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EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  rENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  G    ALLEN.  OF  PENNSYL- 

VANLA 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark":  in  ihe  Rbcobd.  I  include  the  following 
sptech  made  by  m"  before  the  National  Fuel  Credit  Associa- 
tion at  Hotel  New  Yorker.  June  6.  1940: 

Naturr.  In  her  immutable  code  of  laws,  has  decreed  that  the 
lif'  if  mm  sliall  !>••  a  ctnis^tant  struggle  This  .struggle  may  bo 
aeuinst  ratural  elements  or  against  other  men.  but  strife  ther" 
niut  alv.avs  be  It  is  seM-evldent  that  through  this  process  of 
striie  and  struggle  we  a:e  either  destroyed  as  tmfit  to  survive,  or 
wo  cmert'o  from  the  battle  stronger  and  hardier  than  when  we 
entered  i'  The  capacitv  of  man.  his  ability  to  overcome  seem- 
ingly m.-uperable  obstacles.  Is  developed  m  this  process.  There 
ci  me  times  in  the  livt'^  of  indvlduals  when  they  grew  weary  of 
the  strufglr,  and  the  trmptation  to  surrender  i.s  great  These 
pet-pie  have  reached  tlie  Rubicon;  they  either  cross  over  and  go 
forward  or  they  falter  and  retreat.  When  free  people  tire  of  the 
burdens^^me  r<  spcnsibilities  of  sell -government,  dictators  picic  up 
the  baton  and  carry  on  When  men  prove  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  therruselvcs.  they  mtist  bi^  cared  for  by  someone  stronger.  As  it 
IS  witli  iiu'.i\:riu..ls.  so  it  is  with  industries  and  with  nations  This 
'is  the  law  of  life 

S;nce  the  Wor'd  War  the  bitumin.ous-coal  liidustry  has  been 
gnevouslv  lil  Tlie  multifarious  problems  confronting  it  have 
seemed  well  nigh  ineiUvable.  A  great  mdu-try  Inis  been  locked 
in  battle  against  the  economic  forces  of  overexpanded  production 
fac.lities  and  diminishing  markets.  The  pages  of  industrial  history 
are  mi'  d  with  accounts  of  simdar  struggles  Persisteiit  and  m- 
teU'cnt  leadership  plus  the  inexorable  workings  of  econonuc  la\AS 
would  ha\*e  rectihed  the  siruttion  even-ually  Unfortunately, 
however  a  large  .sogmt  nt  of  the  soft-coal  mdustrv  capitulated  .i 
few  years  ago  and  the  Federal  Gorernment  was  called  in  to  exer- 
cise auth' 'ritaTKc  recuialions-  The  cumulative  probU  m.s  of  the 
industry  were  dumind  into  the  lap  of  Uncle  Sam.  Operators 
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and  miners  alike  cast  thetr  worries  aside  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
the  golden  harvest  of  assured  profits.  This  was  a  false  and  foolish 
step  which  must  be  retraced  at  once  If  a  great,  free  enterprise 
Is  to  be  .saved  from  bureaucratic  control  and  ultimate  Go\ernment 
owner.-h.p  L<  t  us  con.^idor  for  a  f(  w  moments  the  Buuminous 
Coal  Act  of  1937  m  some  of  its  most  important  phases. 

PRICE  FIXING 

This  law  is  primarily  price-fixing  legislation.  It  authorizes  the 
Coal  D!v;sicn  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  regulate  the 
joft-coaJ  indu.stry.  Regulation  In  the  lexicon  of  bureaucrats  is  a 
polite  word  fox  control.  In  passing  this  legislation  C'Jiigre.'-s  tup- 
jXjrted  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  by  many  coal  operators 
ccmplctiiy  di.sregardcd  pa.>=t  experience  and  violated  all  economic 
laws  Artificial  price  fixing  has  never  worked  succes.'^fully  In  a 
free  capitaiuiic  economy,  and  it  never  will  History  proves  con- 
clusively that  profits  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  mere  Government 
edict  without  serious  dislocations  re.-ulting.  Ni  vcrtheles;-,  we 
rushed  ahead  all  sail-Njind  no  anchor  and  flxid  this  ill-starred  legis- 
lation on  a  great  fundamental  American  industry  The  results 
pcrtind  chaos  At  the  present  moment,  in  the  Appalachian  area 
alone,  over  500  000  different  price  schedules  have  been  es-tablishcd. 
These  prices  are  ba-^rd  en  the  varying  quality,  size,  and  ur;agc  of 
the  coal  from  a  specific  mine  A  variation  In  any  of  these  factors 
throws  the  whole  schecJule  into  obsolescence.  Cost  of  production 
likewise  influerces  these  price  .schedules  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  cost*  are  dynamic  and  in  a  state  of  constant  flux.  Costs  at  any 
mine  dtpend  on  wage.s.  insurance  rates,  taxes.  Stat<'  laws,  and  so 
forth  Any  of  the^ie  may  be  changed  quickly,  with  the  result  tha't 
today '.<:  prices  are  obsolete  tomorrow  The  enormity  of  the  task  of 
administering  a  half  million  prices  under  such  dynamic  circum- 
stances staggers  the  imagination.  In  my  opinion.  succes.sful  ad- 
minibtraticu  (;f  this  job  exceeds  all  human  cafjacity.  R«;n:iember 
that  these  prices  are  fix.'d  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  man — a 
Federal  AdminLstrator  When  and  if  these  price,-:  t>ecome  effective, 
utter  confusion  and  coi^tant  litigation  will  smother  the  soft-coal 
industry  into  lifelessness. 

PRICE     FIXING     ANT)     PEODUCTION 

As  buslnem?men  we  must  know  that  prict^  cannot  be  effect ively 
peggrd  un!e>s  production  Is  coordinated  Into  the  scheme  Here 
again  we  have  violated  all  economic  laws  by  vening  the  Coal  Divi- 
sion with  autliorlty  over  prices,  but  at  the  same  time  witiiholding 
control  over  production  Knowing  the  attitude  of  Federal  b'oreau- 
crats  as  I  do  I  am  certain  that  In  tbe  near  future  Mr  Ickes  will 
be  asking  Coni;ress  to  grtmt  liim  full  authority  to  allocate  produc- 
tion 8t  the  mines  We  should  never  grant  this  additional  pcjwer. 
Rather,  we  sh(,uld  withdraw  what  power  we  have  already  yielded. 
When  the  Government  control*  production  as  well  a.s  prices,  the 
last  vestige  of  free  enterprise  will  dl:^ppear  from  the  soft-conl 
industry  It  is  only  a  short  step  from  ther*^  to  outnv  ht  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  ail  bituminous  mines.  That  is  an  inescapable 
fact  The  present  act  must  either  be  amended  or  r'pealtd  or  the 
Government  must  be  given  control  of  production  as  well  as  prices. 
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PRICE-nxiNC    THEORY 

If  the  thpory  of  price  fixing  is  oound.  we  should  carry  It  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion  and  use  It  as  a  panacea  for  all  ailing  industries. 
Why  not  fix  fees  for  indigent  lawyers  so  that  they  may  flourish. 
be  they  good  or  bad?  Why  not  establish  prices  on  furniture,  pots, 
and  pans  so  that  Incompetents  can  survive?  If  price  fixing  Is 
economically  right.  It  should  be  applied  to  all  ailing  segments  of 
Industries  which  are  struggling  to  exist. 

Price  fixing  removes  all  incentive  for  scientific  improvement  In 
production  methods.  In  our  competitive  system  such  improve- 
ments have  always  been  reflected  !n  higher  wages,  higher  profits, 
and  lower  costs  to  consumers.  Obviously,  men  will  not  stn:  ,gle 
to  progress  when  they  do  not  have  to.  Price  fixing  is  bound  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  In  a  degree 
commensurate  with  Its  effectiveness. 

Prices  proposed  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  are  an  attempt 
to  subsidize  the  uneconomic  coal  producer  out  of  the  pockets  of 
coal  consumers.  In  other  word=.  the  proposed  price  level  is  suffi- 
ciently high  so  that  the  inefficient  mines  can  sell  at  a  profit  This 
l3  an  obvious  case  of  strengthening  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong.  The  price-fixing  authority  vested  in  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division  Is  sufficient  cause  alone  for  immediate  revision  or  repeal 
of  this  law.  But  there  are  other  sad  chapters  In  this  tragedy 
which  must  be  considered. 

CONSUMERS 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
has  on  the  consuming  public.  A  cursory  review  Indicates  emphati- 
cally that  this  legislation  benefits  one  small. economic  group  at  the 
expense  of  others.  No  one  can  den;-  that 'the  consumers  of  coal 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  an  untconcmlc  coal  bill  when  the  propo.sed 
high-price  schedule  is  finally  established.  Of  course,  the  bitumi- 
nous industry  itself  may  profit  temporarily,  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  be  worse  off  immediately,  and  eventually  even  the  soft- 
coal  industry  will  suffer  a  reaction  from  this  vicious  statute.  If  more 
consumers'  dollars  must  be  spent  for  coal  from  now  on.  there  will 
obviously  be  less  tor  other  commodities.  This  is  purely  selfish, 
one-sided  legislation.  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  most  coal 
operators  that  they  thoroughly  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

Large  coal  consumers  are  prepared  today  to  purchase  or  lease 
their  own  mines  in  order  to  escape  the  restrictions  of  this  coal  act. 
I  predict  that  your  largest  consumers  will  own  or  lease  their  own 
mines  In  the  near  future  if  the  proposed  price  schedules  are 
validated.  The  Roosevelt  administration  has  declared  war  on 
monopoly.  In  this  instance  they  are  fostering  monopoly  with  the 
full  force  of  Federal  law. 

Let  me  use  a  specific  example  of  the  effect  of  this  act  on  the 
coal  consumers  of  America.  The  proposed  price  schedule  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  coal  $1  per  ton  in  the  so-called  quad  cities  of 
Illinois.  These  cities  are  Mollne.  East  Moline.  Rock  Island,  and 
Davenport.  The  coal  bill  in  this  area  will  be  lnc;reased  by  5500.000 
annually.  There  are  other  examples  in  the  records  which  show 
that  coal  will  cost  70  cents  per  ton  more  in  one  community  than 
^  a  neighboring  community  If  various  area  outlines  are  strictly 
adhered  to,  coal  will  actually  cost  a  different  price  at  different 
entrances  of  the  same  factory. 

I  realize  that  the  consumers  of  America  are  willing  to  assume 
their  full  responsibility  in  restoring  balance  to  our  economic  order. 
They  are  not  willing  to  be  penalized,  however,  for  futile  and  ex- 
travagant experiments  of  this  kind.  Such  a  fundamental  necessity 
as  coal  should  never  be  made  the  guinea  pig  for  bureaucratic  re- 
search. I  submit  that  with  half  the  world  in  flames  and  with  our 
own  security  threatened,  the  money  being  wasted  on  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act  should  be  spent  on  our  national  defenses. 

^^--^OMPETING  Ft.TXS 

While  soft  c<^ti-t<belng  plnk-pilled  to  death  by  Mr  Ickes.  com- 
peting fuels  are  given  free  play.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  Impede 
one  segment  of  an  Industry  with  restrictions,  red  tape,  and  regula- 
tions and  not  apply  the  same  rules  to  competitors.  Coal  Is  strictly 
regulated  if  not  already  controlled;  but  gas.  fuel  oil.  and  hydro- 
electric power  have  escaped  with  full  Independence  and  freedom. 

(Obviously,  coal  operators  will  compete  at  a  hojjeless  disadvantage. 
They  will  not  be  permitted  to  meet  the  prices  of  competing  fuels, 
eren  though  their  operating  costs  would  permit  them  to  do  so.  On 
tne  other  hand,  producers  of  competing  fuels  can  meet  the  pub- 
licly published  and  established  prices  of  bituminous  coal  any  time 
they  wish.  Pegged  coal  prices  have  been  established  with  arrogant 
disregard  of  prices  at  which  competing  fuels  are  selling  or  can  be 
sold.  The  saddlebags  of  the  coal  industry  have  been  loaded  with 
lead.    There  Is  nothing  fair  about  that  kind  of  race. 

BtTREAUCRATIC    EDICT 

It  was  apparent  to  keen  observers  that  untutored  political  ap- 
pointees <x)uld  not  save  the  bituminous-coal  Industry  when  men 
of  ILfe-long  training  had  experienced  such  baffling  difficulties.  A 
few  examples  of  absurd  bureaucratic  regulation  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  dangers  of  governmental  meddling  with  private 
enterprise 

Since  April  1937  coal  operators  have  been  prohibited  from  sign- 
ing contracts  with  customers  for  more  than  30  days.  This  means 
that  coal  operators  have  been  proceeding  on  30-day  schedules 
This  has  Increased  production  and  selling  costs  tremendously.    The 


very  essence  of  successful  low-cost  production  Is  a  long,  carefully 
planned,  uninterrupted  program.  This  Is  largely  based  on  mu- 
tually beneficial  long-term  sales  contracts  All  this  has  been 
scuttled  by  a  handful  of  Government  functionaries. 

Here  is  the  second  example  of  debilitating  regulation.  The  Coal 
Division  has  decreed  that  bituminous  coal  may  be  sold  with  the 
understanding  that  rebates  will  be  made  to  customers  covering  the 
difference  between  current  prices  and  the  higher  established  prices 
If  the  latter  are  Invalidated  at  some  future  day  In  other  words, 
the  prices  to  be  authorized  by  the  Coal  Division  will  be  higher 
than  current  selling  prices  If  the  former  are  declared  Invalid,  a 
seller  may  rebate  a  consumer  for  the  difference.  In  Indianapolis 
one  large  consumer  purchases  600  000  tons  of  coal  per  year  The 
present  price  is  90  ce^ts  per  ton.  Under  the  propwDsed  price  sched- 
ules this  same  grade  coal  will  cost  the  consumer  91  40  per  ton.  a 
difference  of  50  cents  The  seller,  therefore,  will  be  forced  by 
competition  to  set  aside  50  cents  per  ton  to  protect  his  position  if 
the  higher  price  schedule  is  declared  invalid  by  the  courts.  That 
represents  the  tidy  sum  of  $300,000  a  year  which  the  seller  must 
carry  in  reserve  against  such  a  possibility. 

A  third  example  may  not  be  superfluous  in  emphasizing  my  point. 
The  citizens  cf  many  communities  have  enjoyed  the  lower  trans- 
portation costs  reflected  in  water-borne  traffic  In  fact  Uncle  Sam 
has  spent  millicns  of  dollars  In  recent  years  developing  our  water- 
ways i-o  that  these  savings  might  be  enjoyed  by  fortunate  consumers 
in  favored  areas.  Along  comes  Mr  Ickes  with  his  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  and  imposes  the  following  decree:  Coal  mu.st  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  In  the  various  marketing  areas.  Transportation  rates 
into  these  areas  differ  and  that  would  result  in  varying  prices,  but. 
obviously.  Mr  Ickes  cannot  trifle  with  tran.sportation  rates.  That 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  So  Mr. 
Ickes  decides  to  sidestep  this  obstacle  by  regulating  coal  prices  at 
the  mine  If  you,  a  consumer,  in  an  area  serviced  by  both  water 
and  rail,  are  in  the  market  for  coal  and  if  the  water-borne  rate  is 
IcwM  than  the  rail  rate,  the  price  at  the  mine  will  bo  Increa.'^ed 
so  that  if  the  coal  is  shipped  by  water  you,  as  a  consumer,  will  pay 
exactly  the  same  as  if  it  wore  shipped  by  rail.  The  coal  producer 
pockets  the  excess  profit  Then  to  complicate  matters  further.  Mr. 
Ickes  has  decided  that  If  a  consumer  owns  his  own  docks,  or  If 
his  factory  Is  located  within  a  few  yards  cf  the  water  front,  he  may 
still  enjoy  the  benefits  cf  water-borne  coal.  That,  cf  course,  places 
a  premium  en  i:eal-estate  holdings  and  the  luckless  consumer  who 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  own  his  own  docks  nr  whos«  factory  Is 
not  on  the  water  front  must  pay  the  higher  prices. 

New.  what  has  all  this  doctoring  done  to  the  coal  Industry?  Let 
the  record  speak  for  itself. 

In  1936.  which  was  rather  a  iX)or  year  for  Industry'  in  general,  the 
entire  bituminous  industry  lost  $6,524,000  In  1937.  which  was  a 
gocd  year  generally,  coal's  losses  were  $37,000,000.  This  was  the 
first  year  of  the  Coal  Act  In  1938.  the  second  year  of  the  act.  coal's 
losses  mounted  to  $60,000  000  The  1939  figures,  not  yet  compiled. 
will  approximate  1938  Remember,  the  bituminous-coal  industry 
Is  being  taxed  1  cent  per  ton  to  support  this  death-dealing  law. 
They  are  paying  for  the  noose  which  will  hang  them. 

BLTIEAUCRACT 

I  cannot  leave  you  without  a  few  parting  shots  at  the  bureau- 
cratic .system  of  government  which  is  developing  so  rapidly  in 
Washington.  The  time  has  come  for  us  in  America  to  either  fish 
or  cut  bait.  We  are  either  going  to  progress  under  a  democratic 
system  of  free  enterprise  or  we  are  gping  to  retrogress  into  some 
devastating  form  of  socialism.  Our  economy  cannot  exist  half  free 
and  half  regimented 

Patrick   Henry  once   said : 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  no  way  of  Judging  the  future  but 
by  the  past." 

If  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry  had  only  walked  down  the  path 
of  experience  and  read  the  warning  signs  which  dot  the  way.  It 
would  never  have  surrendered  its  independence  to  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. There  Is  nothing  temporary  about  the  legislation  which  we 
have  Just  been  discu-ssing  When  bureaucrats  have  once  wrapped 
their  tentacles  around  a  free  institution,  the  tendency  is  to  tighten 
the  grip  Bureaucrats  die  hard  Once  established  they  seek  to 
perpetuate  themselves,  and  to  spread  their  sphere  of  influence. 
For  every  ounce  of  .security  we  gain  from  bureaucracy,  we  lose  10 
pounds  of  freedom.  This  has  always  been  true  in  the  past;  it  holds 
good  today  and  for  the  future  When  bureaucrats  fail  to  regulate, 
they  do  not  confess  their  Inadequacy  but  thev  demand  full  control! 
That  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  with  respect  to  bituminous-coai 
legislation. 

It  must  bo  QjDvlous  to  a  student  of  this  problem  that  the 
enactment  of  a  mere  statute  can  never  save  the  coal  industry. 
E.xperienced  men  operating  according  to  natural  economic  laws 
alone  can  do  that.  Most  coal  operators  have  found  that  their 
previous  problems  were  comparatively  light  compared  with  the 
onerous  burdens  heaped  on  them  by  this  ill-advised  statute  Lit- 
erally, a  swarm  of  functionaries  block,  check,  trip,  and  tackle  a 
coal  operator  in  every  move  he  tries  to  make  today. 

Listen  to  this  formidable  list  of  salary-drawers  who  are  fatten- 
ing themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  industry:  Lawyers, 
statisticians,   coordinators,    experts,    tabulators,    stenographers,    re- 
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eep41oni5t8,  directors,  enforcement  agents,  helpers,  field  agents, 
doorkeepers,  messengtrs.  cthrc  beys,  commissioners,  private  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  assistant  stati^.ticlans,  assistant  attor- 
neys asslst;!nt  corrdinatcrs.  special  u.'  •^  i'.i.ts.  commiltet  members,' 
board  members  chemist-s.  analysts,  ennmecrs.  computers,  file  clerks, 
rate  clerks,  price  c!erks.  cost  clerks,  rupply  clerics,  chief  clerks, 
clerks,  division  chiefs,  bure.iu  heud.=;.  assistant  ch;efs,  auditors, 
advisers,  technical  ndvisprs.  legal  advisers,  traffic  advisers,  special 
advisers,  accountants,  chief  accountants,  chief  statl-tlciaas,  tele- 
phone operators,  inepoctor^,  policemen,  samplers,  watchmen,  etc. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  old  saying: 

"The  big  flea?  have  little  fl«-as 

Upon   their  backs  to  bite   ihem: 
I  The  little  flens   have   le^.*.,  r   flias 

And  so  on  ad  Infinitum" 

You  will  admit  that  even  a  good  broken-field  runner  would  have 
a  tcugh  time  pliuiglag  through  that  formidable  opposition. 

It  was  not  necessary  f*  r  the  bltumlnou.=  -coal  industry  to  yield  its 
fret  prerogative  to  the  Federal  Govcrnmtnt.  Some  years  ago  pro- 
fessional baseball  wa.s  experiincing  diflicuk  times  They  decided  to 
clean  up  their  own  mess.  They  appointed  their  own  administrator. 
From  that  time  on  that  Industry  progressetl  m  an  orderly,  honor- 
able, and  prolltable  manner.  At  about  the  snme  time,  the  nrotion- 
plcturo  industry  was  sinking  into  disrepute.  It  needed  a  good 
house  cleaning  It  did  not  rush  to  Uncle  Sam  and  plead  for  a  life 
preserver.  It  likewise  appointed  its  own  administrator  in  the  pcr- 
ecn  of  Will  Hn«f  and  since  that  tinae  it' has  regulated  lU  own  affairs 
so  successfulU  that  the  motion-picture  industry  today  is  cne  of  the 
grtati.<;t  in  Annrica  and  one  wnich  Is  contributing  much  to  our 
culture  as  woll  as  our  amusement. 

I  feel  very  emphatic  abtut  this  whole  problem.  In  my  opinion, 
we  have  taken  the  first  .«rep  away  from  the  tried  and  tested  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  In  our  struggle  to  amend  or  rtpeal  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  wc-  are  w.iping  the  battle  of  democracy  versus 
sociali.-^m  Make  no  mistake  about  that  The  men  tngagtd  in  the 
bitum. nous-coal  industry  are  capable  cf  regulating  their  uwn  affairs 
if  given  the  opportunity  The  cooperation  of  the  Government  Is 
requested:  its  overlordship  Ik  rightfully  denied.  In  closing,  may  I 
leave  with  you  a  few  words  cf  wifcdom  from  the  lips  of  Justice 
Brandeis: 

■  Experience  .'-hculd  teach  us  to  be  more  on  our  guaid  to  protect 
our  lib(  rties  wh'ii  the  Government's  purposes  are  beneficent  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  Insldlotts  encroachmi  nt  by  men 
of  zeal,  well-meanmg.  but  without  undert.tandiiig.  ' 


The  Social  I*rogram  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  yor.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM    LABOR 


Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present  crisis,  wheti  all 
of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  question  of  national  de- 
fense, we  must  not  forget,  In  talking  of  ships  and  guns,  of 
tanks  and  airplanes,  the  most  important  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Given  time  and  money,  we  can  build  ships  and  planes,  we 
can  turn  out  gtms  and  tanks;  but  unless  we  have  a  united 
nation,  strong  and  stout  of  heart,  these  preparations  will  be 
useless. 

We  talk  of  Trojan  horses,  of  fingerprinting  and  register- 
ing aliens,  but  the  actual  danger  from  such  influences  would 
be  nothing  if  there  wrts  no  discontent  for  it  to  feed  upon. 

Our  social  program  is  as  much  a  part  of  national  defense  as 

our  arms.    Other  nations  have  found  this  so.^  Recently  there 

was  an  editorial  in  Labor  which  I  hope  all  of  you  read.     It 

makes  the  pomt  I  am  trj-ing  to  bring  home  to  you  far  better 

than  can  any  words  of  mine.    With  your  permission,  I  am 

including  it  in  my  remarks  today. 

A  little  woman  from  the  plains  of  Saskatchewan  who.  with  her 
husband  and  five  children,  had  been  on  relief  for  6  years,  faced  the 


Members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa  la-^t  week 
r.nd  delivered  a  speech  which  is  a  challenge  to  the  rulers  of  all  dem- 
ocratic countries.  Labor  was  probably  the  only  newspaper  In  the 
United  Stales  which  printed  the  story. 

"Poverty  Is  the  greatest  of  all  -subversive  elements."  said  Mrs. 
Nielsen,  only  woman  Member  of  the  Hou^e  of  Common -.  after  she 
had  described  the  desperate  condition  of  her  neighbors  on  the 
wcs'trn  prairies 

In  Canada,  as  In  the  United  States,  the  authorities  are  on  the 
alert,  and  very  properly  so.  to  suppress  the  so-called  "fifth  ccl- 
unnlits  ■— the  traitors  In  our  own  household. 

The  dangrer  Is  that  in  cur  search  for  spies  and  saboteurs  we  w.U 
n.ake  the  mistake  that  other  democracies  have  made  and  full  to 
recogni7j?  that  no  scheme  fcr  national  defense  Is  worth  the  paper  on 
v.hlch  t  is  written  unless,  hungry  men  and  women,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  are  given  Jobs  at"  decent  w.nges. 

We  must  have  tanks  and  airpl.ines  arid  battleships  to  guard 
against  forelsyn  invasion.  E\ery  sensible  American  is  for  that.  But 
to  oprrate  thos^^  engines  of  destruction  wc  rr.u<:t  have  strong  iirms, 
clear  brains,  and  loyal  hearts. 

And  yet  there  are  those  among  us  who  contend  that  wc  must  slow 
up  our  relief  pn  gram  and  ne<:lert  the  human  beings  on  whom  our 
preparedness  program  Is  dependent 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  heed  thtse  unwise  counselors. 
Real  jobs  at  real  wages  for  our  millions  o*:  unemployed  still  constitute 
Amencas  supreme  problem  No    1. 

Of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed  may  be  absorbed 
m  the  indrstrles  which  are  bu*y  with  the  tasks  of  preparedness. 
Tliat  will  be  especially  truu  if  we  do  not  make  the  blunder  of 
lengthening  hours  and  If  we  ke>ep  wnpes  sufflelently  high  to  provide 
workers  with  desperately  needed  buying  power 

The  installation  of  the  30-hour  week  in  all  war  Industries  without 
reduction  in  pay  would  be  one  of  the  smartest  th.ngs  we  could  do 
at  this  time  ^ 

The  hundreds  cf  thous.Tnds  of  t-klUed  mechanics  now  Idle  would 
be  assured  Jobs.  Production  would  be  -p^ede-d  up  immensely  and 
the  resultant  lnrTra«e  In  purchasing  power  would  give  new  life  to 
every  other  industry  in  the  llind 

Over  the  desk  of  every  responsible  public  official  and  of  every 
employer  who  desires  to  serve  his  country  In  this  crisis  should  be 
emblazoned  Mis.  Nielsen's  words:  "Poverty  Is  the  preate.^t  of  all  sub- 
versive influences."  Put  men  and  women  to  work  and  the  problem 
of  cleaning  out  "fifth  columnists"  will  be  Infinitely  easier. 


Work  Training  Program  of  National  Youth 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

~    HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  Missr.'^sipri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6>1940 


STATEMENT   BY   HON.   AL^REY   WILLIAMS.   NATIONAL   YOUTH 

ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  greatly  increased  production 
of  implements  of  war  of  the  1940  variety  is  imperative  if  our 
country  mu;>t  meet  any  first-class  nation  in  armed  conflict. 
Only  limited  production  is  possible  until  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  can  be  given  training  in  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts.  It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to 
consider  such  training  as  the  foremost  need  of  the  moment. 
It  is  with  much  plea,sure,  therefore,  that  I  commend  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  the  very  sensible  statement  of  Hon. 
Aubrey  Williams,  National  Youth  Administrator,  appearing 
in  a  news  release  by  him  dated  June  4,  1940: 

"The  National  Youth  Administration  Is  preparing  to  expand  Its 
work-training  program  In  the  fields  of  t-hop  and  production  workers 
to  provide  4S0.00O  or  more  young  men  and  women  with  basic 
mechanical  training,"  N.  Y.  A.  Administrator  Aubrey  Williams  said 
texlay. 

Pointing  out  that  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
program  of  .shop,  metal,  and  construction  work  for  several  years, 
Williams  announced  results  of  an  e>ccupatloiinl  survey  of  N  Y.  A. 
employment  a-s  of  May  20.  This  survey  showed  90  067  youth  em- 
ployed In  43  different  industrial  occupations,  and  32,475  prexluctlon 
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workers  employed  In  operations  ranging  from  sewing  and  canninrj 
to  quarry  work  and  woodcutting.  In  addition,  the  survey  showed 
96.994  In  clerical  and  other  service  work.  Including  2.000  bakers, 
butchers,  cocks,  and  chefs;  24,770  agricultural  and  conservation 
workers;  17.388  professional  and  technical  workers;  and  17,970 
unskilled"  laborers. 

A  group  of  key  executives  from  private  industry  will  confer  tomor- 
row \rtttv  Mr.  Williams  at  his  office  here  on  ways  and  means  to 
effect  a  rapid  expaiislon  of  N.  Y.  A.  work  training  and  how  to  obtain 
quickly  the  necessary  plants,  machinery,  and  other  facilities  for  the 
larger  program  contemplated  in  the  President's  noncombatant- 
training  program  for   l.COO.OOO  civilians. 

Williams  ?aid  that  he  was  moving  immediately  to  shift  as  many 
N.  Y.  A.  workers  as  possible  into  mechanical  projects  without  delay- 
ing until  after  Congress  acts  on  the  President's  request  for  addi- 
tional money  to  expand  this  training. 

State  administrators  and  field  executives  have  been  summoned 
to  the  Washington  office  during  the  last  2  weeks  to  develop  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possible  extent  of  this  expanded  program.  Wil- 
liams said  he  had  been  Informed  that  some  of  the  larger  resident 
centers.  Including  those  at  Quoddy  Village.  Maine,  now  employing 
525t  South  Charleston,  W.  Va  .  now  employing  400;  and  Algiers.  La.. 
now  employing  450.  could  double  their  employment  and  training 
within  60  days,  if  additional  money  is  made  available  quickly.  This 
would  involve  putting  on  extra  shifts  and  using  the  present  shops 
and  equipment  during  part  of  the  nights,  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 
Williams  pointed  out  that  employment  could  be  doubled  similarl/ 
In  the  1.061  local  N.  Y.  A.  work-hops,  and  the  1.000  shops  owned 
by  public  cosponsors  in  which  N.  Y.  A.  youth  are  employed. 

"The  national-defense  program  has  brought  a  tremendous  demand 
from  young  people  for  elementary  training  of  the  sort  we  provide 
on  our  projects."  Williams  said.  "Industrialists,  businessmen,  and 
other  employers  have  come  forward  with  offers  to  give  to  us  surplus 
or  semiobsolete  machinery,  valuable  for  training  purposes  but  no 
longer  used  in  their  plants.  Texas  State  Fair  officials,  for  instance, 
have  offered  N.  Y.  A.  temporary  use  of  their  numerous  permanent 
buildings  until  better  arrangements  can  be  made."  he  said. 

"During  the  past  winter  the  National  Youth  Administration  gave 
mechanical  ability  tests  to  13.638  young  men  working  in  590 
shops  in  43  States,  which  showed  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
ability  rmong  this  group  of  needy  young  people.  I  cite  this 
because  it  shows  that  in  the  group  of  young  people  who  have  not 
the  resources  to  attend  present  trade-mechanical  schools,  there 
U  a  great  untapped  reservoir  which  should  be  directed  into  me- 
chanical pursuits  cf  great  value  to  the  Nation,"  Williams  said. 

"Of  the  total  tested  6,466  made  scores  which  showed  a  strong 
probability  that  they  would  be  successful  in  metal  and  mechan- 
ical work,  if  given  adequate  training."  Williams  said.  "The  tests 
standardized  by  the  Navy  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
were  given  to  our  workers  in  airplane  and  auto  mechanics,  black- 
smithing,  drafting,  electrical,  forging  and  foundry,  machine  shop, 
plumbing,  steamfltting.  welding,  and  woodworking  shops.  We  are 
immediately  inaugurating  a  program  of  issuing  these  tests  to  be 
given  to  all  youth  on  our  projects  where  mechanical  work  is  being 
done.  This  should  enable  us  In  a  few  months  to  put  our  hands 
upon  the  individuals  who  are  the  best  possibilities  for  mechanical 
work. 

"Starting  nearly  2  years  ago,  the  National  Youth  Administration 
has  been  conducting  surveys  of  the  costs  and  possibilities  of  wider 
training  in  mechanical  pursuits.  .JVlthln  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
dug  out  of  our  files  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  dealing  with 
equipment  and  programs  already  prepared.  Our  field  people  in 
recent  months  have  canvassed  many  of  the  States,  exploring  the 
possibilities  and  actually  inaugurating  the  new  development  of 
radio,  aviation,  and  other  shops. 

"N.  Y.  A.  provides  bona  fide  work  on  a  part -time  basis,  tied 
In  with  elementary  related  training,  and  the  development  of  work 
habits,  work  discipline,  and  such  essential  knowledge  as  blueprint 
reading.  The  work  Is  actual  production  of  socially  useful  goods, 
most  of  which  are  used  locally  by  charitable  and  public  institu- 
tions. We  have  found  that  this  work  experience  is  what  employers 
want  their  new  employees  to  have.  It  also  enables  young  people 
to  learn  for  themselves  what  they  want  to  do.  and  what  they 
can  do  best. 

"N.  Y.  A.  has  been  aided  and  advised  In  Its  program  and  In  Its 
efforts  to  Induct  youth  Into  Industry  by  State  and  local  advisory 
committees  in  nearly  all  communities.  These  committees  are 
made  up  of  local  leaders  in  business.  Industry,  government,  educa- 
tion, labor,  and  other  walks  of  life.  We  propose  to  expand  the 
activities  of  these  committees  and  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
the  Job  of  arranging  for  the  placement  of  semiskilled  young  people 
from  our  program  In  the  Industries  where  they  will  be  most  useful. 

"N.  Y.  A.  for  the  last  2  years  has  been  promoting  the  develop- 
ment, with  local  cooperation  of  classes  and  other  instruction  in 
citizenship,  an  activity  which  will  be  expanded  under  this  program 
as  an  essential  of  national  defense. 

"Similarly.  N.  Y.  A.  has  developed  through  State  and  local  co- 
operation health  programs  especially  in  the  fields  of  preventive 
medicine,  TB  control  and  venereal  disease  testing  along  with 
efforts  to  provide  medical  and  dental  C£u-e  for  its  workers.  This 
also  should  be  expanded  as  a  defense  measure.  Through  the  resi- 
dent center  or  camp  type  of  operation  N.  Y.  A.  has  had  a  long 
experience  of  success  in  increasing  the  general  health  of  youth 
from  underprlvUeged  and  low  income  famlliea. " 


Number  of  youth  employed,  by  sex  and  occupational  fields, 
school  work  program.  May  29.  1940 

out -Of - 

Occupational  field 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Grand  total 

27»,*»4 

M».V» 

120.295 

Construction  and  shop  workers 

90,067 

88.001 

2. 066 

Asphalt  workers 

2fii) 

M3 

15 

Ull 

,"),812 
14,118 
5.$M3 
1,373 
1,187 
556 

.S28 
\  142 
l.:«)J 

277 

1,682 

2,866 

3,3S7 

134 

TX 

2tt) 

1,597 

5.260 

10.455 

173 

05 

2.9K8 

3.7H6 

2.057 

1,014 

589 

1.4.58 

b25 

3,783 
.970 
7fi2 
b59 
143 
3£9 

250 

.'50 

1.824 

;43 

15 

2.^01 

911 

.'5.S12 
14.118 
:\  IMS 
1.372 
1.  1S7 
556 

528 

5.125 

1..305 

920 

277 

L683 

2.865 

3,387 

134 

220 

2W 

1,  'm 

10.409 

171 

95 

2.>t02 

3.675 

815 

960 

5«9 

],*.'A 

825 

3.7S3 
9,M 
7G2 
9.'W 
14.3 
320 

1.13 

326 

1.790 

Bla-^ti'rs                                                      

Bricklayers  and  structurftl  tilo  layers...     

CalktTS.  pipelaytTS,  and  coverers 

Carpontcrs: 

Finish 

Roijirh                                             .  

Concrete  workers  and  cement  flnishert. 

Electricians - . 

Junior  ff)r**nion.  constructioo                   "        --  - 

Lathers  and  pla-sterers                 

Ort-rators  of  building  and  construction  e<iuip- 

nu-nt                                                    J 

Painters,  glaziors.  and  papcrhaneers 

17 

riuinhers  and  fitters 

Rojjfers                 

3 

.''awyers.  lumber         .                                         

Shwt-metal  workers                                     

Stone  cutters,  carvers,  and  setters 

'     Stonema-sons                                                „    .. 

Ptruetural  iron  and  stcd  worken... 

Teamsters .:, 

Tile  ."iettei^ 



Truck,  tractor,  and  prader  drivers 

Other  construction  workers 

C'ai)inet makers  and  w.KKlworkers _ 

Cobblers  and  she<-repair  men     

46 
3 

Enamel  workers     .   .          

Kum:ture  finishers 

ISfl 

Furniture-rei  air  workers  

111 

Handicraft  wi;rkers.  not  elsewhere  classified 

Juni(/r  f'lremen,  workshops     

1.243 
54 

Lathe  ofierators: 

Metal 

WofMl 

Machinists  and  tool  makers 

4 

Mechanics: 

.Automotive 

.^vifition 

19 

Itadio  and  electrical  apparatus 

other             •„. 

Molders,  founders,  and  casters 

I'af  tern  and  model  makers,  wood 

30 

Potters,     brick    workers,    and    day-products 
workers    .      ... 

97 

T'ph'il.'iterers 

Other  shop  workers 

224 
34 

Producticn  workers   ^ 

32.  475 

3.  346 

29.129 

Bookbinders  and  repair  men. 

1.  524 
508 

1.9R9 
375 

2«.828 

231 

1.020 

•JS6 
137 

1.089 
109 

227 
231 
367 

1.238 

Canning  workers        .   . 

371 

Crushed  stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  quarry 
workers 

JuniiT  foremen,  production  

266 

Seamstress«>8,  weavers,  mattress  makers,  and 
other  clothing  and  textile  workers 

26.601 

Wo<)<i  cutters      

Other  pr6duction  workers 

653 

Agricultural  and  conservation  workers . 

24.770 

24.008 

762 

Farmers' 

1.597 
1.405 
3.30B 
13.155 
7>2 
4.582 

1..V48 
1.405 
2.792 
13,034 
680 
4.^19 

0 

Foresters,  forest  rangers,  and  timber  workers 

Oarileners 

517 

Land.scH[)e,  (tre^nhou-^e,  and  nursery  workers... 

Li  vest  ix;k,  fwultry,  and  dairy  workers            

Conservation  workers  not  el&ewbere  clasiifled... 

131 
42 
63 

Clerical  an«l  service  workers 

.    9^.994 

19,285 

77.729 

Bookkeepers,    timekeepers,    and    timekeeping 
clerks 

3.3no 

11.210 

.V«7 

963 

11« 

1,599 

11,175 
4H8 

21,649 
1,6-iO 

10.682 
206 

3.216 
3.707 

917 
1,S45 
4.  7S3 
4,  151 
2,572 
1,546 
2,000 

5,V5 
.\03O 
1,840 
1.356 

1.380 

2.741 
522 
702 
111 
615 
797 
125 

2.298 
514 

2.7SO 

384 
2.610 
3.37 
421 
92 
296 
241 
609 
646 
.    5 
150 
388 
304 

1  sao 

Fi!e  clerks 

Ciuards  and  watchmen 

8.469 
25 

Oui<les  and  messengers 

171 

Radio  and  telegraph  operators. 

5 

Ptatu<!ticalenumerators,  editors,  and  clerks 

PterK)(rrt»pbers 

984 
10  378 

Tabulating-machine  operators . 

373 

Tyi'Lsts 

Other  oflice-machine  operators    . 

19.  351 
1   106 

Other  clerical  and  oHice  workers 

Beauty-shop  workers  

lV)mcs tic- service  workers  (excludinp  food  hand- 
lers) ..     

Janitors  and  porters,  cleaners,  and  charwomen.. 

Laboratory  technicians  and  assistants 4, 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

7.912 
200 

Z8« 

1.087 

580 

I  424 

Nursery-school  assistants 

4  691 

Nurses,  assistant.s.  and  aides 

3.853 

2.331 

847 

1  354 

Other  assi.stants  in  hospitals  and  clinics    . 

father  service  workers .„ 

Bakers,  butchers,  cooks,  and  chefs " 

Dieticians  and  nutritionists 

.551 

Pchool-lunchroora  aides  . 

4.871 
1.453 
LOU 

Wauers.  waitresses,  busbovs.  and  dishwashers.. 
Other  food  workers  (excluding  canning  workers). 

Professional,  .semipro.'essional  and  technical  workers. 

17.38g 

JkWl 

9.117 

Artists,  poster  and  exhibit  makers 
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Number  of  youth  employed,  by  sex  avd  occupationrA  fields,  out-zf- 
school  work  program..  May  29,  1940 — Continued 


Occupational  fleld 

Total 

Boys 

C.irN 

rrofessional.      .seniiprofessinnal      and       techni*  al 
Workers— Conimiied. 

Draftsmen,  dcMipiers,  and  architects 

1.313 
4.  so.-! 
WI5 
410 
6.  .5VJ 
40.? 
!^79 
200 
S06 

1,2117 
647 
5.S6 
300 

3.6;w 

401 
194 
121 
349 

106 

Librariiins  anil  ussslanLs 

.Musicians  and  music  teachers 

I'hotographer.A                             

4.1.56 
319 
110 

riavETouti'l  and  rei-reat iotial  wiTkers  

2,959 

KiMlnieri  and  chainnien  (surveying) 

2 

Tea<hers  and  aj>»i.'iitnt.s 

WritiTs.  edit^ir^  (e\cludin(t  stitistical  editors)  . 
Other  pnifessmnal  and  technical  workers 

38.5 

79 

157 

rnskille\1  bborers                            -- 

17,970 

16.418 

1,492 

Let  Us  Have  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  mail  is  full  of  letters 
from  anxious  fathers  and  mothers  of  American  boys  express- 
ing concern  over  tlie  probable  involvement  of  America  in  the 
European  holocaust  now  in  progress. 

The  radio  and  press  carry  today  the  Italian  reaction  to 
American  intervention  in  the  contemplate;^  action  of  the 
Fascist  dictator  in  the  present  war. 

Of  course,  lollowins  former  speeches  about  quarantine  of 
nations  whose  ideologies  were  different  than  ours,  and  the 
denouncing  of  European  and  Asiatic  dictators,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  the  very  opposite  of  a  good-neighbor  policy  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Just  where  are  our  friends?  Just  where  is  our  strength, 
economic  or  military,  to  enable  us  to  challenge  these  disciples 
of  force?  Is  a  record  of  sjaending  almost  twice  our  income 
for  8  years  an  element  of  strength  In  this  crisis?  My  party 
has  voted  to  stay  in  session  during  this  critical  time — it  Is 
ready  to  remain  here,  ready  to  meet  every  need  in  our 
national  defense.  It  has  gone  on  record  against  blank 
checks,  against  the  delegation  of  the  few  remaining  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  since  the  Exec- 
utive now  has  gotten  control  of  the  judicial.  Must  we  leave 
our  posts  here  in  "Washington  and  go  home  and  confess  to 
these  importuning  fathers  and  mothers  that  their  Repre- 
sentatives can  tell  them  nothing,  do  nothing,  assure  them  of 
nothing  concerning  the  things  that  threaten  the  security  of 
America? 

Have  the  solutions  of  domestic  problems  been  so  success- 
ful under  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  that  we  want  to  just  turn 
over  our  national  defense  to  them,  sign  blank  checks,  and 
go  home? 

Can  we  give  them  any  real  assurance  that  these  precious 
billions  now  to  be  added  to  the  crushing  load  of  public  debt 
will  do  the  job  and  give  them  the  security  for  which  they 
pray?  Can  we  be  sure  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  by 
these  new  dealers  will  justify  the  passage  of  the  onerous 
tax  bill  that  we  must  pass  this  next  week?  We  should  re- 
main here  at  our  posts  and,  outnumbered  as  we  are.  de- 
serted by  almost  all  of  the  forces  for  economy  on  the 
majority  side,  fight  for  the  assurance  of  national  defense, 
economic  security,  and  the  observance  of  national  neutral- 
ity— a  real  American  policy.    Let  us  have  peace. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  5. 

FORUCN    POLICT 

Senator  Peppkr,  of  Florida,  an  administration  stalwart,  gave  an 
Intimation  In  the  debate  on  Monday  of  the  tactics  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  employed  in  ills  effort  to  dissuade  Mussolini  from 
entering  the  war.     For  some  time  now  It  has  been  rumored  that 


Mr.  Roosevelt  had  told  Mussolini  that  America  would  go  In  on  the 
.side  of  England  and  France  if  Italy  went  In  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many. Senator  Pepper's  remarks  were  not  free  of  ambiguity,  but 
they  tended  to  confirm  the  rumor. 

Constitutionally,  of  course,  the  Pre.sident  cannot  declare  war, 
but  he  does  direct  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  and  can  go  far 
to  lead  the  country  into  war.  The  people  of  the  United  States  In 
1916  wanted  to  stay  out  of  war.  but  Mr.  Wilson,  without  their 
knowledge,  was  already  committed  in  a  secret  document  to  par- 
ticipation to  prevent  a  German  victory;  a  few  months  later  we 
were  in. 

It  Is  profitable  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  If 
Mr,  Wilson  had  been  less  determined  In  1916  to  reshape  the 
world  to  his  own  formula.  If  the  allies  h&d  not  been  encouraged 
by  him  to  continue  the  conflict,  Europe  might  have  had  a  peace 
of  adjustment  which  could  not  have  been  less  durable  than  the 
peace  of  Versailles  and  might  have  been  far  more  stable  A  mil- 
lion lives  or  more  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
saved,  the  Russian  revolution  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
post-war  economic  adjustments  would  have  been  far  less  dlfBcult. 

We  should  have  learned  from  that  experience  that  America  can 
fight  in  Eharope's  wars  but  cannot  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  Ac- 
cordingly, however  well  meant  our  Interventions  may  be,  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  of  much  value  to  us.  If  our  foreign  policy  la 
directed,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  toward  maintaining  a  certain  balance 
of  power  In  Europe,  we  shall  be  drawn  again  and  again  Into  Europe 
at  a  cost  wholly  dL<;proportionate  to  any  advantages  we  are  likely 
to  obtain  from  our  sacrifices. 

America's  foreign  policy  should  be  devised  with  a  view  primarily 
to  the  welfare  of  Americans.  It  Is  not  true,  as  the  colonially 
minded  often  assert,  that  such  a  policy  mxist  be  narrowly  selfish 
and  therefore  Injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  other  nation 
would  be  hurt  if.  for  example,  the  West  Indian  Islands  were  trans- 
ferred, as  they  should  be.  from  foreign  control  The  Islands  in 
themselves  have  little  commercial  value.  We  could  not  use  them 
as  a  base  for  offensive  operations  The  cession  of  the 'Islands  would 
promote  peace  by  preventing  any  foreign  power  from  vising  them 
against  us. 

Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  our  foreign  policy,  instead  of  being  directed 
at  such  practical  objectives,  has  been  provocative.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  irritating  the  Japanese  by  such  proposal.^  as  the  project 
to  fortify  Guam,  and  If  these  provocations  are  continued  we  shall 
some  day  find  ourselves  obliged  to  fight  under  disadvantageous 
conditions  or  to  confess  we  were  bluffing. 

Senator  Pepper's  intimation  of  the  direction  taken  of  late  by  our 
diplomacy  in  Europe  is  another  evidence  of  recklessness  In  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs.  Having  encouraged  the  Japanese  to 
regard  us  as  an  enemy,  we  are  now  encouraging  the  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Russians  to  take  the  same  view  of  us.  In  short,  we 
are  inviting  Asia  and  Europe  to  choose  their  moment  to  Join  In  an 
assault  upon   us. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  kind  of  thing  benefits  anybody. 
In  1916  it  prolonged  the  conflict  and  In  1939  It  may  have  encour- 
aged England  and  France  to  enter  upon  a  highly  destructive  war  In 
the  expectation  that  we  should  shortly  be  in  It  on  their  side. 

America  need?  an  American  foreign  policy.  Without  It.- as  Sen- 
ator Lodge  said  the  other  day,  our  preparations  for  defense  are 
.bound  to  be  Inadequate  because  no  one  knows  what  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  defend. 

Commencement  Address  at  Massachusetts  College 

of  Pharmacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6. 1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    KNUTE  HILL.   OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  on  June  5: 

President  Ellis.  Dean  Newton,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees; 
members  of  the  faculty,  graduates,  parents,  and  friends:  I  deem 
it  a  high  privilege  and  distinct  honor  to  be  permitted  to  address 
you  on  this,  to  you.  auspicious  occasion.  Especially  to  you  who 
have  completed  yoiu  course  here  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  this  a  red-letter  day  in  your  Uvea.  It  Is  truly  com- 
mencement for  you,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  having  so 
successfully  overcome  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  leading  up  to  the 
threshold  of  real  a.nd  active  participation  In  the  duties  of  your 
chosen  fleld  of  endeavor.  Commencement.  Often  dtirlng  my  early 
boyhood  I  considered  that  a  misnomer — to  call  the  completion  of 
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the  college  course  ccmmencement.  But  I  fully  realized  after  getting 
my  law  degree  from  Wisconsin  University  that  It  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  cooperation  with  and  service  to  those  who  travel  along  on 
life's  highway.  I  am  ever  interested  In  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
Close  association  with  It  keeps  me  young  In  spirit,  keeps  me  liberal 
and  progressive  In  thought,  and  keeps  fresh  and  unsullied  my  faith 
in  humanity.  You  young  men  and  women,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  June  graduates  throughout  the  country  rep- 
resent the  hope  of  democracy  in  the  United  States. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  great  pillars  which  constitute  the 
loundatlon  for  our  modern  structure  of  civilization — the  home,  the 
church,  the  school.  All  three  are  essential  to  the  progress,  the 
success,  and  the  happiness  of  our  people.  Too  often  today  is  the 
sancity  of  the  home  threatened  by  loose  living,  by  too  cheap  movies, 
and  by  too  lax  divorce  laws.  The  church,  too.  Is  losing  its  former 
influence.  Especially  is  It  waning  In  the  country  hamlets  and 
villages.  This  may  be  due  to  the  easy  access  to  better  sermons  and 
.  better  music  over  the  radio  and  modern  roads  which  have  annihi- 
lated distances.  However,  both  parents  and  preachers  still  have 
their  part  to  play  In  the  rearing  of  our  youth,  and  the  schools  must 
supplement  and  cooperate  with  these  other  two  prime  factors  in  the 
protection  and  education  of  ovu-  yoimg  men  and  young  women.  It 
is  the  peculiar  function  of  teachers  to  aid  these  young  men  and 
young  women  to  think  for  themselves,  to  discover  new  facts  and 
use  life's  tools  with  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency.  That  makes 
for  good,  sturdy  citizenship  thereby  making  the  home  more  ^cure, 
the  church  more  influential,  and  the  schools  more  inspiring  Be- 
cause I  l)elieve  that  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  America  tcday  are  more  concerned  about  these  peacetime 
pursuits  of  democracy  than  in  the  wartime  marching  and  salutes 
of  dictatorships,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  destiny  of 
democracy.  We  must  not  minimize  the  threat  to  democracy  in 
these  serious  days,  and  must  build  up  an  adequate  defense;  but  the 
greatest  defense  of  democracy  at  all  times  'is  to  keep  Its  fires 
^urniug-brightly  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our  American  people. 

»  DEMOCRACT'S    DESTINY 

More  than  300  years  ago  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
not  far  from  this  historic  city  of  Boston,  landed  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  from  their  little  bark,  the  Mayflower.  As  a  protest  against 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  democracy,  they  left  their  native  shores 
to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness  of  a  New  World.  The  auto- 
crats Of  England  were  still  unmindful  of  the  real  meaning  of 
Runnymede  and  Magna  Carta,  thereby  driving  from  their  midst 
those  men  and  women  whose  courage  and  wisdom  would  have  been 
^  an    invaluable   asset   for   the   establishment    of   democracy    in   old 

England. 

Plymouth  Colony  of  1620.  together  with  the  earlier  Jamesto"xn 
Colony  of  1607,  though  quite  different  in  outer  form,  mark  the 
beginning  of  democracy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Too  olten 
during  our  colonial  period  did  the  spirit  of  intolerance  raise  Its 
mailed  fist  to  strike  at  the  Infant  democracy — as  witness  the 
persecution  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  reign  of  Governor  Berkeley. 
But  this  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  progress  in  government  as  well  as 
In  science:  Obstacles  to  overcome,  difficulties  to  surmount,  preju- 
dices to  conquer.  Despite  the  almost  overwhelming  odds  against 
Its  survival,  so  well  was  the  spirit  of  democracy  nurtured  by  the  • 
early  fathers  that  It  grew  to  be  the  dominating  issue  in  the  colonial 
period  leading  up  to  the  Revolution.  The  .sulrit  of  democracy  Is 
best  expressed  In  Jefferson's  Immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of 
Independenc^T-^^rhough  It  may  seem  rather  trite  to  quote  from 
this  great  American  classic  to  you  who  reside  in  the  city  where 
the  famous^-i««party  took  place,  still  I  deem  it  quite  proper  in 
these  serious  days  to  so  do.  Listen  to  these  principles  as  ever- 
lasting as  the  htlTs,  as  imperishable  as  the  sun.  and  as  permanent 
as  time  Itself:  J'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  aU 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness";  and  here  may  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  rights  enumerated  by  Jefferson  are  human  rights  not 
property  rights.  We  all  believe  in  property  rights;  they  are  a'  part 
of  our  plan  of  living  We  love  our  Individual  homes  and  take 
pride  In  our  various  forms  of  Industry.  But  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  take  precedence  over  these  and  too  often 
have  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  property  rights.  In  a 
democracy  this  is  unethical  and  Intolerable.  We  must  place  first 
things  first  and  get  a  true  perspective. 

"That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it 
and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  Its  foundations  on  such 
principles,  tmd  organizing  its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness."  How 
radical  this  soimds;  yet  how  fundamentally  sound  In  a  govern- 
ment where  the  people  are  the  real  sovereigns,  the  officials  merely 
public  servants,  and  the  form  and  framework  of  that  government 
is  subject  to  complete  change  In  an  orderly  and  constitutional 
way  by  the  people  through  their  duly  elected  representatives 
This  is  the  essence  of  democracy— this  is  the  spirit  that  cannot  die' 
These  principles  so  splendidly  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776  were  worth  flghtlne 
for,  were  worth  dying  for.  Therefore,  these  men  of  1776  concluded 
their  declaration  with  these  sublime  sentiments:  "And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaraUon,  with  a  firm  reUance  on  the  protecUon 


of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor" 

There  followed  8  long  years  of  patient  and  heroic  effort,  of  heart- 
rending struggle,  of  almost  hopeless  struggle.  Having  saved 
democracy  through  revolution  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  those 
days  enshrined  this  living,  pulsing  spirit  In  a  grand  and  noble 
edifice — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  inspire  and 
guide  the  coming  generations.  This  instrtunent  is  a  fitting  temple 
in  which  to  house  our  common  faith,  our  common  heritage. 
Gladstone,  the  grand  old  man  of  England,  said  concerning  the 
Constitution:  "It  Is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

What  is  this  firm  foundation  upon  which  our  governmental 
structure  has  been  reared.'  Again  may  I  quote — this  time  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution:  "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  tranc^uillity.  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  To  safeguard  democracy  the  13 
weak,  quarreling,  and  helpless  Colonies  were  willing  to  yield  some 
of  their  sovereign  powers  to  a  central  authority,  responsible  to  all 
the  people,  not  to  some  individual  States.  Listen:  "We.  the  people 
of  the  United  States — do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America"  Yet  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  some  States  questioned  this  constitutional  provision 
and  only  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the  patience  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln  could  save  the  Union. 

Even  today  there  are  those  who  prate  of  States'  right ^  when 
modern  transportation,  modern  communication,  and  modern  dis- 
coveries and  Inventions  neccssiUte  a  stronger  union  than  ever  The 
destiny  of  democracy  is  wrapped  up  In  a  strong  union  with  a  con- 
stant adherence  to  the  six  purposes  expressed  In  the  preamb'e 
This  preamble  is  the  alpha  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  first  10  amendments,  guaranteeing  liberty  of  speech 
of  press,  and  of  peaceable  assemblage,  is  the  ome?a  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. However  great  and  good  this  foundation  and  framework  of  our 
governmental  structure  Is.  it  Is  subject  to  modification  and  change 
the  same  as  our  physical  bodies.  It  has  b.-en  amended  in  the  past' 
and  it  will  be  amended  in  the  future  to  meet  modem  conditions 
and  demands  But  the  spirit  of  democracy  Is  as  changeless  and 
immutable  as  the  soul  of  man.  It  must  he  protected  preserved  and 
made  to  permeate  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  That  Is  our  Job 
Even  as  Lsrael  of  old  was  given  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  cherish 
and  protect,  so  we  Americans  have  been  intrusted  with  the  ship  of 
state  bearing  the  sacred  fires  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  While 
democracies  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  tottering  to  their  ruin  and  dic- 
tatorships are  riding  to  victory  through  carnage  and  ruthlessness 
and  reckless  madness,  we  must  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  feet 
on  the  ground  What  a  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted  modern 
Civilization  and  Christianity  that  nations  do  not  sit  down  around  a 
common  conference  table  to  reason  out  their  Internaticnal  difficul- 
ties but  revert  Instead  to  the  old  methods  of  savagery  and  the 
Jungle. 

Must  we  again  assume  the  role  we  played  with  such  futility  In  the 
last  World   War?     The  slogan   was.   "Let  us  make   the   world  safe 

IZ^  ^^°?Jr^^7"  ^-"^  ^^"^  ^""^'^  ^^  Europe  todav  and  tell  me  that 
tne  Old  World  Is  safe  for  democracy  when  she  lies  th?re  ravished 
and  wretched,  helpless  and  well-nigh  hopeless  on  present-day 
Flanders  Field.  Can  we.  dare  we.  again  Join  in  this  terrible  holo- 
caust across  the  Atlantic?  The  manifest  destiny  of  democracy  is  to 
prevail  and  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind.  If  entrance  Into  th's  sec- 
ond World  War  would  accomplish  this,  then  I  would  say  with  all  mv 
heart:  No  matter  what  the  cost.  It  Is  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  the, 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  itself  to  go  in 
But  to  my  mind  the  only  way  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy   is  to  first  "make  America  safe  for  democracy  " 

This  we  can  best  do  by  frankly  facing  our  own  very  serious 
domestic  problems  and  earnestly  making  a  firm  determination  to 
definitely  and  permanently  solve  them.  "Put  your  house  In  order 
lest  the  day  of  reckoning  come  upon  you."  Had  the  nations  of 
Europe  set  their  houses  in  order,  had  they  shown  more  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  had  they  practiced  more  of  charity  and  jus- 
tice toward  one  another  In  their  international  dealings  there 
could  now  be  no  real  cause  for  the  devastating  war  raging  through 
the  lands  and  on  thie  seas  and  In  the  air. 

We  have  during  the  past  2  weeks  enacted  legislation  for  huge 
defense  purposes  and  mobilizing  our  Industries  for  production 
purpose.  I  am  heartily  for  this  program.  It  Is  not  Just  as  nec- 
essary, however,  to  appropriate  billions  for  defense  against  unem- 
ployment,  against    poverty,    against    Injustices   which    permit    one- 

}^  J^'  °^  population  to  remain  "ill-fed.  111 -clad,  and  111 -housed"? 

Today  more  than  ever  we  must  guard  against  again  being 
deceived  or  deceiving  ourselves  as  we  were  In  1917  by  overwrought 
sympathy,  false  propaganda,  and  war  hvsterla.  It  is  our  duty 
to  build  up  an  adequate  defense  against  any  foreign  dictatorship 
or  group  of  dictatorships  but  also  our  duty  to  keep  ourselves  out 
the  AtlilS^r  "°e°<>ly-  ^^°^J  carnage  now  going  on  across 

.^JTc    ^^^*  ^ar-mad    world    becomes    war   weary   and    war   worn 
^nrt  T^uUf,^^''  ^*"  ^""^w*  surtlng  place  again  for  Christianity 
t^n    J^Zi!  T  °"      ^^  ""^  ^^^"^  '"^^  °"  «  P«ace  conference  which 
^  JTT         *    permanent    peace    throughout    the    whole    world 
We  can  by  example  prove  to  aU  these  nations  that  a  peacetime  con- 
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structive  program  is  far  better  than  a  wartime  destructive  pagent. 
I  say  this  sincerely,  1  .«ay  this  earnestly.  I  say  It  because  I  deeply 
feel  that  we  Americans  have  been  entrusted  with  the  most  sacred 
duty  and  privilege  ever  allotted  to  any  people — to  guard,  to  cherish, 
to  protect  democracy  until  an  insane  world  is  again  ready  to 
fellow  the  paths  of  peace  and  practice  the  principles  of  Justice, 
tolerance,  and  equity  that  alone  can  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  To  this  end  let  us  consecrate  "our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 

Democracy!  Where  we  cheerfully  abide  by  majority  rule.  Where 
ability,  honesty,  and  perseverance  are  rewarded.  Where  personal 
liberty  means  "the  largest  opportunity. to  be  and  to  do  the  best  that 
is  In  you  '■  Where  science.  Invention,  and  education  are  nurtured. 
Where  the  people  are  the  sovereigns  and  the  officials  arc  public 
servants  Where  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  is 
the  slogan  Where  we  thoroughly  believe  in  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
splendid  sentiment:  "This  country  in  the  long  run  will  not  be  a 
good  place  for  any  one  of  us  to  live  in  tinless  and  until  It  is  a  good 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live  In." 

America  holds  the  destiny  of  democracy  in  its  keeping  Let  us 
guard  it  well,  nourish  It  constantly,  and  cherish  It  forever. 

May  I  commend  for  your  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration 
the  words  of  Bishop  G.  Ashton  OldhanAln   his  America  First: 

"AMERICA    riBST 

"Not  merely  in  matters  material  but  In  things  of  the  spirit. 

"Not  merely  in  .science.  Inventions,  motors,  and  skyscrapers  but 
Also  In  Ideals,  principles,  character. 

"Not  merely  in  the  calm  assertion  of  rights  but  In  the  glad 
assumption  of  duties. 

"Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant  but  bending  In  helpftilness 
over  a  sick  and  wounded  world  like  a  good  Samaritan. 

"Not  In  splendid  Isolation  but  In  courageous  cooperation  for  world 
peace. 

"Not  m  pride,  arrogance,  and  disdain  of  other  races  and  peoples 
but  in  sympathy,  love,  and  understanding. 

"Not  In  treading  again  the  old,  worn,  bloody  pathway  which 
ends  Inevitably  in  chaos  and  disaster  but  in  blazing  a  new  trail 
along  which,  please  God.  other  nations  will  follow  Into  the  new 
Jertisalem.  where  wars  shall  be  no  more. 

"Some  day  some  nation  must  take  that  path,  unless  we  are  to 
lapse  once  again  into  utter  barbarism,  and  that  honor  I  covet  for 
my  beloved  America. 

"And  so.  In  that  spirit  and  with  these  hopes,  I  say  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  "America  Qrsf." 


The  New  Jersey  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  B7   HON.   WALTER   E.   EDGE 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  Presicent,  last  Tuesday.  June  4.  my 
very  dear  friend.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Edge,  former  United  States 
Senator,  Grovernor,  and  Amb-issador  to  Prance,  delivered  a 
very  able  address  at  the  Republican  State  convention  at 
Trenton.  N.  J.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  openlnK  convt-ntion  last  Tuesday  we  were  all  heartened 
with  the  Impressive  and  general  display  of  harmony.  The  pri- 
mary struggle,  only  a  week  old.  was  water  over  the  dam.  and  the 
forces  lead  by  former  Governor  Hoffman  Indicated  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  there  would  be  no  "fifth  column"  within  the  legions 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Republican  platform,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries have  been  disposed  of.  and  we  are  now  preparing  with 
closed  ranks  to  open  the  campaign. 

My  role  today,  therefore,  requires  a  frank  and  very  brief  dis- 
ctission  of  the  practical  methods  through  which  to  approach  the 
first  line  of  defense  as  presented  by  our  opponents  I  will  not 
discuss  issues.  They  should  be  left  to  our  nominees.  Bob 
Hendrlckson  for  Governor,  and  Wamuch  Barbour  returning  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  both  in  every  way  thoroughly  equipped  for 
their  responsibilities.  I  will  confine  my  Informal  talk  to  a  brief 
review  of  the  activities  of  our  Democratic  opponents  who  were 
wished  on  New  Jersey  through  orders  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Edison,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  and  revered  Jerseyman. 
now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  been  selected  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor. 


Mr.  "Jimmy"  Cromwell,  a  recent  resident  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
named  as  Senator  Barbour's  opponent  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  any  primary  opfxisltlon.  as  that 
is  forbidden  under  the  dictatorial  control  of  Boss  Hague,  of  Jersey 
City.  In  other  words,  no  other  aspirants  dared  run.  For  many 
years  past  In  Democratic  circles  the  so-called  free  and  open  primary 
has  been  a  hollow  mockery. 

However,  this  Is  a  Presidential  year,  and  Mr.  Hague  was  greatly 
assisted  In  the  selection  of  his  State  ticket  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Both  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Cromwell  occupied  Federal 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  The  former  is  still  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  these  trj-ing  days  clearly  the  most  important  Federal 
post,  excepting  only  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Crom- 
well was  United  States  Minister  to  Canada.  He,  however,  was 
apparently  asked  to  resign,  while  Mr   Edison  still  holds  on. 

Secretary  Ediscn  very  frankly  and.  I  think,  very  prop>erly.  suggested 
In  the  press  2  weeks  ago  that  he  recognized  the  Incompatibility  of* 
being  the  Sccret£iry  of  the  Navy,  with  the  great  responsibilities  of 
that  office,  and  its  control  of  the  expenditure  of  billlcns  of  dollars, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  a  political  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  Jersey.  As  I  recall  the  statement,  Mr.  Edison  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  resigning  within  30  days.  I  noticed  In  the 
public  press  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  now  probably  remain 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  June  30,  which  would,  of  course, 
extend  his  original  30  days  for  some  considerable  period. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  technical  abouf  this  situation.  If  Mr. 
Edison,  with  his  engineering  background,  was  an  Ideally  equli^>ed 
man  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  as  he  must  have  been,  or 
s\irely  the  President  would  not  have  appointed  him.  then  in  these 
days,  with  the  war  brought  almost  to  our  very  doc~,  he  should 
remain  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  would  be  his  duty  as  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  for  any  reason 
he  does  not  measure  up  to  his  present  Job,  then  he  should  not  be 
wished  on  New  Jersey.  The  governorship  of  our  great  State  Is 
i  much  too  Important  to  be  bartered  by  designing  p)olitlcal  bosses. 
j  In  other  words.  If  he  is  not  good  enough  to  hold  down  the  Navy 
Job  he  certainly  Is  not  good  enough  to  be  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  do  not  fear  Mr.  Edison's  candi- 
dacy. Quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Edison,  estimable  citizen  as  he  is, 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  had  the  slightest  background  of  service 
or  experience  to  fit  him  to  assume  this  great  office.  I  tnow  little 
about  his  engineering  or  technical  quallflcations.  He  must  possess 
them  or  the  President  would  not  have  designated  him  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Should  he  patriotically  remain  In  that  most  im- 
portant position,  Mr.  Hague  would  of  course  designate  some  other 
New  Deal  stalwart,  as  he  is  listening  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  these  days, 
and  the  campaign  would  proceed  Just  the  same.  So  It  cannot  bo 
intimated  that  the  observations  I  have  made  are  from  any  stand- 
point either  of  fear  or  of  any  effort  to  make  Bob  Hendrickson's 
campaign  a  run-away. 

As  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  I  have  known  him  for  years.    He  has  charm. 
He  has  personsdity,  and.  Incidentally,  he  has  a  considerable  amount 
»of  money. 

I  noticed  that  In  his  address  l>efore  the  Democratic  convention  a 
week  ago,  as  reported  in  the  press,  he  very  carefully  discussed 
two  of  his  former  activities — birth  control  and  his  criticism  of  tha 
American  Legion.  I  naturally  assume  he  reviewed  these  two  in- 
teresting topics  so  that  they  might  possibly  be  removed  from 
the  campaign.  However.  I  was  still  more  interested  to  realize  that 
he  failed  entirely  to  touch  upon  one  of  his  pet  theories,  a  readjust- 
ment of  Federid  taxation.  There  is  no  more  Important  subject 
than  taxation  and  its  present  relationship  to  business  development 
and  unemployment. 

Mr.  Cromwell  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  that  committee  was  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  hearings  were  held 
during  January  1938,  and  the  testimony  appears  in  detail  in  House 
documents.  I  have  read  that  testimony  with  much  Interest.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  disagree  with  Mr.  Cromwell's  objective — 
If  I  understand  it  to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  Industry  In  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  encouraged  to  expand  and  thus  decrease 
unemployment. 

However,  Mr.  Cromwell  In  his  testimony  stated  without  qualifica- 
tion that  he  proposed  the  repeal  or  elimination  of  all  the  existing 
estate  and  Inheritance  taxes,  also  all  of  the  individual  and  corpora- 
tion income  taxes,  which,  if  added  to  the  so-called  excise  taxes,  have 
produced  an  Income  to  the  Government,  based  on  the  figures  of 
1937,  of  something  over  $5,000,000,000,  or.  If  the  excise  taxes  were 
eliminated,  something  over  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr  Cromwell's  substitute  for  these  taxes  was  what  he  termed  a 
"manufacturer's  sales  tax."  In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  he  indicated  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
wholesale  value  of  manufactured  products  sold  In  1929  was  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $26,000,000,000.  It  was  soon  pointed  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  If  this  was  the  sole  substitute  after  the 
elimination  of  Inheritance,  corporation,  and  other  Income  taxes,  it 
would  require  a  sales  tax  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  percent  In  order 
to  make  up  the  $5,000,000,000  lost,  or  10  percent  if  the  present  excise 
tax  were  continued 

Mr.  Cromwell,  in  exploiting  his  theory,  went  further,,  and,  again 
without  qualification,  stated  that  he  woiild  have  no  exemptions  on 
the  character  of  conunodltles  to  be  taxed.  In  fact,  the  question  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  "Would  you  have  the  same 
rate  on  bread  and  meat  as  on,  for  Instance,  cigarettes  and  whisky?" 
Mr.  Cromwell  replied,  "Yes." 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  abriolutely  no  exemption  on  medi- 
cine, staples,  and  necessities  of  life,  but  every  consumer  would  pay 
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the  10-  or  20-percent  sales  tax  on  every  purchase  he  made,  no  matter 
what  might  be  his  capacity  to  pay.  Such  a  system,  because  of  the 
elimination  of  most  other  taxes,  would  seem  very  much  like  trans- 
ferring the  burden  of  praising  necessary  governmental  'evenues  from 


tomey  of  Burlington,  N.  C.  who  is  a  member  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  resolutions  were 
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Whereas  It  is  believed  that  this  Nation  to  or  may  shortly  be 
placed  in  a  perilous  position  on  aocotuit  of  war  events  in  Europe: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved    by    tb.e   Walter  B.   Elha  Pott   No.   63   of   the   American 


organizations  froift  those  of  other  {leoples  and  other  countries,  it  is 
that  here  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  to  every  indi- 
vidual Gcd  has  given  rights  which  no  other  individual  or  no 
organization  of  individuals,  whether  poUtical  'jf  economic,  can  take 
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the  10-  or  20-percent  sales  tax  on  every  purchase  he  made,  no  matter 
what  might  be  his  capacity  to  pay.  Such  a  system,  because  of  the 
elimination  of  most  other  taxes,  would  seem  very  much  like  trans- 
ferring the  burden  of  (falsing  necessary  governmental  'evenues  from 
the  wealthy  to  the  less  wealthy;  in  other  words,  completely  ignoring 
the  present  policy  of  basing  taxes  on  ability  or  capacity  to  pay. 

New  Jersey  has  had  its  experience  with  the  sales  tax.  and  I  doubt 
Its  popularity  here.  I  am  quite  sure  the  electorate  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  Interested  as  the  campaign  progresses  In  having  Mr  Crom- 
well enlarge  on  this  theory,  if  he  still  believes  In  It. 

This  Is  a  Presidential  year.  I  listened,  as  no  doubt  thou.sands  cf 
other  American  citizens  did,  to  the  President's  so-called  fireside 
chat  a  few  nights  back.  This  followed  the  abortive  effort  to  weaken 
Republicans,  a  month  before  their  convention,  by  calling  In  the  1936 
standard  bearers  on  the  plea  of  national  unity. 

With  the  unselfish  support  of  Republicans,  as  well  as  Democrats, 
and  without  any  division  in  his  rush-defense  program.  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  a  message  that  would  have  Inspired  a  further  display  of 
frank  cooperation  and  nonpartlsanshlp.  However,  the  burden  of 
the  entire  talk  appeared  to  be  an  effort  to  deiend  Mr.  Rocscvelfs 
7  years  as  to  defense  preparation  as  compared  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  when  he  took  ofQce  In  March  1933. 

Naturally,  the  Army  and  Navy  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  at  that 
time  The  entire  effort  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  those 
days  was  toward  disarmament.  One  conference  after  another  had 
been  held  or  proposed  with  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
currence of  the  horrible  World  War  days,  and  all  were  convinced 
the  surest  way  of  bringing  about  continued  peace  was  interna- 
tional disarmament.     Unfortunately,  that  effort  failed. 

It  is  startling  Just  to  think  that  In  these  trying  times  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  try  to  make  it  appear  by  compari- 
son that  he  had  made  tremendous  advancement  in  the  procure- 
ment of  Army  and  Navy  equipment.  He  had  to  admit  in  his  fires.de 
chat  that  much  of  the  equipment  he  claimed  for  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  not  at  hand  but  on  order. 

These  are  not  days  for  that  t>-pe  of  evasion,  and  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  are  entitled  to  a  franker  and 
more  generous  expose  of  conditions  from  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  land. 

Again,  there  is  his  patronizing  of  labor  and  his  Insistence  that 
social  advances  already  made  should  not  be  interfered  with  In  his 
Epced-up  program.  In  my  Judgment,  such  a  statement  was  not  In 
place  In  that  message.  I  believe  a  large  proportion  of  patriotic 
labor  In  this  country,  with  the  war  at  our  very  door,  are  quite 
prepared  to  temporarily  at  least  give  up  any  advantages  they  may 
possess  and  enlist  with  capital,  agriculture,  and  all  other  classes  of 
citizenship,  as  Great  Britain  Is  doing,  and  give  their  all  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense.  It  is  an  Insult  to  labor  to  put  them 
In  a  segregated  class  by  themselves. 

In  a  few  days  the  Republican  National  Convention  will  select 
Its  standard  bearers  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Following  the  convention  In  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Will  direct  the  Democratic  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  whom 
xhey  are  to  nominate,  himself  or  a  crown  prince.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Cromwell,  fresh  from  New  Deal  membership! 
and  apparently  exponents  of  New  Deal  principles,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  New  Jersey  by  the  Roosevelt-Hague  combination  as  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  two  high  and  powerful  offices  of 
Governor  and  Senator. 

New  Jersey,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  discriminating  ability 
of  Its  electorate,  will  select  its  own  Governor  and  its  own  United 
States  Senator,  free  from  New  Deal  taint,  free  from  the  Hague- 
Roosevelt  dictatorship,  and  free  to  serve  and  save  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  from  those  catastrophes. 


Aviation  and  Un-American  Activities 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    POST    OP    BUR- 
LINGTON,   N.    C. 


tomey  of  Burlington,  N.  C,  who  is  a  member  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Btnu-INGTON,  N.  C,  June  1.  1940. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Retnolds, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  take  thl.s  opportunity.  Bob.  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  well-known  position  concerning  aliens  in  this  country.  You 
led  off  with  proper  warnings  several  years  ago  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  going  to  realize  now  the'fruits  of  such  work  Our  people  now 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  adequate  armaments  for 
defense  and  the  importance  of  the  alien  situation  I  hand  you 
herewith  copies  of  two  resolutions  which  I  prepared  and  which  have 
been  adopted  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  by  members  of  our  local 
post  of  our  American  Legion.  Such  resolutions  are  self-explanatory 
and  set  forth  our  position  about  adequate  defense  and  "fifth  col- 
umn" activities.  We  propose  to  uphold  your  position  vigorously,  and 
If  I  can  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  In  support  cf  your  vital 
measures  for  the  interest  of  our  country  I  hope  that  you  will  call 
upon  me. 

With  personal  regards. and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D    Cooper. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES ' 
Thursday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  Post  at  Burlington,  N.  C, 
one  in  relation  to  the  air  power,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  and  the  other  in  reference  to  aliens. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  resolutions  prefaced  by  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Cooper,  a  prominent  at- 


Whereas  recent  world  events  have  .^hown  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  "fifth  column"  activities  of  Invading  nations;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  there  are  many  persons  residing  In  the 
United  States  seditiously  opposed  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  who  have  not,'*iid  apparently  do  rot  intend  to  swear 
alleg.ance  to  cur  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathize  with 
peoples  cf  Nazi  Germany.  Soviet  Russia,  and  Fascist  Italy.  In  cp?n 
and  i-.nstripped  design  to  invade,  plunder,  and  pillage  the  sn-.aller 
and  defenseless  nations  of  the  world  and  to  overthrow  democracy 
throughout  the  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Walter  B.  Ellis  Post,  No.  63.  of  the  American 
Legion: 

1.  That  this  post  reiterate  and  resolve  anew  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  the  American  people  and  their  institutions  cf 
free  government  and  to  teach  and  promote  true  Americanism 
throughout  cur  land. 

2.  That  this  post  declare  and  condemn  any  un-American  activities 
subversive  to  our  democratic  institutions  and  form  of  government 
and  call  upon  the  police  powers  of  our  city.  State,  and  Nation  to 
canvass,  identify,  and  suppress  any  Individual  connected,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  with  any  activity,  allnement.  or  association  antagonistic 
toward  the  principles  of  Americanism  and  our  form  of  government, 
and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  arrest,  deport,  disperse,  dis- 
band, ^nd  dissolve  any  Individual  or  association  of  individuals  con- 
ducting or  conspiring  to  conduct  activities  subversive  to  our 
democratic  form  of  gcvernment. 

3.  That  all  aliens  and  unnaturalized  residents  of  our  city.  State, 
and  Nation  be  called  upon  forthwith  to  declare  or  renounce  their 
true  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  upon  their 
failure  so  to  do.  or  upon  their  failure  to  declare  the  intention  to 
bear  arms  if  need  be.  in  the  defense  of  our  country,  that  each  and 
every  such  person  be  held  for  immediate  deportation. 

4.  That  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  legal  procedure  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  that  comprehensive  laws  be  enacted  forthwith  for 
swift,  sure,  and  certain  punishment  for  "fifth  column"  activities 
cf  any  kind  or  nature  within  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  That  this  post  memorialize  State  and  National  headquarters 
of  the  American  Legion  for  approval  of  this  resolution,  and  that 
the  voice  of  the  Legion  be  raised  in  demand  for  appropriate  actioa 
hereon.  ..^ 

CERTIFICATE 

Herndon  Taylor,  commander,  and  Herbert  W.  Wade,  adjutant,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  the  Walter  B.  Ellis  Post.  No.  63.  of  the  American  L-gion. 
In  meptlHg  duly  assembled  at  Btirllngton.  N.  C.  on  the  28th  day  of 
May  1940. 

Herndon  Tatlor,  Commander. 

Herbert  W.  Wade,  Adjutant. 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  United  States  today  Is  woefully 
unprepared  for  war  and  has  refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  Its  own, 
the  former  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  in  his  attempt  more  than 
15  years  ago  to  convince  the  rulers  of  this  Nation  that  the  airplane 
could  do  what  Germany  now  Is  proving  it  can  do;  that  future 
aircraft  would  mount  cannon  and  that  the  airplane  would  revolu- 
tionize warfare;   and 

Whereas  Congress  has  since  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  for 
battleships  and  diminishing  millions  for  aircraft,  while  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  directing  this  Nation's  armed  services  went  on 
their  way  scoffing  the  theory  of  General  Mitchell,  while  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  in  Germany  took  his  lessons  and  advice  and 
studied  his  methods  and  tactics;   and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  "the  only  defense  against  air  power 
is  air  power,"  and  It  should  be  made  certain  that  our  air  force  be  no 
longer  subordinated  to  the  Army  and  Navy;  and 
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Whereas  It  is  believed  that  this  Nation  Is  or  may  shortly  be 
placed  In  a  perilous  position  on  account  of  war  events  In  Europe: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tb.e  Walter  B.  EUia  Pott  No.  63  of  the  American 
Legion: 

1.  That  this  post  deplores  the  Inertia  of  those  directing  this 
Nation's  armed  services  and  inability  to  foresee  and  ccn^equent 
refusal  to  heed  the  advice  of  our  own,  the  former  General  Mitchell. 
who  commanded  the  Air  Serrlce  of  the  First  and  Second  Armies 
In  the  A.  E  F  .  and  this  post  further  deplores  the  arrest,  court 
martial,  and  suspension  from  service  of  General  Mitchell  approxi- 
mately 15  years  ago. 

2.  That  this  post  record  Its  position  and  recommendation  to  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  definite  and  immediate  arma- 
ments adequate  for  national  defense,  and  especially  for  a  separate 
air  force  superior  in  number  and  equipment  to  any  the  world  now 
knows  or  any  nation  has  now  planned,  and  that  the  cost  thereof 
be  not  considered,  either  in  dollars  or  In  the  ranks  and  titles  of 
opposing  Army  and  Navy  officers. 

3.  That  this  post  memorialize  State  and  National  headquarters  of 
the  American  Legion  for  approval  of  this  resolution,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  Legion  be  raised  In  demand  for  adequate  armaments 
as  herein  staled. 


ClHlli'lCATB 

Herndon  Taylor,  commander,  and  Herbert  W.  Wade,  adjutant,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  the  Walter  B.  Ellis  Post.  No.  63.  of  the  American  Legion. 
In  meeting  duly  assembled  at  Burlington,  N.  C,  on  the  28th  day  of 
May  1940. 

Hebndon  Tatujb.  Commander. 

HzaBixT  W.  Wade.  Adjutant.    ' 
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Unemployment  and  Idle  Productive  Capacity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  CMAHONEY.  OP  WYOMtNQ 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  opportunity  extended  me  that  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  very  timely  and 
challenging  speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
Chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  0'M.\honey.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  to  what  the  Senator  has  to  say  about 
the  imperative  necessity  of  our  working  out  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  Idle  productive  capacity.  He 
warns  that  we  must  not  for  a  moment  think  that  organization 
of  the  Nation  for  defense  will  be  a  substitute  for  this  abso- 
lutely essential  organization  of  oiur  productive  machinery  for 
the  full  employment  of  oiu-  people  and  the  full  use  of  cur 
productive  capacity.  That  warning  should  be  earnestly 
heeded  by  us  all. 

As  we  assemMe  tonight  the  world  Is  rushing  with  appalling  speed 
toward  what  may  be  the  climax  of  one  of  the  great  crl^s  of  human 
history.  Certainly  no  group  could  be  more  deeply  concerned  than 
this  In  the  meaning  of  the  crowding  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
In  Europe,  not  only  because  the  business  of  Insurance  men  is  the 
protection  of  life  and  prcp>erty.  b\rt  because  as  Americans  you  are 
Interested  In  the  preservation  of  those  Ideals  of  living  which  have 
enabled  America  to  attain  the  highest  standard  In  the  hli-tory  of 
ctvlllzatlcn. 

A  new  political  system,  based  upon  an  old  doctrine  of  arbitrary 
power,  repudiating  all  our  faith  in  Individual  freedom,  threatens 
to  engulf  the  world.  This  new  syhtgm  rejects  not  only  our  Ideals 
of  human  relations.  It  also  rejects  the  economic  system  which  Is 
based  upon  the  theory  of  private  property  and  free  enterprise. 

It  Is  profoundly  encouraging  to  note  the  practical  unanimity 
with  which  the  people  of  America  are  uniting  from  end  to  end  of 
the  country  to  defend  what  the  President  has  called  our  American 
way  of  hfe.  It  Is  important  In  these  circumstances  that  we  should 
understand  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  American  way  of  life  and 
that  we  should  try  to  appraise  the  caxises  which  have  imperiled  it. 

THZ   tKAUZKABLX  UCRT  TO  WOUC 

If  there  is  anything  distinctive  about  oxir  system.  If  there  Is  any 
mark  which  differentiates  American  ideals  of  political  and  economic 


organizations  frorft  those  of  other  peoples  and  other  countries,  it  is 
that  here  we  hold  it  to  be  a  sell-evident  truth  that  to  every  Indi- 
vidual Gcd  has  given  rights  which  no  other  Individual  or  no 
organization  of  individuals,  whether  political  -jr  economic,  can  take 
away.  The  right  of  every  man  to  work  and  to  possess  the  fruits 
of  his  toll,  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  speak  his  own  mind,  and 
to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  constitute  the  very  basis 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  these  are  precisely  the  Ideals  which 
are  being  swept  away,  together  with  life  and  property,  in  the 
tragedy  which  Is  now  being  enacted  upon  ETuropean  soil. 

The  founders  of  our  country,  when  they  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  mutually  pledged  to  one  another  the^;-  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
human  freedom  upon  which  they  were  establishing  this  Govern- 
ment. I  have  come  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you  because  I  believe 
that  the  preser^-ation  of  these  Ideals  by  our  people  on  this  continent 
constitutes  the  greatest  ser\-Jce  that  America  can  perform  for  a 
t>ewildered  and  tortured  world.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  this  we 
must  first  comprehend  that  the  problems  of  our  time  are  problems 
of  group  or  collective  ftrtivlty.  It  will  not  do  merely  to  seek  a 
scapegoat  on  whom  to  blame  our  economic  Ills.  Though  It  is  very 
easy  to  dramatize  and  personalize  the  haidshlps  we  are  unable  to 
cure,  such  a  course  serves  only  to  raise  temperature.  He  makes  a 
mistake,  for  example,  who  believes  that  the  European  dictators  are 
the  cause  of  the  European  tragedy.  They  are  only  the  results  of 
conditions  which  have  not  been  understood.  They  are  the  product 
of  economic  causes  which  have  compelled  men  to  turn  to  govern- 
ment for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  living  which  had  grown 
too  complicated  for  them  to  handle  by  themselves. 

The  seeds  of  the  present  disorder  were  sown  when  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  written  by  the  men  who  were  accounted  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation.  They  did  not  Intend  to  produce 
bloodshed  and  misery.  They  and  the  nations  which  sent  them  to 
Paris  were  Just  not  wise  enough  collectively  to  write  and  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  seeds,  thua  planted,  were  cultivated  by  the 
statesmen  who  followed  during  the  past  20  years  and  who  lacked 
the  wisdom  to  establish  economic  Justice  In  an  era  which  requires 
a  greater  degree  of  coop>eratlon  and  organization  than  was  ever 
before  needed  In  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    CROtT>    ACnvrTT 

A  few  days  ago  I  rode  down  Constitution  Avenue  In  Washington 
In  a  taxlcab.  Presently  we  passed  a  yellow  gasoline  truck.  The 
radio  In  the  taxi  was  telling  of  the  bombing  of  oil  storage  tanks 
in  Rotterdam.  The  headlines  of  my  newspaper  were  telling  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  by  the  French  to  protect 
the  Dutch  refineries.  The  label  on  the  Washington  truck  read 
"Shell  Oil  Co."  An  economic *'state  with  bases  at  Rotterdam. 
Holland:  at  Curacao.  Dutch  West  Indies;  at  Washington.  D.  C; 
and  at  so  many  other  spots  on  the  map  that  to  list  their  names 
would  make  a  geographical  gazeteer  of  re6p>ectab}e  proportions. 

Just  as  oil  is  produced  and  distributed  for  the  tise  of  Indi- 
viduals by  huge  organizations,  so  it  Is  also  with  practically  every 
commodity  upon  which  the  whole  commercial  structure  rests. 
Power  is  made  available  only  through  the  cooperation  of  large 
numbers  of  persons,  because  no  single  person  Is  capable,  under 
modern  conditions,  of  making  steam  or  electricity  available  for 
practical  use.  All  of  the  elements  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication which  only  a  few  decaules  ago  were  whoUy  within  the 
control  of  Indlvldvials  are  today,  so  far  as  modem  enterprise  Is 
concerned,  wholly  within  the  control  of  groups  of  individuals, 
and  these  Individuals  have  found  It  necessary  to  Impose  organi- 
zation upon  themselves  In  order  to  inake  their  purp>osee  effective. 
Old-fashioned  methods  of  transportation  are.  to  be  sure,  still 
available,  but  they  are  no  longer  convenient;  they  no  longer  serve 
our  purposes.  Our  great-grandfathers,  every  one  of  them,  could 
provide  themselves  with  all  the  transportation  they  needed  be- 
cause every  practical  man  of  a  century  ago  could,  under  the 
press  of  necessity,  build  himself  a  wagon  and  acquire  a  horse, 
but  none  of  us  can  equip  ourselves  wltli  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation which  the  modern  world  demands.  We  have  to  depend 
upon  the  collective  organizations  whlctf  manufacture  locomotives 
and  railroad  cars,  automobiles,  and  airplanes,  and  which  make 
steam,  electricity,  and  gasoUne  available  for  instant  use  Dy  every 
man. 

More  than  that.  Indeed,  the  preparation  of  food  has  been  moved 
from  the  family  kitchen  to  the  corporate  factory.  The  power 
spindle  has  displaced  the  distaff.  The  individual  for  whoee  bene- 
fit all  organizations,  both  political  and  economic,  are  formed  Is 
being  swallowed  up  by  both 

Thus,  organization  Is  the  mark  of  the  modem  world.  The 
troubles  of  this  generation  arise  ^rom  the  simple  fact  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  shape  this  necessary  organization 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  Individual  freedom  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  which  the  United  States  of  America 
was  establ.shed.  If  we  understand  the  meaning  of  organization 
and  the  necessity  of  making  It  serve  the  Individual  needs  of  all 
our  people,  we  shall  tmderstand  that  the  economic  organization, 
like  the  political  organization,  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
more  powerful  than  the  people.  We  shall  then  be  In  a  position 
to  offer  to  mankind  the  prescription  for  peace  and  prosperity, 
for  lack  of  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  today  tearing  away 
the  roots  of  civUlzation,  for  we  can  then  hold  fast  to  all  the 
material  advantages  of  Industrial  and  commercial  organizatlona 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  essential  human  rights. 
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Europe  has  oivar.ired  tcr  ^%r.  %Txi  though  much  airainst  our 
will,  by  that  very  Jac:  we  are  nc*  c-o~:^l'ie<i  to  oreanize  for  war 
also:  our  real  duty  is  to  orvrar.ire  '.>r  e--er.:ual  peace  Eurojje  has 
organ.zod  for  destmction  because  cf  Jear.  fear  that  races  and 
Individuals  cannot  live  without  pUlaee  and  rapine  upon  one  an- 
other. We  can  organize  for  constructive  purp>oses  once  we  realize 
that  the  world  provides  mere  than  enough  for  all  and  that  by 
Intelligent  dlstrlbut.on  of  the  abundance  which  surrounds  us  we 
can  actually,  through  orfTtinizaiion.  make  robbery  and  pillage  as 
unnecessary  among  nations  as  it  Is  among  men.  Not  upon  fear 
of  one  another  but  upon  faith  In  the  capacity  of  our  people  to 
cooperate  can  we  give  the  world  that  organizat.on  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  which  it  so  much  needs. 

PEOPLE    COME    rmsT 

If  we  are  to  achieve  this  end.  we  must  begin  by  recognizing  that 
people  come  flrst,  that  they  precede  all  forms  of  human  organiza- 
tion and  that  all  organizations  Justify  themselves  oriy  In  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  serve  people.  A  railroad  system  is  built  across 
a  continent  only  because  it  makes  cheap  transportation  available 
to  people.  A  telephone  system  Is  brought  into  er.istence  only  be- 
cause people  want  to  communicate  conveniently  at  long  distances. 
A  great  electric  company  is  pxissible  only  because  people  want  elec- 
tricity in  their  homes  for  light  and  for  power.  Automobiles,  air- 
planes, electric  refrigerators,  and  every  imaginable  device  which 
has  been  invented  to  supply  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  modern 
world  are  possible  only  because  living  people  demand  them;  and 
so.  all  industry,  all  business,  and  all  commerce  are  organized  to 
produce  and  distribute  the  unlimited  variety  of  products  which 
human  ingenuity  discovers  and  invents  Though  we  know  that 
none  of  these  things  wou'.d  be  possible  without  people  to  buy 
and  to  use  them,  we  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
complex  Industrial  organization  necessary  to  produce  and  distribute 
these  products  will  finally  defeat  itself  if  it  is  not  so  constructed 
as  to  guarantee  to  people  the  opportunity  to  acquire  what  business 
offers 

The  totalitarian  governments  of  Etirope  sprang  into  existence 
because  the  economic  organization  had  failed  to  preserve  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people.  Economic  organizations  and  political  organ- 
izations are  separate  entities  with  seoarate  functions.  The  one  is 
composed  of  onlv  part  of  the  people  and  possesses  no  elements 
of  sovereignty,  though  it  frequently  has  more  wealth  and  power 
and  intimately  affects  the  lives  of  more  people  than  do  many  polit- 
ical sovereignties.  The  latter,  unlike  the  former,  represent  all  the 
people,  not  part  of  them,  and  is  bound  to  do  equal  justice  by  all 
Individuals  and  by  all  economic  organizations  Political  organiza- 
tion-— that  Is  to  say.  government- — is  necessarily  superior  to  any 
economic  organization,  but  In  the  modern  world  because  the 
political  government  is  circumscribed  by  geographical  boundaries 
while  the  economic  state  Is  not.  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  out 
of  adjustment.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  economic  state 
acts  as  though  it  were  an  individual  while  the  geographical  state 
can  only  act  as  a  government,  and  as  Americans,  we  know,  since 
we  were  so  taught  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  gov- 
ernments are  Inferior  to  men  since  they  are  established  by  men. 

GOVERNMENTS    ENTER     ECONOMIC    FIELD 

It  is  thl«  confusion  of  the  rights  and  functions  of  the  two  entitles 
that  has  caused  our  modern  chaos.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia, 
because  they  were  unable  to  create  and  maintain  a  democratic  eco- 
nomic organization  that  would  provide  opportunity  and  employ- 
ment for  people,  were  compelled  to  enter  the  economic  field  as  gov- 
ernments, and  the  result  has  been  the  horrible  war  organizations 
which  are  attempting  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  some  of 
their  own  people  by  destroying  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
neighbors  while  sacriflclng  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of  their 
own  citizens  conscripted  for  military  service  and  making  slaves  of 
other  millions  conscripted  for  industrial  service.  Great  Britain 
and  FYance.  blind  as  we  have  been  blind  to  this  modern  political 
organization  of  death,  allowed  the  years  to  pass,  as  it  grew  in  power, 
and  having  failed  within  their  own  countries  to  protect  the  rights 
of  people  in  the  modem  economic  world,  find  themselves  in  a  dls- 
astrotis  extremity,  an  extremity  which  we  ourselves  now  share  be- 
cause the  arbitrary  organization  of  whole  pjeoples  for  war  has  re- 
pudiated the  old  concepts  of  neutrality  and  international  comity  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Though  as  a  result  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  in  defense  of  our 
Ideals  of  life,  to  organize  for  war  so  that  we  may  not  find  ourselves 
utterly  unprepared  as  other  peace-loving  nations  were,  we  ."^hall 
make  a  tragic  mistake  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  for  a  single 
moment  that  such  organization  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  neces- 
sary organization  for  peace  of  which  I  speak.  War.  and  even  prep- 
aration for  war.  may,  for  a  time,  seem  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  Armies  which  are  assembled  for  purposes  of  destruction 
will,  to  be  sure,  use  the  hands  which  we  have  not  had  the  intelli- 
gence, by  organization  and  cooperation,  to  put  to  work  in  the  pro- 
ductive enterprises  of  peace.  But  war  solves  nothing,  for  when  it 
is  over  the  same  stark  problems  of  people  and  their  relation  to  the 
economic  structure  remain  unanswered. 

He  who  imagines  that  In  this  great  crisis  America  can  dodge 
this  phase  of  the  problem  of  organization  by  preparing  for  war 
misses  the  fundamental  fa*t  that  there  is  neither  peace  nor  pros- 
perity save  In  production  and  In  full  employment.  American 
business  can  find  no  permanent  prosperity  in  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties to  a  modern  world  at  war.     Modern  war.  the  aggressors  have 


told  us.  Is  a  total  war.  That  means  not  only  the  destruction  of 
soldiers  and  of  civilians  and  of  women  and  of  children:  it  means 
also  the  destruction  of  the  ability  of  whole  peoples  to  produce.  No 
European  country  can  pay  for  anything  it  gets  unless  it  can  prn- 
ducer'tSj^xi^Sunerce  among  nations,  as  among  people,  is  merely 
the  exc^lMJtof  goods  and  services;  and  when  the  ability  of  one 
man,  o^^^'gHbp,  or  one  nation  to  produ^-e  Is  destroyed,  the  whole 
basis  of^cOmAerce  Is  destroyed.  Even  when  we  ourselves  prepare, 
as  we  must  prepare  for  our  own  defense,  upon  the  modern  scale 
we  necessarily  incur  an  expense  of  staggering  proportions  that  can 
only  be  met  by  Increasing  cooperation  and  production. 

PROBLEM   CANNOT  BE  POSTPONED 

Let  no  one  delude  himself,  therefore,  into  the  belief  that  our 
problem  of  organizing  people  so  that  they  may  all  reap  the  benefits 
(iffered  by  modern  science  can  be  postponed  by  either  war  or 
preparation  for  war.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  and  never  let  the 
question  for  one  single  moment  vanish  from  otir  minds,  what  is  to 
happen  In  this  world  after  the  war  is  over.  Who  is  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war?  Who  is  to  assuage  the  suffering  of  stricken 
populations?  Who  is  to  preserve  the  American  ideal  of  free  enter- 
prise if  we  are  not  to  do  it?  And  how  can  we  do  It  If  for  one 
moment  we  consent  to  set  aside  the  problem  of  economic  recovery 
for  the  benefit  of  all? 

I  have  no  blueprint  to  offer,  but  I  can  recognize  the  elementary 
principles  which  have  made  America  great.  Just  as  we  all  recognize 
them.  We  know  that  the  progress  of  America  has  been  the  fruit 
of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 
That  liberty  has  been  protected  heretofore  because  here  in  Amer- 
ica men.  until  recently  at  least,  have  always  been  economically 
free  Political  liberty  is  the  product  of  economic  freedom.  When 
economic  freedom  Is  lost  political  liberty  is  endangered.  That  Is 
the  le.sson  Europe  teaches  us  today.  The  genius  and  energy  of 
Americans  have  been  free  to  bequeath  all  manner  of  discoveries 
and  inventions  to  mankind,  but  as  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
produce  a  more  complex  economy,  depending  in  greater  and  greater 
degree  upon  complex  economic  and  commercial  organ Ization.  the 
Individual  has  b?en  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  preserve 
his  economic  freedom.  The  steady  Increase  of  tenant  farmers  and 
of  industrial  workers,  whose  only  property  is  an  uncertain  Job,  has 
marked  the  growing  instability  of  our  economic  system.  When 
people  are  without  property,  and  when,  for  any  reason,  they  cannot 
command  the  opportunity  to  work,  then  the  danger  to  established 
order  arises 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  demand  for  security.  That 
Is  the  phrase,  to  be  sure,  but  It  Ls  not  what  Is  actually  meant 
People  want  opportunity  much  more  than  they  want  security. 
People  have  always  been  ready  to  risk  everything,  even  life  itself, 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  objective.  But  when  organizations  become  so 
complex  that  the  individual  Is  overshadowed  and  has  no  sure  and 
certain  part  In  the  organization,  then  it  is  that  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  begin  to  appear.  America  has  heretofore  always  sought  to 
preserve  the  open  door  of  opportunity  to  people.  We  have  boasted, 
and  rightfully  so.  that  in  t^ils  country  every  man  who  Ls  able  and 
wining  to  work  could  work,  and  by  energy  and  Intelligence  could 
rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  business  and  in  Industry,  as  well 
as  in  Government.  It  is  Impossible  to  read  the  names  of  modem 
American  business  executives  and  political  leaders  without  know- 
ing that  this  is  so  The  greatest  personal  satisfaction  I  have  had 
as  chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Cemnilttee  has 
been  the  realization  as  a  result  of  my  contacts  that  America  Is 
still  devoted  to  the  old  traditions  of  freedom,  tind  that  American 
businessmen,  no  less  than  American  workers,  are  willing  to  protect 
and  defend  the  elementary  principles  of  human  rights  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded 

We  have  seen  from  what  has  happened  In  Europe  that  if  the 
modern  economic  organization,  for  all  its  internal  efficiency,  fails 
to  preserve  economic  opportunity  for  people,  the  state  inevitably 
steps  In  to  attempt  the  task  which  business  is  not  performing. 
When  people  cannot  find  employment  in  the  avenues  of  private 
Industry  they  turn  to  government.  When,  as  In  Germany,  the 
dominant  figures  of  the  economic  world,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  Interests,  seek  to  obtain  control  of  government,  they  only  lay 
the  ground  for  the  inevitable  restilt.  the  government  will  In  the 
end  dominate  and  control  business.  When  that  happens  free 
enterprise  is  gone  and  the  state  has  become  not  only  more  power- 
ful than  the  economic  organization,  but  more  powerful  than  the 
people. 

ECONOMIC   CONSTITUTTON    NEEDED 

That  Is  the  danger  which  America  seeks  to  avert.  It  is  the 
danger  that  America  must  avert  if  it  is  to  preserve  demi>cracy 
and  the  only  way  to  avert  it  is  to  avoid  the  mistake  that  Europe 
has  made  of  not  clearly  seeing  the  difference  between  the  economic 
and  the  political  organization. 

Once  before  the  people  of  this  land  faced  a  great  crisis  of  organi- 
zation. It  was  after  the  Revolutionary  War  when  Thirteen 
Sovereign  States  were  struggling  to  cooperate  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  their  people  In  an  imperfect  Union.  They  saw  the  need 
of  political  organization  then  and  they  called  together  a  conven- 
tion chosen  from  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  to  draw 
a  Constitution  which  would  give  them  the  more  perfect  Union 
that  was  needed  to  protect  the  general  welfare. 

The  political  organization  which  proceeded  from  that  Convei- 
tlon  wa«  the  work  of  all,  and  It  gave  to  the  world  a  Government  of 
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the  people,  that  Is  to  say,  a  govenunent  of  all  the  people;  a  gm- 
emment  which  derived  its  authority  not  from  the  desires  or  needs 
of  any  single  group,  however  powerful,  but  from  the  desires  and 
needs  of  a  whole  people  who  were  determined  to  provide  oppor- 
timlty  and  freedom  for  all. 

Our  greateet  need  now  to  a  conception  of  an  economic  organi- 
zation upon  the  same  broad  national  scale,  one  which  shall  not 
be  designed  to  serve  the  Interests  of  any  group  or  class,  but  which, 
like  our  political  organt::atJon.  shall  be  founded  upon  the  abiding 
conviction  that  otir  economic  system  must  be  so  organized  as  to 
serve  all. 

To  accomplish  this.  It  is  essential,  first  of  all.  to  agree  that  the 
political  function  must  be  reserved  to  the  political  organization 
and  the  economic  function  to  the  economic  organlvcatlon.  Once 
It  Is  made  clear  that  Id  America  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  any 
resptonslble  leaders  to  have  the  Government  absorb  the  ecc nomic 
fuiicllou,  the  greatest  source  of  mistinderstandlng  and  fear  will 
have  been  removed  The  most  effective  means  the  liberal  can  take 
now  to  help  preserve  democracy  and  to  establish  social  Justice  is  to 
make  It  clear  that  his  only  purpose  is  to  protect  government  from 
absorption  by  the  economic  organization.  I  kewlse,  the  most 
effective  means  the  conservative  can  take  now  to  preserve  free 
enterprise  is  to  make  It  clear  that  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  make 
the  economic  organization  more  powerful  than  the  people,  but 
that  his  only  aim  Is  to  protect  the  economic  organization  from 
absorption  by  the  state,  so  that  It  may  belter  serve  the  people. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  America 
Is  to  perfect  such  an  organization  of  free  enterprise  that,  by  pre- 
serving economic  opportunity  for  all  It  will  be  uruiccessary  to 
appeal  to  government  to  perform  the  economic  function.  Like 
our  predecessors  who  drafted  our  political  Constitution,  we  must 
draft  an  economic  constitution.  Just  as  they  undertook  to  pre- 
serve political  freedom  for  men  by  fixing  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  free  political  organizations,  so  we  must  preserve  economic 
freedom  for  men  by  defining  the  powers  and  functions  of  free 
economic  organizations. 

Such  is  the  challenge  that  is  presented  to  us  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  that  America,  founded  upon  the  rock  of  human  rights,  will 
meet  it.  , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'    .    I  Thursday,  June  6,  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  olive  branch  is 
no  longer  the  sjinbol  of  peace.  Bombers,  battleships,  and 
armored  tanks  have  replaced  it.  Peace  is  an  earned  posses- 
sion, based  upon  large  expenditures  of  money,  skillful  plan- 
ning, and  hard  work.  It  flowers  and  becomes  a  reality  only 
by  possessing,  in  adequate  quantity,  up-to-date  instruments 
of  war.  Protection  from  attack  by  the  bully  is  afforded  today 
just  as  it  has  always  been.  No  bully  ever  was  anxious  to 
attack  an  individual  who  is  not  only  able  to  fight  back  but 
able  to  win.  The  same  true  principle  applies  today  to  na- 
tions. Our  country  by  carrying  out  the  President's  rearma- 
ment program,  will  be  so  strong  within  a  very  short  time  that 
no  bully  nation  or  combination  of  them  can  overjxjwer  us. 

Now.  of  all  times,  is  the  hour  when  our  people  should  en- 
gage In  the  clearest  thinking  and  invoke  the  calmest  judg- 
ment of  which  the  Nation  is  capable.  Hysteria  is  deadly.  It  is 
a  deadly  anathema  to  sound  judgment,  to  quick  action;  and. 
conversely,  it  is  the  handmaiden  of  confusion,  dissension,  and 
despair.  Surely  upon  careful  reflection  no  person  will  doubt 
that  oUr  country  has  sufficient  time  to  arm  itself  adequately 
on  the  sea.  in  the  air.  and  on  the  ground.  We  have  no  time 
to  waste,  though. 

The  job  is  being  done  rapidly  now.  Positive  results  not  only 
will  be  seen  but  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world  within  a 
few  months,  and  I  mean  before  the  year  1940  expires. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  Navy  on  this  very  day  is 
the  best  and  strongest  this  Nation  has  possessed  throughout 
its  history.  It  now  is  better  than  Japan's  and  practically  as 
strong  as  England's.  Within  a  short  time  it  will  be  the  most 
powerful  the  world  has  ever  known.  Thanks  to  the  President 
and  to  our  cclleague  from  Georgia,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  chair- 
man, and  his  able  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  the  Senate 


Committee,  our  Navy  has  become  strong  during  the  last  7 
j-ears.  Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  naval  unins  con- 
structed since  1933.  Tliis  administration  has  constructed  a 
total  of  111  ships,  which  is  divided  as  follows;  3  airplane  car- 
riers. II  cruisers,  26  submarines,  7  auxiliary  ships,  62  destroy- 
ers, and  2  gunboats. 

The  Navj',  in  addition  to  those,  has  68  units  under  con- 
struction right  now  by  virtue  of  authorising  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  in  1934  and  1938.  Here  is  the  break-down:  8 
battleships — 6  of  35.000  tonff.  2  of  45,000  tons;  tiiese  ships  will 
be  completed  witliin  the  next  2  or  2^2  years;  2  of  them  are 
about  75  percent  completed  now.  One  airplane  carrier,  20,- 
000  tons;  6  cruisers,  ranging  from  6,000  to  10.000  tons  each; 
27  destroyers,  ranging  fiom  1,600  to^  1,800  tons  each;  14  sub- 
marines, 1,500  tons;  12  auxiliary  craft. 

Ehiring  the  present  session  of  Congress,  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  virtue  of  authorization  of  tiie  years  1934  and 
1938  for  the  following:  Two  battleships,  one  aircraft  car- 
rier, two  criiisers,  eight  destroyers,  six  submarines,  and  five 
auxiliary  ships.  These  are  to  be  laid  down  immediately. 
In  addition  to  those.  Congress  during  this  present  session 
has  authorized  three  additional  aircraft  carriers  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons  each;  66.000  tons  of  cruisers,  vaJ^ing 
from  6,000  to  10,000  tons  each;  and  21.00C  tons  of  sub- 
marines. 

Thus  the  Navy  now  has  a  total  of  160  ships,  either  under 
construction  or  to  be  built,  in  addition  to  the  units  afloat. 

Our  first  line  of  defense,  Alaska,  the  Philippines.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  immediately 
strengthened.  Our  eastern  shores  will  be  provided  with  air 
bases  and  sufficient  antiaircraft  equipmient.  Texas  has  been 
given  one  naval  air  base  and  should  have  at  least  one  more 
to  insure  adequate  protection  of  our  oil  supply,  which  is  so 
vital  to  national  defense,  and  to  insure  protection  from  pos- 
sible Invasion  from  Mexico. 

There  is  no  need  to  fret  about  our  air  force;  instead,  sub- 
stitute therefor  hard  and  quick  work  and  we  shall  fare  better. 
The  lone  voice  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  which  cried  out  20  years 
ago  in  vain  in  behalf  of  improved  aviation,  like  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  is  now  being  heard  and  heeded  like  the  voice  of  a 
messiah.  But  alas!  Suppose  that  we.  and  those  nations 
who  think  religiously,  economically,  and  politically  as  we  do, 
had  heeded  his  advice,  what  a  diifferent  world  we  would  be 
living  in  today.  But  only  the  enemies  of  democracy  heard  and 
were  convinced.  We  must  remember,  though,  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  and  not  necessarily  a  fault, 
to  oppose,  sometimes  vigorously  and  always  cautiously,  change. 
This  is  true,  likewise,  of  democracies. 

The  beaten  rut  always  is  more  pleasant  and  offers  less 
resistance  than  the  untraveled  wilderness.  But  our  present 
position  in  aircraft  is  not  nearly  as  unfavorable  as  the  public 
generally  believes.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  fairly  good.  Produc- 
tion will  be  developed  presently  to  thousands  of  planes  per 
month.  Before  pursuing  this  point  fui'ther,  let  me  return  to 
the  shades  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell. 

It  is  a  sign  of  wisdom  to  recognize  that  most  of  us  dislike 
the  thought  of  making  a  change,  and  we  dislike  to  undergo  the 
definite  and  positive  actions  that  any  change  produces.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  leaders  of  our  Army  and  Navy  of  15  years  ago 
were  intensely  human  in  this  regard.  They  rebuffed  the  sound 
and  timely  suggestions  of  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Hon.  Ross  Collins,  whose  pleas  for  mechanized 
forces  of  defense  are  known  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Surely  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Congressman  Ross 
Collins,  was  15  years  ahead  of  our  national  thinking  on  this 
subject.  Our  leadership  in  the  Army  today  is  in  .sharp  con- 
trast to  that  of  15  years  ago.  Under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  Honorable  Harry  Woodring,  Secretary  of  War; 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 
and  Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  we 
are  rapidly  acquiring  a  fully  equipped,  modern  army. 

After  consulting  some  four  or  five  sources,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  within  30  to  60  days  the  entire  production  of  miliUry 
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planes  in  the  United  States  will  be  about  700  per  month.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  our 
production  of  military  planes  was  approximately  500  per 
month.  Near  the  end  of  1940  I  have  no  doubt  our  production 
of  military  planes  will  be  approximately  1,000  per  month. 

I  am  told  by  competent  authority  that  new  airplane  fac- 
tories can  be  constructed  from  the  sround  up,  including  tools 
and  equipment,  in  not  more  than  6  months.  With  that 
thought  in  mind  it  must  be  obvious  that  within  12  months 
hence  the  number  of  military  planes  that  this  country  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  is  astounding.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  was  making 
no  overstatement  of  the  facts  when  he  stated  recently  that  his 
plant  alone  could  produce  1.000  planes  a  day  within  a  few 
months.  Regardless  of  the  boasts  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  as 
to  their  plane  production,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they 
have  a  combined  production,  under  present  conditions,  in 
excess  of  2,800  planes  per  month.  It  is  even  more  doubtful 
if  they  can  maintain  that  figure. 

Under  the  able  and  competent  leadership  of  Andrew  J. 
May  and  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  and  their  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Military  Affairs,  our  Army  will  presently  be  siz- 
ably  expanded  and  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
automatic  guns,  armored  tanks,  armored  motorcars,  and 
all  necessary  equipment. 

Too  many  of  cur  people  do  not  understand  that  the  Regular 
Army  is  just  one  part  of  the  Army  itself.  The  other  parts 
include  the  National  Guard,  the  Reserve  officers,  the  Air 
Corps,  and  so  forth.  Our  present  authorized  limit  for  en- 
listed men  in  the  Regular  Army  is  285,000 — not  including 
officers.  Due  to  "fifth  column"  activities  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  sound  judgment  demands  that  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  be  increased  to  approximately 
400.000. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  World  War  In  1914  our  Regular 
Army  consisted  of  4,701  commissioned  officers  and  87.781 
enlisted  men.  Our  National  Guard  had  8.323  commissioned 
officers  and  119,087  enlisted  men.  A  fairly  gcod  start  had 
been  made  in  the  installation  of  our  coastal  defense. 

The  Army  had  13  experimental  aeroplanes.  We  had  prac- 
tically no  modern  transportation.  The  total  rxpenditures 
for  military  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1914,  were  $114,500,814.39. 

To  date  our  Army,  with  the  additions  authorized  last 
year  by  the  Congress,  is  composed  of  the  following:  Regular 
Army.  13.500  commissioned  officers,  227,000  enhsted  men. 
Of  this  n^afber  70  000  are*  required  to  guard  our  overseas 
possessions,  the  Panama  Canal,  Hawaii,  the  Philipines,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Our  National  Guard  has  a  strength  of  17,000  officers  and 
235,000  enlisted  men.  In  addition  we  have  120,000  Reserve 
officers. 

The  air  force  consists  of  50,000  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
We  have  5,500  military  planes  of  all  types  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  modern  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  this,  approximately  $600,000  000  will  be 
rapidly  spent  for  purchasing  the  finest  of  automatic  rifles,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  the  best;  armored  tanks,  war 
planes,  modernized  vehicles,  ammunition,  and  all  needed 
equipment. 

The  needed  expansion  of  the  Army  Arr  Corps  has  been 
authorized,  together  with  the  construction  of  necessary  train- 
ing fields  for  training  of  ^  sufficient  number  of  pilots,  me- 
chanics, and  aerial  technicians  to  man  a  fleet  of  50.000  planes. 
The  problem  of  plane  obsolescence  will  have  to  be  watched. 

All  in  all,  there  Is  no  donbt  but  that  we  will  be  adequately 
armed  on  land,  on  the  seas,  and  in  the  air  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency within  a  short  time.  In  arriving  at  a  state  of  complete 
preparedness,  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  for  helping  to  mold 
public  approval  of  the  program.  I  believe  it  is  accurate  to 
state  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  Secretary  Hull 
have  been  fully  a  year  ahead  of  the  public  in  tlieir  thoughts 
concerning  fore.gn  affairs  and  preparedness. 


The  ghastly  examples  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Norway, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  loudly  speak  Hitler's 
purpose.  Prance  and  England  are  definitely  on  his  schedule. 
Maylie  Russia  and  South  America  are.  Who  knows  but  that 
Canada,  Mexico,  or  our  country  may  be  attacked?  As  a 
matter  of  common  horse  sense,  it  appears  to  be  to  our  national 
interest  to  assist  the  Allies  now  in  every  way  possible,  short 
of  war.  It  may  be  too  late  to  assist  them  90  days  from  now. 
Mussolini  is  helping  Hitler  very  materially  every  day  without 
having  declared  war. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  very  few  ways  at  this  moment, 
short  of  war,  that  we  can  help.  The  Allies  do  not  need  funds 
now.  They  have  several  billions  of  dollars  and  securi- 
ties on  deposit  in  this  country.  Their  paramount  need  Is 
airplanes.  No  doubt  the  lion's  share  of  our  present  produc- 
tion of  planes  is  going  to  them.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Doubtless  one  plane  now  is  worth  three  to  the  Allies  90  days 
hence.  A  material  way  for  us  to  help  their  cause  and  ours, 
too,  is  for  the  Army  to  let  them  have  its  surplus  supplies  and 
especially  planes.  This  could  be  accomplished  without  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  common  sense — and  not  to  do  so  would  surely 
be  a  violation  of  that  rule — by  the  Army  trading  in  its  planes 
to  the  manufacturers  for  new  ones  for  future  delivery.  The 
manufacturers  are  free  to  sell  these  and  other  planes  to  the 
Allies. 

We  are  making  rapid  strides  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  "fifth  column."  The  greatest  measures  of  preparedness 
along  this  line  will  come  from  the  helpful  cooperation  of  an 
interested  and  aroused  public.  The  public  is  on  its  toes  now. 
Our  law-enforcing  agencies  are  using  many  old  but  effective 
laws  to  reduce  the  hazard  from  this  treacherous  and  under-  ■ 
handed  method  of  attack,  and  new  laws  are  being  passed  by 
the  Congress  which  wilKmaterially  protect  us  in  this  regard. 
The  Department  of  Justice  will  revitalize  the  immigration 
machinery  through  vigorous  prosecution  and  through  the 
effective  and  active  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
This  Bureau  should  have  its  active  investigative  force  in- 
creased by  500  agents.  No  objections  will  come  from  any 
source  on  thLs  needed  increase  in  personnel. 

In  this  serious  hour,  let  us  not  lose  our  heads.  Time  is  the 
greatest  panacea  man  has  ever  known.  Let  us  patiently 
wait  out  and  work  out  of  our  difficulties.  Labor  and  industry. 
each  in  its  own  effective  field,  will  do  its  job  100  percent.  The 
team  of  labor  and  industry  will  function  like  a  smooth,  well- 
oiled  machine.  And  above  aU,  let  us  not  talk  our  country 
into  war. 

Prom  these  dark  days  of  cruelty  and  almost  total  suffering. 
God  will  bring  good  out  of  evil.  But,  as  Cromwell  said.  "Let's 
keep  our  powder  dry." 


Do  We  Need  a  Man  To  "Save"  Us? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  easily  understand- 
able reason,  thousands  of  Federal  employees  have  developed 
a  campaign  for  a  third-term  Presidency.  The  success  which 
has  greeted  their  efforts  in  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  European  war.  Hints  that  our  Nation 
may  l)ccome  involved  in  this  war  have  been  dropped  here  and 
there  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
spring  forth  into  an  overwhelming  "demand"  for  Roosevelt's 
renomi nation  and  reelection. 

BasicaUy  there  Is  a  weird  fallacy  behind  all  this  propa- 
ganda. There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  American  history 
to  indicate  that  a  President  who  leaves  every  major  problem 
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with  which  he  began  his  administration  completely  unsolved 
can  succeed  in  guiding  his  country  through  a  critical  period 
of  foreign  Affairs.  By  what  stretch  of  reasoning  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  an  administration  which  is  spending  more 
money  daily  in  time  of  peace  than  Great  Britain  is  spending 
daily  in  the  face  of  a  frightful  war  can  be  trusted  to  manage 
our  national  affairs,  should  we  become  engaged  in  the  war? 
Granting  every  proposition  of  the  new  dealers,  assuming 
their  contention  that  war  is  inevitable,  are  we  ready  to  en- 
trust the  management  of  our  National  Goverrunent  in  such  a 
situation  to  a  President  who  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single 
major  objective  which  he  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  his 
first  term  in  office? 

If  we  must  participate  in  a  war,  which  the  Republican  Party 
denies,  shall  the  conduct  of  our  affpirs  be  handed  over  to 
an  administration  which  has  created  more  internal  hatred 
among  our  people  than  we  have  ever  known  before  in  Ameri- 
can history? 

Tlie  record  of  the  present  National  Government  on  pre- 
paredness is  hardly  one  to  give  us  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  carry  on  our  affairs  in  time  of  grave  national  emergency. 
Within  the  War  Department  a  long-standing  feud  l)etween 
Secretary  of  War  Woodring  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Johnson  has  weakened  the  Army.  The  recent  struggle  be- 
tween large  elements  of  our  Nation  who  are  deeply  concerned 
over  air  safety  and  the  President  in  pushing  through  his  re- 
organization plan  involving  the  Air  Safety  Board  has  done 
nothing  to  encourage  a  belief  in  the  potential  strength  of  our 
aviation  if  war  should  come.  The  constant  refusal  of  our  high 
national  ofiQcials  to  permit  any  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  air  attack  upon  the  battleships  we  have  built  in  the 
last  7  years  is  a  third  confession  of  weakness. 

Surely  a  National  Government  which  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  such  internal  difficulties  cannot  be  trusted  to  con- 
duct our  affairs  in  the  event  of  war  Surely  a  President  who 
has  demonstrated  his  complete  unwillingness  to  adopt  a 
specific  course,  and  to  pursue  it  with  reference  to  our  own 
domestic  problems,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  otherwise  in 
the  face  of  war. 

If  the  danger  of  our  participation  in  another  European 
Struggle  Is  truly  Imminent,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  change  their  leadership.  Our  present  National  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  that  it  is  incompetent  in  time 
of  peace.    In  time  of  war  it  might  prove  disastrous. 


Dedication  of  the  Columbus  Arms  Mural  in  the 
Hispanic  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SUMNER  WIQXES,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRD  I  include  therein  the  following  timely 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under 
Secretary  oi  State,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Columbus  arms 
mural  in  the  Hispanic  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Tues- 
day afternoon.  May  28,  1940,  at  3:45  o'clock: 

I  count  It  a  great  privilege  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  tbls 
afternoon,  in  this  beautiful  Hiqianlc  Boom  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  mural  comprising  the 
arms  of  Christopher  Columbiis. 

Soon  450  years  will  have  {wssed  since  the  great  discoverer  first 
■ighted  the  lands  of  the  New  World  In  which  we  live.  And  while 
the  admiral  always  maintained,  as  the  words  blazoned  on  his 
anns  demonstrate.  "Por  Castllla.  por  Le6n.  nuevo  mundo  hall6 


Co\6n" — for  Castile  and  for  Leon,  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
world — we  Americans  know  that  our  New  World  of  the  Americas  was 
In  truth  discovered  for  a  higher  purpose  and  was  designed  to 
achieve  a  far  preater  destiny  than  merely  to  serve  as  an  appunage 
of  the  Old  World. 

Throughout  these  past  four  and  a  half  centuries  the  term  "the 
New  World"  has  come,  I  believe,  to  mean,  above  all  else  perhaps, 
in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  other  continents,  a  land  of  promise 
where  they  could  obtain  freedom — freedom  from  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant,  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  speak,  and  free- 
dom to  worship  God  as  they  themselves  t>elieved  right  Even  before 
tho.se  colonies  which  later  became  the  21  American  Republics  had 
all  of  them  achieved  their  political  freedom.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  World  men  and  women  had  achieved  Individual  freedom. 
Today,  throughout  the  three  Americas  comprising  Columbus"  new 
world,  there  still  exist  the  same  Ideal  and  the  same  goal  as  those 
which  the  founders  of  our  republics  sought  and  which  they  so 
successfully  achieved. 

In  these  darkened  hours,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  those  liberties  which  we  cherish,  and  by  which  we 
live,  have  been  assailed,  and  have  been,  at  least  momentarily, 
successfully  destroyed.  Almost  hourly  one  can  see  spreading  the 
tide  of  carnage  and  of  devastation  which  engulfs  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  who  desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  their 
lives  peacefully,  in  amity  with  all.  and  as  a  menace  to  none,  imder 
the  form  of  government  which  they  themselves  had  devised. 

In  a  physical  sense  and  In  a  material  sense,  I  realize  that  we 
are  at  last  fully  aware  of  these  dangers  In  the  Americas.  There 
has  never  previously  existed  so  comprehensive  an  understanding, 
so  close  a  relationship,  as  that  which  fortunately — fortunately  for 
each  one  of  them — binds  the  American  Republics  together  today. 
Any  act  of  aggression  by  a  non -American  power,  whether  It  be 
committed  south  or  north  of  the  Equator,  is  a  challenge  to  the 
security  of  all  and  will  be  so  regarded  by  them. 

But,  as  you  and  I  know,  the  ability  to  resist  aggression,  and 
to  preserve  our  Institutions  of  freedom,  requires  something  more 
than  mere  material  preparedness.  It  requires  Just  as  much  a  moral 
preparedness. 

Too  many  of  us  In  these  recent  generations  have  grown  fat — fat, 
physically,  and  fat,  mentally.  We  have  led  ourselves  to  believe 
that  we  were  all  of  us  secure  because  we  wanted  to  believe  that 
we  were  secure.  We  had  reached  the  point  where  many  of  lis 
even  thought  only  what  it  was  most  pleasant — what  it  was  the 
easiest — to  think.  And  how  many  of  us  here  In  these  United 
Slates  have  been  preoccupied  primarily  with  what  we  alleged  the 
country  and  the  Government  owed  us.  rather  than  with  our 
obligations  and  our  duty  to  the  country  and  the  Government? 

As  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  days  and  draw  Inspiration  from 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  created  our  Republic,  and 
who  made  our  Nation  great,  we  can  see  clearly  that  our  liberties, 
our  Institutions,  our  very  Independence  were  achieved  not  by  blind 
sloth  and  self-indulgence,  but  by  sacrifice  and  by  suffering,  by 
austerity  and  by  devotion,  and  not  Infrequently  by  blood  and 
sweat. 

The  price  of  our  continued  security  Is  a  rededlcatlon  of  them- 
selves In  this  sense  by  our  citizens,  the  eternal  vigilance,  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  public  Interest  of  those  In  authority, 
together  with  a  continuance  of  effective  and  Intimate  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  all  the  governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Only  In  that  way,  and  only  In  that  spirit,  can  the  New  World 
which  Columbus  found  continue  to  maintain  unassalled  and  un- 
assailable the  Institutions  of  democracy  which  free  men  and  women 
have  here  created. 


Foreign  Trade  of  the  Un^ed  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  exports  of  United 
States  merchandise  during  the  first  4  months  of  1940  were 
valued  at  $1,359,000,000,  the  highest  figure  for  this  period 
in  any  year  since  1930.  Exports  of  agricultural  products  ac- 
counted for  21  percent  of  the  total,  and  showed  a  net  gain 
of  $88,000,000  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  A  further  com- 
parison of  export  statistics  during  these  periods  shows  that 
exports  of  raw  cotton  increased  by  $97,000,000:  sugar  and 
related  products.  $0,000,000;  fr^b,  canned,  and  dried  vege- 
tables, $4,000,000;  packing-house^  products,  soyljeans,  and 
edible  vegetable  oils  and  fats  by  about  $3,000,000  each. 
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Nonagrlcultural  exports.  January-April  1940.  shox<red  an 
Increase  of  $353,000,000  over  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
increased  exports  In  five  groups — iron-  and  steel-mill  prod- 
ucts. $81,000,000;  aircraft  products.  $61,000,000;  machinery, 
$53,000,000;  nonferrous  metals.  $41,000,000;  and  chemicals 
and  related  products.  $25,000,000. 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1940.  valued  at  $834,000,000,  were  greater  than 
during  the  same  period  of  any  year  since  1930  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1937.  Agricultural  imports,  including  rubber,  silk, 
and  so  forth,  accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  total. 

The  greatest  gains  during  January-April  1940  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  1939  were  in  imports  of  crude  and 
semimanufactured  materials  required  by  American  industry. 
The  most  Important  increases  were  in  the  value  of  imports 
of  crude  rubber.  $45,000,000;  unmanufactured  wool,  $19,000.- 
000;  tin.  $15,000,000;  cane  sugar,  $11,000,000;  copper  and  furs. 
$10,000,000  each;  raw  silk  and  petroleum  and  its  products, 
$9,000,000  each. 

Undoubtedly,  gains  have  been  relatively  less  in  quantity 
than  in  value  for  both  exports  and  imports,  since  prices  have 
been  advancing  throughout  the  period  discussed. 


Resignation  of  Hon.  Charles  Edison  as  Secretary  of 

the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESroElJT  AND   HIS  REPLY 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Secretary  of  the  NavT.  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President's  reply: 

rw^     Tw  Mat  28,   1940. 

The  President. 

The  White  House. 
_      Dear  Mr.  Presedent:   As  you  already  know,  on  May  20    1940    I 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

"When  I  announced  my  candidacy  for  the  governorship  of  New 
Jersey.  I  told  the  President  that  I  felt  I  should  not  remain  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  more  than  30  dats  after  the  primary  I 
believed  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 
the  head  of  our  first  line  of  defense— should  not  also  be  a  candi- 
date for  political  office.  During  these  trying  times  there  must  not 
be  the  slightest  suspicion  that  decisions  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navv 
are  influenced  by  political  expediency." 

Accordingly  I  am  tendering  you  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  effective  at  your  convenience. 

The  plans  that  you  and  I  have  discussed,  anticipating  my  with- 
drawal, are  well  in  hand,  and  I  leave  with  the  full  assurance  that 
this  action  at  this  time  will  cause  no  disturbance  in  the  normal 
routine  of  the  Department. 

In  general,  the  objectives  we  have  striven  for  over  the  pact  3i' 
years  have  In  great  part  been  realized,  or  will  be  when  the  present 
Congress  finally  passes  the  current  legislative  program      The  shin- 

^^1  ♦hl^'fll^T^  Kr.**  P'"^'°U^  expansion  are  in  good  condition. 
as  is  the  fleet  In  being.  The  affairs  of  the  Navy  are  in  the  hands 
of  an  exceptionally  able  group  of  men  at  this  time,  from  ALfstan? 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Lewis  Compton;  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Harold  Stark;  the  Bureau  chiefs;  and  Depm- 
ment  heads  on.  ^^^t-i^^. 

♦i^^*M  ^^l""^  y°"  '""^  *^®  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  fine  rela- 
tions that  have  existed  between  us  and  for  the  opportunUy  ymi 
gave  me  to  serve  my  country.  ^k'y^^uuii.y  you 

Respectfully, 

Charles  Edison. 
The  White  House 

The  Honorable  the  Secretart  or  the  nTvT'""^""'  ''"'^  ''  '"''• 

__        _  Washington.  D.  C. 

T,r>^lf.  "^"-^v:  ^"*  °'  *^^-  '«*  "^  congratulate  you  on  your 
nomination  without   opposition  for   the   New   Jersey  governorship 


!  I  hope  you  will  be  elected;  and  I  say  this  because  you  have  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  of  responsibility  to  good  government  and  efficient 
government,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  your 

I        I  am  sorry  to  lose  you  as  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department— 

!    because   you   have   had   experience    there,   because   you   understand 

!    the    multifarious    problems    of    the    Navy,    and    becau.=e    you    have 

I    greatly  contributed  to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  service. 

I        In  regard  to  the  date  of  your  resignation  t.iklng  effect.  I  apply 

the   old   rule   laid   down   by  former   Presidents   when    members   of 

the  Cabinet  or  their  assistants  have  been  nominated  for  elective 

office.    I  realize  that  the  active  part  of  your  campaign  for  Governor 

wUl  not  begin  for  a  month  or  two.  but  I  know  also  that  vou  will 

want  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  State  at  an  earlier  period  in  order 

to    familiarize    yourself    with    all    of    the    .sections    and    all    of    the 

problems   of   New   Jersey,    even   though,    becau.se   of   your   previous 

experience,  you  are  conversant  with  every  section. 

I        I  know  also  that  in  your  present  position  it  will  take  you  several 

weeks  to  wind  up  various  matters  to  the   progress  of  which  vou 

are  essential.  ' 

May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  acceptance  of  your  resignation 
take  place  on  June  24?     This  wiU  give  you  enough  time.  I  think 
to  finish  the  immediate  tasks  at  hand. 

Also.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  continue  to  count  on  your 
advice  in  many  matters  which  relate  to  the  defense  development 
now  under  way,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  time  during  the  next  few 
months  to  come  to  Washington  frequently  in  order  that  I  may 
talk  things  over  with  you.  ^ 

T  i  ^^^  "°*  *^"  ^'°"  °'  ^^^  affectionate  personal  regard  In  which 
I  hold  you.  and  of  the  real  admiration  I  have  had  for  your  under- 
standing of  naval  affairs.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid 
record   you  have  made.  *^  ^"^^u 

As  ever  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Humanitarian  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BUFFALO    (N.   Y  )    COtTRIER-EXPRESS 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
voting  billions  to  plug  the  holes  existing  in  our  country's 
defense  structure,  it  is  heartening  to  note  practical  evidence 
of  legislative  action  directed  toward  relief  of  innocent  people 
suffering  through  the  ravages  of  war.    One  of  these  p'eces  of 
legislation    is   House   Joint   Resolution   501.     If   this   bill   Is 
passed.  $15,000,000  will  be  provided  for  the  relief  of  overrun 
countries— aU  too  litle;  but  if  the  leaders  of  the  House  would 
only  permit  it  to  be  brought  up  and  voted  on  at  once   our 
country  could  set  about  doing  some  good  right  away      The 
rule  for  this  bill  was  given  by  the  Rules  Committee  on  May  8 
1940.  and  yet  we  have  not  been  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  it' 
The  most  recent  evidence  of  a  practical  desire  to  be  of  aid 
Is  evidenced  by  the  bill  of  my  very  able  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ColeI.     His  bill  is  H.  R   9721   and 
directs  that  $25,000,000  worth  of  surplus  commodities 'held 
by  Uncle  Sam  be  turned  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
distribution  to  refugees  in  Europe.     Our  colleague    with  his 
usual  keen  recognition  of  essentials,  takes  this  method  of  try- 
ing to  put  some  of  our  resources  to  a  practical  and  humani- 
tanan  use.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  granted  to  me,  I  insert  a^ 
this  point  a  splendid  editorial  appearing  in  the  Buffalo  Cour- 
ler-Express  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  of  June  4,  1940.  commending  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Congressman  Cole,  for  trying  to 
see  that  some  of  our  surplus  commodities  be  used  in  helping 
to  save  lives: 

chancx  to  savb   ltves 
Regardlera   of  differences   over   foreign   policy   and    prepared ne«=s 
''^°f  ,^°^^^<^^ine  sympathies  in  the  presem  war,  all  A^^Zlniot 
good  WUl.  we  believe,  will  approve  the  bill  Introduced  ^the  House 

^^^rT'^"^  "^i  ^^"'^'^  ^°"-  °'  ^^'^    <»'^«^ting  that  .2^! 
000,000  worth  of  surplus  commodities  on  hand  in  the  United  States 

^  SI^^^T^^ZT""  ^   ^°"   ^°^  clistrihution   ^'tf^.^s 
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As  Mr  CoiE  reminded  the  House,  the  United  States  "has  In 
warehouses  and  stockrooms  throughout  the  country  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton,  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheal  and  corn,  tons  of 
dried  fruits — all  tho^e  things  that  go  to  sustain  life,  and  which 
are  so  sorely  needed  by  war  refugees." 

Mr.  Cole  took  cognizance  In  advance  of  the  argiiment  that 
we  must  look  out  for  cur  own  unfortunates  first.  He  conceded 
that  there  are  millions  in  this  country  "who  are  distressed  and 
living  under  undesirable  and  deplorable  conditions."  But  he 
pointed  out  that  their  condition  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
the  millions  suddenly  made  destitute  wanderers  on  the  face  of 
Surope  It  might  be  added  that  the  $25,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
commodities  on  hand  in  this  country  is  not  doing  any  good  lying 
"in  warehouses  and  stockrooms."  to  our  own  "submerged  one- 
third." 

Why  not  turn  those  surplus  commodities  loose  where  they  will 
save  countless  thousands  of  lives? 


The  Bill  of  Rights  My  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


ESSAY    BY    MARILYN    BARNETT,    OF    ASHLAND,    OHIO 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  essay  written  by  a 
young  lady  who  resides  in  my  district. 

Six  years  ago  the  American  Legion  of  Ohio  advocated  an 
Americanism  program  to  be  carried  on  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  Each  year  the  subject  selected  for  the 
essay  contest  pertained  to  Americanism.  This  year  the  title 
was  "The  Bill  of  Rights  My  Protection."  Approximately 
150.000  essays  were  written  this  year  as  part  of  the  program 
set  up  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  R.  B.  Gardner,  de- 
partment commander,  and  W.  L.  DeWeese,  director  of  junior 
activities.  Out  of  this  number  12  were  chosen,  and  this  select 
few  were  given  a  trip  to  Washington  with  all  expenses  paid. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  put  in  the  Record  the  essay 
written  by  one  of  the  winners.  Miss  Marily-n  Barnett,  of 
Ashland,  Ohio: 

THE   BILL    or   RIGHTS    MT    PROTrCTION 

The  founders  of  our  democracy  showed  amazing  foresight  when 
they  refused  to  adopt  the  Constitution  without  the  understanding 
that  a  listing  of  specified  rights  would  be  Included.  These  righU 
are  the  first  10  amendments  to  tho  Constitution,  which  are  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Although  these  men  and  their  parents  and 
grandparents  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  unjust  governments, 
their  sufferings  were  not  so  great  as  the  sufferings  of  the  millions 
living  today  in  dictator-governed  nations.  When  those  wise  men 
formulated  the  Bill  of  Rights,  little  did  they  know  that  in  years 
to  come  these  same  10  amendments  would  guard  130.000.000  peo- 
ple more  efflciontly  than  any  other  law  or  government  could.  For 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Madison,  who  did  most  of  the  work, 
and  his  coworkers.  I  thank  God.  The  fruits  of  their  labor  have 
saved  me  from  a  life  of  oppression. 

I  am  especially  thankful  for  the  first  amendment.  As  long  as 
that  amendment  plays  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  need  fear  no  man.  For  that  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  press,  "the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  the  redress  of  grievances."  What 
more  freedom   could   any   fair-minded  person   want? 

While  all  five  sections  of  the  first  amendment  give  me  the  best 
sort  of  privileges.  I  personally  get  the  most  protection  from  the 
first  section.  That  section  states.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  " 

The  reason  religious  freedom  means  so  much  to  me  is  because 
I  am  a  Jew.  Being  a  Jew  at  this  particular  time  In  almost  every 
country  on  the  glol>e  Is  being  in  a  very  hazardous  position.  In 
the  United  States,  protected  by  the  BlU  of  Rights.  I  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Nothing  to  fear.  How  good  those  words  sound.  I  am 
allowed  to  go  to  a  public  school.  I  am  permitted  to  buy  clothes, 
food,  and  the  necessities  and  luxuries  I  need  and  want  at  any 
store  I  choose.  I  am  able  to  go  to  the  church  of  my  faith  and 
worship  God  as  I  choose.  At  no  time  am  I  taunted  because  of 
my  religion:  never  am  I  excluded  from  things  because  of  my  belief. 
LXXXVI— App 229 


At  this  particular  time  the  first  amendment  seems  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  my  everyday  life  than  do  the  others. 
But  still  I  cannot  help  but  realize  tne  importance  of  the  safeguards 
guaranteed  me  by  the  other  nine  amendments.  Especially  the 
protection  against  Illegal  entry  and  unreasonable  searches,  and 
the  assurance  of  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  With  these 
rights  assured.  It  certainly  la  the  Bill  of  Rights — my  protection. 


No  Bill  of  Attainder  Under  Our  System — A  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Bridges  Deportation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       ' 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


y> 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  For  many  years 
this  daily  newspaper  has  been  the  recognized  Republican 
Party  organ  in  northern  California.  The  author  of  the  edi- 
torial, Mr.  Chester  Rowell,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Paity  in  California.  I  cite  these 
facts  to  show  that  among  the  thinking  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, regardless  of  party  affiliations,,  there  is  definite  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  a  biU  of  attainder  by  this  Congress, 
no  matter  who  the  individual  m^y  be  who  is  the  object  of  such 
an  attack.  "  \     "    ;    .'    '   "  <     •  .  . " 

The  editorial  follows:'         j  ./".       y  '  ,       ".    ' 

Congress  Is  st.U  playing  wlt|r  the  Idea  of  deporting  Harry^rldges 
by  bill  of  attainder,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  prohJfiVttQn  -^ 
of  such  a  process.  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  those  who  shoifp""^ 
most  loudly  for  the  Constitution  are  often  those '  least  familiar 
with  its  prov.sions  and  least  concerned  for  granting  to  others  the 
rights  11  guarantees  to  themselves.  In  this  case,  since  the  effort 
to  deport  Bridges  by  due  proce.ss  of  law  failed  on  a  finding  of 
want  of  proof,  it  Is  proposed  to  substitute  undue  process  of 
attainder.  For  surely,  these  objecto^  conclude.  Bridges  Is  an 
"undes.rable  alien."  since  they  do  not  desire  him.  And  If  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  general  law  for  the  deportation  of 
aliens  merely  because  they  are  "undesirable,"  what  could  be  sim- 
pler than  a  special  law  for  the  deportation  of  this  particular  un- 
desired   one? 

The  attempt  is  even  made  to  support  the  proposal  by  illoglc 
Since  Congress  has  passed  special  laws  to  confer  citizenship  on 
jiamed  Individuals,  it  is  argued,  wh^  not  a  special  law  to  expel 
one  who  is  not  yet  a  citizen  and  whom  these  proponents  do  not 
want  as  either  a  citizen  or  a  resident?  They  forget  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  confer  a  special  favor  and  another  to  deny  to  a  special 
individual  a  general  right. 

So  citizenship,  being  a  privilege,  may  be  specially  conferred  even 
In  excess  of  general  legal  right.  But  It  cannot  be  denied  In  that 
special  way.  And  the  general  right  of  an  alien  who  legally  entered 
the  country  to  remain  here  unless  found  guilty  of  deportable 
offense  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  special  legislative  act  declaring 
him  guilty  of  that  offense  without  hearing  and  imposing  on  him 
a  penalty  not  thereby  applied  to  others.  This  is  the  exact  "bill 
of  attainder"  which  the  Constitution  forbids.  It  had  been  a  real 
evil  under  despnitic  governments  in  England.  It  has  since  passed 
so  far  out  of  use  and  memory  that  most  people  had  forgotten 
even  the  constitutional  provision  against  It.  This  Bridges  reso- 
lution is  the  first  time  it  has  been  proposed  In  American  history. 

In  these  times,  when  feeling  runs  high  and  when  the  "fifth 
column,"  which  has  proved  so  dangerous  elsewhere,  may  have  to  be 
dealt  with  here,  It  is  especially  important  that  we  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  proceedings  against  only  actual  evils,  and  not  even 
against  them  by  denying  rights  whose  protection  is  important  to 
all  of  us.  There  was  too  much  of  that,  under  less  provocation.  In 
the  last  war.  Tlie  temptation  may  be  greater  now,  which  is  the 
greater  resison  for  being  on  our  guard  against  It. 

Here  is  an  Illustration,  from  the  beginnings  of  Hltlerian  Germany: 

One  of  the  very  last  really  free  speeches  made  in  the  free  Reich- 
stag of  the  German  Republic  was  an  Intentionally  offensive  one.  by 
a  Communist  deputy  Just  returned  from  Russia.  It  was  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  autumn  session  of  1932,  Just  4  months  before 
Hitler  came  to  complete  power,  but  when  he  already  had  a  large 
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party  In  the  ReJchstag  and  his  ruffians  were  defying  all   law  and 
order  on  the  streets. 

The  Reichstag  being  unorganized,  it  was  the  rule  that  the  oldest 
member  call  it  to  order  and  make  the  opening  speech.  There  were 
some  hundred  Commtinlst  memljers.  and  among  them  was  the  oldest 
deputy.  Clara  Zetkln,  bom  in  1857  and  a  particularly  bitter  and 
vituperative  revolutionist.  She  Insisted  on  her  right,  and  made  a 
speech  demanding  the  Impeachment  of  President  Ilindsnburg.  de- 
nouncing the  scowling  brown  shirts  before  her.  and  predicting  that 
she  would  live  to  "open  the  first  workers'  and  peasants'  council  of  a 
Soviet  Germany." 

Nothing  cotild  have  been  more  provocative  and  "subversive."  If 
any  speech  was  to  be  suppressed  in  the  last  free  Parliament  of  a 
free  Germany,  this  wotild  have  been  the  first  one  banned.  But  the 
Nazi  members,  under  orders,  received  It  In  frowning  silence.  They 
were  waiting  their  day,  which  was  soon  to  come.  And  when  it 
came  they  suppressed  not  merely  that  provocative  extreme  of 
free  8F>eech.  but  all  free  speech  whatever. 

The  Germany  In  which  Clara  Zetkin  could  make  speeches  to 
which  nearly  everybody  objected  was  the  Germany  in  which  Hitler 
could  also  make  speeches,  equally  abusive  and  revolutionary  But 
it  was  likewise  a  Germany  in  which  reasonable  men.  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  reactionaries,  liberals,  and  radicals  could 
make  speeches  which,  if  heeded,  might  have  saved  Germany.  It 
was  a  Germany  In  which  workers  could  Join  unions  and  owners 
could  manage  their  properties:  in  which  rights  were  protected  and 
crime  was  punished  by  law  alonffe.  An  aged  Communist  woman, 
croaking  the  last  words  of  bitterness,  was  the  final  symbol  of  that 
liberty.  ^^ 

Four  months  later  Hitler  was  In  power.  Clara  Zetkin  could  not 
have  made  that  speech.  But  neither  could  anv  member  of  the 
Reichstag  make  any  sj>eech.  except  to  Join  in  the  unanimous  roar 
of  "Ja"  to  whatever  Hitler  proposed.  No  person  anywhere,  in 
public  or  private,  could  freely  express  his  own  views  on  anvthlng. 
No  one  had  any  rights  which  Hitler  was  boimd  to  respect,  not 
even  the  right  to  be  tried  for  his  crime,  to  choose  or  quit  his  Job. 
to  own  his  property,  or  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  as  Hitler 
disposed.     Now  the  world  is  paying  the  price. 

When  Americans  propose  to  deprive  persons  to  whom  they  object 
of  the  rights  they  themselves  claim,  they  might  well  recall  this 
Incident  of  Clara  Zetkin. 


French  Pre-war  Laws  Hindered  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Wil- 
liam Philip  Simms  from  today's  Washington  News: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  6,  1940] 

FRINCH     PSX-WAB    LAWS     HINDEBED    INDtrSTRT 

(By  WUliam  Philip  Slmms,  Scripps-Howard  foreign  editor) 
Paxis.  June  S. — With  the  Germans  pounding  the  Somme  front  In 
their  drive  toward  Paris,  everyone  here  now  admits  that  Prance  Is 
paying  the  price  for  having  attemptwTtoo  rapid  social  progress  at 
the  expense  of  naUonal  defense  whllft  her  neighbor.  Germany  did 
the  exact  reverse. 

Today  French  labor — like  British  laljor — is  heart  and  soul  behind 
the  Allied  war  effort.  Leaders  who  formerly  permitted  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  communistic  elements  now  admit  their  mistake  and  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  overcome  Its  consequences.  But.  the 
tragedy  being  as  it  is,  France  needs  planes  and  guns  now,  not  next 
fall. 

A  couple  of  y«fcra  ago  France's  huge  program  of  social  legislation 
brctight  Industry  practically  to  a  standstill.  The  effort  was  to  make 
over  the  nation  In  a  day.  Wages  were  raised,  work  hours  shortened 
and  airplane  and  other  defense  industries  were  nationalized  The 
program  was  In  large  port  an  excellent  one.  if  It  Jiad  been  worked 
out  over  a  period  sufficient  to  permit  necessary  readjustments 

But.  due  largely  to  the  pressure  of  left-wing  elements  in  the  labor 
movement,  no  such  time  was  allowed.  Instead,  the  attempt  was  to 
achieve  in  a  few  months  social  gains  that  might  safely  have  been 
achieved  in  as  many  years. 

Sit-downs,  slow-downs,  and  other  varieties  of  strikes  became 
epidemic  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Across  the  Rhine.  Hitler  was  con- 
scripting labor  as  veil  as  capital  and  compelling  men.  women,  and 


children  to  work  day  and  night  on  preparntion  for  wnr.  But  Prance, 
2  years  ago.  was  turning  cut  25  to  30  planes  a  month,  and  in  every 
other  respect  French  national-defense  efforts  were  suffering  dis- 
astrou-sly. 

Their  radicals  dropped  out  of  sight  quickly  after  the  war  began, 
some  of  them  fleeing  to  other  countries.  Today  the  rank  and  file 
of  French  workers,  always  tremendously  patriotic,  are  united  be- 
hind Premier  Reynaud.  whether  they  are  at  their  benches  or  in 
the  front -line  trenches. 

Americans  here  say  emphatically  that  Prance's  bitter  experience 
presents  a  vastly  important  lesson  for  the  United  States. 


Expenses  of  National  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  FAYETTE  B    DOW  BEFORE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND 

MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Fayette  B.  Dow  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill  iH.  R.  9966)  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  national  preparedness: 

STTMMART 

Owners  of  automobiles  and  trucks  have  contributed  liberally  and 
almost  continuously  to  emergencv  expenditures  of  the  federal 
Government  since  1917.  They  have  paid  and  are  paying  excises 
upon  cars,  trucks,  parts,  accessories,  gasoline,  and  lubricants 

These  special  taxes  produced  »1. 174.416,070  from  1917  to  1928 
Approximately  $1,000,000,000  of  this  sum  was  collected  following 
the  armistice  for  these  levies  were  continued  for  several  years  after 
other  war -emergency  taxes  were  repealed. 

Following  the  war.  the  States  launched  an  i;nprecedented  high- 
way-building program  largely  financed  through  gasoline  taxes  and 
registration  fees  By  1940.  State  and  Federal  revenue  from  gasoline 
taxes  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  per  year.  Registration  fees  produced 
an  additional  $412,500,000  Special  automotive  taxes  now  account 
for  40  percent  of  all  revenue  collected  by  the  average  State 

Since  1932  temporary  emergency  Federal  excises  on  automotive 
equipment  and  on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  have  produced 
$2,138,340,518. 

These  sources  have  produced  the  staggering  sum  of  $16,000,000  000 
In  a  little  more  than  two  decades. 

The  tremendous  mileage  of  broad,  hard-surfaced  highways  which 
has  been  built  with  the  revenue  is  an  essential  contribution  by 
motorists  to  our  national  defense. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  a  50-pcrcent 
increase.  Such  obvious  luxuries  as  distilled  spirits  beer  and 
cigarettes,  will   bear  lncrea.«-es  ranging  from   17   to  33   percent 

The  simple  average  combined  State  and  Federal  tax  on  gasoline 
now  amounts  to  5  44  cents  per  gallon.  With  the  proposed  '  .-cent 
increase,  the  rate  approaches  6  cents  per  gallon,  or  a  tax  of  45 
percent  of  the  current  retaU  price,  an  exceecUngly  high  tax  on  a 
necessity.  o  j       e>  » 

,ftJ^^  present  tax  on  lubricating  oils  ranges  from  25  percent  to 
100  percent  of  the  wholesale  price,  depending  upon  the  qualltv  of 
*ubncants  used      The  proposed  Increase  amounts  to  12' ,  percent 
Under    the    current    program    motorist    taxes    must    provide    ao- 
proxlmately  $126,000,000.  or  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total. 

STATEMENT    RC     H      R.     9966 

My  name  is  Fayette  B  Dow.  I  am  appearing  before  you  today 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Petroleum  Industries  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Petroleum  Association,  the  Mid-Continent  OU 
&  Gas  Association.  Western  Petroleum  Refiners  As.sociation  Penn- 
sylvania Grade  Crude  Oil  Association,  and  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  I  am  not  here  to 
oppose  additional  taxes  upon  the  petroletun  Industrr  or  ita 
products,  ' 

No  American  citizen  can  deny  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  an 
adequate  national  defense  Is  the  paramount  task  of  the  hour  Few 
will  quarrel  with  the  bitter  fact  that  the  patriotism  and  Ideals  of 
freedom  which  the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  possess  no  loneer 
are  sufficient  protection  against  modern  mechanical  warfare  Ob- 
vious to  most  citizens  Is  the  need  for  huge  expenditures  upon  air- 
craft, tanks,  guns,  munitions,  and  personnel,  which  recently  have 
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been  recoTrmrnd.'^d  so  th?t  we  may  meet  any  brutal  challenge  to 
the  American  way  of  living. 

It  is  the  hope  ai,d  prayer  of  this  peace-loving  Nation  that  we  may 
never  be  forced  to  U'^e  these  weapons.  But  we  are  not  a  nation 
of  individuals  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  we  now  clearly 
see  that  armed  force  must  be  matched  with  force.  We  realize  that 
an  adequate  defense  will  entail  large  expenditures,  and  I  believe 
that  we  all  are  willm;?  and  ready  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  In 
order  to  attain  cur  objective. 

I  also  am  certain,  however,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  levying  new  taxes  to  distribute  the  necessary 
burden  as  equitably  as  possible  among  these  who  must  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  this  program.  In  the  pressing  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  however,  it  l.-s  p>osslble  that  certain  groups  may  be  asked  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  this  cost,  and  I  therefore  ask  your 
earnest  consideration  of  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  taxation 
of  h;ghway  tran-portaticn  and  petroletim  products. 

During  the  lust  war  emergency,  automotive  transportation  for 
p.issenger  and  freight  service  had  not  become  the  essential  it  now 
is  and  was  taxed  as  business  right  along  with  furs.  Jewels,  sporting 
goods,  theater  admissions,  and  similar  articles.  In  1917.  when  a 
3-pcrcent  sales  tax  was  levied  on  automobiles,  trucks,  and  motor- 
cycles, there  were  less  than  5.000,000  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
entire  United  States 

It  has  t>e€n  sad,  however,  that  the  World  War  provided  the  Im- 
petus which  motorized  the  Nation  within  the  10  years  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  yeoman  work  done  by  the  hastily  as- 
sembled trticks  and  motorcars  diirlng  1917  and  1918  brought  Into 
bo!d  relief  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  automotive  transporta- 
tion By  1930.  the  automobile  ranked  with  food,  housing,  and 
clothing  as  the  wcrkii:gman's  necessity,  and  by  1940  more  than 
30  000  000  vehicles  were  registered  in  this  country. 

In  the  d.-:ys  follcwins  the  war,  while  the  automobile  was  pass- 
ing out  of  the  luxury  clas-siflcatlon.  the  taxes  on  furs.  Jewels,  and 
other  luxuries  were  removed.  Tfutes  on  automobiles  were  so  pro- 
ductive, however,  that  the  majority  of  them  were  retained  until 
1926.  and  the  la.st  of  the  •"emergency  automotive  "  levies  was  not 
removed  until  1928.  These  special  taxes  borne  by  motorists  pro- 
duced $1,174,416,070  from  1917  to  1928.  and  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  of  this  sum  actually  was  collected  following  the  Armistice. 
Motorists,  therefore,  helped  the  Nation  return  to  normality  dur- 
ing the  twenties,  and  a  largo  portion  of  their  contribution  may  bo 
said  to  have  aided  the  Nation  In  effecting  a  $10,000,000,000  reduc- 
tion in  Its  national  debt  during  this  penod. 

Meanwhile,  automobile  manufacturers  produced  a  consistently 
better  product  which  was  sold  at  continuously  reduced  prices. 
The  petroleum  Industry  kept  pace  by  providing  consistently  im- 
proved fuels  at  retail  prices  which  were  slashed  from  29  74  cents 
per  gallon,  excluding  tax.  In  1920,  to  13.17  cents,  excluding  tax. 
by  1940.  These  accompli.'^hments  brought  the  automobile  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  citizen  and  were  accompanied  by  a  press- 
ing demand  for  more  and  better  highways.  To  provide  revenue  for 
thes-e.  the  Slates  levied  taxes  ^n  gasoline,  and  Increased  regis- 
tration fees  en  motor  vehicles. 

The  growth  in  revenue  from  automotive  sources  was  little  short 
of  phenomenal.  In  1919  the  car-ovenlng  public  paid  $1,022,514  in 
gasoline  taxes  and  $64  697.256  In  registration  fees.  By  1940  State 
and  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  were  yielding  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000.000  per  year,  and  registration  fees  levied  by  the  State  were 
providing  an  jiddltlonal   $412,494,000. 

Most  of  the  States  acted  wisely  and  applied  these  revenues  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  magnificent  Nation-wide 
highway  sy.stem. 

Even  with  the  limited  number  of  trucks  and  relatively  Inade- 
quate roads  of  the  period,  highway  transportation  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  by  moving  huge  quantities  of  supplies  from 
the  Middle  West  to  the  Atlantic  sealmard  In  the  last  war.  Today, 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  State  highway  departments  and  the 
United  States  Public  Roads  Administration,  we  have  a  greater 
mileage  of  broad,  hard-surfaced  highways  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Tliese  highways  and  our  4.500.000  trucks  are  an 
essential  arm  of  our  national  defense,  not  only  for  the  movement 
of  munitions  but  especially  for  the  fast  motiement  of  the  highly 
mechanized  equipment  which  modern  warfare  "demands.  Highway 
building,  even  with  modern  methods,  is  a  slow*  process,  and  I  am 
sxire  we  are  all  thankful  to  the  motoring  pupic  for  having  con- 
tributed more  than  $16,000,000,000  in  gasoline  taxes,  registration 
fees,  lubricating-oll  taxes,  and  In  other  levies — both  State  and 
Federal — to  make  possible  our  present  highway  system. 

During  the  depression,  several  States  developed  the  habit  of  mis- 
using their  highway  funds  to  finance  relief,  schools,  and  many 
other  general  functions  of  government.  The  restilt  was  that  the 
motorist  contributed  far  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
government  during  those  trying  times. 

By  no  means  were  these  the  only  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  made  by  motorists  during  the  thirties.  Dtiring  1932,  the 
Federal  Government  again  called  for  aid.  and  again  the  motorists 
responded  In  that  year  "emergency"  taxes  were  levied  on  gaao- 
line.  lubricating  oils,  cars,  trucks,  and  their  accesacries.  Since  1932 
these  excises  have  been  repeatedly  enacted,  although  they  clearly 
were  designated  as  "temporary"  taxes  when  they  were  assessed 
originally.     Federal  levies  upon  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  alone 


produce  rrvenue  at  the  rate  of  about  8230.000.000  annually.  Since 
1932  they  have  produced  the  cnormoiis  sum  of  $2,138,340,518. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  mctorlftts,  as  a  class,  are  wealthy  persons, 
some  Justification  for  the  continuation  of  this  heavy  burden  might 
be  cited.  The  fact  Is.  as  shown  by  statistics  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  average  motorist  In  the  United  States 
today  earns  less  than  $30  per  week  and  obviously  possesses  no  special 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  This  is  not  the  motorist  of  1917.  This  is  Mr. 
Average  Citizen,  who  has  never  owned  a  new  car.  and  who  pays  about 
2  weeks  of  his  annual  income  in  special  automotive  taxes  alone. 
This  Is  the  man  who  has  a  car  simply  because  he  needs  it  in  hia 
business,  not  the  sportsman  of  1917,  who  took  his  family  on  an 
automotive  adventure  once  a  week.  This  Is  the  motorl.<=t  who  now 
contributes  40  percent  of  all  the  revenue  collected  by  the  average 
State  in  special  automotive  taxes. 

Oddly  enough,  the  taxes  on  luxuries  which  were  Imposed  along 
with  the  automotive  excises  in  1932  since  have  been  repealed.  It 
evidently  is  not  the  present  Intention  to  reenact  them.  But  the 
average  motorist,  who  owns  no  Jewelry  or  furs,  has  received  no  such 
tax  relief  and  now  is  being  called  upon  to  bear  even  stlffer  levies 
upon  the  operation  of  his  vehicle, 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  not 
even  objecting.  But  I  am  asking  that  you  weigh  carefully  these 
facts,  in  order  that  you  may  give  thought  to  the  various  important 
considerations  involved  in  levying  additional  taxes  upon  car  owners, 
truck  operators,  farmers  who  operate  tractors,  and  other  users  of 
petroleum  products. 

Of  the  $656,000,000  which  is  the  yield  anticipated  from  the  new 
taxes  now  under  consideraticn,  nearly  20  percent  will  be  raised 
from  special  levies  en  motorists.  The  increased  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil  and  the  increase  in  the  pipe-line  tax  alone  will 
provide  almost  17 'j  percent  of  the  total  sum. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  a  50-percent 
Increase,  which  by  far  is  a  greater  increase  than  that  which  is  pro- 
posed on  any  other  commodity  to  be  taxed  by  this  measure.  Such 
obvious  luxuries  as  distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  cigarettes,  will  bear 
increases  ranging  from  17  to  33  j>ercent.  While  other  manufac- 
turers' excl.se  taxes  will  bear  increases  of  only  10  perce^nti  the  taxes 
on  automobiles,  trucks,  and  parts  will  be  Increased  16  to  25  percent. 

In  times  of  emergency,  when  new  revenue  Is  needed,  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  think  of  gasoline  in  the  same  terins  as  tc  jacco,  beer, 
and  distilled  spirits;  that  is,  as  a  nonessential.  It  Is  true  that  for- 
eij^n  c'ountries  tax  gasoline  at  higher  rates  than  we  do.  But  they 
do  that  with  a  purpose.  They  deliberately  seek  to  curtail  the  size 
and  number  of  cars  In  use.  We.  on  the  contrary,  geared  our  econ- 
omy to  the  Internal-combustion  engine,  both  in  commercial  trans- 
portation and  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of  all 
motor  fuel  is  \ised  by  farmers.  The  Public  Roads  Administration 
estimates  that  60  percent  of  the  travel  by  the  average  passenger-car 
owner  is  in  connection  with  making  his  livelihood. 

The  simple  average  combined  State  and  Federal  tax  on  gasoline 
110W  omounts  to  5,44  cents  per  gallon.  With  the  proposed  one-half 
cent  lncrea.se  the  rate  approaches  6  cents  per  gallon,  or  a  tax  per 
gallon  of  45  percent  of  the  retail  price.  In  some  States  this  com- 
bined tax  will  amount  to  8' 2  cents  per  gallon,  tremendous  imposts 
upon  a  product  which  is  a  necessity. 

The  present  tax  on  lubricating  oils,  which  Is  applicable  both  to 
automotive  and  industrial  lubricants,  ranges  from  25  to  100 
percent  of  the  wholesale  price,  deepnding  upon  the  quality  of 
lubricants  used.  The  proposed  Increase  amounts  to  12 '2  percent  of 
the  present  tax,  and  here  again  the  intent  is  to  secure  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  emergency  Income  from  one  of  the  conunoditiea 
essential  wherever  the  wheels  of  transportation  or  Industry  turn. 

Tlie  proposed  increase  in  the  Federal  pipe-line  transportation  tax 
also  directly  will  affect  the  motorists,  for  Increased  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  the  petroleum  industry  must  be  reflected  in  Increased  prices 
of  Its  products  to  the  consumer. 

An  individual  with  an  annual  Income  of  $4,500  who  Is  married 
and  has  one  child  will  pay  only  $4,60  more  in  Income  taxes  than  he 
previously  was  paying,  under  the  proposed  Income-tax  Increase. 
Yet  the  average  motorist  who  earns  about  cne-thlrd  of  this  stim 
win  be  called  upon  to  produce  nearly  as  much  additional  revenue 
In  special  automotive-tax  increases. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  said  that  the  petroleum  Industry,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  motorists  themselves,  have  no  intention  of  shirking  even 
a  minute  portion  of  their  duty  to  their  Nation  in  this  time  of  need. 
I  believe  that  it  generally  is  recognized  that  highway  users  gen- 
erously have  contributed  to  the  cost  of  Government  during  the  last 
two  decades,  and  especially  have  borne  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  this  cost  during  the  economic  emergency  from  which  we  hope- 
fully are  emerging.  They  now  are  contributing  83  percent  of  all 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  special  Federal  excise  taxes. 

Under  the  current  program  motorists  and  other  highway  users 
must  provide  approximately  $126,000,000  in  additional  taxes,  or 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  tax  increase  which  Is  being  sought. 
Most  other  classes  of  taxpayers  under  this  proposal  will  bear  In- 
creases of  but  10  peicent.  Motorists  and  other  clghway  users  will 
he  required  to  pay  some  $95,000,000  annually  mors  than  they  would 
pay  if  they  were  accorded  the  same  treatment. 

Because  motorists  and  other  highway  users  rely  upon  the  economy 
and  convenience  of  motor  transpxjrtatlon  In  their  everyday  life,  they 
are  particularly  cognizant  of  the  value  of  this  medium  in  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  defense  program.  For  this  reason,  espe- 
cially, attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  inequitable 
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Increases  In  their  tax  burden  well  may  prevent  the  fvillest  utili- 
zation of  these  facilities. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  motoring  public  has  paid  the 
emergency  taxes  now  in  force  without  complaint  and  in  good  faith. 
In  the  face  of  a  graver  eznergency  they  are  again  winins;  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  added  burden.  It  Ls  sincerely  hoped  that  Govern- 
ment will  recognize  this  attitude  by  repealing  such  taxes  as  soon 
as  the  emergency  is  ended. 

The  very  fact  that  I  am  allowed  to  present  these  facts  is  sufficient 
evlaence  that  our  democratic  form  of  government  must  be  preserved. 
I  am  sure  that  the  petroleum  ixulustry.  motorlsU.  and  other  high- 
way users,  along  with  aU  other  true  American  clUzens,  will  do  all 
within  their  power  to  facilitate  the  natlonaJ-defen&e  program  and 
to  lend  every  possible  service  in  the  present  emergency. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters  and  I  wlsii  to  thank  you  for  your  patieiice  and  cooperation. 


Appimdix  a 

rEWCKAL   WOKLO    WAB   AUTOMOmi   EXCISE   TAXES 

1917 
(a)  Three-percent  tax  on  automobiles,  trucks,  and  motorcycles. 

191S 

(a)  Three-percent  tax  on  trucks. 

(b)  Five-percent  tax  on  automobiles  and  motorcycles. 

(c)  Plve-percent  tax  on  tires  and  tubes. 

1924 
(a)  Tax  on  tires  and  tubes  reduced  to  2',^  percent. 

1926 

(a)  Taxes  on  trucks  and  on  tires  and  tubes  repealed. 

(b)  Tax  on  automobiles  reduced  to  3  percent. 

1928 
(«)  Tax  on  automobiles  and  motorcycles  repealed. 


AppKiron  B 

"OEMUSSIOW"    rZDESAL    AtTTOMOTIVE    AND    PBTaOLEUM    EXCISE    TAXES 

1932 

(a)  One  cent  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 

(b)  Pour  cents  per  gallon  tax  on  lubricating  oil. 

(c)  Two  percent  tax  on  manufactxirer's  sales  price  of  trucks. 

(d)  Three  percent  tax  on  manufacturer's  sale-  price  of  autcmo- 
biles  and  motorcycles. 

(e)  Two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound  tax  on  tires. 

(f )  Pour  cents  per  pound  tax  on  Inner  tubes. 

(g)  Two  percent  tax  on  manufacturer's  sales  price  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories. 

(h)  Pour  percent  tax  on  transportation  charge  of  pipe  lines. 

1933 

Gasoline  tax  Increased  to  IVj   cents  per  gallon  for  period  June 
16.  1933.  to  December  31,  1933. 

1934 

(a)  Gasoline  tax  again  1  cent  per  gallon. 

(b)  One- tenth  cent  per  barrel  tax  on  crude  petrolevun  processed. 

1935 

Tax  on  processing  of  crude  petroletun  reduced  to  one  twenty- 
fifth  cent  per  l>arrel. 

1938 
Crude  petroleum  processing  tax  repealed. 
(All  other  taxes  still  in  effect.)    ^ 
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Independkwt  Pttholeum  Association  or  America, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  5,  1940. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  oj  Representatives: 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  Joins  other 
organizations  In  the  petrole-un  Industry  in  presenting  through  the 
American  Petroleum  Industries  committee  the  position  of  this 
Indiistry  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Increase  In  the  Federal  sales  tax 
on  gasoUne  and  lubricating  oil  and  In  the  pipe-line  transportation 
tax. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  national  life 
It  Is  involved  necessarily  In  the  welfare  cf  the  Government  and 
recognizes  that  that  welfare  must  be  given  first  consideration 
Times  of  stress,  such  as  the  present,  place  serious  resp)cnsibllities 
upon  those  In  governmental  ofSce  upon  whom  rests  the  burden  of 
meeting  the  unusual  demands  of  an  emergency. 

We  recognize  that  to  raise  the  large  sums  required  to  support  a 
program  so  comprehensive  as  that  which  Is  new  being  considered 
by  the  F^ede^al  Government,  every  energy  and  resource  must  be 
made  available.  We  further  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  those  who  are  not  bearing  the  responsibllity*of  the  Government 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  the  details  of  one  proposal  as  opposed  to 
another.  We  do  conceive  it  our  duty  to  defer  to  th"  Judemont  of 
those  immediately  charged  with  the  task  of  making  available  the 
naoney  required  to  carry  out  the  national  program. 

Pot  these  reasons,  we  do  not  here  object  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  8a.p«  taxes  on  petroleum  products  be  Increased  At  another 
tLme.  when  the  emeiigency  does  not  exist,  and  when  opportunity  for 
discussion  may  be  given  without  the  danger  oX  Interference  with 


a  great  national  effort,  we  will  raise  the  rarlotw  objections  which 
might  be  properly  cffered  to  a  permanent  program,  but  which  do 
not  seem  appropriate  in  our  present  situation. 

iNDZrENDFjJT   PrrKOLEtTM   ASSOCIATION 

or   Aiit:ui>^\. 
By  RcssELL  B.  Brown,  Gen^ai  CcxuTisel. 


Amendments  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
special,  select  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  under 
House  Resolution  258  to  mvestigate  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  I  have  devoted  many  months  to  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
created  the  Board,  and  to  the  activities  of  the  Board  itself. 

Our  committee  did  not  base  its  findings  upon  mere  rumors 
or  gossip,  nor  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  disappointed  liti- 
gants before  the  Board.  Our  findings  are  based  largely  upon 
the  documentary  evidence  taken  from  the  Board's  own  files. 

Based  upon  this  experience  and  study,  and  with  no  special 
ax  to  grind  with  any  faction  or  group  involved,  and  with  no 
special  interest  in  the  subject  other  than  to  serve  the  public 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  I  am  quabfied  to  know  whereof  I 
speak.  And.  while  others  have  attacked  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  our  committee  uith  unmistakable 
venom.  I  have,  up  to  this  time,  refrained  from  making  any 
reply.  In  the  interest  of  a  clear  and  logical  understanding 
of  the  situation  and  to  refute  the  intemperate  and  unin- 
formed criticisms  launched  at  our  report  by  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  Labor  Relations  Act  continue  to  be  an  in- 
strument that  could  be  used  by  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
warring  labor  factions  for  the  destruction  of  the  other  ] 
think  it  appropriate  that  I  should  discuss  with  the  Hoiise 
the  amendments  proposed  by  our  committee  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

I  address  myself  to  those  Members  of  the  House  who  like 
myself,  beUeve  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is 
paramount  to  the  interest  of  any  special  group.  It  Ls  futile 
to  approach  with  logical  argument  those  who  think  that  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  something  sacred.  I  will  not  seek 
to  answer  those  who  assert  that  it  is  proper  that  the  Labor 
Act  should  disregard  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  merely 
to  protect  certain  special  groups  or  interests;  nor  will  I  «^eek 
to  debate  with  those  who  claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment to  force  the  workingman  to  join  and  pay  tribute 
to  umons  against  his  will  by  a  system  of  regimentation  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  present  operation  of  the  act  Those 
questions  I  leave  to  be  answered  by  the  American  public 
at  seme  future  date. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  select  committee  have 
been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  amendments  to  the  act 
should  be  offered  by  its  friends  and  not  undertaken  by  those 
who  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  Every  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  glaring  defects  both  in  the  act  and  its 
administration  have,  for  the  past  5  years,  been  viciously  and 
venomously  attack^^d  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  country  has  waited  in  vain  for  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislation  to  propose  amendments  to  correct 
the  Situation.  Not  one  construcUve  proposal  has  ever  been 
advanced  by  that  group,  and  now,  after  5  years  of  known  and 
admitted  maladmini^stration  on  the  part  of  the  pre^^ent  Labor 
Board,  the  same  group,  forced  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 
grudgingly  comes  forward  with  the  shopworn  repudiated 
and  discredited  proposal  to  "pack  the  court"  by  the  addition 
of  two  more  members  to  the  already  discredited  Board     To 
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some  this  may  appear  as  a  constructive  proposal;  to  the 
American  public  it  appears  as  a  confession  of  wrongdoing, 
coupled  with  a  face-saving  device  to  reward  the  wrongdoers. 
No  one  is  deceived,  and  no  one  is  satisfied. 

The  question  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
whether  you  will  consider  the  cotirt-packing  Norton  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor  Act  or  whether  you  will  consider  the  com- 
prehensive set  of  amendments  offered  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, which  this  House,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  created  to 
deal  with  this  troublesome  subject.  I  do  not  ask  any  Member 
of  the  Hou.se  to  vote  for  all  or  any  one  of  the  amendments 
which  our  committee  has  proposed.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
give  them  fair.  open,  and  deliberate  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  If  there  is  any  one  or  more  that  you  believe 
will  destroy  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner  Act.  then  vote  it 
down.  But  I  believe  that  our  special  committee  has  the 
right  to  ask  and  to  expect  of  this  House,  after  setting  up  this 
special  committee  by  a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one,  that  you  will 
at  least  consider  and  vote  upon  the  recommendations  which 
we  offer. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  those  amendments  are  and  what  they 
are  intended  to  do.  The  amendments  to  the  first  section  of 
the  act  strike  out  the  general  indictment  of  all  industry  for  its 
alleged  refusal  to  bargain  collectively  with  employees.  That 
provision  has  no  earthly  legislative  effect  but  is  a  mere  recital 
cf  purposes  and  can  have  no  purpose  other  than  to  incite  a 
feeling  of  hostility  of  employers  as  a  class  against  the  act. 
We  believe  this  amendment  a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  em- 
ployers as  a  class  that  would  help  allay  present  public  criti- 
cism. We  have  also  proposed  to  strike  out  the  declaration 
that  it  is  a  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  collective 
bargaining.  That  provision  has  no  kgiJ^lative  effect  what- 
soever and  it  is  obviously  not  the  business  of  Government 
to  either  encourage  or  discourage  collective  bargaining.  It  is 
only  the  business  of  Government  to  protect  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  self-determination  of  the  question  of  whether  they 
wish  to  organize  or  not.  "^ 

It  has  been  said,  in  a  statement  by  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  that  this  amendment  would  affect  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act.  I  challenge  the  statement,  and  suggest 
that  the  gentlemen  who  make  it.  peruse  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  establishing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
which  contains  no  justification  of  such  a  statement.  How- 
ever, these  two  amendments,  as  previously  stated,  have  no 
legislative  effect,  are  unimportant,  and  can  be  rejected  or 
accepted  by  the  House  without  in  anywise  affecting  the  sub- 
stantive value  of  the  act  or  of  the  proposed  amendments. 

A  great  commotion  has  been  raised  about  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  3.  which  would  prohibit  the  Board  from 
continuing  its  practice  of  ordering  the  employer  to  reinstate 
employees  who  have  been  discharged  for  engaging  in  sit- 
down  strikes  or  "willful  violence."  The  objection  to  this 
amendment  should  be  made,  not  to  tlie  Congress  but  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  amendment  is 
taken  in  almost  identical  language  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  in  the  famous  Fansteel  case,  where  it  reversed 
and  rebuked  the  Board  for  its  attempt  to  compel  the  employer 
to  take  back  into  employment  men  who  had  unlawfully  seized 
the  property  of  the  company  and  engaged  in  acts  of  willful 
violence.  All  this  amendment  does  is  to  put  the  question 
squarely  up  to  Congress  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have  law 
and  order  or  whether  we  are  going  to  have  anarchy  under  the 
protective  wing  of  the  NationaJ  Labor  Relations  Board. 

One  critic  has  said  that  this  would  cause  a  man  to  "lose  all 
right  to  earn  his  bread  because  of  a  minor  scuffle  on  the 
picket  line."  There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  to  justify 
any  such  assertion,  as  it  applies  solely  to  acts  of  willful  vio- 
lence. This  amendment  deprives  no  employee  of  any  right, 
but  merely  restores  to  the  employer  the  discretion  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to  retain  in  his  employ  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  willful  violence.  This  amendment  is  neces- 
sary, because,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Justice  Hughes 
in  the  Fansteel  case,  the  Board  subsequently,  in  another  case. 


sought  to  reinstate  sit-down  strikers  and  had  to  be  again 
rebuked  by  the  courts. 

The  next  amendment  which  we  propose  would  make  imi- 
form  the  definition  of  the  term  "agricultural  labor"  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  definition  contained  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  such  an  amendment  from 
Members  of  Congress  representing  agricultural  districts.  I 
have  heard  no  objection  to  this  amendment,  and  yet  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Labor  Committee  refused  to  Include  it  in 
the  amendments  offered.  This  amendment,  like  the  others, 
is  submitted  for  your  consideration  because  we  believe  that 
there  is  an  actual  and  imperative  need  for  it.  It  is  up  to  the 
House  to  determine  whether  you  shall  accept  or  reject  it,  but 
certainly,  out  of  all  of  this  agitation,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
should  not  receive  this  consideration  and  be  relieved  of  the 
imcertainties  existing  under  present  law. 

We  have  prop>osed  an  amendment  which  would  define  the 
term  "collective  bargaining."  The  amendment  which  we  pro- 
pose, while  requiring  employers  to  discuss  differences  and 
make  every  possible  effort  to  compose  the  same,  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  "compelling  or  coercing  either  party  to  reach  an 
agreement  or  to  submit  counterproposals." 

Senator  Wagner,  in  debating  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 

Senate  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  said: 

It  (the  act)  does  not  compel  anyone  to  make  a  contract  of  any 
kind  if  no  terms  are  arrived  at  that  are  satisfactory-  to  him. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  Senator 
Walsh,  another  sponsor  of  the  bill,  in  the  Senate  debate: 

Let  me  say  that  the  bill  requires  no  employer  to  sign  any  con- 
tract, to  make  any  agreement,  to  reach  any  understanding  with  any 
employee  or  group  of  employees. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Representative  Welch,  one  of  the  outstanding  advocates  of 
the  bill  then  and  now,  stated  in  the  debate: 

It  does  not  require  an  employer  to  sign  any  contract,  to  make  any 
agreement,  to  reach  any  understanding  with  any  employee  or  group 
of  employees. 

Why  are  they  unwilling  to  write  their  conception  into  the 
language  of  the  act? 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  language  of  the  act  and  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  its  sponsors  above  quoted,  the  Board 
repeatedly  holds  a  club  over  the  heads  of  employers  by  threat- 
ening that,  if  they  do  not  make  counterproposals,  they  will  be 
held  guilty  of  refusing  to  bargain  in  "good  faith." 

We  propose  an  amendment  to  section  3  which  would  abolish 
the  present  Board  and  set  up  a  new  bipartisan  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  object  of  this  amendment  is,  frankly  and  obviously,  to 
do  away  with  the  present  personnel  of  the  Board  to  such 
extent  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  may  deem  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  and  thereby  bring  about  changes,  not 
only  in  the  Board,  but  in  the  employees  of  the  Board.  Ap- 
parently, no  one  seeks  to  defend  the  present  Board  or  Its  per- 
sonnel. That  they  have  completely  destroyed  public  confi- 
dence is  a  fact  so  well  known  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  debate. 
The  proponents  of  the  act  themselves  admit  it  by  their  pro- 
posal to  pack  the  Board  with  two  more  members  In  order  to 
i  change  the  complexion  of  its  conduct  and  administration. 
Our  proposal,  as  contrasted  with  the  Norton  proposal,  pre- 
sents squarely  and  honestly  the  alternative  of  meeting  the 
situation  openly  and  frankly  and  correcting  it,  or  resorting 
to  the  patent  subterfuge  of  "packing"  the  Board. 

We  also  propose  an  amendment  to  the  same  section  which 
would  set  up  an  administrator  of  the  act.  who  would  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Board  and  conduct  the  prosecution  func- 
tions under  the  act.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  against  the 
administration  of  this  act  is  that  the  Board  acts  both  as 
prosecutor  and  judge,  completely  ignores  and  repudiates  our 
constitutional  and  judicial  system  of  separation  of  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  departments  of  the  Government. 

It  is  constantly  said  that  the  amendments  which  we  pro- 
pose are  drastic.    This  proposed  amendment  is  drastic.     It 
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has  to  be  drastic  to  do  the  job.  It  does  not  iake  away  one 
single  right  given  under  the  act,  nor  does  ItV  diminish  one 
jot  or  tittle  the  force  of  the  act;  it  merely  provides  for  an 
orderly  administration.  It  does  not  even  guarantee  fair  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  It  merely  supplies  the  means  by 
which,  Thrthe  future,  the  operation  of  the  act  may  t>e  ad- 
ministered in  a  way  that  will  restore  to  some  extent  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  If  any  additional  argument  is  needed 
for  it.  It  can  best  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Major. 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  the  Inland  Steel  case  in 
which  he  said,  in  rebuking  and  reversing  the  Board  in  the 
Inland  Steel   case: 

It  also  illustrates.  In  a  minor  fashion,  what  this  record,  as  a 
whole,  convincingly  discloses — that  is,  the  danger  of  imposing 
upon  a  single  agency  the  multiple  duties  of  prosecutor.  Judge, 
Jury,  and  executioner. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  act  is  section  9, 
which  gives  the  Board  the  power  to  determine  the  unit  of 
representation  In  labor  disputes.  Under  the  present  act,  the 
Board  has  unlimited  power,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
employees  themselves,  to  decide  what  is  the  appropriate  unit. 
By  juggling  or  gerrymandering  this  unit,  one  union  may 
be  favored  and  the  rival  union  destroyed.  One  of  the  most 
-atrocious  examples  of  th's  is  the  Harry  Bridges  West  Coast 
I.^ngshoremen's  case,  where  the  Board,  by  holding  that  the 
whole  west  coast  was  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit  for 
longshoremen,  completely  wiped  out  and  destroyed  numerous 
local  units  of  the  American  Pederacion  of  Labor  that  hail 
been  in  existence  for  years  and  years,  with  no  right  of  appeal 
under  the  act.  and  crowned  the  Communist  Bridges  king  of 
all  the  longshoremen  on  the  west  coast. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some matters  with  which  the  Labor  Board  has  to  deal.  It 
can  make  or  destroy  a  union,  and  when  it  does  so,  its  deci- 
sion Is  final,  as  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Our  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Garrison  amendment,  which  would  take  away  from  the 
Board  the  power  to  make  this  determination  of  the  unit  in 
disputed  cases.  The  proposal  is  not  the  invention  of  our 
committee  nor  Is  it  a  proposal  coming  from  any  source  un- 
friendly to  the  act.  It  is  the  amendment  proposed  by  Dean 
Uoyd  Garrison,  formerly  chairman  of  the  old  Labor  Board, 
an  enthusiastic  supjwrter  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  and  of  the  Board.  If  this  amendment  is  destructive  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  then  our  committee  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility for  that  purpose,  becaiise  there  is  ho  more 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Wagne?  Act  than 
is  Dean  Lloyd  Garrison.  3 

We  have  proposed  an  amendmtot  which  would  fix  a  limi- 
tation of  6  months  upon  the  right  of  an  employee  to  make 
his  complaint  to  the  Labor  Board.  We  do  not  regard  this 
as  a  vital  amendment,  but  we  do  think  that  a  reasonable 
limitation  should  be  imposed  so  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
would  not  be  cluttered  with  stale  claims  and  the  limitation 
of  6  months  was  fixed  because  the  Board,  itself,  has  already, 
by  regulation,  virtually  adopted  the  same  rule.  The  poUcy  of 
the  Board  Is  now  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  claim  over  6 
months  old  unless  the  claimant  can  show  justifiable  reason 
for  not  having  presented  it  earlier. 

We  have  also  proposed  a  limitation  of  6  months  upon  the 
time  for  which  the  Board  can  order  back  pay.  We  do  regard 
this  as  a  most  desirable  amendment.  When  the  Board  or- 
ders back  pay.  often  after  months  and  years  of  delay  during 
the  proceedings,  such  back  pay  continues  to  accumulate 
until  the  order  of  the  Board  is  finally  compUed  with,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  case  may  be  pending  in  the 
courts.  Some  of  the  enormous  back  pay  award.s  have  been 
so  imreasonable  as  to  threaten  bankruptcy  of  the  employer 
and  to  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  his  remedy  in  the  courts,  at  the  risk  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  back  wages  to  a  sum  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 
We  have  also  suggested  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire the  Board  to.  as  far  as  practicable,  follow  the  rules  of 
evidence  in  the  Federal  courts.    TTaere  is  no  provision  that 


would  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Board  for  failure  to  do  so, 
but  we  do  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Board  could  be  facili- 
tated, the  size  of  the  records  and  the  length  of  the  hearings 
reduced  and  a  better  administration  of  the  act  secured,  if 
the  Board  and  its  employees  are  directed  to  at  least  pay  some 
attention  to  the  ordmary  rules  of  evidence. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  amendment  reminding  the 
Board  of  its  duty  to  decide  cases  upon  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  A  similar  provision  is  contamed  in  the  Walsh- 
Healey  bill.  There*  is  no  provision  in  the  act  which  excuses 
the  Board  from  this  duty.  Apparently  the  Board  has  con- 
strued that  provision  of  the  law  which 'says  that  the  courts 
shall  not  reverse  the  Board  where  its  findings  are  supported 
by  evidence  to  mean  that  the  Board  itself,  in  its  original 
determination  of  the  case,  is  not  required  to  follow  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  rule.  We  have  not  disturbed  the 
present  rule  as  to  court  review  except  to  provide  that  the 
court  may  reverse  the  Board  if  its  findings  of  fact  are  clearly 
erroneous  or  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

We  also  propose  an  amendment,  which  no  one  has  objected 
to.  making  it  mandatory  for  the  Board  to  issue  subpenas  to 
witnesses  to  either  party  to  the  controversy  on  equal  t^rms. 
No  one  would  ordinarily  believe  that  such  an  admonition  to 
a  judicial  agency  would  be  necessary,  but  the  fact  is  that, 
while  the  employee  has  had,  at  all  times,  the  facilities  of  the 
i  Board  for  subpenaing  his  witnesses,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
tlie  employer. 

We  have  also  proposed  an  amendment  that  where  the  trial 
examiner  who  heard  the  case  submits  his  findmgs  to  the 
Beard  and  there  are  no  objections  thereto,  within  20  days 
by  either  party,  the  trial  examiner's  decision  shall  b^.come 
final.  This  would  considerably  lighten  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  we  have  heard  of  no  criticism  of.  or  objection  to.  this 
amendment. 

We  have  proposed  an  amendment  which  would  give  15 
days  instead  of  5  days  after  the  filing  of  complaint  before 
the  trial  cou^d  begin.  We  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  generally  the  practice  of 
the  Board. 

We  have  also  proposed  an  amendment  giving  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  in  repre.sentation  cases.  Under  the 
decision  of  the  courts,  when  the  Board  makes  a  ruhng  as 
to  a  unit  of  representation,  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  and 
the  courts  have  held  that,  although  valuable  personal  and 
property  rights  have  Ijeen  destroyed  by  such  decisions  of 
the  Board,  that  there  is  no  remedy  by  appeal  under  the  pres- 
ent law  and  that  the  remedy  lies  with  Congress  and  not  with 
the  courts. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  orderly  and  peaceful  process  of 
collective  bargaining  is  the  amendment  which  gives  to  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employees  the  right  to  require  the  Labor 
Board  to  hold  elections  to  determine  which  of  two  rival  labor 
unions  has  a  majority  of  employees.  Formerly,  the  Labor 
Board  did  not  even  permit  an  employer,  when  caught  betvteen 
two  warring  labor  factions,  to  petition  for  an  elecUon.  Ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  allaying  public  criticism,  the 
Board,  about  a  year  ago.  issued  a  regulation  permitting  em- 
ployers to  petition  for  an  election  under  such  circumstances, 
but  gave  no  assurances  that  the  petition  would  be  granted. 
The  evidence  discloses  that,  up  until  very  recently,  only  one 
such  election  had  been  held.  This  amendment  would  make 
It  mandatory  for  the  Board  to  hold  such  elections  upon  the 
application  of  either  employer  or  employees  and  thus 
promptly  end  such  disputes. 

Section   8    d)    prohibits   the   employer   from   interfering 
with  his  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  ripht  of  collective 
barg^^ming.    The  Board  has  gone  to  the  unbelievable  extent 
nalizing  the  employer  for  even  the  most  innocent  con- 


of 


vers^tion  with  his  employees  concerning  labor  disputes  For 
instance,  it  has  been  held  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  to  say  that  "If  I  had  a  son.  I  would  advise  him  not 
to  join  a  union." 

This  assumed  power  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  Inter- 
tere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  has  been  repeatedly  used 
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to  destroy  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  where  the 
employer  has  expressed  a  preference  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as 
against  the  C.  I.  O.  Our  committee  merely  recommends  the 
amendment  prepared  and  proposed  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  with  one  exception.  We  believe  that  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  amendment  might  be  construed  as  go.ng  too  far  in 
permitting  interference  by  employers  and  therefore  modified 
it  to  prohibit  acts  of  coercion  and  intimidation. 

We  projKised  an  amendment  to  section  4  (a)  to  abolish 
the  Economic  Division  headed  by  David  J.  Saposs.  This 
amendment  Is  in  Une  with  the  previous  action  of  this  House 
at  this  session  which  by  a  large  majority  refused  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  continuance  of  the  Economic  Division. 
As  illustrative  of  the  insubordinate  contempt  of  the  Board 
for  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  am  advised  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  number  of  employees  of  the  Board  have 
been  notified  of  their  separation  from  the  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Economic  Division  is 
to  be  retained  in  defiance  of  the  action  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting the  same. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  are  confronted  by  the 
gravest  emergency  of  our  national  life.  All  of  our  energies 
are  directed  to  preparation  to  defend  ourselves  against 
modern  mechanized  warfare.  Every  resource  must  be  mar- 
shalled to  produce  guns,  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  ammuni- 
tion. Without  these  things  in  great  abundance,  we  are 
helpless  and  defenseless. 

We  have  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  purpo.se  of  defense,  but  I  say  to  you  that  all  of  the 
dollars  minted  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  will  not  repel 
one  invader.  To  be  effective,  these  dollars  must  be  con- 
verted into  bombs  and  bullets,  ships  and  planes  and  tanks. 
We  may  draft  the  best  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  into 
the  armed  .service.  We  may  call  your  brave  sons  and  mine 
to  the  colors,  but  if  we  do  we  will  merely  condemn  them  to 
useless  slaughter  unless  we  first  convert  those  dollars  into 
modern  engines  of  warfare. 

We  hear  di.scussions  as  to  the  location  of  our  first  line  of 
defense.  I  say  to  you  that  today  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  our  last  line  of  defense,  is  in  the  factories  and  shops  and 
in  the  great  industries  of  this  country.  Our  safety  as  a 
nation  depends  upon  their  efficient  operation,  and  that  in 
turn  depends  upon  friendly  cooperation  and  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor.  Neither  capital  nor  labor  must 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  each  ether  or  of  the 
Nation. 

But,  above  all.  no  agency  of  this  Government  must  be  per- 
mitted to  stir  up  strife  or  to  strafe  or  hamstring  or  persecute 
the  industries  of  the  country  upon  which  our  safety  now 
depends. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  our  special  committee  is  irre- 
futable and  overwhelming: 

That  the  Labor  Board,  as  now  constituted,  is  definitely  par- 
tial to  the  radical  C.  I.  O..  labor  movement: 

That  the  Labor  Board  persistently  seeks  to  punish  and  per- 
secute the  industries  of  the  country,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  bankruptcy; 

That  the  Labor  Board  destroys  legitimate,  independent  labor 
unions  because  they  refuse  to  become  affiliated  with  national 
unions: 

That  the  Labor  Board  is  honeycombed  with  employees  who 
do  not  even  believe  in  our  system  of  private  ownership  of 
property,  upon  which  our  whole  industry  is  based: 

That  the  Labor  Board,  itself,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
distorted  philosophy  of  these  employees,  persists  in  retaining 
them  in  key  positions. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  "fifth  column"  in  this  country 
this  minute  than  some  of  the  employees  occupying  important 
positions  with  the  Labor  Board  and  conducting  their  efforts 
to  destroy  capitalism,  at  the  expense  of  our  own  taxpayers, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  present  Labor  Board. 

I  make  no  specific  charges  against  any  member  of  the 
Board,  except  that  I  cannot  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  the  appar- 


ent over  friendly  relationship  of  Board  Member  Smith  with 
the  notorious  Communist  Harry  Bridges. 

I  cannot  help  being  disturbed  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  of  Board  partiality  to  the  radical  C.  L  O.  group,  con- 
fessedly infiltrated  with  communism. 

But  the  Members  of  the  Board  themselves  know  better  than 
you  and  I  do  the  truth  of  the  situation,  and  their  stubborn 
refusal  to  clean  house  in  defiance  of  Congressional  mandate, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Saposs,  can  leave  no  other  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  than  that  they  are  equally 
guilty  with  those  they  shield,  protect,  and  foster. 

The  activities  of  this  Labor  Board  have  been  condemned  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  every  metropolitan  newspaper  worthy 
of  the  name. 

They  have  been  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  citizens. 

They  have  been  condemned  by  all  industry. 

They  have  been  condemned  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

They  have  been  condemned  by  the  C.  I.  O. 

If  they  have  any  friends  left  outside  of  Washington,  I  do 
not  know  who  they  are. 

I  appeal  to  you.  I  appeal  to  the  coordinate  legislative 
branch  to  which.  Gcd  willing,  this  bill  will  soon  be  committed, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  democratic  administration,  responsible 
for  the  orderly  condiict  of  our  defense  preparations,  to  do 
something  about  this  situation  before  it  is  too  late. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D    THOMAS,  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  held  in 
Washington  an  unemployment  conference  known  as  the  In- 
terfaith  Conference  on  Unemployment.  On  June  5.  1940.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas]  delivered  a  very  able 
address  to  this  conference.  The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  industrial  division  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  social  action  department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  social  justice 
commission  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
and  the  social  justice  committee  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly 
of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  thoughts  tonight  are  deeply  philo- 
sophical: they  may.  therefore,  be  considered  very  Impractical. 
Maybe  they  are,  but  that  docs  not  make  them  untrue.  They  are 
spoken  as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  understand  partially  the  great 
world-wide  upsetting  that  is  tfiking  place  in  the  world  today. 

This  conference  on  unemployment  v/as  conceived  and  brought  into 
existence  by  three  gentlemen  whose  training  is  in  religion.  I  trust 
that,  therefore,  the  significant  approach  to  the  employment  problem 
win  be  reflected  by  what  musit  be  the  basic  thought  of  these  gentle- 
men; that  is.  that  the  true  value  for  our  consideration  is  the  worth 
of  man. 

1        The  three  gentlemen — or  shall  I  call  them  brethren — have  been 

'  trained  in  that  .■school  of  thorught  which  accepts  the  concept  of 
revelation  and  the  concept  of  the  entity  of  the  human  individual — 
revelation  based  upon  the  theory  that  knowledge  from  the  eternal 
world  is  of  worth  and  should  aid  knowledge  gained  in  the  temporal 

1    world:  also  that  the  entity  of  the  Individual  is  of  worth  both  here 

I    and  hereafter. 

Busine.ssmen  have  met.  scientists  have  met.  pollticiam  have  met. 
all  have  offered  their  solutions  to  the  unemployment  problem,  but 

'   none  ha»  given  us  ajx  aU-embraclng  plan.    Many  have  tiuggested  • 
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panacea  for  Ills  of  unemployment.  Probably  the  religious  approach 
m  Its  broad  aspects  Is  the  one  lacking,  for  religion  Is  merely  a  bond. 
It  Is  a  tie  which  connects  man  with  the  past  and  the  future.  It 
gives  him.  therefore,  a  concept  of  life  broader  than  hts  own  expe- 
rience. This  In  turn  gives  him  a  purpose  for  living  and  permits  his 
mind  to  project  himself  into  the  unknowns  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  told  by  one  school  of  thinkers  that  the  frontiers  In 
American  have  been  lost  and  that  therefore  we  must  create  new 
frontiers  that  man  may  have  an  economic  salvation.  We  are 
told  by  other  schools  that  Government's  attempts  to  do  so  much 
in  solving  the  unemployment  problem  have  caused  business  and 
industry  to  do  little,  and  that  therefore  employment  is  retarded. 
We  are  told  by  another  school  of  thinkers  that  depressions  are 
overcome  by  new  inventions  and  that  we  must  await  the  day  ol 
another  Industrial  urge  growing  out  of  a  mechanical  device  which 
will  cause  new  buying  habits.  We  were  told  by  others  years  ago 
that  the  s\arplus  farm  products  came  into  existence  because  women 
started  diet.ng.  that  the  sugar  Industry  was  almost  ruined  by 
an  advertising  slogan  which  suggested  that  the  ladies  "reach  for 
a  Lucky  Instead."  If  a  suger  depression  followed  the  reaching 
for  a  Lucky,  should  we  not  have  been  saved  by  the  excess  expendi- 
ture on   Luckles? 

These  economic  trends  following  changing  habits  are  apparent 
to  all,  but  when  we  try  to  make  economic  deductions  from  them 
we  become  as  mixed  up  in  our  thinking  as  did  the  darky  who. 
on  going  to  a  closed  bank  to  draw  his  savings,  was  told  that  his 
money  was  gone  and  he  could  not  get  it  back.  He  tried  to  explain 
in  an  economic  way  what  had  happened  by  concluding  that  the 
"interest  had  done  eat  it  all  up." 

We  all  know  that  If  450.000,000  Chinese  would  wear  out  one 
extra  cotton  garment  a  year  that  we  cotild  solve  our  cotton  sur- 
plus if  all  of  the  Chinese  could  afford  to  buy  another  cotton  gar- 
ment, and  If  we  could  sell  our  surplus  to  the  Chinese,  and  if 
we  could  ship  that  surplus  over  there,  and  If  in  a  year  we  could 
make  and  distribute  the  450,000.000  garments.  Now,  you  see.  the 
"ifs"  seem  to  be  the  trouble  instead  of  the  surplus  and  the  lack 
of  wealth.  What  am  I  tr3ring  to  say?  I  am  merely  trying  to 
point  out  that  men  are  so  Intrigued  with  the  idea  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  desired  end  that  they  overlook  all  of  the  factors 
entering    into    its   realization. 

If  society  is  complex  and  if  the  employment  problem  is  complex, 
how  are  we  ever  going  to  get  a  simple  solution?  We  can  get  it 
by  assuming  a  few  simple  human  values  and  cAuslng  our  activities 
to  be  directed  towards  the  realization  of  those  values.  First,  then, 
let  us  assume  the  thesis  of  our  three  religious  teachers — that  the' 
worth  of  the  human  individual  Is  the  Important  fact — and  build 
therefore  all  of  our  plans  toward  the  end  of  enlarging  the  worth- 
whlleness  of  that  human  individual.  That  would  mean.  I  grant, 
throwing  out  of  the  window  most  of  our  sloganized,  so-called 
econonxic  social  laws.  If  a  happy,  well-trained,  contented,  well- 
fed,  well-employed  citizen  shall  be  the  Government's  objective, 
let  us  work  to  that  end  Instead  of  making  all -Important  the 
salvation  of  those  institutions  which  man  has  created.  In  other 
words,  shall  the  state  be  the  agency  of  the  people  or  shall  the 
people  be  the  agent  of  the  state?  Let  us  put  it  in  another  way. 
Shall  the  people  be  the  beneficiaries  of  government,  or  shall 
government  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  people?  I  am  getting  In- 
volved. Let  us  Jtist  leave  that  thought  by  saying  that  government 
and  people  are  Intertlependent.  Society  must  have  people  and  a 
people  must  have  a  society.  Let  me  repeat,  though,  men  should 
remain  at  least  as  Important  as  Institutions  which  men  create. 

I  am  probably  suggesting  something  that  seems  simple,  but 
which  in  fact  in  the  light  of  human  experience  Is  extremely 
revolutionary,  for  In  the  history  and  the  evolution  of  culture 
the  growth  and  development  of  that  which  God  made,  man,  has 
always  seemed  of  secondary  worth  to  those  things  which  this 
man  himself  has|  made.  Since  man  did  not  make  men.  men  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  Never  have  they  been  thought  very 
Important. 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:   A  man  builds  a  house,  he  calls 
It  his.  he  becomes  its  master   He  loses  himself  in  these  three  prides 
which   are  outgrowths  of  his  creation.     "I  made  a  house.  I  will 
defend  It  with  my  life,  It  is  mine — no  one  else  can  touch  It,  anyone 
who  comes  within  its  shadow  shall  be  subject  to  my  will. '     Man 
has  thus  created  what  he  calls  a  law  of  property  and  a  law  of 
political  rule  growing  out  of  the  genius  he  displayed  in  building  hid 
house.     If  one  of  those  three  tilings  weighs  on  this  man  and  those 
who  come  after  him.  then  he  actually  becomes  not  the  master  of 
his  house  and  of  the  economic  rule  of  property  which  he  has  created 
and  of  the  social  and  political  law  of  control  which  he  has  brought 
into  existence,  but  instead  man  finds  himself  the  servant  of  his   I 
house,  the  victim  of  his  economic  deduction,  and.  far  from  rulin^ 
those    within    his   house,    he    builds   so    tightly    the    laws   of   rule   ' 
that  he  himself  becomes  the  least  free  of  all  persons  in  his  family    i 
Such  is  the  history  of  society.     The  abeolute  Czar  was  powerless 
to   abdicate   his   right   to   universal   rule   excepting   when   he   did    ' 
It  In  conformity  with  some  unwritten  fundamental  law  that  bound 
him  as  tightly  as  he  had  bound  the  others.    The  absolute  Son  of 
Heaven  whoae  nod  sent  men  to  death  could  only  fan  himself  m 
certain  ways  and  could  only  be  looked  at  by  certain  oeoole      W> 
today  are  victims  of  what  those  who  came  before  us^nsider^ 
as   laws   and   ciistoma  for   their   protection.     This   Is   one   of   th^ 
tyrannies  of  social  life.    Let  us  take  an  example:  Aristotle  started 
Observing  how  men  Uve.  he  describetj  the  household  actlvitiS^ 


men  in  carrying  on  their  livelihood.  Someone,  many  centtires 
after  Aristotle,  works  out  a  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  men 
become  victims  of  the  deduction.  Money  Is  Invented  money  is 
man's  creature,  but  the  idea  takes  on  so  well  and  so  fast  that  men 
become  victims  of  that  creatiu-e.  If  we  should  go  back  to  the 
origins  of  all  of  these  institutions  which  bind  our  thoupht  and 
cause  us  to  be  frightened,  we  should  learn  that  they  are  all  crea- 
tures of  man. 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  history  of  states.  In  the  history  of 
churches,  that  a  shifting  of  the  sense  of  values  about  what  is  Im- 
portant and  essential  and  what  is  unimportant  and  nonessential 
causes  men  to  lose  much  In  an  attempt  to  save  little.  When  the 
great  Jewish  community  had  to  face  a  new  thought  that  arose  In 
its  own  community,  a  thought  which  later  became  Christianity 
the  Jewish  rulers  developed  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  entity  which 
represented  their  unity  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  rights 
of  individual  man  to  accept  a  different  approach  to  a  fundamental 
thought^  Later  on  among  this  same  revolutionary  Christian  tncuo 
when  absolute  loyalty  to  Its  will  became  questioned,  war  strife 
and  death  to  thousands  of  men  resulted  because  of  a  conflct  in 
loyalties  Those  two  great  stands  for  an  assumed  attitude  place 
right  agamst  right,  producing  conflicts  responsible  probably  for 
more  Individual  suffering  in  cur  western  world  than  anv  other  two 
concepts.  The  great  antagonksms  caused  by  these  conflicts  cf  loy- 
alties can  hardly  be  understood  by  an  American  today  who  has 
^^Il^^^V'^  ^'''^^°  '■*'''*  ^'*  neighbor  as  a  friend.  eVen  If  that 
neighbor  does  worship  his  God  In  a  way  different  from  his  own 
Mans  changed  concepts  in  regard  to  persecution,  forbearance" 
toleration,  and  appreciation  have  not  lessened  his  faith  In  God  or 

?o?  ^ircir/h^Js^Syalt^;^  "^^^-  ^"°^«^-  ^'^-^^  ^^-  <l^«erent°v^ue: 
Now.  as  America  has  shown  us  how  to  have  many  loyalties  and 

ninlr^J^?'^  '"'  ^^''^  ^^'^  °"*  *°°^^"-  '^^^  *«^  °°^  overcSie  unem- 
ployment by  many  activities  without  doing  violence  to  a Vrecon- 
ceived  loyalty  to  what  we  call  an  economic  or  a  Sclal  ?aS'  wZ 
say  we  do  not  like  regimentation,  we  say  that  rel?memat7on  de- 
-troys  individual  initiative:  but  the  Interesting  thlnrabom  f^l 
persons  who  live  by  these  slogans  is  generally  that  their  succ^Ji; 

?«iment'^d  '^nf'^  '°  '"^'^  ^.*^'^«  '^^  completely  and  tho^  ? 
regimented^    Once   upon    a   time   men    tried    to   build   a  tower   to 

«^''*"  .,^r  '^"^'^  °'  ^^^^'  objective  because  they  destroyerthel? 
own  unlty-of  action  by  talking  different  languages      wj  in  Amerira 

^roi^i'"'"!,''''''"'!!  languages,  and  unity  of  Son  Vs  there^  de! 
stroyed.     We  are  all  talking  English,  to  be  sure    but  one  croim  i. 

SarsC^  ar°trr°^^"V°T  '«  writing' m''acco",L^e">?l4' 

«  L  .^      •  ^"^  *  ^^^^^  group  is  refusing  to  do  eood  because  thA 

effort  interferes  with  some  other  slogan.     Now.  If  thos«  who  want 

fnd'IfThc^s*'ir'°"  ^^  '""^J  '°^"«^^y  cannot'solve  this  problem 
!^JL»  ^  ^°  ^.^  opposed  to  governmental  action  say  that  Gov- 
ernment cannot  solve  the  problem,  and  if  those  who  fAvnr  OfaL 
action  say  that  the  States  ^ust  solve  ^t  icauS^a  Federal  right  U 
mn.t^JfJ''^''  and  those  who  favor  Federal  action  say  that  the  ifies 
must  give  over  what  has  been  their  right  to  the  bigger  whole  whv 
cannot  we  accept  the  thesis  of  every  one  of  these^d  nut  to  J^r^ 
industry.  Federal  Government,  the^State  and  ^ll^iJ  ^t^e  °ecor^! 
pl^hment  of  an  end'  If  my  little  State  of  Utah  can  put  at^eSt 
MXX)  persons  to  work  without  Federal  aid.  let  U  do  so  T^at 
benefits  5  000.     Are  we  not  all  victims  of  our  own  slogans'        ^^' 

There  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  one  way  out  there  seema 
to  be  a  unifying  factor  We  are  now  today  bulldlne  that  unit^^ 
natlbnal  defense.  Sad  to  relate,  we  are  think  ngl^n  ter^  of  ^a^r" 
planes,  antiaircraft  guns,  navies.  Instead  of  In  the  tPnT^T^nrrvTi^ 
But  since  the  Greek  dramatist  discovert  fhat  men  onTunitf  fSr 
war  but  never  for  peace,  we  have  found  that  unity  comes  easl^ 
n  responding  to  the  challenge  of  destruction.  Le  us  S^ceptThaJ 
^XTymeT    °^"'^°'"^-     "     '^    «-•     "^'^    cluUin^effTcy^^J 

But  such  Is  the  wrong  way  to  move.  It  Is  the  practical  wav 
because  man  long  ago  resigned  himself  to  this  habit  wSy  iT  it 
that  even  the  success  of  HiUer's  activities,  which  has  brought 
the  fear  into  the  non-H.tler  world,  causes  us  to  c^ose  "  r  e7es  ?o 
the  real  elements  behind  his  success?  It  is  becauS  we  si^  orU? 
lit  tl'r^'J-'n?  '^^^"ght  by  the  airplane  and  the^bl^^e  and 
the  tank,  failing  to  realize  the  human  factors  behindthat  d.> 
strucUon.  Hitler  united  his  nation  by  social  w-onnmVo  ^^i* 
religious  urges,  by  spiritualizing  a  peopl?^  He  had  Them  all 
marching  for  years  before  he  started  aU  his  reS?nar^ent  hiT  air- 
plane   navy,  and  tank  building.     Before  he  had  a  mlUUry  plane 

^^  .^1^  l™'"^"^  '^'^^  °'  P"°^=  ^°  fly  ^^^  plane  As  a  rS  these 
Ualned  human  beings  were  quick  to  see*^necessary  impro  ementS 
in  the  machines.  If  we  build  the  machine  first  and  train  th^ner! 
son  to  run  it  later,  that  person  thinks  only  in  terms  of  m^teRne 
his  machine.  Dees  it  not  seem,  therefore  better  for  us  t?  urn tl 
our  Nation  by  using  every  one  of  those  instltu  lo^  which  con^ 
tribute  to  the  building  of  our  Nation  and  the  making  of  real 
American  citizens  to  their  utmost  first  and  then  turn  to  machines 
next?  But.  someone  says,  we  have  neglected  the  need  U)q  lort 
that  It  is  actually  the  machine  that  we  must  hive      WeS    then 

rn^ai:  Tlm^taS^uSr   ^^  °"^"^'^*'  '^  ^   ''  '^'  ^™*"   -^' 

Overcome  unemployment,    then.   If   you   wlU,   by   expandine   tha 

fi'fP ''"^-f  '"""ft  ^^^^1""°^^  Which  America  coJnte  bSc  to  S? 

Ufe      What  are  they?     First  of  all.  there  are  the  schools      There  Is 

Imt'^St^FJ^"'^.?  '°'  "'-.^l^^^^^nmar-grade  educatlo^ln  the 
United  States    Next,  expaml  our  hospitals  and  their  avallabUltv  to 
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doctors.  Build  the  health  of  our  Nation,  and  the  wealth  of  our 
Naticn  will  follow.  Build  and  expand  to  the  utmost  the  activities 
of  our  Army  and  cur  Navy,  s-tressing  always  the  peacetime  socializing 
activities  of  these  two  great  institutions.  Expand  and  make  greater 
our  large  ccnsr-rvatlon  services,  including  the  recreational  services, 
so  that"  wealth  might  be  conserved  and  leisure  create  even  more 
wealth.  But  this  proce.ss  means  governmental  activity,  say  some. 
But  does  It?  I  do  not  know  yet  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg.  and  I  do  net  know  now  whether  the  development  of  the 
automobile  Is  due  to  our  great  road-buUding  program,  or  whether 
our  road-bulldlng  program  Is  due  to  the  development  of  our  auto- 
mobile industry.  I  do  not  care.  I  do  know  that  good  roads  will 
make  for  more  automobiles,  and  if  we  must  Justify  ihem  on  the 
score  of  national  defense,  they  will  make  for  more  security  for  our 
land.  A  land  of  happy,  contented,  busy,  healthful  people  will  add 
to  our  national  defense.  No  army  was  ever  hurt  because  it  was 
made  up  of  strong,  healthy,  well-trained  soldiers  who  knew  why 
they  were  fighting  and  understood  well  what  they  were  fighting  for. 

Now.  then,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  I  am  never  going  to 
support  a  single  panacea  as  a  cure-all  for  an  Intensely  complex 
social  evil.  But  I  will  support  every  activity  on  the  part  of  indus- 
try, government,  and  church  which  will  contribute  toward  the 
building  of  t)etter  men  physically,  socially,  mentally;  and  I  can 
justify  my  pos^ltlon  on  the  score  of  building  our  Nation,  developing 
cur  common  delense,  or  making  democracy  secure.  There  is  no  one 
single  essential  thing  in  society.  There  are  many  essentials,  but  lo 
me  there  is  nothing  In  society  that  is  quite  so  much  worth  while 
as  the  individual  who  composes  It.    Develop  him  and  society  benefits. 

Now.  for  fear  someone  may  assume  that  I  want  to  change  our 
whole  social  and  economic  system  to  integrate  all  activities  and, 
thereby  create  a  united  whole,  let  me  say  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  want  to  build  Americans  around  the  fundamentals  of  the  flne.st 
things  that  America  has  produced.  America  as  a  political  and 
social  entity  has  brought  more  real  happiness  and  has  raised  the 
standards  of  life  for  more  individuals  than  has  any  othrr  political 
and  social  institution  ever  brought  Into  existence.  Within  the 
range  of  this  great  America  of  ours,  there  is  room  for  individual 
differences,  for  diverse  occi^atlons.  both  of  which  can  be  maln- 
tcined  in  a  classless  society  if  we  but  extend  to  all  the  possibilities 
of  a  well-rounded  American  life.  That  can  all  be  done  by  umtcd 
endeavor;  but  where  unity  brings  the  loss  of  the  concept  of  the 
worth  cf  the  Individual,  it  is  not  for  Americas  good  America 
can  build  great  monuments  like  the  Pyramids  which  will  live 
through  the  ages,  but  those  monuments  will  stand,  as  the  Pyra- 
mids do  today,  as  monuments  to  the  fact  that  man  values  what 
he  makes  greater  than  he  values  himself.  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  is  true,  pleas?  tell  me  who  were  the  architects  of  the  preat 
Pyramids?  Who  were  the  contractors  In  the  building  of  the  great 
PJ-ramids?  Who  were  the  stonecutters?  And  who  had  charge  of 
the  transportation?  How  many  lives  were  sacrificed  In  their  mak- 
inp?  Because  the  structures  were  regarded  more  highly  than  tlie 
men  who  built  them,  thoy  stand  today  as  monuments  to  a  dead 
civilization  and  a  dead  nation. 

I  want  to  tHJlld  out  of  America  a  society  of  men — not  a  monument 
of  rock.  If  we  coyld  have  the  living  spirit  of  George  Washington 
with  us  today,  we  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  inspiration  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  But  I  would  probably  know  that  Wash- 
ington would  tell  us  what  he  knew  so  well  during  his  life's  strug- 
gles— that  men  would  appreciate  what  he  was  doing  in  his  day 
only  when  they  built  his  greatness  In  stone.  Man  valu»^s  ^hat 
which  he  himself  has  made  greater  than  he  values  himself  because 
man  can  see  and  appreciate  what  he  has  made.  If  man  could 
become  more  of  a  partner  with  God  in  accomplishing  the  eternal 
purposes,  maybe  he  could  learn  the  worth  of  God's  finest  creation — 
m.an.  If  we  would  but  realize  the  wealth-producing  possibilities  of 
every  man.  we  would  not  long  leave  one  Idle.  The  waste  that  comes 
from  Idle  hands  l.s  society's  greatest  economic  loss.  The  loss  to  a 
nation's  morale  which  ccmes  from  10.000,000  Idle,  discouraged,  and 
dulled  brains  staggers  any  mind  which  will  contemplate  it.  The 
vltalizatlon  of  10.000,000  souls  saved  from  misspent  lives  would 
brighten  our  Nation  as  if  It  were  charged  with  electricity.  If  you 
would  have  life,  and  that  more  abundantly,  make  It  more  abundant 
for  those  10.000.000  and  you  make  it  more  abundant  for  yourself. 
Let  us  he  done  with  the  waste  that  comes  from  10,000,000  idle  men. 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING,  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  on  the  18th  day  of  May  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  delivered  an  address 


on  the  National  Grange  hour,  over  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  explaining  the  purposes,  the  provisions,  the 
objections  and  the  issues  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Logan -Walter  bill.  I  ask  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  so-called  Logan-Walter  bill  is  a  measure  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Many  believe  that  it  Is  as  important  as  the  so-called 
Ckjurt-reorganizatlcn  bill,  which  some  have  denominated  the 
Court-packing  bill.  This  measure  was  the  resul^  of  prolonged 
.study  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
Senator  Logan,  one  of  the  great  men  nf  the  Senate,  a  Jurist  and  a 
patriot,  offered  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  had  charge  of  it  until 
his  untimely  death.  Repre-sentativc  Walter,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, introduced  the  bill  in  the  House  and  piloted  it  through  to  Its 
pa.s.sage.  Two  hundred  and  elphty-two  Members  of  the  House  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  only  97  against  it.  ' 

This  measure  has  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  leading  newspajiers  of  the  United  States,  and  has  met  with 
general  approval  In  all  parts  of  the  country-.  ^ 

PURPOSES    or    THE    BHX 

The  measure  is  designed  to  regulate  the  regulators  and  to  gov- 
ern the  governors — the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands cf  Federal  employees,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  except  the 
President,  who  is,  of  course,  elected  by  the  pcopl%. 

As  indicated,  this  measure  is  Intended  to  regulate  and  control 
administrative  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  their  quasi-legislative  power  and  also  their 
quasi-Judicial  power.  The  authority  of  administrative  officers  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  is  a  legislative  power — a  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  the  Congress,  but  which  the  Con- 
gress cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  exercise  with  respect  to  the 
details  of  many  statutes  which  It  is  required  to  consider  and  finally 
enact  into  law  to  ^eet  the  important  and  serious  problems  that 
confront  it. 

In  the  exercise- of  this  legislative  power,  the  Federal  administra- 
tive procedure  bill  contemplates  and  requires  that  Federal  admin- 
istrative officers  shall  Issue  regulations;  that  they  «hall  give  notice 
of  their  intention  to  issue  particular  regulations;  and  that  they 
shall  hold  public  hearings— if  such  hearings  be  requested — Jyefore 
the  regulations  are  issued,  in  order,  as  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taft 
stated,  that  those  affected  by  the  statutes,  whether  Government 
employees  or  private  Individuals,  may  know  how  the  statutes  are 
to  be  enforced,     f   ■ 

The  bill  furtheiMTprovldes  Aat  if  any  Individual  Is  substantially 
affected  by  $uch  a  regulation  when  issued,  and  believes  It  to  be 
Illegal,  he  may  petition  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  wlthin^-SO  d£fys  from  the  date  the  regtilatlon 
Is  published,  to.  review  fhfc  same  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  regulation  is  ^n  ,^iccordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes  under  which  it  tr>  issued. 

Regulations  have  been  reviewed  in  the  courts  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  If  and  when  such  regulations  were  Involved  In  the  merits  of 
some  case  before  such  courts.  But  such  a  review  rarely  takes 
place  until  several  years  after  the  regulation  has  been  ls.sued  and 
after  much  of  the  mischief  has  resulted  from  an  illegal  regula- 
tion. By  the  procedure  for  an'  Immediate  review  after  the  regu- 
lation has  been  issued  and  published,  the  Logan-Walter  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  legality  of  the  regulation  may  be  determined  before 
the  mischief  has  resvUted  in  the  piling  up  of  vast  numbers  of  dis- 
putes which  must  thereafter  be  settled  either  by  the  courts  or  by 
means  of  private  bills  in  the  Congress  for  the  relief  of  those 
adversely  affected  by  the  Illegal  rule. 

PROVISION   FOB   FULL   AND   FAIR   HEARINGS 

As  to  the  exercLse  of  the  quasi -Judicial  authority  by  any  one  or 
more  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .federal  administrative 
officers  and  employees,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Individual  shall 
have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  his  controversy  Is  decided;  that 
he  shall  have  the  right  tq  summon  witnesses,  fiS  he  now  has  in  a 
Federal  district  court,  without  obtaining  the  leave  of  such  admin- 
istrative officers;  that  everything  which  happens  pt  the  hearings 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  written  record  of  that  hearing,  so 
that  the  reviewing  officials,  and  later  the  courta.  may  be  Informed 
as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by  officers 
and  employees  acting  in  a  truly  Judicial  maruier;  and  also  that 
the  deciding  administrative  officers  shall  write  out  their  findings 
of  facts  and  their  decisions  on  the  law.  As  has  been  well  said 
by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  we  all  are  safer  if  the  deciding  officials 
are  required  to  write  out  why  they  think  what  they  think. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Federal  administrative  officials,  in 
their  exercise  of  quasi-Judicial  power  In  the  enforcement  or  appli- 
cation of  statutes,  do  observe  the  procedural  safeguards  stated  in 
the  Logan-Walter  bill.  It  Is  further  provided  In  this  bill  that  all 
decisions  cf  these  administrative  officers  may  be  reviewed  in  one 
of  the  various  United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals  located 
throughout   the  United  States. 

Tills  Is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Judicial  review  closer  to 
the  homes  of  the  Individuals  who  may  be  affected,  so  as  to  relieve 
them  ot  the  time  and  expense  of  coming  to  Washington  in  many 
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matters,  and  to  Insure  that  the  administrative  decision  is  in  accord 
with  both  the  law  and  the  fact:.  It  is  intended  by  the  bill  that 
the  scope  of  Judicial  review  shall  be  approximately  that  which  has 
existed  with  respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
half  a  century,  and  as  to  trial  icourts,  sitting  without  a  Jury,  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

MEAStmE    HAS    STRONG    BACKING 

Berore  this  bill  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives It  had  behind  it  the  unanimous  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  save  for  one  member  who  dissented, 
but  admitted  In  his  dissenting  report  that  some  of  these  admin- 
istrative officers  had  usurped  the  power  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  courts.  A  corresponding  bill  had  been  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  is  now  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  since  it  passed  the  House. 
This  committee  has  directed  that  a  few  amendments  be  offered  to 
the  House  bill,  and  that  it  be  called  up  for  passage  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  this  approval  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees,  the  bill  in  substantially  its  present  form  has 
been  considered  by  committees  of.  and  upon  their  reports  approved 
by,  the  following  organizations:  The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  and  the  State  Bar  As.so- 
ciatlbns  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Mllnois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Missouri.  Mory- 
fana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  my  home  State  bar  of  Utah,  Vermont.  Virginia. 
<  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  It  likewise  has  been 
studied  and  approved  by  the  city  bar  associations  of  Boston.  Chi- 
cago (in  principle),  Cleveland,  E>allas,  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix,  and  St.  Louis.  The  bill  has  the  approval  of  county  bar 
associations  too  numerous  to  mention  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  aij 
well  as  the  members  of  all  of  the  national.  State,  and  city  bar  asso- 
ciations which  I  have  just  mentioned  as  approving  the  bill,  are 
lawyers — but  the  lawyers  do  not  stand  alone  in  approving  the  bill. 

Various  other  organizations  and  members  of  other  businesses 
and  professions  have  likewise  studied  the  bill  through  their  respec- 
tive committees,  and.  based  upon  reports  from  such  committees, 
the  bill  has  received  the  approval  and  support  of  the  National 
Grange,  an  Important  and  honored  farm  organization  whose  master 
has  Just  concluded  an  able  address,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  National  Publishers  Association,  the  National  Council 
of  Mall  Users,  Inc.,  the  National  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors, the  American  Manufacturers  Association,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
the  Good  Government  Society,  the  Citizens  Emergency  Council,  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  America,  the  National 
Association  of  Piping,  Heating,  and  Air  Conditioning  Contractors. 
the  California,  Illinois.  New  York,  and  Ohio  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  a  number  of  State  manufacturers"  associations,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  local  business  and  professional  groups. 

Notwithstanding  the  measure  has  such  imlversal  approval.  It  has 
encoimtered  some  opposition  In  the  Senate,  and  the  opposition  has, 
thus  far.  prevented  its  passage.  It  Is  opposed  by  some  employees 
In  a  number  of  the  Federal  bureaus — employees  who  have  not  been 
elected,  but  have  been  appointed.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
who  do  not  want  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  law  In  the 
exercise  of  their  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  fxinctions. 
"hxasons  given"  foe  opposition 

It  is  pertinent  to  inijulre  as  to  some  of  the  "reasons  given"  for 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  say  the  "reasons  given"  advisedly,  for  the 
real  opposition,  I  assume.  Is  due  to  the  same  fact  which  resulted  In 
supporting  the  court-packing  bill;  that  Is,  that  these  Individuals 
believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  unsuited  to 
pr«»ent-<iay  condlUons,  with  Its  tripartite  division  of  limited  govern- 
mental powers  among  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government*  and  the  balance  of  governmental 
power  reserved  In  that  Constitution  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 
in  such  States.  Some  may  have  looked  with  favor  across  the  seas 
to  totalitarian  governments  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
where  all  power  was  and  Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  kings  or 
dictators.  These  were  and  are  governments  where  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  power  Is  controlled  by  one  man  or  one 
authority. 

Hie  American  people  are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  the  ESigllsh  sys- 
tem of  government,  with  no  written  constitution,  nor  the  totali- 
tarian system  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Special  objec- 
tions to  the  form  of  the  bill  are  advancetl  while  professing  agree- 
ment with  Its  principles.  As  former  Judge  and  former  Governor 
of  New  York.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  has  so  well  said: 

"By  the  process  of  trial  and  error  administrative  law  has  been  hit 
upon  as  the  most  effective  weapon  to  destroy  our  institutions. 
Through  its  channels  those  who  have  been  well  called  termites  can 
safely  attack  the  fotindatlons  of  our  American  system,  for  it  has 
been  discovered  that  administrative  law  screens  them  from  Judicial 
scrutiny.  Oh,  I  know  that  when  one  swelled  with  arrogance  over- 
steps the  forms  of  due  process  he  may  not  escape  the  Judicial  eye, 
but  most  of  them  are  clever  enough  scrupulously  to  observe  all  the 
forms  while  disregarding  the  substance  of  due  process,  and  they  can 
do  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  thwart  Judicial  review,  as  we  ail  know." 


THE    XSSCT    BRXTTLT     STATED 

The  Issue  Is  up  to  the  American  people  and  that  Issiie  Is  simply 
this:  Shall  the  Federal  administrative  agencies  of  government.  In 
the  exercise  of  quasi -legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  power — power 
which  constitutionally  belongs  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  courts, 
respectively,  but  which  for  convenience  has  been  lodged  In  these 
admmlstratlve  agencies — follow  in  a  modified  form  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  and 
by  the  courts  in  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power?  Or  shall  they  be 
independent  of  control  by  either  of  the  constitutional  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  exercise  of  the  respective 
powers? 

Notwithstanding  the  general  support  for  this  bill,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain,  thus  far.  a  vote,  even  though  it  was  passed  at 
a  former  session,  and  was  relumed  to  the  calendar  with  the 
understanding  that  It  was  to  be  considered  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  American  people  have  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
Republic  the  fact  that  an  independent  Judiciary  has  been  created, 
and  to  it  the  people  look  to  guard  their  liberties  and  to  prevent 
encroachment  upon  individual  rights  and  upon  the  authority  of 
communities  and  of  sovereign  States.  The  present  distingiiished 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Hughes, 
stated  on  the  16th  of  this  month  before  the  American  Law 
Institute : 

"If  democratic  institutions  are  to  survive.  It  will  not  be  simply 
by  maintaining  majority  rule  and  by  swift  adaptations  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  moment,  but  by  dominance  of  a  sense  of  Justice 
which  will  not  long  survive  if  Judicial  processes  do  not  conserve 
It.  Men  pass-  the  institution  survives,  with  the  Nation  keenly 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  safeguardlne  the  independence  of 
its  courts  and  maintaining  its  Impartial  service." 

The  Federal  administrative  procedure  bill  is  aimed  at  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Independent  and  impartial  exercise  of 
Judicial  power,  whether  by  the  Federal  administrative  agencies  or 
by  the  courts. 


Commendation  of  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EAST  SIDE  NEWS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  East  Side  News,  of  New  York  City,  on 
May  25,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  East  Side  News  of  May  25,   1940] 

lOOSXVELT — WORLD    SAVIOB 

(By  Ha;.y  H  Schlacht) 
While  we  conunemorate  Memorial  Day  with  ever-deepening  grati- 
tude that  otxr  Nation  is  stlU  at  peace,  not  the  least  cause  of  our 
thankfulness  Is  that  God.  who  gave  us  Washington.  Lincoln,  and 
WUson.  will  in  His  Infinite  goodness  again  give  us  Roosevelt  who 
shall  rescue  the  Nation  from  the  charlatan,  the  demagogue  and  the 
sfwllsman. 

President  Roosevelt  stands  before  the  world  today  in  clear  and 
undisturbed  light  as  a  model  ruler  of  democracv:  a  man  "strong 
without  rage,  with  overflowing  full";  with  sagacity  and  resolution 
and  of  a  visioned  faith  which  has  been  our  anchorage  ground  in 
the  stormiest  times.  He  has  a.s.sumed  the  heaviest  burdens  that 
ever  descended  on  man  since  Washington  knelt  in  the  snow  and 
Lincoln  watched  the  Confederate  flag  across  the  Potomac. 

The  world  Is  aflame.  The  civilization  that  we  know  Is  now 
being  torn  by  the  mightiest  struggle  of  all  history.  Sparks  from 
Europe's  conflagration  are  blazing  in  our  own  skies;  echoes  of  her 
strife  are  sounding  at  our  very  doors.  The  fire  still  burns:  that 
struggle  still  continues,   but  Roosevelt  has  held   the   fi.ime   at  bay. 

We  do  not  defend  but  proclaim  the  New  Deal  We  need  to 
retain  and  reelect  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  our  people 
a  man  who  has  equipped  himself  so  that  he  may  acquit  himself 
in  this  national  emergency.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy which  Is  national  in  its  historic  backgrotmd,  in  Its  approach 
and  Its  willingness  to  deal  with  national  problems  in  an  American 
way.  Government  must  enlarge  Its  field  of  activity  and  super- 
vision to  the  end  that  the  weak  may  be  protected  against  the 
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strong  and  rapnclnvs  and  that  the  approximation  of  Justice  may  be 
attained  among  all  classes  of  our  people. 

It  was  this  Impatience  with  the  blighting  atmosphere  of  the 
political  and  social  antiquarian  that  made  Jefferson  the  foremost 
liberal  of  his  day:  that  drove  Andrew  Jackson  on  a  course  for  which 
he  was  denounced  as  a  bold  rufTian:  that  Inspired  Abe  Lincoln  to- 
ward a  goal  for  which  he  was  described  as  the  earthly  incarnation 
of  buffoonery,  and  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  cynically  pictured  as 
a  dreamy  professor  bent  on  political  and  social  experimentation. 
Roosevelt  finds  hlm.self  in  a  glorious  companionship  with  these 
grave  spirits  who  spumed  futility  and  negation. 

President  Roosevelt  will  yield  to  the  draft.  This  is  definite.  The 
voters  of  America  will  speak  in  tones  of  thunder  and  the  popular 
cry  will  fiash  like  lightning  hailing  his  nomination  and  election. 
Though  the  President  has  not  had  a  panacea  for  every  trouble  that 
beset  our  Nation,  he  possesses  a  wealth  of  human  understanding 
for  every  human  problem  and  for  the  hopes  and  the  aspiration  of 
the  American  people. 

Roosevelt  has  restored  the  faith  from  which  must  spring  the  de- 
fenders of  the  flag  and  Constitution.  He  has  renewed  and  rein- 
forced the  belief  that  Government  and  trusted  leaders  may  hear 
and  heed  the  cry  of  the  humblest  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of 
equality.  He  has'rt-vitalizcd  the  answer  to  the  question  which  has 
rung  through  all  the  aees:  'Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  He  has 
sought  to  establish  an  order  that  will  give  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  the  right  to  stand  erect  in  pride  and  seir-respect  to  see  the 
stars  on  high  and  share  the  glory  of  the  sun. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board  Against  Sterling 
Electric  Motors,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSI-:  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


OPINION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
amended  opinion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit: 

(In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  petitioner,  r.  Sterling  Electric 
Motors.  Inc..  respondent.  No.  9209.  May  7,  1940.  Revised  May 
14,  1940] 

Upon  rehearing  on   petition   for  enforcement   of  an   order  of  the 
National   Labor   Relations  Board 

Pefore:  Denman.  Mathews,  and  Healy.  circuit  Judges. 

Denman.  circuit  Judge: 

Our  opinion  In  the  first  hearing  of  this  review  appears  in  109  F. 
(2d)  194.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  petitioned  for 
and  we  have  granted  It  a  rehearing  of  the  entire  proceeding.  The 
contentions  argued  covered  a  much  wider  area  than  those  of  the 
briefs.  This  opinion  concerns  the  issue  of  the  right  of  Sterling 
Electric  Motors.  Inc.,  Employees  Association,  a  self-organized  inside 
or  company  union,  to  be  made  a  party  or  to  have  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  before  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  Board's 
order  of  nonrecognltlon  and  disestablishment.  We  discuss  and 
attempt  to  appraise  the  congressional  Intent  under  the  Board's  re- 
newed contention  that  Congress  conferred  on  It  this  kind  of  admin- 
istrative absolutl.sm. 

As  stated  in  our  first  opinion.  It  was  for  the  "protecting"  of  the 
laborers"  human  right  to  regulate  their  creative  effort  in  American 
society,  with  their  increased  power  In  union  organization,  that  Con- 
gress created  the  Board.  Its  "protecting"  extends  as  much  to  the 
self-organized  union."?,  provided  for  In  section  1  of  the  act,'  ae  to  the 
powerful  unions  already  existing  and  seeking  to  Increase  their 
membership. 

In  this  case  the  destruction  was  attempted  by  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  employer  to  bargain  with  Its  employees'  union  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  or  better  working  conditions — the  destroyed 
functions  t>eing  the  only  ones  for  which  the  employees  created  it. 
The  men's  association  was  not  made  a  party  or  given  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  the  proceeding. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Board  Is  that  the  Union,  organized 
solely  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  employpr.  Is  not  destroyed 


bccatisp  the  order  does  not  "run  against"  the  union,  but  only  orders 
the  employer  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  To  us  this  con- 
tention Is  as  absurd  as  if  old  ProcruFtes  of  the  Greek  myth  had  said 
to  an  athlete  captured  on  his  Journey  to  the  Olympics.  "You  are  not 
to  be  destroyed  for  the  races  for  I  am  proceeding  to  cut  off  only 
the  one  leg  which  happens  to  protrude  over  the  footboard  of  my 
bed.  If  you  are  barred  at  the  starting  line,  it  is  only  because 
you  are  indirectly  affected.  My  sword  "runs  against'  your  leg — not 
against  you.  Besides.  I  maintain.  Lycurgus  has  given  an  opinion 
stating  that  you  are  not  a  'necessary  party'  to  the  amputating 
process  I  administer  Can't  you  see  I  am  only  'protecting'  you  from 
running  with  that  leg?"  Yet,  the  Board  "insists,  such  was  the 
congressional  Intent  with  respect  to  its  and.  necessarily,  all  the 
many  other  administrative  processes  created  by  Congress. 

As  well  could  it  be  argued  by  another  board,  created  for  "protect- 
ing" religious  instead  of  labor  organizations  ( succei^sf ully  argued 
perhaps  in  cases  in  which  the  board  meets  no  opposing  counsel), 
that  an  order  does  not  necessarily  iiffect  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  worshippers,  though  it  "runs  against"  one  bishop  to  "withdraw 
all  recognition  from"  the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  or  against  other 

'  bishops  to  "disestabli.^h"  their  missionaries,  or  against  the  conven- 
tion to  Ignore  its  baptizing  clergy,  or  against  the  rabbi  to  disband 
his  congregation,  or  against  the  Synod  to  refuse  to  consider  anv- 

I  thing  from  the  Presbyters,  or  again.st  the  Indian  priests  to  withdraw 
their  clans  from  their  ceremonial  dances  In  prayer  for  rain  in  the 

1  desert.  We  are  not  In  accord  with  the  view  that,  where  the  denial 
of  any  s-uch  constitutional  right  appears  in  any  case,  it  is  then 
"ill-advised"  to  afford  the  injured  persons  the  court's  Judicial  power, 
or  to  describe  with  empha.sis  the  wrong  done.-  whether  the  "protect- 
ing" assault  be  on  a  mundane  or  a  religion.';  liberty.  " 

Tlie  reargument  offered  nothing  new  on  the  Board's  contention 
that  Congress  intended  to  relieve  the  Board  of  the  burden  (sio  of 
serving  notice  of  the  charges  and  time  of  hearint:  on  the  officials 
of  the  union  In  the  same  plant  as  that  of  the  employer,  who  must 
be  served,  with  the  corollary  implication  of  the  vexation  to  the 
Board,  as  prosecutor.  In  meeting  the  union's  evidence,  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  Board's  witnesses  and  the  argument  of  the 
union's  counsel,  and  of  the  d'sturbance  to  the  Board,  as  Judge,  In 
facility  in  reaching  a  decision  on  its  own  charges. 

The  Board  did  not.  because  it  cannot,  deny  that  the  employer's 
Interest  at  the  time  of  the  trial  often  may  be  quite  different  from, 
and  opposed  to,  that  of  the  absent  union.  The  employer  himself 
ther  may  want  to  destroy  the  union,  either  because  he  cannot 
control  It.  or  because  a  more  powerful  rival  threatens  a  strike  and 
a  picket  line.  He  then  may  "ride  to  a  fall"  at  the  hearing,  preferring 
to  submit  to  an  order  to  desist  from  something  already  prohibited 
by  the  statute,  to  the  pre.ssure  of  a  disliked  imlon  he  does  not 
control,  or  to  a  costly  shut-down  which  may  throw  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  likelihood  of  such  motivation  of  the  employer,  whose 
trial  the  Board  claims  determines  the  life  of  the  union,  is  obvious 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  Intimate  contact  with  indus- 
trial disputes  of  the  recent  decades,  but  to  anyone  who  gives  the 
consideration  required  here  of  employer  psychology.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Congress  ignored  it,  or  rather,  would  have  Ignored  It 
If,  when  the  Labor  Board  bill  was  under  discussion,  some  Congress- 
man then  had  had  the  temerity  to  propose  that  the  Board  shouid 
destroy  a  union  without  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Nor  has  the  Board  made  any  answer  to  the  obvious  fact  that  it 
Is  a  greater  evil  wrongfully  to  de.stroy  the  union  itself  than  it  is 
to  destroy  a  mere  contract  made  by  the  union  with  the  employer, 
leaving  the  union  still  existing  for  future  bargaining.  If  it  be  true 
as  held  in  Ccnusolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(305  U.  S  197.  233).  that  due  process  requires  notice  and  hearing 
when  a  contract  between  the  union  and  employer  Is  sought  to  be 
destroyed,  a  fortiori,  is  It  true  where  the  life  of  the  union  is  at  stake? 
The  case  loses  none  of  its  importance  because,  recently,  the 
Board,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  divested  Itself  of  the  power  It 
claims  Congress  gave  it  to  deny  to  a  union  Its  civil  liberty  of  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  This  was  done  by  the  Boards 
promulgation  of  a  rule  granting  that  right.  Tlie  right  now  exists, 
the  Board  claims,  solely  by  virtue  of  its  grant.  The  Beard  makes 
strong  and  now  repeated  insistence,  first,  that  Congress  can  create 
In  the  administrative  process  such  absolutism  of  control  over  human 
relations  and.  second,  that  It  Intended  to  create  It  in  the  Lat>or 
Board.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Board  may  annul  Its  rule,  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  right  and  reassume  the  absolute  power  it  claims. 
Significant  Is  the  absence  at  the  hearing  of  any  request  by  the 
Board  for  a  return  of  this  proceeding  for  service  on  the  employees' 
asscciatlon.  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  charge  of 
employer  dominance. 

Preliminarily  It  may  be  said  that  this  court  recognizes  that  no 
case  subject  to  our  review  could  show  more  clearly  the  need  for 
a  wise  and  deliberative  exercise  of  the  national  administrative 
process  which  Congress  has  created  for  the  control  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  industrial  plants  throughout  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  Initiated  by  a  Nation-wide  union  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  seeking  to  bring  Into  Its  organization 
the  seventy-cdd  employees  of  a  small  manufacturing  plant  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  A  rival  union,  organized  by  the  men  within  the 
plant,  had  a  membership  of  75  percent  of  the  employees.  The 
great  brotherhoods  national  organizers  filed  a  complaint  which  led 


'July  5,  1935.  ch.  372.  49  Stats.  449;  29  U.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  151.  See 
,  infra  for  discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  that  this  "pro- 
I  tecting  '  is  what  the  act  is  created  to  provide. 


'Vide  the  unanimous  concurrence  In  Ju.stlce  Black's  opinion  in 
ChamhcTi  v.  Flonda.  —  U.  S.  —  (8i  L.  Ed,  419,  424,  et  seq.). 
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to  the  Board  proceeding  In  which  the  destroying  order  removed 
Its  rival.  None  of  the  national  organizers  was  an  employee  of  the 
plant.  One  of  them  had  his  headquarters  In  Chicago.  The  central 
control  of  the  national  union  was  in  Washington,  with  a  power  and 
prestige  In  the  American  industrial  world  which,  in  large  part,  arises 
from  Its  millions  of  associated  employee  members  in  unions  in 
every  State.  It  was  such  cases  as  this  which  must  have  quickened 
the  congressional  Intent  to  enact  section  1  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  decisions  after  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (304  U.  S.  1).  this  court 
In  Edwards  v.  United  States  (91  P.  (2d)  767.  780).  construed  that 
decision  as  extending  the  congres-slonal  power  even  to  the  plantlnfr 
In  California  of  orange  trees  whose  product  is  "to  be  transported" 
in  Interstate  commerce  It  was  on  this  construction  of  the  act  that 
we  upheld  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
product  of  orange  trees  into  interstate  commerce.  True,  that  state- 
ment of  the  law  was  by  t\ix)  of  the  three  Judges  sitting,  but  it  now 
stands  for  this  circuit  as  a  declaration  of  the  broad  aree  of  con- 
gressional administrative  power  under  the  commerce  clause.  In 
that  and  a  succession  of  cases  this  court  has  recognized  the  con- 
gressional Intent  in  a  widely  expanding  creation  of  administrative 
agencies.  Nor  has  any  court  gene  further  in  reccginlzlng  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  free  the  Labor  Board's  administrative  process 
from  the  technicalities  of  court  procedure  {National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Biles-Coleman  Lumber  Co.  (98  F.  (2d)   16,  17). 

The  many  cases  now  decided  show  that,  under  penalizing  re- 
straints or  oCfer  of  reward,  the  fruit  grower  now  must  consider  a 
Washington  biu^au's  decision  before  he  may  safely  add  orange  or 
walnut  trees  to  the  few  acres  of  his  orchard,  and  a  small  farmer 
must  do  the  same  before  he  determines  his  plowing  for  next  season's 
crop.  The  shutdown  of  the  single  lumber  plant  supporting  a  mill 
town,  by  the  heavy  penalties  we  impose  for  infractions  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  well  may  mean  the  disruption  of  the  family  life  of 
the  employees,  whose  children  must  shift  to  the  schools  of  a  distant 
plant's  neighborhood,  the  foreclosures  of  homes  with  the  loss  of 
part  payments  and,  worse  than  this,  the  mental  agony  of  parents 
and  children  that  the  supporting  father  may  be  marked  with  the 
stigma  of  the  Jobless  and  indigent. 

These  disturbing  and  often  tragic  results  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  considered  by  Congress  as  necessary  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  creative  life  of  Americans.  However,  because  that  good  Is  to 
be  obtained  by  jjowerful  bureaus  radiating  out,  through  a  major 
and  minor  officialdom  from  a  distant  Washington,  the  danger  to  our 
democracy  Is  always  present  of  the  denial  of  those  civil  liberties 
upon  which  its  existence  depends.  If  the  Anglo-American  civil 
right  to  be  made  a  party  and  to  have  notice  and  hearing  must  be 
observed  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  a  court  of  law  before  a  decision, 
as  here,  can  Immediately  and  directly  destroy  a  citizen's  property 
or  his  liberty  to  contract  to  form  a  labor  association,  a  fortiori 
must  It  be  recognized  In  the  looser  piroceedlngs  we  have  recognized 
before  subordinate  and  superior  bufeau  ofBcers,  whose  administra- 
tive decisions  are  finally  made  far  from  the  homes  of  the  regulated 
persons. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Board  is  accuser,  prosecutor.  Judge,  and 
executioner.  This  Is  obvious  as  to  the  first  three  functions.  In 
our  democracy  their  exercise  requires  the  greatest  of  wisdom  and 
detachment  when,  as  here,  the  accuser  and  prosecutor  sits  as  Judge. 
The  orders  it  made  in  this  case  are  not  fln.-'.l  against  the  employer, 
who  Is  a  party  )n  the  Board  proceeding  and  has  the  right  to  appear 
here  and  defend  against  a  petition  for  our  decree  of  enforcement. 
With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  absent  union  the  situation  Is 
entirely  different. 

Here,  so  far  as  concerns  that  destruction,  the  Board,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  rival,  accuses  the  union  of  employer  dominance,  the 
Board's  attorneys  prosecute  the  accusation,  the  Board  hears  and 
determines  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the  Board  orders  the  execu- 
tion of  the  union  by  its  disestablishment.  The  Board's  orders 
against  the  employer,  a  party,  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  rules 
to  be  made  absolute  by  our  decree  after  a  hearing  of  the  employer's 
defense.  So  far  as  cohcerns  any  defense  which  could  have  been 
made  by  the  absent  executed  union,  denied  its  civil  liberty  of  due 
process,  without  opportunity  to  produce  witnesses,  cross-examine, 
or  to  be  heard  in  argument,  our  decree,  the  Board  claims,  must  make 
the  preliminary  rule  absolute. 

This  is  the  kind  of  administrative  absolutism  denounced  in  demo- 
cratic assemblies  in  America  as  characteristic  of  the  totalitarianism 
of  the  Central  European  Powers.  In  the  consideration  of  congres- 
sional Intent,  the  polemics  of  deeply  moved  public  men,  whose 
apprehensions  are  now  realized  in  the  conquest  of  two  of  the 
Scandinavian  democracies,  are  not  to  be  ignored.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  in  the  National  Labor  Relaticns  Act  Intended  to  make 
a  long  start  on  the  road  where  our  civil  liberties  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  "pale  phantoms  of  objective  law"  which  no  longer  control  our 
deliberations,  as  the  German  chief  Justice  of  the  first  session  of  the 
newly  constituted  court  in  conquered  Poland  Is  reported  to  have 
told  his  colleagues. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  when  the  Labor  Board  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, if  any  Congressman  had  stated  that  such  absolute  power 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  Board,  it  would  have  been 
denied  promptly  by  the  bill's  advocates.  If  its  statement  had  been 
persistently  pressed  as  expressing  the  proper  congressional  intent, 
we  would  have  expected  that  its  author  would  have  been  shouted 
Into  Silence. 


In  making  these  comments  we  are  not  oblivious  of  the  heavy 
burden  thrown  on  ihe  Labor  Board  in  creating  a  Nation-wide 
organization  In  a  period  of  devastating  labor  disturbance,  nor  have 
we  failed  to  take  account  of  the  vast  number  of  labor  disputes  it 
successfully  has  solved,  both  by  conference  and  formal  procedure. 
That  a  Federal  board  so  burdened  sliould  grasp  for  power  as  It 
does  in  this  case  is  to  be  expected.  To  curtail  this  Inevitable 
overreaching  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  Is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  our  courts. 
_  The  Board  cites  the  same  cases  of  the  Supreme  Cctirt  and  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals  on  which  It  relied  on  the  first  hearing.  In 
none  was  there  coursel  presenting  the  violation  of  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  employees  and  their  union.  Particularly  was  there 
none  In  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Penrisyli^ma  Greyhou-'ul 
(303  U.  8.  261).  where  the  Board,  free  of  anyone  affected  to  present 
the  question  of  civil  liberty  there  Involved,  was  able  to  destroy  the 
absent  union. 

The  Boa.'-d  correctly  claims  that  its  advocacy  In  other  cases  has 
succeeded  in  destroying  other  absent  unions.  It  also  claims  it  has 
established  the  denial  of  such  civil  liberty  as  a  part  of  our  admin- 
istrative law. 

!  In  our  first  opinion  we  decided  that  these  cases  have  been  over- 
j  ruled  by  or  are  not  In  accord  with  Morgan  v.  United  States  (304 
U  S  1,  22.  21).  in  which  administrative  proceedings  are  ccmmaiided 
to  observe  "the  cherished  Judicial  tradition  embodying  the  basic 
concepts  of  fair  play'  and  in  them  men  are  to  have  their  day  In 
court  and  to  be  given  the  "essentials  of  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
with  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  know 
the  claims  advanced  against  them  •  •  •"  Cf  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Jones  <$-  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (301  U  S.  1, 
47).  CXir  dccl'=ion  In  this  regard  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  McReynolds.  who  concurred  In  the  result.  In  that 
case,  in  reviewing  the  area  and  content  of  the  expanding  adminis- 
trative law,  the  Court,  through  Justice  Frankfurter  stated: 

•••  •  •  To  be  sure,  the  laws  under  which  these  agencies  oper- 
ate prescribe  the  fundamentals  of  fair  play.  They  require  that 
interested  parties  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  hearing  and  that 
Judgment    must   express    a    reasoned    conclusion     •      •      •" 

Federal  Communications  Commission  v.  PottsiHlle  Broadcasting 
Co    (84  L.  ed.  361.  366). 

The  Board  cites  as  determining  the  congressional  Intent  to  create 
the  absolute  power  claimed  here  the  case  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
ticns Board  v.  National  Licorice  Co.  ( —  U.  S  — .  84  L  Ed  533) .  The 
report  of  that  case  shows  no  counsel  representing  the  employees  or 
the  imlon.  As  we  read  the  opinion,  the  petition  for  certiorari  raised 
no  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  union.  The  ca.se  in- 
volves the  individual  contracts  of  employees  with  the  employer, 
which  on  their  face  showed  agreements  in  violation  of  the  act. 
The  decision  that  the  employer  should  not  perform  such  obvious 
violations  Involves  no  denial  of  civil  liberty  or  of  the  doct'-lne  of 
fair  play  established  (or  rather  recognized  as  fundamental  law)  In 
the  Morgan  and  Pottsvllle  cases  The  National  Licorice  case  does 
not  mention  either  of  these  two  decisions. 

The  National  Licorice  opinion  (85  L.  Ed.  at  541)  holds.  In  the 
language  of  section  1  of  the  act,  the  function  of  the  Board  to  be 
that  of  "protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  cs^o- 
I  elation,  self -organization,  and  designation  of  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of  negot'atlng  the  terms  and  condl- 
tlor«  of  their  employment."  Our  attention  has  not  been  di- 
rected to  any  statute  in  which  Congress  has  declared  Its  intent 
to  afford  such  "protecting"  which  consciously  has  been  held 
to  afford  it  by  condemning  the  protected  party  in  absentia  and 
ordering  its  execution.  Hence,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Licorice  opinion  holds  that  Congress,  while  In- 
tending such  "protecting."  made  It  mere  mockery  by  ccnferrlng  on 
the  Beard  the  power  to  destroy  by  disestablishment  a  union,  so  self- 
organized,  or  to  frustrate  it  in  the  performance  of  the  very  func- 
tions which  the  act  requires  the  Board  to  protect,  without  making 
It  a  party  or  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Before  we  deem  ourselves  required  to  recognize  that  Congress  In- 
tended such  a  denial  of  civil  liberty,  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  trust  in  a  case  in  which  the  union,  absent  at  the  Board 
hearing,  is  there  represented  by  counsel,  will  have  to  declare  it  in 
language  so  plain  that  no  other  possible  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  it.  We  adhere  to  our  detailed  reasoning  and  holding  expressed 
In  our  first  opinion  (pp.  196  to  200.  109  F.  (2d) ). 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  that  further  evidence  might 
be  taken  on  the  issue  of  alleged  fraud  of  the  respondent  in 
statements  in  its  notice  to  Its  employees,  considered  on  pages 
204  to  203  of  our  original  opinion,  the  respondent  applied  for 
an  order,  which  we  have  granted,  for  a  reference  on  that  issue. 
The  Board  has  advised  us  that  many  of  the  employee-witnesses 
arc  widely  scattered  since  the  hearing  in  October  1937,  and  that  it 
Will  take  a  substantial  time  to  prepare  to  meet  the  respondent's 
proffered  testimony  outlined  in  its  application.  The  evidence 
offered  In  all  likelihood  will  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  trial 
examiner  and  later  in  Wa.-^hington  by  the  BoaFd  lt.self.  and  several 
weeks  more  may  transpire  before  the  l.ssue  Is  decided  and  returned 
to  this  court.  That  the  Board  does  not  regard  the  case  as  likely 
to  be  "moot  "  is  apparent  from  its  statement  at  one  of  the  several 
sessions,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  time  to  be  consumed  in 
the  referred  proceeding,  that  "the  respondent  wUl  want  to  except 
to  the  decision." 
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Since  our  decision  of  this  Issue  of  disestablishment  and  frustra- 
tion disposes  of  the  Board's  orders  as  affecting  the  association, 
and  since  the  Board  Insists  on  asserting  Its  power  to  destroy  the 
union  without  granting  it  or  Its  members  the  civil  liberty  here 
discussed  and  has  not  suggested  even  now  that  it  will  reopen 
the  case  as  a  whole  and  serve  notice  on  the  association,  as  its 
present  rule  requires,  we  decide  It  now.  We  leave  to  oyr  later 
consideration  the  orders  solely  affecting  the  employer.  Further 
to  delay  with  regard  to  this  small,  self-organized  union  might 
amount  to  an  unfair  labor  practice  on  the  part  of  this  court,  for 
in  that  period  the  pre.s.>=ure  of  the  Board's  order  and  of  its  power- 
ful rival  well  may  persuade  the  men  to  give  up  their  self-organi- 
zation as  hopeless,  and  the  protection  of  section  1  of  the  act  a 
vain  delusion. 

The  Board's  petition  for  enforcement  of  its  order  that  the 
respondent  employer  shall  not  bargain  collectively  with  the  a.sso- 
ciatlon  and  that  respondent  shall  disestablish  that  union  Is  denied. 
Decision  on  the  petition  for  enforcement  of  other  orders  of  the 
Board  is  reserved. 

Healy.  circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

On  the  reargument  in  this  case  respondent  Sterling  Motors  ap- 
plied to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  in  con- 
formltv  with  section  10  (e)  of  the  act.  Leave  was  granted  and  the 
matter  is  again  before  the  Board  for  the  taking  of  further  testi- 
mony. The  point  of  fact  to  be  inquired  into  is  the  crucial  one  on 
which  the  Board  largely  predicated  Its  finding  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  and  Its  order  disestablishing  the  employee  union  as  a 
bargaining  agency. 

The  statute,  section  10  (e),  provides  that  the  Board  may  "modify 
its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findlnps.  by  reason  of  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings  •  •  •  and  shall  file  its  recommendations, 
if  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order." 

In  this  posture  of  the  case,  with  the  question  of  law  dealt  with 
in  the  majority  opinion  threatening  to  become  moot.  I  regard  its 
decision  at  this,  and  for  the  second,  time  as  not  only  unnecessary 
but  as  ill  advised.  That  would  be  true.  I  think,  even  though  the 
question  were  still  open  to  rational  debate.  But  debate,  in  in- 
ferior FVdcral  courts  at  least,  has  been  foreclcsed  by  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  National  Licorice  Co..  decided  March  4,  of  this 
year. 

There  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  rejected  the  construction 
given  the  act  by  this  court  In  its  original  opinion  (109  F.  (2d)  194). 
In  the  present  opinion  the  majority  merely  reiterate  what  they 
said  before  While  studiously  aimed  at  the  Board,  the  real  target 
of  the  present  attack  would  seem  to  be  the  labor  relations  law 
itself  or  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  it. 

(Elndorsed)  Opinion  and  Dissenting  Opinion.  Filed  May  7,  1940. 
Paul  P.  O  Brien,  clerk. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA-nON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Kansas  State  Bar  Association  on  May  27.  1939,  endorsing 
House  bill  4236  and  Senate  bill  915.  the  so-called  Walter- 
Logan  bill,  to  provide  for  the  more  expeditious  settlement  of 
disputes  with  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLlTnON     ADCimTV     BT     THE     KANSAS     STATB     BAR     ASSOCIATION,     MAT 

27,     1939 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  State  Bar  Association  of  Kansas  hereby 
endorses  H  R  4236  and  S  915,  companion  bills  now  pending  in 
Congre.ss.  known  as  the  American  Bar  Association  administrative 
law  bill,  and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  thereby  are  requested 
to  supjxjrt  said  bills;  be  it  further 

Resoivtd.  Tliat  the  essential  principles  wh^ch  are  Involved  in 
H  R  4236  and  S.  915  should  be  applied,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
administrative  boards  and  commissions  created  and  operating  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas.  These  principles  so  endorsed 
are  as  follows; 

1.  The  general  rules  and  regulations  of  procedure  applicable  to 
all  hearings  f-hould  be  adopted,  promulgated,  and  published  by 
each  board  and  commission. 


2.  Any  Interested  party  Fhou'd  have  the  right  to  question  any 
rule  or  regulation  so  promulgated  upon  the  ground  that  it  vio'ates 
the  Federal  or  State  Constitutions  or  is  arbitrary  and  unreav^onable. 

3.  Any  party  interested  in  a  controversy  before  such  board  or 
commission  should  have  the  right  to  a  public  hearing  with  privi- 
lege of  counsel,  the  right  to  produce  testimony  and  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

4  The  board  or  commission  should  be  required  to  make  written 
findings  of  lact  upon  which  any  order  is  based. 

5.  Any  party  to  a  controversy  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the 
board  or  commission  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  determine  whether  the  order  complained  of  is  supported  by  the 
findings  of  fact,  whether  or  not  the  parties  have  been  accorded  a 
fair  and  open  hearing,  and  whether  or  not  the  findings  of  fact  are 
supported  by  proper  and  substantial  evidence. 


National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Norton  and  Smith 
amendments  and  include  therein  expressions  in  regard  to 
the  labor  situation  in  the  industrial  areas  in  Michigan,  as 
well  as  communications  I  have  received  from  Mr.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
my  replies  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  at  this  time  because  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  act  has  not  been  in  force  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  those  who  have  charge  of  its  administration 
to  determine  its  benefits  in  entirety,  as  well  as  any  short- 
comings or  changes  that  experience  would  enable  them  to 
properly  recommend  to  the  Congress. 

I  realize  that  many  individuals,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress,  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  long  a  time  elapses 
from  the  time  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  Board  before  it 
Is  finally  acted  upon.  In  fact.  I  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Van  Pelten.  Route  2,  Reese, 
Mich.,  upon  this  very  subject.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  contents  of  this  communication  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Congress,  and  I 
am  therefore  inserting  it  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Reesz.  Mich..  April  22,  1940. 
Mr.  John  Lesinski, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  Norton  amendment,  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  A.  F.  L  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
it  is.  If  truly  quoted,  to  divide  the  union  li»to  several  small  groups 
so  as  to  reduce  their  strength.  If  this  is  done,  then  there  might 
as  well  be  no  union.  To  reduce  their  bargaining  power  would 
be  a  step  backward  instead  of  forward. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  union;  it  has  small 
groups  which  mtist  maintain  a  complete  set  of  officers  for  each 
group.  That  Is  where  the  cost  of  $5  to  $7  a  month  dues  comes 
in.  but  that  is  a  small  master  compared  to  what  a  small  group  of 
craftsmen  must  go  through.  For  Instance,  if  the  dye  makers  had 
a  Just  grievance  and  went  on  strike,  and  the  Bulck  Co.  said. 
•"Grievance  or  no  grievance,  if  you  men  do  not  come  back  to  woik. 
we  will  get  dyes  made  in  other  States  or  In  other  countries,  which 
has  been  done,  and  as  soon  as  these  dyes  come,  we  will  start  tha 
production  without  you." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  what  procedure  we  must  go 
through  under  the  present  law  and  contract  In  order  to  call  a 
strike.  The  grievance  must  be  taken  by  the  man  or  men  to  their 
foreman;  then  if  they  cannot  come  to  some  settlement,  the  man 
or  men  tell  their  foreman  that  they  want  to  see  their  committee- 
man, and  under  the  contract  signed  by  General  Motors,  the  fore- 
man must  go  to  the  department  head  vmder  which  the  committee- 
man works,  and  tell  him  that  the  committeeman  is  wanted  in  his 
department.  The  committeeman  talks  with  the  men  and  then 
goes  to  the  foreman,  and  If  they  cannot  settle  It,  he  must  ask 
the  man  or  men  If  he  and  the  foreman  should  go  to  the  superin- 
tendent. If  they  say  "Yes,"  the  foreman  and  the  committeeman 
must  go  to  the  superintendent,  and  if  it  cannot  be  settled  there. 
It  must  be  turned  in  to  the  management  on  Monday  morning  to 
be  taken  up  the  following  Wednesday,  and  if  it  is  not  settled  lu 
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this  office.  It  must  be  appealed  to  the  Flint  Chevrolet  central 
cfflce.  The  Flint  central  office  looks  over  the  case  and  notifies  the 
management  on  what  Wednesday  they  will  come  to  the  plant  to 
hear  and  discuss  the  case.  Then  If  It  Is  not  settled  it  can  be 
ap{>ealed  to  the  Detroit  office  and  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  manage- 
ment on  what  date  the  men  can  come  from  the  General  Motors 
office  In  Detroit  to  the  plant  to  meet  with  the  management  and 
the  committee  to  discuss  the  case.  If  It  is  not  settled  then.  It  can 
be  appealed  to  the  heads  of  the  Detroit  office  and  notice  will  be 
given  when  the  heads  of  the  Detroit  office  can  meet  with  an 
international  representative.  If  it  is  still  not  settled,  if  it  goes 
further,  It  must  be  voted  on  by  the  executive  board  and  referred 
back  to  the  local  union  for  action.  In  order  to  vote  a  strike  vote 
of  a  local  union,  it  must  be  a  75-percent  vote  of  the  paid-up 
membership,  and  then  If  voted  to  strike,  a  5-day  notice  mtist  be 
given. 

To  me,  this  seems  a  great  drama  of  labor  which  is  being  played 
in  the  "richest  country  In  the  world."  After  all,  when  Mr,  Lewis 
wanted  Mr.  Oreen  to  organize  the  semiskilled  workers  in  America, 
Mr  Green's  answer  was  "No."  but  not  so  with  Mr.  Lewis.  When  Mr. 
Green  realized  what  a  mistake  he  had  made  by  not  heeding  Mr. 
Lewis*  warning,  he  Is  now  tr>-ing  to  disrupt  organized  semiskilled 
labor  at  their  expense. 

On  April  7.  1940.  in  the  T.  M.  A.  in  Flint,  we  did  not  have  all 
different  kinds  of  unions  called  to  Flint  to  pack  the  T.  M.  A.  with 
18.000  men  amd  7.000  more  who  could  not  get  into  the  building. 
The  C.  I.  O.  called  the  labor  from  the  factory. 

On  AprU  14.  1940.  In  the  T.  M  A.  in  Flint.  Mr.  Green,  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  held  a  meeting.  In  his  paper  notice  he  called  for  dif- 
ferent craft  unions  and  auto  labor,  and  I  was  at  both  meetings, 
and  I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Green  did  not  have  a 
total  of  more  than  5,000  men  In  the  T.  M.  A.  Sunday,  April  14, 
1940.  and  when  Homer  Martin  arose  to  speak  hundreds  of  men  cot 
up  and  left  the  building. 

The  Reverend  Father  NeU  OConnor,  of  Saginaw,  spoke  at  the 
rally  In  Flint  on  April  7,  1940.  He  said,  "Make  BQjaUstake.  the 
Catholic  Church  takes  no  sides  on  this  issue,  but  leav^-jt  up  to 
labor  which  side  they  shall  choose,  of  their  own  free  wllVof  the 
unions  they  want  to  represent  them,  as  guaranteed  themVunder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes."  O 

It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  choice,  and  the  choice  was  tiiken  on 
April  17,  1940.  The  C.  I.  O.  won  by  a  wide  sweeping  victory  in  the 
General  Motor's  empire  by  a  3  to  1  majority  of  55  plants  out  of  60 

Tell  me  why  Congress  should  meddle  with  anything  which  is  all 
over  and  done  with  by  the  vote  of  April  17,  1940.  which  was  done 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It  was  the  choice  ;if 
labor  by  a  secret  ballot.  Could  anything  be  made  plainer  to  Con- 
gress what  labor  wants?  Is  there  anything  un-American  about 
thU  kind  of  a  choice?  On  page  1  I  explained  the  steps  by  which  a 
grievance  must  be  handled.  Is  there  anything  un-American  about 
the  procedure  of  handling  a  grievance?    If  so,  what  Is  it? 

Congress  can  take  a  very  unkindly  act  toward  labor  by  passing 
the  Norton  amendments. 

When  we  Americans  go  to  vote  for  Representatives  In  Congress 
we  cast  our  ballot  in  secret  Just  as  it  was  done  in  this  National 
Labor  election  of  April  17.  You  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Nobody  can  come  along  and  say  "Let's  change  the  law 
and  throw  them  out."  That  is  Just  what  the  Norton  amendments 
mean  to  do,  tear  down  what  labor  has  built,  destroy  what  free- 
minded  and  free-thinking  people  choose  to  represent  them  as  by 
the  secret  ballot  of  April  17.  which  was  won  by  a  majority  of  3  to  1 
Is  there  anything  un-American  about  asking  Congress  to  recoenize 
a  3  to  1  majority? 

Respectfully  yours. 

Clikton  E.  Van  Pkltin. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  it  is  in  force  today.  That 
very  fact  alone  would  indicate  to  any  clear -thinking  person 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  now  in  force  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  laboring  class  of  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been  termed, 
since  its  very  inception,  as  "labor's  bill  of  rights." 
^  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  today, 
in  fact,  individually  he  is  the  largest  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  entire  world,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  never  has 
been,  and  it  is  weU  known  that  he  has  only  complied  with 
what  sections  of  it  he  has  been  compelled  to  by  court  order. 
He  has  fought  the  provisions  of  the  act  from  its  inception  and 
today  stands  out  among  the  manufacturing  people  of  this 
country,  as  weU  as  the  laboring  people,  as  the  one  man  who 
has  built  around  himself  an  empire,  and  by  his  acts  refuses 
to  comply  with  law  enacted  by  constituted  representatives  of 
the  American  people. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  as  an  individual.  He  staitol  out  on 
a  shoestring  and  today  the  great  industrial  empire  which  he 
heads  is  without  parallel  in  the  worlds  history.    But  because 


I  can  admire  Henry  Ford,  who  incidentally  is  a  resident'of 
my  congressional  district,  as  an  lndi%adual,  does  not  mean 
that  I  have  to  condone  his  acts.  I  am  an  American  citizen, 
born  in  this  country,  raised  under  the  protection  of  our  flag, 
and  I  shield  to  no  man  for  my  patriotic  devotion  to  my  coun- 
try. However,  I  am  very  dubious  and  skeptical  about  allowing 
Mr.  Ford  to  build  a  thousand  airplanes  a  day  for  us.  First, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  should  get  all  this  work. 
In  and  around  the  Detroit  area,  in  which  I  was  raised  and 
still  reside,  there  are  many  manufacturing  plants  emplojing 
the  finest  mechanics  in  the  world.  These  plants,  both  large 
and  small,  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  entitled  to  their  share 
of  this  work,  and  why  one  manufacturer  should  hog  the  pro- 
duction of  1.000  airplanes  a  day  is  beyond  rhyme  and  reason. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  CJovernment  should 
award  contracts  to  any  one  individual  when  this  work  could 
be  divided  not  only  throughout  the  Detroit  area  but  through- 
out the  industrial  areas  of  the  entire  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  another  reason  why  I  would 
not  like  to  see  Henry  Ford  awarded  contracts  to  build  a 
thoiL^and  airplane.s  a  day  for  our  Government.  Mr.  Ford's 
gigantic  industrial  empire  has  its  main  plant  and  activities 
at  Dearborn,  which  is  but  the  nucleus  around  which  his 
empire  functions,  not  only  in  this  country,  with  its  plants 
and  assembly  plants  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  our  neighboring  country,  Canada,  and  also  most  of  the 
important  foreign  countries,  some  of  which  today  are  coun- 
tries without  names  because  of  the  acts  of  Individuals  which 
are  so  un-American  and  so  foreign  to  American  principles 
that  they  are  condemned  by  the  high  and  the  low  alike  In  this 
country.  Naturally,  when  Mr.  Ford  extended  his  gigantic 
empire  beyond  the  realms  of  the  Detroit  area  and  into  for- 
eign countries,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  certain 
concessions  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  business 
in  these  foreign  countries.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  in 
the  Detroit  area  that  Mr.  Stalin  sent  to  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  the  engineering  brains  of  his  country  and  these  Com- 
munists were  permitted  to  study  the  mass-production  meth- 
ods of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
back  these  truly  American  innovations  to  further  the  Five 
Year  Plan  in  communistic  Russia. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Reuse.  I  ask  you  Do  you  think  it 
is  right  for  any  one  man  to  build  for  this  country  a  thou- 
sand airplanes  a  day  to  be  used  by  armed  forces,  into  which 
we  are  going  to  place  the  very  best  American  stock  available 
to  operate  them,  planes  built  by  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
which  are  employed  men  from  countries  whose  un-American 
actions  and  whose  forms  of  government  are  contrary  to 
American  principles?  I  say.  gentlemen  of  the  House,  we 
would  be  entrusting  our  military  and  naval  secrets  to'  the 
plant  and  we  wculd  be  further  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
American  who  would  have  to  fly  these  planes,  because  these 
men  who  are  here  as  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
are  going  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  do  those  little  acts 
known  as  sabotage,  which  result  in  very  large  losses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  Communists  vnll  stop  at  nothing  I 
can  personally  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  that  I  know 
that  there  was  a  smaU  strike  in  Dearborn  several  years  ago 
when  Communists  stoned  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  and  in  talking  with  officials  of  the  city  of  Dear- 
born, m  the  presence  of  an  official  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co 
I  was  informed  that  these  Communists  were  stoning  the 
building  in  which  were  housed  their  own  people— m  other 
words,  the  building  that  the  Communists  singled  out  to 
stone  was  shielding  the  Communist  workers  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia who  were  here  in  America  studying  the  mass-production 
methods  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

I  do  not  beUeve  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  all  that 
I  have  about  the  communistic  government  without  paying 
some  of  my  respects  to  Herr  Hitler.  Mr.  Stalin  has  not  been 
alone  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  the  secrets  of  mass-production 
methods  from  America.  Mr.  Hitler  has  engineers  from  his 
country  employed  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  President  of  the  United  States  recently  vetoed  a 
bill  to  naturalize  one  oX  Mr.  HiUer's  citizens  for  illegal  entry 
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who  at  the  present  time  is  employed  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  I  might  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  believe  appropriately  so.  that 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  singularly  honored  by  Mr.  Hitler  and  is 
privileged  to  wear  one  of  the  highest  decorations  issued  by 
Mr.  Hitler's  government.  Mr.  Hitler  not  only  tendered  Mr. 
Ford  this  decoration,  but  Mr.  Ford  accepted  it.  / 

Now  in  regard  to  the  Norton  and  Smith  amendments  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  I  am  opposed  to  all  of 
them,  as  I  explained  to  the  House  in  the  forepart  of  my 
remarks.  I  believe  that  I  understand  the  problems  of  the 
laboring  man.  I  have  been  in  business  in  my  own  rights 
since  I  was  18  years  of  age.  and  I  know  the  problem  of  the 
employer  as  well  as  that  of  the  employee.  Since  my  election 
to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1932,  I  have  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  Committee  on  Labor.  I  had  the  honor  and 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Member  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation for  7  years  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  and  I  am  today  the  only  Democrat  from  my  State 
on  that  committee.  I  have  attended  the  committee  meet- 
ings regularly  and  listened  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  man. 

My  stand  on  questions  of-^iabcr  is  well  known.  I  have 
always  supported  and  advocated  legislation  which  woiUd 
benefit  the  laboring  classes  as  a  whole.  I  have  not  carried 
the  banner  of  one  labor  organization  against  the  other,  and 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  factional  fight  now  going  on 
between  our  two  great  labor  organizations.  Some  of  the 
amendments  proposed,  no  doubt,  would  benefit  one  organ- 
ization and  perhaps  would  in  some  measure  retard  the 
activities  of  another  organization.  That  does  not  interest 
me  a  bit.  I  am  for  the  laboring  man  first,  last,  and  always, 
and  for  legislation  that  will  benefit  the  laboring  men  of  this 
country  as  a  whole.  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  union  and 
collective  bargaining. 

The  reports  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  show 
that  81  percent  of  their  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of 
so-called  craft  unions,  although  75  percent  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions  are  termed  industrial  and  all  the 
rest  are  100  percent  industrial.  I  have  been  approached  by 
manufacturers  in  the  Detroit  area  and  I  have  listened  to 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  rather  deal  with  industrial  unions  be- 
cause they  would  l>e  dealing  with  one  representative  who  has 
the  power  to  speak  for  his  entire  organization,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the  craft  unions,  the  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  take  his  problems  up  with  the  head  of 
each  craft. 

Because  I  have  not  been  altogether  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  and  the  proposals  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  its  president,  Mr.  William  Green,  has  seen  fit  to  go 
Into  my  State  and  denounce  me.  I  have  nothing  personal 
against  Mr.  Green,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  accept  his  actions 
simply  because  I  do  not  choose  to  follow  his  dictates,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  fair  play  for  him  to  go  into  my  State 
and  use  the  tactics  he  has.  He  has  informed  me  that  he  is 
going  to  fight  me  tooth  and  nail  in  my  next  campaign.  In 
fact,  to  use  his  very  words,  in  an  address  he  delivered  in 
Flint.  Mich.,  on  Sunday.  April  14.  1940.  before  the  General 
Motors  automobile  workers,  as  carried  in  the  Detroit  news- 
papers : 

•  •  •  declare  war  on  Representative  John  Lisinski,  Demo- 
crat of  the  Sixternth  District,  for  opposing  A.  F.  of  L.  sponsored 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

This  does  not  frighten  me  a  bit.  and  I  have  not  lain 
awake  nights  worrying  about  the  ultimate  results  of  Mr. 
Green's  war.  The  workingmen  of  my  congressional  district 
know  me  as  their  friend,  and  when  we  fight  this  "war"  on 
the  battlefield  In  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  in 
November.  I  am  sure  that  the  fair-minded  people  and  my 
friends  will  believe  what  I  have  to  say  because  I  have  a 
record  to  back  it  up. 


I  was  Indeed  surprised  to  read  the  article  In  the  Detroit 
papers,  and  on  April  19,  1940,  I  addressed  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Green,  as  follows; 

Apro.  19.  1940. 
Mr.  Wn.T.TAM  Green. 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Green  ;  I  liave  Ju.^t  had  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  appearing  in  one  of  the  Detroit  newspapers  regarding  your 
address  in  Flint  on  Sunday,  AprU  14.  before  the  General  Motors 
auto  workers. 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  article,  especially  point  (5)  which 
reads  as  followB:  •'Declared  war  on  Representative  John  Lesinski, 
Democrat  of  the  Sixteenth  District,  for  opposing  A.  F.  L.  sponsored 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act."  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  statement,  and  your  em- 
phasizing the  word  "Democrat."  but  I  note  that  you  did  not  say 
anything  against  the  Republicans  who  have  as  you  yourself  know 
voted  consistently  against  all  labor  legislation.  These  same  Repub- 
licans are  attempting  to  emasculate  the  Wagner  Act;  they  vote 
against  the  appropriations  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  are  now  attempting  to 
paralyze  these  boards. 

Yet,  you  selected  me  as  a  target,  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee 
who  has  alwayiB  favored  labor  legislation.  In  my  four  terms  of 
Congress,  I  hold  as  good  a  record  as  the  man  who  sponsored  this 
legi-slation.  the  late  William  Connery  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee.  Now.  if  my  record  Is  as  good  as  his  was.  I  can 
only  see  one  point  to  the  whole  situation,  and  that  is.  that  your 
personal  attitude  Is  a  turn-about-face  on  the  present  administration 
and  the  Democratic  Congress. 

I  gather  not  only  from  your  speech  In  Michigan,  but  also  from  a 
part  of  an  address  which  I  heard  over  the  radio  several  weeks  ago 
which  I  believe  was  made  before  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  a 
manufacturers  a.ssoclation,  that  you  were  willing  to  stake  the 
benefits  of  labor  legl.^latlon  for  your  own  personal  views  and  gain. 
From  the  lack  of  applause,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  delega- 
tion before  whom  yoi^tepoke  was  much  in  sympathy  with  your  views. 

Further  proof  of  toe  above  statement  is  my  letter  to  you  of 
March  15,  1940,  whlchi  was  in  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th  regarding 
the  Barden  amendments.  Nowhere  in  the  letter  had  I  stated 
that  I  would  vote  against  the  A.  F.  L.  amendments.  I  personally 
may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  amendments,  but  what  strikes  me 
Ifl  that  you  as  a  labor  leader  would  turn  to  Mr.  Barden  of  North 
Carolina  to  sponsor  your  amendments.  On  March  3,  1939,  Mr. 
Barden  of  North  Carolina  did  introduce  H.  R.  4749.  a  bill  which 
would  wholly  emasculate  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  It  provides 
exemptions  on  plants  and  industries  In  the  South  which  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  your  own  workers  in  the  North.  When  you 
use  such  poor  Judgment  In  selecting  an  antilabor  man  to  sponsor 
your  amendments,  it  behooves  me  to  be  very  careful  as  to  how 
I  vote  for  those  amendments. 

You  also  announced  as  point  (7)  "That  you  are  starting  a  cam- 
paign to  organize  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  workers."  Well,  I  wish  you 
good  luck  and  success,  although  you  personally  know  that  you 
won't  do  It,  as  you  have  tried  to  organize  that  company  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  personally  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
service  and  the  employment  departments  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
This  company  has  always  been  antilabor,  and  the  employment  is 
controlled  completely  by  a  certain  personnel  who  would  not  give 
up  the  free  hand  they  have  todav  in  employing  labor.  They  will 
use  the  same  sort  of  tactics  In  labor  as  they  do  in  politics,  and  it 
matters  not  to  them  who  they  hire,  be  they  disbarred  attorneys 
or  ex-convicts. 

There  are  numerous  other  things  that  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  in  fact,  too  numerous  to  mention;  however.  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  you  have  turned  about-face  on  your  own 
organization,  as  well  as  the  administration  which  made  it  possible 
for  your  organization  to  grow  and  receive  recognition,  which  Is 
more  than  other  administrations  have  done.  I  am  not  Interested 
in  any  misunderstanding  between  the  labor  organizations,  as  that 
I  believe  Is  a  matter  to  be  straightened  out  between  the 
organizations. 

My  stand  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  Is  the  same  today  as  It  was  last  year  and  the  year  before; 
and  that  is  that  there  should  be  no  amendments  to  that  bill  at 
this  time.  The  act  should  not  be  changed  In  any  way  that  would 
give  benefits  to  one  labor  organization  above  any  other  and  to  the 
detriment  of  90  percent  of  unorganized  labor.  As  a  Representative 
from  a  district  which  employs  more  labor  than  any  other  district 
in  the  country.  I  believe  my  duty  is  to  legislate  for  all  people,  In- 
cluding unorganized   labor. 

I  have  taken  this  stand  for  the  past  8  years  and  will  not  change 
It  now  I  was  elected  by  the  people  In  my  district  and  will  stand 
by  the  labor  in  my  district.  As  far  as  you  declaring  a  war  on  me. 
I  only  wish  to  remind  you  that  that  has  been  done  before  by  the 
manufacturers  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  up 
to  the  people  In  my  district  to  decide  as  to  whether  I  have  served 
them,  and  not  the  opinion  of  one  person  who  sees  himself  defeated 
and  attempts  to  put  labor  on  the  spot.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  from  labor  organizations  and  people  in  my  district 
regarding  labor  legislation,  and  I  know  that  at  least  90  p>ercent  of 
all  organizations  Insist  that  there  be  no  changes  to  the  Wagner 
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Act  and  that  it  should  have  a  chance  to  work  Itself  out.  And  I 
do  know  that  the  auto  workers  are  100  percent  against  any  changes 
to  the  act  at  this  time. 

I  am  making  this  statement  to  you  public  so  those  who  have 
read  the  article  in  the  newspapers  regardmg  your  points  may  also 
be  acquainted  with  my  side  of  the  story. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Lcsinski,  M.  C. 

On  April  29,  1940.  Mr.  Qreen  addressed  a  communication 
to  me  in  reply  to  the  communication  I  directed  to  him  on 
April  19,  1940.    His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Axr^iCAN  Federation  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  29,  1940. 
Hon.  John  Lbsinski, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deaji  Sa:  I  herewith  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  19.  Tou 
signed  a  minority  report  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  opposing 
constructive  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  approved 
and  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  You  did  it 
after  you  had  been  requested  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  stand  with  us  and  to  support  our  amendments.  You  made  your 
decision  against  us.  Having  done  so,  why  the  necessity  of  sending 
me  a  letter  such  as  you  transmitted  on  April  19? 

Your  reference  to  our  purpose  to  organize  the  employees  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  was  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  decide 
whether  I  have  turned  about  face  on  them  or  whether  I  am 
serving  their  Interests  as  they  wish  me  to  serve  them. 

You  say  yotu:  attitude  towards  the  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  that 
no  amendments  should  be  made  to  said  act.  Well,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  thinks  otherwise.  We  called  upon  you  to 
help  us  and  stand  with  us.  You  refused.  That  means  you  forfeit 
OUT  support.  We  are  against  you  and  wUl  do  everything  we  can 
to  defeat  you  for  reelection. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  March  14,  1940,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green, 
and  in  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  may  be  fully  apprised  as  to  Mr. 
Green's  attitude  toward  me,  I  am  inserting  his  letter  in  these 
remarks  at  this  point: 

Akzxican  Federation  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  14.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski. 

Member,  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

jy»AM  Congressman  Lesinski:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclos- 
ing for  your  consideration  a  public  statement  which  I  ask  you 
to  accept  as  an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  toward  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  seems  both  fitting  and  appropriate  for  me  to  write  you  because 
It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  you  are  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  recommendations  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
upon  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  are  embodied  In 
the  measure  submitted  by  Congressman  Harden.  We  regard  these 
amendments  as  reasonable,  moderate,  constructive,  and  necessary. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  five-member  Labor  Board  should 
be  created  In  order  to  Inspire  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  to  perform  the  increasing  work 
of  the  Board.  Surely,  experience,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
facts  and  Information  which  are  now  available  for  public  con- 
sideration, makes  such  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  im- 
perative. 

Please  consider  favorably  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Included  In  the  Barden  bUl,  relating  to  "an 
appropriate  coUectlve  bargaining  unit.  This  proposal  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  taken  verbatim  from  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  Is  simple  and  democratic.  It 
Is  supported  by  employers  and  employees  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  worked  well  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  dlrecUy 
concerned.  This  means  that  In  adopting  this  amendment  we  will 
not  be  Invading  the  field  of  experimentation;  instead  we  will 
adopt  a  plan  which  has  been  tried  and  which  through  trial  and 
application  has  demonstrated  its  fairness  and  practicability  in 
operation  In  the  largest  Commonwealth  and  greatest  industrial 
State  in  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  confers  upon  workers  employed  in  manxifactur- 
Ing  plants  the  right  to  determine  their  own  coUectlve  bargaining 
unit,  to  select  said  bargainUig  unit  themselves,  and  to  engage  In 
collective  bargaining  through  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  which 
they  themselves  selected.  It  eliminates  force,  coercion  and  com- 
pulsion. Under  V\e  operation  of  this  amendment,  workers  cannot 
be  compelled  to  bec(»ne  a  part  of  a  collective  bargaining  unit  set 
up  arbitrarily  by  the  Board  against  their  will  and  in  opposition  to 
their  expressed  desires.  I  chaUenge  anyone  to  offer  a  more  practi- 
cal, free  and  democratic  mode>  of  procedure  than   this   which  is 


Incorporated  in  the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Act  and  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proposes  as  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

We  maintain  that  no  Government  board  should  be  clothed  with 
authority  to  invalidate  contracts  honorably  entered  into,  when  said 
contracts  are  negotiated  through  collective  bargaining,  between  bona 
fide,  free,  democratic  unions  and  employers.  An  amendment  cov- 
ering this  point  is  included  in  Congressman  Baroen's  bill. 

The  right  of  employers  to  petition  for  an  election  under  certain 
conditions  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  as  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  Justice. 

I  recognize  that  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
should  be  as  few  in  number  as  possible  These  I  have  enumerated 
herein  are  of  transcendent  Importance.  Other  amendments  which 
we  proposed  In  the  Barden  bill  cover  Judicial  and  administrative 
procedure.  In  our  Judgment,  they  are  Important,  practical,  and 
necessary. 

The  administration  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  shown 
through  the  Investigation  made  by  the  Smith  congressional  com- 
mittee, is  most  unsatisfactory.  We  have  been  amazed  at  some  of 
the  revelations  made  relating  to  maladministration  of  the  act  by  a 
biased,  prejudiced  Board.  Congress  should  face  this  Issue  and 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  provide  better  admlnl.stration  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  fundamentals  and  the  vital  principles  cf  the 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  time  to  amend  the  Labor  Relations  Act  is  now.  It  should 
be  done  by  this  Congress,  which  has  manifested  its  sympathy  to- 
ward and  support  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  act.  Should  this 
Congress  fail  to  act  and  leave  the  situation  as  It  now  Is,  there  Is 
grave  danger  that  at  some  time  within  the  near  future  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  A4agna  Carta  of  labor,  will  be  emasculated  and 
perhaps  destroyed. 

I  appeal  to  your  committee  to  meet  the  situation  promptly,  in  a 
broad,  constructive  way,  along  the  lines  I  have  herein  suggested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  GaiarN. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

(Prom  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  information  and  publicity 
service.     For  release  In  morning  papers  of  March  15,  1940) 

President  William  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Latior. 
today  issued  the., following  statement: 

"The  Investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  it« 
administrative  policies,  conducted  by  the  Smith  congressional  com- 
mittee, developed  facts  and  Information  which  made  clear  the  need 
of  constructive  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

"The  charge  of  maladministration  made  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  against  the  Labor  Relations  Board  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

'Tt  now  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  the 
facts  warrant  and  demand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  from  continuing  Its  biased  and  prejudiced  administra- 
tion of  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress should  fail  to  discharge  Its  duty  In  this  respect.  Failure  to 
act  at  this  session  may  restilt  In  future  moves  to  destroy  or  repeal 
the  entire  act. 

"Amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Smith  committee  and  submitted  to  the  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Some  of  these  amendments  are  prac- 
tical and  constructive. 

"However,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
that  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Smith  committee  as  a  whole 
strike  In  a  destructive  way  at  vital,  fimdamental  principles  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
peatedly stated  and  emphasized  its  opposition  to  any  Impairment 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  We  again  urge  and  insist  that  Its  principles  and 
its  fundamentals  shall  be  preserved  and  protected.  The  Labor 
Relations  Act  still  remains  the  Magna  Carta  of  Labor.  Our  appeal 
to  Congress  is  to  amend  and  change  the  administrative  features 
of  the  act  and  policies  of  the  Labor  Relations  Board  without  Im- 
pairing Its  fundamentals  so  that  the  Labor  Relations  Act  will  be 
administered  fairly  to  all.  Just  to  labor  and  industry,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  spirit  and  Its  letter. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that 
amendments  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  should  be  simple, 
direct,  and  constructive.  If  amendments  providing  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Labor  Board,  the  right  of  employers  to  petition  for 
elections  under  certain  conditions,  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
the  Board  to  Invalidate  contracts  honestly  and  Justly  negotiated 
through  collective  bargaining,  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recommendations  relating  to  the  selection  and 
establishment  of  the  appropriate  collective  bargaining  unit  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  simplified  form  of  administrative  and  judicial 
procedure,  were  adopted  by  Congress,  the  Labor  Relatlon.s  Act 
could  then  be  applied  in  a  way  as  to  meet  general  public  approval 
and  accord  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  petition  and  appeal  to 
Congress  to  act  favorably  upon  these  recommendations  and  to 
adopt  these  simplifled,  limited  amendments  to  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act." 


My  reply  to  Mr.  Green's  letter,  addressed  to  him  on  March 

15,  1940,  is  as  follows: 

March  15,  1940. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gretn. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  EmAR  Mr    Green:    Your  letter  of  recent   date  with  reference 
to  changes  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  received      I  am  glad  to  have 
your  views,  and  wish  to  sUte  that  my  original  stand  when  this 
law  was  enacted  wa.«i  that  I  was  In  favor  of  a  five-man  board  Instead   | 
of  a  three-man.  as  Is  the  case  today. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you.  however,  on  the  Barden  bill,  as  It 
seems  to  me  It  would  open  a  way  to  emasculate  the  act.  inasmuch 
as  It  has  too  many  exceptions. 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  state.  "I  recognize 
that  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  be 
as  few  in  number  as  possible."  That  alone  convinces  me  that 
there  should  be  no  changes  at  thl8*time. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  act  covild  stand  some  changes,  and  I 
would  favor  them  providing,  however,  that  a  closed  rule  could  be 
gotten  without  amendments.  This,  however,  you  know  is  impos- 
sible, and  with  the  attitude  of  the  southern  delegation.  Including 
the  minority  party,  they  would  soon  emasculate  the  act  so  that 
It  would  have  no  effect. 

My  contention  still  Is  that  the  act  should  be  left  alone  at 
this  time.  With  the  exception  possibly  of  amending  It  to  a  five- 
man  board  Instead  of  a  three-man.  as  we  now  have. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  my  statement  by  return  mall 
Inasmuch  as  hearings  will  start  Tuesday,  March  19. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Lesinski,  M,  C. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Green  is  fully  apprised  of  the 
activities  of  his  organization  in  Michigan.  I  have,  residing 
In  my  congressional  district,  a  man  who  has  been  active  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  for  years,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  enlight- 
ening to  the  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  those  interested 
in  the  problems  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  read 
the  communications  I  received  from  Mr.  Markey.  dated  May 
11  and  May  16,  1940.  and  I  am  inserting  them  In  my  remarks 

at  this  point: 

DBTRorr.  Mich.,  May  11,  1940. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Af ember  of  Conprexs.  House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  John:  The  views  1  am  about  to  express  are  not  confidential; 
they  are  recognized  In  this  State,  Therefore  I  do  net  care  what 
you  do  with  them  I  need  not  explain  to  you  that  I  have  little 
respect  for  Frank  X.  Martel.  but  If  he  Is  right  In  his  actions  for 
the  good  of  his  organizations.  I  have  no  other  position  than  to 
support  and  defend  his  purpose.  Existing  in  Mlchijran  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  and  controlling  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor  are  an 
ouistate  clique  of  old  double-crossers,  who  have  for  years  used 
their  positions  in  labor  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  employers. 
Unfortunately,  this  rotten  clique  have  the  confidence  of  President 
William  Green,  and  as  a  result  they  are  able  to  force  their  rotten 
desires  on  the  Federation  movement  of  this  State.  Green  would 
not  threaten  you  or  any  other  Individual  within  this  State;  you 
can  readily  realize  this  and  the  reasons  for  It. 

John  Lovett.  the  representative  of  the  Manufacturers*  A.sBocla- 
tlon.  f.long  with  such  a.ssoclated  groups  as  the  Association  of  Mich- 
igan Railroads  and  the  Michigan  Trucking  Association,  formulate 
policy  for  this  group  of  labor  fakers  and  pass  it  on  to  them  to  force 
down  the  throat.";  of  Federation  people.  The  secretary  of  the  Mich- 
igan Federation  of  Labor.  John  Reid,  has  long  been  the  errand 
boy  of  Lovett  and  ha.s  promoted  Lovetfs  Interesu  at  every  turn 
of  the  road  A  real  example  of  his  rotten  tactics — and  this  can 
be  confirmed  by  many  legislators  of  this  State — was  his  .sponsor- 
ing the  manufacturers'  occupational-disease  law  and  demanding  Its 
passage  during  the  1937  session  of  the  legislature.  Former  State 
Senator  Joseph  C  Roosevelt,  and  former  State  Representative 
Joseph  F  Martin.  Jr..  will  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  these 
statements  M.iny  of  the  fakers  a.ssoclated  with  Retd  In  his  ac- 
tions are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  employers  and  the  unions  at  the 
same  time,  so  too  many  of  these  men  have  unsecured  loan.s  with 
banks  and  associated  interests  of  the  manufacturers'  association, 
and  these  are  easily  verified. 

From  inquiry  I  know  that  Martel  nor  none  of  the  Detroit  men 
were  consulted  on  your  reelection  t>efore  the  Green  threat,  it  was 
based  on  these  conclusions.  Lovett  requested  that  Reid  ask  such 
action  of  Grten.  .ill  as.soclated  interests  demanded  the  same  of 
their  stooges  and  Green,  readily  compiled  with  their  wishes  Their 
only  hopes  of  defeating  vou  by  labor  means  rests  in  two  places  and 
they  were  depending  on  them,  but  I  doubt  that  Martel  will  go 
any  further  than  fall  to  endorse  you  in  spite  of  their  pressure: 
their  second  hope  wa.s  that  they  would  be  able  to  paint  your  record 
black  and  induce  myself  and  others  to  work  against  you.  but  we 
are  wise  to  them  and  this  is  "out,"  as  we  will  support  ycu  more 
vigorously.  Martel  will  have  many  more  serious  problems  po- 
litically than  to  defeat  you.  I  know  because  I  very  seldcm  dis- 
agree with  Martel  on  serious  labor  issues  of  a  political  nature 

This  situation  did  have  one  amusing  angle  Before  the  news  of 
Green's  threat  to  defeat  ycu  had  been  published  In  the  paper,  sev- 
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eral  of  Reld's  double-crossers.  who  were  Just  as  responsible  as  Reid 
for  the  Green  threat,  wired  you  that  they  disagreed  with  the 
Green  action  and  they  would  support  you.  Their  very  make-up  ts 
BO  rotten  that  they  found  it  Impossible  to  follow  the  moves  they 
demanded  of  Gretn  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  Just  this,  they 
know  that  they  cannot  sway  100  votes  In  the  district,  and  their 
own  foolishness,  although  profitable,  placed  them  behind  the  "eight 
ball '  and,  realizing  this,  they  quietly  double-crossed  Lovett  and  Reid 
to  save  their  rotten  faces. 

I  would  not  blame  Green  too  severely  In  this  matter,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  punish  the  Federation  because  of  this  threat  as 
It  means  nothing  Give  Bill  Hushing  the  same  c<K)peratlon  as 
always  on  labor  Issues;  the  mistake  was  caused  by  people  who  have 
selfi.sh  ends  in  view  I  would,  of  course,  respond  only  to  requests 
from  Hushing  or  the  Detroit  and  Wayne  County  Federation  of 
Labor  and  jpositlvely  refuse  to  cooperate  wltrf^  such  representatives 
or  letters  as  come  from  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
A.  F.  L  .  Shop  Crafts  Railroad  Unions  of  Michigan,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  the  Railroad 
Cooperative  Committee  as  these  are  the  people  responsible  for 
Green's  action  Add  to  this  list  of  hostile  groups  the  Grand  Rapids 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Ann  Arbor  System  Federation,  the  Owosso 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Lansing  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Switch- 
men's Union  of  North  America,  the  Michigan  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  All  these  groups 
can  have  the  desiies  passed  through  the  Detroit  Federation  of 
Labor  or  they  can  appeal  to  Bill  Hushing 

This  seems  like  the  logical  method  of  aiding  the  proper  people 
and  punishing  the  double-crossers.  With  kindest  personal  regards, 
I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Market. 

DETRorr,  Mich.,  May  16,  1940. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Member  of  Congress,  Hotise  Office  Building,  Wa.'^hington,  D  C. 
Dear  John:  To  add  to  the  Information  already  sent  to  you  re- 
garding the  actions  of  certain  labor  leaders  In  this  State.  Here  is 
quite  conclusive  evidence  that  all  is'  not  exactly  kosher,  and  as  In 
your  case,  I  believe  William  Green  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  been  ml.slnformed  or  they  are  nor  acquainted  wltli  the 
facts  It  Is  true.  I  suppose,  that  Green  should  do  .something  about 
these  conditions  here,  but  this  is  not  your  responsibility  nor  mine, 
and  I  suppose  that  only  continued  loss  of  membership  and  prestige 
will  eventually  cause  the  necessary  reforms. 

IXiring  and  after  the  recent  Chrysler  strike,  unemployment  com- 
pensation claims  were  filed  by  the  greater  majority  of  Chrysler 
employees;  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  rf  Michi- 
gan is  composed  of  Chairman  Harry  A  McDonald  (Republican),  of 
Detroit;  Dr  Ashley  (Republican),  of  Wyandotte,  and  John  Reid.  of 
Lansing  (Democrat  or  Republican),  and  al.so  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan Federation  of  Labor,  refused,  by  majority  vote,  to  pay  the  claims 
of  the  Chrysler  employees.  The  United  Automobile  Workers 
(C,  I  O).  and  also  the  United  Automobile  Worker  (A  P  of  L  ). 
through  their  attorneys,  Maurice  Sugar  and  Edward  N,  Barnard, 
appealed  the  commission  ruling  to  Referee  Rublnoff  who.  after  a 
hearing  la.stlng  many  days,  awarded  35.000  Chrysler  employees  com- 
pensation for  the  idle  period. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  appealed  this  decision  to  the  appeal 
board  of  the  commission,  but  this  board  upheld  the  decision  of 
Referee  Rublncff;  then  the  Chrysler  Corporation  filed  legal  action 
in  the  city  of  Lansing  before  Circuit  Judge  Leland  Carr.  and  ob- 
tained a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  payment  of  the 
claims  until  the  cas«?  could  be  tried  by  Judge  Carr.  In  the  mean- 
tln:e  the  Michigan  A.ssociaiion  of  Manufacturers  filed  a  like  case  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne  County  Due  to  the  filing  of  these 
cases  by  the  employers,  it  was  now  the  duty  of  the  Michigan  Unem- 
ployment Compen.';atlon  Commission  to  defend  the  decision  of  Its 
appeal  board  on  both  the  legal  actions  before  the  courts,  the  com- 
mission should  have  been  ready  to  act,  as  it  had  for  its  legal 
counsel  Harry  S!avin,  who  is  reputed  to  be  an  authority  on  this 
phase  of  law 

Now  com-^s  the  old  story.  Recently  this  unemployment  commis- 
sion met  and  voted  to  replace  Slavln  with  a  6i)ecial  counsel  to  be 
hired  by  the  commission  I  understand  that  Chairman  McDonald 
was  supported  in  this  by  John  Reid.  labors  representative,  and  It 
wa.s  likewise  confirmed  in  this  manner  by  our  dally  papers.  It  was 
al.so  reported  in  these  same  papers  that  the  entire  commlsslcn 
voted— including  John  Reid,  labor's  representative— to  hire  a 
woman.  Florence  Clements,  to  fight  these  ca  ^r-  t^r  the  commission, 
and  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  the  consent  of  all  commission 
memt)er8,  assigned  Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanicy  C.  Barker 
to  aid  her. 

Innocent  en  the  surface,  but  let's  get  to  the  bottom.  Florence 
Clements  was  in  the  past,  and  still  may  be,  on  the  pay  roll  cf  the 
Michigan  Manufacturers'  As-soclatlon.  Her  duties  never  we.-e  of 
much  value  to  her  employers,  and  this  may  be  her  chance  to  use 
her  lack  of  ability  to  good  advantage  by  losing  thl.s  case  and  benefit 
the  employers.  Now.  let's  look  at  the  record  of  her  assistant, 
Stanley  C.  Barker.  Fctir  year.«  ago  he  was  clerk  to  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner  WlUiam  J.  Griffin.  After  Griffin's  defeat  he  entered 
private    practice — a    very    small    practice.     His   political    backing    Is 
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dependent  on  William  J.  GrifBn,  who  Is  today  head  of  hospitaliza- 
tlcn-tnsurance  plan  promoted  by  the  medical  association  and  em- 
ployer groups.  His  record  as  an  attorney  is  slightly  better  than 
that  of  Florence  Clements,  and  this  record  would  be  no  compliment 
to  even  the  most  unsuccessful  of  lawyers. 

This  move  by  this  conunlssion  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  keep 
35.000  workers  from  receiving  their  unemployment  compensation 
and  was  the  plan  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  placed  in  effect 
by  the  conmilsslon.  I  know  of  no  other  reason  Reid  would  have 
to  hire  an  employer  attorney  than  to  carry  out  the  de.sires  of  the 
Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association.  Surely  if  he  had  been  a 
champion  of  labor's  cause  he  would  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
retain  Slavln  to  defend  these  claims  against  the  employers'  coxirt 
actions. 

When  a  labor  leader  will,  by  his  actions,  endanger  the  unemploy- 
ment claims  of  35,000  workers,  surely  no  one  like  yourself  could 
expect  that  you  would  receive  Just  treatnient  for  your  support  of 
labor  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  political 
Issue  In  the  next  campaign.  We  may  not  be  able  to  rid  labor  of 
his  useless  services,  but  we  can  make  him  and  his  followers  political 
double-crossers  and  rid  Michigan  politics  of  them.  It  is  time  that 
this  sort  of  political  double-crossing  be  made  public  and  labor's 
friends  be  recognized  and  supported;  the  workers  are  entitled  to 
know  these  things,  and  then  let  them  pass  Judgment  on  them. 

Many  peculiar  things  have  taken  place  In  Michigan  that  surely 
were  not  based  on  real  labor  needs  and  always  anyone  who  should 
disagree  with  the  mlsleaders  are  held  to  scorn  and  punished  by 
both  the  employers  and  these  same  errand  boys  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Association.  All  things  good  or  bad  must  end,  and  let  us 
hope  that  this  fall  election  will  be  their  end  in  politics  and  they 
can  confine  the  efforts  along  these  lines  strictly  to  their  own  or- 
ganizations; there's  one  place  we  can  drive  them  and  limit  their 
activities  to  their  own  p>eople,  some  day  even  their  own  will  tire  of 
tbem. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ed  Market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  read  these 
remarks,  that  I  will  always  further  and  support  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  benefit  labor,  but  I  cannot  conscientiously 
support  legislation  or  amendments  to  legislation  when  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  amendments  and  such  changes  as  are 
advocated  by  both  the  Norton  and  Smith  amendments  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country. 


Hon.  Asbury  Francis  Lever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1940 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  my  long,  intimate. 
and  friendly  association  with  former  Congressman  the  Hon- 
orable Asbury  Francis  Lever,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  April  28, 1  have  asked  the  privilege  of  paying 
tribute  to  his  life,  character,  and  public  services.  From  his 
college  days  to  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  thrown  with  him  frequently  and  to  work  with  him  in 
many  activities,  both  during  his  service  in  Congress  and  fol- 
lowing his  retirement.  For  the  past  10  years  or  more  I 
served  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Newberry  College,  our  alma  mater,  and  have,  therefore,  had 
opportunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  his  life  and  work. 

Mr.  Lever  was  bom  January  5,  1875.  near  Spring  Hill,  in 
Lexington  County,  S.  C.  He  attended  the  rural  public 
schools  until  he  entered  Newberry  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  1895.  Following  his  graduation  he 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  State  for  2  years,  or  until 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  then  Congressman  J. 
William  Stokes,  representing  the  Seventh  District  of  South 
Carolina.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  Mr.  Lever  studied 
law  and  graduated  from  Georgetown  University,  receiving 
his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1899. 

IXiring  his  college  days  and  for  a  number  of  years  fol- 
lowing there  was  a  great  political  upheaval  in  his  State  led 
by  the  late  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  a  practical  farmer,  a 
student  of  scientific  agriculture,  literature,  and  political  his- 


tory. Very  few  men  of  his  State  or  country  had  a  wider  or 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classics  than  did  Mr.  Till- 
man, who  was  the  outstanding  political  leader  of  his  State 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who.  in  the  meantime,  served 
conspicuously  as  Governor  for  4  years,  and  18  years  as  United 
States  Senator.  Mr.  Lever  was  not  a  slavish  follower  but 
a  pronounced  student  of  the  new  political  philosophy  headed 
by  Mr.  Tillman,  which,  in  effect,  displaced  what  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  "aristocratic  rule"  of  the  State, 
and  opened  a  new  political  field  of  opportunity  to  young 
men  of  character,  intelligence,  and  ambition  who  had 
formerly  been  denied  such  privileges  for  the  lack  of  what 
may  be  referred  to  as  "historical  prestige."  Although  Mr. 
Lever  sprang  from  a  sturdy,  honest,  and  highly  cultured 
German  ancestry  his  opportunity  for  political  success  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  "Tillman  Movement." 

He  was  by  nature  well  fitted  for  public  service.  From 
early  manhood  he  was  an  easy,  capable,  fluent,  and  mag- 
netic public  speaker,  a  man  of  marked  native  intellectual 
ability,  with  a  mind  of  unusual  discriminating  capacity,  a 
most  congenial  disposition,  and  a  delightful  frankness  in 
his  dealings  with  others.  His  first  venture  into  p)olitics  was 
his  election  to  the  State  legislature  from  his  native  county 
in  1900.  In  the  summer  of  1901  Congressman  Stokes  died 
and  Mr.  Lever  became  a  candidate  for  the  unexpired'  term 
along  with  four  men  of  outstanding  ability  as  his  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Lever  was  elected  and  came  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  26,  and  in  response  to  his  desire  and  ambition  was 
assigned  to  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Hav- 
ing been  brought  up  on  a  farm  he  was  not  only  familiar 
with  farming  operations  but  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
many  farm  problems  affecting  his  native  State  and  other 
sections  of  the  country.  His  services  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  his  activities  in  connection  with  legislation 
originating  from  other  committees  proved  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  our  agricultural  problems  from  a  national  stand- 
point. 

He  was  unselfi.sh  and  broad-minded  enough  to  see  that 
the  success  of  the  farmer  in  his  State  was  contingent  upon 
the  success  of  agriculture  in  every  other  part  of  the  Nation 
and  was,  therefore,  always  found  in  the  front  rank  advo- 
cating sane  and  sound  legislation  designed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Following  the  election  of  Pre.<:ident  Wilson  in  1912  Mr.  Lever 
became  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  Congress. 
He  was  a  key  ma^H  in  the  Wilson  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent relied  wholly  upon  his  judgment  in  all  legislation  per- 
taining to  agriculture,  and  relied  as  much  upon  his  political 
judgment  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  Congress.  The  first. 
and  possibly  the  most  worth  while,  legislative  act  to  which  he 
may  be  accredited  was  the  promotion  and  passage  of  the  law 
providing  for  agricultural  extension  service,  the  importance, 
value,  and  extent  of  which  is  known  and  well  recognized  by 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  throughout  the  Nation.  Later 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  coauthor 
of  the  Cotton  Futures  Trading  Act.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
leaders  and  contributed  much  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
providing  for  long-term  farm  credit.  In  1919  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  Later  he  be- 
came president  of  the  First  Carolinas  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  director 
of  the  public  relations  administration  of  the  farm  credit  ad- 
ministration, Columbia.  S.  C.  He  always  manifested  a  vital 
Interest  in  the  education  of  youth,  particularly  the  rural  youth. 
He  had  strong  convictions  atxjut  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  did  not  believe  any  education  was  complete  that  did 
not  carry  with  it  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion.  For  many  years  he  was  a  life  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Clemson  College,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
A.  ti  M.  College  of  South  Carohna.  For  more  than  30  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  church  institutions  of  his  State,  and  for 
the  past  5  years  was  chairman  of  this  board.    He  was  a  man 
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of  many  parts  and  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  his 
State  and  Nation.  He  loved  mankind  and  had  deep  sympa- 
thies for  the  less  fortunate,  being  personally  popular  among 
all  tsrpes  of  people.  He  was  as  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected at  the  time  of  his  death  as  any  man  of  his  State,  and 
when  the  Recorder  has  made  an  inventory  of  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and 
talents  in  behalf  of  mankind  it  will  be  found  that  no  man  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  to  date  been  responsible  for  more 
constructive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
rural  population  of  this  country  than  the  Honorable  Asbury 
Francis  Lever. 


Third  Termites  Put  on  the  Heat  When  Public  Does 
Not  Respond ;  Now  Use  Chain-Letter  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third-term  boom  for 
President  Roosevelt  has  apparently  failed  to  get  off  to  the 
spontaneous  start  with  the  public  which  Its  sponsors  had 
hoped,  and  today  we  find  that  the  movement  is  being  given 
a  shot  in  the  arm  by  means  of  the  old  chain-letter  gag  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  people  to  write  Mr.  Roosevelt  asking  him 
to  break  a  precedent  as  old  as  the  Nation  and  seek  the 
Presidency  for  a  third  term. 

Now  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  newspapers  pictures  of 
the  mailman  toting  large  bags  of  mail  into  the  White 
House  urging  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  a  candidate.  The  purp>ose 
of  these  pictures  will  be  to  attempt  to  lead  the  public  to 
believe  there  is  a  spontaneous  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  a  third  term.  They  will  not  reveal  that  behind 
the  scenes  it  was  necessary  for  a  group  to  inspire  these  let- 
ters by  means  of  the  moldy  old  chain-letter  scheme,  which, 
incidentally,  was  condemned  some  time  ago  by  the  Post 
OflSce  Department. 

The  American  people  do  not  have  to  have  the  heat  put 
on  them  to  urge  them  into  action  when  there  is  something 
they  want  done.  They  demonstrated  that  conclusively  when 
they  told  Congress  they  did  not  want  the  Supreme  Court 
packed.  And  it  did  not  take  a  chain-letter  craze  to  awaken 
them  either. 

The  squeeze  play  now  being  attempted  on  John  Q.  Public 
appears  to  have  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  The 
original  letters  are  signed  by  "Anthony  G.  Neary"  and  the 
address  is  given  as  "Drexel  Building.  Independence  Square, 
Philadelpliia.  Pa."  The  letter  is  headed  "Rally  round  Roose- 
velt." 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  are  a  number  of  cards  the  size  of 
postal  cards  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  as  many 
other  persons  urging  them  to  write  the  President  and  on 
and  on  down  the  line.  The  cards  give  full  instructions  for 
addressing  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  saying  "your  letter  need  not 
be  long,  but  it  should  be  your  own,  in  your  own  language, 
telling  him  that  you  personally  believe  he  should  serve  the 
country  another  4  years.  If  you  wish,  you  can  tell  him  why 
you  think  so." 

The  final  statement  says  "Sign  your  full  name  and  your 
address."  Apparently  the  promoters  of  the  chain-letter  idea 
to  stimulate  third-term  interest  intend  to  create  some  sort 
of  an  honor  roll.  Could  it  be  the  spwnsors  of  the  movement 
will  have  access  to  these  names  and  addresses  for  campaign 
purposes?  Is  the  Democratic  mailing  list  running  short  on 
names? 

Apparently  they  have  taken  a  page  from  the  late  Huey 
Long's  p>olitical  machine  of  making  every  man  a  king.  In 
this  case  they  are  distributing  neighborhood  chairmanships 
I  i- 


in  connection  with  the  chain-letter  program.    The  letter 
which  goes  out  over  Mr.  Nearing's  signature  follows: 

ralxt  round  roose\1lt  -^ 

Dkexel  Butldino. 

iNDrPENDENCE    SQUARE, 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  May  31,  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  suggested  to  me  as  chairman  for  your 
neighborhood  of  the  Rally  Round  Roosevelt  movement. 

Will  yuu  appt)lnt  six  friends  to  your  committee.  Invite  them  to 
your  home,  and  each  of  you  vtTlte  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
White  Hou.se.  Washington.  D  C  ,  and  ask  him  to  rxin  again  for  the 
Presidency?  The  letters  do  not  have  to  be  long.  Even  a  post  card 
will  do. 

When  the  letters  have  been  written,  tell  each  member  of  your 
committee  to  ask  two  friends  to  write.  They  can  be  men.  women, 
or  chUdren,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  the  President  of  all  of  us. 

We  need  him  We  need  his  leadership.  We  know  he  has  never 
failed  In  his  duty  and  that  he  is  the  man  to  carry  us  through  the 
difficult  4  years  ahead.     But  we  must  tefl  him. 

Millions  of  letters  from  us  will  show  the  politicians  the  man 
America  wants  as  President. 

Don't  bother  to  reply  to  me.     Use  your  paper  and  postage  to 
write  the  President"     That's  the  Important  thing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anthont  O.  Neajit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  these  to  show  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  give  artificial  impetus  to  this  much-heralded 
third-term  talk  and  so  that  the  people  will  know  the  facts 
when  they  hear  of  the  great  demands  being  made  that  the 
President  seek  a  third  term.  Then  they  can  question  for 
themselves  how  many  of  these  were  inspired  chain -letter 
demands. 


Army  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

War  Department, 
Wasuikcton.  June  5,  1940. 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Brtson. 

Houfte   of   Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Bryson  Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  dated 
May  24,  1940,  forwarding  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon  D.  Davis,  com- 
mander. American  Legion  Post  No.  3,  Greenville.  S.  C,  for  in- 
formation for  the  American  Legion  post  in  Greenville. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  3rlg.  Gen.  George  V. 
Strong  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  our  problems  in  safeguarding  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  believe  will  be  helpful  to  Mr.  Dav:B.  I 
am  enclosing  also  a  statement  that  outlines  not  only  the  amount  of 
the  1940  appropriations  as  requested  but  shows  a  break-down  of  all 
expenditures  during  the  period  1925-40. 

Mr.  Davis'  statement  that  he  read  that  there  are  not  enough 
blankets  for  the  comfort  of  an  enlarged  army  has  been  noted. 
There  are  sufficient  blankets  on  hand  for  the  present  enlarged 
army.  Further  extensive  Increases  in  p>ersonnel  would  create 
shortages  in  this  and  many  other  equipment  Items.  These  short- 
ages are  being  provided  for  by  current  requests  for  appropriations. 

The  Springfield  rifle  M-1903  no  longer  is  standard  for  manu- 
facture in  the  Army,  having  been  replaced  Jxy  the  new  Ml  (Ga- 
rand)  rifle  Approximately  40,000  of  the  new  rifles  have  been 
manufacttu^d.  mostly  in  the  pa«t  year.  The  Springfield  rifles  on 
hand  will,  of  course,  be  retained  pending  manufacttire  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  new  automatic  rifles. 

For  obvious  reasons  a  break-down  to  state  types  of  the  ap- 
proximately 2.800  airplanes  now  on  hand  cannot  be  stated.  ENe- 
llveries  of  airplanes  from  the  large  amount  of  funds  voted  by  the 
Congress  a  year  ago  are  Just  now  commencing.  The  absolutely 
necessary  time  lag  between  the  appropriation  of  moneys  and  actual 
delivery  of  these  airplanes  and  other  critical  equipment  is  a  vital 
matter,  but  one  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  solution. 

The  tables  printed  on  pages  421  and  422  of  the  MUltary  Estab- 
lishment appropriation  bill  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  otlier  statements 
in   this   and   the   hearings   before   the   House   committee   on    the 
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same  bill  contain  much  detailed  Information  that  I  believe  would 
be  of  Interest  to  Mr.  Davis. 

There  are  approximately  1.500  of  all  types  of  antiaircraft  ffuns 
In  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  pcsse.ssions.  About  one-third 
of  these  have  been  produced  in  the  past  year.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 350  serviceable  Infantry  tanks  on  hand,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  new  models  being  produced. 

While  there  now  exists  a  shortage  in  many  Items  of  military 
equipment,  this  condition  is  being  gradually  overcome  by  current 
appropriations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  H.  Woodring, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Congress  of  the  United  St.^tes, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wasjiington.  D.  C.  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Harrt  H.  Woodring, 

Secretary  of  War.  Waj-  Department,  Washingtcm.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodring:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yovir 
letter  of  June  5  which  has  Just  reached  my  office. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Secretary,  please  know  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  furnishing  me  with  much  of  the  Information  requested 
In  my  recent  letter  to  you.  However.  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  am  considerably  disturbed  over  the  general  tenor  and 
meaning  of  certain  statements  made  in  your  letter. 

You  speak  of  an  "absolutely  necessary  time  lag"  between  the 
appropriation  of  moneys  and  actual  delivery  of  airplanes  and 
other  critical  equipment,  declaring  that  this  is  a  vital  matter, 
but  "one  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  solution."  In  this 
connection  I  am  compelled  to  raise  the  question:  Should  this 
time  lag  to  which  you  refer  be  regarded  as  "absolutely  necessary." 
that  Is.  should  It  be  accepted  as  something  absolute  and  necessary 
which  cannot  be  avoided  or  eliminated?  I  say,  we  must  not  take 
that  position.  F*urthermore  we  should  not,  we  must  not  follow 
the  path  of  resignation  by  saying  that  "there  is  no  Immediate 
solution  '  for  this  or  that  problem  of  national  defense.  We  must 
follow  the  path  of  action  with  unyielding  determination  to  sweep 
aside  obstacles  in  the  getting  of  results — immediate  results. 

You  state  that  "while  there  now  exists  a  shortage  In  many  Items 
of  military  equipment,  this  condition  Is  being  gradually  overcome." 
It  Is  not  very  reassuring  to  hear  that  this  condition  Is  being  only 
"gradually  overcome  '  for  our  task  of  preparedness  must  be  accom- 
plished with  speed  of  unparalleled  quickness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  too  exacting  in  my  interpretation  of  your 
statements,  but.  as  already  indicated.  I  am  considerably  disturbed 
over  the  general  tenor  of  what  you  have  to  say  as  it  suggests  that 
this  Nation  must  content  Itself  with  "gradually  overcoming  '  short- 
ages in  military  equipment,  accepting  the  "time  lag"  in  filling 
orders  as  "absolutely  necessary."  Only  recently  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  from  a  high  official  of  the  Navy  Department  that  unnecessary 
"slowness"  was  being  tolerated  in  the  filling  of  positions  in  Navy 
Yards  This  Is  an  attitude  or  point  of  view  which  must  be  deplored 
for  the  history  of  the  world  today  Is  being  written  in  almost  min- 
utes and  hours,  not  years. 

Therefore,  In  response  to  your  letter,  I  am  WTitlng  to  ask  that 
there  be  no  compromises  with  time  and  ordinary  obstacles;   that 
the  objective  be  to  overcome  shortages  In  military  equipment    not 
gradually  but  Immediately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  r.  Brtson. 


Memorial  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


.    ADDRESS  BY  HARRY  R.   DANIELS.   ADJUTANT.   VETERANS   OP 
^  FOREIGN  WARS  POST.  MOBERLY.  MO. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  Memorial  Day  address  by 
Harry  R.  Daniels,  a  veteran  of  the  last  World  War; 

with  the  world  at  large  torn  asunder  by  war.  Memorial  E>ay  offers 
the  people  of  America  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  those  Ideals 
which  will  help  make  the  United  States  fireproof  against  the 
conflagration  which  threatens  to  consume  the  universe. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  world  has  been  edging  closer  and  closer 
to  the  precipice  of  complete  International  chaos.  Japan  gave  birth 
to  this  plague  with  Its  invasion  of  China  Next  Austria  was  forced 
to  surrender  Its  Independence  to  Germany  Italy  seized  Abyssinia 
as  a  prelude  to  its  absorption  of  Albania  Communism  and  fascism 
Xougbt  for  control  of  Spain  with  the  Italo-German  forces  emerging 


victorious.  Czechoslovakia  was  stripped  of  Its  Independence  at  a 
conference  table — forced  to  bow  down  to  German  autocracy  when 
threatened  with  the  brutal  destruction  which  Hitler  subsequently 
visited  upon  Poland  Tiny  Finland  made  a  valiant  but  futile 
stand  against  Russian  occupation.  Civilization  was  still  mourning 
this  atrocity  when  Germany  reached  out  to  grab  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Denmark.  Norway.  The  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and 
Belgium. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  American  people  to  play  ostrich  with 
their  collective  heads  buried  in  the  sands  of  pacifism.  The  major 
power.s  of  Europe  are  enijaged  in  a  struggle  for  survival  The  out- 
come will  determine  whether  or  not  world  affairs  are  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  totalitarian  principles  which  inspire  the  Rome-Mos- 
cow-Berlin alliance.  De.?pite  the  skeptics  who  scoff  at  the  sugges- 
tion world  democracy  is  at  stake — Hitler,  Stalin,  and  Mu.ssollnl 
frankly  boast  of  ambitions  to  humble  every  nation  that  respects  the 
individual  liberties  of  Its  people. 

The  American  citizen  who  thinks  we  can  keep  our  country  out 
of  war  by  simply  repeating  the  assertion  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  Europe  is  guilty  of  wishful  thinking  Recent 
e\ents  In  Europe  have  proved  that  aggressors  are  Indifferent  to 
neutrality  policies.  The  neutral  power  that  refuses  to  give  them 
aid  is  coldly  labeled  as  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed  or  Ignored 

The  significance  of  Memorial  Day  reminds  us  of  America's 
rise  to  Its  position  of  a  world  power  after  our  unity,  as  a  pe^.pl^, 
was  established  in  the  War  Between  the  States  This  unltv  re- 
ceived its  first  crucial  test  in  the  War  with  Spain  Our  victory 
in  this  conflict  gave  notice  to  the  world  that  America  was  firmly 
entrenched  as  a  major  power  in  the  world's  affairs  and  thai  our 
citizens  were  united  in  support  of  American  principles  In  1917  18 
our  unity  as  a  people  again  gave  our  country  the  neccs.sary 
strength    to    become    the    deciding    factor    in    the    World    War. 

In  the  current  crisis  which  confronts  the  United  States  we 
must  constantly  keep  ourselves  aware  of  the  principle  that  unity 
Is  still  our  first  line  of  national  defense.  No  one  reco<?nizPs  this 
truth  better  than  our  potential  enemies  The  danger  signal  is  re- 
flected in  their  subversive  efforts  to  destroy  our  unity,  through  the 
promotion  of  internal  group  hatreds,  discontent,  and  disloyalty 

It  is  up  to  us  to  heed  this  warning  We  must  remember  strict 
adherence  to  the  principles  outlined  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the 
essence  of  our  unity.  Continued  resistance  aagalnst  Communist, 
Nazi,  and  Fascist  propaganda  will  help  keep  us  immune  against 
the  poison  of  disruption 

Beware  of  the  peddlers  of  prejudice  Be  chary  of  those  who 
spout  Americanism  as  a  smokescreen  for  ideas  "that  betray  Its 
fundamental  principles.  Be  on  guard  against  emotional  appeals 
invented  to  make  you  mad  at  your  neighbor,  simply  because  he 
goes  to  a  different  church  or  belongs  to  a  certain  political  party. 
Scorn  the  sap  who  tries  to  make  you  believe  life  under  Stalin. 
Hitler  &  Co.  Ls  one  continual  round  of  pro.sperlty  and  pleasure. 
Laugh  at  the  loon  who  argues  that  slavery  under  Stalin  is  para- 
dise compared  to  the  comforts  we  enjoy  under  capitalism  in 
America.  Ignore  the  ignoramus  who  holds  up  Hltlerlsm  as  an 
escape  from  hard  times  and  unemplojrment.  Denounce  the  dls- 
ruptor  who  would  divide  us  agaiiost  each  other  in  his  treachery 
to  the  cause  of  Americanism. 

To  make  our  unity  poisonproo'f  we  must  strengthen  our  na- 
tlonal-defen.se  facilities  spiritually  as  well  as  physically  Our 
faith  in  the  basic  ideals  of  Americanism  must  be  maintained  on 
a  high  plane,  with  increasing  respect  for  the  protection  we  are 
afforded  as  individuals  under  the  Con.stltution.  It  is  our  Job 
to  be  militantly  suspicious  of  any  propaganda  which  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  must  keep  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  constantly  conscious  of  the  realization  our  security  Is 
assured  as  long  as  we  stand  together  united  under  the  bonds  of 
"a  nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Ju.stlce  for  all  " 

On  Memorial  Day  we  follow  the  established  custom  of  deco- 
rating the  graves  of  our  honored  dead.  But  we  must  do  more 
than  hang  wreaths  on  their  monuments  if  our  appreciation  of 
their  sacrifices  is  sincere  They  had  the  courage  to  die  as  Amer- 
icans in  defen.se  of  American  principles.  We  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  live  as  Americans  If  we  want  them  to  know  their  sacri- 
fices were  not  without  purpose. 


Harry  \V.  Oris  wo  Id 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon  Harrt  W  Griswold 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  sudden 
and  untimely  passing  of  our  colleague,  Harry  W.  Griswold, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  have  lost  an  able  legis- 
lator and  an  eminent  citizen.    Mr.  Griswold  was  a  man  of 
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exemplary  character,  exceptional  ability  and  devotion  to  the 
public  service.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  West  Salem,  Wis., 
on  May  19,  1886.  and  he  was  an  expert  on  farm  problems. 
His  great  soul  was  not  satisfied  with  the  dead  past,  its  glooms, 
and  its  shadows.  He  dealt  with  realities,  not  fancies.  Life  to 
him  was  an  objective;  he  saw  things  as  they  were.  He  did  not 
fashion  them  by  the  more  subtle  forces  of  the  brain  and  live 
in  the  realm  of  dreams.  In  his  passing,  his  district,  our  State, 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
We  read  in  Holy  Writ: 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  bis  life 
for  his  friend 

Our  departed  colleague  did  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 

He  was  an  able,  diligent,  and  conscientious  legislator,  who 
imstlntingly  devoted  his  energies  toward  the  solution  of  the 
distressing  and  perplexing  problems  confronting  our  country. 
In  his  zeal  he  disregarded  the  physical  limitations  of  an  ordi- 
nary man.  and  he  laid  down  his  earthly  life  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  his  coimtry's  welfare. 

Harry  Griswpld  was  loved  by  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  their  party  aflUiations,  as  he  was  ever 
looking  for  an  opixjrtunity  to  perform  some  kind  deed  or  act 
for  others. 

His  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children  and  to  their  welfare 
was  unexcelled,  and  I  know  that  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House  goes  out  to  them  in  this  their  sad 
hour  of  bereavement. 

Our  colleague  has  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond,  but  his 
spirit  will  forever  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
Although  we  shall  miss  him  in  our  coimcils,  we  know  that 
while  his  earthly  body  is  dead,  he  has  just  commenced  to  live 
in  the  mansions  prepared  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  He  had 
the  worki)  of  godliness  as  weU  as  faith  in  God,  and  we  know 
that  he  who  dies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life. 


Two  Great  Reasons  Why  We  Must  Keep  Out  of  the 
I  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6. 1940 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  in  Liberty  for  Jime  15,  1940: 

(Prom  Liberty  of  Jxine  15,  1940] 

Two  Great  Reasons  Why  We  Must  Keep  Otrr  or  the  Wae 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

The  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  are  on  the  march:  War. 
Death.  Famine,  and  Pestilence.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  In  the 
world  are  at  war  But  coiling  before  thejse  old  destroyers  of 
maniclnd  are  five  new  horsemen. 

The  new  cavalry  are: 

In\pertallsm.  the  destroyer  of  the  Independence  of  nations; 

Intolerance,  the  destroyer  of  minorities; 

Statelsm.  the  destroyer  of  personal  liberty; 

Atheism,  the  destroyer  of  faith; 

Hate,  the  destroyer  of  the  unity  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  horsemen  of  the  advance,  preparing  the  way  for 
war  and  death      After  war  and  death  sweep  famine  and  pestilence. 

And  their  camp  follower  Is  revolution. 

Imperialism  has  already  trampled  down  the  Independence  of 
Ethiopia.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Albania,  and  Denmark.  We  have 
witnessed  attacks  upon  China.  Pmiand.  and  Norway,  unable  to 
defend  themselves  And  now  the  Invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
And  there  seems  more  to  come. 

We  have  seen  Intolerance  destroy  Jews,  Christians,  and  racial 
minor!  tlee. 


We  have  seen  statci.sm,  expressed  by  the^  despotisms  of  com- 
munism, fascism,  nazi-lsm.  and  socialism,  destroy  liberty  In  Russia. 
In  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  a  half  dozen  other  countries.  We 
have  seen  its  Infiltration  through  the  world — Includmg  the  United 
States. 

Atheism  has  greatly  shattered  religious  worship  In  Russia  and 
Germany   and   weakened   beliefs  in   a  score  of   others. 

Hate  has  grown  fiercely  since  before  the  first  World  War  began, 
and  Its  ravages  are  not  alone  between  races  but  between  classes 
and   religious  faiths. 

And  all  the  Nine  Horsemen  have  new  weapons  of  destruction. 
Imperialism  has  become  more  dreadful  by  tlireat  of  destruction 
from  the  air  Propaganda,  the  weapon  of  Intolerance,  of  statelsm, 
of  atheism,  of  hate,  is  more  potent  through  our  rapidity  of  com- 
munication, it  now  moves  through  the  air  over  all  borders  and 
seas.  It  comes  disguised  In  the  home  tongue.  Hate  has  Increased 
Its  voltage  through  cruelty  of  attack  upon  civilian  men,  women, 
and  children  by  food  blockade  and  death  by  the  air.  War  is  more 
destructive  by  our  chemistry  and  our  machines. 

Famine  is  more  terHble  by  the  growth  of  great  cities.  Pestilence 
strikes  right  and  left  through  the  close  net  of  our  communications. 

Only  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  free  of  the  full  violence  of  these 
horsemen.  But  they  affect  us.  Ov.r  emotions  are  aroused.  The 
attacks  upon  helpless  small  nations  raise  the  Indignation  of  all 
decent  men  and  women.  Our  economic  life  Is  dislocated.  The 
shadow  of  war  hangs  over  all  our  decisions. 

And  from  our  emotions  there  are  Americans  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ourselves  should  go  to  war.  They  feel  we  should 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  our  youth  and  our  future  to  restore  liberty 
against  aggression,  to  assure  the  recognition  of  law  and  human 
rights. 

Reason  calls  to  us  not  to  send  our  sons  Into  this  war.  Reason 
dictates  that  If  we  Join  the  military  operations  of  this  war.  it 
means  the  abdication  of  the  remaining  seat  of  liberty  In  the  world. 
Reason  Insists  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  give  sanctuary  for 
peace  In  her  flight  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Reason  Is  "final 
in  its  demands  that  we  prepare  ourselves  so  that  we  may  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  those  who  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  our  part  If  we  stay 
out.  I  may  suggest  that  we  look  ahead  to  the  end  of  this  war — 
examine  a  possibly  greater  service  to  mankind.  This  war  will  end 
some  time,  either  in  victory  or  exhaustion.  And  In  that  relation 
we  may  well  explore  the  grim  work  of  the  horsemen— famine, 
pestilence,  and  hate. 

FAMIISTE    AND    PESTILENCE 

Western  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  even  in  peacetimes,  has  not 
produced  sufficient  food  supplies  for  Its  own  population.  It  has 
bought  Its  food  by  the  export  of  manufactured  goods.  But  on 
top  of  this  peacetime  shortage  of  supplies,  war  at  once  dimin- 
ishes the  food  production  of  every  comt>atant  nation.  The  Imports 
of  fodder  are  cut  off  or  slackened,  and  the  herds  must  be  dimin- 
ished. The  drafting  of  manpower  instantly  diminishes  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  and  of  butter,  and  of  meat.  The  people  eat  Into 
their  animals  and.  when  war  ends,  their  brood  stock  Is  depleted. 
Beyond  this,  planting  of  ground  crops  must  l>e  skipped.  The 
harve.stlng  Is  Imperfect.  And,  above  all,  the  nitrate  fertilizers 
must  be  diverted  to  explosives. 

It  Is  true  that  each  nation  at  modem  war  rations  its  population  in 
hope  of  reducing  its  food  consumption.  Scarcity  always  raises 
prices  and  the  food  goes  to  those  who  have  the  most  money. 
Rationing  does  secure  more  equality  In  distribution  and  control  of 
prices.  It  thrusts  the  hunger  upon  the  civil  population.  Soldiers, 
munition  workers,  and  government  officials  are  always  well  fed. 
The  hunger  In  the  people  falls  hardest  upon  the  women  and  chil- 
dren But  rationing  has  little  effect  on  the  total  consumption. 
War  experience  has  proved  that  armies  consume  about  twice  as 
much  food  as  the  same  men  do  when  they  are  at  peace.  That  is 
partly  due  to  the  greater  physical  need.  It  is  partly  due  to  the 
inevitable  waste  and  destruction  of  food  in  camp,  or  by  Invasion, 
and  at  sea. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  food  production  of  the  countries  free  of 
actual  war  is  also  demoralized,  for  the  normal  markets  are  Inter- 
fered with  by  blockades  and  difficulties  of  credit  to  war  purchasers. 
Prices  are  erratic  and  the  farmer  is  uncertain.  Some  countries  are 
whoUy  isolated.  Thus  production  diminishes  among  neutrals, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  war. 

By  the  necessity  of  directing  food  supplies  through  the  whole  of 
the  last  war  I  watched  these  forces  unfold  with  their  millions  of 
tragedies. 

The  food  situation  In  the  present  war  Is  alread^r  more  desperate 
than  at  the  same  stage  in  the  World  War.  Then,  except  for  Bel- 
glum,  there  was  no  rationing  of  civil  populations  until  the  second 
or  third  year  In  the  prerent  war  every  combatant  country  was 
on  bread  and  meat  cards  within  90  days.  In  1914  Russia  was  full 
of  food:  for  years  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  semif amine  Moreover, 
today  every  neutral  country  in  Europe,  out  of  fear,  has  already 
mobilized  almost  Its  full  manpower.  The  Balkan  states.  Holland. 
Belgium.  Scandinavia,  and  Italy  will  therefore  also  diminish  In  food 
production.  The  harvest  of  the  Balkan  states  this  year  wlU  be 
reduced:  Denmark,  now  unable  to  Import  fodder,  must  needs  kill 
many  of  her  animals.  Many  of  these  smaller  nations  are  already 
on  rations.  And  in  Invaded  countries  there  Is  already  famine. 
It  sweeps  over  Poland. 

Out  of  all  these  forces.  If  this  war  is  long  continued,  there  Is  but 
one  implacable  end.    That  end  Is  the  greatest  famine  In  history. 
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And  from  lowered  vitality  by  famine  comes  pestilence.  There  was 
a  great  famine  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  The  dramatic  events 
of  peace  making  obscured  it.  And  as  the  people,  after  the  armistice, 
were  mostly  fed  by  American  action,  there  was  no  major  tragedy 
to  attract  headlines. 

During  the  24  months  after  the  armistice  in  1918  we  sent  some- 
thing over  80.000.000.000  pounds  of  concentrated  foodstuffs  from 
America  to  Europe.  Tbat  was  more  food  than  we  have  exported 
to  Europe  In  the  whole  of  the  last  10  years  combined.  And  this 
food  went  not  only  to  our  Allies  but  to  our  former  enemies.  And 
of  pestilence,  an  army  of  t3rphus  came  down  from  Russia  on  a 
front  a  thousand  miles  long.  At  its  height  a  million  cases  raged, 
with  a  death  rate  of  a  quarter  of  those  stricken.  Americans  fought 
that   battle  and   won 

Without  all  this  service,  famine,  pestilence,  and  their  end  In 
communism  would  have  engiilfed  Exirope.  There  would  have  been 
no  peace  of  any  sort. 

After  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War  a  peace  was  made,  and  then  it  is 
said  that  one-half  of  the  population  proceeded  to  die  from  famine 
and  pestilence. 

There  was  no  America  then. 

The  conclusion  of  this  observation  is  "Who  will  stop  the  famine 
after  the  present   war?" 

THE    SIXTH    HORSEMAN HATK 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  destroyer  Hate.  He  will  have 
something  to  do  with  the  American  people.  In  his  modern  visage 
he  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  destroyers. 

Racial  hates  developed  to  an  Intensity  and  over  more  people 
in  the  World  War  than  ever  before.  From  the  miseries  which 
followed  it  came  another  unparalleled  development  That  was 
class  hate.  Both  of  them  have  played  a  great  part  in  this 
cataclysm  of  today. 

Hate  t>ecomes  completely  inflamed  in  modem  war.  Nowadays 
fighting  quickly  flashes  from  wars  between  soldiers  to  wars  against 
Civilians.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  wars  were  fought  entirely 
between  soldiers.  They  had  elements  of  chivalry  and  sportsman- 
ship When  such  wars  were  over  hates  did  not  remain  long  in 
courageous  men  who  fought  against  courageous  men. 

But  where  war  is  made  against  helpless  civilians  an  Implacable 
hate  comes.  E>o  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  70  years  of  hate 
that  survived  Tn  our  country  from  Shermans  march  to  the  sea? 

As  this  war  goes  on.  the  blockade  of  food  supplies,  the  attacks 
on  civilians  from  the  air  will  take  more  toll  from  women  and 
children.  As  action  between  armies  becomes  more  violent,  the 
long  lists  of  dead  stream  back  from  the  front  into  the  homes. 
Prom  these  wrongs  and  sufferings  iniperishable  hates  will  sink 
Into  every  household. 

And  do  not  let  us  think  that  we  had  not  in  some  lesser  degree 
built  up  hates  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  war.  although 
our  losses  had  been  much  less  bitter.  We  cannot  forget  the 
hideous  attitudes  toward  loyal  Americans  of  German   descent. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  some  days  after  the  Armistice  I  an- 
nounced that  the  food  blockade  against  Germany  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  That  was  imperative  for  reasons  of  humanity 
and  for  the  self-interest  of  the  Allies,  that  Bolshevism  could  be 
stopped  in  starving  Germany,  and  that  peace  could  be  made. 
Despite  these  obvious  reasons,  the  reaction  in  every  part  of  the 
Allied  world  and  the  United  States  was  one  of  Indignant  opposi- 
tion and  denunciation  of  any  mercy.  It  took  us  months  to 
secure  so  simple  an  act. 

In  the  end  from  this  furnace  fire  of  hate  statesmen  no  longer 
are  free  agents.  The  bitterness  makes  sane  peace  almost  impos- 
sible. Those  of  us  who  observed  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  knew  that  the  leaders  there  were  consciously  or  un- 
consciously dominated  by  the  flres  of  hate  still  burning  They 
had  to  get  their  acts  approved  at  home.  The  sufferings  of  their 
people  had  been  too  great  for  rational  action. 

And  one  of  the  consequences  of  those  hates  was  a  treaty  which 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  of  the  present  war. 

In  the  present  war  the  forces  making  for  hate  are  even  more 
violent.  If  this  war  continues  long  enough,  these  hates  will  sit 
again  at  the  peace  table.  Unless  there  be  some  allaying  force, 
Fome  entry  of  reason  and  compassion,  there  will  be  a  Cartha- 
ginian  peace 

The  conclusion  of  this  observation  Is  "What  powerful  nation 
will  still  retain  good  will  and  reason?" 

AND    THE    CAMP    FOLLOWER REVOLUTION 

Hate,  this  sixth  horseman,  continues  to  ride  after  so-called  peace 
is  made.  Famine  and  pestilence,  together  with  the  aftermaths  of 
war  s  destruction — malnutrition,  unemployment,  and  poverty — fur- 
nish the  fuel  to  class  hate.  It  Is  hungry  people  who  revolt  in 
violence.  Civilians  with  filled  stomachs  do  not  face  machine  guns 
Helpless,  distraught,  frustrated  peoples  accept  the  leadership  of 
hate,  who  mobilizes  them  into  revolution.  The  end  is  dictatorship 
and  the  advance  horsemen  start  on  the  march  again. 

AN    AMERICAN    SOLX 

Now  America  has  a  role  to  perform.  It  can  be  a  great  role  in  our 
history. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  isolation  for  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself  is  denial  of  that.  And  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  economic  or  Intellectual  or  moral  or  spiritual  isolation. 

There  can  be  no  isolation  from  world  effort  to  allay  misery,  to 
save  human  life,  to  bring  peace,  disarmament,  reconstruction,  and 
renewed  hope  from  this  catastrophe.      ^ 


There  can  be  military  isolation.  When  I  speak  of  Joining  In  these 
wars  I  mean  Joining  in  the  military  side — sending  our  sons  into  It. 

If  we  Join  in  these  wars,  we  will  start  with  the  already  great 
exhaustion  of  10' years  of  our  depression.  Then  we  will  further 
exhaust  our  already  weakened  economic  strength.  And  that  ex- 
haustion will  be  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  few  months 
we  participated  In  the  last  war. 

And  when  the  war  Is  over  we  shall  need  devote  our  remaining 
resources  to  support  our  wounded,  our  maimed,  our  orphaned,  and 
our  destitute.  We  shall  need  every  resource  to  rebuild  our  farm- 
ers and  workers  from  our  own  misery  and  impoverishment.  And 
our  sympathies  will  be  Justly  limited  to  suffering  at  home. 

If  we  Join  in  this  war.  the  last  great  remaining  reservoir  of 
economic  strength  wlil  have  been  exhausted.  And  hope  of  world 
recuperation  will  have  been  delayed  while  revolution  marches  un- 
impeded over  the  earth. 

If  we  Join  in  this  war.  we  ourselves  will  develop  all  the  hates 
that  are  inevitable  from  war.  We  shall  have  lost  the  voice  of 
reason  in  the  making  of  the  peace. 

And  though  we  stay  oi't.  In  our  indignation  at  wrong  and  aggres- 
sion we  must  not  be  led  into  blind  hates  against  whole  peoples. 
The  great  masses  of  the  German  people  and  the  Russian  people 
did  not  wish  for  the  wars  now  going  on.  The  vast  majority  of  both 
these  nations  are  gentle,  decent  people  who  prayed  for  peace  even 
as  did  you  and  I. 

And  ours  is  a  doubly  difficult  position.  In  our  emotions  we  have  a 
different  scene  from  Europe  fighting  race  against  race  We  have 
the  heritage  of  every  EJuropean  race  Our  war  hates  are  not  alone 
against  the  enemy.  They  cruelly  divide  our  own  jieople,  not  alone 
for  the  war  but  long  after 

But  if  we  remain  out  of  war  we  might.  If  we  have  the  will  to  do 
so,  use  our  unimpaired  resources,  our  courage,  our  moral  strength 
to  do  mankind  infinite  service. 

By  that  service  we  could  allay  the  destruction  of  war  and  the 
ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence  That  service  of  compa.sslon  could 
go  far  to  save  civilization  and  restore  hope  to  men.  Free  of  hate 
we  could  exert  an  insistent  voice  of  reason  in  the  making  of  peace. 

And  if  we  are  again  called  upon  for  service,  we  have  a  rl^jht  to 
demand  that  reason  and  hope  sit  at  the  peace  table.  Reason  and 
hope  for  the  world  call  for  the  restoration  of  those  nations  who 
have  lost  their  freedom. 


Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mr.  W.^LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  wisdom  of 
various  amendments  now  being  proposed  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  it  is  important  to  view  the  act  and  its 
administration  in  a  proper  perspective.  This  act  became  law 
on  July  5,  1935.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  large  employer 
groups,  including  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Labor  supported  it  and  hailed  its  passage  as  labor's  Magna 
Carta.    This  was  a  true  description. 

The  act  was  a  final  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  essential 
rights  of  employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  freely  chosen  representatives.  Until  the  act  was 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  12. 
1937,  however,  those  who  had  fought  the  passage  of  the  law 
refused  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  They  were  encouraged 
in  this  position  by  eminent  lawyers.  Workers  who  had  placed 
their  faith  in  this  new  charter  of  hberties  sadly  discovered 
that  they  must  continue  the  economic  weapon  of  the  strike 
to  secure  the  rights  supposedly  protected  by  the  statute.  We 
witnessed  a  reign  of  almost  unprecedented  industrial  strife. 
The  peaceful,  orderly  processes  of  the  statute  were  not 
available. 

After  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  April  1937. 
strikes  began  to  decline,  particularly  strikes  for  organiza- 
tional purposes.  When  the  act  became  effective  its  beneficial 
effect  became  felt.  This  has  continued,  notwithstanding 
unsupported  claims  to  the  contrary. 

Let  us  see  if  the  act  has  not  in  fact  accomplished  what 
Congress  hoped  that  it  would. 

Until  1937  the  number  of  strikes  called  for  organizational 
purposes  almost  uniformly  exceeded  the  number  of  cases  filed 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.    In  1938  there  was 
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a  decrease  from  1937  of  42  percent  in  the  number  of  strikes 
called,  and  in  the  first  10  months  of  1939  it  declined  to  46 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1937. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  peculiarly  effective  in 
eliminating  the  causes  of  organizational  strikes.  The  fig- 
ures show  it  has  accomplished  this  result,  sought  by  Congress. 
But  in  addition  strikes  of  all  characters  have  been  on  a  general 
decline,  which  still  continues  as  collective  bargaining  has 
grown. 

Another  purpose  intended  by  this  great  act  was  to  enable 
workers  to  join  labor  organizations,  if  they  so  desired,  without 
coercion  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  Is  the  act  accomplishing  this  purpose?  During  the 
period  employees  have  had  the  protection  of  this  act.  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  reports  a  membership  of 
4,006.354  in  1939.  whereas  in  1935  it  reported  a  membership 
of  3.045.347;  the  Congress  for  Industrial  Organizations  re- 
ports a  membership  for  1939  of  over  4.000,000.  The  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  the  present  total  mem- 
bership is  now  between  eight  and  eight  and  one-half  million, 
as  contrasted  with  about  three  and  one-half  million  in  1935. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  as  showing  the  act  has 
accomplished  the  protection  Congress  intended  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

A  pronounced  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  stabilize  working 
conditions — 

By  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure  of  coUective  tiargaln- 
ing     •     •      •. 

Is  the  act  accomplishing  this  purpose? 

Since  the  validation  of  the  act  in  1937  the  records  show 
that  whereas  prior  to  1937  there  were  very  few  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  in  the  steel  industry,  about  350  agree- 
ments were  reported  in  1937  and  500  in  1938.  In  the  rubber 
Industry  there  are  now  40,000  workers  covered  by  agreements, 
of  whom  more  than  80  percent  have  been  covered  since  April 
1937.  Rgures  show  similar  gains  in  other  industries,  such  as 
aluminum,  automobile,  and  electrical  equipment. 

Tliese  figures  are  proof  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
collective  agreements,  and  consequent  stabilization  of  labor 
relations,  since  the  serious  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  great  significance  of  this,  especially  in  these 
times,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Another  aim  desired  by  those  who  passed  this  act  was  that 
it  might  peacefully  resolve  questions  as  to  who  if  anyone  rep- 
resented the  employees;  that  Is,  who  had  been  designated 
by  a  majority,  whenever  that  question  arose.  In  the  past 
industrial  strife  was  frequently  caused  by  the  lack  of  ma- 
chinery to  determine  what  labor  organizations,  if  any,  was 
the  choice  of  the  employees  for  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Does  the  record  show  that  the  act  is  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose?     The  record  is  clear  and  indisputable. 

Whereas  for  the  18  months  prior  to  April  12,  1937,  the 
Board  held  only  76  elections,  the  record  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee shows  that  as  of  December  1,  1939,  It  had  conducted 
2.543  elections  in  which  1.200,414  valid  votes  were  cast.  The 
great  significance  of  this  peaceful  and  democratic  method  of 
resolving  these  questions  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Any  discussion  of  amendments  must  have  full  regard  of  this 
record  which  shows  that  the  act  is  accomplishing  the  bene- 
ficial results  intended.  To  millions  of  American  workers  it 
has  been  a  needed  protection.  It  has  meant  to  thousands  of 
employers  as  well  as  employees  a  lawful  means  for  settling 
the  troublesome  problems  of  representation.  The  amend- 
ments proposed  must  justify  themselves  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
continue  and  extend  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred 
ujwn  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  most 
part  fall  into  three  general  categories: 

First.  Amendments  which  seek  to  relax  the  unfair  labor 
practices  condemned  by  the  act. 

Second,  Amendments  seeking  to  eliminate  certain  em- 
ployees from  the  protection  of  the  act. 

Third.  Amendments  which  aim  to  change  the  Board's 
structure  and  procedure. 


The  amendments  which  seek  to  relax  the  unfair  practices 
would  turn  back  our  whole  history  of  development  of  the  law 
of  collective  bargaining,  including  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  The  advocates  of  these  amendments  do  not 
claim  that  the  unfair  practices  condemned  by  the  act  are  not 
in  fact  unfair.  It  is  claimed  rather  that  the  employer  should 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  form  and  type  of  organiza- 
tion that  his  employees  should  join  or  not  join,  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  by  advice  or  expressions  of  opinion, 
falling  short  of  threats,  to  indicate  that  interest. 

The  passage  of  the  act  forbidding  conduct  of  the  employer 
which  would  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  his  employees 
in  their  right  to  self-organization,  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
employers  had  available  and  had  throughout  our  history  used 
their  economic  control  over  their  employees  to  forbid  workers 
the  right  to  organize.  Interference  and  coercion  need  not 
be  couched  in  terms  which  unmistakably  convey  a  threat. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  act  does  not  restrict  the 
right  of  an  employer  to  say  or  publish  anything  he  desires  on 
the  subject  of  trade  unions,  provided  it  is  not  used  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  interfere  with  a  free  choice  by  his  employees. 

The  report  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalwr  upon  S.  1000, 
8.  1264,  S.  1392,  S.  1550,  and  S.  1580  states: 

In  all  of  the  cases  where  the  Board  has  found  expressions  of 
opinion  to  constitute  vinfalr  latxir  practices,  tne  expressions  of 
opinion  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occurred  against  a  background 
of  of)en  manifestations  of  hostility  to  self -organization. 

If  this  statement  is  true — and  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  not 
been  challenged — what  evil  is  there  that  the  proponents  of 
the  free-SE>eech  amendment  seek  to  cure?  Has  the  Board 
interfered  with  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech?  What 
court  has  so  held?  The  amendment,  if  passed,  would  only 
encourage  the  employer  interference,  the  very  thing  this  act, 
as  well  as  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  was  designed  to  eradicate. 
Why  should  the  standard  of  what  constitutes  interference 
with  the  right  to  organize  be  relaxed''  No  one  can  seriously 
question  the  constilutiona&ity  of  the  prohibition  against  inter- 
ference. See  Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co.  v.  Brother- 
hood of  Railtoay  Clerks  (281  U.  S.  548,  568) .  If  the  Boarfl  goes 
beyond  proF>er  limits  in  defining  interference  with  self- 
organization  vmder  the  facts  of  particular  cases,  then  the 
courts  will  be.  as  they  always  have  been,  jealous  to  protect  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  speech  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution. 

The  Board's  actions  in  this  regard  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  courts  many  times,  and  as  yet  no  decision  of  the  Board 
has  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  It  abridged  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  freedom  of  speech.  This  is  most  reassuring. 
It  is.  indeed,  surprising  to  find  this  situation,  because  there 
arise  difiBcult  cases.  Since  there  has  been  no  abuse  of  power 
by  the  Board,  there  is  no  evil  to  cure.  Even  had  there  been 
an  occasional  mistake  in  this  regard,  there  would  be  no  abuse 
to  cure  by  legislation,  for  the  present  act  provides  the  means 
for  correction  of  such  error  by  the  courts. 

A  second  proposal  to  relax  the  unfair  labor  practices  con- 
demned by  the  act  redefines  the  obligation  of  "collective  bar- 
gaining" to  require  merely  that  the  employer  be  required  to 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  his  employees.  The  present 
law  does  not  seek  a  legislative  definition  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  Board  and  the  courts,  however,  have  adopted  the 
historical  meaning  of  that  term — that  an  employer  is  required 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  a  representative  of  a  majority 
of  his  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining  imit,  and  if  an 
agreement  is  reached,  shall  reduce  that  agreement  to  writing. 

The  figures  I  have  recited  before  indicate  that  the  act  has 
encouraged  collective  bargaining  and  has  resulted  in  the 
making  of  more  labor  contracts  than  at  any  time  in  our  indus- 
trial history.  Is  it  time  to  stop  that  progress?  Do  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  maintain  that  collective  agreements 
In  Industry  are  not  a  healthy  and  salutary  condition?  To 
change  the  meaning  of  collective  bargaining  would  only  fur- 
nish a  looirfiole  for  evasion  of  good-faith  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  and  would  bring  back  the  evils  the  act  seeks  to 
remedy. 
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In  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  v.  National  Labor 

Relations  Board  ^305  U.  S.  197,  236)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  act  contemplates  the  making  of  contracts  with  labor  organi- 
zations. That  is  the  manifest  objective  in  providing  for  collective 
bargaining. 

It  is  only  those  who  desire  to  substitute  industrial  strife  for 
the  conference  table  who  can  justifiably  urge  any  change  to 
lessen  the  obligation  of  an  employer  to  seek  agreement  with 
the  representative  of  a  majority  of  his  employees.  The  proc- 
ess of  bargaining  has  decreased  industrial  strife  and  stabi- 
lized working  conditions  in  industry.  The  proponents  of  this 
act  contemplated  that  incipient  labor  disputes  could  be 
avoided  and  actual  disputes  ended  if  the  parties  endeavored 
in  good  faith  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  history  of  the 
administration  of  the  act  has  justified  this  belief.  What  pur- 
pose can  any  amendment  serve  which  would  nullify  this  great 
accomplishment  of  the  act?  Such  amendments  must  be  re- 
jected by  those  who  profes-s  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  act — industrial  peace. 

The  second  category  of  amendments  which  I  should  like  to 
discuss  are  those  amendments  designed  to  remove  certain 
employees  from  the  protection  of  the  act. 

The  act  now  exempts  the  agricultural  laborer  by  a  re- 
definition of  "employee"  in  section  2  (3).  The  Board  has 
Interpreted  this  definition  so  as  not  to  except  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act  workers  in  packing,  canning,  and  processing 
establishments  whose  work  is  essentially  industrial  in  char- 
acter and  not  agricultural.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
act  seeks  to  exclude  this  type  of  worker  from  the  protection 
of  the  act. 

To  one  who  professes  to  be  in  sjmipathy  with  the  principles 
of  the  act,  the  only  possible  validity  for  this  proposal  would 
be  that  the  Board  had  incorrectly  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
act  to  include  workers  not  intended  to  be  included  by  Con- 
gress. However,  there  is  not  the  slightest  validity  to  this 
contention.  The  courts,  when  they  have  had  the  occasion  to 
pass  upon  the  Board's  interpretation  of  agricultural  labor, 
have  upheld  it  on  each  occasion.  (Matter  of  North  Whittier 
Heights  Citru9  Association.  109  Fed.  (2d)  76,  certiorari  denied 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Tovrea  Packing  Co., 
decided  Apr.  30.  1940,  9  C.  C.  A.) 

If  the  Board  has  been  correct  in  its  Interpretation,  is  It 
now  the  time  to  say  that  the  workers  in  the  fruit-  or  veg- 
etable-packing industry  should  not  have  the  protection  of  the 
Wagner  Act  afforded  employees  in  other  industries?  One 
cannot  help  but  be  shocked  by  the  revelations  of  the  Senate 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  whose  records  recite  in  detail  the 
denial  of  elementary  civil  liberties  to  workers  in  these  indus- 
tries in  the  State  of  California.  Under  the  pseudo  name  of 
•'Associated  Farmers"  industrial  employers  have  organized 
on  the  west  coast  to  deny  and  frustrate  the  principles  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  the  North  Whittier  Heights  case,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  sustaining  the  Board,  stated: 

In  this  status  of  this  industry  there  would  seem  to  be  as  much 
need  for  the  remedial  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act,  upon  principle 
as  for  any  other  indxistrlal  activity.  ' 

Who  can  deny  this?  To  deprive  workers  engaged  in 
"processing,"  which  has  been  held  to  be  an  industrial  occu- 
pation, protection  affortfed  to  other  industrial  workers  is 
without  reason  or  justice.  Any  such  amendment  would 
simply  be  a  "green  light"  for  a  large  group  of  employers  to 
violate  the  principles  of  the  act.  At  this  time  in  our  history 
we  should  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  principles 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  rather  than  curb  or 
nullify  tbem. 

Another  proposed  amendment  would  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  any  employee  who 
has  engaged  in  any  willful  violence  or  unlawful  seizure  of 
property  in  connection  with  any  labor  dispute  with  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  claimed  that  this  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the 
principles  of  the  Pansteel  case.  (See  H.  Rept.  1902.  76th 
Cong..  3d  sess.)  It  is  clear,  however,  that  to  deny  reinstate- 
ment lor  every  •*wil]ful"  act  of  violence,  even  though  it  be 


trivial  or  provoked  by  the  employer,  is  going  too  far.  It  is 
going  far  beyond  the  Fansteel  case,  which  dealt  only  with 
substantial  violence  and  destruction  of  property  by  employees. 
As  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  in  the  Republic 
Steel  case  (Republic  Steel  Corporation  v.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  107  F.  (2d)  472,  certiorari  denied  Apr.  8. 
1940),  "minor  disorders"  on  the  picket  line  should  not 
deprive  a  worker  of  reinstatement  imder  the  act.  To  lay 
down  a  rule  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  labor  spies  and 
other  agents  of  employers  to  provoke  disorders  on  the  picket 
line.  The  record  shows  that  the  Board  has  scrupulously 
followed  the  doctrine  of  the  Fansteel  case  as  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  need  to  read  into  the 
statute  a  doctrine  already  there.  To  go  beyond  that  doc- 
trine, as  does  the  amendment,  would  penalize  employees  for 
minor  disorders,  whereas  the  employer  who  has  been  guilty 
of  violating  the  public  policy  of  the  land  would  be  relieved  of 
any  responsibility.  This  is  not  just.  These  matters  must  be 
judged  on  the  facts  of  particular  cases,  and  decided  by  a 
sound  judgment.  No  catch-all  phase  is  the  means  of  doing 
justice  in  each  case. 

Minor  disorders  are  subject  to  action  by  local  enforcement 
agencies.  Penalties  for  such  violations  are  fixed  by  local 
regulations  or  ordinances.  No  one  will  contend  that  the 
employer  should  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  do  business  be- 
cause of  his  violation  of  the  law.  So  the  employee  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood  because  of  some  mmor  scuffle 
on  the  picket  line. 

This  amendment  is  a  modified  form  of  the  famous  "coercion 
from  any  source"  amendment  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the  debate  on  the  original 
act  this  proposal  was  rejected. 

Again  the  same  question  must  be  asked  the  proponents  of 
this  measure.  What  is  the  evil  sought  to  be  cured  by  this 
amendment?  The  Fansteel  and  other  cases  has  laid  down  a 
sound  doctrine  which  eliminates  from  the  protection  of  the 
act  employees  who  have  engaged  in  serious  misconduct.  Can 
it  be  claimed  that  minor  violations  by  employees  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  displace  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  and  add  new  penalties  for  such 
acts? 

There  is  no  need  for  its  adoption  and  the  harmful  results 
that  may  flow  from  its  passage  justify  my  opposition  to  this 
type  of  amendment. 

The  third  class  of  amendments  which  I  shall  comment  upon 
deal  with  the  changes  in  administrative  procedure  of  the 
Board.  Important  changes  have  been  urged  which  affect 
substantive  rights  of  employees  covered  by  the  act.  Among 
these  proposals  we  find : 

First.  A  division  of  functions  now  performed  by  the  Board 
between  an  Administrator  who  will  have  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution,  and  the  Board  which  will  be 
restricted  solely  to  a  judicial  function. 

Second.  A  stricter  adherence  to  the  rules  of  evidence  at 
hearings. 

Third.  Permitting  the  courts  to  rewelgh  the  evidence  after 
hearing  by  the  Board. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments?  Has  the  recent 
investigation  by  the  Smith  committee  disclosed  facts  suffi- 
cient to  justify  this  radical  administrative  change  in  the  care- 
ful procedure  set  forth  in  the  statute? 

We  must  therefore  scrutinize  the  alleged  evil  sought  to  be 
remedied  by  the  procedural  changes  dividing  the  functions  of 
the  Board  and  modeling  its  procedure  after  the  old-fashioned 
coiu-t  trial. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Smith  committee  states: 

We  believe  that.  In  the  present  state  of  evidence  adduced  by  the 
committee,  no  sound  reason  has  been  brought  forth  for  the  pro- 
cedural changes  proposed  by  the  majority'  and,  on  the  contrary, 
such  scanty  evidence  as  Is  available  In  the  record  tends  more  to 
Impeach  the  desirability  of  the  amendments  than  to  sustain  them. 
(Vol.  III.  p.  407.  hearings  of  House  (^mmlttee  to  Investigate  the 
Labor  Board.) 

••••••• 

Despite  the  elaborate  inquiry  conducted  by  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  examination  by  him  of  many  trial  examiners  and 
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rerlew  attorneys,  there  Is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that  these  In- 
structions have  been  violated,  except  upon  such  rare  occasions  as 
to  be  of  little  slgnlflcance.  Nor  Is  there  any  ehowlng  in  other  re- 
6p>ects  that  the  administrative  process  as  it  has  functioned  within 
the  Board,  has  resulted  In  any  unfairness  or  lack  of  due  process  to 
parties  appearing  before  the  Board.  (Vol.  HI.  p.  408,  hearings  of 
House  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Labor  Board.) 

These  proposals  to  break  into  separate  parts  the  adminis- 
trative process  now  so  familiar  and  well  established,  in  the 
face  of  the  principles  developed  from  our  experience  of  a  half 
a  century,  are  radical  and  disturbing.  The  complexities  of 
administering  a  labor  law  and  developing  national  labor  pol- 
icy need  not  be  placed  outside  the  established  methods  of 
administering  and  enforcing  public  policies.  Tlie  American 
worker  is  entitled  to  have  this  law  administered  by  an  agency 
expert  In  industrial  disputes,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  this 
statute  precisely  provides  for  coiirt  review  of  all  adversary 
orders,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  for  the  review  of  orders  of  that  agency. 

The  application  of  technical  rules  of  evidence  to  Labor 
Board  proceedings  will  serve  no  ends  of  justice.  Such  a  pro- 
posal runs  counter  to  the  present  trend  even  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity.  It  is  peculiarly  unnecessary  to  apply  tech- 
nical rules  which  were  designed  to  prevent  lay  juries  from 
being  influenced  by  improper  evidence,  to  an  agency  which 
is  expert  in  the  field  with  which  it  deals.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  statute  as  now  phrased  and  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  requires  the  findings  of  the  Board  to  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

No  argument  can  be  made  that  the  procedure  of  the  Board 
does  not  afford  parties  before  the  Board  a  fair  and  just  hear- 
ing.   The  Supreme  Court  has  stated: 

We  construe  the  procedural  provisions  as  affording  adequate  op- 
portunity to  seciire  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  action  in 
accordance  with  the  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  administrative 
agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  valid 
legislation.  Sational  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jonea  &  Laiighlin 
Steel  Co.  (301  US.  1). 

Subsequent  reviews  of  Board  procedure  have  supported  this 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Recently  Judge  Black, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  stated: 

Mindful  of  the  separate  re.'^ponsibllitles  Congress  has  Imposed  upon 
the  Board  and  the  courts,  we  have  carefully  scrutinized  this  en- 
tire record.  Within  the  range  of  our  examination  has  appeared 
not  merely  the  testimony  but  also  the  procedure  followed  from  the 
filing  of  the  charge  before  the  Board  to  final  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  The  Board  and  its  representatives  solicitously  guarded 
respondent's  and  Intervenor's  right  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing; 
manifested  liberality  in  ruling  upon  evidence  proposed  by  both  sides; 
and  conducted  the  proceedings  In  a  manner  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  Just  result  And  as  we  have  pointed  out,  substantial  evi- 
dence supported  the  result  which  the  Board  did  reach.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Court  below  declined  to  order  enforcement  of  the 
Board's  order,  and  the  Implications  of  its  opinion  are  that  the 
Board  without  a  proper  regard  for  either  the  limitations  on  its 
power  or  the  evidence  made  findings  all  of  which  had  no  substantial 
support.  Bradford  Dyeing  Association  v.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (decided  May  20.  1940). 

The  proposed  procedural  changes  would  take  away  the  ad- 
vantages of  administrative  action  without  adding  any  sub- 
stance to  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  act.  The  amend- 
■^  ment  providing  for  an  administrator  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gations has  many  disadvantages.  The  administrator  is  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term.  He  has  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  all  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  He  is  therefore  In  a  position  to  control  the 
policy  of  the  Board.  To  place  the  total  responsibility  for  the 
effective  development  of  that  policy  in  the  hands  of  a  politi- 
cally appointed  administrator  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise. 

The  Board  and  the  act  have  been  under  constant  attack 
by  those  who  oppose  the  principles  underlying  its  philosophy. 
Recently  the  Board  has  undergone  an  extensive  investigation 
of  all  its  records  and  actions  by  the  Smith  committee.  After 
months  of  hearings  and  investigations,  the  evidence  brought 
forth  reveals  no  more  indiscretions  or  faulty  personnel  than 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  organization  of  its  size. 
When  these  minute  failures  are  considered  together  with  a 
survey  of  the  afflrmative  accomplishments  of  the  Board,  the 
true  friends  of  the  act  jvill  say  the  Board  has  done  a  difficult 


task  in  a  manner  which  deserves  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  our  country. 

President  Roosevelt  stated  in  his  radio  talk  on  the  state  of 
our  defense  on  May  26: 

■While  our  Na\'y  and  our  airplane^  and  our  gims  may  be  our  first 
lines  of  defense,  it  is  still  clear  that  way  down  at  the  bottom, 
underlying  them  all.  giving  them  their  strength,  sustenance,  and 
power,  arc  the  spirit  and  mornle  of  a  free  people. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  make  sure  in  all  that  we  do  that  there 
be  no  break-down  or  cancelation  of  any  of  the  great  social  gains 
which  we  have  made  in  these  past  years.  We  have  carried  on  an 
offensive  of  a  broad  front  against  social  and  economic  inei^uallties 
and  abuses  which  had  made  our  society  weak.  That  offensive 
should  not  now  be  broken  down  by  the  pincers  movement  of  those 
who  u-Quld  use  the  present  needs  of  physical  military  defense  to 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  represents,  in  its  terms  and  in  its  accomplishments,  one 
of  our  great  social  gains. 
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HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBf  RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  RAY  RUNNTON,  EDITC'R  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY 

JOURNAL 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  read  with  deep 
interest  an  editorial  wTitten  by  Mr.  Ray  Runnion,  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  of  my  home  city,  urging  tliat  the 
Congress  take  legislative  action  to  assure  the  enforcement  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  means  for  making  it  possible  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  remain  at  p(;ace  in  keeping  with  oiu* 
good-neighbor  policy.  It  appeared  in  that  paper  on  May  22, 
1940. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  steps  have  been  tfiken  in 
that  direction  in  the  Senate  with  the  thought  of  incorporating 
such  a  provision  in  another  bill  now  proposed  to  deal  vriih  the 
general  problem  of  our  national  defense. 

Feeling  that  Mr.  Runnion's  editorial  provides  a  material 
contribution  to  these  discussions,  I  vnsh  to  quote  it  here.  It 
reads: 

A    UNITED    STATES    POUCT NOW 

With  the  conquest  of  the  channel  pons.  Hitler's  bombers  will  be 
within  hopping  di.'^tance  of  London.  His  obvious  purpose  Is  to 
bomb  and  starve  E^ngland  Into  a  surrender  that  would  give  him 
control  of  the  British  Navy  and  the  p>ov;er  to  dismember  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  formulate  an  official  policy  to 
be  foMowed  in  that  eventuality.  It  should  be  the  Joint  work  of 
the  President  and  Congress  and  shoulo  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
gressional resolution. 

It  should  state  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  enforce  the/ 
Monroe    Doctrine    in    the    event    of    European    aggression    en    th)B 
hemisphere.      It   should   further  state   whether   that  doctrine   In- 
cludes Greenland,  a  point  on  which  there  Is  no  prescoent  to  follow. 

If  we  do  not  unite  on  a  foreign  policy  to  observe  in  the  event 
Hitler  becomes  the  master  of  Europe,  it  is  conceivable  that  Hitler 
or  somebody  else  will  write  a  policy  for  us. 

The  situation  in  Europe  when  Prcsldtrnt  Monroe  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  In  a  congressional  message  in  1323  had  parallels  with  that 
of  today.  The  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Flussia,  and  Prussia,  united 
in  the  Holy  Alliance,  conspired  to  check  the  growth  of  democratic 
principles  and  representative  government.  They  proposed,  among 
other  things,  to  overthrow  the  republics  created  in  Spain's  old 
colonies  of  Latin  America.  That  was  the  situation  when  President 
Monroe  proclaimed; 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powt»rs  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with 
our  policy  to  do  so.  It  Is  only  when  cur  rights  are  invaded  or 
seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for 
our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of 
necessity,  more  immediately  concerned.  The  political  system  of 
the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  thl?  rrspect  from  that 
of  America.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to 
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uc   I  nuuee.  and  tne  examination  by  him  of  many  trial  examiners  and 
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declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  pystem  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  ov:r  peace  and  safety." 

Hitler  has  conquered  no  territory  which  is  not  already  over- 
populated.  To  feed  the  populations  of  his  new  empire  he  would 
be  compelled  to  exploit  thin'y  populated  areas  of  great  natural 
resources.     S-^uth  America  would  be  a  set-up  for  h'.m. 

The  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  ask  itself— and  to  pro- 
vide an  answer — whether  the  extension  of  the  Nazi  pystcm  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  was  "dangerous  to  cia"  peace  and 
siifety." 

But.  It  Is  argtied.  Hirier  could  not  send  an  army  across  the 
ocean,  and  if  he  coiild  there  would  be  the  problem  of  supply. 

The  answer  is  that  the  United  States,  wholly  unprepared  in  1917, 
had  transported  an  army  of  2.000,000  men  to  Prance  18  months 
after  it  entered  the  war.  and  it  kept  them  fully  supplied. 

This  was  possible  through  Joint  protection  of  transports  by  the 
American  and  British  Navies  and  because  the  trccps  landed  on 
friendly  soil.  But  Hitler  wlil  have  the  British  Navy  if  he  wins  (the 
British  demanded  the  German  Navy  in  the  last  war)  and  he 
could  convert  a  hostile  South  American  country  into  a  friendly 
country  by  an  overnight  "blitzkrieg." 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  could  defeat  him  before  he  landed  a 
formidable  force.  Certainly  we  could,  but  we  should  have  to  go  to 
war  to  do  it.  Whether  we  went  to  war  to  do  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  policy  which  should  be  determined  and  stated  now. 

Whatever  the  policy  may  he.  it  is  the  people  who  will  decide  it. 

To  enable  them  to  reach  a  decision,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  sponsor  a  resolution  specifically  applying  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  present  world  crisis.  The  ensuing  public 
discussion  would  provide  a  guide  of  reasonable  accuracy  for  con- 
gres.5ional  action 

To  some  the  mere  suggestion  that  we  form  a  policy  at  all  will 
seem  alarmist.  The  answer  is  that  only  fools  twiddle  their  thumbs 
when  a  Hitler  runs  loose  in  the  world. 


Vocational  and  Technical  Training  for  National 

Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OP    SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATORS 


to  turn  out  trained  workers  If  funds  are  made  available,  those 
institutions  can  expand  their  programs  Immediately  through  addi- 
tional shifts  in  late  afternoon  and  night  periods  and  in  summer 
sessions.  By  giving  many  of  the  workers  intensive  short  courses — 
in  some  instances  requiring  only  a  few  week.s — these  Institutions 
can  train  at  least  1.250.000  workers  annually,  thus  more  than  dou- 
bling their  normal  training  cap.iclty 

This  expanded  program  can  be  put  Into  cperatlon  Immediately 
If  Federal  funds  are  made  available  In  our  Judgment  the  greatest 
efficiency  can  be  secured  by  administering  this  program  through  the 
estabh.-ihed  Federal.  State,  and  local  educational  agencies  in  close 
coordination  with  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  national  defen.se. 

Signed  in  Washington.  D  C.  June  6.  1940.  by:  Carroll  Reed, 
superintendent  of  schools.  Minneapolis.  Minn  .  president  American 
A!5.-ociatlon  of  School  Administrators,  chairman:  F.  L  Bishop.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  secretary.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engl- 
iieering  Edtication;  William  G.  Carr.  secretary.  Educational 'Policies 
Commi-sslon.  Washington.  D  C  ;  D.  W.  Creel,  assistant  secretary. 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Unlvrsities,  Washington, 
D.  C  :  L  H.  I>ennis.  executive  secretary.  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation. Washington.  D.  C:  Willard  E  Glvens.  executive  secretary. 
National  Education  Association.  Washington.  D.  C  :  B.  E.  Packard, 
commissioner  of  education.  Augusta.  Maine,  secretary.  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers:  S  D  Shankland.  executive 
secretary.  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  R  O  Small.  State  director  of  vocational  education. 
Boston.  Mass..  president.  American  Vocational  Association:  A.  J. 
Stoddard,  superintendent  of  schools.  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  chairman. 
Educational  Policies  Commission;  John  J.  Tigert.  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  Gainesville.  Fla.,  president.  National  Association 
of  State  Universities. 

Proposed    training    program    for    national   defense    in    schools    and 

colleges 


Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  gigantic  national-de- 
fense program  starting  in  America,  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
shortage  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  The  ultimate 
line  of  national  defense  is  to  be  found  in  the  loyalty,  intelli- 
gence, health,  technical  skill,  economic  efficiency,  morale,  and 
character  of  our  citizens.  Our  schools  should  continue  their 
efforts  to  develop  citizens  who  willingly  and  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  the  processes  of  democracy,  to  banish  economic 
illiteracy,  to  establish  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  to  develop 
habits  of  healthful  living,  to  encourage  appreciation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  to  improve  the  vocational  and  technical 
skills  of  cur  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  article  from  the  Amer- 
ican Associat^ion  of  School  Administrators  outlining  facts 
concerning  the  contributions  which  the  vocational  schools 
and  technical  colleges  are  prepared  to  make  in  training  work- 
ers in  occupations  which  are  essential  to  national  defense. 

VOCATIONAL   AND  TECHNICAL  THAINING  FOR   NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Our  Nation  faces  the  problem  of  mobilizing  all  facilities  avail- 
able for  national  defense.  Of  crucial  Importance  now  is  the  quick 
and  efficient  preparation  of  an  additional  supply  of  trained  persons 
In  those  occupations  essential  to  national  defense 

The  American  people  have  already  made  an  investment  of  one 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  In  more  than  1.200  vocational  and 
technical  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  The  pro- 
gram of  trade  and  technical  education  which  this  investment  makes 
possible  Is  carried  on  by  an  experienced  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  a  staff  of  35.000  skilled  teachers.  The  facilities  for  de- 
fense training  now  provided  by  these  schooLs  and  colleges  cotild 
not  be  duplicated  in  many  years. 

These  ^hools  and  colleges,  now  operating  In  every  State  In  the 
Union,  can  mai^e  greater  use  of  their  present  plants  and  equipment 
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Aid  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   AL.\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  7,  1940 


TELEGRAMS    FROM    CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.   BOYKIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   to  extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegrams: 

MoBiLr,  Ala.,  June  5.  1940. 
Hon.  Prank  W   Botkin. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
This  organization  unanimously  urges  and  Implores  that  all  pos- 
sible aid  be  despatched  to  Allies  at  earliest  possible  moment  now 
when  days  count.  While  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  all  defense 
measures  proposed,  what  earthly  good  would  they  be  If  Allies  suffer 
early  defeat?    The  Nazis  probably  wouldn't  let  tjs  finish  them 

B   F.  AOAMS  St  Co. 


Mobile.  Ala..  June  5,  1940. 
Hon    Prank  Botkin, 

House  of  Representatives : 
I  firmly  believe,  as  do  all  my  friends  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
that   Immediate  help  should   be   frlven   th-   Allies   in   planes,   tanks, 
all  war  materials.     We  firmly  concur  in  Senator  Pepper  s  proposal. 
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but   It   Is  not   far-reaching   enough.     Defeat   of   Germany   by   the 

Allies  Is  the  best  in->urance  we  can  seek  for  future  happiness  and 

Drosperlty  of  this  country. 

y      *^     ■'  Jack  Frund. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  5,  1940. 

Hon.  Prank  W    BoTKrw. 

Wa.s/iincrfOTj,  D  C  : 
Immediate  aid  to  the  Allies  at  this  time  Is  our  best  defense  and 
the  Congress  promptlv  should  authorize  Government  credits  for 
the  purchase  of  the  products  of  the  United  States,  also  so  arrange 
that  all  airplanes  not  now  required  for  national  defense  may  be 
traded  In  to  manufarturers  to  be  sold  without  delay  to  the  Allies 
and  also  appropriate  $100,000,000  or  more  to  the  Red  Cross  to  care 
for  refugees  In  the  war  area  Nearly  all  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation  In  the  last  15  days  concur  In  the  above  ex- 
pressed thoughts  and  this  message  goes  to  each  Alabama  Senator 

and  Congressman.  .r-   ..    o 

T.  M.  Ste\ens. 


Memorial  Day,  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL    BY    GORDON    WAYNE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  privilege  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose  a  powerful,  constructive,  and 
timely  editorial  dedicated  to  Memorial  Day  and  entitled 
•Have  They  Died  in  Vain?",  ^Titten  by  Gordon  Wayne,  and 
Which  appeared  in  the  May  24.  1940,  issue  of  the  South  Boston 
Gazette  and  the  Dorchester  Beacon,  progressive  newspapers  of 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing  in 
this  body. 

(From  the  South  Boston  Gazette  of  May  24.  1940) 

MEMORIAL    DAT.    1940 HAVI   THET   DIED   IN    VAIW? 

(By  Gordon  Wayne) 
Twentv-slx  vears  ago.  hell  reigned  tn  Flanders  Field  as  man- 
made  instruments  of  destiurtlon  hurled  death  upon  every  living 
organism  From  Aupuft  1914  to  Armistice  Day  In  1918.  the  Four 
Horsemen  galloped  about  the  European  Continent  at  a  price  that 
can  never  be  fully  estimated  in  term*  of  the  spir.tual  We  know 
the  material  cost,  for  It  is  on  the  defaulted -debts  ledger  of  the 
American  Treasury  Thc.i  after  4  years  of  a  terrible  holocaust 
came  peace,  a  troubled  peace  born  out  of  the  unholy  conferences 
at  Versailles  at  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  cruelly 
deceived  and  at  which  the  then  Vicar  of  Christ.  Pope  Benedict  XV 
was  not  welcome  We  do  not  propose  to  review  the  events  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  are  a  few  facts  we  would  like 
to  point  out  however  .         „„„ 

In  those  days  America  entered  the  struggle  3.000  miles  away  to 
save  democracv  and  end  all  wars  We  sacrificed  the  lives  of  a 
million  voung  Americans  and  squandered  many  millions  more  of 
American  money.  Tlie  dr.vs  Intervening  between  Armistice  Day, 
1918.  and  the  opening  of  the  second  World  War  6  months  ago. 
have  by  no  means  been  happy  or  propitious  for  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  economic  crisis  in  all  our  history  fell  upon  us  In 
1929  and  up  to  this  hour  has  not  been  overcome  despite  the  united 
efforts  of  a  sincere  and  earnest  citizenship  In  cooperation  with  Its 
government  Many  historians  will  trace  aU  these  unhappy  days 
to  the  dictates  laid  down  at  Versailles. 

As  we  write  these  words  m  comparative  safety,  hell  again  reigns 
m  Flanders  Fields  In  the  shortest  period  Imaginable  we  have 
seen  the  robot  soldlei-s  of  the  Nazi  Hitler  lay  nation  after  nation 
prostrate,  while  the  weak  and  the  impotent  are  cruelly  crushed 
under  the  might  and  power  of  mentally  unbalanced  leaders— a 
ghastly  picture  which  becomes  darker  with  each  pas-^lng  nour. 

Within  the  next  week  the  ordinary  bUlion-doUar  apprcpr^at^on 
for  military  and  naval  purposes  will  be  increased  to  oyer  $3,000,000.- 
000  at  the  request  of  the  President.  Make  no  mistake  the  \i)l^ed 
States  is  preparing  for  'he  worst,  yet  hoping  for  the  best.  Where 
are  we  heading?  Will  we  be  Involved?  Are  the  two  oceans  no 
longer  our  most  powerful  natural  protectors?  With  such  weighty 
problems  do  we  approach  Memorial  Day.  the  day  which  In  a  special 
way  is  dedicated  to  our  war  dead.  What  are  your  feelings  and 
thoughts  as  vou  tenderly  place  a  wreath  or  flower  on  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of"  vcur  loved  ones?  What  must  be  the  Innermost 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  decorating 
the  graves  of  their  departed  comrades  In  arms?  Finally,  what  must 
young  America  be  thinking?  For  It  is  to  young  America  that  we 
must  turn  If  the  worst  comes,  and  to  young  America  win  rail  tne 
task  of  carrying  on  from  where  their  laUen  sire*  now  lay.    Young 


Mr 
hog? 


America  will  answer  the  call  as  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them,  but  It  should  not.  will  not.  and  cannot  refrain  from 
the  querv.  Have  they  died   In  vain? 

Memorial  Day.  then,  should  be  a  solemn  cDCcaslon  for  all  of  us  to 
Implore  the  God  of  peace  so  that  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  our 
hero  dead  will  not  have  been  In  vain  In  the  words  of  the  poet. 
"They  live,  they  speak,  they  see"  Surely  we  cannot  harlxjr  the 
thought  of  having  th.m  undergo  the  tortures  they  suffered  23 
years  ago  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Man  Is  required  only  once 
to  die.  and  die  again  they  will.  If  from  the  great  beyond  they  must 
powerlesslv  behold  their  sons  shedding  blood  for  the  same  cause 
for  which"  they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  these  many  years  now 
gone  Let  us  prav,  then,  to  the  God  of  peace — He  alone  can  give 
the  aiaswer  to  tha't  burning  question  of  the  day.  Have  they  died  In 
vain? 

All  Steps  Short  of  War? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~"  or 

HON.  FRANK  O.  HORTON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  7,  1940 
HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  when  does  a  pig  become  a 
Is  there  any  fine  line  of  distinction?    Can  you  tell  Just 
where  one  stops  and  the  other  starts? 

Those  are  some  of  the  questions  that  we  are  asking  our- 
selves, and  we  refuse  to  throw  our  hat  in  the  air  and  go  along 
with  the  procession  uhtil^e  know  where  we  are  headed  and 
by  whom.  ^^ 

For  one  thing,  we  can  all  be  eternaUy  thankful,  and  that  is 
that  no  American  boys  have  pi  been  sent  "over  there"  unpre- 
pared to  meet  modern  warfare,  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  sent  at  all.  / 

It  is  well  10  remember  thdt  we  are  no  better  prepared  today 
than  we  were  yesterday,  and  if  our  boys  go  they  go  unpre- 
pared, just  like  cattle  being  led  to  the  slaughter.  And  do  not 
forget  that  the  action  ol  the  President  June  6  in  sending  50 
of  our  planes  to  help  the  Allies  not  only  leaves  us  less  well 
prepared  but  also  constitutes  another  step  toward  war. 

Oh.  no;  the  Government  did  not  sell  these  planes  to  a 
belligerent;  they  simply  tiu-ned  them  back  to  Curtlss  Co..  who 
will  sell  them.  Just  a  subterfuge  which  all  the  world  under- 
stands. 

Apparently  the  President  is  about  to  sell  to  a  belligerent  a 
quantity  of  surplus  World  War  stock— 500 .000  L^e-Enflrld 
rifles;  25.000  Browning  automatic  rifles  from  our  total  stock 
of  60  000;  500  3-inch  Stokes  mortars;  70,000  machine  guns; 
300  light  field  guns  of  the  English  type,  heavy  field  pieces,  and 
millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition.  I  suppose  this  sale  will 
leave  us  better  prepared  also.  We  can  fairly  hear  the  "Trojan 
horse"  laugh. 

Whether  the  President  will  sell  these  direct  to  a  belligerent 
or  through  a  junk  dealer  is  not  revealed.  Little  difference, 
for  again  all  the  world  will  understand. 

Article  VI  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  In  war,  provides: 

The  supply  in  any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war 
materials  of  any  kind  whatever  is  forbidden. 

The  United  States  as  well  as  Germany  are  parties  to  this 
covenant. 

The  United  States  is  a  neutral,  and  England  and  Prance 
are  belligerents. 

The  action  just  taken  and  about  to  be  expanded  by  the 
President  is  an  utter  violation  of  every  principle  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  the  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, who  declares  war. 

If  this  tantamount-to-war  action  by  the  President  leads  to 
a  declaraUon  of  war.  then  actuaUy  the  President  has  usurped 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolate  right  of  the  Congress. 

Such  usurpation  of  power  spells  dictator. 

If  you  are  asking  us.  we  are  into  this  thing  right  up  to  wir 
necks  now. 
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Air  Mail  Pick-Up  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OK  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 


What  if  these  little  slaps  on  the  Hitler  wrist  that  we  are 
administering  by  our  pitiful  help  to  the  Allies  do  not  turn  the 
tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Allies;  and  what  reason  has  the 
President  or  anyone  else  to  suppose  that  they  will? 

What  if  Germany  wins?  What  if  th?  President's  action  has 
already  been  construed  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  Germany? 
Would  we  or  would  we  not  be  considered  by  the  victor  as 
among  his  defeated  enemies  and  demands  made  upon  us  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  war? 

This  man  Hitler  strikes  fast  when  he  strikes,  and  if  the 
President's  action  has  convinced  him  that  eventually  there 
must  be  war.  why  not  now? 

Certainly  we  have  never  in  our  entire  history  been  in  such 
poor  shape  to  defend  ourselves  as  we  are  today;  the  world 
knows  that;  and  just  as  certainly,  with  the  completion  of  our 
present  defense  program,  we  will  be  the  best  armed  power  on 
earth.    What  comfort  can  Hitler  find  in  delay? 

Kinda  looks  as  if  we  hcd  "missed  the  bus"  again. 

Right  now.  when  90  percent  of  our  people  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  natural  Allies,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  do 
anything  effective. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  bluff  and  bluster,  but  we  have  for- 
gotten the  club  and  th<»  world  knows  that  even  better  than 
wp  A  far.  far  cry  frotn  (he  sane  and  sensible  policy  of  } 
Teddy  Roosrvelt,  -Bpfnk  wffly.  but  carry  a  big  stick."  Bluff  | 
and  bVmitt  thf-nti  tifrfhiti^  wffhmif  fh^  club. 

MtfK-f   a/rd  tUjtr^vt>n   ntf-  Cfrttf*'tr,pfrtnfi*^.  th^f  (-ttttl^  iM6 

r>/  fti  tihMi*  fh^  fttHttP  (fttt^      f^tf^f  lny«#  hiHU^^ii  Wh^f§ 

Vut  t^MMjUM  HI ArifHft'n  tie  kuL^  twL  u^'t/t'fi  on  tti^f  loLuiiaa^AMiii 

ConMr*^ti»  Of  ttin  peopie. 

Tha  p«Qpk'  hi\e  njaver  i)tea  t4Jcen  into  hifi  conAdence. 

From  the  very  start  th^e  real  QU£i»tion  before  the  people, 
th£  Congress,  and  the  President  was  whether  this  was  our 
war  or  whether  it  was  not. 

That  question  has  never  been  squarely  put  or  squarely 
answered.  Instead,  we  fooled  around  and  finally  adopted 
an  absolutely  unneutral  Neutrality  Act.  which  permitted  us 
to  play  around  the  edges,  but  always  with  the  hope  that  we 
would  not  get  our  feet  wet. 

Had  we  at  that  time  decided  exactly  what  our  foreign 
policy  was  and  at  once  taken  steps  to  make  that  policy 
stick,  then  we  would  not  be  in  the  pitiable  and  despicable 
position  that  we  are  today. 

We  have  had  7  years  of  Hitler  and  18  months  of  Hitler's 
kind  of  war,  and  here  we  are,  after  all  that  time  suddenly 
caught  with  our  pants  down. 

We  instinctively  want  to  ring  Hitler's  neck  and  render  all 
possible  help  to  the  Allies  Still  we  cannot  forget  that  Amer- 
ica comes  first  and  that  her  interests  must  not  t>e  neglected. 

With  a  possible  enemy  at  our  gates  and  a  sure  "fifth  col- 
umn" enemy  amongst  us,  we  simply  cannot  applaud  the 
action  of  our  Chief  in  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  oiir  own 
people  in  disposing  of  defense  weapons  so  sorely  needed  at 
this  time. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  Ycrk  Times  of  May  26,  1940: 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26.  1940) 

AIR-MAIL    PICK-rP    SERVICE 

In  the  pressure  of  measures  to  provide  an  adequate  air  defense. 
It  may  be  hop)ed  that  Congress  will  find  time  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  air-mail  feeder  service  which  has  been  linking 
62  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Delaware,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia into  the  main  network  of  the  air  lines.  An  examiner  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  ruled  that  this  agency  lacks  Juris- 
diction either  to  continue  the  present  service  of  All-.\merican 
Aviation  or  to  authorize  its  proposed  expansion  to  Include  210  cities 
and  towns  in  7  States  However,  the  Post  OflQce  Department,  re- 
porting to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  this  unusual  pick-up  service 
(by  which  mail  sacks  are  tak^n  on  and  discharged  in  flight),  has 
recommended  its  permanent  establishment.  It  has  also  com- 
mended highly  the  safety  record  of  the  undertaking,  which  was 
Inaugurated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938 

In  the  time  that  it  has  been  In  operation  great  convenience  has 
been  provided  to  the  communities  served.  Many  off-line  points 
which  could  not  hope  for  many  years  to  become  a  part  of  the 
broad  national  system  of  airways  have  enjoyed  the  speed  and  con- 
venience of  the  air  mail.  Operating  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  winters  on  record  In  the  mountainous  terrain  which  it 
serves,  a  high  percentage  of  scheduled  maintenance  has  been 
shown,  and  no  casualty  ha«  marred  the  record  In  all,  4.38  145 
scheduled  miles  have  been  completed  and  more  than  23.000  pick-ups 
made,  with  a  total  handling  of  air  mall  of  about  75.000  pound's 
Certificates  are  now  •sought  for  additional  routes  which  would  ex- 
tend the  service  to  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky  and  pro- 
Vide  for  the  tran.spOTtatlon  of  pa.'ssengers  and  express.  Where  fea- 
sible m  addition  to  mnll  ft  Is  highly  deMrnble  to  iWrtrtlntie  thf# 
InterestJng  inncnation  In  ctvH  flyirtg 


MHfff#>ft*  f^^^  '^  ^fti^^fftiii  iifhn^ 


HUH.  4UHH  4.  m^AHUHAH 

IW    ALABAMA 

\ti  THK  HOL'tSK  OK  KKi^KKiJKNTATIVE;* 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed  conflict  now 
raging  in  Europe  presents  a  terrifying  threat  to  the  world's 
social,  economic,  and  political  structure.  Motorized  ordnance 
and  transport,  moving  relentlessly  at  speeds  never  before 
visioned,  have  caught  nations  off  guard  and  unprepared  to 
meet  the  swiftness  and  awfulness  of  this  attack.  A  power- 
driven  hell  has  been  let  loose  upon  earth  to  sacrifice  countless 
peaceful,  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  terrible 
gods  of  conquest.  No  treaties,  no  neutrality,  no  covenants, 
no  pledges  protect.  Never  in  recorded  history  has  a  cataclysm 
of  such  inhuman  conception  and  such  fiendish  execution 
brought  death  so  swiftly  to  so  many  nor  so  abrupt  an  end  to 
the  national  integrity  of  small  countries.  While  we  do  not 
lose  faith  in  the  final  outcome,  there  is  no  place  for  a  policy 
of  delay  in  making  sure  the  United  States  is  prepared  for 
any  eventuality.  Now  that  it  has  become  certain  that  a 
nation  can  throw  off  every  restraint  of  international  law, 
of  honor,  of  truth,  and  of  human  compassion  in  a  mad  at- 
tempt to  rule  the  world,  there  is  but  one  course  to  follow.  It 
is  not  the  course  of  conquest.  It  is  the  course  of  security^_ 
first  for  our  o^^•n  country,  and  second  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

And  that  course,  what  are  its  principal  objectives?  For- 
tunately there  need  be  little  doubt.  We  have  only  to  follow 
the  pattern  set  for  us  by  the  aggressor,  the  pattern  from  which 
there  has  been  created  the  swiftest  and  most  effective  engine 
of  assault  in  history.  For  speed  and  efficiency  of  attack  can 
only  be  matched  by  an  equal  speed  and  eflBciency  of  defense. 

We  have  read  aright  the  first  and  most  obvious  of  the 
lessons  of  this  new.  this  lightning  war.  and  we  are  preparing — 
laggard  but  not  too  late — to  put  into  the  air  over  this  hemi- 
sphere such  a  fleet  of  airplanes  as  will  outmatch  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  attack  that  any  foreign  aggressor  may 
bring  against  us. 

We  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  importance  in  both 
attack  and  defense  of  those  all  but  irresistible  battleships  of 
the  land — the  tanks.  And  we  will  doubtless  be  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  creating  in  good  season  a  defensive  equipment 


lausx   turn  ii   ine  wurat  ltjiih:-^,   miu   v^   j^^^^a   .— ^  -      i    _.p,pifo  now 

task  of  carrying  on  from  where  their  laUen  sires  now  lay.    Young       necsi  nvjw. 
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of  this  sort  that  wlU  completely  counter  the  aggressor's 

designs. 

The  tidings  of  battle  that  we  receive  almost  hourly  by  press 
and  radio  give  full  account  of  the  effectiveness  of  planes  and 
tanks  and  we  have  been  duly  impressed  with  their  impor- 
tance as  weapons  of  combat.  But  we  hear  much  less  in  the 
reports  from  the  front  of  the  less  spectacular  but  Mtally  im- 
portant functioning  of  the  service  of  supply,  of  the  skillfully 
coordinated  system  of  transportation  for  men  and  materiel, 
without  which  the  most  efficient  combative  weapons  would 

be  powerless.  . 

Because  of  its  less  dramatic  quality,  because  it  is  less  fre- 
quently and  less  strikingly  brought  to  our  attention,  there  is 
the  possibUity  that  we  may  fail  to  note  the  lesson  of  trans- 
port preparedness  which  is  written  large  for  th6se  who  care 
to  read  in  the  terrific  speed  and  prompt  and  massive  support 
of  the  German  advance  into  the  Low  Countries. 

It  was  not  without  definite  purpose  that  Mr.  Hitler  in  1933. 
as  one  of  his  earliest  measures  of  preparation  for  the  war  he 
has  now  brought  upon  the  world,  began  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  great  motor  roads.  It  is  no  insignificant  fact  that 
these  autobahnen,  now  completed.  Interlace  all  the  Indus- 
trial regions  and  great  population  centers  of  the  older  Ger- 
many and  are  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  Into  each  newly 
ccntfii^T^  pTowlne^  I 

thpfi^  great  Getmah  h»«hw«v5.  ihtf  a4mfr«f»<m  of  ihf  road  [ 
fnriM^f.^  tH  fh^  wrvrVl,  W^r^  d^«1|rh^  fatUt-mur^  Ifrt  thf  '^rv-   i 

1^^  ^^f  ffj^^  ff^^A  («  ftrMrM(,Jt4  fMll  ftt^'^fft^Hf  *h*'  *^m  ftfiA 

CAieiiti.  purpoertui  planmug.  aii4  ft  OiMMned.  mujnwvt  pro- 
ductive effort  that  we,  in  our  o*a  way*,  must  not  (ail  to 
emulate  if  w«  would  successfully  meet  the  challenge  that  must 
now  be  viewed  as  a  definite  possibility. 

We  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  viewed  with  pride 
the  achievements  of  our  own  road  builders  during  the  last 
score  of  years.  In  that  period  we  have  seen  the  creation 
of  a  vast  network  of  main  highway  arteries,  designed  pri- 
marUy  for  the  uses  of  peace.  Through  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  exemplary  efficiency  the  road-building  agencies  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  converted  matched 
appropriations  of  the  respective  governments  into  the  im- 
provements that  have  made  our  Federal-aid  highways  the 
magnificently  useful  arterial  system  that  they  are  today. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  never  faltered  in  its 
support  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  policy  since  its  inception 
•  in  1916  and  it  is  largely  to  this  sustained  adherence  to  a 
soundly  conceived  plan  that  we  owe  the  splendid  roadways 
that  we  now  possess. 

I  am  happy  today  to  be  able  to  say  that,  while  they  have 
been  working  primarily  for  the  creation  of  highways  of  peace 
in  these  last  twenty-odd  years,  our  highway  authorities,  under 
the  advice  of  the  War  Department,  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  eventuaUties  of  war.  Ever  since  1921  the  strategic 
highway  needs  of  the  Nation  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
tUiuous  cooperative  study  by  the  War  Department  and  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  formerly  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  result  of  this  study  matured  in  1922  with  the 
production  of  the  so-called  Pershing  map.  a  carefully  guarded 
map  of  the  United  States  on  which  were  shown  aU  of  the 
highways  then  considered  to  be  of  special  strategic  im- 
portance, with  indication  of  the  desired  priority  of  improve- 
ment. The  Pubbc  Roads  AdministraUon  has  been  constantly 
guided  by  this  map  and  its  1935  revision,  first  in  the  approval 
of  roads  proposed  by  the  State  highway  departments  lor  in- 
clusion in  the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  second,  in  its 
review  and  approval  of  the  detaUed  improvement  plans  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  State  agencies.  To  its  knowledge  of  pos- 
sible defense  necessiUes  and  its  concern  that  the  unportant 


highways  of  the  country  should  be  able  to  meet  the  tests  of 
war,  if  it  .should  come,  may  be  attributed  the  firm  insistence 
of  the  Public  Roads  Administration  upon  standards  of  design 
and  construction  which,  at  tUnes.  have  been  opposed  by  some 
as  excessively  high  and  exacting. 

Fortunately  the  Public  Roads  Administration— the  Bureau, 
as  we  have  long  called  it — was  not  unduly  swayed  by  objec- 
tions to  its  reasoned  demands;  for  to  its  seeming  rigidity 
the  country  now  owes  in  laree  measure  the  general  war 
readiness  of  Its  major  highway  i^ystem. 

But  though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  pos- 
session of  highways  not  ill  prepared  to  meet  a  war  emergency : 
though  we  may  be  confident  that  there  would  be  no  such  gen- 
eral highway  break -down  under  the  stress  of  war's  usage  as 
widely  occurred  in   1917-18:   we  cannot  be  whoUy  blind  to 
the  presence  in  our  highway  system  of  serious  weaknesses, 
the  correction  of  which  has  now  become  our  urgent  necessity. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  In  the  more  than  20 
years  during  which  we  have  been  at  this  job  of  road  building 
on  a  national  scale,  there  have  been  great  changes  In  the 
character  of  motor  vehicles  and  In  the  present  and  potential 
uses  of  the  highways     Some  sections  of  our  existing  highway  " 
plant  were  built  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  20-year  period. 
They  were  built   to  serve  types  of  vehicles  that,  compared 
I  With  those  of  the  present,  appear  primitive  Indeed;  btilH  Rl.«!0 
fo  jserve  a  ttafllr  which  in  vohime  and  wHghf  was  btrt  n  frae- 
1  fKm  ^  fh^  th^n  Tmf<^e«^«We  tnii  tifm  feafl/^d  h^?rvy  fn<rve- 
fff^f^     V^f  nff  wMl  vff't^  fh^-v  ht/ili  ihni  fh^y  t^rpnftt  f<y»*rt 

iMXije  ffU^f  itm)  to  «oy  effetu  o(  itm  wetgiH  ot  v«;*>u-|««  Mwa 
we  must  uJHiiiMije  wch  otjioitsc^nce  ac  now  eju^u  lu  Oi* 
highway  system.  But  such  weaikn^sses  bs  do  exiM  are  now 
known,  thanks  again  to  the  foresight  of  the  Public  Roa4« 

i  Administration,  which  nearly  6  years  a«o  initiated,  in  coop- 
eration With  the  State  highway  departments,  the  StAte-wlde 
highway-planning  surveys  that  now  provide  us  with  this 

'  important  Information  In  practically  all  of  the  States.  Pro- 
vision for  these  important  surveys  was  wisely  made  in  the 
Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June  18.  1934. 

With  the  results  of  these  surveys  In  large  part  available, 
arrangements  were  made  early  In  1939  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  highway  needs  of  the  modern  military  establishment 
and  the  adequacy  of  existing  highway  improvement  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  War  Department,  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration,  and  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  OfiBcials. 
The   attention   of   these   committees  has  been   especially 

directed:  '      ,     ,  „     * 

First  To  the  designation  of  those  strategically  important 
highways  to  which  particular  attention  should  be  given,  and 
the  indication  of  a  desirable  priority  of  improvement  within 
the  designated  group  of  roads;  and. 

Second  To  a  determination  of  the  vehicle  weight  and 
traflBc  volume  capacities  needed  in  the  roads  and  bridges  that 
may  be  required  for  miUtary  use  under  any  circumstances 

likely  to  arise. 

Following  these  two  particular  Unes  of  study,  roads  of  spe- 
cial miUtary  interest  have  been  designated  by  the  War  De- 
partment under  two  general  heads. 

They  are:  ,  ^^  ^ 

First  A  general  system  of  78,000  miles  of  main  highways, 
joining  strategically  important  points  and  vital  areas 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Second  Approximately  6.000  miles  of  roads  within  and 
adjacent  to  101  military  reservations  which  are  considered 
important  as  Army  concentration  points. 

In  consideration  of  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  its  mobile 
equipment  the  War  Department  has  also  indicated  the  stand- 
ards of  design  for  roads  and  bridges  which  should  govern  the 
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improvement  of  all  of  the  designated  routes  and  reservation 
accesses. 

Applying  these  standards,  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion and  the  State  highway  departments,  for  several  months 
past,  have  been  rating  the  previously  surveyed  existing  im- 
provement of  designated  roads  of  the  two  general  classes,  and 
determining  exactly  and  in  detail  what  further  improvements 
are  essential  to  fit  these  most  important  highways  to  perform 
their  anticipated  military  service. 

In  the  general  strategic  system  of  78.000  miles,  which  is 
composed  principally  of  Federal-aid  and  State  highways,  sur- 
faces are  found  in  the  main  to  be  adequate  in  point  of 
strength,  less  adequate  in  respect  to  width  and  vertical  clear- 
ance, and  largely  inadequate  in  curvature,  grades,  and  sight 
distances. 

The  most  critical  deficiencies  are  numerous  weak  bridges, 
having  a  rated  capacity  of  less  than  the  30,000-pound  load, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  the  specified  minimum  for  military 
equipment;  and,  in  passing,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that  this 
standard  may  require  some  revision  in  the  Ught  of  what  is 
now  occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Bridges  of  less  than  30,000-pcund  rated  capacity  are  found 
to  make  up  12  percent  of  all  bridges  on  the  designated  strate- 
gic system,  occurring,  on  the  average,  at  intervals  of  about 
35  miles.  On  the  average  these  structures  are  already  carry- 
ing a  normal  peacetime  traflflc  in  which  the  maximum  daily 
load  is  practically  twice  their  rated  capacity,  a  performance 
of  which  they  are  capable  only  with  the  dangerous  impair- 
ment of  prudent  factors  of  safety.  Included  among  these 
weak  bridges  are  many  that  are  also  too  narrow  to  permit 
passing  upon  them  with  safety,  and  there  are  many  other 
structures  that  are  deficient  in  this  respect  though  adequate 
in  strength. 

Induced  among  the  6,000  miles  of  reservation-access  roads 
are  many  miles,  both  within  the  reservations  and  outside, 
that  are  not  in  either  the  Federal-aid  or  State  highway 
systems:  and  a  large  part  of  this  mileage  is  found  to  be 
seriously  inadequate. 

Determination  of  the  further  improvements  needed  on  the 
entire  mileage  designated  by  the  War  Department  to  render 
It  completely  adequate  for  wartime  use  is  far  advanced  and 
is  proceeding  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  facts  already 
in  hand  are  such  as  to  indicate  without  the  shadow  of  a  dcubt 
that  the  further  authorization  of  Federal  highway  appropria- 
tions-.unanimously  recommended  by  all  State  and  Federal 
highway  agencies  are  needed,  needed  for  pu.'-poses  as  vital  to 
the  national  defense  as  others  more  generally  recogniz'^d, 
needed  now,  and  without  any  reduction  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  that  the 
appropriatipns  authorized  by  the  pending  bill  shall  be  imme- 
diately available  for  expenditure,  if  the  occasion  demands, 
and  prior  to  the  fiscal  years  for  which  they  are  authorized. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  administrative  knowledge  rf 
improvement  necessities  upon  which  the  requests  for  these 
authorizations  is  based  is  of  the  most  precise  character.  No 
vagueness  of  belief,  but  the  most  positive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge underlies  the  estimates  of  the  highway  officials,  a  knowl- 
edge based  upop  a  most  intensive  survey  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions and  expected  usage  of  cur  highway  system  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  a  knowledge  which,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
matters  of  military  preparedness  is  arrived  at  in  full  accord 
with  and  under  the  advice  of  the  highest  military  authorities. 

This  bill  as  originally  recommended  by  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  in  the  following  amounts: 

For   Pederal-aid  highways $125,000,000 

For  second.iry  or  feeder  roads 25,  000.000 

For  the  elimination  cf  hazards  at  railroad  grade  cross- 
ings   50,  000,  000 

The  bill  as  passed  out  by  the  Committee  on  Reads  reduced 
each  of  these  amounts.  The  respective  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  the  minimum  amounts  that 
should  be  considered. 

The  need  for  these  appropriations  is  supported  by  the  full- 
est and  most  exact  information.  It  is  rendered  more  tu-gent 
by  the  probable  military  necessities  of  the  immediate  future. 


I  consider  that  this  House  bill  be  recreant  In  Its  duty  to  the 
Nation  if  it  votes  to  authorize  less  than  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  bill  originally  recommended  by  the  committee. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Answers  Congress- 
man Mundt's  Open  Question  to  Radio  Executives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■     Friday.  June  7.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  page  3546  I  propounded  a  question  to 
the  radio  executives  of  America  growing  out  of  the  problem  of 
how  far  radio  should  go  in  broadcasting  the  horror  and 
hatreds  of  modern  warfare  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
m.aintaining  steady  nerves  and  clear-headedness  as  America 
m.akes  destiny-determining  decisions  in  these  significant  days. 
I  have  received  from  Harry  C.  Butcher,  vice  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  a  very  courteous  and  com- 
mendable letter  expressing  '.he  keen  appreciation  which 
C  B.  S.  has  of  the  problems  involved  and  the  sincere  steps 
which  it  has  taken  and  is  taking  to  guard  against  highly 
emotionalized  speakers  and  programs  whose  broadcasts  might 
render  a  disservice  to  the  best  interests  of  America.  Mr. 
Butcher  assures  me  the  other  radio  chains  are  also  giving 
special  consideration  to  the  dangers  of  excesses  in  war  broad- 
casting. 

LETTER   OF   H.\RRT   C    BVTCHER  TO   CONGRESSMAN   MTTNDT 

Columbia  Bro.\d:j^3ting  System.  Inc  . 

Washington.  D   C.  June  5.  1940. 
The  Hcnorablp  Karl  E    Mttxdt 

House  of  Rc-gresentatives.  Washington,  D    C 

Dear  Mr  Congressman:  As  discussed  with  you  on  the  telephone 
this  morning.  I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  cf  a  memorandum 
Issued  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  September  5.  1939. 
Fhortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  gnvernlng  general  opcrntiwns 
In  connection  with  Europ>ean  w.ar  coverage  We  have  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  follow  the  principles  and  instruc- 
tions enunciated  therein 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  N  A  B  report  for  September  15 
1939  which  carries  on  page  3717  the  text  of  the  memorandum  of 
European  war  coverage  as  agreed  to  by  all  three  networks  This 
agreement  subsequently  was  approved  insofar  as  it  applied  to  indi- 
vidual station  cperatlcns  at  the  convention  of  the  Nr.t;onal  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  held  later  in  September,  in  Chicago 

I  noticed  in  your  statement  in  the  Conchessional  Recohd.  you 
state  that  Mr  Kaltenborn  Is  on  Columbia.  Mr  Kaitenbcrn  has  not 
been  on  Columbia  for  some  time. 

To  repeat  what  I  told  you  on  the  phone.  I  think  your  stattment 
in  the  Concrkssional  Record  indicates  that  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  this  subject  as  have  the  executives  of  the  broad- 
castmg  networks  and  stations  generally  We  appreciate  the  rtspon- 
slbiUties  placed  upcji  us  by  these  trying  times  and  are  attempting 
I  believe  with  considerable  .success,  to  inform  the  public  h  meetly 
and  con.scientiously.  Certainly  Columbia  is  making  every  effort  in 
this  direction 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  the  networks  and  the  stations  largely 
obtain  their  news  from  the  press  associations.  In  the  case  of 
Columbia  our  presi  a.ssociatlon  news  is  supplemented  by  our  own 
reports  by  our  own  men— mcidentaliy  all  American  citizens — from 
Buropean  points  The  press  asscclaticns  In  general  have  don«  thtlr 
traditionally  magniflcent  Job  and  the  service  rendered  by  rad.o 
would  be  virtually  impossible  without  benefit  of  services  by  these 
agencies. 

The  nature  and  the  facts  of  the  war  news  definitely  create  grave 
coniern  with  the  listeners  but  neither  radio  nur  the  pre.ss  has  any 
control  over  the  gravity  of  the  news.  Columbia,  and  I  believe  the 
other  networks,  have  risen  to  their  responsibility.  Certainly  our 
response  from  listeners  ever3rwhere  indicates  a  generous  approval 
of  otir  efforts  and  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harht  C    BrrrciiEH. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  attaching  to  these  remarks  the  two 
enclosures  which  Mr.  Butcher  sent  mc.  showing  speciflca.'iy 
how  the  radio  industry  is  recognizing  its  responsibilities  and 
endeavoring  to  exercise  self-restraint,  good  taste,  and  jus- 
tice in  shaping  its  policies  in  the  handling  of  war  news.  I  am 
confident  that  a  continuance  of  this  careful  attention  to  the 


problem  by  radio  executives  themselves,  combined  with  a 
thoughtful  rededication  to  the  careful  observance  of  the  self- 
restraint  they  have  Imposed,  can  provide  a  fafr  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  than  any  congressional  action  which 
might  threaten  or  restrict  the  use  of  free  speech  on  the  air. 
I  believe  a  study  of  these  self-imposed  restrictions,  together 
with  a  review  of  recent  radio  programs  must  convince  any 
reader  that  with  a  few  unfortunate — although  rather  con- 
spicuous—exceptions, radio  is  now  trying  hard  to  live  up  to 
the  standards  of  public  service  it  has  set  for  itself  in  the 
attached  regulations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  exceptions  to 
the  rule  will  not  be  permitted  to  mar  the  record. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  American  radio  is  trj'ing  to 
do  a  sincere  and  sensible  job  of  reporting  war  news  to 
America.  In  convi-isation  with  Mr.  Butcher,  he  told  me  of 
how  certain  radio  commentators  had  been  discontinued  be- 
cause their  methods  were  on  the  side  of  the  hysterical  rather 
than  the  factual,  and  he  assured  me  that  radio  was  con- 
stantly watching  its  programs  to  keep  them  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
us  all  to  be  assured  that  so  young  an  institution  as  radio  in 
the  field  of  reporting  is  already  building  a  tradition  and  es- 
tabli<=hing  standards  which  indicate  it  is  paralleling  the  rec- 
ord of  the  American  press  in  richly  meriting  the  important 
responsibilities  reposed  by  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it 

enjoys.  „  ^  w    . 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Butcher  s 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  degree  to  which  radio  is 
conforming  with  the  admirable  code  it  has  established  for 
Itself.  As  \'ice  president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.. 
however  Mr.  Butcher  may  be  excused  for  being  somewhat 
inclined  to  play  down  radio's  excesses  and  errors  and  to 
stress  its  commendable  features. 

RADIO    IS    NOT    BLAMELESS,    BtTT   rT    18    AtETT   TO   rTB    CHALLENGE 

I  have  heard  too  many  Members  of  Congress  condemning 
"hysterical  radio  commentators"  and  "upsetting  radio  pro- 
grams" and  have  read  too  many  editorial  complaints  and 
letters  of  protest  to  believe  that  radio  Is  blameless  and  that 
its  self-imposed  restrictions  are  either  quite  inclusive  enough 
or  quite  sufficiently  respected.  But  radio  is  young  in  this  field 
of  public  se-rvice,  and  I  am  encouraged  and  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  first,  it  has  recognized  that  the  war  situation  re- 
poses unusual  responsibilities  upon  it:  second,  it  has  set  up 
a  set  of  voluntary-  regulations  to  govern  its  handling  of  war 
new^-  third  it  has  replaced  some  of  its  more  hysterical  ana 
least  stable  announcers  and  commentators  by  men  and  women 
with  a  greater  devotion  to  factual  reporting  and  less  of  a 
.  flair  for  amateur  dramatics;  and.  fourth,  it  is  keeping  alert 
to  the  situation  and  is  endeavoring  to  further  regulate  itself 
as  new  needs  for  such  restraints  become  evident. 

Radio  has  thus  demonstrated  its  desire  and  determination 
to  protect  its  privileges  by  the  intelligent  course  of  estab- 
lishing its  own  restrictions  against  public -penalizing  ex- 
cesses. As  a  firm  believer  in  the  significance  of  free  speech. 
I  am  sure  this  method  has  many  advantages  over  the  vanous 
proposals  for  intensified  Government  regulation  and  super- 
vision which  arc  beginning  to  be  discussed  informally,  and 
rather  too  generally,  in  the  congressional  cloakrooms. 

IT   WAR   SHOULD   COME-PRIVATI  RADIO   CONTROL   WOULD   CO 

If  war  should  come  to  America  or  if  America  should  inject 
itself  into  foreign  war.  complete  Government  censorship  arid 
perhaps  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  radio  wou  d 
probably  follow  as  the  night  the  day.  Personally,  I  would 
abhor  this  action  but  there  is  Utile  reason  to  doubt  its  even- 
tuality. It  is  altogether  too  possible  that  privately  owned  and 
operated  radio  would  never  again  prevail  in  America  should 
we  be  drawn  or  driven  Into  war. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  harrowing  experience  of  the 
railroads  since  the  Government  took  them  over  in  the  World 
War  to  realize  what  Government -operated  radio  would  do 
to  this  great  industry  if  we  should  go  to  war  again.  Too 
once  a  political  administration  tasted  the  intoxicating  blood 
of  power  which  would  come  from  Government  radio,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  contrary  to  aU  the  lessons  of  history 
that  private  businessmen  would  ever  again  be  given  the  right 
to  own  and  operate  the  radios,  determine  what  programs  to 


use  or  decLne.  and  hold  virtual  monopolies  over  favored  air- 
waves for  private  profit.  Private  radio  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  permanent  casualties 
of  another  war  involving  America.  But  America  is  at  peace. 
I  know  it  is  the  hope  of  Members  of  Congress  and  radio 
executives  alike  that  the  peaceful  progress  of  this  country 
can  go  ahead  without  new  regulations  and  restrictions  being 
placed  on  the  radio  industry.  I  hope  a  faithful  devotion  to 
the  following  self-imposed  radio  regulations  and  a  frequent 
revaluation  of  their  adequacy  by  radio  itself  will  prevent  emo- 
tional excesses  and  broadcasting  bad  taste  which  might  goad 
a  disillusioned  America  to  insist  on  Congressional  action  to 
prevent  abuses  which  I  am  siu-e  radio  itself  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  prevent. 

Septemdeb  5,   1939. 
C   B.  S   Et-TioPEAN  War  Coverage — A  Memorandum  Governing  Gen- 
eral Operations  for  the  Information  of  the  Organization 
This   memorandum   is  Issued   to  formalize   and   amplify   the   In- 
structions under  which  we  have  been  operating  ever  since  the  crisis 
developed 

Our  plan  of  operation  represents  no  basic  change  In  the  jaollcy 
which  this  company  has  maintained  In  the  past.  Tills  pwlicy  has 
been  to  deal  honestly,  accurately,  and  fairly  with  the  news  and 
with  public  discussion 

Columbia's  announced  policy  of  having  no  editorial  views  of  Its 
own  and  not  seeking  to  maintain  or  advance  the  views  of  others 
will  be  rigidly  continued 

President  Rtxxievelt  said  In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  Sunday 
night  that  America  is  the  best  informed  nation  in  the  world.  This 
is  because  we  have  In  America  a  free  radio  and  a  free  press.  We 
shall  continue  to  keep  America  as  well  Informed  as  po8-;ible  on  all 
phases  of  the  war,  Including  the  propaganda  of  various  nations 
and  the  proposals  and  discussions  which  go  on  In  this  Nation  and 
other  nations  about  war  or  any  aspect  ol  It.  We  are  not  responsible 
If  the  facts  either  help  or  hinder  participants  In  the  conflict  or 
either  please  or  displease  advocates  In  America  of  any  particular 
line  of  conduct  here  or  elsewhere. 

Columbia,  as  an  organization,  has  no  editorial  opinions  about  the 
war.  Ii  has  no  editorial  opinions  about  what  this  country  or  any 
other  country  should  or  should  not  do.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
Its  voice  in  presenting  or  analyzing  the  news  mu.st  not  express  their 
own  feelings.  This  does  not  preclude  Informed  appraisals  of  the 
meaning  of  facts.  The  opinion  phase  of  the  situation  will  toe 
covered  by  speakers  under  our  ustial  policy  for  the  fair  discussion 
of  controversial  public  issues. 

In    being    fair    and   factual,    those    who   present    the    news    for 

Columbia  must  not  only  refrain  from  personal  opinion,  but  must 

refrain  from  microphone  manner  designed  to  cast  doubt,  suspicion. 

sarcasm,  ridicule,  or  anything  of  that  sort  on  the  matter  they  are 

presenting.     This  should  be  particularly  observed  when  it  Is  neces- 

.sary  to  Interpolate  comment  because  an  address  is  being  received 

I    in  a  foreign  language  or   In  running  fragments   necessitating   the 

filling  In  of  time  l)etween  breaks.     It  should  always  he  remembered 

I    that  the  speaker  Is  entitled  to  get  his  own  point  of  view  over  as 

I    effectively  a."^  he  can. 

What  news  analysts  are  entitled  to  do  and  should  do  Is  to 
elucidate  and  Illuminate  the  news  out  of  common  knowledge  or 
special  knowledge  possessed  bv  them  or  made  available  to  them  by 
this  organization  through  Its  news  sources  They  should  point  out 
the  factb  on  both  sides,  show  contradictions  ^^-Ith  the  known  record, 
and  so  on  Thev  should  bear  in  mind  that  In  a  democracy  It  Is 
important  that  people  not  only  should  know  but  should  under- 
stand and  their  function  is  to  help  the  ll.stener  to  understand,  to 
weigh    and  to  Judge,  but  net  to  do  the  Judging  for  him. 

It  18  Impossible,  within  any  reasonable  llmlU,  to  define  completely 
this  last-mentioned  aspect  of  news  analysis.  Fairness  and  tem- 
perateness  are  of  Its  essence 

In  this  connection,  prophecy,  so  fr^.r  as  possible,  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  "Germany  will  be  Ucked  In  6  n:onths  "  It  Is 
nerfectlv  proper  to  say  that  certain  military  experts  (or  the  speaker 
himself  "if  he  be  such  an  expert  1  believe.  In  the  light  of  the  following 
known  military  facts  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  In  6  months  might 

be  possible  .  ,       ,  ^  ^  ,    .   ,      .* 

An  unexrlted  dem.eanor  at  the  microphone  should  be  malntaln'^d 
at  all  times  though  the  tempo  can.  of  course,  be  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  news.  Dire  forebodings,  leaving  the  radio  audience 
hanging  up  In  the  air  and  filled  with  suspense  and  terror,  of  our 
own  creaMon.  are  not  gocd  broadcasting.  We  should  not  tell  the 
listener  that  at  this  very  moment.  Innocent  women  and  children 
may  be  drowning  somewhere  In  the  Atlantic  because  another  ship 
may  have  been  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine,  or  anything  of 

that  nature.  ^        .  .    »w 

The  basis  of  our  operations  Is  a  staff  of  trained  Americans,  both 
In  this  country  and  in  Europ>e.  mobt  of  whom  have  had  news  training 
with  newspapers  or  press  associations,  and  all  of  whom  have  had 
trailing  in  b.-oadcastlng  in  general  and  In  our  own  operations  in 
pa'-ticuiar  We  are  to  continue  to  use  Americans  as  far  as  po.«slble. 
and  all  our  correspondents  abroad  have  been  Instructed  and  will  be 
relnstructed  not  to  make  use  of  foreigners  (except  on  those  occa- 
sions where  they  are  making  speeches  frankly  presenting  their  own 
Dolnts  of  view).  Foreigners  will  be  used  In  our  regular  news  cov- 
erage only  In  emergencies  when  a  satisfactory  American  <»nnot  be 
immcduitely  obtained.     In  these  cases  his  nationality  is  to  be  stated- 
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We  have  three  main  sources  of  news:  (1)  The  three  press  asso- 
ciations— the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service;  (2)  Information  possessed  or  obtained  by  our 
cwn  staff  of  editors  In  the  news  department  and  our  news  analysts 
here  and  our  news  staff  In  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  War- 
saw, Rome,  and  Tokyo,  and  such  other  points  as  we  cover  from 
time  to  time;  (3)  short-wave  broadcasts  by  government-owned 
European  stations  and  miscellaneous  sources  of  Information  of  va- 
rious sorts. 

In  making  use  of  all  of  these  sources,  we  must  at  all  times  be 
careful  to  label  Information  for  what  it  Is,  using  the  same  kind  of 
care  that  Is  habitually  used  by  press  associations  and  good  news- 
papers. We  must  try  to  distinguish  fact  from  rumor,  official 
information  from  semloflQclal  "high  sources."  and  so  on,  and  from 
mere  gossip.  Of  course,  the  greatest  weight  should  be  given  to  those 
things  known  to  be  factual.  We  should  make  known  at  frequent 
Intervals  that  the  news  received  from  many  sources  is  censored 
and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  Incomplete  and  at  times  even 
Inaccurate. 

If  all  our  own  people  presenting  news  will  present  It  In  this  way 
and  analyze  It  with  due  weight  given  to  these  factors,  we  can  keep 
the  American  public  very  well  Informed  on  every  phase  of  things 
as  they  develop,  help  them  continually  to  appraise  and  weigh  the 
news,  and  make  them  well  aware  of  current  opinion  throughout  the 
world.  It  must  be  recalled  that  this  opinion  is.  in  Itself,  a  fact. 
For  Instance,  If  the  British  people  believe  that  the  Germans  are 
committing  atrocities,  the  fact  of  their  belief  is  Important.  That 
these  atrocities  are  real,  false,  or  unproven  is  another  fact. 

Broadcasting    of    nrcperly    identified    fact,    allegation,    opinion, 
-rumor,  and  all  the  oth*r  attendant  circumstances  In  which  the  con- 
flict progresses  will  continue  to  keep  the  American  listener  the  best 
informed  in  the  world.    In  ho  other  way  can  he  know  all  that  he 
should  know. 

In  presenting  the  addresses  of  foreign  statesmen  and  other  speak- 
ers, we  will  be  guided  solely  by  news  Judgment  (in  the  light  of  pro- 
gram balance) .  If  we  present  them  when  the  given  situation  indi- 
cates that  they  should  be  heard  over  here,  we  shall  do  a  fair  and 
honest  news  Job.  We  will  have  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  one  side  not  talking  our  language.  We  also  will 
have  to  be  guided  by  the  breaks  of  the  news.  For  example,  if  Hitler 
speaks  one  day  and  no  one  else  do»^s,  or  if  Chamberlain  speaks  and 
no  one  else  does,  it  would,  of  course,  be  silly  to  leave  off  the  speech 
of  one  side  because  we  had  none  from  the  other  An  excellent 
example  of  how  fair  and  comprehensive  broadcasting  can  be  was 
furnished  on  Sunday,  when  there  were  speeches  from  London,  from 
Paris,  and  from  Canada,  but  none  In  Germany  which  were  made 
available  for  broadcasting.  We  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  text  of 
various  Hitler  proclamations  and  statements  and  presented  his 
sldr"  perhaps  Just  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken. 

The  point  In  the  foregoing  and  in  guiding  much  of  our  operation 
is  that  If  we  will  honestly  and  sincerely  try  to  present  the  news, 
regaidless  of  which  way  it  points,  we  shall  do  a  much  better  Job  than 
If  we  merely  strive  for  a  sort  of  mathematical  fairness.  L^t  us  take 
for  example  the  round-ups  of  editorial  opinion  which  we  occasionally 
present.  Decision  to  present  one  of  these  should  be  based  solely  on 
a  belief  that  newspaper  reaction  to  a  given  thing  (the  British-French 
declaration  of  war.  or  the  President's  speech  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war)  is  of  great  Interest  to  the  general  public.  As  long  as  we  pre- 
sent them  on  this  basis,  we  are  being  honest  and  fair  The  minute 
we  presented  one  because  somebody  here  had  some  personal  desire 
to  Influence  public  opinion  on  some  given  question,  we  should  be 
operating  badly.  By  the  same  token.  If  we  refrained  from  presenting 
one  because  It  did  not  reflect  the  point  of  view  we  had  hoped  for,  or 
if  we  selected  editorials  to  make  a  particular  point  of  view  em- 
phatic, we  would  be  doing  an  intolerable  kind  of  Job.  I  know  this 
would  never  happen  here;  I  mention  It  merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  presenting  either  Individual  broadcasts 
of  European  government  stations  or  a  summary  of  such  operations 
for  a  given  day.  If  we  were  merely  on  a  mathematical  basis  to 
present  so  many  minutes  of  each.  It  might  very  often  be  dull  and 
tedious.  If.  with  honest  news  Judgment,  we  pick  out  what  is 
salient,  we  will  do  a  good  Job  even  though  on  one  occasion  we  might 
present  nothing  except  that  which  had  been  said  over  a  German 
station  or  some  station  presenting  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
side.  Here,  too,  we  must  be  guided  by  honest,  sincere  news  Judg- 
ment and  our  fundamental  purpose  of  presenting  all  points  of  view 
as  the  breaks  of  the  news  require. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  speeches  over  here  on  public 
questions  related  to  the  war.  Here  we  shall  follow  oiur  traditional 
policy.  If  there  are  persons  in  America  who  think  we  should  enter 
the  war.  and  others  who  think  we  should  keep  out.  we  shall  i>ermlt 
the  public  debate  of  this  question,  selecting  as  far  as  possible 
speakers  with  varying  points  of  view.  We  cannot  do  an  honest 
Job  for  the  American  public  without  letting  them  know  that  there 
are  varying  opinions  and  that  these  opinions  are  being  agitated. 
In  the  same  way,  if,  for  example,  the  President  proposes  repeal  of 
the  present  Neutrality  Act,  we  shall  carry  as  fully  as  possible  the 
outstanding  debate  on  this  Issue.  The  amount  of  debate  nattirally 
will  be  gaged  by  the  public  Interest  In  the  ctirrent  question,  its 
importance,  and  the  Inunlnence  of  action. 

Our  own  purveyors  of  news  over  the  air,  both  here  and  abroad, 
will  be  free  to  deal  with  controversial  Issues  disctissed  in  speeches, 
the  same  as  they  deal  with  amy  other  phase  of  the  general  situa- 
tion. For  instance,  they  may  give  factual  information  about  the 
process  of  the  argument,  and  our  broadcasters  from  abroad  may 
tell  how  tbose  cotintries  feel,  what  their  officials  are  doing,  if  any- 


thing, toward  trying  to  Influence  a  given  issue  over  here,  and  so  on. 
as  long  as  the  broadcaster  himself  refrains  from  doing  an3rthlng 
that  comes  out  of  himself  which  is  designed  to  Influence  action  one 
way  or  the  other. 

This  memorandum  has  purposely  been  made  lengthy  In  the  hope 
of  clarifying  the  thinking  of  all  concerned  about  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  us  in  broadcasting  the  war.  As  a  final 
word.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Americans  should  know  every- 
thing we  can  possibly  tell  them  about  every  phase  of  the  situation, 
provided  only  that  It  Is  Important  that  we  put  it  out  for  exactly 
what  It  is.  that  we  do  our  best  to  Inform  and  explain  with  honesty 
and  sincerity,  and  thus  demonstrate  once  more  that  radio  plays  a 
tremendous  part  in  the  maintenance  of  all  that  Is  best  In  a 
democracy. 

Columbia  Broadc.\st:ng  System,  Inc. 


Networks  Aeopt  Arrangement  for  W.\k  Broadcasts 
(From  N.  A.  B.  Report,  September  15,  1939) 

Neville  Miller  made  public  on  Monday  an  arrangement  volun- 
tarily reached  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  and  National  Broadca.stlng  Co.  last  Thursday  in 
New  York  for  the  conduct  of  their  broadcasting  during  the  present 
emergency.  Chairman  James  Lawrence  Fly.  of  the  FCC,  and  his  • 
committee.  Commissioners  Thad  H.  Brown  and  Commander  T  A  M. 
Craven,  were  informed  today  of  this  voluntary  arrangement  at  an 
Informal  meeting  with  Neville  Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters;  Niles  Trammell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  ;  Alfred  J.  McCosker.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System;  and  Edward 
Klauber,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

Mr.  Miller  explained  that  the  arrangement  had  not  been  made 
public  hitherto  because  It  was  felt  that  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  F  C  C  and  his  committee  associates  should 
be  Informally  made  aware  of  It  first. 

Mr.  Miller  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  major  networks  of  the 
country  had  been  able  to  find  ways  to  apply  the  experience  they 
have  gained  in  broadcasting  many  critical  events  through  the  years 
to  the  war  crisis  without  eliminating  that  competition  which  all 
concerned  felt  to  be  so  essential  to  good  public  service. 

The  text  of  the  arrangement: 

MEMORANDUM    OF    ECTIOPEAN    WAR    COVERAGE 

General 

E\-ery  effort  consistent  with  the  news  Itself  Is  to  be  made  to 
avoid  horror,  suspense,  and  undue  excitement.  Particular  effort 
will  be  made  to,  avoid  suspense  in  cases  where  the  information 
causing  the  suspen.se  Is  of  no  particular  use  to  the  listener  For 
example,  news  of  air-raid  alarms  should  not  be  broadcast  until  we 
actually  learn  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  air  raid;  also,  we 
will  avoid  descriptions  of  hypothetical  horrors  which  have  not 
actually  occurred,  such  as  discussing  the  things  that  might  go  on 
If  another  ship  were  to  be  torpedoed.  In  all  broadcasts  about  the 
plight  of  refugees,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  so  on, 
we  will  use  our  best  news  Judgment  and  try  to  avoid  undue  shock 
to  the  radio  audience,  without  taking  upon  ourselves  an  unjusti- 
fiable responsibility  for  concealing  how  bad  the  war  really  Is. 

Broadcasters  will  make  every  effort  to  be  temperate,  responsible, 
and  mature  in  selecting  the  manner  in  which  they  make  the  facts 
of   war  and  Its  attendant   circumstances  known   to   the   audience. 

Broadcasters  will,  at  all  times,  try  to  distinguish  between  fact, 
official  statement,  nows  obtained  from  responsible  official  or  unoffi- 
cial sources,  rumor,  and  matter  taken  from  or  contained  in  the 
foreign  press  or  other  publications,  so  that,  by  reporting  and  identi- 
fying these  sources,  we  can  help  the  radio  audience  as  much  as 
possible  to  evaluate  the  news  brought  to  It. 

The  radio  audience  should  be  clearly  informed  that  the  news  from 
many  sources,  whether  it  be  press  bulletins  or  direct  broadcast;?, 
is  censored  and  must  be  appraised  In  the  light  of  this  censorship. 

Broadcasts  from  Europe 

Broadcasters  will  designate.  If  they  choose,  broadcasts  of  news 
and  news  analysis,  either  or  both,  from  Europe  at  such  Intervals 
as  they  individually  deem  to  he  desirable.  It  Is  advisable  that 
these  broadcasts  be  by  Americans  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  each 
Individual  broadcaster  instruct  the  persons  he  employs,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  in  the  general  principles  set  forth  here. 
Insofar  as  European  broadcasts  contain  news  analyses,  they  are  to  i 
conform  to  the  definition  of  news  analysis  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Speeches  by  foreigners  from  abroad,  public  proclamations  and 
statements,  and  like  matter  are  to  be  handled  by  each  individual 
broadcaster  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  best  to  serve  his  audience, 
but  it  Is  essential  that  fairness  to  all  belligerents  be  maintained 
and  that  mis  phase  of  the  operations  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way 
that  the  American  audience  shall  be  as  completely  and  fairly  in- 
formed as  possible. 

Broadcasters  recognize  that,  if  they  do  not  handle  the  war  with 
complete  responsibility  toward  the  American  people,  and  if  they 
deviate  from  these  principles,  they  rtin  the  risk  of  involving  aU 
other  broadcasters  in  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  principles  should  Include  at  all  times  a  strong 
responsibility  toward  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Remotes 
If  broadcasts  become   available   from  scenes  of  battle,   bombed 
areas,  air-raid  shelters,  refugee  camps,  and  so  on,  broadcasters  will 
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not  deprive  the  audience  of  the  abilitv  of  radio  to  give  them  ilrst- 
liand  information,  but  will  use  taste  and  Judgment  to  prevent  such 
broadcasts  from  being  unduly  harrowing. 

Propaganda  jrom  Europe 
If  broadcasters  put  on  propaganda  disseminated  by  radio  stations 
o'  tlie  press  o'  European  countries  or  distributed  by  these  countries 
in  anv  other  manner,  each  will  be  guided  by  his  own  news  Judg- 
ment and  endeavor  to  label  precisely  the  sotirce  of  the  material,  and 
to  do  this  sufficiently  often  so  that  no  reasonably  careful  listener 
is  likely  to  be  misled,  and  he  will  also  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  of  fairness  in  presenting  all  sides,  though  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  broadcast,  nor  need  this  Judgment  be  a  quantitative  one. 
In  this  connection  it  is  recoenlzed  that  there  are  certain  hazards  In 
bringing  these  broadcasts  direct  to  this  country  and  extreme  care 
will  be  exercised  In  so  doing- 

Domestic  netcs  < 

All  the  foregoing  general  principles  will,  of  course,  apply  to  domes- 
tic broadcast!  on  any  phase  of  the  war.  All  news  broadcaMs 
whether  sponsored  or  unsponsored.  are  to  remain  m  the  strictest 
control  of  the  broadcaster  in  order  that  the  standards  herein  set 
forth  may  be  maintained.  News  analysts  are  at  all  times  to  be 
confined  strictly  to  explaining  and  evaluating  such  fact,  rumor^ 
propaganda,  and  so  on.  as  are  available.  No  news  analyst  or  news 
broadcaster  of  any  kind  is  to  be  allowed  to  ^'^P^^*^.  P^|-^,^"^i;^'- 
tonal  judgment  or  to  select  or  omit  news  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  any  given  effect,  and  no  news  analyst  or  other  news  hroad- 
caSer  ?s  to  be  allowed  to  say  anything  In  an  effort  to  influence 
actlcn  or  opinion  of  ethers  one  way  or  the  other.  Nothing  in  this 
Is  intended  to  forbid  any  news  broadcaster  from  attempting  to 
Evaluate  the  news  as  It  develops,  provided  he  substantiates  his 
evaluation  with  facts  and  attendant  circumstances.  His  basis 
for  evaluation  should,  of  course,  be  Impersonal,  sincere,  and  honest. 
In  order  not  to  keep  the  public  unduly  disturbed  and  alarmed, 
each  broadcaster  exercising  his  own  news  Judgment,  will  endeavor 
to  interrupt  programs  for  news  bulletins  as  UtUe  as  seems  consistent 
with  good  operations, 

Com.merc\al  programs 
No  propaganda  in  connection  with  the  war  will  be  allowed  in 
either  the  commercial  nnnouncem'»nts  or  the  context  of  com- 
mercial programs.  Nothing  In  this  shall  be  interpreted  as  barring 
straight  news  or  news  analysis,  as  herein  have  been  described,  from 
commercial  prcgrams. 

Speeches 
The  safeguards  of  fairness  and  program  balance  now  applied  In 
the  handling  cf  speeches  on  controversial  isiiues  will  continue  to  be 
applied   and    in  order   to  make  this  effective,  every  effort   ^^-111  be 
made  to  obtain  the  text  cf  speeches  before  they  arc  scheduled. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OK  MAS.'^ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 


SPEECH  OF  HON   LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
made  over  Station  WOL,  Washington.  D.  C,  May  29.  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  America  rcjolcca 
today.  These  three  words,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  veteran  of  the 
first  er eat  World  War,  must  seem  a  strangely  paradoxical  Int ro- 
dJTcti^.  to  remarks  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  com- 
rades on  Memorial  Day.  Yet.  within  a  few  hours  fPa."  of  the  blue 
Atlantic  chaos  the  like  of  which  civilization  has  """  ,^^^°;;i,^^ 
perlenced.  continues  to  reign  In  barbaric  horror  f ''"P^,^^;^,^  °^ 
international  law  have  disappeared,  and  the  Breat  teaching  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  seems  to  have  been  entirely  obliterated. 

While  Eurojjeans.  human  beings  like  ourselves,  hasten  teiror- 
rldden  to  dig  new  fresh  graves  for  their  mangled  dead,  we  pause 
aL  a  nat?on  'to  place  new,^fresh  flowers  on  our  heroes-  ^aves  and 
to  rejoice  that  we  are  at  peace.  Rather  than  »^,f«^  "J^^^^^^X 
us,  this  Decoration  Day  is  one  of  complete  g^^^^'^^J^,^°  i^"""^. '"^Ee 
have  died  for  our  country,  for  to  them  we  are  Indebted  ^or  the 
preservation  of  the  principles  of  Americanism,  wh^h^irioffu-lng 
life,  hberty.   and   the   pursuit  of   happiness,  fundamentally   mean 

^And  so  we  pause  to  pay  our  various  tributes  and  by  word  an^ 
pen.  by  parade  of  colors,  by  religious  and  patr  otic  "'"^^//'^ 
iestlfy  to  them  by  these  so  Inadequate  g«s^"'^/„;ifVom^„^!I,orv 
forgotten.  Individually  their  deeds  may  ^aye  fad«l  from  memory 
but  collectively  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  soldier  dead  cry  out  to  us 
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for  whom  they  died,  a  warning  and  a  challenge  to  remember  why 
they  died. 

To  remember  first  and  alwavs  that  there  is  a  God  to  whom,  re- 
gardless of  our  religion,  race,  o'r  creed,  we  can  at  all  times  turn  for 
guidance.  To  remember  that  religion  forms  the  background  of  our 
dally  life,  that  it  Is  the  biUwark  of  our  home  and  family,  and  tnai 
It  is  the  safeguard  of  our  national  existence.  Without  it  toleiance 
ceases  to  be.  Man  rises  above  the  level  of  primitive  animals,  and 
a  neighbor's  riehts  and  privileges  must  be  inviolate.  So  we  are 
warned  not  to  forget  that  mans  right  to  worship  God  as  he  chooses 
must  be  preserved. 

Our  departed  heroes  challenge  us  as  acquiescent  Americans. 
They  bemoan  the  fact  that  we  know  that  we  are  living  In  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  and  talk  so  little  about  It.  In  our 
Eelf-sufflcient  everyday  lives,  wc  leave  the  extcUing  of  the  prfc'cus 
gift  of  American  freedom  to  a  few  golden- voiced  orators,  and  then 
berate  them  as  political  or  profes.«lonal  flag-wavers. 

We  allow  subversive  influences  to  thrive  in  our  midst,  and  leave 
their  cha.stlsement  to  the  veterans"  groups  which  have  organized 
nrimarlly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  American  Institutions  in 
peace  as  they  did  in  war.  In  reality  every  man.  woman,  and  rra- 
scnlng  child  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours  should  be  crusading 
and  boastful  Americans.  For  boast  we  can  and  crusade  we  must. 
Possessing  as  the  basis  of  our  Government  the  most  nearly  perf^^ 
document  of  human  rights  in  existence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  speak  with  pride  of  its  complete  ^^ccess  as  an 
instrument  in  governing,  and.  as  we  near  the  one  »;»nfred  and 
sixtv-flfth  vear  of  our  national  history,  can  boast  that  In  all  that 
time  never  6nce  has  the  waging  of  a  war  of  aggression  by  our  country 
darkened  its  pages. 

For  the  profes.sor  In  the  university,  the  man  on  the  bench  near 
us  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  chemist,  the  manufacturer,  the 
clerRvman.  the  politician,  and  all  others  who  wi^^i .^^'f 'f,  "^'"'^V^^' 
foeeed  by  "isms-  other  than  Americanism,  try  to  belittle  by  petty 
criticism  our  system  of  government,  let  us  be  prepared  >^"l\«;^f;"- 
offenslvrs  Our  privileges  are  cur  weapons— weapons  ^e  se-.-mingly 
have  forgotten-Sur  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  the  Press.  of  pub- 
lic speech,  our  free  national  parks,  playgrounds,  recreational  miisic, 
spor^  stadia,  our  rights  as  workers  to  organize  our  care  of  vet- 
erans care  of  the  aged  and  underprivileged,  and.  mightiest  of  ^l. 
our  right  to  vote  without  pressure.  Truly  we  should  say  often 
'God  bless  America,"  and  mean  it.  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

We  veterans  of  the  World  War  know  the  m3.csage  otir  dead  corn- 
rades  send  to  us  today.  Their  challenge  resolves  itself  into  a  de- 
mand that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  Only 
^  we  1  thev  know  its  futility.  They  beg  us.  as  tomorrow  ^e  march 
tS^thelT  resting  places  and  mark  their  graves  with  flags  and  flowers, 
not  to  be  satfsflcd  with  these  simple  gestures,  beaut  If  ul  as  they 
are  but  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  preparedness— for  in  tha.  only 
lies'  our  national  peace  and  the  saving  of  Amer.can  Joutlv 

I  have  no  desire  to  parade  my  war  service  during  the  World  War^ 
It  is  so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  thousands  of  acts  of 
heroism  of  our  American  boys  In  1917  and  1918  on  the  seas  and  In 
France  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  And  I  only  drag  it  forth 
en  this  occasion  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  having  had  the 
^eat  pr?vllege  of  serving  as  an  enlisted  man  with  the  Twenty-sixth 
Division  in  ^ance  for  19  months  I  am  in  a  position,  because  of  that 
experience,  to  talk  at  first  hand  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  tre- 
mendous need  of  preparedness 

The  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  1-  now  rushing  pell-meU 
to  protect  itself,  finding  its  protective  armaments  entirely  Inade- 
miate  Should  we  not  have  learned  our  lesson  from  our  experiences 
Tn  the  last  World  War?  I  served  with  a  National  Guard  division 
that  landed  in  France  in  September  of  1917.  So  unprepared  were 
we  through  lack  of  proper  up-to-date  equipment  and  experience 
That  it  was  several  months-February  of  1918.  in  f act-before  the 
division  was  in  proper  shape  to  actually  take  the  field. 

We  found  that  at  the  last  minute  our  wartime  sUen^h  of  150 
men  to  an  infantrv  company  had  to  be  augmented  to  2jO  which 
meant  complete  reorganization.  Although  the  division  had  served 
S  6  momhs  on  the  Mexican  border  In  1916  and  the  World  War 
had  bwn  going  on  since  1914,  the  men  had  received  absolutely  no 
UalnliTwhatever  In  trench  warfare.  Therefore,  while  the  Twenty- 
six  hDnTslon  was  considered  one  of  the  best  National  Giiard  dlvl- 
K  ons  in  the  countrv,  the  entire  organization  upon  arrival  in  France 
in  ^'ho^e  fan  days  of  1917  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  French  Army 
nstructors  and  compelled  to  learn  In  a  few  short  months  that  which 
they  could  have  been  absorbing  in  training  during  the  previous 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  on  arrival  in  France  we  were  without 
KaJ  miks  we  were  without  steel  helmets.  Both  of  these  had  to 
b^  supplied  by  the  already  greatly  taxed  British  supply  sources 
until  such  time  as  they  could  be  produced  here  at  home. 

our  ArnerSn  artlllerV  at  the  last  moment  was  forced  to  discard 
the  wen-known  3-lnch  light  field-artillery  piece  and  adopt  the 
famous  French  75.  Our  boys  never  saw  this  French  gun  until 
tS  arrived  in  France.  It  was  completely  strange  to  them,  and 
It  J  to  their  everlasting  credit  and  their  American  ingenuity  that 
Ihcv  were  able  to  so  quickly  acquaint  themselves  with  Its  Intri- 
cacies and  accustom  themselves  to  the  sudden  change  from  the 
nld  3-lnch  gun  they  had  been  using  for  years. 

T^e  scarcity  of  heavier  type  field  guns  was  al«o  sadly  apparen^ 
The  105-mm  and  155-mm.  howitzers  and  guns  had  to  be  supplied 
by  the  French.    U  we  had  any,  they  were  few. 
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We  had  no  worth-while  American  machine  guns  until  the  Ameri- 
can-made Browning  was  Invented,  adopted,  and  de'h'ered  in  small 
quantities  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Even  sufficient  uniforms 
were  lacking,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  an  American 
doughboy  dressed  In  a  British  tunic,  breeches,  or  puttees. 

It  has  always  been  our  boast  that  the  United  States  had  the 
best  irifantry  rifle  in  the  world,  the  Springfield.  Bvjt  here,  too. 
there  were  not  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vast  army  we  raised  was  equipped  with  rifles  of  an  inferior 
grade  and  hurried  manufacture 

Conditions  were  deplorable  and  without  excuse.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  war  started  In  1914  it  coiild  readily  t>e  seen  that  not  only 
were  we  inadequately  equipped  but  that  the  very  method  of  war- 
fare adopted  by  our  military  authorities  was  completely  out-moded. 
We  had  3  years  In  which  to  prepare  and  did  nothing. 

I  am  by  no  means  a  militarist.  But.  in  the  light  of  my  own  ex- 
periences. I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  strongest  possible  armaments 
for  our  land  and  sea  forces  will  constitute  our  greatest  safeguard 
for  peace  We  have  never  been  an  aggressor  nation.  We  want 
nothing  belonging  to  anybody  efee.  but,  by  the  same  token,  we 
demand  that  what  belongs  to  us  be  left  alone  by  others. 

What  matters  the  original  cost  if  never  a  shell  is  fired  from  an 
antiaircraft  gun  defending  our  shores  or  a  torpedo  is  never  shot 
from  one  of  our  naval  ships  or  a  bomo  never  drops  from  a  plane 
on'un  enemy  target.  If  by  their  very  existence  they  serve  as  sen- 
tinels on  guard  to  Inform  the  world  that  we  here  In  America  con- 
sider human  lives  and  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  ideals 
and  Institutions  to  be  more  precious  to  Ub  than  anything  we  possess. 

And  so,  fully  cognlz-ant  of  the  posthumous  desires  of  our  de- 
parted heroes — the  heroes  we  memorialize  tomorrow — with  the 
accompanying  warning  and  challenge,  we  have  awakened;  we  ac- 
cept the  torch  they  have  flung  to  us  and  solemnly  promise  them 
that  we  will  do  all  In  our  power  to  place  America  in  such  a  poeitlon 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  die  gloriously  for  her,  as  they  did, 
but  to  live  well  for  her,  cherishing  and  protecting  her  always. 
Thus,  and  only  thtis,  they — our  comrades — will  not  have  died  in 
vain. 

Ood  bless  the  United  States  of  America. 


Pilot-Training  Program  Will  Be  Expanded  to  Per- 
form Necessary  Service  for  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  highly  pleased  at  the 
plans  being  formulated  to  expand  the  pilot-training  program 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  assist  in  this 
worth-while  governmental  endeavor  and  now  we  are  seeing 
the  splendid  results  of  the  first  few  months  of  this  program. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand  the  instructors 
as  they  have  tutored  the  young  men  learning  to  fly  in  the 
colleges  of  my  district  and  State. 

At  West  Virginia  University,  Davis  and  Elklns.  and  Shepherd 
Colleges  the  youth  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  have 
responded  well  to  the  training.  Plans  are  ready  to  further 
participate  in  the  expanded  program,  beginning  June  15 

A  day  or  so  ago  I  discussed  this  fine  work  with  Grove  Web- 
ster, of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  who  has  l>een  in 
direct  charge  of  this  work.  I  assured  him  of  our  desire  to  go 
forward  under  the  new  schedule,  which  will  make  available 
the  training  to  additional  youth  of  the  Nation. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  explana- 
tory articles: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

Crvn,  AmoNAUTTcs  Authoritt  To  Train  «.000  Pilots  as  Reservis— 

Fltus  To  Study  Aviation  Course  as  Civilian  Group 

(By  Eugene  Warner) 

Creation  of  a  reservoir  of  45.000  new  pilots  by  July  1.  1941,  was 

announced  last  night  In  plans  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Most  of  the  45.000  wlU  be  college  men,  15  percent  being  drawn  from 

ncncoMege  sources. 

Of  this  number  It  Is  hoped  to  put  15.000  students  through  pre- 
liminary training  by  September  1  of  this  year,  Chairman  Robert  H 
Hinckley  announced. 

ONE   THOUSAND    PLANES   AVAILABLE 

A  considerable  but  as  yet  undetermined  portion  will  be  drawn 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  lies  In  the  flrst  training 
district  The  flrst  district  wUl  supply  2,800  college  men  and  690 
Doncollege  men. 


Chairman  Hinckley  disclosed  that  not  enough  high-powered 
planes  are  available  at  the  moment  to  give  flying  student-s  adv.ince 
training,  only  ICOO  being  available  this  summer,  but  added  ha 
expected  3.C00  to  be  ready  by  fall  and  5.000  by  next  spring. 

Service  wiil  be  entirely  voluntary,  hp  made  clear,  without  it  being 
necessary  for  an  enrollee  to  Join  the  Reserves.  While  the  tra.ntng 
Is  coordinated  with  Army  and  Navy,  it  will  remain  a  civilian  group 
of  flyers  not  supervised  by  the  military  branches. 

WILL  EELT  ON  CONGRESS 

Asked  where  the  money  was  coming  from.  Hinckley  said  85.000.000 
was  available  for  the  year  to  come,  but  that  he  was  going  to  use 
it  up  immediately,  relying  on  Congress  to  supply  an  additional 
•32.000.000  before  the  year  is  out.  ■» 

He  said  a  bill  was  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  now  to 
provide  the  extra  $32.fXX),000.  and  .said  he  was  going  ahead  with  his 
high-speed  program  for  the  coming  summer  and  fall,  regardless  of 
what  Congress  does  about  the  winter  and  .spring  months. 

An  initial  complement  of  flyers  from  colleges  will  finish  their 
primary  courses  by  June  30,  1940.  There  are  9.810  in  this  first 
group.  The  entire  expansion  will  be  based  on  facilities  already 
set  up  for  them. 

AIM    TO    MASTER    RUDIMENTS 

Graduates  of  the  C.  A.  A.  courses  will  by  no  means  be  ready  for 
Army  or  Navy  flight,  but  at  least  will  have  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  aviation.  Three  additional  finishing  course?  are  required  by  the 
Army  before  a  pilot  is  deemed  suitable  for  combat  flying. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  program,  1.500  in.structors  will  be  trained 
this  summer.  As  the  huge  program  rolls  forward  on  many  fronts, 
some  5.000  active  and  inactive  commercial  pilots  will  be  given 
"refresher"  courses  of  25  hours,  refitting  them  for  defense  uses. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  will  see  the  "salvage"  of  thousands 
of  civilian  pilots  who  at  some  time  or  another  l)egan  flying  careers 
at  their  own  expense  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have  allowed 
their  flying  certificates  to  lapse. 

THOUSANDS    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Still  another  pha-^e  will  provide  for  "refresher"  courses  for  7.000 
private  pilots  who  have  t)een  Inactive  In  flving.  These  will  be 
16-hour  tune-ups. 

Applications  have  already  been  received,  the  C.  A.  A.  stated, 
from  "thousands  of  individual  candidates  who  have  been  thus  far 
unable  to  take  training  t>ecause  of  lack  of  funds."  Several  hun- 
dred colleges  and  air  lines  have  volunteered  to  take  part  in  the 
program,  in  addition  to  those  already  offering  courses. 

Age  limit  of  applicants  has  been  lifted  1  year.  Boys  from  18  to 
26  may  now  take  the  course  at  Government  expense.  Last  year 
youths  of  25  were  the  oldest  accepted.  The  noncollege  group  is 
now  expanded  from  6  percent  to  15  percent. 

Plans  for  further  training  have  been  mapped  out  for  students  who 
finish  the  first  course.  The  first  course  calls  for  72  hours  gro\ind 
training  %nd  35  to  50  hours  in  the  air.  This  roughly  matches  Army 
requirements. 

When  the  autumn  school  year  rolls  around  15.000  boys  will  be 
given  preliminary  t.-aining  during  the  fall.  In  addition,  secondary 
training  for  3.0O0  of  the  Summer-school  graduates  will  begin 

During  the  spring  school  semester  15.000  mere  novice  pilots  will 
be  launched  Into  the  air.  and  this  time  5  000  wlU  start  their 
secondary  courses. 

APPLY   TO  COLLEGES 

The  first  district  Includes  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia 
and  Delaware  Applicant.^  will  be  under  the  dlrecnon  of  Ea'-le 
Scuthee.  at  Rcosevelt  Field,  Long  Island 

Applicants  should  apply  to  the  nearest  college  offering  the  train- 
ing courses  or  to  any  aviation  company  in  their  vicinity.  Some  435 
colleges  which  offered  courses  during  the  past  will  continue  their 
cotirses  tinder  the  program. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

Aeronautic    Leaders    Form    Plan    To    Train    54  000    Pilots 45  000 

PRrvATE  Flvers,  AND  9  000  Advance  Students  on  Program 

An  Integrated  pilot-training  program  to  develop  45  000  private 
flyers  and  9.0C0  advanced  students  for  the  Army  Air  Corps  by  July 
I.  1941.  has  been  formulated  by  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Authority  the 
Army,  and  civil  aviation  leaders. 

Designed  in  answer  to  President  Rocsevelfs  implied  recommenda- 
tion that  50.000  civilians  be  trained  to  fly  in  the  next  year  the 
program,  it  was  estimated  today,  will  cost  about  $37.000  000  A  final 
draft  WlU  go  to  the  White  House  Saturday, 

The  civilians  Instructed  under  the  program  would  be  In  addition 
to  the  pilots  available  to  the  Air  Corps  under  the  stepped-up  train- 
ing courses  new  under  way  at  nine  civilian  schools. 

Whether  the  projected  program  would  substitute  for  or  supple- 
ment, the  plan  for  10  "aviation  Piactsburgs"  advanced  by  CoL 
Prank  Knox,  of  Chicago,  has  not  been  decided. 

eight   thousand   to    advance    COtTRSE 

Out  of  the  54  OOg  flyers  inclurlod  in  the  plan,  53  000  would  receive 
their  primary  training,  and  8.000  of  these  would  go  on  to  advanced 
instruction  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  Armys  school  at 
Randolph  Field,  Tex..  If  they  so  desired. 

One  thousand  more  advanced  students  would  be  drawn  from  the 
ten  thousand-odd  pJots  who  have  taken  the  C.  A.  A.  course  duiing 
the  coUege  year  now  closing. 
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Primary  students  would  receive  between  35  and  50  hours  of 
flving  instruction,  advanced  students  between  45  and  50  hours 
Those  chosen  for  transfer  to  Randolph  Field  would  have  a  maximum 

of  80  hours.  ,,  .».         . 

Established  civilian  flying  schools  would  be  used  for  aU  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  work. 

novices  to  be  instructed 

Coordinated  with  this  tialning  would  be  the  instruction  of  about 
2.200    apprentice    Instructors   to   care,  for   the    growing    number   of 

novice  pilots.  ,  .  ,         ,,  v.i« 

To  keep  a  civilian  flyer  reservoir  of  military  material  available 
for  a  national  emergency,  the  plan  also  contemplates  affording  35 
hours  of  instruction  to  7.000  persons  already  possessing  commercial 
licenses  and  25  hours  for  5  000  with  private  licenses. 

The  South  will  be  the  training  ground  for  virtually  all  the  new 
pilots  to  be  turned  out  annually  under  the  Army's  air  force  expan- 

^'^Brig'^^^n  Jacob  E.  Plckel,  assistant  chief  In  charge  of  training, 
said  the  general  policy  would  be  to  use  schools  and  training  centers 
south  of  the  thirtv-seventh  degree  latitude.  Roughly,  this  fellows 
the  northern  boundaries  of  North  Carolina,  Tenne.ssee,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Southern  California  is  south 
of  the  line. 

Congress  Should  Look  This  One  Over 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  I  •     or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Friday.  June  7.  1940 


Amendment  to  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CINCINNATI    TIMES-STAR 


Mr,  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  for  June  1 : 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  1.  19401 
congress  should  look  this  one  over 
Mr    Roosevelfs  request  for  authority  to  call  tlie  National  Guard 
Into  full  military  service  should  serve  as  a  "Stop,  look,  and  listen 
sipnal  on  Capitol  Hill.  .     .    ^   ..,  v,.„« 

The  recent  demor^.stration  of  the  power  of  Hitler  s  fighting  machine 
has  put  the  American  people  squarely  up  against  the  greatest  pre- 
paredness problem  of  our  history.  It  is  not  a  phoney  problem  or  one 
that  arises  from  unwarranted  public  fears.  The  necessities  of  the 
near  future  are  real  and  obvious. 

M*-  Roosevelt  Is  going  to  remain  President  in  any  event  until  the 
1st  of  next  January.  Those  should  be  months  of  hard  work  and 
driving  production  In  any  moves  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes,  with  the 
world  as  it  is,  toward  a  genuine  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense ho  can  count  on  the  support  of  every  right-minded  American. 
But  e%-en  In  this  period  v  e  should  not  allow  hysteria  to  confuse 
the  needs  of  national  defen..e  with  other  things  that  are  quite  dll- 
ferent  The  greatest  danger  of  American  participation  in  the  present 
war  in  Europe  is  not  the  sending  of  our  men  into  battle  on  laiid,  on 
the  sea.  or  in  the  air.  The  greatest  danger  Is  that,  in  the  fervor 
Incident  to  the  beginning  of  war.  we  will  entrust  powers  to  an 
admmistratlcn.  always  inordinately  anxious  for  power,  that  will 
overnight  enublish  the  dicUtorship  at  home  that  we  are  so  much 
afraid  of  abroad.  ^  ..      ,     j 

Appropriations  for  battleships,  fighting  planes,  mechanized 
equipment  for  the  Armv— all  these  are  urgent  necessities  m  view 
of  what  has  occurred  on  the  Continent  during  the  past  month. 
O.'  course,  appropriations  alone  are  not  enough.  The  development 
of  a  strong  nsjhting  force  is  never  a  matter  only  of  money.  The 
making  of  such  a  force  requires  money— but  it  requires,  al.so 
organizing  ability  of  a  high  order  In  high  places  and  a  .spirit  of 
discipline,  sacrifice,  and  high  patriotism  among  the  ma.ss  of  the 
people.  We  are  net  going  to  build  up  forces  strong  enough  to  keep 
us  safe  from  Hitler  If  at  the  same  time  we  conduct,  and  our  public 
clCclals  are  not  courageous  enough  to  resist,  a  series  of  gimme 
raids  on  an  already  hard-pressed  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  cour.se.  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  complete  public 
support  in  everv  genuine  preparedness  move  he  makes  But  the 
request  for  discretlcnarv  powers  to  combine  the  National  Guard 
With  the  Regular  Armv  is  something  else  again  If  It  »«"  ^  »  ^'^r 
move.  It  at  least  h.is  strong  indications  leading  in  that  direction. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  very  wisely  entrusted  the  war- 
making  pcwer  to  Congress,  not  to  the  President.  "  They  wanted 
that  great  power  left  In  the  hands  of  a  large  group  of  men.  closely 
responsible  to  the  people,  rather  than  to  one  man.  farther  away  in 
the  National  Capital.  Even  in  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
crisis  Congress  fhould  net  give  away  discretionary  powers  which, 
by  every  reason  of  patriotism  and  good  sense,  It  should  keep  in 
Its  own  hands. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1940 

amendment  proposed  by  the  smith  committee  to  section  9 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.    Mr.   Speaker,  under   section  9  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
representatives  selected  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit  appropriate  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the 
employees  in  that  unit.    This  section  of  the  act  directs  the 
Board  to  decide  in  each  case,  in  order  to  insure  to  employees 
the  full  benefit  of  their  right  to  self -organization  and  to  col- 
lective bargaining,  whether  the  unit  appropriate  shall  be  "the 
employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof." 
Major  attacks  directed  against  the  Board  by  organized  labor 
have  an.sen  from  the  administration  of  this  provision  of  the 
act.    These  attacks  have  arisen  because  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances  involved  in  the  designation  of  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  and  the  application  of  the  so-called  majority- 
rule  doctrine.     When  the  boundaries  of  an  appropriate  unit 
are  established,  the  organization  designated  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees  becomes  the  exclusive  representative  of  all. 
As  a  result   it  frequently  happens  that  large  minorities  of 
employees  may  be  without  representation  or  may  be  com- 
pelled to  affiliate  with  a  union  with  which  they  are  unsym- 
pathetic and  to  which  they  are  actually  opposed.    Moreover, 
application  of  this  provision  of  the  act  has  resulted  in  de- 
priving unions  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  the  bargain- 
ing agents  for  their  members. 

The  disputes  concerning  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
fall  in  well-defined  patterns.  The  simplest  form  of  dispute 
involves  the  question  as  to  whether  all  the  employees  in  the 
plant  of  a  particular  employer  shall  be  grouped  together  in 
one  unit  or  whether  those  employees  of  special  training  and 
ckill  shall  be  permitted  to  associate  themselves  into  smaller 
separate  craft  units.  In  other  instances  the  controversy  has 
as.sumed  broader  aspects. 

There  are  ntunerous  ca.ses  In  which  the  controversy  has 
involved  the  grouping  of  several  widely  distributed  plants 
of  a  single  employer  and  the  combining  of  employees  in  all 
such  plants  with  one  large  unit.  In  such  cases  the  dispute 
may  involve  more  than  mere  segregation  of  employees  Iden- 
tified with  a  particular  craft.  For  instance,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral plants  of  a  single  employer  may  be  unorganized,  or  two 
or  more  unions  may  have  .substantial  membership  within 
that  plant.  In  such  cases  the  .selection  of  the  larger  em- 
ployer unit  may  work  to  the  detriment  of  not  only  unor- 
ganized employees  but  also  to  the  detriment  of  the  union 
which  may  have  a  majority  in  one  or  more  plants  but  a 
minority  of  the  total  num.ber  of  employees  in  all  plants  com- 
bined Cases  in  this  categoiy  are  related  in  principle  to  the 
controversies  in  which  the  Board  has  grouped  the  employees 
of  two  or  more  employers,  where  circumstances  indicated 
that  these  employers  banded  together  in  an  organization  of 
their  own.  Results  in  such  cases  have  been  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  Boaid  has  joined  the  numerous  plants  of  a 
single  employer.  Unorganized  employees  have  been  forced 
to  affiliate  with  unions  or  else  lose  their  means  of  livelihood; 
other  emp'oyccs  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  union 
membership  of  long  standing  and  to  affiliate  with  other 
organizations. 

The  results  of  these  controversies  have  not  been  pleasant. 
When  unions  have  been  disfranchised  and  deprived  of  their 
representative  functions,  strikes  and  boycotts  have  frequently 
occurred.  In  several  cases  these  defeated  industrial  unions 
have  threatened  employers  with  drastic  action  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  statutory  obligation  of  giving  ex- 
clusive recognition  to  the  victorious  organization.    Employers 
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caught  in  this  dilemma  have  suffered  tremendous  losses,  even 
when  complying  fully  wiih  the:r  responJbilities  and  duties 
Imposed  by  law. 

The  Board  has  attempted  to  avoid  some  of  the  criticisms 
directed  against  it  by  adopting  a  prmciple  of  determination 
of  the  appropriate  unit  called  the  Globe  doctrine.  The  origi- 
nal Globe  doctrine  provided  that  in  a  conflict  between  a 
craft  union  and  an  industrial  union,  the  employees  in  the 
craft  union  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  as  to 
whether  they  desired  to  be  incorporated  into  the  industrial 
union  or  to  remain  separate.  However,  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  has  proved  ineffective,  due  to  the  widely  divergent 
views  of  the  three  present  Board  members.  For  instance. 
Board  Member  Edwin  S.  Smith  has  admitted  his  bias  in 
favor  of  the  industrial  type  of  union,  and  therefore  applies 
the  Globe  doctrine  only  when  there  Is  a  previous  history  of 
collective  bargaining  for  the  craft  union  within  the  particu- 
lar plant.  Board  Member  William  Leiserson  believes  that 
the  Globe  doctrine  should  not  be  applied  where  there  has 
been  a  past  history  of  collective  bargaining  that  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  selection  of  a  bargaining  unit  and  the  making 
of  a  contract.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Leiserson  believes  that  once 
an  industrial  union  has  been  selected  and  contract  entered 
into,  a  craft  union  is  forever  foreclosed  from  having  a  sepa- 
rate collective-bargaining  representative.  Board  Chairman 
J.  Warren  Madden  believes  that  the  Globe  doctrine  should  be 
applied  in  a  situation  where  the  majority  of  a  craft  unit 
desires  a  separate  bargaining  representative. 

The  net  effect  of  the  application  of  this  formula  as  applied 
by  the  present  Board  has  resulted  in  more  or  less  chaotic 
conditions.  Board  Chairman  Madden  himself  stated  that 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  views  of  the  three  Board  mem- 
bers, and,  while  there  had  been  some  experimentation  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  satisfactory  formula,  the  experimentation 
has  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  satisfactory  formula.  Further- 
more, this  doctrine  has  created  a  situation  where  an  indus- 
trial union  may  drive  out  a  craft  union  and  establish  itself 
forever  without  fear  of  dislocation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  formula  of  the  Globe  doctrine 
has  no  effect  in  those  situations  involving  more  than  one 
„  plant  of  a  single  employer  or  the  grouping  of  two  or  more 
employers  in  a  single  bargaining  unit.  The  Board  has 
worked  out  no  system  for  the  determination  of  these  situa- 
tions, and  the  result,  therefore,  has  been  determined  by  the 
■"pressure  upon  and  bias  of  the  Board  members  in  particular 
cases. 

It  has  been  truly  charged  by  the  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L..  William  Green,  that  the  Board  has  committed  all  the 
crimes  in  the  calendar  in  its  definition  of  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit.  For  example,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
case,  which  decision  was  criticized  l)efore  the  Smith  commit- 
^t€e  by  Dr.  Leiserson  as  "thoroughly  impractical."  there  re- 
sulted n  certification  of  a  union  in  a  imit  composed  of  the 
several  plants  of  a  single  employer.  In  at  least  one  of  these 
plants  the  union  had  no  representation  whatever  and,  in 
fact,  the  plant  was  not  even  in  the  same  State  as  the  others. 
In  the  Pacific  Longshoremen's  case,  the  Board  exercised  arbi- 
trary discretion,  in  gernmiandering  of  a  geographical  district 
in  determining  the  proper  unit  for  collective  bargaining.  By 
this  ruling,  working  men  are  obliged  to  accept  the  representa- 
tion of  an  imposed  labor  collectivity  which  they  actively  op- 
pase.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  collective  labor  agreements  between  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  and  employers,  and  had  the  effect  of  wiping  out  valid 
contracts  and  destroying  an  entire  west  coast  federation  as  a, 
collective  bargaining  agent. 

That  the  Board's  interpretation  and  application  of  section 
9  is  in  defiance  of  the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress  is 
demonstrated  by  the  comment  of  Senator  Wagkeh.  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  He 
assured  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  principle 
of  free  choice  of  representatives  "whether  the  workers  are 
what  are  commonly  understood  to  be  craft  workers  or  so- 
called  general -production  workers"  was  "completely  and  per- 
fectly protected"  by  the  act. 


As  a  result  of  the  Board's  evasion  of  the  congressional 
intent  in  its  interpretations  of  section  9.  it  has  long  been 
apparent  that  some  change  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  the  Board's  biased  discretion.  The  majority 
of  the  Smith  committee,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory formula  that  would  prevent  this  or  any  other  Board 
from  emasculating  the  intent  of  Congress,  adopted  the  .sub- 
stance of  a  proposal  made  by  Dean  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Law  School,  former  chairman  of  the  old  Labor 
Board.  As  a  witness  before  the  Smith  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Dean  Garrison  stated 
that  the  question  of  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  was  one 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  Board,  by  the  courts,  or  by 
the  Congress.  It  was  his  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  unit  should  be  left  to  the 
union  themselves.  As  a  temporary  solution  the  Smith  com- 
mittee adopted  Dean  Garrison's  proposal  and  recommended 
an  amendment  along  those  lines.  After  more  careful  consid- 
eration, consultation  with  profound  thinkers  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations,  and  a  study  of  legislation  suggested  by  inter- 
ested groups,  the  majority  of  the  Smith  committee  now  feels 
that  Dean  Garrison's  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
settling  that  troublesome  question. 

The  majority  found  that,  in  e.ssence.  Dean  Garrison's 
amendment  proposed  to  relieve  the  Board  of  ail  responsibility 
in  determining  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  when  pre- 
sented with  petitions  from  two  or  more  unions  each  claim- 
ing a  different  unit.  The  majority  of  the  Smith  committee 
feels  that  this  proposal  is  merely  one  to  save  the  B:)ard  from 
criticism  brought  on  by  its  arbitrary  actions.  It  further  feels 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  this  Congress  to 
protect  the  rights  of  American  working  men  in  their  demo- 
cratic choice  of  collective  bargaining  representatives.  To 
leave  employees  in  bitter  internecine  warfare  would  be  to 
deprive  them  of  the  gains  which  have  come  through  the  en- 
lightened public  opinion  of  recent  years. 

The  procedural  defect  in  the  Garrison  proposal  of  the 
lack  of  an  arbiter  to  require  the  contending  units  to  reach 
an  agreement  is  provided  against  by  the  substitute  amend- 
ment in  that  the. Board  is  empowered  to  compel  those  units 
to  settle  their  differences  by  means  of  the  ballot  box.  This 
gives  each  contending  unit  as  fair  an  opportunity  as  the 
others.  There  is  no  chance  that  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  a  unit  smaller  than  one  of  all  the  employees  would  be 
ignored;  it  is  their  own  choice  as  to  tlie  type  of  organization, 
if  any,  they  desire  for  a  bargaining  representative.  By  .such 
an  immediate  and  fair  determination  of  diflferences  the  rea- 
sons for  resort  to  strike  action  or  boycott  pressure  to  settle 
such  diflferences  can  be  largely  removed. 

Both  Dean  Garrison  and  Mr.  Madden  agreed  that  the 
problem  of  the  appropriate  unit  was  not  one  for  either  the 
Board,  the  Congress,  or  the  courts  to  attempt  to  decide. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  possible  alternative  is 
to  leave  it  to  the  employees  themselves.  This  is  done  under 
the  proposed  amendment  to  section  9;  all  that  we  have  done 
is  to  provide  the  machinery  whereby  the  employees  may  ex- 
press their  desires:  all  that  the  Board  is  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  framework  by  which  those  desires  may  be  expressed :  and 
all  that  the  courts  are  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  congressional 
intent  has  been  carried  out  by  the  machinery  established. 

Some  thought  may  be  expressed  that,  by  the  terms  of  the 
substitute  amendment,  favoritism  is  t>eing  shown  to  craft 
unionism  as  opposed  to  industrial  unionism.  This  is  not 
true.  The  effect  of  the  new  section  9  <e)  is  solely  to  allow 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  employees  to  be  expressed 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  those  employees  who  desire  a 
smaller  unit. 

In  the  trade-union  movement  the  craft  type  of  union  has 
had  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Practically  all  of  the 
gains  achieved  by  labor  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  were  achieved  through  the  efforts  of 
this  type  of  unionism.  Therefore,  to  foreclose  craft  unionism 
in  favor  of  the  industrial  type,  which  has  a  much  more 
recent  history,  by  legislative  or  administrative  flat  would  be 
working  an  injustice  to  craft  unionism  that  is  undeserved. 


Advocates  of  industrial  unionism  have  argued  that  in  our 
form  of  industrial  economy  the  industrial  unit  will  survive 
because  of  its  greater  adaptability  to  that  economy.  I  do  not 
share  this  belief,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  the  place  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  that  survival;  that  should  be 
worked  out  by  labor  itself.  Principles  of  democracy  demand 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  be  made  fair  to  both  contestants 
and  that  neither  side  be  favored  by  th^  Congres.s.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
as  well  as  in  its  original  conception,  is  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  not  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  favoring  any  one  type  of  unionism 
over  another,  with  the  accompanying  probability  of  perver- 
sion of  industrial  democracy  into  single-system  labor  dic- 
tatorship. ^        »  » 

In  conclusion,  this  substitute  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  9  has  the  virtues  of  certainty,  expediency,  and  im- 
partiahtv.  It  is  certain  in  that  the  process  for  the  selection 
of  a  bargaining  unit  is  provided  by  legislative  enactment  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  Board  personnel;  it  is  ex- 
pedient in  the  sense  that  a  solution  is  to  be  reached  with  a 
minimum  of*  delay  and  friction;  and  it  is  impariial  in  that 
no  outside  agency— neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Board  nor 
the  courts — may  select  the  bargaining  units  for  the  work- 
ers; they  select  such  units  for  themselves. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Friday.  June  7,  1940     . 


STATEMENT  OF  HON    RAMON  BETETA.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  very  sugRCstive  address  delivered  over  WJZ.  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  on  June  5,  by  Sehor  Ramon  Beteta, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

It  will.  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  with  the  Eu^sestion  that  having  myself  lived  and 
carried  on  business  in  Mexico,  it  was  my  pleasure  and  honor 
to  furni.sh  to  President  Wilson,  upon  his  request,  the  facts 
upon  which  he  based  his  Mexican  policy  during  his  admin- 
istration. 

Mr  Beteta  quotes  President  Wilson's  final  judgment  in  re- 
lation to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people.  I  wi£h  to  add  my 
own  testimony  to  that  of  President  Wilson  and  say  that  dur- 
ing the  12  years  I  was  there  I  was  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration that  any  businessman  could  ask  for.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Mexico  most  intimately  from  the  workers 
who  served  me  up  to  and  including  the  President  of  Mexico 
and  many  cf  the  Mexican  officials. 

When  great  numbers  of  Mexican  citizens  and  great  numbers 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  come  to  know  each  other,  we 
find  that  differences  in  aim  and  sympathy  cease  to  exist.  For 
this  reason  it  has  delighted  me  to  know  that  Mexican  students 
are  coming  to  America  to  study  and  that  we  are  sending 
students  there  to  study  in  their  great  universities.  Such 
practice  can  only  result  in  very  much  better  understanding 
and  more  just  cooperation  between  these  intimately  a.sso- 
ciated  American  Republics. 

I  am  hoping  to  speak  within  the  next  few  days  on  a  subjec- 
Involving  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Repubbcs. 

MEXICO-UNrrED  STATES  RELATIONS 

(Statement  of  Seftor  Ramon  Beteta) 
The  «rar  Jn  Europe,  with  all  Its  Incredible  cruelty,  devastation,  and 
1068  of  liuman  lUe,  has  had.  however,  one  effect  which  may  prove 


highly  beneficial  to  the  world — the  unity  of  the  countries  In  this 
hemisphere  ,  ,.  u 

Ne\er  before  was  the  existence  of  a  common  destiny  felt  keener 
than  today,  or  the  realization  of  the  need  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
freedom    ind  gcnous  to  the  New  World,  more  clearly  underslood. 

The  American  Continent  has  before   it   the  tremendous  task  of 
keeping  peac<-  and  freedom  safe  for  the  present  generations  to  enjoy 
and  for  future  generations  to  maintain      Tills  responsibility  makes 
CO  pcration  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  more  vital  fur 
both  couniries  and  should  make  all  other  considerations  secondary. 
Although  Mexico  is  supposed  to  be  a  turbulent  country.  H  Is  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  peace-loving  nation,  whose  history  has  taught  her 
the  bitterness  of  the  hi^ih-handed  methods  u.sed  by  certain  Euro- 
pean powers      Perhaps  on  account  of  It  Mexico  has  gone  on  record 
before  the  world,  whether  before  the  League  of  N.Ulons  or  In  the 
pan-American  conference  or   ni   any   other   International   gathering 
to  condemn  apgresslon  In  anv  form      Whether  it  was  the  conquest 
of  Abyssinia,  or  ihe  undeclared  war  against  China,  or  the  unlawful 
fore  gn    intervention    In   the    Spanish   war.   or   the    dlsmembermeiit 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  or  the  cowardly  invasion  of  Finland, 
or  the  uninvited  "prolection"  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  or  the  un- 
provoked   invasion    of    Luxemburg.    Holland,    and    Belgium.     This 
unfailai^  record  is  a  guaranty  of  Mexlcos  position  in  the  present 
world  crisis.     Mexico  will  never  be  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors. 

Those  who  fear  that  Mexico  would  fall  Into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many and  become  the  base  for  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  either  know  nothing  about  Mexico  or  have  been  misled  by 
certain  Interests  who  want  to  give  the  wrong  impression  about 
Mexico  to  the  efixt  that  ;,he  is  on  the  verge  of  internal  disturb- 
ances Happily,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  armed  uprising  of  any 
kind  in  Mexico.  Rumors  about  so-called  -fifth  column"  activities 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated  Political  minorities,  which  are  free 
to  organize  and  to  express  their  views  in  Mexico,  the  -same  as  in 
the  United  States  or  in  anv  other  country  where  democratic  methods 
prevail  exist  there,  but  they  have  neither  the  support  nor  the 
sympathy  of  the  present  Government  ■  of  Mexico,  which  may  be 
called  progressive  or  liberal,  but  never  Nazi  nor  Communist  Mex- 
ico's antltotalitarian  attitude  is  a  matter  of  record  and  the  lack  of 
influence  of  Soviet  Ru.ssla  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  even 
diplomatic  relations  exist  at  pre.sent  between  Mexico  and  Russia. 

All  figures  now  being  publl.shed  about  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
mans coming  into  Mexico,  posing  as  tourists,  arc  false.  I  have 
exact  information  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  100  Germaiis 
entered  Mexico  during  the  last  3  months  and  not  more  than  400 
Germans  entered  during  the  last  year.  These  figures  include  men 
women  and  children,  most  of  whom  went  to  Mexico  to  visit 
members  of  the  rather  small  German  colony  residing  there.  The 
Mexican  Government  is  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  foreigners  who 
live  in  the  country  and  will  not  hesitate  to  expel  anyone  attempting 
to  disturb  public  order  or  to  Interfere  in  Mexlcos  Internal  affairs, 
rccardless  of  the  foreigner's  political  ideology. 

In  her  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  her  working 
classes  to  help  the  underprivileged  groups,  and  to  enforce  her 
laDor  legislation,  in  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  work- 
ers Mexico  has  followed  the  same  general  policies  of  other  demo- 
cratic countries  Like  them.  Mexico  is  also  attempting  to  preserve 
individual  liberties  and  democratic  methods  without  Ignoring  the 
necessity  of  correcting  the  gross  injustices  of  a  system  whose  ox- 
cesses  are  responsible  for  the  antidemocratic  reactions  we  are  wit- 
nessing elsewhere  In  following  this  policy  and  in  seeking  these 
alms  Mexico  is  neither  Imitating  foreign  systems  nor  accepting  Im- 
ported theories  Years  before  the  Russian  Revolution.  Mexico 
launched  her  agrarian  reform.«.  whose  purpose  it  is  to  make  In- 
dependent farmers  out  of  the  peons,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  practical  servitude  by  a  feudal  system  based  on  absentee  owner- 
ship of  land  of  which  Indian  communities  had  been  ruthlessly 
despoiled  Such  reforms  are  essential  for  organic  peace  In  Mexico 
and  have  been  instrumental  in  making  a  democratic  government 

^°Mexicc's  economic  philosophy  is  not  a  complicated  one:  The 
reasonable  exploitation  of  her  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  the  improvement  of  her  people's  standard  of 
living,  which,  in  turn,  will  increase  her  purchasing  power  and  her 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  accomplish  these  aims.  Mexico  welcomes  capital  which  comes 
with  the  purpose  of  exploiting  Mexico's  natural  resources,  not  her 
people-  investors  who  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  working  classes 
within' the  framework  of  the  laws  of  the  land:  Mexico  welcomes  such 
investors  and  is  happy  to  see  them  obtain  legitimate  profits  while 
helping  the  Mexicans  to  make  their  country  a  better  place  in  which 

to  live 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  more  than  20  years  ago.  understood 

Mexlcos  problem  perfectly  when  he  wrote:  ^  ,  ,  _» 

"What  Mexico  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  financial  support 
which  will  not  Involve  the  sale  of  her  liberties  and  the  enslavement 

of  her  people.  ,  ^     »  j    %.      «  _ 

•Property  owned  by  foreigners,  enterprises  conducted  by  for- 
e'gners  will  never  be  safe  In  Mexico  so  long  as  their  existence  and 
the 'method  of  their  use  and  conduct  excite  the  suspicion  and.  upon 
occasion,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  country  Itself. 

•'I  am  speaking  of  a  svstem  and  not  uttering  an  indictment.  The 
system  by  which  Mexico  has  been  financially  assisted  has  In  the 
oast  generally  bound  her  hand  and  foot  and  left  her  In  effect  without 
a  free  government.  It  has  almost  In  every  Instance  deprived  her 
people  of  the  part  they  were  entitled  to  play  In  the  determination 
I    of  their  own  destiny  and  development." 
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Tbe  freedom  of  Mexico  to  determine  her  own  destiny  and  develop- 
ment Is  essential,  not  only  for  Mexico's  welfare  but  also  for  ths 
frtpndly  and  mutually  profitable  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Mexico  will  never  be  a  menace  to  her  neighbor  to  the  North; 
her  natural  resources,  such  as  they  are.  will  always  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  defense  of  this  continent  against  any  aggression,  for 
she  win  be  willing  to  do  her  share  in  any  policy  of  collective  security 
for  the  New  World  decided  upon  by  the  countries  concerned.  Mex- 
ico's faith  m  democracy  has  not  faltered.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
destructive  efficiency  cf  other  governmental  systems.  Mexico's  love 
of  peace  and  liberty  has  become  stronger  during  the  present  world 
crisis  and  her  determination  to  maintain  her  democratic  institu- 
tions Is  firmer  than  ever.  Mexico  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  republics  In  a  common  effort 
to  maintain  the  Western  Hemisphere  free  from  war  and  tyranny 


National  Defense 
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OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ARTICLES  FROM  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  articles  from 
recent  issues  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  4.  1940) 
Hitler's  Arming  Meant  Nothing  to  Roosevelt — Instead  of  Repair- 
'^       iNG  Airplanes,  He  Plt  Up  a  $100,000  Sunday-School  BtriLDiNC  on 
L.\NCLET  Firu) 

(By  Morris  D.  Ervin) 

Washington.  June  4  —One  thing  is  pretty  sure,  and  it  is  that  if 
President  Roosevelt  really  hopes  to  get  nonpartisan  support  from 
the  Republicans  for  his  rearmament  program,  he  had  Jbetter  not 
make  any  more  fireside  chats  like  the  last. 

Time  after  time  he  compared  what  had  been  done  during  the  7 
Republican  year.s  preceding  his  administration  with  the  7  years 
that  have  followed.  As  he  has  done  In  all  his  political  speeches. 
he  compared  present  conditions  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
In  March  1933.  when  he  took  office. 

The  Republicans  Insist  that  there  were  reasons,  and  very  good 
reasons,  why  the  national-defense  system  of  1933  was  and  should 
be  a  smaller  system  than  the  one  that  the  Nation  should  noiji-  have. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  CooUdge  and  Hoover  advocated  one-half 
■'  the  armament  program  that  Roosevelt  is  now  quite  properly  urging. 
they  would  have  been  accused,  and  quite  properly  so,  of  starling 
another  world-wide  armament  race. 

rr  WAS  another  world 

Up  until  1933  the  whole  world  was  depending  upon  the  new 
systems  of  ccllectlve  security.  Germany  was  disarmed.  Hitler  was 
still  an  eccentric  painter,  our  friends.  England  and  Prance,  had  the 
biggest  navy  and  the  biggest  army  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  world 
was  Intent  on  getting  along  with  the  least  armament  possible. 
Navies  were  limited  by  treaty  The  League  of  Nations,  which  in  1920 
Roosevelt  campaigned  for.  was  still  functioning. 

This  system  of  collective  security  did  not  begin  to  break  down 
until  2  months  after  Roosevelt  came  into  ofBce.  It  was  then  that 
Hitler  came  Into  power.  Under  h!m  Germany  began  rapidly  to  re- 
arm and  England  and  France  permitted  It. 

It  was  not  tintil  then  that  there  was  any  reason  for  America  to 
enter  upon  armament  extension. 

So.  the  comparison  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  7  years  with  what  was  done  1»  the  7  years  prior  to  that  Is  not 
a  fair  comparison 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  present  administra- 
tion did  know  that  the  system  of  collective  security  had  broken 
down  In  1933.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  it  has  done  every- 
thing during  these  past  7  years  that  it  might  have  done. 

Assuming  that  what  money  has  been  spent  on  defense  has  been 
well  spent.  It  is  still  fair  to  ask  whether  enough  money  has  been 
spent.  And  more  money  could  have  been  spent  without  adding  to 
the  national  debt,  for  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  non- 
military  projects. 

public  works  instead 

It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  of  the  original  $3,000,000  000  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  the  first  year  of  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, to  be  spent  at  his  discretion.  General  Johnson  urged  Roose- 
velt, pointing  to  what  was  happening  in  Germany,  to  spend  $2.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  of  that  amount  to  mechanize  the  Army  Roosevelt 
thought  well  of  the  Idea  and  was  prepared  to  follow  the  general's 
plan.     But  Secretary  Ickes  got  wind  ol  it  and  talked  the  President 


out  of  It.  selling  him  instead  on  the  Idea  of  a  vast  program  cf 
public  works. 

This  correspondent  saw  one  result  of  that  change  in  plans.  I  saw 
bombers,  pursuit  planes,  and  training  ships  laid  up  In  the  hangars 
at  Langley  Field.  Va  .  because  there  was  no  money  to  make  minor 
repairs  and  put  them  back  into  service.  And  I  .saw  the  Idle  pilots 
sitting  around  watching  the  VV.  P.  A.  workers  erect  a  $100,000 
Sunday-school  building  in  the  middle  of  the  post. 

Roosevelt  indicated  in  his  speech  that  the  United  States  was  slow 
in  getting  started,  though  he  lays  the  blame  for  that  on  his  predc- 
cessorb;  but  he  also  indicated  that  everything  Is  pretty  rosy  now. 
He  gave  figures  to  bear  out  his  assertion. 

"ON   HAND ' 

These  figures,  too,  are  worth  examining.  The  President,  while  he 
used  figures  for  material  "on  hand  "  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
armed  forces  in  1933.  did  not  use  comparable  figures  for  1940  His 
1940  figures  are  for  material  "on  hand  and  on  order."  When  you're 
faced  with  a  hold-up  man  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  hav- 
ing a  gun  In  your  hand  and  one  on  order  from  the  gun  factory. 
Its  the  difference  between  shooting  a  robber  and  being  shot 

"In  1933,"  said  Mr  Roosevelt,  "we  had  only  355  antiaircraft 
guns  We  now  have  more  than  1,700  modem  antiaircraft  guns  of 
all  types  on  hand  or  on  order." 

A  table  submitted  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  only 
4  days  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  speech  shows  that  we  have 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns,  no  90-mm. 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  fifteen  37-mm.  antiaircraft  guns.  The  rest 
are  "en  order."  tut  many  will  net  be  delivered  for  2 -years. 

"In  1933."  the  President  said,  "there  were  only  24  modern  in- 
fantry mortars  in  the  entire  Army.  We  now  have  on  hand  or  on 
order  more  than  l.COO." 

The  same  table  shows  that  we  have  "on  hand  "  two  60-mm  mor- 
tars and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  81 -mm.  mortars.  The  rest 
are  "on  order" 

"In  1933."  Mr  Roosevelt  said  again,  "we  had  only  48  modern 
tanks  and  armored  cars;  today  we  have  on  hand  or  on  order  more 
than  1.700  " 

The  same  table  shows  that  we  have  "on  hand  '  10  light  tanks. 
18  medium  tanfcs.  and  114  combat  cars  "On  order"  tliere  are 
enough  to  bring  the  total  for  all  three  up  to  1.136  at  the  end  of  2 
years. 

Prior  to  1933  the  Germans  were  building  no  antiaircraft  guns, 
no  mortars,  and  no  tanks.  Neither  were  we  Since  1933  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  building  plenty  of  them.  And  we,  apparently, 
have  been  "ordering"  them. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  5,  1940) 

General  W.\s  Fired  BECAtsE  He  Told  the  Truth — PRrsirrNT  Made 
Hagood  Walk  the  Plank  for  Spe.\king  Out  ln  1936  on  Americas 
Weakness  in  Defense 

(By  Morris  D   Ervin) 

Washington,  June  5. — The  New  Dealers  In  Washln^on  are  very 
touchy  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  the  Nations  defenses 
and  resentful  of  the  charge  that  they  failed  to  build  up  those  de- 
fenses as  they  should  during  the  7  years  they  have  been  in  power. 

Their  answer  to  date  has  been  that  they  did  more  in  their  7 
years  than  the  Republicans  did  in  their  last  7  That  Is.  of  course, 
true  as  far  as  it  gees.  It  falls,  however,  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  did  not  begin  to  rearm  until  after  Roosevelt  was  in 
office,  and  that  before  Germany  began  to  rearm  there  was  no  logical 
reason  for  this  country  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  New  Deal  wa.sted  money  on  civilian 
projects  that  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  on  rearmament 
the  New  Dealers  simply  deny  that  it  is  so. 

rr  WAS  IN  1935 

On  this  subject  the  so-called  Hagood  incident,  seemingly  for- 
gotten by  most  people,  throws  some  light. 

In  1935  MaJ  Gen  Johnson  Hagood  was  in  command  of  the  Eghth 
Corps  Area  of  the  Army,  stationed  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  General 
Hagood  was  an  expert  on  coast  defense,  and  his  reputation  along 
that  line  was  high.  He  had  devised  some- mechanical  gadgets  to 
improve  coflst-defen.««e  equipment  and  was  known  both  here  and 
abroad  as  an  expert  in  his  line. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  December 
1935,  was  holding  hearings  on  military  expenditures  wllh  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  national  defenses  were  in  good  shape, 
whether  they  were  adequate,  and.  whether  the  money  being  spent 
on  them  was  sufficient  and  was  being  spent  in  the  best  manner. 

General  Hagood  was  requested  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  testify  as  an  expert.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  do  so.  He  came 
from  San  Antonio  to  Washington  and  testified  l:efcre  the  committee 
on  December  17. 

FROM    AN    EXPERT 

General  Hagood  frankly  told  the  committee  that  the  Nation's 
defenses  were  not  in  good  condition,  that  they  were  not  adequate, 
that  money  was  being  wasted  on  "boondoggling"  which  ought  to 
l)e  spent  on  building  up  the  counti/'s  Military  Establishment. 

He  said  that  Uncle  Sam  was  apparently  keeping  his  money  In 
three  pockets  There  was, the  mcTney  for  regular  expenditures.  >.uch 
as  maintenance  of  the  Military  Establishment  on  an  adequate  basis, 
which  was  very  hard  to  get  There  was  P  W  A,  money  which  was 
easier  to  get.  but  more  difficult  to  spend  for  useful  and  needed 
purpoaes.    And  in  Uxe  tliird  pocket   tiiere  was  W.  P.   A.  money, 
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which  was  very  easy  to  get  In  almost  any  quantity  taut  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  spend  it  for  any  useful  purpc  ses. 

He  said  ho  couldn't  get  a  nickel  to  buy  a  pencil  for  the  Army, 
but  he  didn  t  have  any  trouble  at  all  getting  a  thousand  dollars 
to  teach  hobbies  to  the  C  C  C  boys  He  told  the  committee  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  $200  to  build  a  gravel  walk  to 
the  "garden  liouse."  but  he  couldn't  get  $10  to  fix  a  busted  steam 

HaKCod  wasn't  telling  the  congressional  committee  anything  that 
he  hadn't  alrendy  told  the  War  Department.  He  testified  that  he 
had  taken  these  matters  up  with  his  civilian  superiors  and  urged 
them  to  correct  what  he  thought  were  mistakes  which  were  result- 
ing In  a  waste  of  m<mey.  a  weakening  of  defense. 

One  w(>uld  suppose  that  the  heads  of  the  administration  would 
have  welcomed  the  su{'gestions  and  advice  of  s-uch  an  expert  on 
national  defen.se  But  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way  Tl.e  testimony 
of  Genera!  Hauocd  was  given  to  the  House  committee  in  executive 
session.     On  February  11.  1936.  It  was  made  public. 

ROOSFVELT  S'TRIKES 

On  February  24.  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Ha- 
goods  command  wa*  taken  away  from  him  and  he  was  relieved 
from  active  du'y.  a  punishment  only  a  httle  less  severe  than  dis- 
missal from  the  service. 

Members  of  the  congreprional  committee  which  had  heard  the 
gpneral's  tcsnmony  defcr.dec;  his  conduct  and  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  summf)nfd  to  testify  by  the  committee,  that  he  was  under 
oath  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  he  was  rendering  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice Other  Members  of  Congress  also  defended  him  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  War  Department.  It  availed  nothing. 
General  Hagccd  was  kept  on  Inactive  service  for  7  wee!  s  Tlien  he 
was  summoned  to  the  White  House  for  a  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Roo.'-evelt.  Followlnt;  this  he  was  restored  to  active  service, 
perm.itted  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  1  day,  and  retired 

Tiiat  was  the  fate  of  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
and  who  dared  to  advise  the  administration  that  the  national- 
defense  system  was  going  to  seed  while  public  money,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prevent  It  from  going  to  seed,  was  being  "thrown 
down  a  ralhole."  For  this  service  he  was  cast  out  of  the  Army 
and  disgraced. 

Tlie  Hagood  incident"  makes  it  difficult  for  New  Deal  chieftains 
to  escape  the  charge  that  the  Nation's  present  predicament  is 
In  no  small  measure  due  to  their  shortsightedness  and  stubborn- 
ness even  In  the  face  of  warnings  by  experts  Nor  does  it  help 
their  argument  that  thev  are  the  only  ones  qualified  to  undertake 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Naticn's  defenses  and  should  be  kept  in  office 
to  do  it 

We  Can  Still  Give  Hope  to  the  World 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF   NKW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  appearing  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
of  June  6.  1940: 

WE   CAN    STn.L  CrVE    HOPE  TO  THE   WORLD 

Nashville  has  Joined  the  long  list  of  cities  where  pro-Ally  rallies 
have  been  held  demanding  immediate  aid  for  PYance  and  England. 
The  great  battle  cgalnst  the  northern  French  armies  has  begun. 
If  tho.se  armies  break,  freedom  will  be  murdered  in  three  continents. 
And  the  Americas  will  be  laid  open  to  Nazi  blackmail.  Intimidation, 
conspiracy,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  ruin. 

Yet  Washington  does  nothing.  In  God's  name,  how  long  must 
this  paralysis  .^ndure?  With  weak  despair  we  tell  each  other  that 
tomorrow  will  be  too  late,  but  today  we  do  nothing.  -   .  .  ,     ♦ 

•The  Allies  are  fighting.  "  says  Walter  Lippmann.  "as  men  tight  last 
when  to  die  is  the  least  of  all  the  evUs  that  confront  them.  It  Is 
at  this  point  that  hope  is  an  elixir.  •  '  '  For  if  men  are  de- 
pnved  cl  hope  they  may  still  prefer  to  die  where  they  stand^  Most 
of  them  will  But  in  place  of  an  indomitable  determination  to 
resist  and  to  make  the  foe  pay  the  utmost  and  to  mitigate  his 
triumph,  utterly  brave  but  utterly  hopeless  men  will  come  to  thlnit 
of  death  as  a  sweet  release."  «,^,„ 

We.  and  we  alone,  can  give  that  hope.  But  we  do  nothing.  Were 
we  willing  to  take  -.isks  we  would  send  them  at  once  almost  a  thou- 
sand planes.  We  could  change  our  laws  so  as  to  speed  the  delivery 
of  the  planes.  We  could  give  our  hoarded  ^onrb  sight.  We  could 
provide  World  War  destroyers.  World  War  75's.  World  War  rifles^ 


the  pitiful  fact  being  that  these  outmoded  tools  are  needed      We     ' 
cruld    prepare    to    tend    food    in    American    ships    if    that    bt-comes 
necessary.     But  we  do  nothing. 

We  could  s?rve  notice  on  the  Italian  tyrant  that  If  he  helps  to 
kill  Frflnce  he  will  be  killinR  what  we  hold  vital  for  our  own  and 
for  the  worlds  welfare,  and  that  the  deed  will  never  be  forgiven. 
When  the  will  to  act  seizes  us  we  can  be  a  formidable  enemy.  But 
we  do  nothing. 

We  could  cease  pretendlnt;  that  this  is  a  crisis  that  can  be  met 
left-handedly.  met  without  deep  sacrifice,  met  by  appropriating 
money  and  making  big  plans  for  the  future.  We  could  start  today 
bending  our  whole  economy  and  applying  every  resource  of  brains 
"and  experience  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  materials  with  which 
other  men  mav  save  the  world.  But  we  hesiUte  to  make  the  eflort. 
Are  we  afraid  "that  someone  may  call  this  "war"?  What  dues  the 
neme  matter? 

Tlie  Irecmen  of  all  the  earth  look  to  America  for  hope  And  we 
answer  that  when  we  have  had  time  to  change  our  minds  a  little 
more  we  shall  doubtless  do  some'hlng  remarkable. 

We  have  had  all  the  time  that  fate  Intends  to  give  us.  Now  we 
must  act.  To  act  efloctlvely  we  need  daring  leaderslup  We.  too.  are 
ready  for  hard  work  and  for  sacrifice,  if  It  is  asked  of  us  But  our 
leiiders  appear  to  be  afraid  of  us.  and  In  this  they  do  us  wrong. 
Why  are  there  no  h;gh  demands  from  Washington? 

This  is  not  sending  men  overseas. 


Relief  Agencies  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jurii  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE    WASHINGTON     TIMES-HERALD    AND 
EXCERPTS  FROM  RADIO  BROADCAST  BY  FULTON  LEWIS,  JU. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
I  introduced  H.  R.  9944  to  provide  military  training  for 
C.  C.  C.  enroUees  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  an  adequate  force  to  act  as  an  adjunct  to  our 
armed  forces  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  In  connection 
with  this  proposal  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  brief  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  and  excerpts  from  a 
recent  radio  broadcast  by  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr, 

Excerpt  From  Broadcast  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  From  Station  WOL. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  Wednesday,  May  29.  1940 

Now  in  connection  with  all  this  new  defense  program,  there  was 
one  rather  interesting  program,  proposed  in  Congress  today  *  *  * 
a  nonpartisan  proposal,  by  the  way.  because  it  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Republican  Senator.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  House  by  the  Democrat,  Representative  C  Arthur 
Anderson,  of  MLssourl. 

The  purpose  of  it  Is  to  provide  the  manpower  behind  the  fight- 
ine  forces^  -just  In  case  we  may  need  it.  It  takes  far  more  than  the 
army  in  the  field,  of  course,  to  flght  a  war.  The  men  behind  that 
army— nroduclng  guns  and  airplanes  and  fighting  equipment— are 
eoually  important  Even  the  so-called  stand-by  plants,  which  we 
dc  not  have  but  hope  to  get.  to  be  able  to  turn  out  guns  and  planes 
and  ammunition,  are  no  good  unless  there  are  trained  men  to  oper- 

^^Thls^^nroKram  is  really  the  brain  child  of  a  military  engineer  from 
Laconia  N  H.  by  the  name  of  E  G,  B.  Riley  •  •  •  «»d  as  It 
vas  introduced  In  the  House  an  i  Senate  today,  it  proposes  to  set 
uu  under  the  War  Department,  a  so-called  home-defense  force. 
The  enlistment  In  that  force  will  be  strictly  voluntary.  The 
enlistments  will  be  for  2  years  •  •  •  and  no  one  In  the  home- 
defense  forco  can  be  drafted  for  regular  military  service 

^TtTs  open  only  to  young  men.  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21.  who 
must  have  the  written  permii.s!on  of  their  parents  or  guardians 
.  •  •  or  to  older  men.  36  years  old  and  over  •  •  •  or  to 
any  veterans  of  past  wars. 

The  idea  would  be  to  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps— in  which  case  the  individuals  would  be  paid  the 
same  amount  and  on  the  same  arrangement  as  they  are  now 
paid  •  •  •  perhaps  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  young  people  on 
the  National  Youth  Administration  pay  roll  •  •  •  as  many 
necple  as  possible  from  the  W   P   A.  rolls 

Under  the  Army,  they  would  be  taught  military  training  as  a 
side  light  but.  more  Important,  they  would  be  put  to  work  on  the 
improvement  of  our  coast  defenses  and  Army  posts  and  defense 
equipment  of  aU  kinds.     Part  of  them  would  be  trained  in  varicu* 
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ekilled  trades— to  be  ready  to  take  their  positions  In  Industrial 
plants  for  emergency  production  work  In  time  of  war. 

In  other  words,  the  simple  objective  Is  to  turn  as  much  relief 
work — In  W.  P.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A.  and  all  of  the  other 
relief  agencies — as  much  of  the  relief  rolls  as  possible.  Into  a  force 
that  would  be  building  up  our  national  defense  •  •  •  and 
organizing  a  trained  personnel  for  the  industrial  plants  behind  the 
guns. 

By  way  of  background,  that  Is  almost  Identically  the  program  that 
was  adopted  In  Germany  •  •  •  the  program  by  which  Mr. 
H:tler  has  been  able  to  build  up  his  industrial  production  to  sup- 
port his  fighting  machine  •  •  •  except  for  two  very  Important 
dlfTerences:  First  of  all.  in  Germany  the  plan  was  compulsory  en 
the  part  of  the  Individual;  in  this  case  it  Is  voluntary  •  •  • 
and  the  other  difference  is  that  in  Germany  there  was  no  exemp- 
tion from  being  drafted  for  military  service;  in  this  case  there  is. 


[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 
Why  Not  Lrr  thk  C.  C.  C.  Boys  Themselves  Decide? 

It  Is  planned,  as  part  of  the  national-defense  effort,  to  let  down 
to  some  extent  the  pacifist  bars  that  hedge  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps — C.  C.  C. 

Up  to  now  these  boys  have  been  carefully  shielded  from  the  horrid 
fact  that  wars  happen  now  and  then.  Now.  with  Adolf  Hitler's 
youui?.  hale,  and  hearty  legions  stomping  around  Europe  and  a  lot 
of  us  fearing  a  direct  or  indirect  blitzkrieg  over  here,  the  C.  C.  C. 
boys  are  to  be  given  what  Is  Interestingly  described  as  nonmllitary 
military  training. 

As  far  as  we  can  digest  this  term,  it  means  that  they  are  to  be 
taught  how  to  valet  a  tank,  chambermaid  a  fighting  plane,  dust  up 
after  a  cavalry  horse,  and  so  on,  but  are  not  to  be  shown  how  to 
shoot  a  gun  of  any  kind. 

The  main  reason  for  this  delicacy  la  that  the  C.  C.  C.  was  started 
In  1933  by  pacifists  who  mortally  feared  It  might  become  militaristic, 
and  that  the  pacifists  are  still  hanging  onto  it. 

Contributing  to  the  discussion,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  says  that 
the  best  kind  of  universal  training  for  youth  would  be  nonmilltary — 
cultivating  character,  self-discipline,  and  big  muscles. 

Senator  Henut  Cabot  Lodge  (Republican,  Massachusetts)  says: 

"It  would  be  far  better  to  have  universal  service  for  all  boys  of  18 
for  a  6  months"  period  and  expose  the  well-to-do  boys  to  the  broad- 
ening and  hardening  influence  of  Army  life,  rather  than  confine  it 
to  a  single  class  which  happened  to  be  in  moderate  means  finan- 
cially." 

Very  true,  but  the  country  Is  not  yet  In  the  mood  for  conscription. 
That  may  ccme  later.  Meanwhile,  we  can  prepare  lor  conscription 
by  training  a  lot  of  potential  nonconos  In  the  C  C.  C. 

With  all  due  respect,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  softness  In  the  above- 
outlined  thinking,  no  matter  who  utters  it. 

Poor  boys  are  not  drafted  Into  the  C.  C.  C.  We  think.  Indeed,  that 
the  regulations  ought  to  be  loosened  to  let  well-to-do  boys  enroll 
If  they  want  to. 

CLASS   ISSUE  IS   HOG   WASH 

The  notion  that  some  frightful  wrong  Is  done  a  poor  boy  by 
teaching  him  how  to  fight  Is  so  much  hog  wash.  The  British  and 
rvench  Empires  were  built  mainly  by  poor  boys  who  were  born 
fighters,  and  who  enlisted  In  the  appropriate  outfit  to  go  out  and 
flgbt — Klplings  Ortherls.  Mulvaney  and  Learoyd,  the  French  Foreign 
Legionnaires,  and  the  like. 

It  may  be  most  unfortunate,  but  the  world  Is  coming  around 
again  to  a  fighting  era.  Any  nation  which  neglects  to  train  plenty 
of  fighting  men  and  equip  them  with  the  best  weapons  is  likely  to 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  foreign  colonial  Governors  telling  all 
Its  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  what  they  may  do  and  what  they  may 
not  do. 

This  cotratry.  being  big  and  rich  and  somewhat  addicted  to  hand- 
ing out  free  and  unpleasant  advice  to  dictators,  is  in  considerable 
danger. 

TWO   KINDS   OF  C.\MPS 

To  calm  the  fears  of  those  who  think  straight-out  military  train- 
ing for  the  C.  C.  C  would  be  somehow  antidemocratic,  we  have  a 
suggestion. 

Why  not  leave  it  up  to  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  themselves  to  choose 
between  military  training  and  the  dam  building,  fiood  control,  and 
Xcrestry  work  the  C   C.  C.  now  does? 

Those  who  freely  elected  to  do  so  would  take  careful  Instruction 
In  hew  to  shoot  and  care  for  a  rifle,  how  to  manage  a  bayonet  to 
best  advantage,  how  to  run  and  repair  a  tank  and  fire  its  assortment 
of  guns,  how  to  lay  a  big  gun  on  a  target  4  or  5  miles  away.  etc. 

Those  who  elected  to  go  on  conserving  land  would  he  free  to  do 
that. 

There  could  be  two  kinds  of  C.  C.  C.  camps;  one  kind  for  com- 
bat troops,  and  the  other  for  labor  battalions. 

Such  a  plan  of  free  choice  for  the  boys  themselves  between  mili- 
tary and  nonmilltary  work  in  the  C  C  C.  would  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic plan  ever  heard  of  in  such  a  case  as  this  And  it  wouJd  give 
the  born  fighters  among  these  boys  the  break  they  ought  to  have. 
If  war  should  come  to  us.  these  boys  would  be  ready  to  Jump  Into 
action  as  ncncoms  to  train  the  draftees  and  volunteers. 

The  main  thing  to  bear  in  m:nd  in  all  these  defense  efforts  Is 
that  we  need  an  Army  of  1.000.000  mechanic-sergeants,  plus  50.000 
planes,  and  100.000  pilots,  and  that  these  neects  \rlil  not  wait. 
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LETTER  FROM  DR   JOHN  A.  HUNNTCUTT  AND  DAN  MAG  ILL 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a 
letter  regarding  national  defense  and  preparedness  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  John  A.  Hunnicutt.  chairman,  and 
Hon.  Dan  Macill,  secretary,  of  an  organization  of  World  War 
veterans,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  as  follows: 

June  4.  1940. 
Congressman  Paul  Brown, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  We  welcome  your  support  of  our  eflforts  to 
restrain  by  public  opinion  the  growing  volume  of  propaganda  aimed 
at  our  entering  the  European  war  upon  a  basis  that  will  make  our 
future  national  existence  dependent  upon  fortunate  international 
alliances. 

As  our  initial  statement  pointed  out,  we  are  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  preparedness  for  defense  against  foreign  aggression,  as 
well  as  Internal  enemies.  We  believe  that  no  cost  is  too  great,  nor 
any  burden  too  large,  but  that  our  people  will  willingly  bear  them 
in  order  to  safeguard  our  national  existence.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  opposed  to  oUr  Congress  being  stampeded  by  war  hysteria 
into  takmg  action  that  would  gradually  or  precipitously  put  us  into 
the  war  before  It  Is  evident  that  we  must  follow  such  a  course  lu 
order  to  defend  ourselves. 

At  this  moment  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  are  actually  endan- 
gered by  a  threat  of  invasion,  although  we  realize  that  there  are 
forces  loose  in  the  world  which  are  potentially  inimical  to  our 
welfare.  In  our  opinion,  our  Immediate  objective  should  be  to  arm 
ourselves  to  the  limit  again.st  the  time  when  we  might  be  actually 
attacked  in  some  form  or  another.  But  while  we  are  pursuing  that 
objective,  we  should  carefully,  intelligently,  and  as  accurately  as 
permissible  appraise  those  potentially  Inimical  forces  which  might 
become  a  menace  to  us. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  must  be  made  by 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  inasmuch  a.s  their  action.s  are  con- 
trolled by  public  opinion,  we  deem  it  of  the  most  vital  importance 
that  Congre.ss  and  the  President  be  allowed  to  form  their  Judgment 
without  interference  from  those  who,  becau.se  of  their  personal 
fears  or  because  of  ulterior  motives,  might  attempt  to  arouse  public 
feeling  in  favor  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  measures.  For  that 
reason  we  are  apprehensive  over  the  propaganda  that  several  of  the 
war  commentators  are  feeding  to  millions  of  Americans. 

We  are  confident  that  our  President  is  aware  of  our  national 
position,  and  that  his  desire  Is  to  prevent  our  becoming  involved 
as  a  belligerent  in  the  war,  not  primarily  because  of  any  feeling  of 
reluctance  to  aid  those  nations  who  desire  to  maintain  peace  but 
because  he  knows  that  once  we  have  entered  another  European  war 
as  an  active  participant  we  then  Irrevocably  become  a  part  of  the 
European  system.  When  that  step  is  taken  we  must  be  prepared 
forever  after  to  make  alliances  and  enter  into  combines  which  we 
think  are  to  the  interest  of  our  national  existence.  We  will  then 
be  unable  to  act  with  national  Independence  and  to  pursue  policies 
in  regard  to  other  nations  whlth  in  the  past  has  been  our  privlle2;e, 
because  we  will  then  be  compelled  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
national  aspirations  or  self-interest  of  those  of  our  allies  who 
might  be  in  most  danger  from  rivals.  When  we  have  thus  become 
a  part  of  the  EXiropean  system  we  will  then  have  abandoned  our 
traditional  policy  of  opposition  to  foreign  entanglements.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  should  enter  this  war.  and  after  it  is  over  with- 
draw into  ourselves,  we  will  be  leaving  the  European  countries  to 
fix  those  conditions  out  of  which  may  come  another  war  in  which 
we  will  again  become  a  belligerent  because  of  the  lack  of  a  well- 
defined  forei'^n  policy.  In  other  words,  we  are  faced  now  with  the 
grave  question  of  having  to  decide  not  only  whether  we  shall  send 
American  soldiers  to  European  battlefields,  but  whether  we  Fhall 
for  all  time  to  come  be  compelled  to  follow  a  similar  course.  For 
it  is  not  the  lives  of  the  young  men  of  ellglbllrty  for  this  war  that 
are  hanging  in  the  balance  but  the  llvf^s  of  mi'l'ions  of  American 
boys  yet  in  their  Infancy  and  teens  and  millions  yet  unborn. 
Therefore,  at  such  a  time  and  confronted  with  such  a  far-reaching 
question  we  feel  that  our  President  and  our  Congress  must  have 
the  support  of  a  sane  and  responsible  public  opinion. 

We  believe  that  the  President  and  Congress  aim  at  developing 
a  foreign  policy  which  will  permit  us  to  direct  our  sympathies 
and  lend  our  strength  to  the  support  of  those  countries  In  the 
world    that    are    most    peacefully    inclined    and    most   desirous    of 
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maintaining  clvlllTed  practices.  We  also  believe  that  the  primary 
des:re  of  President  and  Congress  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  now  and  saffguard  it  in  the  future,  by  refraining 
from  taking  steps  now  that  will  perpetually  Involve  us  in  Euro- 
pean wars.  We  believe  our  President  and  our  Congress  are  fully 
aware  of  our  physical  and  psychological  nearness  to  events  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  insofar  as  we  can  we  must  exert  such 
influence  as  we  can.  short  of  war  Itself,  upon  those  events. 

We  realize  further  that,  because  of  our  complex  position  In  the' 
world.  It  is  net  an  opportune  moment  to  publicize  a  foreign  policy 
that  might  weaken  the  influence  we  are  capaole  of  exerting  in 
the  world.  It  is  unfortunate,  from  a  standpoint  of  national  unity, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  world  prevents  the  President  and 
Ccngre.ss  from  defining  our  position  in  relation  to  this  war  and 
European  power  politics.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  allied  morale 
if  we  should  offlciully  declare  to  the  world  that  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  our  ov.n  defense,  and  to  restrict  the  limitations  of 
our  national  action,  for  if  those  limitations  should  fall  short  of 
what  the  Allies  micht  hope  from  us.  or  what  the  aggressors  might 
fear  from  us — and  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  would  de- 
mand that  they  shouM — cur  moral  Influence  agaii^t  aggression 
would  be  considerably  weakened. 

Because  our  President  and  our  Congress  cannot  define  the  llmlta- 
t.ons  of  our  pa-sib'.e  action  in  regard  to  this  war,  there  is  a  lark 
of  surety  and  dcfiniteness  withirf  ctir  own  country  in  regard  to 
cur  position.  And  because  there  is  this  uncertainty  and  this  lack 
of  surety  and  con.-;cquent  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  our  own 
people,  and  since  it  is  manifestly  not  expedient  for  our  responblbje 
leaders  to  reassure  us  by  announcing  the  limitations  of  our  for^lgh 
policy,  we  regard,  it  as  of  utmost  importance  that  all  forms  of 
propaganda  which  prevents  us  from  thinking  sanely  should  be 
resisted  and  made  ineffective  by  an  opposing  public  opinion. 

This  propaganda  is  coming  to  us  in  newspapers,  magazines,  through 
the  radio,  andiln  moving  pictures.  At  the  risk  of  being  mL^under- 
Etood  it  is  the  auiy  of  those  of  us  who  believe  in  our  President  and 
our  Congress  to  assist  them  by  counteracting  insofar  as  we  can  the 
forces  that  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  seeking  to  guide  their 
thinking  and  action  into  a  path  fraught  with  danger  to  us  njw  and 
In  the  future. 

It  seems  to  us  thp.t  every  opncrtunlty  that  arises  should  be  seized 
upon  to  uphold  cur  President  and  our  Congress  and  all  other 
agencies  working  toward  preparedness,  and  that  extremists  and 
irresponsible  eltmems  seeking  to  push  us  into  the  war  as  partici- 
pants on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  should  be  checked.  Per  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  new  in  tlie  process  of  making  a  decision  as  a 
Nation  of  far  more  gravity  than  fortuitous  participation  in  a 
struggle  involving  the  m:^mcntary  ambitions  of  one  nation  or  a 
group  of  nations  against  whom  our  feelings  have  been  aroused  or  to 
defend  seme  relatively  temp-^rary  cccnomlc  advantage  we  hold  In 
another  part  of  the  world,  or  to  revenge  some  wrong  committed 
against  our  nationals  or  interests  or  the  nationals  or  interests  of 
another  country.  What  we  do  must  inevitably  determine  whether 
In  the  future  we  shall  have,  as  we  do  now,  relative  freedom  of 
national  action.  Tliat  is  the  great  question  our  President  and 
Congress  must  decide,  and  in  the  name  of  cur  future  they  should 
and  must  have  the  cooperation  of  a  p?opie  uninfluenced  by  propa- 
ganda of  the  kind  our  org<«fci-»tion  is  opposing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hunnicutt,  Chairman. 

I  Dan  Macu-l,  Secret ury. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawi^re.  Mr.  Sprakor,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Journal-Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  for  June  5:      | 

[From  the  WUmington    (Del  )    Journal-Every  Evening  of  June  5, 

19401 

TAXES   FOR   DEFENSS 

If  present  plans  in  Congress  are  carried  to  completion  there  will 
be  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  will  not  realize  that  the 
national  defense  Is  a  costly  business  and  that  it  is  a  responsibility 
which  falls  upon  every  last  shoulder  in  the  land.  For  once  at  least 
there  is  no  talk  oX  toaklng  merely  the  rich-    On  this  occasion- 


surprisingly,  too.  because  It  Is  an  election  year — the  film  is  to  spread 
the  load  In  such  a  way  that  only  the  completely  Impoverished  will 
not  feel  It. 

This,  of  course.  Is  as  It  should  be.  To  each  and  every  individual, 
the  maintenance  of  our  collective  security  Is  a  matter  of  primary 
Interest.  The  more  that  fact  Is  Impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all 
our  people,  the  more  certain  we  can  be  that  the  huge  sums  now 
being  raised  will  be  wisely  f>pent  and  the  more  surely  the  admin- 
istration will  be  held  to  a'strict  accountability  lor  the  expenditures 
it  makes. 

In  withhplding  temporarily  approval  of  some  of  the  revenue- 
raising  proposals  before  CohsTes.s.  notably  the  suggestion  for  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  limit,  the  Republican  leaders  are  not  In  any 
sense  registering  opposition  to  the  national-defense  program.  They 
are  simply  reflecting  the  popular  determination  that  this  time  the 
money  of  the  people  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  p\J)rposeR  named 
and  will  be  distributed  by  men  whose  only  concern  Is  tliat  the 
country  shall  receive  full  value  for  Its  Investment. 

Considering  the  waste  which  marked  our  ccurs<'  In  the  World 
War  and  still  later  the  extravagances  of  the  New  Deal  In  seeking 
to  correct  our  domestic  Uoubles,  this  Is  a  wise  precaution.  From 
all  appearances  there  are  serious  days  ahead — days  when  the  coun- 
try will  have  to  give  freely  of  its  resources  in  order  to  protect  Ita 
people  and  Its  property. 

In  any  scheme  of  national  defense,  financial  stability  is  only 
slightly  less  Important  than  ar-?  arsenals  full  of  guns,  harbors 
clcgscd  with  warships,  and  airdromes  bulging  with  planes. 
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RESOLUTION     BY     AMERICAN     FEDERATION     OF     TEACHERS. 
LOCAL  401,   UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
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Mr.  COrTEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach  hereto 
a  resolution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  branch,  at  Seattle,  setting  forth  graphi- 
cally the  views  of  that  organization  relative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  American  neutraUty.  As  this  resolution  expresses 
the  general  sentiment  entertained  by  many  liberal  and  pro- 
giessive  groups  of  my  State,  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Con- 
GPESsioNAL  Record.  In  these  days  of  hysteria,  when  neigh- 
bor is  inclined  to  be  pitted  against  neiRhbor.  when  unsci-upu- 
Icus  persons  are  encouraged  to  vent  their  spleen  upon  their 
enemies  by  hurling  charges  of  subversive  activities  against 
them,  we  should  be  careful  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
become  victims  of  ill-considered  legislation. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  AMERICAN  NETrTRALrTT 

Wlierens  Americas  participation  in  the  present  Eurcp*>an  war 
would  place  cur  democratic  institutions  In  the  most  serious  Jeop- 
ardy and  engulf  our  people  In  the  common  destruction;  and 

Wlicreas  there  is  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
neople  are  opposed  to  our  entrance  Into  the  war,  and  to  all  acts, 
word*   or  policies  which  might  lead  to  such  Involvement;  and 

Whereas  the  membeishlp  of  this  body  shares  with  the  rest  of 
the  American  people  its  sympathy  for  tha  neutral  victims  of  the 
armed  antagonism  between  powerful  empires;  and 

Whereas  past  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  laudable  sym- 
pathy for  the  innocent  victims  of  war  can  be  so  played  upon  by  war 
propagandists  as  to  circumvent  the  pacific  desires  of  the  people  and 
involve  us  In  war;  and 

Whereas  not  only  our  public  press  but  spokesmen  for  our  Gov- 
ernment have  recently  allowed  themselves  to  become  Instrument* 
of  such  a  propaganda  technique:  Therefore  be  It 

Re'-olvcd.  That  this  body  goes  on  record  as  urging  that  the  press 
and  our  responsible  public  offlrlals  use  every  caution  against  any 
infiammatory  or  partisan  v.-ords  or  acts  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  lead  us  into  war;  and  be  it  further 

ReKilved.  That  this  body  urges  every  citizen  and  organization  of 
citizens  to  give  expression  to  their  opposition  to  American  partici- 
pation In  the  war  and  to  protest  all  acts  and  speeches  leading  in 
that  direction;  and  be  it  further 

R^'soli^ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  public  press. 

Pa.ssed  at  general  membership  meeting,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Local  401,  May  28,  1940,  University  of  Washington,  SeatUe. 
Wasli. 
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King  County  (Wash.)  Democratic  Convention 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGJiUSON,  OP  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress to  be  delivered  by  me  in  keynoting  King  County  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  8,  1940: 

At  the  outset,  may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor 
of  iMldrcsslng  you  today.  I  hope  the  views  I  express  will  be  your 
views.  I  want  to  be  Informative  as  to  the  Immediate  problems 
affecting  the  party.  So  distressing  and  complex  are  the  problems 
of  the  Nation.  I  have  some  doubt  In  my  ability  to  fill  the  bill.  I 
keenly  feel  the  things  I  am  about  to  say.  and  be  assured  of  my 
sincerity  In  trying  to  present  them  as  I  see  them. 

To  assemble  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  Is  no  new  experience  to 
many  of  you  here.  I  see  old  political  friends.  Some  who  have 
carried  the  banner  of  democracy  In  this  community  for  many 
years.  To  again  see  those  faces  and  those  of  you  new  but  wel- 
come to  us.  with  all  the  determination  and  eagerness  apparent  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  traditional  causes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  ample  reward  for  coming  3,000  miles  to  address  you.  For 
I  must  go  back  Immediately.    Congress  still  has  work  to  do. 

Politics  Is  filled  with  discouragements.  I  often  wonder  that  you 
have  the  courage  and  faith  to  continue.  You  work  and  struggle. 
year  In  and  year  out.  campaign  after  campaign,  for  those  caioses 
you  believe  right,  and  then  circumstances  beyond  your  control  In 
one  stroke  often  smash  your  very  hopes.  It  Is  the  courage  to  carry 
on  that  makes  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  Is  a  faith  that  has  made  ovir  party  the  oldest  political  party 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  For  over  140  yetirs  we  have  given 
contlnuotis  service  to  American  democracy. 

Someone  aptly  said.  "With  a  Republican  his  politics  is  his  busi- 
ness, but  with  a  E>emocrat  It  is  something  akin  to  his  religion." 
Had  men  and  women  like  yourselves  not  carried  en;  had  there 
been  apathy  to  the  American  duty  of  being  a  party  worker,  democ- 
racy, as  we  know  It.  would  not  exist.  It  Is  the  great  party  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  kept  alive  by  the  party  worker,  that  Is  the 
very  basis  of  the  American  system. 

Oh.  I  have  heard  scoffers  belittle  the  political  worker.  Say  that 
he  or  she  is  a  politician.  That  he  or  she  goes  to  silly  political  meet- 
ings. That  he  or  she  is  one  of  those  political  pests  always  trying 
to  get  me  to  vote  for  somebody  or  something,  when  I  am  one  of 
those  independents  who  doesn't  care  or  knows  nothing  about  p>oii- 
tics.  Why,  In  this  day.  with  the  crash  of  democracies  heard  on 
every  side;  when  those  same  scoffers  fear  for  the  continuation  of 
our  American  system,  you  should  be  proud  to  be  classed  as  a  party 
worker. 

You  are  the  good  citizen.  You  have,  for  many  years,  helped 
keep  alive  a  great  party  in  a  country  where  the  party  system  is 
the  very  roots  of  a  free  democracy.  And  best  of  all,  you  have 
been  the  member — you  are  a  member — of  a  party  that  for  over  140 
years  has  been  fighting  the  forces  of  reaction,  greed,  and  special 
privilege.    Hold  your  head  high! 

You  and  the  party  have  been  and  will  be  called  names.  Sponsor- 
ship of  liberal  Ideas  always  subjects  one  to  such  opposition  tactics, 
especially  If  the  opposition  Is  traditionally  conservative. 

Changes  sponsored  by  us  in  the  past  7  years  were  the  needed 
changes.  Ideas  have  attached  to  us  because  we  are  the  party  In 
power.  If  you  had  a  new  liberal  thought,  what  wotild  be  the  use 
of  going  to  the  Republican  Party  with  it?  It  has  never  been  a 
forum  for  liberal  or  new  Ideas,  it  never  will  be.  It  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  ••Qccd  Old  Days."  Yes;  the  good  old  davs  of  wild 
speculation  of  1929  and  the  resultant  depression — want,  poverty, 
and  bread  lines  of  the  early  thirties.     We  stand  to  go  forward! 

So  it  has  been  our  Job  for  the  past  7  years  to  temper  and  absorb 
there  Ideas.  Such  has  been  our  duty.  We  have  done  that 
duty  well.  Out  of  the  melting  pot  of  Am«rica — from  the^  common 
man,  from  the  farms,  the  sea.  from  labor  and  from  the  explolt3d — 
has  come  the  strength  and  fiber  of  this  party.  Not  wealth  nor 
big  business.  These  people  are  all  good  Americans,  even  though  they 
sometimes  dcn't  think  like  those  entrcned  in  the  high  places  would 
like  them  to  think.  In  time  of  emergency— vca.  In  time  of  war,  God 
forbid — they  become  the  fiber  and  brawn  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  more  Important — these  people  are  ouis.  And  cut  of  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  come  the  sirengih  of  the  rib- 
erallsm  and  progresslvism  of  America. 

Yes;  hold  your  head  h:i.iJ.  You  are  a  memt>er  of  a  party  that 
has  been  part  of  the  Amcican  way  lon^  before  a  Republican  wts 


ever  heard  of.  Maybe  It  Is  the  Republican  Party  that  needs  a  new 
baptism  of  patriotism.  This  party  does  not.  We  have  fought  and 
built  Americanism  for  140  years.     We  know  what  it  means. 

The  same  issues  are  here.  The  opposition  will  use  the  same  old 
tactics.  Let  me  tell  them  right  here  and  now  that  the  welfare  of 
the  common  man  and  the  American  way  of  enhancing  his  welfare 
Is  still  the  objective  of  this  party,  and  we  are  still  on  the  firing  line. 
If  there  be  a  •■fifth  column"  within  our  party  to  that  objective,  let 
him  forthwith,  before  we  get  going.  Join  some  other  political  or- 
ganization more  In  keeping  with  his  views.  Shame  on  the  Indi- 
vidual or  party  who  sjtvs  that  the  oldest  political  organization  In 
this  country  has  no  right  to  continue  that  fight;  that  we  have  no 
right  to  continue  fighting  for  the  democracy  and  Americanism  we 
helped  to  build,  I  hurl  that  misstatement  back  at  them.  We  go 
forward.     That  is  why  it  is  good  to  see  you  here  with  your  spurs  on. 

So.  before  this  campaign  lieglns.  let's  have  an  accounting  Re- 
publicans have  been  going  around  the  country  making  lots  of 
speeches.  They  remind  me  of  a  colored  fellow  who  once  came  Into 
my  office  when  I  was  prosecuting  attorney  here.  He  said  he  wanted 
a  divorce  I  inquired  as  to  his  complaint,  "Dat  woman, "  he  told 
me,  "she  Je-^t  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  night  and  day  Ah's  a  work- 
ingman  and  Ah  Jest  can't  get  mah  rest  She's  driving  me  crazy." 
I  asked  him  what  she  talked  about  so  Incessantly.  "Ah  don't  know," 
he  said,  "she  don't  say," 

But  the  leaders  have  been  going  around  talking.  Hoover,  TVwey, 
Vandcnber?,  WiUkle.  Taft.  and  the  others.  Now.  we  must  as.sum© 
that  the  leadership  of  a  party  is  symbolic  of  the  party.  Let's  look  at 
that  leadership. 

Hoover:  He  still  wants  to  be  President  aealn.  I  really  believe  he 
is  more  sincere  than  most  of  them.  At  least  he  has  a  record  from 
which  the  American  people  can  Judge.  But  the  American  people 
want  no  more  of  Hooverl.=m.  The  party  leaders  are  having  a  heck 
of  a  time  wondering  what  to  do  with  him.  because  much  to  their 
discomfort,  every  time  he  pops  up.  the  people  are  again  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  "good  old  days."  "the  chicken  In  every  pot,"  and 
"prosperity  around  the  comer" — the  days  when  Republican  policies 
pummelled  this  country  into  the  worst  depression  it  has  ever  known. 
You  recall  conditions.  Some  of  you  remember  them  too  vividly. 
Bread  lines,  hunger,  bank  failures,  hunger  marches,  foreclosures  by 
the  hundreds,  un/est,  and  fear.  Judges  were  torn  from  the^^encjK 
by  angry  farmers  over  foreclosures.  Mobs  stormed  cltyhalls. 
That's  pretty  tough  on  the  Republicans, 

And  it's  even  tougher  to  remind  the  voters  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Democrats — the  party  that  brought  the  country  out  of  the  tailspin. 
So  they  hush,  !iush  Hoover.  But  there  he  Is.  Still  running  for 
the  Presidency.  He  Is  the  stepchild  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  But  the  same  old  crowd  who  put  him  in  are  behind  the 
scenes.  The  Pews.  Mrs.  Hanna  McCormlck.  Weirs,  the  Tom  Gtrdlers. 
and  all  the  bankers.  Someone  once  said.  "All  Repubiicaus  are  not 
bankers  but  all  bankers  are  Republicans," 

Look  at  the  old  crowd  here  locally,  I  need  not  mention  names. 
So  they  say  to  the  public:  "Don't  Judge  us  by  those  days  and  that 
leadership;  were  a  new  crowd.  We  are  all  reformed,"  This  ia 
somewhat  true,  because  we  made  some  of  them  put  on  halos. 

But  It  is  amusing  to  new  to  hear  them  praise  some  of  the 
New  Deal  reforms.  Arid  In  the  sam-  breath  say  now  that  you 
have  done  a  Job.  turn  it  back  to  us,  Whv.  ladles  and  gentlcm^^n. 
it's  the  same  old  engineer,  the  same  old  train  crew,  that  wrecked 
the  whole  thing  In  '29,  Remember  what  a  time  we  had  getting 
back  on  the  track  and  running?  They  have  Just  put  Hollywood 
tnck  mustaches  en  the  crowd.  So  when  one  becomes  recognized, 
or  serves  as  a  reminder,  they  trot  out  another. 

Then  there  is  th.U  great  n^ia.'^ter  mind  of  International  and 
domestic  problem?^— Mr,  Dewey.  He  went  out  into  Iowa  last  month 
and  closed  a  ringing  speech  with  this:  "Any  foreign  farm  stuffs  that 
compete  with  the  produce  of  the  American  farmer  will  be  barred 
from  the  market.  The  current  low  price  of  hogs  is  due  entirely 
to  the  Democratic  administration  and  forelRn  pork  ."waniplng  the 
countr;.-.  When  I  am  President  we  will  place  an  embargo  on  for- 
eign pork,"  The  farmers  cheered.  Why  not?  Th^y  had  visions 
of  hogs  sv/armlng  in  from  all  borders. 

An  analy<=ls  of  the  importation  of  hogs  will  reveal  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  pork-meat  Imports  for  6  Tears  up  to  '38  were  less 
then  1  percent  of  the  domestic  production  and  In  that  year 
reached  the  great  hleh  figure  of  I'i  percent.  Moreover  the  tables 
show  that  even  In  '38  wh°n  the  pork  exports  reached  that  hii;h 
level,  the  domestic  price  was  tops-  9  48  cents.  And  yet  the 
moneyed  interests  of  New  York  pour  finances  into  that  kind  of 
a  campaign  of  misinformation. 

In  Maine,  last  month.  Mr,  Dewev  said,  "Let's  have  a  two-ocean 
Navy"  and  10  minutes  hitcr  said,  "1  m  gouig  to  quit  ipcadin^c  money 
and  balance  the  Budget."  -»         »-  »  j 

All  the  Republicans,  and  particularly  this  gentleman,  have  had 
a  lot  to  say  about  the  W,  P,  A,  And  what  a  terrible  thine  it  is. 
You  know— feeding  the  hungry  and  the  unemployed  They  are 
going  to  turn  it  a!l  back  to  the  citi?^  and  States  when  thev  eet  <n 
I  hope  the  Republicans  In  the  State  admiristration  and  In 'the  city 
council  don't  hear  about  this.  They  will  all  turn  Demr'rratic  But 
anyway  they  are  criticizing  It.  It  is  easy  to  crttic.z»  reliefers  It  is 
hard  fcr  them  to  flehl  back.  Thev  are  pretty  humiliatpd  95  per- 
cent of  them,  as  it  Is  You  can  pick  on  a  fellow  who  makes  $05  a 
month  or  less.  And  It  is  easy  to  find  flaws  in  a  va^t  Job  surh 
as  the  W.  P.  A.  which  had  to  find  work  projects  quickly  to 
keep  people  from  starving.  Some  of  them  are  aoc  to  be  a  iVtle 
J?"*o^  *^  ^^^  °°'  enumerate  nwiny  of  the  good  prcj«^<;i.s  .f  he 
"     *      Dcwcy  leauj  us  to   Uiis  by  tnUiiig  many'  a  looUtii  uia- 


W.  P,   A. 


tribe  claiming  that  the  D;^mocrats  are  responsible  for  unemploy- 
ment E\-er>body  knows  we  inherited  unemployment  from  the  Re- 
nubllcan  Party  as  a  re.sult  of  the  worst  panic  and  depression  this 
country  has  ever  known.  But  out  of  that  we  had  to  find  quickly 
things  for  these  people  to  do  Some  bad,  some  were  too  hastily 
eotten  up  but  most  were  good  E\ery  community  can  point  to 
Khools,  sewers,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  worth-while  projects  en- 
hancing  the  value  of  the  money  spent,  ^     ^       «.      , 

It  is  amusing  that  so  many  of  these  critics  accept  the  benefits  of 
the  things  they  criticize.  And  I  have  had  Republican  local  officials 
in  this  State  write  me  pleading  for  Federal  grants  for  projects  and 
find  them  the  next  week  on  Republican  platforms  hollering  about 
spending  money  for  P,  W.  A,  and  W,  P,  A  projects^ 

But  Mr  Dewev  should  sav  thanks  twice  over  for  W.  P.  A.  This 
Is  a  Kood  one  Back  into  1938.  before  the  presidential  bee  bit  him. 
Mr  Dewey  wrote  Mr.  Corrlngton  GUI,  the  then  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  "the  W.  P.  A,    I  quote  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

•  My  Dear  Mr  Gill:  I  am  gravely  concerned  at  the  possibility  of 
interruption  of  the  W  P  A  project  in  my  office.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  this  project  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to  me  and 
the  administration  of  Justice.  For  the  past  2  years  this  project  has 
been  continuouslv  assisting  In  racket  investigations  of  great  im- 
portance These  succes-sful  prosecutions  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible with  one  exception,  without  the  tremendous  volume  of  ac- 
counting labor  expended  in  each  Unless  Intimately  connected  with 
the  office,  no  one  could  have  any  conception  of  the  work  done  by 
the  25  W  P,  A  accountants  and  the  10  staff  accountants  regularly 
attached  to  mv  office 

"By  wav  of  "illustration,  mv  office  has  been  working  for  more 
than' 2  years  upon  an  organized  monopoly  in  the  electrical  indus- 
try maintained  by  fraud  and  violence.  This  contractor's  monopoly 
has  in  my  Judgment,  cost  the  national.  Slate,  and  municipal 
Kovernments.  for  electrical  work  in  the  city  of  New  York,  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  past  decade.  The  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  alone,  after  the  monopoly  has  been  broken,  would, 
In  my  Judgment,  pay  for  the  continuance  of  the  W.  P.  A,  project 
iciT  10  v^&rs 
"The 'economic  loss  to  the  community  as  a  result  of  this  racket 
has  been  tremendous,  and  Its  destruction  by  arrests  during  this 
past  week  made  an  Important  contribution  to  the  peace  and 
sccurltv  of  Industry  and  labor  In  New  York." 

After  reading  the  letter  >*e  get  an  entirely  new  concepUon  of 
seme  of  the  extraordinarily  fine  services  rendered  by  the  'W,  F,  A, 
It  appears  that  the  work  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  by  his  own  words  (and 
111  bet  he  wished  he  hadnt  written  them),  and  the  credit  for 
breaking  up  these  gangster  rings  Is  due  largely  to  the  fin^^'°[^ 
of  these  workers  which  the  Democratic  Parly  ^urn'^^hed  to  Mr 
Dewev  for  5  vears  The  .second  "thank  you"  should  come  from 
the  resultant  "fact  that  had  It  not  been  for  their  Intelligence  and 
labor  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Mr,  De^'^y  '°  8f  ,f] 
the  publlcitv  that  made  him  be  considered  as  a  Presidential 
nominee  M'r  Dewey  continued  to  use  these  able  people  for  5 
vears  without  trving  to  raise  their  pay,  kept  them  on  W,  F,  A. 
wages,  to  somelhng^ommensurate  w.th  their  value.  Gives  you  a 
rough  idea  what  might  happen  to  you  If  he  were  runmng  the 
show  This  also  elves  vou  a  rough  idea  of  the  new  group.  They 
either  do,  or  deliberately  try  to,  misinform  the  people^ 

He  is  for  participation  in  world  affairs  in  New  York  and  an 
isolationist  In  the  Middle  West,  If  this  is  the  best  l^^«de'-sh  P 
the  Republicans  can  muster,  they  ought  to  do  ^^^^i^^  P„^°"'*^"5 
Republican  here  In  Seattle  suggested  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Call 
off  their  convention,  .   ^. 

To  compare  his  wi.shy-washy  foreign  policy  with  that  of  the 
leadership   now   in  Washington  is  like  comparing  a   lnlnno^^   to  a 

king  salmon  ^  _,  ^.      a-.„„.«  *^r 

V.^.NDENBEiiG:  He  has  been  striding  up  and  down  the  Senate  for 
manv  years,  and  vou  can  search  the  Congressional  Record^  and 
you  'will  not  find  a  single  piece  of  progressive  legislation  that  he 
has  even  introduced,  let  alone  passed,  in  all  these  years  ol  mern- 
bership  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  during  the  d^Press-on 
davs  He  sat  and  watched  the  Democrats  build  up  from  the 
wreckage  his  crowd  Inflicted  Now,  he  says,  give  it  to  me  What 
contribution  did  he  ever  make  to  th°  problem  in  those  times  of 
stress''  Where  was  he  during  the  Hix)ver  days  with  his  now  so- 
called  pureed  ideas''  And  let  the  voters  of  this  Nation  recall  that 
Mr  Vandenberg  s  most  potent  actlv.ty  in  the  United  States  Senate 
was  his  recent  opposition  to  the  administration's  neutrality  legis- 
lation Let  the  people  further  recall,  and  that  should  not  be 
difficult,  that  the  thing  that  drew  us.  more  than  any  other,  into 
the  last  war  was  the  sinking  of  our  ships  by  Germany,  Without 
the  adminl.stratlons  neutrality  'bill  that  would  have  occurred 
again  Since  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  not  an  American  ship  has  been  sunk  l>ecau5e  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  Fiom  the  record  It  would  appear  that 
Mr  Vandenberg.  the  now  great  Republican  leader,  would  have  it 
otherwise  ,  .. 

Well,  our  colleague  Taft  Is  a  nice,  quiet  fellow  that  some  of  the 
big  boys  trotted  out  In  their  campaign  to  try  and  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  they  are  a  rejuvenated  crowd.  He  Is  part 
of  that  dlspul.se  And,  of  course,  the  name  "TArr"  will  have  quite 
an  appeal  to  the  old  moneybap  Republican  group  He  is  good  for 
a  lot  of  collections  to  the  campaign  fund  around  Wall  Street.  So. 
they  surged  on  him.  and  they  are  dragging  him  around  the  coun- 
try trying  to  popularize  him  by  photc^aphing  him  with  dead 
fish,  dead  ducks,  and  dead  Republicans. 


Wlllkle:  Now.  there  is  a  fine  candidate  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  head  of  the  greatest  private  utility 
corporation  in  the  United  States,  The  Republicans,  at  least  some 
of  them,  expect  to  carry  our  section  under  that  leadership  when 
the  Democratic  administration  has  brought  Into  being  in  this  sec- 
tion the  most  profound  public-utility  program  the  world  has  ever 
known  Whv.  the  very  basis  of  our  Pacific  Northwest  liberalism 
has  been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  public  ownership  of  utili- 
ties. Oh.  what  a  wreck  that  crowd  tlie  WiUkle  crowd  of  eastern 
utilitv  magnates  would  make  of  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  Surely 
they  'don't  think  the  people  of  this  section,  who  have  fought  so 
long  for  these  projects  would  believe  that  a  Wlllkle  would  mother 
and  encourage  this  program  What  havoc  would  they  play  with 
our  section,  which.  becau.«e  of  this  program,  now  enjoys  the  cheap- 
est power  rates  In  the  whole  world.  Why.  even  the  rank  and  file 
of  Republicans  in  this  community  cant  take  that  one, 

Gannett;  Then,  there  is  that  preat  liberal  newspaper  publisher 
of  New  York  Prank  Gannett,  You  will  recall  he  is  the  fellow, 
through  his  newspapers,  that  fought  the  abolition  of  sweat-shops 
in  the  garment  centers  of  upper  New  York  He  is  another  rejuve- 
nated Republican  leader.  His  great  fort  has  been  crying  about  the 
terrible   business  conditions  wrought  upon   the  country  by  those 

awful  Democrats.  ^    ,    ^    ,  „      , 

Yet  Mr  Gannett  knows.  In  his  disguise,  that  100  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  this  country,  which  he  adequately  represents,  made 
more  profits  in  1939  than  in  the  peak  year  of  1929,  He  knows 
further  that  the  first  250  corporations,  at  the  very  time  he  Is  mak- 
ing all  these  speeches,  made  more  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
by  50  percent  than  a  previous  period  last  ytar.  In  his  campaign 
of  fooling  the  people  again  he  hollers  to  high  heaven  that  the 
Democratic    administration    has    taken   the    profit   motive    out    of 

business,  .    .  „.. 

But  listen  to  this.  The  Gannett  newspapers  reported  a  net 
profit  of  $1,302,320  for  1939.  A  substantial  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  here  Is  the  real  pay-off— at  about  the  time  .this 
report  was  made  this  candidate  was  made  public  by  a  t>T>ical  "New 
Deal  business  ruining"  speech  and  a  fellow  Republican  publisher 
heralded  his  debut  under  the  caption  "A  candidate  amid  ruins. 
Poor  fellow  he  hardlv  knows  where  his  next  breakfast  Is  coming  ^ 
from  He  publishes  a  'farm  paper  in  the  Northeast.  On  March  30  in 
an  editorial  in  that  paper  he  said  feed  prices  were  too  high  In  Ne- 
braska 6  days  later,  he  told  a  group  o^  farmers  that  farm  prices  for 
feed  were  too  low  and  they  weren't  getting  enough  for  their  grain.  I 
could  go  on  with  other  Republican  hopefuls,  but  what's  the  u.se?  If 
some  sincere  Republican  came  to  Congress  to  represent  the  farmer, 
is  it  any  wonder  he  does  not  know  where  to  turn  with  that  type 
of  leadership?  Yet  the  Republicans  in  this  State  will  ask  the 
voters  this  fall  to  send  Republicans  to  the  House  and  Senate  to  fall 
in  line  with  this  tvpe  of  eastern  control.  And  further,  to  add 
to  a  croup  that  have  consistently,  in  the  Congress,  voted  asf>pst 
every  important  development  project,  defenses,  ship  lines,  and  the 
vital  things  for  the  development  of  this  section. 

The  local  Republicans  as.scmbled  here  a  few  days  ago.  I  was 
Interested  In  the  proceedings.  I  took  my  iniormatlon  from  the 
Seattle  Times.  I  assume  it  is  correct.  The  account  reads  The 
nroeram  adopted  by  the  convention  pledged  its  efforts  toward  the 
restoration  of  business  confidence,  elimination  of  fear,  and  return 
of  free  cnterprl.se  It  expressed  faith  In  public  education  as  an 
investment  for  public  funds  and  expressed  opposition  to  war. 
Now  there's  a  great  platform.  It  is  really  specific  as  to  what  this 
partv  would  do  in  meeting  our  problems.  Then  it  says  in  a  stir- 
ring" plank  "We  are  opposed  to  a  third  term  for  the  President  and 
third   termites   must    be   removed   from   office   everywhere." 

But  even  as  general  and  as  vague  and.  may  I  say,  as  typical  as 
these  Republican  planks  are,  we  have  done  and  are  specifically 
even  taking  care  of  these  things  They  might  as  well  have  come 
and  met  with  us  Business  is  maklnj;  more  profit  than  ever.  It 
would  be  boresome  to  quote  figures  .v,     «o,*   «f   t»,« 

The  fear  thev  want  eliminated  Is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
sLeclal-dcliverv'crew  that  the  Democrats  will  continue  In  power. 

As  to  the  schools,  this  adminlsiratinn  has  diverted  more  public 
funds  to  the  ccnstruction  of  school  btiildings  than  any  previous 
10  Four  thousand  new  buildings.  1.500  additions,  and  added 
fire-nrooflne  recreation  facilities  and  classrooms  to  28.000  more. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  alone,  since  1936  the  adminlstratlcn 
I  has  been  awarded  269  such  projects  with  a  total  d-natlon  of 
Federal  funds  In  the  amount  of  $3.660.221— broken  down  as  f  1- 
lows  New  construction,  36  projects  funds  $590,295:  additions.  29 
new  projects,  funds  $235,909;  remodeling.  123  projects,  lunds 
il  693  110-  additions  and  remodeling,  78  projects,  funds  $1,093,347; 
new  construction,  repair,  and  additions,  3  new  projects,  funds 
$47,560,     We  have  fared  well,  „        v.,.  i      ^ 

This  is  an  increase  in  said  activity  which  the  Republicans  laud. 

of   over    20OO';     from    the    prior    7    years       I    have    no    figures   on 

hlpher  education   but   if  the   Republicans   have  any   doubt   about 

I    that    I   suggest    thev   take  a   ride    and    Inspect   the    new    improve- 

i    ments  out  at  our  own  University  of  Washington, 

All  durlne  the  Republican  administration,  from  the  World  war 
period  on  school  construction  lapsed  A  1933  survey  showed  over 
700,000    school    children    attending    schools    either    condemned    or 

iins3  nlt^rv 

Let  s  go  further  with  cur  Republican  friends  Into  the  field 
of  public  health  Thousands  of  people,  prior  to  1932,  ''^''h  I'i'; 
incomes  cou'd  net  receive  hospitalization,  E:ich  year  over  2,000X03 
cases  of  Illness  went  without  medical  treatment.  Many  peopV  d  ed 
of  preventable  Illness      In  this  field  we  have  made  progress  witH 
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public  funds  Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  But  the  Republican 
administrations  did  notoriously  nothing  We  have  constructed  a 
hundred  and  flfty-six  new  hospitals.  66  additions,  and  remodeled 
l.«6  This  has  been  coupled  with  great  national  progress  In 
sanitation 

The  Surgeon  General  has  recently  said  that  W  P.  A.  and 
P  W  A.  sanitary  work  In  the  South  alone  had  advanced  malaria 
control  over  20  years. 

The  Republicans  could  have  Jiist  as  well  stayed  home  than  to 
have  advocated  their  war  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could 
really  carry  It  out  by  continuing  to  vote  for  me.  The  advocacy  of 
that  plan  has  been  contained  In  the  Magnuson  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res  66).  before  the  Congress  for  the  past  4  years.  I  wlU  discuss 
their  foreign  policy  later 

Then  the  convention,  says  the  Times,  heard  some  witty  remarks 
from  their  keynoter,  elected  delegates  favoring  Dewey,  and  went 
home.     Amen 

Six  days  later  one  of  the  most  prominent  Republicans  In  this 
community  suggested,  in  a  Nation-wide  news  article,  that  they 
nominate  a  Democrat  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
After  reading  the  account  of  this  convention.  I  know  Just  how  that 
fellow  feels 

I  examined  the  rest  of  their  deliberations  carefully  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  choice  gems  They  should  am.use  you  Here's  one: 
"Vhe  time  has  come  to  entrust  our  upward  spiral  of  social  progress 
to  practical  liberals,  such  as  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
provided  "  I  am  glad  they  admit  it  has  been  upward.  For  50 
years  this  same  party  turned  deaf  ears  to  these  reforms.  Here's 
another:  "The  methods  of  appropriating  and  expending  tax  money 
must  be  changed."  Yes:  Income  taxes  hit  the  Republican  lead- 
ership pretty  hard  They  would  like  to  get  into  power  again  to 
shift  it  back  to  the  housewife  with  a  sales  tax  and  to  the  homes 
with  a  property  tax  Federal  money,  you  know,  comes  mainly 
from  Income  taxation.  Then  in  conclusion  someone  suggested 
a  rallying  cry  as  follows:  "Back  to  prosperity  with  Republican 
courage."     Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  it? 

Why  do  they  want  to  be  back  in  power?  Isn't  it  fair  that  the 
American  people  point-blank  ask  the  Republican  Party  leader- 
.ehlp  what  they  Intend  to  do?  Is  it  fair  to  the  American  people 
that  they  continue  to  stuff  you  with  such  platitudes?  And,  in 
order  to  make  definite  political  Issues,  let  us  take  some  of  the 
concrete  things  the  present  administration  has  sponsored;  let  us 
take  the  cold  record,  and  ask  them  some  questions. 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  those  portions  of  the  Social  Security 
law  providing  for  unemployment   insurance? 

In  lieu  of  a  national  system  of  old-age  pen.slons.  which  I  w^lU 
speak  oX  later,  do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  present  matching 
system,  paying  little  as  It  does  In  some  States,  but  yet  a  thousand 
times  more  than  ever  paid  under  any  Republican  administration, 
upon   which  score   their  record   is  a  complete   blank. 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  minimum  wage-hour  law. 
abolishing  child  labor  and  sweatshops? 

The  law  the  Democrau  had  the  courage  to  pass,  even  though  a 
great  portion  of  its  membership  from  the  South  in  the  Congress  was 
opposed  to  it.  A  law  which  every  western  Republican  knows  helps 
western  Industry  by  allowing  it  to  compete  with  cheap  eastern  and 
•outbem  labor,  which  in  some  cases  was  being  paid  as  low  as  9 
cents  an  hour. 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  restricting  the  marketing  of 
fraudulent  securities?  The  Republicans  let  these  investment  houses 
go  higwlld      Many  of  you  in  this  very  audience  were  burned 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Bonneville.  Coulee,  and  T  V.  A. 
agencies,  which  are  bringing  to  the  rest  of  the  country  the  cheap 
electric  rates  that  we  here  enjoy?  I  can  tell  you.  however,  about 
thei«e  so-called  rejuvenated  Republicans,  that  two  of  these  projects, 
which  gives  this  State  the  greatest  future  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Is  opposed  by  tlie  Republicans  In  the  Congress  year  In  and 
year  out 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
which  saved  thousands  of  people  from  being  thrown  Into  the 
streets  here  locally? 

Are  they  against  the  Civilian  Con.servatlon  Corps?  One  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  our  administration,  saving 
thousands  of  young  men  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Idleness  and 
crime. 

Do  they  favor  the  repeal  of  Pederal  deposit  Insurance?  God 
knows,  during  their  times,  they  let  enough  banks  fail  And.  if  for 
no  other  reason  alone,  we  could  ask  the  voters  to  return  us  to  power, 
upon  the  fact  that  since  the  E>emocratlc  administration,  not  only 
can  you  put  a  dollar  In  the  bank  and  know  It  is  safe,  but  there 
have  been  comparatively  no  bank  failures.  Prior  to  this  law, 
a  thotisand  banks  failed  every  year. 

Are  they  against  the  rural  electrification  program.  Inirtituted  by 
us.  which  has  resulted  in  electrifying  1.700,000  farms  with  all  the 
benefits,  as  compared  with  744.000  before  R.  E  A  ? 

Are  they  against  our  farm-credit  and  farm-tenancy  program? 

What  have  they  got  to  say  about  Pederal  Housing?  The  city  of 
Seattle  la  now  being  favored  with  some  splendid  bousing  projects. 

Are  they  against  our  laws  recently  passed  prohibiting  convict 
labor? 

Are  they  against  the  nplendld  food-stamp  plan,  our  antllynchlng 
bills,  our  insistence,  under  Democratic  leadership,  of  railroad  labor 
Btandardfl.  extension  of  the  civil  service,  our  bills  for  the  veteran*? 
I  know  the  veterans  will  recall  that  Hoover  ran  them  out  of  Wash- 
ington with  gun  points. 


Are  they  against  the  40-year  fight,  which  finally  culminated  with 

a  Democratic  Congress,  which  passed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act? 

Are  they  again.st  the  Democratic  House  which  passed   the  Antl- 

injunctlon  Act  of  1932.  which  protects  labor  from  a  discriminatory 

use  of  injunctions  to  break  strikes? 

What  are  they  going  to  say  to  the  Pederal  employees  of  the  Post 
OlBce  Department  relative  to  our  administration  making  manda- 
tory the  40-hour   workweek? 

Let  them  tell  our  maritime  workers  whether  or  not  they  seek  to 
repeal  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 
and.  If  they  want  to  get  right  close  to  home,  let  the  Republican 
leadership  of  this  State  tell  the  people  whether  or  not  they  are 
opposed  to  many  of  the  public  works  projects  in  this  community, 
sponsored  by  this  administration.  I  refer  to  the  new  courthou.se. 
the  Ballard  bridge.  Lake  Washington  bridge,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  ship  line  to  the  Orient  from  ou.-  port,  after  the  Dollar  crowd 
had  wrecked  it.  the  new  clipper  service  to  Alaska,  the  Bone-Magnu- 
■on  cancer  bill,  and  the  many  highways,  streets,  playgrounds,  and 
other  valuable  projects  in  this  district 

Now,  we  all,  I  know,  are  a  grateful  people.  Even  some  Repub- 
Ucanr  are  grateful,  -strange  as  it  seems,  I  wonder  however,  in  local 
criticism  by  Republican  leadership  of  this  administration,  whether 
or  not  they  know  that  for  every  $3,000,000  paid  into  the  Public 
Treasury  by  this  State,  our  own  Democratic  leadership  has  been 
responsible  for  having  reallocated  back  In  valued  public-work 
projects  $7,000,000  The  actual  figures  are  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington since  1933.  has  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
$32,000,000  and  gotten  back  $74  000.000 

There  is  no  need  to  burden  you  further  Merely  compare  this 
record  with  any  1  or  any  10  Republican  administrations  So  I 
hope  that  this  convention  will  go  on  record,  not  only  with  con- 
crete planks  for  the  correction  of  abuses  remaining  to  be  tackled, 
but  also  to  go  on  record  for  the  continuation,  not  only  of  the 
social  legislation  mentioned,  but  these  other  activities  But  please 
be  specific  Let's  not  elve  to  the  pt'ople  the  same  banal  platitudes 
that  came  out  of  the  Republican  convention. 

Keep  your  platform  liberal.  We  will  win  If  we  continue  to  set 
our  sights  toward  the  rank  and  file  and  the  comman  man.  We 
cannot  fail,  as  against  the  Republicans,  because  they  have  never 
shown  the  slightest  understanding  of  his  problem.  Our  problem 
Is  still  the  same — to  continue  our  efforts  to  correct  the  abuse  of 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  power,  and  special  privilege  Specifi- 
cally, may  I  suggest  that  we  go  on  record  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  sociai-securlty  program,  so  as  to  Include  a  definite  plank  for 
national  old-age  pensions.  I  have  a  personal  Interest  in  hoping 
this  convention  will  endorse  my  Alaska  project.  I  know  further 
that  you  will  tackle  our  State  problems  with  equal  liberal  vigor. 

I  now  would  like  to  briefly  disctiss  three  timely  and  lmp<jrtant 
problems  confronting  the   party   in   this  State. 

I  have  been  hearing  some  talk  that  labor — and  when  I  speak 
of  labor  I  refer  to  txjth  the  leadership  and  the  rank-and-file 
worklngman— has  lost  sight  or  possibly  mLsiuidcr^tands  the  pur- 
poses of  this  administration  with  reference  to  their  welfare  I 
still  say  that  this  administration  has  done  more  to  carry  out  its 
pledge  to  foster  the  cause  of  the  wage  earner  than  any  admin- 
istration m  the  history  of  this  country.  That  Is  natural,  be- 
cause the  party  itself  is  comp>o^ed  of  the  worklngman,  and  he  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  our  organization.  What  we  have  done  has 
not  been  motivated  by  whether  they  would  vote  for  us  or  not, 
but  because  It  was  a  Job  to  do.  Who  has  exploited  labor  more 
than  the  big  bu-^lness  tycoons  that  are  still  the  force  behind  the 
Republican  Party ''  Who  has  called  the  laborer  more  names  than 
these  same  people  that  are  now  raising  the  finances  to  get  the 
Republican  Party  back  into  power?  I  need  not  recall  to  labor 
what  was  attempted  by  the  Weirs,  the  Pews,  the  Girdlers.  and 
others  of  that  type  who  now  make  up  the  Fmance  Committee 
of  the  Republican   Party 

Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  traditional  policy  of  labor  to 
remain  independent  of  political  forties  In  that  position,  labor 
becomes  a  more  potent  force  to  politically  accomplish  their  end. 
And  if  the  Democratic  Party  ever  turns  from  its  aim  to  aid 
labor,  then  I  say  they  should  turn,  as  a  unit,  to  another  political 
group.  I  merely  ask,  before  that  decision,  that  labor  looks  at 
the  record  of  progress  for  their  rights,  wages,  and  conditions 
under  this  administration  and  compare  it  with  their  fare  under 
previous  administrations,  rtm  and  controlled  by  the  same  crowd 
that  now  make  up  this  finance  committee  There  .should  be  no 
question  In  the  mind  of  labor  leaders  as  to  who,  as  a  party,  has 
been  their  friend.  I  know  that  there  are  some  things  and  some 
personalities  objectionable,  but  the  batting  average  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  under  thts  administration  for  labor,  careful  ly  exam- 
ined, fairly  appraised,  would  make  the  average  Republican  ad- 
mlnistrailon  look  like  a  Texas  bush'.ceguer  as  against  a  Babe 
Ruth  I  know  one  thing  further  tha'  labor  sticks  by  their  friends. 
Why.  much  of  our  criticism  has  been  based  up«in  the  accusation 
that  we  have  leaned  too  far  toward  labor  I  don't  thmk  we  have 
gone  far  enough,  and  I  think  this  convention  should  go  the  further 
distance  In  their  advocacy,  not  only  in  commendation  fcr  the  ac- 
ccmplUihment  of  labor  legislation  but  that  the  party  conllrue  a 
strong  adherence  toward  the  continuation  of  these  gains  and  labor's 
problems 

Let  me  again  come  close  to  home  by  way  of  Illustration  It  waa 
amusing  to  me  to  read  a  plank  from  th»  Republican  State  platform, 
pledging  that  party  to  be  against  all  antilabor  Initiatives  Now  I 
am  glad  they  took  th  t  stand,  but  wh-^n  it  comes  to  reward  by  way 
of   political   support    to   a   party.   I   know    that    it    Is   without    great 


difficulty  that  every  laboring  man  and  every  labor  leader  In  this 
community  knows  who  sponsored  at  last  election  the  most  vicious 
antilabor  initiative  ever  proposed  in  this  State.  We  all  know  that 
the  power  behind  the  scenes  for  that  initiative  was  composed  of  the 
men  who  now  support,  and  always  have,  the  Republican  Party  In 
ths  State  And  it  is  further  without  any  difficulty  that  eve-y 
worker  will  recall  that  during  the  last  campaign,  with  pos.sibly  one 
exception  every  Democratic  candidate,  for  high  or  low  office,  pub- 
licaily  denounced  nnd  privately  worked  for  the  defeat  of  this  meas- 
ure The  Democratic  platforms  and  every  Democratic  meeting  ad- 
vocated th;.":  defeat.  The  Republican  platform  was  then  strangely 
silent  on  the  subject.  Republican  candidates  side-stepped  the 
issue  so  I  say  it  is  amusing  to  now  see  them  In  their  desperate 
attempt  to  get  votes,  telling  labor  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
them      Labor  leaders  and  workers  are  not  fooled  that  easily. 

The  worklngman  will  recall,  and  his  memory  is  not  sliort,  that 
the  only  recognizable  Republican  contribution  to  minimum  hours 
and  wages  the  rights  to  organize  and  collective  bargaining,  was  to 
close  their  eves  to  the  whole  subject,  while  employers,  contributing 
money  to  tlie  Republican  machine,  perfected  elaborate  systems  of 
Industrial  spies  and  other  devices  to  harass  the  worklngman  I 
wish  everyone  could  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  La  FoUette 
report.  There  would  be  no  question  after  that  as  to  how  labor 
would  vote  in  reference  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Recent  events  have  given  rise  to  a  definite  American  problem. 
It  has  currently  been  called  a  "fifth  column."  Let  us  not  fool  our- 
selves nor  side-step  this  issue.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
entitled  to  know  how  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
stand  on  this  question.  However,  let  us  attack  the  problem  sanely. 
We  want  no  witch  hunts.  There  should  be  no  hysteria  about  it. 
This  party  Is  against  any  sabotage  of  our'  efforts  to  protect  this 
Nation  I  personally,  have  worked  too  hard  and  too  long  on  de- 
fense measures  to  ste  them  broken  down  by  some  sneaking  Indi- 
vidual I  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  an  outspoken  man  of  con- 
victions, and.  under  our  American  system,  allowing  the  formation 
of  all  political  parties  and  units,  that  man  can  find  a  place  to  ex- 
pound his  political  ideas  You  remember  the  injustice  of  som.e 
of  the  accusations  during  the  last  World  War  period.  And  I  cannot 
too  strongly  warn  you,  in  vour  traditional  intenseness  for  Ameri- 
canism, that  you  do  not  forget  the  very  precepts  and  underlying 
foundations  of  our  democracy,  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  assem- 
blage and  to  worship  God  as  you  please.  Let  me  further  warn 
those  within  our  party,  or  any  other  party,  who  would  abuse  that 
privilege  for  espionage  purposes,  that  It  is  the  firm  Intention  of 
this  administration  to  deal  with  them  quickly.  "^ 

Now.  let's  be  practical  about  this.  We  know  that  were  these 
people,  whether  they  be  Communists.  Fascists,  or  otherwise,  if 
they  were  to  meet  In  the  open,  form  their  political  party,  which 
under  our  American  system  they  have  a  right  to  do,  they  would 
not  in  this  State  get  a  hundred  votes  The  problem  Is,  therefore, 
that  they  know  this  too.  and  their  plan  Is  to  bore  from  within  Oh. 
let's  be  frank.  We  probably  have  some  in  our  party  of  this  type. 
I  know  the  Republicans  have  some  Fascists  In  their  organization. 
tr>-lng  to  bore  from  within.  I  know,  further.  Just  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here,  that  99'"i.».  percent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
party  are  Ju.<st  as  good  Americans  as  ever  walked  the  streets  of 
Seattle  If  the  remaining  percentage  do  not  like  that  American 
way,  if  they  have  any  objection  to  our  party,  we  can  deal  with  ihepa 
promptly,  but  we  cannot  acctise  on  suspicion,  and  the  real  Ameri- 
can wav  is  to  have  facu  before  decision.  If  we  have  been  guilty 
of  anything,  it  has  been  a  certain  American  tolerance,  and  it  is 
easy  for  those  of  the  oppo.sltion,  who  .have  been  engaged  in  few 
battles  for  tolerance  and  human  rights  to  all  of  a  sudden  arouse 
themselves  and  point  a  finger  at  someone. 

Another  crisis  faces  us  It  would  l>e  useless  for  me  to  review 
the  events  of  E^^rope  They  are  too  vivid  in  y^r  mind  The 
horror  of  war  is  close.  The  tread  of  Armies  and  the  crash  of  gun- 
fire Is  heard  around  the  world.  The  task  of  those  who  would 
enlighten  America  upon  Its  place  in  International  affairs  becomes 
extremely  difficult.  Flashing  headlines  render  many  Judgments 
obsolete  'before  they  reach  print.  Every  agency  of  enlightenment 
is  needed.  We  want  no  lesson  enforced  by  rows  of  steel.  It  Is 
time  for  cold  realism. 

It  is  probably  useless  to  remind  our  political  opponents  now  that 
our  refusal  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  might  have  contributed 
to  the  disaster.  That  our  Fordney-MacCumber  and  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs  were  expressions  of  economic  nationalism  which,  imitated 
In  other  lands,  made  for  poverty  and  disorder  in  wide  areas  of 
tht  globe  That,  although  we  led  In  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  wjien 
Japan  violated  It  In  Manchiu-la.  the  Republicans  In  power  and 
America  were  as  blameworthy  as  Great  Britain  in  failing  to  impose 
an  embargo.  These  are  without  argument.  This  is  only  to  remind. 
when  they  criticize  our  foreign  policy,  that  these  played  a  part 
In  the  conviilsions  that  now  afflict  Nanking.  That  these  are  things 
the  Republican  Party  can  answer  for. 

Turn  of  events  In  Europe  has  placed  the  problem  of  defense 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  but  this  administration  has 
rot  been  unmindful  of  our  defense  needs.  Your  delegation  in 
Ccngresa  has  not  been  asleep  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  U  amusing  to  hear  critics  say.  "What  have  you  Democrats 
been  doing  the  past  few  years?  ' 

I  have  served  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Fome  years  now,  and 
I  know  what  has  been  going  on.  If  any  Republican  wants  to  take 
up  that  cry,  let  them  go  out  to  Sand  Point.  Bremerton,  Kodiak, 
Bltka.  and  Unalaska,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  McChord  Field,  etc. 
What  was  at  these  places  prior  to  1933?     And  there  lb  more  lo  ccme. 


'    Our  Navy  Is  Inferior  to  none.     We  may  have  a  two-ocoan  Navy.     We 
have  built  gradually  and  soundly.     There  was  no  ship  construction 
during  the  previous  three  administrations.     We  nerd  more  airplanes, 
and,  of  course,  recent  events  have  taught  us  that  we  need  to  mecha- 
nize the  Armv  and  change  some  naval  tactics.     It  ha.*^  been  pointed 
1    cut  forcefully  that  now  speed  is  needed  in  this  emergei^cy,  and  so, 
I    under  thf  leadership  of  the  pro'sent  Democratic  administration,  we 
I    have  sanely  set  to  that  task.    We  are  not  only  going  about  defense 
I    but  wo  are  facing  the  truth  and  giving  the  people  tacts  and  pairing 
1    a  tax  bill  to  pav  for  It.     A  party  of  courage  In  a  campaign  year. 
I        In  this  Job  we  have  a  great  commission.     First,  dcfeni^o  shall  have 
the  right-of-way.  and  there  are  bills  passed  to  this  effect.     "There 
shall  be,"  says  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive,  "no  war  mil- 
lionaires"— meaning   no  profiteers   in  our  defense  efforts.     Senator 
Bone   and    myself   have    long   advocated    this    policy    in    the    Boiie- 
MagnvLson  bill.     Democracy  moans  moTe  to  us  now  than  ever  before; 
that   democracy    shall    survive;    therefore    let    us    talk    more    about 
duties   and   less   about    rights.     Democrats   and   Republicans   alike 
need  a  bapti.'-m  of  patriotism.     No  man  deserves  to  live  under  this 
llag  who  won't  buckle  in  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  this 
crisis  without  a  profit.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  industrialists  are 
rallying  around. 

Second,  the  tax  to  pay  for  It  l.s  based  upon  the  same  Income-tax 
theory.  It  will  be  equitable.  We  are  all  going  to  pay  our  share, 
and  God  knows  we  are  willing. 

"Tliere  is  no  need,"  says  this  administration,  "to  lose  the  gains 
made  by  labor  during  the  past  7  years."  If  the  navy  yards,  and  I 
helped  to  write  this  bill,  are  speeded  up,  the  40-hour  week  is  still 
intact.  We  said  they  might  work  48  hours,  but  if  they  did,  they 
are  to  be  paid  time  and  one-h^lf  overtime  for  it.  No  need  to  change 
any  labor  standard-  until  the  unemploved  have  been  absorbed,  and 
labor  is  willing  to  stand  In  with  us  in  this.  Neither  capital  nor  labor 
should  take  undue  advantage  of  this  situation— labor  has  not.  Let 
us  have  no  industrial  sabotage.  I  sat  in  on  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  they  cooperated  In  evei^  way — America  Is  Just  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  any  of  us. 

If  we  have  grown  soft,  events  have  made  us  realize  that  we  now 
have  to  toughen  our  fiber.     And  there  is  not  a  tougher  bunch  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Our  Job  is  to  save  America — not  Europe. 

We  are  going  to  build  our  defenses  so  as  to  In.sure  hemispherical 
defense.  We  want  no  foreign  "ism"  to  set  its  foot  here,  in  Latin 
America,  or  in  South  America,  for  that  matter.  There  is  not  an 
American  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would  not  give  to  keep 
this  hemisphere  inviolate.  The  danger  is  present.  Let  us  not  be 
fooled.  Let  us  tell  the  world  that  the  first  foreign  aggressive  foot 
J  to  be  sot  on  the  soil  of  North  or  South  America  will  be  Resisted — 
^^»nd  with  all  the  might  and  power  at  our  comjnand.  Once  the 
world  understands  that,  our  danger  Is  removed 

Seven  years  ago  the  Dem(?cratlc  Party  in  this  State  assembled 
In  convention.  It  was  a  time  of  stress,  peril,  and  fear  The 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  its  greatest  panic  and  our  very 
Institutions  were  threatened.  The  Nation  cried  out  for  leader- 
ship. The  Democrau  In  this  State  believed  they  had  found  a 
leader  to  bring  them  out,  to  the  happiness  that  was  once  the 
possession  of  every  American.  Washington  was  the  flr.st  State 
in  the  Union  to  instruct  a  delegation,  pledged  to  nominate  the 
present  Incumbent  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

That  choice  has  been  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
party  in  this  State.     That  leadership,  as  chosen,  did   not   fail. 

Again  we  are  to  meet,  and  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  direct 
another  recommendation.  Again  the  Nation  stands  In  peril.  It 
Is  a  different  kind  of  peril.  Democracy  In  the  world  Is  being 
threatened.     And   again    the    Nation    needs   strong   leadership. 

I  would  be  derelict  to  my  own  convictions  and  to  this  conven- 
tion if  I  did  not  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington follow  the  excellent  and  wise  procedure  of  7  years  ago 
and  send  to  the  Chicago  convention  another  Instructed  delegation 
to  Insist  upon  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  the  same  leader  who  tackled  the  Job  so  effectively  for 
us  in  1932.  and  who  is  tackling  this  present  peril  with  such 
dispatch  and  saneness — the  greatest  humanitarian  of  all  time — 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR  HENRY  J.  BERKOWITZ 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  aa  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry 
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J.  Berkowltz,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  entitled  "A  Million-Dollar 
Reward."    The  address  follows: 

The  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  American  press  have 
during  recent  days  carried  a  story  which  has  set  wagging  the 
tongues  of  all  the  American  people.  Dr.  Samuel  Harden  Church, 
president  of  Camegte  Institute  of  Technology,  speaking  for  a 
group  of  Pltteburgh  citizens,  has  offered  a  reward  of  SI. 000 .000 
for  the  arrest  of  Adolf  Hitler.  In  order  that  he  be  delivered  to 
the  League  of  Nations  for  trial. 

The  Idea,  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Is  fantastic,  and  it 
could  be  Interpreted  as  an  unneutral  act  Involving  our  entire 
country.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  offer  was  made  with 
any  hope  of  Its  ultimate  accomplishment,  nor  was  it  Intended 
to  be  pro-Ally  propaganda.  I  regard  It  as  a  gesture  on  the  part 
of  a  group  of  men  who  are  terrified  at  the  thought  of  this  coun- 
try t)elng  dragged  Into  the  war  as  a  result  of  that  terrible  train 
of  events  set  in  motion  by  Adolf  Hitler.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000 
Is  merely  a  symbol  of  what  these  men  believe  it  to  be  worth 
to  have  this  country  saved  from  the  Incalculable  disaster  of  war. 
It  is  fruitless  to  argue  that  the  capture  of  Hitler  would  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  fact,  all  speculation  along  these  lines  is 
meaningless.  The  whole  episode  brings  to  focus  the  important 
fact  that  nothing  is  too  great  for  the  American  people  to  pay  for 
any  Insurance  policy  against  participation  in  this  war.  There  is 
no  other  subject  today  that  so  occupies  the  American  mind.  All 
other  subjects  of  conversation  hav«  become  secondary.  All  local 
and  national  problems  are  dwarfed  by  this  tremendous  source  of 
■vcrry.  Can  we  be  saved  or  must  we  go  down  the  awful  road 
that  leads  to  the  same  precipice  upon  which  we  tottered  in  1917? 

As  a  matter  of  religion,  the  offer  of  a  million-dollar  reward  for 
Adolf  Hitler  has  particular  Interest  when  Interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  deep  desire  to  escape  disaster.  For  the  church  and  the 
synagogue,  for  rabbi  and  clergyman,  war  is  the  most  terrible  of  all 
crises 

When  war  comes  the  preacher  must  walk  along  a  path  almost 
as  narrow  as  a  razor  edge,  with  pitfalls  on  either  side.  If  on  the 
one  hand  he  becomes  an  amateur  commentator  on  the  war.  the  con- 
gregation had  better  stay  at  home  and  listen  to  the  radio.  There 
are  many  more  competent  Interpreters  of  the  news  than  the  minis- 
ter m  his  pulpit.  People  do  not  go  to  church  or  synagogue  to  get  a 
news  bulletin,  but  to  hear  some  rumor  of  God.  seme  revelation  of 
the  eternal  will  in  a  crumbling  world.  It  Is  the  preacher's  oppor- 
tunity to  take  ancient  teachings  out  of  an  ancient  book  and  give 
them  new  life.  "God  is  cur  refuge  and  o\ir  strength,  and  tver 
present  help  In  time  of  trouble." 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  razor  edge,  however.  With  a  mass 
of  human  suffer  lag  which  staggers  the  imagination,  caused  by  the 
greed  and  rapacity  of  reckless  men,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  it  or 
say  we  will  have  no  dealings  with  it.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  re- 
ligion in  wartime.  There  are  peculiar  occupational  risks  In  preach- 
ing when  the  world  takes  up  arms.  The  preacher  is  moved  by  his 
emotions  His  deep  concern  with  great  moral  questions  sweeps  him 
readily  into  crusades.  He  finds  himself  driven  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  and  he  has  to  make  choices  between  comparative 
standard"?  of  national  morality. 

After  the  last  war  a  devastating  book  was  published  called 
Preachers  Present  Arms.  That  book  ought  to  have  a  place  en  our 
desks  beside  the  Bible.  When  we  read  what  ministers  said  and  did 
bt'fore  and  during  the  last  war,  and  then  place  alongside  the  mon- 
strous evils  that  came  out  of  that  war.  for  which  so  many  preachers 
whooped  it  up  mightily,  we  may  well  bow  our  head.s  and  ask  Gcd's 
mercy.  This  book  quotes  sermons,  addresses,  and  resolutions  uttered 
by  American  ministers  and  rabbis  during  the  last  war.  I  will  quote 
only  one.  an  utterance  of  the  best-known  bishop  In  the  United 
States,  spoken  some  21  years  ago 

"This  war  Is  bringing  the  world  into  a  fellowship  and  a  brother- 
hocd  that  before  seemed  only  a  dream.  The  outcome  is  to  be  a 
sweeping  away  of  autocracy  in  all  it.s  forms  and  the  establishment 
of  democracy  and  world-wide  brotherhood,  including  those  nations 
at  this  moment  fighting  against  us  Two  thousand  years  ago  Jesus 
gave  to  the  world  th?  message  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Today 
we  stand  face  to  face  with  its  realization." 

Read  that  last  sentence  today  in  the  light  of  your  daily  papers. 
Could  any  words  be  more  Ironical?  If  we  were  to  utter  the  same 
words  today,  what  assiirance  would  we  have  that  they  would  not 
end  in  blight,  desolation,  and  rum? 

One  thing  can  be  safely  predicted,  and  that  is  when  it  is  all 
over,  the  world  will  again  be  disillusioned  as  it  was  after  1918. 
We  will  know  then  as  we  knew  20  years  ago.  that  it  was  all  a 
sinful  and  terrible  waste.  The  tragedy  of  children  of  today  is 
net  that  they  would  suffer  and  die  in  war.  but  the  sure  prospect 
that  they  would  live  to  repeat  the  embltterment  and  rude  awaken- 
ing that  came  when  the  slogans  had  lost  their  hypnotic  .*pell  and 
cur  eyes  were  opened  to  grim  reality.  We  are  Just  at  the  point 
now  where  we  are  l)eginnlng  to  forget  the  steps  that  dragged  the 
world  into  the  depths  of  September  1939.  We  forset  the  be- 
trayal of  Czechoslovakia,  the  desire  to  make  peace  with  Germany 
at    the  expense   of   Russia      We   forget    that   Lord    Lothian   said. 

"Hitler  win  be  our  buffer  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus^^ia  "  The 
policy  then  was  not  the  defense  of  democracy  nor  the  rights  of 
small  nations.  It  will  be  years  before  history  again  dares  to  put 
lt.«  verdict  upon  the  ineptitudes  and  betrayals  of  Briti.«h  and 
French  policy.  To  say  this  does  not  mean  that  I  lack  sympathy 
with  England  and  France  In  the  present  war.  As  a  Jew  I  would  be 
less  than  human  If  my  whole  heart  and  soul  were  not  wrapt  up 
In    the   catuse   of    the   Allies.     But    we   must   not   fall   to  face    the 


realities  of  history  I  truly  pray  for  some  miracle  that  will  per- 
mit America  to  remain  aloof,  because  I  know  of  no  other  means 
of  preserving  democracy  and  human  values  and  resources  for  the 
service  of  the  world  after  the  war  But  like  all  my  fellow  Amtrf- 
cans.  I  am  not  sanguine  about  the  future. 

The  more  one  sees  and  hears  of  what  Is  now  transpiring,  it 
looks  as  though  we  are  being  forced  again  to  take  sides  America 
Is  not  neutral  today.  The  overwhelming  majority  cf  our  p)eople 
are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Allied  cause  Thus,  organized  religion, 
together  with  all  other  American  institutions,  will  be  forced  into 
that  dilemma  that  It  faced  before.  It  is  enough  to  make  any 
sincere  religious  leader  throw  up  his  hands  In  despair.  I  am 
not  willing  to  predict  today  what  I  w\U  do  or  say  if  this  country 
is  forced  into  the  war  I  have  preached  peace  consistently  for 
years,  but  I  realize  now  that  we  have  been  at  war  since  1914.  and 
that  the  Intervening  years  from  1918  to  1939,  were  Just  a  breath- 
ing spell.  Not  one  evil  was  remedied,  not  one  change  was 
wrought  In  human  affairs.  The  entire  political  and  economic 
struggle,  together  with  all  the  moral  standards  of  men  and  na- 
tions, have  remained  unaffected.  We  stand  today  where  we  stood 
about  1916.  It  was  an  election  year  then,  as  it  is  now  The 
American  people  were  completely  antiwar,  and  yet  the  paralysis 
of  our  reason  and  sanity  had  already  set  In 

Today  I  only  can  suggest  to  you  how  deep  is  the  dilemma  of 
religion.  What  are  the  church  and  the  synagogue  to  do?  Shall 
they  close  their  doors  and  adjourn  the  meeting  until  It  Is  all  over, 
or  shall  they  bless  the  war  and  make  It  holy,  or  shall  they  save 
their  dignity  and  honor  by  keeping  silent  on  the  Issues  and  try- 
ing to  adopt  a  program  that  is  consistent  with  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  religion? 

In  the  first  place  it  Is  impossible  for  organized  religion  to  go  out 
of  existence  In  wartime.  It  cannot  say,  "We  ask  you  to  follow  the 
law  of  God,  but  we  are  willing  to  wait  until  you  go  out  and  murder 
your  brother  first  " 

In  the  second  place,  organized  religion  cannot  permit  Itself  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Germany  There  a  subservient  church 
was  compelled  to  issue  what  it  called  "a  word  for  proclamation  from 
the  pulpit"  shortly  after  the  war  began  last  fall.  The  spiritual 
forces  of  the  Reich  were  mobilized  In  support  of  German  arms  in 
the  following  terms: 

'The  German  people  Is  called  to  arms  for  the  land  of  Its  fathers, 
for  its  freedom,  and  for  its  honor.  We  members  of  the  German 
Church  are  consc.ous  of  our  unity  as  we  pray  for  our  people  and 
our  fatherland,  for  the  Piihrer,  and  the  armed  forces." 

By  this  statement  the  leaders  of  the  state's  church  blessed  the 
state's  banners  and  dedicated  their  Bibles  and  the  hymn  bocks  not 
as  guides  but  as  sources  of  Inspiration  for  those  who  follow  the 
PUhrer  This  statement  by  the  German  Church  was  is>ued  while 
death  and  destruction  was  being  rained  upon  the  helpless  Polish 
population  In  their  towns  and  villages.  God  deliver  the  religious 
forces  of  America  from  a  regimentation  that  would  bring  it  to  such 
a  low  estate. 

Since  the  churches  cannot  close,  and  since  they  must  not  become 
mere  echoes  of  a  propaganda  ministry,  what  is  their  place  in  our 
tlm.e?  They  cannot  evade  responsibility  for  taking  an  attitude  and 
bearing  witness  in  relation  to  the  events  which  now  hold  first  place 
In  the  worlds  attention.  Silence  and  Inaction  are  impossible.  To 
say  nothing  and  to  ignore  the  Issues  by  which  the  destiny  of  hu- 
manity will  be  determined  for  centuries  would  be  like  bearing  false 
witness.  I  confidently  t)elieve  that  no  matter  what  happen.s  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  a  nation  of  free  churches  and.  for 
the  most  part,  of  free  pulpits,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  suggest  a 
few  of  the  positive  attitudes  that  can  be  taken  at  a  time  like  this. 

1.  We  must  repent  for  the  past  errors  and  inadequacies  of  the 
pulpit 

2.  We  must  defend  the  liberties  of  press,  platform,  and  pulpit. 

3.  We  mvist  constantly  brand  war  as  evil. 

4.  E^tplore  and  expose  the  hidden  causes  of  war. 

5  Study  the  conditions  of  a  Just  peace  and  assist  In  their  fur- 
therance. 

6  Bring  help  and  comfort  In  practical  ways  to  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  war-torn  land.s. 

7.  Pray  without  ceasing  for  the  reestablishmcnt  of  universal  good 
will. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  to  which  the  synagogue  can 
cling  without  compromising  its  ideals  or  stultifying  its  purposes. 

It  Is  exceedingly  hard  for  us  Jews  to  drive  out  of  our  hearts  the 
spirit  of  militancy  In  the  face  of  the  Incomparable  outrages  that 
have  been  visited  upon  us.  If  ever  a  people  might  be  said  to  have 
a  just  cause  for  war.  It  is  the  Jew.  It  hardly  seems  as  though  there 
Is  any  choice  left  for  us.  but  war  upon  our  enemies  with  the  hope 
of  their  complete  annihilation.  Yet  no  Jew.  no  matter  how  great  his 
lust  for  revenge,  can  turn  to  his  synagogue  and  ask  its  blessing  upoa 
the  shedding  of  his  enemies'  blood.  Despite  evtrythmg.  the  reli- 
gious institution  and  its  religious  leaders  must  struggle  with  might 
and  main  to  hold  high  the  banners  of  love  and  mercy,  teaching  men 
to  resist  hatred. 

In  closing,  let  me  admit  again  the  dread  of  the  days  we  are  fac- 
ing, the  declsicns  that  they  will  require,  and  the  terrible  spiritual 
Ktn.iggles  they  will  create 

We  are  all  intensely  human,  and  while  the  church  Is  a  divine 
institution  it  is  made  up  of  human  beings  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  human  beings.  That  is  why  I  sympathize  with  the  ge.-;- 
ture  that  was  made  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  one 
most  responsible  for  this  chaos.  It  Is  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
avert  that  awful  multiplicity  of  problems — moral  and  spiritual  and 
material — that  war  brings  into  every  phase  of  hviman  life.    Would  to 
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God  a  way  mlfrht  be  found  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  ghastly 
tanjle.  but  no  !natter  what  betides,  do  not  look  to  your  religion  to 
betray  its  trust  or  to  barter  away  its  ideals  for  the  sake  of  security. 


Three  Aces  Versus  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  WAYNE    (IND  )    NEWS-SEN-HNEL 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  timely  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  dnd.)  News-Sentinel  of  June  1,  1940: 

(From  the  Fort  Wayne   (Ind.)   News-Sentinel  of  June  1,  1940] 

THREE    ACES    VE31SCS    THE    NrW    DEAL 

The  three  tiptop  American  aces  and  authorities  on  aviation  and 
air  defense  are  now  in  publicly  proclaimed  agreement  on  the 
propo-sitlon  that  President  Roosevelt's  politically  motivated  defense 
program  is  "cockeyed.  " 

That  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  American  people  sit  up.  take 
notice,  and  call  a  halt  Not  a  halt  on  effecting  actual  defcn-se,  but 
a  halt  on  the  third-termites"  partisan  procession  which.  In  MaJ. 
Al  Willlam.s'  words,  is  "tramping  In  the  death  march  of  the  British 
admirals  ■■ 

Major  Williams  recently  toured  Europe  and  intensively  studied 
the  airplanes  ai^.d  aeronautical  methods  and  organizations  of  the 
principal  powers  of  that  Continent. 

Now.  in  a  blistering  denunciation  of  the  Roosevelt  purpose  to 
help  the  Allies  at  the  expense  of  our  own  national  defense  and 
national  security,  he  has  placed  himself  on  record  somewhat  more 
vigorously  than  Col  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  Capt  Eddie  Ricken- 
bacher.  his  fellow  aces,  but  in  substantial  agreement  with  those 
two  gentlemen 

All  three  of  these  men  love  their  coiintry  above  all  other  things 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  three  have  served  their  country  well  and  ably. 

All  three  are  nationally  and  internationally  famous. 

All  three  are  recognized  as  unselfish,  nonpartisan  devotees  of 
strong  and  effective  national  defense. 

All  three  are  indisputably  experts  in  their  field. 

It  means  a  great  deal,  therefore,  that  all  three  agree  that  the 
Roosevelt  policy  l.s  not  merely  faulty  but  actually  of  such  a  character 
as  to  imperil  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  were  in  need  of  a  surgical  operation,  you  would  welcome 
the  services,  or  at  least  the  counsel,  of  the  three  foremost  surgeons 
in  America. 

If  you  were  in  need  of  legal  advice,  you  would  respect  the 
opinions  of  the  three  foremost  lawyers  In  the  country. 

America  is  now  interested  in  national  defense,  which,  all  parties 
agree,  centers  primarily  in  air  defense. 

America,  therefore,  should  welcome  and  act  upon  the  expert 
counsel  of  her  three  foremost  air-defense  authorities:  Charlie  LUnd- 
bergh.  Eddie  Rickenbackor.  and  Al  Williams. 

What  do  the.se  men  say? 

Lindbergh  .^ays  this: 

""If  we  are  in  danger  of  war.  It  Is  not  because  European  peoples 
have  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  America,  but 
because  certain  American  people  have  attempted  to  interlere  with 
internal  affairs  of  Europe.  •  •  •  we  need  not  fear  a  foreign 
invasion  unle.-s  the  American  peoples  bring  it  on  through  their  own 
quarreling  and  meddling  with  affairs  abroad  Our  eyes  should  not 
search  beyond  the  horizon  for  problems  which  lie  at  our  own 
feet.  •  •  •  There  is  no  longer  time  for  us  to  enter  this  war 
successfully.  •  •  •  i_,et  us  stop  this  hysterical  chatter  of  calam- 
ity and  invasion.  •  •  •  If  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop 
asking  for  war  No  one  wishes  to  attack  us.  and  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so  •  •  •  TTie  only  reason  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  Involved  in  this  war  is  because  there  are  powerful  ele- 
ments in  America  who  desire  us  to  take  part.  They  represent  a 
small  minority  of  the  American  people,  but  they  control  much  cf 
the  machinery  of  influence  and  propaganda.  They  seize  every 
opportunity  to  push  us  clo.scr  to  the  edge  •  •  •  Let  us  turn 
our  eyes  toward  our  own  Nation  and  its  defense." 

And  Rickrnbackcr  says  this: 

■"Elach  new  Instance  of  the  bloody  tragedy  and  suffering  In  Europe 
should  restrengthen  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep  out  of  that  war  over 
there.  •  •  •  E\'en  If  we  wanted  to  go  to  the  aid  of  France  and 
England — which  God  forbid,  unless  we  want  to  end  liberty  and  free, 
representative  government  in  this  country  for  at  least  a  century — 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  those  countries.  •  •  •  we  are  now 
enjoying  liberties  and  a  standard  of  living  which  we  certainly  will 
never  see  again,  and  which  our  children  will  probably  never  see 
again,  if  certain  forces  now  at  work  are  allowed  to  mislead  us  in  the 
next  6.  12,  or  18  months.     •     •     •     we  could  never  transport  troops 


nbrcad  In  the  present  clrcunnstances,  even  If  we  were  foolish  enoTitth 
to  want  to.  •  •  •  So  let  us  serve  free,  representative  govern- 
^  ment  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  concentratiiig  on  solving  our  real 
problems  here,  to  protect  us  from  the  menace  of  foreipn  Invasion, 
which,  m  spite  of  what  we  hear,  is  still,  at  the  worst,  a  long  way 
off.  •  •  •  TTie  greed  and  selflsliness  of  a  few.  while  reprehensi- 
ble, arc  less  to  be  feared  In  leading  to  American  entanglement  and 
Involvement  in  the  present  war  than  public  misunderstanding, 
resulting    from     mifiinformatlon    and     inflammatory     propaganda. 

•  •  •  Nothing  caui-ed  the  preeent  European  war  that  has  not 
caused  every  E^iropean  war  for  centuries.  •  •  •  Luts  keep  our 
heads  and  wcrk  for  a  real  national-defense  program — a  defense  of 
our  own  country,  not  somebody  else's.  •  •  •  What  we  need  is  an 
cnlarpement  of  the  plane-producing  industry,  subject  to  ready  con- 
version for  war  use — our  use." 

Thats  what  Kickenbacker  .says. 

Its  what  every  really  competent  authority  on  national  defense 
has  been  saying  for  weeks  and  months. 

Now.  how  about  the  third  American  ace?  How  about  MaJ.  Al 
Williams?     What  does  Major  Williams  say?     Tills: 

"Our  air-defense  development  has  been  retarded  by  politics  and 
bureaucracy.  •  •  •  For  5  years  this  administration  has  per- 
.=lstently  meddled  in  international  f>ower  politics  and,  at  the  same 
time,  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  national-defense  system  for  the 
country.  •  •  •  This  country  Is  not  the  knight  errant  of  the 
human  race.  The  blood  of  America  belongs  to  America — to  no 
man  or  group  of  men — and  It  must  not  be  shed  or  mortgaged  again 
in  foreign  wars;  nor  on  loreign  battlefields.  •  •  •  As  a  knight 
errant  of  the  human  race,  some  men  would  have  the  United  States 
pose  before  the  world,  while  the  knight's  armor,  his  sword,  and  his 
shield  are  made  of  tin  and  of  obsolescent  design.  •  •  •  Our 
aircraft  production  has  been  muddled  through  this  admlnlstrat)on"8 
persistent  dumping  of  everything  to  the  Allies.  •  •  •  \ye  are 
confronted  by  coiners  of  dangerous  international  phrases — coined 
in  subversion  of  the  safety  and  peace  of  America.  Congress  alone 
can  save  us.  and  we  alone —  we  ordinary  Americans — can  save  Con- 
gress by  telling  the.se  representatives  of  ours  that  we  are  determined 
to  mend  and  put  our  own  house  in  order  •  •  •  and  to  build 
a  defense  of  this  country.  The  President  wants  airplanes  in  great 
numbers  right  now— to  toss  Into  this  war.  If  he  wants  thotisands 
of  planes  without  waiting  to  build  Tip  an  air  force  first,  then  pro- 
duction of  planes  for  Europe  Is  his  goal — not  the  defense  of  America. 

•  •  •  President  Roosevelt's  panicky  'flight  .schedule"  for  the  air 
invasion  of  .America  is  ridiculous,  worthy  of  Hollywood,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  White  House" 

That's  what  MaJ   Al  Williams  said  to  the  National  Aviation  Porum, 
meeting  in  Wa.'^h  ngton  under  auspices  of  the  National  Aeronautical 
Association,  and  when  he  said  it.  his  listeners,  all  experts  in  aviation,, 
responded  with  loud,  long  cheers 

Congress  had  better  note  those  cheers — and  note  that  they  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  millions  in  the  great  patriotic  American  rank 
and  file — millions  without  any  official  spokesman  other  than  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 


A  Good  Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 


Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  • 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  June  5: 

IProm  the  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle  of  June  5,   1940) 

A    GOOD    EXAMPLE 

Few  things  have  been  more  stimulating  in  the  present  hour  of 
uncertainty  than  the  example  supplied  by  the  three  recognized 
party  organizations  which  have  put  aside  partisan  differences  to 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  Red  Cross  relief  drive  in  Brooklyn. 

Tlie  Democratic,  the  Republican,  and  the  American  Labor  Parties, 
acting  through  their  rifprescntatives,  agree  to  place  their  organ- 
ized party  machinery  in  motion  in  a  fund-raising  effort  to  alleviate, 
in  a  measure,  the  distress,  suffering,  and  destruction  which  have 
engulfed  millions  of  human  beings  in  Europe.  It  Is  a  three-ln-one 
effort,  beginning  next  Monday,  which  merlt-s  maximum  success. 

While  the  party  organizations  themselves  evidence  their  useful- 
ness in  an  exceptional  undertaking,  the  cause  for  which  their  serv- 
ices are  drafted  is  one  which  appeals  strikingly  to  the  true  American 
spirit  of  generosity.      *. 

It  Is  a  solemn  hope  and  prayer  that  Brooklyn's  peace-loving  in- 
habitants, now  summoned  to  give  generotisly  toward  meeting  emer- 
gency abroad,  may  never  be  called  upon  to  experience  the  same 
horror  and  terror  afflicting  those  in  whose  name  the  Red  Cross 
appeals  for  aid. 
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Hold  to  the  Fundamentals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  7.  1940 


ADDRESS      OP      MARTIN      A.      FLEMING.      CITY      JUDGE      OP 

CHATTANOOGA.   TENN. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  therein  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Martin  A.  Fleming,  city  judge  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  to  the  graduating  class  of  Father  Ryan  High 
School.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  June  6. 

This  excellent  address  contains  timely  and  wise  counsel 
to  jroung  people  upon  the  fundamentals  of  life.  Church, 
home,  schools,  and  government,  as  forcefully  pointed  out  by 
Judge  Fleming,  are  the  fundamental  institutions  upon  which 
our  lives  must  be  securely  fastened. 

HOLD  TO  THE  rTJNDAMENTALS 

We  meet  today  to  congratulate  you.  the  members  of  the  1940 
graduating  class  of  Father  Ryan  High  School,  who  are  now  complet- 
ing your  secondary  school  training,  and  I  hasten  to  add.  for  seme, 
your  final  school  work.  A  feeling  of  victory  Is  atUched  to  this 
occasion  for  you.  Abcut  12  or  13  years  ago  you  started  to  school. 
Out  of  each  hundred  boys  and  girls  who  started  with  you.  I  am 
Informed  by  educational  specialists,  that  about  50  finished  the 
grammar  school  and  about  15  are  now  graduating  from  high  school. 
and  I  am  told  that  on  the  average  only  about  2  will  complete  a 
college  course. 

You  have  made  a  good  start  for  the  trip  before  you.  having  shown 
that  you  have,  to  a  large  degree,  courage,  sacrifice,  intelligence,  and 
character,  from  which  success  comes.  This.  too.  Is  a  great  occasion 
for  your  parente.  Many  of  them  have  made  sacrifices  that  you 
might  complete  your  high-school  work.  They  may  well  feel  proud 
of  you  today.  They  are  not  looking  backward,  they  a^  looking 
forward,  filled  with  the  bopes  that  you  may  continueVprlr  training, 
that  you  may  use  your  ability  to  think,  and  that-you  will  properly 
evaluate  your  duties  as  citizens — a  task  and  obligation  you  are  scon 
to  assume. 

My  daily  task  Is  to  preside  over  a  court.  I  see  the  wrecks  of 
humanity  parade  before  me  each  day.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  fee 
that  the  neglected  child  m  the  heme  Is  most  often  a  menace  to 
society.  I  seldom  see  a  person  In  my  court  who  has  attained  the 
secondary  school  level.  I  have  concluded  that  the  child  v.ho  dees 
not  attend  church  and  who  does  not  have  Christian  teachings  and 
the  Christian  controls  Is  seriously  handicapped  in  this  great  rac? 
for  right  thinking,  right  living,  and  Christian  citizenship  Seldom 
do  I  see  a  person  in  my  court  who  has  been  trained  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  citizenship,  the  responsibilities  of  voting,  the  cooperation 
of  one  citizen  with  another,  the  loyalty  of  a  citizen  to  his  State 
and  Nation. 

These  dregs  of  society  as  a  rule  are  those  who  desire  to  get  all 
amd  give  nothing.  They  can  picture  mountainlike  the  faults  of 
the  other  fellow  but  can  never  see  the  troubles  of  their  own.  They 
are  practically  always  leeches  of  society  and  .<^ldom  are  they  the 
conscientious  contributors.  A  noted  crime  expert  said  the  other 
day  that  in  order  for  a  criminal  to  be  successful  he  must  start  his 
career  before  he  is  12.  reach  the  height  of  his  career  by  the  time 
he  Is  18.  and  be  killed  by  a  gangster  or  policeman  by  the  time 
he  Is  22  and  leave  an  estate  valued  at  le  s  than  $100 

I  wish  to  speak  this  evening  briefly  on  the  subject.  Hold  to  the 
Fundamentals  I  am  bold  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  church 
that  believes  more  fundamentally  than  the  Catholic  Church  that 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  government  are  the 
essential  features  of  our  society  that  must  be  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  posterity  better  Improved  and  finer. 

May  I  speak  briefly  on  the  home? 

The  home  is  the  main  institution  of  society.  The  early  years 
of  a  child's  life,  as  jrou  know,  are  the  most  impressionable.  They 
are  the  years  that  yield  most  quickly  to  Christian  teachings  and 
controls.  They  are  the  years  when  proper  moorings  are  Im- 
planted, when  the  right  sense  of  dlrectloi:s  are  given  the  child.  I 
was  Impressed  by  a  short  story  that  I  read  a  few  years  ago  A 
governor  of  a  State  had  a  holiday.  He  decided  to  visit  the  peni- 
tentiary and  Interview  the  10  prisoners  In  death  row.  He  found  that 
they  all  were  Intoxicated  at  the  time  they  committed  the  crimes. 
They  wer&^lth  bad  companions  and  they  all  had  had  ver\-  very 
Uttle  moral  ilcd  Christian  training.  I  feel  that  the  time  to  prevent 
crime  Is  in  the  high  chair  and  not  the  electric  chair 

I  hope  that  the  home  as  a  social  Institution  will  soon  regain  the 
place  In  society  tliat  it  once  occupied.     It  Is  not  a  point  of  de- 


parture, as  our  fellow  Catholic  has  said.  Father  Flannagan.  of 
Boys  Town,  has  repeatedly  said.  'There  is  no  such  thing  a.s  a  bad 
boy";  he  has  said  frequently  that  there  are  neglected  children, 
and  that  a  diHerent  set  of  circumstances,  a  set  of  intelligent.  Chris- 
tian parents  would  have  changed  the  picture  entirely.  Napoleon 
once  said  that  the  greatest  need  was  Christian  homes  and  parent-s. 
He  was  not  always  wrong.  Again  I  say  that  if  we  have  more 
Christian  training  In  the  homes,  we  will  reduce  otir  divorce  rate 
in  society. 

There  are  jtist  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world — the  pood  and 
the  bad.  The  good  want  to  do  right  because  it  is  right.  The  bad 
want  to  do  wrong  because  the  wrong  is  attractive  to  them.  I  can- 
not reiterate  too  often  that  we  need  Christian  teachings  In  the 
home. 

Secondly,  the  school.  The  school  is  a  great  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  It  has  become  a  great  business.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  over  30.0O0.C00  boys  and  girls  daily  attending 
school,  that  there  Is  a  810  000.000  000  plant  housing  and  accom- 
modating these  ycung  citizens,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  educa- 
tion In  our  Nation  exceeds  »3 .000 .000 .000.  I  visited  the  largest 
public  schco'  in  the  South  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  speak  to  their  2.500  students.  Later  I  visited  a  classroom  and 
conducted  a  forum  discu.=sion.  I  was  greatly  Improssed  by  the 
extenslveness.  the  democracy,  and  the  soundness  of  their  teachings. 
It  seems  to  me  as  I  read,  visit,  and  dlscxiss  the  dally  problems, 
that  the  high  .schools  are  sticking  to  the  fundamentals.  Mo=t  of 
the  teachers  are  native-born,  conservative,  and  are  not  indoc- 
trinated v.ith  the  philosophy  of  free  thinking.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand the  term  "free  thinking."  I  mean  as  it  applies  to  the 
undermining  of  the  basic  teachings.  Much  of  the  false  teaching, 
I  feel,  is  being  done  in  the  higher  institutions.  There  are  those  " 
who  advocate  the  "isms":  many  of  whom  parade  under  the  cloak 
of  academic  freedom.  There  are  these  who  preach  race  hatred,  free 
love,  and  infidelity.  I  maintain  that  an  institution  that  permits 
such  teachings  to  go  on  should  not  be  tolerated  In  a  Christian 
country. 

The  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  must  be  trained  If  the  child 
Is  to  be  fully  educated  A  person  with  a  trained  hand  may  make  a 
decent  living,  but  Till  he  live  a  contributing  life?  A  person  with  a 
trained  mind  may  bo  able  to  understand  history,  marhematics.  or 
Jurisprudence,  buc  what  good  would  that  trained  mind  be  If  he 
spends  a  big  portion  of  his  life  reading  history  or  calculating  the 
number  of  years  in  his  pr-scn  sentence?  An  educational  institu- 
tion stipremely  equips  a  boy  or  girl  when  it  sends  him  forth  capable 
of  earning  a  living,  with  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  heart  that  boats 
sympathetically  for  the  unfortunate,  who  loves  his  fellow  man  and 
who  lives  a  life  of  Chrlsti.in  service. 

Our  American  people  have  a  reverence  for  education  Education 
Is  expK=nsive.  but  the  people  bear  the  cost  willingly  in  the  hope  that 
finer  citizenship  will  be  the  reward.  I  urge  you  young  people  to 
crntinue  ycur  educational  trainln><  If  It  is  at  all  possible  If  you 
can't,  remember  the  will  to  grow  was  learned  by  Lincoln  after  he 
attended  school  about  2  years,  as  well  as  it  was  by  Woodrow  Wllf-on, 
who  attained  the  highest  degrees.  A  school  Is  not  a  place  where 
failures  can  be  transformed  Into  Solomons,  but  It  Is  the  best  place 
to  enter  the  field  ct  learning. 

Thirdly.  I  would  urge  you  to  participate  actively  in  government. 
Wars  are  going  on  in  Europe.  Thousands  of  innocent  people  will 
lose  their  lives  This  is  the  time  for  us  to  keep  cool.  calm,  and 
think  twice  before  we  do  too  much  speaking.  This  Is  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  us  to  be  deliberating  the  prices  of  democracy  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship  The  cost  of  freedom  and  democracy  has 
been  expensive.  The  monuments  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  and 
Kings  Mountain  speak  in  unmistakable  terms  the  truth  of  their 
assertion  that  democracy  did  not  come  free.  Men  like  Nathan 
Hale  and  Sam  Davis  have  Immortalized  the  spirit  of  freedom.  These 
j-oung  men  regretted  that  they  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  the 
cause  they  loved.  Men  like  Washington.  Grant.  Lee.  Pershing,  and 
thousands  of  others  have  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  winning  an 
Imperishable  place  in  this  struggle  for  democracy 

We  have  not  been  a  warlike  nation  since  our  t>eeliin!ng.  I 
read  an  interesting  statement  a  few  days  ago  from  a  n-^w  book.  It 
said  that  since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  about  163  years  ago. 
we  had  participated  in  6  wars  lasting  23  years  In  the  same  span 
of  time  England  has  taken  part  in  54  wars  lasting  102  years,  and 
France  had  taken  part  in  53  wars.  la.sting  99  years  Our  main 
achievement?  have  come  from  our  peaceful  activities  and  not  our 
wars.  The  fundamentals  of  democracy,  freedom  of  press,  sp>eech, 
and  assembly  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  must  be  exercised 
If  they  are  to  be  preserved.  I  recommend  that  you  young  peo- 
ple actively  participate  In  the  various  phases  of  citlzen-hip  Never 
fail  to  vote  in  any  election.  A  voting  man  is  a  contributing  man. 
A  voting  man  Is  a  respected  man. 

Again  I  say  the  day  for  you  to  assume  the  leadership  for  con- 
structive civic  enterprise  Is  not  far  In  the  distance.  See  your  tasks 
clearly,  assume  your  respcn-sibllities  uncomplainingly,  and  do  your 
duties  as  citizens  gladly.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  his  own 
epitaph  he  did  not  write  about  the  political  offices  that  he  had 
held,  not  even  the  Presidency  He  wrote  about  his  civic  achieve- 
ments. 

Lastly,  love  your  church  It  seems  unnecessary  that  I  dwell  on 
this  phase  of  ycur  life.  I  realize  that  the  church  has  a  big  task 
in  training  the  conscience  of  the  person.  I  have  remarked  a  thou- 
sand times  that  a  person  could  not  possibly  have  a  conscience  who 
could  kill  a  man,  be  brought  to  the  Jail,  and  within  an  hour  be 
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asleep  and  perfectly  forgetful  of  any  of  the  experiences  attendant 
to  such  an  awful  crime.  To  keep  alive  a  conscience  that  acts  aa 
a  stop  sign  to  the  acts  of  wrong,  Is  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  a  church  The  Christian  tasks  of  the  church  are  too  well  known 
to  all  of  you  for  me  to  repeat. 

If  you  have  a  proper  sense  of  the  values  of  the  fundamentals  and 
hold  fast  to  them.  I  do  not  fear  your  future.  Yours  Is  a  life  of 
Joyous  service,  with  a  multitude  of  friends  and  a  peace  of  mind 
that  knows  no  equal.  Again  I  congratulate  you  and  your  parents 
and  wish  for  you  life's  best. 


Where  Did  the  Seven  Billion  Go? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,        Friday.  June  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  AMERICAN 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  who 
have  felt  a  sense  of  security  because  they  believed  their  Gov- 
ernment was  preparing  for  national  defense  have  a  right  to 
inquire  specifically  as  to  the  use  made  of  the  $7,000,000,000 
appropriated  for  national  defense.  Tne  inquiry  is  even  more 
pertinent  now  that  the  debt  limit  Is  to  be  Increased  by  $4,000,- 
000.000  and  a  drastic  ta.x  increase  Imposed  upon  the  people  for 
national  defense.  The  people  should  be  realistic  enough  to 
demand  information  from  the  administration  as  to  whether 
this  tax  money  is  to  be  used  for  our  national  defense. 

If  the  situation  Is  so  critical  that  the  President  should  re- 
quest power  to  order  out  the  National  Guard  to  defend  this 
Nation  from  a  "fifth  column"  or  to  quell  disturbances  in 
nearby  nations,  I  wonder  to  what  extent  this  country  should 
strip  itself  of  its  own  means  of  defense  and  stand  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  emergency  with  Uncle  Sam's  hands  liter- 
ally tied  behind  his  back.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  dis- 
.astrous  than  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  military  implements 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcop.r.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Herald  and  American,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  under  date  of  May  25,  1940: 

[FYom  the  Herald   and  American  of  May  25.   1940 1 

WHERE   DID    THE   SEVEN   BH-LION    GO:' 

As  Important  to  the  country  as  the  approprlat'.on  of  the  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  thai  President  Roosevelt  has  asked  for  the 
country's  defense  are  these  questions  that  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans are  asking  this  admlnl.stratlon: 

What  has  become  of  the  $7  000.000.000  that  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  Army.  sea.  and  air  defense  In  the  last  6  years? 

What  h.Tve  we  to  show  for  It? 

If  $7,000,000,000  have  left  us  defen-seless.  what  will  become  of 
the  new  billion  and  a  quarter  that  Congress  is  ready  to  appro- 
priate? 

Senator  Bennett  Clark  of  Missouri  has  already  demanded  Infor- 
mation as  to  what  had  happened  to  these  se^'vn  billions 

"Money  that  has  been  poured  down  a  rat  hole!  "  exclaimed  the 
Senator 

Are  we.  then,  to  have  more  of  this  "rat  hole"  policy  or  genuine 
and  immediate  defense? 

Waste  would  seem  to  be  the  only  stable  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration 

A  ct.ngresslonal  Investigating  committee  has  just  reported  that 
the  administration  of  the  W.  P.  A.  throughout  the  Nation  has  been 
marked  by  "waste,  politics,  private  gain,  and  benefits  to  Com- 
munists" 

If  there  has  been  waste  of  money  in  a  profoundly  human  activity 
of  the  administration,  like  the  W.  P.  A.,  this  waste  policy  might 
apply  to  appropriations  for  defense  as  well,  and  certainly  we 
ought  to  have  f-ome  defense  after  spending  $7,000,000,000. 

But  we  haven't  got  it! 

Seven  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  and  we  are  utterly  un- 
prepared 

Testifying  behind  closed  doors,  the  high  command  recently  un- 
folded the  starthng  facts  that  we  have  a  protective  force  so  poorly 
equipped  that  it  is  actually  short  of  uniforms  and  blankets  and 
that  our  bombers  are  so  outmoded  that  "It  would  be  suicide  to 
send  them  against  modem  equipment." 
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That's  only  a  detail  In  our  unpreparednesa. 

It  Is  a  hideous  scandal 

Another  $7,000,000,000  might  be  spent  by  Incompetent  New  Deal 
politicians  and  we  would  still  be  unprepared. 

We  are  unprepared  after  6  years  of  bopus  preparedness  because  we 
have  been  ruled  by  men  apparently  more  concerned  as  to  whom  the 
public  moneys  wtnt  to  than  to  what  they  went  for 

Let  us  now  have  genuine  preparedness."  not  merely  a  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  people's  money  by  and  to  the  politicians. 

Let  us  investigate,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  W.  P.  A.  and  other 
Government  projects 

Unquestionably,  we  f^hall  find  the  same  waste  everywhere,  the 
s^me  political  favoritism  if  not  corruption,  that  an  investigating 
congressional  committee  has  already  found  in  the  W   P.  A. 

If  there  has  been  anv  corruption  or  political  chicanery  in  the 
handling  of  our  $7.000  000.000  defense  fund— that  comes  danger- 
ously near  to  being  treason  in  our  present  defenseless  State 

Let  us  save  the  Nation  from  extravagance  and  political  corruption. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  empty  shell  of  preparedness. 

False  preparedness  might  destroy  our  Nation. 

We  must  act  promptly  and  vigorously  to  save  It. 

We  must  have  visible  results. 

We  must  cut  out  all  waste,  all  partisanship,  all  personal  ambition. 
Seven  billion  dollars  for  defense  h:  vc  disapp>eared. 

Congress  should  find  out  where  it  went  to. 

With  $7,000,000,000  spent  for  defense  we  ought  to  be  Impregnable. 

But  we  are.  instead,  the  most  vulnerable  lirst-class  power  In  the 
world. 

The  American  people  demand  an  accounting — now.  They  demand 
defense,  not  politics. 


Aid  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  A  16-"yEAR-OLD  HIGH-SCHOOL  CTRL 
PLEADING  FOR  THE  AID  OF  CONGRESS  IN  EXTENDING  AID 
TO  THE  ALLIES 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  I  re- 
ceived today  from  Margie  Alice  Davis,  a  16-year-old  high- 
school  girl.  Mis.s  Davis  implores  Congress  to  provide  imme- 
diate aid  for  the  Allies,  and  I  commend  the  expressions  of  this 
young  girl  for  your  reading. 

FRANKroPT.  N.  Y..  June  6.  1940. 

Deab  Congressman  Douglas:  I  can't  understand  why  our  Con- 
gress will  not  help  the  Allies,  the  countries  with  whom  we  have  had 
such  amicable  relations  for  years  and  years.  Why  should  we  care  If 
Germany  likes  us  or  not?  The  Germans  are  Just  vandals,  going 
about  destroying  all  the  t)eauty  in  the  world  and  wiping  out  the 
work  of  centuries  with  a  few  moments'  bombing.  Some  people 
don't  realize  that  as  scon  as  Germany  finishes  up  in  Europe,  If 
she  can.  she  will  be  right  over  In  this  hemisphere,  trespassing  on 
our  neutrality  And  the  time  to  stop  Germany  Is  now.  We  can't 
wait  until  she  gets  so  powerful  that  we  shall  be  beaten.  Everyone 
is  so  sxire  that  after  we  get  our  new  air  force  we  will  be  uncon- 
querable, bvit  you  can  never  tell  The  Germans  say  God  Is  \iith 
them  It  can't  be  the  real  God.  because  He  must  be  with  England 
and  Prance.     They  probably  mean  the  god  of  war. 

I  positively  do  not  mean  that  we  should  send  our  boys  over  there 
to  fight,  but  I  do  think  we  might  cooperate  In  every  way  and  send 
the  Allies  airplanes  by  the  hundreds,  tanks,  guns,  part  of  our  food 
sxirplus,  several  warships,  and  other  necessities  Imagine  what  that 
would  do  to  their  morale,  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  at  all.  Germany 
might  not  like  it.  but  what  do  we  care?  After  all.  we  may  pretend 
that  It  would  cau.se  us  a  great  deal  of  aniruish  to  cut  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  her.  but  really  it  would  make  very  little  difference  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country.  It  would  make  mora 
Jobs  If  we  were  to  Increase  our  production  of  war  materials,  thus 
making  conditions  much  better  in  this  country. 

Please,  oh.  please  do  something.  If  you  possibly  can.  I  know  many 
other  people  who  feel  as  I  do  that  Germany  must  be  beaten  for 
once  and  for  all.  right  now.  I  don't  see  liow  you  Congressmen 
can  possibly  think  that  Hitler  won't  try  to  come  over  here  after 
he  mops  up  Europe  I  think  that  In  your  heart  cf  hearts  you 
realize  the  fact,  and  would  like  to  help  the  Allies  and  sma.sh  Hitler. 
What's  the  use  of  pretending  that  you  don't  care?  Everyone  else 
in  the  country  does,  and  they  want  the  Allies  to  win  This  letter 
Isn't  war  hysteria,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  war,  but  I  should  be 
one  of  the  first  to  eulLbt  for  ambulance  driving  or  some  such  task. 
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I  ]'.!st  fpel  that  W9  sho\i!d  help  England  and  France,  two  democratic 
nations  such  as  ourselves,  with  all  the  supplies  and  everything  else 
they  want  You  say  then  that  this  would  make  Germany  declare 
war  on  us.  What  of  it?  I  say  I  guess  Germany  Is  pretty  busy 
without  coming  over  here  right  now  Please  try  to  do  something. 
I'm  trusting  in  you  to  start  the  movement.  Think  ol  America 
before  you  refuse  to  help  the  Allies. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Margie  Alice  DA\^s. 


The  Duty  of  Congress  to  Remain  in  Session  in  This 

risis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  legislate  in  this 
Chamber  the  war  in  Europe  continues  without  abatement. 
The  drive  which  is  now  being  made  into  France  by  the  Ger- 
n^an  hordes,  in  which  every  known  mechanized  unit  of  de- 
struction is  employed,  should  cause  all  of  our  people  to  keep 
calm  and  to  repel  the  war  hysteria  which  seems  to  permeate 
the  very  atmosphere  which  we  breathe.  I  am  confident  that 
the  wish  and  the  will  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  is  that  we 
do  not  become  involved  in  this  European  war.  and  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  their  prai-seworthy  determination  thai  we 
keep  out  of  this  conflict.  We  need  our  men  and  boys  of 
America  that  they  may  engage  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades 
of  civil  life  within  the  borders  of  our  country.  We  do  not 
subscribe  to  any  policy  which  will  lead  us  closer  to  this  war. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  legislate  wisely  and  very  cautiously 
in  this  critical  period  and  to  the  end  that  we  may  avoid  any 
involvement  in  this  foreign  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress,  released 
a  vast  number  of  our  United  States  Navy  planes,  and  vast 
stores  of  war  munitions,  to  the  Allies  for  their  use  in  this 
war.  We  have  heretofore  assumed  a  passive  attitude  in 
the  role  of  an  observing  nation — and  it  has  been  the  wish 
and  will  of  the  Congress  that  we  remain  neutral  in  this  con- 
flict— but  the  action  taken  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  rushing 
all  available  supplies  for  immediate  use  by  the  Allies  in  this 
war  materially  changes  our  position:  we  are  no  longer  an 
observing  and  neutral  nation;  we  are  a  participating  nation 
In  this  conflict.  In  other  words,  the  President  has  entered 
our  Nation  in  this  war-^all  contrary  to  the  wish  and  the 
will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  Al- 
most immediately  a  warning  was  is.sued  by  those  who  speak 
for  the  Italian  Government  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  of  America  must  keep  out  of  this  war  or  suffer  in- 
vasion. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  one  act  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  this  Nation  might  be  the  act  which  would 
involve  us  in  war — it  might  well  be  the  sole  cause  of  sending 
our  men  and  boys  into  this  tenible  conflict,  and  it  might  be 
that  step  which  would  send  an  untold  number  of  our  kith 
and  kin  into  a  war  wh'ch  would  take  its  toll  in  human  life. 
We  must  exercise  caution;  we  must  proceed  slowly;  we  must 
avoid  participation  in  this  European  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  proposed  that  certain  legislation 
should  be  enacted  which  would  extend  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  power,  in  peacetime,  to  exercise  full 
control  over  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves 
and  that  with  such  power  to  extend  the  further  right  to  call 
those  branches  of  our  military  forces  into  active  duty  and  to 
assign  them  for  service  cither  within  or  without  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  President  might  see 
fit.  This  is  a  most  unusual  request  for  additional  power  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  May  I  say  that 
altogether  too  much  power  has  already  been  granted  to  the 
President,  and  too  little  power  remains  in  the  Congress. 


The  job  of  determining  our  policies  in  this  critical  period  is 
far  too  big  for  any  one  man  to  assume — it  is  a  job  in  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have  the  right  to  extend 
their  voice  and  their  aid.  I  am  convinced  the  people  desire 
their  representatives  to  aid  during  this  national  emergency 
in  their  effort  to  keep  our  country  out  of  this  war;  they  do 
not  entrust  their  destiny  to  any  one  man.  and  they  do  not 
entrust  their  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  their  sons,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  because  he  appears  to  be 
leading  our  Nation  into  war.  as  he  has  led  us  into  the  greatest 
debt  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  represent  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  may  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
all  of  our  people  are  vitally  interested  in  everything  which  is 
done  respecting  our  foreign  policy;  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  calling  out  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserve,  and  they  have  an  interest  in  the  question 
of  where  they  are  sent  in  this  critical  period;  they  are 
interested  in  everything  that  is  done  in  this  critical  period 
which  might  tend  to  lead  us  nearer  this  European  war.  Our 
people  want  peace;  they  do  not  want  war.  They  do  not 
want  any  act  committed  by  our  military  forces  which  might 
engender  a  hatred  against  us;  they  want  ever>'  officer  and 
every  public  servant  to  keep  his  feet  upon  the  ground  and 
to  exercise  clear  thinking  at  all  times  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
volvement in  this  war.  Our  people  want  the  combined 
thought  and  wisdom  of  their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  aid  in  shaping  the  policy  which  our  Nation  should  pursue 
in  this  hour  of  anguish  and  distress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  the  people  of  our 
country  do  not  want  to  entrust  any  one  man  with  the  sole 
authority  and  the  sole  power  to  determine  our  policies  re- 
sp>ecting  the  war  or  our  involvement  in  it.  They  want  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  all  of  these  highly  important  questions,  which 
might  well  mean  the  loss  of  life  to  an  untold  number  of 
Americans  in  war,  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  end  of  liberty  and  freedom  in  this  land  we  love. 

Let  us  remain  in  session  during  this  crisis,  and  let  us  legis- 
late respecting  the.se  highly  important  problems  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  people  of  our  country. 


Amendments  to  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DEL.\WARE 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WILMINGTON    (DEL.)    JOURNAL-EVERY 

E\'ENING 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

editorial   from   the  Journal-Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington, 

Del.,  for  June  6: 

[From  the  Wilmir.gton    (Del  )    Journal-Every  Evening  of  June  6. 

19401 

LABOR   LAW   REVISION 

In  voting  to  take  up  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Wagner 
Act  at  this  session  the  Hcu.=e  has  made  a  sound  decision. 

While  the  Nation  Is  In  the  throes  of  carrying  out  the  vast  new 
program  for  national  defense  a  solid  basis  for  Industrial  peace  will 
be  net^ded  more  than  ever  before.  We  should  have  the  smoothest- 
working  machinery  which  can  be  devised  for  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  it  should  be  administered  by  a  fair-minded 
and  unbiased  board. 

No  one  can  honestly  pretend  that  the  present  Board  and  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  are  really  adequate  to  meet  this  need  The 
act  has  numerous  serious  flaws.  The  board  has  thoroughly  dis- 
credited Itself  by  Its  evident  bias  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  organized  workers  and  employers  of  labor.     Even  11  It  menda 
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its  ways  It  will  be  badly  handicapped  at  the  start  by  its  past  record 
and  the  reputation  It  has  won  as  a  troublemaker. 

There  is  no  question  of  our  need  for  Industrial  peace  Ships, 
planes,  and  motors  cannot  be  built,  factories  erected,  raw  materials 
transpcrteci  and  men  taught  new  skills  with  the  required  speed 
unless  labor  and  Industry  lend  luU  cooperation  to  the  task.  Costly 
strikes  at  this  crucial  p>erlod  will  tlireaten  not  merely  our  economic 
welfare  but  our  national  security. 

The  amendment*  which  are  before  the  Hou.'se  now  were  not. 
of  course,  framed  with  the  present  situation  in  mind.  It  may  well 
be  advisable  in  the  months  ahead  to  set  up  new  and  better  ma- 
chinery to  handle  the  problem  than  anything  that  has  been  sug- 
gested so  far.  But  the  revisions  already  framed  form  a  prOfTram 
which  has  been  considered  carefully  and  can  be  adopted  without 
delay.  They  will  put  the  Government  in  a  far  betttr  position 
than  It  !&  under  the  present  law  and  the  prest^-nt  Board  to  deal  with 
tlie  situation. 


Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR    BARUCH  BRAUNSTE3N 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarts  in  the  Record.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  insert 
an  article  entitled  "Anti-Semitism — Symptom  of  the  Disease 
That  Kills  Great  Nations."  This  article  is  interesting  in  the 
fact  that  the  writer  takes  a  most  extraordinary  view  of  a 
condition  which  is  of  little  importance.  He,  of  course,  is 
entitled  to  his  own  viewpoint,  for.  after  all.  such  rights  are 
protected  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Like- 
wise, others  have  the  same  right. 

This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  Newman,  who  some 
time  back  took  exception  with  my  stand,  which  is  Iwsed 
entirely  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic. 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
ask  those  who  read  this  to  study  it  very  carefully,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  find  a  most  extraordinary  reasoning,  which 
I  shall  discuss  at  some  future  date. 

ANn-SEMmSM— SYMPTOM    OF   THE   DISEASE  THAT    KILLS    GREAT    N.^TIONS 

(By  Dr   Baruch  Braunsteln) 

(The  following  Is  a  .speech  delivered  before  the  Institute  on  Con- 
temporary Jewish  Affairs,  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  in  Wasliington  on  December  12.  1939  and  published 
In  Vital  Speeches.) 

The  most  tragic  fact  of  Jewish  history  is  that  one-third  of  all  the 
Jews  of  the  world,  numbering  altogether  less  than  16000.000.  are 
either  exiled  or  exterminated  or  facing  exile  and  extermination: 
6C0.O0O  In  Germany.  250.000  in  Austria,  400.000  In  Czechoslovakia, 
12.000  In  Memel.  three  and  one-half  millions  in  Poland. 

A  few  years  ago  we  ridiculed  Robert  Nathan'.s  prophetic  in.=ight  In 
his  remiik;tble  little  bx)k.  Road  of  Ages.  He  envisages  all  J-ws  of 
Europe  exiled.  No  nation  offers  them  hospitality.  So  they  b>gin 
the  long  trek  to  the  Gobi  E>esert.  This  is  no  longer  a  figment  of 
the  poets  imagination  but  a  hard  cruel  fact  For  this  fate  even 
the  darkest  persecutions  of  Jewish  history  has  not  prepared  the 
mcd?ru  Jew.  In  former  times  exiled  Jews  always  had  some  place  to 
go.  When  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Palestine,  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  welcomed  them.  France  welcomed  the  exiled 
English  Jews  in  1290.  Each  time  Prance  expelled  her  Jews  in  the 
fourteenth  century  they  could  go  to  Germany.  Spain,  and  Italy. 
When  the  catastrophe  befell  rich  and  prosperous  Spanish  Jewry  in 
1492.  the  Empire  of  the  Turks  eagerly  invited  them.  The  Russian 
pogroms  of  the  last  century  found  Americas  gates  open  Today, 
however,  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  millions  of  Jews  thrust  into 
exile  without  a  welcoming  sign  from  any  nation.  Even  the  inter- 
governmental refugee  committee,  grateful  as  we  are  for  the  lofty 
spirit  that  brought  It  into  being,  finds  few  havens  for  the  exiles. 
They  sail  the  seven  seas  In  boats  that  are  unseawnrthy  and  find  ports 
shut  in  their  faces.  They  storm  across  land  borders  to  find  bayonets 
of  the  frontier  guards  ttirning  them  back.  Fot  these  kind  of  tragic 
times  modern  Jews  are  utterly  unprepared. 

What  has  happened  Is  this:  Based  en  a  Hegelian  conception  of 
the  racestate.  the  leaders  of  the  New  Germany  are  determined  to 
construct  a  raceemplre  ( Volksgcmelnschaf  t ) .  This  new  philosophy 
tciches:  "Wherever  Germans  live  there  Is  Nazi  Germany."  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Mcmel,  Danzig.  Poland,  have  now  become  Germany 
on  the  thesis  that  "Wherever  Germans  live  there  is  Nazi  Germany." 


Nor  is  the  process  of  Germantzatlon  of  Europe  completed.  There 
are  Germans  In  Switzerland  Three  Belgian  provinces  are  German. 
so  is  Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Hoisteln  is  German.  Tliere  are 
Germans  in  Hungary.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia.  All  this  means  that 
these  places  belong  to  Nazi  Germany.  Indeed,  they  ore  Nazi  Ger- 
many by  virtue  of  Germans  living  "in  their  borders.  This  augurs 
ill  for  both  the  future  of  Europe  and  for  the  Jews  still  living  tliere. 
Once  Hitler  creates  the  Pan  German  Europe  (In  which  Germany 
"pans"  Europe),  we  must  reconcile  ouiselvcs  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
present  situation. 

Now  If  I  could  be  convinced  that  Hitler's  ravenous  appetite  would 
be  satisfied  with  Europe,  then  we  would  write  "flnls"  to  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Europ-? — and  fear  no  more  I  cannot  be  taken  In. 
Some  call  Hitler  a  madman.  More  precisely  he  t>elieves  himself  to 
be  a  messhih,  moved  by  a  pa-^slcn  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
New  Germany  ought  to  be  the  pattern  for  all  the  world.  That  as 
he  has  convinced  the  Germans.  C7<»chs.  Poles,  et  al..  the  Jews  were 
their  misfortune,  so  he  passionately  desires  to  convince  the  world 
they  are  the  misfortune  of  all  people  everywhere.  This  is  a  genuine 
fear  Prof.  L  B  Namler  of  the  University  of  Manchester  voiced  It: 
"When  the  head  of  Louis  XIV  fell,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  felt 
their  necks,  and  now  that  the  blow  has  fallen  upon  German  Jewrv. 
all  the  Jewries  of  the  world  are  wondering  what  will  be  their  fate." 
Their  fate  is  obvious  if  Hitler's  role  ns  messlah  Is  effective 

In  the  ."^rvlce  of  that  role  all  Germany  is  absorbed.  Going 
out  of  Germany  is  World  Service  (Welt-Dicnst)  that  feeds  news- 
papers everywhere  (whose  chief  American  representative  lives  In 
St  Albans.  W  Va  ) .  Tlie  Congress  for  German  Forelgnlsm  is  work- 
ing for  Stuttgart  The  Deutsche  Picht-Bund  has  world-wide  con- 
tacts from  Its  offices  In  Hamburg.  After  the  war  this  bund  tried 
to  convince  the  world  of  Germany's  guiltlessness  in  the  World 
War  Now  Its  greater  aim  is  to  convince  the  world  that  no  matter 
what  happens  nor  where  -the  Jews  are  responsible  and  guilty. 
The  Dies  committee  has  revealed  the  power  of  these  organizations, 
of  both  the  right  and  left  Should  they  amalgamate  their  power 
domestically  as  their  chiefs  have  done  on  the  international  scene, 
hurt  and  tragedy  for  the  Jew  will  be  inescapable.  Between  the 
upper  millstone  of  fascism  and  the  lower  millstone  of  communism 
the  Jew  will  be  exterminated. 

What  should  the  Jews  reply  In  their  own  behalf  to  the  world? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  convinced — contemporary  events  prove 
that  this  thes!s  is  correct — that  when  a  nation  embarks  on  a  pro- 
ginm  of  antl-Scmltism  It  ends  with  war  Tliat  is  the  course  of 
events:  Anti-Semitism.  anti-Catholicism.  anti-Protestantism,  anti- 
dtmocracy.  and  finally  comes  the  destruction  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Anti-Semitism  leads  to  war  Tliere  is  no  other  way  out. 
It  is  the  ine.scapable  end.  and  events  of  our  day  prove  our  case. 

In  the  ftecond  place,  we  must  point  out  that  we.  living  in  demo- 
cratic America,  hope  that  America  sjiall  remain  a  democratic  power 
and  a  great  nation,  and  that  we  .'hall  work  In  that  direction.  But 
no  nation  remains  great  that  refu-^es  to  encourage  the  Interpene- 
tratlon,  the  cross-fertillzatlon  of  the  many  peoples,  races,  religions, 
cultures  that  live  within  It  The  moment  a  nation  deterrrilnes  upon 
a  policy  that  shuts  her  from  the  currents  of  new  ideas,  that  nation 
is  doomed 

Spain  is  a  case  in  point  Spain  was  to  medieval  times  what 
Great  Britain  is  to  our  own  world.  She  spanned  the  seas  The  sun 
never  set  on  her  domains  For  many  centuries  Moslems.  Christians, 
and  Jews  worked  together  for  Spain's  glory.  They  produced  the 
maps  of  Spain  It  happened  that  a  Jew  first  incorporated  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  into  a  map.  Together  they  created  the  In- 
struments of  navigation  that  supplied  eyes  to  the  Spanish  seamen. 
Tliey  discovered  new  worlds  for  Spain  Spain  excelled  in  music, 
literature,  science  Then  a  frightful  blight  settled  upon  the  na- 
tion. She  exiled  her  best  minds.  Those  among  her  thinkers  and 
scientists  who  refused  to  go  suffered  death  and  extinction  In  pri.son 
and  at  the  stake.  Spain  fell  from  her  greatness.  Not  because  Jews 
were  exiled  This  Is  said  uncritically  lxcau.se  of  some  Jews'  con- 
celt  Jews  were  only  an  Incident  In  her  fall  Spain  fell  (as  every 
nation  that  duplicates  her  folly  will  fall)  for  she  hermetlcaUy  sealed 
herself  against  the  progress  that  comes  when  peoples,  races,  religious 
patterns,  are  allowed  the  free  process  of  interpenetratlon  and  cross- 
fertillzatlon.  Therefore,  one  who  wants  to  see  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury mind  goes  to  Spain  today.  In  the  same  way  that  those  who 
will  want  to  see  the  twentieth  century  mind  in  the  twenty-fifth 
century  will  surely  po  to  Germany.  Spain  fell  Germany  will  fall 
Any  other  nation  will  fall  from  her  greatness  that  hermetically  seals 
herself  against  the  outside  world.  The  Jews'  exile  is  but  the  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  that  stifles  a  nation's  preatne.'-s  and  kills  It. 

Therefore  I  say  forthrlghtly  that  anti-Semitism  is  not  Jews'  prob- 
lem alone.  It  is  America's  concern,  too.  Therefore  I  insist  that 
when  anti-Semitism  appears  here  It  ought  to  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  Anti-Semitism  is  directed  not 
against  Jews  alone.  It  Is  directed  ultimately  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  greatness  in  any  nation.  In  a  sen.se  the  German  Jews 
were  partially  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  Weimar  Republic  in 
Germany.  They  refused  to  see  that  anti-Semitism,  while  first 
striking  at  them  was  ultimately  destined  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  republic.  Of  cour.-ie.  it  was  a  heroic  gesture  when  the 
Jews  bore  the  brunt  of  It  themselves.  It  was  heroic  Insofar  a.s  they 
thought  it  was  aimed  at  th'^m  and  at  them  only  But  today  we  see 
the  picture  more  clearly.  Anti-Semitism  was  the  beginning.  Its  end 
cam?  with  the  destruction  of  the  republic  and  the  beginning  of 
war  This  is  the  inescapable  curve  of  contemporary  history.  Let 
us  learn  its  les.son. 

On  the  coasts  of  all  warring  nations  sensitized  instrument*  are 
built  to  warn  of  the  approach  of  enemy  aircraft.  Jews  are  the  aen- 
sltized   instruments   that  mu^t   wain  the  American  people  of   the 
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approach  cf  the  enemy,  an  enemy  not  directed  against  Jews  alone, 
but  against  the  American  people  Itself  If  we  refuse  to  sound  the 
warning,  we  are  false  sentinels      We  are  treasonable  to  America. 

In  the  third  place.  Jews  must  net  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  anti- 
Semites.  "Lay  low  Don't  be  prominent  Refuse  public  office." 
These  are  threats  of  the  anti-Semites.  They  demand  that  no  Jew 
Bhall  hold  public  office  in  America — In  which,  perhaps  surprising  to 
some,  certain  Jews  agree  To  my  mind,  when  a  Jew  enters  American 
public  office  he  goes  not  as  a  Jew  No  mere  than  when  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic  enters  public  office  does  he  go  as  a  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic. They  all  enter  as  Americans  Jews  have  served  America  Just 
that  way.  I  thank  God  for  the  great  public  service,  often  at  high 
sacrifices,  given  by  men  like  Brandeis.  Cardozo,  Lehman,  and  all 
others  who  serve  America  in  this  hour  cf  crisis. 

I  recall  my  late  friend  Mr  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  telling  me 
what  happened  when  Mr  Hoover  invited  him  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  He  was  called  to  the  telephone  at  Albany  and 
told  that  the  White  House  was  telephoning.  "I  knew  Mr  Hoover 
was  not  going  to  ask  me  about  the  weather  here  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  ask  me  the  fateful  question:  If  nominated,  will  you  serve?" 
•  •  *  Not  an  easy  question.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton." Mr.  Jtistlce  Cardozo  said.  "It  meant  leaving  every  fond  mem- 
ory I  had  For  all  my  memories  were  bound  up  with  New  York 
and  with  Coltimbia  University,  my  alma  mator.  I  hated  to  go  to  a 
strange  city."  •  •  •  But  he  was  asked  to  serve  No  matter  at 
what  personal  sacrifice.  He  placed  his  great  legal  mind  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  Nation  during  one  cf  its  most  critical  hours.  It  was 
his  duty.     He  could  not  have  don"  less 

Once  before.  In  order  to  meet  a  crisis  In  Jewish  history,  we  asked 
for  the  ghetto  Those  ghettos  became  the  foulscme  prisons  lor 
Jews  for  500  years  We  ought  to  seek  no  mor-itorium  on  Jews  ;n 
public  service  in  America  in  order  to  forestall  a  temprrary  crisis. 
It  is  a  trick  of  the  anti-Semites,  Then  they  will  say  with  some 
Justice:  "When  the  Nation  needs  Jews  most,  they  desert  her." 
Beyond  our  own  personal  safety  we  place  our  patriotic  duty  to 
America.     We  shall  not  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  anti-Semites. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Jews  ought  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
immediate  past  in  Germany.  There  some  Jews  believed  that  anti- 
Semitism  was  directed  not  even  against  them,  but  against  other 
Jews  there  called  eastern  European  Jews. 

Some  Jews  In  Germany  tried  to  ride  the  bandwagon  of  reaction 
to  j)ersonal  safety  They  naively  believed  that  Hitler  would  be 
"tamed"  when  he  came  to  power  Some  helped  him  to  power. 
Now  we  know  that  protection  cannot  be  purchased  from  a  racketeer. 
Let  us  learn  this  lesson  •  •  •  Now  wc  ought  to  know  that 
when  we  ride  the  bandwagon  of  reaction  we  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  anti-Semites,  as  well  as  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  democracy.  The  exiled  wealthy  of  Naziland  know  this 
to  their  great  sorrow. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  America  to  make  our  position 
clear.  No  one  can  do  it  for  us. 
"^  This  Is  a  terribly  tragic  time.  Jews  need  wisdom  and  courage. 
forttfie<l  by  a  faith  that  tyranny  and  brutality,  any  more  than  dark- 
ness, cannot  last  forever  Morning  comes  after  every  dark  night. 
Jews  are  not  a  people  of  a  day  or  of  a  year.  Their  life's  span  is 
measured  In  centuries.  In  patience  there  Is  faith.  Meanwhile  our 
handfi  and  energies  are  not  atrophied.  We  are  the  sensitized  instru- 
ments warning  our  Nation  of  the  approach  of  the  wreckers  who 
parade  at  first  as  our  enemies  alone.  We  continue  to  contribute 
to  our  Nation  every  atom  of  value  in  our  people's  life,  collectively 
and  individually,  refusing  to  bow  to  the  threats  of  anti-Semites 
who  would  deny  us  our  share  In  helping  make  and  keep  America 
great  and  mighty.  We  recognize  that  when  any  Jew  is  attacked,  all 
Jews  are  attacked.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  us.  Our  world  is 
too  small  for  any  isolated  attacks  upon  any  segment  of  Israel.  We 
Join  hands  with  many  peoples,  cultures,  and  groups  In  American 
life  to  build  America  strong,  so  that  she  might  today  serve  as  an 
exampled  nation  of  light  to  a  world  fast  growing  dark.  Hatred  of 
any  group  in  America's  family  of  people  would  extinguish  that  light. 
To  do  less  would  brand  us  as  false  Americans  and  bad  Jews.  In 
this  crisis  when  America  can  once  again  be  a  light  unto  the  nations 
we  will  do  no  less  than  be  true  Americans  by  being  good  Jews. 
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or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ARTICLE   BY   GEORGE  E.  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  have,  in  this  request,  in- 
cluded an  article  entitled  "What  Lincoln  Would  Say  Today," 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Sullivan.  This  article  is  compiled  from 
statements  made  by  President  Lincoln  and  should  be  very 


interesting  to  every  Member  of  the  House  because  it  expresses 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  every  one  must  admit  was  a 
good  and  stanch  p>atriot. 

Two  articles  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Record  and  they 
are  entirely  different — one  from  the  viewpoint  of  President 
Lincoln  and  the  writer  cf  the  article:  and  the  other  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Dr.  Baruch  Braunstein  and.  I  presume.  Dr.  8. 
Newman  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  that  article  with 
his  compliments.       » 

WHAT  LINCOLN    WOTTLD    SAT   TODAY 

(By  George  E   Sullivan) 

(A  realistic  adaptation  to  present-day  conditions  of  the  sound 
American  ideas  of  this  great  martyred  Pre.sldcnt.  In  accord  with  his 
great  speeches  and  writings.  Lincoln  courageously  exposed  the 
going  con.sptracy  in  his  time  which  had  actually  invaded  Govern- 
ment circles  ) 

E:ght  score  and  four  years  ago  our  father":  brought  forth  en  this 
continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
preposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal — a -truly  Christian  con- 
cept. 

Sorely  handicapped  was  Its  great  mission  until  Its  new  birth  of 
freedom  in  a  CivU  War.  when  it  abolished  Negro  slavery  with  which 
the  freedom-loving  Colonies  had  been  afflicted  by  the  British  Crown's 
pernicious  promotion  of  the  slave  trade. 

A  famous  Statue  of  Liberty  was  thereafter  erected,  and  a  period 
of  progress  and  prosperity  enjoyed  unequaled  in  the  worlds  his- 
tory. In  striking  contrast  to  the  havoc  and  misery  uniformly  pro- 
duced by  mercenary  and  war-breeding  anti-Chrislian  forces  under 
their  denial  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 

A  new  test  face?  rur  Nation  today  It  is  whether  this  Republic, 
and  its  salutary  checks  and  balances,  shall  be  discarded  for  a  lake 
republic  constituting  a  virtual  dictatorship  and  founded  upon  anti- 
Christian  deception,  discrimination,  and  depredation,  and  parading 
as  a  democracy,  a  much-used  disguise  of  enemies  of  our  Republic 

An  intensely  organized,  and  financially  powerful,  international 
anti-Christian  horde,  seeking  world  conquest,  has  long  been  engaged 
in  insidious  invasion  of  this  Nation,  penetrating  and  polluting  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  American  life,  and  In.solently  demanding  toler- 
ance for  its  intolerance,  and  license  to  destroy  freedom 

Politics,  finance,  economics,  business,  and  education  have  all 
suffered  terribly  from  its  blight  Even  tax-supported  educational 
facilities  have  been  flagrantly  misused  to  destroy  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  constitutional  American  liberty.  Insolent  propagandists  for 
the  horde  have  the  temerity  to  claim  for  Its  members  brains  and 
culture  superior  to  cur  own.  obviously  confusing  deceit  with  brains 
and  barbarism  with  culture. 

Palpably  and  demonstrably,  no  member  or  supporter  of  this  antl- 
Christian  and  anti-American  horde  is  eligible  for  offlceholding  in 
our  Nation,  yet  a  truly  alarming  number  of  them  now  occupy  vitally 
important  official  positions — executive,  legislative,  and  Judical 
Their  harmony  In  substituting  craftily  devised  restraints  of  liberty 
In  place  of  true  liberty,  and  steering  our  ship  of  state  steadily  to- 
ward the  reefs  of  final  bankruptcy,  make  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  all  understo«_d  one  another  from  the  beginning  and 
are  working  under  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the 
first  blow  was  struck  at  the  foundations  of  our  Republic 

The  plan  or  draft  is  incontrovertlbly  of  Socialist  vintage — com- 
pounded largely  of  old  deceptions  with  a  new  label  or  veneer.  No 
form  of  collectivism  is  compatible  with  constitutional  American 
liberty  or  can  ever  produce  anything  except  a  dictatorship,  no 
matter  what  the  label  Misbranding  It  "American"  or  "Christian" 
cannot  change  lt«  essential  nature  Whether  national  or  interna- 
tional, and  whether  Jewish.  non-Jewl.sh.  or  anti-Jewish,  it  will 
still  be  Inherently  antl-Chrlstlan  and  anti-American,  no  matter 
what  crackpot  intellectuals,  either  cleric  or  lay.  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  In.'^tead  of  removing  abu.«;es,  any  collectivism  multiplies 
and  aggravates  them  by  making  cogs  of  human  beings. 

The  real  danger  now  confronting  America  arises  from  the  un- 
American  "fifth  column"  right  In  our  midst.  Its  nefarious  work 
has  proceeded  without  appreciable  molestation  for  a  very  long 
period,  OflBcials  sworn  to  defend  this  Republic  have  defended  in- 
stead the  insolent  proposition  advanced  by  the  horde  that  the 
right  of  "free  speech  '  includes  right  to  advocate  overthrow  of  our 
Republic  by  force  and  violence.  Members  and  supporters  of  the 
horde  holding  public  office  appear  to  be  immune  from  dismissal  by 
the  present  administration  Those  responsible  for  these  condi- 
tions now  announce  a  campaign  to  eliminate  this  un-American 
'•fifth  column  "  The  American  people  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
believe,  however,  that  no  trust  should  be  placed  In  such  announce- 
ment. 

American  patriots  are  now  told.  In  quite  plain  terms,  that  they 
will  be  stigmatized  as  members  of  a  "sixth  column  "  if  they  expose 
the  real  Identity  and  make-up  of  the  anti-American  and  anti- 
Christian  horde  chiefly  constituting  the  "fifth  column  "  It  Is  said 
to  be  un-American  and  un-Christlan  to  do  so.  becau.se  of  the 
resentment  inevitably  following  such  exposure  and  the  possibility 
or  likelihood  that  such  resentment  may  develop  into  hatred  of  the 
ruthless  horde  by  the  American  people  Hatred,  of  course,  never 
cures  or  settles  anything,  and  no  one  should  incite  it  However, 
the  American  people  are  not  children  to  be  kept  In  the  dark  about 
the  imminent  Jeopardy  of  their  Republic  and  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties It  should,  accordingly,  be  considered  a  h:gh  honor  to  be  a 
member  of   such   "sixth  column."     It  should  be   made   great   and 
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powerful,  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  and  prepared  to  defend 
our  Republic  and  cur  firesides  from  onslaughts  of  the  "fifth 
column."  from  which  those  in  high  office  have  failed  to  protect  us. 
Regardless  of  the  particular  racial  or  otlier  make-up  of  the  anti- 
American  horde,  the  full  facta  must  be  made  known  and  unflinch- 
ingly dealt  with.  No  racial  or  religious  cloak  can  possibly  protect 
the  horde  nor  can  any  member  or  supporter  of  political  world- 
Jewry  or  any  world -conquest  organization  or  group  honestly  claim 
to  be  a  loyal  American. 

The  International  horde  promotes  and  manipulates  panics  and 
wars.  Through  clever  financing  of  both  sides  of  a  war,  it  obtains 
the  confidence  of  each,  yet  cunningly  contrives  to  reduce  both  to 
exhaustion  from  mutual  slaughter  for  easy  tax-over  and  subjuga- 
tion by  the  minority  group  constituting  the  horde  Its  manipula- 
tions preceding  and  during  the  last  World  War.  and  lU  efforts  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  promote  civil  wars  in  all  crippled  nations, 
lesve  no  room  for  seriou.^  doubt  about  this.  It  has  recently  become 
quite  evident  that  our  own  entry  into  the  last  World  War  was  due 
chiefly  to  machinatk.ns  of  this  horde,  which  is  now  seeking  to 
embroil  us  in  the  new  World  War. 

Let  me  warn  most  solemnly  against  a  repetition  of  the  deceptions 
of  1916  17  which  would  put  an  end  to  this  Republic  In  1916.  a 
President,  on  intimate  terms  with  leaders  of  this  International 
horde,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  "preparedness  parade."  and  secured 
reelection  upon  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Yet  early  in 
1917.  in  cooperation  with  a  supine  Congress,  he  succumbed  to  the 
efforts  of  this  International  horde  to  put  us  into  that  World  War. 
As  early  as  June  3  1916.  a  still  earlier  supine  Congress  passed  an 
act  which  undertook  to  authorize  the  President  to  assume  astound- 
ing dictatorial  powers  in  time  of  war  or  when  war  is  imminent, 
which  patently  un-American  act  stands  unrepealed  even  now.  The 
present  Congress  has  a  plain  duty  to  repeal,  that  act,  p.irtlcularly 
as  the  same  warmongering  group  to  which  President  Wilson  suc- 
cumbed in  1917  appears  to  be  in  hl?h  favor  with  our  present 
President,  and  similar  propaganda  methods  and  mediums  appear 
to  be  operating  at  high  speed. 

To  the  mothers  In  this  Nation,  living  and  dead.  I  must  direct  a 
few  words  Time  and  again,  they  have  .sustained  the  most  costly 
sacrifice — that  of  their  own  dear  sons  engaged  in  the  service  of  this 
Republic.  When  the  sacrifice  has  been  In  the  cause  of  freedom, 
as  was  the  ca.se  of  the  five  sons  of  noble  Mrs  Blxby  in  the  Civil  War. 
the  anguish  of  the  bereavement  has  been  somewhat  assuaged  by  a 
solemn  pride  But  when  such  lives  are  snuffed  out  not  In  the  cause 
of  frT':>dom.  but  as  victims  of  gross  betra\al  and  deception,  as  In 
1917  and  1918.  and  when  similar  propaganda  methods  and  mediums 
now  seek  to  embroil  us  In  the  new  World  War  at  the  behest  of  the 
same  unscrupulous  horde  of  world  aggre.ssors,  no  truly  informed 
mother  In  America  can  possibly  remain  silent  while  the  Congress 
now  In  session  seems  disposed  to  ape  the  supine  Congresses  of  1916 
and  1917 

If  America  has  the  good  sense  to  keep  out  of  EXirope's  wars,  and 
to  keep  the  machinations  of  this  antl-Amerlcan  and  anti-Chrlstlan 
horde  out  of  America,  our  great  Republic  may  endure  to  the  end  of 
time. 

If  our  present  Congress,  with  the  true  facts  now  available,  abdi- 
cates lt.s  constitutional  duty  to  defend  cur  Republic,  and  gives 
further  aid  to  this  international  anti-American  horde,  It  will  surely 
go  down  m  history  as  the  "Disloyal  Congress." 

E\ery  one  of  intelligence  knows  that  a  large  standing  army  In  a 
Republic  constitutes  the  reverse  of  national  drfonsc  and  a  dire 
threat  to  the  Republic,  particularly  when  enemies  of  the  Republic 
have  penetrated  public  office  and  may  misuse  such  standing  army 
to  coerce,  disarm,  and  subjugate  loyal  American  citizens,  who  con- 
stitute the  real  bulwark  of  Internal  defense  In  a  Republic, 

Again,  do  not  be  deceived  by  any  proposal  to  require  gcnernl 
arms  registration  as  a  supposed  protection  against  the  "fifth 
column  "  Bp  prepared  rather  to  consider  it  as  an  insidious  move 
against  a  patriotic  "sixth  column"  Members  and  supporters  of  the 
"fifth  column  ■  would  without  doubt  spurn  compliance  with  the 
requirem.'nt,  which  would  result  in  producing  merely  a  list  of  the 
loyal  Am'^ricans  who  possess  arms,  and  their  particular  location — 
something  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  enemy  within  the  gate  Any 
such  arm.*  registration  requirement  may  prove  to  be  merely  a  pre- 
paratory* step  to  attempted  disarmament  of  loyal  American  cit- 
izens In  vlolallcn  of  their  constitutional  right  to  "keep  and  bear 
arms  "  Unless  loyal  Americans  maintain  their  right  to  keep  and 
t>ear  arms,  they  may  experience  here  what  occurred  In  the  early 
bloody  days  of  "red"  Spain,  under  so-called  loyalists,  so  warmly 
commended  by  high  officials  of  our  Government  as  defenders  of 
"freedom  ■  and  "democracy."  Our  loyal  Americans  should  be  en- 
couraged to  keep  and  bear  arms  In  every  American  home  a."?  the 
finest  bulwark  of  Internal  defense  against  long-coddled  subversive 
forces  now  strongly  entrenched  In  our  midst.  Those  seeking  to 
disarm  loyal  Americans  and  render  them  helpless  are  self-confessed 
enemies  of  our  Republic.  Really  loyal  officials  would.  Instead, 
direct  their  disarmament  efforts  against  tdlens  generally  and  all 
members  and  supporters  of  subversive  groups. 

Loyal  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  should  lose  no  time  In  inaugurating  a  national  campaign 
to  remove  from  public  office  all  members  and  supporters  of  this  organ- 
ized international  antl-Amerlcan  and  antl-Chnstian  horde  and  to 
return  our  Republic  to  Its  true  functioning.  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  many  now  holding  public  offlce  should  never  again  be  entrusted 
with  any  kind  of  public  reisponsibUities  or  even  remain  at  large,  and 
tlielr  efforts  to  be  reelected  InstUt  the  intelligence  of  the  AmericaB 
people. 


If  political  parties  persist  in  evading  the  real  lJ«ue  upon  which 
the  future  of  this  Republic  depends.  Its  candidate  should  be  spurned 
as  one  would  the  plague.  There  is  an  obvious  deficiency  in  honesty 
or  intelligence  or  both  when  a  pcing  conspiracy  is  altogether  ignored 
or  is  attacked  by  mere  emptv  gestures  and  without  dealing  with  the 
conspirators  at  all.  Write-In  ballots  may  yet  win  the  day,  even 
without  a  new  party.  In  such  a  national  emergency  as  this,  a  real 
national  emergency  to  save  the  Republic,  not  a  fake  emergency 
artiflciaUy  created  to  Insure  against  saving  the  Republic,  The  people 
can  demonstrate  that  they  are  the  masters. 

Such  of  the  press  as  persist  in  deceptive  and  disloyal  propaganda 
may  soon  learn  a  salutary  lesson — nanu'ly.  llxat  a  paper  without 
6ub.scrit)er8  cannot  keep  Its  advertisers 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  firmness  In 
the  right  as  God  glve.s  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  fearlessly  perlorm 
thf  special  task^  of  this  generation  as  an  example  for  luture  geiiera- 
ticns.  to  the  end  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The  Great  Betrayal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 
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ARTICLE  FROM  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER   PRESS 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  tJie  following  article  from 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  February  18,  1940: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  February  18,  1940] 

The    Great    Betratai — The     (United    States)     Polict    After    tiib 
World    War — Most    Dis.\strous    in    Modern    History 

(This  political  testament  of  the  late  James  Wallace,  president 
emeritus  of  Macalester  College,  was  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  give  to  those  among  whom  he  lived  the  benefit  of  his  matured 
opinion  on  the  great  world  events  of  his  time.  Tliose  who  agree  and 
those  who  disagree  with  his  Indictment  of  post-war  policy  will  be 
equally  interested  in  this  unique  document  ) 

I  am  now  In  my  ninety-first  year,  having  been  Ixjrn  March  12, 
1849  Since  my  graduation  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1874  of 
the  College  of  Wooster.  OMo.  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  college.  My  alma  mater  asked  me  to  be- 
come Junior  professor  in  Greek  and  history. 

Later  I  was  made  dean  and  then  president  of  Macalester  College. 

I  am  a  bit  older  than  the  Republican  Party,  and  knew  of  it  from 
Its  Inception  Up  to  the  Civil  War  I  was  a  strong  Republican  and 
as  a  boy  Joined  heartily  in  the  campaign  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  fact,  until  Woodrow  Wilson's  time  I  had  never  supported  a 
D'^mocratlc  national  ticket.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War  in 
1918  we  reached  a  point  in  our  hlstorj".  and  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  which  has  led  me  to  form  an  opinion  which  I 
wish  to  leave  on  record  before  my  Journey's  end.  as  my  mattire 
Judgment  en  one  dominant  issue.  As  my  physical  condition  now 
Indicates  that  the  end  Is  not  far  away.  I  state  my  conclusion 
briefly.     It  Is: 

"The  policy  pursued  after  the  great  war  by  those  that  became 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  the  most  treasonable  to- 
ward the  great  cause  of  world  peace.  Justice,  cooperation,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  around  the  council  table,  the  most  treas- 
oiiable,"  I  say.  "and  the  most  dl.sastrous  that  can  be  found  in  mod- 
ern history,"  This  conclusion,  like  all  mature  Judgments  on  great 
Issues  has  a  background  of  facts,  and  to  this  background  I  wish  to 
call  attention. 

THE    GREAT    BETRAYAL 

Americans  speak  with  scorn  of  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  Britain  under  the  leadership  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  Shamed 
silence  would  betttr  become  us  For  the  great  betrayal  of  modem 
times — the  most  Infamous,  the  most  mc»nentous — occurred  20  years 
ago  in  Washington,  not  last  year  in  Munich. 

Chamberlain  abandoned  Czechoslovakia  under  threat  of  Im- 
mediate attack  by  an  overwhelmingly  powerful  air  force  upon  his 
scandalously  tmprepared  nation.  But  20  years  earlier.  Americans 
t>etrayed  their  own  Interest  in  world  peace,  and  in  doing  so.  they 
betrayed  Czechoslovakia  and  the  world  besides:  and  this  infamous 
betrayal  was  under  no  threat  to  our  safety,  but  under  the  leader- 
slilp  of  men  filled  with  personal  spite  and  blind  partisanship  Our 
act  then  led  straight  to  the  debacle  of  Munich,  by  a  road  clearly 
marked 

For  three  pcore  years  I  was  a  Republican,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  leaders  after  the  great  war  was  treason 
to  the  great  cause  of  world  peace,  Jtistlce,  order,  and  civilization. 
It  was  the  most  disastrous  policy  Into  which  any  nation  has  been 
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led  fn  all  modem  history:  It  started  a  train  of  disasters,  from 
Manchuria  through  Abyssinia  to  Spain  and  back  to  China. 

And  it  dragced  not  only  our  International  prestige  but  our  Inter- 
nal morale  down  to  a  new  low.  For  to  achieve  their  purpose 
and  afterward  to  defend  it,  the  assassins  of  the  world's  great  attempt 
to  climb  above  the  barbarism  of  war  had  to  poison  the  minds  of 
mllhcns  of  Americans — make  them  suspicious  cf  Britain  and 
France;  make  them  timid,  fearful;  make  them  believe  themselves 
Inferior  to  other  nations  and  thus  afraid  to  cooperate  with  Europe 
lest  they  be  outsmarted. 

Americans  were  exhorted  to  have  no  foreign  policy  lest  some  risk 
be  run;  we  must  not  run  1  percent  of  risk  for  100  percent  of  gain. 
And  in  direct  consequence  of  our  course  our  annual  appropriations 
for  defense  have  Increased  $1,000.000  000  in  a  decade. 

THE    PZACT.    LEAGUE 

The  rising  generation  does  not  know  and  the  passing  generation 
neems  to  have  forgotten  the  almost  universal  demand  during  and 
after  the  war  for  an  international  league  of  peace  They  never 
knew  or  have  forgotten  how  this  demand  climaxed  a  century  of  dis- 
cussion cf  mean.s  of  eliminating  war  and  of  establishing  procedures 
and  machinery  for  insuring  peace.  I 

American  leaders  had  been  devoted  to  conciliation  and  adjudlca-   | 
tion   of   International    disputes.     Lists   of   arbitration   treaties   and 
arbitral  awards  show  that  the  United  States  stood  second  only  to    | 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  in  the  frequency  with  which  inter- 
national disputes  were  settled  by  verdict  of  neutrals.     In  the  first    i 
Hague  conference  the  Americans  backed  the  Russian  propo.=als  for 
disarmament:    In   the   second    their   strong    leadership    created    ihe 
Court  of  Arbitration.     Before  the  Great  War  nonaggressive  policies, 
backed  by  strong  peace  societies  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada.  France,  and  certain  other  countries,  gave  their    ; 
people  confidence  that  there  could  be  no  hostilities  between  them.       I 

Then  came  the  Great  War.  Its  colossal  losses  brought  home  to  \ 
all  thoughtful  men  that  one  government,  or  even  one  man.  may 
start  a  war.  and  that  any  assurance  of  peace  depends  upon  ctl.  ctive 
pressures  upon  lawless  nations.  The  logic  of  events  had  demon- 
strated how  all  voluntary  machinery  for  world  peace  breaks  down 
If  one  nation  believes  in  war  as  a  national  policy.     •     •     • 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  great  referendum  1 
voted  2  to  1  for  economic  and  military  sanctions,  and  by  96  percent 
"That  this  country  take  the  initiative  in  forming  a  League  of  Na- 
tions." Ninety  percent  of  the  newspapers  supported  the  program. 
By  March  of  1919.  a  month  after  the  peace  conference  had  accepted 
a  draft  of  the  League  Covenant.  34  out  of  36  State  legislatures  in 
session  that  year  had  passed  resolutions  cf  support,  and  33  Gov- 
ernors had  endorsed  It.     Gompers  and  hte  labor  forces  were  for  it. 

PLAN   StrPPORTED 

Nearly  all  of  the  women's  organizations,  the  law  associations,  the 
universities  and  other  educational  bodies,  the  churches  lined  up  in 
support.  The  principles  of  world-wide  religion,  as  taught  particu- 
larly in  the  New  Testament,  were  overwhelmliigly  in  favor  of  the 
peace  and  justice  for  which  the  League  ol  Nations  stood. 

Outstanding  Republicans  supported  the  League,  past  and  future 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State,  distingui.shcd  presidents  of 
universities.  The  League  was  supported  overwhelmingly  by  the 
older  and  abler  Republicans,  those  most  competent  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  richly  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Of  the  nations  invited  to  form  the  League,  all  except^  one.  after 
careful  but  comparatively  brief  consideration  of  the  merits  cf  its 
fpeclflc  provisions,  united  in  support  of  this  new  orcianization. 
Other  nations  applied  for  admis.sion.  No  nation  asked  for  a 
single  reservation.  The  one  exception  was  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  world's  strongest  country,  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  with  already  120.000.000  people,  leading  in  wealth  and 
resources,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national  and  international 
peace.  The  world  organized  to  frame  a  covenant  to  put  coopera- 
tive pressure  on  aggressors.  Our  Republican-controlled  Senate,  by 
a  margin  of  2  votes,  was  the  one  barrier  to  the  making  of  an 
effective  League  of  Nations  As  one  looks  back,  the  thing  seems 
utterly  incredible.     How  could  it  happen? 

ATTACKS    BEGUN 

The  League  was  openly  opposed  by  a  few  violent  or  embittered 
Senators  with  no  vision  of  international  peace  founded  on  Justice. 
by  some  timid  souls  afraid  of  having  the  strongest  country  on 
earth  adopt  a  constructive  foreign  policy,  by  a  great  chain  of 
rabble-rousing  newspapers  notorious  for  their  unscrupulous  mis- 
representations, and  especially  by  the  personal  and  partisan  enemies 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  their  public  propaganda  amply  financed 
by  two  Pittsburgh  magnates. 

Approval  of  the  League  would  have  exalted  the  Democrat  Wilson, 
but  a  direct  attack  was  too  dangerous,  hence  the  plot  was  to  emas- 
culate the  League  with  reservations.  No  other  nation  insisted 
upon  even  1  reservation;  but  the  Republican  Senators  smothered 
it  with  14  reservations.  To  gratify  personal  hatred  and  for  partisan 
advantage,  a  skillful  and  fanatical  minority  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators Ijetrayed  the  world's  hopes  of  organized  peace  and  of  the 
substitution  of  international  Justice  for  war.  To  maintain  party 
harmony  and  unity,  many  Republicans  who  believed  in  the  League 
Joined  in  betraying  It.  "They  gave  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind." 

TREATY  OF  VTKSAILLES 

Part  of  the  campaign  was  and  Is  to  vilify  the  Treaty  of  'Versailles 
and  teach  the  American  people  that  Woodiow  Wilson  made  a  mess 
of  it.    The  treaty  is  blamed  for  the  present  ills  of  Eiu-cpe,  and  ail  its 


major  rectifications  of  previous  European  crimes  are  Ignored.  The 
treaty  reestablished  an  Independent  Poland  a  century  after  its 
ruthless  dismemberment.  It  restored  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and 
freed  Czechoslovakia  from  Austrian  t\Tanny.  It  restored  to  Den- 
mark territory  seized  by  Prus.<=la  in  1864:  it  freed  Finland.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  from  Russia:  and  so  on.  Only  the  most  preju- 
diced and  the  most  Ignorant,  or  those  most  indifferent  to  human 
liberty,  can  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  being.  In  the  main, 
a  bad  settlement.  E:vcept  for  the  unlimited  reparations — which 
were  soon  reduced  and  were  extinct  before  Hitler  came  to  power — 
the  treaty  was  moderation  and  appeasement  compared  to  what  a 
victorious  Germany  would  have  demanded.  For  this  statement 
there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  aside  from  the  terms  Imposed  by  Ger- 
many on  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Brcit-Litovsk. 

Even  without  th**  United  States,  for  a  dozen  years  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a  highly  useful  organization  in  keeping  the  peace  in 
Europe.  It  promptly  settled  such  dangerous  Incidents  as  the  dis- 
pute over  the  Aaland  Islands,  the  fighting  on  the  Greck-Bulganan 
border,  the  Italian  attack  en  Corfu,  and  (as  late  as  1933 1  Persia's 
seizure  of  British  oil  concessions.  But  in  1931  the  disastrous  effect 
of  America  s  refusal  to  aid  a  wcrld-peace  plan  was  made  manifest. 
Japan  seized  a  great  area  of  Chinese  territory,  twice  as  densely 
populated  as  the  United  States.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  wanton 
aggression;  Japan's  guilt  was  obvious  to  the  dullest  wit  in  America. 

And  then  what  was  the  policy  cf  the  world's  greatest  nation? 

President  Hoover,  in  traltorovLs  disregard  of  the  principles  to  which 
he  had  ^iVen  allegiance  in  1918  20.  but  in  accordance  wl'h  the  ideas 
which  dominated  the  great  betrayal  of  1919.  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  no  cooperation  with  other  powers  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  world  against  attack  by  a  criminal  state.  The  United 
States  had  44  percent  of  Japan's  external  trade,  and  no  economic 
sanctions  could  be  effective  without  American  participation  The 
President  would  not  consent  to  any  such  effective  pressure  against 
an  aggressor  state. 

UNITED    STATES    FRIENDLESS 

At  Munich  Chamberlain  crucified  the  Czech  democracy,  because 
he  was  intimidated  by  Germany's  air  power  and  disheartened  by  the 
thought  that  if  war  began  he  could  not  replenish  his  air  fleet  from 
the  United  States  It  is  indeed  hard  to  imagine  legislation  more 
cowardly,  m.ore  short-sighted,  more  distinctly  contrary  to  the  coun- 
try's interests,  more  directly  pointed  against  the  world's  ideals  of 
assured  peace  through  international  cooperation  than  this  miscalled 
nfutrality  legislation. 

Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  have  given  us  Americans  many 
lessoiis  in  the  effects  upon  the  world  of  the  absence  of  any  effective 
organization  for  cooperative  security  And  all  too  likely  another 
World  War  will  be  neccssarj'  to  reteach  Americans  what  they  learned 
In  the  last  World  War  and  what  the  betrayers  of  1919  succeeded  In 
making  them  forget. 

Not  long  ago  a  Senator  observed  that  the  United  States  had  no 
friend  on  earth.  He  probably  spoke  what  was  substantially  true; 
and  who  is  responsible  for  bringing  the  prestige  and  reputation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  lowest  level  of  its  history'  Who  is 
responsible  except  the  bigoted,  craven,  narrow-minded  traitors  who 
persuaded  Uncle  Sam  to  withdraw  into  his  own  shell,  regardless  of 
the  world  issues  involved  in  the  policies  of  the  countries  which 
m^ake  force  the  first  aim  of  the  state? 

MT   LAST   WORD 

My  last  word  to  my  fellow  countrymen  is:  Realize  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  power  of  this  colossus  among  the  nations.  Desert  the 
leaders  who  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  mcde  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  "an  astonishment  and  a  hissing."  They  have 
brought  our  whole  clvilizatlcn  to  the  brink  of  another  catastrophe. 
Again,  as  in  1919.  It  Is  crystal  clear  that  there  can  never  be  toler- 
able security  for  any  nation — even  for  this  great  and  formerly 
Isolated  Nation — until  enough  of  the  nations  firmly  combine  to 
Insist  that  the  peace  shall  be  kept.  Citizens  of  my  beloved  land, 
forget  two  decades  of  disastrous  retreat.  Remember  that  no  part 
of  the  world  can  ever  be  a  decent  place  in  which  to  trade,  and 
live,  and  hope  while  every  armed  nation  retains  the  power  to 
Imperil  civilization  itself  whenever  it  chooses.  Let  the  greatest  of 
all  nations  resume  again  the  leadership  which  none  other  can 
supply.  O  my  countrymen,  advance  firmly  to  the  establishment 
of  efftctlve  organization  for  international  law  and  order. 


Roo.»Hevelt   Shows   His   Hand   and    Sends   Our  War 
Equipment  to  Europe — Are  Our  Boys  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speak-^r,  President  Roosevelt  shows  his 
hand  as  he  orders  some  of  cur  war  equipment  and  some  of 
our  best  dive  bombers  sent  to  certain  belligerent  powers  in 
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Europe.     Many  characterize  such  action  as  an  act  of  war. 
It  certainly  is  unneutral. 
On  May  31,  the  President  advised  Congress  that — 

The  expansion  of  our  defense  program  makes  It  necessary  that  we 
undertake  immediately  the  training  and  retraining  cf  our  people, 
and  especially  our  young  people,  for  employment  in  Industry  and  in 
service  in  the  Army  and  N^vy. 

How  can  we  properly  train  pilots  when  the  Prt-sident  dis- 
poses of  our  airplanes  which  are  needed  for  training  pur- 
poses? But  the  tragic  part  of  the  President's  action  lies  in 
that  he  is  making  our  country  a  participant  in  the  wars  of 
other  nations  against  the  will  of  our  people. 

If  Hitler  wins  the  war,  will  it  promote  friendly  relations  for 
him  to  know  that  we  aided  his  enemies  and  sought  to  ruin 
him  and  his  coiintry  with  our  war  equipment?  If  the  Allies 
lose,  will  they  not  condemn  us  for  not  having  supplied  men  as 
well  as  arms,  airplanes,  and  munitions?  If  the  Allies  win, 
will  they  not  criticize  us  for  having  given  too  little  and  for 
giving  only  at  a  price?  It  looks  as  if  our  boys  are  next  to  be 
sent  overseas  to  fight  Europe's  battles  If  the  war  la.sts  for  some 
time. 

War  propagandists  are  urging  American  participation  in 
war.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  propagandizing  is  subtle,  but 
hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  smooth  language  lies  that  invita- 
tion, if  not  a  demand,  to  spill  American  blood  on  foreign  soil. 
The  following  news  article  discusses  some  of  the  latest  war 
propaganda : 

I  From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)   DaUy  Argxis  Leader) 

STTBTLE  PKOPAGANDA 

Life  macazlne  devoted  much  of  its  space  last  week  to  a  discussion 
of  America  s  position  in  respect  to  the  great  war  now  being  waged 
In  Europe 

Discussing  the  war  and  the  course  of  action  that  is  being  sug- 
gtsted  to  the  United  Etates.  Henry  Luce,  the  editor,  said: 

"We  may  never  fight  side  by  side,  comrades  In  arms  of  Britain 
and  France,  but  we  know  now  that,  fundamentally,  their  struggle 
is  our  struggle  " 

In  the  same  issue  of  Life.  Walter  Llppmann,  the  columnist,  ex- 
presses this  op.ni'  n: 

•Every  war  which  Involves  the  dominion  of  the  seas  is  a  world 
war  In  which  America  is  inescapably  Involved.  The  hour  has  come 
when  we  face  the  prospect  of  living  alone  in  a  hemi-ipliere  of  weak 
states  in  a  world  of  gigantic  conquering  military  states." 

Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  president  of  Columbia  University, 
also  participates  in  Life's  symposium  on  the  war.     He  says: 

"It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  Etiropean  war  and  then  for  many  to 
add  that  such  n  war  can  be  no  concern  of  curs.  But  the  present 
conflict  is  a  world  war.  Governments  on  at  least  two  continents 
are  engaged  in  that  type  of  assatilt,  of  arson  and  of  murder  which 
Is  euphemistically  called  war.  The  issue  is  between  two  types  of 
clvHi2ation.  two  t>-pes  of  life,  two  ideals  of  government  and  social 
order.  That  conflict,  if  settled  against  us,  will  put  the  world  back 
fcr  generations  to  come." 

Accompanying  these  articles  are  three  distinct  pictorial  prc-^enta- 
tlons  One  describes  the  German  military  activities.  Another  the 
wholesome.  comforUble,  and  pleasant  life  of  France  In  peacetime. 
A  third  presents  a  similar  picture  of  English  peacetime  life. 

Luce.  Llppmann.  and  Butler  make  no  statement  to  the  eflect  that 
we  should  participate  directly  In  the  war.  Neither  do  they  say  that 
we  should  not. 

But  all  cf  them  seek  to  establish  the  impression  that  this  is 
our  war 

If  that  objective  Is  accomplished,  the  next  step — actual  American 
participation— will  follow.  Editor  Luce  knows  this.  So  do  his 
associate  commentators 

The  Argus-Leader  has  outlined  In  some  detail  Life's  presentation 
of  this  subject  because  it  Is  typical  of  a  broad  campaign  now  being 
waged  primarily  in  the  East.  This  campaign.  It  seem^.  has  as  Its 
first  objective  the  creation  of  the  attitude  In  the  United  States  that 
EIngland  and  France  are  fighting  our  war. 

The  American  people  are  a  fair  people.  They  are  willing  to  fight 
their  own  wars  and  are  not  Inclined  to  hide  behind  2.000  or  3,000 
miles  of  water  while  somebody  else  does  the  bloody  work. 

So.  thes>e  propagandists  conclude.  If  we  can  convince  the  people 
that  this  is  their  war,  American  help  for  the  Allies  will  be  readily 
forthcoming 

Their  campaign  is  subUe,  to  be  sure,  but  it  Is  not  commendable. 
It  is  properly  subjected  to  the  damning  indlcUneut  that  it  lacks 
candor — In  other  words,  plain  honesty. 

As  Luce.  Butler,  and  Llppmann  obviously  believe  this  Is  our  war, 
let  them  be  forthright  Let  them  be  frank.  Let  them  say  exactly 
what  they  feel  our  course  should  be. 

Then  this  subject  can  be  discussed  as  It  should  be,  as  all  subjects 
should  be  argued  in  a  democracy. 

The  Argtis-Lender.  for  its  part,  does  not  share  their  obvious  con- 
victions.    It  does  not  believe  that  this  Is  our  war.     IX  we  felt  that 


way  about  It.  we  would  be  insisting  that  our  Government  becoma 
associated  with  the  Allies  to  the  full  extent  of  our  abUlty  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  American  program,  as  we  see  It.  should  be  one  of  lnten.se 
preparation  for  war  but  of  nonintervention.  We  should  build  in 
this  country  the  world's  greatest  mUitary  machine  and  be  ready 
for  the  worst. 


i 


Immediate  Aid  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  BRYANT  CONANT 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
addre.ss  delivered  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  May 
29,  1940,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  of  which  William  Allen  White  Is 
chairman: 

Introduction  by  Mr.  White — read  for  him  by  the  announcer: 

This  organization,  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies,  is  Nation-wide.  I.  its  national  chairman,  happen  to  be 
a  Midwesterner.  bred  and  born  Our  alms  are  definite  and  limited 
to  making  public  sentiment  that  will  persuade  the  Unit«d  States  to 
throw  Its  economic  and  moral  weight  on  the  side  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  that  are  struggling  In  battle  for  a  civilized  way  of 
life  As  I  stated  in  my  invitation  for  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee, these  nations  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  I.  a  Midwesterner.  speaklne  for  this  Nation- 
wide organization,  should  introduce  President  James  Bryant  Conant. 
of  Harvard  University,  a  New  Englander,  who  will  speak  for  this 
committee. 

La-st  September  President  Conant  WTote  to  mv  neighbor.  Governor 
Landon.  concerning  the  current  deoate  on  the  so-called  neutrality 
bill.  At  that  time  h»  said,  "I  believe  that  if  the  Allies  are  defeated 
by  a  totalitarian  power  the  hope  of  free  institutions  as  a  basis  of 
modern  civilization  will  be  jeop;irdi2.ed." 

He  also  added.  "As  the  discussion  h;is  developed.  It  appears  to  be 
taken  as  a  premi.se  that  the  only  matter  before  the  country  Is  hew 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  If  every  phrase  must  be 
chosen  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  a  war  monger,  a  blanket 
censorship  has  boen  cast  on  public  debate  Should  wc  not  examine 
without  feiU-  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  from  our  own  selfi.^h 
point  of  view  of  every  angle  of  foreign  policy?  Must  we  not  assume 
that  a  democracy  can  make  a  rational  choice  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace?  If  not.  war  has  already  defeated  democracy  on  this  conti- 
nent.    This  is  to  me  the  vital  point  " 

Tonight  Dr.  Conart  has  the  broade.st  llbertv  to  speak  his  mind  and 
say  his  say  freely  In  the  cause  of  liberty  as  it  "rises  out  of  caUstrophe 
and  crisis  In  western  Europe 

President  Conant.  Mr  White  has  asked  me  to  talk  to  you  this 
evening  about  my  personal  views.  He  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  the  United  States  should  do  In  the  present  cri.Ms 
which  confronts  the  world  I  am  going  to  try  to  state  facts  and 
draw  conclusions  as  I  see  them. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  agonizing  news  of  the 
last  few  days.  Tonight  the  Germans  stand  on  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel  and  along  the  Somme.  Tomorrow  looms  before  us 
like  a  menacing  question  mark.  A  total  victorj'  for  German  arms 
is  now  well  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  one  simple  question  must  be 
considered  by  every  citizen  In  the  land  tonight.  Cnn  we  as  a  free 
nation,  considering  first  and  foremost  our  own  best  interests,  tol- 
erate the  overwhelming  of  the  Allies,  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  the  Brltt-^h  Fleet? 

Let  me  ask  you  to  visualize  our  future  as  a  democratic  free 
people  In  a  world  dominated  by  ruthless  totalitarian  states.  There 
are  those  who  argxie  that  Hitler's  war  machine,  when  Its  task  is 
done  in  Europe,  will  be  converted  to  an  instrument  of  peaceful 
industrial  activity.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  those  who  imagine 
that  a  government  which  has  broken  promise  after  promise,  which 
has  scorned  the  democratic  countries  and  all  thev  "-tand  for,  which 

mocks  and  laughs  at  free  Institutions  as  a  basis'  for  civilization 

that  such  a  government  can   live  In  a  peaceful  relationship  with 
the  United  States.     I  do  not  tntnk  so 

To  my  mind,  a  complete  Nazi  victory  over  France  and  England 
would  be,  by  necessity,  but  a  prelude  to  Hitler's  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  If  Germany  were  trlimphant.  at  best  there  would 
result  an  armed  truce  This  country  would  be  feverishly  en- 
deavoring to  put  Itself  into  an  Impregnable  position  based  on  • 
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highly  militarized  society.  Our  way  of  life  would  be  endangered 
for  years  to  conie.  If  this  be  so,  what  should  we  do  in  these 
desperate,  tragic  hours? 

We  must  rearm  at  once,  that  much  is  clear.  The  vision  nses 
before  us  of  the  United  States  suddenly  left  alone  and  unpro- 
tected in  a  totalitarian  and  destructive  world.  It  is  obvious  we  are 
unprepared  to  meet  an  emergency  of  this  nature.  It  is  also  obvloiis 
that  our  first  aim  must  be  to  prepare  with  all  rapidity.  England's 
failure  to  listen  to  Winston  Churchill,  warning  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, is  responsible  for  her  plight.  We  must  not  make  the  same 
mistake.    We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

I  need  stress^o  further  the  necessity  for  rearmament  at  light- 
ning speed.    Tnire  is  hardly  a  dissenting  voice  on  this  issue. 

My  purpose  tonight  is  to  urge  another  course  of  action  equally 
lmp)ortant.  I  am  advocating  Immediate  aid  to  the  Allies.  I  shall 
mince  no  words.  I  believe  the  United  States  should  take  every 
action  possible  to  Instire  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  And  let  us  face 
honestly  the  possible  implications  of  such  a  policy.  The  actions  we 
propose  might  eventuate  in  war  But  fear  of  war  is  no  basis  for 
a  national  policy.  In  a  free  state  public  opinion  must  guide  the 
government,  and  a  wise  public  opinion  on  matters  of  foreign  policy 
can  result  only  if  there  is  a  continuous,  clear-headtd,  realistic  dis- 
cussion of  all  eventualities,  including  war. 

At  this  moment,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
certainly  does  not  seem  necessary  or  u-ise.  For  the  present  we  are 
not  prepared  to  render  more  aid  as  an  active  belligerent  than  we 
can  render  as  a  nonbelligerent.  If  cur  actions  short  of  war  are 
immediate  and  effective,  they  may  suffice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
continue  to  be  confused  in  our  thinking  and  dilatory  in  our  actions, 
cur  aid  may  come  toti  late.  Then  the  possibility  of  war  under  highly 
unfavorable  circumstances  would  .^ccn  confront  us.  Our  previous 
fear  of  war  might  well  result  In  the  certainty  of  a  conflict  without 
the  support  of  powerful  nations.  The  pacifist  would  then,  indeed, 
have  dug  the  grave  of  liberalism. 

What  are  then  the  actions  that  can  be  taken  at  once? 
Let  us  state  a  few  of  them:  First,  the  release  to  France  and 
England  of  Army  and  Navy  airplanes  and  other  implements  of 
war.  without  impairing  our  own  security:  second,  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  prevent  United  States  citizens  from  volunteering  to 
serve  In  foreign  armies:  third,  control  of  exports  with  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Allies  by  avoiding  leaks  to  Germany  and  giving  prl- 
.tirlty  to  Prance  and  England;  fourth,  the  cooperation  of  our  Mari- 
time Commission  with  the  Allies  In  every  way  possible  under  our 
present  laws  to  expedite  the  sending  of  supplies  and  munitions. 
ITiese  steps,  if  promptly  taken  by  our  Government,  would  render 
effective  aid  which  some  experts  believe  might  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  an  Allied  victory.  Furthermore,  they  would  be  of  infinite 
value  In  strengthening  the  morale  of  the  Allied  nations  and  would 
serve  notice  to  the  world  that  our  resources  were  now  enlisted  in 
the  democratic  cause. 
,  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  use  of  the  words  "moral  issues. '• 
The  vounger  generation,  in  particular.  Is  highly  suspicious  of 
this  phrase.  Their  feeling  is  chiefly  due  to  a  widespread  misin- 
terpretation of  the  reasons  for  America's  participation  in  the  war 
in  1914-18.  I  have  avoided  this  issue,  not  because  I  sympathize 
with  those  who  proclaim  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  the  actions  and  aims  of  the  drmocraclos  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  totalitarian  powers  on  the  other.  Far  from  it.  There  is  to 
my  mind  all  the  difference  between  piracy  and  peaceful  trade;  all 
the  difference  between  ruthless  tyranny  and  enlightened  inter- 
course among  free  men. 

But  I  am  endeavoring  to  confine  my  argument  this  evening  to  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  our  foreign  policy.  Let  me  make  this  clear. 
I  advocate  no  moral  crusade  to  distant  lands.  If  crusading  were 
a  proper  policy,  we  should  have  had  more  than  one  provocation 
for  war  in  the  last  dozen  years.  I  nm  arguing  that  the  changed 
military  situation  in  Europe  actually  threatens  our  way  of  life. 

At  this  moment,  today,  the  war  Ls  in  effect  veering  toward  our 
shores.  The  issue  before  the  United  States  is.  I  repeat,  can  we 
live  as  a  free,  peaceful,  relatively  unarmed  people  in  a  world  domi- 
nated by  the  totalitarian  states?  Specifically,  can  we  look  with  in- 
difference as  a  nation  (£is  a  nation,  mind  you.  not  as  Individuals) 
on  th?  possible  subjugation  of  England  by  a  Nazi  state?  If  your 
answer  is  "Yes,"  then  my  words  are  in  vain.  If  yoiu-  answer  is  "No, ' 
I  urge  you  a.s  a  citizen  to  act. 

Write  or  telegraph  to  the  Prepldent  of  the  United  States,  to  your 
Congressman,  and  your  Senators,  stating  your  belief  that  this  Na- 
tion must  give  Immediate,  effective  aid  to  the  Allies.  Let  yoiir 
elected  agents  of  government  have  your  thoughts.  Urge  that  Con- 
gress stay  in  session  to  consider  emergency  legislation  as  may  be 
necessarv.  and  speed  the  process  of  rearmament. 

Above  all  el.«e*,  lot  us  consider  the  situation  boldly.  This  is  no 
time  for  defeatism  or  despair.  The  Allies  may  be  expected  to  hold 
out  if  they  have  help  from  us  and  the  promise  of  further  help  to 
come.  The  wrath  of  moral  indignation  is  impotent  in  days  like 
these.  A  struggle  to  the  death  Is  once  again  in  progress  on  the 
fields  of  western  Europe.  The  British  Isles  are  making  ready  to 
stand  a  siege.  Action  is  the  only  answer,  action  which  may  help 
immediately,  action  which  will  be  to  the  Allies  an  earnest  and 
encouragement  of  help  to  come.     II  you  think  It  important  to  our 


national  welfare  that  assistance  be  rendered  Immediately.  If  you 
want  the  stru?:gllng  peoples  of  France  and  England  to  know  where 
we  stand  do  your  part  to  arouse  public  opinion.  It  is  not  too  late 
but  it  is  long  past  time  to  act.     I  urge  you— let  your  voice  be  heard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  ()h:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7 .  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  who  are  overzeal- 
ously  rushing  prrparations  for  a  great  era  of  la-sting  pros- 
perity based  upon  the  new  European  war,  let  these  figures, 
released  on  Armistice  Day.  1939.  come  to  dampen  their  ardor. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  added  up  the 
amounts  still  owed  to  us  by  the  European  nations  as  a  result 
of  the  World  War  which  ended  21  years  ago.  Including  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Europe  is  indebted  to  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
sum    of   $14^.497.161,340.22. 

Fourte -n  billion  dollars  would  be  a  substantial  boost  toward 
the  return  of  our  national  prc."=perity,  but  no  economist  in 
his  right  mind  expects  to  see  any  large  part  of  the  entire  sum 
repaid  in  his  lifetime  or  the  lifetime  of  his  children. 

Here  are  the  figures;  let  tis  read  them  and  weep: 

Great  Britain $5.  497.  069  379  48 

Prance-               _                                          4.180.628  819  88 

Italy                                                     2.024.150,441.19 

Germany 1.  259.  870,  431  25 

BelKium                                                  --- 453  324.480  11 

Russia 394.992  092  46 

Poland 263.  166.  398  70 

Czechoslovakia  (now  claimed  from  Germany)  —  165.  762.  044  80 

Rumania '  63.  999.  476  67 

Yugoslavia 61.779.062  52 

Greece 34.523,  635  29 

Austria  (now  claimed  from  Germany) 26  Oil  672.09 

Armenia 23.  803.  104   11 

Estonia 21.029.440  02 

Latvia                                                                 8,668,365  93 

Finland-V-V. 8.  233,  157.  56 

Lithuania 7,  760,  608  08 

Hungary...    .      2.  388,  730  08 


National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OK  PENN.SYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 
Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Spf  aker.  my  rea.-on  for  being  opposed  to 
the  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  they  are  necessary.  The  act  has  not 
only  been  beneficial  to  the  laboring  people  of  our  country  but 
also  to  the  employers  of  labor.  Until  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  there  was  not  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  great  country  that  the  laboring  people  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  regarding  their  working 
conditions.  A  law  which  will  permit  the  employee  to  bargain 
with  his  employer  is  not  only  a  progressive  but  also  a  humani- 
tarian measure.  There  has  beei*  less  trouble  between  the 
employee  and  employer  since  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  has  been  established — that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  opposed  to  any  amendments  which  will  have  the  tendency 
of  weakening  the  act. 
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Our  Economic  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Friday.  June  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  WHEELING    (W.   VA.)    INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  WheeUng  Intelligencer.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of  June  3,  1940: 

[Prcm  the  Wheeling   (W.  Va  )    Intelligencer  of  June  3.   1940] 

OXTR    ECONOMIC    DEFENSES 

The  yppcter  of  German  economic  penetration  !.•;  gradually  being 
substituted  by  our  leading  alarmists  for  the  threat  of  a  Na?i  in- 
vasion We  are  bemg  told  now  that  while  Hitler  probably  will  not 
undertake  a  physical  Invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  at  least 
for  a  sut>stantlal  period  of  time,  he  will  bring  us  under  economic 
domination  when  and  if  he  conquers  Europe 

Why  we  should  have  any  more  to  fear  from  the  economic  than 
from  the  armed  might  of  Germany,  this  newspaper  confesses  its 
inability  to  understand 

Assuming  a  complete  German  victory  In  Europe,  and  assuming 
further  an  attempt  to  bend  American  economy  to  the  needs  and 
purposes  of  the  German  barter  system,  what  have  we  to  fear?  Aside 
from  some  readjustment  of  our  trade  reIation.<:  with  South  America, 
so  as  to  permit  the  Importation  to  the  States  of  a  greater  vclume  of 
South  American  goods  which  normally  we  would  not  need,  no 
radical  change  at  all  would  be  necessary,  and  no  real  hardship  would 
be  imposed  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  political  considerations,  were 
It  not  for  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  knitting  the  Americas  more 
closely  together,  of  keeping  out  the  foreign  Influence,  it  would  not 
even  be  necessary  to  alter  our  trade  policy  with  respect  to  South 
America. 

Ftar  the  truth  js  that  this  Is  the  most  economlcallv  self-sufficient 
country  on  earth  And  if  we  Include  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, were  it  possible  to  build  a  wall  around  this  comment  which 
would  isolate  It  from  the  balance  of  the  world,  we  could  get  along 
ver\-  comfortably,  we  could  continue  our  development  unchecked, 
we  would  be  deprived  of  nothing  necessarv  to  human  life  and 
comfort,  and  could  build  up  a  standard  of'  living  not  heretofore 
approached 

Prom  a  purely  material  standpoint,  the  world  has  nothing  to  cfler 
us  which  we  couldnt  get  along  without  Take  rubber  as  an  cxnmple 
of  our  inherent  self-sufflclency  This  country  has  relied  upon  Im- 
ported rubber  because  It  Is  cheaper  and  because  the  arram^ement 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  But  were  the  .supply  of  imported 
rubber  entirely  shut  off  from  this  continent,  we  cciild  in  a  short 
time  supply  r.U  of  cur  necc^s  Not  only  has  It  been  demonstrated 
that  rubber  can  bo  (jrown  .succfessfullv  In  Brazil,  along  the  whole 
northern  cojist  rf  South  America  in  Central  America  and  as  lar 
north  as  the  finper  of  Florida,  but  we  have  In  actual  production  here 
In  the  United  States  four  or  tiye  proven  sjnthetic  rubbers  These 
are  more  expan.sive  than  the  natural  rubber,  but  they  are  Its  equal, 
even  superior  to  It  in  many  respects. 

What  is  tru*^  of  rubber  1<;  true  of  virtually  ever>-  other  neoersity. 
Our  natural  wealth  is  almost  limitless,  and  we  have  no  mere  than 
scratched  the  surface  of  its  possibilities  We  could  get  along  very 
well  producin-  for  ourselves  and  ccnsumlne  only  our  own  products, 
were  such  an  extreme  step  to  become  necessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  purely  economic  standixitnt,  foreign 
trade  Is  not  and  never  ha.*^  been  of  vital  importance  to  this  country. 
despite  the  great  emphasis  placed  on  it  of  late  Traditionally  we 
have  consumed  90  p>ercent  of  what  we  produced  We  could  stretch 
it  to  a  hundred  percent  without  suffering  physically 

Of  course  nobody  proposes  that  we  should  voluntarily  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort  Foreign  trade  Is  desirable,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged and  safeguarded  so  long  as  It  does  not  Interfere  with  our 
domesUc  economy  There  are  arUcles  for  the  production  of  whKh 
certain  peoples  and  certain  places  are  particularly  adapted  There 
are  certain  natural  products  found  In  limited  areas  only.  It  is  a 
natural  and  mutually  prcfltable  arrangement  for  peoples  to  ex- 
change such  products.  It  amounts  In  the  end  to  barter,  by  what- 
ever name  the  trade  may  be  known — cotton  for  tin.  automobiles  for 
coffee,  wheat  for  tea  Moreover,  and  this  Is  the  more  important 
angle,  the  exchange  of  products  among  peoples — short  of  under- 
cutting ct  mpetitlon — increases  human  conUct  and  thus  tends  to 
promote  good  will. 

So  that  the  desire  of  the  American  people  Is  to  go  on  trading  and 
dealing  with  other  peoples  as  In  the  past;   to  treat  all  alike;   to 


accept  from  abroad  such  usable  merchandise  as  we  do  not  produce 
for  ourselves;  to  open  our  doors  generally  to  the  products  of  other 
countries,  up  to  the  point  where  they  do  not  undermine  our  own 
output,  and  to  sell  in  turn  to  the  world  such  of  our  own  production 
as  the  world  may  want  But  If  the  worst  comes,  we  can  get  along 
v<  ry  well  without  any  of  this  busmess.  We  are  the  least  >'Xilnerable 
people  on  earth. 

The  Preservation  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICIT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  ALBEN  W  BARKLEY.  OF  KENTUCKY  BEFORE 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
'  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
!  very   able   address   delivered   by   the   distinguished   majority 

leader  IMr.  B.^rkley  I  at  the  Connecticut  State  E>emocratic 
'  Convention,  held  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  June  3.  1940. 
'       There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  greatly  complimented  by  the  invitation  to 
addre&s  this  convention  of  Connecticut  Democrats,  conveyed  by  my 
pood  friend  and  your  distinguished  senior  Senator  Frank  Mai.onet. 
I  was  immensely  pleased  U)  t)e  able  to  accept  it. 

My  pleasure  is  increa.sod  because  of  the  opportunity  It  afford-^  me 
to  witness  what  I  understand  will  be  the  unanimous  renomination 
of  Senator  M.^^loney.  in  whose  behalf  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  on 
the  platform  in  this  State  6  years  ago  I  trust  his  selection  as  your 
,  standard  beaier  again  this  year  is  only  a  prophecy  of  his  over- 
whelming reelection  next  November. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  generous  words  employed  by  my  dear 
friend  Homer  Cummings  In  presenting  me  to  this  convention 
There  Is  no  man  in  America  for  whom  I  entertain  a  more  affection- 
ate regard  than  I  entertain  for  him  Twenty  years  ago.  out  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Republic  in  the  city  of  San  Franci.«-co.  he  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  there. 
In  eloquence,  in  vision.  In  sincerity,  in  comprehensive  delineation 
of  issues.  In  profound  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation, 
that  address  has  not  been  excelled  t)efore  or  s;nce.  I  am  proud  of 
his  friendship.     I  am  reassured  by  his  presence  here  tonight 

These  are  ominous  days  through  which  we  are  living  They  are 
fraught  with  the  possibiiity  of  incalculable  injury  to  our  American 
way  of  life  and  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  wherever  it  has 
existed  throughout  the  world 

So  terrible  is  this  truth  that  I  feel  less  inclined.  Ie8<:  in  the  mood 
to  deliver  a  partisan  addiess  than  I  have  felt  In  many  a  day.  Be- 
cause the  issues  that  confront  the  American  people  today,  the 
decisions  which  they  must  make  tomorrow,  are  Infinitely  deeper 
than  party  labels  and  immeasurably  mere  important  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  ambitions  of  selfish  men  or  selfish  grcup.*  of  men. 

However.  It  seems  that  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  which  faces 
the  world  and  which  faces  us  we  cannot  escape  a  ccnaln  amount 
of  partisan  ftilmlnatlon  and  adulation,  depending  on  the  identity 
of  the  fulmlnator  and  the  adulator. 

It  Is  probably  Just  as  well  that  this  Is  so  No  man  should  and 
no  political  party  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  their  exerci."^  of  authority,  either  in  normal  or  abnormal  times. 
Under  our  system  of  government  the  political  party  has  been  the 
means  through  which  millions  of  men  and  women  have  expressed 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  politics  In  Ite 
true  sense  is  the  science  of  government.  Therefore,  while  in  all 
emergencies  and  crises  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  subordinate 
their  partisanship  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  not  necessary  that  they  forego  the  right  to  examine  and  re- 
examine the  records  made  by  political  organizations  which  have 
exercised  power,  or  the  records'  and  attitudes  of  men  who  have  been 
elevated  to  high  responsibility  tlirough  the  exercise  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  people. 

Throughout  the  Nation  today  millions  of  men  and  women  whose 
primary  interest  is  not  the  mere  success  of  a  political  party  but  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy  In  its  broader  and  deepjer  sig- 
nificance, are  surveying  and  will  continue  to  survey  the  records  of 
thofie  whom  they  have  trusted,  and  those  who  will  ask  for  either 
the  renewal  or  an  original  grant  of  that  confidence. 

They  have  the  undoubted  right  to  do  this  They  have  the  right 
to  make  all  the  comparisons  which  are  available. '  They  have  the 
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right  to  examine  the  measure  ol  success  or  fruitfulness  which  has 
accompanied  the  administration  of  power  by  men  or  parties  in  the 
past,  in  order  to  Judge  its  probabilities  in  the  future. 

In  doing  this.  they,  as  well  as  we.  should  Insulate  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  narrow  partisanship  which  claims  all  vir- 
tue for  Itself  and  denies  It  to  all  ethers. 

In  this  spirit  I  shall  discuss  the  record  which  has  been  made 
dunng   these   past   7   years   under   the   leadership   of   Franklin   D. 

Roo.sevelt  ,         „  . 

These  have  been  unique  years  in  the  history  of  our  country  and 
of  the  Mvcrld  Problems  so  baffling  and  stupendous,  so  Intimately 
interwoven  with  our  Individual  and  collective  lives,  and  yet  so  far- 
reaching  in  their  effect  upon  our  present  and  future  outlook  as  a 
people,  have  arisen  at  every  turn  of  the  road  and  at  ever>-  step  we 
have  taken,  that  the  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  we  have  traveled 
Bc  far  and  accomplished  .so  much,  but  that  we  did  not  surrender  to 
the  Inexorable  fate  which  all  pessunists  announced  had  overtaken 
us 

We  live  in  a  world  that  refuses  to  be  stationary.  We  live  in  a 
world  that  is  peopled  by  seethins:  billions  of  human  souls,  who.  if 
possessed  of  normal  souls,  are  striving  for  a  better  world  and  for 
a  better  place  in  that  world  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

In  the  effort  to  attain  that  goal,  cla-shes  of  personal  interests,  of 
proup  interests,  of  racial  interests,  of  national  and  international 
Interests,  are  Inevitable,  and  these  clashes  leave  their  scars  upon  the 
face  and  heart  of  humanity  in  our  day.  Jtist  as  they  have  done  In 
all  tlie  ages  of  man's  history. 

In  the  effort  to  bring  some  form  of  order  out  of  the  resulting 
chaos,  to  clear  away  the  debris  which  has  choked  the  channels  of 
proi^ess.  and  to  coordinate  the  moral  and  Intellectual  strength  of 
the  masses  whose  faces  were  set  toward  the  gcal  of  their  a.'-plratlons. 
governments  have  been  ordained.  Sometimes  they  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  people  by  brutal  and  ruthless  methods  Sometimes 
they  have  been  set  up  by  the  peoples  themselves,  based  upon  the 
Inalienable  right  of  every  human  being  who  submits  to  authority 
to  have  a  voice  in  Its  creation. 

It  Is  possible  for  me  to  speak  on  this  occa.sion  only  in  the  barest 
outline  of  the  record  of  these  past  7  years  carved  out  of  the  history 
of  the  United  Stales  If  in  speaking  of  this  record  I  appear  to  be 
f<;mewhat  partisan.  I  can  as.^ure  you  that  I  am  not  more  so  than 
those  who  condemn  It  with  bitter  indiscrimination  and  seek  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  a  great  new  era  in  order 
that  on  the  wreck  of  that  destruction  they  themselves  may  rise  to 
power  and  authority. 

Remembering  cur  own  repeated  failures  in  the  art  of  accurate 
appraisal,  we  may  temper  our  Judgments  concerning  any  man  who 
has  failed  at  prophecy  concerning  the  ability  or  the  achievements 
of  another  But  If  we  are  fair,  which  connotes  the  element  of  jus- 
tice, we  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  admit  the  greatness  of  a 
man  on  the  basis  of  a  record  of  undisputed  achievement,  even 
though  that  man  be  our  contemporary,  ar^fi  even  though  some  of 
those  who  indulge  in  the  appraisement  may  differ  from  him  on  some 
or  many  proposals  or  positions. 

So  today  I  feel  that  we  are  Justified  in  pausing  for  a  brief  period 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  will  be  honored  by  countless  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  unborn,  and  to  a  record  made  bv  him  and 
those  who  have  labored  with  him  In  behalf  of  ihe  American  people. 

No  President  since  or  save  Lincoln  has  faced  so  grave  a  crisis  in 
our  political  life  as  did  President  Roosevelt  on  that  gray  day  of 
March  4.  1933.  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Because  we  are  prone  to  forget  dangers  when  they 
have  disappeared,  let  me  briefly  recall  the  conditions  which  faced 
him  and  the  country  on  that  historic  day 

During  the  period  of  depression  which  had  then  existed  for  more 
than  3  years,  the  Industrial  machinery  of  the  Nation  had  been 
slowing  down  until  It  had  practically  reached  a  standstill.  To  use 
a  quotation  which  is  rolled  as  a  sweet  mors?l  under  the  tongues  of 
Republican  candidates  for  President.  "The  economic  system  had 
stalled  on  dead  center." 

Millions  of  wage  earners — estimated  at  between  thirteen  and 
flftet-n  millions — dismissed  by  their  employers  because  they  had  no 
work  for  them  to  do  were  In  despair.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  left  were  living  on  their  savings  The  markets 
of  the  world  closed  to  our  surplus  products.  The  wheels  of  Industry 
stopped  revolving.  The  smoke  no  longer  a.scended  to  the  heavens 
from  the  chimneys  cf  Indtistry.  Then  came  the  epidemic  of  bank 
failures.  Slowly  at  firsts-one  here,  one  there,  one  yonder- — scarcely 
noticed  by  those  who  were  vainly  seeking  Jobs,  banks  had  been 
falling  throughout  the  country. 

Then  more  and  more  of  them  collapsed,  each  weakened  link 
dragging  down  still  others.  Suddenly  the  whole  Nation  awoke  to 
the  danger.  A  great  wave  of  panic  swept  across  the  country  Men 
and  women  beat  against  bank  doors,  fought  each  other,  and  fought 
those  who  had  been  placed  on  guard,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  enter 
these  banks  and  withdraw  their  precious  savings.  When  they  were 
turned  away  they  went  with  white  faces  and  dazed  expres.«lons  to 
stand  In  bread  lines.  And  In  those  lengthening  bread  lines  there 
were  mutterings  and  ominous  threats  and  imprecations. 

In  a  speech  in  this  State  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Republican  State 
convention,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  made  the  facetious 
statement  that  in  1932  the  American  people  succ'ombed  to  a  charm- 
ing voice. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Americans  had  succumbed  in  1932  But  It  was 
not  a  charming  voice  to  which  they  succumbed.  For  4  long  and 
tragic  years  they  had  gradually  succumbed,  not  to  a  charming 
voice  but  to  a  tragic  .scries  of  disasters  to  which  those  then  in  power 
contributed  or  were  helpless  to  avert. 


This  was  the  picture  which  confronted  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and 
his  new  administration  and  the  Congre-s  of  the  United  States  when 
they  assumed  office  on  March  4.  1933 

There  were  able  and  honorable  men  who  doubted  the  ability  of 
Mr  Roosevelt  to  deal  with  this  situation.  Just  as  there  were  able 
and  honorable  men  who  doubted  the  ability  of  Lincoln  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  which  confronted  him  in  1861.  The  manner  In 
which  he  confounded  these  gloomy  predictions  is  now  as  definite 
and  important  a  part  of  our  national  history  as  are  the  acts  of 
Lincoln. 

Did  he  deal  with  the  banking  situation?  Were  we  as  a  party 
remotely  responsible  for  the  banking  situation  which  he  faced? 
Dees  It  lie  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  contributed  to  this  dis- 
astrous condition  to  condemn  the  method  by  which  it  was  elimi- 
nated? 

During  the  4  years  previous  to  Mr  Roo.sevelfs  inauguration 
there  had  been  rnore  than  6.000  bank  suspensions  In  the  United 
States,  not  including  3.400  banks  which  could  not  reopen  following 
the  bank  holiday. 

Immediately  our  whole  banking  system  was  reorganized.  It  was 
placed  on  a  sound  ba.sis  The  Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Act  was 
passed,  and  a  new  confidence  was  restored  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  wanted  to  trust  the  banks  In  which  they  wanted  to 
deposit  their  savings. 

Since  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  been  in 
operation  the  number  of  bank  failures  has  been  reduced  to  51  per 
year 

Will  those  who  seek  to  be  restored  to  power  because  they  say 
they  do  not  like  what  we  have  done  tell  the  American  people 
whether  they  will  repeal  the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits  and  restore 
the  faithless  conditions  which  made  it  necessary?  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know.    What  is  the  reply? 

From  1922  to  1930  six  and  one-half  million  skilled  workers  had 
participated  in  the  greatest  construction  boom  the  Nation  had  ever 
wltnesi>ed  But  by  1933  nearly  all  these  skilled  workers  had  lost 
their  employment  because  the  boom  had  collapsed. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Government  to  bring  about  the  re- 
employment of  all  these  men.     In  the  first  half  of   1933  factories 
produc.ng   durable   goods   had   employed   only   44    percent   as   many 
men  as  In  1929,  lumber  mills  about  45  percent,  cement  mills  alx)ut 
44  percent,  and  steel   mills  atxjut  54  percent,  and  many  of   those 
still  employed  were  working  on  shorter  hours. 
1        In  order  to  bring  about  as  much   reemployment  In  these  lines 
I    of  Industry  as  the  Government  could  undertake,  the  Public  Works 
Administration    was    created      Its    objective    was    the    build. ng    of 
projects    that    would    not   compete   with    the    products   of   private 
Indiustry  but  would  stimulate  additional  purchases  and  thus  fur- 
ther the  employment  of  labor. 
I        These  Public  Works  projects  called  for  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
worth   of   materials.     The   men   employed   on   them   were   not   em- 
ployed  by  the  Government   but   by  private  enterprise,   which   was 
st.mulated  and  assisted  by  the  Government:   and   It   is  a  tribute 
to  those  who  have  had  charge  of  It  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was 
accomplished  without  waste,  graft,  or  misappropriation  of  any  kind 
anywhere   In   the   United   States. 
I        During  the  same  period  the  Work  Projects  Administration   was 
'    employing  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  m.llion  men  and  women 
who  were  otherwise  unable   to  secure  employment   in   private   In- 
dustry;  and  the  results  of  this  employment  have  been   the  erec- 
tion of  permanent  and   beneficial   public  improvements  In  almost 
every  hamlet  throughout  the  Nation,  all  of  which  have  enhanced 
the  standards  of  life  and   brought  to  these  communities  perma- 
nent improvements  which  they  could  never  have  secured  without 
the   aid   of   the  National   Government.     And   in   addition    to   these 
physical  and  material  values  the  program  has  taught  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe,  and  to  know,   that  their  National  Govern- 
ment is  not  .some  austere  and  remote  and  unapproachable  entity 
I    yonder  in  Washington  that  takes  no  account  of  the  welfare  of  the 
I    Ind.vidual  citizen,  but  that  their  Government  is  a  humane  govern- 
[    ment,   and   that   it   is   the   agent   and   servant    of   all   the   people, 
capable  and  willing  to  bring  to  their  assistance  and  their  rescue 
Its  experience,  lis  knowledge,  and  Its  power. 

In  order  that  industry  mi«ht  be  able  the  better  to  weather 
the  storms  of  these  7  years,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  strengthened,  and  authorized  to  aid  large  and  small 
business  alike,  and  this  agency  has  enabled  thousands  of  indus- 
tries and  bu.sinesses  of  every  character  to  survive  Will  any 
man.  regardless  of  political  persuasion,  declare  that  this  should 
not  have  been  done?     Let  him  answer. 

Seven  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  American  farmer  had 
declined  until  agriculture  as  a  whole  faced  bankruptcy.  We  all 
know  that  Indu.stry  and  agriculture  are  handmi\ids  In  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Industry  depends  on  tho.se  engaged  In  agriculture 
to  purchase  its  products,  while  agriculture  likewise  depends  on 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  of  manufac- 
tures to  buy  and  consume  their  farm  products.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  in  America  as  permanent  industrial  or  commercial 
prosperity  without  prosperity  on  the  farms.  For  years  political 
parties  had  promised  the  farmer  that  he  would  be  placed  on  an 
economic  basis  equal  to  that  of  industry,  so  that  the  farmer  by 
his  own  Just  share  in  the  national  Income  might  enjoy  prosperity 
himself  and  at  the  .same  time  help  others  to  prosper. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  is  the  first  administration  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  to  make  a  real  effort  to  keep  this  pledge. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  task  has  been  yet  accomplished.  But  I 
do   claim   that   the   annual   income   of   the   American   farmer  has 
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increased  from  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  In  1932  to  more 
than  $8.000. 000. 000  in  1939;  and  that  this  Increa.'-ed  income 
has  gone  Into  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
plants  throughout  the  Nation,  and  especially  In  New  England, 
bringing  additional  profits  to  Investors  and  additional  employment 
to  workers  tl.roughout  the  Nation. 

New  life  was  injected  Into  the  farm-loan  system,  affording 
additional  credits  to  agriculture,  which  had  completely  dried 
up  during  the  previous  4  years  prior  to  1933. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  plight  of  urban  home  owners,  who 
were  losing  their  homes  through  foreclosures  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand a  day.  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  created, 
which,  since  its  creation,  has  made  loans  to  more  than  1.000.000 
home  owners  In  the  aggregate  sum  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
thus  saving  the  home  and  also  the  mortgage  holders,  and 
what  is  equally  important,  preserving  more  than  a  miUkm  fire- 
sides and  hearthstones  In  this  Nation.  Will  those  who  condemn 
the  record  we  have  made  In  Washington  tell  these  million  home 
owners  in  Hie  Nation  that  they  should  have  been  left  to  their 
own  fate,  driven  Into  the  streets  and  out  of  homes  In  which  they 
had  Invested  their  savings,  but  which  economic  conditions  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible  rendered  them  unable  to  hold 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government? 

During  this  period  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  estab- 
lished, with  camps  all  over  the  Nation;  and  during  the  period  of 
their  existence  more  than  2.500.000  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25  years  have  foiuid  the  meaning  of  a  new  relationship 
between  them  aud  their  Government  and  their  fellowmen.  If 
th'jse  years  of  economic  grief  and  travail  had  done  nothing  more 
than  take  these  young  men  from  Idleness  and  hopelessness  and 
train  them  In  service  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
Nation,  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  gains  would  have  been 
worth  Infinitely  more  than  It  has  cost  In  taxes  or  In  public  debt. 

Axe  there  any  In  this  Nation  who  are  so  bereft  of  vision  or  who 
are  so  blinded  by  narrow  partisan  considerations  £is  not  to  con- 
ijratulate  America  on  this  great  accomplishment? 

In  the  Interest  of  honest  business  and  honest  Investment  we 
have  enacted  laws  and  set  up  agencies  to  protect  the  people  from 
fraud  and  deception  and  manipulation  in  the  Issue  and  sale  of 
securities  to  the  American  public.  Stirely  no  sane  person  will  con- 
tend that  those  upon  whom  commerce  and  industry  must  depend 
for  the  constant  Infusion  of  investment  funds  to  keep  them  going 
are  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  knowledge  regarding  the  conditions 
of  those  corporations  In  which  they  contemplate  Investing  their 
money.  Surely  no  .-^ane  or  honest  person  will  contend  that  these 
Investors  are  not  entitled  to  be  protected  from  fraud  and  manipu- 
lation In  the  sale  of  these  securities. 

In  order  to  give  the  American  Investor  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  truth  about  any  Investment  before  he  makes 
it  and  to  protect  him  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  an  Investor 
after  he  makes  it.  we  have  set  up  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  not  for  the  whimsical  or  capricious  control  of  the 
private  affairs  of  m?n  and  women,  but  for  the  protection  of  honest 
investment  by  the  only  power  that  can  protect  them,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 

Will  those  who  condemn  and  criticize  and  who  seek  to  rise  to 
power  on  a  wave  of  discontent  which  they  foster  tell  the  American 
people  that  they  will  withdraw  this  form  of  protection  from  thcni 
and  restore  the  chaotic  conditions  cf  1929  to  1933?  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  answer.  The  p-^ople  of  New  Eng- 
land are  entitled  to  know  the  answer.  The  people  of  Connecticut 
are  entitled  to  know  the  answer. 

In  an  effort  to  afford  a-^sistance  and  guidance  to  the  youth  of 
the  N.Ttlon.  the  Youth  Administration  was  established,  which  has 
served  American  youth  In  a  manner  never  before  undertaken  by 
th  s  or  any  othf^r  government. 

V.'lll  thrse  who  find  no  good  In  this  administration  tell  Uf  what 
they  would  have  done  or.  more  to  the  point,  what  they  did  not  do 
for  the  education  and  encouragement  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  America? 

DurUig  these  7  years  we  have  written  more  Ju.st  and  far-reaching 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  than  was  ever  written  before 
by  any  or  all  previous  administrations.  We  have  given  to  labor  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  over  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor.  Will  those  who  seek  new  to  cajole  the  American  people 
into  another  era  of  ragged  Individualism"  take  them  into  their 
confidence  and  tell  them  whether  tliey  propose  to  withdraw  this 
right  or  weaken  Its  administration?  Will  they  explmn  to  them 
why  they  never  thought  of  granting  to  them  this  measure  of  Justice 
when  they  were  in  control? 

Will  tliey  also  take  us  Into  their  confidence  and  advise  \is 
whether  they  propose  to  break  down  the  Fair  Labor  Siandaras  Act. 
designed  to  a.sture  to  the  American  worker  a  Just  wage  for  his 
labor  and  a  reasonable  measure  cf  time  for  rest  and  recreation? 

It  may  be  that  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  need  scjme  amendment.  No  law  is  perfect,  and  experi- 
ence here  as  elsewhere  will  point  the  road  to  wise  and  fair  deter- 
mination of  anv  change  that  is  needed.  But  when  the.^e  acts  to 
guarantee  to  labor  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  clas.ses  of  the 
American  people  are  to  be  amended,  let  them  be  amended  by  the 
friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  those  who  hew  the  wood  and  draw 
the  water  and  earn  tholr  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

In  addition  to  all  th»  se  things,  this  administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  has  devoted  time  and  study  to  the  fate 
of  the  aged  and  the  luiemployed.  Other  Presidents  and  other  ad- 
mlniatrauons  aod  other  political  parties  fulminated  In  terms  of 


profound  sympathy  for  the  aged  and  the  unemployed  But  they 
never  got  fur  enough  to  do  anything  about  it  The  Roosevelt 
administration  enacted  the  social-security  law.  makine  the  begin- 
ning of  what  I  hope  will  ultimately  become  one  of  the  soundest 
and  wisest  functions  of  government  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly society  owes  it  to  those  who  approach  old  age  after  a  life- 
time of  service  to  it  without  a  competence  to  guarantee  a  sense  of 
security  In  their  declining  years  It  owes  It  to  those  who  aro 
deprived  of  employment  without  their  own  fault  to  hold  out  the 
hope  of  security  during  periods  of  unemployment.  And  society 
owes  It  to  the  rising  generation  of  boys  and  girls  to  make  some 
effort  to  give  them  room  for  work  and  service  among  their  fellow 
men. 

But  our  opponents  complain  that,  although  the  objectives  of  this 
program  are  laudable,  we  have  not  done  it  In  the  right  way  They 
with  a  straight  face  announce  that  they  could  have  done  it  bet- 
ter, and  that  they  can  administer  these  laws  and  these  programs 
more  wisely  and  more  faithfully  than  those  who  are  responsible 
for  their  inaugtiration. 

They  say  that  the  cost  has  been  too  great;  that  because  of  this 
we  aie  headed  toward  bankruptcy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  On  the  4th  of  March.  1929. 
4  years  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  inaugtirated.  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  Slates  was  a  little  more  than  $16.000  000.000  On  the 
4th  of  March.  1933.  it  was  a  little  more  than  $22  000,000.000.  an 
Increase  of  more  than  $6  000.000.000  During  the  last  3  years  of 
the  previous  administration  there  was  a  deficit  In  the  Treasury. 
But  this  deficit,  and  this  Increase  in  the  public  debt,  were  and  are 
not  reflected  in  a  single  public  Improvement  anywhere  In  the 
United  States.  Not  a  schoolhouse.  or  courthouse,  or  sewer  system, 
or  waterworks  system,  or  playgiound.  or  street  Improvement,  or 
pavement,  or  hospital,  or  additional  highway  system,  or  other  form 
of  public  Improvement  can  be  found  in  this  broad  land  which  was 
established,  repaired,  or  Improved  by  the  creation  of  these  deficits, 
or  this  increase  In  the  public  debt.  I  do  not  complain  of  that  I 
do  not  state  or  Insinuate  that  there  was  any  Improper  expenditure 
of  these  sums  represented  by  borrowed  money.  I  do  not  thlnlc 
there  was. 

But.  inasmuch  as  it  Is  claimed  that  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion has  been  guilty  of  waste  and  extravagance  that  it  has  headed 
the  Nation  toward  bankruptcy,  let  us  sec  what  the  facts  may  be. 
Some  of  these  critics  complain  that  the  program  which  we  have 
carried  out  should  never  have  been  undertaken.  Others  complain 
that  even  li  It  should  have  been  undertaken  too  much  money  ha* 
been   expended    in    its   con«ummatlcn 

You  may  be  interes'ed  in  a  partial  break-down  of  this  program  In 
relation  to  dollars.    Here  It  is  In  part: 

Highways  and  streets $4,173,000,000 

Sewers,  waterworks,  and  public  utilities 1.328,000.000 

Educational   buildings 921,000  OOO 

Public  buildings 951,000,  "XK) 

Engineering  structures 269.000,000 

Conservation,  fiood  control,  reclamation,  rivers  and 

harbors.  T   V    A.,  etc 4.308.000,000 

Aviation    facllltlt« 145.  000  000 

Parks.  playground£,  gymnasiums,  and  other  recrea- 
tion   facilities 972.000.000 

Public  housing 364,000.000 

Rural   electrification 124.000.000 

National    defense 4  688,  000.  000 

Total 18,  233,  OCO,  000 

These  figures  do  not  include  $500,000,000  appropriated  by  the 
States  to  match  Federal  road  funds,  and  almost  $2,000  000.000  sup- 
plied by  State  and  local  bodies  as  their  portion  of  'he  Public  Works 
Administration  program,  nor  does  It  include  $500,000,000  under 
contract  for  lean  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
more  than  $3,000.000  000  worth  of  construction  generated  with 
private  capital  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

What  have  the  people  gotten  for  their  money?  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  things  they  have  gotten:  80  000  miles  of  new  highways;  265.000 
miles  of  new  streets  and  couiitry  roads  repaired;  9.600  new  educa- 
tional buildings:  770  new  hospitals;  1.600  new  courthouses;  L.'iOO 
new  sewer  system.'-:  2  400  new  water  systems;  282  new  city  electric 
systems:  3.400  new  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields;  380  new  large 
bridges;  29.000  new  small  bridges:  4  T.  V.  A.  dams;  220,000  miles  of 
new  rural  electric  lines:  1  200  new  post  offices:  27.700  new  low-rent 
dwelling  units  completed  and  58.000  under  con.struc;lon;  and  the 
planting  of  1,750.000,000  new  trees  in  the  denuded  areas  of  the 
United  States, 

These  are  some  cf  the  things  which  the  American  people  have 
secured  for  the  expenditure  of  their  money.  But.  in  addition  to 
these  physical  additions  to  the  facilities  for  the  enJo3rment  of  life. 
they  have  obtained  enduring  proof  that  their  Government  is  the 
agent  and  servant  of  the  people,  and  that  It  proposes  to  demon- 
strate here  In  America  that  democracy  can  be  made  to  work  and 
function  in  any  emergency  that  confronts  this  great  Nation. 

In  his  fireside  chat  with  the  American  people  a  week  ago,  the 
President  gave  the  American  people  some  of  the  details  of  otir 
effort  to  prepare  ourselves  for  national  defense  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  things  we  have  been  building  up,  and  the  way  of 
life  which  is  sacred  to  the  American  people. 

This  program  has  related  itself  chiefly  to  our  domestic  problems. 
But  the  domestic  field  does  not  encompass  the  entire  situation 
which  faces  America  today.  We  are  confronted  today  as  never 
before  with  the  obligation  to  preserve  this  democratic  way  of  life. 
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We  have  been  trying  to  prove  to  the^-Vorld  that  this  is  the  best 
way  of  hfe.  and  that  It  is  worth  preserving. 

Nations  in  almost  every  continent  who  have  believed  n  that 
way  of  life  have  become  the  victims  of  ruthless  aggression  because 
thev  were  not  prepared  to  resist  those  who  would  destroy  it 
Cities  hemes  industries,  nations,  civilizations  have  been  laid 
waste  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  other  cities,  homes,  industries,  na- 
tions, and  clvillzattcns  are  today  threatened  as  they  have  not  been 
threatened  in  all  the  recorded  history  of  man.  The  Inventive 
genius  which  has  brought  to  mankind  the  means  of  a  better  life  now 
threatens  to  destroy  that  life  and  the  things  which  make  it  worth 
living. 

We  In  Amfrlra  rest  under  a  tremendous  obligation  today.  More 
than  a  century  ago  James  Monroe  Inaugurated  the  doctrine  that 
bears  his  name;  that  the  Americas  were  to  be  the  proving  grounds 
of  a  new  democracy,  which  should  b?  set  up  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemis- 
phere, and  also  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  far  defended,  preserved,  and  extended  it.  But  we 
cannot  assume  that  wishing  alone  will  continue  to  make  It  so  We 
cannot  assume  that  these  who  have  no  respect  for  democratic 
governments  elsewhere  will  respect  ours  in  America.  They  respect 
only  those  whom  they  fear  or  whom  they  know  to  be  able  to 
withstand   their  assaults. 

We  want  peace  in  America.  We  have  drawn  more  closely  together 
throughout  North.  South,  and  Central  America,  not  because  we  have 
any  designs  upon  our  neighbors,  not  tx>cause  we  want  anything  they 
bave  save  their  friendship  and  their  cooperation,  but  becatii>e  we 
know  that  in  unity  there  is  strength  and  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting democracy  and  liberty  in  any  part  of  America  Is  the  problem 
of  protecting  it  In  all  America.  j 

We  want  peace  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth  ' 
against  which  we  desire  to  become  an  aggressor.  We  pray  that 
civilization  and  applied  Christianity  may  yet  triumph  and  lift  their 
bruised  heads  above  the  scream  of  shells  and  the  roar  of  devastating 
planes  and  tanks  and  all  the  agencies  of  death  and  Incredible 
horror. 

But  a.s  we  have  tolled  In  this  land  to  develop  our  free  Institutions, 
as  we  have  fought  to  create  a  nation  devoted  to  freedom  and 
equality,  as  we  have  sacrificed  treasure  to  Improve  the  standards  of 
life  for  men  and  women  here,  so  shall  we  struggle  to  the  limit  of  our 
capacity  to  preserve  these  things  from  corrosive  or  destructive  in- 
fluences within  our  borders  no  less  than  from  any  ruthless  Jugger- 
naut that  may  assail  us  from  without. 

Therefore  we  shall  be  ready.  We  shall  prepare.  We  shall  arm 
that  we  may  not  be  caught  unawares  like  so  many  others  have  been 
caught  in  the  holocaust  which  now  sweeps  over  so  much  of  the 
world. 

In  this  great  task  there  Is  no  room  for  partisan  rancor  or  selfish 
aggrandizement  It  serves  no  purpose  now  to  blame  one  or  another 
man  or  group  for  not  knowing  years  in  advance  what  the  world  was 
coming  to.  From  1921  to  1932  we  deluded  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  wars  of  aggression  were  at  an  end;  that  each  nation  might 
pursue  In  peace  its  own  purposes,  so  long  as  those  purposes  did  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  others.  We  signed  treaties  of  disarmament. 
We  signed  treaties  of  arbitration.  We  renounced,  with  all  the  world, 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  Navies  were  reduced.  The 
world  rejoiced  that  at  last  an  era  of  peace  had  come  upon  It. 

The  world  has  learned  its  bitter  lesson.  Treaties  supposed  to  have 
been  sacred  have  been  thrown  into  waste  baskets.  Territory  that 
was  supposed  to  be  inviolate  has  been  ravaged  Men.  women,  and 
children  whose  only  offense  was  that  they  were  human  beings  have 
been  murdered  and  driven  from  their  homes  Throughout  the  world 
mankind  is  now  inquiring  whether  Christianity  Is  a  mockery  and 
whether  civilization  can  survive. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  find  the  oceans  narrowing  and  the  world 
contracting  We  are  again  realizing  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  world 
and  that  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  lust  for  power  and  wealth 
may  not  seek  to  engulf  our  Nation  and  our  people  In  the  catastrophe 
which  has  overtaken  others. 

In  the  midst  of  these  threats  we  call  upon  our  people  for  unity. 
We  know  that  call  will  find  a  response  In  the  hearts  of  all  our  people, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  nationally,  or  condition.  We  know  that 
Jew  and  gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant  white  and  colored,  rich 
and  poor,  native-born  and  foreign-born  will  rise  to  the  task  whicli 
faces  us.  The  hosts  of  free  America  will  protect  the  freedom  of 
America  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  not  because 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  but  because  he  is  the  Pre.^ldent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  spokesman  of  our  people.  We  trust  him 
because  he  has  guided  the  Nation  out  of  the  depths  of  a  cruel 
despondency  in  our  domestic  affairs.  We  trust  him  to  guide  us  in 
the  solution  of  our  International  affairs. 

As  a  humble  participant  In  the  events  of  recent  years  In  Wash- 
ington. I  am  proud  to  proclaim  the  accomplishments  of  the  Roose- 
velt regime.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  these  events.  You 
are  likewise  proud  of  these  unprecedented  advances 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  to  the  State  of  your  senior 
Senator,  who.  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  has  never  voted  against  a  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  labor,  or  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  or  a  measure  designed  to  give  greater  social  security  to 
those  who  need  It  Ha  has  on  many  occasions  lifted  his  eloquent 
voice  ani  consecrated  his  fine  mind  and  his  sincere  heart  in  support 
of  the  progressive  measxires  which  Congress  has  been  called  on  to 
en:ict.  We  know  not  what  the  future  holds  for  us  But  we  know 
that  In  the  strength  of  our  people  and  under  the  benediction  of  God 
we  shall  endure  forever. 


The  Meaning  of  Colonel  Ilea's  Life  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  I  dehv- 
ered  yesterday  at  Heg  Memorial  Park  in  Racine  County,  Wis., 
the  subject  of  the  talk  being  The  Meaning  of  Colonel  Heg's 

Life  Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Someone  has  said  that  no  one  Is  dead  who  is  remembered.  We 
meet  today  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  lives  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  today.  We  meet  today  to  do  honor  to  the  ideals  this  man 
cherished— Ideals  which  live  today  in  his  memory  Just  as  they  lived 
during  his  life.     They  were  American  ideals 

Colonel  Heg  lives  today  and  everyday.  Just  as  the  Norwegians 
who  dit-d  a  few  short  weeks  ago  while  fighting  for  their  home- 
land, live  today  and  everyday  In  these  days  we  are  knowing 
full  well  this  life  is  not  all.     It  Is  Just  an  Interlude 

No  man  can  kill  an  ideal.  No  man  can  kill  the  eternal  spirit 
of  freedom  and  Justice.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  rises  again. 
Justice  and  liberty  have  always  survived  their  oppressors.  Learn- 
ing has  survived  ignorance  Sciehce  has  survived  darkness. 
Christianity  has  survived  paganism. 

Bigots  and  tyrants  may  reign  for  a  time.  The  champions  of 
right  may  fall,  but  always  before  the  last  pages  of  history  are 
written,  right  has  siu-vlved  wrong. 

Colonel  Heg  died,  but  his  cause  survived  him  The  sons  of  the 
Vikings  died  by  the  hundreds  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  but  their 
spirit  and  their  Ideals  live  on. 

We  meet  today  to  do  honor  to  Colonel  Heg.  The  story  of 
Colonel  Heg  is  well  Icnown  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  Scan- 
dinavian blood.  Almost  everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  man 
who  came  from  a  Norwegian  pioneer  settlement  at  Muskego,  Wis  , 
to  lead  a  regiment  of  Immigrant  soldiers,  recruited  principally 
from  the  Badger  State,  but  alst)  from  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota, for  the  battlefields  of  the  South  In  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  the  heroic  story  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  good  commander 
who  was  killed  In  action  In  the  battle  of  Chlckamauga  In  northern 
Georgia  on  September  20.  1063  But  the  story  Is  much  longer  than 
these  few.  barren  facts  would  indicate.  It  Is  the  story  that 
begins  In  1829  and  ends  in  1863 

It  begins  in  a  little  village  In  southeastern  Norway  and  It  ends 
on  the  battlefields  of  Chlckamauga.  There  Is  a  great  deal  In  this 
life  story  which  is  characteristic  of  the  life  many  of  our  forebears 
knew. 

To  begin  with,  he  had  a  boyhood  In  the  Old  World.  Then  he 
had  a  trans-Atlantic  migration.  Then  there  came  a  contact  with 
the  American  westward  movement.  Then  came  a  taste  of  frontier 
life  in  Wisconsin  and  later  identification  with  a  community  which 
typified  many  of  the  significant  developments  among  all  oiir 
immigrant  people 

Colonel  Heg  s  experiences  were  a  little  more  varied  than  those 
of  most  of  our  forbears,  however,  for  they  Included  an  overland 
trek  to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  some  experience  In  the 
mining  camps  of  the  We.st.  though  eventually  he  returned  to  the 
community  on  Lake  Michigan  where  he  began  a  career  In  local 
and  State  pxilitlcs  that  resulted  ultimately  In  his  leadership  of 
a  regiment    of   Scandinavian    Immigrants   In    the   Civil    War. 

In  many  respects  the  achievements  of  this  man  have  made  his 
name  a  symbol  among  Norwegian  Americans  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  America  by  pioneer  ancestors  of  all  Norwegian 
Americans.  While  he  himself  made  a  di.stlnct  contribution  to 
American  life,  the  Importance  of  his  life  lies  primarily  In  the 
fact  that  his  story  was  typical  of  the  progress  of  transition  and 
growth  that  marked  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Immigrants  who 
came  to  America  and  to  Wisconsin 

Hans  Christian  Heg  was  born  Just  4' 2  years  after  the  path- 
finders of  the  Norwegian  immigration  to  America  sailed  out  of 
Stavanger  for  the  New  World 

It  was  In  the  spring  of  1840  that  Even  Heg  and  his  wife  with 
their  four  children  started  on  the  long  Jcurncy  to  far-off  Wis- 
consin. Heg  sold  his  property  and  embarked  with  quite  con- 
siderable means  in  his  possession. 

On  May  17  they  left  Dranunen.  They  stepped  at  Goteborg  (the 
Gbteborg  I  sailed  out  from  la.^t  summer  after  war  started), 
Sweden,  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  iron,  and  then  sailed  for  America. 
They  reached  New  York  11  weeks  later,  then  they  followed  the 
customary  route  to  the  West  They  went  by  river  and  canal  to 
Buffalo  and   then  by  steamer  on   the   Great   Lakes   to   the   city   of 
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Milwaukee.     Heg  and  his  party  disembarked  at  Milwaukee,  though 
some  of  the  others  continued  the  Journey  on  to  Chicago. 

From  Milwaukee  Heg  left  for  Muskego,  which  was  a  typical 
pioneer  community.  Haios  Christian  Heg  was  11  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  .settlement,  and  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of 
his  youth  In  Muskego. 

Young  Hans  Heg  became  known  as  an  alert.  Intelligent  lad. 
By  1845  his  father  had  become  a  part  owner  In  the  newspaper 
known  as  the  Northern  Light.  This  paper  became  the  Norwegian 
ori;an  for  the  free-soil  party  and  Hans  Heg.  who  was  18  years  old 
when  the  paper  was  established  began  to  be  an  active  worker 
for  the  free-soil  party  by  1848.  That  same  year  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Heg  Joined  the  deluge  of 
gold   hunters. 

He  returned  to  Muskego  In  1851  to  take  over  the  320-acre  farm 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father.  In  1851  shortly  after  his  return 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant  of  1843.  At 
22  he  was  already  a  leader  of  the  Norwegian  settlers.  Politics 
again  interested  him  and  as  an  ardent  free-soiler  he  l)ecame  in- 
creasingly  interested   In  the  new  Republican   Party. 

Heg  detested  slavery  and  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief,  he  played  his  heroic  role  in  the  Civil  War.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  on  what  this  believer  In  freedom  would  have 
thought  of  the  world  today. 

At  uny  rate,  his  principles,  like  those  of  many  another  Nor- 
wegian immigrant,  were  free  to  develop  In  an  American  atmosphere 
Heg's  ideals,  like  those  of  his  Norwegian  compatriots  In  America, 
evidenced  a  deep  faith  In  American  doctrine.  In  American  democracy, 
in  American  equality,  and  in  our  concept  of  human  freedom.  With 
his  fervent  belief  In  these  principles,  it  was  only  natural  for  Heg 
to  enter  actively  into  political  and  civic  work. 

By  18CI  he  had  finished  a  very  creditable  term  In  a  State  office. 
By  that  time  the  slave  question  had  reached  Its  critical  point.  Lin- 
coln called  for  volunteers.     The  Civil  War  began. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  75.000  Scandinavians  In  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  heroic  battle  of  the  Scandinavians  this  year. 
It  Is  particularly  Interesting  to  recall  that  the  Scandinavians  in 
America  In  these  war  years  gave  their  strength  and  their  lives  for 
American  unity  Just  as  bravely  and  as  cheerfully  as  they  might 
bave  for  their  native  land. 

They  made  a  good  record,  and  they  earned  recognition  for  their 
loyal  Americanism  Like  the  Germans,  Irish,  and  other  nationali- 
ties, the  Scandinavians  loved  their  new  country,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  for  It. 

On  August  20.  1861.  a  call  came  to  Wisconsin  for  five  additional 
regiments  One  of  these  regiments  was  composed  entirely  of  Ger- 
mans On  September  25.  1861.  a  number  of  the  States  leading 
Scandinavians  held  a  meeting  at  the  State  capltol  in  Madison.  At 
this  meeting  they  formally  decided  to  form  a  regiment. 

Governor  Randall  believed  in  the  movement,  and  on  October  1. 
1861.  he  ls.«ued  a  commission  as  colonel  for  Hans  Christian  Heg. 
Back  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  a  number  of  stirring  cjills  were  writ- 
ten by  Colonel  Heg.  In  view  of  the  events  of  this  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  rtread  some  of  these  statements. 

On  October  5  Colonel  Heg  wrote.  "That  which  we  learned  to  love 
as  free  men  in  our  own  fatherland — ovir  freedom,  our  government, 
cur  Independence— Is  threatened  with  destruction.  Is  It  not  our 
duty  as  brave  and  IntcUiv-'ent  citizens  to  extend  our  hands  In  de- 
fense of  the  cause  of  our  country  and  of  our  homes?" 

On  November  16.  he  wrote.  "Let  us  band  together  and  deliver 
untarnished  to  posterity  the  old,  honorable  name  of  Norsemen." 

By  December  1861  the  Fifteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment  had  been 
oryranized  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Heg  and  at^sembled  at 
Cainp  Randall  In  Madison.  By  February  1862  there  were  about 
3.000  men  In  the  camp  and  several  other  regiments  were  being 
organized.  The  majority  of  the  regiment  were  of  Norwegian  blood, 
but  there  were  also  some  Swedes,  some  Danes,  and  a  few  Americans 
and  some  Germans.  Those  were  hectic  days  and  In  the  next  3 
years  the  Fifteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment  played  a  valiant  part  In 
the  activities  of  the  Union  forces  In  northern  Georgia  and  in 
Kentucky  and  In  Tennessee.  Colonel  Heg.  who  looked  something 
like  Stonewall  Jackson,  stayed  with  his  regiment  continuously. 
Colonel  Heg  made  a  gallant  record  and  displayed  his  gallantry  and 
his  bravrrv  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  final  chapter  in  Colonel  Heg's  military  career  was  written  on 
September  19.  1863.  On  that  day  he  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  from  noon  until  sundown.  It  was  at  sundown  that  he 
received  his  mortal  wound  After  he  received  it  he  rallied  his  men 
once  again  and  rode  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Loss  of  blood 
finally  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  command.  On  the  following 
mcrnlng.  that  Is.  September  20,  1863,  shortly  before  12  o'clock. 
Colonel  Heg  died.  Wisconsin  mourned  his  death,  and  one  newspaper 
wrote.  "The  State  has  sent  no  braver  soldier  and  no  truer  patriot 
to  aid  in  this  mighty  struggle  for  national  unity  than  Hans 
Christian  Heg  The  valorous  blood  of  the  old  Viking  ran  In  his 
veins  united  with  the  gentler  virtues  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
n-.an." 

In  the  December  1920  Is.sue  of  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History, 
there  is  an  article  which  deals  with  Col.  Hans  Christian  Heg  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  that  article.  It  reads: 
••Colonel  Heg  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  Norwegian,  still  m.ore 
often  as  a  Norwegian-American.  These  are  both  honorable  titles 
It  is  perhaps  more  appropriate,  however,  simply  to  say  that  he  was 
an  American.  His  Is  a  story  of  one  who  threw  hlm.self  fully  Into 
the  current  of  the  life  of  the  new  and  adopted  country.  Without 
reserve  he  gave  the  best  that  he  had  to  America.  He  knew  the 
trials  as  well  as  the  opportunities  of  pioneer  life  in  the  West.    He 


learned  to  believe  In  and  to  cherish  otir  American  institutions  and   . 
Ideals 

A  man  of  the  West,  he  Joined  the  mighty  throngs  that  brought  . 
California  Into  the  Union.  He  served  his  community  In  many 
humble  local  offices  Chosen  by  popular  election  he  served  the 
people  of  his  State  In  a  not  unimportant  official  capacity  Finally 
he  gave  himself  without  qualification  to  his  country  when  Its  flag 
was  In  peril  and  leading  a  brigade  of  the  American  Army  he  died 
fighting  for  that  fiag. 

That  is  the  life  story  of  Colonel  Heg  That  Is  the  story  which 
serves  as  an  Index  to  the  character  of  the  man.  Wt  us  briefly 
analyze  that  character  Such  an  analysis  Is  valuable  to  us  be- 
cause It  win  enable  us  to  apply  those  character  traits  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  problems  today. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  In  the  "Emlgranten"  written  at 
the  time  he  was  selected  as  a  colonel. 

"Young,  powerful,  and  attractive,  honorable,  unlmpeachably 
hone.st.  to  a  high  deeiee  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  his  subordi- 
nates, with  a  splendid  fund  of  practical,  sound  sense,  and  with 
the  Increased  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  his  work  as  a 
State  official  has  given  him.  he  Is  the  best  man  of  all  the  Nor- 
wegians In  America  whom  we  have  to  lead  such  an  undertaking. 
Our  countrymen  can  gather  about  him  as  their  chief  with  unquali- 
fied trust." 

Those  quallflcatlcn.s  are  the  qualifications  we  need  in  our  lead- 
ership today.  For  lack  of  them,  our  preparedness  has  lagged  and 
our  national  economy  has  "bogged  down  " 

El.«=ewhere  It  has  been  said  of  Heg  that  he  was  a  careful  and 
critical  observer,  quiet  and  accurate  in  his  observations.  Though 
quiet  and  taciturn  1?..  his  work,  he  was  known  as  a  Jovial  com- 
panion outside  the  service 

He  was  absolutely  fearless,  though  he  tempered  his  daring  with 
intelligence.  In  these  dark  days  It  Is  well  also  for  us  to  recall  that 
Heg  had  the  gift  of  dissipating  gloom  and  discouragement.  In  Its 
place  he  Inspired  cheer  and  confidence.  That.  too.  is  something 
which  we  need  today 

We  need  al.so  Heg's  rare  gift  of  self-possession.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  exposure  of  1863.  Heg's  remarkable  poise  never 
deserted  him. 

Above  all.  Colonel  He?  was  a  Just,  human,  and  merciful  man. 
When  he  was  a  Wisconsin  prison  commissioner  he  wrote,  "The  pen- 
alty of  the  law  Is  Justly  due  to  Its  transgressor,  but  In  the  midst 
of  deserved  wrath.  It  is  Godlike  to  be  merciful  " 

Probably  It  was  this  very  blyness  of  spirit  which  enabled  Hog 
to  deal  Justly  with  those  under  him.  even  when  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments  and   different  nationalities. 

In  his  company  Norwegians  brushed  shoulders  with  Swedes. 
Danes,  and  Germans,  but  they  were  all  Americans.  They  pulled 
together  for  the  common  cause.  In  this  connection  I  might  add 
that  Carl  Sandburg  In  his  magnificent  biography  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln points  out  that  without  the  hordes  of  Scotch.  Irish.  Scandi- 
navians. Germans,  and  English  who  swelled  the  northern  ranks,  the 
rising  war  tide  of  the  South  could  never  have  been  stemmed  It 
was  the  immigrant  who  made  the  northern  Civil  War  victories 
possible. 

Colonel  Heg  was  such  an  Immigrant,  and  even  in  the  gloomiest 
days  of  the  Civil  War  he  retained  his  simple  Immigrant  faith  in  the 
ultimate  success  ol  right.  His  letters  to  his  family  abound  in  this 
faith.  They  abound  likewise  In  references  indicating  his  deep  love 
of  family  and  home.  Here  again,  we  find  In  his  nature  a  knowledge 
of  the  abiding  values  which  we  do  well  to  recall  today 

Why  do  we  do  honor  to  th?  memory  of  this  man,^  What  lessen 
cf.n  we  learn  from  his  life — lesson  that  will  give  us  direction  and 
guidance  In  these  days  of  doubt  and  hysteria  and  indecision? 

Colonel  Heg  was  a  patriot.  We  need  patriots  today  A  patriot  is 
one  who  loves  his  country  and  the  principles  for  which  that  coun- 
try stands.  But  a  patriot  is  also  willing  to  make  sacrifices  He 
made  thr  .supreme  .sacrifice  He  wasn't  even  born  In  this  country 
as  you  have  seen,  but  he  did  have  an  Idea,  a  great  Idea,  about  the 
value  of  this  country  and  the  great  freedoms  that  this  country 
possessed  I  repeat  his  words:  "Our  freedom,  cur  Government,  our 
Independence  are  threatened  with  destruction.  Is  it  not  cur  duty 
as  brave  and  Intelligent  citizens  to  extend  our  hunds  in  defense  of 
the  cau.se  of  our  country  and  our  home?  ' 

There  is  a  challenge  for  you  and  me  In  this  day. 

In  Colonel  Ht-gS  day  they  had  "fifth  columnists."  but  they  called 
them  something  dlffsrent.  I  believe  if  Colonel  Heg  were  living 
today  that  he  would  speak  out  mllitantly  against  those  forces  in 
our  midst  that  seek  to  create  division  In  our  ranks,  that  seek  to 
undermine  the  unity  of  this  people.  I'm  going  to  mention  some  of 
those  groups,  because  I  think  no  finer  commemorative  sorvlce  ( ould 
be  held  on  this  occasion  for  this  great  soul  that  ha=  pone  ahead 
in  the  Journey,  this  life  that  left  Its  citadel  of  clay  at  Ch:ctimuuga. 
I'm  sure  he.  if  he  were  living,  would  oppose  these  groups  the  same 
as  I  believe  his  spirit  is  opposing  them  now.     What  are  they? 

1.  Tliat  group  of  aliens  or  citizens  who  live  In  this  countn-  and 
who  are  not  devoting  themselves  100  percent  loyally  to  America. 
Some  of  these  foik=  belong  to  organizations  which  have  taproots 
in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe.  These  groups  think  more  about 
the  welfare  of  other  nations  than  Anicnca.  America  needs,  as  I 
have  said,  100-percent  loyalty. 

2  The  second  group  I  call  the  parlor  pinks  and  the  Interna- 
tionalists who  have  found  It  convenient  to  hobnob  with  the  com- 
munisilc  group  with  headquarters  In  Russia.  It  has  even  been 
alleged  that  gome  folks  high  up  in  government  have  been  associat- 
ing with  Ihis  group. 
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3  The  third  group  consists  of  our  public  officials  whose  laxity  has 
permitted  disciples  of  communism,  nazi-lsm.  and  fascism,  to  come 
to  America  and  teach  their  doctrines  not  only  in  various  labor  and 
social  groups,  but  in  our  colleges. 

4.  The  fourth  group  consists  of  pseudo-Intellectuals  who  have 
been  gnJllty  of  causing  a  patriotic  erosion  in  our  youth.  We  find 
many  of  these  in  our  educational  centers,  f^or  years  they've  talked 
America  down  and  never  talked  her  up.  but  they  are  always  ready 
to  live  on  the  fat  of  America  themselves. 

5.  Another  group  is  the  defeatist  group.  We  find  them  every- 
where. Looking  at  the  situation,  they  can  see  no  hope  economically 
or  politically  for  America.  They  see  our  unpreparedness.  and 
through  their  defeatist  attitude  slow  up  every  constructive  activity. 
They  are  a  factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  our  present 
situation. 

6  Another  group  that  we  must  eradicate  is  the  so-called  Fascist 
or  Nazi  group — the  same  type  that  handed  Germany  over  to  Hitler — 
they  are  always  damning  democratic  processes.  They  don't  know 
It.  most  of  them,  but  they  have  become  Inoculated  with  insidious 
suggestions  from  the  "fifth  columnists"  who  are  tools  of  some  over- 
seas government. 

7.  The  next  group  consists  of  Government  agencies  v.hich. 
through  scatterbrained  administrators,  have  hamstrung  business, 
harrassed  business  with  unnecessary  rxiles  and  regulations,  have 
sabo*a^ed  industry,  initiative,  and  invention. 

8  The  next  group  is  the  racketeer.  You  find  him  In  mcny  phases 
of  our  life:  in  business.  In  labor,  and  in  government.  The  labor 
racketeer  has  done  more  damage  to  labor's  cause  than  any  other 
force. 

9  There  1>  another  group  which  consists  of  men  In  all  stations 
of  life  who  let  Indifference,  inaction,  lethargy,  smugness,  and  com- 
placency dictate  their  course.  They  are  the  men  who  will  not  meet 
the  issue.  They  put  off  and  keep  on  putting  off  the  problems  they 
should  solve  today. 

Yes;  I  believe  Colonel  Heg  would  tell  us  all  to  bring  light  to  this 
situation.  "Give  the  people  light,  and  they  will  find  the  way." 
He  would  tell  us  to  bring  light,  so  that  the  men  in  these  various 
groups  would  see  the  need  of  getting  cut  of  those  groups  and  de- 
-votlng  themselves  100  percent  to  patriotic  service  to  the  Nation. 
He  would  tell  us  to  tighten  our  belts  and  meet  the  problems 
hep.d  on 

He  would  recognize  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  that  is  decidedly 
different  than  what  It  was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Everywhere, 
except  in  America,  democratic  principles  are  extinct.  Everywhere, 
including  America,  the  day  of  ease  is  gone.  We  are  the  treasure 
house  of  the  world,  and  we  have  to  protect  our  treasure,  and  to  do 
that  well  be  called  upon  to  dig  down  as  we  never  did  before  to 
provide  a  preparedness  program  that  will  Insure  us  against  the 
marauder  and  the  pillager  nations.  We  don't  want  that  thing  to 
happen  here  that  ha<5  happened  to  nations  in  E^jrope — neutrals  and 
combatants  alike.  This  is  our  America,  and  if  men  like  Colonel 
Heg  would  die  for  her,  it  is  right  on  this  day  in  his  memory  that 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  live  and  sacrifice  for  her. 

I  cotild  go  into  detail  and  tell  you  what  that  sacrifice  will  mean, 
but  I  believe  I've  said  enough.  We  can  build  ourselves  anew  into  a 
Bttong.  virile,  united  people  through  the  avenue  of  sacrifice.  I'm 
sure  no  one  who  hears  me  will  fail  to  meet  the  demand  of  this 
period  With  charity  In  our  hearts,  and  with  courage  there,  and 
with  the  willingness  to  give,  if  neces.sary,  until  it  hurts.  I'm  sure 
America  will  come  through  and  see  the  dawn  with  a  brighter  day. 

And  I  likewise  believe  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  ideals  which  Heg  cherished — to  renew  cur  covenant  with  his 
deathless  principles.  The.se  are  not  just  words.  We  must  do  Just 
that  or  our  freedoms  will  disappear. 

However.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do  this.  We  must  do  more. 
If  we  fall  to  do  more  we  render  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  Colonel  Hegs 
oi  the  world  valueless. 

If  we  fail  in  our  obligation  to  those  champions  of  the  right  who 
have  died,  they  will  have  died  In  vain. 

It  remains  for  us  not  only  to  rekindle  their  Ideals,  but  to  keep  the 
f!ame  burning  That  means  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  children 
arc  taught  these  ideals  and  understand  their  trtie  worth. 

We  do  not  have  to  teach  them  any  politics  or  any  creed.  We  need 
only  to  give  them  the  fundamental  training,  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  decisions. 

Let  us  educate  our  youngsters  to  respect  truth  and  honor  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  pledged  word  Let  us  teach  cur  children  to  revere 
fair  dealing  and  Justice  Let  us  teach  our  youth  to  reverence  the 
great  spiritual  values  Let  us  teach  them  not  only  their  rights  but 
the  rights  of  ethers  Let  us  write  into  their  minds  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  freedoms  and  their  value.  Let  us  burn  into  their  hearts 
the  necessity  of  preserving  a  love  of  home  and  family  and  country 
and  God 

Other  lands  whos*  doctrines  we  reject  are  not  content  with  a 
mere  academic  education  for  their  ycu'h  They  drill  Into  their 
youth  the  unholy  doctrines  which  will  rule  their  lives. 

If  we  teach  the  doctrines  of  right  with  equal  diligence,  our  ycuth 
will  be  competent  to  make  their  own  political  and  social  declAions. 
If  they  are  well  grounded  In  the  principle"  wc  love  and  believe  in, 
they  can  be  tru.i:ed  to  apply  them  to  any  iiituat;on  and  any  age 
Knowing  individual  honor.  th<-y  will  inevitab  y  know  iiational  and 
international  honor.  Let  the  churches  and  "KhocJs  of  our  land  ac- 
cept this  challenge  and  train  our  childrrn  in  the  ethics  c(  the 
Christian  life.  Let  every  teacher  and  clergyman  catch  the  glory 
of  thu  adventure.    Then  shall  we  have  pteparedne^s  indeed. 

Knowing  honor  and  knowing  ideals,  it  follows  that  the  Uvea 
of  our  children  will  be  living  r;m;nd«r»  that  the  Colcnel  Hegs  of 
the  world  will  stxrvive  their  oppressors. 
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ADDRESS   OF   HON.  BURTON    K    WHEELER,   OF    MONTANA 


Mr,  BONE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  evening  of  June  7, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr,  Wheeler]  addressed  a  large 
gathering  in  the  cily  of  Washington,  called  together  to  pro- 
test against  the  possible  entrance  of  America  into  the 
World  War  now  raging.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  a  copy  of  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  whom  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  outstanding,  and  courageous  men 
in  public  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  on  this 
occasion.  No  subject  is  more  vital  than  war.  and  no  situation  more 
serious  than  th.it  which  we  face  in  this  country  today. 

A  mad  hysteria  grips  many  of  our  people^a  hysteria  produced  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  It  is  time  for  plain  speaking,  and  I 
Intend  to  do  just  that 

Let  me  read  what  a  distinguished  American  has  to  say  about  the 
war: 

"There  is  no  place  in  this  fight  for  us.  Its  going  to  be  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  As  you  love  America,  don't  let  anything  that 
comes  out  of  any  country  in  the  world  make  you  believe  you  can 
make  a  situation  one  whit  better  by  getting  into  the  war.  •  •  • 
There  is  no  reason — economic,  financial,  or  social — to  Justify  the 
United  States  entering  the  war." 

Who  said  this?  It  is  the  statement  of  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  made  December  12,  1939  in  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption  in  Boston.  Mass. 

I  agreed  with  Mr.  Keruicdy  when  he  made  his  statement  some 
months  ago,  and.  unlike  some  of  our  distinguished  columnists  and 
interventionists.  I  agree  with  him  now. 

A  well-known  writer  recently  referred  to  me  as  an  "Isolationl.st." 
What  people  really  moan  when  they  call  you  an  Isolationist  Is  that 
you  no  longer  consider  this  country  a  British  colony — or  that  you 
are  someone  who  doesn't  want  to  see  the  youth  of  our  country 
killed  and  maimed  on  the  battlefields  of  ETiirope. 

There  are  many  people  In  this  country  who  feel  we  should  enter 
the  war  now.  To  all  these  I  say:  You  personally  can  go.  Go  to 
Canada  and  Join  the  Allied  forces,  or  volunteer  here  for  ambulance 
service  abroad.  The  belligerents  can  use  you  In  their  mechanized 
warfare,  whether  you  are  old  or  ycung.  college  professor  or  news- 
paper columnist.  Or  send  your  money  If  you  don't  want  to  send 
your  life.  The  belligerents  will  be  glad  to  take  either.  But  don't 
try  to  Involve  this  country  in  the  war  by  preaching  propaganda 
designed  to  have  our  Government  force  the  young  men  of  this 
country  to  do  what  you  are  afraid  to  do. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  play  on  Broadway  in  which  two 
men  were  discussing  war.  Both  agreed  they  would  ne\'er.  never  go 
to  war:  that  neither  was  cut  out  to  be  a  soldier.  A  few  days  later 
the  two  men  met  and  one  of  them  was  in  Army  uniform.  "How 
come?"  asked  the  other.  "Oh,  I  heard  a  band,"  replied  the  newly 
recruited  soldier. 

Once  again  the  bands  are  playing  Before  we  Join  the  Army,  let's 
find  out  what  it's  all  abnut. 

These  who  want  the  United  States  to  get  Into  the  war  tell  us 
we  must  do  it  to  preserve  democracy  and  Christianity  and  free- 
dom and  enlightenment.  Well,  will  we  preserve  deniocracy  and 
Christianity  and  freedom  and  enlightenment  by  going  into  the  war? 

The  very  first  thing  that  happens  to  a  democracy  in  wartime  Is 
the  suppression  of  all  free  speech.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
every  foreign  accent  becomes  the  sound  of  the  devil  cve:y  "white 
collar"  worker  and  factory  hand  and  farmer — all  faced  with  higher 
and  higher  costs  of  living — soon  find  themselves  acciwd  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  enemy  whenever  they  ask  for  a  higher  Income. 

It  has  been  well  satd  that  the  first  casualty  In  war  Is  truth. 
Well  the  next  Is  the  democratic  process.  I  would  be  a  little  more 
imprts'ted  with  the  Idea  that  thi."*  is  a  war  to  save  democracy  If 
the  people  who  are  shouting  this  slogan — both  here  and  In  Europe — ■ 
had  done  scmethin:?  to  help  democracy  befor-  the  war  broke  out. 

Th<'re  Is  great  work  to  be  done  on  b^'half  of  d  mix-r^cy  here. 
What  about  self-resi>ectlng  jobs  for  10.000  000  ur.employed?  Wh::t 
about  the  work  of  eradicating  poverty  and  duease  among  that  large 
s<-ctlon  of  the  people  so  truly  de»crlb<'d  as  the  underfirlvilfj^ed  one- 
third  of  our  Nation?  What  will  hippen  to  all  our  great  plans 
for  reconstructing  happy  and  uselul  llvs  for  these  milllon<»  of 
people?  Will  democracy  be  ijest  served  by  building  a  strong, 
healthy,  and  prosperoiis  Nation  In  the  United  States  or  by  hiding 
the   lop-heavy   debts  and   limping   economy   of   depressiun-riddea 
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America  under  a  new  and  huge  military  machine,  and  Joining  this 
machine  to  that  of  the  bankrupt  politicians  of  Europe  In  the  blood- 
iest Armageddon  known  to  history? 

We  are  told  that  Europe  is  on  fire — that  we  should  help  put  out 
this  fire  before  the  wind  shifts  and  the  fire  reaches  us.  I  want  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  put  out  that  fire.  I  wr.nt  to  do 
everything  to  help  the  Allies  stamp  out  the  brutal  furces  which 
seek  to  dcminate  Europe  and  perhaps  the  world.  But  by  setting 
the  United  States  on  fire  we  will  not  help  put  out  the  fire  In 
Europe 

The  ncwspaj>ers  today  are  full  of  letters  and  exhortations  from 
people  who  urge  us  to  get  Into  the  war  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  note  one  thing — the  writers  are  all  well  past  war  ape!  Where 
are  the  letters  and  statements  from  otir  young  mtn  whose  blood 
will  be  shed? 

At  Yale  the  other  day  1.400  students  signed  a  petition  urging 
the  Goverrment  to  take  no  steps  that  would  pvtt  us  Into  war 
And  then  what  happened?  A  leading  professor — who  is  also  the 
dean  of  one  of  their  colUges — immediately  replied  that  the  students 
were  "confused."  Confused  Indeed!  The  exclamation  of  that  one 
professor  received  more  attention  In  certain  newspapers  than  the 
petition  of  fourteen  hundred  young  men. 

Day  by  day  we  see  more  and  more  statements  Inciting  us  to 
join  the  Allies  Of  course  the  \VTlters  don't  think  we  ought  to 
send  troops  Not  yet  Simply  start  off  by  sending  planes  and 
supplies  and  then  the  American  taxpayers'  money.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  the  term  "all  aid  to  the  Allies  short  of  war."  Now  this  is 
a  handy  catch  phrase.  The  only  trouble  is  you  cant  put  your  shirt 
tall  Into  a  clothes  wringer  £md  then  pull  It  out  suddenly  while  the 
wTingcr  keeps  turnintr. 

We  have  decided  to  supply  the  Allies  with  all  the  airplanes  and 
guns  they  can  buy  and  we  can  tell.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  under  a  law  of  July  1919  it  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  International  law  for  us  to  sell  the  Allies  a 
large  supply  of  rifles.  75  mil'lmctcr  guns,  and  ammunition  officially 
labeled  as  "obsolete"  war  stocks. 

We  are  thus  doing  by  Indirection  what  we  would  not  do  directly, 
and  what  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  In  effect 
satd  we  should  not  do  when  Its  members  voted  19  to  2  against 
the  Pepper  resolution  which  sought  to  do  this  very  thing. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  presently  engaged  In  a  mad  race 
to  rearm  our  own  country  and  bolster  our  own  national  defenses 
It  may  seem  Inconsistent  to  some  that  we  should  be  shipping 
out  of  the  country  these  munitions.  I  would  have  no  objection 
but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  take  steps  which  could  involve 
this  country  In  war. 

Constantly,  we  hear  the  cry — give — don't  sell — the  Allies  planes 
and  puns.  Let  us  analyze  this  Idea  a  moment.  Perhaps  I 
Shouldn't  use  the  word  "analyze."  It's  very  unpopular  In  a  pt-rlod 
when  billions  of  dollars  are  requested  of  and  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  the  time  it  takes  one  man  to  shout  across  a  ro<:)m. 

It  is  one  thing  for  you  as  an  individual  to  give  the  Allies  all 
your  money  and  all  your  property  but  quite  different  for  us  as  a 
government  to  do  the  same  thing.  When  the  Government  takes 
such  a  step  It  Is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Many 
well-meaning  people  want  the  Government  to  do  this,  not  realiz- 
ing Its  implications — others  want  to  prey  upon  your  credulity, 
knowing  it  means  war. 

But  why  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  Allies  anything?  The 
British  Enirire  alone  covers  one  fourth  of  the  rarths  '■unnce  It 
has  the  richest  domains  In  the  world — all  sending  dividends  and 
resources  home  to  London.  England  Is  not  exhausted  or  po%erty- 
Etrlcken  or  anywhere  near  stich  a  condition  Why  then  should 
we  regard  the  British  as  objects  of  charity?  Great  Britain  does 
not  so  regard  Itself. 

Why  then  this  premature  and  exaggerated  propaganda  to  make 
gifts  or  loans  to  the  Allies?  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
warmongers  in  the  United  States  recognize  these  are  important 
steps  that  must  first  be  taken  if  they  are  to  get  this  country  Into 
the  war. 

If  the  United  States  becomes  Involved  In  another  ^European  war 
this  country  and  its  pwjple  will  underwrite  all  the  tragic  and 
costly  mistakes  ol  the  Allied  statesmen  during  the  20  years 
since  'Versailles.  Do  the  American  jieople  want  to  do  this?  Do 
they  want  to  pay  with  their  boy's  lives  and  with  their  hard- 
earned  savings  the  tremendous  bill  that  will  be  presented?  Here 
Is  what  the  last  war  cost  us:  126.000  American  boys  killed.  234.000 
American  boys  wounded.  360.000  total  casualties. 

Was  It  worth  It?  Yes:  perhaps — to  those  who  made  money  out 
of  It.  Who  else  gained  by  this  sacrifice?  The  answer  Is  too  well 
known  to  need  elaboration.  And  what  was  the  money  cost  of 
the  last  war?  The  answer  Is:  f 45.000.000 .000  In  direct  cost.  The 
equivalent  of  $1,000  for  every  family  in  the  country — rich,  middle 
cla^s.  and  poor  And  after  this  expenditure,  what?  Twenty  years 
of  peace  marked  by  the  biggest  speculators  boom  In  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  greatest  depression  known  to  mankind. 

That  s  what  the  last  war  cost  us.  Shall  we  do  It  again?  Think 
It  over  Do  ycu  want  to  give  the  life  of  your  husband,  your 
brother,  your  son.  or  grandson,  plus  »1.000  to  thU  cauW  Some 
who  linve  no  sohs.  who  t'.t  In  their  swivel  chairs  snd  clip  coupons 
•ay.  Yes  •  But  the  workers  of  America— the  workers  and  the 
ycmng  of  the  Nation  who  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  real 
sacrtnce«»— say.  "No." 

Rcmcmbtr  what  you  gave  20  yean  ago  In  a  war  whr>se  slogan 
wa«t  a  war  to  end  all  wars — a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Did  we  end  all  wars?  Did  we  make  the  world  safe 
t<x  denuxn-acy?    No.     And  we  will  not  destroy  UitlerUm  by  golsg 


Into  this  war.  For  what  Is  Hitlerism  but  the  expression  of  bru- 
tality and  violence  that  breeds  on  economic  catastrophe?  Wipe 
out  the  cause  of  that  catastrophe — the  failure  to  build  a  sound  and 
prosperous  economy— and  we  will  wipe  out  Hitlerism. 

Let  us  restore  employment  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  end  the  extremes  of  millionaires  and  paupers  and  booms 
and  depressions.  The  doctor  who  can't  cure  himself  cannot  cure 
another — not  to  mention  the  entire  continent  of  Europe. 

The  big  question  now  Is  whether  democracy  can  be  preserved. 
It  can  If  we  avoid  steps  that  arc  likely  to  Involve  us  In  war. 
Does  that  mean  we  should  leave  our  country  defenseless?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Up  to  now  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  building  up 
of  great  armaments  for  three  principal  reasons:  I  didn't  believe 
them  necessary  when  there  was  no  war  or  threat  of  war;  I  regardid 
vast  spending  for  aimaments  as  an  undue  burden  on  the  people; 
and  that  once  having  built  up  big  armaments  there  would  be  an 
increasing  tendency  to  use  them. 

In  view  of  the  European  situation  It  Is  necessary  for  lis  to  mod- 
ernize our  national  defense  and  take  preK;aullons  against  &nj 
eventuality.  Armaments  are  like  everything  else — new  Inventions 
supersede  the  old  devices  We  cannot  defend  a  twentieth  century 
republic  with  the  weapons  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Therefore. 
I  approve  ol  the  program  ol  modcmizing  our  defenses,  but  I  em- 
phatically disapprove  of  using  the  present  emergency  as  an  excuse 
for  shaping  a  war  machine  beyond  cur  defensive  necessities  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Some  in  this  audience  are  too  young  to  remember  the  last  war. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  that  were  said  thon  If  the  Kaiser 
wen.  we  were  told,  the  United  States  and  South  America  would  be 
his  next  victims  The  Germans  would  take  over  the  British  Fleet 
and  occupy  Canada. 

In  this  war.  as  in  the  last  war.  the  victors  will  be  the  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse — Famine.  Disease,  and  Death  Starvation  and 
poverty  will  hold  sway  throughout  Europe.  If  Hitler  wins  he  will 
have  the  same  problems  that  the  Allies  will  have  If  they  win — 
fe?edlng  hungry  populetlons.  endeavoring  to  prevent  great  revolu- 
tions from  sweeping  through  the  conquered  countries  These  prob- 
lems will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  Hitler  or  the  Allies. 

Let  us  face  these  realities  instead  of  bogey  stories  about  air  bases 
from  which  giant  hordes  of  planes  will  bomb  New  York.  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans. 

After  the  war  the  world  will  look  to  and  need  a  strong  and  pros- 
prrcus  democratic  nation,  a  country  that  can  lend  Its  resources, 
not  toward  building  instruments  of  death,  but  instruments  of  life — 
homes  and  ho.-pitals.  laboratories  and  universities.  Let's  not  make 
war  on  men;  let's  make  it  on  poverty. 


Vocational  Training  of  Additional  Persons  for 
Occupation  Essential  to  National  Defense — 
School  Administrators  Say  Job  (an  Be  Done  by 
Expanding?  Prograins  of  Schools  Now  Operat- 
ing—Inderal  Financial  Aid  Is  Only  Thing  Nec- 
essary and  Should  Be  Provided 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CARROLL  R    REED 


Mr.  "VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  from  leaders  in  the  field*  of  vocational  education  should 
be  encouraging  to  tho.'^e  who  like  myjclf  have  wondered  Just 
what  should  be  done  to  mf^et  the  need  for  additional  trained 
workers  in  essential  industries  and  professions.  It  is  worth 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Ameeican  Association  or  School  Administrators. 

WaftfiUigton,  D    C.  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Jfrrt  VooiiHi.9. 
i  HouMe  of  Rejjre%entaHrrn.  Wa$hington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mk  Voorhis  Many  Memberw  of  Congress  have  rrctiiWj 
requcisied  facts  concernlni;  the  contrrtjutlons  which  the  vocational 
schools  and  technical  colleges  are  prepared  to  make  In  training 
workers  In  occupations  wh'rh  are  essential  to  national  defense 

The  attached  statement  prepared  by  reprf^sentatlve  educational 
leaders  and  the  accompanylnK  data  which  we  have  secured  from 
the  Unlt'd  States  Omce  of  Education  are  Intended  to  give  you 
the«-«  fact*  and  the  assurance  of  united  support  m  solving  this 
Important  problem. 

Respectfully  ycmrt, 

Cabcolx  R.  Rezd,  President. 


\ 
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VOCATTONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Our  Nation  faces  the  problem  of  mobilizing  all  facilities  avail - 
ab'e  for  national  defense.  Of  crucial  importance  now  is  the  quick 
and  efficient  preparation  of  an  additional  supply  of  trained  persons 
lia  those  occupations  essential  to  national  defense. 

Tlie  American  people  have  already  made  an  investment  of  one 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  more  than  1.200  vocational  and 
technical  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  The  pro- 
cram  of  trade  and  technical  education  which  this  investment 
makes  possible  is  carried  on  by  an  experienced  administrative 
organization  and  a  staff  of  35.000  skilled  teachers  The  facilities 
for  defense  training  now  provided  by  these  schools  and  colleges 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  many  years. 

These  schools  and  colleges,  now  operating  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  can  make  greater  use  of  their  present  plants  and  equipment 
to  turn  out  trained  workers.  If  funds  are  made  available,  these 
institutions  can  expand  their  programs  immediately  through  addi- 
tional shifts  in  late  afternoon  and  night  periods  and  in  summer 
3€?ssions  By  giving  many  of  the  workers  intensive  short  cotirses — in 
some  instances  requiring  only  a  few  week.s — these  institutions  can 
train  at  least  1.250.000  workers  annually,  thus  more  than  doubling 
their   normal   training   capacity. 

This  expanded  program  can  be  put  into  operation  immediately 
if  Federal  funds  are  made  available.     In  our  Judgment  the  greatest 


efficiency  can  be  secured  by  administering  this  proeram  through 
the  established  Federal,  State,  and  local  educational  agencies 
in  close  coordination  with  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  national 
defence. 

Signed  in  Washington,  D  C.  June  6,  1910.  by:  Carroll  Reed. 
superintendent  of  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  president  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  chairman;  F.  L  Bishop.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  secretary.  Society  for  the  Promotion  cf 
Engineering  Education:  William  G.  Carr,  secretary.  Educational 
PoUcies  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C  ;  D.  W.  Creel,  assistant  secre- 
tary. Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  L.  H.  Dennis,  executive  secretary.  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  Washington,  D  C  :  Willard  E.  Givens,  execurive 
secretary.  National  Education  Association.  Washington.  D.  C  ;  B.  E. 
Packard,  com.missicner  of  education.  Augusta.  Maine,  secretary. 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers;  S.  D.  Shankland, 
executive  secretary.  American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
Washington,  D  C;  R.  O.  Small,  State  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Boston,  Mass.,  president.  American  Vocational  Association; 
A,  J.  Stoddard,  .superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  chair- 
man. Educational  Policies  Commission;  John  J.  Tigert,  president. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla,.  president,  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities. 


Proposed  training  program  for  national  defense  in  schools  and  colleges 


Facilities  to  be  used 


>"Junim«T  schrw.ls  VMO 

Extra  .shifts  during  tho  regular  school  year .- 

Expanilod  irade-t-xtension  programs  for  employed  workers. 


Total  for  public  schools 

B.  Eneinfvring  st-hools     

C.  Expansiou  of  facilities  requiring  capital  investment 


Number 

to  i'e 

traine<l 


Average  length  of 
training  ^leriod 


I.^n, noo  I  10  weeks.. . 
225. (KX)  12  wiHks  .. 
375. 000     Mi  weeks   . . 


Hours  of  tmining  per 
week 


40  to  42  hoars. 

...    do  

4  hours    


-.mooo  ' 

1  20,000     10  months 

2J0. 000  I  10  to  36  weeks. 


40  to  42  hours   

From  4  to  42  hours. 


Cost 


$\S.  000.  000 
27.tKX1,(H>0 
21.6O0.(»O0 


ra.  fioo,  000 

14,  o<x).ono 

5U,U00.0UU 


.\vif3ge 
Ccrit  (lOf 

trainee 


$100.00 

120.  00 

57  60 


M  HO 
Af*\.  f.7 
>»4.H0 


The 


I  Thi5  numN-r  CiClKKl)  ran  W  trained  for  10  full  m-mths,      Fr-hahly  many  P^'^'^^t  l-^.u'u  a^l^.mJelTjOCWO 
total  nurnb,>r  of  dilTerent  i)er^n3  who  may  be  traiucd  for  »14.000,000wrould  thertfore  equal  appruxima.tl>  JU,uyo. 


rsons  to  be  trained  in  thfse  colleges  would  need  only  3  or  4  months  of  intensive  training. 


>  Exclusive  of  capital  investments. 


More  Dollars  and  More  Cents  for  the  Farmer 


United  States  exports  of  major  affncultural  commodities — Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,   on  March 

8.  1940,  President  Roosevelt,  addressing  the  farmers  of  the 

Nation,  said: 

That  program  (the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program)  has 
brought  results — results  *  •  •  In  better  markets  for  our  farm 
goods— results  which  are  mathematically  proved  in  terms  of  pounds 
and  bushels  and  dollars  and  cents. 

What  has  the  New  Deal  trade  program  meant  to  the 
farmer  in  dollars  and  cents?  Since  1932  the  value  of  the 
farmers'  foreign  market  has  declined  $7,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  the  American  market  to  foreign 
producers  has  increased  $230,000,000,  This  represents  a  di- 
rect loss  to  the  farmer,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  $237,000,000. 
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1039 

Loss  to 
farmers 

Arrictilfural  crivirt.s            

Competitive  agricultural  imports 

%a\2. 000. 000 

2116,  000.  000 

$fi55.  0110,  000 
5-.1'..  000.  000 

$7,000,000 
230.000,000 

Total 

237.  000. 000 

What  has  happened  to  our  foreign  markets  In  terms  of 
pounds  and  bu^.hels? 

United  States  exports  of  major  agriculrural  commodities 


HaTn'  and  <;!iotilder?.  pounds. 

Bacon,  jxjunds 

Lard,  pt)und.s 

Oleu  oil.  pounds 


1932 


1!«9 


Percent 
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6.\2t7.927  57.879.112 

H.  17  J.  249  10.  .S90.0ti3 

552.134.91S  )  277.271.5^4 
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'  .Approximately  6Z0OO.00O  bu.«hels  were  exported  under  the  wheat  exjwrt  subsidy 
plan. 

'  .Approximately  5,000,000  barrels  were  exported  under  the  wheat  export  subsidy 
plan. 

Source:  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  December  1932  and  1933. 

The  decline  in  exports  of  these  15  commodities  alone  has 
resulted  in  the  less  of  markets,  in  pounds  and  bushel.s,  for 
2,887,000,000  pounds  and — excluding  subsidized  wheat  and 
flour  exports — for  76.017.000  bushels  of  the  goods  which  the 
faimer  produces. 

On  the  other  hand,  competitive  imports  have  increased. 
The  increase  in  imports  of  12  commodities  alone  has  re.sulted 
In  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  in  pounds  and  bushels,  of  612.199,000 
pounds  and  12,369,000  bushels. 

Increase  in  selected  competitive  agricultural  imports,  1932-39 
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Cattle  and  be<^f  f'lrt-s.sod-welj^tl 
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'  Fxclusive  of  carpet  wool 

Source;  Monthly   Summary  of  Foreiijn  Commerce,   December  1932  anj  19J9. 
Forei^u  Crops  aad  Maikets,  Feb. 10,  1910,  and  Apr.  30,  1940. 
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Through  increased  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market 
and  declining  markets  for  our  goods  abroad,  the  farmer  has 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  markets,  in  pounds  and  busheLs.  for 
3.499,199,000  pounds  and  88,386.000  bushels  of  the  products  he 

grows. 

Is  this  how  the  New  Deal  sells  more  pounds  and  bushels — 
gets  more  dollars  and  cents  for  the  farmer? 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1940 

Mr.  VCKDRHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  it  appears  that  due  to  limited 
debate  it  will  be  mn.st  difficult  to  obtain  time  to  discuss  the 
tax  bill,  and  it  also  appears  that  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
rule  undtr  which  the  bill  will  be  considered  it  may  be 
difficult  to  offer  amendments. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  making  my  remarks  now  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  present  matters  connected  with  the  tax 
bill  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  right 
at  this  time. 

INCREASE    IN    TAXES   UNrVERSAIXY    ArPROVTD 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  apparently  almost  all 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  national-defense  expenditures  should 
be  met  to  the  very  greatest  possible  extent  by  current  taxa- 
tion. I  doubt  that  they  realize  the  full  extent  of  what  this 
would  really  mean  but  certainly  the  spirit  which  prompts 
people  to  almost  demand  taxes  is  most  heartening  evidence 
of  a  marked  resurgence  of  a  fundamental  patriotism  and 
quite  a  different  attitude  toward  our  country  from  that 
which  all  too  many  Americans  have  recently  held. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  tax  bill  must,  therefore,  com- 
mand the  support  of  all:  and  a  Member  of  the  House  can 
hardly  vote  against  the  bill  without  placing  himself  in  the 
position  of  not  only  failing  to  cooperate  in  the  national- 
defense  effort  but  al.so  playing  the  demagogue.  I  shall,  of 
course,  support  the  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  most  serious  questions,  however, 
which  present  themselves.  The  first  is  the  wisdom  of  in- 
creasing excise  and  consumption  taxes,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  still  badly  in  need  of  an  additional 
flow  of  consumer  buying  power  and  before  the  defense 
program  has  had  a  chance  to  have  any  influence  on  the  still 
serious  volume  of  unemployment.  In  my  judgment  the 
effective  date  for  excise-  and  consumption-tax  increases 
should  be  postponed  until  the  volume  of  production  in  the 
country  has  shown  a  general  increase. 

The  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  income-tax  sched- 
ules are.  I  am  convinced,  right  and  should  have  been  made 
before  this.  It  may  well  be  that  the  rates  in  middle  and 
upper  brackets  should  be  increased  even  more  than  is  pro- 
posed in  view  of  the  need  which  our  Nation  clearly  faces. 
It  .should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  changes  will  not 
become  effective  until  next  year.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
since  these  changes  include  a  broadening  of  the  base  and 
bringing  many  people  of  modest  income  within  the  income- 
tax  group,  certain  other  types  of  taxes  become  even  more 
important  if  the  burden  is  to  be  fairly  distributed. 

E.\CE:iS    WAR-PROFITS    TAX    SHOULD    BE    INCLUDED 

For  example.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  why  an 
excess-profits  tax  on  profits  arising  as  a  result  of  national- 
defense  expenditures  and  war  trade  is  not  included  in  the 
bill.  There  is  no  more  revolting  aspect  to  war  than  the 
contrast  between  the  slaughter  of  soldiers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  reaping  of  exorbitant  profits  by  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals at  the  expense  of  this  human  carnage  on  the  other. 
Puilhermore.  American  businessmen  will  not  expect  any- 
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thing  else  of  us  but  that  we  will  lay  such  excess-prcttts 
taxes  as  will  prevent  this  situation  from  developing.  I  have 
received  many  letteis  from  businessmen  on  the  .•-ubject  of 
taxation  and  far  from  oppo.sing  exces.s-profits  taxes  they 
express  wonder  why  it  has  not  been  done  before  and  why  it 
has  not  taken  precedence  over  even  so  logical  a  move  as 
the  lowering  of  the  income-tax  exemptions  and  the  raijsing 
of  the  rates. 

Furthermore.  I  find  no  evidence  as  yet  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bribe  American  producers  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  Na- 
tion with  profits  far  in  excess  of  normal  healthy  profits.  I 
should  bitterly  resent  such  an  implication  if  I  were  one  of 
those  producers. 

And  excess-profits  tax.  be  it  remembered,  does  not  apply 
to  norm.al  profits  but  only  to  a  portion  of  the  profits  made 
in  excess  of  normal  profits  resulting  from  war  trade. 

If  this  Congress  goes  home  having  done  nothing  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  another  crop  of  war  millionaires  such  as  the 
last  war  produced  cur  people  will  have  good  reason  to  say 
to  us  that  we  have  not  done  our  duty  and  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide anything  like  equality  of  sacrifice  as  between  different 
groups  and  different  industries  as  we  all  alike  face  an  uncer- 
tain future.  Wliat  will  you  say  to  your  farmeis  who  have 
lost  their  foreign  market  as  a  result  of  the  war.  or  to  your 
people,  some  of  whose  necessities  of  life  will  be  higher  in 
price  when  they  ask  you  why  you  asked  them  to  pay — as  they 
are  willing  and  almost  eager  to  do — cut  of  their  small  in- 
comes, but  failed  to  provide  against  the  grossest  inequalities 
arising  as  a  result  of  excess  profits  accruing  in  future  to 
munitions  and  allied  industries. 

TEXT  OF  H,  R.   9513 TO  BE   OFFERED   AS   AMENDMENT 

I  am  earnestly  in  hopes  that  I  will  not  be  prevented  by  any 
parliamentary  technicality  from  offering  as  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9513.  an  excess-profits  tax 
bill  which  I  have  had  before  the  House  in  substantially  its 
present  form  since  the  first  day  of  the  session.  This  measure 
has  been  drawn  with  greatest  care,  and  would,  I  am  in- 
formed by  tax  experts,  raise  upward  of  $500,000,000  of  rev- 
enue even  at  present  production  levels.  The  text  of  this 
amendment  follows: 

Sec  2  Th»^  Internal  Revenxip  Codp  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
seclion  706  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"StTBCH AFTER  B — WAR  EXCESS-PROFITS  TAX 

"Sec    750.  Normal    tax 

'If  any  corporation  Is  taxable  under  section  1200  with  respect  to 
any  year  ending  June  30.  beginning  with  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1940.  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  its  net  income  for  the  income-tax 
taxable  year  ending  Rftor  the  close  of  such  year  ending  June  30  a 
war  excess-proflts  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  percentages 
of  such  portion  of  its  net  income  for  such  Inciime-tax  taxable  year 
as  Is  in  excess  of  its  base  period  net  income: 

"Ten  percent  of  the  portion  of  ,such  net  Income  which  exceeds  the 
base  period  net  income  by  10  percent  or  less; 

"Twenty-five  jjerccnt  of  the  portion  of  such  net  Income  which 
exceeds  Ihe  base  period  net  income  by  more  than  10  percent  but 
not  more  than  25  percent; 

"Fifty  percent  of  the  portion  of  such  net  inccme  which  exceeds  the 
base  period  net  Income  by  mere  than  25  percent  but  not  more  than 
50  percent;  and 

"Seventy-nve  percent  of  the  portion  of  such  net  income  which 
exceeds  the  ba.«e  period  net  income  by  more  than  50  percent. 

"Sec   751.  Exemption. 

"Tlie  tax  imposed  by  seclion  750  ."^hall  not  apply  to  any  corpora- 
tion whose  net  income  lor  income-lax  purpo.sts  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  810.000  or  less. 

"Sec  752.  Net  inccme 

"T'or  the  purpo.'-os  of  this  subchapter  the  net  Income  for  the  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  tax  under  section  750  is  impo.^ed  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  net  Income  for  income-tax  purpo-ses  iniyus  the 
sum  of — 

"(a)  Taxe.s:  Federal  Income,  war-profits,  and  excess-profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year,  to  the  extent  not  allowed 
as  a  deduction  by  seclion  23.  but  not  including  the  tax  uriposed  by 
eectlon  750, 

"(b)  Divldend.s  received:  An  amount  equal  to  the  credit  for  divi- 
dends received  provided  in  section  26  (b)  cf  chapter  1. 

"(c)  Amortization  for  capital  expansion:  In  addition  to  any 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  by  section  23,  a  rea-sonable  deduction 
lor  the  an.ortization  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, or  other  physical  additions  to,  or  improvements  of,  the 
corporation's  plant  or  facilities,  constructed,  erected,  or  installed,  on 
or  after  January  1,  1940.  to  the  extent  such  cost  has  boen  actually 
borne  by  the  corporation. 

"(dj   General  credit;  The  amount  of  HO.OOO. 
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"Sec.  753.  Base  period  net  Income. 

•■(a)  General  rule:  The  base  period  net  Income  shall  be  an 
Eunount  equal  to  the  average  amount  of  the  corporation's  annual 
net  Income  tor  three  of  Its  income-tax  taxable  years  ending  during 
the  calendar  years  1935.  1936.  1937.  and  1938.  respectively,  such  3 
years  to  be  selected  by  the  corporation,  or.  if  the  corporation  was 
not  In  existence  during  the  whole  of  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1935  1936  1937.  and  1938.  the  average  amount  of  its  annual  net 
income  for  the  Income-tax  taxable  years  ending  during  such  of 
those  calendar  years  the  whole  of  which  It  was  in  existence,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  base  period  net  income  be  less 
than  5  percent  or  more  than  15  percent  of  the  adjusted-capital 
Investment  In  the  corporation. 

•'lb)  New  corporations:  If  the  corxwratlon  was  not  In  existence 
dtuing  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  calendar  years  1935.  1936.  1937, 
and  1938,  the  base  period  net  Income  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  adjusted  capital  Investment  In  the  corporation, 
unless  the  corporation  was  established  by  merger,  consolidation,  or 
succession  or  similar  corporate  Interests  already  in  existence  during 
any  one  of  the  years  of  the  base  period,  in  which  case  the  total 
net  Income  of  such  predecessor  corporations  shall  be  employed  In 
computing  net  Income  of  the  base  p>erlod. 
'Sic.  754.  The  adjusted  capital  Investment. 

"The  adjusted  capital  Investment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  adjusted  basis,  as  defined  In  section  113.  of  both  the 
tangible  and  Intangible  property  of  the  corporation  to  the  extent 
that  the  adjusted  basis  can  be  computed  as  provided  in  section  113, 
plus  the  book  value  of  such  property  the  adjusted  basis  of  which 
cannot  be  so  computed,  minus  the  fair  market  value  of  tax-exempt 
fecunties.  85  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  securities  of  other 
corporations  owned  by  the  corporation,  and  the  unpaid  amount  of 
the  corporation's  borrowed  capital:  Provided,  hoxcever.  That  in 
computing  the  adjusted  capital  investment,  intangible  property  of 
the  corporation  shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  and  such 
computation  shall  be  made  as  of  the  la.st  day  of  the  preceding 
Income-tax  taxable  year  (or.  If  the  corporation  has  no  preceding 
Income-tax  taxable  year,  as  of  the  date  of  Its  organization ) . 
"Sec    755.  Other  laws  applicable. 

"All  provisions  of  law  (Including  penalties)  applicable  In  re'^pect 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  shall,  insofar  as  rot  Inconsistent 
with  this  subchapter,  be  applicab'.e  in  respect  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  750.  except  that  the  provisions  of  section  131  of  that 
chapter  shall  not  be  applicable. 
"Sec.  756.  Publicity  of  returns. 

•For  provisions  with  respect  to  publicity  of  returns  under  this 
subchapter,  see  subsection  (a)    (2)   of  section  55. 

NATIONAl.    DEBT    LIMIT.       HOW    ABOUT    MONET .^HY    RTSOtTRCES    AUIEADY    IN 
TREASLTIY?       WHERE   IS   NATIONAL  CREDIT? 

--  It  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  by  $4.000.000  000.  We  must,  of  course, 
take  whatever  methods  are  available  to  us  to  ^ive  the  country 
the  defense  which  in  this  tragic  time  it  needs.  But  I  l)elieve 
it  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unnecessary  to  increase  the  public 
debt  and  that  there  are  far  better  and  sounder  ways,  in  addi- 
tion to  taxation,  of  providing  funds  for  national  defense.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  for  the  Government  of  this  great  Nation 
to  be  compelled  to  borrow  and  pay  interest  on  its  own  na- 
tional credit — which  is  precisely  what  it  does  when  it  sells  a 
bond  to  a  bank  for  a  demand  deposit  on  the  bank  books.  Not 
only  do  I  believe  this  is  wTong  but  I  believe  the  assertion  by 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  right  and  duty  to  originally 
create  the  money  or  credit  of  the  Nation  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  true  national  defense  and  a  matter  which  must  not  be 
too  long  neglected.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  totalitarian  chal- 
lenge, we  must  not  only  increase  our  military  defenses  but 
must  have  our  people  and  our  factories  at  work  at  full  ca- 
pacity. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  are  nowhere  near  a 
danger  point  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  debt  and  that  we  can 
carry,  if  we  must,  a  considerably  larger  debt  than  we  have 
now.  But  anyone  who  has  looked  twice  at  the  situation  and 
at  the  probable  cost  of  the  national -defense  program  will 
know  that  we  cannot  expect  to  sustain  this  whole  effort  by 
an  indefinite  expansion  of  interest -bearing  public  debt. 

No  thoughtful  person  will  question  the  statement  that  the 
only  reason  interest-bearing  Government  bonds  are  regarded 
as  sound  is' because  their  value  is  sustained  by  the  production 
of  wealth  by  the  people  of  America  and  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tax.  Then  it  must  be  recognized  as  equally  true 
that  United  States  currency  or  national  credits — or  non- 
interest -bearing  bonds,  if  you  prefer — will,  if  paid  directly 
into  circulation,  be  given  value  by  the  production  of  wealth 
by  the  people  of  America  and  the  power  of  the  Government 


to  tax.  And  furthermore,  the  only  way  inflation  can  take 
place  in  either  case  is  if  the  total  amount  of  either  interest- 
bearing  debt  or  non-interest-bearing  money  or  national  credit 
is  increased  more  rapidly  than  production  of  real  goods  and 
services  increases. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  one  case  the  interest-bearing 
public  debt  increases  and  in  the  other  case  it  does  not. 

If  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  State.s  can  consti- 
tute a  base  for  expansion  of  private-bank  credit — as  thej'  do — 
then  non-interest -bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  or 
United  States  currency  can  afford  a  base  for  an  expansion  of 
public  credit.  It  is  all  a  question  of  whether  the  private 
banks  or  the  Government  itself  is  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
which  accrues  inevitably  to  someone  every  tim.e  money  or 
credit  is  originally  created,  to  be  paid  for  and  given  value  out 
of  future  production. 

On  this  point  I  shou'd  like  to  quote  the  great  English 
economist,  David  Ricardo.  who  in  1824,  said  this: 

If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject  be  a  correct 
one.  it  appears  that  the  crmmerce  of  the  country  would  not  be 
in  the  least  impeded  by  citprivlng  the  Bank  of  England  cf  the 
power  of  issuing  paper  money,  provided  an  amount  cf  such  money, 
equal  to  the  bank  circulation,  was  Issued  by  jsovernment.  and  that 
the  sole  effect  of  depriving  the  bank  of  this  privilege  would  be 
to  transfer  the  profit  which  accrues  from  the  interest  of  the  money 
so  issued  from  the  bank  to  government. 

Many  bills  have  tieen  introduced  which  would  give  to  this 
Nation  command  of  its  own  credit.  I  shall  not  go  into  them 
now  except  to  say  that  the  e.ssential  step  is  purchase  by  the 
Congress  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  12  central  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

And  to  these  who  believe  there  is  some  virtue  still  inherent 
in  a  metallic  reserve.  I  would  only  point  out  that  there  is  now 
completely  idle  in  the  Treasury  .some  $3,500,000,000  of  gold 
and  Silver  and  that  the  $18,000,000,000  Kentucky  gold  hoard, 
which  now  constitutes  a  100-percent  gold  reser\'e  behind  the 
gold  certificates  and  gold-certificate  credits  which  have  been 
given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  could  be  used — if  gold 
certificates  were  called  in  and  replaced  with  currency  backed 
40  percent  by  gold — not  only  for  all  bank  reserves  presently 
held  in  gold-certificate  credits,  but  also  as  backing  for  $27.- 
000,000.000  cf  Government  currency  or  credit,  if  issued 
against  a  40-percent  gold  reserve.  And  may  I  point  out 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes  today  are  issued  against  a  40- 
percent  gold  reserve. 

So  why  increase  the  public  debt?  Either  by  use  of  the 
metal  stocks  or  by  exercising  the  unrestrained  right  of  Con- 
gress to  create  the  money  of  the  Nation  an  incrca.se  in  the 
public  debt  can  be  avoided. 

My  final  point  would  be  this.  If  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
increased  at  all — If  we  r.re  to  depend  upon  this  method  for 
our  national-defense  effort — then  it  ought  to  be  increased 
not  $4,000,000,000  but  some  $25,000,000,000.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  knows  that  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  kind  of 
national -defense  prcgram  which  has  already  been  outlined 
and  forecast  in  legislation,  it  will  take  at  least  that  much 
money  in  the  next  5  years. 

And  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  large  an  increase  in  public 
debt  is  to  take  those  steps  which  will  put  all  our  unemployed 
people  back  to  work  and  increase  America's  production  of 
wealth  to  some  $100,000,000,000  a  year. 

We  must  face  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  courses  of 
action.  Either  we  must  do  the  things  necessary  to  enable 
American  producers  to  run  their  farms  and  factories  at  full 
production  without  fear  that  the  demand  for  their  products 
will  fail,  either  we  must  remove  the  obstacles  to  full  produc- 
tion including  the  obstacle  of  our  outworn  credit  system— ^ar 
else  we  must  be  prepared  for  an  increase  in  our  public  debt 
far  larger  than  anything  anyone  has  yet  had  the  courage  to 
publicly  discuss.  It  is  obvious  which  of  these  courses  offers 
by  far  the  most  'certain  hope  for  the  successful  defense  of 
democracy  against  the  totalitarian  threat. 
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The  Party  of  llie  **Fifth  Column* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONT  AN. \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  two  fre- 
quently eiiiployed  terms,  "fifth  column"  and  "blackout,"  like 
"democracy."  has  a  dual  meaning  for  they  are  in  reality  words 
employed  by  the  sponsors  cf  the  "fifth  column"  to  mark  pro- 
giessive  disintegration  in  society  and  destruction  of  Christian 
government. 

The  people  who  coined  these  words  actually  believe  that 
they  possess  the  power  to  blackout  common  sense  and  scund 
reasoning  in  a  majority  of  the  American  people  while  their 
own  "fifth  column"  marches  on  to  establish  a  democracy,  or 
communistic  state,  on  the  ruins  of  our  Republic.  They  ac- 
tually believe  that  they  can,  by  the  prodigious  use  of  propa- 
ganda, fool  us  into  this  war  as  they  swept  us  into  the  World 
War. 

The  supreme  cpotism  of  the  internationalists  Is  remark- 
able, for  th'y  actually  believe  the  "fifth  columnists"  can 
continue  to  fool  the  people  as  they  have  the  majority  in 
Congress  for  the  past  7  years.  This  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  do.  for  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  internationalists  are  the  real  leaders  of  the  "fifth 
column,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  is  still  asleep. 

I  realize,  of  cource.  the  composition  of  Congress  today, 
for  many  Mom.bcrs  were  elected  to  follow,  and  have  hung 
en  to,  the  President's  coattails  for  7  years.  Yet,  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  so  stupid  as  to  follow  him  over  the  precipice 
to  bankiuptcy.  war,  and  internal  strife. 

However,  the  siluaticn  in  Congress,  and  particularly  In 
the  Senate,  cannot  be  corrected  until  the  people  express 
themselves,  or.  to  represent  them,  elect  men  with  strong 
chins  and  .stiff  .opines,  instead  of  supplicants  with  knee  pads 
and  nose  rings. 

My  concern,  however.  Is  for  the  people  in  my  State  and 
for  the  people  in  other  States  who  do  not  realize  that  we 
are  using  worthless,  inflated  money  which  will  collapse  under 
an  ine.^cnppbl-^  inflation  that  will  wreck  our  currency  as  it 
has  wrecked  the  currency  of  other  countries. 

My  concern  is  for  those  who  do  not  realize  that  Govern- 
ment bond.s  Will  be  repudiated  when  we  exhaust  our  national 
credit,  and  that  we  are  now  moving  swiftly  toward  national 
bankruptcy. 

My  anxiety  is  for  those  who  do  not  realize  that  their  sav- 
ings and  srcuritics  will  be  as  worthless  as  the  German  maik 
that  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar  per  bushel  after  inflation 
WTccked  the  German  monetary  system. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  will  feel  when  they  realize  that 
the  men  they  elected  to  Congress  to  preserve,  to  protect,  and 
defend  their  rights  pas.sed  an  act  which  has  made  beggars 
of  us.  and  which  will  impoverish  our  grandchildren:  an  act 
which  has  made  it  impoosible  for  us  to  protect  ourselves 
except  possibly  by  investing — if  we  have  anything  to  invest — 
in  real  estate,  or  other  similar  permanent  property:  an  act 
by  which  Congress  gave  all  gold  and  sound  standard  money 
to  the  International  money  changers  who  are  guiding  the 
unseen  hand  of  the  administration:  an  act  under  which  we. 
the  people,  pay  for  the  transportation,  for  handling,  for 
storing,  and  for  protecting  the  gold  now  stored  at  Fort 
Knox,  and  other  places,  a  property  that  dnes  not  belong  to 
our  Government,  or  to  "We,  the  people,"  but  which  belongs 
instead  to  a  group  of  private  and  international  bankers. 

This  is  a  brief  siatement  of  the  damage  you  and  I  sus- 
tained when  the  mm  w-e  sent  to  Congress  voted  for  (he  Gold 
Rcseive  Act,  au  act  which  Prei»ident  Roosevelt  signed,  and 


which  the  Supreme  Court  held  constitutlonnl.  Tliis  net  Is 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  is  a  most  flo.grant  violation  of 
Government  obligation  to  a  loyal  people,  and  a  bona  fide 
cause  for  impeachment  of  the  President  and  those  who  held 
this  atrocious  deception  constitutional. 

The  people  have  the  power  to  demand  that  their  Repre- 
sentatives file  impeachment  charges,  and  that  the  Senate 
hear  the  charges,  on  the  penalty  cf  removal  from  office,  or 
forceful  public  reprimand  of  Congress  if  it  fails  in  its  duty. 

Would  you  say,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  to  you  and 
to  your  Government,  that  all  elected  and  appointed  public 
officials  who  have  deprived  you  of  any  part  of  your  property 
and  your  full  constitutional  liberties  and  rights  should  not 
be  removed  from  office?  You  must  furnish  the  answer.  Mr. 
Citizen,  for  you  are  still  the  power  in  this  Nation;  so  use  it 
before  you  lose  it. 

Do  you  realize  that  if  every  Member  since  the  First  Congress 
had  adhered  strictly  to  the  Constitution  as  given  to  us  we 
would  today  be  the  most  prosperous  and  best-governed  nation 
in  the  world?  Do  you  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if 
Congress  had  passed  only  constitutional  legi.slation,  or  if  your 
President  had  vetoed  all  unconstitutional  legislation,  and 
if  you  had  been  protected  by  a  Supreme  Court  composed  of 
men  who  would,  without  fear  or  favor,  have  declared  all  legis- 
lation unconstitutional  that  did  not  conform  to  the  most 
conservative  or  literal  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Do  you  realize  that  had  we  always  elected  such  men  to 
office  there  would  be  scarcely  any  laws  to  be  enforced,  except 
a  few  criminal,  nuisance,  and  other  simple  corrective 
measures?  In  other  words,  had  each  and  every  elective  and 
appointive  official  done  his  duty,  we  would  have  been  a  nation 
composed  of  a  united  American  people  with  the  same  free- 
dom and  liberties  for  each  gi-oup  and  individual  as  the  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  to  all  the  people  when  it  was  first  ratified. 

Do  you  realize  (hat  we,  the  people,  and  our  national  busi- 
ness and  industries  are  crucified  on  a  legal  structure  which 
has  deprived  us  cf  at  least  50  percent  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties that  we  reserved  to  the  Slates  and  to  ourselves  in  the 
Constitution,  and  that  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  losing  our 
Government?  This,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  has  been  ac- 
complished not  by  violence  but  by  enactment  of  a  mass  cf 
unnecessary  laws,  which  you  should  not  forget  is  the  pro- 
cedure employed  to  bring  about  j^ersecution  of  the  people  and 
centralized  dictatorial  governments.  ■  - 

Do  you  realize  that  all  this,  and  much  more,  has  happened 
to  you  and  your  Government  because  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judiciary  departments  have  willfully 
ignored  and  misinterpreted  the  document  that  gives  you  the 
greatest  protection — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Do  you  realize  that  majorities  in  Congress,  Presidents,  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have  ignored  or  misin- 
terpreted the  Constitution  and  upheld  unconstitutional  acts, 
are  potential  members  of  a  "fifth  column"  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  disintegration  and  rapid  decline  of  the 
Government  and  for  the  existence  of  the  communistic  "fifth 
column"  which  is  now  threatenirg  your  very  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness?  It  is  this  internationalistic  "fifth  column"  which 
dominates  the  Executive,  Members  of  Congress,  and  which  has 
crippled  and  nearly  wrecked  our  courts,  so  that  fair  trial  is 
an  exception  instead  of  the  i-ule — a  domination  that  has  left 
us  with  a  Justice  Department,  intelligence  units,  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  who  pillory  loyal  citizens  and  protect 
the  Communist  and  his  financial  sponsors  who  are  deliber- 
ately engaged  in  sabotage  of  industries  and  destruction  of 
our  Government.  If  you  do  not  know  tliis,  take  heed,  for 
you  are  heading  for  catastrophe. 

I  can  see  no  way  to  correct  the  deplorable  situation  v/hich 
confronts  us  today  except  for  the  real  Democrats  to  shed  the 
New  Deal  and  join  with  the  real  Republicans  in  reorganiza- 
tioji  of  a  Republican  Party  to  operate  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates.  Such  coalition  would  leave  all  hberals, 
radicals,  Cominuiiiats,  rubl>er   stamps,   coatLail  riders,  Nevr 
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DeaU-rs.  and  the  re^t  of  the  "fifth  columnists"  with  their 
financial  sugar  daddies  who  dominate  both  major  parties, 
and  other  riffraff,  in  one  un-American  party,  which  could 
be  labeled  '"Hie  Party  of  the  Fifth  Column."  I  can  see  very 
little  difference  between  these  different  groups,  for  all  of 
them  are  set  to  liberalize  the  Constitution  and  anyone  who 
engages  in  such  change,  except  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  can  only  be  considered  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.     This  places  him  in  the  "fifth  column." 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  were  we  a  Nation  composed 
of  a  people  who  believed  in  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  we  could  be 
nothing  but  a  united,  pjatriotic  people.  The  fact  that  we 
have  had,  and  have  now,  persons  among  us  who  disparage 
or  ignore  the  Constitution  should  be  evidence  in  itself  that 
our  Government  has  been  too  lax  in  its  own  obligated  duty 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  To  look  for  a  "fifth  column"  as  the 
American  warmongers  and  ballyhoo  men  are  now  doing  is, 
if  nothing  else,  ridiculous,  because  the  biggest  "fifth  column" 
is  the  Communist  Party,  its  fellow  travelers  and  transmis- 
sion belts.  They  are  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  50  accepted  by  the  statements  they  make 
in  their  own  press. 

It  should  be  clear,  even  to  the  diunbest  new  dealer,  that 
there  is  only  a  degree  of  difference  between  a  real  Socialist 
and  a  Communist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  Communist  is  a  specially  trained  Socialist.  It 
should  also  be  clear  to  the  administration  and  to  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  American  people  cannot  be  fooled  much 
longer,  for  they  realize  new  that  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Russian  deal  are  just  about  the  same.  Both  of  these  deals 
are  controlled  by  the  same  type  of  people  in  governmental, 
social,  economic,  and  financial  life. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  rehabilitated  Republican  Party 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  select  a  Presidential  candidate 
who  actually  and  sincerely  believes  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  Republic  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  the  founders 
of  our  coimtry.  Would  he  be  supported  by  the  people  of 
this  Nation?  My  personal  opinion  is  that  he  would  receive 
the  support  of  every  loyal  American  citizen  who  has  his  own 
Interests  and  this  Nation's  Interests  at  heart.  To  prevent 
catastrophe  and  general  collapse  of  the  Government  will  re- 
quire the  utmost  cooperation  among  those  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  at  heart.  It  should  be  clear  that 
such  cooperation  has  not  existed  in  the  past  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  over  30  years.  This  derlorable  state  of  affairs  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  failed  to  function 
as  the  leading,  the  regulatory,  and  the  only  branch  of  the 
Government  to  which  people  have  delegated  power  to  act  for 
them. 

The  next  President  should,  when  Congress  meets  in  the 
first  joint  session,  request  that  he  be  divested  of  all  exLra- 
constitutional  power  which  Congress  has  granted  to  the 
executive  department  over  a  number  of  years.  He  should 
request  that  all  powers  except  those  given  to  him  in  article 
n  of  the  Constitution  be  repealed  so  that  they  may  be 
restored  to  Congress,  the  branch  of  the  Government  from 
which  these  p>owers  were  unlawfully  transferred.  He  should 
also  request  Congress  to  repeal  all  legislation  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  under  which  the  people 
have  been  deprived  of  property  and  other  rights  which  they 
reserve  to  the  States  and  to  themselves  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments.  He  should  request  Congress  to  repeal 
all  legislation  which  has  launched  the  Governmeni  in  the 
field  of  private  industry,  in  competition  with  the  people 
themselves.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  now  operating 
as  private  corporations  under  the  charters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
probably  other  States  as  well.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
organizations  that  it  is  dil&cult  to  keep  track  of  them.    A;> 


a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  they  are  even  forgotten  by  Con- 
gress itself. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that  we 
have  not  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  create  such 
organizations,  for  such  rights  and  privileges  are  reserved  by 
the  people  to  themselves  so  that  they  can  establish  suffi- 
cient earnings  and  pay  for  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  future  as  they  did  beiore  the  New  Deal 
unfortuniately  slid  into  office. 

The  new  President  should  suggest  that  Congress  repeal 
our  banking  acts,  for  they  were  drafted  by  our  enemies  in 
order  to  deprive  our  own  people  of  standard  international 
secured  monetary  protection  for  their  investments.  The 
most  contemptible  of  these  acts  are  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1913  and  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  It  was  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  that  made  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  pos- 
sible, and  it  was  the  un-American  majority  in  Congre.ss  that 
enacted  this  legislation  which  has  deprived  the  people  who 
elected  them  to  office  of  their  own  personal  property — gold. 
The  new  President  should  request  the  State  governments 
to  assume  their  proper  function  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  would  rectore  balance  and  permit 
the  States  representation  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  should  assure  industries,  business,  and  labor  that 
they  would  be  free  to  operate  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and 
rights  which  they  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  them3elves 
in  the  Constitution.  He  should  assure  the  industrialists  and 
business  people  of  this  Nation  that  the  Government  has 
erred  in  its  prosecution  and  persecution  of  the  people  who 
have  toiled  and  slaved  to  make  this  Nation  what  it  is  today. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  people  no  doubt  will  themselves  step 
forth  in  the  protection  of  their  own  rights  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  and  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Government  investigation,  regulation,  and  prosecution  o' 
criminals  is  lawful,  but  when  the  "fifth  column"  is  allowed 
to  operate  free  and  under  the  benevolent  protection  of  the 
New  Deal,  as  it  has  for  the  past  7  years,  one  cannot  but  won- 
der what  the  final  outcome  will  be. 

The  new  R-publican  President  should  assure  the  farming 
industries  of  this  Nation  of  the  right  to  supply  our  own  home 
markets  and  the  American  people  with  food.  No  one,  I  be- 
lieve, will  disagree  with  this  statement,  for  if  the  Government 
deprives  our  own  farm  industries  of  their  normal  markets. 
the  Government  destroys  farm  industries  and  jeopardizes  our 
national  security  in  leaving  our  people  dependent  upon  for- 
eign production  for  the  vital  necessities  that  should  be  devel- 
oped and  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Government  should  not  allow 
the  prices  on  farm  commodities  to  be  set  in  the  grain  pits  and 
the  stock  markets  of  financial  centers.  Farm  production 
should  be  treated  like  other  production  so  that  farmer- 
businessmen  may  be  assured  of  a  price  that  will  furnish  them 
incomes  comparable  to  the  incomes  of  other  industries.  The 
Government  should  not  allow  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  be 
crucified  by  fanatical  gamblers,  nor  permit  the  prices  of  com- 
modities to  be  regulated  by  these  people  who  have  made  for- 
tunes on  the  farmers  and  on  farm  and  food  troduction. 

The  new  President  should  ask  Congress  to  repeal  all  emer- 
gency legislation,  for  we  have  never  l>een  confronted  with 
an  emergency  and  are  not  now  faced  with  any  emergency 
except  the  New  Deal,  which  is  in  reality  a  calamity.  The 
greatest  emergency  of  any  which  confronts  our  people  today 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  New  Deal,  for  it  is  patterned  upon  that  of 
Russia  and  is  supported  by  the  Communist  Party.  Tliis 
should  l>e  clear,  for  Mr.  Biowder  and  his  communistic  associ- 
ates have  boldly  proclaimed  in  their  own  books  that  they  are 
heart  and  soul  behind  the  New  Deal  leader  and  his  parly. 
This  should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  anyone  of  intelligence 
that  the  Communist  Party  and  the  New  Deal  are  id.ntical — 
the  real  destructive    flith  column"  ui  the  Umtcd  SLatiis. 
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Troubled  Days  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANS.\S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  June  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON   DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansos.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  want  to  include  a  timely 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  last 
Saturday.  June  8.  I  think  the  views  expressed  in  this  edi- 
torial are  entitlfd  to  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congre.ss.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  the 
people  of  this  country  for  the  membership  of  Congress  to  quit 
and  go  home  during  the  present  crisis.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  President  would  want  Congress 
to  adjourn.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  perplexing 
problems  confronting  our  Government  he  should  want  Con- 
gress not  only  to  remain  in  session  but  want  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  share  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions 
that  are  vital  to  the  American  people. 

I  From   ihe  Washington   Daily  News   of  June  8,    1940] 

THOUBLED    DATS    AHEAD 

Certain  l-!appen!ng5  In  Washington  in  the  last  few  days  might 
well  contribute  to  public  uneasiness  at  this  crucial  time. 

There  is.  first  of  all.  the  drive  of  administration  leaders  to  per- 
suade Congre.«s  to  finish  Its  business  and  get  out  of  town  m  2  weeks. 
The  proposed  dead  line  is  June  22  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Re- 
publican NaUoi.al  Convention  will  open  at  Philadelphia  2  days  there- 
after.    That  mipht  Ju.-^tlfy  a  recess,  but  not  adjournment. 

Tlie  men  who  operate  the  Governments  executive  branch  doubt- 
less feel  that  they  could  cope  more  skillfully  with  the  emergencies 
that  arise  if  unhindered  by  the  conflicting  counsel  and  restraints 
of  the  legislative  branch.  And  maybe  they  could.  But  that  is  not 
the  democratic,  representative  process  vmder  wlilch  our  Government 
is  supposed  to  function. 

In  more  comfortable  days  the  President  would  have  earned  a 
laugh  by  his  press-conference  remark  that  Congress  could  serve 
no  purpose  bv  staying  in  se.ssion  except  to  make  speeclies.  But 
laughs  have  been  coming  hard  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  future 
hardly  offers  a  Jocular  countenance. 

Even  with  Congress  in  Washington,  the  executive  branch  has  been 
putting  seme  policies  into  effect  without  legislative  concurrence. 

The  surprise  arrangement  by  which  Army  and  Navy  planes  were 
made  available  to  the  Allies,  for  Instance,  was  accomplished  by  du.st- 
Ing  off  an  old  law  permitting  the  Government  to  turn  planes  back 
to  the  factory  as  a  sort  of  down  payment  on  new  models.  The 
factory  then.  aL-^o  acting  legally,  resells  the  planes  to  the  Allies 

Maybe  that  wa.'*  the  wi.'e  thing  to  do.  The  only  point  made  here 
Is  that  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress— 
and  while  Congress  was  in  session.  Moreover,  it  was  done  at  a  time 
when  Congress,  after  several  days'  urging,  had  failed  to  give  its 
sanction  to  the  Pepper  resolution  authorizing  the  Government  to 
make  direct  sales  of  weapons  to  the  Allies.  One  cant  help  wonder- 
ing what  things  might  be  done  with  Congress  gone  home. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  the  Government  will  have  to 
make  some  difficult  and  vital  decisions,  and  make  them  In  the  swirl 
of  unpredictable  events.  The  public  will  be  more  confident  In  those 
decisions  if  it  knows  they  represent  the  composite  Judgment  of  all 
Government  offlctaLs  who  are  jesponsible  to  the  people. 

The  President  and  his  subordinates  In  the  executive  branch  are 
not  the  only  ones  the  people  hire  by  the  year. 


The  Line  of  Demarcation  Between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK  MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Monday,  June  10,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  GEOGRAPHER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
,         STATE 


Mrs    J?OGERS    of    Massachusetts.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my.  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 


following   very   interesting   letter  from   the   Geographer  of 
the  Department  of  State: 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  June  8,  1940. 
The  Honorable  EurrH  NomsE  kocERs, 

House  of  Rcprcsentatwes. 

Madam:  Your  letter  of  June  4.  1940.  Is  received  In  which  you 
request  a  definition  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Homl  jpheres. 

There  are  certain  types  of  hemispheres  that  are  proci.sely  de- 
fined, and  th<>re  are  other  hemispheres  which  do  not  have  specitlc 
limits  As  will  be  explained  b«»low.  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  belong  to  this  latter  category. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  arc  exact  concepts. 
The  Northern  Hemisphere  comprises  exactly  one-half  of  the  area 
of  the  earth,  in  which  the  North  Pole  Is  at  the  centi-r.  Tlie 
Equator  constitutes  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  since  by  definition  the  Equa- 
tor is  the  line  which  is  equidi.stant  from  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth. 

A  hemisphere  in  which  the  Capitol  dome  in  Washington  Is  the 
exact  center  is  anotlier  precise  hemisphere.  Tito  outer  limit  is  a 
great  circle  on  the  earth's  •surface  which  is  an  oblique  line  pass- 
ing north  of  the  equator  on  One  side  and  an  cquul  di.stance  south 
of  the  equator  on  the  other.  The  Navy  Department  publishes 
charts  of  this  character,  one  with  Washington  as  the  center  and 
another  with  San  Frsincisco  as  the  center,  showing  the  distances 
from  the  central  points  and  the  great-circle  courses  from  the 
central  point  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  each  of  these  charts, 
which  are  uselul  in  connection  with  radio  bearings,  an  exact 
hemisphere  may  readily  be  indicated.  An  infinite  number  of  such 
hemispheres  may  be  defined  exactly,  each  with  a  specific  ceniral 
point,  such  as  the  State  Hou.se  in  Boston  or  the  Eiffel  Tower  In 
Paris. 

None  of  these  hemispheres  which  are  precisely  defined  take  ac- 
count of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  They  are  simple  geometrical  hemi-spheres.  When  it  comes 
to  defining  geographical  hemispheres  in  which  land  and  water  dis- 
tributions are  Involved  the  problem  becomes  essentially  different. 
Nature's  disposition  of  land  and  water  areas  follows,  of  course,  no 
simple  geometrical  pattern,  and  there  is  usually  no  single  mathe- 
matical hemisphere  which  exactly  corresponds  to  any  particular 
Idea  which  is  entertained  Moreover,  nature  does  not  provide  sharp 
boundaries,  such  as  man  devises  for  property  fencec  and  rational 
frontiers. 

The  geographical  concept  of  a  land  hemisphere  and  a  water 
hemisphere,  so  demarcated  as  to  place  in  the  first  the  maximum 
area  of  land  surface  which  is  above  sea  level  and  in  the  second 
the  maximum  area  of  oceans  and  seas,  illustrates  the  dlfDcultles  of 
exact  delimitation.  By  pain.staklng  computation  a  land  hemi- 
sphere may  be  determined,  closely  approximating  the  maximum 
land  area.  The  center  of  the  land  hemisphere  is  in  western  Europe 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin.  Within  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  circumference,  measured  from  that  center,  lie 
all  of  Europe,  Africa,  continental  Asia,  North  America,  and  the 
greater  part  of  South  America.  Tills  geographical  concept  of  land 
and  water  hemispheres  Is  u.seful.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  published 
maps  of  these  two  hemispheres  differ  slightly  in  delimitation. 

The  demarcation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  Is 
even  more  difHcult,  because  it  involves  both  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  and  historical  considerations.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  east  or  west  of  what?  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  New 
World  which  Cokimbus  discovered  by  saillnp  west.  By  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  we  mean  essentially  the  Old  World,  comprising  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa;  and  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  mean  the 
American  continents  and  appertaining  Islands.  The  continental 
areas  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World  are  very  unequal,  how- 
ever, and  the  longitudinal  extent  of  Africa  and  Eurasia  is  nearly 
208°.  which  is  28°  In  excess  of  half  the  circumference  of  the  equator. 
No  simple  pair  of  meridians  180°  apart  can  therefore  be  selected 
which  will  place  all  of  Africa  and  Asia  within  the  same  hemisphere — 
although  by  common  consent  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  within 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

The  necessity  of  precise  demarcation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  chiefly  concerns  cartographers  rather  than  geographers 
or  political  scientists  Two  hemispheres,  exactly  equal  in  area,  are 
usually  mapped  within  two  circles.  Map  makers  begin  by  selecting 
a  meridian  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  somewhere  between  Africa  and 
South  America,  which  bears  a  simple  relationship  in  the  number  of 
degrees  of  longitude  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian  which  they 
prefer  to  use,  and  which  serves  their  purpose  best  with  reference  to 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  other  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Within  the  last  century  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  has  been 
Increasingly  used  as  the  prime  meridian  in  various  countries,  and 
map  makers  who  use  Greenwich  as  the  zero  meridian  usually  take 
the  meridian  20  west  of  Greenwich  at  their  line  of  demarcation  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  order  to  make  a  map  of  the  Eastern  or  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  comprising  exactly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  earth, 
cartographers  must  therefore  take  the  opposite  meridian,  namely, 
160  east  of  Greenwich.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  meridian  20' 
west  of  Gre«iwich  serves  remarkably  well,  as  It  places  all  of  Green- 
land, except  a  very  small  area  In  the  northeast,  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  larger  part  of  Iceland  within  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Ii  has  the  minor  disadvantage  of  placing  the  AzK^res  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  In  the  Wrstern  Hemisphere,  contrary  to  their 
historical  a;..sociation  with  the  Old  World  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
however,  the  meridian  160  east  of  Greenwich  is  anomalous  In  that 
it  places  New  Zealand  in  the  Western  Hemispliere  (whereas  Australia 
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"la  tn  the  Eastern  Hemisphere) .  and  that  It  places  the  eastern  portion 
of  SrUeria  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mar.y  map  makers,  however,  use  zero  meridians  other  than  that 
or  Greenwich.  For  example,  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  the  western- 
most of  the  Canary  Islands,  was  adopted  at  a  scientific  conference 
In  Paris  In  1630.  as  the  prime  meridian.  The  meridian  of  Ferro. 
sub6equently  found  to  be  almost  20°  west  of  Paris,  or  approximately 
17  40'  west  of  Greenwich,  has  been  used  very  widely  and  has  been 
employed  on  maps  published  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Yugoslavia 
even  within  the  last  20  years.  French  maps  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  today  frequently  use  the  meridians  20'  west 
of  Paris  and  160  east  of  Paris  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  hemispheres. 

Although  maps  of  these  two  hemispheres  differ  slightly  In  their 
limiting  meridians,  depending  partly  upon  the  selection  of  a  zero 
meridian,  they  almost  Invariably  agree  In  placing  all  of  Europje 
and  Africa  and  most  of  Asia  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  all 
of  the  American  continents  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

Your  Interest  In  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
hemispheres  is  related.  In  part.  If  I  understand  correctly,  to  an 
Interpretation  of  the  policy  which  was  enunciated  by  President 
Monroe  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  December  2.  1823,  In 
that  message,  as  you  will  recall,  reference  was  made  to  "the 
American  continents,"  to  "this  hemisphere"  (mentioned  tw^lce), 
to  "either  continent"  (North  America  and  South  America),  and 
to  "their  fellow  men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic"  This  geo- 
graphical concept  evidently  related  to  the  New  World  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Old  World,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  thought  at  that  time  of  laying  down  a  pair  of  meridians. 
placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other,  on  one  side  of  which 
one  policy  was  to  be  followed  and  on  the  other  side  of  which  an 
entirely  different  policy  was  to  be  followed 

EStccpt  for  purposes  of  making  maps  comprising  exactly  one-half 
of  the  earth's  surface.  It  therefore  seems  better  to  regard  this  hemi- 
sphere in  which  we  live,  in  relation  to  the  land  areas  of  the  world, 
as  comprising  North  America  (including  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  Greenland)  and  South  America,  together  with 
all  Islands  appertaining  to  the  two  continents.  In  order  to  include 
the  westernmost  Islands  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  to  embrace 
an  area  roughly  approximating  one-half  pf  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
For  convenience  the  International  date  line  might  be  regarded  as 
a  prcvlslonal  western  limit  of  this  hemisphere.  The  vast  areas  of 
the  hlgii  seas  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  practical  problem  of  delimiting  the  hemispheres,  except  as 
It  affects  tbe  map  maker.  Otherwise  we  are  concerned  only  with 
land  areas — with  continents  and  Islands,  large  and  small. 

There  Is  no  dispute  regarding  the  continents  and  related  Islands 
which  are  embraced  within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  limits 
of  the  conventional  hemisphere  of  the  map  makers  differ  but 
slightly,  depending  largely  upon  the  zero  or  prime  meridian  on 
Which  the  map  is  constructed  The  geographical  or  historical 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  not  quite  so  extensive,  and  ito  limits  are 
defined  neither  by  Nature  nor  by  common  agreement. 
Very  slncerly  yours, 

S.  W.  BoGCs,  Geographer. 


Open  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


LKITER  FROM  HON.  AMOS  PINCHOT 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
from  Hon.  Amos  Pinchot: 

Nirw  YoEK  Crrr.  May  20,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosemxt, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr,  PiiisroENT:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  break  down,  presumably  with  your  consent,  the  antl- 
third-term  tradition — that  Is  to  say.  the  tradition  that  no  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  for  more 
than  8  consecutive  years — I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
this  letter. 

For.  occupied  as  you  have  been,  and  indeed  overtaxed  by  the 
du'les  and  responsibilities  of  your  office.  It  Is  possible  that  you  have 
not  taken  time  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  the  third-term 
drive,  not  primarily  on  yoizrself  or  your  party,  but  on  the  country 
and   the   ctiaxacter   and   direction   of   American   political   thought. 


For,  in  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  the  people's  thinking  that  will  shape 
the  country's  future. 

Abraham  Uncoln,  In  a  little-quoted  passage  in  his  first  Inaugural, 
said: 

"The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •"  who  have  "wisely  given  their  public  servants  but 
little  power  for  mischief;  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided 
for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  hands  at  very  short  intervals." 

And  perhaps  he  would  have  spoken  more  strongly  had  he  known 
that  in  the  next  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  President's  au- 
thority would  be  so  enlarged — by  statutes,  by  Job  and  money  pa- 
tronage, and  bv  an  overgrown  Federal  bureaucracy,  extending  ita 
control  to  State  and  city  politics  In  every  secUon— that  today 
any  man  who  has  served  two  terms  in  the  White  House  and  wants 
a  third  can  override  opposition  and  make  himself  his  party's 
candidate. 

Mr  President,  if  you  renominate  yourself,  for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  your  party  will  have  to  fight  in  the  conung  campaign 
on  three  vital  and  es.-entially  related  issues  They  are  vital  and 
they  are  related  because  they  raise  the  question.  What  are  the 
proper  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  tJmted  States? 

These  Issues  will  bo  (a)  the  Immense  p>owers  you  have  already 
gained  and  the  far  greater  f)Owers  you  tried  to  secure  in  1937  and 
1938  through  a  series  of  bills  which,  if  passed,  would  have  given  you 
the  full  authority  of  a  dictator;  (bt  your  attitude  toward  Americas 
Involvement  in  the  war;  and  (C)  your  desire  to  break  down  the 
anti-third-term  tradition  and  become  the  first  American  to  remain 
In  the  White  House  for  12  years  in  a  row. 

I  am  not  a  Democrat.  And  I  am  not  wTitlng  this  letter  out  of 
any  wish  to  see  your  administration  avoid  errors  that  might  Insure 
its  defeat  next  fall  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  has  been  In  too 
long  and  become  too  strong.  And.  though  it  did  many  needed  and 
beneficial  things  in  your  first  term,  your  second  term  has  tragically 
failed  as  an  instrument  of  recovery,  progress,  and  reemployment. 
It  has  left  unsolved  every  serious  national  problem.  And  It  Is 
evident  that  a  change  Is  required. 

But  what  seems  to  stand  out  as  clear  and  Important  In  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  Any  party  that  goes  before  the  people  in  a  Nation- 
wide effort  to  convince  them  that  the  President  should  be  armed 
with  the  sort  of  powers  that  were  provided  in  the  bills  referred  to 
will  be  doing  a  major  disservice  For  it  will  be  defending  a  legis- 
lative program  which,  had  it  not  been  defeated,  would  have  a-vsured 
a  puppet  Congress,  a  puppet  Court,  a  puppet  press,  and  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled economic  system  to  be  steered,  allowed  to  go  ahead, 
or  hauled  back  like  a  toy  boat  sailing  in  a  pond  at  the  end  of  a 
string 

Later  on  I  will  raise  the  question  whether  this  country  should 
or  should  not  enter  the  European  war.  Obviously  it  Is  a  question 
on  which  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  But  at  this  point 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  your  handling  of  foreign  relations,  you  have 
gone  far  toward  laying  down  the  prop>06ltlon  that  you.  Instead  of 
Congress,  should  have  authority  to  make  the  choice  between  war 
and  peace.  More  than  that,  while  you  have  frequently  declared 
your  preference  for  peace,  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  manner, 
you  have  followed  up  such  declarations  by  making  almost  every 
argument  that  might  Justify  our  entry  Into  the  war. 

No  political  party  in  this  democracy  can  afford  to  defend  the 
doctrine  that  the  President  shall  decide  the  issue  of  war  and  peace, 
any  more  than  any  party  can  go  to  the  people  on  the  proposition 
Involved  in  your  third-term  drive,  namely,  that  your  presence  In 
the  White  House  indefinitely  is  indispensable  And.  Mr  Presdent, 
If  the  Di-mocratic  Party  does  defend  these  prepcsitions — and  it  will 
have  to  if  you  are  its  candidate — It  will  be  turning  American  think- 
ing away  from  democracy,  away  from  peace,  and  away  from  the  basic 
ideas  of  life  and  government  that  have  nourished  and  sustained 
our  Commonwealth  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

I.   TOfB    1937    AND    1938    BILLS 

Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  expansion  of  Presidential  au- 
thority which  you  have  actually  accomplished  from  1933  to  the 
spring  of  1937  This  was  the  period  in  which  a  subservient  Con- 
gress, in  the  name  of  emergency,  gave  you  practically  every  power 
you  asked  for  over  agriculture.  Industry,  business,  foreign  relations, 
tiixaticn.  and  the  .=;pending  of  the  public  funds.  And  the  results 
are  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  country's  present  condition. 

But  I  would  like  to  refer,  at  some  length,  to  the  powers  which 
were  embodied  in  the  White  House  bills  proposed  by  yourself  and 
your  advisers,  and  defeated  in  1937  and  1938.  For  in  these  meas- 
ures we  have  an  authentic,  unchallengeable  record  of  your  Inten- 
tions on  the  subject  of  concentrating  power  in  the  President's 
hands.  Consequently,  in  order  to  make  clear,  in  brief  form,  the 
purpose  end  meaiung  of  these  measures,  I  have  gathered  together 
EoniC  of  their  more  significant  prcvlsiccs,  and  have  redrafted  and 
ccnclcn.'.ed  them  Into  a  single  measure,  u;ing  simple  and  •>:n- 
techrlcal  language. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  emphasire  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
provision  or  even  implication  in  this  condensed  measure,  which, 
for  convenience,  we  will  call  the  Presidential  powers  bill,  that  is 
not  found  in  the  bills  they  are  condensed  from.  And  I  may  add 
that.  If  you  will  show  me  any  provision  In  my  bill  which,  in 
substance,  is  net  found  In  your  bills,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
my  check  for  $1.0C0.  to  be  donated  to  any  charity  you  may  select. 

"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  tho 
Presidency  In  peace  and  war;  to  control  Congress;  regulate  in- 
dustry; censor  the  press  and  radio:  guide  constitutional  deciiiona 
of  the  Supreme  Court;   and  for  other  purposes. 
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"T^tle  I.  Reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Goi^ernment 

"Section  1.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  (a)  to  change 
the  name  and  functions  of  the  office  of  President,  or  (b)  to 
at)ollsh  that  office  and  set  up  another  in  its  place. 

"Sec  2  The  President  Is  authorized  <a>  to  change  the  name 
and  functions  of  the  executive  departments,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi&sion.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  B<jard,  and  all  other 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government;   or 

"lb I    to  abolish  them, 

'Sec    3    The  President  is  authorized  to  nullify  and  prevent  the 
enforcement  of   laws  passed  by  Congress  by  abolbhing  any  or  all 
agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  enforce  Its  laws. 
"Title  II.  Control  of  industrj/ 

"Section  1,  The  President,  acting  through  a  Board  of  five  persons, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  himself.  Is  authorized  to  establish 
a  standard  minimum  wage  not  to  exceed  $1,200  a  year — except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  a  workweek  of  whatever  hours  the 
Beard  may  decide  to  be  fair, 

•Sec,  2.  (a)  The  Prfsldent's  Board  may  at  any  time  set  aside  the 
standard  wage  and  fair  workweek  established  in  accordance  with 
section  1,  for  any  industry,  class  of  Industries,  or  individual  con- 
cern, and  fix  whatever  wages  and  hours  it  may  see  fit, 

"(b)  Tlie  Pnsident's  Board  may  thereafter  change  hours  and 
wages  as  often  ns  it  may  see  fit, 

•(c)  The  Presidents  Board  may  require  any  employer  to  estab- 
lish, in  addition  to  lair  wages  and  hours,  whatever  other  labor  con- 
ditions :t  may  see  fit, 

"Sec  3  The  Prrsldent's  Board  may  cancel  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  arrived  at  through  collective  bargain- 
ing, if  and  when  it  decides  that  the  facilities  for  collective  bargain- 
ing are  ineffective, 

•'Sec.  4  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  .section  shall  bo  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both  Each  employment  of  a  person  In  viola- 
tion of  this  title  shall  be  considered  a  separate  offense  (Example: 
A  publisher  or  broadcaster  employing  1.000  person  in  violation  of 
this  act  would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  500  years,  or  both  ) 

■Title  III.  Control  of  the  press  and  radio 

"Section  1,  The  provisions  In  title  II.  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  change  wages,  hours,  and  other  labor  conditions,  at 
discretion,  shall  apply  to  the  newspaper  and  radio  Industries,  to 
the  end  that  the  President  shall  be  empowered  to  discriminate 
against  or  discipline  any  new.-^paper  or  broadcasting  company  whose 
policies  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  his  administration, 

"Sec  2  Anyone  who  publishes  and  transports  across  State  lines, 
or  through  the  mails,  any  material  known  by  such  publisher  to  be 
false,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  barred  from  the  u.se  of  the  malls 
lor  6  months,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  2  years 

"Sec  3  The  question  whether  such  material  was  false  and 
whether  the  publisher  knew  It  to  be  so  shall  be  decided  by  an 
appropriate  authority 

"Title  IV    Government  contracts 

'Section  1  The  President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  blacklist,  at  his  discretion,  and  render  in- 
e'.lsible  for  Government  contracts  for  a  period  of  3  years,  any  con- 
tractor whom  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  rejxjrt  (but 
need  not  prove)  to  have  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
"Title  V.  War  powers  of  the  President 

•Section  1  Upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  any  nation,  large  or  small,  the  President  Is  hereby  author- 
ized : 

"(a)  to  fix.  by  proclamation,  and  to  adju-^t,  and  readjust,  at  any 
time,  upward  or  downward,  at  his  discretion,  the  maximum  price 
at  which  any  article  or  product  or  any  property  or  right  or  interest 
in  property  may  be  bought,  sold,  leased,  or  contracted  for,  whether 
such  articles,  products,  property,  etc  .  shall  relate  to  war  or  not, 

••(b)  to  fix,  by  proclamation,  and  to  adjust,  and  readjust,  upward 
or  downward  a't  discretion,  the  maximum  wat'e.  compensation,  or 
contract  price  of  all  labor  and  services,  whether  such  labor  and 
services  shall  relate  to  war  or  not 

•"Sec  2  Bv  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  in 
the  foregoing  section,  to  fix  and  change  at  will,  and  without  limit, 
the  maximum  prices  and  compen.sations  for  articles,  products,  and 
services  i  which  includes  the  price  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  print 
paper,  etc  .  and  the  compf^nsation  for  advertising,  entertainment, 
and  other  services)  the  President  is  empowered  to  censor  the  pub- 
lishing and  broadcast. nq  Indus. ries.  and.  if  need  be.  to  make  un- 
profitable any  newspaper  or  broadcasting  company  which  refuses 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  \Mnte  House. 

■Title  VI.  Reorganisation  of  the  Supreme  Court 

•Whereas  certain  provisions  of  this  or  other  acts  of  Congress, 
enlarging  the  President's  powers  over  Congress,  business,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  phases  of  American  life,  might  be  held  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  add  to  that  Court  six  new  Justices  of  his 
own  choosing  " 

I  repeat  that.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  each  and  every  power  in 
Uie  foregoing  bill  Is  taken  from  actual  bills  .-^pon.sored  by  yourself 
or  your  advlbers  in  the  period  referred  to.     And  the  fact  that  they 


did  not  shock  the  country,  even  more  than  was  the  case,  was 
mainly  due  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  bills  were 
Introduced  at  Intervals,  so  that  their  force  and  meaning  was  never 
fully  grasped  by  the  people;  in  the  second  place,  they  were  radically 
altered  by  congressional  committees  before  they  were  given 
publicity. 

For  example,  the  power  provided  in  the  condensed  bill  to  change 
the  name  and  functions  of  the  Presidency,  or  abolish  that  office 
and  set  up  another  in  Its  place,  is  fotind  in  the  typewritten  White 
House  draft  of  the  reorganization  bill  dated  February  16.  1937.  In 
titles  I  and  V,  and  also  in  the  revised  draft  of  February  22.  but  not 
in  the  drafts  debated  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  Both  of  the  original 
drafts  were  made  after  consultation  with  you  by  means  chosen  and 
paid  by  you  lor  the  purpose. 

Likewise  the  highly  coercive  power  to  change  and  rechange.  with- 
out limitation,  wages,  hours,  and  other  labor  conditions  In  the 
publishing,  broadcasting,  and  other  industries,  was  {xlven  you  In 
the  original  Black-Connery  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hugo  L. 
Black,  now  Supreme  Court  Jtistice.  on  May  24,  1937,  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  other  powers  granted  you  in  the  condensed  bill  Talk 
about  economic  royalists!  Tliese  bills  would  have  established  an 
economic,  plus  a  political,  royalism  such  as  was  never  before  con- 
templated in  a  free  country. 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  these  bills  made  their 
appearance  under  misleading  declarations  nf  purpose.  Tlie  court- 
packing  bill  was  offered  to  the  country  as  a  more  or  less  routine 
measure  designed  to  lighten  the  labors  of  Federal  justices  The 
Black-Connery  bill,  which  would  have  set  up  an  executive  dictator- 
ship over  capital  and  labor,  was  introduced  as  a  mere  wages-and- 
hours  measure  As  I  remember,  you  referred  to  it  as  a  bill  "to  put 
a  few  dollars  in  a  pcx^r  devil's  pay  envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week  " 

Tlie  reorganization  bill  sailed  under  the  colors  of  an  efficiency 
measure,  and  was  preceded  by  a  message  from  the  White  House 
stating  categorically  that  it  would  not  increase  the  President's 
power.  While  the  war-poweis  bill  was  printed  under  the  reassuring 
caption,  "A  bill  to  prevent  profiteering  in  time  of  war  and  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  war  and  thus  provide  for  the  national 
defense,   and    prcmole    peace, " 

Mr.  President,  your  lest  battalion  of  bills  was  a  political  and 
economic  monstrosity.  It  was  a  reduction  to  legislative  form  of 
a  dream  of  unrestrained  e.xecutlve  ambition,  a  dream  which, 
unfortunately,  was  more  than  a  dream,  and  which  still  persists, 
as  shown  by  tho  unceasing  efloits  of  your  administration  to  strip 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  functions,  and  vest  in  the  Executive 
more  and  more  pnawer  over  the  economic  and  political  org:iniz:itlon 
of  the  country.  It  Is  evident  that,  had  these  bills  been  enacted, 
they  would  have  put  this  country  on  the  path,  not  of  creeping 
socialism,  but  of  galloping  collectivism  and  dictatorship.  And  It 
seems  equally  evident  that  they  were  drafted  by  men  who,  having 
lost  interest  in  the  American  way  of  doing  things,  were  going  on 
the  principle  that  the  only  good  democracy  is  dead  democracy,  and 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  fine  thing  to  praise,  but  a  better  thing 
to  malm  or  destroy, 

n,   FX3REICN   RELATIONS 

So  much  f.^r  the  issue  that  would  he  raised,  should  you  seek  a 
third  term,  by  your  program  of  1937  and  1938.  and  your  con- 
tinuing desire  to  acquire  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government  Now  let  us  turn, 
for  a  moment,  to  foreign  relations.  For  here  again  it  would  seem 
that  no  party  would  be  Justified  in  asking  the  American  electorate 
to  accept  certain  propositions  which  you  have  laid  down. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  of  good  standing,  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  England  and  France  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  become  physically  involved  in  the  war.  For  this  would 
necessarily  divert  our  natural  and  industrial  resources  from  the 
Allies  Our  entry  would  mean  that  cur  productive  energy  would 
be  riquired  to  strengthen  cur  sadly  lacking  and  otsolete  Military 
Establishment.  The  Job  of  suddenly  putting  this  country  on  a 
war  f(X)ting  would  be  an  enormous  one.  The  Allies  do  not  need 
manpower.  They  need  all  the  planes  and  various  other  kinds 
of  equipment  we  can  lurnish.  and  more. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  New  Deal  has  seen  the  European 
war  coming  since  1937.  it  has  been  as  impractical  and  inefficient 
In  military  matters  as  in  the  matter  of  recovery.  It  has  spent 
7  billions.  It  has  talked  a  great  deal  about  modernizing  our 
system  of  aefense.  Just  as  it  has  talked  about  balancing  the 
budget,  restoring  emplojinent  and  farm  incomes,  and  cairying  on 
a  large  housing  program.  But  it  has  done  exceedingly  little. 
And  now,  at  the  end  of  8  years,  with  war  sweeping  the  world, 
we  have  no  Army  to  speak  of,  a  very  small  air  force,  inadequate 
coast  defenses,  practically  no  antiaircrali  guns,  and  a  paralyzing 
public  debt  which  will  make  adequate  military  preparations  possi- 
ble only  at  the  cost  of  a  serious  sacrifice  in  the  standard  of 
living. 

For  7  years,  under  your  leadership  and  that  of  the  Brain  Trust, 
your  administration  has  been  carrying  on  an  econcmic  war  against 
depression  And  the  results  have  not  been  gratifying  For  there 
ha-s  been  little  coordination  or  effective  administration,  less  fore- 
sight and  consistent  planning,  and  no  steady  application  of  horse 
sense.  And  the  question  arises:  Under  the  same  kind  of  leader- 
ship could  a  military  war  be  effectively  waged?  No,  Mr  President, 
If  we  want  to  help  the  Allie.s — and  9  Americans  out  of  10  do — 
common  .sense  demands  that  this  country  shall  .stay  at  peace;  that 
it   shall   keep   Its   shirt   on   and   not   be   rvished  across   the   oceaa 
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Into  ill -considered  adventxues  In  Europe  or  Asia,  where  we  cannot 
fight  effectively  in  any  case.  ^  ^^  * 

And  yet.  you  have  moved  steadily  to  a  position  far  beyond  that 
authorized  by  Conscress  and  approved  by  the  American  people — 
namely,  that  of  aiding  the  Allies  by  making  our  industrial  output 
available  to  them  Indeed,  your  administration  has  advanced  to  a 
point  where,  with  one  foot  In  the  war  and  the  other  in  the  air,  It 
should  be  comparatively  easy  for  it  to  throw  this  coimtry  irrevoca- 
bly into  the  conflict. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  your  personal  representative  In  Paris  made 
an  address.  In  the  pre;ence  of  high  French  ofBcials.  which,  if  less 
than  a  promise,  was  more  than  a  hint  that  America  wo\ild  fight  for  i 
France,  should  war  occur.  Less  than  2  months  later,  you  yourself 
publicly  recorded  your  belief  that,  in  case  of  war.  Americas  "physi- 
cal involvement"  wcu'd  become  a  "virtual  certainty." 

In  the  recently  published  American  White  Pap>er— which  must  be 
taken  as  authorized  since  you  have  publicly  recommended  it.  and 
It  was  compiled  with  the  help  of  at  least  one  member  of  your  oQcial 
family,  and  with  access  to  official  files — it  Is  stated  that.  In  conver- 
sations with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  you  have  taken  the  stand  that,  while  you  will 
not  send  an  expeditionary  force  across  the  ocean,  you  might  be 
willing  to  send  our  Navy  and  air  forces 

A  w'pek  ago.  in  your  speech  before  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress,  you  again  expressed  an  intention  to  keep  the  country  at 
peace.  Nevertheless,  almost  In  the  same  breath,  you  all  but  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  And  dramatically,  In  an  appeal  to  fear, 
you  restated  the  arg\unents  for  armed  intervention.  Last  Monday, 
Secretary  Hull,  in  an  address  of  mysterious  meaning,  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  seemed  to  say.  but  did  not 
quite  say.  that  we  ought  to  Intervene  In  an  effort  "to  keep  alive  in 
the  world  the  principle  of  order  under  law." 

What  do  such  statements  mean.  Mr.  President?  Why  this  mys- 
tery' Why  this  facility  in  never  quite  saying  it?  I  have  been  con- 
vinced for  a  long  time  that  you  sincerely  believe  that  this  country 
ought  to  enter  the  war.  and  that,  if  you  are  reelected,  you  will  move 
rapidly  In  that  direction.  But.  in  any  case,  yoin-  statements  indi- 
cate a  misconception  of  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Presidency 
and.  one  may  add,  an  overlooking  of  the  fact  that  the  decision 
between  war  and  peace  must,  under  our  Constitution,  be  made  not 
by  yourself  but  by  Congress,  in  the  light  of  future  circumstances,  il 
and  when  the  occasion  arises. 

In  short,  your  position  seems  prematurely  taken  and  more  pre- 
maturely epoken.  and  Inconsistent  with  your  expressed  resolve  to 
prevent  a  black-out  of  peace.  And.  what  is  more,  it  comes  near  to 
laying  down  the  proposition  that,  when  the  people  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, they  give,  in  advance,  to  a  single  individual,  a  mandate  to 
commit  130.000.000  people  to  war.  and  all  that  war  means 

Again,  an  analy.«ls  of  the  utterances  of  various  administration 
leaders — Secretary  Ickes.  Senator  Plttman.  Under  Secretary  Welles, 
It  cetera — since  the  third  term  drive  began  in  1937,  reveals  an 
Intemperate  and  Inflammatory  quality  better  suited  to  create  In- 
ternational friction  and  hatred,  and  a  war  psychology  In  our  coun- 
try, than  to  keep  America  in  such  a  relation  to  Europe  that, 
conceivably.  It  might  act  as  a  mediator  to  bring  the  present 
unspeakable  disaster  to  a  close. 

One  does  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these  and  others  among 
your  advisers.  In  fact.  It  Is  their  sincerity  that  makes  them  dan- 
gerous But  It  is  possible  that  their  Judgment  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  only  through  an  expectancy 
of  war  or  war  itself  can  the  feeling  against  the  third  term  be  over- 
come, and  they  themselves  be  assured  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  usefulness  to  the  country  in  an  official  capacity 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  horrcr  with  which  public  opinion  In  the 
Unitfd  States  regards  the  savage  and  inhuman  course  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  governni'ent.  Yet  what  is  to  be  gained  by  contin- 
ually shaking  one's  flst  at  him  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  by  the 
endless  stream  cf  threats  and  invective  that  flows  eastward  out  of 
Washington?  Certainly  It  has  had  no  tendency  either  to  help  the 
Allies  or  to  check  or  embarrass  Hitler?  In  Germany  It  has  prob- 
ably strengthened  Hitler's  hold  on  his  people.  In  America  it  has 
undoubtedly  excited  the  public,  clouded  its  judgment,  and  increased 
the  likelihood  of  our  being  drawn  into  war. 

Despite  the  so-called  American  lltierals  who  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  running  down  the  United  States,  we  have  a  great 
country.  On  the  whole,  it  Is  a  generous  and  enlightened  country 
and  a  tolerant  one.  It  has  made  mistakes  and  will  make  others, 
plenty  of  them.  But  In  the  long  account  it  has  developed  a  higher 
degree  of  freedom  and  opportunity  than  has  been  found  in  other 
nations.  And  this  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  a  rash  and  barren 
excursion  into  a  war  which  would  help  no  one.  a  war  for  which  we 
are  unprepared,  a  war  that  might  destroy  millions  of  our  ycung 
people  and  at  the  same  tirae  tear  down  what  we  have  built  In  seven 
gencratloiw  of  effort. 

The  American  people,  Mr  President,  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
themselves  in  150  years,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  tick  of  time  In 
the  world's  history.  Likewise,  they  have  done  a  good  deal  for  hu- 
manity. And  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are  larger  and  finer 
than  the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  And  of  one  thing  they  may 
be  certain  In  this  time  of  uncertainty.  They  should  continue  on 
the  path  of  peace  and  democracy  which  they  have  followed,  faith- 
fully, in  the  main,  and  kneel  at  their  own  and  no  other  altars 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Amos  Pinchot. 
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ADDRESSES  BY  HON    RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINTA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  addresses  delivered  by  me, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "T\\-enty-flve  Years 
Ago."  One  of  the  addresses  was  delivered  by  me  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  Citizenship  Day  celebration  in  New  York  City. 
This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  note  the  growth  of  the 
movement  to  celebrat^e  Citizenship  Day.  and  I  personally 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  spoken  to  this  meeting  in  New 
York  in  1939,  as  well  as  1940. 

I  shall  furnish  the  articles  for  printing  in  the  Record  at  a 
later  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RADIO   ADDRESS  BY    HON.    RUSH    D.    HOLT  ON    JTTNE    1.    1940 

No  one  likes  to  be  a  sucker,  but  it  is  far  worse  to  be  a  sucker  af  <er 
one  has  been  told  how  he  is  to  be  fooled. 

We  were  told  how  we  were  to  be  propagandized  for  our  participa- 
tion in  war  and  the  blueprint  is  bring  followed 

Tht-re  is  no  need  for  pussyfooting  in  this  crisis  Patriotism  calls 
for  plain  talk.  There  is  a  drive  to  take  us  into  the  European  war. 
The  original  moves  were  secret,  but  now  it  is  too  plain  to  hide  I 
have  been  told  that  the  propaganda  directors  are  surprised  at  the 
rapid  change  in  sentiment.  However,  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
there  has  been  such  a  change  of  sentiment  as  the  papers,  lecturers. 
Government  officials,  and  radio  commentators  indicate.  I  know 
there  has  been  some  change,  but  as  yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  not  willing  to  get  into  this  war  The  situation 
is  that  some  of  the  timid  have  gotten  brave.  They  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  quoted  in  the  newspapers.  Some  speakers  who  d<sire 
our  participation,  even  though  they  have  not  as  yet  gone  far  enough 
to  say  so  openly,  were- the  same  individuals  who  were  quietly  talking 
in  the  clubrooms  and  to  their  friends  about  how  the  isolation 
sentiment  was  breaking  down.  They  did  so  on  the  quiet  before, 
but  now  they  are  doing  so  from  the  lecture  platforms  and  before 
luncheon  clubs.  Government  officials  have  shaded  thetr  words  to  a 
more  active  intervention  in  the  conflict.  They  are  playing  safe  by 
wanting  to  get  into  this  war  only  part  of  the  way. 

These  are  the  s.ime  individuals  who  asked  for  the  amending  of 
the  neutrality  law  in  order  that  we  would  remain  neutral,  or  that 
Is  what  they  said.  Some  of  us  said  then  that  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  amending  the  bill  to  be  neutral,  but  that  it  was  a  guise 
to  get  part  way  in.  Now.  they  want  to  get  a  little  further.  Tomor- 
row they  will  want  a  declaration  of  war. 

With  all  of  thl.s  organized  move,  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  lost. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  will  remain  calm  and  not  be  swept  off 
their  feet,  we  will  stay  out.  The  great  danger  in  this  battle  for 
peace  is  that  tha«-e  who  want  to  stay  out  are  not  organized,  while 
these  who  are- pressing  for  our  entrance  are  not  only  orgarUz^d  but 
organized  well.  Those  who  want  to  stay  out  are  not  financed,  but 
those  who  want  to  get  us  in  are  not  only  financed  but  financed  well. 
Certain  new.spapers  are  active  for  intervention  in  the  war.  Did  you 
ever  check  the  background,  the  former  employment,  the  record  of 
some  of  these  well-known  "Impartial  "  commentators?  It  will  not 
only  be  interesting  but  startling 

What  dia  I  mean  when  I  said,  "We  were  told  we  were  to  be 
propagandized"?     Let  me  explain. 

I  shall  quote  from  an  English  authority.  Sidney  Rogrrson.  who 
wrote  a  book  on  this  subject,  not  for  American  consumption  but  as 
a  part  of  a  series  for  England. 

Let  me  quote:  "Our  main  plank  (of  propaganda)  will  be  the  old 
democratic  one  "  Now,  Just  think  a  moment  of  the  speeches  you 
have  heard  about  this  war,  think  of  the  articles  you  have  read 
and  you  will  immediately  sec  the  main  plank  was  Just  that.  Re- 
call how  the  king,  a  monarch,  talks  about  democracy  as  his  speech 
comes  to  American  homes  by  way  of  radio?  Remember  how  the 
sirs,  lords,  dukos,  and  others  appeal  for  us  to  help  democracy? 

Let  me  quote  again:  "We  shall  as  before  send  over  our  leading 
literary  lights  and  other  men  with  names  well  known  In  the  United 
Slates  to  put  our  point  of  view  over  the  dinner  table."  Recall  the 
visit  of  Duff  Cooper,  his  lecttires  at  good-sized  fees  over  the  coun- 
try, and  how  he  assured  us  that  he  was  not  interested  In  getting 


us  In.  Today  he  Is  directing  the  ministry  of  propaganda  His 
visit  to  cur  country  was  good  experience  for  him  as  to  the 
propaganda  to  be  used.  Others,  such  as  Anthony  Eden,  the  King 
and  Queen,  to  cite  a  couple,  are  easily  remembered  The  EnRllsh 
Embassy  has  held  such  a  p.-trty,  and  as  a  Washington  newspaper 
states,  and  I  quote.  Subscribers  for  last  evenings  benefit  were 
carefully  cho.sen  before  being  Invited  to  pay  their  $10. '  and  so 
they  were  Leaders  in  our  public  life  were  'there  to  get  a  good 
dos?  cf  war  propaganda,  sugar-coated  with  tea  and  music. 

Again  quoting  from  the  propaganda  plan:  We  should  exploit  the 
views  and  experiences  of  American  nationals  who  might  he  serving 
In  our  forces  or  those  of  our  Allies.  We  should  make  much  of 
them,  decorate  them,  single  them  out  for  mention  in  dispatches, 
and  in  the  pre.-,s.  and  use  their  stories  as  propaganda  material 
to  their  own  people." 

May  1  rec.\ll  for  you  th.-»  amount  of  space  given  to  the  service 
of  Nicholas  Roosevelt  who  advocates  our  more  active  interven- 
tion'     Others  cculd   be  mentioned,   but   time  does  not   permit. 

Remember  the  s'.ones  of  Anne  Morgan,  the  sister  of  the  Inter- 
naticnal  J  Purpont  Morgan,  who  made  millions  out  of  the  last 
war?      Recall  her  stories  of  atrocities? 

This  is  the  same  M;s3  Morgan  who  came  to  Washington  and 
held  a  dinner  at  a  most  fashionable  Wa.=hingtcn  hotel,  serving 
a  French  peasant  menu  A  society  column  -said,  and  I  quote: 
"A  wave  of  enthusiasm  to  help  fighting  democracies  in  general,  and 
France  in  particular,  rippled  through  the  crowded  room  •  •  • 
Many  in  the  gathering  recalled  in  whispered  comments  that  simi- 
lar meetintrs  were  the  ordtr  of  the  day  in  the  last  war  when 
Miss  Mor^;an  s  Cormn:ttee  of  Civilians  for  the  French  Wounded 
was  working  at  top  speed,  and  afterward,  when  her  Committee  for 
Devastated  France  Ix-gan  its  work" 

You  .«ee  that  Mi^s  Morgan,  and  again  I  note  she  is  the  sister 
of  the  banker.  J  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  made  millions  out  of  the 
last  war,  is  not  new  at  the  game  of  drumming  up  war  spirit; 
and  may  I  add  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  Washington  scene, 
the  use  of  social  activities  for  propaganda  is  one  of  the  most 
etiective  ways  of  getting  what  the  propagandists  call  "the  proper 
people"? 

I  quote  again  on  the  blueprint  of  cur  being  made  suckers,  n'^ws- 
reel  men  'should  be  the  first  to  be  allowed  to  shoof  pictures  of 
air  raids  in  order  that  a  proper  volume  of  pictorial  horror  will  be 
available  in  one  of  the  few  great  countries  wh"re  atrocity  propa- 
ganda will  still  be  operative  ■ 

We  have  been  saturated  with  this  t3ri)e  of  pictures  People  will 
gasp  when  they  see  the  pictures  and  say.  "Isn't  it  terrible?  "  No 
one  questions  how  terrible,  but  we  shovild  think  clear  through  to 
know  that  cur  entrance  into  the  war  shall  give  us  the  experience 
of  realizing  that  our  own  sons,  husbands  and  friends  would  be 
In  Just  such  a  terrible  .scene,  if  they  get  swept  from  their  sound, 
common  Judgnunt  of  staying  out  of  this  war 

Speaking  of  propaganda  m  the  last  war,  may  I  quote  from  a 
noted  authority: 

■  The  great  sticce.ss  of  British  propaganda  in  the  United  States 
should  not  bo  attributed  to  a  professional  group  of  propagandists 
but  to  native  .\merican  volunteer  propagandists.  Once  these 
natives  had  acquired  the  correct'  frame  of  mind,  they  were 
enlisted  for  the   duration  of  the  war'." 

Again  the  sime  course  is  being  pursued  We  are  seeing  Ameri- 
can societies,  undei  all  t\-pes  of  titles,  moving  for  our  more  active 
pariicipaticn  They  are  not  advocating  sending  the  boys  over, 
not  yet.  On  this  "not  yet "  depends  the  life  of  your  son  May  I 
quote  from  a  well-known  playwright  who  has  become  a  propa- 
gandist for  our  participation,  a  plaj-wright  who^e  background  is 
worth  investigating.  He  said:  "We  must  go  to  the  Allies'  aid 
with  all  the  power  that  we  can  commf.nd  We  cannot  semi  an 
army  'now  '  His  only  qualification  of  sending  an  army  was  that 
It  would  not  be  sent  now.  but  the  future  would  mean — and  his 
statement  definitely  Indicates  that  it  would  mean — sending  the 
boys  later 

Just  think  this  proposition  through.  They  advocate  sending 
our  planes,  our  gun.s.  our  material  (even  though  they  f.ay  we  are 
not  prepared  ourselves  and  that  we  could  not  defend  ourselves), 
to  the  battlefields  for  the  cou.se.  If  the  material  will  not  win  the 
war  is  it  not  only  e«pected  but  natural  to  suppose  that  we  would 
be  enough  interested  in  the  cause  to  send  the  boys  if  they  are 
needed  if  the  material  wouldn't  be  enough  to  win.  Just  common 
sense  will  prove  to  anyone  that  If  we  take  this  step  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  boys  are  sent  to  man  the  planes  and  the  guns. 
Don't  be  fooled.  America. 

In  the  last  war.  it  has  been  stated,  and  I  quote?  "It  was  in  the 
group  known  as  intellectuals  that  the  best  body  of  propagandists 
were  enli.sted"  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  certain  Englishmen  over, 
and  I  quote  '"to  meet  people,  particularly  those  connected  with 
the  universities  "  Again  that  course  is  being  used,  and  mRny 
of  cur  college  and  university  presidents  and  professors  are  native 
volunteer  propagandists  for  our  entrance  in  the  war  They  will 
advocate  sendng  students  to  their  death  while  they  remain  as 
"brain  trusters  '  to  tell  us  how  to  win  the  war. 

I  do  not  hnve  the  time  to  continue  to  give  references  on  this 
propaganda  drive,  but  if  you  write  me  at  Washington.  D  C.  I 
shall  send  you  more  material  on  this  subject. 

Do  not  think  cf  this  war  as  something  far  away.  Ju-st  get  in 
mind  pnd  keep  it  there,  that  we  are  closer  to  war  today  than  we 
were  in  1916  CertuUi  Government  ofBcitds.  yes,  very  high  Gov- 
ernment   officials,    who   are   saying   we   are   not   cloee    to   war    are 


lulling  you  Into  false  security.  Your  boy  will  be  called,  to  have 
his  head  blown  off  on  the  battlefield  or  maybe  Just  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  to  have  his  lungs  filled  with  poison  gas  to  cough  tl:e  rcct  of 
his  life,  or  maybe  he  will  come  home  to  you  a  shell-shocked 
wreck,  if  we  continue  the  same  drive  to  war  that  our  country 
has  experienced  in  the  last  6  months  America  cries  out  for  the 
administration  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  own  country  such  as 
unemployment,  yet  these  are  neglected  while  all  of  the  time  Is 
given  to  the  International  schemes  of  those  who  have  falleo  In 
our  own  problems  1  am  not  pro-German,  nc  r  pro-English,  nor 
pro-anything  except  pro-American  I  believe  in  a  strong  national 
defense  but  I  am  tired  of  this  hypocrisy  of  preaching  peace  while 
taking  us  into  the  war.  I  call  for  my  country  to  awaken  to  the 
danger  of  those  who  call  for  peace  while  their  actions  mean  war. 
Our  young  men  want  to  live  to  make  our  country  a  better 
place  for  future  generations — through  peace. 


RADIO    ALDRESS    BT    HON.    RUSH    D     HOLT    ON    CrTIZENSHIP    DAY.    JUNE    2. 

1940 

Last  year  It  was  my  sincere  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  young 
people  of  New  York  at  the  first  celebration  of  Citizenship  Day. 
At  that  time.  Sanford  Stanton.  Messmore  Kendall,  and  I  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  day  being  designated  in  this  countrj-  for  that 
purpose.  The  growth  of  the  program  has  been  even  more  rapid 
than  we  expected.     I  welcome  you  as  citizens. 

The  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  youth  are  important.  Your  fresh 
otitlook  on  issues  is  a  contribution  When  you  achieve  citizenship, 
you  become  a  partner  in  the  biggest  and  most  important  banness 
in  the  world,  that  is.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  You  have  become  a  stockholder  in  a  mutual  society. 
It  gives  you  privileges  and  calls  upon  you  to  exercise  your  rights. 
We  have  great  problems  to  solve  in  America  today.  We  need  men 
to  solve  them.     We  need  men. 

"Men.  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill. 
Men,  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie." 

The  j-outh  of  this  country*  have  a  challenge.  Never  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  was  there  a  greater  need  of  exercising  the 
right  of  citizenship  than  today.  Even  the  great  challenge  of  1861  - 
65  does  not  compare  with  the  challenge  America  faces  today, 
a  challenge  of  failing  to  solve  our  own  problems  here  and  the 
danger  of  involving  ourselves  in  war  to  solve  other  people's 
pioblems  abroad.  Either  or  both  will  be  fatal  to  democracy, 
as  we  know  it. 

We  have  a  great  Government  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  the  best 
in  the  entire  world.  Because  it  is  not  perfect  should  not  discourage 
us.     It  gives  us  a  task  to  complete,  the  task  of  making  it  better. 

The  outlook  for  youth  today  Is  not  bright,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  be  quitters  and  fail  to  exert  all  of  our  efforts 
to  make  it  better.  It  was  not  a  bright  futvire  for  those  who  came 
to  this  country  when  It  was  flr«t  founded,  but  they  took  off  their 
coats,  got  to  work,  and  established  the  foundations  for  our  great 
Government,  You  may  say  they  had  new  frontiers.  They  did 
have,  but  we  have  new  lands  to  explore,  lands  of  science,  lands  of 
education,  lands  of  tomorrow's  futuie.    America  is  not  through. 

And  to  the  older  citizens  let  me  say  the  youth  of  this  country 
love  their  country,  but  we  do  not  want  war.  We  know  war  Is  not 
the  way  of  helping  our  country.  We  have  educated  ourselves  to 
build,  not  destroy  We  have  educated  ourselves  to  make  this  a 
better  world  In  which  to  live,  not  a  world  of  war  In  which  to  die. 
We  are  interested  In  democracy,  far  more  than  some  who  are  now 
proclaiming  themselves  to  be  the  cham.pions  of  democracy  by  ask- 
ing for  cur  Intervention.  We  know  liberty  will  be  the  sufferer  If 
we  go  to  war.  We  want  to  save  democracy,  save  it  right  here  where 
it  exists 

I  realize  that  the  "isms"  of  other  foreign  countries  may  have  an 
appeal  to  some  of  the  younger  people  who  face  unemployment,  but 
that  beautiful  mirage  painted  for  you  will  disappear  as  you  sec 
those  "isms"  In  action.  Ask  the  American  who  has  lived  over  there 
what  gladness  filled  his  heart,  what  caused  that  lump  in  his  throat, 
when  the  boat  steamed  up  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  with  her  torch 
to  welcome  the  world  to  America's  great  liberty. 

When  anyone  tells  you  that  you  should  become  a  Communist,  a 
Nazi,  or  a  member  of  such  foreign  orga;,izatlons.  ask  that  individual 
what  liberties  you  would  have  In  those  coun'ries  that  you  do  not 
have  in  this  country  Ask  him  if  you  would  be  guarante 'd  the 
right  of  free  speech,  the  r*^,ht  of  free  press,  the  right  to  worship  God 
as  your  conscience  dict.'-tfcs.  Ask  him.  If  you  would  be  arrested, 
you  would  be  guaranteed  a  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  When  he  tells  you 
that  yru  would  be  gu;iranteed  a  Jcb.  a-k  him  If  It  Is  a  Job  In  the  fac- 
tories, in  th?  offices,  in  the  fields,  or  a  Job  in  the  trenches. 

The  great  difference  between  many  governments  and  that  of  the 
United  States  Is  that  our  Government  was  built  on  the  theory  that 
the  government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people.  Today  many  govcrn- 
m.ents  are  built  on  the  theory  that  the  people  are  the  servants  of 
the  government.  I  regret  that  we  have  seme  officials  who  ihare  such 
an  opinion  as  the  latter. 

Americans  are  free  men.  They  will  not  and  cannot  tolerate  being 
slaves  or  servants  to  any  group  be  It  government,  be  It  a  class,  or 
servants  to  a  party.  No  country  In  the  world  has  more  liberties 
than  we  have,  and  the  great  Constitution  gave  them  to  us.  Our 
forefathers  protected  them,  handed  them  down  to  us.    We  have  a 
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duty  to  hand  them  down  to  cur  children.    These  rights  and  liberties 
must  be  guarded  by  every  good  American  citizen. 

When  the  world  Is  seeing  foundation  stones  being  torn  away,  it 
Is  no  time  to  tolerate  under  the  name  of  emergency  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  foundation  stones,  the  sound  traditions,  of  our  own 
country.  America  needs  men  who  recog:  ize  that  this  Government 
Is  a  government  of  law,  not  men;  that  no  man  Is  Indispensable. 

The  great  document,  the  Constitution,  has  in  Its  amendments, 
the  Bin  of  Rights,  composed  of  the  first  ten  amendments.  You 
may  remember  them  from  the  study  of  clvlc-s.  Even  if  you  do  not, 
they  are  yours.  They  have  made  your  life  a  better  one.  They  are 
your  protection  when  you  need  them.  What  are  some  of  those  i 
amendments?  The  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  free  press; 
the  right  to  worship  Cod  as  your  conscience  dictates;  the  right  to 
peaceably  assemble;  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redrefis  of  grievances:  the  right  of  people  to  X>e  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects  agalnAt  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures;  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  and  the  preservation  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  at  an  individual.  These  and  many  others 
are  given  to  you  by  the  Constitution  They  are  given  to  you  regard- 
less of  your  race,  religion,  or  position.  Too  many  persons  beli've 
in  free  speech  for  those  who  advocate  things  they  believe  In  but 
not  for  those  who  oppose  them.  Free  speech  means  free  speech 
to  all  or  free  speech  to  none.  When  you  set  yourself  up  to  deter- 
mine what  should  or  should  not  be  free  speech,  you  are  striking 
at  a  fundamental  right  of  your  fellow  man.  What  If  he  did  the 
same  and  felt  that  you  should  be  deprived  of  your  right?  Again 
the  spirit  of  being  a  regular  fellow  must  prevail.  Don't  do  unio 
others  what  you  would  not  have  them  do  unto  you.  We  must  all 
say  that  we  shall  protect  the  rights  of  others  as  though  they  were 
our  own.  We  shall  not  take  privileges  we  refuse  our  fellow  men. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  too  many  Americans  do  not  realize  how  great 
our  liberties  are.  We  have  them  every  day.  and  we  overlook  their 
existence  to  protect  us  in  need.  We  may  never  be  arrested,  but  if 
we  are.  we  want  oxir  constitutional  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jur>-.  We 
may  never  want  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting,  but  if  we  do.  we  want 
,  our  constitutional  right  protected  If  someone  tries  to  deprive  us 
of  our  life,  liberty,  or  property,  we  want  to  be  able  to  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  protect  ourselves.  Don't  think  of  democracy 
only  as  abstract  government.  Think  of  it  as  something  in  your 
everyday  life.  It  contributes  to  your  happiness  throughout  the 
day. 

Because  we  love  democracy,  we  must  exert  our  Influence  to  save  it. 
The  way  to  save  It  Is  to  save  It  where  It  exists — right  here.  Major- 
ity rule  is  wonderful,  but  that  majority  must  never  be  tyrannical. 
The  greatness  of  America  Is  the  protection  of  minorities. 

All  youth  like  sports.  In  sports  the  underdog  is  protected.  A 
good  sport  Is  not  one  who  would  take  advantage  of  his  associates 
because  he  has  the  power  to  do  so.  Our  auty  is  first  to  our  own 
country.  The  minute  we  enter  war — and  let  us  hope  that  day 
never  occtirs — these  liberties  we  have  will  be  curtailed  and  .stepped. 
The  first  casualty  of  war  is  liberty.  Everything  is  controlled  in  war 
today  Your  radio  program  will  be  regulated  by  Government,  your 
newspaper  will  be  hampered  by  Government  What  you  eat.  how 
long  you  work,  and  your  everyday  life  will  be  controlled  by  war  reg- 
ulations. Do  not  be  deceived  that  war  is  a  n;ce  thing,  a  place  for 
adventu'e.  a  chance  for  medals.  Ask  the  solilier  who  has  teen  and 
felt  front-line  trench  duty  and  you  will  hear  what  war  is.  Ycu  will 
see  fellows  with  their  heads  torn  ofif,  fellows  coughing  cut  their 
lungs,  trying  to  escape  the  terrible  poison  gas,  blind  fellows,  crippled 
fellows.  No;  war  is  not  fun.  Furtheimore,  if  you  go  to  wai  and 
happen  to  come  back  safe  and  sound,  although  the  odds  are  against 
you,  remember  that  you  are  coming  back  to  start  paying  for  the 
war  In  which  you  fought.  Ycu.  who  were  not  born  when  the  last 
World  War  started,  are  suffering  today  from  the  restilts  of  it.  Some 
of  the  roots  of  this  depression  go  back  to  that  war.  Youth  pays  the 
terrible  penalty  of  war  not  only  in  theu-  sacrifices  in  the  trenches 
but  In  the  demoralization  that  follows. 

America's  hope  Is  peace.  America's  liberty  calls  for  us  to  remain 
at  peace,  not  because  we  fall  to  see  a  challenge  to  liberty  but  because 
w?  desire  to  protect  liberty  In  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth — 
right  here  In  the  United  States. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Ordination  of 
Msgr.  Thomas  A.  Sharkey 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EUGENE  J  KEOGH,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  addre3s 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  Member  ol  the 


House  of  Representatives  from  New  York,  at  the  Columbus 
Club  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  30  1940.  The  address  was 
delivered  at  a  dinner  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  annivcr.-jary 
of  the  ordination  of  Msgr.  Thomas  A.  Sharkey,  pastor  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reverend  toastmaster.  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor  Sharkey  reverend 
clergy,  honored  guests,  and  friends  of  our  guest  of  honor,  it  is  with 
a  derp  sense  of  respon-billty  that  I  rise  to  address  this  marvelous 
gathering  of  parishioners  of  St  Margin  of  Tours  and  frlrnd.s  nf  our 
dlstlngulfhed  pastor.  I  know  that  there  Is  In  the  hearts  and  mind* 
of  all  of  ycu  more  api.roprlate  and  more  beautiful  thoughts  that 
each  would  like  pcrsjnallv  to  convey  to  our  Jubilarian — all  of  which 
makes  me  the  more  conscious  of  my  rcspon8ibilltl''8 

Such  occasions  as  this  are  not  frequent  and.  Indeed.  I  cannot 
recall  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  people  of  8t  Martin's.  We  who 
have  bf en  perman-rnt  parishioners  of  only  this  parish  are.  therefore, 
without  precedent  for  this  gathering  and  It  puts  us  who  assume  to 
speak  for  you  In  quite  the  same  position  as  was  the  young  priest 
who  was  8lnt;ing — or  tr^-lng  to  sing— his  first  blt,h  mass  in  the 
church  where  his  uncle,  a  venerable  monslgnor.  was  pastor  The 
uncle  was  proudly  sitting  In  the  sanctuar>-  as  the  young  man  labored 
along  In  his  best  monotone — until  he  reached  the  preface  Having 
been  given  the  key  by  the  organist,  the  youne  priest  had  no  alte'-na- 
tlve  but  to  select  his  own  and  to  strupsle  on  until  he  reached 
a  point  where  hl.s  voice  could  go  no  higher  or  lower.  In  fact,  was 
lost.  The  crganLtit  gave  the  key  again,  the  young  man  started,  and 
the  same  thing  happened  again  and  several  times.  The  situation 
became  vory  tense,  and  somethlne  had  to  be  done.  The  monslgnor 
arose,  walked  to  the  center  rf  the  altar,  raised  his  hand  to  the 
organist,  faced  the  congregatirn,  reassured  th»  youns;  priest  and 
said  "Give  the  boy  a  chance.  He  Is  only  a  beginner  "  It  is  probably 
very  fortunate  for  you  and  very  comforting  to  me  that  I  do  not  have 
to  sing. 

On  Monday.  February  16.  1891.  the  New  York  Times  consisted  of 
but  8  pages.  Cleveland  wa?  P'-esldent.  The  free  coinage  of  silver 
was  the  issue  of  the  day  Nat  C  Goodwin  was  appearing  In  the 
play  The  Nominee  Ayer'.s  Sar^apanlla  was  prominently  adver- 
tised, as  was  Roval  Baking  Powder  The  Grace  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Stuyvesant  and  JefTerson  Avenues  was  opened  The  A  O  H,  In 
Kings  Countv  was  nearing  a  settlement  of  differences  that  started 
In  1B84  A  lRw.->er  occupied  the  pulpit  in  a  South  Third  Street 
church  The  Bushwlck  Drmocratic  Club  obtalred  the  site  on  Bush- 
wick  A\-enue  and  Hart  Street  for  a  pretentious  clubhou.^e  The 
Reverend  Dr  C  R  Blackha'.l.  of  Philadelphia,  In  discussin'^  paro- 
chial schools  before  the  Baltimore  Baptist  clergy  said.  "The  Catholic 
parochial  school  is  antagonistic  to  the  Institutions  of  the  country 
and  our;ht  net  to  be  tolerated," 

But  more  important  to  us  tonight,  on  that  day  February  16,  1391, 
In  Brooklyn,  Thomas  was  bom  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Sharkey, 

He  lived  the  I'.fe  of  a  normal,  healthy  American  boy  and,  as  If 
de.'^tincd  to  be  the  answer  to  Dr  Blackhall's  remarks,  he  studied  In 
parochial  schools,  at  St  John's  Preparatory  School  and  CcMrpe.  and 
entered  St.  John's  Seminary,  displaying  throughout  a  marked  bril- 
liance in  studies. 

On  SatTird^.y.  May  29  1915.  the  N^^w  York  Ttm»s  consisted  of  20 
pages.  Cliancelor  vcn  Brthmann-Hcllweg  said  "Germanv  will  fleht 
till  assured  'no  en°my,  alone  or  combined,  will  again  fltrh'  her  '  " 

Sharp  notes  were  being  exchanged  over  the  sinking  of  the  Lu?l- 
tanla  on  May  7. 

•Joe  the  Greaser"  and  "Dopey  B'^nny"  confes-'ed  to  a  gang  killing. 

Mexico  is  in  civil  war  with  Pancho  Villa  and  Carranza  the  leaders. 

Students  hold  numerous  peace  meetings  Only  10  men  and  11 
women  are  on  the  list  for  school  teacher.  Lewlsohn  Stadium  at 
C   C.  N.  Y.  Is  dedicated. 

But  far  more  Important  to  us  tonight,  on  that  day  In  Brooklyn, 
eight  young  m.en.  Reverends  Edward  Olankowskl,  Joseph  Shrcidfr, 
James  McConnell.  Jeremiah  King.  Stephen  Cottone,  William  Buck- 
ley, and  Thr.mr.s  .^  Sharkey  were  ordained  to  the  holy  prlesthocd 
by  Rt.  Rev  Bishop  Charles  E  McDonnell  In  a  5-hour  ceremony  at 
the  Church  of  St    John  the  Baptl."=t. 

Immedlatoly  thereafter  Father  Sharkey  entered  upon  his  chosen 
work — serving  with  dl.stinction  In  three  parishes — ^servlng  with  a 
holy  zeal — a  helpful  attitude  and  a  sympathetic  nature — endearing 
himself  to  all  his  people  and  culminating  this  pha.se  of  his  life  In  a 
most  creditable  di-scharpe  of  the  complex  and  Important  post  of 
rector  of  the  Diocesan  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  Huntington— 
supervising  the  constructing  of  the  seminary,  the  as,sembling  of  the 
faculty  and  the  organlzine  of  the  course  of  studies— until— 

On  Saturday.  May  2.  1931.  when  the  New  York  Tlm^s  consisted 
of  40  pages,  when  the  Empire  State  Tower— the  tallest  In  the 
world— was  openetl  by  President  Hoover,  when  business  was  hope- 
ful of  an  upturn,  when  the  Brookl\'n  Dodgers  were  in  seventh  place 
and  Twenty  Grand  won  the  Wnod  Memorial,  and  wh-n  Ireland 
gave  land  to  70.000  farmers— ending  a  50-year  fight  against  ab- 
sentee landlords,  there  took  place  an  event— far  more  Important 
to  us  th^n  thes<^-Pcpe  Plus  XI.  In  recognition  of  noble  service 
appointed  Father  Sharkey  a  Papal  chamberlain  with  the  title  of 
Very  Reverend  Monslgnor:  and  on  Wednesday.  May  6.  1931.  when 
the  New  York  Times  had  increased  to  52  pages,  and  told  that 
Catholic  charities  in  New  York  raised  $1  157,000,  the  Pope  emerged 
from  the  Vatican  for  but  the  third  time  to  dedicate  a  new  College 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  10  of  the  most  prominent 
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priests  of  the  BrookhTi  diocese.  Including  Monslpnrrs  Hoar.  Metzger, 
and  Flynn.  there  took  place  an  event — most  important  to  us — 
affecting  most  intimately  the  spiritual  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  St  M.irtin  of  Tours — for  the  Very  TUv.  M,sgr,  Thomas  A. 
Sharkey  was  appointed  pastor  of  our  church. 

He  followed  in  a  line  of  noblemen  of  God — Fathers  Donohue  and 
Lynch  and  Monsignnrs  Reillcy  and  Flynn. 

He  came  to  us.  and  he  came  among  friends.  He  ha.^.  with 
his  staff  of  able  a.ssistants — and  we  are  justifiably  proud  of  Fathers 
Caton.  McKelvey  and  Dlvlncy — £er%-ed  us  w.th  distinction  and 
zeal. 

The  years  of  his  pastorate  have  been  diflftcult,  fraught  with  the 
problems  besotting  the  world  and  Its  people,  priests  and  laity 

H.s  sincere  application  to  the  work  of  his  office,  his  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  beautiful,  and  his  philosophy  of  life  have  addi  d  to 
the  comfort  and  happlnc.-*  of  his  flDck  They  are  all  here  tcnlcht. 
In  bfdy  or  in  i«pirlt.  to  pay  tribute  to  a  priest  of  God,  A  tribute 
so  well  earned  by  a  life  of  good— well  lived. 

And  to  ycu.  Monslgnor  Sharkey,  they  felicitate  with  you  tonight 
and  join  with  me  in  expre-sslng  their  and  my  abiding  loyalty  faith, 
and  devotion— praying  to  God  that  there  will  be  for  you  many  more 
years  of  h*>alth  and  hervice  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  par- 
ticularly at  St.  Martin  of  Totxrs — this  tribute  Is  deserved— you  have 
honored  us. 

America's  First  Line  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

--  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY  AT  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY GR.'VDUATION   EXERCISES 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l  Record 
the  inspiring  address  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Edison.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  June  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Admiral  Brown,  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  friends,  as 
Admiral  Brown  has  Indicated,  at  few  times  in  our  Nation's  hi.?tory 
has  the  attention  cf  the  American  people  been  more  focused  on  a 
Naval  Academy  graduating  class  and  their  brothers  in  service  than 
today  The  vinhappy  series  of  events  of  this  yrar  has  belatedly 
awakened  nur  citizens  to  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  our  Nation's 
defense  Shipyards  are  working  at  full  speed  on  66  new  naval  ves- 
sels, plane  factories  are  speeding  up  construction  of  war  planes,  gun 
and  powder  factories  are  working  at  full  capacity  to  provide  fight- 
ing equipment  for  ships  and  planes.  We  are  determined  that,  if 
needed,  our  l^rst  line  of  defense  will  not  fail.  In  the  words  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President.  "The  fleet  mu.'-t  be  ready" 

For  4  years,  and  In  some  cases  5.  the  Naval  Academy  staff  has 
guided  vou  and  helped  vou  to  fit  yourselves  to  take  your  places  in 
that  fleet  You  have  worked  hard,  for  the  task  has  not  been  light. 
Nor  are  the  duties  which  lie  ahead  easy.  If  well  done.  You  are 
entering  one  of  the  most  competitive  of  all  professions,  but  one 
worthv  of  your  mettlo.  You  will  find  able  guidance  and  willing 
help,  but  it  will  not  be  forced  upon  you.  For  those  who  seek  it.  it 
will  be  given  gladly  by  those  wno  have  gone  before  you  Not  ail 
of  vou  will  have  the  same  as.slgnments,  but.  like  the  tleot  each  of 
you  must  be  ready.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  The  Nation 
expects  vou  to  be. 

While  "at  the  Academy  ycu  have  lived  In  an  atmosphere  of  naval 
tradition.  The  walks  on  which  you  have  daily  trod  bear  the  names 
of  gallant  naval  officers  of  other  years.  The  buildings  in  which  you 
have  worked  bear  the  names  of  others  who  have  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  proudest  of  naval  traditions. 

Memorial  Hall.  In  which  you  took  your  oath  to  defend  our  Nation 
against  all  enemies.  Is  a  veritable  shrine  of  those  traditions.  The 
chapel  In  which  you  have  worshiped  contains  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  that  untitled  knight  of  the  sea,  John  Paul  Jones,  whose 
letters  and  reports  advise:  "It  Is  not  enough  that  an  officer  of  the 
Na\-y  should  be  a  capable  manner.  He  must  be  that,  of  course,  but 
a  great  deal  more.  He  should  toe.  as  well,  a  irentleman  of  liberal 
education,  refined  manners,  punctilious  courtesy,  and  the  nicest 
sense  of  personal  honor.  In  relation  to  those  under  his  command 
he  should  be  the  soul  of  tact,  patience.  Justice,  firmnebs,  and 
charitv." 

Scnie  of  these  attributes  you  now  have.  Others  you  mu.-t  needs 
cultivate.  But  all  the  sterling  qualities  enumerated  above  might. 
In  the  Nation's  hour  of  need,  avail  little,  If  you  have  not  those 
other  manly  qualities  of  which  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke 


when  he  said:  "Every  officer  In  our  Navy  should  feel  In  each  f\ber 
of  his  being  an  eager  desire  to  emulate  the  energy,  the  professional 
capacity,  the  indomitable  determination,  and  dauntless  scorn  of 
death  which  marked  John  Paul  Jones  above  all  his  fellows" 

Many  of  the  heroes  whose  names  and  deeds  make  brilliant  the 
tapestry  cf  our  naval  tradition  have  displayed  personal  courage  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Others  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  daring  of  plans  for  a  venture  made  In  the  solitude 
of  their  cabins.  But.  whether  it  was  Parragut  orderinu  his  ships 
full  ,-peed  ahead  amidst  the  exploding  torpedoes  of  Mobile  Bay  or 
Dewey  calmly  maklne  his  resolve  to  enter  Manila  Bay.  the  lunda- 
mental  quality  which  made  possible  glorious  victory  was  willlniincss 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  net  by  which  victory  was  won 

I  commend  to  you  this  officer-like  quality.  1  urge  you  to  develop 
It  In  your  dally  p>erformance  of  dut\  in  order  that  you,  at  the  crucial 
moment,  will  not  be  timid  The  ofllcer  who  shrinks  from  responsi- 
bility in  small  things  will  never  be  worthy  of  responsibility  for  great 
things. 

You  will  doubtle»<<  make  mlntakes.  Be  not  discouraged  by  them. 
It  has  br^n  said  that  It  Is  no  disgrace  to  be  Ignorant,  but  It  Is  un- 
pardonable to  remain  so.  if  by  Ignorance  a  life  may  be  sacrificed,  a 
ship  lost,  or  a  potential  victory  turned  to  defeat 

Ycu  have  the  tools  with  which  to  work  You  may  feel  that  your 
studies  are  over  and  lor  a  ^hcrt  time  shrink  from  further  study. 
Bvit  all  education  is  a  continuing  process  and  those  who  would  suc- 
ceed as  naval  officers  will  early  re«iune  the  study  of  their  profession. 
You  will  find  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  In  exploring  thot-e  avenues 
of  naval  history,  science,  strategy,  and  tactics  which  your  busy 
schedule  at  the  academy  has  limited. 

Our  ships  of  today  are  vastly  improved  over  those  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

Our  training  methods  and  the  general  battle  efBclency  of  the 
fleet  have  reached  an  all-time  high  in  excellence.  In  both  there 
Is  still  progress  to  be  made,  I  feel  certain  that  among  you  there 
are  those  who  will  contribute  materially  to  that  progress.  Use 
your  imagination  and  the  tools  of  your  academy  training  to  give 
to  the  service  your  share  of  progress  It  may  be  your  contribu- 
tion which  tips  the  balance  of  victory. 

I  congratulate  you  not  only  on  your  graduation  but  also  on  your 
entry  mto  that  great  fraternity  of  the  sea.  the  United  States 
Navy. 

I  congratulate  your  mothers  and  fathers  on  havings  sons  who 
could  measure  up  to  the  rigid  requ.rements  for  a  commission  in 
our  Navy,  I  congratulate  the  American  people  on  having  such 
fine  young  officers  added  to  the  fleet  which  stands  incessant  guard 
on   our  ocean   frontiers. 

If  every  graduate  of  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  Nation 
went  forth  with  the  same  brand  of  Americanism  as  yours,  our 
secur.ty  within  would  be  certain.  For  security  within  as  well  as 
from  without,  the  Nation  must  have  more  than  the  tangible  ele- 
ments of  strength  represented  by  ships  and  planes 

It  must  have  that  intangible  strength  as  well,  strength  which 
comes  from  the  primary  virtues,  from  adherence  to  the  faiih  of 
our  fathers,  from  the  keeping  of  that  faith  with  our  God.  The 
liberties  we  enjoy  in  th.s  most  bltssed  of  nations  are  not  only 
a  priceless  heritage,  they  arc  a  sacred  trust,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  each  of  you  will  always  be  worthy  of  that  trust. 


Perfectly  Legal 
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ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S    JOHNSON 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
romark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  10,  19401 

PERFECTLY    LEGAL ONE   MAlJ'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S,  Johnson) 

The  ImpresslCD  Is  being  given  that  the  sale  cf  airplanes,  cannon, 
and  small  arms  to  the  Allies  is.  as  Senator  Pittman  called  It.  per- 
fectly legal.  Ever  since  The  Hague  convention  of  1907.  the  United 
States  Neutrality  Act  and  the  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  1870. 
it  is  illegal  fur  a  nation  not  at  war  to  furnish  any  belligerent  with 
troops.  shlp.s,  munitions  of  war.  money,  or  with  commodities  of 
direct  or  indirect  use  in  war  A  private  individual  can  do  It  at 
his  own  risk.     So  we  "sell"  them  to  an  Individual — or  do  we? 

Press  reports  have  said  that  the  Attorney  General's  office  has 
approved  this  as  legal  at  International  law.     What  the  Solicitor 
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General  really  said  was  that  It  Is  lawful  to  sell  surplus  war  mate- 
rials to  an  individual  or  corporation.  He  couldn't  have  honestly 
said  that  It  Is  lawful  for  our  Government  to  furnish  its  mUitary 
equipment  to  a  belligerent.  If  you  can  seU  an  airplane,  you  can 
sell  a  battleship — or  a  regiment. 

What  is  this  clever  little  scheme?  It  is.  explains  Senator  Pittman, 
like  trading  in  an  old  auto  to  a  manufacturer  for  credit  on  some 
future  purchase  of  a  new  one.  Then,  says  Senator  PrrrMAN.  'we 
dont  know  what  the  manufacturers  will  do  with  the  stuff  we  trade 
in.  and  It's  none  of  our  business.  " 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  frankness  and  honesty  by  a  mouth- 
piece of  our  great  and  honorable  Government?  We  know  exactly 
what  the  manufacturers  will  do  with  the  stuff.  We  procured  them 
to  do  It.  make  it  our  business,  and  are  a  party  to  the  deal.  In 
other  words,  that  statement  is  false  and  this  action  is  a  subterfuge 
to  conceal  something  which,  under  our  own  law  and  international 
law,  is  an  act  of  war. 

Congress  had  under  advisement  the  sale  of  this  material  In  this 
way  A  committee  of  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  rejected  it  as  a 
vlclatlon  of  international  law  and  an  act  of  war.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  alone  to  authorize  war.  This  is  no  action  short  of  war. 
It  is  war.  In  defiance  of  the  Congress  and  the  Constitution,  the 
President,  by  a  slick  trick  has  circumvented  the  war-making  power 
and  arrogated  to  the  Executive  a  right  to  commit  this  country  to 
an  act  of  war 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  will  happen  to  the  Senators 
auto  trade-in  theory  when  it  comes  to  shipping  our  "stirplus"  75-mm 
cannon  We  did  not  buy  them  from  any  American  company.  We 
bcught  them  from  France.  Is  Prance  now  going  to  furnish  us  any 
trade-in  cannons?  They  are  not  surplus  in  any  true  sense.  They 
arc  the  only  reserve  artillery  we  have  General  Marshall  testified 
that,  instead  of  getting  the  new  101-mm  guns  we  need,  our  General 
Staff  had  decided  to  recondition  these  old  75s  because  the  new  guns 
would  cost  too  much  and  take  too  long  to  get.  The  fact  is  that 
under  present  methods  they  would  take  years  to  get. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  reserve  supply  of  rifles.  We 
will  get  new  semiautomatic  rifles  only  2  years  hence,  and  then  only 
for  a  fraction  of  the  force  we  .should  need  In  war.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing any  other  shoulder  rifles.  What  we  are  getting  ready  to  send 
abroad"  Is  a  necessity  for  home  defense.  The  Navy  planes  are  not 
even  reported  by  the  Navy  as  obsolete  They  are  'temporarily  in 
excess  of  requirements  '  because  the  reserve  pilots  for  them  'have 
been  ordered  to  Pensacola." 

What  1«  being  done  is  an  act  of  panic  and  Imprudence,  but  skip 
that  for  the  moment  The  truly  dangerous  significance  of  this  act 
is  the  Presidential  usurpation  of  congressional  war  powers.  He  Is 
frothing  to  get  Congress  to  go  home.  He  secured  a  recess  to  present 
debate  on  this  If  he  dares  do  this  with  Congress  In  session,  what 
can  we  expect  when  Congress  Is  gone? 

If  It  Is  the  will  of  this  country  to  commit  this  act  of  war.  let's 
do  it  But  let's  do  It  without  any  small  cheating,  and  let's  do  it 
as  the  Constitution  Intends,  as  an  act  of  the  direct  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  who  alone  are  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility. 

National  Defense  and  Foreign  Policies 
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Mr,  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  I  made 
an  address  over  the  radio  on  the  subject  of  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policies.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  my  ylewpwint  and  my  purpose.  I 
ask  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  all  prayerfully  thinking  these  days 
about  our  foreign  policies  and  our  national  defense:  About  peace 
and  war.  In  respect  to  these  things  we  confront  a  condition,  not 
a  theory,  in  the  presence  of  volcanic  European  events.  We  must 
deal  with  It  franUy  for  the  sake  of  every  human  and  material 
value  we  hold  dear. 

We  are  no  longer  "neutrals"  except  technically.  We  are  now 
more  acctirately  described  as  "nonbelligerents."  A  "nonbelliger- 
ent" is  a  nonfighting  ally.  By  overwhelming  national  sentiment, 
and  by  administration  policy,  we  are  "nonbelligerents  "  on  the  side 
of  Prapce  and  Kngland  and  Norway  and  Denmark  and  Finland 
and  Poland  and  Ctechoslovakla, 


The  transition  Inexorably  began  with  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  It  rushed  ahead  on  the  impulse  of  our  deep  sense  of 
outrage  and  horror  when  one  innocent,  continental  nation  after 
another  succiunbed  to  the  ruthless  blood  lust  of  Nazi  and  com- 
munl.stic  conque.st.  It  has  matured  In  every  ghastly  bulletin  from 
the  shambles  of  Europe  and  in  every  program  which  the  adminis- 
tratlnn  has  sermllv  developed.  It  has  both  sound  and  unsound 
stimulations.  It  Is  sometimes  fed  by  an  unreasoning  anxiety  that 
America  herself  is  in  Imminent  danger  of  extermination  If  the 
Allies  lose.  On  the  other  hand.  It  more  solidly  flows  from  the 
clear  conception  that  America  Is  safer  Lf  the  Allies  win;  and  it  has 
real  substance  in  the  necessities  which  might  confront  us,  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  the  Allies  do  lose. 

There  is  no  use  In  longer  arguing  the  merits  of  this  transition. 
It  is  here.  We  are  no  longer  "neutrals  "  We  are  •nonbtUlger- 
ents  •  on  the  allied  side.  The  rational  thing  for  all  Amerlcan.s  is 
to  face  these  unavoidable  facts — clearly  and  cool-headedly — on  the 
basis  of  these  irretraceable  developments.  The  only  practical  ques- 
tion today  is:   Where  now,  and  what  next? 

The  problems  of  a  nonbelligerent,  which  still  hopefully  says  it 
has  no  Intention  of  becomlnR  a  belligerent,  are  far  more  delicate 
and  dangerous  than  the  problems  of  a  neutral,  because  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  role  to  be  half  in  and  half  out  of  this  war.  There- 
fore, there  is  greater  need  th.'^n  ever  for  ca-^e  and  prudence  in  chart- 
ing our  course,  lest  Infiammatory  exhortation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
impulsive  emotions,  on  the  other,  shall  fc.-ce  us  unwittingly  to  the 
final  step  which  makes  a  full-fledged  belligerent  out  of  us.  despite 
the  universal  a.ssurance  and  demand  that  we  shall  stop  short  of 
this  final  plunge. 

Let  us  try.  then,  to  examine  a  few  basic  considerations. 
First.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  literal  isolati.in  in  this  fore- 
shortened world  as  a  result  of  recent  events  at  home  and  abroad. 
Recent  events  have  been  no  more  destructive  of  i.solation  than  of 
many  another  "preblitzkrieg "  conception  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
we  face  new  world  facts  We  may  still  be  nationalists  as  distin- 
guished from  Internationalists.  We  may  still  be  nonintervrntioni^ts. 
We  may  stlil  be  insulatlonists.  I  am  personally  all  of  these  thmgs. 
But  we  cannot  be  isolationists. 

Second.  The  problems  of  the  United  States  are  simplified  If  the 
Allies  win.  One  very  practical  example  will  suffice.  All  of  these 
Allies  have  American  p>os.sessions.  Their  disposition.  In  the  event 
of  Allied  defeat,  may  become  an  Immediate  challenge  to  our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  If  this  war  should  come  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
challenge  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (which,  for  this  purp^^se,  includes 
Canada),  we  shall  become  belligerents  overnight  I  have  voted 
within  the  week — with  a  unanimous  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— that  no  possessions  in  this  New  World  may  be  tran:  ferred 
to  a  non-American  power.  It  Is  straight  notice  that  we  consider  It 
our  business  to  stop  conquest  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  hf.ve 
said  the  same  thing  for  100  years.  It  is  our  business  Tliere  Is 
but  one  belligerent  to  whom  it  could  ultimately  apply  At  this 
point  we  would  fight.  But  I  beg  of  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  to 
remember  that  ne  must  have  something  to  fight  with,  and  we  must 
have  it  here  and  not  in  E^irope. 

Now  these  two  paragraphs  describe  tangible  reasons — entirely 
aside  from  our  abhomnce  of  Mr.  Hitler's  demonstration  during  the 
last  6  months  of  contempt  for  international  good  faith,  and  for  the 
humanities  we  cheri.sh.  and  for  the  democracy  we  love — these  two 
paragraphs  describe  tangible  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  a 
definite  stake  In  Allied  victory.  But  before  we  measure  the  extent 
of  this  sUke,  and  what  we  should  do  about  It,  let's  examine  a  few 
other  basic  considerations  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  arriving  at 
the  right  answer  for  .America,  against  whom,  remember,  no  nation 
has  committed  one  single  act  of  war. 

First.  A.merica  is  not  automatically  lost  If  the  Allies  lose.  Our 
interests  are  not  that  Inseverable  If  they  are  Inseverable  we  ought 
to  go  to  war  tomorrow  with  everything  we  possess  and  any  other 
course  would  be  cowardly  suicide  But  99  percent  of  our  most 
earnest  Interventionists  Insi.^i  they  would  stop  short  of  actual  war 
participation.  Therefore,  It  must  be  that  we  generally  agree  Allied 
fate  and  ours  are  not  necessarily  one  and  the  same.  We  want  and  we 
Intend  that  America  shall  survive  no  matter  who  wins  in  Europe. 
We  Intend  to  survive  in  the  post-war  world  whatever  It  may  be. 
I  am  frank  to  express  my  own  view,  that  an  exhausted  Nazi  con- 
queror Is  not  calculated  soon  to  ask  for  more  war  when  once  he 
lapses  Into  armistice.  But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  rely  upon  this 
thesis.  I  suggest  simply  that  our  prospectus  must  contemplate  our 
ability  to  survive  regardless  of  who  wins  In  EXirope. 

Second  Though  "isolation"  Is  out,  "Insulation"  still  remains. 
The  two  oceans  are  still,  relatively,  our  priceless  friends  despite 
alarming  time  tables  which  fabulously  magnify  our  hazards  But 
the  oceans  alone  are  not  enough.  We  must  arm  against  all  even- 
tualities. As  swiftly  as  possible  we  must  build  an  Impregnable  na- 
tional defense.  Not  for  war  In  Europe — God  forbid!  But  against 
war  If  it  ever  comes  to  our  own  homeland  or  any  of  its  essential 
outposts.  We  can  allow  nothing  to  Interfere  with  this  objective, 
and  we  dare  not  subordinate  this  objective  to  any  other  consider- 
ation, no  matter  how  nobly  meditated  or  persuasively  urged  We 
must  prepare  conclusively  to  defend  ourselves  and  New  World  de- 
mocracy imder  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  ia  our  responsibility. 
It  also  Is  our  greatest  promise  of  final  Influence  in  behalf  of  those 
nations  with  which  we  sj-mpathtze  when  the  ultimate  world  read- 
justments come. 

Now,  when  we  lay  this  second  set  of  fundamentals  alongside 
of   the   first   set   of   fundamentals,    our    proper   covu-se — as    "non- 
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belligerents  "^begins  to  take  clear  pattern.  Since  our  foreign 
policy  has  traded  "neutrality"  for  "help-the-AUies-non-belligcr- 
ence."  we  should  render  this  help  to  the  utmost  of  our  capacities 
within  our  obligations  under  treaties  and  International  law — but 
always  limited  by  two  additional  restrictions.  These  limitations, 
always  insistently  proclaimed  by  the  authors  of  our  new  policy 
themselves,  are  that  we  shall  not  under  any  circumstances  actually 
enter  this  war  abroad,  and  we  shall  not  impair  the  essential 
nucleus  of  our  own  presently  meager  defenses  for  the  sake  of 
arming  others 

Our  paramount  requirement  Is  that  we  shall  constantly  remem- 
t>er  the  limitations  as  well  as  lUe  premise.  It  is  too  tragically 
ea.sy  for  the  transition  from  neutrality  to  non-belligerence  to 
maintain  a  frenzied  tempo  which  races  on  and  over  the  precipice, 
despite  sincerest  motives  to  the  contrary.  A  parachutist  has 
tome  difficulty  in  deciding  not  to  be  a  parachutist  after  the  para- 
chute starts  to  descend.  So,  I  repeat,  this  new  role  of  non- 
belligerent— a  sort  of  twilight  zone  between  war  and  peace — puts 
the  duty  of  a  greatly  intensified  vigilance  upon  us  to  see  to  it 
that  while  we  help  the  Allies,  we  do  not  hurt  America  while 
assiunlng  that  we  help  America. 

Now,  let's  examine  a  few  more  fimdamentals  in  the  light  of 
these  conclusions. 

First.  If  we  go  to  war — or  If  we  drift  into  war — we  shall  sub- 
stantlallv  lose  nil  of  our  own  liberties  overnight  in  a  regimentation 
which  will  curse  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  dictatorship;  and,  even 
In  cur  ultimate  victory,  we  should  sit  amid  the  ashes  of  our  own 
bankruptcy  and  disintegration.  I  have  seen  the  ca.si'  stated  no 
better  than  In  an  editorial  sentence  in  the  Detroit  News:  "We  do 
not  believe  anvthlng  to  be  gained  for  America  and  American  de- 
mocracy by  helping  the  Allies,  can  compare  with  what  would  be 
lost  by  Involvement  In  this  war."  Here  let  me  add  one  statement 
of  fact,  not  argumentallvely.  but  to  make  the  record  complete. 
If.  as  a  result  of  what  may  be  construed  as  direct  Intervention  by 
our  Government,  if  Germany  should  declare  war  on  us,  we  should 
be  at  war  rrgardless  of  our  own  purpose  to  the  contrary.  This  Is 
not  to  be  feared,  if  It  be  our  own  deliberate  purpose,  but  It  Is  not 
to  be  Ignored  in  considering  the  status  we  propose  to  occupy. 

It  almost  seems  silly  to  even  mention  international  law  at  the 
moment  of  its  complete  disappearance  from  Europe.  I  do  so  only 
that  we  mav  have  fully  In  mind  the  implications  cf  what  we  shnll 
do  Article  VI  of  The  Hague  Convention  binds  us  to  an  acceptance 
Of  the  following  doctrine: 

"The  supply,  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  (which  is  what  we  legally  are  presumed  to  be.  to  a  belliger- 
ent power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war  materials  of  any  kind 
whatever  is  forbidden." 

This  does  not  apply  to  our  commercial  trade  It  would  apply  to 
our  Government  I  do  not  characterize  the  President's  recent 
order  respecting  the  trade-In  of  Army  and  Navy  supplies  The 
ca.se  is  not  entirely  clear  I  simply  state  the  facts.  t)ecause  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  facts  when  peace  or  war 
Is  the  issue  Personally,  I  shall  not  vote  to  go  to  war  Indirectly 
unless  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  go  to  war  directly,  and  this  I  shall 
not  do  tmless  the  war  comes  to  our  own  homeland  or  to  Its  essen- 
tial outposts  or  to  our  national  Interest. 

Second  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  war,  even  If  we  would,  and — 
though  we  help  the  Allies  to  the  utmost  best  we  can  within  the 
law— we  dare  not  hamper  or  impair  the  new  beginnings  of  a  real 
hemispherical  defen.se  for  our  own  United  States  on  any  theory 
that  we  can  In  some  .safe  fashion  defend  ourselves  by  proxy  on 
alien  battlefields  There  Is  no  final  substitute  for  the  self-con- 
tained American  defense  of  America. 

Lets  pursue  this  latter  theme  a  little  further  The  President  pave 
us  this  advice  a  few  days  ago :  '"Let  us  not  be  calamity  howlers  and 
discount  our  own  strength  "  Well  and  gdod.  But  here  is  parallel 
advice;  "Let  us  not  t)e  wishful  thinkers  and  pretend  to  a  strength 
we  do  not  possess  '  This  latter  folly  ought  to  require  no  emphasis 
In  the  light  of  current  Europ)ean  history.  Indeed,  the  President 
himself  has  not  hesitated  to  strip  our  unpreparedness  naked  to  the 
world  We  should  fool  none  but  ourselves  if  we  pursued  any  other 
course      We  confront  a  condition  not  a  theory. 

Aside  from  an  excellent  one-ocean  Navy  (which  Is  now  distantly 
concentrated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean)  we  are  unprepared.  In  any  real 
sense,  to  go  to  war  or  to  approach  It.  Just  a  few  typical  examples. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Johnscn  said  this  week  that  full  delivery 
of  the  new  Garand  rifles  to  the  National  Guard  will  not  be  com- 
pleted vintil  June  1941.  and  that  tanks  and  field  pieces  for  an  army 
of  1.000  000  men  will  not  be  In  hand  until  January  1.  1942.  Our 
new  battleship  program  will  not  be  completed  until  1944  We  do 
not  have  50  fighting  planes  competent  for  equal  combat  in  the 
technique  disclosed  by  contemporary  war.     So  it  goes 

We  are  not  only  unprepared  for  war,  but  we  are  unprepared  to 
do  much  more,  beyond  what  is  already  being  done,  to  "help  the 
Allies' — until  our  own  production  Is  vastly  multiplied — if  we  cling 
faithfully  to  the  Umltjiticns  heretofore  set  down.  They  do  not  need 
credits  for  perhaps  another  2  years  They  are  already  getting  prac- 
tically everything,  within  these  limitations,  which  Is  available  and 
for  which  tran.'^portatlon  Is  available  Until  we  step  up  our  own 
production,  there  is  little  more  we  could  contribute  except  the  very 
things  whirh  we  need  ourselves  In  the  development  of  our  own 
defense  against  our  own  eventualities  In  thl.^  latter  field  we  could 
only  divide  and  dl.sslpate  our  own  strength  in  return  for  having 
made  an  indecisive  contribution  to  those  with  whom  we  sympathize. 


We  cannot  afford  to  dissipate  our  own  strength  If  there  is  any 
such  contingent  menace  aliead  as  we  are  constantly  warned  by 
the  sponsors  of  our  new  status  We  cannot  have  a  chip  on  each 
shoulder  and  both  arms  in  a  sling. 

So  this  brings  us  to  another  fundamental.  Our  paramount 
duty  Is  the  swiftest  possible  development  of  a  completely  adequate 
defense  fur  our  own  homeland  and  its  e.ssentlal  outposts;  and  our 
chance  to  substantially  expand  our  "Help  the  Allies"  program  Is 
largely  contingent  upon  what  we  do  to  put  our  great  industrial 
facilities  into  defense  production  on  an  effective  scale  to  serve 
both  objectives 

Although  we  have  spent  many  billions  on  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  the  last  6  years — and  always  with  the  assurance  that  each 
appropriation  would  produce  adequate  preparedness — we  have  not 
remotely  obtained  anything  like  adequate  preparedness.  This  docs 
nut  Intend  undue  criticism — becau.se  the  whole  technique  of  war 
has  changed  in  the  last  6  months  beyond  reasonable  anticipation. 
But  this  new  technique  is  about  95  percent  a  matter  of  ii.dustrial 
mass  pr>  duction.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  and  particularly  the 
Treasury  Department  cannot  cope  v.ith  it.  They  arc  no  more 
trained  to  ctpe  with  it  than  they  are  to  step  int.)  a  great  motor 
plant  and  run  it  The  old  procurement  methods  won't  do.  They 
are  too  much  a  failure.  We  have  paid  penalty  enjugh  for  them. 
We  confront  a  condition,  not  a  theory 

This  is  a  Job  for  a  civilian  procurement  administrator — the  b^st 
mass-prcduction  expert  available  in  the  land  The  President  reccg- 
nizes  this  need  by  setting  up  a  civilian  advisor^'  board  It  con- 
tains the  best  mass-production  expert  in  America  We  do  not  yet 
knew  to  what  extent  he  will  be  given  freedom  of  action  and 
authority. 

I  express  the  hope  that  It  may  be  complete.  In  whatever  degree 
we  cling  to  the  old  methods  and  procedures  we  shall  cling  to  the  eld 
wastes  and  disappointments.  Nothing  short  of  supreme  efflriency 
and  expedition  will  do.  I  still  wish  we  might  see  last  October's 
report  of  the  President's  own  War  Resources  Committee,  which  un- 
doubtedly canvassed  this  problem  in  realistic  fashion  and  undoubt- 
edly pointed  the  way  to  es.sential  reform.  I  still  fail  to  understand 
why  this  key  report  shou'd  have  been  hermetically  sealed  against 
ln.spection  by  any  Memlx>r  of  the  Congress.  That  Is  an  unhappy 
mystery  which  I  cannot  fathom.  But  this  we  know:  Tlie  task  of 
preparedness  is  not  too  difficult  if  private  industry,  at  long  last,  gets 
the  right-of-way.  As 'a  neutral  we  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
little  dalliance  But  as  a  nonbelligerent  we  can  afford  nothing 
fhort  of  swift  and  certain  results  to  produce  a  defense  fully  equal 
to  the  responsibilities  for  which  we  propase  to  prepare.  Making 
appropriations  is  not  enough.  We  tried  that  before.  The  impor- 
tant thing  Is  how  efficiently  the.se  appropriations  are  expended. 
And  thus  we  st^  our  own  nece.ssitles  take  clear  form,  and  our  chance 
to  help  the  Allies  Is  In  this  same  mold. 

Now,  let's  pass  on  to  some  other  phases  of  the  grim  problem  which 
we  confront. 

In  facing  our  new  vicissitudes  we  could  serve  our  preparations  no 
more  realistically  than  to  write  a  new  commercial  and  political 
treaty  with  Japan,  if  reasonably  possible,  which  would  stabilize  our 
relations  in  the  Far  East,  where  we  most  emphatically  confront  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.  A  pacified  Pacific  could  be  almost 
equivalent  to  half  a  navy  In  our  scheme  of  defense  Still  more 
important,  a  demonstration  at  the  moment  that  two  great  world 
powers  can  agree  In  peace  and  friendship  would  be  a  beacon  of  hope 
in  a  world  of  gloom  The  abrogation  of  the  old  Jap-American 
Treaty  of  1911  has  cleared  the  track  for  a  new  agreement  unless 
statcsman.ship  is  bankrupt  at  one  end  of  the  line  or  the  other. 
Tliat  wa-s  the  purpose  of  the  abrogation,  as  expressly  stated  In  the 
preamble  of  my  own  resolution  on  this  score  last  July  and  in  my 
constantly  reiterated  subsequent  appeals. 

There  is  another  phase  right  here  at  home  which  can  no  longer 
be  smugly  .gnored  and  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upnan  any  deci- 
sions which  may  take  us  closer  to  the  theater  of  war.  P'lnanclally. 
we  are  as  unprepared  as  we  are  in  the  physical  field.  Next  March 
we  shall  have  reached  our  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit.  Yet  our 
tenth  annual  and  consecutive  operating  deficit  for  this  next  year 
will  be  In  excess  of  $3,000,000,000,  without  taking  any  account  of 
these  latest  g.gantlc  defense  expenditures.  The  new  taxes  origi- 
nally proposed,  though  heavy  and  burdensome,  will  only  pay  20 
percent  of  next  year's  operating  deficit,  with  no  account  of  these 
latest  defense  proposals  A  crisis  Is  obvious  There  Is  no  use 
blinking  it.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the  road  of  deficit  spending. 
We  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  We  confront  a  condit.on, 
not  a  theory 

A  sound  public  credit  Is  the  first  line  of  national  defen.se. 
There  Is  but  one  way  we  can  fortify  that  line.  It  is  the  cruel, 
hard  way  of  paying  and  paying  and  paying  There  is  no  such 
(hing  as  inexpensive  war  or  inexpensive  preparation  for  war  or 
inexpensive  deficit  spending.  Even  without  war,  our  problem  is 
utterly  serious.  With  war,  It  would  be  appalling.  The  "neutral" 
has  become  a  "nonbelligerent  ":  but  the  "nonbelligerent"  must 
frankly  weigh  all  of  these  considerat.ons  before  needlessly  hasten- 
ing by  a  s.ngle  hour  that  ghastly  moment  when  we  go  to  the  war 
or  when  the  war  comes  to  us 

This  Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  It  realistically  attacks 
unpreparedness  on  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  military  front.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  It  should  not  adjourn  st  all  so  long  as  there  Is 
uny  emergency  which  calls  for  Its  cooperation,  because  no  dele- 
gation of  Its  constitutional  powers  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Executive  can  .idequately  substitute  for  I's  own  constitutional 
vOiCe.     We  are  still  a  i»eoples'  democracy. 
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CcnCTess  shovUd  horizontally  reduce  every  other  appropriation 
except  for  fixed  charges,  by  at  least  10  percent  for  the  next  liscal 
year  It  should  reduce  all  Federal  salaries  above  $3  000  by  10  per- 
cent It  should  assess  new  taxc5  to  pay  our  new  bills.  We  cannot 
eat  our  cake  and  keep  it  too.  So  lefs  confront  this  condition  hcn- 
e«tlv  and  courageously,  no  matter  how  disagreeable  the  tasK^  ine 
administrations  initially  proposed  little  tax  bill  was  not  much  more 
than  a  mustard  plaster  on  a  cancer.  ^„,„„ 

There  is  still  another  phase  at  home— the  treachery  of  the  Trojan 
horse— the  technique  of  the  "fifth  column."  We  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  it  than  any  ether  land  because  of  our  zeals  for  civil  liberties. 
Tl.ese  zeals  must  be  kept  courageously  alive.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  requires  Columbia  to 
nurse  a  vip?r  In  her  bosom.  Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against 
us-  and  the  quicker  we  draw  this  line,  the  safer  we  shall  be.  No 
pnrty  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
has  a  right  upon  our  ballots:  and  no  subversive  artlvitie*— aimed  at 
cur  destruction  from  within— have  a  right  to  survive  when  we  are 
closing  ranks  to  protect  the  Republic  Here,  again,  we  confront  a 
condition,  not  a  theory:  and.  unfortunately,  we  confront  it  withm 
the  very  ranks  of  Government  Itself.  v..  v.      m 

Now  "let  me  recapitulate.  We  want  a  national  defense  which  will 
meet  every  emcr::ency— and  Congress,  without  regard  to  party,  is 
voting  almost  unanimously  for  all  the  President  asks  in  this  respect. 
Wt  want  a  foreign  policy  which,  while  frankly  and  helpfully  recog- 
nizing our  obvlcu.s  allied  Interest  under  present  conditions,  does  not 
needlesslv  intensify  this  emergency  nor  create  new  ones. 

The  American  people,  myself  emphatically  included,  want  the 
Allies  to  win.  Most  of  us  are  ready  wholeheartedly  to  help— but  It 
Is  vital  that  this  help  stay  within  the  essential  limitations  I  have 
descrit)ed  But.  above  all  else,  the  American  people  insistently  de- 
mand that  we  keep  out  of  war  Itself  abroad :  and  they  are  eternally 
right  in  this  demand.  We  have  ceased  to  be  "neutrals."  That  Is 
water  over  the  dam.  We  are  "nonbelllgerents" — and  we  must  net 
drop  the  "non  "  unless  the  war  comes  to  our  homeland  or  its  essen- 
tial outposts.  We  must  not  critically  Impair  our  own  es.;ential  de- 
fenses to  make  Indecisive  contribution  to  the  defense  of  others.  We 
must  prepare  to  survive  In  the  post-war  world,  whatever  it  may  be. 
We  want  complete  and  adequate  defense.  We  want  effective  ex- 
pendlttire  of  our  prodigal  defense  appropriations.  We  want  to  get 
what  we  are  paying  for.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  indis- 
pensable solvency,  we  mu-st  prepare  to  meet  the  bills.  There  is  no 
need  for  hysteria.  Hysteria  defeats  reason.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  to  recall  the  sturdy  words  of  President  Roosevelt  when,  in 
1933.  he  was  In  the  midst  of  an  earlier  crisis.  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  itself— nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyses"  our  Judgments.  It  was  good  advice  then. 
It  Is  good  advice  now.  We  are  entitled  to  deepest  apprehensions 
and  we  are  justified  In  preparing  for  a  maximum  emergency;  but 
America  can  survive  In  tomorrow's  world — whatever  that  world  may 
be — if  we  think  things  through  and  tf  we  consult  American  necessity 
at  every  turn  of  the  hard  road.  There  Is  need  for  cool,  deliberate 
Judgments.  There  Is  need  for  unity  of  action  after  full.  free,  and 
untrammeled  discussion.  There  Is  need  to  protect  cur  democracy 
against  attack  from  ambush  and  against  Its  own  disintegration. 
There  i»  no  need  fcr  us  to  go  overseas  and  Join  this  war  abroad; 
and  there  Is  no  Justification  for  any  policies  which  would  threaten 
this  calamity.  The  place  lor  ua  finally  to  "save  democracy"  is  right 
here  at  home. 

Reconstruction  of  Finland 
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OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  PRESIDENT   KALLIO.   OP  FINLAND 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  turbulent 
and  seething  war-mad  Europe,  we  can  but  admire  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Finland,  who  are  turning  their  attention 
with  vigor  to  the  paths  of  peace,  after  a  compulsory  peace 
following  the  short  but  bloody  war  with  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine. The  Finns  preserved  their  independence  and  their 
freedom,  they  preserved  their  institutions  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

Led  by  their  president,  Mr.  Kyosti  Kallio,  they  are  facing 
resolutely  the  ta5ks  that  will  bring  order  out  of  the  war  condi- 
tions. The  inspirational  leadership  of  this  little  republic  is 
evident  in  the  addresses  of  President  Kallio,  which  I  desire 
to  extend  into  the  Congression.\l  Record.  Tt;\'0  addresses,  one 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on 


March  14.  1940,  and  the  other  on  the  occasion  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  government  on  March  27.  1940.  I  ask  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SPPEXH    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    REPUBLIC    OF    FINLAND,    MARCH     14, 

1940 

Citizens,  you  heard  yesterday  over  the  wireless  and  read  today  In 
ycur  newspapers  the  peace  terms,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  shall  now 
have  to  build  up  cur  future. 

We  have  experienced,  to  our  astonishment,  the  revival  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Interests  of  Peter  the  Great  We  see,  repeated 
once  again,  the  striving  which  cur  history  has  tnown  so  often,  to 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Vllpxirl.  and  of  Its  liberty- 
loving  population,  from  the  nation  to  which,  on  racial,  historical, 
and  geographical  erounds.  It  rightly  belongs.  These  national  ties, 
however,  are  so  strong  that  we  shall  Jointly  endure  and  B?ek  to 
alleviate  the  hard  fate  which  has  befallen  both  the  citizens  af- 
fected and  the  nation  as  a  whole  And  we  must  be  capable  of  doing 
so.  for  the  Finnish  people  and  independent  Finland  with  all  our 
national  rights  are  still  left  to  us  from  the  war.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  areas  mentioned.  Their  loss  Is  our  deplorable  mis- 
fortune, but  history  will  place  to  our  credit  account  our  tenacious 
struggle  for  our  right,  a  moral  victory  the  value  of  which  we  cannot 
at  present  estimate. 

The  lasses  caused  by  war  are  In  many  respects  hard  to  bear,  but 
we  trust  that  those  civilized  nations  which  recognize  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  our  defensive  struggle  was  based,  will 
make  It  their  duty  to  support  us  In  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Yet  highly  valuable  as  the  help  of  foreign  nations  has  already 
been  to  us  so  far.  it  Is  essential  that  we  should  trust  in  our  own 
jXJwers.  A  living  sense  of  national  unity  has  been  our  strength 
In  the  clash  of  battle  at  the  front  and  behind  the  front.  And  It 
will  be  our  most  trustworthy  source  of  strength  also  In  the  future. 
The  nation  may  rest  assured  that  the  Governments  purpose 
has  been  to  prevent  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  continued 
destruction  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  Finnish  people  In  the 
unequal  struggle  with  a  great  power  wh^ch  we  have  had  to  carry 
on  alone. 

Comparing  the  heroic  defense  our  people  have  maintained  and 
the  peace  terms,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  mutilation 
of  our  country.  Yet  our  brain  tells  us  that  we  must  concentrate 
all  our  forces  In  a  unanimous  work  of  reconstruction  as  we  go 
forward  to  meet  our  future.  And  there  are  possibilities  enough 
for  us  to  build  up  our  own  future,  for  the  Finnish  nation  has 
been  preserved,  our  state  machinery  is  unimpaired,  and  Finnish 
hatlonal  feeling  and  honor  remain,  pur.fied  and  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  their  future  tasks. 

Our  army,  with  all  Its  equipment,  is  still  in  being  to  protect 
our  existence,  and  the  Joint  struggle  has  drawn  us  closer  together, 
enabling  us  to  feel  more  clearly  than  before  our  unity  of  fate 
with  those  on  whom  the  horrors  of  war  have  fallen  w.th  the 
greatest  severity. 

We  do  honor  to  the  thou.sands  who  have  fallen  In  the  defense 
of  what  was  most  sacred  to  us 

As  for  the  army.  I  thank,  as  Its  most  visible  symbol.  Its  fore- 
most man.  Field  Marshal  Mannerhelm.  who.  wltli  amazing  skill 
and  energy,  has  successfully,  In  his  capacity  of  commander  in 
ch.ef .  conducted  our  defense.  I  knoiii^  that  I  am  interpreting  the 
feelings  of  the  entire  nation  In  saying  that  this  war  has  brought 
Field  Marshal  Mannerhelm  closer  than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

I  Join  with  all  my  heart  In  the  recognition  and  the  thanks 
expressed  by  the  field  marshal  in  his  order  of  the  day  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  the  Lottas  for  their  self-sacrl- 
ficlnc  work  and  untiring  labors. 

The  population  behind  the  front  similarly  deserves  recognition 
of  it.s  devoted  work. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  great  and  lasting  responsi- 
bilities remain  to  be  borne  by  the  Nation,  for  the  dependents  of 
the  fallen,  the  war  invalids  and  other  victims  of  the  war.  the  popu- 
latirn  of  the  ceded  areas  and  their  livelihood  remain  our  lasting 
concern  In  this  respect  the  work  done  by  ex-Pre=ldent  Hoover 
has  been  cf  extreme?  value  already  while  the  war  was  proceeding. 
I  express  my  thanks  to  the  Swedish  nation  for  the  great  sarriflccs 
it  ha-s  mnde  on  cur  behalf  My  thanks  are  also  f^r  the  arms  nr.d 
equipment  which  Sweden  and  the  western  powers  In  particular 
have  gencrcusly  given  us. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  beyond  the  power  ct  the  Finnish 
Army  alone.  It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  obtain  fcrel'-;n  aid  on  any 
considerable  scale  after  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Norway  had 
refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  allied  troops  through  their  territory. 
I  dare,  nevertheless,  to  hope  that  the  essentiality  of  a  northern 
defen?ive  alliance  has  become  evident  during  this  war  also  to  our 
.    neighbors. 

i       In  the  course  of  a  short  but  stem  war  the  Finnish  has  gained 
I    rich  cxp-rripncrs.  which  point  the  way  to  It  In  the  future. 

I  hope  with  all  my  hear*^  that  the  spirit  of  unity  which  has 
!  uphfid  UP  In  our  trials  will  grow  In  firmness,  for  on  It  depends 
j    the  prosperity  and  future  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  fate  Is  In  our  own  hands  Let  us  show 
by  cur  actirns  that  Finland  and  the  Fii  r.i.sh  people  are  capable 
also.  In  the  pre.-^ent  circumstances,  of  fuiauing  their  historic  duty 
{^  the  outpost  of  western  civilization. 
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ADDRESS     or    THE     PRESIDEKT     OF     THK     RCPT7BLIC     OF     FINLAND     TO     THE 
RESIGNING      government:      MARCH      27,       1940 

On  the  grounds  you  have  brought  forward  I  have  accepted 
your  resignations  from  membership  In  the  Government,  although 
the  cooperation  between  us  and  also  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  good  and  founded  on  complete  confidence 

The  period  cf  4  months  during  which  you  have  borne  the 
responsibility  of  government,  has  been  fatefully  burdensome  both 
for  you  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  You  did  not  think  of  your- 
selves and  your  personal  comfort  when,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
war.  you  consented  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  although  you  knew  that  this  peace-loving 
covintry  was  not  adequately  prepared  for  war  and  that  the  ag- 
gressor had  resorted  from  the  first  moment  to  the  lise  of  all  the 
instruments  cf  modern  warfare. 

In  our  great  trial  we  found  our  firmest  support  In  a  people 
united  and  determined  to  defend  Itself,  which  fought  heroically 
for  Its  country  with  the  Inadequate  arms  at  Its  d:.-,posal  And 
at  this  moment  of  leave-taking  I  can  establish  with  pleasure 
that  you.  as  members  of  the  Government,  did  your  utmost  to 
secure  a  supply  of  munitions,  with  the  result  that  the  defensive 
capacity  of  our  army  is  quite  different  from  what  It  was  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

And  with  the  .same  determination  and  courage,  with  which  you 
fulfilled  your  duties  during  the  war.  you  embarked,  when  the 
opportunity  came,  on  negotiations  fcr  peace,  to  pre.sorve  the  vital 
forces  of  our  small  nation  from  destruction.  In  regard  to  the 
immoderate  peace  terms  there  can  t>e  no  two  opinions  among  the 
nation,  yet  the  people  and  Its  parliament  have  understood  that 
even  an  onercus  peace  Is  preferable  to  years  of  t-angulnary  war  In 
the  face  of  great  odds  with  all  the  terrible  destruction  and 
unforeseen  consequences  that  would  entail. 

Our  country,  it  Is  true,  l.s  mutilated,  a  matter  which  we  mourn, 
but  the  Finnish  people,  alive  to  our  duty,  our  independence,  and 
our  heroic  army,  these  still  exist.  These  are  the  foundation 
stones  on  which  we  shall  continue  to  build  up  our  futvire 

On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  nation  I  thank  you 
for  having  steered,  with  Incomparable  skill  and  energy,  the 
destinies  of  our  country  In  Its  hour  of  suffering  And  on  my  own 
behalf  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  good  and  confidential  coopera- 
tion, and  hope  that  tho.se  resigning  members  of  the  Government, 
too.  who  are  not  members  of  the  new  Government  I  have  Just 
appointed  will,  though  In  other  circumstances,  lend  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  for  that  constructive  work  on  which  all  of 
us  must  now  embark  for  the  good  of  our  country.  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  thank  the  prime  minister  for  Immediately  forming,  at 
my  request,  a  new  Government,  and  consenting  to  continue  with 
you  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  which  with  warm  hearts  and 
firm  hands  we  must  devote  our  energies. 
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DISCUSSION   BY   SENATORS   BONE.    BROWN.   LEE.    AND   WILEY 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  BoneI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Lee),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  J.  and  myself 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer  McCoraiick.  This  Is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

Listeners  from  coa-t  to  coast  are  Invited  to  hear  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air. 

We  bring  ycu  another  program  presented  by  WOL  In  cooperation 
with  WOR  and  emanating  from  the  Willard  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Willard.  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  as  to  hew  you  may  receive  a  copy  of  tonight's  pro- 
ceedings wll  be  eivcn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  broadcast.  Tcnlght 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  wll  be  presented  In  two  parts. 
First  you  will  hear  prepared  presentations  from  each  of  the  fotir 
participants.     Tills  will  be  followed  by  extemporaneous  dl.scusslon. 

Questions  anent  tonight's  subject  are  innted  from  the  audience 
here  present  and   likewise  from  listeners  throughout   the  country. 

You  may  ser.d  a  telegram  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
Washington.  D  C  .  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  it  while 
this  broadcast  is  in  progress. 


The  American  Forum  of  the  Air  Is  arranged  and  directed  by 
Theodore  Granik.  pioneer  In  educational  radio  discussion  and  news- 
paper columnist,  who  will  preside  as  chairman. 

Chairman  Granik    Tliauk  you.  Mr.  McCormlck. 

With  a  horror-stricken  world  watching  a  war-torn  Europe,  with 
Its  devastating  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  a  fury  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  a  "hell  on  earth, ' 
America  locks  to  Its  own  defenses. 

Warning  that  a  possibility  exists  that  all  continents  might  become 
Involved  in  "world-wide  Aar."  President  Roosevelt  on  Friday  a-sked 
Congress  to  adopt  an  additional  program  to  secure  Americas 
defense. 

Leaders  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  Indicated  swift  adoption  of  the 
President's  progrum.  which  would  bring  the  total  bill  for  Amer- 
ican  rearmament   defense   to   some   $5,000,000,000. 

But  while  Congress  has  been  in  considerable  agreement  on  the 
question  of  spending  the  moneys  for  defense  puiposes.  the  problem 
of  raising  It  appears  to  be  the  subject  of  much  dispute  The  ad- 
ministration plan  would  increase  practically  all  existing  taxes  by 
approximately  10  percent,  and  Increase  the  national  debt  limit 
$3,000,000,000.  Concurrent  with  the  tax  discu.ssions.  an  economy 
bloc  Is  demanding  that  cuts  In  other  Government  expenditures 
should  accompany  Increases  for  national  defen-^e.  Another  group 
.suggests  that  the  tax  base  should  be  broadened,  to  add  some 
2.000.000  persons  to  those  now  paying  Income  tax. 

Receiving  considerable  f.ttentlon  are  the  bills  by  Senator  Bone. 
of  Washington,  providing  foi  a  war-profits  tax.  and  by  Senator  Lee. 
of  Oklahoma,  providing  fcr  a  plan  to  draft  capital  In  time  of  war. 
The  Bone  bill,  in  which  a  group  of  Senators  had  joined  for  Intro- 
duction and  consideration,  has  among  its  stated  purposes  "to  tax 
the  profits  out  of  war  by  steeply  graduated  Income  and  other  taxes" 
in  order  to  provide  for  effective  national  defense  and  to  discourage 
war  profiteering. 

As  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
the  Lee  bill  Is  designed  "to  promote  peace  and  national  defense 
through  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  war  by  drafting  the 
use  of  money  according  to  the  ability  to  lend  to  the  Government  " 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  Congress  shall  declare  that  war 
or  the  imminence  of  war  has  created  an  emergency,  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  President  is  sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  the 
drafting  of  manpower,  the  Pre.sldent  Is  authorized  to  have  taken  a 
census  of  the  net  wealth  of  the  Nation;  the  said  wealth  of  each 
Individual  shall  then  be  subject  to  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
United  States. 

With  Congress  weighing  these  and  other  proposals  and  methcxls 
of  financing  national  defense — and  war  If  It  should  come — the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  presents  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
tonight. 

We   are   privileged    to   have   as   our  speakers   Senator   Homer   T 
Bone,   of   the  State  of  Washington:    Senator  Prkntiss  M.  Brown, 
of  Michigan;   Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Oklahoma;   and  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 

Following  short  prepared  statements,  they  will  engage  In  an 
Informal,   round-table,  extemporaneous  panel    discussion. 

During  the  second  half  hour  of  the  program,  our  guests  attend- 
ing this  broadcast  are  Invited  to  submit  que.stlons  from  the  fioor 
to  the  participants.  And  again.  In  response  to  many  requests  for 
listening  audience  participation,  we  exu-nd  an  invitation  to  our 
listeners-in  throughout  the  country,  wlio  are  unable  to  come  to 
Washington  to  witness  this  broadcast,  to  join  In  the  program  by 
telegram  only.  We  cannot  take  them  by  telephone  Kindly  wire 
to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  care  of  the  Willard  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  We  wQl  submit  the  questions  to  the  participants  in 
order  of  receipt. 

And  now,  as  our  opening  speaker.  Senator  Bone: 

ADDRESS  ET  SENATOR  HOME31  T.  BONE 

Senator  Bone.  The  whole  picture  of  warfare  has  completely 
changed  In  the  last  few  years.  Any  nation  that  expects  to  win  a 
modern  war  is  compelled  to  mobilize  the  entire  population.  It  is 
compelled  to  bring  within  the  orbit  of  warfare  not  only  human 
beings  who  do  the  fighting  and  the  making  of  war  munitions,  but 
also  to  lay  hands  upon  the  assets  of  the  f>eople  to  pay  the  frightful 
cost. 

It  cost  about  75  cents  to  kill  a  man  In  Caesar's  time.  This  cost 
rase  to  about  $.3  000  per  man  during  the  Napoleonic  wars;  then  to 
$5,000  In  our  American  Civil  War;  and  then  to  $21,000  per  man  In 
the  World  War.  fctimates  of  cost  of  the  present  war  Indicate  that 
It  may  cost  the  warring  countries  not  less  than  $50,000  for  each 
man  killed.  When  you  consider  a  war  on  a  large  scale,  these  figures 
add  up  to  total  bankruptcy  for  all  of  mankind.  Engaging  In  war 
now  means  straining  every  financial  as  well  as  physical  resource. 

Methods  of  taxation  fcuch  as  we  employed  in  the  World  War 
would  be  utterly  futile  World  War  tax  levels  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  that  war.  Unless  we  tax  to  the  ut- 
most limit  to  pay  for  any  new  war  as  we  fight  It.  we  would  pile 
up  a  mountain  of  debt  that  would  utterly  crush  the  generations 
that  follow.  It  would  go  far  beyond  that.  The  financial  Impact 
of  such  a  debt  would  destroy  our  system  of  government  The  Na- 
tion could  never  pay  such  a  bill.  The  staggering  addition  to  our 
pension  obligations  after  such  a  new  war  would  in  itself  present  an 
unan-swerable  problem. 

There  Is  one  cold,  hard  fact  nbout  war  If  j-our  boy  Is  drafted, 
this  Government  will  not  draft  50  percent  of  hlna  It  will  draft  100 
jM-rcent  of  him.  If  It  took  your  son  from  a  $5.00G-a-year  Job.  it 
would   not  guarantee   him   any  part   of   his  prewax  earnings.     He 
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woiild  receive  the  wage  of  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  although  he  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  100  percent  of  hia  capital,  which  Is  a  sound 
mind  and  a  good  body. 

We  have  a  constitutional  provision  which  says  that  a  man  may 
not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  When  we  draft  your  boy's  body,  that  Is  called  by  some  follts 
"due  process  of  law,"  but  the  great  minds  In  the  legal  world  decided 
that  this  language  does  not  mean  what  It  says  and  that  you  cannot 
likewise  draft  property  without  paying  Just  compensation  for  it. 

Confronting  the  harsh  fact  that  you  cannot  draft  property  like 
jrou  can  draft  a  boy,  there  remains  only  one  way  to  make  property 
bear  somewhere  near  the  same  burden  that  the  drafted  soldier  boy 
has  to  carry.  There  are  no  constitutional  barriers  to  taxing  income 
from  property,  and  this  offers  one  satisfactory  way  of  making  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  mild  form  of  draft.  Certainly  if  the  boy  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  months  of  time  and  probably  his  life  or  his  health, 
the  man  who  remains  at  home  ought  to  be  content  to  give  up  a 
substantial  share  of  his  net  taxable  income  to  fight  the  war  and  to 
pay  for  it,  as  far  as  possible,  while  it  is  being  fought.  That  is  why 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  intro- 
duced certain  war-tax  legislation  This  legislation  has  been  sav- 
agely denounced  by  some  folks  who  think  it  is  all  right  to  draft  100 
percent  of  your  boy  and  shoot  him  to  death,  but  object  to  a  capture 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  net  profits  of  men  during  a  bloody  war. 
S  1885,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  with  companion  bills  in  the 
House,  would  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  this  sort  of  legislation 
had  been  in  force  during  the  World  War,  the  taxes  collected  under 
the  bill  from  net  profits  would  have  paid  for  the  war  when  it  was 
finished  and  peace  was  declared.  It  would  not  have  -  collected 
enough  money  to  also  make  the  huge  loans  to  European  nations 
which  were  never  repaid. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  present  tax  system,  but  merely  In- 
creases the  tax  levels  to  a  point  where  no  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly profit  out  of  war.  It  would  not  go  into  effect  until  war  was 
declared,  and  would  automatically  go  off  the  statute  books  on  a 
declaration  of  peace.  It  is  a  pure  and  simple  war-time  tax  measure. 
When  we  entered  the  war  in  1917  a  petition  signed  by  leading 
economists  in  48  of  the  greatest  American  universities  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  urging  that  precisely  this  kind  of  legislation  be 
adopted.  Two  hundred  and  Qlty  economists  of  every  description 
in  these  great  universities  signed  this  statement  Among  them  we 
find  H.  G.  Moulton.  then  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver:  Albert  Bushrell.  Hart:  and  the  ultraconservative 
O.  M.  W.  Sprag\ie.  of  Harvard  University.  Among  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity faculty  members  appears  the  name  of  Irving  Fisher.  It  Is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  Prof.  Raymond  Moley  also  signed  the 
petition. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  not  only  endorse  the  tax  pros^ram 
In  S.  1885,  but  made  a  Nation-wide  campaign  for  its  adoption. 
Fifty  Senators  asked  for  Its  consideration. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  allows  all  the  normal  exemptions 
and  deductions  now  allowed  in  the  regular  revenue  laws. 

One  thing  you  can  be  dead  certain  about,  and  that  is  that  if  thl? 
bill  becomes  law  no  one  would  make  any  profit  out  of  war.  That 
scares  a  lot  of  fellows  who  still  hug  to  their  breasts  the  Illusion 
that  this  or  any  other  nation  can  plunge  into  one  of  these  modern 
total  wars  and  emerge  with  Its  system  intact.  Unless  Iscth  our 
parties  are  utterly  hypocritical  andlied  to  the  people  In  their  plat- 
forms, they  will  have  to  do  the  very  thing  this  program  calls  for. 
If  we  do  not  mobilize  the  Income  of  the  country  and  draft  it  to  pay 
for  a  war  as  we  are  fighting  it,  the  only  alternative  Is  to  add  billicns 
to  the  already  swollen  debt,  in  which  event  we  might  as  well  prepare 
to  bury  the  American  economic  system,  for  it  would  surely  be 
doomed.  Financing  a  war  now  by  going  Into  debt  would  lead  to  a 
runaway  inflation,  which  In  Itself  would  be  sufflclcnt  to  sma5h  the 
capitalist  system.  Giving  up  the  major  part  of  the  profits  and  net 
Income  of  stay-at-home  Americans  during  a  war  would  be  a  com- 
paratively slight  contribution  to  preserve  America  and  keep  it  as  safe 
as  j)oss:ble  and  as  solvent  as  p>csslble  in  this  mad  world  of  ours. 
It  would  be  merely  the  application  of  common  horse  sense  and  good 
social  insurance.  One  need  only  contemplate  the  cost  of  preparing 
for  war  to  realize  what  the  cost  of  actual  warfare  might  be. 

It  Is  charged,  and  with  a  great  measure  of  truth,  that  our  political 
parties  write  utterly  meaningless  platforms  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  solemnly  assured  th^  country  that  in 
the  event  of  war  In  which  the  manpower  of  the  Nation  Is  drafted, 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  country  should  likewise  be  drafted  If 
the  party  did  not  mean  what  it  said  In  that  declaration,  It  was  guilty 
of  an  outrageous  fraud  on  these  who  trust  the  party. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Republican  Party  upon  two  or  three  occa- 
sions likewise  demanded  that  the  Nation  should  draft  for  its  defense 
not  only  Its  citizens  but  also  every  resource  which  might  possibly 
contribute  to  success.  As  late  as  1936  the  Democratic  Party  in  its 
platform  pledged  the  country  to  take  the  profits  cut  of  war 

The  Republican  Party  Is  guilty  of  fakery  and  fraud  unless  It.  too, 
makes  good  on  this  solemn  pledge.  We  would  have  no  hesitancy 
down  here  in  Washington  In  laying  rough  hands  on  i»ie  body  of  your 
boy  and  drafting  him,  but  some  of  us  get  pretty  lily-fingered  when  it 
comes  to  property.  It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to  compel 
these  two  pohtlcal  parties  of  theirs  to  be  men  and  not  mice  and  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  war  taxation  and  war  profits  exactly  as  they 
have  promised  to  do. 

Chairman  Graxik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bone.  And  now  we  pre- 
sent Senator  Pkemtiss  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 


ADDRESS   BT   SENATOR  PRENTISS    M.   BBOWN 

Senator  Brown.  Time  prevents  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  large  expenditures  for  defense  are  necessary  I  spoke 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  System  last  Tuesday  night  upon  that 
subject,  and  my  conclusion  was  that  while  I  think  there  Is  very 
little  likelihood  of  the  Invasion  of  the  United  States  by  Hitler  even 
If  be  Is  successful  In  his  war  against  the  French  and  Eiigllsh,  yet 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chance  and  must  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  defeat  any  aggressor  In  the  world. 

Thus  I  have  been  converted  from  one  who  has  spent  military 
money  grudgingly  and  reluctantly  Into  one  who  feels  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  arm  ourselves  against  the  most  relentless 
and  conscienceless  aggressor  of  modern  times. 

The  question   tonight  Is,  How  can   it  be   financed?      That   hap- 
pens  to   be   the   question    now   before   the    Finance   Committee   of 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  member.      First,  let  me  say  that   I 
do  not  think  the  Job  of  getting  up  an  adequate  tax  bill  can  be 
done  hastily       I  do   not  think  it  can  adequately   be  done  unless 
Congress  does   one   of   two   things:    Either  remains   In  session    for  - 
I    several   months,  or   recesses   with    instructions   to   the   Government 
I    experts  and  subcommittees  to  proceed  with   hearings   and  report 
I    a  bill  back  to  Congress  In  the  early  fall.     I  think  the  latter  method 
\    Is  better 

I  Even  without  the  defense  program,  our  tax  structtire  was  badly 
in  need  of  revision.  We  cannot  pay  the  defense  bill  by  a  flat 
Increase  in  taxes  We  cannot  pay  It  with  one  supertax.  We 
I  must  keep  in  mind  tax  Justice  We  mtist  not  dry  up  the  sources 
of  Investment  capital  which  is  sorely  needed  to  carry  on  a  defense 
program  The  tax  bill  must  be  carefully  drawn  with  the  advice 
of  the  Government's  experts,  with  the  advice  of  business,  finance. 
labor,  and  the  constmier  All  are  vitally  Interested.  It  may  be 
that  we  can  do  something  temporarily  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  I  feel  that  a  full  and  adequate  teix  bill  should  be  undertaken. 
Our  national  Income  for  the  past  3  years  has  averaged  about 
sixty-eight  billion.  Our  taxpayers  have  paid  annually,  exclusive 
of  social -security  taxes.  Just  under  five  billion.  You  can  see  that 
about  7  percent  of  the  national  income  is  paid  In  Fed<"ral  taxes. 
No  one  knows  what  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  defense  will  be. 
The  present  requests  of  the  President  approximate  •2.000,000.000. 
These,  of  course,  are  round  figures. 

There  Is  a  general  idea  that  these  extraordinary  defense  ex- 
penditures should  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period  To  meet 
them  there  are  three  methods  that  have  been  suggested :  ( 1 ) 
to  tax;  (2)  to  borrow:  (3»  to  issue  pap)er  money.  I  reject  the 
latter  entirely  as  utterly  illogical  and  against  the  interest.*  of 
the  wage-earning  and  salaried  classes  The  Increase  in  money 
simply  raises  prices,  and  It  is  a  long  and  difficult  battle  to  rar.se 
wages  to  meet  them.  This  leaves  us  taxation  and  borrowing. 
It  is  probable  that  we  cannot  prepare  a  tax  bill  early  enough 
to  avoid  increasing  the  debt  limit  Reluctantly  I  will  vote  to 
Increase  it.  The  main  burden  of  defense  should  be  borne  by  tax 
Iricreases  The  time  has  come  when  we  cannot  continue  to  raise 
approximately  five  billion  in  taxes  and  spend  -•something  over 
eight  billion,  as  we  have  done  for  the  pa.st  3  years.  This  gap 
must  be  closed  Regardless  of  other  considerations,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  not  only  shoulder  the  defense  bill  but 
we  must  brin?  our  receipts  and  expenditures  into  closer  balance. 
The  estimates  of  tax  receipts  for  1940  are  $4,800,000,000  The 
estimates  of  expenditures  before  the  defense  program  was  an- 
nounced was  approximately  nine  billion — in  other  words  an  ex- 
penditure of  twice  our  receipts  The  expenditures  for  1940  will 
now  probably  approximate  •10.000.000.000.  We  cannot  finance 
defense  without  usmg  many  different  m'>ans  of  taxation  To 
my  mind  the  following  occur;  (a)  A  10-percent  Increase  In  in- 
come taxes  with  consideration  given  to  some  readjustments;  (b) 
some  additional  excise  taxes,  particularly  on  whisky  and  beer; 
(C)  possibly  an  increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes:  |dl  a  tax  on  govem- 
mtntal  bonds;  (ej  a  tax  on  war  profits;  ^t)  a  manufacturers-sales 
tax 

I  do  not  favor  the  La  FoUette  plan  of  broadening  the  base 
The  return  from  taxpayers  who  have  Incomes  below  the  present 
exemptions  is  inconsequential.  The  main  argument  for  it  Is  that 
It  will  make  more  citizens  tax-conscious  and  more  intere-rted  in 
economy  In  government.  I  cannot  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  that 
subject  within  the  few  minutes  allotted  me.  The  experience  of 
my  own  State  with  the  sales  tax  is  such  that  I  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  a  national  manufacturers'  sales  tax  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  2-percent  tax  of  this  character,  with  exemption  of 
food  and  clothing,  would  bring  in  approximately  •800.000,000.  It 
Is  true  that  such  a  tax  to  an  extent  Is  somewhat  more  of  a  burden 
upon  those  in  the  lower-income  groups,  and  I  would  couple  such 
a  tax  not  only  with  the  exemption  as  to  food  and  clothing,  but 
also  with  a  rejection  of  any  idea  of  applying  the  Income  tax  below 
the  present  $2,500  and  $1,000  exemptions. 

In  addition  to  these  taxes,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
greatest  effort  should  be  made  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  present 
expenditures.  If  the  defense  program  results  in  considerable 
Industrial  expansion,  as  it  will,  we  should  be  able  to  get  along 
without  some  of  our  present  public-works  programs  I  applaud 
the  President  In  his  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  I  think 
that  a  careftil  survey  would  reveal  other  expenditures  of  this  sort 
that  should  temporarily  cease.  I  wish  we  could  make  an  average 
reduction  of  10  percent  in  expenditures.  I  am  frank  to  say, 
however,   that   I  do   not  believe    this   can   be   done   by   a  simple 


application  of  a  percentage  figure  to  all  exi>enditures — there  must 
be  some  selection — but  nevertheless,  we  should  strive  mightily  to 
cut  expenditures  other  than  defense  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
million  to  one  billion  dollars. 

In  short.  I  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  national  defense  can  be 
financed  by  any  financial  hocus-pocus,  by  any  one  tax  It  must 
be  financed  by  a  ti<i;htenlng  of  our  other  expenditures  and  a  care- 
ful, deliberate,  scientific,  well-considered  revision  of  our  entire 
tax  structure. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  we  may  as  well  face  the  facts.  There 
will  be  no  material  reduction  In  our  annual  expenditures,  even 
when  the  defense  problem  Is  met.  Many  so-called  emergency 
expenditures  have  become  and  will  remain  permanent.  Ttxe  total 
of  Federal  taxes  necessary  to  meet  otir  annual  needs  as  far  as  we 
can  new  see  them  approximates  $9,000,000,000  and  will,  con- 
servatively spt^aking.  for  some  years.  This  Is  about  twice  our 
annual  tax  receipts  for  the  past  3  years.  This  Is  about  12  p)ercent 
of  our  national  income  There  Is  no  relief  in  sight.  The  only 
answer  to  our  problem  despite  hoped-for  economy,  despite  hoped- 
for  passing  of  the  war  threat.  Is  an  annual  tax  bill  of  about  twice 
what  It  has  been  in  the  past.  Let  us  face  the  facts.  Let  us  meet 
the  challenge  by  paying  the  bill.  Let  us  remember  that  no  other 
great  nation  Is  blessed  as  are  we. 

Chairman  Granik  Thank  you.  Senator  Brown.  We  present  as 
our  third  speaker  Senator  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR   JOSH    LEE 

Senator  Lee.  For  more  than  20  years  the  soldiers  who  fought  In 
the  World  War  have  been  asking  Congress  for  legislation  that 
would  draft  capital  as  well  as  men  In  case  of  another  war.  Senate 
bill  1650  is  my  answer  to  that  demand.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
there  has  t>een  no  other  effort  In  20  years  to  translate  that  Idea 
Into  the  language  of  a  statute. 

There  arc  those  who  favor  a  proposition  as  long  as  it  Is  In 
general  terms,  but  when  It  Is  reduced  to  the  specific  language  of 
a  bill,  they  hide  behind  the  convenient  excuse  of  saying.  "I  favor 
the  principle,  but  I  do  not  like  this  particular  bill."  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  not  favor  the  fundamental  principle. 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  discuss  only  the 
fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the  proposition  of  drafting  cap- 
ital In  case-  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  Itself  provides  the  detailed  machinery  for 
applying  such  a  proposition,  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  those 
particular  details.  I  nni  concerned  only  with  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  In  mobilizing  financial  resources  for  war 
purposes. 

Any  satisfactory  plan  must,  above  everjrthlng  else,  be  capable  of 
providing  adequate  finances  as  they  are  needed 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  three  fundamental  propositions  which  con- 
front us: 

First,  shculd  a  system  of  financing  war  permit  profiteering  and 
guarantee  exemption  of  profits  from  taxation?  If  you  answer  this 
In  the  negative,  you  must  then  answer  the  question.  How  could 
the  Government  sell  enough  bonds  to  finance  a  major  war  if  the 
profit  Incentive  and  tax-exemption  privileges  are  removed?  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  proposition: 

Shculd  the  purchase  of  bonds  be  voluntary  or  mandatory?  If 
you  say  voluntary,  you  must  then  answer  the  question.  What 
guarantee  have  we  that  each  individual  would  buy  his  fair  share  of 
bonds  if.  for  example,  they  bore  only  1-percent  Interest  and  were 
not  exempt  from  taxation? 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  proposition: 

Should  the  amount  of  bonds  which  each  individual  purchases  be 
determined  by  the  individual  or  should  it  be  determined  by  a  .sched- 
ule based  upon  his  ability  to  lend  which  would  apply  to  all  alike 
In  the  same  class? 

Before  any  propcsitlon  can  be  considered  fairly.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  lujht  of  the  alternative.  Therefore.  In  considering 
my  proposal  for  a  system  of  forced  loans  according  to  ability  to  lend. 
we  must  consider  the  alternative,  which  is  the  voluntary  method 
used  during  the  World  War. 

Defects  of  voluntary  system 

In  order  to  refresh  your  memory,  let  me  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  defects  of  this  method 

First.  I  indict  the  voluntary  method  of  financing  war  because  It 
guarantees  profiteering. 

Normally.  Government  bonds  bear  2-percent  Interest  or  less,  but 
during  the  World  War  we  paid  from  3'^  percent  to  as  high  as 
4*4 -percent  interest  on  the  war  bonds. 

In  other  words.  If  war  should  come  again  and  we  should  use  the 
same  system  of  financing  which  we  used  before,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would,  la  effect.  Issue  the  following  Invitation:  "Come 
on,  boys,  and  profiteer  again.  We  will  double  your  interest  rates 
and  guarantee  you  exemjtion  from  taxation  " 

When  America  entered  the  war,  the  soldiers  gave  up  clvUlan 
Jobs  at  $7  a  day  and  took  their  places  In  the  Army  at  a  dollar 
a  day  and  a  chance  to  die.  Tills  sacrifice  was  willingly  made,  but 
it  shocked  our  patriotism  when  we  came  home  and  learned  that 
22.000  millionaires  had  been  made  out  of  a  war  that  coet  our 
buddies  In  blood  and  money. 

Second.  I  Indict  the  voluntary  method  of  financing  war  because 
It  is  Inequitable 

There  was  no  uniform  system  by  which  each  person's  ability  to 
lend  was  Judged.     The  amount  In  many  cases  was  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary guesswork  of  the  Liberty  Loan  committees. 
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It  would  be  just  as  practical  to  bave  a  system  of  voluntary  taxa- 
tion, leaving  to  each  Individual  whether  or  not  he  would  pay  taxes, 
and  also  how  much  he  would  pay. 

The  amount  ol  bonds  each  individual  bought  was  determined  not 
by  a  fair  and  Just  schedule,  but  by  pressure,  patriotism,  or  profit, 
none  of  which  are  fair  yardsticks  for  determining  the  ability  to  lend. 

Third.  I  indict  the  voluntary  method  of  financing  war  because  it 
breaks  down  when  it  Is  most  needed. 

During  a  wr.r  the  most  Important  objective  Is  to  win  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  not  in  the  World 
War  very  long,  yet  our  voluntary  system  of  financing  was  breaking 
down.  I  know  we  are  told  that  the  bond  issues  were  oversub6cril>ed, 
which  statement  is  correct  but  very  misleading. 

These  Issues  were  oversubscribed,  but  not  altogether  from  a 
voluntary  standpoint.  In  every  roo::  and  comer  of  the  United 
States  we  had  high-pressure  committees  going  into  people's  places 
of  buslncFs,  going  to  their  homes,  going  to  public  meetings  in 
order  to  sell  their  quota  of  bonds. 

We  had  strong-arm  committees  and  kangaroo  courts  threatening 
and  Intimidating  people  to  force  them  to  buy  what  was  said  to 
be  their  quota. 

The  Government  spent  a  total  of  •45  878.000  in  order  to  sell 
those  bonds. 

Millions  of  colorful  billboards  were  ple.stered  nil  over  the  United 
States  Heartbreaking  scenes  appeared  everywhere,  pleading  with 
you  to  buy  bonds. 

Several  trainlor.ds  of  captured  war  paraphernalia  made  tours 
all  over  the  United  States  in  order  to  dramatize  that  campaign.  Boy 
Scouts.  4-ralnute  speakers,  bcautifiil  girls,  torchlight  parades,  and 
bonfires  were  all  used  to  create  enthusiasm  In  order  to  sell  those 
bonds. 

Wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  returned  from  the  front  and  made 
tours  through  the  country  pleading  with  people  to  buy  bonds. 

In  other  words,  after  staging  the  most  gigantic  selling  campaign 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  we  were  able  to  oversubscribe  the 
Liberty  Loans. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  oversubscription,  because  I 
believe  those  flgures  will  tell  their  own  story.  The  first  Liberty 
Loan  was  oversubscribed  52  percent  and  that  last  one  was  oversub- 
scribed only  16-3  percent. 

In  other  words,  with  all  of  the  pressure  and  emotional  appeal 
which  the  genius  of  America  could  create,  the  oversubscription 
slumped  from  52  percent  to  I623  pcicent. 

Each  succes.'^ive  bond  l.«sne  was  more  difficult  to  .«!ell  than  the 
preceding  one.  as  indicated  by  the  ccst  of  advertising,  which  doubled 
with  each  successive  bond  issue. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story  Now  let  us  look  at  the  rising 
Interest  rates  which  it  was  necessary  for  ihe  Government  to  pay  in 
order  to  coax  enough  money  out  of  hiding  to  continue  the  war. 

The  first  issue  bore  3' 2  percent,  the  next  4  percent,  the  next  4 '4 
percent,  and  the  last  4^a  percent;  and  if  the  war  had  continued 
long  enough.  Judging  from  history,  we  would  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  Government  could  not  have  borrowed  money  at  any  rate 
of'  interest  Then  we  would  have  turned  to  the  printing  presses 
and  destroyed  ourselves,  all  for  the  lack  of  an  efficient  system  for 
reaching  the  wealth  which  Is  in  this  country. 

Here  Is  America,  with  an  estimated  wealth  of  •350,000.000.000.  and 
yet  we  had  to  fight  two  wars,  one  abroad  and  one  at  home,  in  order 
to  raise  $21,000,000,000  with  which  to  pay  for  the  guns  the  soldiers 
carried. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  should  have  a  smooth-working  efficient 
system  which  would  raise  money  as  it  is  needed,  according  to  each 
person's  ability  to  lend.  This  system  should  be  based  upon  the 
backlog  of  the  actual  wealth  which  exists  in  the  United  States,  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  .stage  a  campaign 
of  ballyhoo  in  order  to  finance  war.  We  bhould  have  a  system 
backed  by  the  force  of  law  by  which  we  could  borrow  the  credit 
represented  by  the  actual  wealth  in  America  and  translate  that 
credit  Into  cash      The  plan  which  I  propose  would  do  Just  that. 

Financial  re.sources  have  been  referred  to  as  the  sinews  of  war. 
At  least,  we  know  that  two  things  arc  necessary  to  win  a  war.  They 
are  men  and  money  If  we  are  able  to  supply  the  one  but  not  the 
other,  we  are  still  defcn.seless. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln  went 
to  New  York  to  raise  more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  and  arm  the 
soldiers.  He  saw  that  the  bankers  were  holding  out  for  better 
terms  He  stood  up  with  the  fire  flashing  from  hi.'-,  eyes.  He  said: 
"I  can  draft  a  widows  only  son  I  can  take  her  only  means  of 
support  from  between  the  plow  handles  and  place  him  at  the 
front  of  the  battle  where  his  life  will  not  last  6  minutes  But  I 
cannot  lay  my  hands  on  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  food  he  eats 
before  he  Is  shot." 

It  was  true  In  the  Civil  War;  It  was  true  In  the  World  War:  and 
unless  we  do  something  about  It  now,  It  would  be  true  In  case  of 
another  war. 

Now.  therefore.  1  recommend  as  a  substitute  for  our  loose- jointed, 
haphazard  voluntary-  method  of  financing  war  a  plan  which  would 
bring  about  three  major  changes  In  our  pre.-sent  method: 

First,  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  would  be  mandatory  Instead  of 
voluntary; 

Second,  the  amount  purcha.'^ed  would  be  determined  according  to 
ability  to  lend  instead  of  pressure,  patriotism,  or  profits;   and 

Third,  there  would  be  no  profits,  but  each  one  would  bear  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  financing  the  war. 
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Chalrmamn  Grantk.  Thank  you.  Senator  Lee  And  now  as  our 
concluding  speaker,  In  the  first  half  of  tonight's  forum,  we  pre- 
sent Senator  Aixxander  Wu.et,  of  Wisconsin. 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR  ALEXANDER    WILEY 

Senator  Wnjrr.  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  days  of  American  ease  are  vanishing.  This 
Nation  must  equip  Itself  so  It  can  meet  any  emergency.  Let  us  he 
realistic.  That  means  taxation.  We  cant  borrow  forever.  The  bill 
lor  defense  preparations  must  be  paid.  This  is  no  time  for  political 
evasion.     This  is  a  time  for  realisticaUy  meeting  the  issue. 

Any  tax  that  is  Imposed  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the 
abUlty  to  pay.  That's  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  income  tax. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  have  to  consider  is  the  matter  of  adjust- 
ing the  income-tax  rate.  1  believe  there  are  three  feasible  sug- 
gestions which  are  now  being  considered  by  Washington  officials: 

1  The  first  suggestion  which  has  been  made  is  to  broaden  the 
base  so  that  the  Income  tax  starts  on  single  folks  having  over  $500 
income  and  on  married  folks  having  over  $1,000  income. 

2  The  second  suggestion  is  an  income  tax  of  5  percent  on  all 
Incomes  over  $500.  payable  at  the  source.  Just  the  way  the  social- 
security  tax  Is  collected. 

3.  The  third  suggestion  is  an  additional  5-percent  tax  on  all  in- 
comes without  exemptions.  This  could  be  collected,  or  part  of  it 
could.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  social-security  tax  is  collected. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  tax  would  produce  approximately 
•2,000  000.000.  It  would  apply  both  to  individuals  and  unincorpo- 
rated business  income. 

The  extra  tax  on  corporate  income  should  be  such  as  the  Treasury 
should  determine  to  be  sound  and  equitable. 

In  considering  these  tax  proposals  we  must  realize  that  our  first 
Job  Is  to  get  preparedness.  Our  preparedness  must  not  l>e  ob- 
structed by  absence  of  financial  resources. 

The  problem  is  bigger  than  simply  raising  the  money.  We  have 
to  see  what  effect  a  tax  has  on  production,  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, utilization  of  capital,  savings,  etc.  It.  therefore,  appears,  as  I 
see  it.  that  we'll  probably  have  to  have  a  combination  of  Increased 
taxation  and  borrowing,  because  Increased  taxation  won't  start 
coming  in  until  some  time  In  the  future. 

Another  reason  why  we  shall  need  this  combination  Is  that  to 
finance  military  construction  it  will  require  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  raised  solely  by  taxation  we  may  put  a 
burden  on  industry  which  may  be  a  destructive  burden  and  inter- 
fere with  our  getting  military  preparedness  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That's  our  first  objective. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  to  analyze  our  whole  tax  problem  There  may  have 
to  be  a  restatement  of  that  problem  in  terms  such  as  we  have  never 
known  them  before  However,  this  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  go 
off  hall-cocked  on  this  measxire. 

There  Is  no  time  now  to  revamp  the  whole  system  of  taxation; 
therefore,  we  will  have  to  put  a  tax  through  known  as  a  defense 
tax  or  a  preparedness  tax. 

I  know  that  with  our  tremendous  assets  and  our  particularly 
large  amount  of  idle  money,  we  would  have  no  trouble  to  finance 
a  loaning  program  (and  that's  what  some  folks  want  to  do — Just 
borrow),  but  up  ahead  there  Is  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  we  may  as 
well  face  the  Issue  squarely  now  and  raise  part  of  the  load  by  direct 
taxation. 

Closely  allied  to  this  tax  program  is  the  idea  that  the  people  must 
get  100  percent  value  In  their  preparedness  program  By  so  doing, 
by  saving  excess  costs,  we  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  preparedness. 
We  want  to  find  men  who  know  how  to  cut  costs  for  the  Nation 
Instead  of  increasing  costs. 

The  ancient  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  swore  to  transmit  to  their 
children  the  freedom  of  Greece  unimpaired.  We  have  to  choose 
now  between  leaving  our  children  an  America  unimpaired,  fully 
equipped  to  meet  any  emergency,  but  with  an  Increased  debt;  or 
an  America  with  less  debt  and  possibly  without  her  freedoms.  This 
day  demands  that  we  choose  what  course  we  will  pursue. 

This  taxation  problem  has  many  angles  to  It.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  finance  the  program  by  taxation.  It  would  throw  the 
burden  on  our  standard  of  living  and  would  delay  the  process  of 
the  absorption  of  the  unemployed.  By  borrowing  part  ol  the  costs, 
the  burden  wou'd  be  thrown  on  capital  rather  than  on  the  standard 
of  living.  As  the  prograni  progresses  and  conditions  change  we 
might  raise  more  of  the  money  by  taxation,  especially  if  the  unem- 
ployed were  absorbed. 

S(>eclal  taxes,  called  sometimes  excise  taxes  and  luxury  taxes  or 
war  taxes,  should  be  considered  by  experts  and  applied  so  that 
the  tax  would  release  commodities  and  types  of  labor  and  types 
of  equipment  for  the  program. 

There  Is  no  need  to  get  hysterical  about  the  situation.  This  pre- 
paredness program  should  have  a  desirable  effect  In  diminishing 
unemplo3maent  relief.  In  other  words,  a  good  deal  of  W.  P.  A. 
he'p  could  be  turned  into  preparedness  use.  Likewise  C.  C.  C.  and 
many  of  the  men  released  from  the  Public  Works  program  ought 
to  be  absorbed  In  the  defense  program. 

There  Is  no  fear  or  hysteria  here  In  relation  to  this  preparedness 
program,  and  with  splrltiial  guidance  and  direction,  we  are  going 
to  keep  out  of  thlrwar. 

Chairman ^^SmANiK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wilet.  And  this  con- 
cludes part  lof  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

And  now.  as  part  II  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  we  present 
an  informal  panel  discussion  on  "Methods  of  Financing  National 
Z>Xense — and  War  If  It  Should  Come." 


During  this  portion  of  the  program,  our  gur^s  attending  this 
broadcast  are  invited  to  submit  questions  from  the  floor  to  the 
participants  We  also  extend  an  invitation  to  our  lisu?ncis-in 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  unable  to  come  to  Wa.shington  to 
witness  this  broadcast,  to  Join  in  the  program  by  telegram  only. 
We  cannot  take  them  by  telephone.  Kindly  wire  to  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  care  of  the  Willard  Hotel.  Wa-hington.  D.  C. 
We  will  submit  the  questions  to  the  participants  In  order  of  receipt. 
Senator  Bone  will  open  the  dlscu-ssion. 

Senator  Bone.  Well.  I  think  it  is  probably  only  fair  to  those  present 
and  to  the  radio  audience  to  make  one  thing  very  clear.  This  dis- 
cussion has  taken  this  sort  of  a  slant.  Senator  Lee  and  myself 
have  been  discussing  pure  wartime  taxation;  that  is.  forms  of 
taxation  that  would  be  imposed  by  legislation  in  the  country  in 
the  event  of  and  during  a  war.  Our  brethren.  Senator  Brown 
and  Senator  Wiley,  have  been  discussing  forms  of  taxation  that 
would  and  should  be  applied  now  to  meet  the  present-day  needs 
of  military  and  naval  expansion.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement 
on  that,  are  we  not?  So  that  there  is  no  point  of  difference  here. 
Senator  Lee  and  I  were  merely  disciisslng  what  we  thought  ought 
to  be  done  to  finance  a  war  which  may  or  may  not  be  imminent — 
God  knows  I  wouldn't  suggest  that  it  is  imminent,  because  I  think 
there  is  enough  lil-grounded  fear  in  the  country  of  our  immediate 
participation. 

Mr  Lee  May  I  chip  In  there.  Senator  Bone,  to  say  that  I  agree  on 
that  that  Senator  Bone  has  discussed,  an  excess-profits  tax.  I  am 
a  coauthor  of  that  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  I  have  discussed 
a  wartime  loan  proposition  that  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  forced 
loan.  You  cannot  finance  a  war  as  you  fight  it.  No  nation  has  ever 
been  able  to.  England  was  able  to  pay  only  36  percent  with  the 
steep  tax  she  had  before. 

Senator  Bones  measure  would  raise  revenue  to  help  retire  the 
bonds  that  would  be  purchased  under  the  bill  which  I  advocate. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  Judgment,  the  main  question  before  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time  is  this:  Shall  we  immediately 
prepare  to  defend  ourselves?  The  methods  of  financing  are  not  so 
important  at  the  present  time  as  is  the  fact  that  we  must  be  doing 
that  Job.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  ready  to  undertake 
a  much  heavier  tax  burden  than  they  have  undertaken  In  the  pa.st. 
No  one  could  say  that  war  ever  brings  with  it  any  good  thing,  but 
In  this  particular  case  a  realization  has  been  brought  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  their  financial  obligations. 
We  have  too  long  been  going  on  without  undertaking  the  full 
burden  of  our  present  needs. 

Chairman  Granik  Mr.  Wiley,  would  you  care  to  say  something? 
Mr.  Wiley.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  altercation  or  discussion 
with  my  associates  here  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  their  bills.  In 
fact.  I  Joined  with  some  of  my  brethren  to  bring  the  bills  into  the 
open  becatise  I  think  the  subject  of  taxation  is  one  that  every  un- 
born child  IS  interested  in,  together  with  us  who  are  living  in  this 
day  and  generation. 

The  thing  that  I  do  agree  with,  after  examining  the  bill — and  I 
say  frankly  about  the  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lee.  which  was  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  ground  that  the  plan  to  force 
the  loan  is  not  conducive  to  peace  and  not  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense — that  I  rather  think  that  I  agree  fully  with  those 
conclusions  I  cannot  see  how  the  bill  would  promote  peace  or 
hatlonal  defense.  The  language  of  one  of  the  alleged  objectives  Is, 
to  wit,  drafting  the  amount  of  money  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  lend,  but  an  examination  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
doesn't  bear  out.  to  me.  that  that  result  will  follow. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  we  should  borrow  money  on  a  voluntary 
basis? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  want  to  conclude  this  statement  here. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  objectives.  Among  them  I  don't 
th^nk  the  bill  Is  feasible  or  workable.  For  Instance,  when  you  talk 
about  going  out  and  taking  an  inventory  of  the  assets  and  then  base 
that  Inventory  value  as  something  that  the  Government  should 
compel  a  loan  on.  every  one  of  us  knows  that  the  values  we  have 
today.  If  a  war  comes  or  If  something  else  happens,  generu^ly  go  out 
the  window  tomorrow,  with  the  result  that  any  Inventory  In  the 
first  place  Is  not  something  that  is  stable. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  bank  requires  It  before  It  makes  a  loan  to  you, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  am  saying  what  the  fact  Is  In  that  connection 
Secondly,  I  believe  the  operation  of  the  same  would  have  a 
tendency  to  paralyze  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  And  war 
Itself  has  the  power  to  paralyze,  without  the  Government  Itself 
making  a  contribution,  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  In  other 
words,  values  from  which  you  derive  Income  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  Increase  in  the  economic  flow.  Just  like  you  add 
economic  Ufe   to  a  current:    It  gets  rapid,   it  produces. 

Now.  tor  instance,  yesterday  this  Infonnation  was  handed  to  me. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  we  have  an  income  In  this  country — • 
and  it  will  be  about  $70,000,000,000  In  1940.  and  out  of  that  we  will 
get  Income  taxes  of  $2,500  000.000.  Now  my  theory  Is  that  if  you 
would  put  that  two  billion  into  operation,  instead  of  a  $70,000.- 
000.000  income  you  probably  would  have  a  $140,000,000,000  income. 
and  you  would  be  losing  correspondingly  the  money  that  you 
would  want  in  taxes. 

Chairman  Granik.  Senator  Bone? 

Mr.  Bone.  One  thing  that  I  think  every  realistic  thinker  in  the 
country  must  face  now  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  preparing  for 
war  has  risen  in  recent  years.  I  am  quite  glad  that  my  brother. 
Prentiss  Brown,  Is  the  one  that  has  to  figure  out  the  ways  and 
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means  of  ralsinc  the  money.  But  I  have  served  for  a  great  many 
years  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  want 
to  poin:  out  to  all  of  you  folks  here  and  out  on  the  air  that  when 
I  came  down  to  the  Senate  a  certain  type  of  warship  co8t  us 
$3,000  000.  Today  that  ship  Is  costing  $9,000,000  Tlie  last  battle- 
ship we  built  cost  $27  8o0  000.  That  same  type  of  battleship  today 
will  co.«t  not  less  than  perhaps  $80.000.000 — from  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  million  dollars  or  thereabouts  to  eighty  millions.  If  you 
think  you  are  not  going  to  be  taken  to  the  cleaners  you  want  to 
change  your  mind  I  served  lor  two  and  a  half  years  on  the 
Munition.*:  Coninilttce.  and  I  knew  how  rough  those  boys  got. 

Chairman  Granik    Senator  Brown,  did  you  have  a  word? 

Mr  Bi^own  I  would  Just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence to  the  fact  that  $45,000,000,000  In  round  figures  that  we 
have  on  it — and  thnt  is  the  people's  lndebtednes.<;— $17,000  000.000 
of  it  Is  the  unpaid  debt  of  the  World  War  of  1914-18  So  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  Senator  Wiley  says,  and  what  1 
think  is  the  program  of  the  President,  and  that  Is  to  finance  this 
defense  measure  now.  because  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  In  war  Like  Senator  Bone,  I  think  the  chances  of  our 
getting  in  are  very  slight.  But  we  must  bear  the  burden  during 
the  time  that  the  proj^am  goes  on. 

Mr.  Lee  Senator  Brown,  do  you  think  that  you  can  raise 
enousrh  money  by  taxes  to  meet  the  present  demands  for  national 
defense? 

Mr.  Brown    Yes,  I  think  we  can. 

Mr   Lee   Three  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  great  many  people  feel  that  we  could  do  the  Job 
without  raising  the  debt  limit,  and  we  can't  borrow  any  more 
money  without  Congress  raising  that  debt  limit. 

Chairman  Granik    I  see  a  question  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Whatley  Mr.  Chairman.  In  regard  to  Senator  Bone's  state- 
ment of  increasing  the  cost  of  steel,  cement,  battleships,  cotton, 
may  I  ask  S«^nator  Bone  whether  it  Is  his  cpinion,  in  view  of  the 
admitted  necessity  cf  both  financing  defense  and  conserving  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  people,  America  In  this  instance  can 
afford  the  luxurj-  of  highly  speculative  profits,  which  are  es.sentially 
speculative  rather  than  having  a  rational  place  In  a  productive 
economy.  I  refer  particularly  to  steel,  cement,  particularly  to  cot- 
ton, and  other  such  basic  commodities  which  arc  substantially 
affected  by  competition  and  foreign  trade  and  by  dictatorial  econ- 
omists, and  the  obvious  need  of  reducing  the  spread  between  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  In  the  world 
market  pays,  even  if  It  Involves  nationalizing  to  some  degree  the 
distrlbutlrn  of  such  commodities. 

Mr  Bone  That  question  Is  rather  too  Involved  for  me  to  Rn«rwer 
It  offhand  I  can't  see  any  Justification  for  a  three-time  spread  in 
the  cost  of  preparednesj*.  I  have  felt,  and  very  sincerely,  that  we 
are  only  getting  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar  In  defense  for  every 
dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money  we  are  spending  They  were  getting 
60  cents  op  the  dollar.  We  should  be  wise  enough  and  smart 
erouf?h  to  get  100  percent  of  the  dollar.  1  know  that  labor  Is  not 
gett:ng  three  time^  as  much  ns  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  I  know  that 
steel  Is  not  gritting  three  times  as  much.  I  know  these  costs  find 
no  Justification  whatever  In  the  mind  of  any  thinking  person. 

The  point  Is  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  100  cents  In  national 
defense  for  every  dollar  we  take  out  of  you.  I  think  that  calls  for 
the  most  rigid  and  sweeping  investigation,  and  If  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  get  accurate  results  In  the  way  of  Information,  if  there  Is 
no  ether  way  to  protect  America,  then  we  ought  to  nationalize 
the  munitions  business  and  build  our  own  ships,  and  build  our 
own  instruments  of  war. 

Chairman  Granik    There  Is  another  question  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Jackson  Does  anyone  knew  Secretary  Morgenthau's  solution 
for  rals-np  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Brown  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  Secretary  Mnrgen- 
thau  I  do  knrw  the  estimates  that  were  presented  to  the  Finance 
Committee  which  cover  the  pre.sent  Doughton  bill.  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Without  particularizing,  the  plan  Is 
this:  To  up  Income  taxes  by  adding  10  percent  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid  by  each  taxpayer,  the  amount  of  the  tax.  next  March, 
to  up  certain  excL-ie  taxes,  whisky,  brew,  and  Cigarettes,  which  it 
was  h  ipcd  would  raise  about  $400.000000  and  income  tax.  $200,- 
000.000  Thore  were  no  other  particular  proposals  In  the  estimates 
that  were  presented  t  >  thr  Finance  Committee  I  do  not  want  you 
to  take  that  as  being  complete  at  all.  That  would  raise  roughly 
$600,000,000.  of  which  $200  000  000  would  be  raised  t)etween  now  and 
January  1.  and  the  balance  thereafter. 
Chairman  Granik    Here  is  a  telegram: 

"Please  ask  Josh  Lee  if  most  effective  defense  step  would  not 
be  to  aid  Allies?  Would  this  not  be  cheapest  means  to  safeguard 
America?  "Arthur  Markel. 

"Waskincton.  D.  C." 

Mr.  Lee.  That  mlpht  be  However,  that  Involves  another  ques- 
tion. It  certainly  gives  us  concern  when  we  think  of  what  might 
happen  If  the  Allied  fleet  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
It  might  mean  the  abandoning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  build- 
ing a  wall  around  the  United  States,  and  spending  every  cent  we 
could  raise  and  scrape  for  national  defense,  living  under  a  cloud 
of  fear  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Chairman  Grantk.  Another  question  from  the  floor. 
Question    What   Is  your  collective  opinion  of  a  national   lottery 
to  raise  capital? 

Mr  Brown  I  personallv  relect  that  scheme  and  any  other  plan 
Of  that  kind  which  is  not  based  upon  Justice  In  taxation.     Taxa- 


tion is  a  means  of  distributing  wealth,  a  moans  of  leveling  to  a 
certain  extent,  speakinp;  economically,  and  I  l>elleve  that  It  la 
vital  to  use  it  In  that  way.  Of  course.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
raise  money,  but  I  have  never  brought  my  mind  to  the  place  where 
I  could  conceive  of  our  Government  entering  into  the  gambling 
business  to  raise  Its  funds 

Chairman  Granik.  Do  you  have  a  comment.  Senator  Lxxf 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Granik,  money  can  come  from  only  two  sources, 
either  Income  or  savings  Our  national  Income  of.  say,  $62,000.- 
000.000  Is  not  sufficUnt  to  fln:ince  a  war  of  any  major  consequence. 
Therefore,  if  we  flnaiice  a  war  we  would  have  to  do  it  by  tiorrow-  . 
ing  upon  some  of  the  savings.  And  then  with  reference  to  what 
Sena; or  Wiley  said  concernine  my  bill,  so  far  as  his  criticism  was 
concerned  I  would  Just  ask  him  back,  what  about  the  old  volun- 
tary system  of  raising  money?  Wouldn't  It  have  all  of  the  defects 
that  he  points  out.  and  more? 

Mr.  Wiley.  If  I  am  to  answer  that  question.  I  would  say  that 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  our  reaching  again  into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  say  to  Government.  'You  can  go  rleht  In  now  and 
build  up  another  bureaucratic  crowd."  which  this  bill  calls  for. 
because  you  have  got  appraisers  in  every  township  In  the  country, 
and  they  shall  come  In  and  say  how  much  you  are  worth,  and 
then  after  that  the  bill  provides  that  you  are  going  to  be  assessed 
so  much  that  you  have  got  to  loan  to  the  Government.  Well,  if 
you  haven't  the  money,  then  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
you  can  arrange  with  the  Government  to  borrow  It  from  the 
Government  and  pay  6  percent.  But  the  Government  need  only 
give  you  bonds  that  would  bear  1  percent,  or  not  anything  at  all. 
Mr"  Lee.  Then  vou  favor  paying  high  rates  of  interest  in  order  to 
sell  the  bonds  during  the  war.  and  allow  profiteering? 
Mr.  Wiley.  I  certainly  don't  lavor  profiteering. 
Mr.  Lee.  How  can  you  get  It  sold  If  you  don't  make  it  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Well,  that  Is  a  matter  which  I  think  the  American 
people,  once  they  are  aroused  to  the  stakes  that  are  In  the  game, 
win  come  through  with  nicrly. 

Mr.  Lee  It  cost  us  $84.000000  to  aroiLse  them,  and  all  the 
volunteer  work  we  could  do  before,  and  some  boupht  who  couldn't 
hold  them.  They  gave  them  up.  and  the  bonds  w\  und  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks  with  a  profit  to  them  and  a  loss  to  the  little 
fellow. 

Mr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  argument,  and  I  have  also 
heard  that  If  you  are  going  to  get  an  income  in  a  nation,  you 
can't  strangle  the  source  of  that  income.  Let  me  show  you.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Treasury  this  year  that  we  have  an 
Income  of  $70,000,000,000.  as  I  said,  and  that  will  produce  under 
present  Income  taxes  $2,500,000,000.  But  If  our  Income  .'^hould  go 
up  to  $90,000,000,000  during  a  period — and  that  Is  what  wc  are 
thootlng  for,  more  business — then  under  the  present  scale  we 
would  get  income  taxes  of  $5,700,000,000.  Now  what  we  are  after 
is  Income  so  that  the  income  it.self  will  cut  the  load  of  carrying 
the  prepare dness  program.  In  other  words,  we  don't  want  to  Just 
borrow.  If  we  keep  en  borrowing,  we  are  Just  going  to  have  obli- 
gations for  our  children  and  grandchildren  to  pay. 

Now  by  using  our  heads  we  realize  that  stjnietlmes  too  many 
checks  operate  to  check  the  flow  of  the  stream;  the  same  thing 
applies  in  tiie  economic  flow  in  our  Government. 

Mr  Bone  You  are  almost  going  to  have  to  meet  wartime  con- 
ditions here  if  we  follow  the  program  laid  out  for  us  now.  I 
think  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the  implications  of  this  suggestion 
of  50  000  airplanes.  It  takes  a  crew  of  30  men  to  take  care  of  one 
airplane.  If  we  have  50  000  planes,  that  means  1.500.000  men  In 
the  standing  Army  to  handle  the  airplane  program  alone.  And 
they  want  750.000  In  the  Regular  Establlhhmcnt  That  means  two 
and  a  quarter  million  men  under  arms  In  the  United  States,  and 
if  you  folk:^  have  any  idea  what  that  costs  you  had  better  revise 
your  estimates.  The  cost  would  be  staggering,  and  that  Is  a  peace- 
time program. 

Chairman  Gf.antk  We  have  another  question  from  the  audience. 
Mr.  Milton  Hoffman  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  from  the 
floor.  If  a  number  of  men  wl.sh  to  live  In  a  house,  some  of  them 
owning  the  materials  to  build  the  house  and  others  being  capable 
of  doing  the  con.structlon  work  on  the  house.  Isn't  it  Just  that  all 
of  them  contribute  of  that  which  is  needed  to  build  that  house? 
And  we  have  the  wherewithal  in  the  United  States  to  build  our 
defense,  wo  have  the  material  and  the  labor  It  should  be  re- 
quired of  both  the  owners  of  the  material  and  the  owners  of  labor 
to  contribute  in  proportion  toward  the  building  of  an  adequate 
defens?  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bone.  I  agree  with  that;  but  even  If  wc  do  that,  the  problem 
is  how  to  solve  the  tax  problem. 
Mr.  Wiley.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  that  by  the  kind  of  taxstlon  that  I  have 
tried  to  advocate  tonight,  that  Is  taxation  with  Justice,  a  Just  tax, 
and  It  Is  going  to  take  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  entire  Congress,  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
work  out  a  fair  and  Just  tax.  but  the  result  of  It  Is  to  bring  about 
the  result  that  Is  desired  by  the  gentleman  who  Just  asked  this 
question. 

Mr  Lee  But  even  after  you  have  got  your  stiff  tax  program.  X 
still  insist  if  you  fight  a  major  war  you  are  going  to  have  to 
borrow.  If  you  borrow,  then  when  you  ask  p>eople  to  lend  are  you 
going  to  put  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  on  a  mandatory  basis  If 
they  buy.  And  if  they  buy  those  bonds  on  a  voluntary  t>a8is.  are 
you  going  to  leave  it  to  them  how  much  they  buy?     Then  will 
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not  the  richest,  who  by  training  are  more  accustomed  to  res^t- 
ing  a  patriotic  and  emotional  appeal,  buy  less,  or  else  will  they 
not  be  motivated  by  pressure,  honor,  patriotism,  or  any  of  those 
lair  vardsUcks  of  determining  the  amount  of  money  which  eacn 
one  should  lend?  And  are  you  going  to  use  the  profit  incentive 
or  are  you  going  to  use  a  system  to  find  out  the  financial  ability  ol 

each  person  to  lend?  4.  ,   »„ 

Mr  Brown  Senator  Lee.  I  agree  with  you  that  If  we  get  Into 
war  it  U  going  to  be  necessary  to  borrow  For  the  defense  pro- 
gram it  may  be  necessary  to  borrow  a  little,  but  by  no  means 
would  it  be  necessary  to  resort,  in  my  Judgment,  to  the  extrerne 
measure  provided  In  your  bill.  But  if  we  go  into  war.  then  It 
may  be  necessary  to  do  something  along  the  lines  you  suggest,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  suggested  that  bill  to  Congress 
for  consideration  if  that  unfortunate  time  ever  comes. 

Mr  BcvE.  Let  me  suggest  to  my  brethren  that  the  best  estimates 
we  were  able  to  obtain  at  the  Treasury  indicate  that  under  the 
measure  S  1885.  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
signed  I  believe,  by  all  of  the  gentlemen  at  this  table.  If  you 
were  having  the  Senate  consider  it.  it  would  have  raised  from  the 
Income  that  we  enjoyed  in  the  year  1928  some  nearly  $10.000000.- 
000  out  of  private  Income.  That  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr  Wiley.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  in  case  of  war  not 
only  life  but  the  property  of  the  nation  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation.  Our  disagreement  comes  in  relation  to  the 
mechanical  device  that  will  bring  atxjut  the  most  constructive 
results. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  You  have  been  list- 
ening to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion 
on  -Methods  of  Financing  National  Defense— and  War  if  it  Should 
Come  ' 

And  new  for  a  final  word  from  Mr   McCormlck. 

Announcer  McCormick  Thus  we  conclude  another  broadcast  In 
this  seasons  series  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

This  program  emanated  from  the  Willard  Room  of  the  Hotel 
WlUard.  in  Washington,  and  was  a  presentation  of  WOL,  In  co- 
operation with  WOR. 

In  the  interest  of  education,  there  are  printed  and  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  the  entire  proceedings  of  these  broadcasts     When  re- 
questing copies  by  mail,  please  enclose  5  cents  to  defray  postage  and 
mailing  expense.     Address  your  requests  to  station  WOL,  Washing- 
.   ton.  D  C. 

You  are  invited  to  witness  the  broadcast  of  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.     No  tickets  are  necessary. 

This  series  of  programs  is  arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore 
Granik.  radio  and  newspaf>er  commentator,  who  presided  as 
chairman,  and  originates  each  Sunday  through  the  facilities  of 
WOL  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Stephen  McCormick  speaking. 

This  la  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  REVIEW 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Granville  Clark, 
dated  May  16,  1940.  and  entitled  'Free  Institutions  and  the 
War."  published  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Review,  summer  1940 
number. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bill  of  Rights  Review — summer   1940   number] 

FREZ   INSTrrCnONS   AND   THE    WAR 

Is  there  a  clear  and  direct  relation  between  the  outcome  of  this 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  free  Institutions  as  we  know  them  in 
the  United  States?  Is  it  really  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
safeguarding  our  civil  rights — which  constitute  so  vital  a  part  of 
free  Institutions — that  the  Allies  shall  not  be  defeated?  If  so. 
how  important  is  It?  What  do  we  mean  by  an  Allied  "defpat"  or 
a  "serious  defeat"?  What  -^ould  be  the  effects  on  us,  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  upon  our  children  and  grandchildren?  If  we 
deem  it  vitally  Important  for  us  that  the  Allies  shall  not  be  seriously 
defeated,  what  shall  we  do  about  It?  If  we  conclude  to  do  nothing 
and  let  events  take  their  covir&e,  what  will  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States  If  Hitler  wins? 

These  are  the  crucial  questions  now  confronting  the  American 
people.    They  have  been  smothered  and  brushed  aside  and  evaded. 


But  now,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  they  return  inexorably  for 
an  answer:  and  at  last  they  must  now  be  faced  up  to  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  clarity  of  mind  we  can  command. 

We  affirm  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  have  and  do 
have  a  vital  concern  that  Germany  shall  not  decisively  win  this 
war  Wc  affirm  that  this  conclusion  rests  on  .solid  reasons.  We 
affirm  that  to  ignore  them  would  evidence  a  lack  of  reasonable  in- 
telligence unworthy  of  the  American  people  If  this  conclusion  be 
srund  the  further  issue  arises  as  to  what  we  can  and  should  do  to 
prevent  the  result  or.  alternatively,  to  meet  the  contingency  uf  a 
Hitler  victory  .  ^  ,1, 

We  discuss  these  points  briefly.  We  do  so  because  In  our  view  all 
other  public  questions,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  Ameri- 
can values  and  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  our  descendants,  sink  into 
insigiUflcance  before  them. 

Why  is  it  important  or  vital  to  us  that  the  Allies  shall  not  bo 
defeated?  We  cannot  discu.*^  that  question  until  we  know  whereof 
we  speak  when  we  mention  "defeat."  If  we  mean  only  that  after 
a  prolonged  struKgle  neither  side  can  impose  its  will  on  the  other, 
and  that  a  "negotiated  peace"  is  concluded,  that  is  one  thing  which 
wcuid  be  sericu:,  enough  for  us  and  the  world.  But  if  we  mean  an 
Allied  defeat  of  the  same  character  and  scope  as  that  suffered  by 
Germany  in  1918,  it  is  a  situation  the  implications  of  which  have 
been  clearly  envisaged  by  only  a  .small  fraction  of  our  people.  It 
Is  of  this  latter  contingency  that  we  speak. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  wliat  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  in  the  sense  mentioned,  would  really  mean  It  is  hard 
because  the  consequences  for  the  whole  world  would  plainly  be  so 
vast  and  for  the  United  States  so  grave  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  we  tond  to  shrink  even  from  contemplating  them.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  wise  or  prudent  any  longer  to  hide 
ciir  heads  in  the  sand. 

Will  anyone  be  so  naive  as  to  .suppose  that,  if  Nazi  Germany 
compels  the  Allies  to  submit  as  completely  as  did  Imperial  Germany 
on  November  11,  1918.  the  Imposed  terms  would  be  less  severe? 
Surely  we  can  now  all  see  that  they  would  be  far  more  sweeping 
and  ruthless.  In  the  supposed  contingency  it  Is  certain  that  the 
Allied  naval  fleets  and  most  if  not  all  of  their  merchant  fleets  would 
be  surrendered  or  destroyed,  their  air  fleets  taken  over,  their 
armies  disbanded  Thus  they  would  be  literally  helpless  before  the 
enemy.  It  Is  difficult  or  impossible  then  to  perceive  why  virtually 
any  desired  demands  could  not  be  imposed  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  surrender  of  all  colonial  possessions  or  even  the  dominions 
could  be  resisted  with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands  (which  we  must  prevent)  and  the  pos.slble  exception  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  we  might  prevent. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  could  stop  the  actual  occupation  of  a  dis- 
armed England  and  France  and  their  subjection  to  virtually  the 
.same  status  as  western  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  If  anyone  is  so 
disturbed  as  to  revolt  at  this  possibility,  has  he  not  forgotten  the 
power  of  modern  weapons — the  machine  gun.  the  tank,  and  the 
airplane — in  the  h^nds  of  a  ruthless  enemy  against  an  unarmed 
people,  no  matter  how  brave  or  how  numerous? 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  would  prevent  the  complete  occupancy  or 
domination  of  all  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  of  all  Africa,  per- 
haps in  conjunction  with  Italy  which  would  have  become  a  sub- 
oidtnate  partner  in  the  divi.sion  of  the  spoils.  It  is  hard  to  .see  in 
truth  why  the  whole  world  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
not  be  held  or  completely  dominated  by  three  great  authoritarian 
powers — Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
free  government  could  exist  outside  of  North  America  and  Latin 
America  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  England  and  France,  disarmed  and 
held  in  bondage,  could  revive  their  power  for  generations,  if  at  all. 
If  this  whole  picture  be  deemed  too  dark,  let  the  flaw  be  pointed 
cut.  But  let  us  squarely  meet  the  hypothesis  of  a  serious  defeat  for 
the  Allied  powers  Instead  of  any  longer  sidestepping  the  Issue  with 
loose  or  w;shful  thinking 

The  putting  of  the  ca.se  does  not  Imply  that  we  believe  these  dire 
results  must  come  to  pass.  It  does  mean  that  they  may  come  to  pa.ss 
and  that  there  is  sufficient  possibility  of  their  occurrence  to  Justify 
and  require  immediate  consideration  of  our  course. 

What.  then,  would  be  the  position  of  the  United  States  If  a  serious 
defeat  of  the  Allies  had  actually  occurred  either  because  we  had 
turned  our  backs  and  dene  nothing  to  stop  It  or  becau-se  our  aid 
was  too  late  cr  Incfifcctlve? 

It  is  as  certain  as  possible  that  In  the  event  of  an  Allied  defeat  as 
serious  as  that  imagined  we  would  not  permit  Germany  to  occupy 
the  British  West  Indies.  We  would  without  doubt  have  to  take  over 
(either  directly  or  as  agent  for  the  Pan  American  Union)  Bermuda. 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad,  and  other  British.  Frtnch.  and 
Dutch  pos.'essions  In  the  West  Indies.  Rather  than  have  Greenland 
in  German  hands  during  the  coming  air  age.  we  would  tr>'.  at  least, 
to  take  over  Greenlnnd.  and  probably  Iceland,  both  of  which  would 
otherwise  fall  to  Germany.  In  short,  we  would  secure  our  ctitposts 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  would  enter  a  firm  alliance  with 
Canada,  and  perhaps  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  their  inde- 
pendence survived.  We  would  seek  to  cement  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  to  turn  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  Into  a 
solid  defensive  alliance.  At  the  same  time  wt^  would  proceed  to  arm 
en  the  sra  and  in  the  air  on  a  scale  never  dreamt  of  in  this  country 
in  time  of  peace,  to  organize  cur  Industry  and  train  our  young  men, 
especially,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  for  service  In  the  air. 

There  is  no  real  chance  that  the  United  States  would  "lie  down" 
In  a  dangerous  world  in  which  the  rule  of  force  alone  had  Jtist 
triumphed.  The  American  people,  while  highly  unmilltary,  are 
by  no  means  luiwUluig  to  fight  when  definitely  threatened   (which 


Is  a  Ttry  different  thing);  and  w«  worild  not  wish  to  go  down 
without  a  struggle  With  all  the  measures  Just  mentioned,  and 
considering  our  vast  resources  of  materials  and  of  resourceful  men. 
we  might  well  organize  a  power  that  could  stand  off  the  world 

But  even  if  by  a  great  effort  we  could  organize  that  power  what 
must  also  give  us  pause  Is  the  consequences  to  the  American  way 
of  life  that  would  be  Involved  If  we  stood  virtually  alone  In  a 
violent  world  In  which  the  efficacy  of  force  had  been  demonstrated. 
In  the  material  rcalra  what  would  It  cost  to  defend  our  interests 
and  commitments  In  such  a  world?  The  mere  money  cost  for 
military  and  naval  preparation  alone  would  amount  to  not  less 
than  ten  to  fifteen  billlcns  of  dollars  per  annum  The  figure  may 
eeem  fantastic  but  let  us  consider  together.  We  are  about  vo 
spend  over  t3.00  ).000  000  per  annum  now  while  at  this  writing 
the  fleets,  the  air  forces,  and  the  armies  of  the  Allies  are  mainly 
Intact  If  those  forces  have  varushed  and  we  starxl  alone,  is  It  not 
certain  that  a  modern  "two-ocean  navy"  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale  would  be  deemed  essential  and  would  be  approved  by  the 
virtually  unanimous  consent  of  the  people?  Ls  It  not  certain,  too. 
that  our  air  force  would  need  to  be  multiplied  on  a  vast  scale, 
our  Armv  enlarged  and  equipped  with  modern  weapons,  our  young 
men  put'  in  training?  Is  It  not  certain  that  universal  compulsory 
service  would  be  deemed  necessary  almost  as  a  matter  of  course? 
Are  not  these  things  clear?  If  not,  what  alternative  would  there 
be  except  submission  to  the  enormous  military  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  dominant  pwwers? 

These  things  in  our  land  of  high  wages  and  prices  cost  money. 
Even  in  the  last  year  of  peace  England  was  spending  for  arma- 
ment a  stim  equivalent  to  seven  to  nine  billions  of  dollars  per 
annum  for  us;  and  her  preparations  were  even  then  insufficient. 
How  cctild  we  with  any  degree  of  safety  do  less?  It  is  as  sure  as 
pc»6lble  that  from  the  standpoint  of  taxation  alone  our  people 
would  be  subjected  to  burdens  never  before  even  thought  of. 

But  It  would  be  In  the  intangible  field  of  American  values  that 
the  real  revolution  would  come.  The  necessary  preparation  would 
involve  organization.  The  pick  of  our  young  men  would  be  in 
uniform:  our  industry  would  be  largely  harne.ssed  to  military 
preparation  much  as  was  Germany's  from  1933  to  1939.  We  would 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  tension  and  pre.ssures  for  conformity 
would  necessarily  lncrea.se  Under  the  pressure  of  self-preserva- 
tion many  of  our  customary  liberties  would  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted It  would  be  a  counsel  of  despair  to  say  that  this  would 
be  the  end  of  the  American  way.  We  can  even  have  faith  that 
In  spite  of  a  va.st  organization  of  the  national  life  we  could  still 
retain  most  of  our  e.s.sentlal  liberties.  But  one  thing  Is  certain — 
that  the  tensions,  the  pressure,  and  the  dangers  to  free  Institu- 
tions would  be  such  as  we  have  never  encountered  and  that  the 
avoidance  of  this  condition  of  affairs  Is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

If  this  diagnosis  Is  sound  what  should  be  done?  Obviously  the 
prevention  of  an  Allied  catastrophe  Is  the  remedy.     But  how? 

It  may  be  that  there  Is  still  time — though  not  for  long — by 
measures  short  of  war  to  ftxmlsh  sufBclent  aid  to  the  Allies  to 
forestall  the  consequences  we  have  envisaged.  We  believe  that  It 
Is  In  our  purely  Belfl.<^h  national  Interest  to  take  these  measures 
at  once.  Being  weary  of  vague  generalities — such  as  "we  should 
Bympathl7>e  with  the  Allies  and  help  them"  but  without  .specifying 
In  what  manner— we  offer  the  following  concrete  suggestions: 

First  Repeal  the  Johnson  Act  so  ae  to  permit  private  loans  to 
the  Allks  If  we  really  want  them  not  to  be  defeated,  what  dif- 
ference does  It  make  that  years  ago  they  defaiilted  on  their  vast 
debts  from  the  last  war?  What  difference  does  It  make  either 
If  we  detm  them  unjustified  In  the  default^ — a  question  upon 
which  opinions  will  always  differ?  If  we  really  believe  that  It 
Is  In  our  national  interest  that  they  shall  not  be  defeated  is  It 
not  common  sense  to  aid  them  at  least  with  private  credit  volun- 
tarily supplied  by  our  citizens? 

Second.  Let  the  law  that  prohibits  Americans  volunteering  in 
the  Allied  armies  be  forthwith  repealed  Since  there  are  aviators 
and  others  who  feci  the  call  to  serve  against  Hitler  why  should 
we  forbid  it?     Their  aid  might  be  Invaluable. 

Third.  Let  our  Government  facilitate  In  every  way  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Allies  of  the  most  modem  planes  and  arms  we  can 
supply.  Let  no  "secrets"  be  withheld:  let  permission  be  given 
freely  for  the  sale  or  charter  of  our  shipping  In  order  to  safe- 
guard Their  lines  of  supply  by  sea;  let  our  Government  see  that 
the  term.s  of   these  charters  and  sales  are  reasonable. 

Fourth.  Let  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  stop  entirely  the  export 
ol  copper,  tin.  rubber,  and  other  war  materials  to  Russia  or  other 
countries  whence  these  materials  may  find  their  way  to  Germany. 
It  16  said  that  a  principal  "leak"  In  the  blockade  is  through  Vladi- 
vostok. If  so.  stop  It  What  sense  does  It  make  to  aid  with  war 
materials  the  formidable  enemy  of  the  Allies— if  we  really  wish 
them  to  be  saved  from  defeat?  Incidentally,  let  us  cease  our  ob- 
jections to  the  opening  of  our  malls — a  right  which  we  virtually 
conceded  in  1916  and  one  which  Britain  cannot  afford  to  forego 
without  handicap.  Let  us  cease  enforcing  such  a  technicality  as 
requires  exported  war  planes  to  be  hauled  across  the  Canadian 
border  by  horses. 

Fifth.  Let  our  Government  see  to  the  doubling,  at  lea^t,  of  our 
merchant-shlp-buildlng  capacity  so  that  in  a  long  war  a  new  supply 
of  ships  may  be  forthcoming  to  Insure  communications  Let  these 
new  ships  be  sold  or  chartered  to  the  Allies  on  reasonable  terms, 
without  profit. 


Sixth.  Let  a  great  public  discussion  be  begun  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  gcrcrnmental  grants  to  the  Allies,  so  that,  when  they  are 
needed,  public  opinion  may  be  formed  and  the  Congre.ss  can  act 
quickly.  Let  this  question  relate  to  outright  grants,  not  loans. 
For  what  is  the  vise  of  piling  up  new  debts  that  we  know  cannot  be 
repaid?  Let  discussion  proceed  also  as  to  other  ways  of  private 
and  governmental  help,  that  would  place  our  full  resources,  short 
of  actual  military  participation,  at  the  dlsfxssal  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Invaded  small  nations  Let  Congress  remain  In  session  con- 
llnuou.'ly.  so  that   it  may  respond  to  the  national  need. 

All  these  measures  would  be  "short  of  war,"  in  the  sense  that  they 
would  involve  no  military  action  There  Is.  Indeed,  no  tise  in 
saying  that  they  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  impartial  neutrality. 
But  let  the  Nation  first  decide  whether  It  is  a  major  national  in- 
terest that  the  Allies  shall  not  t>e  defeated.  II  so.  It  follows  that  we 
ought  not  to  fool  ourselves  by  pretending  to  be  strictly  neutral 

It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  sav  whether  the  application  of  all 
measures  short  of  military  participation  would  turn  the  scale. 
However,  this  is  no  sound  reason  why  these  measures  should  not 
be  forthwith  applied.  Meanwhile  let  there  be  a  searching  national 
debate  as  to  whether  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  go  further; 
and  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  by  what  means;  or  whether  we  shall 
stop  at  measures  short  of  military  action  and  permit  the  war  to 
come  out  as  it  may. 

In  any  event,  simultaneously  with  the  measures  and  public  dis- 
cussion Just  mentioned,  it  will  be  only  common  sense  greatly  to 
enlarge  eur  own  military  preparations  and  to  solidify  our  national 
unity.  Ordinary  prudence  requires  that  the  Nation  should  get 
ready  to  play  an  effective  part  whatever  the  national  decision  may 
be.  If  that  decision  t>e  to  take  a  military  part  in  the  war  It  Is 
apparent  that  our  contribution  should  not  be  "too  little  and  too 
late."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decision  be  not  to  participate 
with  arms  it  is  none  the  less  vital  that  we  prepare  to  meet  the  vast 
threat  with  which  we  would  be  confronted  In  the  contingency  of  a 
catastrophe  to  the  Allied  cause. 

We  submit  that  the  foregoing  represents  a  coherent  program 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  a  matter  of  mere  common  prudence — 
If  wc  really  value  our  safety  and  our  Institutions. 

If  It  be  said  that  such  a  program  tends  toward  war.  as  compared 
with  a  policy  of  drift  and  strict  "neutrality."  we  deny  the  proposi- 
tion. We  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  avoid  military  participation 
In  this  war.  For  how  could  any  responsible  person  be  r-ABh  enough 
to  advocate  war  except  to  pre.serve  our  Integrity  and  our  free  Insti- 
tutions? But  we  sincerely  believe  that  full  aid  to  the  Allies  with- 
out mllltarv  participation,  accompanied  by  greatly  Increased  piepa- 
rutlon.  Instead  of  drifting  us  toward  active  war  constitutes  the 
best  chance  of  avoiding  it  Rather,  we  submit.  It  is  the  "blind  iso- 
lationists" and  the  extreme  pacifists  whose  views,  if  they  prevailed, 
would  most  likely  create  a  situation  in  which  the  American  people, 
as  a  last  resort,  would  find  themselves  involved  In  mortal  combat  or 
In  a  complete  revolution  of  the  national  life  as  a  means  of  self-pres- 
ervation. 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  facing  up  to  the  facts  of  l*fe  In 
the  world  of  today  Many  have  been  blind,  many  111  informed  In 
last  September  President  Conant.  of  Harvard,  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Landon  said  that  if  the  Allies  "are  defeated  by  a  totalitarian  power 
the  hope  of  free  institutions  as  a  basis  of  modern  civilization  will 
be  Jeopardized."  For  this  conservative  and  sensible  observation  he 
was  criticized  as  a  "warmonger."  Will  there  be  anyone  to  have  that 
effrontery  now? 

Now,  at  last,  even  the  most  blind  of  us  knows  what  the  thought- 
ful and  Informed  knew  from  the  start — that  this  is  a  cruel  and  a 
bitter  war  And  even  the  most  Ignorant  must  now  perceive  that  a 
German  victory,  with  all  that  It  would  imply,  would  be  a  grave 
threat,  if  not  to  our  Immediate  safety,  at  least  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  '  \merican  way"  of  life.  Yet  our  public  opinion  has  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  It  realizes  the  full  measure  of  the  issue  and 
before  It  will  be  able  to  form  coherent  Ideas  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Most  of  all  should  those  who  really  care  for  the  Integrity  of  free 
Institutions  and  our  civil  rights  encourage  their  countrymen  to 
consider  well  what  is  at  stake  Above  all  others,  whatever  their 
vlrws  on  domestic  questions — whether  so-called  radicals  or  liberals 
or  conservatives — men  and  women  devoted  to  the  basic  principles 
of  American  life  should  be  most  alive  to  recognize  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  faced  with  the  gravest  threat  from  abroad  that  they  have 
ever  been  called  on  to  meet. 

It  Is  willingness  to  face  the  facts,  to  think  them  out.  to  use  our 
knowledge  and  foresight  and  Imagination,  that  most  of  all  Is  needed 
now.  W"lll  our  people  rise  to  the  occasion?  We  should  like  to  give 
a  clearly  optimistic  answer  but  cannot  do  so  On  the  dark  side  it 
was  recently  said:  "The  United  States  is  dangerously  unprepared 
In  its  mind.  Its  economic  organization,  and  In  Its  defenses  to  survive 
the  twentieth  century  "  On  the  brighter  side  we  can  remember  that 
we  have  not  In  the  past  been  helpless  In  emergencies  when  we  saw 
the  light  in  time. 

We  can  be  neither  confident  nor  hopeless  as  to  whether  the 
American  people  will  show  stifflcient  Intelligence  and  resolution  to 
meet  this  crisis.  We  only  know  that  our  first  duty  Is  humbly  to 
confess  our  past  complacence  and  blindness  and  humbly  pray  that 
the  clear  vision  and  courage  of  the  best  days  of  our  past  will  return 
to  us  anew 

CRANVIU.X  CLAAJK. 

Mat  16.  1940. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    SPEECHES    BY   HON.    HENRY    F.    ASHURST. 
OF    ARIZONA.    AND    TELEGRAMS 


Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.   President.   I   a£k   unanimous   con-   j 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  short 
excerpts  from  speeches  I  have  delivered  in  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  an  entry  in  my  diary  made  on  October   14.   1918, 
and  a  number  of  telegrams  I  have  received  urging  American 

aid  to  the  Allies. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
In  thk  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Wednesday.  May   22,   1940 

AMERICA 

Mr.  AsHU!isT.  Mr.  President 

Mr    Clark  of  Missouri.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr    A.SHU3ST.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  if   the  Senator  will 

ix-rmit  me.  ^     „  t 

Mr    Cl.^rk  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 

Arizona  interrupt  me  at  any  time. 
Mr.  AsHfRST.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  already  announced  myself  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  Senate  I  am  opposed  by  two  or  thr-;e  able  candidates.  I  wish 
It  understood  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  po  home  in  order  to  look 
after  my  political  fortunes  when  one  of  the  most  acute  crises  in 
history  is  uoon  the  human  race.  I  am  not  Just  now  paying  much 
attention  to  whether  or  not  I  return  to  the  Senate,  nr.xist  as  I  desire 
to  do  so.  Whether  or  not  I  am  returned  is  of  such  small  Importance 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  compared  to  the  present  posture  of 
world  affairs  that  I  am  willing  to  remain  here  In  Washington  11  It 
win  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  country. 

The  President  may  safely  be  trusted.  He  has  with  such  almost 
telepathic  ability  horoscoped  the  situation  as  to  our  foreign  affairs 
ihat  we  may  well  trust  him.  Trusting  the  President,  however,  does 
net  oxcxise  us  from  performing  our  constitutional  functions. 

Mr  Clark  of  Misso\iri.  I  entirely  apree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trusting  the  President.  Everyone 
tnist.s  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  emergency  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  In  this  situation,  and 
as  to  Congress  performing  its  own  plain  duty. 

Mr  AsHURST.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  f;o  home,  weary  and  tired 
us  I  am  here,  I  shall  vote  against  adjourning,  and  shall  protest 
against  any  adjournment,  so  long  as  we  have  any  ftirther  duties 
here. 

Mr.  AsHXTRST.  Mr.  President,  for  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate 
at  this  critical  hour  I  make  due  apology.  :\nd  the  contribution  I  now 
propose  to  make  will  be  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  speech  I  delivered 
in  the  Senate  over  23  years  ago.  to  wit,  on  April  4.  1917.  which  speech 
will  be  found  in  volume  55,  part  1,  of  the  Congreswional  Record  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  plagiarists  In  this  world,  history  is 
the  most  persistent.  History  Is  constantly  repeating  herself.  I  now 
read  from  my  23-year-old  speech,  as  follows: 

•'Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  great  not  simply  and  solely 
because  of  her  vast  area,  but  because  she  never  seeks  revenge — she 
simply  demands  justice  Our  Government  came  Into  life  not  only 
as  the  fulfillment  of  the  bright  dream  of  liberty-loving  persons, 
but  as  the  fulfillment  cf  a  task  as  well.  Our  free  States  are  net 
mere  abstract  longings  for  Justice  and  pence,  for  when  the  States 
were  formed  these  abstractions  and  longing  were  galvanized  into 
life  and  translated  Into  communities  sec-king  concrete  justice  and 
liberty. 

'Civil  liberty  on  this  continent  was  a  worthy  but  denied  and 
baffled  sentiment  until  It  became  articulate  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  Declaration  Itself  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  eloquent  and  accurate  recital  of  the  philosophy  cf 
liberty  except  that  Its  principles  were  vivified  and  enforced  by  the 
American  patriots.  Liberty  cannot  survive  if  it  does  no  more 
than  parade  around  In  nightgown  and  slippers  locking  for  comfort, 
safety,  luxury,  and  ease.  When  democracy  is  attacked  It  must  repel 
fcrce  with  force.  Democracy  will  not  survive  if  In  times  of  danger 
it  does  no  more  than  preach  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  ncnre- 
sista:.ce,  simper  sentimental  regret  over  a  deadly  wound  it  receives, 
and  with  lusuous.  soft-expressicned  eyes  view  with  pensive  mel- 
ancholy decisive  action  aimed  for  Its  destruction. 


"If  we  are  to  keep  our  Nation  powerful  for  good  In  the  affairs  of 
men  and  continue  to  work  out  the  altruistic  problems  to  which 
our  country  was  dedicated,  we  must  present  to  other  natioris  an  un- 
weakened  fiber,  a  courage  both  moral  and  physical,  a  mlr.d  free  from 
trash  and  slush,  flexed  muscles  and  thews  that  have  not  been 
debilitated  or  degenerated  by  sensuality,  security,  and  luxury. 

"Our  governmental  sys-tem  is  and  was  Intended  to  be  one  which 
shaU  be  nourished  bv  the  individual  instead  of  one  which  shall 
nourish  the  individual.  The  individual  should  give  strength  and 
sustenance  to  the  State,  not  receive  strength  and  sustenance  from 
the  State  It  is  easy  and  pleasing  to  Indulge  in  smug  complacency 
and  self-deception  and  thus  evade  the  unwelcome  thought  of  na- 
tional defeat  or  degradation,  but  it  Is  neither  wise.  Judicious,  nor 
statesmanlike  to  do  so.  It  is  wiser  and  safer  to  be  on  guard  and 
preclude  all  possibility  of  danger  than  to  hide  our  fears  of  danger 
In  the  secret  recesses  of  our  closets. 

"We  are  living  in  a  dav  of  wonders.  Gigantic  events  are  coming 
so  rapidly  that  they  tread  upon  each  others  heels,  and  among  the 
lessons  being  taught  is  the  fact  tha'.  men  may  be  heroes,  but  unless 
they  are  drilled  their  heroism  will  end  only  in  unavailing  martyr- 
dom Our  mountains  are  filled  with  copper  and  Iron  ore.  but  these 
cannot  Instantly  be  converted  Into  battle  craft.  Preparation  and 
vigilance  onlv  can  work  the  necessary  changes.  Men  do  not  ascend 
to  eminence.'  strength,  and  power  by  a  single  leap  or  by  growing 
overnight.  It  is  only  by  steady  tread  that  a  man  moves  up  the 
rough  and  rugged  path  to  success.  Those  who  reach  eminence  and 
distinction  are  they  who  subject  their  lives  to  the  fires  of  intellectual 
and  physical  endeavor.  Success  and  efficiency,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
come  only  after  many  years  of  anxious  striving  and  long-sustained 
effort.  He  who  expects  something  for  nothing  has  already  begun 
to  decay.  There  is  nothing  worth  Lossessing  that  we  get  without 
effort.  To  compensate  the  world  for  what  we  use  Is  the  profound 
law  of  all  life.  Libertv.  security,  p)eace,  health,  and  happiness  must 
be  paid  for.  We  must  face  problems  as  they  are  presented,  not  as 
we  should  like  to  have  them  presen'.ed. 

•So  It  is  with  a  nation.  It  holds  its  place  and  preserves  Us  liberty 
only  by  never  becoming  careless  and  by  never  despising  nor  under- 
rati'ng  nor  running  from  an  opponent.  Ever  suice  the  days  of  the 
children  of  Noah  men  have  sought  to  build  them  a  tower  which 
they  might  ascend  in  a  day  of  trouble  and  thu>  escape  the  hard- 
ships and  the  clash  and  din  of  this  world.  But  such  cannot  be; 
under  Natures  haish  yet  profound  laws  we  must  meet  and  over- 
come dangers  and  perform  duties:  we  cannot  build  a  tower  lofty 
enough  to  take  us  above  and  beyond  the  trials  and  duties  of 
this  life. 

"In  the  annals  of  every  nation  It  has  frequently  been  necessary  to 
protect  innocence  and  peace  by  vigorous  action.  Persons  who  think 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  are  bound  to  know  that  this  is  not  a 
world  of  atitomatic  righteousness  and  self-acting  Justice.  Innocence 
alone  is  not  sufHcient  to  protect  the  Innocent. 

"No  man  making  a  pretense  tov/ard  statesmanship  would  for  a 
moment  assert  that  it  would  be  moral  or  righteous  for  us  Inertly  and 
supinely  to  sit  by  and  twiddle  melting  notes  on  a  harp  of  peace, 
the  while  our  progress,  spiritual  and  material,  our  liberties — the 
most  cherished  deposits  conlided  to  human  hands — the  blessings 
of  our  industry,  the  fruits  of  our  toil  and  self-denial,  were  being 
subverted  or  annihilated.  It  is  hororable  and  righteous  to  oppose 
with  force  those  who  forcibly  attempt  to  subvert  and  destroy  any  of 
the  attributes  which  adorn  and  elevate  humanity, 

"A  government  designed  to  make  life  pleasant  for  Its  people  Is 
frequently  obliged  to  take  some  immediate  measures  to  insure  the 
survival  of  Its  people.  Sometimes  in  a  nation's  history  It  Is  required 
to  be  fearless  as  well  as  careful. 

"Surely  no  one  could  quarrel  with  those  luminous  souls  who  advo- 
cate peace  at  any  price.  I  respect  them,  but  I  am  not  of  them.  In 
their  hearts  repose  sentiments  of  love  for  all  mankind.  They  be- 
lieve that  Mars  is  dead  Instead  of  red.  They  think  they  perceive 
this  earth  to  be  a  beautiful  temple  within  which  are  walled  peace, 
contentment,  and  plenty;  a  temple  domed  with  rosy  hues;  a  tem- 
ple within  which  turmoil,  strife,  and  struggle  are  blackballed,  and 
from  which  all  crime,  vice,  cupidity,  hate,  envy,  rage,  and  revenge 
arc  banished  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more.  They  see.  however, 
a  vision  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.  Evil  things  constantly  assail  man 
on  this  mundane  sphere.  Envy,  deceit,  fraud,  force,  foaming  re- 
venge, livid  tires  of  malice  and  hate,  bigotry,  cupidity,  greed,  lust 
for  world  power,  and  kindred  evil  passions  inveterately  attack  the 
human  heart  and  must  be  combated,  not  surrendered  to.  The  lib- 
erties of  our  citizens — yea.  our  very  security  in  the  future — will  be 
preserved  by  public  servants  who  have  their  eyes  to  the  sea.  not  by 
those  who  have  their  ears  to  the  ground. 

"If  our  country  is  to  retain,  as  I  believe  she  will,  her  historic 
position  as  the  leader  and  noble  pioneer  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress and  human  liberty;  if  she  Is  to  remain  the  beautiful  exemplar, 
we  must  keep  her.  in  senate,  in  court.  In  camp,  in  field,  and  in  home, 
true  to  the  principles  upon  which  she  was  founded. 

"Wliat  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if.  by  keeping  an  unpunctured  skin. 
It  rots  its  heart?  What  shall  It  profit  a  nation  to  keep  a  full  pocket 
and  lose  its  soul?  America  must  not  only  rear  temples,  build  cities, 
ccnquer  deserts,  enchain  the  bolts  of  Olympian  Jove,  hew  down 
mountains,  and  harness  waters  that  pour  destructive  floods:  she 
must  als^i  heal  sore  wounds,  crush  bigotry  and  race  hatred,  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  endov.-  the  youth  of  the  land  with  standards  of  ccura- 
geotis  patriotism,  and  constantly  pour  fourth  her  long-enduring 
strength  for  the  vindication  of  American  rights  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  Justice  on  these  shores." 


In  THE  Senate  or  the  Untted  States, 
March   30.  19i8 

SEA   POWEK 

Mr.  AsHTT«sT.  Mr.  President,  It  was  sea  power  that  saved  Rome 
from  Greece 

It  was  sea  power  that  saved  Greece  from  Persia. 

It  was  sea  power  that  gave  to  the  Phoenicians  the  ronunand  of 
the  ancient  maritime  woild.  Sea  power  built  up  the  far-flung 
commercial  empire  of  Carthage  Sea  power  made  Athens  ruler  of 
vast  territories,  and  It  was  sea  power  that  made  the  Rome  of 
antiquity  mlstre?s  of  the  civilized  world.  Rome  could  not  have 
subsisted  without  her  sea  power,  because  nearly  all  her  wheat 
came  overseas. 

When  Spain  had  great  sea  power  she  dominated  Christendom: 
and  Spain's  decline  began  when  storms  and  British  seamanship 
wrecked  her  great  armada. 

The  sea  power  of  the  American  Colonies  with  the  sea  power  of 
Prance  won  the  Am.^rlcan  Revolution, 

Although  it  would  seem  that  Napoleon's  domination  was  broken 
at  Waterloo,  his  defeat  really  took  place  in  1805.  when  Lord  Nelson 
off  Cape  Trafalgar  destroyed  the  combined  French  and  Spaiiish 
fleets  and  prevented  the  invasion  of  England.  The  naval  blockade 
defeated  the  American  Confederacy. 

During  the  World  War  the  Allies  would  have  starved  had  it  not 
been  for  sea  power 

Extracts   From    Diary   or    Hon.    Henry   F.    Ashurst,    of    Arizona, 
Under  Date  of  October  14.  1918 

,  Monday.  Oct(A>€r  14,  1918 

When  the  Senate  convened  the  galleries  were  empty  (no  visitors 
allowed  because  of  lnfluensw\);  the  sun  shone,  but  the  day  was 
cold.  Senators  charged  that  Wilson  had  softened  toward  Ger- 
many and  that  (by  opening  correspondence  with  the  German 
Government)   he  was  resuming  "note  writing" 

Senators  were  mystified,  as  the  President  had  not  taken  any  of 
them  into  his  confidence.  Many  feared  that  the  President's 
"altruism  ■  would  lead  him  to  a  reply  to  Germany  that  would  lack 
directness.  We  knew  that  an  ambiguous  reply  would  chill  the 
ardor  of  the  people  and  depress  the  Liberty  loan.  The  strain 
was  enormous;  the  rumors  were  that  the  President's  mind  was  not 
made  up.  so  I  resolved  upon  my  own  course;  I  called  an  automo- 
bile and  went  to  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  White  House,  where 
the  President's  secretary.  Mr  Tumulty,  read  me  a  three-page  letter 
he  had  Just  sent  to  W.  W.  urging  that  a  firm  reply  be  sent  to  the 
German  note.  Mr.  Tumulty's  letter  was  eloquent  and  embraced 
a  coherent  plan  for  future  peace.  I  then  dispatched  a  note  to 
W.  W  .  saying  that  I  was  In  the  E:zecutive  Offices  and  desired  an 
Interview  with  him  He  received  me  graciously:  we  exchanged 
salutations    whereupon  the  following  dialogue  took  place; 

"Sen.  H.  F.  a.  Mr  President,  you  might  as  well  know  in  advance 
that  I  am  going  to  say  plain  and  unpleasant  things.  The  time  for 
plain  talk  is  here. 

"Pres  Wilson.  Why.  my  dear  fellow,  sit  down  and  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter 

"Sen  H  F.  A.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  the  press,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  nervous;  they  expect  and  desire  that  you  demand  an  'un- 
conditional surrender'  of  the  German  armies  Please  give  assur- 
ances that  your  reply  to  the  German  note  will  be  one  that  will 
meet  America's  expectations.  If  your  reply  should  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  American  spirit,  you  are  destroyed.  It  is  now  widely 
feared — indeed,  charged  in  the  Senate — that  by  your  'notes'  to  the 
German  Government  you  are  signing  away  with  the  pen  much  of 
the  advantage  that  our  valorous  soldiers  won  with  the  sword. 

"Pres  Wilson.  So  far  as  my  being  destroyed  is  concerned.  I  am 
willing,  if  I  can  serve  the  country,  to  go  Into  a  cellar  and  read 
poetry  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  am  thinking  now  only  of 
putting  the  U  S.  into  a  position  of  strength  and  Justice.  I 
am  now  playing  for  100  years  hence;  I  laid  down  my  terms  to 
Germany  in  my  fourteen  "points  speech  to  Congress  on  January 
8th  last,  and  in  my  4th  of  July  speech  and  my  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 27th  When  Germany  fully  meets  our  terms,  we  are  through. 
Can  It  be  that  the  people  do  not  remember  my  fourteen  points 
and  my  speeches  of  July  4th  and  September  27th? 

"Sen  H  F  A  No.  Mr  President;  they  do  not  remember  the 
details  of  those  speeches 

"Pres  Wilson    Well.  I  remember. 

"Sen  H.  F  A  Mr  President,  It  Is  feared  everywhere  that  an 
armistice  would  permit  Germany  to  gain  some  advantage  by 
diplomacy  that  she  could  not  obtain  mUltarlly. 

"Pres  Wilson  I  am  not  making  armistices,  they  must  be  left 
to  the  commanders  in  the  field. 

"Sen  H  F  A  Do  you  Intend  to  demand  that  Alnace  and  Lorraine 
shall  be  restored  to  Prance? 

"Pres  Wilson  Read  my  speech  of  January  8th.  1918.  wherein  I 
said:  "The  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  In  the  year  1871  In  the 
matters  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  be  righted.'  Now  what  was 
that  wrong?     It  was  the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"Sen  H  F  A.  "Hie  Allies  should  demand  of  Germany  a  ship  for 
every  ship  sunk  by  the  German  submarine. 

"Pres.  Wilson.  Such  matters  can  be  left  safely  to  the  peace  treaty. 

"Sen  H  F  A  Mr  President,  you  should,  as  a  symbol,  require  the 
German  commander  actually  to  deliver  his  sword  to  General  Foch, 
Halg,  or  Pershing  In  Berlin. 

"Pres.  Wilson    Why? 


"Sen.  H    F.  A    Because  symbols,  next  to  habit,  most  powerfully 
Influence  human  beings." 

'He  then  asked  me  to  speak  in  the  Senate  and  say  that  the  coun- 
try need  have  no  fear  as  to  what  he  would  do.  I  started  to  leave, 
and  told  him  I  was  "somewhat"  cheered  He  said.  "Why  are  you 
only  'somewhat'  cheered?  "  And  I  told  him  that  his  failure  to  de- 
mand unconditional  surrender  would  give  him  leisure  in  which  to 
read  poetry,  and  that  he  would  read  It  In  a  cellar  to  escape  the 
cyclone  of  the  peoples  wrath,  and  I  then  walked  out. 


Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 
Hon    Henry  F   Ashltist. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D    C: 
Urge    giving    Allies    direct    aid    with    every    bit    of    war   materia] 
available. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M   Anoerego. 


Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F.  Ashltwt, 

The  Capitol.  Wa.'<hington.  D.  C: 
Seems  imperative  United  States  forward  Allies  all  possible  military 
equipment  immediately  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Our 
national  interests  directly  involved  and  situation  critical.  Above 
has  unanlmovis  endorsement  of  our  entire  personnel  and  their 
families. 

Tombstone  Mining  Co. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Abhukst. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  In  favor  of  selling  or  giving  to  the  Allies  everv  bit  at  war 
material  and  other  equipment  that  can  be  made  Immediately  avaU- 
able  to  them.    Vote  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 

Charles  O'Conor  Roberts, 
1327  North  Fourth  Avenue.  Tuacon,  Ariz. 


Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 
Hon   Henry  F.  Ashttist. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.<:hington,  D.  C: 
Urge    giving   Allies   direct    aid    with    every   bit   of   war   material 
available. 

Florence  L.  Pond. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Ashttrst. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D    C  : 
Urge    giving   Allies   direct   aid    with    every   bit    of   war   material 
available.  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Nosek. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Ashtjrst. 

Senate  Office  Building.   Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge    giving    Allies    direct    aid    with    every   bit   of   war    material 
available. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hardcrave. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  F.  Ashurst, 

Senate  Office  Building.   Wa^shington.  D.  C: 
Urge  repeal  of  neutrality,  complete  and  immediate  aid  for  Allies. 

William  De  Cook. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  F   Asiittrstt. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge    giving   Allies   direct   aid   with    every   bit   of   war   material 

«^'^^^'^»^^«-  J.  J.  Kelley. 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  €,  1940. 
Senator  Ashur.st. 

United  States  Senate  Building: 
I  hope  you  will  support  any  program  to  send  all  possible  aid  to 
the  Allies,  whether  they  can  pay  or  not. 

MtmiEL  Reynard. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 
Senator  Ashi-rst. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Have  President   give  direct   aid   to  Allies  now.     Notify  Congress- 
man MuRDOCK  and  Senator  Hatden. 

Rev.  OscAE  L.  SMrrn. 

Tucson.  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 
Senator  Henry  Ash'urst, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  vote  to  rush  every  possible  help  to  Allies. 

Ethel  A   Hopkins, 
Editor,  Hoofs  and  Horns. 

„  .  Tucson.  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Henry  Ashurst, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Many  Ixere  think  we  should  send  all  our  planes  to  the  Allies  free. 

Mrs.  C   M   Wood. 
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Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 

Benator   AsHmsT. 

Washington,   D.  C: 
Please  vote  for  any  direct  aid  to  the  Allies. 

HESBEHT    P.^TN'TER. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

Benator  Hexrt  P.  AsiruRsr, 

The  Senate,  Wa.'^hington,  D.  C: 
We  want  direct   and  Lramediate  aid  sent  to  the   Allies,   please. 

LocAN    Family. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

SlNATOa     ASHURST, 

Washington.   D.   C: 
Suggest  every  aid  to  Allies  to  stop  Germany. 

**  Dr.   C.  A.  SCHOFTELD. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

Senator  Henrt  Ashurst, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  you  to  use  your  influence  in  having   this  country  supply 
Immediately  all  available  war  material  to  the  French  and  British. 

Frederick   B.    Patterson. 


Tucson.  Ariz  .  June  6,  1940. 

Hon.  Henry  F   Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate: 
To  defend  our  own  country  I  beg  you  to  rend  equipment  to  Allies 
before  It  is  too  late  and  we  are  left  alone  and  friendless  in  a  world 

lull  of  enemies.  _       ^  ,.  ^ 

^^-^  Fred  C.  McCormick. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

S^Tifttor  AsHxmsT '. 

Urge  all  possible  material  assistance  be  rushed  to  Allies. 

^  ^  W.  P.  McClelland. 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon    Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Si'uation  necessitates  neutrality  repeal.     Complete  entry  In  war. 

Speed  necessary.  ^     ^ 

Ruby  L.  S.\wtelle. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Hon  Henrt  F  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
For  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  United  States,  lef  s  declare  war. 

James  M.  Sawtelle. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

Senator   Ashurst. 

Washington.   D    C: 
Aid  Allies  now.     Outlaw  Communist  Party  now.     Act  today. 

C.  M.  Lee. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  P    Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Ume  repeal  of  neuUaiity  law  and  immediate  help  for  Allies. 
*        *^  J.  D.  McNabb. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst: 

Urge  United  States  Immediately  give  Allies  direct  aid. 

Louise  Otis. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 

Senator  Ashurst. 

Washington.   D.   C: 
For  God  s  sake,  sell  or  give  arms  to  Allies. 

Vic  Grctttth. 


Senator  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate: 
Give  Allies  every  aid  possible. 


Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Florence  and  Albert  Gorman. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashttrst, 

Care  United  States  Senate: 
You  must  flght  in  Congress  to  back  up  France  and  Britain  imme- 
diately with  all  our  material  resources.    Thank  you. 
Your  consllluent, 

James  Riglet. 
3255  East  Speedway. 

Benson,  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 
Senator  Henrt  P.  Ashttrst. 

United  States  Senate: 
Strongly  urge  all  poBsible  direct  aid  to  Allies  Immediately. 

J    G.  P    Speiden. 
K.  I.  Jordan. 


Tucson,  Aeiz.,  Jutic  6.  1940. 

Hon.  Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D   C  : 
Urge  immediate  utmost  participation  Army.  Navy  in  Rid  of  AII.es. 

J.  B.  Tenney. 

NocALES,  Ariz.,  June  8.  1940. 

Hon.  Henry  F   Ashurst: 

The  members  of  the  locnl  American  Loglon  po.«:t  respectfully  rrqiiost 
that  voti  use  your  Influence  to  cut  red  tape  and  enact  Immediate 
legislation  to  aid  Britain  and  France  by  sellmg  them  any  and  all  war 

supplies  that  they  may  need.  .  ^  .    .      „ 

Merrill  Knapp,  Adjutant. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  8.  1940. 

Senator  AsHmsT. 

Wa.shingtcni.  D.  C: 
Please  give  Allies  all  aid  possible,  airplanes,  tanks,  etc. 

J.   J.   Keilet. 
W.  C    Peppine. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 

Senator  Ashur.'St: 

Strongly  urge  immediate  dispatch  all  possible  war  aid  to  Allies. 
*  -^  K.    McEwEN. 

A.    McEwEN. 

Douglas,  Ariz..  June  7,  1940. 

Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
In  the  interest  of  democracy,  members  of  Mount  Morlah  Lodge. 
F.  and  A.  M  ,  Douglas,  Ariz.,  urge  munediate  material  assistance  be 
given  the  Allies. 

W    R.  PiNKERTON, 

Worshipful  Master. 

Douglas.  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F  Ashitist. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  are  heartily   in  favor  of  sending  all   war  supplies   as  fa.'^t  as 
posi-lble  to  the  Allies,  especially  airplanes,  tanks,  rifles,  and  ammu- 
nition. 

Douglas  Labor  CotTNciL, 
E    F.  VicKERSs  Secretary. 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F.  AsHtrRST, 

Washington.  D    C  : 
Strongly  urge  shipments  as  fast  as  possible  of  all  war  materials 
to  the  Allies,  especially  airplanes,   tanks,  and   gtms. 

Douglas  Typographic  Union, 
E.   F.   Vickers,  Secretary. 


Douglas,  Ariz..  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst, 

Washington.  D    C  : 
Urge  you  to  hasten  legislation  shipment  airplanes,  tanks,  and  all 
war  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

Millers   Cafe, 
Steve  Pry  or. 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Heartily  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  hasten  shipment  of  air- 
planes,  tanks,  rifles  and  all  war  supplies  to  the  Allies  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Ben  Levt. 


Douglas,  .\riz.,  June  7.  1940. 
Senator  H.  F    Ashur.st, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D   C  : 
Urge   you   give   immediate   unlimited   aid   to   Allies   without   any 
question  as  to  payments  or  credit. 

Brotherhc    d  of  Railway  Clerks.  Lodge  No.  716. 

Douglas.  Arlz.,  June  7,  1040. 
Hon.  Henry  F   Ashurst, 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
We  urgently  request  you  to  use  all  your  Influence  to  promote  Im- 
mediate aid  to  the  Allies  of  every  kind  and  cla.ss  without  reserve. 

The  B.^rbers  Union 
OF  Douglas. 
C    C    Edwards. 
Secretary.  Local  735, 

J.  W.  RODGERS. 

President. 


Douglas.  Ariz..  June  7,  1940. 
Hon.  Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst, 

Washington,  D    C: 
Urgently  request  you  to  give  all  assistance  possible  In  hastening 
equipment,  munitions,  and  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

Thirty  Registered  Votebs,  Employees,  Gadsden  Hotel. 
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Douglas,  Ariz  ,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F   Ashurst: 

P.ease  do  ever>thmg  in  ycur  power  to  rush  planes,  tank.';,  and  all 
otlier  war  materials  to  the  Allies  before  it  is  too  late 

MiKX  E.  Simon  Co. 

Douglas,  Ariz  ,  June  7 ,  1940. 
Hon   Benatcr  Heney  P   Ashurst, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urgently  request  you  to  give  all  assistance  possible  in  hastening 
equipment,  munltlous,  and  supplies  to  the  AUics 

P.  O    Mackey. 

Gadsden  Hotel. 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  June  7 ,  1940. 
Hon.  Htnrt  F  Ashurst, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  undersigned  American  citizens,  urge  that  Congress  adopt 
measures  that  will  permit  the  Government  to  furnish  the  Allies 
with  available  war  niaterial,  .such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other 
equipment,  to  be  sent  to  them  Inunediately.  We  also  urge  that  Con- 
gress remain  in  session  until  this  crisis  is  over. 

H.  E   Moore.  W    A    Nuwlin.  R    E.  Northup.  Gladys  L    Brlttaln. 
Pearl  Abies,  Ruth  Dcrry,  C.  C.  Wolf,  Mary  McMilleu. 


Tucson,  Ariz  ,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst, 
&  nator  Hatden. 
Representative  Mut.dock. 

Senate  Chamber.  M'ashington.  D    C: 
As   a   voter,   urge   United   States   render   Immediate   aid.   flnanclaJ 
and  munitions  of  war.  to  England  and  France  In  freedom's  cause. 

Malcolm  Middltton. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1040. 
Senator  Henry  Ashitlst, 

Washington.  D   C  : 
Help   the   .\Uies   now   with   amniunltion,   machines,   money,   food, 
and  medication.     Destroy  nazi-lsm.     Save  democracy  and  humanity. 

Isaac  YirrrE 
Harry  Grubes. 
Joseph  Elherg. 
Hyman  Cornell. 

Tucson,  Ariz  ,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F   Ashurst. 

L'ritffd  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Begin    America's    defense    by    immediate    aid    to    Allies.      Abolish 
pretense  of  neutrality     Send  all  possible  material  aid  to  France  now. 
Helen    .S     Nicholson.    Julia    Atkinson,    Keyes    AUrg^ra    Frazler, 
Helen   Wetmore.   Ralph  Wetmore,  E    L    Wttinorc,  Oralia 
So7A.    CiiU)ert    Soz;t.    Mannuel    Soza.    Nclle    Miller.    Mable 
Hill.  Louise  M    Hoffman.  Charles  C    Hoffman,  R    L    Par- 
ker    Ben    Anderson,    Mrs.    Raymond    Booth,    Raymond 
Booth 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

Wa.^hington,  D.  C: 
We  ask  you  to  give  England  and  France  every  assistance. 

Mart  Kannallt. 
LrciLE  Kannallt. 
Vincent  Kannallt. 
-        Leo  Kannally. 
Ndl  Kannally. 

Oracle,  Am. 

Nocalis,  Ariz,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F    Ashurst. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  Patagonia  Civic  Association  you  are  urged  to 
support  any  sound  movement  whereby  our  Government  can  furnih 
Britain  and  France  with  war  materials  and  other  equipment  or 
supplies  as  may  be  made  immediately  available  to  them  without 
involving  the  United  States  in  an  open  declaration  of  war  rr  oihrr 
cause  that  might  necessitate  tills  Government  to  furnish  manpower 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

H.  B.  Rices,  Acting  Secretary. 

Tucson,  Ariz  ,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F   Ashurst, 

Washin0cm,  D    C: 
Please  supply  immediately  to  Allied  armies  all  armaments  pop.slble. 

Franz  Ebeeiiard. 
'  Lucy  Eberharo. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1040. 
Hon.  Henry  Ashurst, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C  : 
The  undersigned  urge  ycu  as  our  representative  to  do  all  In  your 
power  to  aid  the  Allies  by  furnishing  them  with  every  bit  of  war 
material  that  can  be  made  Immediately  available  to  them  by  United 
States.  Please  relay  tins  me.s&age  to  Senator  Hayden  and  Repre- 
sentative Murdoch. 

W.  H  McConnlco,  Joseph  Hlgglns,  Joseph  D.  McAlle.ster, 
Chas  A  Logan.  Wm  Mlsbaugh.  Wm  J  Weaver.  Paul  E. 
Laos.  J  W.  Chappell.  Frederick  O  Knlpe.  Geo.  F.  Foster, 
S.  E   GrUnes,  T   O.  BaUie,  W.  Fred  Kain. 


Ttxtson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon    HrNRY  P    AsHUR.«rr. 

Arizona  Senator.   United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D    C  : 
I  urge  Congress  remain  In  session  until  world  affairs  calm  down, 
also  Congress  retain  control  over  National  Guard 

O.  E    GLovm.  Attorney. 

TtJcsoN,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashitrst, 

Washington,  D    C: 
We.  the  undersigned,  earnestly  request  you  to  exert  every  effort 
to   Induce   our   Government    to   furnish   Great   Britain    and    France 
with  all  available  war  materials  and  any  other  assistance  possible 
to  give  them 

Power  &  Home  Equipment  Co..  A.  C.  Sears,  president;  A.  L. 
Ball.  J.  V.  Hirt.  Roy  Lowry.  Louise  Lowry.  Lawrence  J. 
Haves,  Paul  N.  Elmqiust,  J.  H.  Camer.  Elizabeth  A. 
Sears.  P    V.  D.  Neff. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Jurie  6,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  Ashurst. 

Wash.ington,  D.  C  : 
I    am    chairman    of    thr    war    relief    fund    drive    of    the    Tucson 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  and  as  such  I  should  be  perhaps  neutral 
but  jXTSfmaliy  I  am  In  favor  to  send  to  the  Allies  Immediately  all 
war  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  spare. 

Jan  Dixmks. 

Tucson,  Ariz  ,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  Ashltist. 

Washington.  D    C: 
I  urge  you  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  Allies  immediately. 

Mary  Torrancs. 

i  Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 

Henry  Ashttrst. 

Senator.  Washington.  D    C  : 
Urge  immediate  and  effective  aid  to  allied  armies  in  aircraft  and 
munition.":      Repeal   present   Neutrality   Act.     Do  something   before 
it's  too  late. 

Cliftord  R    and  Grace  McPall. 

Tucson,  Ariz,,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  .Ashurst. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Give  Allies  all  planes  and  armament  we  can  spare 

John  W.  Smith. 
Marian  S    Smith. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Senator  Ashurst. 

The  Senate  Building.  Wa.'^hington,  D.  C: 
Hoping  you  will  favor  all  measures  giving  direct  aid  to  Allies. 

Grace  Gale. 


Henry  Ashurst,  Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6.  1940. 

Washington.  D   C: 
Arizona  citizens  expect  your  utmost  efforts  to  Immediately  send 
every  available  bomber,  tanks,  and  guns  In  America  to  the  Allies. 
Remember  Chamberlain's  mistake. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Tweed. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senator,  Washington.  D.  C  : 
My  entire  organization  and   myself  urge  you  use  your  influencs 
In  helping  the  Allies  every  way  possible. 

George  Chauncy, 
Manager,  Tanner  Motor  Tours. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Henrt  P    Ashurst, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Give  the  Allies  all  possible  supplies  In  the  way  of  planes,  ammu- 
nition, and  machinery. 

Frank  B.  Ricketts. 

Tucson,  Ajuz..  June  6,  1940. 
Hon    Henry  Ashurst, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C: 
This  camp  supports  unanimously  a  program  of  ftimLshlng  imme- 
diately to  the  Allies  ammunition  and  equipment  at  present  avail- 
able, shipments  to  continue  as  last  as  same  can  be  produced  without 
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Injury  to  our  own  armament  program.    Members  of  this  camp  offer 
their  service  in  any  capacity  acceptable.  „      a 

Camp  Ben  Daniels.  No.  8. 

U.  S.  w.  v.. 
C.  A.  Bruce,  Commander. 

Tucson,  Arez..  June  6,  1940. 

Hon    Henry  Ashttist. 

Senator  from  Arizona.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  immedlale  material  a:d  in  every  possible  way  to  Allies. 
°  Richard  A    Morse. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Senator  Ashurst, 
Senat<,r  Hayden. 
Rcprpyentatlvf'  Murdotk. 

Senate  Chamber.  Washington.  D.  C: 
As  a  voter  uriie  United  States  render  immediate  aid.  financial  and 
munitiuns  of  war.  to  England  and  Prance  in  freedom's  cau.se 

Elizabeth  Daggett. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  June  6,  1940. 

Senator  Ashttist. 

The  S>nute.  Washington.  D    C: 
Let  us  give  unrestrictedly  what  we  can  spare  of  our  war  machines, 
our  surplus  foods,  and  other  necessary  resources  that  may  aid  the 
Allies  in  prcjsecuting  their  war  against  Germany.    With  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  good  health.  I  remain  yours  very  truly. 

W.\RREN  William, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  7.  1940. 
Senator  Henry  Ashutist, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Kindly  rush  legislation  to  get  needed  equipment,  rifles,  airplanes, 
and  ammunition,  to  the  Allies. 

J.  J.  Thornber. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst. 

The  Senate  Building.  Washington.  D   C  : 
Bag  you  support  all  measures  glvlnE;  direct  aid  to  Allies. 

M.\RG.VRRETTE    R.    TANNER, 

Road  Box  2751,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  AsHtmsT. 

Senator  from  Arizona.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
American  Legion.  Tucson,   Ariz.,   demand   you  support   all   legis- 
lation to  assist  Allies  short  of  going  to  war. 

Lee  Garrett. 
Commander,  Morgan  McDermott  Post,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  Ashurst. 

Washington,  D    C  : 
I    thoroughly    approve    of    sending    at    once    all    possible    United 
States  Army  and  Navy  planes,  guns,  and  other   munitions  to   the 
Allies. 

Smcerely, 

Reginald   Jenney. 

Tucson.   Ariz..  June  6,   1940. 
Senator  Henry  P  AsHtmsT. 

Senate  O^ce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
Urge  United  States  policy  changed  that  our  Government  may 
furnish  Britain  and  France  all  war  material,  svich  as  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  all  other  fighting  equipment  whatsoever,  as  may 
be  needed  by  them  and  can  be  made  immediately  available  by 
us      Approve  course  recently  suggested  by  Senator  Pepper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Davy. 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst. 
Senator  Hayden. 
Representative  Mltidock. 

Senate  Chamber.    Washington.    D.   C  ■ 
As  a   voter   urge   United  States   render   Immediate   aid.    financial 
and  munitions  of  war.  to  England  and  France  In  freedom's  cause. 

Burcharo  F.  Tiemann. 

Tucson.  Aaiz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  AsHtmsr. 
Senator  Hayden. 
Representative  Mtnuxxrx. 

Senate  Chamber.   Washington.   D.   C: 
As  a    voter   urge   United   States   render    immediate   aid.   financial 
and  munitions  of  war.  to  EIngland  and  Prance  in  f  reedom  s  cause. 

DoasEY  Mercer. 


Tucson.  Araz  ,  June  6,  1940. 

Senator  Ashurst, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.'^hington.  D.  C: 
Furnish    England    and    France    all    war    materials    Immediately 
available  In  United  States  with  Godspeed 

Arthur  E  Skillicorn.  Gforge  Albright.  Lucille  Cheney,  A  H 
Stra.s.-er.  J  H  Gooding.  A.  Nikas,  F  M.  De^hinley,  B  E. 
Wcx>ds.  Wm  H  Powers.  W  H  Johnsron,  George  Sk.llicorn. 
John  W.  Gibson.  S  M  Stinscn.  J  S  Hardwicke.  M  R. 
Rutledgo,  S.  O  Miller,  R  Wright  Riussell.  R.  Flanagan. 
P  J  Dccesare.  B  F  Bfrry,  P  D.  Frick.  L.  D  Park.  Dan  V 
Cronin,  B.  E  Berry.  I.  Prcsnky.  Omcr  K.  Ar.deison.  M  E. 
Beard.  R.  L.  Martin,  Clinton  M.  Gower.  Ruth  Webster. 


Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 
Hon    Kenp.y  F    Afhuti-st. 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
We  urge  you.  Senator  Hayden.  and  Representative  Murdock. 
render  every  possible  aid.  financial  and  munitions  of  war  of  all 
kinds  and  classes,  to  the  Allies  immediately.  Also  urge  that  you 
eliminate  all  disturbing  red  tape.  Furthermore,  request  this  Na- 
tion discard  our  preten.se  of  neutrality,  and  announce  unequivo- 
cally the  fact  that  we  intend  to  render  every  po.-sible  aid  and 
assistance  at  this  critical  moment  to  England  and  France.  Please 
inform  those  mentioned  above. 

SoLTH  Side  Civil  Club, 

A.   L.   GUSTETTER.    M     D  , 

Presid^'nt. 


Senator  Henry  Ashurst. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Give  Allies  all  possible  aid. 


Phoenix,  Ariz..  June  9,  1940. 


George  Toole y. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  Jurie  9,  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst. 
Senator  Hayden, 
Congressman  Muudock. 
Wa,shington,  D    C  : 
Plea.se  give  the  Aliies  all  aid  that's  possible,  consisting  of  tanks, 
airplanes,  etc. 

Fred  C.  Carrilo. 

Douglas.  Ariz..  June  8.  1940. 
Hon    Henhy  F.  Ashutist, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  undersigned  American  citizens  urge  that  Congress  adopt 
measures  that  will  permit  the  Government  to  furnish  Allies  with 
available  war  material,  such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other 
equipment.  We  feel  such  available  war  materials  should  be  sent 
to  the  Allies  immediately,  and  that  Congress  remain  in  session  until 
this  crisis  is  past. 

Carl  H.  Cole 

W   S  Sthlotzhauer. 

E   W   Ray 

J    R    Frost. 

M    J    Arnold. 

WW   Cross. 

Douglas,  Ariz..  June  7,  1940. 
Hon   Henry  F  Ashurst. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Wish  to  advise  you  that  I  strongly  favor  our  Government   being 
permitted   to  furnish  the  Allies  with  all  possible  war  material  and 
equipment  so  that  same  be  made  available  to  them  immediately  and 
before  It  Is  too  late  to  help  them  and  ourselves. 
Regards 

P.  G    Beckett. 

Douglas.  Ariz.,  June  8.  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F   Ashuust, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  earnestly  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can  to  rush  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  war  materials  to  the  Allies. 

Knights  or  Columbus,  Douglas  Coitncil. 


Douglas,  Ariz..  June  7 ,  1940. 
Srnator  Henry  Ashurst 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Send  Allies  materials  they  want  now.    Don't  wait  too  long. 

Bill  Allen 
Henry    Valencia. 
James  Benson. 


Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  7 ,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F  Ashurst, 

Washington.  D    C: 
We  Implore  you.  in  the  name  cf  God.  humanity,  and  America,  to 
give  all  possible  aid  to  the  Allies  immediately.     Their  failure  i.^  our 
disaster. 

Sol  Gerbex. 
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Tucson.  Abtz  .  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  Ashuk.st. 

Vnitd  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Because  of  America's  Interest  in  the  preaervatlon  of  democratic 
Ideals,  may  I  urge  cooperation  of  tbe  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  as  promptly  as  possible,  planes  and  othor 
equipment  to  the  Allies  V^ictory  of  dictatorships  would  be  major 
catastrophe  that  would  Jeopardize  freedom  as   we  know  It. 

AuTtED  Atkinson. 
President,  Vnii^ersity  of  Arizona. 

Tucson,  Ariz,  June  7.  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst. 
Senator  Hayden, 
Congressman   Murdock. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Allies,  consisting  of  airplanes, 
arms,  and  ammunltloii. 

Maximo  E.  Soto. 

'  Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  €,  1940. 

Senator  Ashuilst. 

Senate,    Washington,    D.   C; 
Urge    giving   Allies   direct   aid,    planes,    and    any    necessary    war 
materials. 

Mrs.   K.  BOTD   MO<mEHEAD. 

Tucson,  Akiz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  Ashurst. 

Senate.   Washington,   D.  C: 
Urge    giving    Allies    direct    aid.    planes,    and    any    necessary    war 
materials. 

I  George  W.  Ferguson. 

Tucson.  Akiz..  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  P.  A.'^HtnisT. 

Wa.^hington,  D.  C: 
Strongly  urge  that  the  administration  and  Congress  immediately 
take  nece^^ary  measures  to  ship  to  the  Allies  all  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  other  equipment  now  on  hand,  even  to  the  extent  cf 
stripping  ourselves.  In  our  opinion.  It  is  imperative  that  action 
be  taken  at  once. 

GEoacE  T.  and  Joice  M   Fisher. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  6,  1940. 
Senator  AsHmsT, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Send  Allies  all  materials  possible. 

Philip  Posnee. 

BisBEE.  Aaiz .  June  8.  1940. 
Hon.  Henry  F    Ashurst. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Let  me  tirge  that  you  provide  Immediate  pa.'sane  of  legislation 
whereby  cur  Government  may  furnish  to  the  A! lies  war  material 
and  equipment  This  material  cr.n  be  replaced  before  we  shall  need 
It  but  England  and  France  are  sorely  in  need  of  material  and 
equipment  and  we  should  do  this  much  for  those  who  are  In  our 
frcnt-llne  trenches,  and  I  feel  definitely  the  Congress  should  stay 
In  session  until  this  terrible  crisis  has  passed.  We  must  realize  our 
terrible  danger. 

FoLSOM  Moore 

June  8,  1940. 

To  Hen.  POI.SOM  Moonr. 

Editor.  Pi5>>er  Daily  Ret~tcv,  Bisbee,  Ariz.: 
Your  patriotic  telegram  appreciated.  You  are  correct  in  your 
conclusions  War  and  Na%7  Departments  seem  to  be  moving  with 
celerity  In  forwarding  the  materials  and  equipment  before  it  is  too 
late.  You  are  also  correct  in  your  conclusion  that  Congress  should 
remain  In  session  to  perform  Its  duties  and  should  neither  dodge 
nor  ab.indon  its  respcnslbllltlcs. 
Kind  regards, 

Senator  Ashl'rst. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  7,  1940. 
Senator  Henry  F   AEHtntsT, 

The  Senate.  Washtngton.  D  C: 
We.  the  undersigned  members  of  Tucson  Typographical  Union, 
will  heartily  approve  any  plan  which  will  provide  an  abundance  of 
planes,  tanks,  munitions,  medical  supplies,  food,  etc  .  for  the  Allied 
forces  Immediately.  We  believe  that  relegating  red  tape  to  ob- 
livion fcr  accomplishment  of  above  will  preclude  interference  with 
our  national  economic  situation  in  the  future.  Request  support  of 
yourself  and  colleagues  for  immediate  action. 

John  Douthlt.  Bud  Slmms.  Grover  Unn.  Art  Fountain,  Will 
Prancl-s.  Luke  Enclnas.  Ptancls  Smith.  Harley  Shaw.  Mart 
Landros.  Ted  Wallace.  Gewge  Byus.  Jr.,  SoUls  Runnels. 
Robert  Hunter.  Charlie  Hill.  Jr.,  Harold  Rcyaltey.  George 
Cocke,  Ted  Carty.  Gilbert  Tully.  Art  Warner.  Frank  Free. 
0<»orge  Meskell,  Albert  Tully,  W.  F.  Quesenbury.  Jack 
Gay.  Al  French.  A.  H.  Davis. 


Satporo,  Asiz..  June  7,  1940. 
Hon    Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

United  States  Senator,  Wa.<thington.  D.  C: 
We,  the  undersigned  citizen.-^  of  Graham  County.  Ariz.,  feel  It  Is 
to  the  best  mterests  of  our  country  to  give  every  material  aid  to 
the  Allies,  short  of  actual  pr.rticipation  In  the  war.  We  urge  you 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  immediately  release  to  the  .Mlies  war 
materials  such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  needed  equipment 
that  can  be  replaced  If  the  Neutrality  Act  prevents  such  transfer, 
then  revise  the  Neutrality  Act 

S.  L  Crandall,  J  B  McNutt,  Charles  Wbughtal.  Fred  D. 
Jensen.  G.  B  Barney.  Harold  R.  McBrlde.  Spencer  Kim- 
ball, Geo.  'Vcngauiig,  Joe  Horowitz.  W  R.  Major.  D.  L. 
Ridgwny,  Orville  Green,  Lamar  Bellman.  Sadie  M. 
OBrvan.  Walter  Searles,  Amos  Cook.  Norman  Crockett, 
6  Bnnkerhoff.  U  W  Walton.  George  Goldstein.  M.  K. 
Jlmmle,  Leo  Cluff,  'Virgil  Burtcher,  Glen  Posev.  Mary 
Long  Carl  C  Kohn,  C  L.  Richards,  V.  P.  Richards,  E  D 
Householder.  Mae  O.  Curtis,  R  D  Lansden.  R  J  Boegen. 
H  Hamilton,  A  C  Leggett.  Leland  Branch.  A  E  OBrvan. 
Brooks  Baker.  D  M  Legp&rd,  Elliot  Long.  D  L.  Baker. 
J  L.  Hammond.  Jesse  Aldrete,  Roland  L.  Jenkins,  Wm. 
Day,  Dave  Wolfpon.  Eli  Krupp.  C.  M.  Clawson.  Jack 
Evans,  M.  Holbert.  F  B.  Rawson.  E  T  Kempton.  W  A. 
Peck.  J  Green  A.  Lieberwitz.  Andv  A  Blake,  Willard 
Pace  H  A  Waters,  F  B  Jacobson  Toed  Waughtal,  O.  A. 
Goldlng.  C.  P  Jchn  Mrs  W  B  Lewis.  W  B  Lewis.  Roxle 
Allred.  Duke  Morris  W.  H  Rlestem,  Mrs  Chrlsteen  Nor- 
man. Otto  Hagedorn,  Weldon  Birchfield,  Max  Wignall. 
Fred  Goodman  Daphna  Birchfield.  Hazel  Rattev.  Gerald 
L  Foot.  C  L  Roach  W  C  Rawson  M  Richmond  R  C. 
Williams,  F  P  Misak,  A  N.  De.«pain.  H  M  Carson,  Jr  , 
V  A  Lines,  Sam  Foote.  W  L.  Clare.  C  S  Conway.  Ruela 
Peine  Polite.  Archer  Stratton.  A.  C.  Rabb.  Martin  Toft, 
E    Clyde  Avey.  G.  A.  Rhoads.  Wesley  F.  Jones. 


Tucson.  Ariz.,  June  6.  1940. 
Hon.  HETOtY  F    Ashurst. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D   C  : 
In    favor    of    doing    everything    possible    for    Immediate    help    of 
Allies  before  It  is  too  late.     Delay  would  involve  calamity. 

John  Sicgle,  Dorothy  Sieglc,  Benjamin  Brunswick.  AlUe 
Mae  Payne.  Janette  Ludwig,  Otis  Plnnell.  Walter  Mur- 
phy, Lula  Payne  Carl  Morris.  Louise  Moms,  Fred 
Krivel.  Rosemary  Krivel.  Laura  Williamson.  Stanley 
Williamson.    Joseph    Beebee. 


Tucson.  Ariz  .  June  6,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Henry  F.  Ashltist, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D  C. 
We.  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the  United  States  Government 
must  assist  the  British  and  French  Governments  by  fu.-ni&hing 
them  all  available  war  materials  such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and 
other  war  equipment.  We  request  that  the  ncces-sary  action  be 
taken   Immediately. 

Frank  Drachman.  Edw.  G.  Gay.  Fred  L.  Blane.  Lucile  Jones, 
Geo,  W  Chambers.  W.  A.  Sage.  Jr..  M  M.  Garrett. 
Jchn  P.  Maclver.  H  C.  Lage,  L  B  Martinez.  Gllbeit 
Acosta.  Loui.'-  Renaud  Gonzalo,  T.  Urlas.  Htrman  Fields. 
Clara  M.  Schell.  W.  G.  Winter.  William  Davidson,  W,  P, 
Hearn,  F.  Orozco.  Jr..  H.  F.  Hint«>u.  Bernard  Heiner. 
Roy  Ellas.  Hobart  W.  Herron.  Frank  Rosas.  Charles  O. 
Gllfin.  Frank  Gallego.  M.  S  Van  Brundt.  Amalia  Terrazaa 
Conception  G  Soto.  Joe  Hubbard.  Jr  .  Elsie  Feuerman. 
Virginia  Hutton.  Georgia  Nunez,  R.  R.  Brena.  M. 
Nevares,  Sr..  Frank  J.  Cordis.  Grank  Grijalva.  Reuben 
Gold.  Antonio  Leon,  Lee  Jacobs.  Bertha  Celaya.  Carl 
Griffln,  Louis  Caballero. 


Commencement  Exercises  at  New  York  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

Of   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CHANCEIOR  HARRY  WCX3DBURN  CHASB 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  I>resident.  on  last  Wednesday,  June  6, 
1940.  I  enjoyed  the  honor  of  attending  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  commencement  exercises  of  New  York  University, 
which  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  my  alma  mater.    During  the 
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Impressive  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  the  distinguished 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  de- 
livered a  notable  address  calling  for  the  rededication  of  our- 
selves to  the  ideals  for  which  democracy  stands.  I  feel  that 
his  very  able  and  patriotic  appeal  should  have  widespread 
circulation.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  am  happy  to  greet  the  graduates  of  New  York  University  who 
have  now  received  their  degrees.  There  are  nearly  5.000  of  these 
degrees.  As  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  recently 
pointed  out  the  number  of  degrees  now  conferred  at  a  single  com- 
mencement by  Columbia  and  New  York  University  alone  now  equals 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  degrees  conferred  by  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  America  In  1900. 

You  who  have  received  these  degrees  represent,  in  your  origins. 
every  country  in  E^irope  and  every  continent  on  earth.  A  few  of 
you — comparatively  few  in  these  unhappy  days — are  here  as  visitors 
from  other  countries.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  you  have  led 
and  will  lead  your  lives  within  the  American  fra  lework.  Your 
ancestors,  whether  near  or  remote,  came  to  this  country  for  many 
reasons — religious  freedom,  enhanced  opportunity,  freedom  from 
racial  persecution,  love  of  liberty.  But  all  of  them  came  here  be- 
cause they  felt  that  America  offered  something  they  did  not  have 
at  home     It  was  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land  of  promise. 

You  have  come  to  this  moment  as  living  witnesses  of  the  fact 
that  that  opportunity  still  exists.  I  am  not  unaware — Indeed,  I 
have  reason  to  be  especially  aware — of  the  sacrifices  which  your 
families  and  yourselves  have  made,  in  many  Instances,  to  make  It 
possible  for  you  to  receive  these  defirrees.  I  honor  them,  and  you, 
for  these  sacrifices.  But,  nonetheless,  there  is  no  other  country 
on  earth  today  In  which  any  conceivable  sacrifice  would  have  made 
possible  for  most  of  you  the  education  which  you  enjoy.  Here 
Is  a  private  institution,  bound  by  no  ties  of  party  or  creed,  with  no 
discrimination  save  that  of  ability  and  fitness  No  matter  how  much 
Individual  colleges  and  universities  may  restrict  their  numbers  and 
specialize  their  student  bodies.  It  still  remains  true  that  the 
American  system  of  higher  education  as  a  whole  offers  a  more 
broadly  based  and  a  more  varied  educational  opportunity  than  has 
been  offered  In  any  country  at  any  period  of  the  worlds  history. 

If  you  ask  why  that  is  so,  there  can  be  only  one  an.swer.  Insti- 
tutions like  this,  opportunities  like  this,  exist  because  America  be- 
lieves It  to  be  important  that  they  should  exist.  And  we  believe 
this  to  be  important  because  we  believe  that  only  by  the  existence 
In  this  country  of  a  large,  well  educated,  well  disposed,  informed 
body  of  citizens,  trained  in  accordance  with  their  abilities,  and 
contributing  to  the  society  in  which  they  live,  can  our  free  insti- 
tutions. In  the  long  run,  be  preserved. 

There  Is  no  one  of  you,  no  matter  how  great  his  personal  sacrifices 
may  have  t>een,  who  Is  not  heavily  In  debt  to  the  social  order  which 
has  made  his  education  possible.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have 
been  bom,  and  to  have  grown  up.  in  a  society  which  has  put  at 
your  disposal  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  artistry  of  the  race, 
w^hlch  has  made  available  to  you  its  specialized  skills  and  techniques, 
which  has  encouraged  the  search  for  truth.  And.  more  than  that, 
this  system  of  education  has  not  sought  to  coerce  your  minds.  It 
has  sought  to  develop  you  Into  responsible  and  balanced  people. 
comp<'tent  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  arrive  at  sane  Judgments.  Our 
system  of  higher  education  may  be,  as  some  of  Its  critics  have  said, 
mass  education.  In  the  sense  that  It  attempts  to  educate  a  great 
many  people.  But  Its  aim  Is  certainly  not  mass  psychology.  Noth- 
ing is  more  abhorrent  to  It  than  that  regimentation  of  emotion  and 
will,  that  distortion  of  the  Intellect,  which  di.^poses  men  and  women 
to  follow  blindly  the  demagog  and  the  dictator.  It  Is  rather  cen- 
tered about  the  belief  that  the  Individual  has  worth  and  dignity, 
that  free  institutions  rest  on  our  ability  to  develop  free  people 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  directing  them. 

Now,  the  generation  to  which  the  majority  of  you  belong  has 
grown  up  In  a  confused  and  bewildering  world.  There  was  the 
profound  post-war  dislocation  of  the  twenties;  there  wa.«,  in  this 
country,  the  exaltation  of  materialism,  the  accelerated  and  hectic 
pace  of  life  in  every  field.  Then,  almost  overnight,  the  picture 
changed.  There  was  not  only  a  depression  In  Industry  and  agri- 
culture; there  was  a  depression  In  spirit.  Optimism  about  the 
future  gave  way  to  a  deep  pessimism.  For  the  first  time  In  our 
history  the  question  was  seriously  raised  in  many  quarters  whether 
an  ample  future  was  possible  in  this  country.  The  negative  aspects 
of  democracy  ha^e  been  kept  constantly  before  your  eyes;  unem- 
ployment, the  underprivileged,  failures  of  Individuals  highly  placed 
to  meet  their  public  respon.^lbillties,  friction  between  business  and 
Government,  insidious  appeals  to  prejudice,  voices  proclaiming  that 
democracy  was  an  outworn  way  of  life  have  resounded  both  here 
and  abroad. 

The  result  has  been  that  that  faith  In  oursrlvcs  which  has  been 
such  a  signal  characteristic  of  our  whole  history  has  been  tempo- 
rarily obscured.  There  has  been  abroad  In  the  land  a  spirit  of  de- 
featism w^hlch  some  day,  I  believe,  we  shall  look  back  upon  with 
wonder.  And.  more  than  this,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  question  moral  values.     Archibald  MacLeish  recently  pointed  out 


that  a  school  of  writers,  disillusioned  by  the  last  war  had.  'n  all 
honesty  written  about  war  in  such  a  vein  that  many  of  us  had 
become  so  cynical  that  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  see  that  there  are 
sometimes  moral  Issues  In  war.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  two 
university  presidents  have  publicly  stated  that  "good"  and  "bad 
were  words  which  meant  little  to  the  younger  generation  any  more. 

All  this  makes  up  a  depressing  picture.  It  is  well  that  a  people 
should  search  its  soul.  It  is  well  that  It  should  become  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  deficiencies  in  its  way  of  life  and  that  It  should 
tn-  to  correct  them.  But  loss  of  faith  in  ourselves  and  denial  cf 
moral  values— these  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  free  civilization.  If 
faith  is  gone  and  a  sense  of  moral  values  Is  gone,  then  no  expendi- 
tures for  adequate  national  defense  can  guarantee  our  future. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  these  things  are 
gone.  Surely  in  these  last  tragic  weeks  there  must  have  come  home 
to  everyone  of  us  a  new  sense  of  the  worthwhlleness  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  a  free  civilization.  Denmark  and  Norway  and  Holland  and 
Belgium  differed  In  many  details  of  their  culture  from  each  other  and 
from  ourselves.  But  they  were  like  each  ether  and  like  ourselves  in 
their  attempt  to  work  out  their  destinies  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  the  ideal  of  justice  In  the  social  order,  the  ideal 
of  morality  In  International  relationships. 

They,  and  we.  have  preferred  public  opinion  to  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  courts  of  Justice  to  the  Gestapo,  peace  to  war.  school 
and  the  university  to  the  labor  camp,  liberty  to  regimentation, 
the  public  forum  to  the  impositions  of  dictators,  the  right  of 
citizens  to  live  In  peace  together  to  the  persecution  of  men  and 
women  because  of  their  race  and  their  religion.  Who  among  us  Is 
there  who  can  honestly  say  in  his  heart  that  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence In  moral  values  between  such  civilizations  and  the  resurgence 
of  barbarianlsm  which  has  overthrown  them?  Search  your  own 
lives.  Consider  what  they  would  be  like  under  the  rule  of  a 
totalitarian   state. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what,  with  all  its  Imperfections, 
the  American  State,  with  its  free  way  of  life,  has  done  for  you. 
Is  not  this  thing  we  call  our  American  democracy  worth  our  faith 
and  our  support?  Do  its  values  not  stand  out  for  all  of  us  In 
sharp  relief  against  that  of  a  system  willing  to  wreck  the  happl- 
nes'^  and  future  of  the  world  if  only  It  can  dominate  that  world 
by   force? 

I  w.sh  that  In  this  hour  we  might  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  Ideals  for  which  democracy  stands.  I  wish  that  we  might  do 
this,  not  merely  in  our  words  but  in  our  lives.  For  our  democ- 
racy will  stand  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  the  ind.vidual  feels  for  Its  preservation.  Democracy  can- 
not be  Imposed  upon  a  people.  It  must  be  always  an  expression 
of  their  own  inner  spirit  or  It  Is  lost. 

What  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  In  order  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life  no  one  can  tell.  But  If  only  we,  as 
Indlv.duals.  have  faith  In  Its  obligations  and  Its  Ideals,  and  If  w» 
"manifest  that  faith  by  our  works.  It  will  prevail. 

CONFERMENT    OF    HONORARY    DEGREES 

(The  candidates  upon  whom  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
were  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  University,  Harold  O. 
Voorhis  ) 

Mr.  VooRHTs:  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  called  most  appro- 
priately to  service  ad  Interim  In  the  presidency  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, her  Alma  Mater,  she  has  distinguished  herself  In  so  many 
capacities  that  the  honor  we  would  do  her  Is  quite  eclipsed  by 
the  tribute  she  pays  us  In  gracing  this  occasion.  Whether  as 
teacher  and  administrator,  as  leader  In  civic  affairs,  as  alleviator 
of  human  distress  In  wartime  and  In  peace,  as  poet  and  author, 
as  first  lady  of  an  embassy,  as  stump  speaker  In  her  late  hu.'-band'i 
successful  senatorial  campaign,  or  as  consummate  maternal  genius 
throughout  In  an  eminent  household,  the  measure  cf  her  remark- 
able attainments  Is  the  measure  of  our  admiration  and  respect  in 
tendering  her  our  Doctcrate  of  Humane  Letters. 

Chancellor  Chase:  EHlzabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  to  all  that  you 
have  done  In  the  course  of  your  busy  and  useful  life  ycu  have 
this  year  added  an  experience,  as  Acting  President  of  your  Alma 
Mater,  which  has  not  only  been  happy  and  fortunate  for  your 
students,  but  I  am  certain,  enlightening  and  educational  for  you 
as  well.  It  has  seemed  altogether  appropriate  to  us  that,  as  you 
are  about  to  graduate  from  that  severe  curriculum  In  the  field  of 
adult  education,  we  should  join  with  all  your  friends  and  admirers 
In  signalizing  that  fact,  and  In  token  thereof  we  pronounce  you 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  and  welcome  you  to  the  body  of 
honorary  alumni  of  New  York  University. 

Mr.  VooRHi;:  Carl  Sandburg,  migratory  songster  of  the  prairies, 
whose  .«tark.  pungent,  vibrant — and  whimsical — verses  have  caught 
and  cased  in  amber  forevermore  the  Idiom  and  the  spirit  of  mid- 
America  as  Is;  son  of  a  Swedish  immigrant  blacksmith,  alumnus 
cf  antecedent  incarnations  no  end:  Bricklayer;  harvest  hand:  hotel 
flunky;  coal  heaver;  house  painter;  volunteer  Infantryman  at  Puerto 
Rico  In  '98;  Illinois  collegian:  Milwaukee  mayor's  secretary;  mag- 
azine editor;  Chicago  reporter;  foreign  correspondent;  editorial 
writer;  university  lecturer;  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poet;  author  of 
a  dozen  books  of  verse;  historian  and  biographer,  withal,  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  times.  In  a  monumental  work  which,  truly, 
also  "belongs  to  the  ages."  May  he  now  belong  to  us  as  a  New 
York  University  doctor  of  letters. 

Chancellor  Chase:  Carl  Sandburg,  as  American  in  your  genius 
as  Walt  Whitman,  yotirs  lias  been  one  of  the  chief  creative  voices 


of  our  generation  It  was  Ineviuble  that  you  should  ocupy  your- 
self with  that  great  American  statesman  from  your  own  Slate, 
who.  like  yourself,  saw  American  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 
Because  of  your  contribution  to  America  and  to  American  litera- 
ture we  today  confer  upon  you  our  degree  of  doctor  of  letters. 

Mr.  VoonHis:  Horace  William  Baden  Donegnn,  rector  of  St. 
James  Church  In  this  city  since  1933  and,  previous  thereto,  assist- 
ant rector  of  All  Saints  Church  In  Worcester,  Mass .  and  latterly 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore;  educated  at  St  Stephens  Col- 
lege. Oxford  University,  and  Episcopal  Theological  School;  trustee 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine  and  of  other  notable  agen- 
cies of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination;  enhancing  the  rich 
traditions  of  distinguished  ministerial  service  in  a  singularly  in- 
fluential parish,  and  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  with  con- 
spicuous success  to  concerns  of  social  and  spiritual  welfare  that 
traverse  the  broadest  reaches  of  the  faith,  he  Is  a  benefactor  of  us 
all.  and  we  would  now  pronounce  upon  him  a  fervent  benediction 
in  the  form  of  our  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity 

Chancellor  Chase:  Horace  William  Baden  Donegan,  head  of  one 
of  the  Important  parishes  of  your  church  in  this  city  for  the  last 
7  years,  you  have  demonstrated  qualities  of  religious  leadership  of 
a  distinctive  character,  while  at  the  same  time  you  have  admin- 
istered with  great  skill  the  affairs  of  yotir  parish.  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  we  now  confer  upon  you  our  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity 

Mr.  Voorhis:  Nathan  Bristol  Van  Etten,  today  celebrating  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  graduation  from  our  former  tributary.  Belle- 
vue  Medical  College,  has  not  only  served  a  full  half  century  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  In  this  city,  but  extended  widely 
the  benefits  of  his  wisdom  and  experience  through  high  medlcaJ 
executive  capacities:  President  of  Morrlsanla  City  Ha-pltal.  and 
Union  Hospital,  past  president  of  the  Bronx  Borough,  Bronx 
County,  and  New  York  State  Medical  Societies,  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Medical  AsBoclatlon.  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  of  the  Medical  Alumni  of  this  university.  Able 
practitioner  and  coun9*?lor,  stanch  bulwark  against  the  pandemic 
threat  of  quixotic  schemes  of  socialised  medicine,  he  now  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  the  highest  olBce  In  the  medical  profession  of 
this  country,  the  presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Our  prescrlptlo-i  for  him  reads:   Doctor  of  public  health. 

Chancellor  Chase:  Nathan  Bristol  Van  Etten,  a  half  centurj-  ago 
you  were  graduating  from  what  is  now  the  New  York  Unlver-sity 
Medical  College  Today  you  stand  here  as  president-elect  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  years  between  have  been 
crowded  with  achievement  You  have  taken  with  high  seriousness 
the  oath  of  your  profession.  You  have  been  active  In  promoting 
the  service  of  that  profession  to  the  public  good  For  what  you 
have  done,  and  for  your  active  pursuit  of  the  Ideals  you  symbolize. 
we  now  pronounce  you  doctor  of  public  health  of  New  York 
University. 

Mr.  Voobhis:  John  Philip  Hogan.  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  For  25  years  following  graduation  in  arts 
and  science  at  Harvard,  he  served  this  city  with  conspicuous  ability, 
particularly  in  the  realization  of  that  Ufe-glving  miracle,  the  CatskiU 
Aqueduct.  In  subsequent  professional  practice  he  has  t)ecome  rec- 
ogiilzed  as  an  outstanding  authority  en  water  supply  and  related 
problems.  As  military  engineer  in  France  during  the  first  World 
War.  he  received  many  de6er\ed  citations  and  was  raised  to  high 
ccnunand.  As  vice  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  he  not  only  directed  Its  vast  and  inexorable  schedule 
of  construction  but  was  responsible  for  the  solution  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  giving  the  waterlogged  and  wastc-incrusted 
meadows  of  Flushing  requisite  stability  for  construction  Engineer 
extraordinary,  he  is  presented  for  our  honorary  engineering  doctorate. 

Chancellor  Chase:  John  Philip  Hogan,  in  the  proicsion  you  adorn 
none  has  rendered  greater  service  than  you.  Your  latest  achieve- 
ment is  the  solution  of  the  dlfflcult  engineering  problems  that  were 
associated  with  the  building  of  a  world's  fair  on  Flushing  Meadow. 
The  verdict  of  your  own  colleagues  is  abundantly  evident  In  your 
presidency  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  recog- 
nition of  your  great  professional  services  we  now  name  you  honorary 
doctor  of  engineering 

Mr  Voorhis:  Gano  Dunn,  native  New  Yorker,  alumnus  of  City 
Co" lege  and  of  the  engineering  school  at  Columbia:  president  of  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation  since  1913;  past  president  of  the 
New  York  Electrical  Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  United  Engineering  Society;  past  chairman  of  the 
Engineering  Foundation  and  the  National  Research  Council;  effective 
officer  and  delegate  at  many  International  scientific  congresses;  able 
counselor  of  national  defence  agencies;  honored  member  of  a  score 
of  distinguished  professional  and  learned  societies;  valued  director 
and  trustee  cf  various  banking.  Industrial,  and  educational  estab- 
lishments;  president  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art;  humanist  and  man  of  alTalre;  he  is  presented  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

Chancellor  Chase:  Gano  Dtinn,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  pro- 
fessional career,  the  latest  achievement  of  which  is  the  streamlining 
of  the  island  of  Haiti,  you  have  somehow  found  time  for  so  many 
varieties  of  public  service  that  the  mere  recounting  of  them  would 
turn  this  citation  into  a  biographical  essay.  These  are  matters  of 
record  for  all  men  to  read.  You  have  contributed  to  education,  to 
business,  to  national  and  International  affairs,  and  all  your  life  you 
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have  b«^n  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  science  In  many 
fields.  You  are  entitled  to  any  honorary  degree  In  the  whole 
category,  but  we  have  chosen  that  of  doctor  of  science,  which  I 
now  confer  upon  you. 

Mr  Voc-.ins:  Frank  Aydelotte,  A.  B,  Indiana;  A.  M.  Harvard: 
B  Lltt  .  Oxford:  American  secretary  to  the  Rhcxles  tru.<^tees  since 
1918.  and  president  for  the  past  10  years  of  the  American  A.ssocla- 
tlon  of  Rhodes  Scholars;  sometime  normal  and  high-school  teacher 
of  English  and  professor  of  that  subject  at  Indiana  University  and 
MIT;  trustee  of  leading  foundations  for  the  advancement  of 
learning;  president  of  Swarthmore  College  for  the  past  19  years, 
where  he  repaired  the  plumbing,  extended  the  plant,  bolstered  the 
endowment,  plontered  the  "honors"  movement  among  American 
colleges,  sweetened  faculty  salaries,  balanced  the  budget,  and 
brought  tears  to  the  students  when  he  announced  last  fall  his 
withdrawal  to  accept  the  directorship  of  that  crowning  citadel  of 
higher  education  In  this  country— the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton:  scholar,  educator,  administrator,  author, 
editor — doctor  of  laws  of  New  York  University,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Chancellor 

Chancellor  Chase:  Frank  Aydelotte,  the  degree  we  give  3rou  today 
bears  witness  both  to  our  recognition  of  what  you  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  to  our  faith  in  what,  as  head  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study,  you  will  be  doing  over  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  For  my.self.  I  hall  you  as  a  respected  and  admired  col- 
league, and  with  genuine  pleasure  I  confer  up>on  you  our  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

Mr  Voorhis:  Leslie  Jay  Tompkins,  bachelor  of  science.  New  York 
University.  1890:  bachelor  of  laws,  1892;  master  of  science.  1894; 
master  of  laws,  1897;  and  doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  1903  Amidst 
service  at  the  bar  these  many  years,  meml)erbhip  In  the  New  York 
As.sembly.  right-hand  aid  to  the  New  York  district  attorney,  and 
the  writing  of  erudite  and  practical  works  on  various  branches  of 
the  law  and  the  practice  thereof,  he  has  maintained  for  nearly  50 
years  an  official  connection  with  this  institution,  succes.slvely  as 
librarian,  assistant  treasurer,  registrar,  and  for  the  past  41  years  as 
professor  of  law  Verily  has  his  useful  life  been  translated  nobly 
and  liidcfeasibly  Into  the  vital  structure  of  this  Institution;  where- 
fore we  tender  him.  In  grateful  acknowledgement,  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Chancellor  Chase:  Tommy,  you  received  your  first  degree  from 
New  York  University  Just  50  years  ago.  T>*o  years  later  you  became 
actively  associated  with  New  York  University,  and  It  has  never  been 
the  same  since.  Your  hand  helped  In  many,  many  ways  to  guide 
Its  destiny.  For  more  than  50  years  you  have  been  guilty  ot  con- 
spiracy In  that  you  have  helped  to  train  men  and  women  for  bar 
and  bench  Yours  has  been  a  useful,  a  distinguished,  and  a  pro- 
ductive career,  typical  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  your  profession. 
Therefore,  and  In  consideration  thereof,  we  now  tender  ycu,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  your  alma  mater,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
to  have  and  to  hold  In  perpetuity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1940 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
over  the  passage  of  the  Military  Establishment  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  especially  my  gratification  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  item  for  funds  to  purchase  additional  land  for  Port 
Devcns,  Mass.  This  increased  .icreape  will  be  invaluable  in 
training  men  and  in  maneuvers.  Fort  Devens  serves  as  a 
protection  for  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  areas  In  the 
country,  and  this  addition  to  it  was  needed  very  badly,  I 
was  most  interested  in  the  speech  of  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Collins.  The  distinguished  gentleman  has 
made  an  amaflng  and  admirable  record  In  his  work  for  the 
mechanization  of  our  Army.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that 
years  ago,  in  fact  in  1926,  I  introduced  the  first  educational 
order  bill  in  Congress.  If  the  provisions  of  that  measure 
had  been  carried  out  steadily  and  increased  during  all  these 
years,  we  would  now  have  the  nucleus  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  We  would  have  the  trained  personnel  avail- 
able to  turn  out  the  war  materials  very  rapidly. 
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National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JACK  W    CARLEY 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Jack  W.  Carley.  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  address  is  such  an 
eloquent  and  timely  discussion  of  present-day  questions  in 
America  and  in  the  world  that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  asking 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  truly  inspiring  to 
have  such  sentiments  expressed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Commander,  comrades,  members  of  the  auxiliaries,  to  all  free 
men  and  women  present;  the  hallowed  soil  on  which  we  stand  has 
bt>en  bought  by  those  whose  bodies  rest  within  at  bitter,  sacrittcial 
cost. 

This  is  no  place  for  platitudes.  This  is  no  time  for  tears 
They  who  have  died  for  country  demand  of  us  something  more 
than  that. 

Nothing  we  might  say  or  do  here  could  add  one  whit  to  their 
glory  or  detract  from  the  sublimity  of  their  sacrifice.  Their  place 
is  fixed  in  the  history-  of  this  Nation  for  all  time.  They  have 
been  praised  in  poetry  and  their  deed.?  are  recounted   in  song. 

BETRAYED    BY    BLINDNESS 

They  do  not  need  us  here  this  afternoon,  but  we.  my  friends. 
have  dire  need  cf  them — need  of  their  faith,  their  courage,  and 
their  complete  willingness  to  subordinate  self  to  needs  of  country. 

St)mewhere  they  live  on.  no  longer  earthbound  to  this  selfish 
and  Insane  world,  and  their  voices — if  we  choose  to  listen — yet 
speak  to  us.  aye  they  cry  out  to  us  not  to  betray  them  further. 

For  they  have  been  betrayed  by  us — betrayed  by  our  blindnesses 
and  our  hypocrisies — betrayed  through  the  fact  that  we  have 
permitted  those  tnings  for  which  they  died  to  be  threatened  with 
destruction. 

They  threw  us  a  torch  and  unless  we  spring  to  the  alert  Its 
flame  will  go  out. 

They  get  nothing  out  of  our  coming  here  this  afternoon.  We 
may  get  something  out  of  it  if  we  will.  If  we  fail  to  do  that  then 
this  becomes  a  futile,  blasphemous  gesture. 

RECENT    EVENTS    SHOCKING 

No  war  veteran  here  can  possibly  misunderstand  or  fail  to  see  the 
evil  which  i.=  abroad.  None  can  fail  to  view  the  future  with  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  longer  time  for  recrimination,  no  moment 
In  which  to  wonder  how  or  why  we  failed.  Our  obligation  is  to 
build  now  so  strongly  that  the  evil  winds  which  biow  cannot  destroy 
that  which  the  dead  who  lie  here  created — they  and  their  comrades 
In  hundred.s  cf  thousands  of  military  and  naval  graves. 

How  shocking  have  been  these  past  few  wejks.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  as  we  stand  here  in  this  secluded,  safe,  and  quite  spot  of 
other  American  war  cemeteries  across  the  seas,  two  now  under  fire — 
two  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressor — and  of  the  land  in  which  those 
men  lie  being  ravaged  and  despoiled  by  the  very  forces  which  we  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  hoped  had  been  eliminated  for  all  time. 

What  a  foolish  dream  It  was,  and  how  foolish  we  to  idly  go  our 
way  thinking  that  these  evil  things  abroad  in  the  world  could 
never  touch  us. 

MUST  ARM   FOR  FREEDOM 

Why,  even  as  we  meet  here,  those  who.  if  they  could,  would 
destroy  all  that  the  American  pattern  of  life  means  meet  elsewhere 
to  nominate  a  convicted  agent  of  a  foreign  government  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  What  Idiocies  do  we  permit,  indeed, 
in  the  name  cf  freedom. 

What  mock'TV  have  we  made  of  that  priceless  possession  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  free  assemblage. 

To  what  strange  and  unthought-of  degree  of  national  impotency 
in  defensive  strength  have  we  permitted  our  indifference  and  our 
refusal  to  see  bring  us. 

And  yet  we  quarrel  and  equivocate  when  all  the  omens,  all  the 
whisperings  of  evil  tidings,  warn  us  to  gird  ourselves  as  one  people, 
dominated  by  but  one  Ideal — the  perpetuation  of  freedom  with 
Justice. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  these  graves  do  not  open  and  thopc 
within  stand  up  to  damn  us  for  cur  lethar^  and  lack  cf  foresight 
and  for  our  irratiouaUty. 


N.'lTION    IN    DANCER 

The  whirlwind  rises  ominously  on  the  horizon,  and  yet  we  wait. 

Tills  Nation  is  in  danger.  What,  ask  the  dead,  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Money  alone,  billions  of  it,  will   not,  of  itself,  do  the  Job. 

First  of  all  it  is  going  to  take  faith  and  a  rededication  of  the 
soul  and  spirit  to  the  things  which  we  hold  to  be  primarily  and 
fundamentally  American. 

It  Is  going  to  take  concerted  will  to  do. 

It  Is  going  to  take  manpower  and  It  Is  going  to  demand  sacri- 
fice of  free  and  easv  methods  and  free  and  easy  thinking. 

This  task  which  must  be  done  is  not  going  to  permit  of  petty, 
partisan  political  bickering.  It  is  going  to  demand  that  those  with 
great  ambition  place  national  zeal  above  .self-desire. 

It  is  going  to  require  that  there  be  rooted  out  all  internal  activi- 
ties which  have  as  a  goal  the  destruction  of  the  American  pattern, 
and  that  the  rooting  out  be  done  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  is  going  to  require  all  that  we  possess  in  way  of  national 
energy  and  native  Ingenuity.  Not  the  least  of  the  tasks  before  us 
is  to  clean  our  own  house  without,  at  the  same  time,  resorting  to 
the  abhorrent  methods  by  which  totahtariani-sm  succeeds  This 
Nation  must  be  stern  with  the  agents  of  the  dark  within,  but 
it  must  be  fair  and  it  must  be  careful  lest  hysteria  and  Injustice 
fcerome  motivating  forces. 

So  far  as  this  Nation  alone  is  involved  in  the  chaos  spreading 
over  the  earth,  there  is  no  sure  prior  pattern  for  action.  We  do 
not  yet  know  all  which  we  will  have  to  defend.  Circumstance 
may  widen  our  orbit  at  any  hour,  but  while  we  are  preparing 
for  the  storm  it  is  equally  essential  that  our  neighbors  prepare, 
particularly  those  to  the  south. 

The  term  'good  neighbor"  is  high  sounding.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  our  eyes  open  lest  It  be  as  deceptive  as  it  is  high-sounding. 
Good  neighbors  are  not  those  whose  premises  have  a  satisfactory 
outward  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  permit  rotten  things 
within.  If  there's  to  be  national  house  cleaning  there  must  be 
international  house  cleaning  on  this  hemisphere  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  Tlie  Dominion  to  the  north  is  already  doing 
her  cleaning. 

There  is  no  use  building  a  barrier  at  the  front  door  if  the  back 
is  to  be  left  wide  open.  Malarial  control  in  Shelby  County  would 
be  ineffective  if  our  neighboring  counties  failed  to  take  similar 
steps  The  elimination  of  subversive  groups  in  this  country  will 
be  only  partly  effective  if  our  neighbors  continue  to  permit  colo- 
nization by  totalitarian  groups.  Tlie  enlistment  of  all  of  the 
American  republics  in  a  ccnimon  cause  Is  only  one  of  the  major 
taaks  to  be  accomplished. 

SANrTT    NEEDED 

If  ever  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  there  has  been  need  for 
complete  sanity  in  leadership,  it  is  now.  This  is  no  hour  for 
political  claptrap  or  partisan,  political  Jousting  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  voices  of  acknowledged  mllitarj-.  naval,  and  industrial 
experts  be  permitted  to  prevail  We  must  believe  in  the  quality  &f 
their  reasoning  and  take  their  advice. 

No  great  national  effort  such  as  this  emergency  demands — and 
this  is  a  grave  emergency — can  be  successful  unless  there  is  com- 
plete harmony  among  all  elements — among  political  leaders,  among 
industry,  among  labor,  among  the  military  and  naval  forces.  We 
must  demand  and  see  to  It  that  harmony  prevails  and  that  no 
one  element  uses  the  other  as  a  stepping  stone  to  selfish  goals 

There  are  .some  things  which  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted 
and  those  who  underestimate  the  temper  and  energy  of  the  ma^ 
of  American  people  in  that  respect  are  blind  indeed  The  sight 
of  a  felon  running  for  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  representative  of  an  International  political  force  which 
seeks  world  revolution  and  the  destruction  cf  all  Christianity  and 
civilization  implies  does  not  set  well  with  present  American  tem- 
per   and    energy. 

The  sight  of  a  shipyard,  wherein  are  being  built  vitally  needed 
naval  ves.-^els.  tied  up  by  a  strike  which  could  have  been  averted 
had  reason  been  permitted  to  prevail  at  a  conference  table,  does 
not  set  well  on  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

VETERANS    KNOW    SACRIFICE 

The  thing  that  each  of  us  has  get  to  recognize  Is  that  each  miLst 
make  sacrifices  commensurate  with  the  national  need.  It  is  better 
to  give  up  a  little  or  much  now  than  to  have  to  give  up  all  we 
posse.ss  and  all  we  hold  dear  later. 

I  believe  we  veterans  know  what  giving  up  means  and  what  the 
wcrd  'sacrifice"  In  behalf  of  others  means.  Our  knowledge  was  not 
acquired  the  easy  way.  The  harmony  which  we  demand  of  ethers 
must  prevail,  too.  among  the  living  veterans  of  this  Nation.  Tlie 
energy  and  the  voice  represented  by  all  the  veterans  cf  wars  in  this 
Nation  is  strong.  We  have  been  taught  a  high  concept  cf  duty. 
We  know  what  Is  loyalty  and  what  is  disloyalty.  Let  the  voices  of 
the  war  veterans  speak  in  unison  and  those  In  high  places  will  not 
dare  igncre  it. 

There  is  no  human  being,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  position,  or 
how  great  his  resources  for  information,  who  can  foretell  where, 
when,  or  how  the  present  conflict  which  shows  every  sign  of  spread- 
ing, is  going  to  end.  No  element  is  so  dlQcult  to  control  once  It  is 
unleashed  than  that  force  we  call  war. 

In  many  respects  the  history  of  a  quarter  century  aco  Is  being 
repeated  with  painful  monotony.  Old  lines  have  been  reestablished, 
old  sectors  are  being  reoccupied  in  many  Instances  by  the  very  men 
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who  fought  In  them  In  the  war  that  was  to  have  ended  all  wars  So 
closely  is  the  old  pattern  followed  that  even  regiments  occupy  the 
very  areas  they  occupied  once  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  elements  which  are  entirely 
new.  and  ambition  for  conquest  has  reached  undreamed-cf  peaks. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  conflict  has  passed  far 
beyond  the  point  of  geographical  and  territorial  considerations — 
that  it  has  become,  at  last,  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil  as  we 
know  them,  between  civilization  as  we  know  It,  and  a  force  which 
will  lead  us  back  to  beastlalliy.  the  Jungle,  and  slavery. 

None  of  tis  however,  need  be  afraid  of  the  future  if  we  dare  face 
facts,  if  we  dare  .sacrifice,  and  if  we  guide  into  the  proper  channeLs 
for  strong  defensive  building  the  unlimited  energy  represented  by 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 

If  we  do  the  things  we  know  must  be  done  and  which  we  know 
how  to  do.  come  the  world  against  her.  this  land  of  free  men  yet 
ahall  stand. 

DEMOCRACY   BEST 

Democracy  yet  remains  the  best  national  system  yet  devised  and 
this  Nation  represents  the  greatest  undertaking  for  democracy 
which  could  be  conceived.  They  lie  who  say  that  democracy  is 
decadent  and  that  might  shall  triumph  over  right. 

They  lie  who  say  that  we  cannot  achieve  as  our  forefathers 
achieved. 

Tliey  lie  who  say  that  the  Christian  way  of  life  is  not  best  and 
that  faith  in  God  and  in  uue  national  idealism  do  not  provide  the 
right  way  to  national  contentment. 

There  Is  work  to  do  Voices  call  to  tis  from  behind  the  Concord 
walls,  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  from  the  beach  at  Tripoli,  from 
Gettj'sbur:^  and  San  Juan,  from  atop  the  China  wall,  from  the 
forest  In  Argonne — call  us  to  be  on  guard  and  to  do  the  Job  the 
way  the  dead  did  theirs — with  full  valor  and  full  desire 

Lets  have  done  with  useless  chatter.  Let's  do  this  Job  as  these 
men.  lying  here,  demand  through  us,  demand  that  it  be  done. 
now,  and  In  such  a  way  that  no  victor,  however  mad  he  may  be, 
will  dare  strike 

This  ground  here  is  sacred 

It  shall  be  kept  sacred — free  from  desecration  by  any  tyrant — 
whoever  he  may  be. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Should  Continue 
At  Its  Duties  During  This  Critical  Time 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

of   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10, 1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  10  days  I 
have  been  firmly  convinced  that  Congres-s  should  remain  In 
session.  I  have  come  to  this  considered  conclusion  after 
weighing  what  I  believe  to  be  all  factors  that  should  deter- 
mine a  Member  In  coming  to  a  publicly  known  position  on 
this  matter. 

WE  MUST  KEEP  AT  POSTS 

I  have  receive  many  letters  from  residents  of  my  district 
and  State  asking  me  where  I  stand  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment. I  have  replied  that  I  felt  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  their  elected  Representatives  to  remain  at  their 
posts  of  duty  in  these  times  of  stress.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us  to  foretell  what  may  happen  from  one  week  to  the 
other:  in  fact,  from  one  day  to  the  next.  As  Members  of 
Congress  we  should  be  ready  to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
certain  to  confront  us  increasingly  in  the  immediate  future. 
We  can  best  do  this  by  standing  by  to  discharge  our  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  too  strongly  state  my  feeling  at  this 
hour  on  the  possibility  of  adjournment  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  a  responsibility  as  individual  Members  to 
share  the  burden  with  the  Chief  Executive,  in  being  able  to 
promptly  cope  with  situations  which  can  and  will  arise.  We 
have  been  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  legislate 
and  safeguard  and  protect  the  best  interests  of  this  land  and 
its  institutions. 

PEOPLE    ASK    CONTIirUANCE 

I  shall  be  compelled.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vote  against  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  when  such  a  resolution  comes 
before  our  body.  I  am  hoping  that  the  leadership  will  not 
go  too  far  with  plans  for  •quitting."  I  know  that  the  men 
and  women  in  West  Virginia  and  the  other  47  States  of  the 
country  are  not  going  to  look  with  favor  on  such  a 
procedure. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  heart  but  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  desire  to  do  their  high  patriotic  duty 
in  the  continued  defense  preparation  for  the  country.  We 
realize  we  must  not  waste  time  in  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  now.  not  when  it  is 
too  late,  the  means  for  making  the  weapons  with  which  to 
protect  ourselves.  We  do  not  desire  participation  in  the 
present  war.  but  If  this  country  is  forced  into  conflict  let 
us  be  feared  by  the  aggressor  who  dares  to  fight  against 
an  America  which  will  at  all  costs  continue  to  preserve  its 
democratic  form  of  government. 

AUCRT   NOW    TO   DANGER        ^ 

We  are  awake  to  the  enemies  within  our  gates.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  waited  until  this  hour  of  danger  to  weed  out 
those  individuals  who  live  in  this  coimtry.  but  hold  alle- 
giance to  lands  acra'^s  the  s«a.  They  continue  to  attempt 
to  tear  apart  the  schdarity  of  our  people  and  undermine  our 
fine  citizenship.  We  must  be  increasingly  alert  to  this 
danger. 

Indicative  of  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  public  on  the 
question  of  congressional  adjournment  is  the  following  splen- 
did and  thought-provoking  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Saturday  morning.  June  8: 

CONGRESS    MUST  STAT 

If  the  leaders  of  Congress  have  not  abandoned  In  their  own  nrlnda 
all  expectation  of  an  early  adjournment,  it  Is  time  for  them  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  events  and  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people  simply  do  not  permit  of  Fuch  action.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  in  the  world's  history,  at  a  time  .when  there  Is 
work  to  be  dene  every  day  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  this 
democracy,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  institution  through  which 
the  will  of  the  American  people  is  expressed  should  shortly  go  Into 
hibernation  for  a  period  of  7  months,  subject  only  to  the  President's 
call  to  meet  In  special  session,  abandoning  both  its  obligations  and 
its  opportunities. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  In  session  now. 
for  one  reason,  because  the  various  defense  nri^'asures  already  on 
Its  calendar  must  not  receive  slipshod  attention  in  a  hurried  drive 
to  get  away  from  Washmgton.  But  that  Is  only  a  beginning  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress.  There  will  be  other  defense  measures 
the  need  of  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen  but  on  which  action  wUl 
be  Impcrativp  long  before  j-now  flies  again  and  Congress  meets  next 
January.  There  Is  the  increasingly  critical  problem  of  defenae 
finances  that  ought  to  bo  met  without  delay;  the  wholly  casual  and 
inadequate  "token  tax  "  which  is  now  in  view  must  be  supplemented 
with  a  far  more  adequate  and  more  carefully  considered  tax  pro- 
gram, and  the  sooner  we  begin  th°  better  There  is  the  need  of  a 
defense  force  which  is  adequate  in  manpower  as  well  as  materiel;  the 
case  for  a  democratic  system  of  universal  compulsory  military  train- 
ing has  now  become  overwhelming  Above  all,  in  the  great  crises 
which  He  ahead,  in  the  dark  hours  that  may  bring  news  which  will 
profoundly  shock  this  country,  it  Is  pro'x-r  that  Congress  should  be 
continuously  in  session  so  th^t  it  may  share  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Executive  and  spesik  with  the  voice  of  the  American  people 

The  right  course  of  actliin  is  plainly  to  recess  for  the  two  con- 
ventions and  then  come  back  to  w  rk  That  will  be  hot  and  un- 
comfortable It  will  spoil  many  summer  plans  But  the  American 
people  have  every  right  to  expect  patience,  fidelity,  and  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  their  chosen  representatives  in  such  a  crisis  as  we 
face  today. 

OBLIGATION    IS   CLEAR 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  have 
the  right  to  expect  their  Memb?rs  of  Congress  to  continue 
on  the  job.  and  with  patience,  fidelity,  and  intellifcnce — meet 
the  crisis.  We  must  not  fail  them  now.  Devotion  to  duty 
demands  our  facing  of  the  facts — our  obligation  is  clear. 


Let  America  Be  on  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    GEORGE  A    IX>NDERO,  OF  MICraOAN 


Mr.  DONDERO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  ttia  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
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made  by  me  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
support  of  resolution  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  McLeod.  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
£5: 

We  stand  trdav  the  most  favored  nation  on  earth  Representing 
7  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world,  we  have  created  and  pos- 
Bsss  more  in  material  wealth  than  most,  if  not  all.  of  EXirope  com- 
bined. On  6  percent  cf  the  world-s  acreage  we  provide  one-hair  or 
the  world's  foodstu?3.  On  the  youth  of  this  Nation  we  expend  each 
year  for  public  education  as  much  money  as  the  rest  of  the  \*oria 
combined.  Our  cultural  attainments  are  equal  to,  If  not  superior 
to.  our  material  possessions. 

Here  we  enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  opportunities,  and  freedom 
unknown  to  other  peoples  and  their  governments.  Here  we  have 
established  a  standard  of  living  and  a  way  of  life  that  has  become 
the  envy  of  other  civilizations  and  nationalities  In  the  Old  and  New 
World.  From  the  very  beginning  cf  this  Government,  we  have  ex- 
tended a  beckoning  and  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  oppressed  and 
underprivileged  people  of  other  lands.  We  have  invited  them  to 
come  here.  And  an  asylum,  and  share  the  gift  of  freedom  and 
human  rlghU  established  In  this  hemisphere  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

Those  people  and  their  descendants  now  constitute  the  great 
masses  of  our  people.  Countless  thousands  came  to  share  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  humanity  which  their  own  land  did  not 
provide. 

Paradoxical  as  It  lary  seem,  we  now  discover  that  a  mlsgruided, 
misled,  and  recalcitrant  minority,  but  militant  and  vocal,  seeks  to 
destroy,  by  subtle  and  subversive  means  through  force,  violence,  and 
bloodshed  if  necessary,  every  principle  of  liberty  and  Justice  that 
their  ancestors  and  kindred  embraced  with  an  appreciation  known 
only  to  those  released  from  bondage. 

We  may  be  the  richest  country  on  the  globe  but  we  shall  also  be 
the  most  stupid  if  we  .stand  idly  by.  shirk  our  clear  and  undebatable 
duty  as  repre.sentatives  of  a  free  people  without  taking  prompt  and 
efTectlve  measures  to  combat,  destroy  and  overcome  the  very  forces 
that  seek  to  destroy  us 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  It  Is  within  the  purview  of  our 
Constitution  that  our  sovereign  state  has  the  right  to  maintain 
Itself.  Assuredly  we  have  the  right  to  repel  a  foe  from  without. 
and  Just  as  certainly  we  have  the  right  to  attack  a  foe  from 
within.     The  objective  of  both  Is  or  may  be  the  same. 

We  have  done  very  little  to  meet  the  treasonable  activities  of 
the  "Ofth  column"  subversive  groups  known  to  be  in  our  mld.st. 
The  Dies  committee  apparently  is  the  only  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  openly  undertaken  the  task  of  ferreting  out  and 
turning  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  danger  that  lurks  on 
our  very  doorstep. 

The  brazen  purpose,  openly  stated  and  secretly  served,  fostered 
and  abetted  by  dictators  in  Europe,  of  Communists,  and  other 
alien  groujjs  working  to  overthrow  this  Government,  have  proceeded 
unchecked,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Indifference  of  gov- 
ernment Itself.  To  pamper,  coddle,  dine,  and  employ,  without 
reason,  the  enemies  of  our  freedom  and  our  country,  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Such  practices  are  repug- 
nant to  the  ccnicience  and  offensive  to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  American  p>ecple.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  strike 
quickly  and  hard.  Brute  force  seems  to  be  the  only  yardstick  in 
the  world.  Self-preservation  is  an  Inborn  instinct  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  is  also  the  law  of  individuals  and  nations 

One  of  the  proposed  instruments  of  attack  on  these  groups  that 
are  boring  from  within  is  the  resolution  of  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Clarence  J.  McLxod,  now  before  this  conunittee  for 
consideration. 

It  suggests  and  a«ks  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  for  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  or  denying  the  use  of 
the  American  ballot  by  any  party,  political  or  otherwise,  that  seeks 
to  overthrow  this  Government  by  force.  It  may  be  argued  that 
such  action  may  be  unconstitutional;  that  it  might  violate  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  BUI  cf  Rights. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  every  individual  the  right  to  discuss 
freely  any  and  all  questions;  to  criticize  public  officials  for  their 
opinion  and  their  acts.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Constitution  Is 
so  bread  that  It  permits  anyone  to  advocate  the  destruction  of  the 
Government. 

The  Communist  Party  is  not  a  political  party.  It  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  through  revolution  if  necessary.  It 
has  had  a  ticket  on  the  American  ballot.  A  political  party  seeks 
the  election  of  candidates  to  public  office  who  shall  administer  the 
established  form  of  government.  The  Commimist  Party  hcpes  to 
elect  candidates  to  public  ofBce  to  destroy  the  established  form  of 
government  and.  therefore.  Is  a  revolutionary  party  not  entitled  to 
any  rights  in  the  machinery  of  the  American  ballot  system. 

The  resolution  before  this  conmiittee  is  a  timely  and  patriotic 
proposal.  It  has  my  full  and  complete  support.  I  appeal  to  this 
committee  to  report  it  unanlmoti^ly  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  action. 

EXernal  vlgUance  is  stUl  the  price  of  freedom. 


The  Bill  of  Riffhts— My  Protection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


ESSAYS    BY    CAROLYN    GUTERMITTH.    ARCANXJM,     OHIO.     AND 
JOAN  SENDELBACK,  DELPHOS,  OHIO 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure 
and  honor  to  have  two  winners  of  the  American  Legion 
Americanization  Essay  Contest  in  my  district. 

The  American  Legion  has  sent  to  me  the  winning  essays 
of  my  constituents.  Miss  Carolyn  Gutcrmuth,  of  Aicanum, 
Ohio,  and  Miss  Joan  Sendelback,  of  Delphos,  Ohio. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
these  two  winning  essays: 

THE   BILL    or   RIGHTS MT    PHOTFCTION 

(By  Jean  Sendelback,  Delphos.  Ohio) 
The  wisest  and  best  Insurance  policy  ever  Issued  was  the  one 
written  nearly  150  years  ago  when  our  forefathers,  seeking  to  insure 
for  all  time  to  come  those  inalienable  rights  cf  men  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  added  to  the  Constitution  the 
first  10  amendments,  commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rlgh's 

The  rights  set  forth  in  these  amendments  set  America  apart 
from  every  other  nation  on  the  face  of  .he  earth.  It  is  these  rights 
which  attract  millions  of  immigrants  to  "the  land  of  the  free."  to  a 
new  home,  a  new  life,  a  new  country,  which  guarantees  to  them  the 
very  rights  and  privileges  denied  by  their  ov/n  government.  Being 
forced  to  seek  them  elsewhere,  they  found  them  In  a  new  govern- 
ment, which  guaranteed  them,  not  out  of  generosity  but  l)ecause 
they  are  the  Ood-glven  rights  cf  every  man  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  The  10  amendments  In  the  Bill  cf  Rights  are  then  the 
greate.st  safeguard  to  our  freedom,  to  our  democracy 

The  most  important  of  these  10  1»  the  first  amendment,  which 
states  In  the  pact  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re'pecilng  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  Becau-'^e  of  this 
amendment.  I  can  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  and  worship  the  God  of  my  heart,  not  of  the  state. 

Because  of  this  amendment,  too,  I  can  think  and  .ipeak  openly 
without  fear  of  dread  secret  police  or  concentration  camps.  Yes; 
the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and  prcsB  evrn  to 
those  who  seek  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  the  democracy 
vfchich  grants  th€m  these  privileges — privileges  denied  them  by  their 
own  government. 

The  next  important  amendment  Is  the  fourth  which  declares 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  seized. 
This  amendment  protects  me  against  seizure  for  political  reasons 
or  for  any  other  reason  where  there  Is  no  clear  or  Just  cause,  and 
protects  my  property  against  search  or  seizure  without  a  lawful 
and  valid  reason.  In  other  words  it  substantiates  the  old  proverb 
that  "a  mans  heme  is  his  castle." 

By  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  I  am  guaranteed  protec- 
tion from  being  held  to  answer  for  a  crime  unless  indicted  by 
a  grand  Jur^,-  and.  if  so  indicted.  I  am  entitled  to  a  "speedy  and 
public  trial."  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  was  committed.  I  cannot  be  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  prison  merely  for  political  views  as  is  being  done 
in  so  many  lands  today.  I  have  every  right  and  opportunity  to 
prove  myself  innocent  of  the  crime,  and  if  once  proven  Innocent  I 
cannot  be  arrested  again  for  the  same  offense. 

The  eighth  amendment  guarantees  that  any  fine  or  punLshment 
Inflicted  up'in  me  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  crime  committed. 
This  amendment  prevents  a  recurrence  of  earlier  history  where 
many  were  sentenced  to  death  for  crimes  which  today  are  con- 
sidered trivial  misdemeanors. 

To  safeguard  those  of  our  rights  which  are  not  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  the  ninth  amendment  was  added,  pre- 
venting the  Government  from  depriving  us  of  any  of  our  God- 
given  rights  merely  because  they  are  not  mentioned  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  our  greatest  heritage, 
our  best  insurance,  our  greatest  protection  guaranteed  to  us  l>e- 
cause  it  U  our  right,  given  to  us  by  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things. 
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THE    BILL    or    RIGHTS MT   PROTECTION 

fBy  Carolyn   Gutermuth.  Arcanum,  Ohio) 

Last  night  the  more  I  pondered  over  the  title  of  thLs  year's 
American  Legion  essay,  the  more  absurd  it  seemed.  A  mere  scrap 
of  paper  my  protection!  How  silly!  I  would  leave  that  serv.ce 
to  the  police  department.  I  could  see  a  big.  bra\l-ny  policeman 
several  times  a  day  patroling  his  beat  past  our  hotise. 

What  could  I  write  about?  Oh.  yes;  I  know;  that  12  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  had  been  proposed  in  1789  and  that  10 
of  these  had  been  ratified  in  1791.  Later,  the.'-e  amendments  be- 
came known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  knew  all  that.  They  stated 
very  spec.fically  certain  rights  to  which  I  was  entitled  and  which 
the  Federal  or  State  Government  could  not  deny  me 

But  that  was  simply  a  matter  of  hlstorj-.  which  anyone  might 
read      Finally  I  gave  up  and  went  to  bed.     I  slept  and  dreamed — 

I  v.as  In  a  large  house  plainly  but  strongly  constructed  of  en- 
during granite.  Tlie  house  stood  on  a  small  rocky  Island,  stu"- 
rounded  by  an  angry  sea  The  huge  frothing  waves  broke  inces- 
santly upon  the  rocks  and  tore  viciously  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  house,   trying  apa.n   and  again  to  sweep  it   to  destruction. 

The  house  stctxl  firm  ar.d  unshaken.  As  I  watched  these  savage 
waves  m  their  wild  fury,  I  was  glad  for  the  protection  of  this 
hous3. 

Over  the  door  was  chiseled  deep  In  stone  the  name,  a  strange 
name — -Tl-.e    Bill   of   RlghU." 

From  the  window  I  could  see  the  waves  cut  deep  crevices  in 
the  rocky  islai.d.  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the.se  crev.ces  appeared 
to  form  the  word  "Constitution."  But  as  the  waves  receded  these 
crevices  filled  immediately  with  the  rocky  soil,  leaving  the  island 
intact. 

As  I  continued  to  watch.  I  was  amazed  to  see  words  in  huge 
letters  appear  on  the  crest  of  the  menacing  waves — dictatorship. 
Intolerance,  fcrbiddance  of  pcxccful  assembly,  suppression  of  con- 
trol of  religion,  suppression  of  free  sjjeech.  controlled  presses, 
government  control  of  radios,  prohibition  of  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  violation  of  personal  property  and  effecUs.  con- 
fiscation of  personal  wealth,  trial  without  Indictment  by  grand 
Jxirv.  quartering  of  soldiers  In  homes,  trial  delayed  again  and 
again,  convictions  without  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury,  third-degree 
tactics.  Illegal  imprisonment,  denial  of  right  to  legal  defense, 
exces^-iive  fines,  prohibitive  bail,  too  severe  punishments  for  minor 
crimes,  despotic  powers  of  government,  political  persecutions,  race 
prejudices,  blood  purges. 

The*^  are  the  terr.l\ing  waves  which  were  dashing  against  this 
house,  trying  to  undermine  it  and  destroy  me 

Suddenlv  I  realized  I  was  not  alone.  The  house  was  filled  with 
people;  people  of  every  race  and  creed  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
young  and  old,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind  -  .\merlta  s  millions  safe  within  the  protecting  walls 
of  this  house,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  lawless  waves  continued  to  pound.  The  house  stood  firm, 
a  bulwark  of  protection  In  a  storm-tossed  sea 

When  I  nwuke,  the  dream  stayed  with  vac.  It  w.as  so  real  I 
was  glad  to  be  an  American,  whose  forefathers  had  builded  so 
•wiseiv  and  well.  Here  in  my  house,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  con- 
structed on  the  firm  ground  of  the  Constitution.  I  wao  safe 
from  the  storms  of  the  world. 


Something  Every  Congressman  Should  Think 

About 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Monday.  June  10. 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  EDISON    (NEBR  )    ECHO 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Edison  Echo  published  at  Edison.  Ncbr.  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  the  writer  of  this  editorial,  is  a  man  of  mature 
years  who  has  been  a  leader  in  public  matters  throughout 
that  territory  for  a  long  time.  I  commend  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  hope  they  will  read  it  very  carefully. 

[From  the  Edison  (Nebr.)  Echo] 
Those  people  who  claim  that  a  man  may  get  too  old  to  learn 
are  mistaken  We  are  now  learning  a  new  meaning  for  the 
word  "neutrality."  and  some  other  people  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  it  too  Heretofore  the  guy  who  didn't  give  a  dam  which  side 
won  a  war  and  wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  help  either  side  has  t>een 
considered  neutral;  but  that  is  no  longer  true  In  the  present 
war  in  Europe  you  are  not  going  to  be  accepted  as  a  neutral 
unless  you  r.re  strongly  pro-British.  If  you  dont  care  who  wins 
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the  war  and  are  not  willin?  to  help  on  cither  side,  then  you 
are  a  pro-German  and  the  council  of  defense  will  make  you  kiss 
the  British  flag  and  some  brave  patriot  will  come  in  the  night- 
time and  paint  your  buildings  yc'.lov.'. 

And  another  thing  you  are  going  to  learn  is  what  defense 
means.  Billions  of  American  dollars  are  being  a5)propriated  under 
that  name,  to  be  used  to  carry  on  a  war  wherein  we  have  nothing 
at  all  to  defend.  The  spending  Ls  being  done  for  means  to  carry 
on  a  war  across  the  ocean,  and  not  to  defend  our  own  country. 
We  have  been  told  that  Omaha  and  cities  similarly  located  are 
open  to  aerial  attack  from  Europe,  but  not  a  cent  is  proposed  to 
be  spent  to  prepare  Omaha  or  any  otlier  inlaiid  city  to  defend  it- 
self against  such  attack.  If  it  be  true  that  such  cities  are  subject 
to  such  attack,  then  they  should  be  prepared  to  defend  against  it. 

However,  if  you  don't  like  any  of  the  military  and  political  ma- 
neuvers of  the  present  and  want  to  remonstrate  against  any  of  them, 
you  had  better  speak  quickly  and  talk  fast,  for  the  time  Is  conung 
when  you  will  have  to  shut  up  and  pretend  to  like  it  whether  you 
do  or  not.  That  thing  that  Lindbergh  called  hysterical  chatter  is 
sweeping  the  country-  and  the  victims  of  the  hysteria  are  la  the 
saddle,  so  you  had  best  be  careful  what  you  say — ^.^r  think 

There  is  an  effort  to  increase  the  Jitters  by  the  prediction  that 
Italy  will  enter  war  on  Germany's  side.  The  things  that  are  already 
being  accomplished  indicate  that  Italy  and  Spain  are  both  actively 
aiding  Crermany.  and  the  Allies  haven't  found  it  out.  Hitler  could 
not  do  all  that  unaided,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
undertaken  it  unaided.  So  if  we  are  go;ng  to  fight  to  save  the  King 
we  may  as  well  understand  that  we  will  have  to  fight  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Bill  of  Rights— My  Protection 
EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


PRIZE-WINNING    ESSAY   BY   EDITH   ROETHER,    McCOMB,    OHIO 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  several  years  the 
American  Legion  of  the  State  cf  Ohio  has  sponsored  an  an- 
nual es.3ay  contest  on  subjects  dealing  with  Americanism. 
This  year  the  subject  wa;s  Bill  of  Rights — My  Protection. 
Pupils  from  the  4  highest  grades  of  school  were  eligible  to 
compete  in  this  contest  and  3  arc  selected  from  each  grade  as 
Slate  winners,  totaling  12  in  number.  The  ntmiber  of  par- 
ticipants have  increased  each  year  ilntil  this  year  it  reached 
150.000. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Congressidn.^l 
Record  the  essay  of  MLss  Edith  Rocther.  McComb.  Ohio,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  who  was  awarded  1  of  the  12  prizes 
offered  in  this  contest. 

THE   BILL  OF   RIGHTS MY    PHOTECTION 

I  shall  always  keep  on  my  desk  the  paperweight  of  the  three 
little  monkeys.  In  addition  to  the  lesson  it  ha.s  always  taught, 
"see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil,"  it  serves  to  remind  me 
of  what  I  would  be  like  without  my  protection,  the  Bill  of  RighLs: 
a  hand  over  my  eyes  to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  truth,  a  hand 
over  my  ears  to  keep  me  from  hearing  the  truth,  and  a  hand  over 
my  mouth  to  keep  me  from  speaking  the  truth  when  1  see  and 
hear  it 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  removed  the  hand  from  my  eyes.  They 
can  be  opened  wide.  If  I  myself  will  let  them  be.  to  see  truth  and 
right.  Tlie  hand  is  gone  from  my  ears,  and  I  may  hear  the  truth. 
It  is  gone  from  my  mouth,  and  I  may  speak  freely  the  opinions 
which  I  believe  to  be  right. 

Like  many  of  the  people  of  Europe  today.  I  am  not  a  puppet  to 
be  moved  at  will  by  the  hands  of  a  controller  who  holds  the 
strings.  I  am  free  to  speak,  to  a.ssemble,  to  petition,  and  to  wor- 
ship as  I  will,  so  long  a.s  I  do  not  destroy  the  rights  of  others  for 
which  my  country  stands. 

I  may  thank  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  fact  that  "my  home  Is  my 
castle."  My  home,  my  person,  my  papers  and  effects  are  secure 
against  unreasonable  searohes  and  seizures. 

If  I  am  arrested  on  the  charge  of  breaking  the  just  laws  of  my 
county,  the  Bill  of  Rights  again  prou-cts  me  and  gives  meaning 
to  the  court  axiom,  'A  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty  "  I 
am  assured  at  all  times  of  fair  treatment  in  prosecution,  trial,  and 
punl.=hment.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  I  enjoy  the  right  of  a 
epeedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  and  the  right  to  be  Justly 
defended.  I  am  protected  from  exce.sslve  fines  and  cruel  punish- 
ment. In  suits  at  common  law.  where  tne  value  in  controversy 
exceeds  $20,  I  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
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In  addition  to  the  enumerated  rights  In  the  bill  which  I  possess, 
the  ninth  article  further  protects  me  by  declaring  that  the  eumera- 
tlon  of  these  rights  cannot  be  construed  to  deny  others  retained 
by  me 

Wh^n  I  see  the  state  of  other  countries  of  the  world  today.  I 
realize  how  wise  the  early  citizens  of  my  country  were  In  insist- 
ing that  the  Bill  of  Rights  become  part  of  our  Constitution. 
Without  It  our  Constitution  might  have  been  j\ist  another  bril- 
liant document  to  be  twisted  to  mean  what  a  ruling  mind  would 
have  it  mean.  The  Bill  of  Rights  has  made  my  Constitution  and 
my  country  the  leaders  of  democracy.  The  end  of  American 
democracy  would  be  the  end  of  my  protection;  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  I  will  work  with  the  rest  of  the  American  youth  to  keep  my 
protection  secure. 

Wool  Under  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

_  OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Assistant  Secretary  Grady 
of  the  State  Department  will  tell  you  that  no  tariff  reduc- 
tion was  made  on  wool,  but  that  is  because  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  wool  or  sheep.  Since  he  can  probably  add 
and  subtract,  he  no  doubt  would  tell  you  that  10  sheep  would 
be  left  after  5  of  a  bunch  of  15  Jumped  through  a  hole  in  the 
hedge.    Wrong ;  there  would  not  be  any  left. 

Just  like  wool.  They  did  not  lower  the  duty  on  wool.  They 
just  lowered  the  duty  on  wool  50  percent,  and  to  judge  from 
their  shadow-boxing  they  do  not  know  it  yet.  Sure,  they  call 
it  rags  and  waste  over  there — city-slicker  stuff — that  is  so 
they  can  ship  it  in  under  the  50-percent  tariff  reduction. 

Rags  over  there,  but  virgin  wool  over  here.  If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  just  ask  the  objectors  to  the  truth-ln-fabrics  bill 

Because  of  this  50  ijercent  tariff  reduction  on  wool  a  total 
of  794,436  p>ounds  of  wool  rags  was  imF>orted  in  1938.  and 
8.417.818  pounds  in  1939,  or  an  increase  of  1,060  percent.  Of 
this  total.  465.257  pounds  of  rags  were  imjXDrted  in  1938 
from  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  and  6,163.722  pounds  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1939.  or  an  increase  of  1,325  percent 
since  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain. 

Naturally  the  war  is  slowing  up  imports,  but  if  there  is 
any  EIngland  left  after  this  war  there  will  certainly  be  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  blood-soaked  rags  (virgin  wool)  find  their 
way  to  our  shores  and  into  the  fabrics  that  some  of  your 
kids  wear. 

A  pretty  thought,  is  it  not? 

No  one  can  tell  what  this  war  is  going  to  mean  in  de- 
preciated currencies,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  win  or  lose, 
we  are  in  for  the  greatest  economic  upset  of  all  time. 

It  does  seem  like  a  fool  time  to  tie  virtually  throwing  our 
markets  open  to  the  world. 

Well,  after  7  years  of  being  caught  without  our  umbrella 
we  should  be  getting  used  to  a  soaking. 


Launching  of  Steamship  **Exchequer" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER,  OF  MISSISSIPR 


Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  present  herewith  a  short  speech 


made  by  me  at  my  home  town  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  on 
June  8.  The  occasion  was  the  launching  of  the  steamship 
Exchequer  built  for  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  launch- 
ing of  this  great  ship  is  another  incident  in  our  preparedness 
program.  The  whole  launching  program  was  broadcast  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.    The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  keel  of  this  great  vessel.  It  would  .^eem.  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is.  therefore,  with  distinct  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I 
have  returned  in  a  flying  trip  from  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth  to  Join  you,  my  nelghtKirs 
and  friends,  to  participate  In  your  Jubilation  at  the  launching  of 
this  beautiful  ship.  As  we  as  Misslsslppians  and  Americans  look 
upon  this  mighty  product  of  brains,  brawn,  steel,  and  sweet,  our 
hearts  exult  with  gratitude  and  Justifiable  pride.  For  here  we  shall 
shortly  witness  a  spectacle  resplendent  In  Its  glory  and  magnificent 
m  Its  achievement  as  the  good  ship  Exchequer  glides  majestically 
into  the  placid  waters  of  the  singing  river  Today  our  thoughts  go 
back  to  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  ago  when  a  group  of  ctvic- 
mlnded  citizens  headed  by  our  friend  and  neighbor,  the  dynamic 
and  unsclflih  Hermes  Oautior.  set  atxjut  to  bring  this  plant  here. 
This  ship  represents  the  fruition  of  all  of  our  dreams.  It  Is  not  only 
the  largest  ship  ever  launched  within  the  borders  of  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi;  It  Is  not  alone  the  most  njodern  ship  of 
its  type:  but  it  also  represents  the  greatest  tonnage  ever  assembled 
anywhere  In  the  world  In  the  form  of  an  all -welded  bottom  It  Ls  a 
far  cry  from  the  canoe  of  the  Pasca^oula  Indians  which  was  fir^t 
launched  on  the  banks  of  this  historic  river  to  this  great  leviathan 
of  the  deep. 

Moreover,  the  launching  of  this  ship  marks  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other unit  In  the  Nation's  program  of  national  defense  For  after 
a  disheartening  decline  In  our  merchant  marine  In  the  decade  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930.  the  American  Congress  created  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  which  Is  so  effectively  restoring  Amer- 
ican strength  on  the  seven  seas.  The  United  States  Maritime  Ccm- 
mis.sion  has  devised  and  is  now  executing  a  10-year  program  for 
replacing  the  obsolete  vessels  in  our  merchant  fleet,  which  will  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  the  fastest  and  most  efficient,  and  probably 
the  most  modern,  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  In  the  world  The  Ex- 
chequer, which  ycu  admire  here  today.  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
efforts  of  this  Government  to  bring  about  this  muchly  desired  ob- 
jective. A  cargo  vessel  of  the  0-3  type,  she  will  do  better  than  17 
knots.  Her  cargo-handling  machinery  Is  among  the  most  efficient 
in  existence.  Her  navigating  equipment,  as  well  as  her  propulsion 
machinery,  will  give  the  utmost  In  safety  as  well  as  economy  of 
operation.  In  the  event  of  war  she  and  her  32  sister  ships,  now 
constructed  or  under  construction,  can  effectively  supply  the  fleet. 
If  that  should  not  be  necessary,  they  can  transport  the  strategic 
raw  materials  which  will  be  needed  by  this  country  in  the  event 
of  such  a  national  crisis  An  efficient  merchant-marine  fleet  Is  as 
essential  in  times  of  war  as  are  the  mighty  battleships  under  direct 
control  of  the  Navy.  It  is  true  that  ves.sels  of  this  type  are  not 
combat  ships  In  the  sense  of  waging  a  naval  battle,  but  of  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  each  merchant  ship  can  be  used  to 
bring  the  materials  and  products  neces.sary  to  the  lnten.se  indus- 
trial effort  involved  In  a  modern  war.  Tin.  chromium,  manganese, 
and  rubber  are  as  essential  under  modern  warfare  In  a  great 
national  crisis  as  are  men  and  guns. 

The  construction  of  these  Maritime  ships  thus  being  as  much  • 
part  of  our  national  defense  as  the  wearing  of  a  uniform  or  the 
shouldering  of  a  gun.  I  am  confident  that  every  man.  from  the 
humblest  Negro  laborer  who  handles  a  piece  of  timber  to  the  skilled 
draftsman  who  lays  out  the  plans  of  the  ship.  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  and  the  patriotism  of  their  several  endeavors.  So- 
called  "'flfth  column"  activities,  sabotage,  and  other  subversive 
activities  should  be  frowned  upon  in  the  important  task  of  bulldlnft 
this  portion  of  the  Nation's  defense  line  as  strongly  as  they  would 
be  condemned  in  the  armed  or  naval  forces  In  our  first  line  of 
national  defence 

Let  every  American  who  enters  jronder  gates  to  perform  his  dally 
task  consider  himself  as  much  a  patriot  as  he  who  wears  the  uni- 
form of  a  sailor,  a  marine,  or  a  soldier  In  the  armed  forces  cf  his 
country.  God  forbid  that  this  country,  the  haven  of  the  oppressed — 
the  home  of  the  free — and  the  beneficiary  of  the  heritage  left  us 
by  our  forefathers  in  the  greatest  model  of  free  Government  ever 
conceived  by  the  htiman  mind,  should  fall  prey  to  a  foreign  foe 
as  the  result  of  Internal  di.?sension  and  domestic  quarrels  Let 
us  go  forward  as  one  great  united  American  people  In  a  common 
fight,  should  the  occasion  demand,  against  a  common  enemy  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  United,  backed  by  the  greatest 
natural  resources  In  the  world,  we  cannot  fall. 

Modern  wars  as  we  are  row  witnessing;  abroad  are  no  longer 
fought  upon  fields  of  chivalry,  nor  are  they  won  by  patriotism 
alone  No  longer  can  we  rely  upon  a  patriotic  upsurge  of  activity 
after  trouble  confronts  us.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium.  Nor- 
way, and  Holland,  as  well  as  England  and  France,  now  only  too 
sadly  realize  that  the  only  answer  to  the  would-be  world  dictators  is 
a  preparedness  program  which  jjermlts  the  aggrieved  nation  to  meet 
Xorce  with  superior  force.    So  today,  our  Nation,  which  you  and  I 
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love  better  th.m  our  own  lives.  Is  engaged  In  a  preparedness  pro- 
gram to  meet  that  force  not  with  equal  force  but  with  superior 
force  should  the  occasion  arise.  In  our  combat  ship>s — the  first 
line  of  the  countr>-'s  defense — under  the  authority  of  Congress 
we  have  built  since  1933.  or  now  have  under  construction,  a  total 
of  160  ships  When  our  present  program  is  completed  our  Navy 
will  have  an  ai;gregate  tonnage  of  more  than  2.000.000  tons,  which 
will  comprise  a  Navy  of  approximately  522  vessels  all  told  The 
present  program  of  the  Maritime  Commission  is  none  the  less 
ambitious  In  an  effort  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  as  well 
as  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  international  trade  in  the  field  of  mer- 
chant marine,  the  Maritime  Commission  is  engaged  in  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  152  ships  The  Exchequer  is  the  forty- 
feventh  to  be  launched;  36  are  already  In  operation  This  Maritime 
Commission  prc.gram  alone  will  cast  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  Over 
$20,000,000  of  this  money  will  be  spent  in  Pascagoula  alone  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Exchequer  will  be  but  the  forerunner  of  many  more 
Ehips  of  the  500-ship  program  of  the  Maritime  Commission  which 
win  be  built  at  Pascagoula. 

For  that  matter  I  shall  here  and  now  be  so  bold  as  to  prophesy 
that  before  many  more  months  have  passed  we  shall  be  bui'.ding 
destroyers  and  other  smaller  combat  boats  for  the  naval  fleet  h^re 
on  the  Mississippi  coast.  Nature  has  bounteously  and  lavishly 
created  the  natural  facilities  for  such  an  undertaking. 

It  can  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  as  a  result  cf  this  gigantic 
program  this  country  is  In  a  far  better  position  with  regard  to  its 
need  for  both  naval  and  nonnaval  ships  than  It  was  in  1914  when 
the  clouds  cf  war,  which  are  now  engulfing  Eurcpe  for  a  .'^cond  time 
in  our  generation.  Qr,st  descended  upon  the  Old  World  At  that 
time  the  United  Slates  had  but  93  ships  of  this  type  available  for 
use  In  foreign  trade. 

The  American  people  have  always  beeii  a  peace-loving  people. 
Never  has  the  American  sword  been  unsheathed  in  the  cau.'^e  of 
imperialistic  conquest.  Never  has  an  American  giin  been  fired  In  a 
war  cf  exploitation,  conquest,  or  self-aggrandizement.  We  have 
ever  followed  a  policy  as  a  nation  of  live  and  let  live.  American 
wars  without  a  single  exception  have  been  fcught  upon  the  noble 
heights  of  icleali.^tic  government  and  stabilization  of  world  order. 
America  tcdav  wunts  no  war.  Having  learned  its  lesson  on  previous 
occasions,  America  new  has  no  thought  of  setting  cut  In  another 
war  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
The  thought  uppermost  In  American  minds  everywhere  Is  to  be  let 
alone  and  allowed  to  fcllcw  the  paths  cf  peaceful  pursuit  of  normal 
existence.  But  as  cur  eyes  scan  the  world  horizon  and  we  sec  the 
death  struggle  for  power  on  the  one  hand  and  for  national  existence 
on  the  other,  we  realize  that  It  would  be  asir.lnc  stupidity  of  the 
worst  type  for  us  to  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich  and  fail  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  S"lf-preservatlon 
and  national  existence,  not  to  mention  the  preservation  of  cur  cher- 
ished philosophy  of  povernmcnt.  ao  set  cut  in  the  Declaration  cf 
Independence,  are  obligations  of  the  most  vital  and  compelling  im- 
portance. So  today,  we  in  America,  peace-loving  as  we  are.  are 
concerning  ourselves  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  such 
an  eventuality.  E\ery  loyal  American  insists  thnt  this  preparation 
go  forward  with  accelerated  speed  lest  our  land,  and  our  people  loo. 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  aggressor  or  a  combination  cf 
foreign  powers  who  might  see  fit  to  launch  a  •blitzkrieg"  at  this 
Nation— the  wealthiest  prize  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  as  a  united  people  have  willed  that  they  shall  not 
ccme.  they  shall  not  see.  they  .«hall  not  conquer. 

Finally,  my  friends,  you  ard  I  have  gathered  here  on  this  historic 
spot  from  far  and  nenr  to  v.itness  this  resplendent  spectacle  of  the 
launching  of  this  great  ship  as  another  bulwark  in  our  national 
defense.  As  a  community  recognized  for  Its  hc.>pltallty.  we  nre.  in- 
deed, happy  to  welcome  wlthm  our  gates  and  have  present  with  us 
on  this  colorful  occasion  so  many  friends  from  neighboring  cities. 
We  espcciallv  recognize  the  gracious  presence  of  the  officials  of  the 
Maritime  Ccmm:s.sicn  and  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Export  Lines,  Mr,  Slater,  and  his  staff,  who  will  operate 
the  Exchequer  when  It  Is  completed.  In  the  name  cf  the  President 
of  the  United  States— that  great  man  who  In  this  time  of  peril  to 
civilization  Is  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state^Franklln  D.  Roose- 
velt; in  the  name  of  the  American  Congress;  In  the  name  of  the 
Maritime  Ccmmlssloners;  and  In  the  name  cf  patriotic  God-f faring 
Anierlcans  everywhere,  I  extend  the  heartiest  and  most  sincere 
congratulations  to  Mr,  Bob  Ingalls,  his  staff  cf  competent  officials, 
and  to  every  patriotic,  hcmc-loving  employee  of  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corporation,  who.  by  their  devotion  to  and  their  service 
of  their  country,  their  diligence,  their  skill,  their  rnpineering  genius, 
and  their  many  hours  of  honest  labor,  have  made  po.«sifcle  this  great 
achievement  You  have  wrought  well.  You  have  built  a  sturdy  ship. 
All  honor  to  a  great,  patriotic  organization  cf  capital  and  labor. 
May  the  two  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  continue  united  and 
harmonious  in  the  patriotic  task  before  us  of  shortly  making 
America  the  mistrci>8  of  the  seas. 


Let  Us  Be  Realistic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFfXER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FTJOM  THE  WHEEUNG  (W.  VA  )  INTELUGENCER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer  of  June  6,  1940: 

I  ET'S    BE    RrA.LISTIC 

It  Is  an  inescapable  law  of  economics  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  something  for  nothing  Eventually,  one  way  or  another, 
everything  must   be  paid   for 

That  is  a  fact  we  should  keep  well  in  mind  as  we  contemplate 
the  new  defense  program,  the  fiscal  record  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  the  future  of  our  public  business. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  debt 
and  taxes  and  deficits,  it  is  the  literal  truth  that  none  of  this 
has  come  home  yet  to  the  man  in  the  street.  That  is  so  because 
we  haven't  yot  begun  to  pay  the  bill.  Taxes  haven't  caught  up 
to  the  f=pendlng.  We  still  are  doing  it  on  borrowed  money.  So 
that  the  average  man's  reaction  to  complaints  about  extravagance 
Is  to  shake  It  off  with  the  reflection  that  he  hasn't  felt  any  of  It. 

But  the  very  fact  that  we  haven't  felt  the  pinch  yet  makes  It 
certain  that  the  pressure  will  be  doubly  severe  when  it  comes. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  assumed  the  Presidency,  the  public  debt 
stood  at  approximately  $22,500,000,000.  It  had  come  up  from  a 
low  point  of  around  1 16.000.000.000  over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years. 
The  fact  that  the  Hoover  administration  had  accumulated  a  deficit 
during  its  4  years  was  one  of  the  major  talking  points  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  during  the  campaign  of  1932.  He  dwell  at  length  on 
the  dire  results  of  a  policy  of  borrowing  to  meet  deficits,  declared 
that  the  only  practical  method  of  meeting  such  problems  is  lo 
quit  incurring  deficits,  and  promised  to  trim  public  expenditures 
by  a  full  fourth   in  order  to   bring  the  Budget   into  balunco. 

Well,  this  same  public  debt  today,  after  7  years  of  Mr  Ri.osevelt. 
Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $44,000,000,000.  and  Congress  h».s  Just 
authorized  an  extension  of  the  over-all-dcbt  limit  from  $45,000,000,- 

000  to  $49  000  000.000. 

What  the  debt  will  be  by  the  time  this  year's  spending  and  this 
year's  authorizations  are  totaled  up  nobody  knows. 

So  we  come  to  the  defense  emergency  of  today  with  a  Treasury 
not  only  empty,  but  forty-odd-billion  dollars  in  the  hole.  It  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discvjsslon  to  inquire  into  why  with  all  this 
unbelievable  spending  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  failed  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense.  That  is  water  over  the  dam  now.  We  cant  do 
anything  about  It.  It  Is  everywhere  agreed  that  we  must  have  an 
Impregnable  defense.  We  don't  have  It.  Apparently  we  haven't 
anything  remotely  approaching  It.  So  there's  nothing  for  It  but 
to  get  busy. 

Very  well.  As  a  starter,  Mr  Roosevelt  askf^d  for  an  Immediate 
appropriation  for  emergency  defense  of  $1,182,000,000  Remember, 
appropriaticns  already  contemplated  for  the  incoming  fiscal  year 
would  have  pushed  the  public  debt  up  to  or  beyond  the  $45,000  000.- 
000  limit.  This  is  extra.  A  few  days  later,  he  asked  lor  $1,277.- 
000  000  more.  Already,  therefore,  the  total  cost  of  regular  and 
emergency  defense  items  has  been  pushed  up  to  the  ipipresslve 
figure  cf  $4,600,000,000 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  existing  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  to  spend  this  much  money  efficiently 
as  rapidly  as  it  Is  being  appropriated.  But  they  will  make  the 
effort.  The  mon^y.  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  spent  And  unless  pa.st 
performance  meaiis  nothing  a  great  deal  more  will  be  appropriated 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Thus  far,  bear  in  mind,  we  as  taxpayers  haven't  paid  a  single 
dollar  of  this  extraordinary  cost.  True,  our  taxes  for  the  past 
several  vears  have  been  at  about  the  World  War  peak.  Still,  they 
have  been  meeting  but  little  more  than  half  of  the  outlay.  The 
New  Deal  spent  $6,000.000  000  In  1934;  $7.000  000.000  In  1935; 
$8,600,000,000  In  1936;  $8.400  000.000  In  1937:  $7,625,000,000  In 
1938;  $9,000,000,000  In  19:39.  During  much  of  this  time  taxes 
yielded  Jvist  about  half  what  was  spent. 

So  that  even  before  any  of  this  new  defense  spending  came 
along,  we  were  running  in  the  hole,  as  indicated,  from  three  to 
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four  billion  dollars  a  year.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  there- 
fore. It  would  have  become  necessary  either  to  raise  taxes  or  cur- 
tail spending  sharply  very  shortly  now.  If  complete  fiscal  collapse 
were  to  be  avoided. 

Well,  what  Is  the  situation  now?  To  date  Congress  has  taken 
up  for  consideration  a  tax  bill  which  is  expected,  if  passed,  to 
raise  about  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year.  It  will  accomplish  this  chiefly 
by  raising  rates  under  existing  tax  laws.  There  also  Is  some  vague 
tallt  about  curtailing  nondefense  expenditures. 

The  bllllon-doUar  tax  bill,  if  passed,  will  represent  the  very 
first  direct  levy  on  the  taxpayers  to  meet  any  of  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  times.  And  it  Is  plain  that  it  will  only  scratch 
the  surface.  It  will  fall  several  billion  dollars  short  of  meeting 
the  new  expenditures  for  defense,  to  say  nothing  of  meeting  ordi- 
nary expenses  which  already,  as  noted,  are  running  far  ahead  of 
revenue. 

In  short,  the  people  of  the  United  States  face,  In  the  immediate 
future,  a  tax  burden  never  before  dreamed  of,  much  Icos  borne 
In  this  country.  At  the  time  the  new  defense  spending  began 
Government — local.  State,  and  National — was  costing  alxiut  a  third 
of  the  national  Income,  if  the  deficits  are  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. Within  a  year,  at  the  present  rate  of  acceleration,  govern- 
mental exactions  well  may  amount  to  half  of  the  public  income. 
Out  of  every  dollar  you  earn  50  cents  will  be  earmarked  for 
government. 

You  haven't  felt  this  yet.  But  you  will  very,  very  soon,  regard- 
less of  who  Is  In  the  White  Hovise,  regardless  of  what  party  is  In 
power 

In  these  circumstances,  and  In  the  light  of  the  record,  doesn't 
the  situation  call  above  all  else  for  an  administration  that  knows 
the  value  of  a  dollar — an  administration  that  undersiauds  and  is 
capable  of  applying  ordinary  financial  horse  sense? 


foreseen  situation.  Congress,  direct  representative  of  the  people, 
should  be  on  hand,  not  at  the  discrenon  of  the  President  to  recall 
it.  but  because,  like  everybody  else  these  days,  it  is  sticking  to  Its 
Job. 

Our  Own  Back  Yard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SALEM  ECHO 


Let  Congress  Stay  and  Saw  Wood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALESBURG  (ILL.)  REGISTER-MAIL  OP 

JUNE  7.  1940 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Galesburg  (111.)  Register-Mail  of  June  7: 

(Prom  the  Galesburg   (111.)   Register  Mail  of  June  7,  1940) 

LET   CONGRESS   STAT    AND    SAW    WCX5D 

Just  at  the  time  when  everybody  else  is  being  urged  to  work 
harder  and  to  slug  away  all  the  more  earnestly  at  Important  busi- 
ness. Congress  proposes  to  pack  up  and  go  home. 

Month  after  month  of  work  is  tiresome  for  Congressmen,  It  is 
said.  So  It  Is  for  all  of  us.  Congressmen  have  campaigning  to 
do  this  fall,  they  protest.     The  country  isn't  Interested  in  that. 

The  country  Is  interested  in  getting  its  work  done. 

The  country  Is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  armament  program 
ts  actually  followed  through  and  results  shown. 

The  country  Is  interested  in  seeing  that  arrangements  are  made 
to  pay  for  armament.     It  is  ready  to  be  taxed  for  security 

For  Congress  merely  to  appropriate  any  requested  number  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  then  go  gaily  home  is  not  good  enough. 

Congress  may  have  Its  faults.  But  they  are  the  faults  of  the 
people.  Congrtss  is  the  people  in  action.  To  argue  that  its  pres- 
ence in  Washln^on  would  somehow  hamper  and  handicap  the 
preparedness  effort  seems  foolish.  We  have  not  reached  the  point 
which  England  reached  when  it  turned  everything  over  to 
Churchill. 

Congress  is  highly  valuable  In  times  like  these  as  a  sort  of  na- 
tional listening  post  and  broadcasting  station  in  Washington.  Ita 
presence  should  have  a  steadying  influence  on  the  President,  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  ne  is  responsible  to  the  people,  a  constant 
source  of  strength  in  the  thought  that  the  "other  half  of  the  de- 
fense team"  is  still  pulling. 

A  tax  bill  to  take  care  of  increased  military  expenditures  should 
be  passed  before  Congress  adjourns.  The  old  political  belief  always 
was  that  to  levy  taxes  in  an  election  year  was  unpopular.  This 
year  things  are  different.  The  Nation  is  aroused.  It  may  be  more 
unpopular  not  to  levy  taxes  than  to  levy  them. 

The  session  should  not  close  before  definite  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  Alaskan  and  Pan-American  Highways.  Both  are  de- 
fense measures  that  should  be  pushed  forward  this  summer,  not 
next  year.  Access  to  Alaska  and  the  Canal  Zone  will  not  wait. 
There  are  many  other  vital  measures  awaiting  action. 

The  European  situation  cannot  be  predicted  24  hours  In  advance. 
The  rise  of  any  morning's  sun  may  look  upon  some  completely  un- 


Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Salem  Echo,  published  by  Ira  Gossett  Hawk, 
of  Plainview  Farm.  Lynchburg.  Ohio,  on  June  7,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Salem  Echo) 

OUR    OWN    BACK    YAIU) 

Now  that  Europe  ha.";  th"  .'JO-called  total  war.  Americans  realize 
more  and  more  each  day  that  we  are  not  as  safe  as  we  thought 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Austria.  Norway.  Denmark.  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  Holland.  It  makes  the  chtUs  chase  up  and  down 
our  spines  when  we  think  of  them,  but  we  cannot  help  It.  Still  we 
lose  many  hours  of  sleep  looking  into  the  future  The  more  we 
think  of  the  horror  of  wha*  is  happening  in  Europe,  the  more 
easily  we  can  be  Influenced  by  propaganda,  which  could  draw 
us  Into  the  conflict. 

Is  It  our  fault  that  a  man  Is  ambitious?  Are  we  rf«:ponslble  for 
Europe?  Instead  of  getting  the  mote  out  of  our  neighbor's  eye.  we 
should  take  the  beam  from  our  own. 

With  all  the  unemployment  in  our  own  back  yard,  we  have  enough 
to  do  in  putting  our  own  Government  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  clean 
up  our  own  dirt,  without  getting  the  others  out  of  their  mess. 

What  is  happening,  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  stop  but  we  can  be 
prepared  to  do  what  is  best  for  our  country.  To  be  prepared,  we 
must  set  our  house  in  order 

There  are  many  men  working  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Are  they  there  to  help  and  protect  their  coun- 
try, or  to  draw  a  fat  salary? 

Do  they  make  laws  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  of  people,  or  to 
derive  personal  gain?  E>o  we  as  a  people  believing  in  freedom  take 
our  Government  for   granted? 

Large  organizations  Invest  money  In  foreign  lands,  and  then 
when  It  faces  destruction,  they  want  the  Nation  to  help  them, 
consequently  drawing  us  into  war  Should  we  be  responsible  for 
ccmpanles  so  situated?  They  knew  they  were  taking  a  chance  when 
they  invested  their  money,  and  weren't  they  doing  it  for  per- 
sonal gain? 
i  As  in  Norway,  "flfth  columnists"  are  trying  to  undermine  the 
governments  of  every  country-  in  the  world;  but  In  the  United 
States  the  lawmakers  have  taken  drastic  measures  to  prevent  such 
tactics  here. 

We  must  work  for  peace  if  we  are  to  have  peace. 

We  have  a  wonderful  country,  but  it  could  be  so  much  better 
if  it  were  not  so  selfish,  and  did  things  for  the  good  of  our  home- 
land And  if  people  would  keep  ihevr  fingers  out  of  the  other 
fellow's  soup,  they  would  not  get  btirned. 


A  Plan  for  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


LETTXR  AND  BULLETIN  FROM  FRANCIS  X    PHELAN.  DEPART- 
MENT  COMM.WDER.   UNITED   AMERICAN   VETERANS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  therein  a  letter  received  from  Francis 
X.  Phelan,  Massachusetts  department  commander  of  the 
United  American  'Veterans,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  bulletin  containing  interesting,  constructive,  and  affirma- 
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five  instructions  to  the  members  of  his  organization  under 
his  jurisdiction  showing  active,  not  passive,  cooperation  in 
our  national-defense  program. 

I  Massachusetts  Dtpartmf.i^t. 

United  Amet.ican  Veterans, 

Boston,  Mass..  May  27,  1940. 
John  J    McCormack.  M    C. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C 
Dear   Sir:    Enclosed   please    find   copy  of  the    plan   of   action  for 
preparcdnc^,s  adopted  by  the  United  American  Veterans. 

This  organization  1"  compo-'^ed  of  all  men  who  have  served  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the.se  United  States  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  war 

If   you   have   any  comments   or   suggestions   pertaining   to   this 
plan.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  advise  me. 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Feancis  X   Phelan. 
Department  Commander. 

BtniETIN    NO.    1 

Department  HEADOt'ARTERs. 

UNrnm  Amehican   Veterans, 

Boston.  Mass  .  May  20.  1940. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  calm  and  deliberate  thinking,  and  we 
must  not  become  panicky  or  hysterical,  either  In  our  thoughts 
or  actions  While  I  do  not  anticipate  this  country  becoming 
involved  in  the  present  European  war,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  In  a  state  of  unpreparedness  If  an  emergency 
should  ever  come  the  civilian  populace  will  immediately  turn  to 
the  veterans  for  guidance  All  our  members  have  at  some  time 
or  other  served  In  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  and  have 
had  a  military  training  and  which  training  has  taught  them  to 
think  clearly  and  act  with  precision.  While  the  world  at  this 
particular  time  is  in  a  turmoil  of  war  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
United  American  Veterans  to  set  aside  what  other  program  and 
objectives  they  had  planned  to  reach  or  accomplish  and  to  now 
devote  their  time  to  passing  along  to  the  general  public  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  for  an  emergency,  it  it  should  come, 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  And  with  this  In  mind  I  am  submitting 
to  you  and  all  members  of  the  United  American  Veterans  the 
following  plan  of  action: 

1  Classes  will  be  formed  for  the  Instruction  of  the  general  public 
and  also  our  ovm  members  in  the  use  of  gas  masks,  on  the  effects 
of  eas.  and  on  the  classification  of  gases.  It  is  su>?ersted  that  a.s 
we  have  many  members  who  are  in  the  active  service  and  who 
have  received  this  Instruction,  they  be  assigned  as  Instructors. 

2  Classes  should  be  formed  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
field  kitchens,  with  the  personnel  of  each  kitchen  unit  being 
thoroughly  trained  in  their  respective  duty.  Again,  members  who 
are  in  the  active  .«iervice  and  who  have  received  this  instruction 
could  be  used  as  Instructors 

3.  First-aid  classes  to  be  formed,  at  which  th"  general  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  first  aid  would  be  given.  It  is  suggested  that  any 
qualified  member  of  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  agency  familiar  with 
first-aid  work  be  r<  quested  to  furnish  an  Instructor.  The  general 
public  should  be  invited  to  attend  these  cla-ss^s 

4  A  classification  of  all  the  members  In  each  respective  post  as  to 
their  particular  trade  be  made,  listing  each  member,  his  address, 
and  his  particular  trade  The  general  public  could  be  invited  to  b« 
classified  by  the  post,  and  their  names  added  to  this  list  of  classi- 
fications of  trad*^.  th'*se  consolidated  lists  to  be  sent  to  the  Slate 
Department  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  proper  authorities  when  the  demand  for  skilled  men  is  needed. 
I  might  add  that  this  is  a  very  important  function  and  should  be 
most  accurate  In  Its  information. 

5.  That  a  list  will  be  made  of  all  privately  owned  motorcars  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  our  respective  posts  have  their  head- 
quarters, giving  the  owner's  name,  address,  registration,  and  kind  of 
cars,  which  cars  could  be  used  in  any  emergency  if  one  should  arise. 
It  is  suggested  that  at  some  later  date,  when  each  post  ha.s  made  a 
compleie  list,  that  a  test  mobilization  be  put  on  by  each  post  to 
ascertain  Just  how  quickly  these  cars  could  be  assembled  in  case  of 
emergency 

6  A  complete  ll.'^t  of  all  motortrucks  In  the  city  or  town  In  which 
rur  respective  posts  have  their  headquarters  be  made  giving  the 
name  of  the  owner,  address,  tonnage  of  the  truck,  and  its  rrgls- 
tration.  these  trucks  to  be  used  for  the  trani^portation  of  material 
and  supplies  if  an  emergency  should  arise  It  Is  suggested  at  a 
future  date  that  a  test  mcbllizatlon  of  this  list  be  tried  to  see  how 
promptly  these  trucks  cculd  be  assembled  in  case  of  an  emergency, 

7.  That  all  members  of  each  poft  form  themselves  into  an  intelli- 
gence unit  always  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  and  report  any  activities 
that  might  be  suggestive  of  a  "'flfth  column"  or  sabotage  This  in- 
formation should  be  inunediately  forwarded  to  the  proper  officials 
for  invest igati<in  It  is  suggested  classes  be  formed  in  intelligence 
work  and  qualified  Instructors  be  asked  to  conduct  the  courses. 

8  That  the  auxiliaries  of  each  and  every  post  immediately  form 
nursing  units  and  sewing  units.  The  nursing  units  should  be 
formed  in  cla.s.ses  and  instruction  given  not  only  In  first  aid  but  in 
the  care  and  evacuation  of  the  sick  or  Injured,  The  sewing  classes 
should  be  given  instruction  In  the  making  of  bandages  and  sterilized 
pads. 

Again  I  wl.sh  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  offer  this  program  as  one 
of  preparing  for  war  but  as  one  for  preparing  against  war.    I  request 


that  each   post  commander  keep  constantly  advising  this  cf9ce  of 
their  work  and  accomplishments  cf  the  above  program. 
I  am. 

Yours  in  comradeship, 

Prancis  X    Phelan, 
Department  Commander. 


Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF    INDIANA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June   10,  1940) 
keep  that  pigeonhole  empty 

TTie  Senate  Labor  Committee  is  preparing  to  pigeonhole  for  the 
Smith  bill  to  revise  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  reform 
its  administration. 

This  measure  pa.ssed  the  House,  2  to  1,  last  week  But  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  ccmm:ttee  has  long  resisted  all  proposals  for  chiinpe 
in  the  Labor  Act.  And  the  Senate's  Democratic  leadership,  under 
administration  pressure  Uj  get  Congress  out  of  Washington  in  2 
weeks,  wants  to  smother  this  and  other  domestic  legislation,  on 
the  pretext  that  all  attention  must  be  centered  on  matters  of 
national  defen.se. 

Revision  of  the  Labor  Act  Is  no  minor  or  purely  domestic  is.suc. 
The  need  for  It,  apparent  long  before  the  war  broke  In  Europe,  is 
much  greater  now.  The  American  Indu.strial  machine  cannot  func- 
tion with  the  full  efficiency  demanded  by  the  great  task  of  rearma- 
ment if  Labor  Board  officials  and  employees.  bia."*d  against  Industry, 
are  allowed  to  go  on  throwing  sand  on  its  bearings  andnionkey 
wrenches  Into  its  cogs.  All  labor  would  be  wise  to  welcome  this 
proposal  to  put  sense  and  Ju.stice  Into  the  Government's  protection 
cf  labor's  rights  For  If,  in  months  to  come,  the  Labor  Board  con- 
tinues to  function  as  foolishly  and  unfairly  as  in  years  past,  thTe 
will  be  Irresistible  public  demands  for  .something  far  more  drastic 
than  a  corrective  revision  of  the  Labor  Act. 

The  Senate  should  demand  that  its  Labor  Committee  report  out 
the  Smith  bill  promptly  lor  debate  and  a  vote  before  adjournment. 
That  pigeonhole  .should  be  left  empty.  The  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
abdicate  In  the  face  of  Its  duty  to  the  country  to  finish  the  Job  on 
which  the  House  has  done  its  part. 


True  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    FLINT    ^MICH  )     DAILY    JOURNAL    OP 

JUNE  7,  1940 


Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Flint  Daily  Journal  of  Flint,  Mich.,  imder  date 
of  June  7,  1940. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  of  "isms"  and  "fifth 
column"  activities,  it  Is  refreshing  to  read  an  editorial  em- 
bodying old-fashioned  Americanism.  If  our  Nation  is  to 
exist  as  we  now  know  it,  it  must  be  because  our  citizenry  are 
devoted  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  flag,  and  to  those  great 
American  principles  which  have  become  our  heritage. 

The  Dies  investigating  committee  has  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  Nation  that  un-American  activities  exist  In  our  coun- 
try.   The  American  people,  then,  should  awaken  to  their 
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responsibility  and  help  rid  this  country  of  those  whose  doc- 
trines are  disloyal  and  whose  hatreds  of  American  institutions 
is  apparent. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  decision 
affirmf'd  the  right  of  a  State  to  require  students  in  school  to 
salute  the  American  flag.  While  the  radicals  of  the  country 
opposed  this  decision,  loyal  citizens  everywhere  acclaimed  it. 

The  Flint  Daily  Journal,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  upon  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  heretofore  mentioned.  This  editorial  is  thor- 
oughly patriotic  and  American  and  should  be  widely  read. 
The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  of  June  7,  1940] 

COMPtJl.SORT 

There  Is  not  much  reason  to  become  unduly  excited  on  the  score 
of  ultrallberahsm  merely  because  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled.  In  a  8-to-l  decision,  that  school  boards  can  compel 
students  to  salute  the  American  flag 

There  Is  too  much  disposition  sometimes  toward  relaxing  In  the 
direction  of  undoing  the  essential  ties  to  patriotism.  We  are  all 
too  much  Inclined,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  think  that  freedom 
means  an  exemption  from  other  fundamentals. 

Why  should  any  of  us  object  to  the  salute  to  the  fla^?  And.  how 
better  can  the  young  people  be  taught  the  real  lessons  of  our 
American  democracy  than  by  first  learning  that  they  must  salute 
the  symbol  of  our  democracy. 

The  lesson  we  may  have  learned  In  the  last  few  years  from  the 
obvious  evidences  of  subversive  activities  In  this  country  is  that 
home  defenses  need  more  protection — and  the  salute  to  the  flag  is 
one  of  the  outward  ways  of  demonstrating  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
catisc  this  country  represents. 

If  there  were  anything  arduous,  frightening,  or  prejudicial  in 
the  act  of  saluting  the  American  flag  perhaps  disagreement  could 
be  taken  with  this  decision  of  the  court.  But.  since  it  is  the 
American  flag,  and  considering  the  meaning  of  that  flag,  it  Is  only 
fitting  that  this  ruling  should  make  us  "stand  up  and  cheer." 


Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  ra€ral)ers  of  the  Mili;ary 
Affairs  Committees  of  both  Senate  and  House,  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Louisiana,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
printed  in   tbe   Congressional   Record. 


What  I.s  Needed  for  Defense 


The  Third  Army  Maneuvers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1940 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third  Army 
maneuvers,  perhaps  the  greatest  peacetime  military  concen- 
tration in  American  history,  were  recently  held  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  The  fine  people  of  that  district  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  holding  these  maneuvers  there 
and  I  have  received  good  reports  of  the  fine  feeling  mani- 
fested by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  The  Eighth  District 
of  Louisiana  is  well  situated  for  such  maneuvers.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  a  great  deal  of  the  land  where  the 
maneuvers  were  held.  As  the  Representative  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  it  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to 
cooperate  with  the  military  authorities  in  every  respect.  I 
can  assure  them  that  they  will  continue  to  have  our  support 
and  cooperation.  We  welcome  the  prospect  of  having  120.- 
000  men  In  the  district  for  the  maneuvers  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alexandria,  La.: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  board  of  directori  of  th#  Alexandria  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  motion  made  and  carried,  at  th«  conclusion  o(  lb* 
Third  Army  maneuvrm,  admittedly  the  gTfti^f^  priiretlme  conrcn- 
tffttion  of  troop«  in  American  history  th«t  the  ctrnimuntiy  \n  proud 
that  Itn  hinterland  hiM  wrvrd  th«  natlooal  Interest  m  the  manruver 
aira  i»nd  pffUd  «J»"  '>i  the  <.ppr;nunity  to  be  ht.«l  to  nxwh  *  dutin- 
«u:ah«<3  portion  of  th«  fodr-ral  military  forcea  m  conatltutcd  tb« 
Third  Army;  hut  be  It  ev«n  more  impvciailf 

HfuAv€d.  That  tb«  Ateiuindria  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thr'>itch  It* 
board  of  dirtci<;r«,  r»eord  the  fact  thot  it  h«a  been  txucxtm.y  im* 
pr^■aed  diiflni;  the  pTl^d  of  the  matu'uver*  invclviriij  m<j|«?  than 
70 MO  troopa  by  (h«  e««eH#nt  beaflng  and  deportment  of  »h«  •otdurra 
at  th«  United  t^atM  Army  At  w*  prwioua  time  m  the  rather 
l•^>fthy  rapert^nc*  whuh  our  community  bM  enjoyed  with  th« 
Recular  Army  have  our  dttxrn*  been  to  genuinely  plr»M.d  with  ii« 
miutsnr  vtaltor*  a«  ufMm  thla  occaeion:  B«  it,  therefore,  further 

Meteivtd.  Ttut  a  copy  of  tbia  rcaolutlon  b«  arnt  to  the  Preaident 
9i  tiM  United  SUUM  M  Com nuuutor  la  Ctoimt  ol  Mm  ArmiM,  to  tb« 


Proclamation  by  the  Government  to  the  People  of 

Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940' 


PROCLAMATION  ISSUED  MARCH   14,   1940 


Mr,  HOOK.  Mr.  Speatker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Govprnmont  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  to  the  people  of  that  brave  and 
harassed  country  on  the  occasion  of  the  cessation  of  the 
war  with  Soviet  Russia. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  northern  nation,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  has  preserved  its  independence  and  free- 
dom in  spite  of  the  imwarranted  attack  of  the  communistic 
Soviet  Government,  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  well 
take  inspiration  from  it. 

Reconstruction  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  a  world 
seething  with  the  bloodiest  warfare  of  all  time,  Finland 
tragically  holds  a  torch  aloft.  I  know  I  speak  the  wish  of 
millions  of  Americans  when  I  say:  May  God  bless  Finland. 

PHOCLAM.MION  BT  THE  GOVrRNMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FTNLAND     MARCH 

14,     1940 

By  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  yesterday  hcstllitles  between  Finland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  November  30.  the  FlnnLsh  people 
took  up  their  deleiise  agamst  the  superior  forces  In  a  sptrit  of 
unanimity  which  set  au  example  to  the  whole  world.  With  the 
same  unanimity  our  army  and  the  Finnish  people  who  sxipportcd  it 
by  their  labors  maintained  their  defe:.sive  struggle  for  three  and  a 
half  months. 

In  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  and  our  most  preclouB  values, 
thousands  of  our  best  men  have  fallen  and  even  more  have  sus- 
tained permanent  Injuries.  The  fatherland  will  eterr.ally  remem- 
ber their  heroic  deeds  and  bless  their  memory  The  number  of 
those,  too.  who  lost  their  lives  behind  the  front  Is  great. 

When  the  Government  of  Finland  decided  to  cea.-^c  hostilities  and 
conclude  peace  with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  step 
was  taken  in  the  flnr.  conviction  that  the  nation  would  thus  be 
preserved  from  still  greater  ml.sfortunes. 

By  the  joint  efforts  of  our  heroic  and  well -led  army  and  the 
entire  nation,  and  the  blood  sacrifices  of  Finnish  youth,  we  have 
been  able,  in  spite  of  cessions  of  territory,  to  preserve  the  dearest 
of  our  values,  our  liberty,  to  save  our  national  honor,  and  thus 
redeem  for  ourselves  the  right  to  an  undisturbed  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

While  the  great  war  still  goes  on  the  nation  turns  from  works  of 
war  to  tasks  of  peace. 

The  Government  recognizing  the  sacred  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead  and  the  value  cf  their  deeds,  la  conscious  of  Its  duty  to  em- 
bark with  all  posRlb'e  .speed  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  country. 
The  Government  will  have  specially  at  heart  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent* of  the  heroic  dead  and  the  invalided  The  duly  of  the 
Oovernmcnt  will  further  be  to  take  care  of  the  dependents  of 
tho»c  larklnjc  private  means  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  InvalicJed 
behind  the  frcnt  Ono  of  the  first  duties  will  be  to  see  that 
jtistlce  U  done  to  the  tnhahltanUi  of  the  c«d«d  area*  and  their 
existence  •pccdily  ortcaniz«l.  and  aUo  that  homo»i  dcai;oycU  in 
th«  ««rUl  bcmbardmentfl  are  rebuilt. 

Thie  nation  thu*  h«i*   b«ffor«'   It   •  work  nt   recofw»'rurtlon   and 
re^ttlemi-fit  calltrH  for  ih*  uinvmt  rurtumM  and  ••crincwn     Y^t 
taking  Into  •<.r</uril  the  rapid  pro(:r«>«  rnuUfl  ^/y  ih*  i»«twm  af'or 
It  hud   ht:Utf\€ni    lU   iJKl*^;>rnd«-nc«,   trt«  Oovvrnm«nt   b*tl«v«i   th*l 
thU  KtitbOtU:  W(irk  will  nw.cttni. 

At  iU  hour  of  tuUt  tit*  n«'i'.>n  dr»w  Uigether  In  th«  proi^cti'm 
(H  th«  fsthrrland  in  full  u»i:»nlml»r  l^om  n/m  onward  th« 
nation  tnttft  trMuj  lt«  p4th  nvtru  cloMlr  tuiited  than  ever  t)9l(tn. 
Til*  n»'U/n  had  tjfn  sKrcU^  by  counil«*i  revcne*  History  shows 
th*t  rinUnd,  thanks  t'^  lU  unyi«ldmc  tetiMeny.  has  before  tbM 
•urcevsfuUy  emer-^ntl  from  time*  of  hardJihip 

Umud,  iru»tin«  In  the  Mmithtj  and  m  fch  othtr,  w«  so 
tonh  to  buUd  »  HAW  futur*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  W   MARTIN,  JR.,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  M.\rtin.  Jr  ,  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Saturday,  June  8: 

Originally  it  vtas  my  intention  In  this  talk  to  review  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Congress  It  was  then  expected  this  might  be 
very  close  to  the  date  of  adjournment.  It  Is  now  obvious  there 
should  be  no  adjournment  for  .some  time  to  come,  if  we  are  to 
deal  intelligently  and  thoroughly  with  the  new  problems  con- 
fronting  us. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  should  adjourn  with  so  much 
necessary  work  to  do  I  believe  the  folks  back  home  will  feel  a 
bit  more  comfortable  If  they  have  on  guard  here  in  Washington 
their  own  representatives,  who  possess  their  confidence  gained 
through  the  years. 

TlieRepubllcan.s.  realizing  the  desires  of  the  people,  want  to  stay 
In  session  Just  as  long  as  they  can  be  of  service  They  want  to 
stay  here  and  discharge  their  constitutional  rcs{X)n.slbilltles,  In- 
stead of  delegating  those  powers  to  others.  They  want  to  stay 
here  and  exercise  their  Influence  In  steadying  the  Nation.  They 
want  to  stay  here  to  study  and  debate  thoroughly  all  these  tre- 
mendous   Issues      I    believe   the   people   expect  them    to   do  so 

Economy  is  still  a  vital  necessity  In  this  Nation  The  fact  that 
we  are  faced  by  a  need  for  the  rapid  creation  of  a  national  defense 
on  a  scale  vastly  greater  than  has  ever  before  been  required  in 
peacetime  Is  no  rea.son  for  us  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds;  to 
toss  economy  out  the  window;  to  embark  on  a  wild,  hysterical 
effort  to  overcome  by  sheer  spending  of  money  the  neglect  which 
has  brovight  us  to  our  present,  slate  of  Inadequate  national  pre- 
paredness. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  some 
people  in  high  places  to  begin  spending  on  an  unlimited  scale. 
This  must  not  he  tolerated 

To  permit  a  spirit  of  hysteria,  recklessness,  or  violent  emo- 
tionalism to  take  over  the  helm  of  Government  or  to  direct  the 
bulldins:  of  a  n.itlonal  defense  Is  to  Invite  waste,  extravagance, 
graft,  and,  worst  of  all.  the  piling  up  of  a  huge  new  public  debt 
without  actually  accomplishing  the  creation  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense 

Let  us  spend  what  Is  necps.sary  for  an  adequate  national  defense, 
hut  let  us  be  sure  It  Is  efficiently  spent.  We  do  not  want,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  waste  and  worse  In  the  creation  of  our 
national  preparedness  again  as  we  had  It  in  the  first  World  War. 

We  know  billions  were  wasted  during  the  last  war  because  of 
unpreparedness  and  our  futile  efforts  to  make  the  too-hasty  spend- 
ing of  stupendous  sums  of  money  compensate  for  our  previous 
national  short-sightedness  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  that  foolish 
course  We  were  able  to  overcome  such  tremendous  handicaps 
then  Ijecau.se  we  were  a  rich  Nation  with  practically  no  Federal 
debt  We  are  still  a  rich  Nation— but  the  Federal  debt  has  grown 
TO  proportions  which  threaten  the  sectirliy  of  even  our  rich 
country. 

Reckless  spending  and  waste  by  the  New  Deal  has  made  nece.ssary 
the  Imposition  of  tremendous  taxes  upon  the  American  people. 
The  surplus  capacity  to  borrow  which  we  should  possess  to  care  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  defense  Is  gone,  frittered  away  by  the 
experimenters,   who  knew  how   to  do  well  only   one   thing— spend 

Today,  without  taking  care  of  $1  of  the  huge  defense  bill,  we 
find  our  debt  limit  of  ih  billions  will  be  reached  February  1  The 
first  call  wns  for  1700  000  000  new  Uxes  and  to  Increniie  the  debt 
limit  M  000  000  000  Already  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
lieves this  u  tiot  enough  and  Is  boosting  further  tK)th  the  debt 
limit  and  taxm  Wr  mu<«t  not  for«et  this  increasing  erf  the  limit 
1*  a  *tep  toward  Inffntion  and  national  b^nkruptry 

Ttili  first  rail  for  ta«e«  will  be  fottowMl  by  anmh^  hSgtrr  d/'mand 
r«^t  y^-ar  aftrr  the  election  Wo  one  In  thl«  cfmniry  will  e»rape 
tlKMir  taxe*  The  fjeoplr  mu»l  \H-tln  to  plan  to  pay  the  heavy  '"»it 
</f  the  rtfw  rval  )try  rMf 

Crillr.  f/f  unwiM*  •pcndin*  poMeU^n  w#f#  rrled  d/;wn  by  the  e«- 
p*r\mfuifr»  in  ih"  administration  wtv>  belXrv^d  we  xouia  borrow 
and  ap4-nd  fur  way  out  of  the  depraaaum 

But  certalfily  tboae  erllica  whoa*  wsmlDC*  h»**  ^"^  "•^"  •" 
amply  ftod  trafJcalJy  confli-mMl  dMtrvf  •  U»f  b«M^tnf  wb«.n  they 


new  speak  against  the  snme  sort  of  waste,  extravagance,  and  reck- 
lessness in  government  which  have  tn  7  yoais  bmu^-ht  us  to  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  situation  in  wlilch  we  now  tind  oursel\<s. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  have  fought  resolutely  to  luring  h-ick 
sanity  to  government.  We  have  opposed  experiments  wluch  would 
drain  the  Public  Treasury.  We  have  fought  for  economy  in  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  avert  the  very  financial  crisis  which  has  been 
brcught  on  by  wild,  indiscriminate  New  Deal  s]-»endinp. 

We  have  fought  to  give  business,  small  and  large,  a  chance  to 
operate  so  it  might  give  Jobs  at  American  wages  to  millions  of  our 
countrymen.  We  have  fought  to  restore  to  the  people,  through  their 
Rrpresentatlves  in  Congress  powers  which  were  mistakenly  en- 
trusted to  the  President  and  the  bureaucracy  We  have  fought  to 
give  this  country  the  benefit  ol  a  real  two-party  government.  We 
have  striven  to  make  the  minority  party  in  Congress  ttHlay  a  ; ear- 
less, vigorous  opposition,  ready  to  support  tho,se  meastires  which 
\v(  uld  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  and  ecjually  ready  to  oppose 
proposals  we  believed  W(.)uld  retard  recovery  and  be  harmful  to  the 
country.  And  we  appreciate  the  patriotism  of  those  Democrats  who 
hiive  often  Joined  us  in  our  battles. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about  abandonment  of  the  two- 
party  system,  so  to  .speak,  and  the  silencing  of  all  constructive  criti- 
cism in  a  so-called  "unity  of  effort." 

Unity  of  effort  we  should  and  must  have.  But  we  also  need  and 
must  have  fair,  honest,  con.^tructlve  criticism  unless  we  want  to 
pile  mistake  upon  mistake  There  can  be  real  unity  of  effort  -vith- 
out  any  abandonment  of  the  traditional  American  two-party  system. 
To  Insist  that  the  two-party  sy.stem  be  given  up  is  to  insist  that  only 
the  majority  party  ha.s  any  patriotism,  any  interest  in  the  salcty 
and  security  of  the  Nation,  or  any  desire  for  an  adequate  national 
defense      To  as.sert  such  a  thing  would  be  absurd. 

Without  ccrvstructive  criticism  to  curb  the  spenders  we  mlpht  be 
plunged  Into  a  wild  nightmare  of  extravagance  which  would  gravely 
endanger  not  only  our  constitutional  Republic  but  our  very  defense 
Itself. 

We  Republicans  have  placed,  and  will  continue  to  place,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  first  The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  100 
percent  for  American  security. 

There  has  been  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  create 
hysteria  in  this  Nation  Hysteria  Is  unwarranted.  Tills  Is  a  time 
when,  if  we  are  to  take  the  actions  essential  for  our  welfare,  we 
must  b6  cool  and  calm. 

We  must  not  lose  any  time  In  bringing  our  defenses  to  a  point 
where  America  can  defend  herself  from  any  attack.  We  do  not 
expect  any  attack,  and  we  certainly  hope  there  will  be  none.  Pru- 
dence, however,  demands  adequate  preparedness. 

Republicans  in  Congress  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  solid  sup- 
port to  all  real  defense  measures.  Naturally  they  resent  efforts  to 
make  national-defense  measures  vehicles  for  granting  dictatorial 
powers  to  the  EScecutlve. 

I^et  the  elimination  of  politics  in  defense  matters  be  the  resolute 
purpose  of  both  parties 

This  can  he  accomplished  by  sincerely  directing  defen.se  measures 
to  their  avowed  purpose.  There  Is  more  to  defense  than  headlines 
and  appropriation  by  Congress  of  huge  sums  of  money  We  want 
thus  money  honestly  and  prudently  spent  for  the  type  of  weapons 
and  materials  which  will  most  quickly  give  us  the  greatest  measure 
of  protection  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  the  appointment  of  men  and  women  who  have  demon- 
strated in  the  past  their  capacity  to  get  re.sults.  This  is  no  Job  for 
the  Government  playboys  or  the  experimenters  The  people  are 
demanding  constructive  work,  prompt  action,  and  careful  planning. 
Instead  of  beautiful  phrases,  glittering  promises,  and  impressive 
gestures. 

No  defense  can  be  considered  effective  without  curbing  the  sub- 
versive forces  now  commonly  called  the  "fifth  column  "  We  Re- 
publicans have  never  courted  them  We  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  their  existence  as  a  menacing  factor  in  our  national  life. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  why  'hey  are  here  or  who  encouraged 
them  They  are  here,  and  wp  must  take  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
to  see  that  they  cannot  operate  In  America  as  they  did  in  Norway. 
Holland,  and  In  other  countries.  America  must  rid  herself  of 
Trojan  horses  We  must  suppress  those  forces  which  are  ready 
at  a  crucial  moment  to  destroy  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  this  group  have  been  able  to  secure  Im- 
portant berths  In  our  Government.  Those  In  the  Government 
service  who  are  known  to  be  hostile  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  should  be  eliminated  without  a  mlnute'ii  hesitation, 
and  those  outside  Government  must  t>e  checked  with  equal 
promptness 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  spend  billions  for  defense  and  then  wske 
up  too  late  to  the  realization  that  wc  have  permitted  the  "fifth 
column"  to  checkmate  all  those  preparations  and  U)  m:ulUf  America. 
The  elimination  of  the  subversive  forces  must  be  a  primary  part  of 
our  defense 

Let's  Ko  calmly  about  biilidlng  our  natl^-mal  d*fen«i#  with  ih/-  teaat 
loss  <j1  time,  HTf/ft  and  moiu-y  M*»nwhl»#  let  us  continue  Ui  hold 
on  to  our  c^mstltutW/nal  form  of  wtytrTumttttt,  let  us  rontlnu*  to 
bold  on  to  the  Bill  'it  RiKtifs.  l«rt  tis  c/^nilnue  tmr  traditional  two- 
party  uyaUftn  of  »//v»rnm«-ni,  Wi  us  not  abandon  our  Ub«rlies  and 
our  rigntii  and  our  privileges  simply  berause  ttfrm*  fnu/pX*-  b«-ifin  to 
cry  "wolf."  Prep«i'«7  Yes.  But  Ut  u»  iu«*p  our  fieads  wlill« 
wc  do  It. 
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What  the  American  People  Should  Not  Overlook 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BUCYRUS  (OHIO)    TELEGRAPH -FORUM 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  of  Rowland  R.  Peters,  editor,  Bucyrus  Telegraph- 
Forum,  Ohio,  that  appeared  in  the  May  23  issue  of  that 
publication,  entitled  "What  the  American  People  Should  Not 
Overlook." 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  Congress  will  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Peters'  timely  remarks. 

[From  Uie  Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Telegraph -Forum  of  May  23.  1940] 

WHAT  THE  ASCZRICAN  PEOPLX  SHOXTLO  NOT  OVERLOOK 

However  agreed  the  American  people  now  are  or  may  become  with 
President  Roosevelt's  war-preparedness  program,  they  should  not 
overlook  the  regrettable  fact  that  their  country  is  not  financially 
prepared  to  enter  into  such  a  program  and  that  responsibility  for 
our  unprcparedness  rests  solely  upon  Franklin  Roosevelt.  What- 
ever defense  measures  are  finally  adopted  by  Congress  must,  because 
of  8  years  of  new  dealism.  be  another  mortgage  upon  our  future 
generations. 

Like  Nero.  Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  corps  of  extravagant  spenders 
have  been  fiddling  while  Rome  has  been  burning.  The  President 
himself  has  talked  much  about  his  hatred  for  war.  but  he  has  done 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
prove  thl«  hatred.  There  is  absolutely  no  credit  due  him  for  his 
defense  message  Any  person  could  have  asked  and  said  as  much 
without  offering  specific  recommendations  for  paying  the  bill. 

There  are  but  two  avenues  open  for  congressional  travel  in  the 
fulfillment  of  an  adequate  defense  program.  One  is  new  taxes  the 
other  a  boost  In  the  legal  debt  limit.  All  other  avenues  have  been 
closed  by  the  Roo.sevelt  administration  The  facts  should  today  be 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  And  the  people  should  also  not 
overlook  that  were  It  not  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  meddling  in  Europe's 
affairs  our  defense  problem  would  not  now  be  as  pressing  as  it  is. 

It  Is  clear  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  using  the  European  war 
to  ftirther  his  own  political  Interests.  By  his  personal  utterances 
against  totaUUrlan  policies,  utterances  which  date  back  to  his 
dedicatory  address  at  Chicago's  Outer  Drive  Bridge  several  years 
ago.  he  has  Imperiled  America's  International  security  Just  as  he 
has  OTer  the  last  8  years  Imperiled  her  domestic  security  He 
wants  America  put  into  a  position  where  It  will  tjelleve  next  No- 
vember that  It  cannot  survive  without  his  leadership.  He  wants 
events  to  be  such  that  the  people  will  overlook  and  excuse  the 
condition  Into  which  he  has  put  the  country's  financial  and 
economic  structure. 

President  Roosevelt  has  failed  as  a  President  He  has  broken  a 
trtjst  with  the  American  people.  A  man  who  cannot  be  a  success- 
ful Chief  Executive  In  peacetimes  most  cerUlntly  could  not  be  a 
successful  Chief  Executive  during  wartimes.  And  a  man  who  has 
repeatedly  broken  faith  with  the  public  during  peacetimes  most 
certainly  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  Nation's  affairs  during 
wartimes. 

Today  he  U  making  every  effort  to  build  himself  up  for  No- 
vember. So  far  he  has  refused  to  reveal  his  political  Intentions  but 
they  are  obvious  He  is  offering  key  posts  to  Republicans  Why'> 
Is  It  not  that  he  Is  attempting  to  break  vp  the  high  command  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  open  a  clear  track  for  the  party  he  de- 
serted shortly  after  he  took  offlce  back  in  1933? 

America  Is  not  as  close  to  war  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  the 
people  believe.  It  Is  as  close  as  It  Is  only  by  reason  of  his  own 
Interference  In  matters  which  are  not  our  business,  however  much 
they  concern  us  We  need  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
We  need  a  defense  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  national  protec- 
tion, but  our  first  line  of  defense  should  be  the  elimination  from 
public  affairs  of  thoee  who  have  brought  the  situation  as  close 
to  America  as  It  Is  and  who  have  closed  all  doors  to  preparedness 
without  further  mortgaging  our  future.  Preparedness  Is  more  than 
military  strength.  It  is  financial  and  economic  security  plus  mili- 
tary strength.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  robbed  us  of  the  former  and 
thrown  the  latter  into  financial  danger  So  long  as  he  is  President 
we  cannot  have  domestic  nor  international  security 


National  Defense  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


LTTTER  PROM  PROF.  J    L.  SELLERS  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THEREON 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  appearing 
in  the  Lincoln  Star,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  June  5. 1940,  entitled 
"Defense — Problem  No.  1."  from  Prof.  J.  L.  Sellers,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  faculty.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  same  connection  an  editorial  commenting  upon  the  letter 
of  Professor  Sellers,  written  by  J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Star,  and  published  on  June  5.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr  )    Staj  of  June  5,  1940] 

PEOPLES    FORUM DEFENSE PROBLEM    NO.     1 

To  the  Edttor  of  tite  Lincoln  Star: 

The  world  of  our  colonial  ancestors  was  a  linear  world  Men 
of  those  days  moved  slowly  over  the  level  waters  They  followed 
the  worn  valleys  of  streams  and  sometimes  threaeded  the  mountain 
passes.  Their  heavier  commerce  was  borne  by  wind  or  gravity. 
Man  moved  independent  of  wind  and  gravity  only  by  painful  exer- 
tion of  animal  power  Land  barriers  of  mountains,  deserts,  and 
vast  expanses  defined  the  orbits  of  land  communication,  and  the 
seas  connected  the  threading  Inlets.  The  possession  of  a  few 
well-selected  spots  as  bases  for  sea  patrol  controlled  the  routes  of 
the  world  and  made  sea  power  the  decisive  factor  in  human 
affairs.  The  fact  that  no  one  continent  possesses  or  produces  all 
the  commodities  for  human  existence  makes  the  control  of  the 
interconnection  of  continents  vital  to  the  people  of  every  conti- 
nent. The  North  American  continent  is  not  self -sufficient  and 
probably  can  never  become  so. 

As  long  as  mans  activity  was  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  land 
and  the  water,  a  great  navy  gave  us  our  security,  and  doubly  so 
while  we  remained  friendly  with   the  other  greatest  naval  power 
With  oiu-  fleet  in  the  Pacific  and  a  friendly  fleet  In  the  Atlantic 
we  felt  fully  protected. 

The  world  has  changed  Man  has  left  the  surface  of  land  and 
water.  He  Uavels  l)eneath  the  waves  and  he  pierces  the  strato- 
sphere. Communication  has  abandoned  its  linear  grooves.  The 
air  encircling  the  earth  is  a  network  of  air  lines  of  Inflnlte  num- 
bers piled  layer  upon  layer  and  completely  Intercommunlcabls. 
There  are  no  barriers:  there  are  no  bottlenecks:  there  are  no 
Impregnable  heights  and  no  Inaccessible  fortresses.  What  does  a 
Loulsburg,  a  heights  of  Abraham,  a  rock  of  Qibraltar,  or  the 
bluffs  of  Vlcksburg  mean  In  these  days?  Attacks  can  be  brought 
against  any  position.  Advantages  of  defense  due  to  Inaccessible 
positions  have  disappeared. 

How  has  this  affected  warfare?  The  old  assertion  that  it  U  more 
costly  to  attack  than  to  defend  Is  completely  obliterated.  The  new 
speed  has  given  the  great  advantage  to  offense.  The  entire  area  of 
every  country  is  open  to  attack  as  soon  as  an  enemy  can  establish 
an  air  base  within  fiylng  distance.  The  enemy  does  not  have  to 
enter  by  harbors  or  by  railroads  or  by  motor  trails.  He  is  borne  on 
the  ever-present  air.  A  nation  cannot  concentrate  Its  defense  In 
one  place  to  meet  attack.  The  defense  must  be  scattered  over  the 
entire  region.  The  offense  concentrates  its  strength  and  assaults 
the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  point  with  lightning  speed  and 
destruction,  and  the  defender  has  no  chance  to  collect  strength  to 
meet  It.  • 

The  new  blitzkrieg  has  made  defensive  warfare  a  futile  illusion 
The  only  defense  that  exists  in  these  days  is  an  offense  against  the 
base  from  whence  the  attackers  can  come 

This  is  a  changed  world;  a  world  of  a  new  dimension  A  nation 
that  does  not  recognize  this  fact  and  adapt  itself  to  the  crisis  will 
go  the  way  of  the  eight  Uberai  states  that  so  recenUy  were  but  are 
no  more. 

J.  L.  Scijina. 


(Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  of  June  5,  1940] 

miAjiT  AND  coax 

(By  J.   E    Lawrence,   editor) 

One  single  paragraph  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  It  came  from 

the  pen  of  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  to  dominate 
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Americj»n  foreign  policy  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
ye?.rs.  is  sufficient  to  show  why  it  Is  heart  and  core  of  present 
American  Interest  In  the  present  European  war.  That  paragraph 
follows : 

"It  is  only  v.hen  our  rights  are  Invaded  cr  serl?u.sly  menaced  that 
we  resent  ir.Jur^■  or  make  preparations  for  our  defense.  Wit.i  the 
movements  In  this  hemlFphpro,  we  are  of  necessity  more  Immcdi- 
Btelv  connected,  and,  by  cau.^cs  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  en- 
lightened and  Impartial  observers,  the  political  system  of  the  Al- 
lied powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Amfrica.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to 
declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  systems  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi-sphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it  and  whose  Independence  we  have  in 
great  consideration  and  lust  principles  ackncwledced.  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purposes  of  oppress. np  them  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European 
power  in  any  other  light  than  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

That  paraernph  walks  again  as  a  result  of  developments  in 
Europe.  It  does  net.  the  language  makes  plain,  limit  itself  to 
actual  physical  Invai^lon  of  the  territories  cf  the  tv.o  American 
Continents  SpeclQcally.  It  extends  Itself  to  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  or  control  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  lue  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Then  the  H-'ly  Alliance  of  Europe  was  considering  steps  to  re- 
establish the  inliuence  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Spanish  crown  among 
the  South  American  republics.  Now,  It  would  -seem  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  dcubly  vital  to  the  American  pet;ple. 

It  is  of  greater  imp^jrtance  because  the  problem  of  the  security 
and  safety  of  peaceful  peoples  has  been  increased  infinitely  by  the 
changes  in  modern  warfare.  Defenses  which  were  looked  upon  as 
adequate  If  not  Impregnable  no  longer  are  the  Insurmountable 
barriers  which  they  were.  The  English  Channel,  with  its  narrow 
strip  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  safegtiard  the  British  people  from 
Invasion  for  800  years.  No  military  expert  pretends  it  is  an  im- 
posing obstacle  today. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  a  discussion  of  the  new  problem  of 
national  defense  by  an  able,  scholarly  historian  What  he  sets 
forth  in  condensed  form  is  true.  Water  and  land  have  been 
conquered  by  the  new  m>thods  of  transportation — by  the  airplane 
and  by  mechanized  land  forces.  The  strategy  of  war.  a  war  of  con- 
quest, has  changed.  Previously  In  conflicts  between  evenly 
matched  nations  it  was  the  attacking  armies  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  battle.  Today  It  is  the  defending  armies  which  are 
confronted  with  graver  problems,  if  not  called  upon  to  bear  the 
heavier  losses  in  men  and  materials.  More  than  ever  before  war 
strategy  has  changed  to  make  the  best  defense  a  spirited  offense. 

In  practical  application,  if.  as  Monroe  said.  It  was  an  unfriendly 
act  100  years  ago  to  attempt  to  fasten  the  policy  of  aggression  and 
conquest  on  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  bv^comes 
doubly  so  today.  Can  the  American  people  complacently  approve 
of  the  establishment  of  r.aval  and  air  bases  in  South  American 
territorial  waters?  Can  they  permit  European  nations  to  secure  a 
foothold  In  South  America?  Can  they  let  that  happen  without 
gambling  dangerously  on  the  future? 

Tliose  are  questions  which  naturally  this  country  would  like 
to  dodge.  It  prefers  peace.  It  is  committed  so  8tron«:ly  to  peace 
that  It  hesitates,  at  times,  to  give  thought  to  developments  Inti- 
mately connected  with  peace  They  have  t)een  told  many  times 
by  ambitious  leaders  exercising  dictatorial  powers  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  totalitarian  governments  that  democratic  in.-stitu- 
tions  are  outlawed  and  that  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  substitution  of  totalitarian 
governments  for  democracies  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  last, 
as  weU  as  the  first  cradle  of  liberty.     It  must  be  preserved. 


The  American  Attitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

I  OF  OREGON 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  (legislatix^e  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PORTLAND    OREGONIAN 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of 


Ben  Hur  Lampman  and  published  in  the  Portland  Oregcnian 
of  the  issue  of  May  30.  1940. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follov/s: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  May  30,    1940 1 

DO     WE     LIVE     FOR     AMERICA     NOW? 

If  one  of  ours  m!ght  come  back  on  this  day  of  memory  from 
the  field  where  he  fell,  the  grave  that  is  nameless,  cr  arise  from 
the  green  fathoms  of  ocean,  he  would  find  the  Americans  to  be 
offering  garlands  as  his  memorial,  while  redeUirating  themselves 
to  the  precious  traditions  and  liberties  for  which  he  yielded  his 
life.  He  would  be  young,  we  think,  this  hero  for  whom  April 
never  shall  come  apaln,  mr  the  plow  In  the  comland  nor  the 
tryst  at  the  crossroads.  And  this  Is  Just  about  what  he  would  say 
to  those  who  came  afterward,  when  the  pain  was  at  an  end  and 
the  gun  smoke  had  drifted  away: 

I  died  fur  America.  Say.  If  you  will,  that  the  confusion  of 
lesjier  issues,  the  babel  of  voices  In  controversy,  the  charges  and 
countercharges,  were  chaos  to  nre.  Say,  if  you  will  that  I  went 
lightly  and  with  laughter  to  my  sacrifice,  unaware  of  the  di.sputes 
and  stratagems  of  the  statesmen,  as  youth  advances  to  an  ad- 
venture, to  the  greatest  adventure  of  all—  still  is  this  true  of  the 
score  that  I  paid;  I  died  for  America.  For  the  valleys  you  love, 
for  the  home  in  the  valley,  for  the  cities  that  were  and  that 
should  be.  For  the  traditions  that  were  and  are  far  dearer  to  us 
than  the  spring  of  the  year  or  the  wheat  field  of  autumn.  I  died 
for  America 

The  planning,  the  statecraft,  the  scheming.  I  left  to  the  others, 
far  wiser  than  I.  And  this  I  knew  only,  that  there  was  a  need. 
All  they  might  say.  though  they  .said  it  with  tongues  of  flame,  or 
the  cool  reason  of  logic,  meant  less  to  me  than  a  single  Idea, 
constant,  unchanging,  an  ideal — and  the  Ideal  was  the  land  that  I 
loved  The  word  was  a  hymn  in  my  thought  The  word  was 
America  And  what  else  had  significance?  The  girl  at  the  gate, 
the  plow  in  the  cornland.  the  immediacy  and  urgency  of  April, 
though  these  were  all  in  all  to  me  there  was  something  else  that 
was  more.  In  the  thunder  of  battle  or  the  stillness  of  pain,  by 
land  or  by  sea.  1  died  because  I  believed. 

Tliere  is  a  gladne-'^s  even  in  fear,  when  the  fiesh  shrinks  from  the 
testing,  and  this  I  have  known.  Do  not  grieve  fcr  me  now.  Theie 
WTeaths  that  you  bring  me  .shall  wither,  and  soon,  as  all  wreaths 
must  wither  Do  not  grieve  for  me  now.  If  you  have  a  service 
to  do  me.  a  tribute  to  pay.  think  instead  of  the  part  that  I  played, 
and  the  price  that  I  paid,  for  the  home  that  you  have  in  the  valley, 
and  the  city  that  rests  by  the  river. 

Well  I  know,  well  we  know— says  the  voice  from  the  past,  the  voice 
cut  of  history — that  you.  too.  are  willing  to  die  for  America,  to  die 
as  I  died  But  the  voice  that  I  raise  is  one  of  a  chorus  of  voices,  of 
lips  long  since  stilled,  and  the  question  we  ask  of  you  now  is  of  few 
words  and  simple  Have  you  lived  for  America,  you  who  came  after? 
For  we  testify  now,  we  \vho  have  warrant  and  authenticity,  that  It 
Is  simpler  far  to  die  for  America  than  to  live  for  her  One  dies  In  a 
moment,  one  lives  through  the  years — and  there  are  no  tempiittlons 
in  death,  no  lingering  weakness,  no  last  Indeclslcn.  Are  you  living 
for  America  now? 

And  he  might  say.  this  one  cf  ours,  on  the  day  we  keep  with 
fidelity  and  that  which  we  consider  devotion:  A.«k  of  your  heartfi, 
you  Americans,  kinsmen  of  mine  and  comrades  still.  If  you  live  for 
America  now.  For  It  Is  evident  to  the  dead,  who  were  guided  to 
death  by  a  constant  Ideal,  that  the  cynicism  and  insincerity  of 
politics  have  misled  you.  that  self-interest  has  counseled,  and 
demagogs  have  swayed.  It  is  evident  to  the  dead  that  often  you 
have  asked  yourselves,  in  the  exercise  of  your  franchise,  not  "la  it 
best  for  America?"  but  "Is  It  best  for  me?" 

It  is  evident  to  the  contemplative  dead  that  you  have  ml."used. 
at  your  comfort  and  ccnvenlcnce,  those  liberties  for  which  the 
shattered  frigate  cank  and  the  la.st  trench  was  taken.  It  is  evident 
to  the  patriotic  dead  that  you  have  given  hearing  to  the  sophists 
because  their  words  were  plea.sing.  and  have  closed  your  ears  to 
the  earnest  and  the  sincere  It  Is  evident  to  the  dead  that  you 
have  made  a  mockery  of  your  common  traditions  and  political 
sport  of  your  heritage  of  liberty.  As  did  we— say  the  dead — 
yet  we  died      And  in  death  there  Is  purification  and  understanding 

Ask  yourself,  "Is  It  best  for  America?"  Ask  yourself.  "Have  I 
self-interest  beyond  or  ber.eath  my  Americanism?"  Ask  yourself. 
"What  have  I  given  to  America?"  And  again.  "What  can  I  give?" 
Put  it  plainly.  "They  died  for  an  ideal,  and  the  ideal  is  America: 
hew  have  I  kept  it?  '  Ask  yourself,  as  they  ask  you.  "They  died  for 
America,  in  the  laughter  and  terror  cf  youth — cannot  I  live  for 
her  now?"  Fcr  they  say  to  us  now,  on  this  day  of  their  memory, 
this  hour  cf  the  crisis,  when  gusts  assault  the  flame,  they,  the 
torch-bearers,  "We  are  those  who  died  for  our  country,  for  the  heme 
in  the  valley,  the  city  beside  the  untroubled  river.  Are  you  living 
for  America  now?" 

If  one  of  ours  might  come  back  from  the  field  that  Is  only  a 
date  In  a  history  book,  from  the  secret,  green  depths  cf  the  sea. 
In  the  uniform  of  his  service,  with  the  glow  of  his  heart  in  his 
face,  and  it  so  very  young,  this  Is  what  he  might  say  to  us  now. 
This  is  what  he  must  say. 
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Benefits  Under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimovis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association  supporting  S.  3920.  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  to  liberalize  the  benefits  paid  unem- 
ployed workers  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Railway  Labor  Elxecutlves'  Association  has  unanlmoiisly  en- 
dorsed 8.  3920,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  Introduced  by  Senator  Wagneb  and  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  now  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

In  support  of  the  association's  position,  the  following  facts  are 
reepectfully  submitted : 

(1)  In  order  to  maJie  the  solvency  of  the  railroad  unemplo3rment 
Insurance  system  absolutely  certain,  this  association  sponsored  the 
original  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  on  an  ultracon- 
scrvative  basis. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  on  that  basis  2  years  ago.  be- 
cause at  that  time  most  of  the  States  had  launched  their  unem- 
plojTnent-lnstxrance  systems  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis. 

However,  since  then,  many  of  the  States  have  liberalized  their 
unemplojrment-compensatlon  systems  with  the  result  that,  during 
/  the  current  year,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  more  than  160.000  rail- 
road employees  who  are  drawing  benefits  receive  less  than  they 
would  have  secured  under  State  laws. 

The  average  benefit  during  the  base  year  has  been  only  at  the 
rate  of  $7  per  week,  an  amount  obvloxisly  so  Inadequate  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  argument  on  that  point. 

(2)  Under  the  present  system,  a  railroad  worker  who  becomes 
unemployed  must  wait,  on  the  average.  38  days  before  receiving 
any  benefits  It  needs  no  elaboration  by  us  to  indicate  that  in- 
terruption of  a  regular  Income  for  so  long  a  period  will  have  most 
unfortunate  results  for  railroad  workers  who  are  victims  of  un- 
employment. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  successfully  challenged  that  the  railroad  un- 
employment-insurance system  is  financially  capable  of  supporting 
the  benefits  provided  In  S.  3920.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
ample  surplus  in  the  fund  to  take  care  of  the  increased  benefits 
proposed  by  S.  3920.  These  Increased  benefits,  in  a  year  like  the 
present,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $12,000,000. 

(4)  Certain  administrative  provisions  of  the  present  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are  forcing  many  thousands  of 
railroad  employees  to  register  for  waiting  period  credits  which.  In 
most  cases,  will  be  of  no  use  to  them  Experience  has  indicated 
the  desirability  of  simplifying  the  act  in  this  and  other  respect.s 
so  as  to  relieve  railroad  workers  of  unnecessary  burdens  without 
Jeopardizing  the  solvency  of  the  system. 

(5>  If  the  unemplojrment-insurance  system  Is  to  remain  simple, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  fix  base  years  and  benefit  years.  Both  the 
railroads  and  the  standard  railroad  labor  organizations  agree  that 
the  base  year  should  be  the  calendar  year  and  the  benefit  year 
should  begin  July  1  of  each  year. 

(6)  Unless  action  is  taken  at  the  current  session  of  Congress. 
revision  of  the  unemplojtnent-lnsurance  system  will  be  delayed 
until  July  1,  1941.  We  submit  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for 
any  such  delay.  On  the  contrary,  the  reasons  for  immediate 
action  are  convincing  and  impelling. 

We  feel  it  Is  only  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  Memljers 
of  the  Senate  to  this  situation  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability 
of  taking  steps  to  correct  the  intolerable  condition  which  now 
exists. 

Permit  us  to  repeat  that  In  making  this  appeal  we  are  express- 
ing the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  21  standard  railroad  labor  organizations  now  functioning 
in  the  transportation  industry,  and  we  are  also  confident  we  are 
expressing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  approximately  1.000.000 
American  raUroad  workers  who  are  active  members  of  those  or- 
ganizations. 

In  every  State  of  the  Union  are  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands,  of   railroad    workers   who   will    be    vitally    affected    by    the 


legislation  we  propose.  In  their  name,  as  well  as  In  the  names 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association,  we  take  the  llt>erty 
of  urging  immediate  and  favorable  action  on  this  most  Important 
bill. 

A.  Johnston.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  D.  B. 
Robertson.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen;  J.  A  Phillips.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America:  T.  C  Cashen,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica; V.  O.  Gardner.  The  Order  of  RaUroad  Telegraphers; 
C.  L.  Darling.  American  Train  Dispatchers  Association; 
B  M  Jewell.  Railway  Employees'  Department.  A  F.  of  L.; 
H.  W.  Moun,  International  Association  of  Machinists; 
J.  A.  Franklin.  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler 
Makers.  Iron  Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers  of  America; 
Roy  Horn,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths. 
I>rop  Forgers,  and  Helpers;  Felix  H.  Knight.  Brotherhood 
Railway  Carmen  of  America;  L.  M  Wicklein.  vice  presi- 
dent. Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association; 
J.  J.  Duffy,  vice  president.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Geo.  Wright,  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers;  Geo  M. 
Harrison.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  E^xpress  and  Station  Employees;  F  H. 
Fljazdal,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees; A.  E.  Lyon.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen 
of  America;  M  S.  Warfield.  Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Con- 
ductors: James  J  Delaney.  National  Organization  Mas- 
ters. Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America;  S.  J.  Hogan.  National 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association;  Jos  P.  Ryan, 
International  Longshoremen's  Asaociation;  J  G.  Luhr- 
son,  executive  secretary.  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association. 


The  Alien  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ASHEVILLE    (N.  C.)    CI^nZEN 


Mr.  RE"VTJOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concression.^l 
Record  an  article  addressed  to  Editor  of  the  Citizen,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  my  home  town  of  Asheville,  N.  C, 
entitled  "The  Alien  Question,"  and  signed  "An  American." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Asheville   (N    C  )    Citizen  1 

THE  ALIIN    QtTESTION 

Edttob  of  the  CrnziN: 

Just  let  a  guy  have  a  brand  new  Idea  that  is  contrary  to  what 
men  probably  would  have  thought  during  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  you  will  see  the  "horse  and  buggy"  boys  grab  their  muz- 
zle-loaders, buggywhips.  and  pitchforks,  and  go  on  the  warpath  to 
destroy  that  man.  Those  same  old  fossilized  backseat  drivers  have 
Ju.st  about  ruined  England  and  France,  and  if  their  moth-eaten 
Idea?  are  followed  In  the  United  States  our  great  national-defense 
program  will   bo   an   international   Joke 

Think  of  the  lives  that  cculd  have  been  saved  had  Ehigland 
listened  to  a  progressive  like  Eden  instead  of  following  the  leader- 
ship of  an  ultraconservatlve  like  Chamberlain. 

Gen  Billy  Mitchell.  15  or  more  years  ago.  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  in  articles  that  appeared  in  nationally  circulated  magazines, 
warned  the  American  people  that  the  next  war  would  be  foueht  in 
the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground  and  water,  and  that  we  bhould 
arm  accordingly  What  hapi>encd?  The  "horse  and  bugL-A  '  brass 
hats  said.  In  effect,  that  wars  were  not  fought  that  way  during 
the  days  of  George  Wa!^hlngton  and.  therefore.  General  Mitchell 
was  all  wet  They  were  so  peeved  at  General  Mitchell  for  having 
a  new  idea  that  they  kic'Ked  him  out  of  the  Army.  Now.  who  was 
right:  The  "horse  and  bugey"  boys  or  the  late  .Gen    Billy  Mitchell? 

About  5  years  ago  Senator  Robert  R  Reynolds  Introduced  a  bill 
In  the  United  States  Senate  providing  that  all  aliens  be  regi.stered, 
fingerprinted,  and  photographed,  so  that  the  Government  could 
deport  the  millions  of  foreigners  who  have  llleeally  entered  the 
United  States,  and  also  that  the  Government  could  know  at  all 
times  where  the  aliens  are  and  what  they  are  doing  In  this  country. 
Senator  Reynolds  also  proposed  that  immigration  be  stopped  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  or  until  American  industry  could  ab.sorb  the 
millions  of  unemployed  American  citizens,  and  decent  aliens  who 
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have  come  to  this  country  legally  to  become  law-abiding  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  What  happened?  Senator  Reynolds. 
like  General  Billy  Mitchell,  got  nowhere  with  his  sound  and  wise 
idea5.  The  "horse  end  buggy"  boys  laughed  at  the  Senator's  pro- 
posals, saying,  in  effect,  that  George  Washington  favored  unre- 
stricted immigration  and.  therefore.  Senator  Reynolds  was  all 
wet.  However  Senator  Reynolds  will  not  likely  suffer  the  late  of 
General  Mitchell  and  lose  his  Job  t)ecause  he  had  a  fresh,  crisp  idea. 
The  American  people,  having  seen  what  aliens,  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  as  Trojan  horses  and  "fifth  columnists. '"  have  done  to 
Holland.  Belszium.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  Norway. 
Prance,  and  England  know  that  Senator  Reynoliw  was  eternally 
right,  and  that  his  bills  should  have  been  enacted  into  laws  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  great-^st  needs  in  this  country  today  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  listen  more  to  the  thinking  men  of  1940  and  less  to 
what  men  are  supposed  to  have  thought  in  1776.  George  Wash- 
ington never  dreamed  there  would  ever  l>e  flying  machines,  radio, 
steam  engines,  and  steamboats,  so  why  try  to  make  everything 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  other  revered  American  statesmen  and 
patriots  thought,  more  than  150  years  ago.  apply  to  conditions 
existing  today?  Conditions  change,  and  governments  and  tlieir 
armies  must  change  to  meet  new  conditions. 

An  American. 


Roosevelt  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  2St,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BIRMINGHAM    NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  very  able 
and  brilliant  editorial  from  the  Birmingham  News  of  June  6 
last,  written  by  Mr.  O.^burn  Zuber.  under  the  caption  "Roose- 
velt and  the  War."  I  think  the  editorial  ought  to  have  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thiere  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

(Fiom  the  Birmingham  News  of  June  6.  1940] 

ROCSEVEl-T    AND   THE   WAR 

Every  man  wtio  has  ever  served  in  the  White  Hou.";e  has  had  to 
bear  criticism,  jome  of  it  deserved  and  some  not  deserved.  FYank- 
hn  D.  Roosevelt  doubtless  realizes  that  as  well  as  anyone,  and 
expects  his  share  of  criticism,  which  he  probably  does  not  mind  too 
much:  he  ha';  shown  that  he  can  take  it.  "Vet  few  men  who  have 
cccupied  the  Presidency  have  been  j^ubjected  to  as  ci  nstant  and  as 
bitter  a  bomtjardment  of  critirl.'^m  as  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  in 
still  fewer  cases  has  fo  much  of  it  been  unwarranted  and  unfair. 

Since  the  very  first  months  of  his  admlnl.siratlon.  President 
Rocsevelt  has  been  under  unrelentins  attack  by  certain  groups — 
and  nobody  needs  to  name  them.  The  "Rcosevelt  haters'"  have 
made  that  term  a  famous  one  How  they  do  hat;^  Roosevelt!  They 
always  have:  they  always  will.  They  did  not  say  so  much  aRalnst 
him  in  the  first  2  or  3  months  after  he  took  oiSce  in  those  dark 
d.iys  of  1933.  when  he  wa.s  giving  this  Nation  as  marvelous  an 
example  of  dauntless  and  inspiring  leadership  as  It  has  ever  had 
during  a  crisi.s.  The  banks  were  all  closed  when  his  administra- 
tion began,  and  business  was  at  its  lowest  ebb:  nobody  knew  what 
«ras  going  to  happen  to  the  countn,-.  And  Franklin  D.  Roo.=evelt 
took  firm  hold  of  the  helm  the  minute  he  was  sworn  in,  and  he 
spoke  needed  words  of  encouragement  to  the  country,  and  lie 
started  doing  things  at  once,  with  the  wise  acquie.^cence  of  a  Con- 
gress which  did  not  deserve  the  epithet  of  "rubber  stamp"  which 
the  Roosevelt  haters  socn  started  hurling  at  it. 

For  a  few  months  the  President's  critics  withheld  their  fire,  while 
Mr  Rcoseve:t.  by  the  force  and  magnetism  of  his  leadership,  was 
restoring  the  public  confidence  that  was  so  badly  shaken  then,  in 
1933.  that  now  we  can  hardly  realize  how  desperate  we  did  feel  in 
tho.se  days.  But  the  Roosevelt  haters  were  sharptning  their  knives. 
And  soon  after  some  confidence  had  returned  to  the  American 
people — ai.d  to  American  busine.ss  itself — and  economic  conditions 
had  begun  to  improve,  they  unsheathed  their  sharpened   knives. 

Ever  since  then  they  have  been  hacking  away,  in  season  and  out. 
There  is  no  closed  season  on  hating  Roosevelt. 

Now  our  country  is  facing  another  grave  crisis  of  a  different  sort. 
The  trend  of  events  in  the  war  in  Europe  raises  great  potential 
danjer  to  our  national  .'^curity.  We  must  arm  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  any  possible  eventuality,  and  we  must  do  it  quickly. 


Again  Pre.sldent  Rocsevclt  is  giving  the  country  strong  and  coura- 
gecu.s  leadership  in  a  critical  time.  He  ha.*;  spoken  frankly  to  the 
country  and  he  has  made  bold  recommendations.  Congress  and  the 
public  alike  have  responded  to  his  leadership.  Congress  and  the 
President  are  working  together — as  "a  team,"  in  Mr.  Ro' st-velt's  own 
words — in  this  emergency. 

How  about  the  Roosevelt  haters?  They  find  themselves  In  a 
somewhat  embarra-sslng  situation.  They  are.  naturally,  in  favor 
of  the  defense  program  which  the  President  ha^i  launched;  but  they 
are  very  reluctant  to  speak  well  or  think  well  of  Mr.  RiX).sevelt.  In 
this  grave  hour,  they  cannot  forget  that  they  do  not  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  this  "madman"  in  the  White  House  is  "ruining  the 
country." 

While  their  natural  impulses  make  them  want  to  applaud  what 
the  President  Is  doing  now  for  national  defense,  they  cannot  help 
relapsing  into  the  old  mood  of  dislike  of  Roosevelt's  domestic  poli- 
cies.    Alternately,  it  seems,  they  want  to  cheer  and  Jeer 

So  how  are  they  meeting  this  awkward  situation?  They  have 
gotten  under  way  what  appears  to  be  a  well-organized  campaign 
of  sniping,  of  petty  pin  pricks  here  and  there,  of  quibbling  over 
details  of  defense  policy,  and  the  like  What  the  President  pro- 
poses is  right,  they  say;  but  he  is  doing  it  all  wrong  they  add. 
And  what  he  should  do  is  to  appoint  somebody  -some  one  man — 
to  do  the  whole  Job  The  Anienran  people  regard  the  President 
as  the  "one  man"  to  direct  tlie  Nations  efforts  in  a  crisis  like 
this 

They  liave  gotten  under  way  also  another  line  of  attack,  which 
is  that  Roosevelt  should  have  let  the  country  know  about  all 
this  danger  long  ago.  Instead  of  waiting,  as  they  say.  until  dis- 
aster was  upon  us,  only  to  find  out  that  we  have  no  dt  fcnsive 
strengtli  "worth  speaking  of."  TTiey  say  that  either  Roosevelt 
did  not  know  about  it  when  he  should  have,  and  is  therefore  in- 
competent, or  else  he  knew  about  it  and  did  not  tell  the  i^e.iple, 
and  Is  therefore  untrustworthy  He  should  start  telling  the  people 
"the  truth."'  they  say.  and  treat   them  like  "grown-ups." 

How  shamefully  unfair!  Roosevelt  has  been  warning  this  coun- 
try of  possible  dangers  for  at  least  3  years.  And  what  did  the 
Roosevelt  haters  do  every  time  he  said  anything??  They  promptly 
yelled:   "Roosevelt  is  trying  to  get  the  coiintrj-  into  war!" 

They  did  that  when  the  President  spoke  at  Chicago,  nearly  3 
years  ago.  of  the  menace  of  "gangster"  nations.  They  did  it  when 
he  spoke  nearly  2  yeurs  ago.  about  the  time  of  the  Munich  ap- 
peasement, of  the  necessity  for  America's  relying;  n.cie  on  arms 
and  less  on  words  Every  time  they  howled:  'Roosevelt  is  trying  to 
get  us  into  war!"  He  told  them,  and  they  would  not  believe  him. 
He  told  the  American  people  alxjut  this  danger  faster  than  they 
were  willing  to  accept  his  statements  For  the  people  were  misled 
by  the  Roosevelt  haters  who  said  that  Roosevelt  was  trying  to 
get  us  into  war." 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  shortly  after  war  was  declared  in 
Eurojje.  President  Roosevelt  had  one  of  the  hardest  fiuhts  of  his 
life  to  get  Congress  to  modify  our  ridiculous  and  utti-rly  u.selts* 
neutrality  legislation  Who  can  forget  how  hard  he  had  to  fight 
to  get  that  done?  And  who  is  there  who  to:lay  v.ill  say  he  was 
not  right  about  it?  And  still  they  say,  "Roosevelt  sliould  have 
told  us  sooner." 

This  editorial  is  no  protest  against  criticism.  We  Kay  that 
anybcdy  ought  to  criticize  any  administration  whenever  he  has 
grounds  for  criticism.  We  recognize  that  there  are  and  always 
will  be  differences  of  opinion.  To  fair  critlcitm  of  Roosevelt  we 
do  not  object.  This  new.^paper  iuself  has  cniicized  the  Prc-ident 
very  strongly  for  some  things,  but  it  has  never  failed  to  praise 
him  when  it  thought  he  deserved  It.  This  p.' per  has  criticized 
the  President,  but  it  has  never  hated  him  That  is  the  difference; 
and  that  is  what  we  object  to — blind  hatred  of  the  President  by 
those  who  will  never  grant  that  he  may   be  ri^jht  about   .inythln?. 

Certainly  Roosevelt  has  been  right  about  tills  danger  for  years, 
and  the  people  would  not  lieed  his  warnings  until  they  got  scared 
by  what  they  saw  happenln.^  in  Europe.  They  did  not  heed  his 
warnings  largely  because  the  Rocsevclt  haters  were  saying  the 
President  was  trjlng  to  get  us  into  war. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
depression  in  our  history.  It  was  not  a  depression  of  his  making. 
And  he  did  his  level  best  to  pull  the  country  cut  of  it.  with,  we 
believe,  marked  success,  despite  tlie  calamity  howling  still  to  be 
heard. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  now  has  to  face  as  grave  an 
International  situation,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  confronted  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  war  abroad,  or  for  \th  effects 
on  us.  And  he  is  doing  his  level  Ijest  to  steer  a  wise  course  for 
the  Nation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roosevelt  haters,  knowing  that  he  Is  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing,  nevertheless,  cannot  forget  that  they  do  not  like 
Roosevelt  and  are  not  supposed  to  say  anything  kind  rbout  him. 
They  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this  national  crisis  by  U'lng 
it  for  political  purposes.  Openly  they  are  using  It  to  try  to  biock 
a  third  term  Tl.ey  are  belittling  him  and  poisoning  people"6  minds 
against  him. 

Third  term  or  no  third  term,  Roosevelt  is  our  President  for  at 
least  7  months  more,  and  these  may  be  the  most  fateful  7  months 
In  all  American  history.  Yet  there  are  many  who  still  chant  the 
old  hymn  of  hate. 

They  ought  to  be  profoundly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
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Keep  Free  From  Foreign  Entanglements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1940 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  May  24,  1940: 

{From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  24,  1940) 

IN    THE    NEWS 

There  are  many  hotheads,  and  quite  a  proportion  of  boneheads. 
In  the  United  States  who  are  urging  the  country  to  get  Into  the 
European  war. 

These  folk  probably  think  they  are  moved  by  some  sort  of  high 
Idealism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  merely  the  weak  and  vacillating 
victims  of  propaganda  and  hysteria. 

A  few  months  ago  they,  like  all  other  intelligent  Americans, 
were  cool-headedly  calculating  the  unavailing  cost  of  the  last  war, 
the  utter  failure  of  America's  high  objectives  of  jjermanent  democ- 
racy, of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  of  self-determination  of 
all  peoples. 

The  facts  of  history  have  not  changed. 

It  is  the  thistledown  thoughts,  the  tumbleweed  minds,  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  changing  puff  of  propaganda  or 
breath  of  hysteria,  that  have  changed. 

Some  oi  our  leaders  are  probably  Influenced,  as  Wilson  was 
Influenced,  by  a  desire  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  history, 
and  to  take  a  big  part  in  world  events — violating  the  injunction 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  to  keep  free  from  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

But  most  of  us  small  fry  are  animated  by  no  more  Intelligent 
motive  than  the  moth  which  sacrifices  Itself  in  the  flame,  impelled 
by  hysteria  and  dazed  by  the  blinding  glare  of  publicity  and 
propaganda. 

Pcriunately.  there  are  experienced  men  In  responsible  positions 
In  the  United  States  to  warn  us  foolish  and  flighty  moths  to  keep 
our  Impressionable  heads  and  preserve  our  inflammable  wings. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yamell.  United  States  Navy,  retired,  spoke 
last  Saturday  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
Said   the  admiral: 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  still  painfully  aware  of  the  result 
of  the  last  World  War,  when  we  sent  2,000.000  men  abroad  and  sj>ent 
thirty  or  more  billions  of  dollars  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy; then  at  the  end  witnessed  a  relapse  of  the  hiph  ideals 
and  a  resumption  of  the  old  nationalistic  policies  that  planted  the 
seeds  of  future  wars. 

"Why   should   we   spend   our   blood    and    treasure   until    there   Is 
assurance  that  they  will  be  spent  to  a  far  better  end  than  in  1918? 
"The  Atlantic  Ocean,"  continued  the   admiral,  "still  remains  a 
large  body  of  water,  and  the  probability  of  plane  attack  from  over- 
seas on  this  country  will  remain  remote  for  some  time  to  come." 
The  admiral  concluded  with  this  sound  statement: 
"Command  of  the  seas  Is  and  will  remain  the  primary  factor  in 
our  plan  of  national  defense,  and  as  long  as  we  have  it  we  are  safe 
from  successful  enemy  Invasion." 

Portiuiately  for  our  blessed  and  beloved  country,  our  sea  defenses 
~are  In  better  condition  than  our  ridiculously  InsufBclent  land 
defenses. 

According  to  Secretary  Edison,  our  Navy  will  be  adequate  as  soon 
as  our  battleships  now  building  are  redesigned  to  resist  the  power- 
ful weapons  of  modem  airplanes,  and  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  a 
fleet  of  airplanes  sufl\ciently  large  and  pxjwerful  to  cooperate  with 
our  ships  of  war  and  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  enemy 
airplanes  which  might  otherwise  annihUate  them. 

This  cooperative  fleet  of  modem  airplanes,  however,  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  good  way  to  secure  soon 

In  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  Saturday  on  unpre- 
paredness.  Senator  Claek,  of  Missouri,  a  World  War  veteran  and 
former  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  said  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  according  to  General  Arnold  in  his 
testimony  before  one  of  the  Hovise  committees,  has  only  58  planes 
which  are  not  obsolete. 
Said  Senator  Cutiuc: 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Naval  Aflaira  Committee,  or  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  I 


am  advised  by  members  of  those  committees  that  General  Arnold 
testlfled  before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  not  once,  but  a 
number  of  times,  that  the  maximum  production  of  the  American 
airplane  factories  by  July  1,  1941— somewhat  more  than  a  year 
from  now— would  be  slightly  In  excess  of  6,000  planes.  2  800  of 
which  were  to  go  to  the  American  Army  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Allied  armies  or  various  other  foreign  countries  " 

So  even  if  ail  Uie  plane  production  of  2.800  planes  allotted  to 
America  should  be  deUvered  to  the  Navy,  it  would  be  2  years  be- 
fore the  Navy  would  have  the  5.000  up-to-date,  modern  planes 
necessary  for  successful  cooperation  In  American  defcn.se 

The  contention  of  Senator  Clark.  Democrat,   was  sustained   by 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  military   subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,   and 
in  addition  an  Army  Reserve  officer. 
Senator  Lodge  said: 

"The  facts,  as  the  Army  officials  have  stated  them  to  us.  and 
they  have  not  been  controverted,  are  that  by  July  1.  1941.  there 
will  have  been  produced  in  this  country  about  6.000  military 
planes,  about  half  of  which  wlU  go  Into  our  own  defense  estab- 
lishment, and  the  other  half  wUl  go  abroad." 

So  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  we  are  far  from  adequately  pre- 
pared even  in  our  best-prepared  and  most  important  arm  of 
defense — the  Navy. 

And  the  best  thing  for  an  unprepared  nation  to  do  Is  to  s>ay  out 
of  war  if  it  honorably  can. 

Senator  Copper,  of  Kansas,  typically  sound  and  sincere  American, 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  CoalUion  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
said  la.st  Saturday: 

"The  President  has  a  right  to  make  the  United  States  invulner- 
able, but  I  will  continue  to  oppose  any  move  to  send  troops  abroad. 
I  will  protest  against  pork-barrel  methods  and  stand  against  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  Act. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  will  say  without  any  reserv-ation  that  this 
European  war  is  not  ours,  and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise. 
In  the  second  place,  no  head  of  any  nation  is  Justified  in  plunging 
a  nation  Into  a  war  that  Is  not  theirs.     •      •      • 

"No  matter  how  high  our  Ideals  and  no  matter  what  we  sacrifice 
in  money  and  men.  we  cannot  bring  peace  to  Exirope. 

"The  situation  today  Is  sympathy  for  the  Allies.  This  sympathy 
does  not  Justify  taking  on  their  war.      •      •      • 

"Here  Is  what  that  would  mean  to  us.  First,  we  would  abolish 
democracy  and  get  a  dictatorship  Second,  thfre  would  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  national  debt.  Third,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  life 
running  Into  millions  and  a  loss  of  property  running  Into  billions. 
Fourth,  there  wuuld  bo  a  depression  worse  than  this  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  dictatorship,  and  then   more  European  wars. 

"Keep  these  things  in  mind  and  stay  out  of  war.  I  pray  In  this 
crisis  we  wiU  keep  faith  in  ourselves  and  faith  In  our  lorm  of 
government  " 

Senator  Cappebs  words  of  warning  are  apt  and  Inunedlately  ap- 
plicable when  he  says: 

"Every  time  wc  send  supplies,  advance  credit,  and  do  all  the 
things  'short  of  war,"  then  we  have  the  final  step — war  " 

Oxir  position  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  is  getting  to  be  like  the 
position  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  Germany,  except  that  we  are  not 
as  neutral  as  Italy 

Italy  does  not  supply  Germany  with  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  detriment  of  Its  own  forces  and  the  injury  of  Its  own  safety 
and  security,  nor  does  It  tolerate  any  hostile  Interference  with 
Its  own   political    rights   and   national    Independence. 

Those  who  wish  our  America  to  abandon  Its  neutrality  and 
plunge  Into  a  terrific  war  do  not  realize  what  that  would  mean 
in  our  utter  unpreparedness. 

We  would  soon  find  ourselves  fighting  not  only  Germany,  but 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan. 

We  would  be  harried  on  our  east  coast  as  well  as  on  our  west 
coast. 

Men  we  would  have  In  plenty  for  defense,  but  no  munitions. 
no  modern  guns,  nor  modem  planes,  no  sufficient  mechanized 
forces. 

We  would  be  unable  to  send  aid  to  our  allies. 
We  would  be  unprepared  even  adequately  to  defend  ourselves. 
In  2  years  we   might  be  properly  prepared;    but    in   2   years  our 
country  might  be  destroyed. 

Says  Colonel  Lindbergh,  truthfully: 

"If  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking  for  war.  No  one 
wishes  to  attack  us  and  no  one  Is  in  a  position  to  do  so." 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  these  European  nations  have  their 
own  private  quarrels.  They  have  always  had  them  and  will 
always  have  them. 

It  Is  a  species  of  tribal  warfare,  based  on  alien  Interests  and 
foreign  policies  and  jealousies,  which  are  none  of  our  affair 

Our  ancestors  founded  this  great  free  Nation  to  be  independent 
of  these  race  antagonisms  and  tribal  conflicts. 
Let  us  keep  free  of  them. 
Let  lis  maintain  our  Independence. 

Let  us  defend  our  own  land  and  our  own  liberties,  and  neither 
sacrifice  our  own  mterests  to  flght  on  foreign  ground,  nor  invite 
alien  conflicts  to  Invade  our  shores. 
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A  Mother  Writes  an  Open  Letter  to  the  Democratic 
Party  on  the  Third-Term  Threat 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  hearts  of  the  moth- 
ers of  men.  have  always  come  some  of  the  finest  sentiments 
and  the  most  profound  thoughts  of  American  history.  As 
tiils  country  lives  at  peace  in  a  world  gone  mad  with  war 
and  enjoys  self-government  in  a  world  walking  backward 
toward  one-man  dynasties,  each  mother's  son  of  us  might 
well  forget  pride  in  party  and  pomp  of  partisanship  and 
search  his  soul  to  be  sure  his  actions  and  decisions  work  for 
the  preservation  of  Christianity,  peace,  and  free  government 
en  this  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  live  so  close  to  the  forest  of  politics 
may  sometimes  forget  the  very  trees  of  independent  thinking 
and  free  determination  upon  which  politics  depends. 
While  we  in  Congre.ss  work  and  worry  about  budgtts  and 
amendments,  the  mothers  of  America  are  today  praying  and 
pleading  that  the  Republic  we  guard  may  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Ours  is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  Self-serving  decisions,  now,  by 
those  of  us  who  must  decide,  may  prove,  the  treacherous 
means  by  which  this  Republic  shall  be  plunged  into  chaos 
and  by  which  our  free  institutions  may  be  forced  into  a 
black-out  of  tyranny. 

Once  denied  the  rights  and  traditions  of  self-government. 
a  disillusioned  and  deceived  people  soon  cease  to  exercise 
the  decadent  prerogatives  they  still  retain.  A  coronation 
takes  the  place  of  an  inauguration;  strong  men  become  the 
masters  of  the  State,  and  citizens  pay  homage  as  its  crea- 
tures. There  is  no  such  thing  as  immortality  for  democ- 
racy; when  men  cease  to  be  fit  to  rule  themselves  or  deny 
their  ability  to  produce  leaders  In  a  sequence,  totalitarianism 
becomes  the  ordf  r  of  the  day  whether  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  a  "creeping  collectivism"  by  which  men  slowly  let  slip 
through  their  hands  the  destiny  and  heritage  for  which  their 
forefathers  so  valiantly  sacrificed  themselves, 

WHETHER    BT    THIRD   REICH    OR    THIRD    TERM,    DEMOCRACY    MUST    NOT    DIE 

Whether  it  be  by  a  Third  Reich  or  a  third  term,  self- 
government  once  ground  underfoot  by  power  Ewlitics  and 
cne-man  rule  is  .slow  to  rise.  History  reveals  the  sorry 
lesson  that  frequently  a  nation  once  having  given  up  the 
right  to  govern  itself  and  change  its  leaders  in  orderly  suc- 
cession, never  again  ascends  to  the  high  degree  of  freedom 
and  liberty  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  have  been  slow  to  believe  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  terminate  his  second  administra- 
tion by  a  selfish  drive  for  continued  power  in  violence  to 
every  tradition  of  self-government  which  Americans 
throughout  the  land  hold  dear.  But,  of  late,  his  actions 
and  the  reports  from  those  who  know  him  best  indicate  that 
he  has  yielded  to  the  self-ser\ang  satellites  who  cling  to 
him  because  their  own  p>osltions  depend  upon  his  continu- 
ance in  office  for  4,  or  8,  or  12  more  years.  All  arguments 
advanced  for  a  third  term  apply  with  greater  validity  to 
terras  four  and  five  than  they  do  to  term  three. 

THE   DULLET,  THE  BALLOT,    AND  THE   BAYONET 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  resists  with  bullet  and  the 
bayonet  the  pagan  onrush  of  one-man  government,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  free  Americans  by  secret  ballot 
will  bring  upon  themselves  the  loss  of  hberty  and  the  de- 
struction of  free  choice  which  so  many  of  the  people  of 


other  lands  are  so  valiantly  resisting.  But  quick  decisions 
and  snap  judgments  are  so  easy,  and  repentance  is  such  a 
slow  and  painful  procedure  in  the  twilight  of  a  democracy. 
For  that  reason  great  patriots  of  all  parties  are  today  pray- 
ing that  the  President  will  not  run  again,  I  have  fa'.th 
enough  in  the  clear-sightedness  of  the  American  electorate 
to  believe  he  would  be  defeated,  but.  if  so,  he  should  be 
spared  the  humiliation  of  that  defeat  in  what  would  be  the 
bitterest  and  most  acrimonious  campaign  of  them  all.  And 
if  by  a  remote  chance  an  ek-ctorate  with  its  judgment 
clouded  by  fears  from  abroad  and  faint-hearted  faith  within 
should  throw  away  the  lessons  of  antiquity  and  elect  the 
President  (Roosevelt  or  any  executive*  for  a  third  term,  the 
country  should  be  spared  such  an  inglorious  ending  to  its 
star-kissed  history. 

A    MESSAGE   mOM    THE    MOTHERS   OF    MEN 

Mr,  Speaker,  you  and  I,  perhaps,  and  the  colleagues  who 
surround  us.  may  be  accused  of  thinking  selfishly  as  we  con- 
demn or  commend  one  man's  desire  to  perpetuate  him.self  in 
Presidential  office.  Critics  might  smirk  that  we  stand  to 
profit  or  lose  as  individuals,  or  as  officials,  or  as  political  .sol- 
diers of  fortune  by  the  Piesidcnt's  decision  to  seek  or  to  sacri- 
fice opportunity  for  self-perpetuation  in  office.  Our  hope 
that  he  might  measure  up  to  the  patriotic  stature  of  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  JefTerson  in  declining  even  to  seek  the  opportunity 
to  transform  the  Presidency  into  a  princely  post,  or  our  hope 
that  he  will  use  the  great  power  and  prestige  of  his  office  as  a 
selfish  tool  to  attempt  his  reelection  may  be  colored  by  our 
political  philosophy,  our  congressional  responsibilities,  or  by 
our  having  so  long  paid  homage  to  a  party  label.  But  not  so 
with  the  mothers  of  men  in  America,  whose  first  considera- 
tion is  that  their  sons  may  be  spared  the  horrors  of  war  and 
that  they  may  aspire  to  high  office  through  public  favor  by 
the  same  formula  that  American  sons  of  the  past  have  always 
used  to  move  upward  from  the  plow  or  the  pulpit  to  the 
Presidency. 

Tlierefore,  I  have  received  permission  of  the  House  to 
publish  the  following  communication  received  by  me  from  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  mother  of  my  State.  This  open 
letter  to  the  Democratic  Party  comes  to  me  from  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Dunsworth  Fort,  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  She  signs  her- 
self An  Independent  Voter.  I  do  not  know  which  party 
label  holds  her  loyalty,  if  any,  but  I  dare  any  Member  of  this 
House  to  read  this  letter  and  doubt  or  deny  the  sincerity  of 
the  soul  from  which  it  was  inspired.  Mrs.  Fort  is  not  a  poli- 
tician. Her  vision  is  not  colored  by  being  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office.  Homemaking  is  her  profession.  She  seeks 
no  patronage  of  any  kind.  She  Is  neither  rich  nor  poor  but 
represents  the  typical  American  mother  whose  heart  is  with 
her  family  and  whose  hope  is  with  a  free  America  in  which 
self-government  may  go  forward  without  involvement  In  for- 
eign war  for  another  century  and  a  half,  unsullied  and  un- 
scathed by  surrender  of  our  traditional  form  of  government 
at  home, 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  greater  things  in  life  than  party 
victory  or  partisan  advantage.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  cherish  higher  ideals  of  patriotism  than  political  patron- 
age and  partisan  success.  Above  any  party  comes  America, 
I  hope  every  Democratic  leader  In  America  reads  this  open 
letter,  I  dare  to  hope  that  some  among  them  will  speak 
up  before  it  is  too  late  and  assure  this  country  In  this  critical 
hour  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  actual  threat  of  one-man 
rule  at  home  so  we  can  unite  as  patriots  should  and  as  Ameri- 
cans must,  to  prepare  ourselves  against  any  possible  attacks 
from  one-man  governments  abroad. 

A  Mothers  Open  Letter  to  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  Third- 
Term  Threat 

(By  Mrs    Mildred  IXinsworth  Port) 

For*>word  by  the  letter  writer. 

I  hav?  waited  In  vain  for  someone  eLse  to  say  what  I  have  tald 
In  this  open  letter  to  the  Democratic  Party.  1  have  watched  with 
Incredulous  amazcmeut  this  paxty,  which  was  Uie  pride  and  joy  oi 
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my  father  and  grandfather,  selfishly  and  insanely  betraying  Itself 
and  Its  country  by  Instructing  its  delegates  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  a  third  term,  when  all  of  them,  including  the  President, 
know  that  as  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  he  is  not  eligible  to 
run  for  that  office  again. 

Sadly  I  have  watched  Illinois,  the  State  of  my  birth,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  an  ever-lengthening  string  of  States  all  following  along 
In  the  third-term  path  like  so  many  stupid  sheep.  It  is  not  an 
admirable  picture.  Were  Mr.  Rocsevelt  possessed  of  the  qualities  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel  himself  it  still  would  not  be  an  admirable  pic- 
ture, because  it  represents  a  long  step  toward  that  one-man  rule 
against  which  England  and  France  are  fighting  so  desperately  to- 
day. 

Unity!  How  can  we  have  unity  with  a  man  In  the  White  House 
who  Is  willing  to  cast  aside  a  tradition  which  has  guaranteed  us  a 
continuation  of  freedom  from  the  possibility  of  a  one-man  gov- 
ernment, and  that,  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  keeping  himself  in  a 
position  of  power. 

And  so,  while  there  is  still  time  to  speak,  while  there  Is  still 
freedom  of  speech,  as  an  American  citizen,  a  daughter  of  pioneers, 
and  a  mother  of  sons,  I  speak  out  against  this  dangerously  un- 
American  trend  toward  a  third  term.  I  sjieak  out  that  I  may  do 
my  part  in  helping  to  preserve  the  good  old  American  way  of  a 
government  which,  by  choice,  by  custom,  and  by  tradition  can- 
not and  will  not  tolerate  a  third  term  for  any  man  under  any 
conditions. 

AN    OPEN    LVl'im    TO    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY 

Gentlemen:  I  wonder  if  you  realize  to  what  extent  the  Amer- 
ican spotlight  has  been  concentrating  in  your  direction?  For  you 
have  an  unprecedented  opporttmity  at  this  time  to  bring  either 
good  or  evil  to  this  beloved  country  of  yours  and  mine.  If  you 
In  large  numbers  are  loyal  Roosevelt  followers  first,  and  patriotic 
American  citizens  second,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  indulge  the 
President  in  his  apparent  desire  to  run  for  a  third  term.  But  that 
would  be  a  calamity  which  I  cannot  believe  your  party  will  counte- 
nance for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  you  know  as  well  as  do  most  thinking  people,  that 
to  encourage  the  President  to  run  for  a  third  term  would  be  to 
bring  grave  danger  to  our  democratic  processes.  It  would  mean 
the  establishing  of  a  precedent  which  could  and  probably  would 
become  a  definite  step  toward  a  dictatorship.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency, not  even  war  Itself,  that  could  possibly  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  gravely  un-American  precedent. 

2.  Because  you  in  all  honesty  know  that  the  distrtist  and  fear 
in  our  hearts,  engendered  by  the  unpredictableness.  Instability, 
and  extravagance  of  the  Roosevelt  regime,  are  Justifiable. 

3.  Because  you,  too.  realize  that  the  President  has  had  so  much 
power  mistakenly  delegated  to  him  by  Congress  that  he  can  no 
longer  look  at  the  Nations  problems  in  an  objective  manner.  That 
already  he  is  intolerant  of  Independent  thinking,  even  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  have  tried  political  purges  against  thase  of  you  who 
dared  to  differ  with  him. 

4.  Because  you,  as  well  as  we,  resent  the  insidiously  dangerous 
radicalism  with  which  the  present  administration  seems  to  be 
flirting. 

5.  Because  you  cannot  help  but  note  that  decent  American  citi- 
zens are  appalled  over  the  fact,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  their  memories,  politics  have  been  injected  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  men,  have  been  appointed  to  that  high  office  who  have 
not  earned  the  right  to  that  signal  honor  through  personal  integrity 
nor  distinguished  service,  but  have  received  it  simply  because  of 
political  expediency.  What  wonder  is  It  that  we  Americans  go  to 
bed  each  night  with  fear  in  our  hearts,  when  this  last  stronghold 
against  subversive  iuva-sion  of  our  rights  is  being  Increasingly 
manned  by  members  subservient  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

If  your  party  further  betrays  the  American  people  by  sponsoring  a 
third  term.  I  believe  that  it  will  have  sounded  its  own  death  knell. 
For  democracy  cannot  hve  under  a  leadership  that  thinks  nothing 
of  smashing  protective  traditions  In  order  to  retain  power  Nor 
can  it  live  under  an  abdicating  Congress  and  a  supine  Supreme 
Court.  And  I  say  to  you,  "If  your  party  is  so  spineless,  so  full  of 
"yes"  men,  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  thus  used  as  a  stepping 
stone  upon  which  radicalism,  masking  under  the  name  of  liberal- 
Ism,  may  enter  more  completely  into  the  American  political  pic- 
ture, then  It  truly  deserves  to  die." 

What  has  become  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  economy  and 
decentralization  of  pxjwer  In  government  upon  which  the  present 
at? ministration  came  into  office,  the  platform  upon  which  the 
Democratic  Party  was  built  in  1840  and  to  which  It  held  stead- 
fastly unt.l  1932  and  to  which  the  present  leadership  deemed  it 
wise  to  give  lip  service  in  1936?  And  have  you  forgotten  the 
platfcrm  of   1896  which  carried  this  significant  statement: 

"We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  100  years  and  sanctioned  by  the 
examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded  and 
maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for 
a  third  term  of  a  Presidential  office." 

If  being  conservative  means  being  determined  to  regain  and 
conserve  those  rights  which  until  recently  had  t>een  ours  because 
of  long -established  custom,  tradition,  or  by  Const. tutlon,  then 
we  are  conservative. 

If  being  conservative  means  holding  to  the  good  old  American 
way  of  a  government  of  checks  and  balances  which  provides  an 


effective    safeguard    against    would-be    self-perpetiiatlng    political 
machines  and  one-man  governments,  then  we  are  conservative. 

If  being  conservative  means  having  a  desire  for  an  administra- 
tion that  will  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  in  an  orderly, 
businesslike,  and  efficient  way  and  encourage  us  to  conduct  otir  lives 
In  the  same  manner,  then  we  are  conservative. 

If  being  conservative  means  being  absolutely  and  uncompromis- 
ingly against  a  third  term  for  any  man  In  any  party,  under  any 
conditions,  then  we  are  conservative. 

When  Hitler  heard  of  Englands  change  in  the  personnel  of  her 
Government  in  the  midst  of  war.  he  probably  exclaimed.  "Such 
stupid  biuigllng!"  But  we  say,  "What  magnificent  courage!  '  In 
the  face  of  such  courage,  and  when  democratic  countries  abroad 
arc  glvin^;  their  life's  blood  to  retain  the  blessed  privilege  of  chang- 
ing their  leadership  when  and  if  they  desire,  are  we  going  to  present 
to  the  world  an  abject  picture  of  a  great  and  rich  country  grown  too 
cowardly  and  too  fearful  to  let  go  of  the  coattails  of  one  man  when 
his  term  should  very  properly  be  over?  Are  we  going  to  lack  even 
the  courage  to  cast  cur  vote  for  democracy? 

We  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  If  we  expect 
to  continue  as  a  republic  in  this  perilous  period  in  world  history. 
we  must  Invest  with  power  only  those  men  who  have  the  steadiness 
and  the  stability  of  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln;  men.  whom  we  and 
the  whole  world  can  trust;  men.  who  in  the  bigness  of  the  task 
before  them,  forget  themselves  and  in  that  forgetting  become  the 
great  men  of  our  times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mildred  Dttnsworth  Fopt. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  7,  1940: 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  7,  1940) 
eoosevelt  goes  too  tar 

President  Roosevelt  has  found  a  way  to  send  50  planes  of  our 
Navy  to  the  British  and  French  Allies  without  action  by  Congress. 
More  armament,  from  the  Army's  left-over  supplies,  perhaps  old 
destroyers  from  the  Navy,  and  munitions  from  the  last  war.  ar?  to 
follow,  the  reports  say.  Some  American.s  will  be  In  favor  of  this, 
and  some  will  oppose  it.  But  all  ought  to  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is — an  act  of  war. 

Fifty  planes  l.s  a  token,  not  real  aid.  Fifty  planes  will  not  win 
a  single  small  battle  or  delay  the  advance  of  Hitler  by  2  hours. 
The  50  planes  are  intended  as  reassurance  to  the  Allies,  a  pledge 
that  as  fast  as  President  Roosevelt  can  do  it  we  shall  send  help. 
Equally  the  act  means  to  their  enemy  that  ho  must  expect  to  face 
all  the  weapons  which  American  Industrial  efficiency  can  produce. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  accomplishes  by  Executive  order  what  his  satel- 
lite. Senator  Pepper,  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  Congress  to 
authorize. 

This  1."  fundamentr.lly  wrong.  The  President  owes  his  loyalty 
to  the  American  people.  He  has  told  them  his  policy  is  aid  'short 
of  war."     And  this  Is  not  short  of  war. 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war.  President  Rocsevelt  commits  the  country  to  a  course 
which  means  that  Congress  will  have  no  choice  but  war  if  Iha 
enemies  of  France  and  Britain  engage  in  reprisals  on  the  United 
SUtea  for  our  official  aid  to  their  foes. 

We  do  not  need  the  words  of  Virgtnlo  Gayda.  Mussollnis  un- 
official spokesman,  to  tell  us  that  turning  over  planes  from  our 
Navy  to  their  enemies  will  be  accepted  by  Germany  and  any 
allies  she  may  draw  to  her  side,  as  war  We  know  how  we  should 
regard  it  if  the  case  were  reversed.  The  technicality  that  these 
planes  are  "trade- Ins"  to  the  Curtias  Co.  on  new  planes  not  even 
begun  means  nothing. 

Let's  face  this  thing,  then,  for  what  it  la.  The  President  com- 
mits this  country  to  war,  if  Germany  is  strong  enough  to  make 
It.  without  consulting  the  country.  How  different  the  course  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  laid  before  Congress  the  policy  he  was  pur- 
suing with  European  governments,  emphasizing  its  grave  implica- 
tion, inviting  approval  or  disapproval. 

If  there  is  a  reason  for  our  taking  part  in  this  war.  It  U  that 
our  way  of  life  Is  threatened.  That  Is  as  simple  a  way  as  we 
know  of  saying  it  is  a  war  for  democracy. 
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Our  way  of  Ufe.  our  system  of  democracy,  includes  a  legislature, 
an  executive,  a  system  of  courts.  President  Roosevelt  gives  the 
legislature — that  is.  Congress — the  nin-around,  and  the  case  wiU 
not  come  btfore  the  courts. 

If  we  are  to  take  sides  in  this  war.  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the 
cards  of  those  whom  we  support  We  have  a  right  to  pledges  that 
the  help  we  give  shall  not  again  lead  to  a  futile  peace  If  the 
President  has  any  such  assurances,  the  Nation  has  not  heard  of 
them  or  had  an  opportunity  to  ma^e  a  decision 

We  know.  a.«  all  our  readers  must  know,  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
lcai:s  are  heartily  en  the  side  of  Britain  and  France  It  may  be  a 
Dine-tenths  majority.  But  we  know  that  they  have  not  said 
through  their  representatives  that  they  are  ready  for  Government 
help  to  Britain  and  France— that  they  have  had  no  chance  to  ex- 
press them.'^elves 

It  is  not  the  American  way  to  enter  a  war  by  the  back  door. 
It  is  not  American  to  t>egin  a  war  for  democracy  by  giving  up  de- 
mocracy 

Foniinately.  laws  seemingly  prohibit  a  transfer  of  old  guns,  and 
the  PreMdent  has  now  a.sked  Congress  for  authority  to  turn  in 
army  guns  for  resale  to  the  Allies  This  throws  the  question  into 
Conpress.  where  it  .should  have  been  answered  before  Mr  Roosevelt 
adopted  the  subterfuge  to  send  the  token  of  50  warplanes. 


Germany's  Preparation  for  the  War 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  of  June  7.  1940.  written  by  Robert  P. 
Vanderpoel.  dealing  with  the  preparations  Germany  made 
for  the  present  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cekm.'.nt      Closely      Foliows      Well-Delineated      Plot;      World 

Awakens  Slowly 

(By  Robert  P    Vanderpoel.  financial  editor) 

"France  has  Just  placed  rush  orders  in  the  United  States  for 
300000  tons  of  steel  ■■ 

As  this  dispatch  came  over  the  news  desk  on  Tliursday  afternoon 
someone   remarked 

"The  war  has  been  going  on  for  9  months;  what  have  they  been 
doing  during  all  this  time?" 

For  6  years  Germany  prepared  for  conquest  Openly,  almost 
boastfully,  it  annruiiced  to  tli^  world  that  a  new  day  was  to  come, 
a  day  of  Nazi  leadership  It  told  lis  own  people  that  they  must 
sacrifice  butter  for  cannons 

AMt^ED    AT    nSST 

The  rest  of  the  wcr'd  was  a  bit  amused  a*  first,  then  a  bit 
Indignant  But  after  all.  this  fantasy  of  a  superior  race  meant  to 
rule  the  world  was  nothing  much  to  worry  about  Wasn't  Ger- 
many exhausted  bv  the  World  War.  and  hadnt  ever>'  economist 
declared  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for  this  country  to  recover 
In  less  than  two  or  three  generations'' 

The  Germans  had  no  gold  Tliey  had  to  resort  to  primitive 
methods  of  barter  to  maintain  even  necessitous  international  com- 
merce Many  of  their  best  men  wore  leaving  the  country  and  the 
Imagination  and  initiative  of  iho^e  remaining  was  being  destroyed 
under  the  impact  of  the  most  severe  regimentation  witnessed  in 
modern  times. 

THEN    CAME    MTTNICH 

Certainly  there   was   nothing  to  fear. 

Then  came  Munich  One  of  the  great  democracies  of  Europe 
was  sacrificed  to  the  monster  that  previously  had  Interested  world 
statesmen  more  as  a  curlosltv  than  as  something  that  cou'd  devour 

Old.  peaceful  Chaml>erlaln  and  peace-loving,  idealistic  Daladler 
returned  home,  disillusioned  men.  prodding  their  nations  to  awaken 
to  a  realization  of  the  viclcusness  of  this  thing  created  by  Hitler 

Armament  activities  were  increased  But  when  war  came — as  it 
was  inevitable  that  It  should — the  French  and  British  were  stiU 
woefully  unprepared 

STAHVINC   THE    MONSTEK 

There  followed  the  quick  conquest  of  Poland  England  and 
France  tightened  their  lielts  a  bit  and  continued  confident  of  their 
ability  to  starve  the  monster.  America  remained  pretty  much 
aloof — it  was  not  its  war. 


With  the  aid  of  the  "fifth  column,"  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
quickly  overrun.  The  "fifth  column"  was  a  surprise,  though  it  need 
not  have  been,  for  Its  tactics  were  revealed  in  detail  by  former 
Nazi  insiders,  including  Hermann  Rauschnlng 

It  was  not  until  the  "blitzkrlpg "  against  Holland  and  Belgium  that 
public  opinion  in  America  began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  after 
all  we  had  a  big  stake  in  what  was  taking  place  In  Europe  and 
what  these  events  portended  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

INTENT  ON    PEACE 

We  were  Just  as  Intent  on  peace  as  were  Chamberlain  and 
Daladler 

But  the  pattern  being  followed  by  Hitler  was  to  the  last  detail 
so  closely  akin  to  that  previously  delineated  by  erstwhile  cronies 
that  some  people  in  this  country  began  to  study  it  and  found  that 
what  was  taking  place  in  Euiojie  was  not  a  reallnement  of  {wlltical 
boundaries,  a  reshuffling;  of  The  balance  of  power,  but  a  wo.'-ld  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  upheaval  that  carried  the  gravest  threats 
not  alone  to  the  British  anu  French  Empires,  but  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

QUIBBLING  OVER  DETAILS 

Today  we  are  working  feverishly  to  arm — as  did  Prance  and  Eng- 
land after  Munich — but  we  are  still  quibbling  over  details,  quar- 
reling among  ourselves,  still  pretending — as  did  France  and  Eng- 
land— that  we  can  go  on  pretty  much  as  we  have  before,  only  with 
a  little  more  emphasis  on  armament 

When  German-inspired  re\olutions  take  place  In  South  America 
we  shall  reach  the  Munich  stage.  When  the  Nazi  fleet  b<»glns  to 
unload  troops  in  Mexico  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  why  we  did  not 
place  large  orders  lor  steel,  tin.  manganese,  quicksilver,  and  what 
not  many  months,  even  years,  earlier. 


Where  to  Start  on  "Fifth  Column** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  AHLWAUKEE  JOURNAL  OF  JUNE  6,  1940 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  6: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  6.  1940) 

WHFRE  TO   START  ON   "FIFTH    COLUMN" 

The  House  in  passing  another  thumping  W  P.  A  appropriation 
voted  to  bar  Communists  and  Nazis  from  W  PA  projects  The 
move  In  Congress  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  by  special  congressional 
action  Is  undoubtedly  gaining  headway  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice asks  citizens  to  give  it  tips  on  "fifth  column"  activities.  This 
all  fits  Into  a  plan  for  a  new  and  much  more  stringent  test  of 
Amrrlcanism. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  bit  and  see  where  we  cught  to  start  What 
ab<iut  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  In  Government  positions. 
s(.me  of  them  in  very  high  positions,  who  have  held,  and  for  all  we 
know  still  hold.  Ideas  that  are  not  traditionally  American?  We  do 
not  say  that  they  are  "fifth  column"  workers.  We  do  say  that  some 
of  them,  by  their  utterances,  their  membership  in  "fifth  column" 
organizations,  their  official  actions,  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
"fifth  column"  movements 

The  Dies  committee  named  200  Government  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  a  time 
when  this  outfit  was  a  Communist-front  organization.  There  were 
25  of  these  memberships  In  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  14 
In  the  Social  Security  Board,  22  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 12  In  the  Interior  Department.  5  In  the  War  Department, 
32  in  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture.  30  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  (Including  1  Board  Member.  Edwin  S  Smith),  13  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  13  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  14 
In  the  Navy  Tlie  rest  were  scattered  In  other  departments  by 
ones.  twos,  and  threes 

When  this  came  out  the  Dies  committee  was  attacked  mercl- 
le.ssly.  Some  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  now  to  track  down  the 
"fifth  column"  s:ded  with  the  near  Communists.  There  was  even 
the  attempt  to  discredit  Chairman  Dies  by  palming  forged  doru- 
ments  off  on  the  country  What  has  been  done  about  all  this?  The 
country  would  like  to  know  the  situation  in  Washington,  as  it  is 
asked  to  be  on  guard  against  "fifth  column"  activities 

What  about  David  Saposs.  economist  of  the  N,  L  R  B  ?  Mr. 
Saposs  was  presented  as  having  written  that  "Ixjurgeols  democ- 
racy 16  a  sham  "  His  articles  indicated  time  after  time  that  he 
had  little  faith  in  the  American  way  When  Congressmen  ques- 
tioned him,  he  tried  to  counter  by  saying  that  he  had  been  setting 
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for  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  his  explanations  did  not  explain 
and  even  the  minority  members  of  the  special  committee  that  was 
Investigating  the  Labor  Board— his  own  friends— deserted  him. 
He  Is  still  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  in  a  key  labor  position^ 

What  about  Edwin  Smith?  As  we  said  above,  Congress  Is  thlnK- 
Ing  of  deporting  Harry  Bridges.  But  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
Joiirneyed  to  Baltimore  to  a  midnight  meeting  with  Bridges  at 
which  labor  problems  in  the  maritime  unions  were  discussed.  The 
least  you  can  say  Is  that  Board  Member  Smith  was  working  with 
Bridges  to  shape  the  marltlme-union  situation.  And  the  way  it 
haa  been  shaped  up  it  to  one  of  the  worst  '  ftf th  column"  spots  we 
have.  Shall  we  send  Bridges  back  to  Atistralia  and  keep  Edwin 
Smith  In  a  key  Job  in  Waahlngton? 

If  we  are  going  to  clean  up  the  "flfth  column"  In  America,  we 
are  surely  not  foolish  enough  to  keep  Ita  former  dear  friends  on 
the  Oovemment  pay  roll. 


Farm-Machinery  Monopoly 


1910.  Assuming  that  a  plow  or  harrow  sold  during  the 
years  1910-14  for  $100.  its  average  price  during  the  follow- 
ing years  has  been  as  follows: 

1103 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  President  we  are  now  making  progress  on  our  serious 
problem  of  national  defense.  With  justice  and  wisdom  he 
has  issued  a  warning  to  those  who  would  profiteer  out  of  the 
present  crisis.  In  connection  with  this  warning,  I  want  to 
again  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  old  enemy  of  the 
American  farmer,  to  wit.  the  Farm  Machinery  Trust. 

Last  year  I  introduced  H.  J.  Res.  368.  being  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee created  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  300  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  for  the  purpoce  of  Investigating  monopoly  and  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  be.  and  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
report  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  at  Its  next  session  legisla- 
tion to  effectively  and  permanently  break  up  and  destroy  the  trust 
and  monopoly  now  existing  In  the  agricultural  Unplement  and 
machinery  Industry  of  this  country,  the  existence  of  such  trust 
and  monopoly,  and  its  destructlveness  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try being  well  known,  and  also  having  been  conclusively  estab- 
Usiied  by  an  Investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  277  as  adopted  by  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  The  report  of  this  inveetlgation  is  available  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Congress  as  House  Document  No.  702, 
third  session.  Seventy-flfth  Congress. 

Last  year,  in  a  speech  appearing  on  page  14200  of  the 
RxcoRO.  I  called  to  your  attention  certain  facts  revealed  by 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding  the 
unfair  practices  of  the  farm -machinery  monopoly.  The  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  has  for  years  dominated  and  con- 
trolled the  farm-machinery  market  and  has  headed  the  mo- 
nopoly in  this  field.  They  have  charged  the  farmer  whatever 
seemed  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  gigantic  sales  and 
promotion  forces  and  to  pay  generous  expense  allowances 
and  fabulous  salaries  to  many  ofiBcials. 

In  1927  the  International  Harvester  Co.  paid  a  total  com- 
pensation per  officer  of  $142,940  to  each  of  11  officers.  $147,524 
to  each  of  12  officers  in  1928.  $161,193  to  each  of  13  officers  in 
1929.  The  president  of  International  Harvester  Co.  in  1927 
received  $353,386:  in  1928,  $405,909;  in  1929,  $412,860. 

I  now  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  has  lost  and  is  losing  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  Europe  which  will  probably  be  charged  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  machinery  in  America.  Some  years 
back  this  company  lost  in  Russia  a  plant  worth  approxi- 
mately $38,000,000.  a  sort  of  contribution  to  the  Communists. 
In  1938  they  owned  two  plants  in  Germany,  which  plants 
are  now  doubtless  turning  out  implements  of  destruction  for 
the  Nazi  war  machine.  They  own  three  plants  in  France 
whose  fate  we  cannot  yet  predict. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  the  relative  and 
proportionate  advance  in  the  prices  of  farm  machinery  since 


1915-. 
1916- 
1917- 
1918. 
1919- 
1920. 
1921. 
1922- 
1923. 
1924. 
1925- 
1926. 
1927- 
1928. 
1929- 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939- 


107 
122 
155 
160 
165 
159 
142 
147 
154 
153 
153 
154 
153 
152 
152 
150 
142 
138 
144 
146 
149 
154 
158 
155 


We  cannot  predict  the  future,  yet  many  well-informed 
persons  believe  that  after  the  war.  whoever  wins,  the  bottom 
is  going  to  fall  out  of  the  prices  of  farm  products.  If  the 
Farm  Machinery  Trust  performs  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  instead  of  lowering  the  prices  of  farm  tools  and 
machinery  as  the  price  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
farm  products  fall,  they  will  raise  the  price  of  such  tools  and 
machinery  in  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  their  income. 
Unless  restrained  from  so  doing,  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  will  doubtless  shortly  begin  to  recoup  foreign  losses  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  farmer. 

Farm  poverty  is  the  difference  in  price  between  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  and  what  he  has  to  buy.  In  our  fight  to 
secure  parity  for  the  American  farmer,  we  have  tried  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  things  he  has  to  sell.  We  should  also 
endeavor  to  fight  for  economic  equality  and  justice  for  the 
farmer  by  compelling  a  reduction  of  the  unfair  prices  of  cer- 
tain things  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  such  as  farm  tools  and 
farm  machinery. 

My  father  still  uses  on  his  farm  implements  that  I  used  as 
a  boy.  He  cannot  afford  to  replace  worn-out  equipment  with 
new  machines.  No  family-sized  farmer  can  today  afford  to 
own  adequate  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  Congress  and  so  long 
as  the  Farm  Machinery  Trust  continues  its  evil  ways.  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  its  destruction.  May  the  American 
farmer  soon  be  relieved  from  paying  tribute  to  this  uncon- 
scionable monopoly. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 


EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1940 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  BINGHAMTON   (N.  Y.)   PRESS 


Mr.  ETDWIN  A.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Binghamton  Press  of  June  7: 
IProm   the  Binghamton    (N    Y.)    Press  of  Friday.   June   7,    1940] 

ONE    POINT    NOT    COVtRED 

In  his  demand   in  the  House  on  Wednesday   that  the  national 
administration   make   a  weekJy   accounting   to  Congress    In   terma 
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of  national  defense.  Representative  Edwtti  Aktht-b  Hm.l.  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Conpreiislonal  EMstrtct.  certainly  performed  an  out- 
Etsndlng  servl<^  to  the  people  of  the  coxintry  at  large  and  »Tote 
Into  the  record  something  which  Is  going  to  be  important  later 
on.  Mr.  Hai-l  was  unrioubtodly  encouraged  to  make  his  demand 
for  an  accounting  by  the  fact  that  he  demanded  8->methma  of 
the  same  sort  Just  a  day  or  so  before  Mr.  Rooesevelt  went  before 
both  Houses  or  Congres-s  in  what  a  great  many  radical  New 
Dealers  th:nk  was  an  ill-advised  message  on  national  defense  and 
our  lack  of  it 

Seme  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  probably  thought  Mr 
Hali.  was  getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot  then,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  think  so  nofc.  Yet  It  would  appear  that  our  Congress- 
man carr.od  back  from  his  constituency  here  in  the  southern  tier 
cf  New  York  St  ite  a  r\ther  accurate  reflection  of  what  they  are 
thinking  about  and  what  they  want  to  temis  of  national  defense 

But  we  think  that  there  is  one  point  which  Mr  Halx  didn't 
sufflcicntly  stress  in  his  demand.  The  accounting  of  things 
actually  accomplished  is  particularly  necessary-  because  of  the 
characteristic  pattern  of  the  New  Deal  in  term.s  of  procmstlna- 
ticn.  detailed  de'.ays.  and  the  habit  of  making  promises  serve  for 
acccmplishmen  t . 

Hew  many  more  planes  hne  the  Army  or  Navy  on  this  date  than 
they  had  when  Mr  Roosevelt  admitted  to  Congress  that  he  was  the 
ccmmsndcr  in  chief  t-f  an  a.^my  and  navy  inadequate  to  do  a 
reasonable  defensive  Job  for  the  security  cf  the  American  people? 

How  many  contract*  have  been  let?  How  many  guns  have  been 
delivered?  Hew  m^ny  a:r  bases  have  been  started — let  alone  fin- 
ished? How  many  uniforms  for  fighting  men  are  passing  through 
the  shop«' 

How  many  howitzers  and  machine  guns  and  field  pieces  and  anti- 
aircraft batteries  havo  been  authorized?  How  many  American  In- 
dustrialists have  been  given  M-Day  orders? 

In  short,  what  has  been  done? 

That  is  what  the  American  people  want  to  know.  And  that,  we 
think,  rather  than  the  question  of  economy,  should  have  been  the 
principal  point  made  by  the  Representative  cf  the  Thirty-fourth 
Ccncresi-iona!  D..=trlct  In  hie  demand  for  a  weekly  accounting 

But  at  least  n  start  has  hecn  made  In  the  right  direction  Unless 
the  leaders  cf  Congress.  Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  are  en- 
tirely blind  they  will  see  for  themselves  how  necessary  it  Is  in  view 
cf  past  jjerformances  that  they  keep  the  whip  on  the  b.nck.s  cf  those 
fr..=ky  young  coits  that  have  been  drawing  the  Democratic  wagon 
with  so  little  regard  to  the  load  and  such  a  profound  disregard  of 
the  road 

The  team  may  have  been  halter-broken,  harness-broken,  and 
burxgy-wise  once,  but  it  has  been  ambling  up  strange  woodland 
paths  and  taking  an  awful  long  time  to  get  to  town  Too  much 
has  rattled  out  ever  the  tailboard  because  of  its  flighty  Jumping. 
It  s  time  that  team  buckled  down  to  the  collar  and  did  some  real 
pulling  before  the  old  farm  goes  up  in  smoke  and  flame  one  of  these 
da\-5  or  goes  under  the  h.immer  because  the  oats  were  all  fed  out  to 
critters  that  wouldn't  pull. 

That  Is  bound  to  be  the  case  in  any  organization  where  wide- 
eyed  idealists  are  found  in  places  that  should  be  occupied  by  prac- 
tical men  and  women.  Do  you  remember  The  Song  of  the  Bandar 
Log  In  the  MowgU  stories?  Do  you  remember  that  fragment  of  the 
relrain: 

"Things  that  are  noble  and  kind  and  good, 
Done  by  merely  wishing  we  could." 

and  that  other  bit: 

"Now  we're  going  to— Never  mind? 
Brother,  thy  tall  hangs  down  behind." 

That  in  essence  is  the  theme  song  that  has  characterized  the 
performances  of  the  New  Deal  In  various  matters  for  the  past  7 
years.  Five-dollar  words  and  gorgeous  promises,  glittering  pro- 
specti  and  lovely  theories  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  cf 
things  done  well  and  things  done  completely. 

And  it  is  that  characteri.stic  of  Mr.  RooBevelt's  administration 
which  worries  a  great  many  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
mugwumps  and  ninccmpoops  In  this  day  when  dark  clouds  gather 
on  the  eastern  horizon  uf  the  Atlantic. 

E\erybocly  knows  how  short  the  time  may  be.  It  takes  no  such 
briLsque  reminder  a.s  that  which  came  from  Virglnlo  Gayda,  Mus- 
BoIin:s  mouthpiece,  to  convince  us  that  we  haven't  any  time  to 
waste  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  guns  and  tanks  and  planes, 
particularly  planes  There  was  a  time  when  no  responsible 
Clowned  head  or  political  dictator  of  Europe  would  have  dared  to 
say  such  a  thing  to  the  United  States  either  In  person  or  through 
a  mouthpiece.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  said  should  be  a 
sufflcient  hint. 

What  has  been  done?  Actually,  what  has  been  done  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  delivered  his  defense  message  to  Congress  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  lack  of  foresight  and  preparedness  in  thLs  country  in 
the  years  of  big  spending  for  boondoggling  and  supposed  personal 
•ectirlty  whUe  threat  upon  threat  mounted  in  Europe? 
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Flag  Day— Be  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   rF.NNSVI.VAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


STATEMENT   BY    CHARLES   S    RYCKMAN 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday,  June  14.  our  nation 
will  join  in  celebrating  Flag  Day.  As  American  citizens  we 
pay  homage  to  this  symbol  cf  our  national  unity  and  this 
symbol  of  our  inalienable  rights  under  our  Constitution.  As 
we  see  one  nation  after  another  deprived  of  its  freedom,  we 
cannot  fail  to  reaLzo  mere  clearly  and  more  vitally  than 
ever  before  the  real  meaning  and  the  growing  importance  of 
our  flag  in  the  world  of  today. 

One  of  the  best  statements  on  this  subject  which  I  have 
read  appeared  in  this  morning's  (June  10)  Wa.shington 
Timos-Herald.  written  by  Charles  S.  Ryckman,  and  I  include 
it  herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

(By  Charles  S    Ryckman    winner  cf  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 

editcrial    of    the    year) 

The  campaign  condu'^ted  by  your  newspapers  to  enrourape  public 
display  of  the  American  fiac  has  provided  a  valuable  background 
lor  the  observance  of  Flag  Day. 

As  a  re.«:ult  of  that  campnitrn  the  American  people  have  put  the 
flag  of  their  country  in  every  lofty  place,  and  the  stage  is  beautifully 
set  for  this  most  important  patnctic  occasion. 

In  a  few  days  appropriate  ceremoiues  will  be  held  throughout  the 
United  States  in  honor  uf  the  birthday  of  the  Americun  flag 

As  in  the  past,  the  many  alert  and  vigorous  pntnotic  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  will  devote  traditional  observances  to  the  his- 
tory and  significance  of  the  beautiful  emblem  which  Is  symbolic  of 
Aniericaii  peace' and  freedom. 

The  American  Congress,  on  June  14  1777.  in  the  earliest  and  dark- 
est years  of  the  Revolution,  decreed  that  the  magniflcent  banner  of 
stars  and  stripes  should  be  the  permanent  flag  of  the  new  NaUon. 

The  anniversary  of  that  historic  occasion  has  never  been  without 
great  significance,  and  has  never  been  held  lightly. 

In  war  and  jx-ace  the  Am^;can  people  have  always  remembered  to 
pause  in  their  undertakings  and  enterprises  to  recall  the  Incidents 
and  inspiration  which  gave  sliape  and  character  to  their  belov"cl 
flag 

It  has  never  been  mere  bunting  and  color  to  us,  and  never  will  be. 

It  has  always  lived  as  truly  a^;  we  have  lived  and  has  embodied 
the  sjul  and  spirit  of  America,  and  wherever  it  has  flown  it  has 
always  quickened  the  pulse  and  brightened  the  eye  of  those  privi- 
leged to  be  under  it.s  protection 

This  year,  somehow,  is  different 

Not  djff.'rent  entirely  bfcause  there  .ire  new  and  gr.ive  F>erlln. 

Not  different  in  the  sen-^^e  that  there  has  been  indifference  to 
patriotic  duties  in  ordinary  times,  and  that  love  and  gratitude  are 
sharpened  by  danger. 

But  different  in  the  larger  sense  that  we  have  new  understanding 
and  reverence  for  the  flag  upon  which  we  have  centered  our  faith 
and  love  and  devotion 

Nowhere  on  earth  is  there  cause  for  this  flag  to  be  feared  or  hated. 

Nowhere  on  earth  does  Its  approach  herald  the  coming  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Nowhere  on  earth  do  Its  unfurled  folds  accompany  forces  of 
aggression,  plunder,  and  destruction,  turning  peaceful  countrysides 
into  devastated  and  desolated  batileflelds.  and  turning  whole  popu- 
lations into  helplcs.s  and  hopeless  refugees. 

Wherever  it  appears,  this  flag  of  ours  is  a  symbol  of  peace  and 
mercy  nnd  humanity. 

Wherever  it  flies,  it  promises  charity,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

Awed  and  almtst  unbelieving  that  such  a  flag  remains  to  shelter 
and  inspire  any  country  of  the  earth,  millions  of  suffering  people 
In  persecuted  lands  envy  us  this  splendid  and  beautiful  banner 
of  freedom  and  faith. 

Why  should  wc  not  prldefully  and  reverently  honor  such  a  flag' 

Why  should   we  not  set  apart  a  day  for  recalling   its  origin? 

Why  should  we  ever  let  it  out  of  our  sight  or  minds  or  hearts? 

In  recent  days,  ships  VK>aring  the  American  flag  have  entered 
the  harried  harbors  of  belligerent  or  war-menact-d  nations,  and 
have  come  away  laden  with  those  fleeing  disaster  and  death. 
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These  fortunate  people  can  tell  us  what  It  means  to  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  masthead,  bespeaking  peace  and  safety. 

These  people  can  tell  us  what  It  means  to  be  coming  back  to 
America  under  that  flag. 

Their  tears  of  gratitude  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  should 
guide  us  all. 

Shall  any  of  u«  be  less  glad  than  they  that  this  Is  America,  and 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  Is  our  flag? 

Let  us  all  play  our  full  part  as  Americans  on  Flag  Day. 

Attend  the  programs  in  honor  of  Old  Glory. 

Hold  the  flag  aloft,  lift  your  shining  eyes  to  It,  praise  It.  and 
wave  It. 

It  is  the  grand  and  glorious  flag  of  our  prized  and  beloved 
America. 

Show  and  shout  your  Americanism,  and  be  American. 


Preparation  for  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPwESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   USHER  L.   BURDICK,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention 
of  War,  on  June  7,  1940: 

That  period  in  our  history  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  beginning  of  this  Government  has  been 
named  by  our  great  historians  "the  critical  period"  in  American 
history.  Critical  because  several  years  elapsed  before  this  present 
form  of  government  was  set  up.  and  in  the  meantime  there  was. 
In  fact,  no  government.  By  common  consent  the  Colonies  held  to 
the  idea  of  a  strong  national  government,  but  from  the  ending  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  this  Government  many  years 
had  to  pass  before  their  common  dream  of  a  national  democracy 
was  fulfilled. 

As  I  view  the  situation  today,  we  are  living  again  in  a  second 
critical  period  of  our  history.  We  havg  now  conducted  our  Gov- 
ernment for  150  years  We  have  practiced  democracy,  and  while 
we  have  blundered  time  after  time,  we  still  have  the  possibilities  of 
a  greater  democracy,  or  we  have  the  possibility  of  having  taken 
frcm  us  whatever  there  is  left  of  freedom  in  America. 

The  world  seems  to  be  turning  away  from  democracies,  not  be- 
caus?  the  theory  of  a  democracy  is  wrong  but  becau.se  they  do  not 
respond  fast  enough  in  an  emergency  Europe  his  always  been  a 
vo.cano  of  wars,  and  since  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown.  Va  . 
in  1007.  Europe  has  had  303  wars.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  bulldins;  up  of  a  single  nationality  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others;  and  when  the  land  area  reaches  the  saturation  point  in 
population  the  economic  force  from  within  that  nation  cau.«es 
an  expansion.  When  all  surrounding  territories  are  similarly  sat- 
urated the  result  is  war  Neither  a  democracy  or  any  other  form  of 
government  can  stop  these  economic  explosions,  which,  in  plain 
language,  means  that  people  living  in  cramped  economic  conditionj 
have  Just  ao  .strong  a  dcsne  to  live  as  any  other  class. 

This  being  the  situation,  there  is  nothing  within  the  power  of 
this  Government  that  can  be  done  to  settle  conditions  in  Europe, 
unlfss  we  take  off  all  restrictions  on  immigration  to  the  tTnited 
States  and  let  the  overflow  population  enter  this  country  regardless 
Of  their  condition.  If  we  did  this,  we  would  have  to  revise  our  own 
economic  house  or  the  millions  who  might  come  here  would  meet 
the  same  economic  fate  that  drove  them  from  Europe  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do  In  actual  fighting  or  in  aiding  others  to  fight  by 
supplying  them  with  engines  of  war  that  will  in  the  slightest  d.-grce. 
settle  conditions  in  E^urof)e  and  brine;  peace  to  the  major  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  We  made  that  mistake  in  1917;  our  slogan 
was  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  but  when  peace  came, 
a  peace  was  made  in  writing.  By  the  terms  of  that  document,  many 
little  unnecessary  democracies  were  set  up  on  the  theory  that  these 
wctild  be  buffer  states  to  prevent  future  war  outbreaks  among  the 
major  states.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  treaty  of  peace  to  establish 
economic  equality  between  the  nations — nothing  was  done  to  ease 
the  economic  conditions  responsible  for  the  World  War.  On  the 
contrary,  very  harsh  economic  terms  were  imposed  on  the  vanquished 
ard  when  that  pressure  became  too  strong  to  be  endured,  the  second 
explosion  occurred,  and  is  taking  place  as  I  speak  to  you  today 

If  this  country  could  free  the  people  of  E^irope  from  interest  bur- 
dens, tax  burdens,  and  landlord  burdens,  and  permit  the  people  of 
Europe  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  their  own  labor,  I  would  say  let  us 
start  today  to  put  that  program  Into  effect  in  Eiurope  and  establish 


permanent  peace  throughout  the  world,  for  I  assert  openly  that  there 
can  be  no  world  peace  until  the  people  of  the  world  have  granted  to 
them  by  their  governments  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor.  I  am  sure  we  could  not  do  that  in  Europe  and  my  reason  for 
saying  that  is  that  we  are  not  doing  that  In  the  United  States,  and 
w^  could  hardly  qualify  as  peace  messengers  wlien  the  thing  which 
we  would  have  to  do  in  Europe  is  something  we  have  never  done 
here. 

There  Is  at  the  present  moment  In  this  country*  clear  evidence  of 
a  dangerous  economic  pressure  The  reason  that  this  pressure  In 
the  past  has  been  relieved  is  because  we  had  such  an  expanse  of 
territory  that  we  could  move  on  from  one  bad  experience  to  new 
lands  and  start  life  all  over  We  have  reached  In  the  last  20  years. 
the  end  cf  free  land.  There  are  no  more  Indians  to  drive  off  a 
thousand  gardens  of  Eden.  We  are  stalled  from  this  avenue  of 
escape.  It  isnt  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  too  many  people;  we 
haven't  half  enough.  It  Is  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
masa  of  the  people  in  this  country  cannot  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
ov  n  labor.  As  evidence.  I  ask  why  should  we  have  over  60.000.000 
people  m  distress  in  this  country  of  free  opportunity?  Why  should 
we  have  12.000.000  people  unemployed  and  who  want  to  work  and 
cannot  find  work?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  foreclose  on  a  million 
farm  homes  because  the  farmers  cannot  pay  their  debts?  Why 
should  a  milUcn  city  and  town  people  be  dispossessed  and  driven 
out  of  their  homes?  It  cannot  bo  said  that  these  millions  deserve 
this  fate  A  few  mipht  be  negligent,  careless,  and  thoughihs.s,  but 
when  you  run  this  fii^ure  up  into  the  millions,  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  loss  of  these  homes  is  not  due  to  any  fault  within  the 
human  cjntrol  of  the  unfortunate  home  owners. 

Our  Job  is  to  set  legislation  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
that  will  undo  what  legislation  has  done.  Legislation  has  caused 
the  unrestrained  growth  of  special  privilege.  Lr;^islation  has  per- 
mitted a  few  to  obtain  control  of  the  many  necessities  of  life  of 
the  people  in  this  country',  and  in  the  operations  under  this  special 
privilege,  a  few  have  become  too  rich  and  too  many  have  become 
too  poor.  When  we  make  mild  attempts  to  limit  interest  rates; 
when  we  make  attempts  to  set  a  yardstick  for  electricity  and  power 
and  make  t+iis  great  natural  resource  of  power  available  to  all  the 
people  at  living  rates,  those  of  us  who  make  a  stand  for  the  people 
are  branded  as  meddlers  in  the  affairs  of  business.  When  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  law  to  control  the  credit  ol  this  Nation  and  use  It 
for  the  people  Instead  of  letting  "special  privilege"  control  it.  we 
who  make  a  stand  for  this  move  are  pointed  out  as  undesirable 
Members  of  the  National  Legislature. 

Until  we  settle  this  matter  here  at  home,  and  give  every  citizen 
the  right  to  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  lat)or,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  tell  other  nations  what  to  do.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  assist  them  in  their  wars  when  we  are  unable  to  stop 
their  wars  Remember  what  happened  to  us  in  1917  We  loaned 
and  lost  $12  000.000.000.  which,  if  paid  back  to  us  today  with  the 
same  interest  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  under  our  private 
banking  system,  Europe  would  owe  us  $24,000,000  000.  They  owe 
us  the  lives  of  1000  000  men.  We  plunged  ourselves  in  debt 
from  which  we  will  never  recover,  and  I  ask  you  for  what?  Did 
we  settle  anything?  Did  we  prevent  future  wars?  No  Did  we 
remove  from  the  people  of  Europe  that  interest  cancer  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  people's  money  by  a  private  bankinc;  system? 
No.  We  did  none  of  these  things.  Why  make  the  mistake  again? 
If  we  want  this  democracy  to  live,  let  us  make  it  work  for 
the  people  and  show  the  world  that  a  democracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government.  Let  us  not  meddle  with  any  nation— let 
us  work  out  our  own  .solution   of  our  own  great   problems. 

Beware  of  war  hysteria— it  Is  being  generated  in  this  country  as 
rapidly  as  public  opinion  can  be  created.  If  this  country  is  at- 
tacked by  any  power  or  powers.  I  want  this  country  to  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  itself  by  means  best  fitted  for  that  defense. 
Personally.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  last  dime  I  pos.<!ess  to  the 
defense  of  this  country.  But  I  know  that  billions  Invested  in 
useless  battleships  will  not  be  a  proper  defense.  I  have  fought 
against  this  program  of  battleship  building  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  for  I  knew  that  even  in  the  last  war  our  battleships. 
90  percent  of  them,  did  not  participate  in  the  war.  I  know  that 
a  battleship  today  can  be  blown  up  from  the  air.  I  know  they 
are  being  blown  up. 

The  leal  engine  of  defen.se  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  battle- 
ship The  real  engine  of  defense  is  a  strong  American  heart  set 
on  defending  this  countr>'.  People  without  homes,  people  with- 
out proper  food,  people  poorly  clad  in  a  land  of  plenty,  are  not 
hard  to  defeat  How  about  the  American  with  a  home  to  defend' 
How  about  an  American  who  daily  receives  the  benefits  of  a 
democracy''  How  about  an  American  who  knows  that  he  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  own  labor  and  that  there  are  no  special 
laws  for  him  or  against  him?  He  will  fight  and  our  ingenuity 
will  devise  for  his  use  the  machinery  for  defense. 

That  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Make  our  Government.  In  the  eyes  of  our  own 
people,  worth  defending.  When  you  do  that,  no  "fifth  column  " 
can  work.  No  "fifth  column"  works  anywhere  unless  the  ground 
is  prepared  for  It.  Want,  misery,  suffering,  starvation,  and  the 
crushing  of  hope  constitute  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
"fifth   column  "   grow. 

Don't  blame  people,  especially  our  own  citizens,  who  are  listen- 
ing to  advocates  of  other  theories  of  government.  Remove  the 
cause,  and  no  other  theories  of  government  can  take  root. 


Should  this  country,  through  public  opinion  created  artificially, 
decide  to  enter  the  E^iropean  war  as  it  did  In  1917.  I  could  stop  the 
whole  performance  if  Congress  would  pass  one  law.  That  law 
would  provide  that  before  we  could  conscript  men  to  go  to  battle 
for  the  cause  we  espoused,  we  would  first  conscript  wealth  enough 
to  run  the  war;  money  enough  to  provide  for  the  wives,  children, 
and  dependents  of  the  men  at  the  front;  money  enough  to  pay 
pensions  to  our  veterans  for  the  next  50  years;  money  enough  to 
furnish  hospitalization  and  care  for  millions  of  sick  and  disabled 
veterans;  money  enough  to  take  care  of  the  dependents  of  millions 
of  veterans  who  will  die  prematurely  after  the  war  Is  over;  money 
enough  to  build  and  rebuild,  contrive  and  build  all  the  engines  of 
war  which  might  be  necessary  In  carrying  on  a  modern  war  of 
scientific  destruction  of  human  life.  If  that  law  were  pas.sed  there 
would  l>e  no  sentiment  in  the  United  States  for  our  entry  into  any 
European  war.  We  oould  complete  the  annihilation  of  the  war 
Ehouters  by  taking  over  all  private  plants  in  the  United  States 
that  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture  ol  munitions  of  war. 

Let  us  operate  this  Government  thmt  every  American  citizen  will 
be  glad  to  read  the  lines  written  by  LongfeUow  in  his  Ship  of 
State : 

•Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  cf  State! 

Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  greati 

Humanity,   with   all   its  fears. 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 

Our  heart-,,  our  hop>es,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee;  are  all  with  thee." 

— Longfellow. 


How  the  Annenberg  Case  Was  Made — Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  Should  Receive  Liberal 
Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10, 1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  activity  of  the 
Government  that  dees  not,  in  my  opinion,  receive  the  publicity 
that  it  should.  Not  from  the  standpoint  so  much  as  praising 
those  responsible  for  the  work,  as  the  effect  It  will  have  on 
our  tax  collections.  I  refer  to  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence 
Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Guy  Helvcring  has  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
the  work  of  Hon.  Elmer  Irey,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Unit, 
as  well  as  Irey's  men.  for  the  success  that  has  just  come  to 
them  in  the  case  of  Moses  L.  Armenberg,  of  Philadelphia. 
Not  only  has  Annenberg  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  before  a 
Federal  judge  in  Chicago  for  income-tax  evasion,  but  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  Government  over  $10,000,000  in  additional 
tax  assessments,  penalties,  and  interest. 

When  the  general  public  read  of  how  this  man.  who  felt 
that  he  was  too  big  and  powerful  to  be  required  to  abide  by 
our  income-tax  laws,  has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice 
and  made  to  pay  a  fortune  it  will  realize  that  they  too  will 
meet  the  same  fate  if  they  do  not  play  fair  with  the 
Government. 

The  Intelligence  Unit  makes  the  citizen  pay.  regardless  of 
whether  his  income  Is  derived  legally  or  illegally. 

Last  \^-eek  I  insisted  that  Congress  should  see  that  the 
appropriation  for  this  Unit  is  increased  before  we  adjourn. 
The  new  tax  bill  broadens  the  income-tax  base.  It  provides 
for  additional  excise  taxes  and  it  increases  taxes  from  the 
bottom  up.  This  means  a  great  deal  of  additional  work  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  We  cannot  expect  this 
Bureau  to  handle  a  million  or  more  returns  without  addi- 
tional help,  nor  can  we  expect  Mr.  Irey  and  his  men  with 
his  small  force  to  assume  more  burdens  without  more  help. 
At  least  100  Lnspeclors  and  agent&  should  be  added  to  this 
force  because,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  the  record  of 
the  IntelLgence  Unit  over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more 


shows  it  brought  to  the  Treasury  $30  for  every  dollar  we 
have  heretofore  spent  for  enforcement  of  our  income-tax 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  read  In  last  Thursday's  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  a  most  interesting  article  showing  how  Irey 
and  his  men  trapped  Annenberg.  Under  pcrmi-ssion  granted 
me  I  include  that  article,  written  by  Marquis  W.  Childs,  aS 
part  of  my  remarks.     The  article  follows: 

IFYom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch) 
Tax  Men  Bringing  Annenberg  to  Book  Spent  5  Years  Laboriouslt 
Tr.\cing  Proftts  Prom  Racing  News  Empire  -  Treasurt's  Biggest 
Case  Took  Eqittvai-ent  or  10  Men  Working  10  Years — Thousands 
Questioned;  Hitndreos  of  Bank  Accounts  Checked^When 
Agents  Finished  There  Were  55  Filing  Cabinets  or  E\'iDENrx 
for  Grand  Jury — How  Extraordinary  DETEcn\-E  Job  Was  Don« 

(By  Marquis  W.  Childs ) 
Chicago.  June  6. — It  took  100  man-years — that  1b.  the  equivalent 
time  of  10  men  working  10  years— to  make  the  Income  tax  against 
Moses  (Moe)  L.  Annenijerg  who  is  today  sitting  in  United  States 
Judge  James  H  Wilkerson's  court  hearing  his  attorneys  argue  why 
he  should  not  be  sent  to  Jail. 

If  It  Is  any  consolation  to  Annenberg,  absolute  dictator  of  the 
horse-racing  Industry  until  the  Government  stepi>ed  in,  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  particularly  the  agents  of  the  intelligence 
unit,  have  spent  more  time  and  effort  on  him  than  on  any  of  the 
other  noted  and  notorious  individuals  who  have  been  charged  with 
tax  evasion,  and  that  includes  a  motley  company,  ranging  from  the 
late  Andrew  Mellon  to  Al  Capone. 

It  touk  420.000  separate  and  detailed  computations  to  figure  out 
Just  wliat  Annenberg's  tax  bill  should  t>e.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  were  Interviewed.  Hun- 
dreds of  bank  accounts  were  examined  with  the  mof^t  scrupulous 
care  and  transactions  checked  from  one  bank  to  another  until  It 
was  shown  who  spent  the  money,  where,  and  why. 

fixing    of   punishment 

Annenberg  has  pleaded  guilty  and  the  proceedings  in  court  are 
only  to  determine  his  punishment,  with  his  chief  of  counsel.  Wey- 
mouth Kirkland.  arguing  that  much  of  the  Government's  evi- 
dence is  improper  and  the  Inferences  drawn  from  it  unfair  An- 
nenberg has  agreed  to  pay  $8,000,000  in  taxes.  Kirkland  argued,  and 
that  Is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twice  what  a  taxpayer  would 
have  paid  on  the  income  in  question  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances 

But  no  matter  what  the  exact  truth  may  be  with  respect  to 
separate  points  In  the  lengthy  Annenberg  indictment,  two  amazing 
facts  stand  out  One  is  the  development  by  this  obscure  and  al- 
most llliterat.e  man  of  an  industry  which.  In  volume  ol  profits  at 
least,  ranked  with  the  largest  in  the  country.  It  took  organizing 
genius  of  a  high  order,  plus  complete  ruthlessness 

Equally  extraordinary  Is  the  detective  Job  that  was  neces.<5ary  to 
bring  about  Annenberg's  plea  of  guilty.  Not  very  much  that  was 
lurid  or  melodramatic  went  into  this  Job.  It  was  the  painstaking 
accumulation  over  5  years  of  a  mountain  of  facts  At  the  time 
that  the  case  was  presented  to  the  grand  Jury  55  filing  cabinets 
were  made  ready  for  use  Documents  stacked  high  in  room  after 
room  were  organized  and  indexed. 

HOW    he    began    career 

Intelligence  agents,  working  under  the  Immediate  direction  of 
Arthur  P.  Madden,  head  of  the  office  here,  followed  Anneniierg'a 
I>ast  baqk  to  his  origins.  He  wa.«  bom  in  EXiropean  territory  that 
has  t>een  alternately  German  and  Pol:sh.  came  to  Chicago  with 
his  parents  as  a  boy  and  quickly  got  a  Job  as  canva.sser  for 
Hearst's  Chicago  E\enlng  Amtrican.  By  1904.  when  he  was  27.  he 
had  become  circulation  manager  for  the  Chicago  Examiner,  a 
very  tough  assignment  In  view  of  the  newspaper  warfare  that 
went  on  here 

Before  this  warfare  reached  its  p>eak  of  violence.  en!lstlng  many 
plug-uglies  who  were  later  to  be  Chicago's  top  gangsters,  Annen- 
berg was  tran-'-ferred  by  Hearst  In  1907  to  Milwaukee  to  be  pub- 
lisher of  the  Wisconsin  News  It  was  here  that  he  started  his  own 
newspaper  and  magazlne-distrltTuting  business  which  was  to  have 
an  Important  part  in  his  later  rise  to  power  and  wealth  By  J920 
he  had  so  proved  himself  that  h»  was  sent  to  New  York  and  was 
made  circulation  manager  of  all  Hearst's  newspapers  and  magitzlnes 
as  well  as  publl'-hT  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  Six  years  later 
he  had  pushed  his  own  enterprises  to  such  a  point  that  he  felt 
compellod  to  sever  his  Hearst  connection 

beginning   or   lnqcirt 

By  1935  he  had  become  one  of  the  Treasury's  major  problems. 
WTiat  wa.s  apparently  no  more  than  a  routine  examination  of  the 
books  of  Annenljerg's  General  News  Co.  here  was  sttrted.  Actually, 
agents  photographed  hundreds  of  records,  knowiug  that  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long,  long  trail. 

General  News  was  one  cf  the  companies  sending  race  results  to 
boolunakers  ail  over  the  ccuniry.  nearly  10.000  in  all.  These  cus- 
tomers were  designated  in  the  loosely  Jttpt  acccunts  lu  code. 
X-23-BY  would  represent  a  smoke  shop  In  H^riisburg,  Pa  ,  or  » 
{XXtlroom    in    Tulsa,    Okia.     Tw^enty-five    men    were    put    to    work 
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tran>Iatlng  this  cede  material      They  didn't  trace  every  customer, 
but  they  managed  to  ld?ntlfy  thousands. 

General  News  had  38  branch  offices  throughout  the  country  and 
the  question  next  arose  whether  to  examine  each  of  these  branches 
In  order  to  determine  If  the  income  reported  on  the  books  of  the 
company's  headquarters  was  correct.  It  was  decided  to  take  sam- 
ples In  six  or  seven  branches  in  order  to  get  a  cross  section  Dis- 
crepancies were  found  In  the  records  cf  two — In  Baltimore  and 
Loe  Angeles— and  It  was  thereupon  decided  to  concentrate  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Branch. 

TEA*    IS«    FINDING    Ct;STOMCRS 

A  crew  of  men  worked  for  nearly  a  year  and  finally  Identified  and 
found  virtually  all  of  the  customers  cf  the  Los  Angeles  branch. 
The  bank  accounts,  the  telephone.  teleCTaph.  and  other  records  of 
each  of  these  customers  were  in  turn  combed,  and  when  the  job 
was  finished  the  Treasury  agent.s  knew  that  the  Los  Angeles  branch 
had  taken  In  considerably  more  money  than  had  been  reported  on 
the  bocks  in  Chicago. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  extent  of  this  task,  the  Intake  of  the 
branch  covering  only  the  city  of  Chicago  was  $3,285,000  for  the  4 
years.  1933  to  1936.  The  home  office  book,?  for  the  same  period 
.shewed  a  total  income  from  the  38  branches  of  approximately 
$20.OC0.00O  The  final  conclasion  was  that  the  Los  Angeles  office 
had  not  reported  all  the  Intake  It  had  disappeared  in  graft,  de- 
spite hard-boiled  Annenberg  supervisors  who  traveled  over  the 
c«wi»try  keeping  a  watchful   eye  on  branch  operators. 

All  this,  .t  must  be  remembered,  was  only  one  phase  of  the  ca.'=e. 
Part  of  the  task  was  to  go  over  the  bank  accounts  of  Annenberg, 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California,  and  of  all  the  members  of  his 
family  and  his  clo.^e  associates,  using  a  technique  developed  by  the 
intelligence  unit  in  the  Capcne  case  Even  without  a  canceled 
check,  an  Item  can  be  taken  from  an  Individual's  bank  record  and 
traced  to  the  place  where  it  was  cached  This  method  was  origi- 
nally developed  by  N.  E.  Tessen.  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fraud 
phase  of  the  Annenberg  investigation 

It  was  important  to  show  where  money  was  spent  and  what  for 
because  Annenberg  had  entered  many  so-called  expense  items  on 
the  books  of  his  company  that  were  really  for  his  personal  use  or 
for  members  of  his  family  In  this  roundabout  way  Annenberg 
had  been  very  generous  with  his  sisters,  son-in-law,  his  seven 
daughters,  his  wife,  his  son.  and  others. 

HOW     THE    AGENTS     WORKED 

Here  Is  how  this  phase  of  the  investigation  was  carried  on. 
Take,  for  example,  a  member  of  Annenberg's  entourage  living  in 
Philadelphia.  A  watch  is  put  on  her  mail.  She  is  known  to  be 
corresponding  w.th  a  furrier  in  New  York.  The  furrier  is  inter- 
viewed and  says.  "Yes;  she  bought  a  leopard  Jacket  for  $200  and 
has  Just  ordered  a  mink  coat  for  $2,500."  These  expenditures  are 
checked  against  entries  In  the  books  of  certain  Annenberg  com- 
panies. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  seemingly  Irrelevant  Information 
went  Into  this  vast  haystack.  How  many  pa.rs  of  silk  stockings 
were  charged  to  a  certain  account  in  a  certain  New  York  store 
over  a  period  of  18  months — 804.  which  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
world's  record.  Who  sent  what  cablegrams  from  Habana  to  what 
boat  and   why.     The  cost  of  vintage  champagne   per   case. 

Without  any  coercion  or  third  degreeing  such  an  investigation 
assembles  more  Informat.on  about  the  individual  than  he  himself 
may  possess.  It  Is  likely  to  turn  up  curious  quirks  of  human 
nature.  One  of  the  Individuals  involved  in  the  Annenberg  case 
was  applying  under  a  fictitious  name  for  an  apartment  In  Essex 
House  in  New  York.  Asked  for  references,  he  wrote  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  an  Annenberg  company,  of  wh.ch  he  was  an  executive, 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  Mr.  Blank,  his  virtues  and  his  high 
degree  of  solvency. 

raOM     HEARST    TO    DOORMEN 

Thousands  of  people  were  interviewed  not  only  In  this  country 
but  In  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  They  ranged  from  lords  of  the 
earth,  Mr.  Hearst,  at  his  palatial  San  Simeon,  to  scrub  women,  hat 
checkers,  doormen. 

There  emerged  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  Annenberg's  own  holdings. 
His  property  In  Milwaukee.  Including  a  theater  and  a  drug  store. 
was  carried  on  his  books  at  about  $3,500,000  His  property  in  New 
York.  Including  an  apartment  house  on  Park  Avenue,  was  valued  at 
around  $5,000,000. 

When  he  bought  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  In  1936.  for  a  reported 
price  of  between  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,000.  he  raised  nearly 
$8,000,000  In  cash  from  his  companies  and  through  loans  from  his 
associates.  Some  of  this  came  in  large  amounts,  several  millions 
from  the  Cecilia  Co..  top  Annenberg  holding  corporation.  Again  It 
came  In  small  amounts.  William  L.  Molasky.  an  Annenberg  asso- 
ciate In  St.  Louis,  advanced  $150,000  of  the  money  used  to  buy  the 
Inquirer,  and  this  "loan"  was  the  object  of  lengthy  Investigation 
by  revenue  agents. 

OtTTLINC  FIIXS  A  BOOK 

Only  a  short  time  ago.  after  5  years  of  work.  Agent  Madden  and 
his  assistants  put  together  an  outline  of  the  case  for  possible  use 
when  and  If  It  should  come  to  trial.  Even  In  otitllne  form  it  filled 
a  book  as  broad  and  thick  as  a  dictionary.  This  history  of  an 
amazing  career  and  an  amazing  Investigation  will  probably  remain 
burled  in  the  Treasury  archives.  But  for  future  students  who  may 
want  to  know  something  about  a  curious,  troubled  time  in  the 
world's  aXfalrs  It  will  be  an  Invaluable  source  book. 


Disposal    of    American    Farm    Surpluses    for    Ihe 
Benefit  of  European  War  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT  DELJ\'ERED  AT  RUTLAND.   \'T.. 
JUNE  7.  1940.  AND  ENDORSEMENT  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Retord.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Rank  Gannett  and  statement  by  Fred  Brenckman, 
Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange: 

A  grave  food  shortage  confronts  Eurojse  now  and  a  still  greater 
shortage  after  the  war.  Famine  threatens  all  the  nations  involved 
in  this  struggle — famine  that  will  be  worse  than  war  Itself,  for  It 
will  mean  the  starvation  of  untold  millions. 

Thirty  million  men  are  in  uniform  Behind  the  lines,  two  men 
are  bu.'sy  supplying  each  soldier  with  munitions  and  material.  The 
total  number  engaged  in  military  service  is  approximately  90.000.- 
000.  or  twice  as  many  people  as  are  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States 

These  men  are  not  producing  food  or  wealth.  They  are  engaged 
In  the  revolting  business  of  mass  murder,  of  killing  each  other, 
of  destroying  everything  in  the  path  of  the  great  war  machine. 
The.se  90.000.000  have  been  withdrawn  from  all  enterprise — from 
agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  manufacturing 

Fear  of  invasion  of  the  neutral  countries  has  made  it  necessary 
for  a  long  time  to  maintain  large  standing  armies  withdrawn  from 
productive  fields  Fishing,  which  has  been  a  large  source  of  Euro- 
pean food,  has  been  disrupted  In  extensive  areas  Europe  had  the 
coldest  winter  In  10  years  Much  feed  and  food  were  destroyed  by 
frost,  and  there  is  a  shortape  of  next  years  seed. 

Even  Ru.ssia  has  poor  prospects  for  food  this  year.  Their  crop 
will  be  far  below  normial. 

The  transportation  of  food  products  to  the  nations  at  war  has 
been  serioiosly  interrupted,  and  Lloyd  George  in  Februar>-  pre- 
dicted hungry  mouths  In  England  Transportation  within  the 
countries  at  war  has  been  disrupted  Railroads  and  highways 
under  forced  military  service  have  been  wearing  out.  and  if  the 
war  should  end  even  tomorrow.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
restore    normal    transportation    facilities 

In  England.  France.  Germany — wherever  the  devastation  of  war 
may  spread — incendiary  bombing  at  harvest  time  may  destroy  the 
already  meager  food  supply  The  situation  is  so  bad  that  Europe 
Is  threatened  with  the  worst  famine  in  all  hist<5ry  Starvation 
makes  the  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism. 

In  the  face  of  this  awful  situation  In  Europe,  our  Government 
is  appropriating  this  year  a  billion  dollars  to  aid  agriculture,  most 
of  which  will  he  used  to  restrict  production  Crops  this  year  are 
restricted  by  the  program  of  scarcity  fostered  by  the  New  Deal. 
Think  of  it!  Millions  hungry  and  in  want,  while  our  Govern- 
ment spends  money  to  cut  down  our  supply  of  food  products.  We 
are  also  told  that  we  now  have  on  hand  surpluses  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  products  waiting  favorable  marketing  conditions. 

Here  is  great  opportunity  for  America.  We  have  almost  un- 
limited possibilities  In  the  production  of  food  and  clothing. 
America  can  keep  millions  from  starving  and  from  freezing  to 
death  In  the  coming  winter. 

The  Red  Cross,  of  course,  has  been  doing  splendid  work  Mil- 
lions are  responding  to  its  noble  appeals  But  however  generous 
individuals  will  be.  the  Red  Cross  can  supply  only  a  meager  part 
of  the  help  that  is  needed. 

Therefore.  I  make  this  proposal:  That  Congress  should  make  a 
new  appropriation  up  to  $500  000.000  to  purchase  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural products,  this  amount  to  be  made  available  dollar  for 
dollar  as  F*rance.  England,  and  other  designated  countries  purchase 
foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  in  regular  commercial  tran.^^actlons. 
Meat,  wheat,  corn.  lard,  butter,  powdered  milk,  and  cotton  are 
products  most  needed. 

I  suggest  that  our  donated  agricultural  products  be  supplied 
through  an  organization  .'^uch  as  Mr  Hoover  set  up  during  the  last 
World  War.  to  be  distributed  to  refugee  and  needy  groups. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  should  cover,  at  $125  each,  the 
annual  food  cost  for  the  4.000.000  refugees  who  already  have  become 
a  burden  on  France  and  Eiigland. 

If  In  this  way  we  could  move  $1,000.000  000  worth  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  sufferers  in  E^irope.  we  could  undcubtedly^if  we  ended  the 
New  Deal  scarcity  program — abandon  our  policy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction and  save  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  billion  dollars  that  we 
are  this  year  giving  to  farmers  for  decreasing  production. 

This  aid  that  I  have  suggested  is  especially  necessary  t)ecau.=ie  the 
ciurencies  of   the  countries  at  war  have  fallen  In  value.     For  ex- 
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ample:  The  pound  sterling,  which  formerly  was  worth  $5  In  our 
money  and  could  buy  5  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel,  has  fallen 
to  less  than  $3  30.  so  that  today  a  British  jKnind  sterling  can  buy 
only  3'i  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel.  In  other  words,  the 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  British  pound  means  an  increase  of  60 
percent  In  the  price  of  our  food  to  a  British  consumer. 

My  propKxal  would  overcome  this  disadvantage,  and  make  it 
|>osslble  for  these  brave  people  who  are  In  great  need  to  buy  our 
food  at  a  reasonable  price.  Because  of  the  great  need  of  airplanes 
and  war  materials,  these  nations  are  spending  their  money  here 
largely  for  war  materials.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  of  America  are 
suffering  from  a  loss  of  their  export  markets.  As  the  war  con- 
tinues, less  and  less  food  will  be  exported  from  America  to  E>jrope. 
The  Increase  In  the  activity  of  a  few  plants  filling  war  orders  will 
not  offset  the  tremendous  loss  that  will  be  suffered  by  our  farmers. 

My  proposal  not  only  would  help  the  farmers  market  a  billion 
dollars"  worth  of  food,  but  it  would  give  to  all  America  the  great 
satisfaction  of  helping  to  feed  the  victims  of  this  unsp>eakably  cruel 
war  It  wotild  teach  the  American  people  anew  a  moral  lesson: 
"It  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  destroy." 

And  it  would  not  be  necessary  longer  to  plow  under  our  crops 
cr  kill  little  pigs.  Along  that  line  I  would  suggest  going  further. 
Every  restriction  on  normal  food-crop  production  should  be  lifted 
at  once.  What  starving  Europe  may  not  need  before  its  devastated 
fields  can  again  produce,  we  may  need  If  war  should  come  to  xis. 
We  should  be  growing  full,  normal  crops  this  year. 

How  cur  farmers  would  rejoice  If  they  were  given  the  "go" 
sign  to  produce  all  the  crops  they  could  grow.  With  famine  cer- 
tain for  Europe  in  the  coming  year,  all  the  food  that  we  can  pro- 
duce could  be  marketed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government, 
along  the  lines  that  I  have  proposed.  Congress  has  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  tremendous  service  to  mankind. 

This  would  not  only  be  a  great  humanitarian  program,  but  It 
would  be  good,  sound  business.  Every  businessman  endeavors  to 
help  a  customer  finance  a  purchase  of  any  sort.  This  is  another 
Illustration  of  the  need  in  government  of  good,  sound  business 
experience. 

If  cur  farmers  could  sell  their  crops  abroad,  they  would  enjoy 
prcsperity.  Prosperity  for  the  farmer  means  prosperity  for  the 
country.  In  fact,  the  Nation  cannot  prosper  unless  the  farmer 
prosoers. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  need  of  warding  off  starvation  from  mil- 
lions In  Europe,  we  must  give  constructive  help  to  agriculture, 
cr  our  agricultural  exports  will  continue  to  decline  even  during 
the  war  Our  agricultural  exports  already  have  fallen  in  value 
almost  one-half.  They  averaged  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  a 
year  under  President  Hoover  They  have  averaged  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  under  President  Roosevelt 

While  our  farm  prices  were  depressed  and  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports were  decreasing,  our  farmers  have  suffered  another  blow 
through  the  Hull  trade  treaUes  permitting  foreign  agricultural 
products  to  enter  our  markets  and  depress  prices  here.  If  some- 
one benefited  by  them.  It  was  not  the  farmer. 

Tlie  farmer  is  the  foundation  of  the  market  for  manufactured 
goods  Research  shows  that  among  our  farmers  there  is  an 
unlimited  market  for  bathrooms,  radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  sewing  machines,  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm 
machinery  If  the  farmer  had  his  Just  income  of  four  or  five 
billion  dollars  more  a  year,  every  farmer  would  have  $666  to  $800 
more  a  year  to  spend.  What  a  market  there  would  then  be  for 
the  products  of  our  cities!  There  wovild  be  such  a  demand  for 
these  things  that  city  Industries  wovUd  have  to  work  to  capacity 
to   supply   the   demands 

There  Is  another  reason  why  our  farmers  must  have  Increased 
income.  What  Americas  future  shall  be  will  depend  largely  on 
the  economic  status  of  American  agriculture  in  our  lifetime  If 
25  percent  of  our  gainfully  employed,  contributing  the  unpaid 
Isbor  of  22.000.000  of  women  and  children  and  fifty  billions  of 
capital,  arc  to  continue  to  have  their  Income  reduced  as  now 
to  10  percent  of  the  national  Income,  disintegration  lies  ahead. 
With  agncultiu-c  so  impoverished,  the  physical.  Intellectual,  and 
moral  quality  of  that  new  blood  stream  from  farm  to  city  must 
deteriorate  as  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  schools, 
churches,  and  social  standards  in  rural  districts.  Tliirty-one  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  youth  is  fed.  clothed,  and  educated  by  our 
farmers  on  less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

Tlie  population  of  our  cities  does  not  reproduce  Itself.  Ten 
cltv  adults  bear  only  seven  children.  The  vitality  of  our  cities 
miist  be  replenished  by  that  conUnulng  blood  stream  from  the 
soil.  Whetl^er  the  youth  who  migrate  to  the  cities  shall  be  edu- 
cated, grounded  In  American  Ideals  and  prepared  for  life's  work, 
or  shall  be  Ignorant,  unskilled,  discouraged,  and  fertile  soil  for 
alien  "isms,"  must  necessarily  depend  In  large  part  on  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Just  price  level  for  our  rural  population  There  is  no 
time  to  delay. 

The  National  Grange,  through  Its  Washington  representative. 
Fred  Brenckman.  today  Issued  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  disposal  cf  American  farm  stupluses  for  the  benefit  of  European 
war  refugees: 

"There  is  much  to  be  commended  In  the  speech  made  by  Frank 
Gannett,  the  Rochester  publisher,  at  Rutland.  Vt ,  June  7.  advocat- 
ing the  dlspc.s!tlon  of  surplus  American  farm  products  for  the 
benefit  of  the  war  refugees  of  Europe. 

"Mr.  Gannett  urged  the  enl.u-gement  of  American  aid  to  Include 
foodstuffs  necessary  to  save  millions  of  European  refugees  and  avert 
what  might  become  one  of  the  greatest  famines  In  history. 


"He  proposes  that  Congress  appropriate  tip  to  $500  000.000  to 
purchase  American  surplu.s  agricultural  products  if  France.  England. 
or  any  other  designated  country  purchases  the  same  amount  ci 
foodstuffs  In  the  United  Stages  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
These  foodstuffs  would  be  donated  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  Eurojjean  war. 

"This  Is  a  practical  and  humanitarian  plan  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  consldefatlon  not  only  by  the  farm  groups  of  the  United 
States  but  by  Congress  as  well.  Congress  should  thoroughly  explore 
the  possibilities  of  this  proposal  and  if  found  feasible  should  act 
upon  it  before  adjournment." 


Get  Out  the  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  who 
believes  in  American  ideals — in  the  freedom  to  express  one's 
honest  opinion.s  and  in  the  democratic  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress — will  be  interested  in  an  incident 
which  recently  happened  in  Richmond,  Va.  A  young  man 
dared  to  say  that  requiring  a  poll  tax  to  be  paid  in  eight 
States  in  the  South  before  permitting  a  person  to  vote  means 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in  many  instances,  and  that  it 
should  therefore  be  eliminated.  For  his  adherence  to  the 
American  principle  of  democracy  this  young  man  lost  his 
job.  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  for  which  he  was 
working  was  threatened  with  a  boycott  by  certain  un- 
American  Richmonders  unless  the  young  man  was  dis- 
charged. In  order  to  prevent  further  retaliation  against  this 
young  man,  I  shall  not  use  his  name,  but  under  my  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  entering  the  speech  which  caused 
the  loss  of  his  job.  This  speech  was  broadcast  April  19. 
1940: 

Young  Democratic   Club  has 


For   the   past    2   years   the 


sponsored  a  get-out-the-vote  campaign  In  order  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  people  in  Richmond  and  vicinity  might  participate 
in  choosing  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  represent  us  In  publlo 
office  on  a  city-  and  State-wide  scale. 

November  5  we  will  cast  our  votes  for  President.  Vice  President, 
Senators,  and  Congressmen.  These  people  will  make  laws,  amend 
and  abolish  other  laws.  Our  relations  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  will 
be  determined  by  these  elected  Representatives  of  the  voters  In 
Washington.  It  is  they  who  will  govern  our  relations  with  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Local  Issues  that  seem  completely  discon- 
nected from  Washington's  influence  will  of  necessity  follow  the  line 
laid  down  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

Many  problems  face  us  as  Southerners  and  Americans.  Some  of 
them  are  p'^culiar  only  to  the  South;  others  we  hold  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Of  great  Importance  to  us  as  Americans  Is  the  question  of  the 
i  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or.  in  plain  language,  how  shall 
we.  as  a  nation,  conduct  ourselves  in  dealing  with  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  Which  nation  shall  we  favor  in  our  trade  apreements; 
which  ones  shall  we  place  at  a  disadvantage?  Will  Japan  be  allowed 
to  continue  buying  war  materials  from  the  United  Slates  to  bo  used 
in  the  war  against  China?  How  about  the  people  in  our  colonies — 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines — shall  they  be  allowed  their  Inde- 
pendence or  will  they  continue  to  be  ruled  from  Washington?  In 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  Latin  America, 
shall  we  establish  the  good-neighbor  policy  or  apply  the  policy  of 
the  bl(^  stick?  How  must  we  act  toward  the  warring  nations  of 
Eurcpe"?     Shall  we  become  involved  in  the  European  war? 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  question  of  Washington's  attitude 
toward  social,  economic,  and  labor  legislation  afTectlng  the  entire 
country.  The  past  8  years  have  seen  drastic  changes  In  the  ap- 
proach of  our  national  legislators  and  Chief  Executive  to  these 
problems.  The  paralysis  of  our  national  economy  following  the 
economic  crash  of  1929  made  It  Imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pass  legislation  to  help  lessen  the  suffering  of  our  people. 
It  has  been  during  this  period  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  work  for  the  people,  when  private 
enterprise  was  not  able  to  do  so.  has  been  recopnl/ed.  The  large 
number  of  families  needing  direct  financial  assistance  that  could 
not  be  given  by  local  and  State  agencies  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  money  for  direct  aid  to  these 
people.  The  Inability  of  individual  States  to  provide  schools, 
parks,  roads,  haspltals.  and  other  essentials  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation  demanded  that  Wai,hlii^lon  do  the  Job.  The  evils 
resulting  from  long  hours  and  low  pay  In  industry  brought  about 
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legislation  to  establish  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages, 
thereby  putting  more  people  to  work  and  Increasing  the  total  in- 
come of  the  Nation's  wage  workers.  Bitter  strife  between  workers 
and  employers  was  lessened  through  appropriate  legislation  and 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government  boards  for  the  ex- 
amination of  employer  and  trade-union  relations,  savmg  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  time  by  prompt  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  All 
of  this  legislation,  social,  economic,  and  labor,  is  now  up  for  ex- 
amination. Shall  we  continue  along  these  Unes  or  shall  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  1930,  1931.  and  1932? 

As  southerners,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  this  time 
Is  that  of  making  it  possible  for  all  of  our  people  to  take  pan  in 
the  selection  of  our  national.  State,  and  local  representatives  This 
means  that  the  South  must  be  allowed  the  right  to  vote.  This  is 
a-s  true  of  Virginia  as  of  the  rest  of  the  South.  The  plain  fact  is 
this:  Only  one  out  of  four  persons  is  eligible  to  vote  in  the  eight 
Southern  States  where  payment  of  a  j)o!l  tax  Is  r«?qulred  before  one 
can  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States  where  no  poll  tax  is 
required,  three  out  of  four  persons.  75  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, vote  in  the  elections  for  national.  State,  and  local  officers. 
This  means  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  Virginia  and  the 
South  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  Government — be  it  national. 
State,  or  local.  Inasmuch  as  this  condition  exists  in  the  South  it 
cannot  be  said  that  our  elected  representatives  are  tnaly  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  The  people  who  rule  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Georgia.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia  are  not  the  represertatives  of  the  entire  people.  Nor 
are  the  governors.  State  legislators,  members  of  city  councils,  may- 
ors, and  county  officials  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  same  Is  true  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  from  these  States.  We  can  take  as  an  example  one 
man  In  Congress  In  the  public  eye  at  the  present  time  who  was 
elected  by  only  4  percent  of  the  population  In  his  district.  Can  it 
be  said  that  he  represents  the  people  in  his  district?  Yet  he  Is 
accepted  as  such.    This  Is  not  the  democratic  way. 

The  poll  tax  was  sllpp>ed  over  on  the  Southern  people.  Every 
kind  of  trickery  was  used.  In  our  own  State  it  was  done  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902  and  even  today  has  never  been 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Virginia  for  ratlflcatlon.  Were  the 
people  of  this  State  able  to  express  themselves  on  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  that  Virginia  would  not  have  a  tax  scheme  that  disfran- 
chises three-fourths  of  its  citizens.  And  If  this  three-fourths 
were  not  disfranchised,  if  they  were  allowed  to  express  their  needs 
and  desires  by  means  of  the  ballot.  I  am  sure  that  the  history  of 
Virginia  in  the  past  would  have  been  entirely  different  from  that 
we  have  known,  and  the  position  of  Virginia  as  a  State  in  the 
Union  would  be  that  of  a  leading  one  as  it  was  in  the  old  days. 
Virginia  once  led  the  Union  in  many  fields:  today  she  is  among 
the  most  backward  In  the  Union  as  regards  literacy,  wages,  crime, 
disease,  housing,  and  many  other  things.  And  all  of  this  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Virginia  people. 
Such  a  degeneration  Is  Inevitable  in  a  society  where  the  people 
do  not  have  a  voice  in  their  rule.  As  that  greatest  of  all  Demo- 
crats, Thomas  Jefferson,  said,  and  I  quote.  "Every  government 
degenerates  when  entrusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone. 
The  people  themselves  therefore  are  its  only  safe  depositories. 
The  influence  over  government  must  be  shared  by  all  the  people. 
If  every  individual  who  composes  their  mass  participates  in  the 
ultimate  authority,  the  government  will  be  safe." 

There  is  only  one  way  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  poll  tax.  and  that  is  by  amending  the  State  constitu- 
tion. This  will  take  4  years.  But  there  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it.  However,  there  is  a  chance  of  making  It  possible  for  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  vote  for  national  representatives;  that  is.  for 
President,  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen.  A  bill  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Lei  Getes.  Democrat,  of 
California,  that  will  make  it  unlawful  for  any  State  to  require 
the  j>ayment  of  a  p>oll  tax  in  order  to  qualify  for  voting  for  any 
of  the  national  officers.  While  this  is  certainly  not  the  final 
answer,  still  it  would  represent  a  long  step  forward  and  should  be 
supported.  We  urge  that  you  give  all  possible  support  to  the 
Geyer  bill.  But  the  problem  of  doing  away  with  the  poll  tax 
completely  can  only  be  done  by  getting  as  many  people  as  we  can 
to  participate  In  the  State  elections  and  gain  enough  strength  to 
defeat  the  poll  tax  by  amending  the  constitution.  Once  this  is 
accomplished  and  the  people  assured  of  a  voice  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  possible  lor  Virginia  to  go  ahead  and  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  Nation. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  appreciating  what  they  mean.  Im- 
presses us  with  the  importance  of  voting,  of  having  cur  say  in  the 
Government.  It  makes  us  realize  that  if  we  do  not  express  our 
needs  and  desires  by  means  of  the  ballot,  then  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  Government  will  act  in  accordance  with  what  is  t)est  for 
the  majority  of  us.  Not  to  take  part  In  the  political  life  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  a  very  dangerotis  thing.  That  Is  why  we.  the  members 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Club,  urge  you  to  prepare  your- 
self to  vote.  The  picture  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as  it  looks  if  we 
examine  the  methods  by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  bring  de- 
mocracy back  to  Virginia.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of  each  one 
of  us  tislng  his  influence,  of  explaining  the  need  of  people  casting 
th€lr  ballots.  This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  following 
being  an  example  that  can  be  expanded  upon :  Most  people  in  Rich- 
mond and  vicinity  belong  to  some  kmd  of  an  organization,  such 
as  churches,  clubs,  trade-unions,  and  the  like.  It  is  through  these 
organizations  that  It  Is  easiest  for  us  to  Influence  the  largest  num- 
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ber  of  people.  Go  to  these  organizations,  tell  them  about  Virginia 
and  how  only  one  out  of  four  of  our  people  can  take  part  In  the 
making  of  laws  that  will  affect  them  directly.  Explain  to  them 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  people  who  already  have  the  right  to 
vote  to  express  themselves  on  the  question  of  better  housing  and 
a  modem  form  of  city  government  in  the  recent  city  primaries 
when  they  defeated  Mayor  Bright,  the  man  who  opposed  slum  clear- 
ance in  Richmond  and  who  fought  to  maintain  the  archaic  bi- 
cameral form  of  city  government.  Tell  them  how  progressive  v^iters 
in  Richmond  elected  a  man  committed  to  clearing  the  slum  areas 
that  breed  crime  and  disease,  a  man  who  agrees  with  the  majority 
of  Richmond  voters  that  the  present  form  of  city  government  is 
cut  of  date  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  one-body  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  hotly  to  act  on  ques- 
tions and  will  not  allow  a  vital  question  to  be  evaded  by  passing 
it  backward  and  forward  from  one  body  to  the  other  until  it  is 
lullabyed  to  sleep  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  past. 

The  unicameral  form  of  city  government  lets  the  people  know 
exactly  how  individual  members  of  the  city  government  stand  on 
all  questions:  there  can  be  no  evading  and  passing  the  buck. 
This  is  what  Richmond  needs  and  has  asked  for.  Richmond 
needs  other  things  and  it  can  get  them  if  we  will  act.  Explain 
these  things  to  all  these  groups.  Once  they  understand  as  you 
I  do  how  Important  It  is.  then  they  too  will  act.  And  they  in  ttuTi 
I    will  get  others  to  act. 

But  we  still  have  the  poll  tax  and  before  one  can  vote  it  must 
be  paid  up  in  full.  That  means  that  it  must  have  been  paid  for 
I  3  years  back.  The  tax  is  $1.50  a  year  plus  a  few  cents  penalty, 
i  so  if  you  owe  for  3  years  it  will  cost  you  $4.80.  After  you  pay 
I  your  tax  you  must  register  before  you  can  vote.  Having  done 
[    these  two  things  you  will  be  listed  as  eligible  to  vote. 

To  pay  your  poll  tax  go  to  the  city  hall  You  also  register  at 
the  city  hall.  However,  there  is  another  thing  and  that  Is,  you 
must  have  paid  your  poll  tax  6  months  before  election  day  or 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  dead  line  for  paying  the  f>o11 
tax  so  that  you  can  vote  In  Noveml>er  1940,  Is  May  5.  You  must 
pay  your  poll  tax  before  this  date  if  you  are  to  have  a  voice  on 
these  vital  questions  facing  us  now. 

Dent  forget:  There  are  only  a  few  days  left.  Pay  your  poll  tax. 
Tell  your  friends  to  become  qualified  voters.  Let's  get  out  the 
vote. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEjBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HARRY  SLATFERY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Harry  Slattery  on  June  3.  1940.  on  the  progress 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  its  work. 

i       There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

'   printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

•The  lights  are  going  out  all  over  Europe.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  Is  helping  to  turn  them  on  all  over 
rural   America." 

They  were  striking  words,  spoken  to  me  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  high  In  the  esteem  of  the  American  people  and  high  In  the 
ranks  of  American  Jurisprudence  as  I  sat  with  him  en  a  recent 
evening. 

Those  words  stuck  in  my  heart.  And  if  a  phrase  can  embrace 
all  the  challenge  and  significance  of  an  Idea,  that  phrase  Is 
todays  inspiration  for  the  rural-electrification  proc;ram:  The 
lights  are  going  out  all  over  Europe:  •  •  'RE.  A.,  as  we 
call  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnl.stratlon.  is  helping  to  tu.'n 
them  on  all  over  rural  America.  And  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
there  are  thovjsands  of  farm  families  along  new  R.  E  A  financed 
rural  power  lines  from  coast  to  coast  who  listen  by  the  light,  and 
hear  by  the  magic  of  radio,  that  electricity  has  brought  at  last 
to  their  farms  They  know  much  of  the  story  I  shall  tell,  and  I 
trust  they  hear  me  with  approval  To  all  of  you.  I  report  the 
progress  of  a  development  for  the  people  of  rural  America  that  is 
closely  linked  with  the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  every  one  cf  us. 

America  needs  light  today:  light  for  the  mind,  and  light  for 
the  eyes.  With  that  thought  in  mind  I  want  to  acknowledge  with 
deep  sincerity  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
tonight— my  gratitude  to  the  blue  network  of  the  N.  B  C.  and 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  For  these  Star  Forum  programs 
are  designed  to  bring  li8;ht  to  our  minds.  And  this  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  R.  E.  A.s  endeavor  to  help  bring  light  to  the  eyes  oX 
rural  America  will.  I  think,  stand  up  to  that  tradition. 


-  For  more  than  30  years  1  have  been  Intimately  associated  with 
the  conservation  and  electric  power  program  in  America.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  watched  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  electricity  to  the  farms  of  the  country.  I  heard 
the  late  Senator  Robert  M  La  Follette,  sterling  leader  and  states- 
man, repeat  often  the  slogan  which  he  carried  on  the  masthead 
of  his  weekly  paper.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish." He  was  one  of  the  first  to  voice  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
blessings  of  electricity  to  the  families  of  rural  America.  He  had 
the  vision. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  saw  the  great  strides  already  achieved 
In  rural  electrification  In  Ontario.  Canada,  and  on  my  return  from 
that  trip  I  saw  and  talked  with  the  great  Btelnmetz,  wizard  of 
electricity,  at  work  in  his  General  Electric  Co.  laboratories  in 
Schenectady  He  spoke  even  then  of  his  belief  in  a  network  of 
transmission  lines  that  would  gird  this  country  border  to  border. 
and  reach  Into  every  hamlet  and  every  home.     He  had  the  vision. 

I  watched  Gifford  Pinchot,  when  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
endeavor  to  awaken  the  Keystone  State  to  the  need  for  rural 
electrification.      He  had  the  vision. 

In  his  efforts  to  decentralize  Industrial  activity.  Justice  Louis 
D  Brandels  early  saw  the  need  and  potentialities  of  electricity 
In  small  villages,  towns,  and  on  the  farm.  He  also  had  the  vision — 
and  still  has.  I  assure  you. 

During  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  affectionately  known 
to  thousands  of  you  in  the  Middle  West  as  "Uncle  Henry"  Wallace. 
urged  the  cooperative  electrification  of  our  rural  areas 

He  had  the  vision  then.  His  grandson.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  the  vision  now  as  indicated 
by  his  achievements  for  the  farmer's  welfare  and  for  rural  electrifi- 
cation. 

President  Roosevelt  has  told  how,  while  he  was  visiting  Warm 
Springs  some  years  ago,  an  Idea  crystallized  Into  a  plan  of  action. 
The  idea  which  he  had  long  cherished  was:  Electricity  Is  a  necessity 
of  modf^rn  life  and  ought  to  be  found  In  every  village,  every  home, 
every  farm.  In  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  of  action 
was  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  All 
of  us  know  he  had  the  vision. 

Today  the  work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
brought  that  vision  of  these  men  and  many  others  to  a  reality- 
electricity  on  the  farm  is  a  fact  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people      For  many  more.  It  Is  on  the  march. 

I  wish  It  were  somehow  possible  for  you  out  there  on  the  loud- 
speaker end  of  this  discussion  to  shoot  questions  at  me  as  I  go 
along,  then  we  d  have  a  real  forum,  but  I  think  I  can  anticipate 
many  of  your  possible  queries. 

What  is  this  rural  electrification? 

Why  is  the  Federal  Government  stimulating  the  development  of 
electric  service  for  unserved  farm  families,  anyway? 

Who  benefits — only  the  farmer? 

What  does  It  cost,  and  who  s  going  to  pay  the  bill? 

How  is  the  program  carried  on.  and  what  has  been  accomplished? 

Let's  turn  the  pages  of  the  book  of  rural  electrification  on  the 
march  and  sift   the  answers.     The  facts  are  simple  and  plain. 

Rural  electrification  means,  obviously  enough,  the  taking  of 
electric  service  to  unserved  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  But  It 
means  more  than  that.  too.  It  means  the  extension  of  opportunity 
for  farm  families  to  live  on  a  plane  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
family  in  the  city.  It  mean."  bringing  to  the  farmer  new  tools  for 
making  a  better  living— doing  a  bett«r  Job  of  working  a  livelihood 
from  the  soil.  It  means  better  sanitation  and  a  stepped-up  stand- 
ard of  farm  health.  It  means  Increased  living  comfort  for  all  the 
farm  family — not  the  comfort  that  softens  a  man's  muscles,  but  the 
comfort  that  promotes  leisure  and  an  opportunity  to  plan,  to  think, 
to  sharpen  the  mind  through   Intelligent  use  of  leisure. 

For  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm,  rural  electrification  means  a 
renewed  Interest  In  seeking  his  or  her  place  in  life,  in  the  coun- 
try— not  In  the  harried  confines  of  a  city  shop — or  in  the  too- 
long  line  that  still  leads  to  a  dismal  employment  office. 

These  things  are  the  real  essence  of  rural  electrification — and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  lU  program  are  de- 
signed to  speed  the  sound  development  of  these  baolc  improve- 
ments for  the  agricultural  arm  of  the  Nation. 

As  late  as  1925  the  established  private  power  companies  had 
extended  electric  senice  to  only  about  200.000  farms.  At  that 
time  there  were  nearly  six  and  a  half  million  farms  in  America 
From  1925  until  1935  service  was  extended  to  about  half  a  million 
more,  but  the  unplanned  character  of  these  rural  extension.*,  often 
slmplv  short  fingers  reaching  out  from  the  cities,  merely  skimmed 
the  cream  of  potential  rural  consumers  and  left  more  than  five 
and  a  half  million  farms  unserved 

Nine  farm  families  In  every  ten  did  not  have,  and  many  of  them 
had  forsaken  the  Idea  of  ever  being  able  to  get.  electricity. 

They  needed  It.  And  It  was  Important  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
that  they  have  it.  I  say  It  was  Important  to  the  Nation  because 
the  efficiency  and  convenience  of  life  in  the  city  had  developed 
rapidly,  largely  as  the  result  of  electricity,  while  people  who  lived 
in  the  country  still  had  to  get  along  with  old-fashioned,  and  for 
some  farm  work,  almost  pioneer  types  of  equipment.  Socially  and 
economically,  country  and  city  were  thrown  lncrea.slngly  out  of 
balance.  In  term.s  of  effective  living  the  agricultural  arm  of  the 
Nation  grew  proportionately  weaker  as  the  urban  arm  became 
■tronger. 


No  one  needs  an  economist  to  explain  that  such  a  situation 
undermines  the  strength  and  the  opmpetence  of  our  whole  social 
and  economic  organism  And  a  situation  that  did  not  make 
good  econ.nmlc  sense  had  to  be  remedied. 

The  Nation  could  not  afford  to  have  five  and  a  half  million  farm 
families  living  in  the  era  of  the  kerosene  lamp  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  the  Nation  In  which  they  had  to  live  and  make  a 
living,  went  speeding  on,  geared  up  for  the  age  of  electricity. 

The  Nation  cou'd  not  afford  to  have  more  than  five  and  a  half 
million  farm  families  handicapped  for  want  of  the  modern  tools 
for  better  living  and  more  effective  production  that  had  t)ecome 
such  potent  instruments  for  progress  In  the  city  home  and  factory. 

It  was  evident  that  electricity  could  bring  the  farm  family, 
insofar  as  electric  service  and  its  attendant  advantages  were 
concerned.  Into  closer  social  and  economic  parity  \iith  the  city 
family.  And  In  1935  the  growing  appreciation  of  these  facts, 
coupled  with  the  need  for  added  stimulus  to  national  and  em- 
ployment industry  running  in  low  gear,  set  the  stage  for  the 
timely  establishment  of   the  Rural   Electrification   Administration. 

Congress  acted  under  the  dynamic  intellectual  and  practical 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Senator  George  W.  Norkis,  of  Nebraska, 
Congressman  Sam  Ratburn.  of  Texas,  and  Congressman  John 
Elliott  Rankin,  of  Mississippi — provided  the  funds  for  actually 
building  rural  power  lines.  Construction  took  the  place  of  con- 
versation, and  the  rural  electrification  program  was  under  way. 
R.  E.  A.  started  lending  money:  low  cost  electric  service  started 
to  spread,  slowly  but  with  growing  vigor  ^  Into  unserved  rural 
areas:  and  the  money  used  to  build  the  lines  prompted  new 
activity  In  a  hundred  trades  and  crafts. 

First  benefits  of  the  new  rural  electrification  went  to  the  farm 
family.  Electricity  lit  the  fso-mer's  evening — sped  his  completion 
of  a  dozen  nightly  chores.  Electricity  sprang  to  action  for  the 
farm  woman  In  her  kitchen  •  •  •  pumped  the  water  for  her 
many  tasks  and  retired  the  awkward  pall  that  had  bent  her  back  on 
countless  tripe  to  the  pimip  Farm  youngsters  turned  to  their 
school  books  with  more  enthusiasm  and  less  eyestrain.  Across 
the  face  of  Isolated  countrysides  thousands  of  folks  thrilled  to 
the  magic  of  their  new-found  perfect  farmhand — low  cost  elec- 
tricity at  the  snap  of  a  switch 

And  acro.ss  the  face  of  Industrial  America  a  new  stimulus  was 
felt  as  the  demands  of  rural  line  construction  piled  up  new 
orders  for  wire  and  insulators  and  poles  and  hardware,  piled  up 
new  demands  for  the  services  of  workers  in  the  mines,  in  trans- 
portation and  In  electrical  equipment  factories. 

The  new  rurad  electrification  built  new  outlooks  and  new  Incen- 
tives and  new  tools  for  the  farm  family  while  It  bolstered  em- 
ployment and  the  pay  roll  of  ths  Nation. 

Who  benefits  from  the  far-reaching  program  to  take  low-cost  elec- 
tricity to  the  Nation's  farmsteads?  Tlie  farm  families,  yes;  but  you 
and  I  as  well.  For  each  fundamental  Improvement  in  the  lot  of 
one  branch  of  our  national  family  spreads  Its  benefits  through  the 
whole  economic  and  social  fabric  of  America. 

During  the  fir.st  5  years  of  operation,  concluded  last  month, 
R  E.  A.  lent  •270.000,000  for  the  construction  of  rural  power  lines 
to  serve  850.000  farm  families  and  other  rural  users.  A  relatively 
small  amount  of  this  money  has  been  made  available  for  financing 
farm  wiring  and  plumbing  and  for  the  construction  of  generating 
plants  in  places  and  in  situations  where  electricity  cculd  not  be 
purchased  wholesale  at  rates  which  would  permit  the  rural  electric 
systems  to  provide  low-cost  service  to  their  consumer -members 
and  pay  out  as  the  law  requires. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  milllr,n  dollars  is  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money,  but  It  has  been  lent  strictly  as  an  Investment.  The 
law  under  which  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  operates 
requires  that  all  this  money  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  with  in- 
terest, within  20  to  25  years. 

Tlie  American  people,  through  thtlr  Government,  have  made  this 
Investment  In  the  people  and  the  prospects  of  America's  most  basic 
Industry — agriculture.  It  is  a  sound  Investment.  The  cash  will  be 
repaid  by  the  farm  families  who  use  electric  service.  And  these 
families  will  also  pay  the  small  Interest  charge  on  that  cash.  But 
the  return  of  actual  value  to  you  end  me  as  taxpayers  will  exceed 
a  hundredfold  the  money  returned  to  the  Treasury.  No  economist 
can  compute  the  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  new  vitality,  the  new 
standard  of  health  and  of  living,  the  new  Impetus  to  better  farm 
production,  or  the  whole  new  outlook  on  life  In  a  democratic 
United  States  that  is  the  fundamental  product  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program. 

Money  Is  the  lifeblood  and  action  Is  the  creed  of  this  dynamic 
effort  to  speed  the  electrification  of  rural  America.  But  the  Job 
could  not  have  been  done  as  it  has  been  done  without  the  enlist- 
ment of  new  attitudes  and  new  principles  of  management. 

The  new  attitudes  and  the  new  prmciples  are  those  of  cooperation. 

Cooperation  is  the  idea  and  the  method  that  has  made  pos.slble 
most  of  the  rural  electrification  stimulated  by  the  R.  E.  A. 

And  cooperative  principles  of  management — principles  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  service,  unhampered  by  the 
demand  for  profits — these  principles  are  the  op>erating  device  for 
building  and  maintaining  the  new  rural  electric  systems. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  all  R.  E.  A.  loans  have  l>een  made  to  co- 
operative organizations  of  progressive  farm  people.  Their  func- 
tioning Is  simple,  democratic,  and  well  adapted  both  to  the  temper 
and  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  Job  of  providing  electric 
service  In  rural   areas. 
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This  }9  how  the  cooperative  grows  and  works  In  the  field  of  rural 
electrification. 

A  group  of  farmers  who  want  service  meet  and  organize  as  a 
corporation.  They  apply  to  R.  E.  A.  for  a  loan.  The  amount  of 
the  loan  depends  upon  the  amount  of  line  that  must  be  built,  the 
engineermg  and  related  problems  that  must  be  met  In  building 
comprehensive  service  for  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  number 
of  farms  that  will  use  the  service.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  economic,  agricultural,  and  engineering  factors  that  will 
affect  the  financial  and  service  success  of  the  cooperative— and 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  Investigation  proves  the  feasibility 
of  the  intended  construction.  R    E.  A.  grants  the  loan. 

All  farmers  who  are  to  take  service  Join  the  cooperative.  Eacn 
pays  a  nominal  membership  fee  Into  the  treasury  of  the  coopera- 
tive, and  this  money  Is  used  to  offset  the  expenses  of  organization 
and  initial  development.  Each  member  has  an  equal  vote  and 
voice  In  the  management  of  the  cooperative,  and  this,  I  submit.  Is 
a  pattern  for  true  democracy  in  action. 

The  cooperative  employs  a  manager  and  other  competent  per- 
sonnel to  handle  specialized  tasks  of  operation  and  management. 
These  employees,  responsible  to  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  and 
from  the  membership,  run  the  business  as  any  other  sound  busi- 
ness is  run— always  with  this  exception,  however,  that  their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  the  members,  the  folks  whom  they  serve,  rather 
than  to  stockholders.  Their  entire  effort  is  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  service — a  service  Job.  undiluted 
by  demand  for  profit. 

The  farmer-member's  responsibility  to  his  cooperative  Is  simple. 
His  sole  obligation  is  to  pay  his  bills  for  current,  to  use  his  elec- 
tricity wisely  and  abundantly  for  the  Improvement  of  his  home  and 
his  work  thus  contributing  to  the  financial  soundness  of  his  coop- 
erative, and  to  lake  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  his  system  to  the 
end  that  It  serve  the  whole  farm  community  completely  and  as  fully 

as  poMlble.  _,   .      , 

Throughout  all  stages  of  the  cooperative's  organization  and  devel- 
opment the  staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  works 
with  the  staff  and  membership  of  the  cooperative,  smoothing  its 
way  In  matters  of  law,  assisting  in  the  engineering  and  maintenance 
of  the  lines,  helping  the  farm  families  to  initiate  the  most  practical 
and  prcflt-producing  applications  of  electricity. 

That,  in  brief.  Is  the  way  these  rural  electric  cooperatives  function. 

All  these  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  posed  myself  point  up 
the  final  question  which  always  comes  to  the  alert  mind.  "So  what?" 
What  does  all  this  mean  in  terms  of  accomplishment — accompli-sh- 
ment  we  can  weigh  and  appraise?  Does  it  all  add  up  to  a  tangible 
result  that  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  tremen- 
dous effort?  A  practical  America  wants  results.  These  are  the 
results  to  date  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program  to  electrify  rural  America. 

More  than  600  R.  E.  A.-financed  rural  electric  systems  are  now  In 
operation.  These  systems  are  serving  over  half  a  million  consumer- 
ir.emt>ers  and  new  "members  are  being  added  every  day.  Nearly  a 
hundred  other  systems  are  being  speeded  to  completion  and  each 
tomorrow  brings  to  my  desk  reports  of  construction  completed,  lines 
energized,  the  Juice  turned  on.  These  additional  systems  will  serve 
half  again  as  many  farm  families  and  other  rural  users.  Awaiting 
the  momentary  allotment  of  funds  for  construction  are  plans  for 
75.000  miles  of  power  line  destined  to  bring  service  to  many  thou- 
sands more.  Moneys  already  allotted  will  ultimately  bring  electric 
service  to  4,000.000  rural  people. 

Farmers  in  45  of  the  48  States  have  enlisted  R.  E.  A.  cooperation. 
Only  in  3  States  no  R.  E.  A.  power  systems  have  been  set  up.  There, 
In  some  instances,  the  farmers  have  been  prevented  in  various  ways 
from  building  and  operating  their  own  electric  distribution  systems. 
But  I  hope  we  will  eventually  bring  R.  E.  A.  to  these  States. 

This  movement  for  rural  electrification  owes  no  little  to  the  firm 
support  of  the  agriculture  organizations  like  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  others. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say,  too.  that  the  success  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  program  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  devoted  day-ln-ana- 
day-out  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  R.  E.  A.  staff  both  in 
Washington  and  In  the  field. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program  the  number  of  farms 
served  with  high-line  electric  power  has  increased  by  150  percent. 
In  1935.  1  farm  In  10  had  central  station  service:  today  1  farm 
family  In  4  enjoys  the  new  opportunity  and  incentive  for  more 
effective  life  and  work  on  the  farm  that  comes  with  the  magic  of 
electricity  at  the  click  of  a  switch. 

These  have  been  the  physical,  the  tangible  results  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
program. 

Less  tangible,  but  no  less  real  and  Important,  are  the  human 
resvjlts. 

Written  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farm  women 
is  a  Joy  and  sense  of  new  freedom  from  drudperies  inherited  from 
the  pioneers.  The  electric  refrigerator:  running  water,  pumped 
with  electricity;  a  bright  light  over  her  sink:  an  electric  bulb  in 
her  hen  house,  prompting  extra  egg  Income  from  her  hens — these 
things  are  not  mere  gadgets  for  improved  living  to  the  farm 
woman — these  things  are  symbols  of  a  dream  come  true. 

Better  farm  management,  made  possible  by  electric  equipment, 
reflects  the  electrified  farmer's  new  sense  of  opportunity  to  make  his 
farming  a  more  profitable  and  a  more  satisfying  way  of  life. 

Farm  youngsters  have  a  yen  to  stick  to  the  old  place,  because  the 
old  place  Is  a  better  place — as  good  as  the  city  cousin's — when 
electricity  turns  on  the  lights. 


Only  they  who  toll  in  the  highlands  and  along  the  river  bottoms, 
they  who  work  the  soil  to  fill  the  larder  of  our  Nation — they  know 
best  how  great  are  these  results.  To  them  the  new  rural  power  lines 
are  s3mibols  of  their  modern  pioneering,  a  new  source  of  power  for 
their  modem  progress. 

In  a  letter  to  me  commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  R  E  A.. 
President  Roosevelt  acknowledged  the  significance  of  these  human 
results  in  these  words:  "•  •  •  even  in  a  complex  industrial 
economy  such  as  ours  the  roots  of  national  well-being  strike  deeply 
into  the  soil  But  p:irtlcularly  In  times  like  these.  a;l  who  strive  to 
bring  to  the  life  of  the  American  farmer  new  comfort,  new  power, 
and  new  dignity  may  take  specl.il  pndc  In  their  task." 

We  do  take  special  pride  in  our  task  But  it  Is  the  pride  one  feels 
as  he  accepts  a  challenge,  such  a  challenge  as  was  Implied  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  when  he  said  to  our  R  E.  A. 
staff  recently.  "Electricity  in  agriculture  is  going  to  bo  enormously 
more  important  than  any  of  us  now  appreciate." 

We  are  challenged  by  many  things  today.  Many  are  grim  but 
many  others  are  promising.  America  has  never  looked  down,  and 
she  never  shall,  so  long  as  her  men  and  women,  free  and  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action,  can  Join  together  of  their  own  will 
to  accomplish  common  ends  for  the  common  good. 

Our  problems  as  a  nation  are  grave,  but  no  chaos  in  the  tides  of 
human  affairs  can  match  the  spirit  of  our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  America. 

And  I  say  to  you.  every  one,  that  the  electrification  of  rural 
America  by  and  for  the  farmers  themselves  is  a  vital,  democratic 
action  that  is  proof,  positive  and  triumphant,  that  our  American 
way  of  life  Is  virile  and  equal  to  every  challenge  of  the  fu'Lure. 


Is  Roosevelt  Trying  To  Dis.solve  Congress  So  He 
Can  Plunge  the  United  States  Into  Another  For- 
eign War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCUNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roosevelt  has  most  likely  com- 
mitted an  act  of  war  in  ordering  our  war  equipment  traded 
in  to  help  the  Allies.  The  stratagem  of  turning  planes  bark 
to  the  manufacturer  with  the  pro\iso  that  he  in  turn  trans- 
fer the  material  does  not  deceive  anyone.  Is  the  country 
ready  to  approve  such  intervention?  E>oes  the  Congress  ap- 
prove of  it?  Does  Rocsevclt  believe  that  war  is  inevitable  and 
that  we  should  now  begin  by  supporting  war  on  European 
battlefields?  j 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  President's  policy  is.  be- 
cause he  has  not  taken  the  country  into  his  confidence,  nor 
has  he  explained  the  significance  of  his  far-reaching  action, 
nor  has  he  divulged  how  far  he  will  go.  When  it  was  brought 
to  Roosevelt's  attention  that  the  Republicans  desired  to  have 
Congress  continue  in  session  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency, he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  rather  sarcastically,  that 
he  saw  no  good  reason  for  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
except  for  the  laudable  goal  of  delivering  speeches.  Is  Roose- 
velt trying  to  dissolve  Congress  so  he  can  plunge  the  United 
States  into  another  foreign  war? 

It  might  be  well  for  certain  interventionists  to  read  the 
following  newspaper  editorial,  which  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  book  written  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  an  English  writer: 

[FYom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)   Times-Herald) 
Uncle  Barbara  Manville 

Sometimes  the  United  States  as  a  nation — Uncle  Sam — makes  us 
think  of  Barbara  Hutton  and  Tommy  Manville.  Throueh  no  par- 
ticular merit  of  their  own  our  ancestors  lucked  into  and  took  away 
from  the  Indians  a  fabulously  weaKhy  and  beautiful  country. 

Below  this  country's  surface  soil  was  a  world  of  petroleum,  coal. 
Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  natural  gas  Its  surface  soil  over  large 
areas  was  so  fertile  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  crops  of  tinheard-of 
richness  and  size.  That  soil  continues  so  fertile  that  we  have  to 
pay  our  farmers  not  to  produce  too  much — in  contrast  to  Europe, 
which  hovers  endlessly  on  the  brink  of  serious  food  shortages. 

We  occasionally  act  as  a  nation  like  some  Inheritor  of  great 
wealth  who  does  eccentric  and  highly  expensive  things  because  he  or 
she  can  afford  them,  or  thinks  so. 

Otir  Navy  Department  has  now  releesed  to  the  Curtlss-Wright 
plane  factory  at  Buffalo  50  first-line  bombers,  somewhat  outmoded 


but  very  serviceable,  for  Imm.edlate  reshlpment  to  the  Allies.  The 
move  Is  reported  to  have  been  made  "wltli  White  House  approval, 
if  not  actual  order." 

What  we  think  It  means  Is  that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided 
to  sell  the  American  people  the  idea  that  they  should  go  to  any 
lengths  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Allies  to  win  the  war. 

The  first  step  will,  of  course,  not  be  the  last,  unless  the  war 
ends  almost  immediately — of  which  there  seems  little  chance. 
Soon  It  will  be  500  planes  that  the  Allies  must  have,  then  probably 
another  500,  and  so  on.  It  is  now  easy  to  foresee  another  A.  E.  F. 
going  to  another  war  to  end  war. 

We  believe  the  President  has  the  magnetism  and  the  popularity 
to  enable  him  to  sell  actual  if  not  declared  participation  in  this 
war  to  the  American  people.  Just  as  Woodrow  WUscn  was  able  to 
do  in  1917. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  sincerely  believes  the 
Allies  must  win  if  the  world  is  to  go  on  being  livable  for  typical 
Americans.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,.  And  he  may  be  right.  He 
may  be  more  far-seeing  than  Isolationists  who  view  with  horror 
a  second  American  attempt  to  bail  E^uope  out  of  one  of  its  endless 
wars. 

To  assist  the  President  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government, 
we  think  Congress  should  sit  through  to  next  January  3,  either  In 
recess  or  in  actual  session:   that  it  should  not  adjourn. 

Of  course.  If  we  get  Into  this  war,  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
put  out  every  ounce  of  strength  in  an  elTort  to  win  it. 

CAN   WE  BAIL  THEM   OUT  THIS  TIME? 

Whether  we  can  win  It  for  the  Allies  is  another  question.  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Japan  were  lined  up  with  the  Allies  in  the  World 
War;  Russia  was  Impotent  by  the  time  we  went  in.  Even  so.  It 
took  the  Allies  52  months  and  our  weight  to  beat  the  Germans. 
This  time.  Italy  Is  tied  up  with  Germany;  Russia  is  at  least 
benevolently  neutral  toward  Germany;  and  Japan  Is  trying  to 
muscle  the  white  man  out  of  the  Par  East.  Maybe  even  American 
man-  and  machine-power  can't  enable  the  Allies  to  win  this  time. 

In  this  connection,  we  reproduce  a  passage  from  a  book  by  the 
eminent  English  writer.  Hilaire  Belloc — The  Cruise  of  the  Nona, 
published  in  1925.  and  sent  to  us  with  the  passage  marked  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longviorth.  Mr.  Belloc  was  recaUlng  the  World 
War: 

"The  most  comic  part  of  the  affair  was  the  attitude  toward 
America.  We  dared  not  Insult  America,  for  we  were  naturally  as 
keen  on  getting  American  help  as  is  a  drowning  man  on  catching  a 
deck  cliair. 

•  •••••• 

"In  their  Ignorance  many  people  came  to  believe  that  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Americans  to  come  over  and  help,  and,  what  was  more 
astounding  still,  it  was  represented  to  them  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  not  to  us,  but  to  themselves.  The  Americans  were  told — 
Heaven  knows  whether  any  of  them  believed  it — that  if  the  Ger- 
mans. Austrlans,  Bohemians,  Slovenes,  CbtMits,  Bulgarians.  Turks,  etc.. 
won  in  their  push  against  the  English.  French,  and  Italians,  that  if 
the  half-t>aked  won  against  the  baked,  the  next  thing  would  be  a 
sailing  of  the  conquerors  over  the  sea  for  the  rude  domination  of 
Scranton.  Pa      Fiddlestick -ends!" 

•But  people  did  really  talk  like  that.  They  shook  their  Angers 
at  the  United  States,  and  said:  "It  will  be  your  turn  next." 

That's  the  way  the  English  think  about  us  between  wars. 


Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10. 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  being  deluged  with 
messages  from  citizens  in  my  district  and  In  fact  from  all 
over  Minnesota,  expressing  opposition  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  at  this  time,  or  as  long  as  the  war  situation  is 
as  disturbing  as  at  present. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  in  almost  unanimous  agreement  on 
this  subject  and  have  voted  to  oppose  adjournment.  The 
press  has  already  been  advised  of  this  decision  by  Minority 
Leader  Joseph  Martin. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  conversations 
here  with  several  Democratic  Members  indicate  that  they 
are  also  opposed  to  adjournment  at  this  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject I  submit  the  following  typical  letters  which  arrived 
among  many  others  in  this  morning's  mail: 


Minneapolis,  Minn..  June  6,  1940. 
Congressman  John  O.  Alexander. 

House  of  Reprc.te7itatiics.  Washirujton.  D.  C. 
Dt^R  Mr.  Alexandfr:  Now  more  than  ever  we  need  able  statesmen 
at  Washington.  I  know  you  to  be  such  and  I  plead  with  you  to 
stay  in  session  during  this  time  of  war  hysteria.  We  want  no  part 
In  this  war.  I  am  afraid  that  If  our  Representatives  leave  Wash- 
ington they  may  never  be  called  back.  I  feel  that  our  grand  Repub- 
lic is  In  danger,  as  well  as  the  life  of  my  sons. 
With  best  withes  for  yoxir  success,  I  am 

Mrs.  a.  J.  Leonard. 


Minneapolis,  Minn..  June  7,  1940. 
Hon    John  G.  Alexander. 

House  of  ReprescTitath^s,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  past  you  have  shown  your  good  will  by  support- 
ing legislation  which  the  people  of  this  State  asked  for  With  war 
pending,  it  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  adjourn  Congress  at  this 
time,  as  that  would  too  easily  pave  the  way  for  a  dictatorship. 
Never  do  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  want  to  be  ruled  by  a 
dictator  We  treasure  our  freedom  and  respect  our  ancestors  who 
fought  for  it  too  much  for  that. 

My  sincere  belief  as  well  as  everj'one  else's  Is  that  this  country 

should   not   become   entangled   in   war      However,   we   do  believe   It 

vitally   Important   to   be  prepared.     Please   do   everything   In   your 

power  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  to  keep  Congress  from  adjourning. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Lorraine  Mexjxrs. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  June  6,  1940. 
Hon.  John  G.  Ai-exandoi, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Alexander:  America  must  not   be  made  the  cat's  paw  of 
Great  Britain. 

Congress  must  remain  In  session  to  rescue  this  great  Republic  of 
ours  from  the  ferocious  Jaws  of  the  International  plunderbund  that 
threatens  to  destroy  and  devour  the  Nation  completely — and  will 
unless  the  elected  guardians  of  our  Government  stay  on  the  job 
and  eliminate  those  who  would  sell  our  country  for  30  pieces  of 
silver — or  gold,  perhaps. 
Yours  sincerely, 

8   O.  Sanderson, 
Chairman,  Minnesota  Stabilization  Council. 


Minnesota  DAucFrncas  or  the  American  RrvoLTrrtoN, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  8,  1940. 
John  G.  Alexander.  M.  C. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wa.'<hin0on,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  a  motion  was  passed,  ns  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  in  view  of  the  present  world  situation  it  Is  the 
desire  of  this  body  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
remain  in  continuous  session,  rece.sslng  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  wise.     Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l>e  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  Congress." 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.  T.  J.)  Dorotht  L.  Kennedy. 

State  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  adjourn?  Are  we  not  being  paid  to 
serve  12  months  in  each  year?  I  shall  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  not  press  the  matter  further. 


"We  Do  Not  Want  Your  Blasted  American  Planes,' 
Lord  Beaverbrook  Advises  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  FULTON  LEWIS.  JR. 


Mr.  McEKDWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  night.  Im- 
mediately after  the  President's  unprecedented  order  to  strip 
our  American  defense  system  by  ordering  the  Navy  to  sell  50 
of  its  best  bombing  planes  to  the  British  and  French,  Pulton 
Lewis.  Jr..  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant 
broadcasts  of  his  career.  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  the  outstanding  xadio  news  reporter  in 
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America,  and  his  studied  and  seasoned  judgment  merits  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  citizen  In  America  who  does 
not  want  to  see  his  country  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  a 
foreign  war  on  the  wave  of  an  inspired  hysteria  by  highly 
paid  warmongers. 

AMt  WW  TO  nrVTTX  ATTACK  fltOM  JAFAW  FT  8CTrm.IHC  OU»  OWN  DOTHBIS? 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  English  lords  and  leaders  and 
their  disdain  for  American  planes  during  the  long  months 
which  the  war  has  already  been  in  progress,  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  west  coast  citizens  in  California.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  thoughtful  citizens  throughout  America,  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  a  policy  of  stripping  our  own 
meager  defense  esUblishments  and  depriving  this  country  of 
the  few  modem  arms  and  airplanes  which  we  have  is  not  vir- 
tually sending  an  invitation  to  Japan  and  Russia  to  "come  and 
get  us"  since  we  are  exposing  our  vast  resources  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  the  wrath  of  the  world  by  releasing  them 
for  sale  by  private  companies  to  nations  now  at  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  thought -provoking 
broadcast  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Thursday.  June  6.  1940: 

Ocod  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Fxilton  Lewis,  Jr  . 
speaking  from  the  studios  of  WOL  In  Washington.  There's  one 
very  hot  flash  of  news  that  has  just  broken  here.  Fifty  liRhtlng 
planes  of  the  United  States  Navy  are  on  their  way  tonight  for  service 
with  the  allied  armies  In  Europe.  They  are  gathering  at  this  mo- 
ment at  an  airport  in  Buffalo.  N  Y..  being  flown  in  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  from  there  they  v/111  go  ac.-oss  the  Canadian 
border  and  become  the  property  of  the  British  Government. 

It  is  not  a  direct  sale  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Allies.  The 
procedure  Is  that  these  planes  are  being  turned  back  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  Curtiss  Co  .  of  Buffalo,  and  in  return  for  them 
the  Curtiss  Co.  will  supply  the  Navy  later  on  with  more  up-to-date 
planes.  It  seems  the  new  ones  will  have  puncture-proof  gasoline 
tanks  and  armor  protection. 

The  Navy  Department  says  that  the  tran.saction  Is  distinctly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Navy,  and  what  the  Curtiss  Co.  does  with  the 
planes  after  they  are  turned  back  In  is  the  business  of  the  Ctirtlss 
Co — not  the  Navy  Department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  is.  however,  for  the  Curtiss  Co.  to 
sell  these  planes  Immediately  to  the  British  Government  •  •  • 
and  theyll  he  rushed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Allied  armies. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  program  that  has  been  proposed  for  some 
days  by  Senator  Clauds  Pi^per.  of  Florida.  His  suggestion  has  been 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  sell  any  part  of  the  planes  or 
guns  or  other  fighting  equipment  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the 
Allies  in  return  for  the  unfinished  orders  which  are  under  con- 
struction In  this  country  for  the  Briti.sh  and  French. 

For  more  than  a  week  Senator  Pepper  has  been  promoting  that 
Idea,  and  on  two  occasions  his  resolution  has  come  up  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  The  first  time  it  was  voted 
down,  21  to  1:  the  last  time — day  before  yesterday — it  was  19  to  2. 

Even  this  afternoon  there  was  a  sharp  fight  in  the  Senate  when 
Senator  Pepper  made  his  fourth  consecutive  daily  speech  on  the 
subject,  but  apparently  the  resolution  was  not  necessary,  becau."^ 
from  these  developments  tonight  the  President  seems  to  have  de- 
cided to  carry  out  the  program  anyway. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  the  British  and  French  Armies  will  be 
able  to  replace  the  fighting  equipment  they  lost  In  Belgium  out  of 
the  surplus  supplies  that  we  have  on  hand  left  over  from  the  World 
War;  that  is  to  say.  It  appears  that  they  can  if  the  things  we  have 
are  any  good  to  them. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  raid  today  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  Idea.  It  really  is  a  decision  for  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  make,  but  the  reports  late  this  afternoon  are  that  the  War 
Department  is  agreeable— In  fact,  the  War  Department  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  its  official  O.  K  -  -and  inasmuch  as  the  law  gives 
the  administration  the  power  to  s*>ll  any  surplus  supplies  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way. 

The  present  Indications  are  that  the  Allies  may  be  Interested  In 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  so-called  French  75's.  al.so.  in  .several 
thousand  old-type  machine  guns,  and  possibly  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  rifles. 

Now.  there  is  one  story  in  the  news  today  that  seems  to  call  for 
some  very  frank  and  honest  and  candid  telling  of  facts,  so  we  might 
Just  as  well  plimge  in. 

This  morning  certain  news  dispatches  stated  that  the  American 
Amb:\ssador  in  London.  Mr.  Joe  Kennedy,  and  the  American  Am- 
ba.«isfldor  in  France.  Mr  William  C  Bullitt,  have  been  sending  urgent 
messages  to  the  President  and  the  State  Department  here,  and  those 
messages  have  been  urging  that  American  airplane  factories  hurry 
up  with  their  construction  of  fighting  planes  for  the  British  and 
French  Governments. 

The  President's  Secretary.  Mr  Stephen  T  Early,  was  asked  specifi- 
cally alx)ut  that  today.  He  said  that  he  does  not  know  about  any 
particular  call  to  the  President,  but  he  does  know  that  Mr  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Bullitt  have  been  sending  numerous  messages  of  that  kind 


to  the  officials  here  In  Washington:  and  with  that  confirmation 
from  the  White  House  those  stories  have  been  given  great  emphasis 
In  the  news  today.  The  general  picture  has  been  painted  that  the 
Allies  are  gravely  in  need  of  these  ships  that  we  are  building  for 
them:  that  our  own  factories  are  unduly  slow  In  turning  them  out. 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  'bottlenecks  of  the  aircraft  indus- 
try." and  the  general  implication  Is  that  the  aviation  Industry  Is 
falling  down  and  failing  to  keep  up  to  schedule,  and  the  Allies  are 
suffering  as  a  result. 

Just  for  your  Information,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  In  all  fairness  to  the  American  aviation  Industry,  those 
stories  aeem  to  call  for  a  few  cold,  hard  facts.  ThU  may  step  on 
the  toes  of  certain  Individuals,  and  I  suppose  they'll  be  very  dis- 
pleased about  It.  but  they'll  Juist  have  to  be  displeased,  because 
I  think  youre  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 

To  begin  with,  more  than  a  year  ago — after  Munich — there  was 
one  manufacturer  of  large-sized  aviation  engines  in  the  United 
States  who  had  enough  foresight  to  see  what  was  coming  In 
Europe,  and  he  made  an  offer  to  the  British  Government  to  build 
In  Canada  a  large  engine  plant,  which  would  have  been  ready  for 
production  at  the  time  the  war  staited.  but  his  offer  was  ttirned 
down — fiatly   and   unequivocally. 

DON'T  WANT  OUR  BLASTED   PLANES 

Last  November,  the  famous  Lord  Beaverbrook.  who  was  In  charge 
of  all  British  airplane  production,  came  to  the  United  States  (this 
was  2  months  after  the  war  was  under  way),  and  he  met  a  group 
of   American   plane   manufacturers,   and    he    told    them: 

"Don't  for  1  minute  get  the  idea  that  we  are  planning  to  buy 
any  of  your  blasted  planes  "  That  is  the  exact  quote  as  it  was 
given  to  me  by  two  of  the  men  in  that  e;roup.  They  .said  that 
Lord  Beaverbrook  told  them  that  the  British  planes  were  f.ir 
superior  to  those  that  were  being  made  In  this  country:  so  were 
the  British  engines.  He  said  that  England  could,  and  would,  pro- 
duce all  of  the  planes  and  engines  that  she  could  u.se 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  stage  of  the  game,  the  French  pur- 
chasing commission,  in  the  United  States,  was  actually  placing 
orders  for  fighting  planes.  A  great  many  of  those  ships  already 
have  been  completed  and  delivered,  and  before  the  war  was  6 
weeks  old,  the  French  had  signed  a  contract  with  American  engine 
producers  to  build  additions  onto  the  existing  engine  plants. 
They  signed  a  contract  on  the  10th  day  of  last  Octotx-r.  with  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  in  Hartford.  Conn. — about  which  I'll  tell  you 
more  a  little  later — to  build  an  additional  plant.  That  additional 
plant  was  built  Imnnedlately.  and  today  It  Is  turning  out  300 
engines  a  month  for  the  French  Government,  and  has  been  for 
several  weeks. 

About  the  first  of  February,  the  British  began  negotiating  with 
Pratt  and  Whitney,  to  build  a  further  addition,  so  they  could  get 
more  engines,  but  they  wanted  to  get  a  little  lower  price  on  the 
engines.  There  was  haggling  about  this  detail  and  that  detail — 
all  of  them  minor — and  it  was  not  until  2  weeks  ago  that  they  ever 
got  around  to  signing  the  contract.  They  lost  4'2  months,  m  argu- 
ment and  discussion.  It's  only  in  the  last  few  days  that  the  ground 
has  lieen  broken  for  that  new  plant.  It  will  be  8  months  bf  fore  the 
first  engine  can  be  turned  out,  which  means  about  the  first  of  next 
March.  If  they  had  signed  the  contract  back  in  Febru.ory,  without 
that  delay,  they  could  have  had  the  additional  plant  In  production, 
In  less  than  3  months  from  today. 

There  are  certain  manufacturers  of  airplanes,  who  build  the  fin- 
est types  of  fighting  planes  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  whom 
the  British  have  been  dickering  ever  since  last  November.  In  that 
case.  too.  it's  the  same  general  story,  a  matter  of  minor  details,  a 
question  of  whether  they  could  get  the  price  down  a  little  lower. 
It  5  Just  a  matter  of  a  few  thou-sand  dollars  in  each  case,  and  in 
several  of  those  cases  the  contracts  are  still  not  signed.  The  dick- 
ering is  still  going  on.  in  seme  cases  for  as  long  as  7  ^  8  months, 
In  other  cases  3  or  4  or  5  months.  w 

The  French  are  getting  their  planes — the  ones  for  which  they 
placed  their  orders.  Its  quite  true  they  would  like  to  be  able  to 
get  still  more,  but  en  the  other  half  of  the  story  there  are  the 
cold  facts  One  of  the  complaints  by  the  British  has  been  that  they 
would  prefer  to  bviy  these  planpa  on  credit.  Instead  of  paying 
ca.'^h,  which  the  cash-and-carry  law  requires,  and  that's  a  bit  of 
background  to  go  along  with  these  stories  that  the  American  air- 
craft industry  is  falling  down  in  producing  planes  for  the  Allied 
arn\ies 

Now.  that  brings  us  around  to  the  report  which  I  promised  last 
night  to  give  you  this  evening — about  what  I  was  able  to  find  out 
yesterday  on  this  matter  of  the  airplane  engine  Industry  being 
a  bottleneck  of  the  aviation  industrv  in  general. 

That  point,  you  know,  was  brought  out  by  President  Roosevelt 
In  connection  with  his  program  to  build  the  airplane  production 
capacity  of  the  country  up  to  50.000  pianos  a  year  You  recall 
his  explanation  that  airplanes  can  be  turned  out  only  as  fast  as 
we  produce  engines  to  power  the  planes,  and  so  the  spotlight 
of  the  national-defense  program  was  turned  immediately  on  the 
airplane  engine  industry,  as  the  key  to  the  entire  question. 

There's  been  so  much  conflicting  information  and  misinforma- 
tion atK)Ut  the  actual  status  of  the  engine  Industry  that  it's  been 
Impossible  to  know  Just  what  the  facts  really  are  and  that's  the 
reason  I  went  yesterday  to  Hartford.  Conn  .  to  try  to  get  a  first- 
hand picture  for  you  as  to  Just  what  the  real  story  is. 


The  Pratt  &  Whitney-  Co  In  Harttord  is  one  of  the  only  two 
engine  ccmpenles  in  America  that  are  turning  out  airplane  en- 
gines  of    the   size    required   for    fighting   planes;    the   other    Is    the 

Curti£»-Wr.gbt     Corporation.     There     la     a     third     company the 

Alison  Corporation— which  is  a  division  of  General  Motors,  but 
that  one  is  Just  getting  started  The  two  big  ones  are  Pratt  & 
Whitney  and  Curtlaa- Wright,  and  it  waa  Pratt  *  Whitney  to  which 
I  went  yesterday. 

Plr»t  of  all.  by  'ray  of  giving  you  a  general  picture,  that  plant 
Is  now  turning  out  ab^mt  800  engines  a  month,  which  may  sound 
like  a  very  small  number  You  may  picture  the  plant  as  one 
Uttie  medium-sized  building,  with  a  group  of  men  using  hand 
tools 

Get  that  thought  out  of  your  bead,  rtgbt  now  The  actual 
buildings  of  that  factory  cover  SO  acre*  of  ground — that's  the 
actual  ground  space-  -and  the  dally  pay  roll  U  13  000  men  Thirty 
acres  Is  a  good  sized  farm  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Almoet  everything  Is  done  by  machinery,  but  not  machinery  as 
you  generally  think  of  It.  These  are  machines  as  big  as  a  house 
The  same  sort  of  machines  that  are  used  in  the  big  automobile 
factories,  multiple  drills  as  large  as  a  sununer  cottage,  that  drill 
25  or  30  screw  holes  In  a  crankcase  casting,  all  simultaneously  and 
automatically:  the  assembly  line.  Just  in  itself,  covers  acres  of 
ground;  there  are  testing  plants,  automatic  grinding  machines  for 
making  gears;  the  whole  production  U  mechanized  from  beginning 
to  end. 

As  I  told  you  before,  there  Is  one  large  new  addition  to  the 
factorj-.  built  for  the  French,  which  Is  now  turning  out  300  engines 
a  month,  all  by  Itself,  and  they  have  broken  ground  on  another 
ediition  which  will  be  even  larger 

There  have  been  stories  that  it  would  take  2  years  to  get  actual 
production  out  of  any  new  plants  that  the  engine  manufacturers 
might  build  They  lo'd  me  yesterday  that  that  probably  1,  true. 
In  the  ca!re  of  manufacturers  who  are  not  making  this  type  of 
engine  already  and  who  would  have  to  start  from  scratch,  but  they 
point  out  that  they  were  able  to  get  the  French  plant  Into  produc- 
tion in  less  than  8  montlis.  and  they  say  they  can  do  the  same 
thmg  on  further  additions. 

As  for  the  machine-tool  Industry  being  a  bottleneck  for  them, 
that  seems  to  be  true  in  a  rather  pectiliar  way. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co  .  for  example,  does  not  make  all  of  its 
own  parts  for  these  motors  There  are  certain  parts,  certain  pe- 
culiar gears,  for  example,  that  are  made  for  them  by  various  email 
machine-tool  companies,  all  through  New  Er^gland.  and  on  some 
of  those  Items  there  does  seem  to  be  a  bottleneck  These  little 
ccmpanles  only  have  a  capacity  of  so  miKh  per  month,  but  that  is 
being  cured  to  a  large  degree  and  as  fast  as  possible,  because  those 
little  ccmpanles  are  now  expanding,  to  t>e  ready  lor  increased  or- 
ders, and  by  the  time  this  new  addition  for  the  British  is  ready 
they  probably  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand 

There  does  seem  to  be  one  more  possible  bottleneck  from  the 
machine-tool    industry 

And  tliat  Is  that  If  Pratt  A  Whitney,  lor  example,  want  to  double 
their  present  capacity,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  engines  for  a 
production  capacity  of  50.000  planes  a  year  for  the  United  States, 
both  they  and  Curti.is-Wrlght  would  ha've  to  Just  about  double 
their  plants  In  order  to  do  that,  it  means  they  11  have  to  get  all 
of  these  various  types  of  machines  about  which  I  told  you  Just 
now.  to  equip  the  additional  building,  and  that  seems  to  be  a 
possible  rub. 

These  machines  have  to  be  made  Individually  Each  one  Is  a 
special  design,  and  the  machinery  is  highly  complicated  Sj  far 
they've  been  able  to  get  whatever  they  needed,  but  for  any  tremen- 
dous program,  there  might  be  a  delay.  That's  the  reason  the  Presi- 
dent, here  In  Washington,  has  been  concentrating  his  attention  on 
expanding  the  machine-tool  Industry  to  every  possible  way. 

As  for  personnel  to  operate  the  expanded  plants  there  seems  to  be 
no  serioxis  problem,  there  the  system  is  to  train  additional  men  all 
the  time  alongside  of  the  experienced  workers  who  are  now  operat- 
ing the  machine.  You  see  this  work  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that 
takes  years^of  training  The  machines  are  so  automatic  that  they 
merely  require  attention:  they  do  all  of  the  measuring  and  precision 
woik  themselves,  and  so  It's  easily  possible  to  train  the  men  to  run 
these  machines  in  the  time  that  it  takes  to  build  and  equip  any 
new  plant. 

So  there's  the  story,  and  It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  black  as  It 
has  been  painted  In  seme  of  the  past  reports. 
0  One  last  thought.     The  heads  of  this  engine  industry  insist  that 

all  I've  tcld  you  applies  only  to  expansion  of  the  Industry  at  the 
places  where  the  industry  now  exists.  You  know,  the  Army  and 
Navy  want  any  additional  facilities  to  be  located  In  the  Middle 
West,  away  from  the  exposed  positions  of  Connecticut  snd  New 
Jtrsey 

These  engine  manufacturers  say  that  will  be  far  more  difficult.  It 
will  take  far  more  time,  and  it  will  be  far  more  expensive  They 
•ay  furthermore,  that  the  reason  they  can  do  as  well  as  they  can 
in  New  England  Is  because  there  Is  a  plentiful  supply  of  manpower 
there,  emotionally  and  tradltionaUy  suited  for  precision  work.  If 
they  moved  to  the  Middle  West,  they  would  have  to  take  their 
labor  along  with  them  In  all  probabUlty. 

Well,  that's  the  top  of  the  news  as  It  looks  from  here.  UntU 
tomorrow  evening — good  night! 


Changing  Horses  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stream 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 

Mr.   HOFFMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   changing  horses  In   the 

middle  of  the  stream  Is  a  great  deal  better  than  not  getting 
across.  England  and  Prance,  when  the  test  came,  found  it 
necessary  not  only  to  change  their  civil  leaders  but  their  mili- 
tary leaders.  But  they  did  not  do  It  quickly  enough  to  avoid 
disaster.  It  is  regrettable  we  cannot  change  horses  before 
Roosevelt  gets  us  into  war. 

In  both  Prance  and  England  politicians,  backed  by  un- 
thinking masses  of  the  people,  did  exactly  what  the  New  Deal 
has  been  trj-ing  to  do  here  in  America — work  less  and  spend 
more,  waste  instead  of  save,  insist  upon  "the  more  abundant 
life."  Then,  when  war  came,  they  found  themselves  unpre- 
pared, just  as  we  here  in  America  are  unprepared.  They 
waited  too  long,  and  the  next  few  weeks  may  tell  the  story 
as  to  whether  they  will  pass  out  of  existence  as  nations.  If 
they  do.  it  will  be  because,  desiring  to  spend  and  waste  what 
they  had.  they  laid  by  nothing,  made  no  preparations  to  meet 
the  war  cloud  which  they  could  plainly  see  arising  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  Germany,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  worked  to- 
ward one  end — to  prepare  themselves  for  conquest. 

We  are  not  seeking  conquest.  We  do  not  desire  war. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  last  year  or  more,  the  President  has  been 
steadily  driving  in  that  direction.  He  now  tells  us  that  war 
is  imminent. 

Well,  he  has  done  all  that  one  man  could  reasonably  do 
to  provoke  war.  He  has  done  all  that  one  man  could  do.  by 
favoring  the  Communists  and  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
and  by  permitting  his  wife  to  entertain  the  Communists  in 
the  White  House,  to  encourage  the  "fifth  column"  to  keep 
us  from  being  prepared  for  war:  to  bring  about  a  condition 
where,  if  war  comes,  a  radical  change  will  have  to  be  made 
here  in  America,  in  the  operation  of  our  industries,  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  emergency,  to  prepare  not  for  aggressive  war 
but  to  defend  our  Nation. 

He  should  at  once  get  rid  of  those  in  his  administration 
who  have  been  try.ng,  as  they  say.  "to  remake  America," 
Last  week,  his  Attorney  General,  Jackson,  resigned  from  the 
Guild.  Another  one  of  his  advisers,  Berle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  did  the  same  thing.  Long  has  the  Guild  been 
charged  with  being  Communist-controlled;  with  having 
communistic  ideas.  These  two  high  Government  officials, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  clung  to  that  organization 
to  the  last  minute,  until  they  cou!d  no  longer  remain  in  it 
and  escape  the  charge  that  they  were  not  patriotic;  that  they 
belonged  to  the  "flfth  column."  Their  repentance  comes 
rather  late.     Some  doubt  Its  sincerity. 

The  extent  of  the  President's  sympathy  for  the  "fifth  col- 
umnists." the  manner  Jn  which  he  has  aided  them,  his  fail- 
ure to  adequately  prepare,  is  shown  by  an  editorial  from  the 
June  6.  1940,  issue  of  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal,  of  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  which,  because  of  its  soundness,  I  here  reprint: 

PREPAKCDNESS    "OI»    OKOEK" 

A  Strike  of  C.  I  O  workmen  eng.nged  In  the  construction  of  two 
cruisers  and  four  destroyers  In  a  New  Jersey  shipyard  is  a  timely 
warning  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  this  country  will  have  from  John 
L.  Lewis  and  his  followers  In  Its  belated  efforts  to  prepare  Itself 
a^lnst  possible  aggression  from  abroad.  A  month's  delay  In  the 
completion  of  these  ships  might  make  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  invaders  To  the 
extent  that  such  a  stoppage  of  work  is  tolerated  this  Nation  is 
taking  grave  chances. 

In  a  far  lesser  emergency  another  President  of  the  United  States, 
CalTln  Ooolldge.  told  striking  policemen  of  Boston  that  "there  is  no 
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right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  at 
any  time."  His  forthright  courage  resulted  In  his  nomination  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  and  eventually  resiilted  in  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency. 

Is  John  L.  Lewis  to  have  the  power  to  dictate  the  speed  and  the 
extent  of  our  preparedness?  If  so.  this  Nation  will  find  itself  :n  far 
worse  condition  than  France  and  England  were  In  when  Hitler 
started  his  "blitzkrieg"  against  them. 

In  a  nation  at  war  such  a  stoppage  of  work  on  essential  equip- 
ment would  be  rated  as  treason.  Workers  would  be  given  orders 
to  return  to  their  Jobs  or  else  In  France  or  England  today,  as  well 
as  In  Germany,  such  an  attempt  to  interrupt  production  cf  war 
materials  would  result  in  the  perpetrators  facing  the  firing  squad 
The  right  to  strike  is  a  liuury  that  no  nation  can  afford  when  the 
Invader  Is  on  Its  soil. 

Prance  realizes  too  late  the  price  that  it  Is  likely  to  pay  for  Its 
new  deal.  A  short  3  years  ago  Leon  Blum,  head  of  a  so-called 
"popular  front"  government,  was  telling  the  people  that  he  had 
brought  about  a  new  social  order.  Workers  were  told  to  work  less, 
produce  less,  and  divide  more.  Production  was  disrupted  by  sit- 
down  strikes  and  hours  were  drastically  reduced.  The  rate  of  air- 
craft production  fell  off  as  much  as  40  percent.  What  wouldn't 
France  give  today  for  the  airplanes  that  those  workers  could  have 
produced  if  saner  counsel  had  prevailed? 

Too  late,  the  French  people  awoke  to  their  danger  They  didn't 
give  Premier  Blum  and  his  popular  fronters"  a  second  term,  let 
alone  a  third  one.  The  French  new  dealers  taxed  and  taxed, 
spent  and  spent,  and  brought  the  country  to  the  very  edge  oi 
economic  ruin.  By  the  time  Daladier  took  over  It  was  almost  too 
late.     Hitler  was  on   the  march. 

President  Roosevelt  revealed  in  a  recent  fireside  chat  that  the 
United  States  jwns  a  few  modern  planes  and  antiaircraft  guns  and 
has  "on  order"  many  more.  Planes  and  guns  "on  order"  in  France 
and  England  are  not  having  much  effect  in  stopping  Hitler. 
Planes  in  the  air  and  guns  in  the  hands  of  trained  soldiers  are 
the  only  defense  against   mechanized   hordes  of   Invaders. 

Under  the  New  Deal  regime  this  country  has  spent  §7.000.000.000 
In  7  years  on  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  President  admits  that 
our  defense  Is  still  "on  order." 

Surely  this  country  will  have  the  gumption  and  the  grit  to 
demand  the  ablest  leadership  that  it  can  get,  and  recognize  now 
that  Its  gravest  danger  Is  from  within,  rather  than  from  foes 
beyond  the  Nation's  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  change  horses  until  November.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  we  cannot.  But  we  can  prepare  for  Novem- 
ber, and  all  those  who  love  their  homes  and  their  country; 
who  do  not  want  to  see  their  husbands,  their  sons,  their 
brothers,  their  fathers,  sent  to  make  war  on  foreign  soil 
should  gird  themselves  for  that  battle. 

Not  only  that,  but  everyone  should  start  working  at  once  to 
see  that  the  New  Deal  gets  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  that 
time;  that  those  who  would  involve  us  in  foreign  war,  that 
those  who  from  within  would  remake  America,  are  thrown  out 
of  public  o£Bce. 


Our  "Fifth  Column' 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     J     PARNELL    THOMAS    OF    NEW 

JERSEY 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  New  York  City,  June  9,  1940: 

The  war  In  Europe  today  Is  a  conflict  of  Ideologies.  Nations 
embracing  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  Individuals  are  pitted  against 
the  dictatorships  of  the  proletariat.  An  amazing  but  most  danger- 
ous sequence  to  this  struggle  In  Europe,  however,  is  the  world-wide 
movement  on  the  part  of  many  persons  residing  in  all  lands  to 
forsake  their  loyalty  to  nationality  when  confronted  with  the  choice 
between  nationality  and  ideology. 

These  persons  make  up  the  "fifth  column."  and  both  Stalin  and 
Hitler  maintain  "fifth  columns"  In  every  land.  Wherever  the 
troops  of  the  German  Fuehrer  have  Invaded  foreign  territory  they 
have  found  a  Nazi  "fifth  column"  ready  for  Instant  cooperation 
to   insure   the   success   of   the    invasion.     Austrian  Nazis,   Czecho- 


slovak Nazis.  Polish  Nazis.  Danish  Nazis,  Norwegian  Nazis,  Dutch 
Nazis,  and  Belgian  Nazis  have  long  since  formed  themselves  into 
"fifth  columns  ' — waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  Ideological  mas- 
ter Polish  Communists  and  Finnish  Communists  worked  together 
with  Stalin  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  governments. 

Both  Stalin  and  Hitler  have  "fifth  columns"  in  the  United 
States.  Stalin's  "fifth  column"  in  the  United  States  is  much  the 
older,  the  more  experienced,  and  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Only  with  respect  to  their  common  treason  to  the  Government 
and  institutions  of  this  country  are  they  on  a  par.  Both  operate 
with  complet''  devotion  to  their  foreign  dictators  and  without  the 
faintest  trace  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion, 
memt>ership  in  t>oth  l.s  enlistment  for  treason. 

Whatever  its  outward  appearance,  the  "fifth  column"  must  of 
necessity  be  engaged  in  conspiracy. 

In  its  rep>ort  to  Congress  in  January  of  this  year,  the  DIos 
committee  declared  that  "the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  a  foreign  conspiracy  masked  as  a  political  party." 

In  describing  the  Communist  Party  as  a  conspiracy,  we  are  not 
guessing  It  is  not  even  necessary  for  us  to  arrive  at  such  a 
description  on  the  basis  of  a  great  mass  of  cumulative  evidence 
The  fact  is  that  the  Communist  Party  itself  has  in  the  past  frankly 
admitted  is  conspiratorial  character.  We  need  only  let  the  party 
speak  for  itself. 

S;jme  years  ago  when  the  Communist  Party  was  much  younger 
In  this  country.  It  published  a  volume  entitled  "Lenin  on  Organ- 
ization." The  book  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Daily  Worker  Pub- 
lishing Co  It  appeared  as  volume  I  of  the  Lenin  library  It  is 
important  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  Communists  consider  the 
writings  of  Lenin  as  author. tative 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  what  Lenin  had  to  say  about  the 
nature  of  an  "organization  of  revolutionaries  '  or  a  Communist 
Party  as  It  Is  set  forth  in  his  book  published  by  the  American 
Communists. 

"Such  an  organization."  wrote  Lenin,  "must  of  necessity  be  not 
too  extensive  and  as  conspiratorial  as  pxDsslble." 

Naturally,  a  conspiracy  must  restrict  Its  membership  drastically. 
A  conspiracy  alms  to  enlist  a  small,  highly  disciplined,  and  trained 
minority  of  malcontents.  In  the  parlance  of  the  Communists,  this 
small  minority  has  commonly  been  descrltwd  as  "the  vanguard  of 
the  proletariat  ■ 

Being  a  conspiracy,  the  Communist  Party  is  of  necessity  com- 
mitted to  many  forms  of  illegal  acts  In  another  one  of  his  books 
which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Communists  In  the  United  States, 
Lenin   wrote: 

"Revolutionaries  who  are  unable  to  combine  Illegal  forms  of 
struggle  with  every  form  of  legal  struggle  are  very  poor  revolu- 
tionaries " 

The  same  doctrine  of  the  use  of  Illegal  forms  of  struggle  Is 
contained  in  the  Program  of  the  Communist  International  "  Like 
the  writings  of  Lenin,  the  "Program  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional" is  accepted  by  American  Communists  as  an  authoritative 
expression  of  the  principles  of  the  American  Com.munist  Party. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Communist  Party  to  gain 
adherents  and  influence  has  been  to  set  up  Innoctnt-looklng 
"fionts  •  which  Earl  Browder  described  as  "transmls^lon  belts." 
Among  these  Communist  Party  "front  organizations"  which  serve 
as  units  in  Stalin's  "fifth  column"  In  the  United  SUtes  are  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  the  National  Negro  Congress  the  Inter- 
national Workers  Order,  the  International  Labor  Defense  the  Amer- 
ican Student  Union,  the  Workers  Alliance,  and  the  League  of  \mer- 
Ican  Writers  I  could  add  a  hundred  more  if  my  time  permitted. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  been  drawn  into  the  Communist  Party's 
zone  of  Influence  through  their  membership  and  activity  In  these 
organizations.  Browder  himself  has  estimated  that  nearly  2  000  000 
Americans  "go  all  the  way  with  the  Communist  Party  In  Its  fuU 
program  " 

Naturally,  a  major  part  of  the  program  has  been  to  keep  us  soft, 
to  see  to  it  that  as  a  nation  we  are  economically  unsound  and  above 
everything,  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves  In  fact,  the  Communist 
Party  through  Us  front  organizations  has  done  much  to  weaken  the 
defense  of  America  One  has  only  to  read  the  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  which  in  1937  was  superseded 
bv  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  (recently  dis- 
solved), the  leading  transmission  belt  for  the  Communist  Party  to 
get  concrete  proof  of'  the  antidefense  propaganda  so  widely  dis- 
stminated  by  Communist-front  organizations.  I  shall  now  read 
from  the  program  of  the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism: "Article  I— To  work  toward  the  stopping  of  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  Article  III— To  demand  the  transfer  of  all  war  funds 
to  relief.  In  other  words,  this  organization  advocates  the  stopping 
of  the  manufacture  of  arms  not  alone  for  shipment  abroad  but  also 
the  stopping  of  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  our  own  use  Then  it 
recommends  that  we  transfer  the  funds  set  aside  by  Congress  lot  the 
Navy  and  Army  to  the  W  P.  A.  or  to  some  other  rehef  agency  Articl* 
VII  of  the  same  document  reads  "To  win  the  armed  forces  to  the 
support  of  this  program" 

ThLs.  my  friends,  is  a  sample  of  what  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  advocate  In  effect  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  borders  on  treason,  and  as  a  result  of  this  propaganda  and 
the  vacillating  attitude  of  our  Federal  administration  we  as  a 
Nation,  find  ourselves  less  prepared  for  defense  than  at  any  time 
In  our  history  Is  it.  therefore,  any  wonder  that  Eugene  Vargo. 
prominent  Soviet  economist.  Phould  have  said  only  a  f»>w  da\s 
ago  in  an  article  in  the  bimonthly  paper.  "Bolshevists  "  that  "vic- 
torious  proletarian    revolutions    m    many    countries    and    in   their 
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colonial  holdlntrs  are  maturing"?  Or  Is  it  surprising  that  Ameri- 
can newspapprs  of  the  pa^^t  week  carried  the  caption  Italy 
Laughs  at  United  States  Army"? 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  whole  question  of  the  "fifth 
column"  In  the  United  States  Is  the  fact  that  our  own  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  has  given  these  un-Amerlcan  "front  or- 
ganizations '  such  shocking  encouragement.  High  Crovernment 
officials  from  the  While  House  down  have  lent  the  vast  prestige 
of  their  names  to  subversive  outfits.  There  Is  not  a  front  oreanl- 
zatton  among  those  tvhlch  I  have  named  which  has  not  had  the 
blessing  of  our  Federal  administration.  Address  of  welcome  after 
address  of  welcome  has  been  given  to  "red"  guided  assemblies  by 
leading  new  dealers 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Dies  committee,  I  have 
observed  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  national  administra- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  committee.  I  have  also  observed  a  re- 
luctance en  the  part  of  many  of  our  high  Government  officials  to 
avail  themselves  of  Important  information  on  un- American  ac- 
tivities given  to  and  correlated  by  the  Dies  committee  Further, 
various  high  Government  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
laws,  have  woefully  neglected  their  duties  when  the  sUlutes  re- 
late to  foreign  agents,  sabotage,  conspiracy,  or  deportation  The 
coddling  of  Harry  Bridges  by  the  Secretary  of  Latxjr.  and  the 
quashing  by  the  Attorney  General  of  indictments  handed  down 
by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Detroit  against  17  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers,  are  typical  cases. 

Thousands  of  Communl.'-ts  or  Communist  sympathizers  have 
been  appointed  to  Government  p)osltions:  many  Communists  and 
Communist  fellow  travelers  have  been  appointed  to  key  po.sitions 
in  our  Government  at  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  $4,000  to  over 
$6,000  Only  the  other  day  a  prominent  Communist  sympathizer, 
according  to  testimony  given  to  the  Dies  committee,  was  appointed 
to  a  key  position  In  the  Office  of  Education.  Communist  meetings 
have  been  held  on  Government  property  and  in  Government  build- 
ings In  Fome  instances  only  Conununists.  or  those  approved  by 
Commurlst.s,  could  procure  employment  on  certain  Federal  projects. 

The  "fifth  column"  In  the  United  States  has  fiourlshed  under  New 
Deal  rule  It  has  literally  fed  at  the  same  trough.  In  some  re- 
spects It  la  eynonomovLs  to  the  New  Deal,  so  the  surest  way  to 
removing  the  "fifth  column"  from  our  shores  is  to  remove  the  New 
Deal  from  the  seat  of  government.  We  must  do  this  If  we  hope  to 
rebuild  our  Army  and  Navy  to  their  proper  level  And  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  twth  need  prompt  attention  As  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and 
as  a  World  War  veteran.  I  frankly  admit  that  we  are  woefully 
unprepared,  probably  more  unprepared  than  we  were  prior  to  our 
entry  Into  the  World  War 

And  no  one  will  deny  the  need  to  look  to  our  own  security  In 
these  troublej^ome  times.  But  to  be  secure,  we  must  not  only 
prepare  to  defend  ourselves  from  without,  but  we  must  also  guard 
against  enemies  from  within  We  must  drive  the  un-American 
groups  Into  the  open.  Incorporate  and  license  them,  fingerprint  the 
mrmbershlp,  and  deport  the  deportables. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  forthwith  call  upon 
department  heads  to  immediately  discharge  every  Communist  or 
Na7i  presently  employed  In  our  Government 

If  we.  as  a  people  and  as  a  government,  will  show  this  amount 
of  backbone  we  will  be  accomplishing  immeasurable  good  for  this 
great  Nation.  We  will  likewise  be  saying  in  unmistakable  language 
to  the  whole  world  th.it  repardless  of  your  foreign  Ideologies,  we 
Intend  to  retain  for  ourselves  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
irent.  with  lt.«  infinite  possibilities  and  with  Its  guaranty  of  liberty, 
of  freedom,  and  of  democraey  And  in  a  renal.'^.'.ance  of  patriotism, 
with  a  Fhow  of  power,  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  go  forward  again 
as  a  united  but  proud  nation,  we  can  be  a  beacon  light  of  strength 
and  good  will  in  a  world  of  despair. 


Roosevelt  Commits  an  Act  of  War  and  Should  be 
I  Checked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1940 

Mr.  THiLli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  was  shocked  by 
Roosevelt's  recent  action  in  ordering  that  some  of  our  modem 
airplanes  Ik?  transferred  to  certain  belligerents  In  Europe. 
Where  one  nation  Intervenes  on  t>ehalf  of  certain  belligerents 
and  supplies  them  with  Implements  of  war  from  Its  own  stock 
of  armaments,  a  situation  arises  wherein  the  aggrieved  nation 
may  consider  such  intervention  an  act  of  war.  In  his  treatise 
on  International  Law,  volume  2,  section  96.  page  104 — Long- 
mans. Green  k  Co.,  1906 — L.  Oppenheim  states  the  following: 


INTTIATTVi:   HOSTILE  ACTS  OF  WA« 

Hostile  acts  of  force  Initiative  of  war  are  such  hostile  acts  as  are 
considered  by  the  other  party  acts  of  war.  since,  as  has  been  stated 
above  (p.  55)  hostile  acts  of  force  mav  be  committed  bv  a  state 
against  another  without  war  breaking  out  thereby,  the  passive  party 
acquiescing  in  the  act.  For  a  war  to  commence  bV  unilateral  hostile 
acts  of  force  It  is  at  least  necessary  that  the  passive  party  declares, 
expressls  verbis,  or  through  uiunlstakable  conduct,  that  it  con- 
siders these  hostilities  as  ..cts  of  war.  Of  what  kinds  of  acts  these" 
hostllltiea  may  consist  it  cannot  he  decisively  laid  down.  They  may. 
to  give  examples,  consist  of  occupation  of  a  part  of  foreign  terri- 
tory, an  Inroad  into  a  foreign  country  the  blockade  of  a  harbor,  an 
attack  on  the  frontier,  an  attack  on  a  man-of-war,  the  capture  cf 
a  merchantman,  and  the  like  And  it  must  be  spocifically  observed 
that  the  respective  acts  of  force  need  not  at  all  be  Intended  to  be 
hostile,  provided  they  are  hostile  de  facto  Thus  acts  of  force  by  way 
of  reprisals  or  during  a  pacific  blockade  or  an  intervention  may  be 
considered  acts  of  war  by  the  pas.slve  party,  and  thereby  contain 
the  commencement  of  war,  although  they  were  not  intended  as  acts 
of  war. 

That  a  war  Initiated  by  acts  of  force  without  a  previous  declara- 
tion or  manifesto  of  war  is  nevertheless  war  according  to  interna- 
tional law.  nobody  denies  But  many  writers  assert  that  the  com- 
mencement Itself  of  such  a  war  contains  a  violation  of  international 
law.  If  this  were  correct,  manv  Important,  and  In  their  results 
far-reaching,  wars  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries  would  have  been  begun  with  a  violation  of  International 
law  But  the  very  fact  of  the.se  numerous  wars  having  been  com- 
menced through  hostile  acts  of  force  only  shows  that  the  practice 
of  the  states  never  adopted  the  alleged  rule  of  the  necessity  of  a 
declaration  or  a  manifesto  of  war  Tliis  does  not  mean  that  a  ^tate 
would  be  Justified  In  opening  ho.stilities  without  any  preceding 
conflict  There  is  no  greater  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  than 
that  committed  by  a  state  which  commences  ho<;tillties  in  time  <if 
peace  without  previous  controversy  and  without  having  tried  to 
settle  the  difference  through  negotiation.  But  afU'r  negotiation 
has  been  tried  In  vain,  a  stale  does  not  act  treacherously  in  case  It 
resorts  to  hostilities  without  a  declaration  of  war,  especially  after 
diplomatic  Intercourse  has  been  broken  off. 

Certainly,  under  the  thesis  presented  by  L.  Oppenheim. 
Germany  might  consider  Roosevelt's  intcrvrntion  an  act  of 
war.  and  this  might  mean  the  commencement  of  war  with 
the  Nazi  Government. 

Congress  has  not  given  approval  to  such  transfer  of  our 
military  supplies.  In  fact.  Rooseveifs  action  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  grave  injustice  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
asks  that  Roosevelt  be  checked: 

HOOSrVELT   SIIOtTl,D   BB  CHECKED 

President  Roosevelt  told  his  press  conference  Friday  that  he  waa 
a.'-klng  Congress  for  authority  to  dispose  of  some  Government  guns 
and  ammunition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies  In  Europe  Tills  is 
not  only  asking  for  additional  authority  to  send  guns,  but  fcr  a 
vote  of  confidence  In  his  policy  of  sending  Government  war- 
planes  That  move.<;  the  United  States  Into  the  position  of  an  in- 
formal ally  of  Britain  and  France 

Congress  faces  a  seriou.s  decision  Whether  Mr  Roosevelt  plans 
now  to  state  this  country  s  case  and  explain  hi.-;  policy  has  not  been 
told  at  this  writing.  He  may  only  ask  for  this  increase  of  power. 
The  gravity  Is  there,  whether  he  explains  to  the  country  or  not. 

Sending  the  Allies  a  few  hundred  Governmnnt  guns  and  a  few 
thousand  Government  rifles,  declared  "surplus,"  Is  no  more  deci- 
sive an  act  than  making  available  to  them  airplanes  declared  •ob- 
solete." In  fact,  the  airplanes  are  likely  to  be  of  much  more 
help.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  In  such  numbers  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt  s  offhand  remark  that  planes  can  get  out  of  date  "darned 
fast  "  To  make  the  planes  available  he  has  used  a  permission 
Intended  to  mal:e  possible  an  up-to-date  air  forcp  by  trading;  in 
older  planes,  but  never  Intended  to  give  a  President  authority 
to  send   Government   armaments  to   belllgerant   powers. 

This  Is  where  the  question  becomes  one  of  making  war.  Every 
plane,  every  gun.  and  every  shell  that  our  private  manufacturers 
can  turn  out  can  be  sent  to  any  country  which  buys  them,  with- 
out any  breach  of  neutrality  It  Is  when  the  Government  begins 
to  aid  with  Its  own  supplies  that  the  Nation  has  Intervened 
and  the  strategem  of  turning  planes  back  to  the  manufacturer  to 
transfer  the  material  does  not  deceive  anyone.  A  plane  can 
become  out  of  date  very  soon  but  still  travel  many  miles  on  many 
missions  Motorcars  are  cut  of  date.  too.  but  we  don't  trade  In 
a  car  as  "obsolete"  until  Its  successor  Is  ready  for  delivery.  So 
much  for  the  detail.     The  canvas  is  broader  than  that. 

Is  America  ready  to  intervene?  That  is  what  Congress  has  to 
decide.  Is  it  ready  to  vote  the  President  powers  never  before 
granted  except  in  wartime,  including  t  power  to  make  war 
without  declaring  It? 

Congress   has    to    say    whether    the    country    is    ready   for    this 
Congress  may   feel   Itself  In   a  spot.     Its  Members  may  feel   they 
must  either  vote  the  President  every  power  he  asks  or  else  weaken 
ovu-  Government  in  the  face  of  other  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  consideration  amounts  to  very  little 
In  any  practical  way.  Ftor  the  administration  would  not  be  weak- 
ened  txx  the  eyes  of   any   government  so   as   to   affect   its  course 
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United  States  Housing  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   GOV.  SAM  H.   JONES 


Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,   under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

State  or   Lotjtsiana 
ExEcimvE  Department. 
Baton  Rouge,  June  5,  1940. 
Hon.  T.  Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  I>ear  Congressman:  I  believe  that  you  would  be  serving  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  If  you  would  use  your  efforts 
to  see  that  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  Is  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  session. 

There   is   great   need   for   additional   housing   in   Louisiana,   and 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  this  program  fully 
unless  this  act  Is  passed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sam  H.  Jones. 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 


War  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1940 


LETTER    FROM     THE     PRESIDENT     OP     BLUFFTON     COLLEGE 

BLUPPTON,    OHIO 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Blxtttton  College, 
Blufftan.  Ohio.  June  3,  1940. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Jonxs, 

Congressman  Fourth  Ohio  District,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  definite  drift 
toward  war  which  It  seems  to  me  Is  apparent  In  this  country.  If  we 
enter  the  war  we  are  In  definite  danger  of  losing  many  of  those 
things  which  we  would  be  trying  to  defend.  As  I  see  It  we  are  In 
much  greater  danger  of  ultimate  loss  of  our  liberties  if  we  do  enter 
than  if  we  stay  out. 


toward  us.  Hitler  and  his  associates  are  not  going  to  attack  us  ( 
sooner  or  any  later  because  of  this  decision,  but  if  and  when  he 
thinks  It  Is  a  good  time  to  do  It.  Britain  and  France  are  not 
going  to  be  any  less  friendly.  They  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
peeve  toward  us.  In  peace  as  In  war.  because  we  do  not  put  all 
our  resources  behind  them,  financial  and  physical.  Finally,  no 
government  on  earth  does  not  know  that  In  case  of  defense  the 
President — any  President — would  be  voted,  overnight,  everything 
the  country  has. 

Is  the  United  States  ready  to  intervene?  Is  Congress  ready  to 
vote  the  President  power  which  thereafter  leaves  to  him  the 
decision  as  to  whether  and  when  we  will  intervene? 

We  do  not  think  the  country  Is  ready  for  this.  The  public  has 
not  been  asked.  The  President  has  not  taken  it  Into  his  confi- 
dence about  the  significance  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  and  the 
extent  he  proposes  to  go.  Are  we  in  the  war  now  or  not?  Is  it 
President  Roosevelt's  belief,  as  It  is  the  belief  of  many,  that  war 
at  some  time  is  inevitable  and  that  our  policy  should  now  be  to 
begin  our  defense  by  supporting  war  on  European  battlefields? 

Congress,  If  it  votes  approval  now,  must  realize  that  hereafter  it 
Is  out  of  the  picture — that  it  henceforth  becomes  only  an  appro- 
priating body.  It  is  not  in  our  conscience  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  ready  for  that  stage  of  dictatorship. 


Further  advances  in  help  for  the  Allies,  short  of  war.  are  almost 
sure  to  eventually  draw  us  into  the  confilct.  Let  us  refrain  from 
moving  another  step  in  that  direction. 

One  of  our  greatest  present  dangers  is  from  war  hysteria.     You 
could  scarcely  make  a  preater  contribution  to  this  country  than  in 
doing  your  best  to  replace  war  hysteria  with  cool,  critical  thinking 
on  the  part  of  our  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LroTD  L.  Ramseter,  President. 


The  Task  of  This  Generation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28>,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  yesterday 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Newcomb.  my  friends  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
I  notice  by  the  program  that  I  am  asked  to  address  the  classes 
of  1940.  I  avail  myself  of  that  privilege  but  I  also  take  this  very 
apt  occasion  to  speak  to  many  other  classes.  cla.sses  that  have 
graduated  through  all  the  years,  classes  that  are  still  in  the  period 
of  study,  clas-ses  not  alone  of  the  schools  of  learning  of  the  Nation 
but  classes  that  have  come  up  through  the  great  schools  of  experi- 
ence; in  other  words,  a  cross  section,  a  crass  section  Just  as  you 
who  graduate  today  are  a  cro.ss  section  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

ETvery  generation  of  young  men  and  women  In  America  has 
questions  to  ask  the  world.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  the  simple 
but  nevertheless  difficult  questions,  questions  of  work  to  do,  oppor- 
tunities to  find,  ambitions  to  satisfy. 

But  every  now  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  question  presents  itself— a  question  thBt  asks,  not 
about  the  future  of  an  individual  or  even  of  a  generation!  but 
about  the  future  of  the  country,  the  future  of  the  American 
people. 

There  was  such  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  our  history at  the 

beginning  of  our  history  as  a  Nation.  Young  people  asked  them- 
selves in  those  days  what  lay  ahead,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
new  United  States. 

There  was  such  a  time  again  In  the  seemingly  endless  years  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Young  men  and  young  women  on 
t)Oth  sides  of  the  line  asked  themselves,  not  what  trades  or  profes- 
sions they  would  enter,  what  lives  they  would  make,  but  what  was 
to  become  of  the  country  they  had  known. 

There  is  such  a  time  again  today  Again  today  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  of  America  ask  themselves  with  earnestness 
and  with  deep  concern  this  same  question.  "What  Is  to  become 
of  the  country  we  know  " 

Now  they  ask  it  with  even  greater  anxiety  than  before  They 
ask.  not  only  what  the  future  holds  for  this  Republic  but  what 
the  future  holds  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations  that  have  been 
living  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  under  the  free 
Institutions  of  a  free  people. 

It  Is  understandable  to  all  of  us.  I  think,  that  they  .should  ask  this 
question  They  read  the  words  of  those  who  are  telling  them  that 
the  ideal  of  individual  liberty,  the  ideal  of  free  franchise  the  ideal 
of  peace  through  Justice  is  a  decadent  ideal      They  read  the  word 

and  hear  the  boast  of  those  who  say  that  a  belief  in  force force 

directed  by  self-chosen  leaders— is  the  new  and  vigorous  system 
'i!!'^^^'"  °::"''""  ^^e  f^"h  They  have  .seen  the  a.scendancv  of 
this  phllo-sophy  of  force  in  nation  after  nation  where  free  instltuticns 
and  individual  liberties  were  once  maintained. 

It    is   natural   and    understandable    that    the   younger   generation 
should  first  ask  lt.self  what  the  e.xten.Mon  of  the  philosophy  of  force 
to  all  the  world  would  lead  to  ultimately.     We  see  today  for  example 
in   stark    reality   rome   of   the   consequences   of   what '  we   call    the 
machine  age. 

Where  control  of  machines  has  been  retained  in  the  hands  of 
mankind  as  a  whole,  untold  benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind  For 
mankind  was  then  the  master  and  the  machine  was  the  servant 
„«f "il,  ?»,  K  "!"*  ^p^'^  or  force  the  mastery  of  the  machine  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  mankind.  It  Is  in  the  control  of  infinitely 
small  groups  of  individuals  who  rule  without  a  single  one  of  the 
democratic  sanctions  that  we  have  known.  The  machine  in  hands 
of  irrespcnsib.  conquerors  becomes  the  master;  mankind  is  not 
only  the  servant;  it  is  the  victim  too.     Such  mastery  abandons  with 
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deliberate  contempt  all  of  the  moral  values  to  which  even  this 
young  country  for  more  than  300  years  has  been  accustomed  and 
dedicated. 

Surely  the  new  philosophy  proves  from  month  to  month  that  it 
could  have  no  possible  conception  of  the  way  of  life  or  the  way  of 
thought  of  a  nation  whose  origins  go  back  to  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Rock. 

And  conversely,  neither  those  who  spring  from  that  ancient 
stock  nor  those  who  have  come  hither  in  later  vears  can  he  indiffer- 
ent to  the  destruction  of  freedom  In  their  ancestral  lands  across  the 
sea. 

Perception  of  danger,  danger  to  our  Institutions  may  come  slowly 
or  it  may  come  with  a  rush  and  a  shock  as  It  has  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  the  past  few  months.  This  perception  of 
danger,  danger  in  a  world-wide  area — It  has  come  to  us  clearly  and 
overwhelmingly— we  perceive  the  peril  in  a  world-wide  arena — an 
arena  that  may  become  so  narrowed  that  only  the  Americas  will 
retain  the  ancient  faiths. 

Some  Indeed  still  hold  to  the  now  somewhat  obvious  delusion 
that  we  of  the  United  SUtes  can  safely  permit  the  United  States 
to  become  a  lone  island,  a  lone  Island  in  a  world  dominated  by 
the  philosophy  of  force. 

Such  an  island  may  be  the  dream  of  those  who  still  talk  and 
vote  as  isolationists.  Such  an  island  represents  to  me  and  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  today  a  helpless  night- 
mare, the  helpless  nightmare  of  a  people  without  freedom;  yes, 
the  nightmare  of  a  people  lodged  In  prison,  handcuffed,  hungry, 
and  fed  through  the  bars  from  day  to  day  by  the  contemptuous, 
unpitylng  masters  of  other  continents. 

It  is  natural  also  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  now  we 
can  prevent  the  building  of  that  prison  and  the  placing  of  our- 
selves In  the  midst  of  it 

Let  us  not  hesitate — all  of  us — to  proclaim  cf  rtaln  truths  Over- 
whelminply  we.  as  a  nation — and  this  applies  to  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations— are  convinced  that  military  and  naval  victory  for 
the  gods  of  force  and  hate  would  endanger  the  Institutions  of 
democracy  in  the  western  world,  and  that  equally,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  our  sympathies  lies  with  those  nations  that  are  giving 
their  Ufeblocd  In  combat  against  these  forces. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  seen 
with  the  utmost  regret  and  with  grave  disquiet  the  decision  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  engage  in  the  hostilities  now  raging  in 
Europe. 

More  than  3  months  ago  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government 
sent  me  word  that  because  of  the  determination  cf  Italy  to  limit, 
so  far  as  minht  be  possible,  the  spread  of  the  European  confilct, 
more  than  200.000,000  people  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  enabled  to  escape  the  suffering  and  the  devastation  of 
war. 

I  informed  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  that  this  desire 
on  the  part  of  Italy  to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading  met  with 
full  sympathy  and  response  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  expressed  the  earnert  liope 
cf  this  Government  and  of  this  people  that  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  Italy  might  be  continued  I  made  it  clear  that  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  any  extension  of  hastihlles 
in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  might  result  In  a  still  greater 
enlargement  of  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  the  conflict  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Africa,  and  that  If  this  came  to  pass  no  one  could 
foretell  how  much  greater  the  theater  of  the  war  eventually  might 
become. 

Again  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  not  so  long  ago,  recognizing  tliat 
certain  aspirations  cf  Italy  might  form  the  basis  of  discussions 
between  the  powers  most  .•specifically  concerned,  I  offered,  In  a 
message  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government,  to  send 
to  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain  .--uch  specific 
indications  of  the  desires  of  Italy  to  obtain  readjustments  with 
regard  to  her  position  as  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  might 
desire  to  transmit  through  me.  While  making  It  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  such  an  event  could  not  and 
would  not  a.^sume  responsibility  for  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
submitted  nor  for  agreemtnts  which  might  thereafter  be  reached, 
I  proposed  that  if  Italy  would  refrain  from  entering  the  war  I 
would  be  willing  to  ask  assurances  from  the  other  powers  con- 
cerned that  they  would  faithfully  execute  any  agreement  so  reached 
and  that  Italy's  voice  In  any  future  peace  conference  would  have 
the  same  authority  as  if  Italy  had  actually  taken  part  in  the  war, 
as  a  belligerent. 

Unfortunately,  to  the  regret  of  all  of  us  and  to  the  regret  of 
humanity,  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  procedure  stiggested  and  he  has  made  no  counter- 
proposal. 

This  Government  directed  Its  efforts  to  doing  what  it  could  to 
work  for  the  preservation  of  peace  In  the  Mediterranean  area,  and 
It  likewise  exercised  its  willingness  to  endeavor  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  of  Italy  when  the  appropriate  occasion  arose  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  stable  world  order,  through  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  and  through  the  construction  of  a  more  liberal  Inter- 
national economic  .system  which  would  assure  to  ail  powers  equality 
cf  opportunity  In  the  world's  markets  and  In  the  securing  of  raw 
materials  on   equal   terms. 

I  have  likewise,  of  course,  felt  it  necessary  In  my  ccmmunicatlona 
to  Signer  Mussolini  to  express  the  concern  of  the  Government  of   ' 
the  United  States  because  of  the  fact  that  any  extension  of  ihe  war   j 


in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  would  inevitably  result  In  great 
prejudice  to  the  ways  of  life  and  goverrunent  and  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  all  of  the  American  republics. 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  now  chosen  to  preserve  what  it 
terms  its  "freedom  of  action"  and  to  fulfill  what  it  sUtes  are  iU 
promises  to  Germany,  In  so  doing  it  has  manifested  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  security  of  other  nations,  disregard  for  the  lives  of 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  which  are  dIrecUy  threatened  by  thu 
spread  of  the  war,  and  has  evidenced  its  unwillingness  to  find  the 
means  through  pacific  negotiations  for  the  satisfaction  of  what  it 
believes  are  Its  legitimate  aspirations. 

On  this  10th  day  of  Jiuie  1940  the  hand  that  held  the  dairger  has 
struck  It  Into  the  back  of  Its  neighbor. 

On  this  lOlh  day  of  June  1940.  in  this  university,  founded  by  the 
first  great  American  teacher  of  democracy,  we  send  forth  our  prayers 
and  our  hopes  to  those  beyond  the  seas  who  are  maintaining  with 
magnificent  valor  their  battle  for  freedom. 

In  our.  In  our  unity— In  our  American  unity — we  wUl  pursue  two 
obvious  and  simultaneous  courses;  we  wlU  extend  to  the  opponents 
of  force  the  material  resources  of  this  Nation,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
we  will  harness  and  speed  up  the  use  of  these  resources  in  order 
that  we  ourselves  in  the  Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training 
equal  to  the  ta.sk  of  any  emergency  and  every  defense. 

Ail  roads  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  must 
be  kept  clear  of  ot>structions.  Wc  will  not  slow  down  or  detour 
Signs  and  signals  call  for  speed — full  speed  ahead. 

Yes;  it  is  right  that  each  new  generation  should  ask  questions 
But  In  recent  months  the  principal  quesUon  has  been  somewhat 
simplified.  Once  more  the  future  of  the  Nation,  the  future  of  the 
American  people  Is  at  stake. 

We  need  not  and  we  wlU  not  In  any  way  abandon  our  continuing 
effort  to  make  democracy  work  within  our  borders.  Yes;  we  still 
insist  on  the  need  for  vast  lmprove.nent8  in  our  own  social  and 
economic  life. 

But  that,  that  Is  a  component  part  of  national  defense  Itself 

The  program  unfolds  swifUy.  and  Into  that  program  will  fit  the 
responsibility  and  the  opportunity  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
land  to  preserve  his  and  her  heritage  in  dajrs  of  peril, 

I  call  for  effort,  courage,  sacrifice,  devotion.  Granting  the  love  of 
freedom,  all  of  these  are  possible. 

And— and  the  love  of  freedom  is  still  fierce,  still  steady  In  the 
Nation  today. 

Editorials  on  President's  Address  at  Charlottesville 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Editorials  Praise  Roosevelt's  Speech,"  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1940] 

EorroRiALS  Praise  Roosr\'ELT  Speech — Many  Declare  He  Sats  What 

People  Think  in  Pledging  Aid  To  Stem  Nazi  Tide 

Editorial  comment  on  President  Roosevelt's  address,  in  general, 
pledged  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  ready  to  back  him 
fully  to  assist  the  Allied  forces. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  editorials  gathered  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Associated  Press: 

HOLDS   OtJR    WORK    IS    TO   GIVE    AID 

Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

•■President  Roose\elt  has  revealed  how  far  his  efforts  went  to 
open  some  other  solution  to  Mussolini  than  that  which  he  has 
taken  and  to  which  he  has  consigned  the  people  of  Italy.  They 
were  futile,  and  Italians  are  now  committed  to  a  course  which, 
whatever  the  outcome  In  terms  of  power  politics.  Is  bound  to  Ije 
disa.strous  for  them  But  since  this  has  happened,  we  cannot 
undo  It.  We  can  only  accept  It  as  deeper  proof  of  the  conviction 
that,  as  the  President  says  'victory  for  the  gods  of  force  and  hate 
would  endanger  the  institutions  of  democracy  in  the  western 
world.'  and.  In  his  eloquent  and  moving  words,  that  the  only 
'isolation'  open  to  us  is  the  Isolation  "of  a  people  lodged  in 
prison,  handcuffed.  hunp:ry.  and  fed  throutrh  the  bars  from  day 
to  day  by  the  contemptuous,  unpitylng  masters  of  other  conti- 
nents,' Mussolini  has  tied  hfs  people  to  the  wheels  cf  Hitler's 
tanks;  we  can  only,  for  our  part,  lend  every  material  aid  in  our 
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power  to  those  still  lighting  for  freedom  and  prepare  otirselves 
as  well  and  as  quickly  as  we  may  to  meet  the  test  of  a  struggle  for 
which  no  compromise  is  possible." 

ASSEKTS  "COUNTRT  IS  HEADT" 

From  the  Chattanooga  Times:  •"Mr.  Roosevelt  understated  the 
case  when  he  asserted  "the  hand  that  holds  the  dagger  has  struck 
!♦-  into  the  back  of  its  neighbor."  The  program  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  "full  speed  ahead'  will  have  to  include  com- 
pulsory military-  training  and  a  brake  on  excess  profits  accruing  from 
the  flUlng  of  Government  orders.  It  remains  to  All  in  the  details 
of  the  Nation-wide  program  of  universal  service  which  Is  implicit  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  address.    The  country  is  ready  for  such  a  program. " 

SATS  PEOPLE  BACK  PRESIDENT 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  "Mussolini  has  brought  home  to 
the  American  people  the  danger  that  threatens  all  free  people.  The 
people,  more  than  ever,  will  back  the  President  in  giving  aid  to 
those  embattled  nations  which  are  carrying  on  our  fights." 

HOPES  it's   not  too  LATE 

From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express:  "Mr.  Roosevelt  served  notice  to 
this  effect:  Mussolini  has  thrown  his  sword  into  one  side  of  the 
scales.  Now  America  throws  into  the  other  side  certain  things  which 
may  outbalance  the  weight  of  that  sword. 

"It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  American  people  that  the  scale  may 
be  balanced  before  It  is  too  late  ' 

ASKS  BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION 

From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal :  "Mr.  Rocsevelt  was  in  a 
realistic  mood.  His  words  were  precise;  his  meaning  unmistakable. 
Today  obviously  is  done  with  pretense 

•What  we  need  Is  a  blueprint  for  swift,  decisive  action.  Once  the 
pattern  Is  ftxed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  find  America  ready  to  preserve 
its  heritage. ' 

HOLDS    MAJORITY    SUPPORTS    HIM 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  "This  [speech]  may  not  be 
neutrality  in  a  strict  sense,  but  the  fact  is  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  this  country  supports  the  President's  position  fully." 

DECLARATIONS    TRXTTH    "OBVIOUS  ' 

From  the  Washington  Post:  "The  truth  and  Justice  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's declaration  Is  so  obvious  that  no  voice  Is  likely  to  be  heard  in 
contradiction.  But  the  present  unanimity  of  American  opinion 
only  emphasizes  the  tragedy  of  the  period,  prior  to  September,  when 
the  President  time  and  again  drew  much  the  same  conclusion  and 
the  country  failed  to  recognize  its  importance." 

HIS    .JLTDGMENT   IS    APPLAUDED 

From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  "The  President's  speech 
showed  well-considered  Judgment.  Indignation  was  there,  of 
course,  but  it  was  mild  compared  to  the  expres-sions  heard  on  every 
hand  What  form  the  assistance  he  pledged  will  take  is  our  great- 
est concern.  If  we  read  his  speech  aright,  the  determination  is 
there  to  meet  the  problem  realistically." 

HIS   ACTION   CALLED    POPCXAR  ^ 

Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register: 

"The  Register  believes  that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided  it 
(the  matter  of  aiding  the  Allies)  in  the  way  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  wanted  it  decided.  We  shall  be  lucky,  mighty  lucky. 
If  even  this  prevents  a  disastrous  Allied  collapse  In  the  near 
future." 

SPEAKS    FOR    OUR    DEMOCRACY 

From   the    Waterbury   Republican: 

"His  (Mr.  Roosevelt's)  unreserved  and  vehement  pronouncement 
of  American  sympathy  with  the  Allies  against  the  totaLtarian 
governments  rings  in  tune  with  our  own  democracy's  reaction  to 
what  is  going  on  In  Europe." 

"WHAT   THE    NATION   THINKS    AND   FEELS" 

From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune: 

"If  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  too  bluntly,  he  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
illusioned by  Congress.  But  we  suspect  that  his  address  did  little 
more  than  give  ofiBclal  utterance  to  what  the  Nation  thinks  and 
feels.^ 

ASKS    SACRIFICE    OF    REFORMS 

From  the  Boston  Herald: 

"The  President  said  We  still  Insist  on  the  need  for  vast  im- 
provement in  our  own  social  and  economic  life.'  The  'effort,  cour- 
age, sacrifice,  devotion'  for  which  he  called  will  be  more  readily 
forthcoming,  more  enthusiastic,  if  he  himself  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  sacrifice  some  of  the  reforms  which  he  initiated  In  a  period 
of  peace." 


Chinch-Bug  Control 
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HON.  ROBERT  K.  GOODWIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.    GOODWIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    yesterday    I    introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  568.  as  follows; 


Resolved,  etc..  That  the  sum  of  $500,000  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
cu'  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwis?  appropriated,  to 
eua'ole  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  combat  the  imminent 
menace  of  chinch  bugs  to  the  corn  crop  in  certain  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  supplemental  estimate  of  the  Pres:dent  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  736,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third 
session. 

The  sum  asked  for  in  this  resolution  is  included  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  supplemental  appropriation — 

For  the  control  of  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  In- 
sects    •     •     • 

In  ether  words,  chinch  bugs. 

A  new  generation  of  chinch  bugs  is  now  hatching.  In  2 
weeks  they  will  be  migrating  to  rich,  succulent  comfic'lds. 
The  destruction  they  will  cause  must  be  viewed  from  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  national-defense  angle.  If  not  checked, 
such  a  plague  will  bring  hard  times  to  our  farmers,  railroads, 
elevators,  and  businessmen. 

Money  many  times  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  for  in 
this  appropriation  will  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  these 
people  if  the  pests  are  not  destroyed  now.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  money  from  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  To 
be  of  any  benefit,  we  must  have  it  now, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  chinch-bug  plague  which  now  faces  our 
middle-western  farmers  has  been  in  the  making  for  a  long 
time.  Its  history  reaches  back  into  the  late  dry  autumn  of 
1939  in  a  territory  that  embraces  parts  of  five  States — the 
section  of  our  country  commonly  called  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. Weather  and  crop  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  chinch-bug  life.  The  adult  insects  weathered  the  winter 
nicely,  hibernating  in  the  small-grain  stubble  and  corn 
stover  that  was  left  in  the  fields.  So  you  see  the  adult  bugs 
were  already  present  in  great  niunbers  and  in  good  health 
early  this  spring. 

Early  this  spring  State  entomologists  of  Iowa.  Nrbra.ska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  reported  that  the  bugs 
were  present  in  major  numbers — numbers  so  large  that 
spring  hatchings  threatened  a  population  of  plague  pro- 
portions. Entomologists  of  these  States  recognized  the 
potential  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  met  in  a  confer- 
ence at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  April  10.  This  meeting  was  re- 
ported to  me  by  the  Honorable  Mark  G.  Thornburg.  S':^cre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Thornburg 
tcld  me  that  potentially  the  Middle  West  was  faced  with  the 
most  serious  insect  problem  in  its  history.  Many  of  us  were 
genuinely  alarmed  at  Mr.  Thomburg's  report  and  on  May 
7  I  wrote  Mr.  Dante  M.  Pierce,  publisher  of  the  Wallaces 
Parmer  in  Des  Moines,  asking  him  to  give  me  a  first-hand 
report  on  the  situation  as  he  and  his  private  investigators 
found  It.  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  well-known  au- 
thority. Mr.  C.  V.  Gregory,  who  is  an  official  of  that  paper: 

Regarding  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  to  you  of  May  7.  he  has  been 
correctly  informed  about  the  chinch-bug  situation.  Potentially 
It  Is  probably  worse  in  Iowa  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been.  I  am 
attaching  herewith  a  map  showing  the  Infested  parts  of  the 
State.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  to 
combat  the  chinch  butjs  in  small  grain.  After  th'^  small  grain 
is  harvested,  however,  they  move  like  an  army  dn  the  march  from 
the  small  grain  fields  into  adjoining  corn  fields  where  the  greatest 
damage  is  done.  At  the  time  they  start  to  move  into  the  corn 
fields  they  can  be  combated  rather  effectively  by  heading  them 
cff  with  a  line  of  creoeote  which  must  be  renewed  daily  for 
several  days. 

For  a  number  cf  years  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  furnishing  creosote  without  charge  for  distribution 
throui^h  the  county  agents.  My  understanding  is  that  this  year 
the  appropriation  for  pest  control  is  inadequate  and  that  the  policy 
/of  the  Department  is  going  to  be  to  spend  as  long  as  it  lasts  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  The  probability  is  that  the  demand  for 
grasshopper  poison  in  the  West  will  use  up  these  funds  before  we 
need  them  to  combat  chinch  bugs  here  in  Iowa,  which  will  mean 
that  farmers  will  have  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  to  do  the 
job  unless  the  Department  should  see  fit  to  change  its  policy  and 
earmark  a  certain  portion  of  its  pest-control  money  for  combat- 
ing chinch  bugs.  There  is  another  possibility,  and  that  is  that 
weather  conditions  may  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  controlling  the 
pests.  For  2  cr  3  weeks  after  the  bugs  hatch  out  In  the  spring 
they  ?re  delicate  end  tender,  and  during  that  period  are  killed 
raptdly  by  damp,  co'.d  weather  such  as  we  have  been  having  so  far 
this  spring.  The  bugs  are  now  hatching  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  and  a  continuation  of  cold,  wet  weather  through  May 
would  probably  reduce  their  numbers  svilficlently  so  that  damage 
would  be  relatively  slight. 
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More  recently  the  well-known  Iowa  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, the  Honorable  Mark  G.  Thornburg,  writes: 

In  regard  to  the  chinch-bug  situation.  I  wired  you  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  infestation,  as  reported  to  us  by  the  field  men  from 
the  extension  department  at  Ames.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  county 
agent  at  Leon,  which  Is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  which 
he  states  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  plowing  up  their  small  grain 
because  of  damage  done,  and  In  a  few  weeks  the  chinch  bugs  will 
be  in  the  corn  The  farmers  are  plowing  up  a  few  rows  around 
their  fields  and  are  putting  them  In  soybeans  to  protect  the  rest 
of  the  corn  As  you  know,  the  adults  are  laying  eggs  at  this  time, 
and  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  for  3  or  4  weeks;  It  Is  the  second  brood 
that  will  do  the  damage  to  our  com. 

For  your  information.  I  learned  last  night  from  our  State  ento- 
mologist that  chinch  bugs  arc  bad  on  Henry  Wallace  s  farm,  and 
that  the  entomologists  advised  them  to  plow  their  wheat  under, 
which  they  are  going  to  do  next  week,  hoping  to  kill  some  of  the 
bugs  Their  barlev.  they  think,  will  make  a  fair  crop.  This  Is 
being  done  to  keep'  the  bugs  out  of  their  hybrid  corn 

I  also  have  your  letter  in  which  you  mention  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Hovt.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  cf  Entomology.  I  have  taken 
this  up  with  cur  entomologist.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Drake,  who.  I  think.  Is 
very  practical  and  who  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  field  work,  and 
he  doesn-t  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hoyt  on  plowing  up  the  Inlested 
area  He  hesitates  to  put  out  Information  urging  the  plowing 
under  of  the  corn  at  this  late  stage.     However,  we  are  very  glad  to 

get  the  information.  ^      j.  .  .v,   ..  , 

As  vou  know  we  already  have  stations  for  the  distribution  of 
creo-'ote  but  if  conditions  continue  as  they  are,  the  little  amount 
that  we  have  in  Iowa  will  soon  be  expended.  If  the  Federal  De- 
partment is  going  to  help  at  all.  It  shoiild  be  done  Immediately.  An 
exact  count  of  the  infestation  at  Johnston  Station,  near  the  Sec- 
retary's farm  might  help,  and  I  will  have  a  count  made  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  hold  of  the  inspector.  I  understand  there  are  three 
Federal  men  working  in  Icwa  under  the  Extension  department  at 
Ames,  and  they,  no  doubt,  are  reporting  direct  to  the  Department  at 
Washington. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  control 
this  chinch-bug  plague  except  to  put  a  few  trained  entomolo- 
gists in  the  field  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  in.sects,  A 
new  generation  of  chinch  bugs  will  be  hatched  within  the 
next  2  weeks.  They  will  then  start  to  migrate  into  the  rich, 
succulent  cornfields  which  1  e  nearby.  Unless  this  vast  in- 
sect army  is  stopped,  as  it  starts  its  march,  hard  times  are 
sure  to  come  to  our  farmers,  our  business  people,  our  rail- 
roads, and  cur  elevators.  There  wiU  be  no  corn  to  sell;  no 
corn  to  feed  to  our  hogs  or  our  cattle:  no  hogs  or  cattle  to 
be  shipped  bv  truck  or  rail  to  markets;  no  grain  to  be  shipped 
to  our  markets  or  handled  by  our  elevators.  The  farmers 
will  ultimately  lack  purchasing  power  with  which  to  patronize 
the  business  people  of  their  communities.  That  will  be  the 
result  of  the  destruction  of  our  staple  crops.  At  this  point 
let  me  say  that  money,  many  times  in  excess  cf  the  amount 
asked  for  in  this  appropriation,  will  be  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  these  people  in  the  months  to  come. 

It  is  a  fundamental  military  rule  that  an  army  fights  on 
Its  stomach.  Wcll-fllled  larders  cf  grain  and  meat  are  funda- 
mental to  our  national  defense.  The  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  1940s  cereal  crop  is  a  serious  threat  not  only  to  our 
national  economy  but  to  our  military  preparedness.  We  are 
faced  with  an  insect  "fifth  column"  of  terrifying  proportions. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  this  invasion.  To  wait  on  the 
general  agricultural  deficiency  bill  will  be  too  late.  We  need 
this  money  now.  To  procrastinate  or  to  "pull  a  Chamber- 
lain" is  to  invite  an  economic  catastrophe. 

Gentlemen.  I  urge  you  to  pass  this  resolution  promptly, 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  save  our  crops. 
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Mr.  CELLAR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in    the   Record,   I  include  a  radio   address   entitled 
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"America's  Cliveden  Set  and  the  'FiSth  Column.' "  which  I 
delivered  Saturday  evening.  June  8.  1940.  over  Station  WJZ. 
New  York  City: 

At  this  Juncture  the  primary  threat  to  ovir  national  security  Is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  tanks.  Tliere  are  new 
methods  of  attack  just  as  effecilve.  There  Is  the  "Trojan  hors?"; 
there  is  the  '  fifth  column  "  Both  seek  to  betray  the  Nation,  guile- 
less and  unprepared  for  treachery.  Traitors,  saboteurs,  espionage 
agents,  and  spies  are  the  provocauurs  and  the  manipulators  of  tlie 
new  i^trategy.  They  must  be  vigorously  dealt  with  Tliey  must  be 
stamped  out  at  the  very  thrcj?hold  of  tlieir  operations.  Their  poison 
spreads  quickly.  That  contagion  can  so  weaken  a  nation  as  to 
make  military  and  naval  weapons  of  a  defending  nation  u.si-U'ba 
and  the  courage  and  fearlessness  of  its  soldiery  of  no  avail.  Stark 
tragedy  prevails  In  Norway  and  the  Low  Countries  becaufce  of  the 
diabolical  cunning  and  treacliery  of  the  "fifth  column." 
It  shall  not  hapjien  liere. 

Ccuriously  enough,  the  words  "fifth  column"  were  originated  by 
the  Spani.«h  general.  Qulepo  d'Llano,  in  1936  during  the  siege  of 
Madrid  He  was  in  charge  of  Franco's  broadcasting.  Four  columns 
were  marching  under  Gen  Emillo  Mola  against  Madrid  Geiural 
d'Llano  reported  the  advance  of  General  Mola,  but  added  that  the 
city  would  be  taken  by  a  "fifth  column,"  meaning  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate moment  insurgent  Spanish  sympathizers  and  spies  In 
Madrid  would  help  to  cverwh^-lm  the  city's  defenders.  Their  main 
Job  was  to  sabotage  and  destroy  all  possible  public  services,  like  the 
electric-power  hotises.  the  telephone  exchanges,  the  plants  of  the 
water  companies,  tiie  sewage  systems,  and  the  airports  All  media 
of  communication  were  to  be  the  objective  of  such  sabotage,  with 
the  result  that  Madrid  wa,s  completely  disorganized  from  within, 
and  Its  capture  was  made  comparatively  easy. 

I  say  without  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  this  country  la  loaded 
with  Nazi  spies  at  this  very  moment.  Companies  of  them  are  meet- 
ing In  secret  In  New  York  City,  on  Long  Island,  in  Detroit,  in 
Chicago,  in  Philadelphia.  In  San  Francleco.  In  New  Orleans  I 
would  like  to  disclose  certain  Information  in  my  possession  indicat- 
ing some  of  the  activities  of  these  vile  creatures,  but  I  dare  not  for 
fear  that  the  disclosure  of  their  n-farlous  practices  would  forestall 
their  apprehension  I  will  tell  the  complete  story  in  the  not  far 
dlstmnt  future  Alreadv  the  authorities  have  seiz'Kl  and  questioned 
many  of  these  saboteurs  The  Information  unfolded  would  make 
your"  hair  stand  on  end.  Every  instrumenUlity  known  to  cl-.emlcal 
science  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  photographic  arts,  and  the  mcst 
ingenious  inventions  are  at  the  command  of  these  vipers  in  our 
ver>-  bosom.  The  Trcjan  horse  approaches  the  ancient  city  of  Troy 
and  we  stand  well  night  like  I^ocoon.  with  Uuze  snarling  snakes 
entwined  around  our  hmbs  seeking  to  destroy  us.  What  are  we 
I    going  to  do  about  It? 

!       This  so-called  "fifth  column."  as  pointed  out  by  President  RooBe- 
velt   and   the  Department   of   Justice.   I  repeat,   is   not   made  up   cf 
spies   alone.     There   are   the   propagandists,   the   Bundists.    the   Nazi 
Turnverein:«;ts.  the  Communists,  and  others  under  the  direction  of 
Moscow  or  Berlin.     The  aim  of  these  groups,  the  President  a-sserta, 
"is  to  create  confusion  of  counsel,  public  indecision,  political  paral- 
ysis, and  eventually  a  state  of  panic  '     We  cannot  remain   indif- 
ferent      Indifference    is    dangerous.      Indifference    Is    fatal.     One   of 
I    the  strongr«t  weapons  I  know  of  with  which  to  fight  this  invL^lble 
foe  is  the  right  to  tap  wires,  which  Is  now  banned.     In  the  Interest* 
of  national  defense .  and  particularly  to  destroy  as  quickly  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  the  networii  of  Nazi  and  Communi.st  spies 
'    that   extends  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  from   New  York  to  San 
I    Francisco.  I  have  offered  House  Joint  Resolution  553,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

•Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  conduct  investigations  In  the 
interests  of  naUonal  defense,  and  for  that  purpose  to  permit  wire 

^^Rcsolvfd  etc  That  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Deoartment'  of  Justice  be  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
investigations,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
ascertain  prevent,  and  frustrate  any  Interference  or  attempts  or 
plans  to  interfere  with  the  national  defense  by  sabotage,  espionage, 
violations  of  neutrality  laws,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

"Sec  2  The  provisions  cf  section  605  of  the  act  June  19.  1934 
(48  Stat  1103),  shall  not  apply  to  investigations  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution."  «„,.,.^ 

In  a  word  this  resolution  seeks  to  abrogate  the  former  statute 
which  prohibits  wire  tapping.  It  gives  the  rh,'ht  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  \o  conduct 
Investigations,  all  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  ascertain  and  frustrate  any  interference  with  our  national  de- 
fense by  espionage  and  sabotage  The  greatest  weapon  the  F.  B  i. 
can  have  to  track  down  and  punish  spies,  saboteurs,  Trojan  horsea 
and  "fifth  columnists"  is  the  privilege  to  tap  wires  and  to  Intercept 
a'l  wred  cr  wreless  types  ol  communications  and  messa<^es. 

*I  would  be  most  loath  to  allow  wires  or  shcrt-wave  messages  to  be 
tappFd  m  times  of  normalcy  cr  peace  But  we  a-e  now  in  times  of 
nat'onal  emeigencv.  and  the  restrictions  new  obtaining  may  have  to 
be  su-pended.  Jast  as  in  a  period  of  war.  the  writ  of  habea>=  corpus 
mav  be  abridged  and  certain  inalienable  rights  temporarily  sus- 
pended, so  in  times  cf  danger  and  perll— although  short  of  war- 
Inroads  must  necessarily  be  made  upon  those  rights  If  our  den.ocra^y 
is  to  be  preserved.  We  cannot  minimize  the  danger  cf  the  thou- 
.sands  of  Motleys.  Fritz  Kuhns.  Pelleys.  B^owders,  and  ether  Nazi 
and  Communi.st  sympathizers  and  Hples  in  cur  midst^  There  should 
not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  Trojan  horse.  We  should  n^  be 
deceived  as  were  the  innabitants  of  the  old  city  of  Troy.     We  must 
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"beware  the  Greeks  bearing  gllte  "  If  we  are  to  deal  adequately 
with  these  traitors  who  would  stab  us  In  the  back,  we  cannot  shoot 
powder  puffs  at  them.  We  need  heavy  weapons  to  ferret  out  their 
dens  of  Inlqxilty.  We  can  only  do  that  successfully  by  wire  tapping. 
There  may  be  abxises  of  the  privilege  of  wire  tapping,  but  that  is 
part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  national  security  and  safety. 

Under  my  bill  all  wire  tapping  must  be  under  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  have  great  confidence  In  At- 
torney General  Robert  H.  Jackson.  1  have  discussed  this  measxire 
with  Department  of  Justice  officials,  and  they  have  agreed  that  if 
this  bill  becomes  operative  every  separate  wire-tapping  operation 
woxild  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  personally  in 
writing.  Under  the  wise  and  hxmiane  guidance  of  Attorney  General 
Jackson  there  will  be  no  recrudescence  of  the  evils  of  the  so-called 
Palmer  raids  of  the  World  War  period.  There  will  be  no  "blitz- 
krieg" on  labor  under  the  guise  of  a  holy  antlallen  crurade  as  was 
the  case  under  former  Attorney  General  Palmer. 

Attorney  General  Jackson  has  approved  the  purposes  of  my  reso- 
lution, and  under  date  of  May  31.  1940.  he  wrote  me.  as  follows: 

Mat  31.  1940. 

Hon.  Emamttsl  Cellek, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Ms.  Concrissman:  This  acknowledges  your  letter  of 
May  27.  requesting  my  views  concerning  the  desirability  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  553.  which  proposes  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jiistlce 
to  conduct  investigations  In  the  Interests  of  national  defense. 

In  compliance  with  your  request.  I  have  careftUly  examined  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Section  1  of  the  Joint  resolution,  proposes  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  conduct  investigations,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  ascertain,  prevent,  and  frustrate  any  interfer- 
ences or  attempts  or  plans  to  interfere  with  the  national  defense 
by  sabotage,  espionage,  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws,  or  In  any 
other  manner. 

The  objective  desired  to  be  attained  by  the  legislation  Is  clearly 

commendable. 

S<?ciion  2  of  the  Joint  resolution  would  exempt  the  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  section  1  from  the  provisions  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  which  were  recently  construed  by  the  Supceme 
Court  as  banning  the  introduction  In  evidence  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  information  obtained  by  tapping  telephone  wires. 

In  a  statement  made  by  me  to  the  press  on  March  15.  1940.  the 
following  observations  are  found  on  this  general  subject: 

"In  a  limited  class  of  cases,  such  as  kidnaping,  extortion,  and 
racketeering,  where  the  telephone  Is  the  usual  means  of  convey- 
ing threats  and  Information,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  present 
Attorney  General,  as  it  was  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  that 
wire  tapping  should  be  authorized  under  some  appropriate  safe- 
guard. Under  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  decisions,  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  modify  the  existing 
statutes."  ^    ^ 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  were 
directed  to  the  activities  of  the  underworld,  would  seem  applicable 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  activities  of  persons  engaged  m 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  activities  Interfering  with  the 
national  defense 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKRT  H.  Jackson, 

Attorney  General. 

There  have  been  extravagant  and  unfounded  charges  made  against 
J  Ecigar  Hoover,  in  charge  of  the  F  B.  I.  It  is  charged  that  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  these  so-called  Palmer  raids.  This  is  utterly 
false.  The  late  William  J.  Flynn  was  the  man  in  charge.  At  that 
time  Hoover  was  a  special  assistant  attorney  general,  and  he  han- 
dled the  prosecution  of  many  cases.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arrest  or  so-called  persecution  of  individuals  He  simply 
handled  the  cases  in  the  courts  as  they  were  presented  to  him. 
This  was  back  in  1919.  Mr.  Hoover  had  nothing  to  do  with  wire 
tapping.  This  was  wholly  in  charge  of  the  said  William  J.  Flj-nn. 
Incidentally.  Hoover  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  by  Harlan 
F  Stone,  now  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  the  Attorney  General.  Justice  Stone  is  an  out- 
standing liberal.  He  appointed  Hoover  to  his  present  position  as 
head  of  the  F.  B  I.  only  after  a  most  careful  investigation.  If 
Hoover  had  been  Involved  In  any  of  these  so-called  Palmer  raids  or 
persecutions,  certainly  Justice  Stone  would  not  have  appointed  him. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  be  no  wire  lapping  unless  au- 
thority therefor  be  based  on  an  ex  parte  order  of  a  Federal  district 
or  circuit  Judge.  I  have  considered  this  suggestion  carefully.  It 
would  not  be  workable.  In  many  States  there  is  but  one  Federal 
Judge  This  Is  the  case  in  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Delaware.  Ver- 
mont. Utah.  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  Kansas.  It  might  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  the  signature  of  a  Judge  In  those  States.  Time 
would  be  of  the  essence.  Action  must  be  speedy  to  be  effective. 
A  Judge  might  be  ill  or  on  vacation.  Secrecy  is  also  essential.  There 
are  eavesdroppers  even  In  courthouses.  There  is  an  old  saying: 
"Three  men  can  keep  a  secret  if  two  men  die."  Furthermore,  it 
might  be  necessary  In  large  States,  like  Montana,  to  Jcurnfy  500 
miles  to  the  home  of  a  Federal  Judge.  In  the  Interim  the  purposes 
of  the  Investigation  wotUd  be  nullified. 

The  crtiel  experiences  of  the  Norwegian  and  Low  Countries  result- 
ing from  the  InfUtratlon  of  the  "fifth  column"  mtist  give  us  pause. 


While  there  Is  no  ground  for  hysteria  and  panic,  nevertheless  we 
must  take  stock  and  reflect  on  the  possibilities  of  similar  activities  in 
this  country.     That  espionage  and  sabotage  can  be  practiced  here 
by  foreign  agents  with  serious  and  detrimental  effects  on  our  na- 
tional defense  Is  apparent.     Our  experiences  in  the  World  War  show 
\is  that  "It  did  happen  here."     Many  of  us  have  vivid  recollections  of 
the  tremendous  Black  Tom  explosion  during  the  World  War  which 
was  later  formally  adjudicated  by  an  international  tribunal  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  German  agents      Black  Toms  would  be  mul- 
tiplied a  thousandfold  in  another  World  War  Involvement      Many 
of  us  remember  also  the  destruction  by  German  spies  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal  bridge  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Canadian  bordeis 
over  the  St.  Lawrence   River.     Our   harbor  defenses,  airports,   air- 
plane factories,   munition  planU.   military   posts,   navy   yards,   dry- 
docks,  waterways,  power  plants,  telephone  and  telegraph  exchanges, 
all  these  would  easily   be  subject   to  the  perfidious  activities   and 
depredations    on    the    part    of    Nazis,    and  or    Fisclst    spies    and 
saboteurs      Some  very  disquieting  testimony  has  been  produced  on 
the  subject  before  the  Dies  committee      For  example,  refugees  from 
the  Netherlands,  from  Queen  Wllhelmlna  down,  have  told  amazing 
stories  as  to  how  thousands  of  apparently  Innocent  Germans  turned 
out    to   be    advance    agents   of    the   Nazi    Army.     Nazi    parachutists 
landed  with  lists  of  addresses  of  Nazi  sympathl?ers  and  Nazi  op- 
ponents in  their  pockets      There   are   Just   as   many,    if   not   more. 
Nazi  traitors  In  this  country  who  would  destroy  America  even   as 
their  colleagues   in   Holland   destroyed   that   peaceful   country      To 
the  surprise  of  the  Dutch  Army  oCJcers.  it  was  discovered  that  the 
records  of  the  Dutch  Army  and  Navy  uniforms  had  been  stolen  by 
Nazi  spies.     Thousands  of  Nazi  parachutists,  after  landing,  paraded 
through  Holland  In  Dutch  unifomas.    Nazi  domestics  In  Norwegian 
homes  kept  diaries  and  Intimate  records  of  conversations  of  their 
mistresses  and  masters,  particularly  when  the  latter  uttered  anti- 
Nazi  sentiments.     Often  these  records  were  complete  with  photo- 
graphs stolen  by  these  Nazi  spy  domestics  from  the  albums  in  the 
homes  in  which  they  served.     A  high  ofacial  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment unfolded  to  me  an  amazing  tale  concerning  parachutists  who 
landed  In  Belgium.     It  would  appear  that  Brussels,  and  other  cities 
In    Belgium,    contained    hus;e    billboards    and    fences    on    which    ap- 
peared poster  advertlsfmcnts  of   a  so-called  German  coffee.     At   a 
certain  designated  place  In  these  huge  poster  advertisements  was  a 
designated  mark  which  could  be  torn.    The  tearing  would  dislodge 
a  portion  of  the  poster  en  the  reverse  side  of  which  there  was  con- 
tained a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  Nazi  sympathizers,  locations 
of  airplane  factories,  telephone  exchanges,  electric  light  and  power 
houses,  and  other  strategic  places,  all  of  which   were  marked   for 
destruction  by  these   Nazi  sympathizers   and   spies  and   the   para- 
chutists. 

It  shall  not  happen  here! 

The  best  method  of  prevention  is  the  right  to  tap  wires  and  Inter- 
cept private  short-wave  messages. 

I  cannot  with  any  too  great  a  degree  of  emphasis  indicate  to 
you  the  effectiveness  of  wire  tapping.  After  the  dreadful  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  in  1932  there  literally  followrd  a  wave  of  abductions 
Of  children,  accompanied  bv  extortion.  This  plethora  of  kidnaping 
cases  lasted  from  1933  to  1935.  But  it  was  only  because  of  tho 
right  to  tap  wires  that  all  but  one  of  these  nefarious  cases  v;eTj 
solved  and  the  culprlt.s  punished  The  detection  of  espionage,  like 
kidnaping  in  the  old  days,  is  impossible  without  the  nt;ht  of  wire 
tapping.  Be  It  remembered  also  that  I  have  received  the  promise 
of  the  Department  of  Jiistice  that  the  wire  tapping  will  be  used 
only  for  the  purpo.se  of  leads.  The  actual  recital  of  the  conversa- 
tion will  not  be  used  as  evidence  It  would  be  used  primarily  as 
a  basis  of  application  for  a  search  warrant. 

Every  other  countn'  permits  wire  Upping.  Frankly,  to  break 
down  the  vast  Nazi  espionage  operations,  particularly  east  of  the 
Mlsaisslppl,  involving  women  and  even  children,  wire  tapping  Is 
essential  Many  of  the  State  and  Federal  officials,  includin?  heads 
of  departments,  are  Innocent  dupes  of  Nazi  spies — Including  some 
designing  females  Again  in  due  time  I  will  unfold  an  amazing 
story  in  this  regard. 

Wire  tapping  :s  indeed  necessary  to  cur  national  defense.  It  will 
aid  the  ferreting  out  of  spies  who  have  made  their  way  Into  our 
arsenals,  airplane  factories,  and  munition  plants.  No  hom-st  indi- 
vidual can  be  hurt  by  such  Investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
Investigation  will  do  much  toward  tightening  up  our  national  de- 
fense and  frustrating  any  plans  to  bore  from  within.  The  old 
saying.  "A  stitch  In  time  saves  nine,"  Is  applicable  In  this  con- 
nection. 

Incidentally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lncrea.se  the  number  of 
operatives  employed  by  the  P  B  I.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  927  of  them  Of  this  number,  only  150  are  assigned  to  na- 
tional defense  On  July  1.  100  more  operatives  will  b.'  added 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense.  And  there  Is  a  bill  now  pend- 
ing to  increase  by  500  the  number  of  P.  B  I  men  who  wculd  be 
used  exclusively  for  purpose?  of  national  defense.  If  this  latter 
bill  passes,  there  will  be  750  P  B  I  men  for  natiorial  defence.  This 
is  outlardishly  small  for  a  country  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 130,0C0  000  This  Is  outlandl.shly  small  when  we  cmtem- 
plato  that  the  Now  York  City  detective  fi;rco  alcne  has  over  2.000 
members.  Moreover,  the  F  B.  I.  receives  regularly  over  2.500  com- 
plaints dally  concerning  sabotage  activities  and  "enemies  within 
cur  gates."  I  would  be  willing  to  increase  the  P  B  I  to  a  force  of 
at  lea=t  2.500  I  wager  there  are  over  50.000  suspects  in  thin  coun- 
try—Nazis. Communists,  and  Fascists — who  might  weU  be  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation. 


The  PreF'drnt  cf  the  United  State*,  with  remarkable  foresight, 
took  steps  last  June  to  cowrd'nate  all  Investigative  activity  pertain- 
ing to  espionage,  counterespionage,  and  sabotage,  by  placing  It  un- 
der the  control  cf  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Military 
Intelligence  Dlvl.slon  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Naval  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  Navy  Department. 

In  the  Interests  of  efficiency  and  national  security,  the  President 
instructed  that  the  F  B  I.  was  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  com- 
plaints pertaining  to  national-defense  matters  and  to  handle  them 
as  they  arise  At  that  time,  I  am  confident,  he  fores;iw  the  dreaded 
menace  of  the  "fifth  column"  and  Trojan  horse,  and  took  these 
progressive  steps  to  fortify  the  internal  security  of  the  Nation 

When  war  broke  out  across  the  seas  last  September,  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  6.  in  a  public  statement,  called  upon  all  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  promptly  tarn  over  to  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative of  the  P.  B.  I  any  information  in  their  po.sses.slon  "re- 
lating to  espionage,  counterespionage,  sabotage,  subversive  activities, 
and  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws."  I  here  and  now  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  fine  foresight  of  the  President,  and  the  splendid 

work  of  the  FBI  ^      .,     ,  .  . 

At   all    c<»ts   the    internal   security  of  the    Nation   must   remain 
Inviolate      This  necessitates  that  every  possible  instrumentality  of 
nrotection  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled,  trained  investl-    | 
gators  of   the  F    B    I  .  in  order  that  they  might  more  effectively    , 
carrv   on   their   duties      Equipment,   manpower,   and   the  learning   , 
of  science  must  be  marshaled  on  the  common  front  of  national    i 

^No^^barrlers  must  be  placed  before  the  F  B  I  ,  because  Its  Job 
is  difficult  enc:ugh  as  11  is  Every  possible  facility,  such  as  wire 
tapping  should  be  utilized  In  combating  the  foreign  foes  within 
cur  midst  who  are  engaged  In  espionage  and  sabotage  The 
G-men  were  deprived  of  a  powerful  weapon  in  their  combat  against 
spies  and  saboteurs  when  wire  tapping  was  banned.  Today,  the 
Situation  is  such  that  they  should  have  permission  to  utilize  the 
Investigative  technique  of  wire  tapping  My  bill  provides  Just 
this  The  present  state  of  the  Nation  and  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  our  internal  security  demand  that  the  F  B  I.  not  be 
handic.-ipped  any  longer  by  being  unable  to  use  this  effective 
instrument  of  detection  In  Its  splendid  work  For  that  reason, 
my  bi'.l  authorizing  the  use  of  wire  tapping  should  be  promptly 

pa*^S6d 

Cliveden  Is  the  name  of  the  country  estate  of  Lady  Astor, 
situated  in  ihe  Thames  Vallev.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
so-called  Cliveden  set  which,  up  to  a  short  time  ago.  sought  to 
effect  an  entente  oudiale  with  the  Nazis  under  Hitler  Its  mem- 
bers deceived  themselves  Into  the  belief  and  hope  that  Hitler 
wuu"d  be  the  bulwark  against  the  rising  tide  of  Balshevism.  It 
has  been  chirged  that  this  so-called  social  set  which  met  at 
Cliveden  Influenced  appointments  in  the  British  Government, 
including  the  British  Cabinet.  Undoubtedly,  too.  this  Cliveden 
Eet  1  ad  a  strong  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
And  under  Chamberlain,  they  gave  it  a  pro-German  slant  They 
sent  Lord  Halifax  tn  Oermanv.  who  was  then  an  avowed  pro- 
German  They  thwarted  the  efforts  of  Anthony  Eden,  who  s,mght 
to  prepare  England  against  the  rising  Nazi  tide  They  aided  In 
developing  the  closest  relations  between  General  Goering  and  the 
Briti'h  Ambassador,  Sir  Neville  Henderson.  Untold  wealth  was 
and  IS  at  the  command  of  the  Cliveden  set.  Tlie  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Astor  own  the  Sunday  newspaper  Observer.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Lady  Astor.  John  Jacob  Astor,  owns  the  con- 
trolling interest  In  the  London  Times.  These  two  papers  sought 
to  lull  the  Brltif-h  Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Tliey  endeavored 
to  make  ihe  Brlti.sh  actively  dislike  some  of  the  French  officials. 
E\-en  Roosevelt  s  r.se  to  bower  was  greeted  with  derision. 

Viscountess  Astor  has  denied  that  there  was  even  such  a  thing 
as  a  Cliveden  Set  She  said  It  was  all  mischievous  rubbish  and 
slander  started  by  the  Communi.sts.  She  cannot  so  easily  dis- 
avow her  responsibility.  Even  though  all  the  charges  against  her 
are  not  true,  some  of  them  are  true  and  damaging.  Like  Lady 
Macbeth.  Lady  Astor  says  "Out  damned  spot,"  but  some  of  the 
stains  remain 

In  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pest  of  March  24  1939. 
she  says  "If  we  don't  get  appeasement,  we  will  get  war.'  She 
and  England  apparently  are  getting  both  She  said  further: 
"Munich  was  neither  a  deliberate  betrayal  of  democracy  nor  a 
pusillanimous  sell-out  to  a  bluffer."  I  say.  subsequent  events  have 
proven  It  to  be  both  It  would  have  been  better  indeed  If  Lady 
Astor  and  her  Cliveden  Set  had  kept  their  noses  out  of  British 

politics.  ^  ^     „^  ,. 

There  are  many  Cliveden  sympathizers  in  our  midst.  They  work 
under  cover  They  are  all  the  more  dangerous  and  their  treachery 
is  all  the  more  insidious.  There  are  Nazi  Cliveden  Sets  In  York- 
vlUe  In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  In  Rldgewocd.  In  the 
Borough  of  Queens  In  New  York  City,  and  In  Hoboken.  N.  J  .  and 
in  Detroit,  and  In  scores  of  other  places.  These  traitors  don  t  use 
the  malls  They  are  too  slick  for  that.  Also,  the  mails  are  too 
slow,  and  fingerprints  are  left  on  the  envelopes  These  Cliveden 
and  espionage  agents  come  together  from  great  distances.  They 
use  shon-wave  radio  and  telegraphic  means  of  communication.  All 
cur  efforts  to  smoke  them  out  will  be  In  vain,  unless  we  can  avaU 
ourselves  of    the   right   to  tap   wires   and   intercept   messages 

I  and  mv  colleagues  in  the  House  are  anxious  to  get  your  re- 
action to  my  bill.  Do  you  want  P.  B.  I.  agenU  to  have  the  right 
to  tap  wires  In  the  interests  of  national  defense?  Let  me  have 
your  views  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Address  me  in  care  of  the 
station  to  which  you  are  listening,  or  to  my  office  In  Washington, 
D.  C. 


**The  Party  of  the  Fifth  Column,"  Part  2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  June  10,  appears  an  item  entitled  "Declare  War 
at  Once,"  and  to  which  were  appended  the  names  of  about 
30  educators,  lawyers.  Industrialists,  and  economist."?.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  people  of  this  kind  who  ran  the  Wilson 
administration  and  who  are  now  running  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Their  ability  is 
clearly  evident  in  a  national  debt  that  will  be  over 
$50,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  this  month.  And  their  Ameri- 
canism is  evident  in  that  most  of  them  are  members  of  the 
'•fifth  column"  that  has  given  its  blessings  to  the  actual 
saboteurs  and  destroyers  of  our  Nation's  industries  and  our 
Government. 

I  grant  that  in  this  motley  crew  there  are  a  few  who. 
through  ignorance,  join  hands  and  become  pawns  of  these 
international  wreckers,  but.  as  we  often  hear,  ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  excuse.  However,  the  gentlemen  who  said, 
"Declare  war  at  once."  should  now,  in  order  to  conform  to 
their  own  advice,  leave  the  United  States  on  the  first  boat  and 
defend  their  alien  principles.  There  is  nothing  to  tie  them 
here,  and  the  American  people  recognize  the  actual  promoters 
and  financiers  of  the  World  War.  and  therefore  object  to  sac- 
rificing any  of  their  sons  to  fighting  for  the  same  motley 
money  changers  and  munitions  makers. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  ignorance  shown  by  the  majority 
in  Congress  which  has  in  the  past  4  years  gone  along  with  the 
head  of  the  "fifth  column"  and  the  New  Deal  party.  The 
action  of  the  majority  in  Congress  and  particularly  in  the 
Senate  is  a  farce  which  I  shall  credit  to  lack  of  actual  knowl- 
edge of  national  and  international  conditions. 

Fifth  column"  activities  are  as  old  as  international  in- 
trigue, and  while  I  am  not  interested  in  the  court  procedures 
of  the  past,  still,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "What  is  past 
is  prologue."  Deception,  intrigue,  and  murder  to  maintain 
power  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Egypt  and  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  where  poisoning  was  a  royal  art.  Today,  similar 
distorted  mentalities  deceive  and  poison  the  human  mind  in 
the  press,  over  the  radio,  and  in  the  portrayal  of  pictures  that 
are  a  living  lie  and  deception  in  themselves. 

However,  let  us  as  I  said  forget  the  past.  for.  after  all.  our 
interest  lies  here  in  our  own  homes  in  America,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Gold  ha.s  been  a  lodestone  of  vice  and  a  corrup- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  own  and  control 
this  valuable  property.  It  began  in  the  early  history  of  this 
Nation,  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  served  with  opinions 
beside  my  ov^-n.  let  me  quote  from  Save  America  First,  a 
pamphlet: 

AN    ENGLISHMAN    BECOMES    OrR   FIRST    SECEETAHT    OF   THE    TREAStTRT 

'■'  Soon  after  making  his  gift,  Robert  Morris  suggested  to  General 
Washington  that  he  appoint  a  young  man  named  Alexander  HamU- 
ton  as  aide-de-camp,  saying  that  as  young  Hamilton  was  an  expert 
financier  he  could  render  invaluable  services  in  handling  the 
Qnances  of  the  Army.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  born  a  British 
subject  and  trained  in  British  banlclng  and  business  methods, 
soon  won  the  confidence  of  General  Washington,  and  when  11 
years  later  the  general  had  Ijeccme  the  Pre.sident  he  Installed  young 
Hamilton  as  our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  appointment  was  made  an  the  advice  cf  Robert  Morris  and 

;  Haym  Salomon,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
Hamiltcn  was  better  fitted  for  the  office  than  any  other  man  then 
available,  as  his  later  record  revealed. 

During  his  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hamilton  placed 
the  national  credit  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  following  as  far  as 
possible,  the  plans  and  principles  long  since  adopted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  English  Government.  But  as  later  events  re- 
vealed. Hamilton  accomplished  something  of  even  greater  importance 
du'ine  his  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— he  formed  substantial 
contacts  and  friendships  with  leading  Members  of  Congress,  who 
were  later  to  repay  his  favors  in  a  most  substantial  manner.     Alter 
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tnrcugnouL  me  nn  Government  finances  became  In- 

^",v^d'lnrSSe?nme^rSl%t  iW^  and  when  teading  bankers 
Ird  busmeSmen^nnouncSi  their  los  of  confidence,  now  that 
HaTiilt^n  was  no  longer  In  control,  a  wave  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
?Tf^,f!>d  the  Nation  Beyond  question,  this  Is  exactly  what  Hamil- 
tcf  and  hll  Sends  had'  planned  and  expected-to  preclpttate  a 
break  down  of  the  Nation's  financial  structure  as  the  first  step  of  a 
rnn=r)irncv  to  Kftln  control  of  the  Nation  s  banking.  , 

Al^ut  1  ye^  Ster  his  resignation,  and  with  conditions  growing 
frcrTbad  t^  worse.  Hamilton  petitioned  Congress  for  a  charter  for 
a  i^tlonal  bank    urging  that  by  no  other  means  could  national 
^nfld°nc.   S?  rest^ed^nd   the  Nation's  financial  structure  pre-    , 
Srved      When   first   made   the   request   was   refused    but  later  as 
Sltions  grew  worse,  and  his  friends  In  Congress  had  done  their 
work    the  t^tltlon  was  granted,  and  Hamilton  was  given  a  charter 
-X  "The^nk  of  the  United  States."  the  said  charter  to  expire  In 
Sovears.     Concerning  the  Internal  organization  of  the  new  bank 
the  foHowlng  may  prove  Interesting:  In  form  and  power,  if  a*  a 
duDlicate  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Much  of  Its  stock  was  bought    : 
bv  Sllsh  banke^The  gold  which  sustained  its  credit  had  been 
JroSSht  from  Sand.     In  brief,  the  original  -Bank  of  the  United 
StatS--  was  little  other  than  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
HamlLn^  planned  It  should  be.  from  the  day  he  took  office  as 
S^Teta??  ofthe  Treasury.     Patterned  after  the  Bank  of  England.    , 
SlncS'^th  English  gold,  and  with  much  of  lts»tock  owned  In    , 
EDKland    tiie  bank  began  its  operations,  and  how  did  It  operate? 

It  otSrate^  a.  surgeons  usually  operate,  by  "cuttitng  out"  some- 
th  ngTnd  in  a  few%ear..  the  bank  had  "cut  out"  the  happlncM 
and  i^ecurlty  of  most  of  the  Americans  In  America.  And  this  la 
how  the  bank  operated:  ^     ^    .  ,  ..,„  .^...^ 

It  r«tiict«l  lU  lo«M.  (1)  to  Bngltahmen  who  had  l»t«ly  arrived 
to  irT^n^th.  "ground  floor"  and  who  at  once  bought  »  con- 

po«.lbr«.  itamd  .imllar  cnmpanlri  '"  comp'-tUUin    (^2)  mflde  1^^ 

tr.n^.i  eridtJ!  It  WM  Imt  •  firw  y»r«  u»lU  thw  erjw  'Oro^'»|^» 

»n*vu»bl*  wa*  »ullc»t«d  UMny  y«ar»  »*t«f  by  ^"l^.  f»"*  ,**,"* 
hw  r«m»rk«bl«  monograph.  Forty  Year.  After,  publU»u-d  in  IMl, 
p5)e  Pni  W  ■air^'TUU  power  (concentrated  economic  domination) 
!^Sm«rDartI?ul»rly  lrr«H»tibl«  when  eaercl-ed  by  tho«  who-  be- 
SSTJJe?  how  and  control  money,  are  able  also  to  govern  credit 
^^e^%ilne  lU  allotment."  It  wa.  the  fact  of  yi^^'^l'"^.^}^^. 
mTrt*;  tbf  tvrannv  of  the  Hamilton  bank  "particularly  irresistible. 
.  ^r^he^S-. Tc2n?were  "allotted"  mainly  to  the  Jnghsh  and  pro^^ 
Engllah.  ThU  system  of  concentrated  money  and  controlled  credit. 
Hamilton  Inaugurated  In  1791;  a  system  which  In  a  few  years  had 
SvSVfew  me^mplete  control  of  our  banking,  industry,  and  com- 
merce.  to  the  end.  that  Engltehmen.  and  the  pro-English  Americans 
who  had  oppoeed  the  War  of  Independence,  received  ^^ost  of  the 
Nauon'.  profltTwhlle  those  who  had  fought  and  won  the  War  of 
Independinoe.  had  been  driven  out  of  business  and  their  properties 

In  brief,  what  England  had  lost  at  Yorktown  and  Saratoga  she 
had  regained  In  New  York  and  Washington:  She  had  lost  the  battle 
with  bullets,  but  won  the  battle  with  gold,  and  again  the  American 
people  as  In  the  days  of  the  Colonle*.  were  the  victims  of  English 
tvrannV  True,  they  still  retained  their  boasted  liberties,  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  a-ssembly.  but  these  were  of  no  avail  for  Hamilton 
could  say  with  Rothschild.  "Give  me  the  power  to  control  a  Nation  s 
money  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  But  here  again,  as  in 
1765  Mother  England  had  overreached  herself— too  many  Americans 
had  been  victimized  by  her  greed,  too  many  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers had  been  driven  out  of  business,  too  many  farmers  had 
lost  their  land,  and  too  many  workmen  were  walking  the  streets, 
while  newly  arrived  Englishmen  possessed  their  Jobs:  indeed,  con- 
ditions had  grown  so  desperate  that  even  the  Congressmen  con- 
trolled  bv  this  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  afraid  for  their 
lives  and  lobs.  So  it  happened  that  In  1811.  when  the  bank  s  charter 
was  about  to  expire,  and  it  was  certain  that  Congress  would  refuse 
the  petition  for  another  20-year  charter.  England,  fearing  the  loss 
of  her  -racket."  repeated  her  trick  of  1776.  and  forced  America  Into 
war— the  War  of  1812. 

You  may  understand  from  this  that  the  "fifth  column" 
began  operating  in  the  early  days  of  our  Government  and  has 
continued  to  operate  because  Congress  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  danger  that  Ues  In  allowing  private  control  of  a  property, 
gold  which  represents  national  as  well  as  international  values. 
Congress  has  unwittingly  extended  this  power,  for  in  1869  the 


National  Bank  Act  was  passed,  an  act  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  is  aUeged  to  have  said: 


My  agency,  in  producing  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act 
w^thTgreatest  financial  mistake  of  my  life.  This  act  has  built 
u^a^nopoly  th-.t  affects  every  interest  in  the  country.  It  should 
b?  repealed  but  before  this  can  be  accomplished  the  people  will  be 
a^ay^Ton  one  side  and  the  banks  on  the  other  side  in  a  content 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before  in  this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened,  for  .such 
division  has  taken  place.  The  international  bankers,  their 
stooges,  pawns,  and  marionettes,  comprise  the  real  "fifth  col- 
umn "  the  war  makers  and  those  who  furnish  implements  of 
destruction.  Opposed  to  these  are  'we.  the  people."  who  still 
believe  In  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government  as 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.  I  hope  this  is  clear  and  under- 
standable, so  that  those  who  are  interested  m  this  issue  will 
be  better  informed  of  what  I  have  selected  to  call  the  "invisible 

government."  ,  v.    v,  . 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  sincere,  if  he  has 
the  slightest  regard  for  his  obUgated  duty,  he  should  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  obeyed.  I  want  to  rcmmd 
him  that  the  Con.stitution  is  the  primary  law  of  this  Nation. 
and  unfortunately,  the  very  law  which  he  has  apparently 
willfully  and  deliberately  ignored.  It  is  not  too  late  to  correct 
this  error,  and  in  justice  to  himself  and  in  respect  to  the 
people  he  serves  he  should  cut  the  ties  that  have  bound  our 

Nation  to  the  internationaJ  gold  hierarchy  and  set  the  gold 
aside  as  a  security  for  the  people  and  the  Nation  that  he  Ls 
supposed  to  8en,e.  If  he  falls  to  set  this  Nation  free  from  this 
International  "fifth  column"  of  money  changers,  he  may  by 
•uch  acquiescence  be  assumed  to  be  adhrrlnR  to  the  enemies 
'  of  the  United  States,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  and  the 

Constitution  calls  that  treawn. 
I  l>t  us  make  no  mufak"  The  Intf  mat  tonal  bnnlcefs  are 
the  actual  powrr  brhind  war  and  the  undcmilnina  of  all  kov- 
trnmrntA,  Y«jU  <  an  m-  «hry  b«'«»n  irarly  m  it>«  history  of  </Uf 
own  0«v«*fr)mrtjt  and  ih«'V  h«vr  rv/w  rra/hrd  ihr  p<rtnf  wh^'rw 
th*^y  ar*  anually  m  i:tm%vU:i*'  control  of  all  th*-  «"ld  m  inn 
wotW,  It  i*  our  duty  to  cxpoft«  thia,  and  m  tb«  txp<yeu»r  "f 
it  liTN  our  grt-aietit  prousction,  Ut  \i»  not  forget  itw  woiO^ 
o(8t.  John,  8;  32: 

And  y«  sltall  know  th«  truth,  and  th*  truth  shuU  meke  ya  free. 


A  CongreHxman  ReportM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON    EMANUEL   CELLER.  OF  NEW    YORK 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inck'de  a  radio  address  entitled 
"A  Congressman  Reports."  which  I  delivered  Thursday  eve- 
ning. June  6,  1940,  over  station  WMCA.  New  York  Dty: 

Among  the  myriads  of  lett*rs  I  re<«lve.  one  In  particular  Intrlmiea 
me  It  is  from  my  friend.  Samut  1  Salzman.  a  very  distli.gulshtd 
son  of  a  very  distinguished  father  He  fpeaks  of  the  efnciency  of 
the  Nazis  In  reclaiming  and  putting  to  military  u.<e  wastes  of  every 
description.  He  deplores  the  fact  tha*  we  have  made  no  organized 
effort  to  gather  the  vast  products  that  e;o  to  waste  In  our  country 
that  could  be  readily  used  to  help  build  up  our  defense  machine 
and  mechanism.  ^^ 

Mr.  Salzman  says.  "There  are  probably  from  20.000.000  to  30.- 
000  000  men  who  shave  every  morning  Each  one  of  them  throws 
away  his  razor  blade  after  he  Is  finished.  If  there  was  some  way 
to  save  these  blades,  vou  can  readily  see  that  In  a  period  of  a  month 
almost  900.000.000  blades  could  be  accumulated  In  this  way." 
he  continued  "important  quantities  of  steel  cnn  be  gathered  for 
munitions  manufacture  "  His  point  is  well  taken,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  War  Department  to  consider  this 
matter  with  a  view  to  developing  some  entity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suggestion.     It  wUl  be  worthy  of  earnest  study  to  develop  an 
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organization  to  handle  the  recovery  of  waste  products  that  are  now 
lost  to  the  Nation  and  that  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  our 
armament  indu.stry.  Iron,  steel,  and  other  useful  metals  may  be 
rescued,  c  g  .  from  the  tons  and  tons  of  used  cars  that  are  Junked 
each  year  and  which  are  now.  unhappily,  being  sent,  lor  rich  profits. 
to  Japan  for  that  wily  nation  of  Nlppons  to  convert  into  life- 
destroying  machines. 

We  are  living  In  perilous  times,  and  our  emotions  are  apt  to  over- 
come our  Judgment.  In  our  desire  to  checkmate  and  cie.'^lroy  "fifth 
columnlst.s."  we  are  apt  to  overshoot  the  mark  There  is  grave 
agitation  at  the  present  time  for  the  registration  and  fingerprinting 
of  aliens  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  great  hard.shlp  from 
such  regulation  might  fall  upon  citizens  and  not  aliens.  I  am 
wondering  if  one  were  to  stop,  on  any  street  in  our  great  city.  10 
citizens,  especially  if  they  were  of  middle  age  or  older,  and  ask  them 
to  prove  that  they  were  citizens,  whether  more  than  half  of  them 
would  not  have  great  dlfflcultv  In  producing  the  evidence  Fires, 
flocd.s.  and  other  act.s  of  Gcd  have  destroyed  public  buildings  and 
places  whi-re  for  examplf.  final  cllizen.shlp  papers  have  been  lodged 
or  filed  Manv  old  duplicate  final  papers  have  been  misfiled  or  lost. 
In  the  old  davs  mldwlves  helped  bring  Into  the  world  annually 
thousands  of  babies.  No  records  of  birth,  in  most  of  those  Instances. 
were  ever  made. 

Thus,  the  native-born  will  be  greatly  put  to  It  If  asked  to  prove 
their  citizenship.  Millions  of  natives,  born  in  the  Hinterland,  or 
sparsely-settled  sections,  could  not  po.-sibly  prove  their  nativity 
because  manv  towns,  counties,  and  States  in  the  old  days  never 
required  the  'registration  of  birth  certificates.  How  many  cf  my 
listeners  can  now  produce  witnesses  who  were  actually  present  at 
their  births:  yet  the  affidavits  of  such  eye  witnesses  are  usually  re- 
quired In  the  ab.sence  of  a  birth  certificate. 

The  late  Will  Rogers,  not  so  many  years  before  his  demise,  sought 
to  get  a  passport  He  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
citizen  becauso  he  could  not  produce  his  birth  certificate 

There  will  thu.s  be  given  opportunities  for  blackmail  and  drendful 
persecution  The  aliens  will  register  and  be  fingerprinted  and  the 
evidence  thereof  will  be  proven  upon  demand  But.  what  of  the 
native-born  and  naturalized  who  cannot  produce  documental  evi- 
dence? .       ^  .,  , 

Socftlled  "nfth  columnists"  »re  not  going  to  worry  about  the  act 
They  will  rriilMer     Thry  will  b^  too  slick  n(»t  to     Furthrrmcre   »>* 
U  rrmrmtirred    that   ih.r»i  mny  be  far  m'te   »nbnfeurM  and  •pi''". 
biinUixt*    Op«tnpfH<    und  Oirpu  dgentw  nnd  CnmmuuinUt  nmong  th» 
CMir^ntt  fd'her  thwn  fh^r*-  htp  tttnanu  th»'  ullenn  ^ 

InruirtitBily  nnott^tn  IMMinno.  96b WHi  OPtmnun.  ftoonoo  foW 
«hd  HM1IHK)  |f»«ii«n«  will  Unip  to  bp  r^-eitn^-fd  «fi<i  nmpr\iT\inp<i 
tt  tho  pf'/jxrftffd  bill*  p»«*  fh*  Ottmfp^  .       »     c.       . 

Our  h*l"V»«d  »»f.-eid«'fit  hut*  h#*f»  «»/'r«<»^d  br  «♦»"•«•  wb'<  «bw>k  only 
In  t^tmo  iH  ixMiUM  ni  h«»rt«  d#f«rlk.'t  in  ull'mifK  "Ut  tuWWun  m«»- 
thirt*  u,  run  down  Of  cnutof  thl*  cburu"  i«  ui»-urd  Wo  <n.e  hti* 
•ought  (n  proirM  thi»  founirjr  »«i»Mt*t  funiun  U)«*  u>  a  tti^iar 
tU^uift  ihMi.  ouf  Prebid^nt  It  U  well,  tiowevt-r.  v,  \y)\ni  out  tbwt 
during  th*"  7  yturu  of  ih*  R/iOfcevelt  Inrumb^-ncy  and  prl/^»r  to  tw 
preM>nt  »«'veiity.»i«th  CongrtHMi.  not  one  Ri-putallcan  M*-ni»>er,  eitht-r 
of  the  »*-riat«  or  the  Houb*.  canM  out  In  fiivor  of  lricreii*«'d  arma- 
ment I  have  had  i^anni'd  th«  Beco«u«  of  the  Houim-  and  Benate 
from  the  Seveiity-flrHt  to  the  Seventy-ilxth  Congreas  in  an  en- 
deavor to  find  the  remark*  or  speeches  of  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  or  Senate  which  advocated  the  strengthening  of  otJir 
Army  or  our  Navy  or  our  airplane  service:  and.  strangely  enough, 
with  three  minor  excepttona — namely.  Senator  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Seventy-second  Congress;  former  Senator  Roblnsoti. 
of  Indiana:  and  former  Representative  Gobs,  of  the  Seventy-third 
Congress  there  is  not  a  word  The  Republicans  have  been  strangely 
silent  In  none  of  thes«-  Congresses  from  1929  to  1938  was  there 
any  advocacy  of  any  developing  or  Increasing  of  our  Army,  Navy. 
MaVlne  Corps,  or  airplane  service.  It  does  not  behoove  the  Re- 
publicans therefore,  to  make  any  charge  in  this  regard  against  our 
President  In  fact,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  have  all  been 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  fal.se  security.  But,  above  all.  It  lies  not  In 
the  Republican  mouths  to  complain. 

We  are  all  naiurallv  Interested  In  the  third-term  possibilities  for 
the  Presid-nt.  Frankly.  I  don't  think  Roosevelt  wishes  a  third 
term  but  circumstances  may  force  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 
In  tact  assurances  were  given  to  intimates  of  the  President  recently 
that  he  does  not  want  a  third  term  and  would  not  accept  one 
••unless  conditions  In  Europe  were  so  grave  that  no  other  course 
lay  open  •  Frankly,  the  lust  few  days  have  Indicated  to  us  that 
no  other  course  is  open.  This  may  be  deemed  a.s  fairly  definite 
assurance  that  the  President  wUl  accept  a  third-term  nomination. 

Furthermore.  Democratic  congressicnal  cloakroom  gossip  indi- 
cates practlcallv  no  opposition  to  another  Ro»)sevelt  term. 

War.  doubtless  will  be  the  foremost  topic  at  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Conventions.  War  dominated  both  In  1916. 
24  years  ago  "What  shall  be  our  altitude?"  was  the  Issue  then  as 
it  will  be  In  Philadelphia  and  In  Chicago  The  Democratic  slogan 
m  1916  wa-s  "Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war."  and  thus  he  deserves 
reelection.  This  time  the  war  presents  a  different  background.  It 
Is  not  the  question  that  Roosevelt  kept  ufi  out  of  war.  but  will 
conditions  permit  us  to  remain  at  peace?  We  must  all  be  prepared 
for  the  dieadful  posslbilitv  that  we  shall  be  compelled  sooner  or 
later  to  fight  In  self-defense  Preparedness  Is  our  best  a.ssurance 
of  peace  Whlrh  of  the  parties  shall  be  the  better  suited  to  bring 
about   the  best  posible  preparedness?     Which  of  the  candidate* 


shall  be  better  suited  to  achieve  national  security?     Tliese  will  t>e 
the  burning  questions  for  the  Nation  to  decide. 

Thank  goodness  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  President  Roose- 
velt s  Interpretation  of  it.  to  wit.  that  Canada,  despite  Its  aid  to 
Britain  as  a  belligerent,  will  come  under  its  protection.  Consistent 
with  such  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  and  to  assure  quicker 
delivery  of  planes  to  the  Allies.  Secretary  of  State  HuU  has  proptrly 
Interpreted  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  American  pilots  to  fly 
Ameritan-mado  planes,  bought  by  the  Allies,  to  certain  Canadian 
ports  of  embarkation.  Heretofore,  such  planes  had  to  be  delivered 
at  the  Canadian  border  and  pulled  over  the  line  by  a  rope.  Three 
cheers  for  Hull.  Realizing  the  Importance  of  Canada.  Secretary 
Hull  has  .sent  as  our  new  Ambassador  to  Canada  one  of  our  most 
fucces.-ful  and  experienced  of  career  diplomats.  Jay  Picrrepont 
Moffat.     He  was  with  Sumner  Welles  in  Europe. 

Canada  means  a  great  deal  to  us.  She  is  our  best  cu.stomer  We 
are  her  best  customer  We  need  her  badly  for  much  of  and  many  of 
our  basic  supplies,  to  wit:  Niekel.  radium,  zinc.  asbesUis.  platinum, 
and  lead  The  mcnev  we  have  Invested  in  the  Maple  Leaf  Colony 
Is  stupendous.  I  shudder  to  think  of  a  British  defeat.  However, 
we  may  have  to  face  many  disagreeable,  frightful  eventualitiea. 
Canada  may  yet  become  the  head  ol  the  new  British  Empire.  How- 
ever. I  hope  not. 

Many  young  people  are  WTitlng  to  me  that  they  do  not  want  to 
go  to  war.  Neither  do  1.  I  loathe  war  and  all  that  It  Implies. 
But  war  may  come  to  us.  What  then?  Shall  we  wait  until  it  Is 
too  late?  Shall  we  let  our  military  machine  run  down  so  low  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  useless?  You  cannot  fight  the  Nazis  with 
apples  and  p  >wder  puffs  You  must  have  tanks  and  airplanes  and 
bombers  to  do  that  Remember.  Hitler  will  not  attack  us  directly, 
but  will  attack  us  Indirectly.  H<'  would  stab  us  in  the  back  by  way 
of  Mexico  or  Sotith  America  If  and  when  war  comes  to  us  a  la 
Hitler,  courage  is  insufilclent.  Millions  of  mere  soldiers  are  not 
enough  Remember  Belgium,  Holland.  Norway.  Prance,  and  Eng- 
land They  made  a  terr  ole  mistake.  Shall  we?  The  most  modern 
of  machines  and  weapons  are  essential  We  are  arranging  for  their 
preparation  and  manufacture  now  In  Washington.  Tlie  letters  that 
come  in  from  the  young  men  and  wtjmen  prove  that  they  are 
Ignorant  of  the  problem  It  Is  a  difflcull  question.  I  admit.  In 
Kuch  ft  perplexity  we  mtist  rely  upon  the  experience  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  We  ftmnl  not  consult  the  pacifists,  the  im^latlonltt*. 
the  Communlstd.  the  »orlHllsis,  or  wny  Amerlran  Cliveden  Mt. 

The  rrcenl  utt«f»nre  of  Dr  Arrhlbitld  M  iCLel»h.  Llbfnflnn  «jf  th# 
l<»»)rnry  nf  c;ongre«w.  might  well  b#»  rend  by  my  young  f nmrnunirant* 
I>f  M»'  l-riwh  «p  i)o«l/,^d  for  hit>  nhPPt  uni>n*i  view*  mptfftMxi  In  thp 
rte(MJp  nllpr  ih*-  rtf«t  Wcfld  V/nt  Up  tvm  Hunrntu  >w<  wm  tlw-n 
Wf-hg  Hp  (iPVUifPt^  It,*,  rwit  <ii  fihid  dtitiwuf  pi***,  plfiy*,  Mild 
t>o«k*  l»v  tif'ii  Ilk*  l,*i/kn,  thm  t*t*mtm,  tUttUhU^uy.  und  A14lngl<m, 
wt»M'b  d«-ti»g'd  Am»fi/'<»  nti*^  ttml  rtr«t  World  Wur  iMvolvwifM'ni  in*d 
wUictt  wrmi.g*  hf  tt^m  tlwinw  »•  r«»M>"'»*»bl*'  for  t»M«  wr(/i»g  ihlnfcirtg 
wtilth  \)ifrimttU'tt  •  lurg*  '>fctum  i>t  tb«  prft^nt  tttwrHtum  </f  AuMrr- 
lean  y'ung  OfioU-  rtu[H'CUhu  i^u-ir  piitrioiu.'  obligailonit  Th»  gtuMl 
diKwr  turn  bold*  ihai  hifc  own  gentraiion  of  wriiir*  ai^  ilimk^fn  I* 
conMderably  Uj  Muam  tor  th«  widely  prevalent  tstate  of  m</ral  dl*- 
armament  among  our  youth  The  work*  of  thob*  mlhgutded  writers 
and  zealoU  have  borne  bitter  frulU  They.  Incidentally,  were  re- 
BP<msible  for  the  Arms  Limitation  Conference  In  1921  When  we 
look  back  and  we  how  we  and  the  Allle*  scrapped  war  ship*  which 
could  not  be  used  Ui  advantage,  we  Me  how  ridiculous  were  thoM 
post-war  sentiments 

The  President  lives  In  the  White  House.  Why  Is  It  called  the 
White  House?  Because,  prior  to  1812.  we  were  unprepared  as  we 
are  unprepared  now  After  the  Revolutionary  War.  there  was  a 
great  antiwar  hysteria.  Everyone  became  a  pjaclflst,  with  the  result 
that  Great  Britain  took  advantage  of  that  un preparedness,  entered 
our  portals  and  invaded  the  Capital  There  was  no  resistance.  We 
had  no  army  to  speak  of  The  British  were  able  to  bum  the 
Capitol  Building  and  much  of  Wa.shlngton.  The  smoke  was  bo 
great  that  the  stone  from  which  the  White  House  had  been  built  was 
covered  with  soot  and  black  smoke  It  was  necessary  to  paint  the 
stone  white  Hence,  the  term  "White  House-  The  burning  of 
our  Capitol  and  the  ruin  of  our  Whiu-  House  In  1812  should  serve 
to  remind  us  that  nevermore  shall  we  have  a  national  defense  that 
1    l8  Inadequate  for  all  purposes.  _^  ^  ^ 

'  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  stated 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  not  In  the  future  certify  to  any 
department  or  agency  for  any  position  any  person  when  it  has  t>een 
e6tabll«<hed  that  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
I  German  bund,  or  any  communistic  or  Nazi  organization.  So  far.  so 
good  Now  what  about  the  Communists  and  Nazis  already  in  the 
Government  service?  They  should  receive  the  same  dose.  I  am 
Importuning  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  segregate  these  traitors 
In  the  Government  service,  and.  In  common  parlance,  give  them  the 
"bum's  rush  "  If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  such  power, 
we  In  Congress  must  give  it  to  them.  In  ordinary  times  I  would  not 
talk  this  way.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  responsible  meml>er  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  cculd  not  Such  discrimination  might  not  be 
deemed  according  to  Hoyle  But.  In  these  times  of  stress  and  dan- 
ger certain  rights  heretofore  deemed  Inalienable  must  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended  When  the  Nation  Is  In  peril,  strange  things  must 
be  done  to  protect  It.  We  are  In  peril  of  the  "fifth  columnists"  and 
Cnvedens.  There  are  many  Kuhns  and  Pelleys  out  of  prison.  There 
are  many  Browders  roaming  around  who  should  be  In  convict  a 
stripes  and  lodged  In  Leavenworth,  as  Browder  soon  wiU  be.    It  is 
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for  this  r«Bon  that  T  nay  the  Nation  Is  In  danger.  The  Government 
Fhall  at  least  have  the  rleht  to  say  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  m 
Us  employ.  Imagine  bold  spying  Nazi  Turn  Verelners  or  Browder- 
ite«!  taking  orders  from  Berlin  or  Moscow  In  positions  of  power  In 
the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Authority.  In  the  Chief  Engineer's  office  of  the 
War  Department,  at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Board  of  the  Navy 
Department.  In  the  Bureau  of  Geodetic  Survey  In  the  Treasury 
Department.  See  how  dangerous  that  would  be?  They  could  act 
ae  a  pipe  line  of  Information  to  ova  enemies. 

England's  InvulnerabUlty  to  foreign  attack  has  frequently  been 
mentioned.  No  Invader  has  set  foot  upon  British  soil  for  900 
years  In  lOCfl  William  the  Conqueror  crossed  the  channel  from 
Normandy  and  captvired  Britain.  Strangely  enough,  the  Invasion 
of  England  from  Norway  a  little  time  before  helped  materially 
Williams  efforts,  for  the  Norwegian  Invasion  diverted  the  British 
soldlem  to  the  north  and  thua  weakened  their  forces  In  the  south 
and  aided  William  in  his  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  In 
1585  Philip  of  Spain,  with  his  Spanish  Armada,  attempted  invasion 
but  was  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  In  1759,  the  period  of 
our  French  and  Indian  War.  the  Franch  Navy  was  worsted  in  its 
attempt  at  invasion.  In  1804  Napoleon  assembled  an  army  of 
100  000  to  cro«s  from  Boulogne.  He  failed  despite  aid  from  SpanUh 
and  French  fleet*.  Dtiring  the  World  War.  the  German  cruisers 
bombarded  coMt«l  towns  and  seppellns  dropped  bombs  on  London. 
However,  our  Revolutionary  naval  hero.  John  Paul  Jones,  was  the 
only  one  who  successfully  invaded  England.  He  raided  White- 
haven, a  British  port  on  the  Irish  Sea.  He  captured  its  foru  by 
surprise,  spiked  lU  guns,  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He 
actually  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  He 
might  have  gone  further,  but  waa  called  off. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  some  of  the  pages  of  our  early  history. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  days  of  Jefferson.  Louisiana  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration  was  a  possession  of  Spain  and  was  about 
to  be  ceded  to  Napoleon,  who  had  captured  Spain.  But  Jefferson 
said  that  Spain  might  have  retained  Louisiana  quietly  for  yeara 
owing  to  her  "pacific  dlspoaltlon"  and  her  "feeble  state."  Jefferson 
felt,  however,  that  Louisiana  In  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  would  become  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  America  Jefferson  sent  emisBarles  abroad,  and  Napoleon, 
primarily  because  he  was  sorely  beaet  and  ijeeded  money,  waa 
persuaded  to  sell  us  Louisiana. 

The  purchase  waa  a  stroke  of  genius  for  Jefferson,  who  excluded 
from  North  America  any  baae  for  what  Walter  Llppmann  calls  "the 
conquering  revolutionary  imper.allsm  of  Bonaparte."  Jefferson 
did  not  rely  upon  the  width  of  the  oceans  as  do  some  of  our 
pacifists.  He  relied  upon  the  breadth  of  his  diplomatic  insight. 
He  did  not  want  any  foreigners  at  our  door.  There  may  be  many 
snide  foreigners  at  otir  back  door  soon,  particularly  If  Hitler  wins. 
He.  like  Napoleon  tjefore  him.  seeks  world  dominion.  There  Is 
Greenland,  owned  by  Denmark.  There  is  Curasao  In  the  West 
Indies  near  Venezuela  and  Surinam,  commonly  known  as  Dutch 
Oulana.  owned  by  Holland.  There  is  French  St.  Pierre  and 
Mlquelon.  south  of  Newfoundland;  French  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique between  Puerto  Rico  and  South  America.  There  is  French 
Guiana  In  South  America.  There  Is  Canada  and  Newfoimdland. 
w^lth  Labrador  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland  There  Is  Bermuda. 
In  the  West  Indies  there  are  the  Bahamas,  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
the  British  Leeward  Islands,  the  British  Windward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  and  British  Honduras. 

The  mention  of  this  vast  domain  of  mainland  and  Islands  must 
give  us  pause.  The  State  Department  is  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  the  unspeakable  Hitler  laying  claim  to  all.  or 
part  of,  this  territory.  This  thought  occvured  to  me:  Why  ought 
we  not  offer  France  and  or  England  a  suitable  amount  of  credit 
for  the  transfer  of  title — say  to  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  or  Jamaica, 
St.  Pierre  and  Mlquelon.  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  and  British  and 
French  Guiana?  Such  credit  to  be  talcen  out  In  trade:  that  Is.  no 
money  should  pass,  but  the  credit  could  be  used  in  this  country 
for  the  purchase  of  much-needed  airships,  supplies,  and  munitions. 
Think  about  this,  my  gentle  listeners.  Let  me  have  your  reac- 
tion. Write  me  your  views,  addressed  to  this  station  or  to  me 
in  Washington.  President  Roosevelt  might  well  follow  the  example 
of  Jefferson  and  purchase  another  type  of  Louisiana. 

Reports  have  reached  \is  of  the  unspeakable  horrors  inflicted 
by  the  Nazi  troops  dominated  by  the  flendlsh  Hitler.  They  have 
made  it  a  point  to  drive  thouiands  of  pitiful  refugees  in  front  of 
them.  They  forced  them  to  go  along  certain  designated  roads  and 
the  Nazi  troops  advance  alongside  the  refugees.  The  latter  act 
as  a  sort  of  shield  for  the  Nazis.  Gestapos  disguised  themselves 
as  refugees  and  mingled  with  them  and  prevented  them  from  com- 
municating with  each  other  or  with  the  French  or  the  English. 
It  Is  said  that  the  columns  of  these  unfortunates  made  easier  the 
German  advance.  The  Allies  dared  not  shoot  down  these  refugees. 
When  a  certain  objective  was  reached,  the  command  would  be 
given  and  the  Nazi  troops  mowed  down  scores  of  these  homeless. 
They  were  also  bombed  by  Nazi  planes.  The  Nazis  lifted  the 
bodies  of  these  refugees  and  piled  them  high  as  barricades  or  left 
the  bodies  In  huge  masses  to  Impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
This  unspeakable  brutality  bears  out  the  message  that  Sumner 
Welles  brought  back  with  him  from  Europe.  He  conferred  with 
Goering.  who  said  that  Hitler,  to  gain  his  obJecUves,  would  smash 
every  known  precept  of  humanity. 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 


A  LETTER  AND  TWO  DECLARA-nONS  OF  LOYALTY  TO  UNITED 

STATES 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  and  two  declarations  of  loyalty. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  Is  said  against  the  aliens  and 
when  some  would  legislate  against  them  as  a  class  merely 
because  a  few  might  be  disloyal.  It  Is  very  enlightening  and 
comforting  to  receive  such  commimicatlons  as  these.  These 
people  are  to  be  complimented  for  their  very  clear  statement, 
which  should  set  at  rest  any  further  discussion  on  this  point 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

SCNK  AND  LiNX  FlSHZEMENS  UNION   OF  SaN   PEOEO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif..  June  5,  1940. 
Hon.  Lzz  E.  Geter, 

Congressman.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Sis:   This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  compli- 
mentary  letter    of   May   31.    1940.    In    regard    to    our   declaration   of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America  which  has  been  publicly 
announced  through  the  press. 

At  our  general  meeting  held  on  the  16th  day  of  May  1940  a  mo- 
tion was  carried  unanimously  by  the  membership  to  instruct  the 
secretary  to  publicly  issue  said  declaration,  to  clarify  all  mis- 
leading propaganda  against  the  alien  fishermen  on  false  grounds  by 
some  so-called  professional  patriots  and  as  to  the  doubt  of  ques- 
tionable loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Japanese  extractions. 

We  have  approximately  730  membership  in  our  union,  composed 
of  aliens  and  citizens,  the  aliens  who  have  resided  in  this  country 
for  number  of  years  and  have  raised  children  who  are  citizens  by 
birth,  supported  by  ti^em  for  livelihood  as  you  know,  and  are  all 
law-abiding  peoples. 

As  It  is  already  stated  in  the  San  Pedro  News  Pilot.  I  am  a 
citizen  by  birth,  served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  last 
World  War  and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  employed  in 
the  United  States  Post  Office  at  Hawaii  for  11  years,  served  as  a 
secreury  of  the  Republican  Precinct  Club.  Second  Representative 
District  for  8  years,  and  was  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
the  board  of  supervisors  from  west  Hawaii  in  the  year  1934. 

Kindly  rest  assured  that  as  long  as  I  am  here.  I  will  look  into  all 
matters  of  alien  controversy  or  Investigations  as  to  the  subversive 
group  of  suspicious  persons,  and  will  be  the  first  one  to  report  to 
the  Government  authorities  should  I  discover  any  persons  who  are 
dttrimental  to  our  beloved  country  for  Immediate  arrest. 

I  am  enclosing  our  declaration  and  one  from  the  Nisei  (second 
generation — citizens)  Fishermen's  Club  of  the  Pacific  which  is  our 
fraternal  organization,  two  copies  for  your  reference. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  past  favors  rendered  to  the  people 
and  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  in  this  matter,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

KiNZO  Wakatama,  Secretary. 

Seine  and  Line  Fishermen's  Union  or  San  PEuao. 

Terminal  Ifla-r.d,  Calif. 

DECIjUIATION   of  loyalty   to  TIIE  united   states   of  AMERICA 

Knov)  All  Men  by  Theae  Presents: 

That  this  is  to  publicly  announce  and  declare  ourselves  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  event  of  her  emergency  for 
national  defense. 

All  the  membership  of  the  Seine  and  Line  Fishermen's  Union  cf 
San  Pedro.  Terminal  Island  Branch.  Terminal   Island.  Calif.,  ccm- 
posed  of  alien  and  citizen  fl.=hermen.  Jointly  cooperate  and  stand  by 
I    with  the  Government  policy,  to  which  we  are  tremendously  obli- 
gated. 

We  will  hereby  assure  full  support  and  render  service  to  this 
country  upon  demand  at  all  times. 

KiNZO  Wakayama. 
Secretary  for  the  Membershi-p  of  the  Seine  and  Line  Fisher- 
ermen's    Union   of   Termxixal   Island  Branch,   San   Pedro, 
Calif. 
Dated  May  17.  1940. 
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I         NisET  FisimucEN's  Club  or  the  Pacific. 
I  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

declaration  of  loyalty 

Know  .All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  we.  the  members  of  the  Nisei  Fishermen's  Club  of  the 
Pacific.  Terminal  Island.  Calif.,  an  organization  composed  of  all 
citizens  of  Japanese  extraction  by  birth,  do  hereby  declare  our- 
relves  that,  in  the  event  of  emergency  of  our  beloved  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  will  stand  in  rank  and  file  to  defend 
this  country  and.  furthermore,  will  cooperate  and  uphold  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  faithful  and  loyal  citizens. 

We  will  be  at  service  on  demand  to  furnish  the  fishing  vessels 
which  have  been  chartered  for  fishing  purposes  to  the  Government 
Immediately  upon  lequcst. 

Ted  Sucimoto,  President. 

Mat  17.  1040. 


Wanted— A  M^tary  I*olicy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF   MASSACHUSK'ITS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1340 


ARTICLE  BY  MAJ.  GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Wanted — A 
Military  Policy."  by  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  the  distin- 
guished military  expert,  which  suppwrls  the  contention  which 
I  have  -submitted  many  times  to  the  Senate,  namely,  that  we 
must  have  a  military  policy  thoroughly  devclcprd  and  well 
thought  out  if  all  the  money  we  are  appropriating  is  to  be 
expended  intelligently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  "york  Herald  Tribune  of  June  7.  1940] 

WANTED A  MILITARY   POLICY 

I      (By  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

We  have  Just  had  a  terrible  object  lesson 

We  have  seen  two  great  and  rich  powers  taken  by  surprise, 
defeated  in  the  first  battle  of  a  great  war  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  the  gravest  Jeopardy  by  another  power  far  their  inferior  in 
material  and  human  resources,  but  far  their  superior  in  immediate 
striking  force 

We  are  a  great  and  rich  power,  too.  We  have  even  greater  re- 
sources, material  and  Industrial,  than  elllirr  of  the  defeated  ones. 
But  we  are  weak  when  It  comes  to  the  translation  of  those  resources 
Into  flghilni;  fcirces.  and  we  are  weak  very  largely  because  wo  have 
no  coordinated  plan  for  defending  ourselves.  Of  course,  the  Army 
has  plans,  and  the  Navy  has  plans.  There  Is  even  a  makeshift 
affair  called  a  Joint  board,  which  occasionally  gets  together  and 
does  a  little  collective  planning;  but  its  members  are  all  busy  men 
with  many  other  prcs.sing  duties.  Nowhere  is  there  an  organiza- 
tion or  an  agency  which  ha.<!  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  consider  the 
broad  general  outlines  of  our  national  defense  as  a  whole. 

What  wp  need  i.s  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
military  policy  (using  the  word  "military"  in  its  broadest  sense) 
which,  taking  into  account  otu"  geographical  position,  our  resources, 
our  needs  and  the  character  of  our  people,  our  relations  with  other 
powers  and  our  vital  interests,  will  form  the  basis  for  all  our 
organization  and  expenditure  for  national  defense. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  policy  now.  or  anything  resembling  one. 

We  have.  It  Is  true.  Just  chosen  certain  men  to  plan  the  industrial 
basis  for  nur  armed  strength,  to  organize  our  resources  to  provide 
the  material  of  war;  but  we  have  not  chosen  men  to  plan  how  this 
material  Is  to  be  u.<'ed.  how  our  armed  forces  are  to  be  organized. 
what  purposes  they  are  to  serve — in  a  word,  what  we  mean  to 
defend,  can  defend,  must  defend — and  how  best  to  drfend  it.  Such 
planning  falls  rather  within  the  province  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor, 
ana  the  diplomat  than  within  that  of  the  Industrialist,  the  econ- 
omist, and  the  politician.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  voting 
of  great  sums  of  money  nor  the  organization  of  material  and  indus- 
trial resources  will  serve  to  keep  tis  secure  unless  the.se  moneys, 
these  resources  are  translated  into  fighting  forces,  and  unless  these 
forces  are  of  such  size  and  are  so  designed,  ba.sed,  and  organized 
as  to  give  full  support  to  our  foreign  policies  and  protection  to  oiu- 
vital  interests, 

A  single  example  will  make  this  clear.  We  are  now  learning  from 
the  war  In  Europe  certain  most  valiiable  lebsous  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  air  power  In  war. 


Tet  we  have  no  existing  permanent  means  of  making  a  continu- 
ing and  comprehensive  study  of  this  subject.  The  Army  can  report 
on  Its  own  views,  but  there  will  usually  be  divergencies  of  opinion 
as  between  the  General  Staff  and  the  Air  Corps;  the  Navy  can 
report  on  its  particular  problems  relating  to  air  power,  but  this  is 
only  part  of  the  picture.  What  we  must  know  Is  Just  what  part 
air  power  is  going  to  plav  in  the  whole,  broad  set-up  of  our  de- 
fenses, what  it  can  do.  what  it  cannot  do.  What  happens  now  Ls 
that  the  President  in  determining  Eicecutlve  policy,  or  con>'res- 
slonal  committees  In  maklr.g  appropriations,  must  weigh  half  a 
dozen  different  recommendations  and  assertions  and  make  decisions 
which  may  be  vital  to  the  safety  cf  the  country  without  the  benefit 
of  the  sort  of  well  -  weight  d  professional  study  and  advice  which 
they  should  have  at  their  disposal. 

Surely  it  Is  clear  as  crystal  that  while  losing  no  time  In  making 
a  start  toward  the  creation  of  Instruments  of  war.  we  should  als<i 
lone  no  time  In  determliung  upon  a  military  policy  which  shall  walk 
hand  In  hand  with  all  other  elements  of  state  policy,  in  close  and 
mutual  support  Such  coordination  1»  the  secret  of  the  German 
successes;  It  is  also  the  secret  of  our  own  national  security  In  the 
midst  of  a  troubled  wi  rid. 

We  have  never  had  a  true  military  policy  In  all  our  history,  we 
have  hastily  and  wastefuUy  built  up  Improvised  defense  forces 
after  we  started  to  fight,  have  somehow  won  through  without 
dlsasli^r.  and  then  have  Immediately  allowed  thc«e  forces  to  fall 
into  decay  until  we  are  confronted  with  a  fret^h  emergency.  We 
can  no  longer  do  this  with  safety.  Improvised  forces,  whether 
land.  sea.  or  air.  are  worse  than  useless  in  modern  war.  We  must 
stand  or  fall  on  what  we  have  when  the  war  starts,  both  in  ma- 
chines of  war  and  trained  men.  The  time  limits  of  mod'-rn  war 
have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  no  longer  opportunity  to  \iiT<X 
our  loins  after  war  has  begun.  Unless  we  ran  learn  these  lessons, 
so  terribly  taught  by  Immediate  events,  we  shall  perish,  and  we 
shall  deserve  to  p)erlsh. 

We  must  plan,  and  plan  now.  to  meet  imminent  danger,  im- 
mediate emergency;,  but  we  must  do  more  than  that.  We  must 
plan  for  the  future  "of  America  ae  well  as  for  the  present;  for  tlie 
safety  of  our  children,  as  well  as  for  our  own.  We  mtLst  set  up  a 
permanent  plannlns?  agency,  which  shall  be  concerned  wltli  the 
defense  of  the  state,  now  and  for  the  future,  and  which  shall 
command  such  a  measure  of  public  confidence  as  to  assure  its  own 
permanence. 

We  might  call  this  agency  the  College  of  National  Defense.  It 
should  be  composed  of  a  group  of  the  most  able,  widely  experi- 
enced, and  progressive  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  best  career  men  from  the  State  Department,  and  at 
least  one  top-flight  economist.  In  the  beginning,  the  staff  should 
be  somewhat  larger  (because  of  the  Imminence  of  danger  and  the 
tremendous  amount  of  pioneer  work  to  be  done)  than  It  need  be 
later.  To  assist  in  this  work,  we  should  call  to  the  aid  of  the 
staff  the  best  and  brightest  of  ovir  younger  officers,  at  first  to  work 
as  a-s-^istants,  later  on  in  annual  classes  as  students  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  Army  or  Navy  War  Colleges,  or  after  completing 
certain  special  courses. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  College  of  National  Defense  should  be 
to  advise  the  President  In  his  constitutional  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  Its  first 
Job,  the  formulation  of  a  military  policy.  It  should  prepare 
special  reports  as  the  President  might  require  on  specific  subjects. 
Its  help  and  advice  should  be  available  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  which  are  concerned  with  national  defense.  It  should 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  new  Council  of  National 
Defense,    and    with    the   State.   War,   and   Navy   Departments. 

In  Initiating  this  plan,  we  can  do  little  more  than  select  the  very 
best  men  available,  on  the  ground  of  experience.  Intelligence, 
courage,  and  proven  ability,  and  say  to  them; 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  a  blank  check.  Ycu  may  call  In  to  assist 
you  or  to  consult  with  you  any  officers  of  the  armed  services  you 
need,  any  officer  of  the  Foreign  Service,  any  civil  servant  of  the 
Government.  You  may  have  any  money  you  require  for  research, 
travel,  technical  advice,  and  clerical  help.  Every  Item  of  Informa- 
tion In  possession  of  any  Government  agency  is  at  your  disposal. 
Time  is  of  vital  importance,  that  direction  may  be  given  to  our 
efforts  and  our  expenditures  What  is  required  is  a  military  policy 
lor  the  United  States  and  detailed  plans  to  implement  that  policy." 

Of  course,  huch  a  policy  and  such  plans  would  not  be  static  and 
lifeless  things.  Constant  revision  of  detail  would  be  esfential. 
Firmness  in  principle,  flexibility  in  detail  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions would  seem  the  soundest  approach  to  the  problems 

One  great  and  tremendous  advantage  would  be  immediately 
gained— the  support  of  that  public  confidence  which  can  be  the 
cnly  secure  foundation  for  any  continuous  program  of  national 
defense.  But  to  Insuie  this  the  caliber  of  the  men  chosen  to  direct 
the  college  of  national  defense  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
either  of  their  ability  or  their  devotion.  Fortunately,  we  have  such 
men.  Wc  have,  for  example.  Admiral  William  D  Leahy  (retired), 
lately  Chief  of  N.^val  Operations,  and  before  that  commander  in 
chief  of  the  battle  force,  whose  gifts  of  character.  Intellect,  and 
experience  can  be  far  bftter  employed  to  his  country's  benefit  in 
a  time  like  this  than  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  We  havp  Lt  Gen. 
Huph  A  Drum,  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  American  Army 
in  the  World  War,  and  has  since  been  commandant  of  the  Com- 
maxid  and  General  Staff  School,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  executive 
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secretary  of  the  Baker  board  for  the  coordination  of  our  aviation 
policy  We  have  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  M.  Andrews,  former  commending 
general  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  now  In  a  position 
Of  great  responsibility.  It  is  true,  as  assisUnt  chief  of  staff  for 
operations  and  training,  but  whose  knowledge  of  modern  air  forces 
and  capacity  for  clear  thinking  could  be  made  of  even  greater 
service  There  arc  others  of  no  less  merit  and  ability  In  the  Army. 
Navy  Marine  Corps,  and  Foreign  Service.  Let  a  group  of  such  men 
as  these  be  given  full  freedom,  time,  money,  and  help.  This  is  no 
moment  for  precedent  or  for  politics. 

We  are  going  to  spend  immediately  »5.000.000.000  for  the  national 
defen.=e  We  are  going  to  spend  other  billions  In  the  future  These 
are  large  sums,  but  we  do  not  begrudge  them.     They  are  needed. 

Let  us  however,  make  sure  that  for  each  dollar  spent  we  get  a 
dollar's  worth  of  national  security.  Let  us  spend  a  little  of  this 
money  In  planning  how  to  spend  the  rest.  This  will  pay  us  rich 
dividends— In  economy  and  In  safety  and  as  an  Investment  in  the 
future  of  America.  ^.  ^   »     j 

We  are  fortunate  In  that  we  have  a  little  time  In  which  to  do 
these  things:  but  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  better  we  plan  now 
the  less  of  our  freedom  we  shall  have  to  give  up  in  order  to  be 
sale. 


Warren  G.  Harding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  at  Marion.  Ohio,  on  June  9.  at  a  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  ex-President  Warren  G.  Harding.  This  service  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Lodge  of  Elks,  and 
sponsored  by  the  State  officers  of  the  Elks.  It  was  supported 
and  participated  in  by  the  Elfcs  lodges  of  Ohio.  President 
Harding  was  a  member  of  the  Marion  lodge  of  Elks.  He  was 
made  a  member  50  years  ago.  All  those  members  of  that 
lodge  who  are  yet  living  and  who  were  taken  in  when  he  was 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  This  meeting  was  held  at  the 
beautifxil  Harding  Memorial  Moniunent  erected  at  Marion 
in  honor  of  their  illustrious  former  citizen. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  brother  Elks,  and— as  President  Harding  was  so 
fond  of  saying — my  fellow  covmtrymen,  this  service  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  those  of  you  who  were  neighbors  and  friends  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Harding  to  show  how  highly  you  esteemed 
them.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  these  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  Elks  fraternity  to  show  how  proud  we  are  to  feel  and  to 
know  that  we  were  closely  bound  to  Mr.  Harding  by  ties  of  fra- 
ternal obligation  and  fraternal  affection.  It  gives  all  of  us  a  grand 
opportunity  to  prove  our  devotion  to  our  country  and  Its  institu- 
tions and  our  loyalty  to  the  flag  by  showing  proper  respect  for 
one  of  our  country's  most  illustrtoTis  dead. 

A  nation's  standard  of  civilization  Is  accurately  tested  by  the 
customs  of  the  people  as  they  show,  or  fall  to  show,  proper  respect 
for  their  dead  Veneration  for  the  tomb  and  reverence  for  their 
dead  were  characteristic  of  the  strong  nations  of  earliest  history. 
This  simple  Inclination  of  these  unlettered  ancients  to  keep  fresh 
the  memories  of  their  dead  Is  unmistakable  proof  that  the  natural 
Instincts  of  man  cry  out  for  the  eternal  companionship  of  these 

he  loves. 

"Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
.    That  life  Is  ever  lord  of  death. 

And  love  can  never  lose  Its  own!" 


And  with  the  hymn  writer  let  xis  say: 

••There  Is  a  scene  where  spirits  blend. 
Where  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend." 

The  people  of  Marlon  performed  no  small  task  when  they  as- 
sumed and  carried  out  the  colossal  task  of  raising  this  beautiful 
memorial  to  the  honor  of  their  most  distinguished  citizen.  This 
beautiful  edifice  and  its  grandeur  symbolizes  the  respect  which  the 
American  people  feel  for  one  of  their  statesmen. 

In  all  generations  nations  have  erected  monuments  as  proof  of 
their  love  and  affection  for  their  honored  dead.  No  nation  has 
surpassed  ours  In  this  respect.  All  over  our  land  a  thankful  people 
have  recorded  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  in  literature,  in  art,  in 


song,  and  In  enduring  bronze  and  granite.  The  choicest  treasure  of 
an  Individual  who  has  lived  right  Is  his  memory  cf  his  life  s  ex- 
periences—"A  good  name  Is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 
The  greatest  wealth  of  any  nation  Is  Its  national  memories.  When 
Greece  was  richest  In  treasures  her  greatest  treasure  was  her  cul- 
ture When  Rome  ruled  the  world  her  richest  treastu^  was  that 
which  held  her  empire  together— law  and  government.  The  na- 
tlonal  memories  of  our  country  are  richer  than  cur  mines  of  gold, 
our  flelda  cf  corn,  or  our  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Our  national 
memories  are  more  ennobling  than  our  great  cities  filled  with  \he 
treasures  of  art  and  the  trophies  of  war.  In  these  days  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  our  national  memories,  which  Inspire  our  patriotism. 
are  a  safer  defense  for  the  RepubUc  than  our  strong,  efficient  armlea 
or  our  swtft,  magnificent  navies. 

ISSUES   IN    HARDING'S   CAMPAIGN 

The  administrations  of  all  of  our  Presidents  have  been  marked 
by   some   Important   and   distinctive    event   or   circumstance.      Mr. 
Harding's  administration  was  no  exception  In  this  respect.     Seme 
national  political  campaigns  have  been  waged  largely  on  a  question 
of  the  personality  of  the  candidates;   others  have  been  waged  on 
some  one  or   more    important   issue   while   the   personality   cf    Th3 
respective  candidates  mav  not  have  been  given  much  consideration. 
Not  since  the  da>-s  of  slavery  and  secession  was  any  campaign  waged 
more  completely  on  a  great  issue  than  was  the  Harding-Cox  cam- 
paign of  1920      The  Issue  of  that  campaign  was  a  profotind  one. 
The  leaders  of  one  of  the  parties  advocated  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  League  of  Nations.     Th-  opposite  party,  headed  by 
Mr.   Harding,   opoost-d   th''   entry  of   America   Into  the   League   of 
Nations.     Mr.  Harding  was  elected  on  that   Issue  by  probably  the 
greatest  vote  any  President   had  received  up   to  that  time.     This 
election  on  this  Issue  was  the  outstanding  event  connected  with  the 
Harding  administration.    There  are  few  people  who  would  not  agree 
that  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  people  were  right  at 
that  time.     Even  today  the  people  are  almost  unanimously  opfosed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  present  World  War  If 
the  same  can  t>e  avoided.    Hcd  our  country  entered  Into  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  no  doubt  would  have  been  required  to  act  as  the  big 
policeman  In  all  the  International  difficulties  that  have  arisen  and 
are  now  exemplified  by  the  Great  War.     Instead  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  the  great  World  War  did  more  to  dpstroy 
democracy  and  Christianity  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 
[        Soon  after  Mr    Hardlne's  entry  upon  his  duties  as  President,  he 
I    began  a  program  intended  to  encourage  peace  among  the  nations 
I    of   the   world.     In   his   administration   a  great   disarmament   con- 
1    ference  was  held  and  the  United  States,  in  keeping  with  her  prom- 
i    Ise  In  that  great  conference,  proceeded  to  disarm  and  did  destroy 
'    many  of  her  Ijattleships      Other  nations  did  not  keep  their  promise, 
either  In  spirit  or  In  truth.     The  Hughes  Disarmament  Conference, 
at  that  time  hailed  as  a  great  success,  long  since  has  parsed  into 
Ineffectiveness.     The    Kellogg    Peace    Treaty,    signed    by    practically 
every  nation  In  the  world,  has  long  since  been  broken  and  thrown 
upon  the  scrap  heap,  and  the  League  of  Nations  Is  itself  Impotent. 
In  spite  of  all  these  failures  of  nations  to  keep  their  promises  and 
in   spite   of   the    great    conflagration    which    threatens    to    destroy 
the  world,  history  will  give  to  Mr.  Harding  and  his  adrrtlnlstratlon 
credit  for  having  taken  a  gigantic  step   In  the  right  direction.     It 
would  seem  that  national  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  and  human 
nature  Is  yet  too  perverse  for  the  world  to  hope  for  world-wide 
and  everlasting  peace.     Mr.  Harding  was  a  man  of  peace,  but  ap- 
parently the  peoples  cf  the  world  were  not  yet  ready  to  fulfill  the 
Biblical  prophecy  that   the  time  would   come  when   nations  would 
beat    their   swords   into   plow.shares  and   their   sj>ears   Into  pruning 
hocks  arul  that  war  would  be  no  more. 

Within  this  beautiful  tomb  lies  the  remains  of  a  man  who  served 
In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  during  the  last  World  War.  He  knew 
the  cross  currents  that  the  great  war  set  In  motion.  He  knew 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  natloaa 
Involved,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  knew  how  profound  and 
sincere  was  the  desire  of  the  people  that  no  longer  should  the 
world  be  scourged  with  war. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  excerpts  from  his  Inaugural  address  that 
win  give  you  a  fair  appraisal  cf  Mr.  Harding  as  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Listen  as  we  hear 
him  say: 

"The  recorded  progress  of  otir  Republic,  materially  and  spiritually, 
in  Itself  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  inherited  policy  of  nonlnvolve- 
ment  In  Old  World  affairs.  Confident  of  our  ability  to  work  out  (jur 
own  destiny,  and  Jealously  guarding  our  right  to  do  so.  we  seek 
no  part  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the  Old  World." 

The  following  language  should  convince  anyone  that  the  United 
States  was  sincere  in  her  desire  to  cooperate  for  world  peace: 

"We  crave  friendship  and  harbor  no  hate.  But  America,  cur 
America,  the  America  bullded  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  inspired 
fathers,  can  be  a  party  to  no  permanent  military  alliance  It  can 
enter  Into  no  political  commitments,  nor  assume  any  economic  obli- 
gations, which  will  subject  our  decisions  to  any  other  than  our 
own  authority." 

He  appraised  accurately  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  reference 
to  big  armies  and  navies,  and  said : 

"We  are  ready  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
great  and  small,  for  conference,  for  counsel;  to  seek  the  expres.sed 
views  of  world  opinion:  to  recommend  a  way  to  approximate  dis- 
armament and  relieve  the  crvishlng  burdens  of  mUitary  and  naval 
establishments." 
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He  welcomed  the  countries  of  the  world  to  Imitate  America  when 
he  said: 

"When  the  governments  of  the  earth  shall  have  established  a 
freedom  like  our  own  and  shall  have  sanctioned  the  pursuit  of 
peace  as  we  have  practiced  It.  I  believe  the  last  sorrow  and  the 
final  sacrifice  of  international  warfare  will  have  been  WTitten 

"We  shall  give  no  people  Just  cause  to  make  war  upon  us;  we  hold 
no  national  prejudices;  we  entertain  no  spirit  of  revenge;  we  do  not 
hate;  we  do  not  covet;  we  dream  of  no  conquest;  nor  boast  of 
armed  prowcs.*-. 

"If,  despite  this  attitude,  war  Is  again  forced  upon  us.  I  earnestly 
hope  a  way  may  be  found  which  will  unify  our  Individual  and 
collective  strength  and  consecrate  all  America  materially  and 
tplrltually." 

With  reference  to  preparedness,  he  spoke  kindly  but  firmly  when 
he  said : 

"I  wish  for  an  America  no  less  alert  In  guarding  against  dangers 
from  within  than  it  is  watchful  against  enemies  from  without.  Our 
fundamental  law  recognizes  no  class,  no  group,  no  section;  there 
must  be  none  in  legislation  or  administration. 

•  If  revolution  insists  upon  overttirnlng  established  order,  let  other 
peoples  make  the  tragic  experiment.  There  Is  no  place  for  It  In 
America.  When  world  war  threatened  civilization,  we  pledged  our 
resources  and  uur  lives  to  its  preservation;  and  when  revolution 
threatens,  we  unfurl  the  flag  of  law  and  order  and  renew  our 
ccnsecration." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  must  have  loved  his  country. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  President  Harding  died  while  serving 
his  country.  He  was  a  martyr  to  this  strenuous  and  exacting 
service.  , 

I    TOMB  OF  UNKNOWN   SOLDirR 

Another  Important  event  transpired  during  Mr.  Harding's  admin- 
istration, and  although  It  did  not  have  in  itself  any  great  political 
or  economic  problem,  still  It  was  so  ftUl  of  human  Interest  that  It 
was  then,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  great  event  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  ptn^ple.  Millions  of  people  since  the  days 
of  Harding  have  already  f(jund  their  way  to  Arlington  Cemetery  and 
have  stood  in  awe  as  they  realized  that  In  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  lies  the  body  of  a  young  man  whose  Identity  Is  known  but 
to  God.  As  they  watch  the  sentry  In  his  rhythmic  march  back  and 
forth  all  day  long  their  hearts  are  moved  and  they  think  the  best 
thoughts  of  which  they  are  capable.  So  long  as  people  have  respect 
for  government  and  honor  those  who  have  given  up  their  lives  for 
the  jjerpetuation  of  constitutional  government,  that  long  will  the 
people  visit  this  shrine  of  American  patriotism  and  pay  their 
tribute  of  respect  to  those  who  have  given  up  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  their  cotintry  and  will  dedicate  themselves  more  thoroughly 
to  the  causes  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

When  Mr.  Harding  dedicated  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
he  was  at  his  best.  He  made  a  great  speech.  The  occasion  gave 
his  kindly  nature  a  chance  to  empty  Its  fountains  of  love  and 
sympathy 

Let  us  appreciate  Mr.  Harding's  sentiments  honestly  and  take 
him  at  his  word  when  we  listen  to  what  he  said  in  that  great 
speech      Here  It  Is: 

"This  American  soldier  went  forth  to  battle  with  no  hatred  for 
any  people  in  the  world,  but  hating  war  and  hating  the  purpose 
of  every  war  for  conquest.  He  cherished  our  national  rights  and 
abhorred  the  threat  of  armed  domination:  and  in  the  maelstrom 
of  destruction  and  suffering  and  death  he  fired  his  shot  for  llt)era- 
tlon  of  the  captive  conscience  of  the  world." 

Likewise  he  must  have  been  sincere  when  he  said: 

"Ours  are  lofty  resolutions  today,  as  with  tribute  to  the  dead  we 
consecrate  ou»s«'lves  to  a  better  order  for  the  living.  With  all  my 
heart.  I  wish  we  might  say  to  the  defenders  who  survive,  to  mothers 
Who  sorrow,  to  widows  and  children  who  mourn,  that  no  such  sacri- 
fice shall  be  a.'^ked  regain" 

And  again  he  said : 

"Hundreds  of  mothers  are  wondering  today,  finding  a  touch  of 
solace  in  the  possibility  that  the  Nation  bows  in  grief  over  the 
bcdy  of  one  she  bore  to  live  and  die.  if  need  be.  for  the  Republic" 

He  was  expressing  the  hope  that  was  in  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can when  he  said : 

•As  we  return  this  poor  clay  to  Its  mother  soil,  garlanded  by  love 
and  covered  with  the  decorations  that  only  nations  can  bestow.  I 
can  sense  the  prayers  of  our  people,  of  all  peoples,  that  this  Armis- 
tice Day  shall  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  lasting  era  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  among  men." 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Harding's  prophecy  was  tragical.  The  cruelties 
cf  those  in  ancient  times  who  studiously  attempted  to  outdo  each 
other  In  acts  of  human  cruelty  do  not  compare  In  total  to  the  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  and  civilians  who  have  been  outraged  and  killed  as 
the  result  cf  the  actions  of  the  madmen  of  Europe  In  the  past  lew 
weeks 

The  millions  who  have  visited  the  Tomb  cf  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  the  millions  yet  to  ccme  who  will  visit  and  will  read  the  beau- 
tiful Inscription  thereon  will  know  that  President  Harding  dedi- 
cated the  monument  and  expressed  the  sentiments  that  are  em- 
bodied In  the  beautiful  Inscription: 

■  Here  rests  In  honored  glory  an  American  soldier  known  but  to 
God." 

My  friends,  and  especially  my  Brother  Elks.  President  Harding 
had  the  social  qualifications  that  made  him  a  great  fraternallst. 
We  are  proud  of  his  membership  in  otir  organization.  One  of  the 
finest  compliments  that  could  be  paid  to  any  man  Is  carried  on 


the  literature  of  one  of  your  civic  organizations  here  In  Marlon  and 
It  Is  especially  appropriate  In  its  application  to  Mr  Harding: 
"Loved  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best"  is  a  great  tribute.  e8i>c- 
clally  when  it  comes  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

THE  n-AO 

All  over  the  land  the<*  June  days  communities,  societies,  and 
fraternal  organizations  are  observing  Flag  Day.  The  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  EHks  by  its  ritual  makes  It  compulsory  upon 
the  local  lodges  everywhere  to  observe  Flag  Day  with  appropriate 
services  I  think  this  Is  the  only  fraternal  organization  among  the 
great  fraternities  of  the  land  that  compels  this  observance.  It 
shall  not  be  my  purpo.se  to  enter  upon  a  eulogy  of  the  American 
flag.  These  stirring  times,  however,  encourage  one  In  that  direc- 
tion. The  toast  of  this  great  American  fraternity  to  the  great 
American  flag  cannot  be  surpassecl  for  beauty  of  language  or  accu- 
racy of  description.  E^^ery  Elk  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  an 
Elk  swells  with  pride  when  he  hears  the  Ellks"  Toast  to  the  Flag. 
Let  me  recite  it  to  you: 

"The  gentle  breeze  with  lingering  caress  kisses  the  folds  of  no 
flag  that  can  compare  with  It  In  beauty.  There  Is  no  such  red  In 
budding  rose,  falling  leaf,  or  sparkling  wine;  no  such  white  In 
April  blos.som.  crescent  moon,  (.'r  mountain  snow;  no  such  bine  in 
woman's  eye.  ocean's  depths,  or  heaven's  dome,  and  no  such  pagean- 
try of  clustering  stars  or  streaming  light  In  all  the  spectrum  of  the 
sea  and  sky." 

My  friends,  dees  the  American  flag  mean  as  much  to  us  as  a  people 
as  It  did  In  pioneer  days  or  as  It  did  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War? 
In  those  days  the  patriots  were  not  more  patriotic  than  the  patriots 
of  today  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  hundreds  today 
in  our  country  who  do  not  respect  our  flag  In  the  pioneer  days 
there  were  few,  If  any.  There  were  few  even  20  years  ago.  At  least. 
I  do  not  remember  up  until  about  20  years  ago  of  ever  having 
heard  or  seen  anyone  anywhere  speak  or  act  disrespectfully  of  our 
flag  or  of  the  country  for  which  it  stands.  Since  then  I  have  been 
shocked  at  what  I  have  heard  and  seen.  In  my  work,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Immigraticn  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  was  a  member  of  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  inves- 
tigate subversive  activities,  I  saw  and  heard  many  things  that 
caused  me  to  wonder  why  we  were  not  more  strict  In  this  respect. 
You  can  Imagine  the  shock  that  any  true  American  would  receive 
to  hear  men  sneerlngly  state,  as  I  have  heard  while  cross-examining 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  that  If  given  a  choice  between 
.service  upholding  the  American  flag  and  service  upholding  the  red 
flag  cf  communism  they  would  take  the  side  of  the  red  flag  of  com- 
munism. This  has  occurred  more  than  once  In  my  experience. 
For  more  than  a  dozen  years  I  have  spoken  at  many  places  over 
this  country,  calling  attention  to  this  situation.  I  felt  then  that  I 
was  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist  crying  In  the  wilderness  and  that 
many  thought  that  I  was  unduly  alarmed.  But  today  we  see  men 
who  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  called  communism  holding  high 
places  In  our  Government.  Tliey  will  probably  not  openly  speak 
against  the  American  flag,  but  they  are  dissatisfied  with  American 
Institutions  and  they  conspire  with  those  who  would  change  our 
form  of  government  and  do  it  overnight.  The  "flfth  column"  has 
been  at  work  In  America  for  years,  and  there  Is  more  than  one  kind 
of  a  "flfth  column."  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  education  and  our 
refinement,  but  skillful  propagandists  have  reached  Into  our  schools. 
Into  our  clubs.  Into  our  fraternities,  and  into  our  churches  In  a 
most  clandestine  manner.  I  am  glad  that  the  people  are  awaken- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  no  consideration  and  no  quarter  will  be  given 
to  those  who  restrict  their  Americanism  by  any  conditions  or  res- 
ervations whatsoever.  I  know  that  I  am  loyal  to  my  country,  and  I 
think  every  other  person  should  know  his  own  conscience.  Those 
who  have  the  least  disloyalty  in  their  natures  or  In  their  make-up 
should  be  watched  and  investigated,  and.  if  necessary,  liquidated. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  In  an  expression  of  these  senti- 
ments. I  am  for  free  speech  but  I  am  not  for  free  treasonable 
speech.  I  am  for  free  press  but  not  for  such  filthy,  unpatriotic, 
and  un-American  stuff  as  is  flooding  our  papers  and  the  mails 
written  by  those  who  would  give  their  lives  to  see  our  land  of 
liberty  fail  before  the  forces  that  scoff  at  righteousness,  defame 
Christ,  and  deny  God  Almighty. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  read  to  you.  and  give  you  my 
version  of  a  few  lines  of  a  familiar  old  jxjem: 

"When    Freedom,    from    her    mountain    height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there: 

She  mingled  with   Its  gorgeovis  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  Its  pure,  celestial  white 

With  streaklngs  of  the  morning  light." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  ua. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  tis!" 

CONCLUSION 

My  friends,  on  behalf  of  this  great  fraternity  under  whose 
auspices  we  are  here  gathered  today,  let  me  thank  those  respon- 
sible for  this  meeting,  and  thank  those  who  have  given  us  their 
presence  and  efforts.  And  let  mc  say  that  we  appreciate  your 
presence  thus  honoring  a  great  American,  and  honoring  the  flag 
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of  the  greatest  country  In  the  world,  and  honoring  yourself  by 
being  here.  My  friends,  let  us  together  salute  the  flag  In  the 
service  of  which  President  Harding  died  a  martyr  to  his  duty,  and 
let  U8  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  by  reciting  In  unison: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
It  Btands— one  Nation,  indlvlsable  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
•"Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us!" 
•  •  •  •  • 

*an  the  beauty  of  the  miles 

Christ  was  bom  across  the  seas 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom 

That  transflgxurea  you  and  me. 
Ab  he  fought  to  make  men  holy 

Let  us  fight  to  keep  men  free." 


Aid  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28>,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER.   OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able  radio  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  June  9.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  still  boar  the  vivid  scars  of  a  battle 
fought  In  312.  In  that  battle  Onstantlne  the  First  pained  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  for  the  western  world  Prom  the  eventful 
issue  of  that  battle  flowed  the  fresh  waters  of  a  new  stream  of 
learning,  culture,  and  beauty,  which  bathed  ETurope  In  a  new  and 
dynanuc  spirit. 

In  732.  Charles  the  Hammer.  In  what  Is  now  Prance,  hurled  back 
the  unchristian  masses  of  Abdur  Rahman — and  the  world  re- 
mained a  Christian  world. 

In  Prance  today  another  battle  rages.  That  battle,  too.  holds 
In  Its  bosom  the  same  Issue:  Shall  EXirope  and  the  western  world. 
your- world  and  my  world,  still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  religion  or 
shall  the  pagan  gods  of  Woden  and  Thor  take  the  seat  of  our 
Jehovah? 

At  the  beginning  of  Oodly  time.  Moi^s  on  Mount  Slnal  took 
Jehovah's  commandments  and.  as  they  were  then  Inscribed  upon 
tablets  of  stone,  they  have  since  been  Impressed  deep  Into  the 
consciousness  of  the  civilized  wor^i.  Now.  more  than  the  Philis- 
tines of  the  ancient  world,  has  the  German  Fuehrer  challenged  these 
commandments — challenged  the  first  commandment  of  a  sovereign 
God.  the  second  commandment  that  dignifies  man. 

This  Issue,  too.  will  rise  out  of  this  battlt.  Shall  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments still  live  as  the  basic  code  of  a  God-fearing  world,  or 
shall  pagan  fantasy  and  racial  vanity,  by  an  apostates  sword, 
dethrone  them? 

Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  stirred  the  world  with  this 
straightforward  declaration;  "That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
that  among  those  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Do  men  have  liberty  as  an  inalienable  right?  Is  freedom  the 
Inheritance  of  all?  That  issue,  too.  will  be  settled  by  the  crash  of 
tanks,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  heroic  bravery  of  dying  boys 
clinging  to  every  clod  of  civilization's  soil  in  France  at  this  very 
hour. 

Our  standard  of  living,  the  kind  of  house  we  live  In.  the  sort  of 
"food  we  eat.  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  picture  show,  the  theater,  the 
automobile,  the  travel  we  enjoy — that.  too.  out  of  the  strange 
complexity  of  modern  life  will  be  determined  by  that  battle,  the 
roar  of  which  so  touches  the  heart  of  the  world  that  we  can  almost 
hear  it  here,  as  its  drama  thunders  through  the  consciousness  of 
the  earth. 

The  amount  of  money  we  take  from  public  welfare,  education, 
housing,  the  restoration  of  our  soil,  the  replenishment  of  our  for- 
ests, from  disabled  veterans,  dependent  mother  and  child,  from  the 
unemployed  begging  for  the  chance  to  work— that,  too.  Ls  an  issue 
In  the  outcome  of  this  struggle.  For  all  America  knows  that  we 
cannot,  rich  as  we  are.  carry  Incalculable  burdens  of  armament, 
build  illimitable  ships,  guns,  airplanes,  trucks,  tankft,  au  bases, 
forts,  without  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 


The  taxes  we  pav.  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  moderately  well-to- 
do — that.  too.  awaits  the  outcome  of  this  bloody  contest.  The  debt 
Umlt  has  already  been  lifted  without  cereniony.  New  taxes  are 
now  In  process  of  Imposition  We  have.  In  the  Senate  In  the  lust 
3  weeks,  voted  appropriations  approaching  $5  000.000,000  It  is 
not  a  question  any  longer  of  how  much  money  to  appropriate  It 
is  merely  a  question  cf  what  Is  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  turn 
out  Instruments  of  defense  for  our  people  and  our  world. 

Whether  your  son  must  grow  up  to  be  a  soldier,  whether  the 
Reserves,  the  National  Guard  are  called  into  service;  whether  con- 
scription, maybe,  comes  back  to  take  a  man  from  every  hou.'sehold; 
whether  great  citizen  armies  shall  again  man  the  borders  of 
America's  defense;  that  too,  Is  being  fought  out  by  those  who  have 
laid  their  bodies  and  laid  their  lives,  their  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
love  they  had  for  their  beloved  in  the  pathway  of  Hitler's  cruel  mili- 
tary machine,  as  it  lumbers  ruthlessly  on  toward  the  heart  of  Prance, 
the  heart  of  democracy,  and  the  heart  of  religion. 

Whether  this  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  be  the  land  In  which 
men.  nourished  in  the  vigorous  atmosphere  of  freedom,  shall  reach 
through  the  persistence  of  their  peaceful  pursuits,  the  greatest 
heights  man  has  ever  reached,  almost  the  hlirtop  of  mans  dreams,  or 
whether  this  hemisphere  shall  be  profaned  by  the  hell  of  war  and 
preparation  for  war  by  the  Infiltration  or  'fifth  columns"  or  Trojan 
horses,  by  sabotage,  by  fomented  s'rlfe.  this  also,  they  die  for  in 
Prance  tonight.  Por  that.  too.  will  be  determined  by  the  hand 
upon  which  the  dove  of  victory  shall  eventually  light. 

I  have  spoken  no  fantasies.  I  have  spoken  facts  I  have  not 
been  a  dreamer  In  seeing  these  unhappy  issues  I  have  been  a  realist, 
speaking  as  well  as  I  know  how.  painful,  ugly.  Irresistible  fact. 
Pilled  as  my  heart  has  been  with  the  evil  forebodings  of  the  future. 
If  the  last  democracy  except  ours  Is  criished  and  disarmed  and 
made  a  Hitler  vassal.  I  have  for  the  last  3  weeks  l>ecn  begging 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  we  act  now  to  aid  the  Allies  in 
methods,  short  of  war.  to  crush  Hitler  in  Europe  and  to  keep  the 
spread  of  war  from  America's  shores 

Every  word  I  have  said,  I  have  said  as  an  American,  thinking  first 
and  always  of  my  country.  If  I  knew  that  America  could  continue 
to  be  the  America  into  which  you  and  I  were  born,  the  America  that 
we  know  now,  the  America  in  which  we  had  hoped  to  die.  I  should 
not  hazard  any  risk  or  call  upon  my  colleagues  for  any  action  m  a  war 
3.000  miles  away,  even  if  it  contained  an  Issue  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  decent  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  I  am  not  unaware  of  my 
duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator,  to  think  only  of  my  country 
and  Its  safety,  as  against  the  welfare  of  every  other  people  or  person 
in  all  the  world.  But  when  I  know  what  a  terrible  ordeal,  hew 
much  sacrifice  of  blood  from  the  holy  homes  of  America  is  being 
borne  on  the  wings  of  inexorable  Time  toward  us,  if  we  alone  must 
stand  against  dictatorship  or  submit  to  the  mailed  fist  of  Hitler, 
which  shall  criish  every  sentiment  we  cherish,  if  it  did  not  take  our 
soil.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  high  office  I  hold  if  I  did  not  speak 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  troubled  heart  th»  convictions  which 
move  me. 

When  the  American  people  thought  the  American  Senate,  by 
unanimous  vote,  was  granting  every  requested  appropriation  for 
the  national  defense  and  therefore,  was  doing  all  In  its  power  in 
the  most  effective  way  to  defend  America,  I  offered  a  resolution, 
which  said  in  substance,  that  the  President,  as  our  trusted  leader 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  should  be  author- 
ized to  sell,  at  a  fair  price,  for  cash,  and  delivered  in  this  country, 
to  the  Allies,  such  war  planes,  parts  and  equipment  as  could  bo 
spared  without  imperiling  our  own  defense,  with  the  right  In 
the  President  to  replace  such  stocks  from  equipment  of  the  same 
character  In  the  process  of  construction  In  the  factories  of  this 
country  for  the  Allies  and  which  could  soon  be  delivered. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  voted  down  this 
resolution  12  to  1  They  said  it  would  violate  International  law. 
I  answered  Hitler  had  murdered  International  law.  as  he  has  mur- 
dered the  sons  of  neutral  Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark.  Norway, 
Luxemburg  and  the  unoffending  sons  of  every  other  victim  of  his 
unprovoked  aggression.  I  said  that  the  conscience  of  the  world 
would  not  Ic'  a  man  whose  hands  were  bloody  with  the  death  of 
decency  the  world  over  claim  the  benefit  of  a  decent  code  of  con- 
duct prescribed  for  and  by  the  decent  peoples  of  the  world  And  I 
said  that  the  Sir  John  Simons,  the  Chamberlains  and  the  Baldwins 
and  all  the  others  who  waited  and  quibbled  about  legalistic  terms 
bore  upon  their  souls  the  terrible  price  their  peoples  have  had  to 
pay  for  their  blindness.  And  I  said  further  that  the  one  hope 
there  was  of  international  law  ever  coming  back  to  the  councils 
of  men  was  to  strike  down  the  hand  of  Hitler,  who  had  substituted 
force  for  law  the  world  over. 

Later  I  offered  an  amended  form  of  that  resolution,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Kellogg  Pact,  under  which  Hitler's  Germany,  the  United 
States  of  America.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  other  victims  of  the 
Nazi  invasion  in  E^urope  had  renounced  In  solemn  terms  war  as  an 
Instrument  cf  national  policy,  and  that  If  we  gave  aid.  short  of  war. 
In  the  mild  form  that  I  had  suggested,  to  our  fellow  signatories 
to  this  solemn  pact,  against  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  another 
signatory  to  this  recipiocal  covenant,  we  should  rather  be  uphold- 
ing than  breaking  down  International  law  and  the  most  sacred  form 
of  international  agreement-treaties  among  nations.  By  tills  reso- 
lution I  proposed  to  allow  the  President,  in  his  dlscreticn.  when  he 
could  do  so  without  Imperiling  the  national  defense,  to  sell  oth-  r 
Instruments  oX  war  wiuch  might  belong  to  tlus  country  to  the 
Allies. 
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Again  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  2, 
struck  down  this  hope. 

Finally  I  proposed  yet  a  third  resolution,  which  is  now  upon 
the  table  In  the  Senate.  In  which  I  called  on  the  Congress  to  back  up. 
with  their  confidence  and  suppwrt.  the  President  in  exercising  the 
authority  that  he  new  has,  under  existing  law.  to  give  aid.  short  of 
war  to  the  Allies  by  the  transfer  of  airplanes  and  other  war  ma- 
terial. Of  course.  I  pointed  out  the  existing  law  that  permitted 
him  to  exercl.se  the  power  which  he  is  now  exercising,  as  all  of 
you  know,  and  knowing,  applaud.  The  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  charged  with  the  defcr.se  of  our 
countr>-.  knows  that  the  best  way  to  strike  down  danger  Is  where 
danger  is.  and  that  the  best  way  to  destroy  a  tiger  is  In  his  lair 
and  not  after  he  springs. 

The  President  knows  and  you  and  I  know  that  It  takes  4  years 
to  build  a  battleship.  2  years  to  build  a  cruiser  or  destroyer.  1  year 
to  build  a  bomber.  He  knows  that  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  keep  the  war  and  the  enemy  away  from 
the  Westtrn  Hcmifphere  we  have  over  43.000  miles  of  coast  line  to 
defend,  from  Iceland  in  the  Ncrth  Atlantic,  around  the  coast  of 
North.  Central,  and  South  America  to  the  Horn,  and  thence  along 
the  western  i-hore  of  our  continent  to  Alaska  He  knows  that  there 
are  two  oceans  and  that  our  Navy  is  in  the  Pacific  only. 

He  knows  that  a  dominant  Hitler  would  not  wait  for  us  to  estab- 
lish naval  and  air  bases  in  South  America;  for  us  to  mobilize  and 
train  a  great  army  for  the  South  American  countries;  to  build 
armies,  navies,  air  corps,  and  coast  defenses  fcr  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere; to  clean  out  the  cancerous  "fifth  columns'  which  have 
eaten  into  the  vitals  of  every  nation  on  this  continent.  He  knows  that 
It  Is  closer  from  Africa  to  the  bulge  cf  South  America  by  far  than 
from  the  I'liited  States  to  the  same  point;  that  there  is  more  than 
fear  to  sustain  the  probability  that  the  dictatorships  of  the  world 
are  already  working  In  close  and  Intimate  collusion  as  part  of  an 
evil  scheme  to  dominate  the  wide  world. 

If  we  were  engaged  In  war,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  use  our  forces  to  the  best  advantage. 

Under  existing  law,  therefore,  when  the  President  allows  the 
trade-in  of  an  old  airplane  for  a  new  one  of  latest  design,  the  ex- 
change of  old  guns  fur  the  newest,  he  Is  making  the  wisest  and 
best  use  possible  of  our  armament,  while  at  the  same  time,  dlmtn- 
Ishlng  the  burden  of  armament  upon  the  back  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  count^^■  by  the  allowance  he  gets  for  the  older  materials 

The  President  has  already  taken  the  action  the  law  allows  him 
in  these  respects  I  Imagine  tomorrow  the  St>nate  will  reverberate 
with  criticism  against  him  from  those  who  refuse  to  see  the  larger 
Interest  of  our  safety  and  security. 

I  have  been  heartened  Immensely  by  the  thousands  of  tele- 
grams, the  many  more  thousands  of  conscientious  letters  which 
have  poured  in  to  me  and  to  other  Senators  from  every  nook  and 
crannv  of  our  country,  from  rich  and  poor,  farmer  and  laborer, 
man  and  woman -from  the  troubled  heart  of  America.  I  leel  In 
what  has  come  from  the  homes  and  factories  and  the  farms  of 
America  in  this  crucial  time,  a  new  spirit,  a  resurgence  of  the 
spirit  that  always  lies  und-^r  the  outer  crust  of  the  American  people. 
It  Is  the  spirit  of  Grd-f earing,  patriotic  men  and  women  who  love 
their  church,  whatever  it  be.  who  love  their  country  and  its  Insti- 
tutions I  feel  something  of  that  same  sentiment  that  moved  the 
pioneers  and  those  who  fought  not  only  for  liberty  In  the  Revolu- 
tlonarv  War.  but  for  Ireedom  in  the  Civil  War,  for  the  deliverance 
of  the' Cubans:  the  .spirit  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war  of  1914 
to  1918.  when  another  German  military  machine,  which  spoke  of 
treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  and  who  aimed  at  the  mastery  of  the 
world,  rai.sed  Its  ugly  head  the  first  time. 

The  response  of  our  people,  and  the  response  I  know  our  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  give  to  the  President  and  to  communicate 
to  the  Congress,  all  that  I  have  felt,  moves  me  to  breathe  the  wcrds 
cf  that  song  which  has  so  stirred  the  devotion  of  our  people,  "God 
Bless  America.  My  Home.  Sweet  Home." 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN,  OF  MINNESOTA 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  2Si.  1940 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.<:ouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Pepper],  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.  MintonJ.  the  address  delivered  on 


the  same  evening  at  the  Willard  Hot^l.  Washington.  D.  C.  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  LundeenI. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  October  1939  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  wa«  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  It  was  said  that  the  Neutrality 
Act  was  helping  Hitler — a  rather  strange  statement  to  be  miule  by 
admlnLstratlon  leaders  who  wrote  the  bill  and  placed  It  on  the 
statute  books. 

EMBARGO    DEBATE 

They  said  we  must  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  war  materials 
so  that  we  could  be  neutral  and  keep  out  of  war.  Yet  these  same 
people  today  who  talked  about  neutrality  then  are  now  In  con- 
sternation and  lanlc  over  German  victories  and  demand  all  the 
arms  aiid  ammunition,  warships,  and  guns  in  our  possession  for  the 
Allies — a  blank  check  for  the  use  of  the  worlds  two  greatest 
empires.    A  strange  brand  of  neutrality. 

While  wc  were  debating  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  bases  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  last  Thursday  we  learned  that  the  President  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  right  to  furnish  fighting  planes  for  hla 
favorites  In  the  second  World  War. 

STRIPS  us  OF  OUR  FIGHTING  PLANES 

In  one  breath  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  we  have  no  adequate 
defense  and  that  he  needs  five  or  ten  billion  dollars  to  provide  real 
defense,  and  In  the  next  breath  he  strips  us  of  our  fighting  planes, 
guns,  and  war  materials  and  proposes  to  send  thousands  of  guns, 
millions  of  rifles  and  thousands  of  planes  to  the  dearly  beloved 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  India 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  Damaged,  deteriorated,  and  obsolete  war 
materials  are  not  acceptable  to  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  a  death 
grapple  with  a  sclentiflc  mil'tary  people.  The  Empire  demands  the 
finest  and  best,  most  poweiful  and  destructive  weapons  of  war  in 
our  possession.  Anything  less  than  that  Is  useless  and  would  prove 
only  an  encumbrance  and  lead  to  sure  and  certain  defeat. 

BEST  BOMBEHS  BEING  RELEASED  TO  THE  BRITISH  KING 

I  make  the  charge  that  our  best  bombers  and  our  finest  aircraft 
are  being  releasi'd  for  service  to  the  British  King.  There  is  no  use 
to  camouflage  this  bloody  business  Into  which  we  are  being  led. 
step  by  step,  into  final,  total  war. 

Crusading  for  war  by  helping  the  Allies  with  everything  short  of 
war  is  sham  and  camouflage.  Short  of  war  means  long  on  war. 
Short  of  war  puts  you  into  war,  involves  the  Nation  in  empire 
Intrigues  and  leads  our  hopeful  youth  into  the  bloody  shambles  of 
European  battlefields.  That  Is  the  certain  and  Inevitable  tragic 
end  to  It  all. 

WASHINGTON    AND    NEUTRALrTT 

George  Washington  said: 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  ai.d  excessive  d'sllke 
for  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 

one  side."  „  ,  ». 

These  are  the  words  of  our  first  and  greatest  President.  If  I  have 
to  choose  between  Roosevelt  and  Washington,  I  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

Sundays  papers  prominently  display  General  Pershing's  de- 
mand for  compulsory  military  training— that  is,  conscript icn.  It 
gives  great  space  to  Pershing's  demand  for  unlimited  American 
arms  supplies  for  his  Allies  of  World  War  days. 

He  asserted  the  Allies  are  "fighting  a  war  for  civilization."  and 
are  "holding  our  front  line"  I  take  this  to  mean  that  unlimlUd 
arms  sales  to  the  Allies  means  all  the  guns,  all  the  ships,  all  the 
war  planes,  all  the  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  other  war  material 
the  Allies  can  lay  their  hanos  on  by  means  of  their  cwn  m  iney  or 
by  means  of  credit,  which  it  Ls  now  proposed  we  extend  them  as  we 
did  in  the  first  World  War. 

UNLIMITED    ARMS    AND   WAR    SUPPLIES  TO   THE  ALLIES 

If  we  give  unlimited  arms  and  war  supplies  to  the  Allies,  how  are 
we  goin"  to  train  our  own  Army.  With  corn.stalks  and  broom- 
sticks? Is  there  any  Americanism  In  such  a  foreign-minded  pro- 
posal? ,      .    . 

Of  course.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Sir  John  J  Pershing,  knighted 
by  the  King,  should  make  this  demand  upon  America. 

Tlie  United  States  cannot  afford  to  give  or  sell  any  of  Its  equip- 
ment. Army  experts  point  to  the  shortage  of  officers,  the  lack  of 
uniforms,  and  proper  equipment  for  the  American  Army.  They  say 
we  are  short  of  uniforms.  Yet  it  Is  proposed  that  we  give  these 
supplies  to  the  Allies  We  lack  .shoes,  blankets,  or  even  canteens 
for  these  men.  The  Army  Is  .short  of  guns  for  its  own  training 
purposes.  "The  sale  of  World  War  stocks  to  the  Allies  has  depleted 
even  outmoded  supplies"  The  press  reports  today  that  many  of 
our  rifles  have  been  recently  sold  to  the  Allies.  Further  than  that, 
these  experts  say  we  have  not  enough  military  stations  to  hotise  our 
conscripts,  that  there  Is  a  shortage  in  uniforms  and  lenta. 

SEVEN  EILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  DEFENSE  IN   7  TEARS 

■Dien  »'hat  became  of  the  $7,000,000,000  we  appropriated  for 
defrnse  during  the  last  7  years? 

A  fine  state  of  American  defense.  Now  Congress  Is  asked  by  some 
people  to  give  unlimited  fupplies  to  Britain  and  Prance.  Who  Is 
there  that  places  the  foreign  soldier  before  the  American  soldier? 
Let  them  speak  now  before  it  is  too  late. 
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I  take  It  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  accepts  the  ^^^ice  ofKbv 
Prr  hire  and  that  he  Is  ready  to  foUow  him  in  unlimited  sales  Jo 
SrAlhls.  By  the  time  these  distinguished  gentleinen  get  through 
with  Uncle  Sam  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  ha^  his  shirt  lelt 

ir  that  18  an  American  policy,  it  is  cf  very  recerit  O'"*^*".   ^_,^„-, 
The  senator  maintains  that  aXter  Hitler  there  Is  no  l^jfj^f  "^^f^ 
law.  that  It  IS  scrapped  and  we  need  pay  no  further  attention  to 
treaties  or  conventions. 

ATTES    THAT    tJNCLE    BAM    WILL    HAVE    NO    GUNS 

May  I  say  that  after  Pepptr  Uncle  Sam  will  have  no  guns,  no  war- 
BhTps  no  ammunition,  no  airplanes,  nor  any  other  w«r  nKitermls— 
Jy^'lSra  has  poured  all  our  defenses  Into  the  lap  of  the  Briti:Ji 

King. 

Todays  Times-Herald  quotes  Lord  Lothian  as  follows. 
-BnrnsH   navt    k«m  ships— lothian    hints  at   hkavt  losses 
••PuisaLacH    Pa     June  8  — Oreat   Britain,  ruler  of  the   seas  for 
crn^SST^l"'  ne^d  of  naval  destroyers  as  well  as  airplanes  for  Its 
Sht^alnst  Germany,  Lord  Lothian.  British  Ambassador  to  the 

^'"•^i^  ?dr^fc^^"!^t''^X7  need,  destroyers  indicated  the 
Bntlsh  Navy  may  have  suffered  greater  losses  than  had  been  re- 

''"^•We'^nee^Thlps-naval  dcstroyer^as  much  as  we  need  planes.' 
Lord  I^iiS  sa  §  m  an  Interview  here  while  en  roate  to  Washlng- 
5^1^.  to  ad^e«  the  graduating  class  of  Washington  and  Jeflerson 

^•"^e  need  giuifi  too— antiaircraft  and  machine  guns.  We  lost 
almost  all^our  equipment  In  Flanders  and  the  Germans  now  have 
SS^many  ol  the  French  manufacturing  planu  In  the  north. 
around  Lille  '  " 

B«mSH  PEOPACAND.\ THE   "SEVENTH   COLCMN" 

Now  that  the  British  lord  hath  spoken.  It  is  up  to  us  to  comply 
with  6hl«  naval  destroyers,  fighting  planes,  and  other  war  mate- 
mi?.  aSS'  this  member  of  the  British  nobility  Is  t^o  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Well  it  s  a 
S^  thing  that  Wa.<=htnEtcn  and  Jefferson  w-.re  not  there  to  chal- 
lenge the  power  of  British  propaganda 

And  this  Is  all  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

It  «ems  to  me  that  the  nations  which  are  referred  to  as  democra- 
ci«  are  emplre^world-wid?.  far-flung  empires.  France  is  an  em- 
pue  That  empire  has  been  won  by  conquest  and  aggression.  The 
swords  of  the  French  imperialists  are  dripping  with  b^ood.  They 
hl^^ulred  their  territory  by  aggression  That  empire  extends 
into  AMa.  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  not  European  alone,  it  is 
lw:rld-wide.  France  Is  an  empire  won  by  aggression  and  war  and 
evervonc  knows  it.  or  should  know  it.  and  Its  territory  exceeds  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  1.206,000  square  miles. 

THE    rAR-FLtTNC    EMPHIE    OF    BRITAIN 

Th^  records  show  that  Great  Britain  extends  over  13.302,000  square 
mUes"  of  this  earth— more  than  four  times  the  area  and  extent  of 
"r  nighty  America.  The  far-flung  empire  of  Britain,  scattered 
over  onl-third  of  this  mighty  earth,  upon  which  thesun  never  se^ 
was  won  bv  ageression  and  war.  It  was  won  by  bloodshed,  won  by 
swc-ds  dipped  into  the  blood  of  nations  now  enslaved  by  that 
Lpire:  aidyet  we  hear  Senators  and  Representatives  talk  about 
diefending  th^-  'democracies."     If  that  be  democracy.  God  save  the 

''°A^thony  Eden  said  on  the  state  of  British  democracy  In  1928: 
-We  have  not  got  democratic  government  today  We  never  had  it. 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  to  honorable  members  cppo.site  that  we 
shall  never  have  it  What  we  have  done  In  all  the  progress  of 
reform  and  evolution  of  politics  is  to  broaden  the  basis  of 
oligarchy." 

LTT    us    SAVE    DEMOCRACY     HERE 

We  have  a  democracy  here  Let  us  save  that  democracy  Let 
U";  attend  to  our  own  affairs  and  preserve  and  protect  our  own 
DeoDle    including  our   12.000.000  unemployed. 

If  we  enter  another  destructive  World  War.  democracy  may  dis- 
appear from  the  earth  We  may  scrap  our  own  institutions.  We 
mayruln  the  work  that  our  fathers  and  founders  laid  down  In 
this  country,  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  which  it  Is  our 
sacred  duty  to  uphold,  and  which  we  are  sworn  to  uphold. 

DEFENDING    BLOODY    AND    AGGRESSIVE    EMPIRES 

I  am  weary  of  hearin>?  about  defending  democracies  which  are 
nothing  but  bloody,  ag^re^slve  empires,  which  hold  hundreds  of 
mrilons  of  enslaved  people  under  their  Imperial  rule.  We  are 
stlil  nunjlng  our  wounds  from  the  H^t  war  "to  save  the  world  for 
democracy."  We  are  still  trying  feebly  to  collect  billions  of  unpaid 
war  debts  which  the  debtors  solemnly  promised  to  pay  but  never 
paid-  and  yet  they  have  the  nerve  to  come  over  here  to  us  now 
and  ask  us  again  to  defend  their  democracies-democracies   Indeed! 

America  should  not  support  or  adopt  any  scheriie  of  loreign 
Dclicy  whether  In  the  form  of  treaty,  alliance,  or  league,  which 
bind.'  the  United  States  to  help  maintain  or  Impair  the  territcrial 
mtegrlty  or  the  social,  eccnomic.  or  poliUcal  institutions  of  other 

*^°Th2e  are  the  prlrrlples  which  I  am  firmly  convinced  furnish  our 
people  and  our  GoverJimcnt  the  safest  and  wisest  nile  of  conduct 
E^£e  i^esent  grave  emergency.    I  have  full  faith  that  they  are 


LTT  us   PERFECT  THIS   HAVEN    OF  LIBEKTT 

s'^v.,  i^o^-r  "  «•'' "iuRNC-  \% 'will  "no\  7r:^°'^z, 

'"AS;?rt<-.*?',"'"w"t,  It  ,cro»  the  .kle.     Proclaim  It  to  .11  tb. 

rtsarlflcl^mfr    honor'  to    glut    your    ambuion.     Ycu    shall    not 
^cS  the  American  people  upon  a  cross  of  kings. 


Why  I  Am  An  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    J    REUBEN  CLARK.  Jb. 

Mr  KING  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Chauncey  P.  Overfield.  secretary  cf  the  Utah  Soaety  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  my  State.  enclosin'Z  a  copy 
of  an  address  delivered  over  station  KSL.  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah  on  May  29  last  by  Hon.  J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.Jormer 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  on  the  sub- 
ject Why  I  Am  An  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Clark's  address  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record.  ^      ^  ,     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

J.  rt  o?  ^'S.^^oi.^^:^^^nc^rr;:^'Xc^^'i^^ 

tv,L^istmc?"parrte    branches,   each   mutually    independent    of 
the  other  "'th  no  p^wer  of  delegation  or  appropriation  of  rights 

or  DOwers  bv  any  one  to  or  from  any  other.  

I  am  an 'American  because  I  bi^Ueve  that  government  must 
derive  its  lust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  and  that 
S-anchcs  if  government  and  officers  shall  have  such  powers  and 
such  only  as  shall  oe  given  by  the  people:  because  I  ^el'^^^  that 
the  as-umptlon  bv  branches  of  government  or  by  officers  of  rights 
or  D^wc^  not  specifically  conferred  upon  them  Is  usurpanon. 
and  tJcruse  Imp^chment  or  oth^r  trial  lies  against  any  officer 
who  so  usurps  rights  or  powers  not  specifically  conu  rred. 

I  am  an  American  because  I  bchev,-  in  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  self-government  and  because  I  believe  In  a  tvdtrHl 
^•stem  of  government  which  ketps  local  affau-s  In  the  hands  of 
local  covernments.  ,  ^.  ». 

I  am  an  American  because  I  believe  In  a  bill  of  rights  which 
Places  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  lawful  government  certain 
matters  affecting  -life,  I'.oerty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
soeciftcallv  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  the 
rlKht  of  f'ee  speech  and  a  free  press,  the  right  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  petition  government,  and  the  right  to  gain  and  hold 
property  without  molestation  except  by  due  process  of  law. 

I  am  an  American  l>ecause  under  our  form  of  government  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  have  made  a  progress  never  before 
mauo  by  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  an  equal  time  during 
the  Whole  period  of  recorded  history. 

I  am  an  American  becau-^e  standards  of  life  and  of  living  of 
the  entire  American  people  are  far  beyond  those  enj.  yed  by  any 
other  people  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  either  now  or  at  ariy 
other  time,  which  is  a  living  testimony  and  evidence  of  the  kindly 
beneficence  of  our  free  institutions. 

I  am  an  American  because  this  Nation  has  no  scheme  or  plan 
of  conquest,  because  It  ha*  a  respect  for  the  t^h  oI  other  people* 
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and  of  other  nations,  because  It  promotes  Justice  and  honor  In 
the  relationships  of  nations,  because  It  loves  the  ways  of  peace 
as  against  war,  as  shown  by  the  repeated  peaceful  adjustment  of 
Us  own  international  disputes,  t)ecause  it  has  conquered  the  land 
greed  which  s*}  afflicts  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  demonstrated 
in  Cuba  and  the  Phllippfnes. 

I  am  an  American  because  my  country  abolished  slavery  after 
it  had  b«-come  deep-rooted  and  because  men  still  are  free  to 
work,  and  are  secure  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  their 
labor. 

I  am  an  American  because  I  firmly  and  earnestly  believe  that 
the  C()n.«;tltution  is  an  inspired  document  designed  by  cur  Maker 
to  set  up  a  government  which  would  make  sure  and  secure  the 
rit;hts  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  particularly  the  right 
of  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship. 

I  am  an  American  because  I  l)elleve  that  the  destiny  of  America 
Is  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  liberty  and  free  institutions,  and 
that  its  t>wn  pracnce  and  enjoyment  of  thrse  blessings  shall  be 
to  the  world  a  beacon  light  which  shall  radiate  its  influence  by 
ptaceful  means  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
uplifting  of  all  humanity. 


Connecticut  Democratic  State  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11  ilegislativc  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON    FRANCIS  T.   MALONEY.   OF   CONNECTICUT 


Mr,  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  brief  addre.ss  which  I  made  at  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention held  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  June  3.  as  I  accepted 
renomination  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bfe 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  is  beyond  my  gift  of  expres.slon, 
and  a  feeling  of  humility  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to 
explain.  I  accept  the  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  If  there  Is  a  way  that  I  can  properly  show  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  confidence  and  friendship,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  may 
best  do  it  by  my  conduct  m  the  coming  campaign  and  In  the  Con- 
gress, If  I  am  reelect4-d  With  a  continuation  of  your  cooperation, 
and  the  a.vsistance  of  the  people  of  our  State,  whom  I  have  .^ome 
reason  to  believe  approve  my  record.  I  am  confident  of  reelection. 
I  renew  my  fec|u.^st  for  your  help,  and  I  ask  the  support  cf  every 
man  and  woman  In  Connecticut  who  believes  that  I  have  the 
qualities  and  the  experience  and  character  that  are  so  necessary 
to  men  who  serve  In  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 

I  shall  not  now  review  my  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
shall  do  It  as  occasion  provides  the  opportunity  In  the  days  ahead. 
With  my  record  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  because  it  always 
seems  that  we  should  be  doing  more — but  of  my  record  I  am  proud, 
for  there  Is  not  a  thing  I  have  done  that  I  would  now  undo,  nor 
a  vote  I  have  cast  that  I  would  now  recall 

I  continue  to  have  the  same  great  pride  In  the  leadership  of 
President  Roos«'velt  that  I  had  when  that  leadership  saved  the 
Republic  In  the  financial  and  economic  panic  in  1933 

I  likewl.se  have  a  pride  in  the  accompll.shments  of  our  party 
during  these  long  and  uncertain  years,  and,  while  we  have  made 
mistakes,  I  am  confident  that  we  have  tho.se  qualifications  of  lead- 
ership so  vital  In  these  days  of  world-wide  darkness. 

We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  political  campaign  that  will  call 
for  the  best  that  men  possess  The  seriousness  of  the  times  de- 
mands an  e*;pecial  care  of  what  we  say,  for  of  greater  Importance 
than  our  political  success  Is  the  need  for  a  national  unity  of 
pij-pose  Fulfillment  of  that  need  requires  a  self-discipline  and 
fairness  and  toleration  The  campaign  should  be  contested  upon 
the  record  and  devoid  of  animosity  and  jjersonalltles.  On  my  rec- 
ord I  am  willing  to  rest  my  case. 

Si'veral  years  ago.  when  first  nominated  for  public  office.  I  stated 
In  a  speech  of  acceptance  that  I  had  no  greater  hope  or  ambition 
than  that  my  public  service  would  reflect  a  credit  upon  myself 
and  mv  family  .and  those  who  voted  for  me  From  that  day  until 
this  hour  there  h.-is  been  no  increase  or  lessening  of  my  ambition. 


Men  elected  to  public  office  must  ever  be  mindful  that  their 
duty  is  to  all  of  the  people,  and  that  In  the  Congress  men  are  the 
representatives  of  every  person  within  their  constituencies  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  neglected  that  thought  or  duty,  and  without 
he.siiancy  I  respectfully  ask  for  the  supp<~>rt  of  all  of  the  people 
of  my  State  who  feel  that  I  have  the  qualifications  which  they 
believe  are  necessary  In  their  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Taking  the  o.ath  of  a  Senator  seems  to  bring  a  humility  that  Is 
complete,  and  Is  a  solemn  reminder  of  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
And  now-  as  I  approach  the  end  of  my  term — 1  am  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious,  that  those  who  oppose  us,  or  whoever  opposes  me.  open 
the  record  and  call  the  roll. 

I  shall  ask  that  he  or  they  point  out  what  was  wrong  or  what 
he  or  they  would  do  differently.  I  shall  ask  If  there  is  a  man  or  a 
group  or  class  on  whom  I  cast  disfavor  or  for  whom  I  showed  especial 
favor  My  references  are  the  working  people  of  my  State — be  they 
the  people  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  and  the  manufacturers. 
ar:d  the  bankers,  and  the  veterans,  and  those  who  temporarily  know 
or  have  known  the  distress  of  unemployment  I  <  fTer  these  refer- 
ences with  confidence  because  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  the 
obligations  cf  my  trust  without  a  thought  to  race  or  creed  or  color 
or  politics.  I  very  clearly  understand  that  the  p>eople  of  my  State 
have  given  me  an  honor  that  comes  lo  few  men  in  any  generation, 
and  In  my  rffoVt  to  convince  them  of  my  appreciation  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  enouch  hours  In  any  day  If  I  am  reel<'Cted — and  I 
expect  lo  be — I  shall  ask  Gods  continuing  help  and  direction  in  a 
work  that  is  difficult  at  best-  -and  Impo.sslble  without  Hi.s  help 

In  this  brief  and  simple  speech  of  acceptance  I  make  little 
mention  of  politics  and  less  of  issues  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  tem- 
perate and  careful  and  lair  In  what  I  have  to  say  In  the  month.s 
ahead  Indeed,  much  of  what  men  now  say  will  be  drowned  by  the 
thunder  of  war.  We  are  living  In  compartments  of  days,  and  no 
political  opinion  can  be  firmly  fixed,  no  suggestion  or  fear  can  be 
regarded  as  too  fantastic,  and  no  Idea  scorned  Men  .seeking  public 
office  must  pretty  much  be  Judged  by  their  past  and  their  record — 
as  Patrick  Henry  declared  "the  future  must  be  Judged  " 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  an  hour  of  world  crisis  and  peril  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  "take"  men  who  are  untried  and  who  have 
given   no  evidence  of  their   Industry,   integrity,  and   Judgment. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  saddest  periods  of  history  In  the 
years  Just  b*>hlnd  us  we  witnessed  the  liorsemen  of  distress  and 
despair  In  the  form  of  du.st  storms,  hurricane,  drought,  and  flood. 
As  a  powerful  Government  we  went  to  the  aid  of  those  afflicted. 
Just  as  we  went  to  the  aid  of  tho.se  affected  by  unemployment  and 
s.ckness  and  otherwi.se  in  great  need  By  so  doing  we  strength- 
ened our  national  Jionor  and  brightened  our  national  armor. 

In  the  effort  to  do  good  the  shock  troops  of  righteousness  some- 
times trespassed  on  posted  land  In  the  embargoes  again.st  unfair 
practices  a  little  harm  accompanied  great  good,  but  out  of  the 
experiences  we  grew  stronger  and  we  came  to  know  each  other 
better.  A  little  while  ago  we  had  suppo.sed  the  worst  was  behind 
us  and  that  we  were  approaching  social  and  economic  tranquillity. 
And  then,  out  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  skies,  came  the 
crack  of  guns  and  the  smoke  clouds  of  war  The  world  rushed 
Into  a  period  of  madness  that  has  brought  tens  of  thousands  of 
orphaned  children  and  another  generation  of  broken-hearted 
widows  and  gold-star  mothers  We  find  much  of  the  world  about 
us  torn  by  paganism  and  barbarism,  and  lighted  only  by  fla.shing 
guns  and  burning  homes.  Hate  has  magnified,  and.  paradoxical 
as  it  seems,  love  ha.s  intensified.  This  war  is  the  opposite  of  the 
way  of  life  which  God  directed,  but  God  gave  men  an  irrevocable 
free  will  and  the  charge  to  work  out  their  salvation 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  don't  believe,  that  this  is  the  end  of 
religious  civilization.  I  want  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  we 
are  more  likely  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  world  mad- 
ness. These  men  of  ignoble  ambition  and  with  a  lust  for  power 
will  cnc  day  find  their  worlds  come  crashing  about  them. 

Amidst  all  of  the  .sadness  and  misery  and  the  seemingly  endlesa 
sorrow  and  despair  stands  the  United  States — the  last  great  and 
powerful  dwelling  place  or  light  and  understanding.  It  seems  that 
we  are  about  to  be  called  upon  to  lead  the  way  back,  th<?ugh  how  or 
when  we  shall  do  it  only  God  yet  knows.  We  do  know  that  we  must 
be  strong — that  none  will  dare  insult  or  attack  us — and  so  strong 
that  we  can  destroy  any  that  might  be  that  crazily  ambitious. 
Not  only  mu.st  our  arms  and  our  Army  be  sufficiently  strong,  but  we 
must  be  spiritually  strong  and  completely  united  Hatred  must  be 
banished  and  ml.sundcrstandlng  erased.  Each  of  us  must  have 
the  help  of  each  other,  and  all  of  us  mti.st  have  the  help  of  God. 

As  a  nation  we  have  earned  the  right  to  peace,  and  we  have  been 
taught  to  love  and  respect  peace-loving  people  Tliose  in  distress 
and  suffering  tonure  and  terror  have  a  moral  call  on  such  aid  ay  we 
can  give  them  without  sacrificing  our  own  people  There  Is  a  call 
to  defend  God's  teachings  and  the  dignity  of  man.  May  God  give 
us  the  strength  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty  and  hold  forth 
a  strong  arm  of  help. 

May  we  ever  be  mindful  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  lessons  of  our 
own  founding  fathers  and  never  forgetful  that  for  ut  liberty  Is 
sweeter  than  life  Itself.  May  we  ever  cherish  the  Ideals  and  Insti- 
tutions and  traditions  of  the  early  patriots  who  made  It  possible 
for  ours  to  Ix-  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  May  we  keep  fal'.h  with 
them.     May  God  bless  America. 
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Nomination  of  Hon.  Francis  T.  Maloney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  JOYCE  SMITH  NOMINATING  SENATOR 
MALONEY  FOR  REELECTION 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Richard  Joyce  Smith,  a  distinguished  Con- 
necticut lawyer,  at  the  recent  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  Connecticut,  in  nominating  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Maloniy]  for  reelection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  Democrats  of  Connecticut  have  come  together  at  a  time  of 
utmost  gravity.  It  Is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  convention  without  giving  heed  to  the  dlfflcultlcs  and 
dangers  our  country  faces.  The  stirring  message  of  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Senate  uttered  here  last  night  has  made  a 
profound  Impression.  We  recognize  our  duty  as  Americans.  We 
accept  also  our  responsibility  as  the  party  in  whose  hands  has  been 
entrusted  the  Government  of  the  country.  Let  us  resolve  to  keep 
faith  with  our  fellow  citizens.  Let  us  establish  within  our  own 
ranks  a  united  front,  bent  only  upon  achieving  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  the  preservation  of  our 
people's  freedom. 

As  the  party  at  the  helm  In  these  critical  days  ours  is  a  gigantic 
responsibility.  But  we  have  much  to  work  with.  Within  the  past 
8  years  we  have  reconstructed  the  spirit  of  our  own  people  The 
state  of  the  Nation  would  have  been  less  secure  today  but  for  the 
courageous  leadership  of  our  great  and  able  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  He  alone  among  the  statesmen  of  the  world  has  properly 
appraised  the  growing  forces  of  aggression,  and  it  has  been  through 
his  clear  insight  and  his  resolute  will  to  act  that  during  the  past 
8  years  the  foundation  for  the  new  prograni  of  defense  has  been 
laid 

Behind  him.  In  support  of  him.  and  with  him  for  renoraination 
and  reelection,  a  solid  phalanx  of  citizens  once  more  Is  forming 
throughout  the  land      We  of  Connecticut  Join  that  phalanx  today. 

Connecticut  Democrats  owe  a  special  duty  to  the  President  at 
this  time  The  part  that  our  State  must  play  In  the  new  pro- 
gram for  national  defense  Is  vital  The  genius  of  our  people  for 
precise  craftsmanship  and  the  highly  developed  Industries  which 
our  skilled  artisans  have  made  possible  constitute  in  many  ways 
the  key  to  the  program.  If  Connecticut  falls  the  President's 
objectives  may  not  be  attained.  We  must  malce  certain,  therefore, 
that  Connecticut's  important  functions  shall  be  prosecuted  In 
full  harmony  and  in  complete  accord  with  the  patriotic  aims  of 
the  national  administration. 

Because  of  this  new  task.  It  Is  fortunate  that  we  had  already 
determined  to  nominate  our  candidate  for  the  Senate  at  this 
spring  convention  We  now  have  an  opportvinlty  to  exhibit  an 
early  and  a  continuing  solidarity:  to  begin  our  campaign  at  once 
and  to  prosecute  It  with  unremitting  vigor  for  victory  in  the 
fall — victory  not  only  for  our  own  party,  but  victory  for  a  leader- 
ship In  our  Government  that  will  Insure  strength  and  enlighten- 
ment for  our  national  undertakings. 

With  these  grave  problems  facing  us.  with  the  eyes  of  the 
country  watching  the  response  that  Connecticut  Is  to  make  to 
the  President's  call,  I  rise  with  pride  and  with  confidence  to 
renominate  ovir  able  senior  Senator.  F*rancis  Malonzy.  of  Meriden. 

What  Is  It  that  entitles  a  public  official  to  a  renewed  expression 
of  the  voters"  confidence?  What  Is  It  in  a  man  that  warrants 
his  role  as  lawniaker  In  a  democratic  country?  Certainly  during 
these  critical  times  no  one  sliculd  be  retained  in  oCBce  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  tests,  so  it  seems  to  me.  are  basically  three: 

Plrst.  The  candidate  must  be  a  thoroughgoing  American.  His 
mind  and  his  heart  must  be  imbued  with  an  abiding  faith  in  our 
country.  He  must  be  a  courageous  patriot,  prepared  to  take  an 
Irrevocable  stand  against  any  force  whether  from  within  or  from 
without  our  borders  which  may  threaten  the  life  of  the  Nation  or 
the  sacred  principles  of  American  liberty. 

Francis  Maix>nkt  preeminently  meets  that  test. 

Second.  By  his  public  acts  and  his  private  life,  the  candidate 
must  have  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  man  of  honor,  a  man  of  tho 
strongest  moral  fiber,  a  man  In  whose  breast  unceasingly  beats  the 
resolute  determination  to  be  honest. 

Francis  M.\lonet  preeminently  meets  that  test. 

And  Third  By  his  record,  by  his  accomplishments,  and  by  his 
convictions  steadfastly  held,  the  candidate  must  have  demonstrated 


not  only  his  ability  and  his  conscientious  scn.se  of  duty,  but  al»o 
his  understanding  of  the  needs  and  asplratlon.s  of  thoee  whom  he 
represents 

Francis  Malontt  preeminently  meets  that  test 
The  love  of  country,  the  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free 
government  which  the  career  of  Prank  Malo.net  exemplifies  are 
not  to  be  described  by  high-sounding  words  or  flamboyant  phrases: 
those  qualities  of  patriotism  are  too  much  a  part  of  the  man 
himself.  Every  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  discuss  problems 
of  government  with  our  senior  Senator  knows,  as  I  know,  that  In 
each  Issue  he  has  been  called  upon  to  face,  his  first  and  his  last 
concern  has  tjeen  the  ultimate  welfare  of  his  Nation  and  his  State. 
With  courage,  with  determination,  even  when  expediency  has 
seemed  to  point  another  way,  he  has  held  firmly  to  the  course 
dictated  by  his  patriotic  conscience.  Such  Is  the  man  whom  we 
Connecticut  Democrats  may  proudly  offer  to  the  Nation's  ser\'ice 
In  thla  hour  when  Americanism  must  be,  above  all  other  things, 
resolute    and   courageous. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  biefore  this  convention  on  the  personal 
character  of  Francis  Maloniy.  In  every  act  and  deed  of  his 
public  and  private  life  his  character  Is  eloquently  portrayed.  You 
may  go  back  to  his  own  city  of  Meriden.  as  I  have  done,  you  may 
talk  with  people  of  all  stations  of  life — those  who  knew  him  as  a 
boy.  working  hard  to  help  his  family — thoee  who  knew  him  In  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War-  those  wlio  have  been  associated  with 
him  In  business — those  who  have  been  for  him  and  those  who 
have  opposed  him  In  his  political  career — and  to  ail  of  them  the 
name  of  Francis  Malcney  is  an  honored  and  a  respected  name. 

Integrity  and  rectitude  may  be  virtues  with  their  own  compen.sa- 
tioni — certainly  Francis  Maloney  was  a  man  of  character  long 
before  he  entered  public  life  But  I  say  to  you  that  In  these  days, 
when  representative  government  is  facing  criticisms  and  questions 
not  hitherto  known,  it  behooves  us  Americans  to  consider  well  the 
kind  cf  man  we  propose  to  place  In  ofSce  On  this  score,  our 
senior  Senator  stands  forth   without  a  blemish. 

So  I  come  again  to  the  final  test  of  the  nomination  I  propose. 
Francls  Maloney  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  8  years — 2 
years  as  Representative  from  the  Third  District,  and  6  years  in  his 
present  term  as  Senator.  He  took  his  first  conpressional  oath  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation  was  reaping  the  disaster  that  followed  years 
of  reactionary  government.  At  that  time  he  pledged  himself  to 
serve  the  people,  and  not  the  special  interests  He  has  been  true 
to  that  pledge.  He  has  worked  hard  and  continuously  for  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  underprivileged,  to 
help  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  the  economic  upheavals  of 
this  generation,  and  to  aid  organized  labor  In  the  attainment  of  Its 
Just  status  In  our  Industrial  society.  We  have  gone  far  during  the 
past  8  years  toward  a  realization  of  these  sound  objectives  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  own  Senator's  contributions  have  been  among 
the  best  Eight  years  ago  Fr.\ncis  M.money  was  a  champion  of 
social  reform.  He  remains  a  champion  of  social  reforir.  today. 
Eight  years  ago  he  was  a  friend  of  labor.  He  remains  a  friend  of 
labor  today.  Eight  years  ago.  10  years  ago,  12  years  ago  Francis 
Maloney  was  a  liberal  in  Government  He  Is  a  liberal  today,  and 
6  years  hence  he  still  will  be  a  liberal 

These  are  Important  considerations  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
lest  the  present  emergency  be  seized  upon  by  some  groups  to  wreck 
the  liberal  profn'am  our  party  has  Initiated.  We  stand  with  President 
Roosevelt.  Francis  Maloney  stands  squarely  with  the  President  on 
the  proposition  that  the  new  program  for  national  defense  can  bo 
carried  out  promptly  with  'Ut  surrendering  one  essential  part  of  any 
of  the  major  laws  our  liberal  Congress  has  enacted. 

The  position  which  Francis  Moloney  has  won  among  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  members  of  the  Executive  Department  m 
Washington  reflects  honor  and  credit  upon  Connecticut  A  careful 
student  of  legislation,  an  accomplished  parliamentarian,  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  his  advice  and  counsel  have  been  continuously  in 
demand.  He  has  been  chosen  for  some  of  the  most  Important 
and  difficult  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  His  work  in  those  ca- 
pacities has  been  pursued  with  unflagging  energy  and  with  unsvir- 
pas.sed  effectiveness.  The  admiration  and  esteem  In  which  he  Is 
held  In  Washington  today  are  testimony  of  his  brilliant  career  as 
Connecticut's  Senator  His  popularity  among  all  his  colleacues 
shows  that  they,  like  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  at  home,  are 
readily  won  by  his  innate  sincerity,  his  sense  of  fair  play  and  his 
remarkable  attribute  of  kindness. 

But  if  Senator  Maloney  has  gone  far  in  Washington,  he  has  not 
done  so  at  sacrifice  of  the  problems  of  his  own  con.'?tltuents  Most 
of  the  delegates  at  this  convention  know  personally  of  his  will- 
ingness to  serve  and  his  readiness  to  understand. 

Probably  no  other  Senator  from  Connecticut  during  a  single  term 
has  done  as  much  as  he  fcr  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the  Individual 
citizens  of  the  S^ate  He  remains  a  Connecticut  man-  a  native  son 
whose  own  life  and  own  interests  have  been  so  intimately  attached 
to  Connecticut  people.  Connecticut  places,  and  Connecticut  institti- 
tions  that  he  will  always  have  a  common  touch  with  his  fellow 
citizens  here.  He  knows  Instinctively  what  they  feel  and  what  they 
strive  for.  He  is  bound  to  them  by  a  loyalty  rooted  deep  in  his 
heart. 

This.  then.  Is  the  man  I  nominate — a  courageous  Connecticut 
patriot,  an  honorable  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his  fellow  citizens,  an 
able  and  enlightened  statesman. 

America  faces  the  future  with  an  anxious  heart.  No  one  d.ires 
contemplate  how  drastic  may  be  the  needed  action  during  the  next 
few  years  to  defend  our  Na'ion  and  to  preserve  our  Uberlles.  Let 
us  place  strong  and  able  men  in  the  seats  of  our  National  Govern- 
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ment — men  of  courage,  men  of  action,  men  with  clear  heads  and 
understanding  hearts     nien  like  Francis  Maloney. 

Our  stalwart  President  Roosevelt  needs  the  best  that  Connecticut 
can  give  him  for  tlie  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  Connecticut's  first  serv- 
ice to  him  IS  to  return  Francis  Maloney  to  the  Senate.  Tlic  Presi- 
dent needs  Senator  Maloney.  He  will  be  heartened  to  know  that 
we  of  his  party  in  Connecticut  are  united  in  our  determination  to 
rencminatc  and  reelect  our  .senior  Senator. 

My  fellow  delegates.  In  a  few  hours  this  convention  will  have 
moved  on  Into  the  glorious  annals  and  the  great  traditions  of  our 
p)arty.  Before  we  meet  again  In  the  spring  of  an  election  year 
mighty  tides  in  the  alTalrs  of  mankind  will  have  risen  and  receded, 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  cur  State  will 
have  taken  pla^e  Let  us  make  certain  that  the  record  of  this 
convention  will  be  written  In  terms  of  2  unified  and  enlightened 
underj?tanding  of  our  responsibilities. 

Bccau.<^e  we  hold  firmly  and  irrevocably  to  the  principles  of 
government  for  which  the  Democrntlc  Pa'-ty  stands,  we  believe  that 
a  Democratic  victory  in  the  fall  Is  essential  to  the  happy  outcome 
of  the  trials  ahe.id  We  believe  this,  not  selfishly,  not  arrogantly, 
not  because  we  ourselves  want  power,  but  because  we  are  convinced 
that  a  government  under  the  Dtrrocritlc  Party  will  have  the 
healthy  support  of  the  common  pccple  of  America,  without  which 
no  governnicnt  can  survive  a  crisis.  For  that  victory,  for  the 
peoples  victory,  I  give  you  as  the  leader  In  Connecticut  our  Senator 
and  our  friend,  Francis  Maloney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  affection  of  deep  friendship  and  with 
the  prido  cf  a  Coiiiiectlcut  citizen.  I  nominate  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  Francis  Malo.ney,  of  Meriden. 


Achievements  of  F.  B.  I. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF    .Nt)RTH    CAROLINA 

IX  THi:  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


LETTER    BY    PALT.    S.    ANDREWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
SION.AL  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
by  Mr.  Paul  S.  Andrews,  of  Syracu.se  University,  under  date 
of  May  15,  1940,  and  which  letter  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  19.  1940,  entitled  "Achievements  of 
F.  B.  I — Americans  Found  to  Owe  Debt  of  Gratitude  to 
Bureau." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Achievements  cr  F.  B.  I. — Americans  Pound  to  Owe  Debt  of  Grati- 

TtPE  to  Bureau 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

I  should  be  grateful  for  .'-piire  to  say  a  word  not  so  much  In  de- 
fense as  in  praise  of  J.  Edpar  Hoover  and  the  Ff^deral  Bureau  of 
Investigation  The  Bureau  under  hL=:  leadership  deserves  the  deep 
gratltucie  of  decent  Anirrlcans.  of  fatheis  and  mothers  no  longer 
ridden  by  the  fear  of  kidnaping,  of  banks  anJ  their  thousai.ds  of 
customers  and  depositors.  Since  Congress  gave  the  Bureau  charge 
of  bank  rotbery  cases,  this  type  of  crime  has  bten  reduced  about 
75  percent,  and  as  a  result  bank  roblx?ry  insurance  rates  have  been 
lowered  between  30  and  40  percent  In  various  States. 

Busiiirs'^mon  and  individuals,  the  potential  victims  of  gangsters 
of  the  DlUinger  tvpe,  should  be  glad  that  the  Dillingers  have  found 
that  rcbb'-ry'with  violence  is  neither  safe  nor  healthful.  Prosecu- 
tors throuchout  the  country  and  local  police  departments  get  big 
dividends  from  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Its 
technical  laboratory  is  using,  and  makes  available  to  all.  up-to-the- 
minute  methods  of  crime  detection.  In  Its  identification  division, 
too,  with  nearly  12  000.000  fingerprints,  it  has  the  worlds  most  ef- 
fective means  for  the  identification  of  criminals 

Its  National  Police  Academy,  training  selected  local  police  officers 
and  sending  them  home  apasn.  has  made  instruction  in  modern 
crime  detection  methods  available  to  nearly  a  iiundred  thousand 
police  officers  throughout  the  country.  Still  more,  the  Bureau, 
by  cooperating  in  the  inauguration  of  183  police  training  schools 
in  the  United  States,  has  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  information, 
services,  and  assistance  In  police  training. 

percentage  of  convictions 

Decent  men  and  women  everjrwhere  who  care  deeply  that  the 
law  shall  be  enforced,  feel  safer  because  the  Bureau  has  been  so 
thorough  and  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fair,  that  out  of 
every  100  persons  taken  into  court  by  it  and  charged  with  crime, 
96  have  t)eeu  convicted. 


It  has  been  staled,  and  I  believe  not  contradicted,  that  no 
breath  of  scandal  has  touched  the  Bureau.  Out  of  52,000  convic- 
tions obtained  by  it  in  the  courts,  not  one  has  been  reversed  for 
any  alleged  violation  of  civil  liberties  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation. Not  one  has  been  reversed  on  any  charge  of  brutality, 
of  third-degree  tactics,  of  cruel  or  inhuman  treatment. 

On  April  4  the  United  States  Attorneys'  Association  passed  a 
resolution  praising  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  Us  fair  and  efficient  investigations,  for  the  valuable 
training  and  crime  statistics,  services  provided  to  other  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  for  its  high  standards  of  ethics  and  conduct. 
a:id  for  its  high  regard  for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberties. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  Bureaus  achievements  is 
the  fact  that  nowadays  when  our  American  children  play  "cops 
and  robbers,"  every  little  boy  wants  to  take  the  part  not,  as  in 
the  old  days,  of  the  robber  but  of  a  O-man. 

opposition    is   active 

There  are  powerful  groups  interested  In  crippling  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Hoover  stated  on  April  18  that  In  the  previous  week  the 
Communist  Party  of  America  Issued  orders  for  concerted  action 
against  the  F.  B.  I  urging  attempts  to  Involve  F  B  I.  agents 
In  situations  where  they  might  be  accused  of  crime  or  Improper 
activity.  E\ery  kidnaper,  racketeer,  gangster,  dope  peddler,  secret 
foreign  ag?nt.  would  be  glad  to  cripple  it.  Its  work  agaiiLst  these 
gen'ry  will   never  be  finished  until  we  reach  Utopia 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  In  America  1  out  of  every  26  persons 
has  been  arrested  for  an  cffer.sc  more  serinus  than  a  traffic  violation; 
that  every  21  second.^  th^Te  occurs  a  murder,  an  aggravated  assault, 
a  burglary,  a  car  theft,  a  robbery,  or  larceny.  Not  everyone  knows 
that  In  this  year  of  1940  It  Is  probable  that  in  1  out  of  every  17 
homes  crime  will  be  a  visitor — cither  some  member  will  be  charged 
with  an  otfense  or  will  have  suffered  a  loss  through  crime. 

Moreover,  in  September  1939  the  Bureau  was  de.'-ignated  as  a 
clearing  agency  for  the  investigation  of  espionage,  .sabotage,  and 
other  subversive  activities  For  5  years  before  1938  the  F  B.  I. 
InvesMgated  an  average  of  35  espicnage  cases  a  year  In  the  12 
months  of  1938  there  were  250  such  ta.sts;  in  1939  the  total  had 
grown  to  1.651  new  casts  On  March  14.  1940,  Senator  Reynolds 
stated  in  the  S-nate  that  the  Bureau  was  ih.n  receiving  250  such 
complaints  a  day. 

The  Bureau  does  not  shrink  from  fair  and  factual  criticism  It 
welcomes  it.  But  to  have  it  crippled  by  the  underground  activities 
of  criminal  termites  would  amount  to  a  calamity. 

Paitl  Shipman  Andrews. 

Btracusk  University,  May  15,  1940. 


Youth  and  Our  Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  / 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  evening 
tho  Prosident  said  in  his  address  to  the  Nation; 

Again  today  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  America 
ask  themselves  with  earnestness  and  with  deep  concern  this  same 
question — what  is  to  become  of  the  country  we  know? 

The  youth  of  America  is  bewildered.  We  are  all  be- 
wildered. On  Friday.  June  7,  Robert  Coddington,  a  Moline 
high-school  honor  student,  delivered  a  mo.st  interesting  com- 
mencement addre.'is.  Hi.s  .subject  was  Youth  and  Our 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  most  interesting  to  me  because  it 
repre.sents  the  voice  of  one  who  might  become  cannon  fodder 
in  an  unjustifiable  war,  or  a  patriot  in  a  war  of  defen.se.  As 
I  interpret  this  speech,  it  is  a  plea  for  us  cf  mature  years 
to  do  nothing  rash,  but  he  is  with  us.  rash  or  right. 

Hang  the  expenses  and  taxes.  We  can  pay  them  or  Invent 
"phony"  money — but  only  God  can  make  a  Robert  Codding- 
ton. Part  of  the  speech  of  Robert  Coddington  on  the  subject 
of  Youth  and  Our  Foreign  Affairs  is  as  follows: 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  Important  problems  that  must  be 
faced  by  the  youth  of  America — In  fact,  everyone  In  America — is 
that  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Tlie  present  generation  was  brought  up  In  the  colorful  post-war 
period  so  recently  ended,  and  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  "Took  Its 
foreign  affairs  and  funny  papers  in  the  same  glance." 

There  is  certainly  no  problem  as  to  arousing  public  interest 
in  our  foreign  policies  today.  The  question  is  one  of  consider- 
ing situations,  aims,  and  means  and  confining  the  three  effec- 
tively to  steer  the  United  States  along  any  course  it  is  deemed 
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desirable  to  follow— and  it  Is  a  question  that  America's  youth 
must  eventually  answer. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  accomplishinents  of  our  elders 

regarding  foreign  affairs.  .  ,     >■ 

To  begin  with,  it  might  be  an  excellent  idea  to  find  out  Just 
what  our  forei^  concerns  are.  In  a  general  sense  there  are 
three:  First,  defense,  which  consists  in  the  protection  of  our  i 
shores,  our  nationals,  and  our  property;  second,  trade  and 
investment  which  cover  all  our  monetary  and  business  trans- 
actions  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  third,  sentiment,  which 
might  be  defined  in  this  case  as  our  unforgotten  affiliations 
with  the  old  countries  and  our  national  prejudices.  i 

These  three  factors  and  associated  problems  provide  con- 
siderable employment  for  Mr.  Hull's  State  Department  and 
are  unavoidably  dealt  with  according  to  two  general  rules 
which  have  been  established  by  the  American  people  through 
the  course  of  our  existence.  They  are:  First,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  forbids  any  further  territorial  penetration  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  any  European  or  Asiatic  power; 
and  secondly,  a  general  isolation  policy,  which  has  as  its  basic 
idea.  Keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  foreign  wars." 
As  the  result  of  popular  demand  for  adherence  to  these 
principles  our  entire  foreign  policy,  present  and  past,  can  be 
included  under  the  head  of  one  or  the  other;  and  they  consti- 
tute precisely  all  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  us  in  the 
way  of  established  policy.  On  the  general  premise  of  non- 
interference— the  United  States  with  regard  to  Europe  and 
Asia — has  our  Nation  been  built. 

Now.  how  are  these  policies  working  today?  Are  they 
adequate  to  our  needs?  Do  thry  express  our  real  aims  and 
desires?  Those  are  pertinent  thoughts  and  they  lead  us  to 
consideration.  Sticking  to  our  original  divisions,  for  the  sake 
of  clarity,  let  us  find  out  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Now.  this  principle  applies  primarily  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Adopted  first  as  a  defer ee  measure  against  Europe,  it 
has  come  to  mean  not  only  that  but  the  United  States' 
domination  of  Latin  America  and  Canada  through  invest- 
ments, trade,  and  the  Navy.  It  nas  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  bases  as  far  east  as  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  greatest  fleets  in  the  world — for 
not  only  the  protection  of  our  own  coasts  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  North  and  South  America  and  all  the  lands  between. 
The  last  two  administrations  have  softened  the  military 
aspects  of  the  situation  by  the  adoption  of  a  good-neighbor 
policy  which  strives  to  promote  understanding,  better  trade 
relations,  and  cooperation  through  our  bailiwick  by  the  use 
of  the  helping  hand.  Loans,  advice,  and  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  have  all  helped  to  better  our  interhemisphere  rela- 
tions enormously  and  to  increase  our  trade  balance  to  a  not 
inconsiderable  degree.  At  least  Latin  America  does  not  seem 
to  consider  our  domination  as  too  unpalatable;  and  that  is 
the  main  value  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

There,  in  short,  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1940.  It  secures 
us  the  riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  enforced  by  a 
mighty  Navy  which  renders  a  foreign  attack  most  doubtful. 
It  provides  security,  protection,  peace,  prosperity  for  the 
United  States. 

What  thinks  the  youth  of  America?  The  youth  of  America 
only  hope  that  they  may  continue  the  intelligent  and  adequate 
maintenance  of  this  Doctrine.  And  now — consider  the  other 
policy  of  isolation.  Since  the  start  of  the  latest  European  war 
the  United  States  has  been  in  the  position  of  "interested  neu- 
tral." We  have  forbidden  our  ships  to  traffic  in  belligerent 
waters,  withdrawn  war  protection  from  Americans  in  war 
zones,  and  adopted  a  cash-and-carry  neutrality  arrange- 
ment which  compels  belligerents  to  pay  cash  for  munitions 
and  supplies  and  to  transport  them  in  their  own  ships.  We 
have  definitely  refused  to  loan  any  more  money  to  the  world 
in  general  until  past  debts  are  settled.  In  short  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  "going  to  sit  this  one  out."  Congress  caps 
the  climax  of  20  years  of  isolation  begun  at  Versailles  in  1920 
by  quietly  reaffirming  our  continued  intentions  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Nation's  vast  majority  nod  in  perfect  accord.  We. 
In  the  United  States,  intend  to  remain  strictly  neutral  in  this 
second  World  War. 


The  youth  of  America  is  one  with  its  elders  In  this  desire 
to  keep  our  Nation  at  peace.  But  there  is  a  question  in  youth's 
mind — a  doubt.  Our  studies  have  shown  us  clearly  what  hap- 
pened in  America  just  before  our  entrance  into  the  last  war — 
that  sudden  growth  of  war  fever.  Might  it  not  happen  again? 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  might  and,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  question  is  put  squarely  to  you  as  our  elders — our 
leaders  and  guides. 

The  United  States  is  in  such  a  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  defense  and  sufficiency  that  war  need  never  come— unless 
we  desire  it.  And  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  representing 
our  citizenry  will  be  responsible  for  any  course  we  may  follow 
as  far  as  this  war  is  concerned.  Youth  can  do  little  or  noth- 
ing. We  will  share  your  views— as  we  are  part  of  you — and 
we  will  go  as  did  our  fathers  in  1917  if  you  command  it.  You 
have  educated  us  to  consider  the  United  States  worth  fighting 
for.  But  it  is  cur  plea  that  you  will  be  very  cool  and  calm 
and  careful  in  the  trying  times  to  come — that  you  will 
think — and  if  you  send  us — you  v/ill  do  it  in  a  cause  worthy 
of  America's  future. 

Remember  youth  must  carry  on  after  you  have  gone.  Our 
Nation  literally  depends  en  your  reactions  to  world  events. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  say  that  the  youth  of  America 
believe  that  the  past  and  present  generations  of  American 
citizens  have  done  a  pretty  decent  job  as  regards  our  foreign 
affairs.  We  have  prosperity,  national  security,  and  peace — 
the  things  the  rest  of  the  world  are  fighting  for  today — and 
have  prepared  and  are  preparing  ourselves  to  keep  them. 
We  may  chose  our  own  course,  but  youth  hopes  and  prays 
that  the  decisions  our  elders  make  for  these  troubled  times 
will  be  the  right  ones  for  America. 

We  ask  you  again  to  give  America's  world  problems  your 
closest  and  most  intelligent  consideration. 


The  "Fifth  Column' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  STAMFORD  (N.  Y.)  MIRROR-RECORDER 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Stamford  tN.  Y.)  Mirror- 
Recorder: 

[Prom  the  Stamford  (N.  Y.)  Mlrror-Rccorder ) 

THE    •TTFTH    COLrMN" 

One  finds  frequent  mention  In  the  press  today  of  "fifth  column" 
activities. 

It  there  Is  a  •'fifth  column"  In  the  United  States,  where  Is  It, 
and  what  Is  It?     How  does  a  "fifth  column  "  operate? 

"Fifth  columns"  got  their  name  from  an  Incident  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  A  Franco  general  told  of  four  columns  of  troops  march- 
ing on  Madrid,  and  referred  to  a  "fifth  colunui  '  of  dvillaris  in  the 
city  who  would  rise  to  aid  the  troops.  Since  then  "fifth  columns" 
have  developed  in  Norway,  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  EIngland 
and  Prance. 

Martin  Dies,  chairman  of  the  Dies  committee,  tried  for  2  years 
to  convince  the  people  of  thi.s  country  that  groups  within  It  were 
feekmg  destruction  of  their  Government.  This  Member  of  Con- 
gress dug  up  evidence,  paraded  that  evidence  before  the  Nation, 
and  sought  action  against  subversive  groups  His  reward  was  given 
in  the  form  of  sarcastic  criticism  by  President  Roosevelt,  ridicule 
by  New  Dealers,  and  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  appropriation  for 
his  committee. 

Today,  however.  President  Roosevelt  feels  differently  about  Con- 
c;ressman  Dies  and  his  efforts.  The  President  has  Just  let  news- 
papermen know  that  It  Is  from  the  Dies  committee  that  evidence 
of  "fifth  column  '  activity  In  the  United  States  come?  to  light.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  much  concerned  with  that  activity  and  wants  some- 
thing done  about  it  The  Justice  Department.  thro\igh  Attorney 
General  Jackson,  is  asking  Congress  to  give  it  Jurisdiction  over  the 
immigration  service  so  that  G-men  can  keep  a  closer  watch  on 
aLens.  The  Attorney  General  proposes  registration  of  all  aliens. 
He  wants  registration  of  every  privately  owned  firearm  in  the  Nation. 
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Pot  (success  of  "fifth  column"  effort,  according  to  members  of  the 
Dies  committee,  three  conditions  are  necessary:  (1)  The  presence 
of  propaganda  agents  reporting  directly  to  a  foreign  government: 
(2t  an  organized  body  of  supporters,  augmented  by  a  larger  un- 
organized group  of  sjmpathlzers  who  will  give  aid  or  fight  suppres- 
sion of  the  "fifth  column";  and  <3>  Indifference  of  the  countn.- 
under  attack  to  "fifth  column"  activities  during  the  Initial  phase 
of  their  operation.  All  of  these  conditions  have  been  present  in 
the  Unlttd  States 

The  Dies  committee  found  Communists  rep>ortlng  directly  to 
Moscow  and  under  the  control  of  the  Russian  Government.  It 
found  German  Nazi  representatives  here  paid  by  and  reporting  to 
the  German  Government.  It  found  organized  Communist  groups  in 
some  large  labor  unions.  It  found  Fascist  adherents  working  within 
employer  ranks,  croating  fears  of  labor  and  selling  the  idea  that 
fascism  would  be  preferable  to  democracy,  because  it  offered  a  way 
to  bring  workers  under  strong  Government  discipline  Both  in 
Spriln  and  Norway  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  "fifth  col- 
umn '  activity  wa.s  centered  in  groups  other  than  labor.  The 
committee  al.so  found  plenty  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  "fifth  column"  activities. 

The  "fifth  column"  here,  as  visioned  by  Mr  Roosevelt  and  the 
Justice  Department.  Is  not  made  up  of  spies.  Rather  It  is  made 
up  of  propagandists,  of  groups  of  sympathizers  with  other  forms  of 
government  of  groups  interested  in  fomenting  racial  hatred  of 
sectional  differences  or  class  antagonisms  Tlie  aim  of  these 
groups,  the  President  as.serts.  "is  to  create  confusion  of  counsel, 
public  indecision,  political  paralysis,  and.  eventually,  a  state  of 
panic  "  As  a  result  of  these  new  techniques,  armament  programs 
may  be  dangerotisly  delayed.  Singleness  of  national  purpose  may 
be  undermined.  Men  can  lose  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
therefore  In  the  efficacy  of  their  own  united  action. 

Tlic  recognized  problem  in  this  country  Is  to  keep  disruptive 
elements  under  control  without  atwlishlng  or  limiting  too  severely 
the  essential  personal  llt)ertles. 


Post-War  Writers  and  Pre-War  Readers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


>     HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.«^ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Archibald  MacLeish  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  in  New  York  City,  entitled  "Post- 
War  Writers  and  Pie-War  Readers." 

There  tx'ing  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  fac's  bearing  upwn  the  educational  Influence  of  the  writer 
are  worthy  of  present  notice.  The  first  is  the  attitude  toward  the 
contemporary  crisis  of  the  young  generation  in  America  The  sec- 
ond IS  the  responsibility  for  that  attitude  of  the  writers  of  the 
generation  to  which  I  belong 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  attitude  of  the  young  generation- 
some  of  it  critical,  some  of  It  In  explanation.  Certain  Journalists, 
irritated  by  th<  unwillingness  of  the  young  generation  to  see  the 
world  as  they  see  it.  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accu.se  that  generation 
of  cowardice  or  of  indifference  These  comments  can  be  dismissed. 
You  cannot  indict  a  generation  of  cowardice,  even  where  there  is 
evidence  of  cowardice,  and  here  there  is  none. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  young  generation 
in  America  is  neither  indifference  nor  lack  of  courage,  either  physical 
or  moral  It  is  something  very  different — something  John  Cham- 
berlain put  with  precision  In  the  New  Republic  5  months  ago: 
"If  I  have  the  right  to  generalize  from  talking  with  120  boys  and 
girls  In  4  widely  .separated  regions  and  cities  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenles."  wrote  Mr  Chamberlain.  "I  should  say  that  we  have  a 
younger  generation  which  needs  none  of  Mr  Stuart  Chases  seman- 
Uc  discipline  The  boys  and  girls  tend  to  distrust  all  slogans,  all 
tags — even  all  words  "  The  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the 
young  generation  which  mast  disturbs  their  elders  Is  their  distrust 
not  only  of  all  slcgaus  and  all  tags,  but  even  of  all  words — their 
distrust!  that  is  to  suy.  of  all  statements  of  principle  and  conviction, 
ail  declarations  of  moral  purpose. 

Whether  or  not  even  so  distinguished  s  Journalist  as  Mr  Cham- 
berlain was  Justified  In  generalizing  from  his  conversations  with 
four  groups  of  beys  and  girls  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  I  can  cnly 
testify  that  within  my  own  experience  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement 
would  seem  to  have  bten  true  at  the  time  when  he  made  It  and  to 
be  still  true  today.  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  the 
retreat  to  the  channel  may  have  demonstrated  to  young  men  and 
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young  women  In  America  that  the  question  Is  not  whether  we  will 
choose  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  the  Allies — that  the  real  question  Is 
whether  the  thing  which  has  strangled  the  Allies  will  also  strangle 
us.  and  when  and  what  we  can  do  about  It.  But  the  profound 
distrust  of  words  and  of  principles  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  found 
last  fall  would  .still  seem  to  characterize  a  considerable  part  of  the 
young  generation  today. 

That  is  one  fact.  It  is  a  sobering  fai't.  To  my  way  of  thinking. 
It  Is  a  more  sobering  fart  than  our  lack  of  planes,  our  l.'urk  of 
antiaircraft  gtuis,  cur  Inability  to  manufacture  In  adequate  quan- 
tities an  adequate  automatic  rifle,  or  any  of  the  otiier  weaknesse.s 
;  In  our  physical  preparation.  If  the  young  generation  m  America 
Is  distrustful  of  all  words,  distrustful  of  all  moral  Judgments  of 
I  better  and  worse,  then  it  is  Incapable  of  using  the  only  weapon  with 
I  which  fascism  can  be  fought — the  moral  conviction  iliat  liisclsm  Is 
evil  and  that  a  free  society  of  free  men  Is  worth  fighting  tor.  If  all 
words  are  suspect,  all  Judgments  "phony."  all  convictions  of  better 
and  wor&e  fake,  then  there  is  nothing  real  and  permanent  for  which 
men  are  willing  to  fight,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  unpreparedness 
of  the  country  Is  worse  than  its  unpreparedness  In  arms.  For 
fascism,  we  will  do  well  to  recall.  Is  not  merely  a  superior  mechani- 
zation of  arms  or  a  suj^erior  production  of  superior  airplanes. 
Fascism  Is  also  a  faith  which  Is  no  less  powerful  because  It  is  a 
negative  lalth  in  obedience.  In  discipline,  in  brutality.  In  death.  A 
free  people  cannot  fight  fascism  uiUess  It  believes  with  even  greater 
conviction  that  freedom  is  good  and  that  slavery  is  evil — that  free- 
dom is  good  and  can  be  attamed  and  that  slavery  Ls  evil  and  can 
be  opposed.  A  free  people,  because  It  is  a  free  people,  will  permit 
the  free  expression  of  all  opinions.  But  unless  It  reserves  to  Itself 
the  right  to  believe,  and  to  believe  with  all  Its  force,  that  freedom 
is  worth  liaving  and  worth  keeping.  It  cannot  keep  Its  freedom  long. 
That  is  one  fact.  The  second  fact  is  this — that  a  large  part  of 
I  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  mind  in  the  generation  of  men 
and  womi?n  now  young  belongs  to  the  writers — belongs  specifically 
to  the  best  and  most  sensitive  and  most  persuasive  writers— of  my 
generation  who  created  In  many  mlnels  this  distrust  not  only  of 
the  tags,  not  only  of  the  slogans,  but  of  the  words  theniselves 
Tlie  war  books  of  men  like  Barbus.se,  Latzko,  Dos  Passos.  Ford 
Madox  Ford.  Ernest  Hemingway,  Erich  Maria  Remureju-.  and 
Richard  Aldington  were  not  only  books  written  agamst  the  hateful- 
new  and  cruelty  and  filthiness  of  war.  They  were  also  beK)ks 
filled  with  passionate  contempt  for  the  statrnients  of  c-mviction, 
of  purpose,  and  of  belierf  on  which  the  war  of  1914-18  was  fought. 
And  they  left  Ijehlnd  them  In  many  minds  the  eronc)u.-;ioii  that  not 
only  the  war  and  the  war  Issues  but  all  Issues,  all  moral  Issucc-, 
were  false; — were'  fraudulent-  were  Intended  to  deceive.  You  can 
open  the  pages  anywhere  and  find  this 

Here  Is  Dos  Pas.sos  In  a  novel  which  became  part  of  the  essential 
experience  of  an  entire  generation — Three  Soldiers:  "So  was 
civilization  nothing  but  a  vast  edifice  of  sham,  and  the  war,  in- 
stead of  Us  crumbling,  was  Its  fullest  and  most  ultimate  expression 
Oh,  but  ihere  must  be  something  mere  In  the  world  than  greed 
and  hatred  and  cruelty  Were  they  a.l  shams,  too,  these  gigantic 
phrases  that  floated  like  gaudy  kites  high  above  mankind?  Kites, 
that  was  It.  contraptions  of  tissue  paj>er  held  at  the  end  of  a 
string,  ornaments  not  to  be  taken  seriously." 

Here  is  Ernest  Hemingway  In  one  of  the  finest  novels  of  our 
time.  A  Farewell  to  Arms:  "I  was  always  embarrassed  by  the 
words  'facred.'  'glorious.'  and  'sacrifice,'  and  the  expression  'In  vain  ' 
We  had  heard  them,  sometimes  standing  In  the  rain  almost  out  of 
earshot,  so  that  only  the  shouted  words  came  through,  and  had 
read  them,  on  proclamations  that  were  slapped  up  by  billposters 
over  other  proclamations,  now  for  a  long  time,  and  I  had  seen 
nothing  tacred,  and  the  things  that  were  glorious  had  no  glory 
and  the  sacrifices  were  like  the  stockyards  at  Chicago  if  nothing  was 
done  with  the  meat  except  to  bury  It." 

These  are  the  honest  words  of  honest  men;  of  writers  of  great 
skill,  integrity,  and  devotion.  They  say  what  all  oi  us  after  the 
war  would  have  said  if  we  could.  Tliey  say  what  all  of  us  who 
were  In  the  war  believed  But  they  are  nevertheless  words  which 
have  borne  bitter  and  dangerous  fruit. 

For  the  inevitable  and  natural  effeet  of  these  words  upon  the 
generation  which  read  them  in  childhood  was  bound  to  be  the 
effect  we  now  witness  That  generation  wa.s  inoculated  against  any 
attempt  In  Its  own  country  by  Its  own  leaders  to  foment  a  war  by 
shouting  rhetorical  phrases  or  waving  moral  flags.  But  It  was  left 
defenseless  before  an  aggressor  ready  to  force  war  upon  us.  Above 
all.  It  was  left  defenseless  against  an  aggressor  whose  cynlcLsm, 
whose  brutality,  and  whose  stated  intention  to  enslave  presented 
the  issue  of  the  future  In  moral  terms — In  terms  of  conviction, 
and  belief  To  suspect  not  only  the  tai^,  not  only  the  slogans,  but 
"even  all  words"  Is  to  stand  disarmed  and  helpless  before  an  ag- 
gressor whose  strength  consists  precisely  In  destroying  respect  for 
the  law.  respect  for  morality,  and  respect  for  the  Word 

The  post-war  writers  whose  work  educated  a  generation  to  be- 
lieve that  all  declarations,  all  beliefs  are  fraudulent,  that  all  state- 
ments of  convlclion  are  sales  talk,  that  nothing  men  can  put  into 
words  Is  worth  fighting  for.  and  that  tliere  Is  a  low-down  to  every- 
thing— ^those  writers  must  face  the  fact  that  the  bexjks  they  wrote 
in  the  years  Just  after  the  war  have  done  more  to  disarm  democracy 
In  the  face  of  fascism  than  any  other  single  Influence.  Many  of 
them  have  written  other  books  since.  Some  of  them — men  like 
Hemingway  and  Dos  Passos — have  devoted  themselves  to  the  fight 
against  fascism  with  all  their  talents  and  all  their  courage  But 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains. 

I  ask  leave  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  undertaking  to  Judge 
these  writers.     I  have  no  right  to  Judge  them.     And  if  I  did  my 
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hands  would  be  tied  becaxise  I  felt  as  they  did  and  wrote.  Insofar 
as  I  was  able,  as  they  were  writing  But  I  do  undertake  to  main- 
tain that  what  they  wrote,  however  noble  It  may  have  been  as 
literature,  however  true  to  them  as  a  summary  of  their  personal 
experience,  was  disastrous  as  education  for  a  generation  which 
would  be  obliged  to  face  the  threat  of  fascism  In  its  adult  years. 

What  the  moral  may  be.  If  there  Is  a  moral.  I  shaU  not  attempt  to 
fay  Perhaps  writers,  having  so  great  a  responsibility  to  the  future, 
must  not  weaken  the  validity  of  the  word  even  when  the  decep- 
tions of  the  word  have  Injured  them.  Perhaps  the  luxury  of  the 
complete  confession,  the  uttermost  despair,  the  farthest  doubt 
should  be  denied  themselves  by  writers  living  In  any  but  the  most 
orderly  and  settled  times.  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  think  I  do 
know  That  unless  we  regain  In  this  democracy  the  conviction  that 
there  are  final  things  for  which  democracy  will  fight,  unless  we 
recover  a  faith  In  the  expression  of  these  things  in  words,  we  can 
leave  our  planes  unbuilt  and  our  battleships  on  paper,  for  we  shall 

net  need  them.  rr^     „  „,»,„ 

The  labor  we  have  before  us  Is  not  an  easy  labor.  Those  who  i 
wish  to  see  us  weak  will  employ  every  means  of  deception,  of  mis- 
representation, and  of  fraud  to  keep  us  so.  They  will  suggest  to  us 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  against  fascism  without  ourselves 
becoming  Fascists.  They  will  tell  us  that  we  cannot  assert  our 
belief  in  the  Institutions  of  a  free  society  and  our  Intention  to 
defend  them  without  becoming  as  nationalistic,  as  intolerant,  and 
as  savage  as  those  who  attack  our  institutions.  They  will  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  make  Judgments  of  good  and  evil  without  becoming 
ourselves  burners  of  books  and  regimenters  of  mens  minds. 

We  can  believe  them  If  we  wish.  But  If  we  do  believe  them,  we 
will  have  lost  not  only  our  courage  but  our  common  ^ense.  To  say 
that  liberty  can  be  preserved  only  by  refusing  to  believe  in  liberty 
enough  to  fight  for  it.  Is  to  say  what  no  man  in  his  senses  thinks. 
And  to  argue  that  liberty  worth  fighting  for  Is  liberty  already  lost  Is 
to  argue  without  history  or  understanding.  The  contrary  is  the 
truth  Only  liberty  which  Is  strong  enough  to  defend  Itself  Is 
strong  enough  to  be  truly  liberty  and  truly  tolerant.  Only  liberty 
for  which  men  are  wUllng  to  fight  is  liberty  which  can  or  ever 
could  survive. 

Hinds  County  (Miss.)  Democratic  Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11  (leffislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  M.  NET  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  M.  Ney  Williams  on  June  4.  1940,  at  the  Hinds  County 
(Miss.)  Democratic  Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  gentlemen,  and  fellow  Democrats,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  came  Into  beinj;  as  a  defender  of  all  the  people  and 
was  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none.  In  bringmg  this  great  party  to  the  American 
petiple  Thomas  Jefferson  dreamed  of  the  benefits  that  would  be 
enjoyed  by  a  free  people  for  centuries  to  come. 

As  time  passed  on  this  party  proved  to  be  the  party  that  the  people 
locked  to  for  refuge  from  the  special  Interests,  as  It  stands  for  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  Grover 
Cleveland  was  called  to  the  White  House  by  the  voters  of  the  Nation. 
and  hl.s  first  term  as  President  was  to  carry  out  the  platform  and 
principles  of  his  party.  The  reforms  made  during  this  4  years  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  big  business  and  the  special  interests. 
and  though  a  candidate  for  reelection,  he  was  defeated.  The  next 
4  years  of  Republicanism,  with  all  of  its  favoritism  to  the  few.  caused 
the  people  to  appreciate  the  preceding  4  years  of  true  democracy, 
and  Cleveland  was  again  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
two  terms  as  President  have  gone  down  In  history  as  great  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  President  of  a  great  party. 

The  passing  of  Cleveland  as  the  leader  of  democracy  In  the  United 
States  caused  many  to  wonder  who  would  come  forth  to  lead  this 
party  of  the  people. 

In  1896.  at  the  Chicago  convention,  a  young  Congressman, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  was  acclaimed  as  the  nominee  of  our 
party   and   Its   leader. 

His  sympathies  were  with  the  common  man.  and  his  Ideas  of 
government  were  Just  20  years  or  more  ahead  of  the  times.     Bryan 


had  the  love  of  God  and  his  fellow  man  in  his  heart,  and  thcu^^h 
never  elected  President,  he  preached  democracy  so  earnestly  and 
so  truthfully  to  the  American  pi^ople  that  today  he  is  Itnown  as 
one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

His  undaunted  courage  and  his  belief  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  bound  him  to  the  American  people,  and  he  was  loved 
and  respected  not  only  by  his  own  party  but  by  all  parties  and 
all  people.  He  was  so  popular  with  his  people  that  he  was  known 
as  the  Great  Commoner. 

In  1912.  Just  as  the  world  was  facing  an  International  war 
crisis,  the  Democratic  Party  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President.  He  was  elected  and  re- 
elected In  1916.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  war  Pre.sident.  and  by  his 
wonderful  mind  and  ability,  he  was  able  to  command  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  give  proper  assistance  to  the  allied  nations  with 
manpower,  materials,  and  money.  He  was  a  great  war  President. 
The  next  great  Democrat  to  enter  the  party  as  a  national  figure 
W£is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1932.  after  12  years  of  Republican  rule,  our  people  found 
themselves  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  bankruptcy.  Banks  had 
either  failed  by  the  thousands  and  closed  up.  or  they  were  In  such 
critical  shape  that  their  usefulness  was  gone 

The  railroads  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  they  had  no  money 
to  purchase  new  equipment,  and  their  properties  were  decreasing 
In  value  everv  day. 

Factories  over  the  country  had  closed  by  the  thousands,  and 
this   paralyzed   industry. 

Cotton  was  worth  about  5  cents  per  pound,  and  com  about  20 
cents  per  bushel,  and  other  agricultural  products  were  worth 
practically  nothing. 

Unemplovment  had  run  Into  the  millions,  and  the  American 
people  wondered  If  the  Democratic  Party,  through  its  leader,  could 
save  the  Nation. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  Inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt,  he 
asked  God  to  help  him.  and  asked  Congress  to  give  him  sufficient 
powers  to  relieve  the  existing  emergency. 

The  existing  emergency  was  relieved  and  the  United  States  of 
America  was  saved. 

President  Roo.sevelt  Is  truly  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  has  tried  to  provide  for  old-age  assistance,  better  schools, 
better  hospitals,  unemplo>-ment.  social  security,  good  roads,  abolish- 
ment of  sliuns  and  better  housing  conditions  for  the  poor,  and 
many  other  things  for  the  good  of  common  humanity  He  Is  now 
trying  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  keep  his  cotintry  out  of 
war. 

The  critics  of  the  President  are  against  preparedness,  but  this 
same  bunch  want  the  protection  of  this  Government 

Some  of  our  beloved  Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
seen  fit  In  the  past  to  fight  the  President  on  some  of  his  policies, 
thinking,  of  course,  that  the  President  would  become  unpopular 
and  that  they  would  grow  In  popularity,  and  seme  of  them  thinking 
that  they  were  bigger  men  than  the  President;  but  God  bless  your 
souls,  thi.s  bunch  has  been  getting  back  in  the  political  bed  with 
Roosevelt  for  the  past  year  so  fast  that  the  President  can't  get 
the  cover  tucked  In  the  bed  before  another  Senator  or  Congress- 
man is  trying  to  crawl  In.  I  am  happy  to  see  them  returning  to  the 
fold,  and  am  also  happy  that  they  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  endorsed  the  President  and  that  public  sentiment  is  so 
strong  for  Roosevelt,  that  even  his  enemies  In  his  own  party  cannot 
longer  hold  out  against  him. 

Thi.s  country  is  now  in  the  greatest  crisis  In  Its  history,  and  wc 
need  a  man  at  the  head  of  our  Oovcrnment  who  knows  the  people 
of  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old  World. 

Some  Republicans  and  a  few  disgruntled  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  said  If  Congress  repealed  the  neutrality  law  that  it  meant 
that  the  President  was  Immediately  placing  the  United  Slates  at 
war  with  Germany.  This  was  months  ago,  and  we  are  still  a  nation 
of  peace. 

The  Congress  has  Just  voted  the  largest  peacetime  appropriation 
In  history  for  national  defense,  and  this  was  done  at  the  uri?ent 
request  of  President  Roosevelt.  Some  critics  say  that  this  means 
we  are  going  to  war.  but  the  President  says  that  proper  preparedness 
will  help  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  believe  the  President  Is  right  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
with  Us  exposure  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  line  en  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  be  the  best  prepared 
country  on  earth.  The  people  of  the  Nation  are  so  strong  for  this 
preparedness  of  the  President,  that  members  of  all  parties  almost 
voted  unanimously  in  Congress  for  the  bill  to  provide  the  money 
for  this  armament  program.  In  the  mld.st  of  this  crisis,  why  should 
we  try  some  man  of  our  own  party,  or  some  other  party,  to  lead  us 
through?  The  saving  of  the  United  States  is  nearer  and  d.-arer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  this  sickly  maudlin  sentiment  about 
a  precedent  of  electing  a  man  President  for  a  third  term.  Roose- 
velt saved  our  ctiuntry  from  the  devastation  of  depression,  and  he 
will  try  to  save  it  from  the  horrors  of  war  I  believe  that  Hinds 
County  should  give  Its  endorsement  for  a  third  term  for  Roose- 
velt, and  that  Hinds  County  should  instnicl  its  delegates  to  the 
State  convention  to  vote  solidly  at  the  Chicago  convention  for  a 
third  term  for  President  Roosevelt. 
I  thank  you. 
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The  "Fifth  Column"  Worker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  lollowing  article  from 
the  New  York  Sun: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun] 

THI  SUN   DIAL THK  "FIFTH  COLUMN"  WORKER 

(By  H.  I.  PhiUlps) 

He  takes  all  America  hns  to  offer  with  a  smile  and  awaits  a 
chance  to  return  the  favors  with  a  machine  gun. 

He  CO. Is  In  the  flag,  hides  In  the  quartet  singing  the  National 
Anthem,  and  crouches  behind  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

He  accepts  your  invitation  to  dinner  and  makes  a  mental  blue 
print  of  your  home  so  he  can  return  and  snatch  the  silver 

He  lets  you  help  him  on  with  his  coat  while  he  plans  to  steal 
your  shirt. 

He  lets  you  pay  his  golf  fee  while  he  figures  out  how  much 
powder  it  would  take  to  blow  up  the  clubhouse. 

He  becomes  your  week-end  house  guest  and  spends  most  of  the 
time  estimating  how  good  a  target  for  bombers  the  children's 
bedroom  would   make. 

H*"  applauds  America  First  programs  and  laughs  himself  to  sleep 
over  the  fact  his  face  didn't  betray  him. 

He  makes  .soap-box  orations  In  a  public  park  under  police  pro- 
tection and  denounces  the  S3rstem  that  protects  him. 

He  takes  ofT  his  hat  when  the  flag  pas.srs,  but  he  never  remrves 
his  f on  ign   collar,  regardless  of  what  passes. 

He  stands  when  Tlie  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  played  but  eases 
his  conscience  by  assuring  himself  that  he  was  tired  of  sitting 
anvhow 

He  looks  like  a  man  but  performs  like  a  rattlesnake. 

He  shakes  your  hand  while  his  wandering  eye  measures  you  for 
a  knife  In  the  back 

He  !s  the  skunk  that  walks  like  a  man.  the  hyena  that  waltzes 
like  a  patriot,  and  the  rat  that  masquerad'^s  as  a  human  being. 

He  not  only  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  but  eats  the  other 
hand  for  dessert. 

He  says,  "It  can't  happen  here."  while  planning  to  help  the 
enemy  do  it 

He  screams  at  the  Dies  committee  as  un-American,  talks  loudly 
about  freedom  of  speech,  demands  that  the  Constitution  remain 
tuiir.fringod,  and  then  goes  back  to  his  rat  hole  for  a  good  long 
laugh. 

He  sips  the  wine  of  hospitality — and  secretly  plans  to  sock  his 
host  with  the  empty  bottle. 

H"  Is  the  kind  of  rodent  who  would  accpt  help  from  the  good 
Samaritan,  ask  the  Samaritan  to  wait  for  him  in  the  corner  drug 
store,  and  then  bomb  the  drug  store 

He  renders  evil  for  good,  thinks  the  double-cross  Is  the  noblest 
work  of  man.  and  cats  with  his  knife  because  he  never  wants  to 
have  to  depend  on  a  fork  when  the  time  comes  to  stab  his  host 

He  would  steal  the  pennies  ofl  a  dead  man's  eyes,  but  prefers 
nickel^ 

He  Is  a  skunk  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  that  turns  us  to  a  libel 
suit  from  the  skunk  family. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   MONTANA   FARMERS   UNION   NEWS 


Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  very  able  and  interesting 


editorial   published   under   the   heading   "Act    now,"   in   the 
Montana  Farmers  Union  News  of  May  22,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Montana  Farmers'  Union  News  of  May  22,  1940] 

ACT    NOW 

With  Congress  chafing  to  adjriurn.  and  with  th^  tremendous 
armament  program  taking  prece<ler.ce  over  all  other  legislation, 
the  outlook  for  the  pa.ssage  of  tlie  farm  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  farmers'  union  and  supported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appears  lo.ss  and  less  probable  at  this  sess.on  Except  for 
the  possible  effect  that  failure  to  do  so  might  have  on  the  average 
Member  of  the  Congress  when  asking  for  the  farm  vote,  we  may  as 
well  take  the  cynical  view  that  what  he  Is  most  vitally  interested 
In  Is  to  retain  his  810,000-a-year  job;  and  If  he  hasr.'t  openly  op- 
posed the  farm  bills,  he  is  perfec  ly  safe  In  going  to  the  farmers 
with  protestations  of  his  fealty  to  their  Interests. 

There  Is  no  way  In  which  the  farmer  can  know  if  he  is  telling 
the  truth  or  not.  but  there  Is  a  wiy  now.  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs, of  demanding  that  the  farm  legislation  be  acted  upon. 
And  the  farmers'  militancy  or  pitssivc  acceptance  <jf  what  now 
appears  to  be  a  lost  hope  can  determine  Just  who  In  Congress  are 
honestly  concerned  to  see  the  farm  legislation  passe<l 

Last  month  20.000  farmers  madi?  history  by  their  response  to  a 
call  by  the  farmers'  union  for  a  mass  meeting  in  St  Paul.  It 
100000  farmers  would  sit  down  today  ai  d  write  Just  a  letter  to 
their  own  Represent^Uives  and  to  the  particular  groups  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  Introduced  the  legifclation  and  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  steering  committee,  demanding  of  them  all  that 
Congress  do  not  adjourn  until  definite  action  ha»  been  taken 
on  the  farm  legislation  before  adjournment;  thiit  this  be  made  a 
special  order  of  business  before  adjournment:  that  a  roll-call  vote 
be  arranged  for,  which  will  put  every  Member  of  Congress  on  record 
for  his  vote  on  this  qufstion.  then  we  will  know  where  they  all 
stand.  And  we  shall  be  able  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  In- 
fluence for  the  passage  of  the  legislation  has  been  brought  to  bear. 

If  a  suflScii^ntly  large  and  unequivocal  demand  Is  made.  It  may 
safely  be  said  th.Tt  the  squirmlngs  of  the  politicians  in  Concress 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  an  earthquake  on  the  Capitol 
Building.  There  will  be  walling  and  weeping  about  the  "rules" 
preveiitlng  any  such  actlcn;  that  the  routine  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure must  be  orderly  and  cannot  be  upset;  that  doing  so  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  of  yielding  to  pressure  groups 
and   numberless  other  excuses  presented. 

Very  well.  Let  us  then  ask  them  "how  come  '  that  the  ordi- 
narily dilatory  (the  Congre.ssmen  would  prefer  the  word  "deliber- 
ative')  procedure  under  the  rules  was  not  In  evidence  In  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  $1 .500  OCO.OOO  n'-manient  prognmi?  This 
was  certainly  an  apprtprlation  that  called  lor  delbcratlon  and 
cautious  procedure,  because,  in  the  vernacular,  "that  kind  cf 
dough  is:i  t  hay"  even  to  this  country.  But  the  few  who  tried  to 
make  themselves  hc.ird  suggesting  that  thcught  be  given  to  the 
question  will  probably  be  accused  of  all  manner  of  unpatriotic 
Impulses.  But  the  cold  fact  stands  out  that  the  '  rules  ol  pro- 
cedure "  on  legislation,  can  and  are  set  aside  and  all  considerations 
of  economy  are  thrown  out  of  the  window,  when  the  steel  trust 
and  all  of  the  large  major  industries  (outside  of  agriculture)  see 
tremendous  profits  In  sight. 

The  politicians  will  argue  that  protection  of  this  country  is  of 
paramount  Importance,  an  argument  with  which  we  all  agree  But 
let  us  not  be  stampeded.     Let  us  analyze  conditions  somewha*. 

Aircraft  fighting  machines  have  injected  a  new  note  into  modern 
warfare.  Even  now.  alarmists  are  tut^gestlng  that  Invading  forces 
could  be  dropped  from  airplanes  into  this  country,  carried  from 
some  foreign  aggressor.  That  it  m  immediately  neces-sary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  contingencies.  Supjxjse  we  shut  our  ears  for  a  mo- 
ment and  consider  this  possibilitj    on  a  factual  basis. 

Where  might  this  attack  come  from?  Japan?  Japan  is  about 
as  busy  as  it  can  be  In  China.  It  Is  short  of  raw  metal  materials. 
If  America  stopped  shipment  of  scrap  Iron  and  metals  generally 
to  Japan,  her  show  In  China  wouli  be  over  very  shortly  England. 
France?  They  do  not  appe.T.r  to  be  In  a  position  to  defend  them- 
selves from  Germany  alone  Their  source  of  supply  of  planes  ap- 
pears to  be  the  United  States  Germany?  Germany  Is  "spreading 
itself  out  so  thin"  and  taking  in  lo  much  territory  that  even  if  it 
should  win  a  so-called  victory  tomorrow,  It  would  be  lihort  of  effec- 
tive German  population  to  police  much  of  the  conquered  territory 
and  would  have  to  return  it  or  blow  up  trying  to  maintain  Ita  ad- 
vantages. 

Moreover,  ail  of  these  countries  are  exhausting  themselves  at  a 
tremencicusly  accelerated  pace  beceuse  war  is  no  longer,  mechanized 
as  It  18,  a  matter  of  attrition.  It  is  speeded  up  to  a  tremendous 
tempf)  by  advantages  of  mechanization.  But  news  dl.spatches  of 
today  show  clearly  that  even  n^acl.ines  manned  by  men  must  have 
a  base  within  easy  and  sure  reach.  Tactical  requirements  of  the 
highly  developed  "mechanized  German  Army  compelled  securing 
bases  in  Holland  and  on  the  English  Channel,  a  half  hour  away 
from  England  before  attacking. 

The  development  cf  a  war  ecoaoniy  and  the  concentration  of 
all  effort*  of  th.s  country  on  the  production  of  armament  lan't 
going  to  help  the  small  fanner  t<>  stay  on  his  farm  and  maJu  m 
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living  for  himself  and  his  family  In  peace  and  comfort.  It  is  not 
going  to  increase  materially  the  purchasing  power  on  which  the 
farmer  depends  by  increased  employment  In  Industry.  This  is 
definitely  demonstrated  by  conditions  in  England  and  France  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  no  decrease  In  unemployment  to  any 
marked  degree  There  Is  an  Increase  In  hours  of  labor  and  de- 
crease In  amount  of  wages  paid.  And  tremendous  Increases  In 
profits  for   the   munitions   industries. 

It  is  not  to  your  interest  ais  farmers  to  docilely  submit  to  what 
appears  the  Inevitable.  If  we  are  going  to  drift  Into  a  war 
economy,  you  are  strong  enough  to  get  your  share  of  its  profits 
If  you  demand  it.  But  you've  got  to  make  yourself  heard  and  not 
let  yourself  be  fooled 

If  the  Northwest  Farmers  Union  becomes  vocal  enough  and  mili- 
tant enough,  and  don't  approach  the  Members  of  Congress  as 
humble  petitioners  but  as  sovereign  citizens  demanding  your  rights, 
you  will  get  a  prompt  hearing.  Otherwise  you  will  get  nothing  now 
and  less  in  the  next  session  of  Congress — if  any. 

H.  S.  Brucz. 


I  Am  Concerned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER,  OF  CALIFORNIA 


!*l| 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  extend  in  the  Record  an  address  given 
by  myself  over  KFVD  on  June  6,  1940.  as  follows: 

My  friends,  this  is  Congressman  Lee  E  Getxr  reporting  by  tran- 
scription direct  to  you  from  the  Nation's  Capital  in  his  weekly 
broadcast. 

Several  times  I  have  stated  that  I  would  not  discuss  the  Interna- 
tional situation  lest  I  might  In  some  way  add  to  the  wave  of  insane 
and  unjustified  hysteria  sweeping  over  the  country.  I  have  received 
so  many  requests  to  make  that  subject  the  topic  of  conversation  In 
one  of  my  early  broadcasts  that  I  have  decided  to  devote  the  time 
today  to  it. 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  expert  nor  do  I  speak  as  one  who  deems 
hla  opinions  of  more  value  than  those  of  my  hearers.  I  merely 
give  you  the  benefit  of  conclusions  I  have  reached  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  of  official  Washin^on.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  believe  in  adequate  preparedness  and  that  I  am 
convinced  that  preparation  that  was  adequate  10  years  ago  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  of  our  country  against  such  an 
onslaught  as  has  been  going  on  In  Europe  the  last  few  days.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  expect  an  invader,  but  that  we  should 
have  adequate  protection  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  flre 
Insurance  on  our  homes.  If  the  flre  does  come,  we  will  then 
appreciate  the  protection  we  have  supplied  ourselves.  But  this  is 
not  the  angle  that  really  concerns  me  most.  I  am  concerned  as 
to  what  will  result  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  public  that  is 
developing  along  with  this  armament  program. 

How  far  will  the  public  allow  the  officeholder  desiring  to  cover 
up  past  misdeeds  to  go  in  inciting  neighbor  against  neighbor  in  a 
search  for  an  Imaginary  member  of  the  "fifth  column"?  Men  in 
law-enforcement  positions  are  already  using  this  technique  to 
retain  themselves  In  office.  Will  the  waving  of  the  flag  and  the 
chasing  of  straw  men  keep  our  Incompetent  and  vicious  characters 
In  the  position  to  continue  to  prey  upon  the  people? 

Then  there  are  the  "outs"  who  desire  to  become  the  "ins." 
They.  too.  are  forming  organizations  of  self-styled  patriots  whose 
real  purpose  is  not  to  safeguard  our  democratic  way  of  life  but 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  defeat  some  of  our  faithful  public  servants  by 
spreading  falsehoods.  They  are  seizing  upon  the  present  state  of 
mind  to  place  Into  office  either  themselves  or  someone  of  their 
particular  choice.  This  because  thoy  are  either  paid  cash  in  hand 
or  because  they  wish  revenge  for  having  not  received  some  coveted 
appointment.  Will  the  voters  really  look  at  the  records  of  their 
officeholders  when  it  comes  to  forming  their  opinions,  or  will  they 
be  swayed  by  the  emotions? 

I  am  also  concerned  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  oiu-  social 

and  tabor  gains  of  the  past  7  years.  Will  labor  unions  be  broken 
up  with  the  open-shoppers  using  the  time-worn  cry  of  "alien 
agitator"?  This  has  been  used  effectively  when  there  was  no 
war  hysteria.  What  will  happen  now?  Will  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act  be  practically  destroyed  in  its  effectiveness?  Already  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  antilabor  Sm:th  committee  are 
licking  their  chops  in  anticipation.  They  are  saying  boldly  that 
we  cannot  have  our  defense  program  held  back  by  labor  troubles 
fostered  by  "fifth  columnists."  Real  enemies  to  our  Nation  must 
be  eradicated.  But  let's  be  sure  they  are  enemies.  What  will 
happen  to  the  wage-hour  bill?     Will  sweatshop  conditions  return? 


The  industrial  lords  in  the  poll-tax  States  are  again  hoping  for 
5-cent-an-hour  labor. 

What  about  clvU  liberties?  Will  we  forget  entirely  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares:  "The  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  abridging  the  fi^dom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or 
of  religion,  or  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances  "  Will 
this  portion  of  the  Constitution  to  which  certain  elements  give 
such  eloquent  lip  .service  be  entirely  set  aside''  Already  Hamilton 
Fish,  one  of  the  oldest  Republican  Member.s  of  the  House  and  by 
that  reason  an  Important  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  has 
declared:  "The  Congress  needs  no  reason  for  deporting  a  man. 
It  is  enough  if  we  don't  like  the  color  of  his  eyes." 

Under  the  present  whipped-up  hysteria  will  people  be  silenced  be- 
cause they  dare  to  speak  against  our  going  Into  war?  Will  our 
people,  exercising  their  right  of  peaceable  as,^embly.  be  raided  by 
self-appointed  defenders  of  democracy  while  those  who  are  sworn 
to  defend  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  under  which  they  are 
meeting  stand  by  and  secretly  encourage  it? 

What  about  the  freedom  of  worship?  Already  the  hooded  hordes 
are  riding.  They  are  again  attacking  Jews  and  Catholics,  who  have 
among  their  members  seme  of  the  finest  of  cur  American  citizens. 
Will  our  people  be  allowed  to  publish  what  opinions  they  might 
have,  even  though  it  might  differ  from  that  held  by  the  majority? 
Will  the  trade-unions  be  allowed  to  picket  and  distribute  handbills? 
These  practices  have  been  declared  exercising  freedom  of  press  and 
assembly  and  hence  are  protected  under  the  Constitution 

What  about  the  alien?  Must  they  all  suffer  because  there  might 
be  a  few  who  are  enemies?  The  fiood  of  alien  bills  Intrcduced  into 
the  Congress  is  alarming.  Already  one  vicious  one  has  been  passed, 
but  the  President  in  his  good  sense  and  wisdom  vetoed  it.  Let 
the  Congress  beware  the  oppression  of  minority  groups,  for  this  Is 
an  insidious  cancer  that  rapidly  eats  into  the  body  politic  until  no 
minority  group  Is  secure. 

We  are  all  members  of  some  minority  group,  either  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  political.  Hitler  rose  to  power  by  stepping  on  the  necks 
of  one  group  after  another.  He  took  them  in  s'ride — trade-union- 
ists. Catholics.  Masons.  Jews,  and,  finally,  all  whom  he  classed  as 
aliens.  The  process  has  already  started  here.  Yes;  I  am  concerned 
for  our  unemploy/?d.  The  Congress  Just  passed  a  bill  that  contained 
a  pitiful  pittance.  A  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  excuse  given 
by  many  for  refusing  to  Increase  the  amount  was  that  we  needed 
the  money  for  defense.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  defense  a  democracy 
can  have  is  to  keep  its  people  happy  and  contented,  with  everyone 
having  a  Job  at  a  decent  living  wage. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  told  us  that  "the  best  defense  lies  not  in 
bristling  guns  and  armaments,  but  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.'* 
This  armament  program  will  take  up  a  very  small  part  of  the  slack 
In  unemployment.  The  work  will  be  largely  done  by  machinery,  it 
will  require  special  sklll.=  .  and  it  will  be  located  in  a  comparatively 
few  places  The  bulk  of  the  money  voted  for  defense  purposes  will 
go  for  material  which  means  those  who  already  control  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  will  but  increase  that  which  they  already  have.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  representatives  of  the  large  corporations  are 
swarming  Washington  with  patrictlc  offers  cf  assistance. 

No.  I  fear  we  have  pushed  the  needs  of  ll.OOO.CXK)  people  into  the 
background  because  our  people  have  kept  their  ears  tuned  to  the 
radio  and  their  eyes  on  the  headlines. 

What  about  two  very  splendid  bills  that  are  being  petitioned  out 
of  committee,  having  as  their  objective  better  pensions  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Can  these  people  subsist  on  news  from  r broad? 
Do  they  thrive  on  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  airplanes  shot  down 
or  the  number  of  people  safely  evacuated  across  the  English 
Channel? 

What  about  our  schools?  Will  we  again  go  through  what  we  did 
before  the  last  World  War?  Will  we  shorten  school  terms,  over- 
crowd our  classrooms,  p.iy  teachers  less,  and  cut  down  on  equip- 
ment? Will  we  again  have  teachers  fearful  of  teaching  the  history 
and  geography  cf  foreign  countries  lest  they  be  discharged  as  mem- 
bers of  the  "fifth  column"?  Will  we  again  teach  hymns  of  hate 
and  cut  from  our  music  courses  the  works  of  some  of  the  great 
masters? 

Another  ct^ncern  What  about  paying  for  this  preparedness  pro- 
gram? Are  we  going  to  go  into  this  vast  financing  program  without 
overhauling  our  money  system?  No  wonder  certain  financial  in- 
terests are  strong  for  the  program  As  to  the  tax  source.  Will  t>he 
load  be  saddled  on  the  consumer  and  those  least  able  to  pay?  Or 
will  we  tax  securities  now  exempt,  high  Incomes,  and  excess  profits 
coming  as  a  result  of  the  preparedness  program?  We  of  the  pro- 
gressive bloc  have  bills  providing  for  the  last-mentioned  tax  pro- 
gram, but  as  yet  are  unable  to  get  them  out  cf  committee. 

Yes,  I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  of  this  war  on  our  people, 
even  before  it  ever  reaches  the  stage  of  threatening  to  take  us  in. 
The  entire  picture  Is  already  changing.  It  Is  doing  something  to 
U-s  Something  to  our  people.  Even  the  tone  of  my  mail  Is 
undergoing  a  change  and  a  Congressman  s  mail  is  always  a  good 
barometer  as  to  the  thinking  of  the  people. 

Friends.  I  don't  want  this  little  talk  with  vou  to  be  construed  a.s 
objecting  to  a  program  of  physical  preparation  against  a  possible 
Invader.  As  I  stated  before  I  feel  It  would  be  national  suicide 
to  ignore  this  important  precaution.  The  object  of  this  thinking 
out  loud  with  you  is  to  get  all  to  see  the  picture  as  I  see  it  de- 
veloping in  the  Nation  s  Capitol.  We  can  all  do  our  part  to  keep 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  Let  us  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  black-out  in  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
under   the   constitution    to   all   our   people.      If    democracy    Is    to 
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continue  In  the  United  States,  we  must  protect  It  at  every  turn. 
We  cannot  preserve  It  by  destroying  it  bit  by  bit  Keep  your 
letters  rolling  in  to  your  Congressmen  stressing  this  point  and  de- 
manding no  entry  Into  the  world  war. 

Perhaps  next  Thursday   I  will  discuss  tlie  war  itself  In  Its  more 
direct  relation  to  us.     Will  you  be  with  me? 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

I  OF  NE^'  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tiiesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL.  REFERENCES  TO   DEATH   OF   OR    ROBERT    RUSSA 

MOTON 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three 
editorials  which  comment  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Russa  Moton,  who  succeeded  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  president  of  Tuskegce  Institute  and  who  served  for 
19  years  in  that  capacity.  I  have  selected  these  editorials 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Evening  Star, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  of 
Birmingham.  Ala.  They  speak  eloquently  of  the  career  of 
tliis  unselfish,  devoted  figure,  •who  sought  always  to  create 
better  understanding  and  an  increased  racial  tolerance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  3,  1940) 

•  DR.     MOTON 

Dr.  Robert  R  Motcn  Is  dead,  but  the  Idea  of  education  to  which, 
as  president  of  Tu.skepee  Institute,  he  gave  19  years  of  his  life  goes 
on.  Emanating  from  the  mind  of  General  Armstrong,  who.se  objec- 
tive was  "lo  teach  the  Negro  to  lift  labor  out  of  drudgery  and  toll 
by  putting  thought  and  skiU  Into  it."  continued  and  developed  by 
Booker  T  Washington,  consolidated  by  Dr.  Moton  and  guided  today 
by  Dr  F  D  Patterson,  the  program,  while  making  normal  adjust- 
ments to  keep  courses  in  line  with  current  ev«  nts.  still  falls  within 
the  original  pattern  "We  shaU  profper."  said  Booker  Washington, 
"in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  glorify  and  dignify  labor  and  put 
brains  and  skill  Into  the  common  occupations  of  life  " 

In  this  continuity  Dr  Motnn's  work  will  live  But  in  the  passing 
cf  the  man  hlmstlf.  "calm,  unostentatious,  unpresumlng."  with  his 
great  qualities  of  mind  aud  heart.  I*.  Moton  s  friendb  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  must  feeJ  a  deep  spiritual  and  human  loss. 
It  will  be  met  by  a  people  who  under  the  Tuskegee  Idea  "found  a 
way  to  industry,  integrity,  and  thrift."  and  they  will  meet  It  with 
that  fidelity  of  which  Dr  Moton  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Lincrln  Memorial  18  years  ago  Memorial  Day  "No  group  in  all  our 
country  has  been  so  loyal."  he  said.  •"Whether  bond  or  free,  the 
Negro  has  served  alike  his  country's  need." 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  4.  1940) 

DE.    MOTON 

There  are  many  famous  names  which  must  be  mentioned  In  any 
definitive  history  cf  the  Negro  race  In  America  and  among  the  num- 
ber that  of  Robert  Russa  Moton  should  be  Included.  He  was  the 
protege  of  Booki-r  T  Washington  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  there  is  1915.  But  he  also  was  closely 
associated  with  the  pioneer  work  at  Hampton,  where  he  had  the 
guidance  of  Brig  Gen  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  and  of  the 
Reverend  Dr  Hollis  Burke  Frlssell.  From  these  friends,  as  well  as 
from  the  moM  gifted  and  distinguished  leader  of  his  own  people,  he 
acquired  a  practical  philosophy  for  the  advancement  of  the  colored 
community  in  the  United  States. 

"You  and  1,"  Dr  Moton  told  his  students,  ""belong  to  an  unde- 
veloped, backward  race  that  Is  rarely  for  Its  own  sake  taken  into 
account  in  the  adjustment  of  man's  relation  to  man.  but  is  consid- 
ered largely  with  reference  to  the  Impression  which  it  makes  upon 
the  dominant  An^lo-Saxon  The  question  which  the  Nation  must 
face,  and  the  Negro  as  a  part  of  the  Nation,  must  soberly  and  dis- 
passionately consider,  is  the  muttial.  Bocial,  civic,  and  industrial 
adjustment  of  two  races,  differing  widely  In  characteristics  and 
diverse  in  pliyslcal  peculiarities,  but  alike  su«;p;cious  and  alike 
jealous  and  more  or  less  prejudiced  each  toward  the  other.  I 
believe  that  unless  democracy  Is  a  failure,  it  is  entirely  practicable 
for  the  white  and  the  black  races  of  America  to  develop  side  by  side, 
in  mutual  helpfuinecs  toward  each  other,  each  making  its  own 
contributions  to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  oxir  beloved  country." 

This  surely  Is  an  honorable  doctrine.  From  It  vast  good  already 
ha*  come.    No  other  race  anywhere,  at  any  time,  has  made  more 


rapid  or  more  convincing  progress  in  health,  wealth,  culture,  spirit- 
ual evolution.  It  is  evidence  of  the  essential  strrnirl'.i  and  vlgcr 
of  the  African  stock  In  the  New  World  that  it  has  pr.  ipered.  and 
It  likewise  is  testimony  to  the  elemental  liberality  of  the  white 
majority  that  its  growiii  has  been  aided  so  generou^y  and  so  con- 
sistently. 

Dr  Moton  was  a  bridge  brtween  his  people  and  their  neighbors 
He  will  be  rerrembcred  by  both  groups  for  hie  services  to  the  ideals 
which  they  share. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  of  June  5,  1940] 

ROBERT  E.   MOTON 

The  people  of  Alabama,  white  and  black,  unite  with  a  vast  com- 
pany extending  tlirouphout  the  land  In  grateful  homage  to  the 
good  and  greatly  u.seful  life  of  Robert  R.  Moton.  Dr  Moton.  the 
successor  of  Booker  T  Washington  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and  for 
19  years  its  president,  died  lust  Friday  night  at  his  home  In 
Gloucester  Couniy.  Va.  He  had  been  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire 
from  active  work  at  Tuskegce  In  1934. 

Robert  R  Moton  was  de.^cended  from  a  member  of  an  African 
tribe  who  was  cajjtured  by  the  chief  of  other  tribctsmen  and  at 
length  sold  as  a  slave  in  Virginia. 

Tills  great  man's  mother  and  father  were  slaves.  He  himself 
was  born  on  a  Virginia  plantation  in  1867  Just  after  slavery  had 
been  at>ollshed. 

It  is  said  tliat  members  of  the  famUy  In  which  his  mother  and 
father  served  encouraged  young  Moton  to  further  his  education. 
He  enrolled  In  Hampton  Institute,  at  Hampton.  Va..  in  1885  and 
was  graduated  in  1890  It  was  from  Hampton  that  Booker  Wash- 
ington had  been  graduated  and  It  was  through  Hampton  tliat 
Dr.  Moton  s  long  and  close  friendship  with  Dr.  Washington 
de\'elopod. 

After  his  graduation  young  Moton  had  remained  at  the  Institute 
and  soon  l>ecame  commandant  of  cadets  Sharing  Dr  Washing- 
ton's views  on  educational  and  racial  problems.  Dr.  Moton  became 
a  prot^c  of  the  pioneer  leader  and  long  was  associated  with  him 
In  his  lecture  tours  and  other  work. 

It  was  in  1915,  following  the  death  of  Dr  Washington,  that  Dr. 
Moton  was  chosen  for  the  presidency  of  Tuskegee. 

In  addressing  his  students  at  that  time,  he  said:  "I  believe  that, 
unless  democracy  Is  a  failure.  It  Is  entirely  practicable  for  the 
white  and  black  races  of  America  to  develop  side  by  side  in  mutual 
helpfulness  toward  each  other,  each  making  Its  own  contributions 
to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  our  beloved  country" 

Dr  Moton's  whole  life,  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  slavery,  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  Ideal  and  to  a  lofty  exemplification 
of  wise  ways  of  advancing   it-s  realization. 

He  believed  tliiit  the  two  raoes  could  go  forward  together  He 
saw  his  deep  Jalth  ju:»tlflcd  in  notable  and  successive  forward 
steps  in  racial  relations  He  himself  was  one  of  the  foremost 
contributors  to  that  heartening  progress 

Here  in  .Alabama,  of  coui^e.  there  is  epecial  recognition  of  his 
service,  widespread  sorrow  over  his  passing,  because  It  was  In  this 
State  that  much  of  his  most  significant  Wv.rk  was  done  He 
valiantly  and  steadfastly  carried  forward  his  labors  at  Tuskegee 
de>piTe  the  poor  health  which  at  length  compelled  his  retirement. 

He  sought  his  great  goals  ever  through  the  means  of  under- 
standing, good  will,  and  cooperation.  His  liigh  accomplishments 
as  a  mighty  testimony  both  to  the  man  and  his  methods. 


The  President's  Address  at  the  University  of 

Virgrinia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  merely 
to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BollesI  who 
made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  President  Roosevelt, 
in  his  address  last  night,  had  "declared  war  agajnst  the 
world."  The  President  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  prepare  this  country  to  defend  itself.  If  he 
expressed  his  indignation  last  night  at  what  took  place  in 
Italy  yesterday.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  he  expressed 
the  indignation  that  is  felt  by  the  people  of  this  country; 
but  that  was  not  a  declaration  of  war.     I  Applause.  1 

The  President  realizes  his  responsibilities.  He  and  the 
American  people  resent  with  indignation  seeing  a  nation 
pounce  upon  a  helpless  country  when  it  is  down,  or  seeing 
the  leader  of  a  nation,  when  he  thinks  the  battle  Is  won, 
move  in,  or  swoop  down  like  a  vulture,  to  feast  upon  the 
remains.    lApplauseJ 
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With  reference  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BollesI  that 
I  am  willing  to  stay  here  just  as  long  as  it  is  necessary: 
and  I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  House  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

You  Members  who  think  the  President  was  severe  in  his 
statements  last  n'ght  should  read  the  following  editorial 
from  this  morning  s  New  York  Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1940] 

MUSSOLINI   AT  WAR 

with  the  courage  of  a  Jackal  at  the  heels  of  a  bolder  l>east  of 
D-ev  Mussolini  has  now  left  his  ambush.  His  motives  In  taking 
Italy  into  the  war  against  the  Allies  are  as  clear  as  day  He  wants 
to  =hare  In  the  spoils  which  he  believes  will  fall  to  Hitler,  and  he 
has  ch-sen  to  enter  the  war  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  thinks 
that  he  can  accomplish  this  at  the  least  cost  and  risk  to  himself. 
This  is  the  end  of  all  these  weeks  and  months  of  hesitation,  all 
this  eager  watching,  all  this  cautious  sniffing  of  the  air.  all  this 
epiendid  courage  held  in  leash  so  carefully  for  some  sure  sign  of 
the  weakness  of  the  victim.     Fasclsmo  marches  when  It  thinks  that 

It  smells  carrion.  ...         v,   - 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  other  statesman  in  our  time  has 
dene  a  greater  wrong  to  his  own  people.  For  it  Is  the  overwhelming 
te.=tlmony  of  those  who  know  Italy  best  that,  given  a  free  choice, 
uninfluenced  by  the  gigantic  official  propaganda  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  the  Italian  people  would  have  chosen  to  remain  at 
peace  It  is  true  that  they  dislike  Britain  It  is  equally  true  that 
they  believe  themselves  to  have  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  French. 
But  they  have  a  cultural  unity  with  France  that  is  mire  profound 
than  all  political  disagreements.  In  their  traditions,  their  manner 
of  thinking,  their  heritage  of  law  and  culture,  they  are  part  of  that  , 
western  European  world  of  which  France  is  a  part — and  of  which 
the  Nazi  Germany  of  Hitler  has  never  been,  and  could  never  be.  a 
part.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  British  their  dislike  is  certainly  no 
greater — it  is  in  many  ways  considerably  less,  since  it  is  not  com- 
pounded with  the  same  fear  of  a  great  alien  power  at  the  Brenner 
Pass — than  their  Instinctive  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Germans 

Given  a  wiser  leadership,  given  a  clearer  view  ahead,  given  an 
opportunity  to  follow  their  own  natural  inclination  and  desires, 
the  Italian  people  could  readily  have  remained  at  peace  They 
could  have  been  a  Btablllzlng  rather  than  n  destructive  force  In 
Europe  They  could  have  continued  to  serve  as  the  custodians  of 
wpUern  law  and  Latin  culture  They  could  have  conserved  their 
strength  to  help  build  a  new  order  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  a 
broken  world 

i;nfor«un»te)y  this  was  rwH  to  hp  By  f-vr-ry  M\\f\cp  of  prnpa- 
KnndM  by  pspty  prr«s\ife  that  rtlrtninfihip  ran  bfifi«  fo  br»f  by 
evpft  gfmd  h*"  rmilrt  np\)\y  MMo«M.||fii  \pt^  the  ItaJtan  pp/jplr.  sway 
ffnm  \>"»»'P  away  f^m  'ne  pt<m>\\nt^  tii  rr<»j>«ff  Wliirh  0»«y  "<M|rt 
hav*  b'trt  •<'  easily,  away  tfmn  •heir  '/w»»  f>e»»  \t%*J'ffni»  fut  It  thu'n 
tui*  a-em  believaMn  <ha«  |Mi'ti«'i|m«l<'»i  Ih  Htl*  war  tntt  hf  l«»  l»«iy'« 
^mA  ii»(efM««  It  (V-**  »»<'♦  of-m  *i*'H0*tuMii  that  •!»•  p««».p««<  itf 
luly  M»»  |/f'/f»«  trnin  <>> »'  «vrti«'»l  uti'tnfutp  ^uOi  wUuh  •♦»#y  b«»v«< 
tm0H  \0*t  I*  tP'*»  'mH  »"*m  l»»r|)»«y(»|»<«.  i|.M<  '/«!•  'ft  M  ''•»>  I'tinf  ift*iU* 
liif  Hu>m  Kfwa*  eit<H»*l(  in  «'/»f»(>»  fwwi*'  tuf  Urn  ><HNw'a  iUfi  MMj»t 
MifTi-r  r#M»faUy  a»»rt  H»ai«rriMMy  !•  la  \t4mm\\t\)i  in  Hwi  «rvii»»t  >>i  u 
Anal  UfrnHiu  ywnirv    thai  O'^y  will  Imi  MWitrd^d  <t»«  )u<  kal  •  »i*4r« 

t/f   lh«  klllvra  •fV'lta,    It  l«  IHiU'it   fTk/f*  ItlMrly   UtNt   IIm>   kllirr     hMVitH( 

«(aMi  hu  Vft^  will  turn  iHHtu  itm  JtuUui  H  la  inwi  Mw^r«  liMy  - 
It  u  roftain  (ii»l  III  (h«  want  of  a  Ciarrtiaii  d^faat  and  the  da* 
•trtu-tuxi  of  ii»«  Wa/l  xyai^m  Italy  will  nnd  twr^it  m  ilu;  wur'* 
end  rrieiidleoa,   bankrupt    aiid  dMdv)nured 

If  ituffa  WM  ever  a  decision  made  by  one  man,  and  not  by  a 
whole  p«opla.  It  la  tli«  dcctslun  that  now  takea  Italy  into  the 
darkneaa  of  night  and  makes  her  a  monil  enemy  of  every  demo- 
cratic  people  If  that  decision  had  to  t>e  made,  if  the  Italian 
people  had  to  be  led  upon  this  tragic  course,  it  u  at  least  for- 
tunate, from  our  own  domestic  point  of  view,  thit  the  decwion 
was  made  by  a  dictator  and  not  by  his  people  For  thtri'  are 
great  numbers  of  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry — fine,  loyal  citizens 
of    the    Nation    which    they    or    their    forebears    adopted    as    their 

own who  can   in  all  Justice   lay   the  responsibility   for  this  crime 

at  the  door  of  Hitler's  accomplice,  a  traitor  to  the  true  Interests 
of  his  country. 

Acquisition  of  Island  Outposts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WILMINGTON   (N.  C.)    STAR 


Record  an  article  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  from  the  columns 
of  the  Wilmington  Morning  Star  of  WUmington.  N.  C.  is.sue 
of  Saturday.  June  8.  1940.  entitled  'These  Outpo.sts  Needed.** 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wilmington   (N.  C  )   Star  of  June  8.   1940) 

THESE    OtJTPOSTS    NEEDED 

The  time  Is  appropriate  and  even  pressing  for  the  United  States 
to  contemplate  the  advisability  of  acquiring  Dutch.  French,  and 
British  islands  and  continental  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  defense  measure 

A  gracious  thing  for  France  and  Britain  to  do.  In  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  cede  theirs  without  delay.  As  for  the  Dutch, 
the  Government  of  Holland  is  still  functioning  in  England  and  its 
decisions  would  command  respect.  A  sale  to  this  country  could  not 
well  be  put  aside. 

The  strategic  value  of  these  lands  Is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  British.  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana  are  at  the  eastern  tip 
of  Venezuela.  The  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  under 
British  and  French  flags,  stretch  northward  above  Trinidad,  a 
British  Isle,  off  the  northea.«t  Caribbean  shore  of  Venezuela  Just 
above  Venezuela  are  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  In  the  Caribbean  off 
Cuba  and  southwest  of  Haiti,  is  Jamaica,  a  British  possession.  At 
the  gooseneck  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  Is  British  Honduras. 
With  these  areas  under  control  of  the  United  States,  the  Carrlbean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  could  be  made  safe  against  alien  entry  both 
on  the  water  and  by  air  North  of  Cuba  and  perilously  near  Florida's 
toepoint  are  the  Bahamas  and  Nassau.  Further  north  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, almost  directly  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Is  Bermuda  Their 
possession  would  be  invaluable  in  event  of  attempted  invasion  The 
Panama  Canal,  the  southern  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf  coast, 
would  be  protected  if  we  possessed  them  and  adequately  equipped 
them  with  naval,  military,  and  air  bases 

So  far  as  France  and  England  are  concerned,  relinquishment  of 
their  possessions  would  go  a  long  way  to  discharge  their  unpaid 
war  debts  and  establish  credits  so  greatly  needed  now  for  the  pur- 
chase of  war  needs.  Holland  has  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain- by  a  sale. 

Senator  Robert  R  Reynolds  was  laughed  at  when  he  proposed 
acquiring  even  a  part  of  these  lands.  War.  then,  was  an  academic 
theory   In   mo«t   minds. 

Ri:t MOLDS  was  charged  with  imperial l.'^m  But  recent  events  Jn 
E\jr"pe  have  turned  mens  minds  to  thousihts  of  an  Amerlctin  inva- 
sion and  provisions  for  its  prevention  How  better  could  we  pro- 
vent  It,  In  nddltlon  to  building  impregnable  continental  defenses, 
than  by  entPDclliiK  "iir  d'-f'^ns*'  lines  to  thfse  outposts''  It  is  a  mat- 
ter the  fpiirrnl  HUthifHCs  ouitlit  to  inrlnrlp  in  ttip  pr<  gram  tifl 
makiiiK  ArnTlr.*  safe  f-r    .11  urm  now  b«'ifu  dr.ifiert 


FixliiK  th«  Bliifn* 

KXTKSHfON*  OF  HFMAUKS 

HON.  CHAULES  W.  TOHKY 

IN  TIIK  HKNATK  OK  THK  I'NITKI)  HTATKH 
Tucadav.  June  It  iUoUUittve  day  of  Tu*'$dau,  May  'J8>,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


<M 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concression.\l 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
current  number  of  the  United  States  News,  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  condition  of  our  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  United  States  Ne\^-s  of  June  14.   1940] 
Fixing  the  Blame — Why  Wasn't  America  Told  or  the  Inadequacy 

OF   Her    IJetenses''     Wh.\t  Did   Politics   Ha\-e   to   do   With    Otra 

Col-rse''     The  President  Sholtd   Renounce   a  Third  Term   and 

Ptrr  America  on  a  War  Basis  for  Defense 
(By   David   Lawrence) 

American  public  opinion  has  shifted  so  rapidly  In  the  last  few 
weeks  that  many  observers  regard  the  change  as  phenomenal. 
But  it  Isn't.  The  change  from  a  state  of  indifferent  isolation  to 
a  state  of  alert  awareness  of  the  dangers  that  face  American 
security  is  the  result  of  a  simple  and  natural  process — the  con- 
quest of  fallacy  by  truth. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  fed  fantastic  propaganda 
about  the  origin  of  war.  Sincere  though  misguided  men  among 
us.  so-called  liberals  have  been  Insisting  that  only  munitions 
makers  bring  on  wars  Or  el.se  the  contention  has  been  seriously 
advanced  that  profiteers  contrive  in  diabolical  ways  to  involve 
our  sons  in  war. 

The  blame  for  the  present  plight  of  France  and  Britain  mtist 
be  placed  on  those  statesmen  who  refused  to  face  the  truth  and 
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to  drive  fallacy  to  the  wall.  We  In  America  contributed  our 
share  to  the  debacle  Even  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Its  widely  publicized  munitions  investigation  gave  credence  to 
the  doctrine  that  munitions  making  makes  wars.  All  over  the 
world  the  cbarges  and  counter  charges  were  exploited.  And  what 
was  the  result?  The  dotnocractes  Including  ourselves  stifled  the 
making  of  munitions  by  private  industry  and  coincidentally  failed 
to  buiid  up  the  Government  plants  which  were  urged  so  elo- 
quently as  the  proper  alternative. 

What  powder-making  factories  do  we  have  today?  We  haven't 
a  first-class  plant  available  to  oiake  munitlt^ns  We  have  been 
misled  Just  as  were  the  British  and  French  before  1937  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  build  up  a  supply  of  munitions  and  to  develop 
the  technique  of  munition  making.  Only  last  week  a  few  of  the 
"educational  orders"  designed  to  give  private  industn,'  the  stimu- 
lus for  an  expanding  production  were  let  by  our  Government. 
Tbls  should  have  been  done  2  and  3  years  ago. 

indiftertnce  to  bbl-uutt  is  inexcusable 
The  same  group  of  men  who  smeared  the  private  munitions 
makers  smeared  alFO  a  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  he  dragged  America  Into  war  to  protect  our  credits  and  trade. 
This  libel  on  the  character  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  widely  dis- 
seminated so  as  to  bolster  the  theory  that  wars  are  made  for  gain 
and  not  for  the  defense  of  Ideals  or  htiman  liberty 

Public  opinion  became  antiwar  but  at  the  same  time  public 
opinion  became  antldefense  Indifference  to  security  is  Inexcusable, 
The  names  of  the  men  who  have  been  responsible  for  failing  to  per- 
mit America's  defenses  to  be  built  up  should  be  wTitten  plainly  on 
the  tablets  of  American  history  so  that  this  generation  may  know 
who  It  was  that  conceived  the  plot  to  weaken  the  war  defenses  of 
democratic  nations 

BU^SiK    rOB    OUB    XTKPBXPAaXDNESS    MUST   BE   nX£D 

It  is  not  too  late  to  Institute  arr  Inquiry  into  what  Influences  were 
at  work  in  the  United  States  between  1934  and  1940  to  sap  tlie 
economic  vitality  of  the  Nation  on  the  production  side  and  to  frus- 
trate the  granting  of  the  requests  at  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for 
new  weapons  and  adequate  supplies. 

The  blame  for  unpreparednes  must  be  fixed  and  fixed  soon. 
America  today  has  very  few  airplanes,  hardly  any  mechanized  weap- 
ons for  the  Army's  use.  and  not  enough  transports  or  patrol  vessels 
to  take  care  of  contingencies  on  our  long  sea  coasts.  Why  have 
our  defenses  been  neglected? 

Certainly  the  facta  about  the  world  situation  have  been  known 
to  Ota-  Oovernincnt.  Our  military  and  naval  intelligence  repreM'nt- 
atlves  abroad  havr  told  their  superior  officers  In  Washington  for  3 
years  juxt  what  Germany  has  been  dolnR  President  Roosevelt 
has  had  detallsd  reports  tram  tfl|tfomatlc  representatives  of  the 
United  Btateti  Mtattoned  in  foreign  capitals  Thp  danger  that  faced 
(he  democracies  has  been  well  known  to  the  t>re)>Ml«-ni  Why  dkl  h«> 
fall  to  tell  i>>«  American  people  eo  that  the  ConKrsM  wmld  respo>»d 
tff  upprnptiniiut  the  fiMiesMiry  euilM  U>  build  up  tnir  airplane  induS' 
try  fcf  d^-fenae  pufiK****' 

Tt>#>  tiumi  smrtrrwrnlr  fttftenewl  emUinetfmt  M  that  if  Mr 
K/«Miev«rU  h«i4  itiU^npima  Ut  AfmiM  ih»  ttmiUrfi  h*  w/uld  have 
be«-r>  «Nll/<d  a  '  warrrw^iKef"  MMl  thM  h*  w'/uld  bav*  t>een  tt* 
Ht»*(t  hy  Uiftnif»»*  t»>e  gfMiU  at  fuiMle  Vtii  iMa  i«  lui  answer 
|4>«der«f»ip  rwsed  im  reeeUflon  ot  ttt*  faete  may  fail  t^mp^tarlly, 
but  If  i)Mi  detMie  Ut  begun  mjoa  eoMigb  irutti  wut  in  tiiite  ifif 
vait 

What  would  tiave  hspp«n«4  h«d  Mf  n/maevett  tried  In  Jariiiary 
l(M7  u>  advlMi  the  p«jple  i/f  the  UAlt«d  tUMm  ai  lite  need  for  en* 
Urged  dffeiiM^*?  He  niitfiit  have  bMn  l>alked  by  public  n\)\nuin 
for  tb«  iim«  being  but  If  It  were  clear  to  tiui  (leopUr  tlmi  Mr 
Booeevflt  wanted  nothing  tor  blmeeU,  that  he  liad  no  third  term 
ambltiorw,  the  people  would  h*v«  Accepted  hu  argument  ee  a 
dlstntereated  expression 

Mr  Rooeevelt  even  In  19S8  and  1930  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
urging  preparedneas — nothing  cxoept  poeslbly  a  third  term.  And 
many  a  fair-minded  person  will  say  that  as  tietween  a  political 
loss  for  oneself  and  the  development  of  a  policy  which  in  the 
long  run  looks  to  the  protection  of  the  people  against  foreign 
aggression,  the  doubt  should  have  been  resolved  In  favor  of  an 
uncompromising  campaign  for  national  defense. 

Ambition  has  ruined  many  a  statesman  In  history.  Considera- 
tion of  self  has  beclouded  the  vision  of  many  a  would-t*  leader  of 
democracy  Conversely,  the  heroes  of  centuries  of  human 
achievement  have  been  men  who  have  cast  aside  all  thought  of  self 
in  the  sacrifices  that  bring  spiritual  rather  than  material  com- 
pensations 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  war.  No  man  can  foretell  how  soon  we 
will  realize  that  all  democracy  faces  a  threat  of  extinction  and 
that  we  must  recognlw  a  state  of  war  exists  now  against  our 
own  democracy.  These  are  not  times  when  wars  are  declared. 
They  simply  happen  overnight  and  only  the  democracies  Insist  on 
taking  time  for  the  formalities  while  the  aggressors  bomb  air- 
dromes and  render  defenses  Impotent. 

The  President  s  duty  Is  very  plain.  He  must  sacrifice  his  politi- 
cal ambitions  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  He  might  well  consider 
the  recommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  program  putting  America 
immediately  on  a  war  basis.  At  the  same  moment  the  President 
ought  to  announce  that  he  will  respect  the  American  tradition 
and  refuse  to  run  for  a  third  term. 

MAnONAL    tTNTTT    CANNOT   BX   BtTILT   ON    DISTRUST 

A  Change  In  the  presidency  Is  not  likely  to  cause  any  dislocation 
In   Industry  especially  U  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  appoint  now  or  give 


power  to  men  already  appointed  to  accelerate  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  Nation  for  defense.  Whether  another  IX-mocrat  is 
chosen — and  there  tire  many  capable  leaders  In  the  Democratic 
Party — or  whether  the  country  chooses  a  Republican,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  this  of  all  times  democracy  must  prove  the  worth 
of  its  institutions.  In  the  middle  of  a  critical  period.  Britain 
changed  prime  ministers  last   month  and  so  did  Prance 

If  America  is  to  go  into  war  it  must  be  with  a  leadership  that 
Is  freed  from  the  handicaps  that  would  face  a  third-term  Presi- 
dent National  ui^lty  cannot  be  built  upon  foundations  of  dis- 
trust. And  unhappily  Industry  today  does  not  feel  that  the 
President  is  as  concerned  al>out  the  national  defense  as  he  should 
be  or  else  he  would  not  be  temp>orlzlng  with  advisory  councUs  and 
insisting  on  maintaining  the  restrictions  and  Ijarrlers  that  have 
hamstrung  Industry  for  the  last  7  years. 

ALL    POLITICAL    AMBITtONS    MTTST    BE    SACRITTCED 

Mr,  Roosevelt  cannot  do  the  Job  of  directing  industrial  opera- 
tions himself.  He  must  delegate  authority  and  do  st)  promptly. 
He  must  also  tell  the  people  the  truiii  about  the  need  for  a  modi- 
fication in  the  restrlc lions  Imposed  by  the  New  Deal  on  business 
management  and  Industrial  production.  If  this  Is  not  done,  It 
win  be  said  with  emphi\sis  on  every  side  that  the  administration  Is 
more   interested   in   saving   the   New  Deal   than   In   saving   America 

To  attain  the  desired  end — national  unity — the  third-term  Issue 
mvist  t»e  disposed  of  by  the  President  himiielf.  To  refuse  a  third- 
term  nomination  would,  to  be  sure,  disappoint  the  selfish  politicians 
and  parasites  who  infect  Washington  and  who  have  Imposed  long 
euougii  on  the  good  nature  of  a  generous-minded  President 

But  to  refuse  a  third  term  would  put  the  name  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  alongside  that  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son The  excuse  of  a  war  emergency,  offered  by  the  proponents  of  a 
third  term,  is  a  shallow  one.  To  surrender  the  democratic  process 
In  the  face  of  a  challenge  to  democracy  Itself  Is  to  misconstrue  the 
Iniiate  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  give  their  lives  and  their  properties  for  an  ideal. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  men  In  public  life  to  raise  the  quality  of 
statesmanship  by  sacrificing  the  political  ego  for  the  common  good. 
Only  by  such  an  example  can  the  thousands  of  men  young  and  old 
in  our  midst  be  encouraged  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  self. 
For  such  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  our  cities  are  to  be  protected  from  the  bombi  that  can  lie 
so  readily  dropped  by  aircraft  operating  from  nearby  ocean  bases 
left  unprotected  by  the  defeat  of  Britain  and  France, 

Will  America  learn  the  lesson  of  her  neglect  of  defenses  of  these 
last  few  years  or  will  hlntorlan*  fix  the  blame  for  America'*  down- 
fall on  the  blindness  and  selfishnese  of  her  political  leaders  of  today? 


Unemploxmcnt  and  Youth 


KXTKNHION  OF  RKMAHKfl 
or 

HON.  PIUS  L  8CHWKIIT 

OK  Hf.i^  VOMK 

IN  TMK  IfOlHK  OV  UKf  K  KHK  ST  ATI  VK» 

Tuctday,  June  if.  IH40 


RSPORT  or  THE   HUBCOMMITTKC  ON   UMEMFLOYMCirr  AND 

YOUTH 


Mr.  8CHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  btcn  a  privilege 
for  me  to  Join  with  the  unemployment-conference  group  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  past  3  months. 
This  group  was  divided  into  various  subcommittees,  and  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  to  Study  Unemployment  In 
its  Relation  to  Youth.  Our  subcommittee  submitted  its  re- 
port some  time  ago.  Many  of  our  suggestions  have  already 
been  undertaken;  but  I  believe  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  be  well  worth  the  study  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  therefore  append  hereto  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and  Youth  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  whole  Unemployment  Conference  Committee. 

tTNEMPLOTMENT   AND    TOUTH 

We  of  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Youth  ijelleve  that 
keeping  the  youth  of  our  Nation  engaged  In  some  regular  activity 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  questions  of  the  day  Check-ups  on 
the  matter  of  unemployed  youth  Indicate  that  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  to  24.  who  are  out  of  school,  able  to  work, 
and  desirous  of  obtaining  employment,  but  unable  to  find  it.  consti- 
tute about  one-third  of  the  total  youth  population.  This  unem- 
ployed group  seems  to  be  almost  equally  divided  between  girls  and 
boys.  About  one-fifth  were  found  to  be  under  18.  two-fifths  be- 
tween 18  and  20.  and  two-fifths  from  21  to  24  years  of  age.  Atxjut 
a  quarter  of  the  group  had  left  school  at  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  and  a  fifth  on  graduation  from  high  school  The  unemploy«l 
young  persons  who  had  never  had  work  had  a  lietter  education. 
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measured  In  tenns  of  school-gradf  attainment,  than  the  others 
who  were  without  jobs.  The  unemployed  youth  had  been  out  ol 
school  from  a  few  months  to  10  years  or  more.  Almost  all  vfco  had 
never  had  work,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  others,  had  left 
school  at  a  time  when  they  were  faced  with  the  fact  of  scant 
likelihood  of  their  getting  a  Job  Even  <«.  75  percent  of  them  had 
left  without  cwmpletlng  high  school.  As  far  as  this  group  Is  con- 
cerned. It  seems  likely  therefor  that  programs  emphasizing  a  return 
to  school  for  regtilar  high-school  or  college  courses  would  be 
acceptable  In  a  very  few  cases. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  be  considered  for  the  youth  and  Its 
engagement  In  some  activity  would  naturally  be  the  question  of 
education  and  the  guidance  of  our  youth.  It  Is  our  belief  that  in 
times  of  economic  stress  more,  rather  than  less,  education  is  needed. 
We  therefore  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission In  many  of  its  recommendations.  We  believe  that  every 
American  child  should  receive  a  minimum  of  10  years  of  education, 
said  education  to  include  the  fundamentals  and  In  addition  some 
Instruction  in  mechanics  and  mechanical  skills.  Having  made  10 
years  of  education  the  mlnlnnum.  we  desire  to  report  that  we  agree 
with  the  New  York  State  suggestion,  which  was  that  education 
should  continue  to  that  age  where  a  boy  or  girl  can  get  a  job  and 
keep  It.  This  would  enUll  possibly  15  years  of  education,  and  It 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  our  youth  more  vocational  guid- 
ance and  bu.<tlnes«  training  than  they  are  today  receiving  Any 
child  needing  financial  assistance  to  secure  the  10-year  minimum 
education  should  receive  that  help,  whether  It  be  In  the  natiire  of 
transportation,  medical  care,  food,  shoes,  or  any  services  of  that 
kind.  In  addition  any  child  showing  capability  to  use  further 
training  to  good  advantage  should  receive  similar  a&ilstance  to 
proceed  beyond  the  10-year  minimum  to  the  15  years  above  men- 
tioned. 

We  have  naturally  considered  and  worked  for  the  field  covered  by 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  which  has  been  of  such  great  assistance  during  recent 
years  in  the  matter  of  keeping  our  youth  In  school.  We  believe 
that  this  assistance  shotild  be  continued — that  It  makes  our  youth 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  education,  at  the  same  time  teaching 
them  to  tise  their  hands  In  support  of  themselves.  These  N  Y.  A. 
grants  are  of  great  value  In  the  conservation  of  hxmian  resources. 
The  boys  and  girls  that  receive  this  training  are  the  leaders  we 
must  have  for  the  future.  Cooperative  part-time  programs  in 
diversified  occupations  in  connection  with  education  should  be 
established  In  more  of  our  communities;  and  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Oovemment  is  already  advancing  a  part  of  the  money 
needed  In  this  type  of  work.  We  believe  that  the  Government 
should  give  whatever  grants-in-aid  are  needed  to  enable  the  States 
to  provide  adequate  education  to  all  the  children  of  our  land. 

Ihe  C.  C.  C.  is  another  governmental  project  which  our  committee 
heartily  endorses  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  It 
takes  these  lads  off  the  street  corners,  out  of  pool  halls  and  other 
places  of  that  type.  It  allows  them  to  receive  the  benefits  of  reg- 
ular hours  of  eating  and  sleeping,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  out- 
door life.  While  thus  assisting  them  physically  It  accomplishes 
Improvements  for  the  community  In  which  any  camp  Is  located  and 
allows  these  lads  to  assist  In  the  support  of  their  families.  Our 
suggested  changes  for  the  C.  C.  C.  would  be  to  have  certain  camps 
include  a  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  for  military  training 
and  to  have  other  camps  devote  a  sp)eclfied  number  of  hours  each 
week  to  vocational  training,  the  choice  in  each  case  to  be  made  by 
the  enrollee. 

Turning  to  the  farm:  Organizations  such  as  the  4-H  clubs  and 
cooperative  groups  of  that  nature,  to  properly  Instruct  our  youth 
along  agrlculttiral  lines,  aid  all  youth  Interested  In  agriculture. 
Here  again  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  wages  that  can 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  cannot  be  compared  with  those  paid  by 
Industry.  Thtis  It  Is  only  natural  that  many  of  our  younger  people 
frown  on  farm  work,  forgetting  the  fact  In  many  cases  that  they 
are  benefited  by  the  outdoor  employment  and,  what  Is  more  im- 
portant, that  their  emplojrment  usually  Includes  their  keep  (board, 
room,  laundry,  on  any  otber  sort  of  Job  are.  indeed,  big  Items).  In 
View  of  the  special  character  of  the  agricultural  problem  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  measures  should  be  taken  toward  organizing  gen- 
eral and  vocational  education  for  young  agricultural  workers  This 
could  be  handled  very  well  In  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts. 
And  the  committee  also  feels  that  the  Government  should  encourage 
the  creation  and  development  of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

With  the  personnel  and  employment  managers  of  Industry  re- 
questing and  demanding  skilled  labor  for  the  past  10  years  or  more 
It  was  only  natural  that  there  would  come  a  time  when  no  more 
skilled  labor  would  be  available.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  for  many  years  these  employment  managers  have  been  asking 
for  a  certain  type  of  worker,  with  so  many  years'  experience,  and 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  take  any  mechanically  inclined  young- 
ster, or  one  who  had  had  vocational  training,  as  an  apprentice.  For 
this  reason  we  have  now  reached  the  point  above  named,  and  the 
Youth  Committee  believes  that  the  real  means  of  furnishing  this 
Nation  with  skilled  labor  is  now  through  the  medium  of  the  youth. 
We.  therefore,  favor  the  installing  of  every  possible  phase  of  voca- 
tional training  in  our  schools,  in  the  N  Y.  A.  program,  and  In  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  to  assist  in  properly  supplying  us  with  youth  who 
have  a  foundation  and  who  with  a  little  additional  experience  would 
rapidly  become  skilled  laborers  There  was  a  time  In  the  past  when 
an  applicant  for  a  position  was  appreciative  of  his  opportunity  of 
serving  as  apprentice  at  a  somewhat  lower  wage  than  others  in  the 
plant.  This  same  applicant  in  those  days  advanced  along  the  line 
imtil  after  about  4  years  he  was  rated  as  a  mechanic  or  as  a  skilled 


laborer  rather  than  as  an  apprentice,  and  his  wages  were  treated 
accordingly.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  no  apprenticeship 
in  most  plants,  and  youth  entering  industn,-  has  demanded  the  same 
pay  as  the  skilled  workers  in  that  industry  This  shculd  be  broken 
down,  and  apprenticeship  should  be  properly  and  Justly  handled  so 
as  to  assist  In  bringing  about  a  proper  number  of  skilled  laborers. 
The  next  step  would  naturally  be  to  have  industry  cooperate  and 
use  these  lads  who  have  taken  vocational  training  at  various  places, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  training  into  practical 
usage.  We  believe  that  this  would  not  only  assist  the  youth  unem- 
ployment question,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  as-^lst  Indu.stry: 
and  there  would  not  be  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  The  only  ether 
method  would  be  by  regulation  of  apprenticeship,  such  as  nbove 
referred  to  as  being  in  existence  some  years  ago. 
Our  recommendations  therefore  are: 

1.  A  minimum  of  10  years'  education  and  raising  the  school-leav- 
ing age  to  16  years  of  age.  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

2.  Continued  education  for  children  showing  capability  to  use 
same  to  good  advantage,  to  a  point  reaching  15  years  of  education. 

3.  Financial  assistance  to  children  needing  same  during  these 
years  of  education. 

4  Establishment  of  cooperative,  part-time  programs  in  diversified 
occupations  in  various  communities. 

5.  Continuance  of  the  N  Y.  A.  and  the  giving  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  grants-in-aid  needed  to  enable  States  to  provide  above 
adeqtiate  education  to  all  the  children  of  our  land. 

6.  C.  C.  C  camps  to  include  a  specified  number  of  hours  per 
week  both  for  military  training  and  for  vocational  training — choice 
to  l>e  made  by  the  enrollee. 

7.  Measures  toward  organizing  general  and  vocational  education 
for  young  agricultural  workers. 

8.  The  Government  to  encourage  the  creation  and  development 
of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

9.  Further  development  of  vocational  education. 

10.  Regulation  of  apprenticeship,  providing  (1)  regular  promo- 
tion of  apprentices.  (2)  progressive  Increase  in  wages.  (3)  adjust- 
ment of  number  of  apprentices  to  trained  workers  In  the  same  enter- 
prise, and  (4)  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

We  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Unemployment  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Prus  L.  ScHWTRT,  Secretary. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  11  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  E    BURKE 


Mr.  AUSTIN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  America,"  by  Thomas 
E.  Burke,  who  is  the  general  secretary -treasurer  of  an  or  • 
ganization  of  skilled  workers  known  as  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  article  was  published  in 
the  cfiBcial  organ  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters  for  June  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Journeymen   Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  Journal  for 

June  1940] 

AN    APPEAL    TO    THE   CONSCIENCi:    OF   AMERICA 

(By  Thomas  E.  Btirke) 

Western  clvlll2Mtlon  today  Is  confronted  with  the  gravest  crisis 
in  its  history  What  appeared  at  first  to  he  the  outbreak  of  a 
second  World  War  has  now  become  a  vast  nihilistic  revolution. 
Its  leaders  are  a  fanatical  group  of  irresponsible  dictators,  using 
all  of  the  vast  powers  of  modern  science  and  machine  to  achieve 
their  goal.  The  objective  of  this  revolution  is  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  free  peoples  and  small  nations,  but.  also,  the 
annihilation  of  religion,  culture,  and  those  concepts  about  the 
dignity  of  man  which  underlie  the  modern  world  and  give  mean- 
ing to  life. 

This  scourge  of  ruthless  destruction  is  sweeping  over  Europe  like 
an  imccn trolled  forest  fire.     It  shifts  now  this  way  or  that  with 
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every  change  of  wind.  But  today  even  the  wind  is  not  left  to 
chance:  It  is  manipulated  by  a  propaganda  of  hatred  and  base 
deception,  culminating  In  such  activities  a.s  the  so-called  "fifth 
column"  penetration.  Daily  It  is  becoming  clearer  that  tho 
strug'j;le  which  Is  now  raging  is  not  t>eiween  the  Allies — England 
and  Franco — and  the  Nturls.  but  rather  it  Is  a  dcaih  struggle 
between  civilization  and  btirbarism  No  one  who  brllpves  In  a 
God-centered  world.  In  the  Inviolate  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves,  can  contemplate  without 
deep  apprehension  the  progressive  envelopment  of  even  one  small 
nation  under  a  condition  of  anarchy 

Mankind  stands  appalled  at  every  succeeding  act  of  revolutionary 
might.  Civilized  nations  refrain  from  descending  to  such  counter 
acts  of  destruction  which  Imitate  the  ruthles.^ness  of  these 
nihilistic  dictators  For  these  men  and  their  deeds  stand  con- 
demned before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  A  catalog  of  their 
actions  Is  a  record  of  disaster. 

They  have  ruthlessly  and  cruelly  destroyed  one  small  nation 
after  another  and  placed  then>  under  the  oppressive  hand  of  the 
monster's  yoke 

They  have  prevented  the  members  of  an  ancient  race  from  wor- 
shipping  Ood   according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  cons'-lence 

They  have  desecrated  the  chvjrches,  seminaries,  and  religious 
orders  of  one  great  branch  of  the  Christian  church  In  lands  now 
under  their  domination 

Thtv  have  cloned  the  schools  and  colleges  of  peaceful  ptople 
under  their  domination  lest  the  truth  prevail. 

They  have  destroyed  the  great  labor  movements  and  cooperative 
societies  that  brought  great  beneficial  results  to  the  workers, 
both  from  a  political  and  economic  standpoint  for  over  a  hundred 
years  They  have  destroyed  those  that  opposed  them  and  placed 
thousands  cf  suspects  In  concentration  camps  to  starve  and   die. 

They  have  Incited  domestic  insurrection  within  the  bt^rders  of 
peaceful  nations  and  used  such  Instirrectlon  as  an  excuse  for 
invasion. 

They  have  ruthlessly  Invaded  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  by  trea.son  and  treachery.  And  have  previously  in- 
vaded, like  a  thief  In  the  night,  the  progressive  Republics  of  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Finland,  and  now  as  we  go  to  press 
these  cowardly  mon«ters  hsve  Invaded  the  peaceful  and  progreanlve 
kingdoms  of  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  with  their  deadly 
weapons  of  destruction  and  without  a  moment's  notice.  The  mur- 
derous villany  of  these  reptiles,  these  Insane  madmen,  has  never 
been  equaled  in  all  human  history.  They  and  their  hirelings 
and  sympathizers  must  be  destroyed,  or  they  will  destroy  every 
priceless  treasure  of  profrres*:  and  liberty  that  has  taken  thousands 
of  years  to  secure  They  have  made  the  Gestapo,  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  and  the  firing  squad  the  kind  of  rule  that  they  will 
Impose  en  all  they  bring  under  subjection 

Today  America,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  neutral  In  the 
world,  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  an  historic  decision  She  can- 
not avoid  making  a  decision  at  this  time  upon  which  the  destiny 
of  the  world  will  largely  depend.  The  destruction  of  one  neutral 
after  the  other  Is  a  threat  to  all  neutrals.  But  more  than  that 
many  of  tiiese  small  neutrals  had  the  temerity  to  rely  on  their 
traditional  neutrality  In  the  liellef  that  America  would  never  let 
freedom  down  or  desert  the  moral  rights  of  small  nations  to 
self-determination. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property  has  now  so  shocked 
the  moral  c:  nsclmce  of  man  everywhere  that  from  all  corners  of 
our  land  there  has  come  a  ground  swell  of  public  demand  that 
America  dare  to  speak  and  act  in  this  hour  of  grave  crisis  in  behalf 
of  human  dtstlny  and  civilized  intercourse  between  nations. 
America  is  called  at  this  hour  to  defend  their  spirit  of  brother- 
hood among  peoples  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  nations  that  are  now 
being  attacked  by  insidious  propaganda  and  hatred. 

No  .<iane  person  l)elieves  that  this  nihilistic  revolution  is  the 
considered  or  collected  will  of  the  German  people;  it  is  rather  the 
objective  ol  a  small  group  of  irresponsible  u.'-urpers  and  buccane-er.s 
who  have  seized  control  of  the  military  power  of  an  ancient  people. 
They  are  prepared  to  ttse  the  military  power  not  only  to  oppress 
and  terrify  their  nelphbcrs,  but  to  terrify  and  suppress  all  who 
protest    within   the  state. 

Our  appeal  then  to  the  conscience  of  America  rises  alx)ve  any 
political  divisions  or  narrow  partisanship:  It  springs  from  the 
pressure  of  no  group  or  class  in  our  society:  It  rests  upyon  no  race, 
creed,  or  color  Rather,  it  repiesents  the  Inherent  tradition  and 
spirit  of  freedom-loving  pioneers  who  made  this  country  a  land 
of  liberty  and  dfdlcuu-d  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  arc  cre- 
ated equal  in  the  sight  of  Ciod. 

It  ccmes  from  Anrerican  labor  that  loves  this  land  and  Its  great 
tradition^  and  knows  history  and  the  stupendous  sacrifices  made 
In  blood.'-hed  and  untold  sufTerlng  endured  down  through  the  cen- 
turies by  mankind  and  especially  the  common  people,  to  bring  to 
us  the  democratic  wav  of  life  and  the  freedom  and  liberty  we  enjoy 
today  And  which  are  the  basic  fundamental  principles  on  which 
our  great  movement  is  founded  to  maintain  and  preserve  them  in 
perpetuity,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  blood  and  trea.sure  We 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  men  If  we  allowed  this  great 
legacy  of  liberty  and  freeiom.  so  dearly  bought  by  the  heroes  and 
mart^Ts  who  gave  their  lives  to  sectire  It  and  passed  it  on  to  us  to 
perpetuate,  if  we  failed  in  our  duty  to  preserve  it  for  ourselves  and 
posterity. 


Therefore,  in  this  hour  of  deepening  world  crisis  that  hn^^  upset 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  peoples  and  our  cwr.  in  partlcul.ir, 
it  Is  a  duty  we  owe  to  them  to  dare  to  have  a  purpose  ftrm  and 
dare  to  make  It  known. 

First,  it  is  our  belief,  based  on  common  sense,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  take  such  constructive  action  imme- 
diately .as  will  make  it  pos.sib;c  for  our  country  to  defend  our  ideals 
of  civil  liberty  and  government  resting  upon  consent  utainst  any 
attack  from  within  or  without. 

Second,  tlint  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sliould  provide 
the  fullest  measure  of  economic  cooperation  for  the  Allies,  other 
than  war.  .so  th.st  we  may  play  our  part  in  putting  an  end  to 
international   anarchy. 

Third,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  provide 
the  fullest  measure  of  economic  cooperation  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  soon  as  this  nihilistic  revolution  lias  b*-en  ended 
and  the  civilized  rights  of  all  peoples  are  restored  and  government 
by  law  is  substituted  once  again  for  a  government  by  violence 
In   the  world 

At  such  a  time  in  the  world  and  In  the  face  of  such  a  situation, 
perhafw  the  gravest  that  we  have  faced  In  centuries  it  would  not 
reflect  either  the  spirit  or  the  genlua  of  labor  did  we  not  express 
our  convictions  and  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  our  great  country 
to  look  forward  across  the  honz^in.  not  behind,  to  lake  account 
of  Its  responsibilities  as  the  most  powerful  neutral  In  the  world, 
and  then  determine  what  courne  of  action  will  ijest  assure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  democratic  way  of  America  and  also  give 
aid  and  hupport  to  those  who  arc  valiantly  committed  to  that  way, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  dwell. 


Pay-Up  Day  Is  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look  at  the  tax  bill  we 
have  before  us  today,  it  Is  obvious  the  American  people  need 
not  speculate  any  longer  as  to  just  when  pay-up  day  will 
come,  because  it  is  here  right  now  in  this  bill,  and  more  to 
come.  I  fear. 

This  bill  alone  will  extract  In  the  next  5  years  an  esti- 
mated $7,000,000,000.  which  will  in  the  final  analyses  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  real  backbone  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, mostly  from  the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  laborers,  and 
small-business  men,  who  are  already  burdened  almost  to  the 
limit. 

ThLs  $7,000,000,000  will  in  the  main  leave  the  channels  of 
trade  so  far  as  its  circulating  value  is  concerned,  as  all  tax 
dollars  do,  thereby  afleciing  the  whole  economic  bu.siness  and 
financial  structure  of  our  Nation,  which  in  itself  has  the  most 
detrimental  effect  on  national  defense  for  which  this  very 
taxing  bill  is  supposed  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  buy, 
especially  since  the  great  planners  and  spenders  have  already 
almost  bankrupted  our  Treasury  with  a  deficit  of  $48,000,- 
000,000  staring  us  in  the  face  within  a  few  fchort  months. 

Of  course  this  bill  will  pass  just  as  it  was  written  by  the 
New  Deal  powers,  because  it  has  been  brought  to  the  House 
under  tlie  gag  rule,  in  other  words,  it  is  "take  it  or  leave  it." 
What  else  can  any  Member  of  Congress  do  now  but  to  vote  for 
it,  because  we  want  defense,  and  plenty  of  it.  But  you  know 
and  I  know  and  the  American  people  know  that  if  this  ad- 
ministration had  made  good  use  of  the  $7,000,000,000  they 
have  spent  for  national  defense  the  last  several  years,  there 
would  be  very  little  necessity  or  reason  for  passing  this  tax 
bill  today  had  our  President  and  his  servants  refrained  from 
meddling  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations,  as  has  been  their 
practice  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  here 
is  a  case  where  the  innccent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty,  we 
must  all  swallow  this  bitter  pill,  prescribed  by  a  doctor  who 
has  proven  he  cannot  handle  our  case.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  even  though  his  medicine  will  not  cure  our  economic  ills 
that  at  least  it  will  not  destroy  our  fine  American  youth  on 
the  field  of  battle. 
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Defense  and  Preparedness  Revenue  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  while  it  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  enact 
measures  providing  for  taxation  for  the  raising  of  revenue, 
yet  we  all  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  such  be  done  when 
an  occasion  or  circumstances  arise  that  require  it. 

The  suggestion  made  to  the  Congress  by  President  Roose- 
velt callmg  for  a  program  of  national  preparedness  and  for 
the  furnishing  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof 
unquestionably  is  proper  and  a  commendable  move,  especially 
is  this  true  in  view  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  present 
time  throughout  the  world. 

International  banditry  is  stalking  the  world,  and  it  is 
indeed  wise  that  the  United  States  is  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  our  own  American  people  from  any  assault 
or  invasion.  This  is  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  as  much  united  as  possible,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  American  citizens  to  stand  loyally  by  and  co- 
operate in  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  people 
and  our  Government.  This  is  no  time  for  people  to  put 
their  jjarty  above  the  Government's  interest.  In  normal 
times  no  one  should  find  any  particular  fault  with  what 
might  be  considered  normal  criticism. 

In  the  main,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  President  Roosevelt  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  country,  but  there  are  some  who 
cannot  refrain  apparently  from  sniping  at  the  President, 
harping  and  criticizing  almost  every  move  he  makes.  Some 
Republican  politicians  have  criticized  President  Roosevelt, 
saying  that  our  country  should  have  been  better  prepared 
before  this.  While  I  have  always  favored  and  shall  continue 
to  favor  all  adequate  measures  calculated  and  intended  and 
necessary  to  make  our  country  positively  safe  from  any  at- 
tack from  whatever  source.  I  do  not  blame  President  Roose- 
velt nor  the  American  people,  because  no  one  apparently  any- 
where expected  a  madman  to  unleash  himself  in  such  bitter 
fury  against  every  nation  almost  with  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

I  recall  very  well  that  during  the  administration  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  was  in  power  from  March  4,  1921. 
until  March  4.  1933,  some  things  happened  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  our  governmental  defense.  While  I  am  not 
criticizing  any  Republican  President,  as  I  am  confident  he 
and  his  party  did  what  they  believed  to  be  best  at  the  time,  but 
It  was  during  President  Calvin  Coolidge's  administration  when 
the  Republican  Party  was  entirely  in  control  of  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Government,  they  scrapped  30  of  the  United 
States  Government  fighting  ships  and  sent  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  same  were  valued  at  $279,256,000  and 
were  made  a  total  waste.  So  the  Republican  leadership  in 
one  fell  swoop  sunk  $279,256,000.  Now  our  Government, 
under  President  Roosevelt,  is  compelled  to  replace  these,  and 
Congress  is  required  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  the  reve- 
nue in  order  to  pay  for  these  replacements  and  build  our  Navy 
and  air  forces  and  other  defense  forces  more  strongly  than 
ever  before.  So  those  who  criticize  President  Roosevelt  for 
not  being  more  prepared  at  this  time  do  so  for  political  rea- 
sons. Nothing  that  President  Roosevelt  could  recommend  or 
do  would  meet  their  approval,  but  they  do  not  say  anything 
about  these  30  naval  vessels  that  they  sunk  in  the  seas. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  even  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  desired  to  get  rid  of  any  of  these  fighting 
vessels  for  them  to  have  been  sold  to  some  smaller  or  minor 
nation  and  put  the  money  received  therefrom  into  the  United 
States  Treasury?  Suppose,  for  instance,  small  nations  like 
Holland  and  Belgium,  neither  of  which  has  wronged  anyone 


In  this  generation,  and  yet  they  have  been  nithlcssly  trampled 
upon  and  without  justification  or  reasonable  cause.  Their 
civilians  have  even  been  ruthlessly  murdered.  Anyway,  these 
30  vessels  which  under  President  Coolidge's  administration 
were  mostly  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  could  have  been 
sold  for  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  had  that  been  done  it 
would  have  made  it  unnecessary  to  raise  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue that  is  now  required. 


Files  of  the  American   Potash  and   Chemical   Co. 

Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALlKOIiNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  ago  I 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  portion  of  the  col- 
umn of  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round.  This  insertion 
had  to  do  with  the  files  of  the  American  Potash  and  Chemi- 
cal Co.  '.-ase.  On  May  10,  the  Merry-Go-Round  again 
discusses  this  subject. 

In  order  that  injustice  be  done  no  one.  and  that  the 
record  be  complete.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  the 
May  10  article.    The  article  follows: 

Non:  —  The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  Is  In  receipt  of  a  pho- 
tostatic copy  of  a  letter  from  Charle.s  Fahy.  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  stating  that  while  the  flies  of  a 
ca.se  In  which  Edmund  Toland,  counsel  of  the  House  Investigating 
committee,  had  previously  been  connected,  had  been  yeciired  by 
one  of  Tolands  aides,  they  had  been  returned  that  same  day  and 
now  are  Intact  In  the  possession  of  the  N    L.  R.  B. 


If  Congress  Quits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

of   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


ARnCLE  BY   M-\RK   SUL1.IVAN 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Mark  Sullivan  from  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

IF    CONGRESS    QtJTTS EMERCENCT    NEEDS 

(By  Mark   Sullivan) 

About  Congress,  the  question  is:  Should  it  go  home  next  week,  as 
Mr  Roosevelt  wishes,  or  should  it  remain  here,  with  perhaps  recesses 
of  a  few  days  at  a  time,  such  as  would  accommodate  Congressmen 
who  wish  to  attend  the  national  conventions  of  the  two  parties? 

The  most  obvious  argument  for  Congress  remaining  here  runs 
thus:  Emergencies  are  certain  to  arise  Tliev  cannot  be  foreseen  — 
they  Will  spring  up  suddenly,  out  of  turns  the  war  In  Europe  will 
take,  cut  of  actions  by  the  dictator  governments  of  Europe  To 
these  emergencies,  our  Government  must  adjust  Itself,  and  must  do 
it  instantly  As  to  many  emergencies,  the  Pres:dent  does  not  have 
the  power  to  act  He  can  only  get  the  necessary  power  by  action  cf 
Congress  If  Congre.=s  is  there,  and  if  a  step  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  general  support,  he  can  get  the  necessary  power  from 
Congress  in  a  few  hours. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  is  not  here,  dangerous  situations 
will  arise,  seme  emergency  will  have  happened,  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  necessary.  With  Congres.s  not  here,  there  will  be 
temptation  upon  the  President  to  act  without  authority,  to  exceed 
his  authority  That  way  lies  distortion  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  may  lies  excessive  expansion  of  Presidential  power. 
That  would  be  the  path  toward  one-man  government.  That  we  do 
not  want. 

There  is  a  third  possibility,  a  third  way  of  providing  for  the 
situation.     It  has  not  been  suggested  yet,  at   least  not  publicly. 
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But  it  is  likely  to  be  suggested.  II  the  plan  of  having  Congress 
go  home  makes  headway,  someone  wUl  make  this  proposal.  The 
proposal  will  be  that  Congress.  Just  before  adjourning,  pass  a 
blanket  resolution,  conferring  discretionary  powers  on  the  Presi- 
dent. Then,  as  emergencies  arise,  with  Congress  away,  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  such  action  as  he  wishes. 

But  that  way.  too.  Is  the  path  toward  expansion  of  Presidential 
power.  That,  too,  would  be  a  path  toward  one-man  government. 
That  we  do  not  want 

What  Is  so  far  said  here  is  tlie  most  obvious  argument  for  Con- 
gress remaining  in  Washington.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

There  Is  an  additional  argrument  for  Congress  remaining  here, 
not  so  widely  understood,  but  equally  strong. 

There  has  existed,  during  this  administration,  ever  since  Its 
beginning,  on  the  part  of  a  group  not  large  In  numljers  but 
strongly  entrenched,  an  effort  or  desire  or  tendency  to  take  the 
United  States  Into  a  changed  form  of  society.  To  give  a  name 
to  what  the  new  form  would  be,  would  run  risk  of  inexactness 
and  would  excite  disagreement.  Some  think  that  the  new  form. 
once  brought  about  and  operating,  would  ultimately  not  differ 
materially  from  communism.  Some  who  would  resent  the  word 
communism,  would  agree  to  the  word  socialism  The  oflQclal 
term  for  the  only  Communist  govenunent  existing  In  the  world 
includes  the  word  Socialist — the  official  name  of  Russia  is  "Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."   * 

But  to  use  either  socialism  or  communism  as  the  term  for  what 
some  desire  or  anticipate  In  America,  would  run  risk  of  inexact- 
ness. Also  It  would  encounter  the  dialectical  objections  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  new  order.  They  would  deny  that  the  thing 
they  wish  is  either  socialism  or  communism. 

There  is  a  third  word  that  might  be  used.  The  proposed  new 
order  could  be  called  "collectivism."  Hardly  could  the  advocates 
of  the  new  order  deny  that  word  as  the  description  of  It.  If  they 
should  deny  It.  they  could  be  refuted.  Some  of  them  have  them- 
selves used  that  word. 

But  let  us  dL-miss  all  the  words.  Let  us  Just  say  that  there 
exists  an  attempt  or  wish  or  tendency  to  bring  about  a  new 
order,  which  would  include,  among  other  features,  a  great  In- 
crease of  power  for  the  Government  over  the  Individual.  It  would 
include  also  an  Immense  centralization  of  pow^er  at  Wa.shlngton, 
and,  within  the  centralization  at  Washington,  an  Immense  in- 
crease  of    power   for   the   executive   branch    of    Government. 

That  the  new  order  Is  desired,  or  being  attempted,  or  oomes 
as  a  tendency.  Is  common  knowledge.  It  Is  taken  for  gr:*;ited; 
ofThand  allusions  are  mode  to  It.  Evidence  of  It  Is  in  the  records 
of  invest iEat ions  by  committees  of  Congress 

To  those  who  wish  to  bring  about  the  new  order,  or  who  think 
the  new  order  is  desirable,  or  who  think  It  inevitable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world — to  all  such  the  war  Is  opportunity  and 
Justification  In  war.  at  any  time,  there  Is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  centralized  power  and  toward  one-man  power  It  was 
present  during  the  Great  War.  It  was  practiced  under  President 
Wil.'ion.  But  under  Wilson  it  was  practiced  as  an  emergency  con- 
dition only  Wilson,  being  a  strong  believer  In  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  In  Individual  freedom— Wilson,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  surrendered  all  his  war  powers,  turned  back 
to   Congress   all    the   extraordinary   power    he    had    been    granted. 

The  tendency  toward  centralization,  and  toward  expansion  of 
e.xecutlve  power,  natural  In  time  of  war  or  defense  against  war, 
should  be  guarded.  For  guarding  it.  the  presence  of  Congress  in 
Washington  is  indispensable. 


Adjournment  Unthinkable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  June  10,  1940 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to 
adjourn  the  Congress  is  a  proposal.  In  my  judgment,  which 
is  utterly  without  justlflcation.  With  Europe  on  fire,  with 
momentous  problems  confronting  us,  decision  in  respect  to 
which  may  affect  the  destiny  of  120,000,000  Americans  for 
years  to  come,  the  proper  place  for  Congress  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  not  scattered  in  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  This 
sentiment  is  reflected  in  letters  which  all  of  us  are  receiving. 
It  is  reflected  in  editorial  comment  on  a  broad  basis.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
trust  that  the  Congress  will  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
abandoning  its  post  of  duty  at  this  time  of  great  emergency. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  recent  pages  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  New  York  Times,  and  Boston  Herald  are  typical 
of  newspaper  comment  in  this  connectica: 


I  From  the  Washington  Post] 

SHOCTLD   CONGRESS    CO   HOME? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  at  this  moment  doing  a  strange  thing.  H"* 
makes  It  plain  that  he  wants  Congress  to  go  home  soon  To 
suggestions  that  Congress  should  merely  adjourn  for  the  national 
conventions,  and  return  between  and  after  the  conventloris.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  shows  obvious  dissent.  His  attitude  Ls  that  Congress 
ought  to  go  home  after  caring  for  a  few  pending  meafures.  Td 
make  their  going  more  Justifiable,  he  has  said  that  if  need  arises 
he  will  call  them  back. 

Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  mast  know  that  any  day.  almost  any  hour, 
conditions  will  arise  that  will  call  upon  him  for  action  of  the 
highest  Importance,  and  action,  which  In  many  cases  he  cannot 
take  without  new  power  from  Congress.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
United  States  are  obliged  to  adjust  themselves  from  day  to  day 
to  emergencies  created  by  dictators — Hitler,  whose  summoning  of 
h:s  Reichstag  Is  confined  mainly  to  occasions  when  he  wishes  it 
to  serve  as  background  and  stooges  for  a  speech  to  the  world;  and 
Mussolini,  whose  parliamentary  body  sometime  ago  obligingly 
voted  Itself  out  of  existence. 

That,  under  these  circumstances.  Congress  should  be  away  from 
June  until  January  is  almost  Unthinkable. 

••••••• 

It  Is  inevitable  that  either  (a)  Mr  Roosevelt  must  get  from  Con- 
gress an  enormous  grant  of  discretionary  power;  or  (b)  Congress 
must  remain  in  session  to  give  him  specific  powers  as  need  arises. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  country  Is  willing  to  give  Mr.  Roosevelt 
a  great  grant  of  discretlonarj-  power. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times] 

CONGRESS  MUST  STAT 

If  the  leaders  of  Congress  have  not  abandoned  in  tht-lr  own 
minds  all  expectation  ot  nn  early  adjournment,  it  Is  time  for  them 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  course  of  events  and  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  simply  do  not  permit  of  such  action.  At  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  In  the  world's  history,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done  every  day  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  this 
democracy.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  Institution  through  which 
the  will  of  the  American  people  is  expressed  should  shortly  go  into 
hibernation  for  a  period  of  7  months — subject  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  to  meet  In  special  session — abandoning  both  its  obliga- 
tions and  Its  opportunities. 

It  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  In  session  now.  for 
one  reason,  because  the  various  defense  measures  already  on  its 
calendar  must  not  receive  fllp.^ihod  attention  In  a  hurried  drive 
to  get  away  from  Washington  But  that  Is  only  a  beginning  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  I'Tiere  will  be  other  defense  measures 
the  need  of  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen  but  on  which  action  will 
be  lmf>rratlve  long  before  snow  files  again  and  Congress  meets  next 
January  Tliere  Is  the  Increasingly  critical  problem  of  defen*-" 
finances  that  ought  to  be  met  without  delay;  the  wholly  casual 
and  inadequate  "token  tax"  which  is  now  In  view  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  far  more  adequate  and  more  carefullv  considered 
tax  program,  and  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better.  There  Is  the 
need  of  a  defense  force  which  is  adequate  in  manpower  a.'  well  as 
materiel;  the  case  for  a  democratic  system  of  universal  compulsory 
military  training  has  now  become  overwhelming.  Above  all.  In  the 
great  crises  which  He  ahead.  In  the  dark  hours  that  may  bring  news 
which  will  profoundly  shock  this  country.  It  is  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  be  continuously  in  ses-sion,  so  that  It  may  share  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Executive  and  speak  with  the  voice  of  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  right  course  of  action  U  plainly  to  recess  for  the  two  conven- 
tions and  then  come  back  to  work  That  will  be  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable It  will  spell  many  summer  plans  But  the  American 
people  have  every  right  to  expect  patience,  fidelity,  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  their  chosen  representatives  in  such  a  ciUia 
as  we  face  today. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald] 

LET    CONGRESS    REMAIN 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  have  been  about  the  advisability  of 
having  Congress  remain  In  session,  ready  to  deal  properly  and 
promptly  with  any  Issue  which  may  arise,  have  disappeared  in  the 
last  few  days  There  is  terrific  pressure  on  the  'White  Hotisc  from 
the  people  and  our  foreign  spokesmen  to  take  steps  which  would 
t>e  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  without  the  slightest  neces- 
sity or  provocation  Immediate  aid  to  the  Allies  Is  essential, 
of  course,  but  also  essential  is  an  absence  of  hot-headed  action 
which  would  commit  us  irrevocably.  There  can  be  no  better 
provision  than  an  informed  Congress,  constantly  on  the  alert, 
a  Congress  which  would  play  somewhat  the  same  part  as  the 
Parliaments  of  England  and  France,  to  which  the  leaders  report 
periodically  and  to  which  the  people  look.  The  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  formaUy  declared  for  such  a  policy  and  no 
valid  opposition  to  It  has  been  voiced  yet. 

The  President  is  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  as  such  he  must  exercise  his  discretion  constantly.  But  we 
are  not  at  war.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
keep  out  of  war  whUe  exercising  our  undisputed  rights  as  a  non- 
belligerent. There  Is  no  compeUlng  necessity  for  relaxing  the 
safeguards  against  war.  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  protective 
devices  is  a  Congress  which,  while  not  Intrvuiing  on  the  Executive 
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department,   will   Insist    that   Its  own   prerogatives   must   not   be 

^Ttie  extent  to  which  Congress  has  cooperated  with  the  President 
and  mo.^t  of  all,  the  speed  with  which  it  hi«  legislated  are 
ample  evidouce  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  wUl  not 
hinder  prompt  action  when  promptness  is  imperative^  Their 
desire  to  do  everything  to  aid  this  Nation  by  aiding  the  Allies 
legitimately  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  President. 

The  people  will  feel  less  apprehensive  if  Congress  sits  in  Wash- 
InKton  just  as  long  as  the  domestic  effects  of  the  war  cannot  be 
foreseen  The  crisis  may  come  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  or 
may  be  deferred  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  in  any  event  there 
will  ar.se  prublems  as  momentous  as  any  which  have  confronted 
u«=  since  Sumter  was  fired  on  or  the  South  and  the  North  laid 
down  their  arms.  Decisions  must  be  made  which  will  affect  our 
destiny  for  years  to  come.  The  open  arena  of  Congress  is  the 
proper  place  for  a  deliberate  discussion  of  them 


Anti-Third-Term  Slogan— "If  We  Draft  Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt  Will  Draft  Us" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  reports  of  the  fist  fights  which  enlivened  the 
State  Democratic  convention  recently  held  in  Texas,  at  which 
convention  the  delegates  were  pledged  to  the  Honorable  Jack 
Garner  for  President. 

It  was  rumored  that  these  fist  fights  were  held  because  some 
of  the  Jack  Gamer  anti-third-term  patriots  erected  in  front 
of  the  convention  hail  a  sign  which  stated,  with  more  truth 
and  bluntness  than  poetry  or  finesse.  "If  We  Draft  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt  W:ll  Draft  Us." 

ALL   MOTHEHS  WHO   HAVI  SONS  OF  Mn,ITART   AGE.  PLEASE  NOTE 

Confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  slogan  seems  to  be  found 
in  President  Roosevelt's  recent  statement  that  he  approved 
of  an  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  calling  for  universal 
military  training  at  this  time  under  the  force  of  conscription. 


America  Girds  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS  BY  HON    MARVIN   JONES  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas  and  broadcast  over  a 
coast-to-coast  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
blue  network  Friday.  May  24: 

In  these  davs.  when  "there  is  war  In  the  skies."  It  is  amazing  that 
an  announced  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
ahould  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  Americans  from  the  grave 
danger  that  threatens  democratic  civihzation.  Senator  Taft.  in  his 
speech  at  Topeka.  Kans  ,  on  May  18.  accused  the  New  Deal  of  at- 
tempting to  rivet  attention  on  the  war  situation  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  what  the  Republican  candidate  termed  "its  domestic 
failures  "  The  people  of  America  know  that  it  is  not  the  New  Deal, 
as  stated  by  Senator  Taft.  that  compels  our  attention  to  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  but  the  dreadful  news  by  cable  and  radio  that  comes 

from  E^irope 

Republican  Candidate  Taft  stated  at  Topeka.  "Under  the  cover 
oi'  war  the  New  Deal  domestic  program  is  sneaking  on."  And  this 
ht  said  on  the  day  following  the  thunderous  response  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  President  Pux;sevelfs  call  to  all  Amer- 
icans to  grid  ourselves  to  protect  our  liberty  and  the  Nation.  The 
Roosevelt  recovery  program  has  achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  re- 


building conserving,  and  improving  our  natural,  agricultural,  and 
human  resources  We  are  no  longer  the  beaten  and  prostrate  Na- 
tion that  was  turned  over  by  the  Republicans  in  early  1933  but 
stand  today  a  vigorous,  united,  and  powerful  people  that  can  bend 
tremendous  energies  and  vast  wealth  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
peace    or  If  our  shores  are  menaced,  to  prosecute  war  victoriously 

Our  farmers  today  are  mobilized  Into  a  force  of  nearly  6  000 .000 
volunteer  cooperatcrs  In  the  New  Deal  farm  programs  advanced  to 
ccpe  with  our  farm  problems.  Through  thousands  of  A.  A.  A.  com- 
mitteemen chosen  by  farmers  at  nonpartisan  elections  in  every  agri- 
cultural county  each  farmer  has  a  democr:itic  voice  in  carrying  out 
the  farm  programs  in  his  locality.  With  our  farmers  working  to- 
gether.   Amerkan    agriculture    stands   prepared    to    meet    whatever 

demands  may  arise.  .  .       _. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  idea  of  American  democracy, 
early  in  the  past  cenlurv.  concerning  the  efforUs  of  Bonaparte  to 
partition  the  earth  at  his  will  and  to  devastate  with  fire  and  sword, 
urged  the  union  of  all  in  resisting  enemies  within  and  without,  and 
stated  "If  we  do  not  act  as  a  phalanx  •  •  •  our  Nation  will  be 
ui.done  "  Thomas  Jefferson  had  small  use  for  those  who  would 
c^use  dissension  when  "total  war"  in  Europe  threatened  democracy 

In  his  day  ,     ^      ,,  « 

As  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  part  In  the  great 
program  directed  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  our  agriculture 
and  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  I  have  confidence 
In  the  judgment  of  American  citizens  acting  as  the  final  Jurors 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  New  Deal  agricultural  program 
has  achieved  to  a  large  degree  the  fulfillment  of  the  proml.ses 
to  American  farmers  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Topeka. 
Kans.  in  1932.  when  he  spoke  as  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  .     .      w       ^ 

Speaking  at  this  same  city  In  the  heart  of  Americas  bread 
basket.  Republican  Candidate  Taft  advanced  no  program  for  agri- 
culture and  conservation  except  to  say  that  he  would  look  to 
his  Republican  advisors  from  the  various  States  to  aid  him. 

The  Republican  Party  leaders  and  aspirants  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  are  trying  desparately  to  win  back  the 
farm  vote.  They  know  that  without  the  farm  vote  they  have 
no  chance  to  elect  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress.  And  farmers  are  not  gcing  to  be  deceived  again  by  the 
promises  of  a  political  organization  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century  lured  them  Into  supporting  its  candidates  for  national 
office  Farmers  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  empty  promises 
of  that  party  which  until  1920  had  never  recognized  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  farm  problem. 

The  facts  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  rely  upon  any 
proml.ses  the  Republican  Party,  in  Its  desperation,  may  make  to 
you  I  am  going  to  prove  this  by  reviewing  the  record  of  that 
party  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  the  Republican  Party 
promised  the  farmers  and  how  it  has  always  and  everlastingly 
and  deliberately  failed  to  keep  its  promises  It  has  failed  the 
farmer  because'  It  has  no  sympathy  with  the  farmer  It  believes 
farmers  are  easily  deluded  and  can  be  told  anything  and  promised 
anything        You    remember    that    the    Republican    candidate    for 

Vice  President  in  1928  told  an  Iowa  farmer  that  he  was  "too  

dumb  to  understand.  ■  But  the  Republican  Party  found  out  in 
1932  that  farmers  are  not  quite  so  dumb  as  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  in  1928  thought  they  were 

Let  me  review  rapidly  Republican  Party  promises  and  failures 
since  1920.  the  year  the  Republicans  for  the  first  time  came  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  farm  problem,  and  discovered,  too. 
that  "the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation."  For  50  years 
it  had  believed  that  the  farmer  was  not  worth  mentioning  In 
1920  the  Republican  Party  leaders,  alarmed  at  the  gathering 
storm,  thought  It  worth  while  to  recognize  the  farmer,  and  In 
its  platitudinous  way  it  proml.«ed  to  do  something  for  him  What 
it  did  was  to  pass  an  emergency  tariff  bill  raising  rates  on  Imports 
that  in  no  wav  helped  the  farmer  It  followed  this  legislation 
by  enacting  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill,  which  still  further 
boosted  rates  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill. 

In  1924  the  Republican  National  Convention  pledged  Itself  "to 
place  the  agricultural  interests  of  America  on  a  basl.s  of  economic 
?quallty  with  other  indiistry  to  Insure  its  prosperity  and  success." 
»nd  President  Coolidge  from  the  White  House  declared  "someThlng 
must  be  done  for  agriculture."  What  was  done?  Republicans  In 
Congress,  with  the  help  of  Democrats,  pas.sed  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  in  1927.  and  Mr.  Coolidge.  who  had  said  "something  must  be 
done  for  agriculture"  vetoed  it.  because  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  his  ear  turned  toward  Wall  Street,  said  it  was  "eco- 
nomically unsound."  Again  In  1928  the  Congress  passed  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill,  and  when  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
visited  the  White  Hou.se  to  plead  that  it  be  signed,  the  Republican 
President  told  them.  "Go  see  Mellon."  Pine  chance  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  had  getting  past  Mr.  Mellon.  The  McNary-Hauttni  bill 
would  have  helped  agriculture  at  that  time  before  EXirot>ean  coun- 
tries had  turned  to  nationalistic  policies.  The  condition  of  agri- 
culture steadily  grew  worse,  and  in  1928  farm  leaders  went  to 
Kans.^s  City  and.  almost  on  their  knees,  begged  the  resolutions 
committee  to  give  them  an  effective  farm  plank  For  their  pains 
they  were  virtually  driven  from  the  convention  doors,  while  the 
platform  committee  proceeded  to  declare  that  "the  Republican 
Party  pledges  Its  strength  and  energy  to  a  solution  of  the  farm 
problem"  And  what  was  its  solution?  The  Smoot-Hawley  tarlfT 
bill.     And  then  the  Republicans  gave  us  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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another  stupendous  blunder  that  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
It  was  supposed  to  do  by  accumulating  farm  surpluses  Instead  of 
controlling  them  and  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

After  12  years  of  control  the  Republican  Party's  promises  to  the 
fanner  amounted  exactly  to  zero.  Yes.  less  than  zero,  for  in  1932, 
the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration,  agriculture  was  In  the 
worst  condition  ever  known.  Farm  prices  were  the  lowest  since 
before  the  Civil  War.  and  farm  income  had  shrunk  to  the  lowest 
on  record — four  and  three-quarter  billions 

In  1932  corn  sold  for  10  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  at  the  lowest  price 
In  300  years,  hogs  for  S3  a  hundred,  and  cotton  for  5  cents  a 
pound.    Agriculture  was  prostrate  and  farmers  desperate 

Republicans  now  assert  that  the  New  Deal  administration  has 
done  nothing  for  agriculture,  although  one  of  the  leading  aspirants 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  Mr  Dewey,  announces 
as  Ms  farm  program  eight  objectives,  all  of  which  a  Democratic 
administration  has  already  initiated  and  is  carrying  out.  The  Re- 
publicans endorse  almost  every  objective  of  the  New  I>eal  farm 
program,  but  claim  that  If  entnist«d  with  government  they  wUl 
administer  the  program  In  a  better  way. 

They  assert  that  the  farmer  is  no  better  off  today  than  he  was 
before  the  Democrats  took  over  the  reins  Of  course,  they  are 
meticulously  careful  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  dark  days  of 
1933 

Let  us  recount  some  of  the  things  which  the  recent  administra- 
tion has  done  for  agriculture  in  the  little  more  than  7  years  It 
has  been  in  power 

Within  a  brief  period  after  President  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House,  the  Democratic  Congress  had  enacted  and-  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  Almost 
lmmedlat«ly  farm  prices  increased  and  a  better  feeling  existed 
throughout  the  country 

The  farm  program  has  been  attacked  on  every  side  It  was 
attacked  in  the  courts  It  was  attacked  In  the  press.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  forum  and  on  the  air  The  tariff  barons  call  the 
program  a  subsidy,  forgetting  that  under  the  tariff  system  the 
American  people  pay  billions  In  subsidy  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
tariff  And  yet.  through  It  all.  the  farmers  somehow  have  won 
out  and  have  grown  stronger  In  the  face  of  adversity. 

Much  of  the  opposition  was  from  the  enemies  of  agriculture, 
some  of  whom  looked  upon  the  program  as  a  good  political  target, 
and  others  thought  they  saw  a  chance  for  business  advantage. 
They  had  n^.i.sled  the  farmers  so  often  they  felt  they  covild  do  It 
again,  but  this  time  they  have  not  succeeded,  ajid  the  farmer  sup- 
port has  grown  stronger  through  the  years 

Every  year  more  farmers  have  participated  in  the  program  until 
in  1939  6.000.000  farmers  took  part  In  the  various  wings  of  the 
program.     The  opposition   has  cried  "wolf"  too  often 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  farm  program  has  been  the  in- 
crease In  farm  income  tuid  farm  buying  power.  Cash  farm  income 
has  doubled  Purchasir^  pt)wer  has  nearly  doubled.  Retail  sales 
to  farmers  are  twice  a-s  great  as  In  1932.  Smokestacks  that  rusted 
in  Idleness  are  active  again  Soil  conservation  and  soil  building 
have  become  a  reality  In  the  vast  farming  areas  of  our  country 
Forest  conservation  has  made  great  strides  In  the  last  7  years.  A 
great  amount  of  erosion-control  work  ha?  been  done  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres 

Alongside  soil  conservation  has  gone  human  conservation 
Through  rehabllltatlcn  loans  more  than  a  half -million  destitute 
farm  families  have  again  become  self-supjwrtlng  and  have  been 
given  a  new  hope  Nearly  800.000  farm  homes  have  been  re- 
financed at  the  lowest  Interest  rates  that  have  prevailed  In  this 
country  This  has  enabled  llteraUy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  to  save  their  homes 

The  production  credit  ct)rporations  have  furnished  current  credit 
to  the  farmer  at  the  lowest  interest  rates  that  ever  prevailed  In 
this  country  The  same  thing  is  true  In  the  financing  of  coopera- 
tives 

At  the  beginning  of  this  administration  about  10  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  had  the  benefit  of  electricity.  Mo*t  of  these  homes 
were  located  near  the  great  Industrial  centers.  Now  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  farm  homes  of  the  United  States  have  the  benefit 
of  this  fine  labor-saving  commodity,  and  the  lines  which  have  been 
financed  stretch  Into  the  distant  communities  far  away  from  the 
busy  marts  of  trade. 

Some  of  the  critics  charge  that  the  farmers  have  been  "sold  down 
the  river."  but  they  fail  to  tell  when  this  was  done  or  who  made 
the  sale  The  pale  was  made  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  tarlfT  bill 
was  enacted  In  1930  Coming  as  it  did.  It  began  the  blow  process 
of  destroying  our  world  trade,  thus  leaving  the  surplus-producing 
fanner  stranded 

For  several  years  we  have  been  buying  surplus  farm  commodities 
and  distributing  them  to  low-Income  groups  I  am  rather  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Senator  Tom  Conn/u-lt  and  I  were  Joint  authors 
of  what  Is  known  as  section  32.  which  provides  the  funds  for  dis- 
tribution of  these  surpluses  both  at  home  and  abroad  Under  this 
provision  and  under  supplemental  fvmds  made  available  for  the 
same  purpase,  the  60-call)>d  stamp  plan  has  been  put  into  effect. 
This  plan  serves  a  triple  purpose:  It  tends  to  assist  In  the  handling 
of  the  surplus  It  furnishes  supplies  for  the  low-income  groups. 
It  also  stimulates  work  through  regular  channels  from  the  tillage 
of  the  soil  to  the  final  work  of  distribution  of  the  flr.lshed  product. 

Ctmpured  to  the  situation  that  existed  In  1933.  agriculture  has 
made  remarkable  progress.     The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  still  sliort  of 


equality,  but  they  are  on  the  road,  and  we  propose  to  help  them 
stay  on  that  road. 

The  national  farm  program  Is  part  and  parcel  of  <iur  national 
life  It  is  thoroughly  Justified  as  an  offset  to  the  tariff,  in  which 
the  surplus-producing  farmer  can  have  no  part.  In  the  >ear»  to 
come  It  will  be  even  more  vital  to  our  national  welfare  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past. 

The  farmers  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Tlie  program  has  been  handled  lar(>;e!y  throUKh  commit- 
tefs  of  farmers  in  the  great  stretches  that  constitute  rural  America. 
So  long  as  the  df>talls  of  the  program  are  handled  by  the  f aimers 
they  are  aasurcd  of  a  sympathetic  administration. 

Every  dollar  that  has  been  paid  to  the  farmers  has  gone  back 
Into  the  channels  of  trade  It  has  stimulated  kuslne&s  activity 
everywhere  The  program  Is  being  improved  from  year  to  year 
through  suggestions  made  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  by  those 
who  are  working  with  them.  It  is  no  time  to  ttiru  back  It  Is 
no  time  to  surrender  the  progress  that  ha-s  been  made.  Any 
changes  that  arc  to  be,  any  improvements  In  the  program,  should 
be  made  by  tliose  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause. 

Farmers,  which  do  you  prefer— the  political  party  of  brokei: 
promises  or  a  political  party  that  promises  and  performs? 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  Q    LYNCH.  GENERAL  PRESIDENT  OP 
PATTERN  MAKERS  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  there  was  deliv- 
ered at  my  office  thi.s  morning  a  written  statement,  dated 
June  10,  made  by  George  Q.  Lj-nch,  general  president  of  the 
Pattern  Makers  League  of  North  America.  After  investiga- 
tion, I  find  that  the  Pattern  Makers  League  of  North  America 
is  one  of  the  oldest  affiliates  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  that  its  members  are  highly  skilled  craftsmen. 

When  the  letter  from  President  Green,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
was  read  by  Congre.s?man  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Smith  amendments,  to  put  it  mildly. 
I  was  shocked.  It  seemed  to  me  that  President  Green  had 
absolutely  reversed  himself  in  taking  the  position  he  did  in 
this  now  famous  letter.  In  my  remarks.  I  stated  that  it  was 
my  opinion  that  his  attitude,  as  set  out  in  his  lett.er.  certainly 
could  not  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  great  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  still 
of  this  opinion.  The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Lynch  very 
emphatically  supports  my  position.  I  thought  that  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Lynch  would  be  of  Interest  to  all  members  of  the 
House  who  might  have  t)een  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  Smith 
amendments  as  a  result  of  the  letter  from  President  Green. 
The  statement  follows: 

That  all  Trojan  horses  do  not  carry  the  colors  of  one  stable  is 
evidenced  In  the  "blitzkrieg"  pulled  by  the  top  command  of  the 
A.  F  of  L.  by  Joining  forces  with  recogniz<-d  reactionaries  to  de- 
stroy labor's  front-line  defenses  established  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act 

This  move  was   preceded   by  all  the  solemn  promises  to  respect 
understandings  and   agreements  always  given   prior   to   the   appli- 
cation of  the  modern  "blitEkrleg  "     If  we  are  to  deal   effectively 
with  this  technique,  working  men  and  women  must  face  the  facts 
Here  is  the  record : 

The  1938  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  listened  to  a  bill  of  griev- 
ances against  the  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
By  action  of  that  convention  a  three-man  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.  This  committee  wns 
not  emf>owered  to  submit  definite  amendments  to  the  Congress 
based  up)on  its  own  arbitrary  conclusions  This  was  wise,  because 
one  member  of  that  committee  has  a  cohf  niing  passion  for  oppos- 
ing all  governmental  assistance  for  labor,  with  special  emphasis  on 
New  Deal  assistance 

This  committee  met,  with  advice  of  coimsel,  and  drew  up  concrete 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.  It  Is  not  denied,  but  admitted, 
that  representatives  of  employer  groups  were  consulted  by  com- 
mittee counsel  and  even  contributi-a  suggestions  for  improving  the 
act  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  clients. 
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Not  to  be  hampered  or  delayed  by  the  processes  of  Incompetent 
democratic  procedure,  the  committee  did  not  consult  the  executive 
council  on  their  proposals,  but  submitted  their  handiwork  direct 
to  Senator  Walsh  to  be  dropped  in  the  Senate  hopper. 

The  executive  council,  which  was  to  meet  only  a  few  days  later, 
was  thus  left  with  the  alternative  of  signing  on  the  dotted  line  or 
displaying  division  In  top  rank  A.  P.  of  L.  leadership.  Perhaps 
because  C.  I.  O.  was  then  pressing  hard  on  all  flanks  the  executive 
council  accepted  the  first  alternative,  but  not  without  considerable 
Internal  heat. 

Before  this  meeting  of  the  executive  council.  In  January  1939, 
but  after  the  amendments  had  been  submitted  In  the  Senate,  the 
Pattern  Makers  League  called  attention  to  the  dangerous  provisions 
of  many  of  the  amendments  from  '.he  viewpoint  of  working  people 
w^ho  work. 

Our  league  offered  no  objection  to  efforts  aimed  at  removing 
biased  members  of  the  Board.  We  favored  the  position,  however, 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  under  the  existing  law  and  with- 
out  danger  to   the  act   itself.     We   outlined   the   method. 

We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now.  consider  the  Board  biased  be- 
cause of  its  efforts  to  deal  vigorously  with  such  men  as  Ford,  Rand. 
Weir,  Glrdler.  and  Gene  Grace  who  were  then,  and  still  are. 
openly  flouting  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Supreme  Court  to  date 
has  supported   this   viewpoint   on   Board   actions  and   orders. 

The  membership  reaction  against  these  proposed  A.  P  of  L. 
amendment.s  was  so  pronounced  that  they  were  dropped,  in  public 
statements,  until  only  three  remained  defended.  The.se  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Norton  amendments  and  publicly  approved  by 
the  A.  P    of  L. 

Even  at  this  juncture  our  league  held  to  its  position  that  open- 
ing the  act  for  any  amendments  in  this  Congress  was  not  only 
Inexpedient,  but  downright  dangerous,  to  the  best  interest  of  labor. 
Following  Investigation  of  the  Labor  Beard  by  a  special  House 
committee  Congressman  Howahd  Smith  then  introduced  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.  We  were  promptly  as- 
sured by  the  A  F  of  L".  that  the  Smith  amendments  would  not 
be  ftpproved  by  the  federation  One  important  A  F  of  L  inter- 
national union  immediately  opposed  them  "kck,  stock,  and  barrel." 
In  an  N.  B.  C.  broadcast,  date  of  February  17,  1940.  President 
Wiriam  Green   stated: 

•"Now.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  position  taken  by  the  Anierican 
Federation  of  Labor  with  regard  to  certain  amerdments  proposed 
and  sjx)rsored  by  seme  employers'  associations  We  are  arainst 
them.  We  will  oppose  them  with  our  full  strength.  We  will  try 
to  do  our  utmost  to  sec  to  it  that  both  political  parties  adopt  a 
progressive  attitude  with  regard  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  •• 

To  this  clear  ^tatcment  of  position  we  added  our  "amen." 
This   statement   was   certainly    accepted    to    mean    opposition    to 
any    amendments    proposed    by    Howard    Smith,     the    recognized 
spokesman  for  "employers'  associations"  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  record  now  shows  that  with  a  few  unimportant  exception:!, 
which  will  cause  no  chagrin  to  the  smug  satisfaction  of  Congress- 
man Smith  and  the  interests  he  represents,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  top 
leaders  have  endcrred  the  Smith  program  "cap-a-pie  " 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Smith  amendments  provide  the 
following  in  terms  important  to  those  affected 

The  teim  "employee  "  Is  redefined  fur  purposes  of  reinstatement 
with  b.ick  pay.  This  is  only  a  political  gesture  against  s.t-down 
strikes.  Public  opinion  and  the  Supreme  Court  liquidated  the 
sit  down  2  years  ago. 

However,  under  another  Smith  amendment,  endorsed  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  a  violation  of  law  by  employers  Is  not  a  violation  of 
law  unless  It  is  a  preponderant  violation.  Slapping  around  one 
active  union  man  at  a  time  In  an  industry  employing  5,000 
would  hardly  be  construed  as  preponderant  opp)os:tion  to  unionism. 
Moreover,  no  Board  decision  against  an  employer  can  be  made 
to  stick  until  th°  employer  has  been  given  evry  opportunity  for 
artful  legalistic  dodging  and  stalling  before  a  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  For  many  long  years  labor  has  struggled  to  get  labor 
relations  cut  of  couns.  This  amendment  reverses  our  time-hon- 
ored battle  and  throws  us  back  into  courts  by  statutory  provision. 
Any  organization  rightfully  expects  Its  members  to  follow  defined 
policy  This  sudden  shift  Into  reverse  gear  however,  leaves  the 
subordinate  staff  contused  and  wondering:  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?" 

In  the  1938  convention  the  A.  F.  of  L.  properly  condemned  the 
Board  for  delayed  decisions.  This  court  of  appeals  amendment 
will  delay  decisions  to  a  degree  that  will  make  the  Boards  record 
ot  performance  resemble  sp>ecd  lightning  by  comparison. 

And  by  way  of  applying  bigger  and  better  brakes  against  too 
much  speed  in  the  Interest  of  labor  the  Smith  amendments,  en- 
dorsed by  the  A  F  of  L  .  will  divide  the  functions  of  the  Board 
Into  two  parts  by  placing  In  the  hands  of  one  man  the  arbitrary 
rlpht  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  all  complaints  against  alleged 
unfair  employers.  We  await  the  appointment  of  the  para^^on  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  who  will  fulfill  such  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  at  Interest. 

But  why  go  on?  All  of  the  Smith  amendments  were  designed 
for  one  single  purpose:  To  hamstring  the  legitimate  efforts  cf 
organized  lab<-)r.  They  are  so  bad  th^t  they  never  could  have 
passed  the  lower  House  without  A.  F  of  L  endorsement  to  serve 
as  camouflage  for  their  real  Intent  and  purpose. 


We  have  repeatedly  said  that  opening  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  amendments  In  this  Congress  would  lead  to  emascu- 
lation of  the  rights  of  labor  under  the  act.  We  said  this  however, 
without  knowledge  or  thought  that  our  own  parent  body  would 
become  an  acccs^.ory  before  the  fact. 

June  7,  1940.  will  be  remembered  as  a  dark  day  In  American 
labor  history  Let  the  record  show  that  the  Pattern  Makers 
League  of  North  America  was  not  even  a  silent  or  Indifferent  partner 
to  the  intrigue. 

The  law  must  now  go  to  the  Senate.  A  righteously  aroused 
membership  should  send  a  veritable  barrage  of  protests  to  their 
Senators.  There  must  be  no  black-out  of  our  newly  acquired 
Industrial  freedom  to  belong  to,  and  be  active  In,  unions  of  our 
own  choosing. 

We  give  It  as  our  opinion  that  this  vote  In  the  lower  House, 
and  the  cooperation  which  supported  it,  will  be  more  revealin? 
than  effective  The  proposals  still  have  to  pass  the  Senate  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  to  make  them  law. 

Much  to  the  expres.ied  dissatisfaction  of  some  seeking  special 
privileges,  the  President  of  the  United  States  stands  as  a  bulwark 
to  protect  the  underprivileged  Therein  lies  our  safety  again.st 
effective  aggression  of  "blitzkriegs'  to  destroy  labor's  hard-won 
human  rights. 

Congressman  Smtth's  proudest  boast  is  that  he  has  never  voted 
In  favor  of  a  single  m.easure  which  aimed  to  benefit  labor  Con- 
gressman Smith  voted  for  these'  amendments.  He  still  malntalna 
his  antilabor  record  unblemished. 


What  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Stand  F'or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF   MISSOL'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Sp)eakcr,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcUowing  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  June  9,  1940: 

(From  the  St    Louis  Pcst-Dlypatch  of  June  9.  1940] 

what  the  stars  and  stripes  stand  for 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  be  asked  to  display  the  national 
colors  tins  week — Flag  Week.  Yet  this  act  can  have  little  meaning 
without  the  realization  that  the  flag  is  only  a  symbol — a  symbol 
for  America. 

America  is  more  than  a  flag,  more  than  an  anthem,  more  than 
patriotic  oratory.     It  Is  more,  even,  than — 

"this  land 
"My  own  Manhattan  with  spires,  and  the  sparkling  and  hurryUig 

tide?,  and  the  ships. 
The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  South  and  the  North  In  the  light, 

Ohio's  shores  and  flashing  Missouri, 
And  ever  the  far-spreading  prairies  cover'd  with  grass  and  corn." 

America  is  the  sum  total  of  many,  many  men  and  women,  great 
and  small,  quick  and  dead.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the  things  they 
did  and  are  domg  to  make  democracy  work.  It  is  action.  It  is  work 
undertaken  to  give  substance  to  ideals. 

America  is  George  Washington  forsaking  the  plow  at  Mount 
Vernon  for  the  cold  and  the  hunger  of  Valley  Forg?.  It  Is  Tliomas 
.leff^rson.  with  no  taste  for  public  office  and  a  skin  too  thin  for 
the  acrimony  of  politics,  accepting  that  oEBce  and  enduring  that 
acrimony  for  the  sake  cf  high  duty.  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln  taking 
up  th?  sword  to  save  the  Union,  and  then  bidding  the  States  to 
bind  up  their  wounds  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  chanty  for 
all  "  America  Is  the  sum  total  of  Its  heroes  giving  meaning  to 
Jeffer-^on's  Inalienable  rights;  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

But.  perhaps  even  more,  America  Is  a  great  host  of  lesser  figures 
with  less  glamorous  histories — men  who  saw  tasks  that  needed 
to  be  done  and  did  them,  men  who  saw  wrongs  that  cried  to  be 
righted  and   righted  them. 

There  are.  for  example,  the  able  and  far-sighted  administrators 
like  Albert  Gallatin.  Jefferson  s  Secrt  lary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
French-Swiss  immigrant,  who  never  learned  to  speak  good  English, 
not  only  put  an  end  to  the  congressional  custom  of  making  lump- 
.sum  appropriations  without  designating  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  public  money  was  to  be  u.sed.  but  he  also  introduced  the 
present  sy.stem  of  Trea.^ury  reports,  halved  the  national  debt, 
imanced  the  War  of   iai2,  and  became   the  father  of  Federal  aid 
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for  the  building  of  our  great  network  of  roads  that  he  saw  to  be 
necessary  for  binding  together  a  great  country. 

Then  there  are  the  men  of  rlghteotis  anger  like  Benjamin  H. 
Brlstow  of  Kentucky,  whom  Grant  unwittingly  called  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Brlstow  was  horrlfled  to  see  how  greedy 
hands  were  looting  the  public  coffers.  Investigation  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  the  distillers  of  St.  Louis  were  paving  taxes  on 
only  a  third  of  the  whisky  that  left  their  warehouses  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  exposure  of  the  Whisky  Ring.  The  trail  of 
bribery  led  to  the  White  House  Itself.  Brlstow  obtained  more  than 
250  Indictments  in  St.  Louis.  Cliicago,  and  Milwaukee,  but  convic- 
tions, unfcirtunately,  were  few,  and  he  lost  his  own  post  for  his 
zeal. 

But  Brtstow's  work  was  not  In  vain.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  In  a  great  crusade  that  took  form  as  the  Nation's 
growing  wealth  tempted  the  buccaneers  to  make  corruption  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  America.  The  New  York  Sun  exposed 
Cakes  Ames  and  the  Credit  Moblller  scheme,  which  cost  the 
United  States  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  dollars, 
ostensibly  given  for  building  our  first  transcontinental  railroad. 
but  actually  siphoned  into  the  pockets  of  the  robber  barons.  Here 
In  St.  Louis.  Joe  Folk  fought  Butlerlsm.  In  New  York,  the  lances 
were  rai.sed  against  the  Tweed  ring.  Only  the  other  day.  Boss 
Pendergast  left  the  Federal  jsenltentlary  at  Leavenworth  The 
proeccutlon  of  the  heirs  of  Huey  Long  Is  current  history  in  Louisi- 
ana.    So  the  cru.sade  continues  on  one  front  and  another 

Courage  Is  perhaps  the  best  synonym  for  the  concept  of 
America-  -courage  as  It  was  exemplified  by  old  Bob  La  Follette  and 
Nebraska's  George  Norrls  and  their  little  band  as  they  stood  up 
In  the  Sf'nate  in  1917  and  faced  the  stormwind  and  the  tempest 
in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  us  out  of  the  first  World  War.  stead- 
fastly sliieldlng  the  last  spark  of  reason  and  conviction  against 
all-engulfing  hysteria. 

America  means  a  less  spectacular  kind  of  courage,  too  It 
means  the  kind  of  courage  that  enabled  the  elder  La  Follette  and 
his  sons  after  him  to  make  Wisconsin  a  model  of  honest  and 
advanced  government,  the  kind  of  courage  that  kept  Senator 
Norrls  fighting  for  his  Tennessee  Valley  dream  until  it  became  a 
reality,  the  kind  of  courage  that  sent  a  Jane  Addams  Into  the 
Blums  of  Chicago  to  establish  Htill  House,  as  a  model  for  so 
many  projects  that  are  making  concrete  the  hope  and  promise  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

More  Important  than  anything  else,  perhaps.  America  means  a 
high  sense  of  Jurtlce.  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of  all, 
even  the  most  unpopular  minorities — a  sense  of  justice  such  as 
that  of  John  Peter  Altgeld.  Illinois'  eagle  forgotten.  There  was 
something  in  the  destiny  of  this  man  that  would  not  allow  him 
to  settle  into  the  comfortable  life  of  a  small -town  Missouri 
lawyer.  There  was  something  that  drove  him  on  to  Chicago  and 
the  executive  mansion  In  Springfield.  There,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  articulate  and  powerful  elements  In  the  State,  he  pardoned 
those  Ha>-market  rioters  who  had  not  been  hanged.  That  was 
In  1893.  and  the  next  year.  Ijefore  the  hue  and  cry  had  subsided, 
he  bitterly  protested  against  President  Cleveland  s  unconstitutional 
use  of  Federal  troops  In  Chicago's  Pullman  strike.  Altgeld  was 
hounded  Into  poverty  and  almost  into  obscurity.  But  pot  quite. 
Vachel  Lindsay  was  able  to  say  to  his  spirit: 

"A  hundred  white  eagles  have  risen,  the  sons  of  your  sons. 

The  zeal  In   their  wings  Is  a  seal  that   your   dreaming  began. 

The  valor  that  wore  out  your  soul  In  the  service  of  man  " 

Amerlc.i.  of  course.  Is  Holmes,  and  Brandels.  and  Cardozo.  the 
Judges,  shaping  the  law  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
Brandels.  the  advocate,  pleading  for  decent  working  conditions 
for  the  women  of  Oregon,  and  striving  with  his  Insurance  .system 
to  assure  the  workers  of  Massachusetts  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  toll  In  the  twilight  of  their  years. 

America  too.  is  the  educators — Mark  Hopkins  on  his  log  and 
Robert  Hutchlns  in  his  Gothic  tower,  working.  In  Jefferson's  words, 
"to  diffuse  knowledge  more  generally  throtigh  the  mass  of  the 
people,  n-alizing  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  In  a  democracy 
power  belongs  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few  " 

And  America  al.*o  is  the  writers — Tom  Palne  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  John  Steinbeck,  those  with  the  power  of  word.s  that 
move  men. 

America  is  also  the  great  legion  of  the  unnamed  It  Is  the 
Quaker  doctor  and  nurse  and  teacher  going  up  into  the  hills  of 
Kentucky  It  L«  the  labor  organizer  defying  tur  and  feathers  In 
the  almost  feudal  pockets  of  the  southern  hills  It  is  the  em- 
ployer who  cheerfully  compiles  with  a  wage-hour  law  and  a 
Wagner  Act.  It  is  the  good  citizen  who  makes  an  honest  income- 
tax  return  and  marks  an  Intelligent  ballot  each  election  day. 

There  Is  no  need  to  call  the  roll  longer  America  Is  all  those 
who  know  how  to  make  democracy  work,  all  those  who  know  that 
their  duty  Is  to  do  the  task  at  hand. 

Tills  America  is  more  than  a  flag.  It  would  l>e  great  without 
any  banner  or  anthem  or  slogan.  And  no  mere  salute  to  a  bit 
of  bunting,  no  mere  slnirlng  cf  a  song.  Is  sufBclent  to  make  any 
man  a  part  of  this  America.  Patriotism  Is  in  the  deed,  not  in  the 
symbol. 


Will  Want  to  Know 
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cr 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEWARK    (N.  J.)    SLTiDAY  CAU* 


Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Newark  iN.  J.)  Sunday  Call: 

Wnj,  WANT  TO  KNOW 

The  new  Income-tax  law  being  prepared  In  Congrew*  to  raise  an 
additional  bliUon  dollars  in  Federal  revenue  Is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  happy  days  for  the  groups  which  have  Ijeen  draining  the 
Treasury  It  will  lower  exemptions  for  single  p)erson5  to  WOO  and 
for  married  persons  to  12  000 

The  new  law  will  create  2.000.000  new  Income-tax  payers,  make 
2.000  000  more  Americans  aware  of  the  cost  of  their  Government. 
When  they  go  on  the  tax  rolls  they  will  want  to  know  more  about 
these  billions  being  poured  out  to  reliefers,  to  farmers,  to  veterans, 
for  housing,  new  dams,  munlclfwd  power  plants,  swimming  pools, 
and  all  the  other  things  which  are  nice  to  have  If  you  can  afford  It. 

As  a  staner.  these  2,000.000  new  Income-tax  payers,  many  of  them 
earning  as  little  as  $17  a  week,  will  probably  want  to  know  what 
economies  are  going  to  be  made  In  the  Budget  that  goes  Into  effect 
In  July  Nobody  will  mind  being  taxed  for  the  Nation's  defense, 
provided  money  isn't  being  wasted  elsewhere. 

They  may  even  ask.  these  $18  and  $20  a  week  taxpaylng  wage 
earners,  why  W  P  A.  should  not  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  a  direct 
relief  system.  If  it  is  to  be  continued,  they  will  want  to  know  what 
It  is  doing  to  retrain  the  unemployed  for  work  In  defense  industries 
and  why  there  aren't  places  fco-  some  of  them  in  the  Army  and  Navj. 


Unpreparedness  in  1917 
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HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  2,  1940. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  2,  1940) 

trNPKEPAKEDNESS    IN     1017 

The  United  States  went  to  war  with  Germany  on  AprU  6.  1917. 
In  December  1917 — 8  months  later — we  had  165.000  men  In  Prance, 
some  of  whom  sailed  without  rifles  and  wre  totally  devoid  of 
artillery,  airplanes,  tanks,  machine  gun«.  trench  mortars,  and  other 
munitions  and  supplies  produced  in  the  United  States  TTirough 
19  months  Pershing  fought  our  war  abroad  almost  wholly  from 
first  to  last  with  puns,  munitions,  airplanes,  hand  grenades,  and 
materials  either  borrowed  cr  bought  from  the  Allies  In  Europe 

The  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  spent  nearly  $4000.- 

I    000.000  from  April   1917  to  June  1918.  in  an  effort  to  build  20.000 

I    guns  of  all  calibers  and  equip  them  with  munitions      The  Civil  War 

was  fought  for  less.     Despite  this  truly  vast  expenditure  and  eOort 

only  133  guns  and  600  shells  of  a  single  caliber  reached  Pershing  in 

time  for  use  at  the  front. 

The  Allies  had  perfected  an  effective  hand  grenade  The  War 
Department  rejected  this  and  placed  orders  for  20.000.000  distinctive 
American  hand  grenades.  TTiese.  however,  were  too  complicated  and 
Pershing   bought   hand   grenades  for   our   troops  from    the    British. 

We  spent  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  oiu-  1917-18  aviation  effort. 
No  American  fighting  plane  ever  reached  the  front.  A  few  Ameri- 
can-made observation  planes  appeared  In  Prance  and  these  were  so 
badly  constructed,  clumsy,  and  dangerous  that  our  flyers  dubbed 
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them  "flaming  coffins."  The  Allies  had  produced  some  good  fighter 
planes  and  sought  to  turn  over  to  us  all  plans  tor  expeditious  mass 
production.  However,  we  rejected  these  planes  which  had  come 
from  the  laboratory  of  actual  war  and  decided  to  produce  typically 
American  motors  and  planes  with  wasteful  result. 

The  War  Department  spent  $116,000,000  on  gas  for  our  chemical- 
warfare  unit*  in  Prance,  yet  Pershing  fired  only  gas  bought  from  the 
Allies.  ,      ^     ^ 

We  biUlt  three  plcrlc-acld  plant*  and  seven  more  plants  to  pro- 
duce phenol  required  for  picric,  and  all  of  these  produced  nothing 
for  use  In  the  war. 

We  built  a  powder  plant  at  Nltro.  W.  Va..  for  $70,000  000:  a  plant 
at  Nashville.  Tenn..  for  $90,000,000;  and  nitrate  plants  at  Sheffield. 
Ala  :  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.:  Toledo.  Ohio:  PerryviUe.  Md  :  and  Cin- 
cinnati coating  $116,000,000.  and  all  of  these  produced  not  1  pcund 
of  powder  or  nitrates  for  use  In  the  war.  After  the  war  these  plants 
were  sold  for  a  salvage  value  which  was  a  crime  against  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  War  Department  planned  for  an  Army  of  4.000.000  men  and 
86  000  horses.  For  these  were  ordered  41.000.000  pairs  of  Army  shces: 
60  000  seta  of  double  harness:  110  000  sets  of  single  harness:  945.000 
saddles;  2.800.000  halters;  1.500,000  horse  brushes;  2.000.000  feed 
bags;  1.000.000  horse  covers;  and  195.000  copper  branding  irons. 
These  figures  are  not  hearsay;  they  were  developed  In  the  course  of 
a  Senate  investigation  of  war  preparations. 

Railroads  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1917  had  been  paying 
stockholders  a  billion  dollars  annually,  but  the  administration 
deficit  at  the  end  of  2  years  was  $1,350,000,000.  The  taxpayers  re- 
ceived the  deficit,  stockholders  nothing. 

The  Government  >ent  about  $1,200,000,000  on  Army  canton- 
ments for  troops  In  training  on  the  cost-plus  plan  by  which  the 
Government  paid  for  all  materials  and  labor,  leaving  efficiency  and 
economy  to  contractors.  These  camps  cost  mUllons  more  than 
necessary  In  excess  labor  and  wasted  materials. 

About  $60,000,000  was  spent  on  spruce  production  for  airplanes. 
yet  92.6  percent  of  all  spruce  used  for  this  purpose  was  bought  uide- 
pendently  of  the  main  project.  Railroads  to  carry  spruce  lumber 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000  and  were  not  used. 
Some  of  the  port  terminals  built  were  never  used. 
It  might  t)e  well  for  those  who  are  assigned  to  the  pressing  Job 
of  rebuilding  American  armaments  in  1940  and  1941  to  extract 
from  the  Senate  records  and  read  the  evidence  taken  by  its  inves- 
tigating committee  early  in  1918  when  charges  were  openly  made 
that  "the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States  has  fallen 
down"  because  of  'Inefficiency  In  every  bureau  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.'  Senator  Chamberlain,  a  Democratic 
Member  of  the  Senate  investigating  committee,  made  the  above 
charges  In  a  .speech  in  New  York  and  added.  'T  speak  not  as  a 
Democrat,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

We  are  now  approaching  a  somewhat  similar  period  in  American 
history.  A  mighty  effort  at  rearmament  for  national  defense  must 
be  made.  The  American  public  will  again  want  action,  will  undergo 
sacrifices  to  obtain  action  but  above  all  it  will  demand  capacity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  will  be  called  to  serve. 


Brief  for  H.  R.  9381 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker:  First.  National  defense  can- 
not be  made  adequate  without  adequate  rail  and  water 
ways. 

The  United  States  is  a  land  of  vast  distances.  No  one  can 
predict  where  there  may  be  need  to  concentrate  men.  muni- 
tions, and  war  materiel. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  place  for  such  concentration  may 
shift. 

No  matter  how  many  tanks  and  guns,  no  matter  how 
much  ammunition  we  may  manufacture,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  haul  them  where  we  want  them  when  we  want 
them. 

A  railroad  Is  no  better  than  lt«  bridges. 

A  water  way  Is  no  better  than  its  clearancet . 

Second.  Neither  can  peacrttme  transportation  service  be 
•dcquAte  without  Adequate  rail  and  water  wayi. 

Third.  lUUwayt  are  no  longer  able  to  build  brldxea  to 
•erve,  not  only  thetr  own  needs,  but  also  the  expanding 
Beedi  of  their  competing  earners,  the  waterways. 


The  situation  of  the  railroads  presents  a  serious  problem, 
as  everybody  familiar  with  the  subject  admits.  Looking  at 
the  figures  for  the  past  5  years,  it  appears  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1935.  the  railroads  have  never  earned 
as  much  as  2  percent  upon  their  investment.  In  1938.  after 
payment  of  fixed  charges,  there  was  a  deficit  of  S123.000.000, 
which  may  be  compared  with  an  income  in  1930  of  $524.- 
000.000.  It  is  true  that  conditions  were  somewhat  improved 
in  1939,  when  there  was  a  net  income  after  fixed  charges 
had  been  paid  of  595.000,000. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  situation  of  the  railroads  was 
well  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  Salt  Lake  City 
speech,  made  on  September  17,  1932,  when  he  said: 

Now.  there  is  no  reason  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  railways  as 
a  whole  are  in  serious  difficulty. 

I  may  call  attention  also  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  in  that  same  speech,  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  rail- 
road question,  where  he  said: 

The  problem  of  the  railroads  Is  the  problem  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  No  single  economic  activity  enters  into  the  life  of 
every  Individual  as  much  as  do  these  great  carriers. 

The  situation  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  t.'me  109  railroad  companies  of  all  classes  are  under- 
going reorganization,  either  through  the  process  of  receiver- 
ship or  bankruptcy.  These  109  companies  operate  77.414 
miles  of  railroad  or  31  percent  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  country. 

The  situation  of  the  railroads,  particularly  with  respect  to 
impaired  railroad  credit,  was  such  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  spring  of  1938.  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Farm  Security  organization,  a  representative  of  the 
Security  Owners  Association,  a  representative  of  railroad 
management,  a  representative  of  railroad  labor  and  three 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  transportation  problem,  particularly  as  it  affected 
railroads. 

In  the  message  delivered  to  the  Congress  by  the  President, 
bearing  date  of  April  11.  1938,  in  transmitting  to  Congress 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  railroad  transportation 
had  become  increasingly  difficult.  In  the  report  made  to  the 
President  and  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress,  the 
three  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as 
shown  by  House  Document  No.  583,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
third  session,  fully  recognized  the  serious  situation  of  the 
railroads,  saying,  among  other  things: 

The  continuing  decline  In  the  spread  between  revenues  and 
expenses,  along  with  the  current  loss  of  traffic,  have,  generally 
speaking,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  railroad  credit.  Pew  rail- 
roads are  in  a  position  to  borrow.  With  earnings  so  largely  con- 
sumed in  paying  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  other  obligations, 
little  is  available  for  improving  plant  no  matter  how  necessary 
such  Improvement  may  be.  The  railroad  plant,  especially  its  equip- 
ment, is  constantly  wearing  out  or  becoming  obsolete  Efficient 
operation  requires  ccn.stant  renewal  and  replacement  To  the  ex- 
tent such  renewal  and  replacement  are  Impeded,  transportation 
efficiency  is  lessened  and  cost  is  increased. 

In  the  fall  of  1938.  after  the  railroads  had  been  defeated  in 
their  effort  to  secure  a  decrease  in  the  wage  rate,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  of  six  persons  connected  with 
the  railroad  industry,  three  of  these  being  railroad  presidents 
and  three  being  railroad  labor  executives.  In  making  this 
appointment,  the  President  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  raying,  at  a  press  conference  on  September  20, 
1938.  in  Kubstance  that  the  question  of  wage  reduction  Is  sub- 
ordinate for  the  time  being  to  the  broad  question  of  railroad 
rehabilitation.  Hr  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  rccommrnd- 
atlons  for  railroad  rehabilitation  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  CongrcMM  had  adjourned  without  rnsctlng  any 
Uws  helpful  to  the  railroad,  one-third  of  which  are  already  In 
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bankruptcy.  It  is  a  \\ell-known  fact  that  the  President  re- 
quested this  Committee  of  Six  to  bring  forward  recommenda- 
tions which  would  represent  a  forward  step  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  rehabilitation. 

The  Committee  of  Six.  after  very  careful  consideration  of 
all  factors  entering  into  the  problem,  made  a  series  of  con- 
crete recommendations,  one  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  re- 
construction of  bridges  and  other  facilities.  The  language 
of  the  Committee  in  summarizing  its  recommendation  was: 

Adoption  of  policy  that  whenever.  In  connection  with  the  Im- 
provement of  navigable  waters  •  •  •  a  railroad  Is  required  to 
alter  or  reconstruct  bridges  or  other  facilities.  It  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Government  for  all  costs  In  excess  of  any  direct  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  It. 

This  recommendation  went  to  the  President  under  date  of 
December  23.  1938. 

In  the  hearings  which  were  had  on  a  bill  which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  H.  R.  9381,  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  May  17.  1939,  a  table  was 
introduced  showing  that  certain  railroads  shown  in  the  table, 
over  a  period  of  years,  had  expended  $48,209,756  in  rebuilding 
and  relocating  bridges  at  the  command  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  table  further  showed  that  of  this  amount, 
$28,480,267  was  expended  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  $17,890,528  was  expended  for  the  improvement  of  rail- 
road facilities.  In  other  words,  in  the  period  of  years  covered 
by  the  table,  the  railroads  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  prac- 
tically $28,500,000  to  improve  water  transportation,  without 
any  benefit  whatever  to  the  facilities  of  the  railroads  frwn 
the  viewpoint  of  railroad  transportation. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  extended  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  extending  from  January  24.  1939,  to  March  30. 
1939.  to  understand  the  serious  situation  of  the  railroads  and 
the  nece.ssity  for  giving  relief  wherever  that  can  be  done  with- 
out sacrifice  of  the  public  interest.  Particular  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Splawn  and  to 
the  tables  which  he  there  introduced,  showing  that  for  the 
first  11  montlis  of  1938  the  class  I  railroads  of  the  country 
incurred  a  deficit  of  $145,277,364.  and  that  among  the  deficit 
railroads  in  that  period  were  such  important  lines  as  the  At- 
lantic Coa.st  Line;  Baltimore  k  Ohio:  Boston  &  Maine;  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western;  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific; Missouri  Pacific;  New  York  Central;  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford;  Northern  Pacific;  Pere  Marquette;  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco;  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Southern  Railway: 
Southern  Pacific:  and  many  others  which  could  be  mentioned. 
As  stated  previously,  the  1939  showing  is  a  little  better,  but 
the  conditions  which  brought  about  the  improvement  were 
attributable  to  a  stimulated  and  temporary  improvement,  due 
to  war  conditions  abroad. 

Fourth.  H.  R.  9381.  the  Truman-Hobbs  bill,  simply  fixes 
these  facts  and  provides  the  only  practical  remedy. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Army  engineers  have 
the  power  to  order  the  repair,  remodeling,  improvement,  relo- 
cation, or  rebuilding  of  any  railroad  bridge  crossing  a  navi- 
gable steam,  if  the  needs  of  navigation  so  require. 

This  bill  simply  requires  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
a  hearing  be  given  to  interested  parties  and  that  the  Army 
engineers  shall  ascertain  the  equities  in  the  even^  they  find 
it  necessary  to  order  the  improvement  of  a  railway  bridge. 

In  such  event  the  bill  requires  the  Army  engineers  to 
charge  the  bridge  owner  with  "such  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Improvement  as  Is  attributable  to  the  direct  and  special  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  the  bridge  owner  as  a  result  of  the 
alteration.  Including  the  expectable  savings  In  repair  or  main- 
tenance costs.  And  that  part  of  the  cost  attributable  to 
the  requirements  of  traffic  by  railroad  or  highway,  or  both. 
Including  any  expenditure  for  increased  carrying  capacity 
of  the  bridge,  and  Including  such  proportion  of  the  ariual 
capital  cost  of  the  old  bridge  or  of  such  part  of  the  old  bridge 
as  may  be  altered  or  changed  or  rebuilt,  as  the  us<'d  service 
life  of  the  whole  or  a  part,  as  the  caiw  may  be.  bears  to  the 
total  estimated  service  life  of  the  whole  or  such  part/'. 
Lxxxvt— App —  aae 


The  United  States  is  required  to  b"ar  "the  balance  of  the 
cost,  including  that  part  attributable  to  the  necessities  of 
navigation." 

Of  course,  other  contingencies  are  provided  for.  The  bene- 
fits to  any  highways  must  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
highway.  Where  a  relocation  or  alteration  is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  owner  of  a  park,  for  Instance,  the  park 
owner  Is  required  to  participate  in  defraying  the  expen.se. 

Essentially,  the  bill  is  sound,  fair,  and  altogether  equitable. 
It  charges  every  proper  element  of  cost  against  the  railways 
which  should  be  borne  by  them.  The  Government  is  re- 
quired to  bear  whatever  the  residue  of  cost  may  be  after  all 
the  deductions  have  been  made.  Bear  in  mind,  the  basis  of 
the  order  for  the  improvement  is  the  needs  of  navigation. 
Therefore,  since  a  perfectly  good  railroad  bridge,  adequ.itely 
serving  railway  needs,  is  to  be  remodeled  solely  because  of 
the  needs  of  the  competing  carrier,  it  is  manifest  that  navi- 
gation should  be  taxed  with  an  equitable  share  of  the  cost. 

Whatever  this  equitable  share  may  be  is  left  to  deter- 
mination of  the  Army  engineers.  Tliis  is  fair.  The  Nation 
gets  the  benefit  both  for  peacetime  service  and  for  national 
defense.  The  Nation  should  be  willing  to  pay  what  its  own 
Army  engineers  certify  to  be  equitable. 

Fifth.  The  bill  is  the  product  of  4  years'  hard  work. 

The  authors,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  their  experts,  after  full  hearings  upon 
every  phase  of  the  transportation  problem,  many  consulta- 
tions with  competent  advisers,  have  produced  a  bill  which  has 
no  "bugs"  in  it. 

A  very  similar  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
last  year,  but  A'as  vetoed  by  the  President  after  Congress 
adjourned. 

This  year  the  President  suggested  certain  amendments. 
These  have  been  included  in  the  present  bill. 

It  has  the  cordial  support  of  every  one  of  the  21  railway 
brotherhoods;  the  unanimous  and  cordial  support  of  the 
Piesident's  "committee  of  6";  all  of  the  railways;  both  com- 
mittees, both  Houses  of  Congress  and.  by  analogy,  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  bill,  as  its  preceding  version,  follows  the  philosophy  set 
forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its  de- 
cision in  the  ca.se  of  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Walter  '294 
U.  S.  405).  relating  to  the  alalogous  problem  arising  there  in 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  the  equities  arising  from  the  elimination  of 
a  grade  crossing  where  a  highway  intersects  a  railway,  and 
the  equities  arising  from  the  improvement  of  a  railway  bridge 
which  crosses  a  navigable  stream.  Hence  the  application  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Walters  case  to  the  problem  thought  to 
be  equitably  solved  by  this  bill. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  are  clearly  convinced  that  there 
will  not  be  any  great  cost  entailed  upon  the  Government  by 
making  this  bill  law.  The  railroads  have  already,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Army  engineers,  rebuilt  or  altered  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  bridges  which  might  otherwi.se  come 
within  its  purview.  The  railroads  have  already  thus  ex- 
pended ovei  $28,000,000  for  the  Improvement  of  navigation 
out  of  a  total  of  forty-eight  million  they  were  compelled  thus 
to  expend.  There  should  not  be  a  great  many  more  of  similar 
expenditures  to  be  required.  But  whether  much  or  little,  the 
Government  cannot  be  required  under  this  bill  to  pay  one  cent 
until  it  has  been  certified,  after  full  hearing,  by  its  own  Army 
engineers,  that  the  Government's  contribution  is  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

This  bin  will  not  cost  the  Government  a  cent  unless  the 
Government's  expenditure  is  both  necessary  and  right.  If 
any  expenditure  meets  this  criterion  It  should  be  made. 

We  know  how  exceedingly  engrossed  in  foreign  affairs  the 
President  Is.  We  have  no  criticism  of  his  vetoes  of  this  bill. 
We  know  that  other  things  are  uppermost  in  his  mind.  But 
wf  sincerely  britevt?  that  this  bill  will  militate  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  the  national  defense  which  Is  at  this  time  the 
preeminent  con/ilderatlon  of  tyery  American, 
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Sine  Die  Adjournment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TiLesday.  June  11,  1940 


PART  OP  AN  EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  READING  TIMES 

Mr  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  from  the  Read- 
ing (Pa.)  Times: 

UT  CONCKESS    STAT    AND    SAW    WOOD 

Just  at  the  time  when  everybody  else  Is  being  urged  to  work 
harder  and  to  slug  away  all  the  more  earnestly  at  Important  busl- 
ness,  Congress  proposes  to  pack  up  and  go  home 

Month  after  month  of  work  Is  tiresome  for  Congressmen,  it  is  I 
said  So  It  to  for  all  of  us  Congressmen  have  campaigning  to  do  | 
this  fall    they  protest.     The  country  Isn't  interested   in  that.  i 

The  country  is  interested  In  getting  its  work  done.  | 

The  country  Is  Interested  In  seeing  that  the  armament  program  ; 
la  actuailT  foUowed  through  and  results  shown. 

The  country  Is  Interested  In  seeing  that  arrangements  are  made 
to  pay  for  armament.     It  U  ready  to  be  taxed  for  security. 

For  Congress  merely  to  appropriate  any  requested  nxmiber  of 
bUllons  of  dollars  and  then  go  gaily  home  Is  not  good  enough 

Congress  may  have  its  faults  But  they  are  the  faults  of  the 
people  Congress  Is  the  people  In  action.  To  argue  that  its  pres- 
ence in  Washington  would  somehow  hamper  and  handicap  the 
preparedness  efforts  seems  foolish  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  which  England  reached  when  It  turned  everything  over  to 
Churchill.  ^  .      . 

Congress  Is  highly  valuable  In  times  like  these  as  a  sort  of 
national  listening  post  and  broadcasting  station  In  Washington. 
Its  presence  should  have  a  steadying  inttuence  on  the  President, 
a  constant  reminder  that  he  Is  responsible  to  the  people,  a  constant 
soxirce  of  strength  in  the  thought  that  the  "other  half  of  the  defense 
team"  Is  still  pulling.  ^     ,^ 

A  t*x  bin  to  take  care  of  increased  military  expenditures  should 
be  passed  before  Congress  adjourns.  The  old  political  belief  always 
was  that  to  levy  taxes  In  an  election  year  was  unpopular.  This 
year  things  are  different.  The  Nation  Is  aroused.  It  may  be  more 
unpopular  not  to  levy  taxes  than  to  levy  them. 

The  European  situation  cannot  be  predicted  24  hours  in  advance. 
The  rise  of  any  morning's  sun  may  look  upon  some  completely 
unforeseen  situation.  Congress,  direct  representative  of  the  people, 
should  be  on  hand,  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  recall 
it.  but  because,  like  everybody  else  these  days,  it  is  sticking  to 
its  Job.  ■ 

The  Newfoundland  Fish  Deal 


STARTED   IN    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

The  State  Department  first  broached  the  matter  to  the 
Treasury,  but  a  164-page  printed  brief  was  later  filed  with 
the  Customs  Bureau  by  the  corporation  concerned  to  argue 
for  this  change,  which  would  indicate  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  Otherwise  why  so  much 
argument? 

RFJJRZSS    RETUSED    ON    HEARING 

An  extended  hearing  was  then  held  before  the  Customs 
Bureau,  pointing  out  the  disastrous  effect  to  Maine  fisher- 
men of  imporUng  15.000.000  pounds  of  fish  from  Newfound- 
land duty  free  and  urging  that  the  regulation  be  put  back 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years.    This  was  refused. 

TWO-HUNDRED-THOrSAND-DOLLAR    CR-\NT    BY    NEWFOUNDLAND 

It  appeared  that  an  American  concern  which  had  already 
closed  a  fish  plant  at  Vinalhaven  had  expended  over  $50,000 
in  developing  this  Newfoundland  project  and  expected  to 
spend  $700,000  more  and  was  to  receive  a  grant  of  $200,000 
from  the  Newfoundland  Government  "to  take  their  fisher- 
men ofT  the  dole."  although  it  was  going  to  put  our  fishermen 
out  of  business. 

"AMERICAN    riSH?" 

The  regulation  proposed  to  caJl  the  Newfoundland  catch 
"American  fish"  and  thus  let  the  fish  in  duty  free,  although 
they  were  caught  in  Newfoundland  by  Newfoundlanders. 
processed  by  Newfoundlanders,  and  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  ships  manned  by  Newfoundlanders. 

PROTECTION    FOR    AMERICAN    FISHHRMEN 

That  proposal  is  now  definitely  terminated  by  legislation 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  with  the  collaboration  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  from  Maine  and 
New  England. 

MAINZ    FISHKRirS  ASSOCIATION 

This  shows  again  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  Some  protection  for  America  has  been  secured. 
Much  remains  still  to  be  done.  In  this  a  militant  Maine 
Fisheries  Association  can  be  a  tremendous  help. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


I 


HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newfoundland  fish 
deal  has  been  ended  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
a  bill  making  it  impossible  to  import  free  of  duty  fish  proc- 
essed in  Newfoimdland. 

This  act  became  a  law  today  and  the  fishermen  of  Maine 
and  New  England  may  breathe  a  little  easier. 

Some  measiu-e  of  protection  has  been  achieved  although 
much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Newfoundland  fish  deal  became  a  matter  of  Nation- 
wide interest  and  concern  following  the  exposure  of  the  plan 
or  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  8. 
1940. 

In  my  speech  on  the  subject  that  day  I  went  in  detail  into 
the  secret  development  of  this  project  by  securing  changes  in 
Treasury  regulations  with  this  program  definitely  in  view. 


United     States     History     Supports     Roosevelt     in 
Dispute  Over  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   AL.\B.-VMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESP:NTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  well-written  newspaper  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June  9,  1940.  This  article 
by  Mr.  John  G.  Norris  very  ably  discusses  the  matter  of  giving 
the  President  power  to  use  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army. 

Since  tUis  article  was  written  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  has  reported  favorably  the  bill  referred  to, 
but  only  with  great  limitation. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  9.  1940) 

UNITID  STATES   HISTORY   SUPPORTS  ROOSEVT1.T  IN   DISPUll  OVER   NATIONAL 

CUAU3 

(By  John  O   Norris) 

Some  antladmlnlstratlcn  circles  call  it  "another  Roosevelt  grab 
for  power"  and  demand  that  Congress  be  kept  In  session  all  year 
rather  than  grant  it. 

The  Army  says  it  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  defence  cf  the  Nation. 
so  that  It  may  act  with  free  hands  and  in  a  businesslike  way  In  case 
of  trouble. 
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What  Is  It  all  about,  anyway,  this  congressional  row  over  giving 
the  President  power  to  order  out  the  National  Guard? 

Boiled  down,  the  situation  amounts  to  this: 

Existing  law  provides  two  methods  by  which  the  National  Guard 
can  be  broueht  Into  action  when  war  threatens.  One  Is  when  Con- 
gress declares  a  national  emergency  to  exist.  In  which  ca.se  the  Presi- 
dent "orders'  the  liuard  into  Federal  service.  Under  another  statute, 
the  President  can  "call  out  '  the  guard  "whenever  the  United  States 
is  Invaded  or  In  danger  of  invasion"  without  any  prior  action  by 
Congress. 

The  controversy  is  over  a  bill  Introduced  by  Chairman  Mat.  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  at  the  re<iue&t  of  President  Roose- 
velt, which  would  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  order  tlie  puaid 
Into  Federal  ser\ice  If  he  considers  it  nece.ssary  before  Congress 
convenes  next  January.  The  House  Military  Committee  had  the 
measure  under  consideration  all  last  week  behind  closed  doors  and 
is  still  deadlocked  on  the  proposal. 

Crux  of  the  .'Situation  i.s  that  when  the  guard  is  ordered  Into 
Federal  service  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Unitf  i  States 
and  is  under  complete  control  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  It  ran 
be  ordered  anywhere  in  the  world  and  Is  no  longer  subject  in  any 
way  to  Stale  control.  When  "called  out,"  however,  there  are  certain 
restrictions  on  its  u.se  It  cannot  be  sent  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  still  under  some  State  control,  all  promotions,  dis- 
charges, and  recruiting  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the 
48  States. 

"Ah."  say  opponents  of  the  measure,  "the  President's  purpose  is 
revealed,  he  want-s  power  to  send  troop>s  overseas  on  some  pretext 
or  other  For  he  already  has  full  power  to  mobilize  the  guard  if 
the  United  States  is  attacked." 

No.  answers  the  Army,  the  situation  Is  quite  different.  What  we 
fear  is  trouble  in  South  or  Central  America  Should  a  Nazl- 
Communist  inspired  "fifth  column"  uprising  occur  in  Latin  Amtrica 
and  the  country  involved  calls  upon  us  for  aid.  there  are  not  enough 
United  St.^tes  Regulars  available  to  handle  the  situation,  the  Army 
chiefs  state. 

"By  acting  swiftly."  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  told  the  committee, 
"the  conflagration  mipht  be  put  out  with  a  fiie  extinguisher; 
while  if  we  delay.  It  may  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  whole  fire 
department." 

Probably  only  a  small  number  of  National  Guard  men  would  be 
needed  in  such  a  situation,  say  20.000  to  30.000  to  relieve  Regulars 
stationed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  so  the 
latter  could  be  ru.shed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  Army  heads 
argu?  Why.  then,  should  they  have  lo  wait  for  Congress  to  be 
called  back  to  Washington  when  time  Is  so  important  and  a  major 
mobilization  is  not  involved? 

The  general.s  also  point  out  how  much  red  tape  would  be  in- 
volved in  having  to  deal  with  48  Governors  in  handling  the  troops, 
getting  replacements,  promotions,  rellevhig  inefficient  officers,  etc. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Army  high  command  to  rely  on  a  force 
which  is  surrounded  by  legal  restrictions  and  red  tape  is  a  natural 
conclusion,  based  upon  the  lessons  of  history  It  is  a  phase  of 
history  that  is  not  found  in  school  textbooks.  It  Is  at  time, 
ludicrous,   but    more  often   tragic. 

Factual  accounts  of  the  wars  In  which  the  United  States  ha.s 
been  involved  too  often  sliow  battles  or  campaigns  lost  because 
the  Army  commander  did  not  have  full  control  of  the  mlUtia  sup- 
posed to  bo  a  part  of  his  force.  Battle  plans  often  had  to  be  changed 
because  a  State  Governor  was  the  real  commander  of  such  troops. 

How  the  Army  feels  about  the  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
cfflcial  publication  issued  for  instruction  of  Reserve  cfllcers  and 
Civilian  committeemen  who  would  have  charge  of  selective  service 
tn  an  emergency.  The  pamphlet  paints  an  entirely  different 
picture  of  the  Revolutionary  War  than  our  schools  teach. 

"The  militia  by  Its  very  nature  was  completely  unsatisfactory." 
It  concludes.  "'The  American  Army  was  in  constant  danger  of 
final  di-saster.  •  •  •  Because  the  Central  Government  lacked 
power*  to  ral.se  an  effective  army,  the  war  dragged  out  for  7  years, 
during  which  the  Americans  employed  a  total  of  almost  400  000 
men.  while  the  greatest  strength  of  the  enemy  in  any  one  year 
(1781)    was  but  42.000   " 

During  the  War  of  1812.  history  records  that  militia  commanders, 
acting  on  the  theory  their  force  was  supposed  lo  be  used  only 
to  repel  invasion,  three  times  refused  to  cross  the  Canadian 
border  when  i>rdered  to  do  so. 

On  one  occasion  a  force  of  Regulars  was  annihllat<>d  because  tiie 
militiamen  would  not  cross  the  border  to  come  to  their  aid.  During 
the  same  war.  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  refused  lo  call  out 
the  mlhtla  of  that  State  to  flght  the  British. 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman's  great  biography  of  Robert  E  Lee 
and  other  histories  of  the  Civil  War  tell  of  how  often  the  Southern 
commander  was  thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  a  Governor  to  send 
seme  of  his  troops  outside  the  State. 

The  Spanish-American  War  gives  an  Illustration  of  the  divided 
control  of  the  militia  which  Is  almost  comic  opera  It  Is  a  tale  of 
how  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  marched  off  to  war 
and  returned  the  same  day.  quite  like  the  King  of  France  and  his 
60  006  men  "marching  up  the  hill  and  down  again." 

The  writer  has  often  heard  the  story  from  an  old  friend,  Lieut. 
Col  W  L  Hazard.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  who  was  then  a  corporal 
of  the  District  mllltla. 


"President  McKinley  called  out  the  District  troops  on  April  19. 
2  days  betore  Congress  declared  war  on  Spain.  "  Colonel  Hazard 
declares. 

"We  formed  at  the  armory,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Archives  Building  and  marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  bands 
playing  and  crowds  cheering. 

"We  went  Into  camp  on  the  Dalecarlla  Reservoir  to  wait  further 
orders.  One  of  the  War  Department  legal  experts  told  the  Presi- 
dent he  could  not  call  out  the  Guard  for  s(>rvice  in  Cuba.  The 
orders  were  quickly  revoked,  and  all  of  us  went  home  for  dinner 
that  night." 

Today  the  situation  Is  somewhat  different.  In  time  of  war  or 
an  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  the  National  Guard  becomes 
an  .ntegral  part  of  the  Army,  unimpeded  by  State  control.  But, 
argues  the  Army  high  command.  Congress  Is  not  always  In  session 
and  wars  are  no  longer  declared.  The  totalitarian  nations  strike 
without  warning.     "Fifth  columns  "  pave  the  way. 

Confidential  reports  received  here  from  Latin  America  have  oflB- 
clal  c.rcles  worried.  They  tell  of  undercover  plans  for  Nazi  up- 
risings should  Germany  win  a  quick  victory  over  the  Allies.  A 
revolution  In  any  country  within  bombing  range  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  pro-Nazi  forces  would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  one  which  would  require  Instant  action  by  the  United 
Slates. 

Yet  the  House  Military  Committee  is  said  to  be  divided  on  the 
President's  proptosal.  with  the  likelihood  they  will  not  recommend 
the  bill  except  with  limitations. 

The  issue  seems  to  comprehend  more  than  the  Immediate  pro- 
posal     In  a  way  it  sums  the  whole  challenge  of  the  totalitarian 
j    states    to    the    democracies      Can    the    latter,    with    their   constltu- 
'    tlonal    lim.tations    on    the    powers   of    the    Executive,    and    in    the 
United  States  the  added  complications  of  Stales'  rights,  meet  the 
dictators  on  their  own  ground? 

We  have  seen  that  Great  Britain  and  France  have  so  far  failed 

to    do    so.     "Muddling    through  "    seems    quite    inadequate    to   cope 

I    with  the  modern  streamlined   authoritarian  state. 

'       The  question  is  whether  democracy  can  meet  the  challenge  and 

;    still  retain  its  principles;  whether  authority  can  be  granted  to  the 

Executive  to  act  swiftly  and  still  not  give  up  our  liberties.     It  is 

pn    issue    that    will    arise    time    and    again    as    the    administration 

presses  it  preparedness  program. 

Some  clear  and  nonpart.san  thinking  Is  required,  not  only  of  the 
House  Military  Committee  men  today  but  of  all  our  leaders  in  the 
days  that  follow. 

National    Advisory    Committee    for    Aeronautics* 
Need  for  a  New  Engine  Research  Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  included  in  the  .supplemen- 
tal national-defense  appropriation  bill  for  1941  which  will  be 
under  consideration  Wednesday  is  an  item  of  $2,000,000.  with 
authority  for  contract  authorization  for  $6,400,000  additional, 
for  the  National  Advisoi-y  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  committee's  activities  is  not 
known  even  to  all  Members  of  Congress  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence 25  years. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  make  the  statement  that 
no  private  or  Govei-nment  organization  has  even  approached 
the  record  of  this  committee  in  its  contributions  to  aeronau- 
tics. Today  this  committee  has  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  the 
outstanding  research  laboratory  in  the  world.  It  has  another 
in  course  of  construction  at  Moffett  Field,  Calif. 

This  appropriation  and  authorization  is  for  a  new  engine 
research  laboratory. 

During  the  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions, not  once  but  many  times.  I  have  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia  (Mr.  WoodrtjmI  in  assailing  amend- 
ments to  strike  the  appropriation  for  this  activity  from 
independent  ofiBces  appropriation  bills.  Members  ignorant 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  this  committee  have 
sought  to  destroy  it.  Today  you  cannot  find  a  man  in  this 
country  interested  in.  or  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
aeronautics,  who  will  not  support  my  statement  that  the 
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advancement  of  aviation  In  this  country  is  due  to  the  research 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

The  committee  has  now  as  its  chairman.  Dr.  Vannever 
Bush.  The  members  of  the  committee  serve  without  com- 
pt'niation. 

Dr.  George  W.  Lewis  is  the  Director  of  Aeronautical  Re- 
search and  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  world  in 
this  line. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Lindbergh  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  committee.  His  term  expired  last  December  and  at 
his  own  request  he  was  not  reappointed.  This,  I  think,  was 
due  to  his  interests  in  private  corporations.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations  until  his  sep- 
aration from  the  committee  and  the  value  of  his  contributions 
cannot  be  estimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Members  of  the  House  should  know 
something  about  the  proposed  new  research  laboratory  and 
the  necessity  for  it.  Therefore  under  the  permission  granted 
me  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriation  Committee.    They  follow: 

Dr.  BnsH.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
a>>lLs  an  authorization  to  the  extent  of  $8,400,000  for  an  engine 
research  laboratory 

This  laboratory  la  not  Intended  as  a  developmental  laboratory, 
but  IS  a  research  laboratory.  It  is  Intended  to  provide  for  air- 
craft engine  research  exactly  what  's  provided  by  our  Langley 
Field  laboratories  for  airplanes.  It  tS  fundamental  research.  It 
Is  an  engine  research  laboratory. 

We  have  a  small  amount  of  engine  research  going  on  at  Lang- 
ley  Field  at  the  present  time.  There  is  considerable  need  for 
addit.onal  work  in  that  line;  or.  as  it  Is  best  expres-^ed.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  General  Arnold  and  Admiral 
Towers  Ln  regard  to  It.  as  follows: 

General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  says  In  a  letter 
to  me  4ated  March  5.  1940- 

•Reference  Is  made  to  the  action  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut. cs  authorizing  the 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  an  urgent  supple- 
mental estimate  for  the  construction  and  equipment  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  an  aircraft  engine  research  laboratory 

"Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  special  subcommittee  that 
recommended  this  project.  I  wish  to  submit  the  matter  from  the 
standpo.nt  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  The  future  needs  of  the  Air 
Corps  for  Ijetter  aircraft  cn^lTics  require  that  the  Government  take 
appropriate  steps  to  provide  adequate  engine  research  facilities 
I  am  conv!nc«l  that  the  proposed  engine  research  laboratory  is 
necessary  to  furnish  a  proper  balance  t>etween  aerodynamic  and 
engine  research  and  that  it  i?  essential  In  order  to  bring  atwut  tho 
needed  progress  In  the  Improvement  of  aeronautic  power  plants 
In  the  United  States. 

"The  need  is  definite  and  urgent  .ir.d  delay  may  prove  costly. 
It  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  Army  Air  Corps  that  the  proposed 
lat>oratory  be  placed  in  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

.\dm.ral  Towers.  Chief  of  the  Bvireau  of  Aeronautics  of  the 
Navy  Department,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  6,  1940,  says: 

"I  have  Ju-st  examined  the  sxipplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion In  the  form  in  which  you  are  about  to  submit  it  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  aircraft 
engme  research  laboratory  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

"As  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy  Department 
it  is  my  duty  to  provide  the  Navy  with  aircraft  of  the  highest 
p>ossible  performance.  Therefore,  this  project  Is  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  Navy  The  aircraft  power  plant  Is  the  heart  of  the 
airplane  It  .s  largely  around  Improved  engines  that  aircraft  of 
Improved  performance  are  designed. 

•  Engine  research  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  in  this 
"ccu^itry  because  adequate  engine  research  facilities  have  not  been 
availaBI*:  It  Is  my  Judgment,  after  careful  study  of  this  problem, 
that  the  most  effective  action  that  can  be  taken  to  meet  this 
condition  is  to  provide  without  delay  for  the  construction  and 
operation  by  the  committee  of  an  adequate  aircraft  engine  re- 
search  laboratory  as  proposed  " 

Mr    WooDBUM.  At  a  total  cost  of  »8.40C,000? 

Dr.  BrsH.  Yes. 

NATCKX  or  PBOPOSSD  LABORATOST 

Dr  Lrwas.  The  engine  research  laboratory  will  consist  of  Ave 
major  items.  First  will  be  the  power-plant  laboratory,  including 
shops  That  power-plant  Inbcratory  will  provide  for  single-cylinder 
and  multlcyllnder  investigation  to  Improve  power  output  and 
economy. 

There  will  be  in  that  laboratory  some  fuels  and  lubricants  research. 

There  will  be  In  that  laboratory  facilities  for  supercharger  re- 
search This  Is  the  one  Import.Tnt  problem  that  we  have  right  at 
the  present  time — the  supercharger  The  air  war  en  the  other  side 
Is  a  high-altitude  war  The  fightmg  Is  going  on  above  20.000  feet. 
Superchaigers  are  es.scntial  to  our  airplanes  now 

There  are  thre*-  types  of  superchargers  There  Is  one  type  that  is 
driven  by  the  cvhaust  from  the  engme.     Then  there  is  the  two- 


speed  gear-driven  supercharger  and  there  Is  the  two-stage  super- 
charger, where  compressed  air  from  one  stage  Is  delivered  to  another 
stage  for  further  compression.  This  whole  field  must  be  investigated 
to  improve  supercharger  efSciency  and  range 

This  laboratory  will  also  have  a  section  where  studies  will  be  made 
of  the  posslbUltles  of  recovery  of  waste  heat  from  the  exhaust  of 
aircraft  engines.  The  heat  energy  that  Is  being  lost  through  the 
exhaust  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  heat  energy  that  is  in  the 
fuel  We  are  absorbing  some  of  it  now  m  the  exhaust-type  Fupcr- 
charger.  but  we  are  going  to  study  the  possibility  ct  also  doing  it 
either  by  a  gas  turbine,  by  Jet-propulsion  methods,  or  by  other 
methods. 

The  second  Item  that  we  have  Is  something  that  does  not  exist 
elsewhere  In  the  world  It  Is  very,  very  desirable.  That  is  a  power- 
plant  wind  tunnel.  This  wind  tunnel  will  have  a  throat  diameter  of 
25  feet  and  an  air  sp>eed  at  sea  level  of  300  miles  per  homr  In  it  we 
can  conduct  research  on  engines  up  to  3.000  horsepower 

This  wind  tunnel  will  be  evacuated  to  a  density  corresponding  to 
30.000  feet  altitude.  This  turuiel  will  permit  the  study  of  the  com- 
plete full-scale  power  plant  under  flight  conditions,  with  the  pro- 
peller operating,  and  using  supercharging  up  to  30.000  feet.  We  can 
investigate  the  engine,  supercharger,  and  propeller  in  this  wind 
tunnel  up  to  30.000  feet  and  get  the  answer,  rather  than  taking 
months  In  flight  tests  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  combination  of 
engine,  supercharger,  propeller,  and  nacelle  installation. 

At  that  altitude  the  speed  in  that  wind  tunnel  will  be  490 
miles  an  hour. 

That  kind  of  research  equipment  does  not  exist  anywhere  In 
the  world.  That  tunnel  is  going  to  take  a  little  longer  to  build 
than  the  other  units  of  the  engine  research  laboratory  Research 
on  the  Improving  of  the  power  output  of  engines  to  lie  used  for 
the  present  procurement  program  is  under  way  at  Langley  and 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  station. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  horsepower  of  engines  has  lieen  dou- 
bled without  increasing  the  size  of  the  engine.  Military  airplanes 
must  now  fly  at  speeds  of  400  to  500  miles  per  hour  To  obtain 
these  speeds  the  engine  power  must  be  further  increased  witho\it 
increasing  the  over-all  size  of  the  engine.  This  problem  is  tied 
up  definitely  with  the  third  unit  of  this  laboratory,  which  is  the 
fuels  and  lubricants  laboratory 

This  fuels  and  lubricants  laboratory  is  a  very  Important  part 
of  the  whole  picture  We  have  to  have  fuels  of  a  high  octane 
number  of  our  engines  will  "burn  up"  at  high-power  outjjut. 

We  have  also  to  study  safety  fuels  The  use  of  fuels  of  this 
character  with  a  fuel-lnjectlon  system  must  be  studied.  In  this 
laboratory  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  investigation  of  new 
and  better  fuels  for  aircraft  engines  and  new  and  belter  lubricants 
for  high-power  output 

We  also  have  the  problem  In  that  laboratory  of  overcoming  the 
deficiencies  of  the  carburetor  and  using  the  fuel-injection  system. 

The  laboratory  will  also  be  provided  with  an  instrument  labora- 
tory for  the  construction  and  development  of  Instrument*  required 
m  connection  with  the  measurement  of  fucl-air  ratios  .»nd  engine- 
operating  conditions  to  find  out  In  flight  the  actual  operating 
conditions  for  maximum  efficiency  and  safety. 

Then  the  next  item  Is  an  engine  torque  stand.  After  the  In- 
formation on  the  single  cylinder  and  other  units  of  the  engine 
has  been  obtained  the  complete  engine  and  propeller  are  investi- 
gated on  a  torque  stand  It  is  not  a  very  e.xpensive  piece  of 
equipment.  It  has  a  horizontal  air  intake  and  a  vertical  exhaust. 
The  air  Is  supplied  by  the  propeller  This  torque  stand  will  be 
capable  of   investigating   a  4.000-horseix)wer  aircraft   engine 

There  we  can  determine  on  the  engine  Itself  some  ground  condi- 
tions affecting  the  supercharging,  the  cooline.  and  the  vibration 
characteristics  of  the  whole  power  plant.  We  will  also  study  the 
stresses  In  engine  parts. 

This  problem  Is  tremendously  Important,  now  that  we  are  tryln? 
to  get  more  power  out  of  a  given-size  cylinder:  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  And  the  metallurgical  answer  to  take  ciire  of 
higher  working  stres-ses  We  have  to  And  better  materials  that 
will  be  able  to  withstand  these  stresses. 

The  next  unit  in  the  research  laboratory  will  be  the  hangar  and 
engine-flight  test  section.  This  equipment  will  consl.^t  largely  of  a 
brick  and  steel  hangar,  with  certain  special  equipment,  such  as  a 
thrust  balance  for  ground  adjustment  and  chfck  of  factors  affect- 
ing power-plant  thrust:  special  facilities  for  exchange  and  over- 
haul of  aircraft  engines:  cooling-blower  equipment  for  ground 
operation  of  Installed  engines  over  a  period  .'•ufflclent  for  check  of 
new  devices  before  flight  In  the  last  analysis,  the  results  of 
smgle-cyllnder  and  niultlcylmder  investigations  must  be  a  flnal 
check  In  flight  The  hangar  and  its  equipment  are  necessary  for 
this  pvirpose. 

The  laboratory  will  also  Include  an  administration  building,  with 
provision  for  heat,  power,  and  water  supply,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  laboratory  In  general. 

The  total  amount  required  Is  $8,400,000. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   ESTIMATE 

Mr.  WooDRr.M  How  much  personnel  Is  it  going  to  take  you  to 
operate  this  laboratory? 

Dr.  Lewis.  Two  hundretl  and  twenty  persons,  at  an  annual  oper- 
ating cost  for  all  purposes  estimated  at  $650  000  per  year 

Mr    WooDRUM.  Did  you  have  a  break-down  of  this  $8,400,0007 

Dr   Lewis.  Yes.  sir 

Mr.  WooDHUM.  Put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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Dr  Lewis    Y'*s   sir;  the  break-down  Is  as  follows: 

Item  1.  Power-plant   laboratory   and  shops $3,950,000 

Building $1,700,000 

Equipment 2.  250.  000 

Item  2    Power-plant  wind  tunnel 3.100.000 

Item  3.  Engin"   torque   stands 200,000 

Building $150.  000 

Equipment.. 60.000 

Item  4.  F\ie'.s    lubrcants.  and  Instruments  laboratory   _         400.000 

Building $250,000 

Equipment 150.000 

Item  5    Hangar 200.000 

Building $180,000 

Equipment 20.  000 

Item  6.  Administration  building 250.000 

Building $180,000 

Equipment 70.000 

Item  7.  Miscellaneous:  Heating,  power,  and 
water  supply,  roads,  fences, 
fuel  tanks 300.000 

Total 8,400.  000 

Mr.  Lmiow  There  Is  no  governmental  research  of  engines  being 
done  In  the  United  States  now?  It  is  all  done  by  private  estab- 
lishments,  IS  It^ 

Dr  Lewis  There  Is  very  little  scientific  research  being  done  on 
engines  in  this  country  Private  establishments  are  concerned 
chieflv  With  development  problems  relating  to  their  owtii  engines 
The  airrriift  engine  research  work  that  is  being  done  at  Langley 
Field  represfnU  the  major  portion  of  all  fundamental  research  on 
aircraft  enjzines  in  this  country 

Mr     LrnLow    And    that    is   very    limited? 

Dr  Lewis  That  Is  very  limited.  The  engine  experimental  labora- 
tories at  Wright  Field  and  at  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  are  for 
developmental   purposes. 

Mr  Hdlow  You  propose  to  construct  In  connection  with  this 
research  station  a  wind  tunnel,  do  you  not? 

Dr    Lewis    Yes.  sir 

Dr  BrsH  Tins  Item  Is  exceedingly  Important  to  the  Nation's 
defense  program  To  assure  Improvement  m  the  performance  of 
American  aircraft  I  believe  that  nothing  is  of  greater  importance. 


Acquisition  of  Island  Bases 


Shall  We  Adjourn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1940 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  the  followng: 

SHALL    WE    ADJOL'RN'' 

A  new   morning   dawns   as   evening   approaches 

And  this  Is  our  plight  as  11  finds  us 
The  spenders  are  spent   and  spent  lenders   are  lent 

For  defending  fake  cures  that  now  all  us 

With  world  all  aflame  and  Congress  In  session 

We're  told  by  F    D   we're  not  needed 
The  money  and  credit  are  all  that  he  cov'ts 

And  so  that  s  why  our  cry  Is  net  heeded. 

Says   Franklin   "All   rights   now   claimed   by   our  Congress 

Just  sljn  away  new  as  you're  told  to 
Then  get  out  of  town  and  do  not  stay  around 

Or  you'll  get  In  my  hair  and  I'U  scold  you." 

Now  shall  we  adjourn  as  war  Is  approaching 

And  leave  It  to  Franklin  to  guide  us 
To  war  unprepared  and  to  war  while  we're  scared 
So  that  Franklin  can  rule  as  he  wants  to^ 

Oh  no!     Let's  remain!     Our  country  now  needs  us  I 

Lets  stay  on  the  Job  as  we  otight  to. 
To  keep  us  from  war  and  Its  horrible  scar 

And  from  all  the  disaster  it  leads  to. 

Our  Congress  should  serve  as  danger  approaches 

Lets  serve  with  our  utmost  devotion 
The  people  who  sent  us  to  8er\-e  and  dl.s.sent 

Prom  this  dangerous  course  of  our  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK   NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  several  months  ago  I  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Governments 
of  Prance  and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  acquisition  of 
Islands  in  the  Caribbean,  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  other 
locations.  During  the  past  week  I  have  from  time  to  time 
clippied  interesting  new.spaper  articles  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  which  is  of  supreme  interest  at  the  present  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Island  Bases  N'sfdtd 
(By   Ludwell   Denny) 

Immediate  American  acquisition  of  Allied  possessions  In  the 
Caribbean  and  north  Atlantic  Is  es.'-entla'  to  their  and  our  defense, 
many  here  believe.  The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mends acquisition  of  more  Carlbbenn  air  bases. 

This  would  follow  logically  the  President's  warning  to  Congress 
of  the  short  air  di.«tance  from  foreign  bJiiies  to  our  mainland,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  testimony  that  any  attacker  would  have  to 
hold  bases  In  this  hemisphere. 

Our  occupation  of  the  island  bases  would  provide  quick  and  eCTec- 
tlve  defense,  while  the  vast  preparedness  plan  launched  by  the 
Prci^ldenl  will  take  from  2  to  4  years  for  completion. 

Two-thirds  of  those  questioned  m  the  Gallup  poll  sometime  ago 
favored  trading  the  old  war  debts  for  those  Allied  strat/egic  p>06- 
sesslons.  as  proposed  by  Senator  Llndeen. 

Despite  the  President's  sensational  speeches  of  the  last  week  there 
is  little  fear  among  experts  that  Germany  could  or  would  Invade 
the  United  States  But  there  is  feur  of  resumption  of  Nazi  pene- 
tration In  Latin  America,  and  of  G'^iman  seizure  of  Allied  strategic 
bases  In  that  area-  -e.=pecially  If  Hi'ler  wins  In  Eurojie 

That  probably  would  mean  war  The  United  States  ch'^llcnges 
German  control  over  any  area  In  this  hemisphere  Traiusfer  of 
sovereignty  to  a  foreign  power,  of  course,  is  forbidden  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  But  even  Indirect  German  control  would  be  rebisted 
by  the  United  States. 

To  prevent  any  such  eventuality.  It  Is  urged  that  this  Govern- 
ment take  preventive  action  now-  with  the  consent  of  the  Allied 
povernmenis,  Canada,  and  the  Pan  An^erlcan  republics — and  for 
their  benefit  as  well  as  our  own. 

Only  the  United  States  is  able  to  protect  the  vital  approaches  to 
the  North  American  mainland,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  upper  SoutH 
America,  which  are:  Greenland.  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  the  Allied 
Caribbean  possessions,  and  the  Gulana.s.  The  Allies  and  Canada 
have  their  hands  too  full  In  Europe  and  the  Latin  American  repub- 
lics are  unprepared. 

The  United  States  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  recapture  those 
far-flung  outposts  from  Germany  If  she  "blltzkrieged"  them  or  If 
they  fell  to  her  as  the  lepal  .spoils  of  EXiropean  victory.  But  our  Army 
and  Navy  would  be  strong  enough.  If  In  actual  occupation  of  those 
bases,  to  discourage  German  clainie  One  hundred  of  our  planes 
based  on  these  Islands  would  be  wcrth  a  thousand  or  more  of  our 
mainland  planes. 

A.S  Colonel  Lindbereh  pointed  out  last  night,  not  only  bombers 
but  a  large  army  would  be  required  to  invade  this  country.  But 
bombers  and  a  very  small  force  of  parachutists  and  marines  would 
be  sufficient  for  German  seizure  of  the  now  weak  allied  islands. 

So  long  a.s  the  United  States  does  not  neutralize  and  protect 
those  weak  allied  possessions  and  Greenland,  they  are  a  standing 
invitation  to  attack  by  German  raiders  with  whom  they  are  now 
officially  at  war  The  very  existence  of  belligerent  territories  in  the 
Pnnama-Caribbean  area  is  an  anomalous  menace  to  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  United  States  and  the  hemisphere. 

If  Germany  defeats  Britain  and  France — as  she  has  already  de- 
feated Denmark  (Greenland)  and  Holland  (Dutch  West  Indies  and 
Guiana) — the  United  Slates  automatically  would  be  brought  at 
best  Into  serious  diplomatic  and  economic  conflict  with  Hitler,  and 
at  worst  into  war.  With  Nazi  minorities  already  strong  In  certain 
Latin  American  countries,  even  the  threat  of  such  a  conflict  might 
easily  shatter  the  piesent  uneasy  Pan  American  solidarity — probably 
the  worst  blow  of  all  to  our  natural  defenses 

Confronted  by  a  much  less  dangerous  situation  in  the  World  War. 
Woodrow  Wllsoia  quickly  acquired  the  strategic  Virgin  Islands  from 


^ 
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IKr.niark  by  purchase — and  wUh  the  certainty  that  under  military 
neccs-iiv  he  wou:d  take  if  he  could  not  buy 

The  AlUes  have  no  good  reason  to  refuse  to  sell  but  excellent  rea- 
sons to  unload  them  on  U5.  Economically  most  of  them  are  a 
burden,  as  reported  last  year  by  the  British  colonial  minister. 

On  the  military  side  they  are  :»  liability  to  the  Allies — assuming 
the  Allies  do  not  seek  more  conquest  here.  The  Allies  need  else- 
where the  ships,  trocps,  and  planes  now  inadequately  guarding  the 
American  heml.  phere. 

Moreover,  the  Allies  would  profit  by  a  wiping  out  of  their  old 
war  debts  to  us  and  perhaps  by  the  acquisition  of  gold — which  we 
do  not  need  and  they  need  greatly 

The  only  legitimate  argiunents  raisod  against  such  a  solution 
are:  (1)  United  States  imperialism,  and  (2)  rights  of  the  natives. 
Both  objections  can  bo  met  completely  by  the  United  States  acting 
as  a  mandate  power  for  the  21  Am^-rican  republics. 

SnCh  a  status  would  be  preferable  to  present  Allied  imperialism 
In  this  hemisphere,  which  invites  German  Imperialism  here. 

West  Indies  AcQtnsmoN  bt  Untted  Statks  Held  PitEMATtjRE 
A  proposal  by  an  English  economist  that  some  of  the  British  West 
Indies   be   sold    to   the    United    Slates    is   considered    premature   by 
Chairman  Pittm.an.  Democrat.  Nevada,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Sir  George  Pal=h.  who  In  the  World  War  was  economic  advi?er  to 
the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  suggested  yesterday  in  a  London 
speech  that  Britain  exchange  some  of  her  Insular  possessions  on  this 
side  cf  the  Atlantic  for  American  airplanes  and  pilots 

Anv  such  trade,  in  Senator  Fittman's  opinion,  would  be  similar 
In  nature  to  the  resolution  of  Senator  Pepi'er.  Democrat  Florida. 
for  the  -sale  of  Government -owned  airplanes  to  the  Ailits.  The 
Pepper  resolution  was  tabled  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
yesterday.  Senator  PtrPER  alone  supporting  the  measure. 

rCAB  PLANE  SALES 

Some  authorities  felt  that  a  direct  sale  cf  war  planes  by  the  Gcv- 
ernment  itself  would  be  in  the  nature  of  Intervention  and  might  be 
con'=trued  by  Germany  as  an  act  of  war. 

Senator  Pittm.^n  t>elieves  the  Allies  have  plenty  of  money  for  the 
present  to  buy  such  materials  as  they  need  and  can  gel  in  ih  d 
country 

"I  dent  think  the  question  of  lack  of  gold  exchange  exists  today." 
he  said,  "and  it  probably  will  not  exist  for  at  least  a  year. 

"It  would  obviously  be  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  to  have 
sovereignty  over  all  the  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  or  in  the  Atlantic 
adjacent  to  the  United  Stales.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  proper  time  for  consideration  of  such  matters." 

HAVE   ENOUGH    MONET 

Senator  Elbert  Thoma.s.  Democrat.  Utah,  another  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ccmmiltee  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Allies  had 
money  enough  to  keep  up  their  purcha&es  for  at  least  2  years. 

"But  if  the  British  and  French  Navies  appcr»red  to  be  in  danger  cf 
defeat,  then  It  would  be  well  fur  us  to  acquire  the  West  Indies.  '  he 
said. 

"However.  I  think  the  purchase  price  should  be  applied  against  the 
war  debts  rather  than  be  paid  in  ca^h.  That  would  enable  Eagland 
and  FYanre  to  get  credits  in  this  country,  after  the  war  Is  over,  since 
they  would  no  longer  be  in  default,  and  the  Johnson  Act  would  not 
operate  agaln.st  them  as  at  present.  ' 

Senator  Thomas  also  suggested  that  Great  Britain  could  build  up 
dollar  exchange  by  supplying  the  United  States  with  reserve  supplies 
of  rubber  and  tin  from  British  Malaya. 

Baham.^s  VALrABLE  To  Us.  Admiral  Sats 
Rear    Admiral    John    H     Tower5.   Chief    of    the    Naval    Bureau    of 

Aeronautics,  said   yesterday  United   States   ownership  of   Bermuda. 

the  Bahamas,  and  the  Briti.sh  West  Indies  would  be  of  great  mililary 

value  for  air  bases. 

Representative  James  W.  Mott   (Republican.  Oregon)    raised   the 

question  of  defense  values  of  these  Islands  now  owned  by  Britain, 

but  explained  he  was  not  asking  the  admiral  to  speak  on  matters 

of  policy. 

IN  PATMENT 

"Possession  of  any  Islands  that  lend  themselves  to  basing  aircraft 
obviously  would  be  of  great  military  value."  Admiral  Towers  said 

"Then."  Representative  Mott  commented.  "I  think  It  might  be  of 
advantage  to  Great  Britain  If  she  ceded  them  to  us  In  payment,  say, 
of  the  war  debts." 


BamsH  Islands  Heri  Costlt  to  England 
Diplomatic  quarters  predicted  today  that  fulfillment  of  congres- 
sional   proposals    to    acquire    British    possessions    in    the    Western 
Hemisphere   would   prove   costly. 

They  recalled  that  the  Royal  West  Indies  Commission  recently 
reported  that  such  possessions  face  three  major  problems — over- 
population, depressed  agricultural  prices,  and  a  need  for  broader 
social  services — and  recommended  that  Britain  spend  $5,000,000 
annually  for  the  next  20  years  to  improve  conditions 

Senator  E^u^est  Lttndeen  (Farmer-Labor,  Minnesota)  advocates 
acquisition  cf  a  large  number  of  foreign  possessions  In  this  hemi- 
sphere in  settlement  of  World  War  debts  Senator  Robert  R. 
RxTtfOLoa  (Democrat,  North  CarolUoa)  haa  offered  a  resolution  em- 


powering the  President  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  some  of 
these  Islands. 

The  commission's  report  recommended  that  the  British  possea- 
slcns"  economic  policies  be  reoriented  to  absorb  population  Increases 
and  advised  that  "whatever  steps  are  practicable"  be  taken  to 
improve  agricultural    exporting    conditions. 

BnrroN  Favors  Exchange  of  Islands  for  Planes 
London.  May  23      Sir  George  Paish.  economic  adviser  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  during  the  World  War,  ye.sterday  proposed 
that   Gre.tt   Britain  exchange  some  of  her  West  Indies  pos^icsslons 
fci  United  States  airplanes  and  pilots 

"The  danger  of  not  being  able  to  command  enough  cash  resource3 
to  buy  what  we  need,"  he  said,  "is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

CAN  SPARE   an   ISLAND 

He  said  some  Americans  had  suggested  to  him  that  Britain  cede 
Sf)me  of  the  West  Indies  colonies  in  payment  of  her  war  debt  to  the 
United  States.  He  added  that  the  time  was  perhaps  more  oppor- 
tune than  ever  before 

"Surely  out  of  this  vast  empire  of  ours,"  he  said,  "we  can  spare 
one  or  more  of  the  West  Indian  Islands." 


United  States  Deal  for  Indies  Urged — Paish  Favors  GmNC  Islands 

roR   Pla.ves  and  Pilots 

London.  May  23 — The  United  States  should  trade  all  the  airplanes 
and  pilots  Gre:it  Britain  needs  for  part  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
suggested  yesterday  by  Sir  George  Paish.  who  was  economic  adviser 
to  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Treasury  in  the  World 
War. 

Addressing  members  of  the  Sound  Currency  Association,  he  said 
Americans  had  previously  suggested  to  him  that  Britain  should 
give  up  part  of  her  holdings  In  the  West  Indies  in  payment  cf  her 
war  debts  Perhaps  the  time  is  more  opportune  now  than  ever 
before  for  adopting  that  sugtrestion.  he  added 

"Suiely  out  of  this  vast  empire  of  ours  we  can  spare  one  or  more 
of  the  West  India  Islands  in  payment."  he  said 

Britain  won  the  first  pha.se  of  the  war  by  keeping  the  seas  open. 
he  said,  but  where  was  she  to  get  enough  exchange  to  buy  what 
slie  needed''  The  solution,  he  said,  seemed  to  be  exchanging  some 
of  the  West  Indies  for  United  States  airplanes  and  pilots. 


America's  Duty  to  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  Uegislativc  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prin'ed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Washington  News, 
which  points  out  rather  clearly.  I  think,  that  America's  duty 
to  democracy  is  to  keep  democracy  working  on  this  continent. 

There  being  no  obj:ction,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printea  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  11,  1940 1 
realism 

F\ill-page  newspaper  advertisements  appearing  in  many  cities  yes- 
terdav  blazoned  the  line  "Step  Hitler  Now  '  They  were  signed  by 
the  "tcmmittee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies."  pirsiaent 
of  which  is  W.Iliam  Allen  White,  of  Emporia.  Kans  ,  great  editor 
and  great  citizen. 

The  appeal,  like  the  prohibition  experiment,  was  "noble  In  pur- 
pose." Otherwise  it  was  not  so  good.  The  ccmmltteo.  for  whose 
personnel  and  high  purpose  we  have  the  p^reatest  respect,  might 
better  be  called  the  Committee  To  Get  America  Into  the  War  by 
the  Back  Doer  " 

Some  Americans,  with  every  right  to  an  opinion,  honestly  believe 
that  we  should  now  be  in  the  war  in  Europe.  This  Is  not  to  debate 
that  point.  It  is  rather  a  plea  for  realism  Instead  of  emotion,  and 
for  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  armed  democracies  of  Eu- 
rope combined  have  not  been  able  to  stop  Hitler's  mechanized  mili- 
tary might  even  with  equipment  10  years  ahead  of  anything  we 
pos.<5ess  In  quantity.  "Stop  Hitler  Now" — what  with?  Our  bare 
hands  and  the  bared  breasts  of  our  youth? 

Though  the  fact  Is  not  yet  generally  realized.  Hitler  hx«  already 
determined  the  broad  lines  of  our  national  life  for  at  least  another 
generation  Even  with  an  ocean  Intervening.  European  totalltaru-.n- 
Ism  has  made  obsolete  our  American  way  of  life,  temporarUy  at 
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least;  permanently  unless  we  modernize  cur  thinking  and  our  na- 
tional planning  Our  country  at  present  is  not.  as  Mr  White's 
committee  states,  "still  the  most  jxiwerful  nation  on  earth  '  To 
ccniinue  to  think  In  terms  which  ignore  the  realities  is  to  invite 
the  disaster  which  has  tjefailen  European  democracy. 

We  do  not  aeree.  but  v.e  respect  the  rlRht  of  opinion  rf  those 
who  be.ieve  that  we  should  be  fighting  with  the  European  democ- 
racies loday  Time  may  alttr  the  situation  but  today  it  seems 
Inescapable  that  the  surest  way  to  help  cur  friends  in  the  European 
democracies  Is  first  to  demonstrate  to  the  dictators  that  we  can 
help  ourselves.  Our  present  Job  is  production  for  war.  net  partici- 
pation in  it.  We  must  neither  meddle  nor  muddle  Safity  for. 
and  service  to.  democracy,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  Mobili- 
zation cf  cur  national  resources,  our  genius  for  mass  production 
and  our  manpower,  to  Insure  a  sale  haven  for  democracy  in  America. 
will  be  the  surest  means  of  guaranteeing  its  ultimate  revival  in 
Europe 

Our  immcd  ate  task  is  to  show  that  our  democracy  can  prcflt  by 
the  mistakes  cf  others,  and  that  the  fire  of  liberty  will  be  kept 
burring  hen?  Our  job  today  is  not  to  stop  Hitler.  "  Our  )  ib  Is  to 
start  thmkli  g  Thinking  in  terms  of  service  to  our  country  rather 
than  service  fn  m  It  Tliinkmg  in  terms  of  defense  and  self-protec- 
tion rather  than  of  comfort  and  personal  privilege;  lh:nking  in 
terms  of  increased  prcduction  rather  than  decreased  working  hours: 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  sacrifices  that  democracy  is  worth  in  dollars 
of  capital  and  man-hcurs  cf  labor;  thinking  cf  two  related  sentences 
In  Premier  Reynauds  remarkable  interview  yesteiday  with  William 
Philip  Simms  in  which  he  sa;d.  "In  recent  years  esptMTlally.  Prance 
has  tended  to  tpecd  social  advances  to  the  neglect  cf  her  national 
defenses."  And  "the  spirit  which  makes  a  people  .seek  social 
progress  in  times  cf  peace,  also  makes  crusadirs  uf  them  and  their 
soldiers  in  times  like  these  " 

Lets  have  a  truce  t  n  bluff  and  bluster  Let's  avoid  being  edged, 
via  the  back  dixir.  Into  any  fight  until,  if  we  ever  must  go  in  we  will 
be  prepared  to  finish  it 

And  the  loregoing  expresses  our  sentiments  about  the  belligerent 
tone  that  characterized  the  President's  address  last  night  at  Char- 
lottesville. Va 

This  Is  no  lime  to  be  talking  loudly  while  carrjing  a  feather 
duster. 


Import.s  of  Farm  F*roducts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

of   IDAHO 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28  • ,  1940 


TABLE  COMPILED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in-scrtcd  in  the  Recokd  some  fipures  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  .show  the  tre- 
mendous increases  in  the  imports  of  farm  products  in  1939 
over  1938.  These  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
administration's  policy  of  deliberately  given  away  the  Amer- 
ican market  under  the  trade-agreements  program  has  cost 
the  farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United   States   imports  of  ag-r it-uU ural  products  for  calendar  years 

1^38  39 


It'.  S.  r>c[>!irlineni  of  Commerce  flinirfs] 

Import  items 

Unit 

UBS 

1939 

Cattle  , 

Head 

Pound 

Poun'l 

Pound 

Po«an<l 

Pound 

Nuiiitier 

Bushel  

Bus.'iel  

Busiicl     

Poun'l 

Ton         

424.022 

78,  W7,  (KIO 

43 

ISl.WSI.WIO 

sn,  6,'>o.  (ic« 

32, 649.  OiX) 

It..  M>H 

12fi.OllO 

7,1X3 

3.  K2U.  (Ji<0 

14,2!<i.(.<)0 

IS.WI 

5K.3W 

7, 72S.  000 

45.SJt),000 

6,  74f).  (WO 

230.  «79.  nno 
ii.«on.noo 

5.  fkVl.  (KJO 
45U,UUU 

7,V1,  .170 

earned  h*«f J 

M.Wi3.000 

Mutton,  fre.sh   , 

I'W.OOO 

IhJes  aiiJ  skins  (totiU)L 

323,  4V.,'l(IO 

Cutle  hnles J. 

.<he«>i>  grid  lamhitktns 

8ilvfr-fo\  fur  skins 

\:U.  lUT.OOO 

63.  77ti.  000 

i:U.2.Sl 

Barley 

77«.000 

Oats 

4.2«{.<IIW 

Wiie:U  (ain_ J 

WlKMt  flour     '              ...... 

10,747,000 
17,279,000 

Hay             ] 

4H.348 

When  l>vjiro«1iirt  f«e<I$....... 

Ton 

4».  957 

Chjikpea*.  dried          

Pound 

Puand 

Pound 

Pwnd   

Pound   

Pounl   

Pound 

«.  332. 000 

Pot.Htoes.  white  or  irish 

W.S"iM,000 

Potato  starch  

10.  gM.  Olio 

Tapioca 

3«z  nm,  noD 

Sacv.   |. 

22,  «t7.  OIW 

Arrowroot . ....^ 

I'eas  canned...... ....L..... 

8,  34»i,  Olio 
1,159,000 

United  Slates  imports  of  aarirvltural  products  for  calendar  years 

1938-39 — Continued 


Inii^ort  items 


rincapplps.  prepared 

-M'l'i'"     - 

<  luTTU'S.  fn^sh 

^\  (Mil.  unnianiifarlured 

A\(>ol  noils,  wa.<i<'s.  and  nfa 
T(iliacpi>.  unnia].ufa<'turi<d  . 

Kla\«>ed         

Castor  heans 

Maple  sufcar  and  strop 

("h«-«-i«' 

Milk.frr-sh  ". '."."." 

Milk,  dried  and  malted 

Casein  

KjtCTi.  in  shrll 

Braril  or  iTo*m  nuts 

KillHTts  

I'tians 

C&sbew  nuts 


Unit 

1S38 

ISM 

Pound 

31.  .124.  Olio 

74. 991. nno 

Bushel 

2»"..  irjn 

41.  »s3 

Pound 

K.VVIHO 

l.4s2.nin 

Pouod 

104.  274.  (Ol 

24.1.  V70,  (*« 

Pound 

3,  MB,  i»t 

lN.<41,t»IJ 

Pound 

71.401..  (>»1 

K2.  447  (HO 

Bushel 

l.V,V.4.uill 

Iti,  ir>  .»►! 

Pound 

114.073.  (»:«» 

162.  Ml   oo 

Pound  

.3.  »»J.UK1 

l:'.  »is  i»r» 

Pound 

H4.H2.Oi  HI 

69,071  ikiO 

Gallon 

t\.  I«»S 

22.  ilVi 

Pound  

H\.  73.1 

2,  4«i1.  012 

Pound 

417  (KIO 

l.\MiU« 

Dotrn 

231,  7S« 

32\  123 

Pound 

2S.fi47  000 

32,  HM).  l«« 

Pound 

2.  y<:.  oi»i 

3.('.2w.  um 

Pound 

147.  (RKI 

214.  KIO 

Pound 

36,009.000 

29. 4<'ii'>,  ooa 

Note.— 1939  increases  over  1938. 


Sale  of  Re.serve  Airplanes 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK      * 

OK   MI.^SOIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    MA  J     AL    WILLIAMS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  to  in.^^ert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Maj.  Al  Williams  appearing  in  yesterdays  edition  of  the 
Wa.«hington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  thp  Wa.shlngton  Daily  News  of  June  11.  1940| 
United  States   Cannot  Spare   Single   Fighting   Plane  at  Present 

(By  Ma  J.  Al  William.^) 

The  administration  is  hejping  the  Allies  by  selling  our  reserve 
airplanes  back  to  the  manulacturcrs,  who  will  sell  them  to  Britain 
and  France. 

Helping  the  A!lie.«  is  one  thlnp.  and  all  rlRht.  But  I  cannot  think 
of  the  .Mlies  first  and  the  United  States  second. 

Our  re.serve  air  system  is  one  of  the  weakes-t  links  of  what  ."-hould 
be  Americas  strongest  chain — air  power.  Our  Army  and  Navy  Re- 
servo  aviation  groups  have  never  been  much  more  than  a  pitiful 
Joke.  Shortage  of  planes  has  been  the  chief  dellciency,  with  red 
tape  and  obsolete  flight  training  of  Reserve  pilot  personnel  close 
behind. 

We  .'^hould  have  pau.sed  before  .<^ying.  "Lefs  help  the  Allies — let's 
give  them  our  airplanes,  especially  our  second-  and  third-line 
pianos  ■■  Wp  cannot  alTord  to  rob  ourselves  of  a  single  military  or 
naval  airplane  at  this  time. 

•American  air  power  is  negligible  to  the  point  of  being  nonexistent. 
We  have  two  air  .=ervices^  -one  with  the  Army,  the  other  with  the 
Navy  Germany.  England.  Italy,  and  France  rate  far  above  American 
strength  in  the  air.     Our  air  defense  is  deplorably  weak. 

The  admlnisTration  insists  we  need  50.000  warplanes.  and  appar- 
ently refuses  to  heed  the  warnings  of  Army  and  Navy  air  experts 
and  civilian  airmen  that  we  must  train  pilots  to  fly  those  planes. 

The  mass-production  capacity  of  American  industry  to  build  air- 
craft Is  unsurpas.sed — provided  wv  work  according  to  sound  plan. 
But  where  and  how.  and  with  what  shall  we  turn  out  pilots  over- 
night or  anywhere  near  as  fa.st  a.'^  we  build  planes? 

Pilot  training  lakes  time  Don't  be  misled  by  the  recent  estimate 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  that  it  can  turn  out  45,000  pilots 
Jn  a  year  It  may  train  45  000  pilous  to  fly  little  commercial  planes 
(40-  to  250-horsepower  Jotst  in  a  given  time  But  modern  first- 
line  war  planes  never  u.se  less  than  1  OOO-hdrsepower  engines  and 
have  landing  speeds  of  60  or  more  miles  an  hour. 

What  are  you  going  to  train  your  small  plane  pilot  in.  after  he 
f,ets  his  license  to  fly  the  little  job?  His  air  education  must  piogress 
by  stages  He  cannot  Jump  from  a  75-horsepower  Job  to  handling 
a    1  (XK)- horsepower  airplane 

We  need  every  higli-powered  plane  we  now  have,  and  thou.sands 
more,  to  train  our  young  air  fighters  to  handle  real  fighting  shlps^  - 
when  and  if  we  ever  get  them  If  we  had  50  000  superlative  fighting 
planes  on  our  airports  today,  we  would  be  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world — because  those  planes  would  be  obsolete  before  we  could  train 
enough  pilot£  to  handle  them. 
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We  would  hav«  to  build  about  15.000  advanced  training  planes  to 
cover  the  educr.ticrial  gap  between  the  .=inall  commercial  planes 
and  the  flrst-Wnt-  fighters  Every  military  plane — old  or  new — is 
worth  Its  weight  in  gold  to  us  right  now  as  an  advanced  trainer. 


American  Citizens  of  Italian  Descent 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28 1 .  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON     POST.     NEW     YORK 
TIMES.  AND  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  editorials  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  all  of  June  12.  1940,  dealing  with  Americans 
of  ItEriian  descent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  12.   1940) 

AMX3UCANS    ALL 

Yesterday's  newspapers  reported  that  the  Italian  and  Italo- 
Amerlcan  residents  of  our  large  eastern  cities  had  listened  with  deep 
gloom  and  foreboding  to  the  fateful  words  transmitted  to  them 
from  Rcme. 

Much  of  their  dismay,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  a  realization  of  the 
rash  and  ignoble  course  to  which  the  Italian  fatherland  had  been 
committed  by  the  will  of  its  master.  Much  of  it  was  due  to  fears 
for  the  fate  of  kindred  and  friends.  But  much  of  It  must  also  have 
been  due  to  an  apprehension  of  their  now  uncomfortable  situation 
among  neighbors  whose  nerves  and  emotions  have  been  tortured  by 
the  cataclysmic  succession  of  disasters  in  western  Europe. 

News  from  England  a  few  hours  later  tended  to  increase  such 
fears.  There  had  been  angry  rioting  in  the  Italian  quarters  of 
London.  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  even  Belfast.  Only 
energetic  action  by  police  saved  harmless  shopkeepers  and  restau- 
rateurs from  Injury  and  possibly  death. 

Meanwhile,  many  prominent  Americans  of  Italian  birth  or  blood 
hastened  publicly  to  repudiate  the  Duce  and  to  reavow  the  com- 
plete allegiance  of  their  followers  to  the  tJnited  States.  Among 
these  were  Representative  D'Alesandro  and  Mayor  LaGuardia  The 
mayor  warned  against  demonstrations  and  promised  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  His  radio  speech 
contained  much  sound  advice,  despite  the  past  occasions  on  which 
Mr    LaGuardia.  himself,  has  not  remembered  to  follow  it 

We  shall  do  well  In  this  crisis  to  take  the  loyalty  of  our  Italian- 
bom  citizens  and  their  descendants  as  much  for  granted  as  we 
expect  our  own  to  be  taken.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  Nation  than  the  fcar-lnsplred  fantasies  whereby  an  clement 
of  the  population,  numbering  many  millions,  and  yesterday  much 
admired  for  Industry,  sobriety,  and  good  nature,  becomes  today 
a  gigantic  horse  of  Troy.  This  applies  also,  of  course,  to  that 
other  large  body  of  our  citizens  who  are  of  German  or  Austrian 
antecedents. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  chasten  ourselves  with  the  recollection 
of  what  Incalculable  tragedy  was  wrought  upon  innocent  per- 
sons during  the  spy  phobias  of  some  20  years  ago.  If  ever  we 
reach  the  point  where  anyone  of  German  or  Italian  blood  becomes. 
Ipso  facto,  suspect,  we  shall  have  adopted  the  racial  superstitions 
that  we  have  so  roundly  and  Justly  condemned  in  the  Nazis. 
Moreover,  we  shall  have  created  a  confusion  and  disunity  which 
the  real  "fifth  column"  will  assuredly  turn  to  its  advantage. 


(Ptom   the   New   York  Times.   June   12.   19401 

Otm     FTALIAN     NnCHBORS 

Because  hts  own  blood  is  largely  Italian.  Mayor  LaGusu-dia  could 
speak  fittingly  on  this  week's  historic  Monday,  to  and  for  this 
city's  Italians.  Because  even  his  political  opponents  trust  his 
native  impulses  at  a  time  like  this,  he  could  speak  fittingly  to  and 
for  all  of  us.  of  whatever  origin.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Americans  of  Italian  birth  and  descent  will,  like  himself,  put  the 
Interests  of  this  democracy  ahead  of  those  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment— particularly  when  the  acts  of  that  foreign  government  are 
an  affront  to  democracy  everywhere,  as  they  are  to  honor  and  to 
decency. 

He  gave  due  warning  that  demonstrations  in  front  of  consulates 
trill  not  be  permitted,  and  that  "the  persons  and  property  of  foreign 
subjects,  as  long  as  we  an;  at  peace  with  other  countries,  will  be 
fully  protected."  He  also  gave  warnli^  that  consular  officers  will 
be  expected  to  "adhere  strictly  to  their  consular  duties."     Opinion 


in  the  Italian  colony  seems  to  support  the  mayor's  posiuon.    There 
need  be  no  surprise  that  this  should  be  so. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  friendly  realization,  among 
Americans  who  are  of  different  origin,  that  this  is  a  tr>lng  time 
for  our  Italian  neighbors  in  this  city,  that  they  are  concerned  about 
relatives  and  friends  in  Italy,  and  that  they  cannot  rejoice  In  hard- 
ships that  Italy  may  have  to  suffer,  any  more  than  they  can  be 
proud  of  the  shame  which  MussoUnl  has  brought  upon  a  lovable 
and  gifted  race.  Like  the  rest  of  us  they  will  hope  that  the  real 
Italy  will  In  God's  good  time  reassert  and  redeem  herself. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  12,  1940) 

AMERICANS    BY    CHOICE 

The  first  reaction  among  Americans  of  Italian  origin  to  Mus- 
solini's degradation  of  his  own  and  his  country's  fair  namp  is, 
from  a  strictly  American  point  of  view,  encouraging  Of  course, 
many  Italians  In  this  country  are  Pasclst.s  at  heart  So.  also, 
among  the  mass  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin,  a  pa-ssionate  pride 
In  Italy  exist*  Neither  ia  open  to  fair  crlticLsm.  But  If  the  first 
repfjns  are  correct — and  they  have  been  duplicated  In  all  the  city's 
newspapers  with  one  exception — the  news  of  Italy's  declaration  of 
war  wa.s  received  with  anything  but  enthusiasm  In  otir  varlom 
"Little  Italys  "  and  the  reaction  of  the  American  born  was  over- 
whelmingly pro-American   rather  than   pro-Italian 

This  is  as  It  should  he — and  as  It  was  In  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man elements  in  1917.  It  goes  without  saying  that  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  the  average  alien  who  came  to  this  country  as  an 
adult  to  shake  off  his  or  her  intense  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
nnother  country.  But  the  ver>-  fact  that  most  of  them  are  Amer- 
icans by  choice  and  that  their  children  bom  and  educated  here 
are  Americans  by  training  and  environment  makes  it  equally  nat- 
ural that  the  great  mass  of  those  of  foreign  parentage  are  Amer- 
icans at  heart 

There  are.  of  course,  exceptions.  But  no  one  who  has  traveled 
extensively  through  this  country  and  spoken  with  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  can  help  being  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  outside 
oi  a  few  large  concentrated  colonies  of  foreign-born,  th>"  children 
of  foreign  parents  are  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  older  American  stocks.  This  is  America's  salva- 
tion If  the  reactionary  racist  theories  of  Europe  were  soundly 
grounded  and  should  become  widely  accepted,  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  States  would  be  Inevitable  If  the  Americans  of  Ger- 
man origin  were  to  regard  themselves — or  be  regarded  by  others — 
as  Germans,  and  those  of  Italian  origin  as  Italians,  and  those  of 
British  or  Dutch  origin  a.s  English  or  Hollanders,  there  would  be 
no  Americans  today.  Fortunately,  no  such  condition  exists.  De- 
scendants of  these  various  stocks  may  have  a  sentimental  interest 
In  or  attachment  for  their  parents'  country  of  origin,  but  It  would 
be  utterly  ridiculous  to  look  upon  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  or  Arthur 
H  Vandenberg  as  Hollanders,  or  Wendell  Willkie  or  Herbert  Hoover 
as  Germans,  or  Thomas  E  Dewey  as  an  Enprllshman  It  would  be 
equally  false  to  look  on  our  earlier  leaders,  like  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Jefferson,  Washington,  and  Robert  E   Lee  as  Englishmen. 

The  Italian  element  will  doubtless  pass  through  some  unpleasant 
da>'8  and  nights  They  cannot  help  but  resent  the  fact  that  Mus- 
solini's "stab  in  the  back"  has  aroused  such  intense  distaste  among 
the  mass  of  Americans.  But  they  are  a  good  stock,  and  have 
contributed  much  to  the  country's  growth  and  welfare.  Mayor 
LaGuardla's  stern  but  friendly  reminder  that  they  are  Americans 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  will  doubtless  help  them  to  preserve 
their  t>alance.  even  if  the  Fascist  agents  in  this  country — who  are 
many — copy  the  Nazi  tactics  of  moral  blackmail  by  threatening 
persons  who  refuse  to  carry  out  the  agents'  orders  with  injury  to 
their  relatives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  They  may  also 
derive  comfort  from  the  realization  that  the  best  way  of  proving 
that  Mussolini  is  not  typical  of  Italy's  best  blood  Is  by  being 
unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


Taxation  During  the  Twenties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  left  the  office  of  the  Presidency  in  March  1921  he  left 
on  the  statute  books  a  schedule  of  income-tax  rates  which 
might  have  been  the  means  of  avoiding  the  depression  of 
1929  had  they  been  kept  in  effect  by  the  Republican  adminis- 
trations which  followed.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because 
those  tax  rates  would  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  the 
great  surpluses  and  fortunes  of  the  twenties  which  were  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  economic  system  during 
these  years  to  distribute  sufficient  mass  bui'ing  power  to  sus- 
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tain  production  at  its  comparatively  high  Icv-r^l.  Furthermore 
the  United  States  Government  would  hav?  d"riv?d  additional 
revenue  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $11,500,000  000  dur- 
ing the  twonlics  had  the  Wilson  surtax  rates  remained  in 
effect.  That  amount  of  money  could  have  been  used  to 
cushion  the  .shock  of  the  collapse  of  October  1929  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  cumulative  increase  of  unemployment 
and  depre.s.sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  certain' tables  in  this  con- 
nection which  I  believe  will  be  self-explanatory.  They  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Whiting,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  work  he 
has  done. 

Table  A  shows  the  number  of  income-tax  returns,  by  classes 
of  income,  which  were  filed  in  the  years  1921  to  1929.  Signifi- 
cance of  this  table  lies  in  the  very  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  returns  filed — particularly  in  the  topmost  brackets. 

Table  B  shows  the  figures  regarding  income  taxes  for  the 
three  classes:  $5,000  to  $10,000.  $10,000  to  $25,000.  and 
$25,000  to  S50.000.  Here  the  main  things  to  be  noted  are 
the  average  rate  per  cents  on  total  income  of  the  tax. 

Table  C  is  a  complete  showing  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  surtax  rates  and  in  amounts  of  surtaxes  on 


incomes  of  certain  sizes  since  1921.  thcuph  they  do  not  of 
course  include  the  chanres  made  by  the  tax  bill  passed  on 
yesterday. 

Table  D  deals  only  with  incomes  between  $500,000  and 
$1,000,000,  and  shows,  first,  the  actual  taxes  collected  on 
these  incomes  between  1921  and  1935;  second,  the  taxes  that 
would  have  been  collected  had  1921  rates  been  k*  pt  in  effect; 
and  third,  the  increase  in  revenue  that  would  have  resulted 
on  this  cla.ss  of  incomes  alone. 

Table  E  shows  the  same  facts  as  to  Incomes  of  $1,000,000 
and  above. 

Table  P  gives  a  summary  which  Indicates  that  $11,540,000.- 
000  would  have  been  collected  in  revenue  had  the  1921  rates 
remained  in  effect  throughout  the  twenties.  It  also  shows 
how  it  was  the  people  in  the  high  and  not  In  the  middle 
brackets  whose  savings  were  far  the  greatest  as  a  result 
of  this. 

There  will.  I  know,  be  various  commenLs  and  intei-preta- 
tions  upon  the  figures  here  submitted.  I  think  It  is  obvious, 
however,  at  the  very  least  that  sound  lax  policy  is  to  be  found 
In  the  maintenance  of  substantial  rates  on  those  with  ample 
ability  to  pay  in  times  of  (iro.spcrity,  and  that  unless  this  is 
done  the  groundwork  for  depression  is  being  laid. 
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Table 

A. — Sum 

ber  of  inditndual  returns  filed 

1921-29 

('l.kv<  of  income 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

192S 

1926 

iy27 

1928 

1929 

t.s.nno  to  lio.tmo 

$1(I.IIIH>  to  ti'i.UKt... _. 

$2.'>,<"«»  III  j.'"!!,!*!!) 

J.'^UMt  to  jKm.mn 

3M.  247 
l.'ii  344 

■2S.  »4ti 

8,717 

1.  3ii7 

739 

162 

63 

21 

391,373 

l.Sl,3J9 

35,  47H 

12.000 

2.171 

1.323 

3n» 

Ifil 

67 

387,  H42 

irn,  (rj.5 
3y.  xii 

12,4,')2 
2,  :«9 
l..'«ll 

327 
141 

^* 

437,  Xm 
191.216 

47.  mil 

1.S.HH5 

3.  IK'kS 

1.  H7« 

4.S7 

342 

75 

503.6.S2 

236.779 

6'J,  721 

2U.  a.'Ji 

4,  7.'« 

3, '223 

892 

479 

207 

•W),  .M9 

24r..  730 

.*i7,  4M7 

20.  .'.20 

4.724 

3.267 

892 

46S 

231 

.V.7.  TOO 

Z^l  079 

60,  123 

22.  .173 

.S,261 

3.873 

1.  141 

.V.7 

290 

628,766 

270,  K.S9 

fih.(MH 

27,  '207 

7,049 

."i,  678 

1,7.V. 

98;j 

511 

fA8.039 

•271,  4,M 

63,  CM 

24,073 

6.376 

5,310 

1  641 

$lUl,(i|«Mo  $,1.1(1.(1110 

$l.SlMll«tto$a«M«« 

S:«IHil«)  to  (.StllMllll      

$.'«).««>  to  $l.l««t.000 . 

97>i 

OVIT  $1.(KX),OI.IO    

613 

N<>TK. — Thf  alM.vo  tahle  nf  renirn"*  shows  cl*>arly  the  rapid  innva-sr  in  fho  nmiil>or  of  rotnrns  <1i]rinc  tlv  yonrs  imm<Mliat»'ly  foUovrine  the  WorM  War,  and  a  rpfprpncp 
to  the  tabl«"  sliowirii:  tho  iiinounl.-i«(  net  moi.me,  tan->  panl,  au't  I  hf  ;«vfr;igi' raU' ptTivtit  of  tax  on  ot't  incomi'.  show  very  clearly  tla' I'viJcut  manipulation  of  itjc  revenue  »ct 
cbangn  to  materially  beoeOt  those  wilb  incomes  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Table  B 


1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

19M 

CI  AS3  W.OOO  TO  tlO.OOO 

RMiirns  filed  .      . 

3.'3.247               :f[t\.37i 

.IS7.  R42 

487.330 

503,652 

.•160.549 

.Vr7.700 

628.766 

6.W,  039 

Tr^al  net  infom«.       ..  t, 

ToihI  t}<\e<4                             1 

C37H,  7-.(',  zr  $2,641.  UIM.  702  12,  fi.VJ.  02(j.  I-.I3,$2.99I.  1S7,90.') 
&>  xTl  423i       STii  'IK?  an       t.u  nri  rv,       »".>i  k'jt  an 

$3,  463.  8.12,  012  $3.  S38. 953.  .'366 
Si 9    149   I~7         4-X1  '>~>   l<J-1 

$3.  895.  7.19,  1.17  W.  282,  520,  130 
t'^O  6«>4    M)'"        <■'>  van  U-iv^ 

$4.  481,  .17,1,  786 

$9,  550.  .199 

0  21 

Average  rate,  i*rcent  of  lax  on  income.. 

2.89 

2.66 

2.01 

0.96 

0.55 

0.52 

0.53 

0.53 

n.AS.'*  $10,000  TO  $24,000 

Returns  file<l 

1.32.  3  M 

1.M..329I              170.095 

191.216 

236,  779               216. 730 

252. 079 

270.  889 

■'71.45» 

Total  net  inconie.__ „. ... 

Total  t.'iTPS    .             

»l.  «».  I.V..  206  $2.  2.V.,  k:i.  780  $2.  S^iS.  079.  1 1  j.$2.  S-VS,  396.  81 1 
Sli6,8a6,410      S1J3,  J75.9HO,     SIU3.  109. 310i       £78.068.669 

$3,514,898,379 

$74,171.9.''.2 

2.09 

$3,  660.  62.',  4.S2  $3,  748.  0,';7.  .V)7 
$72,  *&i.  803;       $74.  22.5. 906 

$4,  037,  8,13,  KM, $4,  02.1.  Zili.  375 
$82,7.17,715        $59,893,017 

Averape  rate.  i*r<^nt  of  tax  on  income.. 

6.48 

5.47 

4.U6 

2.73 

1.98 

1,9S 

2.05 

1   49 

a.kM  SZS.OOO  TO  $Si\000 

Return<i  filed.. 

28.9«6 

3.^.  478                  39.  832 

47,061 

."W,  721 

:-.  487 

60,123 

68,  (V8 

63,  689 

Tot .h|  net  income 

$979.  629. .«  .1  $I.20<*,  273,9.{2  Jl,  IV).  6H(l.  468  $1 ,  .'.SO.  .<Mh.  :K<  K,  0.'?2,  239.  2H4  $1.  951.  6.^!.  L'19  «2.  f.M .  770.  684 

*2.  826.  V»J.  KJ^t  $2,  174.  4.18.  126 

Total  t.txes 

.\verafe  rate,  jiercent  of  lax  on  income.. 

$112,909.84(1 
11.52 

$125,097,249 
10.43 

$103,  Oai.  750 
7.87 

$109,359,811 
0.83 

$120,688,692 
6.94 

$112.  79»;,68(l 
5.77 

$119,475,301 
5.82 

$136.  .168,  3'.'2 
5.87 

$i;3,'.l(M,  197 
5  21 

Tablx  C- 

-Surtax  table  shtncing  various 

changes  for  period  1921   lo  1936.  inclu 

sive 

\c\.  of  vear 

1921 

1922-23 

1924-25 

1936-31 

1932 

1934 

193« 

Class  of  income 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

IVr- 
ci-nt 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

-Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

K.OCO 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

21 

21 

21 

$40 

80 

I'M) 

;«jo 

440 
UK) 
780 
1,000 
1.2tt» 
1,160 
1,900 
2,240 
2.620 
2,900 
3,380 
3,  8«J 
4,220 
4,640 

4 
4 

6^ 

7 

8 

9 
11 

\i 

17 
17 
19 
19 
19 
21 
21 
21 

$40 

».'>oo    ... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

$10 

SO 

no 

190 

290 

410 

5.V) 

710 

890 

1.090 

1,310 

1,550 

1.810 

2.000 

2.390 

2.710 

8.050 

8<l 

$8,000                                         , 

1 
I 
•) 

I 
4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

15 

10 

$20 

40 

80 

140 

220 

320 

440 

600 

780 

9W 

1,20(J 

1,440 

1,700 

2,000 

2,300 

%«» 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

15 

1« 

$20 

10 

81) 

140 

220 

320 

440 

6(MI 

780 

980 

1,200 

1,440 

1,700 

2,000 

2,  *« 

2.6J0 

180 

$10,000  ...              '        *   *   .   " 

»«) 

$12.000 

1 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

U 

$30 
40 

80 

140 

220 

320 

440 

580 

740 

920 

1.120 

1,320 

1,.V40 

1.780 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
S 
8 
9 
9 
10 

$30 

40 

Kl 

140 

220 

320 

440 

580 

720 

880 

l.(m) 

1,220 

1.  too 

l.GOO 

440 

$14.000 

600 

$i6.oro „ 

iiH.odo I 

780 

l.OOT) 

rjo.ijoo J. 

l.^fl*! 

S22.I)IW 

1,.'.60 

$24.«j0 

1,9I» 

$2»'i.'KX)  ... 

2,240 

$28.000 

2.630 

$30.000 

2,900 

$32,000 

3,3SO 

«3».ono 

3,800 

$»i.<IOO 

«3l».000 

4,220 
4.640 

f 
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Table  C —Surtax  table  shoicing  various  changes  for  period  1921  to  1936,  inclusive — Continued 


Art  of  ywur. 


Class  of  inci'Rie 


1921 


1923-23 


$4^,000 

$4Z(«10   .... 

M4.ni«  .... 

W''..''0 

>4M.(mn  .... 

J;.'<i.ii«t  

J.'.J.UJI)  ... 

$.>4.(0) 

fcV».(llO   ... 

>.>.niio  ... 
Iflo.nno  ... 
$«•-'.(»«•  ... 

$tVi.'<l*>  ... 

$fi#i.iKrt  ... 

V>.i»io  

$:ii.o«*)  .„, 

$72,000 

$71,000  ... 

$7«.(no  ... 

$7s,nrn 

$NII<IO 

$x-.'.nno  ... 

».4.CU0 

*>»'•..<»»  ... 

t>>.i«)0     .. 

»9o.non  .. 
$yj,()00  .. 
$W.l)U) 

}V>.(X10     .. 

ftiH.nu)    .. 

JIUU.UOO   -. 

$i^<).noo  .. 
$200,000  .. 

Sxm.ooo  .. 

$4410.000  .. 
$.v)o.ono    . 

$1.(00.000 
$2,000,000 

$3.(jno.ooo 
$4.(«in.(M« 
$.1,000,000 
uver 


Per- 
cent 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

35 

20 

27 

28 

39 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3« 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

52 

M 

fW 

63 

«3 

«5 

«5 

65 

65 
65 


Amount 


53,410 
3.  7W) 
4.190 
4.610 
5.0flO 
5..')10 
5.990 
6.490 
7.010 
7.5.iO 
a  110 
8.600 
9.290 
9.910 
10.  .550 
11.210 
11.S90 
12,590 
13.310 
14.  av) 
U.hlO 
l.S.  .SOO 
16.390 
17.210 
W.OfiO 
1S910 
19.790 
20.690 
21.610 
22.  .WO 
23.510 
49.,'ilO 
77.  510 
137.510 
200.  510 
263.510 

,va.  510 

1,233.510 
1,883.  .MO 
i  533.  510 
3,183.510 


Ppr- 
oeut 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2ft 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

.36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4H 

49 

50 

50 

fiO 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Amoont 


$2,960 
3.  .33) 

3.  7f«J 

4.  lUO 
4.  ,520 
4.960 
5.420 
5.900 
6.4«) 
6.920 
7.460 
8.030 
8.600 
9.300 
9.820 

10.460 
11.120 
11.800 
12.  ,VIO 
i:f.  320 
11.  960 

H72n 

15.  .VX) 

16,300 

17.120 

17.960 

18.820 

19.700 

20.600 

21.520 

22.460 

46.  4«'.0 

70.960 

120.960 

170.  *« 

220.960 

471). '<60 

970.  9f.O 

1, 470.  <)60 

1. 970.  960 

2, 470. 960 


1924-25 


Per- 
cent 


13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Z5 

26 

26 

27 

28 

2J< 

29 

.30 

31 

31 

32 

33 

M 

3.1 

36 

36 

.'!7 

37 

38 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Amoont 


$2,040 

2.  .'WKl 
2,5MJ 
2.S* 
3.200 

3.  .540 
3.9<« 
4.280 
4.660 
.5.060 
5.480 
5.9<« 
6.  340 
4800 
7.280 
7,780 
8.  .TOO 

8.  *i20 

9.  .ifiO 
9.930 

10.480 
11.060 
11.660 

12.  >0 
12.900 

13.  .540 

14.  'jai 

14.880 

15.  .SSO 
16. :«) 
17.020 

54.030 

92,020 

131.030 

170.020 

370.020 

770,  020 

1,  170.  ff.l) 

1.  .570.  02J) 

1,970.020 


1926-31 


Per- 
cent 


10 

11 

II 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

1 6 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IH 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

30 

20 

20 

30 

30 

20 

30 

20 

20 

20 


.\  meant 


$1,800 

2.  it20 
2.240 
2,l.-iO 

rrx 

2,9N0 

3,210 

3.  .VJO 

3.  SOO 

4.  101) 
4,  4<to 

4.  7-.^ 
.5.  oio 

5.  380 
S.72<J 

6.  im 

6.430 

6.  7»>0 

7.  140 
7.  5(« 
7.860 
8,240 
8.630 
9.000 
9,3RO 
9.760 

10, 140 

10.  520 

10.9'K) 

11. J* 

11.660 

21.660 

31.660 

51.660 

71.660 

91.600 

191.660 

391.660 

.591.»ViO 

791.660 

991.660 


1932 


Per- 
cent 


17 
l* 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

a* 
?< 
:¥) 

31 
32 

.^3 

,34 
35 
.36 
37 

^s 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4,5 
46 
47 
4H 
40 
50 
51 
62 
M 
.55 
5.5 
66 
6.5 
55 


Amount 


$2,960 
3.  I'.-O 
3,  TtN) 
4,100 
A.HX> 
4.000 
5.420 
,5.900 
6.  4<«i 
6.930 
7.460 
8.030 
8.600 

9  2rxi 
9.820 
10,460 
11,120 
11.800 
IZ.VlO 
13.230 
13.9KI 
14.720 

15.  .500 

16,  .300 
17.120 
17.960 
18.820 
19.700 
30.600 
21.. 530 
22.460 
46.460 
70.960 

120,960 

171.960 

223.960 

491.4^ 

l.fMI.4«) 

1.. SMI.  460 

1  141.460 

2,6U1.460 


1934 


Per- 
cent 


24 
24 
24 
27 

r 

37 

.30 

30 

30 

,33 

13 

,33 

36 

36 

30 

39 

39 

39 

42 

42 

42 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

.50 

60 

60 

60 

50 

52 

63 

64 

65 

66 

68 

69 

6M 

60 

60 

59 


Amount 


$5,120 
5,600 
6.0S0 
6,620 
7.100 
7.700 

a  300 
a9oo 

9.. 500 

la  I'iu 

10.280 
11.  480 
12.300 
12.930 
13.640 
14.420 
1.5.200 
1.5.9x0 
16.831 
17.760 
18.500 
19,400 
2a  300 
21.200 
22,  100 
23.000 
24.  000 
25.000 
26.000 
27.000 
2N.00O 
.54.000 
80.500 
1.34.  .500 
189.  .500 
34.5.  5U) 
6,3.3.000 

1.  123.  OlXl 
1.713.000 

2.  .303. 000 
2,803.000 


1936 


Per- 
cent 


24 
24 
24 

27 

r 

27 

31 

31 

31 

3.5 

V> 

.35 

39 

.39 

39 

43 

43 

43 

47 

47 

47 

51 

61 

51 

51 

51 

M 

66 

55 

55 

65 

58 

60 

04 

66 

68 

72 

73 

74 

74 

74 

75 


Amount 


$5,130 
.5. '♦O 
6. 0-0 
6.620 
7.100 
7.700 
a  330 
a  940 

o..5ao 

10.260 
10.960 
11.660 
12,440 

13.  2-J) 
14.000 

14.  vM 
1.5,720 
16,.5<« 
17.520 
18,400 

19.  «10 

20.  4-'0 
21.440 
22.460 
23.480 
24.  500 
25.600 
36.700 
27.HO0 
28.900 
30,000 
50,000 
80.000 

1.52. 000 
218.  OiO 
2S6,  nrn 
641. 0(« 
1.371.000 
2.  111.000 

zaM.ooo 

3.501,000 


Tabue  D. — Individual  income  class  $500,000  to  f  1.000.000.  years  1921  to  1935.  inclusive 

Year 

Retufiw 

Total  net 
Inaime 

Actual  taxes 

paid 

Tax  fljfured, 
1921  rates 

Pos.'^iM''  in- 

cTOAWcl  rcvo- 

nue,  1921  rat^ 

- 

1921                   .                       ". 

63 

161 

141 

242 

479 

468 

657 

9K1 

976 

318 

149 

86 

81 

86 

11^ 

$42  780  126 

$25,112,090 

$25.  HZ  000 

6:1.202.6X8 

55.  827.  932 

9.3.017.290 

192.  164.  578 

186.  506^  386 

221.083,788 

393.  7».\  801 

393.  21 H.  34ft 

124.364,015 

60.  0.56.  383 

33.  97i  774 
33.(»ti9a) 

34.  725.  368 
43. 327. 057 

1922 

107,  f.7o.  ti78  '           3a  5.59.  344 

$24,  643.  344 

1923    _ _ 

1924 - _ 

1930      *"                  3                                                                   "                                         . 

95,  l'i7  3)9 

158  462,  179 

327.  367.  523 

317.881.302 

rs.  166.  589 

670.  861. .671 

66«.  877.  762 

211.093.377 

102.310.704 

57.  H74,  331 

5»V70aO0O 

59.  4M.  000 

73,81L000 

25.  4<W.  4.34 
42.  586.  .301 
53.  674.  188 
53.  66.5  366 
64.  265.  3B1 
Ua  424.  204 

ioa2ia9io 

34.  28a  780 
15.  456.  946 
19.016.370 
21.  22L000 
30.  745.  000 
3a  323, 000 

30.  329.  498 

,5«).  431.998 

138.  490.  390 

132.930.  9U0 

1927 

1.57.71^397 

19W            - 

277.371.  537 

1929 

280.999.330 

1930 _ 

1931 

19(32 

1933     „ _ 

19:V4        

89.975  /W 
44.  .=V0M.  437 

14.  W.S6.  404 
11.  V.1.9O0 

3,9X11  :i>j) 

VSOi 

S,  0I>4.  057 

Total                             ...                           .                                         

4,899 

3.  330,  02a  541 

OaV  061384 

1.954.347.179 

L  369  292.  795 

Table  E. — Individual  income  class  of  Sl.000,000  and  over,  years  1921  to  1935,  inclusive 


Year 


1921 

1922 

1033 

1934 

1925     

1926 

1927   

1928 

1929   

19B0 

1981    

1932 

1933 

1934 

1!B5 

Total 


Rehims 
fllfl 


63 

67 

74 

73 

207 

231 

290 

511 

513 

150 

77 

20 

50 

33 

41 


2.360 


Net  income 


$49. 
141. 
152, 
1.55, 
422. 
494, 

6or<. 
1,  it»<. 

1.  212. 

3.'i9. 

166. 

35. 

86. 
57, 
73. 


411.329 
38A.9US 
071.881 
974.  475 
450.852 
390.917 
640.846 
>»i.3.ik41 
09H.  7h4 
9(H.  ti,vi 
ft58.  »«i9 
239.556 
a57.  tXXl 
77.5.  000 
630,000 


5.  116.7»4.  198 


Artiial  taxf^ 

VMld 


$31,419,726 
49.  517. 639 
3.5.  78a  475 
47.  307.  308 
66.  867.  521 
81.893.331 
Oa  057.  237 
ia5.  141.211 
191.  OM.  000 
61.  (197.  6.50 
»■>.  8.8.5,  723 
la  47a  166 
27.  7.59,  000 
3Z  211.000 
41.499.000 


003,473.807 


Taxt<  figured. 
1921  rates 


$31,419,736 

87.  215.  774 

93. 82a  350 

90.  2M.  151 

200.  6,55.  877 

305.051.046 

870.585.401 

OM,  108,405 

747.  864. 960 

228.  5.39.  456 

105.  44a  017 

22,308.118 

55.  154. 195 

30.687.130 

46,755.050 


3,  172, 037,  730 


Pcwsihio  In- 

creasjxl  reventia 

ostnr  1921  p"r- 

oentaga 


$37.  7ia  135 

5a  «39.  875 

49.  028,948 

193.  78a  3.56 

223.157.715 

271.  93a  164 

A'.fi.  02H.  2»4 

VS6.  810.  944 

167.441.797 

7^.  502,  294 

5.921, '»52 

27.305.195 

4,  476.  1.30 

5.256.0.50 


117a  563,  838 


l#^ 
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Table  F. — Summary  of  individual  income-tax  returns  for  years  1921  to  1935.  inclusive 

[All  !imouuij>  in  diJlarSf  xivM  returns] 


3785 


Class  of  income 


Less  t  han  $3.000 

$3,000  to  $.5.0110 

$5,000  to  $l(>.li»W 

$10,000  to  $25.01)0 

$25,000  to  $.50,000  ... 
$,Sl.(««0  to  $100,000  .. 
$1110.000  to  $1.50.000.. 

$l.vi,(uo  to  $'Viii.(a)0  . 
$:m).ooo  to  $.500,000  . 

$.i00.000to  $l.(i)«).000 
Over  $1.000,000 

Total 


lleturns  f^led 


4,5. 

16, 
6, 
2 


304.  3SS 
847.  .390 
,568.  ,V^ 
640,  740 
(i09.  401 
211.840 
4t;.  312 
32,  .593 

9,  (no 

4.890 
2,360 


72,  277, 487 


Net  income 


$82.  .545 
*>*.  444. 
44.('<|<.(, 
39,  161. 
3>.  732. 
14.319. 

5.  ,Vn6. 

6,  90,'.. 
3.41,5. 
3,  3.30. 
5.116, 


492,209 
22<.*,  6''.4 
.MO. , 3.39 
9S».,  4Mi 
sot..  227 
■S>i\.  .'.96 
0>.  01,'5 
M7.  4H0 
166.  243 
(I2a541 
764.198 


Taxes  jiaid 


$3'.3. 

282. 

.507, 
1,  1(.9, 
1.4.V). 
1 .  740. 

935. 
1 .  283. 

691. 

ti8.5. 

993. 


136.643 
731.981 
0.'..5.  211 
452,  ,597 
2S2.  570 
4,52,  142 
3">9.  791 
071.  6V3 
128.  (M 
0,54.  3H4 
473.  897 


Po-jsIMp  taxes 

iisme  i:'.'l 

B\er:'.j:«'  nite 

|>i'ri  outline 


$4.50, 

677. 

1,289. 

2,  .^37. 

2.  37^, 

2,  7.50. 
1.7S8, 
2.774. 
1.772. 
I.9.S4. 

3.  17Z 


90,3,  145 
UK).  (197 
340.240 
693.  x71 
47,5.  »76 
47.5.  161 
632.  303 
.590,  746 
.59<i.  224 
347.  179 
0;i7.  736 


290,166,915,998 


10.006.097,034 


21.  &46.  3)1.678 


Pus'silile  in- 
crejised  revenue 


$187.  766.  .5rt2 
3<H.  .3S,8,  116 
7^2.  2N.'i.  (f.'9 

l.:^».^.  241.  :^74 
92:1.  i9:i.  4IC1 

1.010.02.3.019 
8.53.  3«i2,  512 
1  491.519  ir.»3 
MM.  4t>8.  |r,9 
1 .  3i9.  292.  795 
Z  1 78.  .V^.  Ki9 


11,540, 103,754 


The  2.3.3<»  iO'lividimb  in  fhp  ovrr  $1,000,000  cla.«  fnr  rot  urns  flli-d  durinp  the  years  1922-.35  were  .saved  $931,408  ivr  return. 
1  he  4.8.36  indivuliials  in  the  $.'-«i,m«i  lo  i\.(MiKi*i)  clas.s  iliinnp  this  iH-rii.d  »eri>  !48\ed  $312,467  in-r  return. 
The  8ji.38  individuals  in  the  $;ioo.oiio  to  ivio.iwu  ( ltt.s,s  were  savril  $122,,«.,5  jut  rtlurn. 

The  ftKurcs  which  hav.,  l»-<.n  used  in  thi-  tal.lei  bIjom  havo  tut-n  taken  from  the  statistical  <lata  reli.tivc  to  individual  Inmme  tax  retum!<  B5  published  in  the  .Alsstractof 
Statistics  by  the  U.  S.  i>ci«rtnient  of  Commerce. 


Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28  > ,  1940 


LETTER    FROM   HON     ERNEST  LUNDEEN,   OF   MINNESOTA,   AND 
REPLY  BY  COMMISSIONER  T.  A.  M    CRAVEN 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  a  letter  on  the  .subject  of 
television,  written  by  me  to  Federal  Communications  Com- 
missioner T.  A.  M.  Craven  on  June  3.  1940,  and  his  reply 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordiTcd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  Statts  Sfnate. 
committei:  on  interstate  commerce, 

June  3.  1940. 
CotnmiN»ionpr  T   A.  M   CRAvtN, 

Federal  Communicattov.':  Commission.  Wa^^hirgton.  D.  C. 
De.ar  CoMMissioNrR  Cravfn:  We  note  in  the  press;  that  you  Joined 
with  the  C';mmi.s.'=lon  in  Its  report  dated  May  28,  1940.  concerning 
the  matter  of  television  Will  you  please  Inform  nie  of  the  Com- 
missions action?  May  I  request  that  you  Rive  your  reasons  for 
now  concurring;  with  the  majority,  with  whom  you  previously 
disagreed^  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  wheth 'r  television 
Is  to  go  forward  a,*;  a.  new  Industry  or  is  it  to  be  stifled  by  Govern- 
mrnt    bureaucracy. 

I  am  aware  that  re.^ponding  to  inquiries  from  Congressmen  has* 
been  questioned  in  your  ca.se  A  Senator  and  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  believe,  has  the 
right  to  be  Informed  of  your  views  and  your  reasons  for  voting 
as  ycu  have  in  this  Important  matter  of  ttlevUlon. 
Therefore  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  reply. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Ernest  Lundetn. 

June  5.    1940 
The  Honornble  Ernest  Lundeen. 

United  Statct  Senate.   Washingfnn.  D    C 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Lundeen:  Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of 
your  letter  dated  June  3.  1940.  requestinr  me  to  inform  ycu  of  the 
Commission's  action  of  May  28.  1940.  concerning  television,  and  to 
give  my  reasons  for  now  concurring  with  the  majority,  with  whom 
I  previously  disagreed 

Since  you  have  rai'sed  the  l.ssue  of  your  right  to  this  information. 
I  request  that  It  be  made  clear  that  I  have  no  objections  to  giving 
reasons  for  my  vote  on  any  official  action  of  the  Commission,  when 
such  is  specifically  requested  by  a  Member  of  Congress  I  do  this 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  without  questioning  the  right  of  a 
Member  ol  Congress  to  undertake  such  a  procedure  However,  in 
this  instance  I  know  you  will  understand  my  hesitancy  to  empha- 
size publicly  and  controvcr.'^ially  sny  differences  of  opinion  which 
I  may  have  had  with  my  colieagueb.     To  do  so  uuuecessarily  luviies 


the  specter  of  dissension,  even  when,  as  In  the  Instant  case,  there 
existed  within  the  Commission  merely  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  dlssentc^l  from  the  Comml.sslon's  action 
of  March  23.  1940.  bec:'u.se  in  my  oplDlor.  this  action,  among  other 
things,  appeared  to  retard  unnecessarily  the  development  of  tele- 
vi.sion  as  a  service  to  the  public  On  the  other  hand,  the  later 
Commission  action  of  May  28.  1940.  is  Intended  to  facilitate  progress 
in  television  Thus,  while  the  two  actions  are  related  they  present 
an  entirely  different  set  of  circumstances  as  to  the  future  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  future  of  television  than  in  the  past,  and 
hence  Judge  the  later  Commission  action  In  the  light  of  future 
progress 

Naturally  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  detiills  of  the  Com- 
mission's television  report  of  May  28  Likewise  I  would  be  more 
satisfied  with  a  procedure  for  the  future  different  from  that  sug- 
gested In  the  report  Nevertheless,  I  concur  with  the  Commission 
in  its  broader  objectives  The  dlffirences  I  now  have  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  Justify  a  dissenfng  vote.  1  see  no  logical 
reasons  for  me  to  insist  upon  details  or  even  up)on  a  different  pro- 
cedure, provided  the  Commission  can  ag'-ee  unanimously  on  some 
broad,  constructive  objective  leading  to  more  rapid  progress  in 
television. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Commission  Intends  to  encourage 
actively  the  promotion  of  television  as  a  service  to  the  public 
in  their  homes.  It  is  my  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  scl'>ntlsts  of 
the  Industry  can  come  to  an  unbiased  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  best  current  engineering  practices  for  television,  the  Com- 
mission will  authorize  full  commercialisation  to  be  undertaken 
by  llcen.sces  of  television  brt  adcast  stations.  In  the  near  future 
tile  chairman  of  the  Commission  will  call  to  Wa.shington  the 
leading  television  engineers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  higher  standards  and  coordinated  approach  to  re- 
search. Thus,  with  this  cooperation  between  the  Commission 
and  the  industry,  technical  progress  and  agree  ment  on  basic  stand- 
ards of  the  best  current  enijinecrinK  practice  can  be  facillt.Tted. 
In  this  connection  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  condone  ""stulling" 
by  any  licensee,  engineer,  or  manufacturer  on  the  question  of  the 
best  current  engineering  prartires  in  televl.'ton 

In  addition,  the  Commission  lnt<"!iclK  to  grant  Immediately  sev- 
eral pending  applications  for  television  broadcast  stations  through- 
out the  country.  The  Commission  will  authori/e  these  licensees  to 
transmit  television  programs  while,  at  the  sanie  time,  riqulring 
them  to  keep  their  stations  abreast  of  scientilic  progress  by  under- 
taking research  leading  to  uniformity  in  the  external  performance 
characteristic  of  the   transmitttrs. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  me  to  have  the  broad  objective  of 
facilitating  rapid  progress  toward  the  adoption  of  proper  uni- 
form 6lnndard.s  of  current  engineering  practice  for  television.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  the  intention  of  authorizing  television 
broadcasting  stations  operated  by  private  enterijri.se  on  a  regular 
business  basis  as  soon  as  this  ls  consistent  with  the  adoption  of 
proper  uniform  engineering  standards  for  transmitter  perform- 
ance. With  such  (jbjectives  television  can  move  forward  faster 
than  it  has  in  several  years  past,  because  the  Commission  aga.n 
presents  some  incentive  to  the  television  pioneers  of  the  Nation. 
The  Commission's  report  Indicates  It  will  authorize  full  com- 
mercializ.atlon  of  television  as  soon  as  the  engineering  opinion  of 
the  industry  Is  prepared  to  approve  any  one  of  the  competing 
television  systems. 

Since  I  am  \  Itally  interested  in  making  constructive  progress  to 
start  television  as  a  vast  new  industry,  with  all  Its  implication.s  as 
to  service  and  employment.  I  sec  no  logical  reason  for  insisting 
upon  one  method  in  preference  to  others,  provided  all  of  us  can 
agree  on  something  which  is  intended  to  stimulate  progress.  While 
I  regret  the  Commission's  rules  will  not  permit  Immediate  com- 
mercialization by  experimental  television  station  designed  pri- 
marily to  broadcast  television  programs,  my  colleagues  prefer 
another    method    also    designed    to    achieve    progress    on    to    the 
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ultimate  goal  of  Rood  television  service  to  the  public.  I  recognize 
that  other  methods  may  possibly  achieve  the  desired  goal  by  a 
different  route  Therefore,  under  the  circumstances.  I  .^ee  no 
valid  reason  for  dissenting  In  this  re?pect.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Commission  will  not  drlay  authorizing  commercial  television 
by  waiting  unduly  for  the  unknown  Inventions  of  the  futxire. 

While  I  have  advocated  public  trials  of  different  television  engi- 
neering developments,  if  such  be  necessary  to  get  television  started. 
I  recognize  that  this  procedure  has  disadvantages  as  well  as  ad- 
vanUges.  I  also  recognize,  and  have  al.so  advocated,  the  desira- 
bility of  the  industry  progressing  uniformly  and  concurrently  with 
respect  to  standards  of  engineering  practice.  Uniform  standards 
should  be  the  ultimate  goal.  Personally.  I  prefer  that  the  Com- 
mission refuse  to  approve  or  disapprove  standards  at  this  time  be- 
c«>uae  of  the  disagreement  among  the  engineers  of  the  Industn,*. 
However.  1  have  no  basic  objection  to  the  Commission  preccnbing 
apch  uniform  standards  from  Ume  to  time,  provided  such  standards 
arc  broad  In  base  and  subject  to  change:  and  provided  further  that 
such  action  does  not  preclude  public  trial  of  technical  developments 
of  the  future.  In  this  connection,  any  standards  adopted  or  pre- 
scribed today  will  be  changed  In  the  future  anyway.  a.s  new  Inven- 
tions are  made,  or  as  public  opinion  dictates.  No  one  can  stop 
Inventive  genius  or  control  public  opinion.  For  example,  I  cannot 
envisage  either  the  television  indxistry  or  the  ComnUsslon  being 
bound  10  years  hence  by  the  best  engineering  practices  current  to- 
day, even  though  standardization  will  Influence  the  situation  Im- 
provements undoubtealy  will  occur  requiring  frequent  changes 
even  in  basic  sundards  While  the  problem  of  obsolescence  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered.  I  do  not  believe  that  factor  alone  will  or  can 
stop  progress  or  prevent  changes  for  the  better. 

Therefore.  In  connection  with  this  engineering  phase  of  the  tele- 
vision problem,  it  appears  useless  for  me  to  insist  upon  a  specific 
procedure. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing.  It  Is  my  estimate  of  the  situation 
that,  at  a  relatively  early  date,  there  can  be  established  by  private 
enterprise  several  television  stations  throughout  the  Nation  ren- 
dering a  competitive  commercial  television  broadcasting  service  to 
the  public.  Each  of  these  stations  will  be  capable  of  broadcasting 
programs  to  the  public  with  transmitters  having  the  be«t  unitorm 
engineering  performance  possible  at  this  time.  Of  course  in  mak- 
ing this  estimate  I  have  to  disregard  the  possible  economic  influ- 
ence of  the  European  war.  I  cannot  foretell  whether  the  effect  of 
such  economics  will  stimulate  or  retard  the  development  of  the 
television  industry. 

I  believe  in  getting  television  started  as  a  new  industry  a^  soon 
as  possible.  I  think  it  is  ready  to  undertake  the  initial  construction 
now  I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any  quibbling  on 
methods  or  raising  the  ghosts  of  the  past  will  not  contribute  con- 
structlvelv  toward  the  progress  which  must  be  made  on  the  long 
road  ahead  before  television  is  established  as  an  acceptable  strvlce 
to  the  public  on  a  Nation-wide  competitive  scale.  In  America  we 
are  at  a  critical  point.  Unity  of  action  is  necessary,  not  only  in 
Government  but  also  In  industry,  as  well  a*,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  This  is  no  time  to  Insist  upon  specific  methods, 
piovlded  agreement  can  be  reached  on  broad  principles  of  construc- 
tive action,  designed  to  attain  a  definite  goal. 
Very  truly  yours. 

T.  A.  M.  Cravej*.  Commt'tsioner. 

PS:  I  have  discussed  thi.s  reply  to  your  inquiry  with  the  chair- 
man of  this  Commission  He  Informs  me  that  we  are  In  closi*  agree- 
ment on  the  broad  objective  of  facilitating  progress  In  television. 
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HON,  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


SPEECH  BY  W.  A.  S.  DOUGLAS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  speech  by  W.  A.  S. 
Douglas,  which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  Mr.  Douglas  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  cannot  enter  the  European  war  and  refuse 
to  send  our  boys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Washington  Times- Herald  of  June   11.   1940) 
Sbcond  AutKiCAtt  ExPKDmoNA*T  FoRCB  To  Clima.x  Untted  States 

Aid    to    Buttish.    French — Alued    Need    for    Manpower    Held 

GRK.4TEK    ThAM    IK    WORLD   WaR 

Speaking  over  station  WOL  last  night.  W.  A.  S.  Douglas,  of  the 
Tlnxes-Uerald  staff,  ex-soldier  and  recently  a  w&i  correspondent  la 


the  European  bcittle  zone,  presented  the  conclusions  of  an  Army 
cfPxer  frier.d  who  Insisted  that  present  governmental  actions  In 
regard  to  the  Allies  are  acts  of  war  against  the  totalitarian  states 
and  that  such  actions  cannot  fall  to  bring  Into  Europe  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force. 

Douglas  quotes  the  authority  as  firm  In  his  belief  that  the  war 
will  come  to  us  without  our  going  after  It. 

"WRONG    impression" 

Douglas  said: 

"I  talked  to  a  high-ranking  military  officer  yesterday  who  told 
me  that  there  appears  to  be  a  generally  accepted  conc'usion 
throughout  the  United  States  that  this  country  can  get  Into  this 
second  World  War  to  Influence  Its  course  and  its  outcome  without 
sending  boys  and  young  men  across  the  seas. 

•He  tells  me — and  I  am  presenting  his  case  to  you  because  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  smartest  soldiers  of  today— that  advocates 
of  intervention  are  trying  to  give  the  Impression  that  Prance  and 
England  do  net  need  men  and  that  therefore  we  can  arrive  at  the 
status  of  a  belligerent  without  sending  a  single  boy  to  fight  in 
Europe  The  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  be  a 
belligerent  Is  irrevocable — as  Mussolini's  decision  Is  Irrevocable — 
and  that  the  supplying  of  troops  follows  also  as  an  irrevocably 
developing  fact. 

"CITES   LAST  ENTRY 

"Remember,  these  are  not  my  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re-^pect  Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  last  war.  he  reminds  me.  can  remember  also  that  when 
entrance  by  the  United  States  was  discussed  It  was  Insisted  that  the 
Allies  had  all  the  men  they  needed  and  that  what  they  wanted  was 
nothing  but  credit,  cash,  and  supplies 

"They  got  all  that.  Then  there  came,  and  very  quickly,  too.  that 
'token'  army.  And  then,  although  the  cash,  the  credit,  the  muni- 
tions, and  thp  supplies  were  going  rver  and  the  'token'  army  was 
ready,  there  buret  upon  us  conscription — and  that  army  4.000.- 
000.000  strong,  from  which  siemmed  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force. 

"ENGLAND  NEEDS   MEN 

"I  think  that  England  today  Is  badly  In  need  of  manpower  The 
fact  that  British  con.scripts  and  volunteers  are  found  on  the  French 
left  wing  seems  to  substantiate  that  alleged  shortage. 

"There  Is  my  friend  ."tates.  a  definite  .similarity  between  the 
set-up  of  the  first  World  War  and  the  set-up  abroad  today  He  can 
see  no  reasonable  chance  of  the  Allies  winning  a  short  war  In  fact. 
If  this  war  is  going  to  be  short,  everything  points  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Allies  Therefore.  If  the  United  States  should  become  a  bel- 
ligerent, we  would  be  either  backing  a  lost  cause  or  else  be  furntsh- 
1114  cash,  credit,  .supplies,  muiiitior-3.  and  men  for  a  long.  cosUy. 
and  bloody  war;  a  war  which,  my  military  friend  declare-.  Is  going  to 
come  to  vis  in  the  long  run — If  the  Allies  lose — without  our  going 
after  It. 

"ARGUMENTS    IN    PROOF 

"He  pointed  out  to  me  his  basis  for  proof  that  the  need  of  the 
Allies  for  more  men  Is  greater  and  rhore  urgrnt  today  than  In  the 
last  war.    And  here  are  his  presentations  in  sequence. 

One    There  was  an  eastern   front  In   the   last   war  held  by  the 
Rus.'lans  until  the    "red  '  revolution. 

"Two.  I*aly  was  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  In  the  first  World  War. 

"Thrfe  Belgium  remalntxl  with  the  Allies  and  gave  excellent  ac- 
count of  herself  all  through  the  first  World  War.  Now  she  is  out 
of  the  picture. 

"FLANDERS   DISASTER 

"Fcur  England  and  France  never  svifTertd  In  the  flr.=t  World  War 
such   punishment   as  thoy   have  experienced   recently   in   Flanders. 

"Five  In  thf  first  w;if.  Germany  and  Austria  were  allies,  but 
operated  as  distinct  unit.s  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  war  And 
at  no  time  was  there  the  coordination  or  the  rigorous  discipline 
over  Austria    as  is  no"A'  being  exercised  by  Germany. 

"Six    England  must  keep  a  large  and  well -trained  army  at  home 

"Seven.  In  the  first  World  War  the  French  used  a  trem^-ndous 
number  cf  colonial  troops  There  has  been  no  sign  of  their  pres- 
ence In  this  war  so  far  and  It  seems  obvious  It  has  been  coiLsidered 
necej^sary  to  keep  th"m  in  the  colonial  possessions 

"Emht  This  is  n  gas-Une  war  Mechanics  and  other  men  skilled 
In  driving  and  service  of  tanks,  trucks,  and  planes  must  be  at  a 
premium  Such  men  are  plentiful  In  th»  United  States  in  com- 
parison with  those  among  the  allied  personnel  and  within  recruit- 
ing  or   conscription    reach. 

"REMINDS    OF    PERSHING 

"He  reminds  me  that  General  Pershing  Insisted  from  the  start  of 
the  landing  of  American  boys  in  France  that  none  of  these  could 
be  used  for  replacements  in  French  and  British  regiments.  He 
says  Pershing  Insisted  on  this  despite  efforts  made  by  President 
Wilson  to  have  him  cive  :n  to  the  pleas  of  Llovd  George,  Marshal 
Haig.  and  Marshal  Foch  My  friend  l)€lieves  that  If  we  do  get 
Invclved  we  are  much  less  likely  to  secure  that  firmness  of  purpo:e 
regarding  trench  and  field  loans  of  manpower  to  blend  with  French 
and  British  manpower  than  we  were  In  the  last  war. 

"He  states  that  thousands  of  draftees  sailed  out  cf  Hcboken  with- 
out knowledge  of  firearms  or  squad  drill  I  distinctly  remember 
a  humorous  circumstance  along  those  lines  myself 

"Disembarking  American  soldiers  were  passing  an  inspecting 
officer  on  the  pier  at  Liverpool.  England  It  was  plain  to  see  that 
they  were  still  soldiers  In  the  making  And  their  ofQcers  were  a; 50 
new.    There  was  one  Florida  lad  who  came  by.  looking  fairly  well; 
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he  had  almost  pas.sed  the  officer  when  the  latter  suddenly  noticed 
that  he  was  minus  his  wrap-around  puttees. 

"ASKS   ABOLT   PTTTTEES 

"The  recruit's  breeches  Just  flowed  Into  his  socks,  and  his  socks 

flowed  naturally  Into  his  boots. 

"  'A^'here.'  snapped  the  disembarkation  officer,  'are  your  puttees?' 
"  "PiitteeR?  puttees'''  a.sked  the  boy.     "Whaddyemean.  puttees?' 
"  'Your  leg  coverings.'  explained  the  officer      "Those  v.rap-arcunds 

they  Issued  you.     Long  khaki  strips  you  wind  around.     Don't  you 

see  what  these  other  men  are  wearing?' 

"The  lad  from  Florida  laughed  loud  and  long,  and  then  hitched 

up  his  blouse  to  show   both  puttees  wound  carefully   'round  the 

region  of  his  !»tomach. 

"  'Joke  s    .sure    on    me.    Cap.'    he    answered    grlrmlng    widely.     'I 

thought  that  was  a  cholera  belt.'  " 


German  Credit  Renewal  Plan  Ls  Negotiated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

^  .  OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  June  2,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  2.  1940] 

GERMAN  CREDIT  RENEWAL  PLAN  IS    NKGOTIATED 

New  York.  June  1  -Representatives  of  Wall  Street  banks  are 
returning  from  Europe  with  a  plan  for  renewal  of  an  agreement 
with  Germany  covering  commercial  credits.  Informed  banking 
sources  said  today  The  plan,  it  was  learned,  was  worked  out  in 
discussions  in  R<jme  for  submission  to  a  committee  from  local  banks 
which  had  extended  credits  to  Germany. 

A  temporary  arrangement  calling  for  gradual  reduction  of  out- 
standing credits  was  made  last  December.  It  expired  yesterday. 
Under  it  Germany  paid  interest  ranging  from  3  to  4  percent  and  cut 
the   estimated    indebtedness   from   946.000.000   to   $40,000,000 

The  now  plan.  It  was  said,  probably  followed  clos<>ly  the  expired 
agreement,  but  disclosure  of  the  details  awaited  return  of  the  ne- 
gotiators.    They  are  due  home  within  the  next  10  days. 
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HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OK    NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday,  June  11, 1940 


LETTER    FROM    PHILIP    B.    FLEMING 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Mat    18.    1940. 
Mr.  J    S    Capper. 

President.  Toro  Manufacturing  Corporation,  3042  Snelling  Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis.  Mtnn. 

Dear  Mr  Capper:  It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  the  report 
entitled  "Typical  Ca.-ses  Illu.stratlng  Adverse  EfTects  of  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  Upon  Employees.  Employers,  and  the  Employment  Situa- 
tion." You  state  that  the  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  10  or  12  persons  in  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  who  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  various  conctrns  in  that  area  affected  by  the  wage- 
and-hour  law  I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  careful  study  of  each 
situation  presented,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  you  with  a  reply  at  an  earlier  date. 

Apparently,  the  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  gather  together 
and  circulate  information  In  connection  with  Instances  In  which 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  thought  by  the  authors  of  the 
report  to  have  created  hard^lps  or  to  have  had  other  undesirable 


results.  In  other  words,  the  report  Is  a  compilation  of  so-called 
hardship  cases  rather  than  an  analysis  of  the  effecUs  of  the  wage- 
and-hour  law.  For  this  rea.son.  it  could  not  but  paint  an  unfair 
picture  of  the  way  the  law  is  working. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  a  national  law  having  Nation- 
wide appllcaticn.  Any  law  of  this  character  must  of  necessity 
result  in  some  isolated  cases  of  alleged  hardship,  but  I  believe 
that  it  Is  entirely  unfair  to  regard  such  cases  as  being  the  typical 
results  of  the  law  Even  assuming  some  of  the  cases  in  the 
committee's  report  to  be  cases  of  real  hardship  which  the  law  has 
created,  they  seem  insignificant  when  considered  btside  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  law  has  had  an  admittedly 
beneficial  effect  I  shall  now  undertake  to  comment  on  thi'  cases 
in  the  committee's  report  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 
1.  This  case  Involves  a  certified  public  accountant  who  is  a 
duly  elected  secretary  of  a  corporation,  alUiough  not  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  employed  at  a  salary  cf  over  $5,000 
a  year.  He  Is  In  charge  of  the  audits  and  acrounts  for  the  com- 
pany's branch  offices  as  well  as  Its  main  office  Periodically,  he 
works  over  42  hours  a  week  when  required  to  make  audits  of  the 
branch  offices  which  are  located  outside  the  city  It  is  stated  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  was  asked  for  a  ruling  as  to  whether 
this  employtH?  was  exempt  as  employed  in  an  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  professional  capacity.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Division  does  not  give  the  company  complete  assurance  that 
this  employee  is  exempt 

Whether  or  not  an  employee  is  employed  in  an  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative capacity  depends  upon  whether  his  employment  satis- 
fies the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Administrator's  definition  of 
those  terms.  {See  sec.  541  1  of  the  enclosed  regulations.)  Simi- 
larly, to  be  exempt  as  a  professional  employee,  the  conditions  of 
section  541  2  of  the  Administrator's  regulations,  which  defines  the 
term  "professional,"  must  be  satisfied.  These  definitions  were 
promulgated  only  after  lengthy  conferences  with  representatives  of 
various  business  groups,  and  there  was  singular  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion that  the  definitions  were  so  clear  that  any  employer  could 
readily  determine  therefrom  their  applicability  to  his  employees. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Division  to  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  applicability  of  these  definitions  to 
particular  cases.  The  decision  in  an  Individual  case  Is  purely  a 
question  of  fact,  and  it  was  felt  that  an  ex  parte  presentation  of 
facts  was  hardly  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  render  an  opinion. 
Further,  although  the  Administrator  has  authority  under  the  act 
to  Issue  regulations  on  this  matter,  he  can  give  no  binding  assur- 
ance that  a  particular  employee  is  or  is  not  employed  in  an  exempt 
capacity  Nevertheless,  we  attempt  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
by  explaining  the  broad  outlines  of  the  definitions  Thub.  we  have 
informed  all  inquirers  that  a  certified  public  accountant  usually 
satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  professional  definition  that  the 
employee's  work  be  "based  upon  educational  training  in  a  .specially 
organized  body  of  knowledge."  If  the  other  parts  of  the  definition, 
which  can  be  readily  applied  by  the  employer,  are  .satisfied,  the 
certified  public  accountant  is  exempt.  From  the  brief  statement 
of  the  employee's  duties  which  are  contained  In  your  committee's 
report,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  employee  Is 
within  the  exemption  I  should  think  that  If  the  facts  are  as  given 
in  the  report,  any  employer  could  determine  that  the  employee  was 
exempt  by  merely  reading  section  541.2. 

2.  The  second  ca.se  summarized  concerns  a  young  woman  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  $140  a  month  It  Is  stated  that,  although  she 
enjoyed  a  3-week  vacation  with  pay,  was  never  docked  for  sickne.ss. 
and  worked  less  hours  during  the  year  than  If  she  had  worked  44 
or  42  hours  per  week,  her  employer  vvas  Informed  that  It  owed 
her  overtime  compensation  for  certain  workweeks  in  which  she 
worked  In  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act. 

Quite  clearly,  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  apply  on  a  work- 
week basis.  Section  7  (a)  (2)  expressly  provides  that  no  employer 
.'hall  work  his  employees  for  a  workweek  longer  than  42  hours 
without  paying  them  time  and  one-half  for  each  hour  over  42  If 
language  exi)re-sed  by  the  national  legislature  is  to  be  given  Its 
plain  meaning,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the  act  pro- 
vides no  method  whereby  hours  may  be  averaged  over  a  period  of 
longer  than  one  workweek  for  the  purpose  of  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  basic  overtime  provisions  of  section  7.  Further  sup- 
port for  such  an  interpretation  of  section  7  (a)  (2)  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  some  flexibility  with  respect  to  overtime  requirements  is 
prescribed.  Sections  7  (b)  (1)  and  7  (b)  (2)  provide  a  partial  over- 
time exemptl(jn  with  respect  to  employees  employed  pursuant  to 
certain  types  of  collective  bargaining  contracts.  If  the  conditions 
of  either  section  7  (b)  (1)  or  section  7  (b)  (2)  are  met.  the  em- 
ployees need  be  paid  overtime  only  for  hours  in  excess  of  12  a  day 
or  In  excess  of  56  a  week.  These  exemptions  are  explained  In 
greater  detail  in  our  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  8.  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  an  amendment  to  the  statute  providing  for 
an  averaging  of  hours  over  a  period  of  2  or  more  weeks  would  be 
workable.  Some  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  such  a  provision 
are  that  it  would  greatly  Increase  enforcement  difficulties,  compli- 
cate employers  record  keeping  and  remove  much  of  the  stimulus 
to  regularize  employment  Moreover,  if  the  experience  of  the 
N  R  A  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  an  averaging  system  inevitably 
breaks  down  In  practice  unless  It  Is  recnforced  by  a  strong  union 
contract,  as  provided  for  In  section  7  (b)  (1)  or  7  (b)  (2)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  or  unless  the  averaging  period  Is  ex- 
tremely short. 
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On  the  quf'st'.'^n  of  enforcement,  the  Individual  worker  would 
net  know  whether  he  wos  being  paid  less  overtime  than  was  legally 
required  unless  h«  under; VxkJ  clearly  what  the  averaging  provi- 
sions meant,  wius  inrormed  when  the  period  began  and  kept  a  daily 
and  weekly  record  of  the  hours  he  worked  He  would  then  have  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  period  and  would  have  to  be  able  to  add 
and  divide  before  he  could  decide  whether  he  had  any  overtime 
pay  due  him.  How  serious  this  problem  would  be  may  be  realized 
when  it  Is  known  that  many  of  the  employees  of  those  who  advocate 
an  averaging  provl.>ion  can  neither  read  nor  write  nor  keep  records 
of  their  own  as  to  time  worked.  This  means  that  some  of  the  very 
sections  of  Industry  which  are  most  In  need  of  a  limitation  of  hours 
would  be  deprived  of  the  most  effective  policing  method — com- 
plaints by  Individual  employees. 

A  similar  enforcement  difficulty  would  confront  the  Government 
Inspector.  Evidence  of  the  violation  could  be  had  only  when  the 
flnal  paycheck  was  available  after  the  end  of  the  period,  and  then 
only  as  a  result  of  a  laborious  process  of  computing  the  average  for 
each  employee.  The  inspector  would  then  be  confronted  with  the 
dl'.emma  of  trying  to  relate  partictilar  violations  with  particular 
Bhipments  In  interstate  commerce.  Even  in  cases  of  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  hour  standards,  criminal  action  would  become  difflcult, 
and  in  our  enforcrmcnt  policy  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  entire  period  Instead  of  for  a  particular 
workweek,  as  is  now  the  case. 

One  of  the  objections  sometimes  raised  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
is  that  the  record  keeping  Is  complicated  Any  method  of  averaging 
Involves  more  elaborate  records  than  are  now  necessary  and  the 
longer  the  period  to  be  averaged,  the  more  complicated  the  neces- 
sary calculations.  The  exemption  presumably  must  apply  to  Indi- 
vidual employees  and  the  employer  would  have  to  know  not  only 
what  plant  averace  hours  were,  but  before  he  could  decide  whether 
to  work  an  employee  overtime  in  any  given  week,  he  would  also 
have  to  know  what  the  employee's  record  had  teen  in  previous  work- 
weeks of  the  period  In  some  small  plants  this  might  almost  double 
the  bookkeeping  previouBly  required. 

In  a  numt>er  of  ways  the  averai^lng  provision  would  tend  to 
accentuate  fluctuations  in  employment  and  in  earnings  and  thus 
defeat  one  cf  the  major  purposes  of  the  at.  Thus  an  employer  who 
found,  near  the  end  of  an  averaging  period,  that  a  particular  em- 
ployee, or  group  of  employees,  was  going  to  have  a  substantial 
amr.unt  of  overtime,  would  either  lay  these  employees  cfl  or  put 
them  on  such  short  time  that  their  average  would  be  reduced  to  ihs 
legal  limit.  In  the  case  of  irrespcneibK-  and  fly-by-nifrht  operators. 
the  lay-otf  method  would  probably  be  preferred,  since  employees 
who  were  paid  off  at  the  end  of  12  weeks,  after  having  48  cr  more 
hours  per  week,  could  hard'y  be  shown  to  have  worked  more  than 
42  hours  as  an  average  over  a  14-wejk  period.  Thus,  the  number 
of  evasions  possible  under  this  provision  would.  In  fact,  be  almost 
endless 

Plnally,  "the  averaging  procedure  was  declared  by  N.  R.  A.  to  be 
the  provision  mtst  difficult  to  enforce  and  most  subject  to  abu.=e" 
(N.  R  A.  Work  Material  No.  45).  It  was  found  that,  with  avera:jing, 
elaborate  sjstcms  of  checking  and  recording  were  required,  em- 
ployees were  uncertain  of  their  rights,  and  that  the  provisions  were 
unduly  complex  and  cumbersome,  with  many  loopholes  for  evasion. 

3  Case  3  U  substan'^laliy  the  same  as  case  2,  and  would  not  appear 
to  merit  anv  .iddKional  comment. 

Cases  4  and  5  of  the  committees  report  relate  to  the  applicability 
of  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Since 
these  provisions  are  administered  by  the  Chkf  o£  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  not  by  the  Administrator  of  the  'Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, the  following  comments  concerning  cases  4  and  5  are  these  of 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

4  This  cr.se  involves  the  children  of  a  charwoman  who  assist  her 
In  perform. n:  h'.r  services  and  who^e  work  Is  said  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  tbe  child-labcr  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

Section  3  (1)  cf  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  defines  oppressive 
child  labor  as  "a  condition  of  employment  under  which  ( 1 )  any 
employee  under  'he  ape  cf  16  years  is  employed  by  an  employer 
(other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  in  place  of  a  parent 
employing  his  own  child  or  a  child  in  his  custody  under  the  age  of 
16  years  in  an  occupation  other  than  manufacturing  cr  mining) 
In  any  occupation     •      •      •-■' 

By  section  3  ( g )  of  the  act  the  word  "  'employ'  Includes  to  suffer 
or  permit  to  wo-k." 

Section  12  (a)  cf  the  act  provides  that  "no  producer,  manufac- 
turer, cr  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  In  commerce  any 
goo<L>  produced  in  an  establishment  situated  In  the  United  States 
In  or  about  which  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  cf  »uch  goods 
therefrom  any  oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed     •     •     •." 

Whether  or  not  the  minors  Involved  are  employees  of  the  mother's 
employer  at  common  law.  nevertheless,  under  the  provisions  cf  sec- 
tion 3  (g)  of  the  act.  this  employer  suffers  or  permits  the  children 
to  work.  Furthermore,  the  work  which  they  are  doing  Is  performed 
In  or  about  an  establishment  where  goods  are  produced  for  shipment 
cr  delivery  for  shipment  In  commerce. 

However,  regu  atlcn  No.  3.  Isstied  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  on  May  8.  1939.  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  her 
by  section  3  (1)  of  the  act.  makes  certain  exceptions  for  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  14  to  16  years  of  age  In  occupations  which 
"will  not  Interfere  with  their  schooling "  and  "which  will  not 
Interfere  with  their  health  and  well-being."  Section  4412  of 
regulation  No.  3.  paragraph  2,  allows  the  employment  of  a  minor 
between  14  anrl  IS  years  of  age  in  occupations  which  will  not 
require  "perforta>rce  of  any  duties  in  workrooms  or  workplaces 
where   goods   are   L.'xanufactured,   mined,   or   oUierwise   processed." 


Under  this  regulation,  a  minor  between  14  and  16  years  of  ago 
may  be  employed  as  an  office  boy  or  to  clean  up  around  the  offices 
in  a  factory  building  so  long  as  he  has  no  duties  to  perfurm  in 
the  workrooms  or  places  where  the  goods  are  manufactured  or 
prcccs.-#d. 

However,  such  employment  Is  subject  to  certain  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  441  5  of  regulation  No.  3.  Attention  Is  called  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  which  requins  that  the  work  be 
performed  outside  sthocl  hours,  and  to  paragraph  (f).  which 
limits  the  workday  of  a  minor  between  14  and  16  years  of  aga 
to  the  hours  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

From  the  facts  of  the  case  submitted,  it  does  not  appear  whether 
or  not  th.^  minors  are  over  14  yeiu^  of  age.  or  whether  the  work 
they  perform  in  the  factory  office  temunales  at  7  p.  m.  If  the 
minors  are  over  14  years  of  age,  and  If  the  work  they  perform 
is  done  outside  school  hours  and  Is  completed  by  7  p.  m.  each 
day.  and  if  the  work  Is  confined  to  the  offices  of  the  establishment, 
then  such  employment  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  employment 
of  opprrEslvc  child  labor. 

Your  attontion  is  directed  to  laws  of  Minnesota  on  Women. 
Minors,  and  Children,  and  particularly  to  chapter  8.  section  7,  cf 
the  Laws  of  1912.  which  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  of  ago  after  7  o'clock  in   the  evening. 

5  This  case  Involves  the  applicability  of  the  child-labor 
provisions  of  the  act  In  the  case  of  a  17-year-old  boy  employed  to 
deliver  products  in  the  performance  of  which  duties  he  uses  his 
employers  private  automobile  and  a  light  delivery  truck. 

The  power  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Dopart- 
mrnt  of  Labor  to  determine  what  occupations  are  particularly 
hazardous  fcr  minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  nge  is  derived  from 
section  3  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  not  from  section 
12  (b).  The  latter  section  empowers  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  make  investigations  and  to  bring  actions  for  violationa 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  language  of  order  No.  2,   issued  November  27,   1939,  clearly 
Indicates  that  thlj  order  was  promulgated  after  very  careful  con- 
sldrraUon  and  after  the  receipt  of  evidence  upon  which  the  order 
v.ps    based       It    shows    that   the   occupation    of    a    minor    under    18 
years  of  age  as  a  driver  or  helper  on  a  m.otor  vehicle  is  hazardous 
i   for  the  c'ght  reasons  sot  out  in  section  422  2  of  the  order.    It  makes 
;   no  difference  under  order  No.  2  that  the  driver  or  helper  Is  a  hu=>ky 
I    bov  or  that  the  products  he  hand!e=!  are  of  a  light  nature,  or  that 
'    the  vehicle   which  he   drives  Is  a  pleasure  car.     Consequently,   if 
the  employer  is  engaged  In  the  production  cf  goods  which  he  ships 
or  delivers  for  shipment  in  commerce,  he  Is  subject  to  the  oppres- 
sive child-labcr  provL-lons  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  to 
order  No.  2,  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  under  au- 
thority conferred  upon  her  by  section  3  (1)   of  the  act. 

Therefore,  the  employment  described  In  this  situation  constitutes 
the  employment  of  oppressive  child  labor. 

In  line  with  finding  No.  7  cf  order  No  2,  attention  Is  directed  to 
chapter  327.  Liw3  cf  1935  of  the  State  of  Minnes->ta.  dealing  with 
the  Issuance  of  chauffeur's  licenses,  and  to  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  establishing  a  minimum  age  of  18  years  for  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  chauffeur's  license. 
A  copy  of  order  No  2  is  enclosed. 

6.  This  case  Involves  foundry  employees  working  on  a  40-hour- 
wcek  basis  The  number  of  hours  worked  week  by  week  fluctuate 
from  40  to  as  low  as  16.  In  order  to  obtain  extra  work  in  the  slow 
weeks,  certain  of  the  regular  employees  made  a  deal  with  the 
company  to  unload  carloads  of  material-  at  a  stipulated  price  per 
car.  the  work  to  be  done  at  night,  on  Sundays,  or  at  other  times 
wIku  the  foundry  was  not  in  operation.  It  Is  stated  that  no  super- 
vision was  necessary  because  the  work  was  to  be  done  on  a  s'.lpu- 
lated  contract  price  per  car.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  Is 
criticized  fcr  ruling  that  these  regular  employees  engaged  In  un- 
loading the  cars  in  the  manner  described  above  were  still  employees 
of  the  company  and  not  Independent  contractcrs.  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  were  entitled  to  overtime  compensation  In  any  week  In 
which  they  worked  in  excess  of  42  hours. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  employees  would  not  be  considered 
Independent  contractcrs  even  under  common  law.  The  fact 
that  they  are  paid  on  a  per-car  basis  is  not  at  all  determinative. 
The  men  were  regxdar  employees  of  the  company  They  were 
not  cnga.Ted  in  the  Independent  calling  of  loading  and  unloading 
cars,  nor  is  that  the  type  cf  work  which  is  ordinarily  performed  by 
Individual  Independent  contractors.  I  believe  that  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  take  the  position  in  this  case  that  these  workers  were 
employees  during  part  of  the  workweek,  and  that  during  the 
balance  of  the  workweek,  while  working  on  the  samt  premises  aud 
performing  closely  related  work,  they  were  Independent  con- 
tracters.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
there  could  be  no  other  conclusion  but  that  these  employees  were 
employees  of  the  company  even  while  they  were  engaged  In  load- 
ing and  luiloadlng  cars. 

In  this  connection  a  further  criticism  is  made  of  the  position 
of  the  Division  with  respect  to  employees  who  work  for  two  or 
more  different  employers.  It  Is  stated  that  such  employees  may 
work  any  number  of  hours  without  being  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation.  It  Is  also  stated  that  If  Congress  was  correct  In 
Its  opinion  that  employment  in  excess  of  42  hours  is  detrimental 
to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of  workers,  such  excessive 
work  during  the  week  Is  equally  detrimental  when  performed 
for  two  or  more  separate  employers.  Finally.  In  connection  with 
this  point.  It  is  asked  how  the  detrimental  nature  of  the  work 
Is  changed  U  overtime  Is  paid. 
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In  the  fir^t  place,  it  Is  not  necessarily  true  that  an  employee 
may  work  any  number  of  hours  In  a  workweek  without  being 
entitled  to  overtime  compensation,  simply  by  working  for  two 
or  more  different  employers  If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph?  16 
and  17  of  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  13,  a  c^py  of  which  Is  en- 
closed, you  will  obser%*e  that  If  the  several  employments  are 
not  complotely  dt.sa.«i.soclated.  such  employments  should  be  con- 
sidered together  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  Thus,  if  in  the  case 
you  present  the  employers  make  an  arrangement  for  the  Inter- 
change of  employees,  or  if  one  company  controls,  is  controlled  by. 
or  Is  under  common  control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  the  other 
company,  the  two  employments  will  be  considered  together  for 
purposes  of  the  act.  and  overtime  compensation  will  have  to  be 
paid 

In  the  second  place.  It  is  quite  true  that  excos,slve  work  even  for 
two  completely  di.sassoclated  employers  may  also  be  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  workers.  Nevertheless.'  to  Interpret  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  .so  as  to  require  the  payment  of  overtime 
compensation  in  that  situation  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  act 
and  to  disregard  completely  Its  plain  language.  Congress  provided 
In  section  7  that  "no  employer  shall  employ  •  •  •  any  of  his 
employees  •  •  •"in  excess  of  42  hours  a  week  without  paying 
overtime  compensation,  but  It  enacted  no  limitation  upon  the 
number  of  Jobs  an  employee  might  have.  It  merely  forbids  the 
employer  to  work  his  employees  more  than  42  hours  without  paying 
cvertlmc  Perhaps  Congress  should  have  gone  further  and  pro- 
hibited any  employee  from  working  over  42  hours  in  any  event 
This,  however,  it  did  not  see  fit  to  do.  It  should  be  poirited  out 
quite  definitely  that  the  so-called  inconsistency  In  the  example 
put  has  not  re.«ulted  from  any  strained  administrative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act  Rather,  the  interpretation  made  seems  the  only  one 
which  the  plain  purport  of  the  statutory  language  legally  permits 
Finally,  the  purpose  of  the  requirement  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion was  to  discourage  employers  from  making  the  employees  work 
over  the  maximum  workweek  prescribed.  The  overtime  provision 
Is  clearly  a  penalty  True,  the  detriment  to  well-being  of  workers 
exists  as  much  in  a  case  where  overtime  Is  worked  and  paid  for  as 
where  It  Is  worked  without  being  paid  for.  Had  It  desired  to  do 
so.  Congress  might  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  employment  of 
any  worker  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours  In  a  workweek  Pre- 
sumably, however.  It  felt  It  more  desirable  to  attempt  to  achieve 
the  same  result  by  merely  imposing  a  penalty  for  the  overtime 
hours  rather  than  by  forbidding  such  hours. 

7.  In  thus  case  it  is  stated  that  a  wholesale  firm  employed  truck 
drivers  and.  through  collective  bargaining  with  the  union,  had 
agreed  to  give  the  drivers  enough  hours  at  overtime  comjjensatlon 
so  that  their  weekly  pay  check  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  pay 
formerly  received  under  a  48-hour  workweek.  A  certain  truck  driver 
of  this  company  requested  that  he  be  given  additional  work  In  the 
retail  stores  In  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  most  Important 
part  of  the  business  I  assume  that  the  retail  stores  were  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  wholesale  firm's  business  If  not,  the  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  previous  case,  concerning  employment 
of  an  employee  by  separate  employers  during  the  same  week,  Is 
applicable 

If  the  driver  In  question  works  more  than  42  hours  In  the  aggre- 
gate in  any  week  for  the  employer,  even  though  his  time  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  is  .<^pent  in  the  retail  store,  he  mu.st  receive  the 
requisite  overtime  compensiitlon  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  42 
In  the  week  Nor  is  this  result  unfair.  As  long  as  the  truck  driver 
is  simply  acquainting  himself  with  the  work  by  observing,  it  is  one 
thing;  but  when  he  starts  working  In  the  store.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  hours  so  spent  be  considered  "hours  wcrked"  This  problem  Is 
furth'r  discussed  in  the  later  exam.ples. 

8  Th:s  ca.'^e  involves  a  regular  employee  of  a  customs  brokerage 
and  freight  business  concern  who,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  ex- 
perience, a^ked  to  be  assigned  certain  work  In  the  foreign  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  company  It  Is  stated  that  this  experience  would  be 
cf  value  when  the  employee  returned  to  his  native  country  Under 
the  arrangement  this  employee  was  to  devote  a  number  of  hours 
each  day  to  work  In  the  foreign  traffic  department  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  recive  no  compensation  for  such  .services. 
By  requiring  payment  to  the  employee  for  such  work,  the  division 
is  alleged  to  have  obstructed  an  ambitious  worker. 

Quite  clearly  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires  an  employer 
tc  pay  his  employees  wages  at  the  rate  of  at  lea.st  30  cents  an  hour 
for  all  hours  worked  by  the  employees.  If  an  employee  was  engaged 
In  work  covered  by  the  act.  and  It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
facts  that  he  was.  the  act  requires  that  he  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  The  ^^ct  that  the  employee  at  .some  future 
date  planned  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  the  additional 
fact  thni  his  father  operated  a  similar  business  in  Sweden,  are 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  taken  into  account  under  a  national 
law  such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  other  words,  the  law 
cannnt  always  consider  the  motives  of  employers  aiid  employees. 
The  fact  that  an  employer  and  employee  agree  that  there  be  no 
compensation  is.  of  course.  Immaterial,  since  Congress  Intended  to 
prevent  the  parties  from  bargaining  for  employment  at  less  than 
the  mlnlmum-wpge  rate  It  Is  to  be  observed  however,  that  even 
If  no  compeii-sation  was  paid  the  employee  for  the  hours  devoted  to 
the  foreign  traffic  department,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  lor  pur- 
poses of  enforcement  of  the  act.  would  take  the  position  that  there 
has  been  no  violation  nf  the  minimum-wage  requirements  of  the 
act,  provided  that  the  total  hours  worked,  including  time  spent  In 
the  traffic  department,  did  not  exceed  42  hours,  and  the  employee 
averaged  30  cents  per  hour  for  all  hours  worked  during  the  work- 
week.    See  the  enclosed  copy  of  R-609. 


It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Corigress  did  recognize  that 
under  certain  circumstances  It  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  Inexperlr need  employees  (learners  and  appren- 
tices) at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate  In  order  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment.  See  section  14  of 
the  act  and  Regulations,  part  521  and  522.  copies  of  which 
are  enclosed 

9  This  case,  which  Is  said  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity.  In- 
volves a  schoolboy  who  quit  school  In  order  to  learn  to  operate  a 
tabulating  machine  In  a  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  wholesale  establishment. 
The  employer  consented,  the  boy  went  to  work,  and  no  compensa- 
tion was  provided.  After  3  months  It  was  decided  that  the  boy 
should  be  paid  820  per  month,  the  feeling  being  that  In  case  of  acci- 
dent he  could  then  recover  under  the  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
Three  months  later  the  boy  was  raised  to  $65  a  month,  and  later 
to  $75  a  month.  At  some  later  date  It  Is  stated  that  the  Division 
determined  that  this  young  man  had  not  been  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  law.  and  that  $123  in  back  wages  was  due. 

Tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  delines  the  term  "employ"  to  mean 
"to  suffer  or  permit  to  work."  Quite  clearly,  therefore,  this  boy 
was  an  employee.  However,  as  long  as  he  was  In  the  office  merely 
for  the  purpo.so  of  practicing  on  the  tabulating  machine  and  did 
not  perform  any  work  for  the  employer,  the  act  would  not  appear 
to  apply  When  he  begins  to  do  more,  he  must  be  treated  like 
any  other  employee.  This,  of  course,  Is  a  factual  question  which 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  digest  of  the  case  given  In  the 
report 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  It  is  erroneous  to  a.ssume 
that  the  act  would  not  have  applied  In  this  case  had  the  company 
employed  this  boy  without  paying  any  wages  at  all.  Although 
the  payment  of  wages  would  be  an  indication  that  the  boy  was 
working  for  the  employer,  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  working  with- 
out compensation  would  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  employee. 
Therefore,  if  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  Investigator  Informed 
the  company  that  it  would  have  owed  the  boy  nothing  under  the 
act  If  it  had  not  paid  the  boy  wages  while  learning,  such  advice 
was  clearly  In  error.  As  pointed  out  above,  section  14  provides  a 
procedure  under  which  en.ployers  may  seciu-e  special  certificates 
authorizing  the  employment  of  learners  and  apprentices  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

10.  This  case  Involves  an  employee  who  travels  by  truck  among 
various  States  He  transports  certain  automobile  accessories  Into 
other  States  and  then  travels  over  a  route  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
these  products.  It  is  .stated  that  he  solicits  customers,  makes  the 
sale,  delivers  the  product,  collects  the  price,  and  returns  to  his  home 
office  with  whatever  g(xxls  he  has  been  unable  to  dispose  of.  He  Is 
paid  on  a  commission  basis  and  is  said  to  receive  $4,500  to  $5,000  a 
year.  It  Is  stated  that  this  employee  is  not  considered  as  an  outside 
salesman  under  the  Administrator's  regulations,  and  that  the  em- 
ployer has  notified  the  employee  that  he  cannot  continue  his  work 
unless  he  confines  his  activities  to  42  hours  a  week.  It  Is  not 
stated  that  the  division  has  ruled  this  employee  to  be  outside  the 
outslde-salesman  exemption.  Furthermore.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  an  opinion  has  been  asked  In  this  case. 

Of  course,  you  must  realize  that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  meager  factual  statement  presented  In  this  digest, 
whether  or  not  this  employee  falls  within  the  definition  of  the 
term  "outside  salesman"  appearing  in  section  541.4  of  the  Admln- 
l.strator's  regulations.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  executive  and 
professional  definitions,  we  do  not  ordinarily  express  opinions  as  to 
the  applicability  of  the  definition  upon  an  ex  parte  presentation  of 
fact  Tills  definition  aLso  was  promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  ma:iy  representatives  of  business  groups,  and  all  agreed  that 
the  definition  was  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  employers  to  apply  it 
without  difficulty.  In  the  case  you  present,  no  facts  are  given  which 
would  bar  the  applicability  of  the  exemption.  It  Is  pcxslble  that 
additional  facts  exist  which  would  indicate  that  this  employee  Is 
engaged  in  making  recurrent  routine  deliveries,  and  therefore  Is 
not  exempt  under  the  regulations.  In  this  connection  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  major  element  In  the  definition  is 
that  the  employee's  primary  duty  must  be  the  making  of  sales  as 
distinguished  from  making  recurrent  routine  deliveries. 

11.  Thus  Is  another  case  of  an  alleged  outside  salesman  who  Is  said 
to  be  eiigaged  in  selling  cigars  for  a  wholesale  house.  The  factual 
statement  In  this  case  Is  even  more  meager  and  sketchy  than  In  the 
preceding  one.  In  addition  to  what  Is  said  above  In  No.  10,  the 
preceding  case.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Washington  April  10,  1940.  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
amendments  thould  be  made  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "outside 
salesman"  and  the  other  terms  appearing  In  section  13  (a)  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  whole.'<ale  distributive  trades  No  changes  have  yet 
been  made  In  the  regulations  as  a  result  of  such  hearing. 

12  This  item  Is  not  an  actual  case  but  a  summary  of  the  alleged 
position  of  the  division  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  act 
to  the  building  industry.  The  position  of  the  division  Is  said  to 
result  In  a  "Chinese  puzzle  for  the  building  Industry."  I  believe 
this  situation  warrants  careful  consideration. 

The  opinion  of  the  division  Is  said  to  be  to  the  effect  that 
employees  of  a  building  contractor  who  are  engaged  in  building  a 
new  building  which  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  are  not  covered  by  the  act  but.  on  the  other  hand,  such 
employees  are  under  the  act  If  they  are  engaged  In  remodeling 
or  repairing  a  factory  which  Is  used  to  produce  goods  for  com- 
merce. So  far,  the  Interpretation  of  the  division's  position  is 
correct,  and  I  believe  that  this  position  will  be  supported  by  the 
courts.  Perhaps  the  courts  will  go  beyond  past  precedents  and 
apply  the  act  to  employees  engaged  In  the  original  construction  of 
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the  factory  which.  Immediately  upon  completion.  wUl  begin  to 
produce  goods  for  commerce  The  division  does  not.  however 
believe  that  the  courts  wiU  so  hold  and.  therefore,  has  given  the 
industry  the  benefit  of  Its  best  Judgment  la  this  matter  Perhaps 
the  situation  would  be  leas  of  a  "Chinese  puzzle"  if  we  disregarded 
Judicial  precedents  and  rendered  opinions  to  the  effect  that  aU 
employees   In   the  buUdlng   construction   industry   are   covered  by 

The  division  Is  also  criticized  for  advising  certain  employers,  who 
have  asked  questions  regarding  the  applicability  of  the  act,  that 
the  courts  may  hold  employees  subject  to  the  act  where  they 
travel  from  State  to  State  in  the  performance  cf  their  duties.  Our 
ad'.lce  in  this  connection  has  been  no  more  than  advice  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
employees  travclins  from  State  to  Slate  in  the  performance  of  i 
their  duties  are  engaged  in   Interstate  commerce  are   inconclusive,    i 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  where  the  case  U  merely  that 
of  employees  who  are  taken  from  one  State  to  another  to  engage 
in  original  construction  work  in  the  latter  State,  and  Is  not  a 
case  of  employees  who  continuously  travel  from  State  to  State,  it 
Is  not  true  as  the  report  states,  that  the  interpretations  of  the 
division  place  such  employees  under  the  act.  It  should  also  be 
rrmen.bered  that  some  of  the  key  men  who  are  sent  into  other 
States  may  qualify  for  exemption  under  one  of  the  definitions 
found  In  part  541.  ! 

13.  In  thU  caae  the  problem  of  computing  overtime  is  presented 
where  truck  drivers  work  from  10  to  50  hours  a  week  for  a  con- 
stant weekly  salary  of  $35.  We  have  taken  the  position  that 
where  a  salaried  employee  works  a  fluctuating  number  of  hours. 
his  regular  rate  of  pay  varies  from  week  to  week  and  mtist  be 
computed  each  week  by  dividing  the  weekly  salary  by  the  total 
number  of  hours  worked. 

The  employee  is  then  entitled,  for  his  overtime  work,  to  a  sum 
In  addition  to  his  fixed  salary  equivalent  to  one-half  the  regular 
r»te  of  pay  thus  computed  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  42  In  the  week.  The  report  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
employer,  during  the  50-hour  weeks,  will  have  to  pay.  in  addition 
to  the  935.  a  sum  equal  to  $1  05  for  8  hours,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
amount  of  additional  compensation  required  is  only  35  cents,  one- 
half  cf  70  cente.  for  8  hours,  or  a  total  of  %2  80.  The  act  does  not 
prevent  the  payment  of  a  basic  weekly  wage  to  the  employees,  but 
merely  requires  that  additional  ccmpenfation  be  paid  such  em- 
ployees for  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  excess  of  42  in  any 
workweek.  The  amount  of  such  additional  compensation  due 
should  be  computed  as  Indicated  above. 

14.  In  thla  case,  entitled  •The  House  That  Jack  Built."  A  Is  a 
company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  Interstate  com- 
merce. A  buys  pulp  from  B.  B  buys  pulpwood  from  C  C  cuts  the 
pulpwood  at  a  lumber  camp  and  employs  a  cook  and  a  barn  bos.s 
(D  and  B)  at  the  camp.  O  is  said  to  be  a  wholesaler  and  se'.l.s  rood 
to  the  camp.  I  aastune  that  all  of  these  concerns  are  within  the 
same  State. 

The  first  Inquiry  Is  as  to  whether  or  not  D  and  E.  In  this  gltua- 
tlon  are  subject  to  the  provUlons  of  the  set.  In  this  connection 
the  nrst  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  act  applies  not  only  to  tho»»- 
employed  In  producing  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to  thojtc 
engaged  in  a  process  or  occupation  necesmry  to  such  production 
(See  sec  3  (J»  )  The  second  point  U  that  goods  are  produced  for 
commerce  where  the  employer  hopes,  intends,  or  has  rea.Vin  u> 
believe  that  such  goods,  or  any  tmsegregated  part  thereof,  either 
as  produced  or  after  subsequent  processing  will  move  out  of  the 
SUte.  (See  pars.  2.  4.  5,  and  0  of  the  enclOiicd  copy  of  Interpreta- 
tive Bulletin  No.  6.) 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  all  employees  employed  In  an 
establUhment  which  produces  goods  for  commerce  are  engaged  in 
a  process  or  occupation  necessary  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  unless  the  employer  maintains  the  burden  of  showing 
as  to  particular  employees  that  their  functions  are  so  definitely 
segregated  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction Of  goods  which  move  Into  commerce.  Ordinarily  employees 
who  are  on  the  pay  roll  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  goods,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  on  the  pay  roll.     Furthermore,    the 

""term  "goods"  Is  defined  in  section  8  (i)  of  the  act  to  include 
articles  or  subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character  "or  any  part  or 
Ingredient  thereof  '  Therefore,  the  pulpwood  which  Is  cut  in  the 
lumber  camp  and  which  becomes  pulp  and  later  the  main  Ingredient 
of  the  papor  which  goes  out  of  the  State,  falls  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  the  term  "goods  "  The  pulpwood  is  produced  in  the 
lumber  camp  and  it  is  produced  for  commerce  if  the  employer  hopes. 
Intends,  or  has  rea-wn  to  believe  that  the  pulpwood  will  thereafter 
move  out  of  the  State,  either  as  pulpwood  or  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  paper.  It  Is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  the  employees  in  the 
lumber  camp,  including  the  cook  and  the  bam  boss,  are  subject  to 
the  conditions  mentioned  above,  engaged  in  processes  cr  otrupa- 
tions  necessary  to  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

All  the  employees  In  the  lumber  camp  are  contributing  to  the 
production  of  the  pulpwood.  Since  the  pulpwood  Is  produced  only 
because  there  Is  an  extrastate  market  for  the  resultant  paper.  It  is 

"  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  Congress  extend  the  benefits  cf  the 
law  to  such  employees 

The  second  inquiry  presented  Is  as  to  whether  C.  the  wholesaler. 
Is  covered  by  the  act  because  he  sells  fcod  which  Is  cocked  by  D. 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  men  who  cut  the  wood  that  is  made 
Into  pulp  that  is  made  into  paper  that  moves  out  of  the  State. 
Quite  clearly  the  law  does  not  apply  merely  because  of  this  sequence 


of  events  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  has  seriously  considered 
that  the  division  cr  anyone  else  has  contended  that  It  docs.  The 
wholesaler  if  covered  at  all.  would  be  covered  for  other  reasons.  As 
you  will  observe  by  reading  paragraphs  14  through  IG  of  Interpreta- 
tive Bulletin  No  5.  in  our  opimoa  wholesalers  who  make  sales  across 
State  lines  or  who  receive  their  goods  from  outside  the  S'-ate  are 
engaged  in  the  stream  of  commerce  and  are   thtrcfore  covered  hy 

15  The  facts  in  the  case  put  are  not  very  clear.  They  permit  of 
two  different  inferences  as  to  the  actual  slttiation:  (1)  That  the 
employee  actually  worked  only  51  hours  prior  to  the  act  and  con- 
tinued to  do  R*j  after  the  act  became  effective,  or  (2)  that  the  em- 
ployee actually  worked  56  hours  prior  to  the  act.  in  accordance  with 
the  uni  m  agreement,  but  had  his  hours  reduced  after  the  act  be- 
came effective  Our  inspecuir  s  calculations  are  correct  orUy  if  case 
(1)  rtflects  the  actual  situation  If  an  employee  worked  51  hours 
a  week  aod  received  therefor  $25  weekly,  the  rale  of  pay  at  which 
he  was  and  Is  actually  employed  is  the  rate  arrived  at  by  dividing 
»25  by  51  hours  or  49  cents  an  hour.  Time  and  one-haU  must  be 
paid  on  such  rate 

The  fact  that  a  union  contract  stipulates  that  the  watchman  Is 
to  work  56  hours  for  $25  Is  Immaterial;  the  employee  did  net  work 
56  hours,  and  the  computation  of  the  regular  rate  of  pay  must  be 
based  upon  actuality. 

To  permit  an  agreed  number  of  hours  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for 
computing  the  regular  rate  of  pay.  where  such  agreed  iiumber  of 
hours  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  hours  worked,  is  to  permit 
a  means  whereby  the  overtime  requirements  of  the  uct  may  be 
circumvented 

A  different  situation  is  presented  if  the  employee  did  work  56  hours 
prior  to  the  act  for  $25  and  the  employer,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirments  of  the  act.  reduced  his  workweek  to  51  hours.  In  such 
case  the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  actually  was  $0  446  per  hour 
All  that  the  act  required  the  employer  to  pay  was  an  amount  each 
week  equal  to  $0  446  per  hour  for  44  hours  and  »0  669  per  hour  for 
the  number  of  hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  By  paying  $25  for  a 
regular  workweek  of  51  hours  the  employer  paid  more  than  the 
act  required  In  fact,  he  raised  the  employees  regular  rate  of  pay 
from  $0  446  per  hour  to  $0  4589  per  hour  (  1 44  hours  x  $0  4589  ] -t- 
|7  hours  <  $0  6883  I  -  $25 )  Since  October  24.  1939.  therefore  the 
employer  Is  required  to  pay  each  week  a  sum  equal  to  $0.4589  per 
hcur  for  42  hours  and  $0  6883  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  In 
exres5  of  42.  cr  $25  46  for  a  regular  workweek  of  51  hours  or  approxi- 
mately $25  for  a  regular  workweek  of  SOS  hours. 

To  summarize  I  trust  that  you  will  understand  that  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  Administrator  is  Riven  power  only  in 
certain  Fp?ciflc  and  limited  instances  to  make  binding  rulings  and 
regulations  In  cases  In  which  the  act  authorizes  and  directs  the 
AdmlnLstrator  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  the  rules  and 
regulations  have  provided  that  any  interested  party  may  petition  for 
a  change  in  any  particular  provision  which  may  appear  to  be  errone- 
ous. It  is  on  the  basis  of  such  a  petition  that  the  hearing  mentioned 
above  was  scheduled  for  April   10. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Administrator  has  no  broad 
power  under  the  act  to  l.«^ue  binding  Interpretations  or  rulings,  we 
have  und'-rtaken  to  furnish  our  be<>t  advice  in  the  thousands  of 
cases  presented  by  employers  and  employees  throughout  the  covin- 
try  This  srrvRe  is  not  one  which  Congress  required  the  dlvUlon  to 
pc-rfonn  It  has  been  otir  belief  after  due  consideration  that  our 
Inquirers  and  others  interested  In  determining  their  nghlx  and  lia- 
bilities under  the  law  without  resorting  to  expensive  litigation  sre 
I  entitled  to  have  the  be*t  legal  advice  on  their  questions  which  we 
can  possibly  provide  With  that  thought  In  mind  the  division  has 
gone  to  considerable  effort  to  provide  such  advice. 

I  have  gene  to  ronaidcrahle  pains  In  considering  the  various  slt- 
tiatlons  prcfented  In  the  report  of  the  committee  in  Minneapolis  and 
St  Paul  and  hope  that  I  have  been  atol"  to  explain  that  the  cases 
summarized  in  the  report  are  not  typical  nor  do  they  necessarily 
have  adverse  effects  upon  employers,  employees,  or  the  employment 
situation  May  I  ask  that,  if  poeslhle.  my  letter  be  glvrn  as  wide 
circulation  in  your  community  as  the  committee  rcjxirt  ycu  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  B   Fieminc. 

AdministTator. 


Aliens  Seeking  United   States   Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  -REMARKS 

or 

-  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  Ueoislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28 ) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THE   ASSOCLATED  PRESS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
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Record  an  Associated  Press  article  dated  Minneapolis,  Minn  , 
May  29,  1940,  entitled  'Aliens  Fearing  War  Call.  Seek  United 
States  Citizenship,"  which  article  will  no  doubt  throw  light 
upx)n  the  question  as  to  why  so  many  aliens  today  are  seek- 
ing United  States  citizenship,  which  heretofore  they  have 
failed  to  make  application  for. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ALITNS.   FEARrNC    WAR   CALL.   SETK   VrSTTTD   STATES   CITIZENSHTP 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Minneapolis.  May  29 —Fearful  of  a  call  to  military  service  In 
homelands  stjme  of  them  hivent  seen  for  20  years,  thou^andi;  of 
northwest  citizens  of  European  nations  now  at  war  are  flocking  to 
naturalization  ufflces  to  get  under  Uncle  Sam's  protective  wing. 

Up  until  Tuesday  Federal  naturalization  officials  estimated  that 
7.000  persons  of  foreign  birth  have  applied  for  American  citizenship 
during  the  last  few  months  This  Is  a  20-  to  25-peiceiu  increase 
o%'er  applications  a  year  ago 

The  bulk  of  the  applications.  Twin  Cities  immigration  officials 
said,  have  come  from  Scandinavian.  British,  Poli.«=h.  and  German 
nationals,  although  some  20  nationalities  are  represented  Many 
are  from  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  more  than  a 
decade. 

Changing  Horses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, there  comes  a  time  when  the  thought  contained  in  an 
old  adage,  for  example,  the  one  about  not  changing  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  cannot  be  safely  followed. 

A  rider  having  started  to  cross,  finding  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  on  a  horse  that  either  could  not  or 
would  not  swim  toward  the  desired  shore  would  be  justified 
not  only  in  changing  horses  If  another  was  available,  but  in 
doing  a  little  swimming  himself. 

It  is  time  we  do  a  little  thinking  and,  In  order  that  we  may 
intelligently  decide  whether  we  are  to  entrust  the  safety  of 
our  Nation,  the  lives  of  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  to  the  pres- 
ent "horse,"  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  that 
"horse." 

The  following  is  a  comparison,  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Sun  of  March  2,  1940.  of  the  7  pre-Roosevelt  years  with 
the  7  years  under  the  New  Deal.    Read  It, 
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Do  you  want  to  ride  a  "horse"  with  that  kind  of  a  record  for 
the  next  4  years  onto  what  may  be  the  battlefields  on  foreign 
soil? 

Do  you  want  to  trust  to  him  the  future  of  our  Nation,  the 
safety  and  the  lives  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you? 

That  is  a  question  which  you  will  be  required  to  answer  in 
November  of  1940. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  get  another  "horse"?  One  with  a 
better  record?  With  not  quite  so  many  communistic  and 
New  Deal  Jockeys  and  trainers? 


What  Must  California  Do? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


6PEBCH    OP   HON. 


CULBERT   L    OLSON.   GOVERNOR   OP   CAU- 
FORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  me  to  be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
fcllowing  radio  address  by  the  Governor  of  California: 

WHAT    MUST   CALIFOHNIA   DO? 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  sudden  and  horrible  turns  taken  by  the 
European  war  during  the  pti.st  few  weeks,  even  the  past  few  days, 
have  served  to  arouse  American  citizens  of  all  parties  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  safety  of  our  country,  of  democracy  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  mav  become  Involved.  It  has  produced  a  deter- 
mined resolve  that  the  United  States  shdU  be  prepared  to  defend 
against  any  potential  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
Is  the  very  minimum  action  that  will  give  assurance  thit  no 
foreign  legions  shall  set  foot  on  American  shores. 

Yesterday,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation  elected  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  July.  I  sent 
to  President  Roosevelt  the  folhjwlng  telegram  unanimously  adopted 
as   the   resolution  of  the  delegation      I   quote: 

"The  Democratic  delegation  from  California  extends  heartiest 
commendation  of  your  courage'. us  and  forthright  mrssage  to  Con- 
gress. Every  resource  of  the  Nation  will  be  at  your  command  In 
this  emergency.  Such  Is  the  way  of  democracy.  California  sends 
you  a  sincere  expression  of  complete  confidence  and  implicit  faith 
In  your  continued  leadership." 

We  believe  the  President  spoke  the  sentiment  and  the  will  of 
the  Nation  in  that  message — the  sentiment  and  will  to  keep  us 
out  of  war  but  to  amply  prepare  for  our  defense  against  any 
power  wtilch  would  make  war  upon  us. 


I 
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Already  we  feel  the  repercussions  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  wars 
In  their  effects  upon  our  economic  affairs  Paciflc  coast  shipping 
Is  slowing  down.  Ships  that  we  need  are  being  diverted  to  other 
purposes  and  other  waters  and  other  registries  Men  are  out  of 
work 

Markets  for  farm  products  have  been  upset  and  restricted  This 
Is  especially  true  of  the  European  markets  for  the  highly  specialized 
products  of  California  8  orchards,  vineyards,  and  farms. 

California  has  an  enormous  stake  in  the  petroleum  business. 
This.  too.  has  been  upset.  If  the  war  keeps  on  spreading,  we  shall 
hear  even  more  Insistent  demand  that  we  st^p  exp<:)rting  our  oil 
supplies  which  will  be  so  precious  If  we  ourselves  are  finally  at- 
tacked. 

The  war  cannot  fall  to  affect  our  motion-picture  industry,  by 
restricting  Eome  of  Its  foreign  outlets,  cutt.ng  others  cfT  entirely. 

Thus,  so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  the  war  may  have  severe 
deflationary  effect:  when  we  have  great  quantities  of  goods  and 
services  to  dispose  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are.  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  much 
fHvored  by  having  a  major  share  of  the  airplane  indu-stry  They 
doubtless  will  be  cabled  on  to  expand,  to  multiply  th*>ir  productive 
ci'.pacity  several  fold.  We  may  thus  anticipate  a  sharp  Increase  In 
employment  In  this  quarter,  which  will  help  to  reduce  the  number 
of  our  imemployed  to  the  extent  at  least  that  skilled  workers  can 
bp  found  among  our  unemployed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
lidusiry 

If.  Indeed,  our  country  Is  In  danger  of  war  being  made  upon  us. 
e\eryone  wants  to  help  m  placing  us  In  a  position  to  be  invulnerable 
to  attack  from  without  or  within  the  Nation's  borders 

What  can  the  Individual  American  citizen  do  or  the  community, 
or  the  State,  that  will  really  add  to  their  effectiveness  in  a  time  of 
such  national  emergency? 

To  the  President,  and  to  the  Congreaa.  we  can  safely  entrust  the 
ta.sk  of  bulldlig  our  national  dc-fen.ses;  that  Is.  our  coast  defenses, 
cur  flghting  forces,  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  flying  forces; 
our  armamentB.  and  the  enormous  stocks  of  materials  required  to 
meet  mtdt-m  warfare  methods  and  cruel  mechanisnxs  for  the  de- 
Btiuctlon  of  life  and  property.  All  good  citizens  will  support  such 
plans. 

But  there  Is  another  type  of  war  attack  adopted  by  Imperialistic 
powers  to  Implement  their  ruthless  Invasion.s  of  the  territory  of 
other  nations,  which  requires  spec.al  types  of  defense  to  which  we 
in  California  can  and  must  make  a  great  contribution 

I  refer  to  the  Trojan-hcr^e  methods  of  making  war  or.  as  we  now 
call  them,  "fifth  column"  activities,  which  have  been  brought  to 
such  high  perfection  and  used  so  effectively  by  the  Germans  In 
their  successive  Invasions  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Denmark. 
Norway.  Holland.  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium  During  the  recent 
Spanish  civil  war.  Francos  Gen  Emillo  Mola.  in  1936.  broadcast 
that  he  had  four  columns  marching  en  Madrid,  and  that  he  had 
a  "firth  column"  already  there,  working  Inside  the  enemy  camp. 
The  fifth  column."  In  other  word,-.,  is  the  secret  campaign  of  lire 
and  rumor,  of  sabotage  and  spying,  which  might  be  carried  on 
among  our  own  people  A  campaign  desigm-d  to  do  far  more  than 
destroy  war  stores  or  blow  up  bridges  A  campaign  designed  to 
confise  the  people,  to  divide  their  loyalties  and  allegiances,  to  un- 
deimine  their  morale,  to  cripple  their  efforts  for  complete  unity 
and  effectiveness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  so-called  'flf'h  column"  activities 
In  the  European  countries,  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  only  origin 
for  the  support  of  any  srcret  "fifth  column  "  activities  in  our  coun- 
try will  be  found  In  the  distress,  confusion,  frustration,  the  loss 
of  confider.ce  and  hope  for  a  life  worth  while  under  the  workings 
of  our  economic  system  as  the  reactionaries  of  today  would  have 
that  system  work  It  :s  among  that  part  of  our  population,  as  well 
as  among  those  given  to  intolerance  and  racial  hatreds,  that  our 
alien  enemies  could  hope  to  secure  support  for  their  "fifth  column  " 
activities  In  this  country 

It  Is  in  this  sense  that  I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
should  consider  possible  danger  from  "fifth  column  "  activities. 
Their  organlrations  can  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
discover,  foment,  and  organize  divisions  among  our  own  people, 
based  upon  their  despair,  discontent,  and  prejudices 

This  Is  done.  p«'rhaps  most  easily  and  effectively  by  demragogic 
appeals  to  emotional  instability,  to  misunderstandings,  to  racial 
ha  reds,  religious  blgo'ries  and  superstitions,  and  political  differ- 
ences Such  appeals  are  effective  among  those  whom  life  has  de- 
feated or  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  live  decently  and  normally. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  therefore,  to  realize  that 
If  tlie  "fifth  column"  is  doing  or  can  do  any  effective  work  in  our 
country.  It  will  do  its  most  effective  work  among  the  great  ma.ss 
of  unemployed  men  ind  women,  and  their  families,  among  men 
and  women  who  need  work,  who  want  work,  who  seek  work,  who 
will  work,  but  who  cannot  find  it  That  is.  steady  work  at  wages 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  health  and  decency 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  iinaglnaticn  to  realize  that  among  the 
unemployed  we  find  most  of  our  defeated,  frusrrated  citizens,  who 
are  most  likely  to  l)e  discouraged  with  the  "American  way.  "  most 
likely  to  respond  to  the  cries  and  slogans  of  demagogues. 

If  therefore,  the  "fifth  column"  threat  is  a  real  one.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  place  to  fight  it  most  effectively  is  on  the  unem- 
piojment  front.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  California,  as  a  State,  can 
do  more  to  maintain  and  defend  our  country  and  our  liberties  by 
solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  than  by  any  other  single 
activity  But  we  cannot  make  this  contribution  by  planning  to 
continue  the  dole  system  far  unemployment  relief.  We  cannot  adopt 
plans  for  handling  the  problem  of  vinemployment  based  upon  the 


Idea  that  a  glutted  labor  market  Is  a  good  thing,  and  that  doles 
should  be  dealt  out  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hunger  riots 
and  social  upheavals. 

It  IS  my  conviction,  on  the  other  hand,  that  If  we  continue  much 
longer  with  our  present  cash  dole  relief  methods;  that  if  we  con- 
tinue much  longer  In  our  failure  to  deal  effectively  and  humanely 
With  this  problem  of  unemployment,  our  country  and  our  liberties 
Will  be  in  far  greater  peril  than  from  any  combination  of  foreign  foes. 

We  are  told  that  it  will  take  10  years  to  modernize  our  weapons 
and  build  our  war  machine  to  the  strength  required  to  protect  us 
f;om  foreign  invasion  But  what  can  that  avail  us  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  disintegrate  under  the  forces  within  cur  body  politic  that 
have  produced  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  unemployed  men  and 
women? 

As  I  see  It,  and  as  I  should  like  every  citizen  of  California  to  see 
It.  the  solution  of  our  unemployment  problem  Is  Just  as  much  a 
national-defens<'  measure  as  the  provision  of  airplanes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  ammunition  "Fltth  column  "  activities,  demagcguery.  appeals 
tc  hatreds,  and  misundentandings — none  of  these  can  hope  to  find 
response  among  contented,  well-employed  people. 

It  is  with  these  ideas  in  my  mind  that  1  once  more  Invite  all 
thoughtful  citizens  to  study  the  plans  of  this  admlni.stration  for 
attacking  the  problem  of  mass  unemployment  They  are  based 
upon  principles  which  are  few  and  simple. 

1.  Man  must  live  by  his  own  work  in  viseful  emplojrment. 

2.  Private  enterpri.se.  however  encouraged  by  governmental  fxill- 
cles  ha.s  failed  to  provide  general  employment,  but  has  succeeded  In 
devekping  labor-saving  devices  which,  although  progre.ssive  and 
desirable,  have  (  nly  contributed  to  the  number  of  unemployed 

3  To  the  extent  that  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  employ- 
ment It  is  the  re.sponsiblllty  of  government  to  do  .so;  to  borrow  and 
to  tax  In  order  to  rais?  the  money  with  which  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment relief  or  to  engage  In  directing  economic  activities  giving 
productive  work  to  the  unemp'oyed 

4  Since  It  Is  now  manifest  that  the  dole  system  is  an  utter  fail- 
ure, that  it  solves  no  problem  but  only  raises  new  and  more  diffi- 
cult problems,  it  becomes  ever  mere  apparent  that  our  way  out  is 
by  putting  the  unemployed  to  work  en  land,  in  factories,  forests, 
and  fisheries,  producing  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  sheltt-r  they 
must  have,  providing  the  well-ljeing  and  st-curlty  that  are  every 
man's  right. 

I  submit  that  the  very  Internal  economic  forces  that  have  pro- 
duced the  phenomenon  ol  widespread,  long-drawn-out  mass  unem- 
ployment are  a  greater  danger  to  cur  country,  to  our  democracy, 
than  is  the  danger  from  any  combination  of  foreign  foes 

War  arouses  d.epest  emotions,  emotions  which  sometimes  lead  to 
the  most  Illogical  and  uncontrolled  Ijehavior,  behavior  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  our  security,  but.  on  the  contrary,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  possibility  of  our  being  drawn  into  war.  I  therefore 
urge  all  citizens  to  remain  calm;  grateful  that  we  are  not  at  war; 
reassured  by  the  fact  that  our  President  Is  beiuling  every  i-fTort  to 
keep  us  cut  of  this  war;  loyal  to  our  country  and  our  duUes  as 
American  citizens,  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Congress 
and  President  are  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  make  our  defenses 
impregnable  to  attack  if  we  shotild  finally  become  Involved 

It  IS  In  calmness,  not  In  excitement,  that  we  can  deal  most  effec- 
tively with  our  problems 

During  the  pa.st  48  hours  an  earthqtiake,  highly  localized  but  of 
erxtraordinary  severity,  has  brought  death  and  ruin  in  the  southern 
end  of  Imf>erlal  Valley.  I  know  I  sp)eak  for  us  all  in  expres.sing  to 
the  dlstres.sed  people  of  thLs  area  the  sympathy  and  the  desire  to 
help  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  California 

Alert  to  the  responsibilities  falling  tipon  the  various  Sta'e  depart- 
ments when  ca'astrnphe  overtakes  the  people,  we  are  gathering 
accurate  Information  and  already  taking  the  steps  neces-sary  to  give 
everv  assistance  to  these  stricken  people  of  which  the  State  is 
capable 

The  legislature  Is  now  in  special  s.»sslon.  Heretofore  I  have  asked 
them  to  appropriate  an  extra  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  for 
emergency  repairs  of  the  extraordinary  ruin  caused  by  spring  floixls 
in  the  Sacramento  River  Valley  and  other  sections  of  the  State  I 
urge  the  prompt  adoption  of  this  measure  so  that  we  may  be  sure 
to  have  enough  money  left  In  the  State's  emergency  fund  to  give 
practical  help  to  the  distressed  people  of  Imperial  County  in  this 
emergency. 

I  thank  you  and  bid  you  goodnight. 


The  Alien  Round-Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PwOBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28 ) ,  1940 
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ton  Post  of  sevrral  d:iys  ago  entitled  "The  Alien  Round-Up," 
which  relates  to  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aliens, 
which  I  have  advocated  consistently  for  more  than  5  years 
past,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  at  last,  even  at  a  late 
hour,  some  of  the  editors  of  America  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  legislation  of  this  sort  is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  portion  of  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TKl    ALIEN    ROtTKT>-XTP 

It  Is  expected  that  a  bill  recommended  by  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  .requiring  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of 
aliens  will  shortly  pass  the  Senate  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved a  meastire  providing  for  the  regifitration  and  fingerprinting 
of  new  Immigrants.  So  the  enactment  of  bome  sort  of  legislation 
affecting  the  welfare  of  aliens  appears  to  be  virtually  certain 

At  present  the  Government  haa  no  accurate  information  atKiut 
the  alien  population,  because  thousands  of  persons  have  entered 
the  United  States  Illegally  Some  of  these  Illegal  entrants  are 
criminals,  or  otherwise  undesirable  persons.  Others  are  capable 
of  t>ecomlng  good  citizens.  The  Usk  of  locating  aliens  who  have 
violated  our  immigration  laws  will  be  far  from  easy,  since  they 
have  the  strongest  pxjsslble  Incentive  to  escape  official  notice. 
Moreover,  after  they  have  tieen  rounded  up.  the  question  will  arise 
a&  to  whether  wholesale  deportations  should  proceed  or  leniency 
be  shown   In  exceptional  cases. 

Registration  and  fingerprinting  at  aliens  wUl  merely  provide  the 
authorities  with  needed  information.  The  policies  to  be  followed 
in  the  light  of  that  Information  will  then  have  to  be  determined. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  hitherto  neglected  problems  will  press  for 
attention  as  facts  about  aliens  accumulate. 

The  Government  should  of  course,  have  as  complete  a  record  as 
possible  of  alien  residents  A  feystem  of  registration,  combined  with 
B  sure  means  of  Identification,  such  as  fingerprinting,  has  long  t)een 
needed  for  effective  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  But 
until  our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
Naticn  against  traltorout  or  subversive  elements  oppot.ltlon  to  such 
proposals  was   exceedingly  strong. 

Objections  to  t^inglinr  out  aliens  for  special  identification  have 
been  raised  because  the  information  thus  gained  may  l>e  u.sed 
unfairly.  President  Roosevelt  has  given  assurance  that  transfer  of 
control  over  aliens  to  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  deprive 
them  of  their  civil  liberties  or  otherwise  Impair  their  legal  status 
If  that  promi.se  is  faithfully  kept,  more  good  than  harm  may  come 
trom  registration  of  aliens. 


The  Folly  Plain  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE   (TENN  )    BANNER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a';k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  portion  of  an  editorial  from  the  Wa&hmg- 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  May  29.  1940: 

[From   the   Nashville    (Tenn  )    Banner  of   May   29.    1940 1 

THE    FOLI.T    PLAIN    NOW 

It  often  occurs,  and  v.-ith  nations  and  communities  not  less  than 
with  individuals,  that  the  challenge  of  an  exacting  and  serious 
situation  Is  necrs.sary  to  awaken  realization  of  the  folly  of  a  course 
long  adhered  to 

The  Cnitod  Slates,  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  as  one  of  the 
accompaniments  to  the  discussion  and  determlnaUon  of  a  national- 
defense  procram.  involving  expenditures  and  commitments  run- 
ning into  billions  of  dollars,  will  awaken  to  a  new  perception  of 
the  Importance  U)  the  national  credit  of  preserving,  or  approxi- 
mating, a  balanced  Budget. 

In  the  iBst  10  years  about  MO  000.000.000  has  been  added  to  the 
public  debt;  and  the  deficit  Irnblt  finally  was  even  officially  pic- 
tured as  a  profitable  investment. 

Had  not  expenditures  been  thus  lavishly  made  and  regardless 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  revenues  Congress.  In  decld  ng  how  funds 
for  ImperaUve  national  defense  may  be  secured,  would  not  be 
faced  by  the  question  of  whether  they  are  to  be  obtainrd  by 
Imposing  new  taxes  upon  alreadv  heavy  burden.s.  or  fresh  borrow- 
ings, thereby  exceeding  the  e45!000.000.000  legal-debt  limit,  fixed 
ever  30  j'ea'-s  ago;  or  by  absorbing  a  part  of  the  stabillKation  fund 
in  the  Treasury. 

The  observations  In  this  connection  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  by  no  means  can  be  classed  as  a  captious  critic  of  the 
national  admlnlsuatlon,  are  decidedly  pertinent. 


Says  that  newspaper: 

"Now  the  crave  error  of  the  New  Deal  has  been,  not  that  It 
allowed  the  Budget  to  remain  unbalanced  for  a  few  years  when 
that  may  have  t>een  unavoidable,  but  that  It  never  worked  consci- 
entiously and  determinedly  toward  conserving  the  national  re- 
sources, using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  has  never  con- 
Tlnced  the  people  that  all  the  huge  expenditures  that  It  has  made, 
totaling  more  than  $58,000,000,000,  have  Ijeen  necessary  or  wise. 
In  the  pcrsi^ectlve  of  the  situation  of  today  the  judj^ment  must 
be  that  It  has  spent  an  appallingly  large  part  of  this  sum  in  • 
frivolous,  wasteful,  and  irresponsible  manner.  It  has  been  spend- 
ing not  only  far  more  than  it  has  been  raising  through  taxation, 
but  far  more  than  It  would  even  be  possible  to  raise  by  taxation 
without  either  seriously  Injuring  business  and  reducing  the  na- 
tional production  or  moving  toward  an  Iron  governmental  control. 
If  we  hod  watched  our  expenditures  closely  until  now.  we  would 
have  today  far  greater  potential  reserves  to  draw  upon  for  increased 
defense  But  we  have  already  allowed  the  Budget  to  get  out  of 
hand,  we  have  strained  the  national  credit,  we  have  built  up  a  for- 
midable army  of  pensioners  and  subsidy  beneficiaries,  we  have 
formed  demoralizing  public  spending  liablts.  We  have  seriously 
Impaired  the  resiliency  that  our  Budget  should  have  had  to  meet 
the  critical  situation  today." 


Congress  Should  Remain  in  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  that  opposition  to  final  adjournment  is  in- 
creasing daily.  Many  Members  feel  a^  I  do.  that  Congress 
should  remain  in  session  during  these  critical  times. 

If  Members  desire  to  get  away  for  the  national  conventions, 
we  could  recess  for  that  purpo.se. 

This  feeling  that  Congress  should  remain  in  session  is  not 
confined  to  the  membership  of  the  House,  We  see  it  ex- 
prc'ssed  in  the  daily  papers,  we  hear  it  over  the  radio,  and 
letters  are  pouring  in  to  the  Mcmlaers  from  every  section  of 
the  country  urging  us  not  to  adjourn. 

I  sec  an  editorial  in  today's  Washington  Daily  News  headed 
"If  They  Vote  To  Go  Home.  Vote  To  Keep  Them  There." 

Similar  editorials  are  appearing  Ui  almost  every  paper 
that  comes  to  hand. 

The  leading  veterans'  organizations  of  the  country  express 
the  same  sentiment.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Otis  N,  Brown  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  Congress  should  remain  in  session  indefinitely. 

This  is  not  a  diplomatic  crisis — 

Commander  Brown  said — 

this  is  a  national  emergency.  We  may  have  to  prove  our  abf.ty 
to  retain  our  sovereignty,  protect  our  vital  interests  and  maintain 
our  American  Institutions  against  the  Impact  of  advancing  world 
revolution.  The  apprcprlatlcn  of  funds  for  the  Presidents  arms 
program  Is  only  the  first  s'.ep.  Complete  accomplishment  of  our 
purpose  will  require  <he  development  and  integration  of  our  indus- 
trial, financial,  military,  and  social  resources  to  the  fullest  extent. 
To  that  effort  the  American  people  will  give  undivided  support. 
All  departments  of  our  constitutional  government  should  continue 
to  function  without  interruption  The  Congress  should  remain 
In  session. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  have 
expressed  the  same  view.  On  last  Monday  evening,  June 
10.  Hon.  RayTHond  J.  Kelly,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  in  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  urged  Con- 
gress to  remain  in  session,  and  appealed  to  the  American 
people  to  Join  in  that  plea. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  insert  Commander  Kelly's  address  at  this 
point. 

IT'S    TIME     FOR     SANE     THINKING 

Good  evening,  evervbody:  The  chief  question  occupying  the 
people  of  our  Nation  this  evening  Is  what  to  do  about  the  war  In 
Europe  and  the  peace  that  must  some  day  follow  None  of  us.  I 
think,  can  prophesy  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  war^  now  racing  All  of  us.  I  think,  are  in  agree- 
ment when  we  discii.ss  the  horrible  rape  of  Inalvldual  liberties 
and  the  destruction  of  .small  nations  which  have  come  from  th« 
spread  of  the  totalitailan  powers. 
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We  have  seen  clearly  what  can  happen  when  nations  neglect 
their  defenses,  when  pseudo  hberality  Is  encouraged,  when  the 
••fifth  column"  is  tolerated  We  know  now  what  occurs  when 
communism,    nazi-lsm.   and    fascism    are   placed   at   the   controls. 

The  question  Is  whether  you  and  I  are  willing  to  accept  our 
Individual  responsibilities  in  shaping  the  course  the  United  States 
will  follow.  Nothing.  I  believe,  is  to  be  gained  from  taking  a 
hysterical  view  of  the  situation  Keeping  first  things  first  we 
must  root  our  course  In  sane  thinking.  The  time  for  wishful 
thinking  Is  past  Vain  boasting  about  our  undeveloped  but  po- 
tentially great  military  strength  will  avail  us  little.  Loose  talk 
about  otu-  neighbors  will  butter  no  parsnips. 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  addressed  a  written  message 
to  the  more  than  1,000.000  members  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
It  I  have  called  their  attention  to  the  soundness  of  the  position 
of  the  Legion  Every  great  danger  now  troubling  the  pH>ople  of 
our  country  heretofore  has  been  the  occasion  for  discussion  and 
action  by  the  American  Legion. 

These  dangers,  as  I  see  them,  are  wrapped  in  a  now  familiar 
package  They  Include  the  things  in  store  for  us  if  our  Nation 
abandons  its  neutrality  completely:  tne  plight  of  our  national  de- 
fense unless  there  Is  complete  unity  In  strengthening  our  Army, 
our  Navy,  and  our  air  forces:  the  weakness  arising  from  continued 
failure  to  accept  the  principle  of  universal  service  in  time  of  war; 
what  may  come  from  continued  complacence  In  handling  the 
enemy  within  who  never  ceases  to  work  for  the  spread  of  alien 
Ideologies;  how  we  will  fare  If  there  is  any  slackening  of  the  indi- 
vidual effort  to  unite  for  the  common  defense  to  show  the  world 
that  our  Republic  within  a  democracy  can  meet  any  emergency. 

In  my  message  to  the  Legionnaires,  speaking  a.s  their  national 
commander.  I  have  presumed  to  -speak  with  some  degree  of  author- 
ity because  consistently — in  the  past — the  Legion  called  the  turn 
and  pointed  the  way  of  sanity  for  handling  many  of  these  prob- 
leir.s  now  confronting  the  United  States 

For  21  long  years  the  Legion  raised  its  voice  to  the  highest  pitch 
In  the  effort  to  rouse  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  an  adequate 
national   defense.      Few   listened   to   us 

Since  1922  the  Legion  has  hnd  a  definite  program  looking  toward 
universal  service.  In  the  event  this  country  ever  becomes  involved 
In  another  war  our  plan  would  deprofitize  such  a  conilict,  leaving 
epecial  privilege  for  none,  equal  service  for  all. 

Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  subversive  Influences,  apparently 
Just  now  penetrating  the  public  consciousness  under  the  modern 
description  of  "fifth  column"  is  neither  new  nor  novel  to  the 
Legion.  It  Is  only  lately  we  have  had  public  acceptance  of  the 
dangers  from  such  influences. 

The  definite  complacence  of  America  in  a  world  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  armed  camp  with  hlgh-exploslve  potentialities  has  occa- 
sioned dismay  in  the  Legion  for  many  years.  Few  heeded  our 
warnings. 

The  1939  Chicago  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
demanded  that  Congress  stay  In  session  during  the  emergency. 
The  emergency  Is  even  more  grave  now  than  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  convention.  In  my  message  to  the  Legion  I  stressed 
the  Importance  of  having  our  Senators  and  Representatives  stay 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  so  long  as  national  and  international  affairs 
are  on  a  24-hour  basis.  We  are  hopeful  the  country  will  Join  with 
us  In  asking  Congress  to  remain  where  It  can  give  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  hour 

In  my  belief  the  most  menacing  factor  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  arises  from  within  otir  borders  rather  than  without  Our 
house  mtist  be  set  In  order.  But  the  neglect  of  years  cannot  be 
corrected  In  a  few  short  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  What  must  be 
done  will  be  done — if  a  determined  and  united  Nation  sets  Its  will 
to-tiie  task. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  communazl  conspirators  seeking  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  institutions  are  fanatics.  The  truth,  as 
we  know  It,  Is  not  In  them.  Reasonable  treatment  has  no  effect 
upon  them  and  but  serves  to  embolden  and  encourage  them  in 
their  elTorts. 

We  have  been  told  that  far-reaching  suppressive  measures  against 
flourishing  domestic  Ideological  conspiracies  might  injure  innocent 
people.  In  my  belief,  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation  compels  sum- 
mary action  to  he  taken  by  our  properly  constituted  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities  to  stamp  out  In  their  entirety  the  activities 
of  these  subverters.  Such  action  Is  needed  Irrespective  of  what 
may  happen  to  their  fellow  travelers  or  innocent  bystanders.  This 
Is  no  time  for  quibbling.    We  must  pull  no  punches. 

Good,  law-abiding  American  men  and  women  who  enjoy  and 
cheri&h  their  civil  liberties  do  not  follow  the  policy  of  shouting 
about  them.  In  many  cases  those  who  clamor  the  loudest  about 
the  dangers  of  losing  such  liberties  t>ear  the  most  watching  All 
too  frequently  what  they  fear  most  is  the  loss  of  their  opportunity 
to  work  for  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  There  are 
more  than  600  communazl  organizations  flourishing  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  are  Trojan  horse  and  "fifth  colimin"  groups. 
They  have  no  rightful  place  here  among  us 

The  second  place  where  we  are  woefully  lackirg  is  In  our  national 
defen.se.  For  two  decades  national-defense  preparedness  has  Ingged. 
Within  the  past  2  weeks  the  first  new  United  States  battleship  in 
19  years  has  been  launched.  In  every  other  element  of  preparedness 
we  have  been  equally  complacent. 

We  must  appreciate  that  the  hurried  building  of  our  defenses  to 
tbe  polat  needed  may  not  make  for  tlie  most  efflclency.    Errors  wUl 


be  made  and  the  ball  will  be  fumbled  But  the  characteristic  of  a 
great  pitcher  is  that  he  pitches  over  his  errors  and  goes  on  to  win. 
I  am  confident  we  are  a  nation  of  thcroiiRhbreds.  neither  to  toe 
upset  nor  deterred  from  our  purpose  by  such  mistakes 

There  is  no  change  in  the  official  position  of  the  American  Legion 
with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  the 
protection — at  all  hazards — of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  our  primary  cbllgatlon  Wnle  our  Nation  l.s  111- 
equippod  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  protection  for  the  Monroe 
Dcctrine.  it  is  idle  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  Intervening  in  the 
great  conflict  across  the  Atlantic 

With  what  would  we  intervene?  Though  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  giving  educational  orders  for  material  and  equipment,  and 
in  providing  for  the  needs  of  an  expanded  air  ctirps,  we  do  not  have 
on  hand  today  the  needed  planes.  weap>ons.  and  materials  to  train 
properly  the  extremely  moderate  armed  forces  we  are  able  to  put 
in  the  field 

Hew  then  would  we  make  our  potential  strength  felt,  short  of  2 
or  3  years?  Fa.<t  moving,  aggressor  nations  have  no  Intention  of 
allowing  us  to  select  our  own  time  and  place  for  exerting  the  might 
of  a  rearmed  America. 

In  my  written  message  to  the  members  of  the  Legion  I  have  al.so 
told  them  the  safety  of  our  Nation  transcends  any  political  i.ssue. 
I  have  cautioned  th-m  to  avoid  the  danger  of  subjecting  such  safety 
to  the  fear  generated  through  hysterical  approach  to  the  handling 
of  our  problems. 

In  my  public  utterances  as  national  commander  I  have  stressed 
the  importance  to  American  Legion  organizations  of  assisting  and 
working  through  recognized  agencies  of  the  Government.  I  have 
told  them  that  only  rarely  when  there  Is  a  collapse  of  recognized 
authority  as  in  times  of  great  natural  disasters  is  it  our  Job  to 
do  what  we  can  independently. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  Legion  posts  have  prepared  disaster 
relief  plans  to  become  effective  at  the  onset  of  such  catastrophes. 
In  other  words,  the  machinery  of  Legion  support  for  law  and 
order  is  already  established  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  Posts 
without  plans  are  being  urged  to  form  them  now.  Such  plans 
should  be  integrated  with  existing  Government  authority  in  every 
community  where  there  is  a  Legion  post. 

state  departments  of  the  Legion  can  well  initiate  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  State  emergency  councils.  In  several  States  this  has 
t)€en  done  already  with  the  support  and  consent  of  the  State 
Governors. 

Official  representatives  of  the  national  organization  of  the 
American  Legion  are  now  engaged  in  conferences  and  discussions 
with  proper  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  confer- 
ences look  toward  utilization  of  Legion  organization  and  mem- 
bership In  the  most  effective  manner  possible  in  the  event  of 
any  conceivable  emergency  developing.  Such  perfected  plans 
will  be  ready  for  immediate  use  when  conditions  warrant  their 
Invoking 

The  American  Legion  is  working  to  make  this  a  Nation  geared 
to  go  We  recognize  it  as  a  blue-chip  game  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. We  advise  playing  them  close  and  playing  the  cards  to 
win. 

Our  members  regard  this  situation  as  another  call  from  the 
Nation  It  Is  not  a  call  to  the  armed  forces  where  once  we  served, 
though  we  will  not  shun  such  a  call  if  it  comes.  Rather  It  Is  a 
call  to  develop  sanity  superseding  hysteria;  to  remove  all  doubt 
about  the  strength  of  our  national  defense  whatever  the  cost; 
to  have  all  of  us  Individually  willing  to  bear  the  heavy  price  of 
the  defense,  which  must  be  paid  to  assure  peace  for  our  people 

For  21  years  the  American  Legion  called  the  turn.  It  is  confi- 
dent Its  Judgment  In  the  present  situation  will  coincide  with  the 
safety   and   well-being   of  our   beloved   Nation. 

For  God  and  country  we  have  associated  ourselves  We  pledge 
again  our  loyalty  to  that  creed  We  extend  the  hope  that  America 
now  is  awake  to  the  dangers  we  face.  Resolutely  we  pledge  our 
organization  to  work  with  those  who  are  for  the  preservation  of 
our  national  unity  that  thus  we  may  safeguard  the  glory  of  our 
Ideals,  our  principles,  and  our  Institutions 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanious 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  today's  Washington  News,  entitled 
"If  They  Vote  To  Go  Home.  Vote  To  Keep  Them  There." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  12,  1&401 

IF  TKIT    VOTE  TO    CO    HOME,   VOTK  TO  KEEP   THEM    THERE 

Within  a  few  days  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  cast  the  most 
important  vote  of  30  years 

That  will  happen  If  administration  leaders  persist  in  their  effort 
to  force  an  adjournment. 

Any  Ccngres-sman  who  does  vote  to  adjourn  and  go  home  should 
be  commanded  by  his  constituents  to  remain  at  home. 

Any  elected  repre.'^nUtive  of  the  people  who  is  so  Insensible  of 
his  constltuilcnal  obligations  that  he  would  volmitarlly  abandon 
his  post  at  a  time  like  this  Is.  we  l>elleve.  imflt  lor  the  responslbUlty 
of  service  In  Congress. 

The  terrible  conflict  In  Etirope  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Any  dav  mav  bring  the  need  for  fateful  decisions  involving  our 
Nation's  peac»»  and  security.  Borrowed  billions  have  been  laid  on 
the  line  for  rearmament.  But  to  tvirn  dollars  Into  weapons  In  the 
quantities  needed  old  industries  will  have  to  be  Invigorated  and  new 
ones  created  Only  Congress  can  do  what  Is  necessary  to  mobilize 
Idle  capital  and  manpower  lor  this  supreme  task. 

Overnight  It  may  become  not  a  matter  for  academic  debate  but  an 
imperative  necessity  to  order  compulsory  military  training  and  con- 
script men  for  defense  duty.  Congress  alone  has  that  power  and 
responsibility. 

Our  Government  has  operated  In  the  red  through  11  years  of 
apparent  peace  and  security.  Confronted  now  with  need  for  gigan- 
uc  new  defense  expenditures,  nothing  subsUntlal  lias  been  done  to 
weed  out  old  wastes,  and  the  only  tax  proposal  yet  made  won't 
even  balance  the  nonmilitary  outgo.  Congress  Is  the  Nations  fiscal 
guardian. 

Yet  It  Is  suggested  that  Congre«  pack  up  and  go  home.  It  Is 
suggested  that  if  an  "emergency"  should  arise  the  President  will 
summon  Congress  back  to  a  special  session — a  procedure  which 
requires  several  davs  in  a  period  where  there  may  be  no  day  to 
5f>are.  Incidentally,  an  adjournment  and  a  special -session  sum- 
mons would  mean  that  the  lawmakers  would  be  legally  entitled  to 
collect  Uavel  allowance,  at  20  cents  a  mile,  to  their  homes  and  back 
to  Washington.  No  such  allowances  are  legal  If  Congress  merely 
recesses  a  lew  days  at  a  time  through  the  summer.  We  would  accuiie 
no  Congresaman  of  wanting  to  tie  a  mileage  patrloteer. 

But  we  repeat  that  any  who  vote  to  go  home  at  a  time  like  this 
ought  to  be  mwde  to  stay  there — and  very  probably  will  be. 


The  Preparedness  Program 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 

Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hoa^e  yesterday  passed  a 
bill  increasing  the  national  debt  four  bUlions  of  dollars,  and 
provided  a  $1,000,000,000  tax  per  year.  This  for  national  de- 
fense. We  were  all  for  it  with  a  few  exceptions.  We  would 
be  pleased  if  we  could  be  assured  that  this  will  be  used  for 
national  defense  and  not  for  New  Deal  activities.  It  is  up  to 
the  administration  to  be  honest  with  us  who  voted  for  it  and 
the  people  who  are  to  pay  for  it.  We  did  not  vote  for  defense 
to  get  us  into  a  foreign  war  but  to  keep  us  out. 

The  burden  now  Is  on  the  people  from  the  President  down 
to  keep  cool  and  to  begin  to  work  out  a  program  for  American 
interests  and  keep  out  of  foreign  mix-ups.  The  more  we 
interfere  with  foreign  affairs  the  quicker  we  will  become 
involved. 

Let  us  be  careful  in  furnishing  material  and  aid.  as  the 
next  thing  to  follow  will  bo  manpower.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  now  to  avoid  it.  One  thing  lacking  in  the 
bill— there  should  have  been  provided  a  tax  on  preparedness 
profits.  No  amendments  could  be  oflered.  as  we  were  working 
under  a  "gag"  rule. 

The  President  has  now  recognized  the  existence  of  a  "fifth 
column"  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
realize  this  sooner.  Our  hope  is  now  that  it  is  not  too  late, 
for  our  country  is  only  as  strong  as  we  can  successfully  deal 
with  the  enemies  within  our  borders.  The  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  national -defense  program  should  be  to  clean  up 
within;  let  the  team— the  President  and  the  Congress — go  to 
work  speedily  on  this  Job.    Do  not  break  up  the  team  now. 


Let  Congress  remain  In  session  and  work  together  toward 
these  ends. 

On  the  preparedness  program  let  the  administration,  frcm 
the  President,  he  honest  with  the  country  and  leave  tlie  pro- 
duction to  men  who  understand  production,  quit  meddling, 
for  all  the  manufacturer  needs  is  the  orders,  let  them  do  the 
job.    They  can  do  it  if  left  alone. 

We  are  asking  the  p>eople  to  buckle  down  and  retrench. 
The  administration  should  first  set  the  example  in  reducing 
Government  expenses.  The  President  announced  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill  that  he  would  retrench.  Let  him  now 
make  good  that  promise. 


The  National  Guard  and  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    AN    OFFICER    OF    THE    NATIONAL.    GUARD    IK 

IOWA 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  excerpts  from  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
in  my  district.  He  explains  in  detail  his  position  on  the 
matter  of  calling  out  the  National  Guard.  This  letter  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  such  a  degree  I  felt  obllKated  to  place  it  in 
the  Record,  where  many  thousands  could  read  it.  and  have 
a  clearer  picture  of  this  very  important  matter.  He  states 
as  follows: 

I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  whafs  going  on  In  Washington, 
except  that  much  of  what  Is  now  being  done  should  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago;  and  if  attention  had  been  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  people  who  know.  It  would  have  been  done  The 
natural  result,  as  always,  will  be  that  we  shaU  pay  a  great  deal 
more  for  our  military  defense  than  we  should  have  had  to  pay  If 
we  had  Kept  up  to  a  reasonably  efficient  standard  through  the  years. 
Up  until  new  that  has  been  the  American  way  of  doing  things, 
Tliere  is  another  way  to  do  them,  however,  and  perhaps  the  realiza- 
tion that  seems  to  be  finally  dawning  on  our  pe<iple  that  we  are  In 
the  arms  competition,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  may  lead  tis  to  a 
more  sensible  view  of  our  entire  defense  scheme 

I  have  been  Identified  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
In  one  capacity  or  another  ever  since  I  enlisted  in  1917— part  of  the 
time  as  a  Reserve  officer  but  most  of  It  as  a  National  Guard  man. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  component 
of  the  Army  of  which  I  am  a  part.  I  know  they  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  over  their  condition  In  1915  and  prior  thereto.  I 
know  that  the  officers  of  the  guard  today  on  the  whole  are  profc- 
sionally  as  well  equipped  as  were  the  majority  of  the  officers  in  the 
Regular  Army  In  1915  and  1916,  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that 
any  army  of  civilian  soldiers  earning  their  living  outside  of  the 
military  are  being  called  upon  under  our  present  scheme  of  na- 
tional defense  to  fulfill  a  mission  as  part  of  the  Initial  protective 
force  of  the  country  that  Is  practically  Impossible.  It  is  not  feaM- 
ble  during  periods  of  training  at  home  stations  to  attain  the  degree 
of  efficiency  and  teamwork  that  Is  essential  to  the  front-line  tioops 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  go  up  against  a  modern  army.  The 
alternative  1.=  that  which  is  now  being  sug^'csted— Induction  of  the 
guard  Into  Federal  service  None  of  us  would  seriously  oppose 
that  course  of  action  If  we  felt  we  were  going  to  be  called  out  for 
the  duration  of  a  major  emergency,  but  to  be  called  In  to  the  field 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  2.  3.  or  even  6  months,  and  then  to  b« 
told  that  our  services  arc  no  longer  required— that  we  may  go  home 
and  trv.  If  you  please,  to  earn  a  living  again — will.  In  my  Judgment. 
;    filially' destroy  the  National  Guard  as  an  Institution. 

Men  With  Jobs  will  find  them  filled  by  others  who  wlU  be 
naturally  resentful  of  their  return.  Men  with  busines-ses  will  find 
them  destroyed  by  competition  during  a  time  when  they  have 
been  unable  to  give  them  personal  attention  and  those  with 
professions  will  find  that  their  clients  or  patients  have  found 
others  capable  of  meeting  their  requirement*,  and  It  will  k>e  next 
to  impossible  to  reesUbllsh  those  intimate  personal  contacts  upon 
which  relationship  of  doctor  and  patient,  or  lawyer  and  client 
depend.  Knowing  those  things,  men  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  that  kind  of  a  sacrifice  will  seize  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  sever  their  connection  with  an  Institution  that  has  been 
80  destructive  of  their  personal  Interests  and  It  will  be  next  to 
impc8sible  to  And  otliera  sufOclently  foolish  to  subject  thcmaelvee 
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to  the  posslbtlity  cf  a  similar  fate.  These  men  do  not  lack  In 
patriotism.  Their  membership  In  the  guard  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  have  It:  but  when  that  membership  exacts 
of  them  sacrifices  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  those  which  other 
citizens  similarly  situated  are  called  upon  to  make,  the  obvious 
injustice  will  have  a  ruinous  effect  so  far  as  that  branch  of  our 
national  defense  Is  concerned. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  many  cf  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  hold  positions  In  our  industrial  and  business  life  that  are 
In  a  sense  key  positions.  They  will  be  Immediately  removed  from 
those  positions  and  the  result  may  conceivably  be  the  crippling 
of  businesfes  and  industries  that  may  be  extremely  Important  in 
the  scheme  of  national  defense 

There  has  been  also  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  militarize  the 
C  C  C.  I  thought  a  long  time  ago.  and  I  believe  told  you,  upon 
that  occasion  that  I  felt  the  establlshmeiit  of  a  Civilian  Con.serva- 
tio'i  Corps  apart  from  the  Army  was  a  great  mistake,  when  the 
Army  had  within  Its  organization  element?  which  could  be  acti- 
vated to  do  the  business  with  less  overhead.  At  the  same  time  a 
certain  amount  of  military  training  could  have  been  siven  which 
would  have  resulted  In  the  Intervening  years  in  the  training  of  a 
substantial  group  of  young  men.  That  also  has  its  weaknesses,  for 
it  trains  the  young  men  of  poorer  or  at  least  lower-bracket-income 
families,  and  the  burden  of  the  defense  of  this  country  should  not 
fall  upon  one  group  alone. 

The  answer  It  seems  to  me  Is  to  be  found  In  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  who  have  had  to  meet  similar  situations,  and  they 
have  adopted  some  form  of  universal  military  service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  Is  what  we  shall  have  to  come  to.  We  shall  have  to 
set  up  some  sort  of  scheme  that  will  require  every  young  man  to 
spend  a  year  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  after  which 
he  can  be  placed  on  a  reserve  status  for  a  few  years  and  then  fur- 
loughed  into  the  group  that  could  afterward  be  called  on  with  seme 
confidence  as  a  part  of  our  reserve  forces  At  the  same  time  that 
that  is  done,  the  pay  status  of  the  private  soldier  which  will  be 
drawn  frt  m  this  group  should  be  absolutely  changed  These  young 
men  should  be  paid  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  buy  ciga- 
rettes and  some  few  luxuries,  but  nothing  more  than  that;  $3  to  $5 
a  month  ought  to  cover  It.  for  the  cblisration  of  national  defense  Is 
one  that  every  citizen  owes- -not  just  a  few — and  the  matter  of 
compensation  should  be  entirely  secondary. 

The  plan  that  I  suggest  would  not  necessarily  eliminate  the 
guard  as  a  part  of  our  defense  program,  but  it  should  be  then 
rel?gated  to  a  secondary  role  It  should  be  the  reserve  com- 
ponent, ready  to  function  after  the  beginning  of  an  emergency 
and  after  2  or  3  months"  Intensive  training.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  mission.  It  Is  entirely  adequate.  To  It  could  oe 
sent  those  men  who  were  called  for  universal  .service  but  who. 
because  of  dependency  or  otherwise,  could  not  give  an  entire  year 
in  military  service,  in  lieu  of  which  they  should  be  required  to 
serve  a  3-  or  4-year  enlistment  In  the  guard.  To  it,  also,  could 
be  furloughcd  those  men  who  had  completed  their  years  military 
6«Tvlce  and  from  interest  or  otherwise  wished  to  maintain  a 
military  connection.  The  details  of  the  organization  of  the  com- 
plex plan  are  not  the  proper  subject  of  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
but  Its  adaptability  should  be  readily  apparent. 

I  know  that  the  program  I  have  suggested  would  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  resistance,  at  least  In  its  Inception,  but  it  should 
be  receiving  serious  consideration  In  anticipation  of  the  future. 
It  would  enable  the  maintenance  of  a  substantially  larger  army 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
us  with  what  should  be  an  adequate  first  line  of  defense  and  an 
adequate  reserve  force. 

Please  understand  that  the  views  I  have  here  expressed  are  my 
own — not  necessarily  those  cf  other  officers  of  the  guard,  al- 
though I  find  many  who  agree.  I  don't  know  how  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  along  the  line  of  this  proposal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  have  thoughtful  consideration. 


Opportunism  and  the  Debt  Limit 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^-^  OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TKE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DET.IOCRAT 


Mr,  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  *Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  of  May  29.  1940: 
I  Prom   the   St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat   cf   May   29.    1940] 

OPPOBTXJPnSM     AND    THE    DEBT    LIMTT 

President    Roosevent    has    endorsed    a    proposal    of    congressional 
leaders  and  Treasury-  Secretary  Morgenthau  to  raise  the  M3.000,- 


000.000  debt  limit  by  $3,000,000,000  and  levy  between  $600  000.000 
and  $700,000,000  In  new  taxes  for  defense  This  recommenda- 
tion may  be  greeted  in  many  quarters  with  an  approval  engendered 
by  current  sentiment  for  adequate  armament.  The  plan,  however, 
has  the  stamp  of  a  political  opportunism  that  has  consistently 
characterized  this  administration. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  and  the  White  House  contem- 
plated any  extension  of  the  national  debt  limit  with  many  a 
qualm.  It  presented  an  embarrassing  political  hurdle,  but  the 
hurdle  now  has  sagged  perceptibly.  During  the  last  month  new 
dealers  and  Novcmber-lCK)king  Congressmen  have  obviously  felt 
that  with  the  pressing  demand  for  more  adequate  defense  machin- 
ery, the  country's  reluctance  to  abandon  the  debt  limit  has  been 
largely  dissipated. 

vn-icn  Congress  convened  It  was  faced  with  an  alternative:  Either 
raise  the  debt  limit  or  levy  new  taxes.  There  was  still  a  third 
suggestion — to  cut  Budget  costs.  Con.'-lder  what  has  happened. 
The  House  capitulated  to  the  Senate's  election-year  nostrum  that 
material  appropriation  cuts  should  not  be  made  Congress  passed 
the  enormous  farm  bill,  appropriating  $923,000,000.  or  $203,000  000 
more  than  Budget  estimates  The  House  has  voted  a  giant  relief 
bill  of  $1,111,754,916.  acceding  to  the  President's  request  to  use 
$975,650,000  of  the  amount  for  W.  P.  A  In  the  first  8  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  It  Is  silly  to  suggest  the  Senate  will 
pare  this  allotment  What  Is  the  result?  Senate  revenue  experts 
figure  the  new  Budget  requirements  will  probably  exceed  the  $45,- 
000.000.000  debt  limitation  by  about  $1.000  000.000. 

Not  only  was  there  no  important  decrease  in  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, but  now  the  President  urges  that  the  debt  rrstrlctlon  be 
hiked  and  new  taxes  be  assessed,  too  He  attributes  the  reed  to 
defense.  The  defense  bill  bulks  $3,000,000,000.  yet  the  debt  limit 
ral.'^e  is  fixed  at  $3,000,000,000  and  new  taxes  set  at  almost 
$700  COO.OOO. 

Granted  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  bolster  our  defen.se  arm;  It 
should  be  needless  to  follow  any  such  plan  as  Mr  Roosevelt 
champions  If,  In  the  face  of  a  national  safety  emergency.  Govern- 
ment were  to  set  clamps  on  administration  profligacy.  Defense 
needs  are  being  tised  as  a  barrage  for  blasting  off  debt  restrictions. 

Government's  sudden  lack  of  perturbation  over  dealing  with  the 
debt-limit  problem  is  largely  due  to  the  national  preoccupation 
with  war  fears  It  Is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  politicians 
are  riding  d^fen.se  sentiment.  They  have  long  Intended  to  tear  the 
lid  off  debt  limitation  and  quite  apparently  consider  defense  spend- 
ing offers  an  auspicious  lever. 

Expansion  of  national  defense  on  a  sound  and  extensive  basis 
Is  a  need  beyond  argument.  But  when  such  requirements  arise. 
Government  should  recast  Its  budgeting  policies  and  apply  brakes 
in  other  directions. 

There  has  not  been  a  semblance  of  economy  In  our  prodigal 
subsidy  systems:  there  has  been  no  effort  at  curtailment  of  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  expenses.  This  administration  has 
placed  the  country  In  the  most  precarious  financial  condition 
of  Its  history,  at  a  time  when  national  safety  may  at  any  moment 
be  critically  threatened  from  without.  Now  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  toss  the  debt  limit  into  discard,  and  the  Government's 
fiscal  condition  suffers  even  more  perilously. 


It  Is  Time  for  Sober  Con.sideration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1940 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  will  be  best  if  we  do  some 
scund,  sober  thinking  before  we  jump  at  conclusions.  This 
thought  is  suggested  by  the  many  messages  which  come  to  me 
daily. 

NEt.TK.\LrrT    IS    A    MYTH 

If  you  and  your  neighbor  are  fighting  and  I  hand  your 
neighbor  a  club,  you  know  at  once  that  I  am  not  neutral 
and.  if.  because  of  the  club,  you  are  whipped,  you  are  angry, 
resentful,  and  revengeful.  At  the  first  opportunity,  you  will 
endeavor  to  get  even.  If  you  win,  you  still  are  quite  apt  to  see 
that  I  do  not  forget  my  part  in  the  affair. 

Such  is  the  international  situation. 

so    WHAT.    TOU    ASK? 

Here  it  is.  Our  sympathy  is  with  France  and  England. 
How  far  do  you  want  to  go?  Planes,  ships,  munitions,  do  I 
hear  you  say?  Very  well.  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  do  you 
want  to  send  the  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers?  Do  you  wish 
Congress  to  declare  war.  which  means  conscriptions  and.  in 
the  end,  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  il  not  millions,  and 


other  millions  crippled,  gassed,  maimed,  shell -shocked,  and 
insane?  And.  after  that,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  of 
paying  additional  pensions?  The  problem  is  yours.  So, 
when  you  write  me,  think  it  over  before  you  compose  your 
message. 

ANOTHES    THIlfC 

We  are  unprepared  even  to  defend  ourselves  from  foreign 
aggression;  in  danger  of  invasion.  So  said  the  President.  If 
that  t)e  true,  should  we  send  our  resources  across  the  seas 
to  fight  the  battle  at  a  disadvantage?  Or  should  we  prepare 
here  at  home  to  meet  any  and  all  enemies? 

irOW,  WHAT  WOT7LO  TOU  DOT 

If  you  had  to  flpht  the  town  bully,  would  you  call  on  him 
at  his  home,  fight  him  in  his  own  dooryard?  Would  you  go 
to  meet  him  down  on  the  street  comer?  Or.  if  he  was  looking 
for  trouble  and  for  you  and  you  knew  he  was  coming,  that 
the  struggle  was  inevitable,  would  you  hunt  up  a  nice,  big 
baseball  club  or  take  the  neckyoke  or  pitchfork  and  meet 
him  as  he  entered  the  door  of  your  home? 

WHT  BX  POOUSH 

Knowing  that  unreasoning  war  is  sweeping  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere:  that  it  may  come  to  us,  is  it  not  just  good,  hard, 
common  sense  to  quit  our  wasteful  spending?  Our  foolish, 
impractical  experiments?  Conserve  all  our  resources?  Quit 
flighting  business?  Get  rid  of,  by  voting  them  out  of  office, 
those  in  this  administration  who,  by  their  actions,  during 
the  major  portion  of  the  past  7  years,  have  shown  themselves — 
and  our  present  state  of  unpreparedness  proves  it — to  be 
wholly  unable  to  solve  our  problems  and  who  are  cheek  by 
Jowl  altogether  too  friendly  with  Communist  groups? 

COOPERATION 

France  and  England  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  on  sea  and  land,  blown  by  bombs  or  shells  or  crushed 
by  tanks  out  of  all  resemblance  to  human  beings.  They  lost 
because  they  permitted  those  who  always  wanted  to  work 
less  and  spend  more  to  determine  the  Nation's  course.  Now, 
too  late,  they  have  discovered  the  error.  Should  we  not 
profit  by  their  example  and  oust  those,  and  all  the  friends  of 
those,  who  are  interfering,  by  strikes,  sit-downs.  slow-downs, 
and  just  plain  sabotage,  with  our  preparedness  program? 
Those  who  want  to  make  over  America? 

The  House  last  week  started  on  the  right  road  when  it 
voted,  two  to  one,  to  abolish  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  which,  for  more  than  2  years,  I  have  been  fighting. 
Let  the  Senate  now  do  its  duty  and  we  shall  be  on  the  road 
toward  industrial  peace.  This  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to 
prepare  for  defense. 

CONGBESS 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  President  twice  called  Congress 
back  in  special  session,  each  time  at  a  cost  of  at  least  a  half 
million  dollars.  On  neither  occasion  was  there  a  real  emer- 
gency. 

Usually  Congress  stays  In  session  until  the  latter  part  of 
Augtist.  this  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  seas  are  calm. 
Now  the  storm  is  raging  all  about  us.  yet  the  President, 
although  he  advised  us  that  danger  is  knocking  at  our  door, 
said  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  Congress  should  continue  in 
session.  Sarcastically,  he  remarked  that  the  situation  did 
not  require  Congress  to  remain  in  session  except  for  the 
laudable  goal  of  dehvering  speeches. 

The  President  is  himself  some  fireside  chatterer  and  he 
never  has  been  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 
Nor  is  he  distinguished  for  keeping  his  promises.  Why 
should  the  people's  representatives  desert  their  post  of  duty 
and  leave  him  to  act  as  a  dictator? 

Secretary  Ickes.  his  mouthpiece,  asked  whether  he  thought 
a  Presidential  campaign  and  election  was  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  present  situation,  replied.  "Well,  we  might  as  well  call 
it  unanimous  and  save  the  money."  Evidently  Ickes  thinks 
the  dictatorship  is  here. 

It  will  be  m.y  purpose  to  keep  Congress  in  session  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  Ickes  will  be  able  to 
prevent  an  election  in  November,  unless  Congress  is  foolish 
enough  to  give  the  President  the  power  to  make  him  over- 
night a  dictator,  through  the  use  of  the  Army. 


Ickes  has  long  been  a  spokesman  of  the  New  Deal.  When 
any  group  of  officeholders  gets  the  Idea  that  they  can  con- 
tinue in  oflBce  without  being  reelected,  it  is  time  to  clean 
them  out  and  it  cannot  be  done  too  quickly. 

Here  you  have  my  thought :  Extend  what  help  we  lawf ^illy 
can  to  Prance  and  England,  By  all  means  prevent  our  Na- 
tion IxKroming  involved  in  the  war.  Clean  up  the  mess  we 
have  here  at  home  by  insisting  that  an  end  be  put  to  the 
worse  than  foolishness  which  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  7  years.  And.  right  now.  wage  a  vigorous  and  a  relent- 
less war  against  those  who  propose,  with  or  without  force,  to 
make  America  over.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  my  utmost  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  and  I  will  not  support  an  effort  to  lead 
us  into  the  present  world  war. 

Glad  to  have  your  views  but,  before  you  write  me.  think 
and  consider  well  the  result  of  whatever  course  you  may 
suggest. 


An  Opportunity  To  Render  Aid  to  the  Suffering 
Humanity  of  War-Ridden  Continental  Europe 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  O'BRIEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian requests  thrit  has  come  from  the  White  House  in  quite 
some  time  was  the  one  enunciated  this  morning  when  the 
Pre.<;ident  asked  for  $50,000,000  so  that  food  might  be  pur- 
chased to  send  to  the  refugees  in  Europe. 

Tlic  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Cole! 
has  introduced  a  measure  calling  for  $20,000,000  and  this 
mornint?  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  food  products,  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  war  refugees  and  other  purposes. 

The  bill  provides: 

That  in  order  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  surplus  domestic 
agricultural  food  products  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase,  through  rurh  agencies  under 
hl.s  control  as  he  may  designate,  surplus  domestic  agricultural 
food  products,  and  to  grant  such  food  products,  together  with 
any  other  agricultural  food  products  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
to  foreign  nations  as  provided  In  section  2. 

Bec.  2  If  any  foreign  nation  shall,  after  the  dat«  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  purchase  agricultural  food  products  In  the 
United  States  for  export,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  such  forelen  nation,  grant  to  It  for  export  agricul- 
tural food  products  acquired  as  provided  In  section  1  having  a 
market  value  equal  to  the  amount  so  expended  by  such  foreign 

nation.  ,  ^,.^ 

Set    3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,- 

000  000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec    4    The   Secretary   of   Af^riculture  Bhall   make   such   rule*  and 

regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

act. 

I  have  today  introduced  this  bUl.  which  I  believe  carries 
out  to  the  fullest  the  American  concepts  of  humani- 
tartanism  and  our  desire  to  do  everything  short  of  war  to 
aid  the  Allies  and  the  millions  of  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
drive  against  civilization. 

We  have  all  bent  our  energies  to  furnishing  the  Allies  with 
military  necessities.  My  proposal  takes  into  consideration 
that  even  armies,  to  make  use  of  this  miliUry  equipment, 
must  be  fed,  and  the  hordes  of  unfortunates,  who  are  being 
driven  aimlessly  out  of  reach  of  German  guns,  also  need 

food. 

Eiu-ope  today  is  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  famine  in 
world  history.  We  have  many  needy  within  the  confines  of 
our  country,  but  we  have  more  than  enough  to  feed  them 
and  to  save  war  victims  from  starvation. 

The  bUl  I  introduced  todays  aims  to  do  just  that.  It  pro- 
poses also  to  help  solve  our  own  economic  disaster  by  pro- 
viding that  our  surplus  of  foodstuffs  may  have  a  maikct 
and  get  to  the  hands  and  mouths  of  Europe's  starving  people. 
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It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
through  such  agencies  under  his  control  as  he  may  designate, 
surplus  domestic  agricultural  food  products  to  match  dollar 
for  dollar  purchases  in  this  country  by  foreign  nations  of 
our  exportable  food  products. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  President  Roosevelt  today 
nnally  considered  the  vital  need  of  this  country  doing  some- 
thing to  avert  this  dreadful  famine  in  Europe.  I  noticed 
in  the  morning  papers  that  the  President,  in  a  letter  to  Vice 
President  Garner  and  Speaker  Bankhead.  suggested  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  relief  bill  of  $50,000,000  for  the  proposal  I 
outlined  several  days  ago,  and  wh.ch  previously  had  been 
proposed  by  a  native  son  of  New  York  State,  Frank  Gannett, 
of  Rochester,  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not.  in  my  opinion,  go  far 
enough.  Fifty  million  dollars  at  this  time  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  It  is  bke  offering  a  sandwich  when  meat  and 
potatoes  are  needed  to  sustain  body  and  soul  together.  I 
believe  In  order  to  really  help  the  destitute  in  other  lands, 
we  should  appropriate  at  least  $500,000,000.  Offhand,  this 
seems  to  be  a  tremendous  sum.  but  in  reality  it  would  not 
only  save  our  farmers,  but  it  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amounts  now  appropriated  for  parity  payments  and  crop 
control.  In  a  world  hungry  because  of  war,  with  a  nation 
blessed  by  productive  capacities  such  as  we  have,  it  is  fool- 
hardy further  to  go  along  with  the  New  Deal  course  of 
restriction  of  agricultural  production. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  so  grave  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  should  consider  this  proposal  at 
once  so  that  we  may  help  a  starving  Europe. 


Anniversary  Day  Parade,  1910 
REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  and 
power  adequately  and  accurately  to  describe  to  ycu  the  scene 
that  took  place  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  in 
New  York  City  yesterday.  Upward  of  150,000  men,  women, 
and  children  participated  in  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh 
annual  Anniversary  Day  parade  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School  Union  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Woodhaven 
Sunday  School  Union — a  parade  in  honor  of  God  and 
peace. 

The  Sunday  School  Unions,  composed  of  churches  of  every 
Protestant  denomination,  was  formed  in  Brooklyn  over  a 
century  ago.  The  other  imions  in  Queens  County  were 
formed  about  50  years  ago. 

The  first  parade  was  held  in  1829.  It  was  originally  a 
neighborhood  event,  and  later  grew  to  such  size  that  it  was 
returned  to  the  neighborhoods. 

The  parade  of  1940  was.  significantly,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  held,  if  not.  in  fact,  the  greatest  in  the  long  history  of 
the  parade.  Concern  over  the  world  situation  was  believed 
to  be  the  reason  for  the  turn-out  of  participants  and  spec- 
tators. Particular  emphasis  was  laid,  both  in  the  beautiful 
floats  and  banners,  in  proclaiming    'Peace  on  Earth." 

The  parade  has  always  been  reviewed  by  men  prominent 
in  local  and  national  affairs.  Former  United  States  Senator 
William  M.  Calder  has  traditionally  held  a  luncheon  for  the 
reviewers  at  the  famous  Montauk  Club  in  Brooklyn.  This 
year  his  guests  included  Newbold  Morris,  president  of  the 
city  council,  representing  the  mayor;  Borough  President 
John  Cashmore:  Lt.  Gov.  Charles  Poletti:  Henry  C.  Turner, 
former  president  of  the  board  of  education  and  present 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  New  York;  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard.  Other  prominent 
officials   reviewing    the   various   parades   include   Supreme 


Court  Justices  Lewis  L.  Fawcett  and  Charles  Lockwood.  for- 
mer Judge  Edward  Riegelm.ann.  James  W.  Twomey.  Helen 
A.  Brana.  Ernest  C.  Wagner.  Faith  Moore  Andrews.  Gen. 
Bryer  A.  Pendry.  and  others.  In  its  long  history  the  parade 
has  been  reviewed  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding President  Grant.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Taft. 

This  year,  in  Brooklyn,  ovev  105  000  participated  in  the 
parade  in  28  sections  of  the  bcroucb.  William  O.  Prescott. 
president  of  the  union,  and  Harold  E.  Meyer,  chief  marshal, 
directed  the  arrangements.  Ur'vard  of  50.000  children  par- 
ticipated in  11  parades  throughout  Queens.  In  Woodhaven 
arrangements  were  supervised  hy  Cnarles  J.  Collins,  grand 
marshal,  and  George  F.  Hora,  president;  and  in  Richmond 
Hill  by  Joseph  H.  Hall  as  grand  marshal  and  George  Walter 
as  president. 

The  day  is  marked  by  the  closing  cf  the  public  schools  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should,  indeed  like  to  be  able  to  describe 
in  detail  the  vision  of  this  parade  B-autiful  floats  and  ban- 
ners with  messages  of  peace  and  ?ood  will;  thou.^ands  of 
children,  spick-and-span,  on  a  holiday  of  holiness.  The  chil- 
dren's day  in  a  troubled  year— affording  us  an  opportunity  to 
recall  those  famous  lines  of  Longfellow: 

Between  the  dark  and  the  davlight. 

When  the  night  is  begmning  to  lower. 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 

That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  was  tho  chiliren's  hour — an  inspir- 
ing sight  to  those  privileged  to  review,  and  a  most  powerful 
force  for  good.  So  long  as  the  unions  preserve  the  tradition 
of  Anniversary  Day.  America  and  democracy  will  be  pro- 
tected.    May  that  be  forever,      f Applause.] 

LHere  the  gavel  fell. J 


The  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  EDWIN  8.  SMITH 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Smith,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Washingtcn,  D.  C.  June  11,  1940. 

Hon   Mart  T   Norton. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Mrs.  Norton:  I  ani  writing  to  express  to  you  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  fashion  in  which  you  answered  the  quite 
unfair  charges  that  have  been  made  about  me  in  connection  with 
my  trip  to  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1938. 

I  note  that  in  your  speech  on  page  7711  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  6.   1940.  you  state: 

■Mr.  Smith  is  credited  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  with 
havii'.g  been  selected  at  Mexico  City  a.s  secretary  for  the  United 
States  of  the  League  Against  War  and  Fascism.  In  point  of  lact, 
Mr.  Smith  was  never  a  member  of  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  and  was  never  selected  in  Mexico  by  anybody  for  any 
office  ' 

While  your  statement  Is  entirely  correct.  I  think  in  view  of  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Cox  in  the  Record  of  June  7.  1940,  a  further 
exp'.anation  is  due  you.     On  page  7777.  Mr   Cox  say: 

"Mr  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  issue  of  September  12.  1938.  In  which  the  meeting 
of  this  so-called  Congress  of  Workers  to  promote  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  reported.  I  quote  from  the  Daily  Worker: 
"At  the  evening  session  a  presiding  committee  wa,^  elected  " 

This  Is  referring  to  the  session  of  September  11.  1938.  th« 
Mexico  City  meeting  "a  presiding  committee  was  elected  Presi- 
dent was  Jcuhaux;  first  vice  president,  Ramon  Gonzales  Pena,  of 
Spain;  second  vice  president.  Eno  Pimmen.  of  the  International 
Tran.sport  Workers'  Union:  and  the  following  secretaries:  Mcherally, 

India.  Lin  Lin,  China;  Edwin  Smith,  the  United  SUtes.  Cabpersou, 
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Sweden;  Marcel  Prennnt    FVance:  Allaga.  Peru;  Vlllasenor.  Mexico; 
Milessl.  Uruguay,    and   Nelken.  Spain  '  " 

This  refret-hrs  my  recollection  about  an  Incident  which  had  en- 
tirely escaped  my  memory  and  which  may  be  correctly  reported  by 
the  bally  Worker. 

My  very  definite  recollection  of  the  whole  matter  now  is  this:  That 
on  the  occasion  cf  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  Against  War 
and  Pasclfin.  which  wns  held  in  Mexico  during  the  time  that  I  was 
there.  Leon  Jouhnux.  who  is.  as  you  know,  the  lender  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  France  was  elected  as  presiding  officer  and 
named  a  presiding  committee  for  the  conference,  on  which  my 
name  was  included  without  my  consultation.  I  thought  it  unde- 
sirable to  servf  en  this  committee,  and  so  promptly  informed  Mr, 
Vlllasencr,  of  Mexico,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
who  used  to  bi  the  counselor  of  the  Mexican  Emb;u«6y  in  Washing- 
ten  I  am  fure  my  name  was  withdrawn.  In  any  event,  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  text  of  the  newspaper  account  Indicates,  was  simply 
a  pro  forma  committee  to  pret-lde  over  the  conference  It  had  no 
relationship  to  any  activities  sutjsequent  to  the  conlerrnce 

This  was  the  only  session  of  that  conference  that  I  attended,  and, 
to  the  be.'t  of  my  belief,  no  organization  of  any  kind  wrs  set  up 
as  a  result  cf  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  I  presume  that 
Mr.  Cox  based  his  charge  that  I  was  selected  at  Mexico  C:ty  as 
secretary  for  the  United  States  of  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  on  the  ba.sl.«  of  this  clipping,  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  The  untruthfulness  and  maliciousness  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  quite  obvious 

The  League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Dies  comrnlttee.  was  organized  by  the  Communist  Party  Whether 
cr  not  this  is  so.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  wa*;  never  a  member 
of  the  League  Against  War  and  Fascism  and  certainly  was  never 
elected  by  anybody  as  its  secretary  for  the  United  States  I  want 
to  point  out  further  that  the  League  Against  War  and  Fasci.'^m  went 
out  of  existence  almost  a  year  t>efore  1  went  to  Mexico  City.  This 
fact  app>ears  In  the  report  of  the  Dies  committee. 

A^aln  I  w.^nt  to  thunk  you  for  your  helpfulness  and  courtesy  In 
this  matter  an:l  to  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  the  wisdom 
and  courage  which  you  displayed  during  the  debate  on  the  Smith 
amendments 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  S  Smith. 


Merchant  Ships  Essential  to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

'IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  addre.ss  made  by  me  on 
April  12,  1940.  I  pointed  out  that  ships  of  our  maritime  com- 
petitors are  beine  destroyed  abroad,  and  that  at  the  conclii.sion 
of  the  war  we  shall  be  met  with  the  serious  problem  of  finding 
suflScient  ships  upon  the  seas  of  the  world  to  carry  our  com- 
merce.   The  situation  now  is  more  serious  than  it  was  then. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  carriers  of  commerce  that  we  need 
these  ships.  They  are  essential  to  our  national  defense.  Wo 
are  embarking  upon  a  naval  building  progi  am  such  a-s  we  have 
never  seen  before.  Merchant  ships  are  e.s-sential  to  that  pro- 
gram. Without  an  adequate  supply  of  auxiliaries  the  program 
is  crippled  from  the  start.  It  is  imperative  that  we  build  mer- 
chant ships  in  larger  numbers.  The  situation  is  so  graphi- 
cally and  accurately  presented  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
on  June  4.  1940.  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under 
the  heading  The  merchant  marine  in  defense."  that  I  sub- 
mit it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.    It  reads  as  follows: 

THE   MERCHANT    MARINE  IN   DETENSE 

While  the  new  national  defense  program  places  the  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  provision  of  airplanes,  mechanized  Army  equip- 
ment, and  warships,  an  adequate  and  modern  merchant  marine 
Is  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  defense  Ships  are 
needed  to  bring  needed  imports,  including  strategic  raw  materlala. 
to  this  country,  to  carry  men  and  materials  to  any  theater  of  a 
war  in  which  we  may  become  involved,  and  to  supplement  land 
transport  facilities  in  coastal  and  intercoastal  commerce.  If  our 
defense  plans  are  to  embrace  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  this 
fact  alone  will  make  a  vast  expansion  of  the  merchant  fleet  neces- 
sary Since  there  may  be  heavy  losses  of  merchant  vefsel.s  through 
enemy  attacks.  In  time  of  war.  the  size  of  the  merchant  marine 
required  for  defense  Is  far  larger  than  that  needed  for  peacetime 
requirements. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  today,  inclusive  of  vessels  engaged 
in  Intercoa.'^tal  commerce  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  consists  of  about 
1.700   vessels   with   an   aggregate   of   approximately    11.000.000   gross 


tons.  Of  the.«;e  ships,  abctit  1.500  with  8  500.000  tons,  or  almost 
85  percent  of  the  total,  will  be  20  years  old  or  more  within  the 
next  3  years,  showing  that  the  obsolescence  factor  is  very  lilgh. 
Only  nbout  325  ships,  aggregating  some  2.250  000  tons,  are  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  at  preeent 

CXir  merchant-marine  problem  consist*  not  only  In  increasing  the 
supply  of  shipping  but  al.so  in  modernizing  the  fleet  so  that  the 
ships  available  wlU  nSeet  every  reasonable  requsren^ent  that  may 
arise.  The  Maritime /Commission's  present  replacement  program, 
under  which  50  new  ships  are  to  be  provided  annually  on  the  aver- 
fii^e  over  a  period  of  10  years,  is  clearly  insufflclrnt  to  attain  this 
end  The  Commission  is  now  ahead  of  its  schedule,  having  ordered 
152  ships  within  the  past  2  years,  of  which  46  have  already  been 
launched.  However,  a  determined  effort  to  replace  vessels  over  20 
years  old  within  a  much  f^horier  period  sliould  bo  made  through  a 
marked  acceleration  of  the  shipbuilding  program 

In  the  meanwhile.  Congress  has  paved  the  way  for  an  immediate 
expansion  cf  the  available  ^ hipping  ."^upply  hy  pa-s-^inz  tiie  bucK- 
Johnson  resolution  authorizing  the  sale  cr  charter  of  ships  over  20 
years  old  In  the  Maritime  Commi'=sion'8  latd-up  fleet.  All  lald-up 
ships  under  20  years  of  age  have  already  been  sold,  but  116  ves  els, 
of  a  total  of  almost  1.000,000  tons,  remain  The  Commission  has 
invited  bids  for  the  reconditioning  of  10  of  these  older  vessels,  and 
they  should  be  ir.  operating  condition  by  midsummer.  This  re- 
conditioning program  should  be  cxpar.ded  without  delay,  for  there 
Is  no  other  way  by  which  a  large  number  of  seaworthy  vessels  can 
be  made  available  so  soon  and  without  overloading  already  crowded 
shipbuilding  facilities.  Great  Britain  has  found  that  in  time  of 
war  older  ships  play  a  valuable  role,  particularly  on  routes  where 
tlie  rlsic  from  mlTirs  and  aerial  attack  is  great 

By  putting  its  laid-up  ships  Into  shape  for  immediate  use  and 
expanding  its  construction  program  forthwith  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission can  do  much  to  as.'ure  an  adequate  and  efficient  merchant 
fleet,  which  Is  needed  to  supplement  the  ether  measures  that  are 
being  taken  to  safeguard  American  national  defense. 


Beware  of  the  "Sixth  Column**  Demand  for  United 
States  Entry  Into  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  TtNNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Knoxville  Journal  of  June  11,  1940: 

I  From  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  June  11,  1940) 

BEWARE     OF     "SIXTH      COLUMN"      DEMAND      FOR      UNITED      STATES      ENTIIT 

INTO    WAR 

Don't^  be  stampeded   into  war.  America! 

Like  every  ether  neutral  in  the  world,  we  are  living  under  the 
'  threat  ol  a  "fifth  column."  compoted  of  native  and  imported 
I    enemies   to  democratic   government. 

j  And  from  day  to  day  the  evidence  grows  that  at  this  critical 
period  In  our  history  we  also  must  face  new  assaults  from  a 
"sixth  column."  composed  of  American  citizens,  seme  high  placed, 
who  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  thrust  this  country  Into  the 
present  conflict  as  a  belligerent. 

Over  the  week  end  indications  of  "sixth-column"  activities  and 
intent  were  typified  in  a  statement,  signed  by  30  lawyers,  pro- 
fe;s'trs.  and  businessmen,  demanding  that  the  United  States 
instantly  declare  war  on  Germany. 

Columnist  Dorothy  Thompson  "seconded"  their  demand  in  a 
column  guggesting  the  ."same  action,  and  urging  tliat  our  Navy  be 
started  to  the  North  Sea  immediately. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  a  deluge  of  public  appeals  and  pro- 
nouncements designed  to  convince  our  citizens  that  v.e  are  help- 
less to  keep  out  cf  the  war;  that  like  a  leaf  in  the  clutches  of  a 
raging  stream  we  are  being  Inexorably  swept  into  the  sea  of 
conflict. 

It  is  the  part  of  clear-headed  citizens  to  deny  that  this  is  so. 
It  is  their  part  to  resist  the  idea  with  all  their  strength  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  have  no  choice — that  we  have  to  get  In 

Nobody  familiar  with  American  public  opinion  would  declare  It 
to  be  neutral.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  It,  conservatively.  Is  pro- 
Ally. 

But  that  Is  not  an  argument  for  declaring  war  on  anybody. 
Rather  It's  the  very  best  argtiment  for  our  taking  an  opposite  course 
that   will   contribute   most    toward   ultimate    victory   for   the   Allied 

cause — and  that  couiributlon  won't  be  made  by  going  lu  but  by 

staying  out. 
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Thte  Is  true  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  help  that  the  Allies  need  is  not  manpower.  The  Allied 
troops  need  arms.  They  need  planes,  tanka.  guns,  ammunition,  and 
Supplies  of  all  kinds.  They  need  the  very  things  which  our  indus- 
trial set-up  is  Ideally  geared  to  furnish,  provided  we  are  not  forced 
to  abandon  supplying  the  Allies  in  order  to  equip  an  expeditionary 
force  of  our  own. 

In  a  nutshell.  If  the  New  Deal  is  able  to  bring  itself  to  put 
politics  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  to  subdue  its  dislike  for  American 
business  and  Industry,  we  can  do  more  for  the  Allied  cause  in  our 
present  status  of  technical  neutrality  than  we  could  possibly  do  as 
»n  unprepared  and  unarmed  belligerent. 

What  this  country  should  do.  what  it  must  do.  is  the  thing  that 
It  can  do— turn  over  to  the  Allies  the  full  production  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

Nor  Is  it  necessary  that  United  States  Indastrial  production  of 
needed  arm.s  and  war  materials  of  all  kind  be  held  up  until  the 
Allies  actually  place  orders  for  certain  specific  items.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment immediately  turn  loose  competent  engineers  on  specifica- 
tions for  modern  war  supplies  and  equ  pment— materials  that  the 
Allies  may  or  may  not  buy.  but  that  we  can  use  In  our  own  defense 
program  if  they  don't. 

Get  the  orders  moving.  That  is  the  main  thing  and  the  thing 
that  counts.  Speed  in  getting  this  process  started  is  what  is 
the  prime  necessity,  and  if  the  Allies  are  forced  to  wait  till  fall 
to  get  the  products  of  our  mills  and  factories  then  it  i.*;  felly 
to  talk  of  giving  them  help.  By  that  time,  one  way  or  another, 
they  won't  need  it. 

In  the  second  place,  if.  after  we  have  turned  over  to  the  Allies, 
under  provlsion.s  of  our  pre-^ent  Neutrality  Act.  all  of  the  needed 
arms  and  supplies  we  can  produce  and  still  they  lose,  we  will  not 
be  committed  as  a  Nation  to  a  lost  causae,  to  the  defense  of  the 
British  and  French  Empires  throughout  the  world.  Instead,  we 
will  be  able  to  "concentrate  solely  upon  completion  of  our  own 
defensive  preparations  for  whatever  may  ccme 

A  declaration  of  war  under  existing  circumstances  is  an  emo- 
tional gesture;  it's  like  cheering  for  an  ofBcer  who,  with  bare  fiats. 
Is  trying  to  subdue  a  gangster,  instead  of  patsing  him  a  club 
or  a  brick  with  which  to  end  the  fracas 

Instead  of  writing  letters  and  passing  resolutions  to  declare 
war.  let  ovir  Government  show  the  proper  signs  of  leadership  to 
the  Na'.ion's  business  and  industry  in  mobilizing  their  resources 
for  the  aid  of  the  Allies 

There  is  no  need  for  new  and  modern  war  equipment  that  thl.s 
Nation's  industrial  crganization  is  not  capable  of  producing  quickly 
and  in  quantity 

The  only  thing  thai  can  stand  In  the  way  will  be  red  tape,  politics, 
and  mcorrpetency  in  the  Government  Itself.  If  these  can  be  over- 
come. American  industry  can  be  confidently  expected  to  turn  out 
the  material  and  do  it  without  delay,  and  there  is  no  other  con- 
tribution half  as  great  that  could  be  made  to  an  Allied  victory 

Finally,  victory  in  the  presi-nt  war  will  have  swung  one  way  or 
the  o'hcr  long  before  we  could  make  our  power  felt  as  a  belligerent. 
The  supplies  which  we  can  send  today  and  in  the  coming  months  in 
an  unceasing  flow  because  of  our  nonbelligerent  position  would  be 
completely  cut  off  if  we  were  preparing  for  cur  own   participation. 

The  place  for  us  to  help  the  Allies  win  is  from  over  here,  without 
ourselves  becoming  active  belligerents.  Let  every  sensible  citizen 
resist  for  hlm.self  and  his  fellow  the  li.rtammatory  words  of  the  new 
"sixth  column" — the  new  war  party  of  the  United  States. 

Let  every  citizen  hold  fast  to  the  conviction,  founded  in  common 
^     peirse.  that  we  have  no  business  in  this  war  as  a  belligerent,  and 
that  we  won't  have  to  go  in  whether  we  want  to  or  not — no  matter 
who  says  we  do. 


The  Campaign  Fence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OK  TENNKSSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE   (TENN  )    BANNER 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Banner  of  June  10: 

(From  the  NashvUle  (Tenn  )  Banner  of  June  10.  1940) 
A  Congressman  leceives  his  salary  under  the  obligation  to  render 
a  year's  service  For  Congress  to  turn  its  back  upon  important 
legislation  vitally  affecting  domestic  problems  and  matters,  to  fash- 
Ion  a  new  and  important  plan  of  new  taxation  to  yield  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  with  little  more  than  a  lick  and  a  promise  hastily  fashioned. 
and  to  confine  its  serious  effort  to  appropriations  for  the  national 


defense,  however  Important,  then  to  hurry  homeward  to  patch  cam- 
paign fences  Is  far  from  a  creditable  procedure 

The  Congressman  who  concentrates  his  attention  upon  Intelli- 
gent, vigilant,  and  patriotic  public  service  seldom  need.s  any  fence 
fixing,  for  constituents,  as  a  rule,  are  as  quick  to  discover  and 
reward  ability  and  fidelity  as  to  detect  mediocrity  and  shirking 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  country  is  in  such  need  of  genuine  states- 
manship in  Congress  and  is  .so  anxious  to  see  it  in  action  that  the 
man  who  di&plays  it,  certainly  at  this  time  when  national  attention 
is  K)  intently  fixed  upon  Washington  and  national  affairs,  may 
rely  upon  public  appreciation  and  reward. 


Sea  Power  Versus  Air  I*o\ver — No  Longer  is  the 
"Right,  Tight  Little  Lsland"  Sheltered  by  Walls 
of  Steel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VKK.MO.NT 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    CURRENT    HISTORY    BY    COL.    JOHN    CALLAN 

OL  AUG  HUN 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  Current  History  for  June  1940.  entitled  "Sf^a 
Power  Versus  Air  Power."  by  Col.  John  Callan  O'Lauphlin. 
publisher  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  who  was  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  is  the  author  of  the  book  Imperiled  America. 
A  former  newspaper  man,  he  has  been  employed  by  the 
Nfw  York  Herald,  the  Associated  Press,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  Chicago  Herald. 

During  the  World  War,  as  a  representative  of  American 
newspapers.  Colonel  O'Laughlin  took  a  Christmas  ship  laden 
with  6.000.000  gifts  to  war  orphans  in  Europe.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  thp  Progressive  National  Convention  which  nom- 
inated Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912  and  1933-34  was  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  committee. 

Colonel  O'Laughlin  was  aide  to  Major  General  Goethals. 
subsequently  served  in  Prance  with  the  intelligence  section 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  later  was  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Inter-Allied  Munitions  Council. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

With  true  understanding  of  the  purpose  l)ehlnd  the  Nazi  in- 
vasions of  Norway  and  the  Low  Countries.  Winston  ChurrhiU 
grimly  warned  his  people  that  deficiency  in  the  air  condemned  them 
to  difficulty.  sufTering.  and  danger. 

No  longer  is  the  "right,  tight  little  Island"  sheltered  by  the  walls 
of  steel  that  supplanted  the  oak  of  yesterday.  Planes  from  south- 
ern Norway,  unless  intercepted,  can  soar  over  those  walls  and 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  drop  their  deadly  load  on  Scottish  ports. 
Planes  from  Holland  also  can  soar  over  those  walls,  and  within  an 
hour  be  in  a  position  to  bomb  the  naval  stations  at  Sheerness. 
Chatham,  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  industrial  centers  nearby. 
They  can  interrupt  Channel  communications  with  France  and 
Imperil  the  ?;ea  route  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  over  which  pa.'^ses 
much   of   the   food   and   oil    and   exports   of    England 

Unless  these  air  attacks  are  checked,  the  British  Fleet  will  be 
forced  to  base  in  West  Eniilish  and  Scottish  ports,  and  to  refit 
inadequately  and  slowly  Thus,  the  efTectiveness  of  the  British 
blockade  fleet  would  be  seriously  weakened,  communications  with 
France  would  be  hampered,  and  the  life  lines  around  the  .south 
ol  England  and  the  north  of  Scotland  would  be  badly  snarled 

Germany  s  strategy  and  objectives  are  no  sudden  emanation 
from  the  brain  of  Hitler,  but  are  the  product  of  intense,  technical 
thought  applied  to  the  lessons  of  1914  18,  and  directed  to  a  new 
utilization  of  air  power  It  was  evident  to  the  students  In  Berlin 
that,  if  German  submarine  operations  had  been  conducted  with 
more  ruthlessness  during  the  World  War,  victory  would  have  been 
won  despite  the  British  Fleet.  This  conclusion  weakened  the  old 
theory  that  annihilation  of  an  enemy  force  was  an  es-sentlal  pre- 
liminar>-  to  success  It  also  strengthened  the  principle  that  in  the 
case  of  an  insular  power  food  transport  should  be  denied  and  the 
support  of  the  fleet  on  shore  removed 

Lending  them.selves  to  these  objectives  were  the  submarine  and 
the  airplane,  especially  the  latter,  because  it  could  strike  the  enemy 
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In  all  hlf  activities — naval,  maritime,  and  industrial.  But  the  range 
cf  the  bcmber  wns  limited,  and  bases  for  Its  service  had  to  be 
acquired  nearer  to  the  enemy  'than  Germany  Tlie  experience 
drawn  frcm  bombing  attacks  upon  British  bases  in  northern  Scot- 
land during  the  early  month*;  of  the  war  confirmed  this  necessity 
Hence  the  lnv.ns'.ons  of  Norway  and  the  Lowland  countries  In  order 
that  their  territory  might  be  used  against  England  itself  as  well  as 
fleet  bases  and  channels  of  supply 

It  is  a  bold  and  ingenious  conception  the  Germans  are  seeking  to 
execute  cne  that  forebodes  dark  days  for  the  British  Empire.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Treaty  cf  Versailles  frona  building  a  fl<^et  comparable 
to  that  cf  Britain,  the  Reich  delibe  ately  accepted  Inferiority  and 
allayed  Briti.-h  fears  by  signing  a  treaty,  limiting  German  building 
cf  ail  cla.'srs  cf  ?hlps  to  35  percent  of  the  British  construction, 
submarines  excepted 

Such  surface  vessels  as  Germany  launched  were  designed  for  coast 
protection  and  operation  In  waters  convenient  for  speedy  retreat, 
for  trocp  ccnvoy  to  Norway  and  the  Dutch  coast,  and  for  raiding. 
i'.  In  the  case  of  the  ill-fated  Graf  Spee.  In  other  words.  It  was 
determined  not  to  challenge  England  upon  the  surtacr  of  the  seas 
but  to  rely  upon  the  submarine,  the  raider,  and  the  plane  to  desUoy 
enemy  shipping — e.'-peclally  upon  the  plane  to  attack  the  heart  of 
the  British  heme  fleet 

This  decision  dlsml«.«ed  the  possibility  of  a  defeat  at  sea  and 
placed  reliance  upon  n«*ighbor1ng  states  rather  th;in  upon  the  sea 
for  all  vital  Imports  It  contemplated  also  air  offensives  to  harass 
enemy  maritime  traffic  to  drive  his  sea  forces  from  bases,  keep  them 
frrm  German  shores  and  Anally  to  gain  a  rapid  decision  by  striking 
at  the  most  sensitive  and  vulnerable  points  of  England 

Operations  in  the  war  to  date  show  how  Germany  has  adhered 
to  this  program  Her  submarines  and  planes  torpedoed  and 
bombed  British  shipping,  and  in  the  North  Sea  forced  It  to  hug 
the  Scottish  coast:  her  planes  bombed  the  Firth  cf  Forth  and 
Scapa  Flow,  compelling  the  British  Fleet  to  take  up  a  more  distant 
blockade;  and  now  slie  is  acquir;ng  air  stations  close  to  England 
herself 

Yet,  until  air  attacks  on  English  objectives  are  effective,  Eng- 
land will  be  able  to  keep  open  the  arteries  of  trade  upon  which 
her  life  depends.  She  will  continue  to  exercise  that  slow,  con- 
stricting pressure  whlrh  sapped  the  strength  and  morale  of  the 
German  people  in  the  first  World  War.  So  far  neitlier  submarine  nor 
plane  nor  mine  has  Interrupted  the  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Improved  detection  devices  have  resulted  In  the  destruction  cf  at 
least  two-th'rds  of  the  underwater  force  with  which  the  Reich 
started  the  war  Mrreovcr  the  ccnvoy  system  has  largely  protected 
mcrrhantmcn;  raiding  has  been  proved  dlsastrcu",  and  new  con- 
struction, plus  acquisition  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  freighters,  has 
far  exceeded  the  British  lo^ros  at  sea  In  fact,  more  damage  has 
been  dene  to  the  British  breakfast  table  and  Industry  by  the  Russo- 
Finnish  War  and  the  Scandinavian  Invasion  than  by  direct  attacks 
up^n  shippine 

Before  the  World  War.  blockade  w»a  maintained  Just  off  hostile 
ports  and  a  passive  "come  to  me '  policy  was  observed  by  the 
blockader  This  traditional  procedure  was  changed  by  the  sub- 
marine, which  forced  blockaders  to  a  greater  distance  and  a  more 
active  use  cf  patrols  The  blockade  In  the  current  war  has  re- 
qv;ired  the  Allies  to  lie  at  a  great  di'tance  from  shore-bused  air- 
craft but  this  Inherent  disadvantage  is  compen.-ated  for  by  opening 
wide  arecs  to  reconnaissance  planes  which  can  radio  enemy  move- 
ments to  superior  surface  force. 

This  change  in  blockading  tactics  explains  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  North  Sea  by  the  Brttlsh  Fleet  and  its  refusal  to 
enter  the  Baltic  S^a  It  accounts  also  for  the  partial  blc^kade 
by  the  All.es  of  the  Mediterranean  accomplished  by  routing  of 
shipping  around  Africa,  and  placing  the  fleets  at  Gibraltar,  and 
near  the  Suew:  Canal 

NevertheU'.vs,  the  blockade  Is  effective  In  spite  of  distance  There 
Is  not  a  German  ship  loose  upon  the  sees  Italy  has  been  forced 
to  relv  upon  her  own  shlppin-ij  and  the  comparatively  small  bot- 
tom capacity  of  the  United  S:ates  and  Mediterranean  neutrals,  to 
handle  her  trcde.  new  st-verely  reduced.  Driven  into  home  or  neu- 
tral ports,  the  German  merchant  marine  is  \isoful  solely  for 
transport  purposes,  as  In  the  Norwegian  oper.itlons.  and  to  a 
miner  extent  in  the  attacks  apainst  Holland  and  Belelum 

The  control  of  the  seas  has  another  advantage  than  that  of  pro- 
tecting heme  trade  and  banning  Imports  to  G<rmany  It  is  the 
ability  to  tran.sport  forces  at  will  to  threatened  points,  to  remove 
thorn  in  case  they  are  Imperiled,  and  to  supply  and  maintain  them. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  AUles  In  the  Norwegian  campaign. 
Here  again,  however,  German  planes  placed  a  limit  upon  hlihcrto 
free  movement.  Protected  by  strong  forces,  trov)ps  were  landed 
in  central  and  northern  Norway,  and  when  threatened  with  dis- 
aster were   breught   back  home  or  shipped  to  the  Narvik  sector. 

These  operations  necessarily  imposed  long  voyage.s  in  order  that 
the  tratisporus  might  be  outside  tlie  range  of  bombers.  Move- 
ments had  to  follow  the  arc  of  a  circle  instead  of  direct  procedure 
to  the  objective  They  required  launching  of  planes  from  ships, 
from  haiitily  a.ssembled  rafus.  and  from  inadequate  air  fields  in- 
stead of  from  land  airdromes  which  the  Germans  seized  at  Trund- 
heim  and  n.cre  srulhern  ficlcLs.  They  demanded  constant  watch- 
fulness for  bombing  att.ack  upon  warships  and  transports,  whose 
presence  was  .signaled  by  submarines  and  by  scouting  planes 

In  thesr  op»-rHti<  ns  came  the  first  real  test  b<  iween  the  warship 
and  the  plane  But  in  spite  of  air  deficiencies  both  In  number  of 
m;ichlneb   and   expert  per^ouuel  aud  in  operating  XacUities,  ficet 


losses  were  remarkably  few  As  far  as  we  know  now,  bombs  can 
Fliik  a  submarine,  a  destroyer,  and  a  light  cruiser,  and.  If  delivered 
in  sufficient  volume,  can  damage  and  even  destroy  a  capital  ship. 
They  can  alsu  ruin  instruments  lor  gunnery  precision  on  any  slup, 
rt^ducing  the  ran^je  and  effectiveness  of  its  fire  A  Ixmrd  of  British 
experts,  after  exhaustive  Investigation,  reported  before  the  war 
that  'capital  ships  cannot  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  indestructible 
by  bombing  from  the  air." 

Yet.  althotigh  the  Germans  have  claimed  to  have  sunk  or  dam- 
aged 11  battleships — which  Winston  Churchill  sneerlnRly  denied — 
so  far  we  kncv.-  that  cne  of  this  type,  the  Rodney,  a  battleship,  was 
only  slightly  damaged  after  a  direct  hit. 

There  are  admissions  that  German  bombs  sank  four  Allied  de- 
stroyers, and  some  submarines,  and  that  German  gunfire  destroyed 
three  British  destroyers.  German  claims,  as  yet  unverified,  anert 
that  Reich  bombers  accounted  for  three  additional  destroyers  a« 
well  as  five  cruisers,  a  battleship,  and  an  aircraft  carrier.  Allied 
gunfire  riddled  two  German  cruisers,  and  admiralty  claim*  add  five 
more  cruhers  and  seven  destroyers  sunk  from  this  cause. 

From  authenticated  reports  it  is  clear  that  the  weapons  we  have 
known — the  mine  and  the  gun — have  done  the  most  damage,  the 
lx)mb  ranking  third  in  destructiveness,  and  that  the  drawbacks  of 
the  plane  are  its  lew  volume  of  fire,  vulnerability,  and  dependence 
upon  weather. 

Nevertheless,  waves  of  planes,  as  the  Norwegian  operations  demon- 
strated, can  cause  terrible  damage  to  an  enemy,  unless  countered  by 
defense  plane  and  antiaircraft  fire  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
need  of  air  *;trengih  lessens  the  need  of  gun  power,  nor  that  the 
costly  battleship  is  an  anachronism. 

If  that  were  true,  Germany  and  Italy  would  not  be  building  isattle- 
ships,  or  the  craft  which  complement  them.  In  fact,  nothing  to 
date  has  established  that  the  day  of  the  floating  fortress  Ls  ever 
Tlie  range  of  the  airplane  Inhibits  this.  Future  ships,  of  course, 
will  be  strengthened  against  air  attack,  decks  will  be  reenforced, 
gunnery  systems  better  guarded,  and  crews  at  antiaircraft  batteries 
will  t>e  given  greater  protection  Just  as  defenfe  eventually  over- 
comes offense,  so  the  battleship  will  develcp  We  have  seen  It  In 
the  past  In  the  transformation  of  the  wooden  ship  Into  Iron  and 
then  Into  steel,  and  the  transformation  of  the  uncompartmented. 
thin-skinned  underwater  hull  into  the  cellular  and  triple  or 
quadruple  skin  hull  of  the  modern  battleship. 

The  submarine,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  seemed 
destined  to  drive  shlpplrig  from  the  sea,  has  been  brought  within 
defined  limits  of  service  So  we  may  conclude  that,  while  the 
air  is  affecting  the  design  of  warships  and  naval  strategy  and  tj»ctlcs, 
it  has  not  usurped  their  function.  Rather  it  is  demonstrating  that 
each  has  its  own  sphere  of  opt  ration.  Coordination  of  all  three 
will  be  essential  for  victory  in  war. 

BcH-ause  the  war  will  be  decided  on  the  battlefields  neighboring 
the  Ni-rth  Sea.  one  is  apt  to  oveflook  the  vast  area  in  whicli 
the  Allies  are  dominant.  More  than  a  third  of  Germany's  mer- 
chant 2narlne--3C9  vessels  of  1,530,000  tons — is  idle  in  neutral  ports. 
Smaller  and  smaller  is  the  percentage  of  Allied  ships  sunk  by 
German  submarine  or  mine,  a  contrast  with  the  mounting  casual- 
tics  of  the  World  War.  From  dominions  and  colonies  and  from 
far-off  neutrals  supplies  of  men  and  materials  for  the  Allies  flow 
without  disturbance  Allied  warships  guard  them  German  planes 
cannot  reach  them  Here  we  have  sea  power  supreme,  and  func- 
tioning with  Its  age-long  effectiveness. 

If  its  home  bases  be  protected,  if  that  closer  cooperation  impera- 
tive with  the  air  arm  be  achieved,  sea  power  will  exercls,->  upon  the 
struggle  In  progress  the  compelling  influence  it  ha.s  exerted  upon 
the  wars  of  history. 


Tax  Burden  on  Bu.siness 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1940 

Mr,  LELAND  M.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  have  time 
In  my  remark.';  yesterday  to  include  some  of  the  tables  that 
were  given  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  an  article  called  Tax 
Burden  on  Business. 

You  will  find  in  this  article  that  122  industrials  paid  38 
percent  of  their  gross  in  taxes  and  27  utilities  paid  50  per- 
cent of  their  gross  in  taxes.  You  will  find  in  this  same  article 
that  122  industrials  I3aid  60  percent  of  tlieir  net  income  in 
taxes  and  27  industrials  paid  99  percent  cf  their  net  income 
in  taxes. 

Also  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  report  that  If  they  could 
have  used  the  money  they  paid  in  taxes  they  could  have  em- 
ployed 92,000  more  men  last  year  than  they  did. 
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I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
because  I  think  it  is  instructive  and  well  worth  while. 
The  article  to  which  I  have  referred  follows: 

[From  the  Guaranty  Survey,  New  York  City.  May  27.  1940] 
The  Tax   Bl'rden  ott   Business 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  taxation  for  the  supp>ort  of 
the  essential  functions  of  government,  but  taxes  that  bear  so 
heavily  on  any  group^— workers,  consumers,  investors,  or  proprie- 
tors— that  productive  effort  ceases  to  be  worth  while  and  the  in- 
dustrial machine  slows  down  are  Inherently  uneconomic  And  the 
tax  load  has  Increased  to  a  point  where  it  represents  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  business  recovery  and  reemployment.  Yet, 
present  taxes,  high  as  they  are.  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  cost 
or  Government.  In  the  not  d.stant  future  this  Nation  will  prob- 
ably be  forced.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
living  beyond  Its  means  and  that  retrenchment  In  nonessentials 
Is  not  merely  desirable  but  Imperative,  especially  in  view  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  expenditures  for  nat.onal  defense  that  must  be 
met. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  corporation  Income  statements 
for  1939  that  have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  Is 
the  evidence  they  give  of  the  heavy  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
tax  burden  on  bus.ness.  An  examination  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  these  reports  lends  force  to  the  contention  that  the  tax  load 
has  Increased  to  a  point  where  It  represents  one  of  the  principal 
deterrents  to  business  recovery  and  reemployment  Yet  the  pres- 
ent taxes,  high  as  they  are.  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  cost  of 
Government. 

RELATIVE    SIZE    OF    TAX    PAYMENTS 

The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  tax  payments  by  business  enter- 
prises, while  Impressive,  conveys  little  mean.ng  when  considered 
alone  The  real  significance  of  the  tax  burden  lies  In  its  rela- 
tions to  other  factors  In  business  operations  In  an  effort  to  throw 
some  light  on  these  relations  a  study  has  been  made  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co  |Of  the  1939  .ncome  statements  of  a  large  and 
representative  group  of  Industrial  and  public-utility  corporations, 
not  including  railroads  The  primary  purpose  of  the  investigation 
was  to  determine,  first,  the  ratio  of  d.rect  taxes  paid  by  corpora- 
tions to  reported  net  Income  before  tax  deductions;  second,  the 
ratio  of  taxes  to  pay  rolls;  third,  the  average  amount  of  tax  pay- 
ments   per    employee. 

Direct  taxes  Include  Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  franchise, 
capital-stock  and  property  taxes,  and  social -security  taxes  paid 
by  the  companies  They  do  not  include  excise  and  sales  taxes  or 
social -security  taxes  collected  from  employees  and  remitted  by  the 
companies  to  the  taxing  authorities;  that  is.  they  include  only 
those  taxes  presumably  borne  by  the  conipanies  themselves  and 
not  those  Immediately  passed  on  to  other  groups  and  Individuals. 

SIGNIFICANT    TAX    RATIOS 

The  inquiry  reveals,  first,  that  the  ratios  of  total  direct  taxes 
to  total  net  Income  before  taxes  for  the  groups  of  corporations 
last  year  were  as  follows 

Percent 

122  industrials -- 38 

27  utilities 50 

149  companies 43 

Of  the  122  Industrials.  29  reported  a  ratio  of  50  percent  or  more, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  17  of  the  27  utilities.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  companies  reported  the  following  ratios: 

Percent 

Consolidation   Coal  Co 497 

Ward  Baklnx  Co      85 

Real  S'llt   Hosiery   Mlll."^.   Inc_. 74 

McKeesport   Tin   Plate   Corporation 73 

Ohio  Oil  Co..  Inc -     72 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 65 

U    S.   Steel   Corporation 62 

Mack    Trucks.    Inc 59 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co  ... 81 

American  Telephone  &   Telegraph  Co 46 

If  the  comparison  is  based  on  the  amount  of  net  income  remain- 
ing after  deductions  fiT  taxes,  the  ratios  are.  of  course,  much 
higher      On  this  basis,  the  figures  are  as  follows; 

Percent 

122  industrials 60 

27  utilities 99 

149  companies 75 

The  29  industrials  and  17  utilities  that  reported  taxes  equal  to 
50  percent  or  more  of  net  liicumc  before  taxes  are  thus  seen  to 
have  paid  nut  more  to  tax  collectors  than  they  had  left  for 
distribution    to  stockhvilders   and   reinvestment    in    the   business. 

Th-»  ccmpariscn  of  direct  taxes  with  pay  rolls  shows  the  follow- 
ing ratios  fur  the  corporations  lor  which  the  pertinent  data  are 
available : 

Percent 

39    Industrials 18 

8    utilities 39 

47  companies. 23 


The  ratios  for  some  of  the  individual  companies  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

North    American    Aviation.    Inc 35 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  Indiana. 28 

Standard  OH  Co    of  Ohio 26 

United  States  Steel   Corporation 18 

General    Motors    Corporation 20 

Four  of  the  eight  utilities  paid  more  than  half  as  much  to  tax 
collectors  as  to  their  own  employees.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co  and  Its  principal  telephone  subsidiaries,  the  largest 
private  employer  of  labor  lu  the  country,  reported  a  ratio  of  nearly 
33   percent. 

TAXES    PEH    EMPLOYEE 

Even  more  surprising,  perhaps,  are  the  facts  di.sclosed  as  to  the 
relation  between  taxes  and  number  of  employees.  Direct  taxes 
per  employee   were   as   follows; 

49    Industrials $315 

16    utilities... _     751 

65  companies 424 

Some    of    the    Individual    companies    reported     the    following 

figun-s: 

Ohio  Oil  Co..  Inc »G65 

Commercial  Credit   Co 623 

Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana 598 

North  American  Aviation.  Inc 568 

Texas   Corporation 507 

General  Foods  Corporation 500 

General  Motors  Corporation 344 

U.  S.  Steel   Corporation 299 

Half  of  the  utilities  paid  more  than  $1,000  per  employee,  while 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  sy.stem  paid  $611. 

The  railroads  were  omitted  from  the  study  because  they  consti- 
tute a  special  group  for  which  comprehensive  data  are  readily 
available  to  the  public.  The  ratios  for  class  I  railroads  last  year 
V  ere  as  follows: 

Taxes  to  net  Income  before  taxes percent..       79 

Taxes  to  net  income  after  taxes do 374 

Taxes  to  pay  rolls do 19 

Taxes  per  employee $360 

The  ratio  of  taxes  to  pay  rolls  and  the  amount  of  taxes  per 
employee  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  general  leveLs  for  indus- 
trial corporations  but  far  below  those  for  most  of  the  utilities. 
These  comparisons  reflect  the  relatively  unprofitable  results  of 
railway  operation,  which  tend  to  raise  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  net 
Income  but  probably  reduce  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  pay  rolls  and 
to  the  number  of  employees 

The  representative  character  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  borne  out 
by  reports  from  other  sources  The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute reports  that  taxes  paid  by  the  steel  industry  last  year  ab- 
sorbed more  than  one-half  of  the  net  profits  remaining  after  all 
other  expenses  of  operation  had  been  met  They  were  equivalent 
to  more  than  $332  per  wage  earner  employed  dtirlng  the  year,  and 
If  they  had  been  paid  out  in  wages,  they  would  have  increased  the 
total  pay  rolls  for  the  year  by  22  percent  Expressed  in  another 
way.  the  tax  payments  represented  a  year  s  pay  for  92  500  workers 

Compan.sons  between  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and  employment  and 
pay  rolls  on  the  other  must  be  Interpreted  with  care  They  do  not 
Imply  that  the  tax  burden  Is  directly  shifted  to  employees  or  that 
amounts  saved  through  tax  reduction  would  be  automatically  added 
to  pay  rolls  The  main  purpose  of  the  comparisons  is  to  show  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  tax  payments  as  an  element  of  cost  A 
very  significant  relation  does  exist,  however,  between  taxes  and  wage 
payments,  a.s  will  be  indicated  presently 

Tlie  oil  industry.  t>eslde8  paying  direct  taxes  such  as  are  levied  on 
business  concerns  in  general,  bears  a  special  burden  in  the  form  of 
heavy  excise  and  sales  taxes  on  its  products  Taxes  levied  on  the 
Industry  and  its  products  last  year,  as  the  Skelly  Oil  Ci  points  out 
in  its  annual  report,  totaled  more  than  one  and  one-third  billion 
dollars.  This  is  about  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
total  value  of  all  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  and  Is  equal  to  more  than  10  percent  of  all  taxes  collected 
during  the  same  period  by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment-s  Gasoline  taxes  alone  amounted  to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  and  were  equivalent  to  a  sales  tax  of  41  percent 

DEPRESSING     EFFECTS     OF     T.\XZS 

Taxes  on  petroleum  products,  like  sales  and  excise  taxes  on 
numerous  other  commodities,  are  ordinarily  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  and  do  not  represent  a  burden  on  the  industry  in  the 
same  sense  as  direct  taxes  on  corporations  But  taxes  that  raise 
the  cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer  necessarily  reduce  demand  and 
diminish  the  volume  of  business,  and  this  affects  the  Industry 
and  its  employees  as  well  as  Its  customers. 

Conversely,  direct  taxes  on  corporations  tend  to  affect  not  only 
the  companies  themselves  but  con.simiers  and  empl  lyees  as  well. 
When  the  taxes  are  light  and  the  companies  find  it  impossible  or 
inadvisable  to  pass  them  on  to  others,  thiy  may  be  absorbed 
Without  appreciable  harm  But  heavy  taxes  are  a  vital  factor 
in  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  in  many  cases  represent  the 
difference  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  operation  Conse- 
quently, they  have  profound  effects  on  bu>ireps  pwlicies  and  henc€ 
on  the  volume  of  productioa  and  employment. 


tr>aroj»o»tic  taxation 

The  effort  is  sometimes  made  to  belittle  Uie  adverse  effects  of 
taxes  on  th'^  ground  that  they  represent  not  a  curtaUment  but 
merely  a  redi.'strlbutlon  of  purchasing  power,  since  the  revenue 
received  by  Government  from  tax  levies  Is  expended  in  one  form 
or  another  The  only  question  to  be  considered,  according  to  this 
view.  Is  which  type  of  expenditure  is  more  worth  while,  that 
undertaken  by  Government  with  the  proceeds  of  taxes  or  that 
pursued  by  lndlvldu;il«  and  private  group>6  when  the  purchasing 
power  ts  left  In  their  poesesslon. 

Directly,  the  process  of  governmental  taxing  and  spending  does 
represent  a  redistribution,  not  a  diminution,  of  agt^re^atc  purchas- 
Inp  power  The  procps.«:.  however,  has  Indirect  effects  that  may 
enormously  outweigh  the  direct  ones,  either  for  good  or  evil 
No  one  question.*^  the  desirability  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  essential  functions  of  government,  or  even  for  worthy  social 
objectives  so  lor»g  a.«  the  cost  does  not  constitute  .i  serious  deter- 
rent to  btislness  enterprise:  but  no  social  objective,  however  com- 
mendable In  Itself,  can  po;»sibly  compensate  for  the  incalculable 
losses  suffered  by  the  public  at  large  from  taxes  that  bear  so 
heavily  en  any  economic  group — workers,  consumers,  Inve.stors. 
o:  proprlctvirs  -that  productive  effort  ceases  to  be  worth  while  and 
the  industrial  machine  slows  down.  Such  taxes  are  inherently 
uneconomic,  for  tliey  take  vastly  more  from  the  public  in  lost 
Income  than  they  yield  the  State  in  revenue  By  reducing  the 
incentive  to  enterprise,  they  diminish  aggiegate  production.  In- 
come, and  purchasing  power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  entire  population. 

Tbere  is  reason  to  foar  that  taxation  in  the  United  States  is 
approaching.  If  it  has  not  already  reached,  this  uneconomic  level. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  are  estimated  at  20  percent  of  the 
national  income,  and  the  trend  Is  still  upward  In  fact,  taxes  are 
now  far  less  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  cost  of  govern- 
ment, which  ha-s  been  estimated  at  approximately  28  percent  of 
the  national  Income  If  governmental  expenditures  continue  at  or 
near  their  present  level,  taxes  must  sooner  or  later  be  much  higher 
than  they  are  now;  and  the  longer  the  balance  is  deferred,  the 
greater  the  burden  will  eventually  be.  In  the  not  distant  future, 
the  Nation  will  probably  be  forced,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  free 
the  fact  that  It  Is  livlnt;  beyond  Its  means  and  that  retrenchment 
in  nonessentials  is  not  merely  desirable  but  Imperative,  especially 
in  view  of  the  greatly  enlarged  expenditures  for  national  defense 
that  must  be  met. 


The  Smith  Amendments  Would  Destroy  the  Most 
Beneficial  Labor  Legislation  That  Congress  Has 
Ever  Enacted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES    ^ 
Friday.  June  7.  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  other  matters  which  required  my 
attention  yesterday  and  today,  I  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  time  to  register  my  protest  against  the 
efforts  of  the  special  interests  to  destroy  this  most  Ix^ncflcial 
lalwr.  as  well  as  industrial,  legislation,  namely  the  National 
Labor  R "lations  Act,  by  the  passage  of  the  destructive  Smith 
amendments. 

Tlie  provisions  In  these  amendments  are  about  as  fair  and 
just  as  the  mcthod.s  that  have  been  used  and  employed  in 
making  them  in  order  for  consideration  by  the  adoption  of 
one  of  the  most  unusual  discriminatory  rules  ever  forced  by 
the  enemies  of  labor  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  men — and  I  might  as  well 
name  them — the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox),  the 
pentlcman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SmTHl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  I  Mr.  Harden],  aided  and  supported  by 
the  voracious  industrial  interests,  are  wasting  many  days  of 
our  time — my  time  and  your  time — in  an  effort  to  emasculate 
or  destroy  this  excellent  piece  of  legislation  that  has  taken 
the  friends  of  labor  years  to  enact  into  law. 

NOTHING    THI   N.    L     R.    B     DOES   IS  CVSt   EIGHT  TO   ITS  ClUTICS 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Cox]  especially  has  per- 
sistently made  most  imfair  attacks  against  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  its  decisions,  rulings,  and  administra- 


tors, ELnd  even  against  some  of  its  employees.  Just  as  he  has 
against  all  other  suggested  legislation  that  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  America.  He  reminds  me 
of  tlie  shrewd  lawyer  who,  when  the  facts  and  evidence  are 
against  him,  argue  the  law,  and  when  facts,  evidence,  and  the 
law  are  against  him,  finsilly  attacks  the  judge  in  his  do-or-die 
effort  to  sway  the  jury. 

The  allies  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  are  so  indus- 
triously seeking  to  sabotage  this  most  useful  labor  legislation 
are  not  unknown.  They  are  tlie  labor-hating  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, who  have  their  paid  lobbjists  always  on  the  job 
In  Washington.  With  an  effort  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
these  interests  representing  the  Tom  Girdlers  of  big  business 
at  first  sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  ever 
since  have  continuously  attacked  everybody  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  The  gentlemen  in  Congress  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  law  via  the  Smith  amendments  refuse  to  recog- 
nize or  admit  that  tlie  act  was  passed  for  the  needed  protec- 
tion of  labor,  to  give  it  certain  imperative  righLs,  chiefly 
among  which  is  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  with  a  view 
to  the  elimination  of  strife  and  strikes  and  discord  among 
capital  and  labor. 

They  willfully  ignore  the  fact  that  the  industrial  l>arons 
of  special  privilege  have  p>eriiistently  and  consistently  op- 
posed the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  this  law  in  every 
way.  They  have  worked  overtime  in  trying  to  hamstring 
the  operation  of  this  Board  and  make  its  tasks  as  difficult 
as  possible. 

WORST    BXEMENT    OF    SIMPLOTERS    ARE   THE    LEADING   CRITICS 

These  malevolent,  organized  groups,  under  the  leadership 
of  Girdler.  Weir,  Pew,  WiLkie.  and  Hopson,  have  l>een  ad- 
vising not  only  their  own  members  but  everj-bcdy  else  to 
disregard  this,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  disregard  the 
rulings  and  ordei-s  of  the  Board,  yes,  even  the  orders  of  the 
courts  themselves. 

Not  until  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  constitutional  did  these  groups  desist  in  their 
multiplicity  of  court  actions,  and  in  their  efTort  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Since  that  decision  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Coxl  has  no  longer  been  able  to  charge  that  the  act  is 
unconstitutional,  but  he  has  at  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself,  as  I  have  stated,  assailed  and  attacked  the 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  being 
unfair  to  the  "poor"  employers  and  even  went  further  in 
a.s.sail!ng  them  as  being  communist ically  Inclined.  I  say 
wifhcut  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  they  are  no 
more  communistically  inclined  than  he  is.  In  these  unfair 
attacks,  naturally,  he  has  had  the  support  and  acclaim  of 
the  employers  who,  notwithstanding  their  ever-increasing 
profits,  have  been  at  all  times  and  are  now  against  the  pay- 
ment of  a  living  wage  to  their  employees.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  never  approve  the 
Smith  bill  which,  as  I  have  stated,  will,  if  enacted,  tend  to 
destroy  the  efTectiveness  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and.  therefore,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  time  of  the 
Hcu.se  is  being  wasted. 

THE  SELFISH   BIG   INTERESTS    HAVE   ALWAYS   OPPOSED   LEGISLATION    IN  THE 
INTEREST    or  THE   WORKERS 

The  viciousness  of  this  present  attack  against  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  act  itself  is  not  any- 
thing new  to  you  and  me.  The  same  Interests  that  have 
from  the  beginning  opposed  this  act  are  the  self-same  ones 
that  have  ever  persistently  opposed  every  effort  that  tended 
In  the  slightest  degree  to  restrict  or  prevent  unfair  prac- 
tices in  the  treatment  of  labor.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress fights  were  being  made  by  the  railroads  against  laws 
that  would  provide  safety  for  both  employees  and  the  public. 
Every  safety  measure,  even  the  provision  to  eliminate  wooden 
passenger  coaches,  and  every  advance  in  safe  operation  and 
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administration  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railroads,  and 
not  always  by  methods  that  merited  applause. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law,  the  16-h&ur  law  for 
those  engaged  in  train  operation,  the  safety-coupler  re- 
quirement, the  automatic  air  control,  safety  provisions  for 
grade  crossings,  were  alike  opposed  bitterly,  it  being  the 
claim  of  the  carriers  that  such  laws  would  prevent  the 
proper  and  profitable  operation  of  trains  and  be  generally 
destructive  of  our  rail-transportation  system.  Then.  too.  we 
all  remember  the  strong  opposition  of  the  railroads  and 
express  companies  to  the  parcel-post  system. 

The  same  applies  to  the  steel  industry,  the  packing  indus- 
try, and  the  textile  industry.  It  has  been  since  I  entered 
Congress  that  the  steel  and  packing  industries  discontinued 
a  12-hour  day;  and  only  comparatively  recently  did  the 
textile  industry,  as  the  result  of  oporation  of  the  very  law 
now  under  attack,  discontinue  oppressive  working  condi- 
tions and  child  labor. 

ASSOCIATED    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    EXPLOITATION    A    PUBLIC    SCANDAL 

Those  of  you  who  were  Members  of  the  S?venty-fcurth 
Congress  remember  the  typical  Hitler-like  propagaiKia  car- 
ried on  against  the  then  proposed  regulatory  power  bill.  You 
rtcall  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  committee  to 
obtain  service  on  the  power  representative — the  man  Hop- 
son — for  questioning:  how  he  evaded  service  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  placed  himself  in  more  friendly  hands,  namely, 
into  the  custody  of  my  predecessor,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
O'Connor,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House,  and  thereby  escaped  interrogation  by  the  Senate 
committee,  who  had  more  effectively  investigated  the  matter 
and  were  in  position  to  make  a  more  particular  and  minute 
examination  of  the  man  Hopson.  Yet  the  House  committee 
was  able  to  bring  forth  the  disclosure  that  Hopions  own 
company  had  expended  over  $1.000  000  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  this  much-needed  regulatory  legislation.  In  this  con- 
nection you  will  recall  the  receiving  of  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  fictitious  telegrams,  paid  for.  and  sent  at  the 
Instance  of  the  power  companies  to  mislead  and  browbeat 
Members  of  Congress.  After  5  years  the  country  ha^j  caught 
up  with  this  gentleman.  Today  we  find  him  indicted  for 
fraud  against  the  stockholders  of  his  ccmpanips.  and  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  is  In  excess  of  $20,003,000. 

You  also  should  remember  the  fight  of  Richard  Whitney, 
president  of  the  New  York  Slock  Exchange,  against  my 
cfTorts  to  regulate  the  dwhonest  practices  of  stock  exchanges. 
And  what  became  of  Whitney?  Even  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  he  did  not  stop  his 
practices  and  landed  in  a  prison  cell. 

It  is  also  history  how  the  industrialists  of  our  country 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  National  Recovery  Act — N  R.  A. — 
and  how  they  treacherously  unloaied  upon  the  President 
"One-man-decision"  Johnson,  who  in  a  czarish  manner 
turned  the  legislation  to  the  aid  of  big  business  and  to  the 
detriment  of  small  business  and  labor.  Upon  his  failure  to 
accord  labor  fair  treatment  tne  President  was  obliged  to 
force  him  to  relinquish  his  ^ositi?n,  whereupon  the  big 
interests  turned  against  the  N.  R.  A.,  after  the  President  had 
insisted  upon  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  which  would 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  small-business  man  and 
labor. 

SOCIAI.  SBCUKITT   ACT  WAS   A   SPECIAL   TAKCFT   rOK   REACTTONART    RICH 

None  of  us  who  sponsored  the  Social  Security  Act.  one  of 
the  most  humane  pieces  of  legi.<:lation  that  was  ever  enacted 
by  any  parliamentary  body  in  any  land,  can  ever  forget  the 
particularly  wicked,  vicious,  vindictive,  and  absolutely  im- 
called-for  attacks  that  the  ever  gluttonous,  rapacious 
moneyed  interests  leveled  at  that  wholesome  proposal.  This 
worthy  act  has  to  do  with  such  worthy  and  social  service  as 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
linemployment  compensation,  and  other  forms  of  economic 
security  for  the  needy  and  deserving.  Yet  it  was  assailed  as 
though  it  were  blasphemy  against  all  well-to-do  folks.  Even 
after    it    was    established — already    over    46.000.000    social- 


security  accounts  have  been  opened— the  fight  to  deceive  even 
the  aged  beneficiaries  and  those  workers  who  are  contribut- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  their  oM  age.  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  was  continued  and  is  even  to  this  day. 

And  similar  to  this  was  the  fight  and  protest  of  the  rich 
and  privileged  indu.strialists  against  such  similarly  beneficent 
legislation  as  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  and  now 
the  proposal  to  regulate  chain  stores  and  mail-order  hou.ses. 
You  will  also  recall  the  strong  opposition  to  the  act  outlawing 
"yellow  dog"  contracts  and  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  cover- 
ing the  i.ssuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  And  .so  on. 
All  this  opposition.  Mr,  Speaker  and  ?entlemen  of  the  House. 
is  now  reechoed  in  opposition  to  the  National  Labor  R*  lations 
Act.  and  by  the  same  general  predatory  interests. 

SWEATSHOP      EMPLOYERS      StTRPRISED      TO      DISCOVER      THET      MAKE      MORE 
MONEY   UNDER   WAGE-HOUR  ACT 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Wage-Hcur  Act  that  sweatshop 
employers  did  not  anticipate  is  that  they  actually  are  making 
more  profits  under  the  30-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage  as 
reqiured  by  this  legislation  than  when,  as  previously,  they 
were  paying  as  little  as  3  cents  an  hour.  This  fact  has  been 
announced  by  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  under  whose  eflicient 
and  sympathetic  supervision  the  Wage-Hour  Act  is  being 
administered. 

Before  the  act  was  passed.  Colonel  Fleming  points  out. 
many  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  garment  field. 
farmed  out  their  work  to  be  done  by  families  In  their  hemes. 
The  pay  then  ran  from  3  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

After  the  passage  of  the  wage-hour  law,  these  employers 
dropped  their  homework  systems  and  concentrated  ail  pro- 
duction in  factories.  They  found  that  efficiency  shot  up  .so 
much  that  they  could  p>ay  the  higher  scale  and  boost  their 
profits  at  the  same  time.  Families  benefited  enormously,  too. 
Previously,  children  pitched  in  with  parents  to  do  the  home- 
work, and  all  together  earned  enough  to  make  but  a  bare 
subsistence.  Now  the  father  or  son  receive  more  wages  than 
the  entire  family  did  before. 

This  Is  not  the  first  insunce,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  employers 
have  learned  to  their  surprl.se  that  it  pays  to  treat  labor 
fairly.  When  treated  with  respect  and  given  a  living  wage, 
the  average  working  man  or  woman  becomes  moie  ffflcient 
simply  becau.se  he  wants  to  be;  he  is  more  .sailsfled  with  his 
situation,  and  instead  of  holding  back  becaiise  of  a  grievance, 
he  puts  his  .shoulder  to  the  v.heel  and  tries  to  give  of  his  best. 
It  is  merely  human  nature. 

And  I  may  say  to  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia.  Virginia. 
and  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  BardenI. 
and  other  reactionaries,  who  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
serving  or  tr>'ing  to  serve  these  predatory  interests,  that  every 
one  of  the  social  laws  we  have  enacted  here  in  the  last  7  years 
has  aided  not  only  the  workers  but  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation.  During  the  tunc  these  laws  have  been  in  effect  In- 
come in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled,  in  many 
instances  trebled;  the  wealthy  corporations  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals have  in  many  cases  quadrupled  their  incomes,  with 
corresponding  increases  in  profits. 

But  notwithstanding  this  business  improvement  and  these 
profits  the  greedy  and  avaricious  interests  persist  in  opposing 
in  every  way  our  further  efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  all 
cur  worthy  citizens,  workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen. 

P«OCEESSIVE    I^BOR    LECISLATTON    HAS    BENEFITED    INDVSTT.T    AND    CAPITAL 

AS  WELL   AS   WORKERS 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assert  with  confidence  that  there 
are  few  among  us  who  would  repeal  these  wholesome  laws 
that  we  have  enacted  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  named  only  a  few  of  those  beneficent  law^.  only 
those  that  readily  come  to  mind.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
laws  looking  to  safety  of  miners,  seamen,  and  many  others 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations.  Nobody,  aside  from  these 
barons  of  special  privilege,  these  malefactors  of  great  wealth, 
who  can  be  restrained  by  only  one  method — law — would  re- 
peal these  wise  laws,  because  ultimately  all  fair-minded  men 
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realize  that  they  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation. 
They  are  the  ki-ystones  upon  which  we  have  builded  to  make 
great  America  what  she  is.  They  are  the  keystones  that 
make  American  citizens  the  coveted  goal  of  so  many  in  dis- 
tant, distraught  lands. 

As  I  have  implied,  every  attempt  by  such  laws  as  we  have 
enacted  to  improve  the  status  of  our  wage  earners  has  been 
met  by  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  efforts  were  unconstitutional, 
discriminatory,  confiscatory,  unworkable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  been  told  they  were  socialistic. 

MESSRS.    LEWIS    AND    GREEN    SHOl'LD    GET   TOGETHER    IN    THE    INTEREST    OF 

ALL    LABOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  because  of  the  bitter 
fight  between  Mr.  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  .ind  Mr.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  that  Mr.  Green  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  the  clever,  shrewd  offlciabi  of  the  var- 
ious employers'  associations  and  recommend  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  which  will  tend  to  the  emasculation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  which  all  friendly  labor 
leaders  and  those  who  have  the  interest  of  labor  at  heart  have 
advocated  and  worked  for  these  many  years. 

I  recall  the  years  of  fighting  for  a  law  that  estopped  the 
use  of  the  Injunction  processes  against  labor  organizations 
which,  by  the  adoption  of  these  amendments,  may  be  nuUi- 
fied.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Green  and  some  of  the  memlx-rs  of  his 
board  must  be  blind  to  the  effect  of  these  amendments  or 
refuse  to  sense  the  dangerous  stand  they  assume  in  recom- 
mending the  amendment  of  a  law  that  is  proving  fair  to  both 
employer  and  labor.  As  one  who  for  50  years.  34  years  of 
which  I  have  served  in  Congress,  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
labor.  I  greatly  deplore  the  labor  strife  between  the  two  major 
labor  organizations,  .-^nd  to  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  their  own 
dispute  should  result  in  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  organi- 
zations in  advocating  amendments  that  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  effectiveness  of  the  act.  If  beneficial  labor  laws  continue 
to  be  scuttled  and  the  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  a  party  to  such  action,  either  because  of  Inactivity 
or  because  of  the  aid  and  comfort  that  one  of  its  officials  lends 
to  the  enemies  of  labor,  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the 
demand  will  be  made  from  within  the  organization  for  a 
change. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Lewis  would,  with 
understanding  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  workers  of 
America,  as  Gompers.  Powderly,  Mitchell,  Stone.  Saigeant. 
and  other  great  American  labor  leaders  understood,  instead 
of  fighting  among  themselves,  submerge  and  subordinate  their 
personal  interests  for  the  interests  of  the  total  wage  earners, 
as  other  great  labor  leaders  have  done,  their  opposing  forces, 
led  by  Girdler.  Hcpson.  Pew.  Weir.  Willkie.  and  others,  would 
not  prevail,  and  could  not  successfully  continue  their  dic- 
tatorial and  oppressive  activities  either  here  or  before  the 
State  legislatures. 

AM    NOT   ATRAID  OF   THI  THSZATS  OF  BIG  BUSINESS 

I  do  fully  appreciate  that  I  will  again  be  attacked  by  the 
advocates  of  national  thuggery  and  the  corporation-con- 
trolled press  of  the  country  for  my  stand  for  the  workers  on 
this  question:  but  I  have  become  callous  and  indifferent  to 
their  false  and  malicious  attacks  upon  me.  and.  since  they 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in  such  past  attacks,  they 
will,  I  know,  suffer  a  like  fate  now.  Wall  Street  vipers  have 
been  on  my  trail  all  my  official  life,  but  they  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  unfavorably  influenced  my  destiny. 

For  many  years  1  have  been  an  employer  of  labor,  and  I 
have  always  treated  that  labor  fairly.  I  do  not  speak  in  con- 
nection with  labor  as  a  theorist:  because,  in  addition  to  being 
an  employer  of  labor  I  have  been  a  laborer.  I  do  not  look  at 
the  problems  of  labor  solely  from  a  swivel  chair.  I  have  al- 
ways advocated  and  practiced  fairness  in  dealing  with  labor, 
l)ecause  I  have  always  found  that,  ultimately,  such  an  advo- 
cacy and  practice  pays  big  dividends. 

EE9GRET  THAT  ALL  DEMOCRATS  CANNOT  OO  ALONG  WITH  US  FOR  LABOR 

Please  notice  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 


the  Smith  committee,  who  forced  this  measure  through  the 
House  to  besmirch  the  administration  and  effect  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  wage  and  hour  law  are  Republicans.  The  head 
of  the  committee  investigating  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1.  has  never 
had  anything  in  common  with  the  cause  of  labor,  his  record 
clearly  showing  that  practically  always  he  has  voted  against 
every  piece  of  labor  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  In  this 
body. 

In  years  to  come  the  history  of  the  carpetbaggers  of  the 
South  will  show  that  they  .sold  out  the  stock  and  bond  holders 
and  their  employees  in  the  East  and  Northeast  and  moved 
to  the  South  so  that  they  would  there  be  able  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  United  States — even 
child  labor. 

TAXKS    IN    UNITED    STATES    ARE    NOT    NXARLT    AS    HIGH    AS    IN    ENGLAND 

It  keeps  the  special  interests  to  which  I  have  referred  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks  busy  finding  obstructions  for  our  efforts. 
When  the  matter  of  constitutionality  is  by  orderly  procedure 
adjudicated,  and  their  views  are  wholly  rejected,  they  set 
up  a  big  bogeyman  called  overtaxation,  ruinous  taxation. 
They  try  to  mislead  the  American  people  into  believing  that 
they  will  by  excessive  tax  burdens  be  crushed  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Government  does  not.  except  in 
a  few  instances  of  minor  importance,  impose  any  tax  except 
the  income  and  surplus-profit  taxes.  Certainly  thoughtful 
people  will  not  blame  the  Federal  Government  for  State-, 
county-,  and  city-imposed  taxes. 

In  this  connection  let  me  give  some  figures  I  collected  a 
few  years  ago  when  England  was  at  peace  and  fairly  pros- 
perous concerning  income  taxes.  And  remember  that  since 
these  figures  were  collected  the  income-tax  rates  of  England 
have  been  about  doubled.  This  is  a  comparison  of  United 
States  and  English  income  taxes  as  of  a  date  I  am,  unfor- 
tunately, unable  to  give: 


Income 


ll..V)n(3(X»iM>nn<l''^     . 


British  tAX 


ft,  4«2  A4 


United  Stktrs 
us 


fo  no 


NORTON    BILL  SHOLH-D  BE   ENACTTD  INSTEAD  OF  THE   SMITH    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  allow  me  to  reiterate  that  I  feel 
that  the  attacks  against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are 
just  as  viciously  unfair  and  ill-founded  as  have  l)een  the 
attacks  leveled  at  the  other  remedial  laws  I  have  enumerated. 

I  feel  that  everybody  who  believes  in  fair  play.  In  a  chance 
for  the  workers  to  achieve  livable  wages  under  fair  and  uni- 
form conditions,  according  to  merit,  will  not  favor  this  pro- 
po.sed  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  SiothI, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Coxl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BardenI,  which  substitute  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  predatory  interests  only,  but  will  favor  and 
vote  for  the  regular  committee  bill,  the  Norton  bill. 


We  Must  Protect  Our  Country  by  Home  Production 
of  Strategic  Matei^ials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OK   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19  I 
extended  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  included  therein  an 
analysis  of  H.  R.  8206,  which  had  been  furnished  me  by  W.  J. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. I  wish  to  insert  a  further  analysis  and  argument  of 
this  meritorious  proposal  furnished  me  by  W.  C.  Broadgate. 


» 
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vice  chairman  of  the  Yavapai  County  Council  of  the  Arizona 
Small  Mine  Operators  Association  and  director.  Yavapai 
Associates.    Mr.  Broadgate's  presentation  is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H  R  8206  Is  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  out  of 
current  sliver  selgnloraj;e  with  which  to  provide  small-mine  leans 
for  the  opening,  reopening,  examination,  and  sampling,  and  pre- 
liminary development  of  all  classes  of  metallic  and  nonmeialUc 
mineral  deposits.  H  R  8206.  as  does  H  R  9906.  extends  the 
authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make  A 
and  B  loans  on  the  same  classes  of  properties. 

The  principal  arguments  for  this  legislation  may  be  divided  Into 
the  following  four  parts: 

1  The  discovery  and  examination  of  new  sources  of  strategic 
and  critical  war  minerals. 

2  The  discovery  and  development  of  new  commercial  ore  bodies 
to  replace  those  now  being  depleted 

3  The  substitution  of  useful  and  productive  work,  which  will 
add  new  wealth  to  the  Nation's  resources,  for  direct  relief  pro- 
grams, malting  possible  many  thousands  cf  permanent  Jobs  and 
reducing  relief  expenditures 

4.  Maintenance  of  present  rates  of  Industrial  taxation  In  the 
m.nlng  States  so  that  redticed  mining  activities  will  not  throw 
additional  burdens  on  other  basic  industries. 

1.    STRATEGIC     AND    CRmcAL     WAR     MINERALS 

It  Is  an  unbelievable  situation  that  the  present  R.  F.  C.  loan 
BUlhorlty  is  restricted  to  loans  en  gold,  silver,  and  tin  properties  at 
a  time  in  our  political  and  economic  history  when  such  a  vast 
diversity  of  metallic  and  nonmctallic  minerals  are  neces.?ary  and 
may  be  more  necessary  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  insure  the 
very  survival  of  this  great  Nation.  Some  cf  our  economists  and 
bankers  cr>-  that  we  have  too  much  gold,  too  much  silver;  and  yet 
cf  all  the  long  list  of  important  minerals  of  which  cur  commercial 
production  Is  deficient  tin  was  the  only  one  Included  in  the  act 
empowering  class  A  and  B  Recon-^truction  Finance  Corporation 
mine  loans.  Just  consider  the  War  Department  s  long  list  of  these 
vitally  necessary  minerals: 

Strategic  minerals;  Aluminum,  antim.cny,  chromium,  manganese, 
ferrogradc   mica,  nickel,  quartz  crystal,  quicksilver,  tin.  tungsten. 

Critical  minerals:  Asbestos,  cadmium,  cryolite,  fluorspar,  graphite, 
platinum,  titanium,  vanadium. 

It  Is  Incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  this  real  urgency,  we  have 
authorized  mine  loans  only  for  the  two  metals  we  are  said  to  have 
enough  of  and  for  one  which  Is  difficult  to  produce  commercially  at 
present  prices 

Congress  not  long  ago  authorized  $100  000.000  for  the  purchase  cf 
strategic  and  critical  war  mineral.^,  protected  additionally  by  the 
"Buy  American  "  clause,  and  has  appropriated  $10,000,000  of  this. 
$350000  of  which  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  investigate — not 
to  produce  from  or  develop — sources  of  these  minerals.  This  action 
clearly  showed  its  realization  of  the  stringency.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  of  this  program  .to  date  on  domestic  production  has  not  bet^n 
happy,  as  these  Bureau  of  Mines  activities  in  their  very  natixre  must 
be  limited. 

How  much  mere  .sensible  it  would  be  to  let  thou.'^ands  of  claim 
owners  all  over  the  country  devote  their  time  to  developing  these 
much-needed  resources  on  borrowed  money,  which  will  return  to 
the  Treasury,  and  with  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
such  as  the  last  emergency  war-minerals  program  entailed. 

Most  of  the  strategic  and  critical  war  minerals  are  of  a  character 
which  are  somewhat  diftlcult  to  market  commercially  during  normal 
times  Some  of  them  may  be  of  no  commercial  value  excepting 
during  an  emergency  and  others  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
value  which  very  easily  might  wipe  out  a  private  investment  There 
Is  always  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  exploitation  of  ordinary 
commercial  minerals,  but  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  few  claim 
owners  or  Investors  can  afford  to  carry  out  much  exploration  work 
for  these  strategic  aid  critical  minerals.  This,  most  surely,  is  one 
of  the  real  reasons  for  their  apparent  scarcity. 

The  class  C  mine  loans  plan  authorized  under  H.  R  8206  would 
do  more  to  solve  this  Important  problem  than  any  other  step 
which  could  tie  taken  by  Congress.  It  covers  the  exploration  of 
all  metallic  and  nonmetalUc  minerals,  and  at  the  same  time  (as 
does  H  R.  9996)  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  present  R  F.  C  mine- 
loan  law  to  cover  these  same  minerals.  Not  so  extending  the  law 
Is  a  gross  oversight  If  this  step  had  been  taken  some  years  ago 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  present  emergency  would  not  be  so 
acute,  if.  indeed,  it  would  exist  at  all  The  class  C  mine  loans  (If 
administered  as  Intended  by  the  framers  of  the  billi  will  permit 
the  search  for  the  rarer  and  less  commercial  but  vitally  necessary 
war  minerals  to  be  carried  out  In  a  thorough  and  widespread 
manner  by  these  who  can.  and  should,  do  It — the  claim  owners 
themselves.  With  this  legislation  In  force,  and  with  the  extensive 
selection  of  properties  which  then  may  be  made  under  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  program,  it  Is  certain  that  many  new  sources  of  these 
apparently  deficient  minerals  will  turn  up,  besides  additional 
sources  of  the  more  common  commercial  minerals. 

Further,  adding  to  our  present  store  of  knowledge  regarding 
thousands  of  potential  mines,  metallic  and  nonmetallic.  all  over 
the  Nation  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  the  future. 

One  example  among  many  may  be  noted.  There  is  an  undeniable 
lack  of  domestic,  commercially  workable,  antimony  deposits.  Yet 
I  have  been  informed  of  two  likely  prospects  of  good  grade  ore. 
the  owners  of  which  would  begin  to  ship  almost  Immediately  could 
the  J  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  proposed  class  C  loans  fol- 


lowed. If  required,  by  an  R   F.  C   class  B  loan      It  Is  a  crying  shame 
that  such  deposits  should  not  be  made  available  at  this  time. 

There  must  be  scores  of  such  cases  throut;hout  the  country-.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  Importance  of  H  R  8206  from 
the  strategic,  critical,  and  essential  war-minerals  angle  alone.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  is  com.pietely  Justifiable  en  this  basis,  even  If 
there  were  not  other  valid  arguments  for  making  this  must 
legislation. 

2.  DISCOVERT   .\ND  DEVELOPMENT  OF   NEW  ORE  BODIES 

It  takes  constant  careful  investigation  of  thousands  of  mining 
prospects  and  the  Intelligent  expenditure  cf  money  to  find  a  few 
producing  mines  and  develop  their  potentialities  This  does  not 
mean  that,  if  a  claim  Is  turned  down  today  for  some  good  reason.  It 
may  not  be  valuable  at  a  later  date  Our  experience  has  been 
that  this  sorting  over  and  examination  of  mining  claims  must  bo 
repeated  periodically  due  to  constant  changes  in  economic  condi- 
tions, metallurgical  practice,  and  varying  demand  for  varlotis  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  minerals.  Ore  is  properly  defined  as  "min- 
eral In  place  which  may  be  mined  at  a  profit. "  As  our  economic 
conditions  shift,  what  is  ore  today  may  not  have  been  ore  yester- 
day Consequently,  many  a  mining  claim  which  was  partly  devel- 
oped a  few  decades  ago  and  abandoned,  either  because  the  mineral 
was  refractory  to  the  then  known  methods  of  boneflclatlon;  rela- 
tively inaccessible  to  markets;  too  low  grade  for  market  conditions 
at  the  time  cf  original  development;  or  containing  minerals  the 
worth  and  utilization  of  which  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  can 
now  be  reop«>ned  and  developed  at  a  profit 

The  above  are  the  principal  reasons  for  the  present  Idleness  of 
countless  thousands  of  potentially  valuable  mining  claims  These 
lead  to  a  more  immediate  physical  reason  The  mine  may  be  filled 
with  water,  have  its  shafts  or  tunnels  caved  in  and  so  be  inacces- 
sible for  sampling — the  information  as  to  its  ore  content  may  well 
have  become  mere  rumor  rather  than  demonstrable  engineering 
fact.  Seldom  can  present-day  private  capital  afford  to  venture 
the  funds  with  which  to  do  the  preliminary  work  necessary  In  order 
to  expose  the  ore  bodies  for  sampling  and  determination  of  their 
value. 

The  R  F,  C.  class  B  mine  loan  rules  state.  "Loans  will  not  be 
considered  on  mining  properties  the  ore  bodies  of  which  are  under 
water  or.  due  to  caving  of  the  mine  workings,  are  inaccessible  for 
examination  by  any  of  this  Corporations  engineers.  Loans  are 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  ore  bodies  accessible." 
Hew,  then,  may  these  fallow  ore  bodies  be  made  available?  The 
proposed  class  C  loans  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  ore 
bodies  accessible  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  basic  wealth  in  the  form  of  necessary — yes.  at  the  present 
time,  vitally  necessary — minerals  of  which  we  are  being  deprived 
because  the  framers  of  the  original  mine-loan  measure  were  not 
sufficiently  farsighted  to  realize  the  need  for  this  third,  prelimi- 
nary class  of  loans  and  for  providing  wider  authority  and  more 
liberal  rules  for  loaning  In  the  A  and  B  classes. 

Let  me  point  out.  in  the  language  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  that  "The  class  B  loans  are  made  available  solely  for 
the  development  of  gold,  silver,  and  tin  ore  bodies,  and  are  not 
made  for  prospecting  or  grubstaking  purposes."  If  this  legisla- 
tion passes,  all  types  of  ore  bodies,  metallic  and  nonmetallic.  In 
all  States  of  present  condition  and  development,  will  be  developed 
and  the  national  economy  will  likewise  directly  and  immediately 
benefit. 

To  take  an  example  from  one  small  part  of  the  West  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  county  recorder  of 
Yavapai  County.  Ariz.,  on  the  average  more  than  l.(X>0  affidavits  of 
labor  and  exemptions  have  been  filed  each  year  over  the  past 
several  years.  This  probably  means  that  more  than  3,000  mining 
claims  In  this  one  county  alone  are  awaiting  the  necessary  capital 
for  examination  and  development  and  a  great  variety  of  minerals 
Is  present  in  these  claims.  This  is  a  con.servative  figure  At  the 
pre.sent  moment  not  a  dozen  sizeable  mining  properties  are  operat- 
ing there  and,  with  the  exception  of  one.  all  of  them  are  properties 
which  at  one  time  or  another  were  abandoned  for  one  or  another 
of  the  reasons  already  discussed.  Either  portions  of  these  mines 
luckily  remained  open  for  examination,  or  sufficient  engineering 
Information  was  still  available,  to  indicate  their  worth  under 
present  conditions. 

Now.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  of  3.000  mining  claims  Idle  In 
one  area  some  considerable  number  do  not  Justify  the  faith  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  owners  In  holding  them— in  some  cases  for 
a  score  or  two  of  years — and  frequently  undergoing  real  hardships 
and  financial  deprivation  in  order  to  do  so.  This  situation  Is  not 
unique  It  is  duplicated  throughout  the  other  mining  counties  of 
Arizona  and  throughout  the  mining  areas  of  the  whole  United 
States,  which  means  literally  from  coa.st  to  coast. 

Money  for  the  small  mine,  once  so  plentiful,  has  become  so  hard 
to  get  that  small  Investors  do  not  dare  to  use  their  hard-rnlsed 
funds  for  putting  properties  In  shape  for  examination,  although 
money  Is  available  for  actual  mining  Whether  this  financial  strin- 
gency Is  due  to  restrictions  in  marketing  securities,  or  to  the  In- 
vesting public  no  longer  having  surplus  funds,  does  not  at  the  mo- 
ment concern  us — the  fact  remains  that,  when  a  group  wishes  to 
put  up  money  for  small  mining  activities  they  will  seldom  look  at 
a  mine  or  mining  claim  which  must  have  work  done  on  It  beiore 
It  can  be  examined  and  sampled.  They  are  afraid  of  dispersing 
their  energies  and  capital  in  presampUng  operations  and  being  left 
without  money  with  which  to  develop  and  mine.  When  mining 
capital  was  easier  to  get  this  condition  waa  not  acute. 
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The  situation  Just  explained  leads  to  the  apparent  paradox  that. 
with  quantities  of  worthy  Idle  mining  claims  awaiting  exploration, 
and  with  private  money  looking  for  mines  to  develop,  the  one  can- 
not readily  be  brought  to  the  other. 

The  class  C  loan  bridges  the  gap.  It  will  make  a  vast  outlet  for 
private  capital  and  will,  in  some  cases,  allow  the  placing  of  more 
cf  the  class  A  and  B  mining  loans,  which  miners  presume  were 
actually  de.-ignod  to  help  mining. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  R.  F.  C  ovit  of  the 
meager  sum  of  $10000000  which  has  been  the  extent  cf  Federal 
attempts  to  h.Mp  the  important  mining  industry,  due  to  the  legal 
restrictions  of  these  loans,  in  over  7  years  only  a  little  over  five 
millions  h.is  actually  b?en  disbursed,  of  which  around  two  and  one- 
half  millions  is  already  repaid.  This  shotild  leave  nearly  seven  and 
one-half  millions  available  for  new  loans  in  the  A  and  B  classes. 
It  is  clear  that  these  A  and  B  mine  loans  are  having  a  reasonable 
repayment  experience  and  that  the  eventual  losses  will  not  be 
high  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  loans  pay  off  In  cash 
and  not  In  securities,  and  that  the  indirect  benefits,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown,  are  many  times  any  possible  losses. 

It  has  been  stated  that  seven  times  as  much  money  was  lost 
In  one  great  banking  loan  as  has  been  loaned  for  the  development 
of  mines  in  12  Slates  and  Alaska  in  more  than  7  years  If  this 
Is  true,  the  reluctance  to  consider  mine  loans  a  reasonable  risk  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Obviously,  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
the  situation  needs  correcting  With  countless  m.ming  properties 
Idle,  prcpcrtirs  which  are  the  future  hope  of  the  mining  Industry, 
and  It  is  only  through  their  development  ihat  the  present  level 
of  mining  can  be  maintained  when  Inevitable  depletion  closes  down 
cur  present  mines— apparently  the  R.  F.  C.  cannot  find  suitable 
placement  for  a  mere  $10  000.000  In  an  Industry  which  In  Arizona 
alcne  has  grofcs?d  $93000.000  yearly  on  an  average  for  the  past 
16  years 

It  has  been  ftated  that  very  few  applications  for  the  present 
loans  now  are  coming  in  Tliis  can  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  most  claim  owners  do  not  feel  that  the  loan  policy  is 
sufficiently  liberal  and  that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  turned  down. 
Beside»s,  there  are  few  mining  claims  in  condition  to  qualify  under 
the  law  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  rules  which 
are  based  on  that  law  We  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  mines 
awaiting  development 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  that  mines  by  their  very  nature 
are  depletable  assets  As  each  one  is  exhausted  another  as  large, 
cr  several  smaller  ones,  must  be  discovered  and  developed  to  take 
its  place  if  the  level  of  employment  and  the  revenues  to  the  States 
and  the  Nation  are  to  be  maintained.  Only  constant  examination 
and  development  of  Idle  claims  will  produce  the  necessary  replace- 
ments. 

Few  people  will  deny  the  Importance  of  mining  as  an  Industry, 
but  Its  premier  place  in  our  economic  system  is  sometimes  over- 
looked A  few  statl.-itlcs  from  Arizona,  a  typical  mining  State, 
will  indicate  this  Importance,  and  similar  figures  could  be  ob- 
tained for  other  States.  Largely  due  to  few  new  mines  coming 
into  production,  mining  In  this  State  has  shown  little  growth 
since  1919  Up  to  1937  it  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
combined  output  of  the  State's  basic  Industries  Due  partly  to 
its  static  condition  and  partly  to  the  increased  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  State,  this  figure  is  now  much  le.ss.  It  will 
Interest  you  to  know  our  grn.ss  mining  income  distribution,  taking 
the  1937  figures,  which  closely  approach  the  16-year  average,  as 
an  example; 

Refining,    freight,    etc $13,  000  000 

Pay   roll 29,000,000 

Production    supplies 21,000  (XK) 

Taxes 12.000,000 

Intangibles 11,  000.  000 

Dividends  and  investment  liquidation 4,  0(X),  000 

Total „ 90,000,000 

The  effect  of  such  a  basic  Industry  on  other  Industries  Is  of  the 
greatest  importance  The  people  dependent  on  mining  are  large 
consumers  oZ  agricultural  products,  meat,  lumber,  and  other 
necessities  of  a  more  or  less  se.isonal  or  perishable  nature  As  to 
the  railroads  over  a  period  of  27  years.  86.48  percent  of  all  carload 
freight  tonnage  originating  in  Arizona  was  mining  shipments, 
and  during  1938  alone  $6000  000  were  paid  out  in  freight  charges. 
The  public  utilities  benefit  greatly,  directly  or  indirectly  Arizona 
mines  accounted  for  22  percent  of  power  sales  made  by  the  Salt 
River  Water  Users  As.-x>clation  in  1938,  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
mine  market  for  power,  the  farmers  of  the  S.ilt  River  Valley 
would  have  had  to  pay  an  additional  $592,000  in  that  year  for 
their  irrigation  water.  Many  other  figures  could  be  quoted,  but 
it  should  be  clear  from  these  Just  given  that  our  mining  business 
is  worth  preserving  by  every  possible  means  since. .  directly  or 
Indirectly,  li  benefits  everjone 

3.    THE    LABOR   SITUATION 

The  effects  of  employment  In  a  basic  Industry  such  as  mining 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  The  benefits  of  employing  men 
with  entirely  new  money,  derived  from  wealth  not  prevlou.'-ly  In 
circulation  and  which  has  been  dug  from  the  earth,  seem  to  be 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  in  any  other  Industry. 
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It  is  notable  that  In  stich  a  mining  State  as  Arizona,  over  half  of 
the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  on  reservations.  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  mining  industry  for  support,  according  to  a 
compilation  made  by  the  Arizona  EK'partment  of  Mineral  Re.sources. 
These  conclusions  were  based  upon  an  economic  survey  made  by 
Rolland  A  Vandergrlft  and  associates  which  showed  that,  for  each 
miner  employed,  there  were  14  persons,  including  the  miner  him- 
self, dependent  upon  his  production,  A'^  more  than  one-third  of 
Arizona's  mining  labor  is  employed  in  mines  classed  as  sniall  mines, 
one  can  readily  deduce  that  one-sixth  of  the  State's  population  is 
supported  by  these  lesser  operations  that  we  are  asking  aid  for.  and 
many  of  which  may  grow  Into  major  ones 

The  effect  of   mine   loans  on   employment  mav   be   clearly   seen 
from  the  Information  contained  In  an  editorial  by  Charles  F.  Willis 
which  appeared  In  the  Mining  Journal,  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  late  in  1939, 
entitled  "An  Amazing  Revelation  "    The  editor  here  points  out  how 
j    money  spent   for  the  development   of   new   mines  tends  to  create 
,    future  prosperity  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  actual  expendl- 
I    ture  would  Indicate      .Amonc  other  things  it  said,  "John  E    Norton. 
I    head  of  the  Mine  Loan  D.vislon  of  R    F.  C  ,   Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  total  losses  will  possibly  aggregate  as  much  as 
$500,000.    This  looks  like  a  lot  of  money  being  lost  and  gives  tlu->se 
who  do  not  think  a  thint;  through  something  to  talk  about"     He 
goes  on  to  say,  "A  careful  survey  was  made  of  these  prop-^rtles  and 
John    E    Norton    Is   again   authority    for   the   statement    that    'as   a 
result  of  the  mining  loans  made  to  July  1,  1939.  there  will  be  cre- 
ated 2,400,000  man-days  of  work.     This  represents  new  Jobs.     Tills 
figure   18  based   upon   a   conservative  estimate  of   the   life  of  each 
property  from  that  date'" 

The  editor  states  further.  "It  means  that  the  Government  cre- 
ated work  for  the  future  at  a  gross  cost  of  21  cents  for  each  day 
of  work  that  was  made,  and  it  paid  full  current  wages  doing  It. 
Assuming  that  the  miner  gets  $5  a  day  for  the  2.400.000  man  days 
of  work,  and  that  labor  is  about  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  mining, 
the  expenditure  of  $500,000  by  the  Government  has  created  $36,- 
000  000  in  business,  and,  at  our  present  rate,  approximately  $7,000,- 
000  will  come  back  to  the  Government  and  Its  subdivisions  in 
taxes  through  one  channel  or  other.  Tlius,  the  Government  gets 
a  profit  of  six  and  one-half  millions  on  one-half  million  spent. 
Labor  gets  $12  000  000  in  employment,  and  the  railroads,  business 
houses,  manufacturers,  farmers,  cattle  raisers,  and  hundreds  of 
others  share  in  another  $24,000,000," 

If  the  expenditure  on  mining  development  of  the  small  sums  so 
far  loaned  by  the  R  F,  C  can  have  such  a  magnificent  result,  the 
operation  of  the  class  C  loan  plan,  putting  millions  Instead  of 
thousands  of  dollars  Into  productive  use  over  a  much  wider  area, 
should  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
direct  relief  money  now  being  spent  wherever  there  may  be  metal- 
lic or  nonmetallic  mining  activities,  if  the  plan  is  properly  and 
liberally  administered. 

4      MAINTAINING    TAXATION    SCHEDULES 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  mining  pays  a  large  share  of 
all  taxes  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  taxation  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  this  industry  flourishing  and  to  take  every  possi- 
ble step  to  maintain  and  preferably  increase  its  present  gross  Income 
and  profits.  Taxes  are  not  being  reduced  and  there  is  little  chance 
that  they  will  be.  Tlie  only  way  to  keep  unit  taxes  at  their  present 
level  is  to  maintain  or  lncrea.se  the  present  Industrial  Income  and. 
if  possible,  to  lncrea.=e  the  number  of  taxable  propjertles  and  thus 
more  generally  distribute  the  burden. 

Using  Arizona  again  as  an  example  of  the  typical  mining  State 
we  find  that  mininE  pays  a  big  proportion  of  its  taxes,  as  is  true  in 
similar  States.  Analysis  of  the  1937  reports  of  the  Arizona  Tax 
Commission  and  the  Arizona  Unemployment  Compensation  Ccm- 
ml.sslon  revealed  the  fact  that  In  1937.  those  engaged  in  mining  paid 
nearly  35  percent  of  the  total  amount  collected  as  sales  taxes  alone, 
not  taking  Into  consideration  indirect  contributions  from  industries 
catering  to  thope  engaged  in  mining  The  figure  for  1937  was 
$1,418,352  49  and  the  small  mines'  proportion  of  this  was  about  half 
a  million  Employing  one-fifth  of  the  labor  in  the  State,  mining 
paid  more  than  one-third  of  the  State  sales  tax  and  one-fourth  of 
the  ad-valorem  taxes. 

To  put  the  tax  statistics  on  such  a  basis  that  the  mining  Indus- 
try's comparative  burden  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  should  be 
scaled  down  to  dollars  paid  per  each  $10,000  of  grcjss  Income.  In 
1937.  mining  paid  $147  90,  agriculture  $32  75.  and  livestock  $33  07 
per  each  $10,000.  Although  the  production  of  Arizona's  mines  was 
nearly  $1.000000  less  than  it  was  in  1914.  the  amount  of  direct 
sales  taxes  pa.d  by  them  was  285  percent  higher  and  this  represi-nts 
only  37  percent  of  the  revenues  ral."-ed  from  mining  taxation.  Now, 
the  reason  for  studying  these  typical  figures  is  to  show  what  an 
Intolerable  burden  will  be  laid  on  our  other  basic  industries,  not  to 
mention  the  public  at  large,  if  every  possible  step  Is  not  taken  to 
prevent  mining  from  dying  out  for  lack  of  i-uitable  development  of 
properties  which  may  replace  those  now  being  depleted. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  above  arguments: 

1.  It  should  now  be  clexir  to  anyone  that  the  Class  C  mine  loans 
as  proposed  in  H  R  8206.  are  an  imperative  necessity  if  we  are  to 
locate  and  develop  adequate  .source.';  of  strategic  and  critical  war 
minerals  to  supply  us  In  an  emergency,  and  that  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  criminal  not  to  utilize  this  logical  way  of  flndiLg  and 
developing  these  vital  minerals. 
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2  Por  the  sake  of  maintaining  our  Industrial  economy  we  must 
find  and  develop  mines  to  offset  depletion  of  present  ore  bodies 

3  We  believe  that  the  Class  C  mine  loans  will  be  largely  self- 
Uquldatlng  Due  to  the  method  of  repayment  by  a  15-percent  gross 
royalty  and  the  small  size  uf  the  individual  loans,  the  repayment 
experience  should  be  very  gocd.  However,  if  these  in  reality  were 
total  grants  rather  than  secured  loans,  the  effect  of  them  In  increas- 
ing employment  will  be  so  great  that  If  they  are  administered  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  Intend,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  hope  in  view 
of  Mr  Norton's  figures  that,  for  each  $1,000  000  expended  on  these 
loans,  three  milUons  or  more  can  eventually  b»»  cut  from  the  gen- 
eral relief  appropriations,  thus  making  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
taxpayers. 

4  If  present  mining  taxation  burdens  must  eventually  be  thrown 
onto  the  other  basic  industries  due  to  lack  of  new  property  develop- 
ments, it  Is  plain  from  the  figures  already  given  that  the**  other 
indiistries.  In  States  such  as  Arizona,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
survive  such  an  oppressive  load 

Plnally,  I  may  say  that  there  his  probably  never  before  been  pro- 
posed to  any  Congress  a  measure  which,  with  so  sensible  and  pain- 
less a  method  of  financing  and  small  eventual  cost,  can  bring  such 
far-reaching  benefits  of  a  permanent  nature  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  our  economic  system. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  House  passed  a  tax  bill  which  will  place  an 
excessive  burden  upon  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill  was  piassed.  as  someone  said,  to  make  tlie  people 
"tax  conscious."  and  I  hope,  dear  folks,  that  you  will  become 
"tax  conscious."'  for  you  are  not  only  charged  with  these 
taxes  but  you  arc  also  paying  interest  en  a  national  debt  of 
over  $50,000,000,000. 

Now  then,  a  large  majority  of  the  men  you  sent  to  Con- 
gress wants  you  to  realize  how  incompetent  the  New  Deal 
has  been,  how  incompetent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  it  is  to  make  you  conscious  of  this 
incompetence  that  the  large  majority  of  Democrats  and 
Republicarvs  joined  in  passing  this  tax  bill.  I  hope  that  this 
measure  will  prove  effective,  and  it  should  raise  no  question 
from  either  Democrats  cr  Republicans,  for  both  of  thera 
joined  hands  in  this  very  laudable  effort. 

As  you  cogitate  upon  this  and  upon  the  consideration  the 
men  you  elected  to  Congress  have  given  to  you  in  the  protec- 
tion of  your  rights  and  your  liberties.  I  also  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  national  debt  which  is  now  over  $50,000,000.- 
000.  Some  day  your  great,  great,  great  grandchildren  will  be 
laboring  luider  the  present  national  debt,  and  even  at  such 
distant  time  it  will  still  remain  unpaid.  In  other  words, 
President  Wilson's  and  President  Roosevelt's  administrations 
have  shouldered  a  national  debt  or  tax  burden  upon  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  will,  for  the  next  2  centuries,  make 
slaves  of  the  American  people. 

Increased  taxation  may  be  compared  to  borrowed  money. 
A  successful  businessman  operates  his  business  on  income 
established  upon  the  earnings  of  his  business.  The  Govern- 
ment operates  upon  taxes  levied  against  the  people,  the  tax- 
payers, of  the  Nation.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  businessman  earns  his  income,  but  the  Crovernment  takes 
its  income  from  the  earnings  of  industry,  business,  and  labor. 
When  incompetent  people  engage  in  business,  they  first  lose 
their  own  capital  investment,  and  when  this  is  gone,  they 
borrow,  if  they  can.  from  banks  or  other  financial  sources. 
When  they  can  no  longer  borrow  or  when  their  credit  is 
exhausted,  they  go  bankrupt  and  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
failures  in  the  community. 

Your  Government  is  no  different  from  such  individuals. 
for  when  It  cannot  operate  within  normal  or  reasonable  in- 
come, and  because  of  such  incompetence  resorts  to  the  use 
oX  borrowed  money,  it  is  no  better  or  more  competent  than 


any  individual  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  chronic  failure  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Indebtedness,  or  let  me 
say,  our  national  debt,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  Government  incompetence  and 
unfamiliarity  with  principles  that  imderlie  sound  business. 
The  proof  that  the  Wilson  administration  was  incompetent 
was  clearly  shown  in  a  national  debt  of  $27,000,000,000.  The 
best  evidence  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  incom- 
petent is  in  a  national  debt  of  $50,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  just  about  twice  as 
incompetent  as  the  Wilson  administration.  This  is  what 
the  new  dealers  call  liberalism,  democracy,  or  the  New  Deal. 

Such  incompetence  is.  in  a  sense,  an  impeachment  against 
those  who  are  engaged  in  private  Industry  which  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  establish  credit  or  public  trust. 
It  is  no  different  in  national  affairs,  because  willful  squan- 
dering of  public  wealth  Ls  an  impeachment  against  the 
administration  that  should  not  go  unchallenged  by  the  peo- 
ple whose  credit  is  destroyed.  That  is  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  because  money  is  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  same  ofBcials  actively  engage  in 
forcing  legislation  through  Congress,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  they  have  by  such  act  become 
enemies  of  the  United  States  and  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. Whpn  these  same  public  officials  engage  in  for- 
eign intrigue  which  may  lead  this  Nation  into  a  conflict  in 
which  we  have  no  interest  but  which  may  cost  the  lives 
of  our  youniz  men.  it  becomes  a  duty  of  public  officials  to 
call  the  public's  attention  to  this  fact  for  it  is  our  sens  who 
must  pay  the  price. 

This  In  itself  is  a  most  real  and  glaring  indictment  ac?ainst 
any  administration,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have  now 
drafted  impeachment  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  he  m  any  sense  places  us  in 
a  position  where  an  "incident"  may  involve  us  in  the  present 
war. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  should  know  that  thi.s  war  is 
fcught  to  restore  those  in  power  who  control  money  and  credit. 
And  that  in  itself  is  an  offense  against  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  engage  in  it  are  our  enemies  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

I  do  not  like  to  make  a  statement  of  this  sort,  but  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  someone  must  state  the  facts  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  I  have  selected  to  do  so.  I  hope  the 
people  will  not  think  I  am  fooling,  because  I  was  never  more 
serious  in  my  life. 

Congress  has  committed  so  many  unconstitutional  acts  that 
the  people  should  be  up  in  arms  today  and  demand  that  each 
and  every  Member  rededicate  himself  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Government  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
However,  when  Members  of  Congress  forget  their  duty  to  the 
people  to  such  extent  that  they  re.sort  to  persecution  of  those 
whom  they  were  elected  to  protect,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
people  themselves  to  take  a  hand  in  this  Government.  When 
Members  cf  Congress  are  so  incompetent  that  they  can  find 
no  sound  procedure  to  establi.'^h  a  balance  between  Income  to 
maintenance  costs,  someone  who  understands  sound  business 
should  replace  them  in  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that  raisinp  the  debt 
limit  and  constant  borrowing  is  not  the  answer  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  in  which  our  Government  is  now.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  will  only  accelerate  or  hurry  us  toward 
eventual  bankruptcy,  repudiation  of  currency,  and  tiie  na- 
tional debt.  Only  a  fool  will  attempt  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  meet  an  increasing  operative  cost  created  by  Incom- 
petent management,  for  the  outcome  of  such  procedure  is  so 
obvious  that  even  Members  of  Congress  should  be  able  to 
understand  it. 

This  is  what  should  have  been  done— not  yesterday,  but  25 
years  ago:  The  State  should  have  bt?cn  called  upon  to  assume 
its  function  so  as  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  administrative  expenses  and  care  for  the  States. 
The  Federal  operative  cost  should  be  reduced  by  drastic  eco- 
nomical operation  to  the  very  lowest  point  for  efficiency;  and 
in  such  procedure  lies  the  answer. 
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By  dra.^tlc  reduction  in  the  Federal  operative  cost,  the 
Income  which  now  prevails  will  not  only  be  sufficient  to  care 
for  such  expenses  but  will,  in  addition  to  that,  establish  a 
surplus  which  may  be  used  to  retire  oblieations  against  the 
United  States  Government.  This  would  be  a  sound  pro- 
cedure, because  it  would  require  no  additional  taxes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  taxes  could  be  reduced  and  Government  in- 
come increasod  if  we  had  people  employed  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  sound  business  operation. 

This  in  itself  is  a  most  real  and  glaring  indictment  again.st 
the  administration  and  should  not  go  unchallenped  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  people  should 
demand  that  Congress  prefer  impeachment  charges  against 
anyone,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  who.  through  laxness. 
permits  an  incident  to  occur  in  order  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment for  war. 

I.  of  course,  invite  criticism  of  any  statement  I  make,  but 
such  criticism  should  be  based  upon  the  authenticity  cf  my 
remarks.  If  they  are  tabulated  and  documented,  it  serves 
no  purpo.se  to  call  me  names,  for  such  attitude  proves  the 
truth  of  my  statements. 

It  requires  no  ability  to  prove  the  incompetence  of  this 
administration,  because  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  man  on 
the  street  who  at  one  time  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
the  President  was  a  friend  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The 
people  I  refer  to  are  these  whom  the  President  so  kindly 
described  as  the  "ill-hcustd,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed."  These 
unfortunates  are  still  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
when  the  President  shed  his  hypocritical  tears  of  agony  for 
a  people  he  cares  as  little  about  as  he  does  for  those  who 
will  not  bow  in  admiration  before  him.  saying.  "Allah!  Allah! 
Thou  greatest  of  all  rulers!" 

The  people  of  this  Nation  should  be  apprised  of  a  fact  that 
I  believe  vciy  few  of  them  realize.  Say  that  I  deposit  $100  in 
the  bank,  in  a  savings  or  general  account.  The  bank  invests 
this  money  in  bonds,  negotiated  by  larger  banks  back  east, 
so  that  my  Si 00  reaches  one  of  the  larger  bank.s.  say  in  New 
York  City.  It  i  •  in  these  banks  most  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
will  be  found.  These  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
then  control  this  money. 

There  is  approximately  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  circulation,  of  which  .several  billions  are  on  deposit  in  large 
centralized  banks  The  Federal  Government  now  borrows, 
ray  $100  COO.OOO  from  the  Federal  Reserve  hanks,  and  for  this 
:'■  issues  bonds  to  the  bank  which  in  turn  extends  credit  to  the 
communities,  including  mine,  where  the  money  is  to  be  used. 
In  addition  to  this  security,  of  course,  the  Federal  Re.^erve 
banks  and  other  interests  are  now  holding  about  $15,000,- 
000.000  in  gold  certificates. 

The  fallacy  of  this  transaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  own 
Government,  which  represents  "we.  the  people."  borrows  from 
the  Federal  Re.^erve  banks  money  which  belongs  to  us.  because 
It  is  the  money  we  place  in  the  bank  on  deposit.  There  are 
only  about  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  circulation, 
>et  we  have  borrowed  seven  times  that  amount  from  the  Fed- 
ei^l  Reserve  bank.s.  and  this  now  amounts  to  approximately 
S  tt.OOO.OOO.OOO.  upon  which  we  are  paying  interest  to  the 
national  and  international  bankers. 

There  is  $7.000  000.000  in  circulation.  Three  percent 
interest  amounts  to  $210,000,000,  but  remember:  We  have 
borrowed  this  amount  seven  times,  so  we  are  actually  paying 
seven  times  $210,000,000.  or  $1,470,000,000  interest.  And  we 
are  paying  this  amoimt  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
$7,000,000,000  of  money  in  total  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  This  amounts  to  approximately  21  percent  interest, 
which  has  accumulated  by  using  the  same  money  over  and 
over  again.  This,  of  course,  will  eventually  reach  a  point 
where  the  interest  Itself  may  be  greater  than  the  money  in 
circulation,  and  then  this  question  may  be  asked,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?" 
What  is  to  be  done  now? 

Ii  should  be  clear  from  this  that  we  cannot  go  on  and 
borrow  as  we  have  in  the  past,  for  our  ciu"rcncy  structiu"e  is 


bound  to  collapse  and  that  is  a  danger  far  greater  than  most 
of  us  realize.  When  our  currency  structure  collapses,  it  will 
mean  that  each  and  every  one  of  our  people  will  be  bankrupt. 
They  will  be  unable  to  buy  food,  for  money  will  .have  no  value, 
and  we  will  then  be  confronted  with  the  same  .Mtualion  the 
German  people  had  to  face  when  the  international  bankers 
withdrew  the  gold  from  Germany  in  order  to  bring  about 
bankruptcy  of  her  Government. 

I.  therefore,  disapprove  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  build- 
ing up  national  defen.ses.  The  greatest  national  defense  any 
nation  can  have  is  a  sound  currency  structure,  with  all  fac- 
tories, industries,  and  business  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
with  everyone  employ.d.  We  cannot  expect  to  build  up  na- 
tional defense  on  a  dead  or  dying  industrial  structure.  We 
cannot  build  up  our  national  defenses  on  inflated  currency 
and  borrowed  money.  We  can  only  build  up  our  national 
defenses  by  rehabilitation  of  industries,  drastic  reduction  in 
the  Fedeial  cost  pf  operation  and  return  to  sound  business 
operation  in  the  Government. 

It  should  be  clear  that  a  bankrupt  Treasury  and  an  army  of 
unemployed  are  not  conducive  to  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
dustries or  national  defense.  A  business  is  healthy  only  when 
the  treasury  is  sound,  and  that  is  as  applicable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  it  is  to  any  private  industry. 

When  we  have  developed  such  healthy  indu.strial  condi- 
tion we  can,  without  endangering  the  national  credit,  appro- 
priate such  money  as  is  needed  for  national  defen.se.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  be  in  spasmodic  appropriations,  but  we 
should  instead  gradually  build  up  the  Army,  Navy,  and  land 
fortifications  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
no  matter  what  may  happen. 

It  should  interest  those  who  are  now  frantic  about  rearm- 
ing or  aiming  to  know  that  the  late  Senator  Copeland,  of 
New  York.  Introduced  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  $25,000,000  in  antiaircraft 
guns;  and  it  may  be  of  greater  interest  to  know  that  the 
administration  opposed  this  appropriation.  Congress,  how- 
ever, appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  Army  which  it  did 
not  use.  When  General  Craig  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  hearings,  when  questioned  on  the  hundred  mil- 
lion dollar  appropriation,  he  informed  the  committee  that 
the  President  told  him  not  to  use  it.  This  statement  was  off 
the  record.  Now  the  question  which  arises  in  my  mind  is 
what  became  of  the  $100,000,000  which  was  appropriated  by 
Congress,  and  which  the  Army  did  not  u.se? 

To  those  who  cannot  understand  why  the  Communists  are 
not  prosecuted  and  why  these  alien  gentry  are  allowed  to 
operate  as  a  communistic  party,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  within  the  last  10  days  the  President  entertained 
70  members  of  the  Youth  Congress  at  a  meeting  in  the 
White  House.  They  were  advised  not  to  say  that  they  were 
there.  Some  of  them  were  alleged  Communists  and  ad- 
mittedly fellow  travelers  of  the  Communist  Party.  Is  it  now 
any  wonder  that  we  have  communism  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  F.  B.  I.  are  making  little  attempt  to  apprehend  the 
Communists  cr  deport  those  who  have  no  business  to  remain 
within  the  United  States. 


Republican  Trojan  Horses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  ago  one  of  my 
Michigan  colleagues  IMr.  Engel]  talked  about  the  Michigan 
cherry  problem.    In  depicting  the  sad  plight  of  the  growers 
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he  placed  the  blame  unreservedly  and  entirely  upon  the 
Democratic  administration  and  upon  a  law  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  difficulty. 

Now  comes  my  friend  and  colleague  of  Michigan  [Mr. 
WooDRtxm.  who  makes  a  similar  erroneous  expression  as 
regards  the  trade  agreements.  The  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  EngelI  has  been  completely  re- 
futed and  It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  the 
expressions  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Woodruff  1. 

REPUBLJCAN    TBOJAN    HOBSES 

Opponents  of  the  trade  agreements  continue  their  methods 
of  inflating,  padd  ng.  deceptive  diluting,  blendin?.  deliberate 
omissions  to  make  a  case  against  the  program.  They  even 
take  advantage  of  the  present  war  situation,  when  countries 
art-  struggling  for  their  existence,  to  paint  the  picture  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wood- 
RXTFFl  had  placed  in  the  Record  of  June  10 — the  day  Italy 
declart d  war  on  the  Allies — some  Incomplete  tables  which 
involved  practically  all  the  schemes  of  deception  suggested 
above.  His  was  trtily  a  Trojan  horse  of  deception.  His  main 
scheme  was  a  comparison  of  selected  figures  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  farmers  were  better  off  in  1932,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  depression,  than  in  1939.  I  desire  at  this  point  to  supple- 
ment his  figures  to  Indicate  what  has  happened  to  American 
farmers  during  the  7  years  of  the  New  Deal. 


Farm  CHuh  inromt*  from  markotinjrs 

Avtruj*'    fjiftii    (iruv    fi>r   nil    oiiuiiiixlities,    index 
(IVUf.*  U-I0(1)  

Avcmge  pric«fi  recrivr<i  hy  farmers  (or: 

Wheat  (crnts  jxt  biishfl)    

Corn  (c»-nLs  fwr  hn«h«>i) 

Mrt*f  r»ttU<  ((iolliirs  (wr  Kio  pounds) 

Hd^s  iiliilliirs  pxT  imi  iK>un<ls) _„ 

Butlorfat  'cents  f»'rpnuud; ... 

W(x>l  (cents  per  poiinit) 

f'otton  (wnLs  [HT  [Miiinil) . 

Tobacco  (cMits  pi>r  ixHirvJ* 


1932 


1939 


S4. 682. 000.  000 

r.rii.ooacoo 

U 

93 

38.80 

63.60 

2S.I0 

47. «» 

4.25 

7.08 

i34 

6.23 

17.90 

23.90 

81  «0 

22.30 

5.S2 

8.66 

9.30 

13.60 

In  view  of  his  use  of  the  1932  and  1939  figures.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  American  farmers  just  when  they 
lost  their  foreign  markets  in  agricultural  products.  A  com- 
parison of  agricultural  experts  in  1929  and  1932  gives  the 
following  results: 

Agricultural  exports.  1929 —_-._— $1,693,000,000 

Agricultural  experts.  1932 662.000.000 

Loss   In  agricultural   exports  under  Hawley-SmcxJt 

Act,    annually 1.031,000.000 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woodruff  1  stressed 
the  increase  in  so-called  competitive  agricultural  impwrts 
from  1932.  the  low  year  of  the  Hoover  depres.sion,  to  1939. 
By  abstract  figures  he  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that 
farmers  were  better  off  in  1932  than  in  1939.  The  imports 
of  so-called  competitive  agricultural  products  in  1929,  before 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  aipounted  to  $1,017,000,000,  in  ccm- 
perlson  with  $526,000,000  in  1939,  the  year  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woodruff!  considered  so  bad  for 
American  farmers.  These  figures  indicate  that  American 
farmers  were  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  better  off,  as  far 
as  competitive  agricultural  imports  were  concerned  in  1939 
than  in  1929. 

As  with  other  tables  inserted  in  the  Record  with  the  infer- 
ence that  trade  agreements  are  the  cause  of  increased  im- 
ports, and  at  the  same  time  decreased  exports,  the  import 
table  inserted  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wood- 
RUFTl  included  a  number  of  items,  such  as  wool,  flaxseed, 
and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  the  duty  of  which  have  not  been 
reduced  in  any  trade  agreement.  Iliis  is  a  common  scheme 
of  the  opponents  of  trade  agreements  In  order  to  Incite  the 
farmers  against  the  program.  I  do  not  believe  farmers  are 
going  to  be  that  gullible. 


The  caption,  In  his  table  "Cattle  and  beef."  Inchides  items 
more  than  half  the  value  of  which  represented  no  reduction 
of  duty.  Likew1.se,  more  than  half  of  the  value  figures  of 
imports  of  cheese  represented  types  which  entered  the 
United  States  at  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates  of  duty  so  that  no 
trade  agreement  could  have  encouraged  these  increases. 
There  was  no  general  reduction  of  duty  on  corn,  only  a  pref- 
erential concession  to  Cuba.  The  figures  on  potatoes 
applied  largely  to  a  lower  duty  on  seed  potatoes  made  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  a  great  majority  of  American  farmers. 

These  are  a  few  common  illustrations  of  how  the  oppo- 
nents of  trade  agreements  hope  to  win  over  the  farmer  vote. 
Even  if  the  imports  were  bad  in  themselves,  this  sort  of  in- 
flating, padding,  and  diluting  by  opponents  does  not  make  a 
better  case  for  them  agair\st  trade  agreements.  Farmers 
are  Ijetter  informed  as  to  the  reductions  in  duty  which  have 
been  made  in  trade  agreements.  They  will  not  be  so  easily 
misled.  When  this  table  Is  carefully  examined,  I  think  it 
can  truly  be  said  that  it  is  a  Hawley-Smoot  Trojan  horse, 
which  will  not  take  the  farmers  unaware. 


Lions'  International,  With  Its  140,000  Members, 
Offers  Full  Cooperation  With  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Suppressing  **Fifth  Column"  Activities 


EXTEXSIO.X  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


LETTERS  AND  EDITORI.\LS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  correspond- 
ence and  editorials,  which  are  fully  explanatory: 

Lions  iNTmiNATioNAL. 
Ch'.cago,  June  10.  1940. 
Hon   Jennings  Randolph. 

Representative   in  Congress,  Old  House  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Dear  Sin:  Following  up  my  telephone  conversation  with  ycu  In 
Washington  the  other  day.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  Liens 
International  Is  working  In  direct  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  counteracting  of  'fifth  column" 
activities,  with  particular  reference  to  acts  of  satxDtage  and  other 
subversive  activities. 

We  have  sent  to  the  F  B  I.  a  list  of  our  3.700  citizenship  arid 
patriotism  committees,  which  represents  complete  coverage  of  our 
3.700  Lions  Clube.  For  the  tune  bein^.  the  arrangement  Is  that  we 
will  do  all  of  the  contact  w<vk  with  our  clubs  Along  this  line. 
Melvin  Jcne.s  has  written  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  "fifth 
column."  which  f-.ppeared  in  our  magazine.  The  Lion  We  have  just 
sent  out  a  Sccratic  League  program  entitled  "What  Is  To  Be  Dune 
About  Foreign  Agents?",  and  our  next  mailing  to  our  committie 
chairmen  will  include  a  list  of  all  of  the  field  t  fflces  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
to  which  complaints  and  information  are  to  be  transmitted.  Ycu 
will  receive  a  copy  of  this  mailing  Under  date  of  May  28  we  sent 
a  letter  to  all  our  citizenship  and  patriotism  committee  chairmen 
requesting  their  cooperation  in  this  work. 

When  I  wa.s  in  Washington.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
F  B  I.,  arranged  for  me  to  have  a  conference  with  h:s  assistant. 
Mr  Clegg.  who  received  very  enthusiastically  the  plan  under  which 
Lions  International  is  working  in  cooperating  with  the  Government 
in  this  patriotic  work  Mr  Clegg  made  one  particularly  pertinent 
remark,  and  that  was  that  Just  the  other  day  he  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States  had  140  000 
known  adherents  When  he  found  out  that  our  Lions  International 
haa  140  000  members,  he  .said  he  felt  considerably  relieved,  because 
he  knew  that  the  one  more  than  oCTset  the  other 

Melvin  Jonea  has  asked  me  to  send  you  his  best  wishes  along 
with  my  own.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  see  you  personally  In 
Washington,  but  perhaps  we  can  work  this  out  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  meantime,  11  there  is  anything  further  we  can  send  you 
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on  this  subject,  ple.i.se  let  us  know.    I  will  keep  you  posted  as  to 
further  developments 

Very  sincerely   yours, 

Henrt  Kruegeh. 
~-  Assistant  Treasurer. 

June  12.  1940. 
Mr.  HrNRY  Krt-eger, 

Assw^tant   Treasurer,  Lions  International.  McCormack  Building. 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 
De.\r   Mr    Krceger     I   am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  letter  of 
June  10.  which  has  come  to  my  desk  today. 

I  feel  that  the  patriotic  action  of  Lions  International  is  highly 
commendable  and  deserving  of  congressional  recognlt.on  and  wide- 
spread notice.  I  Bhall.  therefore,  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNcarssioNAi.  Record  our  correspondence  and  include  therewith 
the  two  excellent  edltorial.s  written  by  Melvin  Jones,  secrt-tary 
general,  as  published  in  the  Lions  magazine  of  the  is.sues  of  May 
and  June.  Melvin  is  to  be  highly  congratulated  on  his  forceful 
writing 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Lions  International  since  1924. 
and  increasingly  have  I  valued  my  membership  .n  .such  a  truly 
fine  organization  which  stands  for  the  t>est  principles  of  militant 
Americanism. 

With   kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Faithfully   yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

IFrom    the    Lien    for    May    1940) 

THE   "FIFTH  CXDLtJMN" 

(By  Melvin  Jones) 

It  is  ironic  that  the  term  "fifth  column"  which  was  first  used.  It  is 
said,  by  the  Communists  to  de.^cribe  activities  of  their  opponents. 
has  come  to  designate  the  type  of  activity  typical  not  only  of  Fascist 
and  Nazi  organizations,  but  of  the  very  methods  employed  by  the 
Communist.>  themselves 

The  term  was  apparently  Qrst  used  by  Ccmmunisis  to  designate 
these  people  in  Madrid  during  its  siege  who  were  antagonistic  to  the 
Madrid  regime;  and  active  adherents  of  the  Nationalist  cause.  It 
was  also  reputedly  used  by  the  Nationalist  general  Emilio  Mola  when 
he  was  asked  by  correspondents  which  of  his  loxir  columns  then 
driving  toward  Madrid  would  take  that  city  He  is  quoted  as 
replying.  "The  fifth  column."  "  referring  to  the  people  living  In  the 
city  who  were  Nationalist  sympathizers  and  prepared  to  assist  in 
accompli-shmg  the  suironder  of  the  city  to  the  b:'sieging  forces. 

Notice  that  this  cnginal  "lifth  column"  was  not  neceb.'anly  an 
armed  unit,  yet  eventually  became  a  f>owerful  if  not  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Since  that  occasion  ha.*^  not  the  term  come  to  mean  an  advance 
post,  compofed  of  persons  in  sympathy  with  an  outside  force  and 
working  in  collaboration  with  it? 

Under  this  interpretation  It  can  be  assumed  that  it  was  a  "fifth 
column"  which  .iwaited  and  welcomed  foreign  troops  in  several  of 
the  recent  episodes  throughout  the  viorld.  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  the  "fifth  column"  had  seized  several  important  public 
buildings  before  the  invading  army  had  even  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  which  was  It*  objective. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  view  of  the  aggressive  totalitarian  states 
the  "fifth  column"  has  become  Just  as  essential  a  part  of  their  army 
as  any  of  the  military  units,  and  In  a  sense  has  become  an  active 
pait  of  the  military  arm  in  these  states 

The  principal  function  of  these  advance  units  is  to  rise  at  the 
opportune  moment  and  create  disturbances,  even  to  the  point  of 
armed  rebellion.  Sabotage  dissemination  of  propaganda,  instiga- 
tion to  di.sorder  and  riots,  alienation  of  the  loyalty  of  a  people  from 
Its  duly  elected  government,  even  the  maintenance  of  arms  depots, 
are  within  the  sphere  of  activities  undertaken  by  the  "fifth  columns  ' 
of  communism,  nazi-ism.  and  fascism  In  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

The  purpo.se  of  all  this  subversive  activity  In  countries  with  which 
the  totalitarian  states  are  legally  at  peace  is  quite  simple.  It  is  to 
disrupt  national  unity  Undoubtedly  unity  is  the  first  requisite 
of  safety  in  a  nation  In  our  democracies  we  are  apt  to  forget  this 
Important  fact  and  becau.se  of  our  great  freedom  of  individual 
thought  and  action  we  are  inclined  to  permit  the  spread  of  disunity 
without  paying  it  particular  attention. 

As  we  all  know,  the  club  divided  against  itself  never  was  much 
good  to  anyone,  least  of  all  to  itself.  A  business  without  unity  is 
soon  no  business  at  all  A  nation  without  unity  invites  the  cov- 
etous glance  of  aspiring  world  theorists. 

In  every  one  of  the  countries  of  llonism.  subversive  groups — 
Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Communists — are  organizing  their  "fifth  col- 
umns "  The-e  groups  certainly  do  not  call  themselves  by  any  .such 
self-descriptive  title  as  that  Their  camouflaged  names  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  it  is  their  alms  and  their  actions,  not  their 
names,  we  must  be  most  concerned  with.  Their  actions  are  aimed 
at  creating  disunity  among  us 

Our  mi.ssion  is  first  to  be  aware  of  these  Influences,  and  then  to 
stop  them  by  education  and  by  exposing  them  at  every  opp>ortunlty 
If  we  do  not  do  this  we  are  Inviting  trouble  by  our  apathy  and 
overconfldence       Every    new   organization    that    springs    up    within 
our  range  uf  bctiviiy  should  be  investigated  carefully. 


Our  democratic  unity  Is  our  strength  and  It  must  be  preserved 
Even  the  most  virulent  of  dictators  hesitates  to  plan  depredatl.nns 
against  strongly  united  nations.  It  Is  our  place,  therefore,  as  Lions. 
to  lead  the  way  in  demonstrating  that  democracy  is  our  faith  and 
that  none  of  its  detractors  will  ever  prevail  upon  us  to  embrace  their 
subversive  opinions  and  still  le.«s  countenance  the  "fifth  columns" 
of  aggressive  totalitarian  siatop.  which  lie  in  wait  to  exploit  every 
sign  of  disunion  No  foreign  personage  or  oriianization  must  ever 
be  able  to  say  that  his  "fifth  column"  within  our  borders  is  the' 
column  which  will  accomplish  our  downfall 

Our  faith  in  our  democracy  Is  great.  Let  our  will  to  unity  equal 
our  faith. 

[Prom  the  Lion  for  June  1940] 

THE    "FIFTH    COLUMN" 

(By  Melvin  Jones) 

A  young  American  of  Polish  descent,  the  man  who  broadcast  news 
from  Warsaw  during  the  recent  P-ilisli  campaign  as  warplanes  laid 
desolate  the  city.  adcires.sed  the  Central  Lions  Club  of  Chicago  some 
time  ago  Among  the  most  startling  of  his  revelations  was  the 
exi)osure  of  the  almost  unbelievable  ramifications  of  the  Nazi 
espionage  and  spy  system  One  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  this 
system  was  his  own  case  He  stayed  at  hi.s  Job  of  broadcasting 
until  Warsaw  fell  The  ccnqufrlng  Nazi  ofTorod  him  a  *ob  in  Ber- 
lin He  refused  it  Th'*Ti  liegan  months  of  concentration  camps, 
nerve-wrackmg  spmifre^^dom.  and  official  surveillance  as  he  sought 
to  leave  the  country  Finally,  reaching  Italy,  he  was  able  to  get 
passage  for  his  h(  me  country,  the  United  States 

Care  was  taken  that  only  he  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment should  know  of  his  departure,  for  Nazi  tigents  In  Italy  were 
checking  closely  on  his  movements  Y-.-t  2  hours  alter  he  reached 
New  York  three  Germans  visited  him  in  his  hotel  room,  warned  him 
not  to  speak  of  his  experience  nor  to  make  any  broadcasts,  and 
took  care  to  let  him  know  that  the  addresses  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, still  in  Poland,  were  known  to  them 

His  family  is  now  in  Sweden,  in  comparative  safety,  so  he  is  free 
to  fpeak 

The  Nazi  "fifth  column"  knows  no  boundaries 

Working  e%en  now  in  many  countries,  its  fatal  poison  has  eaten 
Into  the  heart  of  sturdy  nation.s  like  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Holland  and  Belgium  with  such  elTect  that  a  swift 
attack  caused  the  hollow  .Oiells  to  crumble  leaving  millions  of 
people  delen.seless.  at  the  mercy  of  an  Invader  of  appalling 
ruthlessness 

Mieczyslaw  M.  Nowinski.  writing  recently  In  the  American  Mer- 
cury, threw  further  light  on  the  completeness  of  Nazi  infiltration 
into  Poland  before  that  country  fell  The  whereabouts  and  the 
number  cf  Polish  planes  was  known  to  the  enemy  Secret  army- 
transport  schedules,  mobilization,  and  concentration  points,  the 
location  of  munition  dumps,  and  oil  reserves  all  were  accurately 
listed  in  the  Nazi  files 

When  Polish  soldiers  took  over  large  estates  near  the  German 
border  they  found  many  equipped  with  cement  gun  emplacements, 
complete  radio-transmission  stations,  landing  fields  for  airplanes, 
and  reserves  of  gasoline  and  oil  During  the  campaign  numerous 
military  trains,  operating  on  the  most  secret  of  schedules,  were 
blasted  from  the  air  before  they  started,  or  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. 

The  "fifth  column"  was  thorough 

Long  before  totalitarian  war  comes  to  a  country,  the  "fifth  col- 
umn" is  there,  an  army  of  agents,  secret  and  open,  conspirators, 
spies,  provocateuis,  revolutionists,  and  propagandists.  In  our 
country,  even  now  these  methods  are  being  used,  as  the  Dies  com- 
mittee in  the  United  States  has  proved. 

How  do  these  agents  work? 

They  work  through  discontented  minorities,  through  commer- 
cial agenus.  through  individual  business  contacts,  through  wide- 
spread antlcapitallstic  and  antidemocratic  propaganda,  and  through 
corrupt  officials 

The  "fifth  column"  uses  threats  and  vloleiice  to  Induce  com- 
pliance of  individuals  through  terror  It  also  employs  to  the  full 
the  impressiveness  of  the  armed  might  behind  It,  stressing  the 
futility  of  oppo'ition 

It  points  to  the  destruction  and  misery  of  countries  which  resist 
Its  fighting  forces  and  paints  pleasant  pictures  of  the  peaceful 
tranquillity  In  countries  which  submit  to  Its  will  without  a  struggle. 

All  the.se  are  potent  weap>ons  which  It  Is  difficult  for  a  defending 
nation  to  cope  with,  especially  in  peacetime 

As  Lions  we  are  all  Interested  In  doing  what  we  can  to  protect  our 
several  nations'  safety  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  us  to  be  alert  to 
possible  dangers  Authorities  need  and  desire  the  alert  cooperation 
of  the  private  citizen  They  must  have  Information  before  inves- 
tigations can  be  conducted 

A  fine  example  of  sensible  cooperation  that  In  no  way  could  be 
termed  "witch  hunting"  hysteria  occurred  In  Canada  recently  A 
Lion  overhead  a  man  caustically  tell  some  children.  "When  Adolf 
Hitler  comes  over  here  you  won't  act  like  that  "  Although  sur- 
prised, the  Lion  passed  by  and  said  nothing.  A  few  days  later  a 
similar  Incident  occurred,  and  the  Lion  reminded  the  man  that 
Canada  was  at  war  with  Hitler,  and  such  remarks  did  not  seemi 
right.  He  was  told,  "You  won't  be  so  smart  either  when  AdolX 
Hitler  comes  over  here." 
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S<-mcwhat  worried,  the  Lion  related  the  Incident  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who  made  a  quiet  Investigation.  The 
man  was  discovered  to  be  a  Nazi  agent  and  Is  now  interned  tor 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Without  fuss  or  hysteria  and  with  no 
element  of  persecution  in  his  thoughts  or  action,  this  Lion  has  done 
his  country  a  genuine  service. 

The  Lions  are  a  body  of  men  whose  influence  and  example  win 
guide  the  conduct  of  many  others.  Quite  a  number  of  Lions  and 
Ucns  Clubs  have  done  fine  work  in  cooperation  with  such  bodies 
as  the  Dies  r  ^mmlttee  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  United  States.  Now  that  so  many  horrible  examples  of  the 
treachery  of  the  ••flith  '^lumn"  have  been  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  it  Is  well  to  give  serious.  Intelligent  thought  to  our 
countries'  internal  safety 

It  Is  well  to  know  who  are  alien  agents.  Suspicion,  however,  can 
be  a  devilish  poison.  Let  us  keep  tight  rein  on  our  suspicions, 
but  let  us  also,  as  loyal  citizens,  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
dangei  and  emulate  the  Canadian  Uon  who  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  defending  his  country  even  as  he  went  about  his  common 
daily  civilian  tasks  . 

What  use  to  have  a  strong  defensive  army.  navy,  and  air  lorce 
if  the  country  It  Is  protecting  be  crumbling  from  the  honeycombing 
activities  of  a  "fifth  column"?  „  ».     . 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  open,  our  senses  sharp.  Our  Nation  s 
safety  Is  important  to  us.  Isn't  »t? 


now  enjoying  exemption,  which  that  body  has  displayed  for  years. 
Too  many  of  lUs  Members  are  looking  to  November  and  are  afraid 
to  take  any  action  that  would  be  displeasing  to  the  large  el.-mer.t 
of  their  constituents  who  have  escaped  any  payment  of  inconie 
taxes  for  years  and  would   like  to  have   that   immunity  continued 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  make  even  sacrificial  contribu- 
tion If  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation;  but  these  con- 
tributions should  be  distributed  upon  the  principle  that  no  class 
able  to  pay  should  be  freed  from  obligation  to  contribute  some- 
thing .  _      ^ 

It  has  long  since  been  settled  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny.  It  is  equally  true  that  taxation  embodying 
discrimination  is  oppression. 

Patriotism  is  in  the  saddle  In  Congress,  but  demogogy  la  at  the 
stirrup  of  too  many  of  its  Members. 


The  Tax  Problem 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


Dollars  for  Nonsense,  and  Information  for  Misin- 
formation 
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OF 


EDITORLAL    FROM     THE     NASHVILLE     (TENN  )      BANNER 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  foUowing 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Banner  of  June  6: 

[Prom  the  Nashville   (Tenn  )    Banner  of  June  6.   1940| 
sHinKiNc  A  Dirrr 

The  measure  laid  before  Congress  by  the  administration  outlin- 
ing a  plan  for  additional  taxes  wherewith  to  meet  the  necessarily 
and  heavily  enlarged  appropriations  for  national  defense  waa 
somewhat  surprising  In  some  of  Its  provLslons. 

To  begin  with,  the  amount  which  it  is  proposed  to  raLse  an- 
nually over  a  period  of  5  years,  about  $660,000,000.  is  far  less  than 
the  sum  now  called  for  by  the  President  for  that  purpose — about 
$5,000,000,000.  The  $3.000. 000. 000  of  additional  tax  revenue  now 
planned  would  be  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  U  already 
proposed,  and  to  a  single  Congress,  and  undoubtedly  present 
appropriations  are  but  a  part,  and  probably  a  small  one.  of  what 
will  be  called  for  In  the  next  year  or  two.  It  would  be  far 
better  If  the  sum  to  be  annually  raised  by  Uxes  was  made  really 
sufficient,  and  that  a  genuine,  rather  than  fictitious,  pay-as-you-go 
policy  shculd  l>e  instituted. 

The  American  people  know  that  they  must  pay.  and  pay  heavily, 
to  make  the  defenses  of  the  Nation  prompt,  certain,  and  adequate, 
and  Congress  would  do  well  to  take  the  people  Into  Its  confidence 
and  let  them  know  the  exact  situation. 

The  disappointing  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  to  raise  additional 
revenue  is  that  It  merely  calls  upor  those  who  are  now  paying  taxes 
to  pay  more  and  does  not  call  upon  classes  who  are  now  exempt 
from  taxation  to  pay  anything      This  Is  manifestly  not  Just. 

When  It  comes  to  Income  taxes,  tt  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  2.000.000  people  whose  Incomes  are  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an- 
nually. They  are  not  paying  a  cv nt  o"  Income  taxes  under  the 
present  law.  nor  would  they  pay  a  thin  dime  under  the  pl«\n  that 
has  been  laid  before  Congress. 

The  sound  principle  to  apply  is  that  payment  should  be  made 
according  to  ability  to  pay.  The  citizen  whose  Income  is  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  Is  not  .n  a  position  to  pay  anything,  but  those 
whose  Incomes  range  from.  say.  $1,000  to  aboui  $2,000.  assuredly 
should  pay  something  It  is  not  Just  to  the  great  Ijody  of  citizens 
that  so  great  an  element  of  the  population  should  be  relieved 
from  any  direct  Income  contribution  toward  the  vast  stuns  neces- 
sary for  national  defense. 

Congress  Is  maJOng  the  plea  that  It  has  not  time  to  revise  the 
tax  »3retem  and  must  hurry  home.  It  Is  true  that  the  inequalities 
and  crudities  in  the  tax  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  cannot  he 
soundlv  revtsed  in  a  few  weeks;  but  it  would  take  Congress  no 
more  time  to  enact  a  Just  income-tax  law  than  to  pass  the  partial 
and  unjust  one  now  proposed. 

But  Congress  is  still  manifesting  the  hesitancy  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive, sound  income-tax  law.  embracmg  the  vast  multitude 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF    ARKANS.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 
Mr.  KITCHENS.     Mr   Speaker,  on  June  11  I  noticed  two 
related  articles — cne  appearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
RESsiONAL  Record,  page  3678.  as  an  extension  of  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Hon.  Roy  Woodruff,  and  an- 
other on  page  2  of  the  Wa^ihington  Pest  for  June  11.    Prom  the 
latter  article  I  see  that  between  January  1  and  May  30.  a  mat- 
ter of  only  5  months,  the  Republican  National  Committee 
spent  for  propaganda  $1,145,995:  in  the  former  article  1  see 
some  more  of  the  usual  dribble  of  misleading  statistics  de- 
signed to  prove  that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been 
harmful  to  agriculture  and  that  farmers  were  better  off  in  1932 
than  in  1939      I  justly  presume  some  of  the  money  reported 
as  spent  by  the  Republicain  National  Committee  was  used 
to  collect  these  data.    If  I  were  spending  that  much  money. 
I   would  make   sure   of   getting   the   whole  story.     I   woiild 
want  all  the  facts  and  finally  I  would  want  comparable  sta- 
tistics so  the   people  could  reach   a   fair   and  honest   con- 
1   elusion  and  bo  not  misled  or  deluded. 

I  In  the  first  place,  although  it  is  true  that  the  value  of  total 
I  agricultural  exports  was  $662,300,000  in  1932  and  $655,600.- 
000  in  1939.  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff) jxiints  out.  this  1-year  comparison  does  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  1939  agricultural  ex- 
ports nor  what  had  happened  in  prior  years.  In  1936.  for 
example,  our  agricultural  exports  were  $709,500,000;  in  1937. 
$797,500,000:  in  1938.  $827.500.000 — or  an  average  for  the  4 
years.  1936-39.  under  the  trade-agreements  program  of  $747.- 
500.000.  which  is  substantially  over  the  1932  figure,  even 
including  the  war-depressed  exports  in  1939. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  WooDRurrl  next 
claims  that  •competitive"  agricultural  imports  of  $296,000,- 
000  in  1932  and  of  $526,000,000  in  1939  meant  a  loss  to  the 
farmer  of  $230,000,000  By  the  same  token  the  fall  in  these 
imports  from  $1,017,000,000  in  1929  meant  a  gain  of  $721,- 
000,000  by  1932.  Any  such  claim  as  this  is.  of  course,  pure 
folly  In  1929  th-^  farmer  received  $11,221  000.000:  in  1932. 
$4,682,000,000:  and  in  1939,  $7,711,000.000— the  farmer  lost 
from  1929  to  1932  and  he  has  gained  since  1932. 

In  his  final  table  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Woodruff]  shows  the  o.uantity  of  imports  in  1932  and  in 
1939  of  certain  agricultural  products.  Again  it  might  be 
asked  where  is  the  harm  to  the  farmers  because  of  these 
imports — in  1932  he  received  an  income  of  $4,682,000,000  and 
in  1939.  $7,711,000,000.  excluding  Government  payments.  I 
am  sure  the  farmer  is  interested  to  find  out — as  if  he  didn't 
know  it  already — that  prices  received  by  farmers  were  43 
jjercent  higher  in  1939  than  in  1932  and  that  they  averaged 
63  percent  higher  during  1936-39  than  in  1932. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spending  of  $220,000  per  month  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  for  statistical  political  prop- 
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aganda  seems  to  be  a  pure  waste  of  money.  The  spending 
of  twice  the  amount  per  month  will  not  change  facts  nor  vary 
truth. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  well-considered  editorial  of  April  30. 
1940.  on  the  Hull  trade  treaties  by  the  Times,  an  unselfish 
and  well-known  Republican  paper  of  Watertown.  N.  Y.  That 
editorial  c'omolishes  and  should  annihilate  forevpr  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  fine  trade-treaty  work  of  Secretary  Hu'.l. 

I  Prom  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  April  30.  1940] 

THE    REPL-BLICAN    PARTY    AND    THE    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Let  US  hope  that  the  Republican  Party  will  not  advance  too  far 
With  any  convention  pr(>posal  to  repeal  the  reciprocal-trade  at'tee- 
ments  or  demand  that  they  be  subject  to  Senate  ratiflraiion  The 
recent  debate  in  Congress  and  the  reaction  which  f^llowod 
throughout  the  country  demonstrated  that  the  Republican  position 
Is  as  unsound  ns  it  Is  unpopular  with  the  pecpk-  It  l.s  .'iaid  that 
90  Jjercent  of  the  press  of  the  country  favored  Mr  Hull's  trade 
agreements  It  was  regrettable  indeed  that  Republican  leader- 
ship fought  The  extension  of  the  aereements  and  particularly  re- 
grettable that  it  soupht  to  subject  the  a«?reements  to  Senate 
rat  flcation  The  latter  proposal  was  especially  short-sighted  If 
we  had  a  plan  of  Senate  ratification  it  would  mean  simply  a  return 
to  the  old  logrolling,  special-interest  days,  and  the  public  Is 
against   this 

There  are  those  in  the  forefront  of  Republican  leadership  who  are 
smart  enough  to  handle  th:s  matter  without  subjecting  tlie  party  to 
handicap  and  attack  by  reason  of  such  a  shortsighted  position. 
Let  the  Republican  leaders  who  are  now  discussing  the  party  plat- 
form study  public  opinion  carefully  throughout  the  country.  Let 
there  be  a  thorough  analysis  of  just  what  the  Judgment  of  the 
people  IS  on  this  subject  Mr  Hull  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
would  have  ♦he  Jump  on  us  frc^m  scratch  if  we  went  into  contention 
and  attacked  the  re<:iprocal-trade  program. 

The  Republcans  were  the  originators  of  this  proeram  The  pro- 
posed policy  dates  back  more  than  25  years  President  Taft  was 
first  to  put  through  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  It  was  Repub- 
lican policy  for  years,  and  some  of  the  Democratic  leaders  new  in 
Congres.^  who  arc  the  strongest  for  trade  atjreements  were  fight- 
ing the  Republicans  bitterly  on  the  issue  many  years  ago. 

We  are  no  longer  the  isolated  people  we  once  were       We  talk  about 
International    ffo*xl    will    and    friendly    relationship    alter    this    war 
It  cannot  come  if  we  are  going  to  be  simply  narrow  Yankee  traders 
who  put  up  tariff  twirrlers  against  those  whom  we  naturally  would 
seek  to  help  for  mutual  welfare. 


My  Criticism  of  the  Revenue  Bill  for  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenue  bill  of 
1940  that  pa.^oed  the  House  of  Representatives  Tu&sday.  June 
11.  established  a  record  for  the  brief  time  required  for  its 
passage.  The  brrvity  of  time  for  its  consideration  was  quite 
conspicuovxs,  both  before  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  on  the  committee  that 
had  this  mea.sure  under  consideration,  I  can  speak  more  fully 
with  reference  to  the  latter. 

We  were  told  Monday  evening  about  5  o'clock  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hcu.<^e  that  committee  prints  of  the  bill  were  just  then 
available  and.  cf,  course,  we  immediately  started  our  study 
of  the  bill  in  preparation  for  its  discussion  Tuesday.  We 
were  told  al.-^o  that  there  would  t>e  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
rule  and  6  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill  itself — all  of 
which  would  be  had  on  Tuesday  and  that  the  bill  itself  would 
be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  House  before  adjournment  Tuesday 
evening.  The  rule  was  a  closed  rule,  more  so  tht'n  almost  any 
rule  that  has  come  before  the  House  throughout  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  For  example,  the  rule  provided  that  "no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means."  and  also  "amendments  offered  by  the  direction 
Of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 


section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate,  but 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  .subject  to  amendment." 

In  other  words,  we  were  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  administration-controlled  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  situation  is  of  particular  importance  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill  itself. 

The  revenue  bill  provides  for  the  rai.sinp;  of  an  estimated 
additional  revenue  in  the  sum  of  $1,004,000,000  per  year  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  On  tha*  point  there  was  very  little  dis- 
agreement in  the  entire  House  of  Representatives.  But  the 
bill  contained  also  a  provision  to  increase  the  national  in- 
debtedness by  S4.000.000  GOO  above  the  present  limit  of  $45.- 
000.000.000.  It  was  provided  furthermore  that  revenues  de- 
rived from  obligations  issued  from  this  authorization  shall  be 
available  to  meet  any  expenditures  made  after  June  30.  1940, 
for  the  national  defense  or  to  reimburse  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  therefor.  This  provision  appears  innocent 
enough  until  its  real  meaning  is  determined.  The  real  issue 
so  cleverly  concealed  in  the  bill  is  that  all  national  defense 
exF>enditurcs  shall  come  out  of  either  the  inrrea.sed  revenue 
from  taxation  or  out  of  the  $4,000,000,000  increa.se  in  our 
national  indcbtednei-s  thereby  relieving  the  Budjjet  for  Federal 
spending  in  every  otlur  department  of  government  of  even 
the  slightest  responsibility  for  the  regular  and  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense.  In  other  words,  under  the 
guise  of  providing  for  the  national  defen.sc.  the  present  na- 
tional administration  has  slipped  out  from  under  the  neces- 
sity of  providing;  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  national 
defense  out  of  revenues  heretofore  chargeable  with  that  re- 
sponsibility and  the  wild  nondefense  spending  can  now  pro- 
ceed without  incurring  such  deficits  as  have  accumulated  in 
recent  years.  This  is  important  to  the  sp>enders  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  $45,000,000,000  debt 
limit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers would  have  required  that  both  the  $4,000,000,000 
increase  in  our  national  debt  and  the  $1,004,000,000  per 
annum  additional  revenue  should  have  been  restricted  to 
those  extraordinary  expenditures  for  national  defense  above 
and  beyond  the  amounts  heretofore  allotted  to  national  de- 
fense from  revenues  other  than  those  provided  in  this  bill. 
II  this  bill  had  so  provided,  it  would  then  have  been  necessary 
for  this  administration  to  curtail  its  extravagant  expendi- 
tures in  other  fields  and  I  am  sure  that  that  curtailment  in 
such  expenditures  is  more  important  today  than  any  other 
problem  facing  our  Nation  in  the  building  up  of  our  national 
defenses.  I  am  sure  also  that  pubhc  opinion  would  have 
heartily  endorsed  such  curtailment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's orgy  of  spending.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  restriction 
would  have  curtailed  expenditures  for  nondefense  purposes 
by  nearly  $2,000,000,000  per  year,  and  inasmuch  as  that 
would  have  been  a  painful  restriction  for  the  spenders,  the 
opportunity  to  sidestep  this  lesponsibility  under  the  guise  of 
national  defense  and  by  means  of  clever  manipulation  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  was 
too  great  to  cxp>ect  the  present  national  administration  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  American  public.  While  I  marvel  at 
the  consistency  of  the  present  national  admmistration  in 
thus  cleverly  achieving  its  goal  of  increased  profligate  spend- 
ing. I  strongly  condemn  them  not  only  for  doing  this  under 
the  guise  of  national  defense  but  also  for  even  desiring  to 
continue  their  wild  nondefense  spending  orgy  in  the  face 
ol  our  speeding  to  fiscal  disaster. 

I  voted  for  the  revenue  bill  notwithstanding  these  serious 
objections  because  I  did  not  wish  to  impede  the  imperative 
augmentation  of  our  national  defenses.  The  fact  that  the 
augmentation  of  our  national  defenses  is  so  imperative  en- 
abled the  present  national  administration  to  force  this  bill 
to  passage,  including  as  it  does  an  increase  of  funds  made 
available  for  nondefense  spending  in  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000  per  annum. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  such  continued  wild  non- 
defense  spending  by  the  present  national  administration  will 
be  vigorously  condemned  by  the  American  pubhc  when  the 
foregoing  facts  become  known  to  them. 
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Prophecy  and  Realism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


TWO  EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  is  a  plea  for  sane  contemplation  of  our  present  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  wars  now  raging  and  for  a  realistic 
view  toward  the  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June   11,   1940] 

PROPHECY? 

"Fenced  by  your  careful  fathers,  ringed  by  your  leaden  eeas. 
Long  did  ye  wake  In  quiet  and  long  lie  down  at  your  ease  •  • 
But  ye  say    'It  wUl   mar  our  comfort.'     Ye  say.  •will   mlnish  our 

trade  ' 
Do  ve  wait  for  the  spattered  shrapnel  ere  ye  learn  how  a  g\m  Is 

laid? 
For   the   low  red  glare  to  the  southward   when  the  raided   coast 

towns  burn? 
(Light  ye  shall  have  on  that  lesson,  but  little  time  to  learn.)" 

This  was  not  written  5  years  ago.  or  5  months  ago.  but  In  1902, 
by  an  Englishman  who  more  than  any  other  typified  the  old 
England  which  is  perhaps,  although  we  hope  not.  gone  forever. 

The  Einplre  honored  him.  but  did  not  listen  to  him,  and  his 
words  were  embalmed  In  antholoples. 

It  may  be  t<x)  late  for  England  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.'    But  is  It  too  late  for  us? 

Not  only  have  »e  our  own  wide  coa«t8  and  borders  and  rich,  far- 
flung  territories  to  protect,  but  the  President  has  given  ?.  blank 
check  to  Canada,  stating  that  we  will  defend  It  from  Invasion,  and 
has  reaffirmed  in  addition  our  guardianship  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  some  26.000  miles  of  South  American  coast  line.  A 
large  order.  If  we  are  put  to  the  test,  it  will  take  more  than  our 
own  "leaden  seas,"  and  our  warships  that  sail  them,  to  bulwark 
us  It  will  take  guns  and  planes  and  sweat  and  blood.  In  short, 
this  a  plea  for  realism. 

Full-page  newspaper  advertisementa  appearing  In  many  cities 
yesterday  blazoned  the  line  Stop  Hitler  Now."  They  were  signed 
by  the  "Committee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,"  presi- 
dent of  which  is  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia.  Kans  .  great 
editor  and  great  citizen. 

The  appeal,  like  the  prohibition  experiment,  was  "noble  in  pur- 
pose." Otherwise  It  was  not  so  good.  The  committee,  for  whose 
personnel  and  high  purjxjse  we  have  the  greatest  respect,  might 
better  be  called  the  "committee  to  get  America  Into  the  war  by 
the  back  door." 

Some  Americans  with  every  right  tn  an  opinion  honestly  believe 
that  we  should  new  be  in  the  war  in  Europe.  This  Is  not  to  debate 
that  point.  It  Is  rather  a  plea  for  realism  instead  of  emotion,  and 
for  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  armed  democracies  of 
Europe  combined  have  not  been  able  to  stop  Hitlers  mechanized 
military  might  even  with  equipment  10  years  ahead  of  anjrthing 
we  pcesess  In  quantity.  "Stop  Hitler  Now" — what  with?  Our  bare 
hands  and  the  bared  breasts  of  our  youth? 

Though  the  fact  Is  not  yet  generally  realized.  Hitler  has  already 
determined  the  broad  lines  of  our  national  life  for  at  least  another 
generation.  Even  with  an  ocean  Intervening.  European  totali- 
tarianism has  made  obsolete  our  American  way  of  life,  temporarily 
at  least;  permanently,  unless  we  modernize  our  thinking  and  ovir 
national  planning  Our  country  at  present  is  not.  as  Mr  White's 
committee  states^  'still  the  most  powerftil  nation  on  earth."  To 
continue  to  think  In  terms  which  ignore  the  realities  Is  to  invite 
the  disaster  which  has  befallen  European  democracy. 

We  do  not  agree,  but  we  respect  the  right  of  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  be  fighting  with  the  European  democ- 
racies today.  Time  may  alter  the  situation,  but  today  It  seenvs 
inescapable  that  the  surest  way  to  help  our  friends  in  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  is  first  to  demonstrate  to  the  dictators  that  we 
can  help  ourselves.  Our  present  Job  Is  production  for  war.  not 
participation  In  It.  We  must  neither  meddle  nor  muddle.  Safety 
for,  and  service  to.  democracy,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 

Mobilization  of  our  national  resources,  our  genius  for  mass  pro- 
dXKtion,  and  our  manpower,  to  insure  a  safe  haven  for  democracy 
In  America,  will  be  the  surest  means  of  guaranteeing  its  ultimate 
revival  in  Europe. 


Our  immedia^^e  task  Is  to  show  that  our  democracy  can  profit  by 
the  mistakes  of  others,  and  that  the  fire  of  liberty  will  be  kept 
burning  here  Our  job  today  is  not  to  step  Hitler.  Our  Jcb  Is  to 
start  thmking.  Thinking  in  terms  of  service  to  our  country  rather 
than  service  from  It.  Thinking  In  terms  of  defense  and  self-protec- 
tion rather  than  of  comfort  and  personal  privilege;  thinking  in  terms 
of  increased  production  rather  than  decreased  working  hours; 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  sacrifices  that  democracy  Is  worth  in 
dollars  of  capital  and  man-hours  of  labor:  thinking  of  two  related 
sentences  tn  Premier  Reynauds  remarkable  Interview  yesterday 
with  V/iiliam  Philip  Sims  in  which  he  said:  "In  recent  years, 
especially.  France  has  tended  to  speed  social  advances  to  the 
neglect  of  her  national  defenses."  And.  "the  spirit  which  makes 
a  people  seek  tocial  progre&s  in  times  of  peace,  also  makes  cru- 
saders of  them  and  their  soldiers  In  times  like  these." 

Let's  have  a  truce  on  bluff  and  bluster.  Let's  avoid  being  edgeM, 
via  the  back  door.  Into  any  fight  until.  If  we  ever  must  go  in. 
we  will  be  prepared  to  finish  It. 

And  the  foregoing  expresses  our  sentiments  about  the  belliger- 
ent tone  that  characterized  the  Presidents  address  last  night  at 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Th:s  Is  no  time  to  be  talking  loudly  while  carrying  a  feather 
duster. 

Then  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  appears  the  following  supple- 
mentary editorial: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  12,  1940] 

SADDLES    AND    BRIDLES 

Following  up  our  remarks  of  yesterday — about  how  Ulklng 
loudly  while  carrying  a  feather  duster  Is  hardly  prudent  In  these 
tough  times — we  ob.serve  that  our  so-called  first  Army  of  100.000 
men  will  go  through  maneuvers  this  summer  without  a  single 
combat  plane,  with  only  a  handful  of  worn-out  tanks 

For  further  comment  we  yield  the  floor  to  Representative  Ross 
Collins  (Democrat.  Miss  )  who  for  the  last  dozen  years  has  prob- 
ably devoted  mere  time  and  intellieent  attention  to  Army  appro- 
priations than  any  other  Member  of  Congress: 

"Goodness  knows  what  we  can  do  with  World  War  left-overs  In 
a  war  like  the  one  now  going  on  In  Europe  The  $200  000.000  worth 
of  saddles  and  bridles  that  the  War  Department  had  left  over  are 
still  In  cur  midst  and  can  only  be  used  in  a  wild  West  show  or 
a  Fort  Myer  s<.>ciety  circus — not  in  a  modern  war.      •      •      • 

"All  that  could  be  done  with  large  numbers  of  mobilized  nien 
(at  this  timet  would  be  to  arm  a  few  of  them  with  out-of-date 
rifles.  And.  strange  it  it  may  seem  to  aging  generals,  the  war  going 
on  m  Europe  has  not  been  a  rifle  war 

"The  cream  of  the  crop  of  manpower  would  be  called  up  and 
enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  and  they  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  go  into  battle  equipped  the  worst.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  there  exists  a  distinct  lack  of  modern  tanks, 
combat  cars,  and  modern  mechanized  weapons. 

"And  after  the  flower  of  our  youth  had  laid  down  their  lives,  and 
If  the  war  lasted  long  enough,  we  might  ultimately  get  around  to 
equipping  our  armed  forces  with  something  like  what  a  sensible 
bandit  would  use  to  rob  a  fllllng  station.     •      •      • 

"I  think  very  little  ol  an  army  implemented  with  rifles,  no 
matter  how  well  its  blue  luiiforms  fit  and  no  matter  how  well  it 
can  execute  the  ceremonies  of  the  parade  ground.  Ziegfeld  could 
have  taught  an  army  like  that  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
Armv  officer,  fur  lie  knew  more  about  it. 

"Further,  I  .can't  imagine  anything  more  tragic  than  nicely 
trained  marching  men  in  front  of  machine-gun  fire,  much  less  60- 
ton  armored  tanks,  flame-thrcwlng  land  battleships,  and  divuig 
airplanes. 

•China.  Poland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium  were 
some  of  the  nations  that  prepared  for  war  according  to  the  obso- 
lete 1914  plans  ' 


The  Roosevelt  "One-Horse"  Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Roosevelt 
came  before  Congress  on  May  16  with  his  first  emergency-de- 
fense message,  he  assured  this  body  and  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  comprised  his  radio  audience  that  where  national 
defense  is  concerned,  he  and  the  Congress  would  work  as  a 
team.  The  stark  crisis  in  international  affairs,  and  the  grave 
hazards  to  American  security  which  the  President  emphasized 
on  that  occasion  have  become  steadily  darker  and  more  grave. 
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But  despite  the  fact,  administration  forces  have  driven  for 
early  adjournment  cf  Congress.  The  date  now  fixed  at  which 
the  admimstration  will  try  to  force  adjournment  is  set  at 
June  22. 

When  the  President  specifically  promised  teamwork,  we  all 
took  the  statement  at  face  value.  We  naturally  assumed  that 
teamwork  was  to  mean  renouncement  cf  politics  and  personal 
interests  during  a  period  of  real,  earnest  cooperation  all  the 
way  round.  In  view  of  developments,  however,  there  must 
b*-'  a  different  definition  cf  teamwork  at  the  White  House. 

Teamwork,  administration  model,  seems  to  place  the  peo- 
ples' Representatives  in  Congress  somewhere  below  the  status 
of  water  boy.  Congress  is  supposed  to  appropriate  billions  of 
additional  defense  funds.  It  Is  supposed  to  find  the  meaiis  of 
raising  vast  new  revenues.  And  it  is  expected  to  do  these 
things  at  a  nod  from  the  President,  without  thought  or  study. 
And  then,  when  it  has  rubt>er- stamped  a  slap-da.sh  program, 
throv^Ti  together  overnight  by  the  Executive,  it  is  supposed 
further  to  abdicate  its  responsibilities  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, delegate  its  constitutional  duties  and  authorities  in  blank 
to  the  President,  and  go  to  the  bench  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency. 

That  simply  is  not  the  American  idea  of  teamwork,  even 
after  the  large  doses  we  have  had  of  it  for  more  than  7  years. 
And  the  few  .sampl  s  we  have  had  of  the  results  of  such  team- 
work to  date  in  this  emert^ency  are  alarming  the  people  to 
the  point  of  demanding  that  there  be  no  adjournment  of 
Congress  now 

Since  his  May  16  message,  the  President  has  already  asked 
for  additional  money  on  two  occasions.  It  was  pointed  cut 
at  the  time  of  that  message  that  his  first  request  was  nardly 
sufficient  to  begin  the  defense  program  he  vaguely  outlined. 
It  can  be  pointed  out  now  that  he  still  has  no  more  than  made 
a  beginning  toward  fulfilling  our  needs. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  certainly  has  no  cause  to 
fear  Congress,  or  the  people.  We  are  certainly  as  anxious  as 
ho  to  make  our  defenses  invulnerable,  and  we  arc  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  for  them  no  matter  what  the  cost.  But  the 
people  want  to  know,  and  they  have  the  right  to  know,  that 
the  money  is  earmarked  for  specific  purjxises.  and  that  it  is 
actually  buying  full  value  in  .security.  With  no  reflection  on 
the  administration  whatsoever,  the  people  can  have  this  in- 
formation and  assurance  cnly  with  Congre.ss  on  the  job. 
The  President  s  reference  to  a  prolonged  session  of  Congress 
as  nothing  more  than  an  extended  opportunity  for  Members 
to  make  political  speeches  is  not  only  politics  in  the  Roose- 
velt manner,  but  it  is  grossly  inaccurate  and  unfair,  and  a 
reflection  upon  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  people's 
Representatives. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
assume  responsibilities  fully  as  important  as  these  placed 
upon  the  President.  The  people  not  only  have  the  right  to 
expect  their  repr^'sentatives  to  remain  on  the  job.  but  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  cf  Congress  to  discharge  these  responsi- 
bilities. It  should  be  remembered  that  Congress  is  still  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Government,  accountable  not  to 
the  President,  but  to  the  people. 

The  American  people  are  solidly  united  in  the  desire  to 
render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Allies,  short  of  send- 
ing armed  forces  into  the  war.  But  this  fact  alone  should 
not  lead  the  administration  to  ask  this  country  to  accept  the 
Presidents  course  blindly,  without  question  or  examination. 
The  people  should  be  shown  clearly  the  course  the  President 
is  charting.  Tliey  should  understand  the  devices  by  which  he 
is  acting  along  this  course.  And  above  all,  they  should  fully 
realize  the  inevitable  consequences  to  which  this  course  is 
leading  us.  Here  again  is  a  job  for  Congress,  and  to  evade 
it   is  further  to  abdicate  responsibilities  to  the  country. 

The  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  administration 
has  already  taken  acts  of  actual  hostility,  such  as  the 
trade-in  method  of  sending  planes  to  the  Allies.  By  this 
simple  device  of  ostensibly  turning  over  surplus  supplies,  or 


outmoded  equipment  to  manufacturers  for  credits  on  future 
orders  of  new  armaments,  the  Government  appears  to  avoid 
direct  sales  to  the  Allies,  which  is  admittedly  an  act  of  war 
The  people  will  realize  that  the  trade-in  system  is  the  sheerest 
kind  of  subterfuge  when  they  stop  to  think  that  the  purpose 
is  not  at  all  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  country,  also,  that 
the  administration  deliberately  moved  to  keep  early  informa- 
tion of  the  trade-in  system  from  the  people  by  forcing  an 
extraordinary  3-day  recess  of  the  Senate  exactly  at  the  time 
when  the  plan  was  ready  for  adoption.  Thus  the  plan  was 
rushed  into  operation  without  study  and  approval  of  Congress, 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  alone  has  the  authority  under 
our  Constitution  to  authorize  hostile  action  against  another 
nation. 

Even  with  Congress  in  session,  therefore,  the  Executive  has 
committed  us  to  a  definite  course  of  hostility  without  con- 
sulting the  people's  representatives.  If  this  happens  now. 
the  people  .should  properly  wonder  what  might  follow  if  Con- 
gress is  sent  to  the  side  lines  with  no  possible  check  at  any 
point  upon  the  administration. 

There  is  definitely  a  right,  honest,  American  way  of  com- 
mitting hostile  acts,  as  opposed  to  the  evasions  and  deceptions 
of  undeclared  warfare  as  the  totalitarian  nations  wage  It. 
If  we  are  to  go  into  an  actual  slate  of  hostility  in  our  sup- 
port of  the  Allies,  the  people  will  prefer  that  we  do  it  at 
least  in  the  American  manner  rather  than  to  adopt  the  de- 
vious practices  of  the  very  dictators  against  whom  we  are 
pitting  ourselves.  We  should  certainly  avoid  the  patent  sub- 
terfuge of  the  trade-in  plan,  by  which  we  can  hope  to  fool 
nobody  but  ourselves  for  a  short  time.  If  we  want  to  violate 
international  law  by  selling  war  supplies  to  the  Allies,  let  us 
at  least  do  it  frankly  and  directly. 

The  American  people  deserve  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
account  of  developments  in  this  serious  crisis.  They  deserve 
to  know  exactly  what  course  we  shall  pursue,  and  exactly 
where  that  course  will  lead  us,  so  that  they  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  inentable  consequences.  Again,  the  only  as- 
surance that  the  people  will  have  full  access  to  this  infor- 
mation is  that  their  icpresentativcs  stay  on  the  job.  The  only 
assurance  that  the  national  will  may  be  obeyed  is  that  Con- 
gress remain  ready  to  express  it  as  our  course  develops. 

If  what  we  have  seen  to  date  is  the  administration's  idea 
of  teamwork,  the  people  must  insist  that  Congress  stay  on 
the  field  through  the  emergency.  This  certainly  is  no  time 
for  half  of  the  team  to  be  sitting  on  the  bench. 


An  Appeal  to  Secretary  Wallace  in  Behalf  of 

Sugarcane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF   LOL'I.«;i.A.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


LETTER  OF  HON    A    LEONARD  ALLEN.  OP  LOUISIANA,  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  worked  in 
close  harmony  with  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  I 
have  constantly  sought  to  help  them.  I  have  supported  them 
fully  in  all  matters  of  sugar  legislation  and  I  have  many  let- 
ters from  them  expressing  appreciation  of  my  services  and 
cooperation.  Although  the  President  blocked  our  eCforts  to 
secure  a  larger  sugar  quota,  I  feel  that  every  acre  in  cane 
should  be  carefully  harvested  in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, and  I  am,  therefore,  making  another  appeal  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  stop 
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plowing  up  cane.    I  attach  hereto  a  copy  ot  my  appeal  to 

Secretary  Wallace: 

Jt:nz  11,  1940. 

Hon.  HrmiT  A.  Wallact. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Uh  Secbttaht  In  the  midst  of  ovir  national-defense 
plans  I  again  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  question  of 
the  sujfar  situation.  All  nations  are  necessarUy  having  to  give 
attenUon  to  supplies  of  food.  The  European  nations  at  this  lime 
are  carefully  rationing  food  for  their  armies  and  for  their  civilian 
populations. 

Mr  Secretary.  I  pray  that  we  may  not  become  Involved  In  the 
war.  but  the  spirit  of  America  today  Is  to  be  fully  prepared  in  all 
of  the  essentials  of  war.  I  know  that  you  are  a  part  of  that 
spirit  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  your  desire  that  agrlcultvire  shall 
contribute  Its  part  in  our  defense  plans. 

In  Louisiana  today  we  have  a  growing  crop  of  sugarcane  which 
was  planted  in  the  best  of  faith  last  fall  when  quota  restrictions 
were  suspended  by  the  President.  Under  regvilatlons  which  you 
have  issued.  I  am  Informed  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  plow  up 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  growing  crop  on  which  all  of  the 
ezpeiues  of  planting  and  cultivation  have  already  been  incurred. 
I  have  never  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  destroy  any  foodstuff  which 
bad  been  produced.  But  it  is  certainly  most  unwise  during  this 
emergency  to  do  that.  A  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  plowed 
up.  but  let  us  save  the  balance 

I  am  Informed  that  the  freezes  which  occurred  In  January  and 
February  seriously  affected  the  crop  in  Louisiana  and  that  the 
yield  per  acre  will  be  lower  than  It  has  been  in  some  years  past. 
It  was  first  estimated  that  as  much  as  50.000  acres  would  have  to  be 
plowed  up  as  a  result  of  yotu-  regrulatlcn.  but  In  view  of  the  freeze 
damage  the  actual  destruction  of  sound  growing  cane  will  probably 
be  between  30.0U0  and  40.000  acres.  I  am  Informed.  Assuming  that 
the  yield  will  be  l',  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  this  will  amount  to 
destruction  of  45.000  to  60.000  tons  of  food,  on  which  all  farming 
expenditures  have  been  made  except  harvesting  As  the  United 
States  consumes  something  over  500.000  tons  of  sugar  each  month, 
this  may  seem  a  very  small  amount,  and  yet  it  would  become  very 
important  if  war  should  come.  Seventy  percent  of  our  sugar  is 
brought  from  Islands  separated  from  the  mainland.  Hawaii  con- 
tributes 938.000  tons  and  is  2.408  miles  from  the  nearest  port; 
Puerto  Rico  contributes  798.000  tons  and  is  1.112  miles  from  the 
nearest  port;  the  Philippine  Islands  contribute  980  000  tons  and 
are  7.164  miles  from  the  nearest  port.  We  hope.  Mr  Secretary,  that 
our  commercial  lanes  to  these  Islands  will  always  remain  open,  but 
It  Is  certainly  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  sugar  which 
we  have  been  receiving  from  these  islands  might  be  suddenly  cut 
off  in  the  event  of  war.  Certainly  our  chances  of  receiving  that 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  greatly  lessened  Even  today 
we  are  voting  a  tax  bill  of  billions  of  dollars  for  national  dpfen.«-e, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  to  guard  apalnst  every  pxjsslbllity 
of  a  food  shortage.  Even  though  40.000  to  60.000  tons  of  siigar  would 
last  the  United  States  only  3  or  4  days,  it  is  Just  that  much  pre- 
paredness against  a  sugar  shortage.  Of  course.  I  would  like  to  see 
tiie  quota  removed  entirely,  but  the  thing  that  I  am  asking  for  in 
this  message  Is  the  right  to  t>e  given  to  the  sugarcane  growers  of 
Louisiana  to  harvest  a  growing  crop. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  interpret  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  you  have 
broad  discretionary  powers  which  permit  you  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  acres  which  will  be  required  to  produce  in  any  area  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  and  to  provide  a  normal  carry-over  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  law  permits  you  to  allow  all  of  the 
sugarcane  grown  In  Louisiana  today  to  be  harvested  and  made  Into 
sugar.     No  legislation   Is  necessary  to  accomplish  that. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  amend  your  regulations  In  view  of  the  national 
emergency  which  has  been  brought  about  by  war  developments, 
and  which  is  being  recognized  by  the  national  administration 
and  by  Congress,  through  tremendous  appropriations  of  money  and 
a  vast  program  of  national  defense.  I  think  that  It  would  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  your  general  policy,  under  the  Sugar  Act.  but 
It  would  be  consistent  with  the  national  policy  of  preparedness 
to  give  the  southern  cane  growers  the  right  to  harvest  all  of  the 
cane  which  they  have  planted.  I  think  that  you  will  find  it  pos- 
sible under  the  broad  administrative  powers  granted  you  to  avoid 
this  destruction  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  I  therefore.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, make  this  very  earnest  plea  as  a  matter  of  national  defense. 
I  pray  God  that  It  may  not  happen,  but  in  this  mad  world  now 
who  knows  but  what  every  pound  of  sugar  might  l)ecome  very 
precious  within  the  not  far-distant  future?  Who  knows  but 
what  the  able-lJOdied  young  men,  now  giving  their  time  to  the 
production  of  sugar,  may  all  too  soon  have  to  give  their  time  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation?  Therefore.  Mr.  Secretary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  destroy  any  product  at  all  which  we 
have  that  might  add  so  much  to  our  vital  national  defense  pro- 
gram. I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  weigh  this  matter  most  care- 
ftilly  In  the  light  of  grave  developments  of  the  past  few  dhys. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  word  that  you  will  take  affirmative 
action  right  away  so  that  no  more  cane  will  be  plowed  up. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.    LXONAKD    ALXKN. 

ifember  of  Congress. 


Immediate  Aid  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  yississippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  URGING  IMMEDI.\TE  AID.  INCLUDINO  ARMS 
AND  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR.  TO  THE  ALLIES.  BY  THE  KEESLER- 
HAMRICK-GILLESPIE  POST  NO  29.  AMERICAN  LEGION. 
GREENWOOD,  MISS. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions, 
prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  A.  H.  Bell.  J.  T.  Thomas, 
Jr..  Earle  Equen.  Tom  Flowers,  and  A.  B.  Carothers.  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Kee-sler-Hamnck-Gillespie  Po.st. 
No.  29,  American  Legion.  Greenwood.  Miss.,  on  June  6,  1940. 
urging  immediate  aid,  including  arms  and  munitions,  to  the 
Allies: 

Whereas  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  American  Le- 
gion is  to  perpetuate  and  foster  the  democratic  ideals  of  govern- 
ment that  have  been  maintained  by  the  Unitt'd  States  of  America 
during  the  entire  period  of  It.s  existence,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  many  .sacrifices  have  been  made  and  for  the  protection  of 
which  the  members  of  this  organization,  as  well  as  many  other  loyal 
citizens  of  cur  country.  Joined  with  England.  France,  and  the  other 
Allied  Governments  In  the  World  War;  and 

Whereas  thp  same  forces  which  menaced  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  the  years  1914  to  1918  have  again  risen  In  more  barbaric  and 
mon.strous  form,  threatening  to  crush  the  civilization,  not  only  of 
Europe  but  of  the  entire  world,  and  since  there  is  such  a  strong 
tie  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eneland  and 
Prance,  not  only  by  reason  of  former  relatloti.shlps  a.s  d'^fenders  of 
peace,  but  of  similarity  in  forms  of  government  and  ideas  of  peace, 
it  is  Impossible  for  this  organization  to  remain  inactive  and  silent 
while  those  countries  are  resisting  to  a  bitter  death  the  preservation 
of  civil  liberties,  which.  If  maintained,  will  greatly  benefit  u-";:  and 

Wherea.s  we  believe  if  our  former  Allies  lose  this  great  world 
struggle,  it  will  be  necessary  ultimately  for  us  to  flght  the  same 
forces  that  now  oppose  them,  and  without  their  aid;  and 

Whereas,  in  making  such  sacrifices,  not  only  for  their  benefit, 
but  for  the  entire  civilized  world,  they  should  be  assured  not  only 
of  our  sympathy,  our  admiration  for  their  bravery-  and  courage, 
but  that  every  possible  aid  should  be  rendered  them  immedlattly 
by  otu-  Federal  Government  before  It  Is  too  late  the  kind  of  aid 
to  be  determined  by  those  In  national  authority,  but  some  sub- 
stantial aid  without  delay:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kessler-Hamrick-Gilleapte  Post.  No.  29,  of  the 
American  Legion.  Grecntcood.  Mtss.: 

Section  1  That  this  post  of  the  American  Legion  definitely 
afllrnis  its  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  good  government  wliich  our 
former  Allies  are  now  so  courageously  defending,  and  that  we 
condemn  with  all  possible  vigor  the  fer^ious,  monstrous,  and 
barbaric  attempts  by  Germany  to  destroy  modern  civilization,  and 
decry  its  ruthless  practice  of  destroying  human  lives. 

Sec.  2  That  we  dedicate  whatever  resources  we  may  have  for 
their  immediate  aid  and  defense  and  express  our  unwillingness 
to  sit  idly  by  with  a  surplus  of  food  and  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  metals  and  ammunition  that  can  be  used  by  them  in  defend- 
ing and  establishing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sec  3  That  we  pledge  our  cooperation  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  our  President  and  not  only  endorse  his  state- 
ment to  Congreas  that  we  give  the  Allies  first  call  upon  anything 
or  material  we  can  produce  but  that  we  go  further  and  urge  that 
every  weapon  we  possess  which  Is  not  Indispensable  to  preserve 
law  and  order  within  our  own  boundaries  and  not  necessary  for 
our  Immediate  defense  be  made  available  to  them,  and  that  such 
other  aid  as  In  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  such  as  giving  credit, 
furnuhmg  food,  medical  supplies,  and  money,  be  extended  and. 
If  necessary,  delivered. 

Src  4  That  our  services  be  offered  to  crush  the  so-called  "fifth 
column"  In  this  country,  as  well  as  to  stamp  out  all  non-American. 
vm-Amencan.  and  disloyal  persons  and  practices  that  may  exist. 

Sbc.  5.  That  this  resolution  be  published  as  an  expression  of  this 
post  not  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  immediate  aid  to  the  Allies 
but  of  guaranteeing  to  those  loyal  Americans  who  did  not  return 
from  the  World  War  that  the  torch  Is  still  held  hlyh  and  that 
they  arc  not  forgotten  even  though  a  greater  battle  wages  in 
Flanders  Field. 
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Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  AUSTIN 

OF   CONNECTICL'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     ALBERT  E.   AUSTIN.   OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  thcrt-in  an  address  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  Flag  Day  Service  of  the  Bridgeport  Federation  of 
Men's  Bible  Classes,  en  Sunday.  June  9,  1940.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  as  fellows: 

On  this  morning  In  June  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1940.  as  we 
In  America  still  mark  time,  the  Bridgeport  Federation  of  Men's 
Bibl*"  Classes  Is  as.stmbled  here  for  the  annual  Flag  Day  Service 
You  have  honored  me  with  an  Invitation  to  nddresss  you  on  this 
occasion  and  I  can  think  of  no  fitter  subject  today  than  Patriotism, 
a  name  given  to  an  ab.'-tract  state  of  mind,  once  universally  pos.sessed 
by  all  men  and  cherished  But  the  catastrophic  storm  of  madness 
that  descended  la.-^t  September  upon  Europe,  threatening  a  civili- 
zation built  up  through  the  centuries,  has  changed  our  concepts 
of  many  things  and  the  mean  of  patriotism  Is  Included  among 
them  So  rapid  Is  the  whirl  of  events  that  once  a  change  Is  made 
It  docs  not  last  until  tomorrow.  A  Stalin  came  with  his  Com- 
munism, and  a  Hitler  came  with  his  Nazi-ism  It  did  not  s^eem 
possible  that  these  tuo  clouds  on  the  horizon  could  so  grow  that 
they  would  obscure  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  and  threaten  a 
world  of  individual  freedom  and  Independence  with  the  blackness 
of  everlasting  night.  They  would  change  entirely  our  carefully 
built  up  philosc  phy  of  government  and  forcibly  drag  us  back 
through  countless  generations  to  that  period  when  the  citizen 
existed  for.  and  at  the  will  of.  the  state.  Shotild  they  succeed 
would  patriotism  still  exl.st?  How  cculd  It  exist  In  a  people  ruled 
by  a  ruthless  de.«=p<)t.  guided  by  his  principle  that  might  makes 
nghf  ■  Can  patriotism  exist  where  human  life  is  cheap  and  dis- 
regarded where  the  finer  things  of  man"s  existence  are  forgotten, 
where  the  vl.«lble  triumphs  of  master  minds  in  stone  and  bronze 
are  pulverized  Into  dust  that  conquering  hordes  may  pa.«s  un- 
hampered on  their  way?  Can  It  exist  in  a  people  whose  rules  have 
raised  false  gods  In  place  of  the  one  God.  the  almighty  and  all- 
knowing  Father  of  men?  No,  It  cannot,  for  nationalism  Is  not 
patriotism,  and  what  we  are  witnessing  abroad  is  nationalism 
extreme  and  at  Its  worst.  Patriotism  belongs  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people  We  have  it  here,  and  shall  have  it  and  will  have 
it  please  God.  to  the  very  end  So  the  patriotism  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss this  morning  is  the  patriotism  of  America  and  Americans. 

Patriotism  has  been  defined  as  "love  of  country  ""  That  country, 
of  course,  must  be  worthy  of  love,  must  be  dedicated  to  truth 
and  honor,  must  be  In.splred  to  high  destiny,  must  guarantee  to 
its  citizens  their  right  to  live  their  lives,  with  ideals,  in  liberty 
and  Independence,  must  enjoy  the  respect  of  sister  nations  and 
live  with  them  in  peace  and  fine  understanding  Our  country. 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  meets  every  such  challenge,  and 
In  so  doing  has  won  the  love  of  Ita  people,  and  all  of  Its  people 
from  whatever  nation  they  may  have  come  here  to  live  with  us 
and  to  be  of  us — Americans  all  This  patriotism  has  inspired  us 
in  peace  and  war;  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  It  In  their  courageous  hearts,  the  statesmen  of  early  and 
later  days  were,  because  of  It.  capable  of  wise  and  constructive 
action.  It  guided  Washington  and  Lincoln  In  their  dark  and  trying 
hours;  It  kept  alive  the  flickering  flame  of  devotion  at  Valley 
Forge.  It  sailed  the  seas  with  cur  sailors  In  1812.  and  sent  a  vic- 
torious army  across  the  sea  In  "17  when  once  before  the  very 
existence  of  other  democratic  nations  was  threatened.  All  down 
through  the  history  of  our  country  patriotism  has  shown  It.self 
In  deeds,  not  words,  not  in  a  lip  service  that  was  stilled  when 
the  crisis  arose,  not  In  showy  waving  of  the  flag  and  vain  boasting 
when  action  was  demanded — has  shown  Itself  in  many  a  man.  un- 
heralded and  unsung,  when  the  odds  were  against  him  taut  who 
carried  on  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family,  proud  to  do  hl.s  part  even 
in  a  humble  way  to  make  his  children  better  able  than  he  to 
do  for  their  country.  "Sweet  and  fitting  It  is  to  die  for  one"8 
country"  uTote  Virgil  the  Immortal,  but  Just  as  much  so  is  It  to 
live  for  one"s  country. 

American  patriotism  Is  not  so  dlfBcult  to  analyze  or  to  define. 
Il  is  a  belief,  a  subscription  to  principles,  a  defen.se  against  aggres- 
sion, a  theory  of  conduct,  a  method  of  living,  an  abiding  faith  In 
our  country's  destiny.    It  Is  a  belief  that  the  founders  of  our  Re- 


ptibllc  were  men  divinely  Inspired  when  for  Instance  they  wrote  In 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  that  ""We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed, 
by  their  Creator,  with  certain  vmallenablc  rights,  that  amonR  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  tho  pursuit  of  happiness  Tliat  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
p<^wers  from  the  con.'^ent  of  the  governed."'  Or  when  they  wrote  In 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
"We.  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  make  a  mere  per- 
fect union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  deiense.  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
Consequently  our  patriotism  is  a  belief  In  our  constitutional  form 
of  government,  a  belief  that  carries  with  It  an  unalterable  de- 
t<-rmlnatlon  that  no  one  man  and  no  group  of  men  shall  ever  change 
It,  but  that  It  shall  be  changed  only  by  a  vote  of  the  people  who 
have  sworn  to. sustain  it  and  who  only  can  change  it  Our  patriot- 
ism is  a  belief,  too,  that  the  state  is  a  creature  of  the  pxiple  and 
that  it  never  will  he  that  the  people  exist  for  the  state.  The  first  is 
fieedom.  the  second  bondage.  Our  patriotism  subscribes  without 
reservation  to  th?  principles  laid  down  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  in 
the  defense  of  these  principles  pledges  its  life  and  its  sacred  honor. 

In  our  flag  there  are  48  stars  on  a  fi^ld  of  blue,  no  one  lartTer  than 
the  others,  all  of  equ.il  size  and  shape  Patriotism  InterpreUs  this 
as  indicating  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  which  cannot  lind  shall 
not  be  transgressed.  And  this  does  not  mean  only  by  usurpation 
by  a  central  government  of  a  State's  rights  and  prerogatives^— it 
means  by  another  State  or  group  of  State.«;.  Patriotism  demands 
al;o  a  certain  course  of  conduct  Every  patriotic  citizen  mu-t  exer- 
cise his  right  of  suffrage,  thus  participating  in  the  responsibilities 
of  government.  The  danger  In  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment lies  in  any  apathy  of  riie  electorate  which  may  be.  and  often 
Is.  seized  upon  by  unscrupulous  men  to  R»to.  their  selflsli  ends. 
Then  comes  the  cimplalnt  from  the  prcvlou'ly  a]iathetlc  that  all 
elected  officials  are  mere  or  less  dishonest,  actuated  only  by  p<illt- 
Icnl  expediency,  are  mere  se'.f-.'^eekcrs  There  are  such  men  It 
must  be  said,  and  this  can  happen  In  our  elective  system,  but  often- 
times sooner  or  later  even  the.se  men  respond  t<i  the  Inspiration  of 
high  cfflce  Patriotism  does  not  agree  that  a  citlzen"s  full  duty  h.is 
been  performed  for  our  country  by  the  fulfillment  of  merely  per- 
functory duties  A  receipted  income-tax  bill  does  not  dischargf 
him  from  all  other  obligations.  One  takes  much  from  his  coun- 
try— patriotism  gives  more  than  it  takes;  It  gives  gladly  and  will- 
ingly, from  first  to  Ia.st.  and  looks  upon  the  givlni?  as  a  privilege 
of  citizenship  and  not  a  duty  In  this  are  exhibited  some  of  tho 
traditions  which  have  come  down  throuRh  the  life  of  our  Repub- 
lic— of  devoted  effort,  of  toil,  of  sacrifice,  of  privation — that  the 
young  Nation  might  grow  and  prosper  and.  when  grown,  be  strong 
and  mighty,  an  inspiration  to  other  and  older  nations  that  maybe 
had  lost  the  light  Patriotism  is  an  abldiUE  faith  in  our  country's 
high  destiny,  requiring  a  sublime  confidence  In  the  divinity  <<f  her 
mission  In  spite  of  doubts  that  may  arise.  In  spHe  of  fears  that 
she  may  fall,  even  In  the  presence  of  what  appears  a  certain  de- 
feat—valiantly  patriotism  proclaims  Us  Jalth,  ""My  country,  may 
she  be  always  right — but  right  or  wrong,  my  country,"  and  in  that 
faith  she  shall  .survive. 

"But."  someone  says,  '"even  you  admitted  when  you  began  that 
in  the  madness  of  this  maddened  world  concepts  change  over- 
night. Is  patriotism  the  same  today?"  My  answer  Is  certainly 
"yes,""  for  fundamentals  never  change,  only  the  application  of  them. 
We  must  use  our  patr.otlsm,  which  Is  the  sacred  piissesslon  of  the 
American  people,  as?  a  broad  base  and  make  specific  manifesta- 
tions In  the  unusual  situations  now  created  or  about  to  be  created 
through  no  acts  of  our  own.  We  must  first  nf  all  look  facts  In 
the  face,  size  up  the  situation,  realizing  all  the  while  that  a  Job 
has  to  be  done,  and  that  Job  Is  to  keep  our  United  States  a  free 
and  Independent  R"publlc  presenting  an  unyielding  front  against 
any  attack  from  without  or  from  within.  We  know  we  have  grown 
soft:  that  we  have  been  living  lives  of  comparative  ease  and  se- 
curity, even  though  it  did  not  always  seem  so  We  have  put  away 
from  us  any  thought  that  at  some  time  we  should  have  to  meet 
the  harsher  and  the  sterner  things.  In  this  Job  to  be  done  our 
patriotism  shows,  and  each  one  of  us  accepts  the  duty  laid  upon 
us  whether  we  are  to  lead  or  be  led,  whether  our  rank  .b  to  be 
high  or  low.  Unity,  as  an  appeal,  has  been  overworked,  but  I  use 
It  again  In  the  sense  of  cooperation,  each  one  doing  his  assigned 
task  that  the  whole  may  be  perfect.  Now  our  present-day  patriot- 
ism prepares  us  for  sacrifice,  and,  when  one  is  made,  to  prepare 
us  for  another.  It  makes  us  ready  to  endure  even  to  the  utmost 
of  endurance  and  rejoice  In  our  strength  and  w.ll  and  purpose 
so  to  do.  A  situation  confronts  us,  not  of  otir  making,  a  situation 
serious  and  menacing  Our  country  has  had  them  before,  perhapa 
of  lesser  magnitude  So  sudden  was  its  appearance  and  so  horrifying 
its  application  that  In  the  first  moments  many  of  us  were  appalled. 
But  now  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  think  the  thing  through, 
now  once  again  wc  are  patriots.  Our  patriotism  specifically  applied 
steels  us  for  action,  makes  calm  and  sober  Judgment  ^ulde  our 
deliberations  and  decisions,  throws  panic  and  hysteria  away,  and 
with  them  any  fear  iis  to  the  outcome.  It  gives  us  a  sublime 
confidence  In  our  country  and  In  our  people.  Without  this  any 
billions  we  might  epend  for  defense  may  be  of  little  avail.     But 
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our  patriotism  and  the  fearlefssness  and  confidence  It  engenders 
will  strengthen  the  arms  that  may  wield  the  mighty  weapons  II 
w^  ever  need  them  to  defend  this  country.  Defend  I  say.  for  il 
war  ever  happens  it  will  come  to  us.  for  we  shall  not  go  to  it. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  arm.  we  shall  prepare.  Just  as  speedily 
as  the  flying  wheels  of  industry  can  obey  the  command  of  the 
vaat  army  that  we  call  labor,  our  army  in  the  shops  and  factories 
as  easentlal  in  an  hour  of  need  as  is  the  one  of  soldiers  and  sailora 
in  the  field.  With  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
and  with  that  patriotism  that  inspired  them,  and  now  inspires  us, 
our  country  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Our  softness  will  disap- 
pear in  rugged  strength,  our  days  of  ea«e  will  change  to  days  of 
harsh  endurance,  our  purpose  wUl  be  as  urwhaken  as  are  our 
mountains.  In  anv  days  of  darltnesa  that  may  come  we  shall  look 
forward  to  the  everlasting  light,  our  faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  right  shall  be  as  our  faith  in  the  Almighty.  Thus  shall  we 
show  our  patriotism,  our  love  of  country,  our  Americanism. 


The  Enemies  Within  the  Gates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1940 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ROXBURY   (N.  Y.)   TIMES 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Roxbury  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  June  8.  1940: 
I  Prom  the  Roxbury   (N.  Y.)    Times  of  Jtme  8.  1940) 

THI    ENtMIKS    WITHIN    THE    GATES 

Events  In  Europe  have  underlined  and  empha.sized  the  urgent 
need  for  Improving  and  expanding  our  national  defenses,  and 
making  sure  that  the  United  States,  its  shores,  and  Its  traditional 
ways  of  life  are  rendered  secxire. 

To  do  this  meat  effectively  our  military  experts  are.  of  course, 
studying  very  closely  the  methods  of  the  "total  war"  that  has  over- 
run so  many  helpless  countries  abroad — -the  modem  form  of  war 
that,  as  one  ot)eerver  has  commented,  is  fought  "with  the  morals 
of  the  cave  and  the  weapons  of  an  exquisite  civilization."' 

You  need  to  know  the  danger  that  faces  your  country  before 
you  can  guard  against  It  successfully. 

But  there  is  one  further  step  The  manner  in  which  Norway 
and  Poland  and  Belgium  have  been  brought  to  their  knees  was 
not  exclusively  based  upon  military  power.  Before  a  blow  was 
struck,  security  was  undermined  from  within.  The  advice  of 
Goethe  "divide  and  command"  was  heeded  with  telling  and  de- 
structive effect.  The  "fifth  column"  of  traitors  and  imported 
agents  did  their  destructive  work  before  war  even  began 

To  achieve  this  aim.  certain  principles  need  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

( 1 )  We  must  guard — not  in  a  mood  of  hysteria,  but  through 
sound  common  sense — against  the  misguided  groups  and  indi- 
viduals in  oiu"  own  country  who  do  not  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise, and  would  sacrifice  it  for  some  other  way  of  life.  It  Is  they 
who.  by  word  or  deed,  would  fill  the  role  of  "flfth  columnists"  in 
America  If  the  opportunity  were  ever  offered. 

(2>  We  must  not  let  the  erroneou.s  thinking  of  a  second  group 
muddle  our  thoughts  on  preparedness.  This  group  does  not  recog- 
nize the  inseparability  of  our  various  freedoms — freedom  ol  speech, 
a  government  of  representative  democracy,  and  a  business  system 
of  private  enterprise — and  its  failure  to  appreciate  this  important 
truth  is  likely  to  t>e  actually  as  dangerous  as  the  attitude  of  the 
deliberate  enemies  of  our  way  of  life. 

(3)  We  need,  at  a  time  when  industrial  efficiency  is  so  vital  to 
national  defense,  to  guard  against  attempts  to  cripple  and  hobble 
our  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  La  Follette  bill  recently 
introduced  in  Congress,  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  prevent 
manufacturers  from  guarding  effectively  against  satxatage  and 
subversive  activities  within  America  s  plants.  Is  a  dai^gerous  exam- 
ple of  this  type. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  and  with  the  courageous  main- 
tenance of  national  unity  and  Individual  patriotism,  America 
can  guard  against  the  "enemies  within  the  gates."  Without  this 
stand.  America  Invites  disaster. 


The  Legion  Called  the  Turn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NATIONAL  LEGIONNAIRE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoro  an 
editorial  from  the  National  Legionnaire,  by  National  Com- 
mander Raymond  J.  Kelly,  entitled  'The  Legion  Called  the 
Turn."  on  the  subject  of  the  hysteria  which  now  seems  to  be 
in  existence  in  the  country,  and  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
the  country  out  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    National    Legionnaire    for    June    1940) 

THE     LXCION     CALLED     THE     TURN 

(By  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  National  Commander) 

The  American  Legion  has  a  reassuring  word  for  those  among  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  during  recent  days  have  developed  a 
definite  hysteria,  which  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  might  Je- 
range  the  national  mind. 

The  Legion  presumes  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority. 
t>ecause  consistently  in  the  past  it  called  the  turn  and  pointed 
the  way  of  sanity  for  handling  many  of  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  United  States. 

For  20  long  years  the  Legion  raised  Its  voice  to  tbc  highest 
pitch  In  the  effort  to  arouse  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  an 
adequate    national    defense.      Few   listened. 

Since  1922  the  Legion  has  had  a  definite  program  looking  to- 
ward universal  service  In  the  event  this  country  again  became 
involved  in  war  our  plan  would  deprofltize  such  a  ccntllct.  leaving 
special  privilege  for  none,  equal  service  for  all      Few  paid  attf-ntion. 

Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  subversive  influences,  apparently 
Just  now  penetrating  the  public  consciousness  under  the  modern 
description  of  "ftfth  column.  '  is  neither  new  nor  novel  to  the 
Legion.     Few  were  aroused  to  the  danger. 

The  definite  complacence  of  America  in  a  world  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  armed  camp  wlih  high  explosive  poteniialuies  has  been 
reported  by  the  Legion  for  many  years.     Few  heeded  the  warning. 

And  so  the  legion  believes  it  is  qualified  from  its  record  of 
service  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  21  years  of  peace  to  couiisel 
soberly  and  rationally  the  men  and  women  of  America. 

In  my  belief  the  most  menacing  factor  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  arise.s  from  within  our  borders  rather  than  without. 
Our  hou^>e  mu.st  be  set  In  order.  But  the  neglect  of  years  cannot 
be  corrected  in  a  few  short  minutes,  hours,  and  days.  What  mu.st 
be  done  we  will  do — if  a  determined  and  united  America  sets  its 
will  to  the  task. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  face  the  fact  that  Communazl  con- 
spirators seeking  to  undermine  and  to  destroy  our  institutions  are 
fanatics.  The  truth  as  we  know  it  is  not  in  them.  Reasonable 
treatment  has  no  effect  upon  them,  and  but  serves  to  embolden  and 
encourage  their  efforts 

We  have  bt^n  told  that  far-reaching  suppressive  measures  against 
flourishing  domestic  ideological  con.spiracies  might  injure  Innocent 
people.  In  my  belief  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation  compels  sum- 
mary action  to  be  taken  by  our  properly  constituted  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities  to  stamp  out  in  their  entirety  the  activities  of 
these  subverters.  irrespective  of  what  may  happen  to  their  fellow 
travelers  or  innocent  bysUnders.  This  is  no  time  for  quibbling. 
We  must  pull  no  punches. 

In  my  public  utterances  I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  organizations  asjii.'iting  and  working  through  recognized 
law-enforcement  agencies.  I  see  no  reason  for  deviation  from  that 
policy  at  this  time  Only  rarely  when  there  is  complete  collapse 
of  recognized  law-enforcement  agencies,  such  as  mav  happen  In  times 
of  great  disaster,  is  it  our  Job  to  do  what  we  can  independently. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  Legion  posts  have  prepared  disaster- 
relief  plans  to  become  effective  at  the  onset  of  such  catastrophes. 
In  other  words,  the  machinery  of  Legion  support  for  law  and  order 
is  already  set  up  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  And  those  posts 
without  prepared  plans  of  this  kind  now  must  form  them  immedi- 
ately. Such  plans  should  be  integrated  with  existing  authority  in 
every  community  where  there  is  a  Legion  post. 
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Legion  nipport  In  the  field  should  be  given  the  attempt  to  secure 
Increase-^  and  ^trengthen'.n!;  of  constituted  police  powers.  Regard- 
less of  the  cost,  and  even  if  requiring  new  local  taxes,  the  personnel 
cf  local  police,  sheriffs  forces  and  State  police  cr  highway-patrol 
organizations  should  be  niea.'-urably  Increased.  Bitter  training  and 
equipment  should  be  provided  We  should  make  our  regular  peace- 
tmie  home  defen.ies  impregnable.  The  Legion  should  head  up  pub- 
lic demand  for  this  to  be  done 

State  dcpartmetits  of  the  Lcglcn  can  well  initiate  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  State  emergency  council  set-ups.  In  several  States 
this  has  been  done  alre.idy 

National  Legion  officials  are  engaged  now  in  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  Federal  Government  looking  toward  utilization 
cf  Legion  organization  and  membership  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible  in  event  of  any  conceivable  emergency  developing 
Such  perfected  plans  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use  when  condi- 
tions warrant  their  invoking 

Posts  and  members  of  the  American  Legion  are  well  Informed  of 
local  conditions  Information  m  their  possession  about  danger- 
ous subversion,  which  can  be  substantiated,  should  be  turned  over 
through  official  post  channels  to  the  proper  authcrltles. 

Good,  law-abiding  American  men  and  women  who  enjoy  and 
cherish  their  civil  liberties  do  not  follow  the  policy  of  shouting 
about  them.  In  many  cases  those  who  clamor  the  loudest  about 
the  dangers  of  losing  "^uch  liberties  bear  the  most  watching  All 
too  frequently  they  fear  the  loss  of  their  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  There  are  no  less  than 
600  Communazl  organizations  functioning  in  the  United  States 
Many  of  these  arp  Trojan  horse  front  groups  Information  about 
many  of  these  subver.slve  groups  is  available  to  posts  through  de- 
partment and  national  headquarters. 

Our  posts  and  their  membership  should  give  the  strnng'^st  sup- 
port possible  to  the  solving  of  complex  problems  now  before  the 
Nation  In  providing  for  a  modern  and  adequate  national  defense. 

For  two  decades  our  national  defense  lagged  We  have  been  a 
complacent  people  Only  last  week  the  first  new  United  States 
battleship  In  19  years  was  launched  We  must  appreciate  that  the 
hurried  building  up  of  such  defenses  may  not  make  for  the  most 
efficient  Job  pos.«lble  Errors  will  be  made,  and  the  ball  will  be 
fumbled.  But  the  characteristic  of  a  great  pitcher  Is  that  he 
pitches  over  his  errors  and  goes  on  to  win.  I  am  confident  we  are 
a  Nation  of  thoroughbreds,  not  to  be  upset  or  deterred  from  our 
purpose  by  such  mistakes 

There  is  no  change  In  the  official  position  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  The  Le- 
gion believes  in  the  protection  at  all  hazards  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  our  primary  obligation  While  we  are 
Ill-equipped  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  protection  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  it  Is  idle  to  consider  the  fea.'^lbiUty  of  inter- 
vening in  the  great  conflict  across  the  Atlantic  With  what  would 
we  intervene''  How  would  we  make  our  potential  strength  felt, 
short  of  2  or  3  years?  Fast  moving,  aggressor  nations  have  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  us  to  select  our  own  time  and  place  for 
exerting  the  might  of  a  rearmed  America. 

The  safety  of  America  transcends  any  political  issue  And  such 
safety  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  fear  developed  through 
hysteria. 

At  the  1939  Chicago  national  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion we  were  recorded  as  urging  the  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
during  the  period  of  emergency  I  l>elleve  there  is  every  legitimate 
reason  for  our  Representatives  and  Senators  staying  on  the  Job  in 
the  Nations  Capital  .so  long  as  national  and  international  problems 
continue  on  a  24-hour  basis  One  million  Legionnaires  should 
raise  their  united  voice  in  such  a  demand. 

In  the  twenty-lirst  year  of  the  American  Legion's  existence,  the 
Nation  again  calls  It  is  not  a  call  to  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country  where  once  we  served  Rather  it  Is  a  call  to  develop  sanity 
to  supersede  hysteria;  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  strength  of 
our  defenses:  to  have  each  of  us  individually  willing  to  bear  the 
heavy  price  of  defense  which  must  be  paid  to  assure  peace  for  our 
people.  Mid.summer  madness,  no!  It's  a  blue  chip  game  and  we 
must  play  them  close  and  play  them  to  win. 

For  20  years  the  Legion  called  the  turn.  It  is  confident  Its 
Judgment  for  the  future  will  likewise  coincide  with  the  safety  and 
well-being  for  our  country. 

For  God  and  country  we  have  associated  ourselves  We  pledge 
again  our  loyalty  to  that  creed. 


Military  and  Naval  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PREN^nsS  M.  BROWN.  OF  MICHIGAN 


souri  [Mr.  Clark  1.  I  ark  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  extract  from  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Brown  1  on  May  28.  1940, 
in  reference  to  present  and  past  military  and  naval  expen- 
ditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was  ordered  to  b? 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  has  been  much  said  In  the  public  press  and  over  the  radio 
about  the  present  condition  of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  has  tx-en  gross  exaggeration  of  our  alleged 
deficiency  There  has  been  gross  underestimation  of  our  defensive 
power  It  Is  commonly  charged  that  during  the  past  10  years 
we  have  expended  $7  000  000  000  on  defense,  and  the  question  Is 
asked.  Why  has  this  not  prepared  us?  A  recent  newspaper  article 
which.  Judging  by  my  mail,  has  had  large  circulation  in  effect 
charges  that  this  $7.000  000  000  has  been  spent  and  has  done  no 
good  It  has  been  so  stated  in  recent  radio  sj)eeches.  I  cannot 
take  the  time  tonight  to  give  you  the  whole  picture.  I  can  speak 
bnefiy  of  our  first  line  of  defense — the  Navy 

Out  of  this  $7  000.000.000.  approximately  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion has  been  txpended  for  the  Navy  If  those  who  make  these 
wild  charges  had  made  any  Investigation  whatsoever  they  would 
have  discovered  that  approximately  three  billion  of  this  four  and 
one-half  billion  was  the  regular  maintenance  and  upkeep  money — 
wages,  coal,  fuel  oil.  etc — appropriated  in  part  each  year  for  the 
regular  expense  of  the  Navy.  One  and  one-half  billion,  In  round 
figures,  was  for  new  construction.  During  the  10-year  period  Just 
closed  this  money  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tlie 
number  and  power  of  our  ships. 

We  have  added  a  grand  total  of  138  ships  to  our  Navy  consisting 
of  4  aircraft  carriers.  18  heavy  cruiscr.s.  9  light  cruisers.  73  destroy- 
ers. S'i  submarines,  and  2  gunboats.  In  addition  thereto.  7  auxiliary 
naval  vessels,  repair  ships,  etc  ,  and  in  further  addition  thereto, 
two  35  000-ton  battleships  which  will  be  completed  and  commis- 
sioned next  month.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  8  battleships 
under  construction,  including  two  45.000-ton  shijis.  1  aircraft  car- 
rier. 6  light  crui.sers.  24  destroyers.  13  submarines.  12  auxiliary 
ves.sels.  and  others  sufficient  to  make  a  grand  total  under  construc- 
tion of  77. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  United  States  has  a 
total  of  369  ships  in  1U«;  Navy  with  77  building.  Great  Britain  ha» 
328  with  81  building.  France  has  176  with  65  building.  Italy  has 
315  with  55  building.  Japan  254  with  22  building  The  German 
Navy  is  weak  We  have  more  battleships  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  more  heavy  cruisers  than  any  nation  In  the 
world.  We  have  more  destroyers  than  any  nation  In  the  world. 
Let  us  not  reach  the  conclusion  either  that  our  money  has  been 
wasted  or  that  we  are  weak  in  sea  power. 


Americanism  and  Immigration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR  OF  JULY  2.   1939 


Mr.   SCHWARTZ.     Mr.   President,   immediately   following 
the  editorial  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


Mr.  REryNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York  City 
dated  July  2,  1939.  in  which  letter  was  enclosed  an  article 
clipped  from  the  Sunday  Mirror  of  July  2.  1939,  entitled. 
"Test  Shows  Many  Afraid  to  Display  Americanism  Sign."  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  along  with  the  letter.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  secured  his  consent  to  pub- 
lish his  name.  Anyway  the  article  from  the  Sunday  Mirror 
speaks  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York.  July  2.  1939. 

I    Hon.  Robert  R    Ritynolds. 

I  United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Retnolds:  The  attached  news  story  from  today'i 
Mirror  di.scioses  that  a  Lf)s  Angeles  manufacturer  attempted,  with- 
out success  to  give  away  20.CXX)  Americanism  signs  reading.  "No 
■l.sm'  but  Americanism.'  and  succeeded  in  dlspo.^.lng  of  2  signs  in 
all  New  York  City.    This  mcldent  ouiy  proves  how  right  you  really 
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Mr.    SCHWARTZ.     Mr.   President,    immediately    loiiowmg 
the  editorial  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


■Ism*   but   Americanism.  •   and   succeeded   in   diKpo.^.ing  oi   ^  signs   m 
all  New  York  City.    This  incident  only  proves  now  right  you  really 
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an-  in  your  drive  to  educate  the  people  to  your  program,  which 
stands  against  all  "Isms"  and  for  Americanism. 

The  incident  ateo  proves  above  the  slightest  ,doubt  that  your  biJ 
to  stop  immigration  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  is  100  per 
cent  right.  Keep  up  the  work,  and  remember  that  there  are  many 
patrlotfc  Americans'^  here  in  Manhattan  who  haven  t  surrendei^d 
the  lort  nor  hoisted  the  white  flag,  even  though  most  of  our  bubl- 
nes"*  people,  big  and  small,  are  "under  the  bed. 

May  God  bless  you  and  may  you  keep  fighting  for  America. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

I  From  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror  of  July  2.  1939] 
TisT  Shows  Mant  AraAiD  To  Dispi^y  Amhuc^nism  Sign 

The    insidious     cross-currents    "'    «^™""*^^- cu'^V^'^'^tho'S 
fa-vrlsm  have  become  so  threatening  in  New  York  City  that  tnou 
i^ndTof  Americans  living  bere^partlcularly  ^me  bus.nessmen- 
no  longer  dare  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

T^is  hae  been  revealed  by  the  curious  results  of  a  survey  Just 

"T^ll^^Angeles  manufacturer  put  out  a  smaJl  "^^tal  pl^^^^'  ^^'J^^^l 
for  display  in  store  windows  or  on  ""tomobiles.  which  be  thought 
would  find  a  ready  market  In  the  various  cities  of  the  Nation.  The 
sign  reads:  "No  'ism"  but  AmericaniEm" 

Frankly,  his  only  thought  in  the  beginning  was  to  rnakemoney- 
a  desire  not  unknown  to  the  best  American  traditions  He  figured 
?hat  with  so  many  aliens  preaching  hatred  and  alien  doctrines. 
Ar^lri^ans  would  welcome  a  chance  to  proclaim  their  Americanism. 
H^I^kSTonly  25  cents  a  pUte  and  had  fond  hopes  of  returns  from 

his  enterprise  and  Ingenuity  „,„.rv)r,„    r^r. 

His  agents— they  were  often  World  War  veterans  working  on 
comml.4on-^ld  pretty  well  in  Los  Angele..  and  other  western  and 
mldcountry  cities  But  m  New  York  City  they  sold  no"e  a  aii.  a 
fact  most  interesting  because  of  the  amazing  experiences  which  the 
veterans  declared  they  encountered  in  their  canva-^sing. 

ASK  FOB  TEST 

TWO  representatives  of  George  Hope,  the  Los  Angeles  manufac- 
turer asked  the  Mirror  to  test  the  findings  of  the  veterans 

They  said  that  they,  along  with  Hope,  were  Americans  and  were 
curious  to  know  how  New  York  stands  In  view  of  what  Is  threaten- 
Ing  the  world. 

••If  you  agree.  Hope  te  willing  to  give  away  20.000  signs  n 
New  York  City  without  asking  a  single  cent  for  them,     they  tcld 

the  Mirror.  ^        ^       .w   »v.     ♦-.« 

So  a   reporter  was   assigned,   and  he   started  cut   with   the  two 

representauv-es.  Charles  Jordan.  36.  of  2190  East  Twenty-first  btreet. 

Brooklyn,  and  James  McDonald.  30,  of  Los  Angeles 

A  fairly  representative  area  was  selected  fcr  the  test      Roughly, 

It    covered    Broadway   between    Sixtieth    and   Eighty-sixth    Streets. 

Ninth    Avenue    between    Forty-second    and    Fifty-seventh    Streets. 

Fifty-seventh  Street  from  Ninth   Avenue   to  Third  Avenue.  Third 

Avenue  between  F.fty-seventh  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  all  of  York- 

vllle.  and  some  cutlymg  spots,  such  a^  Weehawken  and  other  New 

Jersey  points.  ^  ^  , 

In  that  entire  area  only  one  storekeeper  and  a  taxicab  driver  were 
willing  to  accept  the  signs,  even  though  repeatedly  assured  there 
was  ab50lutely  no  charge. 

But  the  startling  thing  was  the  brhavior  and  comment  of  busi- 
nessmen approached  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  accept  the  signs; 
many  seemed  actually  frightened. 

wotJi-D  iTtnrr  trade 

Here  were  some  of  their  typical  reasons  for  refusing  the  plates: 

•If  I  were  to  piece  one  of  those  signs  in  my  window,  my  place 
would  be  picketed." 

•It  would  hurt  my  business." 

"Regardless  of  p>ersonal  feelings,  welre  In  business  and  can't 
afford  to  offend  anybody." 

•They'd  b'.ow  my  tires"  (this  from  a  cab  driver  asked  to  dis- 
play the  sign  in  his  carl . 

•I  don't  want  them  to  smash  my  windows  We  do  business  with 
all  nationalities." 

As  expected,  the  visitors  met  the  most  hostile  reception  in  York- 
Tllle,  where  some  of  the  storekeepers  threatened  to  "throw  you 
fellows  out  if  you  don't  leave  quick. " 

One  of  the  two  who  accepted  the  metal  plates  was  Frank  Weltz, 
of  2105  Mohican  Avenue,  a  taxi  driver  with  a  stand  at  Eighty-sixth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

"I  m  glad  to  display  the  sign  on  my  car.  provided  It  doesn't  cost 
me  anything. "  he  said 

A  plate  was  acctptcd  also  bv  the  American  Legion  Post.  No.  1107, 
Private  Chauffeurs  of  New  York,  at  1209  Second  Avenue. 

"We'd  like  to  see  anybody  boycott  us,"  said  Commander  Harry  J. 
Rich. 
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The  Next  President  and  the  National  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  CHARLES  O.  DAWES 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnscnt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  on  the  subject.  The  Next  President  and  the  National 
Budget  before  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Washington. 
D.  C.  April  30.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

In  properly  fulfilling  his  functions  as  the  head  of  the  bu.^iness 
organi/ation  cf  Government,  and  in  undertaking  his  most  impor- 
unt  task  of  balancliig  the  National  Budget,  the  next  President  of 

the  United  States  had  best  follow  the  only  method  whose  effective- 
ness has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  trial. 

To  explain  and  state  this  method  is  the  purpose  of  this  address. 
In  the  year  19:20,  after  3  years  cf  war-budget  deficits  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $23,248,099,381,  the  United  States,  with  war  taxes 
still  in  effect  experienced  a  sudden  and  large  fall  in  general  prices, 
with  corresponding  losses  In  inventory  values  and  an  Increase  in 
unemplcyment. 

A  widespread  public  demand  followed  for  reduction  In  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  In  the  heavy  taxation  which  was  depressing 
busine'^s  then  as  our  pre-^^ent  rate  of  taxation  Is  depressing  it  today. 
In  1921  therefore,  under  the  Harding  administration,  coinclden- 
tally  with  the  in.stltution  of  the  Budget  system,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  created  and 
operated  by  Executive  order  a  system  of  Executive  control  and 
coordination  over  governmental  departments  and  independent 
establishments.  More  Executive  orders  from  the  White  House  were 
issued  \n  the  first  month  after  President  Harding  Instituted  this 
system  than  had  been  Issued  In  the  entire  history  of  our  Oovem- 
nienl  up  to  that  time.  This  control  and  coordinating  system  by 
Executive  order  wa*  simply  the  system  used  in  every  successful 
private  bu.siness  enterprise. 

Under  this  new  system  and  Presidential  leadership  during  the 
whole  fl.scal  year  of  1922,  which  commenced  June  30.  1921,  and 
ended  June  30.  1922.  the  expenditures  of  Government,  exclusive 
of  debt  reduction,  were  reduced  from  $5,115,9'27,689  50  In  the  Gscal 
year  of  1921  to  $3,372,607.899  84  ;n  the  fiscal  year  of  1922,  or  a 
reduction  In  expenditures  of  $1,743,319,789  46 

That  part  of  the  savings  which  was  due  to  direct  Executive  pres- 
sure upon  the  spending  authorities  I  estimate  at  $350,000,000. 
including  $2:0.134.835  which,  as  the  agent  of  the  President  and 
first  Director  of  the  Budget.  I  itemized  and  sent  to  Congress  in 
response  to  a  resolution  calling  for  the  figures. 

Not  only  in  the  fl.scal  year  of  1922  was  the  Budget  balanced  but 
the  excess  of  ordinary  Government  receipts  over  ordinary  Govern- 
ment expenditures  was  $736496251  Taxe.s  were  reduced  and  the 
Government  debt  was  lowered  by  $1,014,068,845 

There  was  achieved  by  a  President  a  complete  victory  In  the 
desptrate  and  underhanded  fight  made  against  the  Institution  of 
an  Executive  and  coordinating  control  system  by  th°  decentmhred 
43  departments  and  independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States.  He  not  only  establl.shed  firmly  a  system  regulating  the 
business  of  Government  in  accordance  with  universally  accepted 
business  principles  but  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  In  his  hands 
in  re<iuclng   governmental   expenditures 

This  system  was  in  operation  for  11  year*  On  March  4.  1933, 
the  present  administration  came  into  power,  and  only  3  mon'h? 
later,  on  June  10,  1933.  an  astonishing  Executive  order  was  Issued 
by  the  President,  abolishing  the  Federal  Coordinating  Service  of 
the  United  States 

This  Service,  which  had  been  set  up  under  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  executive  control  system,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  proper  supervision  of  ccrelated  affairs 
cf  Government  for  the  support  of  which  money  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress 

Since  this  coordinating  system  was  simply  the  one  which  is  in 
'   universal  use  in  all  succesrful  private  business  enterprises,  if  the 


administration    was   not    satisfied   with   its   functioning,    it   should 
not  have  abolished  the  system  but  changed  its  personnel 

This  unfortunate  action  taken  at  the  inception  of  the  most 
gigantic  peacetime  governmental  spending  operation  In  history 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  chaos  in 
the  business  .system  of  our  Government. 

This  action  fulfilled  the  prediction  I  made  in  1921  In  my  report, 
as  the  first  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Presidpnt, 
which  WBS  transmitted  by  him  to  Congress:  "If  in  the  future  there 
should  at  any  time  come  into  office  an  Executive  lnd:fferent  to  the 
operation  of  the  Government  as  a  business  machine,  there  would, 
under  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  l.-nmediately  spring  up 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Independent  departments  and  establish- 
ments at  fir>t  to  curtail  and  restrict  the  activities  of  the  coordi- 
nating agencies  and  then  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence." 

For  nearly  7  years  now,  since  June  10.  1933.  the  buslne.ss  of  the 
Government  has  been  carried  on  not  only  without  a  coordinating 
control  over  routine  busines.s  but  without  a  proper  system  of  Ex- 
ecutive control,  as  was  the  case  before  Harding's  administration 

The  next  Prf'.sident.  if  he  is  to  save  the  Nation  from  bankruptcy 
and  its  people  from  ruin,  must  make  the  old  fight  over  again,  and 
this  battle  will  be  waged  under  desperate  di.'^advantages.  Against 
him  will  be  arrayed  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  formidably 
entrenched  army  of  interested  Government  spenders,  wasters,  and 
patronage-dispensing   politicians   which   the   world   has   known 

When  an  executive  Is  determined  to  reorganize  a  private  enter- 
prise on  its  way  to  bankruptcy  and  in  the  same  condition  as  that 
which  now  exists  in  Government  business,  it  Is  absolutely  and 
fundamentally  necesf^ary  that  he  convince  his  organization  that 
he  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  will  stand  no  nonsense  from  spending 
department  heads  like  those  who  are  now  riding  horseback 
throughout  the  demoralized  and  uncoordinated  business  system 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

If  the  President  is  a  fighter  and  without  qualification  pledges 
himself  in  his  conscience  and  before  his  people,  and  before  Con- 
gress, to  fight  for  a  balanced  Budget,  he  should  not  fall  But  it 
is  no  time  for  weakness  and  political  trimming.  H^  must  be  made 
of  stem  stuff 

The  10  Departments  of  this  Government,  as  well  as  its  great  num- 
ber of  independent  e.stablishments.  have  been  under  practically 
Independent  operation  for  the  last  7  years  They  have  run  like 
units  in  any  army  which  has  no  general  staff  or  commander  in 
chief.  Concerned  only  with  the  interest  of  their  own  departments 
their  headp  are  armed  against  invaders  of  their  domains  from  any 
outside  source  no  matter  how  authoritative.  It  is  not  the  rank  and 
file  of  governmental  employees  of  whom  I  am  sjieaklng  here  The 
rank  and  file  are  not  threatened  with  loss  of  independent  power. 
It  IS  the  heads  cf  the  departments  and  cstablisliments  who  are 
responsible  They  are  skilled  in  specious  excuses  They  use,  albeit 
with  great  politeness,  the  damnable  devices  of  bureaucratic  pro- 
crastination: they  ."cund  aloud  their  sycophantic  praises  of  any 
feared  higher  power,  but  they  can  be  made  uito  team  players  and 
brought  into  the  proper  recopnltion  of  the  superior  lien  of  the  plans 
V  the  Nation  ever  the  plans  of  their  department  only  by  sheer 
fT3rce  Intelligently  prrsistently,  and  vigorously  applied  by  one  man. 
the  President  cf  the  United  States 

The  President  will  make  a  fat:\l  mistake  if  he  relies  on  the 
Cab:net  as  an  effective  agency  for  imposing  pressure  for  economy 
upon  the  bUMness  organization.  The  Cabinet  is  the  body  which 
most  need.s  watching  and  more  than  any  other  body  must  t».«elf  at 
times  b^  subjected  to  the  strongest  overriding  Executive  pressure. 
While  the  PreMdent  cannot  successfully  exercise  thi.s  power  over  the 
business  crganizatim  without  a  proper  internal  business  sy.stem  at 
his  command,  the  system,  if  it  is  not  the  conduit  for  a'  stern,  intelli- 
gent and  continued  Executive  pressure,  is  useletis  Once  since  the 
Junkine  in  1933  of  the  coord  natlng  and  Elxecutive  control  system 
established  m  1921.  the  pre.s- nt  administration  took  the  first  step 
toward  creating  an  internal  system,  based  on  correct  business 
principles. 

Donald  Rlchbcrg  was  given  by  the  President,  as  his  representative, 
coordinating  powers  and  business  precedence  over  the  Cabinet  heads. 
But  this  plan  passed  out  without  any  effective  functioning 

Before  outlining  the  method  which  was  followed  in  1921  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures  and  balance  the  Budget,  let  us  compare 
the  conditions  which  confronted  the  Harding  adminlKtraticn  In  Its 
first  year  with  those  which  will  confront  the  next  President  at  the 
beginning  of  his  service 

1.  The  business  cf  ovir  Oovernment — the  largest  business  in  the 
world — was  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of  disorganization  and  chaos. 
Thus  It  Is  today 

2  For  132  years  up  to  that  time  the  departments  and  independent 
establishments  of  Government  had  been  completely  decentralized 
They  are  operating  today  also  wltliout  a  central  coordinating  control. 
3.' The  Govtrnnient  then  had  no  proper  machinery  such  as  exists 
In  every  properly  organized  business,  public  or  private,  for  ascer- 
taining Intelligi  fitly  the  difference  between  what  the  departments 
of  Government  want  to  spend  and  what  they  properly  can  get  along 
on      TTie  Government  today  has  no  such  machinery 

4  No  impartial  appraisal  of  the  actual  necessity  of  a  department 
demand  was  made  The  appral.sals  were  in  general  made  by  the 
tpenders  ihem&elves.     This  is  the  case  today. 


5  Whatever  was  the  public  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  independent  establishments,  their  pressure  was  always 
exerted  along  lines  which  tended  to  lncrea.se  governmental  ex- 
penditure, to  prevent  coordination,  to  decentralize  the  business  of 
the  Government,  to  Increase  independent  powers,  to  discourage  all 
teamwork  except  that  designed  to  Increase  expenditures  or  to  keep 
out  interlopers  who  maintained  that  money  could  be  saved  for  the 
Government  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  business  system.  This  is 
the  case  today 

6  The  administrative  heads  of  the  departments  were  selected,  as 
a  rule,  with  less  reference  to  their  business  qualif.calions  than  to 
their  qualifications  as  advisers  to  the  President  along  other  lines 
than  governmental  business  administration  At  the  inception  of 
their  apfKjlntment  they  were  introduced  to  a  business  with  whirh 
they  were  generally  unfamiliar,  and  were  compelled  to  rely  largely 
upon  the  advice  of  .'-ubordinates  who  were  wedded  to  the  theory  cf 
the  right  of  independent  rperation  of  a  depanment.  As  a  rule, 
they  became  the  earnest  advocates  of  departmerital  plans  which 
their  inexperience  In  departmental  business  prevented  them  from 
fully  comprehending  in  all  their  aspects  Being  held  to  no  effective 
respoisibility  by  the  President  to  operate  their  departments  along 
a  unified  governmental  policy,  they  became.  In  general,  only  a 
slielter  and  protection  fc^r  the  independent,  operation  of  the  depart- 
ments     This  is  the  case  today 

7  The  department.s  and  independent  establishments  as  individual 
units  were,  in  many  ca.ses,  suffennR  from  Internal  bureaucratic 
control  and  lack  of  proper  Internal  coordination,  as  would  be  the 
cas?  in  any  private  corporation  having  a  succes.sion  of  executives 
selected  ofien  for  political  and  not  business  considerattcns.  E8;)e- 
clally  was  this  true  in  departments  whose  operations  involve  tecli- 
nical  and  sp^^cialized  problems.     This  is  the  case  today 

8  The  monstrosities  cf  the  uncoordinated  bnsitus.s  system  aris- 
ing out  of  conflicting  cbjectives.  the  lack  of  perspective,  the  duplica- 
tion of  work  by  the  difl'erent  departments,  the  wickedly  vinneces.sary 
waste,  may  or  niay  not  have  been  seen  by  them,  tut  no  iiead  af  a 
subordinate  department  of  Government  was  willing  to  give  up  any 
portion  of  his  personal  power  or  his  appropriations  to  assist  in  their 
remo%al.     This  is  the  cas'  today 

9  After  appropriations  were  made,  no  departments  tried  to  save 
mont-y  by  operating  c;n  less  than  their  appropriations,  nor  wus  any 
effort  made  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  In  a  private  corporation  this 
would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  tragic  Appropriations  were 
regarded  always  as  indicating  the  minimum  of  expenditure,  not  the 
maximum,  as  in  private  enterprise      This  is  the  case  today. 

As  I  now  outline  the  following  measures,  which  in  the  present 
unparalleled  confusion  of  governmental  business  affairs  the  next 
President  might  adopt  to  balance  the  Budget,  it  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind  that  llie  plan  of  procedure  n-commended  Is  simply 
that  actualy  carried  out  successfully  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  1921       This  proceciure  is  as  follows: 

First:  Tlie  President,  by  Lx'cutive  order,  must  enable  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bure  lU  of  the  Budget  to  create  an  organ:zatlon  which 
will  empower  the  Director  as  its  head  to  as.semble  for  the  use  of  the 
Pre-'ldent  the  impartial  information  necesary  for  the  President  to 
make  the  decisions  incident  to  business  policy,  and  wlien  a  decision 
is  made  by  him  will  enable  the  Director  to  impose  obedience  directly 
on  the  body  of  the  governmental  business  organization,  and  see  that 
it  is  carriid  out  A  corps  of  impartial  invest i;jaiors.  by  detail  under 
I  Executive  order  from  their  former  departmental  positions  to  perma- 
nent service  in  the  Budget  Office.  mu=t  be  made  responsible  to  the 
President,  through  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  In  the  long  run  the 
'  Director  of  the  Budget  mu.-t  get  his  impartial  Information  about 
Government  business  from  men  of  long  experience  in  actual  gov- 
ernmental business  administration.  The  old  Federal  central  coor- 
dinating service,  operating  under  a  chief  coordinator  in  the  Budget 
Office,  must  be  immediately  restored. 

Second:  The  President  must  make  It  a  condition  in  appointing 
any  man  to  his  Cabinet  that  the  latter  pledge  his  honor  to  him  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  specihcally  to  support  him  in  ills 
plan  to  reduce  governmental  expenditures  and  balance  the  Budget. 
A  similar  solemn  commitment  .-hould  be  made  by  each  head  of  an 
independent  spending  department  at  the  time  he  receives  his  ap- 
pointment 

The  Cabinet,  unless  their  eyes  are  fixed  on  an  axe  hung  on  the 
cablnot  wall  by  the  President,  who  has  notified  them  upon  ihelr 
appointment  that  the  penalty  for  disloyalty  to  him  in  his  effort  to 
balance  the  Budget  is  decapitation,  will  be  obses.<ed  under  the  laws 
oi  human  nature  with  the  idea  tiiat  there  are  ve-.t«'d  rights  in  each 
of  them  not  subject  to  veto  by  a  coord:nating  busine:-s  control  which 
operates  in  terms  of  a  government  determined  to  balance  Its  budget. 

The  stronger  the  Cabinet  the  Presidents  selects.  If  this  prelimi- 
nary cooperation  is  not  pledged,  the  more  Impossible  will  it  be  for 
his  administration  to  succeed  in  its  most  imp.'>rtant  task 

Third:  At  an  extremely  Important  public  meeting  of  the  business 
oieanizatlon  of  Government,  at  which,  as  Us  head,  the  President 
presides,  called  the  first  month  of  his  term  of  office,  there  should  be 
present  his  agent,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  heads  of  the  Independent  estab- 
lishments (who  over  that  part  of  the  buslne.ss  of  the  Government 
tiuosacted  In  the  departments  or  establishments  rank  as  would 
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operating  vice  prertdents  In  a  private  business  criporatlon)    and  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  bureaus  In  the  departments  and  establishments 

In  presiding,  the  President  wlU  announce  to  the  organization  and 
to  the  country  hts  Budget  policy  and  serve  notice  that  he  has  made 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  his  agf-nt  to  transmit  his  orders  m  the 
operation  of  the  Governments  routine  business  under  a  proper 
business  system  and  to  see  that  they  are  executed.  Ho  must  em- 
phasize the  powers  of  the  Director  as  his  agent  to  summon  any  offi- 
cials, including  Cabinet  officers,  for  conference  when  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  enforce  coordinating  or  other  Executive  orders 

At  th:s  public  meeting  the  Bureau  chiefs  will  be  ordered  to  make 
within  30  days  a  report  of  what  part  each  one  can  save  of  the  un- 
spent remainder  of  his  current  annual  appropriation. 

On  June  23.  1921.  at  the  first  meeting  ever  held  of  the  business 
organization  of  our  Government,  the  bureau  chiefs,  at  the  request 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bud.?et.  promised  to  the  President  a  saving 
out  of  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which  began  on  June 
30  1921.  only  7  days  later,  which  promise  they  afterward  itemized 
and  fulfilled  In  the  sum  of  •112.000  000. 

Fourth-  The  fourth  step,  only  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year 
of  the  administration.  Just  as  it  was  taken  only  during  the  first  year 
of  the  creation  of  the  svstem  of  executive  control  under  Harding, 
is  of  commanding  importance  The  period  immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Presdent  on  January  20.  1941.  is  crucial  With 
Government  exoendltures  approximately  §9.000.000.000  per  year  he 
must  attack  them  at  once,  and  continually  thereafter.  The  reduc- 
tion in  Government  expenses  for  the  flrf^t  calendar  year  must  he  \ 
partially  secured  In  the  first  6  months  during  which  the  President 
will  be  the  least  equipped  for  the  task  Unles.«  he  commandeers 
outside  talent  of  the  highest  order.  Intelligently  to  assist  in  the  task 
of  applying  effective  pressure  against  the  fortified  inertia  of  de- 
partmental plans  and  prejudices  during  this  period,  the  savings  of 
his  first  calendar  year  will  be  unsatisfactory 

In  1921.  18  able  business  exec\itlves  called  by  the  President  into 
the  service  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  at  31  per  year,  individually 
and  separately  went  through  the  departments  and  establishments 
as  Investigators,  and  helped  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and. 
through  him.  the  President,  in  finding  where  the  axe  could  be 
properly  and  efTectively  wielded  on  waste  and  extravagance 

The  next  President,  to  help  him  for  his  first  year  must  call  In  a 
larger  number  of  such  men  than  were  called  In  1921.  for  there  are 
now  in  existence  a  larger  number  of  departmental  and  independent 
establishments  transacting  an  enormously  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness 

For  the  President  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  In  his  first  year 
as  to  where  cuts  In  expenditure  can  be  made  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  the  help  of  Investigators  not  under  the  ctmtrol 
of  the  spending  departments 

Considering  the  short  time  they  have  to  do  their  work  and  the 
large  scope  of  some  of  their  Investigatlon.s.  these  men  may  not  find 
a!l  existing  administrative  errors,  but  their  temporary  use  is  im- 
perative It  is  the  only  method  by  which  there  can  be  proper  and 
impartial  consideration  given  to  the  economy  side  of  questions  of 
expenditures  during  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  next  ndminls- 
tratlon.  By  the  second  year,  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  will  have  built  up  by  Executive  order  a  proper  personnel 
from  the  body  of  the  governmental  business  organization,  detailed 
to  service  as  Investigators,  or  as  member.-  of  the  reestablished  Fed- 
eral coordinating  txjards.  and  responstb'.e  no  longer  to  the  depart- 
ment heads,  but  only  to  the  President  and  his  unifying  system 

Proper  business  organization  insures  not  an  intermittent  and 
outside  control  for  economy  and  efficiency  but  a  contir.ulng  and 
internal  Executive  control.  Outside  commission  findings  may 
occasionally  stimulate  efJorts  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  routine 
functioning,  but  the  permanent  agency  for  the  transmittal  of 
Executive  pressure  upon  the  body  of  the  business  organization  of 
government  toward  economy,  which  definitely  fixes  the  responsi- 
bility for  extravagance  and  failure,  must  be  an  internal  one  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  through  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

Because  under  the  English  parliamentary  system  of  government 
there  is  no  chief  executive,  like  our  President,  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  routine  administration  of  governmental  busi- 
ness, it  was  necessary  for  Britain,  after  the  Great  War.  to  use  the 
Geddes  Committee,  afterward  called  the  "ax  committee."  to  obtain 
Information  and  formulate  a  repressive  policy  for  dealing  with  the 
poet-war  financial  crisis,  which  resembled  that  now  confronting 
the  United  States.  But  this  course  is  inadvisable  In  the  United 
State*.  In  fact,  in  1931.  2  years  Ijefore  the  present  administration 
abolished  our  American  Federal  coordinating  and  control  system. 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service,  acting  upon  the  basis 
of  a  report  made  by  me  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  presented  before  the  Commission  by  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp,  unanimously  recommended  to  Parliament  the  adoption  of 
our  then  American  system. 

Desperate  business  conditions  are  not  properly  met  where  there 
U  any  question  of  divided  authority  or  divided  leadership,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  conunlssions.  We  are  spending  at  the  rate  of 
around  •9.000.000.000  per  year.  Unnecessary  delays  in  this  matter 
are  enormously  expensive.  The  fog  banks  of  discussions,  recrimina- 
tions, and  procrastinations  which  so  often  characterize  committees 
or  ccmmli^sicns  acting  either  In  a  public  or  private  capacity  should 
be  avoided. 

Tlie  Budget  can  best  be  balanced  In  the  way  which  any  private 
organization,  with  its  business  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  our 
present  governmental  business,  would  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mlsiaks  not,  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  can  be  balanced. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   ST.   LOUIS   POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  for  some  years 
past  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  been  extremely  un- 
friendly in  its  editorial  policy  toward  me.  The  directors  of 
the  editorial  page  cf  the  Post-Dispatch  entertain  for  me  a 
cordial  dislike — a  feeling  which  I  return  in  Scriptural  meas- 
ure, pressed  down,  and  running  over.  But  in  the  edition  of 
June  11  the  Post -Dispatch  published  a  leading  editorial  upon 
the  subject  of  our  possible  involvement  in  the  war,  and  upon 
the  recent  policies  of  the  administration  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  so  sane,  so  eloquent,  so  well-reasoned,  and  so  patriotic,  that 
I  desire  to  afford  to  every  Member  of  this  body  an  opporttuiity 
to  read  it.  in  the  hope  that  they  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June   11,    1940] 

TO  THE   BRINK 

President  Roosevelt  all  but  declared  war  yesterday. 

He  did  not  go  all  the  way  because,  fortunately,  this  Is  still  a 
democracy  and.  under  our  system,  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  can  declare  war 

But  the  President,  with  his  immense  power,  can  lead  the  Nation 
to  the  brink      This  Is  what  Roosevelt  has  done. 

The  President  opened  his  speech  with  tlie  words:  "Every  genera- 
tion of  young  men  and  women  in  America  has  questions  to  ask  the 
world." 

While  the  country  Is  still  at  least  technically  at  peace,  while  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  still  functioning,  we  are  going  to  take  advantage 
cf  It  and  ask  the  President  some  questions. 

But.  first  of  all.  we  should  like  to  draw  a  very  brief  contrast 
between  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Wilson  led  the 
United  States  into  war  in  1917  after  a  long  period  in  which  he  did 
his  agonizing  best  to  keep  us  out  of  it.  He  led  us  into  war  only 
after  a  long  series  of  overt  acts  by  Germany  against  the  United 
States — the  sinking  of  our  ships  and  the  killing  of  our  citizens. 

This  time  there  are  no  overt  acts  by  Germany  against  the  United 
States.  Our  ships  are  not  being  sunk  Our  people  are  not  being 
killed.  Roosevelt,  however,  is  doing  his  agonizing  best  to  get  us 
into  the  war.  And  he  is  doing  so  without  the  approval  of  public 
opinion.  In  contrast  with  the  situation  In  1917.  we  can  now  meas- 
ure public  opinion  accurately.  All  the  polls  show  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  going  to  war. 

Is  this  a  democracy  or  isn't  it?  Are  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives  to  be  consulted  on  a  question  of  the  utmost 
gravity — a  question  that  involves  the  blood  of  American  men — or 
not? 

Is  it  not  true  that  Roosevelt  has  proceeded  along  the  very  lines 
that  Mussolini  did.  namely,  to  work  up  a  war  fever  v/ithout  per- 
mitting the  Italian  people  to  express  their  true  convictions? 

Is  it  not  true  that,  for  a  year  or  more.  Roosevelt  has  been  so 
obsessed  with  foreign  policy  as  to  neglect  domestic  issues  and. 
worse,  as  to  neglect  the  proper  economic  and  military-  preparation 
of  our  countr>-  for  the  trying  times  that  may  be  ahead? 

Mr  Roosevelt,  of  course,  sincerely  believes  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies  would  endanger  the  United  States,  and  this  sentiment  is 
shared  by  millions  of  his  countrymen,  including  this  newspaper,  but 
what  Is  the  sensible  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  Is  It  to 
enter  the  war  in  Eharope  or  is  it  to  build  up  our  own  defen.«ses  in  a 
rational  way? 

If  we  assume,  for  the  .sake  of  discussion,  that  this  country  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  follow  Rooeevelt  into  a  European  war,  with 
what  will  the  country  fight? 

Will  It  fight  with  an  army  which  is  microscopic  compared  tc  the 
great  legions  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  France?  Will  it  fight  with  Its 
Navy  and  leave  the  Pacific  bare  to  the  marauding  ships  of  Japan? 
Will  it  fight  with  its  handful  of  antiaircraft  guns,  not  sufficient  In 
number  to  guard  even  one  moderately  sized  city?  Will  it  fight  with 
Its  300  B  18  bcmbers.  of  which  General  Arnold,  chief  of  our  air 
force,  said  to  send  them  into  battle  would  be  suicide?  Will  it 
fight  with  its  few  so-called  flying  fortresses,  which  are  now  revealed 
to  have  three  vital  defects? 
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Obviously  not.  Par  from  being  able  to  flight  In  Europe,  the 
Umt«d  States  is  actually  unprepared  to  defend  Its  own  shores.  And 
why.  since  this  is  the  undeniable  fact,  does  Roosevelt  all  but  de- 
clare war  on  the  dictators':'  His  filth  cousin  said;  "Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  Tills  Roosevelt  speaks  loudly  and  has 
nothing  to  back  It  up 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  the  material  resources  of  the 
Nation  would  be  oflered  to  the  Allies.  What  does  he  mean  by 
this?     By  what  authority  d-^es  he  r^n^A  such  a  statement? 

It  Is  of  a  piece  with  the  remainder  of  the  Presidents  speech — 
one  of  the  most  reckless  speeches  ever  made  by  an  American 
statesman  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  both  Britain  and  France  have 
billions  of  dollars  earmarked  for  purchases  In  this  country,  and  Is 
It  not  also  a  fact  that  the  things  they  need — modern  airplanes  and 
armored  tanks — we  haven't  got  either  to  sell  or  to  give? 

Has  the  President  read  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Committee,  which  saN"^  that  for  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  would  mean  a  tragic  sacrifice  of  the  Nation's  liberties  and 
assets?  Does  he  know  that  the  committee,  after  carefully  Inter- 
viewing high-ranking  officers  of  our  armed  forces,  says  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  give  the  Allies  concrete  help  by 
Interv-enlng  now.  and  will  only  jeopardize  its  own  welfare  by  doing 
so' 

The  Naval  Committee's  report,  printed  In  part  on  this  page  last 
Sunday,  should  be  required  reading  for  the  President  It  asks  a 
question,  too  It  asks;  "Why  not  face  the  basic  military  and  eco- 
nomic fact  that  It  Is  not  within  our  power  or  means  to  create 
military  or  naval  establishments  of  sufficient  strength  to  police  the 
world,  but  that  it  is  within  our  power  and  means  to  prevent 
others  from  transporting  their  wars  to  this  hemisphere?  ' 

Mr  Roofevelt  talks  about  the  European  shambles  In  temns  of 
words  like  "Justice  '  "freedom."  "liberty."  Those  are  precious  words 
and  those  are  precious  things,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  war  in 
Europe  is  concerned  about  many  other  things  besides  abstract 
principles? 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  war  started  in  September  of  last  year 
when  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  and  the  declared  reason  for  the  en- 
trance of  Prance  and  Britain  was  to  protect  Poland.  Was  Poland 
a  democracy?  Ask  the  poor  peasants  of  Poland,  crushed  under 
the  heels  of  the  Poll.<:h  landlords.  at>cut  that  Ask  the  Jews  of  i 
Poland,  who  suffered  the  Polish  brand  of  pogrom  long  before  the 
Hitler  brand  was  Invented. 

Justice,  freedf  m.  liberty,  yes  These  were  the  things  we  went 
to  war  for  In  1917  and  what  happened?  Instead  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  d'^mocracy.  we  ushered  In  the  era  of  dictatorships, 
the  age  of  the  monstrous  Hitler,  the  ghoulish  Mussolini. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  witnessing  in  Europe  a  tremendous 
convulsion   of    forces,   of    rival    imperialisms,   of   have-not    nations 
versus  have  nations,  of  age-old  hatreds,  of  ape-old  quarrels?     Is  it 
not   a   radical    oversimplification   of   a   vast   hl.'^torictil    upheaval    to, 
describe  It  In  the  terms  u.sed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

Mr  Rccstnelt  did  his  best  to  keep  the  war  from  happening  He 
failed  Now  his  Job  Is  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


organizer  of  the  underground  railroad,  who.  with  his  wife  Sarah, 
braved  the  threats  of  lynching  to  bring  back  John  Brown  s  bcdy 
from  Harpers  Ferry  for  burial  in  the  Adirondacks 

The  dear  lady  in  whose  memory  thtse  scholarships  are  given  was 
never  weary  of  helping  Everyone  she  helped  became  hci  friend, 
for  she  knew  how  to  give  as  if  she  were  receiving  Piaciiced  by  her. 
giving  rTHs  a  fine  art  which  left  fragrant  memories 

In  the  happiness  of  those  fehe  helped  she  found  content  And  If 
anything  could  add  to  the  eternal  peace  she  now  enjoys,  it  would  be 
the  knowledge  that,  vhcugh  gone,  she  may  still  keep  on  helping 
That  she  may  long  continue  to  help,  the  Margaret  S."\rah  McKim 
Maloney  scholarships  were  founded  to  aid  and  encourage  you.  the 
women  of  Fisk  University,  who  today  study  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture— things  she  herself  once  loved  to  leain. 

Among  you.  brlght-eycd.  ea+;er.  talented  young  ladies,  who  love  the 
things  she  did,  Margaret  Sarah  McKlm  Maloney  would  be  more  than 
content  to  be  held  in  friendly  remembrance.  So  we  who  cherish 
her  memory  are.  through  these  scholarships,  confiding  it  to  your 
care,  in  the  sure  belief  that  -she  will  not  be  forgotten,  lor  you  are  a 
remembering  race. 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  address 
delivered  by  William  Power  Maloney  at  the  commencement 
exercises  held  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Jime 
30    1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  the  only  member  of  the  Malcney  family  avallahle  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  have  come  to  this  commencement  to  congratulate  the  three 
youn?  ladies  who.  by  their  splendid  talents  and  high  endeavor,  have 
won  the  first  of  the  Margaret  Sarah  McKlm  Maloney  scholarshlpe. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  endowment  that  makes  possible  the<«e 
amards  today  certain  real-estate  interests  In  New  York  City  have 
been  deeded  to  Fisk  University  and  will,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  be  sold.  In  order  to  swell  this  scholarship  fund  So  we 
hope  that  soon  these  scholarships  may  be  of  greater  financial  help 
to  you   and  even  more  worthv  of  your  striving 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  Uiat  these  scholarship*  were  founded  at 
Pisk  Unlversitv.  for  Margaret  Sarah  McKlm  Maloney  was  the  only 
grandchild    cf'  James    Miller    MrKim,    the    great    abolitionist    and 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Transcript  entitled  "America's  Role." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Transcript] 

AMERICA'S    ROLE 

America  has  a  role  to  perform.  It  can  be  a  great  role  in  world 
history,  or  It  can  be  a  dark  smear  on  Its  pages  and  a  tragedy  for 
all   mankind. 

The  President  sp)oke  rightly  that  there  can  be  no  Isolation  for 
America.  America  must  share  In  the  responsibilities  for  the 
worlds  progress.  We  cannot,  even  If  we  would.  Isolate  ourselves, 
economically,  spiritually,  intellectually,  or  morally.  We  can  choose, 
however,  the  part  we  shall  play  We  can  send  or  not  send  sjldiers 
to  Europe  as  we  choose.  But  we  cannot  isolate  ourselves  nor  fool 
ourselves  that  we  can. 

Let  us  first  define  our  present  responsibility,  and  having  done 
BO.  let  us  be  more  sjjeciflc  as  to  a  national  and  foreign  policy  for 
Its  execution  Agrtsemeni  upon  our  responsibility  and  nntional 
policy  then  permits  an  intelligent  Judgment  up<'n  the  question  of 
aid  to  the  Allies 

First,  our  responsibility  Is  to  preserve  freedom  for  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  such  of  the  test  of  the  world  as  thinks  as  we  do 
that  only  in  a  state  of  freedom  can  culture  and  civill?-itlon  ad- 
vance most  rapidly.  We  have  no  responsibility  and  no  desire  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  ol  the  European  political  and  tariff 
boundaries  which  have  met  in  head-on  conflict  with  the  rapid 
changes  of  the  worlds  economic  life  These  changes  arc  a  part  ol 
the  industrial  revolution  which  is  not  yet  finished  It  has  been 
the  very  resistance  of  the  ciiiTerent  European  nations  to  these 
factors  of  change  which  caused  the  lasr  World  War.  with  its 
FUbKcquent  famine  and  pestilence,  and  broiight  Hitler.  Stalin,  and 
Mus'ioilnl  Into  power. 

No.  We  have  no  desire  to  resist  the  Inevitable  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic change.  But  upon  America  more  than  upon  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth  lies  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  light  ol  free- 
dom We.  and  the  war-worn  British  Empire,  are  the  only  free 
nations  left  with  sufflclmt  natural  resources,  the  industrial  Ingenu- 
ity, and  capacity,  and  manpower  to  do  the  Job  And  alter  the  war 
is  over  it  will  be  our  resp<jn6ibllity  also  to  share  In  the  effort  and 
cost  of  reconstruction  Worse  days  of  famine  and  pestilence  are 
coming,  and  we  must  stand  ready  to  feed  the  starving  and  combat 
disease. 

And  now.  second,  let  America  adopt  a  national  and  foreign  policy 
upon  which  the  Nation  can  agree  and  steadily  pursue  with  a  slnslc- 
ness  of  purpose  We  must  defend  with  our  live^.  at  all  co^tn  and 
all  sacrifice,  the  most  strategically  defendable  area  In  which  th*- 
light  of  freedom  can  be  kept  burning.  The  area  within  our  national 
border  Is  not  successfully  defendable  from  a  strategic  standpoint  If 
beset  by  hoetlle  forces  on  all  sides.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  recognize- 
this  fact  The  most  strategically  defendable  area  Is  the  contlnento 
and  outlying  islands  enclosed  by  the  two  great  oceans  No  better 
natural  barriers  exist  to  aid  in  military  defense.     The  policy  mu.st 
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be  directed  on  the  principle  of  i^uardin?  aealnst  attack  from  out-    i 
fide      It  must  not  Include  suppression  bv  force  of  the  liberties  of 
other  nations  by  us.     Such  action  would  destroy    from  within,  the    I 
freedom  It  attempts  to  preserve  against  attack  from  without 

This  Is  a  gigantic  task  But  It  is  a  ta^k  which  can  be  done  if  we 
have  the  will,  courape,  fortitude,  and  singleness  of  purpose  Time 
Is  of  the  essence.  There  must  be  no  waste  motion.  Economic 
policy  must  be  directed  toward  this  one  aim.  Diplomacy  must  be 
focused  on  this  end.  Military  policy  mu.^t  be  coordinated  and  con-  i 
contrated  on  this  single  purpose  To  straddle  the  fence,  to  divert  j 
energies  to  other  fields  bv  training  an  army  to  tight  in  Europe  is 
to  spread  the  results  of  ctir  efforts  so  thin  over  several  defense  lines 
that  none  will  be  made  Impregnable  We  have  no  tra'.nrd  and 
equipped  army  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  present  material  aid.  The 
people  of  this  country,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  are  93 
percent  opposed  to  sending  men  to  fight  in  Europje  We  have  time 
to  build  the  defense  of  freedom  on  our  continents,  whereas  we 
should  have  bex-n  fighting  before  this  had  we  decided  to  defend 
freedomt  on  a  line  along  the  Rhine. 

Such  a  policy  carries  many  implications.  It  means  concentra- 
tion of  airplane  production  on  types  of  planes  suitable  for  conti- 
nental defense.  It  means  establishment  of  adequate  naval  air  bases 
at  .suitable  points  It  means  the  construction  of  long-range  sub- 
marines. It  means  an  adequate  intercontinental  merchant  marine. 
It  means  the  training  of  men  primarily  for  the  air  and  naval 
services  It  means  the  training  of  .sufScient  Army  personnel  and 
the  production  of  sufficient  Arinry  equipment  of  a  character  neces- 
sary for  operations  within  the  freedom  area  If  required.  It  means 
the  training  of  an  army  of  skilled  labor  in  an  extensive  chain  of  i 
training  schools.  It  means  a  program  of  high  taxes  upon  every 
American  family.  It  means  the  elimination  of  many  present  Gov-  i 
ernmcnt  expenses  not  a  part  of  the  defense  program.  It  may  later 
mean  con.scription  both  for  Industry  and  the  armed  forces.  It 
m-eans  greater  economic  cooperation  between  North  and  South 
America  It  means  a  new  and  detinlte  policy  for  American  diplo- 
macy It  means  the  research  for  and  commercial  development  of 
substitutes  for  vital  raw  materials  necessary  in  wartime  as  are  now 
imoorted  from  outside  the  freedom  area. 

It  does  not  mean  the  formation  of  an  army  designed  for  fighting 
In  Europe  It  does  not  mean  the  buUdini?  of  tanks  and  other  Army 
mechanical  equipment  In  the  quantity  and  of  the  tv-pe  necessary 
for  American  participation  In  Europe  It  does  not  mean  conscrip- 
tion of  men  for  the  obsolete  1917  t>-pe  of  military  training,  but 
rather  for  the  mechanical  training  necessary  both  for  Industry  and 
th?  armed  forces. 

Purees  hostile  to  freedom  are  on  the  march  and  In  double-quick 
time  The  success  of  these  forces  and  the  rapidity  of  their  march 
alters  entirely  the  situation  as  evaluated  by  us  and  by  the  American 
j>eople  a  year  ago.  To  the  extent  we  can  send  materials  to  the 
Allies  In  Europe  without  weakening  our  defense  preparation  of  the 
Western  Hemisphero.  we  should  do  so  Th?  labor  and  supplies  for 
such  materials  have  to  l>e  paid  for  by  somebody.  The  Allies  should 
pay  for  them  so  far  as  they  have  assets  to  do  so  It  may  later 
become  wise  for  us  as  a  nation  to  give  these  materials,  paying  for 
the  labor  and  supplies  ourselves  as  a  matter  of  our  own  defense  cost. 
Experience  has  shown  that  credits  for  war  materials  have  been  the 
cause  of  later  Internaflonal  difficulties. 

But  every  drop  of  free  American  blood  must  be  reserved  for 
defense  of  the  western  area  of  freedom  and  only  spilled  In  a  cause 
disassociated  from  the  tragic  history  of  European  politics.  If  we 
work  hard  and  build  our  defense  fast  enough,  we  may  still  avoid 
actual  warfare. 

But  the  need  of  the  hour  now.  above  all  els.*.  Is  the  consolidation 
of  American  public  opinion  upon  an  explicit,  clear-cut.  and  more 
comprehensive  national  policy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  PERCY  H.  JOHNSTON 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  recently  published  which  gives  the  views  of  Mr.  Percy 
H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  regarding  the  buying  of  foreign  silver, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 


J0HNST01«J  mCES  VNTTTD  ST.^TTS  BrT  ARMS  ZTiSTTAD  OF  ErLVUl— STATT: 
CHAMBER  HEAD  ASKS  TOWNSEND  BIIX  TASSAGB  TO  END  METAL 
PfRCHASES 

Percy  H  Johnston,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  urged  yesterday  that  the  United  States  stop 
buMng  foreign  silver  and  spend  the  money  thus  saved  on  national 
defense  His  recommendation  was  contained  in  a  statement  Issued 
at  the  chamber's  offices.  65  Liberty  Street. 

Mr.  Johnston  said  continuation  of  the  silver  purchases  In  the 
present  emergency  would  be  a  'tragic  farce"  and  urged  the  Imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  amended  Townsend  silver  bill,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  but  held  up  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

•Every  million  dollars  the  Government  spends  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  silver  now  means  dollars  gone  that  the  Nation  could  have 
expended  for  airplanes  or  other  vitally  needed  defense  equipment." 
said  Mr.  Johnston 

•Since  1934  the  Government  has  spent  about  $985,000  000  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  silver  for  which  it  bad  no  use  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  alone  the  Government  paid  foreign  producers  more  than 
»150.000000 

•The  Nation  needs  every  dollar  It  can  save  and  raise  for  rearma- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  to 
save  money  for  national  defense  He  can  win  further  commenda- 
tion by  voicing  his  approval  of  the  objective  of  the  amended  Town- 
send  bill  A  word  from  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  insure  speedy  passage  of  the  bill.  A  stroke  of  the 
Presldenf.s  pen  then  would  save  more  millions  of  dollars  for  defense. 

■Most  of  the  1.950.000.000  ounces  of  foreign  silver  which  the 
Treasury  has  acquired  since  1934  is  now  gathering  dust  In  under- 
ground vaults.  It  could  not  be  disposed  of  except  at  tremendous 
loss 

•'Had  the  huge  sum  which  It  cost  been  expended  wisely  by  the 
Government  for  airplanes,  battleships,  tanks,  and  other  needed 
defense  equipment,  the  Nation  today  would  be  far  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  which  events  in  Europe  now  compel  us  to 
face  " 

Mr  Johnston  is  chairman  of  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association. 


What  Has  the  Democratic  Party  Done  and  What 
Does  It  Have  To  Offer  the  Negroes  of  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILUAM  J    THOMPKINS  AT  DOWNINGTOWN. 

PA. 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a-^^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
William  J.  Thompkins,  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  the  Commimity  Day  exercises  of  the  Down- 
ingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School,  Downingtown, 
Pa  .  on  May  19.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Waring,  members  of  the  faculty,  student  body,  and  friends.  I 
have  been  invited  here  today  to  present  for  your  consideration,  in 
the  form  of  a  debate  the  question  of  What  Has  the  Democratic 
Party  IDone  and  What  Does  It  Have  To  Offer  the  Negroes  of  America. 
My  opponent.  Judge  Edward  W  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  will  dlsrtiss 
with  you  What  Has  Been  Done  by  the  Republican  Party  and  What 
It  Ha-s  To  Offer  the  Negroes  of  America 

Before  beginning  this  forensic.  I  should  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Waring,  principal  of  this  institution,  for  having  made  po.ssible  this 
engagement  wh«»reby  parents  and  their  children  may  have  presented 
to  them  the  merits  and  demerits  of  both  of  the  major  political 
parties. 

I  wish  further  lo  pause  long  enough  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic United  States  Senator  from  this  Keystone  State,  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  whose  votes  made  it  possible  for  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  Senator  Joseph  F  Gutfey  lo  serve  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  and  the  citizens  of  this  country  In  a  manner 
that  has  surrounded  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  has  made  him 
one  of  America's  most  able  statesmen 

In  discussing  what  the  Democratic  Party  has  done  for  the  Negro. 
I  might  Ju^t  as  well  bring  it  home  to  you  by  telling  you  first  what 
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the  Democratic  Party  has  done  for  the  Neproes  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
how  your  Democratic  Senator  has  fitted  into  that  program. 

I  wUl  never  forpet  listening  to  the  fervent  plea  made  by  Senator 
GurrxT  before  the  Senate  committee  considering  the  antilynching 
bill  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he 
walked  calmly  up  to  the  committee  table  and  said: 

•I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  objects  and  necessities  of  this  bill 
and  If  the  bill  has  any  defects.  I  am  aatisflcd  that  this  committee 
can  remedy  and  make  the  proper  changee  in  the  bill,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  full  committee  will  recommend  this  bill,  so  we 
can  dlscuES  the  matter  at  length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at  which 
time  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  supporting  and  working  for  the 
bdl." 

In  keepin^f  with  the  above  statement.  S.-^nator  Guttey  gave 
the  antilynching  bill  his  full  support  on  the  floor  of  the  Seuate. 
which  fact  may  be  attested  to  by  Walter  Whiu>,  secretary  of  the 
N   A.  A.  C.  P. 

The  record  of  your  able  Senator  shows  that  the  second  day  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  President.  Senator  Guttey  requested  that 
the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Plttsbtirgh  Courier  be  named  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  you  all  knew  that  President 
Rooeevelt  granted  that  request  and  named  Robert  L.  Vann  as 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  brought  the  benefits  of  all  the  New  EK'al  social  agencies 
to  the  front  door  of  every  home  In  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  end 
that  svich  may  have  been  possible,  he  supported  all  of  the  New  Deal 
legislation  which  gave  to  us  such  agencies  as  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps;  the  old-age  pensions:  the  soil  conservation; 
National  Youth  Adminl.«tration;  social-security  legislation;  mlnl- 
mum-wace  laws,  and  so  forth. 

You  ace  all  aware  that  It  wa.<»  largely  through  the  interest  of  Sen- 
ator GcTTET  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  Fprnt  In  this  great 
State,  resulting  In  thovisands  of  Pennsylvania  citizens,  both  white 
and  black,  being  put  to  work.  You  know  of  the  project  under  the 
Commerce  Department  here  In  Pennsylvania,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  more  than  700  Negro  citizens;  all  of  these  things  were 
accompll.-hed  through  the  efforts  of  your  Democratic  Senator,  even 
though  he  had  to  fight  the  opposition  In  order  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

The  comforts  that  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  pa.'^t  7  years;  the  money  they  have  earned,  both  Democrats 
and  Rrpublicans,  Is  the  result  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  St  nator 
GcTFEY  to  the  citizens  of  his  State  a£  their  representative  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  vote  sent  to  the  Senate  a  man  of  the  Intelligence, 
ability.  statesman'<hip.  and  desire  to  serve  whose  name  is  Joseph 
F  GCFTEY  It  is  my  hope  that  yon  will  continue  to  send  Senator 
GtiTTY  to  Washington  as  long  as  he  Is  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
neces-ary  for  the  proper  service  of  his  constituents 

Now.  i  have  been  asked  to  answer  tbe  qucbiion,  What  has  the 
Democratic  Party  done  for  the  Negro? 

I  always  ch«rl5.h  the  pleasure  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  In  behalf 
of  the  New  Deal  and  what  It  has  done  for  the  Negro  people  of 
America.  I  sriy  •behalf  '  advlt-ed!y,  becai;se  the  New  Deal  needs  no 
defense.  The  greatest  defense  that  can  be  ofTered  to  those  who 
grudlngly  attack  the  accomplishments  of  the  New  Deal  Is  the  New 
Deal  program  itself.  So,  in  the  language  of  Al  Smith,  "let's  l<x)k  at 
the  record.  " 

Whenever  the  ruler  or  supreme  executive  of  a  nation  Is  confronted 
by  a  Situation  imperiling  national  stability  and  continuity.  If  he 
possesses  power  and  is  guided  by  wisdom,  he  will  immediately 
employe  every  resource  at  his  command  to  meet  the  danger. 

If  he  Is  an  executive  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  executing 
laws  enacted  by  a  parliamentary-  assemblage,  operating  within  con- 
stitutional restraints,  he  will  issue  a  call  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  request  the  necessary  powers  to  meet  the  national 
emergency.  Tills  Prtsldent  Roosevelt  did.  and  the  Confrress  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  necessary  powers  to  meet  the  most  v.-retched 
and  deplorable  national  situation  which  had  ever  confronted  a 
nrwly  elected  Executive  In  the  history  of  our  countn,-. 

EAery  department  of  our  national  life  was  out  of  order — Industry, 
finance,  business,  and  education — while  the  frightful  visitor.  De- 
spair, was  an  unwelcome  guest  at  the  hearthstones  of  millions  of 
American  families.  Unemployment,  crime,  and  hoarding  completed 
the  "four  horsemen  of  America"  who  were  riding  swu'tly  as  Presi- 
dent Hoover  was  leaving  the  White  House. 

Came  then  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  with  bold  heart  and 
brilliant  mind,  trained  In  the  craft  of  statesmanship  and  adminis- 
trative leadership — with  a  character  rooted  and  groundetl  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  American  life;  with  an  uiUiinchinL:  soul  that 
had  found  itself  in  lonely  hours  of  meditation  and  refiection,  and 
which  understood  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Summoning  to  his  aid  the  best  brains  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  party  aflUiations,  the  "four  horsemen"  were  brought  to  a  halt, 
and  the  pe<-;5le  everywhere  rejoiced  In  the  feeling  of  a  new  hope — a 
hope  well  founded  as  time  has  proved.  Negroe.s.  like  all  other 
American  citizens,  possessed  that  hope,  and  Negroes,  like  all  other 
American  clt.zens,  are  confident  that  their  faith  and  trust  in  our 
humanitarian  President  was  not  given  in  vain,  for  they,  probably 
mere  than  any  other  race,  had  felt  the  pains  brought  on  by  the 
do-nothing  government  of  Republicanism;  and  they,  like  any  other 
patient  who  is  sick,  know  when  tbey  are  obtaining  relief. 

When  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  American  economy  in  1920,  the 
colored  people  of  this  Nation  were  among  the  first  victims  of  the 
resultant  depression.     liundrtds  oi  thou&ands  were  separated  from 


their  Jobs  and  were  without  adequate  resources  to  sustain  life. 
Their  living  conditions,  never  at  par,  became  more  wretched  as 
families  were  foiced  to  double  up  In  crowded  and  dilapidated 
quarters.  Their  morale  was  strained  and  their  health  Impuired. 
The  youth  of  the  race  seemed  to  have  no  future.  The  outlook  was 
bleak. 

There  was  no  hope  for  amelioration  of  these  conditions  until 
President  Roosevelt  launched  his  vast  program  of  social  reform  to 
lift  the  whole  American  people  out  of  the  mire  of  despair.  This 
program,  designed  to  aid  that  Ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  and  Ul-hcuscd 
third  of  the  Nation  has  been  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  Negro 
race,  the  masses  of  whom  have  been  concentrated  historically  In  the 
low-income  group  with  only  meager  hope  and  encouragement  for 
advancement.  New  work  opportunities  were  created  for  thtse 
people  In  a  variety  of  occupations  through  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
minl.'^tratlon.  New  homes  ha\e  been  and  are  being  made  available 
to  them  througn  the  public  hcuilng  program  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  Schools  have  been  constructed  and  hospitals 
developed  by  grants  from  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The 
youth  of  the  race  has  been  Inspired  and  trained  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Thoti.-^ands  of  workers  in  Industry  have  been  protected  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  ar.d  the  wage  and  hour  law.  Thou.sands  of 
black  farmers  have  participated  in  the  agricultural  and  re- 
habilitation programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
i  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Admlnls- 
I  tration.  Light  has  penetrated  many  a  dreary  home  and  the  tasks 
i  of  home  and  farm  have  been  eased  by  the  cheaper  electricity 
I  rates  made  possible  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

WORK    PROJECTS    ADMINISTRATION 

Employment  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  has  meant 
more  than  Jobs  to  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Negro  race.  It  has  meant  opportunity  to  engage  In  occupations 
for  which  tlicy  were  trained  in  school  and  college.  It  has  meant 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves  in  their  chosen  occupations,  to 
compote  on  equal  terms  with  members  of  other  races,  and  to  gain 
administrative  experience. 

Last  year  an  average  of  300.000  Negro  workers  were  employed  by 
W  P.  A  Representing  14  percent  of  the  total  W  P  A.  workers, 
they  received  an  estimated  $15.000000  in  monthly  wages.  Tlieae 
workers  were  engaged  In  a  variety  of  tasks  rar.glng  from  profes- 
sional service  to  unskilled  labor.  There  were  physicians,  dentists, 
and  teachers  on  projects;  there  were  actors,  artists,  and  writers; 
there  were  skilled  mechanics,  technicians,  and  scientists  In  short, 
doors  of  employment  which  had  been  previously  closed  or  nearly 
closed  to  Negroes  were  opened  to  a  large  number  of  colored  persons 
In  accordauce  wlili  their  need  and  talent. 

PtJBLIC    HOUSING 

Everywhere  it  Is  recognized  that  next  to  emploympnt  the  most 
urgent  problem  facing  the  Negro  is  the  problem  of  obtaining 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  iiouslng.  Not  until  the  Government 
launched  Its  public-housing  program  In  1934  was  there  any  large- 
scale  effort  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low-lncom.e  families  at 
rentals  within  their  reach 

Today  8  000  Nrgro  families  are  living  In  low-rent  houslne  proj- 
ects develi  pcd  with  Government  aid  Under  the  present  program 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  plans  have  been  fi  rmu- 
lated  for  the  rehousing  of  about  45.000  additional  Negro  families. 
Tins  figure  represents  one-third  of  all  housing  units  for  which 
loan  contracts  have  already  been  approved  by  President  Roosevelt 
up(jn   recommendation   of  Administrator  Na'han   Straus 

Not  only  has  the  program  built  new  homes  for  thousands  of 
families  who  oth(  rwlse  could  not  afford  a  decent  place  to  live,  but 
also  it  has  created  employment  for  technicians,  building-trades 
workers,  skilled  and  un.skilled.  and  for  "white  collar"  workers  In  the 
management  and  oix-ratlon  of  projects  Protective  clau.ses  In- 
cluded in  the  buildings  contracts  of  all  U  S  H  A  aidt?d  piojects 
have  already  enabled  Nepio  building-trades  workers  to  earn  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  wages. 

YOtTTH  PROORAMS 

Two  agencies  have  been  established  to  aK.slst  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  in  attaining  econi,mic  and  social  adjustment.  These  are 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

In  December  1939  there  were  approximately  78  500  Negro  young 
men  and  women  employed  on  the  student-aid  and  work  programs 
of  the  N  Y  A  representing  111  percent  of  the  total  of  708.000 
pers<,iis  bo  employed.  The  N.  Y.  A.  provides  employment,  gives 
scholarship  grants,  and  training  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  25.  The  types  of  employment  training  cover  a  wide  r^nge 
of  occupations. 

Approximately  250  000  young  colored  men  have  participated  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  conservation  programs  of  the  C  C.  C.  since 
its  establishment  in  1933  During  1939  the  sum  of  $700,000  was 
allotted  monthly  by  colored  C  C.  C.  boys  to  their  parents  and 
dependents  back  home 

PROGRAMS    rOB    FABMERS 

The  Negro  farm  population  has  bf-en  assisted  by  the  programs  of 
the  Farm  Security  Aclmlnistrdtlon.  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and    the    Soil    Conservation    Adminibtratior^.     Througli    F.    8.    A., 
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Negro  farmers  have  been  rehoused  In  modern  farmsteads,  have 
been  advanced  rehabilitation  loans,  and  have  participated  in  rental 
cooperatives,  larger  long-term  loans  were  made  available  through 
F  C  A.,  which  also  stimulated  the  organization  of  credit  unions. 
In  June  1939.  records  of  tlie  F  C.  A.  showed  that  there  were  48 
cieclit  unions  organized  among  Negroes,  with  a  total  member^nip  of 
4.178 

PTTBUC   WORKS   ADMIjnSTRATTON 

The  building  of  public  facilities  has  been  the  basic  programs  of 
P  W.  A.  These  structures  include  schools,  hcspitals.  community 
centers,  brldees.  dams,  and  roads  More  than  115.000  Negro  chil- 
dren in  24  States  are  attending  schools  built  during  the  past  few 
years  with  the  aid  of  P.  W.  A.  funds.  AUotmenis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  school  buildings  amounted  to  more  than  $34,000  000. 
excluding  the  ♦3.500.000  worth  of  allotments  made  to  Howard 
University 

Hospital  facilities  for  Negro  patients  have  been  Increased  by  at 
least  7.242  beds  through  the  aid  of  grants  and  loans  by  P  W  A. 
Community  centers  and  other  recreational  facilities  have  been  made 
available  to  colored  people  In  many  sections  of  the  country  through 
P.  W.  A.  grants  and  loans. 

OTHER    AGENCIES 

Other  agencies  which  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  Negro  workers  Include  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
portation,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act. 

The  New  Deal,  more  than  any  other  administration,  has  realized 
that  Negroes  are  American  citizens,  and  as  such  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  every  phase  of  American  Government  from  the  humble 
position  of  charwoman  to  the  stately  position  of  Federal  Judge. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  we  have  a  Negro 
presiding  over  a  Federal  court — first  Hon.  William  H  Hastie.  now 
Judge  Herman  E.  Moore. 

I  could  go  on  to  enumerate  other  benefits  that  have  come  to 
the  Negro  under  the  New  Deal,  for  the  ocean  of  its  philanthropy 
knows  no  shore,  but  my  time  Is  limited.  No  one  would  dare  stand 
before  a  colored  audience  and  say  that  v.'e  should  not  have  had  a 
low-cost  housing  program;  that  th*»re  sh:'uld  have  been  no  Works 
Progress  Administration:  that  the  National  Youth  Administration 
was  a  blunder;  that  the  C.  C.  C.  canips  have  been  of  no  value  to  the 
Negro  youth;  that  the  grants  from  the  P  W  A.  for  the  construction 
of  schools,  hospitals,  and  additional  buildings  for  our  colleges  were 
not  necessary.  What  Is  it.  then,  that  the  New  Deal  has  done  that 
ne«>ds  defense  insofar  as   the  Negro  is  concerned?     Nothing 

The  Negro  is  not  going  to  be  fooled  or  guided  by  Republicans 
Into  the  Ijellef  that  this  administration  Is  responsible  for  the 
present  status  of  the  antllynchlng  bill,  either.  Everyone  knows 
that  for  25  years  the  Republican  Party  bluffed  about  the  Dyer 
antllynchlng  bill  and  it  was  never  brought  to  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  notwithstanding  the  Republicans  had  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  even  the  Supreme  Court,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  At 
the  first  opportunity  where  voting  cloture  would  have  ultimately 
brought  the  antllynchlng  bill  to  a  successful  end  the  Republicans 
declined  to  vote  tjecause  they  knew  that  the  Democrats  would 
have  been  given  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  wh^^re  debate  Is  limited,  the 
Republicans  had  to  Join  with  the  Democrats  and  vote  passage  of 
the  bill  because  they  had  no  shield  to  hide  behind.  But  in  the 
Senate,  where  debate  Is  unlimited,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  required 
to  limit  debate,  the  Republicans  joinea  with  the  southern  flli- 
busterers  and  defeated  the  motion  to  limit  debate.  The  record 
shows  that  practically  every  Demcciat.  with  the  exception  of  the 
southerners,  voted  for  cloture,  but  the  Republicans  refused 

The  Democratic  leadership  did  all  within  its  power  to  break  the 
filibuster  by  holding  continuous  sessions  extending  far  Into  the 
^  {light  in  an  effort  to  wear  the  fllibusterers  out.  but  it  didn't  work. 
Wheft  this  failed,  the  Democratic  leadership  cleared  the  way  for  a 
vote  on  the  motion  offered  by  a  Democrat  to  limit  the  debate,  and 
as  I  said,  the  Republicans  Joined  with  the  southern  Demix-ratic  flli- 
busterers to  defeat  the  motion,  wherein  if  they  had  voted  with  the 
Democrats  who  favored  the  motion,  debate  would  have  been  limited 
and  the  antllynchlng  bill  would  now  be  on  the  statute  books 

We  are  living  In  a  day  when  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
We  are  living  in  a  day  when  Negroes  are  no  longer  gullible  and  know 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words  when  they  read  and  learn 
and  form  their  own  opinions.  They  are  able  to  Judge  for  them- 
selves who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

The  thing  for  Negroes  to  do  is  to  rally  behind  their  friends  and 
scorn  their  enemies — those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  do  but  did 
not.  To  turn  against  a  man  who  has  endeavored  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  American  people  and  who  has  succeeded,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  treason,  and  no  Negro  can  afford  to  be  guilty  of 
such  an  offense. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question:  You  either  have  to  be 
"good  God"  or  '•good  devil."  You  either  go  up  with  the  crowd  of 
new  dealers,  or  down  with  the  anti-new  dealers. 

I  agree  with  what  my  opponent  will  say  relative  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  what  the  Republican  Party  did  for  Negroes  under  his 
administration:  that  was  almost  a  century  ago.  The  people  of 
today  do  not  want  a  "has  l>eeQ"  or  a  "gonna  be."  but  an  "isser." 


President  Roosevelt  Is  doing  for  the  American  people  what  the 
American  people  want  done;  that  was  shown  by  his  overwhelming 
victory  at  the  polls  In  1936.  and  In  the  several  primary  elections 
that  have  been  held  Instructing  delegates  to  support  him  for  a 
third   term 

if  the  Republicans  had  a  panacea  for  recovery,  for  Budget  bal- 
ancing, why  didn't  they  tell  Hoover;  he  wanted  to  know.  In  the 
closing  days  of  his  administration  he  tried  In  vain  to  obtain  from 
his  Republican  stalwarts  information  that  would  help  him  relieve 
the  di.stre.ss  and  suffering  of  the  American  people  He  finally 
turned  to  Roosevelt,  and  summoned  him  to  the  White  House  and 
requested   this   information. 

What  Is  It  that  the  Republicans  will  do  if  reelected  that  they 
didn  t  do  while  they  were  in  power  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment? How  will  they  balance  the  Budget'  Will  they  do  so  by 
abclishing  the  C  C  C  .  which  gives  employment  and  training  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation?  Will  they  abolish  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  Public  Works  Admini.straticn.  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  inaugurated 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  preserve  the  Nation.  God  perish  the 
thought. 

The  only  question  to  be  decided  by  the  American  poopie  of 
which  the  Negro  is  a  part  is.  Are  you  willing  to  return  to  the  days 
of  1929  to  1932 — the  days  of  starvation — no  homes,  no  food,  no 
clothes,  and  no  leadership;  or  will  you  continue  on  the  upward 
trend  with  the  New  Deal  administration  of  Roosevelt,  that  has 
brought  this  country  out  of  the  mire  and  mud  of  the  depression 
years,  into  a  land  that  has  restored  peace  and  contentment  to 
millions  of  homes  and  families? 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decld»* 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  g(X)d  or  evlT  side 
Some  great  cause.  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  the  blcom  or  blight 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep  up»)n  the  right 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever    twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside 
Doubting  In  hi.';  abject  spirit  "till  his  Lord  is  crucified 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied." 


Airplanes  for  National  Defense 
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Of 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK    NOKIH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T   FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  under  the  caption  of 
Plain  Economics,  dated  New  Yoik.  May  22.  1940,  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  50.000  airplanes  for  United  State.s  defense 
purposes,  which  article  interests  itself  largely  in  the  cost  of 
production,  maintenance,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PLAIN     ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  May  22  — It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
some  sort  of  immediate  survey  or  study  of  our  defense  needs  is 
essential.  Otherwise  we  are  apt  to  give  the  world  a  spectacle  not  of 
our  strength  but  of  our  weakness. 

As  we  bet?in  to  hear,  from  expert.^,  the  facts  and  figures  about  a 
50.000-plane  air  force,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  someone  is 
not  spoofing  us.  After  all.  a  plane  is  a  very  tangible  thing.  It  Is 
not  like  a  speech  to  Congress,  something  that  can  he  knocked  out 
In  an  hour  or  two  on  a  typewriter 

Our  plane  factories  have  been  straining  every  nerve  to  turn 
out  the  orders  of  England  and  France  Since  January  1.  thev  have 
delivered  only  $43,000,000  worth  of  planes,  or  less  than  $11,000,000 
a  month 

News  writers  and  even  editorial  commentators  keep  on  talking 
about  a  blUlon-doIlar  appropriation  for  50.000  planes  They  refuse 
to  recognize  that  $3.000  000  000  is  the  lowest  amount  that  many 
planes  can  be  turned  out  for  Then  the  planes  must  be  equipjied 
With  guns  and  Instruments:  airfields,  hangars,  supply  stations,  and 
repair  plants  must  be  built.  That  means,  at  the  very  lowest,  an- 
other bUlion  That  means  $4,000,000,000.  and  this  is  on  a  basis  of 
only  about  half  the  cost  of  our  planes  to  the  Allies. 

Then  the  planes  must  have  men  to  handle  them.  Capt.  William 
WhiUng,  general   Inspector  of  aircraft   lor  the  eastern   division  of 
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the  Navy,  says  that  when  this  CSovemment  gets  10.000  planes  ther 
will  have  to  have  20.000  pilots  and  300.000  men  for  the  ground 
crews. 

How  many  men  50.000  planes  would  require  I  do  not  know.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  require  lOO.OOO  pilots,  and  it  Is  fair  to  as.sume 
that  they  would  demand  at  least  twice  as  many  men  In  the  ground 
crews — 100  000  pilots.  600  000  In  the  ground  crews — 700,000  men. 
What  would  it  cxwt  to  support  such  a  vast  army  of  air  men  only? 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  would  coet  less  than  a  biUion  dollars  a 
year — not  Just  a  billion  dc  l.ars  for  1  year,  but  continuously? 

Then  there  is  the  tec!  ;  que  of  producing  50.000  planes  Tliat's 
over  4.000  a  month.  That  means  maas  production  on  a  large  scale 
And  that,  of  course,  means  freezing  the  plane  models  Now.  sup- 
pose we  had  set  out  to  produce  4,000  planes  a  month  last  year  Ex- 
perts tell  us  that  the  planes  of  last  year  are  already  out  of  date. 
So  vast  a   production   program  would  leave  no  room  for  flexibility. 

How  much  would  the  country  have  to  spend  on  plants  to  build 
another  $3,000,000  000  worth  of  planes  In  a  year?  Has  anyone  given 
a  figure  on  that?  Does  anyone  know?  It  would  be  a  gigantic  sum 
of  money,  and  it  could  not,  of  course,  all  be  amortized  In  the  cost 
of  1  year's  production 

In  short,  it  begins  to  look  as  If  we  were  talking  about  spending 
anywhere  from  five  to  seven  billion  dollars  a  \ear  on  this  adven- 
ture.   That  u.  If  we  are  serious  about  building  50.000  planes 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

I  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   RAYMOND   CLAPPER 


Mr.  SCHWELLEH^IBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  pertinent 
article  printed  into  today's  Washington  Daily  News,  written 
by  Raymond  Clapper,  entitled  "No  Deal  With  Japan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  13,  1940] 

NO  oe:al  wrrH  japan 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Chicago,  June  18 — Talk  of  the  desirability  of  a  deal  with  Japan 
Is  spreading  through  the  Middle  West,  stimulated  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  followed  up  by  other  oracles.  The  idea  is  that  to  pre- 
vent the  totalitarian  powers  from  ganging  up  on  us.  we  should  de- 
tach Jap>an  and  make  an  ally  of  her.  Then,  if  it  became  necessary 
to  face  Germany,  we  .should  have  Japan  a  loyal  friend  at  our  back 

If  we  are  taken  In  by  that  argument,  we  will  have  learned  noth- 
ing from  the  disastrous  experience  of  Britain  It  amounts  to  a 
proposal  for  appeasement.     The  proposition  Is  the  product  of  fear. 

Because    we   are   afraid,   we  should   try   to   appease   Japan.      How? 
By  selling  out  now      By  turning  adrift  to  the  tender  mercies  of    j 
the  yellow  race  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  all  way  stations.  I 

In  order  to  buy  Japan's  friendship  and  support,  we  would  put 
the  seal  of  our  approval  upon  such  a  betrayal  We  would  scuttle 
on  every  International  Ideal.  Por  our  treachery  we  would  gain 
nothing  but  a  Munich,  to  last  until  the  day  when  Japan  wanted 
something  else  that  had  not  been  included  in  the  bargain  Then 
Japan  would  take  whatever  It  was  that  she  wanted  and  pay  no 
more  heed  to  her  deal  with  us  than  she  paid  to  her  treaty  pledges 
when  she  went  into  Manchukuo.  into  China  proper,  or  when  she  i 
fortified  the  mandate  Islands  In  the  Pacific.  | 

If  Japan  is  determined  to  extend  her  domination  in  the  Par 
East,  at  lea.«.t  lot  It  not  be  done  with  our  approval,  as  part  of  a 
deal  with  us  Let  us  not  be  a  party  to  it  in  a  craven  act  that 
would  Instantly  be  a  tip-off  to  the  totalitarian  powers  that  we  had 
lost  cur  nerve  as  completely  as  the  BritLsh  lost  theirs  In  the  early 
1930's  when  Japan  went  Into  Mancbukruo,  or  as  the  French  lost 
theirs  when  they  permitted  Hitler  to  reoccupy  the  Rhlneland. 

Don't  think  that  a  deal  with  Japan  would  not  be  recognized  as 
a  tip-off  to  all  Latin  America,  a  tip-off  that  the  third  great  democ- 
racy also  wav  on  the  run.  Are  we  to  Invite  every  Latin  American 
country  to  begin  saying  to  us,  as  the  little  nations  of  E^urope  did 
of  Britain,  that  they  cannot  depend  upon  us?  Are  we  to  give 
them  that  encouragement  to  rush  Into  deals  with  Hitler  as  the 
new  rising  force  that  is  to  replace  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 


Of  course,  the  idea  of  a  deal  with  Japan  is  stated  In  neat,  seem- 
ingly safe  terms  So  was  Munich  Vet  Munich  turned  the  balar^ce 
fttUlly  against  the  Allies.  Everything  since  hi»s  been  ineviuble 
8t>quel. 

This  Is  world  revolution,  not  only  war  for  conquest.  It  Is  a  revolu- 
tion to  overthrow  capitalist  democracy  everywhere,  to  c)verthrow  the 
Bystem  set  up  through  British  leadership  and  to  supplant  the 
British  dcminatlon  and  pattern  with  German  dominulion  and 
pattern. 

Britain  achieved  a  world-wide  empire,  shaped  to  the  mechanics 
which  best  suited  her.  Germany  aspired  to  replace  that  world 
domination  with  mechanics  of  her  own  Italy  and  Japan  are  her 
left  and  right  hands.  Tlie  old  Bolsheviks  had  an  idea  of  world 
revolution,  but  they  couldn't  put  It  over     Hitler  has  a  .similar  idea 

and  he  is  on  the  way  toward  putting  It  over  where  tlic  Communist 
world-wide  revolution  failed. 

Note  Mussolini  s  signiflcant  phrases  In  his  de..laratlon  cf  war: 
"Blackshirts  of  the  revolution  •  •  •  we  take  the  field  against 
the  plutocratic  and  reactionary  riemocracies  •  •  •.  This  gigantic 
conflict  is  only  a  phase  of  the  logical  development  of  our  i evolution 
•  •  •  it  is  a  conflict  between  two  ages,  two  ideas  •  •  •  an 
event  of  Import  for  the  centuries  •  •  •  proletarian  Fascist 
Italy  •• 

This  Is  not  old-f-tyle  nineteenth  century  Imperialism  any  more 
than  was  the  unsuccessful  Communist  try  at  a  world  revoluticn. 
Britain  has  been  mistress  of  the  world,  why  not  Germany?  Why 
not  destruction  of  the  old  capitalist  democratic  governments?  Once 
It  sounded  like  ballyhoo  But  Germany  Is  sacrificing  thousands  of 
her  lives  to  achieve  it,  and  the  great  stakes  arc  almost  within  her 
grasp. 

W^en  Prance  and  England  have  been  crushed,  only  the  United 
States  and  cur  system  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  plus  what  we 
may  take  over  from  the  British  Empire,  will  be  left  standing  in  the 
way. 

In  this  situation  we  can  trust  nobody  but  ourselves  We  can  trust 
only  our  own  force.  We  want  none  of  the  false  sense  of  security  that 
a  deal  with  Japan  would  give  us.  a  deal  that  might  prove  as  treacher- 
ous as  Munich  Japan  Is  playing  the  same  game  as  the  other  crcwd 
and  we  should  be  foolish  to  deceive  ourselves  We  must  make  busy 
being  the  strong  neighbor  in  the  Western  HemLsphere.  No  neighbor 
now  is  a  good  neighbor  unless  he  is  strong.  We  need  guns,  not 
treaties. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


PAPER   BY  EDWARD  L.   TROXELL 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  Admiral  L.  O.  Colbert, 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
after  conference  with  me  and  much  correspiondence,  lent 
valuable  a.ssistance  to  the  study  of  seismology  In  Connecticut. 
In  that  State  there  is  a  very  serious  problem  resulting  from 
certain  geological  faults,  which  situation  has  been  covered  in 
an  excellent  paper  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  Prof. 
Edward  L.  Troxell,  of  Trinity  College  in  H^ford,  Conn. 

Under  date  of  April  4.  correlating  all  available  information. 
Professor  Troxell  delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Seismology  in 
Connecticut."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Troxell's  paper  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcord  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  ns  follows: 

SEISMOLOGY   IN   CONTnCCTlCUT 

(By  Edward  L.  Troxell) 
Frequently  v.e  hear  of  a  man  taking  out  fire  Insurance  and 
shortly  thereafter  his  building  bums  down;  suspicion  is  attached 
to  such  a  remarkable  coincidence.  But  have  you  heard  the  story 
of  the  man  who  took  out  earthquake  Insurance  and  then  went 
to  his  friend  and  asked,  confidentially.  Just  how  an  earthquake 
might  be  started?  Well,  the  fact  is  you  cannot  start  an  earth- 
quake; you  can't  stop  one;  we  can't  even  predict  when  they  will 
ccme.  Wc  can.  however,  take  precautions  against  loss  and  damage 
from  them  and  that's  very  important. 
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Let  us  make  clear  just  what  an  earthq\:al:e  Is.  It's  not  a  crack 
In  the  ground.  It's  not  a  building  tumbling  down,  as  many  people 
think;  tt  is  rather,  merely  a  trembling  cf  the  earth,  a  wave  motion, 
a  vibration.  Of  course  aU  tho^e  other  things  may  result  from  the 
earthquake;  one  result  may  be  that  the  earth  opens  up:  landslides 
may  come;  and  rivers  may  be  muddy  for  weeks  afterward;  so- 
called  tidal  waves  may  sweep  across  the  ocean  adding  to  the 
dc-'truction  already  wrought. 

While  I  have  felt  the  tremor  of  an  earthquake.  I  have  never 
heard  the  sound  that  Is  reported  by  so  many  people.  This  sound 
Is  said  to  resemble  that  of  an  automobile  crossing  a  bridge;  or 
of  a  furnace  exploding;  it  Is  also  described  as  a  rumbling  or  a 
low.  growling  noise  The  cause  of  an  earthquake  may  be  many 
things:  the  explosion  of  powder  or  dynamite,  the  pa.ssing  of  a 
train  or  of  a  truck  along  the  road.  A  volcanic  outburst  usually 
sets  the  earth  a-trembllng.  The  most  conspicuous  tremors,  how- 
ever, come  from  the  breaking  of  the  earths  crust  and  the  break 
may  occur  many  miles  beneath  the  surface.  Take  a  small  stick 
In  your  hands  and  begin  bending  it;  as  you  apply  more  and  more 
force  the  stick  bends  and  bends  until  at  la.st  with  a  snap  it 
breaks  and  you  feel  the  sting  In  your  fingers:  this  sting  is  caused 
by  the  vibration  and  Is  analogous  to  the  quake  In  the  earth  whon 
the  crust  breaks,  a  quake  or  trembling  that  may  go  throughout 
the  earth. 

Very  sensitive  Instruments  are  made  today  that  are  able  to  record 
even  the  slight  tremors  that  come  from  some  distant  place,  tremors 
so  small  that  one  would  not  notice  them  ordinarily.  Moreover, 
thet-e  Instruments  are  capable  of  recording  the  exact  time  of  the 
disturbance,  the  intensity — how  violent  it  is — and  even  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  tremor  came.  It  is  such  an  Instrument,  a 
belsmcgraph.  that  we  hope  to  have  here  at  Hartford  some  day  In 
the  not-too-distant  future,  perhaps  to  be  Installed  by  our  National 
Government,  or  p>erhaps  as  a  gift  from  some  generous  and  public- 
spirited  donor.  No  seismograph  exists  in  our  whole  State,  although 
in  neighboring  States  there  are  several  of  them  We  have  had  the 
thing  in  mind  for  some  time  becaus.^  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
rocks  at  Trinity  College  and  the  nearness  of  the  rock  to  the  surface 
make  the  campus  at  Trinity  a  particularly  fitting  place  to  Install 
a  seismograph. 

The  purpo.'ses  of  having  a  seismograph  here  arc  manyfold.  In  a 
general  way.  It  will  fit  into  the  broad  plan  of  the  Government  In 
investigating  earth  disturbances;  specifically  It  will  enable  us  to 
learn  mere  about  e.Tthquakes  as  a  hazard  for  buildings,  for  dams, 
and  like  construction.  It  may  throw  light  on  peculiar  recurrent 
vibrations  such  as  those  now  noticed  In  Vt-rmont.  for  which  no 
explanation  Is  at  hand;  it  may  tell  us  something  about  the 
■  Moodus  noises."  so  mingled  with  superstition  In  the  past  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present  time.  Insurance  companies  are  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  because  of 
the  risks  they  have  to  take. 

Many  of  my  hearers  might  have  the  feeling  that  earthquakes  are 
few  and  far  between  In  Connecticut,  and  it  is  true  that  the  severe 
shocks,  which  are  strong  enough  for  the  average  person  to  experi- 
ence, number  no  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  throughout  the  recorded 
history,  but  we  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  minor  shocks, 
and  tt  IS  these  that  have  significance  for  the  seismologist.  If  W3 
were  to  recount  the  earthquakes  of  importance  we  would  go  back 
through  150  years  or  more  In  1755  a  severe  earthquake,  rated  IX, 
shocked  practically  all  cf  New  England  Six  years  later  an  earth- 
quake With  rating  VIII  wjis  felt  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Boston;  It  probably  was  one  of  the  most  severe  In  the  region  of 
Hartford. 

From  1791  to  1805  the  so-called  Moodus  noises  were  prev- 
alent, and  It  Is  interesting  that  within  the  month  we  have  been 
hearing  of  more  disturbances  in  :he  town  of  East  Haddam.  In  1837 
came  an  earthquake  to  Hartford  with  an  Intensity  of  V.  and  in  1840 
there  were  disturbances  In  the  region  of  New  Haven,  with  a  rating 
of  VI.  In  1908  fissures,  cracks  in  the  earth,  opened  up  along  the 
Hcusatonic  River. 

In  1925  there  were  again  the  strange  noises  In  East  Haddam.  and  a 
quake  at  Hartford  rated  at  V.  Followin<^  that,  at  various  points  of 
Connecticut,  earthquakes  have  been  experienced,  three  In  1929.  two 
In  1931,  one  In  1934,  two  in  1935.  and  again  a  noticeable  shock  of 
mother  earth  In  1937. 

If  we  but  knew  the  truth  there  are  probably  earthquakes  every 
day  here  at  Hartford;  most  of  them  of  course  so  gentle  that  they 
can  be  detected  only  on  a  sensitive  instrument.  As  It  happens  our 
only  knowledge  of  these  quakes  is  brought  to  us  from  seismographs 
outside  of  Connecticut,  for  nowhere  in  our  whole  State  is  there  an 
Instrument  In  operation.  Can  you  Imagine  a  physician  trying  to  get 
the  temperature  of  his  patient  by  guesswork  without  the  use  of  a 
sensitive  thermometer?  That  Is  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
seUes  at  the  present  time  In  Connecticut.  Even  a  s'ngle  element, 
of  the  three  usually  Installed  In  a  seismologlcal  station,  would  give 
us  the  exact  time  of  an  earthquake  and  its  Intensity,  factors  so  Im- 
portant in  the  study  of  earthwaves. 

There  has  been  no  Important  shock  In  this  section  or,  for  that 
matter.  In  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
This,  however,  is  not  as  reassuring  as  It  might  seem;  it  may  Ije  merely 
the  calm  before  the  stcrm.  The  theory  of  earthquakes  presuppos?s 
a  gathering  of  forces  that  eventually  are  released,  the  longer  the 
period  of  gathering  the  greater  the  effect  when  the  release  com^s. 
Stresses  accumulate;  then  as  time  goes  on  the  strains  are  set  up 
and  at  least  there  mtist  be  a  readjustnaent — that  is  when  the 
trouble  comes. 


In  examining  the  need  for  a  eei.smograph  here  In  Connecticut  It  Is 
worth  while  noting  what  eminent  authorities  and  prominent  ofB- 
clals  in  our  Government  have  said.  Dr.  N  H.  Heck.  Chief  of  the 
EMvlslon  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Seismology,  sums  up  the 
whole  situation  very  well;  he  points  out  the  dlfflculties,  the  expense 
Involved,  and  the  need  for  assistance  In  Interpreting  seismologlcal 
reccrde.  and  he  concludes: 

"I  hope  that  in  spite  of  this  some  kind  of  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem may  permit  the  operation  of  a  seismograph  in  Connecticut. 
The  geological  conditions  appear  quite  favorable." 

He  says  further: 

■"Improvement  of  the  location  of  epicenters  of  moderate  earth- 
quakes which  occur  all  around  you  would  be  an  Important  scien- 
tific contribution,  and  past  history  Indicates  that  destructive  earth- 
quakes are  not  impossible." 

Mr  J.  M  Johnson,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce,  made  the 
following  statement : 

"It  Is  considered  that  such  a  station  would  be  an  Important  link 
In  the  group  of  stations  whi:h  are  actively  cooperating  In  the 
location  and  study  of  New  England  earthquakes  " 

Mr  Johnson  made  this  statement  after  t>ecomlng  "familiar  with 
the  facts  (as  he  says)  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  station  In  Con- 
necticut." 

Our  distinguished  Trinity  alumnus.  Dr.  William  Bowie,  .some- 
time Chief  of  the  Division  of  Geodesy  in  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  college: 

"I  should  like  to  see  such  a  station  at  Trinity.  Seismology  is  a 
rapidly  developing  science  and  Is  of  prime  importance  to  research 
in  the  field  of  geology  " 

Admiral  Leo  Otis  Colbert.  Director  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  made  this  statement  in  1938: 

"In  the  colonial  period  there  were  severe  earthquakes  In  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  today  there  is  considerable  selsn^ic 
activity  In  various  parts  cf  New  England  As  a  result  of  this 
condition  several  institutions  have  establtshed  seismograph  sta- 
tions in  that  region  and  they  are  cooperating  actively  with  Harvard 
University  Seismograph  Station.  Harvard  Mass  .  in  Investigations 
of  local  earthquakes  and  with  this  Bureau  In  its  general  tele- 
seismic  work      There  are  no  seismograph  stations  In  Connecticut. 

The  records  from  a  sei.«;mopraph  station  In  the  vicinity  of  Hart- 
ford wculd  be  of  considerable  value  If  such  records  were  made 
available  at  once  to  those  institutions  and  organizations  making 
Intensive  studies  and  Investigations  In  seismology  " 

According  to  Senator  Danahes.  Dr  Colbert  "believes  that  the 
site  for  a  seismograph  at  Trinity  would  b?  excellent  and  feels  that 
the  advantage,  particularly  with  reference  to  possible  building  op- 
erations, would  be  very  great  and  would  fully  Justify  a  sel.smo- 
graph  at  Hartford." 

Admiral  Colbert  further  states  that  merely  "•  •  •  a  single 
vertical  component  •  •  •  with  short  period  galvanometer  and 
suitable  recorder  if  placed  In  routine  operation  at  Trinity  College, 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  seismologlcal  and  allied  in- 
vestigations in  New  England." 

As  to  practical  value.  In  conference  with  Mr  T  Z  Franklin,  of 
the  Aetna  Insurance  Co  .  these  data  were  brought  out 

There  is  a  long  time  value  in  the  study  of  earthquakes,  we 
know  so  little  of  what  is  actually  going  on  and  only  In  the  more 
distant  future  will  we  be  in  a  posltlcn  to  Interpret  the  quakes, 
great  or  small,  which  we  hardly  realize  are  existing  now.  Putting 
It  one  way.  we  wculd  be  able  to  find  out  what  we  dont  know, 
and  that  is  Indeed  important. 

Earthquake  resistance  is  not  expected  or  desired  for  all  buildings 
alike,  even  In  a  single  city;  for  example,  on  filled  ground,  gravel, 
etc  ,  which  is  to  be  fcund  in  Hartford  or  Boston  and  oth^r  cities,  we 
would  want  to  build  more  securely  As  I  understand  it.  the  com- 
panies would  not  want  to  sell  Insurance  on  buildings  In  certain 
parts  of  Boston  at  the  present  time.  As  It  stands  now.  we  have  no 
data  as  to  where,  how  great,  the  probable  time  an  earthquake  might 
come.  We  need  to  spot  the  foci,  the  centers;  we  want  to  discover 
the  point  from  which  most  of  our  tremors  originate 

It  is  Mr  Franklins  view  that  this  information  wou'.d  be  extremely 
valu.Hble:  the  more  we  know  the  better  off  we  are.  especially  a.s  our 
knowledge  applies  to  the  risks  we  are  taking  from  earthquakes  en 
filled  ground  That  is  where  the  principal  value  would  come  from 
a  seismograph  In  Connecticut.  In  a  large  city  like  Hartford. 

For  th.^  last  3  or  4  years  there  have  been  fewer  quakes  In  the 
Uniteel  States  In  general  and  in  New  England  In  particular.  This 
may  mean  that  there  Is  an  accumulation  of  stresses;  that  the  forces 
are  being  built  up;  ihat  In  the  ela.stlc  rocks  which  exist  h^re  In 
New  England  there  has  been  no  rupture  yet,  but  that  when  one 
does  occur  It  will  be  all  the  more  severe. 

So  we  see  that,  aside  from  the  general  Interest  and  application  of 
seismology.  It  has  Indeed  a  practical  value.  With  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  Intensity,  the  frequency,  the  direction  of  earthquake 
waves,  engineers  can  be  advised  on  the  constructing  of  buildings  to 
make  them  quakeprcof  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  buildinq 
strongly  enough:  on  the  other  hand,  through  fear  of  these  un.seen 
forces,  we  may  be  taking  precautions  away  beyond  any  possible 
requirement  for  quake  resistance.  What  we  need  Is  more  Informa- 
tion. 

Now.  in  the  fraction  of  a  minute  remaining,  let  me  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Ogllby.  p.esldent  of  Trinity  College;  to  mV.  James 
Goodwin,  of  Hartford;  to  Mr.  T.  Z.  Franklin,  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Co  .  to  Senator  Danaher  for  help  in  our  attempt  to  study  earth- 
quakes In  Connecticut,  and.  of  course,  to  WTHTfor  tills  opportunity 
to  discuss  otir  plans. 
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Stepping  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OK   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tu£sday.  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SIOUX  FALLS  (S.  DAK  )    ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  publishei  in  the 
Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.^  Argus-Leader  of  June  11,  1940,  entitled 
"Stepping  Toward  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S  Dak.)  Argiis-Leader  of  June  11.  1940] 

STEPPING    TOWAKO    WAR 

This  is  a  momentous  week  In  a  tragic  year  It  Is  a  week  whose 
BlgnlQcance  may  be  delineated  more  accurately  and  emphatically 
to  history  than  contemporary  obeenration  jjermlts 

But  for  the  present  we  see  Italy  morlng  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  uttering  an  epochal 
pronouncement 

It  was  yesterday  morning  that  MusBollnl.  the  boM  of  Italy, 
decreed  that  Italians  should  throw  their  mUltary  might  Into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  against  the  Allies 

Countertmlanclng  that  decision  cune  the  statement  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  yesterday  In  which  he  said  that  the  United  States 
-will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material  resources  of 
this  nation  " 

Clarification  of  the  President's  statement  will  be  sought,  no 
doubt,  at   oiice. 

But  there  seems  little  occasion  to  question  what  he  has  In  mind 
Obviously  he  believes  that  the  full  force  of  American  material 
resources  should  be  thrown  Into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

In  his  address — and  certainly  every  word  and  every  phrase  In  It 
was  carefully  thought  out — he  included  no  modifications  and  provi- 
sions. He  made  Uie  flat  assertion  that  our  material  resources  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Allies. 

ThL«8  approaches  a  declaration  of  war  against  Italy  and  Germany 
In  fact.  It  can  t>e  ao  construed  acron  the  Atlantic  and  perhaps  It 
will  be. 

If  we  are  to  throw  our  material  resources  Into  the  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies — and  that,  by  the  way,  is  a  matter  for  Congress. 
not  the  President,  to  decide — we  will  be  a  belligerent  and  certainly 
subject  to  treatment  by  Germany  and  Italy  as  a  belligerent. 

This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  it  would  l>e  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany  and  Italy  to  disrupt  our  industrial  production,  to 
sabotage  our  factories,  to  submarine  our  ships  and.  If  pHDsslble, 
to  drop  bombs  upon  our  sites  of  strategic   Importance 

If  our  material  resources  are  to  be  employed  as  the  President 
suggests,  It  means  that  we  again  have  ventured  Into  a  war  In 
Evirope  In  defiance  of  the  determined  resolutions  that  were  made 
In  the  wake  of  the  first  World  War. 

These  features  and  the  Inherent  meaning  of  the  President's 
speech  cannot  be  treated  too  lightly.  And  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  the  Implications  If  we  are  to  take  the 
step  that  places  us  In  the  war,  let  us  at  least  know  what  we  are 
doing      Let   us  enter  the  conflict  with  our  eyes  open. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  Is  such  that  the  suggeetlon  of 
deluding  the  American  people  in  respect  to  what  this  or  that 
proposal   may  hold   in  prospect   is  decidedly  out  of  place. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  dlscui>i<>s  this  subject  with 
complete  candor  Our  present  neutrality  laws  provide  that  sup- 
plies may  be  sold  to  belligerents  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  The 
same  la»  applies  to  all  belligerents.  If  it  Is  to  be  amended  In 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  President,  then  It  no  longer  will  be 
a  neutrality  law 

It  win  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  aealnst  Germany 
and  Italy  In  that  event.  Congress  shotild  have  the  courage  and 
the  honesty  to  let  the  people  know  exactly  what  Is  taking  place. 

Commander  Kelly,  of  the  American  Legion,  spoke  last  night  Im- 
mediately after  the  President  He  advocated  extreme  prepared- 
ness and  pointed  out  that  this  has  been  a  part  of  the  Legion's 
program  for  several  years.  He  furthermore  said  that  the  Legion 
was  opposed  to  participation  in  a  war  in  Europe  and  believed  in 
the  concentration  of  our  effort  In  defending  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

That  attitude  represents  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  though 
there  Is  a  growing  conviction  that  we  should  do  Just  what  the 
President  stiggested.  Some  such  observers,  however,  have  du>played 
a  failure  to  appnclato  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  broad  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  Allies  means  American  participation  In  the  war. 


There  Is  no  ptirpose  In  underestimating  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  abroad  It  Is  well  that  we  realize  that  England  and  France 
arc  fighting  against  desperate  odds.  Though  Italy  is  not  repiirded  iis 
a  great  military  nation,  she  is  throwing  her  streiigth  into  the  baitle 
at  a  crucial  period.  The  situation  In  Prance  Is  particularly  critical, 
with  the  Germans  making  advances  In  the  north  and  Italy  now 
creating  trouble  in  the  sou'heast  England  is  conserving  her  re- 
sources for  the  expected  a.ssault  upon  her  own  territory. 

In  his  conduct  In  this  situation  Mu.«isolinl  ha.'^  revealed  himself  as 
a  creature  quite  suited  In  character.  In  spirit,  and  In  type  to  be  nn 
associate  of  Hitler.  In  common  with  Hitler,  he  believes  that  mlghv 
is  right  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  mnocenl  people  is  a 
mere  trifle 

Americans  face  a  momentous  decision  as  the  week's  events  draw 
to  a  climax  They  are  determining  our  course  -whether  we  are  to 
Join  with  the  Allies  or  whether  we  are  to  concentrate  in  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemls;)here 

Certainly  there  is  no  question  wh"re  our  sympathie.-  lie,  but  A 
sjrmpathetic  Interest  and  actual  Involvement  are  not  the  same 

But  permit  u.s  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  Pres:dent 
Roosevelt's  recommendation  of  yesterday  wUl  classify  us  among  the 
participants  In  the  war. 

To  coristrue  it  differently  is  something  other  than  straight  think- 
ing And  let  us  reflect  deeply  and  ponder  seriously  before  taking 
this  covirae. 


Preparedness  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    BASIL    BREWER 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  published  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  dated  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
May  31.  1940.  prepared  by  Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  entitled 
"Preparedness  Platform,  Standard-Times  Mercury." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

preparedhnss  plattorm,  stakdasd-times.  mebcttrt 

Mat  31.  1940 

Abandon  politics  In  preparedness  program,  from  the  President 
down. 

Nullify  pressure  groups,  labor  and  business. 

Suppress  "flilh  column  "  and  TroJan-horse  groups. 

Draft  Industry,  labor,  and  men  for  training  to  whatever  extent. 
and  In  whatever  nuniber,  necessary 

Abandon  hour  restrictions  wherever  skilled  labor  shortage 
threatens  to  handicap  production.  Stop  beating  the  old  class 
hatred  tom-toms      The  welfare  of  all  Is  threatened. 

Shake  up  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  and  smash  red  tape  and 
cumbersome  Inspection  technique,  which  throttles  mass  production 
of  planes  and  other  vital  equipment  Tailor-made  unlfornis  or 
equipment  won't  meet  this  crisis. 

Stop  "preparedness  propaganda"  from  ofllclal  Washington  and 
substitute  honest -to-God  preparedness. 

Cease  discussion  of  preparedne.ss  plans  and  strategy  with  the 
openness  of  a  dialogue  In  the  Grand  Central  Station 

Let  trained  and  known  dcUar-a-year  men  organize  this  gigantic 
preparedness  program  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  the  crisis 
permits 

Abandon  "window  dressing"  clvUlan  advisory  boards  and  create 
a  board  with  authority. 

Build  new  all  plane  factories  underground. 

Build  airports  underground 

Build  forts  underground  to  defend  our  coasts  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Create  mechanized  divisions  and  equip  them  as  rapidly  as  If  we 
were  now  at  war      Same  for  antiaircraft 

Divert  relief  money  to  the  preparedness  program  as  fast  as  this 
program  relieve;"  unemployment. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  squawk  of  the  ostrich -mlndtd  that  this 
is  making  us  military — If  we  don't  have  adequate  defense  quickly, 
we  may  not  have  anything  to  defend. 

Cease  guileless  and  misleading  chatter  about  building  50.000 
planes  but  get  plane  production  now.  and  start  now  to  train  pilots 
and  ground  forces,  in  quantity,  by  draft  if  necessary. 

Hold  consultations  with  the  other  countries  of  thLs  hemif^phere 
on  mutual  defense  now  and  make  agreements,  if  possible,  with 
them 

Get  drastic  efficiency  into  the  whole  program:  sacrifice  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  little  as  possible  but  as  much  as  Is  necessary. 

Basu.  Brewee,  Publtiher. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13. 1940 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
the  following  bill,  that  provides  for  the  training  of  American 
youth : 

A  bill  (H.  R.  10074)  to  establish  schools  and  camps  for  the  military 
Instruction  and  training  cf  civilians 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  establish  and  main  aln  schools  for  the  military  Instruction 
and  training  of  civilians  wlic  may  be  selected  upon  their  own  appli- 
cations. The  courses  of  instruction  at  such  schools  shall  include 
training  In  the  care  and  use  of  flrearms.  Including  target  practice, 
vocational  and  mechanical  training,  and  other  subjects  pertaining 
to  basic  military  training.  The  location  of  the  schools  and  the 
hours  of  Instruction  shall  be  so  prescribed  that  the  students  may 
attend  without  changing  their  customary  places  of  abode  or  giving 
up  their  ordinary  means  of  livelihood.  Such  schools  shall  be 
established  at  any  C.  C.  C.  camp  upon  voluntary  application  of 
enrollees  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Any  available  buildings,  property,  or 
equipment  of  the  camp  may  be  used  in  such  school. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  detail  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  either 
active  or  retired,  as  Instructors  of  the  schools  established  under 
this  section:  Prot-tdcd.  That.  In  time  of  peace,  retired  officers,  retired 
warrant  officers,  or  retired  enlisted  men  shall  not  bJ  detailed  on 
active  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  without  their 
consent.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  also  authorized  to  call  to  acti%'e 
duty  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps  as  instructors  under  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
Provided.  That,  in  time  of  peace,  such  personnel  shall  not  be  called 
to  active  duty  without  their  consent.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  also 
authorized  to  employ,  at  such  rates  of  compensation  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  civilian  instructors,  including  members  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  or  National  Guard  who  are  not  on  active 
duty,  and  such  compensation  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  pay 
or  allowances  provided  by  the  United  States  for  such  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  or  National  Guard  who  are  not 
on  active  duty. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  schools  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  (a)  provide  suitable 
buildings  or  rooms  for  instruction  and  facilities  for  target  practice; 
(b)  furnish  the  necessary  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment  for  all 
prescribed  courses  of  instruction;  (c)  maintain  the  buildings,  rooms, 
target  ranges,  and  equipment;  and  (d)  provide  for  the  issue,  care, 
and  safekeeping  of  all  property  of  the  United  States  Government 
used  in  connection  with  these  schools. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  required  course  of  instruction  the 
student  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  a  record  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  each  recipient  of  such  certificate  shall 
be  kept  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Male  citizens  of  the  United  States  l)etween  the  ages  of  16  and  25 
years  may  be  voluntarily  enrolled  In  the  schtxils  provided  by  this 
section.  No  obligation  for  military  ser\'lce  shall  result  from  such 
voluntary  enrollment.  Students  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  military  service  and  no 
right  to  pay.  allowances,  compensation,  pension,  medical  attend- 
ance, or  hospitalization  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  enrollment  in  or 
attendance  at  these  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  maintain, 
upon  military  reser%-atlons  or  elsewhere,  camps  for  further  military 
Instruction  and  training  of  graduates  of  the  basic  schools  provided 
by  this  act,  of  members  of  the  senior  division  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  who  have  completed  1  year  of  service  in 
that  division,  of  persons  who  have  attended  one  or  more  citizens' 
military  training  camps,  and  of  honorably  discharged  enrollees 
cf  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining said  camps  and  imparting  military  Instruction  and 
training  thereat,  such  arms,  ammunition,  accouterments.  equip- 
ment, tentage.  field  equipage,  and  transportation  belonging  to 
the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  to  furnish  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  uniforms,  subsistence,  and  transporta- 
tion within  such  limits  of  territory  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prercrlbe,  or  In  lieu  of  furnishing  such  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence to  pay  travel  allowances  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile, 
or  transportation  in  kind  may  l>e  furnished  and  in  addition  thereto 
candidates  may  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
1  cent  per  mile  for  the  distance  by  the  shortest  usually  traveled 
route  from  the  places  from  which  they  are  authorized  to  proceed 
to  the  camp,  and  for  return  travel  thereto,  and  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  allowances  for  the  return  Jotirney  In  advance  of  the 
actual  performance  of  same,  and  medical  attendance  and  supplies 


to  perrons  receiving  Instruction  thereat:  to  provide  the  necewary 
buildings,  water,  fuel,  light,  and  screening;;  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  damages  resulting  from  field  exerci.ses  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  said  camps;  and  to  sell  to  persons 
receiving  Instruction  at  said  camps,  for  cash  and  at  cost  price, 
plus  10  percent,  quartermaster  and  ordnance  property,  the  amount 
of  such  property  sold  to  any  one  person  to  be  limited  to  that  which 
is  required  for  his  personal  equipment  and  all  moneys  arising 
from  such  sales  shall  remain  available  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
following  that  in  which  the  sales  are  made,  for  the  purpose  of  that 
appropriation  from  which  the  property  sold  was  authorized  to  be 
supplied  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is  author- 
ized further  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction.  incUiding  vocational  and  mechanical  training,  to  be 
given  at  the  camps  authorized  by  this  section:  to  fix  the  periods 
during  which  such  camps  shall  be  maintained;  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof;  and  to  employ  thereat 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army, 
active  or  retired,  and  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps:  Provided.  That  retired  and  reserve  per- 
sonnel shall  not  t)e  placed  upon  active  duty  for  this  purpose  with- 
out their  own  con.sent  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

Members  of  camps  of  Instruction  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to  hospitalization,  rehospitallzation.  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care  In  hospitals  and  at  their  homes,  pay  and  allowances,  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  and  burial  expenses  as  provided  for  members 
of  Citizens'  Military  Training  Camps  by  the  act  of  June  15.  1936 
(49  Stat   1507) .  and  any  amendment  thereof. 

Members  of  camps  of  instruction  provided  by  this  section  shall 
receive  an  allowance  cf  $5  per  month  while  in  attendance  at  such 
camps.  Certificates  of  proficiency  shall  be  Issued  to  all  qualified 
graduates  of  the  camps  provided  by  this  section  and  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  candidates  to  whom  such  certificates 
are  issued  shall  be  kept  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Sec  3.  The  volunteer  camps  shall  be  established  in  every  State  In 
the  Union  where  the  Secretary  of  War  determines  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  of  enrollees  to  Justify  the  establishment  of  such  camps. 
These  camps  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  various  States  and 
Territories  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any 
existing  establishment  of  the  Government  or  relief  agencies  in 
carrying  out  this  training  program. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  submit  annual  estimates  to 
the  Congress  for  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  is 
hereby  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  now  approved  all  requests 
for  funds  of  the  Regular  Military  Establishments  and  Navy 
recommended  by  the  President.  I  hope  these  requests  will  be 
adequate.  This  Nation  wants  to  take  every  step  necessary  to 
prepare  us  for  any  eventuality.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  have  assumed  the  terrible  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  republics. 

I  feel,  perhaps,  our  marines  now  fixed  at  30.000  and  our 
standing  Army  something  over  400.000.  as  pro\1ded  in  recent 
legislation,  is  not  yet  big  enough.  We  must,  however,  for  the 
present,  accept  the  request  of  oiu-  President  and  military  lead- 
ers as  the  best  professional  informed  advice  we  can  get. 
Probably  this  is  all  the  increase  our  regtilar  armed  forces  can 
digest  this  year.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  in  addition 
to  the  increased  regular  forces  we  must  train  a  huge  cmlian 
force.  The  thoughts  of  this  Nation  have  never  been  so  shaken 
as  they  have  with  the  death  struggle  of  democracies  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  citizen  now  feels  a  love  and  devotion  for  his 
country  as  never  before.  Europe  has  shown  us  that  the  things 
we  love  and  the  country  that  we  are  blessed  by  living  in  may 
be  snatched  from  us  by  hungry,  wildcat  dictator  nations.  We 
hear  today  more  than  ever  before  about  compulsory  military 
training.  That  may  be  just  around  the  corner.  We  have 
always  built  our  defenses  on  the  theory  that  we  could  raise, 
train,  and  equip  an  army  after  we  got  into  a  war.  Germany's 
demonstration  in  Europe  has  proven  there  is  no  time  to  pro- 
vide defenses  after  a  nation  is  in  battle.  To  meet  the  threat 
of  these  dictator  nations  we  must  devise  a  method  of  training 
i  eveiy  able-bodied  American  youth  that  desires  to  receive 
I  training.  Ninety-Jive  percent  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  the 
•  C.  C.  C.  camps,  if  afforded  the  opportunity,  would  volimteer 
;  to  take  military  training  in  their  recreation  time,  yet  we  do 
.  not  afford  them  this  opportunity.  We  train  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  youth  in  the  college  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  in  the 
citizens'  military  training  camps  in  the  summer,  but  only  a 
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relative  handful  when  we  think  of  modem  armies  of  millions 
of  men. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would  provide  military 
training  for  those  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  in  every 
community  in  which  a  sufficient  group  of  boys  signify  the 
desire  to  take  this  training.  Trained  instructors  would  be 
provided  to  give  tlie.se  boys  instructions  in  the  handling  of 
weapons,  A  man  cannot  learn  to  use  a  gun,  or  a  rifle,  or  a 
machine  gun,  or  an  antiaircraft  gun,  or  a  tank  overnight. 
These  basic  courses  would  be  provided,  as  I  say,  in  every  com- 
munity where  such  numbers  of  American  youth  volunteer  to 
take  this  part-time  training.  The  same  thing  would  be  true 
in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  every  camp  where  sufficient  numbers 
expressed  the  de.s:re  that  the  training  be  provided. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  received  pf  th;s  bill  is  from  the 
militan  authorities  who  say  that  our  officers  already  have 
their  hands  full;  but  when  you  think  of  all  the  retired  Army 
officers,  all  the  Reserve  officers,  all  the  National  Guard  officers 
who  could  devote  part  time  to  this  schooling.  I  believe  we 
could  find  sufficient  officer  personnel  in  addition  to  our  regu- 
lar forces  to  carry  on  this  part-time  training  and  instruction 
in  the  use  of  arms.  These  instructors,  I  am  sure,  would  give 
up  the  necessary  time  in  order  to  take  a  course  preliminary  to 
taking  a  position  as  instructor. 

Now  is  the  time  when  an  overwhelming  majority  cf  the 
people  want  to  have  a  part  in  getting  this  Nation  prepared 
to  defend  itself.  Let  as  give  them  this  opportunity  to  take 
this  training  that  would  be  afforded  to  every  able-bodied 
group  in  the  Nation  or  its  Territories. 

After  they  have  completed  the  training  course.  I  provide 
for  the  establi.shment  of  camp.s.  In  these  camps  they  would 
get  a  more  thorough  training  for  6  months  or  a  year's  time, 
not  for  pay  but  to  provide  themselves  with  the  training 
necessary  to  defend  this  Nation.  I  provide  only  $5  per 
month  in  pay  for  those  taking  part  in  these  camps.  I  also 
make  the  provision  that  none  taking  part  in  these  campjs 
will  be  required  to  join  any  established  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  entirely  a  voluntary  proposition.  But  when  the 
day  comes  that  this  country  is  in  peril,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  draft  the  nit-n  and  wealth  cf  this  Nation  to  defend  it.  wc 
would  have  a  list  cf  physically  fit  boys  with  the  fundamental 
training  necessary  to  make  them  real  defenders  of  thus  Na- 
tion And  another  thing  that  is  even  more  imjxirtant — you 
cannot  combat  *  fifth  column"  activities  by  negative  action 
only.  I  believe  we  should  have  an  adequate  F.  B.  I.,  and  we 
are  going  to  hav^  one.  I  think  subversive  activities  should 
be  stamped  out  in  this  country,  and  the  aliens  deported  who 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government.  Yes;  I  believe 
the  Communistic  Party  should  be  outlawed.  But,  on  the 
Other  hand,  wc  must  cffcr  something  constructive  to  the 
youth  of  America  We  must  give  them  food  for  thought. 
We  mast  make  thrm  realize  that  this  country  must  be  de- 
fended, or  we  will  lose  our  freedom  to  a  dictator  system. 
There  would  be  a  vast  difference  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
a  man  trained  in  the  use  of  a  weapon,  trained  in  Army  life, 
when  he  is  called  on  to  join  the  Regular  Army,  and  a  man 
drafted  from  behind  a  soda  fountain,  from  behind  the  dry- 
goods  counter,  frcm  behind  the  bank  cage,  and  pushed  hur- 
riedly through  a  training  course  in  crowded  training  camps, 
in  our  time  cf  need.  The  boy  with  training  that  felt  at 
home  with  a  weapon  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  soldier 
in  3  month.s  because  he  had  given  thought  to  becoming  a 
soldier  than  a  man  taken  cold  from  a  profession  or  a  job 
could  possibly  become  in  three  or  four  times  the  same  length 
of  time. 

When  the  defense  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs was  before  the  House  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  these  civilians.  I  did  not  have 
adequate  tune  in  which  to  explain  it.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress has  yet  done  its  duty  if  we  do  not  make*  some  provision 
for  the  training  cf  a  large  number  of  civilians  at  this  ses- 
sion, I  hope  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  will  give  this 
bill  their  serious  consideration,  and  report  it  or  a  similar 
measure  for  passage  lx*fcre  we  adjourn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\TS 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 


AR-nCLE  FROM  TIIE  JERSEY  SHORE   (PA  )    HERALD 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  from  the  Jersey  Shore 
Herald,  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  regarding  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  regarding  na- 
tional defense.  This  company  is  wide  awake  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  needs  of  the  country  it  serves.  It  is  looking  after  the 
i  national  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  people.  John  S. 
Wise,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company,  is  a  dynamo  of  energy, 
working  in  company  with  the  board  of  directors  and  the  man- 
apers  of  the  various  districts  to  give  the  best  .service  and  the 
most  efficient  service  to  all.  with  an  eye  for  national  service 
as  well  as  local.  The  National  Etefense  Power  Committee 
will  find  the  Pennsylvania  Power  k  Light  Co.  are  prepared 
for  future  eventualities.  If  the  Government  has  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  well  prepared  to  furnish  electric 
energy-,  they  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  the  great  super- 
power projects  in  connection  with  T.  V.  A..  Boulder  Dam. 
Grand  Coulee,  or  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  at  national  public 
expense,  but  will  rely  more  on  private  enterprise  for  aid  and 
assistance  in  national  needs  in  peacetime  and  during  any 
eventualities  that  might  occur. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  thf  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Herald  of  May  29.  1940| 

PENNSYLV.'.NIA    FOWLR    A:    LIGHT   CO     PREPARED   FOR   r.EtTNrt:    NEEDS 

Prnnsylvanla  Power  &  Light  Co  Is  fully  prepared  to  moot  any 
extra  demands  for  power  that  m.iy  be  occa-.icncd  by  speeded  up 
national-defense  meaf-ures,  it  was  announced  t  d:iy  by  Jchn  8. 
Wise.  Jr  .  president  of  the  power  company 

Pcnmylvania  Power  &  L  ght  Co  has  18  major  electric  generating 
plants,  of  which  94  percent  employ  steam  generation  using  anthra- 
cite coal  for  fuel  A^  the  I'enn.sylvarla  Power  &  Light  Co  plants  are 
Ecattertd  In  various  U»catlcns  In  the  territory  served  by  the  com- 
pany, the  company  Is  con'^ldercd  to  be  In  a  better  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense  than  wou'd  be  the  case  were  aM  of 
Its  power-generating  facilities  concentialed  in  one  plant  In  one 
location.  The  company  maintains  a  large  stcck  of  anthracite  coal 
adequate  to  supply  its  steam  eloctric-generaling  plants  for  a  period 
cf  approximately  1  year.  The  power  plants  are  c  )nncctfd  together 
by  hlth-voltage  trun£mlsf;ion  Unas,  ail  of  the  piants  feeding  into  a 
general  power  transml.sslon  system  that  covers  the  entire  r.rea  In 
the  28  counties  in  ea.'^tcrn  Penn.'^yivanla  served  by  the  company  In 
this  territory  there  are  situated  10  third-class  cities,  188  boroughs, 
1  incorporated  tcwn    and  513  vlllagos  of  over  100  popiiintion. 

In  October  of  1939.  Pre:;ldent  R(X)sevelt  combined  the  Natlon.il 
Defense  Power  Committee  and  the  National  Power  Policy  Committee 
into  a  new  committee  known  a.s  the  National  Power  Policy  Commit- 
tee Data  which  wa.s  prepared  by  the  company,  and  sent  in  Decem- 
ber of  1939  to  the  National  Power  Policy  Committee,  shows  that 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  has  an  as.sured  capacity  m  all  of 
its  eJcctric  facilities,  which,  after  allowing  for  neces.sary  reserves, 
provides  an  adequate  margin  over  the  present  demands  upon  the 
company 

All  of  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  's. electric-generating  plants 
and  its  transmisslcn  lines  are  connected  with  or  tied  in  to  generating 
station.^  and  tran.smisslon  lines  of  six  large  nelphbcring  power  com- 
panies in  this  \lriniiy.  namely,  the  Scranton  Kei^tric  Co  Luzerne 
County  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co., 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  and  Public 
Service  Electric  &  Ga.s  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  These  seven  large  power 
system.-;,  operated  and  connected  through  high-capacity  transmission 
lines,  form  what  mlghtr  be  termed  a  local  grid  system  through 
which  large  amounts  of  power  are  transmitted  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  various  companies  as  needed  The  effect  of  this  inter- 
connection of  local  grid  system  between  the  large  nelgl.boririg  public 
utility  companies  Is  to  form  a  power  pool  under  the  operating  plan 
of  which  surplus  capacltie.';  are  always  available. 

Pf  nnsylvanla  Power  &  Light  Co  not  only  has  extra  capacity  Im- 
mediately available,  but.  in  addition,  the  company  Is  at  this  time 
Installing  two  high-pressure  bcallers  and  an  additional  turbo- 
generator In  Its  plant  at  Harrisburg  which,  when  completed  early 
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next  year,  will  provide  an  additional  21.000  kilowatts  of  power 
capacity,  making  the  total  available  capacity  of  Pennsylvania  Power 
&  Light  Co.  441.000  kilowatts,  or  about  588.000  horsepower.  The 
available  capacity,  present  and  planned  for  the  future,  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  all  1941  power  loads  Including  estimated  natlonal- 
defrnso  equipment 

Mr.  Wise  also  announced  that  the  company  Is  completing  engi- 
neering studies  and  plans  for  extensions  and  additions  to  its  Hauto, 
Harwocd.  Pine  Grove,  and  other  power  plants  In  the  event  that  still 
further  power  might  be  needed  because  of  any  unforeseen  develop- 
ment. The  addition  of  power-generating  machinery  in  these  plants 
docs  not.  under  the  methods  contemplated,  mean  large  additions 
to  plant  property  or  plant  buildings.  By  means  of  higher  pressure 
bcnlers  and  turbines,  and  use  of  present  water  and  other  facilities. 
generating  capacity  of  the  plants  may  be  considered  increased  in 
present  buildings  m  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  wUl  increase 
the  cjmpiiny's  capacity  after   1941   by  93.000  kilowatts. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  fireside  chat  on  Sunday  night.  May  26. 
pointed  out  that  the  speeded  up  national-defense  program  could 
be  cared  for  largely  by  private  industry.  The  announcement  Just 
made  by  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  is  particularly  timely. 


Let  Us  Pass  the  Housing  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13, 1940 


LKTTER  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartily 
In  favor  and  I  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation  pro- 
IX)sed  in  S.  591  and  asked  for  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  of  my  State. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  letter: 

The  New  York  State  FroynATiON  or  Labor. 

Albany.  N.  Y..  June  11,  1940 
To  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
York 

Honorable  Sirs:  As  a  last  appeal,  we  apain  invoke  your  active  In- 
terest in  getting  S.  591.  housing  bill,  to  a  vote  and  its  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives 

The  extent  of  work  opportunities  that  the  defense  program  will 
provide  for  building-trades  mechanics  and  laborers  is  negligible. 
Curtailment  of  the  W  P.  A.  program  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  pri- 
vate enterpri.se  to  take  up  the  slack  will  displace  and  leave  unem- 
ployed additional  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  these  workers. 

Passage  cf  S  591  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  therefore 
essential  to  a  rounded  program  that  will  continue  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  of  such  employment  opportunities.  To  make  no 
such  further  provision  at  this  critical  stage  would  eliminate  factors 
vital  to  the  Nations  economic  balance  and  to  the  success  of  its 
whole  Industrial  program  In  furtherance  ol  national  defense  and 
security 

Hence  this  further  urgent  appeal  to  you  to  do  your  utmost  to 
bring  about  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  pend- 
ing housing  bin.  S.  591. 

Respectfully  yours,  m       -u-         o  ^ 

New  York  State  Fedeilmion 

OF  Labor. 

Thomas  J.  Ltons, 

President. 

E.  W.  Edwards. 

Secre  f  ary  -  Treo^Ti  rer . 


Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1940 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OP  HON    U    S.  GUYER,  OF  ELANSAS 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     Mr.  SF)eaker.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent given  to  me  by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  have  the  honor  of  Including  herein  a  splendid  and 
Informative  address  delivered  by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
U.  S.  GuYER.  from  the  Second  District  of  Kansas,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Pifty-ninth  Annual  Commencement  of  Cor  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  June  3.  1940.  On  this  occasion, 
my  colleapue  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guyer  1 .  was  honored  by  hav- 
ing the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon 
him. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

President  Gage,  members  cf  the  class  of  1940.  my  old  college 
friends,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  prefatory  to  anything  I  may  say  on 
the  subject  of  my  address,  permit  me  a  word  to  my  old  college 
friends  of  the  olden  golden  days  of  long  ago  when  all  the  world 
was  young 

It  has  been  a  half  century  since  I  began  my  course  at  old  Westerit. 
Fifty  years  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ccean  of  time,  but  these  50  years 
have  seen  startling  changes.  In  Toledo  the  telephone  was  a  dream 
unrealized,  and  the  airplane  a  mythological  Joke  about  a  fellow 
named  Icarus.  However.  I  might  add  that  even  without  the  tele- 
phone we  had  adequate  conversation.  But  those  50  years  seem  very 
short  to  us  boys  and  girls  of  old  Toledo  Pfty  years  Is  an  eternity 
when  we  peer  into  the  unfathomed  future,  but  it  seems  very  short 
when  we  backward  gaze.  Today  the  deathless  memories  of  those 
beloved  years  come  back  and  hover  on  the  far  horizon  of  the  yester- 
days like  the  glamor  that  tangles  in  the  western  tree  tcps  out  yonder 
In  the  twilight  after  the  sun  has  set  The  busy,  crowded  Interven- 
ing years  have  hurried  on  with  incredible  swiftness  The  tragedy 
and  heartbreak  of  it  is  that  the  old  companions  are  not  all  here. 
Many  have  gone  to  that  undiscovered  country  To  them  we  salute 
With  all  the  love  and  affection  of  the  homesick  heart 

For  lack  of  a  better  subject  I  have  chosen  Opportunttv.  .suggested 
by  the  matchless  sonnet  of  the  late  Senator  John  James  Ingalls. 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  subscribe  to  its  philosophy  or  to  share  my 
opinion  of  this  much-debated  child  of  Ingalls'  poetic  genius  Let  us 
dismiss  it  with  the  many  clever  parodies  which  it  has  inspired  while 
I  declare  that  William  Shakespeare  did  everything  better  than  any- 
one else  until  Ingalls  wrote  Opportunity  It  is  the  master  .sonnet 
of  the  English  tongue  and  the  stately  march  of  Its  majestic  music 
sets  all  the  orchestras  of  the  soul  to  singing: 

"OPPORTUNrTT 

"Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 
Fame.  love,  and  fortune  on  my  f(X)tsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk:  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 

'•If  sleeping,  wake;  If  feasting,  rise  before 
1  turn  away      It  Is  the  hour  of  fate. 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death:  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe. 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  tisele.ssly  implore. 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more." 

Now  a  word  personal  to  the  members  of  this  fine  class  Com- 
paris<ins  are  proverbially  odious,  but  I  will  venture  far  enough  to 
say  that  no  doubt  you  are  much  brighter  than  we  were  50  years  ago. 
While  I  am  sure  much  has  been  .subtracted  from  the  old  curriculum 
of  our  day.  I  am  Just  as  sure  that  much  has  been  added  Recently 
someone  showed  me  a  new  volume  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  and  I  am  certain  that  the  old  warrior  has  added 
several  chapters  to  that  ancient  political  campaign  dix-ument.  for 
It  was  news  to  me  1  fear  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  geom- 
etry, for  from  casual  observation  I  would  make  affidavit  to  the  fact 
that  several  strange  and  new  propositions  have  been  added  since  I 
wTPstled  with  it  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  old  Drury  Hall  down  at 
Toledo. 

But  therp  are  certain  fundamental  facts  and  Inteerltles  that  have 
not  chanced  and  will  not  change  Llfes  problems  remain  about 
the  same  In  spite  of  time  and  Its  flight.  The  marvelous  advance  In 
science.  Industry,  and  machinery  has  not  modlfted  the  great  venues 
of  life.  Honor,  honesty,  and  integrity  are  not  subject  to  fluctuation 
or  eclipse.  Upon  these  eternal  verities  you  must  build  even  when 
thrust  upon  an  age  of  doubt,  of  hopes  and  fears,  an  age  that  well 
miay  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 

1  know  Just  what  the  problem  of  the  girl  and  the  boy  is  who 
come  out  of  college  this  year  I.  too.  was  catapulted  from  college 
into  the  depths  of  a  so-railed  depression  That  was  in  1894  There 
did  not  srem  to  be  a  bright  spot  In  all  the  sky  The  highways  were 
congested  with  what  we  termed  "trampfc  '  in  those  days.  Those 
men  were  willing  and  did  work  for  25  cents  per  day  and  were  mighty 
glad  to  get  It  I  .'^peak,  of  course,  of  the  farm  where  the  worker 
got  his  board  beside  his  munificent  wages  You  could  buy  a  quarter 
section  of  as  good  raw  land  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on  for  »300  But 
there  was  no  market  for  it  except  for  the  few  who  knew  the  value 
of  such  land  and  who  had  the  vision  to  see  ahead  a  year  or  two 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity  would  shine  again  All  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  greatest  era  of  agrarian  prosperity  and  opulence  ever 
recorded  on  this  continent. 

That  era  lasted  from  1897  to  1914  and  aided  with  Its  first  harvest 
or  gold  from  the  Allies  really  reached  until  the  full  effects  of  the 
great  war  overwhelmed  us  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world  That 
generation  of  young  people  who  met  the  Issues  of   life  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  century  until  this  great  depression  began  to  take 
its  toll  in  1929  found  It  a  golden  age  for  youth. 

It  was  during  that  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  the 
world  made  a  preat  surg.-  forward  as  triumphant  as  the  dcpres.«lon 
has  been  devastating  In  that  golden  era  science,  art.  and  In- 
dustry made  gigantic  str.des  all  alike  glorious  for  youth  and  its 
dreams. 

I  have  In  mind  an  episode  that  vividly  illustrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  face  of  the  whole  Industrial  and  mechanical  world 
has  changed  as  If  overnight. 

If  you  will  forplve  a  personal  reference.  I  recall  a  mo.st  dramatic 
story  told  to  me  over  40  years  ago  by  my  father,  the  Reverend  Jo- 
seph Guyer.  when  I  returned  for  the  holiday  vacation  from  the 
Unl\-erBlty  of  Kansas  where  I  was  pursuing  my  legal  studies.  In 
October  an  old  friend  had  visited  him  In  central  Kansa.-:  They 
were  boyhood  and  manhood  friends,  preached  in  the  same  church 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  were  bom  in  the  same  year — 
1828.  I  remember  how  my  father  laughed  at  MUton  Wright  be- 
catise  the  bishop  said  that  his  boys  were  going  to  perfect  a  flying 
machine  that  would  fly;  how  the  venerable  bishop  had  described 
that  old  biplane;  how  the  boys  had  buUt  a  slide  on  the  side  of  a 
sand  dune;  how  one  of  them  would  lie  down  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  plane  vhlle  the  other  pushed  him  off;  and  that  when  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  slide  he  had  gained  sufficient  momen- 
tum to  keep  the  air.  25.  50.  and  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  And 
then,  with  all  the  audacity  and  finality  of  one  who  has  demon- 
strated  a   preposition    In   geometry.   Milton   Wright   exclaimed: 

"When  Wilbur  and  Or\'lUe  find  an  agent  to  drive  that  machine, 
they'll  fly  like  birds  " 

That  was  where  my  father  laughed.  The  whole  world  lauphed. 
Flying  had  been  the  Jest  of  the  ages  ever  since  Icarus  blassomed 
out  in  Greek  mythology.  Tlie  highest  expression  of  impossibility 
was:  ""Vcu  might  Just  as  well  try  to  fly."  an  expression  so  deeply 
rooted  that  It  still  persists  In  our  language. 

You  might  Just  as  well  have  told  my  father  that  October  day 
long  ago  that  th'^y  would  invent  a  delicate  little  Instrument  that 
wotild  reach  out  Its  Invisible  arm  across  the  continents  and  from 
the  voiceless  silence  of  the  air  steal  the  mioslc  of  a  thousand  orches- 
tras and  flinc  It  hack  arro.ss  the  hemispheres  to  ravish  the  ear  of 
the  earth  In  palace  and  cottage  and  hovel  as  to  tell  him  that  men 
would  fly  You  might  as  wtU  have  told  him  that  this  marvelous 
little  instrument  wovild  stretch  out  its  magic  wand  and  gather  up 
the  words  of  a  hundrf^d  orators  a  thousand  miles  away  to  charm  the 
people  with  their  eloquence  as  to  tell  him  that  men  would  fly  You 
might  as  well  have  told  htm  that  there  was  at  that  moment  a  boy 
over  at  Amher.vt  College.  23  years  of  age,  who  on  the  4th  of  March. 
19'25.  would  stand  on  the  historic  old  portico  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  whisper  his  message  to  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  mighty  land  of  ours,  as  to  toll  him  that  men  would  flv 

I  wonder  what  mv  father  would  have  thought  if.  In  a  moment  of 
prcphrtic  vision  Milton  Wright  would  have  told  him  that,  before 
a  third  of  a  century  had  fallen  Into  the  abyss  of  the  past,  a  boy 
5  and  20  years  of  age  would  In  33  hours  wrap  about  his  youthful 
brow  the  chaplet  of  immortal  fame  by  conquering  the  old  Atkintlc 
by  cheating  its  hungry  billows,  and  landing  safely  In  the  field  <;f  Le 
Bourget   In  Paris? 

What  are  wo  going  to  do  next?  They  tell  me.  sir.  that  thev  are 
going  to  dip  down  into  the  dusty  archives  of  dead  and  forgotten 
centuries  and  reproduce  the  voices  of  those  whose  tongues  have 
been  sealed  by  the  silence  of  death  for  thousands  of  years.  Th(  y 
tell  me  that  they  will  ivproduce  the  golden  voice  of  Him  who  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  tldeless  sea  cf  GalUee;  of  Him  who  whispered  to 
all  the  world.  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

That  they  will  tune  In  on  the  18th  of  June  in  1815  and.  amid 
the  thunders  of  Waterloo,  they  will  hear  the  conqueror  of  Na- 
poleon pray,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch:  "Oh.  for  night  or  BlUcher" 
That  they  will  pick  up  the  19th  of  November  In  1863  and.  over 
yonder  on  the  soil  of  old  Gettysburg,  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of 
our  fathers,  will  hear  a  heartbroken  voice  begin: 

"Pour  score  and  seven  years  ago  otir  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In  Uberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Impossible,  you  say.  Of  course.  It  Is  Impossible.  That  was 
precisely  what  my  father  told  Milton  Wright  In  October  1895. 
about  the  airplane  There  is  nothing  Impossible  If  the  Intellect 
of  man  centers  upon  It  and  thinks  and  dreams  about  it  long 
enough. 

For  a  thousand  years  before  our  fathers  founded  this  blessed 
countni-  of  ours  the  great  minds  of  the  earth  were  centered  upon 
cne  colos.sal  que'^tlon:  'What  are  the  rights  of  man?"  How  far 
can  arbitrary  power  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  Individual? 
How  far  can  the  individual  disregard  the  rights  of  society?  Then, 
one  day.  a  tall,  tawny-halred  son  of  old  Virginia  sat  down  at  a 
colonial  table  and  In  4  hotirs  wrote  all  the  conclusions  of  a 
thotisand  years  of  flshtlng  and  thinking  Into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,   and   that   question   was  forever  settled. 

I  repeat  it,  there  Is  nothing  impKissible.  If  you  have  any  respect 
for  your  reputation  as  a  prophet,  erase  the  word  'impossible" 
from  your  vocabulary  There  is  nothing  impossible  for  America  so 
long  as  she  is  filled  with  youth  that  looks  straight  Into  the  sun. 
that  gazes  across  the  far  and  radiant  stretches  of  the  sky.  clear- 
eyed,  clean-lived,  lion-hearted,  like  that  unconquerable  Viking  of 
the  air.  like  that  Incomparable  eaglet,  unafraid. 

I  have  sjKiken  only  of  the  enterprises  of  aviation  and  the  radio. 
I  nUght  declare  the  same  of  the  automobile  Industry  and  other  new 
enterprises  which  started  before  the  war  of  1914  that  have  peopled 
ciiT  industrial  centers  with  speciallsta  In  a  dozen  new  industries 


that  were  bom  In  the  age  of  opportunity  to  which  I  have  referred 
These  were  the  great  creative  victories  of  peace  with  its  healthful 
prosperity  and  progress.    Will  such  another  ago  come  again? 

Tliat  Is  a  vital  question  to  this  class  of  1940.  I  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Since  1929  we  have  had  a  state  of  stagnation.  Tlie 
whole  world  was  for  a  time  stagporcd  by  tlu  Impact  <if  tlus  world- 
wide depression  following  the  World  War.  In  France  and  England 
It  was  comparatively  over  In  about  6  years.  On  account  of  the 
application  of  now  theories  which  e:thcr  have  functioi-.ed  liilserably 
or  have  not  had  time  to  properly  develop,  our  depression  ha.s  p<  r- 
sisted  until  some  people  have  concluded  that  it  will  always  be 
with  us. 

But  this  Is  the  theory  of  the  defeatist  and  has  no  phice  In  th.e 
horizon  of  the  class  of  1910.  Energies  that  have  been  chained 
and  dammed  up  for  yrsr"*  will  socn  again  be  liberated  as  they  were 
in  the  past,  so  that  thr  present  penorallon  ol  stude.its  may  ha\e 
an  open  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  energies  which  the  good  God 
has  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Tliese  energies,  like  electricity  produced  by  some  plant  dynamo, 
are  stored  up  for  future  u  e.  and  when  once  we  m:ike  the  proper 
connection  with  the  forces  and  the  material  we  shall  experience 
the  normal  conditions  which  are  the  heritage  of  Uiose  who  live  In 
this  opulent  continent. 

About  90  years  ago  the  compilers  of  the  Encvclojwdla  Brltannlca 
In  making  a  survey  of  the  eartli  with  reference  to  Just  how  many 
people  could  be  supported  on  this  North  American  Continent, 
working  on  the  well-known  theory  that  where  a  soil  and  climate 
will  provide  a  llvelUiood  for  a  certain  number  of  people  the  people 
Will  in  due  time  arrive,  declared  that  the  soil  ol  this  continent 
would  support  2,600.000.000  people  and  that  at  the  rate  of  German 
and  EnglLsh  increase  In  population  there  would  be  on  this  conti- 
nent that  numbc  in  A  D   2400. 

With  such  wraith  under  our  feet  what  has  not  the  youth  of 
this  favored  land  to  look  forward  to?  Do  not  Judge  the  future  of 
this  country  by  what  you  have  seen  the  past  10  years;  for  soon 
government  will  take  Its  cold,  clammy  hand  from  paralyzed  In- 
dustry, and  when  once  liberated,  free  enterprl.*^  will  employ  the 
Idle  people  to  produce  for  thLs  ever-Increasing  jxjpulation.  This 
vast  rich  land  was  never  patterned  for  an  alm.shouse  nor  for  a 
free-lunch  counter. 

All  this  country  needs  Is  an  Industry  that  can  put  the  people 
back  on  the  pay  roll  and  it  will  blossom  as  the  rose,  but  It  never 
will  until  a  revivified  private  Industry  has  the  opportunity  to  fUl 
Its  pay  rolls  once  more.  Then  agriculture,  famishing  for  a  market, 
will  flourish  again  and  e%'ery  form  of  enterprise  will  prosp)er. 
Tlien  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  curtailing  the  output  of  agri- 
culture but  the  task  of  feeding  the  world  around  us  Then  the 
teacher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  business  executive 
will  again  come  Into  his  own. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  giant  enterprise  establLshed  In  the 
past  decade  No  recent  new  world-embracing  invention  has  been 
developed.  What  a  virgin  field  for  the  youth  of  today  What  a 
world  of  radiant  paths  for  the  elastic  steps  of  youth!  Tlie  inven- 
tive mind  of  man  has  stored  up  unnumbered  new  prizes  to  challenge 
the  mind  of  youth  Upon  each  one.  giant  Industries  will  rise  Tele- 
vL-ilon  and  a  doz.en  other  half-solved  problems  clamor  for  solution. 

So  much  concerning  the  material  opportunities  awaiting  this 
new  generation,  eager  with  Its  Inlinit*  enthusiasm  and  ample 
ability. 

What  of  the  finer  aspects  of  life,  literature  and  art?  The  world 
was  never  so  ripe  for  a  renaissance  of  the  finer  decencies  of  life 
and  letters.  After  a  sort  of  revolt  against  civilization,  a  kind  cf 
drunken  debauch  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  War.  wc 
are  ready  for  a  forward  surge  In  art  and  literature.  In  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  poetry. 

The  post-war  period,  with  Its  retrogression,  produced  little  of 
which  we  could  boast.  Our  best  sellers  could  not  go  through  the 
United  States  mail  without  violating  the  Federal  statutes  against 
ob.scenlty.  I  have  said  that  there  had  not  been  painted  a  picture 
Flnce  the  war  that  had  caught  the  gaze  of  the  public  eye  for  Its 
beauty  or  thought,  but  I  can  say  this  no  longer,  for  last  week  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  we  unveiled  Howard 
Chandler  Christy's  masterpiece.  The  Signing  of  the  Constitution, 
which  Is  the  greatest  historical  painting  of  this  continent — a  great 
creative  and  constrtictive  work.  One  might  say  the  same  thing 
about  sculpture  with  the  exception  of  Borglum's  creation  at  Mount 
Rushmore.  which  rivals  the  massive  grandeur  of  ancient  Egypt. 

While  the  world  is  famished  for  good  music,  one  cannot  turn  on 
the  radio  without  being  feloniously  assaulted  by  a  nightmare  of 
jazz. 

What  about  drama?  TTie  cinema?  The  silver  screen,  or  shall  wc 
Just  term  it  all  "the  movies?  "  Here  we  find  sensuality  enthroned; 
sex  deified;  vice  and  crime  licnlztd  Literati  re.  art.  music,  and 
the  drama  constitute  the  mirror  which  should  reflect  the  soul  life 
cf  the  people,  the  stream  upon  whose  bosom  should  be  etched  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  Nation.  We  mu.it  not  censure  too 
much  the  stream  if  when  we  look  upon  Its  surface  It  sends  back  a 
picture  black  with  diabolism  and  lechery. 

Here  is  a  fertile  fie!d  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  1940  I 
believe  there  Is  a  demand  for  better  books,  better  music,  and  better 
art.  The  public,  I  believe.  Is  surfeited  with  salacious  literature  and 
risque  dramas  and  movKs  I  am  sure  the  public  taste  Is  iniprovin.^ 
for  the  finer  things  of  life  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Here.  I  believe.  Is  the  challenge  of  the  educated,  cultured  youth 
of  1940  It  is  not  a  hopeless  field,  for  I  believe  the  people  are  awak- 
ening to  the  unenviable  attitude  of  so  many  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans In  regard  to  their  conduct  and  the  encotu'sgement  which  has 
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been  afforded  to  the  baser  and  coarser  products  of  what  should  be 
the  finer  arts  of  peace  and  sanity;  a  turning  toward  the  God  of  our 
fathers  who  guided  us  alike  In  peace  and  war.  in  prosperity  and  in 
poverty.  May  that  good  God  protect  us  alike  from  tho  flames  of 
war  and  the  no  less  consuming  retrogression  that  lollows  m  its 
wake. 

Finally.  I  wish  every  member  of  this  graduating  class  the  highest 
happiness  and  the  greatest  prosperity  which  your  efforts  so  richly 
deserve. 

Plain  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK  CAUKOKNIA 

IN  THK  HorSK  OK  KKPItKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN   T    PT-YNN 


Mr   HINSHAW.    Mr,  Spcnkcr,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remurku  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  T.  Plynn  from  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
I  From  the  WH«hington  Daily  News) 

PLAIN   ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T  Flynn) 

Nrw  YoKic,  June  13^  One  of  the  grave  errors  being  made  by 
6t;iie8men  all  over  the  world  toduy  is  in  nshtlnt?  the  wrong  enemy 

For  the  last  8  years  Eni<Iand  was  bU'^y  fighting  Rus.«;ia  She  did 
not  expect  an  Inva^lcn  bv  Ruyala  She  feared  the  Ru.«s;an  social  sys- 
tem She  feart»d  it  mik^ht  succeed.  And,  if  it  did  succeed,  her  Tory 
ministers  feared  cc.nmunism  would  spread  to  England 

Therefore  England's  whole  foreign  policy  was  based  on  Isolating 
Russia,  injuring  Russia,  and.  as  part  of  that,  making  up  to  Germany 
In  the  expectation  and  hope  that  Oermany  would  be  the  barrier 
against  Russia  A  strong  Germany  might  ultimately  make  war  upon 
and  destroy  Russia. 

What  these  men  did  not  see  was  that  there  was  a  more  terrible 
threat  to  England's  democracy  in  Gei-many  s  fascism  than  in  Russia's 
ccmmunism.  because  it  wa-s  more  terribly  efficient  and.  so  far  as  the 
right.'*  of  capitalist  property  were  concerned.  JUFt  as  deadly  Now 
England  faces  her  real  enemy — fascist  Germany  and  fa.^cist  Italy. 

Now  we  in  America  face  an  enemy.  That  enemy  is  fascism.  Put 
a  little  differently,  it  is  the  force  that  is  slowly  sapping  the  under- 
pinnings of  our  capltaliEt.  democratic  society.  We  can  fight  that 
enemy  Or  we  can  run  ctl  on  a  fool's  adventure  fighting  some  other 
enemy     We  are  doing  the  latter 

Nothing  can  take  our  democracy  from  us  save  the  collapse  of  our 
economic  system.  If  that  collapse  comes  again,  wiid-eyed  leaders 
will  arise — wild  statesmi  .1  of  all  kinds  There  will  be  red  leaders 
who  will  want  to  overturn  our  democracy  and  plunge  us  Into  the 
arms  of  communism      But  they  will  not  be  very  strong 

There  will  be  reactionary  leaders  of  the  Hitler  or  Huey  Long  type 
who  Will  seek  to  set  up  dictatorial  governments  Between  them  all 
will  be  the  bewildered  liberal  groups — workers  out  of  work,  starving 
furm-rs  and  city  dwellers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  shopkeepers, 
businessmen,  "white  collar'  workers  horrified  at  the  threat  to  the 
economic  system  which  they  want  to  preserve.  What  will  happen? 
It  is  easy  to  fore.see 

The  frightened,  conservative  groups  will  be  far  stronger,  far  more 
Intelligent,  far  more  influential  than  the  radical  group  They  will 
have  the  funds,  the  organs  of  opinion,  the  radio,  all  the  instru- 
mentalities of  society  They  will  throw  that  strength  on  the  side 
of  some  disguised  fa-'Cism  which  will  crack  all  our  democratic  safe- 
guaTds    all  our  cherished  ways  of  life. 

But  none  of  this  can  happen  unle-^^s  we  have  an  economic  crisis. 
There  is  one  sure  way  to  produce  that  economic  crisis  That  is  to  go 
tnto  this  war  There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  it — to  stay  out  of  this 
war  and  correct  the  conditions  which  make  ll.OOO.OOO  people  idle 

We  are  not,  however,  bothering  about  this  enemy  today.  Instead, 
we  are  fighting  Hitler.  Wo  are  directing  our  attack  against  the 
wiong  enemy,  as  England  did.  and  we  shall  pay  the  same  price. 


America,  Awake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  copies  oi  three 


editorials  from  the  Darien  Review,  Darien,  Conn.,  written  by 
one  of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Alfred  N.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Connecticut.  While  these  are  not  necessarily  my  own 
views.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Hctise  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  sentiments  of  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body.  , 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Daxien  (Conn.)  Review  of  Miiy  16.  1940] 

AMERICA,   AWAKI 

To  the  Readers  0/  the  Darien  Review: 

In  the  17  years  during  which  the  Review  Corporation  haa  ptib- 
llshed  the  Dnrien  Review  I.  an  president  of  this  corporation,  have 
pvirposely  withheld  endeavoring  to  Impose  my  ideas  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Dnrien  Review  because  I  feel  th.tt  a  newspaper  has 
nn  obligation  to  the  community  in  which  it  lit  piibllshed— thl» 
obligation  trnnftccnding  any  personal  connertionn  and  BHplrntlonn 
of  the  pvibtlsher.  e«prclnlly  If  he  1h  In  public  life.  Now  however. 
I  bt-ilcvr  that  thr  ^Ituallon  which  confrnnln  vi«  1*  m>  Uaiigerou<» 
that  I  take  ihu  opportunity  to  nppeni  directly  to  every  rmder  of 
thiK  in-w«ipnprr 

While  in  Wudhington  nn  Rrprmrntiitivc  of  ihn  congrewiioniil  dl«- 
trlct,  I  felt  that  It  warn  my  duly  to  do  rverytliin«  I  could  for  u 
kironger  nutionul  defenar  ffvan  in  the  face  of  hoMttle  rritirum  and 
ridicult  MM  M  'inillturttit,  '  o^i  h  "wttrmongfr'  and  u»  a  "red  baiter  ' 
However.  I  believe  event*  have  unfortunately  bonie  out  tlie  wl«dom 
of  my  judgment  I  cite  tlie  pa^t  only  to  point  out  the  poMtbilty 
that  pre«ent  or  future  predictions  may  not  be  ill-founded 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  Durien  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  everywhere  to  awake  Immediately  communicate  with  your 
Governor,  with  your  representative*  m  the  legislature,  with  your 
Representatives  in  the  United  Slates  Congress  and  support  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  end  that  we  are  prepared  in  a  military  sense  Just 
the  other  day.  In  conversation  with  a  prominent  and  high-ranking 
soldier.  I  learned  that  we  are  sadly  lacking  not  only  in  antiaircraft 
guns,  in  medium  caliber  artillery  such  as  antitank  guns  and  In 
small  arms,  but  actually  In  uniforms  Our  Na\-y  has  aked  for 
money  for  various  purposes,  iricludiiig  the  making  and  placing 
of  protective  steel  nets  across  the  entrances  to  such  bodies  of 
water  as  Narragansett  Bay.  but  our  Representatives  In  Washington, 
including  Representative  Austin  from  this  district,  voted  against 
it.  Our  Navy  has  repeatedly  recommended  the  fortification  of  the 
island  of  Guam,  in  the  Pacific,  and  testified  that  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Japan,  the  Japanese  Fleet  would  be  held  up  2  whole  weeks 
because  of  Guam  being  a  fortified  spearhead  against  attack: 
and  yet  our  Representatives  in  Washington.  Including  Representa- 
tive Austin  from  this  district,  voted  against  this.  Two  weeks 
would  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  Norway,  Holland, 
and  Belgium. 

The  National  Guard  is  not  numerous  enough,  together  with  our 
small  Regular  Army,  to  give  us  hufflclent  men  for  defense  Even 
so.  employers  are  grumbling  ab<;Ut  letting  National  Guard  men 
have  3  weeks  away  from  employment  for  military  training  this 
summer.  Also.  It  has  been  repeatedly  testified  that  our  Navy  cannot 
he  divided — it  Is  a  one-ocean  Na%-y.  or  else  It  can  be  successfully 
attacked:  and  yet  there  are  those  in  Washington  who  are  trying  to 
keep  down  our  naval  appropriations  to  "save  money  ' 

If  cur  National  Guard  is  called  cut.  as  it  will  be  this  summer,  for 
military  maneuvers  or  otherwise,  who  wnll  protect  us  at  home? 
Who  will  protect  our  waterworks,  our  telephone  exchanges,  our 
power  plants,  our  bridges,  and  the  electrification  system  of  our  rail- 
roads in  case  of  some  quickly  operated  ."subversive  attack?  Why  do 
we  not  immediately  organize,  equip,  and  train  a  home  guard  to 
substitute  for  the  National  Guard  in  emergency,  this  home  guard  to 
be  compovsed  of  "modern  minute  men  ' — nwn  too  old  or  too  young 
for  immediate  military  service,  but  capable  of  home  defense? 

It  was  testified  tsefore  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington, of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  If  two  cities  in  the  United 
States  were  bombed  cut  of  existence  we  would  not  l3e  able  to  put 
any  new  airplanes  in  use  because  these  two  cities  furnish  prac- 
tically all  of  the  airplane  engines  m  the  United  States,  one  of 
thtse  cities  being  in  Connecticut,  the  other  in  New  Jersey  Whv  do 
we  not  decentralize  the  production  of  such  necessary  war  equip- 
ment so  that  a  thousand  plants  all  over  the  United  States  make  such 
parts,  some  plants  duplicating  the  work  of  others,  so  that  iX  one 
plant  is  blotted  out  of  existence  the  other  can  carry  on? 

Lot  us  awake  and  let  us  prepare.  Democrats,  appeal  to  your 
Democratic  Party  organization  for  preparedness  and  against  those 
who  would  hold  us  back  Republicans,  appeal  to  .such  outstandlni; 
candidates  of  yours  as  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  who  right  now  is 
holding  back  military  preparedne.ss  Independents  let  it  be  known 
that  you  will  not  stand  for  a  further  delay  in  adequate  military 
preparedness  which  is  endangering  the  very  safety  of  your  loved  ones. 

What  protects  America  right  now  against  hostile  attack  with  our 
fleet  in  Hawaii  (where  it  probably  shotild  be  to  protect  our  rubber 
and  tin  supply  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  United  States)  and  with 
no  fleet  on  the  eastern  sealxjard.  and  the  Panama  Canal  easily  de- 
stroyable.  with  no  adequately  equipped  army  to  protect  us  against 
a  "lightning  stroke"?  How  do  we  know  that  the  Germans  haven't 
a  huge  fleet  of  Zeppelins  ready  to  fly  thousands  of  men  over  here 
for  the  Invasion  of  America  under  the  protection  of  a  cloud  of  war 
planes? 

Let  us  awake  and  let  us  prepare  or  we  face  the  fate  of  the  small 
neutral  countries  of  Lorope. 

AUHED  N    PHII1.IM,  Jr., 
President,  the  Retiew  Corporation. 
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(From  the  Darien    (Conn.)    Review   of   May   23.   1940] 
AMERICA,  AWAKK 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Danen  Reviev: 

Events  have  moved  swiftly  since  my  last  week's  me.<;sage  on 
national  deten'^e  to  the  readers  of  the  Daiien  Review  Since  then 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  taken  prompt  action  to  appropriate 
more  fund?  for  national  defense,  this  action  being  taken  after  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  President  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  dlBcusslng  the  shocking  state  of  our 
lack  of  militarv  preparedness  Activities  have  been  legion  along 
the  line  of  building  up  our  sadly  lacking  defenses  But  these  are 
only  "on  paper."  so  far  Months  of  hard.  Intense  work  will  be 
needed  to  coa'<ummate  all  of  thU. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  OoTernor  has  recognired  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  by  plactiig  armed  guards  on  24-hour 
duty  In  our  armories  and  In  announcing  the  crgftnt7.atiPn  of  a 
Bute  guard— a  home  guard.  Just  as  suggested  in  lait  week's  mes- 
sage to  you— to  complenient  the  work  of  the  National  Guard  and 

•erve  when  the  National  Guard  U  in  camp.  

However  this  u  not  enough  Jn  vtew  of  the  critical  situation  In 
Europe  as'  affects  those  whose  political  philosophies  are  more 
like  our»  If  they  perUh,  we  sUnd  a  chance  of  perishing,  too 
When  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Unites  Bute*  Army  testifies  that  \ 
there  tre  only  441  anllktrcraft  gutu  In  the  whole  United  Btalrs 
(compared  with  some  700  in  the  London  area  alone),  and  that 
we  haven't  arms,  ammunition,  eaulpment,  or  uniforms  for  more 
than  75  000  men,  and  that  It  wtlT  Uk«  2  years  to  build  •f*q"«^ 
•eaco««t  guns  and  when  such  an  expert  on  flying  as  Capt  Bddie 
RickenboTker  sayt  that  we  will  need  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trained  men  to  carry  out  the  aviation-defense  program  of  the 
Prwldent— and  we  certainly  need  thU  program— then  we  are  In  a 

**Al»'^*t\s"h«:klng  to  vlsuallre  our  condition  If  the  British  Fleet 
U  turned  ovtr  to  Germany,  also  realizing  that  our  fleet  Is  not  large 
enough  to  defend  both  of  our  seacoaeta  at  once 

Let  us  arm  let  us  arm.  let  us  arm.  Let  us  organize  Immediately 
lor  national  defense,  for  home  defense.  Let  us  build  up  the  Regular 
Armv  Navy  Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  and  Aviation  Corps. 
Let  us  All  up  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  by  draft  If  necessary, 
to    needed   strength      Let   us   organize   an   adequate  home-defense 

""communicate  with  vour  Governor  and  your  representatives  In  the 
leelslat-ure   and   the   United   States  Congress,   to   aid   in   all   of   this 

Let   us   work   24    hours   a   day  for  preparedness,   to   the   end   that 
airplanes    battleships,   and   war  machinery  and  war  munitions  are 
provided     And  let  us  decentralize  our  manufacturing  so  that  our    1 
means  of  defcn.se  cannot  be  easily  blotted  out 

Let  us  unite  and  Immediately  get  ready  to  resist  any  and  every    | 
kind  of  invasion,  and  thus  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  loved  ones, 
our  form  of  government,  our  reHgion.  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^    ^^ 

President,  the  Review  Corporation. 
(Prom  the  Darien  (Conn.)  Review  of  May  29.  1940) 

AMnilCA.    AWAKI-  -LET   US    HAVl   TTNIVntSAL    MILrTAHT    TRAINING 

Events  and  Information  have  amply  demonstrated  our  serious 
lack  of  defense  Trained  soldiers  capable  of  meeting  the  onslaughts 
of  trained  European  soldiers  caimot  be  made  overnight  Courage 
and  initiative  have  their  place.  However,  these  must  be  coupled 
with  military  training  to  make  a  soldier  not  only  capable  of  meeting 
a  trained  enemy  but  also  able  to  defend  himself  in  such  a  J;'^shlon 
that  the  enemy  cannot  take  advantage  of  him  because  of  his  lack 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  splendid  to  have  our  NaUonal  Guard— even  a  stronger 
NaUonal  Guard  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  home  guard  for  home 
defense  when  the  National  Guard  Is  called  out  However.  If  we 
add  together  the  total  number  of  those  In  the  Regular  Army  and 
m  the^ Regular  Army  Reserve,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  pro- 
Jwsed  home-defense  units,  we  still  are  far  short  of  the  nurr^rs 
deeded  for  adequate  national  defense— trained  national  6etvnse 

Therefore  lei  us  no  longer  delay,  let  us  not  temporize  with  otir 
security  with  our  liberties,  while  clvUizatlon  as  we  have  known  It 
Ui  the  world  crashes  like  a  bombed  house  over  our  beads. 

Let  us  have  universal  mlliUiry  service  immediately  for  all  of  those 
young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  years.  .„,.„„ 

Lef  us  house  these  young  men  well.  Let  us  feed  these  young 
men  well  Let  us  train  them  adequately  immediately  to  defend 
(Se  r  Others,  their  sisters,  their  homes,  theu  l't>ertles  and  their 
religions  against  those  who  look  with  longing  eyes  gloatingly  upon 
our  hu^c  s.lver  hcmrd  stored  at  West  Point,  cur  huge  g»>d  hoard 
Bt^reS  in  Kentucky,  <,ur  TerrlU^rles  and  our  |"^"  ^^  P^^f^^ 
and  who  would  destroy  us  if  for  no  other  reason  than  becaiise  we 
are  the  last  bulwark  of  democracy  and  Christianity  in  this  new 
barbaric  world  ^,„,.>i_ 

Let  us  arm.  let  us  arm.  let  us  arm.  Let  us  organize  »nimedla^ly 
for  national  defens^for  home  defense.  Let  us  b^'ld  lip  the  Regu- 
lar  Armv.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  National  Guard,  and  AMation  Corps. 
Let  us  ort^Hnize  an  adequate  home-defense  corps 

Let  us  have  universal  military  service. 

Ccmmunica'e  with  your  Governor  and  your  representatives  In 
the   legislature  and  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  to  aid  in  all  of 

Let  us  work  24  hours  a  day  for  preparednes-s  to  the  end  that 
airplanes,  battleship*,  and  war  machmery  and  war  munitions  are 
provided  And  let  us  decentralize  our  manufacturing  so  that  our 
means  of  defense  canncl  be  easUy  blotted  out. 


Let  us  unite  and  Immediately  prepare  to  resist  any  and  every 
kind  of  Invasion  and  thus  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  loved  ones, 
our  form  of  goverumcut,  our  religion. 

Altrfd  N.  Phillips.  Jr.. 
President,  the  Review  Ci>rporation. 


Deportation  of  Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  TENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  KKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  bring  a  lawyer  I  cannot 
dUciWd  the  legal  ildc  of  thU,  but  I  want  to  cxprrw  the 
feeling  of  the  man  on  the  atrect  or  behind  the  plow,  those 
good  people  who  love  llbtTty  and  never  xxm'  11  a«  a  llreniw?, 

La«t  fall  I  waa  In  the  Canal  2^ne  and  cuntact4^  about  40 
otRcem  of  the  Army,  Navy,  aa  well  aa  of  the  air  force,  and 
every  one  of  them  aaked  the  «ame  question,  "Why  don't  you 
In  Congress  get  rid  of  the  Communlstis?" 

Why  do  not  you  get  rid  of  Harry  Bridges?  An  ofHcer  In 
the  Army  Intelllgenre  Service  said  the  Communists  are 
Americas  greatest  threat.  If  our  armed  forces  fear  them 
hov  can  anyone  In  this  body  defend  them?  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  refused  to  take  action,  as  well  as  defended  them, 
and  we  have  had  to  listen  to  the  chalrlady  of  the  com- 
mittee defend  Bridges  on  this  floor.  Bridges  has  called  up 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  California  on  the  long-dLstance 
telephone  as  often  as  several  times  a  week.  If  the  admin- 
istration had  not  defended  this  hell-raiser  he  would  have 
been  deported  long  ago.  He  is  pullty  of  nearly  all  the  crimes 
on  the  calendar.  He  should  not  be  deported,  but  shot  on 
American  soil  as  a  warning  to  all  of  his  kind. 


If  They  Vote  To  Go  Home,  Vote  To  Keep  Them 

There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place 
myself  on  formal  record  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the 
adjournment  cf  the  Congress,  in  line  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  us  to  remain  on  the  job  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities,  and  to  service  the  present 
needs  of  our  country,  it  is  now. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  learn  what  is  going  on:  they 
have  a  right  to  make  their  opinions  known;  and  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  Congress  will  remain  on  the  job  to  do 
every  needed  thing  and  to  prepare  for  every  development 
that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt,  through  pressiu-e  on  his  New  Deal  ma- 
jority, can  force  the  adjoiunment  of  Congress  the  people 
will  be  thorouphly  helpless  and  thoroughly  out  of  touch  with 
their  Government,  except  through  such  commimiques  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  may  Lssue  from  time  to  time  on  the  state  of 
the  Nation. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  wiUing  to  trade  demo- 
cratic processes  for  White  House  communiques,  not  yet.  or 
ever.  The  coimtry.  in  my  opinion,  is  determined  not  to 
su5;pend  otu-  constitutional  functions  in  favor  of  one-man 

rule. 

To  adjourn  the  Congress  now  would  be  to  adjourn  the 
right  of  the  people  to  representation.  In  every  matter  touch- 
ing the  present  crisis,  in  the  only  forum  which  is  wholly 
theirs. 
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Protests  from  all  over  the  country  are  deluging  Washing- 
ton against  this  administration's  plan  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress. The  editorial  in  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  June 
12  typifies  what.  I  am  confident,  is  the  opinion  of  all  of  our 
people.  Under  leave  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  own  re- 
marks. I  append  it  here.    It  is  as  follows: 

IF  THEY  VOTX  TO  GO   HOME,  VOTE  TO  KEEP  THEM  THERE 

Within  a  few  days  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  cast  the  most 
Important  vote  of  20  years 

That  will  happen  If  administration  leaders  persist  In  their  effort 
to  force  an  adjournment. 

Any  Congressman  who  does  vote  to  adjourn  and  go  home  should 
be  commanded  by  his  constituents  to  remain  at  home. 

Any  elected  representative  of  the  people  who  is  so  insensible  of 
his  Constitutional  obligations  that  he  would  voluntarily  abandon 
his  F>ost  at  a  time  like  this  Is.  we  believe,  unfit  for  the  respxjnsibiUty 
of  service  in  Congress. 

Tlie  terrible  conflict  in  Europe  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Any  day  may  bring  the  need  for  fateful  decisions  Involving  our 
Nations  peace  and  security.  Borrowed  billions  have  been  laid  on 
the  line  for  rearmament.  But  to  turn  dollars  mto  weapons  in  the 
quantities  needed,  old  industries  will  have  to  be  Invigorated  and 
new  ones  created  Only  Congress  can  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
mobilize  Idle  capital  and  manpower  for  this  supreme  task. 

Overnight  It  may  become  not  a  matter  for  academic  debate  but 
an  imperative  necessity  to  order  compulsory  military  training  and 
conscript  men  for  defense  duty.  Congress  alone  has  that  power 
pnd  responsibility. 

Our  Government  has  operated  in  the  red  through  11  years  of 
apparent  peace  and  security  Confronted  now  with  need  for 
gigantic  new  defense  expenditures,  nothing  .substantial  has  been 
done  to  weed  cut  old  wastes,  and  the  only  tax  proposal  yet  made 
wont  even  balance  the  nonmllitary  outgo.  Ccngret-s  is  the  Nation's 
flscal  guardian 

Yet  It  Is  suggested  that  Congress  pack  up  and  go  home  It  Is 
suggested  that  if  an  "emergency"  should  arise  the  President  will 
summon  Congress  back  to  a  special  session — a  procedure  which 
requires  several  days  In  a  period  where  there  may  be  no  day  to 
spare  Incidentally,  an  adjournment  and  a  special  session  summons 
would  mean  that  the  lawmakers  would  be  legally  entitled  to  collect 
travel  allowance,  at  20  cents  a  mile,  to  their  homes  and  back  to 
Washington  No  such  allowances  are  lecal  if  Congress  merely 
recesses  a  few  days  at  a  time  through  the  summer.  We  would 
acrusc  no  Ccntjressman  of  wanting  to  be  a  mileage  patrioteer 

But  we  reptat  that  any  who  votes  to  go  home  at  a  time  like  this 
ought  to  be  made  to  stay  there — and  very  probably  will  t)e. 


International  Intrigue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  the 
Members  of  Congress  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  insid- 
lousncss  of  the  propaganda  employed  by  the  administration 
and  others  who  are  set  on  involving  us  in  war,  I  quote  a  let- 
ter sent  from  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Washington  to  the 
Polish  Minister  in  Warsaw.  This  letter  is  self-explanatory, 
and  gives  revealing  facts  that  Members  of  Congress  ought  to 

know. 

Washington.  January  12,  1939. 

[ Confidential  j 

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  In  Washington. 

Re  internal  political  situatlcn  In  United  States  of  America  (public 

opinion  against  Germany,  the  Jewish  question). 
To  His  Excellenct  the  Mini«teti  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Warsaw: 

Piiblic  opinion  In  America  nowadays  expresses  Itself  In  an  in- 
creasing hatred  of  everything  Fascist,  hatred  of  Chancclcr  Hitler, 
and  111  fact,  everything  connected  with  national  socialism.  Above 
all.  propaganda  here  is  entirely  in  Jewish  hands  Jews  own  prac- 
tically 100  percent  of  the  brcadcasting  stations,  cinemas,  press 
organs,  and  p)erlodicals.  Although  American  propaganda  is  some- 
what roughshod,  and  paints  Germany  as  black  as  possible — they 
certainly  know  how  to  exploit  religlcus  persecutions  and  concen- 
tration camps — yet.  when  bearing  public  ignorance  in  America  In 
mind,  their  propaganda  is  so  effective  that  people  here  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  Nowadays 
the  majority'of  Americans  regard  Chancelcr  Hitler  and  national 
Boclalism  as  the  greatest  evU  and  the  greatest  danger  that  have 
befallen  the  world 

The  whole  situation  in  this  country  constitutes  an  excellent  forum 
for  all  rlani^  at  public  speakers  and  for  refugees  from  Germany  and 


Czechoslovakia  who  are  not  backward  In  inflaming  American  public 
opinion  with  a  torrent  of  anti-German  abuse  and  vilification.  All 
these  speakers  extol  American  liberty  and  compare  it  with  condi- 
tions in  the  totalitarian  countries.  It  is  Interestmg  to  observe  that 
in  this  careftilly  thought-out  campaign— which  is  primarily  con- 
ducted against  national  socialism— no  reference  at  all  is  made  to 
Soviet  Russia.  If  that  country  is  mentioned,  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  people  are  given  the  impression  that  Soviet 
Russia  Is  part  of  the  democratic  group  of  countries.  Thanks  to 
astute  propaganda,  public  sympathy  In  United  States  of  America  is 
entirely  on  the  side  of  "red"  Spain. 

Side  by  side  with  this  propaganda  an  artificial  war  panic  is  also 
created.  Americans  are  induced  to  believe  that  peace  In  Europe  Is 
hanging  by  a  thread  and  that  war  Is  inevitable  No  effort  is  spared 
to  impress  upon  the  American  mind  that  in  the  event  of  a  world 
war  the  United  States  of  America  must  take  an  active  part  In  a 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy 

President  Roosevelt  was  first  in  the  field  to  give  expression  to  hLs 
hatred  of  fascism.  He  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind:  Firstly, 
he  wanted  to  divert  American  public  opinion  from  difficult  and  com- 
plicated domestic  problems,  particularly,  however,  from  the  struggle 
that  was  going  on  between  capital  and  labor.  Secondly,  by  creating 
war  panic  and  rumors  of  a  European  crisis,  he  wanted  to  induce 
Americans  to  endorse  his  huge  program  of  armaments,  as  that 
program  was  in  excess  of  normal  American  requirements 

Commenting  on  Roosevelt's  fln^t  purpose.  I  must  say  that  condi- 
tions on  the  American  labor  market  are  constantly  growing  worse — 
unemployment  today  already  totals  12.000.000  Federal  and  State 
administrative  expenditure  is  increasing  dally.  The  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  the  Treasury  spends  on  relief  work  is  the  only  factor 
which  at  present  maintains  a  certain  amount  of  peace  and  order 
In  this  country.  So  far  there  have  been  only  the  usual  strikes  and 
local  unrest  But  no  one  can  say  how  long  this  state  subsidy  will 
continue  Public  agitation  and  indignation,  severe  conflicts  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  enormous  trusts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  labor  circles  on  the  other,  have  created  many  enemies  for 
Roosevelt  and  caused  htm  many  sleepless  nights  As  to  Roof^velfs 
second  purpose.  I  can  only  add  that,  as  an  astute  politician  and 
expert  on  American  mentality,  he  has  succeeded  In  quickly  and 
adroitly  diverting  public  opinion  from  the  true  domestic  situatlcn 
and  Interesting  that  cpinicn  in  foreign  policy. 

The  modus  operandi  was  perfectly  simple.  All  Roosevelt  had  to 
do  was  to  stage  correctly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  menace  of  world 
war  brought  about  by  Chancelcr  Hitler,  while  en  the  other  hand, 
a  bogey  had  to  b?  found  that  would  j^abble  about  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  totalitarian  countries.  The 
Munich  Pact  was  Indeed  a  godsend  to  President  Roosevelt.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  in  translating  it  as  France's  and  England's  capitu- 
lation to  bi'Ulcose  Oermiin  militarism.  As  people  say  in  this  coun- 
try. Hitler  drew  a  gun  on  Chamberlain.  In  other  words.  France 
and  England  had  no  choice  and  had  to  conclude  a  most  shameful 
peace 

Furthermore,  the  brutal  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Jews  in 
Germany  as  well  as  the  problem  of  the  refugees  are  twth  factors 
which  Intensify  the  existing  hatred  of  everything  connected  with 
German  national  socialism.  In  this  campaign  of  hatred,  individual 
Jewish  intellectuals  such  as  Bernard  Baruch.  Lehman.  Governor 
cf  New  York  State.  Felix  Frankfurter,  the  newly  appointed  Supreme 
Court  Judge.  Morgcnthau.  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  other  well- 
known  personal  friends  of  Roosevelt  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
In  this  campai;.;n  of  hatred  All  of  them  want  the  President  to  be- 
come the  protagonist  of  human  liberty,  religious  freedom,  and  the 
right  cf  free  speech.  They  want  the  President  to  punish  all  antl- 
Semltlc  agitation.  This  particular  group  of  people,  who  are  all 
in  highly  placed  American  official  positions  and  who  are  desirous 
cf  being  representatives  of  true  Americanism,  and  as  champions 
of  democracy  are.  in  point  of  fact,  linked  with  International 
Jewry  by  ties  Incapable  cf  being  torn  asunder.  For  International 
Jewry — so  Intimately  concerned  with  the  interests  of  its  own  race — 
President  Roosevelt's  Ideal  ro'e  as  a  champion  cf  human  rights  was 
indeed  a  godsend  In  this  way  Jewry  was  able  not  only  to  establish 
a  dangerous  center  in  the  New  World  for  the  dissemination  of  ha- 
tred and  enmity,  but  it  also  succeeded  in  dividing  the  world  Into 
two  warlike  camps  The  whole  problem  is  being  tackled  In  a  most 
mysterious  manner  Roosevelt  has  been  given  the  power  to  enable 
him  to  enliven  American  foreign  policy  and  at  the  same  time  to 
create  huqe  reserves  In  armaments  for  a  future  war  which  the 
Jews  are  deliberately  heading  for 

It  is  easy  for  American  domestic  policy  to  divert  public  opinion 
In  this  country  from  an  increasing  anti-Semitic  feeling  This  Is 
done  by  talking  of  the  necessity  for  defending  faith  and  Individual 
liberty  against  the  menace  of  fascism 

Jfrzt  Potockt 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 

I  now  quote  another  letter  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  belter  informed  as  to  the  extent  which  this  adminis- 
tration  has   implicated  the   United   States   in   the   present 

European  war: 

Paris,  February  — ,  1939. 
[Strictly  confidential! 
Er»:ibassy  of  the  Republic  of  Poland 
To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Warsaw: 

A  week  ago  the  Ambas«adcr  of  the  United  States.  W  Bullitt, 
rettirned  to  Paris  after  a  leave  la5ting  3  months,  which  he  =pent  In 
America.    Since  his  arrival  I  have  had  two  long  conversations  wXttx 


him.  which  enable  me  to  Inform  you  at  hl»  views  with  regard  to  the 

European  situation  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  policy  In  Washington. 
1  There  Is  no  foreign  policy  In  the  United  States  aiming  at  taking 
any  direct  part  In  the  development  of  conditions  in  Europe  Such  a 
foreign  policy  would  also  be.lmpoesible,  for  it  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion,  which  In  thia  respect  has  not  altered  Its 
isolationist  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  people 
show  proof  of  an  extraordinary  strengthened  Interest  In  European 
affairs.  Indeed.  Internal  affairs  are  relegated  to  the  background 
when  compared  with  them  and  lose  that  attention  which  they  for- 
merly enjcyed  The  International  situation  Is  considered  by  official 
circles  to  be  extremely  serious  and  threatened  with  the  danger  of  an 
armed  conflict.  Those  In  authority  are  of  the  opinion  that  should 
It  come  to  a  war  between  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other,  in  which  Britain  and  France  might 
ruffer  defeat  then  the  Germans  might  become  a  danger  to  the  real 
Interest*  of  the  United  States  on  the  American  continent  For  this  ; 
reason  the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  war  on  the  side  ; 
of  France  and  BrlUiin  might  be  anticipated  from  the  outset,  but  nat- 
urally cnl.-  a  certain  time  after  the  outbreak  of  war  Ambassador  | 
Bullitt  expressed  himself  In  these  words: 

"Should  a  war  break  out.  we  shaU  certainly  not  participate  at 
the  beginning    but  we  shall  finish  It." 

In  Ambas.sador  Bullitt  s  opinion,  the  above-mentioned  point  of 
view  of  official  Washington  circles  lacks  all  Idealism,  and  results 
entirely  from  the  necessity  of  defending  the  real  Interests  of  the 
United'  States,  which  in  the  case  of  a  Franco-British  defeat  would 
simulUneouily  be  seriously  and  directly  threatened  from  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  from   the  Atlantic. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  stated  that  the  rim:ior  that  he  had  said  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  fronUer  of  the  United  States  lay  on 
the  Rhine  was  false  On  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  President  had  most  certainly  said  that  he  was  send- 
ing airplanes  to  France,  for  the  French  Army  was  the  first  defense 
line  of  the  United  States  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  corresponded 
entirely  with  his  own  views. 

2  Italian  demands  on  France  are  absolutely  devoid  of  any  foun- 
dation and  argument  which  might  even  Justify  them  to  some 
extent  France,  therefore,  cannot  and  may  not  make  even  ap- 
parent conce«8lons  Any  surrender  on  the  part  of  France  would 
mean  the  undermining  of  her  prestige  In  Africa.  For  that  reason 
every  possible  compromise  at  the  cost  of  French  Interests  must  be 
avoided 

Speaking  theoretically,  the  fear  exists  that  Britain  might  pos- 
slblv  attempt  with  Berlin  to  force  upon  France,  nt  a  moment  of 
tension,  a  compromise  not  reconcilable  with  her  own  Interests.  In 
such  a  case.  Franc*  will  be  able  to  count  upon  the  strong  support 
of  Washington  As  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  the  United  States 
controls  various  and  Immensely  important  means  of  coercion.  The 
mere  threat  to  make  use  of  them  would  suffice  to  cause  Britain  to 
withdraw  from  any  pollcv  of  compromise  at  France's  expense. 

It  Is  to  be  reckoned  with  that  Britain's  prestige  has  greatly  suf- 
fered m  the  eyes  of  American  public  opinion  through  the  events 
In  the  Far  East  and  the  results  of  the  Munich  Conference  On  the 
other  hand  American  public  opinion  realizes  how  much  Britain 
desires  today  collaboration  with  the  United  States,  and  Its  support. 
Given  these  conditions.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Hitler  and 
Miissollnl  would  not  allow  Italian  claims  on  France  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  commencement  of  an  open  conflict  with  Britain 
and  France 

It  is  naturallv  a  weak  side  of  the  United  States  that,  although 
they  have  alreadv  now  decided  upon  their  standpoint  In  a  possible 
case  of  conflict,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  they  can  take  no 
active  part  in  the  positive  solution  of  European  problems  as  Ameri- 
can opinion  with  Its  conception  of  Isolation  would  not  permit  this 

3.  The  relation  between  leading  American  circles  and  Italy  and 
Germany  Is  negative,  principally  for  the  reason  that  although  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  recent  successes  of  the  Rome-Bf^rlln 
axis,  which  undermine  both  the  prestige  and  the  authority  of 
Prance  and  Britain  as  Imperial  powers,  threaten  almost  directly  the 
real  interests  of  the  United  States.  Consequently  the  foreign  policy 
of  Washington  will  counteract  any  possible  further  development  of 
the  situation  in  this  direction 

In  their  relations  with  Italy  and  Germany,  the  United  States 
have  at  their  disposal  various  means  of  coercion  which  are  already 
being  verv  seriously  examined  and  organized  These  means  which 
are  principally  of  an  economic  nature  are  such  that  they  could  be 
used  without  the  slightest  fear  of  any  Internal  political  resistance 
Beth  for  Rome  and  for  Berlin  they  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficiently 
effective  and  perceptible  Ambassador  Bullitt  Is  of  opinion  that 
any  pressure  exerted  upon  Italy  and  Germany  by  the  United  States 
onthe  one  hand  and  by  Britain  on  the  other  could  In  great  measure 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  an  armed  conflict  or  avoid  the  development 
of  the  Etiropean  situation  In  a  direction  which  would  be  undesirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Washington. 

Replying  to  my  observation  that  from  the  present  state  of  affairs 
It  was  not  clear  whether  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
fight  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  French  colonies,  or  to  fight  for 
certain  systems  and  ideologies.  Amba-ssador  Bullitt  declared  cate- 
gorically "that  Washington's  attitude  wotild  be  solely  determined  by 
the  real  interests  of  the  United  States  and  not  by  ideological 
problems  ,         .      . 

I  must   add   that  Amba.ssador  BuUitt  seems  quite  convinced   of 
the  ruthless  resistance  of  Prance  to  the  Italian  demands,  and  con- 
-   sequently  does  not  entertain  any  possibility  of  mediation  on  the 
part   of   Britain   or  perhaps  of   Britain   and   Germany,  the  aim  of 
which  would  be  a  compromise  at  Prance's  expense. 


For  the  time  being  I  should  like  to  refrain  from  formulating  my 
own  opinion  with  respect  to  Ambassador  Bullitt's  statemenU  It 
Is  In  fact  my  desire  to  obtain  from  him  beforehand  some  additional 
explanations.  One  thing,  however,  seems  certain  to  me,  namely, 
that  President  Roosevelt's  Immediate  policy  will  tend  to  support 
Prance's  resistance,  to  stay  the  German-Italian  pressure,  and  to 
weaken  Britain's  tendencies  to  compromise. 

J.   Lt'KASIEWICZ. 

Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 


Memorandum  by  M    Jan  Wszclakl.  Polish  Commercial   Counselor. 

on  a  conversation  with  Mr    Joseph  Kennedy.  Ambassador  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  In  London  on  June  16.  1939 
[Strictly  confidential) 

Ambassador  Kennedy,  whom  Ambassador  Blddle  had  notified  of 
my  arrival  In  London,  asked  me  to  call  on  him.  My  visit  lasted  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  following  points  are  worthy  of  note: 

1.  The  Ambassador  began  by  asking  me  what  the  Impression  of 
Germany's  economic  situation  was  In  Poland:  he  himself  stressed 
the  fact  that  he  believed  that  Germany  would  be  able  for  some 
time  to  go  on  ruining  the  world  with  expenditure  on  armaments  and 
that  she  really  seemed  to  have  no  alternative  but  war  In  his 
opinion,  any  abandonment  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  her  line  In 
politics.  Including  her  financial  and  economic  policy,  would  t>e 
tantamount  to  a  lost  war  for  her.  War,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  provided  a  certain  possibility  for  Germany  of  enforcing  her 
claims,  and  therefore.  If  pressed,  she  would  not  shrink  from  this 
eventuality.  He  commented  somewhat  scathingly  on  certain  op- 
tlmisU  who  inclined  toward  the  Ijelief  that  Germany  would  be 
easily  and  rapidly  conquered  or  who  counted  on  a  quick  revolu- 
tion In  that  country. 

2  The  Ambassador  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  western  powers 
were  being  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  If  the  present  rate 
of  armaments  were  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  Even  if 
there  were  no  war  during  the  ctirrent  year,  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  would  discontinue  or  restrict  their  program 
of  armaments.  As  a  result.  Great  Britain  had  already  privately 
provided  for  currency  restrictions;  it  was  already  impossible  to 
invest  British  capital  abroad,  or  to  tran.sfer  It  to  other  countries, 
without  permission  of  the  Government.  Each  day  was  bringing 
fresh  difficulties  and  limitations  of  this  kind. 

3  During  the  course  ol  the  conversation  the  Ambassador  asked 
me    about    the   situation    In   Poland   and   our   requirements,    which 
provided    me    with    an    opportunity    of    taking    up    the    subject    at 
greater  length.     The  Ambassador  said  that  we  were  the  only  peo- 
ple In  eastern  Europe  whose  armaments,  and  also  whose  military 
qualities,  could  be  relied  upon  with  absolute  certainty      He  men- 
tioned  his   opinion   that   the   Polish   volunteers  on   the   republican 
side    In    Spain    had    pioved    themselves   superior   as   soldiers    to   all 
others  on  either  side.     He  asked  what  we  required  from  Britain  In 
the  way  of  material  and  financial  assisUnce      I  answered  by  giving 
an  outline  of  the  situation  in  general,  repeating,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  Introductory  statement  which  Colonel  Koc  had  made  In 
front  of  the  Enplishrnen  the  day  before.     I  drew  special  attention 
to   the   cash   credit.     The   Ambassador    asked   me   how   much   cash 
we  were  demanding  from  thL'  British      I  answered  by  stating  that 
we  were  Informing  them  of  our  needs  in  this  respect     The  sum 
total  of  these  needs,  once  they  liad  been  fixed  by  Joint  agreement, 
would  then  show  the  total  cash  required      The  Ambassador  agreed 
that  the  cash  was  the  essential  jxiint  and  stated  that  if  the  Brit- 
ish   were    going    to    limit    their    assistance   in    this    respect    at    the 
present  moment,  they  would  have  to  provide  10  times  the  amount 
later  on  in   order  to  obtain  the  ssime  results.     He  added  that  he 
would  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Halifax  and  would  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  aiding  Poland  immediately  with  cash 

4  In  conclusion  the  Ambassador  mentioned  that  his  two  sons, 
who  had  recently  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  had  seen  and  learned 
a  great  manv  things.  Intended,  after  their  return  to  the  States, 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  and  In  the  various  countries 

The  Ambo-ssador  att;iche8  great  Importance  to  these  lectures 
since  they  would  be  largely  responsible  for  the  trend  of  American 
public  opinion  "You  cannot  Imagine,"  said  the  Ambassador,  "to 
what  an  extent  my  eldest  boy.  who  has  recently  been  In  Poland, 
is  able  to  Influence  the  President  I  should  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes  him  more  than  he  does  me.  Perhaps  because  Joe 
pictures  the  situation  with  such  conviction  and  enthusiasm." 

I  am  to  see  the  Ambassador  again  next  week  and  meet  his  son. 

Jan  Ws7ei  aki, 
Commerctal  Counselor. 

Received : 

Ambassador  Raczynskl. 
Minister  Koc. 

Director  of  the  Cabinet  Lublenskl. 
Minister  Arciszewskl. 


Lecatiow  or  the  Polish  Repttilic  m  Stotkholm. 

Stockholm,  April  15.  1939. 

To  the  Minister  or  Foreign  ArrAias.  Waksaw: 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  8th  of  April  of  the  current 
year  No.  19  3  4.  the  legation  communicates  that  further  Informa- 
tion received  on  the  subject  of  the  sojourn  of  Minister  Hudson  on 
Stockholm  proves  that  be  has  not  met  with  great  success  in  this 
territory. 


lor  au  Gi> 


I^UUAlU    ep^«LA.CAO    «a-uu 
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It  seems  that  Minister  Hudson  showed  too  little  ability  In  the 
conducted  conversations  here  and  ever  antagonized  the  native 
agricultural  elements. 

As  I  was  Informed  by  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  of 
the  financial  world  here.  Hudson  probed  this  country  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Swedes  In  case  of  war,  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
detaining  all  the  exports  of  raw  materials  to  the  Germans 

The  Swedes  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  wished  to 
retain  their  neutrality,  and  In  case  of  war  the  Baltic  will  be  seized  by 
the  Germans,  and  as  a  consequence  they  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
supplying  ore  The  situation  evidently  would  be  diSerent  If  the 
Baltic  would  be  In  control  of  the  English 

During  the  conference  with  the  press,  Hudson.  It  seems,  urgently 
Insisted  on  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  English  imports  to  Seecen. 
giving  to  understand  that  the  outcome  of  the  foreseen  endeavors  of 
the  delegation  cf  the  agricultural  spheres  would  not  give  results, 
English  would  have  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  ccmmerciaJ 
treaty  That  prospect,  as  my  informer  told  me,  does  not,  however, 
frighten  the  Swedes.  According  to  him,  that  treaty  Is  not  very 
profitable,  since  it  contains  hard  clauses  for  the  Swedes  in  respect  to 
coal  which  they  could  buy  cheaper  elsewhere. 

However.  Sweden  can  also  learn  something  from  the  demands  put 
en  her  by  England.  Sweden's  constant  efforts  to  persuade  other 
countries  to  buy  Swedish  goods  which  she  can  sell  them  only  with 
the  help  cf  treasury  subsidies,  institute  by  themselves  a  dangerous 
diversion  from  a  healthy  management  This  subsidized  export 
weighs  constantly  over  negotiatlonr  for  trade  agreements  and  insti- 
tute for  the  country  accepting  this  export  the  starting  point  for 
ever-growing  demards  for  increasing  Its  exports  to  Sweden.  At 
home  one  often  forge  ■;  the  harmful  side  cf  this  subsidized  policy. 
The  last  effort  of  England  was  originated  to  use  to  advantage  her 
power  as  a  great  importer  in  order  to  provide  for  herself  a  wider 
market  in  Sweden 

Goteborgs  Handels-och  SJofarts  Tldnlng  from  the  12th  of  April 
comments  on  Ca&sel's  articles  and  showed  the  deductions.  The 
paper  especially  points  out  to  the  English  that  the  majority  of  their 
Imports  from  Sweden  consist  of  important  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods  necessary  for  Its  industry,  such  as  wood  and 
paper  pulp,  and  that  they  buy  them  because  of  necessity  and  not 
from  good  will.  And  what  concerns  the  subsidized  exports  dairy 
pioducts.  especially  butter,  which  the  English,  thanks  to  the  subsidy, 
leceived  at  a  price  60  pwrcent  lower  than  their  Swedish  consumers;  so 
If  the  gift  to  the  English  hurts  them  nothing  Is  easier  than  to  de- 
crease the  passivity  of  the  commercial  balance  of  England  by  this 
Import  from  bweden 

The  general  who  from  the  tieglnnlng  fought  tho^e  subsidies  as 
harmful  for  the  economy  of  Sweden  and  the  difficult  way  of  pro- 
moting agriculture  and  dairy  production  thinks  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Swedish  economy  if  the  subs  dy  tor  the  export  of 
butter  were  abohshed.  the  prices  for  the  domestic  consumption  low- 
ered, and  the  production  directed  toward  other  channels. 

G.  PoTwoROWAK.1,  Consul. 

Msz— P.  n. 

p  m. 

R    E 

Embassy  R.  P.,  London. 

I  have  placed  these  remarks  in  the  Record  in  order  to  in- 
form Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
atxiut  actual  facts  as  they  exist  between  our  Government  and 
that  of  foreign  nations.  Surely  no  one  reading  these  reports 
will,  for  one  moment,  absolve  our  own  Government  from 
intrigue,  and  certainly  not  excuse  anyone  from  the  Executive 
to  those  who  represent  this  Government  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. This  has  all  been  done  without  any  knowledge  of  Con- 
gress, and  after  all  it  is  the  legislative  branch  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  security  of  this  Nation.  The  time  has  come 
Uihen  each  and  every  man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  lay  all  political  thoughts  aside  and  join  hands  in  order 
to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved  in  the  present  European 
conflict,  which  this  correspondence  clearly  shows  is  the  policy 
upon  which  this  administration  has  embarked. 

I  have  more  of  these  letters,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  they 
should  be  printed  so  that  this  Information  may  be  available 
to  every  Member  of  this  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


I  made  the  statement  on  several  occasions  and  from  various 
platforms  that  the  country  was  due  for  a  great  upheaval,  and 

I  that  catastrophe  would  face  us  before  another  election.  My 
conclusions,  then  made  as  a  result  of  careful  previous  study, 

j  have  now  been  borne  out.  and  we  all  knew  now  just  how 

I  serious  a  situation  we  face.  We  should  not  even  think  of 
adjourning.  I  knew  when  I  came  here  that  this  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  would  be  another  very  important  76  in  our 
national  history. 

I       Some  Members  feel  that  they  must  get  home  to  campaign 

I  and  to  build  their  political  fences.  I  feel  that  the  grateful 
and  patriotic  people  back  heme  will  do  our  campaigning  for 
us  if  we  stay  on  the  job  here  for  them  and  take  care.of  their 
problems  as  we  should.  Even  if  defeated,  we  should  do  this, 
because  it  is  our  pledged  duty  under  our  solemn  oath  of  office. 

i  Rather  than  to  adjourn,  let  the  531  Members  of  Congress 
concentrate  their  efforts  and  ingenuity  on  our  national  prob- 
lems and  on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  we  can  certainly 
feel  then  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

I  have  received  already  in  this  morning's  mail  over  50  mes- 
sages from  citizens  of  our  State  demanding  that  we  stay  on 
the  job  here.  Every  mail  brings  another  deluge.  One  woman 
writes  as  follows: 

Note  what  you  say  about  Congress  adjourning  the  22d  Pretty 
risky  buslne.ss  to  go  away  and  leave  one  man  in  charge  He  may 
have  us  In  the  midst  of  the  war  before  we  know  it.  Some  people 
think  that  we  are  In  duty  bound  to  mix  into  it.  but  It  must  be 
they  haven't  sons  who  would  have  to  give  their  sweet  young  lives. 

A   M  K 

A  telegram  from  a  business  group  is  very  definite  on  the 

subject  and  reads  as  follows: 

June  12.  1940. 

Hon.  John  O   Alexandfr, 

Personal  Delii^ery,  Washington.  D  C  : 
The  undersigned  think  it  mo«t  important  that  Congress  remain 
In  session  during  the  much-talked-of  cnsls.  if  one  actually  exists. 
We  also  regard  the  defense  program  as  urgent,  and  earnestly  ask 
your  support.  It  is  our  opinion  that  If  this  country  faces  a  great 
emergency  the  blame  rests  directly  upon  a  policy  of  meddling  and 
of  too  Intemperate  talking.  Let's  set  matters  right  In  our  own 
country  before  attempting  world-wide  reformation.  We  insist  upon 
no  foreign  interference  In  this  hemisphere.  Why  should  we  Inter- 
fere In  the  affairs  of  Europe? 

J.  R.  Bruce,  president.  Bruce  Publishing  Co  :  Arthur  Ciillen. 
editor.  Hardware  Trade  Magazine:  H  S  Mclntyre.  secre- 
tary. Northwest  Shoe  Retailers'  Association;  L  F  Leland, 
president.  Leland  Publishing  Co:  W  T.  Coulter,  secre- 
tary. National  Merchants  Association:  Gordon  Anderson, 
editor.  Automotive  Journal:  W  J.  Pierce,  editor.  North- 
western Druggist  Magazine:  Peters  Slotterdahl.  editor. 
Northwest  Insurance  Magazine;  George  Julsrud,  presi- 
dent. Northwest  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associaticn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  not  adjourn. 


Against  Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13, 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  not  ad- 
journ.   In  my  campaign  for  election  to  Congress  in  1938  I 


The  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13. 1940 


RESOLtmON  BY  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  INGLEWOOD.  CALIF. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  in  which 
said  council,  under  unanimous  agreement,  places  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  resources,  abilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
city  of  Inglewood  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  national-defense  program. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Inglewood  is  presently 
mindful  of  world  conditions  and  is  also  mindful  of  the  necessity 
for  national  defense  as  indicated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  statements;  and 
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Whereas  said  council  is  of  the  opinion  that  each  and  every 
constituent  unit  of  government  should  cooperate  in  the  program 
of  preparedness  against  anv  eventuality:   Now.  therefore,  he   it 

Resoived  bj/  the  Ctty  Council  of  the  City  of  Ingleuxxxl,  Calif.. 
as  follOKS: 

1.  That  said  council  does  hereby  endorse  the  pro^rram  for  the 
Immediate   strengthening   oi    the   defenses  of    this  Nation; 

2  That  said  council  does  hereby  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  the 
resources,  abilities,  and  personnel  of  the  city  of  Inglewood  In  the 
development    and    maintenance    of    such    a    program    of    national 

defense;  w  i.   i#     # 

3  That  to  the  end  atwve  stated  the  said  council  on  behalf  of 
said  city  invites  the  a.ssistance  and  direction  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  the  particular  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
particular  acts  to  be  performed  by  said  city  and  its  personnel  in 
fuch  matters    and 

4  That  «^aid  city  Invites  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government,  from  any  of  the  recognized  defense 
units  of  said  Government,  to  at  any  time  meet  with  the  mayor 
and  citv  council  of  said  city  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying'  forward  any  plan  which  will  coordinate  with  the  plans  of 
the  Government  in  the  achieving  of  the  objectives  above  referred  to. 


Reply  to  My  Revilers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13. 1940 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  2.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  S.^bathI 
indulged  in  smearing  me  by  proxy  and  subtly  attempted  to 
fit  me  with  the  alleged  crimes  of  people  I  do  not  know.  In 
other  words,  he  tried  to  fit  me  with  a  coat  which.  I  believe. 
is  a  size  which  fits  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Sab.mhI 
himself  belter  and  is,  therefore,  also  suitable  to  the  N.  S. 

A.  N.  L. 

I  replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  SabathI  on 
May  6.  not  by  personal  attack  upon  him  or  upon  the  members 
of  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League.  I  discussed,  instead, 
the  purpose  of  the  league,  which  seems  to  be  boycott  and 
racial  agitation  to  bring  about  hatreds  toward  these  they 
designate  as  their  enemies;  a  league  which  in  reality  expects 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  must  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  those  who  comprise  the  leadership  of  this  un- 
American  orpanization. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI  and  his  people 
have  not  at  any  time  even  attempted  to  dL-^^provc  statements 
which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  am 
sure  that,  did  I  deviate  from  facts  in  one  paragraph,  such 
error  on  my  part  would  be  used  to  flay  me  and  to  tear  my 
reputation  asunder. 

Why    arc    the    national    press,    the   Communist    press,   the 

Jewish  press,  Jcwi.'-h  organizations,  Jews  in  general.  Jewish 
broadcasters,  Jewish  stooges,  and  Jewish  Members  of  Con- 
gress employed  in  a  campaign  to  slander  me,  a  plain  indi- 
vidual. Member  of  the  lower  House,  and  one  of  the  common 
people?  Is  it  not  because  my  statements  are  true?  Is  it 
not  because  my  statements  have  been  based  upon  what  the 
Jews  say  about  themselves  in  their  own  books?  Is  it  not 
because  the  data  I  use  and  the  statements  I  make  are  ba.sed 
upon  documented  information  taken  from  State  papers  and 
from  World  War  intelligence  reports?  I  know,  from  the 
information  I  have,  that  members  of  the  "fifth  column"  who 
operated  as  enemies  of  the  United  States  during  the  World 
War,  had  their  offices  in  Wall  Street.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  big-wigs  among  the  internaUonal  financial  exploiters. 

Can  anyone  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  I  would  not  be 
ridiculed,  satirized,  and  condemned  by  my  own  statements 
were  even  one  of  them  untrue?  These  international  mud- 
slingers have  not  even  pretended  to  meet  me  on  common 
ground.  They  have  been  no  fairer  to  me  than  they  are  to 
the  average  American  who  believes  in  the  fundamental 
principles  cf  our  Republic.  They  do  not  deal  intelUgently 
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with  any  subject,  for  they  try  instead  to  confuse  the  p)eoplo 
by  misquotation  and  deliberate  false  statements.  In  this 
they  often  po  too  far  in  their  attacks,  which  is  clearly  proved 
by  their  apologies  to  me  for  statements  made  in  The  Voice, 
and  for  satisfaction  in  a  suit  against  the  author  of  a  book 
which  libeled  other  Members  of  Congress  and  myself. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  bemoans  the  fact  that  I  have 
written  420  columns  in  the  Record.  How  terrible,  indeed, 
when  the  New  Deal  has  wasted  billions  of  dollars  without  the 
slightest  relief  or  reduction  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  inform  our  own  people  about 
actual  facts.  The  gentleman  from  Dlinois  IMr.  SabathI  and 
his  masters  now  object  to  anyone  who,  in  pursuance  of  obli- 
gated duty  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  apprises  them  of 
those  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  sabotage  of  industries 
and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  this  Republic. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  SabathI 
and  his  people  condone  the  activities  of  the  "fifth  column," 
and  I  particularly  regret  that  the  gentleman  himself  does 
not  honor  his  obligation  and  inform  the  people  of  this  Nation 
of  the  real  facts. 

My  remarks  have  been  inserted  in  the  Record  in  order  to 
protect  innocent  American  Jews  who  are  in  no  sense  responsi- 
ble for  the  activities  of  the  international  financiers  who 
backed  the  World  War,  the  communistic  revolution  in  Russia, 
the  communistic  revolution  in  France,  and  who  are  now  the 
sugar  daddies  of  the  "fifth  column"  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  operating  under  the  benevolent  protection  of  the 
New  Deal,  its  leaders,  and  other  hidden  rulers  to  whom  I 
have  often  referred  as  the  invisible  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

My  reason  for  informing  the  people  about  the  actual  situa- 
tion which  now  confronts  us  in  the  United  States  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews  who  have  dropped  the  hyphen  and  become,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  plain  American  citizens.  My  remarks  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Record  to  save  the  innocent  when  the 
American  people  finally  discover  the  real  identity  of  the 
"fifth  column"  and  its  financial  sponsors. 

I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  SabathI  or 
those  who  wrote  his  speech  to  answer  the  following  question: 
Why  do  the  international  Jews  label  everyone  who  refuses 
to  lick  their  boots  anti-Semitic?  Why  not  call  them  anti- 
Jew,  and  stop  trying  to  fool  the  people  by  designating  those 
who  expose  international  intrigue  as  anti-Semitic,  when  they 
are.  instead,  pro-American,  or  let  me  say.  just  plain  ordinary 
American  citizens  with  our  country's  interest  at  heart.  If 
the  Jew  discovers  someone  who  does  not  like  him,  why  not  call 
him  anti-Jew  and' be  done  with  it?  Such  statement  would 
be  more  proper  and  would  certainly  be  much  more  appro- 
priate than  the  p.seudonyms  new  employed  by  the  interna- 
tional financial  Jewish  organizations. 

Do  you  not  believe  it  would  bs  ridiculous  for  a  people  who 
I    have,  by  hook  or  crook,  obtained  control  of  gold,  money,  and 
'    credit     to   ask   for   help   from    those   they    have    deprived   of 
gold,  sound  money,  and  secured  investments?     Do  you  not 
believe  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  people  who  are  engaged 
i   in  large-scale  national  and  international  banking,  and  who 
own  or  control  our   daily  press,  radio,  movies,   news   service 
and  distribution,  newsstands  and  the  major  parts  of  major 
industries,  to  ask  us.  who  have  nothing,  to  help  them  and 
to  protect  them  from  being  attacked  or  discovered  by  the 
very  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  properly?     Do 
you  not  believe  it  v;ould  be  ridiculous  for  a  people  who  con- 
;   trol  alcohol   production,  gambling,   lending   agencies,   pawn 
shops,  and  all  governments  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
i    Italy.'  and  possibly  Japan,  to  ask  us,  the  American  people, 
to  help  them  and  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  young  men  in 
'    order  to  keep  them  in  control,  and  to  go  to  war  with  such 
nations  as  object  to  their  domination?    Do  you  not  think  it 
is  ridiculous  for  a  people  who  control  national  and  world 
industries  and  whose  people  are  fully  employed  in  such  in- 
dustries and  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
complain  or  to  revile  those  who  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
this  Nation  and  return  it  to  the  principles  of  sound  consti- 
tutional government? 
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A  distinction  must,  however,  be  drawn,  for  I  realize  that 
there  are  people  among  us  of  Jewish  descent  or  Jewish  par- 
entage who  are  unemployed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thev  are  Americans  as  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
International  Jew  and  his  ambition.  They  are.  therefore, 
treated  by  him  as  he  treats  other  ordinary,  plain  American 
citizens,  namely,  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  incon- 
slderatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  2.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath!,  indirectly,  by  refer- 
ring to  others,  attempts  to  implicate  me  in  their  presumed 
crimes  In  order  to  label  me  "Nazi."  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Inquiry 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Nazi."  I  find  it  is  an  abbrevia- 
Uon  for  "national  sociaUsm."  and  It  is  socialism  and  its  more 
streamlined  brother,  communism,  that  I  opposed  and  con- 
demned In  1938.  and  which  I  hold  in  utter  contempt  today. 
The  word  "Nazi"  is.  therefore,  not  applicable  to  anyone 
who  opposes  communism  or  socialism.  Neither  is  "Nazi" 
applicable  to  anyone  who  believes  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  Republic. 

I  defy  anyone  to  find  one  paragraph,  sentence,  or  word  In 
any  of  my  remarks  or  any  statements  that  I  have  ever  made 
that  are  not  in  the  strictest  accord  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States. 

I  also  defy  anyone— and  that  goes  for  the  Jewish  Intelli- 
gence Service,  too — to  find  where  I  have  been  connected  in 
even  the  slightest  degree  with  any  foreign  goverimient 
service. 

I  came  to  this  country  from  Norway  in  1892.  I  served  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  the  Revenue  Service,  and  volunteered  with 
the  Virginia  Naval  Reserves:  was  petty  officer  in  charge  of  the 
U  S.  S.  Siren  in  1899.  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  until  1907.  when  I  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore.  Md.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Merchant  Marine  and  United 
States  naval  forces  for  over  20  years,  and  in  1935.  enlisted 
again  by  request,  in  order  to  help  reorganize  medical  units  for 
the  thirteenth  naval  district.  I  was  59  years  old  at  this,  my 
last  enlistment,  and  after  having  spent  14  days  in  a  hospital 
following  an  operation.  I.  to  comply  with  orders  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  thirteenth  naval  district,  drove  to 
Boise.  Idaho,  a  distance  of  526  miles,  to  organize  a  medical 
unit.  I  made  that  trip  5  days  after  being  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  and  drove  approximately  1.050  miles,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  when  the  mountain  passes  and  roads  were 
covered  with  snow. 

In  1936. 1  spent  2  months  with  the  fleet  on  its  battle-problem 
cruise.  In  1937.  I  served  in  the  United  States  NavT  again. 
during  two  periods,  for  training  and  as  chief  medical  officer 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  57,  on  a  trip  to  Canada. 

My  service  record  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  any- 
one who  so  desires  may,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  examine 
that  record. 

I  therefore  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath!.  and  any  others  who  have  accused  me,  to  prove  the 
statements  which  they  have  made  In  regard  to  my  patriotism. 
I  admit  that  I  am  rabidly  opposed  to  Marxian  socialism, 
nazi-lsm.  and  ccmmunism,  and  for  that  I  apologize  to  no  one. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Jewish  commentators  on  the  air  and 
in  the  papers  should  see  fit  to  use  their  positions  to  revUe 
and  abuse  me.  without  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  are 
dealing  with  facts.  Their  attitude  is  incomprehensible  to 
Jewish  friends  whom  I  have  in  my  community,  for  they  know 
that  I  have  never  looked  upon  them  in  any  other  manner 
than  as  Americans. 

It  was  only  after  I  came  here  and  foimd  that  alien-minded 
international  Jews,  such  as  the  Warburgs.  dominate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  occupy  many  major  positicns,  especially 
in  its  departments,  that  I  realized  that  we  are  as  Jew -domi- 
nated as  England  azul  Prance,  and  as  Germany  was  imtil 
1933 

Here  In  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Sabath]  objects  to  remarks  which  I  have  inserted 


in  the  Record,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  contradict  any 
sentence  in  my  remarks.  Like  the  rest,  he  only  resorts  to 
name  calling,  which,  if  nothing  else,  but  proves  the  truth  of 
the  statements  that  I  have  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
objections  are  not  to  my  remarks  but  to  the  space  they  occupy 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
tend, is  a  matter  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
for  the  House  to  decide. 

The  only  issue  taken  with  my  remarks  is  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  House  letter,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  may  be 
found  unsigned  in  the  1928  and  1929  volume  on  the  Geneva 
hearings  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  Government  record  of  12  years  ago.  I  shall,  however, 
refer  to  this  later. 

I  may  also  say  at  this  point  .hat  I  have  not  at  any  time 
attacked  any  Member  of  this  House,  indirectly  or  directly. 
by  inference  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  my  desire  to  do  so 
now.  for  I  am  only  concerned  in  establishing  my  position  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  service  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   gentleman  from   Illinois    (Mr.   Sabath! 
yesterday   objected   to   the   inclusion   with   my   remarks   of 
photostats  of  letters  which  bear  the  original  signatures,  and 
are  therefore  as  authentic  as  photostatic  letters  used  by  the 
Government  in  its  questioning  of  witnesses  before  the  Dies 
committee.     If  photosuts  of  letters  can  be  used  to  mvesti- 
gate  private  American  citizens,  they  certainly  should  occupy 
the  same  status  in  proving  that  Ambassadors  Bullitt.  Biddle. 
and  Kennedy  have  been  engaged  in   International  intrigue 
calculated  to  involve  this  country  in  the  present  European 
war — intrigue  which  is  today  verified  by  statements  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.     If  the  Members  of  this  House 
could  read  the  information  In  this  tKX5k.  they  would  not  only 
recommend  impeachment  of  our  foreifrn  ambassadors,  but 
they  would  question  the  intentions  of  the  Executive  himself. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  these  records  here  in  my  hand,  and  I 
believe,  although  it  will  take  a  little  space,  that  it  Is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  insert  this  information  In  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  may  be  informed 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  administration  has  Involved  this 
I   Nation,  without  the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
I   Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  Could  the  people  be  informed  of  the  actual  facts  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  this  information  that  I  have  here  on  this 
table,  no  one  in  this  country  would  consider  our  participation 
In  any  foreign  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  contained  here  in  this  evi- 
dence which  I  have  in  my  possession  Is  substantiated — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this — by  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  this  morning. 

THE    NON-SECTAKIAN    ANTI-NAZI    LIAGUi: 

The  letter  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath  1 
inserted  in  the  Concression.^l  Record  May  2  from  the  Ncn- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  infers  that  Mr.  Pelley  wrote  a 
speech  which  I  gave  in  New  York,  and  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  2707.  I  flatly 
deny  this,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  find  one  sentence  in  that 
speech  that  is  not  based  upon  the  very  essence  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  It  is  these  very  principles  that  the  Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi  League  and  other  mternational  Jews  dis- 
claim, and  becau.<^e  of  their  unwillingness  to  accept  these 
principles  that  I  enunciate  they  resort  to  mud  slinging  and 
other  forms  of  character  assassination. 

In  order  to  inform  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League 
and  their  sympathi2»rs  of  the  real  organizers  of  the  Nazi 
government,  or  the  National  Socialist  Government  of  Ger- 
many. I  shall  again  quote  an  authority  whom  I  do  not  believe 
the  league  can  deny,  and  that  gentleman  is  Rabbi  Judah  L. 
Magnus,  now  president  of  the  University  of  Jerusalem.  On 
January  16,  1919,  he  said: 

It  wu  Frledrlch  Julius  Stahl.  a  bom  Jew.  who  laid  down  the 
classical  theory  of  the  German  Natlonalstaat  based  upon  conserva- 
tive Christianity  and  the  politics  of  power.  It  was  Benjamin 
Dlsrselt  who  Is  the  father  of  the  latter-day  "tory  democracy"  of 
England.  Just  so.  when  the  Jew  give?  his  thought,  his  devotion, 
his  spirit  to  the  cause  oi  the  workers  and  of  the  dlspossesaed,  of  the 


disinherited  of  'he  wcrld.  the  rndlral  quality  within  him  ihrre  too, 
Koes  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  in  Germany  he  becomes  a  Marx 
and  a  La  Sail?,  a  llaasc.  and  an  Eduard  Eernstcin  In  Austria  1  e 
becomes  a  Victor  Adlcr  and  a  Frledrlch  Adier;  In  Russia,  a  Trotzky. 
Just  take  for  the  moment  the  present  situation  In  Rus.<^!a  and  In 
Germany.  The  revolution  set  creative  forces  free,  and  see  what  a 
large  company  of  Jews  wii.s  available  for  immediate  service.  Socialist 
revolutionaries  and  menshevikl  and  bolshevlkl.  majority  and  mi- 
nority Socialists— whatever  they  be  called;  and  I  assume  that  it  is 
not  a  quej^iion  at  all  at  this  moment  of  agreeing  or  dlsiigreelng 
with  any  one  of  them  — Jews  are  to  be  found  among  the  trusted 
leaders  and  the  routine  workers  of  all  those  revolutionary  parties. 

It  should  be  evident  from  this  that  it  was  the  Jews  them- 
selves who  organized  the  Nazi,  or  National  Socialist  Govern- 
ment of  Germany,  and  tiiey  now  shout  "Nazi"  at  me  and  at 
Others  who  are  opposed  to  socialism  and  communism  and  the 
very  government  that  they  themselves  organized  and  estab- 
lished in  Germany. 

The  letter  from  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  Leacue.  which 
Mr.  Sabath  quotes,  raises  this  point— Congression.\l  Record. 
page  5467: 

Now    the  Jews  run   be  termed  IntematlonallBts  because  of  their 
religion    and    bocauM>    of    their    racial   group       Jews    in    the    United 
States    England    France.   Germanv.   Spain.   Africa.    South   America.    , 
Canada     etc      are    all    Jews,   and    all    have   the    same   religion       But 
have  vou  ever  heard  of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Thorkei.son ''    Thf*  Amerl-    • 
can     English     Spanish.    Italian,    etc..    Catholics    all    have    the    same    , 
religion      And  how  about  the  Protestants?     Haven't  the  American.    , 
British    Grnnan.  et<5 .   Protestants  the  same  religion?     If   their   re-    I 
ligion  stamps  the  Jews  as  internationalists,  how  about  the  Catholics 
and  Piotestanis?  | 

In  replying  to  this  paragraph  let  me  point  out  that  a  Cath-  1 
olic  who  claims  Spain  as  his  country  is  a  Spaniard,  and  I.  • 
while  of  Norwegian  descent  and  a  Lutheran,  claiming  the 
United  States  as  my  country,  look  upon  myself  as  an  Ameri- 
can. Religion  does  not  affect  citizenship.  But  a  Jew  living 
in  Spain  or  any  other  country,  as  the  letter  states,  considers 
himself  f^rst  a  Jew.  To  prove  th*s  let  me  quote  from  another 
distinguished  gentleman,  former  Justice  Brandeis: 

Let  us  all  reccgnlre  that  we  Jews  are  a  distinct  nationality  of 
which  evtry  Jew.  whatever  his  country,  his  station,  or  shade  of 
belief  IS  necessanlv  a  member.  •  •  •  Organize,  organ.ze.  or- 
ganize— until  cvciv  Jew  in  America  mun  stand  up  and  be 
counted— counted  with  u.s — or  prove  himself,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, of  the  few  who  are  against  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  this  let- 
ter from  the  Non.sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  to  any  great 
extent,  for  it  is  so  illogical  that  little  consideration  should  be 
given  to  any  statements  made  in  it.  For  instance,  the  writer 
makes  this  statement: 

You  state  that  ouis  Is  a  democratic  Republic.  That  means.  If  it 
means  anything,  that  democracy  and  republicanism  are  the  key- 
fctone  of  tile  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  that 
statement,  for  the  keystone  of  this  Republic  is  ba-^ei  upon 
State  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
popular  representation  in  this  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  is  so  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  the  keystone  of  this  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Constitution — and  not  'democracy," 
which  is  communism,  nor  "republicanism,"  which  is  merely  a 
political  party  and  therefore  immaterial  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  absent  from  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  S.'vbathI  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  on  page  3006. 
an  article  and  two  letters,  one  from  Emanuel  Chapman  and 
one  from  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League.  Both  let- 
ters are  libelous,  but,  I  may  say,  no  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  either  Mr.  Emanuel  Chapman  or  the  Non-Sec- 
tanan  Anti-Nazi  League. 

In  his  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  S,^BATHl 
incriminates  me  by  Insinuating  that  I  am  a  fellow  travel' r 
of  those  he  has  designated  as  criminals.  How  can  he  know 
my  thoughts  or  my  sj-mpathies?  He  must,  of  coiir.se.  rely 
upon  what  I  .say.  and  my  remarks  made  before  the  Christian 
Mobilizers  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  page  2707. 


In  the  early  part  of  his  remarks  he  refers  to  the  so-called 
House  letter,  which  I  have  already  said  is  a  part  of  the 
Geneva  hearings  of  the  Senate,  published  in  its  hearings  ia 
1928  and  1929.     The  letter  appears  in  the  hearings  without 
signature,  but  is  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  gf  Congress. 
In  my  remarks  accompanying  the  letter,  I  said  to  dis- 
regard the  name  appended  to  it.  and  the  addressee  of  the 
letter,  and  I  requested  the  Members  to  read  the  substance 
matter  because  it  is  important.     The  officers  mentioned  in 
the  letter  were  decorated  by  the  British  Government,  and 
are  so   recorded  in  the  Whittaker's  Almanac  of   1919  and 
1920.  a  book  which  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The   Carnegie   remarks   to    which    the    letter    referred    were 
published  in  a  bock  entitled  "Triumphant  Democracy."    In 
this.  Mr.  Carnegie  expressed  the  hope  that  the  wound  that 
was  left  bleeding  when  the  United  States  was  separated  from 
the  British  Empire  may  again  be  healed,  and  so  restore  the 
Empire.     The   same   opinion   was   also  expressed   by   Cecil 
Rhodes.     Thi.s   proves   the   substance   matter   of   the   letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  11. 
1939,  and  it  is  that  to  which  I  referred  when  I  advised  the 
Members  to  read  the  report. 

As  to  Colonel  Hou.se,  I  can  only  refer  the  Members  who 
are  interested  in  his  war  activities  to  the  bock,  Philip  Dru. 
Admmistrator.  and  to  his  autobiography,  which  is  an  indict- 
ment in  itself.  They  may  also  read  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dis- 
ciple of  Revolution,  and  Propaganda  for  War.  These  and 
many  other  volumes  give  a  picture  of  Mr.  Edward  Mandell 
House  much  more  complete  than  I  would  attempt  to  set  out 
in  these  remarks.  In  the  Senate  hearings.  S?venty-fourth 
Ccngiess.  second  session,  report  944.  part  6.  this  statement  , 
was  made; 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  and  exhiblU 
Introduced  into  the  record  and  discussed  in  chapter  VI.  Relation 
of  Export  Trade  to  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  1915-16.  that  the 
essential  problem  in  the  submarine  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  lay  in  the  matter  of  the  status  of  armed 
merchantmen. 

The  committee  Is  of  th3  opinion  that  the  unofTlclal  nrgotlatlons 
Of  Colonel  House,  by  which  this  private  persf-n  sought  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  the  war  on  the  AUlcd  side,  contributed  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  sound  position  in  regard  to  armed  merchant- 
men proposr>d  bv  Secretary  Lansing  In  the  modus  vlvendl.  The 
committee  is.  however,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  abandonment 
of  this  .>-u-gcstion  bv  the  Stale  Department  merely  in  the  face  of 
the  British  refusal  to  consider  it.  The  committee  takes  note,  how- 
ever, of  the  lact  that  the  modus  vivendl  would  have  resulted  In  an 
increase  in  the  effectlveUL'ss  of  the  general  blockade  of  the  British 
Lsles  and  an  increased  damage,  correspondingly,  to  the  American 
export  trade  in  war  materials  The  committee  also  notes  that  use 
of  the  retaliatorv  powers  to  embargo  war  exports  granted  the  Presi- 
dent by  Congress  in  September  1916  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  discovery  that  their  exercl.se  would  probably  do  more  damage  to 
American  Industry  than  to  Great  Britain. 

I  may  say  that  this  report  is  revealing,  for  it  .shows  cleariy 
and  concisely  that  it  was  the  financial  international  bankers, 
the  House  of  Morgan,  if  you  please,  who  wei'e  the  main  insti- 
gators in  committing  the  United  Slates  to  war  in  1917. 

I  can  very  well  recall  1917,  when  anyone  who  was  seen  in 
company  with  a  per.>,on  bearing  a  German  name  was  con- 
sidered to  be  pro-German,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  never  again 
allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  by  any  sort  of  propaganda  to 
bring  about  such  ridiculcas  hysteria. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  remarks 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Sabath!  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3006.  but  I 
want  to  call  his  attention  to  this  fact: 

The  Jewish  international  press  and  the  international  Jews 
in  the  United  States  were  openly  pro-German  until  1917. 
and  .subrosa  pro-German  during  the  period  in  which  we 
were  at  war  with  Germany.  Proof  of  this  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  September  25,  1939.  under 
the  title.  "Can  the  American  People  Be  Pooled  Again?"  It 
I  was  the  Hou.se  of  Warburg  and  Mr.  Shieff  who  furnLshed 
money  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky  for  the  Ccmmunistic  revolu- 
I  tion  in  Russia,  and  it  is  these  international  bankers  who  are 
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actiially  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  in  Russia  which  re-   j 
suited  from  that  revolution,  and  for  commvmlsm  as  it  now 
prevails  throughout  the  United  States.    This  money  was 
furnished  from  New  York,  from  Wall  Street,  if  you  please, 
from  the  financial  fathers  of  the  Communists  in  the  United    j 
States,  and  this  money  was  distributed  through  the  Rhenish-    | 
Westphalian  Syndicate,  a  Warburg  organization  in  Germany,   j 
through  the  German  Reichsbank  and  other  Jewish  financial  , 
controlled  banks:   through  the  Nya-Banken  in  Stockholm,   j 
the  Hambro  Bank  in  Norway,  and  through  Haparanda.  on 
the  border  of  Sweden  and  Finland.    It  was  through  this  lat- 
ter city  that  much  of  the  arms  passed  that  were  used  by 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

It  is  this  Information  that  I  have  set  forth  In  my  remarks 
in  the  House  and  my  sole  purpose  in  so  doing  has  been  to 
bring  the  truth  before  the  people,  the  people  who.  in  spite 
of  the  vicious  propaganda  that  is  trying  to  poison  their 

minds,  still  believe  In  the  fvmdamental  principles  of  this 
Republic.  To  anyone  who  reads  my  remarks,  this  has  been 
obvious,  for  I  have  not  at  any  time  deviated  one  iota  from 
the  basic  principles  of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  our 
fundamental  laws. 

This  Is  the  position  I  have  taken,  for  in  spite  of  what  may 
be  said  about  me,  I  am  not  antiracial.  anti-Semitic,  anti- 
Jew.  Nazi,  or  Fascist,  but  I  am  instead  a  plain,  ordinary 
American  citizen  who  believes  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

To  the  Brink 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  have  come  to  a  realization  that  is  now  shared  by 
a  great  many  of  us  here  and  by  a  representative  cross  section 
of  the  press  in  this  country,  that  Congress  alone  stands 
between  this  Nation  and  total  war. 

Let  us  not  deceive  the  people  further  with  false  cries  of 
neutrality.  We  are  not  neutral.  We  are  merely  nonbellig- 
erent. 

In  connection  with  the  hysteria  that  is  creeping  over  our 
people  and  which  has  found  expression  even  In  the  Congress. 
I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  a  great  editorial  from  a  great  paper,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  conclude  these  re- 
marks by  extending  that  splendid  editorial  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  11.  1940] 

TO    THl    BRINK 

President   Roosevelt   all    but    declared    war   yesterday. 

He  did  not  go  all  the  way  because,  fortunately,  this  Is  still  a 
democracy  and,  under  our  system,  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  elected  represenUtlves  of  the  people,  can  declare  war. 

But  the  President,  with  his  Immense  power,  can  lead  the  Nation 
to  the  brink.     This  Is  what  Roosevelt  has  done. 

The  President  opened  his  speech  with  the  words:  "Every  genera- 
tion of  young  men  and  women  In  America  has  questions  to  ask  the 
world:** 

While  the  country  Is  stlU  at  least  technically  at  peace,  while  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  still  functioning,  we  are  going  to  take  advantage 
of  it  and  ask  the  President  some  questions. 

But.  flrst  of  all.  we  should  like  to  draw  a  very  brief  contrast 
between  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  WlLson.  Wilson  led  the 
United  States  into  war  In  1917  after  a  long  period  In  which  he  did 
his  agonizing  best  to  keep  us  out  of  It.    He  led  MB  into  war  only 


after  a  long  series  of  overt  acts  by  Oerroany  against  the  United 
States — the  sinking  of  our  ships  and  the  killing  of  our  citizens. 

This  time  there  are  no  overt  acts  by  Germany  against  the  United 
States.  Our  ships  are  not  being  sunk.  Our  people  are  not  being 
kUled.  Roosevelt,  however.  Is  doing  his  agonizing  best  to  get  us 
into  the  war.  And  he  is  doing  so  without  the  approval  of  public 
opinion.  In  contrast  with  the  situation  In  1917.  we  can  now 
measure  public  opinion  accurately.  All  the  polls  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  going 

to  war. 

Is  this  a  democracy  or  isnt  It?  Are  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives  to  be  consulted  on  a  question  of  the  utmost 
gravity — a  question  that  Involves  the  blood  of  American  men — 
or  not? 

Is  It  not  true  that  Roosevelt  has  proceeded  along  the  very  lines 
that  Mussolini  did.  namely,  to  work  up  a  war  fever  without  per- 
mitting the  Italian  people  to  express  their  true  convictions? 

Is  it  not  true  that  for  a  year  or  more  Roosevelt  has  been  so 
obsessed  with  foreign  policy  as  to  neglect  domestic  Issues,  and. 
worse,  as  to  neglect  the  proper  economic  and  military  preparation  of 
our  country  for  the  trying  times  that  may  be  ahead? 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  sincerely  believes  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies  would  endanger  the  United  States,  and  this  sentiment  is 
shared  by  millions  of  his  countrymen,  including  this  newspaper, 
but  what  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  Is  it 
to  enter  the  war  in  Europe  or  Is  it  to  build  up  our  own  defenses  in  a 
rational  way? 

If  we  assxune.  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  this  country  is  ready 
and  wUllng  to  follow  Roosevelt  into  a  Kuropean  war.  with  what  wUl 
the  country  fight? 

WUl  It  flght  with  an  army  which  Is  microscopic  compared  to  the 
great  legions  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  FYance?  Will  It  fight  with  It* 
Navy  and  leave  the  Pacific  bare  to  the  marauding  ships  of  Japan? 
Will  it  flght  with  its  handful  of  antiaircraft  guns,  not  sufflclent  In 
number  to  guard  even  one  moderately  sized  city?  Will  it  flght  with 
Its  300  B  18  bombers,  of  which  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  our  Air 
Force,  said  to  send  them  Into  battle  would  be  suicide?  Will  it  fight 
with  its  few  so-called  flying  fortresses,  which  are  now  revealed  to 
have  three  vital  defects? 

Obviously  not  Far  from  being  able  to  flght  in  Europo.  the 
United  States  is  actually  unprepared  to  defend  its  own  shores. 
And  why.  since  this  is  the  undeniable  fact,  does  Roosevelt  all  but 
declare  war  on  the  dictators?  His  fiith  cousin  said:  "Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick. "  This  Roosevelt  speaks  loudly  and  has 
nothing   to  back   It   up. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  the  material  resources  of  th» 
Nation  would  be  offered  to  the  Allies  What  does  he  mean  by 
this?     By  what  authority  does  he  make  such  a  statement? 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  remainder  of  the  President's  speech- 
one  of  the  most  reckless  speeches  ever  made  by  an  .American 
statesman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  both  Britain  and  Prance  have 
billions  of  dollars  earmarked  for  purcha.ses  In  this  country,  and  is 
It  not  also  a  fact  that  the  things  they  need — modern  airplanes  and 
armored  tanks — we  haven't  got  either  to  sell  or  to  give? 

Has  the  President  read  the  recently  Issued  report  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Committee,  which  says  that  for  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  would  mean  a  tragic  sacrifice  of  the  Nation's  liberties  and 
assets?  Does  he  know  that  the  committee,  after  carefully  inter- 
viewing high-ranking  officers  of  our  armed  forces,  says  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  give  the  Allies  concrete  help  by 
Intervening  now.  and  will  only  Jeopardize  its  own  welfare  by  doing 
so? 

The  Naval  Committee's  report,  printed  In  part  on  this  page  last 
Sunday,  should  be  required  reading  for  the  President  It  asks  a 
question,  too.  It  asks:  '"Why  not  face  the  basic  military  and  eco- 
nomic fact  that  it  is  not  within  our  power  or  means  to  create 
military  or  naval  establishments  of  sufficient  strength  to  police  the 
world,  but  that  it  Is  within  our  pjower  and  means  to  prevent  others 
from  transporting  their  wars  to  this  hemisphere?" 

Mr!  Roosevelt  talks  about  the  European  shambles  in  terms  of 
words  like  Justice,  freedom,  liberty.  Those  are  precious  words,  and 
those  are  precious  things;  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  war  in  E^jrope 
Is  concerned  about  many  other  things  besides  abstract  principles? 
Is  It  not  true  that  the  war  started  in  September  of  last  year 
when  Hitler  invaded  Poland  and  the  dechu-ed  reason  for  the  en- 
trance of  France  and  Britain  was  to  protect  Poland^  Was  Poland 
a  democracy?  Ask  the  poor  peasants  of  Poland,  crushed  under  the 
heels  of  the  Polish  landlords,  about  that.  Ask  the  Jews  of  Poland. 
who  suffered  the  Polish  brand  of  pogrom  long  before  the  Hitler 
brand  was  inve;ited. 

Justice,  freedom,  liberty:  yes.  These  were  the  things  wc  went  to 
war  for  in  1917.  and  what  happened?  Instead  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  we  ushered  in  the  era  of  dictatorships,  the  age 
of  the  monstrous  Hitler,  the  ghoiilish  Mussolini. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  witnessing  in  Europe  a  tremendous 
con%-ulsion  of  forces,  of  rival  imperialisms,  of  have-not  nation.^ 
versus  have  nations,  of  age-old  hatreds,  of  age-old  quarrels?  I.->  it 
not  a  radical  ovrslmpliflcation  of  a  vast  historical  upheaval  to 
descrltje  it  in  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  his  best  to  keep  the  war  from  happening      He 
failed.     Now  his  Job  is  to  l)e  President  of  the  United  States  of 
i  America. 
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A  POEM  FOR  TODAY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  poem  by  Ruth 
Yolande  Shaw,  in  which  is  expressed  a  sentiment  which,  hap- 
pily, prevailed  during  the  last  World  War.  when  the  people  of 
the  United  Stair.s  took  off  the  blind  bridles  of  religiou.s,  politi- 
cal, and  racial-origin  differences  and  joined  hands  and  hearts 
in  a  common  cause.  Surely  the  period  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  calls  for  nothing  less. 

THE   TWO   ALTARS 

Jack  Smith  belonged  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Pat  Mehan  to  the  K    of  C. 
Both  marched  away  neath  the  flag  one  day 

To  flght  for  the  land  of  the  free 
Jack  bowed  his  head  as  he  said  a  prayer; 

Pat   knelt   with   his  parish  prie.st; 
Then  they  stood  up  .square  to  go  "over  there" 

To  grapple  the  Hunnlsh  beast. 

Now.  their  altar  rails  were  not  the  same. 

Tlio'  thrv  messed  in  the  same  old  shack 
But.  Just  the  same    'twas  the  same  great  names 

They  worshiped,  both  Pat  and  Jack 
While  Jack  stood  up  straight  as  he  humbly  prayed. 

Pat  knelt  at  a  candled  shrine. 
But  the  same  God  heard  each  whispering  word 

That  hearkens  to  yourn  and  mine. 

They  didn't  agree,  did  Jack  and  Pat, 

On  meih(xls  of  worship  true; 
But  what  of  that!     They  went  to  mat 

For  the  old  red.  white,  and  blue. 
They  kn«lt  apart,  but  'twas  side  by  side 

They  fouRht  for  their  hemes  and  right. 
And  the  blood-red  tide  of  the  Kaisers  pride, 

They  battled  by  day  and  night. 

Bo  "over  the  top"  to  the  glory  side 

Where  never  is  war  nor  tears. 
Where  the  true  and  tried  In  God's  love  abide. 

With  nothing  of  doubts  and  fears 
And  the  God  they  met  as  they  entered 

Where  the  souls  of  men  are  free. 
Was  the  God  of  Jacks  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

And  the  God  of  Pat's  K   of  C. 
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can  people  from  the  activities  of  the  borers  from  within — 
the  "fifth  columnists,"  the  subversive  organizations  now  per- 
mitted to  operate  with  Impunity — and  also  laws  providing 
protection  of  all  airports,  airplane  factories,  harbors,  and 
essential  industries  of  all  sorts. 

Whereas  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world,  nations  In  which  the 
Idca'.s  of  democracv  and  of  human  ripht.s  are  paramount,  presently 
arc  the  victims  of  "the  largest  scale  unwarranted  aggressions  In  the 
historv  of  humanitv:  and 

Whereas  all  of  those  nations  invaded  and  attacked  have  pos- 
sessed resources  greatly  coveted  by  their  enemies  and  all  have  been 
unprepared  for  war;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  today  stands  in  grave 
danger  by  rea.son  of  Its  great  wealth  In  Industry  and  natural  re- 
sources, its  wholly  inadequate  defenses  on  land,  at  sea.  in  the  air. 
and  against  the  en.-my  boring  from  within,  and  the  inherent  love 
of  peace  which  is  the  American  heritage; 

Now.  therefore,  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Santa  Monica 
resolves  as  follows: 

Thai  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  It 
hereby  is,  respectfully  requested  to  pass  such  laws  and  to  make 
such  appropriations  as  to  give  this  Nation  an  army,  a  navy,  and 
an  air  force  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  It  hereby  is, 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  provide  adequate 
machinery"  for  the  protection  of  the  American  people  from  the 
activitifs  of  the  borers  from  within,  the  "fifth  columnusts."  the 
BUbversive  orKantzatlons  now   permitted   to  operate   with    impunity 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be.  and  it 
hereby  is.  reepectfullv  requested  to  enact  laws  which  will  make 
the  protection  of  all  a'lrpnrt.s,  airplane  factories,  harbors,  and  essen- 
tial industries  of  all  sorts  a  dutv  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  ot  America,  for  the  rea.scn  that  all  of  these  facilities  rank 
equally  with  fortresses  and  battleships  m  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  shores 

That  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Monica  be  and  he  herebv  Is.  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Leland  M  Ford,  the  Repre.sentatlve  from 
the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Californif..  lor 
submission  of  the  same  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Tliat  the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  ex  officio  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Monica,  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  instructed 
to  certify  to  the  adoption  of  this  re.solution.  and  the  commissioner 
of  public  works  of  the  city  of  Santa  Monica  t*.  and  he  hereby  Is. 
authorized  and  instructed  to  attest  the  kame. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIP. 

Mr  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend mv  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and 
forwarded  to  me  by  Hon.  Claude  C.  Crawford,  mayor  of 
Santa  Monica,  at  the  request  of  the  council. 

The  resolution  directs  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  in  need  of  adequate  defenses  on  land,  at  sea.  and  in 
the  air.  and  petitions  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  will 
provide  adequate  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    WORLD    AFFAIRS    FOR    JUNE    1940 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  June  number  of  World  Affairs, 
the  organ  of  the  American  Peace  Society: 

I  From  World  Affairs  for  June    1940] 

TIME  FOR   INTFLLIGENT  ACTION 

England  and  France  entered  upon  this  war  to  prevent  Germany 
from  annexing  certain  countries  adjacent  to  their  borders  They 
had  been  warned  hv  Herr  Hitler  that  these  border  countries  could 
not  work  together;  that,  being  democracies,  they  would  wa^te 
their  time  talking  while  he  would  be  doing  bu.siness;  and  that, 
therefore  it  would  he  ea.sv  for  him  to  "get  them  one  by  one." 
The  Fuehrer  has  now  "got  "  Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Nor- 
way Denmark,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Luxemburg.  The  fate 
of  France  and  England  is  now  hanging  in  the  balance. 

When  .such  professedlv  free,  sovereign.  Independent  peoples  are 
being  mowed  down  by  the  mechanized  forces  of  stark  aggression, 
not  only  America's  prized  principles— principles  Including  free- 
dom in  the  realms  of  speech,  politics,  and  religion— but  the 
physiciU  foundations  of  this  country's  safety  are  threatened. 
•The  more  the  destruction,  the  more  the  threat.  In  other  words, 
that  life  and  death  struggle  in  Europe  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  make  of  us  parties  in  interest. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  serious  and  changing  situation,  what 
should  America  do''  In  the  first  place,  it  surely  would  serve  no 
useful  purpo6c  to  lead  Germany  and  Italy  to  believe  now  that  we 
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ar«  &  t'morous  people  torn  by  conflicting  advice  and  fearfv.l  cl 
JeVr^l^lity:  th^t  ^e  who  daJe  suU  to  believe  ^^J^^.^^^^^^^'''^^ 
of  a  warless  world  arc  stunned  to  silence  and  inact.on  '-halj^e 
approve  the  part  of  the  coward-Doubting  In  his  abject  spirit, 
tin  his  Lord  Is  cmcifled." 

This  means  that  we  cannot  be  Jnstlfled  playing  the  role  of  the 
nrle-r  ana  the  Levlte.  passing  by  'on  the  other  side. '  The  perpe- 
trators rt  "blltzkrlrg"  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  by  mere 
phvsical'force  what  we  of  the  we-tem  world  conceive  to  be  funda- 
mental human  rtghts.  rights  struggled  for  and  won  In  the  name 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  we  merely  Etanding  by  the  ^f-He  It  Is 
clear  that  a  victory  by  ruthless  aggression  could  only  postpctie  and 
that  for  a  long  time,  the  accomplishment  of  any  Just  and  lastmg 
peace  In  the  world.  , 

Since  the  Interests  and  ideals  of  America  are  beluf^  '""Pf"^- 
since  what  we  conceive  to  be  right  Is  ^^^•'^^^'f  ^J  J^'^^l'Z  }^^l 
to  be  wrong  world  affairs  must  assocUte  itself  with  those  a  ho 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  openly  throw  Its  eccnomic 
afid  moral  weight  now  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Nazi  aggression 
^oulTbe  halted.  We  are  morally  bound,  therefore,  to  Play  an 
honorable  and  worthy  part  In  that  business.  We  ^^ve  come  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  exUs  in  which 
case  It  is  our  duty  to  choose  the  lesser,  and  to  choose  with  an  un- 
faltering unity  and  nobility  of  purpose. 

The  United  States  faces  three  immediate  duties:  One  to  itself, 
one  to  the  civilian  sufferers  from  war.  and  one  to  ^^^^^Uied  nations^ 
This  means  that  our  country  should  spend  every  ounce  of  its  energy 
to  keep  the  devastations  o!  war  away  from  this  hemisphere,  which 
means  among  other  things,  alas.  thU  we  as  a  pecple  n^ust  turn 
?eXical!y  to  Increasing  our  defenses  under  the  direction  ^  cur 
best  minds,  including  our  ablest  masters  of  industry  I^  ^C;^^^ 
al^o  that  every  possible  aid  should  be  given  through  ^^e  Ainerlcan 
Red  Cross  or  other  accredited  bodies  to  appropriate  relief  agencies 
abroad.  Finally,  again  as  a  matter  of  mere  morals  '^  me^ns  that 
the  lime  has  come  for  us  to  help  to  the  "'n^^^^,^,^°^,,J'\f  ^^^ 
engaged  in  stemming  the  tides  of  ruthlessne.-s.  Neutrality  is  no 
longer  enough.  .  ._ 

Faced  with  three  such  challenges.  It  Is  for  our  democracy  to 
prove  that  it  can  be  quick,  resolute,  and  Intelligent  in  action.  It 
Is  cur  opportunity  to  express  again  the  generous  heart  and  spiritual 
substance  of  America,  calmly  but  eSectlvely. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  NAT10N.\L  EMERGENCY  CONFERENCE 
FOR  DEMOCRATIC  RIGHTS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  straw  votes  and 
un(  facial  po.h  have  been  gaming  both  in  popularity  and  in  the 
precision  with  v^hich  they  reflect  public  .sentiment.  The  meth- 
ods used  in  the  GaUup  poll  have  come  to  be  accepted  a^  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  antiquated  method  used  in.  say.  the 
Literary  Digest  poU  of  1936.  I  have  been  watching  these 
straw  votes  with  considerable  interest  to  see  how  different 
methods  are  devised  to  get  an  expression  from  ever  more 
representative  sections  of  the  American  public.  Of  course,  the 
ultimate  object  is  to  get  down  deep  enour.h  into  the  les5  articu- 
late strata  of  the  people  to  find  out  what  the  public  is  go.ns 
to  say  on  the  next  election  day. 

Recently  a  new  method  of  sampUng  has  been  devised  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  has  certain  points  of  superiority  over 
any  of  the  methods  heretofore  used.  By  this  new  method 
sample  ballots  are  sent  out.  one  to  each  organization  of 
every  character  and  description— to  the  Elks  and  Masoris 
and  other  lodges:  to  church  groups.  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 
and  the  like:  to  C.  I.  O..  A.  F.  of  L..  and  brotherhood  locals, 
and  various  such  organizations.  The  vote  is  taken  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  local  organization  and  the  record  of  the 
vote  sent  in  to  headquarters  to  be  tabulated.  The  first  such 
poll  has  just  been  completed,  reaching  something  over  four 
and  one-hall  million  votes. 


Needless  to  say.  I  was  highly  pleased  that  ^^ey  took  fcr 
the  first  national  poll  of  popular  sentiment  a  bill  I  have 
sponsored  in  Congress.  The  question  asked  was  Are  >ou 
in  favor,  or  are  you  opposed,  to  passage  of  the  Geyer  bil  to 
eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  votm?  m  Federal 
elpctions^-  Tlie  results  were:  4.114.673  for.  23C.422  against 
and  232  627  answered  'Do  not  know."  In  other  words.  89 
percent  of  all  those  voting  voted  in  favor  of  the  Oeyei-  anti- 
poll-tax  bill.  This  poll  was  conducted  by  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Dt^mocratic  Rights. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  insert  the  announcement  by  the  National  Emergency  Con- 
ference for  Democratic  Rights,  giving  the  results  of  this 
national  poll  of  popular  sentiment,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  ballot  used. 

[Natlunal  poll  of  popular  sentiment,  ^onducted  by  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Democratic  Rights.  New  York  Clt>.  tor 
release  Monday,  June  10,  1940] 

Washington     June    10.— Tlie    overvrhelming    sentiment    of    the 
I    count"     "in  favor  of  the  pas^ge  of  the  Geyer  bill  which  would 
'    make  txjll   taxes  for  Federal   elections   illegal,  the  National   Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Democratic  Rights  announced  today 

In  a  roll  conducted  by  the  conference  more  t-an  ^.O'^O  000  votes 
were  ca'st  with  an  89-pcrcent  plurality  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 

Und'-r  the  title  of  "National  Poll  of  Popular  Sentiment."  ballots 
were  sent  to  organizations  in  35  States  with  a  request  that  the 
quest  on  on  the  ballot  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  and  that  the 
results  be  t«bv;lated  on  a  priuted  form  and  returned. 

The  vote  was: 

4.  114.673 

For    passage — 233.422 

Against 21,9  f)27 

Dent  know -       ^'>^-^^' 

.-  4.  1  4  602  722 

Total 

Much  of  the  sentiment  represented  in  the  7  percent  which  voted 
agnln.t  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  evidently  due  to  f  |f^»^"g/^°^ 
the  Geyer  bill  was  net  m  itself  adequate  as  a  solution  of  the 
franchise  problems  of  the  South. 

In  Washington  the  vote  in  the  many  organizations  and  churches 
receiving  the  ballet  was  practically  unanimous.  In  a  statement 
acconipanving  the  ballot.  Evelyn  Chrlstman.  secretary-treasurer  of 
thf>  Nutional  Women's  Trade  Union  League  said.  "The  National 
Womens  Trade  Union  League  opposes  any  tendency  iri  this  coun- 
try to  deprive  the  general  public  of  participating  in  elections  and 
the  league  does  not  believe  such  oppression  should  be  encourage^ 
In  this"  Republic.  A  Go-.ernmcnt  which  mo.st  nearly  represents 
the  voice  of  all  the  people  is  the  safest  and  best  one."  Among 
other  Washington  organizations  participating  in  the  vote  were  the 
School  of  Religion  at  Howard  University  and  the  Fu^  Friends 
Meeting  ,     ^  ».  ,, 

Organizations  throughout  the  35  States  involved  in  the  poll 
included  such  groups  as  posts  of  the  American  Leglcn.  Masons, 
churches  trade  unions,  lawyers,  professional  men.  women's  clubs, 
consumers'  groups.  Y  W.  C.  A  ,  social  workers,  colleges,  universities, 
and  seminaries. 

Participating  groups  were  carefully  chosen  to  reveal  a  truly  repre- 
sentative opinion  Eccnomic.  social,  and  regional  dlflrrenccs,  as 
well  as  racial  background,  have  been  carefully  balanced,  and  the 
result  of  the  poll  proves  beyond  clcubt  that  the  people  of  America 
arc  aware  of  the  danger  of  keeping  any  group  away  from  the  polls, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  the  public  must  make  decisions  rcg.ird- 
ing  the  maintenance  of  American  democratic  Institutions  In  the  face 
of  a  world  ablaze  with  war 

The  southern  vote,  representing  more  than  700.000.  was  particu- 
larly emphatic  in  its  approval  of  the  Geyer  bill  and  sharp  in  its  con- 
demnation of  what  one  group  called  "attacks  designed  to  keep  most 
of  the  prcple  away  from  the  polls. ' 

In  a  strongly  worcied  statement  Bishop  J  C  Rrocmfield,  of  the 
Mis.'^ouri  Methodist  Church,  declared:  "The  payment  of  the  poll  tax 
by  corrupt  politicians  and  the  securing  of  receipts  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  those  who  would  do  as  they  are  told  is  a  sttnch  in  the  nostrils 
of  decent  citizens.' 

Midwestern  opinion,   representing  nearly   1.000  000  votes,  is  gen- 
erally covered  in  the  statement  of  Verna  8.  Ballard,  of  the  First 
Friends  Church  of  Indiana,  who  announced  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
by  Savilla  Simons,  chairman  of  the  American  As-sociaticn  of  Social 
Workers  of  Chirapo.  who.  after  the  voting,  said       There  is  no  ques- 
tion   but   that   the   memtjership    is  strongly   opposed   to   poll   taxts." 
I       The  El  Pa-so.  Tex.,  reiinery  workers  stated  In  their  ballot   that 
!    "nearly  all  the  members  of  this  organization  arc  barred  frcm  voting 
■    by  the  poll  tax  for  the  reason  that  their  wages  are  too  low  to  permit 
pavment  thereto." 

"The  Poll  of  Popular  Sentiment  will  survey  opinion  on  current 
legislation  and  ii^sues  regularly,  and  believes  it  will  be  In  a  position 
to  present  the  opinions  of  many  millions  of  people  hitherto  never 
heard  from  In  such  sampling  polls  as  tiie  Gallup  and  Fortiuie 
magazine  surveys. 
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[Return  to  National  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic  Rights. 
?05  Bn.adway,  New  York  City.  Dead  line  date  for  return.  May  27. 
1»40|  I 

'  BALLOT 

National  Poll  ct  Popular  Sentiment.  Conducted  by  Natlon.il  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Democratic  Rights.  305  Broadway.  Suite  309. 
New  York  City.     On  Geyer  bill,  H  R.  7534 

Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  poU  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  In 
a  Federal  election. 

(After  membership  vote,  please  mark  restilts  In  appropriate  t)ox:) 

In  favor  of  ihe  passage  of  Geyer  bill M 

Opposed  to  tlic  passage  of  Geyer  bill — J 

Signature  of  officer 

.     Office 

Organization 

Address 

Number  of  memt>ers 

Special  comment:  (If  desired,  comment  may  be  made  on  the 
fol'owing:  Size  of  the  majority,  differences  on  certain  provisions, 
general  attitude  toward  if^sue.  and  nature  of  intrrtst  ) 

The  purpo.'e  of  this  poll  is  to  make  known  to  Stale  and  national 
legislators,  the  press,  awd  the  public  the  opinions  of  the  many 
m-llions  of  prople  organized  In  civic,  religious,  trade-union,  frater- 
nal and  cultural  groups  In  the  most  direct,  simple,  and  effective 
way.  In  addition,  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  organi7.atlons 
partlclpatinR  In  it  to  make  a  thoughtful  study  of  pending  legisla- 
tion and  current  Issues. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Columbia  Basin  I»roject 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

I  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Grand  Cculce  Dam.  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Wa.shing- 
ton,  is  without  doubt  a  project  unequaled  in  its  magnitude 
by  anything  that  man  has  yet  undertaken.  The  dam  itself 
Is  rapidly  neanng  completion.  The  American  people  are  just 
beginning  to  hear  of  it.  and  they  are  coming  by  the  thousands 
to  see  it.  Many  unasual  and  great  things  have  been  done  by 
this  administration,  but  I  doubt  if  any  will  stand  out  through 
the  age?  as  will  this  great  pioject. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  structure  itself,  which  is  an 
engineering  feat  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the 
construction  of  dams,  there  will  be  developed  a  volume  of 
electrical  energy  at  this  one  point  greater  than  that  found 
anvwhere  else  in  the  world.  This  is  not  all.  however:  the 
completion  of  the  project  will  bring  into  production  1.200.000 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  senior  S^^nator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Homer  T.  Bone,  and  I.  early  in  1937.  procured 
the  enactment  of  legislation  forbidding  and  prohibiting  spec- 
ulation in  the  lands  to  be  developed,  and  thus  insured  the 
fact  that  this  great  new  agricultural  domain,  when  it  comes 
into  beinp.  will  be  occupied  by  actual  farm  owners  and  not 
by  tenants,  sharecroppers,  or  employees. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  descriptive  of  this  mar- 
velous and  unusual  undertaking,  and  there  was  one  that 
appeared  en  June  1  of  this  year  in  the  Nation  entitled 
"Miracle  in  Concrete."  This  article  paints  a  very  clear  pic- 
ture of  this  mighty  undertaking  and  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Richard  L.  Neuberger.  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

This  great  structure,  and  the  future  development  of  the 
lands  that  will  make  homes  for  thousands,  has  all  been  de- 
signed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  has  been  built  and 
is  being  constructed  under  their  capable  and  exceptional 
engineering  staff.  It  will  be  an  enduring  tribute  and  monu- 
ment to  the  Chief  of  that  Bureau.  John  C.  Page,  his  staff,  and 
particularly  that  great  engineer.  Prank  A.  Banks,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  construction  since  its  beginning  6  years  ago. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  may  read  the  Congressional  Record,  the  splendid  do- 
scription  of  this  exceptionally  valuable  and  great  accomplish- 
ment in  making  this  a  better  Nation  and  world  in  which  to 
live,  as  contrasted  to  what  is  occurring  across  the  waters 
just  at  this  time. 

(Prom  the  Nation  for  June   1940) 

MIRACLE   IN   CONCRETi: 

(By  Richard  L  Neuberger) 
Grand  Coulfe.  Wa.h  .  May  15  —The  morning  fog  lift?  llk'^  n  rur- 
taln  m  the  granite  canyon  of  the  Columbia  River  niid  reveals  the 
mo.st  massive  concrete  escarpment  In  the  world  stretching  from  cliff 
to  cliff  It  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  as  thick  as  two  city  blocks  at 
the  base.  Alreadv  it  towers  30  stories  above  bedn-ick.  and  <iCK>n  it  will 
be  higher.  Its  bulk  is  three  times  that  of  the  Gre'U  Pyramid:  it 
contains  enough  concrete  to  pave  a  roadway  around  the  globe 
Behind  It  there  Is  filling  up  an  enormous  reservoir  that  will  be 
almost  as  long  as  Lake  Ontario 

Tills  Is  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  startrd  In  1934  and  to  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  this  year  To  dedicate  Grand  Coulee  Is  one  of  the 
Pros  dents  principal  ambitions  As  far  back  as  1920  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  vicc-presldency.  he  said  at  Spokane,  after  his 
Pullman  car  had  paralleled  the  route  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  the 
Columbia: 

•Coming  through  trday  on  the  train  has  m-xdo  me  tliink  pretty 
deeply  When  you  cross  the  Mountain  States  and  that  portion 
cf  the  coast  States  that  lies  well  back  from  the  oceiin  yuu  are 
Impressed  by  those  great  stretches  of  physical  territory.  Just  land; 
territory  now  practically  unused  taut  destined  someday  to  conta'n 
the  homes  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  (  f  citizen-,  like 
us  a  territory  to  be  developed  by  the  Nation  and  for  the  Nation. 
As  we  were  coming  down  the  river  tcd.iy.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  everyone  does,  of  all  that  water  running  down  unchecked  to  the 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  irrigate  and  reclaim  1,200  000  ncre.x  of 
land  This  is  an  area  equal  In  size  to  the  whole  State  of  Delaware. 
It  Is  not  much  less  than  the  acreage  of  all  the  farms  In  New  Jersey. 
Several  months  ago.  In  an  cddress  to  the  White  House  coiu'erence 
en  children  In  a  democracy,  the  President  said: 

•  I  have  read  a  hoik;  It  is  c:illed  the  Grapes  of  Wrath,  and  there 
are  500  000  Americans  who  live  In  the  covers  of  that  book  I  would 
like  to  Fee  the  Columbia  Br.sln  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  500.000 
people  represented  In  the  Grapes  of  Wrath 

"Up  In  the  State  of  Washington  we  are  spending  a  great  many 

millions  to  harness  the  Columbia  River  for  a  great  dam  up  there 

which  will   pump  the  water  up  on  to  a  huge  area  cf  land  capable 

of   providing    a    living   for    500.000   people.    Irrigated    land,   today   a 

i    desert,  which  can  be  made  a  garden  with  the  process  of  modern 

science," 
I  Twenty-five  years  ago  George  W  Norris.  Senator  from  Nebra.ska. 
'  stood  be.^ide  a  little  creek  cascading  to  the  Columbia  and  asked  a 
native  of  a  nearby  village  why  the  power  was  not  u.-sed  The  reply 
came  with  finality:  'Jim  Hill  owns  all  the  power  sites  We  don't 
have  much  to  say  about  'em,"  No  railway  magnate  owns  all  the 
power  sites  now.  Sfwn.  over  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Coulee  spill- 
way will  crash  a  .sheet  of  water  with  five  times  the  volume  and 
nearly  three  times  the  height  of  Niagara  FaUs,  This  .shattrring  drop 
in  the  Nation's  .second  large.^t  river  will  generate  annually  10.708.- 
000  000  kilowatt -hours  of  power,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  all  the  hydroelectric  power  produced  In  the  United  States  In 
1938  So  much  "Juice"  will  be  turned  out  that  the  twin  power- 
houses each  as  big  as  a  skyscraper  and  packing  more  than  twice 
the  force  of  Muscle  Shoals,  will  have  to  be  run  by  remote  control 
lest   the  operators   be   electrocuted 

Ranchers  and  settlers  on  the  dry  mesas  are  wiring  their  houses 
and  cabins  they  will  be  able  to  buy  electricity  for  $2.50  a  hundred 
kilowatt-hours  New  industries,  desperately  needed  in  a  frontier 
region  that  imports  75  percent  of  Its  manufactured  goods,  are  also 
expected  to  take  advanta<^c  of  the  lowest  commercial  power  rates  in 
America  Already  aluminum  and  steel  factories  are  being  built 
along  the  Columbia  near  Bonneville  Seattle  and  Portland  business- 
men who  regu'arly  denounce  the  President,  admit  that  his  dams 
are  .'^aving  the  Northwest  and  will  give  it  an  industrial  foundation 
to  replace  the  lumt)er  industry 

Not  all  Grand  Coulee  s  fabulous  supply  of  power  will  brighten 
farmhouses  and  move  the  wheels  of  factories  Five  of  the  eighteen 
generators  will  operate  a  dozen  stupendous  pumps,  one  of  which 
could  pump  enough  water  lor  New  York  City,  Each  pump  can  lift 
50  ton-i  of  water  a  second  And  here  is  what  the  pumps  will  do. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  rai.'^e  the  level  of  the  Columbia  River  approx- 
imately 355  feet  The  pumps  will  hoist  part  of  the  river  another 
250  feet  through  great  tunnels  and  conduits,  from  which  it  will 
now  into  a  deep  chasm  a  mile  wide  and  from  25  to  30  miles  In 
lenf^th  This  chasm,  with  walls  as  precipitous  as  the  front  of  a 
safe  is  the  Grand  Coulee  of  the  Columbia  River  It  was  carved  ages 
ago  when  the  river  was  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  Pleistocene 
lee  .sheet  The  dam  and  pumps  will  duplicate  the  Job  the  ice 
.'■h'^t  did. 

From  the  Grand  Coulee  the  water  will  be  coasted  on  to  1.200.000 
acres  of  land  which  needs  only  Irrigation  to  grow  peas,  beans,  pears, 
prunes    poUtoes.  celery,  onions,  alfalfa,  and  the  ether  crops  that 
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mantle  the  green  valleys  of  the  Northwett.  This  land  will  not  be 
monopolized  bv  great  corporate  farms  such  as  dominate  agncul- 
txire  :n  California,  nor  will  It  be  scarred  by  the  feudalism  of  tenant 
farming  It  will  be  tilled  by  families  working  their  own  land. 
For  Congress  h&s  passed  a  law  limiting  land  ownership  at  Grand 
Coulee  to  80  acres  a  family;  a  single  man  can  retain  only  half  that 
much  The  considerable  portion  of  the  region  now  held  by  private 
owners  and  In  old  Northern  Pacific  land  grant*  will  have  to  be  sold 
at  the  price  fixed  by  Government  appraisers.  Any  land  held  beyond 
the  amount  allowed  will  not  be  cut  m  on  the  irrigation  system  and 
will  stay  in  Its  present  virtually  worthless  condition. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Grand  Coulee  project  will  be  $394.o00  COO. 
In  this  the  principal  elements  are  S99.960.000  for  the  spillway  dam, 
»61  500  000  for  the  hydroelectric  plant.  $129,220,000  for  the  vast  net- 
work  of  irrigation  dltrhes  and  canals.  $29,540,000  for  tbe  pumping 
system,  and  $11330.000  for  preparing  the  enormous  reservoir  in  the 
prehistoric  river  bed.  Other  items  on  the  expense  side  of  the  ledger  . 
are  for  preservation  of  the  Chinook  salmon  runs  and  for  transmis-  , 
sicn  lines,  field  offices,  and  land  surveys.  | 

The  surveys  are  under  way  now  E\ery  foot  of  the  1.200.000  acres 
Is  being  cla.s'iined  as  to  contour,  value,  ownership,  soil  content,  and  ' 
crop  possibilities.  It  is  the  most  extersive  land  survey  ever  under- 
taken President  Roosevelt  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Coulee 
area  which  he  considers  a  "Premised  Land."  shall  not  be  colonized 
carelessly.  The  National  Resources  Committee  Is  at  work  studying 
whtre  schools,  hospitals,  sewer  systems,  railroad  yards,  and  ware- 
houses should  be  located.  Twenty-five  thou.sand  families  cultivat- 
ing lertlle  sell  can  support  a  lar^e  urban  population.  The  towns 
near  Grand  Coulee  will  expand;  other  towns  will  spring  up.  The 
Resources  Committee  Is  trying  to  find  out  the  opportunities  for 
people  with  special  training  and  abilities — doctors,  nurses,  school  j 
teachers,  printers,  lawyers,  ministers,  electricians,  mechanics.  Per-  I 
haps  in  this  modern  Canaan  In  the  Northwest  seme  of  the  highly 
skilled  refugees  from  Europe  may  get  a  chance  to  participate  in 
American  life. 

Forty  years  ago  some  of  the  Coulee  lands  were  homesteaded  or 
bought  from  the  railroad  That  was  before  anyone  realized  that  the 
rich  alluvial  plain  left  b<-hind  by  the  glacial  sheets  did  not  get 
enough  rainfall  The  settlers  dry-farmed  successfully  for  a  few 
years.  By  that  time  they  had  used  all  the  moisture  held  In  the  soil. 
Tl.eir  land  caked  and  hardened.  Sagebrush  encroached  on  the 
wheat  Many  of  the  settlers  moved  on.  Some  lost  their  farms  to 
bonks  and  mortgage  companies;  others  went  to  Seattle  and  Spokane 
to  start  over  again,  but  still  clung  to  their  deeds  and  titles.  These 
people  are  coming  t>ack  now  and  forming  irrigation  districts  which 
will  buv  water  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  votes  creating 
the  district*  indicate  that  local  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  this  program 
of  small,  owner-ojaerated  farms;  at  Wheeler  178  were  lor  the  district 
and  10  against;  at  Shragg  143  for  and  9  against;  at  Drumheller  26 
for  and  11  against:  at  Pasco  228  for  and  8  apainst. 

The  Grand  Coulee  project  Is  one  of  the  New  Deal's  principal  polit- 
ical atspts  along  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  Republican  approval  of 
the  undertaking  now  is  not  fooling  many  people.  More  than  20  jears 
ago  Rtifus  Woods  of  the  Wenatchee  World  wrote  an  editorial  pro- 
IK)slng  a  mammoth  dam  to  Irrigate  the  arid  land  and  develop  the 
water  power  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Three  Republican  P>res;dent8 
gave  llp-servlce  to  the  Idea — and  did  nothing.  In  this  1932  cam- 
paign Mi  Roosevelt  said  he  would  do  something  about  the  Columbia 
River  region,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  Western  voters  know  how 
to  compare  words  with  deeds.  The  State  of  Washington  has  not 
ejected  a  Republican  Governor,  Senator,  or  Representative  since 
Grand  Coulee  was  brerun 

The  anti-New  Deal  San  Francisco  Argonaut  says  of  Grand  Coulee, 
"The  Pacific  coast  may  he  confident  that  In  the  future  it  will  have 
occasion  to  point  with  pride  to  a  new  'land  of  plenty"  here  In  its 
midst."  Yet  there  are  some  questions,  of  course.  What  will  the 
colossal  dam  do  to  the  valuable  and  important  salmon  runs  In  the 
Columbia  River?  Is  It  logical  for  the  Government  to  spend  mil- 
lions for  this  new  farm  area  In  the  West  while  It  spends  other 
millions  to  restrict  agricultural  production  elsewhere?  The  late 
Paul  Y.  Anderson  asked  the  President  this  question  In  1937  and 
received  no  conclusive  answer.  And  what  about  the  Dust  Bowl 
nomads  whom  Roosevelt  wants  to  settle  at  Grand  Coulee?  They 
are  penniless.  How  can  they  get  farm  equipment,  lumber,  seeds, 
and  other  necessities? 

The  salmon  arc  In  Jeopardy,  of  that  there  Is  no  doubt,  although 
all  kinds  of  e!at)orate  npparatus  have  been  constructed  for  flsh  con- 
servation. The  Department  of  the  Interior  resolves  the  paradox 
of  irrigation  In  one  region  and  crop  control  in  another  with  the 
Btatement  that  the  most  troublesome  surpluses  are  in  corn,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  and  that  the  Grand  Coulee  region  will  produce  garden 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fodder.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
observed  also  that  probablv  most  of  the  crops  will  be  consumed  ii\ 
the  area  rather  than  raised  for  the  market.  And  the  Government 
Will  stretch  its  credit  resctirces  to  the  limit  In  an  effort  to  give  the 
neediest  migrants  an  opportunity  to  settle  in  new  farm  homes. 
Other  reclamation  projects  have  required  that  each  colonist  possess 
$2  000  At  Grand  Coulee  this  sum  can  be  made  up  from  P.  8.  A 
loans,  old  equipment,  automobiles,  and  furniture. 

Despite  all  doubts  and  reservations,  men  of  many  faiths  have 
stood  on  the  gran.te  crags  above  the  huge  dam  and  said.  "This 
makes  sense.  '  Tha  Pacific  Northwest  Is  the  final  frontier,  the  last 
refuge  for  people  now  living  on  exhausted  soil  In  the  Middle  West, 
for  men  and  women  crowded  In  the  tenements  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  liCaj  Roy  Bessey.  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, says  that  "with  a  reasonable  development  program  from 
1.000.000  to  2.500.000  additional  people  could  readily  be  absorbed  in 


the  region  within  a  generation  Migration  toward  the  region 
during  "recent  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  population  Increase 
mav  approach  the  higher  figure."  Of  no  other  part  of  continental 
United  States  mav  this  be  said,  and  Grand  Coulee  is  the  principal 
feature  of  "the  reasonable  development  program."  The  Columbia 
has  three  times  as  much  potential  hydroelectric  power  as  any 
other  river  In  America.  Above  Its  swift  reaches  Is  a  great  sweep  of 
land  that  needs  only  water  to  replace  sagebrush  with  orchards. 
The  river  twists  through  the  Cascade  Range  and  Into  the  core  of 
the  Inland  empire.  With  dams  and  locks  it  could  become  a 
navigable  waterway  instead  of  a  rapid-studded  chute  Why  not 
develop  all  these  resources  for  men  and  women  who  must  find  a 
place  to  go? 

The  late  William  E.  Borah,  for  many  years  the  most  Illustrious 
figure  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  once  said.  "The  Northwest  cannot 
pay  the  freight  both  wavs  and  continue  to  live  and  prosper  "  A 
colonial  empire  for  the 'East.  It  ships  out  Its  raw  materials  and 
buys  back  finished  products.  Perhajis  the  biggest  chunk  of  power 
in  the  world  will  help  develop  mills  and  factories  so  that  the 
Northwests  raw  materials  can  t>e  processed  there  Instead  of  being 
shipped   across   the   country. 

Dusk  settles  on  the  Columbia  like  a  curtain  dropping  back.  The 
tumbledown  farmhouses  which  the  settlers  abandoned  long  ago 
lose  shape  In  the  twilight.  But  at  the  great  dam  10.000  lights  are 
turned  on.  Work  gots  forward  night  and  day  This  Is  a  defense 
of  democracy,  too — as  important  as  new  destroyers  and  bombinj; 
planes.  Perhaps  this  frowning  wall  of  concrete  will  be  the  most 
enduring  monument  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's  administration.  That 
Jackhammer  man  down  In  the  chasm,  wiping  his  forehead  In  th» 
glare  of  the  searchlights  as  he  drills  a  tunnel  through  the  cliffs  for 
the  water  that  will  make  a  nullion  acres  bloom — perhaps  he  Is 
doing  more  to  protect  America  from  foreign  ideologies  than  the 
man  who  rivets  a  dreadnought's  mast  or  prepares  a  torpedo  for  tho 
open  sea. 

Roosevelt  Goes  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  entitled  "President  Goes  to  War."  With  total  disre- 
gard of  Congre.ss  and  the  American  people  the  President  com- 
mits this  country  to  a  policy  of  extending  its  material  re- 
sources to  certain  European  belligerents.  Roosevelt,  the 
dictator,  tells  the  world  what  we  will  do. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  11,  1940] 

PRTSIDENT    GOES    TO    WAR 

Listening  to  their  President  on  the  most  solemn  day  In  otir 
national  life  since  1917,  the  American  people  heard  him  come  down 
to  the  point  they  were  waiting  for  with  this: 

"We  will  pursue  two  obvious  and  simultaneous  cotirses;  We  will 
extend  to  the  opponents  of  force  (France  and  Britain)  the  mau- 
rial  resources  of  this  Nation  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  will  harness 
and  sjjeed  up  the  use  of  those  resotirces  In  order  that  we  ourselves 
In  the  Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the 
task  of  any  emergency  and  every  defense  " 

That  is  a  declaration  of  war.  as  war  has  been  known  for  cen- 
turies— probably  the  strangest  sjaeech  ever  made  to  a  class  gradu- 
ating from  an  American  university.  We  shall  lise  all  the  material 
force  we  possess  to  aid  the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy.  We 
shall  speed  up  our  processes  to  Increase  that  aid  and,  almost  inci- 
dentally, provide  for  our  own  defense 

Getting  down  to  what  we  think  about  It  as  we  talk  It  over 
together,  our  Judgment  is  that  a  majority  of  Americans  will  agree 
With  what  Mr  Roosevelt  announces  the  country  will  do.  And  for 
two  reasons:  Mcst  of  us  feel  that  the  cause  of  the  western  natloixa 
against  dictatorships,  which  have  constantly  attacked  democracies 
and  preached  hatred  of  them.  Is  our  side.  In  the  second  place, 
many  Americans,  probably  a  majority,  believe  that  by  extending 
the  utmost  material  help  now  we  may  keep  out  of  this  war  our- 
selves— that  Is.  not  have  to  send  o\ir  sons  and  brothers. 

Many  hearts  echoed  the  emotional  outbtirst  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
when,  departing  from  his  prepared  speech,  he  said  of  Italy's  Joining 
the  war:  "The  hand  that  held  the  dagger  has  struck  It  into  tho 
back   of    Its   neighbor  ' 

Two  speeches  were  made  Monday  which  are  alike  In  many 
ways — Benito  MtxssoUnls  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  we  would  do  everything  po6slble  against  Germany  and  Italy. 
Earlier  Mussolini  had  said:  "It  Is  the  conflict  of  jjoor  numerous 
peoples  whn  labor  aE:a:nst  starvers  who  ferociously  cling  to  a 
monopoly  of  all  nches  and  all  gold  on  earth  " 

Listeners  heard  a  Roman  audience  go  Into  a  frenzy  of  applatise; 
listeners  heard  great  applause  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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Here  Is  what  makes  us  stop  and  think:  Mussolini  and  Roosevelt 
talked  alike.  The  longest  established  dictator  in  Europe  saying 
what  his  nation  would  do;  tho  head  of  a  democracy  saying  what 
the  United  States  would  do  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  difference, 
but   no  difference   appeared. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  say:  "This  Is  what  I  shall  set  before 
Congress."  but  "This  Is  what  we  will  do." 

Is  the  United  States  to  save  democracy  by  abandoning  democ- 
racv  without  even  an  apneal  to  Its  elected  representatives?  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  defied  Germany  and  Italy.  He  announced  a  policy 
which  at  any  earlier  time  In  American  history,  would  have  meant 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  he  did  not  say  to  the  American  people 
that  it  meant  this.  What  he  ought  to  have  asked  Congress  to 
approve,  he  told  the  public  we  would  do. 

Anv  man  or  woman  who  sits  down  and  thinks  this  over  will 
see  that  we  cannot  go  so  far  without  committing  ourselves  to  all 
the  rest  If  Mr.  Roo.sevelt's  pledge  of  the  material  resources  of 
this  Nation  Is  not  enough,  we  shall  send  the  Navy,  and  If  that  Is  , 
not  enough  we  shall  send  man  power.  The  President  promises 
all  we  are  and  have,  to  be  spent  by  the  Berles  and  Hopkinses  and 
Perkinses,  by  the  Army  and  Navy  heads,  by  his  own  account, 
have  been  sound  a-sleep  on  defense. 

There  is  a  check  on  this  Congress  stlU  has  control  when 
billions  are  asked      And  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  wake  up 

The  emotional  response  to  pledging  the  Nation  to  what  many 
Americans— most  Americans— see  as  the  side  of  decency  and  lib- 
erty is  not  the  calm,  considered  Judgment  of  a  people  on  whether 
they  are  ready  on  this  June  day  to  commit  themselves  to  war. 
The  President  did  not  say  "war."  but  every  word  he  said  Implied 

Applause  was  long  and  loud.  Senate  and  House  will  meet  In 
the  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  Presently  they  must  go  back  to  peo- 
ple who  have  been  thinking  about  war.  too.  but  have  been  working 
in   field   and   shop   and    factory.     They   wUl   answer   then    to   the 

question:  .  ^    .  .  .  v,» 

•  Did  you  commit  your  country  to  everything  a  dictator  might 
ask.  including  the  lives  of  our  children?  " 

How  fearful  must  be  the  boys  who  do  the  lighting  and 
dying.  How  sad  the  mothers  whose  sons  will  be  called  to 
war.     Why  has  hysteria  gripped  America? 

DEMOCRATS    rrCOME    THK    WAH     PARTY 

Roasevelfs  action  has  certainly  stamped  the  Democrats  as 
the  war  party.  Added  to  his  behavior  is  that  of  certain  Okla- 
homa Democrats  who  shouted  in  favor  of  war,  according  to 
the  following  newspaper  article: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  June  11.  1940) 

ROCSE\TLT.    ALLIES   BACKED— OKLAHOMA   DEMOCRATS   PLEDGE    AID 

Oklahoma  City,  June  10— The  State  Democratic  convention, 
hearing  its  scheduled  harmonious  close  today,  was  Jerked  to  atten- 
tion by  a  resolution  favoring  aid  to  the  Allies.  A  speaker 
demanded:  ^  ,  ^   , 

■  We  might  Just  as  well  declare  war;  are  you  In  favor  of  doing 

that ''" 

He  was  answ-e.-ed  with  cries  of  "Yes."    The  resolution  was  adopted 

by  a  160-41  vote. 

I       Greenland 


What  the  great  Greenland  e^rplorcr  and  finder  of  the  North  Pole 
has  to  say  about  the  ce.sslon  to  Denmark  of  American  rights  of 
discovery  In  Greenland  Is  of  peculiar  Interest,  in  view  of  the  .ictlon 
of  the  United  States  Senate  last  week.  -Editor,  Public  Ledger. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  over  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  implications  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  insofar  as  Greenland  is  concerned,  the 
following  article  from  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia. 
Monday  morning.  September  11.  1916.  may  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  arc  following  the  entire  subject: 

DOES  AMERICA  ACT  WISELY  IN  GIVING  tJP  CkEENLAND?  — INSTEAD  OF  YIELD- 
ING OVH  RIGHTS  T<3  DFJ^MARK.  WK  SHOtHJ)  HAVE  BARGAINED  TO  TAKE 
OVEB  CRtAT   NORTHERN    ISLAND 

(By  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary) 
In  a  sledge  Journey  of  some  600  miles  from  Etah.  Admiral— then 
Commander-  Peary  determined  the  northern  limit  of  Greenland  at 
Cape  Morris  K  Jesup.  the  most  northern  known  land  In  the  world 
in  Mav  1900  He  had  twice  previously  crossed  the  northern  part  of 
Greenland  in  Journeys  of  about  500  mUes  each  way  Commander 
Peary  determined  the  Insularity  of  Greenland,  and  his  various 
Greenland   sledge   Journeys   total   between   3,000   and   4,000    miles. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Public  Ledger: 

Sir:  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  extent  of  Interest  that  has  been 
shown  in  our  rights  In  Greenland  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
transfer  of  these  rights  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
Danish  West  Indies. 

When  the  news  of  the  proposed  treaty  was  first  made  public  the 
editorial  comment  of  the  press  of  the  country  referred  to  these 
rights  as  "extremely  vague.  "  "more  or  less  visionary."  and  so  on. 

Later  a  different  point  of  view  has  apoeared  In  the  wreat  papers 
of  the  country,  and  letters  to  the  papers  and  personal  letters  which 
I  have  indicate  a  strong  sentimental  feehng  In  the  matter. 

There  appear  to  be  two  quite  general  Impressions  in  regard  to 
the  treaty:  First,  that  $25  000.000  Is  a  large  price  for  the  islands, 
and  second,  that  our  riehts  In  Gretnland  may  be  too  valuable  to 
be  thrown  Into  the  bargain  as  a  make-weight. 

That  we  want  the  islands  and  should  have  them  if  po.sslble  goes 
without   saying. 

As  regards  the  price.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  noted  that  In  1867 
Denmark  asked  $15  000.000  for  these"  Islands,  and  that  a  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  on  the  basis  of  $7,500,000  for  the  two  Islands,  St. 
Thomas   and   St    John. 

As  to  "throwing  In"  our  rights  in  Greenland,  are  our  rights  In 
Greenland  too  valuable  for  this? 

Greenland  Is  the  largest  Island  In  the  world.  Its  total  length 
from  Cape  Farewell.  Its  southern  extremity  In  60  degrees  north 
latitude,  to  Cape  Morris  K  Jesup.  Us  northern  extremity  in  83 'a 
degrees  north  latitude.  Is  In  round  numbers  1.500  miles,  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  length  of  the  United  States  on  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  from  the  mcuth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  where  our 
northern  boundary  crosses  the  Red  River  of  the  north. 

Tlie  greatest  width  of  Greenland  is  about  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  St    Loui.'; 

In  regard  to  Its  area,  the  figures  of  various  authorities  vary 
widely.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  as  regards  area.  It  can  be 
grouped  In  size  with  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
Alaska,  Mexico.  Colombia.  Persia,  Portuguese  West  Africa.  Turkey 
In   Asia 

lis  interior  Is  covered  with  a  great  sheet  of  ice.  rising  to  eleva- 
tions of  probably  10.000  feet  In  places,  and  several  thousand  feet 
In  thickness. 

The  available  Ice-free  land  Is  a  strip  of  varying  width,  along  the 
coast.  Intersected  by  numerous  deep  fjords. 

When  one  turns  the  pages  of  American  Arctic  exploration. 
Greenland  Is  fcund  more  or  less  Intimately  associated  during  more 
than  60  years  with  all  American  expeditions  except  the  Jeannette 

expedition. 

Americans  have  lifted  nearly  all  of  Its  northwestern  and  northern 
coasts  out  of  the  Arctic  night  and  fog  and  have  twice  crossed 
Its  northern  part.  American  names  stud  Its  coasts,  and  the  name 
of  an  American  marks  Its  northern  extremity,  the  most  northern 
known  land  In  the  world. 

The  following,  from  the  records  of  the  State  Department,  may 

be  of  interest: 

Washington  City,  April  24.  1868. 

Sir:  When  you  did  me  the  honor  last  summer  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty  negotiated  by  you  with  Denmark  by  which  we 
acquired  the  impwrtant  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  St.  John,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  obtaining  from  the  same 
power  Greenland,  and  probably  Iceland,  also.  You  thought  the 
suggestion  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  requested  me  to 
communicate  to  you  in  writing  my  views  and  the  facts  on  the 
subject  that  they  might  be  on  the  fl'es  of  the  Department  and 
ready  for  use  vthenever  the  question  might  l>e  considered  hereafter 
by  the  Government. 

.  •  .  •  •  •  • 

The  shores  of  Greenland,  much  more  than  those  of  any  other 
country  are  Indented  with  deep  bays.  Inlet;,  estuaries,  and  fjords, 
some  o'f  them  possibly  extending  from  the  western  to  the  easUrn 
ccast  presenting  an  immense  fhore  line  and  furnishing  most  ex- 
tensive and  protected  fishing  grounds  Thi'se  Inlets  are  bordered 
by  meadowlands.  beech  and  willow,  whence  the  name  of  Greenland. 
The  population,  neglected  by  Denmark,  lives  mainly  by  hunting, 
including  furs  and   the  nsherles. 

Greenland  ha.s  in  vast  quantities  whale,  walrus,  seal  and  shark, 
cod  ivcry  cod  salmon,  salmon  trout,  and  herring,  foxes,  wolf,  rein- 
deer b<'ar.  hare,  myriads  of  birds.  Including  the  king  duck,  elder- 
duck  dorskln.  petrel,  gull,  brent,  burgomaster,  geese,  kllllwoke. 
'.olard.  sea  swallow,  etc  Good  coal  Is  found  on  the  western  coast 
at  various  points,  extending  far  north,  mcrst  cheaply  mined  and 
close  to  good  harbors. 

The  whale  fisheries  of  Greenland.  In  1864.  were  of  the  value  jf 
$400  000  Tlie  climate  of  South  Greenland  is  one  of  "unusual 
healthfulness  and  clear  atmosphere  "  The  limits  of  summer  are 
from  May  to  September.  All  the  shores  a:id  Inlets  of  Greenland 
abound  with  animal  life,  such  as  fish,  blrcls.  etc  The  rocks  and 
geology  of  Greenland,  as  before  stated,  besides  the  valuable  coal 
discovered  indicate  vast  mineral  wealth.  Kryollte,  a  most  im- 
portant mineral  and  of  very  rapidly  increasing  use  and  value^^ls 
found  only  In  Greenland.  One  of  the  mlne«  Is  80  feet  thick.  Tbla 
mineral  U  mined  in  large  quaxititles.  its  rapid  development  being 
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mission,  says  that  "with  a  reasonable  development  program,   from 
1.000.000  CO  2.500,000  lidditloiua  people  could  reaciily  be  abeorted  in 


Listeners  heard  a  Roman  audience  go  Into  a  frenzy  cf  applause; 
listeners  heard  great  applause  at  tlie  University  ol  Virginia. 
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due  In  great  part  to  American  enterprise  It  Is  used  in  the  manu-  ' 
lacture  of  soap,  soda,  and  soda  salts,  and  yields  a  residue  which  ' 
has  a  ereat  value  as  a  flux  In  the  treatment  of  difficult  metallic 
ores  It  also  makes  a  fine  glass,  and  has  been  employed  In  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  and  Us  alloys,  a  most  valuable  metal, 
being  very  brilliant,  one-third  the  weight  of  zinc,  and  one-fourth 
that  of  sliver.  The  mines  appear  to  be  Inexhaustible,  and  are  of 
great  and  rapidly  Increasing  value.  Geologists  all  look  for  new 
and   immense  mineral   developments  In   Greenland. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should  pur- 
chase Iceland  and  Greenland,  but  especially  the  latter.  The  reasons 
are  political  and  commercial. 


Great  Brltain-s  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany  Is  a  striking 
example  of  failure  to  see  clearly  into  the  future.  ,        ^  » 

SpiUbergen.  -no-mans  land"  for  many  years,  has  been  found  to 
be  of  rich  mlneralogical  value,  and  previous  to  the  war  was  a  bone 
of  contention  among  representatives  of  several  nations. 

Can  we  afford  to  turn  down  any  possible  opportunities  even  if  we 
do  not  at  present  grasp  their  full  value?  ^^ 

SoXTTH  Hakpswell,  MAINE.  September  8.  1916. 


1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 


R.  J.  Walkeb. 


Hon.  WnxxAM  H.  Skwaeo. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Accompanying  this  letter  are  commtmicatlons  from  Benjamin 
Pierce  superintendent  of  the  United  Stales  Coast  Survey,  and 
Benjamin  M.  Pierce,  mining  engineer,  containing  Interesting  and 
some  curious  Information  In  regard  to  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

The  following  appears  In  the  current  nxmit)er  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  In  regard  to  the  Seward  treaty  of  1867.  it  may 
be  of  Interest:  ,    ^,  .^  .  _ 

•The  first  proposal  to  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies  was  made  by 
^  Secretary   of  State  Seward   at  Washington   in   January    I860.     July 

17  1866  the  United  States  offered  »5.000.000  for  the  Islands  In 
1867  Denmark  declined  to  aeU  them  for  that  amount,  but  oCTered 
St  Thomas  and  St.  John  for  $10,000,000.  or  $15,000,000  for  the 
three  Mr.  Seward  replied  by  offering  $7,500,000  for  the  group. 
Denmark  made  a  counteroffer  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  for  that 
price.     Finally  Secretary  Seward  accepted  the  proposal. 

'•Denmark  ratiOed  the  treaty,  but  Senator  Sumner,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  held  the  bill  unre- 
ported for  more  than  2  years  When  he  did  report  It.  It  was 
adversely."  ^  . 

Would  some  of  the  objections  volcod  In  regard  to  the  present 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  have  been  met 
If  the  treaty  proTlslona  as  to  Greenland  had  been  reversed  and  the 
bargain  should  have  taken  the  form  of  Denmark  transferring  to 
us  her  rights  In  Greenland  and  giving  us  tne  Danish  West  Indies 
and  Greenland  for  $25,000,000? 

Geographically  Greenland  belongs  to  North  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  over  which  we  have  formally  claimed  a  sphere 
of  Influence  by  our  Monroe  Etoctrlne. 

Its  possession  by  us  would  be  in  line  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  would  have  eliminated  one  more  possible  source  of  future  com- 
plications lor  U8  from  European  possession  of  territory  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Win  turning  Greenland  over  to  Denmark  now  mean  our  repurchase 
ol  it  later,  or  would  obtaining  It  now  have  meant  closing  the  Inci- 
dent and  placing  Greenland  where  It  must  ultimately  belong? 

Greenland  Is  comparatively  near  to  us.  For  years  American  ships 
have  conveyed  cryolite  from  the  Ivlgtut  mines  to  Philadelphia. 
There  la  coal  and  cryolite,  probably  graphite  and  mica,  possibly  gold, 
in  its  rocks.  Danish  capital  has  apparently  not  been  sxifBclent  to 
exploit  the  country's  resources 

With  our  unlimited  means  It  may.  like  Alaska,  prove  a  sound  and 
most  valuable  business  Investment. 

The  abundance  of  native  coal  and  the  numerous  glacial  streams 
which  come  tumbling  Into  the  southern  fjords  from  the  great  Inte- 
rior Ice  sheet  represent  enormous  potential  energy  which  might  be 
translated  Into  nitrate  and  electrical  energy  to  make  Greenland  a 
powerhouse  for  the  United  States. 

Greenland  represents  Ice.  coal,  and  power  In  Inexhaustible  quan- 
tities. 

And  stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  Greenland  in  our 
hand.<:  mleht  furnish  an  Important  North  Atlantic  naval  and  aero- 
nautical base. 

A  North  Pacific  naval  base  for  the  United  States  In  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago  Is  a  recognized  possibility.  Why  not  a  similar  base 
In  the  North  Atlantic?  Cape  Farewell.  In  Greenland.  Is  only  little 
north  of  Sitka.  It  is  In  the  same  latitude  as  St.  Petersburg.  Christi- 
ana, Great  Britain's  naval  base  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  North  Sea,  which  Great  Britain  has  patrolled  with 
her  warships  ince.ssantly  now,  siunmer  and  winter,  for  2  years. 

There  are  fjords  In  southern  Greenland  which  would  hold  the 
entire  Navy,  with  narrow,  deep  water,  impregnable  entrances. 

Thirty  hours'  steaming  due  south  from  Cape  FareweD  by  35-knot 
warcraft  would  put  them  In  the  trans-Atlantic  routes  midway  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  British  Channel 

With  the  rapid  shrinking  of  distances  In  this  age  of  speed  and 
invention.  Greenland  may  be  of  crucial  Importance  to  us  in  the 
future. 

The  present  war  has  shown  most  strikingly  how  far  flung  may  be 
the  regions  have  a  bearing  on  the  struggle.  Great  Britain's  coaling 
stations  in  the  Falklands  spelled  destruction  for  Germany's  squad- 
ron of  coirunerce  destroyers. 

Russia  s  Arctic  port  of  Archangel  has  been  an  invaluable  gateway 
for  her  ^  ^  ,       . 

Greenland  In  our  hands  might  be  a  valuable  piece  of  otir  defensive 
armor.  In  the  hands  ol  hostile  -interests  It  would  be  a  serious 
menace. 


Democratic  State  Convention  in  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON    ELMER  THOMAS.   OF   OKJLAHOMA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  held  their  annual  State 
convention  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, my  personal  friend  for  many  years,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  of  that  convention.  That  his  address  met  with  ap- 
proval of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  con- 
vention assembled  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  were  very  much  in  line  with  the  splendid  clear-cut 
progressive  views  expressed  by  the  able  and  brilliant  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Peeling  sure  that  the  message  of  Senator  Thomas  ^vnll  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  citizens  not  only  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa but  of  the  entire  Nation  I  have  secured  permission  to 
have  same  printed  in  whole  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
feel  that  this  keynote  address  offers  many  practical  sugges- 
tions that  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Democratic  leadens  of 
this  country  in  preparing  the  platform  of  our  party  at  the 
national  convention  in  Chicago  next  month.  The  address 
delivered  by  Senator  Thomas  follows; 

I  thank  our  eflBcient  State  chairman.  France  Paris,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  executive  committee  for  permitting  me  to  serve  as 
the  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention. 

I  congratulate  and  compliment  our  State  Democratic  organization, 
our  several  county  organizations,  and  our  many  precinct  organiza- 
tion?, present  and  past,  for  the  great  work  they  have  done  In  keep- 
ing Oklahoma  a  Democratic  State 

We  rejoice  that  we  have  a  Democratic  State  administration  and 
that  the  line  of  Democratic  Governors  has  not  been  broken  since 
statehood. 

Gov  Leon  C  Phillips  Is  giving  the  State  a  safe  and  economical 
administration,  and  for  his  success  all  Oklahoman.s  are  Justly  proud. 

In  the  past  cur  people  have  responded  to  the  appeals  of  cur  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  and  our  Democratic  officials  have  acted  in  what  they 
thought  was  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

To  the  extent  that  government  has  been  managed  and  admin- 
istered in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  democracy  ha^  thrived,  pros- 
pered, and  flourished  So  long  as  the  Democratic  Paxty  takes  care 
of  the  people.  Just  that  long  will  the  people  take  care  of  the 
Democratic  Party 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  bring  greetings  from  the  Democratic  administration  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  Democratic  legion  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Members  of  our  congressional  delegation  send  their  greet- 
^^Ijjgs.  and  ask  to  be  remembered. 

r^am  authorized  to  advise  that.  In  the  event  their  duties  will 
permit,  your  Congressmen  will  be  calling  on  you  soon. 

I  bring  you  a  message  from  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  the  message  Is  as  follows:    I  quote — 

"I  am  happy  to  extend,  through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Thomas. 
my  sincere  good  wishes  to  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  assembled 
in  Scate   convention. 

"In  the  two  preceding  Presidential  campaigns  I  appealed  for 
your  support  and  cooperation  in  bringing  victory  to  the  cause  of 
Democratic  principles  and  policies.  Yotu  response  on  both  occa- 
sions was  generous,  whole-hearted,  and  effective.  By  this  di.splay 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  you  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

"We  approach  another  Presidential  election  In  a  changed  and 
disordered  world.  Eight  years  ago  the  Issues  and  problems  were 
primarily  domestic.    Now  we  face  the  ugly  reality  of  a  foreign  war 
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that    may    have    serious    repercussions    on    the    vital    Interests    of 
America 

"There  Is  one  fact  of  slgnlflcant  Importance  which  stands  out  as 
a  result  of  these  onrushing  events.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  have  lagged  behind  in  their  understanding  of  modern  po- 
litical problem.-.  When  last  in  power,  the  Republican  leaders  failed 
to  foresee  the  gathering  economic  storm,  failed  to  grasp  Its  force 
and  Intensltv  and  then  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive remedies  In  recent  months  they  have  been  equally 
VFTong  in  gagins  the  course  of  developments  abroad 

•The  Democratic  Party,  entrusted  with  responsibility,  has  handled 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States  with  vigor,  foresight,  and  states- 
manship. The  Roosevelt  administration  has  kept  the  peace,  avoided 
the  incidents  which  might  lead  to  war.  and  made  the  Nation  alert 
and  awake  to  possible  dangers.  The  economic  structure  has  been 
strengthened   and   stabilized. 

"This  is  the  record  on  which  we  propose  to  go  before  the  voters. 

Once  again  we  are  relying  upon  your  loyal  support.     I  am  confident 

of  the  outcome      We  must  press  our  case  with  the  honest  conviction 

that   another   Democratic   victory   Is  the  sure   and   safe  course   for 

America.  _ 

"James  A  Farlet. 

'  -Chairman.  Democratic  Nattonal  Committee." 

On  my  way  to  the  airport  on  Friday  last  I  called  on  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  He  authorized  me  to  convey  a  message  to 
this  convention  and  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma: 

First,  that  the  Government  is  expanding  and  strengthening  Its 
Military  Establi.shments— its  Army,  its  Navy,  and  Its  Air  Corps — not 
for  probable  war  but  for  possible  war. 

Second,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  war  Is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 

And  third,  that  during  the  present  emergency,  however  long  and 
whatever  the  outcome,  so  long  as  he  Is  President,  he  proposes  to 
protect  the  people — producers  and  consumers — from  profiteers  and 
from  unreasonable  price  fluctuations. 

Upon  reaching  this  city  I  found  the  following  letter  awaiting  me: 

The  WHrTE  House, 
Washington,  June  4.  1940. 

Honorable  Elmer  Thomas. 

Vnitfd  States  Senate.  Wa.'<hington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  When  you  address  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention in  Oklahoma  City,  plea.se  extend  to  all  of  the  members  my 
hearty  felicltijtions  and  warmest  personal  greetings  Tell  them  for 
me  that  the  paramount  domestic  issue  this  year  is  the  retention  of 
popular  government  It  is.  therefore,  up  to  the  people  everj-where 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  return  to  1929.  when  the  United 
States  went  Fpcculation  mad  with  all  of  Its  attendant  dislocations, 
or  to  continue  to  have  their  Government  handled  through  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy. 

I  trust  that  the  convention  will  face  this  paramount  issue  squarely 
and  that  its  deliberations  will  be  fruitful  of  wise  counsel  and  con- 
structive action  in  the  best  interests  of  the  party  and  the  Nation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosenelt. 

This  great  Democratic  convention  is  the  official  opening  of  the 
1940  campaign. 

The  temporary  chairman  of  a  political  convention  is  presumed  to 
state  the  issue  or  Issues  to  be  con.«:idered  and  acted  upon,  lirst.  by 
the  convention  and  then  later  decided.  11  not  finally  settled,  by  the 
people  themselves  ^     .,     ,  ,    ., 

Later  on  this  day  this  convention  will  set  forth  In  resolution 
form  its  reconm-endations  and  demands  and  then  will  select  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  democracy  cf  Oklahoma  at  the  national 
convention  where  the  party  platform  will  be  shaped  and  whore 
our  standard  bearer  Will  be  nominated. 

In  this  coming  contest.  In  addition  to  county  and  State  officials, 
the  voters  of  Oklahoma  will  elect  their  repre.sentatives  In  the 
Seventy-seventh  Conpress  and  will  assist  in  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Among  Democrats  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  relative 
to  partv  and  governmental  policies.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  who  shall  fill  our  local.  State,  and  congressional 
offices,  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  little  disagreement  about 
who  shall  serve  as  the  next  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

Our  candidate  needs  no  eulogy  at  my  hands.  He  is  known  to 
one  and  all.  He  is  loved,  supported,  and  followed  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  this  and  other  Innds. 

He  has  defended,  protected,  and  preserved  our  people  and  our 
Institutions  through  the  greatest  depression  in  history. 

In  the  great  world  contest  of  this  hour — a  contest  of  force 
against  reason,  a  contest  of  war  against  peace,  and  a  contest  of 
dictators  against  democracy-  our  candidate  stands  foursquare  for 
reason,    peace,    and    democracy;     and    his    name    Is    Franklin    D. 

Roosevelt. 

Delegates  to  this  convention:  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
ycu  alone  with  the  other  leaders  of  oiu"  countn,-. 

Today  democracy,  as  a  form  of  government.  i.<;  challeneed  In  many 
lands:  "hence  it  remains  lor  us  here  in  the  United  States  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Today  while  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
are  at  war,  Ul  us  jjauso  to  rejoice  that  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  Western  World,  under  the  leadership  of 
President   Roosevelt  and   the   DcmocraUc  Party,  are   at   peace. 


Tlie  record  shows  that  d\irlng  the  Roosevelt  administration  our 
country  has  not  only  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  we  have 
continuously    sponsored    movements    In    behalf    of    peace 

In  some  sections  we  have  been  criticized  for  not  having  the 
strongest  navy,  the  strongest  army,  and  the  stroiitrest  air  force  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  this  criticism  and  because  the  question  of  prepared- 
ness will  be  one,  if  not  the  major  issue  of  the  campaign,  let  me 
call  vour  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  in  1917  cur  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  war  to  end  war. 

We  were  advised  that  we  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy 

When  the  war  was  over  our  people  had  rea.<»on9  to  believe  that 
they  could  continue  to  be  free  to  thltik.  to  speak,  and  to  act,  and 
that  war,  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes,  was  at  an 
end. 

At  that  time  President  Wilson  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
projx^sed  and  suggested  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  adjustment  of  international  disputes. 

Our  people  were  against  war.  and  believing  that  we  were  through 
with  war,  we  refused  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations. 

Had  the  United  States  entered  the  League  the  present  world 
conflict  might  have  been  avoided 

As  further  evidence  that  our  people  are  against  war,  I  remind 
you  that  during  the  Harding  administration  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence was  called  and  held  in  Washington. 

This  conference  had  for  its  purpose  the  stopping  of  all  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

Later,  during  the  Coolldge  administration,  our  people  again  initi- 
ated a  world  movemmt  for  peace  and  the  result  was  the  Ki-llciTg 
Peace  Pact  wherein  war  as  an  element  of  national  policy  was 
renounced. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  war,  the  appropriations  for  support  of  our  Military  Establishment 
decreased  constantly  from  the  end  of  the  World  War  until  a  lew 
year.s  ago. 

Recent  developments  show  that  while  we  were  promoting  peace 
other  nations  were  secretly  developing  and  building  up  vast  war 
machines 

When  we  learned  that  Germany.  Russia.  Japan,  and  Italy  were 
building  armies  and  navies,  we  were  forced  to  enter  into  the 
competition 

In  1935  our  appropriations  for  support  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment were  less  than  »300  000  000. 

The  appropriations  for  the  past  year  were  about  $1,000,000,000, 
while  the  appropriations  already  made  for  the  coming  year  will 
amount  to  well  over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Again  we  ore  criticized  for  having  expended  vast  sums  for  military 
preparedness  and  new  have  little  to  show  for  such  expenditures. 

Let  me  a.ssure  you.  my  fellow  Democrats,  that  this  criticism  Is 
not  well-founded. 

The  following  are  the  facts: 

While  other  nations  conscript  their  youth  and  pay  them  practi- 
cally nothing,  we  pay  our  soldiers  the  best  salaries  In  the  world. 
We  furnish  our  soldiers  with  fhe  best  clothing,  the  best  housing, 
and  the  best  subsistence  possible  to  be  procured.  The  high  stand- 
ard set  for  our  soldiers  Is  responsible  for  the  heavy  cost  of  our 
Military  Establishment. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  Is  the  policy-making  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Likewise  it  Is  true  that  the  Congress  seeks  to  reflect  and  to  enact 
Into  law  the  crystallized  public  sentiment  of  our  people. 

Because  of  the  status  of  public  sentiment,  until  recently  the 
Congress  would  not  have  considered  any  substantial  expansion  of 
either  our  Army  or  our  Navy.  Until  recently  our  people  did  not 
want  a  big  army. 

No  doubt  but  you  have  heard  It  said  that  If  nations  would  not 
prepare  for  war  and  in.^tebd  would  will  for  peace,  then  govern- 
ments and  peoples  would  be  spared  the  expense  of  military  pre- 
paredness, and  at  the  same  time  would  be  immune  from  war. 

The  recent  Invasion,  attack,  and  destruction  of  Poland.  Cuecho- 
Elovakia.  Finland.  Norway.  Belgium,  and  Holland  has  destroyed 
this  philosophy. 

Heretoffjre.  our  people  have  felt  secure  In  the  belief  that  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  water  on  our  eastern  and  western  coa^its  have 
afforded  us  a  safe  protection. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  development  of  modern  war  ma- 
chines we  are  forced  to  realize  the  possibility  of  attack  and  danger 
unless   we   are   adequately   prepared. 

For  years  we  have  heard  it  said  that  planes  could  never  t>ecome 
Important  factors  in  war,  yet  today  we  know  that  such  statements 
arc  without  foundation. 

Now  we  know  that  the  only  limit  to  the  speed  of  planes  and 
the  amount  of  weight  that  may  be  carrud  is  the  limitation  of 
power. 

Today  in  the  ETuropean  war  vast  planes  with  leakless  gas  con- 
tainers, with  pilots  protected  by  armor,  and  equipped  wi'h  can- 
non, dart  through  the  air  and  flying  fortresses  carrying  gigantic 
bombs  are  able  to  reach  cities.  Industrial  establishments,  military 
and  food  supplies  located  many  hundreds  ol  miles  away  in  the 
country  of   the  enemy. 

On  the  ground  veritable  battleships,  called  tanks,  travel  over 
almost  any  kind  of  land  at  the  rate  of   10  to  40  miles  per  hour. 
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Vast  squadrons  of  planes  are  able  to  transport  thousands  cf 
soicilers,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  at  speeds  up  to  250  miies  per 
hour  ,  . 

Heretofore  our  peace-loving  people  have  felt  themselves  safe  and 
secure,  but  now.  with  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  east,  and  Russia 
and  Japan  on  the  west,  our  viewpoint  has  been  changed. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  should  America  be  attacked? 

Replying.  I  ml^ht  ask.  Why  was  Poland  attacked?  Why  was 
Pinland  attacked?  Why  were  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium 
attacked?  Why  the  wars  now  raging  in  Europe  and  the  eastern 
world?  ^. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  America  Is  the  richest  nation  on  the 

Our  Treasury  now  holds  almost  twenty  bUllona  of  gold.  Likewise, 
our  Treasury  holds  some  three  b.llions  of  silver. 

During  the  centurle*  gold  and  sliver  have  furnished  the  metallic 
base  for  the  financial  systems  of  the  world;  hence,  our  accumulau-d 
gold  and  sliver  present  a  sulBcient  prize  for  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  to  make  an  attempt  at  capture. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  our  country  Is  either  in  immediate  danger 
or  that  we  are  unprepared  to  meet  poBStble  en»ergencies. 

While  we  do  not  have  a  military  machine  comparable  to  that  of 
Germany,  yet  we  are  not  wholly  unprepared  for  war 

We  now  have  227.000  men  in  our  Regular  Army,  and  this  number 
has  just  been  increased  to  280.000 

We  now  have  145.000  men  in  the  Navy  and  this  number  has  Just 
been  increased  to   170.000 

We  now  have  25.000  marines  and  this  number  has  Just  been  In- 
creased to  34.000 

We  now  have  260.000  In  the  National  Guard  and  this  nimiber  has 
just  been  increased  to  330.000. 

In  addition  to  the  regulars,  the  Navy,  and  the  guardsmen,  we 
have  over  100.000  Reserve  Army  officers  and  over  75.000  Reserve 
Navy  ofllcers  and  men. 

We  have  over  150.000  reserves  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  over  35.000 
reserves  In  tiie  C.  U.  T.  C  .  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  over 
I  000.000  men  who  are  now  in  the  service  or  who  may  be  called  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

POr  equipment  we  have  over  two  and  one-half  million  Enfield  and 
Springfield  rifles  and  over  40.000  of  the  new  Garand  semiautomatic 
nfles  with  an  ample  supply  ctf  ammunition. 

We  have  on  hand  equipment  to  supply  an  Army  of  1.000  000  men. 

In  addition  to  otu-  Army  we  have,  next  to  Great  Britain,  ad- 
mittedly the  strongest  navy  in  the  world. 

Our  Air  Corps  is  being  expanded  as  rapidly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, hence,  all  elements  considered:  First,  our  distance  removed 
from  Biirope;  second,  our  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line;  and. 
third,  the  condition  the  twUigerents  will  be  In  when  the  present 
war  is  over.  I  feel  that  our  people,  our  property,  and  our  national 
honor  are  as  well  protected  as  Is  possible  under  the  processes  neces- 
sary In  a  democracy. 

Before  passing  from  the  question  of  war.  possible  war.  and  the 
necessity  for  preparedness,  let  me  remind  you  that  throughout  all 
history  wars  have  occurred  with  an  amazing  regularity. 

At  different  periods  of  the  past  war  lords  have  sought  to  conquer 
and  to  rule  the   world. 

Only  in  a  few  instances  have  such  efforts  been  even  temporarily 
successful. 

Over  2.000  years  ago  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  33, 
conquered  the  world,  and  for  the  want  of  other  worlds  to  conquer 
died  an  Inglorious  death — a  slave  to  debauchery. 

A  few  hundred  years  later  Hannibal  livtd  by  the  sword,  destroyed 
peoples  and  nations,  and  then,  In  exile,  died  from  self-inflicted 
poison. 

Then  came  Caesar  to  conquer  and  to  control  with  unlimited  power 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  by  Brutus. 

Still  later  the  world  had  to  reckon  with  Napoleon. 

During  his  life  of  52  years  he  destroyed  nations  and  conquered 
millions  until  he  had  the  world  at  his  feet.  Later  he  was  forced 
to  abdicate,  and  in  exile  died  on  the  lonely  isle  of  St.  Helena. 

Thus  It  has  always  been  with  dictators. 

History  has  no  record  where  any  dictator  ever  left  a  successor 

While  the  clouds  are  now  black  and  low.  they  will  clear  away.  I 
car  not  believe  that  civilization  will  either  commit  suicide  or  be 
shackled  into  bondage. 

The  paramount  issue  in  every  campaign  Is  the  problem  upper- 
most In  the  people's  minds. 

In  this  campaign  the  \m\m  will  be.  flrst.  military  preparedness, 
•nd.  second,  the  record  of  the  party  now  In  power. 

Although  we  are  approaching  the  national-convention  dates,  no 
one  can  r>ow  foretell  the  exact  conditions  which  will  confront  our 
people  In  November. 

Should  the  Issues  shift  from  the  problems  of  today  to  the  record 
Of  our  party,  then  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  on  any  bat- 
"     tlefteld  It  may  select. 

Were  It  not  for  the  wars  abroad  and  the  p>ossible  threat  of  war 
at  home,  the  paramount  Issues  would  be.  flrst.  the  elimination  of 
tinemploirment,  and,  second,  the  regulation  and  control  of  mo- 
nopolies. 

Should  the  opposition  decide  to  attack  our  record,  we  shall  ask 
them  if  they  are  opposed  to  taking  care  of  the  unemployed  until 
such  time  as  those  In  distress  may  find  Jobs  In  private  Industry? 

We  shall  ask  them  if  they  are  against  the  old-age  pension  system. 
iDaugunted  for  the  first  time  under  a  Democratic  administration? 

We  shall  ask  them  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  National  Youth 
prosram? 


We  shall  ask  them  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  ClvUian  Conserva- 
tion camps? 

We  shall  ask  them  if  they  are  opposed  to  our  policies  relating  to 
the  argricultural  interests  of  the  Nation. 

We  shall  ask  them  if  they  are  opposed  to  our  policies  regarding 
labor. 

We  shall  ask  them  If  they  are  opposed  to  our  liberal  treatment 
cf  the  ex-service  men. 

We  shall  afck  them  if  they  are  opposed  to  our  policy  of  gtiaran- 
teeing  bank  deposits;  of  rural  electnfic&Uon,  of  public  works;  of 
public  housing;  and  of  flood  control. 

To  the  critics  of  our  record,  we  shall  ask  them  If  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  masses  of  the  people  having  a  voice  In  government 
and  if  they  favor  the  return  of  public  affairs  to  the  special,  privi- 
leged, and  monopolistic  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  voters  vf  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions at  the  polls  in  November 

We  do  not  enter  this  campaign  upon  the  assiunpUon  that  we 
have  made  no  nustakes. 

As  evidence  that  our  party  has  made  mistakes.  I  recall  the  fact 
that  In  the  election  of  4  years  ago  we  lost  two  States,  the  States 
of  Maine  and  Vermont. 

We  expect  to  do  better  In  this  campaign. 

It  is  obvioiis  that  all  otu"  national  problems  have  not  been  solved; 
likewise,  it  Is  obvious  that  some  of  our  suggested  and  tried  solu- 
tions have  not  been  perfect. 

The  greater  our  population,  the  more  complicated  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  longer  our  State  and  Nation  live,  the  more  problems 
we  will  have  to  meet  and  solve. 

In  the  place  of  developing  a  perfect  sy.«;tem  of  government,  no 
doubt  our  descendants  will  discover  that  where  we  had  few  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  solve,  they  will  have  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  problems  for  solution 

In  conclusion,  we  shotfld  rejoice  and  give  constant  thanks  that 
our  people  are  at   peace 

Today  we  hear  no  roar  of  cannon 

We  hear  no  sirens  advi.sing  of  air  attack 

We  hear  no  swishing  of  shells  and  bomhs 

We  hear  no  wails  cf  frightened  and  injured  women  and  children, 
and  we  feel  secure  from  attack. 

I  bring  you  asstirance  that  the  Democratic  administration  at 
Washington,  above  all  things,  desires  to  remain  at  peace  with  all 
the   world 

At  this  moment  the  issue  Is  Roosevelt,  preparedness,  and  peace. 

Who  amoni?  the  130,000000  of  our  people  i.-^  best  fitted  and  pre- 
pared  to  lead  and  guide  us  through   these  troubled  times? 

The  States,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  have  already  given 
the  answer,  and  the  answer  is.  with  one  acclaim.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevfilt. 

Flag  Day  in  1910 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thLs  time  in  the  world's 
history  the  symbols  of  nationalism  are  flaunted  in  defiance 
cf  peace  and  international  good  will.  We  in  America,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  and  liberty  under  the  piotec- 
tion  of  a  flag  which  symbolizes  the  highest  achievement  in 
democratic  government. 

SENSES   ARE    QUICKENED 

Flag  Day  this  year  arouses  our  sense  of  patriotism  and 
strengthens  the  bonds  of  unity  for  which  our  national  emblem 
stands. 

With  the  grave  realization  that  the  moral  and  human  val- 
ues which  cur  flag  represents  aie  crumblmg  in  other  lands, 
we  are  more  deeply  determined  that  those  values  shall  be  pre- 
served here. 

Representing,  as  it  does,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  grown  into 
a  Nation  composed  of  48  united  States,  we  honor  our  flag— ■ 
not  as  an  empty  symbol — but  as  a  vital  reality  which  heralds 
to  the  world  our  conviction  and  determination  to  preserve  the 
democratic  way  of  living,  now  being  extinguished  abroad. 

W^    REDEDICATT    OV11SEI.VES 

With  the  loyalty  of  patriots  we  should  mark  this  Flag  Day 
above  all  others  as  a  day  of  rededication  to  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands. 

To  our  resolve  that  the  protection  of  this  banner  of  liberty 
shall  not  pass  from  our  own  land,  we  hopefully  add  the  fervent 
prayer  that  the  justice  and  freedom  for  which  it  stands  shall 
not  be  blotted  out  in  the  other  countries  cf  the  earth. 
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Is  There  No  Constitutional  Way? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  li,  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  must  we 
in  this  body,  made  up  largely  of  well-trained  lawyers,  be 
forced  to  vote  for  or  aszainst  bills  which  are  plainly  uncon- 
stitutional, yet  introduced  in  the  name  of  a  good  and  patriotic 
cause?  Every  Member  of  this  body  has  sworn  to  uphold  the  i 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Is  there  no  way  that  we  ! 
can  solve  the  serious  prcbhms  facing  us  without  flouting  the  ! 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  or  ignoring  it  and  hypocritically 
throwing  the  responsibility  into  the  lap  of  someone  else? 
Twice  recently  my  conscience  and  my  oath  of  office  have 
required  me  to  vote  against  measures  apparently  wanted  by 
many  of  my  crnstituents.  Perhaps  tho.se  constituents  had 
only  the  peneral  idea  cf  each  bill,  wishinp  the  general  pur- 
pose accompli.'^hed.  without  any  way  of  knowing  the  actual 
wording  or  implication  of  either  bill  when  put  to  a  final  vote. 

The  bill  we  have  just  passed,  providing  deportation  of 
Harry  Bridpes.  is  one  of  the  cases  referred  to.  He  may  be 
an  undesirable  alien.  I  do  know  that  he  has  caused  great 
loss  to  my  constituents  by  tying  up  shipping  on  tht-  Pacific 
coast.  For  that  reason  alone  many  citizens  of  my  State 
would  be  pleased  to  have  him  out  of  this  country.  Then, 
agan.  in  those  dangerous  days  of  "enemies  within  the  gates," 
of  "boring  fiom  within."  and  of  "fifth  column"  fears,  it 
behooves  us  to  protect  cur  very  national  security.  I  detest 
and  wish  to  avoid  labor  troubles  which  cause  great  loss  to 
laborers,  to  employers,  and  to  the  public  generally.  I  abhor 
and  wish  to  safeguard  against  that  treachery  which  plots 
against  the  security  of  our  people  while  enjoying  our  hos- 
pitality. Can  we  not  accomplish  the  necessary  and  desirable 
thing  without  applying  a  remedy  more  dangerous  than  the 
ailment? 

The  bill  we  pas.sed  hire  today  is  not  the  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  by  voting  the  rule.  I  voted  for  the 
rule  to  make  consideration  of  this  proposal  po.ssible.  I  hoped 
for  some  amendment  which  would  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  The  original  bill  was 
bad  enough,  being  plainly  unconstitutional,  but  the  substitute 
amendment  olTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  adopted  was  worse,  being  doubly  unconstitutional.  The 
substitute  bill  was  the  one  that  was  passed,  and  it  denies 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  denied  except  In  case 
cf  war  cr  d  invasion. 

Are  we  in  war.  or  has  this  country  been  Invaded? 

For  many  years  I  attempted  to  teach  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. How  very  many  times  students  have  heard  these 
words: 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  pa.sscd. 
No  perse n  shall   be  deprutd  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  cf  law. 

Or— 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  denied  except  In  case  of 
war  or  invasion.        | 

The  bill  the  House  passed  here  today,  in  my  solemn  judg- 
ment, uolates  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  ail 
three  of  these  respects. 

The  situation  in  the  wi  rid  at  large  is  very  dark  now.  Must 
we  get  hysterical  and  reenact  the  frenzy  of  the  first  World 
War?  We  have,  from  the  legislative  angle,  just  about  com- 
pleted an  enormous  program  of  self-defense  for  the  Nation. 
Have  we  not  turned  the  alien  problem  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  it  can  be  more  logically  handled  than 
by  the  Department  of  Labor''  Have  we  not  greatly  increased 
the  appropriations  and  personnel  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation?    Can  we  not  safely  look  to  our  courts  to  fol- 


low the  law?  If  our  present  laws  under  the  Constitution 
are  not  adequate,  then  we  had  better  make  them  more 
nearly  adequate — but  under  the  Constitution. 


Deportation  of  Bridges  Would  Be  Blow  to  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF    rKNNSVLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  not  supporting 
H.  R.  9766,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Renton  Bridges,  is  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  mea."-ure  is 
unfair,  unjust,  and  undemocratic.  Mr.  Bridges  had  been 
accused  of  subversive  activities;  however,  he  was  exonerated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to  deport  him  from  this 
country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  it  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  labor. 


Keep  War  Out  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  14  (leffislativc  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSH  LEE.  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  last  night  I  delivered  an  address 
to  the  graduates  of  National  University.  I  ask  leave  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chancellor  and  graduates  of  National  University.  yo\i  have 
finished  a  course  cf  study  which  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
man  has  an  inherent  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pines.s  as  a  matter  of  Justice,  but  thi.s  theory  of  government  is  being 
challenged  tcday  by  the  barbaric  theory  that  'might  makes  right."' 
At  this  very  hour,  democracy  Is  at  death  grips  with  despotism 

The  invaded  countries  of  Eurcpe  did  not  elect  to  get  Into  war 
but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  repel  Invasion  and  war  came 
to  them. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  of  the  war  today  as  a  placid  lake  which 
wi  can  gel  into  or  stay  out  of  at  will  but  it  is  much  more  like  a  rag- 
ing fire  that  spreads  and  grows  in  fury  as  it  spreads,  coming  closer 
to  America  every  hour. 

Pre.s:dent  Roosevelt  realized  at  least  3  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  should  be^in  strengthening  her  national  defenses.  But  there 
were  certain  self-stvled  champion.s  of  peace  In  this  country  who 
started  shouting.  'He  is  going  to  get  us  into  war  •  This  is  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  the  "fifth  column"  in  the  United  Statos  today  This  la 
their  slogan,  and  with  it  they  have  delayed  Americas  national- 
defense  program  3  years 

The  war  in  Europe  Is  not  a  static  thing  but  It  Is  a  spreading 
conflagration. 

What  did  Poland  do  to  get  Into  war?  VThat  did  Norway  do  to 
get  itself  invaded?  Did  the  Queen  of  Holland  lead  her  country 
into  war?     Did  King  Leopold  gel  Belgium  into  war? 

The  answer  to  Xhn^  questions  is  obvious.  The  choice  of  getting 
Into  war  or  not  getting  into  war  was  not  left  to  these  countries, 
nor  win  It  be  left  to  the  United  Slates. 

Hitler  decided  or.ly  one  question  before  he  started  his  "blitzkrieg" 
rumbling  toward  Warsaw,  and  that  question  was  whether  or  not 
he  was  able  to  take  that  countrj'. 

Today  great  danger  threatens  the  United  SUtes.  Weakness  In- 
vltPi^  attack,  and  our  defenses  are  not  adequate 

Suppose  the  dictaUjrs  should  win  a  quick  victory  over  the  Allies, 
as  they  plan  to  Even  if  we  ehould  be  able  to  prevent  the  inva.«lon 
of  the  United  States,  which  i.'^  doubtful,  we  still  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Our  Navy 
Is  not  large  enough  to  guard  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 

The  dictators  have  already  penetrated  Mexico  and  South  America 
by  means  of  the  "fifth  column."  Brazil  and  Uruguay  are  honey- 
combed with  their  agenU. 
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The  State  Departirent  has  been  so  concerned  about  Nazi  aftlvltlea 
in  Uruguay  that  two  United  States  warships  have  been  orden>d.o 
Bouth  American  waters.  The  news  cX  a  complete  Nazi  victory  oer 
the  Allies  would  be  the  signal  for  a  great  upri.<ing  In  ^J'^'^l^  }f':^^. 
American  ccunta-les  The  dictators  could  move  in  immediate.^  ana 
establish  their  military  bases  in  the  Western  Hcmisphpre 

In  fact,  they  have  already  sent  military  supplies  to  South  Am «■  lea, 
according  to  John  G  Ncrris.  who  says,  in  aa  article  In  the  V.ash- 
ingtc-n  Post  %^^^J^^;:^^^,^  ,hat  Berlin  Is  making  deliveries 
cf  field  g^ans,  machine  guns,  and  other  military  equipment  lo 
Brazil,  despite  the  great  demands  cf  her  own  army. 

Now  couple  this  With  the  statement  "^ad^yesterday  b>  the 
President  of  Brazil  which  statement  was  "^^^''P'^e^*^'^^^^  ^5^^ 
hminary   to   the   establishment   of   a   totalitarian   government   for 

^Th'in  cruple  this  with  Hitler's  plans,  as  ■'^PO'"-^^'  ^^«!;;"^^" 
Rauschntng.  who  wr^s  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  ^^"^  a  fnend  a 
Hitler,  wherein  he  tells  how  in  1933  Hitler  at  his  Hi^t^tain  hide- 
out planned  th«-  conquest  of  Scu'h  America  by  means  of  Uie 
inflltratlon  of  Nazi  agents  and  quoted  Hitkr  as  sajing.  We  win 
make  them  a  pr.-sent  of  our  philosophy."  ^^„,„..tioT,  nf 

Coup'.e  this  With  Mussollnis  statements  in  his  declaratlon-of- 
war  s^ech.  In  which  he  said  that  the  war  was  aga  ns.  those 
who— I   quote:    -Cling   to  moncpcly  of  all   riches   and   all   gold   on 

^'^It  Is  well  known  that  the  United  States  has  over  three-fifths  of 
the  gold  Fupply  of  th-  entire  world  burled  In  Kentucky.  These  two 
gangster  robbers  who  dream  of  world  domination  lock  with  lustful 
eyes  upon  the  resources  and  wcalih  of  the  Americas. 

If  the  dictators  are  able  to  d.stroy  the  Allies  this  summer  how 
could  the  UnUed  States  prevent  them  from  establishing  military 
bases  in  the  countries  to  the  south?  Do  you  think  that  Hitler 
has  not  thought  cf  that?  If  so.  then  you  underestimate  the 
master  mind  who  planned  and  ext-cuted  Fuccessfully  the  greatest 
and  most  cliabolKal  schemes  in  military  history. 

There  are  these  who  rely  upon  the  statement  of  Winston 
Churchill  that  the  British  will  never  surrender  their  naw,  but 
when  total  war  comes  to  England  and  Hitler  tells  the  British 
Government  that  unless  they  surrender  the  navy  he  will  annihilate 
the  British  people,  wlio  could  blame  the  Britons  then  If  they 
purcha.«=e<l  immunity  from  that  fate  by  the  surrender  of  the  navy? 

The  Nazis  have  superiority  in  the  air;  they  have  superioriiy  on 
the  land,  but  they  .«mart  under  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
superiority  on  the  .»ea.  Therefore,  they  will  step  at  nothing  in 
order  to  gain  the  British  fleet. 

Then  again,  seme  have  said  that  the  Nazis  would  be  too  ex- 
hausted after  the  war  with  the  Allies  to  immediately  move  upon 
the  Western  Hemisphere  But  why  would  the  conqucrcrs  be  ex- 
hausted? They  would  have  under  their  power  all  the  resources  and 
men  of  western  Europe.  They  would  have  all  of  the  captured 
war  equipment  of   12  nations,  besides  their  own. 

Therefore  the  totalitarian  powers,  flu.'hed  with  victory  and 
Strengthened  by  acquisition,  would  not  likely  wait  long  enough  to 
give  the  United  States  a  chance  to  arm. 

No.  my  young  friends.  I  will  not  deceive  you  Great  danger 
threatens  the  United  States  today.  The  "fifth  column"  propa- 
gandists would  lull  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  sleep  with 
a  aense  of  false  security.  The  time  has  come  to  look  with  sus- 
picion   upon    the    patrlotlrm    cf    those    who    would    discount    the 

danger  that  threatens  America 

When  Paul  Revere  flashed  through  the  country-side  thoutlng 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  danger  l.i  coming.'  I  am  sure  the  "fifth 
columnists"  of  that  day  were  quick  to  say.  "There  is  no  danger 
That  madcap  has  war  hvstorla  If  he  doesn't  quiet  down  he  Is 
going  to  get  us  Into  war  "  But  would  he  have  been  a  patriot  if 
he  had  not  sounded  the  danger  signal? 

When  the  sexton  flashed  the  gleam  from  the  tower  of  the  Old 
North  Church,  he  Hashed  a  gleam  of  warning  to  the  poopl"  that 
danger  was  coming  No  doubt  there  were  these  who  said  then, 
"Why.  there's  no  danger  That  old  man's  got  war  hysteria.  Every- 
body go  back  to  sleep  ' 

The  people  who  are  now  ridiculing  the  Idea  of  Invas'on  of 
America  by  the  totalitarian  powprs  are  the  very  sam.e  ones  who 
said  only  a  vear  ago.  "There  Isn't  going  to  be  any  war  '  But 
can   we   relv  'upran   the   assurances   of   these   false   prophets? 

You  may  be  sure  that  If  the  Allies  are  destroyed  before  we  get 
armed  the  dictators  will  be  on  American  soil  and  bring  with  them 
total  war 

There  Is  only  one  chance  for  America  to  escape  that  fate,  and 
that  Is  for  the  dictators  to  be  stopped  in  Europe  or  else  be  delayed 
long  enough  for  America  to  arm 

Therefore,  by  furnishing  materials  to  the  Allies  we  can  strengthen 
cur  ov*-n  defense  and  give  ourselves  more  time  to  prepare  We  should 
send  everything  except  men  to  help  the  Allies  We  do  not  have 
enough  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  to  fight  the  Natzis  by  our- 
selves, but  what  we  have,  added  to  what  the  Allies  have,  might  turn 
the  tide  of  battle  now  and  save  America  from  a  baptism  of  blood. 

If  France  and  England  are  destroyed,  then  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  the  United  States  will  stand  alone  without  one  single 
flrst-rate  power  as  a  friend,  and  surrounded  by  totalitarian  powers, 
the  mortal  enemies  of  democracy. 

Therefore  we  should  redouble  every  effort  to  send  the  Allies  mate- 
rials. ,^^  ,^  , 

The  greatest  battle  of  all  history  is  now  raging  In  France  It  is 
«  battle  for  humanity  between  democracy  and  despotism.     Every 


time  a  gallant  eagle  of  Britain  falls  with  a  broken  wing  there  is 
S  less^hampioi^  cf  liberty  in  the  world  Every  time  a  French 
75  is  Silenced  there  Is  one  less  gun  to  speak  for  democracy  Every 
time  a  gallant  French  soldier  goes  down  In  battle  there  Is  one  soldier 
le=s  b-nween  the  Nazi  "blitzkrieg"  and  the  youth  of  America 

Every  time  Hitler's  engines  of  war  advance  another  mile  they 
draw  a  mile  closer  to  America. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  read  of  the  gal'.ant  soldiers  of  France  and 
Eng'and  fighting  without  ammuniticn,  surrounded  on  three  sides, 
bombed  from  above,  and  courageously  attacking  mechanized  mon- 
Bters  with  nothing  but  bayonets. 

If  not  In  the  Interest  of  humanity,  if  not  In  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, then.  In  the  name  of  sell-inteiest,  we  must  speed  supplies  to 

them.  .       ,    ,      o     , 

The  War  Minister  of  Prance  announced  before  the  battle  lor  f:;ris 
that  500  American  planes  would  make  sure  that  not  a  German 
would  pas.  But  those  American  planes  did  not  arrive  and  the 
Germans  did  pass.  *      •     » 

If  It  Is  not  already  too  late,  we  must  try  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  President  Roosevelt,  the  skipper  of  our  old  ship  of  state,  has 
placed    his    mouth    to   the    speaking   tube    and    called   to    the    United 

States  crew,  "Full  steam  ahead!" 

Young  pecple.  this  is  the  greatest  task  which  confronts  you  today. 
Its  solution  means  the  difference  l)elween  war  and  peace  for  our 

country.  ^^       ^. 

The  blood  of  American  youth  is  so  much  more  precious  than  the 
material  wealth  of  the  United  SUtes  that  we  should  use  all  of  that 
wealth,  If  necessary,  to  ketp  war  out  of  America. 

I  thank  you. 

Housing  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  14  decrislathe  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ELBERT  D.  THOMAS,  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thom.asI  at  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  representatives  of  th*'  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Tliur?day  evening.  June  13,  1940.  at  the  Hotel  Wu.shlng- 
ton.  Wai^hington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Th"««?  are  truly  times  that  try  men's  souls. 

A  fiw  thousand  miles  away  men  are  dying  in  battle  Olant 
mechanical  monsters  are  mowing  down  human  beings  like  blades 
of  grafs.  Doath  rains  from  the  air.  There  us^d  to  be  a  saying  tbat 
every  tlir.c  you  take  a  breath  somewhere  In  the  world  there  1;  s<in'.e- 
one  who  Is  dying.  Tonight.  I  am  afraid,  there  are  hundreds  who 
arf  dvir.g  even  a^  I  speak  these  words. 

Here   In  the   Americas   we   are   all   agreed   that    there   is   only  one 

I    thing    to    do — build    our    defenses.      Without    adequate    defence    we 

are    helpless.     Unless   we   buckle  down   to   the   ta  k   of  building   a 

!    mighty  air  force,  a  powerful  mechanized  army,  and  an  invincible 

navy,  v,e  are  inviting  disaster. 

But  hew  many  of  us  realize  what  a  real  dofense  program  means? 
Are  theie  not  too  many  who  still  think  nf  a  defense  program  as 
something  that  can  be  brovight  Into  existence  merely  by  voting 
'    more  tunds  for  the  armed  forces? 

I  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  believe,  made 
j  this  mistake  From  recent  developments  It  seems  that  they  very 
definitely  failed  to  coordinate  all  the  factors  involved  in  defense, 
to  mu.-iter  up  all  the  resources  at  their  ccnunand.  Gt^rmany.  how- 
ever, knew  better  The  might  of  the  Gemian  war  ma-^hine  Is  based 
'  upon  years  of  detailed  planning,  of  careful — almost  diabolical — 
coordination 

We  Americans  must  learn  the  lessen  of  recent  events.  We  must 
make  full  utiiiz^ition  of  our  national  resources — our  manpower,  our 
machines,  our  wealth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  thPt  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  addre.ss 
this  gathering  of  housing  offlcials.  I  believe  that  adequate  hous- 
ing in  the  areas  where  defense  industries  are  expanding  or  are 
soon  to  expand  is  essential  to  the  success  of  oiir  defense  program. 
Suppose  wc  should  have  certain  industries  work  overtime  sup- 
plying machinery  essential  to  the  airplane  industry.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  men  who  work  with  these  machines  should  grow 
careless,  should  misuse  them,  should  faU  to  lubricate  them  prop- 
erly, should  overlook  keeping  them  clean.    The  result  would  be  a 
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Mtf  falling  olT  in  r(n''lency  It  would  mean  less  output  per  hour 
irarked  and  more  expenditure  per  airplane  produced. 

Now.  I  have  no  fears  whatsoever  about  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  machinery  necessary  to  our  defense  program  People  under- 
stand the  importance  of  machinery.  Both  labor  and  management 
will  be  on  the  alert  to  Insure  good  maintenance 

But  how  about  the  maintenance  of  the  men  who  work  these 
machines? 

I  have  fears  on  this  point.  Our  Nation  does  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand the  importance  of  maintaining  men  in  as  good  condition 
as  machinery.  There  is  a  serious  danger  that  we  will  not  be  quick 
enough  to  guarantee  decent  housing  for  the  men  who  flock  to  the 
expanding  defense  industries. 

But  wo  cannot  avoid  understanding  this  fact  sometime.  If 
ve  wait,  if  we  dilly-dally  at  thLs  moment.  It  will  be  brought  home 
to  us  later  when  wc  find  workers  in  key-defense  industries  sharing 
beds  on  a  three-men-a-day  b.isi.s — as  happened  in  many  towns  dur- 
ing the  last  war  period  It  will  be  brought  home  to  us  when  we 
are  able  to  look  back  after  a  years  effort  and  see  how  many  skilled 
workers  have  given  up  their  Jobs  in  the  defense  Industries  because 
there  was  no  place  in  town  where  they  could  get  decent  homes  for 
their   wives   and    children       It    will    be    brought    home    to    us    when 

vc  have  nlroadv  wa.stert  both  time  and  money. 

During  the  last  war  I  had  occasion  to  study  the  haphazard,  un- 
studied methods  ustd  in  lacing  the  acute  housing  emergency. 
There  was  little  appreciation  beforehand  of  how  critical  the  housing 
shortage  would  become.  There  was  no  experience  upon  which  to 
relv.  The  res-ult  was  row  after  row  of  cheap,  flimsy  barracks  that 
were  hardly  worth  a  fraction  of  the  money  put  into  them  They 
didnt  fully  serve  the  purpcse  at  the  time.  When  the  war  was  over, 
they  soon  deteriorated  beyond  all  hope  cf  decent  use. 

Today  we  are  more  fortunate.  We  already  have  the  technique 
and  the  personnel  needed  to  help  us  plan  and  put  into  effect  a 
hcu-ing  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  localities  with  ex- 
panding defense  industries  We  have  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority:  we  have  the  some  470  local  housing  authorities  that  have 
been  set  up  throughout  the  Nation. 

To  those  members  of  the  local  housing  authorities  who  are  here 
tonight  I  would  like  to  say  this:  You  are  practical  men.  You  have 
your  fingers  rn  the  pulse  of  your  local  communities.  You  know 
how  to  get  things  done  quickly,  economically  It  is  you,  therefore, 
who  must  shoulder  the  re.spcnsibility  of  coordinating  housing  with 
defense,  of  analyzing  the  need.s  of  the  defens?  workers  in  your  com- 
munity, and  of  preparing  to  meet  their  needs  promptly  with  hous- 
ing that  Will  be  more  than  teniporary  shacks 

To  those  citizens  who.  in  following  the  progress  of  our  national- 
defense  program,  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  planes  and  guns  only.  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  Adequate  defense  means  a  mobili2iation  of 
all  cur  industrial  forces.  It  means  dozens  of  other  things  besides 
armaments  And  high  on  the  list  of  these  other  thing.-  are  decent 
homes  for  Americans,  homes  worth  fighting  for.  homes  in  which 
the  defense  industry  worker  or  the  sailor  at  his  naval  base  can  live 
a  normal,   healthy   life. 

Our  ccuntrv  needs  well-trained  men  and  women.  In  responFe 
to  that  need  our  Government  should  make  It  possible  that  these 
men  and  women  be  decently  housed. 


Aids  "Short  of  War' 
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ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  14  iUfnslativc  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  B.MNBREDGE  COLBY 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  today's  Washington,  D.  C, 
Evening  Star  carries  an  article  headed  "Aids  Short  of  War* 
may  involve  us.  says  Bainbridge  Colby.  Our  conduct  can 
readily  be  construed  as  acts  of  belligerency,  he  holds." 

Why  tie  us  up  to  a  tottering  empire?  Why  imperil  our 
very  national  existence  by  stripping  America  of  all  its  de- 
fenses to  aid  a  national  already  beaten? 

GREAT    EP.ITAlN    AND    FRANCE   DECLARED    WAR    ON    CERMANT 

Great  Britain  and  Prance  declared  war  on  Germany.  Let 
them  find  their  way  out.  There  is  no  obligation  on  our 
part  to  save  them  from  a  peril  which  they  themselves  in- 
vited by  a  declaration  of  war  on  a  nation  with  which  they 
were  at  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by  Bainbridge 
Colby  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  14.   1940] 

Aids   "Short  of  War"   Mat   Involve  Us.   Sats  Bainhridge   Colbt — 
OtTi  CoNDi'CT  Can   Rfjvdily  Be  Construed  as  Act  of  Belliger- 
ency. He  Holds 
President  Roosevelt's  declaration  to  use  "methods  .short  of  war" 

In  aiding  the  cause  of  demcKracy  and  his  proposal  to  turn  back 

surplus  warplane.s.  guns,   and   ammunition   to  their  manufacturers 

for   resale   to    the    Allies    arc    here   discussed    by    Bainbridge    Colby. 

prominent  lawyer  and  statesman,  who  served  as  SecreUiry  of  Stale 

in  Piesident  Wilson's  Cabinet. 

(By  Bainbridge  Colby) 

The  question  Is  asked  me.  How  Is  our  neutrality  In  the  European 
conflict  affected  by  the  administration's  decLpion  to  turn  back  to 
their  manufacturers  warplanes  now  in  the  use  and  possession  of 
the  Government  for  resale  to  the  Allies? 

We  arc  told  these  planes  are  to  be  taken  from  various  Naval  Avi- 
ation Reserve  squadrons;    that  tiiey  are  in  excess  of  ovir   immediate 

requiremenls:  that  their  loss  to  our  armed  strent;th  will  be  made  up 

by  replacements  soon  to  be  reaay. 

Turning  the  planes  back  to  the  companies  which  made  them,  we 
are  assured  from  Washington,  will  "technically  avoid  the  implica- 
tions of  a  government-to-government  sale."  We  will  thus  avoid 
the  corusequences  of  selling  planes  direct  to  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments, which  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  and  can  therefore 
persist  in  our  preten.slon  of  neutrality,  which  but  for  this  "sub- 
terfuge" might  be  gravely  compromised. 

The  least  said  about  neutrality  in  the  light  of  this  development. 
It  seems  to  me.  the  better.  American  neutrality  has  become  Utile 
more  than  a  forgotten  flag  on  a  deserted  fort. 

AID    NEEDED   LONG    AGO 

The  aid  which  it  Ls  proposed  to  rush  to  the  Allies  may  be  de- 
manded by  a  sound  view  of  our  national  interest  I  do  not  dispute 
It  It  should  have  been  extended  long  ago.  A  large  measure  of  ear- 
ne.«t  and  enthiLsiastlc  popular  support  is  behind  It.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  ignore  what  has  befallen  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  staked  their 
national  existence  upon  a  strict  maintenance  of  neutrality. 

But  this  sleight  of  hand  with  Government  property  Is  not  neu- 
trality, whatever  else  it  may  be. 

A  neutral  state  "is  bound  not  to  supply  armed  forces  to  a  bellig- 
erent not  to  grant  passage  over  Its  territory  to  such  forces  and  not 
to  seil  them  hhips  or  munitions  of  wur  even  when  the  sale  takes 
place  ill  the  ordinary  course  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  or  obsolete 
equipment  •  (John  Bassett  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law 
(ed    1906).  vol.  VII.  p    863  ) 

CRA\'E    OFFENSE 

"It  is  a  grave  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  for  a  neutral 
government  to  sell  a  man-of-war  to  a  belligerent."  said  Secretary 
of  State  Etay  in  a  communication  to  John  Hay.  then  Amb:i!-sador 
to  England  "under  date  of  June  25.  1898.  In  war  as  it  is  conducted 
f.day  there  Is  no  distinction  between  a  warship  and  a  fighting  or 
purs-uii  plane  Insofar  as  the  duties  of  neutral  nations  are  concerned. 
Nor  will  fraud  and  stratagem  avail,  an  a  United  States  court  has 
held,  to  give  to  conduct  which  is  essentially  unneutral  In  purpose 
and  intent  the  garb  of  neutiality. 

There  is  no  such  thing  a.s  unneutral  neutrality.  Neutrality  con- 
sists in  ab^tlnence  from  participation  In  any  war  to  which  the 
neutral  nation  U  not  a  party,  and  an  Impartiality  of  conduct 
toward  the  belligerents  without  favoring  either  as  against  the  oiher. 
The  old  distinctions  between  perfect,  quallfled.  benevolent,  or 
armed  neutrality  no  longer  posBess  legal  Klgnlflcance  or  practical 
importance  The  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  existing  between  the 
belligerents  and  neutrals  as  set  forth  In  the  Hague  Regulations 
(1907)  and  in  the  Declaration  of  London  (19091  constitute  the 
accepted  code  of  international  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 
States  are  either  belligerent  or  neutral.  Tliere  la  no  middle 
ground — not  even  nonbelligerence. 

MEASURES    SHORT    OF    WAR 

President  Roosevelt  contributed  much  to  the  prevalent  loose 
thinking  and  confusion  on  the  subject  of  our  duties  as  a  neutral 
by  his  unfortunate  expression  'measuies  fhort  of  war"  Such 
measures  have  no  place  in  a  policy  of  neutrality  Measures  short 
of  war  may  easily  carry  us  to  war— bring  or  provoke  a  declaration 
of  war  by  an  angered  or  an  aggrieved  belligerent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  mea.sures  short  of  war  have  a  definite  and 
restricted  meaning  in  international  law.     Thev  Include: 

1  The  laying  ot  an  embargo  or  the  sequestration  of  the  ships  or 
goods  of  the  offending  nation. 

2.  Taking  forcible  posse.ssion  of  the  thing  in  question. 

3.  Tlie  exercise  of  the  right  of  retaliation 

4.  Reprisals  upon  the  possessions  of  the  offending  nation  until 
satisfactory  reparation  for  the  injuries  Is  made 

To  u!-e  the  expression,  as  the  President  does,  to  Include  any 
action,  however  hostile  or  hurtful,  short  cf  pending  a  military  or 
naval  expedition  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
volve us  m  war  with  all  the  consequences  of  belligerency. 

The  matter  of  the  war  planes'and  the  speciotis  method  proposed 
for  their  transfer  to  the  service  cf  the  Allies  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  danger  It  Is  certainly  not  neutral  conduct  and  m'ght 
readily  be  construed  aa  an  act  of  war  and  treated  as  svich. 
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If  It  happily  proves  to  bo  a  "me.-vsiire  short  of  war"  as  the  Presi- 
dent eir.p'.oys  the  phrai^.  u  wiU  be  solely  because  present  German 
policy  does  not  elect  to  treat  it  .as  an  abandonment  of  otir  neutral 
status.  ^^^ 

Participation  in  War  and  Preparedness 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  VETERANS   OF    FOREIGN   WARS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
sundry  resolutions  passed  by  the  last  national  encampment 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war  and  national  preparedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OPPOSING   FOREIGN   ENTANGLEMENTS  AS  CAUSE   OF   WAR 

Whfreas  we.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
are  fully  aware  that  this  year  has  been  one  of  peril  and  despair  for    , 
many  nations  and  of  threatened  war  and  disaster  for  most  nations;     I 

Whereas  we    as  citizens  cf  the  United  Etates  of  America.  In  this 
the   one  hundred   and   sixty-third   year   of   our    independence,   do 
realize  and  appreciate  that  our  faith  in  liberty  and  justice  are  the    , 
principles  and  virtues  for  which  our  nag  stands,  and  I 

Whereas  we.  as  members  of  a  patriotic  veteran  organization,  are    ; 
deeply  grateful  for  the  blessing  of  peace  and  freedom  v.hlch  we  all 
enjoy' in  this  great  Nation  of  ours:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  | 

Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  Sational  Encampment  of  the  Veterant 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  S^'jtex.  That  we  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  any  foreign  entanglement,*:  and  in  case  there  are  at 
present  any  such  secret  treaties  or  agreements  now  in  effect,  or  later 
adopted  that  the  American  people  be  immediately  informed,  and 
that  we  may  maintain  our  present  assurance  and  satisfaction  of 
being  a  peaceful,  free  people  In  a  secure  democratic  country  under 
a  Just  Government. 

SUPPORTTNC  NATIONAL-DErrNSE  PROGRAM 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  That  we  give  unanimcu'i  endorse- 
ment to  a  strong  national-defense  program  for  the  United  States 
and  one  that  will  be  capable  of  meeting  en  equal  terms  the  armed 
forces  cf  any  other  nation  or  combination  cf  nations  that  may  ever 
threaten  the  security  cf  our  shores  or  the  principles  cf  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  we  favor  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  nitional-defense  system,  including  air 
forces  and  naval  strength,  to  sufficient  proportions  to  give  the 
United  States  the  balance  of  power  in  any  dispute  that  may  arist^ 
betwen  our  country  and  any  other  country  that  may  be  inclined 
to  question  America's  position  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A    PCOCOAM    OF    NATION.AL    DEFENSE    AND    SECURITT 

Whtreas  the  world  Is  In  a  political  and  eccnomlc  turmoil,  with 
powerful  nations  prepared  to  take  by  force  what  they  may  want. 
In  a  world  in  which  war  has  been  present  almost  continuously 
during  the  20  years  since  the  World  War.  and  when  treaties  and 
solemn  compacts  no  longer  bind  their  signatories;  and 

Whereas  we  view  with  approval  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  in  the 

last  year —  ..       wi  ^         i^ 

1  To  maintain  Its  peace  and  safety  In  a  troubled  world. 

2  To  build  Its  Navy  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  protect  our  shores 
and  our  outlying  bases  against  every  piisfible  aggressor. 

3  To  Increase  Its  strength  in  the  air  of  the  Navy  and  Army  to  a 
size   to  combat  successfuUy   the   air   fleets  that   could   be  brought 

against  us.  ^ 

4  To  increase  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  to  pro- 
vide an  Initial  protective  force  of  400.000  to  provide  for  our  national 
protection  without  delay,  and  to  equip  those  fcrces  with  the  best 
and  latest  arms,  transportation,  and  equipment. 

5  To  provide  for  the  training  of  the  Organized  Reserves  the 
R  O  T  C  and  the  C.  M  T  C  .  so  as  to  prodiice  a  civihan  army 
of  maximum  strength  to  support  the  initial  force  when  necessary, 
and  to  plan  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  modem  supplies 
when  needed.  ■ 

Whereas  we  as  veterans  oppose  war  here  and  elsewhere  now  and 
lorever.  but  as  veterans  we  recognize  that  preparedness  for  emer- 


gencv  is  the  only  remalnlne  means  to  maintain  peace  for  cur  pros- 
rx-roii'^  and  glorious  Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  cf  the  United  States,  approve*  and  supports  a  pro- 
erf.m  for  national  security  adequate  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  frcm  all  enenUes  whom- 
soever. 

ACTUAL   NEtrntALrrr  for  the  united  states 
Whereas  -power  politics"  h.ive  long  been  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  policies  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia; 

Whereas  recent  developments  In  Europe  have  definitely  estab- 
lislicd  that  economic  prestige  and  power  considerations  are  of  much 
j,reater  Importance  to.  and  a  much  greater  motivating  force  in. 
the  various  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  are  any  differences  Uj 
their  respective  Ideologies  of  government:  and 

Whereas  the  World  War  did  not  end  all  wnrs.  did  not  advance  the 
ideal?  of  democracy,  and  did  not  restrain  the  Fpread  of  autocratic, 
dictatorial  and  totalitarian  forms  of  government,  as  per  the  hopes 
held  out  in  the  slogans  u-^ed  by  American  citizens  during  the  period 
of  the  World  War,  as  Justification  for  our  participation  therein; 

Whereas  otir  participation  In  the  World  War  has  so  far  cost  the 
Nation  more  than  $50,000,000,000.  the  lives  of  more  than  130.000  of 
the  y<  uth  of  our  Nation,  more  than  193.000  wounded,  and  service- 
connected  disabilities  fcr  perhaps  more  than  500.000.  of  whom  340  000 
are  now  receiving  compensation.  In  addition  to  unmeasured  misery 
for  the  surviving  widows  and  orphans  and  parents  of  deceased  World 
War  veterans;  and 

Whereas  our  Nations  participation  In  any  possible  future  world 
war  would  prove  to  be  infinitely  more  devastating  and  costly,  eco- 
nomically, financially,  and  in  the  lives  and  health  of  the  youth 
and  citizens  of  our  Nation,  than  was  so  as  to  the  last  World  War. 
with  no  resulting  advantages  for  our  country  or  for  civilization 
general'.y  which   would  Justlfv  such  sacrifices  on  our  part;    and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  inffnltely  better  for  the 
cause  of  civilization  generally,  and  for  the  cau.se  of  our  country 
and  Its  perpio  In  particular,  that  the  United  States  keep  out  of 
war:   Therefore   be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Fortieth  Sational  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  TTiat  we  do  hereby  advocat'' 
the  adoption  and  application  of  the  following  policies,  designed  to 
keep  America  out  of  w.ir: 

1  Adequate  mechanized,  motorized  materiel  and  trained  men  for 
national   defense. 

2  Renounce  war   as  an   instrument  of  international  policy 
3.  Recognize  the  existence  of  war  regardless  of  its  formal  declara- 

;    tlon  by  any  belligerent.  ^    ^    „  „        ^    . 

4  Advocate  compliance  with  the  provlslnr<«  of  the  Kellogg  Treaty. 

5  Proclamation  by  the  United  States  that  it  wlU  not  engage  in 
smv  war  of  aggression. 

6  Proclamation  by  the  United  SUtes  that  it  will  support  and 
defer.d  the  Monroe  E>octrlne 

7  Withdraw  armed  protection  to  American  cltizena.  after  a 
period  of  warning,  during  their  continued  travel  or  residence  in 
anv  covmfrv  at  war  or  in  any  war  danger  zone. 

8  Disclaim  rcspor sibility  for  the  safety  cf  American  citizens 
In  any  country  which  Is  at  war  or  m  any  war  danger  zone. 

9.  Continue    compliance    with    the    provisions    of    the    so-called 

John.son   Act. 

10  Prohibit  the  extension  of  credit  or  leans  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  citizens,  to  any  country,  or  its  citizens,  which 
Is   engaged    in    war. 

11  Permit  sale  of  supplies  to  any  nation  at  war  only  If  paid  for. 
and  only  if  ownership  thereof  is  transferred  at  our  shore  lines, 
without  any  protection  or  responsibility  whatsoever  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  same. 

12  Prohibit  any  American  merchant  vessels  from  becoming 
armed 

13  Provide  for  the  clear  Identification  of  all  American  merchant 
vessels  during  time  cf  war  between  other  nations. 

14  Dis^claim  any  responsibility  for  the  protection  cf  any  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  which  carry  any  merchandise  to  any  country 
at  war  or  into  any  danger  zone,  but  permit  clearance  of  American 
vessels  only  if  adequate  private  insurance  Is  carried  on  such  ves- 
sels and  m.embers  cf  their  crews,  which  travel  Into  any  danger 
zones 

15.  Take  the  profits  out  of  any  possible  future  war  by  steeply 
gr.-xduated  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes. 

16  Enact  legislation  to  provide  adequately  for  all  disabled 
veterans,  and  the  dependents  of  all  deceated  veterans,  of  all  wars, 
past   and   future. 

17  Conduct  an  educational  program  to  show  the  costs  of  war. 
18.  Encourage    peaceful     international     negotiations     to     adjust 

most     irritating    deficiencies,    differences,    and    Inequities    among 
nations. 

MOBILIZATION    OF    MONET    AND    CREDIT    DURING    TIME    OF    W.\R 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Vet- 
erans cf  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  That  we  do  hereby 
reafllrm  our  support  cf  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  mo- 
bilization and  drafting  of  money  and  credit  during  tune  of  war.  by 
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the  Issuance,  as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  beginning  of  any  war  In 
which  the  United  States  might  unfortunately  become  engaged,  of 
non-tax-exempt,  low-rate,  interest -bearing,  nonnegotiable,  short- 
term  Go%'ernment  b<inds.  to  be  ptirchased  by  all  residents  of  the 
country  in  proportion  to  their  respective  wealth,  on  a  graduated 
basis,  as  determined  by  valuation  boards,  with  the  spcrlflc  provision 
that  such  bonds  Fhall  be  redeemed  by  the  Government  as  soon  as 
possible  out  of  the  income-  derived  from  steeply  graduated  personal 
and  corporation  Income  taxes  to  be  imposed  en  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  a^  pr'vidcd  in  part  In  S.  1650.  introduced  by  S.nator  Josh 
Lee.  of  Oklahoma,  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

MOBILIZE    INDUSTRY    DURING   TIME    OF    W.AR 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Fortfth  National  Encampment  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  That  the  national 
defense  committee  and  tlie  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  hereby  directed  to  make  a  careful  study 
as  to  the  need  for  additional  leelslatlon  to  provide  for  the  effective 
and  speedv  mobilization  of  manpower,  capital,  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  materiel  resources,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  such  study,  the  national  legi.slatlve  com- 
mittee is  herehv  autltorlzed  and  directed  to  sponsor,  .support,  and 
cooperate  with  others  in  securing  the  enactment  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  such  objc-ctives,  to  the  end  that  the  prospects 
for  war  might  thereby  be  discouraged,  and  further,  to  the  end  that, 
if  war  should  come,  the  United  SUtes  would  be  the  better  prepared 
to  terminate  such  war  eucce&ifuliy  as  soon  as  possible. 

TAX   THE  PROFTTS  OtTT  OF  WAR 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  consistently  advo- 
cated that  the  most  effective  measures  designed  to  keep  America 
out  of  war  are  by:  (1)  an  adequate  national  defense,  (2)  an  actual 
neutrality,  (3)  government  control  of  munitions,  and  (4)  taxing 
the  profits  out  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  only  honest  and  effective  means  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war  Is  to  Ux  the  profits  out  cf  war,  by  steeply  graduated 
personal  and  corporation  Income  taxes;  and. 

Whereas  other  proposed  wartime  controls  of  prices,  priorities, 
finance  expansion.  Industry,  labor  and  man-power  could  not  t>e 
fully  effective,  even  during  time  of  war,  without  complete  regi- 
mentation--whether  it  be  called  state  Bociallsm.  communL«^m,  or 
fascism — which  it  might  be  Impossible  to  discontinue  alter  the 
termination  of  war.  and  which.  If  discontinued,  would  certainly 
be  followed  bv  demands  for  damages,  with  Interest  and  profits  for 
the  use  of  conscripted  property,  thus  guaranteeing  war  profits  to 
all  government  contractors,  and  thus  failing  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  war  and  out  of  war's  aftermath;  and 

Whereas  factual  evidence  has  t)een  presented  definitely  establish- 
ing that  the  prospects  of  huge  war  profits  is  an  incentive  to  de- 
velop enthusiasm  and  fervor  for  war.  and  thereby  furnishes  a  mo- 
tive toward  war.  without  adequate  forethought  as  to  the  resulting 
sacnflces  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  patriotic  youth  cf  our  Nation 
who  respond  to  the  Nation's  emergency  call;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  a  law  during  time  of  peace  which  will 
tax  the  profits  out  of  war  by  tlie  imposition  of  steeply  graduated 
personal  and  corporation  Income  taxes  would  make  all  American 
citizens  desirous  of  avoiding  war  and,  at  the  same  lime,  by  its  im- 
plied promise  that  the  profits  of  war  would  be  made  to  pay  fur  the 
burdens  of  war.  would  thereby  help  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  American  citizens  more  effecUvely  to  cooperate  In  brlr.gir.g 
about  the  termination  of  any  war  In  which  the  Nation  might  become 
engaged  just  as  speedily  and  as  successfully  as  possible;  and 

V^Taereas  on  the  basis  of  Its  previous  advocacy  cf  an  effective  law 
to  tax  the  ptoflts  out  cf  war.  the  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Suites  was  rcFponslble  for,  and  sponsored,  the  Introduction 
Jointly  by  50  United  State-s  Senators  of  6.  1885  on  March  21.  1939, 
and  also  sponsored  12  identical  bills  by  as  many  Members  of  the 
House  cf  Representatives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  T^.at  we  do  hereby  em- 
phatically reaffirm  ovir  advocacy  of  proposed  legislation  to  tax  the 
profits  out  cf  war  by  steeply  gradiiated  personal  and  corporation 
Income  taxes,  as  proposed  in  S  1885.  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  of  the  8?venty-sixth  Congress,  and  In  several  Identical  bills 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AK    ADEQUATE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

•Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  h.ns  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  been  vigorously  advocating  specific  increa.ses  in  trained 
men  and  modernized,  mechanized,  motorized  mat^^rlel  fcr  the  Army, 
Na\-v  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  National 
Guxrd.  the  C  M  T  C  .  and  the  R  O.  T.  C  ,  and  the  various  Re- 
serve  Corps,  by  liberalized  authorizations  and  :.ppropriatic:is  to  that 
end  with  the  conviction  that  effective  preparedness  for  v.ar  Is  the 
best  prepaicdness  a^-alnst  war;  and 

Whereas  the  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  national- 
defense  purposes  have  each  year  since  1933  substantially  liberalized 
and  added  to.  re^pon8lve  to  the  specific  sucgesticns  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  so  that  apprcpriations  for  the  United  States  armed 
fcrces  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  about  four  times  as  much  as 
was  appropriated  for  the  year  1933  and  greater  than  for  any  fi.scal 
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year  during  time  of  pence,  for  which  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Ut^tted  States  are  deserving  of  the  sincere  gratitude  of 
the  Amerlcaii  people;  and 

Whereas  lack  of  adequate  military  training  was  the  reason  for  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  youth  of  America  during 
our  Nation's  participation  in  the  World  War:   Now.  therefore    N^  It 

Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Evcampment  of  thi  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Un.trd  States.  That  we  do  hereby  reaffirm 
our  advocacv  of  an  expanded  Armv.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well 
as  an  expanded  National  Guard  with  C  M  T  C  .  ROT  C  .  and 
Reserve  Corps,  with  scientifically  developed  and  modernized,  mecha- 
nized, motorized  materiel  and  equipment,  arms  and  ammunition, 
ships  and  airplanes,  and  other  material,  as  may  be  considered  desir- 
able and  feasible  by  our  national  committees  on  national  defense 
and  legislation. 

TO    INCREASE    OUR    NATIONAL    SAFETY 

Whereas  the  un.settled  conditions  and  the  constant  threat  of  war 
throughout  the  world  menace  the  safety  of  our  country,  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  belief  that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  its  national  defense  if  it  were  In 
possession  of  certain  strategic  and  Important  bases  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oce.ins;  and 

Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolutions.  Ncs.  119,  120,  170.  171,  172, 
173.  and  174.  presented  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
by  United  States  Senator  Ernest  Lundefn.  present  a  logical  plan 
of  securing  such  bases  by  prcjvidlug  for  negotlatloiis  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  acquiring  them  by  pur- 
chase: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  That  the  above-listed  Senate 
Joint  re.'-olutions  be  supported  by  our  organization,  and  the  national 
legislative  committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  be  instructed 
to  act  accordingly. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  14  Uegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   MAJ.   GEN.   WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS.   RETIRED 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  'William  C.  Rivers,  retired,  as  carried 
by  the  United  Pres.s  Association  under  a  New  York  date  line 
of  May  20.  1940.  This  article  relates  to  national  defense,  our 
foreign  policy,  and  allied  subjects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  Press  Association  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
press  of  the  country.  I  was  requested  by  their  representative  to 
give  my  convictions — fo!lowii-.g  47  years  in  the  uniform  at  West 
Point  and  In  the  Army  Mv  t-rrvice  included  some  of  the  later 
red  Indian  campaigns  In  the'  West.  Santleao  in  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  France,  where  I  had  a  line-of-battle  command  in  all  our 
major  battles.  I  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press  repre- 
sentative, with  permission  to  publl.sh  It  if  he  felt  It  was  couched 
in  temperate  language: 

President  Roosevelt's  excellent  address  to  Congress  set  forth  our 
rearmament  needs  clearly 

I  would  also  apply  what  Col.  Charles  A  Lindbergh  said  Sunday 
night  in  his  recent  remarks  on  the  radio  Colonel  Lindbergh 
thinks  we  should  determine  some  matters  of  our  foreign  policy — 
to  tell  what  Is  our  policy  and  v.hat  we  propose  to  defend  before 
we  can  rearm.     That  Is  wise. 

Among  deciFio»i.«:  on  foreign  policy  which  I  think  sound  Is  that 
we  should  reacclalm  that  the  people  who  live  In  the  two  American 
continents  shall  settle  the  future  of  the  two  Americas — the  Munroe 
Doctrine 

I  am  convinced  it  Is  inevitable  that  the  people  who  live  In 
Europe  will  settle  the  future  of  Europe  and  that  the  people  who 
live  in  northeastern  Asia  are  going  to  settle  the  future  of  north- 
eastern A.sia. 

Colonel  LindberKh  emphaslzfs  the  great  advantage  of  our  in- 
Bular  and  detached  position  and  the  advantage  this  gives  us.  I 
feel  we  should  reco^'nize  that  the  war  In  Etirope  Is  Europe's  war; 
that  we  .should  keep  out  of  Europe's  war  and  keep  out  of  eastern 
Asia's  war. 

No  nation  can  attack  us  by  air  without  first  aettlng  up  a  great 
air  base  in  North  or  South  America.     We  should  control  from  the 
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mld-Atlantlc  westward  to  the  mld-Paciflc— one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  I  favor  continuing  the  fortification  of  John- 
eon.  Palmyra,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands— «11  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Pacific 

After  many  years'  residence  In  the  Par  East.  I  am  convinced  that 
Guam  Is  indefensible,  even  If  the  colossal  sum  of  $250,000,000  were 
spent  on  it  Guam  is  3.000  miles  west  of  our  base  at  Hawaii  ana 
located  in  the  midst  of  many  Japanese  islands  The  claim  is  made 
that  Guam  aids  our  defense  against  Japan.  How  can  this  be  when 
Guam  Is  1  500  miles  farther  from  our  west  coast  than  Japan  Is^ 

If  cur  fleet  Is  kept  alert  watching  the  far-off  Philippines  and  in- 
defensible Guam,  it  cannot  aid  any  South  American  nation  if  such 
a  nation  should  be  attacked.  Admiral  William  D  Leahy  gave  the 
Naval  Ccmmlttoe  cf  the  House  last  year  a  good  defense  line  when 
he  said  that  cur  normal  defense  line  runs  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Samoa  and  to  the  Canal  at  Par.ama 
The  admiral  said  that  our  fleet  Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  take  a  naval 
expedition  to  the  Philippines;  that  it  would  be  doubtful  whether 
this  could  be  done  even  with  a  three  times  increase  In  the  fleet. 

We  have  had  a  new  war  scare  In  the  last  few  weeks— that  is.  a 
proposal  by  some  that  we  should  send  cur  fleet  out  to  the  Nether- 
land  East  Indies.  This  Is  a  far-fetched  proposal,  mdeed.  Th- 
Netherland  East  Indies  Islands  are  2  700  miler,  farther  from  us  than 
Is  Japan.    They  are  2.700  miles  out  beyond  Japan.  „    .     ,      , 

We  get  about  49  percent  of  our  rubber  from  the  Nethcrland 
East  Indies  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  our  tin.  The  tin  we 
buy  from  people  In  Europe  and  in  England,  where  there  are  smelters 
for  making  tin.  The  rubber  we  get  from  agents  who  import  it  from 
the  Netherland  East  Indies. 

However,  these  agents.  If  they  had  to  send  out  to  Java  for  these 
nece«^ary  prcducts.^could  easily  send  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  is  no  need  of  sending  across  the  Paciflc  by  way  of  Japnn. 

Thn»e  important  matters  stand  out  as  lessons  from  Brltam  s 
reverses  in  Norway  and  the  fighting  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  One  is  the  increase  lu  power  of  the  air  bomber  to  aid 
attacks  on  land.  Its  moblUty  and  speed  enable  It  to  take  the  place 
of  artillery  in  some  battles. 

Another  less^cn  is  the  greater  power  of  the  air  bombers  over  war- 
ships, especially  In  narrow  seas. 

The  third  and  most  important,  lesson  fcr  Britain  is  her  need  for 
a  cabinet  minister  of  defense.  Such  a  cabinet  officer  would  spend 
his  whole  time  In  studying  and  making  personal  inspections  of 
defense  matters.  ,    ■  ^         . 

Nineteen  of  the  principal  countries  have  a  cabinet  minister  oi 
defense.  Such  a  minister  would  control,  not  merely  coordinate, 
the  army.  navy,  and  air  forces.  A  crucial  need  for  our  own  defense 
Is  to  have  such  a  cabinet  minister  in  charge  of  all  three  of  the 
armed  branches. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  thought  In  this  country  ana 
In  Congress  atxjut  several  Important  defense  matters.  A  cabinet 
minister  of  defense  would  be  of  great  value  in  that  he  could  give  an 
impersonal  and  objective  view  of  these  problems. 
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States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  one  paragraph  entitled  •Employment  Depart- 
ment" from  a  column  written  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lyons  under  the 
caption  of  "The  New  Yorker." 

This  paragraph  was  taken  from  the  column  of  Mr.  Lyons 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  issue  of  Ttiesday.  June 
11.  1940.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Menken  was  not  able  to  carry  on  his  work  abroad,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  labor  permit  from 
the  French  and  British  Governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

i:MPLOTME>rr  department 
The  best  news  reels  of  the  Mvar  were  obtained  for  Paramount  by 
Arthur  Menken,  sen  of  S  Stanwood  Menken.  He  photographed 
the  evacuation  of  Norway,  and  that  film  now  has  become  a 
historic  document  of  warfare.  Menken's  work  also  was  outstand- 
ing in  Spain  and  In  China,  where  he  photographed  the  bombing 
of  the  PoTuiy.  But  he  no  longer  Is  workini?  for  Paramount  be- 
cause^ he  was  unable  to  secure  a  labor  permit  from  the  Freiicii 
and  British  Governments. 


ARTICLE  FROM  CONNECTICLT  CIRCLE 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  distinguished  and  famous  and  patriotic 
Trtimbull  families  of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Connecticut  Circle  for  June   19401 

TRUMBULL     FAMILIES     OF     CONNECTICITr     AND     THE     UNTTED     STATES 

(Compiled  bv  Marjorle  E  Case  under  the  direction  of  James 
Bre\*-ster.  librarian.  Connecticut  State  Library  ) 

Perhaps  no  other  family  has  contributed  so  much  to  Connecticut's 
ofHclal  military,  and  artistic  life  as  the  famous  Trtimbull  family  of 
Lebanon  The  greatest  member  of  that  family  was  undoubtedly 
'•Brother  Jonathan."  Governor  from  1769  to  1784  The  only  Governor 
who  was  loyal  to  the  American  cause  during  the  crucial  Revolution- 
ary period,  he  was  much  esteem<:-d  by  George  Waehlngton  His  store 
in  Lebanon,  once  the  headquarters  for  a  large  mercantile  business, 
became  the  war  office,  the  scene  of  many  important  conferences 
with  revolutionary  leaders,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  title  of  "His  Excellency"  was  conferred  up>on  Governor  Jona- 
than by  the  ccneral  assembly  in  May  1777.  It  Is  said  that  between 
1775  and  1785  he  received  only  £300  for  expenees— small  wonder, 
then,  that  his  formerly  large  estate  was  insolvent  when  he  dir-d. 
As  evidence  of  his  popular  esteem,  there  were  named  for  him  during 
his  lifetime  at  leas^t  two  ships,  and  later  a  Connecticut  town,  a  high- 
way, and  streets  in  several  towns. 

The  Governor  had  four  sons,  each  of  whom  tjecame  famous  In  his 
own  right;  Joseph  (1737-78)  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  was  first  commissary  general  of  the  Continental  Army, 

1775-  77. 

Jonathan  (1740-1809)  was  an  aide  to  Wafhlnfrton.  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  Governor  from  1797  to  1809  Trumbull  County  In 
Ohio,  once  part  of  Connecticut's  western  reserve,  was  named  for  him. 
David  (1752  1822)  was  his  father's  first  assistant  in  business  and 
at  the  war  office.  His  son.  Joseph  ( 1782  1861 ) .  was  the  third  Trum- 
bull Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  also  a  Member  of  Con^ref^s 

John  (1756-1843).  the  unexcelled  painter  of  revolutionary  scenes 
and  personages,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Governor  Jonathan. 

No  complete  genealogy  of  the  Trumbull  family  has  ever  been 
compiled,  but  a  wealth  of  interesting  data  can  be  found  in  biog- 
raphies and  biographical  sketches,  official  documents,  and  private 
papers,  both  published  and  tmpubllshed.  As  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined from  various  sources,  the  immigrant  progenitor  of  the 
Lebanon  branch  was  one  John  Trumble,  a  copper,  from  Ncwcxstle- 
cn-Tyne  in  England,  who  was  in  Roxbury.  Mass..  1639  His  son. 
Joseph,  removed  to  Suffi^ld.  The  lalter's  son.  Joseph,  left  Suffleld 
for  Lebanon,  where  his  famous  son.  Jonathan,  was  born  In   1710. 

Other  well-known  descendcnts  of  the  same  John  Trumble  in- 
clude: John  (1750  1831).  Judge,  poet,  author  of  MFingal:  Rev. 
Benjamin  (1735^1820).  historian,  clergyman;  the  latter's  grandson, 
Lyman  (1813  96).  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1855  73. 
The  fathers  of  this  John  and  of  Benjamin  were  first  cousins  of 
Governor  Jonathan. 

There  is  another  Trumbull  family  whose  members  have  con- 
tributed much  to  Connecticut.  Another  Immigrant  John  Trumble, 
a  mariner,  came  over  from  England  and  was  at  Cambridge  In  1C36, 
removing  to  Charlestown  in  1655.  A  descendant,  also  named  John, 
came  to  Norwich.  Conn.,  more  than  a  century  later.  His  son. 
Gurdon.  had  three  sons  of  mere  than  tisual  Intelligence: 

James  Hammond  (1821  97)  was  a  historian,  bibliographer, 
and  philologist  of  note;  our  first  State  librarian.  1854-55;  secre- 
tary of  state.  1861  66;  librarian  of  the  Watklnson  Library.  1866- 
90  He  edited  the  first  three  volumes  of  published  colonial  rec- 
ords of  Connecticut.  His  daughter,  Annie  Eliot,  of  Hartford.  Is  a 
writer. 

Henry  Clay  (1830-1903)  was  a  ClvU  'War  chaplain,  author  and 
editor.  His  son,  Charles  Gallaudet.  is  also  an  editor,  residing  In 
Philadelphia. 

Gurdon  (1841   1903)   was  an  artist,  his  specialty  being  game  fish. 
Our   recent   Governor.   John   H.   Trumbull,   of   PlalnvUle.   is   de- 
scended  from   neither   of    the    foregoing    famUies,    his   own    father, 
Hugh     having    come    from    Ireland,    although    of    Scotch    ancestry. 
Ex-Governor  Trumbull,   known  widely   as  the  Qylng  Governor,    Is 
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fotmder   and   president   of   the   Trumbull   Electric   Manufacturing 
Co..  at  Plalnvllle 

It  would  t>e  Interesting  to  t>e  able  to  show  that  all  these  Trum- 
bull families  were  related,  but  this  seems  to  be  impossible  Per- 
hap>s  they  were  all  descended  from  the  Scotch  border  clan  of 
Turnbull  (pronounced  TrumbtUl),  of  the  fourteenth  to  six- 
teenth centuries. 

MAajoroE  E.  Case. 


Misconduct  in  the  Administration  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 
Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  cf  these 
debates  before  the  House  on  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  presented  by  the  Smith 
committee,  it  is  unanimously  conceded  by  all  the  majority 
members  of  the  special  committee  that  the  present  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  .should  be  abolished  and  a  new  Board 
substituted.  Because  of  this  unanimity  no  great  effort  ha.'^ 
been  made  by  any  of  the  majority  to  point  out.  all  and 
singular,  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Beard  that 
justify  their  removal.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  justification  for  this  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  eliminating  the  present  Board,  I  think  it  proper 
at  this  time  to  point  out  some  of  the  deeds  of  active  miscon- 
duct, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Board  but  also  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  the  Board  employees,  which  de- 
mand the  creation  of  a  new  Board. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  &s  to  the  imfltness  of  the  members 
of  the  present  Board  for  their  positions  of  trust.  Their 
actinties  have  been  such  as  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  all 
fair-minded  men.  A  brief  statement  of  some  of  their  more 
vicious  practices  is  enough  to  convince  any  unbiased  person 
that  the  total  disregard  for  the  democratic  principle.'^  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  the  Board  cannot  longer  be 
tolerated. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board.  J.  "Warren  Madden,  engaged 
in  one  of  the  mast  despicable  and  reprehensible  activities  in 
the  annals  of  governmental  agencies.  He  souglit  to  with- 
hold the  benefit  of  Government  contracts  and  Government 
loans  from  certain  companies  alleged  to  be  violators  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  by  attempting  to  blacklist 
those  companies  with  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, both  Government  agencies.  Chairman  Madden's 
blacklist  was  not  limited  to  companies  adjudged  guilty  by 
the  Board  or  the  courts  of  violating  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act:  it  also  included  companies  merely  charged  with 
such  violations.  Nowhere  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  can 
be  found  a  principle  that  mere  accusation  is  sufTicient  for 
the  imposition  of  drastic  penalties;  yet  the  Board,  througb 
Chairman  Madden,  att'^mpted  to  do  just   this  thing. 

Chairman  Madden  admitted  that  there  was  no  statutory 
authority  for  this  blacklist;  it  was  a  voluntary  effort  on 
his  part  to  impose  extra -statutory  penalties  on  companies 
presumed  violators  of  the  act  in  order  to  exert  pressure  on 
these  and  other  companies  to  maintain  the  labor  relations 
with  their  employees  that  the  Board  thou«?ht  desirable.  It 
is  a  well-known  principle  of  statutory  construction  that 
Statutes  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  are  to  be  strictly 
construed,  that  is.  where  statutes  depart  from  the  principles 
of  common  law  all  penalties  and  rights  under  those  statutes 
are  to  be  confined  to  these  expressly  set  out  in  the  statutes, 
Nothing  appears  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that 
would  give  the  Board,  or  any  of  its  members,  any  power  to 
blacklist  companies  with  governmental  agencies  as  a  means 
of  correcting  alleged  unfair  labor  practices.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  attempts  have  been  made  on  several  occasions  to 


write  Into  the  act  a  provision  that  violations  of  the  act  are 
to    be   considered    by    other    governmental    agencies    in    the 
awarding  of  Government   contracts;  on  each  such  occasion 
Congress  rejected  the  proposal  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Board's  attempts  to  blacklist 
met  with  very  little  success:  for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  both  flatly  refused  to  cooperate 
With  the  Board  with  resi^ect  to  these  activities.    They  both 
stated  that  no  provision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
authorized  such  a  penalty  against  employers,  and  since  the 
powers  of  the  Board  are  confined  to  the  language  of  the  act 
they  would  have  no  part  in  such  unwarranted  extra  legal  pro- 
cedure.    This   strong    repudiation   in   no   way   deterred   the 
Board,  however,  from  continuing  its  blacklisting  efforts:   It 
was  not  until  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  an  opinion  stating  that  Government  contracts 
could  not  be  withheld  from  companies  even  though  the  Board's 
finding  of  guilt  was  affirmed  by  the  courts  that  the  Board 
desisted   from  this  practice,  and  even  as  late  as  August   ofi 
1939  the  Board  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  whereby  the  Board  would  fur- 
nish information  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
that  would  be  used  by  it  in  its  loan  policies.     The  Board's 
determination  to  use  extra  legal  means  to  enforce  its  policies 

appears  unbounded. 

One  Board  member.  Edwin  S.  Smith,  whose  unsavory  con- 
nections with  Communists  and  radical  labor  leaders  were 
vividly  descritxid  to  the  Members  of  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox  I.  .so  far  forgot  all  the  tenets  of 
judicial  conduct  as  to  attempt  to  promote  a  boycott  apainst  a 
company  whose  wage  pclicics  did  not  meet  with  Mr.  Smith's 
approval.  Mr.  Smith  at  first  attempted  to  interject  himself 
into  the  controversy  between  the  company  and  its  employees 
as  a  mediator,  which,  of  course,  is  in  direct  violation  of  section 
4  of  the  act.  When  he  was  informed  that  Lis  services  weie 
not  wanted  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Smith  transferred  his  activi- 
ties to  another  phase  of  the  union  campaign  against  the 
company — that  of  as.';isting  the  union  in  the  promotion  of  a 
Nation-wide  boycott  against  the  company. 

This  boycott  promotion  was  done  by  means  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  and  former  cmplcyee  of  Mr.  Smith  who  held  an 
executive  position  with  one  of  the  large  department  stores  of 
the  United  States.  This  letter  contained  language  that  di- 
rectly invited  this  executive  to  use  the  buying  power  of  that 
department  store  to  Influence  the  company  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment with  its  workers.  Moreover,  with  this  letter  Mr.  Smith 
enclosed  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  union  official,  in  which 
It  was  stated  that  the  union  planned  to  fight  the  company  in 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  appre- 
j  elate  any  cooperation  po.ssiblp  from  large  purchasers  of  the 
I  company's  BOod.s.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Smith  write  such  a  letter, 
but  en  request  from  the  department -store  executive  he  .served 
as  an  intermediary  in  the  transmission  of  certain  literature 
from  the  union  to  that  executive.  Included  in  this  literature 
was  a  strong  appeal  to  boycott  that  company's  products. 

It  is  significant  that  throughout  the.se  intermrddllngs  of 
Mr.  Smith  no  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  had  been 
brought  against  the  company,  and  thus  Mr.  Smith  was  acting 
in  a  purely  voluntary  capacity  without  even  a  semblance  of 
official  authority.  A*^  a  matter  of  fact,  some  2  months  after 
these  activities,  the  union  admitted  to  a  Boaid  employee  that 
it  had  no  basis  for  any  charges  of  violations  against  the  com- 
pany. Subsequently,  however,  charges  were  filed  with  the 
Board,  a  hearing  was  held,  the  case  transferred  to  the  Board 
without  any  report  of  the  trial  examiner  being  rendered,  and 
a  decision  issued  by  the  Board  finding  the  company  guilty  as 
charged.  In  spite  of  his  previous  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
union,  Mr.  Smith  participated  in  the  decision  finding  the 
company  guilty,  and  apparently  saw  no  impropriety  in  so 
doing.  This  man  was  entrusted  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of 
being  a  fair  and  impartial  Judge  in  the  cases  coming  before 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board;  his  actions  in  this  case  clearly 
show  his  disqualiflcaticn  for  any  such  position. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Board's  executive 
1  staff,  Including  a  special  staff  of  some  8  or   10   attorneys. 
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engaged  In  a  campaign,  at  Government  expense,  to  prevent 
a  threatened  reduction  in  the  Board's  proposed  appropriation 
and  to  oppose  amendments  to  the  act  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  The  campaign  was  especially  di- 
rected toward  securing  the  opposition  of  member  locals  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  to  the  policies  of  the  Federation's  executive  council. 
The  scope  of  this  campaign  was  Nation-wide;  the  regional  ' 
directors  and  field  agents  of  the  Board  maintained  a  close 
contact  with  the  various  union  leaders  in  their  vicinity  in  j 
order  to  secure  the  desired  opposition,  especially  to  amend- 
ments. I 

Pressure  activities  on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies 
involving  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  have  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code.  Aside  from 
the  clear  illegality  of  these  activities,  the  morality  of  solicit- 
ing prospective  and.  in  some  in.stances.  current  litigants  to 
assist  in  such  campaigns  may  well  be  questioned.  The  obliga- 
tion Implied  in  such  solicitation  is  obvious;  the  Board  would 
be  compelled  to  return  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  way  of  favorable 
decisions  to  those  unions  assisting  it.  Whenever  a  judicial 
tribunal  becomes  obligated  to  a  litigant  in  such  a  manner 
the  efflcacy  of  that  tribunal  is  destroyed;  other  litigants  are 
placed  in  the  position  where  their  cases  are  influenced  not  by 
the  merits  of  the  cause  but  by  the  obligations  of  the  Board  to 
tliose  assisting  it  in  its  congressional  campaigns.  Thus,  in 
order  to  destroy  this  emasculation  of  justice,  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  these  men  with  new  judicial  ofBcers  who  are  under 
no  such  self-imposed  obligations. 

The  basic  act  under  which  the  Board  functions  contains  no 
provision  allowing  the  Board  itself  to  initiate  unfair  labor 
practice  charges.  The.se  charges  must  be  filed  by  the  injured 
party  before  the  machinery  of  the  act  is  set  in  motion.  The 
Board's  own  rules  require  the  charges  to  be  filed  in  writing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  has.  on  occasion,  seen  fit  to  stim- 
ulate litigation  under  circumstances  amounting  to  entrap- 
ment in  order  to  establish  new  doctrines  by  means  of  test 
cases. 

Not  only  has  the  Board  solicited  such  litigation,  but.  in  at 
least  one  case,  an  important  Board  ofiBcial.  acting  under  the 
direct  orders  and  with  the  approval  of  the  full  Board,  con- 
spired with  high  officials  of  the  C.  I.  O..  including  its  gen- 
eral counsel,  as  to  the  manner  of  presentation  of  a  test  case. 
This  Board  official  suggested  a  plan  of  attack  by  which  the 
company  would  be  entrapped  into  an  inadvertent  violation 
of  the  Board's  concept  of  the  requirements  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, inadvertent  because  prior  to  the  conspiracy  the 
Board  had  laid  down  no  principle  respecting  coilective  bar- 
gaining that  the  company  had  not  complied  with.  To  fur- 
ther this  plan,  unusual  steps  were  taken  by  Board  employees 
-^  prior  to  the  filing  of  any  charges  by  the  union,  such  as  the 
appoitttment  of  the  trial  examiner  to  hear  the  case  and  the 
preparation  of  the  complaint.  Note  especially  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  complaint,  which  theoretically  is  based  upon  the 
written  charges;  this  shows  clearly  the  active  cooperation 
between  the  Board  and  the  C.  I.  O.  in  this  conspiracy. 

As  soon  as  the  charges  were  filed,  the  Board  acted  with 
Inordinate  promptitude  in  expediting  the  machinery  by 
which  the  case  could  be  brought  before  itself  for  final  de- 
termination. It  went  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality of  the  trial  examiner's  intermediate  report.  Nat- 
urally, a  finding  of  guilt  by  the  Board  was  inevitable,  and 
in  this  instance  a  mere  formality.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Board  over-reached  itself  in  its  selection  of  a  trial  ex- 
aminer who  it  was  sure  would  favor  its  cause,  as  that  trial 
examiner  became  so  enthusiastic  to  establish  the  case  against 
the  company  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  found  that  his  conduct  was  so  prejudicial  that 
it  set  aside  a  petition  of  the  Board  to  enforce  its  order. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  trial 
examiner,  though,  the  Board  might  have  succeeded  in  its 
nefarious  purpose.  American  labor  and  industry  cannot 
afford  to  have  its  rights  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men 
who  would  stoop  to  soliciting  a  test  case  in  order  to  impose 
its  concepts  of  labor  philosophy  on  labor  and  industry;  such 
actions  are  not  to  be  tolerated  and  such  men  must  be  re- 


placed with  men  of  balanced  judgment  if  cur  free  govern- 
ment is  to  endure. 

One  other  practice  indulged  In  by  the  entire  Board  cannot 
be  passed  by  without  a  reference  being  made  to  it.  That 
practice  is  the  inventing  of  remedies  to  meet  situations  not 
covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  While  pre- 
tending to  pay  hcmage  to  the  will  of  Congress  in  Us  inter- 
pretation of  the  act,  the  Board  has  never  been  seriously 
handicapped,  in  its  own  estimation,  in  meeting  situations 
that  arose  where  no  statutory  authority  could  be  found. 
Probably  the  most  outstanding  example  of  this  practice  is 
the  case  where  the  Board  ordered  the  reinstatement  with 
back  pay  of  men  who  had  never  been  employed  by  the  re- 
spondent company.  The  act  provides  for  the  reinstatement 
with  back  pay  of  men  discriminatorily  discharged  through 
unfair  labor  practices,  but  nowhere  does  it  provide  that 
the  Board  may  order  the  original  employment  of  men  and 
grant  them  back  pay  from  the  time  they  were  refused  such 
employment. 

The  word  "reinstatement"  is  explicit  in  the  statute,  yet 
Board  Chairman  Madden  stated  that  the  little  prefix  "re" 
could  be  disregarded  in  order  to  effectuate  the  Board's  con- 
cept of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Mr.  Maddcn's  view,  any  language  in  the  act  that  disagreed 
With  the  Board's  policy  could  be  disregarded  in  order  to  allow 
the  substitution  of  the  Board's  labor  philosophy  for  that  of  the 
Congress.  Inasmuch  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  a  creature  of  Congress,  owing  its  existence  and  its  support 
tc  Congress,  for  the  Board  to  take  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Madden  is  tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  congressional  con- 
trol. So  long  as  we  believe  that  our  Government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  we  cannot  tolerate  such  an  atti- 
tude. Those  persons  seeking  to  force  such  a  concept  upon  us 
must  of  sheer  necessity  be  removed  from  office. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  split  in  the  labor  movement 
has  rendered  doubly  difficult  the  work  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  made  extremely  difficult  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  in  a  field  .so  utterly  controversial  that  only 
the  highest  degree  of  judicial  impartiality  could  have  rea- 
sonably satisfied  the  contending  factions.  Not  only  did  the 
Board  fail  to  exercise  the  high  degree  of  impartiality  thus 
made  essential,  but  in  its  decisions,  policies,  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  act  it  went  out  of  its  way  to  favor  one  contend- 
ing faction  over  another.  For  example,  by  manipulation  of 
the  "appropriate  bargaining  unit"  m  a  manner  calculated  to 
ruin  labor  organizations  by  depriving  them  and  their  mem- 
bers of  personal  lil)erty  and  property  rights,  the  Board  has 
quite  natiu-ally  aroused  the  bitterest  criticism  and  evoked 
vociferous  protests  from  the  helpless  victims  of  this  un- 
scrupulous form  of  gerrymandermg.  In  other  cases,  too,  the 
Board  has  tended  to  favor  the  industrial  form  of  union  or- 
ganization over  all  others.  Thus,  instead  of  adopting  the  role 
of  an  impartial  administrator  of  the  act.  the  Board  has  sought 
to  impose  upon  the  labor  movement  its  conception  of  the 
pioper  type  of  unionization.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
victims  of  the  Board's  philosophy  have  been  unanimous  in 
demanding  the  removal  of  the  men  responsible? 

In  the  selection  and  direction  of  personnel,  the  Board  has 
been  guilty  of  extremes  of  indiscretion  and  inefficiency.  Not 
only  has  the  Board  failed  to  establish  satisfactory  policies  to 
govern  the  selection  and  supervision  of  its  own  employees, 
but  internal  dissension  has  been  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Board  itself.  This  dissension  is  not  confined  to  matters 
of  judgment  and  policy;  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  adniinis- 
tiative  management  and  to  the  basic  conception  of  fair  play 
and  judicial  impartiality. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  storm  center  of  the  Board, 
so  far  as  internal  dissention  and  mismanagement  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  secretary's  office.  This  office  performs  the 
functions  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  Board.  It  has  its  finger 
in  every  situation  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Board,  from  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Board  policy.  The  present  secretary.  Nathan  Witt, 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  the  newest  Board  member.  Dr. 
William  M.  Leiserson,  for  his  irregularities  in  procedure,  his 
incompetency,  liis  bias  and  partiality,  and  his  failiure  to  seek 
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instructions  from  the  Board  on  important  matters.  The 
criticisms  made  by  this  new  Board  member  culminated  in  a 
formal  motion  being  made  on  two  occasions  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  calling  for  the  dismissal  of  the  secretary  and  his  satel- 
lites. Due  to  the  favor  in  which  the  secretary  finds  himself 
with  Board  members  Madden  and  Smith — or.  perhaps,  his 
domination  of  them — the  motions  for  his  dismissal  were  not 
carried.  However,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Board  members 
feels  that  the  present  secretary  and  his  assistants  should  be 
dismissed  forthwith  is  an  indictment  of  the  secretary's  oflBce 
in  and  of  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  secretary  and  his  executive  staff,  special 
investigators  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  have  been 
the  subject  of  severe  criticisms.  Tlielr  normal  functions  are 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Board's  regional  offices. 
These  functions  have  been  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  the  ire  and  resentment  of  all  those  Board  emp'oyees 
who  have  been  exposed  to  their  methods  of  operation.  One 
regional  director  was  so  aroused  that  she  sent  a  lengthy  tele- 
gram to  the  Board  Chairman,  in  which  she  charged  that  these 
investigators  had  acted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Russian 
Ogpu.  Another  regional  director  told  a  sorry  tale  of  the 
orders  that  he  had  received  from  a  special  investigator  to 
place  petitions  of  independent  unions  "in  the  ice  box"  and  to 
make  employers  fear  him.  With  this  system  of  espionage 
prevalent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  morale  of  the  field  em- 
ployees has  been  subjected  to  severe  stress  and  strain. 

Exercising  probably  the  most  important  judicial  function 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  the  trial  examiner's 
division.  When  cases  pending  before  the  Board  reach  the 
stage  of  public  hearings  on  the  merits,  they  are  held,  as  a 
general  rule,  before  one  of  these  trial  examiners,  who  acts  as 
a  judicial  official  of  the  Board.  The  trial  examiner  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  building  up  the  record,  ruling  on  motions, 
and,  in  general,  lx>ing  responsible  for  fair  conduct  of  the 
hearing.  This  division  has  rendered  itself,  under  the  present 
Board  and  with  its  present  personnel,  especially  vulnerable  to 
criticism  by  its  disregard  of  the  functional  separation  of 
powers,  which  is  the  root  and  basis  of  our  democratic  system 
of  judicial  procedure.  Frequently  the  concept  of  fair  hear- 
ing developed  by  the  judiciary  and  under  the  Constitution — 
presumably  an  essential  even  In  quasi-judicial  proceedings — 
has  been  ruthlessly  cast  aside  and  ignored.  Trial  examiners 
have  conferred  and  consulted  with  regional  directors  of  the 
Board,  with  Board  attorneys  engaged  in  prosecuting  charges 
before  them,  and  with  the  home  office  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
vice concerning  rulines  to  be  made  and  trial  tactics  to  be 
followed  in  the  presentation  of  the  Board's  cases. 

The  Chief  Trial  Examiner,  while  a  regional  director  cf  the 
Board,  accepted  the  appellation  of  "judge  jur>',  and  prose- 
cutor. *  Since  assuming  the  office  of  Chief  Trial  Examiner, 
in  a  lecture  to  his  subordinates  he  made  the  statement  that 
the  respondent  employer  has  "two  strikes"  on  him  in  every 
case  before  the  Board. 

Trial  examiners,  in  writing  their  intermediate  reports 
after  hearings,  have  been  known  to  go  outside  the  record  and 
to  incorporate  such  off-the-record  material  in  their  reports. 
They  have  been  a.«5sisted  by  attorneys  from  the  so-called  re- 
Niew  division  of  the  Board  In  the  preparation  of  these  inter- 
mediate reports.  They  have  been  known  to  change  their  re- 
ports in  vital  particulars  on  the  advice  of  other  trial  exam- 
iners or  at  the  Instance  or  the  chief  trial  examiner  and  his 
assistant.  A  number  of  these  trial  examiners  have  been 
severely  castigated  by  the  courts  and  Board  decisions  have 
been  reversed  as  a  result  of  their  prejudiced,  overbearing,  and 
arrogant  methods  of  operation.  Certain  of  these  trial  ex- 
aminers, during  the  course  of  hearings,  have  communicated 
with  their  superior  in  Washington  and  with  great  glee  have 
announced  that  "the  case  is  In  the  bag"  or  "this  respondent 
is  going  to  get  the  'business'  or  the  'works.'  "  or  "It  is  a  nice 
question  that  can  be  decided.  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
union."  or  "no  examiner  has  an  Impartial  mind."  Thc-^e  are 
the  agents  of  the  Board  before  whom  respondents  and  their 
counsel  have  appeared  with  the  naive  expectation  that  they 
will  receive  fair  and  impartial  treatment.     Is  it  any  wonder 


that  in  their  disillusionment  organizations  and  Individuals — 
employers  and  employees — have  cried  aloud  lor  a  change  in 
the  system  that  permits  .such  evils? 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Hoase  concerning 
the  Board's  division  of  economic  research  and  its  evil  genius. 
David  J.  Sap>oss;  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
division,  headed  by  the  radical  Saposs,  not  only  reflects  the 
extreme  of  the  Board's  class  consciousness,  but  is  actually  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Board's  delegated  authority.  Not  only 
has  this  division  failed  to  justify  its  existence,  legally  or  prac- 
tically, but  Its  activities  and  its  radical  personnel  are  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  legal  pliilosophy  which 
forms  the  basis  for  our  political  structure.  The  "crusading" 
spirit  of  Saposs,  who  regards  the  relation.ship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  as  a  sanguinary  war  between  capital  and 
labor  and  as  a  bitter  class  conflict — docirines  which  have 
found  wide  acceptance  throughout  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board — has  no  part  in  the  American  scheme  of  national 
existence. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  at  various  times,  in  the  press, 
on  the  radio,  and  even  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  concerning 
the  Board's  review  division.  The  professsed  justification  for 
the  existence  of  this  division  is  the  necessity  of  preparing 
cases  for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
would  otherwise  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  in  the  many  and  varied  cases  pre- 
sented to  them.  After  this  presentation,  which  occurs 
through  the  medium  of  an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  Board  reaches  its  decision  and  the  review  attorney 
Is  directed  to  draft  it.  When  the  decision  is  approved  by  the 
Board  members,  it  is  issued  as  the  Board's  own  ruling  and 
decision. 

The  outstanding  fault  In  this  system  lies  in  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  attorneys  employed  for  this  purpose.  I 
might  say  parenthetically  that  according  to  testimony  In  the 
record,  attorneys  have  been  recommended  and.  obviously, 
accepted  because  they  possess  "the  right  viewpoint,"  "a 
strong  social  consciousness,"  and  "a  lil)eral  viewpoint — ^I 
should  say  turned  left." 

These  review  attorneys  have  been  guilty  of  many  indiscre- 
tions and  downright  misconduct.  They  have  had  material 
in  their  possession  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  the 
cases  which  was  expressly  prohibited  to  them  even  by  order 
of  the  Board.  These  attorneys  often  used  off-the-record 
material  in  preparing  their  cases,  which  material  was  pro- 
cured without  any  notice  of  any  kind  being  given  to  the 
parties  in  the  case.  A  review  attorney  disregarded  the  in- 
structions of  the  Board  as  to  the  manner  ol  drafting  the 
Board's  decision  and  drafted  it  according  to  her  own  view 
as  to  how  the  case  should  be  decided. 

Many  more  instances  of  misconduct  could  be  cited,  such 
as  the  juggling  of  challenged  ballots  in  an  election  case,  the 
failure  to  use  the  entire  formal  record  of  a  case,  and  the 
expression  of  opinions  as  to  the  credibility  and  materiality 
of  evidence  presented  in  the  record.  As  an  example  of  the 
last,  one  review  attorney,  in  the  notes  that  he  used  In  re- 
porting to  the  Board,  characterized  certain  testimony  favor- 
able to  the  employer  and  to  an  independent  union  as  "nuts" 
and  "baloney." 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough.  In  view  of  other  m.aterlal  on 
the  review  division  that  has  been  presented  from  time  to 
time,  to  show  that  this  "appellate  court"  of  the  Board  has 
not  functioned  in  the  best  interests  of  ju.stice  and  fair  play. 
The  danger,  as  it  appears  to  me.  of  these  and  other  ex- 
amples of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Board  employees  Is 
not  only  the  fact  of  their  commission,  which  shows  an  atti- 
tude that  should  not  be  found  in  a  governmental  agency 
but  also  the  fact  that  even  when  these  examples  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officials  no  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  the  abuses  disclased.  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 
reprimand  the  guilty  parties.  This  indicates  a  callousness 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  judicial  system  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
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A  special  investigator  of  the  Board,  in  concert  with  a  re- 
gional director,  actively  participated  in  the  organization  o? 
the  workers  in  the  steel  industry  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Closed  con- 
ferences and  intimate  discussions  concerning  union  policy  in 
this  organization  drive  were  reported  directly  to  the  Board. 

This  employee  also  acted  as  a  conduit  between  the  Board 
and  John  L.  Lewis  for  the  transmission  of  information  rela- 
tive to  Board  cases  and  C.  I.  O.  policies.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clear  than  the  fact  that  this  man's  activities  cemented 
the  bond  between  the  Board  and  the  C.  I.  O..  the  bond  which 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

To  close  my  discussion  of  the  Boards  subordinate  per- 
sonnel. I  should  like  to  point  out  certain  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  bias.  inefBciency.  and  incompetency  which  the 
Board  has  either  made  no  attempt  to  correct  or  which  at- 
tempt was  made  so  belatedly  that  it  was  rendered  nugatory. 
As  an  example,  the  Board  was  notified  by  its  then  secretary 
as  early  as  1937  of  the  pro-C.  I.  O.  union  and  antiemployer 
attitude  of  one  of  its  field  examiners.  Instead  of  dismissing 
this  examiner  forthwith,  the  Board  transferred  him  to  an- 
other regional  office  and  gave  him  a  raise  in  pay.  It  was  not 
until  the  newest  Board  member.  Dr.  Leiserson.  demanded  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  scandalous  conditions  in  the 
Los  Angeles  regional  ofBce  that  this  employee  was  dismissed. 
His  dismissal  did  not  occur  until  September  of  1939. 

Another  example  of  Board  mismanagement  of  personnel 
Is  the  employment  as  a  trial  examiner  of  a  man  who,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Board  Members  Madden  and  Smith,  had  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  C.  I.  O.  This  man  had  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  Board  that  a  position  "either  with  you  or  the  C.  I.  O. 
would  be  equally  desirable."  Later  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  was  violently  anti-A.  P.  L.  and  pro-C.  I.  O..  came  to 
the  attention  of  Chairman  Madden,  and  the  trial  examiner 
was  reluctantly  dismissed.  However,  in  the  interim  he  had 
sat  as  a  judicial  cfiBcer  in  some  half-dozen  cases. 

A  third  example  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  employed  as  a 
per  d:em  trial  examiner  even  though  the  then  secretary  of 
the  Board  knew  that  the  man  had  been  attempting  to  obtain 
a  position  with  the  C.  I.  O.  "at  any  price."  Material  found 
in  the  Board's  personnel  file  on  thLs  man  discloses  a  series  of 
communications  between  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  C.  I.  O.. 
and  this  man,  in  which  the  latter  begged  Lewis  to  employ 
him  "in  any  capacity."  This  man  was  finally  dismissed,  but 
only  when  the  Board  changed  its  policy  of  employing  per 
diem  trial  examiners. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  Board  mismanage- 
ment of  its  personnel  is  the  case  of  the  regional  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  office,  Philip  G.  Phillips.  This  regional  direc- 
tor had  communicated  with  the  chief  trial  examiner  and 
with  the  secretary  concerning  the  setting  of  "phony"  hear- 
ing dates  in  order  to  harass  employers.  He  had  threatened 
an  employer  with  dire  consequences  because  the  employer 
had  failed  to  agree  with  him,  saying,  "I  tell  you.  Greenfield, 
ru  get  you."  This  same  re^onal  director  boasted  to  the 
Board's  secretary  of  his  friendship  with  certain  newspaper- 
men in  Cincinnati,  and  how  these  newspapermen  had  killed 
news  stories  derogatory  to  the  Board. 

As  a  climax  to  the  career  of  this  man.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  brief  word  about  one  case  in  which  he  meddled  so  viciously 
that  the  Board  was  later  forced  to  set  aside  its  own  decision. 
In  the  case  the  regional  director  had  instructed  the  trial 
examiner  how  to  rule  on  certain  evidence  presented  as  to 
the  communistic  background  of  an  employee  allegedly  dis- 
charged for  union  activities.  These  instructions  were  the 
result  of  conferences  with  the  chief  trial  examiner  and  with 
the  secretary,  and  were  given  to  the  trial  examiner  sub  rosa. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  Board  set  aside  its  own 
decision  but  did  not  in  any  way  discipline  this  regional  direc- 
tor, although  he  himself  testified  that  he  deserved  at  least 
a  reprimand. 

A  final  example  of  Board  mismanagement  is  that  of  a  field 
examiner  of  the  Board  who,  in  investigating  a  case,  had  told 
witnesses,  "Of  course,  you  know  that  I  am  working  for  the 
C.  I.  O.,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  will  benefit  you  by  back  pay";  and, 
when  an  employee  refused  to  swear  a  plant  shut-down  was  a 
lockout,  he  had  said.  "By  God.  you  swear  it.  and  I'll  prove  it." 


These  statements  and  activities  on  the  part  of  this  em- 
ployee were  brought  directly  to  Board  Chairman  Madden's 
attention  but  nothing  was  done  to  this  man  except  to 
transfer  him  to  another  regional  office  and  to  delay  promo- 
tion for  approximately  a  year.  Subsequent  to  this  mcident, 
this  same  field  examiner  appeared  in  a  case  where  the  em- 
ployees had  sought  to  withdraw  their  charges  and  attempted 
to  persuade  them  not  to  do  so,  saying  that  the  Board  could 
order  reinstatement  with  back  pay  if  the  complaint  could 
be  established  against  the  company. 

These  examples  to  which  I  have  referred  are  by  no  means 
isolated  ones,  but  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  adopt  a  proper  personnel  policy  and  to  reprimand 
and  discharge  those  employees  who  flagrantly  violated  all 
the  canons  of  proper  conduct.  As  the  Board  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  its  employees,  the  more  so 
where  their  misconduct  has  been  actively  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, the  failure  of  the  Board  to  act  in  these  cases  is 
conclusive  proof  of  its  unfitness  to  continue  in  office. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  casual  scrutiny  of 
the  Board's  activities  reveals  capricious  and  arbitrary  abuse 
of  power  by  an  adminLstrative  agency  entrusted  with  a  grave 
public  function— the  adjustment  of  industrial  strife — so  in- 
herently essential  to  the  welfare,  both  social  and  economic, 
of  the  entire  body  politic.  These  conditions  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated — this  Board  must  be  removed,  and  a  body  of 
fair-minded,  conscientious,  judicious  men  appointed  in  their 
stead. 


Explanation    of    Amendments    to    National    Labor 

Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  I  believe  it  to  be  my  responsibility  to  clarify 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so  and  hope  my  analysis 
will  prove  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  Smith  amendments  have  kept 
faith  with  the  working  men  and  women  of  America  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the 
C.  I.  O.,  or  any  other  labor  organization. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  the  Smith  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  not  become  law. 
Those  amendments  are  not  conducive  to  industrial  peace; 
they  are  a  backward  step  in  legislation  dealing  with  labor 
relations ;  they  are  not  desired  by  the  workers  of  the  Nation. 
j  The  searching  and  unanswerable  criticism  of  the  amendments 
!  by  the  minority  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Hou.se,  com- 
posed of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts    I  Mr.  Healey] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  MurdockI,  is  sound.    The 
Smith  amendments  were  also  considered  and  rejected  by  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
1   be  chairman.    That  committee  held  long  hearings  on  various 
proposals  for   amending   the   Wagner   Act.     We   heard   and 
j  appraised  criticisms  of  the  act  and  its  administration.    While 
we  found  that  one  or  two  of  the  Smith  amendments  were  no 
more  than  restatements  of  the  law  or  existing  practice  of  the 
Board,  we  found  that  others  were  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
principles  of  the  act  and  to  its  effective  administration.     An 
amendment   which   but    states   the   existing   law    is   the   one 
requiring  that  the  findJigs  of  fact  of  the  Board  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  in  order  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  reviewing  courts.    This  is  law  now. 

The  provisions  in  the  Smith  amendments  for  employer 
petitions  for  elections  cover  the  same  subject  as  a  Board 
regtilation  long  since  promulgated.    As  this  regulation  does 
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not  have  the  force  of  statutory  law,  the  Labor  Committee 
proposed  an  amendment  covering  employer  petitions.  There 
was  also  the  problem  of  greater  stabilization  of  contractual 
relations  entered  into  t)etween  an  employer  and  the  certified 
representatives  of  his  employees.  While  we  found  the  actual 
practice  of  the  Board  to  be  not  to  disturb  such  relations  for 
a  year  notwithstanding  a  claim  of  change  of  representatives, 
this  was  but  a  wise  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  jaart  of  the 
Board.  My  committee  proposed  an  amendment  to  give  this 
practice  the  force  of  law.  There  was  also  the  admittedly 
troublesome  problem  of  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit, 
one  which  even  Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  could  not  now 
solve  to  please  all  conflicting  interests.  The  Labor  Com- 
mittee went  so  far.  however,  as  to  propose  an  amendment 
designed  to  insure  the  right  of  the  members  of  craft  unions 
to  determine  for  themselves  in  all  cases  whether  they  desire 
the  craft  imit.  This  would  relieve  the  Board  of  all  discretion 
in  the  matter.  The  Labor  Committee  also  proposed  to  en- 
large the  Board  by  increasing  its  membership  from  three  to 
five,  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems  connected 
with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  act  two  addi- 
tional minds,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Board  would  have 
the  continuing  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  members  who 
have  with  honor  and  ability  engaged  in  the  arduous  latwrs 
of  the  past  years. 

The  amendments  of  the  Labor  Committee  would  preserve 
the  act.  Tliey  were  adopted  by  my  committee  with  a  sym- 
pathetic and  studious  approach  to  the  requirements  of  intel- 
ligent labor  legislation.  We  engaged  in  no  vendetta  against 
labor,  labor's  magna  carta,  or  the  Labor  Board.  The  Smith 
amendments,  however,  still  "as  a  whole  strike  in  a  destruc- 
tive way  at  vital  fundamental  principles  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,"  as  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  described  them  in  the  unabridged  form  in  which  they 
were  originally  introduced. 

Unable  to  assail  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  act. 
those  who  support  the  Smith  amendments  give  no  reasoned 
Justification  for  them.  They  even  say.  for  example,  that  the 
act  is  so  framed  that  It  is  Impossible  to  secure  industrial 
peace,  when  industrial  peace  is  here  in  greater  measure  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  They  say  we 
must  provide  for  court  review  of  Board  orders,  when  Board 
orders  are  being  reviewed  every  day  by  the  courts.  They 
are  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  law  and  through  it  at 
the  laboring  man. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  330.000  em- 
ployers engaged  in  industries  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  But  the  statistics  of  the 
Board's  operations  show  that  in  the  fall  of  1935,  when  the 
Board  began  to  function,  until  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  Board  has  issued  complaints  against  employers  in  only 
1.150  of  these  cases.  That  is  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  employers  subject  to  the  act.  Only  667  of  these  cases 
had  resulted  in  Board  orders.  TTie  remainder  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  closed  by  the  Board  were  either  settled,  dis- 
missed by  the  Board,  or  withdrawn.  It  is  only  a  small  group 
of  employers,  therefore,  who  have  so  acted  as  to  necessitate 
formal  orders  of  the  Board.  T^e  Smith  amendments,  how- 
ever, will  deprive  thousands  of  employees  of  all  protection 
and  critically  weaken  the  safeguards  afforded  all  other  em- 
ployees imder  the  act.  Let  me  demonstrate  this  statement. 
One  of  the  amendments  redefines  the  term  "agricultural 
labor"  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  act  workers  engaged  in  the 
advance  stages  of  processing  and  preparing  for  market  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
Smith  committee  favoring  this  amendment  frankly  stated 
that  It  Intended  to  reverse  the  Board's  ruling  in  the  North 
Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Association  case,  which  was  approved 
by  the  courts  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  company  was 
not  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  was  engaged  in  industry.  This 
company  was  a  huge  corporation,  made  up  of  some  200  citrus- 
fruit  growers.  There  is  no  cogent  reason  why  such  workers 
should  be  denied  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  act.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  stated  in  the  decision  referred  to: 

In  this  status  of  this  Industry  there  would  seem  to  be  as  much 
need  for  the  remedial  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act.  upon  principle, 
as  fcr  anv  other  Industrial  activity.  {North  Whtttier  Heights  Citrus 
Assocmtum  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  109  F.  (2d}  76.) 


The  men  involved  In  this  case  were  members  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  They  came  to  the  Board  and  the  courts  for  protection 
under  the  law.  They  received  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  from  them 
now.  Can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  support  this 
amendment?  The  Congressional  Record  of  June  6,  1940. 
contains  an  interview  with  its  president,  in  which  he  said. 
in  part: 

Of  cotirse.  there  are  some  of  the  Smith  amendments  which  tho 
Federation  of  Labor  does  not  approve.  One  Is  a  provision  that 
exempts  agricultural  workers  from  the  terms  of  the  National  Lalxir 
Relations  Act.  •  •  •  He  said  the  Smith  amendment  on  that 
score  Is  too  broad  as  It  now  stands. 

The  second  Smith  amendment  I  wish  to  discuss  also  shows 
the  same  determination  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  the  Wagner 
Act  to  ELS  few  workers  as  possible.  It  precludes  reinstat.ement 
of  employees  foimd  to  have  engaged  in  "willful  violence"  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes.  What  is  the  true  significance 
of  this  proposal?  Mr.  Smith  says  that  all  he  means  to  do  by 
this  amendment  is  to  incorporate  the  language  of  the  Fansteel 
ca.se,  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  he  desires  In  the  so-called  agricultural  amend- 
ment to  repeal  a  decision  in  order  to  narrow  the  area  of  the 
protection  of  the  act.  Here,  however,  he  desires  to  incor- 
porate a  court  decision,  but  this,  too,  would  narrow  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  far  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Court  decision. 
I  support  the  view  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Healey]  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
MurdockI.  They  point  out  in  their  minority  report  on  the 
sp>eclal  committee  investigation  that  this  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  the  Pansteel  decision  as  that  decision  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  courts  themselves.  This  amendment  would 
visit  economic  death  up>on  every  worker  who  during  a  strike 
engaged  In  any  "wlllftil  violence."  no  matter  how  trivial, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  he  was 
tmlawfully  discharged.  The  employer  would  suffer  no  com- 
parable penalty  for  his  own  lawlessness.  The  courts  have 
already  repudiated  such  injustices.  (Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion V.  Board.  107  F.  (2d)  472.  certiorari  denied  April  8,  1940; 
Board  v.  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.,  105  F.  (2d)  167.  certiorari  de- 
nied 308  U.  S.  605).  We  should  follow  the  courts  in  this  re- 
spect and  leave  the  question  of  reinstatement  of  employees 
to  the  exercise  of  a  sotmd  judgment  based  on  the  facts  of 
each  case. 

I  turn  to  the  so-called  free -speech  amendment,  which  adds 
to  the  existing  prohibition  against  interference,  restraint,  and 
coercion  the  following  nullifying  language: 

Nothing  In  this  section  or  this  act  shall  be  construed  or  Interpreted 
to  prohibit  any  expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  any  matter 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  employees  or  the  general  public,  pro- 
vided that  such  expressions  of  opinion  are  not  accompanied  by  acts 
of  coercion,  intimidation,  discrimination,  or  threats  thereof. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  state  that  all  they  mean 
to  do  is  to  make  the  act  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  speech.  If  that  were  all  they  would  not  so 
strongly  advocate  it,  because  they  know  the  Constitution  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  cannot  be  overturned  by 
Congress  or  the  Board.  There  should  also  be  some  evidence 
that  the  Board  has  Interfered  with  the  right  of  free  speech. 
There  is  none,  notwithstanding  Board  orders  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  courts  more  than  a  hundred  times.  The  pur- 
pose and  the  necessary  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  encour- 
age employers  to  interfere  with  the  worker's  exercise  of  the 
rights  protected  by  the  act.  Coercion  may  exist  though  un- 
accompanied by  "acts."  The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals stated  the  folloviing  concerning  "expressions  of  opinion" 
by  employers: 

Surely,  he  (the  employer)  hag  the  right  to  his  views.  And  yet, 
the  voice  of  authority  may.  by  tone  Inflection,  as  well  as  by  the 
substance  of  the  words  uttered,  provoke  fear  and  awe  quite  as 
readily  as  it  may  bespeak  fatherly  advice  (National  Labor  Relations 
Board  V.  Folk  Corporation.  102  F.  (2d)  383j. 

Since  the  employer  is  protected  by  the  Constitution  itself 
in  his  right  to  freedom  of  speech  it  is  obvious  this  amendment 
also  is  sought  merely  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  employees  now 
guaranteed  by  the  act.  It  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  every  previous  statement  of  Federal 
policy  on  this  subject.  It  would  again  open  the  door  to  com- 
pany-dominated unions. 
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The  Smith  amendments  further  curtail  the  rights  of  labor 
by   a   6  months'   statute  of   limitations  upon   the   filing   of 
charges.    In  a  recent  case  before  the  Board  the  intermediate 
report  of  the  trial  examiner  shows  that  the  officials  of  the 
company  in  1937  engaged  a  "strong-arm  squad"  to  slug.  black- 
Jack,  tar  and  feather,  and  otherwise  manhandle  all  union 
sympathizers  who  appeared  on  the  scene.    The  connection  of 
the  company  with  these  deeds  was  not  brought  to  light  until 
1939.  when  certain  of  the  hired  thugs,  disgruntled  by  their 
discharge  by  the  company,  told  the  full  story  of  their  activi- 
ties.   The  Board  has  rendered  a  public  service  in  bringing  the 
facts  to  light.    Under  the  Smith  amendment  the  Board  would 
have  been  powerless  to  expose  these  vicious  labor  practices. 
One  of  the  leading  victims  of  the  strong-arm  squad  was  an 
A.  P.  of  L.  organizer.    This  is  but  one   illustration  of  the 
problem  involved.    There  is  no  respectable  precedent  for  a 
statute  of  limitations  which  kills  important  rights  within  6 
months.    Other  property  rights  are  not  extinguished  in  so 
short  a  time.    No  reason  can  be  advanced  for  setting  up  a 
special  rigid  rule  of  this  sort  for  labor. 

Another  proposal  would  restrict  most  unreasonably  the 
benefits  of  the  act  by  prohibiting  back  pay  for  a  period  longer 
than  1  year.  The  proponents  of  this  amendment  say  it  is  to 
spur  on  the  Board  to  greater  speed  in  disposing  of  its  cases. 
No  one  has  as  yet  accused  the  Board  of  failing  to  work  dili- 
gently in  bringing  its  work  up  to  date.  It  is  succeeding  in 
doing  so.  But  after  Board  decision  an  employer  can  consume 
months  and  years  in  dilatory  tactics  in  the  courts.  He  is  now 
discouraged  from  deterring  the  progress  of  a  case  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  a  fair  determination  of  the  issues.  If 
this  amendment  goes  through,  there  will  be  no  incentive  to 
avoid  stalling.  There  will  be  every  incentive  to  take  all  cases 
into  court  and  subject  them  to  every  known  delaying  device. 
Even  if  the  courts  finally  decide  that  the  worker  was  unlaw- 
fully discharged,  he,  the  victim,  will  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  losses.  This  burden,  in  all  reason  and  justice, 
must  be  borne  by  the  one  who  causes  it.  Here  again  we  see  a 
definite  blow  at  the  workers.  I  predict  great  resentment 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor  if  this  unfair  and 
unjust  amendment  becomes  law. 

Another  amendment  deals  with  the  appropriate  bargaining 
unit.  Briefly,  It  provides  that  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
include  any  craft  in  a  larger  bargaining  unit,  or  any  plant 
in  a  unit  of  several  plants,  or  employees  of  one  employer  in  a 
bargaining  unit  of  several  employers,  an  election  must  be  held 
among  the  smaller  group,  which  may  only  be  included  in  the 
larger  unit  if  a  majority  vote  is  to  be  included.  This  amend- 
ment is  somewhat  similar  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Labor  Committee,  which  provided  that  whenever  a  majority 
of  a  craft  group  desired  to  be  a  separate  bargaining  unit  it 
should  have  that  privilege.  There  is  one  very  important 
difference  between  these  two  proposals,  however.  Under  the 
amendment  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se,  a  separate  election  must 
be  held,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  any  showing  of  senti- 
ment among  the  men  in  the  smaller  group  favoring  such  a 
separate  election.  In  other  words,  even  though  all  the  em- 
ployees in  a  plant  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  an  industrial 
unit,  and  even  though  there  was  no  craft  organization  seeking 
to  organize  the  craft  employees  in  the  plant,  the  Board  would 
be  required  to  hold  separate  elections  among  the  crafts  before 
the  larger  unit  could  be  certified.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  waste  of  time  in  that  sort  of  case.  In 
addition,  this  amendment  would  require  that  the  Board,  with- 
out any  craft  representative  claiming  a  specified  group  of 
employees,  decide  in  the  abstract  the  exact  number  of  "crafts" 
in  the  plant  and  the  precise  boundaries  of  each  craft.  This  is 
a  problem  that  has  vexed  labor  expert.s,  and.  indeed,  the 
A  P.  of  L.  It.self.  for  years.  It  is  placing  an  impossible  burden 
on  the  Board  to  require  It  to  answer  these  tremendously  diffl- 
rult  Jurisdictional  questions  In  ca.'^es  where  the  craft  unlon.s 
themselves  arc  not  ItiterMted  In  as.«!ertlnB  their  clalm.i. 

The  amendment*  which  I  have  dl«cu«i(ied  thus  far  all  affrct 
iiubdtaniiftl  rlghiii,    Except  for  the  unit  anirndment,  each  of 


the  amendments  is  demonstrably  of  a  repressive  and  restric- 
tive character.    We  find  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  effect 
running  through  another  series  of  the  Smith  amendments, 
those  relating  to  procedural  matters.     These  include  a  pro- 
posal that  the  courts,  on  reviev;ing  Board  findings  of  fact, 
may  set  them  aside  not  only  if  unsupported  by  suljstantial 
evidence^the  correct  and  traditional  criterion— but  also  if 
clearly  erroneous.     The  gentleman  from  Indiana   IMr.  Hal- 
LECKl,  an  able  lawyer,  advocated  this  language  but  he  ad- 
mitted. "I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is  absolutely  sure  just 
what  'clearly  erroneous'  means."    Little  more  need  be  said  by 
me.     Nevertheless.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  lan- 
guage has  been  taken  out  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.    These  new  friends  of 
labor  in  the  House,  however,  insist  upon  restricting  and  con- 
fusing the  fair  terms  of  the  present  statute  governing  court 
review.    They  insist  upon  encouraging  litigation  over  words 
of  uncertain  meaning;  they  insist  upon  gambling  upon  the 
result  without  knowing  what  they  themselves  mean  by  the 
amendment.     They  also  propose  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  be  conducted  "so  far  as  practicable  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States."    Though  a  laywoman  and  not  a  lawyer,  I  must 
say  that  if  Congress  desires  to  impnase  upon  this  agency  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence,  a  step  which  I  am  advised  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  modern  trend  even  among  the  courts,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  our  laws  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  governing  all  other  quasi-judicial  agencies, 
then  Congress  should  do  so.  and  not  leave  the  matter  con- 
fused by  the  vague  criterion,  "so  far  as  practicable."    How 
this  phrase  is   to  be  interpreted  is  another  gamble.     Here 
indeed  would  be  a  fertile  field   for  lawyers,   for  conflicting 
court  decisions,  for  delays  and  uncertainties,  while  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  and  the  rights  and  obligations  involved 
therein  awaited  the  result  of  the  unending  controversies  over 
the  question  in  each  case  whether  the  rules  of  evidence  had 
been  followed  "so  far  as  practicable."    We  must  not  do  this 
thing.    We  have  no  reason  to  invite  these  troubles.    There 
is  no  evil  to  remedy  by  going  to  evils  we  know  not  of.     The 
Supreme  Court  has  clearly  held  that  the  words  of  the  act  as 
now  phrased: 

FYee  administrative  boards  from  the  compul-sion  of  technical  rules 
so  that  the  mere  admission  of  matter  which  would  be  deemed  m- 
comr>etent  In  Judicial  proceedings  would  not  invalidate  the  admin- 
istrative order  •  •  •  But  this  assurance  cf  a  desirable  nexi- 
bllity  In  administrative  procedure  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  Justify 
orders  without  a  basis  In  evidence  having  ration  probative  force 
{Coivsolidated  Edison  Co.  et  al.  v.  Board,  et  al..  305  U.  S.  197) . 

This  is  clearly  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  proposal.  We 
must  not  write  into  law  another  field  day  for  lawyers  at  the 
expense  of  labor  and  the  public  policy  of  the  act.  I  question 
the  wisdom  also  of  throwing  all  Board  decisions  in  representa- 
tion cases,  which  involve  no  order  against  anyone,  open  to 
judicial  review,  permitting  parties  to  these  election  cases  to 
tie  them  up  and  thus  delay  interminably  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process.  We  deliberately  rejected  this  proposal  when 
the  act  was  passed  in  1935  because  of  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence encountered  in  the  administration  of  Joint  Resolution  44 
by  the  predecessor  Board.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  to  rush  into  those  evils  now? 

I  add  here  also  my  protest  against  the  punitive  expedition 
against  the  Economics  Division  of  the  Board  contained  in 
the  amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  Board  from  em- 
ploying individuals  for  statistical  work.  If  the  Board  has 
found  need  for  statistical  or  research  work  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  Congress  should  refuse  to  permit  that  need  to 
be  supplied,  unless  it  be  for  the  reason  which  animates  the 
Smith  amendments  £is  a  whole,  namely,  to  restrict  and 
hamper  the  Board  in  every  way  possible  short  of  frank 
repeal. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  come  now  to  the  amendments  which  would 
divide  the  functions  of  the  Board  between  an  admltil.Htraior 
and  th"  Board,  and  by  thUA  dlvldlns  and  cnnfuning  dc.ttroy 
completely  the  ndmlnlstrallve  process  u  It  has  been  hereto- 
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fore  developed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  courts 
with  respect  to  a  host  of  statutes.  On  the  one  hand,  charged 
with  sole  responsibility  for  initiation  of  proceedings  in 
unfair-practice  cases  would  be  a  political  appointee  without 
a  fixed  term.  This  is  a  run-around  for  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  the  Beard  with  the  power  in  such  cases 
solely  of  deciding  the  case,  but  with  its  decisions  still  in- 
effective without  court  review  and  approval,  although  its 
staff  had  no  part  In  its  initiation  or  prosecution.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Board  would  continue  to  handle  representation 
or  election  cases.  Our  friends  apparently  require  one  Nation- 
wide organization,  under  the  Board,  in  representation  cases, 
and  another  such  organization,  under  the  administrator,  for 
the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  complaint  cases.  There 
Is  no  logic  or  reason  in  this  confusion  and  duplication.  My 
strongest  objection,  however,  is  to  the  whole  break-down  of 
the  structure  of  the  Board,  without  precedent  in  our  legis- 
lation governing  the  other  great  agencies.  Notwithstanding 
a  few  instances  of  alleged  improprieties  recited  by  the  Smith 
committee,  a  careful  reading  of  the  minority  report  of  that 
committee  will  convince  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  wholly  unjustified.  Mr.  Green  told  the  Smith  com- 
mittee January  25.  1940,  when  asked  whether  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  advocated  a  separation  of  functions  of  this  sort, 

We  have  no  recommendations  along  that  line  •  •  •  becau.se 
w?  think  that  will  mean  further  delay  and  perhaps  encourage 
more  confusion. 

Mr.  Padway,  counsel  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  May  2.  1939,  said. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  a  plan,  measure,  or  principle  .separating 
the  Judicial  from  the  administrative  functions  of   the  Board. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  in  the  end  it  is  In  the 
Interest  of  all.  that  the  development  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  cf  collective  bargaining  be  continued  with  one  agency 
responsible  therefor,  together  with  the  courts'  review  of  its 
decisions  as  now  required.  Congress  must  not  destroy  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  Board  and  the  courts  in  the 
development  of  the  law  of  collective  bargaining  within  the 
terms  of  the  present  statute  by  adding  now  new  sources  of 
confusion,  delays,  and  uncertainties  inherent  in  a  division  of 
responsibilities  and  counsels.  The  division  of  responsibility 
now  existing  between  the  Board  and  the  courts  is  the  exactly 
proper  and  traditional  division.  II  it  suffices  for  the  safe- 
guarding cf  other  public  and  private  rights,  it  should  not  be 
further  subdivided  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  labor. 

Finally,  there  is  the  amendment  to  abolish  the  present 
Board.  When  we  analyze  all  these  amendments,  as  I  have 
tried  very  briefly  to  do,  It  becomes  very  clear  that  the  un- 
seemly drive  to  abolish  the  Board  falls  into  its  place  as  but 
another  part  of  the  whole  plan  to  undermine  the  act  and  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  I  cannot,  in  the  brief  space 
left  to  me.  review  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  past  5 
years — the  successful  defense  of  the  act  in  all  its  parts  against 
all  legr.l  attacks,  the  establishment  of  a  new  organization  in 
a  new  field,  the  handling  and  disposition  of  many  thousands 
of  cases,  mostly  without  even  the  initiation  of  formal  ad- 
versary proceeding,  the  very  superior  record  of  the  Board 
in  the  courts  where  the  work  has  been  more  closely  and 
impartially  reviewed  than  by  any  other  persons  or  groups. 
the  fair  and  honest  conduct  of  thousands  of  elections  involv- 
ing more  than  a  million  votes,  the  righting  and  remedying  of 
injustices  to  employees  in  hundreds  of  cases  involving  thou- 
sands of  employees,  the  amicable  adjustment  of  thousands  of 
cases,  the  great  strides  made  in  union  membership  and  in 
stabilizing  labor  relations  through  collective  trade  agree- 
ment*, the  great  reduction  in  Industrial  strife,  both  in  num- 
bers of  strike.-^  and  their  duration,  the  elimination  of  ff^ar  and 
the  concurrent  growth  In  freedom  of  self -organization.  The 
ta«k  that  wa«  to  be  done  wa«  heavy.  The  otwlacles  were 
numerom  and  trying.  All  thl»  mtut  be  conceded.  Tlic  rec- 
ord of  tho  Board  connot  be  chftll«nfed,  It  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  Kfncrallzrd  crltlclumi  emanating  from  a  divided 


labor  leadership  contesting  for  advantage;  nor  by  organized 
employer  opposition  that  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  original 
opposition  to  the  act  itself;  nor  by  occasional  human  errors 
among  a  developing  staff  working  at  times  in  an  atmosphere 
of  severe  opposition  and  in  a  field  heretofore  too  highly 
charged  with  emotion.  This  Board  should  not  be  abolislied. 
As  Dean  Ganison  told  the  Smith  ccmmittee,  the  Board  de- 
serves public  gratitude. 

The  important  thing  overlooked  in  criticism  of  the  Board 
Is  the  fact  that  it  was  writing  labor  law  to  set  precedents. 
It  was  necessary  therefore,  to  conform  to  strict  interpretation 
of  the  act. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  presenting  the  committee  bill  to 
the  House,  there  undoubtedly  were  mistakes  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  overzealous  investigators  but  those  mistakes  are 
usual  in  admini.'=tcring  a  new  act.  As  I  have  also  said  many 
times,  rather  than  adopt  amendments  which  would  destroy 
the  act,  there  should  be  no  amendments  unless  they  are  of  a 
constructive  nature.  That  was  my  reason  for  opposing  the 
rule  that  was  adopted  substituting  the  Smith  bill,  which  makes 
drastic  changes  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  act,  for 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee.  I  believe  that  if 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  had 
been  adopted,  all  the  criticism  against  the  act  would  have  been 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  its  wisdom  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  will  carefully  examine  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith  bill,  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  examination  the 
bill  may  be  sent  to  conference,  after  due  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  where  the  friends  of  labor  may  amend  the  act  if 
and  where  it  is  necessary. 


Conservation — National    I*arks    and    National 

Forests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1040 


ARTICLE    BY    RICHARD    L.    NEtJBERGER 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washinpton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  article  entitled  "How  Much 
Conservation?"  by  Richaid  L.  Neuberger,  which  is  being 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its  issue  of  June 
15,  1940. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  June  15.  1940) 

The  American  conservation  movement  is  breached  today  by  the 
angriest  hostilities  since  the  row  between  Gifford  Plnchot  and  Sec- 
retary Richard  A.  Balllr.g''r  nearly  tore  apart  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  30  years  ago.  How  far  ought  conservation  to  be  car- 
ried? At  what  point  does  conservation  stop  and  the  arbitrary  bot- 
tling up  of  land  and  resources  begin? 

A  gray-bearded  pioneer.  John  Hcul.sdonk,  symbolized  the  dilemma 
as  he  faced  Gov.  Clarence  D  Martin  across  a  desk  on  the  first  day 
of  this  spring  In  the  Washington  State  Capitol  at  Olympla,  and 
demanded  that  the  militia  be  called  out  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  sweeping  his  b.ickwoods  farm  Into  the  new 
Olympic  National  Park.  The  frontier  had  to  be  guarded  against 
waste  and  exploitation.  John  agreed,  but  what  would  happen  to  the 
peonle  who  depended  upon  the  frontier  for  a  living? 

Scattered  Ihmuphout  the  far  West  are  el^ht  or  nine  upland  and 
mounUiln  fa.'itnesscs  as  vast  as  whole  New  England  Staus  The«« 
are  our  flnr.I  wlldrrnr  f«  stronRhoIds  Should  they  be  barricaded 
behind  national-park  bfTUndarien  and  thus  forever  protected  frMn 
the  ftx,  tJir  plow,  th"  miner'i  drill,  and  the  Jii^Kh«mmer«  and  dyna- 
mite of  the  rtnm  bulldert'' 

Th'»»  qu<-»<nnn,  iit  nr-t  (rinfee  po  free  of  rontrm-rrwy.  h»s  pre- 
rl|  luitrd  wm'hful  <1rn,n  ru'l'ifi^  if>  iht  rotinif/tilrte  ntMi  r«uMl« 
WcrU«  at  CftUlitit  mrt^iiDKA.    Coi>a*-rvatlotti«l«  th'tnArlvcn  ara  nhaipiy 
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divided  Some  ask  a  corollary  question:  What  will  become  of  the 
John  Heulsdonks--the  men  who  cultivate  stump  ranches,  graze 
cattle,  fell  America's  trees,  and  dig  In  the  hills  for  gold  and  silver 
and  copper  and  manganese?  The  problem  has  been  debated  with 
vehemence  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  It  hiS  plunged  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Into  total 
war  on  each  other.  Over  It  old  friendships  have  been  sundered  and 
strange  alliances  Improvised.  And  It  has  stirred  thousands  of 
people  and  Is  an  Issue  In  this  year's  elections  In  the  four  largest 
Paciflr-slope  States — California.  Washlnt^ton.  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Conservation  has  always  been  a  vital  reason  for  th?  establishment 
of  national  parks.  Yet  a  greater  factor  has  been  the  desire  to  set 
aside  uniqup  natural  wonders  In  this  class  have  been  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  Sequoia  trees.  Crater  Lake.  Ycsemlte,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  many  other  marvels.  Now  the  emphasis  has  shifted.  Alarmed 
lumber  and  livestock  communities  maintain  that  pariis  are  being 
promoted  In  their  localities  not  so  much  because  of  rare  or  breath- 
taking landscapes,  as  Ui  take  rich  accumulations  of  natural  re- 
sources out  of  production  A  lot  of  the  park  promoters  admit  the 
charge  and  defend  it  vigorously 

NATION.\L-PARK    BATTLEFIELDS 

As  far  as  new  national  parks  are  concerned,  conservation  has  devel- 
oped Into  an  end  in  Itself  rather  than  a  moans  to  protect  scenic 
phenomena.  Citizens  in  the  timbered  Pacific  Northwest,  for  exam- 
ple, gloomily  predict  this  fencing  off  of  raw  materials  may  e.\iend 
to  every  forest  vista  In  the  region.  What  then,  they  ask.  will  keep 
the  sawmills  going? 

Here  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  telling  a  congressional 
committee  why  898.000  acres  of  woodland  along  the  western  shore 
of  Ptiget  Sovind  should  be  stockaded  back  of  the  borders  of  the 
Olympic  National  Park:  "If  the  exploiters  are  permitted  to  have  their 
way  with  this  Olympic  Peninsula  area,  all  that  will  be  left  will  be 
the  outraged  rqueal  of  future  generations  over  the  loss  of  another 
natural  treasure."  Listen  as  WiUard  G.  Van  Name,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  H'story.  describes  what  will  happen  unless  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  Ickes  are  accepted:  "In  this  timber.  If  there 
Is  a  stream  through  It.  it  may  l>e  made  a  reservoir  Everything  can 
be  chan-^cd  and  its  natural  t)eauty  destroyed,  and  that  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  evident  to  almost  anybody  who  travels  around  the  coun- 
try    These  wonderful  forests  must  be  preserved." 

But  the  Washington  State  Planning  Council.  Itself  composed  of 
confervationists.  sees  dangerous  consequences  to  the  State  in  any 
preservation  which  •"would  lock  up  forever  some  17.000.000.000  board- 
feet  of  standing  timber,  with  all  of  Its  huge  potentialities  to  lalwr, 
to  support  existing  communities,  and  to  furnish  forest  pro<iuc;3 
demanded  by  the  Nation."  These  forebodings  have  been  reduced  to 
statistics  by  Peter  E  Terzlck.  a  spokesman  for  the  Oregon- 
Wa'h:n;ton  Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers:  ""There  are  at 
the  present  time  11629  woodworkers  depending  upon  timber  from 
the  Olympic  Peninsula  for  their  livelihood  They  operate  49  saw- 
mills. 43  shingle  mills.  6  pulp  mills.  4  plywood  plants,  14  woodwork- 
ing plants,  and  95  logging  camps  To  lock  up  nearly  a  million  acres 
of  virgin  timtjer  on  the  peninsula  would  mean  replacing  the  axes 
and  saws  which  are  the  badge  of  these  men  with  W.  P.  A  shovels 
Within  the  next  few  years  " 

And  so  the  issue  is  squarely  Joined.  Should  the  American 
wilderness  be  sequestered  m  national  parks  or  should  it  be  open 
to  development — and  to  possible  looting?  At  stake  are  sprawling 
hinterlands  totaling  In  size  considerably  more  than  the  area  of 
England.  The  Intensity  of  the  dispute  matches  the  dimensions  of 
the  prize.  When,  several  months  ago.  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  act  creating  the  John  Mulr-Klngs  Canyon  National  Park  in 
the  high  Sierras,  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  152  organizations  and 
many  leading  newspapers  in  California,  and  over  the  objection  of 
109  organizations  and  both  branches  of  the  California  Legislature. 

It  was  never  in  doubt  that  the  Kings  Canyon  controversy  cen- 
tered cxcliaslvely  on  the  raw  materials  in  the  region.  '"There  are 
still  some."  maintained  Congressman  Bertrand  W  Gearhart  as 
he  introduced  the  bill  for  the  park,  '"who  say  vie  should  not  lock 
up  these  mountain  resources,  that  we  should  reserve  them  for 
commercial  exploitation  I  say  the  thought  is  abhorrent."  The 
Legislature  of  California  answered  him  with  the  prote.st  that  the 
park  encompaseed  natural  resources  of  soil,  water.  fore.'>tj;.  miner- 
als, forage,  game  animals,  birds,  and  flsh  vital  to  the  permanence 
and  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  basic  Industries  of  the 
State. 

All  over  the  West  this  ^Tangle  cuts  across  customary  political 
and  economic  lines.  The  usual  guldeposts  are  of  no  value.  Gear- 
hart  Is  a  Republican  and  .«o  are  his  adversaries  In  the  California 
Legislature  Secretary  Ickes.  generalissimo  of  the  third-term 
forces,  stumped  the  State  for  the  Kings  Canyon  Park  and  was 
zealously  supported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  other  papers  which  claim  one  term  was  too  many. 
The  Santa  Barbara  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  lined  up  for 
the  park  and  the  Madera  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  against 
It,  the  Central  Gran;je  for  and  the  Poplar  Grange  against,  the 
Lions  Club  of  Rlverdale  for  and  the  Lions  Club  of  Lone  Pino 
against,  the  Northwest  Conservation  League  for  and  the  Los  Ange- 
les Conservation  Association  against,  the  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West  for  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
against. 


As  a  general  rule,  enthusiasm  for  corralling  frontier  domain  In 
new  national  parks  Is  directly  proportionate  to  the  distance  from 
the  area  Involved.  Thus,  although  the  Portland  Central  Lab  r 
Council  approved  a  park  en  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  the  Central 
Labor  Council  of  Grays  Harbor,  at  the  edge  of  the  penlnsula"s 
forests,  looked  on  the  preposition  with  dismay.  Garden  clubs  In 
Seattle  want  a  national  park  at  Hells  Canyon,  where  the  Snake 
River  has  trenched  more  than  a  mile  into  the  mountains  separating 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  but  the  men  who  graze  sheep  and  cattle  above 
the  chasm  are  yelping  a  loud    "No^" 

The  late  Robert  Marshall,  of  the  American  Wilderness  Society, 
who  was  a  50-mlle-a-day  man  in  the  woods,  once  summarized  the 
attitude  of  the  people  who  view  this  situation  from  a  detached  per- 
spective. He  conceded  that  fortifying  17.000.000.000  board  feet  of 
timber  in  the  Olympic  Park  might  knock  5.000  lumber  workers  out 
of  their  Job,s  This  he  deplored,  but  wondered  if  it  was  vastly  Im- 
portant compared  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Nation. 
"The  invention  of  one  new  machine."  he  Insisted,  "frequently  does 
far  more  than  this  in  brii^.ging  about  unemployment."  And  he 
pointed  out  that  the  great  trees  en  the  Olympic  Peninsula  belong 
to  the  whole  United  States  and  not  Just  the  dwellers  In  that  locality. 
Cut  dcwn  by  the  lcgger"s  ax.  their  grandeur  would  be  gone  forever. 
They  would  merely  be  planks  and  kindling  wood 

'The  real  issue."  said  Marshall,  emphasizing  an  Issue  which  exists 
In  every  Western  State  where  some  of  the  wilderness  still  survives, 
"seems  to  be  whether  the  local  objection  to  locking  up  commercial 
values  outweighs  the  national  gain  of  preserving  this  magnificent 
forest  purely  for  its  beauty" 

Local  objection  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  has  been  both  vocifer- 
ous and  aggressive  John  Heulsdonk  went  to  the  State  capital 
carrying  a  sign  which  said,  "'Stalin  took  Finland.  Hitler  took 
Poland.  Dont  let  Ickes  take  our  homes  away  from  us."  John  had 
lived  in  his  home  a  long  time — long  enough  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  peninsula's  most  famous  story 

When  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  a  new  land,  John  had  trudged 
up  on«  of  the  narrow  trails  cf  the  Hoh  River  Gorge  On  his  back 
was  strapped  a  squat,  unwieldly  kitchen  range.  A  trapper  he  mtt 
on  the  path  looked  at  him  and  marveled. 

""Say,  stranger."  he  Inquired,  "ain't  that  stove  klnda  heavy  to 
carry  on  your  shoulders?" 

"Oh.  the  stove  ain't  so  bad."  replied  John.  "Trouble  Is.  the 
sack  of  flour  I  got   inside  the   oven  keeps  shiftin"  around" 

After  that  John  was  known  the  length  of  the  Olympics  as  "The 
Iron  Man  of  the  Hoh  "  He  carved  a  ranch  out  of  the  wilderness, 
felling  fir  and  hemlock  giants  that  had  been  standing  before 
Columbus  sailed  from  Palos.  and  planting  vegetables  in  the  clear- 
ing Friends  of  John  settled  around  him  and  niched  farms  in  the 
fore.st  battlement  too.  W.  B  Adams  brought  tobacco  seedlings 
from  his  native  Kentucky  and  made  them  grow.  George  Anderson 
and  his  brother  Ted  put  fence  posts  around  a  chunk  of  meadowy 
bottom  lands 

Now,  with  other  ranchers  from  the  Olympic  fastnesses,  they 
stood  in  the  ofHcc  of  the  Governor  of  Wa.shington  and  asked  for 
State  troops  to  protect  their  farms.  Otherwise  the  National  Park 
Service  would  use  the  power  cf  eminent  domain  to  buy  the  farms 
at  condemnation  prices  and  send  John  Heulsdonk  and  his  neighbors, 
like  the  Israelites  of  old,  on  a  mass  exodus  in  search  of  new  homes 
somewhere  else.  An  indignant  school  teacher  on  the  peninsula 
compared  their  plight  to  that  of  Evangeline's  people.  The  emer- 
gency was  due  to  a  decision  by  President  Roosevelt  to  add  187.000 
acres  to  a  park  already  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  The  home- 
steads of  the  settlers  along  the  Hoh  and  Quects  Rivers  were 
Included  In  the  boundaries  which  had  been  marked  out  In  the  big, 
oval  office  at  the  White  House.  3,000  miles  away 

The  Iron  Man  of  the  Hoh  left  the  capitol  building  without  getting 
the  National  Guard  rescue  detachment  he  had  demanded.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  had  also  opposed  the  Increase  in  the  park,  but  he  told 
the  aged  pioneer  the  State  could  do  nothing  al>out  It  and  that, 
besides,  "there  has  never  been  anyone  more  Interested  or  more  In 
love  With  the  West  than  the  President  "  The  people  of  the  West 
are  now  considering  whether  they  want  the  President  to  demon- 
strate that  affection  with  an  assortment  of  enormous  new  national 
parkjs. 

The  898.000  acres  withdrawn  amidst  so  much  discord  from  de- 
velopment on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  constitute  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  a  protection  park.  The  term  is  now  familiar  along 
the  Pacific  seaboard  It  refers  to  a  park  est.'ibllshpd  principally  to 
lock  up  an  area's  resources.  Benjamin  H.  Klzer,  the  chairman  of 
the  Washington  State  Planning  Council.  Is  afraid  this  policy,  applied 
to   the  Olympics,  has  created  a  "timber  museum   that   will   squeeze 

the  counties  of  the  peninsula,  which  have  a  rather  precarious  living 
at  best  " 

RAINT-DAT  RECREATION 

National  parks  are  Intended  primarily  as  recreational  centers,  and 
Kizer  wonders  how  much  recreation  can  take  place  In  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  the  United  Slates,  rainfall  which  averages  120  Inches  a 
year 

"You  are  lucky."  he  Insists,  pointing  on  the  map  to  the  long 
western  slope  of  the  Olympic  Park,  "if  one  time  In  four  you  can  go 
through  there  without  going   through  a  terrible  deluge   of   rain." 
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The  year  before  the  Olympic  Park  was  set  up  only  5,880  people 
visited  this  area. 

But  the  park  in  the  Olympics  Is  a  fait  accompli.  It  would  require 
an  act  of  Congress  to  constrict  Us  boundaries.  The  great  "rain 
forests'  will  never  ride  lopglng  trains  to  the  sawmills.  John 
Heulsdonk  and  his  neighbors  will  have  to  move  on:  condemnation 
suits  for  their  land  are  atxjut  to  t)e  started.  Tlie  question  now  asked 
In  the  far  West  Is.  "Where  next?"  Mount  Olympus,  the  hub  of  the 
Olympic  Park,  is  7.954  feet  in  height.  Calilornla.  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  are  studded  with  peaks  higher  and  more  ma- 
jestic Why  not  surround  them  with  parks,  too?  How  can  the 
process  be  logically  .stopped  as  long  as  there  Is  scenery  outside  the 
parks  more  spectacular  than  that  within? 

"If  we  don't  watch  out."  the  editor  of  a  country  paper  in  Wash- 
ington has  warned,  "this  whole  State,  except  the  city  limits  of 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane,  Is  gomg  to  be  one  big  national  park." 

the    CRAhfDDADDT    OF   ALL   PARKS 

As  If  to  embellish  this  prophecy,  the  grandfather  of  all  national 
parks  is  now  proposed  along  the  Washington  backbone  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range.  It  would  be  225  miles  long  and  4,7G0  square  miles  In 
area  These  figures  are  re'^pectlvely  equal  to  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Boston  and  the  area  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
park,  occasionally  alluded  to  as  "the  Polish  Corridor,"  would  prac- 
tically cut  Washington  In  half,  leaving  open  only  a  narrow  strip  on 
the  Columbia  River  It  would  be  almost  five  times  as  vast,  for 
example,  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  National  Park,  and 
every  highway  and  railroad  line  crossing  the  mountain  passes  which 
lead  from  the  Inland  empire  to  the  cltlee  of  Puget  Sound  would 
have  to  span  Its  borders.  It  would  take  In  Mount  Baker.  Mount 
St  Helens.  Mount  Adams,  and  the  other  volcanic  ccnf^s  of  the 
range.  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  would  be  tissimilated  by  this 
stupendous  new  one. 

The  State  planning  council  recently  held  public  hearings  In  half 
a  dozen  Washington  towns  to  sound  out  sentiment  on  the  idea. 
Of  300  people  who  presented  testimony.  2  favored  the  park.  The 
council  has  accordingly  recommended  against  the  proposal,  but  Is 
not  especially  sanguine  about  the  effect  of  Its  recommendation. 
It  recommended  a  452.000-acre  park  in  the  Olympics  and  got  a  park 
Just  about  twice  that  large  Its  viewpoint  was  presented  to  the 
White  House  bv  Benjamin  Klzer  and  George  F.  Yantls,  who  are  not 
only  conservationists  but  also  new  dealers,  yet  even  this  strategy 
failed 

No  State  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  Is  free  of  the  na- 
tional-park problem  It  confronts  all  of  them  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  always  the  fundamental  Issue  Is  the  penning  up  of 
raw  materials  Tliis  applies  to  parks  long  established  as  well  as 
those  not  yet  authorized  Farmers  in  Idaho  are  now  demanding 
that  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  In  the  oldest  park  of  all, 
Yellowstone.  i>c  diverted  for  irrigation.  This  would  violate  tradi- 
tional national-park  policy,  but  the  farmers  contend  their  land  Is 
drvlng  up  They  have  been  answered  with  the  query  that  once 
park  rules  are  breached  for  Irrigation,  why  not  for  luml>er  and 
grazing  and  hydroelectric  power? 

The  Idaho  ranchers  will  not  get  water  sluiced  off  the  rivers 
and  lakes  In  Yellowstone  Park,  but  their  plight  hr.s  scared  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  West.  Representative  Hortun.  cf  Wyoming, 
says  he  Intends  to  sponsor  a  bill  forbidding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  create  a  new  national  park  In  a  State  except  with  the 
consent  of  that  States  Icglslattire  Gov  Charles  A  Sprague.  of 
Oregon,  believes  ""the  further  encroachment  cf  the  Park  Service" 
would  take  out  of  taxation  and  development  laud  resources 
which  are  essential  to  Oregon's  economic  stability  And  Senator 
Wor.TH  CiARK.  cf  Idaho,  snys  It  would  be  fine  to  have  a  national 
park  preserve  the  grandeur  of  Hells  Canyon,  the  deepest  abyss 
In  North  America,  but  not  if  It  means  shutting  off  a  long  stretch 
of    the   Snake   River   from   storage   for   irrigating    Idaho   faims. 

A  fourth  of  all  the  revenue  taken  In  by  national  forests  from 
the  sale  or  leafing  of  timber  and  other  resources  Is  returned 
to  the  counties  In  which  the  forests  are  located  L--ist  yea.-  Grant 
Ccuntv  In  Oregon,  for  example,  received  $49,500  from  thK  source 
Repre!*entatlve  J  W  Roeinsoh.  of  Utah,  has  Just  Introduced 
legislation  requiring  that  the  Park  Service,  too.  return  25  per- 
cent cf  Its  Income  to  the  States  Involved  However.  touriFts  sr^nd 
money,  and  Frank  A  Kittredge.  director  of  the  national  park?*  in 
the  far  West,  has  pointed  out  many  times  that  the  recreational 
use  of  land  "has  a  financial  value  to  those  living  in  the  region." 
Underlvlng  all  this  is  a  bitter  struggle  between  two  Govern- 
ment departments  The  struggle  Is  epitomized  by  a  p«nding  sug- 
gestion to  turn  the  snowflclds  and  green  ridges  of  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest,  in  Oregon.  Into  the  Mount  Hood  National 
Park.  National  forests  are  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
national  fjarks  are  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  The 
Fy)re6t  Service  controls  more  than  100.000  square  miles  of  wll- 
derness  In  the  West,  and  the  Park  Service  thinks  it  is  better  quali- 
fied to  administer  a  lot  of  it.  Wars  have  b«en  foupht  over  less 
land  than  this,  and  the  two  Etepartments  are  locked  in  combat 
right  now 

Virtuallv  all  the  new  national  parks  are  areas  which  have  been 
wrested  from  Forest  Service  sovereignty.  The  Olympic  and  Kings 
Canyon  Parkas   were  ouce  mauUy  national  loresto.     Mount  Baker. 


Mount  Adams.  Hells  Canyon,  and  the  Oregon  rldpre  of  the  Cascades 
are  national  forests  at  present.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
has  accused  forest  rangers  and  supervisors  of  being  a  backwoods 
lobby  that  "foments  local  antagonism""  whenever  an  extension  of 
the  Park  Service  Is  under  consideration.  Not  long  ago  in  Seattle, 
he  said  the  enlarged  park  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  had  been 
resisted  by  men  ""in  the  Government  service  whose  lives  are  sup- 
posed to  be  di-dicated  to  the  principle  of  the  highest  possible  use 
of  our  forests." 

To  the  Forest  Service.  Ickes  attributes  much  of  the  regional  hos- 
tility to  new  p.irks  "Ask  any  Co!igres.«man.  regardler^s  of  party, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  lobby,  and  his  instant  response  will  be. 
'the  forest  lobby  ' 

"It  Is  a  pity  that  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  any 
reason,  should  oppose  the  acquisition  by  another  of  an  area  that 
cries  aloud,  for  any  disinterested  ear  to  hear,  lor  dedication  as  a 
national  park  In  order  that  Its  beauties  and  Its  wonders  may  be 
preserved  for  all  time,  as  only  they  can  be  preserved  without  risk  of 
future  exploitation  " 

The  rumpus  reaches  high  In  both  Departments.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands,  studying  the  bill  for  the  Kings  Canyon 
Park,  had  before  It  an  adverse  estimate  of  the  proposal  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace.  "It  Is  difficult  to  see,  "  he  wrote,  "how  a 
change  from  national -forest  to  national-park  status  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  public  beneftts  commensurate  with  the  increased  costs 
of  administration  or  economic  losses  due  to  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  water  and  other  natural  resources" 

National  forests,  so  expansive  the  West  measures  them  by  hori- 
zons rather  than  acres,  are  operated  under  a  policy  known  as 
"multiple  use."  By  this  the  Forest  Service  means  that  tret^s  can 
be  used  for  lumber,  meadows  for  grazing,  rivers  for  reclamation 
and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wUderno*  Is  open  to  recrea- 
tion. The  Agriculture  Department  points  with  satisfaction  to  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest  In  California,  where.  In  1938,  a 
nuUion  people  camped  and  picnicked  while  the  forest  was  also 
used  for  mining,  livestock,  and  water  storage.  The  Forest  Service 
reluses  to  concede  that  commercial  use  precludes  preservation. 

But.  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Interior  Department,  multiple  use  is 
defined  as  "multiple  use  up."  The  Park  Service  maintains  that  the 
activities  which  the  Forest  Service  permits  on  the  frontier  'are  all 
In  the  nature  of  private  and  individual  privilege,  as  opposed  to  the 
general  or  public  use."  A  tree  cannot  be  used  by  a  sawmill  and  still 
remain  a  tree.  An  upland  wilderness  grazed  bare  or  a  mountain 
river  plugged  by  a  dam  Is  changed  for  generations  to  come.  If  not 
forever.  Commercial  use  and  preservation,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  are  mutually  exclusive  terms. 

"The  ultimate  purpo.se  of  the  National  Forest  Service  "  says  Ickes, 
subtly  Jabbing  at  Mr  Wallace's  Department,  "Is  to  grow  and  develop 
trees  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  Ufc  In  the  lumber  Industry 
of  the  country.  But  the  objective  of  the  National  Park  Service  is 
to  take  out  of  any  possible  commercial  use  these  outstanding  areas 
and  keep  them  and  appropriate  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people.'" 

Can  policies  so  apparently  opposite  ever  be  reconciled?  Ickes 
would  like  to  find  out  by  having  the  Forest  Service  moved  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  where  many  of  Its  functions  might  be 
consolidated  with  those  of  the  National  Park  Bureau.  This  scheme 
has  lurked  in  the  background  of  the  entire  Government  reorgani- 
zation wrangle  A  year  ago  the  President  hinted  such  a  shift  might 
take  place-  at  least,  with  respect  to  timbered  wilderness  particu- 
larly adaptable  to  "recreation  and  permanent  public  use  and  conser- 
vation." 

Immediately  a  terrific  outcry  went  up  from  western  Members  of 
Congress  who  vlslmed  huge  sections  of  their  States  subject  to 
national-park  regulations  Forty  percent  of  Ids: ho  is  mantled  by 
national  forests,  and  Senator  Cijirk  of  Idaho  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  con.sequcncp8  If  this  area,  as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Indiana, 
was  summarllv  Jerkei  out  of  commercial  and  economic  use.  Ickes 
said  no  such  thing  would  happen,  but  Senator  Chari.es  L  McNabt, 
of  Oregon,  the  Republican  minority  leader,  ha.s  ihreau>ned  fierce 
rtsi.stance  should  Mr  Roo.sevelt  carry  out  his  Implied  promise  to 
transfer  the  Forest  Service.  National  forests  cover  22.000  square 
miles  of  Oregon. 

"All  but  an  insljrnlhcant  minority  of  con»ier%'atlonlHts  oppose  tak- 
ing the  national  forests  out  of  their  present  location."  Oiffcrd  Pln- 
chot,  the  first  Chief  Forester,  recently  wrote  his  friend.  Senator 
George  W.  Norris.  "The  Interior  Department  has  no  claim  what- 
ever upon  the  national  forests.  Ambition  for  power  is  no  good 
reason  for  upsetting  a  lay-out  that  works  miperbly  where  It  Is. 
The  people  of  the  11  Western  States  which  Include  mn.st  of  the 
national  forests  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  letting  the  Forest 
Service  be." 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  the  President  has  hesitated,  al- 
though he  may  yet  transfer  some  or  all  of  the  forests  to  Ickes' 
Jurisdiction.  Each  time  a  reorganization  message  from  the  White 
House  Is  In  the  offing  partisans  of  the  Park  and  Forest  Services  get 
ready  for  a  show-down 

A  trudge  Into  the  backwoods  Is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  wilder- 
ness folks  themselves  are  partisans  of  the  Forest  Service.  They 
want  it  to  continue  to  adn.inister  the  hinterlands.     This  may  be 
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partially   attributable   to  what   Ickes   calls   '"the   forest   lobby,"  but 
there  is  something  irore. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  one  of  the  most  decentralized  agencies  of  the 
FVdfral  Governm"nt.  Many  of  its  verdicts  and  policies  stem  from 
the  grass  roots  rather  than  from  a  de?k  in  Washington. 

A  ranger  deep  In  the  fastnesses  can  consummate  a  small  timber 
sale  on  bis  own  hock.  When  Mack  Chetwood.  cattle  rancher  at 
Halfway.  Oreg  .  cowhide  coat  on  hi.'*  back,  carbine  at  his  saddle. 
needs  additional  range  for  his  herd,  the  problem  can  be  worked  out 
by  him  and  Bob  Harper,  the  district  forest  ranger,  without  recourse 
to  further  authority 

Forest  rangers  participate  In  community  life.  They  attend  Grange 
meetings  and  stockmen's  roast-beef  dinners.  They  can  shoe  a  farm- 
ers  horse  and  banda^^e  a  hiker's  lacerated  knee  In  a  lumber  town 
in  Idaho  or  a  grazing  hamlet  in  California,  the  ranger  station  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  settlement  as  the  general  store. 

T'he  Park  Service,  on  the  other  hand  like  most  E)epartment  of 
the  Interior  biireaus,  efficient  though  they  are — is  highly  central- 
ized. Its  men  in  the  fl'>!d  are  considerably  more  remote  from  the 
people  There  is  little  local  latitude  in  reaching  decisions.  A  vote 
In  almost  any  far  western  mountain  valley  or  upland  plateau 
viould  result  In  a  preference  for  the  Forest  Service.  Ranchers, 
loggers.  lumbt>rmen.  and  hunters  sigh  in  relief,  now  that  Im- 
mediate threat  of  a  transfer  to  the  Interior  Department  has 
passed 

But  still  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  western  wilderness 
is  not  settled,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  by  any  Juggling  of  Federal 
bureaus.  Essentially  It  is  a  problem  in  economics  Can  the  States 
on  the  Pacific  slope  maintain  their  present  living  standards  if 
large  sections  of  land  are  withdrawn  from  commercial  development? 
Is  a  national-park  defense  cijrdon  around  expansive  chunks  of 
wilderness  a  menace,  cither  now  cr  in  the  future,  to  the  Jobs  and 
incomes  of  the  pecple  who  dwell  nearby? 

Comp'ete  .«tudles  are  lacking,  so  the  problem  Is  largely  analyzed 
In  conjecturals  It  also  is  confused  by  the  fact  that  both  parties 
to  the  argument  use  the  .same  set  of  statistics. 

Only  ab<:)Ut  half  the  timber  which  originally  stood  in  Oregon  and 
Wash:ngt<  n.  the  chief  lumber-producing  States,  is  still  there.  The 
ax.  flre.  and  termites  h.-we  done  for  the  rtst  This  is  serious  The 
two  States  are  dependent  on  the  lumber  industry  for  83  percent  of 
the  tonnage  of  their  exports  Already  ghost  towns  have  appeared 
as  the  trees  have  disappeared.  To  retire  great  forest  strongholds 
from  production,  says  the  antipark  gr(.up.  wcu'.d  disrupt  the  basic 
econc  my  of  the  region.     As  It  is.  none  too  many  groves  are  left. 

"If  you  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  park  practically  out 
of  the  whole  country,  what  will  we  have  to  live  on''"  Congressman 
Martin  P  Smith  sarcastically  inquired  of  his  fellow  new  dealers 
as  they  enacted  the  Olympic  Park  bill  Smiths  district  includes 
the  Grays  Harbor  sawmills  and  wood-pulp  plants 

"Ha-ha!"  exclaim  the  park  promoters,  waving  the  same  sheaf  of 
figures  "Half  the  timber  is  gone.  The  Forest  Service  ha.s  not 
succeeded  in  preserving  it  Unless  the  Park  Service  locks  it  up. 
not  a  tree  will  remain  The  forests  of  the  West  belong  to  the 
whole  Nation  The  owners  reside  in  every  State  To  let  two 
States  chop  down  tha-;e  forests  wou'd  be  to  permit  a  minority 
of  the  stockholders  to  dispose  of  all  the  assets  of  the  corporation. ' 

LOCKING    THE    LAROCR 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  the  truth  probably  lurks 
The  Pacific  Northwest,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  frontier 
areafi.  imports  80  percent  of  its  manufactured  goods.  It  pays  for 
th.s  merchandise  with  raw  materials — lumber,  minerals,  beef, 
wheat,  apples,  wool,  and  salmon  What  will  happen  to  the  North- 
west s  balance  of  trade  If  forests  and  grazing  lands  are  locked  up. 
mineral  deposits  are  sealed,  and  dams  and  commercial  fishing  are 
forb.dden  on  mountain  torrents  that  might  Irrigate  orchards  and 
spawn  40-pound  Chinooks?  This  is  the  primary  reason  that  agita- 
tion for  new  national  parks  in  America  comes  alnrwst  exclusively 
from  outside  the  localities  involved.  It  also  is  why  a  number  of 
United  States  Senators  have  announced  they  will  not  vote  to  lock 
up  any  mcfre  land  areas  in  the  West  without  the  acquiescence  of 
the  commissioners  or  supervisors  in  whoi^e  counties  the  lar.d  Is 
located. 

■Yet.  on  the  other  side  of  the  dispute,  park  zealots  point  out  that 
scenic  values  endure  forever,  while  resources  dumped  into  a  truck 
or  gondola  car  and  shipped  East  provide  only  a  fleeting  gain.  A 
forest  cut  down  has  little  to  offer  the  pecple  of  the  next  generation. 
Stumps  are  no  attraction  A  forest  protected  and  preserved  will 
draw  tourists  and  campers  indefinitely,  and  they  will  be  buying 
gasoline  and  groceries  in  the  neighboring  communities  long  after 
the  money  paid  for  'he  lumber  would  be  spent. 

Ptrhaps  a  compromise  can  be  worked  out  Some  conservationists 
want  the  wilderness  locked  up  In  parks  large  enough  to  guard  the 
scenery,  yet  not  so  far-flung  that  they  choke  off  logging  camps  and 
starve  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  This  is  the  real  argument  for 
placing  the  Park  and  Forest  Services  under  one  authority,  whether 
It  be  Agriculture  or  Interior  or  some  other  Government  Department 
altogether  The  rivalry  between  the  two  Dt^partments.  a  rivalry 
more  virulent  In  the  field  than  it  Is  at  Washington,  now  makes 
compromise   extremely   difficult. 

SCENERY    VERSUS   RESOtntCES 

Many  westerners  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  proposes  "protection  parks"  mainly  to  whittle 
awi.y  tht  domain  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  thnt  the  Agricultural 
Department   resists   bona   fide    scenic    parks    largely    to    harass    the 


advance  of  the  Park  Service  FVellnRS  in  both  Bureaus  run  high. 
Insults  are  exchanged  constantly  'When  Agriculture  must  relin- 
quish a  frontier  fastness  to  Interior,  the  change  cf  Jurisdiction 
occurs  in  the  same  emotional  atmosphere  as  the  surrender  of  a 
conquered  garrison. 

How  much  conservation  and  how  much  commercial  use?  Sooner 
or  later  there  must  be  a  solution — a  solution  which  will  permit 
neither  the  gutting  of  the  hinterlands  nor  the  economic  destruc- 
tion of  hinterland  tov.ns.  And  in  some  of  the  hinterlands  men 
and  women  are  locking  for  such  a  solution. 

Here  is  Wallowa  County,  in  Oregon,  its  7.814  inhabitant-;  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  expanse  of  valleys,  tablelands,  and  mountain 
ranges  One  =.de  of  the  county  forms  the  western  rampart  of  Hells 
Canyon  This  is  a  stirring  spectacle  For  40  twisting  miles  the 
cp.nycn  averages  5.510  feet  in  depth.  At  one  point  it  is  7.900  feet 
from  rim  to  rapids.  Dark  walls  frown  down  on  the  Snake  River 
In  grim  and  gloomy  magnificence.  More  than  a  century  ago  Capt. 
Benjamin  Bonneville,  who  trudged  through  the  West  in  advance 
of  the  wagon  trains,  stood  with  his  buckskm-clad  followers  on  the 
heights  above  Hells  Canyon  and  In  his  Journal  wTOte: 

"The  grandeur  and  originality  of  the  views  presented  on  every 
Side  beggar  both  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever 
gazed  upon  in  any  other  region  could  for  a  moment  compare  in  wild 
majesty  and  impressive  sternness  with  the  series  of  scenes  which 
here  at  every  turn  astonished  cur  senses  and  filled  us  with  awe  "" 

Am.ncan  scenery  that  is  no  match  for  Hells  Canyon  has  been  set 
aside  in  national  parks.  The  people  of  Wallowa  County  would  like 
to  have  their  canyon  set  a.'^lde.  too.  but— and  this  they  emphasize— 
their  existence  is  completely  dependent  on  the  land  resources  of  the 
county  One  third  of  the  county  is  range  land,  and  it  nourishes 
125  000  sheep  and  50.000  cattle.  Every  store  in  Enterpri.se  the 
county  .seat,  might  have  to  close  if  livestock  were  no  longer  shipped 
down  the  bumpy  branch  line  to  the  Union  Pacific  division  point  at 
La  Grande. 

Wallowa  County  has  no  Industries.  Livestock,  lumber,  and  a  little 
wheat  and  fruit  farming,  more  than  half  of  it  under  Irrigation  keep 
the  people  oflf  relief  The  Forest  Service  pays  the  county  treasury 
an  average  of  $10  636  a  year  as  its  share  of  grazing  and  timber  fees 
This  money  goes  directly  toward  schools  and  roads 

What  would  happen  if  a  Hells  Canyon  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished? As  long  as  it  encompassed  only  the  canyon  proper  people 
In  Wallowa  County  think  it  would  be  fine  But  they  remember 
how  the  park  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  has  been  expanded  nearly 
three  times  beyond  original  local  recommendations.  They  claim 
that  local  advice  was  niven  scant  consideration  in  the  outlining 
of  the  park  borders  at  Kings  Canyon  and  ask  what  assurance  they 
have  that  Hells  Canyon  would  be  dealt  with  differently.  Park 
boundaries  extending  Into  the  high  pastures  might  wipe  out  the 
whole  county  as  a  going  concern. 

"Sure  I'll  boost  for  a  park."  says  Ted  Howard,  a  young  cowpuncher 
whistling  Clementine  as  he  rides  herd  on  the  slopes  back  cf  Hells 
Canyon,  "but  first  I  wanta  know  if  that  park  is  gonna  shut  these 
steers  out  of  their  feed  '" 

AI  Ducket,  who  runs  a  garage  at  Imnaha  Gorge,  the  last  Jumplng- 
off  place  on  the  narrow  road  to  Hells  Canyon,  knows  that  the  canyon 
IS  lull  of  water-power  sites  He  wonders  if  a  park  will  prevent  the 
sites  from  ever  being  develcped 

•"Nobody,  company  or  Government,  can  build  a  dam  in  a  national 
park.  I  hear.""  says  he 

A  school  teacher  in  Enterprise  Is  worried  about  losing  the  grazing 
and  timber  fees  from  the  Forest  Service.  What  will  support  the 
school  district  then?  The  young,  bespectacled  manager  of  the  En- 
terprise Hotel  says  that  the  stockmen  virtually  keep  the  hotel  in 
operation 

Grady  Miller,  sharp-Jawed  and  lean,  who  h«s  been  a  forest  ranger 
In  the  Wallowa  Mountains  for  29  years,  takes  no  sides,  but  .says  the 
Forest  Service  has  marked  off  128  000  acres  as  a  primitive  area,  and 
this,  at  least,  cannot  be  touched 

The  park  enthusiast  of  Wallowa  County  is  Charley  (Silvertip) 
Seeber.  mountaineer  and  woodsman  who  once  hitchhiked  from 
Portland  to  San  Franc.sco  by  renting  a  sailor  suit  and  tellini?  drivers 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  ship  "The  canvon  and  the  hills," 
Insists  Charley,  "belong  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
not  Just  a  handful  of  ranchers  and  stockmen  I've  been  tryin"  to 
tell  the  folks  here  in  this  county  that  the  tourist  trade  will  mean 
more  to  them  some  day  than  the  stock  business  ever  did.  that  is  if 
we  get  a  national  park  like  we  ought  to  "" 

Charley  Seeber  Is  Wallowa  County's  most  famous  Inhabitant,  and 
his  words  carry  weight,  but  the  owner  of  a  little  restaurant  In 
Enterprise  where  the  steaks  are  2  inches  thick  says  he  prefers  a 
bird  in  the  hand  to  two  in  the  bush  ""Charley  may  be  right  as 
rain.  "  he  admits,  "but  the  stock  business  is  here  now  and  I'm  paying 
expenses,  and  about  that  tourist  trade  I  don't  know.  I'm  for 
hanging  on  to  what  we  got  ' 

Each  day  at  ncmn  a  train  clatters  out  of  Ent^rprl.se  and  begins  the 
80-mile  trip  down  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  main  line  It  is  a 
combination  train  with  five  or  six  cattle  and  box  cars  and  an  old 
coach  on  the  end  The  coach  has  red  plush  seats,  carbon  arc  lamps, 
and  a  wood  stove  that  locks  like  a  coffee  grinder 

"You  know  "  philosophizes  the  overall-wparing  brakPinan  fs 
he  comes  back  Into  the  coach,  "this  national-park  ruckus  seems 
•bout  like  this  ltd  be  dandy  to  have  a  lot  cf  tourists  on  this  run 
That'd  turn  this  car  into  a  slick,  new  coach  and  there  d  be  half  a 
dozen  others  like  it  Only  thing  Is.  though,  you  gotta  make  sure 
them  cattle  cars  up  ahead  stay  on  the  train,  too." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Oi-    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Friday,  June  14,  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  HIS  REPLY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
iry  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  his  reply  thereto: 

Hon.  Charles  Edison,  ^^"^   20.    1940. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Nai'y,  Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Secretary  Edison  :  I  am  enclosing  a  part  of  a  very  In- 
teresting editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Wa.'^hinfton  Times- 
Herald  of  May  20.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  official  Information,  If 
possible,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  number  of  naval  vessels,  types,  and  tonnage  con- 
structed since  March  4,   1933,  and  commissioned. 

i'2)    The    numijer,    type,    and    tonnage    now    under    construction. 

(3)  The  number  not  under  construction,  but  authorized  by 
law,  for  the  construction  of  which  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and  the  type  and  tonnage  of  sanie. 

(4)  The  size  of  our  Navy  on  March  4.  1933.  giving  types  of 
vessels,  total  tonnage  of  each  tj-pe,  and  if  any  of  these  vessels  are 
now  out  of  commission:  and.  If  so,  the  number,  tonnage  of  each 
type,  and  the  reason  I  assume  the  main  rea,->on  Is  old  age.  I 
refer  to  this  as  an  Illustration. 

(6)  The  number  of  vessels,  and  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  on 
March  4.  1933.  and  the  number  at  the  present  time. 

(6)  Tlie  number  of  naval  vessels,  types,  and  tonnage  con- 
structed and  commL^sloned  between  January  1,  1925  and  March 
4,  1933;  the  number,  types,  and  tonnage  under  construction  on 
the  latter  date. 

(7)  The  number,  types,  and  tonnage  of  naval  vessels  taken  out 
of  comnus&lon  between  the  same  dates  as  stated  In  inquiry  No    6. 

(8)  The  same  Inquiry  in  relation  to  No.  6  and  No.  7  with  the 
exception  that  the  period  is  between  January  1.  1929.  and  March 
4    1933 

(9l  If  known,  and  if  not.  the  approximate  number  of  vessels, 
types,  and  toi.nage  of  each  to  be  constructed:  la)  Between 
January  1.  1925.  and  March  3.  1933.  and  (bi  January  1.  19'i?9, 
and  March  4.  19:}3.  by  Great  Britain,  Japan.  France,  Germany. 
and  Italy  (in  particular),  and  any  other  countries  that  have 
engaged    in    naval    construction    during   these    periods 

(10)  Tlie  same  information  as  contained  In  Inquiry  No.  9. 
except  that  the  period  is  between  March  4.  1933.  and  the  present 
date. 

If  there  exists  any  rennrn   why  at   this  time  any.   or  all.  of   the 
information    sought    should    not    be   given.    I    will    appreciate    It    If 
such    infcrmatuin    is   given   as   Is   compatible    with   public    interest 
Respeciluily   yours.  j^„^    ^^    McCormack. 


Navy  DrPARTMENT. 
OmcE  or  THE  Ctai^  or  Naval  Operations. 
Hon   J.  W   McCORMACK.  Washington,  June  4.  1940. 

House  o/  He  pre. sent  at 'A  es. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  McCgrmack:  Your  letter  of  May  20.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  tl.e  Navy.  w;ia  forwarded  to  this  office  for  reply 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  expedite  compilation  of  the  data 
requested  The  tables  enclosed  are  numbered  to  coincide  with 
questions  noted  in  your  letter: 

(1)  Questions  No   1  and  No.  2  are  answered  en  page  1 

(2)  Que^>tlon  No  3  may  be  answered  by  explaining  that  all  vessels 
appropriated  for  are  now  under  construction  The  remaining  ves- 
sels which  have  bern  authorized  have  not  yet  been  appropriated 
for.  with  the  exception  of  those  included  In  the  1941  appropriation 
bill,  not  yet  signed  by  the  President. 

(3)  Question  No.  4  Is  answered  on  page  2  and  In  column  4  of 
page  3 

(4)  Question  No  S  Is  answered  on  page  4  and  on  page  5.  (With 
regard  to  question  No  6.  the  true  picture  as  to  effective  fighting 
ships'  strength  is  better  observed  by  referring  to  the  marked  column 
on  page  5-  A  This  column  shows  96  under-age  combatant  vessels 
In  1933.  as  against  157  under-age  combatant  vessels  in  1940.) 

(5)  Question  No.  6  Is  answered  on  page  6. 

(6)  Question  No   7  is  answered  on  page  3 

(7)  Qucftlcn  No  8  is  answered  en  page  7. 

(8)  Questions  No  9  and  No.  10  are  answered  on  pages  8  to  13. 
Inclusive. 

The  data  contained  herein  Is  nonconfidential  and  It  Is  hoped  will 
prove  satisfactory  for  your  iietds. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^   ^   Berrt. 

Lieutena:'it  Commander.  United  States  Navy,  Press  Relations 
Officer. 


[Page  11 
(1)   SaixU  ivssels,  types  and  tonnage  completed  sincv  Mar.  4,  1933 

(All  <iala  &,«  o(  May  1,  IVH\] 


Type 


Combatant: 

Itattleships 

Airrr:\ft  ciuriws. 

'"rul.sen:     

l»e<troyers 

S;il>iiuiriDe$ 

ciuulKtats 


Total 

Auxiliary: 

(•ilers      

Heet  tuifs  

Destroyer  tenders. 

Total  

Gmnd  total 


Niim- 
licr 


4 

17 

70 

2H 

2 


121 

3 
3 
1 


Tonnapr 


fiN.  siin 
las.  si'. 
1 10.  :»»io 

is,  fiw) 

4,U0U 


3»>7,  645 

24.<»I0 
S,  4H) 
S.UUU 


3«.4SO 


Comniis- 


4 

17 

71 

28 

3 


•  Vii 

3 
3 

1 


128  I     424,095 


7 
:  1X1 


'  Inelu'les  4  vo>n,««»1s  oommi.s.<;i<inp<l  in  a<1vancc  of  cDiiiplption. 

(2)  Naval  t>€Ssels,  types  and  tonnage  under  construction 


Type 

NuiulxT 

Tonnajre 

Combatant:                                                                                             ' 
H!ttili'.<hi|>s 

8 

1 

•i: 
14 

3(111  (KIO 

.\iriT!ift  carriers „ 

\\i  stkl 

•  'niiMTs 

44  (UK) 

iH'.st rovers   ...... 

4;i  7.'iO 

t^ubmariiies 

ni.30U 

Total 

96 

430.830 

Auxiliary: 

IH'strovor  trndirs ...... . ..... 

1 
1 
2 
4 

2 

1 
1 

9  ono 

Hiihriitirin^  t<-tKl«»rs..    ....... 

it.  (MM) 
Iti  (illU 

St'aplim'  triidcrs  (larfp) 

8cat'lnno  trn.lcrs  (small) 

A  KK) 

MlIll-.^Wfl'IKTS .... 

1   .'it  10 

Mine  layers „ 

Kipuir  shiiKi 

n.  (NK) 

Total... 

IS 

(W  MO 

Grand  total 

68 

483.  SOO 

(3)  There  are  no  ryessels  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made 

uhich  are  not  under  conntruction 
I  Page  2 1 

(4)  Vessels,  over-age,  under-age.  and  out  0/  commission,  as  of  Mar. 

4.  1933 


Unier-aRS 

Over -age 

Total 

Typf 

Num- 
ber 

Displace- 
ment 

Num- 

Displace-  Num- 
mcnt         bcr 

DLsplacc- 
ment 

Battleships      

14 
10 
10 
3 
H 
51 

43K.  3)0 
»'2.  tW 
70.  SOU 
77.  .VO 

«.  4'.'«) 
51,290 

(') 

{») 

8 

1 
1 

2f..  IfiO 
7.350 

1.'. 

11 

10 

3 

'ZM 

hj 

•41 

a'i 

1UI> 
27 

ifA  100 

Uravv  eniisers 

lim  ooU 

lAvht  crui'^rs    

7(1  .VIU 

AiriTsft  carrwrs 

77.  .VO 

l)e.«tr()yir< 

Pubmarines , 

:  2-25 
31 

3*1.  mt 
1(>,  500 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0 

2.'i<),  KK) 
»'i7  T'.H) 

Mine  ves.sel.s . 

47  l.'M) 

I'atrol  vo.>«sels 

22  I'W 

Auxiliary  vcssi-ls    

H'2b  300 

UnclassiQetl  vi»sc'ls .. 

114.460 

Total 

•86 

«  739,  500 

«259 

•290,630 

592 

'2.040,219 

■  I>iit.i  Inclti'los  12  dcsfmyfr*  fI3.(»30  ton.<!'  which  wore  used  ass  lipht  mine  layers. 

•  Over-ase  veji-selsof  tbu>  typr  not  dclined  by  in-uty. 

'  I>ata  dors  not  include  12  de.stroyers  (13,920  tons)  which  were  used  as  light  min« 
layers. 
'  'roC.Ls  Riven  are  for  o<^mliRtanl  vcs,sel.s  only. 

•  Total  nurnhi  r  and  lounacc  ?i\cn  in  all  cases.    Included  in  this  toUl  are  the  fol- 
low ins:  winch  Wen'  not  in  ooninii.'vsiiin  at  the  time: 


Ships 

129 
4 

23 
II 
19 
42 
11 

Tons 

I V?! rover:  'over-ape) _ 

Submarines  (nul  ovrr-age) _ 

8iii)niarine!i  (over-age) _ 

Mint  vessels 

129.640 
3.160 

12  i»ta 

IH  .^70 

I'atrol  Vfssob . 

6  040 

Auxiliary  vessels 

37D.6.10 

I  iiiUkviifie"!  xeawls .■ 

54.HU5 

ToUl 

2:19 

.S94  M5 

All  ve.ssi'ls  shown  ah<ive  as  N'inu  "out  of  romnii.s'icn^'  were  placed  in  that  rtatus 
due  to  over-ace  anil  lack  of  funil.';  neersj»iry  to  niaiiUHin  in  (xniiiii.vsion.  Auxiliary 
vcsj^Ls  Mil  of  c-iinimis.sion  are  in  tluii  i-ate>'ory  <iue  t<i  lack  al  fuii'is  lo  mainUiin  in 
oommissiun  and  no  avoesmty  lor  oijerattou  due  10  reduction  in  operaiui«  fctrce. 


4 


i 


OQCQ 


ADDlTMnTY    TTl    TUT?    rT^MriT? TTQCimM  A  T     T?PrrnT?n 


A  DTDIT'XTTMV    TT^    'T'TT-rr'    /~ir\XT/^  n-r^oo  t/-\vt  *  t      t-. -n  ..^ /-. t-»  ▼>. 
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[Page  31 
(4)    (7)    (8)    Vessels  placed  out  of  commission  and   or  stricken  from  Navy  Register  during  periods  Jan.  1,  1925.  to  Mar    4.  1933;  Jan.  1, 

1929,  to  Mar.  4,  1933.   and  Mar.  4.  1933.  to  May  1.  1940 


(7)  In  period  Jan.  1.  1925-Mar.  4. 

l'J33 

(8)  In  ppriod  Jan   1,  1929-Mar  4. 

(4)  In  period  Mar.  4.  193.VMay  I, 

1940 

Type 

Plaoe'l  out  of 
commission 

Stricken 

Place*!  out  of 
commission 

Stricken 

Placfsl  out  of 
commissioQ 

Stricken 

• 

Num- 
ber 

Disr>l3ce- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Displace- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

DLsplace- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Di5plac<v 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Di.splace- 
luent 

Num- 
ber 

Dispbco- 
ment 

B.utleshins 

1 

9 

10 

57 

47 

21.825 
116.800 
34,110 
67,780 
24.120 

1 

9 

10 

57 

43 

21.825 
I16.!i00 
34.110 
69.191 
22.31f 

"■ 

U«*'ivy  cruiMrs 

2 

'     30.276 

1 

7.350 

1 

7,390 

Lipht  cnjisers . 

37 

27 
1 

1 
2 

"36.397 

16.  166 

12.  470 

5.:iOO 

2.568 

IVstroyers               .     .          . 

3S 

34 

1 

1 
2 

37.  .«2 

21.465 

12.470 

5.300 

2.568 

47 
19 

53.510 
19.244 

48 
10 

1 
2 

8 

2 

15 

11 

46.290 

Babmarinm     

Aircraft  lenders 

9.866 
12.470 

Mine  layers           . 

7. 6.V) 

Light  mine  layers 

Mine  sweepers ..... „. . 

6 

1 

28 

U 

7,  M6 

950 

14.000 

W7 

6 

7.146 

9,  am 

2 
4 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1.680 

1.720 
225 
960 

1.  Utl) 
710 
910 

1.681) 

KA«les 

8 
3 

3.720 
231 

4 
3 

1.720 
231 

28 
3 

14.000 
231 

6,4.50 

Fiil>msriiM  chaaeti 

825 

Pulimarine  rescue  vessels 

<  Jiirih<r*t.'* 

2 

2.535 

4 

2,513 

1 

1.380 

1 
2 

1 

1.160 

KiviT  KunNxits         .     ..„...„,. .. 

360 

Yaihts                   

• 

1 
1 

A.1A4 
ft.  .'US 
4.360 

4 

5.457 

910 

l>«»<tnviT  tt-niiits. . .„. ... „ .. . 

Bul>m»rin«-  IfmUm    . . ...... 

1 

9.000 

1 

9.000 

1 

8.570 

S^^plaw  tt-nJers . .. . ...... 

ftorr  »hi|js 

1 
I 
1 

1 
1 
7 

14,260 

CoUiors  - 

1 
1 

19.290 
14.500 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 
9 

i9.290 
6.160 

10.980 
5.900 
2,131 

20.  IM 

41.  ess 

1 

19.230 

19.480 

Oilt-m       

'  i 

14.  .WO 

S 

!«.•«» 

5.8S0 

Canf')                .     ...  ...  .......     ..... 

3  330 

llr>4(Fital                   ,   ,.,._ 

1 
8 
1 
3 

9,450 

8.740 

11.4.'W 

6.919 

1 

5 

1 

9.4.T0 

4.590 

11,450 

1 
1 
1 
6 

^9ao 

854 

1.115 
2R.040 

9  450 

Tiir»                      

a 

ZOOO 

6,310 

Atiiliinry  mLwIlaneotia 

I'aclsircifled 

1 

3.100 

4 

ifl.aoo 

Total  -.                ...     . 

107         19:!-  4.')2 

203        413.  S22 

84  :      I"^!   142 

172 

347,538 

1       «« 

109,  169 

119  :       187  gai 
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The  following  data  on  the  strength  of  the  Navy  Is: 
1.  Strength  of  Navy,  cfflcers  and  men  separately — 


On  \fw  31,  1933 

June  30,  HMO    

July  1.  19*0 


Officers 


Enlisted 
Ri'jfular 


[Page  51 
Total  und^r-age  and  oier-age  tonnage,  as  of  May  1.  1940  (combatant 
vessels,  minelayers,  patrol  boats,  auxiliaries,  and  miscellane('Us\  — 
Continued 


'  9.  315 

'  10,812 
>  10.644 


80.  9.';2 
139.250 


2    Same  for  Naval  Reserve — 


On  Mv.  31.  19.33 
June  JO.  1940 


Officers 


7.665 
14.226 


Enll-iteil 
men 


*  33. 617 
>  40.  240 


'  Includes    Line  S.'^\.  staff  i.os.'!.  chief  wirrant  1,176:  warrant  2S5. 

•  Iiiiluiles.  Line  6,y7»i.  stntT  2.J00.  chief  w^rnnt  s*»iy;  w-irr-int  '>»i7. 

•  Inrlu'ies:   Line  rt.'i4.'{.  st.nff  2.1'>'.*.  chief  wurrunt  965,  wsrr.iiit  667. 
«  Iriiluiie.'*  lo.69ti  men  in  Kle«»t  Reserve. 

•  Indutlees  14,971  men  in  Kleet  Keserve. 

[Page  5| 

Total  under-age  and  over-age  tonnage,  as  of  May  1.  1940  icombatant 
vessels,  minelayers,  patrol  boats,  atixiliaries,  and  miscellaneous) 


Fit  fr)r  s«Tvioe 

,  including  those 

under 

repair 

^             Type 

In  commission 

Out  of  com- 
mission 

Total 

N°J>-     Tonnage 

( 

Nnm-  T.„„„„„„   Num- 
ber   1  Tonnage  1    ^^ 

'  Tonnage 

Battle.ship."! 

Nut  over-acc 

12 
3 

3-84.200 
80,  100 

12 
3 

3,84.  ax) 

Uver-«c*     

80  100 

Total,  battleships 

15  1          464.300 

1 

15 

464.300 

• 

Fit  for  service 

,  iDclu<ling  those 

under 

repair 

Type 

In  commi^ion 

Out  of  com 
mission 

Total 

• 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

^»^-|  Tonnage 

Nrnn- 
ber 

Tonnaire 

Heavy  cruisers: 

Nut  over-age 

18 

171.200 

18 

171  200 

Over-atro      

Light  crui.««Ts: 

Not  o\er-ajre  

17 
2 

143.675 
14.100 



17 
2 

143  675 

Over-age 

11  100 

Total,  cnii!!ers_ 

37 

328.975 

—r— 

37 

328,975 

Aircraft  carriers: 

Not  r)ver-!iKe    

6 

131800 

S 

134,800 

Over-Hge             . 

Total,  aircraft  carriers. . 

6 

131800 

6 

134.800 



Destroyers: 

Not  over-age  

72 
116 

112.110 
133.000 

72 
151 

iiz  no 

Over -ago 

S5 

37,780 

170.780 

Total,  destroyers 

188 

245.110 

35 

r.  780  1     223         282.890 

Submarines: 

Nut   ovlT-fiRC       

30 
32 

1 

44.185 
31280 

1710 

I 
36 

1.475 
26.460 

31 

68 

1 

4.\660 
50.740 

Z710 

i'i.'r-iurc 

Suln;  ir:n.<.  mine-laying,  not 

OV.T-?%»t'               

Total,  submarines 

63  1          71  175 

37 

27.995 

100 

99.110 

Total 

309  1     L244.360 

71  !      fiA  Tn       lai      1  »in  rrTK 

Minolavers 

36 

33 

122 

23 

30.640 
11  8.Vi 

I'utrol  tH>Hts 

.\u\ili.-u-ie,s      

471  270 

Miscellaneous 

77.221 

ToUl 

1                                                 j 

214 

602.986 

1                          ' 

Grand  total 

ms  1   1  ui.t  OKI 

i 
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Vessels  of  U.  S.  Navy.  Mar.  1.  1933-May  1940 
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1              Ty,.>s 

place- 
ment 

Treaty 

Num- 
U-r 

Under 
age 

Num- 
ber 

Over 
ape 

Num- 
ber 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Duild- 
ing 

Num- 
btr 

TotHi 

Battleships  (RD): 

iy3* 

Yeart 

20 
26 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 

12 

16 
16 

13 
13 

19^.' 
1936 

1922-,30 
193ti 

19.31. 
1936 

I<O0 
1936 

1930 

""   1936 

1930 
19:)6 

14 
12 

3 
6 

10 
IH 

10 
17 

8 

"'72' 

51 
32 

<•».  2i» 
3M.  200 

77,  .VM) 
134,800 

92,6,10 
171,200 

70,  ,V)0 
143, 675 

9,420 

112.110 

51,290 
48.  370 

1 
3 

0 

0 

1 
0 

0 
3 

226 

162 

31 

68 

36,  100 
80,100 

l.^ 
15 

3 

6 

11 
IS 

in 

19 

234 

234 

82 
100 

461,  .■100 
4<.4.  300 

77,  .MX) 
134,  MIO 

100,000 
171,  A>0 

70.  .VIC 
157,775 

aiO,  100 

295,  400 

67.790 
99,  11(1 

0 
8 

1 
1 

6 

0 

0 

e 

8 

"'25 

2 
14 

300.000 

14   'J  to 

ly,  Mio 

59,  I,"* 

15 
23 

4 

7 

17 
18 

10 
25 

242 

159 

M 
114 

1940     _ 

Aircraft  oirriers  (CV): 

1933 _    .             „ 

464.300 
764.300 

1940 

9J  I¥10 

Heavy  cruisers  (CA): 

I'.cu _ 

li«40      u 

7,350 

154.600 
1.19.  l.V) 

Lipht  Cruisers  (CL): 

I<a3  . 

"iiioo 

240  680 

183.350 

16.500 
60.740 

44,000 

11,075 

40,610 

2.  2«1 
19,  300 

1/1.  afl 

IIHO   

70  .VX) 

DestroversfDD): 

I9-t:t  faid  down  hefnrr  1921)     . . 

:xii, ,  .5 

19  Ci  (..-ifter  l'.*2U 

lyio 

261,  175 

Subm:irinea  (SS): 

19;« 

3;*!..  1170 

7n.  (i.M 
11\4I0 

Total: 

r.ivi 

96 
157 

739.  .VW) 
994.355 

250 
235 

290,6.30 
32s  290 

3.W 
392 

l.o;io.  190 
1. 322. 645 

17 
54 

M,9,V> 
42:1.  710 

372 
446 

194*1 

1, 117. 145 

1.  746.  X'-i 

(Pa«e  61 

(8)  Number,  types,  and  tonnage  completed  bettoem  Jan.  1,  1925, 

and  Mar.  4,  1933 


f_ 


Vessels  under  construction  on  Mar.  4.  1933 — Continued 


TyjK! 

Number 

Tonnage 

Battleships  

Airrraft  ciurters . 

2 
9 

1 

■66.000 

Heavy  rr-ii^TS 

Light  cniisi  rs . 

l>estroviT<        .... 

h2,v.0 
7,050 

SulinHTin'S       . 

Eubuiarim  tinders .    

10 

1 

17.110 

R  ino 

Total. 


23 


181,  110 


Converted  Imttle  cruisers,  oripinal  contracts  signeil  in  April  ancl  May  I9I7. 

Vessels  under  construction  on  Mar.  4,  1933 


Type 

Number 

Tonnage 

Battleshi[>s      .^ 

Auvrafl  cjirriers.    .    .                 

i' 

6 

14. 566 

Heavy  cruiiirs 

59.150 

Typo 

Numlter 

Tonnage 

I.i'.'lif  cruisers . 

1  >«'.st rovers  .  . 

8 

2 

11,075 
2.230 

Submarines 

Total 

17 

tt6,fik'.5 

I  Page  7 1 
(*)  Number,  types,  and  tonnage  completed  beticecn  Jan.  1   1929  and 

Mar.  4.  1933 


Type 

Number 

Tonnage 

Battleships  ,. 

Aircraft  carriers 

lIcHvv  <  rijisors 

9 

S2,880 

Licht  cruisers. 

Destrovers 

Suliniarines .._ 

3 

7.000 

ToUl.._. 

12 

89.850 

[Page  8| 
Japan 


Battleships 

.^ircr!lft 
carriers  ' 

Heavy 
crui.s«rs 

Light  crui-sers 

Deistroyers 

6ubmarin<>s 

Minelayers 

Num- 
Ur 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Jan.  1.  192.1.  to  .Mar.  3,  1933: 
Laid  down 

1 
2 

1 

4 

3 

7.  100 
63.  S(XJ 

7,100 

6 
12 

.19.400 
107,  M/J 

2 

3 

2 

17.000 
15.560 

17.000 

34 
37 

15 
16 

33 

35 

M,8.10 
66.990 

23.840 
27,200 

.10,048 
51,788 

22 

30 

9 
12 

23 

16 

•3,^171 
44.227 

1 4.  ,369 

au,  209 

-(-28.900 
24.400 

8 

e 
4 

6 

5 
4 

»6.fi79 
•  ,1.  793 

•2.  4f^ 

»  5,  791 

-f2,94t) 
•2.3a8 

Compjoted   

Jan.  1.  I9.N.  to  Mar.  1 
Laid  down    

1933: 



ConipUtcil 

7 

69,400 

Mar.  4.  1933.  to  May  1. 
I>«id  down ., 

1940: 

8 

332.000 

60.100 
27,200 

10 

4 

80,9.10 
31000 

Completed .. 



•  Docs  not  Include  3  seaplane  carriers  totaling  27,000  tons  completed  from  1938  to  May  1939.    These  were  laid  down  from  NovemUr  1934  to  May  1937. 
"  .\p|iraximate. 

Note.— Other  minor  craft  and  auxiliaries  not  includi-d. 

[Page  91 

Italy 


Battleships 

Heavy  cruiaers 

Light 

cruisers 

Destroyers 

Pub 

Tiarin'^s 

Number 

Tonnap? 

Number     Tonnajre 

Numl)er 

Tonnage 

Number     Toimage 

.NumNr 

Tonnage 

Jan   1.  192.1,  to  Mar.  3,  1933: 

Laid  down ...                      ..     .. 

. 



7 
6 

8 
6 

70.000 
60.000 

50.000 
00,000 

10 

4 

« 
4 

16 

8 

.18,740 

2(1.  276 

3h,4ft4 
20,276 

72.092 
54,212 

33 

36 

12 

20 

52 

56 

44.r.27 
45,  s>.H 

1.1.496 
29.  2:*'-, 

50.9rr4 
66,700 

30 
29 

'r* 

60 
74 

44  65) 

Completed 

2-1  755 

Jan   1.  1929.  to  Mar.  1  1933: 

Laid  down 

Completed           .....    ..   . 

Mar  4.  1933.  to  May  1,  1940: 
Lai'l  down „       .   . 

4 
2 

140.000 

70.  (KX) 

21,895 
21,644 

50  «79 

Cuiupleted 

1 

10.000 

57,  I2i 

i 


i 


Also  8  paUul  Euiibofti^,  totaling  15M)  tons,  oompleted  from  1935  to  1927,  4  of  these  totaling  2,400  tons  were  laid  down  in  1925. 
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[Page  10] 
France 


1933: 


Jan.  1  192.'5  to  Mar.  3, 

Laul  down... . 

rotn[ilpU><I 

Jan.  1.  l»'J9  to  Nfw.  4.  IS33: 

I.ai<l  ilo»n ...  

C'oraplffi'"!  

Mar  4.  isiXi  to  May  1,  1940: 

I>ai<l  ilown 

CunipleU-<J 


Battlpships 


Vam- 
ber 


Ton- 
nage 


20,500 


2S.S00 


104.  .WO 
53,000 


A  ircraft 
cjimcrs ' 


Num- 
ber 


Ton- 
nage 


3^000 
22,140 


Hoavy 

cruisers 


Num- 
ber 


Ton- 
nage > 


0o.nno 

00,000 


2     20,000 
4     40,000 


10,000 


Light  cruisers  '     I^estroycrs 


Num- 
ber 


Ton- 
nage 


27.  .5K2 
2H.243 

21.080 

54.400 
45.1300 


Num- 
ber 


38 
45 

17 
31 

4S 
27 


Ton- 
nage > 


7S.614 
7«,57» 

4Z2S5 
42.727 

00.  M3 
44.261 


Submarines 


Num- 
ber 


Ton- 
nage > 


0     58.303 
50  I  47.  642 

28     28.044 
38     37. 233 


r 

37 


25.857 

as.  ail 


M  inc'.aycrs 


Num- 
ber 

Ton- 
nage 

1 

1 

4.773 
4.773 

Gunboats 


.Num' 
ber 


7 
6 

7 
6 

r 

9 


Ton- 
nage 


13.783 
11.814 

13,783 
11.814 

19.ttM 

7,043 


>  DoM  not  inclu'lr  1  waplane  canier  ul  10,000  toD«  laid  down  In  1927  and  ciumpU  ted  in  1932. 

» Apprf'XlmHt*-. 

Other  mtn<>r  craU  and  auxiliaries  not  included. 

(Page  111 
Great  BHtain 


Battleships         ^'"^n'^' 

Heavy 

cruL-iers 

Llfht 
cruisers 

Destroyers 

8ubmarin«   i     '^P'*"« 
1       carriers 

Vinelarer,           \^^ 

Num- 
ber 

Ton- 
nage 

Num- 
ber 

Tnn- 

1 
Ntim-i    Ton-     .Num- 
ber 1    nage    j   ber 

Ton-      .Num- 
nac*        ber 

Ton- 
nage 

Num- 
ber 

Ton-     Num- 
nage       ber 

Ton-     Num- 
nage       ber 

Ton-     Niim- 
nage    i  ber 

Ton- 
nage 

Jan.  1.  1925,  to  Mar.  3.  1933: 
I^aiil  down            .,  . 

10 
10 

"i 

OS.  030 
95.020 

36,m6' 

« 

28.806 

35 

30 

31 
33 

107 

47.934 
49.41H 

28.804 
45.1*4 

22 

20.320 

12 
12 

10 
10 

38 

8.-370 

ConiiiIete<l 

3 

07,850 

23      30.744 

1 
— . 

4.800 

1 

6,740 

8,370 

Jao.  1.  mjv.  to  M>r.  4, 1933: 

Laid  down .„. .. 



0 

36.805 

10 

18 

37 

11.765 
25.  210 

38.A4.S 

6.280 

Comi'leted 

4 

10.000 

6, 2S0 

^rar  4.  lyat.  to  May  1.  19IC: 
I>aid  ilowii  (eHtiiriated) 

9 

5 

1\V000 
»  175,000 

8 
1 

174.75rt 

« i;.  000 

35 
22 

'  257,010 
»  157. 105 

M  •»^^ 

Completed.  

78      130.  oa) 

30      31.965 

18  !  1  20.  085 

'  Not  incluclinK  new  war  ooastruflion  lextont  unWnown). 

•  Irx'liidini!  €  Hrarilma  taken  over  by  Ureut  briiain. 

•  RejNirte<l. 

«  Pus-siWy  more. 

•  Proliabiy  .several  more  completed. 

Other  auxiliaries  and  uunor  craft  not  included. 

NoTl.— Due  to  war  couditioos  iuformation  concerning  recent  completions  and  laying  down  is  extremely  Incomplete. 
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Germany 


Battloships        .\ir(Taft  carriers 

Heavy  cruisers      Light  cruisers 

Destroyers 

Submarines 

Torpedo  boats 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Tonnage 

^^-  Tonnage 

Jan.  1,  192.^.  to  Mar.  3.  1933: 

Laid  down 

3 

1 

3 

1 

6 
5 

30.000 
10.000 

30.000 
10,000 

19Z000 
107,000 

4 

24.000 

34 

12 

CompU-ted    .     

5          29.400 

9.000 

Jan.  1.  IVM.  to  Mar.  3.  1933: 

Laidtio'An . 

CompWttHi    .   

4 

5 
3 

34.000 

38,000 
30.000 

4 

30 
22 

3,200 

5l.^^4 

36,!t66 

Mar.  »,  IW«,  to  1940: 

Laid  down . 

Complttt-d 

3 

38.500 

5 
3 

.Vl.OOO 
30,000 

147-1- 

7P,048-»- 
31,283 

30 
8 

18,000 
4.800 

Other  minor  catoRories  and  auxilisuifs  not  incluiled. 

Due  to  war  cundiiiuns  and  policy  oi  st'crccy,  data  are  probably  incomplete,  especially  regarding  submarines  and  small  craft. 
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Nt3TE — Due  to  war  conditions  and  foreign  policies  of  military  secrecy.  Information  In  these  tables  In  many  cases  Incomplete,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  year. 


Let  Us  Stay  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OK  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1940 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  S^*»aker,  I  have  before  me  an  editorial 
from  todays  Washington  Daily  News  entitled  ■'Congress  Hear- 
ing From  Home."  The  gist  of  the  editorial  is  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  administration  leaders  are  retreating  on  their 
proposal  that  Congress  quit  and  go  home  under  the  fire  of 
an  aroused  populace. 


I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  editorial,  for  during  the 
past  24  hours  I  have  received  no  less  than  a  himdred  letters 
and  telegrams  from  my  district  urging  Congress  to  remain  in 
session  for  the  duration  of  the  war  emergency.  And  other 
offices  are  being  flooded  with  similar  requests. 

I  made  my  position  on  this  is^ue  known  in  no  uncertain 
terms  when  the  suggestion  for  an  early  adjournment  was  first 
made  by  the  President.  More  than  2  weeks  ago  I  stated  that 
we  should  stay  on  the  job  to  make  .^^ure  that  no  steps  are 
taken  to  involve  this  country  in  the  European  war. 

Recent  developments,  I  believe,  have  made  it  more  impera- 
tive than  ever  that  Congress  remain  in  session  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  President's  impulsiveness,  which  may  yet  lead 
us  down  the  road  to  war. 

I  am  prepared  to  stay  in  Washington  all  summer  and  fall, 
if  necessary.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Congress 
should  not  adjourn  that  time  is  now.  In  fulfillment  of  what 
I  construe  to  bo  m>-  solemn  obligation  to  the  people  who 
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elected  me — the  people  who  would  have  to  f^ght  and  die  in  the 
event  of  war — I  intend  to  vote  against  any  motion  of  the  mis- 
guided leadership  for  adjournment. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  14.  1940] 

CONGRESS    HEARING    ntOM    HOME 

We  think  the  country  will  feel  relieved  at  the  evidence  that  ad- 
ministration leaders  are  backing  down  on  congressional  Adjourn- 
ment 

Speaker  Bankhead  now  says  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  gone  by  June 
22.  the  dead  line  originally  set. 

The  drive  to  put  that  over  was  slowed  up  considerably  when 
Treasury  Secretarj-  Mcrgenthau  said  he  was  willing  to  stay  on  the 
job  If  the  Congressmen  were  The  next  day  came  Mr  Bankmead  s 
statement 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  Washington  ha.s  been  hearing  from 
home  about  the  preposterous,  presumptuous,  and  dai.Rrrous  idea 
cf  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  abdlcaiinf?  in  a  time 
of  war  crisis  The  here's-your-hat-whafs-your-hurry  attitude  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  helped  wake  up  the  people 
to  the  fact  that  something  queer  was  going  on 

So  the  gra^s  roots  began  to  register.  And  that's  democracy 
functioning 

We  hope  those  at  home  aren't  lulled  by  the  partial  retreat  and 
that  they  continue  to  express  themselves  In  a  loud,  large,  and  posi- 
tive way  The  Bankhead  statement  doesn't  exude  any  enthusiasm. 
It  hath  a  half-hearted  and  begrudging  sound.  But  It's  a  good  sign, 
nevertheless — though   no  self-starter. 

Congress  should  stay  in  session  for  the  duration  If  it  falls  to. 
those  who  vote  to  go  home  should  be  made  to  stay  there  the  next 
tane  they  come  up  for  election. 


The  Smith  Amendments  to  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  7,  1940 

Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reactionary  forces,  viciously 
opposed  to  labor  legislation,  have  used  every  conceivable 
means  and  method  known  to  enemies  of  labor  in  a  nefarious 
attack — a  veritable  "blitzkrieg"  program — against  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  scut- 
tling the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  destroying  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  act  rests. 

Those  who  have  constantly  opposed  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  since  its  inception,  and  its  principles  prior  to 
that  time,  have  used  every  ignoble  means  at  their  command 
to  destroy  not  only  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  but 
every  person  or  group  engaged  at  any  time  in  fostering  or 
attemptlnR  to  preserve  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

During  this  period  of  war  hj^teria  the  enemies  of  the 
common  people  find  themselves,  because  of  the  hysteria  and 
the  consequent  loose  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
normally  .•-ound,  armed  in  the  prop)er  atmosphere  and  thus 
encouraged,  armed  with  adequate  material  and  resources 
beneficial  to  their  cause  in  opposing  all  humanitarian  legis- 
lation. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  expressed  their  dislike  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  no  uncertain  manner  but 
attempted  in  a  flimsy  fashion  to  defend  their  opposition  to 
the  Natioml  Labor  Rilations  Act  by  stating  they  were  friends 
of  labor  and  merely  de.sircd  to  correct  any  irregularities  which 
now  existed  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

They  wculd  have  the  public  believe  labor  is  an  enemy  to 
.•jociety.  In  the  name  of  patriotism  and  with  loud  shouting, 
they  cry  that  labor  must  be  chastened  for  the  public  good. 
Social  unrest,  lack  of  employment — undeniable  creations  of 
their  own  selfish  and  un-Christian  greed — even  the  very  war 
itself  they  lay  at  labor's  door.  They  would  make  of  labor  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

I  absolutely  fail  to  subscribe  to  this  philosophy.  Labor 
has  always  served  its  government  in  an  honorable,  courageous 
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manner  in  every  crisis  since  the  beginning  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Labor  has  on  every  occasion  of  national  need  come  to 
the  defense  of  even  those  who  had  denied  them  a  few  life- 
giving  crumbs  from  their  own  rich  and  heavily  laden  tables — 
to  the  defense  of  those  who  had  sweated  them,  beaten  them, 
shot  them,  and  starved  them  in  an  unceasing  effort  to  bring 
them  to  heel  for  further  profit  for  the  privileged  few. 

The  records  of  the  last  World  War  prove  conclusively  and 
beyond  any  doubt  that  labor  and  agriculture  formed  the  back- 
bone and  guaranteed  the  success  of  our  forces  in  the  World 
War. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  supplied  the  United 
States  Army  with  72.811  coal  miners  who  belonged  to  its 
organization  at  the  time  of  the  World  War,  and  of  that  group, 
6.092  were  killed  In  action. 

I  regret  very  much  I  am  unable  to  fuml.sh  the  Unltfd  States 
Congress  with  a  definite  record  as  to  the  number  of  laboring 
men  and  farmers  who  .served  in  the  last  World  War,  but  I  am 
confident  that  no  one  of  the  reactionary  groups  now  mouthing 
patriotism  and  leveling  the  charge  of  traitor  at  organized 
labor  can  begin  to  show  a  similar  number  in  their  midst,  or 
of  their  kind,  who  served  their  country  in  time  of  distress, 
and  who  will  again  serve  their  country  In  every  time  of  its 
need. 

Labor  today  is  not  asking  for  any  special  concession.  It 
asks  only  fair  consideration  by  the  United  States  Congress  of 
the  problems  in  which  it  is  so  vitally  concerned. 

The  method  used  by  the  reactionary  forces  to  discredit  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation,  a 
reflection  upon  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  a  menace  to  society. 

At  the  time  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  Congress,  the  reactionary  forces 
of  the  country  employed  58  lawyers  of  outstanding  legal 
ability  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  fault  and  picking  sordid, 
pettifogging  legal  flaws  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  propagandizing  the  country  against  the  principles  of 
justice  involved  in  this  meritorious  piece  of  legislation.  Their 
report  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  calculated  to 
subvert  acceptance  of  the  act  and  to  the  effect  that  the  act 
was  unconsitutional.  Their  advice  to  members  of  employer 
groups  was  to  disregard  the  act,  and  they  promised  that  em- 
ployers so  disregarding  the  act  would  be  defended  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

These  efforts  to  discredit  labor's  Magna  Carta  were  carried 
to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  on  April  12,  1937 — which  was  prior  to  the  time  the 
Court  personnel  was  changed  due  to  deaths  and  resignations 
of  members  of  the  Court  and  while  it  was  still  under  the  domi- 
nation of  reactionary  forces — declared  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  constitutional. 

Immediately  after  the  Court  held  the  act  constitutional  the 
forces  bitterly  opposed  to  this  legislation  continued  their  slimy 
activities,  and  with  the  help  of  reactionary  Members  in  the 
United  States  Congress  threW  filth  after  filth  of  their  own 
making  at  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  finally 
established  on  the  sewage  heap  they  had  created  the  Smith 
committee  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  investigating  the 
activities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Anyone  with  ordinary  reasoning  power  considers  this  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Congress  anything 
but  friendly  toward  labor.  The  record  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Smith  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  dis- 
closes that  he  has  never  voted  for  any  legislation  which  had 
a  scintilla  of  labor  significance.  It  was  readily  understood  by 
everyone  in  the  United  States  that  the  Rentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Smith,  could  not  hold  hearings  involving  labor 
legislation  in  an  unbiased  manner. 

The  gentleman  from  Vircinia,  Mr.  Smith,  had  an  unblem- 
ished record  of  hostility  to  the  common  man,  but  to  further 
show  his  contem.pt  for  labor  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Smith,  hired  as  his  chief  counsel  one  of  the  most  vicious  ene- 
mies of  labor  in  the  United  States.    Herewith  I  present  tiie 
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record  of  Mr.  Edmund  Toland.  counsel,  chief  inquisitor  and 
persecutor  for  the  Smith  committee: 

EDMT7ND  Toland 

I.  A.   R.   ARITES  CO. 

Toland  has  represented  the  A.  H.  Amer  Co .  which  is  a  St. 
Louts  labor-spy  and  strike-breaking  detective  agency,  and  also  the 
Industrial  Standard  Service,  another  spy  agency.  In  subpena  mat- 
ters before  the  La  FoUette  committee.  The  A.  H.  Amer  Co.  was 
shown  up  as  a  detective  spy  agency  In  the  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
case  before  the  Labor  Board,  as  having  engaged  in  the  most  vicious 
■trike-breaking   activities. 

n.    GOODYEAR    TIRE    *    RtTBBER    CO. 

Toland  has  represented  this  company  In  preventing  the  Board 
from  holding  hearings. 

The  La  FoUette  committee  reports  disclose  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  Oood3rear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  : 

( 1 )  Assessments  paid  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  Em- 
ployers' Association  at  Akron  for  undercover  and  other  activities 
(exhibit  1066,  pt.  8.  p.  3197) : 

1933 $7.  376.  92 

1934 11.  266  69 

1935 13.  988  31 

1936 _ _ 17.  542  00 

(2)  Expenditures  for  munitions:  1936.  $15.703  49:  which  in- 
cluded gas  and  gas  equipment,  guns  and  ammunition. 

(3)  Used  the  Corporations  Auxiliary  Cos.  as  its  spy  and 
espionage  agency   (pt    4.  p.  1412). 

(4)  Practically  one-third  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  La  Pol- 
lette  hearings  Is  given  over  to  the  antiunion  activities  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.     Volume  8. 

Page  2949  of  voliuxie  8.  it  appears  that  in  1936  the  Akron 
Employers'  Association  paid  $21,000  to  the  Corporations  Auxiliary 
Cos   for  industrial  espionage 

Page  2950  of  volume  8.  It  appears  that  the  Goodyear  Corpora- 
tion trained  a  flying  squadron  which  was  given  an  intensive  train- 
ing course  in  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  other  ammunitions  during 
the  years  1935  and  1936. 

(5)  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Goodyear  has  one  of  its 
main  plants  in  Gadsden.  Ala.,  where  a  mob  of  supervisory  em- 
ployees of  Goodyear  broke  into  the  union  headquarters,  beat  up 
Dalrymple,  president  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers,  and  ran 
both    him   and   his   organizers   out   of   town. 

Gadsden,  of  course,  also  has  the  southern  plant  of  Republic  Steel 
Corporation. 

(6)  Goodyear  is  one  of  the  main  members  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufactiirers  and  has  contributed  heavily  to  that  organ- 
ization. 

m.    WOTTLING    STEEL    CORPORATION 

Toland  has  represented  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  before  the 
Labor  Board  as  local  counsel  for  Earl  F.  Reed  who  is  the  attorney 
lor  Ernest  T.  Weir. 

A  The  La  FoUette  committee  reports  disclose  the  following  with 
regard  to  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 

(1)  Use  of  detective  operatives  for  industrial  espionage  (pt.  1, 
185  et  seq  ). 

(2)  Purchase  of  gas  (pt.  7,  pp.  2606.  2627). 

(3)  Use  of  strike  guards  for  breaking  of  strikes  (pt.  1,  p.  270.  et 
■eq.i. 

(4)  Paid  $9,100  from  1933  to  1937  to  N.  A.  M.  as  contributions  and 
dues. 

B.  In  the  Labor  Board  proceeding  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 
was  charged  and  held  to  have  violated  the  Labor  Act  because  of 
unfair  labor  practices. 

rv.  H.  J.  HEINZ  CO. 

Toland  has  represented  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  before  the  Labor  Board 
and  as  local  counsel  with  Earl  F.  Reed. 

A.  The  La  FoUette  committee  reports  disclose  the  following  re- 
garding the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.: 

( 1 )  1933  to  1937  company  paid  in  dues  and  contributions  to  the 
N.  A.  M.  $27,860. 

(2)  Its  president,  Howard  Heinz,  has  contributed  $5,000  to  the 
American  Liberty  League  and  $5,876  to  the  Crusaders.  Clifford 
Heinz,  a  director,  has  contributed  $5,000  to  the  Crusaders. 

(3)  Howard  Heinz  is  director  of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  N.  A.  M. 

V.    THE    EI.aXAND    LEATHER    CO.,    INC. 

Toland  has  represented  the  Elltland  Leather  Co.  In  a  case  before 
the  Labor  Board. 

A.  The  La  PoUette  committee  reports  disclose  that  this  company 
lised  the  Bums  Detective  Agency  for  industrial  espionage  (pt.  8, 
p.  3073.  La  PoUette  reports). 

B.  In  the  Labor  Board  case  the  Board  held  that  the  company  had 
promoted  a  company  union  in  competition  with  the  genuine  union, 
Incited  citizens'  action  to  violence,  and  intimidated  the  workers  by 
ahut-down   and   lock-out. 

VI.    AMERICAN   POTASH    A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Toland  haa  represented  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Co. 

A.  The  La  PoUette  committee  reports  disclose  that  this  company 
made  contributions  to  the  N.  A  M.  of  $2,600. 

B.  The  Labor  Board  in  its  case  held  this  ctxnptwiy  to  have  prac- 
ticed wide^iread  unfair  labor  practices  in  having  promoted  a  com- 


pany  union,   restrained   and   coerced   its    workers,    and    discharged 
wholesale  union  employees. 

VII     MATHIISON   ALKAI.I   WORKS,   INC. 

Toland  has  represented  the  Mathleson  Alkali  Works.  Inc. 

A.  The  La  PoUette  committee  reports  disclose  that  this  company 
paid  to  the  N  A  M  by  way  of  dues  and  contributions  from  1933 
to  1937  $13,500,  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  N.  A.  M. 

B.  The  Labor  Board  held  in  Its  case  that  the  company  had  vio- 
lated practically  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  dominated  and 
promoted  a  company  union.  Interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced 
its  employees  in  complett»  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Labor  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  rights  of  the  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Toland's  activities  on  behalf  of  groups  hostile  to  organized 
labor  were  such  they  constituted  a  disgrace  to  our  form  of 
government  and  a  menace  to  society. 

And  this  man  handed  the  knives  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  and  his  cohorts  with  which  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Another  procedure  of  the  Smith  committee  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Congress 
is  the  very  unusual  manner,  to  say  the  least,  in  which  the 
Smith  committee  handled  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
hearings  of  the  investigations  of  the  Smith  committee. 

The  United  States  Code,  title  44,  section  111.  states  that — 

All  printing,  binding,  and  blank-book  work  for  Congress,  the 
Executive  Office,  the  Judiciary-,  and  every  executive  department.  In- 
dependent office,  and  establishment  of  the  Government  shall  be 
done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  except  such  cltks.ses  of 
work  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  be 
urgent  or  neces.snry  to  have  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  exclu.slve  tise  of  any  field  service  outside  of  said 
District  (Mar.  1,  1919.  c.  86.  11.  40  Stat    1270). 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  this  specific  charge  from  the  Con- 
gress that  printing  the  work  of  the  United  States  Congress  be 
handled  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith,  made  a  deal  with  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  reactionary  United  States  News, 
vicious  columnist,  and  calumniator  of  labor,  to  pubhsh  the 
hearings  of  the  Smith  Investigating  committee  privately.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  through  this  deal,  obtained  the  privilege  of  selling 
the  daily  transcripts  and  bound  volumes  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee hearings  for  his  own  profit.  A  further  highly  un- 
usual procedure  in  this  unusual  situation  was  that  while  Mr. 
Lawrence,  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  wa.?  printing 
and  selling  the  hearings  of  the  Smith  committee  to  an  inter- 
ested audience,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Howard 
Smith.  Member  of  Congress  and  chairman  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee, allowed  Mr.  Lawrence  the  use  of  his  frank  to  send  the 
daily  transcripts  of  hearings  to  Members  of  Congress.  There 
is  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile  here  if.  indeed,  there  is  not  some- 
thing strictly  and  absolutely  unlawful. 

If  there  is  any  evil  in  the  conduct  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  record  does  not  show  any,  surely 
these  amendments  are  not  the  way  to  correct  them.  This 
Board  and  the  legislation  which  set  up  this  Board  compose 
an  issue  on  which  partisanship  and  selfish  interests  have  led 
many  to  make  statements  that  do  not  rest  on  facts.  In  some 
cases  they  are  honest  mistakes.  More  often  the  misstate- 
ments are  part  of  a  deliberate  scheme  to  wTeck  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  fimdamental  protection  of  latwr's 
rights.  In  the  name  of  common  justice  these  amendments 
should  have  been  defeated.  In  the  name  of  democracy  these 
amendments  should  never  have  been  brought  to  light.  Nur- 
tured in  evil,  they  will  bring  evil  with  them. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  into  partisan  consideration  any 
person  or  any  particular  group  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  concern  all  of  our  people,  but  by  the  same  token  I 
deem  it  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  that  legislation 
be  considered  on  its  merits  for  our  people  as  a  whole  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one  group  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. Too  long  has  labor  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its 
enemies  who,  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  labor's  proper 
demands,  were  also  strong  In  legislative  halls. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  come  to  my  office  from  all 
classes  of  laboring  groups  and  from  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers of  every  description  pleading  with  me  that  no  amend- 
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ments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  considered  at 
this  time  which  would  in  any  way  weaken  labor's  Magna 
Carta — the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  is  my  prophecy  that  those  who  have  voted  for  the 
labor-destroying  Smith  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  will  live  to  see  their  evil  chickens  come  home 
to  roost.  Among  these  who  will  bitterly  regret  the  passage 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  of  the  vicious 
Smith  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  will 
be  the  supposed-to-be  labor  leaders  who,  in  endorsing  amend- 
ments which  tore  the  heart  out  of  labor's  magna  carta, 
betrayed  the  trust  which  had  been  placed  in  them  by  a  help- 
less and  confiding  people. 

Laboring  people  seek  no  special  concessions  from  Con- 
gress, employers,  or  anyone  else;  but  by  the  same  token  they 
do  demand  the  right  to  work  at  a  living  wage  so  they  may 
have  the  God-given  right,  belonging  to  all.  of  enjoying  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Labor  believes  that  government  was  created  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  of  its  people  and  not  for  any  special  or  privileged 
groups.  Labor  believes  that  if  the  Government  will  protect 
its  people  the  people  will  protect  its  Government. 


Adjournment  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the  whole  country 
is  becoming  aroused  to  the  idea  that  Congress  must  not  ad- 
journ at  this  time.  The  people  feel  that  our  duty  is  to  reinain 
in  continuous  session  owing  to  present  world  conditions. 

This  morning  I  received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois  calling  upon  this 
Congress  to  refrain  from  adjournment  at  this  critical  time. 
Such  action.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the  part  of  that  great  body  of 
Illinois  representatives  clearly  indicates  how  our  people  are 
thinking.  It  emphasizes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congrei,s  to 
"remain  on  the  job  and  do  our  work."  We  are  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  and  through  us  they  expect  and 
hope  to  find  expression  of  their  own  views.  They  want  the 
Congress  to  legislate  and  not  delegate  its  powers  to  any  one 
individual,  regardless  of  potential  emergencies. 

Only  this  week  the  President  in  his  speech  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va..  all  but  declared  war.  He  promised  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink.  He  forced  us  right  up  to  the  brink  of  the 
European  holocaust.  Such  actions  and  utterances  on  the 
part  of  the  President  indicate  that  our  post  of  duty  is  here 
in  Washington.  There  is  no  question  where  American  sym- 
pathy lies,  but  we  must  not  allow  our  sympathetic  interests 
and  involvement  in  war  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

I  shall  vote  to  keep  Congress  in  session  as  long  as  an  emer- 
gency exists. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Whereas  the  rapidity  of  developments  In  the  European  war  and 
the  constantly  changing  International  picture  makes  It  imptTative 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  remain  in  session  In  order 
to  meet  any  eventualities  that  may  arise  In  which  this  country  may 
be  vitally  concerned  or  affected;  and 

Whereas  the  adjournment  of  Congress  during  this  period  of 
Instability  and  surmise  would  seriously  impair  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  National  Government  should  emergencies  develop 
requiring  legislative  consideration  and  action;   and 

Whereas  ilie  people  of  this  Nation,  deeply  concerned  over  the 
progress  of  current  events,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  are  de- 
pending upon  Congress  to  handle  with  facility  and  eflBciency  the 
problems  which  have  accrued  by  reason  of  present  world  condi- 
tions:  Therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hcm.te  of  Representatives  of  the  Sisty-first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illtnois,  at  the  first  special  session 


thereof.  That  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  memorialize  the  prrscnt 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remain  in  session  and  to  refrain 
from  adjournment  during  this  critical  period  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  preamble  hereof;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  .suitably  engrossed  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  immediately  by  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  said  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 


Editorial  of  Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LOS  ANCJELES  NEWS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Los  Angeles  News,  embodying  an  editorial  of 
Herbert  Hoover  previously  published  in  Liberty  magazine: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  News  of  June  8,  1940] 

VIEWS  OF  THE  NEU'S 

(By  Manchester  Boddy) 

Editor's  note  — For  nearly  8  years  this  column  has  differed  with 
most  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

With  lespect  to  finding  a  solution  to  our  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems,  he  has  advocated  one  c<3urse,  we  have  supported 
another.  We  continue  to  believe  that  history  will  attest  the  sound- 
ness of  the  school  of  thought  to  which  we  subscribe,  and  prove 
conclusively  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  turn  back  the  forces 
of  progress  and  reroute  them  through  the  worn-out.  discredited 
broken-down  machinery  of  the  old  era  Mr  Hoover  has  so  valiantly 
attempted  to  reestablish. 

Today,  however,  this  column  considers  It  a  public  duty  to  reprint 
an  editorial  by  Hert>ert  Hoover  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  most  val- 
uable contribution  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  thought  of  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
current  World  War. 

Mr  Hoover's  editorial  was  first  the  subject  of  a  public  address 
named  'Nine  horsemen."  It  was  later  amplified  for  publication. 
It  is  here  republished  by  permission  of  Liberty  magazine  (copy- 
right 1940  by  Macf  adden  Publications,  Inc  ) . 

Herbert  Hoover  Is  profoundly  right  in  his  conclusion.  It  shotild 
give  purpose  and  direction  to  the  mighty  surge  of  patriotic  feeling 
that  Is  rapidly  sweeping  the  Nation  into  the  civilization-destroying 
inferno  of  war — M.  B. 


Tlie  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  are  on  the  march:  War, 
Death.  Famine,  and  Pestilence.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  In  the 
world  are  at  war.  But  coming  before  these  old  destroyers  of  man- 
kind are  five  new  horsemen. 

The  new  cavalry  are: 

Imperialism,  the   iestroyer  of  the   Indeptendence  ot  nations. 

Intolerance,  the  destroyer  of  minorities. 

Stateism.  the  destroyer  of  fjorsonal  liberty. 

Atheism,  the  destroyer  of  faith. 

Hate,  the  destroyer  of  the  unity  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  horsemen  of  the  advance,  preparing  the  way  for 
war  and  death.     After  war  and  death  sweep  famine  and  pestilence. 

And  their  camp  follower  is  revolution 

Imperialism  has  already  trampled  down  the  Independence  of 
Ethiopia,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Albania,  and  Denmark.  We 
have  witnessed  attacks  upon  China.  Finland,  and  Norway,  unable 
to  defend  themselves.  And  now  the  Invasion  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land.    And  there  seems  more  to  come 

We  have  seen  intolerance  destroy  Jews.  Christians,  and  racial 
minorities. 

We  have  seen  stateism,  expressed  by  the  despotisms  of  commu- 
nism, fascism,  nazi-ism.  and  socialism,  destroy  liberty  in  Russia,  in 
Germany,  In  luly,  and  In  a  half  dozen  other  countries.  We  have 
seen  Its  Infiltration  through  the  world — including  the  United 
States. 

Atheism  ho^  greatly  shattered  religious  worship  in  Russia  and 
Germany  and  weakened  btliefs  in  a  score  of  others. 

Hate  lias  prown  fiercely  since  before  the  first  World  War  began, 
and  Its  ravages  are  not  alone  between  races  but  between  classes 
and  religious  faiths. 

And  all  the  Nine  Horsemen  have  new  weapons  of  destruction. 
Imperialism  has  become  more  dreadful  by  threat  of  destruction 
from  the  air  Propaganda,  the  weapon  of  Intolerance,  of  stateism, 
of  atheism,  of  hate.  Is  more  potent  through  our  rapidity  of  com- 
mimlcatlon.    It  now  moves  through  the  ulr  over  all  borderB  and 
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Ef-as.  It  comes  dls^uls«d  In  the  home  tongue.  Hate  has  Increased 
Its  voltage  throuch  cruelty  of  attack  upon  civilian  men.  women, 
and  children  by  food  blockade  and  death  by  the  air.  War  Is  more 
X  destructive  by  our  chemistry  and  by  our  machines  Famine  Is 
more  terrible  by  the  growth  of  great  cities.  Pestilence  strikes 
right  and  left  through  the  close  net  of  our  communications. 

Only  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  free  of  the  full  violence  of  these 
Horsemen  But  they  affect  us.  Our  emotions  are  aroused.  The 
attacks  upon  helpless  small  nations  raise  the  Indignation  of  all 
decent  men  and  women.  Our  economic  life  is  dislocated.  The 
shadow  of  war  hangs  over  all  our  decisions 

And  from  our  emotions  there  are  Americans  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ourselves  should  go  to  war      They  feel  we  should  be 
willing    tn    sacrifice   our    youth    and    our    future    to    restore    liberty 
against   aggression,  to  assure  the   recognition  of  law  and   human 
'  rights. 

Reason  calls  to  us  not  to  send  our  sons  Into  this  war.  Reason 
dictates  that  If  we  Join  the  military  operations  of  this  war.  it 
means  the  abdication  of  the  remaining  seat  of  liberty  in  the  world. 
Reason  insists  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  give  sanctuary  for 
peace  In  her  flight  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Reason  Is  final 
m  its  demands  that  we  prepare  ourselves  so  that  we  may  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  those  who  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  our  part  if  we  stay  out, 
I  may  suggest  that  we  look  ahead  to  the  end  of  this  war — examine 
a  jxKsibly  greater  service  to  mankind.  This  war  will  end  some 
time,  either  In  victory  or  exhaustion.  And  in  that  relation  we  may 
well  explore  the  grim  work  cf  the  horsemen.  Famine,  Pestilence, 
and  Hate. 

Western  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  even  in  peacetimes,  has  not 
produced  sufficient  food  supplies  for  Its  own  population.  It  has 
bcjught  Its  food  by  the  export  of  manufactured  goods.  But  on  top 
of  this  peacetime  shortage  of  supplies,  war  at  once  diminishes  the 
food  production  of  every  combatant  nation.  The  imports  cf  fodder 
are  cut  off  or  slackened,  and  the  herds  must  be  diminished.  The 
drafting  of  manpower  instantly  diminishes  the  production  of  milk 
and  of  butter  and  of  meat.  The  people  eat  Into  their  animals,  and 
when  war  ends  their  brood  stock  is  depleted  Beyond  this,  plant- 
ing of  ground  crops  must  be  skipped.  The  harvesting  is  Imperfect. 
And.  above  all,  the  nitrate  fertilizers  must  be  diverted  to  explosives. 
It  Is  true  that  each  nation  at  modern  war  rations  Its  population 
In  hope  of  reducing  Its  food  consumption.  Scarcity  always  raises 
prices,  and  the  food  goes  to  those  who  have  the  most  money. 
Rationing  does  secure  more  equality  in  distribution  and  control  of 
prices.  It  thrusts  the  hunger  upon  the  civil  population.  Soldiers, 
munition  workers,  and  Government  officials  are  always  well  fed. 
The  hunger  in  the  people  falls  hardest  upon  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  rationing  has  little  effect  on  the  total  consumption. 
War  experience  ha*,  proved  that  armies  constime  about  twice  as  much 
ft)Od  as  the  same  men  do  when  they  are  at  peace.  That  Is  partly 
due  to  the  greater  physical  need.  It  Is  partly  due  to  the  Inevitable 
waste  and  destruction  of  food  in  camp,  or  by  Invasion,  and  at  sea. 
Beyond  all  this,  the  food  production  of  the  countries  free  of 
actual  war  Ls  also  demoralized,  for  the  normal  markets  are  inter- 
fered with  by  blockades  and  difficulties  cf  credit  to  war  purchasers. 
Prices  are  erratic,  and  the  farmer  is  uncertain.  Some  countries  are 
wholly  isolated.  Thus  production  diminishes  among  neutrals,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  war. 

By  the  necessity  of  directing  food  supplies  through  the  whole  of 
the  last  war  I  watched  these  forces  unfold  with  their  millions  of 
tragedies. 

The  food  situation  In  the  present  w.nr  Is  already  more  derperate 
than  at  the  same  stage  in  the  World  War  Then,  except  for  Bel- 
glum,  there  was  no  rationing  of  civil  populations  until  the  second 
or  third  year.  In  the  present  war  every  combatant  country  was 
on  bread  and  meat  cards  within  90  dnys  In  1914  Russia  was  full 
of  food;  for  years  It  has  been  In  a  state  of  semifamine  Moreover, 
today  every  neutral  country  In  Europe,  cut  of  fear,  has  already 
mobilized  almost  Its  full  manpower.  The  Balkan  states.  Holland 
Belgium.  Scandinavia,  and  Italy,  will  therefore  also  diminish  in 
food  production  The  harvest  of  the  Balkan  .states  this  vear  will  be 
reduced.  Denmark,  now  unable  to  import  fodder,  must  needs  kill 
many  of  her  animals.  Many  of  these  smaller  nations  are  already 
on  rations.  And  in  Invaded  cotintrles  there  is  already  famine.  It 
sweeps  over  Polnnd. 

Out  of  all  these  forces.  If  this  war  Is  long  continued,  there  Is  but 
one  Implacable  end  That  end  Is  the  greatest  famine  In  history. 
And  from  lowered  vlulity  by  famine  comes  pestilence.  There  was  a 
v.^  great  famine  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  The  dramatic  events 
of  peacemaking  obscured  it.  And  as  the  people,  after  the  armistice, 
were  mostly  fed  by  American  action,  there  was  no  major  tragedy 
to  attract  headlines. 

During  the  24  months  after  the  armistice  In  1918  we  sent  some- 
thing over  80.000  000.000  pounds  of  concentrated  foodstuffs  from 
America  to  Europe.  That  was  more  food  than  we  have  exported 
to  Europe  In  the  whole  of  the  last  10  years  combined.  And  this 
food  went  not  only  to  our  Allies  but  to  oui  former  enemies.  And  of 
pestilence,  an  army  of  typhus  came  down  from  Russia  on  a  front 
/  1.000  rolles  long.  At  Its  height  1.000.000  cases  raged,  with  a  death 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  those  stricken.  Americans  foiight  that  battle 
and  won. 

Without  all  this  ser\lce,  famine.  pestUence,  and  their  end  In 
communism  would  have  engulfed  Europe.  There  would  have  been 
no  peace  oif  any  sort. 


After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  peace  was  made,  and  then  It  Is  said 
that  one-half  of  the  population  proceeded  to  die  from  famine  and 
pestilence. 

There  was  no  America  then 

The  conclusion  of  this  observation  Is,  Who  will  stop  the  famine 
after  the  present  war? 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  destroyer  Hate  He  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  American  people.  In  his  modern  visage  he  Is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  destroyers. 

Racial  hates  developed  to  an  intensity  and  over  more  jjeop'e  In 
the  World  War  than  ever  before  From  the  miseries  which  followed 
It  came  another  unparalleled  development  That  was  clars  hate. 
Both  of  them  have  played  a  great  part  In  this  cataclysm  of  today. 

Hate  become.s  completely  inflamed  In  modern  war.  Nowadays 
fighting  quickly  flashes  from  wars  between  soldiers  to  wars  against 
civilians.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  wars  were  fought  entirely 
between  soldiers.  They  had  elements  of  chivalry  and  .sportsman- 
ship. When  such  wars  were  over  hates  did  not  remain  long  In 
couraijeous  men  who  fought  against  courageous  men. 

But  where  war  is  made  against  helpless  civilians  an  Implacr.ble 
hate  comes.  Bo  we  need  be  reminded  of  the  70  years  of  hate  that 
survived  in  our  country  from  Sherman's  march  to  the  .sea? 

As  this  war  goes  on.  the  blockade  of  food  supplies,  the  attacks 
on  civilians  from  the  air  will  take  more  toll  from  women  and  chil- 
dren. A.S  action  between  armies  becomes  more  violent,  the  long 
lists  of  dead  stream  back  from  the  front  Into  the  homes  From 
these  wrongs  and  sufferings  Imperishable  hates  will  sink  Into  every 
household. 

And  do  not  let  us  think  we  had  not  in  some  lesser  degree  built 
up  hates  In  the  United  States  during  the  last  war  although  our 
losses  had  been  much  less  bitter.  We  cannot  forget  the  hldeou* 
attitudes  toward  loyal  Americans  cf  German  descent 

Well  do  I  remember  that  some  days  after  the  armistice  I  an- 
nounced that  the  food  blockade  against  Germany  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  That  was  Imperative  for  reasons  of  humanity  and 
for  the  self-Interest  of  the  Allies,  that  bohhevlsm  could  be  stopped 
In  starving  Germany,  and  that  peace  could  be  made  Despite  these 
obvious  reasons  the  reaction  In  every  part  of  the  allied  world  a:id 
the  United  States  was  one  of  Indignant  oppo«itlon  and  denuncia- 
tion of  any  mercy      It  took  us  month.s  to  secure  so  simple  an  act. 

In  the  end  from  this  furnace  fire  of  hate  statesmen  no  longer  are 
free  agents.  The  bitterness  makes  .sane  peace  almost  impossible. 
Those  of  us  who  observed  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
knew  that  the  leaders  there  were  consciously  or  iincon.sciously  dom- 
inated by  the  fires  of  hate  still  burning  "  They  had  to  get  their 
acts  approved  at  home.  The  sufferings  of  their  people  had  been 
too  great  for  rational  action 

And  one  of  the  consequences  of  thi>se  hates  was  a  treaty  which 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  cf  the  pr<^sent  war. 

In  the  present  war  the  forces  making  for  hate  are  even  more  vio- 
lent. If  this  war  continues  long  enough  these  hates  will  sit  again 
at  the  peace  table  Unless  there  be  some  allaying  force,  some  entry 
of  reason  and  compassion,  there  will  be  a  Carthaginian  peace 

The  conclusion  of  this  observation  is.  "What  powerful  nation  wl',1 
still  retain  good  will  and  reason?" 

Hate,  this  sixth  horseman,  continues  to  ride  after  so-called  peace 
Is  made  Famine  and  pestilence,  together  with  the  aftermaths  of 
war's  destruction — malnutrition,  unemploj-ment,  and  poverty fur- 
nish the  fuel  to  class  hate  It  is  hungry  people  who  revolt  In  vio- 
lence. Civilians  with  filled  stomachs  do  not  face  machine  guns 
Helpless,  distraught,  frustrated  peoples  accept  the  leadership  of 
hate,  who  mobilizes  them  into  revolution.  The  end  Is  dictatorship 
and  the  advance  horsemen  start  on  the  march  again 

Now  America  has  a  role  to  perform  It  can  be  a  great  role  in  our 
history. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  Isolation  for  the  United  States  The 
Moiu-oe  Doctrine  itself  Is  denial  of  that.  And  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  economic  or  intellectual  or  moral  or  spiritual  isolation 

There  can  b?  no  isolation  from  world  effort  to  allny  misery  to 
save  human  life,  to  bring  peace,  disarmament,  reconiifuction  and 
renewed  hope  from  this  catastrophe. 

There  can  be  military  Lsolatlon  When  I  speak  of  Joiring  In  these 
wars  I  mean  Joining  in  the  military  side— sending  our  sons  Into  It 

If  we  join  In  these  wars  we  will  start  with  the  already  (?rfat 
exhaustion  of  10  years  of  our  depression  Then  we  will  furth'^r 
exhaust  our  already  weakened  economic  strength  And  that  ex- 
haustion will  be  in  a  far  gref.ter  degree  than  in  the  few  months  we 
participated  In  the  last  war. 

And  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  need  devote  our  remaining 
resources  to  support  our  wounded,  our  maimed,  our  orphaned  and 
our  destitute.  We  shall  ne^d  every  resource  to  rebuild  our  farmers 
and  workers  from  our  own  ml.sery  and  impoverishment  And  our 
sympathies  will  be  Justly  limited  to  suffering  at  home 

If  we  Join  in  this  war  the  last  great  remaining  reservoir  cf  eco- 
nomic strength  will  have  been  exhausted  And  hope  of  world 
recuperation  will  have  been  delayed  while  revolution  marcht^ 
unimpeded  over  the  earth 

If  we  Join  in  this  war  we  ourselves  will  develop  all  the  hates 
that  are  Inevitable  from  war.  We  shall  have  lost  the  voice  of  rea- 
son In  the  making  of  the  peace. 

And.  though  we  stay  out,  in  otir  Indignation  at  wrong  and  ag- 
gresslon  we  must  not  be  led  Into  blind  hates  against  whole  people% 
The  great  masses  of  the  German  people  and  the  Russian  people  did 
not  wish  for  the  wars  now  going  on.     The  vast  majority  of  bo'b 
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these  nations  are  gentle,  decent  people  who  prayed  for  peace  even 
as  did  you  and  I. 

And  ours  is  a  doubly  difficult  FKJsltlon.  In  our  emotions  we  have 
a  different  scene  from  Europe  fighting  race  against  race.  We  have 
the  heritage  of  ever>'  European  race.  Our  war  hates  are  not  alone 
against  the  enemy  They  cruelly  divide  our  own  people,  not  alone 
for  the  war  but  long  after. 

But  if  we  remain  out  of  war  we  might.  If  we  have  the  will  to  do 
so.  use  our  unimpaired  resources,  cur  courage,  our  moral  strength 
to  do  mankind  Infinite  service. 

By  that  service  we  could  allay  the  destruction  of  war  and  the 
ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence  That  service  of  compa.s,'=ion  could 
go  far  to  save  civilization  and  restore  hope  to  men  Free  of  hate, 
we  amid  exert  an  insistent  voice  of  reason  in  the  making  of  peace. 

And  if  wc  are  again  called  upon  for  service  we  have  to  demand 
that  reason  and  hope  sit  at  the  peace  table.  Reason  and  hope  for 
the  world  call  lor  the  restoration  of  thos^e  nations  who  have  lost 
their  freedom. 


to  ocean,  and  from  hell  to  breakfast — without  any  as.suranee  that 
President  Vargas,  or  any  of  his  fellow  Latin-Arnerican  dictators 
and  presidents,  includes  us  in   his  group  of   "vigorous  peoples  " 

Question:  Why  should  we  be  the  111  help-youse  Happy  Hooligan 
of  the  Americas?  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  idea — when  the  show- 
down comes — can't  be  turned  into  an  Iron-clad,  mutually  re- 
spected military  alliance,  then  why  should  we  slick  our  neck  out 
way  down  south  of  the  Equator? 

Suggestion;  Cut  out  the  conversation  and  the  resolutlng.  Call 
a  conference,  or  page  every  nation  in  Latin  America,  and  find 
how  far,  if  at  all.  each  of  them  is  wiUin?  to  go  in  a  move  lor  the 
Joint  protection  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  -  a  move  v.hich  would 
1  be  the  common  task  of  all.  not  the  self-impotied  but  deeply 
resented  task  of  Uncle  Sam? 


TNT — The  Monroe  Doctrine  Today 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

»)F  WEST  VIRGI.MA 

IN  THE  HOL'SK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 
!        Friday.  June  14.  1940 


EDITOR  I. ^L    FROM   THE    WASHINGTON   DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea\'e  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wa.shinpton  Daily  New.s  of  June  13,  1940: 

(From   the  Washington   Daily  News  of  June    13,    1940 1 

Tirr THE     MONROE    DOCTRINE    TODAY 

Among  Latin-American  nations  Brazil  has  long  hern  regarded  as 
the  mo<t  rrlenc:iy  to  the  United  States.  Over  the  years  her  foreign 
policy  ha.s  frerjuently  been  deliberately  alined  with  our  own  Hence 
the  shock  resulting  from  Tuesday's  pro-Fascist  speech  at  Rio  of  her 
Dictator-President.  Getullo  Vargas 

Defending  "vigorous  peoples."  Vargas  attacked  the  "sterile  dema- 
gogy of  political  democracy."  Since  this  may  mean  us.  It  again 
becomes  necessary  that  we  take  another  look  at  our  political  hand 
Once  more  it  looks  as  though  loose  talk  in  Washington  may  have 
gotten  us  into  a  light  spot  abroad 

A  few  days  ago  a  congressional  resolution  dramatized  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  war  issue  in  these  words: 

"The  United  States  W(  uld  not  recognize  any  transfer  and  would 
not  acquiesce  in  any  attempt  to  transfer  any  geographic  region  of 
the  Western  Heml'-phere  from  one  non-American  power  to  another 
iion-Amerlcaii  power" 

The  resolution's  threat,  pointed  at  Germany,  is  sub.stantlally 
what  Monro<-  said  in  different  words  back  in  1823.  when  the  target 
wa<.  France  Spain  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  "Not  acquiesce  in"  are 
fighting  words  Considering  the  amount  of  armament  we  have  "on 
order"  and  the  am  'Unt  we  have  "on  hand."  fighting  words  do  not 
appeal  to  u.s  ;xs  much  as  preparedness  actions 

Frankly,  we  think  the  whole  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
loaded  with  political  TNT:  that  it  Is  a  little  known  but  widely  mis- 
understood d(X:ument  that  may  very  easily  involve  us  in  trouble 
more  quickly  than  some  of  the  more  obvious  threats.  It  is  our 
baby  Latin  America  has  never  adopted  it,  seldom  liked  it,  and  h.is 
generally  hated  it  For  us  to  assume  that  the  nations  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  have  changed  their  views  overnight  is  at  least   naive. 

There  are  many  scars.  Dollar  diplomacy.  30  invasions  by  us  into 
the  internal  affairs  of  nine  supposedly  sovereign  and  independent 
Latin  American  nations,  the  story  of  how  we  got  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  activities  of  our  marines  in  Central  America  and  the 
Cambbean — a  long  and  often  sordid  tale  of  the  build-up  over  a 
century  of  distrust  and  suspicion  of  "Yankee  ImperiHllsin  " 

President  Rcosevelt.  by  his  good-neighbor  policy,  has  made  a 
commendable  effort  to  heal  old  wounds  But  he  was  dealing  with 
a  Latin  p.sychology  and  Latin  suspicions.  The  best  that  has 
eventuated  from  conferences  at  Buenos  Aires.  Lima,  and  Panama, 
conferences  designed  to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  real  Pan- 
American  doctrine,  has  been  an  agreement  to  confer  when  danger 
threatens  anywhere  in  this  hemisphere — as  would  be  the  case 
In  any  atttempi.  for  instance,  to  transfer  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
from  a  conquered  Holland  to  a  conquering  Germany. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  between  agreeing  to  confer  and 
agreeing  to  act.  Since  by  the  congressional  resolution  we  are 
committed  to  action,  we  may  have  assistance  or  we  may  have  only 
conferees  As  a  result  of  talking  first.  Congress  has  sadd'ed  us 
with  a  responsibility  that  stretches  from  pole  to  pole,  from  ocean 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MlSSOfUI 

4X  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSENTATlVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr  Speaker.  If  one-half  of  the  charges 
made  against  Harry  Biidpes  are  trui?.  he  is  undoubtedly  an 
undesirable  and  should  by  all  means  be  deporud.  I  do  not 
have  the  least  sympathy  for  him.  nor  do  I  feel  that  the  com- 
munication which  he  wrote  is  a  propi.'r  answer  to  the 
charges.  I  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  method  that  his 
deportation  is  to  be  brought  about  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  legis- 
lation similar  to  this  boen  before  the  Congress. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived,  this  is  what  Ls  termed  "popular 
legislation."  Those  who  support  the  bill  will  be  praised,  those 
who  oppose  it  charged  with  being  friends  of  aliens  who  would 
destroy  our  form  of  government.  I  am  going  to  take  the  un- 
popular course,  not  for  the  .sake  of  Harry  Bridges,  because 
I  join  all  in  condemning  subversive  activities,  but  because  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  in  article  I.  section  9: 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

A  legislative  act  which  provides  punishment  without  a 
judicial  trial  is  a  bill  of  attainder. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  case  which  originated  in  my  own  State,  Missouri,  following 
the  Civil  War.  then  this  bill.  If  it  ever  becomes  a  law,  will  be 
held  to  be  unconstitutional.  Under  an  act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  denied 
the  right  to  preach  unless  they  took  an  oath  they  had  not 
been  connected  with  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War. 
Father  Cummings.  a  Catholic  priest,  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  law,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  holding  it  was  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

We  have  all  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  I  would  be  violating  that  oath  if  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  investigating  subversive  activities.  We  have  had 
sensational  reports,  but  where  is  the  legislation  to  cure  the 
evils  complained  of.  If  it  be  necessary?  If  our  laws  dealing 
with  aliens  who  do  not  like  our  form  of  government  are  not 
sufficient  to  deport  them,  why  cannot  general  legislation  be 
suggested  in  which  we  will  find  the  remedy? 

I  am  not  one  who  has  at  any  time  attempted  to  use  influ- 
ence to  keep  aliens  from  being  deported  who  have  violated 
our  laws,  and  I  never  will.  Requests  have  come  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  but  my  answer  has  always  been  "No."  It  will 
be  "No"  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  an  issue  here  much  more  important 
than  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges.  On  Wednesday,  May 
29.  at  the  exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  the  painting  depicting 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  held  in 
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this Capitol,  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  Hon.  William  B. 
Bankh£ad.  made  the  following  remarks: 

In  a  few  moments  there  will  be  disclosed  for  your  observation  and, 
I  feel  confident,  for  your  hearty  approval  and  admiration,  a  repro- 
duction on  canvas  of  possibly  the  most  significant  event  in  the 
political  and  governmental  history  of  our  Republic. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  In  looking  over  the  other  great 
historic  paintings  which  adorn  this  rotunda  and  this  Capitol  that 
it  Is  a  rather  singular  thing,  if.  indeed,  not  a  grievous  omission. 
that  up  until  this  hour  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  per- 
petuation in  enduring  form  of  that  scent-  of  such  transcendent 
Importance  to  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  world 

It  was  the  concluding  episode  of  the  determined  purpose  of  cur 
ancestors  who  participated  in  the  struggle  for  our  independence  to 
write  into  one  document  their  conception  of  the  structure  of  a 
righteous  and  enduring  form  of  government  for  a  free  people.  Wnh 
the  addition  of  the  Qrst  10  amendments,  commonly  known  as  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  there  was  established  our  fundamental  law  upon 
which  there  has  been  builded  not  only  the  eldest  but  likewise  the 
most  powerful  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Possibly  after  a  lapse  of  150  years  after  the  signing  of  this  Consti- 
tution, no  more  appropriate  time  than  this  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  dedication  of  a  perpetual  memorial  to  those  men  of  genius 
and  high  resolve  and  profound  philosophy  who  made  possible  our 
great  experiment  in  human  freedom.  And  such  observation  is 
bf.sed  upon  the  fact  that  today  we  are  confronted  with  the  menace 
of  diabolical  doctrines  and  powers  which  threaten  to  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  democratic  institutions  everywhere  en  the  face 
of  the  earth 

In  a  moment  as  we  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  great  men.  the 
signers  of  the  Constitution,  let  us  as  a  united  people  hlgh'.y  resolve 
that  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  grest.  no  hard.ship  too  burdenscriie  upon 
the  part  of  this  generation,  to  preserve  for  our  posterity  and  for  the 
world  the  priceless  heritage  they  bequeathed,  in  perpetuity,  to  their 
de.-cendants. 

Let  U.S  swear  by  the  memory  of  the  founders  that  If  constitutional 
and  representative  government  shall  succumb  In  all  other  parts  .of 
the  world.  It  shall  and  will  be  preserved  Inviolate  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  God  give  us  the  .spirit  and  the  strength  to  secure  that 
supreme  objective      [Applause  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  myself,  are  we  preserving  inviolate  con- 
stitutional and  representative  government  if  we  pass  this 
legislation?    The  answer,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  "no." 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Organization.  I  introduced  and  handled  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  recently  a  resolution  which  placed  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  where  it  belongs,  and  its  transfer,  which  I  recom- 
mended 7  years  ago,  has  too  long  been  delayed.  Let  those 
who  are  charged  with  considering  legislation  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws  secure  immed  ately 
from  the  Attorney  General  his  views  on  what  general  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  character.  Bring 
in  that  legislation  and  pass  it.  but  make  it  apply  not  only  to 
Harry  Bridges  but  to  all  aliens. 

I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  come  to  this 
country  and  then  object  to  our  form  of  government.  This  is 
n(  place  for  them,  but  let  us  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  keeping 
with  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  for  which  we  all  say 
we  would  wiUingly  give  our  lives,  take  care  of  them,  not  by 
passing  a  resolution  such  as  thls-dealing  with  one  case,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  will,  if  it  follows  precedents,  pronotmce 
unconstitutional,  but  by  genei-al  legislation. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  can  pass  bills  providing  for  aliens 
who  entered  this  country  illegally  to  remain  here  we  can  pass 
bills  to  deport  them.  How  many  who  advocate  the  passage  of 
this. legislation  have  introduced  and  voted  for  such  bills?  I 
have  not.  and  on  every  roll  call  you  will  find  me  recorded  as 
opposed  to  legislation  of  this  character.  I  maintain  those  who 
entered  this  country  illegally  in  violation  of  our  immigration 
laws  should  be  deported,  and  I  insist  that  those  who  entered 
legally  who  do  not  like  our  form  of  government  or  who  have 
violated  our  laws  involving  moral  turpitude  should  be 
deported. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  learned  something  which 
should  put  us  on  guard  against  subversive  activities.  If  our 
laws  are  not  adequate,  then  enact  laws  that  are,  but  by  all 
means  preserve  our  civil  liberties  which  the  Constitiition 
extends  to  us. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads: 

No    person   shall   be   held    to   answer   for   a   capital,   or   otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  cu  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 


Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  wfien  in  actual  srrvicc  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compeUeJ  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witne.ss  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law:  nor  shall  private  proi:>erty  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation. 

Even  the  lowest  alien,  provided  he  entered  this  country 
legally,  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  a  native-born 
citizen  under  this  amendment  to  cur  Constitution,  which  we 
all  held  so  sacred,  but  in  this  bill  there  is  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  deport  Bridges  if  he  has  violated  our 
laws.    It  can  be  done  without  violating  our  Constitution. 


Divided  Loyalty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIKORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TufSday.  June  11.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    WESTBROOK    PEOLER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  following  col- 
umn by  West  brook  Pegler.  first,  because  I  resent  as  much 
as  he  does  any  .\ttempt  to  induce  Americans  of  whatever 
race  or  blood  to  g  ve  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  or  dictator. 
Second.  I  think  Mr.  Pegler  has  made  it  plain  tjiat  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  of  Italian  descent  are  not  only  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  but  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  Innocent  victims  of  the  operations  of  Fascist  agents  and 
of  the  resentment  which  they  may  bring  upon  others  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  their  purposes  at  all. 

FAIH   ENOITCH— INSTDIOrS   PREPSLTIE 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

A  group  of  Fa.sclst  Italians  in  New  York  had  the  effrontery  to 
profane  the  American  Memorial  Day  rites  with  a  rally  of  their 
own  m  favor  cf  Mussohni.  fasci.sm.  and  Italv  The  Italian  consul 
general  In  New  York  att<.>nded.  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  consular  .<^rvice  of  subtly  haras.slng  and  spying  on  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  blocd  or  birth  and  conducting  or  "threatening  to 
conduct  boycotts  against  loyal  American  citizens  and  half-Amer- 
Icanized  Immigrants. 

The  account    whicli  I  have  read  in  the  Wrrld-Telegram.  reports 
that  CommenCatore  Fupino  CarboncUl,  described   as  a  Journalist 
made  an  oration  In  which  he  said: 

•n    Duce    stands    behind    you.    Italians    of    America    and    of    the 
wcrld.     We  must  face  the  future  united.     Dj  not  Icse  heart.     De- 
fend your  American  Constitution.     Remain   benevolently   neuf"! 
Be  true  to  our  idea." 

Now.  these  remarks  are  typical  of  that  insidious  pressure  by 
which  true  Americans  of  Italian  blocd  or  birth  are  imposetl  upon 
by  outright  Fa.scists  or  politically  ambiguous  individuals  and  by 
profiteering  exploiters  of  the  so-called  lUlo- American  population 
who  occupy  the  status  of  padrones  in  tho  Am-rican  ccmmunitv 

Not  forgetting  that  anyone  who  permits  the  Duce  to  stand  behind 
him  runs  a  grave  risk  of  receiving  a  stiletto  in  the  back  I  will  point 
out  to  this  ccmmendatore  of  Italy  that  Americans  need  no  sunnort 
moral  or  otherwise,  from  Adolf  Hitlers  Junior  partner.  Nobodv  has 
asked  for  Mussolini's  help,  the  proffer  of  which  by  Signor  CarboneUl 
Is  an  affront  to  the  loyalty  cf  Americans.  Just  what  Si.-nor  Car- 
boneUl means  by  -Italians  of  America"  I  do  not  know  but  he  sho-i'd 
be  set  straight  on  the  fact  that  no  Italian  :s  nn  American  and  vice 
versa  Italy  is  one  nation  and  the  United  States  is  another  and"  It 
happens  that  dvrln-  the  last  4  years  the  Government  of  Italv  has 
vUhfled  the  United  States  and  the  American  people  a.s  a  nation  of 
gangsters.  "^  lini-.uu  ui 

Moreover,  the  Duce.  who  Is  so  kind  as  to  "stand  behind"  this  ele- 
nient  of  the  American  community,  has  placed  Italy  in  a  military 
alliance  with  the  nation  which  is  now  conducting  a  world  revolution 
against  the  kind  of  government  which  is  provided  by  the  American 
Constitution 

Inasmuch  as  this  Memorial  Day  rally  wa«  a  Fai-cist  occasion  which 
paid  only  the  most  perfunctory  and  insincere  respect  to  the  Con- 
stitution It  is  hard  to  believe  that  when  Signor  CarboneUl  exhorted 
the  meet  ng  to  -be  true  to  our  idea"  he  meant  anything  else  than 
the  Fascist  idea,  to  whKh  no  American  can  be"  true  And  the 
Italian  consul  general  nteds  remmding.  ofBcially  if  he  is  insensitive 
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to  hints,  that  Americans  need  no  advice  from  him  and  will  not 
thank  him  for  interference  In  the  affairs  of  American  citizens. 
Whatever  their  breed 

The  Americans  of  Italian  birth  or  blood  have  no  reason  to  love 
Italy.  One  reason  why  they  have  had  such  a  hard  time  in  the 
United  States  Is  that  In  Italy  they  were  kept  in  deep  Ignorance  and 
horrible  poverty.  They  wore  glad  to  escape  and.  although  they 
have  been  exploited  in  the  United  States,  it  Is  also  true  that  this 
exploitation  wa.s  conducted  by  native  Italian  padrones  who  came 
along  with  them  and  established  In  the  new  land  tho  svstem  of 
extortion  and  terrorism  which  was  a  native  Italian  peculiarity  or 
vice  as  characteristic  as  garlic.  Racketeering,  formerly  known  as 
blackhanding.  is  not  a  native  American  trait,  but  was  imported 
from  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  the  present  Government  of  Italy  was 
founded  on  such  terrorism  and  Is  today  a  racket  or  nationalized 
mafia. 

Signor  CarboneUl,  the  con.ml  general,  other  consular  officers,  and 
half-Americanized  publishers  of  Italian  language  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  are  not  .serving  Americanism,  or  the  interests  of 
Immigrants  and  their  sons,  in  preaching  the  tie  to  the  homeland. 
The  homrland  treated  these  people  abominably,  and  tho  noble 
Remans  and  the  supercilious  Italians  of  the  north  regarded  and 
treated  as  untouchables  the  Neapolitans.  Sicilians,  and  other 
swarthy  Italians  of  the  south  who  constituted  the  American  im- 
migration. Now.  suddenly.  Italy  has  a  great  love  for  thcfe  people, 
and  agents  of  the  Duce  are  attempting  to  organize  them  into  a 
"fifth  column-  of  traitors  to  the  land  which  gave  them  refuge  from 
the  darkness  and  squalor  of  the  'boot." 


Findings   of   the   Interfaith   Conference  on 
I        Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS    , 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks  tho  find- 
ings of  the  Interfaith  Conference  on  Unemployment,  held 
in  Washington,  June  4-6,   1940.     They  are  as  follows: 

The  conference  submits  the  following  findings  to  the  Industrial 
Division.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America; 
the  Social  Action  Department.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence; the  Social  Justice  Commission,  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis,  and  the  Social  Justice  Committee,  Rabbinical  Assem- 
bly of  America. 

"Unemplcytnent  is  a  dreadful  scourge  and  a  social  sin.  It  is  a 
major  causae  of  war  and  poverty  and  an  indiciment  of  our  society 
Yet  most  of  us  have  been  Indifferent  and  irresponsible  in  our 
attitudes  toward  this  most  critical  problem. 

The  moral  effects  of  the  continued  unemployment  of  9.000,000 
or  more  workers  are  evident.  Enforced  idlenes-s  demoralizes  per- 
sonality, makt'S  it  impossible  for  families  to  live  normal,  heaitliy 
lives,  and  prevents  llieir  participation  In  community  life.  These 
conditions  must  now  become  the  common  concern  of  the  Nation. 
Tlic  religious  bodies  must  supply  the  moral  dynamic  for  changing 
them. 

Unemployment  must  not  be  continually  relieved — it  mu.st  he 
Rbclished.  It  is  the  plain  duty  cf  the  religious  bodies  to  demand 
a  thousand  times  more  loudly  than  ever  before  that  the  necessary 
step.s  be  taken  to  u.se  our  creat  resources  and  to  work  out  proced- 
ures in  accord  with  democratic  principles. 

Solutions  cannot  be  found  without  individual  and  social  sacri- 
fice. The  employed,  the  fortunate,  must  identify  them.selves  with 
the  unemployed,  and  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  unemplo\inent.  Only  high  spiritual  atti- 
tudes win  bring  Justice.  The  moral  will  should  be  expressed  effec- 
tively in  terms  of  right  .social  relations. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Ju.st  social  relations  be  attained,  because 
economic  desperation  will  lead  many  well-meaning  citizens  of  all 
classes  into  great  temptation.  When  people  are  confused  and  em- 
bittered, not  knowing  where  to  turn,  they  seek  scapegoats,  thus 
arousing  race  hatreds.  People  haunted  by  insecurity  are  most 
likely  to  become  tho  easy  prey  of  ruthless  leaders,  including  would- 
be  dictators  who  make  large  promises  but  take  away  liberties.  In 
these  tim.es  of  emotional  stress  It  is  doubly  necessary  to  emphasize 
den'iocratlc  proctKlures  and  rights. 

Whatever  may  be  the  needs  of  national  defense,  stimulation  -^f 
Industrial  activity  through  the  production  of  arms  will  not  provide 
a  permanent  method  of  abolishing  unemployment.  This  has  been 
declared  by  the  many  speakers  mentioning  the  subject  at  this 
conference.  Indeed,  some  have  warned  that  long  and  increasing 
production  cf  e.rmaments  threatens  the  production  of  consumer's 
goods,  and  thereby  lowers  the  general  standard  of  living.  It  Is 
Clear  that  we  must  all  search  for  sound  methods  that  promise 
more  constructive  economic  results.     The  religious  bodies  have  a 


vital  Interest  in  what  is  socially  constructive:  In  reconcill.»tlon  and 
healing;  In  the  arts  of  peace.  Elimination  of  unemployment  re- 
quires sociiil  thinking  of  a  hiph  order,  and  social  collaboration  to 
work  out  the  plans  and  put  them  into  effect. 

To  that  end.  there  should  be  a  continuing  commission,  com- 
posed of  repre.seniatives  of  con.sumers,  farmers.  laix)r  finance, 
manufacturing,  commerce.  Government,  education,  religion  We 
hereby  call  upon  the  national  organizations  in  these  various  field! 
to  come  together  to  form  such  a  commLssicn  For  enforceable 
and  coordinated  action  by  the  crganized  social  forces  of  the 
country,  governmental  leadership  la  necessary  Government,  we 
strongly  recommend,  should  call  thes.-  organizations  together  for 
devising  cooperative,  democratic  measures  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem 

Religious  bodies  dare  not  escape  their  re.spon.sibllltv  to  educate, 
with  the  aid  of  informed  laymen.  In  regard  to  the  moral  and 
social  aspects  of  such  que.stions  as  have  been  bore  di.scus.scd.  in- 
cluding tho  kind  and  degree  of  ta.xation;  the  relative  empha-'is 
upon  voluntary  and  up.jn  governmcrtal  leadership;  the  role  of 
cooperatives  for  purchasing,  credit,  marketing;  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  demtx;ratic  economic  planning;  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving religious  and  civil  liberties;  the  need  for  new  .--ocial  in- 
ventions to  deal  with  new  conditions. 

The.se  questions  .'^hould  be  taken  up  in  religious  assemblies, 
should  be  considered  by  the  religicms  press  and  study  courses. 
They  all  have  religious  aspects  and  imphcation.s.  and  require 
study  in  an  atmobphere  which  religious  bodies  are  j>eculiarly 
prepared  to  supply. 

We  recommend  that  the.se  findings  and  a  summary-  of  the 
addresses  and  dl.^cusslons  of  the  conference  be  sent  not  only  to 
the  c(jnvening  groups  and  their  cou-ititUL-ncles.  but  ai:>o  to  all 
other  religious  bodies  of  the  Nation,  with  the  request  that  they 
be  given  wide  publicity 

We  recommend  that  the  findings  and  summary  be  also  sent  to 
the  President,  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  leaders  of  social 
agencies,   voluntary  and  governmental. 


H.  R.  9766,  As  Amended — Deportation  of  Harry 

Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPliB:SENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
bill,  H.  R.  9766,  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  Is  the 
first  bill  of  its  kind,  we  are  advised,  to  be  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  150  years  of  our  national 
history.  I  joined  with  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Wa.shinpton,  Messrs.  Leavy,  Coffee  Hill,  and  Macnuson,  in 
voting  against  It  in  its  final  form,  as  amended.  We  all 
voted  for  the  rule  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House  for 
consideration  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  amended  so  that 
we  could  vote  for  it.  This  was  not  done.  The  nonpartLsan 
character  of  the  final  vote  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barton],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  WadsworthI.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Miller  1.  on  the  Republican  side,  were 
among  those  who  also  voted  against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

My  colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington.  Judge  Leavy. 
pointed  out  some  of  the  constitutional  objections  to  this  type 
of  legislation.  I  agree  with  his  conclusions.  In  my  opinion, 
in  addition  to  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  of  a  most 
subversive  character,  the  bill  is  unconstitutional  on  at  least 
three  grounds:  First,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  law  and  as  such  violates  the  constitutional 
inhibition  (Cummiugs  v.  Missouri,  71  U.  S.  <4  Wal.t.)  277. 
323.  18  L.  Ed.  356;  Ex  parte  Garland.  71  U.  S.  (4  Wall.)  333. 
387.  18  L.  Ed.  366;  Drehman  v.  Stifle,  75  U.  S.  (8  Wall.) 
595.  601.  19  L.  Ed.  508;  Pierce  v.  Carskadon.  83  U.  S.  <16 
Wall.)  234.  239.  21  L.  Ed.  276).  Second,  it  violates  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "No 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."  Under  the  bill,  as  amended,  a  hearing 
is  expressly  denied.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  uniformly  held  in  cases  too  numerous  to  require  any 
citation  of  decision  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  due  process 
under  the  fifth  amendment.     Third,  the  bill,  as  amended. 
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even  denies  resort  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  clearly 
violates  the  prevision  in  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  "The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  denied  ex- 
cept in  case  of  war  or  invasion."  For  these  reasons,  under 
my  oath  as  a  Mcml)er  of  this  body,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  cannot  vote  for  legislation  of  this  type. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  Harry  Bridges  as  an  individual 
and  hold  no  brief  for  him.  I  am,  however,  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  principle  and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved. With  the  world  aflame,  we  are  projierly  appropriat- 
ing: billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense  to  maintain  and 
preserve  our  democracy  and  protect  our  democratic  processes 
against  attack  by  totalitarian  powers.  The  destruction  of 
the  democratic  processes,  which  we  value  and  prize  so  hiph- 
ly  and  are  determined  to  preserve  at  all  costs,  was  wrought 
in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia  by  such  inroads  upon  indi- 
vidual and  fundamental  rights  as  is  made  possible  by  this 
type  of  legislation.  If  it  is  right  for  one  Congress  to  dcf>ort 
by  special  act — something  never  before  done  in  our  history — 
a  labor  leader,  another  Congress  may  decide  to  deport  a 
leader  of  employers,  ad  libitum  ad  nauseam.  These  is  no 
end  to  the  extremes  to  which  such  legislation  may  be  car- 
ried, once  the  precedent  is  established. 

Instead  let  Congress  enact  general  legislation,  within  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  applying  to  all  aliens,  includ- 
ing Harry  Bridges,  if  cur  present  laws  are  insuflQcient.  Let 
Congress  provide  by  general  legislation  for  the  deportation 
of  all  aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the  doctrines  of  nazi-ism. 
fascism,  or  communism. 


Althougrh   We   Are  Unprepared,   Roosevelt   Would 
Force  Us  Into  the  Second  World  Wur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  he  cannot  lawfully 
declare  war.  President  Roosevelt  is  saying  and  doing  many 
things  which  will  make  war  unavoidable. 

What  makes  his  conduct  the  more  reprehensible  is  that, 
because  of  the  frightful  waste  of  his  administration  and  be- 
cause of  the  industrial  strife  which  his  agencies  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  have  instigated  and  carried  on  during 
the  past  3  years,  we  are  ill  prepared  not  only  to  fight  a  war 
on  foreign  soil  but  to  defend  ourselves  here  at  home. 

The  situation  is  so  well  described  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  June  12  that  I  here  insert  it: 

(From  the  Chicago   Tribune  of  June   12.   1940) 

rUlX    SPEXO   TOWARD    WHAT    COAL? 

Mr.  Roosevelfs  address  at  the  University  of  Virginia  tnlpht  have 
been  written  Jointly  In  their  day  by  Blum.  MacDonald.  Baldwin,  and 
Chamberlain 

M  Blum  sent  some  of  his  country's  best  planes  and  guns  to 
Spain,  where  they  were  irretrievably  lost.  He  also  Insisted  that 
France  s  armament  Industries  be  subjected  to  every  annoyance  that 
a  meddlesome  government  could  Invent  in  the  name  of  social  ad- 
vancement. The  result  was  that  Germany  got  far  ahead  of  Prance 
In  the  preparation  of  war  materials,  with  consequences  now  ap- 
parent. Mr.  Roosevelt  indicated  at  Charlottesville  that  these  mis- 
takes are  to  be  repeated  by  us.  We  also  are  far  behind  In  the 
armament  race,  but  we  are  to  send  much  of  what  we  have  to  foreign 
soil  and  all  the  restriction*  on  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion which  have  been  devised  in  the  last  7  years  are  to  remain  in 
force. 

Like  MacDonald.  Mr  Roosevelt  is  eloquent  In  denunciation,  and, 
like,  MacDonald  and  Baldwin,  he  encourages  the  Nation  to  believe 
thpt  its  preparation  is  far  more  complete  than  In  fact  It  Is.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  no  army  to  send  to  Europe,  and  the  mllitHry 
supplies  we  might  send,  aside  from  those  which  are  already  on  order 
for  the  Allies,  will  leave  our  own  country  naked. 

Like  Chamberlain,  Mr  Roosevelt  speaks  most  provocatively  as 
the  strategic  position  becomes  less  favorable  to  intervention.  After 
the  Oennans  bad  been  permitted  to  rearm  and  fortify  the  Rhine- 
land,  and  after  Munich.  Mr.  Chamberlain  decided  upon  war.  He 
choee  to  fight  for  Poland,  though  it  was  obvious  thAt  the  Allies 


could  not  reenforce  the  Polish  army  or  supply  It.  Similarly, 
with  Paris  in  the  gravest  danger  of  capture,  Mr  Roosevelt  an- 
nounces hl.'5  determination  to  support  France.  Like  Mr  Cham- 
berlain, he  has  choeen  the  worst  moment.  Our  contribution  can- 
not become  effective  for  many  months,  during  which  the  strategic 
position  may  well  become  even  more  unfavorable  as  more  and  mjre 
of  the  French  ports  are  seized. 

Almost  everyone  in  this  country  shares  Mr  Roosevelt's  profound 
dislike  of  the  dictators  and  his  hope  that  they  will  be  dereated. 
It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  advanced  the 
welfare  of  this  country  by  his  denunciations.  All  he  can  have 
accomplished,  aside  from  promoting  his  political  ambition.s,  is  to 
Invite  revenge  at  a  time  when  we  are  ill  prepared  for  defense  Iin- 
puls'venes-s  is  not  the  most  serviceable  churacterlstic  of  a  public 
ofiBclal. 

While  he  l.s  edcjlng  the  country  toward  war.  Mr  Rooseve'.t  con- 
tinues to  promote  factionalism  at  home  through  his  political  ac- 
tivity and  his  •reforms.  "  He  is  obviously  responding  to  the  war 
whoops  arising  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  he  is  not  think- 
ing beyond  tomorrow  He  does  not  ask  what  the  United  Stp.tes  is 
to  gain  frcm  its  participation;  he  does  not  reckon  the  cost  in  men, 
money,  and  .<;ocial  and  economic  disorganization.  His  state  of 
mind  IS  clearly  revealed  in  his  statement:  "We  will  not  slow  down 
or  detour.     Signs  and  signals  call  for  speed— full  speed  ahead.  " 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  his  way.  that  means  full  speed  toward  a 
war  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight:  full  speed  toward  the  slaui'hter 
of  a  generation  of  young  Americans;  full  rpeed  toward  dictator- 
ship in  this  country.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  peace  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  would  follow  another  victory  in 
Europe  won  by  American  arms.  Evidently  he  hasn't  thought  of 
that.     At  any  rate,  he  didn't  say  anything  about  it. 

Having  failed  so  completely  and  so  miserably  to  solve  a 
Single  major  problem  undertaken  by  him,  during  the  7  years 
he  has  been  in  office,  and  having  created  a  condition  where 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  properly  prepare  and 
having  saddled  a  burden  upon  our  people  which  must  be 
met  by  increased  taxation  upon  everyone,  the  most  patriotic 
thing  any  citizen  can  do  is  to  work  earnestly  and  effectively 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal 
wrecking  crew. 


Politics  or  Patriotism — Which  Are  We  Getting? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  FRE3  PRESS  OF  JUNE  11,  1940 


Mr.  BLACKNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.,  under  date 
of  June  11,  1940. 

I  think  this  editorial  is  especially  pertinent  at  the  present 
time.  American  citizens  are  vitally  interested  in  the  attitude 
of  their  Government  with  reference  to  national  defense.  I 
think  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  people  are  vitally  interested  in  an  adequate 
national  defense  in  all  our  units:  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
and  Air  Force,  but  they  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  money 
which  is  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  is  so 
applied. 

Judging  from  my  correspondence  from  my  constituents  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan.  I  would  say  that  very  few 
people  are  in  favor  of  America's  participation  in  the  European 
conflict. 

With  10.000.000  men  and  women  out  of  work,  with  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $45,000,000,000,  with  an  added  guaranteed  in- 
debtedness of  six  to  eight  billion  dollars,  with  a  peacetime 
annual  deficit  of  three  to  four  billion  dollars.  America  has  all 
the  domestic  problems  she  can  safely  handle  without  incur- 
ring new  and  foreign  ones. 

The  propagandists  are  already  loud  and  vociferous  in  their 
statements  that  we  should  enter  this  war  to  "save  civiliza- 
tion." We  heard  much  the  same  argument  in  1917,  when 
we  were  told  that  the  United  States  should  declare  war  to 
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"save  the  worid  for  democracy."  We  lost  thousands  of  fine 
American  boys,  spent  billions  of  dollars,  and  then  finally 
realized  how  futile  our  efforts  were  in  establishing  ijerma- 
nent  peace  in  Europe  with  Its  ever-recurring  and  insistent 
wars. 

The  Detroit  Pi-ee  Press  contained  the  following  editorial 
under  the  caption  "Politics  or  patriotism— which  are  we  get- 
ting?"   This    editorial    is    sane,    sensible,    and    thoroughly 
patriotic,  and  should  be  widely  read.     The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Press  of  June   11.   1940] 

POLmCS    OR    PATRIOTISM — WHICH    ARE    WE    GETTING? 

If  we  are  not  at  war  we  ought  to  quit  pretending  we  are 
ir  we  are  at  war  we  ought  to  quit  pretending  we  are  not. 
Let   us  quit  pretending  about  anything     This   Is  no   time  for 
pretense. 

No   time   for   smartness,   for  glib   airiness,   for  conjuring   rabbits 
out  of  high  hats,  for  cleverness  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
The  issue  is  simple  and  should  not  be  clouded 
The  American  people  want  preparedness  as  a  preventive  of  war. 
not  as  provocation  for  one. 

In  the  hullabaloo  at  Washington  this  single  fundamental  fact 
seems  rapidly  being  forgotten. 

President  R<)cs«-velt  forgot  all  about  It  In  his  angry  address  at 
Charlottesville  last  night. 

The  people  have  consented  without  protest  to  the  spending  of 
many  bilhcns  in  the  belief  that  thev  are  investing  their  money  In 
an  insurance  policy. 

They  have  not  agreed  that  It  shall  be  tossed  Into  a  gigantic 
gamble  on  the  turn  of  the  dice  in  Europe. 

The  President  has  declared  a  state  of  something  short  of  war 
existing  But  there  i.s  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  line  of 
less  than  war  and  war  Itself 

All  this  IS  vastly  disturbing  to  a  public  mind  long  inured  to  the 
modern  technique  of  waging  wars  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
declare  them 

As  far  as  the  Nazi  high  command  Is  concerned  nothing  we  can 
now  do  or  say  will  affect  their  belief  that  we  are  their  sworn  enemies. 
Thty   have  no  moral   niceties  about  such   matters. 
Our   finely  spun   technicalities  about   being   into   it   up   to  our 
necks  but  "short  of  war"  interest  them  not  at  all 

They  know  no  law  but  that  of  might  and  care  nothing  about 
hair-line  definitions  and  shades  of  meaning. 

It  IS  as  silly  for  us  to  think  otherwise  as  it  would  be  for  a  brave 
but  defenseless  poilu  to  argue  his  metaphysical  rights  as  he  Is 
crushed  under  one  of  their  Unks 

Berlin  does  not  listen  to  Philadelphia  lawyers. 
As  far  as  the  Nazis  are  concerned,  in  their  present  military  posi- 
tion, we  are  already  at  war  with  them  and  any  formal  declaration 
would  be  a  "mere  scrap  of  paper." 

We  may  fool  ourselves  by  pretending  this  Is  not  so  but  we  are 
not  fooling  Hitler  and  Goering. 

For.  If  Germany  .should  win,  victory  will  be  theirs  before  we 
could  affect  the  scales  one  way  or  another  even  if  we  declared 
ourselves  officially  Our  military  authorities  agree  that  it  will  take 
us  at  least  a  year  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  help  with  either 
men  or  equipment  of  any  consequence.  Before  that  time  the  de- 
cision win  have  come.  If  Germany  cannot  win  by  then,  she  cannot 
win  at  all.     So  say  all  the  experts. 

Therefore,  facing  the  situation  In  the  harsh  realism  of  things 
as  they  arc.  we  "have  but  one  course  before  us:  To  get  this  Nation 
on  a  sound  foundation  for  national  defense      And  nothing  el.se < 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  "guess  and  be  damned"  pro- 
grams that   are  dazzling   in  conception  but   drab  in   conclusion 

Mr  Roosevelt  nsk.s  for  over  a  billion  dollars  and  the  Nation  ap- 
plauds. Two  weeks  later  he  askes  for  another  billion,  with  a  casual 
"Oh  by  the  way,"  approach  to  the  asking.  The  people  agree  to  that' 
Nor  do  they  flinch  at  the  added  tajc  burden  of  $650,000,000 

They  are  not  afraid  of  realities.  They  are  worried  only  over 
unrealities 

Tlie  naticnal-debt  limit  of  forty-flve  billion  Is  to  be  upped  to 
forty-eight  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for  $4,500.000  000  for 
the  ensuing  year.  But  from  nowhere — least  of  all  from  the  White 
House — comes  a  clear,  concise  statement  of  how  this  burden  is  to 
be  financed,  how  much  U  actuaUy  needed,  and  what  it  is  going  to 
be  used  for. 

The  "on  hand  or  on  order"  technique  of  the  fireside  chat  seems 
to  prevail  in  all  the  financial  statements  that  have  been  issued 

Mr  Roo-sevelt  confesses  very  little  Interest  in  where  and  how 
the  money  is  to  be  rai.sed  He  merely  says  the  Government  has  to 
have  It.  No  one  has  questioned  that;  but  the  people  do  want  to 
know  where  seven  billion  in  the  past  7  years  has  already  gone  for 
the  same  purpose  with  very  little  to  show  for  it.  And  where  this  Is 
going. 

Nor  wUl  their  doubt-s  and  uncertainties  be  cleared  up  bv  cheerful 
bedtime  fireside  chats  Rich  and  poor  alike  must  be  called  upon  to 
make  tremendous  sacrifices,  and  the  palliatives  of  platitudes  will 
not  soothe  them  in  facing  a  drift  Into  a  war  they  do  not  want 

If  it  is  legal  and  proper  and  In  keeping  with  a  sound  preparedness 
program  to  order  the  Army  and  Navy  to  turn  back  to  manufac- 
turers what  equipment  we  now  have  on  hand  as  obsolete,  for  them 
In  turn  to  sell  to  the  Allies,  what  is  to  prevent  the  same  tricky  de- 
vice being  used  when  new  guns,  planes,  and  other  essentials  are 
delivered?     "Obsolescence"  can  be  an  elastic  word. 


And,  stripped  of  Its  camouflage,  this  latest  move  Is  an  baldly  »n 
act  of  war  as  though  we  were  to  order  the  American  Fleet  into 
action. 

Another  thing:  There  Is  a  growing  belief  that  In  some  phases 
of  the  Washington  situation  there  has  been  more  politics  than 
there  has  been  patriotism. 

Ironically  enough,  the  finger  of  stisplclon  this  time  Is  not  pointed 
by  Wall  Street  "economic  royalists"  or  rival  politicians  The 
charges  are  made  by  some  of  the  stanchest  defenders  and  advo- 
cates of  the  New  Deal  philosophy. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  quoting  of  more  than  three,  but  they 
are  typical  and  their  "left-wing"  fidelity  need  not  be  doubted. 

First,  there  is  John  T,  Flynn,  long  a  special  economic  adviser 
to  the  New  Deal  and  one  of  its  most  prolific  apologists.  He  charges 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  is  using  the  present  emergency  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  liide  the  failures  of  his  program  to  put  men  back  to 
work  and  to  restore  prosperity. 

Second,  there  is  the  New  Republic,  which  since  1933.  has  been 
the  qua.si-offlclal  organ  of  the  so-called  palace  Janlssarica,  the 
inner  circle  of  ardent  leftists  within  the  White  House.  This  pub- 
lication makes  no  bones  about  the  administration  playing  politics 
with  one  of  the  gravest  situations  that  ever  confronted  our  Nation. 
In  the  current  issue  it  says: 

"On  the  political  side,  the  new  dealers  sought  to  make  use  of 
the  defense  is.sue  to  create  a  coalition  Cabinet,  with  the  single- 
hearted  purpose  of  rendering  their  conservative  opponents  helpless 
in  the  coming  campaign. 

"Among  certain  liberal  grcups  It  was  feared  that  Mr  Roosevelt, 
in  proposing  a  coalition,  was  surrendering  to  the  Republicans 
offering  to  m»ke  terms  with  them.  On  excellent  authority  it  can 
be  .said  that  this  is  untrue. 

"The  new  dealers  were  trying  to  ensnare  hostages.  It  was  a 
skillful  plan.  The  Republicans  could  not  have  attacked  the  New 
Deal   if   the   heads  of   their  party  were   in  Mr.  Roosevelt's   Cabinet. 

"Col,  FYank  Knox,  the  first  Republican  leader  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  supposed  to  have  accepted  the  plan,  and  may  yet  enter 
the  Cabinet,  However,  coalition  was  killed  by  the  acerb  anti- 
third-term  statement  of  former  Governor  Landon." 

TTilrd.  there  is  Oswald  Garri.son  ViUard.  dean  of  American  lib- 
erals, for  many  years  editor  of  the  other  left-wing  weekly,  the 
Nation,  and  now  its  contributing  editor.     He  writes: 

"The  national  fright  over  the  succe.ss  of  the  "blitzkrieg"  has  pulled 
the  President  out  of  a  bad  hole.  War  or  no  war,  he  had  to  have 
the  right  to  get  us  further  into  debt,  since  It  Is  entirely  beyond 
him  to  put  our  industry  fully  to  work.  •  •  •  Hitler  has  given 
him  another   breathing  spell.     •      •      • 

"Of  course,  the  new  taxes  will  not  produce  one-sixth  of  the 
sum— »4  500,000,000— which  the  President  has  asked.  It  is  only  a 
clever  Joke — not  a  serious  effort      •      •      •." 

These  accusations  shotUd  bo   met. 

The  President  himself  should  accept  them  as  a  challenge. 

They  are  not  isolated  Instances. 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  may  well  depend  upon  their  truth  or 
falsity. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  if  politics  Is  being  played  with 
human  misery,  if  politics  is  Jeopardizing  all  that  we  have  or  ever 
hope  to  have.  If  politics  has  taken  the  place  of  patriotism. 

This  is  what  the  accusations  mean— If  they  mean  anything. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  men,  money,  and  machines. 

It  is  one  of  morals. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  remarked  that  every  word  a  President  says 
weighs  a  ton.  He  meant  that,  because  of  the  tremendous  power  a 
President  possesses,  he  should  carefully  weigh  his  words. 

The  people,  loving  Mr,  Roosevelt  as  their  friend  and  crusader, 
have  smiled  indulgently  in  the  years  past  at  some  of  his  free  vocai 
efforts  and  Pucklih  byplay.  All  in  good  fun.  they  said,  each  under- 
standing the  other. 

Now  there  are  these  rumors,  no  longer  passed  along  only  by 
those  who  might  be  dismissed  as  reactionaries  or  disgruntled  leaders 
of  business  And  from  these  reports  stem  the  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  steals  across  our  land.  For  Mr,  Roosevelt  still  carries 
on  In  the  same  breezy  Insouciance  that  captivated  most  of  us  in  his 
inaugural  address  when  his  happy  courage  gave  a  despairing  people 
a  great  new  hope. 

In  the  present  sorry  situation,  however,  that  happy-warrior  role 
seems  synthetic. 

The  people  know  of  the  disgraceful  situation  that  exists  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  sore  that  has  festered  for  years:  The 
deadly  personal  feud  between  Secretary  Woodring  and  his  first 
assistant,  Johnson — a  chaotic  condition  allowed  to  continue  for 
the  sake  of  political  exi>ediency. 

The  people  know  that  Charles  Edison  was  promoted  to  the  Sec- 
retarj^hlp  of  the  Navy  only  to  give  him  a  prestige  that  would  aid 
him  in  his  campaign  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  Charlie 
McCarthy  for  the  notorious  Boss  Hague  of  that  State.  His  resig- 
nation is  dated  June  24, 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  our  sole  defense. 

Yet  we  see  these  vital  Departments  manhandled  by  mLsfits:  and. 
In  one  of  them,  the  personnel  torn  with  openly  declared  enmities. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  are  willing  to  lend  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  steadily  Increasing  barrage  of  reports  that  all  Is  not 
well  in  Washington, 

Only  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  unsullied  sincerity  can  be  given  the 
answer  that  will  cUanse  from  their  minds  the  mlacma  oX  doubts  and 
fears  which  now  Inflicts  them. 
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There  Is  an  explanation  of  the  public's  long  complacency  concern- 
ing oft-repeated  charges  of  chicanery  In  high  oflVce. 

There  has  been  a  Nation-wide  moral  let-down. 

There  was  the  bitter  disillusionment  of  the  World  War.  the 
hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  that  went  with  prohibition;  the  tragedy 
of  the  Harding  scandals,  the  pain  of  which  in  the  body  politic  was 
dulled  by  the  narcotic  of  the  "Coolidge  prosperity" — which  turned 
out  to  be  a  rubber  check;  there  was  the  stodgy  ineptitude  of  Hoover, 
who  told  them  that  poverty  had  been  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth      And  now  this! 

A  corroding  cynicism,  bom  of  the  constant  crash  of  hopes,  had 
calloused  the  people  to  accept  without  ringing  protests  of  righteous 
indignation  many  conditions  they  knew  to  be  wrong. 

But  the  Free  Press  believes  that  there  is  an  awakening  at  hand,  a 
revival  of  our  national  sense  of  honor. 

Out  of  our  new  common  danger  there  can  come  a  strengthening 
of  our  moral  fiber,  a  revitalizatlon  of  the  old  ideals  once  vouchsafed 
us  by  a  benign  and  patient  Providence — If  He  will  but  again  grant 
us  the  power  to  see. 

Without  this  there  can  be  no  true  patriotism.  For  patriotism  la 
an  unselftsh  love  of  country  that  has  Its  roots  deep  In  the  instincts 
of  the  people.  It  knows  no  party,  no  creed,  no  sectionalism.  In  its 
spiritual  essence  it  is  the  living  soiil  of  the  Nation. 

Only  through  the  reawakening  of  this  spirit  can  there  come  to  us 
the  cool,  clear  light  of  understanding — when  we  will  know,  deep 
within  ourselves,  that  we  are  living  a  life  and  not  playing  like  actors 
doing  their  parts  upon  a  stage. 

And  reason,  sound  understanding,  freed  of  all  theatricalism,  dic- 
tartes  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars. 

Sane  people  first  lock  after  their  own  children  before  they  do 
those  of  their  neighbors.     God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

We  can  best  serve  mankind  by  keeping  alive  on  this  soil  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  liberty  that  first  found  root  here. 

To  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  in  the  last  war  we  nearly 
lost  our  own.    We  may  not  be  so  fortunate  another  time. 

Logic  demands  that  we  build  a  national  defense  to  preserve  our- 
selves and  our  principles  of  government. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  In  better  position  to  help  In  the  restora- 
tion of  a  now  mad  world  back  to  Its  sanity. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  people  have  wllllncly  consented  to  the 
voting  of  all  these  billions  to  President  Roosevelt — not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  l>eccmlng  Involved  once  more  In  the  age-old  conflicts  of 
Kuropean  power  politics. 

So  let's  quit  pretending. 

And  woe  unto  them  who  play  politics  In  this  hour  of  the  Nation's 
deepest  need. 


Dr.  Robert  Reiner  Replies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1940 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dickstein],  in  addressing  the  House,  made 
the  following  statement: 

since  the  Hitler  regime  came  Into  power,  however,  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  Oerman-Amerlcan  Commerce  slowly  changed  Its  policy 
and  since  the  last  3  or  4  years  has  become  an  organization  abso- 
lutely controlled  and  financed  by  Germany,  and  one  playing  a  very 
Important  role  in  the  United  States  in  distributing  German  propa- 
ganda and  supervising  espionage  activities.  •  •  •  xh^  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  German-American  Commerce  is  Dr 
Robert  Reiner,  of  the  Robert  Reiner,  Inc..  who  is  very  sympathetic 
toward  the  present  German  regime. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  date  of  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dicksteui  1 ,  his  indictment 
of  Dr.  Reiner  was  referred  to  by  a  noted  New  York  coliunnist. 
and  shortly  thereafter,  in  an  address  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 
quoted  what  the  columnist  had  vtTitten. 

Dr.  Robert  Reiner  formerly  lived  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  While  no  longer  a  resident  of  the 
district,  he  is  still  the  president  of  a  large  concern.  Robert 
Reiner,  Inc.,  located  In  the  township  of  Weehawken.  Dr. 
Reiner  has  forwarded  me  a  letter  totally  and  imequi vocally 
denying  the  charges  leveled  against  hirn  in  the  utterances 


referred  to.  and  expressing  wlHingness  and  anxiety  to  have 
these  charges  investigated  by  Government  ofiBcials. 

Believing  that  Dr.  Reiner  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  I  Include 
in  these  remarks  the  entire  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to 
me: 

ROBEKT     REI>rEX,     INC.. 

Weehawken,  N.  J.,  June  S,  1940. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Hart. 

House  0/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Concrissman:  In  the  May  14.  1940.  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  (pp.  6113.  etc  )  there  appeared  certain 
statements  concerning  the  undersigned  In  fairness  to  me.  I  ask 
that  you  give  equed  publicity  to  the  following  facts: 

I  am  the  president  of  Robert  Reiner.  Inc.,  and  have  been  Ita 
president  continuously  since  ita  organization  In  1908.  This  com- 
pany now  is,  and  has  since  its  incorporation,  been  engaged  In 
the  business  of  importing  and  manufacturing  textile  machinery. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  employees  of  Robert  Reiner,  Inc.,  are 
American  citizens. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  of  America  since 
1903  and  have  been  a  citizen  since  1909. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  always  have  been  a  loyal  citizen  In 
my  community,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Allegations  by  somebody  who  makes  them  Innuendo  and  under 
the  protection  of  his  Immunity  are  false  and  untrue.  I  have  never 
been  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  any  activities  which  may 
be  referred  to  as  un-American,  and  I  would  unconditionally  wel- 
come investigation  by  any  Government  agency  as  to  my  past  and 
present   activities. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  about  my  connections  with  the  board 
of  trade  for  German-Amer.can  Commerce.  Inc..  which  the  gentle- 
man m  question  apparently  used  as  reason  for  his  vmpardonable 
remarks? 

I  was  elected  president  of  this  American  corporation  on  March 
29,  1939,  and  I,  naturally,  have  accepted  this  honor.  In  the  belief 
that  the  activities  of  chambers  of  commerce  in  general  deserve 
high  pral.se  and  that  the.r  purposes  are  nowhere  better  under- 
stood or  better  supported  than  In  this  country.  I  can  slate  here 
definitely  that  during  my  activities  for  this  corporation  I  have 
never  encountered  a  discussion  of  any  problem  other  than  such 
Incident  to  the  promotion  of  more  sat.sfoctory  commercial  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  Germany. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  Reines. 
P   8 — I  hope  to  see  you  next  week. 


The  National   Defense  and   the  Housing  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    WARREN  O    MAGNUSON    OF  WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

I  would  like  to  becrln  my  remarks  by  readlne  a  number  of  brief 
quotations  that  have  recently  come  to  my  attention- 

"The  turn-over  here  (In  Elizabeth.  N  J.)  is  360  percent  per 
month— 550  percent  unskilled  and  130  percent  skilled  labor  the 
men  brought  to  Elizabeth  have  to  pav  such  high  rents  The'-e 
are  tenements  available,  but  they  are  In  such  poor  condition  thnt 
they  are  practically  unlnhnbltable.  The  company  has  built  dormi- 
tories but  they  are  overcrowded.  It  Is  taking  on  100  men  a  dav. 
in  the  next  3  months  8.000  men  are  needed  •  •  •  The  com- 
pany has  stopped  advertising  for  men  because  It  cannot  help 
toem.  '^ 

Also: 

"The  growing  need  for  additional  employees  at  this  yard  (the 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island.  Calif.)  nece-^.Mtites  a  .solution  of  the 
housing  problem  in  Vallejo  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  em- 
ployees coming  from  other  plares  to  secure  accommodations  and 
men  taken  on  often  request  their  discharge  as  thev  are  unable 
to  obtain  reasonably  comfortable  accommodations  In  VallcJo  within 
their  means     •     •     •  ••  ■> 

One  more,  this  one  dealing  with  the  Washington  Navy  Yard' 
— ^i*,  ^  K  ^^^  prompt  measures  arc  taken  to  relieve  the 
scarcltv  of  housing.  It  wiU  be  impossible  for  the  factory  to  increase 
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or  even  maintain  Ita  present  force,  as  many  of  the  new  men  who 
have  come  from  a  distance  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  their 
families  to  Washington  Inter,  have  been  unable  to  And  accommoda- 
tions and  are  unwilling  to  remain  permanently  without  their 
families." 

These  quotations,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are  from  an  official 
Government's  report  describing  housing  conditions  during  the  last 
World  War. 

And  they  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  They  pass  over  the  drain 
upon  the  worker's  health  resulting  from  substandard,  overcrowded 
shelter.  They  say  nothing  about  the  relative  Ineffleciency  of  the 
worker  on  the  Job  who  spends  half  or  two-thirds  of  every  day  In 
a  dwelling  that  could  not  possibly  meet  factory  inspection  stand- 
ards. They  tell  you  nothing  about  the  dissatisfaction  and  break- 
down In  morale  produced  by  bad  housing  and  high  rents 

But  will  It  be  any  better  during  the  next  few  years?  Will  we 
be  able  to  avoid  similar  conditions? 

All  I  can  say  now  is  that  it  depends.  It  depends  upon  how 
promptly  we  take  steps  to  meet  our  growing  housing  needs  There 
has  been  too  much  hindsight  these  days.  There  are  too  many  who 
know  what  Is  the  proper  thing  to  do  after  the  time  for  doing  It 
is  past.    What  we  need  today  Is  foresight. 

A  little  foresight  will  show  us  that  as  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram continues,  we  will  be  confronted  with  housing  conditions 
akin  to  those  of  the  last  period  of  world  conflict. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  nothing  static  about  the  defense  program. 
A  large  number  of  major  industries  will  have  to  expand,  to  expand 
rapidly.  This  will  mean  the  more  Intensive  use  of  old  plants  in  the 
older  industrial  communities.  Workers  from  neighboring  towns — 
often  from  far-away  localities — will  be  drawn  to  these  communities 
m  great  numbers  In  many  cases  new  plants  will  be  op>ened  up 
In  localities  where  they  had  not  existed  before  Workers  will  flock 
to  these  towns  in  still  greater  proportions.  In  either  case,  they  will 
want  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them.  Man  Is 
not  a  solitary  animal  Even  though  offered  a  steady  Job  at  good 
pay.  he  will  not  want  to  break  his  family  ties.  Moreover,  there  will 
be  new  naval  bases,  new  Army  posts,  new  airfields.  Each  of  these 
will  draw  to  them  large  numbers  of  married  enlisted  men  and 
married  employees  It  must  be  grant«d,  therefore,  that  the  need 
will  be  great. 

Second.  It  would  be  a  miracle  If  the  private  building  Industry 
were  to  meet  the  need  During  a  period  of  swift  armament  private 
building — especially  home  building — always  declines.  In  1914  and 
1915.  for  Instance,  residential  construction  was  at  a  fairly  high 
level  But  as  the  country  became  more  and  more  adjusted  to  a 
war-time  economy,  construction  fell  rapidly.  By  1918.  It  had  fallen 
fully  50  percent. 

The  reasons  for  thl«  decline  are  eaay  to  appreciate.  In  a  war-time 
economy  building  materials  are  needed  for  other  purposes.  Skilled 
labor  Is  drawn  to  other  industries.  Interest  rates  and  commodity 
prices  usually  rise  Private  home  building  becomes  more  difficult 
than  before,  more  expensive  than  before. 

Moreover,    there    Is    reason    to    believe    that    housing    may    be- 
come  more  of  a  problem  during  the  next  year  or  so   than   it   was    ', 
during   the    flrst   World   War      During   the    11    years,    from    1905   to    ■ 
1915,    Inclusive,    there    was    not    one    year    In    which    less    than   | 
400.000  new  homes  were  built.     But  how  about  the  last  10  or  11    i 
years?     How  large  a   housing  supply   Is  there   for  us   to  rely  on? 
During  the  past  decade  the  average  annual  construction  was  only 
a   little  more   than   200.000   new   homes.     In  fact   It   was  not   until 
1939   that    the   400.000   mark   was   reached.     Consequently,   we   are 
already  In  the  midst  cf  a  housing  shortage.     During  the  last  war 
It  was  a  question  of  good  conditions  becoming  bad.     Today  It  is  i 
a  question  of  bad  conditions  becoming  worse. 

There  is  only   one  remedy — public  housing.     The  United   States 
Housing    Authority    should    l>e    authorized    to    lend    construction 
funds   to   the   Army   and   Navy   and   to   local    housing   authorities.  . 
It   should  be  authorized   to  build   housing  projects  Itself. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  landlords  who  will  want  to  benefit 
from  an  acutely  Intensified  shortage,  who  will  want  to  raise  rents 
at  the  flrst  opportunity  to  terrifying  heights  and  grow  rich  on 
the  plunder.  A  national  defense  public  housing  program,  natu- 
rally, would  relieve  the  shortage  and  eliminate  the  opportunities 
for  rent  profiteering.  And  for  this  reason  there  may  be  land- 
lords who  will  object  to  a  program  of  public  housing  for  national 
defense  If  there  are.  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  word  of  warn- 
ing The  only  alternative  to  a  defense  housing  program  is  rent 
control.  In  1917  and  1918  rent-control  legislation  was  enacted 
In  many  States  and  rent-adjustment  boards  were  set  up  in  more 
than  75  cities  and  towns.  Public  housing  provides  the  only  means 
whereby  such  drastic  measures  can  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  this  Is  the  era  of 
total  wars,  of  wars  in  which  every  conceivable  resource  Is  used 
in  making  an  attack  and  in  which  every  part  of  the  enemy's 
territory  and  every  phase  of  the  enemy's  economy  is  regarded  as 
an  object  for  attack  On  our  part,  therefore,  we  must  declare 
a  policy  of  total  defense,  a  policy  that  will  be  successful  because 
It  eliminates  every  weak  spot  and  every  bottleneck  And  unices 
we  take  the  proper  steps  now.  the  housing  of  defense  industry 
workers  and  of  enlisted  Army  and  Navy  men  may  yet  become 
one  of  our  sorest  weak  spots  and  one  of  our  most  troublesome 
bottlenecks. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  two  prize-^vinnlng  essays 
written  by  young  men  who  reside  in  my  district.  They  deal 
with  a  very  timely  subject — The  Bill  of  Rights — My  Protec- 
tion. The  essay  contest  is  an  annual  affair  conducted  by  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ohio,  as  part  of  their 
Americanization  program. 

THE    BIl-L    OF    RIGHTS — MT    PROTECTION 

(By  David  Garvin.  Shaker  Heights.  Cleveland.  Ohio) 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  received  his  first  copy  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  he  asked.  "Where  are  the  rights  of  the  people?"  His 
words  were  echoed  by  many  of  the  ratifying  conventions  which  sub- 
mitted about  100  amendments  for  addition  to  the  Constitution. 
Ten  of  these  were  adopted  by  Congress  and  ratified  in  1791  by  the 
SUte  legislature.  Now  Jefferson  could  breathe  easily,  for  here  were 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Tcday  I  am  able  to  write  about  this  Bill  of  Rights  because  for 
150  years  this  group  of  amendments  has  kept  open  the  highway 
of  personal  freedom  I  am  not  limited  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No; 
I  may  WTlte  or  speak  on  any  subject  I  choose  and  have  no  Inter- 
ference from  my  Government  as  long  as  I  stay  within  the  bounds 
of  reason. 

TTiere  are  many  churches  in  my  town.  The  Government  does 
not  care  at  which  I  prefer  to  worship,  nor  does  It  impKise  upon  me 
a  tax  to  support  the  church  It  favors. 

These  rights  retained  by  me  are  the  true  basis  of  democracy. 
These  four— freedom  of  press,  speech,  assembly,  and  religion — are 
fundamental  to  unfettered  Individual  expression  Without  them 
we  could  be  easily  made  InUj  helpless  mocking  birds,  echoing  the 
beliefs  of  the  groups  in  power,  through  the  compulsion  of  censorship 
and  the  threat  of  Imprisonment 

My  rights  of  free  expression  are  protected  In  two  other  ways.  In 
colonial  times,  two  practices  were  commonly  U!*ed  to  curtail  the 
opposition  First,  soldiers  were  quartered  In  private  homes, 
ostensibly  to  spread  evenly  the  cost  of  maintaining  order  In  prac- 
tice these  soldiers  served  as  spies,  who  by  observing  the  actions  of 
the  people  were  able  to  knife  any  attempts  to  change  the  existing 
order.  Even  more  unfair  than  this  method  was  the  use  of  writs  of 
assistance  to  search  a  mans  home  In  hope  of  finding  cause  for 
punishing  him  These  two  dnmpers  on  my  expression  can  never 
materialize  here,  for  the  founding  fathers  took  care  to  forbid  them 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Legally  I  am  as  well  protected  Never  can  I  be  called  summarily 
before  a  court  of  Justice — accused,  tried,  sentenced,  and  punished 
without  chance  for  rebuttal.  Wisely  enough.  I  must  be  arraigned 
by  a  grand  Jury,  and  must  (In  either  civil  or  criminal  procedure) 
be  tried  by  a  panel  of  my  fellow  citizens.  If  they  find  the  accusation 
cf  the  grand  Jury  to  be  true,  still  I  have  a  la.st  measure  of  mercy,  for 
no  punishment  or  fine  may  be  Impored  If  It  Is  out  of  keeping  with 
my  offense  I  may  not  be  Imprisoned  for  life  for  stealing  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  shot  for  repeating  a  radio  program  No.  I  am  safe  in  the 
halls  of  Justice.     I  have  protectors  on  every  hand. 

Our  Government  is  a  multiple  affair.  Authority  varying  in  de- 
gree and  kind  l.s  delegated  to  different  branches.  One  branch  can- 
not become  .supreme  and  ride  roughshod  over  the  people,  for  one 
division  Is  placed  as  a  check  against  the  others;  by  separation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  powers;  by  reserving  the  undefined  mandates 
to  the  people,  and  allowing  the  smaller  units  to  maintain  their  own 
militias. 

Truly.  I  am  a  fortunate  person.  I  have  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  a 
keen  sword  to  repel  the  attacks  of  all  my  foes. 


THE   BILL    OF    RIGHTS MT    PROTECTIOM 

(By  Richard  Cheney,  Wllloughby.  Ohio) 
Nothing  Is  more  timely  In  this  p>erlod  of  hl.story  than  to  consider 
snew  the  value  and  Importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  Is  the 
liackbone  of  the  constitutional  form  of  reprtsentative  government 
that  we  call  American  democracy. 

It  is  appropriate  now.  when  the  democratic  forms  of  government 
are  threatened  by  the  dictatorships  of  Europe,  to  consider  how  our 
Nation  is  held  together  aud  governed  by  the  ConstituUon  and  the 
BUI  of  RlghU. 
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Our  forefathers  fought  to  make  our  country  free  from  the  tyrant's 
hands,  so  to  Insure  lasting  liberty  and  free  speech.  They  achieved 
this  conquest  and  had  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  was  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Tl^-ese  Inalienable  right?  eave  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tain privileges  not  granted  by  any  other  country.  Let  us  examine 
the  Bill  of  Rights  more  closely  and  see  what  human  rights  are  safe- 
guarded and  guaranteed  by  this  basic  part  of  our  Constitution 

Freedom  of  epeech.  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  worhhlp 
whereby  each  individual  has  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  freedom  of  assembly 
are  granted  each  citizen  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  or  wliether  he  be  rich  or  prxjr  Each  citizen  has  the 
right  to  vote  for  whom  he  chooses,  without  any  fear  of  being  thrown 
into  a  concentration  camp.  Our  homes  are  protected  by  law  and 
cannot  be  searched  without  a  Government  warrant.  Citizens  have 
"the  privilege  of  holding  a  public  or  private  meeting  for  free  discussion 
en  any  problem.s  or  topic  which  confronts  us  and  does  not  plot  the 
o\erthrow  of  our  form  of  government.  The  Bill  of  Rights  protects 
all  citizens  from  a  one-man  government  and  gives  each  citizen. 
whether  rich  or  poor,  a  chance  to  be  elected  to  public  office.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  in  the  sense 
that  each  citizen  has  equal  opportunities. 

The  present  and  future  generations  of  citizens  should  try  to  make 
our  Nation  more  wLsely  governed  by  electing  the  best  and  ablest 
representatives  for  positions  of  public  ofHce,  whose  leadership  will 
express  the  ba.sic  spuit  and  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

The  best  defense  of  American  democracy  is  more  democracy  that 
expresses  over  wider  areas  these  human  nehts  and  privileges  cuar- 
arteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  United 
States  outride  the  storms  of  dictatorship  and  all  other  conflicting 
forms  of  government,  and  serve  the  highest  welfare  of  each  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  gentile. 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor.  This  will  achieve  the  truly  great 
democracy  Abraham  Lincoln  had  in  mind  and  heart  as  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  This  is 
American  democracy  at  its  best  and  this  best  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  well  as  In  the  heart  of  every  true  and  loyal  cinzen 
of  the  United  States. 


Political  Issues  of  1940,  a  Democratic  Point  of  View 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  have  the  immodest  honor  to 
insert  herewith  a  radio  address  I  delivered  last  evening  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network. 

My  fellow  countrymen.  It's  amazing  In  our  two-partv  system 
what  one  party  can  do  to  the  other  and  for  the  other  Whatevcjr 
Republicans  present  at  Philadelphia  to  l)e  the  issues  of  1940  you 
may  rest  assured  that  these  Issues  have  been  defined  for  them  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  Republicans  must  fellow  us  Demccrats 
even  if  they  mean  to  displace  us  as  national  leaders  The  report 
of  their  official  program  committee — Dynamic  America — already 
makes  this  absolutely  clear.  So  energetically  have  we  Democruts 
acted,  and  along  a  front  so  wide,  that  by  no  stretch  of  appropriate- 
ness can  persons,  this  campaign  year,  usurp  the  attention  deserved 
only  by  events  and  principles  of  governn.ent. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  thought,  because  too  much  of  our  political 
talk  moves  even  in  these  jxrllous  days  at  the  level  of  gossip  as  to 
whether  this  man  or  that  will  be  the  nominee  of  that  party  or  this. 
Any  politician  without  principles  Is  plainly  pusillanimous,  regard- 
less of  his  party:  and  men  with  principles,  of  whatever  party,  differ 
less  in  performance  than  our  purely  partisan  pride  likes  to  admit. 
We  need  less  gossip,  then,  concerning  persons,  and  more  and  mire 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  government  adequate  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  this  hour  Indeed,  the  difference  between  gossip  and  philosophy 
Is  Just  background,  acccrdine  ;o  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holnios. 
We  Democrats  have  furnished  the  background.  We  Dt^mocrats  have 
made  government  so  serious  a  business  that  every  leader,  unless  he 
be  a  pretender  plainly  nincompoop,  must  face  now  the  logic  of 
events  rather  than  merely  follow  the  graceful  flow  of  traditional 
canipaign  oratory. 

Those  who  say  that  the  man.  the  candidate.  Is  the  all-Important 
thing  de.serve  to  be  told,  in  the  spirit  of  a  famous  French  maxim, 
to  find  the  woman:  and  those  who  take  that  tack  presently  sink  to 
a  very  low  level  of  gossip,  gossiping  about  the  wife,  or  the  husband, 
cr  the  children  of  the  candidate  My  late  friend.  Clarence  Darrow, 
told  me  o:  one  such  person  who  interfxipted  him  at  a  public  meeting 
early    in    the    Roosevelt    administration,    muttering:   "I    don't    like 


him."  "Don't  like  whom?"  "Don't  like  Roosevelt."  "Why  don't 
you  like  him?"  "I  Just  don't."  "But  you  must  have  more  reason 
than  that."  "Well,  if  I  must,  then  I  Just  don't  care  for  him."  'So 
1  gather,  but  that's  no  better."  "Sir,  II  you  Insist:  I  don't  like  her 
either." 

I.  A  Bnu)'s-m  virw  or  major  isstrcs 

The  Issues  of  the  coming  campaign  transcend  persons  and  en- 
compnss  principles,  and  that  regardless  of  any  given  "him"  or 
"her."  Let  us  concentrate  then  upon  the  definition  of  Issues  which 
Democratic  action  has  presented — looking  first  as  from  an  airplane 
at  the  background  and  foreground:  geographically,  administratively, 
economically,  morally 

THE     GEOGRAPHICAL     ISSt-l 

We  may  Indeed  speak  of  our  foreign  problems  as  a  geographical 
Issue.  It  has  now  t>ecome  clear  to  all — what  has  t>een  clear 
enough  to  some  of  us  right  along — that  the  reason  we  are  at 
peace,  while  other  democracies  fight  for  their  lives,  is  chiefly  an 
accident  of  geography.  Now  that  at  last  we  all  see  this,  and 
begin  also  to  see  Uiat  geography  itself  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
the  scales  drop  from  our  eyes  as  in  a  horrid  dream.  Through 
miracles  of  science  and  malevolence  combined  we  behold  Europeans 
and  Asiatics  alike  as  in  a  nightmarish  mirage  turned  upside  down 
and  joggling  our  little  globe  with  their  lethal  Joustings  until  we 
are  all  groggy  with  anguish  and  sick  with  fe.u-. 

"This    earth    Is    not    the    steadfast    place 
We  landsmen  build  upon: 
Prom  deep  to  deep  she  varies  pace. 
And  while  she  comes  is  gone. 
Beneath  my  feet  I  feel 
Her  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip: 
With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel 
She  swings  and  steadies  to  her  keel 
Like  a  gallant,  gallant  ship 
••••••• 

"The  star  fleets  tack  and  wheel  and  veer. 
But  on.  but  on  does  the  old  earth  steer 
As  if  her  port  she  knew. 
God    dear  God'     Does  she  know  her  port. 
Thouph  she  goes  so  far  at)out^ 
Or  blind  astray,  does  she  make  her  sport 
To  brazen  and  chance  It  ouf  " 

—William  Vaughn  Moody 
In  this  hideous  mlrat^e  of  churning  events,  whales  and  sub- 
maruies  are  ambiguous  as  to  each  other,  the  buzz.ird  soaring  in 
the  skies  is  equivocal  as  between  a  sail.ng  bird  and  a  t>omblng 
airplane,  islands  of  our  surrounding  seas  which  yesterday  be- 
longed to  fellow  neutrals,  today  arc  occupied  by  belligerents,  and 
tomorrow  may  bristle  with  enemies  of  our  western  way  of  life. 

Isolation  lost,  however,  not  all  Is  lost  Our  disappearing  Iso- 
lation has  been  transformed  through  the  wise  leadership  of  Roose- 
velt and  Hull  Into  insulation  with  our  neighbors,  north,  central, 
and  south,  insulation  if  only  we  have  the  courage  and  wisdom 
anrl  speed  to  keep  it  so  Europe  and  Asia  would  not  quarant  ne 
aggressors,  as  we  urged  them  to  do,  until  at  last  they  could  not 
quarantine  their  aggressors.  Their  failure  leaver  us  under  the 
necessity  of  quarantining  this  hemisphere  against  the  unquaran- 
tlned  appressors  of  ETurope  and  Asia  alike  Th.s  we  now  under- 
take without  limit  and  with  the  utmost  expedition  Fortunately 
against  thLs  hour  of  need  strategically  for  any  future  Armageddon, 
wo  Democrats  have  throuch  patience  and  sagacltv  abcllshed  dollar 
diplomacy  w.th  our  neighbors,  have  thinned  ancient  animosities, 
have  thickened  cultural  relations,  have  substantialized  financial 
cooperation,  and  have  arranged  the  machinery  of  consultaMon 
upon  every  issue  a.«  touching  our  continental  security  With  this 
all-Amerlcan  bulwark,  wh.ch  we  shall  maintain  Intact  at  any 
cost,  our  international  policy  now  becomes  this:  to  si;eak  sin- 
cerelv  and  to  pack  a  bigger  and  bigger  stick 

Upon  the  latter  aspect  of  policy  our  parties  are  clearlv  united 
the  packing  of  a  bigger  and  bigger  stick  for  any  international 
brikjand  who  comes  adventuring  into  thin  hemisphere  And  it  Is 
doubtiul  whether  the  Republicans  will  maintain  an  issue  as  to 
our  democrat.c  policy  of  speakins?  our  sympathies  slncerelv  We 
all  know  thnt  Wcxxlrow  Wilsons  injunction  to  stifle  our "  senti- 
ments did  net  keep  us  out  of  the  first  World  War  for  all  the 
aspect  of  perfection  which  that  injunction  bore  We  face  the 
second  World  War  under  a  more  reall.^tic  leader  He  has  en- 
couraged us  to  feel  freely  and  to  speak  for  ourselves  an  he  him- 
self has  spoken  for  us.  the  sympathies  that  burn  in  us  for  the 
conquered  weak  and  the  downtrodden  Just.  What  those  svm- 
pathies  are.  Alfred  Noyes  has  .mmortally  expressed  in  his  poem 
on  Finland— or  was  it  on  Czechoslovakia,  or  on  Poland  cr  on 
Norway,  or  on  Belgium,  or  on  the  Netherlands,  or  on  France? 
"Far  off  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 

In  ancient  days  this  word  was  sped: 
Tell  them  at  home  we  held  Thermopylae 
According  to  their  word  and  lie  here  dead.' 

"Now   from    the    north    there   comes    a    mightier   cry 

We  fought  and  failed  against  titan.c  powers. 
But  ask  mankind^whose  is  the  victory 

When  every  unchained  heart  on  earth  Is  ours?'  " 
If  In  the  evpnt  this  policy  of  sincerely  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
unchained   hearts"  should  fall,   it   will   but   show   us  that   anv  and 
every  policy  of  peace  was  foredoomed  to  failure.    Meantime  "how- 
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ever,  the  policy  will  have  preserved  against  timid  hvpocrisy  the 
Integrity  of  our  souls  and  have  furthered  a  psvchological  prepara- 
tion without  which  the  military  preparedness'  on  which  we  now 
agree  to  engage  would  prove  hollow  and  weak.  I  hope  there  is  no 
issue  here  between  the  parties  in  1940;  for  the  policv  of  sincere 
speaking  even  to  issues  of  life  and  death  seems  trebly  due:  due  a;; 
final  notice  to  the  domineering,  due  as  comfort  to  our  cultural 
kinsmen  stricken  by  ruthle.-^s  might,  due  as  honesty  to  ourselves 
for  the  toughening  of  our  fibers. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  geographical  issue  Lot  us  turn  now  to 
problems  domestic,  and  first  to  the  important  problem  of  admin- 
istration. I 

I     THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    ISSUE 

Administration  Is  so  important  as  a  means  that  with  fs  failure 
there  fails  all  ncble  governmental  ends  altogether  It  should  not  be 
thought  strar.ge.  therefore,  if  we  make  it  an  issue  Emphasis  upon 
intelligence,  here  and  elsewhere,  would  not  be  thought  strange  in  any 
other  great  country  But  the  Republicans  thought  our  pre<x-cupa- 
tion  With  intelligence  In  government  so  stranpe  when  we  first  went 
Into  power  that  they  actually  tried  to  vise  it  as  an  issue  aizainst  us 
in  1936  But  they  had  to  get  a  "brain  trust  "  of  their  own  in  order 
to  use  the  i*^ue  intelligently  Tlieirs  wasn't  brainy  enough  to  elect 
Mr  Landun;  but  it  was  trusted  enough,  I  hope,  to  woo  them  from 
making  a  further  iwue  of  intelligence.  At  anv  rate  this  experience 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  Old  Guard  of  Republicanism  that  if 
they  come  back  to  power  this  time,  they  will  find  Washington  and 
the  country  peared  above  and  against  not  only  the  old  corruption 
of  Harding  days,  but  also  above  and  beyond  the  old  complacency 
of  Cooiidce  days  and  the  old  lethargy  of  Hoover  days  We  have 
streamlined  the  Government  and  geared  it  to  responsive  and  timely 
action  This  National  Government  of  ours  must  continue  to  func- 
tion dynamically  In  a  world  of  tempestuous  action.  With  this  con- 
viction Dr.  Frank's  policy  committee  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  seems  largely  to  agree 

But  are  the  Republican  power  boys  themselves  psychologically 
prepared  to  take  over  a  government  reorganized  for  efficiency  and 
to  operate  it  humanely?-  they  who  fought  as  of  something  dire  the 
Imperative  nece*sity  ol  governmental  reorganization?  We  will  make 
that  an  issue  before  the  American  people.  Tliey  claim  to  be  betu-r 
administrators  than  we  Democrats  Of  an  old  machine  that  all  but 
ran  itself  Perhaps  But  we  have  had  to  invent  administrative 
agency  after  administrative  agency  to  take  up  the  slack  of  their 
previous  letharjjy  TTiey  have  laughed  at  our  alphabets  But  the 
necessity  for  these  alphabetical  agencies  born  of  long  Republican 
lethargy  was  no  laughable  matter  They  laugh  best  who  laueh 
last 

The  Republicans  are  slwv  to  discard  the  C  C  C  .  N.  Y.  A.,  S  E  C, 
P  W  A  .  A  A  A  .  F  D  I  C  ,  and  even  the  W  P  A.  Indeed,  they 
have  accepted,  albeit  with  some  sweet  carping,  most  of  the.se  agen- 
cies. To  accept  them  .md  to  run  them  are.  however,  two  different 
things  The  Frank  committee  was  kind  in  general  to  our  adminis- 
trative agencies  But  are  Republican  politicians  sympathetic 
enough  to  man  well  what  they  were  not  solicitous  enough  to  provide 
at  all?  Are  they  alert  enough  to  run  what  they  were  not  intelhgent 
enough  to  invent?  We  will  make  that  a  campaign  issue  The 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  them,  and  their  actions  are  against  them 

Their  voting  in  the  House  by  a  large  majority  for  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  hamstring  all  these  administrative  agencies — voting  for  the 
Logan-Walter  bill— showed  blindness  for  the  administrative  problem 
and  equal  blindness  for  cur  Judicial  system;  for  this  bill  proposed 
to  entrust  to  the  courts  problems  that  will  paralyze  the  courts  and 
to  deprive  admlnlsinitive  agencies  of  powers  which  are  administra- 
tive and  are  imperative  If  Government  Is  to  function  promptly  and 
humanely  Upon  this  point  let  me  quote  this  pregnant  remark 
from  Mr  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  once  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  and  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States:  'No  more 
Insidious  asi-ault  could  be  m.ode  upon  the  independence  and  esteem 
of  the  Judiciary  than  to  burden  it  with  the  questions  of  administra- 
tion— questions  which  lie  close  to  the  public  impatience,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  people  are  going  to  insist  on  having  adminis- 
tration by  officers  directly  accountable  to  them  " 

Further  predictive  of  administrative  blindness  was  their  reluctance 
and  even  opposition  to  the  Ramspeck  bill  which  nevertheless  passed 
the  House  and  new  awaits  Senate  action.  This  effort  to  extend 
Federal  civil  service  to  nearly  all  Federal  employment  yet  outside 
It  is  the  simplest  test  of  political  insight  and  probity,  for  the  best 
political  sense  is  to  know  what  is  politics  and  what  is  not.  Admin- 
istration Is  not  politics:  to  make  It  so  Is  reaction  and  to  keep  it  so  Is 
spoils  That  is  an  issue  wh:ch  a  half  century  of  civil  .service  in  our 
national  life  has  dramatized:  and  the  Republicans,  when  Judged  by 
their  legislative  actions  rather  than  by  platform  promises,  are  off- 
side on  that  l.ssue  They  s-ay  Indeed  that  they  are  better  adminis- 
trators than  are  Democrats  They  must  prove  it.  and  that  in  refuta- 
tion of  these  three  specific  counts:  d)  They  have  recently  stood 
against  the  extension  of  civil  service,  the  traditionally  accepted 
administrative  agency:  (2)  they  have  long  shewn  them.eelves  unable 
or  unwilling  to  invent  new  administrative  agencies  adequate  to  our 
times:  (3»  they  have  opposed  by  action,  even  when  approving  by 
words,  the  free  functioning  of  the  administrative  agencies  which  we 
Democrats  have  invented  and  established.  If  they  are  better  admin- 
istrators than  we  D  'mocrats.  then  their  ambition  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  this  frustration,  than  this  lethargy,  than  this 
contradiction. 

THE   ECONOMIC  ISSTTE 

We  come  now  to  our  fiscal  policies,  and  particularly  to  the  matter 
of  the  unbalanced  Budget  By  common  admL-^sion  that  will  be  a 
major  issue  in  1940      It  is  an  issue  which  we  Democrats  accept  and 
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1  which  Republicans  will  press.  We  accept  the  Isstie.  because  we  ar« 
proud  of  our  record  in  this  regard.  How  could  we  wpologize  for 
doing  in  peacetime  for  peace  purposes  what  Republicans  are  now 
glad  to  do  in  wartime  for  purposes  of  war  preparation?  We  can 
be  proud  of  the  courage  we  had  to  face  the  Budget  in  tlie  light  of 
the  good  which  the  debt  has  done.  No  modern  man  is  afraid  of 
debt  as  such  for  modern  civilization  is  e.ss«ntlallv  a  debt or-ci editor 
relation  spelled  cut  In  a  thousand  different  fornis  of  human  confi- 
dence The  issue,  then,  is  not  ol  debt  as  such,  but  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  creditor,  the  sour.dne.ss  of  the  debtor,  and  back  of  both, 
the  value  of  the  results  which  explain  the  debt. 

We  Democraus  Inherited  a  lar^'e  debt  and  on  top  of  It  an  un- 
balanced Budget.  We  have  lnc:ea,sed  the  debt  for  the  same  sound 
reason  that  the  debt  waa  contracted  in  the  first  place.  It  was  a 
question  under  Hoover  of  unbalancing  the  Budget  or  of  further 
unbalancing  the  Nation  Hoover  wisely  chose  not  to  balance  the 
Budget.  Roosevelt  wisely  chose  also  to  keep  the  Nation  balanced 
;  through  a  wise  budgetary  tolerance  No  patriot  m  ptiwer  will 
balance  the  Budget  until  he  can  thereby  balance  what  the  Bud- 
gets about,  all  promises  of  candidates  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing The  total  of  our  national  Indebtedne.^s.  private  and 
I  public,  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  Democratic  Party 
I  took  over  in  1933  This  means  that  other  indebtedness-  private. 
State,  county,  and  city-has  decreased  while  and  because  Federal 
Indebtedness  has  increa.sed  This  constancy  of  debt  as  a  whole 
suggests  that  altogether  we  Amci leans  are  not  more  in  debt  than 
ou;-    economic    structure    requires 

Where  the  debt  load  .shimld  He  is  primarily  a  question  of  who 
Is  best  able  to  carry  It  On  this  point,  this  all  Important  point, 
there  is  not  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  the  alarma  of  can- 
didates tempt  one  to  believe  The  cities  that  could  not  carry 
their  relief  and  other  loads  were  and  are  glad  to  have  the  States 
that  could  carry  the  load  take-over,  and  States  as  well  as  the 
cities  that  were  at  the  breaking  point  were  and  are  glad  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  that  could  carry  the  load  take-over. 
Moreover,  private  persons  who  are  in  debt  to  the  Federnl  Gov- 
ernment  for  farm  and  home  loans,  as  well  as  the  corporations  who 
'  have  borrowed,  are  singularly  well  pleased  with  the  new  hication 
of  their  indebtedness.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  Tlie  time 
to  pay  Ls  longer  and  the  Interest  rates  are  lower  This  matter 
of  Interest  rates  reflects  the  soundness  of  the  lender  and  the 
security  of  the  borrower.  How  great  that  soundness  and  that 
srcurlty  together  are  may  be  gue.ssed  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  the  Federal  debt  of  forty-odd  billions  is  about  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  carrying  the  debt  half  that  size  when  we 
Democrats    assumed    resp«inslbillty. 

After  those  who  feel  alarmed  have  pointed  with  all  the  alarm 
they  feel,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  national  debt  Is  Justified 
when  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor,  and  that  double  fact  is  so.  specifically,  because  of  the 
value  of  the  expenditures  for  which  the  debt  stands  The  debt 
has  been  our  Atlantic  Ocean  against  domestic  disaster.  It  stands 
for    the    con?ervation    of    our    human    resources    and    the    definite 

Improvement    of   our   national   resources.     On    the   human   side 

the  side  of  relief — the  story  of  morale  Is  reassuring  Through  10 
years  of  the  worst  depression  this  Nation  has  known  we  come 
forth  with  our  children  better  clothed,  better  fed.  and  better 
schooled  than  when  we  went  in  We  come  forth  with  the  se- 
curity and  comfort  of  oiu-  aged  Increased.  We  come  forth  with 
our  large  but  diminishing  army  of  unemployed  better  fed  and 
housed  than  are  the  employed  in  half  the  great  industrial  nations 
of  the  world  We  come  forth  with  the  health  of  our  people 
equal  to.  If  not  better  than  in  1929.  And  best  of  all.  because 
deepest  of  all  to  our  American  way  of  life,  we  come  forth  with 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  freedoms  of  conscience  and  thought  and 
speech  and  assembly,  more  fully  safeguarded  Indeed  than  they 
were    in    the    prosperous    twenties. 

I  give  you  more  substantial  proof  than  all  this,  though  proof 
that  may  at  first  strike  you  as  curious.  I  only  a.sk  you  to  reflect 
upon  Its  profound  significance.  At  other  times  of  depreaslon  rad- 
ical movements  have  grown  apace.  The  Socialist  vote  would  here- 
tofore under  national  hardships  have  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  of  late  years  the  communistic  It  has  not  been  so  this  time  in 
America,  and  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  true  In 
other  comparable  countries.  The  Communists  grew  so  strong  In 
France  that  they  had  to  be  forcibly  suppressed,  and  It  has  become 
accepted  that  the  Socialist  Party  will  attain  power  Intermittently 
In  both  France  and  England.  But  In  America,  during  these  years 
that  try  men's  souls  and  should  automatically  produce  radicals,  the 
Socialist  Party  fell  from  a  poll  of  884.781  in  1932  to  a  vote  of  only 
187.720  In  1936;  and  the  communistic  vote  ha'  been  steadily  neg- 
ligible, reaching  only  27.781  at  its  height  in  1938  Even  the  Diee 
committee  records  Mr  Browders  estimate  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  CoHimunLst  Party  in  America  at  only  100.000  who  pay  dues, 
and  the  Nazi  movements,  from  Mr  Kuhn's  statement,  to  have  less 
than  20.000  actual  members  who  pay  dues. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  our  two-party  system  seenia  more 
securely  founded  and  accepted  than  ever  before  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  never  strong  and  the  Socialist  Party  steadily  weak- 
ening. This  means  that  both  laboring  men  and  farmers  know  that 
in  one  old  party,  and  believe  that  in  the  other,  they  will  be  allowed 
a  fair  voice  with  better  prospects  of  Justice  than  in  any  radical 
utopianism.  A  fiscal  policy  of  our  Government  showing  such 
psychological  and  sub.stantlal  results  as  these  is  a  movement  In  the 
deepest  sense  conservative  whale'. er  the  figures  of  the  debt  may  be. 
And  speaking  of  figures,  those  that  can  be  produced  to  dramatize 
the    tangible    results   of    Federal    expenditures    are    more    dramatic 
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than  the  heavily  publicized  debt  figures  themselves  If  our  human 
rcEOurces  alone  had  been  conserved,  America  might  well  stomach  its 
large  debt  and  go  cheerfully  on  Indefinitely  paying  the  modeet 
carrying  charge  of  about  one  billion  a  year  But  by  no  means  Is 
that  all  we  have  to  show  for  the  debt.  When  one  travels  over 
America,  as  I  do  constantly,  seeing  the  forests  cleared,  the  streams 
bridged,  the  fields  terraced,  the  roads  extended,  the  schoolhouses 
and  courthouses  built,  the  dams  constructed — when  he  sees  all  this 
in  every  State  and  in  almost  every  one  of  our  more  than  3,000  coun- 
ties, he  cannot  but  know  that  while  our  human  resources  are  being 
conserved,  our  na'^ural  resources  are  being  Improved.  The  stagger- 
ing national  debt  represents  an  even  more  staggering  investment 
In  our  natural  and  human  resources,  an  investment  which  future 
generations  will  bless  as  they  enjoy. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  got  for  our  money, 
tangible  things  for  which  the  coming  generations  will  praise  our 
foresight:  80.000  miles  of  new  highways  built  and  265.000  miles  cf 
city  streets  and  country  roads  repaired:  9.600  new  educational 
buildings;  770  new  hospitals;  1,600  new  courthousrs;  1.500  new 
sewer  systems;  2.400  new  water  sj-stems;  282  new  city  electrical 
systems;  3.400  new  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields;  92.954  bridges 
built  or  reconstructed:  4  T  V  A  dams:  220.000  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines;  1.200  new  post  offices,  customhouses,  and  quarantine  stations; 
27.700  new  low-rent  dwelling  units  completed  and  58.000  units  under 
construction.  The  planting  cf  1.750.000.0C0  trees  will  provide  beauty 
lor  our  highways  and  protection  for  our  soil  dur.ng  the  fateful  years 
ahead 

Yes,  this  issue  of  the  national  debt  we  Democrats  gladly  accept 
for  1940  We  accept  it  confld'^ntly — knowing  that  the  Republicans 
who  began  It  with  good  reason  cannot  impeach  us  who  carried 
It  on  with  equal  reason  and  with  astonishing  honesty:  knowing, 
too.  that  their  promises  to  balance  the  Budget  will  not  turn  into 
performance  save  under  such  conditions  as  will  see  the  Budget 
balanced  under  us  quite  as  soon;  and  knowing,  finally,  that  while 
they  talk  theory  about  the  Budget  we  shall  point  In  3.000  counties. 
10000  hamlets,  and  50000,000  lives  to  the  concrete  results  of  n 
policy  at  once  profitable  and  Just  We  shall  accept  this  Issue  of 
the  debt  not  only  with  confidence  based  on  concrete  results  but 
with  the  a5?surance  born  of  a  political  inventiveness  to  match 
the  necessity  of  the  hour.  For  It  is  we  who  have  popularized  the 
broad  fiscal  theory  upon  which  all  subsequent  administrations 
will  proceed,  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  must  spend 
more  and  tax  less  when  times  are  hard,  but  tax  more  and  spend 
less  when  times  are  good.  Through  that  formula  America  can 
make  hard  times  leas  hard  by  a  previously  planned  cushion  cf 
relief  and  public  works,  and  will  make  good  times  more  likely  to 
be  lasting  through  the  safety  valve  for  savings  furnished  by  taxa- 
tion and  equa.liz'.ng  distribution  of  public  revenue 

THE    MORAL    ISSUE 

This  brings  us  to  a  final  matter,  the  moral  question,  which 
while  all  important  should  not  be  discussed  save  in  connection 
with  all  else  that  matters.  No  honest  man  will  boast  of  his 
honesty.  Honesty  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  an  industrial 
society  which  rests  on  confidence.  No  kind  man  should  boa.st  of 
his  humanity.  Both  should  be  taken  for  granted  In  a  civilized 
society.  But  remembering  the  scandals  of  the  Ohio  gang  under 
Harding,  the  blind  Republican  complacency  under  Coclidge,  the 
cold  lethargy  to  human  needs  of  Republicans  under  Hoover  and 
remembering  under  each  anJ  all  of  them  alike  the  Rf^publican 
poverty  for  policy  formation,  we  Democrats  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  simply  that  with  much  money  to  spend  or  steal,  we  have 
spent  It  with  not  a  single  major  scandal  or  suspicion  of  stealing: 
and  with  nearly  all  power  we  E>emocrats  have  won,  through  a 
reputation  for  conslderateness,  the  Negro  vote  from  solid  Re- 
pub' icauisra  and  have  called  down  upon  our  head  the  almost 
reverent  blessings  of  practically  every  minority  group  In  America 
save  the  noisy  Communists,  the  cruel  Nazi,  and  the  flatulent 
Fascists.  We  have  treated  aliens  like  the  human  beings  they  are. 
and  shall  continue  to  hold  men  Innocent  until  proved  guilty, 
vigilantes  to  the  cowardly  contrary  nothwithstanding.  This  Jus- 
tice to  the  humble.  Justice  touched  with  mercy,  is  something  of 
which  Democrats  should  not  boast,  but  something  which  Repub- 
licans had  best  not  fall  to  remark  and  ponder.  Such  Is  the  stuff 
cf  which  public  morality  Is  m.ade:  Justice  to  the  strong,  mercy 
to  the  weak,  honesty  to  all. 

n.    niPLEMCNTING    THE    ETHICS    OF    DEMOCRACY 

Under  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  well  called,  "the  integrity  of  the 
morals  of  democracy."  let  us  summarize  now  the  record  of  our 
Dtmocratlc  years  In  cfflce.  This  record  Is  the  over-all  Issue  we 
present.  We  shall  .Tpproach  It  by  wuy  of  testing  the  practical 
Irultage  of  the  two  greatest  moral  maxims  of  our  time,  I  refer 
to  Grover  Cleveland's  famous  conviction,  ■Public  office  is  a  public 
trust."  and  to  FraiJtlin  Roosevelt's  far-reaching  conviction  that 
■private  office  Is  also  a  public  trust." 

Insofar  as  the  Republicans  base  their  claims  to  national  ofEce 
primarily  upon  the  Illusion  that  they  are  better  administrators 
than  we  Democrats,  they  seem  to  approve  In  theory  our  Democratic 
efforts  to  fulfill  in  practice  Cleveland's  fine  dream,  the  separation 
of  administration  from  politics.  But  In  practice  they  tried  to 
balk,  and  did  at  flnst  balk,  our  efforts  through  the  reorganization 
plan  to  extend  civil  service  "upward,  downward,  outward.  "  They 
have  subsequently  Impeded  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  balk, 
our  piecemeal  achievement  of  that  objective.  The  four  reorganiza- 
tion plans  of  Mr,  Roosevelt  have  been  approved  by  Congress,  and 


I  a  clvll-servlce  bill,  passed  the  House  against  Republican  opposition 
now  faces  its  prospect  of  passage  In  the  Senate  without  *helr 
aid  This  Ramspeck  bill  will  practically  complete  universal  ac- 
ceptance through  Federal  employment  of  tlie  merit  principle  Sup- 
plementing and  aiding  these  movements  are  the  two  Hatch  bills, 
one  already  law  and  the  other  on  the  way.  making  a  jsenal  offense 
of  the  violation  of  public  trust  by  political  employees.  It  Is  dotibt- 
ful  whether  a  party  In  full  power  has  ever  before  voluntarily 
relinquished  such  prima  facie  advantages  for  the  sake  of  purer 
politics  and  sounder  administration.  And  spepking  of  courage  and 
honesty  combined,  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  political 
party  than  the  Di?mocratic  perpetratl.ig  a  heavy  tax  Increase  when 
It  was  up  for  reelection,  as  we  are  now  doing? 

But  private  office  Is  also  a  public  tru.«^t,  under  Roosevelt  Under 
the  guidance  cf  these  twin  moral  insights  of  Cleveland  and  Roose- 
velt, Jimmy  Walker's  private  bank  account  became  of  public  con- 
cern to  the  Governor  of  New  "Vork.  named  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
dapper  Mayer  went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  and  the  Tammany 
tiger  erased  to  claw.  What  Richard  Whitney  did  with  '■his  own" 
In  connection  with  the  stock  exchange  became  under  national 
Democratic  leadership,  the  same  leadership,  a  matter  of  genuine 
public  concern:  and  Whitney  went  to  Sing  Sing  as  the  S.  E  C  got 
going  to  prevent  other  Whitneys  from  sucking  other  suckers  to 
death.  Because  the  private  office  of  the  banker  as  well  as  of  the 
broker  has  been  made  into  a  public  tru.st.  simple  honest  citizens 
like  us  can  now  know  that  our  bank  deposits  are  safe  and  that 
there  Is  some  as^urance  this  side  of  the  blue  sky  that  the  stocks 
which  we  may  buy  contain  somethinc;  more  In  them  than  the 
salesman's  breath  or  our  own  romantic  hope. 

While  this  long-delayed  application  of  public  morals  to  private 
business  required  courage,  to  apply  the  same  maxim  to  the  farmer 
and  the  factory  worker  took  more  than  courage.  It  required 
Imagination  of  a  high  order  and  s>-mpathy  of  the  deepest  sort. 
Moreover,  it  required  statesmanship  to  see.  as  Roosevelt  said  In 
his  first  acceptance  speech,  that  a  balance  of  economic  opportunity 
for  all  great  producing  groups  at  the  level  of  parity  Is  the  minimum 
condition  for  our  national  health. 

It  Is  no  mean  achievement  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  have  con- 
vinced the  Republican  Party  at  last,  at  long  last,  of  this  elcmentry 
fact — at  least  to  have  convinced  the  program  committee  under 
Dr.  Frank's  enlightened  leadership.  "Gross  disparity  cf  Income," 
says  that  committee,  "between  groups  equally  Important  to  th° 
Nation's  life,  such  as  agriculture  and  indu.«try,  requires  that  Gov- 
ernment pursue  policies  that  will  help  soundly  to  correct  such 
disparity." 

Whatever  Issue  Republicans  may  seek  to  make  of  our  policy 
to-vard  bu^ine.'s.  toward  agriculture,  or  toward  labor — all  ■■groups 
eqxially  Important  to  the  Nation's  life" — those  words  of  their  own 
policy  committee  will  come  back  to  turn  the  elephant's  roar  Into 
ble.sslngs  for  the  humble  Democratic  donkey  and  Into  condemnation 
for  any  future  Republican  lethargy. 

Roosevelt,  finding  the  farmer's  private  office  to  be  disregarded  as 
a  public  trust,  made  it  Into  a  public  trust.  There  the  moral  nas 
been  put  to  actual  practice  through  Henry  Wallaces  national  oolicy 
for  con.-^erving  the  farmer's  soil,  for  lifting  his  standard  of  life 
toward  parity,  and  for  giving  him  th?  right  to  vote  upon  what  n 
much  more  important  than  the  question  as  to  which  city  slicker 
should  represent  him  in  Congress. 

Roosevelt,  findlrg  the  Industrial  laborer's  private  office  to  be  dis- 
regarded as  a  public  trust,  made  It  Into  a  public  trust.  So  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  with  the  Labor  Board  to  see  to  It 
that  the  act  docs  not.  like  so  many  ncblc  Republican  principles, 
dissipate  itself  In  Idealistic  inaction.  So  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
vote  upon  who  shall  represent  him  In  collective  bargaining. 

E\-cn  if  our  agricultural  program,  however,  did  not  establish  the 
elements  of  agrarian  democracy,  which  it  does;  and  even  If  the 
Labor  Act,  with  its  Indispensable  Board,  did  not  establish  the  ele- 
ments of  Industrial  democracy,  which  it  does — both  programs  con- 
stitute pioneer  efforts  to  treat  these  indispensable  services  of 
millions  cf  men  as  the  public  trusts  which  they  actually  arc.  Even 
If  these  Initial  efforts  to  extend  representative  government — to  make 
democracy  "dcmoc" — were  riddled  with  error,  as,  no  doubt,  they  are 
touched  with  Inadequacy,  they  would  stUl  furnish  a  brave  beginning 
without  which  no  perfected  ending  can  even  ensue.  To  have 
achieved  national  policies  m  these  neglected  fields  at  all,  lifts  labor 
and  agriculture  at  last  from  the  level  cf  stepsons  to  that  of  genuine 
sons  cf  Uncle  Sam.  Their  common  sonship  makes  possible  their 
final  access  to  rights  rather  than  leaves  to  them,  as  of  old,  the  mere 
acceptance  cf  duties.  Thus  full  citUenship  comes  of  age  to  those 
who  toll  at  their  Indispensable  offices  In  field  and  factory.  Such 
are  some  of  the  results  of  Roosevelt  s  maxim  put  to  use,  the  maxim 
that  "private  office  is  a  pubhc  trust." 

Nor  does  this  moral  maxim  stop  with  Us  benefits  to  agriculture 
and  labor.  It  applies  to  motherhood,  to  childhood,  to  old  age, 
for  all  these  are  private  offices  requiring  consideration  as  public 
trusts  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  Moreover,  the  maxim  applies 
to  business  m  senses  more  constructive  than  the  mere  correction 
of  commercial  abuses.  If  private  business  is  a  public  trust,  as  of 
course  It  is.  then  the  buinessman,  big  and  little  alike.  Is  entitled 
as  an  Indispensable  servant  of  the  Republic  to  purchasers  with 
enctigh  buying  power  to  give  him  the  turn-over  from  which  alone 
prosperity  for  him  can  come.  To  purge  business  of  its  monopo- 
listic excesses  as  well  as  of  its  criminal  excrescences.  Is  gc-od;  but 
to  help  the  majority  of  otir  citizens  who  are  laborers  on  farm 
and  In  factory  to  achieve  adequate  purchasing  power  is  to  ueat 
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the  private  office  of  the  businessman  for  the  public  trust  which  It 
actually  is  Thus  docs  Justice  pay  dividends  by  making  of  our 
vast  and  several  segments  of  life  a  seamless  web.  No  war  mil- 
honaires  under  Roosevelt,  either  The  private  office  of  the  muni- 
tion makers  is  now  in  process  of  becoming  a  public  trust 

Not  only  have  we  Democrats  thus  established  new  national 
policies  for  the  several  great  producing  groups  of  America,  but  we 
have  centered  these  policies,  as  Is  appropriate  for  those  who  li\e 
In  the  light  of  destiny,  in  the  moral  sense  of  our  democracy. 
Public  and  private  offices  are  public  trusts— this  is  a  double  formula 
which  to  observe  transforms  the  mercenary  motivation  of  a  short- 
sighted individualism  into  a  genuine  phlicsophy  of  the  common 
good  There  is  abroad  once  more  in  our  land,  thanks  to  the 
Democratic  replenishment  cf  those  8  years,  the  faith  that  citizen- 
ship IS  al.so  a  matter  of  morals,  of  duties  as  well  as  of  rights  Debts 
which  arise  a.s  a  result  of  this  new  insight  will  thenis«'lves  be  taken 
as  public  tru.-ts  until  they  can  be  discharged  from  tlie  earne>d  ui- 
come  and  morale  of  a  national  prosperity  rising  on  the  foundations 
of  Justice  This  acceptance  of  all  private  offices  as  touched  with 
public  Interest  is  the  new  imperative  that  Is  laid  upon  our  democ- 
racy by  the  Inexorable  march  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  It  is 
the  final  test  of  this  Nation  s  fitness  an-1  of  its  capacity  to  survive 

I  labor  in  the  thought,  you  see,  that  my  party,  the  Democratic 
Party.  lor  all  Its  fumbllngs  and  mistakes,  has  in  8  years  of  rebuild- 
ing Itself,  revivified  also  the  Republican  Party  bv  furni,sh!ng  it 
goals  more  generous  than  tho.se  to  which  its  vision  had  sunk  when 
dimmed  by  the  corruption  of  Harding,  by  the  complacency  of 
Coohdge.  by  the  lethargy  of  Hoover,  and  by  the  inventive  infecund- 
ity  of  all  thU  Old  Guardisni  stands  lor  '  The  Lir^'er  issue,  then, 
of  1940  is  this:  Shall  thi,s  Nation  continue,  under  whatever  parly 
leadership  and  into  v.hatever  lime  of  testing  we  go,  continue  the 
energetic,  the  inventive,  the  liberal  path  pointed  by  our  Democratic 
practice? 

If  under  this  general  Issue,  the  Republicans  can  make  partisan 
profit  by  flicking  the  fly  specks  off  our  mistakes,  let  them  do  It 
If  they  can  politically  advantage  th-^mselves  bv  pecking  at  our 
peccadilloes,  let  them  do  It.  If  accepting  our  goals,  they  can  .so 
conceal  their  record  in  power  as  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  they  are  better  administrators  of  our  program  than  we  are, 
let  them  do  it  I  shall  then  smile  at  the  American  people  for  all 
Its  dear  foibles  and  bequeath  to  the  victorious  Republicans  this 
fond  farewell  from  the  Democratic  Party — farewell;  that  is,  until 
we  meet  again  In    1944: 

We've  been  the  wings  to  bear  you  on  your  skyward  Jotirney — 
The  sword  to  cleave  your  bonds  and  set  you  free! 
However  you  may  conceal  our  sword  and  pinions,  we  shall  not  care. 
Knowing  we  gave  you  wider  skies  to  wander, 
And  of  our  love  made  freedom — not  a  snare! 


Legion  in  Ser\ice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IdWA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Friday.  June  14,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OTTUMWA    (IOWA)    COURIER 


Mr,  LeCOMPTE,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow,nR  editorial  from 
the  Ottumwa  Daily  Courier.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  of  June  10,  1940: 
[FYom  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)   Courier  of  June  10,  1940) 

LEGION    IN    SERVICr 

The  American  Legion  realizes  that  it  has  a  chance  now  to  serve  Its 
country  more  than  ever  before.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  members — as 
Americans,  in  the  first  place — to  be  ever  watchful  of  the  spread  of 
subversive  elements  and  expose  them  whenever  possible. 

As  the  national  commander  of  the  Legion  has  .«ald,  the  Nation 
again  Is  calling  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Legion.  It  is  not  a 
call  to  the  armed  forces  cf  The  country  where  once  Legionnaires 
served  Rather  it  is  a  call  to  develop  sanity  to  supersede  hysteria; 
to  remove  all  dcubt  about  the  strength  of  national  delen'-es;  to  have 
each  legionnaire  individually  willing  to  bear  the  heavy  price  of 
defense  which  must  be  paid  to  assure  peace  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Legion  believes  in  the  protection  at  all  hazards  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the  primary  obligation  of  the 
United  States  While  ill-equipped  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  i 
protection  for  the  Monroe  DcKtrine.  the  Legion  commander  asserts  It 
would  be  idle  to  consider  the  leasibility  of  intervening  in  the  con- 
flict abroad.  With  what  would  we  intervene?  How  would  we  make 
our  potential  strength  felt  short  of  2  or  3  years? 

The  safety  of  Am-rica  transcends  any  political  issue.  Such  safety 
should  not  t>e  subjected  to  a  fear  developed  through  hysteria.     The 


Legion  believes  It  is  qualified  from  Its  record  of  ser%lce  both  In  time 
of  war  and  In  21  years  of  peace  to  counsel  soberly  and  rationally  the 
men  and  women  of  America.  We  do,  too.  Tlie  Legion  always  has 
been  able  to  call  the  turn;  it  can  do  it  again. 


Saving  of  United  States  Should  C  onsume  All  Our 

Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OK   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FIIOM  THE  NEW   YORK   ENQUIRER  OF  JUNE   10,   1940 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rcmark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Enquirer  for  June  10.  1940: 

(From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  June  10,  1940) 

Saving  of  Unitfd  St.ates  SHOtn,D  Consume   All  Oun  Efforts 

Entirely  too  much  thought  and  effort  Is  being  given  here  to  the 

problem   of  saving  the   Anglo-French   Allies  and   entirely  too   little 

to   the    Infinitely   more    important    problem    of   saving    the   United 

States  of  America. 

Every  American  is  rightfully  desirous  of  seeing  the  Nazi  Reich 
laid  low.  but  no  American  can  in  conscience  desire  to  se<:  Uncle 
Sam  laid  low  In  the  process  of  bringing  Adolf  Hitler  to  Justice  Lit- 
tle will  it  profit  America  to  deslriy  Naziland  and  save  Britain  and 
France  if  in  so  doing  this  Republic  is  itself  destroyed. 

\yhether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  truth  is  that  this  Republic  Is 
now  well  on  the  way  to  destruction. 

Congress  and  all  others  concerned  should  realize  that  this  Is 
no  time  for  plunging  and  floundering  and  gambling  in  the  field 
Of  foreign  relationships.  We  need  clear  and  loyal  thinking  and 
clear  and  loyal  action, 

^  OUR   COUNTRY    IN    PEIUL    FROM    WITHIN 

Our  country  Is  In  positive  peril,  not  from  without  but  from 
wifnin. 

If  we  stand  firm  at  home  and  do  our  duty  to  the  Republic,  keep- 
ing it  at  peace  and  strictly  neutral,  no  harm  can  befall  us.  This, 
however.  Is  not  a  course  which  commends  Itself  to  those  whose 
first  love  Is  not  America  but  the  empire  from  which  America  wrung 
her  freedom  eight  score  years  ago  They  want  to  see  Biitannla 
succored  and  rejuvenated  by  the  blood  of  millions  of  slaughtered 
American  boys  and  at  the  cost  of  our  naiional  existence. 

Things  more  than  ominous  have  taken  place  in  our  beloved 
land  in  recent  days,  A  Washington  dispatch  June  6  revealed 
how  swiftly  the  Republic  Is  being  conducted  to  disaster.  It 
declared : 

•'State  Department  circles  said  the  'lid  Is  now  ofT."  and  that  this 
Government  was  prepared  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  Allies 
short   of    sending    an   expeditionary   force   to   France." 

Who  has  given  our  Oovernmcnt  authority  to  extend  such  aid 
to  the  Anglo-French  forces?  Certainly  not  Congress,  and  certainly 
not  the  American  people. 

STEADILY     STEPPING     TOWARD     WAR 

This  step  means  war  and  nothing  but  war.  It  means  that 
without  the  permission  of  Congress,  airplanes,  rifles,  artillery, 
tanks,  warships,  and  other  Indi.spensable  implements  of  national 
defense  are  to  be  handed   over   to  Britain   and   France 

It  means  further  that  millions  of  American  youths  are  marked 
for  sacrifice  on  foreign  soil. 

The  Briti.>^h  and  the  French  merit  the  warmest  commendation 
for  their  unceasing  loyalty  to  their  own  lands  in  all  things.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  a  member  of  the  French  or  British  Parliament 
advocating  the  stripping  of  his  own  country  of  its  means  of  pro- 
tection In  order  to  bolster  the  defenses  of  foreign  jyiwers? 
Everyone  who  follows  the  debates  In  Congress  knows  that  not 
one  but  many  Members  of  both  Houses  are  zealously  advocating 
this  very  course  for  Uncle  Sam. 

WHOM   CAN  WE  TRUST  NOW? 

When  George  Washington  discovered  the  plot  of  Major  General 
Arnold,  leader  of  the  British  "fifth  column  "  here  In  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, he  uttered  these  words  of  anguish : 

"Whom  can  we  trust  now!" 

These  words  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  have  a  particular  ap- 
pr<ipriateness  for  and  can  be  applied  with  telling  effect  to  those 
so-called  Americans  who  are  w<  rltlrg  night  and  day  to  plunge  our 
country  into  the  present  tournament  of  blood,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion now  going  on  in  Europe. 

Whom  can  we  trust  nowl 
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Not  one  of  those  who  are  openly  clamoring  or  secretly  plotting 
for  war  has  the  remotest  intention  of  risking  his  own  life  or  pos- 
sesslona  in  the  death  struggle  wherein  war  would  Involve  the  Re- 
public. They  and  their  belongings  are  entirely  too  precious  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  other  fellows  riust  do  the  bleeding  and  the 
paving.  ^  ,  . 

It  cannot  be  too  often  Iterated  that  our  entering  the  war  would 
Instantly  result  In  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  here  wh.  ^ 
tvrannous  powers  over  the  lives  and  liberties  and  belonglr.gs  of  our 
people  would  be  all-embracing,  a  dictatorship  that  wotild  Inflict 
upon  us  at  the  very  outset  the  exact  evil  against  which  we  would 
have  taken  up  arms  abroad. 

Another  vital  factor  which  should  not  be  overlooked  Is  the  utter 
fot^Uahness  of  reposing  confldence  in  the  fldelity  of  BrlUln  and 
France  a^  war  allies  of  ours. 

NOTHING  TO  LOSE  BT  REMAINING  AT  PEACE 

At  this  very  moment  London  and  Paris  are  keenly  suspicious  of 
each  other. 

Most  pet:)ple  never  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  would  be  allies.     Yet  that  day  has  come. 

And  r:Kht  now  both  England  and  Prance,  despite  their  grandiose 
public  beaeechinga  of  God  to  bless  their  cause,  despite  their  perfervld 
avowals  that  they  are  fighting  for  liberty  of  mind  and  body  despite 
the  unspeakable  doings  of  Stalin  In  Poland  and  Finland,  are  trying 
&8  hard  as  they  possibly  can  to  consiunmate  an  alliance  with  the 
t>Tant  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  remaining  at  peace  We  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  remaining  at  peace.  Upon  public  action  depends 
whether  or  not  the  war  mongers  In  our  midst  will  be  able  to 
Involve  us  in  war  and  destroy  the  Republic. 

Americans  would  be  false  to  their  principles  and  Ideals  did  they 
fail  to  abhor  Hltlerlsm.  They  would  be  equally  false  to  their 
principles  and  Ideals  did  they  allow  their  loathing  for  Hltlerlsm 
to  result  In  the  destruction  of  this  Republic.  The  most  deadly 
blow  which  the  American  people  can  deal  Hltlerlsm  Is  to  prevent 
their  country  from  being  Involved  In  war  and  subjected  to  certain 
dictatorship  and  certain  ruin. 

William  GaimN. 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  Enquirer. 


The  Preparedness  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT' 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 


EDITORIALS  JHOM  THE  FRANKLIN    (PA)    NEWS-HERALD  AND 
OIL  CITY    (PA.)    BLIZZARD 


Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  debt  limit  has 
been  Increased  anci  we  are  going  forward  with  the  armament 
program,  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  will  be  carried  out 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  The  editorials  from 
the  News-Herald.  Franklin.  Pa.,  and  the  Oil  City  Blizzard. 
Oil  City.  Pa.,  are  timely  along  this  line,  and  I  ask  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Franklin   (Pa.)   News-Herald  of  June  12.  1940) 

WI  MtJST  FINANCE  PBEP.^REDNESS 

Financial  preparedness  is  the  basis  upon  which  military  strength 
must  be  built  and  maintained.  Without  measures  ol  financial 
preparedness  there  can  be  no  assured  national  security. 

The  national  0ebt  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  threatens 
the  welfare  of  every  person  in  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
kept  In  control  by  rigorous  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  for 
every  purpose  that  cannot  be  affirmatively  shown  to  be  essential  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  country  is  asked  to  make  new  sacrifices  for 
national  defense 

There  should  be  no  olerance  cf  any  attempt  at  evasion  of  such 
economies. 

No  opportunity  should  be  open  to  transfer  unnecessary  expenses 
to  new  national  debt  voted  for  meeting  the  costs  cf  national  dpfen.=e 
The  proceeds  of  new  taxes  to  meet  the  costs  of  an  enlarged  program 
of  national  defenw  should  be  definitely  and  unequivocally  assigned 
to  speedy  retirement  of  this  additional  debt.  Discretion  as  to  the 
application  of  these  revenues  f<hould  be  left  to  no  one. 

Every  measure  of  preparedness,  whether  financial  or  In  any 
other  field,  should  have  as  Its  purpose  the  rebuilding  of  belief  In 
Individual  endeavor  and  thrift,  of  confldence  that  savings  can  be 
protected  and  will  bring  a  Ju«t  return,  and  of  ability  to  make 
certain  prevision  for  Individual  security. 

These  are  the  elements  which,  with  adequate  national  defense. 
wUi  give  a  national  security  that  cannot  be  shaken. 


[Prom  the  Oil  City  (Pa  )  Blizzard  1 

tTNTTED    rOB    DEFENSE 

The  present  program  of  the  United  States  for  national  defense 
envisions  the  largest  peacetime  military  expenditures  In  our  his- 
tory. Over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  spending  for  defense  Is  to  be 
progessively  Increased,  and  the  total  will  run  far  Into  the  billions. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  our  need  for  the  world's  greatest 
defense  system  But  it  will  be  a  disastrous  mi'^take  If  we  adopt  a 
hysterical,  "never  mind  the  cost  "  attitude.  Some  of  the  billions 
for  defense  must  be  secured  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the  appro- 
priations  for   other   less    Important    Go%-emment    activities. 

All  the  energies  cf  this  great  country  must  be  directed  toward 
making  It  secure  from  Invasion.  To  release  those  energies  requires 
rcdedlcatlng  this  Nation  to  the  Ideals  envisioned  by  the  founding 
fathers. 

High-sounding  phrases  aren't  enough.  Preparation  against  the 
possibility  cf  Invasion  is  a  grim  and  costly  business.  Never  in  the 
history  of  otir  country  was  it  so  important  for  government  to  co- 
operate with  Individual  enterprise  or  for  Individual  enterprise 
to  cooperate  with  government.  Never  was  It  so  important  to 
eliminate  waste  in  government,  in  ir:divldual  enterprise,  and  in 
family  life  In  order  to  perpetuate  liberty  and  opportunity. 


Arming  for  Peace  in  a  World  at  War — Congress 
Should  Keep  at  Its  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.      HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  faces  a  crisis.  We 
cannot  escape  our  responsibilities  as  one  of  the  family  of 
nations.  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  here  In  the  Congress  have  given  a  solemn  oath  that 
we  will  defend  and  protect  our  own  country.  Whatever 
we  do  must  be  done  with  that  obligation  uppermost.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  unprepared  by  reason  of  the  dissipation 
of  our  finances  and  the  failure  to  provide  national  defenses 
The  Congress  has  very  wisely,  in  my  judgment,  been  given 
the  pwwer  by  the  Constitution  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  makn  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  to 
provide  for  organizing  an  army  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  to  appropriate  money,  and  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  these  powers.  This  is  a  constitutional  function, 
vested  in  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  national  defense. 
It  cannot  be  delegated.  Under  this  power  whatever  is  done 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  our  country  in  this 
tragic  hour  must  be  done  by  the  Congress.  It  cannot  shirk 
its  responsibilities.  It  should  not  desert  its  post  of  du'v 
in  a  time  such  as  this,  when  the  very  existence  of  our  Nation 
may  be  at  stake. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  has  a  good  Navy.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  of  war  involving  continental  United  States, 
or  our  outlying  possessions,  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Navy,  excellent  as  it  is.  would  face  a  heavy  burden.  Admiral 
Stark,  speaking  of  the  Navy,  said  that  if  the  ships  which  we 
have  under  contemplation  were  completed  within  the  next 
few  years,  taking  into  consideration  the  building  programs 
of  other  nation.s.  we  probably  could  defend  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Alaska,  and  the  Canal  and  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  a  tight  defense. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  today,  gave  a  timely 
warning,  saying: 

Otm    BIG    JOB 

Senator  Wheeler's  warning  that  he  would  break  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  If  It  is  "gotng  to  tv?  a  war  party  ■  came  in  the  midst 
cf  a  debate  in  which  the  President  was  sevirely  criticized  for 
provocative  statements  deemed  likely  to  Involve  thu  country  in 
war. 

Certain  extreme  assertions  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  should 
be  discounted  as  Intended  for  political  effect.     But  no  such  charge 
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can  be  brotight  spninrt  Senator  Wirnxni,  who  but  recently  Indi- 
cated his  belK  f  that  Pre-^ldent  Roosevelt  would  be  renominated  and 
would  accept  the  nomination. 

Senator  Tydings  certainly  has  no  personal  axe  to  grind  In  warn- 
ing the  country  that  before  wo  begin  to  talk  about  war,  we  should 
be  equipped  to  go  to  war  "Our  big  Job."  he  rlehtly  says,  "is  to 
get  ready  for  national  defense."  That  Is  a  simple  statement  of 
our  major  objective  which  some  people  seem  In  danger  of  for- 
getting. 

Warnings  from  outstanding  Democrats  of  the  caliber  of  Messrs, 
Wheeler  end  Ttdings  cannot  be  lightly  dlsmls.sed  To  urpe  re- 
straint in  utterance  at  this  time  does  not  Imply  lack  of  sympathy 
With  the  nations  flghttng  for  preservation  of  their  dcnrocratlc 
Institutions.  Nor  dors  it  brand  the  critic  of  indiscreet  utterances 
cr  acts  as  a  short -slyihted  Isolationist. 

It  merely  shows  an  understanding  of  the  daneerous  felly  of  a 
type  of  loud  speaking  that  provides  an  excuse  for  hostility  toward 
us  without  In  the  least  benefiting  those  whom  we  wish  to  aid. 

I  call  attention  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington News  of  June  12,  1940,  discussing  the  adjournment 
issue.     The  editorial  follows: 

IF    THEY    VOTE    TO    GO    HOME,    VOTX    TO    KEEP    THEM    THERE 

Within  a  few  days  Conijress  may  be  called  ujxin  to  c^ist  the 
most  Important  vote  of  20  years. 

That  will  happen  If  administration  leaders  persist  In  their 
effort  to  force  an  adjournment 

Any  Con^^ressmr.n  who  does  vote  to  adjourn  and  go  home  should 
be  commanded  by  his  constituents  to  remain  at  home. 

Any  elected  representative  of  the  people  who  is  so  In.senslble 
of  his  constitutional  obligations  that  he  would  voluntarily  aban- 
don his  post  at  a  time  like  this  Is.  we  believe,  unQt  fur  the 
respcnslblllty  of  service  In  Congress. 

The  terrible  conflict  in  Europe  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Any  day  may  bring  the  need  for  fateful  decisions  Involving  our 
Nation  s  peace  and  security.  Borrowed  billions  have  been  laid  on 
the  line  for  rearmament.  But  to  turn  dollars  Into  weapons  In 
the  quantities  neodod,  old  industries  will  have  to  be  Invigorated 
and  new  ones  created  Only  Congress  can  do  what  Is  necissary 
to  mobilize  idle  capital  and  manpower  for  this  supreme  task. 

Overnight  It  may  become  not  a  matter  for  academic  debate  but 
an  imperative  necec^slty  to  order  comptilsory  military  training  and 
conscript  men  for  defense  duty.  Congress  alone  has  that  power 
and   respKjnslblUty. 

Our  CSovernment  has  operated  In  the  red  through  11  years  of  ap- 
parent peace  and  security.  Confronted  now  with  need  for  gltiantlc 
new  defen.se  expenditures,  nothing  substantial  h;ts  been  done  to 
weed  out  old  wastes,  and  the  only  tax  proposal  yet  made  won't 
even  balance  the  nonmilltary  outgo.  Congress  is  the  Nation's  fiscal 
guardian. 

Yet  It  Is  suggested  that  Congress  pack  up  and  go  home.  It  is 
suggested  that  If  an  "emergency"  should  arise  the  President  will 
summon  Conpres.s  back  to  a  special  session — a  procedure  which 
requires  several  days  in  a  perl<xl  where  there  may  be  no  day  to 
spare.  Incidentally,  an  adjournment  and  a  special  session  sum- 
mons would  mean  that  the  lawmakers  would  be  legally  entitled 
to  collect  travel  allowance,  at  20  cents  a  mile,  to  their  homes  and 
back  to  Wa^hlnpton.  No  such  allowances  are  legal  If  Congress 
merely  recesses  a  few  days  at  a  time  through  the  summer.  We 
would  accuf-e  no  Congressman  of  wanting  to  Ix:  a  mileage 
patrioteer. 

Btit  we  repeat  that  any  who  votes  to  go  home  at  a  time  like 
this  ought  to  be  made  to  stay  there — -and  very  probably  will  be. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  Its  is«;ue  of  June  12, 
had  the  following  to  say  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  Congress 
in  this  emergency.    The  editorial  reads: 

CONGRESS    SROTTLD   STAT 

A  President  of  the  United  States  usually  finds  It  more  comfort- 
able to  work  without  having  Congress  around.  Hence,  the  view 
expressed  by  Mr  Roosevelt  that  the  legislative  Houses  could  suit- 
ably finish  up  their  work  within  the  next  2  weeks  and  adjotirn 
represents  a  natural  wish  on  his  part. 

Yet  there  are  other  and  mere  compelling  reasons  why  Congress 
oizght  to  stay  In  session.  The  war  emergency,  it  Is  true,  calls  for 
s  great  dej.1  of  freedom  of  E.xecutive  action — the  Ser.ate's  80-to-O 
pa6i::gc  of  the  Army  c.xpaii-slon  bill  Indicates  a  disposition  to 
grant  this  But  this  sam.e  critical  situation  calls,  too.  for  quick 
marshaling  and  formulation  of  public  opinion  on  questions  that 
may  arise  suddenly,  as  has  the  Issue  cf  immediate  aid  to  the 
Allies.  For  this  purpose  and  as  a  matter  of  maintaining  national 
unity.  Congress  is  a  useful  sounding  board. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  8«ime  of  the  sound  ro  generated  will  be 
Of  a  partisan  nature  A  portion  even  of  the  demand  for  continu- 
ance In  session  may  be  discounted  as  opposition  strategy.  But 
after  such  allowances  are  made,  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  .sev- 
eral major  pieces  of  legislation  are  yet  In  the  course  of  p;i£sage, 
some  of  which  reqvilre  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  that  since 
this  Is  the  second  year  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  thofee  bills 
would  expire  and  have  to  start  all  over  from  the  beginning  In  the 
Congress  which  Is  to  be  elected  this  year. 

Among  such  measures,  the  Ramspeck  clvll-servlce  extension  bill. 
the   amendments    to    the    National    Labor   Relations    Act.   and    the 
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Logan-Walter  bill  on  administrative  law  have  pns«^d  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  not  the  Senate.  On  Us  part  the  Sena'e  has 
passed  the  extension  of  the  Hatch  Act  against  pernicious  poli- 
tics, the  equalization  of  tax  payments  by  T,  V.  A  .  and  the  proposal 
to  end  purchcscs  cf  foreign  silver,  but  these  await  action  by  the 
House  In  conference  is  the  bill  laborlovL'^ly  worked  out  to  Imornve 
the  situation  of  the  railroads.  While  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
new  tax  bill.  Increase  ol  the  debt  limit,  and  mllltRry.  naval,  and 
relief  appropriations  will  be  enacted,  there  is  yet  a  body  of  domestic 
Icgifelation  deserving  attention. 

Members  of  the  Hou.=k?  and  Senate  are  thinking  partly,  of  course, 
of  the  exigencies  of  campaign  year  and  of  the  Importance  of  g  -ttlng 
reflected  These  considerations  cannot  wholly  bo  brushod  aside, 
but  to  their  clamfcr  there  are  two  replie^;.  One  Is  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  yet  remains  for  campali'n'.ng,  and  would  be  available  In 
recesses  even  if  Coi, press  should  s.ay  convened  well  into  the  sum- 
mer The  other  Is  that  vottrs  must  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  a  Con- 
gressman who  stuck  usefully  to  his  post  and  would  surely  reward 
hlrn  as  against  a  rival  for  his  Job. 

Rather  than  seek  a  hasty  adjournment  for  political  eonvrnlence. 
Congress  will  do  veil  to  stay  In  session  and  to  give  the  Natu  n  the 
reassurance  of  Its  presence  in  Washington  for  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unpreparedness  of  America  today  to  face 
a  military  conflict  is  appalling.  Fortunately,  the  Congress 
almost  unanimously  has  realized  this  predicament  and  has 
authorized  all  expenditures  recommended  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  our  Aimy.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  to  remedy  this 
defect.  However,  it  will  take  much  time  to  put  such  a  pro- 
gram into  effect.  Our  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  Hon- 
orable Ross  Collins,  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
called  attention  to  our  im  prep  a  redness,  saying: 

Goodness  knows  what  we  can  do  with  World  War  left-o\er8  In 
a  war  like  the  one  now  going  on  in  Europe.  The  $200  000.000 
worth  of  saddles  ai:d  bridles  that  the  War  Department  had  left 
over  are  still  in  our  midst  and  can  only  be  used  In  a  wild-West 
show  or  a  Fort  Myer  scclety  circus — not  In  a  modern  war.     •     •     • 

All  that  could  be  done  with  large  numbers  of  mobilized  men 
at  this  time  would  be  to  arm  a  few  of  them  with  out-of-date 
rifles  And.  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  aging  generals,  tlie  war 
going  on  in  Europe  has  not  been  a  rifle  war 

The  cream  cf  the  crop  of  man  power  would  be  called  up  and 
enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  and  thpy  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  go  into  battle  equipped  the  wor.-,t.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  there  exists  a  dl.iilnct  lack  of  m'xlern  tai.ks. 
combat  cars,  and  modern  mechanized  weapons. 

And  afier  the  flower  of  our  youth  had  laid  down  their  lives, 
and  if  the  war  lasted  long  enough,  we  might  ultimately  get  around 
to  equlTjplng  our  armed  forces  with  something  like  what  a  sensible 
bandit  would  use  to  rob  a  filling  station.     •      •      • 

I  think  very  little  of  an  army  Implemented  with  rifles,  no  matter 
how  well  its  blue  unif  )rms  flt  and  no  matter  how  well  it  ca:i 
execute  the  ceremonies  of  the  parade  ground.  Zicgfeld  could 
have  taught  an  army  like  that  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
Army  ofiicer.  for  he  knew  more  about  it. 

Further.  I  cant  Imaj.'ine  anything  more  tragic  than  nicely 
trained  marching  men  in  front  of  machine-gun  fire,  much  less 
60-ton  armored  tanks,  flame-throwing  land  battleships,  and  d.ving 
air^  lanes. 

Chli.a,  Poland.  Denmark,  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium  were 
some  of  the  nations  that  prepared  for  war  according  to  the  obso- 
lete 1914  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening  I  discussed  to  some  extent  our 
national  defense  and  a  program  of  arming  fcr  prace  In  a 
world  at  war.  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  S.vstem's  coast- 
to-coast  network.  I  ask  p^rmLssion.  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
maiks,  to  Include  that  discu.ition.    It  follows: 

ARMING  FOR  PEACE  IN   A  WORLD  AT  WAR 

Mon  and  women  cf  America.  I  am  speaking  to  yovi  from  our  Na- 
tlons  Capital.  The  mantle  of  night  has  fallen  ovpr  this  beautiful 
city,  one  of  the  world's  most  lovely  capitals.  This  Is  a  hallowed 
place,  rich  In  history  and  sacred  memories.  E>own  the  old  Pot.;piac 
River  a  little  way  from  here,  en  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Verncn.  sleeps 
Gecrge  Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  who  gave  us  our 
Nation  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Only  a  few  squares  from  where 
I  am  now  stand: ng  Is  revercntlj  preserved  the  hallowed  sjxjt  where 
the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  tjok  Its  leave  of  earth  "with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  as  that  great  soul  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  that  our  Nation  might  be  preserved  Hard  by  Is 
the  old  New  York  Avenue  Presbvterlan  Church,  with  Lincoln's  pew 
lovingly  pre,'served  Ju.st  as  he  left  It.  to  which  Lincoln  v/ould  steal 
away  in  the  harrowing  days  of  the  Civil  War  to  be<  k  guidance  from 
the  Father  cf  U'.  all.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  two  stalwart  Amer- 
\CBVf.  to  guide  this  Nation  through  the  anguish  and  trials  of  long 
and  bitter  wars.  Had  they  failed  there  would  be  no  Nation  of  free 
men  here  today. 

Tonight  all  Is  quiet  and  peaceful  here  bedde  the  Potomac, 
where  these  great  men  wrought,  lived,  and  died  Tlie  brilliant 
neon  lights  flood  the  thoroughfares  ol  tlie  city  We  are  at  peace. 
But    out    on    the    air    waves    enclrcUng    the    earth    cojxie,    by    th« 
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magic  of  radio,  the  tragic  mps<:ages  of  the  black-out  of  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe  and  the  ravages  of  war,  bringing  death  and  de- 
■tructlon.  an  awesome  thing  as  the  "wreck  of  matter  and  crash  of 
world*.'  We  who  represent  you  here  In  the  Congress  cannot  do 
aught  but  compare  the  peaceful  scenes  here  and  the  tragedy  of 
war  over  there.  You  and  I  cannot  but  ponder  what  Is  our  duty  to 
America  In  this  world  crisis.  Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  coun- 
try. We  in  the  Congress  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve 
and  defend  It. 

The  great  heart  of  America  beats  in  sympathy  for  these  sui- 
ferlng  peoples  of  Europe  We  want  to  help  them  We  want  to 
and  are  giving  them  material  aid  In  their  great  extremity  so  far 
as  lies  within  our  power  without  committing  acts  of  war  our- 
selves or  stripping  ourselves  of  our  own  defenses.  We  want  the 
peace  we  enjoy  to  come  a^aln  to  the  whole  war-torn  world  The 
United  States  Is  at  peace  with  all  the  world  We  Americans  are 
a  peace-loving  nation.  I  pray  God  we  may  remain  forever  at 
peace  The  Congress  wants  America  to  keep  cut  of  the  war. 
Our  fixed  determination  Is  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  know  that  we  are  best  equipped  to  preserve  our  peace 
If  we  are  adequately  armed  to  defend  It.  George  Washington, 
speaking  to  the  Congress  in  1790,  said: 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  peace." 

With  the  ominous  developments  In  EMrope.  with  nation  after 
nation  being  crushed  into  submission  by  the  engines  of  war.  we 
have  been  forced  to  make  an  appraisal  of  our  own  df'fcnses.  We 
in  the  Congress,  for  the  time  being,  are  the  guardians  of  your 
peace.  We  have  l)een  aroused  and  shocked  to  learn  that  our 
armaments  are  wholly  Inadequate.  The  Military  and  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  Congress  called  before  them  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  Na\7,  and  Air  Forces.  This  Investigation 
disclosed  that  our  National  Guard  is  only  partially  equipped,  we 
are  lacking  in  modern  rifles,  large  and  motorized  guns,  tanks, 
at'.d  anll-tank  guns,  armored  cars,  and  munitions  of  all  types. 
We  can  only  equip  a  force  of  75.000  men  in  the  Regular  Army, 
which  would  be  deficient  in  mobile  guns  We  have  not  built  a 
16-inch  gun  in  20  years  and  have  Just  launched  the  first  battle- 
ship in  19  years.  We  need  air  and  naval  bases  and  all  types  of 
modern  aircraft  We  have  2.700  airplanes  In  the  Army,  and  1.800 
In  the  Navy  The  Congress  is  now  authorizing  10.000  and  the 
Piesldent  said  we  should  have  50.000.  Our  air  force  is  miserably 
weak,  not  only  In  aircraft  but  In  nur  capacity  to  produce  them 
We  are  In  no  position,  from  a  military  standpoint,  to  become  em- 
broiled in  a  foreign  war.  Sound  Jud{;mrnt  dictates  that  we  move 
cautiously  and  look  well  to  cur  own  defenses  in  this  tragic  hour 
of  world  crisis.  It  will  require  the  courage,  self-sacnfice.  and 
unswervmg  loyalty  of  every  American  to  m»^t  the  test  that  con- 
fronts us  The  hour  has  come  to  prove  that  th°  American  way 
is   sound  and   not   wanting   and   will   save  our  democracy. 

The  European  war  has  demonstrated  the  absolute  need  of  mod- 
ern implements  of  war.  if  we  are  to  defend  America.  Fighting 
pp.rit  and  the  will  to  do  or  die  is  not  enough.  Tlie  armored  cars, 
monster  tanks,  and  diving  bombers,  which  wrought  havoc  in  the 
Low  Countries,  leaving  only  death  and  desolation  in  their  wake, 
have  opened  our  eyes  to  our  own  lack  of  defenses  against  modern 
war  engines  of  death. 

We  must  defend  on  the  sea  and  under  it.  on  the  land  and  over 
it.  The  Congress  will  appropriate  all  the  money  necessary  for 
defense  Money  alone  will  not  provide  our  defenses  Our  huge 
gold  hoard  is  only  a  pile  of  Idle  metal,  already  spent.  We  must 
transform  by  machines  and  manpower  our  raw  materials  into 
guns,  airplanes,  ships,  and  tanks  This  means  complete  mobiliza- 
tion of  every  resource  of  our  Nation,  manpower  and  property. 
You  and  I  and  every  loyal  American  must  Join  hands  to  do  the 
Job.  Personal  welfare  must  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  There  must  be  teamwork.  There  will  be  no  room  hore 
for  disfcenslon  or  partisan  politics  Tlie  men  and  women  engaged 
In  this  enterprise  are  working  in  the  common  defense  of  our 
ct'untry  as  much  as  those  who  man  the  guns  on  the  battle  front. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  now.  We  must  act  today,  not  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  England  and  Prance  debated  and  delayed  They 
quibbled  while  their  enemies  armed.  Today  they  are  paying  the 
price  in  blood  and  treasure.  They  arrived  'too  late  with  too  little  " 
Let   us  profit  by  their  experience-. 

National  defense  means  far-flung  national  borders  and  out-lying 
possessions.  It  means  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  barring  foreign 
foritholds  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  arming  for  defense 
and  peace  in  a  world  at  war.  We  are  not  arming  to  flght  an 
enemy  but  to  defend  against  every  enemy.  We  have  no  enemies, 
and  if  we  keep  our  heads  and  mind  our  own  business  we  will 
have  no  enemies.  If  Congress  has  its  way,  we  will  keep  out  of 
foreign  entanglements.  Our  defenses  must  build  barriers  against 
Invasion   by   any   foreign   foe. 

There  is  an  enemy,  however,  as  dangerous  to  our  security  as  any 
foreign  foe  which  we  must  not  overlook,  a  sinister  foe  already 
within  our  gates  We  have  seen  nation  after  nation  in  the  Old 
World  crumple  and  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  invading  armies 
by  reason  of  treachery  and  perfidy  within  their  own  ranks.  This 
treason  from  within.  Inside  Jot>8.  termites  undermining  the 
foundations  of  government,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "fifth 
column"  and  Trojan  horses.  The  Dies  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress has  uncovered  these  traitors  to  our  own  country,  entrenched 
within  our  own  borders,  boring  from  within  Many  of  them  occupy 
key  positions  in  our  Industries  and  shipping,  even  in  our  own 
Government  ItseU. 


In  the  event  of  war  they  will  be  under  orders  from  abroad. 
amply  financed,  and  ready  to  aid  the  enemy  in  wrecking  our 
defense  plans  They  have  even  Invaded  the  sacred  precinct.s  of 
otir  schools  and  youth  organizations  The  Congress  Is  deter- 
mined that,  cost  what  it  may,  we  will  not  be  swerved  from  our 
course  to  run  down  and  stamp  cut  these  subversive  group.",  who 
are  spreading  propaganda  and  the  poison  of  disloyalty  among  our 
own  citizens.  All  of  us  who  love  America  should  Join  hands  in 
this  conunon  cause  to  completely  eradicate  this  most  dangerous 
element  which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  our  Nation. 
The  "fifth  column"  is  organized,  effective,  and  at  work.  It  is 
yotir  Job  and  mine  to  organize  our  own  forces  and  help  destroy 
this  "fifth  column"  by  reporting  any  subversive  activities  to  the 
Federal   Bureau  of   Investigation. 

This  program  to  arm  America  for  defert^e  and  peace  will  cost 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  from  five  to  six  billion  dollars.  This  will 
be  only  the  first  costs.  The  first  essential  in  national  defense  Is  a 
sound  financial  program  Unfortunately  we  face  these  huge  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  with  an  empty  treasury.  For  8 
years  we  have  been  mortgaging  the  future  and  spending  some 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  we  received,  a  grand  total  of 
sixty-five  billions.  We  have  spent  over  six  billions  In  the  last 
6  years  for  defen:;e  V/e  have  not  much  to  show  for  it.  The 
Congress  wants  to  know,  and  you  who  furnish  the  tax  dollars  are 
entitled  to  know  where  this  money  has  gone.  We  want  to  be 
assured  the  huge  funds  now  being  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense will  be  spent  for  national  defense  and  nothing  else.  This 
is  the  duty  cf  the  Congres.s.  We  have  been  a  spendthrift  Nation. 
We  have  wa.sted  our  substance,  dissipated  otu-  reserves  in  times  of 
peace  We  have  reached  our  debt  limitation  of  forty-fcve  bil- 
lions. Now  when  a  crisis  overtakes  us.  which  may  endanger  our 
very  existence,  we  find  our  war  chest  empty.  In  this  dilemma  we 
are   confronted   with   only   three   courses: 

1.  Embark  on  a  course  of  mflatlon  which  means  national  bank- 
ruptcy 

2  Raise  the  debt  limitation  and  borrow  for  defense,  and  pass 
the  whole  mess,  plus  the  forty-five  billion  deficit,  along  to  our 
children  to  pay;  that,  too,  leads  direct  to  the  cemetery  for 
defunct   nations. 

3  Revamp  the  whole  tax  structure,  broadening  the  base,  impos- 
ing additional  taxes,  capturing  war  profits:  there  must  be  no  new 
crop  of  war  millionaires  coming  cut  of  this  enterprise;  and  make 
drastic  retrenchments  in  governmental  expenditures  for  bureaus 
and  projects  which  can  be  curtailed,  and  thus  eliminate  wasteful 
spending:  this  offers  a  way  out. 

Congress  alone  can  enact  this  plan  Into  law  It  should  keep  in 
session  until  it  has  finished  this  task.  It  should  not  desert  in  time 
of  trial.  With  Congress  adjourned,  only  one  man  elected  by  the 
people  Is  h?re  in  Washington  to  protect  133.000.000  Americans,  you. 
my  fellow  countr>'men.  This  Is  not  a  one-man  Government  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  represent  the  people  of  their  several  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  the  Nation  at  large.  There  is  an  attempt  to  "shell 
shock"  the  Congress  so  it  will  sign  some  blank  checks,  delegate  its 
legislative  powers  to  the   Eitecutive.   abdicate  and  go  home. 

The  President  said.  May  16:  "The  Congress  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive constitute  a  team  where  the  defen.se  of  the  land  is  concerned." 
A  team  can  work  only  if  pulling  together.  If  one  member  of  this 
team,  the  Congress,  is  unhitched  and  sent  home,  it  leaves  only  a 
"cne-horse  team"  on  the  Job. 

Here  in  Washington  a  •blitzkrieg"  of  Jitters,  "nerves."  war  hysteria, 
and  propaganda  is  being  waged  against  the  Congress.  The  Prcsld-nt 
says  the  Congress  should  adjourn.  But  this  is  no  time  to  be  rusi;cd 
off  otir  feet.  Rather  It  Is  a  time  for  calm  Judgment,  clear  thinking, 
and  deliberate  action  to  prepare  the  defenses  of  America  for  peace, 
not  for  war.  We  are  not  at  war.  With  Congress  In  session  we  m.^y 
not  be  stampeded  into  war  through  the  back  door.  The  President 
has  asked  Congress  to  grant  him  wartime  powers  to  order  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Into  service.  He  already  has  power  to  call  out  the 
guard  for  local  service  but  not  for  foreign  assignments.  In  peace- 
times the  National  Guard  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  regulir 
armed  forces.  It  is  a  citizens'  emergency  force,  men  with  families 
and  responsibility.  The  Congress  can  grant  this  power  when  and 
if  it  becomes  necessary.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  move  to  lodge 
such  power  In  the  hands  of  one  man  In  times  of  peace  involving  the 
welfare  of  230  000  citizens  and  their  families.  If  we  must  surrender 
our  constitutional  liberties  of  representative  government  in  crder  to 
prepare  for  national  defense,  we  are  already  defeated  and  there  wll 
be  no  need  for  defenses.  The  Congress  in  session  can  meet  these 
problems  as  they  ari.se 

Our  goal  Is  to  protect  America.  To  do  so  we  must  put  America 
back  to  work  on  private  pay  rolls.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  profligate 
spending  and  flirtlns;  with  bankruptcy.  The  American  peop'e  de- 
mand that  we  provide  immediately  strong  modern  defenses  to  repel 
any  attack  from  any  source,  and  that  we  keep  out  of  war  For  this 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  shoulder  our  full  share  of  the  burden  in  taxes 
within  our  abilities  to  pay. 

Such  a  program  gives  rise  to  many  problems  The  Congress  should 
stay  at  Its  post  until  the  crisis  is  over.  It  cannot  abdicate  No  one 
under  the  law  can  lawfully  assume  its  respcnsiblllties  The  Presi- 
dent can  only  carry  Into  effect  such  laws  as  the  Congress  enacts 
pe  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  common 
defense,  the  President  alone  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  the 
Congress  makes.  Such  a  course  offers  the  best  assurance  that 
America  will  be  preserved  and  will  maintain  peac«  with  all  the 
world. 

God  bless  America! 
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Legion  Editor  Requests  the  Strange  Story  Behind 
the  Group  Now  Trying  To  Put  America  Into  the 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1940 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank  Miles,  editor  of  the 
Icwa  Legionnaire,  is  one  of  tlie  country's  great  patriots,  a 
splendid  citizen,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine.  I, 
therefore,  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  following 
newspaper  article  containing  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
wherein  PYank  Miles  asks  those  misguided  patriots  some  very 
fair  questions. 

Prank  Miles  is  an  ex-soldier  who  knows  what  war  means. 
It  is  not  just  a  subject  for  parlor  conversation  and  pink-tea 
patriotism  with  him.  Hence,  he  rightfully  inquires  about  the 
ages  and  motives  of  this  group  who  are  making  an  organized 
effort  to  put  this  country  into  war  and  from  whose  well-filled 
coffers  flows  an  apparently  abundant  supply  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  full-page  advertisements  for  war  in  the  big 
eastern  newspaix-rs  and  with  wliich  to  propagandize  Congress 
in  behalf  cf  our  entry  into  war.  After  the  newspaper  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Miles  you  will  find  the  information  concerning 
the  ages  of  most  of  this  group  since  I  have  had  the  Congres- 
sional Reference  Library  supply  me  with  these  data  so  these 
interesting  questions  can  be  fairly  and  fully  answered.  Still 
to  be  determined,  of  course,  is  the  source  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  this  committee,  the  Committee  To  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  and  other  groups  are  getting 
and  spending  in  this  unholy  program. 

LEGION    EDrrOR    ASKS    QTTSTIONS    OF    GHOtJF — EACH    OF    30    WHO    URCED 
UNrTED  STATES   E.N  TRANCE  INTO   WAR  V^AS  ASKED  IF  HE  WOULD  FIGHT 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  June  11. — Frank  Miles,  editor  of  the  Iowa 
Legionnaire,  has  «cnt  letters  to  the  30  American  business  and 
professional  men  who  urged  this  country's  entrance  Into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  asking: 

•'What  fighting  did  you  do  in  the  last  war?" 

Miles'  letter  continued,  in  part: 

"Are  you  now  of  an  age  and  of  physical  and  mental  fitness  which 
would  enable  you  to  do  military  service? 

"If  you  could  not  be  in  our  armed  forces,  how  many  of  your 
own  sons  would  be? 

"If  we  go  to  V  ar  now.  ■what  would  you  have  our  men  flght  with? 

"Kindly  reply  by  return  mall." 

The  30  educators,  lawyers,  writers,  and  businessmen  advocated 
United  States  entrance  in  the  war  In  a  statement  they  issued 
Sunday  night.  Tlie  Iowa  Legionnaire  is  the  official  publication 
of   the  State  department  of  the  American  Legion. 

the    STARTLING    STORY    OF    THE    "SAFE    ACE  "    PATHIOTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  10,  page 
2,  I  have  secured  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  30  leaders 
who  are  now  openly  urging  this  country  to  send  its  boys 
to  fight  on  foreign  battlefields.  Back  of  each  man's  name 
and  address  is  his  year  of  birtli,  insofar  as  these  men  were 
prominent  enough  to  have  their  ages  recorded  in  any  of 
the  standard  books  of  reference  available  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  These  ages  reveal  the  startlingly  safe  ages 
of  these  superpatrlots.  With  due  deference  to  maturity,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  only  one  of  the  group  was  born  during 
the  current  century — all  the  rest  are  presumably  "too  old  to 
fight "  but  not  too  wise  to  urge  young  men  to  "make  the  sac- 
rifice." Such  shallow  manifestations  of  good  citizenship 
should  be  exposed,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Prank  Miles  for  his 
courage  In  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  Americans  gen- 
erally. 

It  might  well  be  added  that  every  man  on  this  list,  if  his 
sense  of  patriotism  exceeds  the  point  of  trying  to  get  other 
men  to  die  for  "their  country"  can,  today,  take  a  train  for 
Canada  and  enlfst  in  the  Canadian  Army — there  are  no 
statutes  preventing  this  act  on  their  parts.    Or.  if  these 


supcrpatriots  want  to  get  out  of  the  "swivel -chair  classifica- 
tion" they  can  go  to  New  York  and  volunteer  as  ambulance 
drivers  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  most  worthy  occupa- 
tion. In  either  event  they  would  be  In  better  taste  than 
sitting  in  the  safety  of  thoir  own  homo.<:— protected  by  age 
classifications  guaranteeing  them  immunity  from  the  draft — 
and  trying  to  force  a  peaceful  Nation  into  a  war  for  which 
it  is  unprepared  and  which  is  taking  place  3.000  miles  away 
on  the  age-old  battlefields  of  a  European  coatinont  soaked 
red  with  the  perpetual  wars  of  centuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  this  strange  list: 

Stacey  May,  New  York  City  (born  1896). 

William  H.  Standley,  Now  York  City  (1872). 

Stringfellow  Barr,  president.  St.  Johns  College  (1897). 

Herbert  Agar,  Louisville,  Ky.  <1897). 

Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  (1877). 

Edward  T.  Gushee.  Louisville,  Ky.  (age  not  available). 

LeRoy  Hodges,  comptioller.  State  of  Virginia  (1888). 

James  F.  Curtis.  New  York  City  attorney  (1878». 

Walter  Mills,  New  York  City,  author  of  The  Road  to  War 
(age  not  available). 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  Princeton  University  (1898). 

George  Watts  Hill,  Durham.  N.  C,  big-business  man 
(1901) — as  the  only  member  of  the  committee  known  to  be 
born  during  the  current  cenluiy,  he  should  start  for  Canada 
tomorrow. 

Henry  Wise  Hobson.  bishop  of  Episcopal  Church.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  (1891)  (wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  the  fifth 
commandment). 

Fiancis  P.  Miller,  Fairfax.  Va.  (age  not  available). 

Burke  Baker,  Houston,  Tex.  (ago  unknown). 

John  Balderston.  author,  Beverley  Hills,  Calif.  (1889). 

Richard  P.  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Md.  (age  not  available) 
(son  of  President  Cle\'eland). 

Edwin  F.  Gay,  economist,  Pasadena.  Calif.  (1867). 

William  H.  Hessler,  editor,  Cinciimati,  Oliio  (age  not 
available). 

Calvin  Hoover,  college  professor,  Duke  University  (1897). 

Edwin  P.  Hubble,  astronomer,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (1889). 

Edward  R.  Lewis,  attorney,  Chicago.  111.  (age  not  avail- 
able). 

George  W.  Martin,  attorney.  New  York  City  (age  not 
available). 

L.  Randolph  Mason,  attorney,  New  York  City  (1886). 

Helen  Hill  Miller,  secretary,  National  Policy  Committee 
(age  unknown). 

George  Fort  Milton,  editor,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  (1894). 

Lewis  Mumford,  editor,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  (1895). 

Winfidd  W.  Rcifler.  college  professor.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity (1897). 

Whitney  H.  Sheppardson,  writer.  New  York  City  (1890). 

William  Waller,  attorney,  Nashville.  Tenn.  (age  not  avail- 
able). 

SAME    tJKriQTTE   ACE    RATIO    HOLDS    FOR    OTHER   CROX77S   URGING    WAR 

An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
To  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  AHics,  of  which  William 
Allen  White  of  Kansas,  born  1868,  is  chairman,  and  which 
has  also  had  its  hand  in  the  bu.siness  of  carrying  full-page 
advertisements  urging  citizens  to  write  their  Congre-ssmen 
pro-war  letters  and  adding  to  the  war  hysteria  in  this 
country,  reveals  the  same  unique  age  ratio;  most  of  them 
were  bom  well  before  1900.  most  of  them  are  too  old  to 
fight,  all  of  them  seem  too  cautious,  because  none  of  them 
is  volunteering  in  Canada,  where  they  could  be  used,  nor 
volunteering  to  drive  ambulances  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  where  they  could  be  effective.  Gentlemen,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  war  mongering  in  America  and  to  settle 
down  to  mending  our  own  defenses  and  keeping  America 
American.  Prank  Miles  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  his  efforts  to  expose  the  background  of  the 
groups  trying  to  disrupt  the  peace  of  America.  Regardless 
of  their  noble  intentions,  these  groups  are  rendering  a  great 
disservice  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE.^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1940 

•  Mr,  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  my  mail  has  shown  an  overwhelming  and  patriotic 
endorsement  of  the  policy  of  paying  for  national  defense 
through  increased  taxation,  and  also,  my  mail  has  shown  a 
very  much  appreciated  endorsement  of  the  efforts  of  my 
committee  to  make  our  national  defenses  adequate  for  our 
needs.    These  letters  have  been  most  welcome  and  helpful. 

My  committee  assignment  in  Congress  is  to  the  Committee 
en  Military  Affairs  and  my  time  is  given  over  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  study  of  the  needs  of  our  national-defense  struc- 
ture and  to  the  building  up  of  our  national  defenses. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  materials,  supplies,  muni- 
tions, and  armaments  for  which  appropriations  are  now  be- 
ing made  and  contracts  let.  cannot  E>ossibly  be  brought  into 
existence  in  time  for  use  for  many  months  and  even  some 
years  ahead.  Some  of  the  simpler  items  may  be  available 
for  use  1  year  from  now.  But  actual  production  of  most  of 
the  items  will  require  from  2  to  3  years.  In  other  v/ords, 
all  planning  in  the  field  of  national  defense,  as  well  as  all 
planning  for  payment  therefor,  must  be  done  far  in  advance 
of  prospective  needs. 

In  cur  great  rush  for  preparedness  we  must  not  forget  that 
a  balanced  domestic  econoraj'  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  for  us  to  strive  for.  By  now  we  are  all  well  aware  cf 
the  fact  that  a  balanced  domestic  economy  cannot  be  quickly 
attained  without  vigorous  effort  and  genuine  determination. 
Most  certainly  it  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  administra- 
tion has  the  desire  to  attain  it. 

The  profligate  spending  of  the  past  10  years  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  placed  our  Nation  in  a  very  awkward 
position  just  at  the  time  we  are  called  upon  to  launch  a 
far-reaching  protjram  of  building  up  cur  national  defenses. 
Even  without  the  present  need  for  huge  expenditures  for 
national  defense  our  domestic  economy  has  been  so  un- 
stable as  to  speed  us  year  by  year  to  an  all-time  record 
national  debt  and  to  fiscal  disaster.  Now  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  undertake  an  additional  burden  which  in  and  of 
itself  will  strain  our  Government  to  its  utmo.'st.  We  are 
therefore  facing  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  national 
existence — a  challenge  that  requires  the  curtailment  of 
every  possible  nondcfense  expenditure  and  the  increase  of 
revenues  for  defense  so  that  we  may  acquire  adequate  na- 
tional defense  without  accelerating  our  mad  rush  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

I  have  therefore  looked  upon  the  development  of  the  reve- 
nue bill  of  1940  with  special  interest.  So  far  as  it  enables 
us  lo  build  oiu-  defenses  without  delay  and  without  undue 
danger  to  our  national  economy  the  measure  is  entitled  to 
wholehearted  support.  Just  as  certainly,  however,  this 
measure  should  be  viewed  critically  regarding  any  portion  of 
it  that  departs  from  sound  economy.  In  my  opinion,  the 
study  of  the  measure  should  have  been  most  thorough  and 
far-reaching  notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  for  speed  in 
providing  funds  for  national  defense. 

The  revenue  bill  of  1940  that  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Tuesday.  June  11.  established  a  record  for  the  brief 
time  required  for  its  passage.  The  brevity  of  time  for  its 
consideration  was  quite  conspicuous,  both  before  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Inasmuch  as  I  am 
not  on  the  committee  that  had  this  measure  under  consid- 
eration, I  can  speak  more  fully  with  reference  to  the  brevity 
of  time  given  to  its  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  were  told  Monday  evening  about  5  o'clock  that  com- 
mittee prints  of  the  bill  were  just  then  available  and,  of 
course,  we  immediately  started  our  study  of  the  bill  in  prep- 


aration for  its  consideration  the  next  day.  We  were  told  also 
that  there  would  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  rule  and  6  hours 
of  general  debate  on  the  bill  itself— all  of  which  would  take 
place  next  day.  and  that  the  bill  itself  would  be  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  House  before  adjournment  Tuesday  evening.  The 
rule  was  a  closed  rule,  more  so  than  almost  any  rule  that  has 
come  before  the  Hou.e  throughout  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. For  example,  the  rule  provided  that  "no  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
the  direction  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means"  and 
also  -amendments  cfTered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment." 

In  other  words,  we  were  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  administration-controlled  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  situation  is  of  particular  importance  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill  itself. 

The  revenue  bill  provides  for  the  raising  cf  an  estimated 
additional  revenue  in  the  sum  of  $1,004,000,000  per  year  for 
a  period  of  5  years.  On  the  raising  of  such  revenue  there 
was  very  little  disagreement  in  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  the  bill  contained  also  a  provision  to  in- 
crease the  national  indebtedness  by  $4,000,000,000  above  the 
present  limit  of  $45,000,000,000.  The  bill  provided  further- 
more that  revenues  derived  from  obligations  issued  from  thLs 
authorization  shall  be  available  to  meet  any  expenditures 
made  after  June  30.  1940,  for  the  national  defense.  This 
provision  appears  innocent  enough  until  its  real  meaning  is 
determined.  The  real  issue  so  cleverly  concealed  in  the  bill 
is  that  all  national-defense  expenditures  shall  come  out  of 
either  the  increased  revenue  from  taxation  or  out  of  the 
$4,000,000,000  increase  in  our  national  indebtedness,  thereby 
relieving  the  Budget  for  Federal  spending  in  every  other 
department  of  Government  of  even  the  slightest  responsi- 
bility for  the  regtilar  and  crdinarj*  expenditures  for  national 
defense.  In  other  words,  under  the  guise  of  providing  for 
the  national  defense,  the  prt\sent  national  administration  has 
slipped  out  from  providing  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  for 
national  defense  out  of  revenues  heretofore  chargeable  with 
that  responsibil/y,  and  the  wild  nondefense  spending  can 
now  proceed  without  incurring  such  deficits  as  have  accumu- 
lated in  recent  years.  This  is  important  to  the  spenders  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers would  have  required  that  the  Government  not  dip 
into  the  $4,000,000,000  increase  in  our  national  debt  and  the 
$1,004,000,000  per  annum  additional  revenue  except  for  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  for  national  defense.  If  this  bill 
had  so  provided  it  would  then  have  been  necessary  for 
this  administration  to  curtail  its  extravafrant  expenditures 
in  other  fields,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  curtailment  in  such 
expenditures  is  more  important  today  than  any  other  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  in  the  building  up  of  our  national 
defenses.  I  am  sure  also  that  public  opinion  would  have 
heartily  endorsed  such  curtailment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's orgy  of  spending.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  restriction 
would  have  curtailed  expenditures  for  nondefense  purposes 
by  nearly  $2,000,000,000  per  year,  and  inasmuch  as  that 
would  have  been  a  painful  restriction  for  the  spenders, 
the  opportunity  to  side-step  this  restriction  under  the  guise 
of  national  defense  and  by  means  of  clever  manipulation 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  too  great  to  expect  the  present  national  administration 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  blunder  ahead  to  disaster  in  its 
spending  program.  I  am  amazed  at  the  consistency  of  the 
present  national  administration  in  thus  cleverly  achieving 
its  goal  of  increased  prctligate  spending,  and  I  strongly 
condemn  the  administration  for  doing  this  under  the  guise 
of  national  defense,  and  aLso  for  even  desiring  to  continue 
its  wild  nondefense  spending  orgy  in  the  face  of  our  speeding 
to  financial  disaster. 

I  voted  for  the  revenue  bill  notwithstanding  these  serious 
objections  because  I  did  not  wish  to  impede  the  Imperative 
augmentation  of  our  national  defenses.  The  fact  that  the 
augmentation  of  our  national  defenses  is  so  imperative  en- 
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abled  the  present  national  administration  to  force  this  bill 
to  passage,  including  as  it  does,  an  increase  of  funds  made 
available  for  nondefense  sjaending  In  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000  per  annum. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  such  continued  wild  non- 
defense  spending  by  the  present  national  administration 
will  be  vigorously  condemned  by  the  American  public  when 
the  foregojig  facts  become  known  to  them. 


If  Congress  Votes  To  Go  Home,  the  People  Should 
Vote  To  Keep  Them  There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Friday,  June  14. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  a  very  illuminating  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  12th  day 
of  June  1940.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  this  editorial, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  is  far  safer  for  the  Congrass  to  re- 
main in  session  during  these  critical  times.  The  editorial 
follows : 

[Prom   the   Indianapolis  Times  of  June   12.  1940 1 

IT    THET    VOTE    TO    CO    HOME.    VOTE   TO    KEEP    THEM    THERE 

Within  n  few  days  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  cast  the 
most  Important  vote  of  20  years. 

That  will  happen  tf  administration  leaders  persist  in  their  effort 
to  force  an  mljoiirnmeni. 

Any  Congressman  vho  does  vote  to  adjourn  and  go  home  should 
be  commanded   by  his  constituents  to  remain  at  home. 

Any  elected  representative  of  the  people  who  Is  .so  Insensible 
of  his  constitutional  obligations  that  he  would  voluntarily  aban- 
don his  post  at  a  time  like  this  Is,  we  believe,  unfit  for  the 
responsibility  of  service  In  Congress. 

The  terrible  conflict  In  Europe  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Any  day  may  bring  the  need  for  fateful  decisions  Involving  our 
Nation's  peace  and  security.  Borrowed  billions  have  been  laid  on 
the  line  for  rearmament  But  to  turn  dollars  into  weapons  in 
the  quantities  needed,  old  Industries  will  have  t<5  be  Invigorated 
and  new  ones  created.  Only  Congress  can  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  mobilize  Idle  capital  and  manpower  for  this  supreme  task. 

Overnight  it  may  become,  not  a  matter  for  academic  debate, 
but  an  imperative  necessity  to  order  compulsory  mlliUiry  training 
and  conscript  men  for  defense  duty.  Congress  alone  has  that 
power  and  responsibility. 

Our  Government  has  operated  In  the  red  through  11  years  of 
apparent  peace  and  security.  Confronted  now  with  need  for 
gigantic  new  defense  expenditures,  nothing  substantial  has  been 
done  to  weed  cut  c!d  wastes,  and  the  only  tax  proposal  yet  made 
won't  even  balance  the  nonmilitary  outgo. 

Congress  is  the  Nation  s  fiscal  guardian.  Yet  it  Is  suggested  that 
Congress  pack  up  and  go  home.  It  Is  suggested  that.  If  an 
"emergency"  should  arise,  the  President  will  summon  Congress 
back  to  a  special  session — a  procedure  which  requires  several  days 
In  a  period  where  there  may  be  no  day  to  spare. 

We  repeat  that  any  who  vote  to  go  home  at  a  time  like  this 
ought  to  be  made  to  stay  there — and  very  probably  wUl  be. 


Second-Class  Mail  Matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  ROMJUE.     Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  here- 


with Include  an  article  printed  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  under  date  of  February  1.  1940,  an 
article  making  an  analysis  relative  to  second-class  mail.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  1.  19401 

TAKE   SBCOND-CXASS    MAIL    OIT  THE    DOLE 

It  Is  about  time  American  taxpayers  were  relieved  of  footing 
the  stupendous  postage  bills  of  magazines  and   newspapers 

The  publishing  busme.s.s.  generally  speaking,  is  not  a  charitable 
Institution.  Its  object  Is  to  make  money.  It  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet   and  pay  Its  own  way. 

But  in  Uncle  Sam's  malls  It  Is  on  the  dole — and  has  been  there 
for  89  years. 

TTie  Inquirer  believes  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  on 
the  postal  relief  rolls  entirely  too  long  and  that  they  ought  to 
get  otT 

Publishers  would  get  sore  If  It  were  suggested  that  they  ask 
the  Federal  Treasury  tar  a  straight  hand-out  of  public  cash  to 
meet  their  pay  rolls. 

But  they  don't  grow  hot  with  Indignation  when  the  Post  Office 
Department  carries  their  thousands  of  tons  of  second-class  mall 
on  what  amounts  to  a  gigantic  Government  subsidy. 

They  publish  self-righteous  denunciations  of  tax-financed  boun- 
ties for  farmers,  bounties  for  shippers,  bounties  for  Industrialists, 
bounties  for   this.   that,   and   the   other. 

But  all  the  time  they  are  accepting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
whrpping  bounty   for  themselves. 

Tlie  brutal  fact  is  that  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30 
the  United  States  Oovernment  had  to  pay  out  $87.264  126  47 
more  than  It  received  to  transport  and  deliver  the  second-cla.ss 
mall,   in  considerable  part   maga^^ines  and  new.spapers. 

That  the  Post  Office  Department,  according  to  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral Farley's  annual  report,  wound  up  with  a  deficit  of  only 
$38,691,862  90  was  no  credit  to  the  publishers.  Postal  revenue 
from  first-class  mall  cut  down  the  losses  on  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and   other   matter 

If  the  publishers  had  paid  their  own  way  in  the  malls,  not  only 
would  there  have  been  no  postal  deficit:  there  would  have  been 
money  left  over  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Congressmen's  free  mail- 
ing privilege,  free  mall  for  the  blind,  and  the  postage  of  official 
Government  agencies 

Of  the  more  than  $87,000,000  worth  of  red  ink  In  second-class 
mall  delivery,  dally  newspapers  contributed  $27,000  000;  newspapers 
other  than  dally,  $14000000;  magazines  of  all  kinds.  $26,000,000; 
publications  put  out  by  religious,  educational,  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations. $13  000  000;  county  newspapers  delivered  free  within 
the   county,   $7,600  000 

It  is  an  Impressive  list  of  postage  chlselers. 

Why  don't  tlicy  hold  up  their  end  of  postal  costs?  Technically, 
the  rea.son  is  amazingly  simple  The  average  postal  rate  on  second- 
class  matter  that  costs  the  Government  approximately  8  41  cents 
a  pound  to  carry  and  deliver  Is  only  about  1.8  cents,  or  a  deficiency 
of  6  6  cents  per  pound 

When  It  Is  remembered  that  this  second-class  mall  runs  to  more 
than  1,300  000,000  pounds  a  year  It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
a  loss  of  6  6  cent.';  a  pound  piles  up  an  astronomical  deficit 

And  why  Isn't  the  newspaper  and  magazine  per-pound  postage 
rate  high  enough  to  let  the  malls  break  even?  BecauJ^e  every  time 
there  Is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  rates  the  publishers  yell  bloody 
murder,  and  go  on  the  warpath  for  the  Concressmcn  who  would 
dare  wipe  out  this  second-class  mall  racket 

It  all  started  back  In  1851,  In  the  days  of  President  Fillmore, 
when  Congress  got  the  idea  that  a  wider  distribution  of  printed 
matter  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  So  the  jjostal  rate 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  was  set  attractively  low. 

The  principle  was  excellent,  at  that  time,  and  resulted  In  rela- 
tively huge  national  circulations  of  papers  and  magazines. 

But  now.  with  Congress  trying  to  cut  costs,  and  the  people 
weighed  down  by  taxes  deficit -producmg  postal  rates  are  a  costly 
and   discriminatory   burden 

The  postage  loss  on  second-class  mail,  figured  down  to  a  Phila- 
delphia basis,  means  that  Uncle  Sam  went  In  the  hole  to  the 
extent  of  almost  $8  500,000  on  the  more  than  128,000  000  pounds  of 
papers,  magazines,  and  other  publications  that  passed  out  of  this 
city  last  year 

But  Jim  Farley'F  Department  "takes  It  on  the  chin"  In  more 
ways  than  this.  Some  publishers,  not  content  with  the  already 
starvation  rates  on  second-class  mall,  pack  their  papers  magazines, 
or  what  have  you  In  mall  bags  and  ship  them  by  freight  to  distant 
focal  points  for  distribution. 

This  is  cheaper  than  mailing  the  publications  from  Philadelphia. 
or  wherever  they  originate,  to  remote  destinations.  It  makes  pos- 
sible a  considerable  saving  in  the  case  of  magazines  having  large 
and  far-flung  circulations. 

But  the  mall  baps,  loaned  by  the  Government  to  publishers  for 
sending  second-class  matter  by  freight,  wear  out.  New  oner,  cost 
money-  from  80  cents  to  around  a  dollar  apiece.  And  who  stands 
this  loss?     Uncle  Sam,  of  course. 

Wliy  should  the  Government  lend  mall  baps  to  publishers  In 
order  to  ■'g>'p  '  it  *lf  out  of  money  both  going  and  coming?  That  Is 
only  one  more  puzzle  growing  out  of  this  second-class  mail  hocus- 
pocus. 

If  permitting  the  use  of  mall  bags  for  the  freight  transport  of 
publications  Is  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  Po.st  Office  Depart- 
ment, harassed  by  postal  deficits,  the  fact  is  not  easily  perceptible. 
As  for  the  ethics  of  it,  there  may  be  cause  for  eyebrow  lifting. 
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The  Inquirer  believes  that  magazines  and  newspapers  have  no  | 
right  whatsoever  to  foist  their  second-class  postage  costs  upon  the  j 
taxpayers  and  the  users  of  first-class  mall.  , 

Publishers  are  not  In  biislness  for  their  health.    If  they  are  mak-    I 
Int;  a  profit,  or  trying  to  make  a  profit,  they  oueht  to  show  enough 
gumption  to  pay  their  own  way  to  prevent  the  Treasury  from  sink- 
Inr  deeper  In  the  red  Ink  than  it  Is  now. 

Tl-.e  Inquirer  proposes  that  Congress,  closing  Its  ears  to  the  "yaps" 
that  are  sure  to  arise,  courageously  set  about  boosting  the  rates  on 
Becond-class  mail  to  the  point  where  magazines  and  newspapers 
will  not  be  putting  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  In  the  hole. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  this  craven  failure  of  publishers  to 

Eay  for  the  service  the  Post  Office  Department  gives  them.     Let's 
ave  an  end  to  it. 


Congress  Should   Remain  in  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  PAUL  R.  JARRATT 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 

telegram: 

Nashville.  Ttnn  .  June  13,  1940. 
Hon   JosFPH  W    Byrns.  Jr  . 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
The  1939  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion  In  Chicago 
by  resolution  demanded  that  Congress  stay  In  session  "during 
the  emergency."  The  emergency  is  even  more  grave  now  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  convention  Notwithstanding  the 
political  conventions  we  want  Congress  to  say  In  session.  The 
present  situation  requires  the  constant  attention  of  Congress  now. 

Paul   R.   Jarr.mt, 
ComTnander,   American   Legion   Post   No.   5. 


Military  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KOLLARD  E   TYDINGS,  OF  MARYLAND 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.':k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  timely 
address  on  the  subject  Military  Preparedness  for  the  Present 
and  for  the  Future,  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydincs]  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network  on  Monday  evening.  June  10.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MILH-ART   rSEPARCDNESS    FOR   THE    PRESENT   AND    FOR    THE    FX7TCRE 

The  devastating  war  now  being  waged  in  Europe,  with  Its  new 
weapons  and  methods,  has  finally  brought  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  to  a  full  realization  of  the  pitiful  state  of  cur  own  national 
defense,  particularly  on  land. 

Heretofore,  It  has  always  been  assumed  that,  with  a  good  navy, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were  ample  barriers  against  at- 
tack Pew  realized  that  oceans  can  be  highways  to  invasion  as  well 
as  barriers  against  attack:  that  rapid  transportation  and  communi- 
cation and  modern  ways  and  means  of  war  have  largely  destroyed 
the  former  security  we  enjoyed,  and  that  our  natural  ramparts  of 
defense  are  no  longer  as  efficacious  as  we  had  supposed. 

Fortunately,  some  of  us  In  Congress  have  not  l)een  blind  to  these 
changed  and  changing  conditions.  Considering  that  It  talces  4 
years  to  build  a  battleship  and  many  years  to  train  and  equip  men 
for  efficient  ser^-lce  in  the  air.  Navy,  and  land  forces,  we  have  for 
some  years  t>een  calling  attention  to  the  tragic  state  of  our  national 
defense. 

The  time  to  create  a  national  defense  Is  not  when  you  need  It. 
for  tisually  then  you  cannot  get  it.    The  time  to  provide  for  it  Is 


when  you  do  not  need  It.  for  then  It  cannot  only  be  more  efficiently 
constructed  but  more  cheaply  obtained,  as  well. 

Millions  of  our  people  in  the  past  5  years  have  opposed  the  en- 
largement of  our  Navy  and  the  modernization  of  our  Army.  Thsy 
opposed  nearly  every  measure  calculated  to  increase  the  defensive 
preparedness  of  the  United  States.  They  supported  bills  in  Con- 
gress to  do  away  with  military  training  in  the  land-grant  crlloges. 
they  favored  reduced  appropriations,  and  further  reduction  of  tl;e 
numerical  strength  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Against  such  well-intentioned  opposition  during  the  last  5  years 
it  has  been  difficult  to  make  progress  in  keeplnij  our  Army  and  Navy 
and  air  force  at  a  proper  suength,  and  trained  and  equipped  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Those  who  have  consistently  fought  preparedness  on  land.  sea. 
and  in  the  air  during  the  past  5  years  must  now  realize  what  a 
tremendous  disservice  they  have  done  to  this  country-  and  to  Its 
poeple  In  the  light  of  the  happenings  abroad,  they  must  know 
that  wishing  for  peace  does  not  secure  It;  that  to  be  unprepared  is 
to  invite  attack,  as  witness  the  conflicts  in  China.  E:thlcpla.  Au.stria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Albania.  Poland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  and  Prance  and   England,  as  well. 

It  is  generally  accepted  now  that  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace  Is 
to  be  so  well  prepared  that  no  nation  will  feel  It  desirable  to  attack 
us  or  engage  us  in  war — that  the  suiest  way  for  a  rich  nation  to  Invite 
attack  is  to  be  unprepared  to  resist  such  attack 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  now  temporarily  Have  we  learned 
It  sufficiently  well  to  make  adequate  preparedness  a  part  of  our 
future  democratic  governmental  program  as  the  years  continue  to 
unfold? 

If  the  oceans  are  narrower  today  than  they  were,  they  will  con- 
tinually grow  more  and  more  narrow,  in  the  face  of  new  Invention, 
of  speed  and  equipment.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  the  present 
emergency,  together  with  the  relentless  march  of  intervention.  wlU 
cause  all  to  make  a  firm  resolve  that  never,  never,  never  again  shall 
this  rich,  great,  nnd  powerful  United  States  of  America  be  caught 
so  pitifully  unprepared  to  defend  itself  as  we  all  know  It  Is  today. 

If  we  can  only  learn  this  lesson  once  and  for  all.  we  are  more 
likely  to  escape  lUture  wars  than  to  be  Involved  in  them,  and  we 
can  sleep  at  night  knowing  our  country  will  be  safe. 

If  we  learn  this  lesson  only  temporarily,  until  the  present  emer- 
gency passes,  and  then  forget  it.  some  future  emergency  will  catch 
us  in  the  same  deplorable  state  In  which  we  And  ourselves  today. 

We  have  a  splendid  navy  Fortunately  that  has  been  kept  up. 
However.  Its  entire  air  force  needs  rapid  modernization  in  equipment 
and  in  enlargement  of  personnel. 

Our  Army. Unfortunately,  Is  one  of  the  smallest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  while  its  personnel  is  good,  it  is  woefully  weak  in  modem 
war  equipment  and  auxiliary'  Implements. 

The  Army  staff  is  charged  with  the  primary  responsibility  of 
having  an  Army  adequate  to  defend  these  shores  against  any  possible 
foe  The  present  size  and  equipment  of  our  National  Army  is  far 
below  the  margin  of  safety. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  is  a.'^klng  Congress  to  provide  a  Regular  Army  of  375.000 
in  place  of  an  army  of  210.000  men.  This  Is  a  most  modest 
request.  The  chief  of  staff  feels  that  with  such  an  army,  efficiently 
trained  and  equipped  with  modem  weapons,  together  with  the 
235.C00  men  of  the  National  Guard,  likewise  better  trained  and 
splendidly  equipped,  which  will  give  us  a  combined  army  strength 
of  610000  men.  the  national  defense  of  this  country  will  be  pro- 
vided for  sufficiently. 

Of  the  375.000  men  in  the  enlarged  Regular  Army.  280.000  will 
be  in  th?  ground  forces  and  95.000  will  be  placfd  in  the  Air  Corps. 
This  new  Regular  Army  would  have  30  percent  of  Its  men  in  mobile 
combat  forces  within  the  United  States.  There  would  be  9  Infantry 
divisions.  2  armored  divisions,  and  1  cavalry  division,  making  12 
divisions  in  all  in  the  United  States  proper  These  12  divisions 
would  be  arranged  In  2  full  Army  corps,  supported  by  auxiliary 
troop.s      There  would  be  about  125.000  men  In  all. 

A  quarter  of  the  new  Regular  Army  would  be  allocated  to  the  Air 
Corps,  composed  of  51  pursuit  squadrons.  69  bombardment  squad- 
rons, 40  reconnal.ssance  squadrons,  and  23  transport  tquadrons. 
or  a  total  of  183  squadrons. 

The  new  plan  provides  that  one-fifth  of  our  Regular  Army  be 
stationed  throughout  our  overseas  po.ssessicns — In  the  Philippines, 
Guam.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Thus,  75.000  R°eular  Army  troops  would  be  stationed  outside  of 
the  continental  United  States.  About  7.500  men  will  be  stationed 
at  our  harbor -defense  garrisons  and  at  our  coast -defense  batteries. 
The  remaining  men  of  the  new  Regular  Army,  between  80  000 
and  90.000.  would  be  stationed  in  Army  depots,  arsenals,  hospitals, 
military  schools,  and  general  service  agencies. 

This  is  the  minimum  Regular  Army  needed  at  this  very  moment. 
Even  after  the  present  emergency  passes.  It  should  not  t>e  reduced 
too  quickly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  lest  again  we  be  caught  In  the 
same  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

The  new  Regular  Army,  besides  placing  95.000  men  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  would  have  15  000  in  armored  units  There  would  be 
73000  men  In  the  Infantry.  41.000  men  In  the  Field  Artincr>'.  and 
21.000  In  the  antiaircraft  Service;  58.000  would  be  ass'gned  to  the 
Army  Engineers.  Signal  Corps,  and  Coast  Artillery.  About  75.000 
would  be  used  In  supply  and  auxiliary  .services  and  schools.  Of 
those  assigned  to  the  Air  Corps  8,000  would  be  pilots  who  would  fly 
the  warplanes  Personnel  and  facilities  would  be  set  up  to  train 
new  Army  pilots  at  the  rate  of  7.000  per  year. 

Supplementing  this  new  Regular  Army  would  be  the  235  000  men 
in  the  National  Guard.     Its  entire  equipment  must  be  overhauled 
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and  modernized  and  filled  out.  Much  additional  training,  p.artlcu- 
larly  field  maneuvers  on  a  large  scale,  must  be  provided  for  the 
training  of  the  National  Guard  In  the  future. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  It  is  going  to  take  many  months,  and  in 
some  cases  many  years,  before  all  of  the  men  In  the  Army  and 
National  Guard  are  fully  equipped  with  modern  weapons  and 
tuxillary  devices,  which  a  good  army  must  have  today  to  be  able 
to  resist  attack  successfully. 

Why  has  not  all  this  been  done  before,  you  ask?  Perhaps  the 
biggest  reason  was  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
support  It  before  They  had  been  living  with  a  false  sense  of 
security.  It  took  the  present  grim  realities  to  make  them  realize 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  our  standing  Army  was  an  imperative 
need. 

There  have  been  men  In  Congress  and  among  our  civilian  popu- 
lation who  have  on  one  occasion  after  another  tried  to  warn  the 
people  that  the  standing  Army,  both  In  nvmibers  and  equipment, 
was  far  below  our  needs.  Most  people  did  not  bother  their  heads 
about  It.  even  though  in  a  democracy  public  sentiment  really 
fashions  most  national  policies. 

The  question  now  is.  When  the  present  emergency  passes  will 
they  again  sink  Into  that  previous  attitude  of  Indifference  and 
sense  cf  security  and  allow  our  Army  to  disintegrate  .and  reach 
the  low  state  of  preparedness  It  Is  in  today?  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened after  tho  la.-^t  World  War.  Let  us  hope  that  It  wUl  not 
happen  again  after  the  present  war.  Let  ua  learn  the  lesson  for 
all  time  that  adequate  defense  Is  the  surest  guaranty  against 
attack  and  agaln.st  involvement  In  war. 

The  enlarged  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  are  made 
up  of  voluntary  enlistments.  Thus,  to  Increase  our  Army  to  its 
desired  strength  will  require  from  150.000  to  200.000  new  enlist- 
ments If  these  enlistments  do  not  come  voluntarily,  it  will  be 
Imperative  that  some  democratic  and  equitable  system  be  devised 
to  furnish  sufficient  men  to  make  up  the  forces  to  this  minimum 
number. 

The  sooner  these  new  enlistments  are  obtained,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us  all  It  takes  months  and  months  to  train  a  good  soldier 
and  a  skilled  aviator. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  like  to  see  a  plan  to  permit 
others  who  may  de.sire  It  to  receive  military  training.  Military 
training  is  a  healthful  thing.  It  develops  a  strong  body,  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  our  Government,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  what  a  great  privilege  It  is  to  Uve  In  a  country  like  the 
United  Stales  of  America.  In  addition  to  the  individual  benefits, 
it  would  bo  a  fine  thing  lor  the  Nation's  defense,  too.  A  good  deal 
of  headway  could  be  made  if  there  were  camps  to  which  men  could 
go  who  desire  to  receive  this  military  training — camps  such  as  were 
held  at  Plattfburg  some  20  years  ago. 

In  these  camps  muscles  are  hardened  by  training  and  exercise. 
Men  are  taught  rudimentary  military  tactics,  the  use  of  arms,  disci- 
pline, and  the  like.  The  strenuous  life,  lived  in  the  open,  would 
add  to  the  physical  prowess  of  the  citizen  and  help  the  preparedness 
of  the  Nation  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  voluntary  camps. 
In  my  judgment,  would  attract  many  thousands  of  men  who  would 
like  to  help  but  who  are  not  situated  In  some  cases  so  they  could 
Join  the  Regular  Army  or  National  Guard. 

As  one  who  has  participated  In  some  of  this  training,  I  know  It 
Is  cf  great  benefit  to  everyone  who  takes  It,  If  from  no  other  stand- 
point than  that  of  health 

Considerable  numbers  of  people  have  written  me  advocating  uni- 
versal military  training.  My  own  opinion  on  this  subject  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Army  heads.  If  we  have  a  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard  such  as  I  have  heretofore  de9cnt>ed,  properly 
equipped  and  trained,  numbering  altogether  610.000  men.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  our  national  defense  to  superimpose  universal 
training.  It  is  felt  that  voluntary  enlistments  will  give  u.s  the 
610  000  men  desired  In  these  two  organizations.  Besides,  universal 
nulltary  training  would  entail  a  terrific  expense  and  a  great  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  our  country  at  a  time  when  for  11  long  years 
our  National  Government  has  been  spending  more  than  it  ha.'-  been 
receiving  in  taxes  Our  average  yearly  deficit  has  been  $2  650.000,000, 
or  approximately  130.500. 000 .000  during  the   11-year  period 

I  tx^lieve  that  with  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  brought 
up  to  the  proposed  strength,  military  training  on  the  Plattsburg 
model  could  be  more  economically  administered  and  would  supple- 
ment largely  any  greater  need  for  preparedness  we  might  have.  I 
am  svire  employers  would  cooperate  with  employees  to  permit  this 
training  where  the  employees  themselves  desired  It. 

The  increase  In  the  RegiUar  Army  and  the  National  Guard  together 
with  the  complete  modernization  of  equipment  of  these  forces  Is 
going  to  cost  money — much  money.  TTiere  Is  no  way  this  can  be 
avoided.  Our  problem  Is  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  for  defense  purposes.  The  plan  outlined  by  General  Marshall, 
and  which  I  hope  Congress  will  adopt  in  full,  is  designed  to  give 
the  country  the  best  standard  defense  possible  for  the  least  money. 
During  the  last  10  years  we  have  spent  an  average  of  about  9500, - 
000.000  a  year  on  our  Anny  and  National  Guard  This  was  used  for 
maintenance,  training,  equipment,  and  ail  expenses  Incident  thereto. 
The  new  Army  will  cost  at  least  twice  that  much  a  year.  In  all 
probability,  as  It  will  be  equipped  with  tanks,  armored  cars,  armored 
eairplanes.  and  other  weapons  For  a  while  It  Is  going  to  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  old  Army  cost  each  year,  for  large  sums 
are  necessary  for  Initial  equipment,  bousing,  etc 

It  wlU  nevertheless  be  a  good  Insurance  both  for  our  security  and 
our  future  welfare.  Not  to  have  this  Insurance  Is  to  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  owner  of  a  house  who  has  do  adequate  fire  instiranoe 


on  his  home,  when  fires  are  breaking  out  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
Our  problem  Is  to  get  this  Insurance  on  our  national  welfare  without 
unavoidable  delay. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  personal  word?  Your  speaker  was  a 
soldier  In  the  last  war,  serving  with  fighting  troops  in  the  Americjn 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Fiance,  in  er.gagcments  where  some  of  his 
friends  and  comrades  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  or  were  severely 
wounded. 

No  one  wants  to  avoid  war  more  than  one  who  has  actually  taken 
pan  in  It  or  will  have  to  tal:e  part  in  another.  Such  men  want 
to  see  war  honorably  avoided  If  it  can  be  done. 

I  deplore  the  Idea  that  still  exists  In  some  quart*  rs  In  cur  coun- 
try, that  our  Nation  ought  to  have  no  army  or  navy  at  all.  or  that 
it  ought  not  to  put  Itself  in  a  state  of  adequate  preparedness  and 
should  net  even  resist  invasion  if  it  comes  Tlils  is  the  surest  way 
to  really  bring  on  an  Invasion  of  this  country  by  aeqxiisitive  and 
aggressor  nations  for  we  are  the  richest  and  most  desirable  loot  in 
all  of  Christendom. 

China's  policy  of  being  unprepared  was  an  Inducement  for  Japan 
to  attack  China,  which  has  cost  the  Chinese  people  already  3.000.000 
lives  among  its  men.  women,  and  children,  and  only  heaven  can 
count  the  Incidental  suffering,  destruction,  and  misery  to  the  llvliig. 

If  wc  really  want  to  avoid  war,  we  should  have  a  powerful  Navy, 
second  to  none  on  the  sea,  beneath  the  sea.  and  over  the  sea.  and  an 
Army  at  least  the  size  of  the  one  I  have  described,  on  the  land  and 
In  the  air  Then  no  one  will  want  to  attack  us.  lor  the  price  of  that 
attack  would  be  too  costly,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  achieve 
success  In  the  face  of  such  preparedness. 

But  we  cannot  have  that  Insurance  against  war  coming  to  our 
country-  so  long  as  well-meaning  but  ill-advised  persons  continually 
preach,  in  the  face  of  all  the  grim  and  sad  facts  of  this  hour,  that 
we  are  In  no  danger  of  attack  at  all.  We  are  vulnerable  to  attack, 
and  in  my  Judgment  we  would  be  attacked,  under  certain  possibili- 
ties that  may  occur.  If  we  had  no  Army  or  Navy  to  cause  the 
aggressor  to  think  twice  before  he  struck. 

To  be  unprepared  Is  to  Invite  attack.  To  be  prepared  Is  to 
prevent  attack.  To  be  unprepared  Is  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
this  Government,  the  overthrow  of  Its  Institutions,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  our  country,  and  our  everyday  way  of  life  To  be  pre- 
pared Is  to  preserve  this  form  of  government  and  Its  institutions, 
our  freedom  and  liberty  and  our  way  of  life,  and  to  be  able  to  hand 
them  down  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children 

We  need  lefis  of  the  will  for  pacifism  and  more  of  the  will  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation.  We  need  less  of  the  spirit  of  Indifference  and 
more  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  We  need 
less  of  soft  and  indolent  self-concern  and  more  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  love  ^f  liberty,  patriotic  instincts,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers.  We  need  these  things  to  be  strong  enough  to  escape 
the  fate  which  already  has  encompassed  nearly  a  dozen  nations  In 
the  last  5  years. 

Every  city  has  its  large  police  force  to  prevent  crime  within  Its 
borders.  The  Army  is  our  national  j)Ollce  force,  to  prevent  inter- 
national crime,  the  attempt  by  any  aggressor  nation  to  Invade  us 
and  break  the  peaceful  laws  of  our  everyday  lives 

The  Army,  our  national  police  force,  must  be  of  sui^h  size  and 
equipment  that  It  Is  adequate  to  deal  with  thew  outside  aggressors 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  dwell  here  In  the  security  and  safety 
to  which  we  are  entitled. 

While  we  wish  to  avoid  war  In  every  honorable  way.  we  should  not 
shrink  from  It  when  our  homes  and  way  of  life  are  threatened  by 
Invasion  any  more  than  we  would  shrink  from  dealing  with  one  who 
attempted  to  force  his  way  into  our  private  homes  and  rob  or  destroy. 

We  are  living  In  times  that  may  change  the  whole  course  of  human 
history.  We  all  know  what  is  taking  place  throughout  the  world 
today.  We  owe  It  to  our  ancestors,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  children 
tiiat  these  things  shall  not  happen  here,  that  this  great  country  shall 
be  preserved,  and  that  we  have  the  will  to  pre.serve  It  and  hand  it 
down  to  those  who  may  come  after  us.  no  less  secure.  progres,>;ive, 
and  fine  than  our  forebears  have  preserved  It  and  handed  it  down 
to  us. 


The  American  Flag 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President,  I  a$k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper)  to  the  civic,  service, 
fraternal,  labor,  and  religious  organizations  in  Chicago  on 
June  12,  1940.  In  celebration  of  All  Chicago  Flag  Day. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  this  great  city  here  tonight  to  address 
a  great  audience  of  patriotic  Amertcans.  It  Is  only  to  patriots  that 
I  speak.  I  come  to  speak  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  have 
come  to  honor  the  most  glorious  flag  in  all  the  world — the  Stars 
and  Stripes  No  other  emotion  so  Alls  our  hearts  as  the  Inspiration 
that  comes  from  looking  upon  that  flag  and  appreciating  what  It 
means  to  have  that  flag  wave  over  a  land.  For  where  that  flag  is 
there  Is  liberty  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  supreme  reverence 
for  a  sovereign  God  In  every  one  of  Its  noble  folds  is  written  the 
epic  of  Americas  patriots  who  gave  that  flag  ascendency  over  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

No  other  flag  in  all  the  world  has  so  thrilled  the  oppressed,  been 
Bo  much  an  emblem  of  the  emancipated,  as  has  that  flag  A  little 
group  of  patriots,  through  almost  a  decade  of  unspeakable  priva- 
tion and  pain,  made  that  flag  the  flag  of  a  new  world  and  a  new 
country.  They  put  upon  It  the  benediction  of  their  blood.  They 
bathed  It  In  their  tears  By  the  strength  of  their  own  brave  hands 
they  made  It  sacred  and  Inviolate  against  monarch,  dictator,  or  any 
other  enemy.  They  made  it  a  symbol  of  a  new  kind  of  life  builded 
upon  the  stifled  hopes  of  dead  ages.  They  conceived  a  way  of  life 
for  which  there  was  no  old  pattern.  It  was  a  way  strewn  with  many 
obstacles,  following  many  devious  and  dangerous  routes,  and  the 
road  was  long  and  arduous.  But  along  that  way  could  be  heard 
the  steady  tread  of  brave  and  confldent  feet  marching  with  a  pur- 
pose and  moved  by  an  Inspiration  as  divine  as  Justice  and  as  digni- 
fied as  the  soul  of  men. 

Their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons,  their  daughters  and  their  daugh- 
ters' daughters,  good.  God-blessed  men  and  women  in  the  nobility 
of  their  own  lives,  have  nourished  the  sentiments  epitomized  in 
that  flag  They  have  defended  it  against  foreign  danger  and  do- 
mestic strife.  They  have  dimmed  not  one  of  its  stars  from  Its 
ancient  luster  of  purity  and  perfection.  They  have  erased  not  one 
of  Its  bold  stripes.  No  Ignoble  motto  have  they  inscribed  upon  its 
azure  blue  pot  conceived  upon  the  first  flag  by  Betsy  Ross  and 
George  Washington. 

Its  folds  have  been  wrafiped  around  the  humble  slave  and  lifted 
him  to  the  dignity  and  the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  Its  em- 
brace has  encompassed  the  oppressed  Cuban  and  clothed  him  with 
the  unalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  freedom 

Its  warm  stripes  and  Its  glittering  stars  have  been  the  glorlotis 
banner  under  which  sons  of  America  threw  their  bodies  across  the 
path  of  a  ruthless  military  machine  which  sought  then  as  Its 
successor  seeks  now  to  defile  democracy  and  conquer  the  world. 
Today  the  first  impulse  surging  through  the  heart  of  every  true 
American  Is  the  determination  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  the  land  for  which  the  flag  waves.  If  that  flag  falls  It  would 
carry  down  with  It  all  that  our  heroic  dead  have  saved  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  past.  Aroupd  It  and  upon  Its  stained  folds  would 
crumble  the  majestic  edifices  of  the  most  glorious  civilization  his- 
tory records.  Upon  Ita  tattered  and  frayed  remnant«  would  tumble 
the  highest  hopes  man  has  ever  dared  to  dream  for  mortal  man. 
The  last  citadel  of  human  dignity  would  be  a  broken  ruin  and  the 
refuge  of  the  world's  oppremed  would  be  but  a  desolate  land  upon 
which  the  sorrow  of  the  moiirning  patriots  would  fall  In  a  canopy  of 
(loom. 

Tlie  American  people  today  fare  the  greatr«t  danger  of  all  their 
hl»l<<ry  If  the  l»sue  of  cruel  war  now  rnRliig  with  undprjikablc 
terror  upon  th*  m>II  of  France  Is  sRainst  Oreat  Brll.iin  ami  frnnce 
nn'l  th'MH*  oiNMN-iNt^d  with  thrtn  and  In  fav<;r  of  Hitler  and  Mus* 
•olirtt,  thr  United  Mtatrs  of  Am^rtni.  Un  the  first  titoe  in  its  whol« 
Uiutitry,  fscrs  •  hijtUlm  wcrld  without  »  sir>gl«  ftr«t •;!#«•  power  tm 
ft  friend. 

iMikrtl  In  II  ronfedtfrscy  which  alms  »t  th^*  Kr^ntest  Uxn  th«  world 
hs»  ever  known  sre  s  Kroup  of  dictAlDrs  wtu>  in  that  unh;ippy  rvent, 
would  hold  unqu^-stu/nrd  swsy  ovrr  fimr  of  the  five  cori(in<'nu  of 
the  world  iind  mjistery  ovirr  three-flfttts  of  the  world's  people  and 
thrr«-f(mrths  of  the  world's  t<»mtory  Neither  to  'he  east  nor  to 
the  west.  Ui  the  north  nor  to  the  south  could  we  grasp  a  strong 
hand  as  an  ally,  even  to  preserve  sarred  and  Inviolate  our  own 
soil.  Nowhere  could  we  hear  even  an  echo  of  any  appeal  we  might 
make  to  preserve  a  civilization  which  reverences  God  and  respects 
man  In  neither  east  nor  west  would  there  be  a  great  nation  upon 
who«e  comradeship  we  could  call  to  preserve  the  InBtitutlons  of 
free  men  out  of  which  have  been  born  democracies  which  have 
given  to  the  world  its  greatest  learning.  Its  most  beautiful  culture. 
Its  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul. 

Alone  should  we  stand  against  powers  who  have  defied  the  first 
two  commandments,  the  first  of  which  places  In  the  heavens  a 
supreme  Ocd  and  upon  the  earth  Godlike  men. 

Alone  should  we  stand  as  the  champion  of  the  rule  of  law.  of 
right,  as  against  force  and  might.  Alone  should  we  stand  as  the 
defenders  of  the  forum  of  conscience,  in  which  Justice  may  speak 
and  charity  and  mercy  may  t>e  dispensed.  Around  us  would  stand 
borders  of  steel  and  the  armed  might  of  conquerors  whose  appetite 
for  conquest  would  have  been  whetted  upon  the  ruins  of  two  of  the 
world  s  mightiest  empire^s  and  four  great  nations,  which  In  6  weeks 
of  total  war  have  been  destroyed. 

The  doors  of  world  trade  should  have  been  slammed  shut  In  our 
faces  by  toUlltarlan  masters  who  would  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
who  could  and  would  buy  the  wheat,  the  hogs,  the  meat,  the  lard. 
the  cotton,  the  fruit,  and  the  other  products  of  Americas  farms! 
which  has  heretofore  t>een  sold  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
Wheels  would  stop  In  every  American  factory  which  is  accustomed 
to  sell  Its  output  to  any  of  the  other  four  continents. 


The  standard  of  living  would  fall  In  every  ordinary  American 
home.  First  would  go  luxury,  then  leisure,  then  recreation,  then 
decent  hours,  then  fair  wages  from  every  ordinary  worklngman. 
while  first  profit  and  then  cost  would  disappear  from  every  average 
American  farm.  Meanwhile  the  galling  burden  of  mounting  taxes 
would  bear  yet  harder  and  harder  upon  every  home,  every  producer. 
every  worker,  and  taxpayer  to  meet  the  Incalculable  weight  of 
armaments  which  this  Nation  would  have  to  bear  to  give  any  assur- 
!  ance  of  its  own  security  In  such  a  world,  much  less  the  safety  of  the 
43.000  miles  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  in  the  possible 
zone  of  attack. 

Moneys,  meager  as  they  now  are.  spent  upon  public  health,  upon 
needed  education,  upon  research  against  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
death,  upon  homes  to  house  families  in  decent  surroimdings.  upon 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  no  less  real  than  the  things 
we  see,  these  moneys,  I  say,  would  go  for  battleships,  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  ammunition,  antiaircraft  guns,  coast  defenses.  Navy  and 
Army  air  bases  in  the  United  States,  In  Iceland,  In  Greenland,  In 
the  Caribbean.  In  Central  America,  In  South  America,  In  the  islands 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  the  North  Pacific,  Alaska. 
A  navy  would  have  to  grow  In  the  Atlantic  which  now  needs  no 
navy,  because  mastery  of  that  ocean  Is  In  the  hands  of  powers  which 
have,  for  more  than  100  years,  exhibited  no  hostile  attitude  toward 
either  our  territory  or  our  Institutions,  nor.  Indeed,  to  a  Christian 
God. 

An  Army  which  now  numbers  less  than  300,000  In  active  service 
will  have  to  grow  to  Indefinite  millions  which  could  only  ccme  from 
conscription,  which  would  take  a  man  from  every  home  An  air 
force,  now  mcdest,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  past,  when 
no  nation  which  was  able  to  reach  us  threatened  us  on  the  East 
and  we  were  the  superior  of  any  force  which  could  be  sent  against 
us  from  the  West,  would  grow  by  the  tens  of  thousand;,  until 
bombers  and  pursuit  planes,  perched  like  sea  gulls  upon  every  mile 
I  of  43.000  miles  of  vulnerable  coast  line  In  the  Western  Hemi.sphere. 
In  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  I  declared  that  Hitler  had  long  ago 
declared  war  upon  the  American  Institution.  That  statement  was 
taken  by  some  of  my  colleagues  as  extravagant  hysteria  I  leave  to 
my  fellow  citizens,  you  here,  to  men  and  women,  throughout  this 
broad  land,  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  the  men  of  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  the  question,  has  there  been  since  the 
Nazi  Government  of  Germany  set  In  motion  its  relentless  machine 
of  conquest  a  steady  infiltration  of  "fifth  colmns  "  and  Trojan  horses 
!  m  the  United  States  aid  South  America?  Have  some  aliens  violated 
the  hospitality  of  our  soil  to  spy  upon  us?  Thank  Gcd  not  all  from 
abroad  have  violated  the  hospitality  of  our  soil  to  spy  upon  us. 

Hav?  agents  recognizing  a  foreign  master  clothed  In  the  ralmant 
of  a  foreign  power  fomented  strife  amcnest  us.  endeavored  to  break 
down  cur  confidence  in  one  another  and  in  our  institutions  and 
stimulated  dlssentlon  Intended  to  weaken  our  productive  power  and 
our  second  lines  of  defense? 

Has   propaganda,   wicked   distorted   truth,   and   honeyed   He   with 
all  the  devilish  subtlety  of  a  Mephlstopheles  endeavored   to  break 
I    down  our  will  to  defend  ourselves? 

Have  designs  upon  what  we  have  in  resource,  In  territory.  In  trade, 
been  laid  in  the  chanccrlps  and  war  offlcc."  of  the  dictator?? 

Has  total  war  been  levied  with  Indomitable  and  Invincible  will  by 
the  German  Fuehrer  agaln.it  our  way  of  life,  and  against  th.-  things 
,   we  itHnd  for  which  have  been  dearly  bought  by  our  f(  refathers? 

To  what  do  vou  attribute  'he  action  of  the  President  in  request- 
ing, and  the  Congm»  m  appropriating,  nearly  •S.000,000000  in  the 
Inst  3  weeks,  the  tight'^ning  of  the  belts  of  every  one  of  our  citi/.ens 
to  meet  the  sacriflre  upon  which  alone  we  can  build  a  notional 
drfens«  adequafe  to  mir  security?  Air»in«tt  whom  nv  we  arming  to 
I  defend  ourselves?  Why  have  we  already  dpent  blllUns  In  the  last 
ft  yeiirs  u>  urm  when  »>rfor«  t>»at  ws  wers  joining  oltun  nations  of 
tlw  world  in  disarmsmTif 

But  If  there  was  f\fr  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  Usije  of  th« 

I    war  n /W  b«'li.g  frmght  in  Europ*'    thst  d/mbt  wsn  dup<-lled  3  da>» 

ago  wlien  the  hrsd  of  the  Italian  pecple  announced  to  the  world 

what   was  the   issue  ctt   that   struggle      Vou    heard   him  over   your 

radios,  you  read  his  statement  in  your  papers  when  lie  ^aid: 

"The  hour  ct  destiny  has  arrived  for  cur  fatherland  We  are 
going  to  war  against  the  decrepit  cf  democracies  •  •  •  to  break 
the  chains  that  tie  us  in  the  Mediterranean  It  Is  to  win  We 
salute  the  Fuehrer  cf  Germany  "  he  added,  ■Kaecist  Italy  is  on  her 
feet  and  prepared  to  strike  This  revolution."  he  continued,  'as- 
serts Itself  against  those  nations  who  control  the  riches  of  the 
earth  and  the  gold  It  Is  a  struggle  cf  one  century  against  another. 
We  take  up  arms  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  continental  frontiers 
and  our  maritime  frontiers  ' 

In  another  passage  he  said.  "This  gigantic  struggle  Is  only  a  phase 
I  In  the  development  of  cur  revolution.  This  asserts  Itself  against 
,  the  strangers,  the  richer  nations.  It  is  a  struggle  l)etween  young 
and  progressive  people  as  against  the  decadent  people,  the  struggle 
of  one  century  as  against  another  century   " 

Tragic    as    was    that    announcement    that    the    hand    poi.sed    for 
'    months  to  strike  chose  to  sink  Its  dagger  In  a  neighbors  bade  when 
i    she  was  being  ravaged  by  another  foe,  that  statement.  I  hope,  will 
burn  itself  into  the  consciousness  of  every  patriotic  man,  woman. 
,    and   child   In   America      Who   are   the   rich   nations   against   whom 
H  Duce  Joins  Fuehrer  Hitler  in  war?     Who  are  the  nations  possess- 
ing the  world  s  storehouse  of  gold  against   which   the  confederacy 
of  the  dictators  Is  formed?     Who  are  the  old  states  against  whom 
the  new  contend?     What  is  the  old  phUosophy  against  which  the 
new  Joins  battle? 

Clearer  than  even  the  German  Fuehrer  has  stated  It  did  Mus- 
solini In  that  message  declare  upon  wtiat  and  whom  this  total 
war  was  l)elng  waged. 
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Can  It  be  that  the  very  boldness  of  the  attack  shall  disarm  us 
as  it  disarmed  Dcnmf.rk.  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Chamber- 
lain? Shall  the  horrible  example  of  every  victim  which  now  lies 
Buplne  under  thilr  tanks  and  dive  bombers  and  armored  cars  be 
not  enough  to  arcu.se  us?  Have  we  not  learned  yet  that  a  nation 
which  In  1914  startled  the  world  by  scorning  a  solemn  treaty  as  a 
scrap  of  paper  cannot  now  under  dictators  who  have  drenched  In 
blood  every  rung  of  their  ladder  to  power  be  trusted  when  they 
say  they  want  no  more?  Are  our  ears  sealed  and  our  brains  dulled 
that  we  do  not  hear  what  they  say  to  the  wide  world? 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  American  who  loves  every  corner  of  our 
sacred  soil,  every  stream,  every  hilltop  and  dale,  every  tree  and 
blade  of  grass.  e%'ery  home  upon  this  holy  land  I  speak  to  a  citi- 
zenry which  for  weeks  has  l)een  calling  upon  Its  Congress  to  awake 
to  our  danger  and  our  defen.<;e.  I  cpeak  for  the  mothers  who 
close  their  eyes  at  nipht  In  prayer  that  the  blood  of  their  sons  will 
never  be  spilled  upon  battlefield.  I  speak  for  loved  ones  who  pray 
In  every  waking  hour  that  they  fhall  never  have  to  clasp  In  sor- 
rowful farewell  a  departing  soldier,  I  speak  for  those  lorg  dead 
whose  spirit  cries  out  that  we  protect  the  land  they  long  ago  won. 
I  speak  for  these  who  have  the  courage  to  see  ugly  realities  and  the 
confidence  to  act  as  Americans  have  always  acted  before  It  Is 
tragically  too  late. 

Tonight,  as  nn  American,  I  call  out  to  you  as  Americans  ',hat 
America  Is  not  Isolated  from  danger;  that  America  Is  not  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  Issue  of  the  war  which  rages  in  Prance  tonight;  that 
Americas  destiny  Is  not  unaffected  by  who  emerges  victor  In  that 
contest. 

As  an  American,  to  you  patriotic  Americans  I  say  that  the  best, 
the  surest,  and  the  safest  way  to  keep  the  scourge  of  war  from 
America's  shores,  to  pre.serve  peace  and  freedom  here  always,  is  for 
Americans  to  stand  up  like  men,  like  men  who  won  that  freedom 
behind  that  flag,  like  men  who  carried  that  flag  through  every 
baptism  of  fire,  like  men  who  threw  their  arm*  around  It  and  saved 
It  from  everyone  who  would  defile  one  thread  of  Its  sacred  folds 
and  say  to  the  world  that  America  still  believes  In  God,  America  still 
believes  In  democracy,  America  has  not  lost  her  moral  sense  and 
her  virtue,  that  America  will  defend  not  only  Its  soil  but  her  way 
of  life  against  all  who  would  destroy  It,  and  by  all  means  short  of 
war  will  now  lend  her  aid  to  those  who  fight  today  to  destroy  those 
who  would  fiing  us  back  and  would  desecrate  Old  Glory  and  what 
It  stands  for. 
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Mr,  LXTNDKTrN,  Mr  Prrntdcnt,  thli  is  June  15.  the  due 
date  for  EurctM  an  war  dtbu. 

Ycatrrday  the  prrsa  r*T>"rtod  thAt  two  of  the  d^bfort, 
Or<at  Britain  and  Prance,  havf  more  than  $7,000  000,000 
on  depoalt  hrre.  Thc'y  ought  to  pay.  for  we  certainly  need 
the  money.  We  aUo  need  the  West  Indies,  both  Brltlvh  and 
French,  for  air  and  naval  baws. 

For  many  years  the  debtor  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
Finland,  made  no  effort  whatever  to  pay  their  greatly  reduced 
dtbts  to  us.  During  that  time  there  were  long  periods  when 
there  was  no  imminent  danger  of  war,  and  they  could  per- 
fectly well  have  done  so.  In  fact,  it  Is  notorious  that  Great 
Britain  and  France,  especially,  had  very  large  deposits  of  gold 
In  this  country,  and  had  vast  holdings  of  American  securities 
which  could  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Governments  of 
those  countries  and  the  proceeds  applied  on  the  debts. 

It  may  be  argued  at  this  moment,  when  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance  are  in  such  a  perilous  position,  that  they  probably  can- 
not safely  pay  us  in  cash,  uhlch  they  need  for  the  purchase  of 
war  supplies — although  such  supplies  are  really  being  pur- 
chased with  our  money.  Tiiere  is,  however,  no  reason  what- 
ever why  they  cannot  transfer  to  us  their  West  Indian  islands. 
This  would  have  the  double  purpose  of  paying  us  somctliing 
on  the  debts  and  further  of  obviating  a  •very  disagreeable  and 
perhaps  dangnrous  situation  if  they  should  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  islands  to  us  at  a  time  when  they  might  be  endeavoring 
to  settle  the  war  with  Ciermany. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  I  have  written  on 
this  subject,  printed  in  Social  Justice  of  April  29,  1940.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

[FYo.Ti  Social  Justice  of  April  29.  1940 1 

Let  EXtkofe  Pay  Wap.  Dfbts — Minnesota  Senator  Sugoests  Cuukbeam 

Islands  as  Part  Payment  by  England  and  France 

(By  United  States  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  chairman.  Make  Europe 
Pay  War  Debts  Committee) 

Apaln  the  hue  and  cry  Is  raised  that  the  United  States  set  itself 
up  afe  the  creditor  of  all  Europe. 

What  of  the  fourteen  and  one-half  billion  Europe  owes  us  today? 
Our  10.000.000  unemployed  have  a  right  to  know  how  our  efforts 
to  finance  Europe  have  dissipated  the  resources  of  their  country. 
Our  Ill-housed.  Ill-fed.  and  lU-cloihed  have  a  right  to  ask  why  all 
these  foreign  loans  to  foreign  nations. 

why  not  food  and  jobs  rOR  AMERICANS? 

The  transient  farmer  who  moves  his  pitiful  family  about  the 
country  trying  to  find  work;  the  men  and  boys.i  women  and  chil- 
dren forced  onto  the  bread  line,  demand  that  their  Government 
put  their  Interest  first.  W.  P.  A.  families  have  been  thrown  oft 
relief,  are  forced  to  depend  on  the  allotment  of  I'o  cents  per  meal 
per  p>erson  from  the  Federal  Surj^lus  Commodities  Corporation. 
They  demand  an  answer  of  the  Government  whose  money  flows  so 
readily  to  Europe. 

This  Government  has  waited  and  negotiated  for  22  years,  seeking 
a  substantial  payment  from  defaulting  foreign  countries  already  In 
debt  to  us.  For  22  years  the  an-'^wer  has  been  continued  evasion 
and  repeated  attempts  at  cancelation. 

Great  Britain  borrowed  from  the  United  States  more  than  S4,000,- 
000.000      Has  Great  B:ltaln  paid  that  debt?     No 

France  borrowed  $3,404,818,945;  Italy  borrowed  $1,648,034,050. 
Have  they  paid?     No. 

And  17  other  countries  received  similar  loans. 

AMERICANS    PAYING    W.\H-DEET    INTEREST 

The  Interest  the  United  States  Government  has  a";ked  on  these 
loans  l.s  of  great  Impcrtance  to  the  American  people.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  an  act  of  Congress,  which  provided  that  these  loans  to 
foreign  countries  were  to  be  funded  at  4'^  percent  Interest,  our 
"world  savers"  a.'^ked  Interest  rates  ranging  from  S's  percent  to 
one-half  of  1  percent.  From  Great  Britain,  on  whose  Empire  the 
Eun  never  sets,  an  Empire  which  controls  57  percent  of  the  gold 
production  of  the  world,  these  statesmen  asked  3'iu  percent  interest 
over  a  period  of  62  years,  while  Americans  stlU  pay  4 ',6  percent  In- 
terest en  these  Brlti.sh  war  bonds. 

Prom  France  they  asked  an  average  of  Un  ,  percent  Interest  over 
62  years.  Poor  France.  The  French  Eiuplre,  strange  to  say,  ha« 
1.091  749  square  miles  more  territory  than  the  United  States. 

From  Italy— who.4?  country  at  this  time  knows  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  whose  people  enjoy  an  Increasing  standard  of  living— 
from  that  country  the  UnlUd  St.iUs  asks  an  average  intrre^t  rate 
of  lew  than  one-cighth  of  1  percent  for  the  first  10  years  «nd 
an  avrrngp  of  four-tenths  percrnt  over  62  years,  while  the  over- 
burdened Ametican  taxpayer  utrugglcs  to  p«y  4'/*  percent  on  theM 
very  bond« 

Thr  Anvrlfan  p'-r.ple  have  financed  thfw  empirei.  We  h«v« 
built  I  hem  up  with  'lur  own  mxiuj:  iAumnAinl'u  Italy,  ChAmbcr- 
ImUi't  CoKland,  and  the  Ptench  Empir*. 

MOW  voma  •mau,  tvuftrt  urn  rutrfxurai 

Wo  Amerlrsn  run  borrf/w  man«-y  fr<;m  uny  baj.k  or  a*/vern0n*fi» 
•gi-nry  m  onc>fi|rhih  <A  1  piTcent  Uiieri^K  Th"  problem  <A  horn* 
huildin(f  at  one«c'i|i;hth  of  1  percent  would  ttmtrW  the  ehoiu*  of  th« 
hummer  and  tsaw  all  over  thl*  great  lartd.  It  would  ikjive  our  bou;*- 
iuif,  problem  overnight  Cut  we  don't  \tn<X  Ui  Amcricat**  at  that 
rate  of  Interest.  AmerKunn  are  out  of  luck.  BrltiUi  and  l^encb 
are  preferred;  American*  come  laat. 

H'jw  long.  Uncle  Sam,  how  long? 

Per  22  years  these  foreign  couiitrit-s,  owing  us  billions  of  dollars, 
have  branded  Uncle  Sam  a  Shylock.  They  bi^ve  propagandized 
our  people  until  some  so-called  American*  have  become  more  pro- 
French,  more  pro-British,  more  pro-Italian  than  the  British,  French, 
and  Italians  thtmsclvea.  Our  people  are  blind  to  this  daylight 
robbery  by  foreign  countries  at  the  expen.se  of  Americans. 

Tliere  are  some  at  present  crusading  for  Europe  when  they  should 
be  trying  to  clothe  our  own  desiitute,  cold,  and  hungry. 

We  have  8.000.000  sharecroppers  In  the  South  trying  to  wrest  a 
bare  living  out  of  the  soil.  They  live  In  absolute  poverty.  Cf 
them  Secretary  Wallace  once  said:  "I  have  never  seen  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  so  abject  as  they  which  exist  In  the  great 
cotton  States."     That  Is  In  America. 

There  Is  no  evasion  or  cancelation  for  them.  These  families  of 
the  South  are  bodily  removed  from  their  dilapidated  shelters  In 
midwinter  and  turned  out  on  the  highways  to  find  what  they  may 
in  the  bitter  cold.  They  can't  pay  their  debts.  Groups  now  begging 
for  funds  for  European  empires  never  pass  the  hat  nor  donate  a 
dollar  to  the  peons  and  peasants  and  economic  slaves  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  perverted  sense  of  sympathy  which  places  foreigners  before 
Americans  is  ruining  our  country. 

For  Europe  the  cry  is  cancelation.  The  average  American  docs 
xu>t  know  that  the  United  Slates  has  already  canceled  20  percent  of 
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the  British  debt.  50  percent  of  the  French  debt,  and  75  percent  of 
the  Italian  debt.  Our  jxx>r  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers,  our 
unemployed,  need  the  Immediate  attention  of  Uncle  Sam  right 
here  In  the  United  States. 

WAH-DEBT  ISSXJZ   DELIBE31ATELT    CONTtrSED 

The  Lssue  cf  foreign  war  debts  has  been  deliberately  confused  to 
befog  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  If  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
or  mllllorui  of  unemployed  knew  that  they  were  to  this  day  paying 
4', -percent  Interest  on  old  European  war  bonds  they  would  rise  and 
demand  that  this  Government  account  for  22  years  of  un-American 
activity.  They  would  tear  this  sham  of  cancelation  propaganda 
from  the  eyes  of  the  American  public  and  demand  payment  from 
these  foreign  countries  who  have  evaded  their  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

These  were  not  only  banker's  loans,  as  I  have  heard  *colle!?late 
debaters  contend.  Every  American  contributed  to  these  leans 
through  the  Liberty  bond  Issues.  After  the  war  these  bonds  were 
purchased  from  us,  and  if  cur  Government  Is  not  repaid  by  these 
foreign  countries,  you  and  I  will  have  to  pay  the  war  debts  in 
taxcfl.  and  we  aie  paying  them,  and  we  are  paying  them  now. 

ir  the  average  American  knew  that  the  United  Slatcb  would  be  out 
billions  of  dollars  and  more,  even  if  these  foreign  countries  paid 
every  cent  as  required  under  the  funding  af;re«ments.  p'-rhaps  we 
wculd  have  enough  Americanl-im  left  in  us  to  demand  to  know  why 
cur  Government  funded  and  financed  Europe. 

IT    Wr   CANCTL.    WE    PAT    EUBOPE'S    BILL 

Another  eva»lon-of -debts  propaganda  l/i  that  we  should  "wipe  the 
»lafe  clean"  and  call  our  loans  to  these  European  empires  cur  con- 
tribution to  the  last  war  We  sent  our  boys  to  die  for  them  We 
paid  England  and  France  for  trans-porting  our  trocp.s.  and  we  paid 
for  ail  supplies  furn/Khed  cur  troops  in  P'rance.  In  wiping  cut  the 
debt,  we  would  not  only  be  paying  our  part  of  the  World  War  but 
we  would  also  be  paying  that  of  England.  Prance,  Italy,  and  17  other 
foreign  c  untrie*. 

Our  greatest  debtors  have  made  no  attempt  to  pay.     England  was 
able  to  give  Turkey  an  cutrlght  gift  of  »240  000  OOO  In  Oc?ob«r  1939 
Since  that  time  England  and  France  made  another  »340  000.000  lean 
to  bolster  Turkish  delense 

I  do  not  qurs'ion  their  political  right  to  do  that.  I  question 
their  constant  excuses  cf  not  lx*ing  able  to  pay  us 

C\Kir.VZAN   ISLANDS   FOK   PART  PAYMENT 

Billions  are  being  .spent  for  United  States  defense.  Military  au- 
thorities readily  ajrrec  that  the  Caribbean  Island*  would  form  our 
Maglnot  line,  making  the  Canal  Zone  invulnerable  and  adding 
absolute  protection  to  our  entire  coast  I'ne.  east  and  west.  In 
addition  to  Increased  appropriations  for  more  locks  at  Panama, 
our  Government  should  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Carib- 
bean Is'ands.  which  the  British  and  French  now  hold.  Let  these 
Islands  be  a  part  payment  cf  their  "'dead-beat  debts."  Andrew  Jack- 
sen,  the  great  Den.ocrat  revered  in  hisccry.  advocated  that  policy 
when  he  said : 

"It  is  a  well -settled  principle  of  the  international  code,  that 
where  one  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt  which  it  refuses 
to  pay.  the  a<jgrieved  party  may  seize  the  property  belonging  to  the 
other,  its  citizens,  or  L.ubjects.  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  without 
giving  Jiist  caure  fcr  war." 

America  has  carried  Europe  en  its  back  these  22  years.  The 
unemployed  ai>k; 

"How  long.  Uncle  Sam,  how  long?" 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
joint  resolution  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  it  will  be  making  a 
decision,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  generations  to 
ccm?.  In  this  proposal  there  is  involved  a  principle  of  su- 
preme importance.  The  matter  is  ably  discussed  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:    • 

StrBVXRSU'K    ACTION 

By  a  vote  of  330  to  42.  the  Hciuse  has  approved  a  bill  ordering  the 
Attorney  General  to  deport  Harry  R.  BridEtes,  west  coast  labor 
leeder.    No  charges  were  brought  against  Mr.  Bridges  other  tbaa 


general  accusations  that  he  Is  a  "troublemaker"  and  an  "undesir- 
able" alien  with  communistic  leanings. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  already  been  absolved  of  charges  that  he  has 
been  agitating  for  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  government.  After 
long  and  exhaustive  open  hearings.  James  M.  Landis.  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  concluded  that  Mr.  Bridges  was  neither  a  mem- 
ber of  nor  affiliated  with  the  Ccmmunist  Party  and  that  his  activi- 
ties as  a  labor  leader  were  in  accord  with  democratic  principles. 

Not  only  did  the  Hou.se  ignore  thc.«:e  official  findings  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  did  not  even  uccord  t.^e 
accuc^ed  man  a  hearing  before  reporting  favorably  upon  the  bill  for 
his  deportation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  It  was  said  that  this 
is  the  first  time  a  bill  aimed  exclusively  at  the  punishment  of  one 
man  has  come  before  Congress.  That  Is  not  surprising,  since  cur 
Government  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  laws. 

What  is  almost  past  belief,  however.  Is  that  a  legislative  body 
sworn  to  uphold  democratic  principles  5hou!d  be  so  misguided  as 
to  approve  a  measure  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  constitutional  form  of  government  rests. 

Tliere  wa.s  difference  of  opinion  among  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  whether  the  deportation  bill  could  be  regarded  as  a  bill  of 
attainder,  banned  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stale.*. 
Legal  hairisplifing  on  this  Is.sue  tan  be  left  to  the  lawyers  But 
patriotic  citizens  will  hope  that  If  this  bill  is  enacted  the  Supreme 
Court  will  quickly  sweep  aside  the  legal  casu:.'*try  by  which  Us 
supporters  seek  to  deny  law-abiding  aliens  rlghu  guaranu^d  to 
them  as  persons  under  the  Constitution. 

The  bin  to  deport  Mr  Bridges  Is.  in  any  case,  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  founding  fathers  sought  to  prohibit  In  ban- 
ninx  bills  of  attainder.  What  Justice  Story  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  Is  enlightening.  Bills  of  attainder— that  Is,  legislative  acts 
which  Inflict  punishment  without  Judicial  trial— "have  l>een  most 
usually  uasfcd."  he  says,  "in  times  of  relx,llion  or  of  gross  subservi- 
ence to  the  crown  or  of  violent  political  excitements — periods  in 
which  all  nations  are  most  liable  •  •  •  to  forget  their  duties 
and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others." 

Those  words  have  a  prophetic  ring,  for  the  House,  in  Its  zeal  to 
safeguard  cherished  institutions,  has  voted  to  trample  upon  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties.  The  fact  that  the  prospective  victim 
Is  an  alien  Is  no  excuse  for  such  conduct. 

If  emulation  is  the  .sincerest  form  of  flattery,  then  Hitler  and 
Mussclinl  should  extract  great  satisfaction  from  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  Hou^e.  for  the  Congressmen  who  voted  to  dept  rt  Mr. 
Bridges,  after  he  had  been  cleared  of  charges  of  being  llie,'allv  in 
this  country,  are  certainly  following  totalitarian  methods  of  ridding 
the  stite  of  "undesirables." 

A  number  of  Congressmen  maintained  that  they  mieht  deport  an 
alien  simply  because  they  did  not  like  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  his 
hair.  If  that  view  Is  accepted,  how  long  will  it  be  before  Congress 
extends  Its  purge  to  eliminate  citizens  who,  for  any  reaoon,  or  for 
no  rea.son.  have  become  objectionable? 

Much  more  than  the  wholly  unimportant  future  of  Harry  Bridges 
Is  at  stake  in  the  present  instance  His  foes,  as  well  as  friends 
can  meet  on  common  ground  to  oppose  an  action  which  Is  utterly 
repugnant  to  everything  for  which  America  is  supposed   to  stand 
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HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


TWO    EDITORIALS    FROM    L.^BOR.    N.ATIONAL    ORGAN    OF   THE 
RAILRO.\D    BROTHERHOODS    OF   AMERICA 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
published  in  Labor,  the  national  organ  of  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods  of  America,  in  the  issue  of  June  11.  1940.  One 
i."^  headed  "Let's  put  an  end  to  this  hysteria."  arid  the  other 
is  headed  "God  is  not  responsible." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Labor  of  June  11.  1940] 

Urrs  PtTT  AN  END  TO  THIS  HYSTI31IA— AMERICAN  PEOPLE  MUST  NOT  EB 
STAMPEDED  INTO  MAKING  DECISIONS  WHICH  VirAlXT  ATFECT  THE 
»FJ»TJBLIC 

In  recent  weeks  someone  has  said:  "Hysteria  does  not  become  a 
great  people."  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  Americans  are  a  great 
people.     Therefore,  hysteria  does  not  become  us 

A  considerable  section  of  our  population  became  hysterical  after 
we  entered  the  World  War  In  1917.  Hundreds  of  innocent  men 
and  women  were  cruelly  persecuted.  whUe  most  of  those  who  were 
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genuinely  disloyal — of  example,  those  who  looted  the  Public  Treas- 
ury or  ballooned  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  point 
where  ordinary  citizens  suffered  grlevotisly — went  unwhippcd  of 
Justice. 

Another  wave  of  hysteria  Is  sweeping  the  country  now.  Some 
Of  those  responsible  for  It  wish  to  Involve  us  In  the  European  war; 
others  hope  to  strip  labor  of  Its  hard-won  rights:  many  have  lost 
their  mental  balance  and  are  unable  to  face  the  barrage  of  truths 
and  half  trutlis  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  press  and  radio. 

In  such  an  abnormal  atmosphere  there  is  danger  that  the 
American  people  may  be  stampeded  into  decisions  which  will  cost 
them  dearly.  When  the  storm  has  passed,  they  may  find  that  the 
democratic  Institutions  they  cherish  hxive  been  .rlously  Impaired. 
The  workers  will  be  among  the  chief  victims  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

It  behooves  us  to  display  calm  Judgment  and  a  capacity  for 
vigorous  and  constructive  action. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  time  to  think  of  America  first.  We  must 
strengthen  oiu  defenses;  we  must  punish  disloyalty  wherever  It  is 
found:  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  demonstrate  our  capacity  to 
resist  propaganda  of  every  kind. 

This  Un't  the  &rst  time  America  has  faced  a  grave  situation,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  It  will  be  the  last.  Anyone  who  sug- 
gests that  America  would  be  "easy  pickings"  for  Hitler,  cr  any  other 
foe  of  democracy,  simply  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  abcat 

We  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  we  know  huw  to  fight. 
Our  American  youngsters  have  the  same  courage,  intelligence,  and 
love  of  country  that  animated  their  fathers  when  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  save  the  day  on  the  flelds  of  Flanders.  When  the  call  comes 
those  youngsters  will  give  a  good  account  of  thiniselves. 

But  before  we  summon  them  to  arms  we  should  count  the  cost. 
If  we  enter  the  European  war,  we  must  go  all  the  way.  Tho>.e  who 
tay  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  money  and  supplies  are  either  poorly 
advLscd  or  are  M;eklng  to  deceive. 

Our  boy.s  will  follow  our  money  and  our  supplies.  Before  the  con- 
test Is  ended,  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  will  be  dead 
and  another  half  million  physically  and  mentally  shattered. 

Are  we  prepared  to  make  that  :>acnfice?  We  must  have  caim 
nerves  and  cUar  heads  v.htn  we  frame  the  answer  to  tha*.  mo- 
mentous qu-stlon.  Tlicrefore  let's  have  an  end  to  this  hysteria  and 
conduct  ourselves  In  a  maiuier  "becoming  a  great  pco^jle. ' 

coo   IS    NOT   KESPOIfSIBLZ 

Lord  Lothtan.  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  suggests 
to  a  New  York  audience  that  Hitler's  success  may  be  "the  scourge  of 
Ood"  to  punish  the  democracies  for  their  shortcomings.  Why  try 
to  shift  the  responsibility  to  God? 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  financiers,  the  politicians,  and 
the  militarists  of  the  democratic  nations  are  ref^ponsible  for  the 
catastrophe.  Brltl.sh  and  American  bankers  supplied  Hitler  with 
hundreds  of  milllon<!  of  dollars,  and  were  equally  generous  with 
Mussolini  The  militarists  permitted  the  dictator  to  build  up  a 
gigantic  war  machine  rl«tht  tinder  their  noses,  and  the  poiltlcl.ins 
looked  on  complacently,  many  of  them  believing  Hitltr  would  turn 
bis  weapons  rgalntt  Russia. 

WTiile  all  this  was  going  on.  the  representatives  of  capitalism  In 
all  the  democracies  were  refusing  to  take  effective  steps  to  end 
unemplo\-mf nt  nnd  thus  restore  the  physical  strength  and  the 
morale  cf  the  men  they  now  expect  to  do  the  fighting. 

It's  difficult  to  find  the  hand  of  God  In  any  of  this,  but  It's  easy  to 
detect  the  stupidity  and  greed  of  human  beings  who  occupied  posi- 
tions of  power. 

Man  and  Government 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  incorp>orated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  before  the 
State  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  the  subject  of  my  talk 
being  Man  and  Government, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

These  are  hi.storlc  days.  World  history  is  being  written  daily. 
Out  of  the  world's  conflict  there  may  emerge  new  concepts  cf 
man  and  government.  It  Is  well  for  us  today  to  analyze  this  sub- 
ject dispassionately — tree  from  the  emotions  which  may  some  day 
distort  our  Judgment. 

In  discussing  this  subject.  Man  and  Government — you  will  notice 
that  I  have  put  man  ahead  of  government — I  am  reminded  of  the 
statement  of  our  great  American  philosopher,  Emerson.     He  said: 


"The  less  government  we  have  the  better — the  fewer  laws  nnd  the 
less  confided  powtr.  The  antidote  to  Uiis  abuse  cf  formal  gov- 
ernment Is  the  influence  of  private  character,  the  trowth  of  the 
Individual." 

In  those  days  of  grave  International  crisis  It  Is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  great  German  thinker,  Goethe,  said:  "Tlie  btst  of 
all  governments  Is  that  which  teaches  us  to  govern  cu;  selves." 

Burke,  the  great  English  statesman,  said:  'No  gcvernment  uught 
to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  prosperity  of  its  pooplc  or 
to  allow  such  a  principle  In  its  policy." 

Grover  Cleveland  said:  "Tliough  the  people  support  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  should  not  support  the  jxKiple." 

In  these  days  v.hrn  our  republican  form  of  govtrniucnt — a  repub- 
lic, not  a  democracy — is  being  tested  In  the  crucible  cf  history,  in 
these  days  when  othc  r  peoples  who  had  forms  of  government  which 
simulated  our  own  have  cast  tliesc  forms  Into  the  discard  and 
returned  to  a  form  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  we  call  dlctaiorbhlp 
or  the  totalitarian  state — In  these  days  we  who  value  our  liberties, 
our  privileges,  and  our  great  American  value.s.  we  bvllcve  In  bmlding 
up  the  man.  the  Individual,  to  become  responsible,  courageous,  and 
duly  and  truly  quallfled  with  witdom,  Christlikc  faith,  and  charity. 

Fronting  the  buttle  la -id  of  the  future,  we  are  aik;ng  ourselves, 
Hon-  can  Anierican  cltizjiishlp  thus  equip  itself? 

May  I  be  privileged  to  relate  a  personal  Incident  tliat  may  bring 
a  little  light  on  tills  subject — this  matUr  of  each  man  puttmg  on 
armor  for  the  glcrious  8trug»;le  that  is  up  ahead? 

(The  story  before  ttie  Press  Club — develop  a  sense  of  humor,  not 
taking  one's  self  too  seriously,  and  getting  perspective  ) 

Daniel  Webster  on  one  occasion  said:  "Nothing  will  ruin  the 
country  If  the  people  thcmselvt^  will  undertake  Its  i-afity,  and  noth- 
ing can  save  It  if  they  leave  that  safety  In  any  hands  but  their  own." 
This  statement  of  Webster's  has  special  application  to  the  present. 
In  other  landf  the  people  have  delegated  away  or  permitted  the-lr 
fights  to  be  taken  away  by  other  hand*.  It  u  well  In  America  to  »ee 
that  we  do  not  follow  the  itnie  course. 

It  Is  particularly  imjjoitaiii  in  these  tr^-ing  times  to  see  that  war 
^carfB  are  not  used  as  a  pntext  for  unwarranted  rpg;mentatlon. 
We  have  permitted  the  fungus  growth  of  bureaucracy — a  growth 
which  is  un-Anu-rican  in  Its  inception  and  In  its  operation.  In  the 
laft  years  we  have  heard  so  much  of  inequality  tx-tween  foikh.  con- 
demnation cf  thoe  who  know  how  to  eucce'ed,  build,  etc..  with  the 
result  that  initiative.  Invention,  and  confidence  have  gone  out  the 
window.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reduced  a  large  {xrcenlage  of 
the  middle  class  of  this  country  to  a  mere  subslsU-nce  level  (take 
70  percent  of  the  farmers  m  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin)  and  we  have 
bullded  up  a  bureaucracy  of  a  million  men— creating  a  special  class, 
if  you  plea.'-e.  as  d  paying  unto  them  la.'Ke  salarie-s  that  uro  paid  for 
by  the  ta.rpayera  of  this  country.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures  and 
some  inlormation. 

Summary  of  Federal  employment  and  pay  rolls.  January  1940 


Class 

Kmploytnint.      Payrolls. 
Jiinunry  lyiO  ^  January  UHO 

Fclcral  services: 

Executive. . 

Ju-lici.'il   ""V. 

l/TLKhltlve 

93fi,  CjtO 
2.  .{'iO 
5,H-B 

<34.  Wl 

;>z3is 

2,2fiO 

?M,  TAT 
2.101.741 

.■522.  3r.7 
«:,  457 
33C,725 

$143,  »«..•»«» 
.Wr  399 

».  S42,  aa 

12.  Xn.  7.'.4 

2.t»»7.a« 

227.  f^-S 
2MlC.tt78 

4  411   3^ 

Mi;itJiry.. 

Constnicti.n  projects: 

Kiiis'ici-d  hy  I'.  W.  A 

r.  S.  H.  A.  l«iw-rent  bousing „„ .11111' 

FinanCid  lij  K.  F.  r   1 

Finaneed  i)y  reruhT  Federal  appropriations 

FiHleral  acency  nrojpct.s  Hnar.ced  by  Work  Proj- 
ects Adniinislration       

l'r(  J<>etS">j>erale.l  by  W.  P.  A 

National  ^'('Utb  -Kdniiiitftralior!: 

()tjt-<)f-.>~cliool  work  proiitraiu 

lOi;,  141,564 
5  '>I5  229 

Student  work  f>rojmm     

2.  V'*,  (t59 

Civilinn  Cnnscnation  Corps  , 

Whenever  we  have  created  a  Government  department,  or  a  com- 
mission, or  a  bureau,  like  a  fungus  It  starts  to  multiply  Itself  to 
find  new  fields  cf  activities,  new  necessities  for  an  Increased  per- 
sonnel and  increased  appropriations.  Senator  Clark,  speaking  on 
the  subject,  said:  "Few  Jobt.  once  created  are  ever  abolLshed,  even 
when  their  activities  are  over:  and  when  they  are  abolished,  two 
or  three  new  Jobs  are  created  In  their  places.  Worse  than  this, 
these  administrative  agencies,  each  for  Itself,  constantly  reach  out 
for  now  fields  of  authority  over  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  each  constantly  strives  for  further  delegation  of 
leg  slatlve  power  and  from  every  grant  of  regulatory,  lnquisltor;al, 
or  administrative  authority  to  one  of  these  aRencles,  there  Imme- 
diately ensues  an  appropriation  for  a  force  of  administrators,  col- 
lectors, experts,  recorders,  secretaries,  and  these  in  turn  immediately 
begin  to  agitate  for  further  exten-slons  of  activity  and  authority 
and  appropriations." 

President  Ckx)iidge  said  on  one  occasion:  "Of  all  forms  of  gov- 
em.iient,  these  administered  by  bureaus,  are  about  the  least  sat- 
isfactory. Unless  bureaucracy  Is  constantly  resisted.  It  breaks  down 
representative  government  and  overwhelms  democracy." 

Take  for  Instance  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  a  good 
example.  In  1839  it  befian  with  a  modest  appropriation  of  $1  000  to 
collect  agricultural  statistics.  Now  the  ordinary  appropriation  for 
Us  ordinary  activitifs.  exclusive  of  the  A.  A.  A.  or  other  emergency 
activities,  runs  close  to  $500,000,000  a  year,  ccmprlfing  hundrecLs  of 
divisions  and  bureaus  within  itself,  including  a  huge  staff  of  press 
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agents  In  1911  the  total  appropriation  for  agriculture  amounted 
to  only  119.916.000.  but  In  1931  It  had  grown  to  $296,865,000.  and 
todity  as  I  said  it  ts  reaching  close  to  a  half  billion  dollars.  The 
total  number  of  employees  In  this  Department  was  77.111  on  Jan- 
uary 31  of  this  year. 

The  ]X)lnt  I  am  making  la  that  bureaucracy  and  the  expenditures 
for  Oovemment  have  exceeded  many  times  the  growth  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  flrst  year  of  our  Government  we  spent  $4.269  000; 
in  1811  we  spent  $9,000,000;  while  a  few  years  ago  the  travel  ex- 
pense alone  of  one  bureau,  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
amounted  to  flv?  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  the  bill  of  this 
same  Bureau  for  telegraph  and  telephone  tolls  alone  amounted  to 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

All  of  you  know  that  by  reason  of  the  depression,  or  recession,  or 
panic,  whatever  you  want  to  call  It,  a  great  horde  of  Government 
ofllces  have  been  created  on  the  theory  that  they  were  justified  as 
emergency  activity.  Is  there  any  talk,  now  that  the  claim  Is  that 
the  emergency  ts  passing,  that  such  offices  shall  be  abolished?  Not 
at  all.  Everywhere  among  the  bureaucrats  and  those  who  want 
the  vot«s  of  the  bureaucrats  the  Idea  Is  to  make  these  emergency 
bureaucrats  into  permanent  bureaucrats.  There  Is  a  lesson  here. 
It  Is  the  lesson  that  we  must  not  create  war-scare  emergency  Jctw 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  shackle  us  permanently. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  people's 
Treasury  Yes;  these  bureaus  and  departments  are  very  Jealous  now 
of  their  field  of  activity.  No  one  thinks  of  trying  to  reduce  the  ^ost. 
In  fact,  they  want  to  retain  all  their  functions  and  increase  their 
power  and  p^^^onnel.  You  know  that  government  now  engages 
In  hundreds  of  functions  of  business  in  competition  with  private 
enterprises  In  the  field  of  manufacturing,  merchandising,  trans- 
portation, and  agricultxire  Of  course.  It  Is  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment constructs  some  of  its  own  naval  craft  and  has  arsenals  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  arms  We  can  Justify  some  of 
that,  but  In  these  other  enterprises  which  compete  with  the  tax- 
payer we  find  many,  many  examples  of  inexcusable  waste  of  the 
taxpayers"  money  which  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  ground. 

S.'nator  Clark,  speaking  recently,  said  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  t'o^ernment  was  operating  these  enterprises  at 
a  profit  or  loss  because  of  the  lack  of  any  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counting and  because  In  many  Instances  they  failed  to  take  Into 
account  such  items  as  Insurance,  depreciation,  return  on  capital 
Invested,  etc.  He  said  that  each  bureau  uses  whatever  system  of 
accounting  It  pleases  and  considers  what  elemr^nts  of  accounting  It 
may  desire  to  employ.  He  said  that  In  the  War  Department  alone 
there  were  at  least  a  d<'zen  different  systems  of  accounting.  Sena- 
tor Clabk  ha."!  been  pressing  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  which 
requires  uniform  accounting,  but  he  stated  whenever  he  tried  to 
get  consideration  of  the  bill  the  bureaucrats  blocked  It  In  other 
words,  your  servants  and  mine,  whom  we  pay.  could  bring  sufficient 
pressure  to  block  an  efficient  system  of  accounting  to  be  put  into 
effect  In  our  business — the  business  of  government.  This  bureauc- 
racy. CLA2K  said,  employs  a  powerful  and  active  lobby  supported 
by  taxpayers'  money. 

Now.  I  have  gor.e  Into  this  dl<=cusslon  with  you  people  becatise 
you  are  Interested  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  (which 
1  am  ."ure  you  desire  to  keep  great  not  only  for  yourselves  but  for 
your  chUdren)  and  because  you  have  seen  some  of  the  working  of 
goveri.ment. 

You  have  seen  In  your  Insurance  field  how  government  can  do 
that  which  will  benefit  or  do  th-U  which  can  Injure  the  great 
business  of  In-urance.  You  have  seen  how  in  the  last  yea-s.  be- 
cause government  has  failed  to  coordinate  capital,  latwr.  a  id  the 
man  of  genius  in  a  great  enterprise,  caoital  has  gone  lagging. 
There  Is  no  place  to  put  It  except  In  the  "deficit  rat  hole  built  by 
Govirnment  With  what  result?  Tliat  the  new  birth  of  enter- 
prise, the  new  birth  of  creative  America  has  not  come  into  Ijeing 
There  is  no  reason  why  with  our  great  resources  and  manpower  and 
tap.tal.  with  our  great  consumer  demand,  that  this  country  should 
not  go  places  except  for  the  lack  in  leadership  and  fear  Inspired  by 
thar  lack  cf  leadership.  Furthermore,  as  I  stated  before,  an  inabiluy 
In  our  leadership  to  harness  labor  and  capital  together,  and  an 
Inability  in  leadership  to  foster  invention,  venture,  and  fait'.i  in  our 
citizenship.  Yes.  even  In  cur  defense,  we  couldn't  rely  on  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  Job.    We  had  to  call  on  private  Industry. 

W  h  reference  to  industry  and  defense,  I  personally  am  In  favor 
of  having  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  centered  In  temporary 
emergency  agencies.  Such  agencies  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
business  mind — the  executive  mind,  recruited  from  successful  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Furthermore,  after  the  emergency  is  over.  If  the 
powers  were  In  a  temporary  agency.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  de- 
mobilize. If  the  matter  were  left  In  the  hands  of  existing  bureaus 
or  departments  cf  the  Government,  demobilization  would  be  im- 
possible. We  wciUd  have  Jxist  another  bureaucratic  crowd  who 
would  want  to  stay  on.  I:  would  mean  an  additional  horde  of 
swivel-chair  Job  holders  who  would  want  to  perpetuate  both  their 
Jobs  and  the  emergency.  And  there  would  be  Just  another  "pres- 
sure" group  that  Congress  would  be  •prtssured"  with. 

As  everyone  knows,  this  administration  likes  to  see  Government 
powers  extended  and  overextended,  not  only  temporarily  but  per- 
manently. I  feel  that  to  place  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  In 
the  hands  of  existing  departments  might  be  dangerous  and  might 
bring  us  Into  the  Identical  governmental  rut  that  Europe  has 
experienced.  War  scares  must  t>e  met  realistically.  Thev  must  not 
be  used  as  a  pretext  to  make  an  unwarranted  extenalon  of  bureauc- 
racy or  executive  power.  * 


Under  no  consideration  should  the  Food  Administration.  If  we 
have  one.  be  placed  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tliat  De- 
partment Is  already  overgrown  and  overlnflated.  It  Is  unv.le'.dy  and 
ti'p-heavy  In  fact,  th.it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  recommended  transfer  of  some  of  its  agencies 
to  other  departments  Food  administration  must  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  an  Independent  organization — nonpolitical. 

ir  there  is  ever  a  War  Labor  Administration,  it  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Neither  should  the  war  trade- 
control  rights  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  State  or  In  the  Taiiff 
Commission,  e.xcept  so  far  as  diplomatic  relations  during  war  are 
Involved  If  we  have  to  go  Into  a  great  preparedness  financing  plan, 
this  should  not  be  placed  in  the  R.  F  C.  It  should  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  a  temporary  agency  free  from  political  control  and  political 
red  tape. 

In  times  like  this,  when  we  must  preserve  our  economic  Insti- 
tutions In  order  to  finance  tremendous  defense  measures.  It  Is  par- 
ticxilarly  Important  that  we  do  not  attack  any  segment  of  our 
national  economy.  I  mention  this  because  the  insurance  companies 
of  thl.s  Nation  were  subjected  to  a  scathing,  searching  scrutiny 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

It  was  with  great  relief  on  February  22  of  this  year  that  I  heard 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  committee  study  of  life  Insuran'-e. 
At  that  time  the  committee  chairman  stated  that  nothing  in  the 
hearing  and  nothing  in  the  testimony  which  had  been  developed 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  the  fears  which  have  been  dis- 
seminated that  it  Is  the  purpose  cf  the  committee  to  nationalize  cr 
take  over  the  insurance  business.  No  constructive  purf>osc  could 
possibly  be  served  by  such  a  "blitzkrieg"  against  legitimate  bus^lness. 

I  know  that  officials  of  your  great  business  were  not  opposed  to 
an  Investigation.  I  know,  however,  that  you  thought,  as  do  most 
people,  that  such  an  investigation  should  not  be  a  public  trial  cr 
prosecution  of  the  business  Such  an  Investigation.  In  order  to  be 
efTectlve.  must  have  as  its  purpose  a  coordination  of  government 
with  business,  to  the  end  that  the  practices  of  the  companies  and 
the  laws  of  the  Stat<?s  wcxild  l>e  coordinated. 

In  Washington  while  that  Investigation  was  being  conducted  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  powerful  lobby  which  Insurance  com- 
panies were  supposed  to  maintain.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such 
powerful  group  existed  Similarly.  I  could  not  tielieve  comments 
to  the  effect  that  insurance  companies  were  opposed  to  the  Investi- 
gations l)ecau3e  they  did  not  want  the  details  of  their  business  male 
public.  As  far  as  I  know.  Insurance  companies  have  always  spent 
substantial  sums  to  Inform  their  policyholders  and  the  general 
public  of  the  details  of  their  business. 

Furthermore,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Insurance  company  of  any  con- 
sequence has  been  uncooperative  with  the  S  E.  C.  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  withheld  necessary  vital  Information. 

When  I  read  the  report  of  the  T.  N  E.  C.  Insurance  Investigations 
I  was  concerned  with  one  major  Issue.  I  l)elieve  that  Issue  serves 
a  constructive  purpose,  I  wanted  to  see  that  a  clear,  factual  picture 
was  obtained  from  the  investigation.  I  believe  that  this  picture 
should  indicate  the  bearing  of  life  Insurance  on  the  American  sys- 
tem of  economy.  That,  incidentally,  was  the  objective  originally 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  ccnunittee. 

I  know  that  every  insurance  company  gave  that  objective  Its 
endorsement  It  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  such  constructive 
purposes  should  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the  investigation  in 
a  way  which  was  extremely  disturbing  both  to  the  policyholders 
and  to  some  Members  of  Congress.  I.  for  one.  am  not  ready  to 
accept  the  assumption  that  because  a  business  Is  large  It  must 
necessarily  have  a  rigorous  control  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  becatise  a  business  is  large  its  management 
must  be  investigated  solely  with  a  view  to  determining  iU  short- 
comings. In  fact,  the  very  sizable  growth  of  any  company  evi- 
dences, to  some  degree,  at  least,  public  confidence  In  its  integrity 
and  its  soundne.'^s. 

We  know  that  insurance  companies  grew  In  depressions  when 
other  forms  of  saving  enterprises  were  curtailed.  That  must  mean 
that  the  general  public  accepted  the  Insurance  company  as  a  safe 
haven  for  money  during  the  days  of  economic  uncertainty. 

My  friends,  like  most  of  you.  I  am  opposed  to  a  concentration  of 
economic  power.  I  am  opposed  to  a  very  limited  control  of  assets 
I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  the  Insurance  businesses  of  this 
Nation  are  guilty  of  such  an  undue  concentration  of  economic 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  considerable  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  increasing  competition  in  the  in.-surance  business 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  decentralization  over  the  past  few  decades 

No.  my  friends.  I  cannot  conclude  that  bigness  necessarily  means 
badness  I  cannot  conclude,  without  further  evidence  that  insur- 
ance companies  have  grown  large  by  the  use  of  monopolistic  de- 
vices. Certainly  I  cannot  conclude  that  they  have  grown  laree  by 
throttling  fair  competition.  There  Is  much  mere  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  they  have  grown  large  by  doing  a  good  Job  for  the  general 
public.  The  very  fact  that  there  Is  so  much  competition  in  the 
Insurance  business  has  served  to  prevent  an  undue  centrallaition 
of  assets  After  all.  we  know  that  insurance  holds  the  bulk  of  Its 
reserves  for  the  benefits  of  Its  policyholders,  rather  than  for  benefit 
of  the  manager. 

We  know  that  Insurance  does  not  seek  economic  power  or  control 
the  ownership  of  American  business  In  fact,  the  objective  Is  to 
make  credit  available  to  American  business,  or  to  the  Government 
Itself.  In  general.  It  appears  as  though  ln.<rurance  has  prospered 
under  State  supervision.    For  the  most  part,  I  beUeve  that  such 


State  roperrlslon  Is  desirable      As  far  as  I  know.  State  supervision 
has  not  been  arbitrary  or  dictatorial  in  Its  action. 

They  have  no  forced,  untried,  and  untested  reforms  on  legitimate 
business.  Federal  Oovemment  sometimes  has.  Of  course,  under 
State  control  it  Is  possible  for  companies  to  experiment  In  a 
manner  which  would  be  Impossible  under  a  rigid.  Inflexible  Federal 
regulation. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  State  ratber  than  Federal  control  of 
Insurance  companies  at  this  time.  That  reason  Is  found  In  the  fact 
that  Insurance  companies  which  are  regulated  by  the  State  are  less 
susceptible  to  control  or  Influence  by  subversive  groups  than  they 
would  be  If  they  were  itrongly  centralized.  By  this  I  do  not  mean, 
incidentally,  that  I  favor  State  trade  barriers,  nor  do  I  mean  that 
insurance  must  be  controlled  by  claases  or  factional  groups.  I 
merely  question  the  desirability  of  strong  Federal  control  at  this 
time,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  State  control  has  thus 
far  apparently  been  satisfactory  to  the  policyholders  and  to  the 
management  There  may  be  some  value  to  a  program  of  Federal 
control,  but  I  t>elleve  that  It  should  not  be  considered  casually 
Such  a  program  might  conceivably  Involve  the  savings  of  millions 
of  policyholders  and  the  protections  of  the  life  estates  of  mUlions 
of  human  lives,  and  virtually  billions  cf  dollars  of  property. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Insurance  companies  of  the  Nation  need 
become  unduly  alarmed  about  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  This  committee  has,  after  all.  a  very  limited 
function.  It  Is  not  a  legislative  committee.  It  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  present  to  the  Senate  a  report  for  legislation  to  go 
upon  the  Senate  Calendar  for  action.  The  committee  has  no  Juris- 
diction whatever  to  report  legislation.  Whatever  recommendations 
It  makes  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  for  their  consideration. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  Insurance  companies  need  become  unduly 
alarmed  alxsut  any  intelligent  defense  financing.  I  do  believe  that 
they  should  rightly  fear  war-finance  proposals,  such  as  the  Lee  bill 
This  bill  would  require  registration  of  every  citizens  gross  wealth 
and  financial  obligations.  Including  life-insurance  policies 

The  life-Insurance  companies  of  the  Nation  may  well  be  a 
financial  life  line  In  these  chaotic  days.  Your  industry  has  a  tre- 
mendous stake  In  America's  economic  future.  You  have  a  right  to 
demand  sane,  long-range  economic  planning  from  your  legislators. 
common  sense  and  honesty. 

America  faces  a  mobilization — a  mobilization  of  what?  First. 
her  manpower,  and  at  best  It  means  creating  in  this  country  such 
a  mechanized  Industrial  unit  for  production  that  all  the  world 
would  fear  to  tackle  us.  Today — but  I  hope  not  tomorrow — 
force,  brute  force,  is  the  only  language  that  U  understood.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  follow  the  slogan  of  Teddy  Roosevelt;  we  must 
now  speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick,  a  stick  that  would  be  the 
wonder  and  the  awe  of  the  world. 

And  looming  large  In  the  picture  of  mobilization  Is  the  wealth 
of  all  of  us  centralized  in  our  Insurance  companies,  and  this  wealth 
now  win  l>e  used  to  create  this  mechanized  American  unit.  All 
America  has  to  be  synchronized  In  a  production  that  will  speak 
loudly  to  the  rest  of  the  world  these  words — hands  off  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We  in  America  did  not  want  to  go  Into  this  tremendous  defensf- 
race,  but  Hitler's  invasion  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  has  made 
it  Imperative  that  we  do  so.  And  Isn't  it  fortunate  tlaat  at  least 
64  000.000  American  citizens  have  placed  their  money  In  these  big 
Institutions  that  they  own  so  that  this  money  can  be  made  indi- 
rectly available  for  self-defense?  This  must  not  mean  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth.  Tliis  means  investing  the  money  and  the  wealth 
that  has  been  saved  through  these  great  agencies.  In  a  great 
"production  plant"  Tlie  money  will  Join  with  the  great  heart  and 
soul  of  America  In  this  enterprise.  Men  will  forget  their  petty 
differences.  Lattor  unions  will  temporarily  forget  their  legal  rights 
to  limited  hours.  Young  men  will  train  to  become  the  most  pro- 
ficient soldiers,  sailors,  and  sky  pilots  in  the  world  so  that  America 
can  defend  herself  In  any  emergency.  The  farmers  will  produce 
more  than  ever  so  we  will  not  only  feed  our  own  but  feed  the  mil- 
lions whom  war  has  raped  and  scourged. 

Yes.  we  have  to  grow  "so  big"  that  the  world  will  not  want  to 
tackle  us  Yes.  we  want  to  grow  "so  big"  in  heart  that  when  we  get 
through  doing  for  undernourKshed.  stricken  humanity,  the  world 
will  love  us  and  be  willing  to  give  heed  to  our  counsel. 

This  Is  going  to  cost  us  something,  but  if  we  are  clean  in  our 
endeavors  there  will  be  compensations.  In  undertaking  this  great 
venture  In  preparedness,  we  are  doing  it  not  with  the  Idea  of 
chastising  the  world  or  telling  the  other  nations  what  they  shall 
think,  and  how  they  shall  live  and  what  they  shall  do.  but  with  one 
great  objective  In  mind,  and  that  is  to  build  ourselves  so  that  we 
will  be  Immune  from  attack,  and  so  that  a  devastated  world  can 
look  to  us  for  succor. 

Yes.  my  friends,  man  In  this  period  must  know  his  government, 
must  have  a  part  in  his  government,  and  must  appreciate  his  gov- 
ernment But  more  than  all  else,  man  must  dedicate  himself — you 
and  I — to  preserve  this  Ooverr.ment.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
schools  taught  the  youth  of  the  land  what  ^great  place  America 
was      I  pray  God  they  will  again — for  AmerM^s  a  great  place 

I  am  speaking  to  leaders — men  whose  thoughts  and  actions  deter- 
mine the  course  of  other  men  and  women.  In  our  lodges,  in  our 
churches,  in  our  business  life,  we  help  shape  the  lives  of  others, 
and  in  so  doing  we  help  shape  the  destiny  of  America. 


What  way  will  America  go  tomorrow?  What  kind  of  government 
win  we  have  In  this  land  tomorrow?  That  depends  upon  all  of  us. 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  our  smugne-ss,  our  complacencies.  We  haw 
to  see  this  as  a  great  adventurous  age.  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean 
military  adventure — I  mean  an  age  to  adventure  In  science  and  in 
learning,  to  live  greatly  in,  to  explore  In  scientific  and  Industrial 
fields,  and  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit  If  we  do  that,  we  will  light  • 
flame  within  ourselves  and  within  those  we  contact  that  will  never 
go  out,  and  America  will  be  a  better  place  to  live  In,  because,  w« 
lived.  In  this  day  and  generation 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  V.  McNUTT 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator, under  the  title,  "Appraising  America's  Strength." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  Is  no  need  to  remind  you  that  we  are  today  confronted  with 
a  grave  menace  to  the  free  and  peaceful  mode  of  life  which  we  have 
made  for  ourselves  on  this  continent. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  our  forefathers  began  here  a  brave 
experiment  in  liberty  Throughout  the  years  that  experiment  has 
Ijeen  validated  over  and  over  again.  Democracy  and  freedom  have. 
In  this  country,  been  repeatedly  vindicated.  In  many  tongues 
throughout  many  lands  have  reechoed  the  heroic  achievements  of 
men  with  the  song  cf  liberty  on  their  lips  and  the  fire  of  freedom  In 
their  hearts  The  extraordinary  achievemenu  of  ordinary  men. 
driven  by  a  lofty  vision  of  their  destiny,  have  Inspired  the  lowly  and 
the  great  wherever  men  have  sought  to  liberate  their  spirits  from 
the  bondage  of  fear  and  oppression. 

We  now  stand  horrified  at  the  Immediate  threat  to  the  liberties  of 
nations  which,  with  us,  have  sought  to  establish  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  common  man.  We  arc  consumed  with  apprehension 
lest  we  be  the  only  democracy  remaining  to  complete  the  death 
struggle  with  aggressors  and  despoU.  Lest  we  find  ourselves  stand- 
ing at  last  alone  in  an  ugly  world. 

But  while  we  need  a  clear  understanding  of  the  gravity  of  our 
position  in  this  harsh  world  we  also  need  co<il  and  balanced  ap- 
praisal of  the  events  which  are  transpiring  and  the  tai>k  which  we 
must  perform  to  assure  our  own  safety.  We  must  not  underesti- 
mate the  strength  of  the  forces  of  evil  and  destruction  which  have 
been  let  loose  in  the  world  or  the  action  on  our  part  necessary  to 
meet  them.  And  above  all.  we  cannot  afford  to  succtimb  to  fe«r  or 
risk  the  loss  of  effectiveness  which  comes  from  panic. 

There  Is  need  for  reassurance. 

Recognizing  that  we.  with  all  free  men  throughout  the  world, 
stand  In  peril  of  losing  our  liberties,  we  can  now  do  with  some 
ordinary.  American  self-confidence.  America  has  been  In  danger 
before  There  have  been  times  when  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
hung  In  the  balance.  It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  have  some  gcKd 
old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  speeches.  We  need  to  recall  a  little 
history  and  to  remember  the  heroic  deeds  of  cur  ancestors.  The 
achievements  of  Washington  and  Jeffer.son.  Lawrence  and  Perry,  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Lee.  and  Lincoln  and  Grant.  And  the  mil- 
lions of  common  Americans,  whose  Indomitable  courage  and  love 
of  liberty  have  carried  America  through  every  danger  of  the  past 
and  have  met  every  challenge  to  the  ideals  of  a  free  p>eople. 

Americans  are  not  soft,  and  our  country  has  not  grown  old  and 
tired.  The  heirs  and  descendants  of  the  pioneers  are  made  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  can  face  dangers  as  great  as  those  over  which  our 
forefathers  so  valiantly  triumphed. 

It  is  true  that  a  mechanized  army  and  a  sky  full  cf  Stuka  diving 
bombers  cannot  be  stopped  by  an  Indomitable  spirit  alone  But  we 
Americans  have  a  vast  reservoir  of  power  to  build  ships  and  tank.s 
and  planes  And  we  are  building  them  now.  We  gain  confidence 
as  we  see  how  quickly  our  united  effort  to  build  up  our  military 
defenses  is  taking  form,  and  how  smoothly  and  efficiently  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  and  Industry  is  already  working  to  produce 
the  materials  necessary  to  our  safety. 

It  will  not  take  long.  The  magnificent  and  immediate  response 
to  the  Presidents  call  for  preparedness  is  the  Ungible  and  convincing 
answer  to  tlie  dictator's  taunt  that  democracy  Is  a  decadent  form 
of  government  and  an  obsolescent  political  institution. 
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The  heart  of  our  defense  program,  let  us  constantly  remember. 
Is  first  and  last  a  matter  of  working  together,  of  standing  together. 
and  of  sacrificing  oar  own  personal  Interests  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive use  of  all  our  national  powers.  We  are  a  great  Nation  and  a 
rich  Nation,  with  vast  resources  of  material,  of  manpower,  of  ma- 
chinery, and  of  organizing  skill.  Better  than  any  nation  on  earth, 
we  can  afford  the  effort  and  the  cost  of  every  necessary  action  to 
defend  ourselves  both  outside  and  Inside  our  boundaries.  We  need 
only  the  will  and  the  spirit  of  common  sacrifice  to  bring  our  tre- 
mendous power  Into  action. 

America  has  that.  too. 

The  cotintry  at  this  moment  is  geared  high  and  driving  hard  as 
only  a  free  and  loyal  people  can  drive  when  they  sense  danger  to 
the  foundations  of  their  freedom. 

Labor  will  do  its  part.     Labor  always  does. 

Labor  believes  In  democracy,  and  It  has  never  failed  to  oxert  Itself 
completely  to  defend  democracy.  Twenty-three  years  ago  this  Na- 
tion was  plunged  into  a  titanic  struggle  to  stem  the  tide  of  a^yres- 
slon  then  sweeping  over  Europe  and  threatening  the  foundations 
of  liberal  government  everywhere. 

That  war  was  democracy's  war  and  It  was  labor's  war  The  un- 
selfish cooperation  and  loyalty  of  the  Nations  workers  was  as  im- 
portant and  as  vital  to  the  succe-ssful  outcome  of  that  war  as  the 
gallant  heroism  of  the  men  who  went  over  the  top  on  the  western 
front  and  met  the  enemy  In  the  treacherous  wilds  of  the  Argonne. 

The  emergency  which  today  confronts  us  finds  labor  again  ready 
and  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  manpower  to  build  up  and 
maintain  our  defenses.  America  knows  it  can  count  on  labor — on 
the  individual  worker,  doing  his  essential  and  vital  bit  to  make 
the  machines  and  supplies  for  the  armed  forces,  and  on  the  organi- 
zations of  labor,  steeped  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  American  people 

And  the  country  can  count  on  American  business.  The  great 
Industrial  plants  of  the  Nation  have  been  placed  at  the  call  of  the 
Government.  The  great  leaders  of  industry  are  at  the  peoples 
service  The  best  organizing  skill  and  the  finest  production  man- 
agement are  being  used  to  plan  and  promote  the  program  which 
will  make  America  the  best  armed  and  best  equipped  nation  In 
this  confused  and  disordered  world.  There  is  here  the  same 
splendid  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Neither  labor  nor  business  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
national  emergency  There  Is  no  selfish  attempt,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  hold  up  the  agencies  of  production  by  unreasonable  wage  de- 
mands nor.  on  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  wages  or  introduce  the 
stretch-out  Rea.son  and  patriotism  brings  a  black-out  of  the  bit- 
terness of  Industrial  strife  when  the  national  security  is  in  peril 

The  first  elements  of  strength,  therefore,  the  loyal  and  intelli- 
gent patriotism  of  labor  and  bvislness,  have  already  been  shown  to 
be  Intact.  Now  we  must  look  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  begin  to  check  up  every  aspect  of  American 
strength  or  weakness  Let  us  remember  that  the  danger  which 
thunders  along  the  horizon  of  the  world  is  the  danger  of  total  war. 
and  to  meet  that  danger  we  shall  have  tc  establish  and  maintain 
total  preparedness. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  dictatorships.  America  will  need  to 
understand  their  power  Especially  do  we  need  to  understand  Nazi 
power  and  Nazi  resources.  Unless  we  cnn  match  our  own  strength 
against  the  strength  of  the  dictators  at  every  point,  we  may  find 
our  defenses  outflanked  at  come  point  of  fatal  weakness. 

The  strength  of  Germany  is  not  only  in  the  army  and  the  air  force. 
It  is  also  on  the  home  fronts.  As  nearly  as  we  know,  the  German 
Government  has  not  spent  more  than  20  percent  of  the  whole  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  nation  for  military  armament.  The  rest  of 
the  nation's  economic  power  is  used  for  building  up  the  Internal 
resources  of  Germany  for  fighting  disease,  for  feeding  the  children, 
for  clearing  the  slums,  for  putting  German  agriculture  on  a  sound 
basis,  for  every  kind  of  Internal  strength  and  economic  power  If 
Germany  falls  to  conquer  the  world,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
efficient  and  thrifty  use  of  all  her  resources  at  points  where  they 
do  her  the  most  good. 

We  shall  be  deceived  If  we  think  Germany's  financial  position  is 
weak — that  It  is  liable  to  collapse.  Germany  has  no  financial  po- 
sition in  a  time  like  this.  Having  no  financial  position  at  all.  th? 
nation  has  none  to  maintain.  In  the  Nazi  economy  only  real  thl!igs 
count.  Nazi  leaders  realize  that  when  It  comes  to  the  final  test. 
nothing  counts  except  material  and  human  strength.  Tanks  and 
airplanes  are  only  the  cutting  edge.  Back  of  them  are  factories 
and  farms,  and  Iwkck  of  everythins  are  the  people.  Hew  much  skill, 
how  much  physical  endurance,  how  much  courage  have  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  battle  line  in  Prance,  where  the  next 
thousand  years  of  history  may  be  decided  this  month? 

As  we  txun  now  to  the  building  of  airplanes  and  guns,  we  must 
suffer  no  weak  points  behind  the  lines  of  our  own  military  defenses. 
It  is  time  to  reinforce  every  fiber  of  our  country  and  every  sinew 
of  our  national  strength. 

The  United  States  is  not  going  to  spend  for  mrilltary  preparedness 
anything  like  20  percent  of  the  national  Income.  We  are  probably 
not  able  to  spend  10  percent  the  first  year  of  our  effort.  We  are 
so  much  richer  than  Germany  that  we  do  not  need  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  oi»  income  for  arms  alone. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  building  battleships  and 
airplanes,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  American  people  had  no 
reason  to  believe  In  advance  of  recent  events  that  ships  and  planes 
In  great  numbers  would  ever  be  needed.    But  we  have  not  neglected 


the  more  fundamental  problems  of  our  physical  and  human  re- 
sources, on  which  all  military  strength.  In  the  long  run,  must  be 
founded.  Here  is  the  real  foundation  of  national  power.  And  for 
the  work  of  upbuilding  during  these  past  years  we  can  now  be 
profoundly  grateful. 

We  do  not  regret  that  during  the  past  7  years  we  have  had 
2.400.000  boys  in  our  C.  C.  C.  camps.  These  boys  have  sweated  in 
the  hot  sun  to  plant  nearly  2.000,000.000  trees,  and  in  the  searing 
breath  of  forest  confiagrations  to  protect  the  wealth  of  our  country. 
They  have  learned  to  drive  trucks  and  to  handle  machinery.  They 
have  learned  to  live  and  work  together  and  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  canrp  life.  They  have  a  stake  in  the  country  becau.se  they 
have  helped  to  protect  and  build  it.  In  time  of  need  some  of  them 
will  fight;  others  will  man  the  factories,  where  strong,  keen  men  are 
needed.  We  do  not  regret  that  we  have  given  these  boys  their 
chance  tc  grow  into  strong,  disciplined  men  with  a  devotion  to 
their  country  wnich  comes  only  from  having  had  a  part  in  building 
and  preserving  it 

Our  only  regret  now  is  that  we  did  not  have  twice  as  many  C.  C.  C. 
campw. 

Nor  do  we  regret  the  N  Y  A  or  the  money  invested  in  youth 
training.  It  is  reassuring  to  think  of  the  two  and  one-half  million 
IxDys  and  girls  who  have  obtained  the  educatlcn  that  they  could  not 
have  had  without  the  N,  Y.  A.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  would  have  sat  at  home  in  idleness  and  despair  if  the  N,  Y  A. 
had  not  given  them  a  chance  to  stay  in  school.  Other  hundreds  of 
thousands  would  still  be  without  skills  to  work  If  the  N.  Y.  A. 
had  not  given  them  a  Job  where  they  could  obtain  training  as 
mechanics,  welders,  machine  tenders,  photographers,  and  other 
skills  which  may  now  be  used  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

These  great  programs  for  building  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
were  not  begun  as  military  preparedness.  They  were  as  valuable- 
in  peace  as  they  will  be  if  we  are  engulfed  in  the  madness  of  war. 
But  the  threat  cf  war  puts  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  the  test, 
whether  It  is  an  element  of  soundness  or  an  element  of  weakness. 
Inscfar  as  we  have  been  able  to  build  up  our  resources  and  our 
people  in  these  past  years,  we  have  built  strength  into  the  body  and 
bones  of  America:  Insofar  as  we  have  only  partially  dene  that  work, 
we  have  failed  to  reallz?  our  full  powers. 

Today,  in  the  pressure  of  world  crisis,  with  the  flames  of  war  In 
the  east  and  in  the  west,  we  must  not  hesitate  or  slip  back  On 
the  contrary,  in  the.se  days,  we  must  use  every  ounce  of  our  .strength. 
We  cannot  let  any  worker  remain  idle  now  No  young  person  can 
be  told  today  that  he  is  not  needed,  America  needs  all  its  people 
and  all  their  labor  and   all  their  loyalty. 

We  have  no  regrets  now  because  our  Government  has  begun  the 
work  of  curing  the  ills  of  American  agriculture:  no  regrets  because, 
after  the  great  dust  storms,  the  Government  men  moved  In  and 
began  to  save  the  land  threatened  by  the  marching  desert:  nor 
because  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  established  full  protection 
on  more  than  50  000,000  acres  of  land,  so  that  neither  wind  nor 
water  can  carry  it  away  We  do  not  regret  that  thousands  of  share- 
croppers and  tenant  farmers  have  already  been  put  on  their  feet 
and  have  started  to  build  up  their  own  stake  in  the  country  and 
to  realize  the  personal  privileges  of  living  uiid'^r  democracy 

We  have  done  much  to  build  a  sound  foundation  for  American 
farming.  We  wish  we  could  ha%-e  invested  more  money  and  ceuld 
have  made  faster  progress.  Certainly  today  we  mu.st  not  fall 
behind  On  the  contrary,  we  must  ?peed  our  work  of  salvage  and 
rebuilding. 

We  are  not  sorry  that  our  Government  has  broken  the  log  Jam 
of  high  costs  tliat  kept  American  farmers  from  having  electricity. 
We  rejoice  that  today  electric  lines  reach  1  farmhouse  In  4,  whereas 
only  I  farmer  In  10  had  electric  power  In  1934,  It  is  comforting 
to  know  tliat  the  T,  V  A  has  worked  out  the  manufacturing 
proces.<^es  that  will  bring  cheap  phosphate  fertilizer  to  everj-  fnrm  in 
America,  and  that  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  farmers  are  working 
with  Government  electricity  and  Government  fertilizer  to  .save  their 
farms  and  their  soil  and  to  build  a  sound  agriculture  In  America 
We  shall  need  a  sound  agriculture  in  the  new  world  that  may  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

It  is  also  good  to  remember  how  the  Government  took  action  to 
save  the  farmers  from  losing  their  farms  during  the  emergency  of 
the  depression.  We  all  regret  that  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
agriculture  was  so  lon^  neglected;  that  so  many  evils  were  allowed 
to  develop;  that  American  farmers  by  the  millions  were  caught  by 
soil  erosion,  by  duststorms.  by  falling  world  markets  by  tech- 
nology But  who  Is  there  now  who  regrets  the  mighty  efforts  of 
the  past  years  to  eradicate  these  evils  and  to  mitigate  their  effects' 

With  all  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  great  depression  with 
all  the  casualties  that  were  suffered  and  that  still  are  to  be  seen 
along  the  roads  where  the  migrants  wander,  still  we  know  that  our 
Government  has  made  a  heroic  effort  to  re.store  the  balance  in  agrll 
culture,  and  we  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to  slacken  that  ctlort 
at  a  time  when  agriculture  becomes  vital  to  the  national  security 

This  is  not  the  time  to  desert  any  individual  or  any  county  or 
any  State  that  is  in  trouble.  We  look  with  mingled  horror  and 
pity  at  the  long  lines  of  homeless  refugees  lining  the  roads  of 
Europe,  We  cannot  afford  to  have  refugees  crowding  our  own  roads 
despairing  of  hope  in  democracy  We  have  no  regrets  for  what  we 
have  already  done  to  help  the  farmers  of  America  We  rerrct  only 
that  we  were  unable  to  do  more. 

And  who  is  there  now  who  will  regret  the  public  works  of  the 
past  7  years?     The  T.  V   A.,  which  has  buUt  up  the  power  resources 
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of  a  great  inland  valley,  far  from  our  coast  lines,  where  we  need  to 
have  a  great  nucleus  of  strength  In  case  of  emergency?  Who  regrets 
the  money  that  we  spent  on  flood -control  works  on  the  Ohio,  on 
the  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Colorado,  now  when  this 
country  cannot  risk  the  tragedy  of  further  flood  disasters  and  losses? 
And  the  great  power  dams  on  the  Columbia?  And  the  inland 
waterway  of  the  Mlsfii.<^slppi.  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  which  today 
carries  twice  the  tonnage  that  it  carried  before  our  railroad  systems 
were  built?  And  who  is  not  grateful  for  the  water-supply  systems 
and  the  sewer  systems  that  we  have  built  during  these  depression 
years  to  prctect  the  people  against  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases? 

All  these  resources  are  now  available  for  America's  protection. 
We  regret  only  that  we  do  not  have  more.  Now  we  must  hasten 
these  and  ail  other  lines  of  defense  to  make  up  as  well  as  we  can 
for  lost  time. 

It  is  also  ^rood  to  remember  how  the  Government  took  action  to 
save  the  farmers  from  losing  their  farms  during  the  emergency  cf 
the  depression.  We  all  regret  that  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
agriculture  was  so  long  neglected,  that  so  many  evils  were  allowed  to 
develop,  that  American  farmers  by  the  millions  were  caught  by 
soil  erosion,  by  dust  storm.s.  by  falling  world  markets,  bv  technology. 
But  who  is  there  now  who  regrets  the  mighty  efforts"  of  the  past 
years  to  eradicate  the^e  evils  and  to  mitigate  their  effects? 

With  all  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  great  depression,  with  all 
the  casualties  that  were  suffered  and  that  still  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  roads  where  the  migrants  wander,  still  we  know  tliat  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  heroic  effort  to  restore  the  balance  in  agri- 
culture. And  we  knew  that  we  cannot  afford  to  slacken  that  effort 
at  a  time  when  agriculture  becomes  vital  to  the  national  security. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  desert  any  individual  or  any  county  or  any 
State  that  is  in  trouble.  We  look  with  mingled  horror  and  pity  at 
the  long  lines  of  nomeless  refugees  lining  the  roads  ot  Europe,  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  refugees  crowding  our  own  roads,  despairing  of 
hope  in  democracy  We  have  no  regrets  for  what  we  have  already 
done  to  help  the  farmers  of  America.  We  regret  only  that  we  were 
unable  to  do  more. 

And  who  is  there  now  who  will  regret  the  public  works  of  the 
past  7  years?  The  T  V  A  which  has  built  up  the  power  resources 
of  a  great  Inland  valley,  far  from  our  coast  lines,  where  we  need 
to  have  a  great  nucleus  of  strength  in  case  of  emergency?  Who 
regrets  the  money  that  we  spent  on  flood -control  works  on  the 
Ohio,  on  the  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Colorado,  now 
when  this  count r>'  cannot  risk  the  tragedy  o*  further  flood  disasters 
and  losses'  And  the  great  power  dams  on  the  Columbia?  And  the 
inland  waterway  of  the  Mlsfiissippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  which 
today  carries  twice  the  tonn.ige  that  It  carried  before  our  railroad 
systems  were  built  And  who  is  not  grateful  for  the  water-supply 
systems  and  the  sewer  systems  that  we  have  built  during  these 
depression  years,  to  protect  the  people  against  typhoid  fever  and 
other  diseases? 

All  these  resources  are  now  available  for  America's  protection  We 
regret  only  that  we  do  not  have  more.  Now  we  must  hasten  these 
and  all  other  lines  of  defense,  to  make  up  as  well  as  we  can  for  lost 
time. 

Then  there  are  the  $11.000  000,000  In  the  past  7  years  used  to  keep 
millions  of  our  fel'.ow  citizens  employed.  We  will  shortly  now  rely 
heavily  upon  the  sklllR  and  morale  and  loyalty  of  those  millions  to 
whose  rescue  a  liberal  and  humanitarian  government  came  in  the 
hour  of  depression  We  are  reassured  with  the  knowledge  that  these 
same  citizens  will  now  come  to  the  aid  of  their  Government  In  its 
hour  of  need. 

And  what  of  the  millions  of  dollars  Invested  in  highways  and 
roads''  We  need  vast  fleets  of  mechanized  and  mobile  units  for  the 
Military  Establishment,  But  the  efficiency  and  the  patriotism  of 
American  industry  will  supply  these  needs  far  quicker  than  we  could 
coriFtruct  the  highways  over  which  they  are  to  operate  in  their 
country's  defense 

All  the  investments  of  the  past  7  years  In  America  now  stand  us 
in  good  stead  111  prepared  would  we  be  to  face  the  task  we  are  now 
undertaking  were  It  not  for  the  great  start  we  had  made  to  make 
secure  the  underpinning  of  the  Nation.  We  know  that  the 
foundation  Is  firm 

Upon  that  Folid  foundation  we  now  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  to 
make  our  country  impregnable.  And  Americans  are  meeting  the 
challenge. 

Men  born  free  do  not  readily  submit  to  chains  Indeed,  they  do 
not  endure  them  at  all.  No  price  is  too  high,  no  sacrifice  of  money, 
effort,  or  life  Itself  too  great  for  the  preservation  of  liberties  once 
enjoyed. 

America  is  equal  to  the  test.  We  are  demonstrating  what  an 
alert,  vigilant  and  aroused  democracy  can  do  when  danger  is  Fcnsed. 
We.  too.  can  t>e  relentlessly  scientific  and  realistic  about  our  safety 
when  aggressors  are  on  the  march. 

There  is  nothing  toft  or  defeatist  about  the  descendants  of  Old 
Hickory,  or  Daniel  Boone,  or  George  Rogers  Clark,  or  General  Custer, 
or  Sam  Houston,  or  Davj'  Crockett,  or  a  long  line  of  heroes  from 
Valley  Porge  to  the  Argonne. 

There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  know  what  it  is  worth  to  them  to  live  in  a  country 
which,  since  it.s  birth,  has  bt-en  the  freest  place  under  God's  sun  to 
live;  who  know  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  think  freely,  speak 
freely,  write  freely,  and  worship  freely  according  to  their  con- 
aciencc  and  tlielr  convictions;  men  and  women  and  children,  of  all 
races  and  creeds,   bound   together   by  the  Indissoluble   bonds  of  a 


common  liberty  and  a  common  country  and  a  common  flag;  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  people  who  realize  the  incomparable  privi- 
lege of  living  under  a  government  which  recognizes  each  and  every 
single  one  of  them  as  a  human  being,  endowed  with  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  a  Individual,  entitled  to  life  and  physical  security  and 
spirftual  freedom;  a  government  which  recogiUzes  the  Uuiolabtlity 
of  the  physical  person,  the  sanctity  of  his  intellectual  being,  and 
his  Individual  right  to  pursue  happiness  for  himself  and  hU  loved 
ones;  a  government  which  in  times  of  distress  will  help  him  to  do 
these  things  according  to  his  own  inchnaticns  and  desires 

When  you  have  a  people  like  that — a  people  who  know  why  they 
are  here,  how  they  got  here,  what  It  cost  in  human  sacrifice  and 
blood.shcd;  when  you  have  a  people  who  freely  acknowledge  their 
debt  to  the  past  and  firmly  resolve  to  discharge  their  tru'-teeshlp 
for  the  future  by  the  Fame  unselfish  sacrifice  and  loyalty — when 
you  have  such  a  people,  aggrrssorg  will  count  well  the  cost  of 
threatening  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  proud  Nation  which 
claims  their  aCection  and  their  loyalty. 

With  such  a  nation  and  such  a  people,  there  will  be  no  fear. 
A  united  and  determined  America  faces  the  unknown  future  with 
confidence  and  courage.  In  that  unity  and  in  that  confidence  lies 
the  assurance  that  democracy  will  prevail  here;  that  our  destiny  is 
secure. 


The  Generation  That  Was  Duped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  19i0 


AF.nCLE  BY  WALTER  UPPMANN 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  whenever  anyone  on  the  floor 
or  the  Senate  or  elsewhere  states  that  America  entered  the 
World  War  because  it  was  duped  by  propaganda,  or  that  its 
motive  was  mercenary.  I  see  red.  A  more  sensible  reaction  is 
to  oCfer  argument  and  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Accordingly  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  this  qupstion  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Lippmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE   CEVinUTION   THAT  WAS   DtTTO 

A  few  dajrs  after  the  Nazi  invasion  of  western  Europe.  Mr  Ernest 
Llndley  explained  In  a  column  why  he.  formerly  a  convinced  Isola- 
tionist, had  come  swiftly  to  the  conclusion  tliat  "we  have  ample 
reason  to  oppose  Hitlerlzed  Germany"  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Allies,  "My  answer  Is.  bluntly."  he  wrote,  "that  we  have  not  pre- 
pared ourselves  against  the  downfall  of  British  sea  power." 

In  making  this  statement.  Mr.  Llndley.  who  is  41  years  old,  went 
on  to  say  that  his  generation,  the  World  War  generation,  as  he  call* 
It,  do  not  respond  to  the  "moral"  Judgments  of  the  older  men,  but 
on:y  to  concepts  of  national  intirtst.  Therefore,  as  long  a«  the 
older  men  were  complaining  about  aggression,  lawlessness,  faith- 
lessness, oppression.  Mr.  Lindlcy  was  too  realistic  to  be  moved  But 
when  he  saw  that  Hitler  might  destroy  or  capture  the  British  Fleet 
and  obtain  possession  of  Its  shipyards  and  Its  ba-ses.  Mr,  Llndley 
understood  the  danger  to  this  hemisphere,  and  Instantly  abandoned 
the  .solatlonist  doctrine  which  he  had  held  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  put  to  Mr.  Llndley.  and  also  to 
discuss  myself.  Is  this:  Why  did  he.  and  those  of  his  generation  who 
have  thought  as  he  does  fail  to  understand  the  American  national 
Interest  until  It  was  so  n'^arly  fatally  Imperiled  by  the  Allied  mili- 
tary disaster  in  Belgium  and  Flanders?  They  are,  he  has  told  us.  too 
realistic  and  too  sophtstlcattd  to  be  bamboozled  by  any  idea  which 
is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  physical  security  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  American  people  For  20  years  they  have  spe- 
cialized in  making  themselves  hard-boiled,  buncombe -proof ,  un- 
bamboozleable.  antiseptic  to  flag  waving,  deaf  to  the  bugles,  so  that 
they  would  never  be  deceived  about  the  real  national  interest  of  this 
country.  Yet  after  this  careful  education  in  realism.  It  was  not 
until  Hitler  was  at  the  Channel  ports  that  Mr.  Llndley  discovered 
that  wo  have  a  national  interest  In  the  maintenance  of  British 
sea  power  and  that  "we  have  not  prepared  ourselves  against  the 
downfall  of  British  sea  power." 

Must  he  not  confess.  If  he  means  to  be  candid,  that  what  he 
thought  was  cold  realism  has  proved  to  be  a  curtain  which  hid  from 
him  the  truth,  the  very  truth  about  otir  national  IntcrCbt,  which  he 
so  confidently  believed  he  was  specially  trained  to  discern?  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  wish  to  confuse  the  question  by  saying  that  he  wa» 
misled  into  believing  that  the  Allied  defenses  would  stand  better 
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than  they  have.  That  Is  not  the  point.  If.  as  he  now  says,  it  Is  our 
national  Interest  that  British  sea  power  should  not  fall,  then  it  was 
also  our  national  Interest  2  months  ago  when  the  Allied  defenses 
were  still  Intact.  Yet  until  those  defenses  were  broken.  Mr  Llndley 
did  not  tell  his  readers  that  the  American  national  interest  was 
Involved.  In  other  words,  as  a  young  realist  he  saw  our  national 
Interest  only  when  it  was  already  very  dangerotisly  imperiled.  Is  It 
not  evident  that  Mr  Lmdley  and  those  who  think  as  he  does  have 
been  somehow  bamboozted  while  they  supposed  that  they  had 
learned  to  debunk  all  things? 

What  Is  It  that  has  prevented  the  young  realists  from  being  real- 
istic until  It  Is  very  nearly  too  late?  It  is.  I  submit,  that  the  post- 
war generation  have  been  duped  by  a  falsification  of  American 
history  They  have  been  mlseducated  by  a  swarm  of  Innocent  but 
Ignorant  historians,  by  reckless  demagogues,  and  by  foreign  interests. 
Into  believing  that  America  entered  the  other  war  because  the  Brit- 
ish propaganda,  the  loans  of  the  bankers,  the  machinations  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  advisers,  and  a  drummed-up  patriotic  ecstasy.  They 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  anyone  who  challenges  this  ex- 
planation of  1917  and  Insists  that  America  was  defending  American 
vital  interests  is  himself  a  victim  or  an  agent  of  British  propaganda. 

Yet  the  history  which  Mr.  Lindley's  generation  have  been  taught 
la  false  history.  It  Is  not  true  that  America  entered  the  World  War 
because  of  the  British  propaganda  or  the  British  loans.  America 
entered  the  World  War  because  Germany's  declaration  of  unlimited 
{submarine  warfare  threatened  to  blockade  and  starve  the  Allies  and 
to  destroy  British  sea  power.  I  venture  to  say  this  categorically  and 
on  the  basts  of  direct  personal  knowledge  of  what  determined  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  decision 

In  I^bruary  1917  1  ./as  an  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  a  paper 
which  has  in  recent  years  devoted  many  of  its  energies  to  proving 
to  Mr  Lindley's  generation  that  Its  founders  were  misguided  fools. 
In  February  1917  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic  knew  at  first  hand 
what  was  in  President  Wilsons  mind,  and  this  is  what  they  wrote 
In  the  Issue  of  February  17,  1917.  under  the  title  "The  Defense  of 
the  Atlantic  World": 

•'The  safety  of  the  Atlantic  highway  Is  something  for  which 
America  >shculd  fight.  Why?  Because  on  the  two  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  there  has  grown  up  a  profound  web  of  Interest  which 
Joins  together  the  western  world.  Britain.  France.  Italy,  even  Spain, 
Belgium.  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  Pan  America  are 
In  the  main  one  community  In  their  deepest  needs  and  their  deepest 
purposes.  They  have  a  common  Interest  in  the  ocean  which  unites 
them.  They  are  today  more  inextricably  bound  together  than  most 
even  as  yet  realize.  But  If  that  community  were  destroyed,  we 
should  know  what  we  had  lost.  We  should  understand  then  the 
meaning  of  the  unfortified  Canadian  frontier,  of  the  common  pro- 
tection given  Latin  America  by  the  British  and  American  fleets. 
And  now  that  she  (Germany)  is  seeking  to  cut  the  vital  highways 
of  our  world,  we  can  no  longer  stand  by.  We  cannot  betray  the 
Atlantic  community  by  submitting.  IX  not  civilization,  at  least  our 
civilization.  Is  at  stake. 

"A  victory  on  the  high  seas  would  be  a  triumph  of  that  class 
which  alms  to  make  Germany  the  leader  of  the  east  against  the 
Wfst.  the  leader  ultimately  of  a  German-Russian-Japanese  coalition 
egalnst  the  Atlantic  world." 

Mr  Llndley  will  remember  that  those  words  were  written  before 
our  entrance  into  the  other  war,  and  in  the  light  of  what  he  real- 
ized Just  2  weeks  ago.  I  ask  him  which  of  the  generations,  the  war 
or  the  post-war.  !>aw  the  more  realistically  the  vital  interest  of 
Am?rtca  in  the  maintenance  of  British  sea  power'' 

No  doubt  It  will  be  said  In  retort  that  since  Prc=^ldent  Wilson 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  British  sea  power  as  a  vital  American 
Interest,  he  was  obviously  himself  the  victim  of  British  propaganda 
But  those  who  say  this  are  merely  betraying  their  abysmal  Ignorance 
of  American  history. 

Even  they  will  agree,  I  think,  that  If  there  has  ever  been  a  true 
American  who  was  not  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  British  propaganda, 
that  man  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  During  his  life  he  twice  s\ipported  an 
American  war  against  England.  Along  with  Washington  he  pro- 
vided the  Ideas  and  the  very  phra.scs  which  from  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  have  defined  the  separation  of  the  American  from 
the  European  political  system. 

In  1823  the  victorious  Holy  Alliance  was  threatening  to  reconquer 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  this  hemisphere  which  had  recently  pro- 
claimed their  Independence.  Slmtiltaneously,  to  the  west  of  us 
Russia  was  threatening  to  extend  its  power  from  Alaska  down  the 
Pacific  coast.  Then,  as  now.  this  hemisphere  was  threatened  on 
both  sides  by  a  coalition  of  victorious  Imperial  states,  and  it  was 
under  those  conditions  that  President  Monroe,  acting  through  our 
Mir'lster  in  London,  entered  Into  negotiations  with  Canning,  the 
British  foreign  secretary.  The  negotiations  began  in  Augxist  1823. 
and  the  results  reached  Washington  on  October  9.  1923.  They 
provided  for  some  kind  of  }oint  American  and  British  policy  to 
forbid  the  Holy  Alliance  to  enter  this  hemisphere. 

President  Monroe  sent  the  documents  to  Jefferson,  who  studied 
them  for  a  week  and  replied  that  while  "America,  North  and  South, 
have  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly her  own."  there  is  "one  nation"  which  "could  disturb  us  in 
this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead.  aid.  and  accompany  us  In  It. 
By  acceding  to  her  proposition  we  detach  her  from  the  bands, 
bring  her  mighty  weight  Into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and 
emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise  linger 


long  m  doubt  and  difficulty."  Supported  by  Jefferson's  approval. 
President  Monroe,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  December  2.  1823. 
proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

So  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Lindley  that  In  recognizing  the  American 
Interest  In  British  sea  power,  he  Is  not  the  victim  of  British  propa- 
ganda and  of  hysterical  chatter.  He  Is  seeing  what  Wilson  saw  25 
years  ago  and  what  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe  saw  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  long,  long  before  Lord  Lothian  came 
to  Washington. 

Graduation    Exercises,   George   Washington 

University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  EUGENE  M    LERNER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  in  Washington  this  week  by  Eugene  M. 
Lerner.  president  of  the  class  of  1940.  in  connection  with  the 

I  graduation  exercises  at  the  George  Washington  University. 
This  speech.  I  believe,  is  typical  of  the  reaction  of  American 
youth  to  the  war  some  people  are  asking  them  to  fight. 
Theirs  is  a  patriotic  desire,  filled  with  the  highest  ideahsm 

I   and  love  of  country,  to  save  the  democracy  that  they  know 

I   our  going  to  war  would  destroy. 

j  There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

i  It  is  time  for  the  senior  class  to  say  goodbye  It  is  time  for  the 
class  of  1940  to  say  farewell.  We  leave  the  George  Washington 
University  for  a  world  at  war.  and  what  we  young  people  are  told 
about  the  war  situation  does  not  make  for  strong,  forward,  virile 
steps  after  we  leave  our  university. 

I  know   the  class  of    1940   In   this  university   and   all   the  other 

I    universities   of   the   country    love   America    and    Its   democratic   In- 

i   stltutions  as  much  as  the  older  citizens  of  the  Nation  do.  and  we  are 

disturbed.  Just  as  our  professors  and  political  leaders  are.  about  the 

challenge  of  democratic  Institutions  seen  In  the  totalitarian  states 

of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia. 

This  concern  for  our  country  was  Indicated  in  the  petition  against 
America's  entry  into  the  present  European  war  signed  by  1  400  Yale 
University  students.  A  dean  at  Yale,  in  disagreement  with  the  1  400 
signers,  called  them  "confused.  "  and  urged  upon  the  N.itlon's  leaders 
a  program  which  would  make  for  eventual  participation  In  Europe's 
latest  struggle. 

The  horror  expressed  by  our  college  leaders  at  student  expression 
of  this  kind  Is  not.  in  my  opinion,  well  founded.  For  if  the>e  1.400 
students — as  well  as  millions  of  others  over  the  Nation — reach  the 
conclusion  th:it  America  must  suy  out  of  war.  theso  conclusions 
have  come  from  what  was  taught  them  in  the  classroom  openly, 
freely,  and  certainly  by  patriotic  faculty  members.  In  cur  college 
life,  we  have  been  taught  again  and  again — and  we  ree  with  our  own 
eyes — the  failure  of  the  World  War  and  how  it  brought  the  bltterne.ss 
of  today  rather  than  the  democracy  we  were  supposed  to  secure 
forever.  We  have  been  taught  in  every  classroom  that  the  World 
War  was  responsible  for  the  tragic.  Inhumane  depression  period  from 
1929  to  this  day.  Our  professors  have  told  us — and  we  need  only  to 
observe  and  we  will  see  the  truth  of  their  teaching — that  we  are 
still  economically  unstable,  still  uncertain  of  our  own  future,  still 
faced  with  tremendous  problems  that  must  be  settled  if  we  are  to 
progress  Surely  the  logical  conclusion  based  upon  academic  learn- 
ing and  the  wcrd.s  of  true  American  teachers  is  that  America, 
especially  because  of  Its  experience  in  the  last  war  and  its  present 
Instability,  must  stay  out  of  the  contemporary  conflict. 

We  may  cry  out  inside  of  us.  passionately  and  righteously,  against 
the  slaughter  and  the  Inhtinoanlty  seen  In  Europe  today;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  can  neither  Impress  upon  Europe  or  any 
continent  of  the  world  the  principles  we  believe  in.  nor  can  we 
maintain  those  principles  for  ourselves  If  we  enter  this  second 
horrible  World  War  K  our  professors  and  our  political  leaders 
refuse  to  consider  what  this  war  will  do  to  cur  democratic  system 
and  our  democratic  faith,  surely  the  class  of  1940  must  do  so.  All 
over  the  country,  graduates  are  being  told  that  it  is  their  world. 
All  of  the  graduates  want  to  give  to  this  world:  all  of  us  want  to 
give  to  our  friends,  our  community,  and  our  country.  I  know  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  my  life  to  rid  the  world  forever  of  the  horrors 
of  totalitarianism.     But  it  would  be  useless,  for  we  can  only  give  In 
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positive  pursuits  and  not  in  death  and  killing.  We  can  only  give  by 
using  our  reason  and  not  in  sacrificing  everything  in  a  moment  of 
blinding  passion.  We  can  only  give  by  thinking — always,  always, 
thinking — of  the  future  We  must  always  remember  to  love  Ameri- 
can democracy  more  than  we  hate  an3rthlng  We  can  make  no 
prtgress  through  intolerance,  or  murder,  or  hate,  or  war  If  we  love 
America.  If  we  love  Its  civilization.  Its  dream  for  humanity,  its  op- 
portunity for  a  final  realization  of  those  great  hopes  that  have 
lived  on  In  spite  cf  Pharoahs.  cruciflxlons.  Inquisitions,  and  totali- 
tarian states,  we  will  remember  what  we  have  learned  and  we  will  j 
not  risk  our  bitter  experiences  of  the  past  300  years  and  the  greatness 
we  can  achieve  on  a  gamble  which  military  victories  can  never  win. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  ST.   LGXHS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  June  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  12.  1940] 

THE   ANSWER   TO    MR.    BOOSEVELT 

We  strongly  urge  evcr>-  reader  to  study  carefully  the  remarkable 
article  on  national  defense  printed  In  the  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion 
today. 

To  these  who  mav  have  been  moved  by  the  President's  eloquent 
and  bellicoic  address  of  Monday  this  article  will  provide  an  antidote 
cf  rcahsm  The  article.  In  fact,  supplies  thje  answer  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recklcjs  .speech,  and  to  the  pleas  of  the  war  hawks  who  openly 
urge  that  the  United  States  plunge  into  the  European  inferno. 

To  readers  wlio  have  not  been  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  crusad- 
ing spirit  of  the  Roosevelt  harangue,  the  article  offers  reassurance 
that  they  are  eminently  right  In  opposing  intervention,  and  pro- 
vides an  arsenal  of  facts  for  resisting  the  war  pressure  of  the  tense 
days  that  are  ahead. 

Representative  Ross  A  Collins,  of  MlEsls-slppl,  from  whose  ad- 
dress in  the  House  these  extracts  are  taken,  knows  the  United  States 
Army's  weaknesses  perhaps  betU'r  than  any  other  civilian  He  has 
been  pounding  away  for  20  years  to  have  them  corrected  But. 
today,  he  fliids  that  the  Army  Is  about  as  well  equipped  to  withstand 
a  new  model    •blitzkrieg"  a?  were  the  forces  of  Poland  or  Holland. 

Where  does  this  leave  Mr  Roosevelt  with  his  tacit  threat  to  Musso- 
lini as  disclosed  by  the  President  himself  In  his  speech  Monday, 
that  this  country  would  get  into  the  European  war  if  Italy  did?  It 
leaves  him  with  his  bluff  called,  holding  a  pair  of  deuces  againbt 
two  dictators  with  a  royal  flush  apiece. 

Mr  Collins'  analysis  deals  only  with  the  Army,  however,  and  the 
war  hawks  just  now  are  talking  chiefly  about  sending  the  Navy  and 
the  air  force  to  Europe.  All  right;  there  is  expert  testimony  on 
their  status,  too 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  published  In  recent  weeks  three  detailed 
articles  on  the  capacities  of  our  fighting  forces'  three  major  divi- 
sions    What  does  this  analysis  show? 

First,  the  Navv:  It  Is  a  first-rate  navy,  but  Its  major  policy  Is  still 
fixed  on  the  iheorv  that  battleships  posse.ss  supremacy  over  the  air- 
plane Even  so.  Upht  Is  breaking.  Ex-Secretary  Edison  confessed 
before  a  committee  that  today  he  would  not  think  of  building 
vessels  like  the  6  battleships  under  construction.  As  It  Is.  every 
battleship  now  In  service  Is  more  than  16  years  old.  and  10  are  20 
years  old  or  more.  The  age  and  slowness  cf  auxiliary  craft  are 
acknowledged  by  Admiral  Stark  as  "among  the  greatest  deficiencies 
of  our  fleet  "  Reserve  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  dangerously  low.  Dry- 
docks  are  inadequate  in  number.    Submarine  defenses  are  Imperfect. 

The  darting,  powerfully  weaponed  craft  of  Germany  and  Italy 
could  work  plenty  of  havoc  on  such  a  navy.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Senate  Naval  Committee  pointed  out  In  a  report  reprinted  In  part 
on  this  page  Sunday,  if  Germany  can  destroy  British  sea  power.  It 
can  also  overcome  the  American  fleet  If  that  fleet  were  operating  far 
from  Its  bases 

What  about  our  aviation?  The  Army  and  Navy  together  have 
2.707  flghting  planes,  of  which  1.128  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  To 
send  the  celebrated  B  18  bomber  against  modern  equipment  "would 
be  suicide."  savs  Major  General  Arnold.  The  flying  fortresses,  pride 
oX  the  Air  Corps,  have  three  fatal  defects,  for  they  l«u;k  anilleak 
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tanks,  armored  pilot  seats,  and  ordnance  firing  explosive  shells. 
Neither  Army  nor  ti&vy  has  a  single  reserve  plane  The  President 
demands  50.000  more  planes,  but  It  takes  from  2  to  3  years  to  train 
a  flrst-cIaKi  combat  pilot,  and  there  is  an  average  of  fewer  than 
1.500  students  in  the  Army  and  Navy  flying  schools. 

What  could  such  an  air  force  as  that  do  against  the  swarms  of 
deadly  modern  planes  possessed  by  Germany  and  Italy? 

Before  entering  upon  a  crusade  In  Europe  it  would  be  well  for 
war-nunded  citizens  to  ask  what  military  resources  we  have  to  make 
such  a  crusade  succotsful.  It  wi  uld  take  a  year  or  more  to  manu- 
facture the  mechanical  equipment  the  Army  netds.  Mr  Collins 
points  out.  and  only  then  can  the  men  be  adequately  trained  in 
their  use. 

In  short,  this  country  Is  not  now  equipped  to  wage  modern  war- 
fare. To  suggest  sending  our  young  men,  with  little  more  than 
courage  to  defend  them,  against  dive-bombers.  60-tcn  tanks,  and 
flame  throwers  is  the  most  vicious  kind  of  loose  thinking  under  the 
circumstances. 

Americans,  horrified  by  the  tragic  events  abroad,  can  keep  their 
emotions  from  carrying  them  to  disaster  If  they  consider  the  cold, 
hard  facts. 


Reclamation  Needs  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  E.  W.  RISING  AND  ADDRESS  BY  H.  W   MORRISON 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Rising,  together  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  H.  W.  Morrison  before  the  Idaho  State  Recla- 
mation A.ssociation  at  its  meeting  at  T\\-in  Falls.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison has  presented  an  excellent  picture  of  some  of  the  recla- 
mation needs  of  Idaho  and  the  lack  of  consideration  these 
needs  have  too  frequently  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C,  JuTie  11.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Thomas. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Senator:  May  I  present  you  with  a  copy  of  the  address  of  Mr. 
H.  W.  Morrison,  president  of  Southwestern  Idaho  Water  Conserva- 
tion Projects.  Inc..  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  State 
Reclamation  Association  on  May  18.  1940  I  am  hXire  ycu  will  find 
this  a  most  informative  document  regarding  Idaho  nclametion 
history  and  our  future  needs. 

Mr  Morrison  states  In  a  concise  manner  the  reasons  why  supple- 
mental water  is  needed  for  a  large  proportion  of  Idaho  lands — 
changing  cycles,  with  period  containing  more  dry  years;  deforesta- 
tion of  watersheds,  permitting  earlier  run-off.  with  correspondingly 
longer  period  of  Irrigation  from  storage  water,  and  raising  of  more 
root  crops;  need  of  more  fall  pasture,  being  among  the  reasons 
given. 

•  •••••• 

I  will  consider  It  a  particular  favor  if  you  will  find  time  to  read 
Mr    Morrison's  addrnss  In  full,  and   then  I  shall  desire  to  discuss 
with  you  plans  for  future  action. 
Thanking  ycu.  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

E  W  RisiNO. 

An  Address  bt  H.  W.  Morrison  Before  the  Annual  Mettinc  or  th« 

Idaho  State  RECi-AMA'noN  Association,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Mat 

18.  1940 

Mr  Chairman,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  meet 
here  today  with  friends  of  Idaho  reclamation. 

I  have  bifu  requested  to  tell  you  something  of  the  proposed 
program  ol  the  South w'estcrn  Idaho  Water  Con.servatlon  Project, 
Inc  Before  outlining  details  thereof,  permit  me  to  briefly  sketch 
the  history  of  Federal  participation  in  Idaho  reclamation. 

history    or   FEDERAL    RECLAMATION    IN    IDAIiO 

Surveys  for  our  first  Federal  projects  were  undertaken  following 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Reclamation  Act,  in  1902  and  1903. 
and  construction  was  started  on  the  Minidoka  Dam  as  the  first  unit 
of  the  Minidoka  project  In  1904.  About  the  siime  time  construction 
was  undertaken  on  the  Boise  Diversion  Dam.  which  Is  the  lntak« 
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of  the  New  York  Canal,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  talcing  over 
of  the  New  York  Canal  from  a  private  corporation  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  same  as  a  Pe«leral  reclamation  project. 

The  necessity  for  stcratce  reservoirs  in  connection  with  the  Mini- 
doka project  was  early  foreseen,  which  resulted  In  the  construction 
of  the  original  structure  of  Jackson  Lake  Dam.  completed  In  1907. 

Construction  of  the  Arrowrock  Dam.  providing  storage  for  the 
Arrowrock  division  of  the  Boise  project,  was  undertaken  In  1912 
and  completed  about  1916.  During  the  same  period  the  original 
structtire  at  Jackson  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  providing  a  large 
amount  of  additional  storage  for  the  Minidoka  project  and  the 
Upper  Snake  River  area. 

Following  this  Black  Canyon  Dam.  being  the  key  unit  of  the 
Payette  division  of  the  Boise  project.  Vf&s  completed  In   1926 

The  American  Falls  Dam.  stabilizing  the  water  supply  for  the 
Upper  Snake  River  area  and  the  Minidoka  and  Twin  Falls  projects, 
was  completed  In  1927. 

Following  completion  of  the  Black  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Payette 
division.  It  was  promptly  apparent  that  storage  water  was  necessary 
to  stabilize  the  power  development  at  the  Black  Canyon  Dam.  which 
refulud  In  the  construction  of  Deadv.cod  Dam.  completed  In  1930. 

With  the  completion  In  1930  of  the  Deadwocd  Dam.  we  note  that 
the  active  construction  of  additional  storage  reservoirs  and  the 
aggressive  expansion  of  new  acreage  in  Idaho  came  to  a  halt,  with 
the  exception  cf  the  construction  of  the  Ashion  Reservoir  and  the 
minor  works  In  the  Upper  Snake,  completed  In  1938  and  1939. 
and  which  works  were,  comparatively  speaking,  of  minor  Impor- 
tance 

ECONOMIC    RESULTS    OF    RECLAMATION    DrVELOPMENT 

The  growth  of  population  In  Idaho,  so  clearly  presented  In  Mr. 
Strikes  remarks  last  night.  Indicates  an  almost  parallel  ration  be- 
tween the  yearly  Increase  in  new  lands  placed  under  cultivation. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  trend  cf  Increase,  both  in  population  and 
acreage  under  cultivation  was  rapid  and  consistent  up  to  the 
decade  ending  in  1930.  following  which  the  growth  in  population 
leveled  off  In  relation  to  the  new  acreage  of  cultivated  land  brought 
Into  production 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  reclamation  development,  fol- 
lowing the  con.siructlon  of  the  major  works  previously  cited,  re- 
sulted In  agricultural  and  dairying  production  having  a  cash  Income 
value  to  our  farmers  and  water  users  in  southern  Idaho  of  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  per  year,  or  approximately  75  percent  of  the  total 
cash  income  value  cf  $100,000,000  per  year,  which  Is  about  the 
average  yearly  production  of  agriculture  In  the  entire  State.  Fol- 
lowing, and  parallel  thereto,  has  been  the  consistent  growth  and 
Increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  cities  and  Industries. 

AOOmoNAL  SU7PLXMENTAL  WATSR.  A  VTTAL  NECESSriT  IN  SOinUWESTXKN 

IDAHO 

Following  the  completion  of  the  Arrowrock  storage  on  the  Boise 
and  the  Deadwocd  storage  on  the  Payette,  subsequent  dry  years  con- 
tinued to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  additional  supplemental 
water  to  complete  an  adtquate  supply  to  existing  lands  under  culti- 
vation In  the  southwestern  Idaho  area. 

At  the  time  of  completion  ol  Arrowrock  Dam  It  was  thought  that 
the  water  supply  would  be  ample,  but  time  has  proved  the  opposite. 
Sevoral  unforeseen  factors  were  responsible.  Including,  perhaps,  the 
changing  cycle  of  long-range  dry-year  p>enods.  the  deforestation  of 
watersh«l  lands,  and  most  important,  perhaps,  the  gradual  chang- 
ing of  crop  plantings  growing  out  of  a  more  diversified  and  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  area,  resulting  In  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
duty  of  water  for  a  given  area.  The  effect  of  this  transformation 
from  one-  or  two-crop  farming  to  wide  diversification  brought 
about  a  condition  wherein  the  holders  of  original  stream-flow  rights 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  being  served  with  supplemental 
water  to  take  care  of  the  maturing  late  fall  crops.  Early  water- 
right  users  along  the  Payette  and  the  Boise  therefore  found  that 
their  original  holdings,  based  on  priority,  did  not  protect  them  fully, 
resulting  In  a  general  realization  on  the  part  of  the  major  portion 
of  our  water  users  that  substantial  Increases  mu.st  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  available  storage  water  to  provide  properly  for  the  full 
maturity  of  late  fall  crops. 

Many  of  our  people  have  recognized  this  Increasingly  vital  neces- 
sity. Efforts  were  made  In  the  Boise  Valley  area  as  far  back  as 
June  1927  looking  to  action  to  start  a  program  to  increase  the  water 
supply.  This  took  the  form  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  beard  of 
control  of  the  Boise  project  to  Congress  and  Dr.  Mead,  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  requesting  immediate  study  and 
consideration  of  reservoir  sites  to  expand  the  existing  supply.  This 
was  followed  year  after  year  with  a  continuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  t)oard  of  control  of  the  Boise  project,  without  positive  and 
final  results  -other  than  the  very  Important  work  of  sowing  the 
seed,  laying  the  foundation,  and  obtaining  preliminary  Investiga- 
tions and  surveys  to  a  certain  extent — all  of  which  Is  the  procedure 
which  has  been  necessary  in  the  development  of  any  of  the  major 
projects  of  the  West. 

Attorney  Lampert,  for  the  board  of  control  of  the  Boise  project, 
can  cite  an  amazing  amount  of  effort  expended  In  attempts  to 
alleviate  the  situation  confronting  Boise  project  water  users. 

IDAHO'S    RBCUkMATION    PKOCRZSS    IN    THE    PAST    DECADE    AS    COMPARED    TO 

SlSna   STATES 

To  any  of  tis  who  are  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
Western  States  as  a  whole  It  should  be  linine<liately  apparent  tliat 


our  sister  States  have  succeeded  In  obtaining  far  larger  appropria- 
tions for  reclamation  and  other  major  development  than  has  been 
the  case  in  Idaho  Time  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  what  is 
taking  place  In  our  sister  States,  except  In  a  very  general  way.  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  grasp  the  point  which  I  am  empha.slzlng  when 

1  recall  JuJst  a  few  of  the  projects  of  more  recent  origin,  such  as  the — 

Fort  Peck  project  in  Montana $100.  000  000 

Central  Valley  project   In  California 170.000.000 

Grand  Coulee  project  In  Washington 394  OOO  000 

Deer  Creek  project  in  Utah 8.  000  000 

Conchas  project  In  New  Mexico.. 20.000,000 

There  have  generally  been  three  sources  of  funds  available  for 
this  deveh'pment.  consisting  of: 

First  The  funds  made  available  through  the  Reclamation  Service 
revolving  fund,  and  additional  appropriations  made  to  the  reclama- 
tion for  expenditure  on  western  projects 

Socrnd.  Certain  moneys  allocated  through  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, popularly  known  as  P  W.  A.,  which  agency  is  no  longer 
existent. 

Third.  Funds  allocated  through  the  United  States  Army  Engineer 
Corps  to  work,  embracing  the  multiple  development  of  fl'jod  con- 
trol, power  development,  and  irrigation. 

As  to  the  Reclamation  Service  funds,  approximately  $470,000  000 
has  been  available  through  this  channel  for  expenditure  on  western 
projects    during    the    last    8    years.     Idaho    has    received    leis    than 

2  percent  of  these  available  funds  which  have  been  handed  out  in 
such  generous  quantities  to  our  sister  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Idaho  has  failed  to  receive  any  major 
apoortlonment  of  fxinds  directly  for  reclamation,  has  failed  to  re- 
ce.ve  any  major  projects  of  the  P.  W  A  m  the  sense  of  the  large 
projects  which  have  been  developed  by  this  agency  in  other  States, 
and  has  had  ni  major  development  by  the  Armv  engineers  such 
as  our  sister  States  have  had.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  we  have 
definitely  failed  to  receive  our  fair  proportion. 

FORMATION  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  IDAHO  WATER  CONSERVATION  PIIOJECT.  INC 

While  we  have  the  State  reclamation  association  and  the  Gov- 
ernor advisory  committee  functioning  in  Idaho  at  this  time.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  If  we  were  to  be  competitive  with  the  surround- 
ing States  In  the  obtalnment  of  a  fair  share  of  the  available  funds 
for  reclamation  as  a  whole.  It  was  vital  that  wc  have  an  aggressive 
promotional  organization  representing  the  southwestern  Idaho  area. 
This  resulted  In  the  formation  of  the  Southwestern  Idaho  Water 
Conservation  Project.  Inc  .  which  Is  a  nonprofl*  corpor.Tticn.  repre- 
senting the  area  generally  from  Glenn's  Ferry  on  the  east  to  Council, 
Idaho,  on  the  west,  the  purposes  of  which  are: 

First  To  develop  an  adequate  supplemental  water  supply  for  ex- 
l.sting  lands  under  cultivation  In  the  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser 
areas;    and 

Second  To  provide  Icng-range  planning  and  the  development  of 
storage  reservoirs  and  distribution  systems  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  full  utilization  of  all  the  available  waters  from  the  Snake  River 
below  Mllner.  the  Boise,  the  Salmon,  the  Payette,  and  the  Weiser 
Rivers. 

The  organization  has  a  directorate  consisting  of  SO  prominent 
citizens  throughout  the  area  and  is  supported  financially  by  the 
major  Industries  of  the  area,  some  600  bvisiness  firms  having  sub- 
scribed to  our  budget,  and  with  an  Individual  membership  in  excess 
of  1.000  members. 

We  have  establishrd  a  resident  vice  president  In  Washington  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  our  group  as  between  Washington  and 
the  Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  have  been 
working  effectively  with  the  current  Congress  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  larger  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  these  vitally 
needed  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  supplemental  waters 
as  outlined  In  cur  statement  of  purposes  and  for  the  appropriation 
of  adequate  funds  to  provide  for  surveys  and  investigations  through- 
out the  State  to  permit  foUcw-up  In  the  construction  of  vitally 
neces^iary  irripatlon  development. 

We  maintain  a  year-round  office  and  headquarters  at  Boise  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  •"selling"  our  pecple  and  keeping  them  "sold"  on 
our  program.  The  southwestern  Idaho  organizjtticn  believes  it  a 
vital  necessity,  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  to  coordinate  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  all  of  the  various  watersheds  and  irrigation 
districts  in  a  unitied  program  ba.sed  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

NECESSITT    FOR    UNIFICATION    OF    EFFORT    OF    VARIOUS    COMMCmTIES    IN 
THE   STATE    IF    WE    ARE    TO    ACCOMPLISH    MAXIMUM    RESULTS 

Speaking  for  the  southwestern  Idaho  organization,  we  desire  to 
emphasize  our  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  upper  Snake  River 
area  or  any  other  area  who  are  interested  in  reclamation  develop- 
ment. We  definitely  want  it  understood  that  we  in  no  way  expc'ct 
to  Induce  the  allocation  of  all  available  funds  to  the  southwestorn 
area.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  Is  vitally  necessary,  if  the  State 
Is  to  receive  the  recognition  as  a  whole  to  which  it  is  entitled  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  from  Washington,  that  we  must  aggressively 
go  after  these  funds;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  promotional 
organizations. 

We  understand  that  the  State  reclamation  association  Is  a 
planning  organization  and  must  devote  its  efforts  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  This  is  proper  procedure.  However,  we 
believe  that  If  strong  promotional  organizations  are  established  in 
each  area  which  it  Is  believed  can  be  developed,  we  will  be  sue- 
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cessful  In  obtaining  a  far  larger  proportion  cf  available  funds  for 
Idaho  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

I  would  alM>  like  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  an  overemphasis 
on  the  allocation  of  funds  between  our  areas.     By  this  I  mean  that 
we  should  not  accept  as  a  fair  proportion  for  Idaho  sufficient  funds    ' 
to  undertake  construction  of  only  one  project  at  a  time.    Adjacent 
States  are  receiving  sufficient  funds  to  construct  two  or  more  proj- 
ects  simultaneously;    and   when  consideration   Is  given   to   the   re-    > 
marks  heretofore  made  about  the  vast  sums  being  allocated  to  the 
majority  of  the  Western  States  as  compared  to  those  received  by    . 
Idaho.   I   feci   that    we   are   amply   justified   In   Insisting   that    the 
allocations  to  our  Slate  be  sufficient  to  speed  up  our  activities  on   , 
a  basis  comparable  to  those  elsewhere. 

NECESsrrr  for  prontdtng  funds  for  in\-esttcations 

When  we  review  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  major 
projects  in  adjacent  Stales,  such  as  the  Grand  Coulee,  Central 
Valley  project  In  California,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  that  actual  con- 
struction is  preceded  by  many  years  of  surveys  and  investigations 
and  planning  in  an  effort  to  obtain  data  which  will  permit  deter-  | 
mination  of  the  lowest  cost  facilities.  | 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  adjacent 
States  have  been  and  are  now  making  available  substantial  sums 
which  can  be  used  for  matching  like  funds  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  speed  up  this  necessary  preliminary 
survev  and  investigation  work.  Furthermore,  It  is  Important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  those  Stales  which  have  funds  available  for 
matching  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  naturally  receive  the 
preference  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  money  to  this  work. 

It  is  therefore  a  vital  necessity  that  the  State  of  Idaho  provide 
funds  for  matching.  In  order  that  we  may  obtain  cur  fair  pro  rata 
of  Federal  funds  to  carry  on  and  get  the  necessary  answers  as  to  the 
proper  cor.structlcn  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

We  match  funds  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  and  without  such  an  arrangement  Idaho's  high- 
way program  would  be  severely  retarded.  In  a  limited  sense,  the 
principle  here  is  the  same,  since  the  Federal  Governmont  will 
expend  its  funds  In  the  survey  and  Investigation  of  water-utiliza- 
tion pcs~ibilitles  in  those  States  which  indicate  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  by  matching  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  State  of  Idaho 
spends  two  to  four  million  dollars  of  its  own  money  annually  on 
the  development  of  highways.  When  we  consider  that  the  farming 
and  dairvmi;  industry  of  the  State  as  a  whole  produces  a  ca^h 
Income  value  of  $1,000,000  annually,  we  can  better  appreciate  how 
large  a  stake  the  State  has  In  advancing  the  development  of  water 
facilities. 

I  therefore  urgently  request  that  this  meeting  today  go  on  record 
by  the  passing  of  proper  resolutions  urging  our  next  legislature  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $50,000  for  this  purpose. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say.  my  friends,  that  those  of  us  who 
have  studied  the  results  brought  about  by  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lards  in  the  West  are  convinced  that  the  future  development  cf 
Idaho  and  its  economic  growth  will  be  directly  in  ratio  to  our  success 
m  developing  the  use  of  our  water  resources. 

Aside  4rom  cur  supplemental  water  requirements,  we  have  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  soil,  ideal  climate  for  the  growing  cf  crops,  and 
energetic  and  aggressive  citizens  We  have  available  large  quantities 
of  water  throughout  the  State  now  running  to  wa.'^te 

Our  population  and  cur  wealth  can  be  doubled  during  the  next 
decade  through  the  increase  in  productivity  of  lands  now  under 
cultivation  and  the  bringlni^  of  new  lands,  if  we  arc  willing  to  put 
forth  the  effort  and  the  cnci^y  to  bring  this  about  through  a  united, 
aggressive,  promotional  effort. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PROF   SIDNEY  POST  SIMPSON  AT  KNOX  COLLEGE 

ALUMNI   DINNER 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Prof.  Sidney  Post  Simpson,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  at  the 
Knox  College  alumni  dinner,  on  June  11,  1940,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  the  Knox  alumni  achievement  award. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  President  Davidson,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  thla 
Is  Indeed  a  great  honor  which  you  are  conferring  upon  me  When 
I  listened  to  my  Introduction  I  wondered  who  It  was  that  the  toast- 
master  was  talking  about.  But  I  am  glad  that  It  was  meant  to  be  I, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  this  award. 

My  original  intention,  when  I  was  notified  of  the  award  and  was 
told  that  I  was  expected  to  speak,  was  to  say  something  about  those 
matters  with  which  my  23  years  since  leaving  Knox  College  have 
mainly  been  concerned— the  law  and  education.  Both  are  very 
Important  in  a  normal  state  of  affairs.  But  this  Is  not  a  normal 
state  of  affairs.  And  so  I  am  going  to  talk  about  presently  im- 
portant things — things  ImjKirlant  now.  and  which,  unless  dealt  with 
now  and  dealt  with  right,  may  well  render  things  of  true  and  per- 
manent importance  quite  unimportant  for  a  very  long  lime  to  come. 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  our  own  country. 

Some  of  you  will  think  that  this  is  a  fairy  story  that  I  am  about 
to  telj.  And  so  1  will  begin  It  like  a  fairy  story.  Once  upon  a  time, 
m  the  year  1940.  there  was  a  very  rich  country.  It  was  relatively 
free.  It  was  relatively  prosperous.  It  was  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  had  most  of  the  gold  In  the  world.  It  had  most  of  the 
Iron.  It  had  most  of  the  coal.  It  had  most  of  the  oil.  It  had 
grown  rich,  fat,  and  sure  of  iUs  own  external  security.  Many  of  Its 
people  were  mainly  absorbed  with  making  money  and  wl'h  securing 
material  comfort.  But  it  had  churches,  schools,  colleges  like  this 
one.  and  it  cherished  a  tradition  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man, 
and  the  maintenance  of  certain  elemental  human  decencies. 

Three  th^^u.sand  miles  away,  across  a  great  ocean,  were  some 
countriis  something  like  it— less  rich,  mostly  less  free,  some  smaller 
countries  perhaps  more  free.  But  there  were  other  countries,  too, 
countries  which  had  ordered  the  lives  of  their  people  on  quite  a 
different  plan.  For  relative  freedom  they  substituted  organized 
con.stralnt  For  the  arts  of  peace  they  substituted  the  art  of  war. 
In  their  relations  with  other  countries  they  employed  a  diplomacy 
based  on  propaganda  and  an  equal  readiness  to  make  or  to  break 
promises  In  order  to  reach  a  desired  end.  For  the  human  decencies 
habitually  observed  in  other  countries  they  substituted  different 
ways  of  doing  things.  One  of  them  in  particular  was  a  very  efficient 
country,  and  it  devoted  its  efficiency  to  developing  the  art  of  war. 
It  had  an  extremely  ambitious  leader.  That  leader.  Indeed,  was 
so  ambitious  that  most  people  in  other  countries  could  not  com- 
prehend his  ambition,  even  though  he  had  put  It  all  In  a  book. 
They  thought  that  he  was  looking  for  more  ultimate  comfort  for 
his  people,  for  more  territory,  for  a  more  adequate  share  of  the 
worlds  raw  miiterlals,  for  revenge  on  enemies.  He  was  locking  for 
these  things  But  he  was  also  looking  for  more,  and  so  were  his 
people — *nd  the  mass  of  his  people  were  squarely  beliind  him. 
partly  by  reason  of  a  new  system  of  education  and  partly  by  reason 
of  a  drastic  means  of  dealing  with  those  who  disagreed.  He  wm 
even  able  to  persuade  the  women  of  his  people  to  accept  a  definitely 
inferior  position  in  his  country's  scheme,  and  he  was  able  to  enlist 
the  enthusiastic  aid  of  many  of  his  people  in  a  cruel  racial  perse- 
cution. He  and  his  people  were  looking  for  power  His  and  their 
desires  for  power  were  not  limited,  any  more  than  were  those  of 
Alexander,  cr  of  the  Caesars,  or  of  NajKilcon.  To  be  sure,  as  I  have 
said,  most  people  in  the  oth-.r  countries  could  not  cr  would  not 
understand  this.  But  such  was  the  fact.  This  country-  was  seeking 
to  dominate  the  world— not  part  of  the  world,  but  all  of  the  world. 
So  this  particular  country  set  out  on  its  career  of  world  conquest. 
It  was  a  comparatively  small  country,  half  the  size  of  Its  great,  rich, 
fat  neighbor  3.000  miles  across  the  sea.  It  had  been  crushed  In  a 
war  not  many  years  before.  It  had  been  bankrupt  and  unhappy. 
But  when  this  leader  came  into  power,  he  was  cble  in  6  years  to 
undertake  this  career  of  conquest,  and  in  1  more  year  he  and  his 
people  dominated  or  were  about  to  dominate  a  continent,  One  by 
one.  the  less  powerful  first,  the  countries  nearest  were  reduced  to 
submission,  sometimes  by  deception,  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes 
without  resistance. 

In  the  meantime  the  great,  rich,  fat  country  across  the  sea  at- 
tended to  the  arts  of  peace  and  sought  to  help  its  people  be  happy— 
and  while  it  did  not  succeed  perfectly.  It  had  succeeded  pretty  well. 
But  it  did  not  realize  that  it  was  in  any  danger.  It  played  games, 
especially  a  game  called  politics,  and  It  got  very  soft  and  very 
defenseless  Then  one  day.  after  it  saw  one  smaller  country  after 
another  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror.  It  began  to  wake  up 
But  then  it  was  very  nearly  too  late.  Perhaps  it  was  too  late.  TTie 
country  was  hirge.  it  was  thought  by  its  enemies — and  not  without 
rea.son — to  be  disunited,  and  it  still  wanted  to  play  the  game  called 
politics.  Its  people  used  little  words  like  "Republican'  and  "•Demo- 
crat" and  "New  Deal'  and  "that  man  in  the  While  Hou.sc"  and 
"third  term"  and  "underprivileged"  and  "C  I.  O  "  and  "A.  F  of  L." 
and  "American  business'"  and  "retention  of  social  gains."  It  had 
forgotten  to  think  in  terms  of  big  words  like  "our  country"  and 
"American  ideals."  and  it  did  not  like  to  think  at  all  of  two  very  big 
and  terrible  words,  "war"  and  "Invasion."  And  there  seemed  only 
one  answer  to  what  would  happen 

Is  there  only  one  answer?  That  Is  the  question  that  the  United 
States  must  face  today,  and  face  without  any  delay  And  I  ask 
you  to  face  It  with  me  tonight,  without  fear,  but  without  selX- 
deceptlon. 
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L«t  MB  e»mlne  ttrst  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much — that  the  United  States  must  keep  out  of  war.  It 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  fact.  Unless  that  fact  is  true,  that 
policy  Is  mere  words.  The  fact  which  that  policy  assumes  is  that 
there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  the  continental 
United  States.     Let  us  exanalne  that  siipposed  fact. 

TTiere  are  three  questions  which  we  mu.st  ask.  First.  Is  an  Inva- 
sion of  the  continental  United  SUtcs  possible,  as  a  technical  mili- 
tary quesUon?  Second.  If  such  an  invasion  Is  possible,  is  it  likely 
to  be  attempted?  Third,  do  we  want  to  prevent  it?  Let  us  con- 
sider each  of  these  questions. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  clear.  It  Is  "Yes."  An  Ameri- 
can invasion  Is  now  a  military  possibility.  While  the  considerations 
that  compel  that  answer  are  technical  military  considerations,  they 
are  not  hard  to  understand.  Let  me  direct  yoior  attention  to  four 
things  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  First,  the  German 
strategy  beginning  in  Poland,  then  in  Norway,  then  in  Flanders,  and 
most  recenUy  on  the  Somme.  is  a  new  kind  of  strategy.  It  is  f\mda- 
"^^lentally  baaed  not  on  defeating  the  opposing  armies  directly  but 
on  attack  of  rear  areas  and  on  attempts  to  break  down  the  morale  of 
the  clvn  population.  It  Is  not  like  the  older  strategy  which  pri- 
marily contemplated  the  occupation  and  holding  of  territory.  It 
operates  rather  In  terms  of  paralyzing  the  adversary's  circulatory 
and  nervotia  systems.  Second,  to  carry  out  such  a  strategy,  where 
the  primary  pxirpoae  Is  dertructlon  rather  than  occupation,  with 
occupation  coming  later  when  the  opposing  army  is  paralyzed  or 
civil  morale  broken,  does  not  require  large  bodies  of  troops. 

Irretrievable  destruction  can  t)e  accomplished  by  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  determined  men,  and  these  people  I  am  talking 
about  are  very  determined  men.  The  parachute  corps  of  the 
German  Army  has  been  recruited  by  volunteering.  It  is  a  suicide 
assignment,  and  It  is  known  to  be  such.  And  yet  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  accept  anywhere  near  all  the  men  who  have  volunteered 
for  that  service.  Third,  in  past  wars  the  assumption  has  been 
that  a  military  force  must  keep  open  a  line  of  retreat.  That  as- 
sumption, with  respect  to  the  present  Germany  Army,  can  no 
longer  be  made.  With  their  strategy,  and  with  their  troops, 
soldiers  can  be  sent  out  to  do  their  mission  of  destruction — and 
they  need  not  return.  Hitherto  our  considerations  of  the  possible 
vulnerabUity  of  the  United  States  to  air  attack,  even  taking  into 
account  the  geographical  location  of  our  munition  plants  and  our 
industries,  the  fact  that  they  are  all  above  ground,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  complicated  organiMtlon  of  our  great  cities  could 
be  disorganized,  has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  planes  must 
get  here  and  back.  Leave  out  the  "and  back."  and  the  picture  is 
quite  different.  Fourth,  the  Atlantic  Clipper  Is  now  flying,  non- 
stop from  Horta  in  the  Azores  to  New  York  At  the  present  time 
heavy  bombers  are  being  delivered  in  England  by  flying  them  from 
Newfoundland.  And  if  any  of  you  think  that  this  indicates  merely 
a  threat  to  the  eastern  seaboard  remember  for  a  moment  the  large 
extent  of  German  Interpenetration  In  Mexico  which  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

If  an  American  invasion  U  militarily  practicable,  as  It  Is,  ^ill  it 
be  attempted?  Here  again  I  wart  to  call  your  attentlcn  to  some 
concrete  facts.  One  fact  is  the  character  of  the  ambition  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  systematic  refusal  to  be  hampered  by  considera- 
tions of  humaneness  or  honor.  Another  is  the  real  and  Inescapable 
conflict  of  interest,  both  material  and  ideological,  between  the 
United  States  and  an  ambitious  and  expanding  Germany.  This. 
indeed  may  very  well  be  a  case  where  not  the  country  but  the 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Moreover,  this  coun- 
try Is  a  rich  prize  in  its  own  right.  And.  especially  at  the  present 
time  In  Rome,  the  prospect  of  an  American  conquest  is  being 
boasted  of  by  responsible  German  officials  and  intervention  lu 
American  affairs  Is  tieing  Ulked  of  by  the  Italians. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  question:  Do  we  want  to  prevent  an 
American  invasion?  I  heard  one  man  say  In  New  York  City  the 
other  day  that  he  would  rather  have  Hitler  than  Roosevelt.  I  do 
not  think  he  really  would,  and  I  do  not  think  he  had  the  slightest 
Idea  of  what  that  would  actually  mean.  Be  that  as  it  may.  in  this 
place  and  with  this  audience,  I  think  I  need  do  no  more  than 
mention  otir  country's  historic  devotion  to  the  basic  ideal  of  free- 
dom, including  the  notion  of  equality  between  men  and  women 
of  which  this  Institution  Is  a  symbol,  our  American  devotion  to 
Christianity  and  rcllgiotis  freedom,  and  our  American  reluctance 
to  become  a  subject  race. 

Thus.  If  you  are  willing  to  face  the  actual  situation,  the  supposed 
fact  which  has  been  the  basis  for  this  Ulk  about  America  s  keeping 
out  of  the  war  is  not  a  fact  at  all.  The  question  Is  not  whether 
•  we  can  keep  America  out  of  war.  but  whether  we  can  keep  war  out 
of  America.  We  have  been  hearing  much  talk  in  recent  months 
about  "not  sending  our  boys  to  die  in  France."  My  friends,  if  I  have 
to  defend  the  United  States — and  I  am.  and  for  over  20  years  have 
been,  an  ofDcer  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army — I 
would  far  rather  do  It  in  France  than  in  New  York  or  California  or 
Illinois.  We  do  not  want  Chicago  bombed  like  Paris.  Of  course, 
too.  no  one  la  suggesting  that  we  should  now  send  troops  to  France. 
We  have  not  enough  to  send  to  do  any  good.  Our  whole  Regular 
Army  ready  for  active  service  In  the  continental  United  States  is 
about  one-fourth  the  size  of  what  was  the  army  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  thing  that  would  be  helpful  now  Is  planes.  g\ins.  and  financial 
assistance. 

You  will  think  that  I  have  painted  a  dark  plcttire.  I  have,  because 
that  is  the  plcttue.  Some  of  you  will  think  that  I  am  an  alarmist, 
because  that  U  what  you  want  to  think.    I  am  not  an  alarmist.    I 


am  a  realist.  In  military  operations — and  this  In  essence  la  a  mili- 
tary operation  forced  upon  us  through  no  fault  of  our  own — one 
must  consider  not  merely  what  the  enemy  Is  most  likely  to  do.  but 
what  la  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  he  can  do.  and  then  one 
must  take  sufficient  and  prompt  steps  to  meet  that  most  dangerous 
possibility.  If  these  steps  be  taken,  and  taken  In  time,  then  that 
dangerous  possibility  either  will  not  happen  or  it  may  be  defeated. 

The  meet  dangerous  present  possibility  Is  some  such  form  of 
Invasion  as  I  h:ive  suggested.  But  there  are  other  possibilities 
equally  dangerous  even  if  less  Immediate.  We  have  no  Idea  yet 
what  wlU  be  the  situation  of  the  British  Navy,  nor  have  we  had 
time  to  consider  yet  what  would  happen  if  the  British  Government 
moved  to  Canada.  We  do  not  know  what  disposition  will  be  made. 
In  the  event  of  a  German  victory  In  Europe,  of  the  other  British 
and  French  possessions  near  us.  Developments  of  this  nature  may 
change  things — and  not  for  the  better.  Moreover,  the  present 
South  American  situation  is  ominous,  as  Is  that  In  Mexico,  and 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  loaded  with  dynamite. 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  eastern  seaboard  have  said  to  me  that 
the  Middle  West  Is  not  interested  in  these  things  I  have  never 
believed  it.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  We  middle  westerners 
can  be  depended  upon  when  our  country  is  in  danger. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  do  three  things — each  of  \is  can  do 
three  things — 

1.  We  can  use  all  the  power  each  of  us  has  to  make  effective 
present  efforts  to  send  Immediate  aid  to  the  Allies  This  Euro- 
pean battle  may  well  be  simply  a  desperate  delaying  action  by  our 
own  outpost,  and  It  may  be  that  the  outpost  is  doomed.  That 
outpost  will  fight  to  the  last.  If  you  need  evidence,  look  at  the 
amazing  gallantry  of  the  recent  retreat  from  Flanders  and  the 
present  defense  on  the  Somme,  The  outpost  may  win.  If  so.  the 
United  States  will  never  be  assailed  But  even  If  the  outpost  does 
not  win.  Its  present  fight  Is  giving  us  time — and  we  desperately 
need  time.  So  we  must  help  the  Allies  to  hold  on  as  long  as  they 
possibly  can. 

2.  We  must  give  every  support  In  the  power  of  each  of  us  to  the 
President's  preparedness  program  There  are  people  who  have  hin- 
dered it;  there  are  people  who  have  delayed  It;  there  are  people  who 
have  argued  about  it.  Some  of  these  people  have  done  this  In 
partisan  terms  But  this  is  not  a  parti-san  problem.  This  is  an 
American  problem.  We  can  also  support  efforts  for  compulsory 
military  service  In  time  to  do  some  good  I  don't  want  the  soldiers 
in  my  outfit  to  die  without  having  a  chance 

3.  We  can  stop  talking  and  thinking  In  political  terms.  I  am 
by  inheritance  a  Republican  I  voted  against  Roosevelt  in  1932 
and  again  In  1936  But  I  have  very  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
some  of  the  reactions— and  they  are  not  Republican  alone — to  the 
present  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the 
powers  necessary  to  make  possible  the  defense  of  our  country  I 
must  suppose  that  the.^e  reactions  derive  from  ignorance  II  they 
do  not  derive  from  ignorance,  they  are  very  close  to  treason.  This 
is  no  time  to  snipe  at  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

We  must  realize  now  that  this  is  a  really  critical  situation,  that 
time  is  of  the  essence,  that  the  next  6  months,  or  even  less,  may  well 
be  decisive,  that  a  real  and  visible  national  unity  is  immediately 
essential.  It  will  be  a  very  tough  job  to  win  this  fight.  The  way 
the  game  is  being  played  now  we  have  a  beautiful  chance  ol  losing. 
We  can  still  win  if  we  act  quickly  enough.     Let  xrs  act,  and  act  now. 
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It*s  Time  for  Sane  Thinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    RAYMOND    J.    KELLY.    NATIONAL    COM- 
MANDER OF   THE   AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Legion  in  respect  to  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  is  of  interest  to  the  Nation  and  to  the_  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives.  War,  and  all  of  its 
terrible  consequences,  to  the  Legionnaire  is  not  just  a  theory 
but  a  stem  and  ugly  reality.    He  knows  the  horrors  of  war. 

On  Monday  evening.  June  10.  1940,  Raymond  J.  Kelly, 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  delivered  a 
most  timely  address  over  the  radio  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  from  Chicago.  III.,  an  address  In  which 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  more  than  1.000.000  members 
of  this  great  patriotic  fraternity  In  reference  to  the  war 
overseas  and  our  relation  to  it  was  revealed  to  the  country. 


Among  tho.-^e  that  have  risen  to  national  leadership  in 
the  American  Lecion.  no  one  is  held  in  greater  respect  nor 
warmer  affection  than  is  the  one  whose  voice  was  heard 
by  the  American  people  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
ju5t  referred.  Because  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  every 
expression  is  received.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  text  of  his  address  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  having  been 
indicated.  Mr.  Kelly's  address  follows: 

Good  evening,  everybody:  The  chief  question  occupying  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  this  evening  its  what  to  do  about  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  the  peace  that  must  some  day  follow  None  of  us, 
I  think,  can  prophesy  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  wars  now  raging.  All  of  u.s,  1  think,  are  in 
agreement  when  we  dlscviss  tlie  horrible  rai>e  of  individual  lit>er- 
ties  and  the  destruction  of  small  nations  which  have  come  from 
the  spread  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 

We  have  seen  clearly  what  can  happen  when  nations  neglect 
their  defenses,  when  pseudo-liberality  is  encouraged,  when  the 
••fifth  column"  Is  tolerated.  We  know  now  what  occurs  when 
ccmmunL-^m.  nazl-ism.  and  fascism  are  placed  at  the  controls. 

The  question  is  whether  you  and  I  are  willlnj?  to  accept  our 
Individual  rrspon.slbllltlcs  in  i^haping  the  course  the  Unltod  States 
will  follow  Nothing.  I  believe,  is  to  be  gamed  from  taking  a 
hysterical  view  of  the  situation.  Keeping  first  things  first  we 
must  root  our  course  in  sane  thinking.  The  time  for  wishful 
thinking  Is  pa.st.  Vain  boasting  about  our  undeveloped  but  po- 
tentially great  mlMtary  strength  will  avail  us  little.  Loose  talk 
about  our  neighbors  will  butter  no  parsnips 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  addressed  a  written  message  to 
the  more  than  1  000.000  members  of  the  American  L-eglon.  In  it 
I  have  called  their  attention  to  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the 
Legion.  E\cry  irroat  denser  now  troubling  the  pfHjple  of  our  coun- 
try herrtoforp  has  been  the  occasion  for  discussion  and  action  by 
the  American  Legion. 

These  danp.ers.  as  I  see  them,  are  wrapped  In  a  new  familiar 
package  They  include  the  things  In  store  for  us  If  our  Nation 
abandons  Ite  neutrality  completely;  the  plight  of  our  national 
defense  unless  there  is  complete  unity  in  strengthening  our  Army. 
our  Navy,  and  our  air  forces;  the  weakness  arising  from  continued 
failure  to  accept  the  principle  of  universal  service  In  time  of  war; 
what  may  come  from  continued  complacence  in  handling  the  enemy 
within  who  never  ceases  to  work  for  the  spread  of  alien  idpoloylcs; 
how  we  will  fare  If  there  is  any  slackening  of  the  Individual  effort 
to  unite  for  the  common  defense  to  show  the  world  that  our  Re- 
public within  a  democracy  can  meet  any  emergency. 

In  my  message  to  the  legionnaires,  speaking  as  their  national 
comm.ander,  1  have  presumed  to  speak  with  some  def^^'^e  of  author- 
ity because  consistently,  in  the  past,  the  Legion  called  the  turn  and 
pointed  the  way  of  sanity  for  handling  many  of  these  problems 
now  confronting  the  United  States. 

For  21  long  years  the  Legion  raised  its  voice  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  the  effort  to  rouse  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  an  adequate 
naticn.^l  defense.     Few  listened  to  us. 

Since  1922.  the  Legion  has  had  a  definite  program  looking  toward 
universal  .'crvlce.  In  the  event  this  country  ever  becomes  Involved 
In  another  war  our  plan  would  deprcfitize  such  a  conflict,  leaving 
special  privilege  for  none,  equal  service  for  ail 

Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  subversive  influences,  apparently 
Just  now  penetrating  the  public  consciousness  under  the  modern 
description  of  "fifth  column"  is  neither  new  nor  novel  to  the 
Legion.  It  Is  only  lately  we  have  had  public  acceptance  of  the 
dangers  from  such  Influences. 

The  definite  complacence  of  America  In  a  world  rapidly  becoming 
an  armed  ramp  with  lilgh  explosive  potentialities  has  occa.sioned 
dismay  in  the  Legion  for  many  years.     Few  heeded  our  warnings. 

The  1939  Chicago  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
demanded  that  Congress  stay  In  session  during  the  emergency.  Tlie 
emergency  Is  even  more  grave  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  In  my  message  to  the  Legion,  I  stressed  the 
Importance  of  having  our  Senators  and  Representatives  stay  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  so  long  as  national  and  international  affairs  are  on 
a  24-hoiir  basis.  We  are  hopeful  the  country  will  Join  with  us  in 
asking  Congress  to  remain  where  it  can  give  constant  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour. 

In  my  belief,  the  most  menacing  factor  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  arises  from  within  our  borders  rather  than  without. 
Our  house  must  be  set  in  order.  But  the  neglect  of  years  cannot 
be  corrected  in  a  few  short  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  What  muht 
be  done  will  be  dune — if  a  determined  and  united  Nation  sets  its 
will  to  the  task. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  "communazl"  con."pirators  seeking  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  institutions  are  fanatics.  The  truth  as 
we  know  it  is  not  in  them.  Reasonable  treatment  has  no  effect 
upon  them  and  but  serves  to  embolden  and  encourage  them  in  their 
efforts. 

We  have  been  told  that  far-reaching  suppressive  measures  against 
flourishing  domestic  ideological  conspiracies  might  injure  innocent 


people.  In  my  belief  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation  compels  sum- 
mary action  to  be  taken  by  oiu-  properly  constittited  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities  to  stamp  out  in  their  entirety  the  activities 
of  these  subverters.  Such  action  Is  needed  irrespective  of  what 
may  happen  to  their  fellow  travelers  or  Innocent  bystanders.  This 
Is  no  time  for  quibbling.     We  must  pull  no  punches. 

Good,  law-abiding  American  men  and  women  who  enjoy  and 
cherish  their  civil  liberties  do  not  follow  the  policy  of  shouting 
about  them.  In  many  case««  those  who  clamor  the  loudest  about 
the  dangers  of  losing  such  liberties  bear  the  most  watching.  All 
too  frequently  whit  they  fear  most  is  the  less  of  their  opportunity 
to  work  for  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  Tlieie 
are  more  than  600  "communazl""  organizations  flovirishlng  In  the 
United  Sates  Many  of  these  are  Trojan  horse  and  "flfth  colunin"" 
groups.     They  have  no  rightful  place  here  among  us. 

The  second  place  where  we  are  woefully  lacking  is  In  our  national 
defense.  For  two  decades  national-defense  preparedness  has  lagged. 
Within  the  pa.st  2  weeks  the  first  new  United  States  battleship 
In  19  years  lias  been  launched  In  every  other  element  of  pre- 
paredness we  have  Ijeen  equally  complacent. 

We  must  appreciate  that  the  hurried  building  of  our  defenses  to 
the  point  need'^d  may  not  make  for  the  most  efficiency.  Errors 
will  be  made  and  the  ball  will  be  fumbled  But  the  characteristic 
of  a  great  pitcher  is  that  he  pitches  over  liis  errors  and  goes  en  to 
win.  I  am  confident  we  are  a  nation  of  thoroughbreds,  neither  to 
be  upset  nor  deterred  from  ctir  purpose   by  such  mistakes. 

There  is  no  change  In  the  official  position  of  the  American  Legion 
with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  We  believe 
the  protection— at  all  hazards — of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemi.'-phere  is  our  primary  obligation.  While  our  Nation  is  ill- 
equipped  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  protection  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  Is  idle  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  intervening  in  the 
great  conflict  acro.ss  the  Atlantic. 

With  what  would  we  Intervene?  Though  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  glvinp  educational  orders  fur  materiel  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  an  expanded  air  corps, 
wc  ilo  net  have  on  hand  today  the  needed  planes,  weapons,  and 
materials  to  train  properly  the  extremely  moderate  aimed  forces 
we  are  able  to  put  in  the  field. 

How,  then,  would  we  make  our  potential  strength  felt,  short  of 
two  or  three  years?  Fast-moving  aggressor  nations  have  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  us  to  select  our  own  time  and  place  for  exerting  the 
might  of  a  rearmed  America 

In  my  written  message  to  the  members  of  the  Legion,  I  have 
also  told  them  the  safety  of  our  Nation  transcends  any  political 
issue.  I  have  cautioned  them  to  avoid  the  danger  of  subjecting 
such  safety  to  the  fear  generated  through  hysterical  approach  to 
the  handling  of  our  problems. 

In  my  public  utterances  as  national  commander,  I  have  stressed 
the  importance  to  American  Legion  organizations  of  assisting  and 
working  through  recognized  agencies  of  the  Government.  I  have 
told  tliem  that  only  rarely  when  there  is  a  collapse  of  recognized 
authority  as  in  times  of  great  natural  disasters  is  it  our  Job  to 
do  what  we  can  independently. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  Legion  posts  have  prepared  dl.saster- 
rellef  plans  to  become  effective  at  the  onset  of  sucli  catastrophes. 
In  other  words,  the  machinery  of  Legion  supp.iri  for  law  and 
order  is  already  established  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  Posts 
without  plans  are  beln^  urged  to  form  them  now.  Such  plans 
should  be  integrated  with  existing  Government  authority  in  every 
community  where  there  Is  a  Legion  post. 

State  departments  of  the  Legion  can  well  Initiate  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  State  emergency  councils.  In  several  States  this  has 
been  done  already  with  the  support  and  consent  of  the  Stale 
Governors. 

Official  representatives  of  the  national  organization  of  the 
American  Legion  are  now  engaged  in  conlerenoes  and  discussions 
with  proper  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  con- 
ferences look  toward  utilization  of  Legion  organization  and  mem- 
bership In  the  most  effective  manner  possible  In  the  event  of  any 
conceivable  emergency  developing  Such  perfected  plans  will  be 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  conditions  warrant  their  invoking. 

The  American  Legion  is  working  to  make  this  a  nation  geared 
to  BO  We  recognize  it  as  a  blue-chip  game  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. We  advise  playing  them  close  and  playing  the  cards  to 
win. 

Our  members  regard  this  situation  as  another  call  from  the 
Nation.  It  is  not  a  call  to  the  armed  forces  where  once  we 
served,  though  we  will  not  shun  such  a  call  if  It  comes  Rather 
it  is  a  call  to  develop  sanity  superscKlIng  hysteria;  to  remove  all 
doubt  about  the  strength  of  our  national  defense  whatever  the 
cost;  to  have  all  of  us  Individually  willing  to  bear  the  heavy 
price  of  the  defense  which  must  be  paid  to  assure  peace  for  our 
people 

For  21  years  the  American  Legion  called  the  turn.  It  Is  con- 
fident its  Judgment  in  the  prjscnt  situation  will  coincide  with 
the  safety  and   well-being  of  cur  beloved   Nation. 

For  God  and  country  we  have  a/!80clated  ourselves  We  pledge 
again  our  loyalty  to  that  creed.  We  extend  the  hope  that  America 
now  Is  awake  to  the  dangers  we  face.  Resolutely  we  pledge  our 
organization  to  work  with  those  who  are  for  the  preservation  of 
our  national  unity  that  thus  we  may  safegtiard  the  glory  of  our 
Ideals,  our  principles,  and  our  Instltutlona. 
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This  Is  America's  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28X.  ^940 


OPEN  LETTER  FROM  MAURICE  LEON  TO  WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE 
AND  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Incorporate  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open  letter 
addressed  by  Hon.  Maurice  Leon  to  Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
and  myself,  jointly,  on  the  subject  This  Is  America's  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  America's  Wah — An  Open  Lktteh 

■WrrJDELL  L.  WiULKH.  Esq 
Hon    Claude  D.  Prppm. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  addrof«lnt»  this  cpen  letter  to  you  Jointly  bo- 
cause  a'  this  critical  Juncture  In  our  country's  history  your  leader- 
ship has  been  expressed  In  terms  calling  for  prompt  action  in  de- 
fense of  all  that  America  stands  for  against  the  menace  which  has 
now  reached  the  valleys  of  Plcardy  and  which  almis  at  nothing  less 
than  the  enslavement  of  the  world. 

Because  of  your  stand,  you  are  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as 
Am.erlcans  first,  as  being  able  to  work  together  In  a  national  crisis 
without   thoucht  of  partisan   advantage  or  expediency 

Because  of  the  events  which  have  Justified  your  stand,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  believe  that  this  horrible  war  forced  on  the 
world  by  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  Is  America's  war  Is  growing  daily 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will  see  that  it  Is  Amf-rlcas  war  not 
cnly  tiecause  Hitler  and  his  forces  mean  to  crush  nil  that  America 
rtands  for.  but  because  the  door  was  opened  and  kept  open  to 
them  by  acts  and  omissions  of  those  In  authority  at  Washington 
which  culminated  In  a  deadlock  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State,  there  Is  the  treaty 
known  as  Document  No  63  Senate.  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, which  18  appended  hereto  as  Document  7,  and  the  significance 
of  which  only  becomes  plain  after  reading  documents  numbered 
1  to  6  X 

ThLs  treaty  was  never  passed  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  as  a  starting  point  to  a  poU.-y  at  once  clear- 
sighted and  virile.  It  .-(hould  be  resubmitted  and  ratified 

America  has  her  share  In  the  mistakes  which  have  brought  the 

free  peoples  of  the  world  to  Armageddon      These  mistakes  should 

be    faced    in    good    faith,    without    flinching.     I    know   of    no   other 

guide  to  safety  for  us,  for  without  self-respect  there  is  no  safety. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  LtoN, 

IaviNCTON-ON-Hin>soN,  N  Y..  June  10,  1940. 


Thr  UNrrao  States  and  tiie  Rhine  Frontier 

INTTICDUCTION 

In  his  foreword  to  Andr^  Tard leu's  boc^k  The  Truth  About  the 
Treaty  (Bobbs-Merrill,  1921).  Edward  M.  House,  writing  on  March  3. 
1921.  states  concerning  Mr.  Tardleu: 

"He  Jiv^as  in  all  truth  the  one  nearly  Indispensable  man  at  the 
conference. 

"Therefore,  If  one  would  know  of  those  fateful  days  In  Paris  when 
the  allle.';  of  France  had  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  have 
their  reckoning  with  the  Central  Powers,  It  would  be  well  to  read 
The  Truth  Atxaut  the  Treaty,  for  here  It  Is  told  by  him  who  knows." 

This  foreword  Is  followed  by  an  Introduction  written  by  Mr. 
Cl^menceau.  France's  war  Premier,  and  head  of  the  French  delega- 
tion at  the  peace  conference,  which  begins  as  foUows: 

"It  was  near  your  heart.  In  face  of  the  virulent  attacks  on 
our  peace  treaty,  to  set  up  the  truth  In  print." 

Thus  the  man  whg  next  to  President  Wilson  was  the  most  Impor- 
tant member  of  the  American  delegation  and  the  man  who  headed 
the  French  delegation  of  which  Andr6  Tardieu  was  the  chief  member 
next  to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  both  vouch  for  the  facts  given  In  this  bock. 

Chapter  VI  of  this  book,  under  the  title  'Treaties  of  Guarantee," 
begins  on  page  203  as  follows: 

"It  was  on  March  14.  1919.  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President 
Wilson  proposed  to  M.  Clemenceau.  in  place  of  the  inter-Allied  occu- 
pation of  an  independent  Rhineland,  the  undertaking  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  come  immediately  to  the  assistance 
of  Prance  In  case  the  latter  should  be  the  object  of  an  unprovoked 
aggre^ion  by  Germany." 


Concerning  President  Wilson's  part  In  this  matter,  Mr.  Tardleu 
states,  at  pa?e  203: 

"On  March  28  he  put  this  solution  Into  concrete  form  and  handed 
the  head  of  the  French  Government  the  following:  'In  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  a  pledge  by  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
to  come  Immediately  to  the  assistance  of  Prance  as  S'jon  as  any  vin- 
provcked  movement  of  aggression  against  her  is  made  by  Germany.' 
"This  formula,  approved  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  became  the  basis  of 
the  negotiation." 

A  treaty  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Robert 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States:  and  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Republic,  by  Georges  Clemenceau,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  of  War,  and  Stephen  Pichon.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  treaty,  signed  June  28,  1919.  specifically 
provides  in  article  IV: 

"The  present  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State?  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification." 

It  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  July  29,  1919,  with  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
fact  tliat  he  had  transmitted  the  treaty  of  peace  2  weeks  previously. 
President  Wilsons  message  will  be  scanned  in  vain  for  the 
remotest  revelation  of  the  fact  that  this  treaty  had  been  offered  by 
him  to  France  as  a  substitute  fcr  the  permar.ent  security  of  the 
Rhine  frontier  and  had  been  accepted  by  France  in  exchange  for 
her  agreement  to  limit  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  bridgeheads 
to  15  years. 

Article  I  of  this  treaty  specifically  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  forbidding  military  occupation  or  fortification  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  Germany  and  providing  that  viola- 
tion by  Germany  of  these  provision.s  should  constitute  "a  hostile 
act  against  the  powers  signatory  of  the  present  treaty  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  pieace  of  the  world." 

The  separate  treaty  then  specifies  that  should  the.se  provisions 
constitute  "inadequate  security  and  protection  to  France,  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  bound  to  come  immediately  to 
her  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggres- 
sion against  her  being  made  by  Germany." 

This  meant,  in  plain  terms,  that  .should  Germany  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  under  which  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  demilitarized,  this  would  constitute  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, and  the  L'nited  States  would  be  bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
France  in  meeting  this  act  of  aggression. 

This  treaty.  Senate  Document  No.  63  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 
first  session,  was  not  ratified  The  Senate  had  no  opportunity  to 
learn  the  facts  bearing  on  Its  offer  to  France  and  acceptance  by 
France  until  long  after  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  its  conbidcra- 
ticn  by  President  Wilson  at  the  same  time  that  he  withdrew  the 
treaty  of  peace  His  me-ssage  merely  gave  "high  obligations  of  grati- 
tude and  tested  friendship"  as  the  rea.«on  for  makiiic;  the  treaty. 

As  shown  by  Mr  Tardieu  in  his  bock.  Marshal  Foch  had  taken 
the  definite  position  in  November  1918  that  nothing  short  of  the 
Rhine  frontier  would  secure  jjeace,  and  he  had  been  unswerving  in 
maintaining  that  position. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  to  defeat  the  measure  which  the  Allied 
Commander  In  Chief,  whose  greatness  was  not  confined  to  mastery 
on  the  battlefield,  regarded  as  indispensable  to  peace.  Is  best  told 
in  contemporary  documents  which  are  appended  to  this  memoran- 
dum, of  which  the  following  Is  a  list: 

Document  1 :  Conclusion  of  Marshal  Foch's  memorandum  of 
January  10.  1919. 

Document  2:  Proposal  of  the  French  Government  to  the  heads 
of  the  Allied  and  associated  Governments   (M.irch   12.   1919). 

Document  3:  Note  of  the  French  Government  handed  to  the 
heads  of  the  Allied  Governments  (March  17,  19191 

Dicument  4:   Text  of  offer  made  March  28.'  1919.  by  President  Wil- 
son to  Prime  Minister  Clemenceau  as  a  substitute  for  Rhine  frontier. 
Document  5:   Ccnclusicn  cf  statement  made  by  M.irshal  Fr?ch  on 
March  31.  1919.  before  the  heads  of  the  Allied  Governments  and  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  Allied  .Armies. 

Document  6:  Message  of  President  Wilson  of  July  29,  1919, 
transmitting  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
signed  June  28,  1919.  to  secure  to  Prance  the  immediate  aid  of 
the  United  States  In  case  of  an  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression 
against  her  on  the  part  of  Germany 

Document  7:  Agreement  of  assistance  to  France  In  the  event  of 
unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany 

The  maxim  "Verba  volant  scripta  manent"  (words  fly  awav.  writ- 
ings remain)  appllf's  here.  I  am  not  here  questioning  President 
Wilson's  motives.  He  died  a  broken  man  because  by  his  failure  he 
had  assumed  a  respjonsibility  before  the  conscience  of  mankind 
greater  than  could  be  borne  by  a  mere  mortal,  to  recall  a  prophecy 
made  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Peace  Conference  President  Wilson 
should  have  given  the  Senate  the  facts  which  led  to  his  offer  of  the 
Treaty  of  Assistance  to  France  and  its  acceptance  Without  these 
facts,  the  Senate  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  character  cf 
the  obligation  which  the  only  officer  of  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  having  power  to  conduct  Its  foreif;n  relations,  had 
assumed  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Unit^^d  States,  subject  only 
to  ratification  by  the  Senate  By  withholding  the  facts  from  the 
Senate.  President  Wilson  withheld  them  also  from  the  people  of  the 
Uuited  StaUib.  wiiich  to  this  day  is  largely  unaware  that  the  Goveru- 
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ment  of  Pranf^e  when  it  was  In  a  position  to  hold  the  permanent    | 
security  of  the  Rhine  frontier,  gave  up  that  security  in  rriiunce  on 
and   in   exchange   for  the  undertaking  contained   in  the  Treaty  of 
Assistance 

The  French  Government  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  have  known 
that  President  Wllscn's  treaty  without  ratification  by  the  Senate 
would  not  legally  bind  the  United  States.  But  the  facts  completely 
di.=p>ose  of  the  idea  so  widely  pi-evalent  among  our  people  that  the 
present  European  situation  wae  Europe's  own  doing  and  solely  the 
result  of  European  actlv  n  with  which  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
The  fact  that  the  surrender  of  the  Rhine  bridcehcads  which  made 
German  aggression  possible  was  actually  effected  in  reliance  on  an 
obligation  undertaken  on  our  behalf,  by  our  Chief  E:-ccvitlve,  who 
alone  had  the  p<5wer  to  enter  Into  it.  subject  to  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  shows  conclusively  that  we  had  cur  part  In 
bringing  about  the  present  tragic  situation:  and  this  having  been 
shown  It  should  follow  that  we  shoiild  tike  our  share  in  a  war 
which  is  ours  in  more  senses  than  one. 

DocfMFNT  1 — Conclusion  of  MrMonANDCM  Dflivered  January  10, 
1919.   EY   Mar-^hal  Foth   to  the  Commandfrs   in   Chief  of  the 

Al-LItD   .AND  A«=SOCIATED  ARMIES.   BASED  UPON  MaRSH.M.  POCH'S  MeMO- 

EANDUM  TO  Prime  Minister  Clemenceau  of  November  1918 

Marshal  von  Mdltke  placed  the  military  frontier  of  Germany  at 
the  Rhine  and  at  the  end  ol  one  of  his  papers  writes:  "There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  ordinary  f^trength  of  cur  theater  of  opera- 
tions on  the  Rhine  One  thing  only  could  endanger  it — a  premature 
offensive  by  us  on  the  left  tank  with  InsufBcient  forces"  And  else- 
where he  states  "The  main  line  of  defense  of  Prussia  against  France 
Is  the  Rhine  with  Us  fortresses.  This  line  Is  so  strong  that  It  Is  far 
from  requiring  all  the  forces  of  the  monarchy." 

Today  this  situation  is  reversed  la  favor  of  the  coalition  The 
coali'lon  cannot  renounce  It.s  advantages,  cannot  relinquish  Its 
buckler  of  defense  in  that  region— the  Rhine-  without  seriously 
compromising  Its  future.  The  "Wacht  am  Rheln"  must  be  its 
slogan. 

Henceforth  the  Rhine  must  be  the  western  frontier  of  the  German 
peoples.  Germany  must  be  deprived  of  all  access  to  or  n>llltary 
Utilization  of  it.  that  is  to  say,  of  all  territorial  sovereignty  on  the 
left  bank  of  this  river — in  a  word,  of  every  facility  to  reach  by 
sudden  inva.<lon.  as  in  1914.  Belgium  and  Lu.xemburg,  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea  and  threaten  England;  to  move  around  Prance's 
natural  dcfen.'-es,  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse;  to  conquer  her  northern 
regions  and  approach  that  of  Paris. 

This  is.  for  the  prej^ent  and  the  near  future,  a  guarantee  indis- 
pensable for  the  maintenance  of  p)eace,  becau.se: 

1  Of  Germany's  material  and  moral  situation. 

2.  Of  her  numerical  superiority  over  the  democratic  countries  of 
western  Europe. 

The  Rhine,  a  military  frontier  Indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
cf  peace,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  coalition,  offers  no  territorial  ad- 
vantage to  any  country.  There  is  no  question  indeed  of  annexing 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  of  increasing  the  territory  of  France  or 
of  Belgium  but  Blmply  one  of  maintaining  on  the  Rhine  the  common 
barrier  of  security  essential  to  the  society  of  democratic  nations. 
There  is  no  question  of  entrusting  the  guardianship  of  this  common 
barrier  to  any  one  power,  but  of  assuring  by  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  all  the  democratic  powers  the  defense  of  their  lives  and 
futures  by  forbidding  Germany,  once  for  all.  to  carry  war  and  her 
spirit  of  domination  across  the  river. 

Of  course  It  will  be  the  function  of  the  puttee  treaty  to  fix  the 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  not  Included 
within  the  French  and  Belgian  frontiers. 

But  this  arrangement,  whatever  It  be.  must  tajce  into  considera- 
tion the  military  necessity  set  forth  above  and  therefore— 

1.  Absolutely  forbid  to  Germany  all  military  access  to.  or  po- 
litical propaganda  in,  the  Rhenish  territories  of  the  left  bank, 
perhaps  even  protecting  this  territory  by  a  neutral  zone  on  the 
right  bank 

2  A.«isure  the  military  occupation  of  the  Rhenish  territories  of 
the  left  bank  by  Allied  forces. 

3.  Guarantee  to  the  Rhenish  territories  of  the  left  bank  the  outlet 
necessary  to  their  economic  activities  by  bringing  them  into  a 
customs  union  with  the  other  western  states 

On  these  conditions,  and  In  accordance  with  the  universally  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  liberty  of  peoples.  It  Is  possible  to  conceive 
the  establishment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  of  new  auton- 
omous states,  governing  themselves  subject  to  the  above  reserva- 
tions, an  arrangement  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  natural 
frontier,  the  Rhine  will  alone  be  capable  of  assuring  peace  to  western 
Europe. 

DocrMENT  2  -   Proposal  or  the  French  Government  to  the  Heads 

OF  THE   AlXIED   AND   ASSOCLATED  GOVERNMENTS    (MaBCH    12,    1919) 
WESTERN    ERONTini    OF    GERMANY 

1.  In  the  general  Interest  of  peace  and  to  a.ssure  the  effective 
working  of  the  constituent  clause  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
western  frontier  of  Germany  is  Oxed  at  the  Rhine.  Consequently 
Germany  renounces  all  sovereignty  over,  as  well  as  any  customs 
imlon  with,  the  territories  of  the  former  German  Empire  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

2  The  line  of  the  Rhine  to  be  occupied  under  a  mandate  of  the 
Lieague  of  Nations  by  an  Inter-AUied  military  force. 


Tlie  extent  and  condition.s  of  occupation  In  German  territory 
of  tiie  bridgeheads  of  Kehl.  Mannheim.  Maycnce,  Coblenz,  Cologne, 
and  Dusseidorf,  necesv^ary  to  the  security  of  Inter-Alllcd  forces,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  final  treaty  ol  peace.  Until  the  signature  of  the 
said  treaty  the  conditions  of  occupation  established  by  the  armis- 
tice of  November  11,  1918.  to  remain  In  force 

In  a  zone  of  50  kilomotors  east  of  her  western  frontier  Germany 
shall  not  maintain  nor  erect  fortifications. 

3  The  lerritcri«^s  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (except  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  to  constitute  one  cr  several  Independent  States  under 
the  protection  of  the  Lf^a-rue  of  Nations  Tlielr  eastern  and  south- 
ern frrn'.lers  to  he  ftxt^d  by  the  peace  treaty  Oermany  undertiikcs 
to  do  nothing  which  could  hlndrr  the  afortsald  st«te  or  .states  in  the 
fu  fillment  of  the  dutle.3  or  the  exercise  of  the  rights  devolving  upon 
thf  m  from  the  causes  or  the  conditions  of  their  creation 

4  Within  1  month  after  the  signature  of  the  present  prellm'nnrles 
of  peace,  the  general  ccnclltions  of  evacuation  of  the  higher  Ger- 
man and  Pn.issian  civil  ctflclals  at  present  on  duty  on  the  left  bank 
ol  the  Rhine,  to  be  settled  by  a  special  agreement  between  the  sig- 
natory powers  and  the  German  Government. 

5  Within  2  months  from  the  signntuie  of  the  present  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  a  special  acroement  between  the  signatory  powers 
and  the  German  Government  to  deiermlne.  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  general  conditions  of  liquidation  of 
the  German  econcmlc  interests  on  the  left  bixnk  cf  the  Rhine. 

6  The  German  Government  undertak»s  to  furnish  every  year  to 
the  independent  state  or  states,  which  may  be  created  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  amount  of  coal  neces-sary  for  their  indus- 
tries This  amount  shall  be  credited  to  Germany  in  the  general 
reparations  account. 

Document  3 — Note  of  the  French   Government  Handed  to  tk« 
Heads  of  the  Allietd  Governments'   (March  17,  1919) 

I.   ntSVMt  of  the  FRENTCH   proposal  or  niBRtJARY   25,    1919 

(1)  The  military  occupation  of  the  Rhine  by  an  interallied  force 
(with  this  immediate  and  la.stlng  result,  separation  of  the  left  bank 
from  the  German  Reich  and  Zollverein)  is.  in  the  present  state  of 
lnternatie<nai  relations,  a  vital  neceiksity  for  France  and  of  common 
Interest  to  tlie  Allies.  A  detailed  memorandum  has  proved  this 
assertion. 

The  object  is  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  that  which  we  hav« 
undergone  twice  in  50  years,  and  for  that  to  deprive  Germany 
of  her  essential  means  of  attack  (the  left  bank,  the  railroads,  and 
the  bridges  of  the  Rhine). 

As  a  guaranty  of  th's.  the  military  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
border  Is  indispensable  to  l^ance,  with  a  far  smaller  population 
than  Germany,  deprived  of  Russia's  alliance,  and  without  gexxl 
natural  frontiers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  overseas  democracies  cannot  fight  in 
Europe  If  the  French  ports  and  railroads  are  not  substantially  pro- 
tected. The  last  war  demonstrated  how  serious  for  them  is  this 
danger,  which  might  completely  deprive  them  of  a  European  battle- 
field. 

(2)  The  limitation  of  th?  military  forces  of  Germany  Is  not  a 
sufficient  guaranty  against  this  danger  until  experience  has  proved 
the  method  efficacious,  and  especially  so  long  as  Germ.any  has  at 
her  di'^posal  more  than  3.000.000  men  who  are  trained  to  war,  be- 
cause they  fought  in  war  The  total  suppression  of  the  Gf>rman 
fieel  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  the  naval  countries  to  disarm 
their  own  fleets.  On  laud,  France,  too.  has  need  of  physical 
guaranty 

The  League  of  Nations  Is  also  not  a  sufflci'^nt  guaranty  The 
present  draft  of  Its  clauses  makes  final  victory  almost  certain  But 
the  League  is  too  slow  moving  a  mechanism  to  prevent  territorial 
invasion  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  Here  also,  therefore,  a  physical 
guaranty  Is  necessary 

TTils  physical  guaranty  Is  the  military  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  control  of  its  bridge  traffic. 

(3)  The  objections  presented  do  not  modify  this  conclusion. 

It  Is  feared  on  the  left  bank  that  there  may  be  a  movement  for 
union  with  Germany  But  the  left  bank  Is  different  from  the  rest 
of  Germany  It  fears  Bolshevism  and  war  taxes  It  Is  conscious 
of  its  economic  Independence.  It  has  no  liking  for  Prussian  offi- 
cials forced  upon  It  by  the  empire  Separatist  tendencies  are  al- 
ready making  themselves  felt  despite  the  strict  reserve  we  have 
maintained. 

A  nationalist  Irritation  In  Germany  is  foreseen.  Defeat  has 
aroused  this  sentiment.  The  question  resolves  itself  mto  protect- 
ing ourselves  agaln.st  Its  pos.sible  consequences. 

It  Is  thought  that  the  proposed  solution  may  be  suspected  of 
Imperialism.  But  It  Is  not  a  question  of  annexation.  It  is  a  qvies- 
tlon  of  creating  under  the  safeguard  of  the  League  of  Nations  an 
Independent  state  in  accordance  with  the  Interests  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants and  with  the  a.splrations  of  a  very  large  numt)er  of  them. 
This  Is  not  a  Blsmarckian  solution. 

Anxiety  is  expres.sed  concerning  the  effect  upon  British  and 
American  opinion.  But  the  whole  lesson  of  the  war  Is  that  the 
Rhine  is  the  military  frontier  not  only  of  France  and  Belgium  but 
of  the  overseas  democracies  as  well,  "the  frontier  of  freedom."  as 
President  Wilson  expressed  it.    These  democracies  will  understand 
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Including  the  United  States  of  America. 
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this  as  they  trndrrstocd  the  necessity  cf  conscrlptlcn  du-lng  the  war, 
as  British  democracy  understands  today  the  channel  tunner. 

The  danger  Is  pointed  out  of  the  Indefinite  duration  of  the  occu- 
patlcn  But  as  the  entire  organization  of  the  left  bank  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  League  cf  Nations,  the  latter  wlU  alwdys  have  the 
right  to  alter  It.  ^  ,.  , 

Th'^refore.  the  physical  guaranty  which  will  make  impossible  a 
renewal  of  the  1914  situation  remains  of  vital  necessity  to  France  In 
the  present  state  of  International  relations. 

II.    tXAMINATlON    OF    THE    SUGGESTION    PREFENTTD    ET    OCH    ALLIES 

( 1 )  The  suggestion  presented  on  March  14  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  should  pledge  themselves  in  case  of  aggression  by 
Germany  to  bring  their  mUltary  forces  to  the  aid  of  France  without 
delav  is  a  recognition  that  France  needs  a  special  guaranty,  but  In 
place  of  the  physical  guaranty  demanded  by  France  it  substitutes  a 
political  guaranty  designed  to  curtail  by  a  dennite  pledge  the  time 
which  would  elapse  t>eiween  the  menace  of  war  and  the  Joint  action 
of  the  Allied  forces. 

The  French  Government  fully  appreciates  the  great  value  Oi  sucn 
a  guaranty,  which  would  profoundly  change  the  international  situ- 
ation, but  this  gtiaranty  to  be  effective  must  be  supplemented  and 

defined.  ^  ..     -  j. 

(2)  In  the  first  place  there  will  always  be.  on  account  of  dis- 
tance a  period  in  which  Prance  attacked  will  have  to  defend  herself 
■ingle-handed  without  her  overseas  Allies;  she  miist  be  able  to  do 
this  under  fairer  conditions  than  In  the  past. 

—  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  Important  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
the  substance  and  scope  of  the  pledge — that  is  as  to  the  obligatirns 
Imposed  upon  Germany,  the  methods  of  their  enforcements,  the 
nature  of  the  act  which  shall  constitute  a  menace  of  war.  the  right 
of  France  to  defend  herself  against  it.  and  the  importance  of  the 
military  aid  to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  other  words,  before  we  can  consider  giving  up  the  first 
guarantee  (a  material  guarantee  founded  on  space)  It  Is  cstentlal 
that  the  second  guarantee  (founded  on  time,  that  is  on  the  spetdy 
aid  cf  our  AUles)  lend  lt«elf  to  no  uncertainty  and  that  it  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  cf  the  other  safeguards  contained  In  the  first 
guarantee. 

It  Is  really  not  pc4islble  for  Prance  to  give  up  a  certain  safeguard 
for  the  sake  cf  expectations 

in.  POSSIBLE  aASEs  or  agreemcmt 

Wishing  to  respond  to  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  it. 
the  French  Ocvcnimcnt  thinks  it  its  duty  to  set  cut  In  detail  the 
general  bases  upon  which  agreement  might  be  reached,  these  bai>es 
being  the  minimum  guarantees  indispensable  to  France. 

It  should  be  agreed,  in  the  first  place,  that. 

In  case  Germany  in  violation  of  the  peace  conditions  Imposed 
upon  her  by  the  allied  and  associated  governments,  should  com- 
mit an  act  of  apgre^sion  against  France.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  would  bring  to  France  the  aid  of  their  military 
lorces 

Therefore: 

(1)  The  date  and  the  conditions  of  evacuation  of  the  bridgeheads 
^  on  the  right  bank,  and  of  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Rhine,  to  be  fixed  by  the  peace  treaty  (as  one  of  the  guarantees 
to  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  financial  clauses).* 

(2)  Germany  to  maintain  neither  military  force  nor  military 
organization  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  nor  within  50  kilometers 
east  of  the  river  The  German  Army  to  be  forbidden  to  maneuver 
there.  Recniltlrg  to  be  forbidden  there — even  appeals  for  volun- 
teers. Fortiflcattcns  to  be  demolished  there  No  new  forti- 
fications to  be  erected  there.  No  war  material  to  be  manufactured 
there.  (Certain  of  these  clauses  already  figure  In  the  preliminary 
peace  proposals:  but  in  the  present  hypothesis  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  strength^'n  them  ) 

(3)  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  to  have  the 
right  to  satisfy  themselves  by  means  of  a  permanent  Commission 
of  Inspection  that  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  Germany  are 
ccmpllfd  with.  (For  without  this  right  the  preceding  clause  would 
be  worthless  ) 

(4)  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Prance  to  agree  to  con- 
sider as  an  act  of  aggression  any  entry  or  attempted  entry  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  German  Army  into  the  zone  fixed  In  paragraph  2. 

(5)  Furthermore,  Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  recognire  the 
rli?ht  of  France  to  occupy  the  hne  of  the  Rhine  with  five  bridge- 
heads of  a  radius  of  20  kilometers  In  case  Germany,  in  the  opinion 
cf  the  Ccmmisslon  of  Inspection,  should  violate  the  terms  of  para- 

^-graph  2  or  any  one  of  the  military,  aerial,  and  naval  clauses  of 
the  pe«:"e  prelhailnaries.  (In  fact.  If  Prance  gives  up  after  30  years' 
perm.^nent  occupation  she  must  at  least.  In  case  of  danger  of  war 
resulting  from  Germany's  violation  of  her  pledges,  be  able  to  ad- 
vance her  troops  to  the  only  good  defensive  position;  that  Is,  to 
the  Rhine  ) 

(6 1  Great  Britain  aud  the  United  States  to  recognize  to  France 
her  frontier  of  1814  and,  by  way  of  reparation,  the  right  of  occupa- 
tion without  annexation  of  that  part  of  the  coal  basin  of  the  Saar 
not  included  within  this  frontier. 

p  s. — It  goes  without  saying  that  by  act  of  aggression  against 
France  the  French  Government  also  means  any  aggression  against 
Belgium. 


•In  other  words,  an  occupation  for  30  years. 


DOCTTMENT   4.— TEXT   OF   OlTER    M.'^DE    MARCH    28.    1919     BT   PRESTDITNT 

WiLso>f   TO  Prime  Minister  Clemenceau   as  a   SuBSTmrrE  for 

Rhine  Frontier 

In  a  separate  treaty  with  the  United  States,  a  pledge  by  the 
United  States,  rabject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  come  immediately  to  the  assistance 
of  France  as  soon  as  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression 
against  her  Is  made  by  Germany. 

DocTMENT  5. — CoNCLrsiON  OF  Stattmznt  Made  bt  Marshal  Foch 

ON    March    31.    1919.    Before    the    Heads    of    the    Allied    and 

AsKOCiATEa    Go\'trnment3    and    the    Commanders    ln    Chief    of 

THE  Allied  and  Associated  ARiiiES 

To  sum  up.  unle.=s  we  hold  the  Rhine  permanently,  no  neu- 
trality, no  disarmament,  no  wTltten  clause  of  any  kind,  can  pre- 
vent Germany  from  seizing  the  Rhine  and  detxjuchlng  from  It  at 
an  advantage. 

Tlie  Rhine  rrm^iins  today  the  barrier  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  peoples  of  western  Europe,  and  therefore  of  civilization. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  seems  difficult  to  refuse  to  the  nations 
In  the  forefront  of  battle — France  and  Belgium — the  protection 
they  deem  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  live  and  fight  until 
thi  Ir  allies  arrive.     •      •     • 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  remain 
German  or  not.  the  political  frontier  between  the  western  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Germany  is  the  Rhine. 

I  urge  with  all  my  strength  upon  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments, which  in  the  most  critical  hours  of  the  war  entrusted  to  me 
the  conduct  of  their  armies  and  the  futuie  of  our  common  cause, 
to  consider  that  the  future  can  only  be  permanently  a.ssured — 
tomorrow  as  it  was  yesterday — by  the  military  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
and  Its  occupation  by  the  Allies.  This  essential  position  must 
therefore  be  held. 

Document  6. — Assist.^nce  to  Fr-anct  in  the  E\ent  or  Unprovoked 

Agcpjssion  by  Germany 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  an 
agreement  betwc'^n  the  United  States  and  France  which  was  signed 
at  Versailles.  June  28.  1919.  to  secure  the  Republic  of  Prance  the 
immediate  aid  of  the  United  States  In  case  of  unprovoked  move- 
ment of  aggression  against  her  on  the  part  of  Germany 
July  29,  1919 — Read,  reft  rred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 
message  of  transmittal 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:   I  take  pleasure  In  laying  before  you  a 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Prance,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  secure 
that  Republic  of  the  immediate  aid  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  case  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  against  her  en  the 
part  of  Germany      I  earnestly  hope  that  this  treaty  v.iU  meet  wi'h 
your  cordial  approval  and  will  receive  an  early  ratification  at  your 
hands,  along  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Gennany      Now  that  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  great  document  I  presented 
to  you  2  weeks  ago.  it  seems  opportune  to  lay  beiore  you  this  treaty 
which  Is  meant  to  be  in  effect  a  part  of  It. 

It  was  signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  treaty  cf  peace  and  la 
intended  as  a  temporary  supplement  to  it.  It  is  believed  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  itself  provides  adequate  protection  to 
France  against  aggression  from  her  recent  enemy  on  the  east;  but 
the  years  Immediately  ahead  of  us  contain  many  incalculable  pos- 
sibilities. The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides  for  mili- 
tary action  for  the  protection  of  its  members  only  upon  advice  of 
the  Council  of  the  League- — advice  given,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  only 
upon  deliberation  and  acted  upon  by  each  of  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  only  if  its  own  Judgment  Justifies  such  action.  The 
object  of  the  special  treaty  with  France  which  I  now  submit  to  you 
Is  to  provide  for  Immediate  military  assistance  to  France  by  the 
United  States  In  case  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression 
against  her  by  Germany  without  waiting  for  the  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  cf  Nations  that  such  action  be  taken.  It  is  to  be 
an  arrangement,  not  independent  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
under  it. 

It  is.  therelcre,  expressly  provided  that  this  treaty  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany;  that  this  special  arrangement  shall  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  League;  and  that  this  special  provi- 
sion for  the  safety  of  France  shall  remain  in  force  only  until,  upon 
the  application  of  one  of  the  parties  to  It.  the  Council  of  the  League, 
acting.  If  nece.-sar>-.  by  a  majority  vote,  shall  agree  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  afford  her  sufficient  protection. 

I  was  moved  to  sign  this  treaty  by  considerations  which  will,  I 
hcpe,  seem  as  persua:5ive  and  as  irresistible  to  you  as  they  seemed 
to  me.  We  are  bound  to  Prance  by  ties  of  friendship  which  we  have 
always  regarded,  and  shall  always  regard,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  She 
assisted  us  to  win  our  freedom  as  a  nation.  It  is  seriously  to  be 
doubted  whether  we  could  have  won  it  without  her  gallant  and 
timely  aid.  We  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  driv- 
ing enemies,  who  were  also  enemies  of  the  world,  from  her  soil; 
but  that  does  not  pay  our  debt  to  her  Nothing  can  pay  such  a 
debt.  She  now  desires  that  we  should  promise  to  lend  our  great 
force  to  keep  her  safe  against  the  power  she  has  had  most  re;ison 
to  fear.    Another  great  nation  volunteers  the  same  promise.     It  Is 
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one  of  the  fine  reversals  of  history  that  that  other  nation  should 
be  the  very  power  from  whom  France  fought  to  sot  us  tree.  A  new 
day  has  dawned.  Old  antagonisms  are  forgotten  The  common 
cause  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  has  created  new  comrade- 
ships and  a  new  perception  of  what  It  is  wise  and  necessary  for 
great  nations  to  do  to  free  the  world  of  intolerable  fear  Two 
governments  who  wish  to  be  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
ask  leave  of  the  Council  of  the  League  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
assistance  cf  a  friend  whose  situation  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
peculiar  peril,  without  awaiting  the  advice  of  the  League  to  act. 

It  is  by  taking  such  pledges  as  this  that  we  prove  ourselves  faith- 
ful to  the  utmost  to  the  high  obligations  of  gratitude  and  tested 
friendship.  Such  an  act  as  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  proofs  that 
we  are  a  people  that  sees  the  true  heart  of  duty  and  prefers  honor 
to  its  own  separate  course  of  peace. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

The  White  House.  July  29,  1919. 

DOCLTtENT   7. ASSLSTANCE  TO    FRANCS   IN  THE    EVENT    OF    UNPROVOKED 

ACCP.E5SION    BY    GERMANY 

AGREEMENT     BETWEEN      THE     UNITED      STATES      AND      FRANCE      SIGNED      AT 
VERSAILLES  JUNE  28.    1919 

^^'hereas  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Frcnrh  Republic 
are  equally  animated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world,  so  happily  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles 
the  28th  day  of  June  1919.  putting  an  end  to  the  war  begun  by  the 
aggression  of  the  German  Empire  and  ended  by  the  defeat  of  that 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Republic 
are  fully  persuaded  that  an  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  by 
Germany  against  France  would  not  only  violate  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  cf  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  which  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic  are  parties,  thus  exposing  France 
anew  to  the  intoUrnble  burdens  of  an  unprovoked  war.  but  that 
such  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  be  and  is  so  re- 
garded by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  a  hostile  act  against  all  the 
powers  signatory  to  that  treaty  and  as  calculated  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  involving  inevitably  and  directly  the  states  of 
Europe  and  indirectly,  as  experience  has  amply  and  unfortunately 
demonstrated,  the  world  at  large;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  uf  America  and  the  French  Republic 
fear  that  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
contained  in  said  Treaty  of  Versailles  may  not  at  first  provide 
adequate  .security  and  protection  to  France  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  United  States  of  America  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
of  V^crsallles  on  the  other; 

Therefore,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Republic 
having  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  to  effect  these  nece.ssary  pur- 
poses. Wooilrow  Wilson.  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  spe- 
cially authorized  thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Georges  Clemenceau.  president  of  the  Council.  Minister  of  War.  and 
Stephen  Plrhon.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  specially  authorized 
thereto  by  Raymond  Polncare.  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

i4rftc/e  / 
In  case  the  following  stipulations  relating  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  signed 
at  Versailles  the  28th  day  of  June  1919  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  French  Republic,  and  the  British  Empire  among  other 
powers : 

'Article  42  Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  construct  any 
fortifications  either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right 
bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  50  kilometers  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhine 

"Article  43  In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintenance  and  as- 
sembly of  armed  forces,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  and 
militaiy  maneuvers  of  any  kind,  as  well  £is  the  upkeep  of  all  per- 
manent works  for  mobilizati.;n  are  in  the  same  way  forbidden 

•Article  44  In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  manner  whatever 
the  provisions  of  articles  42  and  43  she  shall  be  regarded  as  com- 
mitting a  hostile  act  against  the  powers  signatory  of  the  present 
treaty  and  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world." 
may  not  at  first  provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to 
France,  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  bound  to  come  Imme- 
diately to  her  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  unprovoked  movement 
of  aggression  against  her  being  made  by  Germany. 

Article   II 
Tlie  present  treaty,  in  similar  terms  with  the  treaty  of  even  date 
for  the  same   purjjose   concluded   between  Great   Britain   and   the 
French  Republic,  a  copy  of   which  treaty  Is  annexed  hereto,  will 
only  come  into  force  uhen  the  latter  Is  ratified. 

Article  in  - 

The  present  treaty  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  must  be  recognized  by  the  Council,  acting 
If  need  be  by  a  majority,  as  an  engagement  which  is  consistent  with 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  It  will  continue  in  force  until  on  the 
application  of  one  of  the  parties  to  It  the  Council,  acting  if  need  be 
by  a  majority,  agrees  that  the  League  Itself  affords  sufficient 
protection. 

Article  IV 

The  present  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  submitted  to 


the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  It  will  be 
submitted  before  ratification  to  the  French  Chambers  of  Deputies 
(aux  Chambres  f ran^aises )  for  approval.  Tlie  ratifications  thereof 
will  be  exchanged  on  the  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  at  Pans  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  shall  be  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  pleniixjtentiarles.  to  wit:  On  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Woodrow  Wilson.  President, 
and  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  United  States;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic.  Georges  Clemenceau,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Minister  of  War.  and  Stephen  Pichon, 
Minister  of  Foreign  AHairs.  have  hl};ned  the  above  articles  both  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  and  they  have  hereunto  affixed 
their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  the  city  of  Versailles,  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1919.  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

I  SEAL]  Woodrow    Wilson. 

I  SEAL]  Robert  Lansino. 

[SEAL]  ,  G.  Clemenceau. 

I  seal  J  S.   Pichon. 


Tribute  From  Son  to  Father 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


REMARKS  OF  BRUCE  GREEN.  OF  ARLINGTON,  VA. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Nation  will  cele- 
brate Father's  Day. 

No  more  beautiful  tribute  from  a  son  to  a  father  has  come 
to  my  attention  than  that  paid  by  Mr.  Bruce  Green,  of 
Arlington.  Va.,  to  his  father.  Harry  K.  Green,  past  master, 
Columbia  Lodge  285,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  past  district  deputy 
grand  master  of  district  54;  and  past  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  tribute  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Most  worshipful  grand  master  and  brethren,  amidst  such  an  out- 
standing array  of  Masonic  dignitaries,  who  have  gathered  at  this 
grand  annual  conclave  to  foster  the  welfare  cf  our  fraternity.  I  feel 
fomewhai  restrained  to  attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment  which  has 
devolved  upon  my  head  at  the  liLstance  of  the  master  of  my  lodge. 

I  see  many  craftsmen  in  this  vast  a.'^sembly  that  are  far  more 
capable  cf  delivering  a  commemorative  addrefis  than  I  could  ever 
hcpe  to  be.  I  see  brethren  here  that  have  held  this  august  txxly 
spellbound  with  eloquence  on  many  occasions,  and  it  is.  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  genuine  humility  that  I  rLse  t(.day  to  extol  a  name 
that  I  hold  near  and  dear  to  my  heart — a  name  which  reverberates 
with  kindness,  aflfabillty.  and  good  deeds:  a  name  which  is  a  symbol 
of  service  to  his  fellow  men — that  distlngul.shed  craftsman,  that 
God-fearing  gentleman,  that  crusader  of  right,  your  bicentennial 
grand  master  and  my  affectionate  father,  most  worshipful  brother, 
Harry  K   Green. 

Alcnc:  life's  highway  other  men  have  had  fathers  who  have  pos- 
sibly ;'.ttalned  greater  heights  of  distinction  and  wealth  than  mine, 
as  such  are  measured  In  the  affairs  of  men.  yet  I  have  never  known 
a  son  that  could  claim  a  father  who  was  a  more  earne.st  warrior 
In  the  field  of  right,  who  labored  more  devotedly  in  the  interest 
of  hi.s  family  and  his  fellow  men.  or  who  had  a  larger  soul  than  my 
father,  whcse  portrait  is  being  unveiled  today. 

He  has  been  the  beacon  light  for  gocd  that  has  spread  its  reful- 
gent rays  cf  companionship,  wi.-^e  counsel,  good  cheer,  and  God-like 
pervadine;  influence,  which  have  surrounded  all  the  years  of  my 
life  As  far  back  as  I  can  recall.  I  can  see  his  friends,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  seeking  his  good  offices  when  ml.sfortune  would  over- 
take them— mm  who  had  lost  their  Jobs,  women  who  had  been 
widowed  by  the  death  of  their  loved  ones,  all  finding  their  way  to 
cur  home  in  Arlington  County,  there  to  receive  his  kind  word  of 
admonition  and  seek  his  Judgment  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  dis- 
tress His  kindness  has  extended,  not  alone  to  Masonic  brethren 
and  their  families,  but  to  black  and  white  alike  of  almost  every 
creed  and  denomination.  He  has  truly  lived  to  help  his  fellow 
t>eings 

Father's  life  is  filled  with  many  beautiful  characteristics,  and,  as 
I  look  down  memory  lane  Into  the  years  of  long  ago.  I  can  see  a 
multitude  of  instances  that  would  be  well  worthy  of  laudation,  but 
the  limitation  of  time  allotted  for  these  ceremonies  makes  It  nece.-i- 
sary  to  pass  over  most  of  them  and  direct  my  remarks  to  the  forti- 
tude of  his  existence. 


< 
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There  he  sits,  my  brethren  somewhat  brcken  In  tK^dy,  his  hands 
ancylosed  and  distorted  In  appearance,  his  motivating  power  im- 
paired to  the  point  of  excruciatlni?  pain  at  every  step.  yet.  withal,  he 
clings  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  manifests  the  courage  of  a 
samt.  relies  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  Builder,  bears  the  pain 
It  Is  his  lot  to  bear  and  carries  on.  as  he  has  for  many  years,  his 
laudable  efforts  In  life  with  a  greater  perspective  and  a  more 
prcpitloUB  outlook  than  those  of  us  who  are  well  and  able-bodied. 
A  recapitulation  of  the  beauties  of  his  life  discloses  the  presence 
of  four  outstanding  tenets — rectitude,  loyalty,  kindness,  and  service, 
and  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Great  Ambassador  of  Good  Impreg- 
nated his  being  with  the  rich  Influences  so  essential  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  mission  In  life 

Around  his  head  he  placed  an  Invisible  garland  of  lilies  symbolic 
of  the  probity  of  his  life;  about  his  shoulders  he  bedecked  the 
cloak  of  loyalty  to  hl«  friends  and  his  beliefs;  in  his  heart  he  im- 
planted a  seed  of  kindness  which  has  fructified  with  luxuriant 
splendor  since  his  childhood  days  of  yore;  and  about  his  soul  he 
draped  a  tapestry  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  spacious  temple  of 
the  spirit  wc-ld  and  embroidered  thereon  In  golden  letters,  the  word 
"service  ••  Service  to  the  God  he  worships.  Service  to  the  family 
that  Is  proud  to  bear  his  name  Service  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors     Service  to  his  State  and  Nation.. 

And  in  conclusion,  brethren,  may  I  make  a  personal  reference 
by  way  of  a  poem  which  I  read  some  years  ago  Its  author  Is 
unknown,  but  It  expresses  In  beautiful  language  the  feeling  whicli 
permeates  my  heart. 

"Always  my  counselor,  always  my  friend. 
Alwaye  with  patience  his  help  would  he  lend 
Always  at  hand  when  life's  problems  I  met 
Throughout  all  the  world  my  best  friend  yet. 
Always  consistent,   understanding   my   mould, 
'Midst  all  my  soriows  as  true  as  gold 

"Always  the  first  to  wish  me  luck. 
Always  the  first  to  praise  my  pluck. 
Always  at  hand  to  give  me  a  tip. 
Usually  saying.  'Keep  a  stiff  upper  Up." 
Always  at  hand  whether  rain  or  shine. 
The  same  old  sport,  this  Dsiddy  of  mine." 

It  Is  with  genuine  pride  and  deep  emotion  that  I  present  to  this 
grand  body  on  behalf  of  Columbia  Lodge,  the  portrait  of  the  man 
I  proudly  call  "Dad." 


Coodemnation  of  Italy's  Entrance  Into  War  by 
Italian  Club  of  Tampa,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  AND  AN   EDITORIAL   FROM   TAMPA    (FLA  )    TRIBLTIE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printrd  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  of  June  13  giving  the  encouraging 
news  that  the  Italian  Club  of  Tampa,  which  is  a  large  and 
responsible  club,  luicqui vocally  denounces  the  conduct  of 
Mussolini  In  entering  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Tampa  (Fla.)   Tribune  of  June  13.  1940) 
Italian   Clxtb  Condemns   Acts    op   Mrssoi.iNi  -Praises   PRiNCiPua 

E^TPRES-SEO    BY     RoOSEVELT 

Directors  of  LTJnlone  Italiana.  the  Italian  club  of  Tampa, 
adopted  resolutions  yesterday,  strongly  condemning  the  entrance 
of  Italy  into  the  war  against  the  Allies,  heartily  praising  and  en- 
dorsing the  principles  expressed  by  President  Roo.sevelt,  and 
offering  to  defend  American  democracy. 

"As  we  always  have  been  In  the  past."  the  resolution  said,  "we 
are  now  and  always  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  ready,  under  any  emergency  or  circumstances, 
to  defend  with  our  utmost  loyalty  and  vigor  those  principles  and 
Ideals,  regardless  of  sacrifice." 

SENTIMENT    OF    ALL 

The  directors  pointed  out  that  they  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  of  the  club's  3.500  members.  90  percent  of  whom  are  cltizezxs  of 
the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  said  the  action  of  the  Italian  Government  was 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  thflr  organization,  which  never  had  been  in 
svmpathy  with  totalitarian  government  and  was  contrary  to  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  Italy,  long  recognized  as  a  natural  enemy  of 
Germans  and  Austrlans. 


They  emphasized  that  the  club  had  always  erprcssed  disapproval 
of  the  Mussolini  government,  had  never  received  its  delegates  or 
representatives  here,  and  took  no  part  In  any  events  according 
them  recognition. 

Members  of  the  club,  the  resolutions  added,  are  "lovers  and 
defenders  of  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
and  are  now  reaffirming  their  allegiance. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLtmONS 

The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  fcUcws: 

"^Tiereas.  the  Italian  Nation  under  the  government  of  Benito 
Mussolini,  has  rntered  the  existing  war  In  Europe  as  a  belligerent 
on  the  side  of  Germany  and  against  France  and  Great  Britain; 

"Whereas,  the  said  action  of  the  Italian  Governmeut  is  contrary 
to  the  "sentiments  Lind  principles  of  the  membership  of  LXTnione  and 
of  the  ideals  which  this  Institution  represent.s; 

"Whereas,  the  L'Unione  society  has  never  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  totalitarian  government  of  Benito  Mussolini  which  governs 
Italy,  and.  in  fact  has  always  expressed  its  disapproval  of  same  to 
the  extent  of  not  receiving  delegates  and  representatives  of  said 
government  which  have  visited  this  city,  abstaining  from  taking 
part  in  any  event  or  occasion  which  sigrlfled  attention,  recognition 
or  courtesies  to  the  delegates  of  representatives  of  said  totalitarian 
government: 

"Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Italy  Is  not  favorable  to  Germany,  because  It  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  for  the  pa.^t  2.000  years  both  the  Germans  and  the  Auitrlans 
have  been  natural  enemies  of  the  Italian  people  who  have  received 
from  him  only  antagonism  and  harm: 

"Whereas,  our  membership  are  levers  of  democracy  and  defenders 
of  the  principles  and  Ideals  embodied  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  we  are  loyal  and  sincere  citizens,  which 
Ideals  and  principles  we  have  always  propagated,  encouraged,  and 
defended  under  all  circumstances  and  which  we  will  ccnttnue  to 
encourage,  propagate,  and  defend  no  matter  what  conditions  or 
situations  may  arise; 

"Whereas  the  I*resident  of  the  United  States.  FTanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  ha.s  lately  expressed  the  sentlmcnia  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  relative  to  that  declaration  of 
war  by  Italy  against  Prance  and  Great  Britain  In  favor  cf  Germany 
and  indicated  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the  Government 
and  the  Nation  to  better  promote  and  defend  the  great  principles 
of  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  LTfnlone  Italiana  gathered  In  repre- 
sentation of  all  Its  members,  solemnly  and  sincerely  resolved: 

"1  To  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  BenJto  Mussolini's  govern- 
ment of  Italy  In  Joining  Germany  in  the  Eurojaean  conflict  in  a 
declaration  cf  war  against  France  and  Great  Britain: 

"2.  To  express  our  antagcnlsm  against  the  totalitarian  system  of 
government  or  any  other  that  is  contrary  to  the  prli^clples  of  true 
democracy  as  practiced  and  sustained  In  the  United  States; 

"3  To  heartily  praise  and  endorse  the  principles,  expressions,  and 
suggestions  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  speech 
relative  to  the  said  declaration  of  war; 

"4  To  once  more,  as  we  have  done  many  times  before,  express  and 
reaffirm  our  sentiments  and  principles  of  true  democracy  and  our 
loyalty  to  and  trvie  faith  in  the  ideals  embodied  In  the  Constitution 
of  the"  United  States: 

"5  To  declare  that,  as  we  always  have  been  In  the  past  we  are 
now  and  always  shall  be  at  the  di.spcsal  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ready,  under  any  emergency  or  circumstance,  to 
defend  with  our  utmost  loyalty  and  vigor  those  principles  and  Ideals, 
regardless  of  Bacriflce." 

Ir  We  Had  Followed  Wilson 

In  a  thoughtful  article  In  the  New  York  Times.  Edwin  L.  Jam<^3 
recurs  to  the  League  cf  Nations,  and  our  rcfu.^al  to  Join  in  It  and 
support  It.  He  discusses  the  possibility  that  had  the  United  States 
fu'ttlled  Woodrow  Wilsons  plan  and  purj>o8e.  upheld  the  League, 
and  made  it  function  eflectlvely  there  would  have  t>een  no  con- 
quering Hitler,  no  European-grabbing  Reich,  "no  blitzkrieg  " 

"Who  can  sny.  "  asks  James,  "that  if  Washinpton  had  Insisted 
on  the  virile  League  Wilson  planned,  if  Washington  had  made  It 
necessary  for  other  nations  to  go  to  Geneva  to  do  international 
business  with  us.  if  the  League  had  had  put  back  of  It  the  force 
Wilson  Intended,  it  would  have  sunk  to  such  low  degree?  The 
statement  that  anyhow  the  League  would  not  have  worked  Is  a 
Statement  which  cannot  be  proved." 

And  he  continues: 

"Lock  at  the  United  States  today  after  20  years  of  that  proud 
isolation  to  conserve  which  we  deserted  the  international  effirt  of 
two  decades  ago  to  prevent  just  what  has  happened  today  We 
planned  to  be  safe  In  our  isolation,  but  today  we  are  planning  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  prepare  ourselves  to  protect  the  Nation. 
And  there  are  very  good  chances  that  If  that  protecting  has  to  be 
done,  we  shall  have  to  face  the  per'.l  alone  And  what  peril  ts  It? 
It  is  exactly  the  peril  of  brute  aggression  which  the  League  was 
shaped  to  prevent. 

"The  oceans  have  become  highways  Instead  of  barriers  and  that 
this  Is  true  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  potential  dangers  which 
now  excite  us  exist  bfth  of  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  two 
oceans  which  were  to  have  been  our  safe  protectors. 

"Can  it  not  be  argued  that  if  there  had  heen  in  existence  for  the 
past  20  years  the  kind  of  organization  Wilson  Intended  that  the 
perils  to  our  national  interests  would  i.ot  havt  thrown  to  their  pres- 
ent Importance?     Whatever  may  be  the  truth  cf  the  matter,  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  the  United  Slates  did  Just  nbout  ncth'nc  to 
prevent  the  dangers  we  now  face.  For  otir  present  position  we  must 
blame  ourselves  first  of  all. 

"A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  argument  that  with  a  virile 
Xeague  Hitler  would  never  have  come  Into  power  In  Germany.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  support  which  a  democratic  Germany  might 
•have  received  from  Geneva  would  have  prevented  his  rise  But  sup- 
pose for  argument  8  sake  that  he  had  come  to  power  Does  anyone 
Imagine  that  if  Germany  had  faced  a  united  League  the  F\iehrer 
would  have  been  able  to  do  what  he  has  done?  Would  he  have  been 
able  to  pick  his  weaker  victims  off  1  by  1  and  would  he  be  fighting 
today  Just  2  nations  if  he  had  been  faced  by  50?" 

There  will  be  no  League,  no  proposal  for  a  Ltagvie.  if  Germany 
wins  this  war.  The  only  League  of  Nations  wlU  be  a  League  of  Na- 
tions subjugated  and  controlled  by  Hitler.  For  this  sad  situation. 
If  It  comes,  the  United  Stales,  or  rather  the  small  group  of  petty 
partisans  who  prevented  our  participation  In  that  original  League, 
must  take  much  of  the  blame 

We  went  into  a  victo.'-ious  fight  to  save  democracy  and  Insure  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  we  forthwith  threw  away  the  fruits  of  that 
Mctorj-  and.  with  them,  the  prospects  of  understanding  and  harmony 
among  nations. 

Wnen  we  left  the  League  powerless,  we  invited  the  dictatorships 
and  hastened  their  coming 

Was  not  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  discarded  at 
the  time,  after  all  the  salvation  of  democracy,  peace,  and  civiliza- 
tion? 

Reply   to   Address  by  Colonel   Lindbergh 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     KEY   PITTMAN,    OP   NEVADA 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  broadcast  last  evening.  June  16,  1940,  over  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  from  9:45  to  10 
oclock,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbereh. 
broadcast  over  the  same  network  the  previous  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

colonel   LINDBERGH  S    MISCONCEPTION   OF  OUR   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Fellow  citizens  Colonel  Lindbergh,  In  his  speech  la.st  night, 
said  "We  cannot  continue  for  long  to  follow  the  course  our 
Government  has  taken  without  becoming  Involved  with  Ger- 
many •  The  onlv  possible  Ju^tiflcation  for  such  a  statement  was 
his  pronouncrm.'nt  tiiat  "There  are  many  perfectly  sincere  men 
and  women  who  believe  that  we  can  send  weapons  to  kill  peo- 
ple  In  E^irope  without   becoming  Involved  with   these  people  " 

Colonel  Lindbergh  evidently  desires  and  Intends  to  stop  the 
purchase  of  materials  In  this  country  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  He  does  not  deny  that  this  is  absolutely  In  accordance 
with  the  customs  ci  intirnatlonal  law  and  nations  since  the 
beginning  of  time  He  believes  however,  apparently,  that  this 
will  lead  us  Into  war      How  absurd! 

Well  suppo.se  it  does  Who  would  Institute  and  conduct  the 
war''  Not  the  United  States  but  Germany  Hitler  Is  too  wise  to 
undertake  so  futile  an  undertaking.  It  is  sicniflcant  that  when 
the  United  States  had  its  markets  open  to  Germany  for  all 
the  materials  arms,  and  instruments  of  war  that  have  built  up 
Hitlers  brutal  machine,  there  was  no  such  argument  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  purchase  of  these 
mnterlals  is  legal 

Then  what  is  Colonel  Lindbergh's  objection?  It  is  plain  and 
simple-  That  such  legal  actions  will  Involve  us  in  war  with  Ger- 
many. It  appears  that  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  has  resided  long  in 
Grea-  Britain  as  its  gue!=t.  through  fear  of  incen.sing  Hitler,  would 
deprive  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France  of  the  weapons 
necessary  to  prot.>ct  their  lives  against  airplanes  and  tanks  which, 
with  our  other  materials,  were  supplied  to  Germany. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  In  his  address  quoted  the  policies  of  the 
pioneers  rf  the  West  with  regard  to  the  use  of  guns.  He  evidently 
was  not  informed  entirelv  as  to  the  courage  and  spirit  of  those 
early  pioneers.  They  never  refused  to  give  a  gun  even  to  a 
stranger  whose  life  was  threatened  by  a  bandit.  Selfishness  and 
cowardice  were  not  .so  marked  with  the  early  pioneers. 

Colonel  Lindberghs  aclvi.sers  are  expert  upon  the  subject  of 
political  propaganda  Colonel  Lindbergh  should  have  sought  other 
advice  with  regard  to  military  matters.  He  attempts  to  excite  and 
intimidate  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  through  fear  of  Hitler 
He  tells  them  w^th  the  authority  of  a  Pershing  that  If  they  get  Into 


war  with  Germany  that  they  have  to  undertake  the  Impossible  task 
of  transporting  millions  of  men  from  the  United  States  to  fight  in 
Geriruiny  He  Informs  our  people  that  this  war  would  last  for 
generations.  What  a  brutal  and  unfounded  assertion!  The  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  cvinquer  Germany.  We  simply  Intend  to 
prevent  Hitler  from  conquering  any  country  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Instead  of  the  United  States  undertaking  the  practically 
Impossible  feat  of  conveying  an  invading  army  to  Germany,  that 
necessity  will  be  placed  upon  Hitler,  if  and  when  he  ever  attempts 
to  Invade  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  In  his  love  for  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States,  criticizes  our  condition  of  unpreparedness.  and  propose* 
immidiate  and  extraordinary  preparedness  for  national  defense. 
When  did  this  patriotic  spirit  animate  him?  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  of  it  until  recently?  Are  we  to  prepare  to  that  exu-nl  unless 
there  be  a  threat  to  our  national  safety?  Who  threatens  ovf 
national  safety? 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  address  plainly  Indicates  that  It  Is  Hitler 
with  his  Inordinate  ambition  and  his  unlimited  intent  for  conquest. 
Would  it  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  If  Hitler  were 
stopped  in  Europe?  If  he  were  stopped,  there  would  be  no  threat 
against  the  United  States  If  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  Great 
Britain  and  FYance  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
would   stop    Hitler,   would   Colonel   Lindbergh    favor    It? 

Even  If  It  would  anger  Hitler,  even  if  Hitler  should  conquer 
Europe,  as  suggested  by  Colonel  Lindbergh,  would  his  anger  toward 
us  in  any  way  actuate  his  course  of  conquest?  Is  it  possible  that 
IX  we  refused  to  do  the  legal,  humane  thing  toward  Great  Britain 
and  France — If  we  stultified  ourselves  by  praising  the  brutal  and 
atheistic  Government  of  Hitler— that  It  would  In  any  way  alter  hla 
course  toward  us.  If  It  were  in  his  power  to  conquer  us?  Oh, 
certainly  not. 

Witness  the  peaceful,  friendly  attitude  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
It  Is  strange  the  motives  that  actuate  man.  Maybe  Colonel 
Lindbergh  still  trusts  Hitler  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment Indulged  In  by  Chamberlain  and  apparently  advanced  by 
Colonel  Lindbergh  Who  is  Colonel  Lindbergh  fighting  in  the 
United  States  Certainly  not  Congress,  for  Congress  even  today 
Is  criticized  for  surrendering  the  freedom  of  the  seas  that  they 
might  keep  out  of  war. 

Has  Colonel  Lindbergh  unwittingly  been  led  Into  an  attack  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  Has  the  cunning  Incitement 
of  his  ambition  blinded  him  as  to  the  safety  of  hLs  country  Is  the 
••fifth  column  •  behind  Colonel  Lindbergh,  without  his  knowledge, 
in  attempting  to  defeat  the  present  leaders  of  our  country? 

Has  Colonel  Lindbergh  failed  to  read  his  written  speech,  or.  if 
he  did  to  understand  that  there  Is  an  apparent  attack  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country?  I  doubt  If  he 
has  realized  it. 

The  President,  in  his  last  public  proclamation  In  answer  to 
Premier  Reynaud  of  France,  stated  emphatically  that  nothing  he 
had  said  should  be  considered  a  commitment  to  enter  the  war 

Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  a  young  man.  subject  to  flattery,  as  all  of 
us  are.  and  throufjh  flattery  are  often  deceived  Colonel  Lindbergh 
is  a  courageous  man  No  one  doubts  his  patriotism  But  he  is  a 
young  man  inexperienced  and  totally  unfamiliar  with  our  country. 
Its  statesmanship,  and  its  military   matters 

Our  Government  h!\s  an  exceedingly  serious  responsibility  Im- 
posed upon  It.  If  Colonel  Lindbergh  desires  to  help  in  our  na- 
tional defense,  let  him  throw  aside  all  of  his  fal.se  political  advisers, 
and  volunteer  In  the  United  States  Government  as  an  expert  In 

aviation. 

Let  Colonel  Lindbergh  cease  efforts  to  create  unfounded  war  fear 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  our  Government.  Let  Colonel  Lindbergh 
and  hi.s  advisers  know  that  when  one  fools  with  politics  in  a 
national  emergencv  he  Is  fooling  with  disaster. 

Let  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand  once  and  for  all 
that  there  is  no  Immediate  danger  of  attack  on  this  country,  that 
there  is  future  danger  of  Hitler's  involving  this  country  in  a  seri- 
ous war.  that  this  country  Is  able,  and  Intends  to  make  any  prep- 
aration that  may  be  necessary  to  successfully  defend  this  hemi- 
sphere acainst  any  invasion  by  Hitler,  or  by  any  other  militaristic 
conquerors. 

Our  Drift  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COLONEL  LINDBERGH 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  15.  1940,  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  delivered  another  great  speech  on  our 
foreign  relations. 

The  Colonel  delivered  the  three  other  speeches  on  foreign 
affairs  on  September  16.  1939,  October  14,  1939.  and  May  20. 
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1940.  aU  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  this  session. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  is  a  great  son  cf  a  great  father. 
I  ask  the  honor  of  placing  his  last  speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  , 

I  From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tiibiine  of  June  16.  1940]  | 

LiNDBzscH    Calls   on    Amkricans   To    Cum   War   Ftvee— CHAacia 
PuTt^K  or  Nation  la  Pbriled  bt  Minoritt 
Washwcton,    D.    C    June    15— The    text    of    Col     Charles    A. 
Lindberghs  address  on  Our  Drift  Toward  War  follows: 

"I  have  asked  to  speak  to  you  again  tonight  because  I  believe 
that  we  In  America  are  drifting  toward  a  position  of  far  greater 
Berlousncss  to  our  future  than  even  this  present  war.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  becloud  the  Issue  that  confront*  us.  It  is  not  alone 
an  issue  of  building  an  adequate  defense  for  our  country  That 
must  and  can  be  done.  Our  people  are  solidly  behind  an  adequate 
military  preparedness,  and  no  one  believes  In  It  more  than  I 

"But  we  must  not  confuse  the  question  of  national  defense  with 
the  question  of  entering  a  European  war  And  It  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant not  to  confuse  this  present  war  with  the  type  of  war  we 
would  have  to  wage  If  we  fought  against  Germany  Arming  for  the 
defense  of  America  Is  comparable  with  normal  life,  commerce,  and 
cu'ture  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  But 
arming  to  attack  the  continent  of  Europe  would  necessitate  that 
the  lives  and  thciights  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  be  directed  toward  war  for  the  next  generation,  probably 
for  the  next  several  generations. 

"warns  of  war  trap  "~ 

•  We  cannot  continue  for  long  to  follow  the  course  our  Govern- 
ment has  uken  without  becoming  Involved  m  war  with  Germany. 
The.-e  are  some  viho  already  advocate  our  entry  into  such  a  war. 
There  are  many  perfectly  sincere  men  and  women  whj  bellevu 
that  we  can  svnd  weapons  to  kill  people  In  E^irope  without  becom- 
ing involved  In  war  with  these  pecple.  Sull  others  believe  lh«t 
by  ii;etiture.s  and  applause  we  can  assist  France  and  England  to  win 
without  danger  to  our  own  country. 

"In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  men  among  us  of  less 
honesty  who  advocate  stepping  closer  and  closer  to  war.  knowing 
wf>Il  that  a  point  exists  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  turning 
back  They  have  baited  the  trap  of  war  with  requests  for  modes: 
a^lstance  This  latter  group  Is  meeting  with  success  at  the 
moment. 

"Tliere  is  a  saying  that  grew  in  the  old  West  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  who  enjoys  life  should  never  touch  his  gun  unless  he  means 
business;  that  he  should  never  draw  unless  he  Is  ready  to  HhcxDt, 
and  that  he  should  never  shoot  unless  he  Is  ready  to  kill  Those 
eld  pioneers  of  ours  knew  from  long  experience  that  there  can  be  no 
•uccee«ful  dabbling  with  death. 

wisroM  or  west  cone 

"But  the  red-blooded  wUdom  of  the  old  West  Is  gone  from  AmTl- 
can  politics  today.  Our  present  danger  rrsulte  from  making  ges- 
tures with  an  empty  gun  after  we  have  airepdy  lost  the  draw  For- 
tunately, the  wide  wall  of  the  Atlantic  stands  between  us  and  the 
ahootlng  that  Is  going  on 

"This  dabbllnt;  we  have  bo*n  doing  In  European  affairs  can  lead 
only  to  failure  In  the  future  as  It  h.-w  in  the  past  It  Is  not  a  policy 
that  we  can  continue  to  follow  and  remain  a  gretit  nation 

"Let  us  look  at  our  position  today  Our  leaders  have  lost  the 
Influence  we  could  have  exerted  as  the  world's  greatest  neutral 
nation  The  driblets  of  mimltlons  we  have  sold  to  England  and 
Prance  have  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  trend  of  the  war.  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  military  strength  available  to  change  that  trend 
We  demand  that  foreign  nations  refrain  from  Interfering  In  our 
hemisphere,  yet  we  constantly  Interfere  In  theirs.  And  while  we 
have  been  taking  an  Ineffective  part  In  the  war  abroad,  we  have 
Inexcusably  neglected  our  defenses  at  home. 

"NO  HOME-DEFENSI  PLAN 

"In  fact,  we  have  let  our  own  affairs  drift  along  until  we  have 
rot  even  a  plan  of  defense  for   the  continent  of  Nor'h   America 
We    have   been    doing    to   England    and    Prance    what    they    did    to 
Abyssinia,   to  Czechoslovakia,   to  Poland,   to  Finland,   and   to  Nor- 
way— we  have  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  help  we  cannot  send 

"Yet  with  these  examples  before  us.  we  still  continue  In  this 
course — the  tame  course  that  led  England  to  failure  abroad  and 
weakness  at  home,  a  coune  that  will  lead  us  also  to  a  disastrous 
and  unsuccessful  war  If  we  persist  in  following  It 

"When  the  subject  of  our  participation  In  war  Is  dL^ussed.  most 
people  visualize  the  war  that  Is  now  going  on  In  Europe.  They 
tfclnk  of  sending  more  arms  and  possibly  some  soldiers.  There  is 
still  very  little  understanding  of  what  our  entrance  Into  Euro- 
p«an  war  would  mean  When  we  talk  of  such  a  war.  we  must  real- 
ize that  we  are  considering  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  yet 
known — a  conflict  between  hemispheres,  one  half  of  the  white 
race  against  the  other  half. 

"Before  allowing  ourselves  to  become  further  Involved,  we  should 
consider  the  conditions  which  may  exist  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
Xor  military  action.  If  we  enter  a  war  at  all.  we  should  prepare  to 
meet  tlie  worst  conditions  rather  than  the  best. 


•*ND3)   MONTHS  TO   PREPARE 

"Tt  Is  xiseless  to  tnlTc  of  sending  American  trocps  to  Europe  now, 
for  we  would  need  months  of  preparation  before  we  ccu'.d  train  and 
equip  even  a  small  army,  and  small  efforts  do  not  effect  great  move- 
ments— witness  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belprlum 

"We  mu«!t  face  the  fact,  regardless  of  hew  disagreeable  It  Is  to  us. 
that  before  we  can  take  effective  action  In  a  Europe.in  war  the 
German  armies  may  have  brought  all  Europe  under  th«!r  control. 
In  that  case  Europe  will  be  dominated  by  the  >:tr  n^est  military 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  controlling  a  population  far  larger 
than  our  own.  If  we  decide  to  enter  war.  we  must  be  prepared  to 
attack  that  nation.  We  must  prepare  to  invade  a  continent  which 
It  controls. 

"No  people  ever  had  a  greater  decision  to  make.  We  hold  cur 
children's  future  in  our  hands  af  we  deliberate,  for  if  we  turn  to  war. 
the  battles  will  be  hard  fcu?ht  and  the  outcome  is  not  likely  to  be 
decided  in  our  lifetime  This  Is  a  question  of  mortgaglne  the  lives 
of  our  ch'ldren  and  cur  grandchildren  Every  family  in  the  land 
would  have  Its  wounded  and  its  dead 

"WAR    MEANS    DICTATORSHIP 

"We  start  at  a  dl.«advantage  because  we  are  not  a  military  nation. 
Ours  is  not  a  land  of  guns  and  marching  men  If  we  decide  to 
fight,  then  the  United  States  must  prepare  for  war  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  all  history.  In  that  case 
we  must  turn  to  a  dictatorial  government,  for  there  is  no  military 
efficiency  to  be  lost. 

"Wf  should  start  to  build  an  army  of  several  million  men  We 
will  need  seve.'-al  hundred  thousand  airplane?  bt-fore  the  battling  Is 
over.  And  we  must  have  a  navy  large  enough  to  transport  this 
force  across  the  sea  This  war  we  are  a.'iked  to  enter  would  not  be 
a  repetition  of  the  last  war.  It  would  be  more  comparable  to  the 
struggle  »h.ch  took  place  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  or  Rome  i  nd 
Carthage  It  would  involve  the  destiny  cf  America  and  of  western 
civilization  as  far  Into  the  future  as  we  can  sie 

"HALT    EMPTY  GUN    GESTURES 

"But  whatever  our  decision  may  be  In  regard  »o  Euroj>e.  we  must 
start  now  to  build  our  own  defenses  We  mus*  step  these  gt  stures 
with  an  empty  gun.  In  this  we  are  a  united  Nation  The  only  ques- 
tion that  ar:6  -s  concerns  how  our  defense  can  l>est  be  built 

"We  must  first  construct  a  clear-cut  plan  of  defense,  and  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  American  countries  in  carrying  It  out  We 
mu>t  insls:  upon  military  ba.ses  being  placed  wherever  they  aro 
needed  for  our  safety  regardks«  of  who  owns  the  territory  Involved. 
We  mvLst  be  willing  to  do  more  than  pay  taxes  and  make  appropria- 
tions. Military  strength  cannot  be  purchased  by  monty  alone. 
Strength  Is  a  thing  of  spirit,  of  preparation,  and  of  sacrifice 
extending  over  years  of  time. 

The  men  of  cur  country  must  be  willing  to  give  a  year  of  their 
lives  to  military  training — more  if  necessary  And  our  capitalists 
as  well  as  our  soldiers  should  be  willing  to  serve  without  personal 
profit  We  must  have  a  nation  ready  to  give  whatever  is  required 
for  Its  future  welfare,  and  leaders  who  are  more  Interested  in  their 
country  than  In  their  own  advancement. 

"WE    HAVE   DETENSX  ADVANTAGE 

"With  an  adequate  defense  no  foreign  army  can  Invade  us  Our 
advantage  In  d-fendlng  America  Is  as  great  as  our  disadvantage 
would  be  In  attacking  Europe  From  a  military  geuKra,.hi-ftl  stand- 
point, we  are  the  most  fortunate  country  in  the  world  There  is  no 
other  natirn  in  this  hemisphere  strong  enough  to  even  ron.^lder 
attacking  us.  and  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Oceans  separate  us  from 
the  warring  armies  of  Eurof>e  and  Asia 

"If  the  British  Navy  could  not  support  an  invasion  of  Norway 
against  the  German  air  force,  there  is  little  reason  for  us  *o  worry 
about  an  Invasion  of  America  as  long  as  our  air  force  is  adequately 
maintained.  As  far  as  invasion  by  air  Is  conccrntd.  It  is  impos.'-lble 
for  any  existing  air  force  to  attack  effectively  across  the  ocean  In 
the  Arctic  regions  the  severe  climate  and  ruggtdness  of  terrain 
counteract  the  vulnerability  of  shorter  distances  between  land. 

N.^TION    AT    CROSSROADS 

"With  our  geographical  position,  nothing  but  the  gross  neglect 
of  our  military  forces  or  quarreling  between  American  countries 
themselves,  could  make  possible  an  Invasion  by  foreign  armies. 
America  stands  today  where  the  road  divides,  at  the  signpost  of  war 
and  peace 

"Now  that  we  have  become  one  cf  the  world  s  greatest  nations. 
shall  we  throw  away  the  Independent  Amen.an  destiny  which  our 
forefathers  gave  their  lives  to  win?  Shall  we  submerge  our  future 
in  the  endlcis  wars  of  the  old  world?  Or  «hull  we  build  our  own 
defenses  snd  leave  European  v.ar  to  European  coun'ries? 

"Shall  we  continue  this  suicidal  corifllct  between  we.stern  nations 
and  while  races,  or  shall  wc  learn  from  history  as  v.ell  as  from 
modem  Europe  that  a  civilization  cannot  be  preserved  by  conIll''t 
among  its  own  peoples,  regardless  of  how  different  their  Idcologt'^s 
may  be? 

"A    FLOOD    or    PROPAGANDA 

"You  men  and  women  of  America  who  believe  that  our  destiny 
lies  in  building  s'rength  at  home  and  not  in  w..r  abr-jad — to  you  I 
say  that  we  must  act  now  to  st«.)p  tin-s  trend  toward  war 

"An  organized  minority  In  this  country  is  flooding  cui  Congress 
and  our  press  with  propaganda  for  war  They  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  advertisements  They  art  telegraphing,  writing. 
and  talking  every  hour  of  the  day.  pushing  us  closer  and  closer  to 
the  edge.     Some  are  even  cow  deoianding  a  declaration  of  war. 
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'^t  you  believe  that  wc  should  not  enter  a  E^^ropcan  war.  you 
must  "support  tlv^e  of  us  who  oppose  such  action.  We  cannot 
stop  this  trend  alone.  Some  of  your  Representatives  in  Wa.shington 
are  already  con.'-idering  a  declaration  of  war.  but  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  you  for  the  action  they  take.  Let  them  know  how  you  Icel 
about  this.  Speak  to  your  friends  and  organize  in  your  community. 
Nothing  but  a  determined  effort  en  the  part  of  every  c:.e  of  us  will 
prevent  the  disaster  toward  which  our  Nation  Is  now  heading." 


Imports  of  Agricultural  Products  Less  in  1938  and 

1939  Than  in  1929 


Endorses  President  for  Third  Term 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

I  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  statements 
purporting  to  show  that  agricultural  imports  have  been  un- 
usually high  in  recent  years  are  being  distributed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  such  imports  have  been  lower  in  recent  years,  and 
this  is  brought  out  in  a  table  comparing  figures  for  the  past 
2  years  with  those  of  1929. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  table  showing  the  im- 
ports, for  examination  of  specific  duties  for  the  years  1929 
and  the  years  1938  and  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

Imports  JOT  consumption  oj  specified  commodities,  1929,  1838.  and 

1939 


Commodities 


Moat  prcxlurfs  (InrliiillnR  cnnrv"!  hoef) 

^ttitlon  and  liimli,  (ri-»h.  

Milk,  fr-^i..  skiiiiiiu  •!,  uoJ  bulU^rtuilk 

Milk,  Jri.-.l  ari.l  iimiu-<l  

rh«>«-!H'      

ra.<!^in  or  Uclari'De _. . 

CstlW- l:ide«      

Fbeep  auJ  lamb  tkiiu 

llsy 

Wlieat  hMTixliici  lee'li - 

Chu ki>ea».  ilni^L ..... — 

Pot  lines,  »  M:te  or  Irish 

Potato  stjirch       

Tutiiitoes,  tanned 

AfHiU-s 

Cm  rries  natural,  oilfured,  or  in  brine 

Brazi!  or  treani  nuta 

FilNrts 

I'rt-ans 

Maple  Miear 

NVix.l.  uninaauf.icturcrf: 

Free  in  Un-.'l  fi>r  iwe  in  carpets,  rtc  — 

Duti'il'le  W..01 

rotti.n.  raw  i47s  pounds) 

T"l>acei>  Icif 

FlTiXSoed     ......f....._ . 

Csstof  lieans .i 

Kaw  «uear  (inrtudinf  beet) 

Tung  ())l       

Coconut  lil .' 

Tulal  vfllue: 

All  »ui»plemenlary  acrieultuml  Im- 
porta '  

All  mmplrmentary  agricultural  Im- 
r»irt!«» 

All  aKrirultursI  imi<orta 


Unit 


Pound . 

Pouml . 

Gallon. 

Pound 

Pound. 

Pound 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Ton'.. 

Ton*  . 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Bushel. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 
Pound. 
Bsle... 
Pound. 
Bushel. 
Pound. 
Toti».. 
Pound. 
Pound. 


Dollars 

I>oIl:irs 
Doltirs 


Year  ended  Dccemfjer  ,'}1  — 


1029 


1938 


TtiouJi. 
IVl.  Mil 

3.  Wi.*! 

i.  '.M-i 

3.  ti-.ri 

76.  XM 

■.T,  MVi 

2fi5.  JSTfl 

W,.'.13 

M 

^OH 

.■52.  \» 

V  \.  'JUSI 

>.  2H.' 

it;i  :'73 

22.«1t> 
32.  (»i 
12.  771) 
4<I7 
12.24U 

l.W.  217 

117.  S7S 

4'.7 

73.  7  (4 

Z"!.  MS 

17.V  -.vn 

4.  3»2 

iiy.  (.7h 

411. UnO 


i.oin.fy.4 
i.2ni,o»H 

2,J17,  712 


I 


Thnu%. 

14M.  14<J 

12 

« 

M.  132 

417 

.w,  mi 

32,  M'i 

m 
.ss 

7,  72S 
4.'>.  SJO 

0,746 
62.  .1J0 

■s^ 

l..S4<i 

2K.  »H7 

2.  3.'>7 

147 

3.«4(} 

70.  fi21 

34.  2Vt 

VS.', 

fin.  Ml 

114.07rt 

2.  <ilh 

1(17.  4.Vi 

ifA.'iW 


476,  'V45 

47<«,  H75 
Uo^52U 


1939  > 


TTlott'.. 
150.794 
124 
21 

2.  4<i.5 
.'HJ.071 
15.  H32 

i;»4.  107 

03,771 

4H 

W,  S-W 
10.»i( 
55,4<Jll 
40 
1,574 
32.500 

3.  6.'« 
214 

9.022 

143.406 

102.  rfjs 

14H 

T~l.  2-ii 

1C2.  flll 

2.  «13 

7\71H 

3:J0.  790 


.'.30. 094 

.»1.««1 
1,117,755 


>  Preliminary. 

«  2,ui«>i'"iin'l*- 

•  In  the  ol:ui-inr»tion  of  scrirultnral  Imports  into  «upplrm<*ntary  and  oomplpm<'n- 
tary  groups  all  iho'^-  'iniilar  to  arricultiiral  romm'xliti"'  c^imnicrriilly  pro'lticrx)  (n 
the  Lnite<l  Stales  and  all  oth«T«  that  are  interchanp<  able  in  iiv  to  any  siKninranl 
eitcnt  with  airiniltiirnl  r<immo<litios  commercially  prnltioil  in  the  I'liited  St»t«>s 
are  c-on.<!idiT>-d  suppleuicolary.  The  reiuauunc  asriculiunU  uuporijt  are  ooo-iidcrcd 
ooiuplemeDtAry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


OKLAHOMA   DEMOCRATS   IN    STATE   CONVENTION    ALSO    COM- 
MEND   STATE    DELEGATION    IN    CONGRESS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Democrats  of  Oklahoma  held  their  annual  convention  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Every  county  in  the  State  was  well  repre- 
sented. It  was  a  great,  harmonious  convention.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Elmer  Thomas,  delivered  the  keynote 
addre.ss.  The  resolutions  presented  and  unanimously  adopted 
were  sane,  sensible,  progressive,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

Peeling  that  the  resolutions  in  question  will  be  of  special 
Interest  to  the  citizens  not  only  of  Oklahoma  but  of  the  entire 
country.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  submitting  same  for  the 
Record.  I  am  Indebted  to  one  of  my  distinguished  constitu- 
ents, my  personal  friend.  Judge  Bert  B.  Barefoot,  chairman 
of  the  resolutions  committee,  for  sending  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions.   Tliey  are  as  follows: 

The  democracy  of  Oklahoma  takes  great  pride  In  the  accom- 
plishmcnUs  of  her  represciUatives  In  Wushlngtxjn.  particularly  dur- 
ing the  period  since  tiie  return  of  the  Government  to  the  people 
on  March  4.  1933. 

Our  pre.sent  representatives  In  Congress.  S.-^nntcrs  Elmeb  Thomas 
and  Josh  Lee.  as  well  as  our  Congressmen,  Wesley  E  Dlsnet. 
Ltle  Boren.  Jack  Nichols.  Wilburn  Cartwricht,  Mxkk  Mcn- 
noNKT.  Jed  Johnson.  Sam  C.  Massincale,  Phil  Ferguson,  und  Will 
R<x;f.r8.  have  stood  foursquare  for  the  great  humanitarian  policie* 
of  our  party  and  have  particularly  supported  our  peerless  leader, 
Franklin  D  Rcosevelt.  in  h's  program  of  ccnscrvatlon  of  the 
human  and  material  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Tliese  gentlemen  today  occupy  places  high  up  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  directing  our  governmental  policies  and  have  marked 
out  a  course  of  leadership  that  has  drawn  unprecedented  prestige 
to  the  statesmanship  of  Oklahoma's  fons.  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  call  the  roll  here  of  these  men  and  their  splendid  accDm- 
pllfihments.  Suffice  to  say  that  theirs  Is  a  record  of  which  every 
Oklah"man  may  take  pardonable  pride. 

At  this  time  of  uncertainty,  when  new  problems  are  dally  de- 
manding attention,  we  think  it  wise  that  our  national  representa- 
tives remain  In  attendance  at  Washington  upon  their  oflJcial  duties, 
and  we  commend  them  for  their  policy  of  remaining  on  the  job 
to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  the  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment in  promoting  a  national-defense  program  to  the  end  that 
our  Nation  may  be  prepared  Uj  defend  itself  regardless  of  who  may 
undertake  to  attack  us. 

Following  his  administration  this  country  had  12  years  of  Re- 
publican rul?.  Its  battle  cry  was  "Hands  off  big  business — It  knows 
best."  The  result  was  that  labor  lost  all  It  had  ever  gained;  agri- 
culture wa.s  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  from  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lion fanners  were  removed  from  the  purchasing  class;  banks  were 
failing.  bXLsiness  was  at  a  standstill,  and  14.000.000  men  were  walk- 
ing the  highways  and  byways  of  this  country  unable  to  secure 
employment  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  On 
that  day  in  March  1933  came  to  the  W^lte  House  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  Democrat,  His  first  step  was  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  businessman  and  the  banker.  With  the  reformation 
of  the  banking  laws  the  b.ink.«;  were  reopened,  and  back  of  them 
was  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  Republic.  Hardly  a  dollar 
has  been  lost  to  the  bank  depositors  during  his  administration. 
For  years  niter  his  InaugtJrati.jn  he  was  praised  by  all  business, 
and  not  until  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  second  term  did  they  opp<j»e 
him.  His  second  step  was  the  assistance  of  the  laboring  people  of 
this  country  His  devotion  to  this  ta.'^k  throughout  his  entire  nd- 
mlnlstratlon  has  given  to  them  a  magna  carta  such  as  they  had 
never  had  before.  Next  to  agrlcuture.  His  devotion  to  their  cause 
has  been  a  noble  effort  to  place  agriculture  on  a  par  with  industry 
and  finance  and  to  bring  to  the  American  farmer  restoration  of 
prosperity  Time  forbids  the  mention  of  all  the  accomplishments 
of  his  administration,  but  we  shall  recall:  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  law.  the  creation  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Recon»truction  Finance 
Corporation,  thr  Bounties  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  T.  V.  A, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstratlou,  tbe  Waguer  Labor  Act,  Um 
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civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  N.  Y.  A  .  and  the  social-security 
program.  The?^  laws  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  Nation 
and  Government. 

The  people  will  not  give  up  the  man  who  conceived  and  tjrougnt 
li'to  effect  the  law?';.bove  mentioned  until  these  further  rights  are 
established  In  this  Nation:  The  right  to  a  Job;  the  right  to  security 
In  times  of  private  employment  and  In  old  age;  the  right  to  a  decent 
home:  the  right  to  an  education;  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
With  the  boss;  the  right  to  enough  to  eat;  the  right  to  adequate  pay; 
the  right  to  sell  the  products  of  the  farmer's  toil  at  a  fair  price; 
the  right  to  security  of  savings;  the  right  to  security  of  home  and 
family;  the  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  resources  and  to 
protection  against  their  exploitation. 

In  his  flght  to  preserve  the  fundamental  principles  established  by 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Wilson  he.  like  they,  has  been  attacked  by 
many  conscientiously,  by  others  as  the  organized  forces  cf  greed. 
He  has  been  referred  to  as  a  dictator,  as  an  undermlner  of  American 
InstltuUons.  and  as  an  Inciter  of  class  hatred,  and  as  one  who 
wculd  seek  the  destruction  of  the  courts,  and  a  desire  to  lead  us 
Into  war.  His  answer  to  these  are  his  acts,  which  reveal  a  deter- 
mination for  the  preservation  of  democracy  In  America.  His  love 
for  peace,  his  love  for  humanity,  his  knowledge  and  understandlr.g 
of  the  great  questions  which  confront  the  people  of  this  Nation  iii 
this  great  hour  of  peril  and  distress  has  established  him  as  the 
greatest  leader  that  has  ever  occupied  the  White  House 

His  8  years'  experience  with  questions  cf  national  and  inter- 
national problems,  his  gifted  qualifications,  his  service  to  this 
Republic  at  this  time,  has  become  a  national  and  international 
necessity.  He  is  a  man  of  the  common  people,  and  whom  they 
gladly  hear.  They  want  him,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  patriot; 
uot  to  solely  occupy  high  oace.  but  to  lead  and  direct;  ar.d  in  Gcds 
good  time.  In  the  council  of  p'^ace,  to  help  assuage  the  sorrows  and 
right  the  wrongs  of  a  distorted  world. 

It  is  with  this  knowledge  that  xhe  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizens  cf  this  Nntion  are  domandir.g  his  return  to  the  White 
House,  not  for  a  third  term,  but  as  the  greatest  and  grandest  leader 
this  Nation  has  ever  had.  In  common  with  this  overwhelming 
majority,  the  D-mccrats  of  Oklahoma,  this  day  In  convention 
nssrmbled.  do  hereby  Instruct  cur  delegates  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  to  be  he'.d  in  the  city  of  Chlcap:o  en  the  15th 
day  of  July  1940.  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  nomination  of  the 
greatest  living  D.-mocrat.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  the  Domo- 
cratlc  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States;  and  In  the 
event  he  refuses  the  nomination,  that  the  delegates  be  then  In- 
structed, under  the  unit  rule,  to  so  cast  their  votes  for  someone 
In  favor  of  the  policies  of  the  present  administration  as  they  deem 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 


Effect  of  the  Poll  Tax  Upon  Voting  in  Mississippi 

Primaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  CALIKOP.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  up  my 
remarks  last  week,  I  present  herewith  primary  figures  for 
three  different  election  years  in  Mississippi  to  show  that  the 
poll  tax  cuts  down  primary  votes  as  well  as  election  votes. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  facts  that: 

First.  Total  votes  cast  in  the  average  Mississippi  primary 
were  22,199,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  106.000  votes  cast  in 
the  average  election  in  a  non-poll-tax  district. 

Second.  Average  votes  for  a  successful  primary  candidate 
were  13,382.  Yet  292  district  representatives  from  non-poll- 
tax  States  each  received  more  than  three  times  this  num.ber 
of  votes  in  the  1938  off-j'car  election. 

Third.  The  district  with  the  greatest  population  'half  again 
as  large  as  normal)  averaged  the  fewest  votes  both  in  pri- 
mary and  election.  Total  primary  votes  averaged  even  less 
than  election  votes,  a^  in  two  out  of  three  years  the  candidate 
was  nominated  without  opposition  and  no  one  came  to  the 
pcils:  and  yet  in  the  last  election  he  received  only  2.172  votes, 
fewer  tlian  any  other  candidate  in  the  entire  country.  In 
2  counties  in  the  district,  with  over  79,000  people,  only  163 
votes  wore  cast — one-fifth  of  1  percent.  In  the  non-poll-tax 
arras  of  the  country  over  a  third  of  the  population  votes — 
mere  than  70  tim.es  as  many  as  in  tWs  Mississippi  district. 

Fourth.  Of  the  native  whites  of  voting  age.  70  percent  are 
disfranchised  by  the  poll  tax  from  even  voting  in  the  Domo- 
cratic  primaries. 


Mississippi  Democratic  primaries 


District 


Popula- 
ti.'ti. 
lOM) 


No.  1 

Na  2. 

Ko.  3 

No.  4 

No.  i 

No.  « 

No.  7 


jNunilKT  if  votes  

341. 6U6  jPerrent  of  population 
I    votine. 

iNuiul>or  of  votes       .. 
J'erecnt  of  jxjpuUtion 
VOtUig. 

iNui!it>cr  of  votes 
JVrccTjt    of    populv 
ti.>n  votine. 
(NumK-r of  votea.   ... 
1*4.  atw  s'l'crcent    of    jx>puJa- 
I     ti'  n  voting. 
N uni b«r  of  votes .   . . . 
244,  5C2  I  I'lTC-rnt  of  (.>upulation 

I    vot;ni{         

'  Numbt-r  of  votes     .   . 
2H4. 457  <  Pertv-nt  of  population 

I     votirj  ..         

All  ini     (N'lKKt^T '>f  votes 

«n.  jui    '^pprciat  of  population 
voting. 


Votes  cast  and  percent  of  1930  population  voiinR  compared  with  elections  and  with  other      Vote  fi»  winner  of  election 

Slates 


Total  primary  rote 


1934 


1938 


1938 


Aver- 
ase 


Vote  for  suc'v.'sful  primary 
caii'lidate 


1934 


22.140,  21.100'  \7.<m    21.104    14,fi28 
»  16!      9  99:      7.06^      a  74       6.06 


18.9S9 
8.66 

(») 


(•) 


19,277 

4.57 


11.136'  10.042 
5.07!      4.57 


« 


24.  S-Wi  22..W41  12,313 
13.  sot     12.  101       «.  67 


1.  52 

19.  S24 

10.  7tl 


32.373    3a  863,  21,939    28.392 


11.384 
5.18 


12,9' 
7.04 


1936 


14.392 
O 


1Z8S9 
3.  0.", 

13.64H 

7.40 


20.4821   17,344 


12  «2'      8.97!     ILfiol      8.381       7.0fi 


13  21' 

31.495!  37.859:  24,733  )1,3U|  13,342 

I              I  I 

11.12      13.30       8  67  1101!       4.65 

4t.b4i    41.U14    29.495.  37.664,  21.  S4; 


10  U6i    la  12, 


.12 


9.  10       5.  28, 


25.510 

8.9ft 
21.  1J<> 

6.  11 


Total   ...    iOlW.SJI    Number  of  vot/^ 

Aycrace  Jis-  |    287.  i  17  j  p\,r;|.n|^yf  population 
"•«■»•           I                 I    votu-.^r. 
All  cHlrena over    1,028.24S<  Pefit-nt  voting 

99«.856 ditto  .._ 


i:i.4'JS  17'..317  llfi.  W.S  154.S33    94.  .V>0  104.912   81.541!  93. K7I 


21 


Total  white  pop- 
ulation. 

Native     whites 
uvrr  21. 

R('iati\T  participation  in  primarips  and  elections 
based  on  total  »>K-ctton  vote  as  100  (xm-ent. 


513.51*..   ..ditto. 


.•4.4'j9.  ij.l!s8.   16.670,  2i;.  IW,    13.  .W91  14.  i«: 

7.7s, 


1938 


.\ver- 


10.823    13,281 
4.48       5.49 

I 

9.304'    6.896 
4.  25       3.  14 


Total  flection  vote 


1934 


1936 


1938 


(») 


4.296 
1.02 


8,895  11.840 

4.  S2;  6.  43 

18,184  18,670 

7.  431  7.  64 


6.35 

16.  -2^1 
3.  y.', 


6,823    19.600 
Z83       &12 

5,721'  13.782: 
2.6IJ       6.28, 

3.5S6    16,005 


Aver- 
age 


1994 


4.384, 
1.82 


10. 770  1  6, 825 
4.1S     '2,83 


1936 


1938 


AvCT- 


4.134     7.879 
1.8»       3.50 


0.856 

8,051 
4.38 

9,412 


3.82 

14.446 

7.85 

36.301 


3.  85      la  74 
18.  OM    18,9451    9.002   39,,  385 


6  65 

P.  74 
4.7 


»ZI72 
0.  515 


1.90 

11,540 

4.72 
4,873 


7.384 
1.73 


3,503     8,666 


3.  16;      8. 90> 

14.730    32.832, 

3. 56,       7.  U5| 


4.71 

15^751 

6.44 
13,08 


«5,72l 
■3.61 

1.3,586 
0.856 

•8,051 

1  4.  ix 

>9,412 


19,2ns  14.384'  iai39 
7. 95i    >  1. 82,      4. 30 


13.633' >  4. 134 
«.  23|    >  1. 89 

15,688   1  Z172 
3.7?    a  515 

14.444   I  3.  SO? 
7.851    U.WU 

26,  150  >  11,540 


7,829 
3. 57 

7,149 
1.G9 

8.  66« 
•4.71 

U967 


"  3.  85'     10  6S  I  4.  72l       5. 30 

>  9,003  <  25,385  •  4.873.)  13,ai»7 

1.71'      4.60     13  1«'    18.90  1  1.71 1    •  4  60 

4.834    17.46.'>!I4.730'  3Zn(>4  •4.8*4    17.  1H9 


1.171 


4.  2Ul    I  3.  561 

1 1- 


1   1: 


4   15 


11.6491  1.1382 

4.  06  4.  72 

7.  Ml  9  12 

8. 19|  9.  401 

15. 8»j  18.  34 

23a  0{  116.  4 

I 


57.  j;:  148.  441    35,  iy^   so.  402  '  .';7.  3?7  146.  .M 1  '  35. 439    79,  7.i9 
8,  IW,  21,2116,     5.063    11,  4!«,  '  8.  l«Ot  3a93ft  '  5.orj    11.  3'.»4 

■  03 


2.85 
5.58 
5.76 

iai7 


.39 

14.44 
14.«o{ 
3K.8» 


i.n 

3.45 
196 

ft.  91 


11!  4!«, '  s!  i«oi  2a  sao  '  5.  orj  11. 3> 

4.04     >2.85       7.30,    •  1.77'      4.  tt 


7.82 


loaooi  10a  00  100.  CO:  100.00 


•5.58      14. 


.aei   >3. 


45 


I 


8.06     i$.TK    14.70    I  3. 56' 
1&.65  >iai7|    K.55    >«.ei 


100.0a 


■\ 


Mao 


7  76 

&00 

15.64 

90  3 


•  ."Saine  a.<!  total  vote.    Nj  opi<osition. 
'  No  opiKi^ititin. 

•  In  uuoutioji  of  Quitman  and  Waa^ington  in  this  district  with  population  of  79,614  tota  Selection  vote  was  163.  or  0.2043  percent  (one-fl/th  of  1  percent). 
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Population 

1934 

1936 

1938 

Avempe 

8  poll-tax  States: 

Nti:nt>er  — - . ..._ 

IVrfent          .   . 

22.020,944 

1.300,290 
5.90 

31.  4f.l.S41 
31.24 

2.  .127.  4.1? 

11   5() 

4I,57fl.'<»9 
41.30 

l.m.  271 
5  32 

3.1.  1 1 1 .  029 
31.80 

1.6G7.001 
7.55 

40  poll-tix-free  States: 

Number         ...«- . .-. ... 

100,  754, 102 

36, 049, 9Z\ 

Percent                . . 

35.79 

Primaries  with  no  disseotinc  vote. 
Elections  with  nu  di.s.senting  voto.. 


1934 


1U36 


1938 


Tot."tl  rontost.s'  Percent  of 
wittiout  ili.s-      lotiil  t21) 
sentiiig  vote       contiv>it3 


3 
15 


14  3 

71.4 


Source:  Primary  votes:  Mississippi  Ulue  B^wk.  Iy3.'>-.17,  1937-39.     Election  voles:  Congressional  Directorios,  19.36,  193S,  ld4(i      Population  figures:  V.  S.  Census,  1930. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 

Mr.  SHArT,R  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
the  Nation-wide  campaign  to  help  the  Allies  in  every  manner 
short  of  war,  we  .should  face  the  facts. 

War  Department  fipures,  as  of  May  1,  1940,  reveal  that  more 
critical  items  of  equipment  were  abandoned  by  the  British  in 
their  retreat  from  Flanders  than  are  now  pojsbcssed  by  the 
United  States  Army. 

That  being  the  case,  how  in  Heaven's  name  are  we  to  help 
the  .Mlies  without  impairing  our  own  defense? 

This  Coni^rcfs  recently  authorized  an  increa.se  to  400.000 
men  in  our  Repular  Army.  These  men  must  be  equipped, 
as  must  be  280  000  National  Guardsmen. 

It  might  b->  of  passing  interest  to  note  here  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  our  Army  recently  testified  before  a  House  com- 
mittee that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  cloth  in  the 
United  States  to  uniform  such  an  army,  let  alone  equipping 
it  with  critical  items  of  equipment. 

The  exac»  status  of  critical  items  of  equipment  for  the  pre- 
paredness military  program  of  this  Nation— ofScial  War  De- 
partment figures  as  of  May  1,  1940— is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  1 

Actually  on  hand  May  1.  1940 

Ordnince : 

Small   nrmfi   and   ml-scellancous: 

Scn.i.iUtomatic  rifle,  cal 

37-nim     antitank    gun 

CO-mm     mortar 

81-mm     mortar 

Machine    gun.    .50    cal 

MacMne   gun.    30   cal     (light) 

Automatic  rine.  cal.   .30 

Artlllerj- : 

75-mm.  gun   (modern) 

75-mm.    howitzer    (field) 

105-mm     howit7«r 

155-mm    howitzer   1  high-speed) -. 

l.'>5-mm     gun    (modrrnt 

155-mm    gun    (high-speed) 

B-inch    howitzer 

Combat  vehicles: 

Sroiit     car 

Ccmbat    car 

Light    tank 

Medium    tank 

Antiaircraft  equipment: 

3-inch  gun.   AA 

90-mm     gun.    AA 

Director 

Height     finder 

Sound    locator 

37-mm.  gun,  AA 


30.. 


38.000 

22a 

3 

183 

319 

88 

0 

141 

60 

0 

436 

4 

88 

0 

485 

114 

10 

18 

448 

0 

168 

142 

194 

15 


Ordnance- — Continued 

Ant laircralt  equipment — Continued. 

Cal     50  machine  gun,  AA 1.014 

Detector.     AA 0 

Searchlight,  CO-lnch  mobile.  AA 285 

Under  order  May  1,  1940 


lu-ni 


Ordnance: 

Small  arms  and  miso'ILsneous: 

S«'m';iut()inHiic  ritlf,  caliber  .30 

37-tniii.  antit'rink  gun 

60-nini.  mortar   

M-mm.  murtar  

Machine  cur..  ..V)  calber  

Machinr  Kun,  ..'<()  chUIht  flight) 

Automatic  rille,  caliber  .30 

Artillery. 

7.Vmtn   eun  (mo<lern) 

7.'p-iiiiii.  now  iizcr  (field). .. 

K'.Vmm.  lio«ii/er  

l.'kVrnm.  howii/er  fhich-s|)eed) 

l.'i.i-nim.  iitin  (riiolern)       . 

15.')-nit;i   eiin  (lii;',h-s|>ee  1) 

R-inch  hou  it7*r. 

Combat  vehicles: 

.Seouf  car    

Combat  car 

Lipht  tank 

Mrdiuin  tank  

.^ntirtircTHft  cnuipmpnt: 

o-inch  t'un.  antiaircraft 

Wi-iiim   cun.  antiaircraft 

l)in'<tur  

Ilritht  nnder  

.Soiin'l  lo<-!itor  .    

37-nim  eiin.  anfiaircnft        

Caliber  ..V)  mrwhiii''  pun,  antiaircraft 

Deti-ctor.  antiiircriift 

SeiirihliKht,  (joinch  mobile,  antiaircraft. 


Number    l>ate  of  delivery 


131. 
1, 


789 
7M 
H40 
47« 
3f.7 
(MVI 

.  r,M 

yr. 
no 
2».s 
3rt 
50 
0 

0 
S4 

392 

126 

."12 
114 

39 

M 
321 
M4 
12f. 

18 
2M 


June  1M2. 

Ho 
Auril  l'.MI. 
NoviiiilxT  I'.iW 
.^|.nl  r»ll 
July  I'.tU 
DecimtKr  1940. 

June  I'Ml. 
.\I  ly  I'lll. 
(Kl  )lH'r  1911. 
-Man  h  I'lll. 
Ai)ril  V>\2. 
.KUiUl-il  1010. 


Dfcember  1940. 

Jtirx'  l'.MI 
August  I'JJl. 

S<|>f''mt>er  19tO. 

Si'piinibpr  rm. 

.s.>iiH'riil)<T    1"*40. 
Jiiiiiiary  \'M2. 
Au*;usl  UMl. 

1)0. 

AURUst  HMO. 

.^UCtlsI  KMl. 
Januiiry  W4L 


The  National-Defense  Program 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OV  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI"-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17. 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  r.eems  to  be  unani- 
mous agreement  in  this  country  that  wc  should  spend  for 
national  defense  and  preparedness  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  adequate  to  meet  the  world  situation  properly.  One 
reservation,  however,  is  made.  F*rom  the  letters  I  am  receiv- 
ing daily  I  am  convinced  that  more  thought  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  how  we  are  going  to  spend  the  money 
which  we  Members  of  Congress  are  being  asked  to  appropri- 
ate. There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  wLsdom  of  the 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  the  expenditure  of  over 
$7,000,000,000  during  the  last  few  years  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  an  outstanding 
engineer  of  my  city,  which  points  out  in  one  respect  just  how 


I 


K 
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waste  enters  the  picture  and  which  expresses  very  succinctly 
the  idea  I  am  making  this  morning.     I  read: 

MiNNiAPOLis,  Minn  .  June  15,  1940. 

Hon  JoHM  O.  Aixx.ufDa, 

Member  of  Congress.  Waahingtcm,  DC. 

My  Dzajl  Congressman:  I  note  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
are  proposing  to  let  negotiated  contracts  for  new  con3truct:oiv 

The  excuse  offered  Is  to  save  time  by  letting  contracts  before 
plans  are  drawn  or  completed 

I  want  to  protest  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command  against  this 
practice  There  never  was  a  construction  done  on  which  ti^ae  aJQd 
money  would  not  have  been  saved  had  the  plans  t>een  fu  ly  «)m-. 
plated  before  the  construction  was  started  There  Is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  adapting  this  half-baked  method,  and  there  is  every  op- 
^rtunlty  for  trre|ularitles.  excessive  costs,  and  poorly  considered 

'"''wit'h^'lirthe  Idle  engineers  there  are  In  this  country  who  would 
be  glad  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Government,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  this  procedure. 

Respectfully  yours.  ^^^  ^    v,'uE^^^. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  Mr.  Wheeler  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
and  I  protest  against  this  and  all  other  wasteful  methods,  and 
In  the  name  of  good  government  and  of  our  thousands  of  idle 
engineers  I  call  on  the  Government  to  cease  and  desist  ircm 
this  policy.  

The  Cummings  Sugar  Bill  (H.  R.  9654)  To  Extend 
to  December  31,  1911,  the  Provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  vitally  important 
to  our  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  16  other  States  producing 
beet  sugar,  is  the  bill  'H.  R.  9654)  to  extend  to  December 
'  31  1941.  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  Tomorrow. 
Tiiesday.  June  18.  this  bill  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
under  a  special  riile. 

There  are  70.000  sugar-beet  growers  in  17  States,  and  the 
production  of  beets  requires  the  employment  of  100.000  field 
workers  annually.  Ninety-four  beet-sugar  factories  give 
employment  to  about  10.000  men — no  women  or  children 
are  employed — on  an  annual  average  throughout  every  year. 
In  addition,  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  coal  mines  and 
limestone  quarries,  part  of  whose  employment  is  directly 
dependent  on  this  beet-sugar  industry.  In  1939  every  acre 
of  beets  grown  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  $35  of  reve- 
nue for  the  railroads.  Moreover,  there  are  many  hundreds 
engaged  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  beet  pulp — 
and  others  in  stockyards  whose  continued  employment  is 
dependent  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill.  An  instance  of  the 
importance  of  these  feeding  activities  is  the  fact  that  the 
byproducts  of  13  of  the  18  beet-sugar  factories  in  Colorado 
are  used  to  feed  22  percent  of  all  the  lambs  and  11  percent 
of  all  cattle  dry-lot  fed  in  the  United  States. 

As  in  seme  other  States,  raising  and  processing  of  sugar 
beets,  with  the  numerous  dependent  industries,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  Important  bases  of  the  economic  structure 
of  Colorado. 

Falliu-e  to  enact  this  legislation  at  this  session  would  deal 
a  disastrous  blow  to  the  welfare  of  several  States.  On  behalf 
of  the  delegation  from  Colorado  I  earnestly  request  all  our 
friends  be  present  tomorrow  in  order  to  help  adopt  the  nile 
and  insure  passage  of  H.  R.  9654. 

Location  of  the  94  beet-sugar  factories  in  17  States  Is 
shown  on  the  following  tabulation: 


Location  of  beet-sugar  factories— 94  factories  in  17  States — number 

of  factories 

California J,"""T," ,;"»"" 

AUarado.  Betteravia.  Clarksburg.  Dyer.  Hamilton  City, 
Manteca.  Oxnard.  Spreckels.  Tracy.  Wcodland. 
Colorado 

Bri<;htcn.  Brush.  E>olta.  Eiitf.n.  Port  Collins.  Fort  Lup- 
ton  Fort  Morgan.  Grand  Junction.  Greeley.  Jchnstown. 
Longmcnt,  Lcveland,  Ovid.  Rocky  Ford.  Sterling.  Sugar 
City,  Swink.  Windsor. 


10 


18 


Idaho  

Blackfoot,  Burley.  Idaho  Palls.  Preston.  Rlgby.  Rupert. 
Shelley.  Sugar  City.  Twin  Fails. 

Indiana 

Decatur. 

Iowa 

Mason   City. 

Kansas 

Garden  City. 

Michigan 

Alma.  Bay  City  (2).  Blissfleld,  Caro.  Carrollton,  Crcs- 
well.  Holland.  Lansing.  Menominee.  Mount  Clemens. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Owo.'^so,  St.  Lculs.  Scbewamg.  West  Bay 
City. 

Minnesota 

Chaska.  East  Grand  Forks. 

Montana 

Billings.  Chinook.  Hardin.  Missoula.  Sidney. 

Nebraska 

Bayard.  Gerlrg.  Grand  Island.  Lyman.  Minatare. 
Mitchell.  Scottsbluff. 

Ohio 

Flndlay.  Fremont.  Ottawa.  Paulding.  Toledo. 

Oregon -' 

Nyspa 

South    Dakota 

Belle  Fourche. 

Utah 

Brlgham  City.  Centerfleld.  Garland.  Layton,  Lewiston, 
Ogd"n.  Spanish  Fork.  West  Jordan. 

Washingtcn 

BelUngham.  Toppenlsii. 

Wisconsin 

Green  Bay.  JanesvUie. 

Wyoming 

Lovell.  Sheridan.  Torrlngton.  Wlieatland.  Worland. 


1 
1 
1 

16 

2 
5 

7 

6 
1 
1 
8 

a 

a 

5 


Total 

Total  beet-sugar  factories:  94  In  17  States. 

List  corrected  to  June  14.  1940 


94 


Foreign  Situation  and  Possibility  of  Formation  of 

Third  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOxM.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday 
evening.  June  15. 1  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  an  address 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  from  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  studio.  Station  WOL.  in  Washington.  Since  I  dealt 
with  a  subject  of  widespread  interest  and  importance.  I  ask 
that  the  address  be  prmted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  followi-s: 

A    THIRD    PARTT    MAT    BT    THE    ANSWTR 

I  thank  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee  for  th'.s 
opportunity. 

If  the  $14.000  000,000  Investment  represented  In  the  war  debts 
Y,a^    been   Inveoted   in   anliaircralt  guns   and   pursuit   planes,    our 
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democracy  would  be  Bale  from  every  potential  Invader  today,  which 
proves  conclu.sively  that  the  place  to  save  otir  democracy  Is  not  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  EnKU<^h  Channel  but  right  here  on  our  own  liberty- 
Inspired  soil  The  Buggertlon  of  the  Make  Europw  Pay  War  Debts 
Committee  that  these  debts  be  liquidated  by  the  cession  of  certain 
strategically  valuable  terrllcry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  now  held 
by  England  and  France  is  both  sound  and  reasonable  Desperately, 
we  need  an  air  base  in  Newfoundland  to  protect  the  North  Atlantic; 
desperately,  we  n>*ed  Bermuda  a.s  the  first  line  of  defense  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  and  certain  F.ench  and  KnglLsh  territory  in  the  West 
Indies  wculd  serve  us  a  good  purpnse  in  the  defense  of  Panama 

On  th:s  particular  ar.mversary  of  their  due  date  thrro  is  net  much 
point,  however,  in  quibbling  about  the  unpaid  war  debts  of  England 
and  France  except  Urmly  to  resolve  that  the  United  States  shall 
never  finance  another  war  in  Europe.  Such  a  stand  Is  merely  ordi- 
nary, good,  common  sense,  and  yet  the  temptation  today  to  repeat 
cur  error  of  25  years  ago  is  very  real  indeed. 

T&night  the  French  and  the  English  with  tears  in  their  voices  are 
pleading  for  our  help  It  Is  net  ea^y  to  refuse  old  friends  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  fighting  a  losing  war  even  though  siup'.d  states- 
manship largely  determined  their  unfortunate  plight. 

FAST    TO   GET   INTO   WA« 

It  would  be  ea.ey  for  America  to  get  Into  this  war  Cunning 
British  dlplom.^cy  which  began  with  the  colorful  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  to  the  White  House,  the  clever  use  of 
pr<  paganda  on  the  screen  and  In  the  press  appealing  to  our  emo- 
tions, and  the  economic  temptation  to  American  capitalists  to 
take  the  short  cut  to  prcperity  via  war  are  powerful  influences 
urging  us  In;  and  it  will  take  all  the  common  sense  and  sound 
Judgment  uhich  we  can  muster  to  escape.  It  is  hard  to  subject 
ourselves  to  the  discipline  which  impartial  neutrality  prescribes  as 
prudent;  and.  ye;  if  we  but  weigh  the  matter  and  count  the 
costs,  we  niu-t  shrink  from  that  raging  holocaust  as  we  would 
shrink  from  the  dripping  Jaws  of  a  prehistoric  racnster. 

COST    OF    AMERICAN     WAR    IN    CtTBOPE    STACGEXINO 

It  Would  cost  the  United  States  the  lives  of  5  000  000  men  and 
tlOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  borrowed  money  for  this  Republi~  to  defeat 
Germany  in  Etirope.  and  our  economic  system  would  be  thro^^-n  bo 
completely  out  cf  gear  by  .such  an  ill-advised  adventure  that  It 
could  never  be  righted  under  our  present  form  of  government. 
The  day  we  enter  this  war  we  pass  from  a  democracy  to  a  dicta- 
torship from  which  we  have  small  chance  to  omcrpe  We 
would  like  to  help  the  Allies  determine  the  real-estate  boundaries 
of  Europe,  but  In  doing  that  our  own  boundaries  will  disappear. 
We  wculd  like  to  preserve  the  so-called  democracies  over  there, 
imperfect  as  they  are.  but  In  accomplishing  that  mere  or  less 
worthy  objective,  the  greatest  and  best  democracy  of  all  human 
history  mu.st  give  up  Its  life.  Our  resolve  to  remain  a  neutral 
requires  no  apology,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  highest  ethical  and 
humanitarian  C(  ncepfions  and  considerations  To  go  in  is  to 
betray  civilization,  democracy,  and  decency  and  not  to  preserve 
them. 

AME3UCAN    INTERVENTION    WOTTLD    BE    FtTTILE 

If  our  entr:ince  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  would 
assure  an  Allied  victory,  and  if  an  Allied  victory  would  assun-  a 
Just,  lasting,  and  equitable  peace.  If  It  would  assure  a  sub.stltutlon 
of  cooperation  for  force  In  the  family  of  nations,  and  If  It  would 
assure  a  spiritual  awakening  to  replace  the  damnable  materialistic 
philoecphy  spreading  throughout  Europe  today,  America  might  be 
Justified  In  Intervening;  but  none  of  these  things  can  be  as.sured. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  even  rcniotely  likely. 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  belligerents  has  spurned  the  confer- 
ence table  E:ach  ha.s  hissed  words  oX  hate  and  violence  at  the 
other.  boa.«tlng  that  he  Is  wr.glng  a  war  to  the  finish  In  which 
quarter  will  neither  be  asked  nor  given.  Each  of  them  is  bent 
upon  utterly  crushing  the  other.  There  is  no  thought  of  nefo- 
tlated  or  equi'able  peace  by  either  side.  The  odds  against  estab- 
lishing world  peace  by  American  success  on  European  battlefields 
are  treme;.dous  while' a  program  to  achieve  world  peace  by  Ameri- 
can precept  Is  bound  in  the  end  to  succeed.  National  defen.se  does 
not  consist  alone  of  ships  and  men.  That  they  are  vital  goes 
without  saying,  but  the  most  Important  defense  abides  In  the 
morale,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  happiness  of  American  citi- 
zens and  our  domes*  ic  problems  should  be  solved  as  the  very 
essence  of  a  good  national  defense. 

AN    IMPORTANT   LESSON 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  two  great  nations  rich  In  man- 
power and  rich  in  natural  resources  badly  defeated  on  the  field  of 
battle  by  another  p<5wer  comparatively  inferior  In  these  essentials. 
but  far  supeiior  in  the  modern  armaments  of  war.  Unless  we 
grasp  the  lesson  of  these  s'gniQcant  disclosures  we  shall  als<j  perish. 
The  luidisputed  fact  that  we  are  the  richest  Nation  on  earth  in 
natural  resources  adds  to  our  dangers;  nor  will  our  superiority  in 
the  field  of  Industry  and  science  and  the  ready  alertness  and 
superb  courage  cf  our  manpower  alone  save  us  These  things  are 
not  enough  in  themselves.  We  must  also  have  military  power, 
and  at  once,  and  time  is  the  essence  of  its  success. 

MONBOE    DOCTRINE    LOADED    WITH    DTNAMITS 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  entails  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
the  United  States  and  in  Itself  Lb  the  greatest  threat  to  our  peace 
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with  which  we  must  contend.  Under  it.  we  assume  the  obligation 
of  protecting  the  territory  of  every  goremnaent  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  all  political  penetration  from  Europe  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  or  conduct  of  such  American  governments.  Can- 
ada, without  any  consideration  whatsoever  of  us,  has  recently  de- 
clared war  on  two  powerful  European  governments  and  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  fight  to  protect  this  warring  neighbor  should 
her  war  In  Europe  spread  to  Canadian  territory  This  illustrates 
the  dangers  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  exposes  us. 

Since  one  nation  alone  can  plunge  the  world  Into  war,  the  out- 
look for  world  peace  is  exceedingly  discouraging  and  difficult;  but 
the  darker  the  prospect,  the  greater  the  effort  to  achieve  peace 
should  be.  This  Nation  cannot  by  Itself  insure  world  peace,  since 
world  peace  dipends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  nations;  but  it 
can  and  must  Insure  its  own  peace  If  It  would  live. 

MAKE  THE  ITNITED  STATES  IMPaBCNAnLX 

In  ppre  of  the  d-Kmal  outlook  abroad.  America  can  be  made  Im- 
pregnable against  any  known  method  of  warfare  and  against  any 
known  force  or  c*jmblnation  of  forces  now  existing  and  that.  Indeed, 
is  heartening.  San  Francisco  Harbor  has  been  declared  absolutely 
Impregnable  by  the  greatest  military  experts  of  the  day.  No  enemy 
would  be  so  fochtih  as  to  launch  an  attack  upon  it.  Naval  and 
military  experts  repeatedly  have  been  assigned  the  problem  of 
theoretically  overcoming  its  defenses  and  all  have  failed.  What 
has  been  done  for  that  harbor  can  be  done  for  every  mile  of  our 
coast. 

PEACE  COSTS   MONET 

There  are  some  things  which  money  will  not  bviy.  but  peace  Is 
not  one  cf  them.  If  our  billions  for  defense  be  spent  wisely,  peace 
will  be  assured  The  time  to  provide  a  defense  is  b'>fnre  we  need 
a  defence — before  we  face  the  ( risis  of  war — for  then  likely  we  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  defend  ourselves  Modern  war  symbolized 
by  th''  "blitzkrieg"  strikes  .suddenly  and  will  give  us  no  opportunity 
to  gird  our  loins  after  it  once  begins.  I  do  not  believe  that  Amrrlca 
Ls  likely  to  be  invaded  soon,  neither  do  I  believe  that  assurance 
can  be  given  that  we  will  iiot  be  attacked,  since  we  hold  out  the 
richest  loot  In  all  the  world  to  tempt  the  covetous  and  predacious 
coi^queror  whose  vaulting  ambitions  appear  to  reach  the  stars  If 
Hitler  wins  thi«!  war  his  foreiRn  policy  must  determine  the  extent 
and  nature  cf  our  defenses.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  must  be 
strong  enough  to  convince  every  potei.tlal  enemy  that  It  will  not 
pay  him  to  Invade  our  territory  If  we  keep  out  of  war.  but  prepare 
for  war  on  whatever  gigantic  scale  Is  made  necessary  by  the  threat 
of  potential  foes,  we  will  preserve  our  democracy  and  the  lives  of 
our  ycuth  and  become  a  powerful  and  constrtjctlve  Influence  for 
righteousness  and  Justice  in  the  family  of  nations.  Thore  is  no 
other  course,  regardless  of  the  evil  propitganda  to  the  contreoy. 

PORCICN    POLICIES   VITAL 

Foreign  policies  are  the  most  vital  functions  of  government  and 
they  must  be  formulated  by  the  rule  of  reason  and  not  by  the  rtile 
of  hate  or  favoritism.  We  can  hardly  censure  belligerents  for  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort  to  drag  us  Into  the  conflict  on  their  side. 
That  should  be  perfectly  understandable  Neither  can  we  condemn 
belligerents  from  clothing  themselves  in  the  pure  white  robes  of 
lofty  ideals  and  grandiose  moral  aims.  Why  should  they  not  place 
their  bloody  struggle  upon  the  highest  pedestal  of  purity  within  the 
grasp  of  their  own  fevered  Imagination?  We  can  sympathize  with 
their  purpose  in  selling  the  Idea  that  their  war  Is  a  holy  war  In 
defense  of  civilization  and  democracy  and  decency,  but  why  should 
a  people  at  peace  swallow  that  propaganda  without  misgivings  and 
doubt? 

NO    ONE    FIGHTS    OTTR    WARS 

France  and  England  are  either  fl'jyiting  our  war,  or  they  are  not 
fighting  our  war  Our  peace  nr.d  liberty  are  either  drprr.d'-nt  upon 
an  allied  victory,  or  they  are  not  If  It  Is  our  war,  v.-e  belong  over 
there  fighting  and  dying  side  by  side  with  the  patriots  of  France 
and  England  If  we  are  Justified  in  aiding  the  Allies,  we  ought  to 
do  it  like  men,  with  men.  openly  and  aboveboard,  not  like  some 
whlmperin'^,  craven  creature  lacking  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
No  one  other  than  ourselves  is  deceived  bv  such  a  contemptuous 
policy.  Hundreds  of  letters  reach  my  desk  urging  credit,  ships, 
planes,  treasure,  guns — everything  except  men  for  the  Alllefl  What 
an  utterly  contfmptlble  cowardly  suggestion  Of  course  maiiy 
who  advocate  such  a  despicable  policy  are  not  sincere  They  know 
that  men  m'lst  f.  How  treasure.  They  know  that  we  must  be  edced 
into  war  an  inch  at  a  time.  If  it  Is  our  war.  evcrj-  resource  and 
every  man  at  our  command  should  be  in  France.  But  it  is  not  our 
war  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imaginrtlon.  and  therefore,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  we  ought  to  keep  completely  out  of  It,  and  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  instead  of  beccming  a  nonbelligerent 

Measures  short  cf  war  are  ignoble  and  unworthy  of  a  great  power. 
Imagine  a  Washington,  a  Jackson,  a  Cleveland,  a  Theodore  Roose- 
velt talking  about  such  sissy  things  as  "steps  Just  short  of  war" 
or  of  being  a  nonbelligerent.  You  cannot  get  halfway  into  a  war 
and  not  slide  all  the  way  In.  Italy  tried  that  and  now  she  is  an 
active  belligerent. 

NONEEI^LIGETtENCT    rNLAWFTJL 

I  am  awed  by  the  bold,  reckless,  idealistic  spirit  of  the  President, 
Which  fired  him  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  change  the  status 
of  his  country  overnight  from  a  neutral  to  a  nonbelligerent.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  approve   this  ill-advised  and  extremely   dangerous 
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action.  HiJ  strategy  wa«  neither  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this 
Republic  nor  supported  by  the  approval  of  Its  citizens.  Congress 
has  the  sole  constitutional  power  to  declare  war,  but  of  what  avaU 
when  the  President,  who  directs  and  administers  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government,  has  converted  the  United  Siates  from  a  neu- 
tral into  a  nonbelligerent  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war  Is  no  longer  deemed  essential. 

TWO  THINGS   ARE   KEEPING   tTS   OUT 

I  am  forced  to  believe  against  my  will  that  the  two  considera- 
tions which  are  keeping  the  administration  out  of  the  European 
War  are.  first,  the  election  to  t>e  held  In  November  and.  second,  the 
pitiable  state  of  our  Implements  of  war  Perhaps  It  Is  a  good 
thing  for  us  that  we  do  not  have  50.000  airplanes  and  10.000 
tanks  today  and  that  this  Is  an  election  year,  otherwise  we  might 
be  in  the  European  war  right  now  as  an  active  belligerent  Instead 
of  being  in  It  as  a  nonbelligerent. 

ISOLATE  WAK NOT  TOEALS 

The  President  holds  up  to  utter  scorn  anyone  who  dares  to  think 
In  terms  of  the  United  States  minding  its  own  business  He  calls 
that  Isolation.  Perhaps  he  Is  Justified  In  his  bitterness  if  he  speaks 
of  the  Isolation  of  Ideas,  but  every  sincere  Christian  believes  in 
world-wide  brotherhood  and  cooperation  with  all  of  his  heart.  No 
one  wanto  to  make  a  Jail  out  of  this  country.  No  one  wants  an 
Isolation  of  spiritual  things  No  one  wants  to  "vlthhold  one  single, 
solitary  beneficial  thing,  spiritual  or  material,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  no  one  wants  to  keep  one  good  thing  out  of  this  coun- 
try However,  many  patriotic  Americans  want  to  keep  Europe's 
wars  out.  and  for  that  we  are  contemptuou5ly  sneered  at  as  Isola- 
tionists Fate  has  bestowed  natural  advantages  upon  the  United 
States  which  are  not  lessened  by  Presidential  sneers  Geography 
has  .separated  us  from  the  aggressors  of  Asia  by  5.000  miles  and  Irom 
the  aggressors  of  Europe  by  3.000  miles.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore Omaha  will  need  to  buy  gas  masks  for  Its  children  or  enforce 
the  black-cut,  as  was  hinted  In  the  President's  recent  address  to 
Congress.  Our  citizens,  mentally  and  physically,  are  far  above  the 
aver.ige.  In  science  and  art  we  excel.  Our  economy  is  practically 
self-contained  Our  situation,  natural,  economic,  and  political,  is 
not  remotely  approached  by  any  nation  on  earth. 

AN  INTERVENTIONIST  WIIX  NOT  DO 

The  mcst  Important  election  ever  to  be  held  In  the  history  of  the 
world  will  occur  in  the  United  States  of  America  In  November  In 
a  few  days  the  Republicans  will  name  their  candidate  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  little  later  the  Democrats  will  meet  in  Chicago  to  name 
their  candidate  I  am  not  Indulging  In  threats  or  idle  talk  or  per- 
sonal opinion,  but  unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  parties 
names  a  candidate  who  Is  not  an  Interventionist,  the  millions  of 
peace-loving  people  of  this  Nation  will  form  a  third  party  that  will 
nominate  such  a  candidate.  A  fair  open  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  versus  Intervention  must  be  had  In  November  for 
It  Is  the  oversh.adowlng  political  Issue  of  the  generation.  Each  of 
these  conventions  will  adopt  party  planks  in  their  platforms  which 
will  pay  lip  service  to  peace,  but  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  they  are  written  The  past  record  of  the  candidate  and  his 
known  predilections  are  all  that  will  count  In  November.  Pledges 
made  by  candidates  with  fingers  cros-^ed  will  not  fool  the  people 
this  time.  The  political  party  that  nominates  an  interventionist 
in  the  approaching  conventions  will  go  down  to  Ignominious  defeat. 
The  mothers  and  fathers  cf  America,  the  youth  of  America  who 
have  no  desire  to  die  in  the  war  of  Imperialism  abroad,  the  patriots 
who  ser^e<l  In  the  last  war  and  who  have  no  flag  other  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  serve,  the  members  of  organized  labor  who 
would  be  rf>glmentfd  like  cattle  should  a  EAiropean  war  come,  are 
in  a  majority  In  America,  and  they  will  rise  in  their  wTath  against 
any  interventionist  or  anyone  suspected  of  beini?  an  Intervenilon- 
l.n  who  dares  to  run  for  President  In  1940.  The  politicians  of  the 
two  great  parties  do  have  a  monopoly  on  convention  delegates,  but 
thank  God  they  have  no  monopoly  on  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  will  not  remain  Inarticulate  In  this  momentous  crisis. 
Naturally,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  the 
peace  party.  Naturally,  I  pray  that  it  will  name  a  candidate  in 
whose  hands  the  peace  of  this  Republic  will  not  be  in  doubt,  but 
If  the  Democratic  Party  fails  to  do  its  duty  and  makes  the  mistake 
of  nominating  an  Interventionist  for  the  office  of  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  my  country  will  come  before  my  party. 

WEAKLINGS   GO   TO    WAR 

It  Is  easy  to  get  Into  war.  Just  as  it  Is  easy  to  Indulge  in  any  other 
evil  thirg.  To  keep  out  of  war  is  a  nobler  and  more  difficult  task. 
The  road  to  war  Is  served  well  by  weaklings,  while  the  road  to  peace 
requires  strong,  courageous  men.  A  third-rate  statesman  can  in- 
volve his  country  In  war.  while  a  navigator  of  the  first  magnitude 
Is  required  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  the  dangerous 
shoals  Into  the  deep.  calm,  tranquil  waters  of  peace.  We  need  to 
be  strong  in  spirit,  strong  in  patriotism,  strong  in  our  love  of  free- 
dom, strong  in  the  machinery  of  war;  and  we  need  to  be  so  strong  In 
our  moral  fiber  that  w^e  will  be  able  to  put  the  evil  temptation  of 
intervention  and  European  meddling — the  curse  of  this  administra- 
tion- behind  us  forever. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  still  believe  in  the 
phllcsophy  that  man.  with  Gods  help,  will  yet  succeed  In  his  efforts 
to  become  master  of  his  own  destiny.  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  man  in  the  end  will  deliberately  destroy  himself. 
When  war  baccmes  st'JBciently  destructive,  mankind  must  adopt 
psace  for  self-preservation.  If  for  no  better  reason;  and  we  must 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  when  humanity  really  wants  peace, 
humanity  wlU  bave  peace. 


The  So-Called  Dempsey  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  H.  COLLINS.  JR. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  made 
before  the  Senate  Imr.i.gration  Committee  in  the  hearings 
on  H.  R.  4860  by  Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr.  Mr.  Collins  is  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  his  statement  is  a  very  concise  and 
impressive  argument  against  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  should  like  briefly 
on  Isehalf  of  our  or  her  chapters  and  tho  national  organization  to 
supplement  the  testimony  previously  given  before  your  committee 
by  the  presidf^nt  of  our  local  chapter.  Mr  Hunt  The  descendants 
of  the  American  Revolution  Is  an  organization  devoted  to  carrying 
out  m  practice  today  those  principles  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  165  years  ago.  For  this  reason  we  are  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  this  present  bill  (H    R.  4860). 

Among  those  principles  were  hospitality  to  Immigrants  who 
Joined  with  citizens  in  settling  the  country,  and  freedom  of  speech 
for  immigrant  and  citizen  alike.  Remember  the  language  of  the 
first  amendment:  "Congress  shall  makf  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  ■'     The   term   used   is   "people"   not   citizens. 

Tlie  Dempsey  bill  violates  both  of  these  principles.  It  divides 
the  residents  of  this  country  into  two  classes  (1>  aliens  and  (2) 
citizens,  and  it  denies  to  the  first  of  these  chvsses  the  right  of  free 
speech.  Since  the  Constitution  guarantees  free  speech  to  citizens 
and  aliens  alike  it  is  clear,  either  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional, 
or  else  that  a  fundamental  right  that  today  would  be  taken  from 
the    alien    might    tomorrow    be    withdrawn    from    the    citizen. 

Objection  Is  often  made  to  allowing  strangers  within  our  gates 
to  advocate  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  house  that  shelters 
them:  but  the  visitor  cf  yesterday  is  the  resident  of  today  and  the 
citizen  of  tomorrow,  and  from  the  beginning  of  our  country's  his- 
tory citizen  and  alien  alike  have  Joined  to  advocate  those  changes 
in  our  Government  which  have  made  it  the  more  perfect  instru- 
ment it  is  today. 

Others  have  cited  the  gagged  mouths  and  minds  that  must  re- 
sult from  Invoking  a  cloture  on  civic  thought  and  making  belipf 
in  an  Improvement  In  our  form  of  government  a  basis  for  deporta- 
tion The  reorganization  bill,  woman  suffrage,  the  child-labor 
amendment  in  our  day.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  EK^laration  of 
Independence,  the  very  Constitution  itself  in  the  days  of  ovir  fore- 
fathers— belief  in  or  advocacy  cf  any  one  of  these  would  have 
been  punishable  by  deportation  had  the  Dempsey  bill  been  th'^n  in 
effect.  How  many  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  would 
have  b.^en  sent  back  under  its  provisions  to  the  lands  of  terror  and 
tyranny  from  which  they  had  fled  to  our  shores?  Two  of  mine 
would,  or  I  would  not  now  be  eligible  for  membership  in  this 
organization  which  I  represent. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who  advocate  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence  should  be  punished  But  Jus- 
tice Brandeis.  I  believe,  set  it  forth  that  unless  this  advocacy 
constituted  a  "clear  and  present"  danger  to  organized  society,  it  was 
neither  treasonable  nor  contrary  to  the  BUI  of  Rights.  Indeed, 
common  t^ense  informs  us  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  dissident 
groups  working  in  the  open,  where  their  views.  If  erroneous,  may 
be  combated  and  corrected  in  the  full  light  of  publicity  and  criti- 
cism, than  to  have  them  thrust  underground  in'o  illegality  Once 
forced  into  hiding  and  secrecy,  the  most  fantastic  theories  will 
luxuriate  and  gain  converts  In  the  dark  atmospher'^  of  conspiracy — 
theories  that  exposed  to  th»  open  view  and  study  of  mankind  might 
soon  wither  and  lose  all  public  support. 

Surely  no  one  in  this  rrom  thinks  that.  In  spite  of  recent  mili- 
tary adventures,  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich  Is  more 
stable  than  our  own.  Yet  in  Germany  no  criticism  of  the  form 
of  government  is  tolerated — an  outward  uniformity  cf  opinion 
prevails  under  the  swish  of  the  rubber  hose  and  the  shadow  of 
the  executlcner's  axe  Eut  everyore  knows  that  the  core  of  the 
Fascl.<;t  state  Is  rotten,  and  that  dissension,  intrigue  have  already 
nourished  a  hydra  of  underground  opposition. 

In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  one  would  think  that  noth- 
ing but  criticism  of  the  Government  was  allowed.  On  any  news- 
stand three  Journals  attack  the  Government  where  one  sup- 
ports it  and  all  forms  of  minority  opinion  are  allowed  to  wield 
such  Influence  as  their  ideas  can  command.     Yet  who  would  say 
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that  contra.«ted  with  that  of  Germany  our  Government  Is  not 
Infinitely  more  stable,  rooted  as  it  is  In  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  with  Its  various  branches  fiourl-^hlng  or  withering 
under  the  alternate  sunshine  or  storms  of  the  public  will. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  ever  sin- 
gling out  one  group  of  our  people  as  culprits.  Aliens  found, 
founded,  and  built  up  this  country.  Von  Steuben.  Pulaski,  and 
Lafayette  fought  for  ita  independence.  We,  descendants  of  the 
Revolution  in  which  they  strove,  cannot  go  back  on  the  memory 
of  their  comrades-ln-arins.  Let  us  therefore  defeat  this  bill  so 
that  we  may  still  say,  as  does  the  bronze  Invitation  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses,  yearning 
to  breathe  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shores  Bend 
these  the  homeless,  tempest -tossed  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside 
the  golden  door." 

The  Fight  for  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   PRESTON   DELANO   AT  HOT   SPRINGS.   VA. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  much  encouraged  by 
reading  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency which  shows  that  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  is  in  very  sound  condition.  The  speech  was  delivered 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Bankers*  Association  on  June 
7.  1940.    I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  a  very  different  world  from  the  one  we  lived  in  when  we 
met  here  a  year  ago,  and  somehow  it  seems  quite  futile  to  engage 
in  any  extended  discussion  of  matters  which  so  interested  us  on 
the  occasion  of  that  last  meeting  The  year  has  brought  us  lace 
to  face  with  realities,  sharp  and  terrible  realities,  which  have 
shocked  us  beyond  measure  and  rudely  aroused  us  from  that  com- 
fortable sense  of  sectu-ity  in  which  we  took  our  ease  The  isbue 
which  is  faced  today  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  far  over- 
shadows most  of  our  domestic  problems.  It  so  dwarfs  our  petty 
quarrels  and  rivalries  that  one  has  no  patience  with  those  who 
would  sap  our  strength  In  such  unimportant  sham  battles. 

The  great  issue  Is.  of  course,  whether  we  are  to  have  a  free 
economy,  whether  personal  Initiative  and  personal  liberty  are  still 
to  play  their  primary  roles  in  the  development  of  civilization.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  challenge  there  Is  little  else  that  matters  The 
ordinary  business  of  living  must  go  on — the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  must  continue  Its  Job  of  chartering  and 
supervising  the  national  and  district  banks,  but  underlying  this 
routine  is  our  deep  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  has  l»een  said  that  In  order  to  successfully  resist 
those  forces  which  seek  to  regiment  the  world — those  forces 
which  seek  to  deny  man  his  rights  of  assembly,  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  private  property,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  up  all,  or 
almost  all,  of  these  precious  thinfgs;  In  other  words,  that  we  may 
have  to  regiment  ourselves  in  order  to  successfully  resist  regimen- 
tation. 

It  is  at  this  last  barricade  that  democracy  must  show  its 
strength  We  can.  and  we  must  prove  that  a  free  economy,  work- 
ing with  all  those  rights  which  are  Inherent  In  the  word  "liberty," 
can  successfully  gird  itself  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  a  perfectly 
organized  t3n-anny  If  we  fail,  all  the  years  since  Magna  Carta 
have  been  lost  and  we  are  no  longer  free  men. 

For  a  democracy  and  free  economy  successfully  to  do  this  Job. 
Its  members  mu.'^t  all  willingly  and  gladly  do  their  share.  Whether 
engaged  in  industry,  agriculture,  in  banking,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
multifarious  activities  which  make  up  cur  economy,  we  must  be 
certain  that  our  obligations  to  the  general  welfare — cr  to  society, 
If  you  please— are  fully  and  generously  discharged.  In  other  words, 
each  Integral  part  of  this  vast  machine  must  do  Its  work  well,  not 
only  for  its  own  advantage  but  also  for  the  sake  of  preserving  Its 
liberty  and  that  of  Its  fellows. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
destinies  of  the  5.200  national  banks  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
this  cause,  and.  for  their  part,  are  ready  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
The  national  banking  system  has  hever  been  stronger.  The  re- 
sources of  Its  banks  now  total  more  than  $35,000,000,000  Its  assets 
are  In  the  best  condition  in  Its  history  and  there  is  liquidity  to  meet 
any  emergency  or  to  provide  for  any  necessary  expansion.     The  last 


10  3^ars  have  tested  the  mettle  of  bank  management,  largely  elimi- 
nated the  unfit,  and  left  us  a  veteran  and  seasoned  pe'Tsonnel 
capable  of  meeting  any  crisis.  There  may  be  a  grave  trial  ahead 
of  us  Tliere  may  bt>  suffering  and  distress,  but  I  feel  ceitain  that 
the  bankers  of  the  United  Slates  are  ready,  as  once  before  in  a  dark 
hour  their  forefathers  were  ready,  to  pledge  to  the  service  of  thU 
Republic  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 


Let's  Stop  This  Insane  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  M13SOUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    ST     LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
June  16.  entitled  "Let's  Stop  This  Insane  Business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  16,  1940] 

LETS     STOP     THIS     INSANE     BUSINESS 

Has  Roosevelt  half  declared  war?  The  answer,  we  think.  Is  yes; 
and  this  country  is  in  danger  of  going  all  the  way  unless  Congress, 
heeding  the  voice  of  the  people,  calls  a  halt  to  his  present  course. 

In  violation  of  The  Hague  treaties  on  neutrality  and  interna- 
tional usage,  the  administration  has  alrleady  made  existing  sup- 
plies of  the  American  Army  available  for  use  by  the  Allies. 

By  a  careful  reading  of  the  news  and  the  articles  of  the  column- 
ists who  have  access  to  White  House  sources,  we  can  discover  the 
other  steps  by  which  the  administration  will,  if  the  course  of  the 
war  and  public  opinion  permit,  lead  us  closer  and  closer  to  open 
participation  in  the  hostilities. 

Already  New  York  shipping  heads  are  conferring  with  official 
Washington  over  proposals  to  rej)eal  the  Cash  and  Carry  Act  so  as 
to  allow  American  ships  to  carry  war  supplies  abroad.  They  are 
quoted  eis  saying  that  "President  Rooecvelt's  pledge  of  aid  would 
bo  pointless  unless  vessels  were  available  to  tran.^port  the  goods  " 

The  significance  of  this  should  be  fully  weighed  by  everyone 
who  is  interested  In  keeping  this  country  out  of  the  war.  The 
administration  Is  discussing  the  possibility  of  allowing  American 
merchantmen  to  try  to  run  the  submarine  and  air  blocltade  of 
allied  ports,  when  to  do  so  would  obviously  be  an  act  of  war. 

Such  a  course  makes  no  sense  whatever  except  as  a  palpable 
invitation  to  the  Inevitable  sinkings  which  would  become  the 
pretext  of  our  declaring  war  on  Germany. 

Another  version  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  American  Navy  be 
used  to  convoy  supply  ships  to  Britain  and  France.  Still  an  jther 
form  is  the  ingenious  suggestion,  made  by  a  columnist  close  to 
President  Roosevelt,  that  the  United  States  might  send  clothing, 
food,  and  other  ncnmiUtiUTr  necessities  in  unconvoyed  ships  bear- 
ing the  ln.slgnia  of  the  R  d  Cross,  with  the  warning  that  the  tor- 
pedoing or  bombing  of  any  of  them  would  bring  us  into  the  war 
as  an  acknowledged  belligerent. 

Accompanying  each  such  lendentlous  action  would  be  a  new 
fusillade  cf  denunciations  of  Germany  and  Italy  by  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  adrrlnlslratlon.  s'^ch  as  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Wallace  yesterday  that  Hitler  is  "determined  to  subjugate  the 
world,"  and  that  the  Germans  look  upon  this  hemisphere  as  their 
"eventual  happy  hunting  ground." 

Whether  Adolf  Hitler's  ambition  includes  the  hope  of  dominating 
the  Western  Hemisi^here  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  any  event  it 
Is — as  Landon  points  out — the  part  of  strength  and  courage  to 
"tread  softly  until  the  big  Job  of  preparedness  Is  well  under  way  " 

The  decisive  battles  In  Europe  will  be  fought^lf  Indeed  they 
have  not  already  been  fought — before  America  will  be  In  position 
to  rush  to  E^urope  enough  planes  and  tanks  and  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery to  decide  the  Issue. 

Premier  Reynaud  says  that  France  must  have  thousands  of  tanks 
and  clouds  of  planes  Instantly.  America  simply  does  not  have 
them  to  send. 

Our  job  is  national  self-defense.  We  must  lose  no  time  In  pre- 
paring to  defend  democracy  on  these  shores.  We  will  be  better 
able  to  summon  the  stern  consecration  which  this  taak  requires  if 
we  frankly  recognize  our  limitations  with  respect  to  the  struggle 
abroad. 

The  American  people  are  unanimous  in  supporting  the  Allies  by 
"methods  short  of  war."  but  they  do  not  interpret  this  famllUr 
phrase  to  Include  methods  which  deliberately  violate  the  accepted 
rules  of   neutrality   and   place  this  country   in   the  same   relative 
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position  to  the  Allies  that  Italy  occupied  toward  Germany  before 
It  formally  entered  the  war 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  and  let  us  not  permit  Roosevelt  to 
deceive  us.  As  long  ago  as  last  January.  Major  Eliot  said  that  there 
Is  "a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  going  around  about  eventual  American 
participation  in  the  present  war  by  all  means  short  of  the  actual 
dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  Army  to  France:  that  is,  by  naval, 
aerial,  economic,  and  financial  means.  I  call  this  sort  of  thing 
•loose  talk."  because  it  Is  plain  that  unless  its  originators  are  either 
Ignorant  or  dishcnest.  they  have  failed  to  think  their  proposition 
through  ■■ 

Major  niot  then  proceeded,  in  a  devas' ating  analysi.s.  to  knccK 
the  loose  talk  into  a  cocked  hat.  He  showed  that,  so  far  as  naval 
participation  goes.  It  U  both  "useless  and  dangerous"  to  talk  about 
naval  help  for  the  Allies  unless  we  and  the  Allies  are  prepared  to 
abandon  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  Furthermore.  Eliot  questioned  the 
value  of  this  naval  help,  as  well  he  might,  in  view  of  the  subse- 
quent fact  that  the  British  Navy  in  the  present  war  failed  irt  the 
one   vital   arena   where   it    might    have   been    expected    to    function 

-^     effectively — the  German   Invasion  of  Norway. 
<^  As  for  supplying  an  air  force.  Eliot  pointed  out   that   we  would 

"^^so  have  to  establish  our  own  air  ba.ses.  as  for  "obvious  technical 
re»«oni'I,we  could  not  use  British  and  French  bases  even  If  they  had 
ba.«es  to  spare.  Our  air  force  would  be  subject  to  the  British  and 
French  high  command,  unless  we  also  sent  an  expeditionary  force, 
which  Eliot  says  we  would  do.  Just  as  we  did  in  1917  EHlot  said: 
"We  might  remind  ourselves  that  our  history  and  national  char- 
acter do  not  incline  us  toward  half  measures,  do  not  indicate  that 
we  are  likely  to  make  half  a  war  We  might,  therefore,  usefully 
reflect  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  propositions  now  being 
bruited  about,  but  also  on  the  certainty  that  unless  we  wish  to 
get  into  this  war  all  the  way  we  will  do  well  to  avoid  taking  the 
first  steps  in  that  direction  " 
Trading  on  the  deep  .sympathy  which  Americans  instinctively 
■^^  feel  for  the  French  and  British,  and  for  the  ideals  of  Justice  and 
liberty  which  we  passionately  adhere  to.  our  reckless.  Jingoistic 
PTe.^ident  has  already  taken  the  first  steps  which  Eliot  warned 
against  last  January 

Roo-^velt  has  put  us  halfway  Into  this  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  without  the  consent  of  the  American  people, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  American  people — as  shown  by 
the  Fortune  and  Gallup  pells — do  not  wvint  to  enter  th:.**  war. 
He  has  put  us  hmlfw«y  in  even  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
furnish  the  aid  which  the  Allies  really  need — tanks  and  modern 
airplanes  Potent  is  Rtxj^evelis  oratory  l.i.  It  cannot  prevail 
afatnat  80-ton  tanks  and  ((lart  bombing  planes. 

And  oratoty  u  about  all  RorMwvelt  has  get.  Let  tia  quit  this 
Insane  h*:f-w)ir  Ktuff  and  buckle  duwn  to  the  Job  of  defending 
our  own  undefended  country 


Our  CourMe  Im  Clear 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  11.  1940.  As  is  well  known. 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  who  was  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  in  1936.  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cbicago  Dally  News  of  June  11,  1940) 
otra  cotTRsx  is  cleax 

When  the  Italian  dictator,  from  the  balcony  of  his  Roman  palace, 
announced  Italy's  fateful  decision  to  enter  the  war  against  France 
and  England,  the  last  frail  hope  of  clrcvmiscrlblng  the  confiict  to 
western  Europe  vanished.  That  hope  began  to  fade  when  Stalin 
attacked  the  Finns;  it  grew  less  when  Hitler  invaded  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Then  came  the  Low  Countries — Holland  and  Belgium — with 
their  ghastly  lesson  of  what  "total  war"  really  meant.  And  now 
Italy's  entrance  completes  the  bloody  prelude  to  world  war  on  a  scale 
we  have  never  known. 

Virtually  all  of  Eixrope  is  now  Involved,  from  the  Arctic  North  to 
tbe  Mediterranean.  Soon  the  flames  will  leap  that  Intervening  sea 
to  sear  and  tort\ire  Africa.  Wherever  British  drums  may  roll  out 
their  summons  or  French  bugles  call  to  the  colors  men  will  turn 
from  peace  to  war— Egypt.  India.  South  Africa.  Morocco.  Tunisia. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Dutcb  East  Indies,  French  Indo-China. 


ETveiywhere  the  tocsin  sounds  for  a  struggle  for  siirvlval.  which  has 
already  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  which  will  cost 
millions. 

We  have  said  "everywhere"  Not  quite  everywhere.  Save  for 
Canada,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  as  yet  at  peace.  It  is  a  precar- 
ious peace.  In  stern  reality  only  a  seeming  peace.  For  thi.s  Nfw 
World  of  ours  knows  Hitler  and  MuEsoltnl  and  Stalin  for  the  enemies 
they  are  of  everything  we  cherish.  Just  as  they  are  the  foes  of  those 
they  now  threaten  by  the  force  of  arms.  We  know  our  freedoms, 
and  cur  institut:on.s  that  make  those  freedoms  possible,  cannot  sur- 
vive in  a  world  where  the  Hitlers,  the  Mus£Olinls,  and  the  Stalms 
rule. 

Loving  peace,  and  with  no  national  aspirations  that  clash 
with  others'  rights,  we  have,  as  a  people,  been  slow  to  believe 
that  our  institutions,  or  our  security,  were  really  threatened. 
It  .seemed  simply  incredible  that  the  madnes"  that  had  engulfed 
western  Europe  in  a  holocaust  of  flaming,  nith'.ess.  blindmg  hale 
could  cross  the  ocean  and  encompa.ss  us  in  its  deadly  flames. 
We  comforted  ourselves  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  fire  In 
Europe  would  burn  itself  out  before  oiu"  national  house  Itself 
caught  fire. 

Unless  we  be  fools  we  will  no  longer  build  on  such  vain  hopes. 
How  vain  they  are  we  are  tf  Id  by  Mussolini  himself,  for  he  said 
as  he  led  his  Fascist  legions  into  battle: 

"We  shall  take  the  field  against  the  plutocratic  and  reactionary 
democracies  of  the  west,  who  have  at  all  times  obstructed  the 
march  of  the  Italian  people.  " 

The  "democracies  of  the  west"  Can  there  still  be  men  so 
blind,  so  fatuous,  so  fearful,  that  they  will  not  Include  the 
greatest  democracy  of  the  west  within  the  scope  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis?  If  there  be  such,  their  num- 
bers are  nepligible.  and  they  must  be  thrust  a.side  by  men  of 
sterner  stuff  who  know  a  challenge  when  they  hear  It.  and 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  It  when  It  means  defense  of  things  that 
are  far  more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

The  American  people,  not  forgetting  their  heritage  come  down 
from  the  battlefields  wheieon  our  liberties  were  won  will,  with 
one  accord,  lift  up  their  hearts  and  voices  with  the  President  of 
of  the  United  States  as  he  prays  to  Almighty  God  for  "those 
beyond  the  seas  who  are  maintaining  with  magnificent  valor 
their  battle  for  freedom. ' 

And  with  the  President.  In  a  spirit  of  national  unity  which  the 
grave  danger  of  the  hour  creates,  we  will  Join  In  the  pledge  he 
gave  the  world  yesterday  to  "pursue  two  obvious  and  simulfaneout* 
cour»e«;  we  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material 
renourcea  of  this  Nation  and.  at  the  name  time,  we  will  harncM 
and  speed  up  the  um>  of  those  rfinourcru  in  order  that  wp  numehoi 
In  the  America*  may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the 
task  of  any  emergenrv  and  every  defense." 

Thu  is  the  voice  of  America,  speakitig  through  Franklin  Delano 
IlooM»velt 

It  will  ring  through  the  land,  stilling  the  puny  voices  of  partl- 
sanshtp,  lilencing  the  quibblings  of  critics,  rotislng  the  patrlotum 
and  the  united  cooperation  of  every  American  who  worthily  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  cltlzenithtp 

Here  is  no  qualified  declaration:  here  la  no  limited  pledge  of 
assutance  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom.  All 
that  we  have  that  they  need  to  win  that  fight  will  be  given  And 
we  ourselves  will  swiftly  prepare  for  any  emergency  and  every 
defense. 

This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  the  hour  demands. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DEL.AWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  16.  1940,  entitled 
"The  Tax  Bill  Made  Better  But  Still  Not  the  Best." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  16,  1940] 

THE    TAX    BrUL    MADE    BETTER    BUT    STILL    NOT    BEST 

True  to  expectation,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  tacked 
onto  the  revenue  bill  to  raise  additional  funds  for  national  defense 
the  Byrd  amendment  calling  for  a  10-percent  cut  in  all  items  of 
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nonmllltary  exp>endlture.  In  a  surprise  move  the  conunittee  also 
Incorporated  in  its  draft  the  provisions  of  Senator  Townsends 
tiseful  bill  to  forbid  further  purchases  of  foreign  silver 

Both  amendments  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  highest  favor. 
If  accepted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House — and  sentiment  In 
its  favor  seems  to  l>e  dominant  In  IxDth  Chamtiers — the  Byrd  amend- 
ment will  relea.se  an  added  half  bllUcn  dollars  of  revenues  for  use  in 
the  purchase  or  maintenance  of  the  armaments  for  which  some 
M.600.000.000  in  appropriations  are  about  to  be  made  Such  a 
saving  Is  an  essential  step  In  any  program  of  financial  preparedness. 
When  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  sprnding  three 
billion  a  year  more  than  it  had  planned  to  spend  for  defense.  It  Is 
foolhardy  to  carry  on  with  other  outlays  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  TOwnsend  plan  to  stop  the  buying  of  foreign  silver  serves  the 
same  general  purpose  of  financial  preparedness  Our  purchases  of 
silver  abroad  have  represented  little  more  than  a  subsidy  to  exports. 
The  silver  we  have  been  getting  In  return  for  goods  is  worthless  to 
U8,  and  to  continue  to  exchange  American  products  for  worthless 
silver  at  a  time  like  this  is  to  tilt  at  windmiUs.  Our  situation  Is  far 
too  serious  for  such  dl.sslpation  of  otir  resources  The  Senate  has 
already  recognized  the  force  of  these  considerations  by  adopting  the 
Townsend  bill,  but  the  House  has  refused  to  consider  it.  basing  its 
reftisal  on  the  ground  that  because  the  bill  served  certain  revenue 
purposes  it  could  not  constitutionally  originate  in  the  Senate  Its 
Incorporation  In  the  tax  bill  meets  this  technical  objection,  and  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  have  the  good  sense  to  accept  It. 
now  that  the  way  to  consideration  In  that  Chamber  has  been  opened. 

These  two  changes  aside,  the  Finance  Committee  accepted  the 
bill  largely  as  It  came  from  the  House.  Contrary  to  its  usual 
practice,  it  did  not  revise  the  tax  schedules  in  any  extensive  way. 
It  eliminated  the  provision  for  increased  levies  on  tobacco  and 
substituted  a  graduated  tax  on  admissions  to  bring  in  an  equivalent 
amount,  a  change  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  advisable  But  there 
was  no  real  effort  to  revise  the  House  bill  in  a  way  that  would  have 
CL-larged  the  yield  of  the  new  Imposts.  Senator  Btrd's  plan  for  a 
retroactive  application  of  the  10-percent  supertax — which  the 
Senate  euphemistically  called  a  defense  tax — seems  not  to  have 
been  considered  at  all  This  is  to  be  regretted  The  revenue  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House  did  not  go  far  enough.  Even  with  the 
Byrd  economy  amendment  It  does  not  go  far  enough  To  In.siire 
real  financial  preparedness  It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  additional 
revenue  and  to  work  toward  still  more  decisive  economies. 

It  may  have  been  the  Finance  Committee's  intention  to  let  these 
vr.ore  decisive  steps  await  the  formation  of  a  fundamental  tax  and 
expenditure  program,  such  as  Senator  Btko  has  cnlled  for  If  so, 
the  preparation  of  Much  a  program  ought  to  be  initiated  at  once. 
The  more  quickly  we  come  to  grips  with  the  fundamental  job  of 
paying  for  our  security  the  more  secure  wc  shall  be. 


Col.  Charlen  A.  Lindbergh 

I      KKMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  delivered  over  a  national  hook-up  a 
defense  talk  that  will  long  stand  as  a  most  timely  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  American  statesmanship.  Would 
that  we  had  more  men  of  his  high  t3T)e  in  public  life. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  comes  from  a  fine  American  family,  and 
in  his  veins  flow  the  best  blood  in  all  the  world.  For  10  years 
his  distinguished  father  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction 
in  this  body  as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Colonel  Lindbergh  inherited  from  his  able  father  great 
qualities  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  sanity.  One  of  the  replies 
made  to  his  talk  on  the  following  evening  was  an  insult  to  cur 
intelligence.  Unlike  Colonel  Lindbergh's  talk,  which  was 
calm,  sound,  constructive,  and  deliberate,  the  reply  was  abu- 
sive, shallow,  and  altogether  partisan.     [Applause.] 

I  have  asked  to  speak  to  you  again  tonight  t)ecau.'=e  I  believe 
that  we.  in  America,  are  drifting  toward  a  position  of  far  greater 
seriousness  to  our  future  than  even  this  present  war.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue  that  confronts  us.  It  Is  not  alone 
an  issue  of  building  an  adequate  defense  for  our  country  That 
must  and  can  be  done.  Our  people  are  solidly  behind  an  adequate 
military  preparedness,  and  no  one  believes  in  It   more  than  I. 

But  we  must  not  confu.se  the  question  of  national  defense  with 
the  question  of  entering  a  European  war,  and  it  is  Just  as  important 
not  to  confuse  this  present  war  with  the  type  of  war  we  would  have 
to  wage  if  we  foueht  agaln.st  Germany.  Arming  for  the  defense 
of  America  is  compatible  with  normal  life,  commerce,  and  culture 
It  Is  tui  integral  part  of  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.     But  arming  to 


attack  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  neces-sitate  that  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  b« 
directed  toward  war  for  the  next  generation — probably  for  the  next 
several  generations. 

TKAP  or  WAR  BArriD 

We  cannot  continue  for  long  to  follow  the  course  our  Oovemment 
has  taken  without  l)ecoming  involved  In  war  with  Germany.  There 
are  some  who  already  advocate  our  entry  into  such  a  war.  Tlicre 
are  many  perfectly  sincere  men  and  women  who  believe  that  we 
can  send  weapons  to  kill  people  in  Europe  without  becoming  in- 
volved in  war  with  tho.se  people  Still  othtTs  believe  that  by 
gestures  and  applau.'^e  we  can  assist  France  and  England  to  wlu 
without  danger  to  our  own  country. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  men  among  us  of  less 
honesty  who  advocate  stepping  closer  and  closer  to  war.  knowing 
well  that  a  point  exists  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  turning  back. 
They  have  baited  the  trap  of  war  with  reqtiests  for  modest  assist- 
ance     This  latter  group  Is  meeting  with  success  at  the  moment. 

NO  DABBLING   WrTH   DEATH 

There  is  a  saying  that  grew  in  the  old  West  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  who  enjoys  life  should  never  touch  his  gun  unless  he  nn-aiis 
business:  that  he  should  never  draw  unless  he  is  ree.dy  to  shoot, 
and  that  he  should  never  shoot  unless  he  is  ready  to  kill. 

Those  old  pioneers  of  ours  knew  from  long  experience  that  there 
can  be  no  succ<>ssful  dabbling  with  death  But  the  red-blooded 
wi.'.dom  ol  the  old  West  is  gone  from  American  politics  today  Our 
present  danger  results  from  making  gestures  with  an  empty  gun 
after  we  have  already  lost  the  draw.  Fortunately  the  wide  wall  of 
the  Atlantic  stands  between  us  and  the  shoot'ng  that  is  going  on. 

Tills  dabbling  we  have  been  doing  in  European  affairs  can  lead 
only  to  failure  In  the  future,  as  It  has  in  the  past  It  is  not  a  policy 
that  we  can  continue  to  follow  and  remain  a  great  nation. 

IWrLtlENCE  or  LEADERS  LOST 

Let  us  look  at  our  position  today.  Our  leaders  have  lost  the 
Influence  wc  could  have  exerted  as  the  world's  greatest  neutral 
nation.  The  driblets  of  munitions  we  have  sold  to  England  and 
France  have  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  trend  of  the  war.  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  military  strength  available  to  change  that  trend. 
We  demand  that  foreign  nations  refrain  from  Interfering  In  our 
hemisphere,  yet  we  constantly  Interfere  In  theirs.  And  while  we 
have  been  taking  an  ineffective  part  In  the  war  abroad,  we  have 
Incxcuwibly  neglected  our  defenses  at  home  In  fact,  we  have  let 
our  own  affairs  drift  along  until  we  have  not  even  a  plnn  of  defense 
for  the  Continent  of  North  America  We  hsve  been  doing  to 
England  and  France  what  they  did  to  Abyssinia,  to  Czeehoslovakla, 
to  Poland,  to  Finland,  and  to  Norway — we  have  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  help  we  cannot  nend 

Yet  with  these  examples  before  us,  we  still  continue  in  thii 
courne,  the  same  course  that  led  Cngiand  to  failure  abrrnid  and 
weakn<-N«  at  hotne-.  a  course  that  will  lead  Um  «Uo,  to  a  dliiastrous 
and  un*i*cceasful  war  If  we  pertstst  in  fotlowiiig  u. 

CONfLICT  or  HKUUPHOlUt 

When  the  subject  of  our  participation  In  war  Is  discussed,  most 
people  visualize  the  war  that  Is  now  going  on  In  Europe  They 
think  of  sending  more  arms,  and  possibly  some  Roldler*  TTtere  Is 
still  very  little  underntanding  of  what  our  entrance  into  European 
war  would  mean.  When  we  talk  of  such  a  war.  we  must  realize 
that  wc  are  considering  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  yet 
known — a  conflict  between  hemispheres,  one-half  of  the  white  race 
against  the  other  half. 

Before  allowing  otirselves  to  become  further  involved,  we  should 
consider  the  conditions  which  may  exist  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
for  military  action.  If  we  enter  war  at  all.  we  should  prepare  to 
meet   the   worst   conditions   rather   than   the   best. 

It  is  tiseless  to  talk  of  sending  American  troops  to  Etirope  now, 
for  we  would  need  months  of  preparation  before  we  could  train 
and  equip  even  a  small  army,  and  small  efforts  do  not  effect  great 
movements — witness  Norway,  Holland,  and   Belgium. 

START     AT     DISADVANTAGE 

We  must  face  the  fact,  regardless  of  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  ub,  " 
that  before  we  can  take  effective  action  In  an  EviK^pean  war  the 
German  armies  may  have  brought  all  Europe  under  their  cor.trol. 
In  that  case  Europe  will  be  dominated  by  the  strongest  military 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  controlling  a  population  far 
larger  than  our  own.  If  we  decide  to  enter  war,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  attack  that  nation.  We  must  prepare  to  invade  a  conti- 
nent which  It  controls. 

No  people  ever  had  a  greater  decision  to  make.  We  hold  our 
children's  future  in  our  hands  as  we  deliberate,  for  if  we  turn  to 
war  the  battles  will  be  hard  fought  and  the  outcome  is  not  likely 
to  be  decided  In  our  lifetime.  This  is  a  question  of  mortgaging 
the  lives  of  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  Every  family  In 
the  land  would  have  Its  wounded  and  Its  dead. 

We  start  at  a  disadvantage  l)ecause  we  are  not  a  military  nation. 
Ours  is  not  a  land  of  puns  and  marching  men  If  we  decide  to  fight 
then  the  United  States  must  prepare  for  war  for  many  yeari*  to 
come,  and  en  a  scale  unprecedented  in  all  history  In  that  case  we 
must  turn  to  a  dictatorial  government,  for  there  Is  no  military 
eCQclency  to  be  lost.  We  should  start  to  build  an  army  of  several 
million  men  We  will  need  several  hundred  thousand  airplanes 
before  the  battling  Is  over  And  we  must  have  a  navy  large  enough 
to  transport  this  force  across  the  sea. 
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pcwitlon  to  the  Allies  that  Italy  occupied  toward  Germany  before 
It  formally  entered   the  war. 

Let  UB  not  deceive  ourselves  and  let  us  not  permit  Roosevelt  to 
deceive  us.  As  long  ago  as  last  January.  Major  Eliot  said  that  there 
Is  "a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  going  around  about  eventual  American 
participation  in  the  present  war  by  all  means  short  of  the  actual 
dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  Army  to  France;  that  Is.  by  naval, 
aerial,  economic,  and  financial  means.  I  call  this  sort  of  thing 
'loose  talk.'  because  It  Is  plain  that  unless  Its  originators  are  either 
Ignorant  or  di^hcnest,  they  have  failed  to  think  their  proposition 
through  " 

Major  Eltot  then  proceeded.  In  a  devastating  analysis,  to  knock 
the  loose  talk  Into  a  cocked  hat.  He  showed  that,  so  far  as  naval 
participation  goes.  It  Is  both  "useless  and  dangerous"  to  talk  about 
naval  help  for  the  Allies  unless  we  and  the  Allies  are  prepared  to 
abandon  the  Paclflc  to  Japan.  Furthermore.  Eliot  questioned  the 
value  of  this  naval  help,  as  well  he  might.  In  view  of  the  subse- 
quent fact  that  the  British  Navy  In  the  present  war  failed  in  the 
one  vital  arena  where  It  might  have  been  expected  to  function 
effectively — the  Oerman   Invasion  of  Norway. 

Aa  for  supplying  an  air  force.  Eliot  pointed  out  that  we  would 
al.'jo  have  to  establish  our  own  air  bases,  as  for  "obvicu.s  technical 
rca.sons"  we  could  not  use  British  and  French  bases  even  If  they  had 
bases  to  spare.  Our  air  force  would  be  subject  to  the  British  and 
French  high  command,  unless  we  also  sent  an  expeditionary  force, 
which  Eliot  says  we  would  do.  Just  as  we  did   In    1917.     Eliot  said: 

•We  mlKht  remind  ourselves  that  our  history  and  national  char- 
acter do  not  Incline  us  toward  half  measures,  do  not  indicate  that 
we  are  likely  to  make  half  a  war.  We  might,  therefore,  usefully 
reflect  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  propositions  now  being 
bruitPtl  about,  but  .ilso  on  the  certainty  that  unless  we  wish  to 
get  Into  this  war  all  the  way  we  will  do  well  to  avoid  taking  the 
first  steps  In  that  direction  " 

Trading  on  the  deep  .sympathy  which  Americans  Instinctively 
feel  for  the  French  and  British,  and  for  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and 
liberty  which  we  passionately  adhere  to.  our  reckless.  Jingoistic 
President  has  already  taken  the  first  steps  which  Ellut  warned 
against  last  January. 

Roosevelt  has  put  us  halfway  Into  this  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  without  the  consent  of  the  American  people, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  American  people — as  shown  by 
the  Fortune  and  Gallup  polls — do  not  want  to  enter  this  wpr. 
He  has  put  us  halfway  in  even  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
furnish  the  aid  which  the  Allies  really  need — tanks  and  modern 
airplanes.  Potent  as  Roosevelt's  oratory  is.  It  cannot  prevail 
against  80-ton  tanks  and  giant  bombing  planes. 

And  oratory  Is  about  all  Roosevelt  has  got.  Let  us  quit  this 
Insane  half-war  stuff  and  buckle  down  to  the  Job  of  defending 
our  own  undefended  country. 


Our  Course  Is  Clear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  17  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  GUFFEV.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rigord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  11,  1940.  As  is  well  known. 
Col.  Prank  Knox,  who  was  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  in  1936,  Is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(rrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  11,  1940] 
otni  conitsz  is  cleak 

When  tiie  Italian  dictator,  from  the  balcony  of  his  Roman  palace, 
announced  Italy's  fateful  decision  to  enter  the  war  against  Prance 
and  England,  the  last  frail  hope  of  clrciunscrlbing  the  conflict  to 
western  Europe  vanished.  That  hope  began  to  fade  when  Stalin 
attacked  the  Finns;  It  grew  less  when  Hitler  Invaded  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Then  came  the  Low  Countries — Holland  and  Belgium — with 
their  ghastly  lesson  of  what  "total  war"  really  meant.  And  now 
Italy's  entrance  completes  the  bloody  prelude  to  world  war  on  a  scale 
we  have  never  known. 

Virtually  all  of  Etirope  Is  now  Involved,  from  the  Arctic  North  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Soon  the  flames  will  leap  that  Intervening  sea 
to  sear  and  torture  Africa.  Wherever  British  drunis  may  roll  out 
their  summons  or  French  bugles  call  to  the  colors  men  will  turn 
from  peace  to  war — Egypt.  India.  South  Africa.  Morocco.  Tunisia, 
Atistr&Ua,  New  Zealand,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  French  Indo-China. 


Everywhere  the  tocsin  sounds  for  a  struggle  for  stirvlval.  which  has 
already  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  lives  and  which  will  cost 
millions. 

We  have  said  "everywhere"  Not  quite  eveo'where.  Save  for 
Canada,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  as  yet  at  peace.  It  Is  a  precar- 
ious peace.  In  stern  reality  only  a  seeming  peace  For  thi.s  New 
World  of  ours  knows  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  for  the  enemies 
they  are  of  everything  we  cherish.  Just  as  they  are  the  foes  of  those 
they  now  threaten  by  the  force  of  arms.  We  know  our  freedoms, 
and  cur  institutions  that  make  those  freedoms  possible,  cannot  stir- 
vl\e  In  a  world  where  the  Hitlers,  the  MussoUnis.  and  the  Stalins 
rule 

Loving  peace,  and  with  no  national  aspirations  that  clash 
with  others'  rights,  we  have,  as  a  people,  been  slow  to  believe 
that  our  institutions,  or  our  securliy,  were  really  threatened. 
It  .seemed  simply  Incredible  that  the  madnes'»  that  had  engulfed 
western  Europe  in  a  holocaust  of  flaming,  ruthless,  blinding  hate 
could  cross  the  ocean  and  encompass  us  in  its  deadly  flames. 
We  comforted  ourselves  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  fire  In 
Europe  would  burn  itself  out  before  otir  national  hotise  itself 
caught  flre. 

Unless  we  be  fools  we  will  no  longer  build  on  such  vain  hopes. 
How  vain  they  ar"  we  are  t(  Id  by  Mussolini  himself,  for  he  said 
as  he  led  his  Fa.<!clst  legions  Into  battle. 

"We  shall  take  the  field  against  the  plutocratic  and  reactionary 
democracies  of  the  west,  who  have  at  all  times  obstructed  the 
march  of  the  Italian   people." 

The  "democracies  of  the  west  "  Can  there  still  be  men  so 
blind,  so  fatuous,  so  fearful,  that  they  will  not  Include  the 
greatest  democracy  of  the  west  within  the  scope  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis?  If  there  be  such,  their  num- 
bers are  negligible,  and  they  must  be  thrxxst  a.«-lde  by  men  of 
sterner  stuff  who  know  a  challenge  when  they  hear  It.  and 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  !t  when  It  means  defense  of  things  that 
are  far  more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

The  American  people,  not  forgetting  their  heritage  come  down 
from  the  battlefields  whereon  our  liberties  were  won  will,  with 
one  accord,  lift  up  their  hearts  and  voices  with  the  President  of 
of  the  United  States  as  he  prays  to  Almighty  God  for  "those 
beyond  the  seas  who  are  maintaining  with  magnificent  valor 
their  battle  for  freedom."' 

And  with  the  President,  in  a  spirit  of  national  unity  which  the 
grave  danger  of  the  hour  creates,  we  will  Join  in  the  pledge  he 
gave  the  world  yesterday  to  ""pursue  two  obvious  and  simultaneous 
courses;  we  will  extend  to  the  opponenu  of  force  the  material 
resources  of  this  Nation  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  will  harness 
and  ."^peed  up  the  use  of  those  resources  in  order  that  we  ourselves 
In  the  Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the 
task  of  any  emergency  and  every  defense." 

This  Is  the  voice  of  America,  speaking  through  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

It  win  ring  through  the  land,  stilling  the  puny  voices  of  parti- 
sanship, silencing  the  qulbblings  of  critics,  rousing  the  patriotism 
and  the  united  cooperation  of  every  American  who  worthily  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  citizenship. 

Here  Is  no  qualified  declaration:  here  Is  no  limited  pledge  of 
assistance  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom.  All 
that  we  have  that  they  need  to  win  that  fight  will  be  given.  And 
we  ourselves  will  swiftly  prepare  for  any  emergency  and  every 
defense. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  leadership  the  hour  demands. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DEL.\WARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  16,  1940,  entitled 
"The  Tax  Bill  Made  Better  But  Still  Not  the  Best" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  16.  1940] 

TITE    TAX    BILX    MADE    BETTER    BUT    STU-L    NOT    BEST 

True  to  expectation,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  tacked 
onto  the  revenue  bill  to  raise  additional  funds  for  national  defen.se 
the  Byrd  amendment  calling  for  a  10-percent  cut  in  all  items  of 
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noomllltary  expenditure.  In  a  surprise  move  the  committee  also 
Incorporated  In  its  draft  the  provisions  of  Senator  Townsend's 
useful  bin  to  forbid  further  purchases  of  foreign  silver 

Both  amendments  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  highest  favor. 
If  accepted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House — and  sentiment  In 
its  favor  seems  to  be  dominant  in  both  Chaml>ers — the  Byrd  amend- 
ment will  relea.se  an  added  half  bUlicn  dollars  of  revenues  for  use  In 
the  purchase  or  maintenance  of  the  armaments  for  which  some 
H.600.000.000  in  appropriations  are  about  to  be  made  Such  a 
saving  Is  an  essential  step  in  any  program  of  financial  preparedness. 
When  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  spending  three 
billion  a  year  more  than  It  had  planned  to  spend  for  defense.  It  is 
foolhardy  to  carry  on  with  other  outlays  as  If  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Townsend  plan  to  stop  the  buying  of  foreign  silver  serves  the 
same  general  purpose  of  financial  preparedness.  Our  purchases  of 
silver  abroad  have  represented  little  more  than  a  subsidy  to  exports. 
The  silver  we  have  been  getting  in  return  for  goods  is  worthless  to 
us.  and  to  continue  to  exchange  American  products  for  worthless 
sliver  at  a  time  like  this  Is  to  tilt  at  windmills.  Our  situation  is  far 
too  serious  for  such  dissipation  of  our  resources  The  S?nate  has 
already  recognized  the  force  of  these  considerations  by  adopting  the 
Townsend  bill,  but  the  House  has  rcftised  to  consider  It.  basing  its 
refiisal  on  the  ground  that  because  the  bill  served  certain  revenue 
purposes  It  could  not  constliutionally  originate  In  the  Senate  Its 
Incorporation  In  the  tax  bill  m*eu  this  technical  objection,  and  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  have  the  good  sense  to  accept  It, 
now  that  the  way  to  consideration  In  that  Chamber  has  been  opened. 

These  two  changes  aside,  the  Finance  Committee  accepted  the 
bill  largely  as  It  came  from  the  Houae.  Contrary  to  its  usual 
practice,  it  did  not  revise  the  Ux  Khedtiles  In  any  extensive  way. 
It  eliminated  the  provision  for  Increased  levies  on  tobacco  and 
substituted  a  graduated  tax  on  admissions  to  bring  In  an  equivalent 
amount,  a  change  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  advisable  But  there 
was  no  real  effort  to  revise  the  House  bill  in  a  way  that  would  have 
enlarged  the  yield  of  the  new  imposts.  Senator  Btbos  plan  for  a 
retroactive  application  of  the  10-percent  supertax — which  the 
Senate  euphemistically  called  a  defense  tax — seems  not  to  have 
been  considered  at  all  This  Is  to  be  regretted  The  revenue  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House  did  not  go  far  enough.  Even  with  the 
Byrd  economy  amendment  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  Insure 
real  financial  preparedness  It  will  be  necesstiry  to  secure  additional 
revenue  and  to  work  toward  still  more  decisive  economies. 

It  may  have  been  the  Finance  Commlttee"s  Intention  to  let  these 
more  decisive  steps  await  the  formation  of  a  fundamental  tax  and 
expenditure  program,  such  as  Senator  Btko  has  called  for  If  so, 
the  preparation  of  such  a  program  ought  to  be  initiated  at  once. 
The  more  quickly  we  come  to  grips  with  the  fundamental  Job  of 
paying  for  our  security  the  more  seciuc  we  shall  be. 


Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17. 1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  delivered  over  a  national  hook-up  a 
defense  talk  that  will  long  stand  as  a  most  timely  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  American  statesmanship.  Would 
that  we  had  more  men  of  his  high  type  in  public  life. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  comes  from  a  fine  American  family,  and 
in  his  veins  flow  the  best  blood  in  all  the  world.  For  10  years 
his  distinguished  father  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction 
in  this  body  as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Colonel  Lindbergh  inherited  frtmi  his  able  father  great 
qualities  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  sanity.  One  of  the  replies 
made  to  his  talk  on  the  following  evening  was  an  insult  to  cur 
Intelligence.  Unlike  Colonel  Lindbergh's  talk,  which  was 
calm,  sound,  constructive,  and  deliberate,  the  reply  was  abu- 
sive, shallow,  and  altogether  partisan.     [  Applause.  1 

I  have  asked  to  speak  to  you  again  tonight  t)ecause  I  believe 
that  we.  In  America,  are  drifting  toward  a  position  of  far  greater 
seriousness  to  our  future  than  even  this  present  war.  There  Is 
an  attempt  to  t)rcloud  the  Issue  that  confronts  us  It  is  not  alone 
an  issue  of  building  an  adequate  defense  for  our  country  That 
must  and  can  be  done.  Our  people  are  solidly  t>ehind  an  adequate 
military  preparedness,  and  no  one  believes  In  it  more  than  I 

But  we  must  not  confuse  the  question  of  national  defcn.se  with 
the  question  of  entering  a  European  war,  and  It  Is  just  as  important 
not  to  confuse  this  present  war  with  the  tyi>e  of  war  we  would  have 
to  wage  if  we  fought  agaln.«rt  Germany.  Arming  for  the  defense 
of  America  is  compatible  with  normal  life,  commerce,  and  culture 
It  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.     But  arming  to 


attack  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  necessitate  that  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  be 
directed  toward  war  for  the  next  generation — probably  for  the  next 
several  generations. 

TRAP  or  WAR  BArrzD 

We  cannot  continue  for  long  to  follow  the  course  our  Government 
has  taken  without  t)ecomlng  Involved  In  war  with  Germany.  There 
are  some  who  already  advocate  our  entry  Into  such  a  war.  Tliire 
are  many  perfectly  sincere  men  and  women  who  believe  that  we 
can  send  weajxins  to  kill  people  I;  EXirope  without  becoming  In- 
volved In  war  with  those  pcopk  Still  otln  rs  belave  that  by 
gestures  and  applause  we  can  assist  France  and  England  to  wlu 
without  danger  to  our  own  country. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  men  among  us  of  lesa 
honesty  who  advocate  stepping  closer  and  closer  to  war.  knowing 
well  that  a  point  exists  beyond  which  there  can  l>e  no  turning  back. 
They  have  baited  the  trap  of  war  with  reqtiests  for  nKxlest  assist- 
ance.    This  latter  group  Is  meeting  with  success  at  the  moment. 

NO  DABBLING  WrTH   DEATH 

There  Is  a  saying  that  grew  In  the  old  West  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  who  enjoys  life  should  never  touch  his  gun  unless  he  means 
business;  that  he  should  never  draw  unless  he  is  rep.dy  to  shoot, 
and  that  he  should  never  shoot  unless  he  Is  ready  to  kill. 

Those  old  pioneers  of  ours  knew  from  long  experience  that  there 
can  be  no  successful  dabbling  with  death  But  the  red-blooded 
wisdom  ol  the  old  West  is  gone  from  American  politics  today  Our 
present  danger  results  from  making  gestures  with  an  empty  (?un 
after  we  have  already  lost  the  draw  Fortunately  the  wide  wall  of 
the  Atlantic  stands  between  us  and  the  shooting  that  Is  going  on. 

This  dabbling  we  have  been  doing  In  European  affairs  can  lead 
only  to  failure  in  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the  past  It  is  not  a  poUcy 
that  we  can  continue  to  follow  and  remain  a  great  nation. 

IWrLtJENCK  or  LEAOEKS  LOST 

Let  VIS  look  at  our  position  today.  Our  leaders  hare  lost  the 
infiuence  we  could  have  exerted  as  the  world's  greatest  neutral 
nation.  The  driblets  of  munitions  we  have  sold  to  England  and 
France  have  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  trend  of  the  war,  and  we 
have  not  sufflclent  military  strength  available  to  change  that  trend. 
We  demand  that  foreign  nations  refrain  from  Interfering  in  our 
hemisphere,  yet  we  constantly  Interfere  In  theirs.  And  while  we 
have  been  taking  an  Ineffective  part  In  the  war  abroad,  we  have 
Inexcusably  neglected  our  defenses  at  home.  In  fact,  we  have  let 
our  own  affairs  drift  along  until  we  have  not  even  a  plan  of  defense 
for  the  Continent  of  North  America.  We  have  been  doing  to 
England  and  France  what  they  did  to  Abyssinia,  to  Czechoslovakia, 
to  Poland,  to  Finland,  and  to  Norway — we  have  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  help  we  cannot  send 

Yet  with  these  examples  before  us,  we  still  continue  in  thla 
course,  the  same  course  that  led  England  to  failure  abroad  and 
weakness  at  home;  a  course  that  will  lead  us',  also,  to  a  disastrous 
and  unsuccessful  war  If  we  persist  In  following  It. 

CONrUCT    OF    HEMISPHERES 

When  the  subject  of  our  participation  In  war  Is  discussed,  most 
people  visualize  the  war  that  is  now  going  on  in  Europe.  They 
think  of  sending  more  arms,  and  possibly  some  soldiers  There  la 
still  very  little  understanding  of  what  our  entrance  Into  European 
war  would  mean.  When  we  talk  of  such  a  war,  we  must  realize 
that  we  are  considering  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  yet 
known — a  conflict  between  hemispheres,  one-half  of  the  white  race 
against  the  other  half. 

Before  allowing  ourselves  to  become  further  Involved,  we  should 
consider  the  conditions  which  may  exist  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
for  military  action.  If  we  enter  war  at  all.  we  should  prepare  to 
meet   the   worst  conditions  rather  than  the  best. 

It  Is  useless  to  talk  of  sending  American  troops  to  E:urope  now, 
for  we  would  need  months  of  preparation  before  we  could  train 
and  equip  even  a  small  army,  and  small  efforts  do  not  effect  great 
movements — witness  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

START     AT     DISADVANTAGE 

We  mtist  face  the  fact,  regardless  of  how  disagreeable  It  Is  to  via. ' 
th.1t  before  we  can  take  effective  action  In  an  European  war  the 
German  armies  may  have  brought  aM  Europe  under  their  control. 
In  that  case  Europe  will  be  dominated  by  the  strongest  military 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  controlling  a  population  far 
larger  than  our  own  If  we  decide  to  enter  war,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  attack  that  nation.  We  must  prepare  to  Invade  a  conti- 
nent which  It  controls. 

No  people  ever  had  a  greater  decision  to  make.  We  hold  our 
childrens  future  In  our  hands  as  we  deliberate,  for  if  we  turn  to 
war  the  battles  will  be  hard  fought  and  the  outcome  Is  not  likely 
to  be  decided  In  our  lifetime.  This  is  a  question  of  mortgaging 
the  lives  of  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  Every  family  in 
the  land  would  have  Its  wounded  and  Its  dead. 

We  start  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  are  not  a  military  nation. 
Ours  Is  not  a  land  of  puns  and  marching  men.  If  we  decide  to  fight 
then  the  United  States  must  prepare  for  war  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  all  history.  In  that  case  we 
must  turn  to  a  dictatorial  government,  for  there  Is  no  military 
efficiency  to  be  lost.  We  shotild  start  to  build  an  army  of  several 
million  men  We  will  need  several  hundred  thousand  airplanes 
before  the  battling  is  over  And  we  must  have  a  navy  large  enough 
to  transport  this  force  across  the  sea. 
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OeiTNSE   PLAM    FIRST   NEED 

ThLs  war  we  are  asked  to  enter  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  the 
la-'t  war  It  would  be  more  comparable  to  the  struggle  which  took 
place  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  or  Home  and  Carthage.  It  would 
Involve  the  destiny  of  America  and  ol  western  civilization  as  far 
Into  the  future  as  we  can  see. 

But  whatever  our  dectelon  may  be  In  regard  to  Europe,  we  must 
start  now  to  build  our  own  defenses.  We  must  .stop  these  gestures 
with  an  empty  gun.  In  this,  we  are  a  united  Nation.  The  only 
que.-tion  that  arises  concerns  how  our  defense  can  best  be  built. 
We  mtist  first  constnict  a  clear-cut  plan  of  defense,  and  have  the 
cooperation  of  all  American  countries  In  carrying  It  cut. 

We  must  insist  upon  military  bases  being  placed  wherever  they 
are  needed  for  otir  ^fety.  regardless  of  who  owns  the  territory  in- 
volved We  must  be  willing  to  do  more  than  pay  taxes  and  make 
appropriations.  Military  strength  cannot  be  purchased  by  money 
alone.  Strength  Is  a  thing  of  spirit,  of  preparation,  and  of  sacrifice 
extending  over  years  of  time. 

The  men  of  our  country  must  be  willing  to  give  a  year  of  their 
lives  to  military  training— more  II  necessary.  And  our  capltall-sts  as 
well  as  our  soldiers  should  be  willing  to  serve  without  personal 
profit  We  must  have  a  Nation  ready  to  give  whatever  is  required 
for  Its  future  welfare  and  leaders  who  are  more  interested  In  their 
cotuitry  than  in  their  own  advancement 

OtTR   ADVANTAGE   IN   DEFENSE 

With  an  adequate  defense,  no  foreign  army  can  Invade  us  Our 
advantage  In  defending  America  is  as  great  as  our  dlsadvanta«e 
would  be  In  attacking  Europe.  From  a  military  geographical 
Standpoint,  we  are  the  most  fortunate  country  in  the  world  There 
Is  no  other  nation  In  this  hemisphere  strong  enough  to  even  con- 
sider attacking  us,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  separate  us 
from  the  warring  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

If  the  British  Navy  could  not  support  an  invasion  of  Norway 
agairst  the  German  air  force,  there  is  little  reason  for  us  to  worry 
about  an  Invasion  of  America  as  long  as  our  own  air  force  u 
adequately  maintained. 

As  far  as  Invasion  by  air  Is  concerned,  it  Is  Impossible  for  any 
existing  air  force  to  attack  effectively  across  the  ocean.  In  the 
Arctic  regions  the  severe  climate  and  ruggedness  of  terrain  counter- 
act the  vulnerability  of  shorter  distances  between  land.  With  our 
geographical  position,  nothing  but  the  gross  neglect  of  our  military 
forces  cr  quarreling  between  American  countries  themselves  could 
make  possible  an   Invasion  by  foreign  armies. 

AMERICA    AT   CROSSROADS 

America  stands  today  where  the  road  divides,  at  the  signpost  of 
war  and  peace  Now  that  we  have  become  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est n  itions.  shall  we  throw  away  the  Independent  American  destiny 
which  our  forefathers  gave  their  lives  to  win?  Shall  we  submerge 
our  futtire  In  the  endless  wars  of  the  Old  World?  Or  shall  we  build 
our  own  defenses  and  leave  European  war  to  European  countries? 

Shall  we  continue  this  suicidal  conflict  between  western  nations 
and  white  races,  or  shall  we  learn  from  history  as  well  as  from 
modern  Europe  that  a  civilization  cannot  be  preserved  by  conflict 
among  its  own  peoples,  regardless  of  how  different  their  ideologies 
may  be? 

"ORGANIZED   MINORITT"    HIT 

You  men  and  women  of  America  who  believe  that  our  destiny 
lies  In  building  strength  at  home  and  not  In  war  abroad — to  you  I 
say  that  we  must  act  now  to  stop  this  trend  toward  war  An 
organized  minority  in  this  country  is  flooding  our  Congress  and  our 
press  with  propaganda  for  war  They  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money  In  advertisements.  They  are  telegraphing,  writing,  and 
talking  every  hour  of  the  day.  pushing  us  closer  and  closer  to  the 
edge.     Some  are  even  now  demanding  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  you  believe  that  we  should  not  enter  a  European  war.  you 
must  support  those  of  us  who  oppose  such  action.  We  cannot  stop 
this  trend  alone.  Some  of  your  representatives  In  Washington  are 
already  considering  a  declaration  of  war.  but  they  are  responsible  to 
j-ou  for  the  action  they  take.  Let  them  know  how  you  feel  at>out 
this  Speak  to  your  friends  and  organize  in  your  community. 
-  Nothing  but  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us 
will  prevent  the  disaster  toward  which  our  Nation  is  now  heading. 


The  American  Flag  in  Every  Home,  Proposed  by 

Oregon  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-^         HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELXu  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  celebrated  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  making  of 
our  nationai  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    At  this  time,  when 


the  whole  world  is  in  a  shambles  by  reason  of  the  devastation 
of  war  and  when  the  loyalty  of  certain  active  groups  in  almost 
every  nation  is  being  questioned,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  renew  our  allegiance  to  our  own  country  and  to 
the  flag  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  liberties  we  cherish  in 
America  and  which  were  purchased  at  a  great  cost  through 
sacrifice  and  life  itself.  We  have  been  aroused  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  within  our  own  household  sub- 
versive groups  who  are  pledged  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  structure  of  American  liberty.  With  every  re- 
source of  our  Nation  being  called  into  use  in  arming  America 
for  defense  in  a  world  at  war  it  behooves  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  fifth  columns  are  permitted  to  function  herA 
It  is  time  that  every  American  renew  his  allegiance  by  put- 
ting into  effect  the  American  Creed,  written  by  Wm.  Tyler 
Page,  former  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  1917  and  accepted  by  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 
people  April  3,  1918: 

I  l)f  Ueve  In  the  llnlted  States  of  America  as  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  lor  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic; 
a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  inseparable;  e.stabllshed  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it.  to 
support  Its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  fellow  Americans  in  Oregon, 
members  of  Federal  Post  No.  7,  American  Legion,  who  have 
initiated  a  movement  to  put  an  American  flag  in  every 
home.  Their  patriotic  effort  at  this  particular  time  is  worthy 
of  our  highest  commendation.  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, under  date  of  June  14.  1940,  had  this  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Oregon  plan,  which  I  ask  leave  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  14.  1940 1 
American  F'.ag  in  Every  Home  Proposed  by  Oregon  Veterans 
Portland.  Oreg  — As  an  ever-present  symbol  of  gratitude  for 
Americans'  blessings,  us  a  reminder  of  the  solidarity  and  unity  on 
which  the  Nation  was  foutided.  Federal  Post.  No  7.  American 
Legion,  proposes  to  make  the  American  flag  an  active  member  of 
every    household — and    office   staff — throughout    the    land 

The  particular  flag  the  post  would  popularize  as  a  household 
fixture  Is  an  ultra-bnlliant  banner  of  silk,  about  7  by  9  Inches 
in  measurement,  mounted  on  a  shiny  brass  staff  that  stands  about 
18  inches  high  The  brass  staff  Is  mounted  on  a  three-tiered 
circular  base  of  rich  brown  wood. 

On  the  center  tier  of  the  wooden  base  Is  a  copper  plaque  which 
says.  In  bold  black  letters.  "God  Bless  America."  and.  In  smaller 
letters.  "The  flag  of  the  three  Americans:  you.  me,  and  the  other 
fellow." 

DRAWS    WIDE    ATTENTION 

Presentation  of  the  little  flags  to  several  persons  In  Portland  has 
already  drawn  widespread  attention  to  the  Post's  purpose. 

"We  have  already  .'Started  otir  campaign  here,  and  from  the  several 
hundred  already  placed  the  reacticu  has  been  gratifying  and  en- 
thusiastic. We  are  hoping  it  may  spread  to  a  wide  area — even 
nationally,"  says  C.  J.  Womack.  campaign  manager  for  Federal  Post. 

A  flag  has  been  received  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  from 
the  Legion  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  a  special  edition 
relatii.g   to  democracy  last   year. 

"We  believe  If  these  flags  can  be  widely  distributed  a  very  whole- 
some effect  may  accn:e  In  greater  loyalty  and  cooperation,"  says 
Mr  Womack,  "and  should  have  a  tendency  as  well  to  discourage 
subversive  thinking  which  seems  to  have  taken  root  In  some  locali- 
ties. The  display  of  these  flags  in  thousands  of  places  Is  bound  to 
create  much  favorable  thinking  and  discussion,  and  will  present  the 
thought  of  solidarity  and  unity  which  now  appear  to  be  lacking  to 
some  extent." 

DECLARATION   OF  PTRPOSE 

The  purposes  of  the  flag  campaign  are  set  forth  vividly  In  a  dec- 
laration from  the  Post  itself,  which  says: 

To  a  fellow  American ;  We  are  confident  of  the  destiny  of  America 
and  should  all  be  willing  to  do  our  Individual  part  toward  realizing 
It  and  protecting  our  country's  ideals. 

"What   if   the   little   raindrops  should  «ay. 

So  small  a  drop  as  I. 
Can  ne'er  refresh  a  drooping  earth, 
I'll  tarry  in  the  sky." 

Americanism  Is  an  individual  problem  and  calls  for  Individual 
cooperation  The  spirit  of  America  is  one  of  confidence  and 
courage. 
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The  basis  of  our  Constitution  la  the  Golden  Rule,  the  honesty, 
wisdom,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  average  man.  There  was  no  fear 
In  the  minds  of  our  forefathers.  Our  present  doubts,  malicious 
class  hatreds,  fears  of  "Isms"  and  dictators  Is  not  American,  but 
we  must  be  alert.  "Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 
America  lives  In  otir  hearts — In  our  mutual  confidence  that  toler- 
ance, justice,  equality,  freedom,  and  the  courage  to  maintain  them 
are  unconquerable  and  always  shall  be. 

CAtTSE    rOR    CaATITTTDZ 

We  are  grateful  regardless  of  our  ancestry,  our  church,  our 
politics,  our  wealth,  or  our  lack  of  wealth.  We  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground  as  Americans,  and  we  are  grateftil  that  the  American 
spirit  is  one  oT  peaceful  compronxiae,  of  give  and  take,  of  live  and 
let  live 

Let  us  revive  the  Inspiration  of  those  first  Americans  who  risked 
their  lives,  their  property,  and  pledged  their  sacred  honor  that  we 
might  enjoy  America.  The  destiny  In  which  they  were  so  confi- 
dent has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Our  destiny  will  have  an  equally  glorious  future  for  our  children 
to  enjoy. 

Let  us  all  devote  our  talents  and  resources  to  the  reawakening 
and  strengthening  of  the  tle.s  that  make  America  the  great  country 
that  It  is — the  land  of  freedom. 

The  display  of  this  miniature  flag  in  your  home  or  office  Is  a 
Silent  expression  of  your  love  for  America  and  Its  Ideals,  its 
kindly  cooperation  and  good  will  to  all.  and  It  will  serve  as  a 
constant  renUnder  of  the  blessings  America  holds  for  us  aU. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEWIS  B    SCHWELLENBACH.  OF  WASHING- 

,  TON 


Ml.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
an  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  "Washington 
[Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH)  at  Sedalla,  Mo.,  on  the  evening  of 
June  15.  at  a  public  reception  in  honor  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  TrttmanI. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  attend  this  Democratic 
meeting  at  Sedalla  with  my  friend  Hasxt  TatrMAN.  I  fuUy  under- 
stand that  you  have  a  political  campaign  under  way  In  Missouri. 
I  have  no  de.sire  as  an  outsider  to  unduly  Inject  myself  Into  It. 
Certainly,  nothing  I  say  should  be  construed  to  reflect  upon  either 
of  the  candidates  opposing  Senator  TaincAN.  I  not  only  have  no 
desire  to  do  so  but  I  know  it  would  be  Improper  for  me  to  attempt 
to  do  so. 

However,  for  the  last  6  years.  I  have  known  Senator  TatrnAN 
Intimately  as  a  member  of  the  body  to  which  we  both  belong.  I 
do  think  that  I  can  with  propriety  tell  the  Democrats  of  MLssourt 
the  position  he  occupies  In  that  body  and  the  attitude  of  the 

other   Members   toward   him. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  has  been  no  more  loyal  supporter 
or  better  friend  of  President  Roosevelt  In  the  United  States 
Senate  than  Harrt  Thcman.  He  has  never  been  known  to  fall 
when  his  help  was  needed.  Those  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  have 
presented  the  program  and  the  proposals  of  the  President  alwa3rB 
knew  that  Harrt  Thuman  could  be  reUed  up>on. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  Harrt  Trumak  is  not  an  orator.  He 
can  demonstrate  that  for  himself.  However,  he  has  so  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  when 
he  speaks  his  words  are  listened  to  and  respected  even  though  he 
speaks  quietly. 

It  seems  to  me  It  should  be  of  particular  Interest  to  the  people  of 
Mli^sourl  to  know  of  the  peculiar  way  In  which  Harrt  Truman  will 
fl»^  Into  the  solution  of  the  very  serious  problems  of  the  next  few 
years  World  conditions  make  neceasary  the  launching  of  an  urgent 
defense  program.  That  defense  program  has  the  support  of  every- 
one. We  will  need  men  In  the  Senate  whose  experience  peculiarly 
fits  them  for  the  consideration  of  these  problems.  No  man  In  the 
Senate  today  has  experience  which  will  better  fit  him  for  the 
handling  of  these  problems  than  does  Harrt  TRtnaAw  To  my  mind 
there  are  three  most  Important  elements  Involved  in  the  success  of 
the  program.  Senator  Truican  has  detailed  knowledge  concerning 
each  of  them 


First,  the  problem  of  military  preparedness  itaelf  Senator  Tru- 
man's experience  as  an  actual  combat  officor  in  France  during  the 
World  War  and  his  close  contact  with  the  United  States  Army  since 
that  time  fit  him  probably  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  this  problem  It  Is  fortunate,  also,  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Sutxjommlttee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  direct  charge  of  appropriations  along  this  line. 

Second,  the  development  of  the  airplane  and  aviation  is  of  extreme 
importance  Since  coming  to  the  Senate  Harrt  Truman  has  spe- 
cialized upon  that  problem  and  is  one  of  the  Senate's  outstanding 
authorities  upon  It 

Third,  the  problem  of  transportation  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  our 
defense,  mobll'ty  Is  of  supreme  importance.  Our  railroads  and  our 
other  means  of  transportation  must  be  placed  in  a  position  as  near 
perfection  as  possible.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  Harrt  Trumak,  next  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  has  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  country  than  any  other  Member  of  our  body. 

We  face  a  time  of  severe  crisis  when  the  problems  will  be  diCicult 
of  solution  I  think  the  people  of  Missouri  should  be  grateful  that 
they  have  two  great  Senators  representing  them  In  Washington.  I  do 
not  think  at  this  time  they  would  care  to  make  a  change. 


Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Thinks  Congress  Lax 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBtJNE 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne.  Jr.,  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  from  1907  to  1913,  still  living  here  in  Wash- 
ington, was  born  in  Massachusetts  more  than  85  years  ago, 
a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  for  ability.  He  went  to 
Oregon  more  than  60  years  ago  and  had  much  influence  on 
the  political  history  of  that  State.  He  was  elected  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  1906.  during  the  pivotal  struggle  resulting 
in  the  national  provision  for  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators.  What  Is  known  as  the  Oregon  system  of 
popular  government  was  adopted  largely  due  to  his  influence 
and  political  power.  The  system  provided  for  the  initiative, 
the  referendimi.  and  recall,  and  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators.  As  an  observer  and  participant  in  those 
events  in  the  far-off  past.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that,  with- 
out the  influence  of  former  Senator  Bourne,  the  Oregon 
system  of  ixjpular  government  would  not  have  been  adopted 
and  made  an  Integral  part  of  the  law  of  Oregon. 

When  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Bourne  continued 
his  advocacy  of  popular  government  and  expressions  of  his 
fear  of  bureaucracy.  His  address  on  the  subject,  which 
was  made  in  1916  and  widely  distributed,  was  reprinted  in  the 
Record  by  Senator  Frederick  Steiwer.  of  Oregon,  on  April  2. 

1935. 

Recent  events  have  called  forth  from  him  another  state- 
ment on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  Including  this  letter  of  June  4  and  ask  that 
the  letter,  together  with  my  remarks,  be  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  6.  1940) 

THINKS  CONGRESS   IJVX KX-SZNATOE   BOtmNZ  CONDEMNS   StrKKENDCH  OP 

powzita 

To  the  New  York  Herald   Tribune: 

Some  30  years  ago,  while  a  Memt^er  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  slowly  but  steadily  growing  power  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  took  frequent  occasion 
to  voice  the  opinion  that  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  Congress  should  be  the  domi- 
nant branch.  In  the  passing  of  time  and  the  parade  of  eventji.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  view.  On  the  contrary,  recent 
trends  In  governmental  aSalrs  not  only  confirm  my  earlier  Judg- 
ment but  convince  me  of  the  importance  of  a  close  adherence  to 
the  spirit   of  our  system  of  three-branch   Government. 
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If  we  have  not  a  dictatorship.  In  effect,  already,  all  that  la  lack- 
ing !s  the  enactment  of  demanded  legislation  and  adjournment  of 
Congress,  a  procedure  which  wotild  complete  the  transformation 
for  all  practical   purposes. 

In  1932.  when  Pranklin  D.  Rooaevelt  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent and  was  warning  the  American  people  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  the  growing  bureaucracy  and  assuring  them  that  no  one  man 
was  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to  govern  a  nation.  I  heartily 
agreed  with  him  and  threw  my  small  Influence  to  the  aid  of  his 
election.  I  stand  today  by  the  principles  I  advocated  in  1912  and 
1932 

The  Constitution,  which  every  Member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress took  an  oath  to  support.  lmpos».'a  upon  the  legislative  branch 
certain  s(>eclflc  duties  coincident  wUh  powers  conferred.  If  Con- 
gress has  forfeited  a  large  measure  of  the  respect  of  the  American 
j)eopIe.  the  reason  can  be  found  In  Its  own  loss  of  self-respect  as 
evidenced  by  iu  shirking  of  duty  and  abdication  of  power.  Every 
such  abdication  is  one  more  acknowledgment  of  both  individual 
and  collective  incapacity  and  an  added  blow  at  the  fovindatlons 
of  popular  government. 

How  absurd  to  grow  hjrsterlcal  over  the  possibility  of  a  "fifth 
column"  threatening  oior  material  resources  necessary  to  national 
defense  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plainly  evident,  aggressive,  and 
persistent  effort  to  transform  our  Republic  by  destroying  the  abso- 
lutely essential  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  strength  of  character  that  could  exact  a  Magna  Carta  from 
King  John  at  Runnymede  came  down  through  generations  to  a 
band  of  valiant  leaders  who  challenged  King  George  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Humiliating.  Indeed,  must  it  be,  If  the  virile  blood 
of  such  an  ancestry  has  been  so  thinned  by  habitual  indifference 
that  no  effective  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the  liberties  so 
hardly  won.  Too  long.  I  fear,  oiu-  public  schools  have  neglected  the 
teaching  of  that  Inspiring  poem  in  which  we  were  toid  that  not 
high-raised  battlements  (nor  submarines  nor  airplanes)  constitute 
a  state,  but  "men,  high-minded  men.  who  know  their  rights,  and, 
knowing,  dare  maintain." 

The  history  that  Is  being  written  in  blood  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  Is  of  far  less  consequence  to  us  than  the  history  that  is 
being  written  in  Ink  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  next  few  weeks 
may  transform  the  map  of  Europe — and  the  Gcvernment  of  these 
United  States. 

Jonathan  Bouhni.  Jb. 


Bonuses  to  Law  Violators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  I  am  whole- 
heartedly opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  S.  3237.  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a  premium  to 
a  selected  list  of  sugar-plantation  exploiters  of  children  who 
knowingly  violated  our  law  in  their  exploitation  of  American 
child  life. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
laying  onerous  taxes  on  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
country  to  pay  for  much-needed  national  defense,  the  Con- 
gress should  even  consider  the  passage  of  S.  3237.  In  sub- 
Stance,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  probably  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars,  to  these 
sugar  planters  who  knowingly  and  brazenly  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  our  protective  laws  in  order  to  secure  a  few  extra 
pennies  in  profit. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  action  is  found  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  wherein  a  dispatch  states 
that  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
just  instituted  a  suit  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  enforce  the 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
has  just  announced  that  it  has  secured  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion against  a  New  Orleans  cannery  operator  who  is  in 
violation. 

Surely  we  cannot  expect  the  citizenry  of  our  country  to 
comply  with  our  laws,  when  we  find  large  financial  interests 
not  only  brazenly  violating  the  law  but  then  prevaibng  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize  or  direct  the 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  several  sugar-producing 
exploiters  of  labor.    And  when  I  say  large  sums  of  money,  I 


mean  large  sums.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  cites  one 
case  wherein  $250,000  will  be  split  between  2  violators.  In 
another  case  $220,000  will  be  paid  to  one  violator.  And  in 
some  39  cases  in  Louisiana,  a  total  of  almost  three-quarter 
million  dollars  alone  will  be  paid.  For  what?  For  exploiting 
child  labor. 

Similar  happenings  have  taken  place  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
the  sugar-beet  area.  These  cases  are  now  being  investigated, 
I  understand. 

It  is  true  that  these  gentlemen,  if  the  House  should  pass  this 
bill  this  afternoon,  will  repay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  sum  estimated  to  be  sometliing  like  $15,000. 

Of  course,  the  sugar  planters  have  collected  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  Treasury  in  sugar  benefits,  yet  they  are  not 
satisfied. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements.  I  made  a  direct  inquiry  of  the  ofiBcials  of  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is  self-explanatory: 

UNrrED  States  Dzpartment  of  AcRicumniE. 

Sugar  Division. 
Washingtcm,  June  10,  1940. 
Hon.  Lawrenci  J   Connert. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Connert:  I  enclose  a  table  prepared  after  our  phone 
conversation  last  Saturday.  June  8.  1940.  which  I  hope  will  give  you 
the  facts  you  need  in  your  analysis  of  S  3237  I  also  encio.se  a 
letter  which  was  written  in  response  to  yotir  letter  of  June  7,  1940, 
prior  to  our  phone  conversation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief. 

Sugarccne  and  sugar-beet  producers  involved  in  investigation  of 
alleged  noncomplmnce  with  the  child-labor  provistcms  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  classified  according  to  amount  of  conditUyrial 
payments 


Paj-ment  intervals  and  area 

Xumher  of 

prtxiucera 

invulved 

Amount  of 
payments 

Mainland  cane  area: 

I  nder  »500  

12 
2 

$24S  24 

$,tO(>~$1.1II)0 

ZfiHS  55 

$  1. <«»>-$•.•.. -idO 

IH,  9.S1  mi 

$2,.V«^  $.\(»J0 

16.  52S  .14 

tl.OUV  $10.000 

54  763.  7» 

$  1  O.IK  «>- $2.1,000 

M)  364  17 

$25.()l»)-$.V(.0OO . 

00  267  H2 

$5Q,U0l>-$  175,000 

250  544.  27 

Total  1 

30 

514.  354  04 

Don-.estic  bfet  area; 

I  nd»>r  $100 _ 

$li:(>$l.iO 

5 

11 

.■5 
6 
4 
2 

4U.70 
1  30o  73 

$l.'i(^$JOO _ 

$ji'<i-$:«« . 

?«:<»- WOO 

863  »57 
1,  4:«  M 
1  3H2  35 

»!0l)-*500 

871  32 

Total* 

33 

6,302.!a 

'  In  a«1<lition  to  thp  forwroine.  a  p«ynient  of  abont  $1'-J0,000  has  ti««n  deferny)  in  one 
ra.se  ou  tne  Wf.iH  crc|.  ils  an  -offset"  i>cndin«r  nn:il  determination  with  rc3pe<-l  to  a 
di.spute"!  minor  iiisunce  of  .illet^ed  noncomplmm-e  in  the  10.17  crop. 

»  DatH  on  the  nmoijnt  of  conditional  payments  *re  not  available  in  Washington  for 
approximately  l.V)  ad'litional  possible  noucompliance  caars  in  sugar-beet  veus,  since 
llieir  imynient  records  are  in  the  field  olBc«s. 

United  States  Department  of  AGRicn.TrRE. 

Sugar  Division. 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  29.  1940. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Connert. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Connert:  In  the  absence  of  Mr  Laeuardia  from  the 
city.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  25.  1940,  regarding 
S.  3237.  now  pending  before  the  House 

We  are  glad  to  enclose  for  your  Information  a  copv  of  this 
Departments  letter  of  March  19.  1940.  to  the  Honorable  E.  D. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  This  report  on  S  3236  and  S  3237  was  formally  trans- 
mitted through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Transcripts  of  the  stenographic  record  of  hearings  held  in  October 
and  Novemt)er  1939.  by  a  t)oard  of  officials  of  this  Department  on 
cases  alleged  noncompliance  with  section  301  (a)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  are  in  this  Department  and  are  available  for  reference 
at  any  time.  A  typical  transcript  contains  over  40  pages  of  te.sti- 
mony.  with  exhibits  in  addition,  and  in  many  cases  supplementary 
briefs  have  been  filed  by  interested  parties.  If  it  Is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  visit  the  Department  to  consult  these  transcripts,  we 
would  be  glad  to  bring  up  to  you  a  few  of  the  transcripts.  How- 
ever, you  wiU  readily  appreciate  that  since  these   cases  are  luidcr 
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rcTlew  by  the  Department  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  handed 
down  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Secretary  on  these  cases,  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  Depkartment  to  list  the  Individuals  Involved 
under  the  governmental  procedure  generally  applicable  to  such 
cases. 

The  statistical  data  which  you  requested  are  as  follows: 

LOUIEIANA    SUCARCANR    PROOUIC 

Number  of  producers  involixd 

1937 - 25 

1938 37 

1939 __ 15 

SUGAR-BEET    PROGRAM 

Field  Investigations  are  being  conducted  at  this  time  with  re- 
spect to  the  beet  program.  No  payments  have  been  held  up  with 
respect  to  1937  or  1938  crops  bcciuse  of  noncompliance  with  section 
301  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  However,  subsequent  Investigation  may 
develop  such  cases  in  which  care  the  names  of  the  producers  in- 
volved will  be  placed  on  the  refund  register  In  connection  with 
future  payments. 

Accurate   data   on   the    total    amount   at  money   withheld   from 
producers  pending  the  clearing  up  of  these  cases  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  this  figure 
for  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joshua  Behnhardt,  Chief. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  Wallace's  report  to 
Senator  Ellison  D.  SMirn,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  containing  the  Department's 
views  on  S.  3236  and  S.  3237.  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  on  February  1,  1940. 

March  19,  1940. 

Hon.  Ellison  D   SMrrn, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    AgricuUvre    and    Forestry,    United 
States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Smith  ;  Reference  is  made  to  yoiu  request  for  the 
views  of  this  Department  on  S.  3236  and  S.  3237,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Ellender.  of  Louisiana,  on  February  1.  1940. 
These  bills,  which  are  alternative  measures,  would  amend  section 
301  (a)  of  the  Sugtu"  Act  of  1937,  which  provides,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  payments,  to  growers.  'That  no  child  under  the  age  of 
14  years  shall  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  the 
farm,  whether  for  gain  to  such  child  or  any  other  person,  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  a  crop  of  sugar  t)eets  or 
sugarcane  with  respect  to  which  application  for  payment  Is  made, 
except  a  member  of  the  Immodiately  family  of  a  person  who  was 
the  legal  owner  of  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  crop  at  the  time 
such  work  was  performed:  and  that  no  child  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years  shall  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  do  such 
work,  whether  for  gain  to  such  child  or  any  other  person,  for  a 
longer  period  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  a  member  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  a  person  who  was  the  legal  owner  of  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  crop  at  the  time  such  work  was  performed  " 

In  adminlstorlng  the  act  a  number  of  cases  have  been  found  in 
which  children  under  age  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on 
farm.s.  although  the  producers  apparently  did  not  know  that  the 
children  were  under  age  and  used  reasonable  precautions  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  the  law  now 
requires  that  pavment  be  denied  to  such  a  case,  although  the  pro- 
ducer has  met  all  other  conditions  for  payment  provided  in  the 
act.  These  conditions  require  the  payment  of  wages  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable;  the  carrying  out  of  soil 
practices  which  the  Secretary  prescribes  for  preserving  and  Im- 
proving the  fertility  of  the  soil:  the  holding  of  sugarcane  or  sugar- 
beet  marketings  within  the  limitations  of  the  proportionate  share 
for  the  farm;  and.  in  the  case  of  producers  who  are  also  processors, 
the  payment  of  prices  for  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  Producers  who 
have  met  these  conditions  of  the  act  undoubtedly  suffer  a  hard- 
ship by  reason  of  the  withholding  of  payments  because  of  inad- 
vertent child-labor  violations. 

In  View  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  has  no  objection  to  a 
suitable  clarification  of  section  301  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
However,  it  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  that  8.  3236  and  S.  3237 
are  subject  to  a  number  of  objections  as  now  worded. 

S.  3236  provides  for  only  a  nominal  penalty  of  $5  for  each  viola- 
tion, which  amount  la  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  achieve  the 
purpose  sought  by  the  child-labor  provision  of  the  present  act.  It 
la  believed  that  the  minimum  penalty  for  each  violation  should 
be  $10.  Furthermore,  It  might  be  argued,  in  a  case  where  two  or 
more  children  worked  on  a  farm  during  the  same  day.  that  only  a 
single  penalty  could  be  Imposed  imder  the  wording  of  8.  3236  It 
la  believed  that  a  separate  penalty  should  clearly  be  applicable  for 
each  child  In  such  a  case. 

S  3237.  If  enacted,  would  make  It  virtually  Impossible,  in  our 
opinion,  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  children  on  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  farms.  It 
would  leave  to  administrative  discretion  the  definition  of  employ- 
ment by  the  producer  and  the  determination  of  responsibility  of 
overseers  and  contractors.  In  an  Indtistry  where  overseers  and 
contractors  are  used  to  a  large  extent,  this  would  constitute  a 
serious  administrative  problem  and  might  cause  considerable  delay 


in  making  payments.  It  would  prove  very  difficult  for  local  offi- 
cials hdminlsterlng  the  program  In  the  field  to  determine  whether 
the  child  was  employed  "without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
producer."  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  "such 
producer  in  good  faith  attempted  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions •  •  •."  The  bill  also  pro\-ldes  that  a  producer  un- 
acquainted with  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  should  not  be 
deemed  out  of  compliance.  It  would  be  an  almost  Impossible 
administrative  Job  to  determine  this  fact. 

The  Department,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  first  section  of 
8.  3237  be  chunged  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  payments,  notwithstanding  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  provided  in  this  subfiectlon.  but  the 
payments  made  with  respect  to  any  crop  shall  be  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  910  for  each  child  for  each  day.  or  a  portion  of  a 
dny.  during  which  such  child  was  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
contrary  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  tills  subsection.  In  the 
1937.   1938.  and  1939  crops.'  " 

PuTFuant  to  the  provisions  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular  344.  this 
matter  was  referred  to  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  under  date  of 
March  15.  1940,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  advised  by  the 
Assistant  Director  thereof  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
pait  of  that  office  to  the  subnuaiaou  of  this  report  to  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

H.  A.  Wallacx,  Secretary. 

United  States  Department  of  AcHictTLTTTRE. 

Sugar  I>ivisioh, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  S,  1940. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Connert. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Connert:  Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  your  letter  ci 
June  7.  1940,  with  reference  to  8.  3237 

You  quote  the  following  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  dated  March  19,  1940,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture:  "8.  3237,  if  enacted,  would  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  on  sugar-beet  and  sugar- 
cane farms."  You  have  evidently  assumed  that  the  text  of  biU 
S  3237,  now  pending  before  the  House,  Is  the  same  as  that  to  which 
the  foregoing  objection  was  made.  The  fact,  however.  Is  that  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  pending  before  the  House 
Incorporates  the  Department's  recommendations  given  in  the  letter 
of  March  19.  1940.  of  the  Secretary. 

You  refer  to  our  asking  the  Congress  "to  make  of  themselves  a 
hypocritical  body  by  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  present  Sugar 
Act  "  We  do  not  understand  the  statement.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  almost  unanlmovLsly  recommended 
the  continuing  resolution  for  1  year.     (Sec  Rept.  No    2080  ) 

You  also  refer  to  "violators"  in  1937.  1938.  and  1939,  whose  cases 
are  still  under  review.  The  fact  Is  that  the  investigations  were  made 
In  1939  and  covered  retroactively  all  crops  to  that  date  In  some 
cases  the  1938  crop  payment.  Instead  of  being  paid  in  1939,  as  would 
normally  be  the  case,  was  deferred  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
Investigation  with  refpect  to  the  alleged  noncompliance  in  the  1937 
crop.  In  accord.ince  with  the  usual  "offset"  policy  of  the  Department. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  appreciation  of  your  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  administering  the  Sugar  Act  and  of  our  willingness 
to  assist  you  by  giving  you  all  Information  which  It  is  permissible 
for  us  to  givo  you.  In  this  connection,  as  we  have  stated  previously, 
transcripts  of  the  stenographic  record  of  the  hearings  held  in 
October  and  November  1939  by  a  board  of  officials  of  this  Department 
of  the  cases  of  alleged  noncompliance  are  available  for  your  reference 
at  any  time.  The  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  this  Department  on  the 
matter  (dated  December  21,  1939)  has  also  been  made  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J06HUA  Bernhardt,  Chief. 


United  States  Department  or  AcRicuLTrrRE, 

Oftice  of  the  Solicitor, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  December  21,  1939. 
Memorandum  for  Dr.  Bernhardt.  Chief.  Sugar  Division. 

Dear  Dr.  Bernhardt:  Reference  is  made  to  your  memorandum 
requesting  the  opinion  of  this  office  as  to  whicli,  If  any.  of  the 
following  classes  of  cases  may  be  paid  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
assuming  that  all  other  conditions  for  payment  have  been  met: 

( 1 )  The  producer  employed  adults  only  and  took  retsonable 
precautions  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children,  but  the  adults 
brought  along  children  undei  the  age  sp>eclfied  in  the  act  to  assist 
with  the  work,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  producer; 

(2)  The  producer  or  his  agent  employed  children  to  work  on  the 
farm  without  any  knowledge  that  they  were  under  age  and  only 
after  Investigation  leading  to  the  reasonable  concltision  that  the 
children  were  not  under  age:  and 

(3)  The  producer  employed  children  for  a  negligible  amount  of 
work  without  any  knowledge  of  the  provision  of  the  act  in  question 
and  discontinued  the  practice  when  Informed  of  the  provision  of 
the  act. 

Subis^ctlon  (a)  of  section  301  of  the  act  provides  as  a  condition 
for  payment: 

"(a)  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  have  been 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  the  farm,  whether  for  gain  to 
such  child  or  any  other  person,  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
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harvesting  of  a^  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  with  rpsp'Mrt  to 
which  application  for  payment  Is  made,  except  a  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  a  person  who  was  the  legal  owner  of  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  crop  at  the  time  such  work  was  performed; 
and  that  no  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  shall  have 
been  employed  or  permitted  to  do  such  work,  whether  for  gain  to 
such  child  or  any  other  person,  for  a  longer  period  than  8  hours  in 
any  1  day.  except  a  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of  a  person 
who  was  the  legal  owner  of  not  \esn  than  40  percent  of  the  crop  at 
the  time  such  work  was  performed." 

The  words  "employed  or  permitted  to  work"  In  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision of  the  act  appear  to  have  the  ordinary  m^-aning  and  signifi- 
cance which  they  bear  In  common  usage  The  term  "employ." 
according  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  means  "to 
engage,  have,  or  keep  for  or  In  service  or  duty;  procure  or  retain  the 
services  of;  set  or  keep  at  work;  furnish  work  or  occupation  for; 
as.  to  employ  an  agent."  As  stated  In  United  States  v.  Morris  (39 
U    S    464.  475)  : 

•To  be  'emploved*  In  anything  means  not  only  the  act  cf  doing  It. 
but  also  to  be  engaged  to  do  It;  to  be  under  contract  or  orders  to 
do  It." 

The  term  "permit."  as  defined  In  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  means  "(1)  To  allow  by  tacli  consent  or  by  not  hinder- 
ing; take  no  steps  to  prevent;  consent  tacitly  to;  suffer;  as.  to  prr- 
mit  oneself  to  be  wronged.  (2)  To  grant  leave  to  by  express  con- 
sent or  authorization;  empower  expressly;  •  •  •  "  When  us"d 
In  a  statute,  the  courts  have  held  that  the  word  necessarily  implies 
knowledge.  Armstrong's  Administrator  v.  Sumne  dt  Ratterman  Co. 
(278  S  W  (Ky  t  lilt;  La  Belle  v.  Powers  Mercantile  Co  (114  N  W. 
(Minn)  1131);  Gregory  v  United  States  (10  Fed.  Cas  1195i; 
MacFarlane  v  Mosier  and  Summers  (79  Misc.  Rep  460.  141  N  Y.  S. 
14;3).  Thus  m  a  case  involving  a  quesMon  of  violation  of  a  statute 
providing  that  no  child  under  a  specified  a^e  should  be  "employed, 
permitted,  or  suffered  to  work"  In  any  gainful  occupation,  the  court 
said: 

"It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  proprietor  has  "permitted  or 
suffered  a  child  to  work"  In  his  business  when  he  has  no  knowledge 
that  the  child  Is  engaged  In  his  service.  The  words  "sufTer"  and 
'permit"  necessarily  Imply  knowledge."  CZot'cr  Creamery  Co.  v. 
Kanode  (129  S    E    (Va.)   222.  223) 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  cases  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  your  request  are  eligible  for  payment  under  the 
act  The  children  obviously  wore  not  employed  by  the  producer, 
nor  were  they  '"permitted  to  work""  within  the  meaning  of  the 
provl^lon  of  the  act  in  question. 

The  principle  that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one  (ignoran- 
tla  legls  nemlnem  excusat)  Is  generally  recognlz-d  and  is  applicable 
to  the  cases  referred  to  in  parasrraph  (3)  of  your  request.  In 
Barlow  v.  United  States  (7  Peters  404.  411)  the  Court  said: 

"It  Is  a  common  maxim,  familiar  to  all  minds,  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  will  not  excuse  any  person,  either  civilly  or 
criminally;     •     *     •" 

It  follows  that  Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  excuse  an  applicant 
for  the  payment  under  the  act  from  meetln;^  the  conditions  upon 
which  those  payments  are  authorized.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  office  that  the  cases  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  your 
request  are  not  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  the  act. 

Althousfh  there  are  two  possible  views  with  respect  to  the  cases 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  your  request,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
office  that,  for  the  reasons  set  out  below,  the  producers  are  not 
eligible  for  payments  imder  the  act. 

It  may  be  contended,  for  example,  that,  although  the  language 
of  the  provision  in  question  is  clear,  there  Is  doubt  as  to  wliether 
Congress  Intended  that  payments  should  be  denied  in  cases  where 
children  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  the  fami  without 
any  knowledge  on  the  part  cf  the  producer  that  the  children  were 
under  aRe  and  after  reasonable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  producer 
to  ascertain  that  fact.  In  other  words.  It  may  be  contended  that 
there  Is  ambiguity  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  and 
that  such  ambiguity  necessarily  calls  for  the  applications  of  the 
rules  of  statutory  construction.  Thus  It  may  be  argued,  on  the 
basis  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  present  act  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Jones-Costlgan  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  that  it  was  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  children  for  the  strenuous 
work  in  the  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  fields,  and  that  the  provision 
was  not  Intended  to  apply  to  cases  of  accidental  violation.  This 
view  would  have  the  support  of  decisions  holding  that,  in  con- 
struing or  considering  the  application  of  a  statute,  it  Is  permissible 
to  look  to  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law;  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  must  yield  to  its 
evident  spirit  and  purpose  when  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress;   that  unjust  or  absurd  consequences  are.  if  jxw- 

Bible,  to  be  avoided;  that  general  terms  should  be  limited  in  their 
application  ."=0  as  not  to  lead  to  oppresc^ion.  injustice,  or  absurd  con- 
sequences; that  It  will  always  he  presumed  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended exceptions  to  Its  language  which  would  avoid  results  of  this 
character;  that  the  reason  of  the  law  should  prevail  over  its  letter; 
and  that  constructions  of  statutes  are  to  be  made  according  to 
the  Intention  of  the  makers,  and  sometimes  are  to  be  expounded 
against  the  letter  to  preserve  the  Intent.  (See  Fleischmann  Con- 
struction.  Co.   v.    United   States.   270   U.   S.    349,   360;    Holy    Trinity 


Church  V  United  States.  143  U  8  457.  458-459';  McKee  v  United 
States.  164  U  S  287.  293;  Lineberaer  v  Rou^s.  76  U  S  468,  475; 
United  States  v  Kirby.  7  Wall  482,  486;  and  Mankel  v.  United  States. 
19  Ct  Cls.  295.  300). 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  however,  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  In  question  Is  clear  and  unambiguous  and  that  the  statute 
must  be  Interpreted  as  written.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  statu- 
tory interpretation  that  "'where  a  law  is  expressed  in  plain  and 
unambiguous  term.s.  whether  those  terms  are  general  or  limited, 
the  legislature  should  be  intended  to  mean  what  they  have  plainly 
expres.sed.  and  consequently  no  room  is  left  for  construction."" 
{Lake  County  v  Rollins.  130  U  S  670-71).  As  was  stated  by  Mr 
Justice  Brown  In  Hamilton  v.  Ra;h.bo7ie  (175  U   S   414.  421 1  ; 

"Indeed,  the  cases  are  so  numerous  in  thi.s  court,  to  the  effect 
that  the  province  of  construction  lies  wholly  within  the  domain  of 
amblirulty.  that  an  extended  review  of  them  is  quite  unnecessary.'" 

The  cases  cited  in  the  second  preceding  paragraph,  holding  that 
a  statute  should  be  interpreted  and  con^^trued  according  to  its  evi- 
dent spirit  and  purpose,  th.it  unjust  or  absurd  const>quences  are 
to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  that  general  terms  should  be  so  limited 
in  their  application  as  not  to  lead  to  oppression,  injustice,  or  ab- 
surd consequences,  etc  .  are  casej  in  which  there  was  ambiguity  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  These  are  principles  of  statutory 
construction  which  are  applicable  only  to  ambiguous  statutes.  If, 
thertfore.  the  lan$^uas?e  of  the  statute  is  clear  and  unambiguous  and 
the  intention  plain,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  expound  the  .stat- 
ute as  it  stands,  even  if  the  consequence  Is  a  hardship  or  Injustice. 
Fclsom  v    United  States.  160  U.  S.  121.  127. 

Tilt-re  Ls.  undoubtedly,  hardship  involved  In  denial  of  payments 
In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer.  There  are  a  number  of  conditions 
In  the  act  which  mu.st  be  met  in  order  for  the  producer  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  thereunder  These  conditions  require  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  determined  by  the  Secretary-  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able; the  carrying  out  of  soil  practices  which  the  Socretary  pre- 
scribes for  preserving  and  Improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  the 
holding  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beet  marketings  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm;  and.  In  the  case  of 
producers  who  are  also  processors,  the  payment  of  prices  for  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  which  the  Secretan,-  determines  to  be  fair  and 
rea.'^onable.  Compliance  with  all  of  tliese  conditions  involves  an 
outlay  of  money  substantially  in  excess  of  tliat  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  ordinary  crop.  Therefore,  producers  who  have  met  the 
other  conditions  of  the  act  with  resjwct  to  payments  will  undoubt- 
edly suffer  a  hardship  if  payments  are  denied  because  of  accidental 
child-labor  violations  But  the  rule  applicable  to  these  cases  is 
stated  in  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  v.  United  States.  181  U.  S.  584, 
589.  as  follows: 

"Yet  this  apparent  hardship  will  not  authorize  us  to  do  violence 
to  the  clear  language  of  the  statute  If  the  law  afford  him  an  im- 
perfect relief,  his  remedy  is  by  application  to  Congress  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  and  not  to  the  Judicial  power  for  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  already  in  force."" 

If  a  child,  who  is.  in  fact,  under  14  years  of  age.  Is  "employed  or 
permitted  to  work""  by  the  producer  or  his  agent,  or  if  a  child,  who 
is.  in  fact,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  is  "employed  or  p>er- 
mltted  to  do  such  work  •  •  •  for  a  longer  period  than  8  hours 
in  any  one  day"'  by  the  producer  or  his  agent,  then,  under  the  clear 
language  of  subsection  (a)   of  section  301  of  the  SUjjar  Act  of  1937, 


'  The  Court  held  that  an  act  of  Congress  'to  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation and  migratir^n  cf  foreltrners  and  aliens  under  contract  or 
acrreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia."  did  not  apply  to  a  contract  between  an 
alien  residing  outside  the  United  States  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  an  Incorporated  religious  society,  under  which  the  alien  was 
to  remove  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
church  as  rector  and  minister.  SjDeaklng  for  a  unanimous  Court. 
Mr  Justice  Brewer  said:  ""It  must  be  conceded  that  the  act  of  the 
corporation  is  within  the  letter  of  this  section,  for  the  relation  of 
rector  to  his  church  1?  one  of  service,  and  implies  labor  on  the  one 
side  with  compensation  on  the  other  Not  only  are  the  general 
words  labor  and  service  both  used,  but  al.so.  as  it  were  to  Kuard 
agcilnst  any  narrow  Interpretation  and  emphasize  a  breadth  of 
meaning,  to  them  is  added  of  any  kind';  and.  further,  as  noticed  by 
the  circuit  judge  in  his  opinion,  the  fifth  section,  which  makes  sp)e- 
clflc  exceptions,  among  them  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers, 
singers,  and  domestic  servants.  stren(?thens  the  idea  that  every  other 
kind  of  labor  and  service  was  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  first 
section  While  there  Is  great  force  to  this  reasoning,  we  cannot 
think  Congre.«s  intended  to  denounce  with  penalties  a  transaction 
like  that  in  the  present  case.  It  is  a  familiar  n.ile  that  a  thing  may 
be  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  yet  not  within  the  statute. 
because  not  within  its  spirit,  nor  within  the  intention  of  Its  mak- 
ers. This  hAs  often  been  asserted,  and  the  reports  are  full  of  cases 
Illustrating  its  application.  This  is  not  the  substitution  of  the 
will  of  the  judge  for  that  of  the  legislator,  for  frequently  words  of 
general  meaning  are  u.sed  In  a  staiute.  words  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude an  act  in  question,  and  yet  a  consideration  of  the  whole  legis- 
lation, or  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  enactment,  or  of 
the  absurd  results  which  follow  from  giving  such  broad  meaning 
to  the  words,  makes  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  legislator 
intended  to  Include  the  particular  act""  (pp.  458-459). 


previously  quoted  pavment  to  the  producer  must  be  denied  The 
fact  tbat  the  producer  or  his  agent  was  IgzKirant  of  the  child's  true 
age,  or  reasonably  believed  the  child's  age  to  be  over  14  or  over 
16.  as  the  case  may  be.  would  not  Justify  the  making  of  payment 
to  such  producer.  In  our  Judgment. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  offlce  that  the  cases  referred 
to  In  paragraph  3  of  your  request  are  Ineligible  to  receive  payments 
vmder  the  act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mastin  G.  WHm, 
I  So^tcttor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  same  gentlemen,  who  admit  they  have 
violated  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  have 
exploited  American  child  life,  and  now  hope  to  prevail  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exploit  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  I  regret  to  say  they  seek  also  to  deprive 
American  citizens,  paid  decent  wages  in  our  American  sugar 
refineries,  of  employment  opportunities  which  they  so  badly 
need.  But  at  the  same  time  these  exploiters  of  child  life 
demand  for  themselves  the  payment  of  continued  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  our  taxpayers, 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  its  wisdom,  will  reject  this  unusual  procedure, 
will  defeat  this  measure,  and  will  j)ermit  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  invest  this  million  or  more  dollars  in  much 
needed  national  defense.  I  sincerely  feel  that  a  vote  for 
this  bill  would  be  an  endorsement  of  child  labor  in  this 
country,  and  this  body  should  never  acquiesce  In  such 
endorsement. 

Bridges  Deportation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17. 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  editorial  follows: 

By  a  vote  of  330  to  42  the  House  has  approved  a  bill  ordering  the 
Attorney  General  to  deport  Harry  R.  Bridges,  west  coast  labor  leader 
No  charges  were  brought  aKaliiFt  Mr.  Bridges  other  than  general 
accusations  that  he  Is  a  ""troublemaker,"  and  an  "undesirable" 
alien  with  communistic  leanings 

Mr.  Bridges  has  already  been  absolved  of  charges  that  he  has  been 
agitating  for  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  government.  After  long 
and  exhaustive  open  hearings  James  M  Landls,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  concluded  that  Mr  Bridges  was  neither  a  member  of. 
nor  affiliated  with,  the  Communist  Party  and  that  his  activities  as 
a  lat)or  leader  were  in  accord  with  democratic  principles. 

Not  only  did  the  House  ignore  these  official  findings  but  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  did  not  even  accord 
the  accused  man  a  hearing  before  reporting  favorably  upon  the  bill 
for  his  deportation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  It  was  said  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  a  bill  aimed  excluelvely  at  the  punifhment  of  one 
man  has  come  before  Congress.  That  Is  not  surprising,  since  our 
Government  is  .supposed  to  be  one  of  laws. 

What  Is  almost  past  belief,  however.  Is  that  a  leglslativo  body 
sworn  to  uphold  democratic  principles  should  be  so  misguided  as 
to  approve  a  measure  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  coi:stitutlonal  form  of  government  re.sts 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  am.ong  Members  of  the  House  as 
to  whether  the  deportation  bill  could  be  regarded  as  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, banned  under  the  Constitution  of  the  ttnited  States. 
Legal  hairsplitting  on  this  iF.sue  can  be  left  to  the  lawyers  But 
patriotic  citizens  will  hope  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  quickly  sweep  aside  the  legal  casuistry  by  which  its 
supporters  seek  to  deny  law-abiding  aliens  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  as  "persons""  under  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  to  deport  Mr.  Bridges  Is.  In  any  case,  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  founding  fathers  soiight  to  prohibit  In 
banning  bills  of  attainder  What  Jtistlce  Story  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  enlightening  Bills  of  attainder  (1.  e..  legislative  acts 
which  Inflict  punishment  without  Judicial  trial)  ""have  been  most 
usually  passed."  he  says,  "in  times  of  rebellion  or  of  gross  sub- 
servience to  the  Crown  or  of  violent  poUtlcal  excitements,  periods 


In  which  all  nations  are  mo^t  liable  •  •  •  to  fortjet  their  duties 
and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others." 

Those  words  have  a  prophetic  ring.  For  the  House.  In  Its  aeal  to 
safeguard  cherished  institutions,  has  voted  to  trample  upon  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties  The  fact  that  the  prosi^ectlve  victim 
Is  an  alien  Is  no  excuse  for  such  conduct. 

If  emulation  Is  the  slncerest  form  of  flattery,  then  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  should  extract  great  satisfaction  from  the  unprecedented 
action  of  tlie  House.  For  the  Congressmen  who  voted  to  deport 
Mr  Bridges,  after  he  had  been  cleared  of  charges  of  being  Illegally 
In  this  country,  are  certainly  following  totalitarian  methods  of 
ridding  the  state  of  "undesirables"    r 

A  number  of  Congressmen  maintained  that  they  might  deport  an 
alien  simply  because  they  did  not  like  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  his 
hair.  If  that  view  Is  accepted,  how  lorig  will  It  be  before  Congress 
extends  its  purge  to  eliminate  citizens  who,  for  any  reason  or  for 
no  reason,  have  become  objectionable? 

Much  more  than  the  wholly  unimportant  future  of  Harry  Bridges 
Is  at  stake  in  the  pre.'^ent  Instance  His  foes  as  well  as  his  friends 
can  meet  on  common  ground  to  oppose  an  action  which  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  everything  for  which  America  is  supposed  to  stand. 


The  Undeveloped  Strength  of  American  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  T.EAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
most  remarkable  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
H.  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  on  June 
14.  1940.  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  before  the  Institute  of  Public 
AfTairs. 

This  address  is  entitled  "The  Undeveloped  Strength  of 
American  Democracy,"  and  it  summarizes  our  growth 
through  the  years  as  a  nation,  then  analyzes  present-day 
conditions  in  a  masterful  way,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  point 
out  with  courage,  clearness,  and  vision  the  road  we  must 
travel  in  order  to  maintain  our  cherished  democracy  and 
continue  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  is 
so  rapidly  losing  iU  liberty  and  democracy.  Tne  address 
follows: 

In  a  world  that  is  moving  so  fast,  prophecy  Is  dangerous,  and  it 
Is  too  early  to  draw  more  than  tentative  and  contingent  inferences 
as  to  tile  future  But  prudence  requires  us  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  after  tliis  war  our  Nation  will  find  Itstlf  in  a  reordered 
and  less  friendly  environment.  Unless  we  are  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
nonreslstance  and  comfort  ourselves  with  the  theory  that  virtue  is 
Its  own  reward,  we  aiiinot  ignore  tlie  possibility  that  some  decisive 
test  of  military  strenf^th  may  t>e  forced  upon  us  Or  we  may  face  a 
long  period  of  narrowing  encirclement,  accompanied  by  steady  re- 
duction of  our  friendly  buffer  states.  In  that  event  our  trial, 
instead  of  being  one  of  f-udden  sinking  power  in  war.  may  be  a  ttst 
of  sustained  staying  power  in  peace  In  either  case  the  United 
States  w.ll  run  great  risks  if  it  cannot  muster  its  maximum  collec- 
tive strength  to  meet  any  supreme  challenge  to  Its  survival 

In  appraising  any  country  s  birength  for  the  long  imll,  It  Is  folly 
to  measure  military  strength  merely  by  such  factors  as  numbers  of 
tanks,  speed  of  airplanes,  or  naval-power  ratings.  The  poteiT  y  of 
weapons  still  depends  ultimately  upon  the  Judgment,  the  courage, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  men  who  wield  them  And  the  economic 
machine  which  supplies  an  army  and  the  social  system  which  backs 
its  morale  are  most  vital  parts  of  any  defense  system. 

The  characteristic  strength  of  the  totalitarian  systems  is  that 
they  overcame  an  Inferiority  of  resources  by  a  better  utilization  of 
them.  They  hurl  themselves  with  great  impsurt  because  they  are 
so  closely  organized.  Their  effective  power  Is  great  because  they 
have  eliminated  lost  motion,  debating  time,  and  friction  by  mesh- 
ing their  political  system,  their  military  power,  their  cultural  insti- 
tutions, and  their  economic  system  Into  one  total  machine.  Quick 
decision,  an  external  appearance  of  unity  because  dissent  Is  sup- 
pressed, and  rapid  execution  of  orders  is  a  characteristic  strength 
of  dlctator.'^hlp.  Its  characteristic  weakness  Is  the  slowly  disap- 
pearing individual  Initiative  which  results  from  ruthless  suppres- 
sions and  regimentation. 

The  characteristic  weakness  of  a  democracy  In  contrast,  however, 
shows  up  at  the  very  beginning  It  Is  confusion  of  tougues,  c^jn- 
flict  in  objectives  and  methodo,  and  lack  of  unity.    Even  11  freedom 
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doM  develop  men  of  greater  Individual  Initiative  and  strength.  If 
they  forever  pull  In  opposite  directions  there  Is  no  collective 
Btiength.  Two  strong  men  who  cancel  each  other  are  not  equal 
to  two  dxunb  men  who  pull  together.  It  is  only  after  a  free  gov- 
ernment haa  time  to  collect  itself,  to  let  events  lead  to  a  voluntary 
unlOcatlon  of  purposes  and  opinions,  that  democracy  can  put  forth 
Ita  latent  power.  In  speed  It  Is  always  doomed  to  defeat — in 
endurance  It  has  generally  won. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  democracies  of  the  world  need  some- 
thing more  than  victory  if  they  are  to  survive  Only  20  years  ago 
they  had  victory  In  full  measure.  In  2  decades  the  fruits  of 
victory  have  vanished.  It  is  not  a  happy  prospect  If  all  the  sacriflce 
Of  a  World  War  will  buy  peace  for  only  part  of  a  generation  This 
failure  to  keep  advantages  so  lately  won  gives  dictators  and  their 
American  sycophants  an  opportunity  to  revive  the  old  monarchical 
sneers  at  democracy^ — Napoleon's  wisecrack  al>out  "government  by 
chatter"  and  the  philosophy  that  democracy  is  a  "ctilt  of 
Incompetence  ■■ 

The  question  that  concerns  America  is  not  whether  our  de- 
mocracy has  been  Inefficient,  wasteful,  and  negligent,  but  whether 
it  must  continue  to  he  so.  The  power — at  least  on  a  sudden 
trial — of  totalitarianism  lies  in  the  pattern  of  Its  organization. 
Can  we.  without  sacrlflclnR  our  essentially  democratic  qualities, 
achieve  a  pattern  of  organization  that  will  get  from  free  men  and 
free  enterprise  an  efficiency  roughly  equivalent  to  that  which 
totalitarians  achieve  by  compulsion? 

I  am  one  who  l)elleves  that  our  representative  democracy  can 
be  made  vastly  more  efficient  than  it  is  without  sacriflcing  Its  es- 
sential and  basic  liberties  I  also  believe  that  the  only  way  we 
can  remain  democratic  is  to  achieve  a  greater  effectiveness  More- 
over. I  t>elleve  we  have  laid  some  solid  foundation  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  last  3  years. 
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This  faith  forces  me  to  take  lasue  with  those  who  now  are  pro- 
claiming that  government  has  become  too  big.  too  powerful,  and 
too  concentrated,  and  who  now  are  proposing  a  program  of  reduc- 
ing governmental  ability  to  control  and  regulate  the  business  enter- 
prises which  flourish  under  its  protection 

In  some  quarters  it  is  claimed  that  the  strengthening  of  our 
economy  cannot  he  helped  by  governmpntal  action  at  all.  but  that 
it  must  he  done  only  on  the  initiative  of  those  in  private  industry. 
For  generations  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
enetgies  of  a  free  people  could  be  divided  into  thousands  of  self- 
directed  ventures,  and  that  somehow  these  would  add  up  to  a 
public  good.  No  large  business  enterprise  can  succeed  If  it  Is  not 
well  planned,  but  there  are  those  who  insist  that  our  total  economv 
must  be  allowed  to  run  with  no  planning  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  It  is  precisely  this  anarchy  among  the  democracies  which 
has  been  their  weakness 

Certainly  democracy  must  utilize  the  profit  motive  to  produce 
initiative  for  private  enterprise.  But  It  cannot  accept  a  doctrine 
that  anything  Is  allowable  if  only  It  produces  someone  a  profit. 
For  example,  we  cannot  tolerate  even  a  profitable  traffic  In  scrap 
iron  or  oil  or  machine  tools  to  arm  a  potential  enemy  We  cannot 
safely  allow  private  enterprise  for  profit's  sake  to  centralize  essen- 
tial industries  into  targets  for  potential  enemies  such  as  the  rub- 
ber industry  at  Akron,  an  automobile  Industry  In  Detroit,  a  steel 
Industry  at  Pittsburgh,  or  a  brass  industry  at  Bridgeport.  The 
private-profit  opportunity  must  yield  to  a  defense  motive,  and. 
as  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Henry  Luce  have  pointed  out.  the  tend- 
ency of  private  business  to  do  whatever  Is  profitable  has  been 
affirmatively  counted  on  by  Hitler  as  a  weakness  of  democracy. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  elementary  that  if  democracy  is  to 
rearm  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  avoid  the  depression  of  its  basic 
standards  of  living.  It  must  consciously,  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  heretofore,  plan  Its  economic  order  It  must  eliminate  un- 
necessary luxuries — and  among  them  the  luxury  of  friction,  un- 
necessary service,  and  ineptitude.  It  must  keep  the  profit  motive 
as  a  reward  for  service  to  society. 

Business  Itself  cannot  perfect  this  organization,  becavise  no  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  he  entrusted  with  the  power  to  coerce  minori- 
ties. And  in  any  more  effective  organization  of  Industry,  some 
dissenting  minorities  must  be  brought  Into  line,  some  conduct 
which  interferes  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective  must  be 
punished,  and  some  freedoms  prevented.  These  powers  can  only  be 
left  to  a  democratically  chosen  government. 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  the  organization  of  democracy.  It  seems 
obvious  that  we  in  America  can  do  so  only  through  the  Federal 
Government  Forty-eight  separate  State  organizations — no  one  of 
which  is  an  economic  unit,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  in  com- 
petition with  every  other — cannot  be  the  means  to  a  strengthened 
American  organization. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  this  necessary  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental power  is  proceeding  largely  from  those  who  have  been 
assiduously  piling  private  corporation  on  top  of  private  corporation 
to  build  Nation-wide  empires  of  concentrated  wealth  within  our 
democracy.  If  capital  is  to  collectivize  Itself  into  great  integrated 
industries  and  into  great  holding-company  systems,  and  If  lat)or 
Is  to  Join  itself  into  powerful  Nation-wide  organizations,  then. 
clearly,  government,  if  it  Is  to  govern  effectively,  must  be  bigger 
than  any  of  the  governed,  I  do  not  propose  any  degree  of  govern- 
mental concentration  that  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  concentra- 
tions in  the  economy  which  underlies  the  Government.  But  the 
^eatest  power  in  any  country  mvist  he  its  government,  and  no 
people  can  ever  present  a  united  front  unless  the  government  Is 
•greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 
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How  are  we  to  preserve  liberty  If  we  strengthen  authority,  you 
may  rightly  ask?  How  shall  we  reconcile  greater  power  with  our 
freedoms? 

The  essence  of  democracy,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not  the  absence  of 
effective  government  The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  control  of 
government  by  the  consent  and  will  of  the  governed  as  expressed 
by  its  majorities.  In  order  to  preserve  the  reality  of  that  consent 
and  to  provide  it  a  basis  for  Intelligent  decision,  a  minority  must 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  struggle  to  become  a  majority,  to 
offer  its  ideas  in  competition,  to  debate,  to  question  the  govern- 
ment, to  propagandize  through  speech  and  print,  and  tha 
right  to  assemble  and  petition  government.  And  our  machinery 
for  the  registration  of  the  consent,  that  is.  our  elections,  must 
always  remain  free,  and  the  results  must  be  accepted.  All  of  this 
takes  time  All  of  it  produces  an  impression  of  a  divided  people. 
All  of  It  emphasizes  our  diHerences  of  opinion  and  objectives  and 
all  of  Its  steps  are  capable  of  abuse  both  at  the  hands  of  tem- 
porary majorities  and  at  the  hands  of  extreme  and  intemperate 
minorities.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  free  govern- 
ment that  the  proce-ss  of  opinion  making  remain  free  and  un- 
controlled by  either  public  government  or  private  power.  Honco 
we  cannot  really  strengthen  the  hand  of  government  unle.ss  we 
preserve  these  liberties  which  give  it  vitality.  Any  plan  which 
strikes  at  these  freedoms  would  not  strengthen  democracy  but 
would  abandon  it. 

Where  then  can  we  strengthen  democracy?  Once  a  decision  Is 
democratically  arrived  at.  I  see  no  reason  why  It  would  not  he  con- 
sistent with  democracy  to  provide  means  to  execute  that  decision 
with  as  much  expedition  and  efficiency  as  the  decision  of  a  dictator. 
After  we  have  preserved  the  democratic  way  in  which  opinion  may 
form  and  Congress  and  the  F»resident  settle  its  policy.  I  do  not 
see  the  wisdom  of  allowing  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  private 
vested  Interest  may  stall  its  execution. 

A  dead'.y  and  endless  legalism  hns  been  the  weapon  by  which 
private  interests  have  kept  the  power  of  a  democratic  leadership 
tied  up.  The  Democratic  Gulliver  has  been  tied  to  the  ground  with 
legal  red  tape  In  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  minor  private  Inter- 
ests Witness  the  efforts  of  a  sovereign  democracy  to  fix  utility 
rates.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  legalism  is  the  Kansas 
City  Stockyard  case,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttu-e  was 
authorized  by  statute  to  fix  the  rates  of  commission  men  He  did 
so  in  1933.  For  7  years  since  the  case  has  been  in  the  courts, 
four  times  heard  in  district  court,  and  four  times  argued  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  never  yet  has  there  been  a  decision  by  that 
Court  in  anything  except  questions  of  how  to  proceed  And  the 
case  Is  on  its  way  there  again  The  way  we  lawyers  stall  every- 
thing while  we  debate  how  to  proceed  reminds  me  of  the  old  verse: 

'The  centipede  was  happy,  quite. 

Until  the  frog  for  fun 

Said.  'Pray  which  foot  comes  after  which.' 

Vi'hlch  wrought  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch 

He  lay  distracted   In   the  ditch. 

Considering  how  to  run  " 

So  the  Government  Is  always  thrown  into  the  ditch  by  lawyers 
asking  which  foot  comes  after  which — only  they  don't  ask  it  for  fun. 

We  started  out  on  a  plan  of  national  industrial  recovery  and  it 
took  2  years  of  litigation  to  find  out  it  was  all  legally  wrong. 

We  started  out  to  aid  agriculture  and.  after  3  years,  learned  that, 
too,  was  all  legally  wrong 

We  passed  a  law  to  enable  debt-ridden  tax  districts  to  reorganize 
their  debt,  as  private  corporations  have  long  been  allowed  to  do. 
It  took  a  few  years'  litigation  to  learn  it  was  all  legally  wrong 
and  a  few  years  more  to  learn  it  was  all  legally  right. 

We  began  In  1935  to  organize  the  demoralized  bituminous-coal 
Industry,  and  only  last  month  got  a  final  decision  sustaining 
constitutional  power  to  do  so. 

1  could  go  on  indefinitely  to  recite  the  steps  by  which  a  whole 
recovery  and  reform  program,  supported  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  as  no  other  program  ever  was.  has  been  battered  to  pieces 
or  delayed  for  years  by  legal  proceedings  And  this  at  a  period 
when   Hitler  was   teaching   the   bitter  lesson  of  the   value  of   time. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  deny  "due  process  of  law"  to  per- 
sons or  to  property  That  too  is  an  essential  of  government  by 
law.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  stall  the  administration  of  Im- 
portant policies  \Ahile  private  interests  obtain  "undue  process 
of  law.'" 
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I  do  not  think  there  Is  present  need  to  add  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  Reasonably  interpreted  there 
is  at  present  adequate  constitutional  power,  at  least  until  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  experience  catches  up  with  the  concept 
embodied  in  recent  court  decisions.  In  1933  we  were  not  a 
Nation — that  is  Judicially  speaking — we  were  48  nations  and  our 
Federal  power  has  been  Interpreted  away  until  the  Constitution 
was  but  little  stronger  than  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  our  forefathers  found  Inadequate  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  restoration  of  Federal  power  Is  a  subject  on  which  I 
speak  with  some  assurance  for  it  has  t)een  my  special  task. 

Our  representative  democracy  has  been  made  a  nation  In  the 
last  4  years  If  it  is  able  to  organize  its  economy  to  support  its 
defense  today,  it  is  In  no  small  measure  due  to  the  greater 
litjerty    of    action    won    in    Utile-publlcized    court    decisions    too 


technical  perhaps  for  complete  public  understanding.     The  Na- 
tional Government  has  won  its  long  fight  to  free  itself  of   un- 
warranted limitations  which  gave  an  tinwbolesome  dominance  to 
the  vested  private   Interest  as  against  the  public  welfare. 
Let  us  hastily  review  the  impllcatlona  of  these  steps. 

1.  We  have  replaced  the  old  doctrine  of  dual  federalism  with  the 
doctrine  erf  coo{)eratlve  federalism.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
unemployment  compensation  decision.  The  old  school  insisted  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  could  not  enter 
Into  a  combination  by  which  the  FMeral  Government  furnished  tlie 
protection  of  lu  taxing  power  and  the  State  the  advantages  of  its 
local  admlnlEtration  in  carrying  out  a  common  purpose  to  relieve 
unemployment.  Counsel  for  the  old  order  correctly  anticipated  U^e 
effect  of  the  contentions  of  the  Government  when  he  exclaimed  to 
the  Court:  "If  this  Is  constitutional,  then  no  more  will  the  cla.>-h 
of  sovereignties  ring  out."  But  the  Court  didn't  seem  to  think 
there  was  any  purpose  in  having  a  clash  of  sovereignties  linging  out, 
and  it  expressly  approved  the  practice  of  a  new  cooperative  fed- 
eralism. Also,  after  it  had  once  refused  to  do  so.  it  finally  approved 
the  municipal  bankruptcy  law  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
extended  the  aid  of  Federal  courts  and  at  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
power  to  debt-ridden  municipalities,  a  relief  which  had  long  been 
extended  to  private  corporations.  But  the  old  school  thought  Its 
aid  should  not  he  extended  to  subdivisions  of  the  States,  for  it  held 
that  State  and  Nation  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  antagonism.  By 
grants  in  aid  to  financially  weak  localities  it  has  been  possible  to 
keep  our  economic  and  social  system  on  a  fairly  uniform  policy  and 
capacity  to  handle  problems  of  relief,  unemployment,  health,  and 
•ocial  service.  Thus  we  have  today  the  greatest  degree  of  power  in 
the  history  of  the  country  to  cooperate  and  are  carrying  out  the 
greatest  practical  plans  of  ccx)peration  between  municipahty.  State, 
and  Nation.  This  is  of  great  significance  In  any  plan  for  etrength- 
ening  our  defenses  and  unifying  our  efforts. 

2.  We  have  also  sustained  the  right  to  develop  in  peacetime  Amer- 
ican defense  resources  without  waiting  for  war.  You  remember  the 
wartime  development  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  building  of  Wilson 
Dam.  one  of  the  country's  great  power  projects,  to  aid  production  of 
adequate  war  materials  When  peace  came,  a  long  struggle  of  pri- 
Tate  interests  to  obtain  possession  of  this  power  development  began. 
WTien  this  administration  began  Its  public-power  program,  private- 
power  interests,  although  purchasing  power  from  that  source,  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Government  to  sell  power  created  at  Wilson 
Dam  direct  to  consumers  They  lost,  but  returned  to  the  attack, 
because  under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  other  hydropower 
developments  had  been  built,  but  not  In  wartime,  and  the  utililles 
challenged  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  these  projects  aell- 
Btistalning  in  whole  or  In  part  by  selling  the  resulting  power  to  the 
public.  Here  again  they  were  defeated,  and  the  Federal  power  sus- 
tained. Today  this  Nation  may  develc^  its  power  resources  and 
may  extend  its  system  of  fiood  control.  It  is  not  obliged  to  wait 
until  war  is  upon  us  to  exercise  war  powers  to  create  an  adeqtiate 
source  of  cheap  energy  for  Federal  defense  or  Industrial  purpofies. 
No  person  who  is  anxious  about  American  defense  today  can  doubt 
the  Importance  of  the  victory  over  the  private  interests  that  sought 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  Government  to  develop  and  place  in  use 
America's  water-power  resources. 

3.  We  have  restored  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  which  had  been  engrafted  special  privileges  of  an  insidioiis  kind. 
Property  made  a  long  and  successful  fight  to  prevent  progressive 
Income  taxation.  Finally  the  people  adopted  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  Nation  power  to  tax  Income  "from  whatever 
source  derived  "  But  in  spite  of  this  constitutional  mandate,  the 
courts  held  that  public  officers  of  the  States  were  immune  from  the 
Federal  tax  and  Federal  officers  were  immune  from  the  State  tax 
and  Federal  Judges  were  immune  from  both  taxes. 

The  immunity  of  public  officers  did  not  have  great  economic 
Importance,  but  It  was  the  mask  behind  whose  principles  the 
whole  tax  exemption  to  Interest  on  public  bonds  lurked.  Back 
of  the  politicians'  immunity  was  the  Immunity  of  the  millionaire. 
Vast  amounts  of  wealth  took  shelter  In  tax-exempt  securities,  and 
Is  still  permitted  to  escape  all  btirdens  of  protecting  itself.  We 
have  struck  down  the  tax  immunity  to  public  officers  and  to 
judges,  and  the  court  has  announced  the  principle  that  a  tax 
on  Income  Is  not  a  tax  on  the  source  of  that  Income.  The  way  Is 
thereby  opened  for  a  defense  program  to  tax  vast  reservoirs  of 
hitherto   untaxed   wealth.     It  only   awaits  the   action   of   Congress. 

4.  The  power  over  interstate  commerce  has  been  restored  and 
Invigorated.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  litigated  clauses  of  the 
Constltirtlon  and  It  was  expansive  when  It  denied  State  power 
and  terribly  feeble  when  the  Nation  tried  to  rely  on  It.  But 
through  a  scries  of  recent  constitutional  victories  we  today  have 
established  Federal  authority  to  organize  a  demoralized  Industry, 
like  bituminous  coal,  or  to  protect  agriculture  from  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  marketing  surpluses.  And  the  protection  of  Inter- 
state commerce  includes  the  power  to  prevent  labor  disputes  grow- 
ing out  of  unfair  lalx>r  practices,  and  Includes  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe wages  and  hours,  and  to  use  the  interstate-commerce  power 
to  discourage  evils  like  prison-made  goods  or  child  labor  or  other 
menaces  to  public  health  or  social  well-being.  This  power  Is  also 
now  held  to  authorise  refrulatton  of  aggregations  of  capital  such 
as  the  public-utility  holding  companies  which  contended  that 
they  were  constitutionally  Immtme  from  regulation  by  both  State 
and  Nation 

6.  llie  genera]  welfare  as  an  object  for  constitutional  taxation 
may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  wfthln  the  last  4  years,  so  far 


as  the  Supreme  Court  Is  concerned.  In  our  constitutional  taxing 
power  the  forefathers  Joined  together  the  common  defense  and 
the  general  welfare,  but  a  selfish  generation  had  put  them  asunder. 
The  philosophy  had  rtowu  up  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  people — except,  of  course,  it 
could  adopt  such  measures  as  subsidies  and  tariffs  to  aid  Indurtrles. 
As  late  as  1936  the  Supreme  Court  remarked  -  that  It  had  never 
been  obliged  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  general -welfare  clause. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  that  it  had  been  so  little  used  It  was  in 
the  Social  Security  cases  that  we  won  from  the  Court  Its  first 
interpretation  which  gave  a  broad  sweep  to  the  general-welfare 
power  and  held  that  this  Nation  may  bring  to  each  fireside  and 
workbench  protection  against  the  insecurities  that  seem  inherent 
In  our  industrial  order. 

These  ejre  things  which  make  u-  Intellectually  and  politically  a 
different  Nation  In  1940  than  we  *ere  In  1936.  Tlicse  new  powers 
bring  with  them  new  ret-ponsiblllties,  but  they  also  bring  to 
the  American  people  of  1940  new  possibilities  for  a  program  of 
democracy.  The  past  7  years  have  witnessed  a  struggle  to  reedu- 
cate our  people  In  their  concept  of  our  representative  democracy. 
In  1932  the  predominant  belief  was  that  our  democracy  was  Iden- 
tical with  the  status  quo — a  strange  amalgam  of  legalism  and 
money  power.  Ai.ythlng  which  would  disturb  the  privileges  of 
property,  the  advantages  of  the  vested  Interest,  or  which  would 
place  new  social  burdens — or  even  burdens  of  government  upon 
them — was  antidemocratic  and  generally  unconstitutional  Those 
who  were  comfortably  established  in  the  existing  order  sincerely 
believed  that — many  of  them  still  do. 

That  false  concept  of  our  democracy  has  passed  away  except  m 
a  few  daik  comers  Democratic  government  Is  designed,  not  to 
prevent  change,  but  to  bring  about  change  in  orderly  and  con- 
sidered fashion.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  entrench  an  existing  policy, 
but  to  call  it  up  at  periodic  elections  for  reconsideration.  Its  in- 
tent is  to  prevent  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  by  keeping 
open  a  peaceful  way  to  make  constant  readjustments  within  the 
constitutional  area.  In  the  rules,  the  relationships,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  social  order.  This  was  certainly  the  teaching  of 
the  great  phifosopher  of  democracy  in  whose  shadow  we  meet 
tonight 

We  have  restored  the  vitality  of  a  free  government  on  which 
a  narrow  legalism  was  inflicting  a  kind  of  rigor  mortis.  Now  we 
think  of  our  democracy  as  a  living  and  dynamic  force.  The  bitter 
fight  to  give  it  virility  to  combat  economic  demoralization  at 
home  gives  it  strength  to  organize  against  any  threat  from  abroad. 

The  lines  of  future  liberal  policy  are  clear.  We  must  move  at 
accelerated  pcure,  not  merely  In  equipping  naval  and  military  and 
air  power.  We  must  also  evolve  a  greatly  improved  pattern  for 
economic  organization  to  support  both  ovir  social  system  and  our 
military  establishments.  We  must  conserve  our  resources,  elim- 
inate our  endless  wastes  and  duplic&tions.  and  bring  our  scattered 
and  often  conflicting  energies  to  the  support  of  common  objectives. 
We  have  won  for  peacetime  progrs-ms  powers  that  in  1917  were 
felt  could  be  used  only  in  war  emergency.  Now  democracy  may 
imder  Its  great  charter,  not  by  disregarding  It,  proceed  to  place 
Its  house  in  order. 

And  this  task  is  one  that  can  be  accomplished  neither  by  reac- 
tionaries^ nor  by  revolutionists.  It  is  a  task  for  men  who  realize 
and  are  glad  that  they  live  In  a  changing  world,  but  who  believe 
that  there  is  in  us  enough  intelligence  to  plan  our  destiny  and 
enough  self-sacrifice  to  achieve  It. 


Patriotism  or  Unionism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLKY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  of  the  counti-y,  to  the  following 
interesting  little  threat  which  appeared  in  the  June  15,  1940, 
edition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal: 

CO  TO  rr,  HKNKT 

Henry  Pord  says  his  company  can  produce  a  thousand  airplanes  a 
day.  All  right.  Hank.  Your  employees  will  be  organized  and 
unionized  long  before  you  start  making  a  thousand  airplanes  a  day. 

We  all  know  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  Is  the  parent 
of  John  L.  Lewis'  pet  child,  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  we  know  has 
carried  on  a  relentless  war  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  all  other 
automobile  companies  and  many  others  who  now  are.  or  are 
expected  to  be,  vital  cogs  in  our  national-defense  machinery. 

Apparently  now  Mr.  Lewis  Intends  to  subordinate  the  en- 
tire question  of  national  defense  to  his  greedy  desire  for  more 
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power  for  his  union.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  continually  aided 
and  abetted  in  his  desire  for  a  greater  strangle  hold  on  Ameri- 
can labor  by  policies  of  this  administration. 

If  we  are  to  rapidly  repair  our  defective  defense  machinery 
in  this  country,  we  must  all  look  to  the  larger  industrial  units, 
of  which  Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  in  the  foremost  ranks. 

Are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  have 
adequate  national  defense  in  this  country  only  when  and  if 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  demands  have  been  satisfied?  Or, 
perhaps,  it  is  to  such  threats  as  this  that  Mr.  Pord  recently 
referred  to  when  he  said  his  company  cou'.d — within  a  com- 
paratively short  time — easily  turn  out  1,000  airplanes  a  day  if 
he  were  unhampered  by  Government  or  other  interference. 


Roosevelt  •^Hates  War,"  But  Is  Doing  His  Best  To 
Get  Us  Into  It— And  Get  Us  Into  It  Unprepared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  no  right 
to  declare  war.  Nevertheless  he  is  saying  and  doing  things 
which  lead  directly  to  war. 

His  pledge  at  Charlottesville  to  "extend  to  the  opponents  of 
force  the  material  resources  of  this  Nation,"  his  message  to  the 
French  that,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  fight,  materials  and 
supplies  would  be  sent  them  from  the  United  States  "in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  and  kinds"  lead  to  false  hopes  which 
are  cruel. 

Just  such  statements  as  these  from  England  and  Prance  to 
Poland,  Norway,  and  Belgium  led  those  countries  to  resist 
when  resistance  was  hopeless. 

The  President  has  no  authority  to  make  any  such  commit- 
ments as  he  made  to  Prance,  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  he. 

Moreover,  the  Allies  are  purchasing  and  hauling  away  in 
their  own  ships  all  the  materials  and  supplies  which  we  have 
been  able  to  furnish. 

If  the  President  means  to  increase  our  production  and  use 
our  own  ships,  then  he  knows  that  our  ships  will  be  bombed 
and  torpedoed  and  America  will  be  in  the  war.  He  knows, 
too,  that  America  is  imprepared  to  carry  on  such  a  war  suc- 
cessfully. 

What,  then.  Is  his  purpose?  Does  he  mean  to  involve  us 
in  a  war  which  Inevitably  we  will  lose?  Or,  if  we  are  to  win, 
must  tax  our  resources  and  be  carried  on  for  years?  Is  that 
his  purpose? 

To  win  that  war  does  he  intend  drafting  every  man  and 
woman  for  service  to  the  Nation?  Or  does  he  intend  to  draft 
for  the  front-line  trenches  the  American  farmer  Iwys,  the 
clerks,  the  professional  men,  and  leave  his  commimistic 
friends  In  essential  industries  in  positions  where  they  can 
sabotage  any  effective  war  program? 

Knowing  that  Congress  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
declaring  war.  the  President  would  do  well  if  he  would  cease 
to  head  the  war  party  in  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  peace — for  America  first, 
last,  and  always.  Roosevelt  is  driving  toward  war,  using  the 
war  hysteria  in  an  effort  to  continue  himself  in  power.  The 
new  dealers,  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  are  trying 
to  draft  him.  although  he  is  an  active  candidate  for  a  third 
term.    Draft  Roosevelt  and  he  will  draft  you. 

Here  is  an  editorial  which  concisely  states  the  situation: 
(Prom  th(;  Stiirgl*  (Mich.)  Dally  Journal  of  June  15.  1940) 

Otni  NFW   "WA«"   PA«TT 

(An  editorlar) 
It  should  be  apparent  now  to  everyone  that  President  Roosevelt 
Is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  forces  that  are  striving  to  involTe 


the  United  States  In  the  European  war  The  new  dealers  have 
adopted  war  as  their  baby.  Ever  since  the  President  made  his 
provocative  quarantine  speech  In  Chicago  more  than  a  year  ago. 
the  war  urge  has  been  the  most  consistent  policy  that  he  has  had. 

If  the  country  can  avoid  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many and  Italy  until  next  November,  the  issue  for  the  Presidential 
election  will  be  clear  cut.  President  Roosevelt.  If  nominated  for  a 
third  term,  will  head  the  war  party  The  Republican  candidate, 
whoever  he  may  be.  will  be  the  antiwar  candidate.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  again  sending  millions  of  American 
boys  to  European  battlefields  they  will  vote  for  the  war  candidate, 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  they  are  opposed  to  sending  our  manpower  abroad, 
they  will  vote  for  the  antiwar  candidate. 

Two  things  can  happen  in  the  meantime  to  upset  the  above  prem- 
ise President  Roosevelt  may  force  the  country  Into  the  war 
before  the  election  can  be  held,  or  the  German-Italian  alliance  may 
win  such  a  decisive  victory  that  the  war  will  be  ended  before  the 
warmongers  can  get  us  into  it. 

President  Roosevelt  has  assured  the  country  that  he  "hates  war." 
He  has  taken  a  curious  way  of  demonstrating  his  convictions  on 
the  subject.  In  a  similar  situation  Woodrow  Wilson  won  the  close 
election  of  1916  because  he  took  the  credit  of  "Iceeplng  us  out  of 
war."     By  the  following  April  he  had  us  in  it  up  to  our  necks 

Roosevelt  insists  that  he  "hates  war.'  but  continues  to  use  his 
Influence  in  every  way  possible  to  foment  the  war  .spirit  Why? 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  master  politician  is  fully  aware  of  the 
new  implements  of  personal  power  that  a  subservient  Congress 
would  turn  over  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  pleases?  If  he  can  succeed 
In  forcing  us  Into  the  war  this  summer  the  election  ml:;?ht  as  well 
be  canceled.  Any  President,  under  a  wartime  dictatorship,  can 
obtain  his  own  reelection. 

On  his  record  Roosevelt  would  make  the  worst  war  President  the 
United  States  ever  had.  He  has  most  of  the  instincts  and  ambi- 
tions of  a  Hitler  without  any  of  the  German  dictator  s  abilities. 

There  is  one  statement  in  this  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  we  find  this  sentence: 

If  he  (meaning  the  President)  can  succeed  in  forcing  us  into  the 
war  this  summer  the  election  might  as  well   be  canceled. 

I  do  agree  that,  as  stated  in  the  editorial: 

On  his  record  Roosevelt  would  make  the  worst  war  President  the 
United  States  ever  had.  He  has  most  of  the  instincts  and  ambitions 
of  a  Hitler  without  any  of  the  German  dictators  abilities. 

But  if  Roosevelt  gets  us  into  this  war  before  November — 
and  he  will  if  he  can — on  his  shoulders  will  rest  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys;  on 
his  conscience  will  be  the  thought  that  once  again  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  asylums  will  be  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  human- 
ity, .sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition. 

The  American  people,  knowing  those  things,  if  he  forces 
us  into  this  war,  will,  in  my  judgment,  send  him  out  of  office 
as  the  betrayer  of  their  confidence. 

If  you  want  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  your  boys  out 
of  the  first-line  trenches,  begin  now  and  work  unceasingly  to 
defeat  this  war  party,  headed  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Extension  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana: 

Whereas,  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  the  growing  of  sugarcane 
and  the  marketing  of  sugar  produced  therefrom  is  so  restricted 
that  discrimination  results  against  Louisiana  in  favor  of  foreign 
growers  and  markets;   and 

Wbereaa  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  believes  that 
the  continental  United  States  should  be  preferred  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  aUocatlon  of  the  United  Slates  sugar  market  over  foreign 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  (a  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  cxmcurring  therein).  That  the  Congress 
at  the  United  States  be  petitioned  to  TOte  agadnst  any  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  t>oth  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Benators  and  Representatives  from  Louisiana. 


The  Bridges  Deportation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17. 1940 


EDITORIALS   PROM   THE    NEW    YORK   TIMES,   THE   ST.   LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES.  AND  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  time  limi- 
tation upon  the  debate  prior  to  the  i)assage  of  the  Harry 
Bridges  deportation  bill  on  June  13  many  Members  who 
voted  against  this  extreme  and  unwise  measure  were  not 
heard  in  the  debate.  Under  leave  granted.  I  am  including 
In  this  extension  of  remarks  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times,  the  St.  Louis  Star -Times,  and  the  Washington  Post 
as  being  fairly  representative  of  thoughtful  opinion  upon  the 
action  of  the  House,  which  I  fervently  hope  will  not  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  stampede  born  of  hysteria  and  unreason- 
ing fear  and  prejudice,  to  emulate  the  tactics  of  the  totali- 
tarian governments,  in  derogation  of  principles  so  funda- 
mental in  our  democracy,  and  as  inimical  to  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  our  BUI  of  Rights. 

(FYom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  15,  1940] 

A    BTl.I.    AIMQ)    AT    CMS    MAM 

By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  330  to  42  the  House  has  passed  a 
bill  the  sole  declared  purpose  of  which  la  to  deport  the  labor  leader 
Harry  Bridges  to  Australia.  No  doubt  the  House  is  justified  in  its 
sivplclon  that  Mr.  Bridges  has  harmed  the  shipping  industry 
on  the  west  coast,  and  it  seems  probable  that  on  net  balance  he 
has  done  an  111  service  to  labor.  But  none  of  this  Jvistlfles  the 
legislative  method  used.  Wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
whether  this  particular  bill  Is  constitutional,  It  Is  dlOlcuIt  to  think 
of  a  more  dangerous  precedent  than  the  passage  of  a  measure 
designed  to  punish  a  specific  Individual  by  name,  and  not  for  the 
violation  of  some  clearly  defined  law  of  general  applicability. 
Democracy  Is  not  to  be  defended  by  imitating  the  arbitrary  legis- 
lative devices  of  despotism. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  15.  1940] 

SVBVERSIVK    ACTION 

By  a  vote  of  330  to  42  the  House  has  approved  a  bill  ordering 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  deport  Harry  R.  Bridges,  west  coast  labor 
leader.  No  charges  were  brought  against  Mr.  Bridges  other  than 
general  accusations  that  he  is  a  troublemaker,  and  an  luideslrable 
alien  with  communistic  leanings. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  already  been  absolved  of  charges  that  he  has 
been  agitating  for  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  government.  After 
long  and  exhaustive  open  hearings  James  M.  Landis.  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  concluded  that  Mr.  Bridges  was  neither  a 
member  of.  nor  affiliated  with,  the  Communist  Party  and  that  his 
activities  as  a  lat>or  leader  were  In  accord  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

Not  only  did  the  House  Ignore  these  ofBclal  findings  but  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nattiralizatlon  did  not  even  accord 
the  accused  man  a  hearing  before  reporting  favorably  upon  the 
bill  for  his  deportation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  said 
that  this  is  the  first  time  a  bill  aimed  exclusively  at  the  punish- 
ment of  one  man  has  come  before  Congress.  That  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  our  Government  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  laws. 

What  is  almost  past  belief,  however.  Is  that  a  legislative  body 
sworn  to  uphold  democratic  principles  should  be  so  mLsgulded  as 
to  approve  a  measure  subversive  of  the  faundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  constitutional  form  of  government  rests. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  among  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  whether  the  deportation  bill  could  be  regarded  as  a  bill  of 
attainder,  banned  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Legal  hairsplitting  on  this  issue  can  be  left  to  the  lawyers.  But 
patriotic  citizens  will  hope  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  quickly  sweep  aside  the  legal  casuistry  by  which  Its 
supfwrters  seek  to  deny  law-abiding  aliens  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  as  "persons"  under  the  Constitution. 


The  bill  to  deport  Mr.  Bridges  is.  In  any  case,  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  founding  fathers  sought  to  prohibit  in  ban- 
ning bills  of  attainder.  What  Justice  Story  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  enlightening.  BlUs  of  attainder,  1.  e..  legislative  acts  which 
inflict  punishment  without  Judicial  trial,  "have  heen  nuast  usu- 
ally passed."  he  says,  "In  times  of  rebeUlon  or  of  gross  subfeervlence 
to  the  Crown  or  of  violent  political  excitements,  periods  In  which 
all  nations  are  most  liable  *  *  *  to  forget  their  duties  and  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others." 

Those  words  have  a  prophetic  ring.  For  the  House,  In  its  nal 
to  safeguard  cherished  Institutions,  has  voted  to  trample  upon 
individual  rights  and  liberties.  The  fact  that  the  prospective  vic- 
tim is  an  alien  is  no  excuse  for  such  conduct. 

If  emulation  is  the  slncerest  form  of  flattery,  then  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  should  extract  great  satisfaction  from  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  House.  For  the  Congressmen  who  voted  to  deport 
Mr  Bridges,  after  he  had  been  cleared  of  charges  of  being  llleKally 
in  this  country,  are  certainly  following  totalitarian  methods  uC 
ridding  the  state  of  "undesirables." 

A  number  of  Congressmen  maintained  that  they  might  deport  an 
alien  simply  because  they  did  not  like  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  his 
hair.  If  that  view  is  accepted,  how  long  will  It  be  before  Congress 
extends  Its  purge  to  eliminate  citizens  who,  for  any  reason  or  for 
no  reason,  have  become  objectionable? 

Much  more  than  the  wholly  unimportant  future  of  Harry  Bridget 
is  at  stake  In  the  present  Instance.  His  foes  as  well  as  friends  can 
meet  on  common  ground  to  oppose  an  action  which  Is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  everything  for  which  America  is  supposed  to  stand. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times] 
■AiutoADiNG  Bamcis 

Passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday  of  the  bill  to 
deport  Harry  Bridges,  C.  I.  O.  leader  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  an 
affront  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  dignity  of  Congress,  and  to  thou- 
sands of  organized  workers  who  have  endcn-sed  and  followed  Bridges 
for  many  years. 

It  Is  utterly  Ignominious  and  discriminatory  for  Congressmen  to 
draft  special  legislation  against  one  man.  This  Nation  has  deported 
men  when  their  presence  breached  some  principle  of  national  policy 
that  could  be  encompassed  In  a  general  law.  If  aliens,  for  Instance, 
could  be  shown  to  be  members  of  organizations  that  advocate  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  American  form  of  government,  it  has  been 
deemed  proper  to  deport  them. 

But  James  Landis,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  spent  a 
whole  summer  investigating  charges  of  communism  against  Bridges 
and  reported  that  there  was  no  adequate  evidence  to  support  them. 
So  what  does  the  House  do?  Since  there  Is  no  law  under  which 
Bridges  can  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  since  there  Is  appar- 
ently no  principle  affecting  his  case  around  which  a  special  law 
could  t>e  drafted,  it  simply  votes  to  deport  Harry  Bridges. 

The  House.  In  its  "blitzkrieg"  against  organized  lalior  at  this 
session,  has  conducted  operations  on  many  fronts — the  Smith 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  the  strangulation  of  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
now  a  "bum's  rush"  against  a  man  labor  regards  to  be  one  of  Its 
most  effective  leaders. 

The  Issue  Is  not  Bridges.  His  methods  may  or  may  not  have  been 
bad.  What  matters  Is  that  one  of  the  two  great  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  can  prostitute  legislation  by  divorcing  It  from 
broad  principle  and  reduce  It  to  the  unabashed  "railroading"  of  one 
man.  It  remains  for  the  Senate  to  kill  the  Bridges  bUl  and  to 
read  the  House  a  lesson  In  the  American  way. 


Sacrificing  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

ONE  man's  opinion 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Our  effc«-t  to  build  our  defenses.  If  vigorously  and  Intelligently 
handled,  should  create  much  employment  and  even  some  kind  of 
an  Industrial  boom.  The  appropriations  we  have  asked  for  defense 
seem  tremendous  but.  If  they  are  really  to  prove  sufficient  and  effec- 
tive, we  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet.  We  haven't  even  made  a  good  start. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  best  informed  authority  that  if  the 
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World  War  had  ext«nd«d  throvigh  1919.  our  expenditiires  for  that 
year  would  have  been  $35,000,000,000 

Germany  has  shattered  all  military  records  of  conquest.  Before 
ehe  could  do  that,  she  had  throughout  years  to  shatter  all  records 
for  work  and  sacrifice  War.  whether  offensive  or  defensive.  Is  now 
largely  a  matter  of  Industrial  production  of  arms — Spartan  dis- 
cipline and  sacrifice  to  the  single  purpose  of  military  efficiency — 
defensive  or  offensive,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  William  Green  has  bravely  said  for  labor  that  there  will  be 
no  strikes  and  that  this  Is  a  time  for  service  but.  fairly  paraphrased, 
he  added — but  not  of  sacrifice  by  any  changes  of  wages  and  hours. 
In  his  Charlottesville  speech  the  President  promised  preparation 
but  not  to  the  restriction  of  any  "social  gains" — meaning  continua- 
tion of  Federal  hand-outs  which  have  been  far  greater  than  enough 
to  have  made  this  Nation  powerful  beyond  the  dreams  and  courage 
of  any  possible  assailant. 

We  are  to  arm.  but  nobody  Is  to  sacrifice  anything  This  has 
been  so  well  expressed  by  one  of  my  favorite  columnists.  H.  I. 
Phillips,  In  the  New  York  Sun.  that  I  asked  for  and  received  per- 
mission to  quote  It  In  full.  This  may  look  like  a  dead-beating 
stunt  on  a  days  work,  but  I  couldn't  have  done  It  half  so  well — and 
It  needed  to  be  done. 

"We  must  be  strong  as  AJax,  with  arms  and  ships  galore, 

Ail  on  the  pleasant  hours  of  8  a.  m.  to  4. 
"We  must  be  proof  from  blitzkrieg,   as  proof  as  proof  can   be 

Without  the  slightest  hardship- — or  much  economy 
"We     must     build     fleets     of     airplanes— fleets     wonderful     and 
vast     •     •     • 

Without  a  single  lapse  to  the  hard  work  of  the  past. 
"We've  got  a  Job  colossal,  we  must  prepare  for  strife      •      •      • 

And  all  without  affecting  our  present  way  of  life! 
"The  ruthless  war  in  Europe  has  made  our  crisis  plain     •     •     • 

So  forward!    But  It  mustn't  efface  a  SDClal  gain! 
"We  see  the  danger  clearly,  prepare  at  any  price     •      •      • 

But,  mind  you.  not  a  person   must  make  a  sacrifice! 
"Grim     war     may     near     our     seacoast.     and     from    It     well     not 
flinch     •     •     • 

Assuming,  in  preparing,  no  one  will  feel  the  pinch! 
"The  world  is  deep  in  carnage:  prepare  now  for  all  frays — 

All  on  the  present   hours — and   maybe  with  a  raise! 
"The  fiames  are  sweeping  closer — get   ready's  what   it  means 

And  all  in  cozy  houses  and  shiny  limousines! 
"The   world   we   know  seems  dying — disaster   sweeps   this  way, 

Prepare  at  once!     (Of  course,  with  N.  L   R.  B  's  o.  k.) 
"Were  hedged  about  by  dangers — prepare  to  meet  each  blow 

But  do  not  let   It  lessen  the  comforts  that  we   know! 
"Preparedness  is  vital — so  meet  your  Nations  call     •     •     • 

But  do  not  let  it  tighten  your  belts,  my  boys,  at  all! " 

If  we  start  In  this  spirit,  we  shall  finish  in  the  soup  This  is 
not  time  to  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  on  proved  and 
proper  advances  In  social  Justice.  But  It  Is  high  time  to  overhaul 
the  whole  spending  structure.  It  was  conceived  in  the  theory  of 
pump-prlmlng — that  spending  of  itself  Is  a  virtue.  It  therefore 
moved  toward  its  objectives  not  with  an  idea  of  spending  Just  as 
little  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose, 
but  on  the  contrary  idea  of  spending  as  much  as  could  be 
wrangled  from  Congress  and  poured  out  on  the  country. 

If  we  prepare  properly,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  spending  to  sur- 
pass by  far  e\en  this  idea  of  magnificent  sacrifice.  A  husky  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  defense  program  should  be  financed  out  of 
economies  In  the  pump-priming  and  boondoggling  programs.  It 
will  provide  just  as  much  "recovery  and  relief." 


White-Fringed  Beetle  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jtuie  17,  1940 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture conference  report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  before  the  House 
some  weeks  ago,  the  House  refused  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  making  available  $600,000  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  white-fringed  beetle. 

The  conferees  are  still  considering  this  and  other  amend- 
ments still  in  disagreement.  There  may  be  a  chance  for  the 
House  to  act  again  on  the  amendment,  which  would  prob- 
ably protect  the  whole  United  States  against  the  further 
invasion  of  the  white-fringed  Ijeetle. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  was  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 


of  the  Members  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  issue,  I  am  emboldened  to  present  the  facts  with  regard 
to  this  menace  and  to  invite  the  reconsideration  of  this 
problem  by  my  colleagues. 

Many  of  you  talked  with  me  after  you  had  cast  the  ad- 
verse vote,  and  told  me  that  your  reason  was  that  you  had 
never  seen  a  white-fringed  beetle,  had  never  heard  cf  one 
in  your  State,  and  that  you  thought  the  danger  was  so  re- 
mote as  not  to  warrant  so  large  an  appropriation. 

I  have  never  seen  a  white-fringed  beetle.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  been  in  my  district.  But  I  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  who  have  made  this  Bureau  so  highly  esteemed. 
They  say  that  the  white-fringed  beetle  is  worse  than  any 
one  of  the  other  six  of  the  well-known  pests  which  have 
attacked  agricultural  products,  and  worse  than  all  six  of 
them  combined.  They  say  that  there  is  a  chance  to  ex- 
terminate— not  merely  control — the  white-fringed  beetle. 
They  say  that  the  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  this  pest 
has  just  begun,  and  that  it  can  he  stopped  now  before  It 
spreads  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  white-fringed  beetle  destroys  all  vegetation.  The 
boll  weevil  simply  punctures  the  cotton  boll.  The  corn  borer 
simply  perforates  the  ears.  The  pink  bollworm  simply 
kills  the  bolls  of  cotton  in  which  it  hatches.  But  the  white- 
fringed  beetle  eats  the  whole  plant — root,  stalk,  branch,  and 
leaf. 

One  beetle  lays  from  600  to  3.000  eggs.  Under  favorable 
conditions  each  egg  hatches  in  about  2  weeks.  The  little 
larvae  immediately  enter  the  soil,  feeding  more  or  less 
actively  on  plant  roots  until  they  complete  their  growth. 
So  the  longer  we  postpone  intensive  action  against  thLs  pest. 
the  greater  the  problem  will  become — it  is  increasing  by 
arithmetical  progression. 

Bearing  these  preliminary  observations  in  mind.  I  most 
cordially  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  white-fringed  beetle,  its  economic  im- 
portance, and  methods  of  control  or  extermination.  It  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Gaddis.  in  charge  of  Domestic  Plant 
Quarantines,  for  Dr.  Strong. 

STATUS  OF  rCNDS  TO  COMB.^T  THX  WHrTE-FRINCED   BEITLE 

At  the  present  time  funds  are  available  from  allotments  from  the 
act  makii'g  appropriations  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  incipient 
and  emergency  outbreaks  of  insect  piests  and  plant  diseases  to  enable 
carrying  out  of  control  meastires  through  June  30.  1940  The  Budget 
estimate  for  white-fringed  beetle  suppression  for  the  fiscal  year, 
starting  July  1.  1940.  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
restored  by  the  Senate,  was  in  disagreement,  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  the  House,  on  May  14,  up- 
held its  first  action.  This  action  leaves  no  funds  In  sight  for  white- 
fringed  t)eetle  control  work  after  July  1,  1940.  The  appropriation 
for  emergency  and  Incipient  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  Is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  on  white-fringed  beetle  control  measures  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  next. 

OBJECTIVES  or  CONTROL  PROGR.MIS  A.VB  RESULTS 

In  view  of  the  limited  distribution  of  the  whlte-frlnged  beetle, 
which  Is  known  to  occur  In  a  total  area  of  approximately  71  000  acres 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  area  of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Florida,  Loui- 
siana, and  Mississippi,  and  because  ol  its  known  destructive  nature. 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  re.sponslble  for  pest  control  activities,  de- 
termined that  it  was  necessary-  to  undertake  control  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  pjcst  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country.  At  a  public  hearing  held  in  New  Orleans 
on  September  15.  1938.  to  consider  the  advisabilltv  of  enacting  a  Fed- 
eral quarantine  on  account  of  the  white-fringed  beetle.  State  officials 
nurserymen,  cattlemen,  farmers,  and  other  affected  individuals 
unanimously  favored  estabUshmtnt  of  such  a  quarantine,  as  well  aa 
application  of  the  mcst  intensive  tvpe  of  suppressive  measures  to 
ccmbat  and.  if  possible,  to  eliminate  the  pest. 

Federal  and  State  quarantines  have  been  enacted  and  are  being 
enforced  Control  mea.sures  have  been  conducted  in  full  and  active 
cooperation  with  the  affected  States  since  July  19J7.  The  objective? 
of  such  measures  are  to  prevent  the  spread  "of  the  pest  to  nonin- 
fested  areas,  and  to  control  and,  if  pcssible.  eradicate  it  In  infested 
areas  to  prevent  a  continued  and  increasingly  serious  annual  loss  to 
agricultural  crops,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  continued  an- 
nual expenditures  necessary  to  control  the  pest  if  crops  a'-e  to  be 
raised  on  an  economic  basis  In  areas  where  the  pest  exists  and  In 
areas  to  which  it  may  otherwise  spread. 

Since  the  establi^^hment  of  the  quarantines  and  the  operation  of 
control  measures,  the  spread  of  the  pest  Is  believed  to  have  been 
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checked.  Loss  and  damage  to  crops  in  all  Infested  areas  has  been 
reduced  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  drastic  reduction  of  beetle  popu- 
lation That  a  continuance  of  the  program  may  result  in  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  pest  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  five  iso- 
lated areas  of  infe.station.  not  a  single  whlte-frlnged  beetle.  In  a 
viable  stage,  ha-s  been  found  since  the  application  of  control  meas- 
ures during  1939  The  effect  of  discontinuance  of  suppressive  and 
regulatory  measures  would  undoubtedly  restilt  in  a  multiplicity  of 
quarantines  by  States,  which  would  seriously  hamper,  If  not  actu- 
ally embargo,  normal  commerce  of  affected  materials. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  type  of  control  measures  in 
effect,  as  well  as  Information  concerning  the  life  history  and  habits 
of  the  pest,  follows: 

CENESAL   INFXJRMATION   RE  DISTRIBUTION   AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE 

WHITK-FRINGEO    BEETLE 

Two  species  of  the  white-fringed  beetle,  Pantomorus  leucoloma. 
Boh  .  and  P  peregrlnus.  Buch..  have  in  recent  years  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  crops  in  some  localities  of  southern  Alabama, 
northwestern  Florida,  southeastern  Louisiana,  and  southern  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  cla«e  of  the  calendar  year  1939.  the  known  infested 
area  totaled  approximately  71.000  acres  In  the  four  affected  States. 
The  two  species  are  similar  in  appearance  and  habits.  They  are 
destructive  in  both  larval  and  adult  sUges  to  a  wide  range  of  crops, 
the  most  serious  Injury  being  caused  by  the  feeding  of  the  larvae 
on  plant  roots  Among  the  crops  most  severely  damaged  are  corn, 
cotton,  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  other  legumes.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  favored-host  plants,  the  insects  feed  upon  and  cause 
economic  damage  to  practically  all  types  of  succulent  vegeUtlon. 

The  destructive  nature  of  the  pest  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  1.200  acres  of  heavily  infested  farm  lands  have  been  left 
out  of  production  during  the  past  2  years  In  the  vicinity  of  Florala. 
Ala.,  because  even  after  two  to  five  plantings,  in  a  given  season, 
crops   could    not   be   produced   in   eufflcient   quantity   to   Justify 

harvesting  ....._ 

While  the  climatic  limitations  of  the  pest  are  not  fully  known. 
It  Is  believed  to  be  capable  of  establishment  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Larvae  have  been  found  in  the  ground  at  a  depth  of 
26  inches,  indicating  probable  survival  even  in  northern  areas. 

Life  history:  Both  species  of  the  whlte-frlnged  beetle  pass  the 
winter  chiefly  as  larvae  in  the  soil.  The  larvae  are  white,  grublike 
worms  about  hall  an  inch  long  when  ftill  grown.  Most  of  them 
become  mature  In  May  or  June.  They  pupate  In  cells  In  the  still 
and  the  adults  begin  to  emerge  In  late  May  or  early  June,  the  main 
emergence  being  between  mid-June  and  late  July.  Tlie  adult  beetles 
are  unable  to  fly  and  are  all  females.  Individuals  have  been  kncwn 
to  live  for  almost  6  months,  although  most  of  them  probably  survive 
a  much  shorter  time  under  natural  conditions.  They  lay  their 
eggs  m  small  masses  which  are  difficult  to  find,  usually  at  or  Just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  In  contact  with  bits  of  old-plant  stem, 
sticks,  or  pebbles.  A  single  beetle  ordlnarilyi.lays  600  or  700  eggs, 
though  Individuals  have  been  known  to  lay  over  3.000.  In  warm 
weather  with  plenty  of  moisture  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  2  weeks 
and  the  little  larvae  immediately  enter  the  soU  where  they  remain, 
feeding  more  or  less  actively  on  plant  roots  until  they  complete  their 
growth.     There  Is  normally  one  generation  a  year. 

Contrcl  measures:  Since  1937  the  Bureau  of  E:ntomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  the  affected  States,  has  conducted  suppressive 
measures  against  the  whlte-frlnged  beetle  In  all  Infested  areas. 

The  types  of  control  measures  used  are  based  on  information 
obtained  from  field  observation  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of 
the  pest  and  ether  studies,  which  show  that  the  pest  cannot  fiy, 
that  it  requires  green  food  in  order  to  survive  and  lay  eggs  In  any 
appreciable  ntmitters,  that  Its  egg-laying  capacity  Is  greatly  reduced 
by  elimination  of  favored  host  plants,  and  that  It  is  readily  killed 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  Is  also  very  suscep- 
tible to  insecticides  such  as  calcium  arsenate  and  cryolite  when 
applied  to  host  plants.  Based  on  such  information,  the  following 
suppressive  measures  are  used: 

(1)  Clean  cultivation  of  Infested  fields  to  eliminate  all  vegetation 
during  the  period  of  adult  activity. 

(2)  Use  of  an  oil-base  sodlum-arsenlte  herbicide  to  eliminate  host 
vegetation  on  waste  and  abandoned  areas,  on  railroad  yards,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  processing  plants  and  other  places  from  which  there 
is  danger  cf  artificial  spread  of  the  pest  unless  it  is  suppressed. 

(3)  Use  of  insecticides  such  as  calcium  arsenate  and  cryolite  to 
destroy  adult   t)eetles. 

(4t    Use  of  soil  fumlgants  to  destroy  larvae. 

(3)  Modification  of  farm  practices  In  cooperation  with  farmers  to 
allow  more  effective  use  of  insecticides  by  eliminating.  In-^ofar  as 
practicable,  the  planting  of  certain  leguminous  crops,  especially  the 
Interplantlng  of  such  crops  with  com. 

One  or  more  of  these  suppressive  measures,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  are  applied  on  all  known  Infested  acreage  As  a  result  of  such 
control,  there  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  population  of  trie  pest 
throughout  all  the  Infested  areas,  and  the  beetle  has  apparently 
been  eradicated  from  several  of  the  more  Isolated  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  information  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  infestation  may  be  completely  eradicated,  or  at  least 
that  its  spread  may  be  stopped  and  not  continue  until  it  covers 
the  entire  United  States,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  see 
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your  way  clear  to  vote  for  the  appropriation,  approved  by  the 
Budget,  earnestly  advocated  by  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
unopposed  by  the  House  conferees,  if  the  issue  is  again 
presented  for  a  vote  in  the  House. 


Bridges  Deportation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON   ABE  MURDOCK.  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  by  me  to  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah: 

Jvm  15,   1940. 
Mr.  M   E   Peterson, 

The  Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir:  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  re- 
garding my  vote  on  the  Bridges  deportation  bill  Fortunately.  Just 
before  I  dictated  this  statement,  I  read  the  splendid  editorial  con- 
tained in  the  Deseret  News  of  June  12,  from  which  I  quote:  "Grant- 
ing that  there  are  sinister  subversive  elements  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  our  Institutions,  and  that  these  should  be  uncere- 
moniously rooted  out.  yet  to  make  any  p>erson  the  object  of  our 
wrath,  boycott,  or  contempt,  or  to  ostracize  him  or  her  socially 
simply  because  of  accident  of  birth,  files  In  the  face  of  all  that 
we  cherish  as  basic  and  fundamental  in  American  citizenship." 
It  was  m  a  very  similar  spirit  to  that  exhibited  in  your  editorial 
that  I  cast  my  vote  on  the  Bridges  bill. 

1  hold  no  brief  for  Harry  Bridges  or  any  other  alien.  On  coming 
to  Congress.  I  took  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  provides,  emphatically, 
that  Congress  shall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder;  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  except  in 
case  of  war  or  Invasion.  The  Supreme  Court,  since  John  Marshall's 
day.  has  held  that  these  constitutional  provisions  apply  to  aliens 
as  well  as  citizens,  if  they  are  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  question  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Bridges 
deportation  bill  was  not  whether  Bridges  should  slay  In  the  United 
States,  but  whether  Congress  should  absolutely  disregard  the  Con- 
stitution in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  alien.  Let  \is  admit  that 
he  Is  an  undesirable  alien  Let  us  admit  that  It  Is  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  get  rid  of  hln».  Can  we  afford, 
even  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  to  sacrifice  and  disregard  the 
Constitution?  This  was  the  question  presented  to  me  in  the  light 
of  my  constitutional  oath.  I  knew  what  the  popular  vote  was — 
that  was  so  obvious  that  a  child  could  see  it.  The  easy  thing  to 
do  was  to  vote  "aye."  If  the  only  test  to  be  applied  was.  which 
vote  on  the  bill  will  get  me  the  most  votes  on  election  day.  with- 
out any  hesitancy  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  In  8  years  I  have 
never  applied  this  test.  I  have  never  voted  for  any  bill  simply 
because  It  was  pwpular  to  do  so.  I  have  never  refrained  from 
voting  "no"  on  a  bill  simply  because  it  was  unpopular  to  do  bo. 
To  me,  the  Bridges  deportation  bill  was  purely  and  simply  a 
bill  of  attainder.  To  have  voted  for  a  bill  of  attainder  knowingly, 
would  have  violated  the  constitutional  oath  that  I  solemnly  took. 
Besides  being  a  bill  of  attainder,  It  denied  the  constitutional  right 
of  due  process  of  law.  As  amended  in  the  House,  it  suspends  the 
WTlt  of  habeas  corpus.  The  question  was.  and  the  question  still 
Is.  Is  Congre-ss  under  any  conditions  justified  In  tearing  down. 
destroying,  or  burning  up  the  great  temple  of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
freedom — our  Federal  Constitution,  simply  to  eliminate  from 
within  It  rats  or  termites?  My  answer  is  emphatically  "No "  I 
accord  to  every  man  respect  for  his  opinion  and  the  assumption 
that  he  Is  acting  in  good  faith  in  expressing  It.  I  ask  the  same 
concession  for  myself. 

If  the  Bridges  deportation  bill  Is  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  If  It 
does  not  deny  due  process  of  law,  if  it  does  not  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  then,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  made  a  mistake  If  It  Is  a  bill  of  attainder.  If  it  does  deny 
due  process,  if  it  doe.s  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  then  to 
vote  for  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  my  constitutional  oath, 
even  through  .such  a  vote  might  have  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  good  people  of  Utah.  In  our  150  years  of  national  history 
and  experience  it  has  no  precedent.  It  is  a  throw-back  to  the  old 
alien  and  sedition  laws  condemned  early  in  otir  national  life;  but 
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In  lU  disregard  for  the  Constitution  it  Is  even  worse  than  any  of 
them. 

If  our  present  laws  with  reference  to  undesirable  aliens  are  not 
adeqviatc  and  stifBclent — and  I  do  not  say  that  they  are — why  not. 
under  the  Constitution,  pass  general  l^slatlon  to  exclude  such 
aliens  without  sacrificing  the  great  democratic  principles  which  are 
the  very  foundation  of  democracy?  Democracy  Is  a  process,  not 
an  end.  In  the  Bridges  deportation  bill  we  lose  sight  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  accomplish  an  end.  In  other  words,  we  are  In 
reverse. 

If  supporting  the  Constitution  and  maintaining  my  oath  Invio- 
late, as  I  tinderstand  It.  causes  me  to  lose  every  vote  In  the  State 
of  Utah  or  to  be  condenuied  by  every  person  in  the  State,  I  must 
accept  the  result,  but  I  will  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience.  In  cast- 
ing my  vote  In  support  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  xinderstand  It.  I 
was  joined  by  many  outstanding  constitutional  lawyers  of  the 
House,  by  men  who  are  famous  for  their  conservatism — Republicans 
and  £)emocrats  alike. 

Even  In  facing  a  crisis  as  the  Nation  now  does,  we  cannot  afford 
to  forget  the  Constitution,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty. 
Justice,  and  freedom.  Some  people  may  be  stampeded  to  do  so. 
but  I  must  refuse,  having  full  confidence  that  If  and  when  the 
matter  ever  reaches  the  courts,  my  position  will  be  fully  vindicated. 

Abx  Mukoock. 


Providing  Money  for  the  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KEhfTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAT  HARRISON.  OP  MISSISSIPPI 


^-Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  last  evening  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  HakrisonJ 
on  the  subject.  Providing  Money  for  the  National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

When  any  problem  arises  which  threatens  our  national  safety 
or  well-being,  citizens  of  this  country  have  a  peculiar  gift  for 
dropping  their  domestic  differences  and  presenting  Instantly  a 
united  front  to  any  common  enemy.  In  that  light,  this  Congress 
has  acted  speedily  and  wisely  to  meet  the  dangers  Indlrectlv 
hurled  at  the  Nation's  tranquillity  and  security  by  the  incessant 
rumble  of  the  war  machine  over  Exirope. 

In  view  of  world  events,  we  have  moved  promptly.  Billions 
have  been  provided,  and  billions  more  are  likely  to  be  provided  to 
carry  on  In  this  great  world  crisis.  We  have  adopted  a  program 
of  "full  speed  ahead."  by  expanding  every  phase  of  our  national 
defense.  The  harnessing  of  our  vast  resources  Is  under  way  and 
I  know  we  stand  as  a  united  people,  firm  and  ready  to  meet  any 
challenge  the  future  might  hold.  While  the  war  clouds  roll 
steadily  onward  over  Europe  and  the  Impact  of  the  conflict  la 
brought  more  forcibly  to  our  attention  daily.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Nation — calm,  determined,  and  coiirageous — is  prepared 
to  go  the  limit  in  girding  itself  to  cope  with  any  eventuality 
which  might  arise  from  the  hostilities  beyond  the  seas.  The 
strongest  national  defense  possible  In  this  emergency  Is  ovir  ob- 
jective: that  objective  we  shall  attain. 

Shortly  after  the  emergency  national  defense  appropriations  had 
been  recommended  by  the  President.  I  gave  assurance  to  the 
country  that  the  Congress  would  under  no  circumstances  permit 
those  plans  to  be  handicapped  or  retarded  by  failure  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  finance  that  program.  While  tax  bills  are 
never  attractive  subjects,  I  am  sure  this  Congress  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  In  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill  at  this 
time.  In  this  crisis,  the  American  people  have  responded  mag- 
nificently. From  coast  to  coast,  from  border  to  border,  our  citi- 
zenship has  patriotically  voiced  Its  eagerness  to  meet  the  Issue 
unflinchingly,  and  has  shown  its  willingness  to  assume  the  tax 
burden  that  the  defense  expenditures  will  necessitate. 

We  must  all  tighten  our  belts;  we  must  be  resolved  to  fare 
sacrifices.  The  end  of  expendltxires  for  national  defense  is  not  In 
sight;  therefore,  the  need  for  additional  taxation  later  to  under- 
write those  expenditures  must  be  expected. 

We  do  not  want  war.  We  all  despise  war.  As  for  myself.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  ever  again  sending  the  flower  of  this  coun- 
try's manhood  across  the  seas.  But  we  shall  be  ready  to  defend  that 
which  is  ours.  If  that  tragic  day  should  ever  come,  we  shall  be 
prepared.     Weapons  of  aggression  must  be  met  with  equally  effi- 


cient methods  of  protection.  Our  traditions  and  heritage  are  too 
sacred,  our  liberty  and  freedom  too  preclcus,  and  our  rich  and  pro- 
ductive country  too  valuable  to  permit  the  taking  of  any  chances 
tinder  present  world  conditions.  The  destruction  of  a  single  one  of 
our  prosperous  coastal  cities  would  entail  a  loss  far  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  a  completely  adequate  defense  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  steps  taken  by  Congress  In  appro- 
priating bUllons  for  the  defense  and  in  the  House  pa;>sing  a  tax  bill 
to  finance  emergency  expenditures  is  a  convincing  demonstration 
that  action  in  a  democracy  can  be  as  speedy  and  as  impressive  as 
that  in  a  dictatorship.  It  conclusively  demonstrates  that  a  democ- 
racy can  ftinctlon  effectively  In  the  face  of  an  emergency. 

Our  defense  program  has  already  required  and  will  continue  to 
require  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money.  In  addition, 
large  sums  must  be  available  for  immediate  use.  The  element  of 
speed  In  the  undertaking  and  completion  of  this  program  is  of  great 
Importance.  Any  substantial  delay  may  seriously  threaten  cur 
national  security. 

And  while  we  strengthen  our  own  security  through  Immediate 
expenditures  for  national -defense  expansion,  and  while  industry  is 
being  synchronized  and  men  and  machines  coordinated,  other  ma- 
chinery has  been  put  In  motion  which  Is  speeding,  and  will  continue 
to  speed,  our  surplus  guns,  planes,  and  ammunition  to  the  armies 
of  those  countries  which  love  liberty  and  freedom  and  despise 
tyranny. 

In  normal  times  our  average  annvial  expenditures  for  national 
defense  are  about  $700,000,000.  Due  to  the  unsettled  world  condi- 
tions, the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  Increased  the  defense  ex- 
penditures to  approximately  11360.000.000.  For  defense  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  1&41  the  Budget  submitted  to  Congress 
last  January  requested  •  1.940 .000 .000  Since  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  request*  for  additional  defense  funds  of  91310.- 
000,000.  making  the  total  of  requests  for  defense  expendtttires  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941.  $3,250,000,000. 

In  response  to  these  requests,  there  has  been  Included  in  appro- 
priation bills  for  direct  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations 
for  194X.  for  national  defense.  $4,090,000,000. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  this  huge  sum,  or  about  $1,115,000,000. 
will  be  used  to  purchase  the  most  up-to-date  airplanes,  both 
bombers  and  fighters;  part  of  It  wlU  go  for  the  construction  of 
warships  and  submarines,  the  purchase  of  new  air  bases,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  air  and  naval  bases  now  in  use  Part  of  it  will 
be  used  to  procure  antiaircraft  guns  and  heavy  artillery  Some  of 
It  will  be  expended  for  tanks,  armored  cars,  and  ammunition:  and 
some  of  It  wiU  go  for  the  enlargement  and  training  of  our  armed 
forces. 

There  are.  of  course,  several  methods  of  financing  these  enormous 
expenditures  necessary  to  provide  for  national  defense.  One  Is 
merely  to  pass  legislation  Increasing  the  national-debt  limit. 

Another  is  to  meet  this  unforeseen  expenditure  solely  throuKh 
the  levying  of  Increased  taxes.  The  third — and  the  one  which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  wisest  course  to  follow  in  this  emergency — is  a 
combination  of  an  Increase  In  the  limitation  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  imposition  of  the  necessary  taxes  to  finance  those  bonds 
to  be  issued  by  the  Government  under  the  Increased  debt  limita- 
tion. The  American  people  have  not  hesitated  In  expressing  their 
willingness  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  increased  taxes  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
began  consideration  of  a  tax  bill  to  provide  the  additional  revenue 
necessary  to  finance  this  program.  By  Intensive  effort  that  com- 
mittee was  able  to  report  a  well-designed  and  equitable  tax  plan 
on  Monday,  last.  On  Tuesday  the  House  debated  and  pas.sed  the 
measure  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  396  to  6  The  membership 
of  the  House,  and  particularly  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  splendid  work. 

I  believe  the  plan  devised  by  the  House  bill  and  which,  at  the 
Instance  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  yesterday,  and  which  will  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  is  the  mo6t  satisfactory  means  by 
which  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured  without  unduly  burden- 
ing business  or  causing  any  great  hardship. 

The  bin  would  give  the  Treasury  authority  to  issue  $4,000,000,000 
of  short-term  public-debt  obligations,  designated  "National  De- 
fense Series."  with  maturing  dates  of  not  more  than  5  years.  To 
Insure  the  retirement  of  these  obligations,  we  have  Increased 
taxes,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000,000  annually.  Most  of  this  sum  will  be  earmarked  as  a 
special  fund  for  the  retirement  of  these  obligations.  If  the  special 
fimd  is  not  large  enough  to  retire  the  obligations,  we  have  made 
further  increases  In  taxes  to  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund,  which 
may  be  also  utilized  for  this  purpose.  In  other  words.  5  years 
after  these  national-defense  obligations  are  issued,  they  will  be 
liquidated  and  paid. 

The. bin  separates  the  taxes  Into  two  special  classes — those  of  a 
temporary  nature  which  expire  at  the  end  of  5  years,  and  those  of 
a  permanent  nature. 

Of  the  changes  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  the  principal 
ones  Include  the  reduction  of  the  personal  exemptions  from  $1,000 
to  $800.  In  the  case  of  a  single  person,  and  from  $2,500  to  $2,000.  in 
the  case  of  a  married  person.  This  will  permit  a  large  number  of 
our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  contribute  toward  building  up  a 
fund  for  the  national  defense  of  our  country,  and  »111  make  them 
aware  that  they  are  playing  an  important  role  In  this   national 
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crisis.  Surtaxes  also  have  been  Increased  on  incomes  in  excess  of 
$6  000  and  not  in  excess  of  $100,000.  At  that  point,  our  sur- 
tax rate  reaches  58  percent.  The  rates  on  incomes  above  $100,000 
have  not  been  increa-sed  as  the  surtaxes  in  these  upper  brackets 
are  at  the  present  time  very  high,  reaching  a  top  of  75  percent. 
However,  the  tax  actually  payable  by  the  people  In  these  higher 
brackets  Is  materially  Increased  through  the  increase  In  surtaxes 
in  the  middle  brackets  and  the  lowering  of  the  exemptions 

Our  corporations  have  al.so  been  required  to  bear  a  tax  Increase 
over  that  provided  by  existing  law.  The  top  corporate  tax  rate  Is 
now  18  percent.  This  has  now  been  Increased  by  1  percent,  and 
vihen  the  temporary  10  percent  supertax  or  defen.se  tax  effective 
only  for  5  years  Is  added,  the  corporate  rate  vsrlll  reach  a  maximum 
of  20  9  percent  Here  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  supertax 
is  10  percent  of  the  tax.  not  10  percent  of  the  net  Income  The 
permanent  taxes  are  estimated  to  yield  approximately  $322,000,000 
annually.  Added  to  this,  we  have  Imposed  temp>orary  Increases 
which  vriu  yieid  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  annually 

Th?.<?e  temporary  taxes  are  set  aside  In  a  special  fund  for  national 
d'-fense  By  subjecting  all  of  our  internal  revenue  taxes,  with  minor 
exceptions,  to  the  increases,  we  have  been  able  to  spread  the  burden 
a.s  fairly  and  equitably  as  the  circumstances  will  permit  at  this 
time 

The  bill,  for  the  first  time,  requires  a  single  person  with  a  gross 
Inrcme  of  8800  or  more,  or  a  married  person  with  a  gross  income  of 
$2.CO0  or  mere,  to  file  an  income-tax  return.  This  will  add  greatly 
to  the  number  of  returns  already  filed.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  approximately  seven  and  one-half  million  returns  filed,  and  this 
will  add  another  8.000  000  It  is  believed  that  this  requirement  will 
add  considerably  to  the  revenue,  and  enable  the  Government  to 
secure  taxes  from  many  p)eople.  who  through  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, have  failed  to  pay  taxes  In  the  past. 

In  the  case  of  the  Income  tax.  a  temporary  defense  tax  of  10  per- 
cent is  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  tax  payable  to  the  Government. 
The  simpllcltv  of  such  a  tax  must  appeal  to  all  of  us  Thus.  If  I  owe 
$100  to  the  Government,  I  wll!  be  required  to  pay  $110.  or  $10  addl- 
tlcnal  This  plan  has  been  invoked  In  some  of  our  States  to  raise 
money  for  emergency  purposes,  and  is  the  plan  whereby  the  Cana- 
dians impose  their  surtax.  That  is,  the  surtax  in  Canada  Is  simply 
a  certain  percent  of  their  normal  tax. 

Tills  10  percent  Increase  has  also  been  applied  to  the  capital-stock 
and  cxcejs-proflts  taxes,  the  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  niany  ether 
miscellaneous  ta.xes.  such  as  the  taxes  on  toilet  preparations,  radios, 
mechanical  refrlgeratois  deeds,  and  playing  cards  Certain  types  of 
excise  taxes  have  been  sin;;led  out  for  greater  increase.  The  tax  on 
gascline.  wine  whisky,  and  beer  has  been  increased. 
We  have  not  Increased  any  social-security  taxes 
Anyone  who  examines  the  list  of  Increased  taxes  must  realize 
we  have  trlert  to  .-prcad  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  over  our  inter- 
nal-revenue sy.stem  It  is  not  exjjected  that  these  increased  taxes 
will  add  to  the  present  administrative  costs  The  Trea.<=ury  Depart- 
ment believes,  and  we  believe,  that  the  pending  tax  bill  meets  the 
test  of  a  satisfactory  revenue  measure.  It  Involves  no  serious 
administrative  difficulties.  It  produces  substantial  additional  rev- 
enue amountlnK  in  the  total  to  approximately  $1.000  000  000  annu- 
ally, and  distributes  the  tax  burden  among  practically  all  of  our 
people. 

Too  frequent  changes  in  tax  structtu-e  Is  not  the  best  policy  for 
business  or  the  Government,  but  In  such  times  as  these,  with 
uncertainties  throughout  the  world,  such  dislocations,  and  condi- 
tions economically  unstable  everywhere,  we  cannot  estimate  with 
certainty  as  to  revenue  receipts  or  necessities  for  enlarged  expendi- 
tures. We  who  drafted  the  present  tax  bill  were  forced,  b.-cause 
of  the  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the  hour,  to  do  our  job  with 
greater  speed  than  we  would  have  ordinarily  employed.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  some  problems  incident  to  taxation  at  this  time  that 
must  be  given  further  study,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  solution, 
so  as  to  be  embodied  in  future  legislation.  The  House,  through 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  promised  a  comprehensive 
study  and  recommendation  to  the  next  Congress  as  to  excess-profits 
taxes  and  amortization  allowances.  With  that  I  am  in  thorough 
accord,  and  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
t^e  Senate  hoUls  to  the  same  view.  The  problem  of  an  excess- 
profits  tax  or  a  tax  on  production  of  articles  essential  to  the 
narlcnal  defense  must  be  thoroughly  studied,  with  a  view  to  speedy 
legislation  m   January. 

The  defense  of  cur  country  must  not  afford  opportunities  for 
prcfitcering      Tliere  mu.st  be  no  war  millionaires 

Our  present  situation  arises  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  all 
Americans  to  become  prepared  in  the  event  of  war  Patriotic 
Americans,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must  enlist  In  this  program  for 
the  country's  safety,  and  they  must  be  content  with  normal  re- 
turns on  their  investments  Such  a  reasonable  law  will  be  passed 
after  it  has  been  carefuUy  studied  and  expertly  prepared  and  tested. 
There  must  be  no  loopholes,  and  it  must  become  retroactive  to 
meet  this  situation. 

Coupled  with  this  billion-dollar  Increased  tax  bill,  the  Senate 
may  adopt  an  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia, 
calling  for  a  10-pTcent  reduction  In  the  aggregate  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1941  passed  by  this  Congress,  excluding 
those  required  for  national  defense,  the  discretion  being  placed  with 
the  President  as  to  where  the  reductions  can  mere  rationally  be 
made  without  interfering  with  the  orderly  functions  of  the 
Government. 


I  believe  the  tax  bill  will  be  passed  promptly  by  the  Senate.  The 
enactment  of  appropriation  bills,  which  are  companion  pieces  of 
legislation  to  the  tax  bill,  is  under  way.  The  defense  program  ha$ 
been  given  vigorous  Impetus.  Every  legislative  effort  calculated  to 
expedite  Its  rapid  completion  has  been  made  or  is  now  in  its  final 
processes. 

We  shall  show  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  those  who  would 
do  us  harm,  that  the  American  ix>ople  can  act  with  all  possible 
speed  and  efficiency  to  cope  with  any  problem  which  a  threat  to 
our  national  security  might  raise. 

This  country's  greatness  and  its  future  He  In  the  people  them- 
selves. Their  resolute  will  for  security  should  be  a  warning  to  »U 
transgressors. 

Backing  Our  Government 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL    HANFORD  MacNIDER 


Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  submit  herewith  a  notable  address  delivered  by  my 
distinguished  constituent  Col.  Hanford  MacNider,  of  Mason 
City.  Iowa,  on  the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting 
held  by  the  Young  Republican  League  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
June  12,  1940. 

Colonel  MacNider.  or  "Jack,"  as  his  many  friends  affec- 
tionately call  him,  is  not  only  Iowa's  fal'orite  son  in  the  forth- 
coming contest  to  nominate  a  Republican  candidate  for 
President;  he  is  the  choice  of  countless  friends  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  of  this  hour  demand  the  services  of  a  Chief 
Executive  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people;  who  po.s-sesses  ability  and  courage;  and  who.  schooled 
in  the  best  traditions  of  American  life,  will  think  and  act 
American. 

A  distinguished  soldier  in  the  World  War.  later  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  past  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  Minister  to  Canada — he  knows  the  problems  of  war. 

A  successful  farmer,  enterprising  manufacturer,  and  es- 
teemed civic  leader — he  knows  the  problems  of  peace. 

Small  wonder  that  his  virile  personality  is  being  acclaimed 
from  coast  to  coa.st  and  from  border  to  border.  In  emer- 
gency and  normalcy  he  has  the  sinews  and  good  sense  re- 
quired of  the  responsible  leader  of  a  mighty  nation.  Speed 
the  day  when  such  a  man  is  chosen  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

His  address  follows: 

You  young  Republicans  who  form  the  spearhead,  the  shock  troops 
of  your  party's  campaigns,  are  having  some  very  Interesting  lessons 
in  tactics  in  thef^e  exciting  days  The  British  and  FYench  fighting 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall  could  explain  to  you.  If  they  had 
time  that  a  sure  way  to  court  disaster  Is  to  let  a  "new  deal"  get 
Into  your  system  of  government  or  at  your  defenses.  The  soldiers 
of  France  are  today  going  to  their  deaths  by  thousands  because 
French  politicians  persuad'-d  that  unfortunate  nation  to  espouse 
the  doctrines  of  Rujsia.  While  Frenchmen  ceased  to  work  in  the 
curious  name  of  social  reform,  and  left  their  work  benches  at  the 
call  of  radical  agitators,  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
country  went  on  unabated  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  And  the  great 
British  Empire  Is  In  very  serious  trouble  because  its  politicians 
refused  to  heed  dangers  apparent  everywhere.  If  these  nations  cease 
to  be  free.  It  will  not  be  because  the  people  are  no  longer  brave  and 
capable  but  because  their  leadership  has  failed  them.  Is  It  not  time 
that  we  take  stock  of  our  own  leadership?    To  what  has  it  led  uj*- 

While  the  "blitzkrieg"  of  Herr  Hitler  goes  blasting  away  at  what 
most  of  us  consider  civilization  in  Europe,  the  American  people  have 
been  subjected  to  an  amazing  barrage  of  attacks  upon  our  sense  of 
security  and  peace  of  mind  right  here  at  home. 

As  we  watched  the  unhappy  headlines  or  listened  anxiously  to  the 
news  over  the  air.  there  came  bursting  out  upon  us  a  panicky  home- 
front  bulletin  right  out  of  the  blue.  The  President  was  before  the 
Congress  making  his  unhappy  confession  that  he.  the  sentry,  en- 
trtisted  with  our  safety,  had  been  asleep  at  his  post;  that  we  had  no 
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competent  defenses:  that  grave  danger  was  upon  us.  He  proceeded 
on  the  air  waves  to  drop  bombe  all  over  America.  He  even  dropped 
a  few  on  us — to  dynamite  the  notoriously  hard-to-frighten  Middle 
West. 

Then  came  the  usual  New  Deal  prescription  for  salvation.  Ijets 
spend  a  bllUon  dollars.  He  wa«it  quite  sure  how.  but  If  any  man 
could  do  It.  he  was  the  fellow.  Otherwise  the  bogeyman  would 
get  us  A  billion  dollars  would  scare  him  off.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  had 
something  there.  A  billion  dollars  still  scares  a  few  of  us.  I  know 
It  scares  me.     Thus  ended  the  first  episode. 

After  a  shocked  and  angered  Nation  had  stewed  over  th".t  for  a 
few  days,  and  some  of  the  more  emotional  brethren  had  panicked 
themselves  Into  suggestions  that  we  give  up  the  ghoet  as  a  re- 
public, came  a  fcecond  pronouncement  from  the  New  Deal  throne. 

We  were  gathered  In  around  the  fireside,  and  calmed  and  cheered 
with  the  news  that  after  all  we  did  have  some  defenses  of  a 
sort — not  real  ones,  of  course,  but  on  order,  coming  up.  Now,  It 
seemed  that  we  had  the  best  one-ocean  Navy  in  our  history,  a 
perky  little  Army  with  some  promised  guns,  a  fine  land  air  force 
with  actually  a  few  hundred  modern  planes.  The  back-door  gang 
hadn't  been  interested  In  that  kind  of  spending  up  to  now.  Give 
him  some  new  blank  checks,  and  he'd  put  them  right  at  it  The 
seven-odd  billion  which  the  President  had  been  given  for  defense 
hadn't  gone  down  the  rat  hole;  it  was  the  rest  of  the  sixty  billion 
that  had  disappeared  somewhere — perhaps  someone  had  come  up 
out  of  those  rat  holes  and  got  it. 

You  suspect,  and  I  suspect,  where  an  awful  lot  of  it  went  The 
gang  will  all  be  in  Chicago  in  July.  The  Hague  machine  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Kelly-Nash  organization  of  Chicago.  Pendergast  'sprimg  " 
for  the  occasion  from  Leavenworth.  Tanunany  in  stripes.  Guffey 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Olson  fellow  travelers  from  California,  to- 
gether with  pettier  bandits  from  all  over  the  Union.  They'll  all 
be  there  with  bands  and  rejoicing.  They  are  the  third-term 
movement.  And  for  terms  without  end  as  long  as  gates  are  ajar 
in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Then  came  another  message  slipped  quietly  to  the  Congress 
to  be  read  this  time  by  a  droning  clerk,  although  it  was  even 
more  devastating  than  the  first.  The  President  had  miscalcu- 
lated. He  must  have  another  billion.  Sandwiched  in  between 
such  stupendous  figures  was  the  demand  that  Congress  abdicate 
again — In  the  early  NewJDeal  manner.  The  President  wanted  tlae 
National  Guard  for  active  service  to  preserve  our  neutrality. 
There  was  a  stiggestion  that  the  Congress  run  along  home. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  understand  what  one  might  want  with  a 
billion  dollars  To  spend  that  much  money  would  be  fun  for 
any  of  us  But  it  Isn't  fun  for  our  citizen  soldiery  to  be  dragged 
out  and  made  Federal  troops  in  time  of  peace.  That  National 
Guard  should  not  be  made  a  pla3rthlng  for  men  who  want  to  create 
political  situations.  Its  purpose  is  and  always  has  been  the 
protection  of  the  American  home. 

Of  cotine.  the  Guard  should  have  proper  training.  If  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  request,  let  the  President  say 
so.  We  are  always  ready  to  believe  the  best.  But  the  youngsters 
who  have  patlotlcally  given  up  their  vacations  and  their  leisure 
to  prepare  themselves  for  our  defense  in  case  of  disaster  shouid 
not  be  expected  to  give  up  everything  while  the  rest  of  us  stay 
at  home,  if  we  are  not  at  war. 

Or  are  we  at  war? 

Has  the  President  by  any  chance  committed  us  to  something 
we  havent  been  told  about  as  yet?  Does  he  seriously  believe 
that  we  are  In  imminent  danger  of  invasion?  If  he  does,  why 
doesn't  he  tell  us  where  from?  Certainly  he  won't  be  giving  any- 
thing away  to  whoever  may  be  planning  such  an  expedition. 
Why  this  "blitzkrieg"  of  fear  he's  putting  down  upon  us?  I  think 
I  know  why.  and  so  do  you.  It's  to  capitalize  European  disaster 
to  bring  a  perpetuation  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  upon  America. 

Most  of  you  heard  or  read  the  President's  address  in  Virginia 
Monday  evening.  He  bluntly  announced  that  the  Neutrality  Act 
had  been  repealed,  not  in  the  American  way  by  the  Congress. 
although  It  was  in  session,  but  by  him  in  the  way  of  a  dictator. 
Small  wonder,  as  he  said,  that  the  young  people  of  America  were 
wondering  again  what  was  to  happen  to  the  country  they  had 
known. 

This  might  be  a  proper  time  to  review  a  little  history  which 
you  younger  Republicans  won't  remember  quite  so  vividly  as 
those  of  us  who  went  to  the  last  conflict.  Do  you  recall  the  steps 
taken  by  a  Democratic  administration  prellmlhary  to  our  partici- 
pation in  the  first  World  War?  First,  the  National  Guard  was 
called  into  active  service.  We  were  not  at  war.  yet  we  were 
marched  and  countermarched  from  home  to  border  and  back. 
Historians  tell  us  now  that  we  had  already  been  committed  to  the 
wars  overseas. 

Just  the  other  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  measured  for  us  by  exact 
hours  and  minutes  the  flight  of  bombers  from  Mexico  to  our 
homes.  Now  he.  in  turn,  asks  the  Congress  for  the  right  to  sum- 
mon the  same  National  Guard  into  active  service.  Then,  as  now, 
a  Democratic  president  was  running  for  re-election  on  his  foreign 
policy.  The  cry  was  that  he  had  "kept  us  out  of  war."  This 
time  the  President  assures  your  counterp>arts.  the  young  Demo- 
crats, that  they  know  better  than  to  believe  that  he  would  take 
us  to  war.  But  do  wc?  That  time  the  Democratic  nominee  was 
elected  by  a  very  narrow  margin  on  his  promise  to  maintain 
peace.  A  month  after  be  took  ofltce  he  was  marching  us  to  the 
war  overseas.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  that  administration. 


As  I  look  tmck  upon  that  experience  and  the  course  which  we 
are  being  pushed  along  now,  some  oft  repeated  words  of  this 
administration  keep  echoing  in  my  ears.  They  are  ominous  and  Z 
don't  like  them.     "We  planned  it  that  way." 

There' is  one  thing  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  The  Presi- 
dent has  confessed  to  his  neglect  of  our  national  protection.  We 
want  that  remedied  at  once.  We  wont  quarrel  over  any  extra 
speed  he  can  put  into  it.  Well  admit  with  him  that  he  has 
failed  in  his  duty,  but  we'll  stand  for  no  further  failure  in  the 
correction  of  that  situation. 

Those  of  us  who  served  overseas  and  know  something  of  war, 
not  from  Cook's  tour  of  naval  bases  and  rear  areas  but  from  actual 
combat  experience,  came  home  d'-mandlng  of  deaf  ears  a  proper 
national  defense.  We  wanted  a  regular  army,  swift  on  its  feet  and 
able  to  meet  all  emergencies.  We  asked  for  a  navy  second  to  none. 
We  were  called  mllliarifit.s.  warmongers,  and  worse,  but  we  were 
right.  Warmongers  are  always  those  who  haven't  gone  to  war. 
The  President  is  wont  to  say  he  knows  war  and  hates  war  Now 
it  turns  out  he  didn't  know  one  when  he  saw  it.  That's  why 
we're  late  and  pitifully  unprepared 

Let's  have  a  national  defense  that  can't  be  questioned.  Com- 
plete, definite.  Impregnable  defen.se.  Let's  cut  to  the  bone  every 
spendthrift  activity  of  this  spendthrift  administration  that  we  may 
be  able  to  pay  for  It  and  still  have  credit  as  a  iiation.  Good  credit 
is  the  first  bulwark  of  any  sound  national  defense.  Ours  miist  be 
maintained  or  all  talk  of  protection  is  useless.  I  question  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  ability  to  maintain  it.  And  I  question  it  upon  his 
record.     We  shall  have  to  change  administrations  to  do  it 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  present  temper  of  the  American 
Ijeople.  They  will  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  necessary  to  safe- 
guard this  continent  There  Is  little  they  would  deny  those  who 
are  battling  aga:nst  totalitarianism  overseas.  They  want  to  sec  all 
dictators  whipped  and  liquidated,  and  that  goes  for  all  dlctator- 
shijas.  here  and  abroad,  which  destroy  the  liberties  of  men. 

There  are  a  lot  of  hysterical  people  about  who  are  already  cr>lng 
that  we  must  send  American  boys  into  the  shambles  abroad. 
You'll  find  these  are  folks  who  have  never  been  to  war.  who  know 
nothing  of  war  and  its  tragic  uselessness.  The  role  of  great  w.ir 
lord  apparently  appeals  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  This  situation  may  well 
prove  too  much  for  one  so  anxious  for  the  pages  of  historj'.  The 
kind  and  generous  move  on  our  part  is  to  remove  that  temptation 
from  him  and  at  the  same  time  save  ourselves 

There  is  no  need  for  partisanship  in  our  physical  program  of 
preparedness.  But  there  must  be  a  decision  by  the  American  people 
as  to  what  leadership  they  believe  will  carry  It  to  success.  We  still 
have  our  choice  of  how  we  shall  give  our  efTort.  Shall  we  do  it  as 
a  free  people  in  the  free  American  way.  or  shall  we  in  order  to  defeat 
totalitarianism  go  totalitarian  ourselves?  Shall  we  defeat  our- 
selves before  we  start?  We  know  the  free  American  system  works. 
It  built  the  greatest  Nation  in  history  We  know  New  Deal  regi- 
mentation doesn't  work.  It  has  defeated  7  years  of  our  effort  for 
recovery. 

Does  anyone  believe  this  administration  capable  or  willing  to 
proceed  any  other  way?  Their  first  effort — their  continued  effort 
has  been  to  regiment  us — farmer,  business,  latxjr.  unemployed.  .\ll 
have  been  marched  in  lockstep  to  the  commands  of  the  New  Deal 
diillmasters.  If  they  win  this  time  their  dreams  will  have  come 
true.  Nothing  will  stop  them.  The  next  logical  step  would  be  a 
request  for  the  Immediate  passage  of  the  mobilization  legislatloii, 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  psychological  moment.  We  would  be 
clamped  into  a  strait  Jacket  from  which  under  their  kind  of  leader- 
ship we  would  never  escape  as  a  free  people.  They  have  failed  in 
every  peacetime  effort  Shall  we  hand  such  Incompetents  or  worse 
the  guardianship  of  our  safety  in  time  of  our  greatest  emergency? 
If  we  are  unprepared  to  meet  It.  whose  fault  is  it.  but  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  under  the  Constitution  is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  For  7  years  he  had  relentlessly  pursued  a 
program  to  break  down  the  best  defenses  of  our  Nation.  He  has 
spent  $60,000,000,000.  doubled  our  national  debt,  and  impaired  our 
national  credit.  He  has  crippled  Industry  by  excessive  and  punitive 
regulation  and  taxation  He  has  made  it  practically  imposs-ble  for 
new  Industries  to  become  established  or  older  industries  to  expand. 

He  has  destroyed  every  incentive  that  would  have  built  up  our 
abilities  to  be  ready  for  trouble 

He  has  weakened  our  national  fiber  and  destroyed  in  men  their 
stamina  and  courage,  made  them  dependent  upon  the  state 

He  has  built  up  an  ugly  and  un-American  class  consciousness 
and  disrupted  our  American  team  play. 

He  has  ridiculed  our  attempts  to  run  down  elements  striving  to 
destroy  our  form  of  government,  coddled  and  encouraged  Com- 
munist-saturated organizations,  called  the  Dies  committee  names, 
while  his  lieutenants  have  attempted  to  hamper  its  activities  and 
stop  its  appropriations. 

Now  he  warns  us  of  the  "fifth  columns."  Well,  he  knows  who 
they  are.  It  will  mean  severing  a  good  many  close  ties,  but  if  he 
means  it.  he  will  clean  out  his  own  oflicuil  b'oreaucratlc  army.  Theu 
and  then  only  will  we  know  that  he  wants  to  defend  America 

If  you  were  to  hire  a  man  to  run  your  buslne^^  would  you  pick 
one  who  has  never  run  a  business  In  his  life?  Would  you  pick  one 
who  has  proven  himself  helpless  to  proceed  with  ordinary  American 
business  sense,  whose  associates  and  privy  counselors  execute  a 
pincers  movement  on  him  every  time  he  even  tends  that  way?  Do 
you  rememljer  the  War  Resources  Board  which  he  dlsbaiKled  only 
last  November?     They  had  heen  chosen  from  American  industry  to 
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give  us  supgcytlons  as  to  our  preparedness  We  don't  know  yet 
what  they  recommended.  Did  they  suggest  a  little  more  money  for 
defense  and  a  little  less  for  squirrel  cages?  , 

Would  you  rehire  a  man  who  had  broken  every  promise  he  made 
to  you  when  he  fir.st  asked  for  a  Job?  Shall  I  rep>eat  those  promises? 
An  immediate  reduction  of  Government  expenditures  of  not  less 
than  25  percent,  a  Budget  annually  balanc€>d,  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  immediate  removal  of  government  from  all  fields  of  private 
enterprise  But  more  Important  still.  Is  that  the  type  of  man  you 
want  to  entrust  with  the  future  of  this  Nation,  with  the  lives  of 
your  sons  .ind  dauKhterfe? 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  deliberate  campaign  under  way  to 
stampede  the  American  people  Into  a  complete  break-down  of  our 
traditional  policies,  precedents,  and  procedure  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  form  of  government?  Has  someone  planned  it  this  way? 
Are  we  belr.g  t.^ken  for  a  runaway  buggy  ride — another  romantic 
rendezvous  with  destiny — to  give  the  New  Deal  permanent  con- 
trol of  America?  Are  we  being  deliberately  confused  and  be- 
wildered to  Insure  a  third  term  for  the  first  man  In  our  history 
to  demand  it'  Well,  if  he's  not  trying  to  break  down  that 
precedent,  let  him  say  so  Then  until  November  when  we'll  re- 
establish American  government,  we  could  still  thaik  of  this  as 
America. 

Yes.  you  have  the  rlf^ht  to  a.sk  '"What  is  the  answer?  What 
can  we  do  to  meet  these  hypothetical  attacks  from  without  and 
these  very  definite  ones  from  within"? 

The  answer  is  that  we  can  stand  up  like  Americans  again,  and 
quit  cowering  In  the  back  of  the  cage  like  a  bu  ich  of  experi- 
mental guinea  pigs.  We  can  proceed  to  build  up  our  American 
defenses  with  the  same  vigor  which  made  ours  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth  Once  we  start  acting  like  Americans  again,  no 
man.  crazed  and  drunk  with  power  though  he  may  be.  would 
think  of  attacking  us. 

Our  Job  right  now.  as  Americans  and  Republicans,  is  to  select 
and  elect  a  man  we  can  trust  on  a  platform  we  know  will  be 
kept. 

I  believe  America  is  ready  to  go  American  again  Once  that 
happens,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  defending  America  from 
enemies  without  and  from  within. 
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OF 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17. 1940 


UTTTER  FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  Alex  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

CALiroRNTA   Farm   BtJREAU   Federation, 

Berkeley.   Calif  .   June    12,    1940. 
To  Members  of  the  California  Congressional  Delegation: 

Gentiemen:  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  Jointly  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  situation  which,  while  not  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  possibly  of  as  great  importance  to  California  farmers  as 
to  farmers  of  any  other  State 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  addressed  the  Congress  on 
the  need  for  a  national  defense  program,  and  the  Congress  has 
seen  the  necesfity  for  action  and  has  provided  tremendous  ap- 
propriations to  be  used  in  this  emergency. 

We  now  read  daily  of  preparations  on  a  large  scale  for  warships, 
airplanes,  guns,  ammunition,  and  the  training  of  men  to  use 
these  muniticns  of  war 

We  read  nothlrig  of  any  food-conservation  plan  in  the  national 
defense  program 

Men  can  WDrk  In  shifts  for  24  hours  a  day  for  7  days  a  week  In 
the  manufacture  of  war  materials,  but  we  have  to  wait  on  the 
seasons — and  the  seasons  are  not  always  favorable — for  the  produc- 
tion of  food. 

In  the  war  of  1914  18  we  had  to  resort  to  heroic  measures  to 
produce  food  as  a  war  contribution.  After  the  war  we  began  to  try 
to  readjust  ourselves  to  a  peacetime  normal  production,  and  with 
very  inadequate  and  palioful  results. 

Today  there  Is  no  plan  for  conserving  food,  and  as  against  that 
we  have  lost  our  foreign  markets  for  much  of  our  usual  exports, 
and  growers  are  working  on  plana  to  adjust  supply  to  demand  to 
avoid  financial  collapse. 

Using  dried  fruit  as  an  Illustration.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics* 
mimeograph  of  October  13,  1939,  entitled  "Fruits — The  World  War 


and  the  1939  European  War."  you  will  note  that  In  Its  statistical 
tables  on  the  production  and  exports  of  dried  fruits,  the  last  com- 
plete year,  1938.  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  production  of 
dried  fruits  moving  into  expert  for  that  year  was: 

DRi£D  FRtrrr  ~^ 

Percent 

Apricots 63 

App'.es 82 

Peaches 19 

Pears 68 

Prunes 45 

Raisins ^ 20 

Groups  of  producers  of  these  dried  fruits  have  been  meeting  to 
discuss  their  problem  as  afTecti'd  by  loss  of  exports  and  have  been 
working  on  the  development  of  programs  calculated  to  balance 
supply  against  estimated  demand,  and  In  the  case  of  raisins  and 
prunes  specific  proposals  have  bi'cn  developed  contemplating  the 
dropping  on  the  ground  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  considered  as 
surpliis.  If  It  Is  necessary  for  the  growei-s  to  meet  tills  situation  to 
their  own  advantage,  some  such  program  appiars  to  be  Inevitable 
We  use  this  as  an  illustration  of  many  problems  covering  dltTercnt 
crop.s. 

Are  we  to  face  a  world  situation  such  as  exists  today  with  on  the 
one  hand  a  speed-up  of  munitions  of  war  and  on  the  other  a 
curtailment  of  food  supplies? 

May  1  u'ge  your  consideration  of  this  problem?  It  appears  to 
me  that  adequate  funds  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administration  with  which  to  encourage  the  harvrstlng  and  prepa- 
ration for  market  of  all  crops  now  growing  That  the  Governmer.t 
would  assure  produ  ers  that  it  would  be  in  the  market  to  purchase 
all  ihe  crop  not  needed  for  th?  domestic  market  at  a  price  to  at 
least  repay  the  growers  tor  producli5g  such  crops 

Any  plan  to  accun.ulate  supplies  of  foodstuffs  during  an  emer- 
gency period  should  give  consideration  to  the  disposal  of  such  sup- 
plies when  the  need  for  the  same  disappears.  If  the  European  war 
should  be  terminated  in  ai  short  time,  the  food  so  accumulated 
would  still  be  needed  to  feed  the  s  arvmg  people  in  the  areas 
devastated  by  war.  Howev.'-r.  at  the  close  of  tlie  last  war.  supplies 
were  dumjied  back  on  the  market,  regardless  of  the  consequence  of 
such  action  on  the  producers.  Plans  for  disposal  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  advance. 

At  a  time  when  national  defen.se  calls  for  so  much  preparation, 
may  I  suggest  the  desirability  of  the  avoidance  of  conditions  con- 
trlbutlng  to  unrest.  One  great  cause  of  unrest  is  unemployment. 
If  farmers  can  be  encouraged  to  harvest  all  crops,  the  additional 
work  will  make  for  more  employment  in  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
workers.  If  farmers  can  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  price  for  these 
products,  they  can  pay  a  satisfactory  scale  of  wages  to  those  em- 
ployed. This,  incidentally,  would  have  Its  effect  on  the  amount 
otherwise  needed  for  unemployment  relief. 

Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  need  of  a  food-conservation 
plan  In  the  national -defense  program. 

Everything  I  see  Indicates  the  need  for  quick  action  as  the 
harvest  time  is  rapidly  approaching  and  plans  must  be  well 
considered  and  effectively  executed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  machinery  you  have  already  created  by 
legislation  Is  adequate,  and  the  only  need  is  for  funds  to  enable 
the  machine  to  operate  If  such  is  the  case  an  estimate  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation  should  be  made  and  sufficient  funds  should 
be  appropriated 

Yours  very  truly, 

Californta  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 
By  Alex  Johnson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  calls  attention 
to  a  condition  that  demands  the  utmost  consideration  from 
the  Congress.  We  must  not  overlook  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmer  during  the  present  national  emergency. 


Speak  Softly  and  Carry  a  Big  Stick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WKST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   BRUCE  BARTON.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  panted 
to  me  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Bruce  Baetom.  on 
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Saturday  evening,  June  15.  over  the  network  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Co.: 

Seme  p«Dplc  write  and  ask  their  Congressmen  these  days.  "Why 
haven't  you  denounced  the  dictators?  Why  Is  your  voice  not 
raised  In  shouts  of  defiance  against  the  forces  of  evil?" 

Speaking  as  one  Member  of  the  House  who  has  done  very  little 
denouncing.  I  can  report  that  In  the  short  time  since  I  came  to 
Congress  I  have  cast  my  vote  for  something  like  WOOCOOOOOO 
worth  of  national  defense.  The  fact  that  we  have  only  a  few 
hundred  planes,  and  that  our  tanks  and  '^ns  are  still  In  the  blue- 
print stage  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  not  In- 
terested  now   In  assessing  blame.     This  Is   not   a   partisan   speech. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  these  are  days  when  words 
are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.     Only  production  counts. 

tf  words  could  win.  then  the  vituperation  that  Secretary  Ickes 
fired  at  Hitler  last  year  would  have  blown  him  to  pieces.  If 
callmg  names  did  any  good,  then  Mussolini  would  have  crawled 
Into  his  hole  and  died  of  shame  after  hearing  the  President's 
Charlottesville  speech. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  care  nothing  for  words.  They  know  that 
words  are  uttered  by  politicians  trying  to  get  themselves  re- 
elected. 

But  Hitler  can  hear  the  motor  of  a  bombing  plane;  he  can 
understand  the  language  of  a  battleship,  he  Is  very  good  at 
arithmetic;  he  knows  the  difference  between  a  hundred  planes 
and  thousands. 

A  former  Roosevelt  gave  us  a  foreign  policy.  Said  President 
Theodore:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick" 

In  recent  years  we  have  revised  that  policy.  Our  new  version 
has  been:  "Forget  the  big  stick  of  national  defense.  Broadcast 
loudly,  denounce  everybody,  and  then  don't  follow  through." 

We  write  notes  in  all  directions  and  lecture  everybody  In  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks  last  year  Secretary  Ickes  was  lecturing 
Germany:  Ambassador  Grew  was  lecturing  Japan;  and  Steve 
Early,  the  President's  secretary,  w^as  lecturing  Russia. 

And  what  did  all  our  harsh  words  accomplish?  Did  Tve  help 
the  Jews  In  Germany?  Did  we  help  Czechoslovakia,  or  Poland,  or 
China,  or  Norway,  or  Denmark?  We  merely  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  thinly  veiled  contempt  of  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  some  peculiarity  about  the  English  language 
that    makes  the  people  who  speak  It  believe  that   words  can  dis- 
pel actualities  and   well -chosen   phrases  erase  facts.     The  French 
people  and  the  German  people   use   words  frequently;    but   rarely, 
— if  ever,  do  they  attempt  to  make  words   obliterate  a  reality. 

Letters  and  telegrams  are  coming  Into  Washington  from  many 
Americans  insisting  that  the  United  States  declare  war  upon 
Germany  at  once.  They  do  not  say  how  we  are  to  fight  or  with 
what  we  are  to  fight.  It  seems  to  be  their  feeling  that  the  mere 
declaration  vrtll  have  some  power  to  efface  the  military  gains  of 
Germany  and  to  destroy  its  military  might. 

Mr  Chamberlain  did  something  of  the  same  sort  In  September 
ol  1939,  It  was  then  that  he  said  that,  because  the  words  of  Hitler 
could  not  be  trusted.  "En^la-nd  was  going  to  the  assistance  of 
Poland."  He  did  not  say  how  England  was  going  to  assist  Poland 
or  where  or  with  what.  England  was  merely  declaring  something 
which  turned  out  to  be  war.  ESigland  was.  tn  effect,  passing  a  reso- 
lution but  the  words  bore  no  relation  to  the  existent  facts  nor  to 
those  which  could  be  easily  forecast. 

Poland  was  ruined  almost  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  ceased 
talking,  and  the  war  which  Mr  Chamberlain  declared  In  words  is 
being  fought  with  men  and  materials  of  which  Germany  has  the 
tragic  advantage  in  both. 

Our  American  belief  In  words  has  caused  us  to  talk  of  50.000 
flght:ng  aircraft  until  we  almost  believe  that  we  have  them  It 
has  caused  us  to  talk  and  toss  appropriations  of  billions  of  dollars 
around  until  we  are  beginning  to  act  as  though  the  goods  were  on 
hand  or  on  order  when  they  are  neither. 

Perhapjs  the  simplest  procedure  consistent  with  the  Idea  that 
strong  words  can  win  a  war  would  be  to  pass  a  law:  Be  It  enccted 
that  the  German  Armies  are  Immediately  to  withdraw  from  France, 
Belgium.  Holland.  Norway,  Poland,  and  all  territories  which  they 
did  not  occupy  prior  to  January  1.  1937. 

Why  bother  about  the  machinery  for  enforcement  of  this  law? 
Why  txDther  with  what  we  will  do  about  the  status  quo  ante  once  the 
war  Is  resolved?  IX  words  can  take  care  of  one,  words  can  take  care 
of  the  other  and  we  have  plenty  of  words.  Are  we  not  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world?  Let  the  dictators  tremble 
and  cease  their  depredations.  If  not.  we  should  give  them  a  severe 
talking  to.     This  is  the  way  people  talk  who  believe  in  words. 

I  was  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  against  lift- 
ing the  embargo  and  was  widely  criticised  by  citizens  of  high 
intelligence  and  patriotism.  Including  many  of  my  close  friends. 
Only  history  will  show  whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  wise  vote. 
I  knew  well  enough  It  was  a  bad  political  vote;  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  politics.  I  was  thinking  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Prance  as  well  as  our  own  people.  I  believed  then  and  I  believe 
now  that  our  administration,  through  Ambassador  BulUtt.  had 
encouraged  the  Allies  to  take  on  a  war  for  which  they  had  no 
plan^.  no  preparation,  no  adequate  equipment,  and  no  leadership. 
I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
would  be  and  has  been  Interpreted  by  them  at  a  first  step  on 
our  part  toward  war  and  a  gtiaranty  of  our  eventual  participa- 
tion not  onljr  with  munitions  and  money  but  with  men.  I 
believed    then    and    still    believe    that    the    only    chance    for    the 


Allies  was  to  continue  to  seek  peace  and  accept  It  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  national  pride,  until  they  had  time  to  pet  themselves 
prepared.  I  believed  then,  and  the  present  traffic  state  of  Europe 
is  evidence,  that  if  they  fought  Hitler  unprepared  they  had  every 
chance  of  losing  their  freedom,  their  empires,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  If  not  of  the  world. 

People  denounced  this  as  the  attitude  of  a  coward.  They  think 
a  politician  la  very  brave  when  he  makes  violent  sp)eeche8.  No 
courage  Is  required  to  stand  in  a  safe  air-cooled  radio  station  and 
denounce  a  dictator  3.000  miles  away.  They  derided  the  idea  that 
the  repeal  of  thf  embargo  was  a  first  step  to  war.  The  same 
people,  less  than  10  months  later,  are  writing  to  demand  that  we 
vote  for  war. 

They  said  that  the  mere  ch:\nglng  of  our  law  would  stop  Hitler. 
But  Hitler  knew  exactly  how  unprepared  and  weak  we  were. 
Every  nation  in  Europe  knew  how  unprepared  we  wer»»  The 
President  knew  it.  Everyt)ody  knew  It  except  the  p)eople  of  the 
United  S'ates.  The  people  thought  we  were  a  big,  strong  Nation, 
so  strong  that  our  words  could  stop  a  war. 

Our  critics  denied  that  the  three  steps  to  war  are  munitions. 
money,  and  men.  They  denied  that  we  would  ever  be  called  on 
for  money.  "The  Allies  have  plenty  of  money."  they  said.  Now 
they  are  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  John.son  Act  and  the 
Neutrality  Act  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Allies  do  have  plenty 
of  money.  They  have  billions  in  this  country.  Their  expendi- 
tures up  to  the  present  have  been  trivial.  How  much  do  you 
think  Great  Britain.  Including  Canada,  spent  for  munitions  in  the 
United  States  duilng  the  4  months  of  January  April  1940.  inclu- 
sive— the  4  months  in  which  we  were  appropriating  billions?  I 
have  before  me  the  report  of  the  National  Munitions  Control 
Board  for  the  4  months  of  January -April.  Tills  Board  is  required 
by  law  to  give  a  license  for  every  bit  of  munitions  delivered  to 
the  agents  of  any  foreign  power.  In  those  4  months  the  licenses 
granted  for  shipments  to  England  and  Canada  together  amounted 
to  a  total  of  only  ci  little  more  than  »31. 000.000. 

The  year  1939  was  a  year  when  everybody  In  Europe  expected 
war,  and  In  September  It  came  There  was  no  embargo  for  the 
first  9  months,  and  none  after  It  was  repealed.  The  English  had 
10  months  out  of  the  12  months  to  buy  the  planes,  munitions. 
!  and  war  materia.'s  that  they  said  they  so  much  needed  Hov/ 
much  did  they  buy?  The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Munitions  Control  Board  shows  licenses  issued  for  munition  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain  in  1939  totaling  $20.991.125  05.  About 
enough  to  keep  the  war  going  for  15  minutes. 

The  Control  Board's  figures  for  May  and  June  of  this  year,  not 
yet  completed,  will  show  greatly  Increased  purchases,  running  into 
the  tens,  of  millions.  But  the  decisions  of  England  came  8  months 
too  late 

It  Is  neither  money  nor  credit  that  the  Allies  need.  They  have 
!  plenty  of  both.  Credit  will  not  help  them  any  more  than  words. 
I  Other  critics  write  demanding  that  we  send  our  men  But 
'  we  have  no  guns,  no  uniforms,  no  tanks,  no  purglcal  supplies. 
To  send  our  boys  against  Hitler  today  would  be  like  sending  a 
baby  Into  the  ring  to  flyht  Joe  Louis 
I  It  Is  easy  to  make  speeches;  It  is  easy  to  vote  away  the  money 
I  of  the  American  people  But  neither  words  nor  money  are  the 
I  present  need.  That  need,  as  I  said  before,  is  production. 
I  hate  ail  dictators. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  President  that  any  and  all  materials 
we  can  send.  Including  planes,  without  Jeopardizing  our  national 
defense,  should  be  dispatched  at  once  I  have  voted  for  every 
single  item  of  national  defense 

But  the  point  I  am  emphasizing  is  that  we  are  not  prepared 
today  to  fight  even  a  fourth-class  war  I  cannot  yet  see  any 
clrcimistances  under  which  I  would  vote  to  have  this  country, 
unprepared  and  unequipped,  go  Into  a  foreign  war.  Our  pres- 
ent Job  is  not  denunciation  but  production.  The  less  we  talk 
and  the  harder  we  work  the  b:'tter  Hitler  will  understand.  Dis- 
trust Inflammatory  speeche.s.  my  friends,  and  do  everything  ycu 
can  to  hurry  the  making  of  planes  and  more  planes,  ships  and 
more  ships,  guns  and  more  guns.  Tlie  less  Hitler  hears  from 
our  politicians  and  the  more  he  hears  from  our  factories  tha 
better.     Weapons  are  the  only  language  he  can  understand. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 


Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
before  the  Harvard  Business  School  Alumni  Association, 
Eliot  House.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass^  Friday, 
June  14.  1940: 

LESSONS    FBOM    ABKOAO 

Alumni  Of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration.  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  your  46  Anny  alumni  on  duty  In  Wash- 
ington. 11  of  whom  are  serving  on  my  own  immediate  staff.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  oflnlon  among 
Army  leaders  that  the  Government's  policy  In  educating  officers 
at  this  distinguished  Institution  Is  indeed  sound.  The  investment 
has  brought  rich  dividends  in  national  defense.  The  system  will 
be  continued. 

The  policy  of  sending  ofBcers  to  the  Harv-ard  School  of  Btislness 
Administration  was  Inaugurated  In  1924.  Its  purpose  was  to  build 
up  within  the  supply  branches  of  the  Army  a  pool  of  ofBcers  with 
special  training  in  industrial  methods  and  relations.  In  the  last 
15  years  110  Army  officers  have  been  graduated  from  the  school. 

Many  of  these  officers.  In  turn,  have  served  as  Instructors  to 
their  colleagues  In  the  supply  arms  and  services.  They  are  the 
nucleus  oL  the  faculty  at  the  Army  Industrial  College.  In  this 
school  50  to  60  officers  of  the  Aimy.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  are 
annually  assigned  for  a  course  of  study  to  prepare  them  to  deal 
with  Industry  In  the  procu'-ement  of  war  supplies.  This  college 
follows  not  only  the  Harvard  Business  School  approach  to  in- 
dustrial problems,  but  also  has  the  advantage  of  lectures  and 
critclsm  frtm  the  Harvard  faculty.  Your  school.  In  turn,  has  been 
Influenced  by  the  indusTlal-college  currictilum.  I  am  gratified  to 
note  that  your  far-seeing  Dean  Donham  Is  taking  steps  to  modify 
seme  of  y<iur  couiscs  to  embody  aspects  of  national  defense  as  they 
alTect  bu.siness. 

The  principal  duty  of  your  Army  alumni  is  to  work  on  plans 
that  w.ll  uiihze  to  best  advantage  in  an  emergency  the  industrial 
resources  of  America  As  far  back  as  1920.  the  imporumce  of  surh 
planning  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  when  It  directed  the 
Assistant  Secietary  of  War  to  do  the  Job  Studies  were  begun  nt 
once.  Tentative  plans  were  drawn  up.  Army  graduates  of  the 
Harvard  Schuol  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Army  In- 
dustrial College  were  put  to  work  to  edit,  revise,  and  keep  the 
plans  up  to  date.  Slowly  there  evolved  a  comprehensive  plan 
designed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past  and  prepare  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  morrow. 

E\'ery  year  the  plans  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
Industrialists  laijor  leaders,  college  teachers,  magazine  writers,  and 
Regular  and  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  bcjlh  of  the 
line  and  staff  All  comments,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  have 
been  taken  at  face  value.  Time  and  again,  the  plans  have  been 
amended  and  have  shaped  themselves  to  changing  conditions 
They  may  not  be  pnrfect.  but  what  human  plan  is?  At  any 
rate,  all  of  the  plans  have  been  predicated  on  sound  principles  of 
business  and   government   consistent  with  American   traditions. 

Let  us  analyze  some  of  these  principles  First.  Is  an  insistence 
upon  the  American  way  of  doing  things.  Cooperation,  not  coercion 
Is  the  byword  While  the  right  to  self-preservation,  inherent  In 
all  govcrnmeiit,  Includes  the  power  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  will,  we  always  recognli:ed  that  the  resort  to  force  In  any 
form  l.s  a  clear  implication  that  methods  have  proved  faulty  The 
power  to  ccmpel  existed  in  1917  18.  but  it  was  used  most  sparingly 
Industry  cooperated  then.  Ipdu.^try  is  cooperating  now.  Tliere  is 
no  leason  to  feel  that  the  cordial  relationship  built  up  between 
Industry  and  the  armed  forces  In  the  intervening  years,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  your  Army  alumni,  who  learned  here  the  langua-^e 
and  the  p.«;ychology  of  business,  would  be  destroyed  In  an  emer- 
gency. The  Army  has  full  faith  In  Industry's  eagerness  and  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  In  national  defense.  It  has  stricken  out  the  possi- 
bility of  compulsion  except  for  most  extreme  cases. 

The  second  principle  Is  to  disturb  the  peace  economy  as  little  as 
possible  We  can  meet  the  needs  of  a  wartime  program  without 
cxte:;slve  curtailment  of  all  activities  not  immediately  related  to 
the  production  of  munitions.  Our  plans  consider  not  only  Army 
and  Navy  needs  but  also  those  of  the  civilian  behind  the  lines  whose 
morale  must  be  maintained.  They  do  not  propose  wholesale  sud- 
den changes  In  our  national  economy.  The  10,000  plants  which 
Will  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  principal  load  of  producing  diffi- 
cult military  items  have  known  for  several  years  what  is  expected 
of  them.  There  would  be  few  surprises  and  sudden  chancies  in 
their  asrlgnments.  The  transition  from  peace  to  war  production 
Industry  will  be  able  to  make  without  explosive  changes  in  its 
machinery  and  In  its  plants. 

A  third  principle  Is  to  minimize  additions  to  existing  machinery 
of  government.  Every  plan  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  existing 
Government  agencies  must  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  potentiali- 
ties Duplication  Is  waste  and  waste  is  the  enemy  of  efficient 
organization. 

There  are  other  principles  which  we  followed  In  planning.  The 
important  point  to  note  is  that  we  have  planned  f.head  of  time. 
The  European  democracies  did  not.  Germany  did  When  the  war 
broke  out  England  and  France  were  not  mobilized  on  the  industrial 
ft-ont.  Hitlers  factxJries  were.  Let  us  hope  that  if  an  emergency 
Is  forced  upon  us  we  will  be  ready  on  the  production  line. 

TTiere  i*  our  most  Important  leason  from  abroad.  A  nation  must 
bave  plaxis  of  campaign  not  only  on  tbe  military  but  on  the  mdus- 


trial  front  and  they  must  be  consistent  with  the  temperament  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  We  have  a  plan  May  we  never 
have  to  use  it,  but  untU  an  M  day  comes  we  must  keep  up  our 
studies  and  our  investigations  with  a  view  toward  improving  It. 
When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot  Is  a  poor  time  for  revision.  Now  U 
the  time  to  declare  a  ■"blitzkrieg"  on  all  bottle  necks  in  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  and  break  them  before  any  emergency  Is  upon  us. 
An  America  prepared  on  the  lndu.strial  front  will  do  more  to  dis- 
courage attack  against  us  than  perhaps  any  other  single  factor  In 
our  preparedness  program. 

England  and  France  were  not  prepared  to  produce  planes  In  quan- 
tity. Germany  was.  And  In  that  fact  alone  we  find  the  principal 
reason  for  heartbreaking  defeats  to  one  side  and  astounding  vic- 
tories for  the  other.  In  the  field  of  aviation,  both  on  the  firing  and 
on  the  assembly  line.  America  has  a  very  important  lesson  to  learn 
from  recent  developments  In  Eiuope.  Of  Its  portents  we  have  been 
forewarned  for  many  years. 

Thirty  years  ago  James  Allen,  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Army. 
Issued  this  warning  to  the  American  people: 

'•Military  aviation  Is  a  subject  which  we  must  serlou.sly  consider 
whether  we  wish  It  or  not.  and  the  .sooner  this  fact  Is  accepted  the 
better  it  will  be  for  national  defense  " 

In  1910  there  were  few.  Irvdeed,  to  heed  such  warning.  Today 
there  are  none  to  question  the  Influence  of  air  power  on  national 
security. 

As  far  back  as  1917  many  of  the  earlier  war  birds  saw  the  future 
of  aviation  in  its  present  development.  They  looked  to  a  day  when 
America  would  have  an  Air  Corps  second  to  none,  backed  by  a  strong 
civilian  Industry,  capable  of  giving  our  armed  forces  what  they 
need,  when  they  need  It.  and  In  the  full  quantity  desired.  Today 
we  are  determined  to  achieve  that  very  objective. 

During  the  World  War  we  gave  a  demonstration  of  what  we 
can  do  on  short  notice.  We  began  with  55  planes  and  ended 
with  22.000.  We  started  with  practically  no  engine  capacity  &:.d 
wound  up  with  33,000.  We  entered  the  war  w.th  35  pilots  and 
had   35,000   pilots  at   the  Armistice. 

The.se  developments  were  not  accomplished  without  headaches  and 
heartaches  and  many  bitter  disappointments.  The  American  In- 
dustrialist of  that  era  was  perhaps  a  bit  overconfident  about  his 
capabilities.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  Job  under  the  sun  that 
he  could  not  do  and  do  efficiently  in  record  time.  All  he  asked 
for  was  money  and  a  green  light  to  go  ahead. 

In  1917  he  got  both  Tlic  staggering  sum  for  those  days — 
$640.000.000 — was  appropriated  for  the  development  of  aircraft. 
Industry  promised  planes  in  short  order.  The  American  people 
began  to  look  to  the  skies  for  prompt  deliveries.  TTic  fighting 
men  at  the  front  prepared  to  receive  them  in  great  numbers. 
Tragic  disillusionment  followed  Days,  weeks,  months,  and  almost 
a  full  year  went  by  before  the  appropriations  were  translated  Into 
fighting  planes,  trained  pilots,  engines,  and  accessories.  It  was 
only  In  the  last  months  of  the  war  that  our  aviation  industry 
and  our  Air  Service  came  to  play  an  Important  role  In  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  World  War  accomplishment  should 
not  be  taken  too  lightly.  To  expand  for  an  annual  production 
of  50  planes  per  year  to  that  of  23,000  Is  no  mer.n  achievement. 
What  Industry  did  In  1917  18  It  can  do  now,  and  In  much  better 
time. 

In  1917  the  aircraft  industry  was  In  its  youthful,  strutlgling 
stage.  Since  then  great  progress  has  been  made  in  plant  expan- 
sion. In  the  training  of  skilled  workmen,  and  in  experiment  and 
research.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try In  the  intervening  yeais  has  produced  only  about  46,000  air- 
planes. I,  for  one.  am  unwilling  to  say  that  the  great  aeronautical 
inciustry,  supported  by  the  ardent  desire  and  enthusla.»tlc  effort 
of  all  our  people  and  with  the  safety  of  our  Nation  at  stake,  can- 
not fill.  In  the  immediate  future,  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  tripling  or  quadrupling  piesent  capac- 
ity, but  it  can   be  done. 

How  to  get  up  speed  is  largely  a  matter  for  the  Industry  Itself  to 
work  out,  but  I  hasten  to  a.ssure  you  that  our  Government  Is  eager 
end  ready  to  cooperate.  Yes,  it  will  take  more  machinery,  more  floor 
space,  more  skilled  and  semiskilled  labor,  but  It  will  also  take 
greater  freedom  In  the  negotiation  of  contracts  between  the  armed 
forces  and  industry  and  more  flexibility  in  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
In  the  latter  es.-ientlals  toward  speed-up.  the  Government  itself  must 
lead  the  way.  and  I  assure  you  that  we  in  the  War  Department 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  simplify  and  accelerate  procurement 
procedure. 

The  chief  Impetus  to  speed-up  must  come  from  the  continuous 
use  of  the  tools  and  machinery  already  cvallable  in  our  factvjrles. 
There  are  limits  to  the  endurance  of  human  beings  but  machines  do 
not  wear  out  readily  We  must  prepare  to  put  on  two  shifts  and 
even  three  shifts  a  day  to  the  full  24-hour  maximum  and  7  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  jear. 

Many  of  you  read  In  public  print  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr  Henry 
Ford  stated  he  could  produce  1,000  airplanes  a  day.  Is  that  fan- 
tastic? Bear  this  in  mind:  In  1918  one  airplane  company  had  con- 
tracted with  oiu'  Government  to  deliver  100  airplar.es  a  day — 100 
planes  a  day  22  years  ago.  But,  he  added.  It  would  be  necea.'^ry.  of 
course,  to  put  airplane  production  on  a  standardized  basis  and  em- 
ploy automobile  production  methods.  Obvlou.rly.  if  we  are  lo  pro- 
duce airplanes  in  any  such  quantity.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  stand- 
ardize our  types  and  depart  from  the  old  system  of  hand-made  sir- 
craft.    Standardization  implies,  of  course,  a  freezing  of  design  atUcb 
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n»ay  retard  development  but  the  point  here  la  capacity  to  produce  In 
mass;  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  Industrial  history  ol  our  country 
WL'Uld  Interpose  a  doubt  about  our  possibilities  In  the  avlatior.  field. 

It  Is  no  criticism  to  say  that  In  the  past  airplanes  have  been 
largely  hand-made.  The  orders  which  the  civil  air  lines,  the  mili- 
tary services,  and  the  flying  public  gave  to  the  aircraft  industry 
were  not  sufficient  In  number  to  make  It  profitable  for  the  air- 
craft Industry  to  tool  up  for  automobile  or  mass-production 
methods.  A  production  of  50.000  airplanes  per  annum  will  still 
be  a  small  quantity  a.s  ccmparfd  to  the  annual  automobile  re- 
quirements of  this  country.  But.  the  leaders  of  the  indu-stry  tell 
me  that  50.000  planes  will  permit  them  to  tool  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically for  quantity  production.    And  that  Is  all  thit  is  required. 

In  Germany  today,  airplane  production  has  passed  the  mark  of 
4,000  per  month.  Within  the  next  3  months  It  hopes  to  achieve 
a  figiire  of  6.000  per  month.  Think  of  that — 72.000  planes  a 
year  Will  any  Intelligent  patriotic  American  tell  me  that  we. 
In  the  United  StaU>8,  cannot  equal  Germany's  efTort?  We  have  ruw 
materials  readily  at  hand  far  In  excess  of  those  obtainable  by 
Germany.  We  have  quantities  of  the  critical  items  constituent  to 
aircraft  and  engines  In  excess  of  those  which  Germany  has  been 
able  to  cominand.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  skill  In  our  work- 
men, the  Intelligence  In  our  engineers  and  sufficient  in  quantity 
ol  both  to  attain  a  production  exceeding  Germany's  max'.mura 
eflort.  Again.  I  repeat,  we  can  reach  the  capacity  demanded  by 
the  President  and,  moreover,  we  must  do  It. 

Let  me  Issue  this  warning.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction,  after 
serious  thought  and  study  of  what  has  taken  place  abroad  in 
recent  tlmt^.  that  if  we  cannot  do  It,  the  safety  of  this  country 
Indeed  Is  In  jeopardy.  Airplanes  have  proven  themselves  engines 
of  destruction  far  beyond  expectation.  Air  forces  have  proven 
themselves  In  recent  months  to  tx  controlling  factors  in  the  for- 
tunes of  war;  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  at  the  present  stage  in 
civilization,  determine  the  freedom  of  nations. 

Tlie  airplane  Is  playing  a  dominant  role  on  the  battle  front. 
Les;5  than  2  years  ago  at  Munich  the  full  potentialities  of  air 
power  were  merely  talked  about.  In  Poland,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
It  became  a  deadly  factor  on  the  battlefield.  In  Norway,  a  few 
months  ago.  It  came  face  to  face  with  land  and  sea  opposition  and 
won  a  smashing  victory  over  both.  Today,  on  the  Western  Frunt, 
Germany's  mighty  air  armada  Is  pounding  allied  defeases  and 
spreading  havoc  In  all  directions. 

Air  power  may  control  our  destiny.  We  must  build  our  planes  and 
train  our  men  accoidingly 

The  training  program  that  we  expect  to  establish  may  be  worthy 
cf  special  consideration  at  this  time.  At  present  wc  are  preparing 
to  train  2  400  pilots  In  2  years.  This  may  not  appear  to  t>e  a 
very  large  figure  but  In  all  fairness  It  should  be  said  th.^xt  it  is  a 
fourfold  expansion  of  the  training  program  prior  to  1939  Tlie  new 
program   which   we   £u-e   planning   today   aims   to   reach   an   annual 

prodiictive  capacity  cf  7.000  pilots  a  year. 

Hew  shall  we  attain  this  objective? 

1  We  expect  to  expand  the  existing  civilian  schools  to  their  full 
capacity  and  double  their  number. 

2.  We  want  to  e.stablish  additional  training  centers  similar  to 
the  one  now  at  Randolph  Field  for  basic  and  advanced  flying 
training. 

3  We  bopte  to  enlist  approximately  12. GOO  cadets  This  project 
Involves  the  examination  probably  of  60.000  to  75,000  prospective 
candidates. 

4  We  intend  to  add  and  train  7,000  enlisted  men  to  maintain  the 
planes  at  the  new  Army  training  centers. 

Finally  we  will  bo  on  the  market  for  800  prlmary-tralnlrg  planes. 
800  t>asic- training  planes,  and  60O  advnnce-trainlrg  planes. 

The  training  for  the  pilots  will  be  divided  into  four  phases  and 
will  cover  a  period  of  36  weeks,  as  follows: 

Ten  weeks  elementary  training  at  civilian  flying  schools; 

Ten  weeks  at  the  basic  cour'^e; 

Ten  weeks  for  advanced  training:  and 

Five  weeks  for  specialized  courses,  leaving  1  week  for  travel  be- 
tween the  various  schools. 

Concurrently  with  the  training  of  military  pilots,  schools  for  bom.- 
bardlers  and  navigators  to  the  number  of  3.600  will  be  maintained. 
Bombardiers  will  be  salvaged  from  pilot  training  for  one  reason  or 
another.  It  Is  generally  expected  that  of  the  5.000  candidates  nrr- 
maliy  eliminated,  3.600  will  voluntarily  sign  up  for  the  bombardier's 
or  navigator's  course.  These  bombardiers  and  navigators  will  re- 
ceive 10  weeks'  Instruction.  Present  plans  are  to  commission  them 
as  second  lieutenants  after  their  classmates  have  received  their  com- 
missions as  pilots. 

Classes  entering  the  civilian  elementary  schools  on  May  18,  1940, 
we  Increased  from  396  to  466.  The  class  to  enter  on  June  26  wUl 
l>e  605.  The  clasa  to  enter  August  3  will  go  up  to  900,  and  the 
complete  military  pilot  training  as  outlined  will  begin  with  this 
cla«s.  The  plan  Deccwrily  will  require  increases  in  instructors 
at  both  the  civilian  and  military  schools.  It  will  require  very 
little  new  construction  for  the  training  centers,  as  it  Is  planned 
to  use  stations  now  occupied  by  units  which  will  be  moved  to  sta- 
tions In  the  field.  The  high  physical  and  mental  standards  re- 
quired of  fl3rlng  cadets  will,  in  the  early  stages,  not  be  lowered. 
Traveling  examining  boartls  will  visit  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  applicants. 

This  program,  of  course,  will  cost  money,  and.  based  on  otir  own 
bMory.  man  than  any  prvTloua  military  expansion.    It  must  be 


remembered,  however,  that,  compared  to  other  cotmtrles.  we  have 
only  begun  to  buJd  up  cur  sinews  of  men  and  supplies. 

What  is  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $4  000  000  000  to  our 
American  economy,  which  is  running  above  e70.000.000,000  today? 
Contrast  It,  for  Instance,  with  what  Germany  l.s  spending  on  its 
munitions  It  is  estimated  that  before  1939,  80  percent  of  her 
$40,000,000,000  economy  went  Into  the  production  of  munitions. 

Since  then  she  has  added  the  munitions  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland.  Hollund.  Belgium,  and  their  productive  facilities,  including 
such  extensive  w.Qrks  as  the  Skoda  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Preparedness  is  the  most  Important  challenge  to  America  today. 
We  must  achieve  it  at  whatever  cost  is  necessary.  Extensive  us 
our  program  may  be  today,  it  might  become  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  with  what  we  may  have  to  pay  if  wc  do  not  utilize  our 
brains,  cur  energy,  and  our  resources  toward  getting  ready  now. 

It  is  unfortunate.  Indeed,  that  the  airplane,  with  its  promise  of 
greater  happiness  and  enjoj-ment  to  civilization,  has  now  become 
perverted  principally  to  a  machine  of  destruction.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it,  however,  but  to  be  prepared  to  meet  its  chal- 
lenge  if  ever  It  comes,  v;lth  equal  power  of  resistance. 

Despite  the  emphasis  I  have  Just  placed  on  aviation,  I  do  not 
desire  to  give  you  the  impression  that  it.  and  It  alone,  C3m  achieve 
victory  We  must  rot  neglect  any  phase  of  our  defense*  We  mu.'-t 
Strengthen  ourselves  en  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the  air  We  must  c^'-t 
the  best  of  weapons  and  equipment  and  train  our  men  to  use  the:n 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  trained  leader 
who  can  get  the  most  out  cf  his  men  and  machines.  Germany  h.Td 
a  large  number  of  highly  disciplined  men  trained  to  handle  their 
weapons  and  equipment  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The 
Allies  did  not;  and  there  Is  another  reason  for  the  difference  in 
results. 

We  mi:st  not  be  led  to  believe  that  planes  in  mass  or  tanks  in 
volume  of  their  own  accord  will  spell  victory  In  battle.  The  men  at 
the  controls  dominate  the  employment  of  the  machine*,  and  we 
must  have  enouph  of  them  among  cur  professional  Regular  Army 
men  fully  trnlncd  for  any  emergency 

I  have  talked  of  lessons  from  abroad  and  I  trust  that  the  labora- 
tory will  always  remain  abroad — 3  000  miles  away  I  hope  no 
Harvard  men  nor  any  other  American  men  will  ever  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  cf  our  country,  but  if  such  a  contingency 
arises.  I  know  you  will  respond  with  characteristic  patriotism 

For  myself.  I  pray  that  the  alumni  and  the  undergraduates  of 
Harvard  and  of  all  other  colleges  be  sp.ved  for  service  for  the  bettc-- 
ment  of  American  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  American  ideals 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPEXCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1940 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    BO.\RD    OP    COM?.nSSIOrfERS    OF    Tlia 
CITY  OP  NEWPORT,  KY 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remailcs.  I  insert  the  following  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Newport.  Ky.,  proffering  to  the 
United  States  of  America  any  and  all  mimicipal  properties 
and  facilities  of  and  in  the  city  cf  Newport.  Ky.,  to  further 
I  the  defense  and  rearmament  plan  instituted  and  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Giovernment: 

Resolution  proffering  to  the  United  States  of  America  any  and  all 
municipal  properties  and  facilities  of  and  in  the  city  cf  Newport. 
Ky .  to  further  the  defense  and  rearmament  plan  Instituted  and 
adopted  by  said  Federal  Government 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  officers.  ofBclals.  and  employees  of 
the  city  of  Newport.  Ky  .  and  of  the  residents  and  inhabitants  "f 
said  municipality,  that  full  ar.d  complete  cooperation  and  accord 
t)e  tendered  these  responsible  for  our  national  defense  and  rearma- 
ment:  and 

Whereas  It  is  deemed  that  an  international  and  national  emer- 
gency exists,  which  threatens  the  home  and  fireside  of  every  Ameri- 
can cltlz«n.  as  we!!  as  the  democratic  American  Ideals  brought  Into 
being,  fostered,  and  maintained  by  our  forefathers:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolveil  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Seirport, 
Ky  — 

SExrnow  1.  That  any  and  all  properties  and  facilities  of  and  In  the 
city  of  Newport,  Ky.,  l)e.  and  they  are  hereby,  unreservedly  prof- 
fered and  tendered  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  such  use  or 
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uses  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  national  defense  and  rearma- 
ment plan  Instituted  and  adopted  by  our  said  Federal  Government, 

Sec.  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith  mailed  by  the 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Newport,  Ky.,  to  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  Hon  Alben  W  Barklct  and  Hon  A.  B  Chandleti. 
and  to  the  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  Hon. 
Barrrr  Spence,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sec  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from 
the  earliest  date  provided  by  law  and  from  and  after  the  publication 
hereof. 

Adopted  this  the  7th  day  of  June  1940. 

Earl  Dirrz, 
I  Mayor  Pro  Tempore. 

Attest: 

A.  C.  Joseph,  City  Clerk. 


The  American  Alien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcr.day.  June  17, 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  RIDDLE,  SOLICITOR  GENER.\L  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr,  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address  of 
Francis  Biddie.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  broad- 
cast over  the  red  netv.ork  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
station  WRC.  from  Washington.  D.  C.  Sunday,  June  16,  1940: 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  tonight  of  speaking  directly 
to  mv  fellow  Americans,  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  they  inherited  that  right  by  birth,  or  who  have 
become  citizens  of  this  country  by  their  own  free  choice.  And  I 
want  to  speak  to  people  of  other  nationalities  who  are  living  among 
us.  whom  for  lack  of  a  better  word  we  call  aliens  I  shall  call  them 
American  aliens,  foreigners  who  are  making  their  homes  here,  but 
who  are  pxatential  Americans. 

Under   our    Constltmion    and   laws   the  control    of   naturalization 

and  immigration  tc  this  country  is  vened  In  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment U:-.til  recently  those  duties  have  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor — probably  because  immigrants 
to  this  country  were  considered  largely  in  relation  to  labor  problems. 
The  first  great  masses  of  people  who  came  here  from  overseas  were 
manual  workers.  They  helped  to  build  our  highways,  our  railroads, 
arid  our  cities. 

For  some  time,  as  you  know.  President  Roosevelt  has  been  sending 
to  Congress  various  plans  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  dlfTerent 
branches  cf  the  Government  On  May  22  he  submitted  a  plan 
transferring  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services.  Including  the  border  patrol.  In  a  message 
explaining  tins  transfer  he  said   (I  quote)  : 

"The  startling  sequence  of  international  events  which  has  oc- 
curred •  •  •  ha-s  necessitated  a  review  of  the  measures  re- 
quired for  the  Nation's  safety.  •  •  •  I  am  convinced  that 
under  existing  conditions  the  immigration  and  naturall7,ation  ac- 
tivities can  best  contribute  to  the  national  well-being  only  if  they 
arc  closely  Integrated  with  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

This  order  of  transfer  was  duly  approved  by  Congress  and  took 
effect  on  June  14  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
directed  me  to  coordinate  this  work  with  other  services  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — primarily  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  and  the  recently  organized  Neu- 
trality Unit  Lemuel  B  Schofield.  a  major  of  Infantry  during  the 
World  War.  and  former  Assistant  District  Attorney  and  Director  of 
Public  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  to  be  administrative  head  of  im- 
migration and  naturalization. 

The  Federal  laws  against  espionage  and  sabotage  apply  alike  to 
aliens  and  citizens.  The  Department  of  Justice  Is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  detecting  and  apprehending  all  violators  of  those  laws, 
whether  citizens  or  aliens,  and  of  prosecuting  violators.  In  the  case 
of  a  citizen,  arnsl  and  prosecution  are  the  remedies  When  aliens 
abuse  our  hospitality,  there  is  a  further  remedy — deportation.  The 
reorganization  plan  will  enable  the  Government  to  deal  more  effec- 
tivelv  and  more  promptly  with  alien  violators  of  our  laws  because 
It  wiU  integrate- all  activities  dealing  with  aliens  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  whose  duty  It  Is  to  enforce  the  law.  The  work  of  the 
border  patrol,  the  Immigrant  Inspectors,  and  the  naturalization 
officers  will  be  brought  together  but  not  merged,  with  the  two 
Department  of  Justice  units  concerned  with  subversive  activities — 


the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Neutrality  Unit — which 
enforce  the  law  and  deal  with  lawbreakers,  and  with  the  Civil 
Liberties  Division,  which  sees  to  it  that  the  rights  of  Individuals 
are  not  violated 

In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  dominated 
by  two  major  objectives — the  vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of 
our  laws  and  the  full  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons  in 
the  United  States  Both  these  objectives  were  clearly  recognlred 
by  the  President.     He  said  of  this  plan  d  quote) : 

"While  it  is  designed  to  afford  more  effective  control  over  aliens, 
this  prnp>osal  does  not  reflect  any  Intention  to  deprive  them  of 
their  civil  liberties  or  otherwise  to  Impair  their  legal  status.  This 
reorganization  will  enable  the  Government  to  deal  quickly  with 
those  aliens  who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  conflicts 
with   the   public   Interest." 

The  tragedy  to  western  civilization  through  which  we  have 
been  living  diiring  those  last  terrible  days  has  made  us  alive  to 
the  threat  oi  espionage  and  tr -astm  within  our  democracy — a 
feared  danger  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  must  be  alert 
to  discover  and  destroy  before  It  Is  too  late  The  individual  citi- 
zen, of  course,  feels  powerless  to  combat  this  subversive  evil,  and 
the  fear  of  "fifth  column"  activities  has  naturally  made  some 
sections  of  our  population  hysterical. 

One  form  that  this  hysteria  has  taken  Is  the  wholesale  denunci- 
ation of  all  aliens  living  in  America— a  confession  of  fear  and 
weakness  that  sees  a  spy  behind  every  foreign  accent.  Where  In- 
dividuals have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  there  have 
been  instances  of  mob  violence  A  religious  sect  known  as 
Jehovah's  Witnes.ses,  have  been  repeatedly  set  upon  and  beaten. 
They  had  committed  no  crime:  but  the  mob  adjudged  they  had, 
and  meted  out  mob  punishment.  Tlie  Attorney  General  has  or- 
dered an  immediate  investlgaticn  of  these  outrages. 

There  is  no  cause  for  mas,s  hysteria,  no  Justification  for  mob 
violence.  As  a  jx-acrful  Nation  we  have,  perhaps,  l>een  slow  to 
realize  the  danger.  But  today  we  are  all  of  u.s  alive  to  the  Imme- 
diate threat.  The  Department  of  Justice  Is  well  equipped  to 
recognize  the  real  danger  spots  and  to  deal  with  them  vigorously. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  people  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  root  out  espionage  and  sabotage  wherever  it  threatens. 
The  people  must  t>e  alert  and  watchful,  and  above  all  cool  and 
sane.  Since  mob  violence  will  make  the  Government's  task  in- 
finitely more  difficult,  it  will  not  be  tolerated  We  shall  not 
defeat' the  Nazi  evil  by  emulating  Its  methods.  As  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son  said : 

"I  have  ever  deemed  it  more  honorable  and  profitable  too,  to 
set  a  good  example  than  to  follow  a  bad  one" 

We  are  equipped  to  meet  nil  dangers  that  come  from  within. 
Our  laws  are  adequate  to  cope  with  those  dangers,  and  if  there  Is 
any  point  at  which  they  prove  inadequate  we  hhall  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  thein.  For  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  a  competent  group  of  trained 
men  It  has  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  police  agendo 
throughout  the  country.  In  adequate  laws  and  competent,  loyal 
officers  to  administer  them  the  American  people  place  their  reliance. 
This  transfer  of  Immigration  and  naturalization  activities  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  raised  the  question  In  the  minds 
of  a  good  many  noncttizens  as  to  whether  It  was  effected  with  a 
view  of  making  far  more  drastic  the  regulations  governing  their 
status  in  the  United  States  I  have  in  mind  particularly  thOBC 
refugees  who  have  sought  shelter  with  us  from  the  horror  of  war 
and  persecution  in  their  own  countries.  Our  policy  must,  of  course, 
be  worked  out  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  world,  but  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  not  abandon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  democracy  which  Include  a  generous  and 
Just  treatment  to  Innocent  sufferers  from  any  country  who  have 
sought  refuge  with  us. 

The  "footprints  of  the  Trojan  horse"  are  first  found  In  the 
treacherous  propaganda  which  leads  to  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
minorities,  and  thereafter  their  pvirpose  is  to  make  us  break  down 
our  American  democratic  insistence  on  freedom  of  speech,  religious 
worship,  and  freedom  of  assembly  by  stirring  up  religious  and  racial 
hatred  within  the  United  States.  Let  me  speak  one  familiar  word 
of  warning  to  all  Americans.  Remember  "a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  "  Do  not  let  the  subtle  propaganda  of  race 
hatred  turn  you  against  any  group  in  this  country  as  a  group. 
Remember  that  internal  dis.senslon  is  what  the  would-be  "fifth 
column"  hopes  for.     It  weakens  our  inner  strength. 

Let  me.  in  closing,  return  once  more  to  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  do  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word  "alien."  It  is  like 
a  brand  on  the  law-abiding  foreigners  who  have  come  to  America 
as  the  land  of  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all.  I  prefer  to  think 
of  them  as  American  aliens,  those  people  who  have  lived  here  in 
peace,  whose  children,  born  on  our  soil,  are  American  citizens 
today  There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the  length  of 
time  a  man  has  been  here  and  his  loyalty  to  American  Institutions. 
A  survey  made  recently  in  one  of  our  States  .showed  that  70  percent 
of  the  people  belonging  to  families  headed  by  aliens  were  American 
citizens  As  one  writer  has  put  It,  "EUls  Island  is  beginning  to 
share  honors  with  Plymouth  Rock." 

These  American  aliens  have  helped  with  their  strength  to  build 
the  physical  and  spiritual  greatness  of  our  Nation.  They  have 
shared  with  us  the  good  and  bad  days  of  prosperity  and  poverty. 
The  old  people  may  speak  only  the  language  of  their  fatherland, 
they   feci    and    dream   otix   American    aspirations.      They    are    the 
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Slavic-Americans  who  have  created  our  empire  of  steel — rail  and 
bridge  and  skyscraper,  the  Scandinavian-Americans  whose  indus- 
try and  honesty  have  built  up  the  great  Northwest,  the  German- 
Americans  whose  ancient  gentle  culture  still  preserved  here  on  our 
shores,  the  Italian -American  stonemason,  skilled  artisan,  artist — 
and  those  Italian-Americans,  who,  with  torn  hearts,  have  recently 
had  courage  to  denounce  the  acts  of  a  totaUtarlan  dictatorship 
which  they  hate:  the  countless  other  races  who  have  become  a 
very  part  of  It.  It  was  of  them,  and  others  like  them,  that  Presi- 
dent WllBon  said  on  May  10.  1915.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  other 
Great  War,  when  feeUngs  were  running  high  in  this  country,  as 
they  now  are.  addreaalng  6.000  of  them  who  had  been  newly 
naturalized: 

"This  La  the  only  country  In  the  world  which  experiences  this 
constant  and  repeated  rebirth.  •  •  •  This  country  is  con- 
stantly drinking  strength  out  of  new  sources  by  the  voluntary  as- 
sociation with  it  of  great  bodies  of  strong  men  and  forward  look- 
ing women  out  of  other  lands.  And  so  by  the  gift  of  the  free 
will  of  Independent  people  it  is  constantly  being  renewed  from 
generation  to  generation  by  the  same  process  from  which  it  w&s 
originally  created.  It  is  as  if  humanity  had  determined  to  see  to  it 
that  this  great  Nation,  founded  for  the  benefit  of  hunumity,  should 
not  lack  for  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  the  world     •     •     •." 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  dedicated  to  its  name — to  the 
task  of  Justice.  It  la  here  to  see  that  the  rlghte  of  free  speech, 
free  worship,  free  assembly  are  not  violated.  It  is  here  to  appre- 
hend thoae  who  would  undermine  our  national  life  and  security 
and  destroy  thoae  rights.     It  Is  your  safeguard  of  democracy. 


Let*s  Keep  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER 


BIT.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  published  in  the  June  number 
oi  the  American  Legion  magazine  entitled  "Let's  Keep  Out." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord.  as  foUows: 

(From  the  American  Legion  Magazine  for  June  1940) 

Lkts  Kekp  Otrr 

(By  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker) 

With  Denmark  and  Norway  di&wn  into  the  spreading  European 
war.  which,  as  I  write,  seems  also  likely  to  engulf  Belgium  Holland 
Sweden,  as  well  as  other  countries,  there  looms  before  us  Ameri- 
cans the  greatest  question  we.  as  a  people,  have  faced  sln^e  1917 

Shall  we  go  Ln? 

Taking  into  account  erery  known  angle  of  the  confused  and  com- 
plex situation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself  today,  we  must  still 

refuse,  as  we  refused  last  September,  to  be  dragged  into  this  war 

unless  our  national  safety  is  imperiled. 

Only  23  years  ago  we  Americans  entered  the  World  War  with  a 
profound  convlcUon  that  we  were  flghUng  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy. 

The  close  of  the  World  War  and  subsequent  events  during  these 
past  23  years  have  brought  about  the  disillusionment  and  reallza- 
Uon  that  the  winner  and  the  loaei  of  such  a  conflict  must  suffer 
the  consequences  alike. 

0\ir  penalty,  the  same  as  that  of  other  nations,  was  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  our  economic  machinery,  bringing  about  lo 
years  of  depression — correctly   named   but   grossly   misunderstood 

There  are  millions  stUl  unemployed;  billions  of  dollars  are  beine 
paid  In  additional  taxes;  hospitals  are  stlU  filled  with  thousands  of 
veterana.  wrecked  mentally  and  physically,  all  of  them  once  the 
flower  of  American  manhood,  someone's  father,  brother,  or  sweet- 
heart, but  each  one  of  them  some  mother's  son. 

The  cost  to  the  world  approximated  »250.000.000.COO.     With  this 
staggering  sum   we  could   have  built  homes,  costing  $2,500  each 
on  5-acre  plota  of  ground  costing  $100  an  acre. 

We  could  have  equipped  each  of  thoee  homes  with  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fumlt\ire  and  given  such  a  home  to  every  famllv 
in  Russia.  Italy.  Prance,  Belgium.  Germany.  Wales.  ScoUand  Ire- 
land. England.  Australia.  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America 

In  thoee  lands  we  could  have  given  to  every  community  of  ♦0  000 
people  or  more  a  $2,000,000  Ubrary.  a  $3,000,000  hcepltal  and  a 
$10,000,000  university. 

And  if  we  could  have  Invested  the  balance  that  would  have  been 
left  In  •  way  that  wotild  have  brought  a  rate  of  5  percent  annually. 


there  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  an  annual  salary,  of 
$1,000  each,  to  125.000  school  teachers  and   125.000  nurses. 

The  cost  to  these  United  States^ — direct  and  Indirect,  continued 
up  to  date — has  totaled  approximately  $47,000,000,000. 

If  we  had  placed  this  staggering  sum  into  peacetime  circulatloQ 
we  would  not  now  have  millions  of  unemployed,  plus  the  direct 
loss  of   50.000    men.    and    approximately   250.000   casualties. 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves,  with  this  vast  sum.  of  the  slums 
of  our  great  cities — the  misery  and  poverty  that  go  with  them. 

Well  could  we  multiply  our  opportunities  of  education  and  cul- 
ture, through  additional,  hotter,  and  larger  institutions  of  learning. 

Well  could  we  afford,  not  one.  but  several  airports  in  every  large 
city. 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  inadequate  highways,  narrow 
streets,  and  the  constant  congestion  in  every  city,  large  or  small. 

Well  could  we  multiply  our  airways,  expediting  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail,  people,  and  merchandise  to  and  from  every  hamlet  in 
this  country. 

Well  may  we  remember  the  forgotten  statistics  of  the  World  War. 

Seventy-four  million  men  mobilized;  10.000  000  killed;  3,000.000 
maimed;  19.000,000  wounded;  10.000,000  disabled  or  incapacitated 
for  the  balance  of  their  lives;   9,000.000  orphans;   5,000.000  widows. 

In  view  of  these  startling  facts,  who  could  wish  for  our  partici- 
pation In  another  World  War. 

Certainly,  it  could  net  be  the  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms — 
nor  the  fathers,  wrinkled  and  withered  with  age.  Certainly.  It 
could  not  be  the  middle-aged  men  and  women  with  their  vivid 
memories  of  1914  to  1918  No;  but  it  can  be  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  youth,  coupled  with  the 
selfishness  and  greed  of  a  few. 

Let  us  not  permit  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  regimented  Into  uni- 
forms, carrying  wooden  guns,  almost  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle,  but  preserve  for  them  the  game  of  marbles  on  the  street 
comer. 

Preserve  for  them  the  baseball  game  on  the  commons  after  school 

hOliTS. 

Preserve  for  them  the  opportunity  for  developing  model  airplanes 
and  other  happy  ptirsults. 

Then,  and  then  alone,  need  we  never  fear  for  men  and  women  of 
character  to  carry  on. 

Let  us  realize  a  few  more  pertinent  facts  that  have  been  forgotten 
or  smothered  by  insldiou.s  propaganda,  from  those  people  in  the 
old  world  and  their  iigents  in  our  land.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  lack  of  reason  for  the  war  of  today  in  the  old  world,  than  that 
which  caused  wars  of  past  centuries 

The  same  selfish  reasons  of  greed  and  hate  are  responsible  for  the 
present  catastrophe  These  same  rea.sons — selfishness,  hate,  and 
greed— can  well  be  responsible  for  our  being  involved  again,  in  a 
war  of  destruction  of  property  and  man'rcind. 

Certainly  I  feel  no  ill  will  toward  the  people  of  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent countries,  and  my  heart  bleeds  with  sympathy  for  all  of 
them.  But  this  can  be  no  Justification  to  me  for  our  involvement 
again,  with  its  horrible  consequences  of  the?  probable  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  our  young  men  and  bllUous  of  our  wealth 

In  view  of  my  record  during  the  World  War.  such  a  statement 
may  well  be  questioned. 

But  it  was  the  very  nature  of  my  experiences  that  has  brought 
to  me  the  realization  that  American  soldiers  and  billions  of 
American  dollars  have  no  place  on  foreign  soil  However,  should 
this  country  ever  be  threatened  with  invasion  by  a  foreign  nation, 
or  nations.  I  shall  gladly  offer  my  services,  my  two  sons  and  any 
worldly  goods  I  may  possess,  to  protect  and  guard  our  Institutions 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that,  if  this  Nation  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  present  European  conflict,  we  should  go  into  it  with 
the  ftill  understanding  that  to  be  of  any  benefit  it  will  mean 
keeping  a  standing  army  m  the  Old  World  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  as  a  military  police  force,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1914- 
18  war  and  the  present  one. 

I  am  convinced,  with  this  further  understanding,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to  such  an  additio-ial 
penalty  for  their  participation. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  in 
preparedness  to  insure  against  foreign  Invasion,  by  havne  orl- 
marily.  a  peacetime  aviation  Industry,  developed  thn.uch  oeace- 
time  service,  that  will  give  us  an  adequate  mlllUry  aviation 
reserve,  for  defensive  purposes  only.  '    aviation 

Regardless  of   who  proves  to  be  the  victor  in   the   present   war 
overseas— remember  always,  both  victor  and  vanquish.^  will  have 
completed  their  economic  ruin  for  years  to  come.     CoWquently 
we  need  never  fear  an  early  attack  on  our  shores      In  the  rnean 
^*  w*..K    **^°°^"  ^^^  United  States  to  establish  her  home  de?en^ 

With  a  strong  navy  and  an  air  force  of  50.000  pilots  and  100^ 
planes  no  foreign  government  dare  even  think  in  terms  oVwS 
against  us.  and  if  they  should  be  so  foolish,  our  people  TeeShlJe 
no  fear  of  invasion.  *^  ^      wt:cu  nave 

With  the  moral  fabric  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Worin  »,«,.»,.« 
collapsed,  there  can  be  only  one  ^!Zt  from  ^2  prS^nt  conflic! 
at  Ita  conclusion— no  matter  who  wlna  P'^eseni  conmct 

♦«Til^  millions  of  the  flower  of  their  lands  having  been  blown 
to  bits  or  wrecked  for  life,  with  bUlions  of  dollars  lomf  of  S 
Sm^Uo^"^  ^"^  destroyed,  revolution  and  revo°ut^on  alonl 

arJ^f^  ^!  ^^^  '^niPlng  grounds  for  revolutions,  and  revolutions 
*ns  the  stamping  grounds  of  communism.     Let  us  guard  agaiim 
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that  happening  here.  With  the  vast  improvement  in  destructive 
weapons,  men.  women,  and  children  are  being,  and  will  be,  de- 
stroyed 10  times  as  fast  as  during  the  World  War.  We.  in 
America,  in  view  of  these  prospect*,  may  well  recognize  that  our 
frontiers  He  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Let  us  develop  our  social,  political,  and  commercial  Intercourse 
between  our  neighbors  of  the  21  repubUcs  to  the  south  of  us. 
for  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned. 

Let  us  guard  against  our  economic  structure  being  keyed  up 
through  promises  of  false  prosperity. 

Let  us  recognize  that  selfishness,  greed,  and  hnte  might  well 
develop  an  un.scund  economic  structure — the  collapse  of  which 
no  democracy  can  survive. 

Let  those  who  profit  through  the  development  of  such  unsound 
economic  structures,  and  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  misery 
and  mistakes — be  they  capitalists,  politicians,  or  wage  earners — 
bear  in  mind,  that  they  are  in  a  minority. 

Let  us  maintain  a  sense  of  balance,  in  thought  and  activity, 
even  though  it  may  mean  for  the  moment,  less  in  worldly 
belongings. 

Or.  even  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  can  well  afford,  through 
the  maintenance  of  our  absolute  neutrality,  to  suffer  even  the 
consequences  of  lowering  our  standard  of  living,  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  to  prevent  happening  here  what  Is  happening  in  the 
Old  World. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  obligation  of  our  leadership,  be  it  capi- 
talistic, political,  or  social  rests  heavily  on  our  shoulders  in  these 
trying  times. 

We.  who  live  in  the  land  of  abundance  and  liberty,  should  be 
willing,  through  peacetime  service  and  accomplishment,  to  main- 
tain these  liberties  and  independence — to  prevent  bankruptcy  and 
starvation  here. 

Tcday  this  country  stands  united,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
major  issue  that  is  before  us.  namely — 

KEEP  VS  OUT  or  THIS  WAB 

Our  true  obligation  is  not  only  the  destiny  of  our  own  children, 
but  all  the  children  of  America,  who  will  be  set  back  a  hundred  years 
In  their  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  American  life.  If 
we  participate  in  this  war  in  Europe. 

And  we  of  the  general  public  have  a  right  to  call  upon  our  states- 
men— regardless  of  party  or  creed — to  hold  this  country  resolute  to 
the  one  great  i.ssue.  of  keeping  us  out  of  this  war. 

Some  ask.  '  Whv  this  war  of  words  and  nerves?"  as  compared  with 
the  war  of  1914  18  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  years  prior 
to  1914  both  sides  knew  whose  side  who  was  on,  with  very  few 
exceptions  In  other  words,  both  sides  had  their  duplicate  ducks  in 
a  row.  That  was  not  true  in  September  1939  and  it  is  not  true 
today  but  It  probably  will  be  socn.  The  war  may  well  see  mankind 
and  proi>erty  destroyed  on  a  scale  unknown  In  history. 

F-^^r  years' past  the  totalitarian  states  have  thought  only  In  terms 
of  building  up  their  military  and  economic  reserves  to  be  prepared 
for  the  day 

This  Is  evldenred  by  the  fart  that  all  belligerents  arc  limiting 
their  purchases  throughout  the  world  to  a  degree  that  makes  them 
insienlficant  by  comparLson  with  the  squandering  of  billions  during 
191416  for  military  supplies. 

How  fortunate  are  we  that  this  is  true,  for  it  has  prevented  the 
mufhrooming  rf  our  industries  and  commerce  on  a  foundation 
of  stilts  and  .sand 

Blessed  are  we  that  this  Nation  still  has  most  of  the  generation 
of  industrialists,  financial  and  business  men  living  and  in  business, 
who  suffered  the  penalty  of  greed  and  selfishness  during  the  early 
days  of  the  last  war. 

"They  have  not  forgotten  the  price  they  paid  during  1920-21,  and 
particularly  from  19!29  to  date  for  that  greed  and  selfishness. 

This  fact.  I  implore  the  leaders  of  this  Nation — financial,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial,  as  well  as  political — to  well  remember.  It  is 
the  most  practical   asset  we  have  in  keeping  out  of  this  war. 

Fortunate  are  we  to  have  most  of  that  generation  of  mothers, 
wives,  sweethearts,  .ind  sisters  still  with  us  who  suffered  the  heart- 
aches and  headaches  of  seeing  their  men — the  flower  of  j-outh — 
torn  from  their  bosoms — never  expecting  to  see  them  again. 

May  I  implore  them  to  remember  those  deadly  days  of  1916. 
1917.  and  1918?  H?re.  too.  we  have  a  great  asset — an  emotional 
asset — of  untold  value  that  must  help  to  keep  us  out  of  this  war. 

To  you  leaders  of  finance  and  industry,  well  may  you  remember 
that  this  country's  .lational  debt  was  only  $1,000,000,000  at  the  start 
of  the  World  War.  and  uell  may  you  remember  that  today  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $50,000,000,000. 

The  war  of  1914  18  cost  this  Nation  $47,000,000,000.  and  due  to 
the  improved  deadllness  of  methods  and  weapons  slnxre  the  World 
War.  the  rapidity  of  destruction  of  both  mankind  and  property 
will  be  many  times  greater  -meaning  that  should  this  Nation  be 
forced  into  thLs  war  it  would  cost  us  another  $100  000.000.000. 

This  will  leave  us  with  a  national  debt  of  $150  000.000.000  when 
peace  is  declared,  all  of  which  means  the  dollar  will  he  worth  very 
little  and  the  clothes  on  your  back  may  be  your  only  assets. 

Particularlv  will  this  be  true  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
belligerents  were  financially  stable  at  the  start  of  the  World  Vfas. 
whereas  by  comparison  they  are  bankrupt  today. 

Bear  in  mind  when  peace  is  declared  (and  that  day  is  as  .=;ure  as 
death  and  taxes),  with  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  men  being  thrown 
back  into  productive  effort,  and  their  countries'  treasuries  and  pan- 
tries beinc:  empty,  men  will  become  serfs  and  slaves  for  the  sake  of 
three  meals  a  day,  and  a  place  to  rest  their  weary  bodies  at  night. 


This  will  mean  one  simple  fact — that  their  ability  to  produce 
commodities  and  products  for  export  at  prices  so  low  it  will  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  this  Nation  having  even  a  semblance  of  our 
present  export  trade  left. 

It  will  bring  alx)ut  a  depression  in  this  country  that  will  Jar  our 
teeth  loose  and  make  the  depression  of  1929  to  date  a  mimic  affair 
by  comparison 

Who  dare  say  with  a  debt  of  $150,000,000,000  that  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  will  accept  such  obligations  in  the  future  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past? 

Inflation,  and  Inflation  alone,  will  follow  as  it  did  in  Germany 
during  those  disastrous  years  from  1921  to  1926. 

We  have  heard  seme  of  our  experts — in  spite  of  the  facts — still 
belittle  the  deadllness  and  the  possibilities  of  aviation  in  wartime. 
The  facts  should  make  all  of  us  cringe  with  horror,  even  though 
this  new  weapon  of  destruction  has  only  been  experimented  with 
to  date. 

Realize,  that.  In  spite  of  the  Polish  air  force,  which  was  consid- 
ered relatively  good,  the  sviperior  air  force  of  Germany  was  able  to 
ruin  it  within  48  hours,  after  hostilities  started  in  the  undeclared 
war 

Wave  after  wave  of  German  bombers  destroyed  airdromes,  han- 
gars, and  re.serves,  and  blotted  out  the  eyes  of  their  Army  in  the 
trenches  Then  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the  Germans  to  cut 
the  arteries  of  supplies  and  communications  behind  the  armies 
at  the  front  by  destroying  highways,  railroads,  and  bridges,  shut- 
ting off  reserve  troops — ammunition,  food,  and  medical  supplies 
for  those  at  the  fiont  Warsaw  and  many  other  cities  have  been 
ruined  for  ye.ars  to  come. 

Witness  what  has  happened  to  that  gallant  little  nntlon  of 
Finland  by  these  hordes  of  Russian  eagles.  Cities  were  wiped  out 
for  all  time  to  come  and  today,  what  was  a  little  land  of  happy 
people  is  a  nation  of  misery. 

When  war  In  the  air  is  started  in  reality  between  the  major 
belligerents,  I  doubt  whether  you  and  I,  who  have  seen  Paris.  Ber- 
lin, London,  and  many  other  centers  of  interest  and  culture  In 
the  Old  World,  will  be  able  to  recognize  them  the  next  time  we 
see  them. 

The  startling  fact  is.  that  even  though  this  new  weapon  has  been 
used  only  experimentally  as  a  feeler  of  each  other's  defenses,  that 
so  many  of  those  trying  have  reached  their  objectives. 

With  waves  of  100  to  2O0  bombers  protected  by  high-speed 
pursuit  planes  attacking  their  objectives  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night,  the  carnage  and  destruction  will  t>e  hoiTible. 

With  h  gh  explo.slve  bomtis.  incendiary  bombs,  and  gas  bombs 
being  dropped  on  tho«:e  larpe  centers  bv  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
those  cities  may  well  be  destroyed  and  burnt  up. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  water  system  of  large  cities,  the 
heat,  light,  power,  gas,  and  sewerage  systems,  disease  and  i>estllence 
will  cause  plagues  beyond  our  imagination 

With  thousands  of  planes  and  pilots  on  both  sides  by  comparison 
with  a  few  hundred  during  the  World  War,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  deadly  and  effective-  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  anti- 
aircraft guns  by  comparison  with  a  few  hundred  and  many  times 
more  accurate  than  those  used  during  the  World  War,  the  mortality 
rate  in  aerial  warfare  will  be  terrific. 

And  In  my  opinion,  within  90  days  after  warfare  in  the  air  truly 
starts,  the  reserve  of  planes  and  pilots  on  both  sides  will  be  ex- 
haused.  meaning  that  the  belligerents,  whose  productive  capacity 
of  planes  and,  primarily,  of  pilots  is  the  best,  eventually  will  be 
the  victor. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  they  will  revert  to  the  trench  and  dugout 
warfare  resulting  in  a  war  of  attrition. 

So  I  say  to  you.  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be  that  this 
Nation  has  to  pay  to  stay  out  of  this  war,  it  can  never  be  too  big. 
because  no  matter  how  large  it  r^ay  be.  In  economic,  social,  and 
political  warfare,  to  say  nothing  of  our  so-called  national  honor, 
it  would  be  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  price  we  would  have 
to  pay  if  we  should  participate 

In  closing,  may  I  utter  this  fervent  prayer? — that  this  generation. 
In  its  wisdom  and  mature  consideration  of  this  question  of  abso- 
lute neutrality,  will  prevent  posterity  or  future  generations,  from 
condemning  or  Indicting  us.  as  having  legalized  wholesale  slaughter, 
murdered  the  fiower  of  our  youth,  and  massacred  democracy. 


False  Hopes  Are  Cruel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Allies  who  are  nghting  so  vaUantly,  false  hopes  may  well  cause 
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the  death  of  many  of  their  brave  soldiers  and  citizens  and  the 
destruction  of  their  cities  and  countrysides.  False  hopes  al- 
ready created  may  have  already  done  so.  Prom  our  own 
standpoint  the  creation  of  these  false  hopes  and  their  subse- 
quent unfulflllment  can  only  cause  a  great  animosity  toward 
us  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  who  see  that  these  glittering 
generalities,  which  high  ofBcials  of  our  Government  have 
uttered,  are  totally  devoid  of  content  and  meaning.  We  can- 
not Justly  criticize  Prance  and  Great  Britain  for  resenting 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  been  pawns  in  the  third-term 
"^'blitzkrieg."  We  cannot  criticize  our  friends  across  the  seas 
if  they  bitterly  resent  the  public  and  private  pronouncements 
by  our  Chief  Executive  of  a  policy  of  redoubled  help  which 
his  own  ineflQciency  has  rendered  physically  impossible  of 
execution  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post,  June  17.  1940, 
follows: 

FALSE     HOPIS    ARE    CKUEL 

The  administration'*  policy  regarding  the  war  In  Europe  was 
clarified  In  some  degree  by  President  Roosevelt's  reply  to  Premier 
Reynaud  at  Prance.  At  Charlottesville  the  President  had  pledged 
the  United  States  to  "extend  to  the  opponents  ot  force  the  material 
resources  of  his  Nation."  His  message  to  M  Reynaud  was  even  more 
emphatic  in  promising  aid  to  the  Alliee  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  his  sUtement  carried  "no  Implication  ol  milltaiy  commit- 
ments." 

Two  purposes  appear  to  have  inspired  this  saXegriarding  clause. 
No  doubt  the  PresideiU  wished  to  allay  the  fears  of  critics  who 
believe  that  he  Lb  leading  the  United  SUtes  close  to  the  brink  of  war. 
And  he  probably  wished  to  warn  the  French  against  expecting  un- 
limited aid  from  the  United  States  It  Is  questionable,  however, 
whether  his  message  accomplished  either  purpose. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cable  to  M.  Reynaud  gives  assurance  to  the 
Ftench  that,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  Qght.  "materials  and  sup- 
plies will  be  sent  them  from  the  United  States  in  ever  Increasing 
quantities  and  kinds."  Actually  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
make  such  commitments  American  ships  are  forbidden  by  the 
Neutrality  Act  to  carry  supplies  to  belligerents.  Should  AlliPd  ship- 
ping prove  inadequate  to  the  task  of  transporting  American  war 
supplies  abroad,  the  President's  pledge  wouJd  break  down 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Allies  are  now  purchasing  and 
hauling  away  in  their  own  ships  all  the  supplies  obtained  from  the 
United  States.  When  and  if  their  cash  is  exhausted  this  supply  of 
American  equipment  will  be  cut  off.  unless  Congress  modifies  the 
Johnson  Act.  President  Roosevelt's  message  to  the  French  premier 
might  easUy  be  interpreted  as  a  pledge  to  grant  the  Allies  credit 
when  and  if  they  need  It.  Here  again  his  promise  appears  to  have 
outrun  hla  authority. 

Loose  assertions  of  this  sort  do  not  serve  the  Interests  of  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Allies.  On  the  one  hand,  they  encourage 
opposition  to  the  American  policy  of  permitting  the  Allies  to  obtain 
valuable  war  materials  here.  The  American  people  are  over- 
whelmingly In  sympathy  with  the  allied  catise.  But  they  are  also 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  participation  in  the  war.  There  is  real 
danger  that  vague  commitments  on  the  p;irt  of  the  President, 
which  seems  to  ignore  this  other  facet  of  American  policy,  may 
retard  the  program  of  aiding  tlie  Allies  within  the  franu-work 
of  legislation  now  on  the  books  or  on  the  way  toward  approval. 

Last  week  former  Governor  Landon  criticized  the  Implication 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  CharlottesvUle  speech  that  recent  events  have 
brought  this  country  nearer  to  a  state  of  belligerency.  "It  would 
be  cruel.  Indeed.  "  he  said,  "to  arouse  false  hopes  In  natlon.s  that 
are  fighting  for  their  existence."  On  Saturday  night  Co]onel 
Lindbergh  sharpened  the  point  by  saying:  "'We  have  t>een  doing 
to  England  and  France  what  they  did  to  Abyssinia,  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  Poland,  to  Finland,  and  to  Norway.  We  have  en- 
couraged them  to  hope  for  help  we  cannot  send  " 

The  plain  truth,  of  course,  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Landon's 
statement  that  "Congress  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  declaring 
war  "  NaturaJ  sympathy,  as  the  Republican  leader  says,  is  wholly 
with  the  Allies.  Public  opinion  also  favors  'going  the  limit  for 
national  defense."  But  It  would  be  very  misleading  to  conclude 
from  this  conjunction  that  any  sizable  or  Important  element  is 
actively  favoring  American  entry  Into  the  war. 

The  last  Gallup  poll  on  the  subject,  released  the  end  of  May, 
showed  a  13-to-l  majority  against  this  course.  If  there  has  been 
any  pronounced  change  In  the  attitude  then  revealed  it  has  not 
reflected  itself  In  any  clear -cut  congressional  action.  Opinion  in 
that  body  certainly  favors  all  aid  to  the  Allies  which  Is  not  fun- 
damentally Inconsistent  with  maintenance  of  neutrality.  But 
more  than  that  cannot  be  claimed. 

The  Allies*  predicament  today  stems  from  overlndiilgence  In 
false  hopes.  Certainly  the  United  States  cannot  ease  the  distress 
of  other  democratic  countries  by  extending  the  fog  of  illusions. 
It  is  time  to  look  realities  in  the  face.  And  that  requires  a  clearer 
distinction  than  has  yet  been  drawn  between  the  material  aid  we 
are  able  to  give  the  Allies  and  any  thought  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the 


Congress  Should  Stay  On  the  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  perhaps  has  never  been 
a  more  critical  time  in  the  hfe  of  our  Nation  than  the  pres- 
ent. With  civilization  In  the  Old  World  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  •with  war  hysteria  rapidly  engulfing  the  New 
World,  and  with  our  own  Nation  suffering  with  a  bad  case 
of  the  "jitters,"  we,  who  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  should  keep  our  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  responsibility 
at  this  time  Is  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  President's;  that 
the  fate  of  many  lives  and  the  future  security  of  this  Nation 
rests  in  our  hands,  and  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  action 
this  Congress  takes:  and  we  should  remain  in  session  and 
refuse  to  further  abdicate  our  constitutional  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  the  Chief  Executive.  And  I,  for  one,  consid?r  the 
President's  statement  that  the  situation  did  not  require  Con- 
gress to  remain  in  session  except  for  the  laudable  goal  of 
delivering  speeches  as  a  direct  insult  to  the  constituents 
whom  I  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  do  not  want  Congress  to  stay 
in  session  for  the  "laudable  goal  of  making  speeches."  but 
they  insist  that  Congress  stay  in  session  for  the  sacred  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  and  for  the 
further  purpo.se  of  preventing  the  New  Deal  dictator,  who  has 
arrogated  to  himself  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, from  playing  politics  with  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  President's  desire  to  have  Congress  adjourn  can  mean 
only  that  having  obtained  all  the  authority  and  money  he 
thinks  he  needs  he  should  not  t>e  hampered  or  bothered  with 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  interferinc  with  his 
hope  to  gain  a  free  hand  to  use  his  almost  unlimited  emer- 
gency powers  as  he  alone  sees  fit  and.  incidentally,  to  obtain 
such  political  advantage  as  may  be  had  by  getting  rid  of 
Congress. 

Freed  of  congressional  restraint,  there  is  hardly  anything 
the  President  cannot  do,  short  of  declaring  war.  under  the 
vast  emergency  powers  already  given  him.  Pew  persons 
realize  how  far-reaching  is  the  authority  now  held  by  the 
President.  Early  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  Congress 
bepan  delegating  emergency  powers  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  been  relinquished. 

The  President  now  wants  Congress  to  delegate  to  him 
the  power  to  mobilize  the  National  Guard,  if  the  present 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  and  in  his  opinion  an  emergency 
exists.  Article  I,  section  8,  clause  15.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  specifically  states  that — 

The  Congress  sha'il  have  the  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  InsTorreciion.  and 
repel  invasion. 

If  an  emergency  now  exists  which  is  so  great  that  it  has 
caused  the  President  to  feel  that  Congress  should  surrender 
to  him  its  constitutional  power  and  authority  to  call  our  re- 
serve forces  to  the  colors,  why  does  the  President  desire  that 
Congress  adjourn? 

Could  it  be  a  desire  to  capitalize  on  the  efTects  of  the 
war  in  an  effort  to  cover  up  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal 
to  solve  our  acute  domestic  problems,  or  does  the  Chief 
Executive  feel  that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  who  sent  us 
here  and  are  paying  our  salaries,  are  not  entitled  to  have 
their  representatives  on  the  job  to  question  his  wisdom 
should  the  occasion  demand. 
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Why.  in  the  face  of  the  present  war  crisis,  fancied  or  real, 
should  Congress  adjourn?  The  tmswer  is  plain.  Regard- 
less of  the  President's  desire.  Congress  should  not  adjourn 
until  the  emergency  has  passed.  Congress  is  more  than 
ever  before  needed  on  the  job.  and  adjournment  now  would 
mean  that  Congress  could  not  again  meet  until  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  unless  the 
Chief  Executive  iaw  fit  to  call  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
into  extraordinary  session.  And,  in  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
denfs  attitude  on  adjournment  and  his  disposition  to  ig- 
nore Congress  whenever  possible,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
called  into  extraordinary  session  except  to  authorize  some 
new  legislation  which  the  President  might  personally  5cek 
or  unices  it  becomes  neccs.sary  to  consider  a  war  resolution. 

Practically  every  Congressman's  mail  is  heavy  with  de- 
m.^nds  from  the  people  back  home,  to  whom  we  are  respon- 
sible, to  remain  in  sesion  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  United  Slates  out  of  war,  and  how  can  wo  do  this  job 
by  adjourning  and  deserting  our  posts  merely  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  Chief  Exxutivc? 

Adjournment  by  Congre.«;s  at  this  critical  time  can  only 
be  regarded  by  cur  constituents  as  a  false  betrayal  of  the 
responsibility  and  trust  placed  in  us  by  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple. Only  a  few  we«'ks  aRO.  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
national  defen.se.  the  President  stated  that  Congress  and 
the  Chief  Executive  constituted  a  team  pulling  together  for 
the  security  of  America.  With  unforeseen  emergencies  cer- 
tain to  arise  from  the  war  in  Europe  to  which  our  Govern- 
ment must  of  necessity  instantly  adjust  itself  that  team 
should  not  be  unhitched  and  the  congressional  half  turned 
into  the  pasture  of  adjournment. 


Harrison-Colmer  Bill  Should  Pass  Before  Conjjress 

Adjourns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MI.NNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  World  War  develop- 
ments should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  domestic  problems. 
There  is  much  talk  about  adjournment  or  recess  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  opposed  to  such  procedure.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration needs  the  advice  and  help  of  Congress  in  the 
development  of  a  national-defense  program.  Congress  also 
needs  to  give  attention  to  many  domestic  conditions  that 
require  action  at  this  session. 

Pending  before  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  the  Harrison 
bill  (S.  1717 »  and  its  companion  bill  in  the  House,  the  Col-^ 
mer  bill  <  H.  R.  4833 ) .  Let  me  urge  Members  of  Congress 
to  study  these  measures.  They  are  fully  explained  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Congressman 
CoLMER.  which  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  April 
27.  1939.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  there  is  a  table 
showing  numerous  congressional  districts  to  be  interested 
in  these  bills.  A  study  of  these  tables,  prepared  by  Paul  W. 
Nelson,  County  Auditor  of  Lake  County.  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 
will  show  exactly  the  way  the  bills  would  operate  if  enacted 
into  law.  [ 

REASONS    rOR    REUET 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
to  pay  no  taxes  on  lands  it  acquires  for  its  own  use.  Such 
land  is  removed  from  the  local  tax  rolls,  and  the  revenue  lost 
to  the  local  municipalities.  This  rule  applies  to  lands  bought 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  For  years  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  been  acquiring  large  acreages  of 
land  all  over  the  United  States  wherever  a  national  forest  was 
located. 

In  my  district  there  are  two  national  forests,  and  without 
going  into  details,  let  me  say  that  this  policy  of  the  Govern- 


ment has  almost  ruined  several  municipalities.  The  more 
land  the  United  States  Forest  Service  buys,  the  less  revenue 
the  mimicipalities  have  to  carry  on  local  government.  All 
school  officials  will  show  that  this  Government  policy  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  carry  on  educational  work.  Other 
municipal  officials  who  have  to  administer  local  government, 
including  the  building  and  upkeep  of  roads,  tell  the  same 
story.  It  can  probably  be  called  humor,  for  the  United  States 
Government  gets  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  very  roads. 

PURPOSE  or  LEGISLATION 

The  Harrison-Colmer  bills  are  intended  to  adopt  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  They  substitute  for 
the  (Id  policy,  that  the  Government  pays  no  taxes,  a  new 
program  which  requires  the  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
local  municipalities  certain  pajTnents  to  replace  the  taxes 
that  have  been  lost.  It  i.s  high  time  that  we  recognize  this 
new  principle.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  make  contributions.  Briefly,  this  legislation 
requires  that  the  Government  pay  a  sum  equal  to  3  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  bring  revenue  to  the  local  treasuries  to 
replace  that  lost  when  the  Forest  Service  took  land  off  the 
tax  rolls. 

FYom  time  to  time  Members  of  Congress  from  different 
sections  have  introduced  legislation  along  similar  lines. 
Their  bills  would  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  Harri- 
son-Colmer bills.  All  of  us  should  support  the  bill  that  has 
had  study  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  to  which 
the  least  objections  can  be  made.  I  support  the  Harrison- 
Colmer  bill  for  that  reason. 

Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  this  legislation  will  rest 
squarely  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  is  in  control,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  They  have  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  long  delay.  I  hop>e  that  before 
adjournment  the  administration  will  get  a  different  view- 
point and  help  us  to  obtain  needed  relief  for  various  counties 
and  districts,  including  our  northern  Minnesota  munici- 
palities. 


Our  Flag 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WEST  VIRGINIAN 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  printed  in  the  West  Virginian, 
of  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  under  date  of  June  14,  1940: 

OUR    FLAG 

(By  Harry  E.  Leeper) 

"The  oppressed  of  the  earth  to  that  standard  shall  fly 
Wherever  its  folds  shall  be  spread; 
And  the  exile  shaU  feel  'tis  his  ovn  native  sky. 

Where   its  stars  shall   float  over  his  head; 
And  those  stars  shall  increase  till  the  fullness  of  time 

Its  millions  of  cycles  has  run; 
Till  the  world  shall  have  welcomed  its  mission  sublime. 
And  the  nations  of  earth  shall  be  one." 

— George  Washington  Cutter. 

In  this  time  of  world-shaking  evenU  it  te  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  uphold  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
American  ideals  of  democracy.  Our  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  national 
unity.  "One  nation.  indJvUible.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Tlie  following  tribute  by  an  eminent  West  Virginian,  Benjamin 
Butcher  of  Wood  County,  epitomizes  what  every  real  American 
thinlts  of  his  flag,  his  symbol  of  democracy: 
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"Thpre  floats  over  your  head  the  American  flag,  your  flag  and 
my  flag  our  country's  flag — that  flag  that  stands  for  liberty 
ever>"where.  for  every  home  and  fireside  In  the  land.  It  Is  the 
most  beautiful  flag  ever  fashioned  by  mortal  hands.  Its  stripes — 
red  as  patriot  blood  could  paint  them,  white  as  woman's  tears  could 
wash  them:  its  field  as  blue  as  Heaven's  own  arch  that  bends  above 
us.  and  set  with  its  galaxy  of  brilliant  stars,  one  single  star  that 
glitters  to  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  In  this  Union  and  48  stars 
glittering  all  together  for  the  glory  of  this  Republic,  and  I  wouldn't 
trade  It  for  all  th"  flags  of  all  the  monarchies  that  ever  existed 
since  the  world  began." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  respect  his  flag  and 
the  ideals  which  it  symbolizes.  And  if  necessary  defend  it  with 
Ills  life. 


How  England  Has  Scrapped  Treaties 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1940 


KDITCmiAL  FROM  THE  OAEUC  AMERICAN.  NEW  YORK.  JUNE  1, 
^  1940 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  recent  editorial  published  in  the  Gaelic 
American,  of  New  York  City,  under  the  title,  "How  England 
Has  Scrapped  Treaties."  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  in  view  of  the  hysteria  now 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  that  we  ought  strip  our 
national  defense  by  giving  unlimited  aid  to  the  Allies,  so- 
called,  especially  Great  Britain,  now  that  France  has  sur- 
rendered in  the  present  European  war. 

(P^rom  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York.  June  1.  1940] 

HOW     KMCLAND     HAS     SCRAPPED     'THEATIfS 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  recently  on  broken  treaties 
tjetween  nations.  The  breaking  of  Ueaties  is.  hpwever.  nothing 
new.  as  the  world  is  strewn  with  their  corpses  The  breaking  of  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty,  the  scrapping  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty 
by  Japan,  and  the  violation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  have  been 
denounced  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  As  long  as  human  nature 
Is  what  It  is  treaties  will  be  regarded  as  mere  scraps  of  paper.  It  Is  a 
tiulsm  that  treaties  are  made  with  the  Intention  of  repudiating 
them  when  the  opportunity  presents  Itself. 

America,  before  she  became  a  world  power,  had  at  various  times 
accused  England  of  her  disregard  of  solemn  treaties  between 
the  infant  republic  and  the  monarchy.  Because  of  her  disregard 
of  treaties,  England  has  been  called  'perfidious  Albion."  She  never 
kept  any  treaty  longer  than  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  lenore  or 
denounce  It.  Her  various  treaties  with  the  Irish  were  regarded  by 
her  as  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

Americans  are  pretty  well  Informed  on  England's  dLsregard  of 
treaties.  She  broke  so  many  solemn  agreements  between  herself 
and  the  United  States  when  she  found  it  to  her  advantage  to 
violate  the  signed  pact  that  the  Americans  regard  her  with  sus- 
picion. John  Blgelow's  Breaches  of  Anglo-American  Treaties, 
published  In  1917,  refers  as  follows  to  treaty  violations  by  England: 

During  the  130  years  between  1783  and  1913.  about  30  separate 
and  distinct  compftcts  that  may  be  considered  as  treaties  were  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  (United  States  and  England).  OX 
these  30  treaties,  the  following  8  (about  1  In  4)  were  violated 
by  Great  Britain,  several  of  them  in  more  than  one  particular: 

1    Definite  Treaty  of  Peace,  1784. 

2.  Jay  Treaty.  1'795. 

3.  Treaty  of  Ghent.  1815. 

4.  Rush  Bagot  Agreement.  1818. 

5    Convention  respecting  fisheries.  1819. 

6.  Convention  for  Indemnity.   1823. 

7.  Clayton-Bulver  Treaty.  18S0. 
8    Treaty  of  Washington.  1871. 

England  has  always  been  notorious  for  her  evasion  of  treaties. 
Piesldent  Buchanan,  in  1857.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress 
said: 

It  has  been  oiu-  misfortune  almost  always  to  hare  some  Irritating, 
If  not  dangerous,  outstanding  question  with  Great  Britain 

Since  the  origin  of  the  Government  we  have  been  employed  in 
negotiating  treaties  with  that  power  and  afterwards  in  discussing 
their  tnie  Intent  and  meaning. 

To  quote  again  from  John  Blgelow's  book,  he  refers  as  follows  to 
England's  way  of  reading  her  own  meaning  into  treaties: 


•*Wlth  no  other  nation  have  we  had  so  much  trouble  In  under- 
standing our  treaty  stipulations  as  we  have  had  with  Great  Britain. 
It  is  an  old  strategem  of  diplomacy  for  a  powerful  state,  nego- 
tiating with  a  comparatively  weak  one.  to  make  the  terms  equiv- 
ocal, and  when  the  convention  Is  ratified,  to  impose  its  own  con- 
struction of  it  upon  the  other  party." 

In  one  of  the  debates  over  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  said   (February  20.   1856); 

"I  think  whoever  has  read  this  correspondence  (relative  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty)  will  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  It  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, plain,  ordinary,  explicit  terms  were  used  to  express  an 
explicit  and  plain  meaning;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  American 
Government  cannot  be  misunderstood,  whereas  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  who  conducted  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  (Lord  Clarendon)  If  you  attempt  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  England,  you  will  fall  and  find  yourself  Involved  in  a 
maze  of  confused  sentences,  indeterminate  and  vague  expressions. 
In  which  there  is  no  distinct  assertion  of  title  drawn  from  any 
distinct  source." 

A  recent  striking  example  of  the  scrapping  of  treaties,  was  the 
tearing  of  the  Infamous  Versailles  Pact.  England,  when  it  suits 
her  ptirpose.  dilates  on  the  sacredness  of  treaties  In  spite  of  her 
long  and  bad  record  in  this  resriect.  This  widespread  disregard  of 
treaties  should  be  a  warning.  If  warning  is  needed,  to  keep  the 
American  people  from  making  treaties  with  the  Old  World  nations 
who  have  no  regard  for  solemn  contracts,  oral  or  written.  Wash- 
ington's warning  against  foreign  alliances  is  as  applicable  today  as 
m  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  when  Its  population  was  scat- 
tered and  did  not  exceed  3.000  000  souls.  America  has  become  a 
giant  among  nations  by  her  almost  scrupulous  observance  of 
keeping  aloof  from   foreign   entanglements. 


Adjournment  of  Congress  Now  Tantamount  to 
Repudiation  of  Oath  To  Faithfully  DLscharge 
Our  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  sane  reason 
why  this  Congress  should  adjourn  now  and  go  home. 

When  we  came  to  Congress  each  of  us  raised  our  hands 
and  swore  that  we  would  "well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter." 

What  official  duties  await  any  of  us  back  home  in  our 
respective  districts? 

Our  duty  to  the  people  who  elected  us  is  here  in  the 
National  Capital — the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  in  our  oath  of 
office  which  provides  that  Congress  should  lease  to  the 
President  its  duties  during  an  emergency. 

Processes  for  the  reconvening  of  a  Congress  should  bo 
considered.  If  this  Congress  adjourns  sine  die,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  urging,  there  is  no  way  under  the  sun  for  us 
to  reconvene  except  on  the  call  of  the  President.  He  and 
he  alone  has  the  power  to  convene  Congress,  except  on  the 
date  specified  in  the  Constitution.  If  w'e  adjourn,  only  a 
Presidential  order  can  call  us  back  before  Januarj-.  No 
matter  how  great  the  emergency,  we  could  not  of  our  own 
will  reassemble. 

The  President's  insistence  on  adjournment  of  Congress  at 
this  grave  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  comparable 
to  the  quarterback  on  a  football  team  telling  the  center  to 
pass  him  the  ball  and  then  ordering  the  guards,  tackles, 
ends  and  center  to  leave  the  field  and  sit  in  the  bleachers 
while  he  alone  attempted  to  carry  the  ball  unassisted. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  doctors  have  been  pretty  lucky 
in  taking  the  public  pulse  in  the  past  but  they  missed  their 
diagnosis  when  they  thought  the  country  would  take  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  giving  vast  powers  to  the  President  and  then 
having  him  send  Congress  home.  The  country  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  idea  to  adjourn  Congress. 
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THE    LEGION    SPEAKS 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  an  American  Legion 
post  in  my  district  which  shows  how  the  veterans  of  the  last 
war  feel  about  this  Congress  shirking  its  duties  now  and 
leaving  Washington  with  national  affairs  shifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  one  man,  the  President.  With  your  consent  I 
read  it  into  the  Record.    It  follows: 

Post  Rat  I.  Booth  101.  American  Legion, 

Greent'iUc,  Aftc/i.,  June  13,  1940. 
Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

WashiTif/ton.  D.  C. 
My  post  of  the  American  Legion  earnestly  requests  that  Congress 
remain  in  st&sion  during  present  critical  emergency. 

I  Walter  K.  Ward. 

'  Commander. 

From  a  farm  couple  in  my  district  I  have  received  a  letter 
which  shows  how  seriously  the  farm  folk  of  this  country  are 
thinking  about  this  crisis  and  the  possibility  of  Congress 
abandonmg  its  dutits.    Their  letter  follows: 

E^iz,  Mich.,  June  10.  1940. 
Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford. 

\Vr.shti}gton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir    Thes*'  aro  days  when  cool  heads  and  steady  hands  are 
needed  In  Washington. 

My  idea  Is  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  spend  money  for  national 
delcnse  is  to  keep  Congress  In  session. 

We  cf  the  Elzhth  District  depend  upon  and  trust  you  and  others 
like  you  In  thi*;  most  critical  time. 
Re.spcctfully  yoiors, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Fizzxll. 

what  about  war  profiteering? 

Appropriating  huge  sums  of  money,  hiking  the  .debt  limit 
$4,000,000,000.  and  increasing  taxes  for  an  indefinite  program 
labeled  "national  defense"  without  any  well-drawn  defense 
plan  presented  to  explain  what  we  are  going  to  defend,  is  not 
the  end  of  the  duty  now  resting  upon  Congress. 

We  should  stay  here  to  see  that  these  funds  are  u.'^d  for 
the  kind  of  defenses  the  people  want.  We  should  demand  a 
weil-formed  nat*onal-defense  program  and  appropriate  the 
money  for  it  as  that  program  is  formulated,  and  then  at  the 
same  time  levy  taxes  to  carry  out  that  defense  so  that  our 
people  will  know  what  defense  their  money  is  going  into. 

Much  has  been  said  about  war  profiteering  but  what  has 
this  Congress  done  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  huge  appro- 
priations that  have  been  made?  We  have  only  scratched 
the  surface. 

Who  knows  whether  our  laws  are  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
much  discu.ssed  "fifth  column"  in  the  United  States,  in  a  time 
of  emergency?  Congress  should  stay  here  and  be  prepared 
to  instantly  grapple  with  that  threat,  which  we  admit  exists 
here. 

These  are  "blitzkrieg"  days.  World  situations  are  changing 
so  rapidly  the  President  should  not  gamble  on  having  time 
to  assemble  Congress  in  event  of  emergency.  Days  would 
be  involved  in  calling  this  body  back  together.  Hours  and 
minutes  are  what  count  in  situations  such  as  this. 

To  adjourn  Congress  now  would  be  tantamount  to  a  re- 
pudiation of  our  oath  of  office  to  faithfully  discharge  our 
duties. 

Surveying  the  letters  I  have  received  from  my  district — 
and  I  have  not  had  a  letter  urging  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress— I  find  that  the  people  of  my  district  want  us  to  stay 
on  the  job  here.  We  bcgced  the  people  to  send  us  to  Wash- 
ing ton  in  November  1938.  Why  leave  now  when  there  is 
work  to  be  done? 

Tj'pical  of  the  expre-^sions  I  have  received  from  my  dis- 
trict is  an  editorial  in  my  home-town  newspaper,  the  Saginaw 
Daily  News.  I  appreciate  the  unanimous  consent  which  the 
House  has  given  me  to  present  it  here  that  you  may  know 
the  sentiment  in  the  territory  I  represent. 

LET  CONGRESS   STAT 

There  is  understood  to  be  more  than  a  smattering  of  Republican 
sentiment  for  Congres-s  to  stay  in  session — at  least  over  the  sum- 
mer     The  idea  has  Its  merits 

Still  a  great  numbor  of  politically  minded  Congressmen  want 
to  go  home  and  strengthen  their  relations  with  the  voters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Capitols  usually  reliable  gages  of  sentiment,  this 
number    forms    a    majority. 


It  Is  too  bad  the  legislators  can't  forget  about  campaigning  this 
once  and  go  on  sawing  wood  It  is  too  bad  that  parly  conventions 
and  elections  can't  be  held  with  Congress  in  Waslilngton  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  people  themselves  can't  do  without  baby  kissing  and 
oratory  this  year  and  be  trusted  to  elect  the  right  men  for  the  rignt 
Jobs. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  arguments  why  Congress  should  stay 
where  It  is.  A  new  tax  bill  should  be  pas.sed  to  pay  for  Increased 
military  expenditures.  The  old  bugbear  against  new  taxes  In  an 
election  year  Is  off.  It  may  be  more  unpopular  not  to  levy  taxes  in 
this  case. 

Definite  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Ala-skan  and  Pan- 
American  highways.  These  are  defense  measures  which  should  not 
wait,  not  even  for  a  few  months. 

The  European  situation  cannot  be  predicted  24  hours  In  advance. 
The  rise  of  any  morning's  sun  may  look  upon  a  completely  unfore- 
seen set  of  circumstances.  Congress  should  be  around  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Its  presence  .should  have  a  steadying 
and  reassuring  influence  on  the  executive  department  in  the  days 
ahead. 


'Fifth  Column"  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  dispatches  of  June 
2,  1940,  from  the  city  of  New  Yoi'k  reporting  the  program 
of  the  Communist  Party  Convention  is  enough  to  give  pause 
to  every  thoughtful  American  in  these  trying  days.  At  this 
Communist  convention.  Earl  Russell  Browder,  America's 
No.  1  link  with  Soviet  Ru.ssia,  was  nominated  to  the  position 
as  Communist  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

These  proceedings  of  this  convention  were  broadcast  over 
radio  network  throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  the 
Nation  and  the  public  heard  the  applau.se  when  the  name 
of  this  man  Browder,  a  convict  with  a  4-year  sentence  for 
un-American  activity,  was  placed  in  this  position.  A  stranger 
attending  would  have  thought  that  he  was  in  Moscow  in  the 
heart  of  "red"  Russia  as  he  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion and  heard  the  shouts  of  support. 

America's  "fifth  column" — the  bund  and  the  Communist — 
is  active,  defiant,  and  arrogant.  Any  doubt  regarding  this 
was  removed  by  listening  to  the  speech  of  this  arch-Com- 
munist Earl  Browder  and  to  the  thimdcrous  applause  which 
greeted  his  every  treasonable  word. 

The  "fifth  column"  is  even  more  dangerous  here  in 
America  than  it  is  in  Europe.  Why  do  I  say  this?  The 
Germ.an  Bund  works  now  under  cover — since  Germany  is 
encaged  in  war.  The  Communists  work  as  a  national  po- 
litical organization,  with  an  actual  balloting  strength  In 
1936  of  80.000  votes.  It  claims  to  have  10  times  this  many 
supporters  in  America  today  as  2  years  ago. 

Communists  and  Nazis  in  America  are  spies  for  their 
respective  governments  jast  as  they  were  spies  in  France, 
Holland,  Norway.  Finland,  Belgium,  and  England.  This 
spying  in  America  must  stop. 

Congress  has  taken  some  steps  to  stop  this  alien  activity, 
but  Congress  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough.  We  have  trans- 
ferred, at  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration from  the  Labor  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  was  desirable  and  should  help  In  this  fight. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Martin  Dies,  of 
the  Dies  un-American  activities  committee,  has  urged  the 
formation  of  a  "fifth  column"  coimcil,  such  a  committee  to 
be  made  up  of  level-headed,  fair-minded  men,  lest  there  be 
persecutions  instead  of  prosecution.  The  registration  and 
fingerprinting  of  every  alien  in  America  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  safety.  This  Important  work  should  be  handled  care- 
fully and  methodically  under  skillful  direction.  It  should  be 
left  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  specialty  In  America, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
a  force  of  only  150  men  to  stamp  out  communism  and  nazi- 
Ism  among  130.000,000  people.  The  number  of  complaints 
reaching  the  Department  of  Justice  concerning  un-American 
activity  has  increased  to  an  astounding  extent.  Last  week. 
May  28.  1940.  147  complaints  from  New  York  City  alone 
reached  the  F  B.  I.,  and  a  large  number  have  been  sent  in 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  Several  thousand 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  reaching 
Washington.  More  men  should  be  provided  to  enforce  our 
laws  against  un-American  activity. 

In  this  trying  time,  with  the  world  literally  on  fire,  we  have 
no  time  to  waste  upon  those  who  seek  to  undermine  our  insti- 
tutions. Any  political  party  having  such  motives  should  be 
stamped  out  promptly  and  without  hesitation.  Its  members 
must  be  taught  either  to  support  our  Government  or  to  leave 
our  land. 


Letters  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag:riculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   >WCI1IGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KEI'RKSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


Lrrmia  from  tkjb  bccrctary  op  agriculture 


Mr.  HOOK,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RcccRD,  I  include  the  following  letU'rs  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  HomcAM]: 

Mat  3,  1040 
Hon.  Class  E.  HomiAir. 

Hou»€  of  BepreaentativeM. 

Deab  Mr.  lioffTMAM:  Hon  Marvtw  Jomta  ha*  called  to  my  atten- 
tion H  Ren  473.  which  you  Introduced  In  the  Houxe  of  Repre- 
sentatives April  36.  and  has  requested  that  I  furnish  you  the  In- 
formation you  are  seeking.    This  I  am  glad  to  do. 

Before  answering  In  detail  the  questions  you  have  raised,  let 
me  say  that  the  anniversary  farm  dinners  did  not  originate  with 
this  IJepartment.  and  this  Department  had  no  official  connection 
with  them,  and  that  Department  funds  were  not  expended  In 
promoting  or  conducting  the  dinners.  There  was  widespread  In- 
terest among  farmers  In  this  celebration,  and  some  of  them  who 
had  been  elected  committeemen  in  the  Triple  A  program  quite 
naturally  assisted  In  making  arrangements,  but  they  did  this 
entirely  unofficially  and  not  as  a  part  of  their  Triple  A  duties. 

Now  let  me  answer  your  que.rtions  specifically. 

1.  The  Department  cf  Agriculture  did  not  nor  did  any  officer, 
agr^nt.  or  employee  authorize,  incur,  or  pay  any  expendlt\ire  in 
co;.nection  with  the  farm  anniversary  dinners.  Friday.  March 
8.  1940. 

2.  No  Instructions  went  out  prior  to  the  9th  day  of  March  1940 
frcm  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  from  any  official  agexit 
or  emplojree  of  the  Department  directing  anyone  to  hold  these 
meetings.  It  was  generally  understood  among  officials  In  contact 
with  the  field  employees  that  these  widely  publicized  dinners  were 
events  with  which  the  Department  employees  could  take  no  offi- 
cial part.  No  Instructions  were  Issued  becau.«e  It  was  felt  unnec- 
essaiy  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  departmental  policy  has  always 
been  clear  on  such  matters. 

3  No  compen-sation  was  paid  to  county  agents,  county  committee- 
men, or  any  persons  connected  with  the  agrlculttiral  program  for 
assisting  In  arranging  for  the  meetings  commemorating  this 
anniversary. 

4.  5.  and  6.  I  find  that  no  official  Instruction  went  to  Alle- 
gan County.  Mich.,  with  reference  to  arrangements  for  commun- 
ity meetings  commemorating  this  anniversary.  In  reference  to 
your  constituent's  letter,  which  you  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  25.  we  have  communicated  with  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  committee.  Allegan  County,  and  have  learned 
that  the  matter  of  dinners  was  mentioned  briefly  and  entirely  in- 
cidentally during  a  meeting  of  township  and  county  committee- 
men called  to  traiisact  regular  administrative  business  early  In 
March. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  supplied  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  by  Clarence  Swanel)eck  of  the  Michigan  State 
A.  A.  A.  office: 

"Concerning  the  charge  that  committeemen  In  Allegan  Cotinty 
spent   a  day  canvassing   the   territory  In  regard  to  the  A.   A.   iL 


anniversary  dinner,  while  they  were  being  paid  M  per  day  to 
work  on  the  program;  They  had  a  noeetlng  about  March  1  In 
this  county  but  didn't  have  all  the  men  in;  talked  on  403s. 
(Form  NCR  403  Is  officially  titled  'Farm  Plan  for  Participation 
In  the  1940  Program.'  and  is  the  basis  for  eligibility  of  farmers 
to  receive  payments.*  They  had  5.361  403  8  to  be  completed  as 
of  March  1.  and  on  March  1  they  called  all  these  community  com- 
mitteemen in.  They  took  up  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  parity 
payments,  everything  that  a  farm  reporter  could  take  up.  They 
don't  know  exactly  how  many  were  in  at  this  meeting,  but  there 
were  not  anywhere  near  72  committeemen. 

"At  this  meeting;  they  had  a  farmer.  "Walter  Whiteman,  Fenn- 
viile.  Route  2,  Republican  by  politics,  and  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee,  appear  at  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Whiteman  left  at  10:  25.  Took 
about  25  minutes  of  the  time  telling  about  what  he  was  planning 
to  do  about  the  dinners  In  that  county. 

"They  went  on  with  the  regular  work  the  rest  of  the  day.  These 
men  wont  or.t  and  worked  on  403's;  72  committeemen,  total  of 
all  committeemen  in  the  county.  Not  all  of  them  were  at  the 
meeting,  as  the  county  committee  had  to  contact  them  to  see  If 
they  were  wlll:n<;  to  work.  They  were  paid  In  that  county  only 
for  work  on  the  403'9  The  latter  part  of  February  and  until  after 
th?  dmner  on  M:\rch  8.  Just  getting  a  nice  start  on  403's;  about 
10  percent  done  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

"If  there  is  anything  el.  e  wc  can  give  you.  let  us  know  Some 
dinners  were  held:  Pot-luck  gatherings  and  church  suppers  at 
60  cents." 

7  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  no  Instructions  to  em- 
ployre<<  or  anyone  else  indicating  that  action  should  be  taken  In  the 
celebration  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  program's  succesn. 

I  hope  I  have  allayed  your  fears  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture enraged  in  any  Improper  artlvlty  In  regard  to  these  dlnnrra. 
While  ln»-y  wire  r^f-npurtliun  in  character  wr  con.'.ldcrcd  them  out- 
side tlie  officio!  «ph(re  cf  the  Department  Bo  tat  a*  I  can  learn,  this 
policy  was  not  violated 

As  to  ih"  Triple  A  farmer  commt'teemen.  It  must  be  birnr  In 
mind  that  they  are  not  rmplovces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  are  elected  by  their  neighbf  rti  to  ndmlnuter  the  program  locaMy. 
They  work  only  part  time  and  their  pay  comes  from  the  farmer  pay- 
ments allotted  to  their  re»p«ctive  counties  I  am  »ure  that  many  of 
them  assisted  In  promoting  and  arranging  these  dinners.  Tliry 
would  be  more  than  human,  ond  C4ria!nly  ^<K>r  citizens.  If  they 
»t'»od  uily  by  without  taking  part  In  tht  drbiiirs  which  are  rag'.rg 
over  farm  policies  Thrse  committeemen  are  ln'1ep«-ndent  and  nrn- 
partisan.  we  have  no  rlw;ht.  and  we  have  never  attempted  to  dictate 
tj  them  what  they  should  think  or  do  on  matters  which  clearly  are 
their  p«Tron«il  sffairs  as  ind.vidual  citizens, 
Suicerely, 

H.  A.  Wallacx,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Clarz  E  Kottmaw, 

House  of  R^prctentatives. 

D«Aa  Ma.  Hoftman:  Thu  Is  In  reply  to  your  letters  of  May  4  and 
May  8.  1940,  In  which  you  requested  Information  on  administrative 
expenditures  of  Allegan  County.  Mich  .  for  the  pa.st  3  months.  In 
connection  with  farmers"  anniversary  dinners  he.'d  on  March  8.  1940 
and  the  attendance  of  farmers  at  the  St  Paul.  Minn.,  mass  meet  ni 
on  April  27,  1940.  I  have  also  House  Resolution  486.  which  you 
submitted  on  May  8.  1940  to  direct  me  to  furnish  the  House  cf 
Representatives  similar  information. 

Your  only  point  about  the  meeting  for  which  committeemen  re- 
ceived $4.50  for  attendance  appears  to  be  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  promote  the  anniversary  dlnr.ers.  In  my  letter  of 
May  3,  1940.  I  .-showed  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  not  to 
promote  the  anniversary  dinners  but  that  the  purpose  was  to  provide 
community  ccmmltteemen  with  Information  necessary  for  their 
administrative  functions  in  carrying  out  the  farm  program  author- 
ized by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  related  legisla- 
tion You  were  informed  In  that  letter  that  about  25  minutes  out 
of  the  whole  day  at  that  meeting  was  taken  by  Mr  Walter  Whiteman 
to  tell  his  plans  about  the  dinners  in  Allegan  County. 

With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  whether  It  Is  political  activity 
for  persons  administering  the  farm  program  to  promote  a  dinner 
to  hear  an  official  speak  In  favor  of  the  farm  program  It  would 
appear  that  a  reasoned  consideration  of  the  question  would  provide 
an  obvious,  negative  answer  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  find 
any  peacetime  laws  nr  regulations  In  the  United  States  which  would 
so  narrow  our  traditions  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly  as  to  deny 
that  type  of  activity  to  farmers  engaged  part  time  In  the  adminis- 
tration cf  the  farm  program.  Committeemen,  who  as  farm  I'^ad- 
ers,  may  naturally  have  assisted,  entirely  in  unofficial  capacities 
In  the  preparation  for  dinners,  were  merely  exercising  their  rlehls 
as  free  American  citizens. 

No  farmer  In  Allegan  County.  Mich.,  or  any  other  county  In  the 
United  States  earned  any  compensaUon  from  funds  appropriated 
to  administer  the  farm  program  for  attendance  at  any  of  the  anni- 
versary dinners.  No  farmer  became  entitled  to  «4  50  per  day  at  any 
Stage  of  attending  any  of  the  dinners  nor.  since  urging  atiend.ince 
at  the  meetings  was  not  an  official  function,  at  any  stage  of  advo- 
cating at«^endance  at  them.  Attendance  at  the  dinners  or  advocat- 
ing attendance  had  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  compensation  of 
any  committeemen. 

You  state  that  the  person  who  wrote  you  said  he  and  others  were 
offered  2  days'  pay  to  atten'd  the  St.  Paul  mass  meeting.  No  ^.ne 
was  authorized  to  offer  any  pay  or  any  money  out  of  funds  avail- 
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able  for  the  farm  propram  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  any 
committeemen  or  other  pers<ins  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  to  the 
best  of  ovu-  knowledge  no  payments  of  funds  whatsoever  have  been 
cr  will  be  made  to  any  committeemen  or  other  persons  from  any 
Department  funds  for  their  attendiuice  at  the  St  Paul  meeting. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
has  been  Informed  specifically  that  as  complete  a  check  as  possible 
has  been  made  on  funds  paid  to  committeemen  In  Allegan  County, 
Mich,  for  the  month  of  April,  and  that  no  paymi-nts  have  been 
paid  or  certliied  to  persons  for  any  days  spent  attending  the  St. 
Paul  meeting  or  otherwise  not  working  on  the  fann  program.  If 
any  payment  has  been  claimed  and  certified  for  any  such  purpose 
in  any  county  cf  the  United  States,  the  error  or  violation  of  regula- 
tions will  be  corrected  wlthnut  delay  according  to  the  procedure  In 
regular  u^e  to  detect  and  correct  errors  or  violations  of  regulations 
In  tl^e  payment  of  funds  for  administrative  work. 

Since  no  committeemen  or  other  persons  were  paid  from  funds 
available  for  the  farm  program  to  attend  the  St  Paul  meeting. 
and  since  the  meeting  did  not  involve  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  I  could  obtain  any  official  Information  about  the  number 
of  men  or  number  of  local  committeemen  from  any  particular 
area  who  attended  the  meeting.  However.  I  can  and  wQl 
furnish  you  with  the  names  of  all  persons  who  did  or  will  re- 
ceive pay  for  work  on  the  Farm  Program  on  April  26  and  27, 
1940,  in  Allegan  County.  Mich.,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  provide  you  with  specific  Information  about 
amnunt<t  paid,  persons  to  whom  such  amounts  have  been  paid, 
and  purpcmes  for  which  such  amounts  have  been  paid  out  of  any 
funds  ai>proprinte(i  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  tised 
for  admlnl"tnitlve  expem.es  in  Allegan  County,  Mich,  between 
March  1,  1940.  and  April  30,  1940.  I  have  asked  the  Agrtcultura) 
Adju>«tm*'nt  AdminmtrsMon  to  obtain  as  lteml»-d  statenu'nt  from 
the  Michlgsn  Arrlruiiural  Crnvrvatlon  CommitK*.  Thu  infor- 
mation will  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  be  transmitted 
to  you  immediately. 
Hiucvttly  ybura. 

B.  A.  Wallacc, 

Secretary. 

America  Awakens  to  It«  Air-Force  WeaknesH 
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OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  OP  JUNE   17, 

1Q40 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  excellent  and 
thought-prcvcking  article  frcm  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  June  17,  1940,  which  is  authored  by  Charles  T.  Lucey  and 
Lee  G.  Miller: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  17,  1940) 

How  Sait  Are  We?— United  States  at  Last  Awakening  to  Aa- 

FoRCE  Weakness 
(By  Charles  T.  Lucey  and  Lee  G.  Miller) 

The  air  arm  of  American  defense  has  come  a  long  way — prin- 
cipally on  paper — since  President  Roosevelt  told  Congress  on 
January  12.  1939.  that  "no  responsible  officer"  advocated  build- 
ing our  air  forces  up  to  equality  with  "certain  other  nations  " 

The  war  changed  the  President's  views.  On  May  16  of  this 
year  he  told  Congress:  "I  should  like  to  see  this  Nation  geared 
up  to  the  ability  to  turn  out  at  least  50,000  planes  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore. I  believe  that  this  Nation  should  plan  at  this  time  a 
program  that  would  provide  us  with  50,000  military  and  naval 
planes." 

Currently  Congress  Is  voting  money  hand  over  ftst  In  an  effort 
to  get  going  toward  this  objective.  But  what  does  otir  air  de- 
fense amount  to,  as  of  today? 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  fewer  than  5.000  airplanes  of  all 
kinds,  old  and  new.  trainers  and  transports,  as  well  as  fighters 
and  txjmbers  (And  many  of  these  are  being  turned  back  to  the 
manufacturers  for  sale  to  the  Allies.) 

They  have  no  planes  embodying  the  new  lessons  of  the  B^uro- 

pean  war. 

Listen  to  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H    Arnold,  chiet  of  the  Army  Air  Corps: 
"A  year  ago  we  believed  that  some  of  our  airplanes  had  ample 

performance  as  compared  with  airplanes  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Everything  went  along  beautifully  until  the  Germans  went  Into 

Poland." 
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Then  It  developed  that  the  Army  was  asleep  at  the  switch  In 
regard  to  three  fimdnmentals  of  modern  air  war: 

1  Loakproof  gasoline  tanks, 

2  Shell -firing    guns. 

3.  Armor  to  protect  airplane  crews. 

General  Arnold  admitted  that  the  Army  had  experimented  3re«T8 
ago  with  self-«cnllng  fuel  tanks,  and  had  given  up  due  to  weight 
and  lack  of  kncvvledge  of  materials  at  that  time. 

Only  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  Armys  planes  could  be  modernized 
In  these  respects,  he  eald. 

To  fly  one  of  the  Army's  B  18  bombers  apalnst  modern  planes 
"would  be  suicide."  he  testified  at  Senate  hearings.  The  Army  has 
about  300  B  18  s. 

Tliat  hi  a  dismal  picture.     But  tliere  are  encouraging  factors. 

^Tille  General  Arnold  admits  that  "we  were  on  the  WTong  tack 
so  far  as  our  gadgets  were  amotrned,"  he  Insists  that  our  "Indi- 
vidual airplanes  still  stand  out  so  far  as  performance  is  concerned." 
Unquestionably  the  Army's  fifty-odd  flying  fortresBes  are  formidable 
ships  as  they  stand  And  the  combat  planes  now  on  order  will  have 
the  new  German  innovations 

The  Allies'  eagerness  to  buy  Army  and  Novy  planes  Is  evidence 
that  the  existing  models  are  by  no  monns  valueless. 

Otra   BEST   DEVICE 

In  at  least  one  "gndget."  otir  military  aviators  Bre  confident  they 
have  the  world  befiteii.  That  Is  the  secret  bomb  Plcht.  rcp\itedly  a 
marvel  of  precision  which  permits  accurate  bombing  from  great 
heights.  Not  even  the  Allies  have  been  permitted  so  far  to  buy  this 
In/itrument  or  even  in^poct  it. 

The  banlc  Index  of  Amrncnn  air  power  Is  the  skyrocketlntf  capacity 
of  the  aircraft  fsclorlis  Tlie  President  aays  It  has  risen  from  about 
e.OOO  a  year  to  "mote  than  double  that  number."  And  further  great 
t-xputuiion  u  In  prospect. 

Munufiu-turrrM  of  uirplan**  engines  appear  to  he  krrptng  pare; 
a  current  capacity  i>t  10,000  limine*  a  year  t«  clauiM-d  lot  them, 
and  a  capacity  of  25,000  1 ,000-hor»«power  engines  la  forecast  within 
a  year. 

Compare  th'jse  figures  to  our  performance  In  tl>e  World  War.  whei; 
wt  delivered  to  Euiope  only  1.216  planes,  deitpiie  enormous  expendi- 
tures. 

To  accelerate  the  further  expansion  of  airplane  factories  Is  one  of 
Ihi  firift  ta«k«  of  ihe  new  Dt'fen:!*  Advisory  Cotnmi'-MU.n.  particularly 
cf  Member  William  B  Knudwn.  Tlie  principal  bottlrneck  In  In  ma- 
chine tooli,  a  problem  with  which  Mr.  Knudsen  Is  now  grappling 

The  magnitude  of  the  President's  goal  of  50,000  planes  a  year  la 
atUstcd  by  thu  fact:  The  American  aircraft  Industry.  In  It*  entire 
30-year  hlntory.  has  built  only  about  46.000  airplanes,  and  only  about 
18.000  of  the&e  in  the  last  10  years. 

nrrr  THovsAifD  im  s  teabst 

It  took  Germany  about  5  years  to  achieve  her  estimated  capacity 
of  36.000  planes  a  year.  Nevertheless.  Col.  John  H  Jouett,  president 
of  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thinks  this  country  could 
achieve  a  50.000-plane  capacity  within  3  years. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  training  plloU  and  ground  personnel. 

Today  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  2,623  pilots,  and  the  Army 
at  last  report  had  2  941.    Total.  5,564. 

Under  new  legislation  enlarging  alr-tralnlng  facilities,  the  Navy 
hopes  within  a  year  to  be  turning  out  pilots  at  a  rate  of  6.600  a  year. 
S.mllarly.  the  Army's  program  calls  for  producing  7.000  pilots  a  year. 

Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  will  cooperate  by  providing  pri- 
mary training  for  50  000  civilians  In  the  coming  year.  (Incidentally, 
there  are  In  the  country  today  only  about  43,000  citizen  pilots,  good, 
bad.  and  Ind.ffarent.) 

The  production  of  mUltary  pilots  Is  a  long  and  expensive  proce.w. 
Ordinarily  9  months  of  basic  training  Is  provided  before  an  Army 
pilot  gets  tactical  training  with  a  combat  unit.  And  most  of  the 
would-be  fiyers  are  weeded  out  at  the  start  or  along  the  way. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  says  that  75  000 
young  men  will  have  to  be  "processed"  In  order  to  produce  7,000 
trained  pilots 

Pllol.s  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  manpower  required  by  aviation. 
The  Army  figures  that  every  plane  demands  roughly  10  men  to 
maintain  It.  Capt.  Kenneth  Whiting,  United  States  Na\-y.  says  the 
Navy  needs  between  20  and  40  men  for  each  plane,  depending  on 
the  type. 

Taking  30  as  the  Navy  average,  that  would  mean  300.000  men  to 
maintain  the  10  000  planes  which  Is  the  Navy's  eventual  goal. 

If  the  Army  got  40,000  planes  eventvjdly,  these  would  require 
400.000  men. 

Total,  Army  and  Navy,  700.000  men.  That  la  almost  twice  the 
combined  personnel  of  the  whole  Army  and  Uavy  today. 

Enlisted  personnel  as  well  as  flying  officers  have  to  be  thoroughly 
trained,  of  course.  Skilled  airplane  mechanics  cannot  be  conjured 
out  of  a  hat.  In  the  last  year  the  Army  Air  Corps  has  expanded  Its 
enlisted  personnel  from  18.000  to  43.000,  and  General  Arnold  says 
they  have  not  all  been  "abscrl)ed"  yet. 

A  year  hence.  If  present  programs  go  through,  the  Army  expects  to 
have  something  like  7.900  airplanes  on  hand  or  on  order,  and  the 
Navy  nearly  6.000.  (Prom  these  figrires  mu.st  be  deducted  the 
planes  turned  back  to  the  builders  for  resale  to  France  and  England  ) 

By   that   time,   planes   and   pilots  should  be   rolling   out   of   tb« 
1   factories  and  training  schools  at  a  greatly  advanced  rate. 
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In  the  meantime,  aeronautical  research.  In  which  Gennany  stole 
i\  march  on  us.  is  t>elng  gpcedcd  up  A  great  new  laboratory  Is  being 
built  in  California  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, to  supplement  the  N  A.  C.  As  big  research  station  at 
LanKley  Pield.  Va  Also  legislation  now  pending  carries  funds  for 
an  MOOO.OOO  engine  laljoratory 

In  short.  America  Is  out  to  buy  air  power  In  enormotis  quantities. 
Whether  It  will  get  enough  of  it  before  an  occujilcn  for  lis  use  In 
action  arlsea  U  another  question 

Whether  It  will  use  It  In  the  rtp;ht  way  Is  also  a  question.  MaJ  Al. 
WilUamii  iDsi.sts  that  effective  air  powtr  Is  lmp«^s.ble  unless  a  sep- 
arate aviation  department  la  created,  entirely  apart  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  There  Is  considerable  support  for  this 
among  serMcc  air  ofHcers— but  they  do  nut  admit  it  publicly  since 
the  high  commands  are  opposed. 

The  War  Deportnwnt  position  Is  that  Its  O  H.  Q  air  force, 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  Army's  combat  planes  arc  attached, 
provides  mobile  striking  power  under  a  single  though  not  Inde- 
pendent conunand. 


National  Defense  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 
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STATEMENT  BY  UNITED  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES,   INC. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  United  Government  Em- 
ployees. Inc..  an  organization  of  Government  workers,  of 
which  Edgar  G.  Brown  is  president,  has  issued  a  statement 
which,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

The  15.000.000  Negroes  In  the  United  States  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  reject  the 
action  of  the  conferees  who  apreed  to  strike  out  the  Schwartz 
amendment  Inserted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Tviesday.  June  11, 
in  the  National  Defense  Act.  H.  R.  10055.  of  $2,000,000,000  guar- 
anteeing "that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  enlisting  In  any 
branch  of  the  Military  Establishment  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color." 

Does  the  United  States  Congress  In  1940  agree  to  taxation 
without  representation  for  loyal,  patriotic  Negro  American  citizens 
who  have  never  been  "fifth  columnists"  In  the  150  years  of  the 
history  of  our  liberty,  independence,  and  devotion  to  democratic 
Institutions? 

The  Negro  press  on  national  defense  last  week  said: 

(a)  The  Af ro- American : 

"CAN    DKMOCllACT    BE    MADE    TO    WORK? 

"It  seems  nonsensical.  Ironic,  and  almost  u:ibel:cvable  that  any 
group  of  people  should  be  compelled  to  fight  for  the  privilege  of 
dying  for  their  country,  but  such  Is  the  Inconsistency  of  prejudice 
which  we  will  not  try  to  imderstand. 

••The  A.  F.  R.  O.  has  fought  for  that  privilege  for  our  group 
simply  because  we  know  that  there  Is  but  one  medium  of  ex- 
change with  which  liberty,  freedom,  honor,  and  glory  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  that  la  blood.  The  terms  have  always  been  thus. 
The  road  to  Utopia  has  always  been  fought  for.  Inch  by  inch,  with 
one  generation  dying  that  the  next  might  lead  a  fuller  life. 

"Which  all  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  national  defense  and  the 
race  problem." 

(b)  The  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide: 

"THX    WORLD    CRISIS    AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

"The  black  man,  whose  blood  has  been  loyally  shed  In  every 
war  In  which  otir  country  has  engaged.  Is  denied  enlistment  In 
the  Air  Corps  and  Marine  Corps:  in  the  medical,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing vuilts;   and  In  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

'•The  latter  within  the  past  few  weeks  has  bestirred  Itself  In 
seeking  colored  enlistments,  and  the  Navy  in  recent  years  has  per- 
mitted Increasing  colored  enlistments,  but  chiefly,  or  solely,  as 
messmen. 

"The  color  basis  so  sharply  defined  In  the  Navy  has  shut  tight 
to  colored  Americans  enrollment  In  the  Naval  Academy,  and  per- 
mitted only  one  to  graduate  from  the  Military  Academy  In  a  great 
many  years. 

"The  number  of  colored  males  In  the  United  States  between  20 
and  45  years  of  age,  from  available  figures,  is  2.340.758.  The  num- 
ber now  In  the  military  services  Is  only  4.451.  In  the  Regular 
Army  there  are  only  five  commissioned  ofOcers  and  11  warrant 
officers.  The  number  In  the  Navy,  chiefly  stewards  and  messmen. 
la  unknown — but  it  Is  not  great." 


(c)  The  Washington  Tribune: 

"DEMOCRACT  AT  HOMZ 

"Now  Is  the  time  to  read  the  record  of  loyal  devotion  to  fTag  and 
country.  We  have  fought  the  white  mans  battles  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  Lexington  to  the  Argonne.  No  colored  man  has  ever 
been  a  traitor  As  the  Government  moves  to  recall  aliens  from  the 
District  and  Federal  emplojTncnt.  America  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
thp  colored  man  »  service  to  his  country." 

(d)  The  Chicago  Defender: 

"DEMOCRACT    ON    TRIAL 

"War  has  come  a  step  closer  to  our  doorstep.  President  Roosevelt 
has  increased  the  ante  from  three  to  Ave  million.  The  hysterical 
cry  that  we  are  in  danger  grows  louder.  Some  people  arc  agitated 
to  a  degree  reached  before  only  In  1917 

"We  believe  in  the  delen.se  of  America — our  home  and  our  coun- 
try. The  war  record  of  black  America  Is  proof  that  we  believe  in 
dcfin-iie.  But  our  war  record  U  also  proof  that  we  believe  in  the 
democracy  we  never  have  enjoyed  " 

(e)  The  Philadelphia  Independent : 

"AMERICA'S     HANDCUTFS 

"America  has  placed  a  pair  of  handcuffs  upon  Negroes  that  will 
make  them  easy  prey  for  flfth  columnlsU'  If  Hitler  ever  gets  as  far 
as  this  western  continent. 

"This  Is  no  Idle  threat.  Discrimination,  more  vicious  and  harrow- 
ing than  any  programs  Instituted  upon  the  Jews  by  Germany,  is 
crushing  out  the  patriotic  hope  of  countless  Negro  youths. 

"Army  Jlm-crowlsm.  Navy  Jlra-crowlsm,  governmental  pu.ssy- 
footing  and  silent  approval  of  this  stand  are  snapping  Iron  braceleu 
upon  the  wrists  of  Negroes  that  won't  soon  l>e  removed  unle.-s 
something  drastic  is  done  about  It. 

"Local  Negro  boys  and  Negro  boys  In  nearby  and  faraway  States 
have  repeatedly  applied  for  admls-sion  into  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
other  branches  of  this  Nations  military  units.  Various  subterfuges 
have  been  u-sed  to  refuse  them  in  some  instances  and  In  others 
they  have  been  told  outright  that  Negroes  were  not  being  recruited." 

(f)  The  Kansas  City  Call: 

"DEMOCRACT  IN    194  0 

"Are  the  three  Negro  regiments  to  be  sabotaged  as  only  menials, 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry? 
The  weak  spot  in  Americas  armor  race  prejudice  Is  the  damned" 
spot  on  American  democracy." 

(g)  The  Pittsburgh  Courier: 

""MR.    PRESIDENT.    WE    ARE    WAmNO 

"Inquiries  are  coming  into  our  office  in  every  mall,  asking  ua 
what  progress  we  are  making  In  our  eflTort  to  have  our  citizens 
Integrated  into  our  national  defense.  It  is  but  natural  that  these 
inquiries  come.  The  country  is  at  fever  heat  over  the  war  situation 
In  Europe  and.  Judging  from  reports  coming  from  our  National 
Capital,  the  Congress  Itself  is  getting  a  little  warm. 

"We  do  not  know  what  progre.ss  we  are  making.  We  have  been 
turned  down  by  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  no  one  has  sug- 
gested that  Negroes  be  integrated  Into  the  present  preparetincbs 
program." 

(h)  The  Cleveland  Call  and  Post: 

"where   do   we   STAND   AS   AMERICA    PREPARES   FOR   WAR? 

'"From  the  halls  of  Congress  these  days  we  hear  nothing  but  of 
war  preparations  Each  succeeding  week  reveals  new  appropria- 
tions, each  dollar  esu-marked  for  national  defense  and  actual  war." 

While  all  this  is  going  on.  hundreds  of  Government  operators 
are  scurrjing  about  the  Nation  tracking  down  "fifth  coluuuilsts." 
and  persons  whose  loyalty  i.s  questioned. 

The  Negro.  America's  "tenth  citizen. "  witnesses  this  with  awe 
and  suspicion.  For.  while  Congress  rushes  ahead  with  its  spend- 
ing program,  and  American  Industry  gears  Itself  for  war-malerlal 
production,  and  millions  of  workers  find  the  employment  window 
again  open,  the  Negro  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  the 
"forgotten  man." 

Despite  this  Nation's  experiences  of  the  last  World  War  with 
traitors  and  spies,  there  is  little  evidence  now  that  It  has  learned 
any  lessen  from  them  The  only  racial  group  upon  whlrh  there 
was  no  odium  of  suspicion  during  the  years  of  1917.  1918,  and  1919, 
was  the  Negro.  The  most  loyal  soldiers  In  the  United  States 
Army  were  the  black  boys  who  were  called  from  4O0.0O0  Negro 
homes  to  the  Nation's  colors. 

The  Nation's  reward  to  these  Negro  soldiers  who  served  so 
valiantly  has  been  discrimination,  segregation,  lynching,  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  industrial  peonage.  So.  as  America  con- 
templates another  war.  the  Negro  citizens  are  asking  the  all- 
Important  question:  What  will  be  our  position  in  America's  pre- 
paredness program,   and   what  will  be  our  fate  when  war  comes? 

Not  only  Is  the  Negro  being  completely  ignored  now,  as  this 
Nation  organizes  its  factories  and  mills  for  war.  but  we  are  also 
being  Ignored  as  this  Nation  organizes  Its  manpower  for  combat. 
The  "No  Negroes  Wanted"  sign  appears  at  every  Government  re- 
cruiting office  unless  we  are  willing  to  sign  up  for  scullion  work. 
With  appeals  being  made  for  thousands  of  airplane  pilots,  not  a 
single  Negro  Is  being  accepted. 

The  Negro  soldiers  In  the  Regular  United  States  Army,  are 
scattered  at  various  camps  and  very  few  of  them  are  doing  any 
real  military  work.  The  fine  fighters  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-flfth  Regiments,  are 
now  Utile  more  than  servants  for  white  soldiers. 
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In  h!s  pfflclftl  history  of  the  American  Negro  in  the  World  War, 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  on  page  468.  quotes  a  white  man  as  follows: 
"No  other  race  under  the  sun  would  endure  what  the  Negro  dues, 
except  the  Negro." 

So,  as  this  Nation  feverishly  prepares  for  another  war,  the 
Negro,  Just  as  he  was  In  1917.  Is  being  completely  left  out  of  the 
equation.  Wanting  and  willing  to  go  and  help  In  any  way  we 
can.  loyal  and  true,  able  and  capable,  we  languish  on  the  side 
lines. 

UnrnxD  OovntKicxirr  Emplotezs,  Inc. 


Mississippi  for  Roosevelt  and  Harrison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17, 1940 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    THE    MISSISSIPPI    DEMOCRATIC    CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion recently  held  in  Mississippi  resolutions  were  adopted 
endorsing  President  Roosevelt  and  instructing  the  State 
delegation  to  vote  for  him  for  President  for  a  third  term. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  endorsing  Pat  Harrison,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  Vice  President. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Resolutions  endorsing  President  Roosevelt  and  Instructing  the 
State  delegation  to  vote  for  hira  for  a  third  term. 

Whereas  the  Democratic  administration,  under  the  progressive 
and  inspiring  leadership  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
has  for  the  past  8  years  convincingly  made  democracy  the  agency 
for  achieving  and  furthering  the  sacred  objectives  recited  in  the 
preamble  of  our  Constitution.  ""To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  to 
establish  Justice,  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  otirselves  and  our  posterity."  and 

Whereas  the  most  far-reaching  program  of  legislation  in  our 
history  has  been  enacted  Into  law  under  the  wise  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  his  two  terms  In  the  White  House  have 
demonstrated  beyond  contradiction  that  he  possesses  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  tlie  statesmanlike  qusdities  of  wisdom,  courage, 
and  judgment  and  the  undeniable  ability  to  deal  sincerely,  hon- 
estly, realistically,  and  soundly  with  economic,  social,  and  foreign 
problems;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt,  with  rare  acvmicn.  foresight,  and 
perseverance,  has  forged  a  remarkable  record  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  our  country  under  most  trying  circumstances  and  has 
sought  to  lead  it  into  a  new  era  of  Jtistlce,  liberty,  and  social  en- 
lightenment through  reforms  In  the  governmental  system  designed 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  people  to  Job-s.  the  right  to  security  in 
private  employment  and  In  old  age,  the  right  to  a  decent  home,  the 
right  to  adequate  pay.  the  right  to  sectirity  of  savlncs,  the  right  of 
seciu-ity  of  home  and  family,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  right  to  an  education,  the  right  to  sell  agricultural  products 
at  a  fair  price,  the  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  resources, 
and  the  right  to  protection   against  exploitation;   and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously favored  measures  to  protect  the  neutrality,  the  safety,  and 
the  Integrity  of  our  country  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  out  of 
war  and  in  furtherance  of  that  objective  obtained  passage  In 
Congress  last  fall  after  the  outbreak  of  war  of  a  new  neutrality 
act  which  repealed  the  embargo  provisions  of  an  act  of  1925 
and  enabled  the  Government  to  defiiUtely  keep  American  citizens 
and  American  ships  away  from  the  inunediate  perils  of  the  actual 
zones  of  conflict;   and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt,  with  the  European  hostilities  now 
reaching  cata.strophic  proportions,  has  developed,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress,  a  long-range  program  for  an  expansion 
of  this  countrj's  armaments  In  strengthening  our  defenses  and  is 
pursuing  a  forelpn  policy  dedicated  to  peace,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  seeks  to  secure  protection  against  potential  develop- 
ments and  dnnt^frs  of  the  future  and  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
fense which  will  be  an  expression  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  Nation 
and  of  its  resolute  will  to  meet  whatever  challenge  the  future  may 
hold:   and 

Whereas  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  by  reasons  of  his  background, 
training,  experience,  and  ability,  is  the  best  qualified  American  to 
deal  with  national  and  international  problems  In  this  dark  hour 
and  lead  this  Nation  during  these  critical  times;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  dangerous  and  unwise  to  place  the  leadership 
in  other  bands  until  the  present  challenge  to  democracy  is  past 
and  world  peace  is  restored;  and 


Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has  d^stlngtJlPhcd  Mm.'^'lf 
as  one  of  the  six  great  American  Presidents  of  sll  times  and  today 
Is  In  a  better  position  than  uny  other  American  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  problems  and  the  crisis  of  our  times  and  can  l>ettrr  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  New  Deal  program  for  the  economic  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  the  American  people:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  democracy  o/  Mississippi  in  coni>ention  assembled 
this  the  nth  day  of  June  1940.  That  Its  delegutlon  to  the  Natlonul 
Democratic  Convention  In  ChlcaRo.  July  15.  be.  and  In  hereby.  In- 
structed to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  on 
the  first  ballot  and  on  any  succeeding  ballots  or  until  he  is  nomi- 
nated, or  as  long  as  his  name  Is  before  the  convention  for 
nomination. 


EESOLUnONS   ZNDORSINO    PAT    HARKISON    FOK    VICC    PRKSIDeNT 

That  we  regard  as  most  satisfactory  the  services  rendered,  and 
especially  do  we  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  our  senior 
Senator.  Hon.  Pat  Hauiison,  In  the  Senate,  and  we  feel  that  all 
Mlssisfcipplans.  regardless  of  any  so-called  factional  minds  are  pro- 
foundly gratified  because  of  the  wide  influr"ncc  of  this  gifted  son 
of  Mlssisiilppi  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  splendid  record  and 
universally  acknowledged  leadership  of  Senator  Haixuon  in  the 
promulgation  and  realization  of  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  the 
enactment  of  the  tame  In  beneficial  statutory  provisions  under  the 
moot  superb  Democratic  administration  of  our  great  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  we  do  hereby  present  Senator  Hakrison 
unto  the  forthcoming  National  Democratic  Convention  as  a  trained 
statesman  and  man  worthy  and  capucitated  to  hold  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  StaU'S. 


Congress  Must  Remain  in  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  WICHITA  (KANS.)  BEACON 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of  June  14,  1940,  relative  to  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  safeguarding  the  vital  interests  of  the  Nation. 
The  Congress  must  be  constantly  at  hand  during  these  days 
when  the  world  is  in  flames  to  meet  situations  which  change 
almost  with  the  hour. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of  June  14.  1940) 

CONGRESS    MUST   REMAIN    IN    SESSION 

The  next  90  days  will  be  of  paramount  importance  In  the  United 

States  in  charting  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  this  Government,  not 

i    alone  In  Its  rearmament  program,  which  must  be  pushed  with  all 

I    possible  speed,  but  In  correlating  Its  foreign  policy  with  the  fast- 

I    changing  scene  of   Europe. 

!       For  that  reason  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  Congress  remain 
in    session,    regardless    of    political    conventions    or    pDlltlcal    cam- 
paigns, until  the  present  emergency  has  passed  and   the  necessary 
legislation   has   t)een   enacted.     In   these  days  of   ""blitzkrieg"   war- 
fare   it    would    be    the    height   of    folly    to   adjourn   the    legislative 
branch   of    the   Federal    Government    and    then    wait    when    some 
I    sudden   crisis  has  arisen,   until   the   Senators  and   Representatives 
'    from  the  48  States  are  called  and  can  be  reassembled  In  Washlng- 
I    ton. 

1  This  Is  not  a  question  of  political  advantage  or  disadvantage. 
It  may  be  a  handicap  to  some  Members  of  Congress  who  are  up  for 
reelection  this  year  to  stay  at  their  posts  in  Washington — although 
I  it  would  appear  that  the  best  campaigning  possible  would  be  to 
I  do  a  good  Job  of  representing  the  voters  in  the  solution  of  the 
\  serious  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  not  a  question  of  confidence  o'' 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  President. 

This  country  was  designed  to  operate  under  a  government  where 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  share  in  the  responsibility. 
Right  now  every  man  and  woman  should  be  concerned  in  the 
national  security  and  welfare  above  everything  els?.  Let  the  party 
conventions  be  held.  Let  the  political  campaign  proceed.  Let  the 
establislied  and  recognized  institutions  and  practices  of  this  demo- 
cratic government  function  In  the  same  orderly  fashion  they  have 
functioned  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Now  Is  the  time  above  all 
others  that  we  should  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  in  every 
particular.  But  don't  let  any  partisanship  Interfere  with  tbat 
greater  duty  of  citizenship. 
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The  Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


^ 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HOWARD  W.  VESEY 


i 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  unfor- 
gettable days  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  much  strife  and  resentment 
was  created  among  the  consumers  of  coal  of  our  Nation 
because  of  a  virtual  trust  price-fixing. 

Again  the  people  are  aroused  because  of  the  further  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  private  industry. 

I  submit  a  very  able  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Vesey  as  to  future  probable  results  from  the  furtherance  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act. 

PoUowing  is  the  address  of  Mr.  Vesey: 

On  April  26.  1941,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  will  automat- 
ically pass  Into  the  limbo  of  discarded  experimental  legislation. 
Prior  to  that  date  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  bltumlnous-coal  industry  Is  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  further  experimentation  In  coll^ctivl.'-m  or  is  to  be 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  strict  regulation  and  supervision  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

No  thinkine  person  can  object  to  the  motives  which  inspired  this 
legislation.  Purthermore.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  sponsored  It.  Designed  to  benefit  both  labor 
and  management,  the  result  was  a  compromise  of  doubtfxil  value  to 
either  group  So  far,  at  least,  neither  group  has  received  any  benefit 
whatsoever  from  it.  Instead  of  aiding  Ixjth  producer  and  laborer 
by  reversing  the  downward  spiral,  it  has.  If  anything,  accentuated 
the  very  evil  which  It  was  Intended  to  eradicate,  namely,  cutthroat 
price  competition. 

This  Is  clearly  shown  by  the  losses  suffered  since  the  act  went  into 
effect  in  1937  According  to  the  reports  of  the  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission,  which  w^as  the  administrative  agency  under 
the  act  until  its  abolishment  by  the  President  on  July  1,  1939,  the 
Industry  lost  $37,000,000  in  1937  and  »60.000.000  in  1938.  We  have 
no  figures  for  1939,  but  responsible  members  of  the  industry  have 
estimated  that  the  losses  for  1939  will  approximate  $100,000,000. 
Whether  or  not  this  trend  will  continue  in  1940  is  a  matter  of 
speculation  in  view  of  the  present  European  war.  These  mounting 
losses  become  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that 
1937.  1938.  and  1939  were  good  years  for  practically  all  other  indus- 
tries. These  figure©  sjseak  for  themselves  They  need  no  elabora- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say.  unless  this  trend  is  stopped  by  removing  the 
cause,  the  bituminous-coal  industry  is  doomed  to  bankruptcy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  the  act 
has  already  passed,  no  legal  minimum  prices  have  been  establLshed. 
Indeed,  there  Is  grave  doubt  m  the  minds  of  many  men  that  effec- 
tive legal  minimum  prices  will  ever  be  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  minimum 
prices  will  be  established  and  that  they  will  rema.n  in  effect  long 
enough  to  enable  producers  to  get  back  at  least  some  i>art  of  the 
$20,000,000  which  the  Government  has  exacted  from  them  in  taxes 
and  dlstilct  board  assessments.  Although  I  sympathize  fully  with 
the  alms  and  aspirations  of  this  latter  group.  I  do  not  believe  this 
act  can  ever  be  made  to  work.  Purthermore.  I  firmly  beLeve  that 
if   minimum  prices  are  established  they  will   wTeck   this  Industry. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  act  for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  because 
Government  price  fixing  is  uneconomic  and  unsound;  and,  sec- 
ondly,  because  it  Is  un-American. 

Oovemment  price  fixing  has  always  failed.  It  has  in  every  case 
disrupted  the  particular  industry  and  reduced  It  to  a  position 
where  It  could  no  longer  compete  en  an  economical  basis.  The 
losses  to  the  Industry  so  regulated  have  In  every  case  been  tre- 
mendous. In  fact,  the  h.story  of  these  various  price-fixing  fail- 
ures in  the  past  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  the  history  of  the 
bitumilnous-coal  Industry  during  the  past  3  years.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, examine  for  a  moment  both  the  act  and  the  industry  and  see 
if  we  can  determine  why  the  price  fixing  of  bituminous  coal  by 
Government   Is  doomed   to  faJure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  does  not  strike  at  the  fundamental 
evil.  I  believe  that  everyone  will  agree  that  the  primary  curse 
In  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry  is  overproduction.  It  is  indeed 
a  deplorable  fact  that  any  person  or  comblnat.on  of  persons  can 
tap  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources  by  opening  a  new  mine 
and  thus  add  to  the  oversupply  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  this 
oversupply  which  produces  the  Intense  price  competition  that  has 
forced  prices  down  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer  return  even 
the  ecat  of  production.     However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  In 


th.B  act  to  cure  this  situation.  All  that  is  provided  for  In  the  act 
Is  the  regulation  of  the  resulting  evil,  the  low  price  levels,  and 
not  the  cure  thereof.  Hence.  I  submit.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  that  m  every  district  where  a  price  level  Is  established  by 
law  that  will  return  costs  or  more  production  in  that  di.strlct  will 
be  pxpande-d  until  that  price  level  is  broken  down  and  destroyed. 
Thus,  instead  of  correcting  the  evil  you  merely  provide  for  a  fuller 
growth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  act.  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  fixed  minimum  prices,  accentuates  cutthroat  price  competition. 
I  mean  simply  this,  that  the  threat  of  fixed  prices  causes  every 
producer  to  fight  to  obtain  customers  regardless  of  price  on  the 
theorv  that  they  will  coni  inuc  to  purchase  his  coal  after  prices  are 
established.  The  evidence  Introduced  at  the  various  hearings 
which  have  been  held  by  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  conclusively  proved  this  fact.  This  evidence  shows 
that  under  the  threat  of  fixed  prices  the  price  for  industrial  slack 
coal  has  dropped  In  certain  sections  to  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
ton.  For  the  past  3  years  this  threat  has  hung  over  the  bituminous 
coal  Industry.  Why.  then,  should  we  be  sianled  at  the  tremendous 
losses  that  this  industry  has  suffered  under  this  act?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  have  increased  each  year  until  today  they  have 
reached  such  mountainous  proportions  that  the  industry  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  complete  bankruptcy?  Gentlemen,  this  situation 
has  got  to  be  corrected  and  corrected  in  a  hurry.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  small,  insignificant  indu.stry  We  are  talking  about 
the  third  largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  an  Industry  that 
Is  the  bulwark  not  only  of  many  of  our  other  major  industries,  as. 
for  example,  the  railroads,  but  of  our  entire  economic  system. 
Its  welfare,  therefore,  demands  the  consideration  of  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  his  wEilk  of  life. 

Even  If  price  fixing  by  government  had  proven  to  be  economically 
sound.  I  submit  the  method  employed  in  this  act  will  not  work. 
Brlefiy.  the  method  prescribed  in  the  act  is  the  fixing  of  prices  for 
every  kind,  quality,  and  size  of  bituminous  coal  produced  at  every 
mine  for  shipment  into  every  consuming  market  at  levels  which 
will  return  for  each  producing  district  the  weighted  average  co-st 
of  production  for  the  price  area  in  which  it  is  located.  Compli- 
cated as  that  statement  is.  it  is  not  half  as  complicated  as  the 
contradictory  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  think  I  can  best  Illustrate  the  point  which  I  wl.«h  to  make 
by  giving  a  concrete  illustration  The  entire  Appalachian  field 
has  been  divided  Into  eight  dlstrlct.s.  which  nre  Included  In  price 
area  No.  1.  The  weighted  average  cost  of  production  In  this  price 
area  has  been  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  12  128.  The 
weighted  average  cost  of  production  In  each  of  the  eight  districts 
ranges  from  a  high  of  $3  654  for  district  No  6  to  a  low  of  $1837 
for  district  No.  3  Thus  the  Division  l.<»  immediately  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  either  following  the  act  and  establishing 
prices  which  will  realze  the  price-area  cost  and  thus  put  the 
mines  in  the  hlgh-cos-t  districts  out  of  business,  or  violating  the 
act  and  establishing  prices  which  will  realize  the  costs  of  the 
high-cost  districts  in  order  to  pre.serve  weak,  antiquated,  and 
uneconomic  mines  Which  course  will  the  Division  folloW  That 
Is  the  burning  question  in  the  mind  of  every  producer  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  todav  I  submit  to  you  that  the  result  will  be  the  same 
regardless  of  which  course  is  taken  That  result  will  be  chaos  In 
the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry — upset  production.  di.";ruptlon  of 
normal  distribution.  Increased  costs  of  production,  and  inordi- 
nate increases  In  the  fuel  costs  to  consumers 

The  above  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  that  could  be  given 
of  the  unsoundness  of  this  act.  which  establishes  a  price-fixing 
plan  that  defies  almost  every  known  sound  economic  theory 

No  nation  can  prasper  when  its  government  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  The  denial  of  the 
very  laws  of  nature  inherent  In  this  act  would  prevent  the 
achievement  of  any  lasting  good. 

Flexibility  of  prices  has  been  one  of  the  few  assets  of  the  coal 
Industry.  In  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  It  has 
recently  been  pa.sslng.  Con'jress  has  attempted  in  this  act  to 
eliminate  competition  with*n  the  coal  indu.stry.  Should  high 
prices  result  from  the  operation  of  this  scheme  of  price-fixing, 
the  large  consum.^rs  of  coal  will  undoubtedly  take  drastic  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  losses  entailed  thereby.  In  many  ca.ses  they 
will  lease  or  buy  mines,  operate  such  mines,  and  remove  them- 
selves permanently  from  the  potential  consuming  market  of  coal 
producers  Thus,  under  the  guise  of  an  act  to  aid  the  coal  Indus- 
try, Congress  is  in  effect  fostering  the  extension  of  monopolies  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indept^ndent  coal  operators. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  the  consumer  who  will  be  forced 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  Inefficient  and  out-moded  methods  of 
production  which  are  fostered  under  the  act  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  trend  In  recent  years  in  production  co-sts  is  down- 
ward due  to  mechanization,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  final  authority  b^Iow  the  courts 
of  law.  refuses  even  to  consider  1938  and  1939  costs  in  establish- 
ing prices  Only  the  costs  in  1937  are  being  considered.  Whv? 
Because  they  result  In  higher  prices,  thus  enabling  a  greater 
numt)er  of  the  high-cost  mines  to  survive.  Who  will  benefit? 
Only  the  gas  and  oil  companies — the  suppliers  of  competing  fuels. 
Who  lases?  The  miners,  the  producers,  and  the  consumers  of 
bituminous  coal 

For  the  past  7  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  experi- 
menting  with   the    bituminous-coal    industry.      For   the    past    38 
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months  It  has  virtually  placed  it  In  handcuffs  Instead  of  aiding 
tbe  Industry  In  solving  its  problem  It  has  not  only  saddled  it 
with  a  tremendovis  expense  but  it  has  virtually  prohibited  It 
from  helping  Itself  For  example,  this  act  prohibits  the  making 
of  contracts  for  a  period  of  longer  than  30  days.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  every  30  days,  what  would  otherwise  be  long-term  contract 
business.  Is  the  subject  of  the  most  Intense  competitive  bidding 
By  thus  placing  the  Industry  upon  a  spot-order  or  day-to-day 
basis,  this  act  has  almost  deprived  It  of  what  little  stability  carried 
through  the  depression 

I  said  In  the  beginning  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  Is  im- 
Amerlcan.  I  make  this  statement  because  It  Is  but  another  experi- 
ment In  collectivism  I  say  "another"  because,  as  you  sdl  know. 
the  experiment  Is  not  new.  In  various  fornu  and  degrees  It 
has  been  tried  before  by  nomad  and  savage  tribes,  by  the  Spartans 
under  Lycurgus.  by  the  Romans  under  Diocletian,  by  the  English 
under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  by  the  French  under  Colbert  during 
the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.  and  today  by  the  Russians  under  Stalin.  As 
stated  by  one  of  our  outstanding  modem  writers  on  administrative 
law,  "There  seems  to  be  a  relentless  cycle  In  these  experiments, 
as  If  a  '\'tsion  splendid'  attempts  from  time  to  time  to  find  em- 
bodiment in  our  crude  human  Institutions.  On  each  occasion 
In  the  past  the  experiment  has  run  its  course  and  the  vision  has 
'died  away  and  faded  into  the  Ught  of  common  day.'  Its  going 
has  left  a  trail  of  disappointment  In  the  shortcomings  of  the 
human  race  and  a  conviction  that  mankind  Is  not  yet  ready  for 
realization  of  the  dream." 

The  misery  and  grief  which  has  flowed  from  each  of  these  experi- 
ments is  known  to  all  of  you.  The  story  has  been  written  so 
indelibly  in  the  sands  of  time  that  one  would  think  we  again  would 
not  be  led  astray  But.  like  all  evolutions,  failure  has  not  stopped 
it.  It  has  only  retarded  It  for  a  short  time.  The  vision  seems  to 
sleep  for  a  little  while,  a  century  or  two,  and  then  bursts  forth 
again  radiant  with  the  hope  that  the  world  Is  ready  to  receive  It 
But  on  each  occasion  it  has  been  the  tool  of  those  who  lust  for 
power,  and  thus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  grind  down  rather 
than  uplift  common  man. 

In  Its  mo.st  extreme  form,  the  vision  contemplates  a  state  which 
not  merely  regulates  but  actually  conducts  all  human  activities — 
at  least  in  their  economic  aspects.  In  a  less  extreme  garb  it  would 
Invest  the  State  with  actually  conducting  only  a  limited  number  of 
activities  and.  In  addition,  with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
what  hours  a  man  shall  work,  what  wages  he  shall  receive,  how  much 
he  shall  produce,  at  what  price  he  shall  sell  his  products  and  in 
what  markets,  and  what  business  practices  he  shall  pursue.  This  Is 
the  form  in  which  It  appears  In  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937, 
except  that  the  labor  provisions  were  stricken  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Carter  Coal  Co  case  In  1936  Opposed  to  this  theory 
of  government  is  the  theory  which  would  confine  the  authority  of 
the  State  within  definite  and  fixed  bounds.  This  theory  found 
fruition  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  For 
over  150  years  we  have  been  following  this  theory  but  of  late  we 
have  begun  to  drift  toward  the  "vision  splendid  "  of  collectivism. 
Will  it  work?  Or  is  the  bltuminous-coal  Industry  doomed  to  all  the 
disappointment  which  flows  from  an  upset  production,  a  diversion 
of  normal  di.«trlbutlon,  and  a  definite  trend  away  from  bituminous 
coal?    The  past  38  months  would  seem  to  Indicate  the  answer. 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  assumption,  then  every  member  of  the 
Virginia  Coal  Merchants  Association  and  every  other  retail  coal 
merchant  in  the  United  States  ought  to  thank  God  that  he  does 
not  come  under,  but  Is  only  affected  by,  this  experiment  I 
doubt  if  we  are  ready  for  It.  I  do  not  believe  the  science  of 
government  has  advanced  as  yet  to  the  point  where  It  can  stand 
the  strain  of  such  complex  and  multlttidinous  duties  In  short, 
I  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
are  prepared  to  accept  such  centred  over  their  dally  lives.  How- 
ever. If  I  am  wrong  and  we  are  today  prepared  to  give  up  another 
portion  of  our  Individual  liberties  and  to  greatly  extend  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  intelligence 
to  admit  errors  when  we  see  them  and  try  to  correct  them  ex- 
peditiously. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  attempted  to  tell  you  the 
stor>-  of  an  indu.stry  In  handcuffs — the  story  of  an  Industry  that 
is  foundering,  due.  In  large  part,  to  an  unwise  and  uneconomical 
law.  My  criticism  goes  to  the  act  Itself  and  not  to  those  who  are 
presently  charged  with  Its  administration.  Indeed,  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  to  t>e  complimented  for  their  excellent  efforts  to  ad- 
minister a  Iwdly  drawn  and  unworkable  law. 


My  Reply  to  Walter  Winchell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  Include  this 


address  which  I  dellverrd  over  an  N.  B.  C.  network  on  Sun- 
day. June  16,  1940.  at  7:45  eastern  standard  time,  entitled 
"My  Reply  to  Walter  Winchell." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  and  my  trlenda  in 
Montana,  I  have  requested  and  1  have  been  granted  this  time  In 
order  to  reply  to  Mr  Walter  Winchella  broadcast  of  last  Sunday. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  In  glTlng 
me  this  opportimlty  to  pre.sent  my  side  to  you. 

In  order  that  Mr  Winchell  and  the  radio  audience  may  knov 
something  about  me,  I  shall  give  a  brief  r^sun\e  of  my  background. 

I  came  to  the  United  States  from  Norway  in  1892.  and  1  have 
served  In  the  United  Statt>8  Navy,  Naval  Reserves,  Revenue  Servic*, 
and  merchant  marine,  for  over  20  years.  I  was  in  the  Virginia 
Naval  Reserves  in  1898.  snd  was  petty  officer  In  charge  of  ths 
U.  6.  6    Siren  in  1899  and  1900 

I  am  a  navigator,  master  of  oceangoing  ships,  and  licensed  pilot 
of  aircraft.  I  am  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  siu'geon,  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  instructor  in  surgery.  I  am  also  a  surgeon 
In  the  United  States  Naval  Reserves  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  I  was  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  In  1936  and  again  in 
the  service  twice  In  1937. 

In  his  broadcast  last  Sunday.  Walter  Winchell  Inferred  that  I 
had  not  adhered  to  my  obligation  and  that  I  was  a  Nazi  sympathiaer, 
two  imequl vocally  false  accusations  that  Mr  Winchell  cannot  nor 
can  anyone  else  substantiate.  I  have,  as  he  stated,  taken  an  oath 
to  preserve,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foretgrn  and  domestic,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  done 

I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believes  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  maintain  that  anyone  who  engages  In  or 
approves  by  coercion  or  otherwise,  changes  or  subversion  of  Its 
meaning.  Is  an  enemy  of  the  people  In  this,  I  include  even  the 
Pre.sident.  Members  of  Congress,  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  they  sanction  legislation  or  acts  which  may  or  will 
deprive  the  people  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  It 
should  be  clear  from  this  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  sub- 
versive activities,  whether  they  be  socialism,  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  bol- 
shevlsm,   or   communism 

However.  I  realize  that  the  greatest  danger  which  confronts  us 
today  comes  from  those  who  wield  the  power  of  gold  money  and 
credit  and  use  this  to  build  an  empire  for  themselves  on  the  ruins 
of  our  liberties  It  was  that  power  that  promoted  the  World  War, 
and  It  Is  that  power  that  Is  largely  Instrumental  and  responsible 
for  the  present  war  in  Europe  Can  the  American  people  b« 
fooled  agam?     I   don't   think   so. 

It  \s  this  i>ower  which  I  have  criticized  and  denounced,  and  it 
Is  because  of  my  expose  of  them  that  I  have  been  maligned  not 
only  in  the  communistic  papers  but  by  certain  other  periodicals 
of  the  press  as  well  These  attacks  upon  me  have  come  because  I 
have  exposed  the  manner  in  which  International  gold  money  and 
credit  is  manipulated  by  the  very  money  changers  whom  the 
President  claimed  he  drove  out  of  the  temple 

My  accusers,  who  have  engaged  In  a  campaign  of  vilification, 
have  done  so  In  order  to  discredit  the  statements  which  I  have 
made 

In  this  campaign  of  defamation,  they  have  not  at  any  time 
been  able  to  successfully  contradict  or  coTitrovert  any  of  these 
statements,  but  they  have  instead  resorted  to  the  cheap  expedient 
of  name-calling,  which  in  itself  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  my 
statements  are  based   upon  facts. 

For  example.  In  my  speech  on  Gold  and  Its  Power.  April  23, 
1940.  I  said  that  foreign  governments  own  nearly  (8.000.000.000  of 
American  private  stocks  and  bonds,  which  when  converted  into 
the  present  International  dollar  would  amount  to  over  »13,- 
000.000,000  of  the  gold  In  our  Treasury.  I  further  said  that  in- 
terests outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  held  over  flfl.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  gold  certificates, 
and  that  we,  the  people  in  the  United  States,  who  have  earned 
and  are  the  true  owners  of  this  valuable  metal,  own  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  gold  now  held  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  What  does  It  mean?  It  means  that  private  Interests,  or 
interests  outside  of  the  United  States  are  holding  gold  liabilities 
against  our  Treasury  amounting  to  over  129,000,000,000. 

Not  one  person  contradicted  this  statement,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  contradict  that  statement  today.  I  have  made  many 
statements  of  this  sort,  and  I  have  challenged  criticism  of  them. 
Yet  not  one  "peep"  from  my  accusers. 

Other  information  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Conckessional 
Rzxx>KD  Is  based  upon  books  written  by  the  persons  whose  princi- 
ples I  have  criticized:  from  material  which  I  have  obtained  from 
documents  In  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  from  intelll^nce  re- 
ports of  the  World  War.  describing  and  naming  those  who  were 
then  actually  engaged  in  seditious  activities  against  the  Unltad 
States  when  we  were  at  war  with  Germany. 

In  addition  to  this  expose.  I  have  also  placed  information  In  the 
Conckessional  Recoko  about  the  German -American  Bund  activi- 
ties, an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  was  written  up  In  14  volumes,  a  summary  of  which  I  inserted 
In  the  RixxMtD  on  July  19.  1939. 

To  carry  out  my  program  of  informing  the  public.  I  Inserted, 
on  August  1.  1939.  a  brief  quotation  taken  from  Senate  Docimient 
No.  14.  a  report  on  commimlsm  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.     This  report  was  given  to  Congress,  and  In   the  few 
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paragraphs    which    I    shall    quote    you    will    Qnd    the    history    of 
communism  m  America  to  date: 

The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  Government,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popiilar  voice  In  governmental  affairs. 
Is  being  attenipted  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute 
pvu-poee.  and  with  more  crafty  design  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Communist  regime  at  Moscow,  bent  on  world  conquest,  is 
promoting  and  directing  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most  far- 
reaching  campaigns  In  America  with  which  any  country  has  ever 
been  confronted.  The  Communist  organization  on  the  American 
continent  is  composed  of  approximately  one  million  members,  ad- 
herenu  and  sympathizers,  scattered  In  every  State  and  province 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  who  are  actively  or  tacitly 
promotmg  the  scheme  to  import  bolshevism  and  sovletlsm  to  this 
Bkle  of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  movement  Js  aimed  not  only  at  the  labor  unions  but  at 
the  entire  industrial,  social,  and  political  structure  of  the  country 
and  with  the  single  aim  of  eventually  establishing  a  Soviet  dlcta- 
tor-.hIp  In  the  United  States  and  converting  the  country  into  a 
vassal  colony  of  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow  "■ 

This  report  was  given  to  Congress  in  1924  Compare  these  pre- 
dictions with  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  today. 

I  have  opposed  and  criticized  Congress  for  having  unconstitu- 
tlonaUy  transferred  much  of  Its  power  to  the  executive  department. 
My  reaaon  for  objecting  to  that  Is  because  I  oppose  dictatorship 
in  any  form  and  dictatorship  In  general,  foreign  or  domestic  Dic- 
tators can  be  established  by  force  as  In  Russia.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many Dictators  can  also  be  established  by  laws  which  transfer 
power  from  the  people  to  one  man  or  one  department  This  Is 
what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  today  as  a  result  of  un- 
corustltutlonal  legislation  enacted  by  majorities  in  your  own 
Congress 

I  am  opposed  to  this  unconstitutional  legislation  which  has 
established  a  Pederal  monopoly,  ownership,  and  control  of  indus- 
tries far  greater  than  any  private  monojxily  of  the  past.  The 
Government  has  no  constitutional  right  to  engage  in  competition 
with  private  business.  I  am  opposed  to  the  imporUtlon  of  farm 
products  which  is  now  destroying  the  agricultural  structvire  of  our 
Nation  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  our  fanners  should  at  least 
have  the  right  to  supply  our  home  markets  and  our  own  people 
with  food  for  our  own  tables. 

I  am  opposed  to  war.  and  I  condemn  the  warmongers  and  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  arouse  fear  of  invasion.  No  power 
now  engaged  In  the  war  will  be  able  to  Invade  any  nation  when 
the  war  Is  over. 

This  is  my  reply  to  Walter  Wlnchell  and  to  my  defamers: 

I  believe  in  the  principles  that  have  made  this  Republic  great, 
and  my  record  stands  by  itself,  squarely  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Communist  Traitors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEWARK    (N.  J.)    STAR-LEDGER 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  very  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  "fifth  column"  and  subversive  activities  that 
the  press,  and  particularly  the  Newark  S:;ar-Ledger  from 
my  own  district,  has  sufficient  courage  to  expcse  some  of 
the  un-American  groups  which  are  now  carrying  on  under 
Innocent-sounding  names. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  of  June  15: 

COMMUNIST    TKArrORS 

It  seems  that  the  followers  of  the  Communist  Party  line  In  this 
community  resent  the  fact  that  we  have  stated  that  they  are 
^ving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler's  fifth  column  In  the  United  States 

These  left-wingers,  denying  that  they  are  In  fact  Communists 
and  operating  under  a  variety  of  innocent-sounding  organization 
names,  contend  that  we  misjudge  them.  They  say  they  are  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  would  die  to  defend  their  country  if  it  were 
attacked,  but  oppose  aggression  and  want  our  country  to  spend  its 
money  on  peaceful  objectives  instead  of  preparedness. 

That  sounds  pretty,  perhaps,  but  we  dont  believe  it  is  sincere. 

Thursday  night  the  Essex  County  Council  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress  starred  a  "peace  rally"  at  the  Newark  City  Hall.  Speakers 
were  profuse  In  their  promises  to  defend  America  "If  It  were 
attacked."  but  consider  what  they  dkl: 


They  listened  to  and  applauded  an  Englishman.  Anthony  Scott. 
a  man  young  enough  to  be  doing  something  useful  to  defend  his 
native  land,  now  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war.  This  brave  Engll.«ih- 
man  In  the  course  of  his  cratorial  contribution  to  the  "defen.se  "  of 
his  homeland  gave  unstintedly  of  his  larynx  when  he  said:  "Britain 
and  Prance  are  accomplices  in  destroying  the  peace  of  the  world  " 

To  be  sure,  this  "loyal"  Englishman  wa.s  impartial  a.s  between 
his  own  countr>-  and  our  countrj-  In  handing  out  compliments. 
Concerning  America,  he  had  this  to  say: 

"The  United  States  has  become  drunk  with  the  Idea  of  empire, 
to  make  New  York  and  Chicago  people  rich." 

After  witnessing  the  treasonable  pjerfonnance  at  city  hall  Thurs- 
day night,  we  cannot  believe  the  Communists  who  disguise  them- 
selves as  peace  advocates  when  they  protest  they  would  defend 
America  If  invaded.  We  believe  they  woulcL  be  no  more  loyal 
than  the  Englishman  who  prefers  stabbing  his  government  In  the 
back  to  defending  It. 

The  American  Youth  Congress  which  staged  this  dl.sgraceful 
rally  Is  afOliated  with  the  Peace  Action  Committee,  which,  in 
turn,  derives  Its  motive  power  from  followers  of  the  Communist 
Party  line  These  organizations,  because  they  devote  so  much 
studied  effort  to  disguising  themselves  in  innocent-sounding 
names  and  innocent-sounding  Jargon,  succeed  in  sucking  in  some 
well-meaning  people.  Their  true  motives  should,  however,  he 
obvious  to  intelligent  people 

We  are  proud  to  record  the  fact  that  this  traitorous  gathering 
adopted  a  resolution  censuring  the  Star-Ledger  as  an  enemy  of 
peace  .  We  do  not  favor  a  Hitler  peace  or  a  Stalin  peace.  We  are 
proud  to  be  placed  in  the  same  company  with  the  embattled 
peoples  of  France  and  England  and  the  liberty-loving  people  of 
America.  We  are  especially  proud  that  we  have  become  equally 
disturbing  to  the  Communists  and  the  German-American  Bund. 
The  Bund  attacked  us  In  a  hit-run  libel  suit  and  the  Communists 
fittingly  are  adopting  poisonous  resolutions. 

All  of  that  is  flattering  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  In 
these  critical  times  this  New  Jersey  newspaper  is  earnestly  trying 
to  do  its  American  duty. 


WTiile  Rome  Burns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  inciude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  today: 

IProm   the   Washington  Star  of  June   17.   1940) 

WHILE    ROME    BLTINS — 

The  great  weakness  of  the  European  democracies,  as  shown  by 
the  present  desperate  plight  in  which  they  find  themselves,  has 
been  their  Inability  to  function  quickly  and  effectively  in  an 
emergency.  No  cne  in  America  can  doubt  that  this  is  true,  but 
there  Is  a  serious  question  whether  we  have  taken  to  heart  the 
lesson  that  shou.'d  he  learned  from  the  tragic  blunders  of  Britain 
and  Prance.  If  we  have  not  profited  by  their  mistakes — and  an 
answer  to  that  vital  question  may  be  given  by  the  House  this 
week — then  the  outlook  for  America   is  indeed  dark. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider a  recommendation  by  its  Conunittce  on  Military  AiTairs  with 
respect  to  the  President's  request  for  authority,  in  the  absence  of 
Congress,  to  call  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  to  active  st-rvice 
Eh..u:d  an  emergency  arise  to  warrant  such  action.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  has  proposed  that  this  authority  be  granted  sub- 
ject to  a  limltaticn  which  would  deny  the  President  the  power  to 
use  the  guard  anywhere  except  in  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  our  instilar  possessions — a  limitation 
which  brought  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  seven  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  real  consideration  which  inspired  the  majority  Members  to 
Impose  this  restriction  is  not  known  It  may  have  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  confldence  in  the  Presidents  discretion,  or.  more  prob- 
ably, it  may  have  reflected  a  surrender  to  the  vociferous  but  un- 
thinking outcry  from  certain  groups  against  sending  American 
boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  limitation  in  view  of  present  world  conditions  la 
lamentably  short-sighted. 

As  the  minority  members  pointed  out.  at  anv  hour  It  may  become 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  give  nUUtary  assistance  to  any 
one  of  several  countries  in  this  hemisphere  in  order  to  prevent 
disloyal  elements  :n  league  with  the  totalitarian  powers  from  seizing 
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he  reins  of  a  neighboring  government.     In  such  an  operation,  time 

loxild  be  a  most  important  element  and  our  Regular  Army  forces, 

mall  and  widely  scattered  as  they  are.  might  well  be  incapable  of 

leallng  with  such  an  emergency.    But  the  majority  of  the  House 

XMnmlttee.  for  reasons  which  defy  comprebension.  would  not  permit 

ibe  National  Guard  to  be  uaed  on  cfuch  a  znlsBlon  until  Congress. 

laaumlng  it  to  be  in  recess  or  adjournment,  could  reassemble  and 

{rant  the  specific  authority.     Meanwhile,  of  cotu-se.  hostile  forces 

might  obtain  a  foothold  In  this  hemisphere  from  which  they  could 

not  be  dislodged  without  great  difficulty,  but  rather  than  delegate  a 

whoUy  reasonable  power  to  the  President  the  majority  members  of 

the  House  committee  presumably  prefer  to  gamble  that  potential 

enemies  will  t>e  con:blderate  enough  to  strike  only  when  Congress  is 

In  session. 

When  the  House  takes  up  the  recommendation  of  its  committee. 
the  Nation  will  Join  with  the  minority  members  in  asking  whether 
Congress,  like  Nero,  proposes  to  fiddle  while  our  Rome  Is  burning. 
In  the  Stars  opinion  the  calling  up  of  the  National  Guard  would 
be  at  t>est  but  a  first  step  In  prepairing  to  resist  the  danger  which 
confronts  us.  But.  as  a  preliminary  step.  It  should  be  taken,  and  a 
refusal  by  the  House  to  grant  In  fuU  the  President  s  request  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  confirming  the  contention  that  democracies 
cannot  or  will  not  function  with  that  degree  of  effectiveness  which 
•  real  emergency  requires. 


National  Defense  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  K.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17, 1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.  LOUIS   JOHNSON.  ASSISTANT   SBCRETARY 

OP  WAR 


Mr.  CLAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  incltide  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  before  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
and  the  civic  bodies  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  June  4, 
1940: 

Friends  of  national  defense,  there  Is  a  symbolic  significance 
to  our  meeting  at  this  critical  moment  In  our  Nation's  history 
here  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  today.  It  goes  back  almost  2.500 
years  to  the  Roman  warrior,  Lucius  Qulntlus  Clnclruiatus,  who 
preferred  the  plough  to  the  sword  but  who  In  every  grave  emer- 
gency was  ready  to  forego  his  normal  peaceful  pursuits  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  symbol  of  Clndnnatvis  appealed  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  whose  leaders  bound  themselves  together  as 
Sons  of  Cincinnati  It  appealed  to  the  fotindlng  fathers  of  this 
community  on  the  tianks  of  the  Ohio,  who  perp)etuated  the  name 
of  the  organleation  by  conferring  It  upon  this  city.  It  should 
appeal  to  all  of  us  today  as  a  reminder  of  otir  duty  to  our  country 
In  time  of  need. 

National  defense  is  at  the  crossroads.  It  is  heading  in  tlie  right 
direction.  The  road  is  long  and  the  going  may  be  rough.  We 
must  travel  it  at  the  maximum  speed  compatible  with  safety  and 
efficiency  and  we  must  see  to  It  that  It  remains  true  to  the 
course  of  adt^uate  preparedness.  We  must  assure  ourselves  that  at 
the  end  we  will  find  an  America  ready  to  meet  any  military 
crisis:  an  America  so  well  prepared  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air 
that  no  prudent  enemy  will  be  tempted  to  attack  us.  and  that 
no  reckless  foe  will  t>e  in  a  position  to  defeat  us.  And  when  that 
Job  Is  done,  you  and  I.  and  every  patriotic  American,  will  be  ready 
in  the  spirit  of  Cinclnnatus.  to  go  back  to  the  plough  or  to  the 
loom,  the  spindle  or  the  lathe,  and  to  resume  his  accustomed  role 
In  the  life  of  his  community. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  put  our  national  defense  on  a 
gtand-by  basis,  ready  for  any  grave  emergency.  We  must  be  real- 
ists. We  must  listen  to  the  truth  whether  It  is  pleasant  or  not. 
We  mtist  face  the  world  as  it  is.  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

In  the  past,  many  Amerlcaiis  hailed  the  harbinger  of  disagree- 
able news  with  skepticism.  For  Inst&nce,  in  November  1938,  t>efore 
a  Boston  audience,  I  suggested  that  "to  meet  the  tremendous 
pace  that  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  setting  we  must  double,  yes, 
treble,  and  perhaps  even  qtiadruple.  our  present  air  force  with 
the  best  airplanes  that  can  possibly  be  produced."  I  had  hardly 
finished  the  sentence  when  many  arose  to  scoff  at  my  suggestion 
as  that  of  an  alarmist.  Be  that  as  It  may,  we  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  desire  now  for  recriminations  over  spilt  milk.  Let 
us  forget  our  differences  of  yesterday  and  work  together  today, 
united   In   the   Interest  of   national   security.     L<et   us   give   up   all 


thotight  of  Indivldtial  gain  and  think  only  of  national  interest. 
We  are  all  members  of  our  great  all-Amerlcan  team.  Let  us  play 
the  game  along  national  lines  with  the  same  kind  of  spirit  and 
energy  that  Bill  McKechnle's  men  are  displaying  In  their  deter- 
mined and  courageous  fight  for  a  second  National  League  pennant. 

Since  1938  we  have  made  some  progress  In  our  quest  for  ade- 
quate national  defense;  not  enough,  to  t>e  sure,  especially  in  the 
light  of  happenings  of  the  past  few  weeks,  but  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance to  Indicate  that  we  are  headed  In  the  right  direction.  In 
1938  we  are  working  toward  a  very  limited  objective  of  2.520 
planes  by  June  1940.  In  1939  we  embarked  on  a  weU-roimded 
program  of  5.500  planes  by  June  1941.  Toward  that  objective  we 
had  t>een  moving  according  to  schedule  when  the  war  In  Europe 
spread  In  Its  present  fuiy  As  a  result  we  now  will  have  to  add 
bomt>ers.  pUots.  production  facilities,  and  the  other  elements  th\t 
contribute  toward  a  well-balanced  aviation  program  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  do  BO  without  hysteria  and  without  lost  motion.  The 
experience  gained  in  production  and  in  training  in  the  last  year 
will    help   us   Immeasurably    In    the    required    expansion. 

Our  ultimate  objectives  we  shall  not  achieve  In  a  day.  or  In  a 
month,  or  even  In  a  year.  I  doubt  If  they  wUl  be  fully  realized  In 
less  than  2  years;  and  2  years  Is  Indeed  a  long  time,  especially  in 
an  era  of  "blltzkrlegen."  That  Is  the  situation,  however,  and  we 
must  face  it  frankly  and  honestly,  and  then  proceed  with  our 
characteristic  American  energy  to  attain  the  desired  goal  of 
national  defense  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  In  tha  last  year  we 
laid  the  foundations.  Today  we  are  ready  to  start  on  the  super- 
structure, and  we  have  the  advantages  of  the  battlefield  labora- 
tories of  Europe  to  guide  us  in  our  plans. 

Not  only  In  the  air  but  on  the  ground  have  we  been  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  national  defense  upon  which  the  larger 
edifice  now  contemplated  by  the  President  can  he  built  with 
greater  assurance.  lu  the  last  year,  we  have  made  many  ad- 
vances all  along  our  munitions  front.     Let  me  cite  a  few. 

At  the  time  of  Munich,  we  had  hardly  enough  Oarand  rlfies 
for  a  division.  Today,  distribution  to  the  Regular  Army  has  been 
completed.  Thousands  have  been  Issued  to  the  National  Guard 
and  full  delivery  is  expected  by  June  1941. 

In  1938,  we  did  not  have  enough  gas  masks  to  take  care  of  our 
exlstlng  forces.  Today.  In  spite  of  Increases  In  personnel  we  have 
them  In  sufficient  quantities  for  the  Regiilar  Army  and  enough 
under  manufacture  for  early  delivery  for  the  National  Guard. 

In  1938.  the  Medical  Department  could  not  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  supplies  and  equipment  for  an  initial  protective 
force.  Today.  It  has  completed  its  combat  equipment  for  an 
army  of  approximately  one-half  mlUlon  men. 

I  give  you  these  examples  not  to  Imply  that  we  are  fulVy  pre- 
pared anywhere  In  the  munitions  field.  On  the  contrary,  let  mc 
say  unequivocally  that  we  are  not  completely  ready  anywhere  on 
our  supply  front.  We  lack  trucks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  The  National  Guard  has  not  l>een  fully  equipped  with 
modernized  artillery.  Our  quota  of  antiaircraft  guns  Is  not  yet 
available.  There  are  many  weaknesses  up  and  down  the  line.  I 
merely  point  to  a  few  of  our  achievements  to  Indicate  that  a  start 
already  has  been  made.  Our  plans  are  sound  Our  designs  are 
satisfactory.  Given  the  necessary  time  «md  funds,  desired  results 
will  follow. 

Our  objective  is  critical  item.s  such  as  tanks,  fleldpieces,  and 
others  of  a  noncommercial  nature  on  hand  to  take  care  not  only  of 
the  Regulars  and  the  National  Guardsmen  but  of  all  of  those  who 
will  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country  In  the  early  months  of  a 
grave  crisis.  With  the  appropriations  called  for  by  the  President, 
and  now  made  available  by  Congress,  we  must  translate  money 
Into  supplies  and  equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  December 
31.  1941.  we  expect  to  have  practically  all  the  critical  Items  we 
need  for  approximately  1,000,000  men.  Today,  we  have  not  enough 
Of  such  items  to  take  care  of  even  the  one-half  million  men  in 
our  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard. 

Our  plans  for  our  Army  envisage  Its  possible  use  for  the  following 
purjxises : 

First,  to  provide  garrisons  In  our  overseas  possessions  to  protect 
our  naval  Installations — In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  the  Hawai- 
ian and  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  similar  localities  For  this  pur- 
pose our  General  Staff  has  estimated  a  need  for  70.000  soldiers 
Today,  we  have  approximately  65.000  In  our  overseas  garrisons,  but 
we  are  working  toward   the  70,000  goal. 

Second,  to  protect  America  against  raids  This  means  a  force 
available  on  short  notice  sufficient  to  thwart  any  threat  that  may 
develop  against  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United   States. 

Third,  to  provide  a  basic  force  which  can  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  full  needs  of  any  grave  emergency.  This  means.  In  turn, 
organizations  reasonably  manned  and  fully  trained  and  equipped; 
officers,  fully  qualified  and  experienced,  and  enlisted  men — every 
one  of  whom  Is  potential  noncommissioned  or  comnUssloned  officer 
material. 

The  importance  of  having  available  a  coterie  of  the  latter  in  our 
Regular  Army  Is  patent  to  all  of  you.  In  training,  they  are  In- 
dispensable. In  battle,  they  may  become  the  leaders  of  our  pla- 
toons or  our  companies  All  of  you  who  served  overseas  are 
familiar  with  examples  of  sergeants  and  corporals  who  had  to  take 
over  command  of  companies  when  the  ofBcers  were  put  out  of 
action.  You.  In  Cincinnati,  imdoubtediy  recall  the  example  of  one 
of   your  own  men,   Corp.  John  H.  Morgan,   of  Company   D,   Ninth 
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Infantry.    Second    Division,    winner   of   the   Distinguished    Service 
Cress,  whose  citation  reads  ba  follows: 

"All  of  his  superiors  having  been  killed  by  a  nest  of  machine 
Runs.  Corpora]  Morgan  took  command  of  his  platoon,  and  In  an 
extremely  difficult  attack  wiped  out  a  nest  of  Ave  machine  guns." 

The  Morgans  In  the  ranks  are  often  called  upon  to  command. 
We  look  to  our  peacetime  military  organizations  to  Inculcate  In 
•    them  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  leadership  that  prepares  them  for 
such   contingencies. 

The  framework  for  ovir  present  peacetime  Army  was  laid  dovni 
In  1920.  at  a  time  of  relative  peace  in  the  world.  The  Congress, 
after  extensive  hearings,  enacted  the  present  National  Defense  Act. 
This  basic  law  authorized  280.000  men  in  the  Regular  Army;  and 
this  is  our  objective  today. 

When  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded  we  had  a  Regular  Army 
of  but  227.000  enlisted  men.  This  force  we  hope  to  expand  to 
maximum  authorized  strength.  Completely  equipped  and  properly 
trained,  it  constitutes  a  minimum  requirement  for  national  secur- 
ity We  miist  strive  to  reach  the  280.000  figure  for  the  Regular 
Army  without  delay. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  figure  of  280.000  Regular  Army 
men  as  an  objective.  Note  the  extent  of  its  modesty.  Today 
there  are  13  nations  in  the  world  with  larger  standing  armies. 
Add  our  present  National  Guard  of  235.000  and  we  would  have  an 
available  M-day  force  of  515.000.  Together  with  their  officers, 
they  represent  at  most  550.000,  or  a  rank  of  but  eighteenth  among 
the  land  forces  which  other  countries  have  available  for  possible 
M  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  appeasement  our  Army.  Including 
all  trained  reserves,  gave  us  a  standing  of  thirteenth  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Among  those  that  preceded  us  were  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland.  Holland,  and  Betgliim.  Today,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  four  nations  have  been  eliminated  as  military  powers, 
we  have  slipped  to  seventeenth.  Certainly  no  one  can  say  that 
the  War  Department,  in  looking  toward  a  force  of  approximately 
615.000  enlisted  men  In  both  Reg\ilar  Army  and  National  Guard 
at  this  time,  has  set  more  than  a  minimum  goal. 

The  President  s  program  is  a  modest  one.  It  does  not  promise 
to  whip  a  large  army  into  shape  overnight.  It  does  not  assure 
us  an  immediate  reserve  of  munitions  to  take  care  of  the  men 
called  to  arms  in  the  first  6  months  of  a  major  emergency.  It 
merely  provides  for  reasonable  preparedness  in  the  disturbed  world 
of  today  to  be  achieved  with  the  aid  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
Industry  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

These  munitions  will  cost  money.  They  are.  Indeed,  expensive. 
But  remember,  our  military  forces  are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 
Nor  is  the  reason  for  the  cost  difficult  to  ascertam.  Man  for  man. 
Item  for  item,  the  cost  to  America  Is  greater  than  In  any  other 
country.  Our  soldiers  are  better  paid,  better  fed.  better  clothed. 
and  should  be  belter  equipped  than  those  of  any  other  army  in 
the  world;  and  who  of  you  would  have  it  otherwise? 

Totalitarian  governments  pay  their  bills  by  flat.  They  conscript 
their  labor  They  confiscate  capital.  Our  Government  pays  In 
good  American  dollars  for  value  received.  Our  labor  is  free  to 
move  about  and  It  has  the  right  to  bargain.  Our  capitalist  system 
encourages  private  Industry  and  individual  enterprise.  Of  course, 
we  pay  more  for  those  American  rights  and  privileges  and  who  of 
you  would  have  It  otherwise? 

The  realization  of  the  President's  program  will  present  many 
problems  to  industry  which  It  will  meet.  I  am  confident,  with 
enthusiasm  and  with  energy.  The  load  itself  does  not  constitute 
a  major  problem.  It  will  not  displace  normal  production  to  any 
material  degree.  Conversion  of  the  entire  output  of  great  indxis- 
trtal  plants  Is  not  yet  involved.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  load 
but  In  the  nature  of  the  load.  For  one  thing,  it  makes  special 
demands  for  skill  that  are  hard  to  fill. 

In  modem  battle  we  demand  not  only  a  disciplined  fighter,  but 
a  skilled  mechanic.  He  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  his  weapons  as  well  as  the  strength  and  the  courage 
to  use  them  intelligently  and  efficiently.  Guns,  tanks,  planes,  and 
the  other  numerous  battle  accessories  today  call  for  craftsmen 
skilled  In  handling  machines,  as  well  as  fighters  bred  in  dlBcipllne. 
Any  ordinary  chauffeur  can  drive  a  car.  but  the  pilot  of  a  heavy 
tank  who  must  traverse  varied  terrain,  climb  over  steep  hills,  drive 
through  thick  forests,  wade  across  deep  gullies,  and  speed  along 
wide  open  fields  while  planes  from  above  and  artillery  from  the 
flank  shower  him  with  a  deadly  spray,  must  Indeed  be  a  mechanic 
In  arms;  and  behind  the  pilot  are  the  army  maintenance  men  who 
must  keep  the  wheels  rolling. 

This  Is  only  one  side  of  the  demand  for  skill.  Behind  our  planes, 
our  tanks,  our  trucks,  and  all  of  our  modern,  delicate  engines  of 
war  is  the  manual  dexterity  of  our  industrial  mechanic.  For  the 
production  of  our  war  equipment  and  our  munitions  in  our  civilian 
factories  we  mtist  look  to  deft  hands.  Where  and  how  are  we 
going  to  obtain  this  skill? 

Here  in  Cincinnati  we  should  experience  little  difficulty.  You 
have  done  an  admirable  Job  in  developing  skilled  labor.  Since 
1828.  your  Mechanics  Institute  has  been  helping  to  meet  the  need 
for  trade  and  technical  education  in  Cincinnati.  Since  1906. 
you  have  provided  the  so-called  cooperative  education  system  of 
training  for  young  engineers  which  Is  known  throughout  America. 
This  plan  for  which  the  practical  facilities  of  Industry,  as  well  eis 
the  theoretical  courses  of  the  educational  institutions,  are  used 
cooperatively,  has  been  continued  for  more  than  30  years  in 
Cincinnati.     J^toax  here  It  has  spread  to  many  parta  of  the  country. 


^Totir  vocational  high-school  system,  called  the  occupatlonally 
segregated  vocational -school  system,  or  the  Cincinnati  plan,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  indtistrialists.  educators,  and  labor  leaders 
everywhere. 

Your  program  of  trade  and  Industrial  education  with  Its  unique 
emphasis  on  separate  trade  high  schools  for  various  Industries 
has  p)ald  you  dividends  In  developing  special  skills.  Your  schools 
for  automotive,  building,  electrical,  printing,  mechanical,  and 
tailoring  trades  have  prepared  young  men  for  Jobs  In  peace  and 
in  war. 

Cincinnati  has  always  believed  that  any  type  of  training  or 
education  needed  by  a  worker  to  make  him  a  better  worker. 
capable  of  turning  out  a  better  product,  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  definitely  related  to  the  economic  power  of  your  city  and 
deserving  of  public  suppxart. 

Your  trade  and  industrial  educational  facilities  h.ive  brought 
your  community  many  Industrial  advantages  May  they  be  used 
always  in  the  construction  of  useftil  Instruments  toward  peace. 

When  I  first  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  before  you  today 
I  had  hoped  to  devote  my  remarks  to  what  the  Army  and  Cin- 
cinnati have  done  for  each  other  In  time  of  peace  With  that  In 
mind.  I  sought  data  on  the  work  of  our  Army  engineers  In  the 
Cincinnati  district.  I  learned  of  the  splendid  progress  that  has 
been  made  here  on  two  of  the  country's  greatest  river-control 
projects. 

First,  the  great  canalization  project  of  the  main  Ohio  River 
with  its  9-foot  channel  extending  over  a  length  of  981  miles  by 
the  construction  of  47  locks  and  dams; 

Second,  the  flood-control  project,  which  provides  for  78  reser- 
voirs and  local -protection  works  at  129  cities  and  towns. 

Both  of  these  projects  are  moving  along  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner and  are  bringing  blessings  to  you  in  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

The  Army,  as  you  In  the  Ohio  Valley  so  well  know.  Is  a  factor 
in  peace  as  well  as  In  war  Would  that  we  could  use  it  always 
merely  for  the  promotion  and  the  development  of  such  projects 
as  those  along  the  Ohio. 

Its  principal  Job.  however,  is  to  be  ready  for  a  grave  emergency 
in  which  men  must  face  battle;  and  it  is  toward  the  development 
of  a  strong  army,  capable  of  taking  its  place  In  battle,  if  need  be. 
that  we  must  now  exert  our  principal  energies.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  devoted  myself  principally  to  the  prepared- 
ness phase  of  our  Army's  activities. 

In  adequate  defense  we  have  our  greatest  protection  against  the 
scourges  of  war  which  today  are  destroying  the  old  world  Amer- 
ica has  been  and  still  is  the  abiding  place  for  the  civilization 
of  the  world.     We  must  keep  It  so. 


Kansas — The  Natural  Spot  for  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1940 


STATEMENT     BY     THE     KANSAS     INDUSTRIAL     DEVELOPMENT 

COMMISSION 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission  in  regard  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  any  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  Kansas,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion, 
offers  its  abundant  resources  toward  the  program  of  national 
defense. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Of  the  48  States.  Kansas  Is  the  natural  choice  for  the  location  of 
national -defense  supply  and  equipment  factories.  In  Kansas  these 
plants  will  be  (1)  safely  inland.  (2)  clcse  to  ample  raw  materials 
(3)  served  by  modern  transportation.  (4)  In  the  midst  of  adequate 
loyal  labor,  and  (5)  near  abundant  basic  food  stxifTs.  Only  Kansas 
offers  all  these  advantages — because  Kansas  is: 

1.  Exactly  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  Nation. 

2  First  in  volcanic  ash  production.  First  in  deposits  of  native 
chalk.  Second  In  grain  sorghums.  Third  in  salt  oroductlon  Third 
m  chat  production.  Third  in  zinc  output.  Eighth  in  mineral 
production.     Tenth  in  cement  output. 

3.  Served  by  9.000  miles  of  railroads.  Served  by  over  9  000  miles 
of  State  highways  bisected  by  the  largest  number  of  United  States 
highways. 

4.  Supplied  with  an  abundance  of  loyal.  Intelligent.  American- 
lx>m  labor.  First  in  per  capita  wealth  First  in  college  students 
per  1,000  persons.     Fourth  In  percentage  of  high-school  studenU. 
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6.  First  in  wheat,  wheat  storage,  and  flour  milling.  First  in  the 
shipment  of  eggs.  Second  in  alfalfa.  Second  In  creameries.  Fourth 
In  meat  packing.     Fifth  In  dres.^ed  poultry  shipped. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding,  definite  advantages.  Kansas 
also  has  a  sound,  cooperative,  business-like  administration  of  State 
government.  And  this  State  povemment  pledges  itrelf  to  cooperate 
fully  in  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the  continued 
security  of  the  United  States 


Proposed   Aviation    Base   at   Tchfuncta  Park,   La. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1940 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     LEGISLATURE     OF     THE     STATE    OF 

LOUISIANA 


Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  as  follows: 

Hou.'^e  Concurrent  Resolution  21 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 

the   Civil   Aeronautics   Authority   to   establish   an    aviation   base 

at  or   near   tiie  Tchfuncta  Park.  St.  Tammany   P.irlsh.   La. 

Whereas  the  United  States.  In  its  defense  program,  is  seeking 
to  establish  aviation  bases  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 

Whereas  certain  lands  Ijelonging  to  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  being  situated  north  of 
Highway  No.  190  near  the  Tchfuncta  Park,  St.  Tammany  Parish. 
La  .    would    be    an    Ideal    location,    and 

Whereas  the  sjtld  lands  could  be  easily  cleared  for  such  purpose, 
and  there  Is  presently  located  upon  said  lands  certain  buildings 
that  would  be  suitable  to  such  an  aviation  baee.  and 

Whereas  such  a  location  would,  being  In  the  Ozone  Belt,  be  an 
Ideal  location  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  and  could  be  used 
as  a  defense  point  from  attacks  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  we  do  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Conpress  of  the  United 
States,  now  in  session,  a!id  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  that 
the  proper  authorltlc.';  vested  with  the  selection  of  air  bases  in 
the  national-defense  program  be  requested  to  make  said  location 
one  of  ita  air  bases;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copier-  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Loui- 
siana senatorial  and  the  congressional  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington,   and    to    the    press. 


America  and  Preparation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    ASSISTANT    SSCRErTART   OF   WAR    JOHNSON 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  the  able  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  the  Honorable  Lcuis  Johnson,  last  night  delivered  a 
very  patriotic  and  timely  address  in  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Fairmont  Hospital.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  on  other  occasions  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  speak  In  Fatrmont  I  have  greeted  you  as  West  Virginians;  as 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  a  mighty  State  which  rightly  takes 
pride  In  Its  individual  Identity  witliln  our  Indivisible  Union.  To- 
night I  salute  you  in  terms  of  your  broader  Identity,  as  American 
Citizens  who  stand  firmly  united  beneftUi  the  one  flag  that  sym- 


bolizes our  common  democracy,  a  Nation  of  free  men  and  women 
determined  to  maintain  for  them.selves  and  posterity  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  Justice  upon  which  this  Oovernment  was  founded, 
and  upon  which  it  stands  securely  tonight.  Thank  God.  that  is 
the  spirit  that  moves  America,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  border  to 
border.  In  this  hour  of  stress  and  danger. 

In  union  we  have  ever  found  cur  greatest  strength.  As  a  people 
who  love  peace  and  hate  war  we  have  always  been  prone  to  lorget 
the  needs  of  an  adequate  national  defense  Because  we  covet  no 
other  peoples"  riches;  because  we  are  Inspired  by  no  dreams  of 
world  domain,  we  have  felt  scctire  behind  the  formidable  barriers 
of  vast  seas  to  the  cast  and  west  of  us.  while  safely  flanked  on  the 
north  and  south  by  none  but  friendly  nations.  We  have  preferred 
to  tread  the  path  of  democracy,  seeking  to  fashion  our  Individual 
destiny  as  free  men  endowed  with  the  God-glvcn  right  to  lift-, 
liberty,  and  th.^  pursuit  of  happiness  We  have  taken  pride  In  the 
achievements  of  our  individual  States.  In  the  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween our  home  communities.  But  never  have  we  failed  when 
emergency  has  crossed  the  horizon  of  our  hemisphere  to  rise  as  a 
united  p>eople  to  defend  and  hold  secure  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  we  cherish  as  Americans. 

So  we  stand  tonight,  as  a  people  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  that 
confronts  us.  as  a  people  with  but  a  single  thought — to  keep  the 
legions  of  aggre.sslon  and  the  mailed  fist  of  the  conqueror  from 
our  shores.  Slate  lines  have  vanished  overnight;  Individualism  la 
submerged  for  the  moment  in  the  will  of  a  united  people  to  guard 
the  common  welfare  and  the  national  scctirlly  upon  which  the 
whole  principle  of  individual  rights  and  progress  depend.  So,  with 
deep  personal  pride  in  this  State  which  is  my  home,  which  has 
given  me  opportunity  and  contentnwnt  and  the  love  of  a  happy 
family,  I  greet  you  In  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  fellow  Americana 

Tlie  purpose  that  brings  us  together  tonight  seems  to  me  to  be 
typically  American  We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  an  Institution 
devoted  not  to  the  destruction  of  life  but  to  Its  preservation;  not  to 
the  Intenslflcaticn  of  human  suffering  and  misery  but  to  their  alle- 
viation We  are  here  to  dedicate  this  hcspltal,  a  place  where  men 
and  women  and  children  beset  by  Illness  and  racked  by  pain  shall 
hnve  the  finest  care  that  science,  knowledge,  and  aj-mpathy  can 
marshal  to  relieve  their  suffering  and  return  them  to  sound  health 
and  active  productivity  again.  Here  we  find  all  of  th?  finest  motives 
and  Ideals  of  cur  American  concept  to  make  life  better,  not  worse: 
to  improve,  not  to  destroy;   to  give  life,  not  to  take  It  away. 

A5  we  think  of  these  things  my  mind  goes  back  In  history  to  the 
year  1888,  back  to  another  great  humanitarian  event  which  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  another  daik  period  In  world  affairs,  back  to 
tlie  words  of  Louis  Pasteur,  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  and  bene- 
factors of  humanity  in  all  the  ages.  In  that  year  already  ;h« 
alliances  were  being  fashioned  and  the  foundations  laid  for  the 
Great  World  War.  But  even  as  aggressors  prepared  to  unleash  the 
devastation  of  force  and  conquest  upon  civilisation,  in  Paris  men 
assembled  to  found  the  Pasteur  Institute.  In  a  brief  address  en 
that  occasion  Pasteur  caught  a  vision  of  things  to  come  and  drew 
an  everlasting  parallel  when  he  said: 

"Two  opposing  laws  seem  to  me  now  in  contest.  The  one.  a  law 
of  blood  and  death,  opening  out  each  day  new  modes  of  destruction 
forcing  nations  to  be  always  ready  for  battle.  The  other,  a  law  of 
peace,  work,  and  health,  whose  only  aim  Is  to  deliver  man  from  the 
calamities  which  beset  him.  The  one  seeks  violent  conquests;  the 
other,  the  relief  of  mankind:  the  one  places  a  single  life  above  all 
victories,  the  other  sacrifices  thousands  of  lives  to  the  ambition  of 
a  single  individual  Which  of  these  two  laws  will  prevail.  God  alone 
kncws.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure:  That  science,  in  obeying  the 
law  of  humanity,  will  always  labor  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  life." 
How  like  the  situation  that  confronU  us,  cur  Nation,  tcday. 
Those  same  two  opposing  forces  are  in  contest,  one  stUl  seeking 
violent  conquests  and  the  other  the  relief  of  mankind  Each  day 
witnesses  the  unfolding  of  new  forces  of  destruction,  and  not  thou- 
sands but  millions  of  lives  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  a 
single  individual.  But  of  this  we  in  this  generation  may  be  sure: 
If  we  remain  steadfast  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  upon 
which  we  have  built  the  citadel  of  cur  Nation,  if  we  maintain  our- 
selves in  sufficient  strength  to  discourage  aggression  and  to  put  it 
down  If  aggression  is  brought  against  us.  we  shall  live  to  see  the 
frontiers  of  life  enlarged  In  a  world  of  peace  and  progress. 

We,  In  America,  did  not  bring  upon  ourselves  the  emergency 
which  now  confronts  us.  Neither  by  act.  word,  nor  deed  have  we 
Invited  threats  Irum  over  the  seas  to  our  peace  and  cur  way  of  life. 
Your  Government  did  everything  within  Its  power  to  discourage 
and  prevent  the  war  that  is  now  making  a  shambles  of  much  of 
Europe  and  that  threatens  to  reverse  the  onward  course  of  civiliza- 
tion by  centuries.  Your  Government  long  ago  warned  that  we  must 
prepare  to  defend  this  hemisphere  against  the  tjTants  of  aggression 
and  conquest  by  force.  But  your  Goverrunents  voice  was  as  that 
cf  one  crying  In  the  wilderness.  Some  who  heard  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  truth,  while  others  believed  but  were  afraid  to  admit  It 
even  to  their  inner  conscience.  And  now  we  face  not  prediction  or 
theory  but  stark  realism. 

It  contributes  nothing  to  the  need  of  the  hour  to  say.  •"I  told  you 
so."  It  contributes  nothing  to  getting  done  the  Job  that  must  be 
done  to  Indulge  ourselves  witli  wishful  regrets.  It  certainly  con- 
tributes nothing  to  our  future  security  to  go  Into  national  hysteria. 
It  contributes  nothing  to  the  unity  of  mind  which  we  need  so  badly 
for  either  party  to  blame  the  other  for  our  state  cf  preparedness, 
or  the  lack  of  It.  according  to  the  opinion  you  may  hold  on  that 
point.     IX  we  are  to  meet  and  overcome  the  problems  wh.tcb  ar* 
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before  us.  we  must  be  as  realistic  as  the  emergency  Itself  and  un- 
swerving In  our  faith  in  America. 

To  be  realistic  the  people  must  be  Informed,  and  In  that  belief  the 
War  Department  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  policy  of  telling  you 
the  truth  about  the  state  of  our  national  dofinse.  Sometimes  the 
truth  is  not  pleasant.  The  plain  truth  is  that  our  national  defense 
Is  neither  as  bad  as  some  Individuals  have  pictured  it  nor  as  gacd 
as  It  should  be  In  the  presence  of  mcd.^rn  methods  of  warfare  I 
wish  that  I  could  report  that  our  nced.s  will  be  met  wirhin  thl.'? 
year,  but  in  good  conscience  I  cannot  do  so  At  least  another  year 
must  elapse  after  this  one  ends  t)efcre  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
our  national  defense  is  adequate,  and  we  will  be  ready  then  cnly  if 
we  buUd  Intensely,  work  Intcm-ely.  accumulate  intensely,  and 
maintain  the  intensified  kind  of  tcamwjrk  that   wln.s. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  let  it  be  said  that  we  are  not 
the  push-over  that  recent  hysteria  has  led  many  cf  our  p.^cple  to 
believe.  We  are  Infinitely  stronger  today  than  we  were  a  d?cade 
ago.  and  stronger  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  We  have  a  stronger 
Navy,  a  stronger  Army,  and  a  stronger  Air  Corps.  Furthermore, 
while  the  oceans  are  not  the  formidable  barrier  that  they  once 
were,  they  are  still  something  more  of  a  hop  than  rivers  or  a 
channel  24  to  100  miles  wide  But  there  is  scant  comfort  to  be 
gained  from  these  facts.  To  be  lulled  back  into  a  state  of  con- 
tented ignorance  by  such  thoughts  would  b*.*  national  su'cide. 

Methods  of  warfare  have  changed  and  are  continuing  to  change 
with  a  rapidity  and  completeness  that  stuns  the  imagination. 
What  seemed  to  be  impossible  yesterday  Is  an  accomplished  fact 
today:  and  that  which  may  seem  fantastic  today  may  well  become  a 
comparatively  simple  operation  tomorrow.  No  longer  can  we  afford 
to  wait  and  build  our  preparedness  in  the  light  of  war  experience, 
expecting  thereby  to  have  the  advantage  of  building  only  the  best 
and  most  modem.  We  must  build  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour: 
and  if  what  we  have  built  is  made  obsolete  by  new  weapons  and 
new  methods,  we  must  build  to  meet  those  advances  Even  further 
than  that,  we  must  use  our  Inventive  genius,  which  has  never  been 
lacking  In  the  past,  to  build  better  and  better  than  anyone  else. 
And  when  we  have  reached  the  pace  of  national  seciirtty  against 
aggression  from  overseas,  we  must  hold  that  pace  and  never  again 
permit  ourselves  to  be  found  in  the  condition  we  face  tonight. 

The  day  when  we  could  put  guns  into  the  hands  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, teach  them  the  manual  of  arms,  and  send  them  out  to  match 
their  spirit  and  brawn  against  that  of  an  enemy  has  passed  Wars 
today  are  fought  more  with  spirit  and  brains  Soldiers  must  be 
trained  as  specialists  who  understand  Intricate  and  technical  me- 
chanical equipment,  and  they  cannot  be  taught  these  things  In  a 
matter  of  days  or  even  months.  They  must  be  prepared  to  strike 
with  the  power  and  speed  of  lightning.  t>ecause  that  is  the  way 
wars  hit  now.  Our  men  must  know  not  only  the  tactics  of  modern 
warfare  but  also  how  to  operate  tanks,  how  to  handle  airplanes, 
and  how  to  fire  modern  weapons  accurately.  In  other  words,  they 
must  not  only  be  soldiers  but  also  competent  engineers. 

The  need  of  our  Nation  today  Is  more  ship>s.  more  gruns.  more 
airplanes,  more  munitions,  mere  men,  and  more  experience.  We 
need  ships  enough  to  protect  u"?  not  cnly  on  one  ocean  but  on 
both  oceans;  ships  enough  to  defend  not  only  the  shores  of  these 
United  States  and  their  possessions  but  also  to  keep  an  aggressor 
from  establishing  bases  and  beachheads  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
need  enoucrh  airplanes,  guns,  munitions,  and  men  in  the  Army  to 
carry  out  the  same  broad  hemisphere-defense  program.  In  none 
of  these  categories  are  we  sufficiently  prepared  and  in  each  the 
deficiencies  must  be  filled  If  we  are  to  be  secure  In  our  own  part 
of  the  world. 

Our  standing  Army  and  National  Guard  combined  represent 
a  strength  of  less  than  500  000  men  As  I  speak  to  you  tonight, 
we  do  not  have  enough  vital  equipment  to  supply  even  this  force, 
not  to  mention  the  vast  amount  we  would  need  if  this  or  another 
emen^ency  should  bring  us  to  M  day.  No  army  can  fight  without 
adequate  equipment  and  a  continuous  supply  as  the  emergency 
proceeds.  Because  we  had  time  after  we  entered  the  last  war  to 
prepare  the  full  might  of  America  for  a  knock-out  blow  we  must 
not  tamper  with  the  dangerous  Idea  that  we  would  be  so  favored 
again.  We  must  be  ready  for  Instantaneous  action.  We  are 
bending  every  effort  to  put  our  present  forces  in  readlnr-ss.  but  I 
cannot  tell  you.  in  all  honesty,  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
before  the  end  of  next  year.  Thus.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  the 
other  side,  the  darker  side,  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
■tory,  but  It  should  be  told  and  you  have  a  right  to  know  it. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  unprepartdness?  Again.  I 
•ay  that  If  we  are  to  be  realistic  tn  approachinit  and  overcoming 
this  vital  problem  we  must  be  bluntly  frank.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  all  re«p<^>nslble  This  is  no  time  for  anyone  to  be  passing 
the  buck  Let  us  retrace  for  a  moment  th**  hutory  of  the  la/X  22 
years.  When  the  World  War  ended  we  had  the  most  powerful 
military  machine  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Industry  was 
geared  to  wartime  prcductlcn  and  supplies  were  rolling  out  in 
unlimited  quantity.  Our  Army  approached  5.000.000  men.  most 
cf  them  fully  trained,  and  at  least  half  of  them  battle-seasoned 
troops.  Our  Jiavy.  built  or  building,  was  the  most  powerful  on 
the  high  seas.     But  what  happened? 

The  symphony  of  guns  came  to  a  sudden  end.  the  victory  was 
won.  and  within  a  matter  of  hours  we  turned  to  thoughts  of  peace 
and  progress  In  cur  more  normal  American  way.  No  enemy  loomed 
over  tha  horizon,  none  seemed  capable  of  marching  against  us. 
Our  men  were  demobilized  quickly.  Industry  turned  to  the  herculean 
task  of  readjusting  Itself  to  the  peacnime  tempo,  and  we  literally 
gave  away  enormous  quantities  of  munitions  and  critical  supplies. 
Then  came  the  Washington  Arms  Conference,  a  venture  noble  tn 


conception  but  deadly  In  Its  results  to  our  national  defense. 
Within  a  very  few  years  our  Army  slipped  from  first  place  down  to 
eighteenth  place  among  the  nations — smaller  even  than  that  of 
tiny  Greece. 

The  Washington  conference,  by  sinking  American  battleships 
while  others  sank  blueprints,  dropped  our  Navy  from  first  to  second 
place.  And  still  the  public  cry  for  greater  and  greater  economies 
at  the  expense  of  national  defense  became  louder  and  louder. 

Let  no  one  misconstrue  my  intentions.  I  do  not  seek  to  foist  the 
blame  for  unpreparedness  upon  other  administrations  of  another 
party.  Neither  do  I  seek  to  raise  political  implications.  I  desire 
only  to  face  the  truth  honestly,  to  bring  home  the  point  tliat  the 
people  themselves  demanded  that  these  things  be  done,  and  In 
response  to  that  demand  tlie  Government  did  them.  War  was  a 
^  thing  of  the  past,  national  defense  was  expensive — as  ever  it  will 
be — and  as  a  whole  people  we  quickly  forgot  the  lesson  we  thought 
we  had  learned  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 

Tlie  Congress  had  mapped  cut  a  program  In  1920  which  if  It  had 
boon  carried  out  would  have  maintained  us  in  a  state  of  reasonable 
preparedness.  But  It  was  net  carried  out.  A  number  of  times 
your  Government  attempted  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  fact  that 
wars  were  still  possible,  that  our  own  country  was  not  without 
danger,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  our  defense  to  a  reason- 
able state  of  edciency.  A  previous  administration,  for  Instance, 
sought  to  bring  our  cruiser  strength  up  to  a  level  which  would 
]  still  have  been  below  that  of  two  other  nations  Washington 
literally  swarmed  with  lobbies  of  well-intentioned  but  utterly  un- 
[  Informed  men  and  women  who  fought  even  that  modest  program 
with  every  power  at  their  command.  In  the  end  a  number  of  ships 
were  built,  but  less  than  the  strength  that  had  been  urged  by  the 
qualified  men  in  the  Navy  Department  who  knew  the  risk  we  were 
running. 

When  ihe  present  administration  came  into  office  a  start  was 
made  toward  reconstructing  the  national  defense,  but  who  will  deny 
with  a  clear  con5Cience  that  the  people  even  then  were  ready  for  it. 
Already  the  rtmiblings  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  could  be  heard 
in  the  distance  We  t)egan  to  build  up  the  Navy,  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  and  construct  a  substantial  Air  Corps,  but 
still  the  people  were  not  ready  for  the  tremendous  building  pro- 
gram that  eventually  was  to  be  the  price  for  years  of  negligence  and 
chance  taking  Yes;  even  as  late  as  last  September,  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  became  a  reality,  the  recommendations  of  your  national- 
defense  departments  in  Washington  were  called  fantastic.  And 
now.  as  ever  it  must  be.  the  time  has  come  to  pay  the  piper. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  in  America  tonight  is  asking 
I  "Is  there  yet  time?'"  I  answer,  "Yes  "  There  Is  yet  time  if  every 
one  of  us  puts  a  stout  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  put-s  an  end  to  name 
calling,  bickering,  and  buck  pas.sing.  and  gets  down  to  work.  The 
Job  before  us  Is  the  defense  of  our  country,  our  homes,  our  future, 
our  liberties,  and  the  right  of  our  chUdren  to  inherit  the  blessings' 
of  a  free  America,  as  we  Inherited  them  from  our  fathers  America's 
first  line  of  defense  Is  the  unity  of  our  people.  As  a  uniU-d  people 
we  can  and  will  do  the  Job. 

In  preparedness  we  shall  find  our  surest  security  against  war 
If  the  going  Is  hard  and  the  burden  heavy,  let  us  remember  that  the 
sacrifices  called  for  and  the  cost  that  must  be  paid  are  but  a  pit- 
tance as  compared  to  the  stake  that  might  be  the  forfeit  for  tem- 
porizing and  hesitating  In  this  critical  hour  Let  us  build  our 
defenses  so  strong  that  aggressors  will  think  long  before  attacking 
us.  and  If  any  should  dare,  let  us  be  prepared  to  teach  them  a  lesson 
so  stern  that  for  generations  to  come  future  tyrants  will  hold  the 
might  of  America  in  awe  and  fear  We  covet  no  people's  land  or 
resources.    Let  none  dare  covet  ours. 


Floyd  B.  Ol.son  Memorial  Exercises, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    BURTON  K    WHEELER.  OP  MONTANA 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  superb 
speech  delivered  last  night  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Wheeler]  at  the  Ployd  B.  Olson  memorial  exer- 
cises held  in  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  whole  region  Joins  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
man— but  then  It  Is  not  often  that  a  region  produces  a  leader  like 
Floyd  B  Olson.  He  was  close  to  the  earth— thou-h  he  towered  up 
0  leet  tall.    He  was  a  natural  leader  and  a  fearless  fighter.     Wherever 
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a  battle  was  raging  over  some  public  issue  you  found  him  giving  the 
last  ounce  of  his  strei^gth  and  energy  to  thie  cause  he  thought  right. 
He  was  an  unswerving  Ix-I  ever  in  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  right  of  ordinary  citizens.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  Join  with 
you  in  honoring  a  Mlnnesotan  who,  if  death  had  not  robbed  us  of 
him,  would  today  be  playing  the  significant  role  In  national  affairs 
that  he  played  for  so  many  years  in  the  affairs  of  this  State. 

In  this  hour  of  peril  the  Nation  needs  a  voice  like  Floyd  Olson's, 
a  voice  lifted  to  counteract  the  hysterical  Wall  Street  and  British 
propaganda  that  is  t)eing  hurled  at  us  from  all  directions  to  get  this 
ccuntrj-  Into  war  At  a  time  when  the  waves  raised  by  the  tragic 
explosion  of  the  European  Continent  are  reaching  and  threatening 
to  engulf  us  we  need  a  man  able  to  maintain.  a-iJ  anxious  to  Qght 
for,  his  basic  ideals  of  civil  liberties,  human  freedom,  and  economic 
progress  even  in  time  of  crisis. 

Olson  lived  through  the  last  European  war,  when  university  pro- 
fessors were  fired  without  a  hearing  on  faked  charges  of  bring  pro- 
German,  when  your  own  Senator  Shipstkad'b  house  was  painted 
yellow,  when  labor  leaders  were  framed  on  charges  of  sabotage,  when 
the  accident  of  having  been  bom  abroad  made  men  the  subject  cf 
suspicion  and  persecution.  To  his  everlasting  credit  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  Floyd  Olson  stood  firm  against  such  hysteria  and 
helped  to  rebuild  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  fair  play  after  that 
hyi=terla  subsided 

Governor  Olson  was  a  forceful  speaker  and  a  great  Governor.  He 
recognlMd  the  d:ffcronce  between  the  stump  speeches  of  a  campaign 
and  the  speeches  made  by  him  as  Governor  of  all  the  people.  He 
carried  his  points  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  not  by  the  heat 
of  his  utterance  In  his  position  as  chief  executive  he  ^Tis  calm, 
cool,  and  deliberate.  Oonst.intly  he  cautioned  his  real  friends,  the 
worker  and  the  fanner,  against  those  inflammatory  tactics  which 
destroy  thought  and  boomerang  in  the  end  against  the  u.sers  In 
times  of  great  stress  he  never  tried  to  get  legislation  pasted  by 
exciting  the  public  mind. 

Today  as  never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country  we  need  cool 
and  analvtical  men  of  Olson's  character,  men  who  do  not  re.sort  to 
the  crude  vocabulary  of  melodrama  in  discussing  public  affairs. 
We  must  guard  a^fainst  the  incendiary  word  as  we  guard  against  the 
incendiary  bomb;  they  are  equally  destructive  of  democracy.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Phllad'^lphla  Record,  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing administration  papers  in  this  country,  made  the  sensational 
statement  that  we  are  now  In  the  E'aropean  war.  Under  the  head- 
ing "We're  In"  there  appeared  words  such  as  these:  "Make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  The  action  of  Pre.'^ident  Roosevt  It  and  the  Navy 
Department  in  deciding  to  send  bombing  planes  and  guns  to  the 
Allies  puts  us  Into  the  war  on  the  side  of  England  and  France. 
"We  cant  get  half  Into  the  wnr  and  stay  half  out. 
"We  must  recognize  that  Hitler  and  the  German  Nation  already 
lock  upon  our  arming  of  the  Allies  as  an  act  of  war;  that  in  German 
minds  we  are  now  a  German  foo  as  much  as  France  or  the  British 
Empire. 

"We're  in  ** 

If  we  are  In  this  war,  we  are  in  It  without  the  approval  of  the 
American  people  At  no  time  have  the  American  i>eople  given  a 
mandate  to  the  President  or  to  the  Congress  to  lead  us  into  war. 
We  are  still  a  demorr.icy  and  we  should  find  out  by  democratic 
process  If  the  American  people  want  war.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
will  give  the  Allies  all  aid  short  of  T*-ar.  But  what  is  .short  of  war? 
Can  we  drive  an  automobile  80  miles  an  hour  down  a  road  toward 
a  precipice,  keep  feeding  the  engine  gas  and  suddenly  stop  short  of 
the  precipice?  Arc  we  to  strip  the  United  States  of  Its  planes, 
destrcvers.  and  battleships  one  by  one  as  those  of  the  Allies  are 
brought  down  or  sunk  and  leave  our  country  denuded  of  Its  already 
too  few  weapons? 

These  are  large  questions,  and  they  must  be  calmly  and  thor- 
oughly debated  The  right  answer  cannot  be  found  by  a  stampede 
cf  Congress.  The  answer  can  be  found  only  by  calm  and  cool 
deliberation. 

A  dlstinguL-'hed  Senator  the  other  day  made  an  impassioned 
plea — he  waved  the  "bloodv  shirt" — and  all  but  demanded  a  declara- 
tion of  war  now.  He  closed  by  saying:  "Wake  up.  Americans,  wake 
upl  •    I  repeat  what  he  said,  but  for  quite  a  different  rea-^on. 

I  say  to  you  mothers  of  America,  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  to 
the  buslnewmen.  and  to  the  workers,  wmke  up,  or  you'll  find  your- 
selves in  war. 

Tour  boys  killed  and  maimed  upon  the  battlefields  of  Prance; 
yotir  hospitals  and  insane  asyliuns  filled;  the  debts  of  the  country 
Increased  beyond  all  comprehension;  and  your  American  way  of 
life  gone  forever      And  for  w^liat? 

At  nearby  Fort  Snelllng.  in  your  State,  stands  one  of  the  Urgest 
veterans'  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  There,  row  on  row.  floor 
on  flcor,  lie  the  helplers  wrecks  of  what  were  not  so  many  years 
sgo  fine,  healthy,  young  men  At  St.  Cloud  Is  another  institution 
housing  those  unfortunates  who.  though  Uvlng  in  body,  are  dead 
In  mind.  Twenty  years  ago  these  men  were  the  flower  of  Minne- 
sota manhood,  like  the  boys  wlio  are  today  in  the  university  or  in 
Carlton  or  in  St.  Olafs;  they  were  the  hope  of  their  generation. 
But  today  they  are  the  living  testimonials  of  the  last  bloody  war 
in  Europe  Knowing  these  things — what  do  you  think  Floyd  Olson 
would  have  said  were  he  standing  before  you  today  aware  of  the 
forces  at  work  to  bring  us  again  Into  the  middle  of  Europe's 
turmoil? 

Many  people  believe  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  would  mean 
an  economic  catastrophe  for  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  readjust  its  foreign  markets. 
But  I  would  rather  give  up  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  trade  than 
the  lives  of  millions  of  American  boys.    We  are  the  richest  nation 


in  the  world;  we  can  tighten  up  our  belts;  we  can  work  a  little 
harder;  some  of  those  who  want  to  get  us  into  war  might  eat  a 
little  less  and  still  preserve  democracy— and  the  lives  of  our  boys. 

If  we  concentrate  on  solving  o\ar  own  econonalc  problems  at  home 
and  put  t30.OCO.000.000  of  idle  capital  to  work,  we  will  more  than 
compensate  for  any  pos-slble  loss  in  foreign  trade. 

II  we  should  rush  headlong  into  the  E^iropean  war.  we  would 
simply  leave  exposed  our  own  domestic  economy.  Is  not  the  sen- 
sible thing  under  the  circumstances  to  build  up  our  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  build  up  our  own  defenses  in  a  rational  way? 

If  the  people  of  this  country  want  to  go  into  another  European 
war  to  save  the  world  for  democracy,  with  what  will  the  country 
fight? 

Our  bure  hands  against  the  armored  tanks  and  diving  bombers 
of  Mr,  Hitler? 

Will  it  fight  with  an  Army  cf  less  than  300.000  men  against  the 
millions  of  trained  mechanized  forces  of  Germany? 

Will  it  fight  with  Its  Navy  and  leave  the  Pacific  bare  to  be 
attacked  by  Japan — an  axis  power  who  hates  us? 

Theodore  Rcosovclt  said,  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick" 
What  are  we  doing? 

Tlic  truth  Is.  wc  are  not  prepared  to  carry  on  a  war  across  the 
sea=;  nor  Is  any  other  countnr  equipped  to  Invade  the  United 
States. 

Gen,  George  C.  Marshall  recently  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee  that  "we  do  not  visualize  any  Invasion  of  this  country. 
An  air  raid  or  something  of  that  sort  Is  pos.slble.  but.  frankly,  at 
the  present  time  we  do  not  find  It  in  the  offlng  " 

No  one  person  and  no  one  party  is  to  blame  for  our  lark  of 
defensive  weapons.  It  was  during  a  Republican  administration 
that  we  destroyed  our  ships,  and  It  was  during  another  Repuhliran 
BdmlnlFtratlon  that  we  did  little  or  nothing  to  build  them  up. 
The  truth  Is.  the  American  people  are  not  militari.«tlcally  inclined 
We  have  not  wanted  to  spend  money  on  armaments;  but  today, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  whether  we  want  to  spend  the  money  or 
not.  we  must  spend  to  modernize  our  defenses  But  we  must  at 
the  .same  time  keep  out  of  this  European  war.  You  must  wateh 
ciosely  the  actions  of  your  Government  to  see  that  nothing  is  done 
which  is  going  to  lead" American  boj-s  to  .slaughter  upon  foreign  .--oil. 
Have  you  read  the  recently  Issued  report  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee?  This  report,  prepared  by  a  group  of  hard- 
headed  realists  who  d(  al  dally  with  the  problem  of  building  battle- 
ships and  dt^troyers  and  guns,  says  that  for  the  United  States  to 
go  to  war  would  mean  a  tragic  sacrifice  of  the  Nation's  liberties 
and  assets.  Do  you  know  that  this  committee,  after  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  the  'highest -ranking  officers  of  our  armed  forces 
in  secret  session,  snys  that  the  Unitt  d  States  Is  not  prepared  to  give 
any  nation  concrete  help  by  murvenlng  now,  and  that  we  will  only 
Jeopardise  cur  own  welfare  by  doing  so? 

Do  you  know  that  this  Naval  Committee  report  asks  a  question? 
It  asks — I  quote:  "Why  not  face  the  basic  military  and  economic 
fact  that  It  is  not  within  our  power  or  means  to  create  military  or 
naval  establishments  of  sufficient  strength  to  police  the  world, 
but  that  it  is  within  our  power  and  means  to  prevent  others  from 
transporting  their  wars  to  this  hemlspliere?" 

The  propagandists  talk  atout  the  European  shambles  In  words 
such  as  Justice,  freedom,  and  lit»erty.  Those  are  precious  words, 
and  tho:^.e  are  precious  things,  but  I  ask.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  war 
in  Europe  is  concerned  with  many  other  things  besides  abstract 
principles? 

Let  us  first  determine  whether  this  is  the  same  old  ghastly  Euro- 
pean struggle  over  the  balance  of  power;  of  age-old  hatreds  and 
I  age-old  quarrels,  or  whether  it  truly  is  a  war  for  civilization  U-t 
i  us  determine  whether  It  Is  a  fight  for  world  markets;  for  oU  wells 
1  and  gold  mines;  or  for  democracy  and  Christianity.  Tliese  are  the 
real  questions.  They  are  being  obscured  by  the  bombardment  of 
\    propaganda 

Who  is  better  qualified  to  tell  us  whether  we  have  a  place  In  this 
I    war  than  our  American  Amba-ssador  to  Great  Britain,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  P.  Kenn vdy?     I  will  read  to  you  what  he  frankly  said 
only  a  few  months  ago:  .....    j 

1  There  Is  no  place  In  this  fight  for  us  It's  going  to  be  bad 
enough  as  It  Is  As  ycu  love  Anrierlca.  don't  let  anything  that  comes 
out  of  any  countrv  in  the  world  make  you  believe  you  can  make  a 
:  situation  one  wh't  better  by  getting  Into  the  war.  •  •  •  Th«<re 
:  U  no  reason— economic,  financial,  or  social— to  Justify  the  United 
'    States  entering  the  war."  ^        c         .^ 

Let  us  find  out  what  Amb£i«j.ador  Kennedy  meant  when  he  BRld 
'    th  8  was  net  our  war     Let  us  get  at  the  private  papers,  the  secret 
,    correspondence  thst  will  answer  these  questions     But  don't  let  us 
Uke  as  answers  the  nervotis  reactions  and  emotions  of  amatetir 
Btrateglets  or  frightened   bankers. 

Let  us  weigh  our  decision  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
The  first  V/orld  War  was  followed  by  starvation  and  revolution  In 
Ehirope  Then  came  international  money  lending  on  a  huge  scale 
and  the  biggest  speculative  boom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Panic 
followed.  Germany  coUapsed  a£  the  money  lending  cees^.  Out 
of  the  debris  and  ruins  rose  Adolf  Hitler.  When  he  finally  came 
'  Into  office  he  did  not  lack  for  friends  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  Many  were  the  reactionary  statesmen  and  international 
bankers  who  regarded  him  as  a  stabilizing  force. 

The  same  men  who  have  been  so  tragically  wrong  in  handling 
their  own  affairs  now  want  the  United  S'ates  to  make  good  theur 
I    errors  by  an  outpouring  of  our  blood  and  treaeure. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  in  the  Senate 

the  other  day.    A  Senator  was  referring  to  one  of  the  most  active 

'    propaganda    agencies    In    the    United    States — the    Oommittee    to 
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Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  They  are  placing  fuH-page 
advertisements  In  all  the  leading  papers  of  tlie  country.  Here  Ls 
what  the  Senator  said: 

•Let  \u  see  the  background  of  this  committee  •  •  •  let  us 
•ee  who  started  it  •  •  •  18  prominent  bankers  met  secretly 
on  the  29th  day  of  April  In  New  York  to  set  up  this  committee." 

Note  that — "they  met  secretly."  The  Senator  said  the  meeting 
was  called  by  the  former  legal  adviser  of  the  British  Embassy  in  the 
last  World  War.  and  among  those  who  attended  the  secret  meet- 
ing was  Thoniaa  W.  Lamont,  leading  partner  In  the  House  of 
Morgan.  Also  there  was  Prank  Polk,  of  the  Morgan  law  flrn. 
In  other  wi^ds.  the  same  group  of  millionaires  who  helped  drag  us 
Into  the  last  war  are  back  at  the  samp  old  stand  with  the  same 
old  slogans  endeavoring  to  get  us  Into  the  present  war.  Of  course, 
the  last  time  they  did  not  start  out  by  saying  w^e  should  send 
troops  abroad — they  merely  started  out  by  making  loans  abroad. 
The  country  should  know  where  this  propaganda  is  coming  from 
and  who  the  individuals  are  behind  it. 

Americans — don't  let  your  boys  be  sacrinced  for  the  sake  of  the 
British  poimd  or  the  Wall  Street  dollar. 

We  In  America  today  face  an  enemy.  That  enemy  Is  the  force 
that  is  slowly  sapping  the  strength  of  our  economic  and  financial 
system.  Let  it  ccUapee.  as  it  surely  will  if  we  are  engulfed  In 
another  war.  and  democracy  and  liberty  are  gone.  Wlld-eycd 
leaders  will  arise,  promising  Utopia  and  bread.  Reactionary  leaders 
will  also  arise  and  promise  more.  Between  them  our  people  will  be 
bedeviled.  In  the  end  some  sort  of  disguised  fascism  will  crack 
all  of  our  democratic  safeguards. 

There  Is  one  sure  way  to  produce  that  collapse — go  Into  war. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  avoid  It — stay  out  of  war  and  correct  the 
conditions  that  make  10.000.000  men  Idle  and  Jobless.  Seven  years 
ago  we  started  out  in  pursuit  of  this  enemy.  Three  years  ago  we 
were  talking  about  the  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed.  What 
has  become  of  them?  They  are  still  with  us.  but  our  thoughts  are 
being  turned  to  Europe,  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  today  of 
making  democracy  work  In  America.  That  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve democracy  at  home  and  to  help  democracies  abroad. 

There  are  no  victors  in  warfare,  only  famine  and  death.  Starva- 
tion will  engulf  Evtrope — starvation  and  the  revolution  of  oppressed 
minorities  who  cannot  be  kept  forever  under  the  conqueror's  heel. 

These  are  the  realities  of  war.  not  the  birth  of  a  brave,  new 
world.  In  Oermany  a  soldier's  mother  is  notified  of  her  son's 
death  these  days  l)y  this  cryptic  telegram,  "Your  son  will  not  come 
home.  Hell  Hitler."  Let  us  not  pave  the  way  for  American  mothers 
to  receive  a  telegram  which  also  says.  "Your  son  will  not  come  home. 
Hall  democracy." 

Tonight  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  the  war 
because  I  feel  that  is  exactly  what  Governor  Olson  would  have  done 
were  he  alive.  We  who  knew  Governor  Olson  know  how  today  he 
would  be  fighting  to  keep  us  out  of  war  I  can  see  him  standing 
here,  with  his  great  physique  and  magnificent  voice.  I  can  see  him 
carefully  recounting  the  facts  about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
killed  and  maimed  boys  that  fell  In  the  last  war. 

I  can  hear  him  pointing  out  to  the  Northwest  the  dreadful  cost  In 
human  lives,  not  to  mention  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  explosives 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  I  can  hear  him  distinguish  between 
the  farmers  and  workers  whose  toll  will  be  exacted  and  v/hose  backs 
will  be  bowed  under  the  war  debts  and  higher  costs  of  living,  and 
between  these  clippers  of  coupons  and  great  banking  houses  whose 
Income  and  Investments  will  be  €nhanred  by  war  making.  And 
finally.  I  can  hear  Floyd  Olson  wuruing  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties  that  a  new  and  great  liberal  antiwar  party  will  be 
created  unless  they  bind  themselves  in  unmistakable  terms  to  a 
program  of  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  the  European  war. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS  AT  MIDDLETOWN 

CONN. 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  address  delivered  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown.  Conn.,  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. June  16.  on  which  occasion  an  honorary  degree  was 
conferred  upon  Justice  Douglas. 

I  commend  this  patriotic  address  to  those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  all  the  problems  of  these  uncertain  hours. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  minds  of  thousands  of  college  men  and  women  who  Join 
In  this  1940  commencement  there  is  a  single  question:  To  what  Is 
this  a  commencement?  While  peneratrcns  of  tjraduatrs  have  p.sked 
that  question,  on  only  few  occasions  has  the  question  burned  as 
stroniiily  ns  It  does  now. 

The  class  of  1940  sees  Its  world  cvcrrtm  by  relentless  force.  It 
sees  freedom  snuffed  out  by  sheer  might  And  It  has  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  these  events  threaten  our  own  way  of  life.  As  a  result, 
the  vast  majority  of  young  men  and  women  of  1940  are  searching 
more  than  ever  for  the  part  they  may  play  In  constructive  service 
in  the  democratic  cause. 

But  on  many  a  campus  there  is  doubt  and  confu.'ilon — doubt  and 
confusion  bred  by  a  minority  whose  words  and  deeds  have  preached 
a  doctrine  of  disbelief. 

There  are  a  few  who  seem  unaffected  by  the  Issue  now  at  stake 
overseas.  There  are  a  few  who  are  cynical  and  suspicious  of  the 
democratic  system  They  call  it  archaic,  decadent,  and  degenerate. 
To  them  it  Is  a  futile,  fumbling  process  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  age  But  they  fail  to  realize  that  democracy 
is  a  way  of  life,  not  an  empty  phrase  to  be  renounced  under  the 
pressure  of  opportunism. 

In  a  world  where  the  kind  of  democracy  we  Americans  have 
struggled  to  preserve  is  being  threatened,  disbelief  or  complacency 
must  not  be  an  American  attribute. 

Those  preachers  of  the  phllosphy  of  di.'^beliof  are  easy  prey  to 
the  foreign  agencies  of  force  and  hate  Disbelief  in  our  free  In- 
stitutions, disbelief  In  the  adequacy  of  our  democratic  83rstem  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  our  people  is  fatal.  Indeed  that  disbelief 
or  complacency  is  Itself  the  most  potent  ally  which  any  foreign 
Ideology  can  obtain. 

In  view  of  current  events  abroad,  the  task  which  lies  ahead  for 
you  Ls  clear  and  well  defined. 

As  you  take  on  your  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship 
you  will  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  this  democratic  system 
has  been  managed  by  the  generatlotis  which  have  preceded  And 
those  who  follow  you  will  doubtless  criticize  and  strive  to  undo 
much  which  you  will  do.  They,  like  you.  wlU  not  agree  with  Walt 
Whitman  that  "there  wUl  never  be  any  more  jwrfectlon  than  there 
la  now." 

Dissatisfactions  of  youth  have  potential  constructive  qualities. 
The  boundless  energies,  the  broad  vision  and  idealism,  and  the 
great  creative  capacity  of  youth  are  foremost  national  assets. 
Those  qualities  alone  make  for  a  reappraisal  by  each  generation  of 
thr  work  of  the  earlier  one.  And  kaleidoscopic  change  makes  that 
reappraisal  and  reorientation  necessary. 

But  as  you  appraise  the  old  and  seek  to  fashion  the  new.  let 
the  thrust  of  your  reasoning  go  deep;  let  your  perception  and 
analysis  be  keen  It  Is  easy  to  be  deluded  by  the  seeming  efficiency 
of  the  new  foreign  systems  But  that  mirage  Is  no  excuse  for 
following  little  men  on  white  horses. 

It  is  almost  effortless  to  be  critical.  But  disagreement  with  soma 
of  the  Imperfections  of  the  democratic  system  Is  no  reason  for 
falling  to  support  It  In  these  times. 

Our  right  to  criticize  is  one  of  the  sacred  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  the  system  we  cherish.  But  even  that  Is  a  hard-won 
privilege.  It  has  not  always  existed  It  has  recently  disappeared 
In  other  nations.  Its  exercise  entails  certain  moral  responsibilities. 
Those  moral  responsibilities  are  to  create  by  words  and  action  a 
deep  and  abiding  confidence  in  our  free  Institutions.  The  enlist- 
ment of  the  full  energy  and  ability  of  your  generation  In  that  en- 
deavor will  be  sufficient  an.swer  to  those  who  may  use  the  self- 
same privileges  for  an  Ignoble  purpose. 

To  preserve  liberties  it  is  first  essential  to  preserve  the  system 
which  makes  liberties  possible.  That  cannot  be  left  to  chance  or 
the  law  of  averages  It  must  be  underwritten  bv  the  firm  resolves 
and  the  energies  of  the  entire  people.  It  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
the  purveyors  of  a  philosophy  of  defeatLsm.  That  philosophy  is 
Itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  in  modem  social  thought. 

It  Is  essential  to  understand  the  origin  of  much  of  thLs  flabby, 
cynical  attitude  The  easy  days  of  recent  decades  created  a  falsa 
sense  of  security  and  an  Indolence  of  mind  and  spirit  It  al.'^o 
produced  in  some  a  scoffing  indifference  and  a  lack  of  faith  and  In 
others  a  sheer  materialistic  philosophy. 

Tlicse  forces  weakened  the  democratic  process.  Those  who  suc- 
cumbed to  those  Influences  did  not  assume  responsibility  for  th« 
crnitnuing  vitality  and  successful  functioning  of  that  procesa. 
Men  and  women  of  your  training  and  capacity  withdrew  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  it  to  sow  seeds  of  doubt,  distrust  and  disll- 
lusicnment  Or  they  devoted  themselv(-s  exclusively  to  the  pursuit 
of  private  gain  without  saving  any  of  their  creative  powers  for  tha 
city.  State,  or  Nation  or  for  society. 

But  rights  are  founded  on  responsibilities.  The  rights  of  a  free 
people  cannot  survive  persistent  indifference  or  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  a  free  people  Civilization  under  a  democracy  is  not  the  result 
of  wishfxU  thinking  or  exhortation.  It  is  the  product  of  a  morale 
and  zeal,  of  character  and  strength  generated  by  united  coordinated, 
and  continuous  effort  in  all  walks  of  life  and  conditioned  by  basic 
human  and  spiritual  values. 

In  perilous  days  such  as  these,  vitality  of  the  democratic  Ideal 
calls  for  a  supreme  effort — spiritual  as  well  as  physical.  The  op- 
portimlty  of  a  free  people  to  govern  themselves  Is  dependent  solely 
on  their  capacity  to  do  so. 

As  our  civilization  becomes  more  complicated  It  entails  Increas- 
ing effort  and  attenUon.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  at  the 
turn  of  this  century: 
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"Wben  It  Is  said  that  we  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  means 
of  living  tc  live,  I  answer  that  the  chief  worth  of  civilisation  Is  Just 
that  It  makes  the  means  of  living  more  complex:  that  It  calls  for 
great  and  combined  InteUectual  efforta,  IniOeart  of  simple,  unco- 
ordinated ones,  in  order  that  the  crowd  may  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed  and  moved  from  place  to  place.  •  •  •  More  com- 
plex and  Intense  Intellecttial  efforts  mean  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 
They  mean  mere  life." 

Those  who  measure  the  abundancy  of  Itfe  by  the  amount  arvd 
quality  of  creative  effort  which  life  demands  wUl  envy  you  your 
opportunity.  That  opportunity  Is  not  merely  to  provide  tempwrary 
protection  and  shelter  for  the  Institution  of  a  free  people  against 
current  assaults  by  foreign  Ideologies.  In  its  broad  aspects  It  entails 
•uch  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  democratic 
system  under  our  constitutional  form  of  government  that  these 
foreign  Ideologies  cannot  possibly  withstand  the  competition. 

Today  the  continued  existence  of  free  institutions  is  at  stake  on 
a  world  scale.  Religious  freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  political  (md 
economic  democracy,  due  process  of  law.  eqvud  protection  of  the 
laws,  freedom  of  aasembly,  freedom  of  the  press — these  are  the  very 
Ingredients  of  our  democraUc  system;  they  are  part  of  the  warp 
aixl  woof  of  our  constitutional  government.  They  were  won  by  our 
forefathers  after  bitter  struggles  and  tremendous  sacrifices.  The 
history  of  their  acquisition  as  part  of  our  rich  Inheritance  Is  written 
In  blood  as  weU  as  Ink. 

They  come  down  to  you  not  as  Interesting  historic  relics  but  as 
vital  InstrumcnU  for  fulfillment  today,  as  well  as  yesterday,  of  the 
deep  desires  and  urgings  of  a  free  people.  They  assure  that  human 
and  spiritual  values  will  not  be  sacrlfloed  In  coordinating  a  nation's 
energies  and  resources  to  satisfy  a  nation's  needs.  These  are  the 
principles  on  which  our  representative  government  was  founded; 
they  have  guided  It  throughout  the  years  as  Its  course  has  been 
charted;  they  have  conditioned  and  influenced  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  aU  our  statesmen  for  150  years. 

These  are  times  when  final  choices  must  be  made  Events  will 
not  defer  to  indecision  or  faltering  acUon.  Nor  Is  there  any  place 
now  for  grandstand  cltlienshlp.  That  era  has  passed.  And  It  takes 
more  than  resolution  to  create  an  invincibility  In  the  democratic 
system.     Palth  and  a  grim  resolve  alone  wlU  not  carry  the  day. 

A  tough  fiber  Is  necessary.  Active,  continuous  contribution  In 
the  daUy  tasks  of  all  walks  of  life  Is  also  necessary  Self -discipline 
of  a  free  people  based  upon  knowledge  of  what  Is  at  stake,  self- 
sacrtflce  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  efficient  performance  of  each 
dally  Job.  however  humble  It  may  be.  contlntious  propagation  of  the 
democratic  faith — these  will  produce  a  greater  national  strength 
than  any  foreign  dictatorship  can  create  in  Its  slaves. 

By  making  those  contributions,  whether  in  business  or  the  pro- 
fessions, in  clubs  or  in  bureaus.  In  hamlets  or  in  capitals,  you  will 
have  become  active  pertlclpanU  In  a  gigantic  enterprise  to  save 
and  protect  human  decency  and  spiritual  values  against  the  advent 
of  bart>arisin  and  a  dark  age. 

Those  who  say  that  It  makes  no  dllTerence  to  us  whether  de- 
mocrac>'  abroad  is  crushed  overlook  the  virulent  quality  of  the 
disease  which  has  affected  the  world.  That  disease  Is  not  a  localized 
Infection.  It  Is  In  the  blood  stream  of  the  world  organism.  Becau.se 
we  are  part  of  that  organism  we  are  tremendously  affected  The 
further  that  virulent  infection  spreads,  the  closer  It  ccmes  to  our 
own  vitals  The  more  the  resistance  to  It  Is  broken  down  the 
greater  the  risk  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  disease 

The  groups  through  which  you  move,  the  communities  In  which 
vou  live,  the  organizations  of  which  you  are  a  part  need  not  merely 
discerning  analysis  of  the  defects,  maladjustments,  and  deficiencies 
of  the  past.  Thty  need  also  the  benefit  of  directive  Influences, 
constructive  statesmanship,  and  concrete  suggestions  and  actions 
for  realization  of  the  full  economic  and  social  benefits  of  the 
democratic  s3rstem 

You  are  among  those  who  can  supply  that  Intellectual  leadership 
The  necessity  of  supplying  It  will  keep  you  close  to  the  actualities 
of  life  and  will  make  you  attentive  to  the  practical  requirements  of 
democracy  In  action  Your  undertaking  to  assume  that  position  of 
leadership  will  release  enormous  constructive  energies  It  will 
supply  cohesion  throughout  this  republic.  It  will  give  direction 
to  the  efforts  of  multitudes  It  will  create  a  potent  common  Idial- 
ism  that  will  make  penetration  from  within  woefully  futile.  It 
will  also  create  a  tolerance  which  is  the  basic  quality  of  all  otir  free 
Institutions 

Your  training,  background,  and  perception  qualify  you  for  a 
preeminent  role  of  InteUectual  leadership.  The  Nation  can  111  afford 
to  have  vou  refuse  or  neglect  It  The  mere  necessities  of  earning  a 
living,  the  satisfaction  of  your  personal  needs,  must  not  stand  In 
the  way.  If  the  energies  diverted  by  an  early  generation  to  sheer 
pursuit  of  pleasure  are  harnessed  by  you  In  propagation  of  the 
democratic  faith  through  words  and  deeds,  any  achievement  is 
possible. 

Full  utilization  of  the  resources,  the  manpower,  the  Intellect,  and 
the  spiritual  reserves  of  this  free  people  wUl  make  the  decline  or 
subjugation  of  the  democratic  faith  impoasible.  But  to  atUin  that 
goal  awakening  of  the  responslbUltles  of  citizenship  is  essential. 
With  that  awakening  and  with  a  united  endeavor  on  a  real  partner- 
ship basis,  we  would  have  such  a  regeneration  of  the  democraUc 
fstth  that  foreign  ideologies  would  t)e  relegated  to  psychiatric  wards. 
Without  that  regeneration  Implements  of  war  may  be  feeble 
defenses.  Indeed 

To  those  who  fashioned  this  country  democracy  was  the  meat  and 
drink  of  life.  In  more  recent  decades  too  many  have  assumed  that 
democracy  was  merely  something  to  l>e  Inherited.  They  have  for- 
gotten that  democracy  mtist  be  practiced  vigorously.     Each  gen- 


eration must  earn  the  right  fully  to  enjoy  it.  Tou  who  are  grad- 
uated today  must  dedicate  yourselves  to  a  regeneration  of  this  dem- 
ocratic faith.  Tou  go  out  to  preserve  it  or  you  perish  as  free  men 
and  women.  The  most  important  continuous  contribution  wblch 
you  can  now  maXe  Is  the  propagation  of  that  faith 

May  your  rich  heritage  of  civil  liberties  be  utilised  In  that  cause. 

The  Nstton  does  not  doubt  your  enlightened  resolution,  your 
ability  to  perform  this  task.  It  lias  great  hope,  great  faith  in  your 
generation. 

And  when  the  history  of  this  age  Is  written  may  it  be  said  that 
from  the  charred  ruins  of  the  philosophy  of  force  and  hate  there 
emerged  on  this  continent  with  your  help  a  world  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  free  people. 


American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pronted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
significant  editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  of  June  12  entitled 
"Whoa,  Mr.  President!     Not  So  Past,  Please!" 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  June  12,  1940) 

WHOA.   MK.   PHCSIDKNT!       WOT  SO  FAST,   PLCA8«! 

The  eastern  press,  some  sections  of  which  already  are  advocating 
war.  u  saying  that  the  President  in  hU  CharlottesvlUe  address  at 
last  rose  to  the  occasion.  

In  our  opinion,  he  rose  considerably  above  the  occasion  and  went 
far  beyond  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  an  American  President. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  sole  power  to  declare  war.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Charlottesville  himself  declared  war.  or  sought  to 
declare  war  Insofar  as  he  could  by  committing  this  country  to  acts 
of  war 

He  said,  as  the  Chief  of  State.  "We  wUl  extend  to  the  opponenU  of 
force  (the  Allies)  the  material  resources  of  this  Nation." 

In  so  saying,  he  ripped  away  the  thin  disguise  that  had  veiled  his 
move,  also  without  Congress"  assent,  to  make  Army  supplies  svall- 
able  to  the  Allies  In  that,  he  hsd  adopted  the  subterfuge  of  re- 
turning munitions  to  the  manufacturers  as  "surplus"  or  "obsoles- 
cent." His  promise  that  now  "we"  will  extend  aid  identifies  this 
aid  as  proceeding  openly  from  the  Ooverrunent  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Hague  treaties  on  neutrality  and  by  International 
usiigc  such  aid  extended  to  a  belligerent  is  an  act  of  war.  The 
President's  acknowledf-ment  of  it  has  made  this  country  a  party  to 
the  war  on  the  Allied  t-lde  Only  action  by  Congress,  which  will  be 
difficult,  now  can  alter  that. 

Otherwise  the  country  surely  must  be.  if  Germany  wins,  a  party 
elso  to  the  peace  and  a  flt  subject  for  demands  by  the  victor 

That  mean.?,  barring  action  by  Congress  to  restore  neutrality, 
thnt  the  country  already  1?  in  a  position  where  it  dare  not  let  the 
Allies  lose.  It  \s  committed  to  the  war.  and  by  a  declaration,  not 
of  Congress  but  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

We  do  not  believe  the  American  people's  support,  to  now.  of  the 
President  s  foreign  policies  contemplated  any  such  usurpation  of 
authority  over  the  Nations  destiny.  The  people,  of  course,  sympa- 
thize with  the  Allies  and.  on  sympathetic  grounds,  overwhelm- 
ingly desire  the  defeat  of  Oermany.  But  we  do  not  believe  they 
are  ready  to  go  to  war,  as  the  present  policy  says  they  must,  to 
prevent  an  Allied  defeat 

We  hope  the  people  will  not  mistake  that  clear  meaning  of  the 
Presidents  statement.  He  said,  it  is  true,  that  slmuitaneotisly  with 
the  aid  the  Government  will  extend  the  Allies,  the  policy  will  be 
pressed  of  building  up  American  defense  against  the  possibility 
of  German  victory.  Thus,  by  implication,  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary action  by  the  United  States,  except  In  defense  of  our  own 
hemisphere 

But  let  us  look  at  that  proposition  clearly.  Once  committed 
to  the  war  as  a  nonbelligerent  against  Germany,  would  the  United 
States  wait,  before  giving  military  aid  abroad,  until  Its  Allies  were 
utterly  defeated  and  lmp>ot€nt?  We  think  not.  The  present 
course.  If  the  war  lasts  that  long,  wUl  take  the  United  States  Into 
It  within  a  period  of  months 

That  unspoken  promise  was  to  be  found  in  what  the  President 
himself  said  at  Charlottesville  of  the  consequences  for  thU  coun- 
try of  a  German  victory,  leaving  It  "a  lone  Island  in  a  world 
dominated  by  the  philosophy  of  force."  The  philosophy  of  force 
In  truth  has  dotnlnated  the  world  of  nations  since  the  baginnlaf 
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of  history — but  let  that  pass  and  consider  the  President's  predic- 
tion that  In  such  a  world  the  lot  of  Americans  would  be  "a  hopeless 
nightmare  of  a  people  without  freedom,  a  people  lodged  in  prljson. 
handcuffed,  hungry,  etc." 

If  that  la  but  half  true,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  A  President 
««<eing  such  a  fate  in  store  for  his  country  could  not  honorably 
delay  long  In  sending  to  Congress,  constitutionally,  the  message 
that  will  set  our  young  men  to  fighting  against  it. 

If  the  people  agree  to  that  prospect,  well  and  good.  But  if  It 
Is  not  their  sober  and  solemn  conviction  that  the  outcome  of 
German  victory  would  be  as  bad  for  America — for  a  well-armed 
and  alert  Aincrica — as  their  President's  emotionally  Impulsive 
oratory  has  pictured  it,  let  them  speak  up  now  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Let  them  call  on  Congress  to  restore  American  neutrality,  so 
that  aid  extended  the  Allies  will  be  confined  to  private  sources  and 
means  countenanced  by  international  law. 


Harry  Bridges 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla,  Mr.  Leland  M.  Ford,  called  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  nefarious  work  of  Harry  Bridges  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  stating  that  14  ships  were  tied  up  in  San 
Pedro  Harbor  by  reason  of  the  work  there  of  Harry  Bridges 
at  the  present  time.  Subsequent  to  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  SmTH].  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  read  a  telegram  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Association  stating  that  the  tie-up 
was  due  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  over  the  signature  of  George  Meany,  secretary- 
treasurer,  showing  that  it  Is  not  a  jurisdictional  dispute;  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  between  the  employer  and 
employees;  and  that  the  entire  matter  is  a  C.  L  O..  Harry 
Bridges,  high-binding  effort  to  sabotage  valid  contracts  and 
satisfactory  relations  existing  between  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation  and  A.  P.  of  L.  organizations.     [  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  the  letter  to 
which  I  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

American  Federation  or  Labob. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  18,  1940. 
Hon.  Hakkt  N    RotrrzoHN. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Concsessm.\n  Routzohn:  In  response  to  your  Inquiry.  I  am 
submitting  to  you  from  our  official  reports  the  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  C.  I.  O.  picket  line  at  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corpo- 
ration plant  at  Lon?  Beach.  Calif  .  where  four  Maritime  Ccnamls- 
Bion  ships  are  t)eing  built.  This  record  given  to  you  can  be  verified 
by  Mayor  Bowron.  of  Los  Angeles;  Mayor  Gentry,  of  Long  Beach; 
and  by  Chief  of  Police  William  C    Wright,  of  Long  Beach. 

The  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  is  the  largest  steel  fabricat- 
ing plant  in  California.  It  erects  steel  for  buildings,  for  oil-fleld 
work,  and  builds  bridges  throughout  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  For  several  years  It  has  had  an  agreement  with  the 
A  P  of  L.  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union  which  provided  that  all 
of  its  erecting  work  would  be  done  by  members  of  that  organl- 
zattcn. 

When  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  entered  Into  contracts 
with  fhe  Maritime  Commission  for  the  building  of  ships  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  representatives  of  the  workers  involved  started  negotia- 
tions with  the  company  with  the  Idea  In  mind  of  securing  the  same 
type  of  agreement  for  the  unions  whose  members  would  t)e  em- 
ployed in  the  shipyard.  As  a  result,  on  May  13.  1940.  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement,  the  negotiating  of  which  had  been  going 
on  for  several  month*,  was  formally  signed  by  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation:  the  metal-trades  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor:  the  building  and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment erf  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  the  Metal  Trades  Coun- 
cU.  of  the  city  oX  Los  Angeles,  and  by  the  national  representatives 


of  all  of  the  A.  F.  of  L  unions  who«e  members  would  be  employ'>d. 
This  agreement  is  what  Is  known  as  a  union-shop  agreement 

Immediately  after  this  collective-bargaining  agreement  had  been 
signed  a  C.  I.  O.  committee  visited  Mayor  Bciwron.  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Indicated  to  him  that  serious  consequences  would  follow 
unless  this  collective-bargaining  contract  with  the  Con.solldated 
Steel  Corporation  was  canceled.  A.  F.  of  L.  members  thrown  out 
of  the  Can-solidated  Steel  Corporation's  employment,  and  none  but 
C.  I.  O.  members  employed. 

The  following  day.  at  a  conference  between  Mayor  Bowron  and 
Mayor  Gentry  held  In  Long  Beach,  a  committee  from  the  C.  I.  O. 
threatened  that  unless  A  F  of  L.  memtjers  were  thrown  out  of 
work  and  C.  I.  O.  members  employed  in  their  places  there  would  be 
riot  and  bloodshed  and  the  probable  tie-up  of  the  entire  port  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  C.  I.  O.  water-front  unions  In  California,  which  have  been 
Incidentally  under  the  complete  direction  of  an  Australian  by  the 
name  of  Bridges  for  some  time,  began  to  stir  up  sentiment  by 
means  of  a  radio  broadcast  for  a  picket  line  to  be  thrown  around 
the  Consolidated  yard  in  Long  Beach  for  the  purpose  of  prevenUng 
A.  P.  of  L.  workmen  from  going  to  work  and  carrying  out  their 
part  of  the  collective-bargaining  agreement  heretofore  mentioned. 

There  are  three  ship-repair  yards  on  the  San  Pedro  side  of  the 
harbor,  which  employ  C.  I  O.  workmen.  The  C.  I.  O.  broadcasters 
advised  their  men  employed  in  these  yards  to  refuse  to  go  to 
work  at  the  regular  starting  time  in  order  that  they  might  assist 
In  picketing  the  Consolidated  yard,  and  carry  out  the  C.  I.  O. 
purpose  of  preventing  the  A  F  of  L.  workmen  from  going  to  work. 
These  Instructions  from  the  radio  broadcasters  representing  the 
C.  I.  O  were  carried  out  and  the  picket  line  designed  to  prevent 
our  members  from  going  to  work  rapidly  Increased  until  over 
1.500  pickets  were  in  front  of  the  Consolidated  yard.  However,  the 
police  kept  an  open  passage  through  the  yard  gate  and  our 
members  were  able  to  report  for  work,  although  compelled  to 
assemble  at  the  Labor  Temple  In  Long  Beach  and  to  be  con- 
veyed by  bus  to  the  plant  In  order  to  do  so. 

There  Is  no  question  of  Jurisdiction  Involved  In  this  situation. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  Its  representative 
organizations,  has  negotiated  this  contract  with  the  employer  and 
Is  carrying  out  this  contract  by  erecting  ships  according  to  Its 
terms.  The  C  I  O.  has  no  men  In  this  plant  In  fact,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  anything  in  this  plant  except  a  desire  to  comp-?l 
both  workers  and  employer  to  carry  out  their  activities  under 
the  domination  of  Mr  Bridges.  Their  action  In  picketing  the 
Consolidated  yard  In  Long  Bf>ach.  Calif  .  Is  Just  about  as  Justifiable 
as  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Luxemburg.  Denmark.  Norwav.  Holland. 
and  Belgium. 

Despite  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Is  carrying  out  Its  contract  with  the  Consolidated  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  Maritime  Comml.sslon  ships  are  being  built  ac- 
cording to  schedule  However,  the  failure  of  the  C  I  O  to  be 
successful  in  this  eflcrt  has  led  them  to  establish  picket  lines  in 
front  of  any  shop  m  this  locality  where  an  A.  F  of  L  man  is  cm- 
ployed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  C  I.  O.  has  any  grievance 
In  the  plant.  This  picketing  has  brought  about  other  picketing  in 
retaliation  against  C    I    O.  plants  In  San  Pedro  and  Long  Beach. 

Our  latest  Information  is  that  a  conciliator  endeavored  to  effect 
an  adjustment  in  this  area  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A  F  of  L. 
by  an  agreement  between  both  organizations  that  the  picketing  cf 
the  other's  plants  should  immediately  cease.  The  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  P.  of  L.  both  agreed  to  this,  but  last  evening  we  were  Informed 
that  the  C  I  O  has  repudiated  this  agreement  and  is  now  .Tgain 
picketing  A  F.  of  L.  shops  on  the  San  Pedro  side  of  the  harbor 
with  the  object  of  driving  all  A.  F.  of  L.  members  from  that  c'.ty. 

The  picketing  still  continues  at  the  Consolidated  plant  but  despite 
this  the  full  force  of  employees  has  gone  to  work  daily  and  as 
mentioned  heretofore  there  has  been  no  interference  with  the 
progress  schedule  of  maritime  ship  construction  In  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation's  yard. 

Trusting  that  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  presents  a 
full  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  ME.^NT. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  American   Federation   of   Labor. 


Rebuilding  America— Rural  Electrification 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY   HON.    JOHN    E.    RANKIN.    OF    MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an  address 
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which  I  delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  here  in  Washington  this  afternoon. 

Ladies  and  gentlenuui  of  the  radio  audience.  I  am  addressing  my 
rt  marks  today  to  the  fanners  of  America.  In  the  beginning  I  want 
to  thank  the  National  Broadcasting  CX>.  and  associated  radio  sta- 
tions, for  giving  me  this  op{X)rtunlty  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  to 
thf  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  who  constltut**  our 
first  line  of  defense,  and  form  the  bulwark  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions— the  men  and  women  whose  toU  feeds  and  clothes  the 
world,  who  labor  the  longest  hours,  pay  the  highest  taxes,  endure 
the  most  hardships,  and  receive  the  sm&l'.est  compensation  per 
hcur  of  any  lab<"rers  In  America — who  fight  the  country's  battles  In 
times  of  war  and  sustain  Its  institutions  In  times  of  peace. 

We  are  in  the  rmdst  of  a  great  nuivement  to  build  up  our  na- 
tional defenses.  If  we  desire  to  make  our  country  strong.  Impreg- 
n£ble.  lnvlnclt>le  by  any  force  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
might  send  against  us.  the  best  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  in  tiie 
rural  districts:  and  the  greatest  movement  that  has  yet  been  insti- 
tuted toward  that  end  Is  that  of  rural  electrification — taking  to 
the  fanners  of  this  Nation  the  benefits  of  electricity,  the  world's 
greatest  national  resource  outside  of  the  soil  from  which  we  live; 
and  supplying  It  to  them  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay- — rat*»s  based 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 

Speaking  of  national  defense,  let  me  disabuse  your  minds  of  any 
Idea  that  Congress  Is  preparing  to  plunge  this  country  Into  the 
European  war.  Practically  all  of  us  sympathize  with  the  Allies  In 
their  present  struggle,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  aid  them 
that  could  l>e  done  under  the  circumstances,  within  the  bounds  of 
International  law — ever>-thlng  short  of  war.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  preparing  to  plunge  Into  the  conflict  ourselves. 
We  don't  know  what  the  future  might  bring,  but  a  careful  survey 
of  the  present  Congress  Indicates  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  unanimously  opposed  to  plunging  this  coun- 
try into  the  European  war  And  I  mlight  add  that  they  are  opposed 
to  a  final  adjournment  of  Congress  at  this  time.  A  majority  of 
the  Members  feel  as  I  do  that  we  ought  to  remain  In  session  during 
this  crisis. 

But  we  are  building  up  the  defenses  of  the  Nation  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  our  country  so  strong  that  no  foreign 
power,  or  combination  of  foreign  powers,  would  dare  attack  us — 
now  or  In  the  years  to  come. 

But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  war  that 
never  ends — the  unceasing  war  the  farmers  have  to  wage  against 
aU  enemies,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  stock  market. 

The  farmers  of  thLs  country  have  had  Imposed  upon  them  by  a 
former  administration  tariffs,  or  indirect  taxes,  that  levied  a  tax 
upon  everything  they  had  to  buy  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
the  farmers  pay  the  hlghe.st  transportation  rates  known,  and  the 
highest  rate  of  taxes  according  to  the  Incomes  they  earn  They 
have  paid  the  highest  Interest-  rates,  and  up  to  the  time  this 
administration  came  into  power,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  were 
denied  the  use  of  any  electricity  at  all. 

Seven  years  ago  I  began  the  drive  to  electrify  the  farm  homes  of 
America:  to  provide  the  farmers  with  electricity  to  light  their 
homes,  operate  their  radios,  their  water  pumps,  their  washing 
machtne-s,  their  electric  Irons,  their  refrigerators,  their  feed  grind- 
ers, and  all  thoi^e  other  appliances  that  go  to  make  farm  life  more 
pleasant  and  more  attractive,  lighten  the  farmer's  taiu-dens.  and 
lift  from  the  .shoulders  of  the  farm  women  the  loads  of  drudgery 
under  which  they  have  struagled  throughout  the  centuries  In 
this  battle  I  have  had  the  support  of  the  liberal -minded  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  administration 
itself,  and  our  success  has  exceeded  even  our  fondest  expectations. 

Yet  we  have  Just  begun;  this  battle  must  be  carried  on  until 
we  electrify  every  farm  home  In  America  at  reasonable  rates,  or 
at  rates  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  My  goal  is  to  get  this  power  to  every  farmer  at 
the  standard  T.  V  A.  rates,  or  at  the  rates  now  charged  the 
farmprs  in  the  Teiujessee  Valley  area,  which   are  as  follows: 

The  first  50  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hoxir. 

Next  150  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  1  cent  a  kilowatt-hcur 

Next  1.000  kllowatt-hours  a  month.  4  mills  a  kllowatt-hcur. 

New  let  me  repeat  those  rates,  so  that  you  can  take  them  down: 

The  first  50  kllowatt-hours.  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  1.50  kllowatt-hours.  2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  200  kllowatt-hours.  1  cent  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Next  1.000  kilowatt-hours.  4  mills  a  kilowatt  hoxu-. 

I  know  It  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  farmers  in  the  T  V  A  a.^ea 
arc  being  charged  4  cent-s  Instead  of  3  cents  for  the  first  50  kilowatt- 
hours  and  3  cents  Instead  of  2  cents  for  the  next  50  kllowatt-hours 
a  month  But  that  extra  1  cent  on  the  first  100  kllowatt-hours  a 
month  goes  to  pay  for  h'.s  llnrs  When  they  are  paid  out  that  extra 
1  cent  on  the  flr-^t  100  kllowatt-hours  will  be  taken  off. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  demanded 
that  1100,000,000  be  provided  for  rural  electrification  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  Many  Members  felt  that  the  amount  was  too  large,  but 
when  these  funds  were  made  a\'allable  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  they  were  soon  exhausted.  By  that  time  I  was  like  the  China- 
man who  saw  the  bear  trailing  him  through  the  snow  in  Alaska. 
He  said.  '"Ah.  vou  Ilka  my  tracks.  I  make  you  some  more."  The 
fanners  liked  tills  procedure  so  well  that  at  this  session  of  Congress 
I   secured   an   exua   960.000.000.    which,    added    to   the    t40,000.000 


already  provided,  will  give  us  •100.000.000  for  rural  electrification 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Now.  don't  any  of  you  city  folks 
who  are  listening  get  excited      This  money  will  all  be  paid  back 

I  have  also  secured  the  adoption  of  a  provision  in  the  relief  blU. 
or  the  lendmg-spending  bill,  to  pernnt  cooperative  pou'er  associa- 
tions to  use  W  P.  A.  labor  In  building  their  rural  lines,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  enable  them  to  build  additional  miles  of  lines 
through  the  sparsely  settled  areas  and  to  reach  every  home  In  the 
territory  covered  by  one  of  these  cooperative  associations 

I  hope  each  and  every  cooperative  power  association  throughout 
the  country  will  take  advantage  of  this  provision  and  htlp  us  to 
electrify  every  farm  home  In  America.  We  are  also  making  a  drive 
to  provide  cooperative  cold-storage  units  for  the  rural  communi- 
ties throughf.ut  the  Nation  in  order  to  enable  farmers  to  save  their 
meats,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs.  milk.  etc..  and  have  them  fret>h  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  thereby  saving  millions  of  pounds  of  food 
that  Is  now  going  to  waste  every  year. 

We  are  rebuilding  the  farm  commtxnitles  of  our  country,  rhe 
trek  from  the  farm  to  the  cities  Is  on  the  wane.  The  movement  Ls 
now  back  to  the  faim.     The  deserted  village  is  coming  back 

Under  this  program  farmers  In  the  rural  communities  may  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  city  life  without  the  noise,  the 
Jams,  the  city  taxes,  and  other  annoyances  or  Inconveniences 

Your  Congressman  can  aid  you  greatly  in  working  out  this  pro- 
gram if  he  is  In  sympathy  with  rural  electrification  If  he  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  It.  you  can  easily  find  It  out.  He  that  U  not  with 
us  Is  against  us;  any  man  who  throws  cold  water  on  this  program 
is  opposed  to  It  at  heart. 

1  repeat,  this  Is  the  greatest  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmers  that  has  yet  been  Instituted,  and  I  hope  that 
everyone.  In  Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  who  is  In  sympathy  with 
it  Will  snap  into  It  and  help  us  to  rebuild  the  farming  sections  of 
America  and  make  this  the  richest,  the  brightest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  strongest,  and  most  contented  Nation  this  world  has 
I   ever  seen. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amazing  collapse  of 
the  democratic  governments  of  Norway.  Belgium.  Holland, 
and  Prance  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  perilous  posi- 
tion of  the  far-flung  British  Empire,  should  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  every  citizen  on  the  critical  situation  confronting  oui" 
own  country. 

Following  the  complacent  and  somewhat  egotistical  spiiit 
of  the  military  leaders  of  England,  France,  and  our  own 
country,  we  have  lived  for  more  than  20  years  in  a  literal 
fool's  paradise  insofar  as  the  problem  of  national  defense  is 
concerned.  The  day  is  now  here  when  the  best  thought  and 
energy  of  the  leadership  of  America  must  be  devoted  to  an 
effective  campaign  for  domestic  rearmament.  This  program 
is  now  in  its  formative  stage  and  has  the  following  objectives: 

First.  To  increase  domestic  production  for  military  and 
civilian  needs. 

Second.  To  develop  and  study  transportation  of  all  kinds. 

Third.  To  study  the  availability  of  all  kinds  of  military 
supplies. 

Fourth.  To  coordinate  efforts  of  producers  and  to  allocate 
raw  materials  available  to  manufacturers  according  to 
priority  of  need. 

Fifth.  To  establish  harmonious  relations  between  con- 
sumers, industrialists,  and  labor. 

Sixth.  To  make  places  for  those  persons,  especially  veterans 
of  the  last  war.  who  through  physical  infirmity  or  otherwise 
cannot  take  active  parts  in  the  above-mentioned  lines  of 
endeavor. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Nation 
is  in  the  throes  of  what  may  be  termed  a  "transition  econ- 
omy." Old  motivations  of  Individual  Initiative  and  of  profit 
and  loss  are  being  changed.  The  entire  Nation  is  begioning 
to  operate  under  a  coordinated  economy  vaguely  similar  to 
the  Fascist  states  of  Europe.  For  example,  automobile  man- 
ufacturers may  not  bring  out  new -model  cars  but  will  devote 
their  available  personnel  and  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
of  tanks  and  airplanes  regardless  of  profit.    Steel  works  will 
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concentrate  on  the  production  of  parts  for  warships,  armor 
plate,  and  so  forth,  instead  of  seeking  new  business  else- 
where. Miners  will  seek  to  produce  strategic  minerals  such 
as  tungsten,  manganese,  mercury,  and  antimony  instead  of 
the  usual  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  so  forth. 
Sooner  or  later  this  transition  economy  will  affect  nearly 
every  business  In  the  United  Slates. 

The  President  has  already  appointed  a  National  Defense 
Commission  to  study  and  report  on  the  rearmament  problems, 
and  Congress  has  made  ample  appropriations  to  put  their 
recommendations  in  effect. 

Of  most  direct  interest  to  the  State  of  Nevada  is  one  of  the 
projects  to  utilize  the  services  of  war  veterans  and  others  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  general  plan  for  industrial  mobilization. 
On  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  State  lies  an  area  of  some 
3.800  acres  situated  in  the  Colorado  River  bottom  lands. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  readily  available  by  pumping,  and  ade- 
quate funds  are  carried  in  the  1941  Interior  appropriation  bill 
to  fully  finance  the  project.  A  law  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  lease  or  sale  of  5-acre  tracts  thereon  for 
home.  camp,  health,  recreational,  convalescent,  or  business 
sites.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Indio,  Calif.,  and  a 
number  of  date  trer.~  planted  some  10  years  ago  are  in  thriving 
condition.  The  soil  is  generally  coarse  and  sandy  and  will 
probably  require  humus  and  fertilizers  for  best  results.  It  is 
expected  that  detailed  plans  for  opening  the  project  for  set- 
tlement will  be  made  within  the  next  60  days.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  further  studies  are  being  made  by  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  together  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, looking  to  the  most  advantageous  uses  of  the 
land.  Persons  who  take  up  the  tracts  offered  under  the 
project  are  expected  to  have  some  outside  sources  of  income, 
such  as  a  pension  or  wages  from  nearby  employment.  For 
such  persons  the  project  offers  extraordinary  attraction. 


The  Nazi  "Fifth  Column"  in  the  United  States 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  to  Cham- 
pion Human  Rights  at  its  seventh  annual  national  conven- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York.  It  is  one  of  our 
foremost  organizations  devoted  to  real  Americanism  and  to 
the  defense  of  our  democratic  traditions  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  "fifth  column." 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks I  addressed  to  the  delegates,  feeling  that  they  may  be 
of  interest,  in  view  of  recent  developments: 

[Exierpta  from  address  delivered  by  Representative  Samuel  D-ck- 

8TEIN  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Non-Sectarian 

Antl-Nazl  League.  June  2.  1940) 

The  most  active  and  dangerous  elements  of  the  "fifth  column"  In 
the  United  States  are  not  aliens,  but  citizens,  many  of  them  In 
high  places.  These  are  the  people  to  he  feared,  not  the  alien  who. 
for  the  mo6t  part,  is  a  law-abiding,  hard-working  victim  of  Euro- 
pean oppression. 

Long  before  the  present  hue  and  cry  about  the  "fifth  column" 
here.  I  pointed  out  Its  dangers  and  asked  that  some  preventive 
action  be  taken.  Time  and  again  I  warned  the  people  of  the  United 
States  not  to  allow  their  democratic  s3rstem  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  groups  and  individuals,  seeking  its  overthrow. 

But  I  also  wish  to  take  my  stand  now  against  the  hysterical 
rabble  rousing  of  certain  Influential  individuals — found  even  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — who  are 
banking  on  the  confusion  In  which  the  American  people  have  been 
thrown  by  the  fear  of  nazi-lsm.  to  push  what  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  call  their  own  totalitarian  meastires  across. 

The  civil  liberties  of  aliens  must  t>e  protected  with  as  much 
▼Igor  as  those  of  citizens.  Thomas  Jefferson,  condemning  the 
pernicious  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  his  day,  wrote: 


"The  friendless  alien  has  Indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest 
subject  of  a  flrst  experiment  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow  " 

We  ha%-e  no  right  to  condemn  an  alien  as  such.  Some  aliens 
are  of  course  intriguing  against  our  Government  Just  as  some  citi- 
zens are  But  let  us  not  lump  the  innocent  with  the  eullty  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  the  worst  practices  of  a  dictatorship.  We  In 
America  stlil  believe  In  the  dignity  of  man — of  every  man,  be  he 
citizen  or  alien.     •      •      • 

Let  us  not  fall  prey  to  the  sinister  designs  of  "fifth  column" 
elements  who  are  chuckling  as  they  see  the  American  people  be- 
guiled into  acceding  to  measures  destroying  civil  llbertle-s — measures 
which  would  have  been  recognized  as  Nazi-Inspired  at  some  other 
period. 

The  "fifth  columnists"  to  be  feared  and  denounced  are  not  merely 
the  alien  groups,  who  can  be  easily  identified  and  guarded  against, 
but  rather  those  Influential  individuals  pretending  to  be  200-percent 
Americans  who  are  actually  the  American  counterpart  of  the  Quis- 
lings and  the  Moseleys. 

In  line  with  Senator  Norkis.  I  do  not  feel  that  transferring  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Justice  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 
Although  the  F.  B  I  and  the  Justice  Department  are  doing  a 
magnificent  Job  and  deserve  wide  support,  it  is  not  as  fitted  to 
handle  the  immigrant  and  set  him  on  the  right  path  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  the  transfer  has  been  approved,  how- 
ever. I  will  not  say  more  than  to  express  the  hope  that  alien  regula- 
tion does  not  lead  to  alien  persecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  alien  regulation  may  lead  to  the  ferreting  out 
of  the  spies  deliberately  planted  here  by  Nazi  Germany.  Fascist 
Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia,  whose  agents,  aided  by  native  Fascist 
groups,   form   the   "flfth   column"   in   the   United   States. 

In  the  past  few  years  seamen  on  German  ships  have  arrived  here 
with  orders  to  "Jump  ship"  and  "disappear"  somewhere  In  the 
United  States,  where  they  can  carry  on  their  propaganda  and.  if 
necessary,  fabotage.  I  have  documentary  evidence  proving  that 
German  seamen,  deliberately  sent  here  and  llleKally  in  this  country. 
are  part  of  the  Nazi  network  of  spies  and  saboteurs. 

I  accuse  the  German  diplomatic  staff  here  of  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda against  our  Government  while  taking  advantage  of  their 
diplomatic  immunity  •  •  •  Nazi  propaganda  and  "fifth  col- 
umn" activity  are  linked  to  the  German  consulates  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Dies  committee  has  not  performed  the  things  expected  by 
Consiress  It  has  sp)ent  large  sums  of  money  n^erely  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  subversive  activity  •  •  •  It  has  recommended  no 
effective  laws  to  combat  the  "fifth  column"  menace. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
league: 

At  present  some  of  these  Nanl-lnsplred  "Americans"  are  on  trial 
for  alleged  attempts  to  organize  a  revolt  against  our  Government, 
a  putsch,  a  la  Hitler.  Their  plans,  as  brought  out.  were  tj-pically 
Hitlerian.  There  are  numerous  others.  leaders  of  native  organiza- 
tions who  boast  of  their  plans  of  forceful  capture  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  their  uniformed  gangs  a  la  Mussolinls  black-shlrted  or 
Hitler's  brown-shlrted  brigands. 

These  native  traitors  serve  as  the  carriers  of  the  Nazi  infection 
to  the  American  people.  They  spew  their  poisonous  propaganda 
from  street  corners.  In  halls,  in  parks,  from  some  church  pulpits. 
I  through  the  radio,  and  serve  as  termites  to  undennine  our  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  Inhuman  barbarism  of  the  Nazi  military 
machine,  which  overruns  and  destroys  neighboring  cotuitrles. 
imprisons,  robs,  and  murders  innumerable  thousands  of  innocent. 
Inoffensive  human  beings,  and  drives  the  German,  as  well  as  all 
other  peoples  it  can  reach,  back  to  the  Dark  Ages,  these  Nazi 
agents  and  Nazi  apologists  continue  to  preach  to  the  American 
people  nazl-l.«^m  and  totalitarianism.  By  means  of  every  brazen 
lie  and  subterfuge  which  only  a  degenerate  Nazi  mind  could  Invent, 
they  seek  to  influence  the  American  people  to  exchange  their 
heritage  of  freedom  for  the  yoke  of  the  Nazi  Fuehrer. 

These  traitors  serve  Hitler  not  only  by  attacking  cur  own  free 
institutions  with  "arguments"  supplied  by  the  Nazi  propaganda 
machine,  but  also  by  attacking  all  of  Hitler's  opponents.  Especially 
do  they  concentrate  now  on  attacking  the  Allies  as  "warmongers' 
who  forced  the  innocent  Nazis  into  this  war.  The  devil  h!m.self 
could  not  have  Invented  a  more  diabolical  Joke.  They  apparently 
hope  that  no  one  will  notice  that  every  attack  on  the  Allies  is 
a  direct  service  to  the  Nazis. 

The  combination  of  spies.  Nazi  agents,  saboteurs,  and  our  native 
traitor*  form  the  Nazi  "flfth  column"  in  the  United  States  The 
Nazi  military  machine  used  such  columns  successfully  In  subjugat- 
ing, disorganizing,  and  conquering  neighboring  countries.  They 
are  attempting  to  do  the  same  here  In  our  country. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  has 
done  much  to  help  Investigate,  uncover,  and  expose  the  Nazi  "filth 
column"  In  the  United  States.  This  Nazi-tnsplred  army  of  traitors 
consists  of  the  various  hate  groups  engaged  in  subversive  activities 
and  in  plotting  against  the  freedom,  safety,  and  security  of  our 
country.  That  we  struck  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  Nazl-lnsptred 
groups  from  the  petty   fuehrer's  of  the   "mobllizers"  to  the   Nazi 
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spokesmen   In   the  H.xlls   of  Congress  are  singling  out  our  league 
for  their  most  vicious  attacks 

In  ever>'  one  of  these  groups  we  found  Nazis  and  Nazi  agents 
among  the  leaders.  Whether  the  poisonous  propaganda  was  dis- 
tributed on  street  corners,  or  from  church  pulpits,  by  means  of 
mimeographed  circulars,  or  through  the  pages  of  newspapers, 
whether  the  plots  were  to  organize  street  fights  or  to  manufacture 
bombs  In  an  effort  to  overthrow  our  Government  by  violence,  every- 
whtre  we  found  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  or  their  agents  as  organizers. 
leaders,  and  plotters.  The  Nazi  octopus  which  has  spread  its  ten- 
tacles all  over  our  country,  has  a  firm  grip  on  the  entire  "flilh 
column  '  In  all  Its  foreign  or  native  battalions. 

In  Poland,  in  Norway,  in  IX-nmark.  in  Holland,  and  in  Belglimi 
the  Nazi  and  native  traitors  were  considered  harmless  cranks  and 
were  peimitted  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  plots.  Millions  of  inno- 
cent pecple  are  now  paying  with  their  lives  for  underestlmiting  the 
potential  danger  of  tolerating  such  traitors. 

We  must  not  repeat  that  mistake.  We  must  take  the  proper  and 
timely   precautions   so   that    it   shall   not   happen    here. 

In  this  fateful  hour,  when  a  new  barbarism  rages  in  Europe,  and 
dark  storm  clouds  spread  and  threaten  to  engulf  the  entire  civilized 
world,  in  this  hour  of  great  and  ever-growing  danger  to  all  pecple 
who  love  liberty  and  cherish  freedom,  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  fight  against  this  new  monster-Nazi  barbarism,  Wc  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  uncover,  unmask,  and  expose  the  Nazi- 
Inspired,  imported,  and  native  traitors  in  our  own  country  who  reek 
to  destroy  our  democracy.  We  must  counteract  their  poisonous 
propaganda  Irrespective  of  whether  they  masquerade  in  red,  brown, 
black,  silver,  white,  or  dirty  shirts,  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
spew  their  jxilson  from  soap  boxes  on  street  corners,  from  church 
pulpits,  or  from  the  exalted  seats  of  legislatures. 

To  this  goal — the  preservation  and  defense  of  our  freedom  and 
of  our  democracy,  we,  like  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  publication  of  the  league,  the  Anti-Nazi  Bulletin,  in 
Its  convention  issue,  contained  many  articles  of  interest  to 
all  Americans,  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  few  words  from  the 
article  on  Nazi  propaganda  by  Jay  Reld,  who  writes: 

The  truth,  like  spring  .«;unllght,  will  make  the  creatures  of  fas- 
cism crawl  back  into  the  woodwork. 

Finally,  may  I  quote  the  text  of  a  message  to  the  American 
people,  signed  by  consular  representatives  of  countries  in- 
vaded by  Nazi  Germany,  which  was  read  to  the  assembled 
delegates: 

A    MESSAGE   TO    TlfE    PEOPLE   OF   THE    CTNITED    STATES 

Yesterday  we  lived  In  peace,  as  free  citizens  of  free  independent 
nations  "Today  we  are  enslaved  by  a  huge  war  machine  Our 
countries  have  been  ravi.shed;  our  homes  destroyed.  All  we  have 
left  are  homeless,  hungry  people — and  the  will  to  live  as  free  men 
again 

Too  long  wc  permitted  traitors  to  use  our  democratic  freedom  In 
order  to  help  the  Nazi  Invaders  bring  about  Its  downfall.  We  were 
warned,  yet  the  measures  we  took  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  back 
the  enemy.  Part  of  our  armies  were  forced  to  fight  against  the 
"flfth  column  '  in  our  very  midst. 

We  who  clirrl.'-h  th?  Ideals  of  d2mocracy,  and  hope  once  more  to 
be  free  and  independent,  send  this  message  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

Only  by  constant  vigilance  can  you  hope  to  sive  those  things 
which  are  dear  to  you.  Only  by  unceasing  care  and  determination 
to  keep  your  democracy  dynamic  and  alert  to  the  perils  of  enemies 
within  and  without,  can  you  preserve  your  liberties.  Thereby  the 
tradition  of  American  democracy  will  remain  an  In.spiration  to  an 
embattled  world. 

(Signed  by  consulates  of  Invaded  nations.) 
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RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON     ROBERT  O.   ALLEN.    OP   PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

The  grave  situation  which  confronts  the  American  people  today 
Is    not    of    our    making,    nevertheless    It    Is    here,    very    real    and 
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menacing.  The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are. 
unflinchingly,  with  courage,  and  with  Intelligence.  Only  cowards 
will  wince  and  only  the  ostrich-Uke  will  bury  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  refuse  to  meet  the  issues  How  we  deport  ourselves 
now  will  determine  not  only  the  future  of  this  country  but 
perhaps  of  the  whole  world,  if  we  think  like  men  of  action  and 
act  like  men  of  thought,  we  are  not  too  late  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  vacillate  and  wobble  in  Indecision  we  are  sealing  the 
fate  of  free  people  for  generations  to  come  Thi>  is  a  time  pro- 
vided by  God  to  try  the  souls  of  men.  Tills  is  a  test  of  our 
competency  as  a  democratic  nation.  Tlie  nsalts  will  decide 
whether  we  have  a  right  to  survive  as  a  free  pe.  pie  The  problems 
are  baffling  and  only  a  great  people  of  trcmendt^us  capacity  and 
vitality  can  solve  them.  Democracy  as  an  exterior  form  cannot 
pull  us  through  the  troubled  days  which  he  ahead  unless  we. 
as  a  people,  prove  ourselves  capr.ble  of  assuming  the  responsibilities 
which  are  inherent  in  this  world  situation.  The  time  has  come  to 
chart  a  careful  and  clearly  defined  ccur.se.  No  longer  can  we 
speed  ahead  all  sail  and  no  rudder,  nor  can  we  formulate  a  program 
or  flx  a  goal  unless  we  understand  our  problems. 

The  struggles  raging  throughout  the  world  today  are  not  wholly 
the  rrevilts  of  ancient  blood  feuds  or  of  traditional  national  hatreds. 
They  are  the  clash  of  Ideolomes  as  far  opposite  as  the  two  [xsles. 
Two  separate  and  distinct  philosophies  of  life  are  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle  for  supremacy  If  the  forces  of  atheism  and  dlctatoishlp 
conquer  the  Allied  democracies,  the  whole  world  will  be  changed. 
We  Americans  are  accuetomed  to  living  in  a  world  of  comparative 
law  and  order  Our  economy  has  been  adjusted  to  that  kind  of 
world.  Our  political  structure  is  in  tune  with  it  and  above  all. 
our  safety  depends  on  It.  We  have  enjoyed  high  standards  cf  living 
in  America  because  our  substance  has  not  been  wasted  en  vast 
armament  programs  This  has  bten  possible  because  the  British 
Navy  has  been  a  mighty  guaranty  of  peace  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  because  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  held  in  check  the 
forces  of  aggre.ssion.  These  defenses  are  being  smashed  before  our 
very  eyes  The  power  in  Europe  is  unbalanced  and  weighs  heavily 
in  favor  of  Hitler,  Museolinl,  and  Stalin. 

If  my  premise  Is  correct,  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  First  of  all 
we  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  Inaugtirate  a  defense  program 
which  will  make  us  so  formidable  that  none  of  these  modem 
Genghis  Khans  will  dare  trifle  with  us.  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
much  time  on  this  phase  of  our  policy  because  the  American  people 
almcet  unanimously  support  our  defense  program  I  say  almost 
unanimously  because  the  Communists',  the  pro-Nazis',  and  the 
Fascists'  "fifth  columnists  "  are  all  opposing  it  with  every  subtle  and 
devious  method  created  by  the  cunn:ng  minds  of  men.  Tlieir  anil- 
defense  propaganda  is  a  dish  prepared  by  rogues  for  fools  to  gulp. 
A  defenseless  America  is  a  temptation  and  an  InvlUtion.  A  power- 
ful America  is  n  grim  and  potent  warning. 

Secondly,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Allies  are  fighting 
today  for  everything  which  we  hold  dear — yes;  they  are  fighting  our 
battles,  and  if  they  lose  seme  day  we  may  be  forced  to  stand  alone 
against  the  mechanized  columns  of  Mr.  Hitler.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  American  people  will  be  Jubilant  if  the  AllUs  are  victcrioua. 
Our  fears  will  disappear,  our  huge  defense  program  will  l>e  unneces- 
sary, and  our  future  as  a  free  people  will  be  assured  for  years  to 
come.  What  we  fear  is  a  German  victory.  If  that  is  true,  and  It  is. 
then  It  falls  logically  that  we  should  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  prevent  it.  We  should  aid  the  Alliens  with  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic resources— without,  of  course,  impairing  cur  own  safety — 
and  with  all  our  moral  support.  When  I  speak  these  words  I  am 
not  motivated  by  stick-candy  sentimentalism  nor  by  any  moral 
persuasion  that  we  will  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  save  democracy. 
Both  may  be  true,  but  I  wish  to  place  my  argument  on  a  real  and 
factual  basis,  and  so  I  repeat  that  for  purely  selfish  reasons  we 
should  aid  the  Allies  with  all  our  economic  might.  By  aiding  the 
Allies  we  arc  helping  ourselves.  We  will  be  enlisting  economic 
legions  for  our  own  defense.  We  will  be  taking  decisive  steps  to 
guarantee  not  only  our  own  security  but  that  of  our  children.  We 
will  be  assisting  in  maintaining  an  orderly  world,  fit  to  live  In. 
Lending  the  Allies  our  economic  re.scurce8  today  may  save  men 
from  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  tomorrow. 

Some  of  you  may  challenge  me  at  this  point  by  stating  that 
this  policy  is  unneutral  I  am  not  neutral  and  neither  are  you. 
I  am  no  more  neutral  with  regard  to  this  struggle  than  I  would  be 
In  the  case  of  an  armed  thug  attacking  a  peaceful  citizen  or  of  a 
burglar  threatening  my  neighbors  life.  The  word  "neutral"  Is 
derived  from  neuter  and  neuter  means  nothing — neither  one  thing 
nor  another.  Can  our  great  freedom -loving  America  be  neuter — 
nothing— where  a  struggle  is  in  progre.ss  between  right  and  wrong? 
I  do  not  think  .so.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  relatively  indif- 
ferent toward  the  fate  of  Manchuria.  This  indifference  encouraged 
the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  then  Austria.  Their  Indecision  encour- 
aged the  ravishment  of  the  Sudetenland.  Albania,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Their  neutrality,  now  referred  to  as  appeasement,  was  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  dictators  to  Invade  Poland.  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia.  The  fates  of  Finland,  Denmark.  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  are  the  direct  result  of  this  neuter  policy 
of  being  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and  oh!  what  a  price  the 
democracies  are  paying  for  this  folly.  Peaceful  nations,  whose  only 
guilt  was  that  of  economic  success  and  prosperity,  have  fallen  like 
ripe  plums  Into  the  laps  of  the  conquerors.  No;  being  a  neutral 
Is  not  the  answer  to  the  challenge  which  confronts  us.  Such  an 
attitude  will  merely  encourage  further  aggression. 

Some  of  you  may  argue  that  this  war  is  none  of  our  business. 
My  answer   U  that   this   war   Is  very   much   otir  business.     I 
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advocating  an  honest  policy  of  defense  and  If  that  Is  not  our 
business,  pray  tell  me  what  Is.  Many  people  fall  to  realize  that 
acKreasion  breeds  aggression.  Having  adopted  a  policy  of  conquest. 
Hitler  cannot  stop  for  long  Ruthlessly  he  will  Impose  hte  eco- 
nomic and  political  principles  on  other  peoples.  He  will  be  forced 
to  do  so  In  order  to  survive.  You  call  this  war  none  of  our  busi- 
ness? Let  me  read  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  Nazi  agents  In 
VeracTTiz.  Mexico,  several  days  ago.  I  quote.  "Long  live  Mexico, 
free,  great,  and  powerful,  with  her  states  of  Texas.  California. 
Arizona,  and  Colorado.  Long  live  the  German  people  and  welx)me 
to  Mussolini's  fasclsu."  There  Is  the  Implied  promise  to  Mexico 
that  If  she  will  cooperate  with  Nazi  Oerr\any  against  the  United 
States.  Texas.  California.  Arizona,  and  Colorado  will  be  retiimed  to 
her.  Germany  Is  already  pronvlsing  Mex.co  foxir  American  States 
as  a  reward  for  belligerency  against  us. 

This  war  none  of  our  buslneas?  When  Nazi  agents  work  dally 
to  establish  governments  In  South  America  which  will  be  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States!  This  war  none  of  our  business? 
Think  of  Canada,  a  belligerent  nation.  As  Hitler  subjvigates  the 
British  Isles,  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  our  northern  neighbor. 
It  Is  a  large  prize  with  territory  exceeding  our  own  and  with 
only  10.000,000  people  to  develop  Its  vast  resources  Today,  we 
enjoy  3,000  miles  of  common  frontier  with  Canada.  There  Is  not 
a  single  fortification  along  this  entire  line.  If  Mr.  Hitler  estab- 
lishes himself  as  our  neighbor  on  the  north,  this  3.000  miles  of 
ccminon  boundary  will  literally  bristle  with  armaments  and  forti- 
Qcatlona.  The  cost  wUl  be  terrific  and  the  threat  to  our  safety 
constant. 

This  war  none  of  our  business?  Consider,  if  3rou  will,  the 
loss  of  profitable  trade  which  we  have  already  suffered:  Norway 
and  Denmark.  •66.000.000:  Czechoslovakia.  •65.000.000.  the  Nether- 
lands. 107.000.000:  Belgium.  •65.000,000.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  employed  gainfully  In  producing  these  goods.  The 
economic  impact  of  these  losses  will  soon  be  felt. 

This  war  none  of  o\ir  business?  When  you  say  that  consider 
our  status  If  Germany  U  victorious.  We  will  be  living  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  Imminent  warfare,  preparing  feverishly  for  any 
eventuality,  weakening  our  economic  structiire  In  a  mad  race 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  dictators,  burdening  our  people  with  an 
onerous  tax  load,  and  all  of  this  when  our  trade  Is  shrinking. 
rendering  us  less  able  to  pay  the  bill.  Visualize  America  If  the 
Allies  are  defeated,  alone  and  friendless.  We  will  stand  as  the 
last  btilwark  of  democracy  struggling  to  exist  against  frightful 
odds.  E>oes  anyone  honestly  believe  that  we  can  remain  an 
Isle  of  progress  and  plenty  In  a  sea  of  chaos  and  destruction? 
If  we  refuse  to  aid  the  Allies  now  the  Isolationists  in  America 
will  have  their  day.  America  will  be  so  isolated  that  she  may 
dinappear  forever  as  a  land  of  opportunity  Rementber  that  when 
the  torch  of  liberty  is  snuffed  out  anywhere  in  the  world  it  bums 
dimmer  here  at  home. 

Let  us  consider  another  phase  of  this  subject  In  a  cold-blooded 
and  selfish  attitude.  The  more  we  aid  the  Allies,  the  more  rapidly 
we  develop  our  productive  capacity,  which  some  day  will  be  used  to 
provide  armaments  for  our  own  defense  We  must  expand  our 
productive  capacity  Today,  by  their  purchases,  the  Allies  are 
assisting  us  In  developing  these  fsu:llltles.  The  Allies  are  actually 
paying  a  bill  which  we  would  have  to  assume  ourselves  otherwise. 
It  Is  distasteful  for  me  personally  to  regard  this  situation  from  an 
~~«ntlrely  selfish  viewpoint,  but  I  am  trying  to  present  it  to  you  as  a 
real  and^  factual  proposition. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  first  line  of  defense,  which  is  the  allied 
cause.  I  am  advocating  the  following  steps: 

1  Offer  England  and  Prance  the  much-needed  repair  facilities 
In  American  dockyards  so  that  if  their  own  bases  are  destroyed  the 
Allies  can  still  wage  naval  and  economic  warfare  on  a  world-wide 
scale 

2.  Supply  Prance  and  Britain  with  all  the  planes  we  can  manu- 
facture More  immediately,  we  should  provide  such  planes  a?  our 
Army  and  Navy  can  spare  at  the  moment.  This,  of  course,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  be  inimedlately  replaced  as  our  pro- 
duction facilities  are  increased. 

3.  To  cooperate  In  every  possible  way  In  the  continuing  Allied 
economic  and  financial  blockade  of  the  totalitarian  states. 

4.  To  rejDeal  the  existing  restrictive  provisions  of  the  neutrality 
law  which  prevent  us  from  aiding  the  Allies  despite  the  over- 
whelming sentiments  of  our  people. 

5.  Riish  all  surplus  foodstuffs,  medical  supplies,  clothing,  cotton 
goods  to  the  women  and  children  who  are  innocent  victims  of  this 
war  Not  only  Is  that  a  humanitarian  gesture,  worthy  of  our 
people,  but  It  will  relieve  the  Allied  governments  of  the  expense 
of  providing  these  necessities,  thereby  releasing  additional  sums  for 
much  needed  armaments. 

The  foregoing  program  is  not  neutral.  It  Is  not  intended  to  be. 
It  is  nonbelligerent,  however,  and  that  Is  as  It  should  be.  Not 
once  have  I  suggested  sending  armed  forces  to  Europe.  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  that  as  you  are.  The  steps  which  I  have  Just 
outlined,  if  immediately  enacted,  will  preclude  the  possibility  of 
this  Nation  becoming  engaged  In  actual  warfare.  If  the  Allies, 
with  our  help,  can  hold  the  invaders  at  bay,  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  fight  for  years  to  come,  even  In  our  own  defense  The 
program  which  I  have  outlined  Is  decisive  and  affirmative.  That  Is 
as  It  should  be.  It  is  the  only  attitude  which  men  like  Hitler. 
Mussolini,  and  Stalin  respect.  It  is  said  freely  in  the  German  and 
Italian  press  that  the  American  people  are  Impotent  and  frightened. 


We  are  brtished  aside  as  a  negligible  factor  until  an  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  subdued  and  the  triumphant  forces  of  the  predatory 
powers  can  be  concentrated  on  our  destruction.  America  Is  neither 
helpless  nor  frightened.  She  is  rapidly  becoming  aroused  from  her 
sleepy  Indifference.  The  events  of  the  past  month  have  violated 
her  sense  of  Justice.  She  is  determined  now  to  preserve  her  heri- 
tage and  to  play  her  part  in  bringing  order  to  a  troubled  world. 


The  Bridges  Deportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  O    ROSS 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Charles  G.  Ross,  from  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  17.  1&401 

Bridges  Bnx.  Example  of  Htsteria — "Lecislattve  Ltnchinc"   Seen 
MoRZ  HARMrcL  Than  AJfrr  Alien 

(By  Charles  G.  Roas) 

TWk  about  mass  hysteria.  The  august  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  gave  a  prize  exhibition  of  it  last  week  when 
It  did  something  never  before  done  In  the  hl.story  of  the  country: 
Passed  a  bill  for  the  deportation  of  a  single  alien,  one  Harry  R. 
Bridges.  The  vote,  believe  It  or  not.  was  330  In  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  only  42  against. 

The  names  of  the  42  deserve  to  be  printed  on  a  special  roll  of 
honor.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  Invidious.  I  list  here,  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  opposition,  the  four  Republicans,  out  of  those  vot- 
ing, who  refused  to  be  swept  off  their  feet: 

Baucx  Barton   of  New  York. 

Robert  Lttci.  of  Massachusetts. 

Wn-UAM  J  Miller,  of  Connecticut,  who  lost  both  his  legs  as  an 
aviator  in  the  World  War 

James  W   W.adsworth.  of  New  York. 

It  may  be  that  Bridges,  the  west  coast  labor  leader,  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  his  native  Australia.  It  may  be  that  his  presence  in 
the  United  States.  a.s  stated  in  the  5-ltne  resolution  of  the  House. 
Is  "hurtful  "  That  Isn't  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  House 
has  engaged  In  what  one  of  Its  Members  called  a  "legislative 
lynching  "  And  it  has  done  this  at  a  time  when  there  is  special 
need  for  safe^ardlng  our  democratic  procetses. 

The  action  of  the  House — this  singling  out  of  one  Individual,  by 
name,  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  country  and.  Incidentally,  to  be 
martjTlzed — would  be  sheerly  absurd  if  it  were  not  for  Its  danger- 
ous implications  If  Bridges  Is  deported  under  the  procedure  laid 
down  by  the  House,  a  precedent  will  have  been  set  up  for  the 
expulsion  of  any  alien  whom  a  temporary  majority  in  Congress, 
for  whatever  reason,  may  not  like  F^or  Bridges  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  violating  any  law.  nor  Is  it  charged  In  the  resolution  that 
he  has  violated  any.  It  is  merely  stated  that  Bridges  Is  a  man 
"whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress  deems  hurtful  " 
Under  that  doctrine  Congress  can  expel  an  alien  because  It  objects 
to  his  race.  hi.«  religion,  or  the  color  of  his  hair.  It  is  not  hard  to 
Imagine  a  state  of  hysteria  that  would  bring  a  flood  of  bills  for  the 
deportation  of  particular  Individuals. 

BRIDGES    ALREADT   CLEARED 

Congress  may  or  may  not  have  the  technical  constitutional  right 
to  order  the  deportation  of  Bridges.  The  point  Is  debatable  It 
was  contended  in  the  House  that  the  Bridges  resolution  Is  a  bill  of 
attainder,  which  the  Constitution  specifically  forbids  A  bill  of 
attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  provides  punishment  without  a 
Judicial  trial.  By  those  supporting  expulsion  It  was  argued  that 
deportation  is  not  "punishment";  that  Congress,  moreover,  has 
absolute  control  over  the  exclusion  and  ejection  of  aliens. 

But  whatever  the  technical  power  of  Congress,  the  expulsion  bill. 
as  was  eloquently  pointed  out  In  the  House  by  Representative 
Mnj.m  and  others,  violates  both  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  national  policy  which  accords  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  aliens  Passage  of  the  bill  would  be  far  more  subversive  of 
the  Constitution  than  anything  that  Bridges  has  ever  done  or  could 
conceivably  do. 

Bridges  has  been  put  through  the  whole  prescribed  process  for  the 
expulsion  of  undesirable  aliens  He  wag  arrested  last  year  on  a  De- 
partment of  Lat)or  wairant  charging  that  he  was  subject  to  deporta- 
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tlcn  because  of  membership  in  an  organization  preaching  the  rver- 
throw  of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence — the  Communist 
Party  HearinRs  were  held  for  11  weeks  by  a  trial  examiner.  Dean 
James  M  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  on  December  28 
he  reported  his  conclusions  that  "the  evidence  does  not  permit  the 
finding  that  Harry  R  Bridges  is  either  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  afflliated  with  that  party  " 

bridges  denied  hearing 

Determined  to  get  Bridges  out  of  the  country  despite  this  clear 
ruling  that  he  was  not  deportable  under  the  laws  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  brought  in  an  arbitrary 
act  authorizing  the  deportation  of  Bridges,  and  this  was  amended 
on  the  floor  to  direct  the  deportation.  Bridges  was  denied  a  hear- 
ing before  the  committee.  He  is  now  denied  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  to  be  heard  In  any  other  way.  but 
if  the  House  bill  goes  through,  he  must  be  taken  forthwith  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  forthwith  deported  to  Australia 

Not  only  does  the  Bridges  bill  strike  at  the  BUI  of  Rights,  it  is  also 
a  shocking  confession  of  legislative  Inadequacy  If  the  House 
thinks  that  Bridges  ought  to  be  deported,  the  way  to  get  at  him  is 
to  pass  a  general  law  covering  his  case;  then  Bridges  would  have  his 
day  in  court  and  the  issues  raised  by  the  expulsion  law  would  be 
fought  out  In  ccurt 

The  short  cut  chosen  by  the  House,  if  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  Is  at 
least  a  flagrant  perversion  of  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  good  sense  and  regard  for  the 
Constitution  will  cause  the  Senate  to  block  the  writing  of  a  vicious 
and  dangerous  precedent 


Weekly  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ONEONTA  (N    Y  )   NEWS 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oneonta  'N.  Y.)  N.ws  of  June  14,  1940: 

I  From  the  Oneouta    (N.  Y.)    News  of  Jvme   14,    1940 1 

WEEKLY   REPORTS 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
truly  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  normal  situation  in 
America 

But  these  are  times  when  the  best  of  men  are  In  a  quandary  as  to 
what  is  the  cnrref~t  thing  to  do  There  never  were  times  like  these 
before  The  ."^evorest  oepression  in  our  history,  topped  by  a  new 
World  War— having  Just  gene  over  the  $8,000.000  000  mark  in  na- 
tional debt  to  buy  back  ot;r  prosperity  and  lieing  faced  with  added 
billions  for  a  kelated  and  convulsive  move  for  armament  makes  a 
situation  that  Irankly  we  doubt  if  any  man  can  handle. 

We  arc  deflnitely  against  this  giving  the  President  or  any  other 
individual  a  blank  check  for  him  to  fill  out  for  any  amount  and  for 
any  purpose  he  sees  fit.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  the  "honeymoon" 
of  the  New  Deal  was  financed  as  they  wanted  it  but  now  they  must 
settle  down  to  household  budgets  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Seven  years  ago  this  country  hired  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  he  talked 
somewhat  reasonable  and  he  had  a  refreshing  point  of  view.  One 
of  these  views  was  tl.at  the  iiatiorial  debt  at  that  time  was  unneces- 
sarily and  stupidly  far  beyond  what  it  should  be  and  that  he  would 
take  such  immediate  steps  as  to  reduce  this  debt  and  balance  the 
Bv.dget. 

We  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity  of  purpose  but  with  the  national 
debt  being  increased  many  times  greater  during  his  7  years  of 
administration  to  the  point  of  its  being  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  this  country  and  with  unemployment  as  large  as  It  ever  was 
we  leel  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  clearly  demonstrated  he  is  not  capable  of 
solving  our  problems  alone.  And  we  repeat — nor  is  any  other 
individual. 

From  time  to  time  we  speak  of  Congressman  Hall  in  this  column. 
For  a  young  man  new  to  national  political  life  we  believe  Ed  Hau, 
is  doing  a  superb  Job 

Last  week  be  proposed  a  bill  that  would  require  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  administration  to  give  a  weekly  account- 
ing on  every  step  they  take  with  regard  to  national  defense. 

•Congress  has  a  right  to  know,"  he  declared.  "The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  There  is  no  reason  why  the  general  Infor- 
mation about  the  progress  of  the  defense  program  should  be 
withheld." 


The  Chief  Executive's  report.  Mr.  Hau.  told  the  House,  should 
contain  the  number  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Government 
each  week,  the  number  of  airplanes  completed  and  those  under 
construction,  the  numt)er  of  men  under  pilot  training,  the  status 
of  shipbuilding,  and  the  "weekly  progress  of  all  land.  sea.  and 
air  force  development." 

This  makes  sense.  Business  today  is  no  longer  on  a  "let's 
spend  regardless"  basis  as  It  was  In  1929.  We  huve  learned  to 
budget  ourselves  and  operate  on  a  week-to-week  schedule.  So 
should  the  Government. 

Congressman  Halx's  proposal  should  be  adopted,  and  If  It  Is. 
you  will  find  the  end  of  reckless  spending  and  the  beginning  of 
a  "pay  £is  you  go"  era. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  elements  we  have  confronting  us 
is  that  this  is  an  election  year  and  politics  will  keep  many  good 
ideas  and  many  good  men  from  functioning  for  the  good  of 
America,  Mr  Roosevelt  is  asking  Americans  to  forget  partisan- 
ship this  year — to  forget  p)olitical  affiliations  for  the  common 
good  of  all  in  this  critical  year.  He  has  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  set  an  example  to  his  fellow  men.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  with  a 
very  poor  record  of  results.  Mr  R<xjseveU  will  unquestionably  run 
for  a  third  term  But  his  chances  of  reelection  do  not  depend 
on  the  opposing  candidate  but  on  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  handles 
himself  from  now  to  next  November. 


Colonel  Lindbergh  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  CROWE.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 

note  with  great  interest,  in  these  distressed  times  over  world 
conditions,  that  numerous  Members  are  rising  from  their 
places  and  introducing  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  news- 
paper clippings,  speeches,  and  other  material  bearing  on  the 
present  world  conditions.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a 
clipping  taken  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Change  of  Heart."  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  position  of  Col. 
Charles  A.  L;ndl>ergh  and  his  frequent  radio  addresses. 

I  notice  that  others  in  his  party,  such  as  party  national 
leader.  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landon,  of  Kansas.  Wendell  Willkie, 
and  others,  do  not  share  the  views  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  by 
any  manner  or  means.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  At  first  he,  like  many 
others,  said,  "Who  is  our  enemy?"  and  "Who  are  we  preparing 
to  resist?"  Sufficient,  however,  is  the  clipping  from  the  Star 
which  I  am  introducing,  .-^ince  it  shows  plainly  the  various 
positions  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  has  taken,  and  it  shows  that 
he  has  been  wrong  most  of  the  time,  if  not  all  of  the  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 

chance  vr  heart 

Col.  Charles  A  Lindbergh,  who  took  It  upon  himself  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  assure  the  Nation  that  "no  one  wishes  to  attack  us  and 
no  one  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,"  appears  to  have  changed  his  mind 
on  that  score  For  if  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attack  he  could  hardly 
consider  It  necessary,  'whatever  our  decision  may  be  In  regard  to 
Europe,  '  to  "start  now  to  build  up  our  defenses."  to  ask  that  the 
"men  of  our  country  give  a  year  of  their  lives  to  military  training," 
to  "insist  upon  military  bases  wherever  they  are  needed  for  our 
safety — regardless  of  who  owns  the  territory  Involved," 

If  there  is  need — and  the  Star  holds  that  there  has  long  been 
obvious  and  urgent  need  -for  defcn.se  measures,  there  Is  danger  of 
attack  upon  cur  national  Interests,  Thot-e  interests  extend  far 
beyond  our  own  soil,  reaching  in  multiple  and  complex  forms  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  And  If  tho.se  lnt<?re6ts  are  not  only  In 
danger  of  attack  but  are  actually  being  attacked  today,  which  la 
the  case,  the  ignoble  and  myopic  surrender  of  our  world  Interests 
to  Hitler  and  company  without  taking  such  stepw  as  we  can  to 
preserve  them  Is  intolerable. 

It  Is  this  perverse  insistence  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  that  th« 
present  death  grapple  In  Europe  and  Africa  is  outside  our  field  of 
interest  that  outweighs  what  merit  resides  In  his  belated  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  arming  otirselves  against  direct  attack  on  thia 
hemisphere. 


■    1 
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tlcn  because  of  mrmbershlp  In  an  organization  preaching  the  rver- 
throw  of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence — the  Communist 
Party  Hearings  were  held  for  11  weeks  by  a  trial  examiner.  Dean 
James  M  Landis.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  on  December  28 
he  reported  his  conclU"=lo!is  that  "the  evidence  does  not  permit  the 
finding  that  Harry  R  Bridges  is  either  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  afHliated  with  that  purty." 

BRIDGES    DENIED    HZARING 

Determined  to  get  Bridges  out  of  the  country  despite  this  clear 
rtiling  that  he  was  not  deportable  under  the  laws  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  brought  in  an  arbitrary 
act  authorizing  the  deportation  of  Bridges,  and  this  was  amended 
on  the  floor  to  direct  the  deportation.  Bridges  was  denied  a  hear- 
ing before  the  committee.  He  Is  now  denied  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  to  be  heard  in  any  other  way.  but 
if  the  House  bill  goes  through,  he  must  be  taken  forthwith  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  forthwith  deported  to  Australia 

Not  only  does  the  Bridges  bill  strike  at  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  also 
a  shocking  confession  of  legislative  Inadequacy  If  the  House 
thinks  that  Bridges  ought  to  be  deported,  the  way  to  get  at  him  is 
to  pass  a  general  law  covering  his  case;  then  Bridges  would  have  his 
day  in  court  and  the  ifcsues  raised  by  the  expulsion  law  would  be 
fought  out  in  ccurt 

The  short  cut  chcsen  by  the  House.  If  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  Is  at 
least  a  flagrant  perversion  of  the  legislative  ijrocess. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  gccd  sense  and  regard  for  the 
Constitution  will  cause  the  Senate  to  block  the  writing  of  a  vicious 
and  dangerous  precedent 


Weekly  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ONEONTA  (N    Y  )   NEWS 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oneonta  'N.  Y.)  Ncws  of  June  14,  1940: 

(From  the  Oneouta    (N.  Y.)    News  of  Jvine   14,   19401 

WEEKLY    REPORTS 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  President  RocseveU  has  been 
truly  sincere  In  liis  efforts  to  bring  about  a  normal  situation  in 
America 

But  these  are  times  when  the  best  of  men  are  in  a  quandary  as  to 
what  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  There  never  wore  limes  like  these 
before  The  sewrest  c.epression  in  our  history,  topped  by  a  new 
World  War— having  Just  gene  over  the  $8,000.000000  mark  in  na- 

♦  i<-vi-iQl    rtnhit    tn   Hiiv   hirlf    n^.~   nmsrif rit V   »nri    h^-mL'   f;irp(i    uitli    nfiriod 


The  Chief  Executive's  report.  Mr.  Haix  told  the  House,  should 
contain  the  number  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Governnaent 
each  week,  the  number  of  airplanes  completed  and  those  under 
construction,  the  numtier  of  men  under  pilot  training,  the  status 
of  shipbuilding,  and  tlie  "weekly  progre&s  of  all  land,  sesi.  and 
air  force  development." 

This  makes  sense.  Business  today  Is  no  longer  on  a  "let's 
spend  regardless"  basis  as  it  was  in  1929.  We  huve  learned  to 
budget  ourselves  and  operate  on  a  week-to-week  schedule.  So 
should  the  Government. 

Congressman  Hall's  proposal  should  be  adopted,  and  If  It  Is. 
you  will  find  the  end  of  reckless  spending  and  the  beginning  of 
a  "pay  £is  you  go  '  era. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  elements  we  have  confronting  us 
is  that  this  Is  an  election  year  and  politics  will  keep  many  good 
ideas  and  many  good  men  from  functioning  for  the  good  of 
America.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  asking  Americarxs  to  forget  partisan- 
ship this  year — to  forget  p>olitical  affiliations  for  the  common 
good  of  all  in  this  critical  year.  He  ha*  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  set  an  example  to  his  fellow  men.  Odd  as  it  may  seena.  with  • 
very  poor  record  of  results.  Mr.  R<x)sevelt  will  unquestionably  run 
for  a  third  term  But  his  chances  of  reelection  do  not  depend 
on  the  opposing  candidate  but  on  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  handles 
himself  from  now  to  next  November. 


Colonel  Lindbergh  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  CROWE.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 

note  with  great  interest,  in  these  distressed  times  over  world 
conditions,  that  numerous  Members  are  rising  from  their 
places  and  introducing  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  news- 
paE>er  clippings,  speeches,  and  other  material  bearing  on  the 
present  world  conditions.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a 
clipping  taken  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Change  of  Heart."  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  position  of  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  his  frequent  radio  addresses. 

I  notice  that  others  in  his  party,  such  as  party  national 
leader.  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas,  Wendell  Willkie, 
and  others,  do  not  share  the  views  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  by 
any  manner  or  means.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  too,  app>ears  to 
have  been  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  At  first  he,  like  many 
others,  said,  "Who  is  our  enemy?"  and  "Who  are  we  preparing 
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Colonel  Lindbergh  holds  that  tt  should  be  no  concern  of  oiirs 
whether  Germany  and  Italy  or  England  and  France  win  this  war. 
He  says,  as  Hitler  said  a  few  days  ago.  that  If  we  demand  that 
foreign  nations  refrain  from  interfering  In  this  hemlBphere,  we 
shotild  not  Interfere  In  theirs.  And  he  asserts  that  the  policy  of 
placing  our  Indiistrlal  strength  at  the  disposal  of  the  democracies 
18  a  baiting  at  the  trap  of  war  by  interventionists  who  seek  by 
Indirection  to  embroil  us  In  the  present  phase  of  the  battle  and  put 
our  troops  In  Prance. 

This  Is  undiluted  distortion  of  the  actual  truth. 

Such  help  as  we  have  given  to  the  Allies.  Ck>lonel  Lindbergh  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  effort  to 
defend  ourselves.  The  Star  believes,  because  a  triumphant  Ger- 
many under  Hitler  would  be  the  greatest  menace  which  this  country 
cotild  conceivably  face  In  the  world  today,  that  If  we  were  possessed 
of  an  Army  and  Navy  adequate  to  prevent  that  menace  from  ever 
materializing,  we  should  before  this  have  declared  war  upon  Hitler 
brought  about  his  defeat  while  Allies  stood  at  our  side.  Lack- 
ing such  an  Army  and  Navy,  aid  to  the  Allies  was  belatedly  extended, 
to  the  end  that  the  danger  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  partially 
recognizes  might  be  arrested  If  possible,  and.  If  worse  comes  to 
worse,  at  least  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Capitulation  of 
Prance  now  may  mean  that  this  aid  came  too  late  and  In  InsulBclent 
quantities  and  kinds.  We  must  now  proceed  even  faster  to  bring 
our  own  defenses  to  the  necessary  strength  and  efficiency. 

During  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  8  months 
ago.  when  Germany  was  armed  to  the  teeth  offensively  and  de- 
fensively and  the  Allies  had  nothing  to  attack  with.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh said  that  he,  for  one,  was  In  favor  of  supplying  European 
nations  with  all  the  defensive  weapons  that  we  could  spare.  On 
Saturday,  when  It  became  clear  that  France  and  England  were 
fighting  a  purely  defensive  battle  with  their  very  existence  at 
stake,  he  would  withhold  any  assistance — defensive  or  otherwise — 
from  them. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  has  the  right  to  change  his  mind  and  heart, 
but  It  Is  highly  unfortunate  that  his  public  expressions  tend  to 
discredit  the  defense  program  which  depends  so  much  on  unity 
of  thought  and  action. 


Public  Sentiment  Opposed  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18, 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  showing  how  public 
sentiment  changes  from  time  to  time  are  the  hundreds  of 
letters  being  received  In  this  week's  mall,  which,  almost  with- 
out exception,  take  a  definite  and  outspoken  stand  against 
any  sort  of  involvement  in  the  European  struggle.  Letters 
last  week  showed  a  strong  trend  toward  aid  to  the  Allies, 
and  toward  measures  short  of  war. 

In  the  three  messages  quoted  below  from  residents  of 
Minnesota,  the  general  sentiment  of  this  week's  letters  are 
clearly  expressed,  and  I  am  glad  to  present  this  information 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  charting  the  course  of  national  destiny. 

Let  the  put>lic  speak,  and  let  those  in  authority  hear  the 
people's  voices.    Read  these  letters: 

ICDfNXAPous,  htatv.,  June  16,  1940. 
Jotat  O.   ALKXAwnB. 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  8m:  The  morning  papers  state  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
acted  again  without  consent  of  Congress  and  promised  "redoubled 
aid"  to  the  Allies,  at  the  same  time  hinting  that  Congreos  should 
make  military  commitments. 

This  seems  to  be  the  old  policy  of  the  President  mAking  war,  and 
Congress  only  declaring  it. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  people 
are  against  the  President's  evident  policy,  and  I  can  assiu-e  you 
that  the  percentage  is  even  higher  in  Minnesota. 

I  dont  believe  In  government  by  letter  writers — this  is  the  first 
I  have  written  to  a  Congressman — but  if  it  will  help  to  force  the 
President  to  do  what  the  people  want  to  do,  I  intend  to  write  lots 
of  letters. 

I  hope  you  will  stand  firm  against  any  involvement  In  Kun^ie. 
although  we  are  told  there  is  a  great  war  hysteria  in  the  East. 
Slnoanly. 

Osoacx  K.  PancRaao. 


8r.  LotHB  PaxK.  l£nnt.,  June  IS,  1940. 
Hon.  Jotm  O.  AuaAwnxs. 

Congressman,  TTitrd  District,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dkab  8ni:  Pleaee  vote  against  any  participation  in  Europe,  either 
war  or  methods  short  of  war 

We  are  in  favor  of  taking  the  advice  of  Charles  A.  Undbergh. 
Please  think  of  America  flrst. 
Yours  truly, 

KzurroN   A.    Oabsib^ 
LfNOBA   Oabkixi.. 

MiTrNSAPOLis,  MiMN.,  June  15,  1940. 
Congressman  John  Q.  Alexander. 

Third  District  Representative.  Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNORABLZ  Sir:  We  demand  a  true  representation  of  the  folks  at 
home.  We  want  no  war.  America's  defense  and  our  problems  come 
first.  Jiist  heard  Colonel  Lindbergh's  address  over  the  air,  which 
expresses  our  sentiments  exactly.  The  President  and  many  of  the 
Congressmen  are  more  pro-Allies  than  American,  which  causes  us 
to  wonder.  Are  we  again  subjects  of  the  Empire  Great  Britain? 
Leas  aid  to  the  Allies,  please,  and  more  aid  to  America,  especially 
for  defense! 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  Rooiirs. 


Fathers*  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  the  world's  fair  on  June  16,  1940: 

Por  many  years  now  Mothers'  Day  has  been  celebrated  through- 
out the  tJnlted  States  as  a  day  of  devotion  to  the  mothers  of  the 
Nation,  and  a  day  on  which  mother,  and  what  It  means  to  be  a 
mother,  is  graphically  portrayed  to  the  people  of  this  country  aa 
an  appropriate  gesture  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

A  few  years  ago,  unofficially,  the  third  Sunday  In  June  came 
to  be  celebrated  as  Fathers'  Day.  Fathers'  Day  was  founded  In 
1910  by  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd.  of  Spokane,  Wash  .  and  has  grown 
to  great  prominence  since.  Mrs.  Ekxld  was  Inspired  by  the  devo- 
tion of  her  own  father  to  his  famUy  of  small  children  who  were 
left  motherless  at  an  early  age.  It  is  now  proposed  that  Fathers' 
Day  be  equally  officially  celebrated  Just  as  Mothers'  Day  has  be- 
come celebrated. 

A  word  or  two  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  be  said  In  connec- 
tion therewith.  Love  of  ones  parents  Is  the  most  natural  feeling 
which  is  Instilled  In  us  by  our  divine  Creator 

Our  ancient  Bible  among  Its  Ten  Commandments  says  "Honor 
thy  father  and  mother"  And  all  of  us.  particularly  those  who 
had  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  religious  training  and  a  proper 
home  atmosphere  In  which  our  jrouth  was  spent,  remember  how 
reverence  and  love  of  one's  parents  was  ever  present  in  every 
task  which  we  were  called  upon  to  perform  as  children. 

There  Is  really  no  reason  why  one's  mother  should  be  singled 
out  as  against  one's  father.  Both  are  equally  Important  in  the 
scheme  of  things  To  create  a  proper  home  atmosphere,  both  par- 
ents are  of  equal  Importance.  In  a  home  a  fsther  and  mother 
cooperate  in  the  bringing  up  of  a  family.  It  is  so  much  more 
appropriate  that  when  mother  Is  honored,  father  should  likewise 
receive  his  share  of  a  child's  devotion. 

By  setting  aside  a  definite  date  at  which  children  of  this  Na- 
tion will  honor  their  fathers.  It  will  instill  great  love  and  affec- 
tion for  both  parents  and  will  make  the  home  ever  presided  over 
by  a  father  and  mother,  the  real  center  of  the  children's  universe 

It  is  such  a  fine  feeling  to  remember  one's  parents  with  tokens 
of  devotion  If  one  could  have  his  way,  he  would  wish  every 
day  in  the  calendar  be  celebrated  as  mother's  and  father's  day. 
But.  of  cotuse,  the  himidrum  of  dally  activities,  and  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  everyday  life  we  cannot  very  well  at  all  times  show 
this  transcendent  devotion  to  our  parents,  which  we  would  like 
to.  So,  we  are  confined  to  have  a  day  on  the  calendar  set  aside 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  reminder  of 
the  unity  of  a  family,  and  the  love  and  devotion  which  we  owe 
to  both  parents.  If  along  with  Mother's  Day.  we  were  to  celebrate 
each  3rear  a  father's  day  as  well. 

In  these  days  of  stirring  Americanism  where  patriotic  vlrtuea 
are  being  proclaimed  to  the  world,  all  of  our  citizens  are  unani- 
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mous  In  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  uphold  our  democracy 
and  freetlom  Thi.s  democracy  should  be  defended,  not  only  by 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  military  and  naval  preparedness, 
but  also  by  stressing  th»  importance  of  the  home  as  the  fountain 
of  American  liberty.  The  American  home  is  the  finest  product 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  a  life  free  from  dictatorships,  oppres- 
sion, and  frum  the  denial  of  human  life. 

Who  amonK  us  does  not  remember  that  distant  day  when  as  a 
child  he  was  In  awe  and  dread  of  his  father,  the  head  of  the 
family  a^id  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  greatness.  Father  wovild 
solve  all  our  problems  for  us,  tell  us  what  was  rij^ht,  and  make 
our  path  eary.  Father  helped  us  play  games,  he  took  us  to  the 
ba.^eball  field  and  to  prize  rt^hts.  and  if  we  think  back  he  always 
was  "a  regular  lellow  "  And  if  we  are  still  young  enough  to  have 
a  father,  aren't  we  delighted  to  live  in  his  shadow  and  enjoy  his 
companionship  as  long  as  the  years  allow  It? 

And  so  through  the  ages,  we  will  never  forget  the  memories  of 
our  childhood,  and  by  having  a  day  definitely  set  aside  to  honor 
father  we  will  recall  with  a  pang  and  a  lilile  palpitation  of  ihe 
heart  the  days  of  our  youth  and  the  place  which  father  occupied 
in  our  little  univet.se,  not  so  many  years  ago 

We  must  not  forget  that  father  gave  us  the  foundation  of  our 
moral  life,  taught  us  what  was  right  or  wn^ng,  shDwed  us  how 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  daily  life,  and  gave  us  encouragement  to 
bear  the  misfortun  s  which  would  come  in  our  path.  If  we  were 
able  to  grow  up  Into  useful  citizens,  and  are  able  to  take  our 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  father  straightened 
out  our  little  difficulties  in  early  life,  and  gave  us  the  chance  to 
become  grown-up  citizens  and  usefiil  members  of  society. 

And  so.  If  a  day  is  set  aside  to  celebrate  as  Father's  Day.  we 
shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  man  whose  hard  work,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  ability  to  imderstand  our  problems  made  us  what  we 
are  today. 

Fathers  Day  should  be  made  into  an  official  holiday  In  lay- 
ing a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Georpe  Washington,  the 
father  of  our  country,  let  us  remember  all  the  fathers  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  make  Father's 
Dav  a  national  holicay  I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
resolution  so  that  it  will  become  a  law  in  the  near  future. 


Congress  Should  Stay  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   JOPLIN    (MO.)    NEWS-HERALD 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)   News-Herald: 

rONCRESS  SHOULD  ST.\Y  ON  THE  J03 

To  most  people  It  will  .^eem  mysterious  that  Congress  should  be 
In  a  hurry  to  adjourn  The  only  practical  argument  seems  to  be 
that  the  'Congrrs.smrn  them.'^elves  want  to  get  home  so  they  can 
campaign  for  reelection  That  might  be  a  sufficient  reason  in 
ordinary  times,  but  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 

Consider  our  triune  form  of  government — Judicial,  executive,  and 
legislative.  The  United  estates  Supreme  Court  adjourns  for  the 
summer  and  no  one  thinks  anything  about  It.  Judicial  proces.ses 
are  naturally  and  properly  slower  than  executive  and  legl.slative 
processes  Even  in  legislative  processes,  deliberntlon  is  expected 
as  Indicating  rea-^onable  study  before  statutory  enactments. 

But  in  extraordinary  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  enact  statutes 
much  more  quickly  liian  is  possible  if  the  Congress  of  the  Nation 
has  first  to  be  called  into  session.  It  no  longer  requires  several 
weeks  for  Representatives  of  western  States  to  get  to  Washington, 
but  It  still  Is  true  that  several  days  must  elap.se  between  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  call  for  Congress  to  meet  and  the  actual  opening  of  the 
session. 

Keep  in  mind  th-it  It  is  not  Just  the  matter  of  enacting  laws. 
Upon  Congress  Is  placed  the  responsibility  for  declaring  war.  Also, 
there  are  many  questions  as  to  actions  and  decisions  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war  that  proF>erly  should  be  put  up  to  Congress  and 
not  left  solely  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  the  President. 

If  you  were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wouldn't  you 
want  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
stay  on  the  Job  in  a  critical  time  like  the  world  Is  experiencing 
Just  now?  Would  you  want  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for 
decisions  and  actions  that  quite  possibly  might  lead  this  Nation 
Into  the  World  War  that  Ls  in  progress? 


It  Is  not  enough,  as  someone  has  said,  for  Congress  merely  to 
gayly  appropriate  any  nuniber  of  billions  of  dollars  and  then  go 
home.  It  should  stay  on  the  Job  to  we  to  It  that  the  expenditure 
of  these  billions  is  started  in  proper  fa.-^hlon,  to  see  to  it  that 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  waste,  to  .see  'o  It  that  v;u-lou8  important 
legislation  that  cannot  be  completed  by  the  proposed  dale  of 
adjournment  Is  completed,  to  s<-e  to  it  that  the  be^t  brains  of 
Congress  are  Immediately  available  to  the  President  if  the  world 
crisis  increases,  so  lar  as  Am-rica   is  concerned. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  this  question  of  congicssional  adjourn- 
ment should  be  a  political  question. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  the  employees  of  the  people. 
They  are  each  paid  $10,000  a  year  for  their  services.  Surely,  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  their  services  will  be  neoded— if 
there  Is  even  a  possibility  of  it  -thoy  should  be  in  Washington,  on 
the  job,  and  ready  to  deliver  that  service.  The  excuse  that  they 
want  to  get  home  and  campaign  for  reelection  l.>  about  as  petty 
and  paltry  and  disgraceful  an  excuse  as  could  be  presented,  under 
tlie  circunibtances. 


The  Farmer,  the  Consumer,  and  Ice  Cream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  C  HIBBEN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
T.\RY.  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ICE  CREAM 
MANUFACTU  RERS 


Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  many 
discu.ssions  of  the  economic  ills  of  agriculture,  we  discuss 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities,  but 
slight  attention  is  paid  to  dairy  products,  which  Is  the 
largest  of  all  agricultural  commodities. 

The  following  address  of  Mr.  Hibben  should  prove  of 
irterest  to  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hibben  was  guest 
speaker  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  June  15, 
1940,  sponsored  by  the  National  Grange: 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  charming  Dolly  Madison  amazed 
and  delighted  official  Wa-shington  by  serving  ice  cream  at  a  White 
Hous.e  reception — Its  first   recorded  White  House  appearance. 

Today,  ice  cream  has  become  so  universal  a  food  In  this  country 
that  commentators  (In  noting  any  national  characteristic)  often 
say  "Why.  It's  as  American  as  ice  cream  " 

Every  year  the  total  production  of  more  than  1.000.000  cows  goes 
to  supply  the  cn-am  and  milk  solids  which  are  the  major  ingredients 
of  ice  cream  Annually  we  In  America  eat  some  1.200.000,000  quarts 
of  ice  cream. 

If  it  were  po.<;6lble  to  pile  quart  on  quart  this  gigantic  mass  of 
Ice  cream  would  occupy  1  =  ,  acre.s  of  ground,  and  reach  InU)  the 
sky  as  hlch  a-i  the  Washington  Monument,  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  annual  output  of  ice  cream  comes 
during  the  5  warm  months  when  milk  production  is  at  Its  heaviest 
The  enormous  value  to  the  dairy  farm  of  this  outlet  for  Us  i>cak 
production  Is  at  once  apparent      ice-cream  manufacture  In  America 
has  been  rightly  called  the  balance  wheel  of  the  dairy  Industry 

From  the  farm  point  of  view.  Ice-cream  manufacture  holds  many 
other  important  a.sjiects.  The  indu.stry  uses  more  strawberries  and 
peaches  than  any  other  except  the  canning  industry.  Over  nine  and 
one-half  milUcn  quarts  of  strawberries  are  purchased  yearly  for  mm: 
in  Ice  cream,  exclusive  of  those  made  into  toppings  and  sirups  for 
use  I'.t  the  retail  fountains. 

Cherries,  raspberries,  pineapples,  and  m.any  other  fruits  are  in 
heavy  demand.  Pecan,  walnut,  and  other  nut  growers  look  to  the 
ice-cream  market  for  the  disposition  of  a  large  percentage  of  their 
annual  crops 

Of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  some  million  and  one-half  pounds 
are  required  annually  for  sweetening  ice  cream,  again  touching  agri- 
cultural enterprise 

Add  to  these  major  Ingredients  the  flavors,  confections,  etc..  which 
are  utilized  in  special  ice  creams,  and  an  Idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
economic  affect  of  Ice-cream  manufacturing  on  the  multiple  enter- 
prises which  go  to  make  up  our  economic  life. 

In  so  closely  knitted  an  economic  fabric  industry  and  puHluction 
problems  are  Interrelated  and  mutually  dependent.  Benefit  or 
disadvantage  to  the  ice-cream  Industry  haa  a  kindred  effect  upon 
the  dairy  farmer.  For  example,  trade  barriers  which  prevent  the 
free  flow  of  cream  in  interstate  commerce  narrow  the  farmers' 
potential  market  by  Increasing  the  cost  of  the  products  manufac- 
I    tured  from  such  cream.     This  in  turn  deters  sales  increases  in  the 
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mous  In  doing  pvorythln^  In  their  power  to  uphold  our  democracy 
and  freedom  This  democracy  should  be  defended,  not  only  by 
the  expeiiditure  of  money  for  milltsry  and  naval  preparedness, 
but  also  by  s^trossing  th°  Importance  of  the  home  as  the  fountain 
of  American  lil^erty.  The  American  home  l.s  the  finest  product 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  a  life  free  from  dictatorships,  oppres- 
sion, and  from  the  denial  of  human  life. 

Who  amouK  u-s  does  not  remember  that  distant  day  when  as  a 
child  he  was  in  awe  and  dread  of  his  father,  the  head  of  the 
family  aid  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  greatness.  Father  would 
solve  all  our  problems  for  us.  tell  us  what  was  rlj^ht.  and  make 
our  path  ea.'y.  Father  helped  us  play  games,  he  tot)^  us  to  the 
ba.-eball  field  and  to  prlre  ri!;hts.  and  If  we  think  back  he  always 
was  "a  regular  fellow  "  And  if  we  are  still  youiik;  enough  to  have 
a  father.  aren"t  we  delighted  to  live  In  his  shadow  and  enjoy  his 
companionship  as  long  as  the  years  allow  It? 

And  !=o  through  the  apes,  we  will  never  forget  the  memories  of 
our  childhood,  and  by  having  a  day  definitely  set  a.side  to  honor 
father  we  will  recall  with  a  pang  and  a  little  palpitation  of  the 
heart  the  days  of  our  youth  and  the  place  which  lather  occupied 
In  our  little  unlver.se.  not  s<i  many  years  ago 

We  must  not  forget  that  father  gave  us  the  fotindatlon  of  our 
moral  life,  tatipht  us  what  was  right  or  wrong,  showed  us  how 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  daily  life,  and  gave  us  encouragement  to 
bear  the  misfortun  s  which  would  come  In  our  path.  If  we  were 
able  to  grow  tip  Into  useful  citizens,  and  are  able  to  take  our 
place  In  the  world.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  father  straightened 
out  our  little  riilBcultles  in  early  life,  and  gave  us  the  chance  to 
become  grown-up  citizens  and  useful  members  of  society. 

And  so.  if  a  day  is  set  aside  to  celebrate  as  Fathers  Day.  we 
shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  man  whose  hard  work,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  ability  to  understand  our  problems  made  us  what  we 
are  today. 

Fathers  Day  should  be  made  Into  an  official  holiday.  In  lay- 
ing a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Georpe  Washington,  the 
father  of  our  country,  let  us  remember  all  the  fathers  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  In  Congress  to  make  Fathers 
Day  a  national  holiday  I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
resolution  so  that  It  will  become  a  law  In  the  near  future. 


Congress  Should  Stay  on  the  Job 


It  Is  not  enough,  as  someone  has  said,  for  Congress  merely  to 
gayly  appropriate  any  number  of  billions  of  dollars  and  i!ien  go 
home.  It  should  stay  on  the  Job  to  we  to  It  that  the  ex;)e!idlture 
of  those  billions  Is  started  in  proper  fashion,  to  see  to  it  that 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  waste,  to  .Sfe  'o  It  that  v;irlous  important 
legislation  that  cannot  be  completed  by  the  propo.sed  date  of 
adjournment  is  completed,  to  s<-e  to  It  that  the  best  bruins  of 
Congress  are  Imni'dintely  available  to  the  President  if  the  world 
crisis  incroast^s.  so  l;u-  as  Am-.-nca   is  concerned 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  question  of  congressional  adjourn- 
ment should  be  a  political  question. 

The  MembtTS  of  Congres.^  are  the  employees  of  the  people. 
They  are  each  paid  $10,000  a  year  for  their  services.  Surely,  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  their  services  will  be  neoded — If 
there  is  even  a  possibility  of  it  -thoy  should  be  m  Washington,  on 
the  job,  and  ready  to  deliver  that  service  The  excuse  that  they 
want  to  get  home  and  campaign  for  reelection  Is  about  .is  petty 
and  paltry  and  disgraceful  an  excuse  as  could  be  presented,  under 
the  circumstances. 


KXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Farmer,  the  Consumer,  and  Ice  Cream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  C    HIBBEN.  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
I         TARY,      INTERNATIONAL      ASSOCIATION      OF      ICE      CREAM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  many 
discussions  of  the  economic  ills  of  agriculture,  we  discuss 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities,  but 
slight  attention  is  paid  to  dairy  products,  which  Is  the 
largest  of  all  agricultural  commodities. 

The    following    address   of   Mr.   Hibben   should   prove   of 
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cOneumcr  marlcrt.     A  vicious  circle  la  thus  formed — with   neither 
Industry  nor  farmer  able  to  gc  f-rward  toward  economic  sUblUty. 

Dlscrtmlnatory  leglalatlon  pointed  at  motortrv;ck  transporta- 
tion Is  another  striking  example  touching  the  dairy  farmer  Any 
regulation  adversely  affecting  truck  travel  taps  the  pipe  line  of  the 
faim-to-market  movement  of  milk  and  the  life  line  of  the  ice-cream 
Industry's  distribution. 

It  is  to  the  interest,  therefore,  both  of  the  Ice-cream  manu- 
facturer and  the  dairy  farmer,  to  be  awake  to  these  and  other 
regulatory  tendencies.  By  Intelligent  action,  there  may  be  as- 
sured the  saft^guard  of  those  vital  factors,  essential  to  the  common 
future,  m  which  both  have  so  great  a  stake. 

There  Ls  no  mystery  about  the  manufacture  of  Ice  cream.  In 
common  with  bread  baking  canning,  and  many  other  home-food 
preparations  of  our  grandmother's  day.  the  making  of  Ice  cream 
has  moved  from  the  kitchen  to  the  modem,  sanitary  plant.  The 
recipes  grandmother  used  have  been  adapted  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction Just  as  much  cream,  in  some  cases  more;  gees  Into  Ice 
cream  today.  a«  In  that  cranked  In  the  old  freezer  on  the  back 
porch  In  addition,  more  milk  solids  are  vised,  which  give  Ice 
cream  an  even  higher  food  value. 

The  modem  Ice-cream  plant  Is  a  triumph  of  sanitary  and 
refrigerating  englreerlnp  From  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
raw  products  until  Its  consumption,  this  food  Is  not  touched  by 
human  hands,  but  Is  processed  through  an  elaborate  arrangement 
of  equipment  which  marks  the  acme  of  cfaclency  and  sanitation. 

The  finished  Ice  cream  comes  to  you  as  a  safe,  wholesome  dairy 
food  rich  In  thoae  vital  elements  which  make  milk  essential  for 
the  human  race  In  fact.  Ice  cream  contains  more  milk  solids 
than  an  equal  volume  of  milk.  These  important  minerals  and 
vitamins  of  milk  are  present,  unimpaired.  In  Ice  cream,  which  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  universal  popularity. 

Ice  cream  is  gvx  d,  and  pood  for  you.  an  unbeatable  combination. 
Young  and  old.  sick  ai;d  well,  enjoy  Us  appealing  taste,  delight  in  its 
refreshing  coolness. 

This  month  of  June  has  been  deslgtiated  "Dairy  Month"  to  accent 
the  Importance  of  dairy  products  m  the  Nation's  health.  Butter, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  ml'.k  are  spotlighted  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
entire  dairy  industry  as  an  economic  force  In  cur  national  life. 
Dr  McCoUum.  famous  nutrition  expert  of  Johns  Hopkins,  says: 
"The  people  who  have  achieved,  who  have  become  large,  strong, 
vigorous  people,  are  the  people  who  have  used  liberal  amounts  of 
milk  and  Its  products."  Here.  Indeed,  Is  a  challenge  to  every  home- 
maker  to  see  that  the  daily  family  dietary  contains  sufficient  of 
these  dairy  foods  to  safeguard  the  vitality  and  promote  the  well- 
beiiig  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her. 

Que  glafB  of  milk  daily  In  addition  to  that  now  taken  or  one 
more  dish  of  Ice  cream  or  oi-.e  extra  cheese  sandwich  on  buttered 
bread — what  a  chai\ge  would  take  place:  not  only  would  hfalth  be 
improved  but  that  problem  of  overproduction  of  milk,  which  so 
haraa.ses  the  dairy  farmer  today,  would  l>e  near  solution  June 
Dairy  Month  U  a  reminder  f-^r  each  of  us  to  help  ourselves  more 
litierally  to  milk,  ice  cream,  cheese,  and  butter  for  our  health's  sake 
and  to  help  at  the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer,  now  in  the  midst  of 
peak  milk  production 

If  the  habits  thus  acquired  persist  throughout  the  year,  so  much 
the  bctur  for  ua  all. 


Peace  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18, 1940 


STATEMINT     OF     C'H  KSTgHPIKLD     ifONTHLT     MEETTNO     OF 
FRIZND6    AT    CHESTERHILL,    OHIO 


1ST.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  17.  1939,  the 
Chesterfield  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  was  held  at  Ches- 
terhill.  Ohio.  At  that  meeting,  these  substantial  smd  loyal 
Americans  issued  a  statement,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks: 

since  the  establishment  of  this  meeting  In  1834  Chesterfield 
monthly  meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers)  held  at  Chesterhlll,  Ohio, 
has  maintained  Its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  peace.  These 
principles  have  char»cter1zed  the  Society  of  Friends  over  a  period 
of  2>a  centinrlee. 

Wilille  others  may  believe  differently,  we  desire  to  reaffirm  our 
belief  that:  War  ts  a  sin  against  Ood,  war  Is  In  conflict  with  the 
Oospel  of  our  X/ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  hatred  and 


carnage  have  no  place  with  those  who   are  trying   to  follow   the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel 

Our  belief  In  His  teaching  urges  us  to  maintain  the  stand  for 
peace.  While  "we  utterly  deny  all  outward  wms  and  strife  and 
lightings  with  outward  weapons  for  any  end  or  under  any  pretense 
whatever,'  we  do  firmly  believe  that  it  is  our  Ciirisiiari  duty 
to  participate  In  constructive  efforts  to  "overcome  evil  with  good." 


Airports  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  C.XLIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'KESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


ADDRESS    OP    HON     IX>ns    JOHNSON      THE    ASSISTANT    SEC- 
RETARY   OF    WAR 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark-s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  the  As.sLstant  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
inauguration  of  an  air  line  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Sunday, 
June  16,  1940: 

Fellow  cltlzcn.=!.  today.  In  Clark.^burg,  we  forge  another  link  In 
our  great  chain  of  national  airway^.  To  our  city  this  airport 
mcan.s  the  rt'duction  of  the  dl.stance  to  our  State  C.ipitol  at 
Charleston  from  hours  to  minutes;  and  to  our  National  Capital 
at  Washington,  from  a  day  or  a  night  to  but  a  lew  hours.  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  compara- 
tively within  the  limits  of  this  county.  All  of  America  is  but 
around  the  comer. 

Tq  commercial  aviation  this  new  airport  mean.'?  that  thousands 
of  men.  women,  and  children  can  traverse  our  free  skies  with 
greater  safety  and  with  Increased  a&surance  It  moans  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  mail  and  other  valuable  cargoes  can  be  d-^Uvcrtd 
with  added  facility  to  their  destinations  It  means  a  step  for- 
ward m  the  American  field  cf  transportation. 

Ycitcrday.  the  comfort  and  the  capacity  of  our  public  roads 
paved  the  way  toward  automobile  progress  Today,  the  con- 
venience and  the  availability  of  public  airports  will  confer  a  similar 
blessing  on  th-^*  devflnpmont  of  aviation,  and  cnuplod  with  In- 
cre3.ied  production  and  training  facilities,  they  will  combine  to  give 
us   the  air   power  we   need   for   the   defcn"e   of  our  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recently  Indicated  50  000 
as  an  annual  aircraft  production  capacity  vital  to  our  national 
security.  While  wc  naturally  visualize  this  Increase  as  pertaining 
solely  to  military  aircraft,  we  miL«t  not  overlook  the  great  value 
of  commercial  aviation  to  the  realization  of  this  objective  In 
all  phages  of  the  development  of  national  air  defense,  commercial 
aviation  plays  an  Important  role. 

In  this  field,  the  United  States  Is  supreme.  Our  air  tmnspor- 
tatlon  system  carries  more  passengers  and  moll  longer  dls'anres 
with  greater  safety  than  that  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

As  a  result,  the  birthplace  of  our  modern  airplane  Is  no  longer 
a  small  shed  In  the  corner  of  a  vacant  lot  but  a  va«t  Industrial 
plant  covering  hundreds  of  acres  In  which  thousands  of  skl'ted 
workers  ply  their  trades.  Likewise,  the  aviator  of  today  no  longer 
depends  on  the  cow  pasture  of  yesterday,  but  has  at  his  disposal 
over  2  400  Improved   landln-r   areas  within  the   United  States 

It  Is  largely  due  to  commercial  aviation  th^t  there  are  today  over 
14.090  Ucerwed  airplanes  and  31.000  licensed  pilots  In  this  countrv. 
It  Is  through  Its  efforts  and  those  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
that  over  10.000  names  will  be  added  to  this  list  within  the  next  3 
months. 

These  mark  but  the  beginnings.  An  enormous  ta-^k  lies  ahead  of 
us  Our  Industrial  plants  must  be  enlarged  manyfold  Wtrk^rs 
skilled  In  the  art  of  aircraft  production  mu<t  be  counted  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Our  airports  must  be  multiplied  In  number 
and  expanded  In  capacity 

We  must  qualify  thotis.inds  of  eager  young  men  as  pilots  where 
we  now  have  hundreds  We  must  teach  them  not  only  to  fly  but  to 
do  battle  in  the  air,  for  the  civilian  pilot  is  but  the  foundation  for 
a  military  aviator.    Long  and  strenuous  hours  of  t-f^lnlng  lie  ahead. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint,  the  civilian  pilot  has  completed  his 
basic  education  and  Is  ready  for  college  He  has  proved  his  ability 
to  fly.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  and  materially  reduces 
the  time  required  to  convert  him  Into  a  military  aviator. 

We  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  this  reservoir  cf  proven  men 
available.  In  the  realization  of  our  air  program,  commercial  train- 
ing facilities  will  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  pcs.?lble 
extent.  Without  their  luvalviable  assistance  our  task  would  be 
Impossible. 
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In  our  consideration  of  military  aviation  we  must  not  overlook 
the  Importance  of  the  airplane  utilized  purely  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. Just  a*  the  Na\'y  has  Its  auxiliary  ships,  so  modem  air 
force  has  its  transjjort  planes.  Today  exfjeditionary  forces  spx-ed 
through  the  air  over  all  terrain  barriers  and  land  deep  In  the  enemy 
territory.  Ammunition  and  supplies  reach  them  from  the  skies. 
Reinforcements  are  ru.shed  to  Inaccessible  pxalnts  by  man-made  birds. 
Even  the  sick  and  wounded  are  evacuated  through  the  clouds. 

We  are  not  lacking  in  this  new  field  of  military  strategy.  In  event 
of  an  emer^'ency  we  can  convert  great  numbers  of  our  air  merchant 
fleet  to  this  purpose.  With  our  exjaerlence  and  facilities  we  should 
be  able  not  only  to  adopt  the  new  tactics  but  to  beat  any  nation  on 
earth  at  this  game.  Commercial  aviation  may  well  prove  a  direct 
and  major  asset  to  our  national  air  defense. 

The  necessity  for  a  strong  and  highly  eflBclent  air  force  is  no 
Icneer  a  matter  of  debate  Recent  events  abroad  have  demon- 
strated its  value  In  unmistakable  terms.  The  Allied  armies  In 
Norway  were  r.nidered  helpless  by  Its  absence.  Without  Its  assist- 
ance the  astounding  German  advance  through  Flanders  would  have 
been  impo.=sible.  Without  the  Intervention  of  the  British  air  force 
In  Belgium  the  Germans  would  not  have  been  robbed  of  the  full 
fruits  of  their  vlcU)ry.  The  conclusion  is  Ine-scapable  that  a  nation 
weak  In  air  power.  Indeed.  Is  Impotent. 

But  an  air  forre  Itself.  In  turn.  Is  Impotent  without  adequate 
landing  fields  When  Germany  overnight  grabbed  every  important 
airport  m  Norwav  she  Insured  success  In  that  .sector  By  the  same 
act  she  placed  England  under  a  handicap  that  entailed  certain 
defeat  Conversely,  as  the  •'blltzkreig'"  rolled  through  Belgium 
nearer  to  the  airports  of  Great  Britain,  the  English  air  power  in- 
creased and  the  Orman  thrust  was  parried  in  great  measure 

The  le.sson  Is  obvious  The  development  of  airports  throughout 
the  United  States  Involves  more  than  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  our  national  airways  It  materially  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion cf  our  national  existence. 

Therefore,  tcday  In  Clarksburg,  we  do  more  than  provide  In- 
creased transportation  facilities  to  our  community  and  to  our  State. 
Today  we  forge  another  link  In  the  armor  that  will  protect  our  be- 
loved land  apalnst  any  would-be  aggressor.  May  that  armor  become 
so  strong  that  no  marauding  nation  wlU  ever  dare  threaten  to 
penetrate  It. 

Fight  the  "Fifth  Column**  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18. 1940 


tlonal.  representative  democracy,  and  are  turning  their  devotions 
toward  substitutes  for  it.  such  as  are  now  fotmd  In  Germany,  Kus^ia. 
Italy,  or  some  other  land  of  recently  reborn  slavery. 

The  most  dangerous  regiment  In  the  "fifth  column"  now,  when 
the  air  Is  full  of  war,  and  of  rumors  of  war.  Is  coinpo.sed  of  the 
slacker  pacifists,  who  fill  the  land  with  propagmda  agaln>;t  al!  war. 
Including  war  for  defen.se.  Many  academic  dreamers  and  woolly 
minded  preachers  have  been  zealously  and  In.sidlously  seeking  to 
weaken  the  patriotism  of  the  youth  Th(>y  claim  to  be  Christian, 
but  they  are  In  rebellion  against  Jesus  Christ,  who  commanded  His 
followers.  'Sell  your  clouks  and  buy  swords."  Tliey  have  h  .d  such 
success  as  that  an  alarmingly  large  number  of  young  men  In  tins 
Nation  declare  that  they  will  "not  fight  to  defend  native  land.  V.'hat 
abject  and  awful  degeneracy! 

In  the  "fifth  column'  are  found  millions  of  the  Indifferent  and 
the  sclflch.  Preocrupkd  with  ambition,  money  getting,  pleasure 
seeking,  they  shut  their  eys  and  ears  to  the  realities  of  thesi-  peril- 
ous times.  They  are  In  the  "fifth  column"  on  account  of  their 
Ignorance.  Indolence,  and  criminal  neglect  of  patriotic  duties  Tl.ey 
are  like  the  people  of  ancitnt  Meroz.  cursed  tjecause  "they  came  not 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  against  tho 
mighty  " 

How  many  are  In  the  "fifth  column"?  An  accurate  estimate  Is  Im- 
pos-sible,  but  It  is  certain  that  they  are  numerous  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  dangerous.  Let  no  undue  sense  of  security  rest  upon 
the  probability  that  the  ■fifth  column"  Is  now  a  minority  group. 
Active,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  minorities,  aided  by  stupid,  supine, 
or  cowardly  majorities,  have  already  massacred  civilization  over 
va.st  areas     They  now  boast  that  they  will  bring  chaos  to  us. 

Fight  the  "fifth  column  "  with  all  lawful  weapons,  and  at  once. 


AR-nCLE    BY    REV.    REMBERT   OILMAN    SMITH 


Mr,  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Rev. 
Rembert  Gi'.man  Smith: 

nctrr  the  "rcmi  cxnjxmn"  Hnts 
(By  Rembert  Oilman  Smith) 

Durtng  the  Spanish  civil  war.  the  term  "the  fifth  column"  orig- 
inated Franco  was  advancing  on  the  city  of  Santander  with  four 
columns  of  soldiers  He  had  a  fifth  column  Inside  the  city,  the  aid 
of  which  enabled  him  U)  capture  the  city  This  method  Is  as  old 
as  the  fall  of  Troy,  made  possible  because  the  Trojans,  making  light 
of  the  warnings  of  Cas^indra.  let  the  Trojan  horee  Into  the  city, 
from  the  txlly  of  which  the  Greeks  descended,  and  opened  the  gates 
to  the  Greek  army. 

Four  columns  now  threaten  the  United  States  from  without. 
They  are  composed  of  Nazis.  Conununlets.  Fascists,  and  AnarchisU. 
They  expect  to  get  valuable  help  from  the  "fifth  column"  within. 

Who  are  In  it  or  likely  soon  to  Ije?  Those  who  have  accepted,  or 
are  about  to  accept,  any  one  of  the  four  doctrines — nazl-Lsm.  com- 
munism, fascls-m.  or  anarclilsm.  Som£  of  these  avow  their  enmity 
to  Amerlcanl.-m.  some  conceal  It.  and  some  even  pretend  to  be 
patriotic  These  pretenders  are  the  direct  spiritual  descendants  uf 
Benedict  Arnold. 

While  thev  wait  hopefully  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  at  our 
gates  thev  are  busy  within  They  resist  with  all  possible  dastardly 
means  those  who  seek  to  Inform  and  arouse  the  people.  All  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  at  work  to  expose  them,  and  their  allies 
without,  are  smeared  by  them.  They  try  to  choke  their  bugles  with 
mud.  and  to  drown  them  In  a  sea  of  It. 

In  the  "fifth  coltmin"  are  some  from  every  class- — preachers, 
bishops,  teachers,  politicians,  lawyers.  Judges,  doctors,  merchants, 
farmers,  laborers,  capitalists,  editors,  reporters,  college  and  univer- 
sity students,  technicians,  youth  groups.  Every  racial  bloc  has 
some.     They  are  in  secret  or  proclaimed  despair  of  our  constitu- 
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OF 
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ARTICLE  BY  PROF.  PHILIP  C.  JE3SUP 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  June  15,  1940.  a  letter  from  Prof.  Philip 
C.  JesEUp  entitled  "This  War  Is  Not  Yet   Our  War.'  " 

Dr.  Jessup  i»  professor  of  International  law  at  Columbta 
University,  but  is  a  resident  of  Norfolk.  Conn.  His  many 
contributions  to  current  problems  Justify  the  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  his  recent  letter  appearing  in 
the  Hartford  Courant,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Conch essiokal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  June  15,  1940) 

This  Was  Is  Not  Yrr  "Ovn  Wam" 

To  THE  Eorroa  or  the  Courant: 

The  United  States  Is  still,  thank  Ood.  a  democracy  and  there- 
fore a  citizen  can  still  express  his  opinions,  even  though  he  be 
damned  as    "an  imbecUe  or  a  traitor"  by  those  who  disagree  with 

him. 

Disagreement  and  name-calling  are  still  our  privileges,  but  they 
are  privileges  which  are  coasting  rapidly  over  the  brink  Into  war 
Once  we  are  at  war.  It  will  make  no  difference  (If  I  may  take  a 
humble  personal  example)  that  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  A.  E.  P.,  that 
my  ancefctors  came  here  from  England  some  three  centuries  ago; 
my  freedom  and  yours  will  be  surrendered  to  government. 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,"  wrote  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot 
In  The  Ramparts  We  Watch  In  1938.  "Let  us  not  say,  the.se 
powers  that  we  propose  to  grant  to  a  single  man  will  be  politely 
handed  back  when  the  war  Is  over,  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
may  be,  and  they  may  not  be.  The  risk  that  they  may  not,  or  that 
the  reclaiming  of  them  mi^ht  plunge  this  Nation  Into  the  horrors 
of  clvU  strife  to  which  foreign  war  would  seem  but  a  pleasant 
dream.  Is  far  too  great  to  be  taken  If  It  need  not  be  taken." 

NEED    rr    BE    TAKEN? 

Etoes  It  need  to  be  taken?  Must  we  rl.sk  that  freedom  now  he- 
catise  there  Is  no  alternative  but  war?  The  comforting  theory  Ls 
being  widely  circulated  that  though  we  are  In  great  danger  from 
the  Nazis,  we  do  not  need  to  fight  for  our  freedom;  the  Allies  wlU 
do  the  fighting  for  us.  equipped  with  such  cast-off  equipment  as 
we  can  spare. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  American  people  will  accept  the 
Idea  that  our  frontier  U  really  on  the  Somme,  or  the  Seme,  or 
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Then 
would   not 


the  Loire,  »nd  thiit  Pwnch  and  British  troope  on  those  rivers  of 
France  are  really  fighting  our  fight,  and  accept  at  the  same  tune 
the  hvpocritical  or  cowardly  conclusion  that  aU  we  need  to  con- 
tribute IS  the  sale  of  guns  and  planes.  Suppose  the  Gcrniaiis  had 
creased  the  AUantlc.  with  remnants  of  Allied  troops  fleeing  before 
them  suppose  the  Germans  landed  in  Canada  where  the  Ca- 
nadian troopa.  supporting  the  French  and  British  were  being 
driven  back  across  the  boundary  into  Maine  or  New  York, 
it  would  really  be  our  flght  Would  we  stUl  say  we 
risk  a  single  soldier,  but  would  give  the  Allies  our  spare  weapons.' 
IF  OR   WHIN  rr  IS  otni  ncrrr 

If  or  when  It  Is  our  fight  we  will  flght  with  everything  we 
have  manpower  Included  The  American  people  don't  believe  It  Is 
our  fight  In  E^irope  today  though  their  sympathies,  like  mine,  are 
overwhelmingly  with  thr  Allies  and  against  the  Nazi-Fascist  gang. 
That  L-!  why  the  p-olltlclans  do  not  dare  advocate  our  going  to  war. 
but  assure  the  people  we  will  not  send  another  army  to  France  as 
we  did  In  1917. 

It  was  not  long  ago — do  you  remember?— when  we  were  arguing 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  we  were  told  that  the  Allies 
did  not  need  men:  so  there  was  no  question  of  our  sending  the 
\>7iy3  to  flght  In  Europe  once  more.  Who  believes  today  that  the 
Allies  do  not  need  men?  If  we  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  tell 
us  we  must  now  cast  our  lot  with  the  Allies,  we  shall  continue  to 
coa.«!t  faster  and  faster  Into  war.  and  war  means  fighting  the 
enemy  with  all  you've  got,  which  Includes  men.  and  still  more 
men 

Even  In  1917  we  said  at  first  we  would  send  only  a  "toktm 
regiment."  or  at  most  a  dlvUlon  Thirty  distinguished  citizens 
whose  honesty  I  admire  as  much  as  I  disagree  with  their  views. 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  on  June  10.  a  plea  that  we  de- 
clare war  now  on  Germany  but  even  they  are  apparently  afraid  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  fighting  a  war  mean*  using  men  as 
well  as  malerlnl  Don't  dodge  the  Issue  by  saying  we  could  not 
get  men  there  In  time;   they  said  that  In  1917.  too. 

SENTTMK?rr    VKRStJS    SE-F-INTEKEST 

And  let's  not  ccnfu.<^e  sentiment  with  self-interest.  Of  course 
cur  sentiments  are  with  the  Allies,  as  they  were  with  the  E:.hio- 
plans  and  the  Ausirlans  and  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles,  and  as  they 
are  with  the  Chinese  Looking  further  back  In  history,  we  will 
find  they  were  with  tlie  Japanese  against  the  Russians  35  years  ago 
and  with  the  Boers  against  the  English  some  40  years  ago  Na- 
tions don't  fight  because  of  sentimental  attachments  England 
and  France  did  not  fiRht  for  China,  or  for  Ethiopia,  or  for  Austria, 
or  for  Czechoslovakia  Harold  Nicholson,  a  brilliant  and  patriotic 
Englishman  recently  wrote  a  book  called  Why  Britain  Is  At  War. 
In  it  he  said  th.it  a  Briton  before  he  fights  must  have  both  a  sense 
of  personal  outrage  and  a  sense  of  personal  danger.  We  have  the 
sense  of  outrage;   the  question  Is  about  the  danger. 

Wl    nCHT    TO    aEIXND    OtTHSELVIS 

There  is  always  a  danger  when  a  strong  nation  goes  on  the  war- 
jjath.  Many  Americans  for  years  have  preached  the  danger  from 
'  Japan  and  have  urged  u«  to  make  war  on  Japan.  We  dent,  as  a 
people  rise  to  these  cries  of  distant  danger;  we  don't  fight  what 
an?  called  preventive  wars.  We  flght  to  defend  oiirselvea.  our 
country,  and  our  free  inatltutlona,  and  we  are  united  on  the 
proposition  that  that  includes  fighting  In  defense  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — defending  this  hemisphere  against  an  Invasion  by  a 
hostile  nation.  We  would  fight,  not  by  selling  old  equipment,  but 
with  every  man  we  have,  to  prevent  Germany  or  Japan  from  taking 
the  French  or  British  or  Dutch  possessions  In  this  hemisphere  or 
from  taking  any  part  of  Central  or  South  America. 

THOSE    "IFS" 

If  we  are  going  to  war  now — and  It  means  war  If  you  accept 
the  Idea  that  "the  frontier  of  otir  national  Interest  Is  now  on  the 
Somme" — we  are  counting  on  a  lot  of  "ifs": 

•If  the  French  and  English  are  defeated; 

"If"  all  we  have  Ijeen  told  for  years  about  German  lack  of 
materials  and  their  Inability  to  hold  out  long  is  untrue  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Allies  can  be  accomplished  this  summer. 

"If"  the  British  and  French  surrender  their  fleets  Instead  of 
bringing  them  to  Canada  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire 
as  Prime  Minister  Churchill  recently  Indicated  would  l>e  done. 

"If"  Hitler,  immediately  after  defeating  the  Allies  In  Europe,  does 
not  mind  leaving  a  fimdamentally  hostile  Russia  on  his  flank  while 
he  turns  to  the  gigantic  task  of  coiiqucrlng  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"If  "  Hitler  does  not  prefer  fir?t  to  coriSoUdat^  his  gains  In  Etuope 
plus  rounding  out  his  empire  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

"if  '  Hitler  makes  an  alliance  with  Japan  and  the  Japanese  attack 
us  at  the  same  time  across  the  Pacific. 

"If"  Hitler  remains  in  power  Indefinitely  after  the  German  people 
learn  the  cost  of  the  war  he  promised  them  would  never  come. 

"If"  Mxiasollnl  can  hold  his  people  In  a  war  which  seems  all  wrong 
to  a  vast  number  of  Italians. 

"If"  the  South  Americana  with  our  help  cannot  control  their 
"fifth  columns." 

These  are  "Ifs."  not  certainties.  Are  we  going  to  pour  out  Amer- 
ican lives  on  the  chances  that  the  "If*  wUl  come  true? 

The  full-page  advertisement  spread  over  newspapers  "from  coast 
to  coast"  by  a  committee  of  representative  Americans,  tries  to  make 
some  of  these  "Us"'  rldiculcus  by  a&klng  whether  the  Nazis  will 


"considerately  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  fight  them."  Nobody  Is 
fool  encugh  to  suggest  that  they  would  wait  for  that  reason  but  the 
"Jfs"  don't  rest  on  any  such  silly  basis. 

"MAKE  OtJR   DETENEK   SXTKX" 

Preparations  for  defense,  yes.  by  the  billions,  by  sacrifi'-e  and 
devotion  and  nonpartlsanship  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Ours  will  not  be  the  poslUon  of  the  little  countries  which  hoped 
that  the  war  would  not  strike  them  and  therefore  went  under, 
partly  because  they  were  small ,  partly  because  they  were  not  far- 
sl!?hted.  We  will  strain  every  nerve  to  make  cor  defense  sure, 
but  It  will  be  a  defense  on  lines  of  our  own  choosing,  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  was  only  a  private  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and 
make  no  claim  to  be:ni?  a  military  strategist  but  It  makes  sense  to 
me  when  I  read  Majcr  Eliot's  description  of  national  defense  ba.-rd 
upon  protection  of  this  hen:lsphere  and  Its  adjacent  seas.  "The 
necessity  Is."  he  writes,  "that  we  shall  make  up  cur  minds  that 
whatever  betide,  we  send  no  mere  great  armies  to  fight  in  a  European 
war."  Don't  be  misled  by  labels.  This  Is  stUl  a  Eluropean  war  and 
not  a  World  War  It  may  become  a  "world*  war  and  If  It  does  we 
shall  be  In  It.  fighting  from  the  position  of  our  own  natural 
advantages  and  not  across  the  seas.  But  whatever  the  outcome  of 
this  war.  It  has  brought  home  to  us  the  concern  we  have  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the  things  the  war  has  kUled  U  the  blind 
Isolationism  of  1920 

GET  THE  IFSTT:  IN  THE  OfEN 

Let's  get  the  Issue  out  Into  the  open  so  that  the  American  people 
can  register  their  will  while  there  U  still  time.  Let's  keep  cur 
sympatliles — we  couldn't  scrap  them  If  we  would.  L*t  those  indi- 
viduals whose  sjrmpathles  drive  them  to  such  gallant  sacrifice 
(and  all  honor  to  them)  as  to  enlist  In  the  allied  armies,  flght  under 
Allied  flags,  as  they  are  free  to  do.  Let  the  Allies  buy  in  our 
markets  as  they  ar-i  privileged  to  do  under  our  laws.  But  lets  be 
honest  with  them  and  with  ourselves 

Say  that  we  do  not  think  It  Is  "our"  war  and  therefore  we  are 
not  coming  In.  If  we  change  our  minds,  we  will  do  It  deliberateiy, 
With  full  understanding  of  the  consequences,  and  If  that  time  ccmes 
we  Will  flght  with  all  our  resources,  men  a.s  well  a.-;  machines.  Say 
to  the  Nazl-s  and  the  Fascists  and  the  Japanese  that  we  will  declare 
war  and  fight  at  the  Urst  sign  ef  invasion  or  this  hemlsphrre, 
whether  It  be  Brazil.  Oresnland.  Canada,  or  Bermuda,  or.  If  you  will, 
Hawaii.  Say  to  our  President,  our  Senators,  and  our  Congressm  :n 
that  we  are  ready  for  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  our  deiense  program 
but  that  we  expect  them  to  preserve  our  freedom,  our  democracy, 
analnst  foreign  invaders  and  against  "fifth  column.^."  and  also 
Egamst  another  danger  Just  as  grtat.  the  danger  of  hysterical  fears 
vhlch  undermine  democracy  within  and  which  may  send  us  coasting 
Into  a  foreign  war.  fiom  which  we  can  still  be  saved  by  a  cool  head. 

Philip  C.  Jessup. 

NoaroLK. 

The  March  of  Economic  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    TWENTY-FTFTH    ANNUAL    CONV13rnON    OP 
THE  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  excerpts  from  the 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  on  May  18. 
1940,  a  statement  of  the  committee  on  political  action  of  the 
same  organization,  and  the  complete  address  of  Secretary 
Ickes  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  on  May  18.  1940. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

[Resolution  adopted  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America] 
We  must  defend  and  extend  the  New  Deal  program.     That  pro- 
gram rft"  be  defended  and  extended  only  under  a  national  leader^ 
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Rhlp  whose  attachment  to  It  and  to  the  people  has  been  tried  and  [ 
tested  bevond  question.  On  the  record,  there  Is  one  man  In  public 
life  today  who  has  preeminently  denu)nstrated  that  he  possesses 
these  qualities  of  leadership.  With  the  world  aflame  abroad,  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  who.  as  no 
other  man  In  our  (generation,  inspires  devotion  among  our  people. 

Tlierefore  the  Amal>ramated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  calls 
upon  the  Democratic  Party,  in  this  time  of  national  and  world 
cr'sis  to  draft  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  Its  nominee  for 
the  office  of  President.  It  call.s  upon  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  putting 
aside  all  questions  of  personal  desire,  after  7  years  of  ceasele.ss  and 
exacting  service,  to  accept  that  candidacy.  And  we  Individually 
and  collectively  pledce  to  him  our  unswerving  support  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  great  tasks  before  us. 

I  From  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  on  May  18.  1940] 

And  so  we  vnv  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  We  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  twice  elected  you  President  of  the  United 
States  We  have  followed  and  supported  your  leadership  In  your 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  revitalize  our  democracy  You  have 
served  us  well  but  your  work  Is  not  done.  We  consider  your  con- 
tinuance in  office  for  another  4  years  necessary  to  give  a  free  people 
national  unity  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis— necessary  to  give  hope 
and  courakie  to  those  offering  their  last  full  mea.sure  of  devotion 
to  preserve  freedom  in  a  civilized  world.  At  svich  a  time.  Mr. 
President  we  must  hold  you  to  your  promise  not  to  let  the  people 
down.  We  propose  to  nominate  you.  we  propose  to  elect  you.  and 
we.  the  people,  command  you  to  serve  as  our  President. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE   COMMrTTEE   ON   POLmCAL  ACTION 

(Adopted   by   the  Twenty-fifth   Annual   Convention  of  the   Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America) 

During  the  past  8  years  the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica and  with  them  all  progressive  Americans,  have  made  notab  e 
irains  in  their  stru-gle  to  strengthen  our  political  and  eccnomlc 
democracy  We  meet  today  upon  the  threshold  of  a  political 
contest  which  will  determine  whether  the  gains  of  these  years 
shall  be  preserved  and  extended  or  dissipated  and  lost.  Organized  , 
labor  haS  learned  from  its  experience  since  1929  that  the  preser- 
vaticn  and  improvement  of  its  working  conditions  and  llMng  1 
st-indards.  the  solution  of  the  pressing  problem  of  unemployment, 
the  defense  of  its  civil  rlphts  and  liberties,  and  the  very  existence 
of  our  American  democracy  depend  upon  the  character  the 
proeram  and  the  policies  of  our  National  Government  and  the 
mah  who  heads  it  Therefore,  organized  labor  is  intensely  con- 
cerned With  the  coming  political  contest  whose  outcome  so  vlUUy 
affects  Its  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  whole  Nation. 

4h^  membership  of  the  Amalgamated  »«/,^"y  ^//^'^^^^  ,\^^„  ^J,*^'" 
sive  importance  of  this  issue  and  has  registered  its  decision  ^Ith 
This  cTnventron  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Many  resolutions  dealing 
id  h^he  coming  national  elections  have  been  submitted  to  tii  s  con- 
ventlon  by  local  unions  and  Joint  boards  representing  every  impor. 
tant  ^nter  of  our  organization.  These  resolutions,  without 
ex^pt^n  can  upon  thi  Democratic  Party  to  draft,  and  the 
Nauon  to  return  to  office,  our  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt^ 

In  the  light  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  amon-  our  member- 
shin  the  decision  to  be  taken  by  this  convention  s  clear  It 
remain?  for   us  to   formulate  the  basis  upon  which  this  decision 

^^L^t  u-  therefore  briefly  review  the  situation  In  which  the  Nation 
fo^d  Us^if  8  years  ago\nd  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
Since  that  time  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
then  attempt  to  indicate  the  choice  which  now  lies  before  us 

aght  yea?s  ago  the  Nr-tlon  was  In  the  grip  of  the  worst  economic 
crisis  of  our  history.  Fifteen  million  men  and  women^  able  and 
?MUng  to  work  wefe  unemployed.  Without  means,  public  or  pri- 
Tae^o  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Indignation  and 
desperation  rxpre.vsed  themselves  In  public  demonstrations  and 
hu^er  marches  The  plight  of  other  groups  of  our  people  was 
equflly  desperate.  Fariliers  were  driven  from  their  land,  our  old 
people  were  without  security,  and  our  young  people  without  oppor- 
tunity  or  hope  for  the  future.  ,      .  ,     ♦v,„  *„„.„  „* 

The  National  Government  was  worse  than  Impotent  In  the  face  of 
this  crisis.  It  disclaimed  responsibility  for  starvation.  Under  the 
hvpocrltical  slogan  of  rugged  '"^'^-^duallsm  It  refuse^  the  and 
fipBt-r  to  alleviate  the  miserv  and  suffering  which  swept  the  land. 
K\  result  in  March  1933.  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office 
we    were    perilously    close    to    complete    and    Irretrievable    national 

"^'itTas  been  the  genius  of  President  Roosevelt  to  K've  wlse^ 
clear- vlsioncd,  and  steadfast  leadership  to  our  people.  Itj*as  he 
who.  m  the  black  days  of  1933.  formulated  their  l^'-g^'y /"^'J'^"- 
late  demands  and  aspirations  into  a  positive  P^°R';«'?  °J,^^°^!;": 
ment  to  provide  relief  from  starvation.  Increase  employment  han 
the  descending  business  spiral,  restore  the  "^tlona  credit,  lncrea«; 
Durcha^ng  power  and  lay  the  basis  for  a  morr  equitable  dlstnbu- 
flon  o^he  n'Ttfonal  Income:  not  only  did  he  ^o"-"^"'«;!,:^*^  P^5«[^^ 
but  he  welded  th.  labor  and  Progressive  groups  of  the  iiation  into 
execution  In  the  face  of  the  relentless  and  unprincipled  reactionary 
opposition  which  soon  developed. 


As  workers  and  as  citizens  alike,  we  recount  with  pride  those 
major  New  Deal  achievements  which  met  the  burning  needs  of  our 
people  In  the  hour  of  crisis. 

The  Wagner  Act:  It  has  written  the  basic  right  of  workers  to 
orgaiilze  into  the  law  of  the  land;  it  has  made  possible  the  greatest 
advance  in  labor  orenniaitlon  in  our  history 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  It  has  established  the  ImporUnt 
principle  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  workers 
from  the  mcst  extreme  forms  of  exploitation.  It  has  helped  pro- 
tect organized  labor  from  sweatshop  competition  by  fixing  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours.  It  has  contributed  to  an 
increase   In   the   national -purchasing   power.  ^^ 

The  Sfjcial  Security  Act:  It.  for  the  first  time,  recognized  Fed- 
eral responsibllilv  to  protect  the  workers  of  the  country  against 
the  perils  of  old  age  and  unemployment,  and  to  alleviate  tne 
haunting  fear,  born  of  Insecurity,  which  has  gripped  the  heart  of 
every  working  man  and  woman  since  the  advent  of  our  industrial 

W  P  A  and  P  W  A  :  Those  measures  give  legislative  recogni- 
tion to  the  responslbllty  of  our  national  Government  to  provide 
for  the  unemployed.  They  substitute  the  dignity  of  honest  and 
useful  work  tor  the  degrading  dole.  They  have  Pie'^rved  the 
health  and  skill  of  millions  of  unemployed  workers,  have  neipea 
support  the  wage  structure  of  the  Nature  and  made  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  national  purchasing  power. 

The  Wal?h-Healev  Act:  It  has  Insured  minimum  prevailing 
wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  In  factories  which  ar« 
the  beneficiaries  of  Government  contracts. 

The  housing  program :  A  series  of  measures  has  saved  a  million 
home  owners  from  eviction,  enabled  500.000  American  ^am  lies  to 
become  home  owners  and  now  undertakes  to  replace  slum  dwellings 
with  decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  all  workers. 

The  farm  program:  It  has  saved  millions  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers  from  ruin,  almost  doubled  farm  Income,  and  by  Increas- 
ing farm  purchasing  power  has  restored  the  farmer  as  a  customer 
for  the  producu  of  our  factories.  .      w,«^ 

The  practical  realization  of  all  these  social  and  economic  objec 
tlves  of  the  New  Deal  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  dearies, 
fight  which  it  waged  in  the  court*  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  work- 
?fs  the  farmers.  The  aged,  and  the  oppressed  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land.  Not  since  Lincoln  called  lor  the 
overruling  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  has  any  statesman  had  the 
courage  shown  by  President  Roosevelt  In  ^^^"'ng  upon  the  court. 
to  remove  the  barriers  which  the  courts  had  erected  to  the  «w=com- 
Dli-^hment  of  necessary  social  and  economic  reforms.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  that  fearle.ss  courage,  the  workers  would  not  now  have 
the  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
and  the  aged  and  the  unemployed  would  not  now  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Many  of  the  legislative  advances  wen  by  the  New  Deal  ^uch  as 
social  security,  wage  and  hour  legislation,  and  the  guaranty  of  the 
right  to  organize,  had  long  been  a  part  of  the  pclitical  program  Of 
progressive  labor  organizations  like  our  own.  For  many  year, 
before  1932  we  had  sought  political  leadership  and  a  political  In- 
..trumentallty  through  which  we  could  realize  that  P^^^'^^.  N^ 
only  did  we  find  such  leadership  under  President  Roose\e.t,  but 
the  program  realized  under  him  has  given  a  tremendous  Impetus 
to  the  (Tganization  of  labor  itself,  so  that  today  labor  represents  an 
important  force  In  our  national  life,  arming  all  progressives  with  a 
mighty  weapon  for  further  advances. 

The  achievements  which  we  here  recount  are  the  fruit  of  long 
and  bitter  struggle.  In  the  early  months  of  President  Roosevelt  s 
first  administration,  reaction,  cowed  by  the  narrowness  of  lu  escape 
from  complete  di.saster.  offered  no  effective  resistance  to  the  Initial 
mea.suies  of  the  New  Deal  program.  But  It  soon  rallied  lt«forc^ 
and  began  the  counterattack.  Tliat  attack  has  continued  with  re- 
lentles'^  and  increasing  vigor  The  true  measure  of  the  Pr^ident  8 
leadership  Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  only  has  he  held  his 
eround  under  the  onslaught  but  has  continued  steadfastly  to  move 
forward,  when  some  of  those  around  him  wavered,  faltered,  and 
deserted    giving  up  the  battle  as  lost. 

When  we  recount  the  achievements  which  have  been  won 
under  the  Presidents  leadership  we  do  not  minimize  the  tasks 
Which  He  ahead  Progress  has  been  made.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  We  still  face  the  crucial  question  of  unemployment.  If 
we  would  solve  It  we  must  further  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  of  our  people  who  are  without  the  means  to  satisfy  their 
needs  The  working  conditions  and  living  standards  of  our 
workers  must  be  Improved.  They  must  be  provided  with  decent 
housing  given  further  protection  against  unemployment,  and 
increa.sed  security  In  old  age.  Their  right  to  organize  must  be 
fullv  guaranteed  and  enforced  everywhere.  Their  civil  and  political 
rights    and    liberties    must    be    protected    and    extended 

We  do  not  let  impatience  to  achieve  our  full  program  blind 
us  to  the  giant  strides  which  have  been  made  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  let  satisfaction  with  our  progress  lull  us  Into 
security  or  relax  our  vigilance. 

Events  abroad  dally  teach  us  that  our  liberties  as  a  free  people 
cannot  be  made  secure  unless  we  find  the  way  to  give  full  em- 
plo^-ment  to  our  rich  resources  of  men.  land,  and  machines,  and 
assure  our  people  the  possibility  of  realizing  their  demands  for 
r^ctu-e^nddecent  llfV^  We  are  mindful  of  President  Roose- 
velt s   warning   that   -the   social   and   economic   forces   which   ha.e 
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bwn  mlsmana««J  abroad,  until  they  resulted  In  revolution,  dic- 
tatorship, and  war.  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  are  here 
stniggUng  to  adjust  peacefully  at  home." 

In   thta  critical   hour,   when   half  the  people  of  the  world  are 
locked  m  terrible  wars  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  values  wWcn 
we  Identify  as  the  clvUlzed  way  of  life,  we  In  America  can  best   j 
make  our  contribution  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  by  demon-    ^ 
str*tlng    for    all    to    see    that    the    problems    which    beset    us    are 
susceptible  of  a  peaceful  and  a  democratic  solution  | 

If  we  are  to  achieve  this  high  purpose.  It  is  essential  that  we  i 
continue  along  the  path  which  we  have  Uken  these  last  8  years. 
Wc  must  defend  and  extend  the  New  Deal  program  which  holds 
the  only  hope  of  fulfUlment  of  that  purpose.  That  program  can  be 
defended  and  extended  only  under  a  national  leadership  whose 
attachment  to  It  and  to  the  people  has  been  tried  and  te.sted 
beyond  question  On  the  reccrd  there  Is  one  man  In  public  life 
today  who  has  preeminently  demonstrated  that  he  possesses  these 

qualities  of  leadership  »     -  ,j  *„  i^- 

Finally  with  the  world  afJame  abroad,  we  cannot  afford  to  loee 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  who.  as  no  other  man  in 
our  generation.  Inspires  devotion  among  our  people  His  humble 
and  selfless  allegiance  to  the  prwervatlon  of  the  principles  of  peace 
and  freedom  Is  too  rare  and  precious  a  quality  to  be  denied  to  his 

country  In  this  time  of  need,  ^  .^     ^     _*       ^ .1  „*  aii 

In  a  dangerous  world  he  has  expressed  the  heart  and  soui  of  all 
that  Is  valuable  and  decent  In  the  civilization  which  the  centuries 
have  built  up  The  road  which  he  traveled  has  sought  to  preserve 
intact  our  traditional  loyalties  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  democracy. 
peace,  and  International  good  faith.  _     ^  ,    .       _< 

Therefore  the  Amalga.-nated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  as- 
sembled in  this  thu-teenth  blermlal  convention.  calU  upon  the 
Democratic  Party  In  this  time  of  national  and  world  crisis  to  draft 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  Its  nominee  for  the  office  of 
President  It  calls  upon  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  putting  aside  all 
aueatjona  of  personal  deaire.  after  7  years  of  ceaseless  and  exacting 
service  to  accept  that  candidacy  And  we  Individually  and  collec- 
tively pledge  to  him  our  unswerving  support  In  the  fulfUlment  of 
the  great  tasks  before  us. 

labok's  stakx  ts  ra^  covKxmcxNT 
f  Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes,  delivered  on 
the  occatton  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  the  New  York  Worlds  Pair.  Sat- 
urday May  18.  1940.  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
blue  network) 

Friends  and  fellow  workers.  I  am  glad  to  participate  today  with 
members  and  friends  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  In  this  celebration  of  Its  twenty-flfth  anniversary.  You 
who  are  memt>ers  and  we  who  are  friends  should  be  very  proud 
of  our  association  with  an  organization  which  has  not  only  vindi- 
cated the  dignity  of  labor  In  Its  struggle  to  bargain  collectively 
but  which  has  also  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  organized  labor 
to  be  a  moving  force  In  promoting  Industrial  efficiency  and  In 
maintaining  a  socially  Just  democratic  society. 

1  have  always  t>een  sympathetic  with  and  interested  In  the  trade- 
union  movement.  To  me  It  is  a  truism  that  organized  labor,  effec- 
tively and  Intelligently  led.  as  your  phase  of  It  has  been,  not  only 
gives  strength  to  the  workers  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Shortly  after  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  organized 
m  Chicago  In  1904.  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mary  McDowell 
and  Margaret  Dreler  Robins.  I  volunteered  my  services  when  It  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  legislature  with  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  In  Industry  It  was  not  an  easy  flght.  The  manufac- 
turers" associations  were  nghtlng  us.  the  lawyers  were  flghiing  us. 
and  there  was  a  troublesome  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lUl- 
nols  that  aeemed  to  say  that  our  bill  was  unconsUtutlonal.  For- 
tunately, however  atx>ut  that  time  a  distinguished  lawyer  from 
Boston.  Louis  D  Brandels.  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  State  of  Oregon  m  a  simUar  case. 
He  spoke  with  an  eloquence  and  social  consciousness  which  caused 
even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  forget  Its  old 
precedents.  That  gave  us  the  strength  to  press  our  10-hour  law 
through  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  to  defend  It  successlully  before 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Other  States  soon  followed  the  trail 
that  Oregon  and  Illinois  had  blazed,  flrst  with  10-hour  laws  and 
then  with  lower  limitations. 

I  am  also  proud  to  recall  that  my  association  with  the  Amalga- 
mated really  antedaves  its  actual  birth  by  several  years.  That  as- 
sociation dates  back  to  the  clothing-workers  strike  m  Chicago  In 
1910.  known  as  the  Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx  strike. 

My  friends  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  also  threw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  Into  that  fight.  So  did  Hull  Hous3,  that  living 
monument  to  the  greatest  woman  of  her  generation.  Jane  Addams. 
Pickets  came  not  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and  sympa- 
thetic trade-unionists  but  from  Hull  House,  the  University  cf  Chl- 
cage.  and  the  North  Shore.  My  wife  was  one  of  those  who  took 
her  place  in  the  picket  line,  while  her  mother  sat  In  the  police 
station  signing  the  bonds  of  all  arrested  strikers  and  pickets. 

The  police  were  needleesly  rough  with  the  picketing  strikers,  but 
they  were  careful  to  be  duly  respectful  to  these  of  us  who  were  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand.  However,  they  made  an  extraordinary  sUp. 
Tbey  arrested  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  co-foimder  with  Jane  Addaxos  of 


Hun  Hotise.  I  imderto<*  to  defend  her.  and  much  to  the  distress 
of  the  authorities.  I  Insisted  that  her  case  be  tried  even  after  the 
strike  had  been  settled  and  other  arrested  pickets  had  been  released. 
Despite  the  sworn  testimony  of  three  hefty  pollcenaen  that  they 
had  arrested  Miss  Starr,  who  was  a  frail  little  lady,  because  she  had 
put  them  In  physical  fear,  she  was  triumphantly  acquitted  by  Judge 
and  Jury 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  Impression  that  the  strike  was 
won  for  the  union  by  Its  friends  out-slde  of  the  union.  On  the 
contrary,  the  so-called  respectable  element  in  Chicago,  by  and  large, 
was  alarmed  at  the  efforts  of  the  gnrment  workers  to  assert  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  for  the  improvement  of 
their  working  conditions.  It  was  bruited  about  that  many  of  the 
workers.  Including  their  Icadeis — the  "ring-leaders"  as  they  were 
contemptuously  called— were  Immigrants  who  had  no  understand- 
ing of  American   Institutions. 

Prom  my  associations  at  Hull  House  with  Jane  Addams  I  knew 
too  much  about  the  Immigrants— those  huddled  masses,  yearning 
to  be  free — to  be  taken  in  by  the  horrendous  reports  about  their 
■un-American"  activities.  But  I  must  confess  that  when  I  flrst 
undertook  to  help  the  strikers — some  of  them  boys  still  In  their 
"teens — I  feared  that,  however  good  their  Intentions  may  have  been, 
they  had  been  rash.  Impulsive,  and  headstrong. 

But  when  the  flrst  excitement  of  the  strike  subsided  and  employ- 
ers and  workers  gathered  around  the  table  to  discuss  their  common 
problems,  my  smug  complacency  was  Jolted  I  found  that  I  had 
more  to  learn  from  these  boys  than  they  had  to  learn  from  me. 
E\en  Jane  Addams.  Raymond  Robins,  and  Margaret  Dreler  Robins, 
who  had  known  the  strikers  much  better  than  I.  glowed  with  re- 
lieved satisfaction  as  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
came  in.  The  employers  who  had  come  to  the  conference  table 
reluctantly,  expecting  an  unpleasant  ordeal  with  arrogant  trouble- 
makers presenting  exaggerated  claims,  reported  back  a  rare  and 
inspiring  experience. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  members  of  Hart.  Schaffner  it  Mars 
were  socially  minded  to  a  degree  taht  was  unusual  in  those  days 
for  a  typical  employer  They  were  willing  to  put  their  own  cards 
on  the  table  and  to  listen  to  the  case  of  their  employees.  They 
found  that  the  strike  leaders  whom  they  bad  suspected,  resented, 
and  distrusted  as  young  hotheads,  had  a  keen  and  amazingly  broad 
understanding  of  their  common  problems  and  a  social  vision  and 
Idealism  which  revealed  a  rare  and  abidiiig  faith  In  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  So  Impressed  were  the  employers  by  the  case  presented 
that  they  were  willing  to  set  up  an  impartial  Ix^ard  on  which  t>oth 
Industry  and  latx)r  should  be  represented  and  which  should  l>e  pre- 
sided over  by  that  rare  jjersonality.  James  MuUenbach.  once  a  coal 
miner  and  Protestant  preacher,  and  then  the  head  of  the  Chicago 
municipal  lodging  house. 

The  reports  which  came  back  from  those  conferences  to  us  in- 
variably singled  out  for  especial  praise  one  young  man.  slight  of 
stature,  and  with  gleaming  black  eyes  from  which  flashed  Intel- 
lectual Integrity.  Indomitable  courage,  and  Irresistible  Idealism. 
He  was.  we  were  told,  wise  beyond  his  years  and  a  man  destined  to 
be  a  leader  among  men.  He  displayed  a  rare  ability  to  underst.-tnd 
the  problems  and  difficulties  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  nego- 
tiate and  in  return  he  expected  an  equal  readiness  on  their  part  to 
understand  the  problems  and  dlfUcultles  of  the  workers. 

That  young  man  was  Sidney  Hlllman  He  has  traveled  far  since 
those  days,  but  he  has  never  disappointed  those  who  have  put  iheir 
trust  m  him. 

As  pre.'<ident  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
Sidney  llUIman  has  applied  himself  wholeheartedly  and  without 
stint  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  American  labor. 

As  president  of  the  Amalgamated.  Sidney  Hlllman  has  t)een  no 
partisan  politician,  but  he  has  eloquently  and  effectively  as.«erted 
labor's  need  for  l^eal  recognition  and  protection  Although  he  has 
served  the  Amalgamated  well  and  faithfully,  he  has  also  recognized 
that  labor  s  strength  lies  In  labor"s  unity;  In  labor's  w^ilUngness  to 
work  together  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  common  man  and 
MTOman 

No  one  has  worked  more  ably  and  assiduously  than  Sidney  Hlll- 
man to  bring  about  thn  enactment  into  Federal  law  of  fair  labor 
standards  for  the  protection  of  those  workers,  organized  or  un- 
organized, who  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Amalgamated  may  be  proud  of  its  leadership,  and  its  leader- 
ship may  be  no  less  proud  of  the  Amalgamated. 

For  successive  terms  the  Amalgamated  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuity of  effect. ve  and  responsible  leadership.  You  have  been  too 
wise  and  too  regardful  of  your  own  best  Interests  not  to  retain 
as  your  leaders  those  best  qualified  to  serve  you  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  length  of  that  8er\lce,  And  It  Is  not  with- 
out slgniflcance  that  there  are  few  labor  organizat.ons  more 
democratic  than  the  Amalgamated 

I  l)elleve  that  it  is  as  much  the  essence  of  democracy  that 
people  should  have  the  right  freely  to  continue  a  leadership  which 
they  desire  as  It  Is  that  they  should  have  the  rlpht  freely  to  dls- 
cont.nue  a  leadership  which  they  spurn.  Modem  democracy  Is 
not  a  play  where  each  member  of  the  cast  takes  his  turn  at 
enacting  the  star  role.  In  the  dangerous  world  In  which  we  live 
democracy  caruaot  afford  to  deny  Itself  the  most  effective  leader- 
ship available.     This  is  indeed  a  time  to  recall  the  salutary  and 
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truly  sage  advice  of  Georpe  Washington  that  there  Is  "no  pro- 
priety In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who 
in  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable 
of  serving  the  public." 

We  are  not  living  In  an  era  of  peace  or  tranquillity  We  are 
passing  through  one  of  the  most  fateful  periods  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  At  home  our  domestic  economy  Is  adjust. ng  itself 
to  profound  social  and  economic  changes.  Abroad,  brute  force 
and  strident  ambition  march  mercilessly  against  peaceful  nations. 
Dictatorships  are  on  the  march  to  enslave  the  spirit  of  free  democ- 
racy and  we  have  been  brought  up  against  the  reahzation  that 
the  world  cannot  exLst  half  Fascist  and  half  free. 

However  high  or  low  our  station,  each  and  every  one  of  us  Is 
deeply,  anxiously  concerned  about  our  country  s  and  our  chil- 
dren's future,  about  their  safety,  their  peace,  their  welfare  in  the 
years  which  He  Just  ahead  of  us. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  facts  which  President  Roosevelt  reem- 
phasized  in  hLs  message  last  January  when  he  said  that  "the  social 
and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanaged  abroad  until 
they  have  resulted  In  revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war  are  the  same 
as  those  which  we  are  here  struggling  to  adjust  peacefully  at  home" 
•  •  •  and  "dictatorships — and  the  philosophy  of  force  which 
lustifles  and  accompanies  dictatorships — have  originated  in  almost 
ever>-  case  in  the  necessity  for  drastic  action  to  improve  internal 
conditions  where  democratic  action  for  one  reason  or  another  has 
failed  to  respond  to  new  modern  needs  and  modern  conditions." 

We  have  reached  a  fork  on  the  way  of  Industrial  progress.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  go  back  to  the  economic  habits  of  our  fathers 
before  the  power  age.  America  must  choose  On  the  one  hand  Is 
the  path  which  we  elected  to  take  In  1932  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt— the  path  which  calls  for  the  strengthening  and 
revitalizing  of  the  processes  of  democracy  so  that,  through  them,  we 
may  meet  th-;  exigent  social  and  economic  problems  of  our  time. 
On' the  other  hand  is  the  primrose  path  which  we  chose  in  1920 — 
the  path  which  we  blindly  trod  for  12  long  years — dodging,  con- 
cealing, forgetting,  and  ignoring  the  pressing  social  and  economic 
problems  of  our  time— and  finding  ourselves  at  the  end  facing 
chaos  If  we  again  choose  the  primrose  path  we  may  not  be  so 
fortunate,  when  rhace  comes,  as  to  have  a  President  with  the  self- 
restraint  and  wisdom  of  Frunklln  Delano  Roosevelt  to  save  ub  from 
abandoning  liberty  for  the  Illusion  of  security. 

During  the  last  7  years,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt, we  have  made  more  peaceful  adjustments  to  profound  social 
and  economic  changes  than  in  any  period  of  our  history  In  the 
Interest  of  free  enterprise  and  of  free  lat>or  we  have  challenged  the 
right  of  a  few  to  control  and  exploit  the  lives,  the  property,  and 
the  labor  of  the  many  We  have  taken  efTectlve  mea.«ures  to  pro- 
tect labor's  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  and  labor's 
right  to  obtain  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.  We  have  taken 
effective  measures  to  help  the  farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
their  products  and  to  conserve  their  precious  and  irreplaceable 
soil  We  have  taken  effective  measures  to  protect  the  savings  of 
Investors  and  bank  depositors.  We  have  given  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed We  have  initiated  a  low-cost  housing  program  We  have 
made  a  start  at  providing  social  security  against  old  age  and  unem- 
plovment,  ^         ^.  . 

■These  things,  and  manv  others,  we  have  done  to  strengthen  and 
revitalize  our  democratic  wav  of  life.  Much  has  be-n  accomplished; 
much  Is  yet  to  bo  accomplished.  And  in  doing  and  planning  all 
of  this  we'  have  given  the  common  man  a  real  stake  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  In  doing  all  of  this  we  may 
have  trod  on  a  few  arrogant  vested  interests,  but  let  no  man  say 
that  what  we  have  done  has  not  strengthened  our  national  unity. 
Let  no  man  say  that  we  have  destroyed  hope,  confidence,  or  enter- 
prise The  hope  the  confidence,  the  enterprise  of  the  American 
people  lies  not  In  the  luxuries  of  the  few  but  in  the  opportunities 
of  the  many. 

If  American  democracy  Is  to  survive,  the  social  and  economic 
gains  of  the  New  Deal  must  become  a  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age The  unemployed  are  not  going  to  be  left  uncared  for  The 
industrial  workers  are  going  to  be  organized  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing:  they  are 
not  goi'ng  to  be  content  with  company  unions  organized  for  them 
by  Ernest  Weir  or  Tom  Glrdler  The  social  security  now  afforded 
against  old  age  and  unemployment  is  not  going  to  be  scrapped, 
but  is  going  to  be  extended  upward  and  downward,  and  also 
outward  into  the  field  of  health  insurance.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Cpmmlssion  Is  going  to  continue  to  protect  our  people  s 
savln-s  from   the  arbitrary   control  of  private  economic  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  New  Deal  reforms  are  safe  from  at- 
tack. This  does  not  mean  that  the  administration  of  New  Deal 
reforms  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  men  who  were  openly  hostl.e. 
or  co'.dly  indifferent,  when  President  Roosevelt  and  his  liberal 
fo!lo-*ers  were  struggling  to  write  them  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  Is  not  unfair  to  ask  who  arc  the  men.  who  having  worked  night 
and  day  to  accomplish  these  great  reforms,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  be  improved  or  better  administered  by 
others  who  derive  their  support  from  thos=  who  bitterly  opixised 
or  grudgingly  accepted  them.  ,  ». 

At  this  critical  stage  we  can  afford  neither  the  luxury  of  a  reaction 
nor  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  counterreaction,  if  not  counter- 
revolution, which  wotild  Inevitably  follow  such  reaction.    The  con- 


tinuance of  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  necessary  to  permit  the 
New  Deal's  concept  of  social  and  economic  Ju.stlce  to  become  an 
accepted  part  of  our  Anlerlcan  system.  Far-.->ighted  men  of  affairs 
realize  that  It  Is  better  for  business  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
order  than  to  fight  to  upset  It.  "Tliey  know  that  stich  a  flght  would 
stir  up  bitter  resentment  and  social  discontent  and,  at  best,  could 
be  only  temporarily  successful  They  realize  that  this  Is  no  time 
to  turn  back  the  clock  They  do  not  wan?  again  to  be  chargeable 
with  the  appalling  consequences  which  would  almost  inevitably 
follow  a  relapse  into  the  primrose  path.  They  look  across  to  war- 
darkened  Europe  where  the  ruling  classes  thought  that  It  cost  too 
much  to  buy  time,  and  they  say  f^at  It  Is  much  more  important 
that  everyone  should  have  enough  than  that  those  who  have  more 
than  enough   should  have  still  more 

As  all  of  us  lock  across  at  tragic  Europe,  and  shudder  at  the 
barbaric  attacks  against  religion,  freedom,  and  International  good 
faith,  we  thank  God  that  we  have  a  President  who  was  the  flrst 
among  us  to  see  what  was  happening  there,  and  seeing,  has  stirred 
us  to  the  need  of  national  defense  and  national  unity. 

There  has  been  no  man  m  otir  time  In  whom  our  people  have 
placed  their  faith  as  they  have  placed  It  In  President  Rcx)sevelt. 
There  Is  no  man  whose  word  carries  courage,  conviction,  and  hope 
around  the  world  as  does  President  Roosevelt's  Tlie  inspiration  of 
his  leadership  to  those  about  to  die  for  democracy  was  eloquently 
told  by  Dorothy  Thompson  In  her  column  from  Pans  last  Wednesday. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  time  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
that  America  has  needed  such  leadership  as  President  Ro<xsevelt  has 
given  us  to  hold  America — the  whole  cf  America,  without  regard  to 
lalth,  race,  or  wealth — united  in  the  face  of  great  danger 

Today,  despite  the  shoutings  of  politicians  and  the  clamors  of 
newspapers  which  no  more  represent  the  people  or  realize  what 
they  are  thinking  about  than  they  did  In  1936,  there  Is  more  po- 
litical unity  in  America  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  There  can 
be  no  question  of  partisanship  In  a  year  when  our  need  for  strong 
and  experienced  and  trusted  leadership  Is  so  great,  when  the  lack 
of  continuing  such  leadership  may  mean  Irrevocable  disaster 

It  Is  the  people  who  are  calling  President  Roosevelt  It  Is  the 
people  who  are  looking  to  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  for  continued  leader- 
ship and  will  not  be  denied,  because  they  have  the  right— the  right 
of  a  democracy — to  choose  their  Commander  In  Chief  It  Is  the 
people,  regardless  cf  party,  and  not  the  politicians,  who  constitute 
the  movement  to  continue  President  Roosevelt  at  the  helm  cf  »he 
ship  of  state  The  politicians,  some  of  them  belatedly,  may  think 
that  they  are  doing  the  leading,  but.  regardless  of  their  place  In  the 
proce.-islon.  they  are  only  following  the  people  The  surprising  thing 
about  this  popular  movement  toward  the  goal  of  national  unity 
is  that  it  Is  being  Joined  dally  by  many  people,  rich  and  poor. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  who  opposed  the  President  In  years  past 
and  who  still  differ  with  him  on  many  points  of  domestic  ptjllcy. 
As  these  people  express  It,  Roosevelt,  at  the  present  Juncture  of 
Kflairs  is  the  greatest  unllylng  force  of  the  Nation  today  and  the 
unifying  force  which  he  represents  is  the  country's  greatest  need 
today  as  we  see  the  uncertainties  and  perhaps  even  the  terrors  of 
a  stK-'lal  revolution  that  Is  shaking  the  world 

There  Is  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation  Inls 
law  became  part  of  the  consciousness  of  man  while  he  still  dwelt 
In  dark  caves  This  law  is  Just  as  compelling  today  as  It  was  In 
the  beginning.  It  is  this  law  that  Is  bringing  together,  at  a  time 
of  grave  crisis,  men  who  never  before  have  seen  aUke  on  a  political 

Issue,  ,  .  .1.        ,. 

We    know    that    President    Roosevelt    Is    not    seeking    another    4 

years      We  know   that  after  7  exacting   and  exhausting  years   In 

office  It  is  his  desire  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  on  the 

Hudson-   a    desire    that    his    true    friends    would    be    eager    to   see 

gratified,  if  it  were  not  for  the  imperative  need  that  the  Nation — 

and  humanity— has  of  him,  ^     .^      .  „ 

At  this  turning  point  in  our  country's  history.  President  Roose- 

'    velt   Is  in   exactly  the  same   position   as   was  George   Washington 

when   the  country  confronted   a  similar  crisis   150  years  ago. 

Washington    after  7  exacting  vears  a.s  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  War  for  Independence,  and  after  « 
years  of  patient  struggle  to  e.'-tablish   an  enduring  Federal   Union, 
was  about   the  present   age  of  President  Roosevelt.     He  desired  to 
retire  to  his  Mount  Vern(  n  home,  leaving  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  State  to  other  and  younger  hands.     Yet.  although  Inde- 
pendence   had    been    won    and    the    Union    established,    the    pefjple 
looked  to  him  for  the  leadership  necessary  to  make  national  unity 
!    a  living  reality      Wa'^hlngton  was  a  faithful  soldier  In  the  cause  of 
i    democracy,    and    he    did    not    let    down    those    who    had    fought 
'    democracy's  battle  with   him 

And  w'we  say  to  Franklin  r>elano  Roosevelt:  We.  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  twice  eectcd  you  President  of  the  United 
States  We  have  followed  and  -supported  your  leadership  In  your 
efforts  to  streniithen  and  revitalize  our  democracy  You  have 
served  us  well,  but  vour  work  Is  not  done.  We  consider  your 
continuance  In  office  for  another  4  years  necessary'  to  give  a  free 
people  national  unltv  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis— necessary  to  give 
hope  and  courage  to  those  offering  their  last  full  measure  of  de- 
i  votlon  to  preserve  freedom  In  a  civilized  world.  At  such  a  time, 
'  Mr  President,  we  must  hold  you  to  your  promise  not  to  let  the 
people  down.  We  propose  to  nominate  you,  we  propose  to  elect 
you    and  we,  the  people,  command  you  to  serve  as  ovu"  President. 
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Training  of  Civilian  Pilots 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  one  of  the  finest  steps  toward  national 
defense  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
refer  to  the  initiation  of  a  program  for  the  training  of  clviUan 
pilots  who.  in  the  event  of  attack  by  a  foreign  power,  would 
be  equipp^  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  their  shores.  The  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  will 
return  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  incalculable  interest 
on  their  Investment. 

The  C.  A.  A-.  through  the  Jimlor  Board  of  Commerce  of 
the  District  of  ColumWa,  has  chosen  Columbus  University 
Junior  College  as  the  local  institution  for  conducting  a 
ground-school  course  in  aviaUon.  I  heartily  commend  both 
the  Junior  Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Government  agency 
for  their  splendid  selection  Colimibus  University  Junior 
College  is  rounding  out  only  its  second  year.  Yet  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  have  b<JCome  so  notable  that 
the  Federal  Government  already  recognizes  its  high  standing 
in  the  academic  field. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  guid- 
ing genius  of  Columbus  University,  a  man  who  raised  the 
university's  law  school  to  the  third  highest  ranking  law  school 
in  the  country  in  point  of  enrollment.  I  refer  to  Dean  John 
R  PStzpatrlck.  whose  zeal  and  organizational  ability  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  standing  of  Columbus  Uni- 
versity today.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Dean  Fitzpatrlck 
that  the  Junior  college  was  established  2  years  ago.  The 
school  has  offered  educaUonal  opportunities  to  adults  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  higher  education. 
Now.  through  the  recognition  and  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, an  aviation  department  has  been  established  in  the 
Junior  college. 

I  appeal  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Washington  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ground-school  course  In  aviation  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  conducting  at  Columbus  University  Junior  Col- 
lege. The  course  starts  July  1  and  will  be  given  at  evening 
sessions  5  nights  a  week.  The  cost  of  the  course  to  the  stu- 
dent is  so  negUglble  that  It  could  hardly  be  an  excuse  for 
missing  it.  Heretofore,  ground-school  courses  in  aviation 
were  usually  reserved  to  men  and  women  with  college  degrees. 
This  course  at  Columbus  University  is  for  noncollege  students, 
male  and  female,  although  college  graduates  are  not  barred. 

There  are  many  incentives  and  many  laudable  reasons 
why  the  youth  of  Washington  should  take  an  active  interest 
in  this  course.  In  the  first  place  I  beUeve  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  every  young  man  and  woman  to  contribute  his  or 
her  share  toward  the  defense  of  the  country.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  these  days  of  world-wide  conflict  and  uncertainty. 
These  are  days  when  the  incredible  is  happening  right  under 
our  own  eyes.  This  is  an  era  when  greater  and  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  national 
prejjaredness.  I  know  of  no  t)etter  way  of  preparing  our 
country  for  the  allegedly  impossible  than  by  this  civilian 
pilot  training  which  the  Government  is  offering  at  Columbus 
University.  I 

Disregarding,  for  the  moment,  the  preparedness  features  | 
of  this  ground-school  course  in  aviation,  one  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  course  is  well  worth  the  time  and  energy 
from  the  standpoint  of  self  development  and  interest  in  the  ; 
industry  of  aviation  which  Is  here  to  stay.    It  is.  and  will   j 
continue  to  be.  an  integral  part  of  our  industrial  life.    This   I 


Industry  is  developing  so  fast,  in  fact,  that  within  a  few 
years  airplanes  will  be  as  common  as  automobiles.  In  short, 
Washington  men  and  women  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  first-class  education  in  one  of  our  most  important 
industries  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Government,  I  believe,  has  made  the  ground-school 
course  at  Coliunbus  University  very  attractive.  It  is  offering 
scholarships  to  the  highest  standing  students  who  complete 
the  course  successfully.  These  scholarships  enable  the 
students  to  take  flight-training  courses  without  a  penny  of 
cost  to  them.  The  C.  A.  A.  pays  for  these  flight  scholar- 
ships. This  point  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  to  this  course. 


Multimillion  Dollar  War  Propaganda  Budget 

Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  accompanying 
article  from  yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News,  John  T. 
Plynn  discusses  some  very  significant  aspects  of  work  now 
being  done  in  this  country  by  un-American  agents.  Mr. 
Pl3mn  calls  the  attention  of  this  country  to  the  fact  that 
agents  who  are  trying  to  get  us  into  the  European  War  are 
in  many  ways  fully  as  dangerous  as  agents  who  are  trying 
to  undermine  our  defenses  at  home.  My  Flynn  calls  for  a 
rallying  of  pro-American  forces  to  build  an  impregnable  de- 
fense establishment  to  protect  American  interests  at  home. 
(Krom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  17.  1940] 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

Nrw  York.  June  17. — There  Is  a  point  In  the  current  excitement 
about  the  war  which  is  a  little  puzzling  Last  Docember — 4  months 
after  this  war  started— Mr.  Joseph  P  Kennedy.  American  Ambas- 
sador to  London,  made  the  follcwlng  sUteraent: 

'There  Is  no  place  In  this  fight  for  us  It's  going  to  be  bad 
enough  as  It  Is.  As  you  love  .America,  don't  let  anything  that  comes 
out  of  any  country  In  the  world  make  you  believe  ycu  can  make  a 
situation  one  whit  better  by  getting  into  the  war  There  Is  no 
reason— «conomic.  financial,  or  social— to  Justify  the  United  States 
entering  the  war  ' 

The  war  had  started.  But  Mr.  Kennedy.  In  full  possession  of  this 
reason,  warned  against  getting  Involved  in  the  war.  Poland  had 
been  devastated  Ships  had  been  sunk  Finland  had  been  raped 
by  Russia  Warsaw  had  been  destroyed  We  all  knew  what  Ger- 
many would  do  in  France  If  she  got  the  chance  Yet  we  were  all 
resolved  to  stay  out  of  the  war  But  now  the  hysteria  Is  sweeping 
us  m.     What  ha.s  happened? 

In  the  United  Sutes  Senate  the  other  day  someone  recalled  the 
statement  of  Lord  NorthcllfTe  about  the  last  war.  "England.  "  said 
Northcllffe.  'spent  $150,000,000  for  propaganda  purposes  in  the 
United  States  dunng  the  war.  and  I  consider  that  money  spent  to 
greater  advantage  than  any  equal  amount  during  the  entire 
conflict." 

It  Is  reported  that  the  British  Government  has  appropriated  to 
spend  here  this  time  $165,000,000  We  may  be  sure  the  sum  Is  very 
great  and  that  It  is  being  spent  Intelligently  Can  It  be  that  this 
hysteria  which  is  now  raging  in  America  is  one  fruit  of  the  well- 
expended  propaganda  money  for  foreign  countries? 

There  are.  of  course,  powerful  English  Instrumentalities  at  work 
to  excite  us  into  the  war.  That  is  quite  natural.  England  Is  in  • 
desperate  position.  She  would  be  less  than  human  If  she  did  not  try 
to  get  us  In.  There  are  also  powerful  German  groups  who  want  to 
keep  us  out  and  for  exactly  the  same  reaMjn.  Neither  of  them  \a 
thinking  about  America  Each  Is  plotting  to  aid  its  own  side  But 
there  are  Americans  here — real  Americans — who  are  thinking  about 
America,  her  Interests,  her  destiny,  her  democracy,  her  recovery,  all 
of  which  would  prolaably  be  destroyed  by  entering  this  war.  Ap- 
parently It  Is  quite  proper  for  an  English  propagandist  to  work  here 
to  get  lis  Into  a  war.  But  an  American  who  wanu  to  keep  out  is  a 
"fijth  columnist." 
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Is  It  not  time  that  we  bepan  to  have  a  look  at  the  sources,  the 
means  responsible  for  the  amazing  panic  which  has  raged  in  this 
country  in  the  last  few  wecl'^s?  We  have  Investigated  a  jjood  many 
trivial  "things  the.'^e  last  few  years.  Here  Is  the  most  serious  thing 
m  this  world  which,  before  it  is  done,  may  involve  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  youn^  men.  the  health  of  many  more  and 
the  democratic  security  of  us  all.  At  this  moment  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  propagandists,  foreign  forces  and  agents  trying  to  got  us  Involved 
In  war.  And  the  Government  Is  Interested  only  in  the  agents  who 
are  trying  to  keep  us  out  and  gives  no  attention  whatever  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  ^et  us  In. 


tlons.  We  insist  that  they  delegate  none  of  their  responsibilities 
whatever  to  the  Executive  or  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment As  the  Members  of  Conpress  btlleve  in  democracy  we  urge 
them  to  perform  the  duties  wluch  the  Consllluticn  places  solely 
on  them  and  to  refuse  to  trans>ler  any  such  power  either  to  the 
Chief  Executive  or  elsewhere. 

Congress  should  not  dclcnate  its  powers.    We  should  not 
;   let  the  war  situation  completely  overshadow  our  domestic 
problems.     Congress  should  exert  its  energy  to  a  solution  of 
our  problems. 


If  They  Vote  to  Go  Home,  Vote  to  Keep  Them  There 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OP'  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  feel  that  Congress  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion so  as  to  be  able  to  immediately  legislate  concerning  any 
matter  which  may  develop  in  these  turbulent  times.    They 
do  not  agree  with  the  President  that  Congre.ss  .should  adjourn 
and  leave  matters  in  his  hands.     They  have  had  ever  7  years' 
experience  with  his  leadership  and  actions  and  they  do  not 
want  to  leave  important  decisions  affecting  both  cur  national- 
defense  program  and  our  foreign  policies  in  his  hands.    In 
this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  oii  Jime  12.  1940: 
(From  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  June  12.  1940] 

IT  THET   von   TO  CO   HOME.   VOTE  TO    KEEP  THEM    THERE 

Within  a  few  days  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  cast  the  moet 
Important  vote  of  20  years. 

That  will  happen  If  administration  leaders  persist  In  their  effort 
to  force  an  adjournment. 

Any  Congressman  who  dors  vote  to  adjourn  and  go  heme  should 
be  commanded  by  hts  constituents  to  remain  at  home. 

Any  elected  representative  of  the  people  who  is  so  insensible  of  his 
constitutional  nbligatlons  that  he  would  voluntarily  abandon  his 
post  at  a  time  like  this  Is,  we  believe,  unfit  for  the  responsibility  of 
service  in  Congress 

The  terrible  conflict  in  Europe  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
Any  day  may  bring  the  need  for  fateful  decisions  involving  oxir 
Nation's  peace  and  security.  Borrowed  billions  have  been  laid  on 
the  line  for  rearmament  But  to  turn  dollars  into  weapons  In  the 
quantities  needed,  old  Industries  will  have  to  be  Invigorated  and  new 
ones  created  Only  Congress  can  do  what  Is  necessary  to  mobilize 
Idle  capital  and  manpower  for  this  supreme  tatk. 

Overnight  it  may  become  not  a  matter  for  ac:  demlc  debate  but  an 
Imperative  necessity  to  order  compulsory  military  training  and 
coniscrlpt  men  for  defense  duly.  Congress  alone  has  that  power  and 
respcnsibiliiy.  ^    ,.  . 

Our  Government  has  operated  In  the  red  through  11  years  of 
apparent  peace  and  security.  Confronted  now  with  need  for  gigantic 
new  defense  expenditures,  nothing  subsUntlal  has  been  done  to 
weed  out  old  wastes,  and  the  only  tax  proposal  yet  made  wont  even 
balance  the  nonmllltary  ou'go.  „      ,     .  .  ^  .^   * 

Congress  is  the  Nation's  fiscal  gu.ardlan.  Yet  It  Is  suggested  that 
Congress  pack  up  and  go  home  It  Is  suggested  that  if  an  "emer- 
gency" "Should  arise  the  President  will  summon  CJongrtss  back  to  a 
special  session— a  procedure  which  requires  teveral  days  in  a  period 
where  there  may  be  no  day  to  spare. 

We  repeat  that  any  who  votes  to  go  home  at  a  time  like  this  ought 
to  be  made  to  stay  there — and  very  probably  will  be. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  their  office.  Blanket 
power  should  not  be  granted  to  any  individual,  especially  with 
conditions  as  they  arc,  and  Congress  should  remain  on  the 
job,  ready  to  promptly  perform  any  duty  which  is  required. 
If  the  ndmlnistratlcn,  in  Its  desire  to  leave  all  matters  in 
the  President's  hands,  presents  a  resolution  to  adjourn  it 
should  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Today  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  Service 
Club,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

The  Service  Club  of  Indianapolis  believes  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  now  remain  in  so.siion  and  de- 
termine step  by  step  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  In  world 
affairs  We  each  of  us  expect  that  the  Congress  and  its  SenA- 
Uui  and   Representatives   wlU  Individually   discharge    theu-   oba^a- 


Three  Viewpoints 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONT.VNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL     BY     WILUAM     GRIFFIN,     OF     THE     NEW     YORK 

ENQUIRER 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  by  Wil- 
liam Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  En- 
quirer, is  good  reading  for  he  expresses  the  sentiments  ol 
90  percent  of  the  American  people. 

Would  to  God  we  had  a  press  in  the  United  States  im- 
hampered  and  untied  to  the  international  troublcm.akers. 
the  people  who  have  been  responsible  and  are  now  using 
every  means  at  their  command  to  involve  this  country  in 

war. 

Would  to  God  that  we  could  get  rid  of  this  intemational- 
istic  administration,  whose  departments  and  bureaus  are 
under  the  control  of  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  those 
principles  which  were  set  forth  in  the  document  we  are  sup- 
posed to  follow — a  document  which  protects  the  majority 
of  our  people  from  minority  usurpation. 

I  hope  the  people  will  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late,  because 
the  majority  in  Congress  seems  to  be  in  a  trance. 

[From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  June  10.  1940] 

SAVING  or  UNrrED  STATES  SHOULD  CONSUME  ALL  OL^  ETTORTS 

Entirely  too  much  thought  and  effort  is  being  given  here  to  the 
problem  of  saving  the  Ar.glo-French  Allies  and  entirely  too  little 
to   the    infinitely    more   important    problem   of   saving   the    United 

States  of  America.  ......   t,  .  ^ 

Every  American  Is  rightfully  desirous  of  seeing  the  Nazi  Reich 
laid  low  but  no  American  can  in  conscience  desire  to  see  Uncle  Sam 
laid  low  in  the  process  of  bringing  Adolf  Hitler  to  Justice.  Little 
will  it  profit  America  to  destroy  Nazi  land  and  save  Britain  and 
f-an'-e  If  in  so  doing  this  Republic  Is  it-self  destroyed. 

vmether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  truth  Is  that  this  Republic  la  now 
well  on  the  way  to  destruction.  .^  .  .^.     . 

Confrress  and  all  others  concerned  should  reallT*  that  this  In  no 
time  for  plungins;  and  fiounderlng  and  gambling  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relationships  We  need  clear  and  loyal  thinking  and  clear 
and  loyal  action.  ,  .  ,       .   ._    ^   , 

Our  countr>-   Is  In  positive  peril,   not  from   without  but  from 

If  we  stand  firm  at  home  and  do  our  duty  to  the  Republic. 
keeping  it  at  peace  and  strictly  neutral,  no  harm  can  befall  us.  This, 
hovt-evcr  Is  not  a  course  which  commends  itself  to  those  whose  first 
love  is  not  America  but  the  empire  from  which  America  wrung  her 
freedom  eight  score  years  a!?o.  They  want  to  see  Britannia  succored 
and  rejuvenated  by  the  blood  of  millions  of  slaughtered  American 
bovs  and  at  the  cost  of  our  national  existence 

"Tilings  more  than  ominous  have  taken  place  in  our  beloved 
land  in  recent  days  A  Washington  despatch  June  6  revealed  how 
swiftly  the  Republic  is  being  conducted   to  disa.ster.     It  declared: 

"State  Department  circles  said  the  'lid  Is  now  off."  and  that  this 
Government  was  prepared  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  Allies  short 
of  sending  an  exp.'ditlonary  force  to  France." 

Who  has  given  oi:r  Government  authority  to  extend  such  aid  to 
the  Anglo-French  forces?  Ceiiainly  not  Congress,  and  certainly 
not  the  American  people 

This  step  means  war  and  nothing  but  war.  It  means  that,  with- 
out the  permission  of  Congress,  airplanes,  rifles,  artillery,  tanks. 
warships,  and  other  Indispensable  implements  of  national  defense 
aie  to  be  handed  over  to  Britain  and  France. 

It  means  further  that  millions  of  American  youths  are  marked  for 
sacrifice  on  foreign  soU. 
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The  BiiMnh  and  tho  French  merit  the  warmest  commpndation  f or 
their  unceasing  loyalty  to  their  own  lands  In  all  things  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  a  member  of  the  French  or  British  Parltament  adyo- 
catlnK  the  ttrlpptng  of  his  own  country  of  lt«  means  of  protection 
In  order  to  bolaicr  th«  defenacs  of  foreign  powers?  Everyone  who 
UUovn  the  debates  In  Congress  knows  that  not  one  but  many 
M<  mbcM  of  both  Houses  are  zealotisly  advocating  thu  very  course 
for  Uncle  Bam.  .  ..  .      «      .„i 

When  George  Wathlngton  discovered  the  plot  of  Major  Oenerai 
Arnold,  leader  of  the  British  •fifth  column"  here  In  the  War  oi 
Indipcndence.  he  uttered  thes*.-  words  of  anguish: 
"Whom  cnn  we  trust  now?" 

TJicje  words  of  the  Father  of  hi*  Country  have  a  particular 
appropriateness  for.  and  can  be  applied  with  telling  effect  to.  those 
•o-callcd  Americans  who  are  working  night  and  day  to  plung;  our 
country  Into  the  present  tournament  of  blood,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion now  going  on  in  Xurope. 
Whom  can  we  trust  now? 

Not  one  of  those  who  Is  openly  clamoring  or  secretly  plotting 
for  war  has  the  remotest  Intention  of  risking  his  own  life  or  pos- 
sessions In  the  death  struggle  wherein  war  would  Involve  the 
Republic  They  and  their  belonging  are  entirely  too  precious  to 
be  Interfered  with.  The  other  fellows  must  do  the  bleeding  and 
the  paying.  ^  , . 

It  cannot  be  too  often  Iterated  that  our  entering  the  war  would 
Instantly  result  In  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  here  whose 
tyrannous  powers  over  the  lives  afld  liberties  and  bclonglng.s  of  our 
people  wUl  be  all-embracing,  a  dictatorship  that  would  Inflict  upon 
us  at  the  very  outset  the  exact  evil  against  which  we  would  have 
taken  up  arms  abroad. 

Another  vital  factor  which  should  not  be  overlooked  Is  the  utter 
foolishness  of  reposing  confidence  In  the  fidelity  of  Britain  and 
Prance  as  war  Allies  of  ours. 

At  this  very  moment  London  and  Paris  are  keenly  suspicious  oi 
each  other.  ^       „,^, 

Most  people  never  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  would  t>e  allies.    Yet  that  day  has  come. 

And  right  now  both  England  and  France,  despite  their  grandiose 
public  beseechlngs  of  God  to  hlen  their  cause,  despite  thetr  per- 
fervld  avowals  that  they  are  fighting  for  liberty  of  mind  and  body 
despite  the  unspeakable  doings  of  Stalin  In  Poland  and  Finland, 
are  trying  as  hard  as  they  possibly  can  to  consummate  an  alliance 
with  the  tjrrant  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  remaining  at  peace.  We  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  rrraalnlng  at  j)cacc.  Upon  public  action  depends 
whether  or  not  the  war  mongers  In  our  midst  will  be  able  to  Involve 
us  In  war  and  destroy  the  Republic. 

Americans  would  Ije  false  to  their  principles  and  Ideals  did  they 
fall  to  abhor  Hltlerlsm.  They  would  be  equally  false  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  did  they  allow  their  loathing  for  Hltlerlsm  to 
result  In  the  destruction  of  this  Republic.  The  most  deadly  blow 
which  the  Amrrlcan  people  can  deal  Hitlcrlsm  Is  to  prevent  their 
country  frum  being  Involved  In  war  and  subjected  to  certain  dicta- 
torship and  certain  ruin. 

William  Griftin. 
Editor  and  P^iblisher,  Srvr  York  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  us  now  contrast  the  article  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  which  represents  the  viewpoint  of  a  real  Ameri- 
can, with  an  article  which  expresses  the  viewpoint  of  Eng- 
land— the  Intemationalistic  viewpoint. 

Lord  Lothian  h:as  been  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  ever  since  he  arrived  here,  lecturing,  coercing,  trying 
to  create  a  sentiment  which  would  favor  our  engaging  in  a 
perfectly  foolish,  stupid,  and  senseless  war.  which  no  one  is 
responsible  for  except  Great  Britain  herself  and  those  who 
advised  her  that  we  would  be  in  the  war. 

Would  it  not  be  a  fine  predicament  were  we  foolish  enough 
to  turn  our  fleet  over  to  any  power,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
Great  Britain  or  anyone  else?  We  have  turned  our  airplanes 
over  and  are  in  a  sense  left  utterly  defenseless  today  should 
anj'thing  happen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  should  England  herself 
decide  that  someone  in  the  United  States  has  not  kept  his 
promise  to  her.  she  could  invade  us  from  the  north  and  use 
the  equipment  that  we  have  given  her  for  conquest  against 
us.  Tliere  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  that,  for  Great 
Britain  has  broken  more  treaties  and  produced  more  scraps 
from  them  than  any  other  power  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
She  has  shov^-n  less  consideration  for  defenseless  nations  than 
any  other  world  power.  All  her  possessions  have  been  gained 
by  conquest — taken  from  a  people  who  not  only  lacked  mod- 
ern weapons  but  did  not  even  have,  in  many  instances,  more 
than  a  blowgim  or  bow  and  arrow  for  protection.  She  sacri- 
ficed 150.000  of  her  colonials  in  her  Gallipoli  campaign  with- 
out losing  any  of  her  own  people.  Surely  she  has  shown  no 
consideration  for  anyone,  yet  here  this  traveling  propagandist 


for  the  British  Empire  advises  us.  In  a  subtle  manner,  to  be 
sure,  to  give  England  our  fleet. 

(From  the  New  York  Enquirer.  June  10,  1940] 
urmiAM  Hurr*  uwirtu  statts  cnn  w.^mhips  to  BarrAiN 

PrrrsBvacK,  June  9 — Great  Britain,  ruler  of  the  seas  for  cen- 
turies. Is  In  need  of  naval  destroyers  as  well  as  airplanes  for  Its 
fight  against  Germany.  Lord  Lothian,  BrltUh  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  declared.  ^     ,  „      .# 

"We  need  shlpn — naval  de*troyrrs — as  much  as  we  need  planes. 
Lord  Lothian  siUd  In  an  interview  here  while  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton, Pa,,  to  address  the  graduating  class  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
(College.  _     ,     . 

"We  need  guns,  too — antiaircraft  and  machine  gtins.  We  lost 
aim'  St  all  of  our  equipment  In  Flmrlers  and  the  Germans  now  have 
seized  many  of  the  French  mauufscturtng  plants  In  the  norta 
around  Lille. 

"That  Is  why  anything  the  United  States  can  give  us  now  may 
mean  the  difference  between  our  winning  or  losing  this  w  ar  " 

Sneakln?:  before  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  graduatln? 
class  of  Washington  und  Jefferson  ColleRo.  the  B'.lUsh  Ambassador 
expres-^d  the  belief  that  only  the  fcnnatlon.  In  some  form,  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  would  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  war- 
torn  Old  World. 

"If  Europe  could  only  conquer  v,ar  and  And  a  basis  for  unity 
within  Itself,  the  whole  world  wuuld  have  taken  an  Immense  step 
forward."  he  8;\ld. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  a  noted  British  writer.  Hilaire 
Belloc.  from  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Enquirer: 

HIUUSX    BELLOC.     HOTKD    BRmSH    ArTHOR,     REVEALS     HOW    AMESICA     W.%9 
DRAWN    INTO    WAK    IN    1917 

Washington,  June  9. — A  book  by  Hllalre  Belloc,  noted  British 
author,  historian,  and  lecturer,  published  In  1925.  and  which 
dwells  on  the  methods  used  by  warmongers  to  Induce  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  World  War  In  1917.  Is  said  to  be  enjoyme  a 
brisk  "revival  sale"  throughout  the  capital  and  in  other  principal 
cities,  where  people  are  Interested  In  the  peculiar  parallels  to  the 
present  propaganda  methods  presented  In  the  bock 

Belloc  wrote  In  his  book.  7  years  after  the  end  of  the  World  War 
of   1914-18: 

"The  most  comic  part  of  the  affair  was  the  attitude  toward 
America.  We  dared  not  insult  America,  for  we  were  naturally  as 
keen  on  Retting  American  help  as  Is  a  drowning  man  on  catching 
a  deck  chair,     •     •     • 

"In  their  Ignorance  many  people  came  to  believe  that  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Americans  to  come  over  and  help.  and.  what  was  more 
astonishing  still,   it   was   represented   to   them   a^   a  matter   of   life 
and  death,  not  to  us.  but  to  themselves.    The  Americans  were  told 
(Heaven  knows  whether  any  of  them  l)€lleved  it!i   that  if  the  Ger- 
man.s.   Austrlans.   Bohemians.    Slovenes.   Croats.   Bulgarians.   Turks, 
etc..  wen  In  their  puth  against  the  English.  French,  and  Italians, 
that  If  the  half-baked  won  against  the  baked,  the  next  thing  would 
be  a  sailing  of  the  conquerors  over  the  sea  for  the  rude  domina- 
tion of  Scranton.  Pa.     Fiddlesticks-ends! 
j        "But  people  did  really  talk  like  that.     They  shook  their  Angers 
'    at  tlie  United  States  and  said:    It  will  be  your  turn  ne.xt!'  ' 

I       These  articles  in  the  New  York  Enquirer  express  exactly 
j  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  today.    We  are  being 
;   treated  with  the  same  coercion  by  the  English  and  by  the 
English  Intemationalistic  Government. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this,  but  space  forbids  in- 
corporation of  all  this  information  within  the  Congressional 
Record.  However,  my  entire  interest  in  inserting  this  is  to 
provide  the  people  of  this  Nation  with  facts  based  upon 
statements  by  those  who  call  the  American  people  sheep. 


Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18. 1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  LODGE  NO   2.  SCANDINAVIAN  FRATERNTTT  OF 

AMERICA 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
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adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  District  Lodge  No.  2, 
Scandinavian  Fraternity  of  America: 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  ofBcera.  delegate*,  and  members  at  Dlutrtct 
Lodge  No  2.  S  F,  of  A,  In  convention  aaaembled.  reaffirm  our  lo^e 
for  and  our  belief  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  oia- 
appreciation  for  the  right*  and  privileges  enjoyed  under  an  orderly 
democratic  form  of  government. 

That  we.  a«  loyal  cltUcna  of  the  United  State*,  believe  In  ade- 
quate national  defense,  planned  speedily  and  economically. 

That  we  deplore  the  plight  of  our  kmdred  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  that  we  pledge  otir  support  and  aaslatance  to  relieve 
their  sufferings 

Manchestu,  N.  H..  May  26,  1940. 

Habolo  K.  ANDCaSON, 
Acnes    Wideman. 

Ot7NHII.O  McCUSKEB. 

Committee  on  Reaolutioru. 


Attest: 


ADOLPH  JOHIfSON. 

Dtstrtct  Secretary. 


My  Answer  to  Unfair  and  Uncalled  for  Newspaper 
Attacks — Sufferers  of  Atavism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOACHIM  O.  FERNANDEZ 

I  OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1940 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  the  rules  I  would 
be  privileged  to  address  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
1  hour,  to  defend  my  character  and  dignity  against  imputa- 
tions emanating  from  blatant  New  Orleans  newspapers.  In 
order  not  to  interfere  with  the  legislative  program  I  shall  be 
content  to  place  these  remarks  in  the  Record.  Primarily,  to 
support  this  statement  I  quote  from  editorial  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  titled  "That  Lost  Drydock." 

HlKKlns  industries  launches  the  first  of  several  torpedo  boats  for 
Uncle  Sam's  Navv.  We  ought  to  be  building  and  launching  lots  of 
bigger  ones  ot  the  Algiers  Navy  Yard— and  still  bigger  fighting  and 
commercial  ships  in  a  great  shipyard  here  In  New  Orleans, 

But  the  s.-xme  day  the  HIgglns  craft  takes  to  the  w-ater  the  Navy 
starts  New  Orleans"  b:g  naval  drydock  on  It*  way  to  far-cff  Hawaii 
That  terribly  up.sets  the  balance.  The  association  of  commerce  and 
other  Orleans  interests  have  long  been  struggling  to  keep  this  great 
dock  here  and  get  It  Into  operation.  But  there  It  gaily  goes  on  Its 
wav  acrcss  the  Pacific. 

And  whl'e  this  departure  was  Incubating  our  congressional 
deleeatlon  has  mostly  been  heeling  around  down  here  at  home 
to  save  the  plundering  statehou.se  machine. 

Our  people  should  get  it  at  last  into  their  heads  that  our  naval 
drydocks  will  go  to  Hawaii,  and  our  navy  yard  will  gather  moss 
and  no  commercial  ship>-ard  will  rise  In  New  Orleans  until  we  get 
a  couple  of  Senators  and  eight  Representatives  In  Washington  who 
have  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  address,  to  make  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  departments  give  due  consideration  to 
the  Just  demands  of  New  Orleans  In  such  matters  as  this, 

Th»"  Algiers  yard  goes  on  rusting  In  Congressman  FrRNANDrz' 
district  To  get  respectful  treatment  for  it  Is  a  Job  calling  for 
strong  character,  exceptional  address,  dogged  persistence,  and  a 
willingness  to  be  disagreeable,  also  for  the  talent  to  attract  ccngres- 
sional  a.Ues  in  such  efforts,  and  to  get  the  ears  of  the  President  and 
those  who  run  the  executive  department. 

It  long  ago  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Fe»nandez  by  no  means 
fills  this  bill.  Even  If  he  and  his  colleagues  had  not  been  ward- 
heeling  down  here  for  the  corrupt  sUtehouse  machine,  instead 
of  concentrating  their  time  to  saving  this  naval  dredge,  and  getting 
the  navy  vard  reopened,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  For 
Mr,  FI:RN^"NDEz  simply  lacks  the  qualifications  required  of  a  man 
who  handles  assignments  of  that  sort. 

Editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  States: 

Yesterday  saw  the  -teat  naval  drydock  that  for  years  has  beeri  at 
the  Algiers  Naval  Station  started  on  a  trip  to  Honolulu  This  dims 
the  hoi)es  of  Orleanlans  that  the  naval  station,  giving  employnrient 
to  many  would  be  reopened  some  time  In  the  near  future  This 
station  If  in  operation,  would  do  much  toward  relieving  the  unem- 
plo\-ment  situation  In  New  Orleans  and  aid  our  merchants  and 
businessmen  on  the  road  to  greater  prosperity  New  Orleans  snoum 
never  have  Inst  the  Algiers  Naval  Station,  Our  Congrcsmen  and 
Senators  have   been  derelict  In  their  duty  in   allowing  this  great 


port  to  be  discriminated  against  as  It  has  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  closing  of  the  Algiers  yard.  _ 

While  New  Orleans  Is  fighting  for  Industrial  Independence  Bath- 
tub" Joe  PEaNANDE'..  Memt>cr  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Senator  Allen  J  "Little  Bull"  Elijcnder  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  Louisiana  doing  all  In  their  jxiwer  to  pcri>eiuite  the  rule  of  a 
crooked  political  machine  over  this  Slate,  They  bhould  have  been 
in  Wa-shlngton.  fighting  to  keep  the  drydock  here  and  to  reopen 
the  Algiers  Navy  Yard,  in-^trad  nl  going  around  the  Slate,  one 
stirring  up  race  Issues  and  the  other  raising  his  voice  in  defense 
of  a  machine  that  has  brought  diSHrace  upon  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  categorically  deal  with  these  out- 
bursts from  newsprint  species  of  atavl.sm.     For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  my  constituents  who  read  this,  I  want  them  to 
know   what   atavism   is.    I   assume   the   gentlemen   of   the 
House  know,   but  I   primarily   want   my   folks   back   home, 
v.hose  education  is  somewhat  limited  like  myself,  to  under- 
stand what  I  am  trying  to  express  here.    Atavism  is  the 
recurrence   of   any   pecuharity   or   disease   from   which   an 
ancestor  in  remote  generations  has  suffered.    Of  course  In 
the   instance   of   these    newspapers   the   "recurrence"   does 
not  generate  back  so  long,  as  I  Just  want  to  deal  with  my 
career,  in  face  of  this  unjust  castigation  by  some  so-called 
learned  college  and  university  graduates,  who  get  paid  to 
push  a  pen  behind  an  editor's  desk  and  try  to  mold  public 
opinion.     O    Mr.    Speaker,   I    recognize    the    set-up   in    this 
country,   and   the   essentiality   of   freedom   of   the   press.     I 
think   that   every  Member   of  the   House   concurs   In   that 
recognition.    I   simply   want   to   vindicate  myself,  and   use 
this  means  at  this  time  to  do  so.  as  I  have  offered  myself 
for   reelection   in  the   primary   to  be  held  in   Louisiana  on 
September    10,   this   year.     These   newspapers   have   always 
in   the   past,   it  seems,   been   motivated   by  atavism.     They 
always  fought  the  man  who  was  for  labor — the  man  who 
was  for  the  masses.    Yet.  these  same  newspapers,  through 
paid  advertisement  in  their  columns,  profited  by  what  the 
same    men — who    produced   more   for   the   common   people 
and  masses  in  Louisiana,  who  pave  them  more  benefits,  who 
opened  the  way  for  new  industry  and  increased  business  in 
Louisiana — were  directly  and  indirectly  responsible   for. 

Mr.    Speaker,    if    what    was    printed    in    the    editorial    of 
the.  Item  were  not  so  serious.  It  would  be  laughable.    To 
say  that  such  printed  comment  by  a  newspaper  subject  to 
-atavism  is  enshrouded  in  doubt  and  qualified  with  "if"  is 
only  corroborating  the  exhibition  I  have  made.     I  maintain 
and  hold  that  I  do  enjoy  my  prerogative  as  a  free  Amer- 
ican   citizen    to    mingle    among    my    friends    and    common 
people  and  people  in  all  walks  and  classes  of  life  in  my 
district  during  the  year  and  around  election  time.     PoUtics 
is  my  business.     But  I  maintain  and  hold  that  my  action 
has  been  legal,  and  nothing  I  did  or  will  do  could  stop  any 
citizen   from   exercising   his   right   to   vote   in   a   Louisiana 
primary  as  he  or  she  saw  fit.     I  have  the  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have   a  reasonable   discussion  with   my   folks   and   give 
"sales  talks"  if  I  desire.    Oh,  but  the  insinuations  of   an 
abusive  press  would  try  to  impress  decent   people's  minds 
with  other  feed,  just  as  if  they  were  issuing  fodder  to  cattle. 
In  the  editorial  of  the  States  is  reflected  the  pen  of  an 
editor  who  is  trying  to  kindle  some  of  his  own  political  aspira- 
tions or  ambition.    Of  course,  that  is  his  God-given  right,  but 
to  abu.se.  or  try  to  abuse.  Members  of  Congress  is  Just  a  little 
side  line  with  another  press  that  suffers  with  atavism.    They 
.cay  in  this  editorial  that  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  Louisiana 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  a  "crooked 
political  machine"  over  Louisiana.     Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  or 
any  gentleman  of  this  House  believe  that  the  machine  Itself 
a.-^  a  whole  was  filled  with  corruption?     I  am  not  here  to 
defend  any  man  but  myself,  and  it  is  my  name  that  has  been 
impugned.    But  I  will  say  this:  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
in  that  organization  were  honest,  industrious,  and  good  citi- 
zens.   If  they  were  not.  collapse  would  have  occurred  sooner. 
Out  of  elected  officials  in  the  Long  organization  in  Louisiana, 
only  one  was  indicted.    He  was  an  ex -Governor.    A  few  hold- 
ing appointive  jobs  were  charged  and  indicted  and  convicted. 
Most  of  the  men  indicted,  and  some  of  whom  were  convicted. 
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were  burincssmen  having  dealings  with  the  regime^  ^- 

ever  I  do  not  Intend  to  prolong  any  Louisiana  pollfcal  stnie, 
but  iun  «tniply  ciUng  these  facta  In  defense  of  my  action. 

Mr.  Spcto.  this  i.  a  free  country.  A  feUow  has  the 
rtght  to  choose  whom  he  wishes  to  support.  All  o^^"^y  loyal 
friends  held  Jobs  under  the  SUte  regime.  I  wanted  to  do 
what  I  could  to  save  their  Jobs.  I  would  do  it  again.  Adogu 
known  for  his  falthlulness  to  mankind.  These  men  of  whom 
I  speak  were  kind  to  me  when  they  did  not  have  State  Jol». 
They  supported  me  for  ofBce  in  the  past;  and  lots  of  them  a^ 
loyal  yet  to  me.  even  though  they  face  the  loss  of  their  Jobs 
under  the  new  administration. 

The  Editorial  of  the  States  asks  "What  other  benefits  has 
•Bath  Tub'  Job  Pernandez  lost  for  the  poople  of  his  district 
besides  the  Algiers  Naval  Dock?"  My  answer  is  •None.  I 
chaUenge  those  newspapers,  sufferers  of  atavism,  to  show 
what  benefits  I  lost  during  by  absence  from  Washington,  in 
an  effort  to  help  my  people  and  their  cause.  I  say  my  people, 
for  my  people  did  by  a  majority  express  thems- Ives  the  same 
as  I  did.  Nothing  arose  in  this  great  Chamber  during  my 
absence  that  was  lost  to  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 

Yes-   it  is  true  the  floating  drydock  at  the  Algurs  Naval 
Station  was  moved.    But  did  that  occur  during  my  absence? 
Mr   Speaker,  to  demonstrate  how  a  suffering  press  will  de- 
liberately try  to  fool  the  people.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  September   11.  1939.  m 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ordered  the  removal 
of  this  drydock  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Naval  Base  at  Hono- 
lulu, notwithstanding  my  repeated  appeals  to  the  Presidtnt 
and   the  Navy   Department.     The   President   exercised   his 
temporary  emergency  powers  to  transfer  the  dock  on  the 
same  day  he  decreed  a  limited  emergency  existed  in  this 
country.  September  11.  1939.    I  am  prone  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  our  naval  base  in  the  Pacific  at 
Honolulu.    I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  will 
understand  this  movement  of  the  drydock  by  the  President 
as  one  for  their  ultimate  protection  and  general  welfare,  as 
an  instrument  of  national  defense.    Howbcit.  I  want  at  this 
time  to  insert  In  the  Record  communications  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  myself  on  the  subject: 

June  9.  1938. 

Hon.  F  D  BoosEV«LT.  ^ .    _        ,.   „ 

Pre*Wetif  0/  Xhc  United  States.  Washmffton.  D.  C. 
Mt  D«a«  Mb  Peisident:  On  April  26.  1938.  you  approved  the  Naval 
Supply  Act  for  the  year  July   1.   1938^une  30.   1939      On  page   16 
thereof,   under   Maintenance.   Bureau  of   Tarda  and   Decks,    is   this 

'"^^I  •  •  and  Including  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  incident 
to  the  utUlBitlon  of  the  naval  station.  New  Orleans.  La.,  for  vessels 
to  be  placed  and  maintained  In  a  decommissioned  status.     • 

That  provlao  was  included,  at  my  Instance,  through  cooperation  of 

^the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  was  retained  In 

Xxhe  act  without  a  single  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of 

which  I  am  a  member.  „        ^  .  ..     » 

Coneressman  MALOirrr  and  myself,  from  New  Orleans,  about  a 
week  ago  contacted  your  secretary.  Mr.  Mclntyre.  in  an  eflort  to 
ar-anee  an  appointment  with  ycu.  when  we  wcu?d  be  enabled  to 
make  our  appeal  to  you  in  person  so  that  funds  for  this  purpose 
may  not  be  withheld  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  in  order  that 
this  important  project  of  the  Navy  may  be  reopened  on  this  8m..ll 
scale  with  the  vision  of  enlarging  it  suitably  from  time  to  tmie.  for 
reasons  that  in  these  troublesome  Umes  must  be  obvlcus  to  ycu. 

The  appointment  sought  has  not  yet  been  granted,  and  I  find  it 
essenUal  to  embark  for  New  Orleans  tonight  on  urgent  matters. 
1  had  hoped  In  vain,  that  Mr.  MALONirr  and  myseli  wcvUd  have 
earned  thU  engagement  prior  to  this  time.  Mr  President,  the  sta- 
tion at  Alalers.  New  Orleans,  Is  located  In  the  district  which  I 
repr«»nt  I  quote  from  letter  of  January  24.  1938,  from  Admiral 
WUllamD  Leahy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  ^    ^  *», 

.7,     .     •     relative  to  reopening  of  the  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard,  the 
revised  estimates  now  are: 
1    Reopening  of  yard  for  maintenance  and   recommis- 

sloning  of  from  10  to  20  destroyers »1. 258.  405 

a.  Increase  in  annual  maintenance 356,463 

•It  Is  estimated  that  civilian  personnel  will  total  about  80  men  " 
I  now  quote  from  the  unanimously  adopted  report  o' J^?,  Hou«j 
of  Representatives  (No.  1689,  of  January  17.  1938)   on  H.  R.  8993. 
the  Naval  Supply  Act  of  1938:  ^  .    .        ^ 

••It  18  the  thought  of  the  committee  that  If  the  decommissioned 
Tpssrls  be  added  to  at  the  establishments  where  they  are  now  maln- 
SSSl.  congestion  would  ensue  and  delay  might  resiUt  in  getting 
them  prompUy  In  readiness  Ui  event  of  emergency.    For  that  rea- 


-nr>  N..™  Orleans    with  Jta  unuied  facUitiea  and  fresh  «*t«"-  '^J^ 

U^Ti^^unVot  delertcratioa,  would  seem  to  ^^'^^-^J^ 
ITthe  !^rc  mm.-datlon  of  vessels  hereafer  decommissioned  Th« 
STu^w^tudc^^lon  added  expense  to  this  and  other  apprcpna- 
?SS  b^t%^{?  not  to  an  extent  which  would  ^utweighj^he^ad- 
vimt^es  that  would  en.,ue.  should  an  emergency  anse.  'J^  ^^»|8 

m  .^tion  to  recondition  and  r^^j""^""  Tlo'idTt  p^- 
vewk-lTwhich  would  be  in  immediate  demand,  than  would  be  prac- 

"TSn^'a^t'^^mr^oTsL'^picion  on  any  of  our  neighbors,  for  I 
bele^e  m  y^r  gc^  neighborly  p..Ucy.  However,  we  '"^ist  ace  fac- 
JJaUJ^ibiUtlel.  It  IS  a  fact  that  this  country  did  war  w»th  Mex- 
Ico  at  one  time.  That  may  be  healed  or  not  Sealed  aU  dependent 
on  the  felines  of  the  other  country.  That  we  h.^ve  no  control  over 
?he  Dol  tics  or  policies  of  Mexico,  or  other  countrles^I  am  speaking 
o^Mtx  CO  ho'A^erl!:,  evident  by  the  fact  of  recent  expropriation 
of  J^eoU  industry  by  that  country-.  In  that  light  that  we  do  not 
control  Mexi?os  policy  or  politics.  Isn't  it  p^sible  that  ^"^Euro- 
pean  or  .Asiatic  nation  may  And  a  suitable  base  there  based  pos- 
siblv  upon  some  financial  or  reciprocal  arrangement,  ^hereby  en- 
dangering our  country  If  that  nation  be  antagonistic  in  pollcj  or 
character  towards  the  United  States?  In  such  event,  wouldn  t  It 
be  most  wue^just  on  the  .stren^h  of  that  po.sslblllty.  as  well  as 
other  consideration»-to  let  this  money  go  for  the  reopening  of  the 

navy  station  at  New  Orleans?  -  _♦    %,   ^„  ^.^  foi- 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  Mr  M.^lontt's  and  my  efforts  have  so  far 
been  In  vain,  to  see  you.  and  that  response  was  not  had  from  the 
wJue  Hou:*  ere  this  time.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  supported 
vour  administration  every  time  except  to  restore  Federal  employees 
salaries  and  veterans'  benefits,  and  which  was  pass-d  by  Congre.-is 
overndmii?  ycur  veto.     I  am  disapp<_4nted  in  the  s-nse  that  I  had 

i    expected  this  appointment,  parUcularly  as  a  few  attempts  In  past 

'    vears   proved   un.=uccessful,   too. 

'  Be'crc  closinE.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  further  pos- 
slbllltv  of  expanding  the  naval  station  at  New  Orleans  for  ship 
construction— possibly  light  cru'.sers— either  or  both  of  Navy  and 
Merchant  Marine.  ^     „^ 

I  commend  these  thou^ht.s  and  facts  to  you  for  your  earnest  and 
wise  consideration,  hoping  that  the  outcome  will  coincide  with  the 
wi5h  of  Congress,  at  this  time.  Insofar  ao  the  proviso  In  the  Naval 
Supply  Act  of  1938  applies 
In  esteem.  I  beg  to  remain. 

Respect!  ully.  ,   ^    .,,__ , 

J.  O    Pexnai«)EZ. 

Thi:  Wnnr  Horst, 
Washington,  June  10.  1938. 

Hon.   J     O.   FTRNAhTOEZ. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Fernandez:  Your  letter  cf  June  9  ha.-?  been  brought 
to  my  attention  and  I  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 

Personally.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  talked  this  matter  over 
with  you.  but  it  frankly  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  see  everyone 
I  should  during  the.se  last  couple  cf  weeks. 

The  matter  you  refer  to  Is  being  looked  Into  at  my  direction.  I 
think  It  is  only  fair  to  sUte  franldy  to  you.  however,  that  all  the 
recommendations  made  to  me— and  we  have  gone  into  it  very 
thoroughly — oppose  any  attempt  to  locate  the  construction  yard  at 
New  Orleans.  ^    ^.t.      «     * 

I  will  l)e  glad  to  go  Into  this  in  deiaU  with  you  at  the  first 

opportunity. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

Franklin  D.  RoosrvEtT. 


New  Orleans,  La  ,  September  4,  1939. 
Hon.  Franklin  D   Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  DffAR  Mr  President;  Kindly  refer  to  my  letter  of  June  9.  1938. 
and  your  acknowledgment  of  June  10.  concerning  my  request  and 
suggestion,  as  well  as  continued  effcrts.  for  the  reopening  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Station  at  Algiers.  New  Orleans.  La. 

I  now  believe  that,  in  face  of  the  E^lropean  trend,  the  importance 
cf  this  unit  at  New  Orleans  should  not  any  longer  be  discounted  or 
minimized. 

Therefore,  apain.  Mr.  President,  I  implore  that  your  Executive 
ofBces  be  usied  toward  the  att.'\lnmcnt  of  thL«i  goal. 

At  the  present  time  the  Algiers  Naval  Station  Is  under  the  super- 
vision cf  the  Louisiana  National  Youth  AdmirUstration,  which  con- 
ducts an  N  Y.  A  training  youth  center  there,  which,  of  cr.urse.  I 
understand,  is  subject  to  an  occupational  right  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Department 

May  I  anticipate  your  wise  consideration  In  this  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  an  expansive  and  necessary  naval  program? 

In  highest  esteem,  I  remain, 
Respecilully. 

J.  O.  Fernandez. 

The  Whtte  HotrsE. 
Washington,  September  14,  1939. 
Hon.  J.  O    Fernanda,  M.  C, 

3501  St.  Claude  Avenue.  New  Orleans,  La 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fernandez:   In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  4. 
1939.  I  have  given  consideration  to  your  request  for  the  reopening 
Of  the  United  States  Naval  Station  at  Algiers.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  major  part  of  the  Algiers  Naval  Station  Is,  as  you  know. 
occupied  .ind  operated  at  the  preaent  by  the  NattoTial  Yotiib 
Administration  ui.dcr  a  revocable  permit  frocn  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment   In  large  meafcure  the  Na\7  Deputment  was  raoilvaied  in 

Ita  granting  cf  this  permit  by  the  belief  that  the  gmeral  condi- 
tion of  the  plant  would  be  benefited  try  occupation:  long  years 
of  inactivity  result  In  deterioration  and  I  feel  that  the  present 
uae  of  the  station  should  prove  a  iiaeful  step  In  preparing  the 
•utlon  for  rcoccupancy  by  tlie  Navy  should  necessity  artac  Indi- 
rectly In  this  respect  the  Navy  Department  has  made  possible 
tt»«  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  In  the  New  Orleans  area 
for  the  dual  purpa*c  of  furthering  the  projecU  of  the  N  Y.  A. 
and  some  rrcondi  Honing  of  the  naval  atatlon. 

The  prospective  usefulness  of  martne  facilities  will  always 
depend  on  the  character  and  extent  of  operations  in  the  vicinity 
and  untU  such  time  as  the  national  policy  calls  for  naval  opera- 
tions In  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  no  expanded  naval 
activities  can  very  well  be  undertaken  at  New  Orleans  At  a  time 
lUce  this  all  of  our  available  appropriations  must  be  extended  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  essential  ptirts  of  the  national  defense. 
and  at  the  moment  tho-e  essential  parts  are  the  operating  forces 
of  our  Fleet  and  the  shore  facilities  to  build  them  and  keep  them 
operating. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  United  States  may  be  forced  to 
still  further  exp:inslon  of  its  naval  activities  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  New  Orleans  wlU  always  be  given  full  and  careful 
consideration    in   rtudylr.g    our    natlonaJ-defen.se    needs. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  you  concrete  encour.igemcnt  In 
this  Instance,  but  I  wish  to  rcemphaaize  the  fact  that  the  naval 
policy  has  already  benefited  New  Orleans  to  some  extent  and  I 
wish  to  reassure  you  that  New  Orleexis  wm  receive  fair  consider- 
ation in  future  studies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

,  PtANKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House. 
'  Waahinffton,  November  3,  1939. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Fernandez, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Fernandez:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  31.  1939. 
relaUve  to  the  removal  of  the  Ooating  drydock  from  the  Naval 
Station.  New  Orleans.  La. 

The  present  limited  emergency  has  dictated  a  redistribution  of 
the  units  of  the  fleet  and  the  assignment  of  certain  vessels  to  the 
Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor.  The  existing  docking  facilities  at  that 
station  are  entirely  Inadequate  to  take  care  of  these  additional  ves- 
eels  and  It  becomes  Imperative,  in  the  totercsts  of  national  defense, 
that  this  deficiency  be  made  good  at  the  earlleat  practicable  date. 
Under  present  conditions  the  floating  drydock  at  New  Orleans  serves 
no  useful  purpoRe  to  the  Navy.  On  the  contrary,  the  maintenance 
and  guarding  of  the  dock  constitute  an  unproductive  financial 
burden  As  you  are  aware,  the  dock  Is  not  now  equipped  to  accom- 
modate vessels  as  the  blocking  has  been  removed.  In  the  absence 
of  any  governmental  vessels  to  be  docked,  there  is  no  prospect  that 
the  dock  would  be  placed  in  acUve  service  if  it  were  lert  at  New 
Orleans.  ^  ..  _ 

While  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  clretunstances  make  nece^.-^ary  the 
removal  of  the  dock.  I   believe  you  wUl  agree  with  me   that  the 
Interests  of  the  national  defense  are  paramoimt  in  this  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosn'ELT. 

My  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Algiers  Naval  Station  dates 
back  to  my  first  teniure  in  office  as  a  Member  of  Congress  10 
years  ago.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  President  did  not  view 
our  local  situation  the  same  as  I  did,  notwithstanding  my 
own  efforts,  character  of  address,  and  the  efforts  of  all  labor 
and  civic  units  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  efforts  of  the  news- 
papers themselves. 

In  order  that  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  situation  may  be 
advanced.  I  wish  to  have  inserted  now  the  history  of  the 
naval  station.  New  Orleans,  known  as  the  Algiers  Naval  Sta- 
tion, as  furnished  me  by  the  Navy  Department: 

NAVAL    STATION,    KIW    OBLEANS,    LA. 

The  naval  station.  New  Orleans,  was  originally  established  In 
1049  by  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  water  frontage 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  town  of  Algiers,  384  feet  along 
the  fiver  front  and  extending  Inland  5.880  feet.  No  acltve  use  was 
made  of  this  reservation  until  1889.  when  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  7, 
1888  to  determine  upon  a  site  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  its  tribu- 
taries for  a  navy  ya-'d  The  senior  member  of  this  board  was 
Commodore  WJliam  P.  McCann.  This  board  selected  New  Orleans 
as  the  most  desirable  location  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a  navy 
yard  Its  primary  functions  were  determined  to  be  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  naval-defense  forces  of  the  MlFsla«lppl 
River  as  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  fortifications 
and  Other  defenses  of  1885  At  this  time  the  naval-defense  force 
was  to  consist  of  2  fioating  batteries  and  12  torpedo  boats,  rein- 
forced by  submarine  mines. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  McCann  board,  addi- 
tional  land    was   purchased    in    18©4.    1901.   and    1904.    augmenting 
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the  original  purchase  of  1849  and  making  the  pre^nt  area  31476 
acres,  the  total  co».t  of  which  has  been  •148.002 

Active  oonstrucilon  work  was  started  in   1901   and  conairted  of  a 

group  Of  liiduntrial  buildings,  storehouse*.  «nd  quarters.  The 
floating  dock  wh.ch  U  now  located  at  the  staUon  was  constructed 
in  1901  and  put  in  operation  in  the  Utter  part  erf  1901.  The  Aiwt 
ship  to  be  docked  was  the  collier  Sterling  of  5.663  tons.  The 
battleship   Illinois  of   11.5C5  tons  was  docked   on   Janunry  fl,   1903. 

The  station  was  dosed  in  1911.  In  1918  a  board  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  station  and  report  on  the  advUlbillty  of  Its  being 
reopened.  Tills  board  reported  against  the  reopening  of  the  sta- 
tion but  recommended  that  It  be  kept  In  lU  then  present  condi- 
tion until  other  actlvitle*!  elsewhere  could  be  developed  and  that 
the  drydock  be  maintained  for  the  continued  docking  of  vessels. 

In  1916  after  the  outbreak  of  foe  World  War  the  s.atlon  was 
opened  and  activities  started  leading  to  Its  emergency  use.  Fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  war  on  April  6.  1917.  these  activities 
were  greatly  expanded,  resulting  in  the  establUhment  of  an  emer- 
gency naval  hospital  and  training  camp  at  the  station. 

The  sUtlon  continued  In  a  mere  or  less  active  stattu  until  July 
27.  1921,  when  bv  General  Order  No.  63,  It  was  placed  on  an  inop- 
erative basis  The  equipment  and  appurtenances  were  not  re- 
moved, only  the  stores  being  shipped  away  or  sold.  On  February 
7,  1923,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
leased  the  water-front  area  with  wharves,  buildings,  railroads,  and 
other  structures  and  agreed  to  keep  and  maintain  the  premises 
and  Fuperstructures  thereon  in   a  like  state  of  repair. 

No   f-hips   have    been    built    at   the   station   for  the  Navy. 

The  station  plant  Is  equipped  with  the  nece«,sary  facilities  for 
minor  ship  repair  work,  including  shops  of  capacity  for  routine 
repairs  upon  sliips  which  can  be  handled  by  the  floating  dock.  The 
fetation  plant  consists  of  industrial  buildings,  aU  of  brick  and  steel 
construction,  and  are  In  a  Rcnerally  good  structural  condition.  The 
water  ftont  consists  of  4.400  leet  of  wharves,  of  limber  and  steel 
ccn.'^truction.  with  30  to  35  feet  of  water  alongside.  The  station  Is 
protected  from  high  water  of  the  Mlsslasippl  River  by  a  levee  extend- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  property.  A  railroad  track  system  connect- 
ing with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  serves  the  entire  station  and 
there  are  complete  Installations  of  service  systems  for  water,  elec- 
tricity, compressed  air,  telephone,  sewer,  heating,  and  roadways. 

Ships  docked  in  the  floating  drydock  since  1903  have  been  as 
follows : 
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The  dock  was  placed  out  of  commission  In  the  latter  part  of 
1933. 

The  character  of  shps  docked  at  New  Orleans  from  1903  to 
1932  consisted  of  submaiine  chasers,  light  cruisers,  gunboats, 
merchant  ships,  tagle  boats.  Army  dredging  equipment,  station 
craft,  and  barges  of  the  Mississippi  Warrior  Service  Most  of  the 
vesicis  docked  were  commercial  ships,  barges,  and  station  craft. 

The  average  number  of  civilian  employees  for  the  various  years 
Is  as  follows: 
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1932 
1533 
1934 
1035 
1936 
1937 


34 
16 
11 
73 
23 
17 


Briefly,  the  construction  commenced  In  1901.  The  station 
wai  closed  In  1911.  This  station  was  only  rccponcd  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1915.  leading  to  its  emer- 
ger.cy  use.  Pollowing  our  entry  Into  that  war  its  activities 
were  greatly  expanded  for  reasons  obvious  to  everyone.  Oh, 
yes  President  Roosevelt  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Nav-y  during  the  World  War.  He  was  familiar  with  the  need. 
if  any.  of  a  naval  base  at  New  Orleans.  Of  course,  since 
the  last  World  War  methods  of  warfare  have  changed,  and 
I  do  not  question  the  ingenuity  of  the  President  in  having 
the  drydock  removed,  but  I  regret  it.  as  I  wanted  to  see  it 
retained  for  future  use.  We  observe  that  this  station  was 
closed  or  placed  in  an  inoperative  status  on  July  27,  1921. 
by  General  Order  No.  63.  I  was  not  in  Congress  in  1921. 
Mr.  Speaker,  No  ships  were  ever  constructed  at  this  station 
for  the  Navy,  but  repairs  were  made  to  naval  vessels — the 
battleship  Illinois.  January  6.  1902. 

Yes,  we  see  the  station  inoperative  on  July  27.  1921.  and 
on  Pabruary  7.  1923,  the  dock  board  leased  the  water-front 
area  with  wharves,  buildings,  railroads,  and  structures  Uiere- 
on.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  until  1931  and  1932. 
10  to  11  years  after  this  station  was  actually  closed.  Wlien 
this  station  was  closed  there  was  a  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans,  under  a  Republican  regime,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  a  Repub- 
lican at  that  time.  New  Orleans  at  that  time  had  two 
Congressmen  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
still  that  power  was  unable  to  frustrate  or  prevent  this 
closure.     What  am  I  to  do? 

The  Item's  editor  says  in  his  write-up  March  20,  1940: 
The  Algiers  Yard  goes  on  rusting  In  Congressman  Fernandez's 
dtstrtct-  to  get  respectful  treatment  for  it  Is  a  Jcb  calling  for 
stronf  character,  exceptional  address,  dogged  persLstence,  and  a 
mihngntsa  to  be  dis.»greeable.  also  for  the  talent  to  attract  cori- 
gressional  allies  In  such  eftorts.  and  to  get  the  ears  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  who  run  the  executive  department. 

That  is  a  reflection  on  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  bold  im- 
putation that  I  am  incompetent.  After  this  summary  of 
quotations  from  the  Record,  backed  by  my  volume  of  papers 
of  my  activity  on  this  matter.  I  hope  the  lack  of  veracity 
and  lack  cf  respect  for  a  true  factual  situation  on  the  part 
of  this  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  another  sufferer  of 
avutism.  is  demonstrated.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  new  insert  a  reprint 
from  the  Surday  Item-Tribune  of  September  10.  1939. 

1  From  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  of  September  10,  1939 1 
ALC-Er'3  N.\v.\L  Statton  Booms  With  PE.^cE  Actutty— Twelve  Hun- 
dred Yoirnis  Ark  Learning  Way  to  Economic  SEct^iirrT— Navt 
Wi'J.    Find    Place    in    Shape    iv    Call    to    Help    Bolsveh    Fotices 
CovE",       FE-tN»NrE2     Has     Waged     Hakd     Fight     to     Have     \ard 
Reofenjd;  Sarm  and  N.  Y   A   Boys  Doing  Fine  Work 
While  th»  ccn-roversy  goes  on  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
naval  station  in  Algiers  wUI  be  reopened  as  such,  because  of  the 
"  -iKar  sltuatlcn.  the  activities  In  that  $3,000,000  plant  axe  almost  as 
ETfSr  as  during  wartime,  but  they  are  N   Y.  A    activities. 

It  may  be  th.it  the  new  war  threats  will  call  for  the  reopening 
of  the  naval  •station  by  the  Governm-nt.  as  happened  during 
the  World  War;  but  If  so.  the  Navy  wlU  find  their  place  shipshape. 
Twelve  hunc'red  youths  from  families  on  relief  in  New  Orleans 
have  been  a  p-ac.n,m-  substitute  -nav^."  learning  various  trades 
in  th*  ?h;ps  of  the  decommlcslcncd  station,  at  the  same  time 
putting  the  place  In  apple  pie  order. 

rERNANDEZ    nCHT 

Congressman  J  O  Fernandez  has  been  one  of  the  longest  and 
hardest  flg.Mers  in  the  move  to  reopen  the  naval  station,  but  it 
wa-s'a'.so  through  him  that  the  permission  came  to  allot  the 
sta'Son   to   the  National   Youth   Administration. 

Mr  FiRMANDzr;  has  recently  urged  President  Roosevelt  to  carry 
ou'  the  plan  of  re-estabhshing  the  Naval  station,  but  in  the 
meantime.  A.  J  Sarre.  State  administrator  for  N.  Y.  A.,  has  been 
th»  admiral  at  th»  helm 

Following  a  formal  permit  prepared  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  cf  the  Navy  In  October  of  lest  year  the  Navy  Department 
on  December  SO  turned  oyer  to  the  National  Youth  AdmlnisUa- 


tlon  for  Louisiana  custody  of  practically  all  the  properties  now 
ctandlng  on  the  approximately  one  square  mile  of  territory  in 
Algiers   known   as   the   Algiers   Naval   Station. 

Yes;  that  was  a  fairly  good  write-up.  Mr.  Speaker.    The 
New  Orleans  Item  had  some  good  reason  for  that.  I  suppose. 
I  did  not  ask  them  for  it.     Lest  we  forget  the  truth.     Alas! 
The  New  Orleans  Item  has  reformed— or  has  it?     I  remem- 
ber the  Item  has  always  flirted  with  the  old  regular  organ- 
ization in  New  Orleans  when  it  did  not  suffer  attacks  of 
atavism.     For  instance,  it  flirted  with  the  old  Martin  Behr- 
man  regime.    The  late  Martin  Behrman  was  a  long-time 
mayor  of  New  Orleans.    Between  its  reform  fights  it  aga-n 
flirted  with  the  Walmsley  reeime  and  was  benefited  again 
as  official  mouthpiece  for  city  proceedings  in  its  Tribune. 
It  also   benefited  from   paid   political   advertisements.     For 
the  benefit  of  my  friends  back  home,  who  may  not  know. 
advertising  rates  for  political  ads  are  the  highest  that  are 
paid  to  a  newsraper.     Now  read  this:  this  same  item  decried 
the  State  machine,  yet  this  same  Item  obtained  forced  sub- 
scriptions through  that  political  organization.     Of  course,  a.l 
employees  of  the  State  machine  were  forced  to  sub.scribe. 
not  1  subscription  for  6  months  or  3  months,  but  3.  4.  5.  and 
6    and  sometimes  12,  according  to  salary  received.     Those 
poor   persons   earning   30   cents  an   hour   did   not   want    1 
.■=ubscr!ption:  no.  they  did  not  want  one.  did  not  care  for  the 
Item-Tribune  if  it  were  given  to  them,  but  were  mace  to 
pui chase  3  and  4  subscriptions  each.    Many  of  them  in  my 
own  ward,  the   ninth,  complained  to  me  about  it.  and  in 
some  instances.  I  can  prove,  actually  gave  them  the  money 
to  pay  for  their  subscriptions  in  order  that  their  families 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  purchase  when  being  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a 
newspaper  they  did  not  care  for.    O  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times- 
Picayune,  a  contemporary  of  the  Item-Tribune,  did  have  a 
front-page  box  about  this,  but  the  Item  denied  it,  saying  it 
was  a  contest.    But  I  stand  ready  to  submit  proof  in  sworn 
form,  if  necessary,  to  corrcborate  my  charge  that  the  New 
Orleans  Item  used  the  organization  to  force  men  to  take 
newspaper  subscriptions. 

In  closing  I  want  to  d"al  a  little  with  a  few  of  my  accom- 
plishments in  the  way  of  actual  physical  improvements  I  was 
responsible  for  obtaining  in  my  district  in  New  Orleans,  con- 
trasted with  the  loss  of  the  floating  dock  at  the  Algiers  Naval 
Station.     Here  is  the  record  and  score:  ^  .,  . 

Lost-  The  floating  drydock.  But  I  promise  to  fight  for 
renewal  during  an  em.ergency.  as  well  as  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  this  yard,  and  possibiUty  of  making  a  naval 

air  base  there: 

Wen:  A  new  lighthouse  supply  depot— completed— my  bill 

In  Congrr.ss  authorized  this  building. 

A  new  Federal  building  at  New  Orleans,  being  completed. 
As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Appropriations  Conunittee. 
wrote  into  the  deficiency  bill  the  funds  to  construct  the 
building.  Not^^ithstanding  the  opposition  of  certain  business 
interests  of  New  Orleans. 

A  Coast  Guard  station  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  My  bill 
passed  Congress  authorizing  this  station.  It  is  hoped  the 
people  will  vote  the  constitutional  amendment  again  this 
November.     You  will  recall  it  was  defeated  last  election. 

Surrender  of  the  title  of  Bayou  St.  John  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans — my  bill — resulting  in  local  improvement  of 
this  section. 

Surrender  of  the  land  fronting  the  United  States  jail  to 
permit  strengthening  of  the  levee  at  that  point.  Esplanade 
Avenue  and  river,  and  shifting  of  the  railroad  tracks,  street, 
and  so  forth— my  bill 

A  new  post-office  building  at  Arabl — completed — near  the 
great  American  Sugar  Refinery,  Ford  Motor  Car  Co..  and 
oil  plant. 

A  $300,000  customs  appraisals  stores  building,  money 
appropriated  for,  and  Treasury  Department  considering  a 
further  budget  request  for.  $300,000  additional  for  larger 
building. 


My  work  on  having  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  declare  muskrat  trappers,  fanners,  and  placing 
a  project  in  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  Parishes,  re- 
habilitating some  three  or  four  hundred  families — spending 
nearly  $1,000,000. 

These  are  some  citations  of  idiyslc&l  improvements,  and 
do  not  include,  for  instance,  the  new  post-offlce  building  to 
be  erected  in  Algiers,  funds  for  which  I  hope  to  receive  in 
one  cf  the  deficiency  bills  this  Congress.  Also  does  not 
include  other  services  and  accomplishments  obtained  in  my 
public  service  for  the  people  of  my  district  and  our  State. 
I  am  therefore  proud  of  my  record  <rf  accrmplishments  for 
my  people. 

Farmers  and  City  Workers  Should  Unite  on  Sugfar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  IS.  1940 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cane-sugar  refineries 
are  located,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  in  the  great  seaports 
of  the  United  States.  Obviously  Iowa  has  no  cane-sugar 
refinery.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  no  direct  economic  Interest 
in  the  decision  by  Congress  regarding  the  refined-sugar 
quotas.  But  the  people  of  Iowa.  I  believe,  favor  the  restora- 
tion of  the  refined-sugar  quotas  on  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  lowans  recognize  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  there  must  be  a  fair  balance  between  industry  on 
the  one  hand  and  agriculture  on  the  other  if  there  is  to  be  a 
strong  and  well-knit  nation. 

Iowa  is  the  very  heart  of  American  agriculture.  For  years 
It  has  battled  for  the  defense  of  the  American  farmer,  and  it 
rejoices  that  this  battle  has  been  won  in  large  part.  The 
Nation  recognizes  today  that  a  prosperous  American  agricul- 
ture is  necessary  to  insure  a  prosperous  American  industry, 
and,  conversely,  a  prosperous  American  industry  is  necessary 
to  Insure  a  prosperous  American  agriculture.  The  people  in 
the  great  refining  States  of  Massachusetts.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  and  so  on.  know  that  their  factories 
cannot  sell  goods  unless  the  fanner  has  the  money  to  buy 
them.  And  Iowa  cannot  seU  its  meat  and  grains  unless  the 
city  people  are  employed.  What  the  Cummings  bill  would  do, 
unless  It  is  amended,  is  to  definitely  create  unemployment  in 
those  great  industrial  cities.  It  would  wipe  out  the  buying 
power  of  thousands  of  weU-paid  American  workmen  whose 
wives  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  farm  products. 

But  going  beyond  this,  the  Cummings  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  bitterly  opposed  by  millions  of  people  In  the  industrial 
States.  American  organized  labor  is  against  It  100  percent. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  American  farmer  at  this  time  would 
uant  to  crush  the  feeling  of  good  will  and  cooperation  which 
new  exists  between  the  city  and  the  farmer.  In  these  perilous 
times  the  various  sections  of  this  Nation  must  be  united  in  a 
common  front. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  by  some  people  that  all  of  this 
might  be  true,  but  sugar  refining  is  an  industry,  and  Con- 
gress should  not  include  a  sugar  industry  in  a  sugar-farm 
biU.  At  the  outset.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  cleai-  that, 
although  the  Sugar  Act  affects  some  85.000  mainland  farmers. 
the  producUon  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  is  not  a 
farm  puisuit  at  ail.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  sugar  plantation 
in  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  knows  that  tropical  raw-sugar  pro- 
duction is  an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  opera- 
tion. The  tropdcal-sugar  refining  industry  Is  corporate  big 
business.  The  Sen  a  lies  and  Roig  families  in  Puerto  Rico, 
who  want  to  expand  their  refining  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
industry,  have  combined  assets  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 


But  even  if  tropical  sugar  were  produced  on  small  farm* 
of  2  or  3  acres,  this  would  not  alter  tbe  key  fact  that 
Congress  could  not.  even  if  it  wanted  to,  separate  the  con- 
tinental refiners  from  a  general  sugar  bill.  The  quota  system 
controls  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  which  can  be  made  by 
the  mainland  cane-sugar  refining  industry.  The  Sugar  Act 
prohibits  the  refiners  from  purchasing  any  more  sugar  than 
is  allowed  by  law.  If  there  were  no  prohibition  en  the  busi- 
ness of  the  refiners  through  quotas,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
quota  system.  And  if  the  refining  industry  did  not  pay  Into 
the  Treasury  some  $47,000,000  a  year  as  a  manufacturers' 
sales  tax.  there  wouldn't  l>e  any  funds  out  of  which  the 
enormous  subsidies  cculd  be  paid  to  the  tropical  refiners. 
And  mind  you.  the  Roig  and  Serralles  families  in  Puerto  Rico 
have  received  some  $2,000,000  in  cash  since  the  Sugar  Acts 
went  into  effect. 

Congress,  in  1934  and  in  1936,  and  again  In  1937,  recognized 
that  quotas  on  raw  sugar  made  it  necessary  to  provide  quotas 
on  refined  sugar.  Congress  In  1940  will  again  recognize  that 
fact.  I  am  glad  that  Congress  has  the  opportunity,  in  a  so- 
called  farm  bill,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  the 
industrial  States.  The  sugar  bill  gives  Congress  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  give  specific  effect  to  a  saluttu^  general  princij^e, 
that  is  that  in  every  instance  a  balance  should  be  maintained 
between  the  Interests  of  American  agriculture  on  the  one 
hand  and  American  industry  and  labor  on  the  other. 


Youth  Opportunities  in  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18. 1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 

the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia  of  June  14.  1940: 

[From  the  Phllade'.phla  Evening  Bulletin  of  June  14.  19401 

aviation:   "best  bet"  fob  botb 

(By  W.  Laurence  LePage,  president  of  Platt-LePage  Aircraft  Co.  and 

aviation  writer) 

In  this  day,  when  the  airplane  has  become  a  terrible  weapon  of 
destruction.  It  Is  tx)th  difficult  and  discouraging  to  attempt  to 
ppeak  constructively  on  the  outlook  for  youth  in  aviation.  When 
we  think  of  45.000  pilots  In  2  years,  100.000  mechanics  to  keep 
50.000  military  planes  In  the  air.  and  other  gigantic  plana  to 
create  a  military  machine,  then  the  outlook   U  discouraging. 

But  this  Is  a  passing  phase  In  history.  In  time  aviation  wUl 
agnln  asr,ume  its  true  role  as  a  peaceful  tool  of  civilization  and 
young  men  and  women  will  devote  tbelr  Uvea  to  an  Industry 
which    has   proved   its   Incsilmabie    value    in   our   Induatrlal    and 

BOCl&l    life 

Basically,  the  aircraft  industry  means  either  transportation  or 
manufacturing.  In  both  spheres  opportunities  exist  Identical 
with  those  In  other  Industries,  with  one  exception — vision  and  en- 
thusiasm commensurate  with  an  industry  as  young  and  far- 
reaching  arc  essential  If  one  Is  to  rtay  In  the  race. 

The  Idea  that  taking  up  aviation  as  one's  life  work  only  entails 
going  to  a  flying  school  ard  learning  to  be  a  pUot,  or  a  mechanic's 
school  and  learning  to  adjust  and  repair  planes  and  engines,  is  a 
short-sighted  one  which  has  brought  disappointment  and  discour- 
agement to  many  young  people. 

Cut  a  crofco  section  through  mantifacturlng,  transportation,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  accounting,  advertising,  writing,  and  to  en.  and  you 
will  get  an  Idea  of  the  Infinite  kinds  of  work  open  to  you  in  the 
aviation   industry 

Salaries  and  wa^s  are  the  same  or  higher  than  th  >ae  paW  In 
other  indxjstrles  but  the  ctandards  are  harder  to  measijre  up  to. 

Why  are  standards  so  high?  Because  the  business  Is  new,  because 
vision  was  necessary  to  bring  It  to  Its  present  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  because  even  greater  Tlslon  will  be  needed  to  keep  up 
the  pace  Also,  since  an  error  In  aviation  work  ts  likely  to  have 
more  far-reaching  results,  only  the  most  competent  are  acoepUble 
and   only    thoee    who   can   maintain    the   standards   can   keep   up 

with  the  pace.  ^       ... 

It  Is  perhops  for  this  reason  that  the  industry  Is.  for  th*  most 
part,  made  up  of  young  men.  meu  who  bave  been  keyed  up  to 
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the  pttch  by  aspJratlOM  of  their  youth  and  who  have  never  aUowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  careless  habits. 

Those  who  expected  a  recital  of  specific  Jobs  avaUable  and  advice 
on  how  to  get  them,  are  probably  disappointed.  But  I  have 
covered  the  things  that  really  matter,  the  qualities  which  make 
the  avlAUon  Industry  the  finest  bet  for  youth  on  the  horizon  today. 


Who  Receives  Nation's  Wealth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18, 1940 


AKTICLE  FROM  THE  HAVERHILL  (MASS.)  SUNDAY  RECORD 


Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
article  from  the  Haverhill  Sunday  Record: 

IFrom  the  HaTerhlll  Sunday  Record  of  June  16.  19401 
Who  Ricnvia  Natiohs  Wkalth?— Labor  65  Pircint  and  CAPrrAi.  35 

(By  F  O  R  Gordon) 

For  50  years  the  Socialist  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  been  clrcu- 
latlnK  false  propaganda  about  wealth  production. 

They  have  said  a  thousand  times  over  that  the  workers  receive 
barely  20  percent  of  the  total  wealth  produced  by  the  Joint  efforts 
of  capital,  labor,  and  brains. 

Most  Important  of  these  forces  for  wealth  production  are  the  men 
of  brains  They  are  the  men  who  Invent  machinery,  organize  the 
forces  of  production,  direct  the  machinery  of  production.  Uihor 
today  works  4  hours  a  day  less  than  our  fathers  worked;  they 
receive  in  wages  three  times  as  much  as  their  fathers  received. 
Why? 

Because  brains  hare  organized.  Invented,  and  directed  both  capi- 
tal and  labor,  making  both  far  more  efficient  and  vastly  Increasing 
wealth    production    under    normal    economic    conditions. 

Lets  deal  In  facts.  Facta  show  the  truth.  Facts  are  gathered  by 
the  census  takers  once  in  every  10  years.  Their  reports  show  the 
facts 

Here  they  are:  .      .  .,       *     *». 

The  ofnclal  reports  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  relating  to  the 
great  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  Nation  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  by  anybody  anywhere  that  the  Socialists  and  other  radical 
leaders  have  for  years,  in  speeches,  editorials,  and  general  propa- 
ganda uttered  the  most  monstrous  lies  about  the  division  between 
capital  and  labor.  Here  are  are  solid  facts  as  shown  by  the  omy 
method  and  the  only  body  of  men  engaged  In  the  business  of 
stating  the  facts: 

WHXaa     THa     MONIT     COSCXB.     and     goes,     raOM     all     MANtJTACTtrRINO 

COaPORATIONS 

Operating  Mtatentent.  1929  to  1935.  inclusive:  7  years  of  business  (the 
latest  /uU  reports  available) 

Income: 

Manufacttirlng  goods  sold  and  produced  in  7 

vears $316,205,286,000 

Bad  debts  amotintcd  to 1,974.152,000 

Leaving  a  net  return  from  sales  of 314.  231.  134.  000 

Dividends  from  other  corporations  amount- 
ing to 2.896.041.000 

Received  from  Interest,  rents,  and  other  In- 
come  13.  582.  785,  000 


Which  gave  a  total  Income  of 330,  709,  960.  000 

Paid  out:  _     . 

Paid  out  for  materials,  fuel,   transportation 

and   other   supplies 235.873.586,000 

Set   aside   for   repairs,    wearing   out   of   ma- 
chinery  

Paid  interest  for  borrowed  money,  rents.  etc_ 

Oovemment  taxes  amounted  to 

Left    for    employees,     management,    and 

owners 

Paid  In  salaries  and  wages 

Management  of  the  corporation  for  services- 
Leaving  for  stockholders  net  earnings  of 7. 

Cash  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  of 14. 

Leaving  a  deficit  draft  on  capital  and  sur- 
plus of •• 

The  above  table  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial 
Board,  from  governmental  reports. 


12, 
6. 
6. 

70, 

56. 

6. 


080,  750.  000 
172,632.000 
490.  598.  000 

092.  394.  0(K) 
534.  150.000 
209,  576.  000 
348, 666.  000 
904,  C02,  000 

555.  934,  000 
Conference 


We  must  Uke  Into  consideration  that  1929  was  a  fairlynormal 
prosperous  year;  the  other  6  years  are  depression  years.     The  years 
from  1925  to  and   Including   1928  would   have   made  s  far  better 
showine  for  capital,  management,  and  labor. 

However  th^e  facts  conflrm  the  statistics  In  National  Income 
of  the  United  States.  1929  1935.  issued  by  the  f'«l^™L°°7*^[": 
ment.  They  show  for  the  entire  7  years,  that  for  fvery  •!  the 
several  million  stockholders  received,  the  workers  received  «7. 

On  page  26.  national  income  paid  out  for  all  indust.-les  shoe's 
that  out  of  a  total  of  •78.632.000.000,  there  was  paid  to  em- 
ployees the  sum  of  »51,487,0OO0OO  for  1929  or  65.?^P«"L^il^_?J  i^^ 
total  In  Item  7  It  states:  •'Other  Income  for  labor.  $937,000,000 
this  added  to  the  $51,487,000,000  makes  a  total  labor  fund  received 
by    labor    of    $52,424,000,000.  ' 

On  page  22  of  this  United  States  Government  volume  we  find 
the  following  table: 

Tablk   1  —National   income  paid  out   and   produced.   1929 

income  produced **5' S5' T  2S2 

Business  savlni;s 2.  402.  ooo.  ouo 

Corporation  savings - S^g' ooo"  000 

Business  savings  of  entrepreneurs.. „ lio' noo' ooo 

Income  paid  out 78,632,000.000 

All  this  confirms  the  above  reports  so  far  as  percentages  go.  I 
took  the  manufacturing  industries  for  details  because  the  Social- 
ists and  other  radicals  generally  take  this  great  industry  m  an 
attempt  to  show  the  "robbery  of  labor." 

In  the  above  statistics  I  have  said  not  a  word  as  to  any  bonus, 
or  pensions,  or  free  service  to  the  workers  and  their  families, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  a  ballon  doUars  annually  and  may 
be  twice  this  sum. 

THK  RAILKOADS 

The  railroads  of  this  Nation.  If  built  In  1940.  would  cost  $26,000.- 
OCO  000.  This  Is  based  on  wages  and  cost  for  materials  Thoy  are 
worth  today  not  le  s  than  $24~(XX). 000.000. 

They  are  capitalized  at  $18  679,706.928  for  1929  From  1920  to  1929 
new  stock  Issued  for  class  I  railroads  amounted  to  $8,502,673,410. 
This  means  that  this  sinn  was  plowed  back  into  the  railways  to  Im- 
prove their  condition.  Thus  the  real  worth  of  this  great  railway 
plant  today  is  around  $7,000,000,000  more  than  Its  otflclal  capitaliza- 
tion. 

WAGES  FOR  RAILROAD  LABOR 

In  1916  the  average  wage  paid  the  1  647.097  railway  employees  was 
$891  61  a  year;  In  1929  wages  had  increased  to  $1.743  95,  and  today 
the  average  Is  $1,831  per  employee  per  year 

Besides  the  wages,  the  employees  are  given  free  transportation, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  service  the  families  are  al.so  given  free  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  this,  millions  are  paid  for  pensiuns  The 
average  dividends  paid  by  the  railways  In  the  last  19  years  ran  from 
6  percent  to  less  than  2  percent. 

In  1929  the  railways  had  an  Income  of  $4,638,377  000  and  the  total 
paid  out  that  year  amounted  to  $4.245  451.000.  Out  of  this  sum 
there  were  jwild  to  salaried  employees  $820,605,000;  total  paid  to  wage 
earners  $2  246,607,000  and  there  were  paid  m  dividends  $399,092,000. 
In  other  words,  while  $3,124,741,000  was  paid  to  employees  only 
$399,092,000  was  paid  in  dividends.  Labor  received  $10  for  every  $1 
that  went  for  dividends. 

Thus  In  this  giant  Industry  we  see  that  labor,  salaried,  and  wage 
earners  combined,  received  about  83  percent,  and  If  we  Include  Pull- 
man employees,  out  of  the  railroad  dollar  received  nearly  83  percent. 

LION'S   SHARE   OF    WILALTH    PRODtJCTlON 

Aside  from  calamity  howling  Socialists,  Communists  paint  a  dole- 
ful plct\ire  of  the  "poverty  and  misery"  of  the  working  classes. 
They  pick  out  one  class  in  a  hvu'.dred  and  offer  this  as  a  ge:ieral 
condition  of  the  working  class  in  this,  our  richest  Nation  on  earth, 
with  starving  millions. 

They  don't  offer  any  proof,  because  proof  Is  lacking.  They  Issue 
statements  that  are  entirely  *Tong,  or  at  best  half  truths. 

In  Socialism  Made  Plain,  written  by  Allen  L.  Benson,  Socialist 
candidate  by  the  Socialist  Party  for  President  In  1916,  he  makes 
the  statement  on  page  86 : 

"The  wage  earner  now  creates  $6  worth  of  goods  to  get  $1  In 
wages,  the  rest  being  wasted  by  capitalist  employer  in  competition, 
or  pocketed  In  the  form  of  profits." 

There  Isn't  an  iota  of  proof  for  any  such  statement  Mr.  Benson 
didn't  gather  the  census  facts  He  merely  took  a  half  truth  and 
made  it  into  a  monstrous  He.  Back  In  1848.  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engles  published  the  Communist  Manifesto,  an  appeal  to  the  workers 
of  all  the  world.  It  has  In  the  main  been  the  Scientific  Socialist 
handbook  for  the  Socialists  of  the  entire  world;  It  has  been  trans- 
lated Into  67  different  languages  and  has  had  the  widest  circulation 
of  any  book  on  socialism. 

Says  the  Manifesto,  page  21,  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  tt  Co., 
Chicago:  "But  not  only  has  the  capitalist  forged  the  weapons  that 
bring  death  to  Itself;  It  has  also  called  into  existence  the  nn.en  who 
are  to  wield  those  weapons — the  modem  working  class,  the 
proletarians." 

Speaking  of  modern  capitalism,  the  Manifesto  says:  "Hitherto, 
every  form  of  society  has  been  based,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the 
antagonism  of  the  oppressing  and  oppressed  classes.  But  m  order  to 
oppress  a  class,  certain  conditions  must  be  assured  to  It  undtr  which 
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It  can.  at  least,  continue  Its  slavish  existence.  The  serf.  In  the 
period  of  serldom.  ral-sed  himself  to  membership  In  the  commune. 
Just  as  the  pettv  crpltallst,  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  absolutism, 
managed  to  develop  Into  a  capitalist.  The  modem  laborer,  on  the 
contrary.  Instead  of  rising  with  the  progress  of  Industry,  slnlts 
deeper  and  deeper  below  the  conditions  of  existence  of  his  own  class. 
He  becomes  a  pauper  and  pauperism  develops  more  rapidly  than 
population  and  wealth." 

Then  the  Manifesto  goes  on  to  assert  that  under  modem  capital- 
ism the  workers  receive  "only  a  bare  subsistence  wage."  to  keep  him 
for  all  time  as  a  laborer  ^  ^  ^ 

On  page  34  Marx  declares  that  they,  the  Socialists.  •Intended  to 
do  away  with  private  property."  And  he  further  states  that  private 
property  Is  already  done  away  with;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion have  no  property,  and  then  he  adds  this: 

"In  one  word,  you  reproach  tis  with  intending  to  do  away  with 
your  property.     Precisely  so;   that  Is  Jtist  what  we  intend  " 

The  above  then,  is  exactly  what  socialism  Is  as  preached  and 
ad^'ocated  by  SoclalLst   leaders  all  over  the  world. 

Then  Ma^rx  lays  down  a  sort  of  platform: 

"Abolition  of  property  In  land. 

"Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance.  ^ 

"Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emlgranU  and  rebels 

None  of  the  things  predicted  by  Marx  have  happened.  The  rise 
of  the  workers  In  all  nations  had  been  the  outstanding  fact  that 
the  blue  txwks  of  every  nation  prove.  ,    o^  n/v^  n^n 

Our  last  census,  that  of  1930,  shows  that  out  of  29.000,000 
families  over  14.000,000  owned  their  homes;  that  out  of  110.000000 
insurance  policies  more  than  65.000.000  represented  the  working 
and  middle  class  Shoves  that  the  building  and  loan  cooP^ra^'T^' 
in  1929  had  12  111.209  members,  with  total  assets  of  $8,695,154,000. 
Doe«  that  look  like  a  propertyless  class?  In  the  mutual  savlnv-.s 
banks  the  kind  that  are  known  as  "the  worklngmans  banks  there 
were  a  total  of  13.526.425  depositors  with  deposits  of  $10  163.740,000, 
moreover,  the  total  deposits  of  $41,094,000,000  In  all  savings  No 
further  proof  Is  needed  to  show  the  abstirdlty  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda.  The  middle  class  is  not  dlsappearmg.  the  working 
class  is  not  being  pauperized;  the  rich  may  be  growing  richer,  but 
the  poor  are  growing  better  off. 

THK    FAaiCKRS 

The  average  value  of  the  American  farm  in  1850  was  $2,738. 
Eighty  years  later  the  average  value  of  the  American  farm  was 
$9  103  This  means  all  farm  property  and  Includes  stocky  The 
total  value  of  all  farm  property  In  1930  was  $57,245,544,000.  In 
1930  there  were  2,149.276  farms  owned  free  and  clear;  and  1.217.234 
mortgaged  farms  Tlie  value  of  the  average  mortgaged  fann  was 
for  1930  $8  895  and  the  value  of  the  average  mortgage  was  $3,521; 
in  other  words,  the  mortgaged  farmer  is  not  a  propertyless  man; 
he  owns  in  farm  values  alone  over  $6,000.  average.  

Just  around  one-half  of  the  mortgaged  farms  are  owned  by  other 
farmers  In  the  town  I  was  brought  up  In,  one  rich  farmer  owned 
40  percent  of  all  the  mortgages  on  the  farms  of  that  ^*'"- if?.^«R; 
N  H  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  has  Increased  from  2^664^ 
in  1930  to  2  865.156.  but  this  was  a  6-year  depression  period  The 
tenant  farmer  Is  not  a  propertyless  class  either;  a  lot  of  them  are 
but  at  lea-^t  34  percent  have  some  property.  They  often  have  several 
thousands  of  dollars  In  machinery,  stock,  tooU,  and  so  on. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  census  for  1935  there  were  a  total 
Of  12.210  Unant  farmers  out  of  a  total  of  158.241  f amis;  In  Missis- 
sippi for  the  same  year  out  of  a  total  of  311,683  there  were  217,564 
tenant  farmers:  Mississippi  had  three  times  as  many  tenant  farm- 
ers as  the  six  New  England  States  and  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  combined. 

FA&MEBS    CAPrrALBSTS    AND    WORKERS 

The  ereat  farming  Industry,  like  every  other  business,  cannot  be 
separated  into  capitalists  and  workers.  Most  farmers  are  workers 
and  half  of  them  can  Justly  be  termed  as  capitalists;  perhaps  I 
should  sav  middle-cla-ss  caritallsts.  No  one  knows  what  percentage 
of  the  total  wealth  of  the  Nation  Is  possessed  by  the  farmers;  It  Is. 
however   at  least  25  percent,  and  It  may  be  as  high  as  35  Percent.       ^ 

To  Illustrate:  My  brother  began  work  at  $15  a  month  and  found^ 
When  he  was  21  he  had  $600  saved  and  invested  this  in  buying  a  half 
interest  In  a  farm  that  was  worth  $4,000.  Jnalew  years  he  owned 
the  farm  and  had  20  cows  and  other  stock.  Wheii  he  retired  from 
farming  he  was  worth  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars;  but  he  1  ad 
earned  It.  He  invested  a  part  of  this  in  the  American  Locomotive 
C^Vnd.  of  course,  had  an  Income  from  dividends.  Would  the 
Soclallsu  confiscate  his  wealth  in  stocks? 

Another  farmer  living  a  half  mile  away  ''"^'^f,^.  '^"  ^^ 'ii^J"* 
was  a  spender;  when  he  quit  farming  t^e^fs  worth  not  more  thaii 
$150.  -I^at  wasn't  worth  confiscation.  »"»•  b"'":""]^  *  ^^'il^^ 
administration  treat  both  these  men?  Both  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^"\^^* 
education;  one  was  a  thrifty  man;  the  other  was  a  ^P^"'*"^ JJ[°;^^."5 
Se  Soclalsts  confiscate  the  stock  to  the  fco'^^^j^^^^'Pf"^' 
Would  it  tax  all  farmers  who  had  "made  good"  ^^J'^'^^r^jZJ^^^^ 
spending  farmer  as  good  an  "abundant  life  '  as  the  saving  farmer? 
^at  woulT^ean  cSnflscatlon  and  yet  »t  Is  "scientific  s<xiali^ 
according  to  Karl  Marx  and  99  percent  of  the  Socialist  leaders  of 
the  world. 
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EDITORIALS  PROM  THE  CARBON  COUNTY  NBW3 


Mr.  THROKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  have  Included  two  editorials  from 
the  Carbon  County  News,  Red  Lodge.  Mont.  These  two  arti- 
cles express  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  are  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  my 
remarks  on  June  10,  In  these  remarks  I  suggested  that  the 
real  Democrats  and  the  real  Republicans  join  this  year  and 
form  one  new  Republican  Party,  of  sound  Americans,  to  re- 
turn this  Government  to  those  principles  upon  which  it  was 
created.  It  should  he  evident  that  we  cannot  continue  as  we 
are.  but  must,  instead,  repeal  aU  the  extra  powers  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  they  are  not  only 
dangerous  but  will  lead  this  Nation  into  dictatorial  control. 
If  the  people  have  any  Interest  in  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  country,  they  should  express  themselves  now.  befoi« 
Congress  abandons  all  of  its  power  and  gives  it  to  the  most 
incompetent  administration  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  editorials  follow; 

[From  the  Carbon  County  (Blont.)  News  of  June  14.  19401 

NtW    DEAL    Ifl    NOT    DEMOCaATIC 

I  Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Shields  Jobe.  of  Hope. 
Hempstead  County.  Ark  ,  before  the  Republican  Central  Committee 
at  LltUe  Rock,  Ark.,  May  10,  1940.  Mrs.  Jobe  is  the  widow  of  a 
former  Democratic  State  Senator  and  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Womens  Democratic  organlzaUon  In  her  county.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  VanderbUt  University  and  a  lawyer.) 

This  is  the  first  Republican  meeting  or  convention  that  I  have 
ever  attended.  During  most  of  my  life  I  have  been  actively  Identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  Party.  I  have  served  as  county  chairman 
of  the  Womens  Democratic  organization  In  my  home  county  of 
Hempstead.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  other  DemocraUc  Party 
work 

Some  of  us  who  are  Democrats  have  been  slow  to  realize  that  the 
New  Deal  Is  not  democratic  but.  on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  destroy 
everything  for  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  stood.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  could  be  a  gtxxi  Democrat  and  vote  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  a  third  term,  nor  do  I  feel  that  I  could  afford  to  stultify  my  con- 
Bclence  by  voting  for  any  set  of  candidates  In  the  coming  November 
election  who  are  committed  to  or  endorsed  by  the  New  Deal 
wrcc  KtnR  crew 

I  have  been  saddened  because  of  the  desertion  and  betrayal  of  the 
Democratic  Party  by  the  New  Dealers.  We  women  of  America  are 
S^s^vatlve  at  heart.  We  want  security.  We  want  freedom.  We 
want  government  under  our  Constitution.  ^  ^     ..     ^,     ^ 

We  women  of  America  refuse  to  be  hypnotized  by  radio  drool- 
incs"  from  Wa.shlngton.  Wc  have  the  courage  which  American 
women  have  always  exhibited  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  to 
Ta^the  plain  facts  as  Uiey  exist.  No  one  free  of  bias  can  longer 
de^y  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  scorn  our  Constitution; 
fhat  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  hordes  of  P°lj"^l  o^"»°^^%*^f  ^^it^P; 
tucus  of  States'  rights;  that  the  New  Deal  has  carried  this  Nation 
dangerously  close  to  communism,  nazl-lsm,  and  a  dlcUtorshlp  by 
PTc^dentlal  decree.  No  President  In  history  has  been  so  Impatient 
of  the  wise  restraints  of  power  placed  upon  him  under  our  Consti- 
tution as  President  Roosevelt.  ThU  menace  to  a  government  of 
free  men  and  women  Is  a  bigger  problem  than  food  and  shelter. 

Every  dime  the  Government  spends  belongs  to  the  people;  and  wo 
women  of  America  purpose  In  our  hearts  that  we  will  not  surrender, 
at  any  price  to  dictatorship  and  the  "Isms"  of  Europe,  which  today 
are  producing  so  much  havoc  and  destruction  to  mankind.  Cer- 
Ulnly  yonder  to  EXirope  Is  an  example  of  what  the  ultimate  result 
wUl  be  when  democratic  forms  of  government  have  been  replaced 
by  dictators— dictators  drugged  with  lust  for  power  and  conquMt. 
and  utterly  unfeeling  as  to  the  helplessness  of  the  subjects  under 
their  iron  hands.     When  we  view  these  conditions  and  take  stock 
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of  what  is  happening  to  this  country  and  what  naay  happen  shotj^d 
the  New  Deal  be  continued  In  office,  we  then  realize  how  important 
It  is  to  put  our  aUeglance  to  this  American  form  of  government 
•head  of  mere  party  politics.  I  Intend  In  every  way  possible  to 
the  extent  of  my  energlai.  to  do  everything  In  my  PO^*^/.  ^^  "J^^'iii;^ 
our  Aomen  voters  against  any  further  continuation  of  the  New  Deal 
or  any  of  Its  offspring.  ,  _       _„^ 

I  a  in  proud  to  stand  before  ycu  as  a  constitutional  Democrat- 
unafraid.     Ood  grant  that  millions  more  will  stand  with  me. 

Tfn   PBOPLI'S   DOTTBT 

In  all  former  wars  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  people.  ^    .^     »  ,»  ,.  T,«t 

II  ti-.e  people  lack  confidence  In  their  present  President  It  is  noi 
their  fault.  They  still  have  confidence  in  the  United  States  and 
are    determined    to    defend    It    agaUist    aU    enemlee.    foreign    and 

°A9*forelgn  war  developments  give  warning  that  the  United  States 
must  be  adequately  armed  to  defend  this  hemisphere.  If  necessary 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  utterly  improvident  management  of 
natlcnsil  affalra  during  the  last  7  years  has  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  An  administration  that  has  piled  up  the  peacetime 
debt  by  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  American  participation 
in  the  World  War  is  now  faced  with  need  for  the  billions  that  have 

be*n  wasted.  ^  .  .  _   .„ 

The  people  approve  of  immediate  Increase  of  preparedness  for  de- 
fensive war.  They  will  take  the  risk  of  seeing  additional  billions 
unwisely  spent.  In  the  hope  that  in  spite  of  an  incompetent  admin- 
istration the  country  wUl  be  better  armed.  With  deep  mteglvlngs 
they  watch  the  course  of  the  administration  In  handling  foreign 
relations;  but.  whatever  may  come,  they  hope  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  United  SUtes  wUl  be  Increased. 

Next  to  the  ardent  hope  that  war  may  be  averted  entirely  is  the 
hope  that  the  people  may  In  November  place  direction  of  their 
Oovernment  In  safe  and  prudent  hands. 

WHT   aOOSKVXLT   WONT  DO 

President  Roosevelt  Is  not  qualified  to  lead  the  Nation  In  war  or 
In  preparations  for  a  possible  war.  because — 

He  Is  temperamentally  unfitted  for  such  responsibility. 

He  Is  incapable  of  delegating  authority  or  sharing  credit 

He  places  In  position  of  command  anonymous  theorl.sts,  account- 
able only  to  the  Executive.  ^  ^       , 

He  Is  inclined  to  make  unconsidered  Judgments  for  spectacular 

effect. 

He  has  no  respect  for  campaign  promises  or  party  pledges. 

He  has  brought  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  through 
mismanagement  of  Federal  finances. 

He  is  responsible  for  paralyzing  private  Investment  i 

He  has  Instituted  bureaucratic  control  of  business  that  has  pre-    | 
vented  Industrial  recovery  and  reemployment. 

He  has  distributed  billions  in  subsidies  In  vain  attempts  to 
Circumvent  natural  economic  laws. 

He  has  created  destructive  class  antagonisms  through  general 
indictments  for  crimes  of  the  few. 

He  has  more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  government. 

He  has  esUbUshed  a  chronic  budget  deflclt  of  nearly  $4,000,000,000 
a  year. 
_         He    has   expended    $7,000,000,000    for    national    defense    and    the 
Nation  Is  almost  wholly  unprepared. 

He  now  proposes  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  more  billions  to 
make  the  Nation  secure. 

He  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  sum  asked  for  defense  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket;  many  billions  will  be  required  if  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  to  be  thoroughly  equipped.  ^    .    v.     ^ 

He  conceals  the  fact,  but  must  assuredly  know,  that  he  Is  head- 
ing the  Nation  into  a  Federal  Budget  of  $15,000,000,000  or  more. 

On  the  day  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  transferred  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  the  Department  of  Jxostlce,  the  EXles  committee  de- 
nounced the  Department  of  Justice  for  failing  to  act  against  crim- 
inal aliens. 

Ten  miUlons  unemployed  in  the  United  States— more  than  are 
engaged  in  war  in  Europe. 

Now  that  there's  need  of  billions  for  defense,  some  of  the  bil- 
lions squandered  by  the  New  Deal  would  come  in  handy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  know  that  we  have 
one  or  two  Independent  papers,  whose  editors  are  not  afraid 
to  express  their  opinions.  U  the  people  of  this  NaUon  could 
be  served  by  a  free  press,  free  from  the  antagonistic  mone- 
tary influences,  we  could  get  somewhere  and  straighten  this 
Nation  out;  but  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  with  a  con- 
trolled and  dominated  press,  the  most  vital  information  does 
not  reach  the  American  people. 


Guarding  American  Democracy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISlAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 
Mr   MILLS  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain 
practical  decisions  which  the  American  people  and  this  Oov- 
ernment must  make  if  we  are  to  escape  being  sucked  into  this 
maelstrom  that  threatens  the  extension  of  world  civilization. 
With  the  world  in  flames  and  the  evils  of  darkness  spreading 
its  tentacles  almost  into  every  land,  it  is  my  judgment  our 
first  duty  is  to  recognize  that  power  that  has  been  able  to 
combat  the  evils  of  darkness  since  the  dawn  of  history  and 
second  duty  is  to  effect  a  program  of  armed  preparedness 
on  land.  sea.  and  air.  so  complete  in  every  detail  as  not  only 
to  insure  protection  for  our  institutions  of  home,  school,  and 
church  which  we  hold  so  dear,  but  to  place  cur  country  m 
a  position  to  exercise  its  proper  place  of  leadership  and  au- 
thority in  a  world  of  civilization. 

Before  the  end  of  rhe  week  this  Congress  will  have  appro- 
priated over  $5,000,000,000  for  defense:  however,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  recognize  mankind  stands  today  between  two 
ages.  It  cannot  be  denied  we  are  in  the  group  of  an  immeas- 
urable cosmic  change.  No  nation  and  no  section  of  the  earth 
will  be  able  to  exist  outside  the  orbit  of  the  new  age.  be  It 
good  or  bad;  therefore,  through  preparedness  we  hope  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  final  form  of  the  new  world  economy,  thereby 
preventing  this  great  land  of  ours  from  becoming  a  victim  of 
circumstances,  as  so  many  great  empires  of  the  past  have 
fallen  into  oblivion. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  Indestructibility  of  the  two  great 
forces  of  human  life.  I  cannot  surrender  to  despair  even  in 
face  of  the  present  apparent  proeress  of  triumph  of  brute 
force.    The  free  peoples  of  this  earth  may  suffer  temporarily, 
but  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  endless  and  it  will  outlast  ma- 
chineries of  tyranny.    For  a  number  of  yeais  the  soul  of  our 
great  America  and  of  the  other  free  peoples,  has  been  lulled 
by  material  prosperity,  losing  sight  of  that  force  of  destruc- 
tion that  has  always  been  in  combat  with  the  good.    But  I 
am  happy  the  great  soul  of  America  is  once  more  awakening 
and  girding  itself  for  freedom  as  it  has  done  so  often  in  the 
heroic  past.    At  any  cost  we  will  be  free,  and  we  will  help  to 
reestablish  a  just  peace  and  a  triumphant  freedom  through- 
out our  world.    We  base  our  hope  and  our  faith  upon  this 
immortal  truth: 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong   forever  on  the   throne — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future. 
And.  behind  the  dim  unknown. 
Standeth  Ood  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

While  various  nations  of  the  world  were  pursuing  a  policy 
of  disarmament,  and  pledging  their  word  each  to  the  other 
that  they  would  never  again  engage  in  war.  then  we  followed 
a  reasonable  course  in  not  building  up  a  large  army  and 
navy.  But  today,  when  we  see  again  the  violation  of  sacred 
treaties,  the  invasion  of  innocent  countries,  and  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  armies  which  are  not  adequately  supplied 
with  implements  of  war.  then  I  say  we  must  profit  by  these 
examples,  and  act  quickly  to  provide  proper  protection  for 
our  people  and  Ijeloved  country. 

Of  course,  we  all  cherish  peace  and  I  so  well  proved  my 
position  on  this  subject  by  introducing  a  resolution  in  1937 
advocating  world  peace,  but  the  evils  of  darkness  have  come 
upon  a  portion  of  the  world  to  such  an  extent  in  different 
forms  of  destruction  such  as  the  'fifth  column,"  wholesale 
murder,  the  Trojan  horse,  deliberately  planned  propaganda 
and  forces  undertaking  to  abolish  free  institutions  of  home. 
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school,  and  church,  and  making  man  a  slave  to  State,  that 
It  would  be  folly  for  us  not  to  build  up  our  defense  to  safe- 
guard our  country  from  attacks  of  aggression.  With  an  ade- 
qtiate  defense  no  foreign  army  can  invade  us.  Now  that  we 
have  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  nations,  shall  we 
throw  away  the  independent  American  destiny  which  om- 
forefathers  gave  their  lives  to  win  or  shall  we  stop  and 
read  the  sign  that  is  plainly  visible? 

Preparedness  is  going  to  cost  us  something,  but  if  we  are 
clean  in  our  endeavors  there  will  he  compensations.  In 
undertaking  this  great  venture  in  preparedness,  we  are  doing 
it  not  with  the  idea  of  chastising  the  world  or  telling  the 
other  nations  what  they  shall  think  and  how  they  shall  live 
and  what  they  shall  do,  but  with  one  great  objective  in  mind. 
and  that  is  to  build  ourselves  so  that  we  will  be  immune  from 
attack. 

My  friends,  man  In  this  period  must  know  his  Government, 
must  have  a  part  In  his  Government,  and  must  appreciate 
his  Government.  But.  more  than  that,  man  must  dedicate 
himself  to  preserve  this  Government.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  schools  taught  the  youth  of  the  land  what  a  great  place 
America  was.  I  pray  they  will  again — for  America  is  a  great 
country. 

I  am  speaking  to  leaders — ^men  whose  thoughts  and  actions 
determine  the  course  of  other  men  and  women.  In  our 
lodges,  in  our  churches,  in  our  business  life  we  help  shape  the 
lives  of  others,  and  in  so  doing  we  help  shape  the  destiny 
of  America. 

What  is  America's  destiny?  That  depends  upon  all  of  us. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  see  this  is  a  great  adventurous  age, 
and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  military  adventure — I  mean  an 
age  of  adventure  in  science  and  in  learning,  to  live  nobly, 
to  explore  in  scientific  and  industrial  fields  and  In  the  realm 
of  the  spirit.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  light  a  flame  within  our- 
selves and  within  those  we  contact  that  will  never  go  out. 
and  America  will  be  a  better  place  to  live  because  we  lived  in 
this  day  and  generation. 

It  has  Ijeen  suggested  lately  that  Congress  should  adjourn 
very  shortly:  frankly,  this  suggestion  amazes  me.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  amazes  the  good  people  who  sent  me  here  to  represent 
them  and  those  good  people  who  sent  my  colleagues  here. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly 
this  House  of  Representatives.  Is  the  truest  barometer  of  what 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  feel  and  desire.  Sent  here  by  vote 
of  the  people,  its  Members  constantly  in  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents through  a  mass  of  correspondence  and  personal 
contacts,  and  constantly  attuned  to  their  wishes,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation.  Then  shall  this  voice  be  silenced 
because  it  is  a  hot  summer  or  because  poUtical  parties  are  to 
have  conventions?  I  say  to  you  that  there  was  never  a  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  sane,  practical,  level- 
headed leadership  was  more  needed  than  today,  when  sparks 
from  a  flaming  Europe  threaten  to  fire  our  free  and  peace- 
loving  Nation.  Then  are  the  people,  whose  servants  we  most 
surely  are.  to  be  deprived  of  leadership  so  that  any  individual 
or  any  political  group  can  better  win  or  hold  political  power? 
Under  no  condition  would  I  vote  to  adjourn  Congress  in 
this  time  of  crisis  so  that  I  might  go  home.  What  political 
party  gains  advantage  in  any  political  contest  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  security  of  our  coimtry,  our  people,  oux  form 
of  government,  and  our  way  of  life. 

To  reduce  this  issue  to  very  simple  terms,  we  are  hired 
by  our  constituents  to  serve  them  here  in  Congress,  to  work 
for  their  welfare.  And.  this  is  a  big  job  today,  a  full-time 
Job  and  one  that  will  take  every  ounce  of  energy,  caution,  and 
good  common  sense  that  we  can  muster  individually  and 
collecUvely.  So  I  say  let  us  stay  on  the  job  as  long  as  we 
are  needed,  and  if  we  are  needed  only  to  watch  and  wait,  to 
urge  caution  in  international  relations  and  to  speed  those 
Important  domestic  undertakings  we  have  so  recently 
launched,  then  let  us  remain  in  session  and  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  expediUng  any  additional  defense  measures  which 
may  become  necessary.    But  let  us  not  abandon  the  people 


we  represent  to  the  mass  of  conflicting  propaganda,  argu- 
ments, and  appeals  with  which  they  are  beseiged.  while  we 
go  blithely  forth  not  knowing  what  tomorrow  will  bring. 

'^M  "  IN  AMnUCA — NO  IDLB  DUAM 

Deliberately  planned  propaganda  has  been  and  Is  now 
being  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun- 
try In  an  effort  to  entice,  misleswl,  and  weaken  our  hopes  In 
the  face  of  danger,  as  other  nations  have  been  weakened. 
New  forces  are  attempting  to  weave  into  the  fiber  of  oiU" 
institutions:  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  strengthen  our 
army.  air.  and  naval  forces,  but  the  Federal  Government 
must  enforce  the  law  against  all  subversive  activities,  and 
keep  disruptive  elements  that  are  working  within  under 
control. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  since  I  have  been  a  Member.  I 
have  heard  it  repeated  over  and  again  that  groups  unfriendly 
to  our  way  of  life  were  working  direct  In  contact  with  for- 
eign elements  that  stand  for  the  destruction  of  our  free 
democracy  and  even  to  the  extent  of  destroying  our  churches; 
so  we  must  prepare  not  only  against  aggression  from  without 
but  from  within. 

CANDIDATE   roit   RECI.SCTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection.  I  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  my  work  In  part  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  as  It  is  the  custom  and  common  prac- 
tice for  national  Representatives  to  make  frequent  reports 
to  their  constituents:  therefore,  to  them  I  am  reporting,  as 
In  reality  I  am  only  an  employee  not  trying  to  imseat  any 
public  official,  but  only  asking  to  be  retained  in  the  position 
my  people  so  generously  gave  me. 

VTTEHAN     LEGISLATION 

I  have  no  hesitancy  In  stating  I  have  given  veterans  and 
their  widows  throughout  my  district  preference  wherever  I 
knew  of  said  cases,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  veterans  will 
never  receive  too  much  from  the  Government  they  tendered 
their  lives  to  defend  and  protect;  hence  I  shall  continue  to 
support  all  measures  proposed  and  sponsored  by  the  veterans 
ot  our  country.  As  a  memt>er  of  the  War  Claims  Committee 
I  have  supported  every  veteran  claim  and  wherever  a  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  bill,  I  have  given  the  doubt 
In  favor  of  the  veteran. 

FLOOD    CONTmOL 

The  delta  lands  of  northeast  Louisiana  are  subject  to  over- 
flow, therefore,  knowing  the  question  of  flood  control  to  be 
a  paramount  one  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly happy  I  was  successful  in  having  enacted  into  law  a 
number  of  bills  introduced  by  me  dealing  with  flood  pro- 
tection: therefore,  the  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Army  En- 
gineers advised  me  a  survey  is  presently  being  made  of  each 
river  of  my  district  and  that  said  report  would  be  available 
on  or  about  December  1,  1940.  so  it  will  be  my  aim  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  secure  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  recommendatlcm  of  the  engineers 
toward  drainage  of  the  delta  lands  of  my  district. 

FAKM    LEGISLATION 

For  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  I  have  had  one  objective 
in  mind  and  that  has  been  to  seciure  for  them  a  net  profit 
for  their  labors;  therefore.  I  hold  the  least  recognition  that 
should  be  given  our  farmers  is  cost  of  production  and  proof 
of  this  contention  can  be  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record  as  to  my  efforts  In  behalf  of  our  farmers.  I  ac- 
knowledge I  have  helped  to  appropriate  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  our  farmers  In  an  effort  to  Increase  buj'lng 
power,  but  I  believe  the  salvation  and  cure  of  our  great 
agricultural  problem  can  be  fotmd  In  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  March  21,  1940. 

LABOB 

Having  been  reared  a  laboring  man,  I  have  consistently 
supported  all  legislation  that  tends  to  help  the  man  and 
woman  who  lives  by  daily  toll,  as  a  result  of  said  position. 
I  now  enjoy  and  have  enjoyed  the  recogmtion  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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MAIL    SZSnCK    ISCPBOVEMKITT 

I  have  obtained  new  niral  routes,  additional  city  deUvery 
sen-ice.  and  rural  route  extensions,  new  post  office  buildings, 
better  post  office  quarters.  Increased  employee  remuneraUon 
in  a  number  of  offices,  and  additional  clerks.  Also  new 
equipment  in  several  offices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
communiUes.  And  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  have  worked  for  better  legislation  for  all  Govern- 
ment employees. 

OU>-ACX    ASSISTANCX 

I  have  worked  consistently  for  an  adequate  old-age  pension, 
as  I  felt  and  feel  now  our  aged  are  entitled  to  this  considera- 
tion, as  we  And  throughout  the  country  the  aged  needy  only 
receive  in  certain  cases  a  mere  pittance,  and  I  contend  we 
must  amend  our  social-security  law. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  given  personal  attention  to  every  letter  that  was 
addressed  to  me  upon  the  date  of  Its  arrival  and  at  aU  times 
maintained  the  interest  of  my  people  at  heart.  Further, 
recognizing  the  fimdamental  hope  of  a  happy  people  rests  in 
our  institutions.  I  never  lost  sight  of  a  single  moment  to  sup- 
port all  legislation  and  work  for  its  passage  in  recognition 
of  this  objective,  and  I  now  pledge  to  my  people  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  service  if  reelected:  therefore,  I  humbly 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  and  gratitude  to  my  many 
friends  that  have  been  so  generous  and  kind  to  me. 


Buck  Up,  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1940 


Calmlv  steadUy  wisely,  we  now  prepare  such  military  machinery 
as^eiiaWe  iW  to  defend  our  own.  We  have  no  11  uslona  about 
t^tTalnS  volunteers.  The  day  of  -'one  g°°fl  .American  hoy  can 
Uck  th^  furrlners"  Is  gone.  But  one  good  American  boy  with 
equal  weapons  Is  still  as  good  a  boy  as  Uves  on  this  ^"^^   .^^   .. 

With  calm  confidence  and  reliance  on  our  own  emerging  strength. 
America  goes  forward  unflinching  and  unafraid  to  meet  whatever 
the  world  has  In  store. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ALEXANDRIA  (LA  )   DAILY  TOWN  TALK 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk  of  Alexandria.  La.,  carried  an  editorial  in 
Its  June  5  Issue  which  I  think  is  very  timely  and  I  present  it 
herewith: 

BtrCX    trP,    AMERICA 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  sort 
of  mental  sheU  shock  as  the  tragedy  of  Europe  unrolls  swlfUy  before 

**^There*ts  greater  panic  In  certain  American  circles  than  even  In 
England  and  France,  which  lie  directly  under  the  guris  of  the  Naz 
uTvader      It  Is  not  fear— tt  is  simply  shock  at  seeing  the  anchors  of 
civilization  tossed  overboard,  one  by  one.    It  Is  horror  at  seeing  an 
orderly  world  descend  to  chacw.  „,..«„., 

There  are  signs  that  this  panic  has  already  passed  Its  climax 
as  It  should.     Up  to  now   the  whole  thing  has  had  the  aspect  of 
•  too  hectic  melodrama.    Now  it  Is  beginning  to  be  real  and  already 
there  are  signs  of  that  calm  that  comes  with  reality. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  British  and  French,  whose  way  of  life 
is  so  much  like  our  own.  are  fighting  a  desperate  fight  for  "istence. 
Wore  would  dispute  the  gravity  of  the  situation  as  it  affects  the 
future  of  the  free  political  and  economic  life  we  love. 

But  at  least  our  own  course  la  clarifying,  and  as  our  task  be- 
comes clearer  we  begin  to  bend  to  It  and  we  And  relief  In  action. 
Our  own  defenses  have  lagged.  No  nation  has  had  to  arm  Itself  for 
fear  of  ua  Now.  In  a  world  which  has  forsaken  order  and  Justice 
and  .peace  we  must  prepare  to  defend  by  force  what  we  have  f aUed 
to  defend  by  negotlaUon. 

Very  well  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  defend  ourselves? 
There  are  no  supermen  who  have  overrun  half  of  Europe.  They 
are  men  They  have  succeeded  up  to  this  point  because  they  have 
converted  all  life  Into  a  military  machine. 

Have  the  Germans  built  tanks?  So  can  we  Have  the  Japanese 
buUt  big  ships?  So  can  we.  American  planes  and  pilots  have 
never  feared  to  take  the  air  with  any  others. 

HlUer  himself  In  Meln  Kampf.  wrote:  'The  gigantic  American 
Bute  Colossus,  with  its  enormous  wealth  of  virgin  soil.  Is  more 
dlfBcult  to  attack  than  the  wedged-ln  German  Reich." 

It  Is  true  that  the  Reich  is  less  "wedged  In"  than  It  was  when 
Hitler  wrote  It  U  true  that  we  are  badly  unprepared  in  material 
and  training.     But  we  have  had  oxa  lesson. 


One  Man's  Opinion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN   HUGH  S  JOHNSON 


Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  for  June 

17.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  17,  1940] 

ONE   M.\N'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  3  Johnson) 
This  talk  about  using  the  Navy  to  convoy  shipments  Of  munition* 
Is  incredible  lunacy.  Munitions  are  direct  contraband.  At  Inter- 
national law  and  undor  invariable  American  policy,  a  ship  known  to 
be  carrying  such  stuff  thruugh  an  actual  blockade  Is  subject  not 
only  to  search  and  seizure  but  to  sinking 

What  Is  going  to  happen  when  a  German  submarine  or  airplane 
has  blatantly  advertised  to  It  by  the  mere  presence  of  an  American 
naval  convoy,  off  a  blockaded  English  coast,  that  merchant  ships  are 
loaded  with  direct  and  unconditional  contraband?  It  Is  going  to 
exercise  a  clear,  immemurial  right  of  the  sea  and  try  to  sink  It.  If 
any  nonbelligerent  naval  vessel  attempts  to  Intervene.  It  Is  com- 
mitting an  act  of  war.  So  the  German  attacks  the  American— and 
we  are  at  war— not  for  vindicating  a  right  but  for  violating  one. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  exercising 
no  effort  whatever  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  It  may  not  be  so  fair  to 
say  that  It  Is  his  purpose  to  exert  every  effort  within  his  sup- 
posedly limited  powers  to  get  us  Into  war.  But  at  least  this  state- 
ment is  incontestable— every  act  of  his  In  the  past  3  years  is  con- 
sistent with  such  a  purpose  and  no  act  Is  Inconsistent  therewith. 
This  column  claims  to  be  ro  "Inside  news"  or  tipster  oracle  Such 
designations  give  me  a  pain  The  working  press  In  Washington. 
Just  the  plain  efficient  reporters,  are  the  most  efficient  In  the  world. 
The  claim  to  get  more  necessarily  Involves  a  confession  of  special 
hand-outs  for  a  price,  publicity  favorltL'^m- which  Is  a  sell-out  of  the 
public  Or  It  Involves  subterranean  methods  depending  on  the 
disloyalty  of  public  servants,  which  stinks  from  every  point  from 
which  wind  blows.  So  I  hesitate  to  hand  out  the  kind  of  "Inside" 
dope  which  follows,  but  you  can  rely  on  it. 

As  predicted  by  this  column  for  2  years.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  at  last 
'•reluctantly  decided"  to  attempt  to  hurdle  the  third-term  barrier. 
He  will  be  nominated  by  acclamation.  He  has  aaked  Mr.  Farley  to 
manage  his  campaign  and  the  dope  Is  that  Mr   Farley  has  refused. 

Mr   Roosevelt  knows  and  has  long  known  that  this  unprecedented 

feat    of    political    legerdemain    would    be    Impossible    without    war 

hysteria.    Therefore,  we  have  war  hysteria  and  I  would  like  to  have 

i    somebody  show  me  an  incident  In  his  recent  conduct  that  did  not 

tend  to  create  it. 

It  is  shooting  craps  with  the  country's  destiny  and  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  our  people  for  the  pride  of  a  single  man.  This  pressing 
of  our  country  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  is  the  craziest  diplomacy 
In  the  history  of  nations. 

Apart  from  emotion,  there  are  three  compelling  reasons  why  we 

should  now  stay  out  of  war.     (11   We  not  only  have  nothing  to  put 

in  but.  due  to  criminal   neglects,   we  are   defenseless  on   our   own 

shores.     (2)  Our  great  need  Is  time  to  prepare  our  defense  and,  on 

1    all  the  facts  and  the  opinion  of  all  competent  experts,  we  could 

I    have  from  18  months  to  3  years  If  we  do  not  Invite  every  danger 

I    we  fear   and   rxish   headlong   Into   a   situation   we   are   now  totally 

'    unable  to  handle     (3)  If  we  say  out  of  this  thing  and  become  strong. 

'    we  shall  have  a  voice  In  the  outcome.     If  we  go  In.  by  our  present 

weakness   foredoomed   to   defeat,   we   shall   Just   be   another   Hitler 

trophy — "voe  victls" — woe  to  the  vanquished. 

In  the  post-World  War  "Cordon  Sanltalre,"  France  Incited  the 
little  countries  to  threaten  Germany  on  her  promise  of  help — and 
then  neglected  to  remain  able  to  help.  On  the  same  formula,  Brit- 
ain encouraged  Poland  to  resist  on  England's  guaranty  of  assistance 
and  was  wholly  unable  to  help.  Similarly,  for  domestic  politics, 
we  are  holding  out  false  hopes  to  England  and  France  and  have 
incited  them  to  war. 
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AD  tboae  small  nations  are  gone — nine  at  them.  France  and 
England  are  responsible.  France  also  la  gone.  England  Is  going. 
We  are  repeating  the  same  ghastly  international  inunorallty  and 
stilclde.  For  God's  sake  let  s  keep  out — at  least  long  enough  to 
get  ready  to  get  in. 


A  Pilot's  Advice 


I       REMARKS 

I 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17. 1940 

Mr,  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  alao,  with  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Knutson,  want  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  in  order  to  refute  the  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  for  the  New  Deal  and 
war.  Simday  night. 

I  grant  that  the  Administration  has  been  able  to  organize 
a  large  and  expensive  war  propaganda  machine  to  confuse 
the  public  and  to  bring  about  fear  of  invasion  and  war.  The 
Administration  mouthpiece  who  denoimced  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh Sunday  evening,  and  accused  him  of  associating  with 
false  political  advisers,  are  unjust  both  to  his  associates  and 
to  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  has  proved  that  he  has  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  at  heart. 

Why  is  Colonel  Lindbergh  criticized?  A  year  and  a  half 
ago.  he  said  that  Germany  had  tl^  best  air  force.  Today, 
we  know  he  was  right,  so  that  was  the  truth.  On  June  15, 
Colonel  Lindbergh  gave  very  constructive  and  sound  advice 
on  staying  out  of  war,  which  the  Administration  criticizes  and 
scorns. 

If  the  administration  speakers  arc  so  anxious  to  go  to 
war,  why  In  the  love  of  Heaven  do  they  not  resign  from 
the  Senate  and  from  Congress  and  go  to  war?  They  should 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  to  go.  and  also,  they  should  be  intelligent  enough  to 
know  the  background  of  this  profiaganda  which  is  purely 
intemationalistic  and  English. 

Let  us  look  at  this  for  just  a  moment.  Publicity  costs 
money.  And  propaganda  for  war  is  a  most  costly  publicity, 
which,  if  the  people  could  know  the  truth,  is  charged  up  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  by  those  who  own  and 
control  gold  money  and  credit. 

The  propaganda  for  war  is  latmched  by  the  highest  oflBclals 
in  the  administration  at  graduation  exercises — a  place  where 
the  speakers  should  talk  on  life.  Instead  of  death;  talk  <» 
construction,  instead  of  destructiozx. 

The  national  press  should  never  be  used  as  an  agency  to 
promote  war.  as  was  done  in  1917  and  is  being  repeated 
today. 

Lindbergh  in  his  broadcast  on  June  15  gave  very  sound 
advice  when  he  suggested  that  we  stay  out  of  war  and 
attend  to  om-  own  business.  No  one  can  read  hia  address, 
as  inserted  in  the  Congrkssiokal  Rbcord,  June  17,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  KhutsonI,  without  giving 
Colonel  Lindbergh  credit  for  a  true  appraisal  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  One  needs  but  to  contrast  the  address  de- 
livered by  Colonel  Undbergh  azxl  the  address  delivered  by 
his  critic  to  realize  that  it  is  his  criUc  who  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Or  If  he  does  know,  he  is  only 
expressing  the  real  wish  of  the  administration— which  is  war. 
This  is  clearly  evident  from  the  action  the  administration 
has  taken,  and  it  is  exacUy  in  line  with  the  prediction  that 
I  made  when  the  arms  embargo  was  repealed  in  1939.  I 
said  then  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  shoiUd  not 
in  any  sense  be  considered  an  act  of  neutrality,  but  should 
instead  be  looked  upon  as  a  tentative  alliance  with  England 
to  participate  In  the  present  war,  and  that  statement  is  proven 
today  by  the  administration  Itself. 


I  wrote  the  history  of  what  has  happened  today  into  the 
Rbcou)  during  the  special  session  last  fall.  I  was  x»ot  fooled 
then,  and  I  am  not  fooled  today. 

What  have  we  to  show  for  the  $7,000,000,000  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  past 
7   years?     We  have   absolutely   nothing   to  show   for   this 
seven  thousand  million  dollars — an  amount  of  money  which 
should  have  given  us  a  flrst-class  Navy  and  Army.     Now 
what  became  of  this  $7,000,000,000?     What  became  of  the 
$100,000,000  that  was  appropriated,  and  to  which  Senator 
Copeland  added  $25,000,000  for  anUaircraft  defense?     The 
administration  opposed  the  $25,000,000  for  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  told  General  Craig,  according  to  his  own  statement,  not 
to  use  the  $100,000,000.    What  became  oi  that  $100,000,000? 
Who  knows  anything  about  our  foreign  policy?    And  how 
can  anyone  be  familiar  with  a  policy  that  the  Executive  has 
projected  to  the  Maglnot  line?    To  read  his  own  remarks, 
one  would  think  that  we  had  imdertaken  policing  of  the 
world,  a  grandiose  dream  of  administration  leaders  which 
displayed  nothing  so  much  as  complete  ignorance  of  the 
foreign  situation.     The  great  trouble  with  the  administra- 
tion is  that  it  has  no  foreign  policy,  except  that  written  at 
10  Downing  Street     It  was  to  fulfill  the  promises  in  that 
policy  that  we  were  called  back  last  fall,  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  and  go  through  the  farce  of  enacting  neutrality 
legislation  to  exempt  the  President  from  all  responsibility  of 
any  acts  that  he  might  commit  imder  that  act. 

In  other  words,  the  Neutrality  Act  is  nothing  but  a  law  to 
relieve  the  President  of  responsilility,  should  he  permit  an 
"incident"  to  occur  that  might  Jeopardize  our  peace.  If  this 
should  happen,  however — if  one  of  our  ships  should  be 
sunk — the  charge  for  such  neglect  should  be  placed  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  namely,  on  the  Chief  Executive.  We 
have  no  business  to  have  a  fleet  in  Europe.  Our  war  ships 
belong  on  our  own  coast.  Our  own  nationals  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  those  who  re- 
main in  Europe  have  done  so  at  their  own  risk.  If  an 
"incident"  should  occur  in  which  one  of  our  ships  is  sunk 
while  jolly-sailing  in  European  waters,  inviting  trouble,  im- 
peachment proceedings  should  be  fUed  against  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  incidents,  no  matter  whether  It  be  the 
Chief  Executive  or  any  other  public  official. 

The  administration,  if  it  understands  the  fundamental  laws 
of  this  Nation,  knows  that  the  people  are  the  power  and 
that  Congress  was  elected  by  them  to  legislate  and  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  this  Nation.  That  duty  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  transferred  from  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
department.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  people  152 
years  ago  realized  that  the  power  of  this  Government  should 
be  in  their  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  they  elected 
to  represent  them.  And  I  may  say  that  they  recognized,  in 
addlUcn  to  that,  that  when  such  duty  is  transferred  to  one 
man   their  own  rights  are  jeopardized  and  finally  lost. 

That  is  precisely  the  condition  that  exists  here  today.  The 
administration's  mouthpieces,  dupes,  and  pawns  "boo"  when 
this  statement  is  made,  but  they  wUl  cringe  and  creep  when 
the  people  of  this  Nation  awaken  to  the  real  truth. 

Our  foreign  policy,  like  our  domestic  policy,  is  completely 
confused  and  the  New  Deal  administration  Is  in  a  state  of 
pandemonium.  The  administration  leaders  have  run  hither 
and  thither  and  have  worn  themselves  out  until  they  are  now 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The  whole  New  Deal  structure  is 
built  upon  an  emergency  platform,  constructed  by  the  help  of 
an  acquiescent  and  supine  majority  in  Congress  which  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  were  elected  to  build  a  house  on 
constitutional  rock  Instead  of  a  skyscraper  on  their  emergency 

platform.  .        ^    .  .  * 

The  administration  talks  about  war  and  the  administra- 
tion's mouthpieces  shout  for  war.  Under  the  direction  of 
whom?  Under  the  direction  of  those  who  pay  for  the  war 
propaganda  in  the  press,  in  the  movies,  over  the  radio,  and 
for  the  well-prepared  and  finished  printed  matter  that  costs 
thousands  and  thousands  of  doUars.  All  of  this  propaganda 
is  nothing  but  pure,  unadulterated  Ucs,  which  the  American 
people  should  resent. 
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Anyone  who  wfll  give  this  subject  Just  a  little  thought  will 
admit  that  It  costs  money  to  produce  moving  pictures  to  bring 
8  bout  war  hysteria.  It  costs  money  to  pay  for  radio  time. 
It  costs  more  money  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  paid 
propagandists  speaking  from  public  platforms  and  at  public 
or  pretended  charitable  or  philanthropic  meetings.  Do  not. 
however,  forget  that  the  purpose  of  all  of  these  in  some 
manner,  shape,  or  form  is  to  confuse  you.  Mr.  Citizen,  to  make 
you  believe  and  to  convince  you  that  you  should  immediately 
start  out  to  klU  others  and  get  yourself  murdered  in  order  to 
save  and  perpetuate  those  who  are  paying  for  this  propaganda 
machine. 

Who  are  they?  ^    ,^  „t      v« 

They  are  the  same  people  who  promoted  the  World  War  oy 
propaganda.  They  are  the  people  who  own  the  iron.  coal, 
steel,  and  war  manufacturing  industries,  the  people  who  own 
the  world  gold  and  control  money  and  credit.  This  should  be 
clear  to  you.  for  no  one  else  could  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
propaganda  machine  except  the  money  changers  and  the 
money  barons  of  the  wwld.  And  it  is  from  that  source  that 
we  get  our  news  today. 

Mr.  Pritz  Thyssen.  who  is  now  in  the  United  States,  is  one 
of  the  very  people  who  was  interested  in  the  coal.  iron,  steel, 
and  arms  manufacture  in  the  Saarbrucken  Basin.  The  Thys- 
sen family  was  associated  with  the  Vendels.  the  Krupps.  the 
House  of  Rothschild,  and  other  French  and  English  Interests. 
and  these  families  not  only  prolonged  the  World  War  in  order 
to  make  more  money,  but  are  the  actual  personalities  who 
were  largely  Instrumental  In  bringing  about  the  World  War. 
And  now  the  gentleman  is  here  advising  the  United  States  to 
do  as  we  did  in  1917. 

Those  who  are  interested  In  this  information  should  read 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  of  September  25.  1939.  entitled, 
"Can  the  American  People  Be  Pooled  Again?" 

I  may  say.  in  addition,  that  it  is  Mr.  Fritz  Thyssen  him- 
self and  other  International  bankers  who  have  armed  Ger- 
many and  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Hitler  to  do  exactly  as  he 
Is  doing  today.  Mr.  Thyssen  now  calls  Hitler  crazy,  but  I 
wonder  who  Is  crazy?  It  certainly  would  be  us.  if  we  listen 
to  such  warmongers  and  war  promoters  as  Mr.  Thyssen 
and  Lord  Lothian  and  the  others  who  are  now  traveling 
throughout  the  country  disseminating  propaganda  calcu- 
lated to  involve  us  In  the  present  European  conflict. 

England  has  appropriated  $165,000,000  for  propaganda  in 
the  United  States,  $15,000,000  more  to  Involve  us  in  this  war 
than  she  appropriated  to  Involve  us  In  the  World  War.  and 
at  that  time  there  were  10.000  persons  employed  by  Great 
Britain  to  convince  us  that  we  should  fight  for  Albion. 

The  total  of  all  these  sums  reaches  into  many  millions. 
Now  let  us  use  our  heads.  The  American  people  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  publicity  to  express  their  views  against 
war.  They  have  not  the  money  to  buy  control  of  the  Na- 
'  tion's  press,  movies,  and  broadcasting  stations  to  express 
opposiUon  to  war.  The  people  have  not  the  money  to  travel 
and  to  lecture  in  competition  with  those  who  are  backed 
by  the  international  war  machine. 

It  is  for  the  lack  of  money  that  your  and  my  people  are 
sending  letters  to  us.  appealing  to  us  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington to  counteract  the  administration's  insane  desire  to 
lead  this  country  into  war.  What  Congress  really  should 
do  is  repeal  the  emergency  powers  given  to  the  President, 
so  that  it  would  be  safe  for  us  to  go  home. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  give  aid  to  England.  We  have 
nothing  to  give,  for  she  has  already  received  our  airplanes 
and  many  of  our  ocean-going  ships.  The  population  of 
England  and  France  Is  more  than  600.000.000  people.  If 
they  cannot  defend  themselves,  it  certainly  would  be  fool- 
ish for  us  to  try.   particularly  from  a  distance   of   3.000 

miles.  ._    ,  ,;w- 

Great  Britain  has  plenty  of  credit,  for  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land owns  or  controls  over  $13,000,000,000  of  gold  now  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  grand  scheme,  how- 
ever Is  to  save  this  money  for  the  British  Empire  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers.    Those  who  believe  we 


should  give  further  aid  should  bear  this  In  mind  In  the  next 
letter  to  their  Congressmen. 

We  have  given  the  English  the  shirt  off  our  back,  and 
in  return  we  have  received  criticism  and  abuse.  The  Eng- 
lish call  us  Uncle  Shylock.  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  never  paid  even  the  interest  on  their  obligation  to  us 
or  any  part  of  the  principal. 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 


LETTEIIS  FROM  KALTEN30RN  TO  MTNDT  AND  MUNDT  TO 

KALTENBORN 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since  June  4.  when  I  put  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  beginning  with  page 
3546  a  discussion  of  some  pertinent  questions  which  now  face 
radio  execuUves  in  America  in  view  of  the  part  which  radio  is 
now  playing  in  conveying  war  news  and  comments  thereon  to 
the  American  public.  I  have  had  considerable  correspondence 
on  this  subject  from  many  people  interested  in  or  supported 
by  radio,  as  well  as  from  many  radio  listeners.  Some  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  starting  with  page  3644. 1  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Harry 
C.  Butcher,  vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, on  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  responsibilities  which 
a  free  and  uncensored  radio  system  must  accept  in  order  to 
best  contribute  to  the  public  welfare  of  a  free  people. 

In  addition  to  that  letter  from  Mr.  Butcher.  I  have  had 
other  communications  from  him  and  other  officials  and  in- 
dividuals which  leads  me  to  feel  that  a  large  part  of  the  radio 
industry  is  alert  to  the  growing  importance  of  maintaining 
radio  on  a  high  plane  of  impartiality  and  of  protecting, 
through  self-discipline  and  self -established  restraints,  the 
unique  privileges  which  American  radio  enjoys  in  this  world 
of  Ctovemment-dominated  or  owned  radio  broadcasting, 
American  radio  leads  the  world  in  its  service  to  the  public 
and  in  the  caliber  of  its  programs.  It  is  with  the  devout  hope 
that  a  careless  disregard  for  the  high  responsibilities  which 
repose  upon  the  radio  industry  may  not  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  air  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  eminence  of 
American  radio  that  I  continue  to  interest  myself  in  this 
subject, 

LmTKS  I-IIOM  KALTE?»BORN  TO  MTTNDT  AND  UVKVt  TO  KALTFWBORN 

Included  in  the  correspondence  which  has  come  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  study  and  statements  in  this  connection  is 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  V.  Kaltenbom.  which  I  am 
reprinting  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  together  with  a  copy 
of  my  reply  to  him.  I  want  to  add  that  I  have  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kaltenborn's  statements  with  regard  to 
his  transfer  from  Columbia  to  N.  B.  C.  and  that  no  stigma  of 
any  kind  should  attach  itself  to  Mr.  Kaltenbom  by  virtue 
of  this  transfer  since  it  w  as  occasioned  by  the  decision  of  his 
sponsors  to  place  an  advertising  contract  with  another 
broadcasting  system.  This  confirmation  came  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  the  Leo  Burnett  Co..  of  Chicago,  which  handles 
the  advertising  for  Mr.  Kaltenborn's  sponsor,  and  says  in 
part: 

We  moved  the  Pure  Oil  broadcasts  over  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  May  14  due  to  the  fact  that  their  station  set-up 
would  give  us  greatly  Improved  coverage  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  Pxire  Oil  Co.  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  NBC  oflered  us 
a  much  better  time  period  •  •  •  We  agree  with  you  that  at 
times  Mr.  Kaltentxjrn  has  allowed  his  feelings  to  carry  him  away 
and  that  he  has  t>een  Indiscreet  on  occasions.  We  feel,  however, 
that  tbls  fault  Is  far  overbalanced  by  the  service  he  has  rendered 
tbe  listening  public  in  bis  keen  and  masterly  analysis  oX  the  news. 
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An  examination  of  tbe  mall  be  receives  Indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  his  listeners  agree  with  bim  absolutely  and  approve 
bis  stand.  •  •  •  However,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
articulate  minority,  we  have  admonished  Mr.  Kaltenborn  to  erer- 
dse  more  restraint  In  hla  broadcasts  and  be  has  agreed  to  do  so. 

(Signed)     P.  C.  HARPia. 

For  Ixo  BuENrrr  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  offer  for  the  record  Mr.  Kaltenborn's 
letter  to  me  in  toto  and  the  full  text  of  my  reply  to  him: 

Bkx>kltm.  N.  Y.,  June  12.  1940. 

The  Horwrable  Kkkl  Mundt. 

Member  of  Congress  for  South  DtJcota. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
IfT  Deak  Concrkssman:   I  know  that  you  have  long  t)een  inter- 
ested m  the  proper  development  of  American  radio.     I.  naturally, 
ahare  that  Interest,  since  I  have  analyzed  news  on  the  air  for  the 
past  18  years.    I  was  the  first  man  to  perform  that  service  for  the 
iimerican   public   ar.d   have   carried  on   this   work   without    Inter- 
ruption and    I  believe  I  can  honestly  say.  with  steadily  increasing 
success,   if  we  measure  success  in  terms  of  public  confidence  and 
recognition      In  view  of  your  distinguished  position  and  achieve- 
ments  I  know  that  you  would  not  voluntarily  do  me  an  injustice. 
Tet  you  have  done  Just  that,  inadvertently,  to  be  sure.    Ycu  appear 
to  have  given  credence  to  an  unfounded  report  that  I  was  dismissed 
by   the   Columbia   Broadcasting   System   txscause  I  excited   peoples 
emotions  concerning  the  war.    This  is  absolutely  untrue     I  was  not 
dismissed  by  Columbia,     vaiat  happened  was  this:   My  commercial 
sponsor  the  Pure  OH  Co..  was  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory-  quarter- 
hour  three  tUnes  a  week  on  the  Columbia  network  for  my  broad- 
casts     Tbe  hour  they  had— 6:30  p.  m.— brousht  my  program  Into 
their  main  selling  area  at  6:30  p.  m..  which  was  too  early,  and  dur- 
ing the  davUght-savlng  period  at  4 :30  p.  m..  which  was  unaccepta- 
ble to  any  sponsor  appealing  primarily  to  a  male  audience^   For 
tnis   reason    my    sponsor    asked   permission   to    negotiate    with    the 
National  Broadcasting  Co    for  a  more  favorable  period      I  granted 
that    permission,    and    the    nogotlations    succeeded       When    I    an- 
nounced the  transfer  of  my  program  to  the  omclals  of  the  Columbia 
network    they  were  extremely  disappointed  and  asked  me  If  there 
was  no  jxjsslble  way  In  which  the  situation  could  be  readjusted  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  retain  my  services. 

I  have  In  my  poBsesslon  letters  from  the  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  varlotis  other  officials,  ex- 
pressing the  highest  appreciation  of  my  services  to  that  organi- 
zation and  expressing  the  greatest  regret  at  losing  my  services. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  feel  sure  that  you  wUl  not  wish  to 
do  me  the  disservice  of  suggesting  publicly  or  privately  that  my 
separation  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  arose  from 
anv  fault  of  my  own  You  can  understand  that  my  professional 
reputation  is  an  extremely  valuable  financial  asset,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  take  whatever  action  Uy  In  my  power  to  prevent  iU 
deliberate  undermining 

I  wlU  therefore,  very  much  apprecUtc  your  advising  me  from 
whom  you  secwed  the  information  that  Columbia  discontinued 
my  broadcasts  because  of  their  character.  »_,♦»,,. 

As  a  public  man.  you  know  that  anyone  who  speaks  about  the 
war  these  days  is  bound  to  be  mlMiuotMl  and  misunderstood.     1 
receive  an  overwhelmingly  favorable  response  to  my  comments     I 
am  keenly  conscious  of  my  r««PonrtbUlty  to  public  opinion,  and 
am  making  every  effort  to  remain  sum.  biOanced.  and  ob)ectl%^  in 
tbe  face  of  a  situation  which  is  JnevlUbly  charged   with   high 
emotional   content      That  Is  why  I  am  constantly   getting   such 
commenU  as  hsve   Just  been  puWtohed  by  W    D    Jamleson.  the 
former   Iowa    Congressman.    In   his   largely    circulated    publication. 
The  Window   Seat.     In   the   June   6   Issue   of    this   publication,    he 
says-   "Don't  get  all  worked  up.     I  refuse  to  listen  to  the  news- 
nsih'  details  of  thU  terrible  war.  or  to  read   the   pages  on  pages 
about  it   in  the  papers      If  we  listen  to  2  or  3   good   commenta- 
tors, like  Kaltenbom.  we  can  keep  up  fairly  well  with  what  s  go- 
ing on  without  getting  all  unstrung."  .        *     ♦  t     ♦».- 
The  next  time  I  come  to  Washington,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
privilege   of   calling  on   you.   and  hope  that   ycu  will   be   able   to 
spare  me  a  few  minutes  for  a  general  discussion  of  those  radio 
problems  with  which   we  are  both  Intimately  concerned.     But  in 
the  meantime,  niay  I  have  your  reaction  to  the  contents  of  this 
letter? 

With  all  good  wlkhes. 

Sincerely  yours,  h.  V.  Kaltenborn. 


j         CoNcaESS  or  thi  TTntted  STA-ns. 

I  HOTTSZ  or   REPRESENTAnVES. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C  July  IS.  1940. 

Mr.  H.  V.  KALTENBoaif, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Kaltenborn:  I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of 
June  12  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  your  transfer  from  the 
Columbia  Broadcaat.rg  System  to  N.  B.  C:  the  same  mall  bringing 
me  your  letter  brought  me  a  letter  from  tbe  Leo  Burnett  c^..  or 
Chicago,  ccnveymg  the  same  Information  and  I  am  happy  to  be  set 
rSht  concerning  the  reasons  for  your  transfer.  I  am  ;;"cIoslng 
herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Burnett  Co  However,  I  shall 
mot  send  the  Burnett  Co.  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  you. 


I  want  to  assure  you.  Mr.  Kaltentwm,  that  I  am  most  ea^er  not 
to  do  you  an  injustice.  WhUe  both  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  In  speaking  with  me  over  the  telephone,  and  the  Burnett 
Co .  by  letter  under  date  of  June  12.  commented  upon  certain 
indiscretions  and  emotional  excesses  appearing  In  your  radio 
reporting.  I  am  also  sure  that  both  organizations  realize,  as  I  do 
my.self.  that  you  have  many  splendid  talents  and  virtues  as  a  news 
commentator  It  was  with  the  sincere  hope  that  your  occa.Monal 
excitable  and  exciting  excesses — that  those  of  other  radio  commen- 
tators—would not  cause  the  presenUy  existing  murmurs  asking  for 
more  control  of  radio  broadcasting  of  war  news  to  mount  to  a  de- 
mand which  would  further  restrict  free  radio  In  America  that  I  got 
Into  this  matter  in  the  first  place.  In  other  words.  I  am  fighting 
m  radios  comer.  But  like  a  drop  of  ink  In  a  glass  of  water, 
these  emoUonal  excessw  which  do  at  times  occur  form  the  dark 
cloud  which  is  likely  to  color  the  whole  situation  unless  you 
and  other  commentators  and  radio  itself  hold  them  in  check. 
Th?!«e  times  are  far  too  trying  and  momentous,  and  with  this  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree,  to  permit  emotionalism  to  replace  clear- 
headedness and  hysteria  to  color  sound  Judgment  on  decisions 
which  mean  war  or  peace  for  America.  We  must  meet  these  prob- 
lems deliberately  and  thoughtfully— it  Is  no  time  to  engage  In 
histrionics,  however  innocently  conceived.  In  presenting  factual 
matter  to  the  public.  It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under- 
playing emotionalism,  now,  than  to  err  on  tbe  side  of  excitable 
excesses. 

You  indicate  that  when  you  are  next  in  Washington  you  may 
call  my  ofBce  for  an  appointment.  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  have 
you  do"  so  and  shall  enjoy  discussing  this  whole  problem  with  you. 
At  that  time.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  let  you  see  some  of  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  on  this  subject,  including  the  letter 
from  thP  Burnett  Co ,  Columbia,  and  other  communications.  I 
have  met  you  en  different  occasions,  have  addressed  nimicrous  con- 
ventions at  which  you  have  also  spoken,  and  have  a  high  personal 
regard  for  your  integrity,  intelligence,  and  patrioUc  sincerity. 
I  realize,  too.  the  manifold  dlfllcultles  your  work  involves  in  con- 
trolling your  emotions  and  in  preventing  the  sympathie.s  which  we 
all  hold  at  this  dark  hour  from  speaking  more  loudly  over  the 
air  than  the  facts  themselves. 

In  my  opinion.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  maintaining  American  radio 
on  Its  present  very  fine  and  serviceable  basis  of  private  ownership 
and  sponsor.shlp  with  no  more  C3overnment  restrictions  than  posi- 
tively necessary  to  prevent  it  from  exercising  monopolistic  practices, 
it  is  essential  that  radio  Itself  and  those  whom  it  supports  must 
exercise  self-restraints  and  self-control  which  will  keep  It  from 
developing  Into  a  detriment  to  the  public  Interests.  By  and  large, 
it  is  today  doing  that;  by  and  large,  you  are  today  helping  it  to 
maintain  Its  high  reputation.  But  it  \b  the  exceptions  which  must 
give  us  all  concern, 

I  feel  that  sponsored  programs,  professional  commentators,  speak- 
ers working  for  pay.  and  salaried  reporters  should  not  permit 
their  personal  prejudices,  their  IndlvidiuQ  opinions,  their  political 
philosophies,  and  their  vlewpolnU  to  color  the  programs  In  which 
they  participate.  To  follow  this  practice  would  be  to  permit  tbe 
opinion  backed  by  the  biggest  purse  to  propagandize  the  Nation 
It  would  enable  radio  to  utilize  the  special  claims  it  exercises  to 
preferential  air  waves  (by  grace  of  Government  permit)  as  a  devlcs 
for  molding  public  opinion  along  the  Urns  which  these  bro«d- 
casting  companies  prefer  or  which  are  designated  by  organizations 
or  individuals  hsvlng  big  sums  to  sptnd  for  controlling  public 
opinion  That  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  u«ng  free  speech  to  cir- 
cumvent free  thinking. 

Please  believe  me.  sir.  I  am  not  contending  that  radio  makes  a 
practice  of  tislng  Its  unique  Government  concesKlon  to  color  public 
opinion  on  go%  enur.cntal  or  International  issues.     It  is  tbe  excep- 
tion   again,   which   worries  me   and   many   of   my   coJleagues  with 
whom    I    have    discussed    these    matters.     The    normal    practice    of 
restricting  opinionated   progranw  on   governmental   Issues   to  free 
time  with  the  laudable  policy  of  permitting  all  sides  to  share  alike 
in  the  free  time  to  voice  their  position  is  Americanism  in  acUon.    Z 
favor  It      I  want  to  see  It  preserved      I  do  not  want  to  see  it  per- 
verted by  too  many  programs  In  which  paid  time— by  commercial 
•  ponsors  or  by  stistalnln^'  programs  by  the  chains  themselves— are 
devoted  to  an  effort  to  mold  public  opinion  on  national   issues. 
I   shall    be   glad   to   have   your   reaction   to  my   phUosophy   of   the 
true  function  of  radio  as  outlined  In  this  paragraph  and  In  the  fore- 
Eolng      I  dare  to  hope  you  will  agree  with  me.     But.  In  all  events, 
I  shall  appreciate  your  reaction  as  it  is  a  problem  being  increasingly 
dlscvissed  In  informal  talk  on  Capitol  HUl.    If  I  am  wrong,  I  want 
to  be  set  right  and  work  for  a  free  radio  In  America  as  It  should  be. 
Finally,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  if  anything  1  have  said  or  written  has 
in  any  way  Injured  yotir  professional  reputation  or  private  feelings. 
My  concern  Is  with  the  problem  we  confront,  not  the  personalities 
involved.     I   am   mre  you   are  steadUy   trying  to  keep  within  the 
connnes  of  good  taste  and  good  Judgment.     I  am  confident  that  you 
would  not   V  Ittlngly  contribute  to  the  confusion  and  hysteria  of 
these  most  significant  days.    If  you  feel  that  in  any  way  I  have  in- 
jured you.  I  shall  be  glad  upon  your  request  to  publish  In  full  In  the 
CoifCRzasioNAL  Record  your  letter  of  Jime  13  and  a  copy  of  tbU 
reply      I  shall  look  forward  to  yotir  visit  In  my  office  when  you  ars 
in  Washington. 

CordlaUy  yours,  


i 


■.V 

.1 
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RADIO'S    BISPONSlBH-rraS    KXPAWD     with     BADIOS    PRTVILECEa 

Mr    Speaker,  all  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
severe  charges  recently  leveled  at  the  American  radio  indus- 
try by  certain  Government  ofBcials  charging  it  with  monop- 
olistic practices  and  other  unfair  policies.    Personally.  I  am 
unwUling  to  subscribe  to  these  charges  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able evidence.    I  think  that  the  record  of  American  radio, 
trken  as  a  whole,   is  highly   commendable.     Great   public 
service  is  rendered  the  public  by  radio  through  its  practice  of 
making  available  to  speakers  of  opposing  sides  on  contro- 
versial Issues  like  periods  of  free  time  to  present  their  argu- 
ments.    To  my  knowledKC  radio  has  net  yet  been  guilty  of 
using  its  monopoly  of  favorite  air  waves  and  its  protective 
licenses   and   permits   to   sponsor   one   set   of   protagonists 
against  another  or  to  freeze  out  opposing  viewpoints.    It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  radio  wUl  never  permit  itself  to  become 
guilty  of  such  prejudicial  practices  because  to  my  mind  that 
would  be  a  big  step  backward  through  providing  potent  argu- 
ments for  more  Government  control  or  supervision  and  for 
substituting    bureaucratic    control — never    very    satisfactory 
and  seldom  very  equitable— for  self-restraint  and  fair-play 
codes  which  radio  can  much  better  provide  for  itself  by  a 
faithful  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  which  always  at- 
tach themselves  to  such  special  privileges  as  radio  presently 

enjoys.  .  . 

With  the  hope  that  radio  may  redouble  its  efforts  to  avoid 
justifiable  criticism  and  that  it  may  reexamine  Its  practices 
'   to  the  end  that  the  best  public  interests  may  always  be 
served.   I   summarize   herewith  some   considerations   which 
I  believe  radio  executives  should  carefully  ponder  and  not 
lightly  shunt  aside  on  the  basis  that  at  this  time  no  great 
complaint  is  evident  In  demands  for  legislative  reforms  or 
executive  restraints.    The   time  to   ebminate   a   widespread 
public  demand  for  governmental  correctives  is  before  the  com- 
plaint is  crystallized — once  the  crusade  is  on  and  a  chorus 
of  demands  for  Government  action  is  apparent,  it  is  fre- 
quently too  late  to  stem  the  tide  and  all  too  often  the  al- 
leged  correctives   go   too   far   and   impose   new  vices  more 
pernicious   than   those   they   would   eradicate.     No  business 
enterprise  is  ever  so  strong  or  so  safe  that  it  can  afford  to 
discard  substantial  segments  of  its  goodwill  by  turning   a 
deaf  ear  to  sincere  critics  and  trusting  to  time  alone  to 
quiet  valid  criticisms.    For  that  reason,  I  list  the  following 
factors  for  whatever  value  they  may  have  in  stimulating 
thought  leading  to  the  preservation  of  free  radio  in  America 
and  the  nipping  in  the  bud  of  any  proposals  that  Govern- 
ment action  be  utilized  to  eradicate  such  minor  deficiencies 
as  radio  may  now  be  heir  to.    American  radio  is  good  and 
It  is  getting  better.    It  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate that  its  self-imposed  regulations  are  adequate  to 
serve  the  public  interest   and  to  protect  the  functions  of 
democratic  government  in  this  great  Republic. 

A   StTMitABT   or  TACTOMS   FOB   RADIO    KXICmVES   TO   CONSIDER 

First.  Ninety  percent  of  present-day  radio  programs  are 
free  from  substantial  criticism  by  the  public.  That  in  itself 
is  a  high  tribute  to  American  radio.  The  10  percent  of 
radio  programs  which  cause  concern  are  the  cpinionated  ob- 
servations of  speakers  who  are  either  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
radio  companies  themselves  or  who  speak  for  hire  for  com- 
mercial sponsors.  Radio  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance as  molders  of  public  opinion  which  these  opinionated 
observers  have  and  the  delicate  problem  growing  out  of  them 
concerning  how  far  radio  or  commercial  sponsors  should  go 
in  employing  speakers  for  hire  to  shape  public  opinion. 

Second.  Radio  executives  should  study  the  advisability  of 
setting  up  self-imposed  regulations  whereby  sponsored  pro- 
grams by  commercial  groups,  professional  commentators. 
speakers  working  for  pay  and  salaried  reporters  on  sustain- 
ing programs,  should  not  permit  their  personal  prejudices. 
their  individual  <H)Uilons.  their  political  philosophies,  and 
their  own  viewpoints  to  color  the  programs  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate. To  expand  this  type  opinionated  program  to  Its  full 
extent  would  be  to  permit  the  opinion  backed  by  the  biggest 
purse  to  propagandiie  America  and  dominate  the  air  waves. 


Carried  to  its  ultimate  degree,  a  billion-dollar  sponsor  could 
purchase  time  enough  and  sponsor  speakers  and  commen- 
tators enough  to  superimpose  its  philosophy  or  policies  upon 
an  entire  people.  Thus  such  free  speech  on  the  air  could  be 
used  to  circumvent  the  free  thinking  of  a  nation. 

Third.  Radio's  current  policy  of  permitting  conflicting  sides 
of  controversial  questions  to  have  equal  opportunity  with  free 
radio  time  to  present  its  arguments  is  Americanism  in  action. 
It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  and  is  highly  commendable. 
But  if  speakers  on  commercial  programs  and  those  speaking 
on  the  sustaining  programs  of  the  big  radio  chains  them- 
selves attempt  to  Influence  public  opinion  and  present  lop- 
sided arguments  on  public  questions  they  can  well  destroy  and 
nullify  the  great  democratic  value  of  the  prevailing  policy  of 
giving  free  time  to  all  sides  of  a  controversial  question,  because 
the  professional  commentators  and  speakers  are  on  the  air 
so  much  more  frequently  than  the  laymen. 

Fourth.  Radio  should  recognize  a  responsibility  for  not  per- 
mitting itself  to  be  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  on  con- 
troversial questions,  which  is  not  shared  by  the  newspaper 
business.  The  difference  is  clear-cut  and  obvious.  As  many 
newspapers  can  present  themselves  for  public  approval  in  any 
State  or  community  as  the  public  will  .support,  they  seek  and 
secure  no  governmental  license  and  obtain  no  governmental 
monopoly  of  favored  channels  of  presentation.  Thus  editors 
have  an  independence  which  radio  systems  cannot  rightfully 
exercise  because  radio  by  its  very  nature  is  more  monopolistic 
than  are  the  newspapers.  Too  many  radio  stations  find  too 
few  choice  air  waves  to  share  for  day  and  night  broadcasting. 
Therefore  the  Government  licenses  some  and  must  refuse  con- 
cessions to  others.  While  no  legitimate  complaint  can  at- 
tach to  this  necessity,  it  does  impose  upon  those  radio  units 
favored  by  Government  permit  to  own  an  air  wave  the  obUga- 
tion  not  to  exercise  that  concession  to  plump  for  one  opinion 
or  to  play  down  another. 

Fifth.  Excesses  and  abuses  in  the  realm  of  these  opin- 
ionated programs  by  speakers  for  hire  are  the  danger  zone 
around  free  radio  in  America.  Government  regulation  could 
correct  the  abuses  but  I  hope  it  will  never  have  to  come  to 
that.  In  my  opinion  such  coercion  Is  unnecessary.  Radio 
deserves  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  these  abuses  for  itself 
where  they  occur  and  to  guard  against  their  extension.  To 
say  they  never  occur,  is  to  blink  at  the  facts;  to  say  they  are 
the  prevailing  practice.  Is  to  exaggerate  the  exception.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  of  too  many,  too  highly  opinionated  com- 
mercial or  sustaining  programs,  and  a  ban  against  all  inter- 
pretative speakers  and  personal  commentators  there  is  surely 
a  happy  compromise  at  which  point  such  speakers  for  hire 
can  be  selected  who  will  exercise  good  taste  and  opinions  bal- 
anced by  open-minded  recognition  that  others  equally  wise 
may  hold  differing  viewpoints.  Such  speakers  can  be  secured, 
I  believe,  who  will  stress  the  factual  over  the  prejudicial  ele- 
ments of  news  and  who  will  avoid  taking  sides  on  issues 
of  political  importance  or  governmental  significance  at 
times  and  on  points  which  comprise  periods  of  our  national 
history  when  the  general  public  is  seeking  to  formulate 
clear-headed  and  far-reaching  decisions  which  may  deter- 
mine our  national  destiny  for  many  years  to  come. 

FOR   FRia:   RADIO.    FREE   SPEECH,    FREE   PRESS,    AND    FREE    DECISION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  part  which  a  free  radio 
should  appropriately  play  in  molding  public  opinion  by  use 
of  commercial  programs  and  professional  speakers  on  sus- 
taining programs  Is  not  solely  a  question  of  what  part  radio 
should  play  In  conveying  and  interpreting  war  news.  It  is 
a  permanent  American  question  which  prevails  in  wartimes 
and  peace,  in  election  years  and  in  off-election  years.  It 
is  perhaps  well  that  the  exigencies  of  war  and  an  election 
call  this  problem  to  our  attention  most  vigorously  at  this 
time  because  a  careful  study  of  its  factors  now.  and  studi- 
ous attention  toward  Its  solution,  may  help  eliminate  flagrant 
excesses  and  develop  self-controls  by  radio  itself  which  will 
go  far  toward  retaining  free  radio  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
great  American  system  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  decision. 


The  American  Alien 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMIMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


RAmO  ADDRESS  BY   80UCIT0R   GENZKAL  FRANCIS  BIDDLE 

Mr  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  evening 
Francis  Biddle  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  de- 
Uvered  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co  an  address  explanatory  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
program  for  administraUon  and  enforcement  of  our  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws,  the  laws  against  espionage 
and  sabotage,  and  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  civil  liber- 
Ues  This  address,  entitled  "The  American  Allen."  is  a 
valuable  and  Umely  contribuUon  in  view  of  present  condi- 
tions In  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  tonight  of  ^%«f «  '^L'T,^ 
to  my  flllcw  Americans,  to  those  who  are  cUizens  o^^  the  United 
SaS  because  they  inherited  that  right  by  birth.  fr,^'^°  ^Y^^J*! 
a>me  citizens  of  this  country  by  their  own  free  c»^o  «^„And  I  want 
to  speak  to  people  of  other  nationalities  who  are  living  am-^ng  us. 
whom  for  la^of  a  better  word  we  caU  aliens.  I  shall  call  them 
ImeScan-allens.  foreigners  who  are  making  their  homes  here  but 
who  are  potential  Americans. 

Under  our  Con.stltution  and  laws  the  control  of  naturalization  and 
UxSgSt^on  to  this  country  la  vested  in  the  United  States  Gove  n- 
Sent^  UntU  recently  those  duties  have  been  "«<»"  J^*  f  ^«^/°° 
S  the  Department  of  Labor,  probably  because  Immigrants  to  this 
cLnUy  wWTconsldered  largely  In  relation  to  labor  problems.  The 
S^t  i^eTt  m^  of  people  who  came  here  from  overseas  were 
SSuK-or^^  They  helped  to  buUd  our  highways,   our  raU- 

roads,  and  our  cities.  .^  ,_       ^  • 

For  some  time,  as  you  know.  President  Roosevelt  has  been  send- 
inrto  Contrross  various  plans  calUng  for  the  reorganization  of  dlf- 
S«it  S^^h^s  of  the  Government.  On  May  22  he  submitted  a 
DlSitrenTf erring  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Inimlgratlon 
S^  NSuranzatlon  Ser^lces.*^ Including  the  Border  Patrol.  In  a 
messaee  exolainlng  this  transfer  he  said — I  quote: 

•The  start  ling  sequence  of  International  events  which  has  oc- 

T^e  Btartung  n^  ^necessitated   a  review   of    the    measures    re- 

.     J  ^    .     ,     Bofetv     •     •     •     I    am    convinced    that 

S^^e'r^  e'xTstmg    c'inmt"lons"1hJ   Immigration    and    naturalization 

i^ulltl^  can  best  contribute  to  the  national  well-being  only   If 

;^"yIr?clSly  integrated  with  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 

JU  strict    " 

This  order  of  transfer  was  duly^proved  J?  ^gj^^f^^,^^ 
effect  on  June  14.  The  Attorney  CJenerai  of  the  United  States  na.^ 
mrS^  me  to  coordinate  this  work  with  other  services  of  the 
DfSmient  of  Justlc«H-prlmartIy  ttoe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
mt^Sn^he  ClvU  Llbert^Burcau.  and  the  recently  organized  Neu- 
&lltyun!t  Lemuel  B.  Bchofteld.  a  major  of  Infantry  dunng  the 
World  war  anTYormer  assistant  district  attorney  and  director  of 
DUbllc  safely  In  PhUadelphla.  has  been  appoUited  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  STe  Attorney  General  to  be  Admlnirtratlve  Head  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization. 

The  Federal  laws  against  espionage  and  sabotage  apply  alike  to 
mens  aVd  citizens  The  Department  of  Justice  Is  charged  with  the 
Slt^of  detecttng  and  appVehendlng  all  violators  of  those  laws, 
ihether  JltSns  *or  aliens^  and  of  prosecuting  violators.  Inthe 
a«e  of  a  citizen  arrest  and  prosecution  are  the  remedies.  When 
SrTnT  abu^  our  hospitality  there  is  a  further  '^"'«»y-<'*P2r^^"°°, 
TTie  reorranlzatlon  plan  will  enable  the  Government  to  deal  more 
effSrtl^irand  mo.^  promptly  with  alien  violators  of  our  laws 
Jec^us^lt  win  integrate  all  activities  <»«*»n8  '''^^^  ,?^'^° ^  "^^ 
^mrtment  of  Justice,  whose  duty  It  is  to  enforce  the  law  The 
w^^^^the  border  patrol,  the  Immigrant  Inspectors,  and  the  natu- 
JiSlaUon  officers  vrtll  be  brought  together  f"!^^^*,,?**:;^^,^',!^ 
Setwo  Department  of  Justice  units  concerned  with  ^ibvpre  ve 
StlvlISsThe  PWeral  Bureau  of  InT«rtlgatlon  and  the  Neutrality 
Un it  w"ich  enWe  the  law  and  deal  with  lawbreakers  and  with 
the  ClvU  Lrbcrtle.  tMvlslon.  which  see.  to  it  that  the  rights  of  indl- 
Tlduals  are  not  violated.  ^   „  ^  _-i._«.4.,»^ 

In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturjlatton 
Service,  the  pollctea  of  the  Department  of  J"»*»<^^'11U^„J°S' 
nated  by  two  major  objectives:  The  Tlgoroos  and  «ff«f*J.^tf^<7**- 
S^nt  rf  our  Uws  and  the  fuU  protection  of  the  clvU  rlghU  of  aU 


persons  to  the  United  States.    Both  these  objectives  were  clearly 
recognlaed  by  the  President.     He  said  of  this  plan— I  quote: 

"While  it  Is  designed  to  afford  more  effecUve  control  over  alleiM. 
this  proposal  does  not  reflect  any  Intention  to  deprive  them  of 
their  ClvU  Uberties  or  otherwise  to  Impair  their  legal  status.  ThU 
reorganization  will  enable  the  Government  to  deal  quickly  wlU» 
those  aliens  who  conduct  themselves  In  a  manner  that  oomucts 
with  the  public  Interest."  ^         w         w 

The  tragedy  to  western  civilization  throiigh  which  we  have  been 
living  durmg  these  last  terrible  days  has  made  us  alive  to  the 
threat  <rf  espionage  and  treason  within  our  democracy — a  feared 
danger  which  we  cannot  see  but  which  we  must  be  alert  to  dis- 
cover and  destroy  before  It  U  too  late.  The  individual  citizen,  of 
course,  feels  powerless  to  combat  this  subversive  evU.  and  the  fear 
of  "fifth  column"  activities  has  naturally  made  some  (sections  of 
our  population  hysterical. 

One  form  that  this  hysteria  has  taken  Is  the  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  aU  aliens  living  In  America — a  confession  of  fear 
and  weakness  that  sees  a  spy  behind  every  foreign  accent.  Where 
Individuals  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  there  have 
been  Instances  of  mob  violence.  A  religious  sect  known  as 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  been  repeatedly  set  upon  and  iseaten. 
They  had  committed  no  crime,  but  the  mob  adjudged  they  had 
and  meted  out  mob  punishment.  The  Attorney  General  has 
ordered  an   Immediate  Invesiigatlon  of  these  outrages. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  mass  hysteria,  no  justification  for  mob  vio- 
lence As  a  peaceful  Nation  we  have,  perhaps,  been  slow  to  realize 
the  danger  But  today  we  are  all  of  us  alive  to  the  Immediate 
threat.  °The  Department  of  Justice  Is  well  equipped  to  recognize 
tht  real  danger  spots  and  to  deal  with  them  vigorously.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people  the  Justice  Department  wUl  root 
out  espionage  and  sabotage  wherever  It  threatens.  The  people  must 
be  alert  and  watchful,  and  above  aU  cool  and  sane.  Since  mob  vio- 
lence will  make  the  Government's  task  Infinitely  more  difficult.  It 
v?lll  not  be  tolerated  We  shall  not  defeat  the  Nazi  evU  by  emulating 
its  mcthtds.    As  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  ..^  w.     *        ♦     — ♦ 

"I  have  ever  deemed  It  more  honorable  and  profltable  too,  to  set 
a  good  example  than  to  follow  a  bad  one." 

We  are  equipped  to  meet  all  dangers  that  come  from  within,  uur 
laws  are  adequate  to  cope  with  those  dangers,  and  if  there  Is  any 
point  at  which  they  prove  inadequate,  we  shall  ask  the  Conp^  to 
strengthen  them.  For  the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  the  Federal 
Biu-eau  of  Investigation  has  a  competent  group  of  trained  men^  It 
has  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  police  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  In  adequate  laws  and  competent  loyal  officlaU  to  ad- 
minister them,  the  American  people  place  their  reliance 

Tills  transfer  of  Immigration  and  naturalization  activities  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  raised  the  question  »n  the  minds  of  a 
gocd  many  noncltlzens  as  to  whether  it  was  effected  with  a  v  ew  to 
making  far  more  drastic  the  regulations  governing  their  status  In 
the  United  States.  I  have  In  mind  particularly  those  refugees  who 
have  sought  shelter  with  us  from  the  horror  of  war  and  Persecution 
in  their  own  countries  Our  policy  must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  world,  but  I  want  to  a-wmre  you 
that  we  shall  not  abandon  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
democracy  which  Include  a  generous  and  Just  treatment  to  Innocent 
sufferers  from  any  country-,  who  have  sought  refuge  '*-l\»V;f  • 

The  footprints  of  the  Trojan  horse  are  «"*  *°""1J," ,  ^jj? 
treachcrcus  propaganda  which  leads  to  the  ruthless  persecution 
S  mVnorltles^  and  thereafter  their  purpose  Is  ^^^^^^"^^^ 
down  our  American  democratic  insistence  on  freedom  of  ^K 
rellKlous  worship,  and  freedom  of  assembly  by  stirring  up  "- 
llgloS^and  racial  hatred  within  the  United  States.  Let  me  speak 
one  famUiar  word  of  warning  to  all  Amer  caiis^  '*!"^!r^; 
"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand."  Do  "ot  let  the 
subtle  nropap-anda  of  race  hatred  turn  you  against  any  group 
S  this  SSt^  as  a  group.  Remember  that  Internal  dissension 
1?  what  ThTwJuld-be  "fifth  column"  hopes  for.     It  weaken,  our 

inner  strength.  »,  ♦   t   .oih   .f   tH* 

Let  me  in  closing  return  once  more  to  what  '  «*^„**  ^°« 
beelnnlne  I  do  not  like  the  soimd  of  the  word  alien.  It  Is 
nke  a  bfand  on  the  law-abiding  foreigners  who  have  oo™*  ^ 
America  as  the  land  of  Justice  and  opponun^iorj^i-  Iprtt^ 
to  think  of  them  as  American-aliens,  those  people  who  have  lived 
here  In  oeace  whose  chUdren.  bom  on  our  soil,  are  American 
Sft^erS  todS:  There  Is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the 
length  of  time  a  man  has  been  here  and  his  loyalty  to  American 
institutions.  A  survey  made  recently  In  one  of  our  States  ahowed 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  belonging  to  families  headed  by 
aliens  were  American  citizens.  As  one  writer  has  put  it.  EUls 
Island  U  beginning  to  share  honors  with  Plymouth  Rock.  J^^ 
American  aliens  have  helped  with  their  strength  to  build  the 
physical  and  spiritual  greatness  of  our  Nation.  They  have  anared 
with  us  the  good  and  bad  days  of  prosperity  and  poverty.  The 
old  per^le  may  speak  only  the  language  of  their  fatherland;  they 
feel  and  dream  ovir  American  aspirations. 
There  are  the  Slavic-Americans  who  have  created  our  empire  of 

gteel rail  and  bridge  and  skyscraper:  the  Scandinavian-Americans 

whose  industry  and  honesty  have  built  up  the  great  Northwest; 
the  Oerman- Americans  wlwae  ancient  gentle  culture  is  still  preserved 
here  on  our  shores;  the  lUllan-Amerlcan  stonemason,  skilled  artisan. 
artlstr-and  those  Italian-Americans  who.  with  torn  hearts,  have 
recently  had  courage  to  denounce  the  acts  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship which  Uiey  hate;  the  countless  other  races  who  have  become  a 
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very  part  of  It.  It  was  of  them,  and  others  like  them,  that  President 
Wuson  said,  on  May  10.  1915.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  other  Great 
Wnr.  when  feellrgs  were  running  high  In  this  country,  as  ihey  now 
are.  addressing  5.000  of  them  who  had  been  newly  naturalized: 

"This  is  the  only  country  In  the  world  wl.lch  experiences  this 
constant  and  repeated  rebirth.  •  •  •  This  country  Is  constantly 
dr.nklng  strength  out  of  new  sources  by  the  voluntary  association 
with  It  of  great  bodies  of  strong  men  and  fcrward-looklng  women 
out  of  other  lands.  And  so  by  the  gift  of  the  free  will  of  Inde- 
pendent people  It  Is  cjnotantly  being  renewed  from  generation  to 
generation  by  the  same  process  from  which  It  was  originally  created. 
It  IS  as  If  humanity  had  determined  to  see  to  It  that  this  great 
Nation,  founded  fcr  the  benefit  of  humanity,  should  not  lack  fcr  the 
•Ueglance  of  the  people  of  the  world      •      •      •." 

Th«  D?partment  of  Just.ce  Is  dedicated  to  Its  name — to  the  task 
of  Just.ce  It  la  here  to  see  that  th>?  rights  if  free  speech,  free 
worship,  free  assembly  are  not  violated  It  is  here  to  apprehend 
thnse  who  wou:d  undermine  our  national  life  and  secuiity  and 
destroy  those  rights.     It  Is  your  safegtiard  of  democracy. 


And  They  Were  Unprepared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING   POST 


Mr,  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  June  22.  1940,  entitled  "And  They  Were 
Unprepared." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  22.  1940] 

AND   T>IET    WXRE    CNPREPAaED 

We  trust  history  to  erase  or  disregard  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
moment  when  the  thought  cf  having  to  stand  alone  In  Its  own 
■hemi.sphere  against  the  European  aggressor  made  the  great  Ameri- 
can democracy  seem  to  be  afraid,  Aliclblades  explained  It  when 
he  complained  of  his  Greeks — who  were  often  scared,  but  never 
afraid — that  he  could  not  get  them  to  act  until  he  had  made 
tho'r  flesh  to  creep.  That  Is  a  weakness  of  democracies  sttll. 
Their  emotions  are  quick,  but  their  minds  are  dilatory.  They 
trifle  with  lime  and  are  never  ready. 

For  how  long  did  Elngland  and  Prance  watch  the  Germans  at 
the  work  of  building  the  most  frightful  war  machine  of  all  time? 
They  knew  well  enough  what  It  was  for.  They  could  have  stopped 
It.  Their  resources  were  In  every  way  superior.  At  least  they 
could  have  prepared  the  invincible  defense.  But  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  forego  In  time  their  customary  ways  and  comforts,  unable 
to  forget  their  Internal  disputes.  Incapable  of  bringing  their  lives. 
their  powers  and  Intelligence  under  discipline  of  a  single  grim 
purpose,  aa  they  saw  the  Germans  doing.  So  It  was  that  when  tlie 
terror  struck,  they  were  not  ready,  and  began  calling  to  the  great 
young  democracy  acrcas  the  Atlantic  to  save  them.  or.  if  not  to 
uiTe  them,  who  had  been  saved  once  before,  to  save  civilization. 

And  what  had  this  romantic  democracy  t>een  doing?  It  had 
been  Indulging  lt«  moral  passions.  Conscious  of  having  In  its 
hands  the  iMiance  of  all  power  In  the  potential  sense,  with  two- 
thlrda  of  th«  world's  gold  in  lU  vaults,  with  an  unlimited  surplus 
of  tssentlal  resources.  It  had  b*en  saying  to  the  aggressor.  •'You 
and  who  else?"  It  had  been  pursuing  the  phantasy  that,  merely 
by  threatening  to  put  its  weight   In  his  path.   It  could  stop  him. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  that  phantasy  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  Presidents  quarantine  speech  In  Chicago,  in  October 
1937.  He  said:  "Let  no  one  Imagine  that  America  will  escape. 
Uiai  it  may  exp>ect  mercy,  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  wUl  not  be 
attached. "  And  what  he  proposed  was  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  shotild  "quarantine  the  aggressor." 

No  one  aaked  how  or  with  what  means.  Had  we  not  our 
mobtllzatlon-day  plan  In  the  flies  of  the  War  Department,  an 
army  of  4.000.000  men  on  paper,  and  a  law  all  written  and 
ready  to  t)e  passed,  turning  the  economy  of  the  entire  ci:untry  from 
peace  to  war  overnight? 

Whether  the  Germana  knew  that  or  not,  they  went  on  building 
tbelr  war  naachlce. 

Notiilng  came  of  the  quarantine  Idea.  The  next  shape  cf  the 
phantasy  received  from  the  President  was,  "Methods  short  of  war. 


f   but    m^^re    effective    than   mere    words."      What    methods?      What 
measures? 

Anyhow  the  Germans  went  on  building  their  machine. 
Then  the  President  began  to  say  that  the  old  19:37  neutrality 
law,  forbidding  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  bolUgcrents.  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  been  unable  to  awe  the  aggressor.  He 
wanted  It  repealed,  and  In  place  of  It  a  law  that  would  give  him 
almost  unlimited  discretion  to  employ  the  economic  powtr  of  the 
country  In  foreign  wars  The  Congress,  after  a  very  bitter  fight, 
refused  to  give  him  .such  a  law.  It  was  then  that  the  controversy 
arose  ever  whether  he  had  said  to  Members  of  Congress.  In  a 
confidential  White  House  Interview,  that  oiu-  first  line  of  defense 
wus  In  Prance,  cr  what  exactly  he  did  say  to  make  them  think 
he  said  that.  Yet  .'suppose  he  did  say  it,  and  suppose  he  had  been 
right.  What  were  we  going  to  put  there?  A  typewritten  statistical 
statement  of  cur  pote^.tial  power?  Another  warning  to  the  ag- 
gressor cf  what  we  could  do? 

Tlie  Germans  went  on  building  their  machine;  and  when  of  a 
sudden  they  released  It  fully  and  went  crashing  through  Holland 
and  Belgium  with  It,  the  President  announced  that  we  wore 
"shocked  and  angered."  We  were.  Rising  In  millions  of  Ameri- 
can hearts  that  day  was  the  passion  to  put  forth  the  arm  of  the 
most  powerful  democracy  and  smite  that  aggressor.  Yet  again,  with 
what?  With  shock  and  anger.  Shock  is  sensation  and  anger  Is 
emotion,  and  neither  one  has  ever  yet  shot  a  bombing  plane 
down. 

It  was  then,  and  as  If  for  the  first  time,  that  a  country  hitherto 
boasting  of  its  oifenslve  power  looked  to  Its  weapons.  That  was  the 
moment  we  spoke  of  In  the  beginning — the  moment  of  panic.  Its 
weapons  were  not  fit.  They  were  not  fit  for  self-defense  even.  If 
Its  entire  military  strength  had  been  there  to  meet  the  ajrgre3::or. 
It  could  not  have  saved  Holland,  to  say  nothing  of  civilization. 
What  would  happen,  therefore.  If  the  Germans  should  suddenly 
win,  capture  the  British  and  French  navies,  and  then  turn  their 
frightful  machine  against  us?     Could  we  defend  ourselves? 

The  truth,  or  quite  enough  of  it.  concerning  our  state  of  military 
and  industrial  unpre pared ness  now  is  notorious.  Such  sayings  as 
that  In  these  days  of  "swift  and  shocking  developments"  a  nation 
must  'look  to  Its  defenses  In  the  light  of  new  factors."'  or  that  the 
Administration  had  not  at  its  disposal  the  means  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  adequate  national  defense— for  that  matter,  a  hemisphere 
defense  according  to  its  own  thesis — are  but  suavities  and  eloze. 
The  Administration  did  know.  Its  flies  are  heavv  with  neglected 
Information.  Our  foremost  authority  in  Industrial  preparedness  Is 
Bernard  M  Baruch.  who.  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
commanded  the  country's  economic  exertions  in  the  World  War  22 
years  ago.  Ceaselessly  for  3  years  he  importuned  the  Government 
and  the  President  personally  with  oral  statements  and  written 
memoranda  on  the  neces^-ilty  to  prepare  and  orijanize  Industry  for 
national  defense  and  on  the  rise  and  character  of  the  German  men- 
ace. After  the  appeasement  of  Hitler  at  Munich,  he  returned  from 
Europe  and  stood  on  the  V^Tilte  House  steps  .saving.  "The  condition 
of  American  defense  Is  unknown  only  to  Americans.  Every  foreign 
power  knows  what  we  are  doing  and  exactly  what  we  lack."  And 
to  the  Government  he  addressed  another  memorandum  say're  "I 
do  not  know  whether  the  .special  machinery  thit  is  nf^-ssary  for 
making  power  has  been  bought  That  should  be  top  prlorl'v  Next 
should  be  the  shortage  In  antiaircraft  and  antitank  guns  and  semi- 
automatic shoulder  rifies.  with  a  reserve  of  special  machinery  Then 
airplanes  and  more  airplanes." 

And  as  for  means,  there  was  a  dl.spensatlon  of  chance  such  as  will 
never  occur  again  For  his  recovery  protrram  the  President  re- 
ceived from  Congrtss  billions  to  spend  la  whatever  way  he  would 
Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  alone  to  beeln  with' 
he  got  »3.300.000.000.  The  Congress  did  not  say  "what  he  should 
do  with  the  money:  it  did  sujf^rest  to  him.  among  other  thincs 
naval  construction,  aircraft,  and  mechanization  of  the  Army 

What  did  he  do  with  It?  In  the  next  fiscal  year  total  emergency 
expenditures  under  the  recovery  program  were  four  billions-  and 
of  thU  foxir  billions,  less  than  sixty-one  millions  were  sperit  for 
national  defense.  BlUions  out  of  that  first  free  purse  and  billions 
since  for  relief,  for  social  security,  for  the  more  abundant  life 
and  to  make  work— save  the  word!— at  a  time  when  In  Germany 
every  ounce  of  human  labor  was  employed  and  people  were  en 
short  rations  In  order  to  build  a  war  machine  with  which  to  destrov 
the  soft-living  democracies.  ' 

That  Is  not  all  Besides  the  free  billions  that  might  have  been 
spent  in  works  of  preparedness.  Congress  has  directly  appropriated 
for  national  defense  in  the  last  7  years  the  enormous  total  of  seven 
billions.  Seven  years  was  Germany  building  her  war  machine  In 
those  7  years,  with  the  money  that  we  might  have  tpent  under  the 
recovery  program  for  national  defense,  plus  the  st-ven  billions 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  we  could  have  made  this  continent 
Impregnable.  What  have  we  got?  A  first-class  Navy,  yet  one  not 
large  enough  to  defend  both  coasts  at  once  or  to  defend  the  line 
of  neutrality  we  have  cast  upon  Inter-American  waters;  hardly 
more  than  the  fine  nucleus  of  an  adequate  air  force:  an  Army  wait- 
ing fcr  guns  and  Instruments,  with  fewer  tanks  to  its  name  than  the 
number  In  one  German  division. 

So  It  Is  that  In  a  time  of  the  world  without  reason,  no  law  extant 
but  the  law  of  force,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  democracy  In 
It.  this  Cathay  that  has  been  sending  InsulUng  messages  to  GenKhia 
Khan,  is  unprepared  to  fight. 
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But  we  are  going  to  be  prepared.  The  first  thing  shall  be  unity 
of  mind  about  It,  In  unity  of  mind  we  adjourn  polltlca.  To  ad- 
journ politics  mems  that  we  shall  say  of  what  might  have  been, 
"What's  over  the  dam  Is  forgotten,"  To  speak  of  It  further  would 
be  partisan.  Then  we  are  going  to  begin.  There  Is  nothing  the 
Germans  know  that  we  don't  know;  nothing  they  can  do  but  we 
can  do  it  more  so.  Mechanization?  We  are  the  famous  mecha- 
cizers.  We  are  going  to  defend  this  hemisphere.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  power  of  defense  that  will  enable  us  to  attack  an  aggressor 
on  his  way  hither.  We  are  going  to  have  an  air  armada  of  50,000 
planes,  and  bases  everywhere,  and  the  persoiuiel  tmd  everything. 

When?  As  soon  as  possible.  We  are  going  to  "speed  up  to  a 
24-hour  basis  all  the  existing  Army  and  Navy  contracts"  without 
saying  why  they  were  not  speeded  up  before.  We  are  going  to 
resurrect  the  old  spirit  of  Industry  and  embrace  it  and  then  require 
of  It,  says  the  President,  "the  ability  to  turn  out  quickly  Infinitely 
greater  supplies  "     Infinitely  greater. 

And  toward  all  this  going  to  be  and  going  to  do  and  infinitely 
greaterness  an  Immediate  appropriation  of  how  much  money? 

Roughly,  one  and  one-half  billions. 

Less  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  first  free  purse  for  the  re- 
covery  program. 

Less  than  2'2  p)ercent  of  the  national  income,  whereas  Germany. 
to  build  her  war  machine,  had  been  spending  at  least  one-third 
of  her  national   Income  for  7  years. 

We  mention  the  sum.  and  scale  It  thus  only  as  a  measure  of 
discrepancy.  Money  will  not  buy  preparedness.  The  price  of 
defense    is   sacrifice. 

Regard  the  German  machine.  Money  did  not  build  It.  Nor  did 
credit.  It  represents  grueling  work,  heroic  privation,  and  what 
people  did  without.  Including  butter.  They  could  have  butter,  or 
they  could  have  guns;  not  both.  It  Is  a  monstrous  thing,  and  yet 
so  It  was  done.  And  so  only  may  the  power  of  defense  be  achieved. 
It  Is  evident  that  even  yet  we  are  wishfully  thinking.  We  think 
we  can  prepare  our  defense  by  passing  an  appropriation.  But  what 
is  It  we  are  willing  to  consume  less  of  In  order  to  produce  arma- 
ments? By  how  much  are  we  willing  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
labor?  How  much  profit.  Income,  comfort,  and  pleasure  are  we 
willing  to  surrender?  To  work  harder  or  to  consume  less — It  Ls  one 
or  the  other.     In  the  heroic  mood  we  should  do  both. 

The  difference  between  a  totalitarian  state  and  a  democracy  Is 
that  in  one  the  people  are  commanded  to  do  it.  and  in  the  other 
they  must  he  persuaded.  In  England  and  Fiance  they  could  be 
neither  commanded  nor  persuaded  enough. 

We  have  the  billions,  and  they  are  nothing.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  labor.  What  has  been  wanting  is  grim 
leadership  calling  to  the  grim  spirit  in  us  to  rise  again. 


How  Strong  Is  Our  Fighting  Spirit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  In  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washlntrton  Times-Herald  la  an  article  by  Mr, 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  which  contaliis  a  suggestion  so  sensible 
and  so  novel  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  that  I  think  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestion no  less  revolutionary  than  raising  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  by  taking  all  the  columnists  and  newspaper- 
men and  advertising  men  and  other  publicists  who  have  been 
tiying  to  steam  up  a  war  for  the  United  States  and  volunteer- 
ing for  purposes  of  publicity  or  propaganda  service  in  that 
war,  and  inducting  them  into  the  service,  and  then  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  Infantry. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  Mr.  Waldrop 's  article: 

There  is  a  mutter  In  the  War  Department  that  the  fastest  way  to 
build  up  the  Army  Is  not  with  recruiting  stations  and  placards,  but 
by  accepting  all  the  volunteers  for  propaganda  and  Intelligence  duty 
at  headquarters  (certain  offices  are  overrun  with  advertising  and 
newspapermen  eager  to  take  such  aaignments)  and  then  transfer 
the  patriots  to  the  Infantry  after  they  are  sworn  In. 

Why  are  the  first  volunteer  enlistments  so  far  out  of  balance  with 
pcptilatlon? 


I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  Insert  Mr.  Wsildrop's  article  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington  Times-Herald   of  June   19,    1940] 

HOW  STRONG  IS  OUK  riGHTING  SPBUT? — HERE'S  A  UTTLE  EVIDENCE  FROM 

THE    RBCKUrrtNG    OFTICE 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Deep  down  in  his  heart  every  Artxerican  today  has  a  chill,  hard 
knot,  slgnlf3rlng: 

When  war  comes,  what  happens  to  me? 

Lets  not  fool  ourselves.  Every  man  Is  thinking  about  how  he 
wlU  have  to  give  up  what  he  has  been  doing,  forget  what  he  had 
been  planning,  and  take  up  a  cotirse  of  living  contrary  to  all  his 
Instincts.  Every  woman  Is  thinking  of  what  women  always  think 
about  as  war  approaches 

Whether  more  of  the  people  are  phrasing  the  question  "When 
war  comes?"  or  "If  war  comes?"     Nobody  really  knows. 

But  when,  as,  and  if  war  comes,  how  will  the  American  people 
behave? 

It  Is  no  good  to  talk  about  our  great,  martial  past,  or  to  say  we 
are  all  patriotic,  tough,  and  determined  to  defend  ourselves  to 
the  last.  The  French  have  a  great  martial  past,  too.  They  have 
been  patriotic,  tough,  and  determined,  too.  Also,  they  were  un- 
prepared, physically. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  In  a  really  rough  war  for  75 
years      Is  It  prepared  for  war,  spiritually? 

The  Spanish  fandango  was  a  fandango.  The  World  War.  for 
us,  was  more  of  an  ether  Jag  than  a  war.  True,  we  spent  better 
than  a  million  dollars  an  hour  from  April  1917  to  April  1919.  and 
billions  more  after  the  shooting  was  over  In  one  way  or  anothiT, 
as  a  part  of  the  same  old  war. 

But  the  A.  E.  F.  lost  only  50.280  men  In  batUe.  Another 
57.460  died  of  disease.  Accidents,  suicides,  and  the  like  accounted 
for  7.920  more,  to  roll  up  a  total  of  115.660  dead  Amjerican  soldiers 
In  that  venture.  In  an  ordinary  year  about  35,000  Americans 
are  killed  In  traffic  accidents. 

Yet  how  did  we  behave  about  the  last  war?  Our  revulsion  hardly 
needs  recalling.  It  Is  a  grim  truth  that  the  War  Department  Is 
more  than  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  the  present-day  America 
is  going  to  accept  the  new  order  after  20  years  of  pacifism  and  case. 

Unpleasant  as  It  may  be  to  say,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
an  unknown  factor  as  a  fighting  nation.  The  General  Staff  has 
been  having  a  very  painful  debate  on  the  subject.  It  would  like 
to  know  how  fast  the  young  men  of  this  great  business  Nation 
would  spring  to  arms  If  there  were  any  overnight  demand.  Some 
of  the  generals  have  a  strong  contempt  for  the  "undisciplined, 
uneducated  sprats,"  and  say  that  out  of  our  130.000.000  people  a 
call  for  volunteers  would  bring  out  a  bare  300.000  willing  to  die. 

And  they  estimate  It  would  take  9  months  to  get  the  300,000  up 
to  fighting  pitch. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  say  500.000  wotild  be  a  top  limit  on 
volunteers. 

Well.  It  Is  embarraslng  to  bring  these  matters  Into  public  dis- 
cussion, but  they  have  to  be  discussed  In  public  for  they  are  the 
test  of  the  Nation's  fitness  to  preserve  Itself.  The  Army  has  not 
only  been  talking  but  It  has  also  been  making  a  few  trial  runs. 
On  May  1  It  set  out  to  enlist  15.000  volunteers  before  July  1. 
Enlistments  were  called  for  In  each  of  the  9  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  country  designated  as  "corps  areas." 

Here  is  the  register  of  success  from  each  corps-area  headquarters, 
with  12  days  to  go  In  the  drive. 

First  Corps  Area   (Boston^ 387 

Second  Cori>s  Area   (New  Tork  City) 364 

Third  Corps  Area  (Baltimore) 988 

Fourth  Corps  Area  (Atlanta) 1,670 

Fifth  Corps  Area  (Columbus,  Ohio) 1,361 

Sixth  Corps  Area  (Chicago) 1,  168 

Seventh  Corps  Area   (Omaha) 649 

Eighth  Corpus  Area   (San  Antonio) 1,780 

Nmth  Corps  Area  (San  Francisco) 696 

Total 8.  961 

Most  of  the  War  Department  agrees  this  is  a  better  total  than  had 
been  expected.  But  It  Is  obvious  that  the  rush  to  arms  Is  not  in 
balance  with  population  and  nothing  to  be  overly  proud  of  aa  a 
show  of  martial  spirit. 

There  is  a  mutter  in  the  War  Department  that  the  fastest  way  to 
build  up  the  Army  Is  not  with  recruiting  stations  and  placards,  but 
by  accepting  all  the  volunteers  for  propaganda  and  Intelligence  duty 
at  headquarters  (certain  offices  are  ovemm  with  advertising  and 
newspapermen  eager  to  take  such  assignments)  and  then  transfer 
the  patriots  to  the  Infantry  after  they  are  sworn  In. 

Why  are  the  first  volunteer  enlistments  so  far  out  of  balance  with 
population? 

Are  the  early  birds  In  the  desk-defending  "intelligence  reserve" 
less  than  Nathan  Hales? 

Maybe  it  is  too  early  In  the  progress  of  affairs  to  form  a  Judgment. 
But  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  a  Judgment  thrust  upon 
us,  if,  as.  or  when,  we  go  to  war. 
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the  Pacific  Coast 
Peace  Measure 


in  Favor  of  My 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ~~ 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Monday.  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  Congress  with  John  S.  McGroarty  will 
always  remember  his  fine  altruism.  It  is  impossible  for  those 
who  know  Mr.  McGrcarty  to  speak  of  him  in  anything  but 
superlative  terms.  In  his  overflow  of  love  for  humanity  the 
poet  laureate  of  California — so  designated  by  cfiBciai  action 
of  the  State  legislature — is  one  of  the  finest  characters  that 
ever  graced  this  planet. 

He  is  a  Democrat  from  the  topmost  hair  of  his  head  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  When  years  ago  I  first  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  permitting  the  people  to  vote  on 
proposals  to  send  our  bo3rs  into  overseas  wars  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  distinguished  men  of  America  to  approve  that 
democratic  principle.  He  took  his  stand  by  my  side  and  he 
never  has  faltered  or  wavered  in  giving  me  the  encouragement 
and  inspiration  that  come  so  abundantly  from  a  right-think- 
ing and  gifted  mind. 

To  him  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
so-called  democracy  that  while  the  citizen  can  vote  on  the 
election  of  a  constable  or  a  dog  catcher  he  is  denied  a  vote  on 
the  mcst  tragic  of  all  questions.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  flower  of  our  youth  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  an 
overseas  war. 

This  great  Califomian,  upon  whom  the  honors  of  two  hemi- 
spheres have  been  heaped,  who  was  made  a  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory  by  Pope  Plus  XI,  who  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
millions  by  the  uplifting  messages  of  his  golden  tongue  and 
pen.  is  still  urging  my  peace  measure  for  adoption  as  a  flt 
climax  and  cap  sheaf  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  With  many 
persons  contending  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
send  cur  soldiers  overseas,  and  with  many  more  taking  the 
opposite  view,  he  sees  no  reason  why  in  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  dedicated  to  nile  by  the  people,  the  question 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  for  tbeir  decision 
under  constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  McGroarty  edits  a  very  interesting  department  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  newspap>er  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  38  years.  In  the  issue  of 
that  magazine  for  June  9.  1940.  he  discussed  the  international 
situation,  and  I  quote  from  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when  voters  In  the  United  States 
should  exercise  the  most  anxious  care  as  to  the  selection  of 
Members  of  the  next  Congress  It  is  now  in  this  year  of  our  Lord. 
1940.  The  reason  for  so  saying  Is  that  the  same  dark  shadow 
of  war  that  darkened  our  skies  in  1914  raises  Its  black  paU  again 
on  our  horizon. 

IS    KTSTOBT    Rn»E.\TTNG    rrSELT? 

At  the  present  hour  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  that  pre- 
vail*^ during  the  Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
decided  In  his  own  mind  that  the  I7nlted  States  would  enter  the 
combat  against  Germany.  Propaganda  was  rampant  and  of  such 
weight  that  the  minds  of  the  American  people  became  wildly  In- 
flamed. When  this  propaganda  was  fully  aHame.  Wilson  asked 
CnngresB  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  His  demand 
was  (granted  by  Congress  almost  unanimously.  The  result  of  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  World  War  Is  still  apparent. 
One  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  American  youth  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  under  little  white  crosses  In  Prance  and  Flanders. 
Government  hospitals  are  crowded  with  the  living  wrecks  of  that 
useless  and  mlsgrilded  carnage.  Billions  of  dollars  loaned  to  the 
Allies  remain  unpaid.  An  economic  disaster  followed  wiilch  still 
leaves  ova  country  In  a  deplorable  financial  condition.  But  great 
as  all  these  economic  disasters  have  proved  to  be  the  moral  dis- 
aster i»  still  greater. 


HOW    DO    TOT7    STAND    ON    THE    LtTDLOW    BIIJ.T 

With  the  Increasing  ramifications  and  complexities  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  every  vote  in  the  United  States  should  put  to  each 
a&plrant  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  one  question  above 
all  others,  namely,  how  do  you  stand  on  the  Ludlow  bill,  defeated 
in  the  last  Congress  but  still  pendini^? 

The  Ludlow  bill.  Introduced  and  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Loins  Lin)Low  of  Indiana,  if  enacted  Into  law  would  take  the 
power  of  waging  war  overseas  out  of  the  hands  of  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  and  would  leave  the  decision  entirely 
with  the  people  themselves.  This  country  could  never  again  en- 
gage In  war  except  in  its  own  defense,  unless  the  people  them- 
selves, by  their  voter.,  sanctioned  and  authorized  the  movement. 

Ourself.  we  had  the  great  honor  and  privilege  of  voting  In  favor 
cf  the  Ludlow  bill  when  It  came  up  for  passage  In  the  House  of 
I  Representatives  Although  the  measure  was  defeated  It  had  strong 
backing.     A  few  additional  votes  would  have  passed  It. 

It  Is  an  entirely  logical  and  con<itltutional  measure.  If  this 
Republic  be  a  government  of  and  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, surely  It  is  the  people  themselves  directly,  and  not  evi-n 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  who  should  have  the  resf>on- 
slbiUty  of  declaring  war. 


One  Way  to  Deal  With  French  Possessions  in  the 

Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   CHICAGO  DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  June  18  entitled  "One  Way  to  Deal  With  French 
Possessions  In  the  Caribbean." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|F*rom  the  Chicago  Dnlly  News  of  June  18,  1940] 

ONE  WAT  TO  DK.U.  WITH  FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THI  CARIBBEAN 

Apparently  Germany  Intends  to  Impose  upon  stricken  France 
terms  that  approximate  unconditional  surrender.  Ekjually  plain  is 
It  that  France  can  do  no  otherwise  than  accept.  That  means  that 
French  possessions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  fall  under  the 
direct,  or  Indirect,  but  nonetheless  effective,  control   cf  Germany. 

This  presents  to  the  United  States,  not  a  question  of  policy,  but 
an  actual  condition  that  must  be  met — and  met  at  once. 

Shall  we  permit  the  practical  transfer  of  political  and  military 
control  over  Islands  in  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  to  pass  from  French  Into 
German  hands? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  about  the  only  clearly  defined  foreign  policy 
we  have,  negatives  such  a  change. 

Tlie  safety  of  the  Panarria  Canal,  the  uninterrupted  op>eratlon  of 
which  Is  vital  to  our  national  defense,  forbids  It. 

Congressional  action,  not  10  days  ago,  specifically  declares  against 
such  a  change  In  sovereignty. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  act — and  act  promptly. 

How  shall  we  act? 

The  safety  of  the  Western  World  from  Invasion  by  European  or 
Asiatic  powers  Is  not  the  safety  of  the  United  States  alone.  There 
are  20  other  nations  whose  safety  is  Just  as  much  involved  as  is 
the  seciirlty  of  this  country.  Prevention  of  any  attempt  by  preda- 
tory nations  to  gain  bases  for  mUitary  operations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Is  of  as  grave  concern  to  the  nations  of  Central  and  Sou'h 
America  as  it  is  to  us.  Our  defense  to  be  effective  must  be 
henUspherlc. 

If  thLs  Ls  true — and  no  one  denies  It — why.  then,  should  not 
the  measures  we  t.oke  for  the  common  safety  of  the  Americas  be 
representative  of  the  21  nations  that  comprise  the  Americas? 

This  would  mean  that  the  United  States,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
trustee  for  the  whole  western  world,  would  take  over  French  pos- 
sessions and  set  up  a  government  for  them  with.  say.  three  or  five 
of  the  American  governments  given  representation. 

Such  a  device  would  certainly  avoid  any  possibility  of  the  charge 
tliat  we  were  acting  selfishly,  with  imperialistic  designs  in  the 
matter.     And  If  Genmuny   thought   to  cliallenge  such  action  she 
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would  have  to  defy,  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  the  entire 
western  world.     This  she  might  be  loath  to  do. 

Practically,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  American  nations,  we 
would  have  to  supply  the  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  military  means 
to  make  the  trusteeship  a  reality,  but  we  would  surround  our 
action  with  moral  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 

Furthermore,  in  the  new  world  created  by  new  and  undreamed- 
of dangers,  we.  here  In  the  Americas,  must  begin  to  think  hemis- 
pherlcally. 

Our  danger  Ls  a  common  danger,  and  our  defense  must  be  a 
mutual  defense.  In  v^hat  better  way  cctild  be  begun  this  new 
mode  of  thought  than  meeting  the  first  tangible  danger  by 
common  action? 


Broadcasts  as  Aid  in  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  because  of  its  wide- 
spread interest.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  June  9.  1940.  entitled  "Urge  Broadcasts  as  Aid  in 

Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18,  1940] 
Urge  Broadcasts  as  Am  in  Defense— Foes  of  Congress  Mo\-e  To 
End   Fund   for  Federal   Programs;    Cite  New   Need  for   Data- 
Cost    Held    Well    Repaid — Office    or    Education     Project    Is 
Upheld  as  Medium  for  Combating  "F'hth  Column" 
Washington,    June    8.— Educational    and    military    authorities 
Interested    In    the    psychological    preparation    of    the    Nation    for 
defense   against   subversive   propaganda   are   preparing   to  take   up 
the    cudgels    on    behalf    of    the    radio    activities    of    the    Office    of 
Education    which  are  threatened  with  stopping  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  by  the  House  of  a  $40,000  appropriation  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  Senate  voted  a  mere  prohibition  of  the  buying  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  radio  time,  which  the  Office  of  Education  has 
never  done      The  fate  of  the  fund  rests  on  the  conference  between 

the  two  Houses.  ^      ^  ,  .  ^^. 

Senator  Elbert  D  Thomas,  of  Utah  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
radio  project  in  a  statement  today. 

"Democracy  assumes  that  the  people  as  a  whole  through  their 
representatives  can  make  wise  decisions,"  he  said.  "This  makes 
It  necessary  for  the  people  to  have  access  to  and  familiarity  with 
the  facts  in  order  to  make  wise  decisions. 

hails  spread  or  service 

"Radio  Is  an  additional  and  new  medium  for  bringing  facts  swiftly 
to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  of  a  democracy.  The  national.  State, 
and  local  educational  forces  of  our  Nation  and  the  broadcasting 
industry  deserve  praise  for  the  wider  and  Improved  use  of  radio  for 
education. 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  evidences  of  this  has  been  the  coopera- 
tion brought  about  through  the  radio  division  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  by  producing  cooperative  programs  such  as  'The 
World   Is  Yours,'   'Democracy   in   Action,'   and   'Gallant   American 

Women*  .        .,        ,     ^  . 

"In  this  present  hour  of  world  crisis  these  educational  channels 
can  render  splendid  service  in  helping  to  maintain  free  inter- 
change  of    Ideas.     This   process   la   the   fvmdamental   strength    of 

our  country."  ,     _.      ,     ^. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  was  a  leader  In  directing 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had  put  a  tentative 
end  to  a  program  which.  In  the  Interest  of  public  enlightenment, 
had  been  for  5  years  dramatizing  the  fimdamentals  of  American 
democracy  for  millions  of  listeners.  The  bill  not  only  eliminated 
the  appropriation  with  which  the  educational  radio  project  was 
to  be  continued  but  it  added  a  clause  forbidding  W.  P.  A.  to  carry 
out  radio  projects. 

federal  cost  is  minor 

since  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Svstem  and  their  affiliates  have  been  contributing, 
according  "to  the  Office  of  Education.  $5  to  every  SI  spent  by  tne 
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Government,  and  such  bodies  as  the  Rockefeller  Institution  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  also  advanced  funds,  the  effect 
of  the  elimination  of  the  Educational  Radio  Project  appropriation 
Is  far  wider  than  It  might  appear. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  programs  the  Office  of  Education  has 
presented  over  the  radio  Is  as  follows: 

Brave  New  World,  which  told  the  story  of  Latin  America;  Let 
Freedom  Ring,  a  new  series  which  dramatizes  and  explains  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  trial  by  Jury,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  religious,  racial  equality,  etc.;  The  World  Is  Yours,  which  de- 
scribed the  opening  of  the  far  West,  American  Inventors;  Whistler, 
the  artist  and  the  man;  Wilkes,  an  American  who  discovered  a 
continent;  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  etc. 

If  democracy  Is  to  defend  It.self  and  to  be  made  worth  defending 
against  totalitarian  propaganda.  It  is  declared  by  supporters  of  the 
project.  It  must  be  expounded  to  the  people. 

Presentation  on  the  air  as  a  live  broadcast  Is  only  one  phase  of 
the  use  of  Office  of  Education  programs.  Hundreds  of  perform- 
ances of  the  dramatizations  are  given  by  schools,  colleges,  and  civic 
groups,  and  over  local  stations.  This  Is  made  possible  by  the  script- 
exchange  featuie  of  the  project.  Scripts  are  lent  for  local,  non- 
commercial use.  and  recordings  are  made  available  at  low  cost. 

For  instance,  using  the  subject  City  Government  Ls  a  Business — 
Make  It  Your  Business.  15  original  radio  dramatizations  on  mu- 
nicipal government  have  been  made  available  free  to  local  school 
and  civic  groups.  As  a  result  thousands  of  letters  have  come  In 
asking  for  further  Information  on  the  general  subject  and  sugges- 
tions for  reading. 

large  results  at  small  cost 

The  Radio  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  most  economical  agencies  in  the  history  of  government. 

Listeners  are  reached,  It  is  estimated,  at  a  rate  of  about  16,000  to 
each   nominal   cost   of  $10. 

There  are  actually  three  educational  radio  services  operating 
within  the  Federal  Government,  one  of  the  others  being  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  third  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Interior  Department.  The  latter  service  has  produced  many  radio 
programs  similar  In  tone  to  those  of  the  Office  of  Education,  which 
operates  through  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  Interior  Department  organization  is  preparing  to  release  a 
new  series.  In  collaboration  with  a  numt>er  of  other  Government 
agencies,  which,  as  part  of  the  national-defense  program,  will  In- 
form Americans  on  the  diversity  and  extent  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Still  Euiother  educational  project,  the  United  States  Film  Service, 
which  produced  several  highly  praised  documentary  films,  is  sus- 
pended, and  may  never  be  revived. 

Advocates  of  the  film  and  radio  services  Insist  that  it  is  a  poor 
time  to  eliminate  or  curtail  such  agencies,  when  "fifth  columnists" 
and  other  subversive  groups  are  becoming  Increasingly  active. 
Sound  publicity  for  America  to  Americans,  they  declare,  is  now 
more  Important  than  ever. 


Scroll  of  Merit  Awarded  to  Theodore  Granik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


NEWS  RELEASE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  JLTJIOR  CHAMBER 

OF   COMMERCE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday  evening.  June  16, 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  awarded  a 
Scroll  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Theodore  Granik.  director  of  the 
"American  Forum  of  the  Air."  heard  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  each  Sunday  evening.  This  was  notable  and 
deserved  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  a  yoimg  man  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  dsvelopment  of  interesting  and 
educational  radio  forums.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  press 
statement  issued  by  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  June  17.  1940.  together  with  the  text  of  the 
Scroll  of  Merit  awarded  to  Mr.  Granik.  I  also  ask  that  Mr. 
Granik's  remarks  in  accepting  the  award  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoro.  as  follows: 

Unitkd  Statxs  JtrNioK  Chambtx  of  Commkkck  Bestows  Award  to 
Cbamik  and  Amkkican  Fobum  op  thk  Aib 

Delesrates  of  the  United  States  Jxinlor  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  now  In  convention  here  attended 
last  night's  (Sunday)  broadcast  of  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  held  In  the  Wtllard  Hotel  and  awarded  the  forum's  director. 
Theodore  OranlJt.  a  scroll  of  merit  "as  the  outstanding  person  In 
this  field  who  has  rendered  moet  conspicuous  service  In  the  fur- 
therance and  betterment  of  American  Ideals  and  democracy." 

The  award  was  made  during  the  broadcast  discussion  of  the 
topic  How  Can  Young  America  Aid  National  Defense? — the  J\inlor 
Chamber's  convention  theme — heard  over  the  coast-to-coast  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  Among  those  partici- 
pating in  the  Forum  of  the  Air  broadcast  were  Perry  Pip- 
kin, president  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  made  the  award:  Francis  Blddle.  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  defense  coordinator  of  the  Department  of 
Justice:  Robert  Hinckley,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority: Brig.  Oen.  Gf^arge  V.  Strong,  chief  of  war  plans  of  the 
United  States  Army:  and  Rear  Admiral  E.  J.  King,  member  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  Mr.  Pipkin's  address  of  award  and 
Mr.  Grantk's  reply: 

"The  United  States  Jur.lor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  further  the 
principle — Individual  expression  and  unified  action  make  democracy 
work — salutes  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  a  public-service  fea- 
ture presented  cv:h  Smiday  night  by  radio  station  WOL  In  coopera- 
tion with  WOR,  over  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  vhlch  was  originated  and  Is  directed  by  Theo- 
dore Granlk.  dutlnguished  attorney  and  pioneer  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cational radio  discussion 

"Mr.  Granlk.  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  In  the  presentation  of 
radio  forums,  has  devoted  more  than  12  years  of  continued  and  con- 
scientious efforts  In  the  Interest  of  education,  and  has  given  un- 
stlntlngly  of  his  time  without  compensation  to  make  possible  the 
discussion  and  better  understanding  of  the  many  vital  problems 
aflecting  the  lives  of  the  citizenry  of  America. 

"As  chairman  and  director  of  these  radio  programs  as  well  as  of 
tht  American  Forum,  a  nationally  syndicated  newspaper  feature 
more  recently  founded  by  him.  he  Is  greatly  contributing  to  the 
cause  of  liberal  thought  and  free  speech.  In  presenting  the  pros  and 
ccns  cf  controversial  timely  topics  of  the  day  by  outstanding  leaders 
In  the  fields  of  labor,  business,  science,  education,  government,  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 

"He  hiis  succeeded  In  making  his  radio  and  newspaper  forunv?  a 
balanced  and  unbiased  Indicator  of  American  public  opinion  by 
giving  every  citizen  a  true  opportunity  to  Judge  fairly  the  views  of 
these  who  make  and  mold  our  laws  and  public  policy. 

"It  Is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  distinct  privilege  to  -xpress  the  sin- 
cere thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Ci^mmerce  to  Theodore  Granlk  for  making  possible  these  great  con- 
tr.butlons  to  American  freedom  of  discu.'^slon.  especially  at  a  time 
when  our  precious  liberties  are  threatened  by  the  onrushlng  forces 
o:  ruthless  dictators  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  award  this 
scroll  of  merit  to  htm  as  the  outstanding  person  In  this  field  who 
has  rendered  most  conspicuous  service  In  the  furtherance  and  bet- 
terment of  American  ideals  and  democracy" 

Mr.  Granlk's  reply: 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Pipkin.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  your  organiza- 
tion and  to  e«cb  of  jowc  member:  for  their  kindness  In  awarding 
this  scr>jll  to  me. 

"As  I  was  listening  to  your  generous  remarks  more  than  12  years 
pa.««ed  In  re\'lew  Back  In  1028  I  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  series  cf 
programs  entitled  "Law  for  the  Layman,"  presenting  from  the  New 
York  studios  of  WOR  members  of  thj  bench  and  bar  In  discussions 
on  legal  aspects  of  our  citizens'  dally  lives.  The  splendid  public 
reaction  developed  my  thought  that  the  public  would  be  Interested 
In  hearing  the  discussion  of  both  sides  of  timely  topics  of  the  day. 
AlfrtHl  J  McCosker.  president  of  WOR.  immediately  recognizing  'he 
significance  and  Importance  of  tbla  type  cf  Informative  orcgram. 
and  the  WOR  Fortmi  Hour  came  Into  being.  Each  week  I  was 
privileged  to  present  outsUndlng  men  and  women  In  public  life  In 
debates  on  controversial  Issues  affecting  America's  welfare. 

"la  1037  mjr  legal  activities  took  me  to  Washington.  TtaU  was 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sjrstem.  and 
I  discxissed  with  William  B  Dulph.  general  manager  of  WOL  In 
Washington,  the  Idea  of  expanding  the  local  WOR  forum  Into  a 
national  program.  He  also  recognized  the  value,  the  need,  and 
the  importance  of  presenting  this  type  of  discussion  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Thus  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  came  Into  ex- 
istence. I  am  proud  to  say  that  It  has  become  a  national  Institu- 
tion. We  have  preeented  the  views  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
Government  and  Congress,  as  well  as  of  other  national  figures — of 
those  who  make  and  meld  our  laws  and  public  policy — so  that  our 
people  may  better  understand  all  phases  of  th«  vital  questions 
being  debated  In  our  logtslative  halls  and  better  enjoy  the  American 
right  of  voicing  their  own  cpinlons  to  their  representatives,  a  true 
symbol  of  America's  democratic  traditions. 

"The  response  from  our  listeners  In  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  most  encouraging  and  compllmeutary,  and  I  would  like   to 


take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  thousands  who  write  to  us 
each  week.  I  am  also  grateful  to  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  for  devoting  column  after  column  In  reporting  these  broad- 
casts. And.  of  course,  our  deepest  gratitude  to  our  speakers,  all 
busy  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  who  devote  so  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  bring  you  their  Important  messages." 
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A  Tip  to  the  Politicians — Delej^ates  to  the  National 
Conventions,  Please  Take  Notice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  thLs  time 
today  in  order  that  I  may  give  a  tip  to  the  politicians.  It 
is  a  free  tip  and  a  valuable  tip.  Delegates  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Conventions  please  take  notice. 
The  tip  I  offer  tells  you  how  to  win  the  1940  national  election. 

Naturally,  being  a  Democrat,  I  would  prefer  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  would  accept  my  tip.  as  my  pro- 
posal is  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and  it  would  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  platform  of  the  party  whose  father  was  the 
author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  However,  my  proposal  also  Is 
Americanism  in  its  finest  form  and  flower  and  if  both  polit- 
ical platforms  choose  to  adopt  it  I  will  be  happier  still. 

The  1940  national  election  will  be  won  or  lost  on  the  issue 
of  our  foreign  relations.  Be  not  deceived  about  that.  The 
party  that  adepts  the  best  antiwar  plank  will  win. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  grimly  determined, 
fTst,  that  we  shall  build  up  our  national  defenses  to  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  our 
ability  under  any  and  all  circumstances  to  defend  ourselvts 
and  to  perform  our  obligations  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  second,  that  we  shall  stay  out  of  wars  that  are  being 
waged,  and  that  will  be  waged,  overseas. 

The  sort  of  foreign-relations  plank  that  will  carry  the 
national  election  will  contain  two  substantive  declarations, 
as  follows: 

First.  For  the  strongest  possible  national  defense. 

Second.  For  a  referendum  by  the  people  on  participation  In 
overseas  wars. 

Not  one  of  these  declarations  alone,  but  both  of  them,  will 
be  required  to  insure  carrying  the  election.  For  instance. 
let  us  suppose  that  one  political  party  declares  for  the  strong- 
est possible  national  defense,  and  stops  there,  while  the  other 
declares  for  the  strongest  national  defense,  plus  a  referendum 
on  overseas  wars. 

The  party  that  declares  for  the  strongest  national  defense, 
plus  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars,  will  sweep  the  country! 

I  would  propose  as  a  referendum  plank  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of  America.  5.000.000 
strong,  at  their  national  convention  held  at  Indianapolis  In 
1937  with  a  slight  change,  to  cover  our  obligations  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  text  reading  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before  decla- 
ration of  war.  except  In  the  case  of  invasion  of  the  United  States 
or  some  other  country  in  the  Western  Hcmtaphere,  or  Internal 
rebellion. 

Correspondence  coming  to  me  from  all  over  the  country 
and  five  Gallup  polls  have  shown  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  favor  of  my  proposal,  which  is  conMncing  evidence  that 
this  is  the  platform  declaration  on  foreign  affairs  that  the 
people  want  and  that  they  will  support  in  the  election  next 
November.  The  people  have  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  sending  our  boys  Into  war  overseas.  The 
plank  I  propose  would  promise  to  give  them  that  right. 
It  would  receive  widespread  popular  support.  The  politicians 
may  not  accept  this  Up  but  it  is  a  good  tip  and  It  comes 
from  the  grass  roots  of  America. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  proposed  to  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  enacting  House  Joint  Resolution  556  into 
law.  Let  us  look  at  the  terms  of  the  resolution  and  at  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  resolution  provides,  first,  that  the  United  States  would 
not  recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not  acquiesce  in  any 
attempt  to  transfer  any  gcocraphic  region  of  this  hemisphere 
from  one  non-Amorican  power  to  another  non-American 
power;  and  second,  that  if  such  transfer  or  attempt  to  trans- 
fer should  appear  l.kely.  the  United  States  shall  in  addition 
to  other  measures  immediately  consult  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  to  determine  upon  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  safeguaid  their  common  interests. 

Now.  the  text  of  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  following  remarks,  contains  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  three  distinct  propositions  which  we  should  take 
cognizance  of  at  the  present  time. 

NO    COLONTZATION    OF   AMFRICAN    CONTINTrVTS 

The  colonization  of  the  American  continents  by  any  Euro- 
pean powers  is  interdicted  in  the  following  language: 

In  the  discussion  to  which  this  Interest  has  given  rise,  and  In 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  Judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  United  Stat.-s  are  involved,  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  arc  hcncclorth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

NO  EXTENSION  OF  ANOTHER  POLITICAL  STSTEM  TO  OUR  HEMISPHERE 

President  Monroe  was  particularly  emphatic  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  another  political  system  to  our  hemi- 
sphere.   He  stated: 

We  owe  it.  thrrefor".  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  cur  peace 
and  safety.  V/:th  the  ex'sting  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  Interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere. 

Further  In  his  remarks  President  Monroe  said: 

It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  politi- 
cal system  to  any  portion  cf  either  continent  without  endangering 
our  peace  and  happmcbs;  nor  can  anyon?  believe  that  cur  southern 
brethren,  if  left  to  themselves.  \\ou!d  adopt  It  of  their  own  acccrd. 
It  is  cqu.\lly  Impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
lnterpos;t;cn  in  any  form  with  indifference. 

NONI.VTERFERENCE    IN    EVBOPEAN    INTERNAL    ArFAIRS 

An  important  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  lays  down  the 
rule  that  we  will  not  Interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
European  powers.  The  following  language  of  President 
Monroe  Is  unequivocal: 

In  the  wars  of  Europe.in  powers  In  matters  relating  to  themselves 
we  have  never  talun  any  part  ncr  does  It  comport  with  our  policy 
so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  men- 
aced that  we  resent  Injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defease. 

Further  we  find  this  statement: 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  war.T  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  cf  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  Interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  franlc, 
firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  Just  claims  of 
every  power;  submitting  to  injuries  from  none. 

TE.\T  or  THE  ORIGINAL   MONROE  DOCTRINE 

la  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  Interpretation  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Kart,  the  following  is  given  as  the  text  of  the  original 
Monroe  Doctrine: 


TEXT    or    THE   ORIGINAL    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

The  form  of  statement  made  by  Monroe,  after  taking  the  counsel 
of  his  Cabinet  and  a  few  other  statesmen.  app>ears  in  two  separated 
passages  of  the  annual  message,  the  wording  of  which  Is  as  follows, 
in  its  precise  sequf  nee: 

"At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  made 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power 
and  .instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotia- 
tion, the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  this  continent.  A  similar  projxjsal  has  been 
made  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceedin;?,  of 
maniresting  the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably  attached 
to  the  frlend.ship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate 
the  best  understanding  with  his  Government. 

"In  the  discutsion.*!  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  In 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion 
has  been  Judged  proper  for  as-crtlng  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  cf  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  Independent  condition  which 
they  have  a.ssumcd  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.     •      •      • 

"It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  that  a 
great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  conducted  with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has  been,  so  far,  very  different 
from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  with  which  we  have  so  much  Intercourse,  and  from 
which  we  derive  cur  origin,  v.e  have  always  been  anxious  and 
Interested  spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish 
sentiments  the  mo?  t  friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness 
cf  their  fellow  men  on  that  side  cf  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of 
the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to 
do.  It  is  only  when  cur  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 

"With  the  movements  in  this  htmisphere  we  are.  of  necessity, 
more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists 
In  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  defense  of  our  own. 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens, 
and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole 
Nation  is  devoted. 

"We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amlcabie  relations 
existing  between  tlie  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi.'nphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  Interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere. 
But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  Independence  we  have,  en  great 
consideration  and  on  Just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not 
view  any  Interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States. 

"In  the  war  between  these  new  governments  and  Spain  we  de- 
clared our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this 
we  have  adhered  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change 
shall  occur  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  competent  authorities 
of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  In  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  Is  still 
unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced than  that  the  allied  powers  should  have  thought  it  proper, 
on  any  principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  Interposed,  by 
force.  In  the  Internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such 
Interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question 
In  which  all  independent  powers  whose  governments  differ  from 
theirs  are  Interested,  even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none 
more  so  than  the  United   States. 

"Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  Is.  not  to  Interfere  In 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  Govern- 
ment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  Government  for  us;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it.  and  to  pret«rve  those  relations  by  a 
frank,  firm,  end  manly  policy,  meeting.  In  all  Instances,  the  Just 
claims  of  every  power;  submitting  to  injuries  from  none. 

"But  In  regard  to  these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently 
and  conspicuously  different.  It  Is  Impossible  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can 
anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  It  of  their  own  accord.  It  ts  equally  Impossible,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  behold  such  Interposition.  In  any  form,  with 
Indifference. 
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"If  we  look  to  the  oomptf&tlve  strength  and  rerources  of  Spain 
and  tboM  new  governments,  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  It 
must  be  obTloiu  that  ahc  can  never  aubdue  them.  It  Is  •till  the 
true  policy  of  the  United  Statea  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves. 
tn  the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 


Conservation  as  a  Foundation  of  Permanent  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  (leaislative  day  o/  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS     BT     OIFFORD     PINCHOT     AT     EIGHTH     AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
bvered  by  Hon.  Oifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Conser- 
vation as  a  Foundation  of  Permanent  Peace.  The  address 
was  delivered  before  the  Eighth  American  ScienUflc  Congress 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  11,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thtrty-two  years  ago  there  was  held  In  the  city  of  Washington 
a  cooference  which  was  the  first  of  Its  kind.  It  was  the  first 
not  only  in  America  but  In  the  world.  It  was  also  the  first  con- 
ference In  the  history  of  this  country  of  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States  and  Territories  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Since  It  included  also  the  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme 
Court,  scientific  experts,  representatives  of  national  associations. 
and  outstanding  citizens.  It  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gatherings  ever  brought  together  tn  this  country. 

But  no  one  of  these  was  the  essential  reason  for  its  epoch- 
making  Importance.  The  reason  why  the  meeting  of  the  Gover- 
nors with  President  The<jdore  Roosevelt  In  the  White  Hotise  In 
May  1908  may  well  be  regarded  by  future  historians  a.<;  a  turning 
point  In  human  history,  the  reason  why  It  exerted  and  continues 
to  exert  a  vital  Influence  on  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
nations  of  the  Americas,  and  on  the  nations  of  the  whole  world,  is 
this:  It  was  called  to  introduce,  and  it  did  introduce,  to  mankind 
the  newly  formulated  policy  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

Even  at  that  time  the  profound  significance  of  conservation  was 
"beginning  to  make  Itself  felt.  In  announcing  his  Intention  to  call 
the  conference,  the  President  said:  "The  cor.servatlon  of  natural 
resources  la  the  fundamental  problem  Unless  we  solve  that 
problem  it  will  avail  us  little  to  solve  all  others.  •  •  •  It  (the 
conference)  ought  to  be  among  the  most  Important  gatherings 
In  our  history,  for  none  have  had  a  more  vital  question  to  con- 
sider." 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  conference  the  President  made  this 
striking    statement  : 

"So  vital  Is  this  question  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  States  separately,  and  of  the 
States  together  forming  the  Nation,  have  met  to  consider  it. 
It  Is  the  chief  material  problem  that  confronts  us.  second 
only — and  second  always — to  the  great  fundamental  questions  of 
morality.     •     •     • 

"This  conference  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  is.  In 
effect,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  called  to  consider  the  weightiest  problem  now  before 
the  Nation." 

This  conference  set  forth  In  impressive  fashion,  and  It  was  the 
first  national  meeting  in  any  country  to  set  forth  the  idea  that 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  wise  use  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  is  not  a  series  of  separate  and  Independent  tasks  but 
one  single  problem.  As  the  President  said.  "The  various  uses  of 
cur  natural  resources  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  should  be 
coordinated,  and  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  coherent  plan." 

The  conference  asserted  that  the  consenation  of  natural  re- 
(Kjurces  is  the  one  most  fundamentally  Important  problem  of  all. 
It  drove  home  the  basic  truth  that  the  planned  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  and  all  it  contains  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  human  race. 

It  spread  far  and  wide  the  new  proposition  that  the  purpose  of 
the  conservation  of  natural  resotirces  is  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  for  the  longest  time. 

And  it  taxight  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  other  peo- 
ples, the  new  meaning  vt  the  word  "conservation,"  which  in  It* 


present     application     to     natural     resources     was     then     generally 
unknown. 

By  defining  describing,  and  making  known  the  new  word  and  the 
new  policy,  by  endowing  it  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
leaders  of  all  the  States,  of  the  great  industries,  and  of  the  Nation 
Itself,  the  Governors'  conference  put  conservation  In  a  firm  place 
In  the  knowledge  and  the  thinking  of  the  people.  From  that  mo- 
ment conservation  became  an  inseparable  part  of  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worth  mention  that  this  brilliant  example  of  national  fore- 
sight occurred,  net  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  not  In  a  depression,  but 
In  a  time  of  general  abundance  and  well-being.  The  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  Governors  ended  with  this  dl.ccerning  admoni- 
tion.  "Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity." 

You  may  find  It  difficult  today,  when  conservation  Is  accepted 
almost  as  widely  as  the  Ten  Comm<»ndments.  to  realize  that  only 
a  generation  atro  there  was  no  such  thin?  as  the  conservation 
policy.  The  very  word  "con.servation."  as  we  use  It  today,  had  no 
existence      But    that    is   the   truth. 

The  conception  which  we  know  as  conservation  orl^nated  and 
was  formulated  In  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  the  early 
Winter  of  1907.  Conservation  grew  out  of  forestry.  It  was  a  con- 
tribution from  the  foresters  of  America  to  the  permanent  policy 
and  the  democratic  principles  of  their  country. 

Like  many  another  child  of  flesh  or  brain,  conservation  was 
bom  without  a  name  But  It  had  to  be  given  a  name  before  It 
could  be  Introduced  to  the  people. 

After  discussion  among  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men.  the  name 
"conservation "  was  tentatively  decided  on.  Thereupon  it  was 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Theodore  Roosevrlt.  and  the  Infant 
was  christened  accordingly.  We  know  the  growing  youngster.  33 
years  old  but  growing  still,  by  that  same  name  today. 

TTie  hold  conservation  has  gained  In  these  33  years  ujwn  the 
civilized  peoples  of  the  world  is  little  less  than  amazing  Today 
the  soundness  of  the  conservation  policy  Is  everywhere  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Conference  of  Governors  recommended  and  was  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  conservation  commissions  by  a  majority  of 
the  States,  and  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  which 
latter  In  January  of  1909  submitted  to  the  President  the  first 
national  Inventory  of  natural  resources  ever  made  In  February 
of  the  same  year  the  North  American  Conservation  Conference, 
the  first  International  conference  to  consider  the  policy  of  con- 
servation, met  in  Washington  at  the  Invitation  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  In  the  White 
House,  the  President  made  this  highly  significant  statem'"nt: 

"In  international  relations  the  great  feature  of  the  growth  of 
the  last  century  has  been  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Instead  of  Its  being  normally  to  the  interest  of  one  nation  to  see 
another  depressed,  it  Is  normally  to  the  interest  of  each  nation 
to  see  the  others  elevated.     •     •     • 

"I  believe  that  the  movement  that  you  this  day  initiate  Is  one  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  this  hemisphere  and  may  become  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  the  world  at  large  " 

The  North  American  Conservation  Conference  declared  that  the 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  "Is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  general 
Importance  that  It  should  become  world-wide  In  Its  scope."  There- 
fore it  sugpcs'ed  to  the  President  "that  all  nations  should  be  in- 
vited to  Jolii  together  in  conference  on  the  subject  of  world 
resources  and  their  inventory,  con.servation.  and  wise  utilization." 
What  the  conference  thus  recommended  was.  however,  already 
under  way.  The  President  had  foreseen  that  the  North  American 
conference  would  be  th'^  precursor  of  a  world  conference.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  quote  Ellhu  Rcct.  then  Secretary  of  State:  "By  an  aide- 
memoire  In  January  last  (1909).  the  principal  governments  were 
informally  sounded  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  lock  with 
favor  upon  an  Invitation  to  send  delecrates  to  such  a  conference. 
The  responses  have  so  far  been  uniformly  favorable,  and  the  confer- 
ence of  Washington  has  suggested  to  the  President  that  a  similar 
gereral  conference  be  called  by  him.  The  President  feels,  therefore, 
that  It  is  timely  to  initiate  the  suggested  world  conference  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  re.sources  by  a  formal  Invitation." 

Secretary  Root  continued:  "As  was  said  In  the  preliminary  aide- 
memoire  'the  people  of  the  whole  world  are  Interested  In  the 
natural  resources  of  the  whole  world,  benefited  by  their  conserva- 
tion, and  injured  by  their  destruction.  The  people  of  every  ccuntry 
are  Interested  in  the  supply  of  food  and  of  material  for  mai.ufac- 
ture  in  every  other  country,  not  only  because  these  arc  interchange- 
able throueh  processes  of  trade  but  becaur-.e  a  knowledge  of  the 
total  supply  is  necessary  to  the  Intelligent  treatment  of  each 
nations  share  of  the  supply     •     •     •.' 

"Reading  the  lessons  of  the  past  aright  it  woiild  be  for  such  a 
conference  to  look  beyond  the  present  to  the  future." 

These  statem.ents  make  it  evident  that  the  President  and  the  men 
in  whose  minds  the  plan  for  a  world  Inventory  was  born  retarded 
the  proposed  conference  only  as  a  first  step.  They  believed  that 
International  cooperation  between  nations  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  for  fair  access  to  necessary  raw  materials 
would  greatly  reduce  the  dancer  of  war  and  work  powerfully  for 
permanent  peace.     Such  a  result  was  a  definite  part  of  their  plan. 


With  the  concurrence  of  the  Netherlands,  Invitations  were  sent  to 
£8  nations  to  meet  at  the  Peace  Palace  in  The  Hague  in  September 
1909.  Thirty  of  the  nations,  Including  Great  Britain,  France.  Ger- 
many. Canada,  and  Mexico,  had  already  accepted  when  President 
Taft.  who  succeeded  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  March  4,  1909.  killed  the 
plan. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  It.  At  the  end  of  the 
World  War  President  Wilson,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  House, 
took  steps  toward  securing  world-wide  cooperation  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  distribution  of  natural  resources.  Unfortunately  nothing 
came  of  it. 

During  President  Hoover's  administration  a  group  of  nearly  200 
leading  citizens  from  all  parts  of  this  country  urged  him  in  a 
public  petition  to  take  action  along  the  same  general  line.  Again 
nothing  came  of  It. 

But  these  checks  notwithstanding,  the  conservation  problem  re- 
m.ains  the  fundamental  human  problem.  Without  natural  re- 
sources no  human  life  Is  possible.  Without  abundant  natural  re- 
sources civilized  life  can  neither  be  developed  nor  maintained. 

To  the  human  race  land  is  the  basic  natural  resource  The  de- 
mand for  new  territory,  made  by  one  nation  against  another.  Is  a 
demand  for  additional  natural  resources.  And  I  need  not  p>olnt  out 
to  you  how  many  times  this  demand  has  plimged  the  nations  into 
war. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  have  a  definite  plan  to  suggest — a  plan 
for  permanent  peace  through  International  cooperation  in  the  con- 
servation and  distribution  of  natural  resources. 

THE   PROPOSAL 

National  life  everywhere  Is  built  on  the  foundation  of  natural 
resources.  Throughout  human  history  the  exhaustion  of  these  re- 
sources and  the  need  for  new  supplies  have  been  among  the  greatest 
causes  of  war. 

A  Just  and  permanent  world  peace  is  vital  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  nations  When  the  terms  which  will  end  the  present  war 
are  considered,  the  neutral  nations  should  be  in  position  to  assist 
in  finding  the  way  to  such  a  peace.  That  being  so,  it  would  be  wise 
to  prepare  In  time 

The  proposal  ks  that  the  nations  of  the  Americas  prepare  now  for 
an  endeavor  to  bring  all  nations  together,  at  the  right  moment.  In 
a  common  effort  for  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth, 
and  for  a.ssurlng  to  each  nation  access  to  the  raw  materials  It  needs, 
without  rec'jurse  to  war. 

In  all  countries  some  natural  resources  arc  being  depleted  or 
destroyed.  Needless  waste  or  destruction  of  necessary  resources 
anywhere  threatens  or  will  threaten,  sooner  or  later,  the  welfare 
and  security  of  peoples  everywhere.  Conservation  Is  clearly  a  world 
necessity,  not  only  for  enduring  prosperity  but  also  for  permanent 
peace. 

No  nation  Is  self-sufficient  in  essential  raw  materials.  The  wel- 
fare of  every  nation  depends  on  access  to  natural  resources  which 
It  lacks.  Fair  access  to  natural  resources  from  other  nations  Is, 
therefore,  an  Indispensable  condition  of  permanent  peace 

War  is  still  an  instrument  of  national  policy  for  the  safeguarding 
of  natural  resources  or  for  securing  them  from  other  nations. 
Hence  international  cooperation  in  conserving,  utilizing,  and  dis- 
tributing natural  resources  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  nations 
might  well  remove  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  obstacles  to  a 
Jxist  and  permanent  world  peace. 

The  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  fair  access  to  needed 
raw  materials  are  steps  towaid  the  common  good  to  which  all 
nations  must  in  principle  agree.  Since  the  American  nations 
are  less  dependent  on  imported  natural  resources  than  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  since  they  are  already  engaged  in  broadening 
international  trade  through  negotiated  agreements,  their  Initia- 
tive to  such  ends  would  be  natural  and  appropriate. 

The  problem  of  permanent  peace  Includes,  of  course,  great 
factors  which  the  foregoing  proposal  does  not  cover.  But  it  does 
cover  that  factor  which  Is  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
potent  of  them  all. 

FACTS    REQtTIRED 

If  the  fcregnlng  proposal  is  adopted,  facts  In  support  of  it  will 
be  needed,  and  a  plan  for  assembling  them.  The  formulation  of 
a  general  policy  and  a  specific  program  of  action  would  follow 

Facts  for  each  nation  separately,  for  groups  of  natlorus.  and  for 
the  whole  world  might  well  be  a.ssembled  under  the  general  classes 
of  forests,  waters,  lands,  minerals,  and  wildlife.  In  very  brief 
outline  they  should  Include: 

As  to  conservation — resources  in  existence,  consumption,  prob- 
able duration,  waste,  conservation  if  any,  necessary  reserves,  and 
available  surplus. 

As  to  fair  access — present  interdependence  of  nations  in  natural 
resources  (raw  materials >,  with  the  origin,  destination,  and  quan- 
tities of  Imports  and  exports:  present  barriers  to  fair  access:  and 
sources  of   pressure   upon    nations  to  acquire   natural   resources. 

A    WAT   TO    ASSEMBLE   THE   FACTS 

The  Information  Just  outlined  undoubtedly  exists  In  sufficient 
detail  for  the  present  purpose,  and  can  be  put  together  without 
original  investigation.  It  could  well  be  done  through  a  commis- 
sion appxDlnted  for  that  purpose  representing  all  of  the  American 
nations. 

The  gathering  of  Information  through  the  creation  of  such  a 
commission    might,    I    believe,    properly    be   recommended    by    the 


Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  to  the  Oovermncnts  of  the 
American  Nations. 

Formulation  by  the  commission  of  a  plan  and  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  American  governments  for  a  general  policy  and  a 
specific  program  of  action,  including  the  presentation  of  the  plan 
when   prepared    to    neutral    and   belligerent    nations,   would    follow. 

Such  a  commission  would  be  of  Immense  and  lasting  value  to 
the  American  nations.  It  could  not  but  advance  their  interests, 
both  Individual  and  mutual,  in  addition  to  opening  a  road  towaid 
a  workable  basis  for  permanent  peace 

Finally,  the  situation  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  suggests  that  action 
for  the  purpose  outlined  above  was  never  more  necessary  that  at 
present. 


Keeping  America  Out  of   Foreign   Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  30  days  in  American 
life,  perliaps  the  next  10  days,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  You  and  I  are  faced 
with  the  most  trying  decisions  which  can  be  made  by  a  free 
people.  It  is  about  these  decisions  and  the  part  you  can  and 
should  play  in  shaping  our  national  destiny  that  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you  tonight. 

War  hysteria  has  gripped  America.  This  great  God- 
fearing land  of  peace  and  plenty  today  finds  itself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  European  war.  Once  again  we  hear  the  blood- 
stained slogans  of  the  last  war  echo  throughout  the  land. 
Appeals  are  being  made  for  another  "war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  and  for  another  "war  to  end  war"  by  the 
same  groups  who  so  skillfully  used  these  slogans  20  years 
ago  to  plunge  this  country  into  that  struggle  of  death.  The 
time  is  almost  here  when  these  immortal  words  of  George 
Washington  take  on  added  significance: 

Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender  their 
Interests. 

So  I  say  to  you,  while  men  still  dare  to  call  out  for  peace. 
It  is  time  that  you  and  I  seriously  consider  the  path  we 
are  traveling,  analyze  the  goal  we  are  approaching,  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  really  want  to  spill  the  blood  of  millions 
of  American  boys  on  foreign  battlefields. 

If  we  enter  this  European  war  It  will  be  a  total  war.  Wealth 
as  well  as  men  will  be  conscripted.  There  will  be  no  bonds 
at  high  rates  of  interest;  no  high -salaried  civilian  jobs  or 
occupations;  no  boom  for  agricultural  prices;  no  $2  wheat 
and  $20  hogs.  In  the  industrial-mobilization  plan — already 
prcpaied  and  in  the  President's  files — the  Government  nas 
seen  to  all  that.  This  war  would  be  a  total  war,  I  repeat. 
Sons  would  be  drafted,  taken  from  home,  shop,  and  farm, 
forced  to  give  their  lives  in  bloody  battle;  dictatorial  powers 
would  be  given  to  the  President,  enabling  him  to  tax  and 
seize  the  lifetime  savings  of  the  family.  There  would  be 
no  war  millionaires  this  time;  no  fantastic  high  wages  for 
industry.  No,  this  conflict  would  not  be  a  war  to  end  war; 
it  would  be  a  war  to  end  democracy  in  America  and  a  war 
to  end  our  system  of  private  ownership  which  has  made 
America  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

If  the  war  propagandists  succeed  in  pushing  America  into 
this  war  the  result  will  be  just  as  Winston  Churchill  said 
it  would  be,  when  he  was  installed  as  the  present-day  dictator 
of  England.     He  said: 

I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  except  blood,  tears,  toll,  and  sweat. 

My  friends,  if  America  goes  to  war,  if  we  again  sacrifice 
our  boys  on  the  bloody  altar  of  the  heathen  god  of  Mars, 
it  will  be  because  America  goes  to  the  war,  for  war  will 
avoid  an  adequately  prepared  America.     It  is  now  time  to 
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think  clearly  of  ourselves  and  our  own  future.  It  is  now 
time  to  face  the  facts  squarely.  It  is  now  time  to  point 
out  definitely  that  a  million  dead  American  boys  in  new 
European  war  graves  cannot  defend  America  as  well  as  a 
million  well-eQ\ilpped  Americans  at  home,  prepared  to  pro- 
tect this  country  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

And  now,  let  us  do  some  clear  thinking,  you  and  I.  If 
we  do  this.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  the  best  defense 
for  America  lies  In  an  impregnable,  modem  military  estab- 
lishment equipped  to  resist  the  methods  and  machinery  of 
modem  warfare,  and  not  in  sending  expeditionary  forces 
overseas.  We  must  tighten  our  belts,  improve  our  Govem- 
n^enfs  financial  structure,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  the 
teeth,  rather  than  take  part  In  offensive  battles  overseas. 

My  friends.  I  am  an  American  and  my  interest  is  in 
making  democracy  safe  for  the  world  by  preserving  it  in 
the  United  States.  I  detest  alike  the  un-American  doctrines 
of  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  commimlsm,  and  imperialism.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  am  the  only  Member  of  Congress  of  Luxem- 
burger  descent.  The  homeland  of  my  ancestors  has  been 
o\emm  by  the  hobnailed  boots  and  the  giant  tanks  of  the 
Nazi  armies.  My  sympathies  overflow  for  the  victims  of 
aggression.  But  I  am  an  American  first,  and  I  must  not 
and  I  win  not  allow  my  pergonal  sympathies  or  my  ancestral 
background  to  force  me  to  plunge  America  into  the  torture 
and  torment  of  war.  To  my  mind,  the  most  dangerous 
"fifth  column"  agents  in  America  today  are  those  war  sales- 
men who.  because  of  national  83rmpathles  or  financial  in- 
terests, or  even  misguided  idealism,  would  push  this  country 
into  a  foreign  war.  No,  these  individuals  will  not  join  any 
foreign  legion.  No,  they  will  not  now  volunteer  to  drive 
a  war  ambulance.  No,  they  will  not  Immediately  give  their 
fortunes  to  the  Red  Cross.  But  they  want  you  to  give  up 
your  savings,  your  liberty,  and  do  the  fighting  and  dying 
overseas. 

Modem  warfare  has  added  to  the  protective  value  of  our 
oceans.  Today,  a  modem  invader  with  suiy  hope  of  success, 
would  have  to  ship  more  mechanical  equipment  to  this  coim- 
try  than  could  be  carried  in  all  the  ships  of  E^urope  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  supplying  these  huge  machines  with  fuel 
would  stall  an  army.  The  need  of  a  3,000-mile  supply  line 
would  defeat  any  'nvader,  for  American  ingenuity  can  break 
such  a  line  and  make  a  modern  Gibraltar  out  of  this  whole 
continent  If  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  prepared- 
ness. By  the  same  token,  an  American  Army  which  today 
fights  3.000  miles  away  from  home  is  gambling  the  destiny 
of  its  people  against  almost  hopeless  odds. 

An  ama;:dng  thing  has  happened  in  America.  An  organiza- 
tion called  A  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Helping  the 
Allies  has  been  formed,  and  it  consciously  or  imconsciously 
is  promoting  the  move  toward  war  in  this  country.  In  recent 
weeks  this  group  has  spent  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  Its  drive  toward  war,  by  putting  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  most  of  the  big  city  papers  of  America.  These 
advertisements  urged  all  readers  to  write  the  President,  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  take  every  step  to  aid  the 
Allies.  Many  stimulated  letters  and  telegrams  have  come  to 
Washington,  and  our  peace  today  Is  far  less  secure  than  it 
was.  To  these  advertisements  have  been  added  an  expensive 
direct  mall  campaign,  movie  shorts,  and  numerous  radio 
broadcasts  urging  intervention  In  behalf  of  the  Allies.  We 
have  now  reached  the  position  where  the  next  step  is  war 
itself. 

Fellow  Americans,  the  next  few  statements  are  the  most 
Important  words  I  have  ever  spoken.  Whether  you  act — or 
you  fail  to  act — they  mpy  prove  the  most  important  words 
you  have  ever  heard.  They  point  out  what  you  can  do  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  war;  they  indicate  what  I  sincerely 
believe  you  must  do  If  the  drift  toward  war  is  to  be  stopped 
short  of  sending  your  sons  to  the  slaughter  beds  of  Europe. 
If  you  want  peace,  you  must  fight  for  it  here  at  home  as  hard 
as  soldiers  fight  In  war.  You  and  millions  of  peace-loving 
citizens  like  you,  must  start  an  avalanche  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, postcards,  and  petitions  to  Washington  if  America  is 
to  remain  at  peace. 


War  propagandists  are  using  every  means  and  vast  simis 
of  money  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  war.  Those  of  us 
fighting  to  retain  our  peace  do  not  have  the  help  of  heavy 
contributions  of  money  from  people  with  business  interests 
in  Europe;  we  do  not  have  the  help  of  certain  eastern  news- 
papers which  have  connections  abroad  and  which  clamor 
for  war;  ours  is  simply  a  sincere  fight  to  keep  America  out  of 
war.    Its  success  or  failure  depends  on  each  of  you. 

Every  thinking  observer  now  realizes  the  President's 
policies,  intentionally,  ignorantly.  or  ill -advisedly,  have  put 
us  on  the  road  to  war.  There  is  still  time  to  turn  back — 
there  is  still  time  to  prevent  the  final  death-dealing  step. 
That  is  why  I  am  talking  to  you  tonight. 

I  want  every  boy  who  hears  me,  especially  you  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  35.  who  will  be  the  first  to  sacrifice  your  lives, 
to  write  the  President,  your  Senators  and  Representative, 
right  now,  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  war.  Girls,  you 
who  listen,  immediately  write  to  yoiu:  elected  officials  in 
Washington,  telling  them  that  you  do  not  want  your  sweet- 
heart or  brother  to  go  to  war  and  become  a  forgotten  white 
cross  on  another  foreign  battlefield.  You,  fathers,  whose 
sons  would  be  the  pawns  of  battle,  you  have  a  sacred  duty 
to  perform.  Write  to  the  President,  your  Senators,  and 
your  Representative,  urging  them  to  take  no  further  steps 
Into  this  war.  You,  mothers,  whose  boys  mean  more  to  you 
than  life  itself,  I  plead  with  you  to  force  your  elected  offi- 
cials to  take  a  public  stand  against  our  entrance  into  war. 

It  is  reported  there  are  some  Congressmen  who  would  de- 
clare war  tomorrow.  Is  yours  among  them?  Has  he  de- 
clared himself?  Has  he  openly  pledged  not  to  vote  to  send 
your  loved  ones  overseas  to  die?  No  one  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  an  "on  the  fence"  or  "off  the  record"  stand  on 
this  all-important  issue.  Not  only  must  you,  yourselves, 
each  of  you,  write  the  President  and  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman, but  you  must  get  others  to  do  the  same;  and  they. 
In  turn,  must  get  still  others  to  swell  the  tidal  wave  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  to  Washington  right  now,  before  it  is  too 
late.  And  do  not  stop  there.  Think  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  E^urope,  each  of  whom  would  give  10  years  of  his 
or  her  life  to  undo  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  now  that  it 
Is  too  late.  Will  you  here  in  America  give  the  next  10  days 
of  ytnir  life  fighting  for  peace  before  the  fateful  words  "too 
late"  have  closed  the  opportunity  forever?  You  must  write 
post  cards,  letters,  or  send  telegrams  tonight;  you  have 
neighbors  you  can  get  to  do  the  same;  you  can  circulate  pe- 
titions In  every  city  in  the  land;  you  can  ask  your  preacher 
or  jrour  priest  to  plead  for  peace  in  church ;  you  can  ^Tite  the 
editor  of  your  daily  newspaper  your  demands  for  peace;  you 
can  write  every  radio  speaker  or  news  commentator  your 
desire  for  peace  and  your  criticism  of  those  who  would  lead 
us  to  war.  You  can  keep  America  at  peace,  or  you  can  per- 
mit America  to  drift  into  the  bloodiest  war  of  history.  The 
time  to  act  is  now;  and  write  every  day  until  the  fight  for 
peace  Is  won. 

My  friends.  I  have  given  you  the  facts.  I  have  done  all 
that  I  can  do.  We  can  have  peace  or  we  can  go  to  war. 
What  you  do  may  well  determine  the  results.  My  conclud- 
ing prayer  is  that  you  will  act  before  it  is  forever  too  laie. 


Vindication  of  Senator  Holt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VTRGINI.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WHEELING  INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  article  from  the  Wheeling 
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Intelligencer,  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  written  by  Charles  Brooks 
Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  >\'heellng  Intelligencer  of  June  18,  1940] 

SENATOR    HOLT  VINDICATED 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

Congress  In  the  relief  bill.  It  Is  apparent,  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  meet  many  criticisms,  and  correct  many  faults  of  the  operations 
or  W  P.  A.  In  the  past  No  member  of  the  Congress  was  more 
interested  and  plea.sed  In  noting  these  changes  than  West  Vir- 
ginias young  Senator.  Rush  Holt.  He  advocated  many  of  them 
long  ago.  as  far  back  as  1936  and.  by  so  doing.  Incurred  the  hate  of 
the  politicians  who  had  their  hooks  Into  the  W.  P  A  pie  up  to  their 
funny  bone  It  Is  another  In  the  long  train  of  Holt  vindications. 
By  next  January  when  he  says  au  revolr  but  not  good-bye — as  he 
Bees  It — to  the  Ser.ate,  he  will  be  about  as  near  lUO  percent  vin- 
dicated as  any  Member  that  ever  underwent  this  depressing  circtim- 
stance. 


The  Position  of  American  Agriculture  on  National 

Is.sues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OK   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


STATEMENT     OP      POLICY      OP      AMERICAN      FARM      BUREAU 

FEDERATION 


Mr.  BANKIIEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimcus  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  of  policy  formulated  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  pianks  to  be  recommended  to  the  national  party  conven- 
tions. I  make  this  request  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Events  of  recent  years,  and  especially  of  recent  months,  have 
focused  our  attention  en  the  problems  of  national  unity  and  na- 
tional strength  National  strength  In  the  aggregate  is  the  strength 
of  the  various  groups  which  comprise  the  Nation.  We  emphasize 
especially  the  Importance  of  a  strong  and  unified  agriculture  for 
the  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  Agriculture  Is  more  than  the  source  of 
our  food  and  fiber  stores,  however  Important  these  may  bo.  It  Is 
an  economic  democracy  vigorously  loyal  to  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal democracy  It  is  the  great  source  of  the  youth  upon  which  we 
depend  to  man  and  guide  our  democracy  In  generations  to  come. 

Mistakes  of  the  past  witli  respect  to  agriculture  must  not  be 
repeated  The  last  war  left  tis  with  a  heavy  legacy  of  ruined  land 
and  ruined  lives,  and  an  ovcrexpanded  and  overcapitalized  plant. 
Farm  prices  soared  for  a  short  period  in  the  late  war  and  post-war 
years,  and  then  collapsed.  Industrial  prices  and  wages  remained 
high,  and  two  decades  of  disparity  for  agriculture  "followed.  The 
resultant  dispailty  must  be  corrected  and  must  not  be  permitted 
to  happen  apajn  Whatever  the  needs  of  this  country,  or  the 
world,  there  will  be  no  bottlenecks  in  the  production  of  American 
farm  products.  The  American  farmer  has  not  been  practicing  what 
Bome  have  termed  scarcity  economics.  Food  and  fiber  have  been 
available  In  recent  years  In  greater  quantities  than  before  the  de- 
pression. He  w;ll  continue  to  make  these  supplies  available  in 
abundance  at  fair  prices  In  return,  the  farmer  expects  protection 
from  rash  expansion  of  farm  acreages  and  ruthless  exploitation  of 
soil  resources.  He  also  expects  protection  from  the  especially  dis- 
organizing effect.*  which  a  disorganized  world  must  have  on  his 
Industry.  We  consider  the  present  agricultural  proKram,  modified 
as  may  be  necessary  by  events  that  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  be 
the  best  hope  of  the  farmer  for  the  protection  he  has  earned. 

DEMOCR.\CT 

In  a  world  torn  by  strife  where  in  many  nations  freedom  has 
ceased  to  exist  and  tyranny  rules  Instead,  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  plans  for  safeguarding  our  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment. Through  smugness  we  must  not  lose  the  freedom  our  fore- 
fathers won.  We  still  cherish  that  freedom  even  though  it  has 
become  commonplace  As  a  nation  we  are  confronted  by  grave 
problems,  economic  within  and  war  without.     Economic  chaos  is 


bound  to  follow  this  war.    It  is  Important  to  all  the  world  that  we 
be  a  stable,  prosj>erous,  self-governing  democracy. 

Our  forefathers  fought  and  died  for  the  democratic  Ideals  that 
have  been  preserved  for  us  In  our  generation.  The  question  now 
before  us  is  whether  we  today  are  willing  to  labor,  and  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  Institutions  that  make  up  our  Christian  democracy. 

NATTONAL  DEFENSK 

We  recognize  the  Importance  of  national  defense — national  de- 
fense which  will  maintain  a  nation  of  free  Institutions  and  free 
men.  In  a  world  where  it  is  evident  that  such  defense  can  be  ac- 
compli.shed  only  by  strrnpth  of  arms  however  much  we  deplore  It 
we  support  all  essential  steps  for  putting  our  armed  forces  on  a 
strong  footing.  The  task  of  rearming  must  be  carried  on  with  a 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  waste  and  bureaucratic 
red  tape. 

TAXATION 

National  defense  and  national  security  are  creating  new  problems 
In  taxation  and  fiscal  policy.  The  Issues  here  must  be  met  honestly 
and  squarely.  We  do  not  question  the  financial  stability  of  the 
National  Government  and  we  support  the  lilting  of  the  debt  limit 
to  meet  the  extra  demands  of  the  present  crisis.  Long-run  finan- 
cial stability  and  a  balanced  Budget  require  that  national  Income 
be  raised  to  accord  with  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the  Nation, 
and  a  high  agricultural  Income  based  on  parity  Is  an  essential  factor 
In  achieving  the  goal.  Incieased  taxes  will  be  necessary,  and  In 
formulating  a  complete  tax  program  for  defense  and  domestic  needs 
we  demand  adherence  to  the  following  principles: 

1  That  taxes  be  framed  so  as  to  bring  bark  Into  production 
resources  of  men  and  materials  which  are  and  have  long  been  idle. 

2  Tl;at  new  taxes  be  levied  strictly  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 
Honesty  requires  that  we  accept  taxes  on  personal  and  corporaie 
Income  as  the  main  sources  of  revenue.  Evasion  and  lealcages  in 
these  taxes  should  be  rlg.^rously  checked. 

3.  That  profiteering  either  by  Industry,  labor,  or  agriculture  be 
rif^orously  checked  '.jy  means  of  an  excess  war-profit  tax. 

4  That  steps  be  taken,  so  long  as  consumption  remains  far  below 
normal,  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  taxes  which  depress  unneces- 
sarily our  consuming  power  and  thereby  reduce  national  Income 
and  increase  the  problems  of  post-war  readjustment. 

WORLD    RECONSTRUCTION 

The  stake  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  peaceful  world  order  is  fully  apparent.  At  all  times  it 
must  be  our  declared  policy  to  protect  and  develop  free  institutions 
on  this  hemi.«phere.  If  the  opportunity  for  world  reconstruction 
with  well-intentioned  foreign  governments  presents  Itself,  we  com- 
mend a  policy  of  full  cooperation  and  believe  that  we  should  bring 
to  the  task  the  financial  and  moral  resources  of  this  country. 

EFFECT   OF   THE    WAR    ON    AGRICCTLTTnUE 

The  present  war,  and  also  large  expenditures  on  our  own  defense, 
and  peace  settlements  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  will 
all  have  a  profoimd  effect  on  cur  agriculture.  It  may  be  that  some 
domestic  cutlets  will  Improve  temporarily,  but  we  must  expect  that 
both  our  domestic  and  foreign  markets  will  suffer  violent  disturb- 
ance. Perhaps  some  of  our  present  foreign  markets  will  be  lost 
forever.  We  insist  upon  the  following  measures  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion: 

i.  The  use  of  loan  and  storage  operations  and  marketing  agree- 
ments to  cushion  the  shock  cf  these  disturbances  as  they  uffect 
producers  of  dlstrcs.sed  commodities. 

2  The  continuation,  perlectinp  and  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
great  expansion  of  present  machinery  for  moving  svupluses  Into 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption. 

3  Use  of  nil  reasonable  safeguards  against  speculation  In  agri- 
cultural land  with  Its  attendant,  disastrous  effects  on  farm  debt 
and  family  ownership  and  tenure, 

4.  Discourage  bringing  of  new  lands  Into  production  or  breaking 
up  of  range  lands  where  nothing  can  result  save  the  eventual  dis- 
tress of  the  Individuals  concerned  and  the  wastage  of  tlie  lands 
Involved. 

5.  Preparation  for  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  war  demand  or 
armament  expenditures  with  measures  which  will  cushion  the 
shock  of  depression  and  restore  the  flow  of  peacetime  purchasing 
power  of  all  kinds. 

EMETCENCT    RESERVES 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  and  starving  people  are  now 
cut  off  from  their  normal  supplies  of  food  and  clothing;  American 
farmers,  who  have  hitherto  supplied  these  p>eople  are  now  faced 
with  disastrously  low  prices  for  the  farm  commodities  that  are 
dependent  upon  these  markets;  they  are  also  faced.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pa.'-t  is  repeated,  with  enlarged  demands  In  the  post- 
war period  and  the  prospect  of  Inflated  prices  leading  to  disrup- 
tive expansion  of  farm  plant;  and  as  a  nation  we  should  now  avoid 
wastage  or  lo.ss  in  all  essential  food  supplies  and  positive  steps 
should  be  taken  to  store  our  surpltoses  against  the  time  when  they 
may  be  urgently  needed  either  for  our  own  use  or  for  a  hiuigry 
world. 

Immediate  steps  should  thefefore  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  (i)  make  available  to  the  Red  Cross  or  other  agencies 
funds  for  the  purcha.se  of  such  ford  and  fiber  supplies  as  can  now 
be  used  to  relieve  distress  In  war  areas,  and  (2)  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  agricultural  program  to  take  steps  to  acquire 
in  volume  such  stocks  of  meat  and  dairy  products  and  tree  and 
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field  crops,  both  In  raw  and  processed  form,  as  will  prevent  de- 
mcrallzatlon  of  domestic  markets  and  constitute  a  tuU  reserve 
against  any  world  ne«d  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  meet. 

Por  the  carrying  out  ot  the  above  policy  we  now  urge  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  to  be  used  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
present  distribution  of  food  and  fiber  to  victims  of  war.  and  that 
complete  provislcn  be  made  aa  necessary  for  acquisition  of  raw  or 
processed  farm  crops  for  storage  against  future  needs. 

THX    rxAU    PBOCRAM 

Agrlcultxire  will  meet  all  of  the  demands  placed  upon  it  by  the 
national  emergency;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Agri- 
cultural production  Is  now  at  higher  levels  than  during  the  1920'3. 
But  war  and  preparation  for  war  will  solve  none  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  Its  position  as  a  small-scale  family  enterprise,  com- 
prising some  6.000.000  individual  units  In  a  world  of  industrial 
giants  and  controlled  prices,  remains  the  same.  As  an  exjKirt  In- 
dustry, the  problems  of  agriculture  will  be  intensified.  Recognizing 
this,  we  consider  it  necessary: 

1.  To  maintain  Intact  the  present  farm  program  and  Its  ma- 
chinery for  voluntary  collaboration  in  production  and  surplus  con- 
trol l>etween  the  farmer  and  the  Government  against  the  time 
when  It  will  t>e  needed  mere  than  ever. 

2.  To  accept  the  principle  of  full  parity  income  for  all  agirictil- 
tural  producers. 

3  To  place  the  financing  of  the  agricultural  program  on  a 
permanent  and  constructive  footing  by  providing  a  source  of  tax 
revenues  which  will  permanently  equalize,  as  t>etween  agrlcul- 
tvire  and  industry,  the  systems  of  price  control  and  the  Uiriff 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  Rural  poverty  can  never  be  a 
source  of  national  strength. 

CONSERVATION 

Our  national  soil -conservation  program  should  be  coordinated 
and  Integrated  with  a  much  broader  program,  including  forest 
and  grazing  conservation,  wildlife  conservation,  the  protection  of 
cur  water  resources,  and  increased  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition 
of  submarginal  land  for  national  forests  and  recreational  areas 
and  more  effective  control  of  fire  and  disease  in  our  forests.  We 
strongly  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  the 
forest-conservation  and  grazing  programs  should  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DISraiBTJTION  COSTS 

High  and  inflexible  costs  of  distribution  have  lowered  substan- 
t Lilly  the  farmer's  share  in  the  constuner's  food  dollar  over  the 
pa.st  quarter  century.  Consumers  have  been  paying  more  while 
the  producer  has  been  receiving  less.  Some  Increase  in  distribu- 
tion costs  is  Inevitable.  However,  outmoded  and  congested  market 
facilities,  racketeering,  absence  of  consumer  standards,  and  ex- 
cessive duplication  of  retail  facilities  have  been  at  least  as 
important.  We  demand  a  vigorous  program  under  Federal  spon- 
sorship for  modernizing  and  coordinating  terminal-market  facili- 
ties in  the  large  cities,  a  constant  search  for  Increased  efBciency 
m  all  market  channels  between  producer  and  consumer,  prosecu- 
tion of  all  who  seek  unlawfully  to  prey  upon  commerce  in  farm 
products,  and  prompt  extension  of  conrumer  grades  and  standards 
for  foods  and  textiles.  We  are  opposed  to  efforts  to  btirden  chain 
stores  and  other  mass  distributors  with  discriminatory  laws  and 
taxes. 

nXXCAL    RXSTKAINTS 

We  insist  upon  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  machinery 
which  has  been  set  up  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  vigorous  prosecution  of  monopolistic  restric- 
tions, collusive  practices,  ml-suse  of  patent  privileges,  and  other 
toll  gates  and  restraints  on  the  free  flow  of  trade.  We  ask  that 
all  measures  within  the  Federal  power  be  used  to  check  and  dis- 
courage the  development  of  regional.  State,  and  local  trade  barriers 
wlthiu  the  great  free-trade  area  of  this  Nation. 

rxRM  cREorr 
The  need  for  adequate  farm  credit  1b  vital  to  agrlctilttire  and 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  program  of  national  recovery.  The 
farm-credit  system  should  be  strengthened.  Interest  rates  made  as 
low  as  possible  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  money,  cooperative 
features  of  the  farm-credit  system  strengthened  and  farm-loan 
associations  rehabilitated.  Farmer  ownership  and  control  should 
be  assured  and  the  control  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
should  be  under  an  Independent  bipartisan  board.  Independent 
owner  operation  of  our  farms  must  continue  to  be  the  basic  goal 
of  farm-credit  policy. 

TAMU  SECTTmrrr 

The  position  of  the  especially  disadvantaged  and  underprivileged 
members  of  the  farm  community  must  continue  to  receive  atten- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  farm  families,  aiding  tenants  to  become  owners, 
and  in  coping  with  tht  problems  of  dlspoasessed  and  migrant 
groups  should  be  continued. 


ZMTDNATIONAL  TRADB 

The  task  of  the  future  will  be  one  of  assuming  leadership,  already 
manifested  in  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocal-tn.de  a^rienienis. 
for  the  reconstruction  and  restoration  of  world  trade.  We  insist 
that,  if  the  opportunity  arises,  this  leadership  be  assumed  and 
pressed  vigCHx>ualy.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize changed  conditions  in  international  trade  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  new  conditions.  We  draw  attention  to  our  large  stock 
of  gold  and  ample  credit  resources  and  ln\'tte  consideration  cf 
measures  by  which  these  can  be  used  to  tad  In  the  reestabiishment 
of  world  trade. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  legislation  should  be  limited  to  such  laws  a.s  will 
maintain  a  highly  efficient,  economical  system  of  transportation, 
under  private  ownership,  with  only  such  regulation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  public  of  fair  and  rea.sonable  rates  and  a 
maximum  of  safety.  No  law  or  regulation  should  be  permitted  to 
restrict  the  inherent  or  natural  advantages  of  any  particular  type  cf 
transportation  where  such  advantages  are  reflected  to  the  shipping 
public  In  rates  and  services. 

RXSE-IRCH 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  agriculture  Is  made  up  of  more  than 
6.000.000  Individual,  relatively  small  farms,  and  Is  therefore  unable 
to  carry  on  extensive  research  on  an  individual  fsirm  basis,  we 
insist  on  continuing  stipport  to  research  by  Government  agencies 
In  all  phases  of  agriculture.  We  believe  that  Federal  money  tor 
farm  research  should  be  spent  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  tT  date 
been  contemplated  We  consider  research  to  be  complementary  to 
and  not  a  substitute  for  the  farm  program. 

COORDINATION 

In  the  interest  of  greater  economy,  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency, 
the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort,  better  understanding  and  r^r- 
manency,  we  recommend  such  modifications  of  law  or  laws  as  semis 
necessary  to  provide  for  plac.ng  the  lull  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  all  lines  of  cooperative  farm  credit  and  all  tJTJCs  of  atrrl- 
cultural  commodity  programs  under  the  direction  of  two  Inde- 
pendent Federal  boards  properly  correlated  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

We  view  with  deep  concern  the  growing  tendencv  of  governmental 
agencies  to  set  up  special  field  personnel  to  contact  farmers  every 
time  a  new  program  is  to  be  developed  or  a  new  Job  is  to  be  done. 
The  extension  service  of  our  land-grant  colleges  has  definitely 
proven  itself  the  best  qualified  agency  to  carry  out  the  educational 
work  in  connection  with  Federal  programs  affecting  rural  people 

We  urge  that  the  extension  service  in  the  States  and  counties  be 
utilized  as  the  educational  and  coordinating  agency  to  contact  and 
assist  farmers  in  planning  and  carrying  out  all  agricultural  pro- 
grams, exclusive  of  their  regulatory  and  enforcement  aspects  in 
cooperation  with  farmer  representatives,  and  that  adequate  funds 
be  transferred  to  the  extension  serv-lce  in  States  and  counties  to 
provide  the  necessary  personnel  for  such  service. 

MONET 

In  monetary  and  banking  policv  we  recocnlze  the  uncertainties 
which  now  rule  in  the  world  and  their  Inevitable  effect  upon  do- 
mestic problems.  Faced  with  this  situation,  we  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  be  equipped  with  broad  powers  for  the  management 
of  a  properly  coordinated  monetary  and  banking  policy  These 
powers.  In  conjunction  with  the  taxation  and  expenditure  policies 
of  the  Government,  should  be  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  following  objectives:  The  full  utlllEatlon  of  our  human  and 
material  resource.s.  a  stable  price  level  with  a  dollar  of  constant 
debt-paying  ability,  and  on  equitable  relationship  between  all 
parts  of  the  price  level.  We  favor  a  thorough  study  by  Congress  to 
develop  such  additional  legislation  a.9  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  strong  and  effective  monetary  and  banking  authority  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

ACRICCT-TtTRE,  LABOR.  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Agriculture,  industrial  management,  and  labcr  must  recopnlze 
their  common  task  in  producing  the  abundance  cf  useful  goods  and 
services  which  constitute  prosperity.  Agriculture  in  both  good 
times  and  bad  has  continued  to  produce  In  abundance  without 
regard  for  price.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  other  groups,  m.iny 
cf  which  have  maintained  price  at  the  expense  of  production.  This 
contrast  in  practice  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  balance  or  parity 
relationship  between  groups.  These  price  disparities  must  be  over- 
come. Agriculture  challenges  Industry  and  labor  to  Join  with  it 
in  a  national  program  to  achieve  this  goal. 

RED  CROSS  FL'NDS 

Otir  hearts  go  out  in  s^-mpathy  to  the  millions  of  homeless  and 
destitute  refugees  in  Europe,  the  innocent  victims  of  cruel  ruthle-^s 
ageresslon.  We  urge  that  every  possible  assistance  be  extended  to 
them  We  strcncly  favor  an  immediate  appropriation  by  Coi.i.Tfss 
of  8100.000.000  tc  the  American  Red  Crosr,  to  provide  food  and  other 
needed  relief  to  these  unfortunate  people. 


Is  Our  Position  Clear? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  no  editorial  page  in  the 
country  has  contributed  more  largely  to  a  belief  abroad  in  an 
Ultimate  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
events  to  pitch  iUn  If  into  Europe's  war  than  has  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

It  is  something  more  than  heartening  to  observe,  the  last 
two  mornings,  frcm  the  same  editorial  page,  a  complete 
sobering-up  process  that  is  being  enjoyed  or  suffered  in  that 
office.  An  editorial  under  the  heading  "Is  our  position 
clear?",  appearine  this  morning,  is  deserving  of  printing  in 
the  Record;  and  I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be 
done. 

There  b"ing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June   19.   1940] 

IS     OUR     POSITION     CLZAK? 

Great  Britain  now  faces  the  terrible  choice  of  fighting  Germany 
nnd  Italv  practically  aknc.  or  of  making  peace  with  Hitler.  The 
London  government  will  have  to  make  decl.=ions  of  the  most  vital 
moment  to  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  to  the  Empire.  And  those 
decisions  must  be  made  under  circumstances  that  have  changed 
with  revolutionary  swiftness  since  Britain  declared  war  en  Germany 
last  September 

In  this  critical  period  the  British  are  asking,  as  the  French  asked 
in  the  last  hours  before  their  appeal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilitie.*:, 
what  help  they  can  expect  from  the  United  States.  Their  final 
decision  i»  certain  to  be  Influenced  by  the  American  response. 
Therefore  our  Government  has  a  grave  responsibility  to  Inform  the 
British  precisely  where  we  stand 

That  obligation  has  become  the  greater  because  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  French  Government  put  upon  President  Roosevelt's 
mcseage  to  former  Premier  Reynaud  last  week.  Following  an  emer- 
gency meeting  at  Bordcau.x.  the  French  Cabinet  Issued  a  communi- 
que in  which  it  .said: 

■The  Government  of  the  United  States  declares  Itself  resolved  to 
pursue  to  the  utmost  the  policy  of  direct  assistance  to  the  Allies. 
which  it  has  recently  adopted,  and  will  even  develop  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  resource*,  to  the  exclusion,  for  the  moment,  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  conflict.  It  is  for  Congress  to  take  such  a  decision 
under  the  terms  of  the  American  Constitution." 

This  statement  mistakenly  assumes  that  a  Presidential  declaration 
constitutes  a  governmental  decision.  It  Indicates  a  French  t>€llef 
that  the  United  States  has  completely  abandoned  its  neutral  status 
and  is  close  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  Are  the  British 
now  making  their  decisions  under  a  similar  false  assumption? 
That  question  should  give  the  White  House  the  utmost  concern. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  knows,  as  that  of  France 
l:new.  that  in  the  struggle  against  Nazi  aggression  it  has  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  knuw.s 
that,  on  orders  from  the  British  Government,  American  Indu.stry 
is  turning  cut  valuable  niilltary  equipment  for  Its  defense.  More- 
over, the  United  States  is  trading  in  some  military  supplies  so 
that  they  may  be  sold  by  private  corporations  to  Britisli  purchas- 
ing agents.  This  policy  of  giving  indirect  aid  to  the  British  has 
overwhelming  popular  tupport,  and  such  cash  .sales  are  likely  to 
be  increased  as  the  production  of  airplane  factories  and  munitions 
plants  is  stepped  up. 

The  British  people  must  not  be  misled,  however.  Jnto  assuming 
from  this  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  enter  the  war.  Tho 
resolve  of  the  American  people  to  avoid  participation  in  this 
struggle  is  exceedingly  strong  Even  If  it  were  less  so,  the  self- 
irr.poscd  task  cf  defending  all  the  Western  Heml.sphere  would 
nfcessitate  a  cautious  policy  with  regard  to  involvement  in  the 
European  conflict,  and  that  is  particularly  true  at  a  time  v.hen  our 
preparations  for   national  defense  are  Just  getting  under  way. 

Tlae  question  is  whether  or  not  the  actualities  cf  American  pol- 
icy in  this  critical  period  have  been  made  clear  at  London.  It 
seems  indisputable  that  Pres}dcnt  Rcosevelt  gave  France  a  mis- 
leading impression  of  the  policy  Congress  has  endorsed.  It  is  clear 
that   the  French  did  not  atU;mpt  to  direct   their  course   on  the 


basla  of  the  assurances  they  believed  our  Government  had  given 
them.  But  that  does  not  minimize  the  necessity  of  correcting  an 
Interpretation  that  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

It  is  well  to  rememl)er,  at  this  Juncture,  the  criticisms  and  bit- 
terness aroused  in  Europe  when  Congress  refused  to  underwrite 
President  Wilson's  policy  with  regard  to  American  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations. 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Harnly  before  the  Ro- 
tary Club  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  matter 
of  unemployment.  This  group  cf  men,  who  were  too  proud  to 
accept  relief,  worked  cut  their  problem  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  with  reference  to  sustaining  themselves  and 
with  reference  to  their  employment.  I  believe  they  are  lead- 
ing the  way  and  can  show  many  cities  how  the  unemployed 
can  be  taken  care  of  without  going  on  direct  taxation.  I 
suggest  you  read  it.    Thank  you.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  guests,  and  visitors, 
the  worlds  greatest  teacher,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  an  executive 
cnnftrence  with  his  disciples,  closed  by  saying:  "T  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,  howbeit 
when  He  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come  He  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth — know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free." 

I  take  it  that  it  Is  a  Rotary  cardinal  principle  to  exchange 
experiences  incident  to  your  various  occupations  that  you  may 
be  of  better  and  greater  service  in  both  private  and  public  life 
relative  to  true  freedom,  and  my  authority  for  addressing  you  Is 
to  .share  my  unique  experiences  with  you  relative  to  the  general 
welfare. 

A  real  cleavage  in  the  successful  revolutionary  party  for  Ameri- 
can independence  became  apparent  during  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
stupidly  persisted  with  ever-increasing  insolence  in  a  Joint  sub- 
versive front  of  modern  political  shysters  that  again  threatens  us 
with  t)oth  State  and  National  disaster.  So  I  come  to  you  as  an 
advocate  of  sane  Jurisprudence  and  economy — the  historic  "Square 
deal  and  fair  play"  for  traditional  American  free  enterprise,  in- 
genuity and  integrity. 

President  Washington's  first  executive  duty  was  to  organize  the 
democratic  procedure  of  the  federated  States,  under  their  Na- 
tional Constitution,  into  a  functioning  republic,  and.  he  had  the 
invaluable  wisdom  to  appoint  both  the  conservative  but  liberal 
minded  federalist.  Alfxander  Hamilton,  and  the  liberal  but  con- 
servative minded  antifederalist,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  his  Council 
of  State.  The  first  United  States  Congress  had  the  further  wis- 
dom to  petition  the  preeminent  Hamilton.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  prepare  a  revenue-producing  treatise,  involving  pro- 
tected free  American  enterprise  and  lat>or,  relative  to  the  col- 
lective financing  of  both  public  and  private  affairs  consistent  with 
the  general  welfare  of  progressive,  free  Americans  in  establishing 
their  national  Independence  against  arrogant  European  exploita- 
tion. During  the  same  formative  period  the  diplomatic  country 
gentleman,  Thomas  Jefferson,  eminent  Secretary  of  State,  success- 
fully wrestled  with  the  complicated  questions  of  international 
relations. 

No  economist  or  publicist  has  been  able  to  Improve  Hamilton's 
Invaluable  thesis  on  protected  American  industry  and  free  enter- 
prise relative  to  both  public  and  private  collective  finance,  but 
the  master  minds  of  Clay.  Webster,  and  Sumner  consistently  de- 
fended it  in  the  Senate,  and  ex-President  John  Qulncy  Adams.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  against  the  subversive  endeavors  of 
Aaron  Burr,  father  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  "Little  Magician," 
Martin  Van  Buren.  and  their  political  spoilsmen.  One  hundred 
years  ago  Negro  slavery  was  the  subversive  issue  that  brought  the 
union  of  States  to  the  brink  of  disaster  and  temporary  disunion, 
but  inspired  patriotic  moral  rearmament  and  forced  a  coalition  of 
Hamiltonlan  conservatives,  Jeffersonian  liberals,  Jackscnlan  com- 
moners, and  Whig  progressives  for  the  support  of  the  Republican 
Commoner.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  conservation  of  American  free  enterprise  President  Lincoln 
abolished  the  in.stitutlon  of  slavery,  but  our  economy  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  is  again  in  Jeopardy  and  free  enterprise 
terrorized  by  political  paternalism  and  sophisticated  exploitation. 
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but  again  a  Llncolnlan  coalition  of  free  Americana  Is  forming  the 
Taneuard  for  economic  freedom  and  propresslve  enterprise  through 
collective  self-employment  and  coordinated  work  with  free  com- 
prehensive Industry. 

The  thesis  of  our  self-employment  is  the  free  coordination  of 
collective  Jobless  labor  with  American  enterprise  and  compre- 
hensive Industry  for  abundant  surplus  production,  and  relative 
bountiful  distribution  In  kind,  as  the  only  logical  solution  for 
unemployed  employables.  The  employable  active  members  to  care 
for  the  unemployable  associate  members  in  return  for  commen- 
surate headquarters,  utilities  and  ga.sollne  through  public  funds. 
This  facilitates  economic  freedom  of  distribution  with  liberty  of 
production,  relative  to  the  commonwealth  and  general  welfare  .<f 
our  citizens  compatible  with  free  American  enterprise  and  labor. 

Intelligent  administration  of  collectively  owned  self-help  indus- 
trial enterprise  Involving  buildings  and  equipment,  cash  and  con- 
tributary  assets,  goodwill  and  pay  Jol>s.  and  compensation  In  kind 
for  work-hour  production,  anticipates  bountiful  distribution  of 
bread.  mUk.  vegeubles.  and  fruit;  clothing  and  fuel;  shelter  and 
meals.  That  Is  certainly  the  economic  solution  for  unemployment 
and  rehabilitation.  This  has  been  thoroughly  demon.stra-.ed 
through  8  years  of  successful  achievement  by  the  Unemployment 
Citizens'  League  of  Santa  Monica,  sponsoring  work-hour  produc- 
tion and  distribution  In  kind  to  all  comers  regardless  of  age. 
creed,  race,  or  citizenship,  and  has  never  been  without  plentiful 
work  for  all  Jobless  employables  or  unemployables,  transients  or 
Indigents.  This  Is  a  monumental  rebuke  to  bureaucratic,  politi- 
cally subversive  paternalism,  costing  California  millions  of  dollars 
every  month  and  the  taxpayers  for  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars 
every  year,  most  of  which  Is  worse  than  wasted  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  to  do  through  intelligent  cooperation  and  coordinated  work 
with  free  American  enterprise  and  industry. 

Individually  we  were  Jobless,  without  work,  economic  liabilities. 
Collectively  we  have  coordinated,  abundant  work,  are  an  economic 
asset,  potent,  helpful.  Independent,  commending  coordination  with 
Industrial  enterprise,  commercial  Ingenuity  and  professional  and 
civic  Integrity,  which  propels  our  world  of  cultxire  and  affairs, 
the  Inevitable  factors  and  Invaluable  benefactors  In  our  united 
endeavor  to  achieve  economic  social  security. 

Eight  years  ago  a  few  of  us  were  gathering  vegetables  and  fruit 
left  in  the  fields  and  orchards  because  it  did  not  pay  the  owners 
to  save  and  market  them,  and  In  July  1932  we  organized  and 
aecured  an  abandoned  lumber  yard  and  Its  office  and  buildings 
for  our  collective  self-help  endeavors,  and  comprehensive  coor- 
dination with  free  private  enterprise  and  industry  Public-spirited 
bakeries  exchanged  their  surplus  bread  for  the  coordinated  labor 
of  the  self-help  league— two  to  five  thousand  loaves  every  week. 
600.000  loaves  from  the  Continental  Bakery  alone  in  8  years. 

The  dairies  exchange  milk  and  its  products — the  Edgemar  Farm 
Dairy  100.000  gallons  of  milk  in  less  than  8  years.  The  gardens 
and  markets  exchange,  vegetables;  the  orchards  and  packing  houses. 
fruit;  and  the  ranchers,  potatoes.  A  grand  total  of  over  7  000.000 
pounds  of  bread,  milk,  potatoes,  vegetables,  melcns.  and  fruit  have 
been  brought  Into  our  lumber-yard  headquarters  through  coordi- 
nated, collective  labor  since  July  1932.  and  distributed  to  more  than 
5  000  active  and  associate  members  and  their  10.000  dependents,  hun- 
dreds of  them  over  70  years  of  age.  while  State  and  national  mal- 
administration through  cash  doles  and  bonuses  is  supporting 
younger  employables  in  arrogant  Idleness  and  jwlltlcal  Insolence, 
threatening  txith  private  and  public  affairs  with  bankruptcy  and 
anarchy.  You  Rotarians  with  mere  or  lesq  patronizing  ccurte^sy 
are  listening  to  this  74-year-old  educator,  professional  accountant, 
auditor,  and  publicist,  relative  to  the  achievements  of  the  self- 
employed  m  California  As  publicity  director  I  interested  the  New 
Republic  in  publishing  an  article  relative  to  the  Santa  Monica 
Cooperative  last  January  15,  which  was  rewritten  for  the  Febru- 
ary Readers  Digest.  We  also  have  a  comprehensive  write-up  In 
the  book  published  by  the  University  Press  at  Berkeley,  and  another 
by  Ed  Alnsworth  In  the  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  Times. 
These  can  be  seen  in  yotir  public  library,  but  what  is  still  better 
3rou  can  visit  our  headquarters  and  observe  our  practical  achieve- 
ment for  yourself.  But  as  a  Hamlltonlan  conservative  and  loose- 
construction  constitutionalist,  as  a  Jeffersonian  liberal  an'l  strict 
constructionist,  as  a  Jacksonlan  commoner  and  Lincoln  unionist. 
I  certainly  am  more  concerned  about  your  collective  attitude  to- 
ward our  accumulative  social  and  economic  problem  than  jrou  can 
possibly  be  about  mine. 

But  let  me  continue  with  my  coordinated,  cooperative  thesis. 
The  wardrobes  of  the  indep>endcnt  who  have,  supply  their  purtly 
wcm  shoes,  hats,  and  clothing  for  our  dependents  who  have  not — 
their  buildings,  shelter,  and  utilities,  gas,  Upht.  and  water  It  is 
cooidlnated  enterprise  that  educates  our  children,  pensions  the 
aged,  and  cares  for  the  Indigent.  It  builds  our  roads,  gives  us  flre. 
police,  and  sanitary  protection,  and  maintains  our  beneficent  insti- 
tutions as  collective  self-help  blazes  the  economic  way  to  rehabilita- 
tion In  every  community  ol  the  American  Commonwealth. 

Bountiful  production  for  the  favored  few  anticipates  coordi- 
nated, balanced  production  and  distribution  for  all.  The  Jobless 
who  can  and  ought  to  work  are  our  greatest  potential  resource,  and 
local  self-help  Industry  the  logical  solution  for  reemployment  and 
rehabilitation — blazing  the  economic.  Santa  Monica  way.  in  the 
economy  of  God  for  the  kingdom  prepared  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Our  creed  is  service;  our  faith  work.  Let  the  100.000 
employables  on  cash  relief  in  California  do  what  the  100  unem- 
ployables but  experienced  leaders  of  the  Unemployment  Coopera- 


tive Distribution  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County  are  doing  to 
keep  off  relief,  and  the  accumulative  failure  of  subversive  paternal- 
ism will  end.  saving  you  Rotarlan  and  other  taxpayers  of  California 
millions  of  dollars  every  month. 

Our  necessary  cash  is  derived  from  taking  down  trees  and  selling 
wood,  wrecking  buildings  and  selling  salvaged  lumber  and  kindling, 
gathering  and  selling  Junk  and  old  papers,  doing  odd  Jobs,  and  in 
many  other  minor  ways  This  enabled  us  to  erect  seven  buildings 
and  purchase  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment,  which  we 
hold  in  trust  for  succeeding  followers  of  our  local  cooperative,  and 
we  object  to  having  our  unequaled.  economic,  free  enterprise,  and 
achievement  subverted  into  a  vicious  economy  of  prcductlon-for- 
usc  State  socialism  by  political  racketeers.  We  have  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  60  people  and  serve  mere  than  5.000  meals  a  month — 
hundreds  to  transients  sent  to  us  by  our  city. 

We  publicly  in\ite  Judicious  investigation  by  boards  of  super- 
visors, chambers  of  commerce,  and  public-spirited  civic  and  serv- 
ice groups  so  that  Intelligent,  patriotic  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  the  State  administration  and  legislature  to  stop  supporting 
employables  in  idleness,  and  adopt  our  alternative  to  county.  State, 
and  natlcna'  bankruptcy,  coordinated  work  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
to  do 

The  United  States,  under  Judicial  constitutional  procedure,  has 
become  the  foremost  government  of  the  world  by  successfully 
mastering  subversive  tendencies  through  four  well-defined  periods 
of  our  national  development:  From  Washington  to  Jackson,  Fed- 
eral: from  Jackson  to  Lincoln.  anti-Federal,  ending  in  temporary 
disunion;  from  Lincoln  to  McKinley,  national;  and  from  MtKlnley 
to  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  International,  and  again  Involving  temporary 
maladjustment. 

And  since  the  subversive  forces,  inspired  by  the  sophisticated 
Howard  Scott,  the  academic  Norman  Thomas,  and  the  Communist 
Earl  Browder,  are  presenting  a  united  front.  It  behooves  the  pro- 
gressive, patriotic,  true  Americans  In  every  religious,  every  social, 
every  fraternal,  every  cultural,  commercial,  and  civic  public-spirited 
organization  to  unite  and  overpower  the  premeditated  maladmin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  The  economic  and  rivlc  integrity  of  our 
Commonwealth    Is    in    Jeopardy    as    long    as    there    are    employable 

persons  pollticaUy  subverted  by  a  cash  dole  or  bonus.  Finally,  the 
logical  cure  for  unemplo\inent  and  poverty  is  work  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  to  do  through  collective  coordination  with  American  free 
enterprise. 

Public  Opinion  on  Peace  and  War 
REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  momentous  issues  of  war 
and  peace  again  confront  the  Nation.  In  the  face  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  of  contradictory  reports,  and  inspired  re- 
leases, the  thoughtful  American  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
He  Is  at  a  particular  disadvantape  in  attempting  to  apprai.se 
the  significance  of  the  public-opinion  polls  conducted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  and  Fortune  Magazine, 
for  these  polls  take  root  in  the  magic  of  statistics. 

Eight  years  ago  statisticians  predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
Literary  Digest  Presidential  poll.  Their  predictions  were 
drowned  out  by  the  inspired  releases  which  emanated  from 
the  editors  of  the  Literary  Digest.  In  glowing  words  the 
Literary  Digest  editors  described  the  uncanny  accuracy  of 
their  polls.  The  Literary  Digest  is  no  more,  but  this  same 
imcritical  self-appraisal  of  public-opinion  polls  has  built  up 
a  psychology  of  success  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  Gallup  and  Fortune  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  their  polls.  Anyone  who  has  the  courage  to 
question  the.«;e  claims  is  at  once  branded  as  an  obstructer  of 
progress.    The  word  of  the  day  is  "believe." 

The  more  thoughtful  have  reason  to  ask  questions.  Only 
recently  newspapers  carried  accounts  of  the  difficulty  which 
attended  the  enumeration  of  various  citizens.  The  census. 
which  is  older  than  any  living  American,  experienced  diCB- 
culty  in  attempting  to  obtain  complete  cooperation  from  the 
public.  Such  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  attend  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Oallup's  interviewers,  for,  according  to  his  statements, 
representatives  of  his  for  4  years  were  able  to  secure  the  most 
sacred  opinions  from  a  cross  section  of  the  public.  In  the 
face  of  such  contradictions,  a  complete  examination  of  the 
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accuracy  of  public-opinion  polls  is  necessary.  Such  an  exam- 
ination is  imperative  in  view  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  these 
polls  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  legislators  who  quote  them 
as  authority. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  learn  whether  party- 
ncminating  conventions  are  poll  controlled  or  people  con- 
trolled. Will  they  be  the  victims  of  the  polls  or  the  repre  • 
Bentatives  of  the  people? 

There  are  things  in  the  Presidential  campaign  which  cause 
the  intelligent  American  voter  to  entertain  some  doubts  as  to 
the  ability  of  democracy  to  select  its  leader.  Tlie  preposter- 
ous claims  to  strength  of  certain  inexperienced,  and  entirely 
untested,  prospective  candidates  could  not  have  been  ad- 
vanced a  few  years  ago  without  immediately  reacting  unfavor- 
ably because  of  public  ridicule.  Now,  those  claims  are  kept 
before  the  people  through  the  published  polls.  Since  a  claim 
to  consideration  for  the  Presidency  is  something  which  con- 
cerns us  all.  why  not  provide  by  legislation  that  the  Congress, 
through  a  committee,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  just 
how  those  polls  were  taken  and  what  is  back  of  the  claims  to 
popular  support  of  each  candidate.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  in  the  whole  situation  Is  the  fact  that  serious  commen- 
tators quote  the  polls  just  as  if  they  were  quoting  elections  in 
which  the  universality  and  privacy  of  the  ballot  had  been  used 
to  indicate  pubhc  choice  of  candidates. 

No  one  expects  to  curb  advertising.  No  one  expects  through 
legislation  to  control  the  credulity  of  the  reading  public,  and 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  final  ballot  at  the  general 
election.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  papers,  recently, 
commenting  on  polls  of  public  opinion  said  that  the  pollers 
who  have  given  such  positive  results  must  either  stand  up  and 
accu.=e  the  Republican  convention  of  being  flagrantly  un- 
responsive to  the  will  of  the  people,  or  that  they  must  confess 
that  their  methods  or  calculations  were  wrong,  I  have 
pointed  out  in  several  speeches  that  there  is  no  way  of  being 
certain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  polls  but  that  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  their  methods  be  studied  and  their  records  be 
opened  to  the  Congress,  just  as  the  records  of  the  utilities  are 
open  to  the  S.  E.  C.  and  the  records  of  the  railroads  open  to 
the  I.  C.  C,  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  has  a  stake  in 
their  cperations. 

At  the  present  moment  when  public  opinion  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  when  feelings  are  rising  almost  to  a 
frenzy,  it  is  more  urgent  than  it  has  ever  been  that  the  Con- 
gress should  investigate  and  understand  this  new  agency  for 
creating  public  opinion.  We  must  know  what  is  the  majority 
and  what  is  the  minority,  speaking  about  war  and  defense 
policies.  We  shall  probably  learn  it  without  the  intervention 
of  advertising  agencies,  but  the  agencies  and  the  public  ought 
now  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  have  the  records  opened  to  those 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  are  vHally  concerned  with 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  most  important  matters  which 
have  ever  been  t)efore  the  citizens  of  this  democracy. 

I  have  pending  before  this  House  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  Joint  committee  to  investigate  the  conducting  of  polls  pur- 
porting to  measure  public  opinion  with  respect  to  questions  or 
Issues  of  national  legislative  concern,  or  national  elections. 
I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  in  the  polling  business  that 
they  have  no  objections  to  such  an  investigation.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  again  to  urge  its  immediate  importance.  I 
recently  contributed  to  a  symposium  on  this  subject  a  brief 
statement  en  the  band-wagon  vote.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
corporate my  article  from  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  in  my 
remarks  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.    The  article  follows: 

WHAT    ADOT7T   THE    BA?*T>-WAGON    VOTE? 

Nation-wide  polls,  especially  those  teken  by  an  advertising  firm 
havmg  Nation-wide  ncwspap>er  connections,  are  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  Such  polls  have  become  a  strong  Influence  in 
connection  with  legislation  and  with  candidacies.  They  are  recog- 
nized as  a  potent.  If  not  the  most  powerful,  agency  now  used  to 
Influence  public  opinion.  They  have  been  copied  locally  by  news- 
papers and  propaganda  groups.  Certain  polls  are  widely  quoted 
In  let:islatu-e  bodies  where  their  validity  and  correctness  of  Inter- 
prctailon  are  a-ssumed.  It  now  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  legis- 
lative  bodies   to   appraise   and   understand   the    methods   used    in 


polling  public  opinion,  to  measure  the  actual  and  potential  re- 
sults, and  to  consider  the  possible  dangers  of  an  uncontrolled, 
private  manipulation  of  public  opinion  for  financial  profit.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  polls  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  voters  and 
that  the  results  are  subjected  to  scientific  handling,  so  that  deduc- 
tions are  a  trustworthy  pu'de  to  public  opinion.  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  public  opinion  is,  very  naturally.  Influenced  by 
these  polls,  and  that  they  create  opinion  rather  than  measure 
It.  The  fairness  of  the  polls  may  be  open  to  question,  regardless 
of  the  intcfcrity  and  ability  of  the  pollers.  The  selection  of  the 
questions,  the  way  in  which  they  are  formulated,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  individual  may  be  used  to  create  a  certain  reaction 
in  the  person  polled.  I  am  convinced  that  voters  like  to  climb 
onto  the  band  wagon  and  that  polls  greatly  increase  the  band- 
wagon vote. 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  not  seem  to  reflect  most  creditably 
upon  the  Intelligence  of  those  who  are,  en  masse,  the  bulwark  of 
our  democracy;  but  we  can  improve  conditions  only  by  first  facing 
the  facts  I  know  there  are  sturdy  characters  among  us.  men  and 
v.-omcn  who  form  their  own  opinions  and  fight  for  them  to  the 
last  ditch,  voting  regardless  of  results.  I  fear  their  total  number 
is  a  small  percentage,  not  sufficient  to  change  the  result  (a  a 
closely  contested  election. 

lecislati\t:  proposals 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  have  had  several 
bills  pending  on  the  subject  of  straw  ballots.  In  the  days  of 
the  Literary  Digest.  I  believed  I  had  very  startling  evidence  of 
collusion  between  the  Dlge.st  poll  takers  and  those  Interested  In 
the  re.sults.  so  my  early  legislation  was  aimed  at  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  malls  to  those  taking  straw  ballots.  My  recent  eOort 
has  tjeen  a  Joint  resolution  creating  a  committee  of  five  Senators 
and  five  Representatives  "to  Investigate  the  conducting  of  polls 
purporting  to  measure  public  opinion  with  respect  to  questions  or 
Issues  which  have  or  may  have  a  bearing  upon  any  election  held 
lo  fill  any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  the  manner  of  framing  questions  contained 
In  ballots  or  Inquiries,  the  methods  of  selecting  persons  lo  whom 
ballots  or  inquiries  are  sent,  and  the  reasons  for  conducting  such 
polls." 

The  Rules  Committee  recently  granted  me  a  hearing  upon  this 
rcEolutlon.  but.  to  date,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  has  not 
been  authorized.  I  am  aware  that  congressional  Investigations 
become  obnoxious  when  overdone,  and  that  Members  of  Congress 
very  easily  tire  of  them  and  are  loath  to  provide  organization  and 
funds  for  another  investigation  which  may  drag  on  endlessly.  It 
has  been  my  understanding  that  some  of  the  polling  firms  would 
very  much  welcome  an  opportunity  to  tell  a  congressional  com- 
mittee about  thalr  business  and  their  methods.  I  believe  the 
public  would  be  better  satisfied  if  this  could  be  done. 

VOTING    FOR  THE   WINNER 

I  recall  an  Incident  occurring  in  the  election  of  1916  which  well 
Illustrates  the  influence  of  the  band-wagon  vote-for-thc-wlnner 
theory.  It  happened  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  voting  strength  of  the  State  lies,  in  the  presidential  election 
when  the  candidates  were  Hucrhes  and  WllFon.  Voting  had  been 
light  during  the  morning  of  election  day.  At  2  o'clock  the  Orei;ou 
Journal,  a  paper  which  had  waged  an  apparently  succeh.sful  cam- 
paign for  Wilson,  came  out  with  banner  headlines.  "Hughes 
elected  "  A  subheading  ran  something  like  this:  •Hughe.s  carries 
Atlantic  border."  The  time  was  then  5  o'clock  in  New  York 
City  from  whence  the  news  had  come.  Immediately  VViLson  sup- 
porters who  had  not  yet  voted  In  Portland  thought,  "Well,  what's 
the  use?  Hur;hes  is  surely  elected. "  Thousands  did  not  vote  at 
all.  others  switched  their  votes  to  Hughes,  who  carried  the  State 
by  a  margin  of  about  6.000  votes  Thus  the  Portland  Journal, 
having  waged  a  strong  campaign  for  Wilson,  Inadvertently  defeated 
him,  in  Oregon,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  campaign  by  a  head- 
line transmitting  news  from  New  York  City. 

The  Literary  Digest  poll  in  1924  undoubtedly  gave  Coolldge  a 
million  votes  he  would  not  have  received  had  it  not  been  for  an 
oplnicn-moldlng  poll,  one  which  created  a  belief  in  the  minds  of 
many  voters  that  Coclldge  was  a  sure  winner.  In  1928  the  effect 
was  not  quite  as  marked,  but  the  Literary  Digest  poll  unques- 
tionably added  to  Hoovers  majority.  In  1936  the  Literary  Digest 
sang  its  swan  song,  and  was  so  Inaccurate  that  It  committed  sui- 
cide. Unquestionably  many  of  the  polls  taken  today  are  Just 
as  inaccurate  in  measuring  public  opinion.  Someone  may  raise  the 
question.  "If  polls  are  so  Influential  in  the  matter  of  public  opin- 
ion, why,  then,  did  not  the  Literary  Digest  p>oll  ol  1936  defeat 
Roo.sevelt?"  Eighty  percent  of  the  press  had  filled  Ihclr  columns 
for  weeks  with  reasons  why  Roosevelt  should  not  and  would  not 
be  reelected  Radio  voices  had  predicted  his  defeat  Why.  then, 
did  he  win?  The  answer  is  that  Roosevelt  in  1936  was  Just 
unbeatable,  and  that  he  was  elected  by  the  grateful  masses,  who 
are  never  polled. 

TOU    CAN'T    BEAT    HIM 

I  have  found  from  actual  experience  reaching  over  a  half  century 
of  public  life  that  the  strongest  argument  I  can  make  and  that 
my  friends  can  make  for  me  is  that  I  am  sure  to  win.  "You  can't 
beat  him."  That  makes  more  voles,  brings  mere  sentiment  and 
support  on  election  day  than  any  other  argument  which  can  be 
put  forth.     It  ha^  t>een  said,  and  I  think  truly,  that  one-fllth  of 
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all  tbe  voters  try  to  pick  a  winner.  It  Is  said  tbat  another  one- 
(li'tb  pick  their  man  on  name  fatnillarlty.  Think  of  the  last  time 
you  stood  in  a  voting  booth,  pencil  In  band,  scanning  a  long  list 
of  naniea.  Did  your  (>encil  just  automatically  make  a  cross  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  candidate  you  thoiigbt  would  win.  or  the 
name  with  which  you  were  most  familiar? 

I  have  seen  public  opinion  in  small  towns  changed  at  the  last 
minute  by  polls  taken  in  cigar  stores,  pool  rooms,  and  barber  shops. 
If  a  candidate  is  unscrupulously  inclined,  and  has  plenty  of  money. 
be  can  harve  friends  take  polls  of  picked  sectlonft  and  groups  of 
people,  then  have  bis  own  organization  manipulate  the  results  and 
draw  the  desired  conclusions  from  them  By  giving  the  whole 
proceeding  an  air  of  respectability,  authrnltclty.  and  fair  dealing, 
he  can  Influence  the  resulu  of  an  entire  election.  The  candidate 
whose  name  Is  omitted  from  the  poll  flnds  himself  In  a  very  dan- 
R^rous  ponltlon  8urh  treatment  tn  tantamount  to  a  widespread 
belief  that  his  candidacy  is  negligible. 

AmerlcaiM  havt  come  to  fe«l  that  they  muirt  protect  the  sAcred- 
r>eM  of  the  ballfH  This  is  one  of  our  traditu>ns.  and  we  have 
enartefl  Into  law  the  nerewMify  tmmnn  of  «fot.»v»lon  Wn  must 
also  take  stepe  to  »/vefw»m«  the  uttnrU  of  ptrwrnrtul  mibai/liy^l 
ptopmumttam  whirh  I*  rw/w  a  rontrolJini;  fart//f  in  etertion  of  Cnndl- 
lUiUa  an4l  in  le«l«Uti')H  on  »neiwtir«s  tit  nt4fmt>nunia  pubti«  c/ticern. 


K#riiot«  AddrrMM  tUtUtrif  Mlmim\pp\  HiaU 
litmacraUc  Convention 


EXTKNKION  OF  RKMARK8 

or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OK  MIMHIM.SIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 


ADDRBBa  BY  HON    O.  GARLAND  LYELL,  OP  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  WHrmNQTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
keynote   address   delivered   by   Hon.   G.   Garland   Lyell.   of 
Jackson.  Miss.,  before  the  Mississippi  State  Democratic  con- 
,  vention.  Jackson.  Miss..  June  11.  1940,  to  wit: 

This  Is  no  time  for  words  unle??<  they  are  translated  Into  action. 
The  laws  of  Ood  and  man  have  lieen  and  are  t)elng  Ignored  pnd 
fl:iunted   by  dictators  of  European   warring  nations  and  the  "fifth 
columns"  here  and   abroad      These  dictators  are   never  so  pleased 
as   when   vlolatlne  their  solemn  treaties   and   pledeed   words   and 
when  raining  their  hell  of  shot   and  shell   and   poison   gas  upon 
Ood-fearlng   and   Ood-lovlnR   helpless   men.   women,   and   children. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  these  Innocent  victims  but  whets  the 
apF>etltes   of   these    Inhuman    and    fiendish    tigers   to   shed    all    the 
blood  of  all  worth-while  humanity  to  further  satiate  their  thirst 
for  more  blood  and  still  more  blood      Their  only  god  Is  hate  and 
their  only  desire  Is  to  continue  to  rape,  murder,  and  to  destroy  all 
that  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  and  know  to  be  sacred  In  the 
sight   of   Kood   men   and   a   Just   God.     The   churches   and   temples 
of    the    Almighty    have    been    profaned    and    destroyed    while    his 
prayerful  worshippers  upon  bended  knee  cry  out  In  their  anguish: 
"My  Ood?  My  God.  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 
The  only  regret  and  disappointment  these  Inhuman  fiends  have 
is   that   th»y  have  not   been  able  as  yet  to  extend  their  withering 
"blttikrleg"  beyond  wrecked  and  ruined  European  homes    schools, 
churches,  and  orphanaces  and   hospitals,  beyond  the  battlements 
of  heaven  Itself  and  blast  Almighty  God   himself  from  his  throne 
and   let   Hitler  rule  as  King  of  Kings  and   Lord  of  Lords,   and  let 
the  deadly  bombing  planes  fly  through  the  heavens  to  de.«:trov  the 
ansrelic  hosts  and  banish  forever  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men.     Mankind  is  belnt^  crucified  bv  these  arch  fiends  and  mur- 
derers.   E\ery  home  of  the  humblest  followers  of  the  lowly  Nazarcne 
la  being  converted  Into  a  never-ending  Gethsemane  where  murder- 
ous  tanks,    shot    and    shell,    gas    and    Incendiary    bombs    blast    and 
destroy  Innocent  babes,  no  longer  lulled  to  peaceful  sleep  by  holy 
lullabies  of  their  mothers  love,  but  their  httle  bodies  shattered 
and   blasted  from  the  arms  and  heart  of  that  mother  who  gave 
them  birth. 

Czechoslovakia.  Austria.  Poland.  Finland.  Norway.  Sweden.  Den- 
mark, and  Holland  have  been  engulfed  in  the  flaming  Jaws  of  the 
most  bestial  Moloch  of  all  time  and  eternity,  and  fair  FYance  and 
God-fearing,  law -respecting  England  are  being:  blasted  and  blighted 
by  murder  from  the  skies  and  upon  many  battlefields  as  they 
strive  to  resist  dictators  whose  only  god  Is  an  armed  and  murder- 
ous might  that  feeds  upon  the  pure  blood  of  the  children  of  Ood. 
and  whoae  piix^r-llke  Jaws  have  closed  upon  millions  whose  inno- 
cent blood  will  never  satiate  a  thirst  for  gore  that  is  conf.ned  to 
people  across  the  seas.  Those  man-eating  sharlis  are  Just  as 
thirsty  for  the  blood  of  Americans. 


Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

What  Is  our  duty  to  the  America-s;  and  to  make  siae  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  p>eople  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  uttered  those  Immortal  words,  al.so  said: 

"Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then 
find  the  way." 

This  situation  In  world  affairs  challenges  the  heart  and  soiil 
of  the  United  States  and  of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  American. 
We  should  not  tolerate  for  long  any  "fifth  column"  or  anvone 
who  is  disloyal  or  not  loyal.  He  who  la  not  for  us  is  against  \i<t. 
and  hell  Is  too  cool  a  place  for  such  traitors.  We  have  not  im- 
posed upon  any  minority  There  is  no  Sudetenlnnd  in  the  United 
States.  We  will  not  stand  up  against  a  wall  and  put  to  death  by 
firing  aquad.  or  private  aasaiiei nation,  anyone  who  does  no  violence 
by  word  or  deed  to  our  beloved  America  In  which  he  lives  and 
which  suppHrts  him  nnd  Rivrs  him  a  rhtinre  in  this  land  of 
MUfltity  nf  opportiinii'/  But  by  the  god*  no  unpatriotic  riti/rji 
of  thi*  demorrntir  Amerira  can  be  guilty  of  trenw^n  and  (M-rlitioti 
and  go  unpuni*h<-d  No  «»ne  crying  for  free  (tpeem  ttvy  u-e  that 
•peeeh  Ut  undrrmliie  our  Indtituiionn  and  l»w*  and  kiv«  c«tf.f"rt 
^■n  an  pnptnv.  (iitmm'ir  rtr  t"rtH'.r\  The  riniy  r^il  in  our  flnK  is 
lh«t  of  puf«  |»««tri/rtlc  u*ideflM  Am^ricdniam 

"t"i*ii  'ff  thf  tiet  h««ifi «  hi,i>*  and  h</m#, 

t»V  i*itui'1  liiiri'U  I'l  vwt'/iir  i?iv"n 
Ttiy  wtari.  h«v<.  in  th«  w«flk'ii  <l<fn«, 

Atiil  all  tlitfir  hu<r*  <ttifrt  ln/tii  in  h«Mv«rnl 
Worivut  wavf)  thui  ktitridord  >:h''et 

Wh'»re  bfeathMi  the  ti>*i  but  fall*  before  uj, 
Witli  frr'ed'jm'B  noil   beneath  our  t-ft 

And  Fttfd'Jiii'u  banner  etreamtng  n  er  us?" 

Wo  flag  of  a  'fifth  column."  or  other  enernv  within  our  gates, 
■hall  be  permit'ed  to  pro^'Hute  that  color  bv  Haunting  in  the  air 
of  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  a  flag  that  would 
seek  to  supplant  the  Sta'-s  and  Stripes;  to  .'^uppl.-int  pa»riot;b;n  by 
Hltlerlsm.  fascism  communl.<mi  or  nnv  other  "ism"  that  would 
overturn  our  form  of  government  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies  There  Is  no  middle  eround.  no  neutral  zone  no  room 
In   this  country  for  anything  but   100-j)erccnt   Americnnlam 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  h.is  recently  decided 
that  the  regulation  of  MinersvMle  Pa..  schTol  bonrd  requlr'n" 
school  children  to  salute  the  United  States  flag  was  constltutlonr.f. 

We  may  safely  trust  the  sound  sense  and  Judgment  of  true 
Americans  to  prevent  undue  excitement  and  alarm  over  pre'sent 
conditions  in  our  own  country,  but  the  man  v^ho  cannot  see  and 
ob«^erve  these  vicious  forces  at  work  in  the  United  States  Is  blind 
and  dumb.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  or>en  to  .>=ee  and  h^ar  any  threat  of  danger  from 
such  sources.  These  pernicious  influences  are  not  only  secretly 
at  work  but  they  are  out  in  the  open.  It  mav  be  too  late  to  save 
America  if  '■ueh  people  are  permitted  to  form  their  "fifth  co'umns" 
and  regiment  them  to  carry  on  war  ap"4nst  our  In.stltutions  within 
our  own  gates  They  not  only  plot  end  plan  behind  closed  doors 
to  overthrow  th's  Government,  but  they  come  out  In  the  open 
America  must  wake  up  and  stay  awake.  ' 

We  must  remember  that  the  emblem  of  this  Republic  is  an 
eagle  and  not  an  ostrich  hiding  Its  head  in  the  sands  From  the 
deepest  valleys  to  the  loftiest  craps  we  should  see  and  know  what 
is  going  on  In  this  Rr-public.  Only  a  few  davs  ago  In  New  York 
City  tiie  Communi.st  Pa-tv  held  Its  national  convention  It-  pcn- 
eral  secretary.  Earl  Browder  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  So-iot 
Russia  as  the  "only  one  really  neutral  great  power"  in  th»  wor'd 
today,  and  that  it  wa.s  the  protector  of  weak  nations-  he  -aid  it 
was  a  "beacon  light"  of  the  working  class.  Browder  asked  -Who 
are  the  'fifth  columns'  In  the  United  States?"  H"  «houte<l  in 
answer  to  his  own  question.  "Martin  Dies,  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, and   the  Republican  Party  leadership." 

The  platform  adopted  bv  the  Communists  at  the  New  York 
convention  promised  opposition  to  all  war  loans  and  credits  to  th" 
warring  Imperialist  powers:  to  stop  the  sale  and  sh'pmer-t  cf 
armaments  and  munitions  to  the  belliperent*;  and  to  resl,t  the 
militarization  and  armaments  program  of  the  adm.inlstratlon  and 
Congress  Twenty-two  thousand  Communists  in  Madison  S<]uare 
Garden  at  the  end  of  a  b<-.isterou3  session  adopted  a  platform  That 
Is  an  Insult  to  Americanism.  If  not  trea.sonab!c  With  r-d  faces 
they  ^^•aved  their  red  flags  and  wound  up  bv  nominrtinB  for 
President  of  the  United  States  Earl  Browder.  who  is  out  on^  bail 
pendln*?  an  appeal  from  his  conviction  and  4-ycar  sentence  for 
passport  frj.uc«  The  Vice  Presidential  candidate  a  fit  running 
mate  for  him    is  an  Alabama  Ne<rro  named  James  William  Ford 

What  a  stench  In  the  nosirils  of  decent,  patriotic  Americans  is 
the  poison  gas  turned  loose  at  that  Communist  convention 

The  pure  and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  this  democracy  should 
not  be  contaminated  with  such  foul  and  deadly  ga.ses. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  American  melting  pot  and  in  the 
birth  and  perpetuity  of  America  many  patriotic  people  of  foreign 
birth  have  played  a  splendid  part.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
all  persons,  whether  foreigu-born  or  native-born  Americans  who 
have  contributed  In  a  proper  way  to  carrying  out  and  exemplifying 
to  the  world  the  principles  of  true  Americanism.  But  that  person 
whether  native  or  foreign  born,  who  lives  within  the  confines  of 
this  Republic  and  dees  not  conform  to  and  support  its  instltuuons 


lt»  laws,  and  the  principles  upnan  which  It  la  founded  Is,  In  the 
last  analysis,  a  contemptible  Ingrate  and  a  dangerous  traitor. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  boundary  lines  have  oscillated 
upon  the  map.  always  extending  the  territory  engulfed  by  the  war 
machine  of  the  dictator.  As  the  ruthless  Invaders  have  blasted 
their  way  Into  these  Innocent  victim  countries,  they  have  been 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  perfidious  traitors  heading  "fifth 
columns"  In  such  countries 

America  is  aroused.  On  Thursday,  May  17.  a  special  defense  mes- 
sa<;e  was  delivered  by  that  patriotic  American.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, now  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  will  become, 
almoj^t  by  acclamation,  the  next  President  of  the  United  Slates. 
preMdent  Roosevelt  said  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates: 

"These  are  ominous  days — days  whose  swift  and  shocking  develop- 
ment* force  every  neutral  nation  to  look  to  Its  defen.^rs  In  the  lli(ht 
of  new  factors  The  brutal  force  of  modern  offensive  war  has  been 
loo<ied  In  All  Us  horror 

"New  powers  of  destruction.  Incredibly  swift  and  deadly,  have  btmn 
tfeveloprd.  snd  thr>M  who  wield  them  are  ruthless  arul  dsrinff, 

'  N'>  old  defence  i<»  <k>  stronif  that  It  requires  no  further  strrng'h- 
enltig  and  no  »ttn<k  Is  m)  tinllkely  c/r  impossible  that  It  tuny  bs 

'  Lrt  us  MAmifM*,  withmit  srif-der/'piion,  th«  dangers  which  rrni- 
frt'ftt  us  L<rt  us  tn»h»ur0  our  utrsttKih  ai>4  our  OrfrnMi  wiih«/ut 
a«r|/-d«lu«i/m 

'"Hk-  t'l0Mr  fsrt  Is  that  th"  American  ptiopl*  must  rt>en»t  th^ir 
thinking  aixnit  nati'itiat  f/rouriu>M 

•■hiDtoryAtxi  «rmi«'»  <aii  turn  i»w*»rp  tbr'ntgti  t»#my  Uprritorias  at 
the  rat«  of  :tOO  inih'a  B  duy. 

"Parachute  iroojHi  »»r<'  dr'>pp«-d  from  airplanes  In  large  numberti 
behind  enemy  liri«-B  Ttf'op^  ur**  lunded  from  planes  in  open  hfldn, 
on  wide  hlghwayit    and  at  local  civil  airport*. 

"We  have  Ken  the  treacherou»>  u*e  of  the  'flfth  column'  by  which 
persons  i-ui)pi)fe<.'d  to  be  peaceful  viistturs  were  actually  a  part  of 
an  enemy  unit  of  occupation.  Lightning  attacks  capable  of  de- 
stroying airplane  factories  and  munitions  works  hundreds  cf  miles 
behind  the  lines  are  part  of  the  new  technique  of  modern  war. 

'The  element  of  surprise  which  has  ever  been  an  important  tactic 
In  warfare  has  berome  the  mote  dangerous  because  of  the  amazing 
speed  with  which  modern  equipment  can  reach  and  attack  the 
enemy  country. 

"There  are  some  who  say  that  democracy  cannot  cope  with  the 
new  techniques  of  government  developed  In  recent  years  by  a  few 
countries — by  a  few  countries  which  deny  the  freedom  which  we 
maintain  are  essential  to  our  democratic  way  of  life.     This  I  reject. 

"I  know  that  our  trained  officers  and  men  know  more  about  fight- 
ing and  the  weapons  and  equipment  needed  for  fighting  than  any 
of  us  laymen,  and  I  have  confidence  in  them. 

"I  know  that  to  cope  with  present  dangers  we  must  be  strong 
In  heart  and  hand;  strong  in  our  faith;  strong  In  faith  In  our  way 
of  living. 

'I,  too,  pray  for  peace,  that  the  ways  of  aggression  and  force 
may  be  banished  from  the  earth;  but  I  am  determined  to  face  the 
fact  realistically  that  this  Nation  requires  a  toughness  of  moral 
and  physical  fiber.  Those  qualities.  I  am  convinced,  the  American 
people  hold  to  a  high  degree. 

"Our  task  .s  plain.  The  road  we  must  take  Is  clearly  Indicated. 
Our  defenses  must  be  invulnerable,  our  security  absolute.  But 
our  defense  as  It  was  yesterday,  or  even  as  it  is  today,  does  not 
provide  security  against  potential  developments  and  dangers  of 
the  future. 

"Defense  cannot  be  static.  Defense  must  grow  and  change  from 
day  to  day.  Defen.se  must  be  dynamic  and  fiexlble.  an  expression 
of  the  vital  forces  of  the  Nation  and  of  its  resolute  will  to  meet 
whatever  challenge  the  future  may  hold.  For  these  reasons.  I 
need  hardly  asduie  you  that  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Congress  Into  special 
session  If  at  any  time  the  situation  of  the  national  defen.se  re- 
quires :t.  The  Congre.=8  and  the  Chief  Executive  constitute  a  team 
where  the  defense  of  the  land  Is  concerned. 

"Otir  ideal,  our  objective.  Is  still  peace — ^peace  at  home  and 
peace  abroad.  Nevertheless,  we  stand  ready  not  only  to  spend 
millions  for  defense  but  to  give  our  service  and  even  our  lives 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  American  liberties. 

"Our  seciu-lty  is  not  a  matter  of  weapons  alone.  The  arm  that 
wields  them  must  be  strong;  the  eye  that  guides  them  clear; 
the  will  that  directs  them  Indomitable. 

"These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  free  people,  a  people  devoted 
to  the  Institutions  they  themselves  have  built,  a  people  willing 
to  defend  a  way  of  life  that  is  precious  to  them  all,  a  people 
who  put  their  faith  In  God." 

The  Governors  of  our  sovereign  States  have  spoken  In  unmis- 
takable fashion  On  June  3  at  Duluth,  Minn..  19  chief  executives 
attending  the  National  Governors'  Convention  overtiuTied  a  32- 
year-old  tradition  of  not  announcing  any  conclusions  as  a  result 
of  their  discussions  and  approved  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"since  there  exi.sts  in  the  world  today  a  crisis  brought  on  by  ruth- 
less and  unprovoked  ag  Tesslon  which  respects  neither  the  terri- 
torial Integrity,  the  sovereign  rights,  nor  the  peaceful  intentions 
of  neutral  states  and  seems  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
democracy  Itself,  and  since  It  has  been  clearly  and  unmistakably 
demonstrated  time  after  time  within  recent  weeks  that  such 
aggression  undertakes  and  respects  only  force,  and  that  nations 
unprepared    and    conseqtiently    unable    to    defend    themselves    are 


speedily  and  without  warning  overrun,  subjugated,  and  destroyed, 
and,  s.nce  the  Governors  assembled  in  this  conference  are  not 
only  the  civil  administrators  of  the  several  States  but  are  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  National  Guards  and  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  the  elTectlveness  of  this  and  other  important  unita 
of  our  national  defense. 

"It  Is  therefore  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  conference.  In 
view  of  the  situation  confronting  our  common  country,  that  all 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  ImmediPtely  to  provide  adequately 
and  effectively  for  the  defense  of  these  United  States,  and  each  State 
pledges  her  resources,  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  military,  to  that 
end" 

In  a  matchless  address  delivered  on  May  13  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law  at  Its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  City,  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
urged  a  faith  in  International  law  and  a  return  to  national  molality 
and  rtspect  for  law  May  I  quote  paru  of  that  profound  and  patri- 
otic utttrnfire: 

"It  Is  no  exaggrfatlon  to  say  that  never  before.  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  btm>sn  rncp.  has  the  problem  of  the  preservslion  and 
development  (t1  order  under  law  presented  Itself  with  ■uch  tJfKent 
uMifenrM  Never  bflota  hM  It  baen  so  frauKbt  with  imp  >rt  t(n  t>i« 
fuitire  of  mankind 

"The  r/./wept  artd  lh«  Hniriurt  n1  a  law  at  n»tl/»ns  rosa  and 
♦volved  out  <t1  a  s|»irlt  «ff  im>t»»*t  sieslitsl  tb«  fav»<r«««  'rf  in'*^n»- 
lt<:^n«l  snarrhy  In  th*  hwWui  world  snd  during  lit*  I>»rk  Ak**  "f 
tlu-  lu'nifrn  W'trld,  th»fe  widely  jwevaih'd  a  cmwirpi  that  fui'tt  nsH'il 
V.MS  a  law  unto  itself,  the  miUi  stbtt^r  of  It*  int^rnatumal  conduct, 
fully  entitled.  If  it  posweoitt-d  ^uflVient  strength,  tn  engags  In  ««• 
greoslon  and  aggrandlwrnefii,  to  destroy  by  armed  force  tti«  »nd«. 
pendenee  of  other  nations  and  to  subjugate  other  p<'optes  Pure* 
reigned  supreme;  human  liberty,  national  independence  tofifldenca 
In  safety  and  security  on  the  p^rt  of  nations  and  irvdividuaU  were  In 
conKtant  Jeopardy. 

"Today  mankind  Is  the  unhappy  victim  of  another  challenge  of 
this  sort — a  powerful  challenge  which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the 
achievements  of  centuries  In  the  development  of  International  law 
and  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  orderly  international  rela- 
t  cnshlps  In  the  face  of  this  challenge.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  every  citizen  visualize  clearly  the  cardinal  features  of 
International  law  and  of  order  based  on  law,  as  weU  as  the  condi- 
tions which  would  prevail  If  they  were  destroyed. 

"The  specter  of  a  new  descent  Into  the  conditions  of  International 
anarchy  which  characterized  the  Dark  Ages  looms  on  the  horizon 
today.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  menaces  the  civilized 
existence  of  mankind,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  Individual. 
E^•ery  nation  and  every  Individual  should  be  actively  on  guard. 

"Our  own  Nation — powerful  as  It  Is  and  determined  as  It  Is  to 
remain  at  peace,  to  preserve  its  cherished  institutions  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  its  citizens — is  not  secure  against  that  menace. 
We  cannot  shut  It  out  by  attempting  to  Isolate  and  Insulate  our- 
selves. We  cannot  be  certain  of  safety  and  security  when  a  largo 
part  of  the  world  outside  our  borders  Is  dominated  by  the  forces  of 
International  lawlessness. 

"We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  what  Is  going  on  elsewhere  In  the 
world  and  delude  ourselves  with  the  mere  hope  that  somehow — 
somehow — all  wars  will  pass  us  by.  Never  In  our  national  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  for  a  clear  under- 
standing by  every  responsible  citizen  of  our  country  of  what  la 
taking  place  In  the  world  and  of  how  It  affects  us.  Such  under- 
standing Is  essential  to  a  wise  charting  and  application  of  cur 
national  policies.  Under  our  system  of  government,  it  Is  the 
most  effective  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
the  national  Interest. 

"The  world  today  Is  torn  by  conflicts,  the  outcome  of  which 
will  affect  the  lives  of  the  future  generations  In  all  countries. 
The  world  today  Is  threatened  with  an  orgy  of  destruction— not 
only  of  life  and  property,  but  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  the  very 
basis  of  civilized  society.  The  spread  of  International  anarchy 
not  only  undermines  law.  Justice,  and  morality  among  nations,  but 
also  inevitably  Impairs,  within  nations,  these  essential  founda- 
tions of  civilized  existence.  w    «.   * 

"In  the  fact  of  existing  conditions,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
expand  our  program  of  armament  construction  to  a  degree  neces- 
sary to  provide  fully  adequate  means  of  defending  this  country's 
security  and  Its  rightful  interests.  But  If  mankind  Is  to  avoid  a 
long-continuing  period  of  chaos  and  retrogression.  It  can  only  be 
through  the  firm  establishment  of  order  under  law.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  our  people  to  place  the  support 
of  a  wholly  united  public  opinion  behind  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
exert  the  great  weight  of  its  moral  Influence  In  favor  of  a  revindi- 
cation and  revltalizallon  of  the  basic  principles  of  order  under 
law.  which  alone  can  give  lasting  Insurance  of  safety,  security,  and 
peace. 

"Upon  those  of  us  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  Improvement 
and  application  of  international  law  there  devolves  today  a  special 
duty.  It  Is  our  task  to  help  our  fellow  citizens  to  a  better  realiza- 
tion of  the  crucial  importance  which  preservation  of  international 
law  and  of  order  based  on  law  has  for  them  and  for  their  country. 
It  Is  our  task  to  make  the  Immense  sip;nlflcance  of  International 
law  a  living  reality  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  American. 

"While  doing  this,  we  should  constantly  and  persistently  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  structure  of  Interna- 
tional "law  and  of  making  more  efTective  the  translation  of  Its 
principles     into     firmly    established     international     practice.     We 
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should  spare  no  efTort  to  demonatrate  that  the  aplrlt  which  haa 
made  poaaible.  over  the  oenturtcs.  Immetuie  forward  strtdea  in  the 
development  of  International  law  attU  Uvea. 

"fltiinned  bv  the  cruel  events  which  unfold  all  aroUDd  tllcm.  mil- 


Finland  Payi 


-Heroic  Nation  Cradles  Freedom  and 
Keeps  lU  Word 
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§40  000  000  in  damage  waa  done  by  Rtiaslan  air  raiders  and  bom- 
bardments 

At  the  time  the  v.-ar  broke,  the  Finns  were  enloylng  a  period  of 
orosoerltT     They  were  bunding  a  durable,  eatiable  economy     Dur- 


TAMT  m.  ruTLAKD'*  Faooftiaa 
The    story    of    Finland    during    this    Inst    20    years    la    Inspiring. 
Paced  with  rugged,  difficult  terrain,  and  with  few  other  raw  ma- 
teriala   thnn   wood     the  neonle   were    able   tn  erect   a  amall   emolre 
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•hould  apAT*  BO  effort  to  d«>inon«trat«  that  th«  iplrlt  which  ha* 
mud*  poMlbls.  tnw  the  ccnturtM.  ImmeiuM  farw«r<S  strides  in  th« 
development  of  tnt«m«tlonal  l»w  >ttU  Uvea. 

"Stunned  by  the  rniel  evenu  which  unfold  all  around  tbcm.  mil- 
Itone  at  men  and  women  have  become  a  prey  to  doubt.  bopcleMneae, 
and  daepalr  It  U  all  the  more  necessary  for  us.  who  believe  in  the 
etenuU  vitality  of  lnt«m«tlonaJ  law  and  of  International  morality, 
to  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  law  and  morality  will  Ulumph 
over  the  forces  of  lawleMneaa  and  ch«aa  which  b«v«  acaln  risen  to 
challenge  the  very  concept  of  order  under  law — Juat  as  they  b*ve 
in  the  paet  triumphed  over  similar  cbalUngcs.  I  am  certain  of 
that  triumph.  I  am  certain  that  we  and  others  who  hold  our  be- 
liefs will  not  falter  In  that  faith  or  fall  to  do  everything  possible  to 
restor*  and  extend  the  full  sway  of  effective  icienuttloiul  law  over 
relations  smong  nAtlona." 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  patriotic  MlaslMlpplans  and 
of  thia  ICsslsslppt  Demrocratle  oonventlon  are  obvious.  Tou  may 
t>e  relied  upon  at  all  times  safely  to  measure  up  to  that  duty  and 
responsibility.  Tour  unselfish  patnotlsm  and  love  of  your  State 
and  Nation  bring  you  here  today  from  every  county  of  our  beloved 
Conunonwealtb.  You  will  adopt  appropriate  resolutions  at  this 
convention,  that  will  reflect  your  loyalty  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  the  Democrmtlc  Party,  but  above  and  beyond  all  that  they 
Will  give  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  world  your  patriotic  challenge 
and  your  love  and  devotion  to  this  Republic  and  to  our  great 
American  Oovemment.  Yotir  reaolutlona  will  reflect  love  of  coun- 
try and  a  pure  patriotism  that  should  motivate  the  private  and 
official  life  and  conduct  of  every  lojral  American.  You  may  be 
relied  upon  to  choose  loyal  and  patriotic  IClaslsslpplans  to  repre- 
sent this  8tat«  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  And  you 
and  other  patriots  from  other  States  will  draft  a  platform  that  will 
be  pure  and  patriotic  In  word  and  In  Ideals.  It  will  pledge  anew 
the  loyalty  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  this  Nation,  and  it  will  invite 
the  active  cooperation  and  best  thought  of  all  other  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, whether  Democrats  or  not. 

The  national  convention  will  wisely  reeolve  and  wisely  choose  Its 
leaders.  Only  one  question  appears  to  be  decided.  And  that  is 
who  will  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  With 
one  voice  and  with  one  mind  and  In  perfect  accord  this  convention 
and  the  Democratic  National  Convention  will  select  as  the  stalwart 
champion  of  Democratic  principles,  ideals,  and  exalted  patriotism 
and  the  voters  of  this  country  will  in  due  course  elect  for  another 
4-year  term,  that  great  American.  Pranltlin  D.  Roosevelt. 

With  his  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  and  his  grasp  of  all  problems 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  will  lead  this  great  Nation  as  the  trium- 
phant and  everlasting  pure  democracy  that  will  continue  through 
the  ages  to  serve  its  people  and  show  forth  to  the  world  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  order  and  a  service  and  blessing  to  humanity. 

The  record  of  the  present  Democratic  administration  Is  familiar 
to  all. 

We  may  safely  rely  upon  the  correction  for  the  future  of  any 
mistakes  that  may  have  been  made,  and  to  continue  those  policies 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  operative  experience. 

One  thing  we  do  know  Is  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  wielded 
a  powerful  Influence  in  national  affairs  and  has  received  nK>re  bene- 
fit than  at  any  other  period  of  Its  history. 

Patriotic  Republicans  will  rally  to  the  support  of  proper  measures 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  for  protecting  it  against  those  per- 
sons and  Influences  that  would  cause  Its  downfall. 

We  are  a  government  of  parties,  but  In  this  great  emergency 
party  lines  will  be  largely  forgotten  In  rallying  to  the  support  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  will  nuMt  assuredly  be  renominated  and 
tiectsd. 

Let  us  reconsecrate  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that 
lie  before  us.  Let  pure  patriotism  and  unselfish  ambition  char- 
acterize our  dally  lives.  With  undying  faith  In  our  country  and  in 
our  Ood  this  Nation  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth. 

Yesterday  bloodthirsty  Mussolini  )oined  the  murderous  Hitler  In 
the  welter  of  blood,  and  the  night  grows  blacker  still.  But  let  us 
hope  and  pray  and  remember  it  is  always  blackest  before  the  dawn 
at  s  tulghter  and  better  day. 

"Ocd  give  us  men:  a  time  like  thia  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  ofllce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinion  and  a  will: 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 
And   damn   his   treacherous   flatteries   without   winking; 
TWl  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  wtth  their  thumb-worn  creeds. 
Their  large  professions  and  thetr  little  deeds. 
Mingle  in  se'flsh  strife,  lo;  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land  and  viraltlng  Justice  sleeps." 

Ses  to  It  that  none  but  true,  patriotic,  and  loyal  Americans  be  in 
posruons  of  trust  and  confldeoce.  Banish  selfishness  and  profiteer- 
ing: let  labor  and  capital  each  try  to  outdo  the  other  In  patriotic 
serrlce.  Then  Indeed  will  this  Nation  show  forth  to  the  world  a 
patriotism  pure  and  undefUed  "that  will  gird  this  Commonwealth 
with  the  resistless  splendor  of  the  moral  law,  the  invulnerable 
panoply  of  States,  the  celestial  secret  of  a  great  oaUon  and  a  happy 
people  " 

"The  Lord  of  HOsU  Is  with  us.     The  Ood  of  Jseob  U  our  refuge." 


Finland  Pays— Heroic  Nation  Cradles  Freedom  and 

Keeps  Its  Word 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 561,  authorizing  the  postponement  of  the  amounts  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  by  the  Republic  of  Finland  on  its 
Indebtedness  under  agreements  between  that  Republic  and 
the  United  SUtes  dated  May  1,  1923,  and  May  23,  1932.  A 
similar  Senate  resolution  has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  has  been  signed  by  the  President.  The  purpose 
of  this  resolution  was  to  recognize  the  fine  spirit  and  integrity 
of  Finland  in  being  the  only  one  of  our  World  War  debtor 
nations  to  keep  its  word.  Owing  to  the  stress  confronting 
Finland  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  recent  war  forced  upon 
it.  it  seemed  proper  out  of  a  spirit  of  fair  play  that  the  United 
States  should  at  least  postpone  these  payments  to  a  time 
that  they  might  be  met  more  advantageously  by  Finland. 
However,  on  June  15,  1940,  the  Minister  of  Finland  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  check  for  $159,398,  being 
full  payment  of  the  installment  due  on  its  war  debt.  I  took 
occasion  to  say  in  this  House  recently  that  when  the  annals 
of  our  times  shall  have  been  written  there  will  be  no  more 
heart-gripping  record  than  that  of  heroic  little  Finland, 
fighting  against  overpowering  odds  in  defense  of  her  fire- 
sides and  civilization — fighting  to  hold  back  the  hordes  of 
barbarism  threatening  to  engulf  her.  It  may  be  said  Finland 
lost  the  contest,  but  she  won  the  enduring  gratitude,  admira- 
tion, and  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Trom  all  the  pages  of 
history  we  find  no  record  surpassing  the  outstanding  heroism, 
courage,  and  indomitable  defense  of  home  of  the  fighting  men 
and  women  of  Finland.  Civilization  for  all  time  is  enriched 
by  Finland's  unsurpassed  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20,  1940,  Hjalmar  J.  Procope,  Min- 
ister of  Finland,  said,  at  Richmond,  Va.: 

Finland  stUl  has  Its  greatest  heritage — freedom  and  Independrnce. 
The  same  Finland,  within  new  borders,  has  retained  its  democratic 
spirit  •  •  •  and  all  have  turned  their  attention  to  vital 
reconstruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  recital  of  the  history  of  Finland  and  the  crisis 
through  which  it  has  recently  passed,  and  Its  program  of 
reconstruction: 

PliiUUfD — Its  Histobt  awd  DEvrLOPMiNT — Wa«  ami  thk  Psodlems 

or  Reconsthuctxom 

P.\11T  1.   INraODrCTORT 

Finland  has  Just  suffered  one  of  the  greatest  crises  In  her  ex- 
istence But  after  3  months  of  aggresEion  by  Communist  Russia, 
Finland  remains  an  Independent  state,  economically  and  politically 
free,  despite  the  compulsory  peace  through  which  Finland  had  to 
cede  one-tenth  of  her  territory. 

The  Finns  have  been  compelled  many  times  In  their  history  to 
repulse  enemy  Invasion  Since  Finland's  creation  as  an  Inde- 
pendent State  In  1917  and  her  war  of  Independence  in  1918.  eho 
Ured  in  peace  until  the  Rus6lan  aggression  of  November  30,  1939. 
The  facts  concerning  this  attack  are  therefore  of  great  Importance 
to  all  those  Interested  In  Finland,  and  In  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  small  democratic  nation  has  a  right  to  existence  and  in- 
dependence among  the  larger  nations  of  the  world 

It  was  hoped  in  the  beginning  that  the  case  of  Finland  would 
prore  a  test  case:  that  Finland  coiild,  with  the  aid  of  other  de- 
mocracies, repel  the  aggresalon. 

But  though  the  Flnnl&h  Army  was  not  defeated  and  though  the 
rinnlah  soldiers  defended  thetr  land  valiantly,  still  they  coiild  not 
withstand  the  ever-Increasing  hordes  of  Russians  stonning  over  the 
border.  Ouna,  munitions,  and  planes  were  lacking  And  though 
offers  of  help  were  forthcoming,  there  was  no  way  In  which  armf d 
foroca  could  be  made  available  to  Finland  Hence,  a  compulsory 
peace  had  to  be  made,  with  Finland  ceding  to  Russia  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  her  land,  where  some  11  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation Uved.  where  the  lost  capital  in  forests.  Industrial,  railway, 
and  public  properties  amotuits  to  more  than  »360.000.000.  It  had 
cost  Finland  $200,000,000  to  fl^t  her  short  war,  and  more  than 
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$40  000.000  m  damage  was  done  bj  Russian  air  raiders  and  bom- 
bardments 

At  the  time  the  war  broke,  the  Finns  were  enloylng  a  period  of 
prosperity  They  were  bunding  a  dursble,  equable  economy  Dur- 
in;;  1930.  until  S-ptcmbet,  when  the  European  war  began.  Finland's 
export*  were  higher  than  ever  before.  There  was  practlcnily  no 
unemployment,  no  poverty,  and  very  few  large  fortunes.  Finland 
had  achieved  a  workable  and  working  democratic  system,  which, 
even  after  the  ordeal  of  the  war  and  In  spite  of  all  the  losses  in- 
flicted by  the  peace,  she  will  maintain.  She  will  m.-ilntaln  her  tra- 
ditional policy  of  un  independent  nation  among  other  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

PAET  II.    nWl-AND'S  RrtATTONSHIPS  WTrH  SVSSIA 

The  Finns  are  a  pec^ple  duimctly  different  from,  and  have  neither 
national  nor  racial  affinity  with,  the  Russians.  They  are  8can- 
dinrivtan  in  character. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  was  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden  Political  and  bfx:lal  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  Sweden  were  equally  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Finland;  the  Kind's  of  Sweden  were  also  the  Kings  of  Finland,  and 
the  two  peoples  built  up  in  norlhem  Europe  a  civilization  second 
to  none  In  tl^e  world. 

During  the  seven  centuries  In  which  Finland  and  Sweden  were 
united  t°here  were  many  wars  wUh  Russia.  Because  of  Finland's 
gecsraphlc  pos.tlon.  she  often  became  the  battleground.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century  the  enemy  wa.s  always  thrown  back. 

In  1807  when  the  Swedes  and  Finns  refused  to  join  Napoleon's 
ccnMnental  blockade  of  Encland.  N;^poleon,  Emperor  of  France, 
and  Alexander  1.  Czar  of  Ru&,ia.  agreed  upon  a  major  Invasion  of 
Finland.  Tlie  record  of  thL3  Invasion  and  of  the  menace  which 
Russia  subsequently  became.  Is  amply  put  forward  in  a  League  of 

Nations  report.  '  ,  _,  .     * 

"The  Finns  had  been  obliged  to  wage  ceaseless  warfare  against 
their  easU>rn  neighbors,  but  it  was  only  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  Ruf^ia.  expanding  toward  the  west,  became  a  constant 
menace  to  the  Swedo-Flnn.sh  Kingdom  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  ccnturie.s.  however,  the  struggle  against  Ru.'^ia  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  in  1617.  under  the  Treaty  of  Stclbova, 
ea-siern  frontiers  of  Finland  were  fixed  which  were  almost  identical 
with  those  cf  today  except  In  the  north  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Little  by  little  however,  the  Swedo-Fmnlsh  Kingdom,  weakened 
bv  the  succes-sive  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lost  Its  military 
importance  and,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Finland,  already 
partly  annext-d  by  her  eastern  neighbors,  was  Invaded  by  Russian 
armies  and  attached  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Hamlna  of  1809. 

"Czar  Alexander  I  convened  the  Finnish  States-General  at  Por- 
voo  where  he  solemnly  declared  that  Finland  would  be  admin- 
istered In  conformity  with  the  SwedUh  Coni,tltutlon.  thus  con- 
ferring on  Finland  complete  Internal  autonomy.  The  C2ar  as- 
sumed  the   title   of   Grand   Duke  of   Finland. 

"In  1811  the  territory  formerly  annexed  to  Russia  was  restored 
to  Finland  Ail  that  Finland  had  in  common  with  Russia  was 
her  sovereign  and  her  foreign  policy.  In  other  matters  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  country  was  completely  Independent.  Finland 
had  her  own  army,  currency,  customs,  etc. 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  the  autonomy  of  Finland  was  re- 
spected bv  the  Rus,sian  sovereigns  up  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Under  Czar  Nicholas  II.  however.  Russian  op- 
pression began  to  be  felt  In  1899.  an  Illegal  manifesto  Issued  by 
Nicholas  II  reserved  to  the  sovereign  the  right  to  demand  the 
Bpplicafcn  of  c<  mmon  laws  to  Rus-sia  and  Finland  without  hear- 
ing the  States-Genoral.  After  that  the  National  Army  was  dis- 
banded and  an  attempt  was  made  to  Incorporate  Finns  In  the 
Russian  Army  It  was  hop<d  to  Russify  officials,  and  the  press  was 
submitted  to  a  severe  censorship 

"The  reverses  suffered  by  the  Russians  In  their  war  with  Japan 
cauied  a  tcmpc  rary  weakening  of  the  Russian  autocratic  system. 
The  Czar  retreated:  the  Illegal  measures  were  repealed  and.  In 
1906,  parliamentary  reform  of  a  distinctly  democratic  nature  was 

Intrcduced  .        .  ^  i. 

"The  old  Diet  consisting  of  four  orders  was  replaced  by  a  cham- 
ber  of  representatives  elected  bv  equal  universal  suffrage  based 
on  proportional  repn-sentation      Women  also  were  entitled  to  vote 

"But.  from  1908  onward,  a  new  wave  of  oppression,  more  severe 
than  the  first,  broke  over  the  country.  Several  Finnish  officials 
who  were  regarded  as  dangerous  were  deported  to  Siberia  At  this 
moment  the  patriots  known  as  the  Mllltante  (Activists)  began  to 
work  conscientiously  lor  the  libeiatlon  of  their  country. 

"The  collapse  of  Russia  at  th.>  end  of  the  World  War  brought 
the  liberation  of  Finland  Into  the  realm  of  possibilities  On  De- 
cember G.  1017,  the  Finnish  Parliament  Issued  a  declaration  of 
Independence  Alter  this  declaration,  however,  the  country  still 
had  to  be  cleared  of  the  numerous  Russian  garris<jns  which  occu- 
pied It  as  conquered  territory,  and  a  Communist  revolt  which 
broke  out  In  January  1918  had  to  be  suppressed  It  was  only  In 
1918  that  the  legal  government  became  master  of  the  situation. 

"In  1920.  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Tartto  with  the 
U  S  S.  R..  which  ceded  to  Finland,  beyond  her  former  northern 
frontiers,  the  territory  of  Petsamo." 

From  1920  forward  Finland  Uved  In  peace  and  progress  until  the 
1939  invasion. 


PA«T  in.  ntrLAm  s  paooai 

The  story  of  Finland  during  this  Inst  20  years  is  Inspiring. 
Paced  with  rugged,  difficult  terrain,  and  with  few  other  raw  ma- 
terials than  wood,  the  people  were  able  to  erect  a  small  empire 
of  Industry  and  agrictiittire  as  solidly  founded  as  any  other  In 
thr-  world. 

The  c<<untry  was  economically  sound.  Wise  legislation  and  a 
rising  export  trade,  coupled  with  scientific  advancement,  bad  de- 
veloped her  resources  considerably. 

Before  the  World  War.  Finland  had  rather  large  trade  with 
Russia.  In  1018.  the  Russian  market  disappeared  and  Finland 
soufht  new  markets.  So  she  developed  Important  markets  In 
Great  Britain.  United  States.  Italy.  Geimany.  South  America,  and 
oth'-r  countries.  By  1939  Finland  was  buying  15  percent  more 
than  she  was  selling  to  the  United  Stales. 

Finland  was  amen?  the  first  nations  to  enter  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  under  the  Hull  reclp.'-ocal -trade  agree- 
ments. The  Finnish-American  agreement.  Mgned  on  May  18,  1936, 
resulted  In  an  Increase  In  both  exports  and  Imports,  with  the  flow 
of  United  States  commodities  to  Finland  showing  the  larger 
Increase. 

Agriculture 

In  1930  almost  60  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  Finland 
was  occupied  by  agriculture.  Since  that  time  Industry  was  In- 
crea.sed  and  has  absorbed  slightly  more  of  the  population.  During 
the  last  20  years  the  Finnish  people  cleared  1.536,000  acres  of  land 
for  cultivation,  an  area  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  last  8  years,  seme  500.000  acres  have  been  cleared, 
equal  apprcximatelv  to  the  cultivated  area  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
recent  Moscow  treaty. 

Industry 

Finland  has  been  rapidly  developing  copper  and  nickel  mines, 
and  her  large  forestry  resources — the  largest  cf  any  European  coun- 
try-— provided  the  basis  for  Industrial  and  commercial  development. 
During  recent  years  as  much  as  85  percent  of  her  total  exports 
have  been  composed  of  forest  products,  particularly  pulp  paper, 
some  timber,  and  plj-wocd.  In  1937,  Finland  was  the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  chemical  pulp.  The  paper  industry  was  also  rapidly 
expanding  and  has  become  an  Important  part  of  the  Finnish 
eccnomy.  Other  branches  of  Finnish  Industry  were  also  well  de- 
veloped, particularly  mechanical  and  textile  manufacturing.' 

PART    IV.    FINLAND.    THE    DEMOCKACT 

Built  up  largely  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  legi-slatlve,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  each  Independent  of  the  other,  the  Government  of  Finland 
Is  purely  democratic.  Its  constitution  Is  the  only  one  adopted  In 
Europe  since  the  World  War  that  Is  still  In  effect 

In  the  Finnish  Parliament  7  parties  are  represented.  Its  200 
memhcrs  arc  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  which  was  Introduced 
In  1906,  when  women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  and  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  Ihe  press  is  entirely  free,  and  Finland  has  more  news- 
papers and  periodicals  per  capita  for  its  population  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

Approximately  CO  percent  of  all  the  people  are  farmers,  and 
every  man  can  own  his  ov,n  land  if  he  so  desires.  Only  6  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  aica  is  owned  by  corporations  or  companies, 
as  against  52  1  j^ercent  privately  owned,  39.7  percent  owned  by  the 
state,  and  1.7  percent  by  communities. 

Industrial  workers  have  an  8-hour  day  and  holidays  with  pay  for 
all  up  to  a  maximum — after  10  years'  service — of  1  month. 
Children  under  14  do  not  work,  and  only  6  hours  of  work  In  a  day 
are  permitted  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  Finnish  workers 
more  often  than  not  have  their  own  home  or  garden  plot,  and 
there  is  no  slum  problem.  Factories  and  mills  are  among  the  most 
up  to  date  of  any  in  the  world,  keeping  well  abreast  or  ahead  of  all 
technological  advances. 

Unemployment  has  been  practically  unknown  In  Finland  for 
years,  as  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Invasion,  and  thU  was 
I  not  attributable  to  a  munitions  economy  such  as  exLsted  In  so 
many  nations  of  Europe.  The  Finns  are  probably  the  healthiest 
In  Europe,  as  attested  by  the  highly  developed  athletic  competition 
throughout  the  country  and  their  "victories  In  Olympic  games 

As    a    consequence    of    compulsory    education    there    Is    no    more 

literate   race   anywhere,    and    among   persons   over    15   years   of    age 

more  than  99  percent  can  read  and  write.     Even  the  poorest  child 

I    can  take  advantage  of  higher  education,  with  three  large  unlversl- 

1    ties  open  lo  all  citizens. 

Already  before  the  separation  from  Russia  cultural  development 
flourished      Finland's  scientists,  poets,  artists,  architects,  and  sculp- 


'  Special    supplement   to  the  Monthly   Report  of  the  League   of 
Nations.  December  1939. 


•According  to  the  report  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  report 
further  states: 

"Generallv  speaking.  Finnish  Industry  Is  highly  dynamic  and  In 
a  state  of  rapid  quantitative  and  qualitative  expansion  The  Index 
of  Finnish  Industrial  production  (on  the  basis  of  1929-100)  was 
LOe  in  1938.  as  compared  with  an  average  of  112  for  the  whole 
world.  Moreover,  since  1929  the  process  of  rationalization  has  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  In  Finland  than  In  any  other  country  for  which 
Bi'ch  information  Is  available.  During  the  decade  1929-38,  the 
phy.slcal  output  per  working-hour  Increased  by  about  50  percent. 
The  same  tendency  to  expand  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  tonnage  of  which  Increased  from  some  300,000 
tons  In  1929  to  580,000  tons  In  1938. 
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ton  h«ve  achieved  world-wide  fame.  The  name  Sibelius  Is  known 
wherever  music  U  played.  In  Paris.  London,  and  New  York  Finnish 
art  and  architecture  are  known  and  admired.  In  the  different 
branches  of  science  Finns  have  gained  wide  recognition.  There  can 
be  no  betta  evldejic*  o<  the  Ireedom  oX  man  which  existed  in  tree 
Finland. 

VAKT   V.   ParLUDC  TO   WAB 

Since  the  country  became  independent,  nnland's  only  aim  In  her 
forel^  policy  had  been  to  live  m  peace  and  peacefiil  cooperation 
with  other  nations.  She  never  Joined  any  bloc  of  large  European 
powers,  but  followed,  like  other  Scandinavian  states,  a  policy  of 
strict  neutrality.  She  had  taken  nothing  from  anybody  and  did 
not  threaten  anyone. 

With  reepect  to  Russia,  she  always  tried  to  maintain  normal  and 
peaceful  relations. 

In.  1933  a  nonaggreaalon  pact  had  been  concluded  between  Pin- 
land  and  Ru.sslii.  in  which  It  was  agreed  that  all  disputes  which 
might  arise  between  Finland  and  Russia,  and  which  could  not  be 
settled  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  should  be  submitted 
to  a  mixed  conciiiation  commiaelon  composed  of  four  members — 
two  representing  each  country  All  differences  were  to  be  settled 
between  themselves,  and  by  peaceful  means.  In  1934  this  non- 
aggression  pact  was  reafttrmed.  to  remain  In  force  until  1945. 

Delegations  were  sent  to  Russia  from  time  to  time  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  better  trade  relations.  In  recent  years  Finland's 
trade  with  Russia  was  slightly  over  1  percent  of  Its  total. 

Russian-Finnish  relations  were  as  quiet  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  In  September,  and 
Russia  had  declared  she  would  respect  Finland's  neutrality  the 
same  as  that  of  other  states.  However,  early  to  Octoljer  1939  the 
Finnish  Minister  In  Moscow  received  word  from  Mr.  Molotov,  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  that  Mr. 
Molotov  wished  to  see  a  special  representative  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Finland  for  an  exchange  of  views  "to  negotiate  on  various 
questions  of  political  and  economic  character." 

In  view  of  developments  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Rus- 
sian relations  with  other  small  states  adjacent  to  Russia,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  Finland  was  obvious. 
Poland  had  been  divided  between  two  totalitarian  states.  Esthonla. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  had  been  compelled  to  allow  Soviet  military 
garrisons  at  ImportJint  strategic  points  within  their  countries  and 
to  accept  treaties  of  mutual  assistance  further  Impairing  their 
Independence  of  action. 

The  Finnish  Cabtoet  empowered  former  Prime  Mtolster  Dr.  J.  K. 
Paaslkivi  to  act  as  the  Oovemment's  special  representative,  and 
the  Invitation  to  Russia  was  accepted. 

In  announcing  that  the  delegation  would  go  to  Moscow,  the 
Finnish  Foreign  Minister  lald.  In  part: 

"We  stand  by  northern  neutrality  and  our  unconditional  neu- 
trality, which  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed.  We  tiireatcn  none, 
take  no  advantage,  and  will  not  adhere  to  any  great  power  or 
group.  Our  sole  desire  Is  to  live  In  peace  with  all  and  to  remain 
outside  oonlUct." 

The  flrst  conference  of  the  delegates  was  held  at  the  Kremlin 
on  October  12  In  addition  to  Dr.  Paaslkivi,  the  Finnish  delegation 
Included  Colonel  Paasonen,  formerly  military  attach^  In  Moscow, 
and  M.  Nykopp,  of  the  Finnish  Foreign  Office.  Stalin,  and  MolotoT 
led  the  Russian  delegation. 

It  became  obvious  at  once  that  Communist  Russia  was  trytog 
to  eetabllsh  control  over  Finland  and  sought  vital  territorial  sur- 
render: territory  Involving  main  highroads  into  Finland.  IXiring 
the  previous  winter  the  Russians  had  proposed  an  exchange  of 
certain  Islands  on  the  Gulf  of  Ftoland,  and  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  agree  to  this.  But  in  that  first  meeting  the 
Russians  brought  out  a  map  on  which  a  new  frontier  had  been 
drawn  across  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  a  frontier  involving  more  than 
the  mere  security  of  Leningrad,  upon  which  the  demands  were 
~  predicated.  They  demanded  also  the  ceding  of  a  military  base  on 
the  Hanko  Peninsula  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
territory  on  the  Arctic  coast. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  proposals  meant  the  mutilation  of 
Finnish  Independence.  They  were  based  upon  a  pretense  that  the 
180.000.000  people  of  Russia  feared  aggression  from  the  4.000.000 
people  of  Finland,  and  that  In  order  to  guard  against  such  ag- 
gres&ion  It  was  necessary  to  undermine  Finnish  sovereignty.  The 
high-handed  nattire  of  the  demands  In  themselves  was  contradic- 
tory of  any  fear  of  Finland  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet. 

On  October  10,  President  Roosevelt  called  attention  to  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Finland  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  added: 

"The  President  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  make  no  demands  on  Finland  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  Independence  of  each." 

In  Its  report  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Finnish  Government 
explained : 

"A  large  country  Is  protected  by  Its  very  size.  To  require  a 
snrudl  state  to  renounce  its  means  of  defense  is  tantamount  to 
destroying  that  state's  liberty.  By  giving  up  its  means  of  defense 
the  small  state  falls  under  the  domination  of  the  great  power  by 
which  the  (temands  were  presented,  or  becomes  a  battlefield  cdT 
great  powers.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  not  exposed  to  any  danger  of 
indirect    aggression    by    great    powers   through   Finnish    territory. 


The  most  effective  way  of  guaranteeing  It  against  such  dangers  for 
aU  time  Is  to  allow  the  Finnish  people  the  possibility  of  insuring — 
as  it  Is  firmly  determined  to  do — the  application  of  its  policy  cf 
neutrality  by  effective  defense  designed  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Its  country,  and  not  to  deprive  It  of  that  possibUlty.- 

The  Finnish  Government  thereupon  agreed  to  make  speclflc 
concessions  which.  It  believed,  would  achieve  any  possible  protec- 
tive objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  were  immediately  rejected.  The  Russian  proposals  be- 
came adamant  demands,  and  after  a  series  of  conferences  a  dead- 
lock was  reached  by  November  13. 

For  a  few  days  all  was  quiet.  Then  a  campaign  of  abuse  of 
Finland  was  commenced  in  the  Russian  press  and  over  the  radio. 
This  campaign  had  the  twin  objectives  of  molding  an  antl- 
Flnnlsh  sentiment  among  the  Russian  people  and  undermining 
Finnish  morale  at  home  It  charged  that  the  Finnish  ruling  clas.«ea 
did  not  desire  an  agreement,  while  the  working  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  most  anxious  to  secure  friendly  relations  with 
the  Communi.'5ts  This  allegation  had  its  answer  in  the  unity  of 
the  Finnish  people  during  the  time  of  the  negotiations  and  during 
the  war. 

Still  seeking  a  peaceful  solution,  the  Finnish  Government  moved 
to  avoid  border  incidents  by  shifting  its  artillery  back  Irota 
the  Finnish-Russian  frontier,  beyond  range  of  Russian  territory. 
Despite  this  it  was  announced  In  Russia  on  November  26  that 
Finnish  artillery  had  fired  on  Soviet  territory,  killing  and  wounding 
several  soldiers.  And  at  midnight  of  November  29  came  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  peace. 

Molotov,  In  a  radio  speech  to  the  Russian  people,  accused  the 
Finns  of  the  border  Incident  which  the  Finnish  Government  had 
offered  to  submit  to  a  neutral  commission.  The  gist  of  his  speech 
was: 

1.  He  accused  the  Finnish  Government  of  "irreconcilable  hostility" 
toward  Russia,  despite  repeated  offers  on  the  part  of  Finland  for 
peaceful  arbitration. 

2.  He  denounced  the  nonaggression  pact  between  Finland  and 
Russia. 

3.  He  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 

4.  He  warned  the  Red  Army  and  Navy  of  millions  to  be  prepared 
for  aggression  from  the  Finnish  Army  of  a  few  hundred  thousand. 

With  this  broadcast  the  Finnish  Government  and  the  Finnish 
people  became  finally  aware  that  it  was  not  peace  but  aggression 
and  the  seizure  of  territory  that  the  Soviet  sought. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  crisis  had  reached  the  breaking  point,  on 
this  same  momentous  evening  of  November  29.  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  moved  to  preserve  peace  The  American  Minister 
In  Helsinki.  Mr  Arthur  Schoenfeld.  and  the  American  ChargA 
d'Affalres  in  Moscow.  Mr  Walter  Thurston,  expressed  to  the  resppc- 
tlve  Governments  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  extend  its 
good  offices  for  the  settlement  of  the  controversial  questions  between 
Finland  and  the  Soviet. 

The  Finnish  Foreign  Minister  Immediately  notified  the  American 
Minister  of  Finland's  readiness  to  accept  the  offer.  Ru.ssla  did  not 
accept.     Its  only  answer  was  the  armed  attack  upon  Finland 

Even  then,  while  the  Finnish  Government  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment still  sought  peace,  the  Communist  troops  were  on  the  move. 
Rtisslan  bomlsers  were  l>eing  loaded  while  Molotov  spoke,  and  "red  ' 
pilots  had  received  their  instructions  Three  hours  after  the  United 
States  Minister  had  visited  the  Finnish  Foreign  Oface  In  Hel?;nkl. 
Russian  artillery  began  to  bombard  Finnish  territory.  At  dawn  on 
November  30  the  Soviet  air  force  attacked  Finland,  brutall'y  bombing 
and  machine  gunning  14  Finnish  towns  and  localities  and  ruthlessly 
killing  civilians,  including  women  and  children. 

Further  evidence  of  the  real  goal  of  the  Russians  came  the  day 
after  hostilities  began,  when  the  U.  S  S.  R.  broadcast  the  announce- 
ment that  It  had  set  up  a  new  democratic  government  for  all  Fin- 
land In  the  viirage  of  Terljokl  In  Finnish  territory  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Karelia,  near  the  Finnish-Soviet  frontier.  This  government  was 
composed  of  Soviet  citizens  and  mercenaries  of  the  Comintern  who 
had  once  been  residents  to  Finland  but  had  departed  years  betore  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Communists. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  sovletlzlng  of  Finland. 
The  actual  objectives  of  Stalin  and  Molotov  were  bared  at  last. 

PABT  VI.   THE  WAR 

The  Finnish  report  to  the  League  of  Nations  states: 
"On  Noveml)er  30  Soviet  airplanes  appeared  above  Helsinki 
about  0  a.  m  and  bombarded  the  city  and  the  neighboring  air- 
drome. The  attack  was  repeated  tlie  same  day  about  2:30  p.  m., 
and  on  this  occasion  dozens  of  civilians,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  were  killed.  The  following  day  there  was  further  bom- 
bardment of  several  towns  and  other  centers  of  population;  there 
were  several  dozen  casualties  and  much  damage  was  done.  The 
sole  purpose  of  these  air  attacks  was.  without  doubt,  to  annihilate 
the  civil  population  and  cause  material  damage.  It  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  the  bombs  fell  accidentally  on  objectives  other 
than  those  aimed  at.  But  low-flytog  airplanes  were  seen  to  turn 
the  fire  of  their  machine  guns  directly  against  private  houses, 
schools,  and  women  and  children  rushing  to  take  shelter  The 
land  and  naval  forces  have  shown  the  same  cruelty  and  the  same 
flagrant  disregtu-d  for  the  elementary  laws  of  warfare;  they  have 
spared  neither  women,  children,  nor  even  shipwrecked  clvlllar-s." 
With  bombs  dropping  alxDut  the  cities  and  with  people  lying 
dead  and  wounded  In  her  streets,  Finland  tried  once  more  to  set 
up  a  conference  between  the  two  governments. 
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By  radio,  the  Finnish  Government  expressed  Its  willingness  to 
accede  to  all  Russian  demands  and  requests  which  were  not  In- 
consistent with  Finland's  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  which  did 
not  threaten  her  national  defenses,  and  which  would  not  affect 
her  freedom  and  Independence  as  a  sovereign  state. 

This  availed  nothing  Seeing  that  war  was  Inevitable,  the 
Finnish  Parliament  on  December  1  set  Itaelf  to  carry  on  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation.  The  cabinet  resigned  to  make  wav  for  a 
coalition  war  cabtoet,  which  reflected  the  unity  of  the  Ftonlsh 
people  by  Including  all  parties  from  the  social  democrats  to  the 
conservatives. 

On  December  2,  In  a  broadcast  to  the  United  States,  Finnish 
Foreign  Minister  Vamo  Tanner  expressed  the  hope  that  Finland 
"which  wishes  to  carry  out  tlie  work  of  peace,  nught.  as  soon  as 
pKJsslble.  see  her  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  become  once 
again  peaceful."     He  declared: 

"The  Finnish  Government  will  not  refuse  to  take  part  to  nego- 
tiations for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  anyone  who 
believes  that  the  Ftoni&h  people  can  be  bought  by  threat  of  force 
and  the  terror  launched  to  make  concessions  that  will  axnouut. 
to  reality,  to  the  loss  of  their  todependence.  is  mistaken." 

On  February  1.  President  Kyostl  KalUo  voiced  another  offer  to 
conclude  "an  honorable  peace  with  Soviet  Russia  and  end  this 
barbaric  senseless  attack." 

In  the  nocantlme.  outraged  governments  the  world  over  were 
expresstog  deep  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  Finns.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  flrst.  He  todlcted  Soviet 
Russia's  aggression,  dedartng: 

"The  news  of  the  Soviet  naval  and  military  bombings  within 
Finnish  territory  has  come  as  a  profound  shock  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  Despite  efforts  made  to  solve 
the  dispute  by  peaceful  methods  to  which  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  offered,  one  power  has  chosen  to  resort  to  force  of  arms. 
It  is  tragic  to  sec  the  policy  of  force  spreading,  and  to  realize 
that  wanton  disregard  for  law  Is  still  on  the   march. 

"All  peace-loving  people  In  those  nations  that  are  stUl  hoping 
for  the  continuance  of  relations  throughout  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  law  and  order  will  unanimotisly  condemn  this  new  resort  to 
military  force  as  the  arbiter  of  totematlonal  differences.  To  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  world,  the  present  trend  to  force  makes 
insecure  the  Independent  existence  of  small  nations  In  every 
continent  and  Jeopardize  the  rights  of  mankind  to  self-govern- 
ment. The  people  and  Government  of  Finland  have  a  long  hon- 
orable and  wholly  peaceful  record  which  has  won  for  them  the 
respect  and  fond  regard  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

All  the  civilized  world  Joined  President  Roosevelt  to  condemning 
the  Communist  aggression,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  raids 
upon  clvUlans  from  the  air  protests  of  the  Inhumanities  became 
universal,  in  the  meantime,  all  the  women  members  of  the  Finnish 
ParUament  appealed  to  the  women  of  the  world  for  support.  The 
appeal  spoke  of  the  Incessant  bombing  outrages,  and  said,  In  part: 

"The  people  of  Finland  have  always  dreamt  of  living  In  peace  and 
working  Industriously  In  the  conditions  provided  by  niggardly 
nature.  Love  of  battle  and  conquest  have  never  been  Implanted 
In  our  children  either  In  homes  or  schools,  only  the  defense  of  the 
liberty  of  their  country  has  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  with  our  small  resources,  we  have  endeavored 
to  matotain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors.  In 
spite  of  this  Finnish  homes  have  been  made  to  go  through  a 
terrible  nightmare  during  these  last  few  wtoter  months.  Innumer- 
able homes  have  been  destroyed  by  air  raids,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes,  members 
of  families  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide.  Day  and  night 
mothers  with  new-born  tofants,  old  people,  and  Invalids  have  had 
to  be  ready  to  seek  protection  In  snowdrifts  and  woods  from  bar- 
baric air  attacks.  Every  Sunday  not  only  those  brave  soldiers  who 
have  been  killed  in  action,  but  also  women  and  children,  the  victims 
of  l>omblng  raids,  are  laid  to  rest  to  our  cemeteries  throughout  the 
country." 

On  December  20  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  said : 

"The  forces  of  primitive  savagery  have  been  unloosened  upon  the 
world.  The  Finns  are  the  victims  of  today.  Every  decent  person 
In  the  world  Is  praying  to  God  tonight  that  these  brave  people  shall 
yet  be  saved  from  this  tide  Wor  the  world  today  witnesses  one  of 
those  heroic  stands  for  freedom  of  men  that  comes  but  few  times  In 
the  centuries.  It  Is  a  star  Illuminating  the  no  man's  land  of 
civilization.  Its  glow  will  light  the  mtods  of  men  and  give  hope 
to  liberty  for  centuries  to  come." 

Millions  of  persons  throughout  the  world  contributed  to  help 
Finland  defend  Its  borders  and  to  aid  Its  suffering  people.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  Fighting  Funds  for  Finland  gave  valuable  aid.  with 
organized  labor,  the  churches,  and  virtually  all  segments  of 
American  life  rallytog  to  the  cause  of  the  Finns. 

On  February  11.  iPresldent  Roosevelt  again  spoke  in  support 
of  Finland,  asserting:  "American  sympathy  is  98  percent  with 
the  Finns  In  their  effort  to  stave  off  Invasion  of  their  own  soil. 
That  American  sympathy   by   now  Is  axiomatic." 

Pointing  out  that  the  Russian  Soviet  Is  a  dictatorship  while 
Finland  Is  a  republic  which  could  not  have  "any  ulterior  designs 
on  the  integrity  or  the  safety  of  the  Soviet  Umon."  Preiildent 
Roosevelt  added: 

"It  (Russia)  has  allied  Itself  with  another  dictatorship,  and  It 
has  Invaded  a  neighbor  so  Inflnlteslmally  small  that  it  could  do 
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no  conceivable,  possible  harm  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  small  natloa 
that  seeks  only  to  live  at  peace  as  a  democracy  and  a  liberal 
forward-looking  democracy  at  that." 

PABT  VII.    THE    PKACB 

During  the  course  of  the  war.  the  Finns  won  victories,  but 
they  also  rtiffered  tremendotis  losses  owing  to  the  overmhelming 
number  of  the  attacking  army  and  their  inexhaustible  supply  of 
war  materials. 

More  than  17.000  young  people  gave  their  lives.  Forty  thouumd 
more  were  wounded  Women,  children,  and  the  aged  were  killed 
and  wounded  In  Russian  bombings  behind  the  lines.  The  Rus- 
sians lost  perhaps  as  much  as  10  times  as  many  men,  but  after 
having  hammered  the  Ftonlsh  lines  for  more  than  3  months, 
havtog  lost  all  these  men,  the  Russian  troops  still  advanced  only 
a  few  miles.  In  most  cases  they  got  no  farther  than  the  distance 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  or  about  40  miles.  But  the  Rus- 
sians always  had  fresh  troops  to  put  in,  modern  war  materials  to 
furnish  them  with.  The  Finns  had  to  fight  without  being 
relieved 

The  Finnish  Army  was  never  defeated;  nor  did  the  morale  of 
the  civilian  population  break.  Tbe  conclusion  of  the  peace  and 
Finland's  acceptance  of  the  Russian  conditions  were  not  brought 
about  by  a  break -down  either  of  the  Inner  or  the  outer  front.  There 
was  no  military  catastrophe,  but  finally  the  physical  strato  upon 
the  troops  at  the  front  seemed  too  heavy  and  no  help  was  in  sight. 
EIngland  and  France  promised  their  help  in  the  form  of  troops,  but 
how  could  they  reach  Finland?  Petsamo,  the  Finnish  port  In  the 
north,  was  far  away  and  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  Sweden  and 
Norway,  through  which  the  shortest  way  to  send  help  would  be, 
considered  their  policy  of  neutrality  would  not  permit  them  to 
allow  the  transfer  of  troops.  Thus,  was  Finland  driven  to  a  hard 
peace. 

Finland  lost  all  the  Karelian  Isthmus;  the  ancient  city  of  Vlpurl, 
which  always  was  a  stronghold  against  the  east;  all  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ladoga;  and  a  great  district  on  the  northeastern  frontier;  a 
part  of  the  Arctic  coast;  and  many  islands  in  the  Gtilf  of  Finland. 
One  of  the  most  serious  losses  was  the  port  of  Hanko  In  the  south- 
west, which  Finland  was  compelled  to  lease  to  Russia  for  a  pi^riod 
of  30  years. 

However,  in  contrast  to  the  three  Baltic  states  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  Ftoland  has  not  granted  Russia  the  right  of  malntaln- 
tog  garrisons  In  other  parts  of  the  country;  nor  has  she  made  with 
the  Soviet  any  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  or  surrendered  any  other 
political  prerogatives.  Refusing  to  Itok  her  national  policies  to 
those  of  the  Soviet,  FtolEuid  Is  a  free  and  todepcndent  state.  She 
is  determined  to  maintain  and  protect  this  position. 

On  March  20  H.  J.  Procop*,  Mtolster  of  Finland  to  the  United 
States,  told  a  group  in  Richmond,  Va: 

"Finland  has  Just  fought  another  war  and  has.  in  the  words  of 
my  President,  signed  a  compulsary  peace.  But  this  does  not  spell 
the  end  of  Finland.  We  have  lost  land  and  lives  as  well,  but  we 
still  have  our  greatest  heritage — freedom  and  Independence.  We 
still  have  our  forests,  our  soil,  our  water  power  In  our  streams,  and. 
mostly,  our  todustrial  equipment;  and  the  same  Finland,  within 
new  borders,  has  retatoed  Its  democratic  spirit.  The  Finns,  the 
peasants,  the  workmen,  the  Intellectuals,  all  who  built  our  nation, 
who  fought  to  protect  It  through  many  generations,  who  so  valiantly 
held  their  own  In  this  war  against  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nations — they  all  have  turned  their  attention  to  vital  reconstruc- 
tion.    They  know  how  to  rebuild  as  well  as  build  a  nation." 

As  yet.  the  cost  of  the  compulsory  peace  has  not  been  completely 
calculated.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  civilians  who  were  forced 
from  their  homes  during  the  war  were  stripped  of  their  possessions. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  moved  from  ceded 
areas.  Ten  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Finland  was  handed 
over  to  Russia  Ten  percent  of  Industry  and  16  percent  of  railways 
were  lost.  The  value  of  growing  forests,  industrial  enterprises,  and 
railways,  and  hoxises  has  been  placed  at  18,000.000,000  marks,  or 
♦360.000,000.  Many  hospitals,  churches,  schools,  the  Technical 
University  of  Helsinki  and  the  age-old  castle  of  Turku,  were  all 
destroyed. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  accurately  estimate  the  cost  to  Finland 
of  the  cessation  of  her  Industry  during  the  period  of  the  war;  of 
the  mobilization  and  demobilization  of  her  entire  population;  of 
her  lame  and  crippled  and  wounded  soldiers,  who  will  remain  par- 
tially or  completely  out  of  actual  production  during  the  rest  of  this 
generation.     All  these  thtogs  are  the  cost  of  Ftoland's  war. 

From  this  tremendous  toll  comes  the  three  phases  of  rehabilita- 
tion: (1)  the  repairing  of  damage:  (2)  the  rehlbiUtatlon  of  Indus- 
try to  compensate  for  losses;  and  (3)  the  resettlement  of  500,000 
persons  forced  from  their  homes  In  the  ceded  areas. 

While  this  rebuilding  process  will  demand  sacrifices  from  the 
entire  population  and.  probably,  a  lower  standard  of  living  for 
a  period.  Finland  remains  confident  that  with  adequate  help  from 
other  democratic  nations  the  rehabilitation  will  be  accomplished 
and  Finland  will  resume  Its  economic  progress. 

Finland  faced  great  hardships  when  she  won  her  Independence 

from  the  Soviet  20  years  ago.     She  wae  forced  to  seek  heavy  foreign 

loans  which  reached  their  peak  In  1931  and  amounted  to  between 

,    two  httodred  and  twenty-five  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 

I    dollars.     Between    1932  and   1937  Finland  redeemed  foreign   bonds 

I    to  an  amount  exceeding  $125,000,000,  and   at  the  outbreak  of  the 

war  her  total  debts  to  foreign  countries  were  exceeded  by  deposits 

abroad.     Her  post-war  debt  to  the  United  States  of  1110,000,000  has 
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bwn  reduced  to  approximately  $15,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
w&r. 

run  VIII   TH«  rvTun* 

Aa  the  peace  came.  Finland  turned  to  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Field   Marshall    Mannerheim   told    his    valiant    soldiers: 
"Out  fate  Is  hard  now  that  we  are  compielled  to  give  up  to  an 
alien  race,  a  race  with  a  life  philosophy  and  moral  values  different 
from  ours,  the  ground  which  for  centuries  we  have  cultivated  In 
labor  and  sweat. 

"Yet  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  In  order  that  we 
may  prepare  on  the  soil  left  to  us  a  home  for  those  rendered 
homeleaa  and  an  Improved  livelihood  for  all.  and  as  before  we 
must  be  ready  to  defend  our  diminished  fatherland  with  the  same 
fire  with  which  we  defended  our  undivided  fatherland." 
He  continued: 

■  We  did  not  want  war.  We  asked  peace,  work,  and  progress, 
but  we  were  forced  Into  a  struggle  in  which  you  have  done 
great  dced.s  which  will  shine  for  centuries  In  the  pages  of  history. 
More  than  15.000  of  you  who  took  the  field  will  never  again 
see  your  homes,  and  how  many  are  those  who  have  lost  forever 
their  ability  to  work? 

•  But  you  have  also  dealt  hard  blows,  and  if  200.000  of  our 
enemies  now  He  on  the  snowdrifts  gazing  with  broken  eyes  at  our 
.«tarry  sky.  the  fault  Is  not  yours.  You  did  not  hate  them  or 
wi5h  them  evil;  you  merely  followed  the  stern  law  or  war,  kill  or 
be  killed." 

President  Roosevelt,  on  March  13.  added  to  his  statement  of 
December  1.  Indicting  Ru.''sla.  this  conviction: 

"The  people  of  Finland,  by  their  unexcelled  valor  and  strong 
resistance  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  armed  forces,  have  won 
the  moral  right  to  live  In  everlasting  peace  and  Independence  In 
the  land  they  have  so  bravely  defended  •  •  •  the  people  and 
Government  of  Finland  have  again  Increased  the  respect  and 
warm  regard  In  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  even  though  It  Is  clear  that  by  virtue 
of  an  attack  by  a  neighbor  many  times  stronger,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  territory,  and  to  accept  a  material  weakening 
of  their  own  future  defenr,e  of  their  Independence. 

"The    ending    of    this    war    does    not    yet    clarify    the    Inherent 
right    of    small    nations    to    the    maintenance    of    their    integrity 
against  attack  by  superior  force." 
Foreign  Minister  Tanner  said: 

peace  Imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  this  country.     Only 

with  great  hesitation  has  the  government  consented  to  It. 

"The  decision  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  reach  in  that  no  one 
could  foresee  what  the  near  future  would  bring. 

"In  this  case  It  will  become  evident  only  at  a  later  stage  as  Is 
the  case  of  all  great  political  decisions,  whether  the  decision  was 
right  or  wrong." 

But  with  the  peace,  hard  as  It  Is,  comes  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Tanner  continues: 

"You  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  leave  a  place  you  love — so  hard, 
that  you  can  never  feel  the  same  toward  a  new  place.  The  only 
consolation  for  those  who  lost  everything  is  their  knowledge  that 
they  still  belong  to  the  same  nation  as  their  brother  Finns. 

"The  government  has  declared  In  a  proclamation  that  the  care 
of  those  citizens  will  be  one  of  its  first  and  most  important 
duties.  Although  the  war  has  destroyed  property  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  although  under  the  peace  treaty  we 
lose^  enormous  areas  and  plants,  our  Irreparable  loss  Is  the  loss 
ci  that  human  material  which  cannot  be  replaced.  For  those  who 
remain  we  shall  try  to  build  up  a  new  life.  We  shall  try  by 
domestic  works  to  reform  and  settle  to  win  again  in  our  reduced 
territory   the  areas  we  have  lost. 

"And  as  we  triisted  In  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  the 
civilized  world  when  we  took  up  the  battle  for  our  existence, 
we  do  so  again  now  that  we  embark  on  the  reconstruction  and 
resettlement  of  our  country." 
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ARTTCXK  BY  THK  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccou  an  article  under  the 


heading  "  Xeam  by  Our  Folly,'  British  Paper   Urges  the 
United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"LXABN    BT    OXnt.    FOLLT,"    BHmSH    PAPER    ITRCES    VNTTED    STATES 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

LoPTOON,  June  17. — Lord  Beaverbrook's  Dally  Express — advising 
Americans  editorially  to  "learn  by  our  folly"  and  "don't  be  English" — 
admonished  the  United  States  yesterday  not  to  believe  "that  3,000 
miles  of  Atlantic  can  save  you." 

The  editorial  mouthpiece  of  Britain's  minister  for  aircraft  produc- 
tion called  upon  the  United  States  to  Ignore  "soft  words  of  reas- 
surance that  come  from  Germany." 

"Prepare  to  meet  your  foes.  "  the  editorial  added.  "Make  big  sacri- 
fices now  In  order  to  build  up  your  own  forces.  Squash  your  sabo- 
teurs, your  "fifth  column"  traitors  who  work  quietly  behind  the 
scenes  to  prevent  you  from  spending  your  great  wealth  to  be 
prepared  " 

The  newspaper  warned  the  American  Nation  to  "watch  the  Nazi 
propagandists  who  settle  In  the  small  countries  near  you  ready  for 
a  stab  In  your  side  or  your  back,  as  we  in  this  country  suffer  by  the 
presence  of  such  Nazis  In  Eire." 

"There  Is  no  time  for  subtlety  now.  We  give  you  advice  from  the 
bitterness  of  oiir  own  lessons." 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  and  Their  Relation- 
ship to  the  Export  Market  for  Industrial  Prod- 
ucts and  Protection  to  American  Industry  and 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  new  Euro- 
pean war  is  progressing  and  threatening  to  destroy  much  of 
the  products  of  modem  civilization  and  causing  such  anguish 
to  all  of  us,  and  while  obviously  every  citizen  of  this  Nation 
hopes  and  prays  for  an  early  peace,  we  must  be  realistic 
enough  to  thoughtfully  survey  and  continue  our  study  of 
all  of  the  more  important  economic  problems  which  continue 
to  concern  us  and  which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will 
undoubtedly  stand  out  as  of  supreme  importance  and  which 
at  that  time  will  demand  the  best  thought  of  all  of  us. 

In  this  connection  I  know  of  no  subject  more  important  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  than  the  multitude  of  problems 
which  center  around  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  which  is  so  im.pcrtant  a  feature  of  the  present 
national  administration.  Indeed,  so  important  is  the  subject 
that  the  administration  was  willing  to  resort  to  at>solutely 
every  conceivable  device  in  order  to  secure  the  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  thus  extending  its  operation  for 
another  3-year  period.  It  is  becau.se  of  this  continued  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  I  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  more  important  problems  which  it  seems  to  me 
merit  continued  thoughtful  study. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  we  must  all  recognize  that  as  a 
result  of  the  European  war  the  negotiations  of  new  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  in  the  immediate  future  no  longer  worries 
us.  In  other  words,  while  the  present  situation  continues, 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  trade  agreements  with  such  coun- 
tries as  Norway,  Denmark.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Italy  in 
northern  and  western  Europe.  The  Belgian  agreement  can- 
not be  revised  as  intended  to  any  advantage;  while  there 
would  not  seem  to  be  any  practical  basis  for  attempting  to 
launch  agreements  with  the  8  or  10  smaller  Baltic  and 
Balkan  countries  or  Russia.  The  same  would  appear  to  be 
largely  true  so  far  as  coimtries  in  South  America,  Africa  and 
Asia  are  concerned,  as  well  as  other  small  scattered  areas 
In  other  words,  so  far  as  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are 
concerned,  the  war  has  probably  forced  a  much-needed  and 
much-desired  vacaUon.    But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 


safely  forget  the  subject  and  go  to  sleep  at  the  post.  There 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  must  continue  oiu-  study  and 
be  prepared  for  vastly  more  difficult  periods  which  un- 
doubtedly are  not  far  ahead  of  us. 

I  propose  to  give  only  passing  or  very  brief  consideration 
to  the  significance  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  foreign  market  for  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  industry.  I  am  satisfied  from  a  study  of 
literally  all  data  available  and  of  reports  which  have  been 
made  that  foreign  concessions  made  to  the  United  States 
In  all  reciprocal-trade  agreements  thus  far  negotiated  had 
substantially  no  important  value.  In  many  cases  concessions 
made  were  merely  restoring  conditions  which  had  prevailed 
earlier.  In  other  words,  some  countries  prior  to  the  agree- 
ments had  advanced  tariff  rates,  narrowed  quotas,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  agreed  to  return  at  least  partly  to  the 
previous  arrangement.  In  many  other  cases,  what  were 
called  foreign  concessions  to  us  were  mere  gestures  which  did 
not  and  could  not  result  in  any  important  benefit  to  us 
because  these  same  foreign  coimtries  in  many  cases  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  "cover  their  tactics"  by  Introducing  some 
other  devices  to  accomplish  the  same  purp)ose  which  they 
previously  had  in  mind. 

At  the  present  time  our  foreign  market  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  need  for  commodities  which  we  have  available 
and  are  able  to  supply  them.  In  other  words,  if  they  have 
the  money  to  buy  and  hold  the  commodities  and  are  willing 
to  pay  our  prices,  they  proceed  and  we  have  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  exports  as  a  result.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  our 
low-unit  cost  products,  resulting  from  mass  production,  great 
efiQciency,  and  technical  advancement,  have  found  and  will 
continue  to  find  the  foreign  market  until  other  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  same  processes  of  perfection  are  able  to 
imdersell  us  because  of  their  lower  wage  rates,  longer  hours, 
and  other  advantages  which  they  may  have.  In  the  mean- 
time, no  important  measurable  advantages  have  come  from 
the  trade-agreements  program. 

So  far  as  agricultural  products  are  concerned — and  manu- 
factured products  made  from  agricultural  raw  materials — 
the  same  appLes  as  that  just  stated  with  reference  to  other 
Industrial  products.  If  foreign  people  need  what  we  have 
and  if  they  have  the  money  to  buy  or  the  purchasing  power, 
they  will  proceed  to  take  whatever  part  of  our  supplies  are 
available  provided  our  prices  are  not  out  of  line  with  prices 
for  the  same  commodities  produced  in  other  areas. 

Probably  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  at  this  time  in 
our  discussion  of  the  futile  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  secure  special  advantages  in  foreign  markets,  except  to  say 
that  practically  all  foreign  countries  now  have  surrounded 
themselves  uith  such  a  multitude  of  quota-control  devices, 
licenses,  permits,  and  so  forth,  and  with  exchange-control 
devices.  Including  blocked  exchanges,  and  so  forth,  and  with 
other  trading  forms  such  as  compensating  agreements,  barter 
arrangements,  and  Government  purchasing  agencies,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  of  foreign 
countries,  largely  bankrupt,  will  be  in  position  to  greatly  in- 
crease their  purchases  In  this  country,  except  requirements 
for  military  operations,  or  unless  we  furnish  them  the  money 
with  which  they  are  buying,  and  that,  at  course,  we  should  not 
do  unless  we  literally  want  to  give  away  our  products. 

My  purpose  is  to  make  a  somewhat  more  detailed  refer- 
ence to  the  import  side  of  the  problem.  There  are  three  or 
four  outstanding  problems  which,  must  receive  consideration 
before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  analyze  or  to  review  such 
problems  which  may  concern  Individual  Industries  or  groups 
of  labor. 

It  must  now  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  administration  has 
in  mind  one  fundamental  purpose  and  that  purpose  is  to 
secretly  proceed  with  a  complete  general  tariff  revision  down- 
ward. Already  reductions  in  rate  of  duty  have  been  granted 
to  all  countries — not  merely  to  those  with  whom  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated — in  the  case  of  well  over  a  thou- 
sand different  agricultural  and  indixstrial  products.     The 


clear-cut  purpose  of  the  administration  is  to  write  a  complete 
revised  Tariff  Act  with  lower  rates  of  duty  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically every  commodity.  There  is.  of  course,  much  pretense 
that  the  rate  is  being  carefully  studied  in  each  case.  But  this 
is  being  done  in  a  secret  manner  and  the  public  is  not  t)eing 
permitted  to  come  into  the  discussion  or  review  the  results, 
and  the  general  purpose  of  the  administration  is  to  make  the 
study  and  then  reduce  the  rate  of  duty.  In  other  words,  set 
up  the  facts  and  figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  downward 
tariff  revision.  Every  individual  industry,  therefore,  and 
every  group  of  wage  earners  in  American  factories  and  group 
of  operators  on  American  farms  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
this  first  broad  general  purpose — to  reduce  all  rates  of  duty 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  as  much  as  possible  to  all  coimtries 
without  regard  to  any  concessions  secured  from  abroad. 

And  it  is  further  clear  and  may  as  well  be  stated  that  the 
general  desire  is  to  make  a  50 -percent  reduction  all  along  the 
line.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases  the  first  reduction  Is  less 
than  a  full  50-percent,  but  when  the  administration  returns 
to  the  same  commodity  and  makes  a  second  reduction,  It  nec- 
essarily follows  that  the  sum  total  of  reductions  made  are  the 
full  50  percent.  So  then  we  have  before  us  as  the  first  propo- 
sition that  we  face  a  general  downward  tariff  revision  aa 
nearly  as  possible  50  percent  all  along  the  line. 

Tlie  second  proposition  is  that,  taking  all  agriculture  and 
all  industry,  the  reductions  already  made  have  not  resulted  in 
widespread  disaster  to  American  economic  conditions,  al- 
though numerous  individual  cases  can  be  cited  where  very 
definite  injury  has  already  resulted.  The  reason  no  wide- 
spread Injury  has  resulted  to  American  economy  Is  that 
wars  now  raging  over  large  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  well 
as  Europe  have  turned  the  attention  of  all  of  the  more  Im- 
portant agricultural  and  industrial  countries  away  from  the 
American  market.  On  the  one  hand,  literally  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  have  been  called  into  military  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  millions  are  engaged  In  making  machines 
and  materials  for  destruction.  In  every  war,  in  fact,  foreign 
economic  life  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
been  temporarily  protected  against  Injury  from  our  own  un- 
wise conduct. 

It  has  been  said  that  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
formerly  engaged  in  making  lenses  and  other  delicate  glass 
products  and  other  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in  making 
watches,  clocks,  and  so  forth,  for  peacetime  use  are  now 
giving  all  of  their  work  to  the  making  of  precision  instru- 
ments for  military  purposes  such  as  compasses,  range  find- 
ers, speedometers,  altimeters,  binoculars,  and  a  dozen  other 
products.  I  could  cite  a  hundred  other  illustrations,  but  this 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point  in  mind.  In  other  words, 
merely  because  the  American  market  Is  not  being  flooded  with 
the  products  of  foreign  countries  does  not  mean  that  conces- 
sions made  In  rates  of  duty  have  not  been  unwise.  We  are 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  thinking  that  the  whole  tariff 
structure  can  be  literally  torn  to  pieces  without  grave  Injury 
to  American  standards  of  living,  wages  for  American  indus- 
try, and  markets  for  American  agriculture. 

The  third  major  proposition  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
Is  the  fact  that  even  though  wars  are  bitterly  fought  and 
tremendously  destructive,  and  even  though  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  may  number  a  million  or  two.  peace 
will  ultimately  and  abruptly  return  to  the  world.  We  all 
hope  for  this  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  come 
until  the  major  contestants  have  largely  exhausted  their 
military  resoiuxes.  Tlien,  again,  literally  tens  of  milUims 
of  workers  will  return  to  the  farms,  the  forests,  the  fisheries, 
the  factories;  the  outside  world  will  be  largely  bankrupt. 
These  tens  of  millions  will  have  become  accustomed  to  long 
hoiu^  of  labor  with  very  low  wages  or  no  wages  at  all  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  government  feeds  and  clothes  and 
shelters  them.  In  the  meantime,  too.  foreign  countries  are 
being  equipped  with  the  very  latest  and  most  modem  ma- 
chine tools,  power  machinery,  and  all  of  the  improvements 
of  modem  times.  In  the  great  iron  and  steel  industries,  in 
the  great  textile  industries,  in  the  great  glass,  china,  and 
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porcelain  industries;  Indeed  in  all  of  the  great  industries 
of  mcdern  times,  whether  foods,  fibers,  leather  products,  or 
other  industrial  fields,  foreigners  are  speeding  up  the  in- 
stallation of  the  most  efiBclent  technical  and  scientific  and 
mechanical  means  of  production.  Thus,  with  the  close  of 
the  war.  with  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  equipment,  with 
millions  of  laborers  demanding  an  opportunity  to  work,  and 
with  long  hours  and  meager  wages,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
a  competition  from  abroad  which  will  be  so  violent  as  to 
have  a  very  early  repercussion  in  the  United  States. 

Here  we  shall  stand  a  relatively  rich  country  with  ex- 
tremely high  standards  of  living,  accustomed  to  all  of  the 
necessities,  comforts,  and  luxiu-ies,  but  with  extremely  high 
costs  of  prcductlon  and  with  high  prices  and  with  a  world 
set-king  an  outlet  for  their  products.  In  this  position  we 
stand  with  the  national  administration  systematically  cut- 
ting away  the  American  protective  system  built  up  over  a 
century. 

I  have  now  briefly  discussed  three  major  general  considcra- 
tic  ns.  Permit  me  to  turn  my  attention  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  more  imp>ortant  repercussions  which 
we  must  l>e  prepared  to  meet.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  our  great  volume  of  war-stimulated  exports  to  the 
warring  nations  and  to  others  engaged  in  preparedness  will 
ccllapse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  we  shall  face 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  untold  millions  of  foreign  workers 
trying  to  dispose  of  their  products  in  this  market.  How  shall 
we  meet  this  new  situation? 

The  present  administration  says  we  shall  meet  it  by  fur- 
ther reducing  our  tariffs.  In  other  words,  that  we  shall  meet 
it  by  lowering  the  flood  gates  and  letting  the  products  come 
into  the  American  market.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  line 
of  reasoning  could  possibly  be  constructive  or  helpful  to  Amer- 
ica. First,  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  agricultiu^al  prod- 
ucts. Obviously,  if  great  quantities  of  farm  products  are 
poured  into  the  American  market  from  foreign  sources,  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  depressing  prices  and  displacing  the 
products  of  our  own  farms.  If  farmers  think  they  have  had  a 
difficult  time  during  the  last  decade  of  world-wide  economic 
di'pression,  they  have  in  prospect  ahead  of  them  something  so 
much  more  serious  that  it  hardly  lends  itself  to  description. 

Tlien  what  about  labor  in  industry?  Of  course  the  rabble 
rouser  and  free  trader  immediately  say.  Let  the  manufacturers 
rfduce  their  profits  and  lower  prices  to  meet  the  new  compe- 
tition. But  m.anufactiu-ers  have  been  making  relatively  very 
little  in  the  way  of  profits.  Indeed,  over  the  last  decade  profits 
have  been  so  small  and  so  few  and  far  between  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  meet  the  new  competition  even  if  the  pay- 
ment of  all  dividends  were  abandoned  for  a  period  of  years. 
In  the  meantime,  the  national  administration  piles  debt  upon 
debt  and  deficit  upon  deficit  so  that  taxes  are  increased  daily. 
Considering  the  increasing  cost  of  production  and  related 
difflciiities  daily  imposed  upon  industry,  it  must  be  perfectly 
clear  that  industrial  management  cannot  face  this  situation 
by  cutting  profits  or  by  attempts  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  over- 
htad.  Fixed  charges  already  have  a  strangle  hold  on  many 
industries. 

But  if  this  flood  of  competition  cannot  be  met  by  industrial 
manapement  from  savings  In  overhead  items  including 
profits,  how  then  is  it  to  be  met? 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  only  two  major  alternatives. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  domestic  prices  are  held  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  cover  cost  of  production,  the  volume  of  imports  will 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  because  of  the  lower  costs  and 
prices  of  foreipn  products,  and  this  means  only  one  thing — 
it  means  unemployment  in  the  United  States.  Then,  this 
alone  might  create  all  sorts  of  serious  problems  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  State?  and  bring  about  condi- 
tions even  more  serious  than  those  witnessed  during  the  last 
decade. 

But  Industrial  management  has  had  an  experience  with  un- 
emplo>Tnent  and  the  Nation  has  had  an  experience  with  this 
same  problem,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  new  approaches 


would  be  found  more  desirable  than  merely  closing  factories 
in  order  to  live  on  the  lower  cost  and  lower  price  imported 
products.  The  other  approach  would  apparently  be  lower- 
ing the  standards  of  living  of  American  wase  earners.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  start  with  the  10.000.000  wage  earners  in 
American  factories.  Longer  hours,  lower  wages,  and  poorer 
living  and  working  conditions  would  all  stare  us  in  the  face. 
Is  American  industry  and  American  labor  prepared  to  meet 
this  challenge? 

It  is  well  enough  to  .'=hru?  one's  shoulders  and  say  that 
however  difficult  it  might  be,  we  none  the  less  would  be 
forced  to  meet  this  foreign  competition.  The  administration 
still  pretends  that  this  could  be  done  in  the  face  of  a  50- 
percent  widespread  reduction  in  tariff  protection.  But  longer 
hours,  lower  wages,  and  all  of  the  accompanying  distress 
means  something  even  more  than  has  already  been  noted. 
When  the  great  body  of  wfige  earners  from  factories  find 
themselves  with  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  their  purchas- 
ing power  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  all  wage  earners  in 
every  other  walk  of  life  are  forced  to  take  a  similar  treat- 
ment. The  millions  of  workers  in  stores,  in  transportation,  in 
offices,  and  in  all  other  walks  of  life  must,  therefore,  b*^  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  fate  of  the  10,000.000  producers  of  products 
in  American  factories. 

And  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will  find  find  that 
they  in  turn,  from  this  approach  to  the  subject,  will  face  the 
same  disaster.  If  the  75  percent  of  the  people  who  do  not  live 
on  farms  are  forced  to  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  and  other 
equally  unsatisfactory  conditions,  the  American  market  for 
American  farm  products  will  be  destroyed.  Prices  for  farm 
products  will  follow  the  collapse  in  prices  for  industrial  prices 
and  the  wages  paid  to  industrial  workers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  merely  draw  a  pessimistic  picture 
of  possible  dangers  ahead.  It  is  my  purpose  to  appeal  to 
industrial  management  and  wage  earners  in  the  factories  of 
America  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  to  all  ottier  people  en- 
gaged in  all  other  enterprises  to  commence  to  make  a  realis- 
tic study  of  this  situation.  Surely,  all  thinking  people  must 
realize  that  when  the  millions  now  engaged  in  world  wars 
have  returned  to  peace  pursuits  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  they 
will  offer  to  the  cne  outstanding  relatively  prcsperotis  nation 
of  the  world  such  a  flood  of  products  produced  at  such  low 
costs  as  to  merit  consideration  on  our  part.  Surely,  what- 
ever administration  is  placed  in  control  in  Washington  must 
be  mindful  of  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  American  mar- 
ket. In  the  past  this  protection  has  largely  taken  the  form 
of  the  American  tariff  system.  The  present  administration 
says  that  this  tariff  system  is  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  in  the 
whole  New  Deal  program. 

In  concluding.  I  think  it  should  be  stated  that  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  panic  if  proper  steps  are  taken  during  the  slimmer 
and  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  early  in  November. 
Fortunately,  trade  agreements  do  not  automatically  come  into 
existence.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  permanent  laws  which 
cannot  be  gotten  rid  of.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  at  this 
time  is  to  resolve  to  get  rid  of  the  present  administration  and 
the  present  program.  If  this  is  done  in  November,  then  a 
new  administration  can  within  a  very  few  months  cancel  the 
outstanding  trade  agreements  or  make  such  modifications  as 
time  justifies.  Beyond  that,  they  can  proceed  to  correct  such 
errors  as  do  exist  in  the  tariff  structure  by  a  proper  revision 
to  fit  American  conditions  and  world  conditions  which  we 
know  will  exist  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  wars  now 
raging. 

Earlier  in  this  statement  I  said  that  because  of  chaotic 
world  conditions  American  industry  has  not  yet  been  seri- 
ously damaged.  Indeed,  because  of  this  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  disposed  to  ridicule  all  opposition  and  ask. 
"What  are  you  crying  about?"  "Show  us  the  injury."  and 
so  forth.  The  truth  is  that,  if  time  permitted,  I  could  very 
readily  give  ample  illustration  of  serious  Injuries  already 
resulting  from  the  program.  I  am  going  to  take  time  only 
to  call  attention  to  a  small  number  of  Illustrations. 
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The  trade  agreements  with  the  United  Kingdom  became 
effective  January  1,  1939.  There  were  only  a  few  months 
during  which  results  could  be  measured  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war.  However,  we  may  reasonably  compare  im- 
ports of  a  few  specific  commodities  with  imports  during  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  years.  Thus,  taking  the  first 
3  months  of  1939,  we  find  imports  of  32,422  pounds  of  wprsteds 
under  4  ounces.  This  contrasts  with  an  average  of  17,240 
pounds  during  the  first  3  months  of  each  of  the  3  preceding 
years — 1936,  1937,  1938.  In  other  words,  imports  approxi- 
mately doubled.  And  imports  have  continued  since  that 
time.  Thus,  during  the  first  3  months  of  1940 — even  though 
wars  were  already  raging — Imports  climbed  up  to  39.065 
pounds. 

Take  the  next  Item  on  which  tariff  concessions  were  made: 
Worsted  over  4  ounces.  Average  imports  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1936.  1937,  1938  amounted  to  231.119  pounds.  In 
contrast,  Imports  during  the  first  3  months  of  1939  more  than 
doubled,  to  549,201  pounds.  And  the  increase  continued 
down  through  the  first  3  months  of  1940. 

Take  the  next  item:  Woolens  over  4  ounces.  Average  im- 
ports during  the  first  3  months  of  the  preceding  3  years  were 
979,337  pounds.  During  the  same  3-month  period  of  1939 
Imports  were  up  fully  50  ipercent.  to  1.358,901  pounds,  and 
this  increase  continued  through  the  first  3  months  of  1940. 

I  do  not  wish  to  load  this  statement  with  details  with 
reference  to  numerous  industries.  I  could  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  the  zinc  producers,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  produce  this  Important  raw  material  in  the  mines  of 
America;  or  I  could  cite  you  the  experience  of  the  workers  in 
the  lace  factories,  who  make  the  very  delicate  products  so 
well  knov^Ti  in  this  country,  which  come  from  the  lace- 
making  industries.  Indeed,  I  could  cite  you  scores  of  other 
illustrations.  I  cite  you  only  this  one  to  show  you  the  char- 
acter of  the  problem  confronting  America,  and  this  pertains 
to  American  industry.  And  this  means  not  merely  the  in- 
dustrialist, but  the  wage  earners,  and  in  turn  wage  earners 
in  all  other  walks  of  life,  and  in  turn  the  operators  of  our 
farms  and  the  workers  employed  by  our  farm  operators. 

In  conclusion  may  I  not  merely  call  to  your  attention  the 
application  of  the  signal  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  Amer- 
ica at  every  dangerous  crassing,  "Stop,  Look,  and  Listen." 
We  must  not  permit  this  subject  to  be  carelessly  waved  aside 
on  the  claim  that  there  are  more  pressing  problems  now 
before  us.  Preparedness  is  as  important  in  this  field  as 
military  preparedness.  Unless  we  are  prepared  on  a  broad 
comprehensive  front  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  America 
as  they  arise,  we  shall  face  disasters  that  will  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  our  economic  structure.  It  will  lower  the 
level  of  the  American  standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  low- 
wage,  low-cost -production  countries  that  will  invade  our 
markets.  The  administration's  proposal  for  a  giant  cartel 
is  an  admission  that  the  trade-agreement  program  has 
failed. 


Now  Comes  Hemisphere  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1940 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  pig  killing,  cattle 
shooting,  plowing  under  crops,  the  famous  Potato  Control 
Act,  now  the  processing  taxes,  happily  interred  by  action  of 
the  then  constituted  Supreme  Court;  then  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act  that  has  prostrated  the  cotton  business 
of  the  South  and  encouraged  the  planting  in  many  new 
areas  in  South  America  and  Asia.    Then  came  destructive, 


so-called  reciprocal -trade  agreements  that  curtailed  acreage 
in  the  United  States  and  opened  our  markets  to  low-cost 
areas  in  other  lands.  The  ever-normal  granary  and  other 
catch  phrases.  Many  new  bureaus,  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  Federal  employees  to  harass  and  regiment  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  As  the  many  schemes  unfold  themselves  and, 
one  after  another,  prove  failures,  one  is  constrained  to  re- 
member the  remark  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when,  after  the  late 
Alexander  Stephens,  on  meeting  him  to  discuss  terms  of 
surrender,  shed  a  long,  old-fashioned  comforter,  several 
coats,  and  finally  got  down  to  hardpan,  Lincoln  said,  "Did 
you  ever  see  so  many  shucks  on  such  a  little  nubbin?"  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  we  not  have  an  American  policy  for  American 
farmers?  Put  their  own  interests  first  and  an  end  to  these 
abortive  attempts  to  regulate  a  score  of  other  coimtrles' 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  ours. 

Table  I. — Losses  to  farmers  during  recent  years  due  to  tocialistic 
Agricultural  Adjustinent  Administration  production  control  and 
due  to  trade  agreements 


States 


Alabama 

Arizoua .. 

Ark."U)^a.s 

("aliloniia 

("filoraito 

Connect  icut 

Dflaware 

Florkia 

(icor>:ia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaasas 

Kentucky 

l,<iuisiaua 

Maine 

Maryland     

M  lu'sachua'lta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana 

Nebraska 

.Nevada 

Niw  lliiini>shire 

New  J(TS«'y    

Now  Mexico 

New  ^'ork       

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio     

Oklahoma 

Oregon  .   

I'liinsylvania 

Kliode  Island 

8outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tfunessee 

Texas 

fiah    

Vermont 

Virpinia.,  .    

W».shiiigton  State 

W,  St  Virvinia 

Wi.sixinsin 

Wyoming 


Cash  income  received  by  all  farmers 


In  193C 


$139, 000, 000 


ao,ouu.ooo 

167,000, 000 


500,000,000 
130,000,000 


1«0, 000,  000 


278,000,000 
22,400,000 


112,000,000 


Id  1937 


$68,  Otto.  000 
147,000,(100 
6KH,  000,  UW 
14t),  OtK),  UK) 
66,000,000 


130, 000,  000 


Id  1039 


Farmers'  loas 
In  1W3U 


lof).  ooo,rtio 

822.  (100,  (UK) 
2U0,  000,  000 


310,000.000 
167, 000, 000 


62,  OCKI,  000 

7.Vil0>l.  (Kio 

"r.,  0011.  (KtO 

246.  (KK),  000 

362, 000, 000 

260.000.000 
85,000,000 


14,  000,  000 


100,  aio, 

62,  ."WO, 
324,  000, 
264.  (NIC, 
im.  200. 

.ViO.  OO"!. 

iK'>.nr.i 

12t).  000, 

2w;,ooo. 

Ifl.  200, 
106,000, 


000 
000 
0(X) 
000 
(KK) 

n<Ki 

0(10  ! 
(UO 

000 
0(10 
000 


137.  nno.nrm 

5;«.  (»*(>.  (K 10 
4ft.  000.  flOO 
3S.  400.  000 

130.  ntKi.ono 

164.0(10.000 
44,  (Ol.  (OO 

325.  OTKI.  OtXt 
48.  000,  000 


tS.\  000,  000 

»>,  000.  OUO 

126. 0(10. 0(W 

5M,  000, 1.KX) 

124.  000, 000 

61,000,000 

17,000,  (WO 

11>(,  UW,  OtW 

126.  OUI,  OOO 

S*»,  000,  COO 

4t»,'i,  (1(10,  Ot« 

2(J0.  000,  000 

59U,  000,  000 

241.(XtO,  (JU) 

i3y,0(Ki,()oo 

113.  tXKI,  000 
51,Oli0.OOU 
65,  (KXi.  (MKJ 
73.  0(K).  (MK) 

216.  000,  000 
333.  000.  000 
133.000.000 
24H,  000. 000 

R4.  Olio.  000 
219,  000,  (X)0 
13.000,000 
20,  ,VIO.  OOO 
9U,  (I00,0<X) 
62. ;« 10,  000 
30<.».  000,  (KKJ 

217,  (MX),  000 
lO'*,  «k),000 
314.000.  «» 
167.  0(10,  («)0 
102,000.000 
261,  f"**  I.IK  10 

9,  900.  (100 

94,0(X).  (CR) 

101.(100.  000 

1 1 6.  000.  (too 

442. 'XX),  (KM) 

44.  (XKI.  000 
40,  100.000 

113.  000.  (XK) 
140.  000.  010 

:<9. 000.  <i><n 

266.  01  Xt.  (XX) 

45,  000,  000 


$44,000,000 

3,000.000 

21,000,000 

135.  (KNI.OOO 

22.000,000 

6. 000.  000 

8. 000,  000 

i2.o(n,ooo 

41.0U).  000 
18,  (XKt,  (XIO 
37,000.1X10 
30,000.000 


06.000,000 
2h,  (M),  noo 
17.  tRX).  000 
11,000.  OUO 
10.0(»1.  oo^t 
2.  0<X>.  (XK) 
30,000,000 
29, 000, 000 
57,  000, 000 
12,  'XX).  ny) 

l,0tX»,  000 

59.  000,  IVN) 

1,01111.000 

1,  900,  IX«) 

1,  UK),  000 

2«»,(KX) 

I.S.OUI,ttlO 

47, 000. 000 


46.000,000 
18.  Oon.  000 
IK.  (KXI.  (KK) 
22,  UK).  0(0 

;kk),(x)') 

l.VUKKtKlO 

11,UX).(KX) 

12.  (XK).  OKI 

1,S7,  (KK).  (KH 

45. 000.  an 


17,000,000 
24. 000.  OtK) 

6.  (KK).  0  ») 
S9.IXK).  (KK) 

4,000,000 


Source  of  statistics:  The  American  Oood  flovcmment  Review,  a  Donpfirtisan. 
patriotic  jmllK-alion  of  the  .American  (lood  (}ov<Tnnient  Soculy  of  Wa.shiru;ton, 
D.  C.  Data  hasc-d  upon  V .  .''.  I>ept.  of  ApriCMlttire's  "Crops  and  Markets,"  vol.  17. 
No.  1.  Income  flnins  are  for  all  croiis.  livfistock,  and  livestock  pro'lucts  sold,  hut 
do  not  include  Ooveriiinent  paymonti  to  farinors. 

Table  II. — Farmers  lose  on  mo.it  crops  urider  more  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  socialism  and  more  reciprocal-trade 
agreements 


Crops,  livestock,  and  livestock 
prodiicls 

Cash  income  received  hy  all 
United  Stales  farmers 

FarmTs' 
loss  in 

In  1037 

In  1939 

1939 

Me.it  animils  

Poultry  and  eecs   

$2.  329.  000.  000 
S.32.  (KX).  (K« 

1,  S32.  ono.  OU' 

11 7.  aw.  000 

56.  (X)0,  UIO 

224,000,000 

$2.  2«2. 000.  ono 

722,  IKK).  000 

1,  3.M.  (KKI.  (KX) 

85,000,000 

49.  (K)0  (XK) 

a*),  oou,  000 

»R7.  om.  ofx) 
iio.tKX).  nf),i 

Dairy  products . ... 

178.  003.000 

W<«)|                                       

3Z  (CM),  00-) 

Other  livestock  ite.mii 

7,  OUO.  OJO 

t 


A  "DTDT^XTriTV   rrn  rpTTT;i   nrwjnTyj^oojrwj  \  T    ryT^r*r\T>T^ 


JA01 


.*!»» 


But  Industrial  management  has  had  an  experience  with  un- 
employment and  the  Nation  has  had  an  experience  with  this 
same  problem,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  new  approaches 


»u  luiui.  lilt  iiuLii  15  Liiiii,  u  nine  permiLiea,  i  couia  very 
readily  give  ample  illustration  of  serious  injuries  already 
resulting  from  the  program.  I  am  going  to  take  time  only 
to  call  attention  to  a  small  number  of  illustrations. 


uotton  control  Act  tnai  nas  prosiraiea  me  couon  Dusiness 
of  the  South  and  encouraged  the  planting  in  many  new 
areas  in  South  America  and  Asia.    Then  came  destructive. 


Dairy  products 

WiMlf  

Ot!ier  li\ostock  items  .. 
Cum „ 


1,  M2.  000.  0(H' 

11 7.  (>:«).  000 

5fi.  (I0«),  000 
224,000,000 


1.3.'>4.or»o.  0011 

b,S.  000  Olio 

49. 1")  'fW 

326,000,000 


178,0(10,000 
7, 000.  OUO 


1 


I 


! 


I 
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Tabu  n. — Farmern  lose  on  moat  crops  under  more  Agricultural  Ad-    ' 
justment    Administration    socialism    and    more    reciprocal-trade 
agreements — Continued 


Crops,  livestock.  «nd  livestock 
protlucu 

CfL'^h  income  receivi^l  hy  all 
Lulled  slates  faraiors 

Farmers' 
loss  in 

In  1937 

In  1939 

1930 

Wheat. „ 

0»tH      

$005,000,000 
87,000,000 
43,  <n>.  000 

ao.  000, 000 

l,»M,000 

n,  000, 000 

33.000,000 

,"».  .TOO,  000 

770.  000.  000 

I13,000,UI0 

321,000.000 

iH.  orx),  000 

1H4.  i««),  000 

24,  IK)"  I.I  100 

SWJ.filO.  000 

148.01)0.000 

110,000.000 

.10,  000,  000 

1«.  4)00.000 

IZ  400.  000 

M.  1)1)0.  000 

43.  01)0.  000 

7.(Wli).  OliO 

2l,irfl.n<io 
13.  «)0.  <)<)0 
4Z  Oil).  000 
17.400.000 
Sl.SOO.  000 
f...S7 1,1 11)0 

3.  (H)0.  iKk) 
4,000.000 

»S  000,  000 

11.000,000 

ZlrtCOOO 

4,  000,  Olio 
12,  160,000 

2,  70n,  (un 
30.  nnn.  (r») 

.V  M}t).  000 

3S.  000.  iXl) 

fi.  K)0.  000 

ariooaooo 

$.197.  000.  OOO 

45.  000.  000 

37.  OOO.  000 

9.  000.  000 

1.370.000 

24.000.000 

33.  000,  000 

.S.  Wti.  000 

515.  000.  000 

83, 000. 000 

264,000.000 

37.  000.  000 

l,'i7,  000.  000 

21.(H10.  000 

367.  000,  000 

100.000,000 

9H,  000.  000 

41,  000.  000 

15,400.000 

9.  101).  000 

.38.  000.  000 

39.  OWI.  000 

fi.  900. 000 

IS.  91)0,  000 

11.0<X).0lX) 

37.  000.  f»)0 

Irt.  ff*\  000 

50.  .iilO.  1)00 

(1.  497  1)00 

.1.  44)1).  000 

4.0110.000 

f-i.  IKIO.  IHIO 

l.S.Ollll.dOO 

2.  KJO,  000 

5.  f*v).  nxi 

1 1 .  9W1.  000 

2.  ixm.  oiu 

49.  701).  nno 

^.  700. 000 

.34.  Olio.  000 

H,  ,S00.  OOfl 

211,000.000 

$3o«,ooaooo 

22,  OOO,  000 

Barloy 

6,  000,  000 

Rye       

11,(J0U,  000 

Buckwheat 

sau.ouo 

FlaxttK-d 

Kice                              „ 

f  ir*in  </^rirf)uni.t                        .   ...  . 

Z  800, 000 

Cotton  lint 

245,000,000 

CottonoMd 

30, 000,  OUO 

Tohatxx)  

57, 000.  («) 

T>Ty  <»<1ihle  N>Mi,<i 

11.000.000 

PoUtiM-S        

27. 000.  OIX) 

Sw  Oft  potatoes „... . 

3.  000.  000 

Truck  crops . 

Citni5  fruits . 

22,000.000 
48,  000.  000 

Appit's . ..-„.. 

12,  OOO.  000 

Peacbes 

9,  000.  OOO 

Prars    

1,500.000 

Cherries. 

3.  300. 000 

flraiies 

17.000.000 

BtrawbenriM 

4,a»nioo 

Cranberries 

700.  000 

Tree  nuts 

Z  200.  000 

Muce^laaeous  berries. 

Other  fnii?  iteais  

Buirarcane  for  sugar 

2,  600, 000 

5.000.0110 

900.000 

Bngar  beets  

1,  300.  000 

■oRarraDe  •imp 

74.  01)0 

llar*o<itrup       "        

300.000 

Maple  SUKM  and  sirup 

Hay                                           

31,  000,  000 

Cliiver  «<hhI  Cred  and  alsike)  ..... 

Swcetclover  *ped 

130,000 

Les;ieileta  <eed 

Alfalfa  seed 

ISO,  000 

Tiiiiiithy  aeed 

700,000 

Poy  beans 

CowtH>as ... 

100,000 

P»>anuM 

4.000,000 

Hops 

Miscellaneous  . 

Source  nt  st»ti!ttic's  The  .\rrrriciin  Ooo<i  Oovrrnmrnt  Ite\irw,  jiullished  by 
the  .\nierican  (mkmI  r.ovcrnni  nt  i-'ocirty,  a  nonpartisan,  jalriotic  <irKaniiation,  of 
Wa.<hinKt(n,  I).  C.  Two  nii<l(lte  c<;lunins  ilrrived  fri^m  t".  S.  r)C|Tartment  of  Agri- 
culture's Crof>5  and  Marki-t.*,  vol.  17,  No.  1.  l)ala  art'  lotals  receivt><l  in  all  4s  Stales 
by  formers  for  tiM  items  listed,  but  do  not  include  Govcrcment  payments  to  farmt-rs. 


Loyalty  of  Americans  of  Italian  Ancestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OK   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  AND  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  AND  AN 
ADDRKSS  BY  HON    A    A    BERLE.  JR. 


Mr,  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
and  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  an  address  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  S:;ate: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of   Jur.e    18.   1940) 

ITAITANS     in     t^NITTD     STATES     WlU,     BE     LOYAL,     NITW     YoRK     MaYOR 

Says — LaGua."idia  Asserts  They  .-\re  Opposed  to  "Ckvzl  Philos- 
OPKIES" — A.  A.  Beri-Z  Asks  Them  To  Make  Position  Clear  to 
Oi^TsiDE   Woai^ 

In  a  fiery  speech  conatantly  punctuated  w.th  applause  and  yells 
of  approval.  Mayor  LaOuardla,  of  New  York,  last  night  told  more 
than  600  Baltimore  Italian-Americans  that  citizens  of  their  com- 
mon ancestry  as  loyal  Americans  are  united  In  opposition  to  the 
"cruel  philosophies  of  totalitarian  states." 

"Nothing  must  take  place  In  this  co\!n»^ry."  he  said  in  his 
address  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  sponsored  by  Italian-Ameri- 
can business  and  profes.«>lonal  men,  "that  would  have  even  the 
remotest  semblance  of  dlTtslon. 

WANTS     NO     DOITBT 

"1  want  to  appeal  to  the  whole  country  that  there  be  not  one 
■dntUla  of  doubt  a:;aiu8t  any  cittzeu  of  Italian  biood." 


Preceding  the  mayor,  A.  A.  Berle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
asked  for  the  help  of  "all  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry  In  the 
United  States  •  •  •  In  making  It  clear  to  every  outside  ele- 
ment In  the  world  that  Americans  are  vmdlvldedly  loyal  to  the 
United  States." 

He  asked  that  Americans  demonstrate  that  "this  loyalty  does 
not  differ  In  the  least  because  the  names  may  be  Italian  or  Eng- 
lish, or  German  or  Irish,  or  French  or  Polish,  or  Scandinavian, 
•  •  .•  I  am  glad  to  salute  this  group  of  Americans  of  Italian 
ancestry  and  name  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  essentiaJ  unity 
of  the  United  States,  which   no  power  on  earth  can  tear  apart." 

SATS  FRENCH   SPIRIT  LIVES 

Referring  briefly  to  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies.  Mayor  La- 
Ouardla said  the  '•territory  of  a  happy  country  may  have  been 
conquered,  but  the  spirit  of  the  French  people  has  not  and  never 
will  be  conquered. 

"No  one  can  tell  me  that  the  Italian  people  will  forget  "Ave 
Maria"  to  say  "Ave  Hitler.'  No  one  can  tell  me  that  the  Italian 
people,  with  music  In  their  hearts  and  beauty  in  their  souls,  were 
ever  made  to  goosestep  in  back  of  any  dictator." 

CITES   ITALIAN    SETTLERS 

"The  blood  and  sweat  of  the  Italian  people  helped  build  this 
country,"  the  New  York  mayor  said,  pounding  a  table,  "and  we 
want  everyone  to  know  that  we  are  one  family  together  with  cur 
sister  republics  In  this  hemisphere,  and  that  we  all  say  "hands  off* 
to  all  dictators. 

"I  know  that  the  honor  and  safety  and  security  of  American 
people  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt." 

Mayor  LaGuardia  was  introduced  by  Representative  Thomas 
D'ALESANDRO.  whose  district  Includes  the  city's  "Little  Italy."  The 
visiting  executive  was  welcomed  to  the  State  by  Governor  O'Conor. 
and  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Jackson  and  Richard  C.  O  Connell,  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council. 

WANT  TO    BE    LOYAL 

"It  is  not  neccFsary."  Mayor  LaGuardia  said,  "for  descendants  of 
Italians  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  our  country.  We  are  loyal  to 
this  country  because  we  want  to  be  loyal.  We  are  part  of  every 
bit  of  growth  and  development  of  this  great  Republic. 

"I  know  I  speak  for  every  one  of  you.  for  we  have  contributed 
our  share  in  maicing  this  country  the  greatest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  In  a  speech  the  other  day  I  said  that  I  could  vouch 
for  99  99  percent  of  the  Italians  in  New  York  And  that  one  one- 
hundredth  of   1   percent   we   have   indexed   and   cataloged. 

REALIZES   RESPONSIBILITIES 

"We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  world  crisis  We  re.illze  fully  the 
responsibilities  thit  it  brings  to  us.  What  I  know  of  European  con- 
ditions I  learned  first  as  a  representative  of  this  country  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  And  I  learned  a  lot  about  Italians  when 
we  were  fighting  a  common  enemy  more  than  20  years  ago.  Today 
It  is  the  same  enemy,  the  enemy  of  progress  and  freedom  and 
liberty." 

Turning  toward  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Berle, 
Mayor  LaGuardia  remarked  that  her  forefathers  came  over  »n  tha 
Mayf.cnvcr  and  that  Mr.  Berle  came  over  on  the  Hal/  Moon. 

"But  our  people."  the  diminutive  mayor  said,  to  the  Immense 
delight  of  the  audience,  "came  over  on  the  Santa  Maria." 

CITES  RAILROAD  TIES 

"We  took  a  great  part  in  the  making  of  America."  he  continued. 
"Travel  over  the  great  railroads  across  the  western  plains  and  look 
at  the  tics.  Every  one  of  them  was  put  down  with  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  Italian  citizens  Go  to  the  coal  mines,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  fuel  is  brought  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
Italians.     •     •     • 

"Look  at  the  beautiful  landscaping  of  flowers,  and  it  was  done  by 
some  Italian.  Go  to  the  Capitol  and  look  at  the  frescT  in  the 
rotunda  An  Italian  did  the  work.  Listen  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  and  ycu  will  hear  musicians  who  came  from  the 
island  cf  Sicily 

"These  hard-working  Immigrants  gave  their  all  to  the  building 
of  this  country.  They  belonged  here.  Yes;  they  were  exploited. 
They  .'ufTered  hardships.  Why?  Because  here  in  this  country 
they  saw  possibility  and  hope  for  their  children — you  and  me — ■ 
who  now  take  part  in   the  Government   Itself. 

"•  •  •  I  dent  believe  there  Is  any  division  of  thought  by 
clear-thinking  people  in  the  world  en  the  divl.slon  of  Europe. 
No  cno  can  accept  the  cruelty  cf  this  philoscphv  that  Invades 
happy  homes.  •  •  •  The  Italian  people  haven't  changed  In 
the  last  20  years  They  stlU  have  the  love  of  life,  love  of  home, 
love  of  family.*     •     •" 

WARNS    OP    DIVISION 

He  warned  the  Italians  In  this  country  that  there  rhould  be  no 
fe!nbla£;e  of  division  cf  Icyalty  lest  the  "cruel  leaders  of  Europe 
have   misapprehensions." 

"What  makes  the  Germans  strong?"  he  asked.  "Is  it  tanks? 
No  Airplanes?  No  It  is  the  unity  of  the  German  people. 
There  is  a  policy  of  hatred  by  destroying  minorities,  by  mui tier- 
ing  objectors,    by    destroying    peace-loving   men    and    women 

"In  this  country  we  have  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  but  In 
moments  of  crisis,  such  ns  now.  we  must  marshal  all  forces;  we 
must  subordinate  private  opinion  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
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CAM    MAKE    CONTSIBtrnOIfS 

•Ttiat  Is  where  you  and  I  can  make  contributions  not  only  to 
our  own  cotuitry,  but  perhaps  another  contribution.  Perhaps  It 
will  be  our  lot  to  demoostrate  that  a  great  race  that  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  in  beauty  and  In  art  and  Inspired  self-government 
and  liberty,  that  has  put  Its  blood  Into  America,  can  be  free 
men  and  women  and  live  in  peace  and  harmony  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty. 

"Here  is  the  land  that  bears  the  name  of  one  Italian  navigator, 
whose  symbol  is  Columbia,  named  for  another.  America  stands 
as  the  hope  of  the  entire  world,  come  what  may." 

PRAISES     ITALIAMS     BXRS 

After  praising  the  part  Italians  have  played  in  Maryland,  Gov- 
ernor O'Conor  warned  that  this  is  no  time  "for  division  of  opinion 
based  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  country's  best  good. 

"My  20  years  of  experience  in  the  public  life  of  this  State  with 
Italian-Americans  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  know  of  their 
devotion  to  this  country  and  their  adherence  to  its  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. I  can  vouch  for  their  complete  and  undivided  loyalty  and 
support  In  any  cause  affecting  the  Interests  of  this  Nation." 

PASS    RXSOLXmOH 

By  acclamation  the  audience  passed  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
Dr.  Prank  C.  Marino  and  seconded  by  Vincent  L.  Palmisano,  which 
said  In  part: 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  Italian-American  men  and  women  of 
BaltlmcH^.  pledge  our  full  strength  and  cooperation  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  proper  and  adeqtiate  natlonal-ilefense  program;  and  we 
urge  all  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  found  a  new  way  of 
living  tinder  the  American  sjrstem  of  government  and  who  are  now 
a  part  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  financial,  and 
general  economic  and  social  life  of  tlie  United  States,  to  proclaim 
and  reaf&rm  allegiance  to  our  flag,  and  to  cooperate  loyally  with 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  are  governed  and  under  which  the 
Ideals  of  Ufe  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  and  protected." 

AnnBT^Mi   BT  HON.   A.   A.   BERLK.   J«.,   ASSISTAKT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE.   AT 

THB  DiNNza  or  THi  Italian  Business  and  PaoPEssioNAL  Mens 

Comcrrrci:.  Baltimou:,  BCd.,  Jvm  17,  1940 

The  great  glory  of  the  United  States  has  been  its  abiUty  to  make 
a  Nation  out  of  many  elements.  To  do  this,  we  have  followed  a 
course  entirely  different  from  those  which  once  were  customary  In 
great  countries.  We  have  not  suppressed  the  different  Inheritances 
of  different  races;  rather,  we  have  gloried  in  them.  We  have  not 
asked  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  to  forget  the  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  Instead,  we  have 
asked  that  they  bring  Into  this  cotintry  the  best  of  their  inherit- 
ance. As  a  result  we  do  not  have  here,  and  God  willing,  we  shall 
never  have  race  enmities,  race  hatreds,  or  race  groups.  We  are  aU 
Americans,  whatever  otir  ancestry. 

One  of  the  groups  on  which  the  United  States  has  come  to  rely 
vlth  particular  affection  and  respect  Is  the  group  of  Americans  who 
are  sprung  from  Italian  stock.  They  figure  today  in  many  of  the 
most  Important  posts  in  our  national  life.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  of  public  honor  and  trust  are  held  by  these  men, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  presence  here  of  Congressman  D'Alesandro, 
and  of  Mayor  LaGuardia;  of  Mayor  Rossi,  In  San  Francisco,  and 
Mayor  Maestri,  in  New  Orleans.  They  stand  high  on  our  university 
Xactiltles,  and  in  the  life  of  our  business  commtmltles. 

The  United  States  now  has  to  face  a  new  technique  of  interna- 
tional friction.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  develop,  within 
this  country,  race  groups  and  race  hatreds.  With  it  usually  goes 
the  attempt  to  mobUlze  groups  of  people  for  foreign  political  pur- 
poses. I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  activity  of  that  kind  when  It 
proceeds  from  foreign  sources  or  follows  foreign  guidance,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  American  Ideal.  You  know,  better  than  I,  that  If 
anyone  tried  to  get  up  a  race  group  here  to  act  on  orders  from  over- 
seas, he  would  not  be  serving  the  interests  of  any  American. 

I  want  to  ask  your  help,  and  the  help  of  all  Americans  of  Italian 
ancestry  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  the  help  of  aU  groups 
who  have,  and  are  proud  of.  a  common-race  background.  I  want 
you  to  help  In  making  it  clear  to  every  outside  element  In  the 
world  that  Americans  are  undlvidedly  loyal  to  the  United  States; 
and  that  this  loyalty  does  not  differ  in  the  least  because  the 
names  may  be  Italian,  or  English,  or  German,  or  Irish,  or  I-Tench, 
or  Polish,  or  Scandinavian. 

We  in  this  country  know  that  these  groups  are  loyal  Americans. 
We  know  they  came  here  to  become  Americans;  and  we  are  proud 
of  the  things  they  have  done.  In  this  country  we  need  no  assur- 
ances of  loyalty. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  an3rone  who  thinks  Americans  can  be 
detached  from  America,  or  tricked  into  "fifth  columns"  because 
they  are  supposed  to  have  some  particular  race  background,  does 
not  know  America. 

The  United  States  exists  because  wave  after  wave  of  Immigration 
came  to  settle  the  country  They  had  been  caught  In  a  system 
overseas  which  forced  them  to  hate  each  other;  here  they  are 
friends.  Abroad,  their  blood  and  their  children's  blood  had  been 
spiUcd  In  fighting  each  other,  from  generation  to  generation;  here 
tlie  children  intermarry,  and  families  live  side  by  side  in  decent 


human  peace.  On  the  American  seal  it 
we  are  one."  Mayor  LaGuardia,  one  of 
country,  is  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  and 
of  Italian  backgrotind.  In  his  presence 
group  of  Americans,  of  Italian  ancestry 
bulwarks  of  the  etssential  unity  of  the 
power  on  earth  can  tear  apart. 


Is  written,  "Out  of  many 
the  great  leaders  in  the 
particularly  to  Americans 
I  am  glad  to  salute  this 
and  name,  as  one  of  the 
United  States,  which  no 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  19.  1940] 
Mr.  LaCuaeuia  Restates  the  Idea  of  America 

Mayor  LaGuardia  put  the  American  idea  into  about  as  few 
words  as  has  often  been  managed  at  the  Italian  dinner  Monday 
evening.  Guests  of  the  evening  included  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Berle.  Mrs.  Berle's  people 
(the  Bishops)  came  over  on  Captain  Jones"  Mayflower,  the  mayor 
insisted.  Mr.  Berle  s,  on  Captain  Hudson's  Half  Moon — "but  our 
people  came  over  on    (Captain   Columbus')    Santa  Mana." 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  differences  In  the  dates  when  various 
groups  of  pioneers  first  reached  these  shores.  The  Italians  were 
among  the  first  and  among  the  last;  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
got  here  about  the  same  time,  the  English  In  the  largest  numbers. 
The  Germans  began  coming  In  nim:iber8  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  as  fine  a  single  contribution  as  we  have 
had  from  any  source.  The  Irish  began  to  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  Scandinavians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  a  dozen 
others  have  come  In  more  recent  times. 

Moreover,  Individuals  of  all  races  have  come  before  and  after  the 
major  migrations  from  their  original  homes.  And,  individual  or 
mass  migrants,  they  and  their  children  are  now  edl  as  American  as 
the  Cabots  and  O'Raffertys.  of  Boston;  or  the  CarroUs  and 
LaGuardias,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore.  What  Baltimore  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction  proclaim  at  a  formal  diruier  they  have 
already  proclaimed  In  our  Industry,  otir  business,  our  art,  and  our 
culture.  We  have  known  these  things  all  along;  but  It  does  \ia 
good  to  be  reminded  all  over  again  in  darkening  times. 


Lindbergh  and  the  Post-Dispatch 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   ST.   LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  wide  circulation  has 
been  given  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  June  11,  and  because  of  the  high  standing 
throughout  this  country  enjoyed  by  this  great  newspaper,  I 
believe  that  It  is  timely  as  well  as  relevant,  since  the  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  "To  the  Brink"  has  by  leave  been  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record,  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large,  through  this  medium,  an- 
other expression  of  representative  public  opinion  in  these 
times  of  stress  presented  by  another  great  St.  Louis  news- 
paper, the  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  As  between  these  two 
editorial  opinions  there  lies  a  choice  to  be  made  by  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  light  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
editorial  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times] 

LINDBERCH   AND  THE    POST-DISPATCH 

This  Nation  of  some  131.000.000  people  is  facing  perhaps  the 
greatest  crisis  encountered  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  exist- 
ence. TTie  fact  that  the  crisis  is  approaching  down  the  street  in- 
stead of  being  right  on  top  of  us  does  not  lessen  Its  magnitude  or 
ominous  character. 

To  prepare  to  meet  that  crisis  by  combat  or  to  turn  it  aside  by 
preparations  so  adequate  as  to  discourage  would-be  aggressors  Is 
the  task  before  the  Nation  today.  To  meet  that  task  the  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  in  consultation  with  diplo- 
matic, military,  naval,  and  civilian  advisers,  has  charted  a  course. 

In  the  main  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  and  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  party,  are 
behind  President  Roosevelt's  leadership  during  this  period  of  peril. 

But  a  few  powerful  obstructionist  forces  have  arisen  to  qu'-stlcn 
the  correctness  of  the  President"s  policies  and  to  discredit  his 
leadership.  Among  them  are  Col.  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh 
and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


^■^^^.'^  VV      «vyt       V'il^       f*iM\J  LiJlTI,       ■JVAt*      &XA 


"1  want  to  appeal  to  the  whole  country  that  there  be  not  one    I    moments  of  crisis,  such  ns  now.  we  must  marshal  all  forces;   we 


■dntUla  of  doubt  ei^aiust  any  citizen  of  Italian  blood." 


mu5t  subordinate  private  opinion  for  the  good  of  tlie  country. 
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Alr-Mall  Pilot  Lindbergh's  feat  In  successfully  spanning  the  At- 
lantic haa  made  him  a  top  man  in  the  news  and  insures  reade;a 
Bi.d  listeners  for  hia  every  word.  But  this  feat  does  not  necessarily 
qualify  him  as  an  expt-rt  In  foreign  relations,  preparation  for  war. 
or.   In  fact,   anjrthing  except  long-distance  pUotlng  of  an   airplane. 

Yet  because  of  his  publicity  value  and  access  to  a  microphone. 
he  can  Indulge  In  a  series  of  public  pronouncements  to  the  general 
efl'Ci  that  President  Roo;-«velt.  Secretary  Hull.  Chief  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Stark,  and  count- 
less other  Presidential  advisers  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  and  that  he  knows  all  the  rlifht  answers,  one  of  which  Is 
that  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  United  States  whether  Hitler  or 
the  All  lee  win  In  Europe. 

The  position  of  the  Post-Dispatch  Is  still  more  extraordinary. 
Here  Is  a  newspaper  which  blandly  assumes  that  Its  Impassioned 
a.s,«iaiilt»  on  Mr  P.oosevelfs  Charlottesville  speech  la.st  week  represent 
public  opinion  In  this  region.  The  President  took  us  '"to  the  brink." 
It  says.  The  President  "exposied  his  hand."  It  goes  on  3  days  later, 
citing  the  respcn.^  the  first  et^ltorlal  evcked.  and  "the  people  •  •  • 
are  answering  him  through  the  Post -Dispatch." 

A  modest  claim.  Indeed.  There  appears  in  the  Po'^t -Dispatch 
no  slight  doubt  of  Its  own  omn'sclent  wl?dom  in  correctly  Inter- 
preting the  President's  mind.  There  appears  no  doubt  of  Its  wis- 
dom in  deciding  that  this  country  need  not  feel  apprehension  about 
the  conquest  of  Europe  by  Nazi  arms  and  the  explosive  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  Hitler.  There  appears,  even,  no  glimmering  suspicion 
that  an  elght-to-one  favorable  response  from  some  of  its  own 
readers  might  not  represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  opinion  In  thla 
region  about  Mr    Roosevelfs  policy 

To  propagate  its  opposition  to  the  President,  the  Post-Dispatch 
goes  beyond  the  normal  processes  of  a  newspaper.  It  has  furnished 
•11  Members  of  Congress  with  copies  of  its  editorial  efforts.  It 
attempts  to  create,  in  effect,  a  second  editorial  voice  through  the 
use  of  radio — reading  over  Its  own  station  the  text  or  sections  of  Its 
utterances — a  practice,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  imusual. 

The  Post-Dispatch.  In  seeking  to  sustain  its  suspicions  of  the 
President,  even  accuses  Mr  Roos^evelt  of  aping  Mussolini,  working 
up  'a  war  fever  without  permitting  the  •  •  •  people  to  express 
their  true  convictions  "  Yet  at  the  same  time  It  is  using  every 
ln.«!trument  at  Its  command— freely  and  openly,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  under  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution— to  express 
Its  own  convictions  and  to  allow  readers  to  express  their  convictions. 
A  more  extreme  distortion  of  the  President's  actions  would  be 
impossible. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  Charlottesville  speech  which  has 
caused  the  Post-Dispatch  to  assail  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  such  language 
as  Tt-cklesa.  Jingoistic  President."  "Insane  half-war  stuff.'  and 
"oratory  Is  at>out  all  Roosevelt  has  got"? 

The  speech  was  made,  quite  evidently.  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
French  Army  was  at  the  point  of  capitxilatlon.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
-.unable  to  speak  openly  of  this  fact,  did  the  next  best  thing — 
promised  the  Allies  economic  assistance  in  language  so  clear  and 
forthriRht  that.  If  there  was  any  hope  of  salvaging  their  defenses. 
the  French  Government  would  be  encouraged  to  go  on. 

This  was  not  a  change  of  front  It  was  a  rcassertlon  of  the  policy 
of  economic  aid  which  he  repeatedly  has  championed  ever  since 
war  broke  out.  which  has  been  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  public 
opinion  In  every  scientific  sampling  poll,  which  was  Implicitly  rati- 
fied by  Congress  when  it  repealed  the  arms  embargo  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  letting  Britain  and  France  tap  the  resources  of  American 
production. 

The  Star-Times  believes  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  was  right  In  this 
Charlottesville  speech  and  that,  in  advocating  aid  to  the  democratic 
powers,  he  has  continually  been  right. 

The  Isolationists — that  band  of  Senators  and  Journalists  who  have 
obstructed  and  largely  frustrated  his  efforts — are  themselves  the 
real  menace  to  our  peace  and  security.  If  ever  this  Nation  is  forced 
Into  war  with  Nazi  Germany.  It  will  be  their  responsibility 

They  made  us  move  hesitantly,  half-heartedly,  while  Hitler  built 
his  m.llltary  machine  and  then  overran  Europe.  They  played  on 
the  people's  hatred  of  war  to  weaken  the  President's  leadership  and 
make  it  more  dlfBcult  for  him  to  buttress  the  Allies  with  our 
economic  strength. 

And  now.  when  the  fateful  futiu^  is  upon  us.  when  the  world 
Is  cracking,  when  only  Britain  stands  between  Hitler  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  they  rage  and  fume  that  the  President  is 
taking  us  "to  the  brink. '•  Anyone  but  a  fool  senses  the  tremen- 
dous changes  we  shall  have  to  accept  to  cope  with  a  totalitarian 
Europe.  But  our  Isolation  mongers  tell  us  still  that  we  need  not 
fear  the  Fuehrer,  and  heap  upon  the  President— our  responsible 
leader — abuse  and  mockery. 

This  la  the  dreadful  self-deception,  the  underestimation  of 
Hitler,  through  which  Chamberlain  and  Daladler  betrayed  European 
democracy  This.  If  It  should  t)e  believed  by  the  people.  Is  the 
American  Munich. 

Happily,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  It  Is  believed.  The  Star- 
Times  Is  persuaded  that  the  Post-Dispatch  Is  not,  as  It  claims  to 
be.  a  chosen  Instrument  through  which  the  people  of  this  region 
will  obstruct  the  President.  The  Star-Times  believes  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  alon^  with  this  newspaper,  aupport  i 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy.  | 


Our  America  and  Our  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  France  finally  com- 
pelled to  surrender  after  making  a  valiant  fight  against  great 
Odds,  and  with  the  United  States  pledged  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  support  the  Allied  cause  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
the  position  of  this  country  has  been  made  even  more  hazard- 
ous by  the  occurrence  of  the  past  few  days.  However  uni- 
versal may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  toward 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  the  war  now  being  fought  against 
Germany  and  Italy.  I  find  from  receiving  word  from  my  peo- 
ple that  they  do  not  approve  the  idea  that  President  Roose- 
velt should  be  vested  with  authority  to  plunge  the  United 
States  into  that  conflict.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  this  country  could  remain  neutral 
and  would  not  be  involved  in  European  affairs. 

We  Americans  are  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  peace.  This 
is  our  America,  our  democracy,  ours  to  govern,  ours  to  ad- 
vance, ours  to  perfect,  and  ours  to  make  more  glorious.  Every 
American  has  a  solemn  and  lofty  duty  laid  upon  him — a  duty 
in  proportion  to  his  ability,  his  resources,  and  his  intellect. 
This  is  our  America.  If  it  is  to  remain  our  America  we 
must  stamp  out  the  "fifth  column"  and  all  the  other  for- 
eign "isms"  which  seek  to  undermine  things  American.  We 
must  not  tolerate  the  espionage  or  sabotage  of  foreign 
agents,  nor  the  treachery  of  any  domestic  group. 

We  do  not  want  war.  We  have  never  drawn  the  sword 
except  to  vindicate  the  violation  of  sacred  rights.  We  want 
to  lead  our  own  hfe  and  attain  cur  national  destiny  without 
foreign  aggression  or  involvement.  Neither  do  we  covet  the 
territory  nor  the  riches  of  any  other  land.  We  do  not  want 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations.  Neither  do  we 
propose  to  be  the  victim  of  foreign  aggression  or  conquest. 
We  do  not  want  a  foot  of  foreign  territory,  not  a  mile  of 
any  country  under  the  sun.  but.  by  the  same  token,  we  will 
not  give  up  a  single  inch  of  American  territory  to  any 
aggressor  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  American  people  and  the  American  Government  want 
peace.  We  pray  that  the  United  States  may  not  be  dragged 
into  a  war  anywhere  on  the  globe.  Our  flag  is  the  flag  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  international  good  will.  It  is  the  em- 
blem of  a  free,  liberty-loving,  and  peace-loving  people. 
There  cannot  be  peace  except  in  armed  defense.  We  shall 
arm,  not  for  war.  but  for  peace.  Let  us  say  to  any  power 
on  earth  who  challenges  our  security  or  threatens  our  safety, 
"We  want  no  war  with  you,  but  if  you  challenge  our  insti- 
tutions or  attack  our  territory  we  shall  resist  on  the  sea 
and  under  the  sea.  on  the  land  and  above  the  land,  with  a 
navy,  with  an  army,  and  with  an  air  force  unconquerable 
and  irresistible." 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war.  but  the  Chief  Executive,  so  disposed,  is  in  a  position  to 
make  a  dangerous  approach  to  such  declaration,  as  was  done 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  at  Charlottesville.  Va.,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  President,  who  has  requested  for  himself 
nearly  all  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  short  of  declar- 
ing war,  who  already  has  asked  authority  to  mobibze  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Reserves,  would 
have  Congress  immediately  adjourn. 

I  am  of  the  Arm  conviction  that  with  the  European  situa- 
tion as  it  now  is  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  it  seems  important  that  every  Congressman  should 
stay  on  the  job.  through  the  entire  summer  if  necessary, 
instead  of  leaving  one  man  in  charge.    It  is  my  firm  convic- 
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tion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  in  session  dur- 
ing this  crisis  so  as  to  be  In  Instant  readiness  to  perform  the 
duties  placed  upon  It  by  the  Constitution.  Any  other  course 
would  be  a  serious  neglect  of  the  Nation's  vital  interests. 


I  Love  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1940 


ADDRESS      BY      DR       ARNAtJD      C.      MARTS,      PRESIDENT      OP 
BUCXNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  baccalaureate 
address  to  the  1940  graduating  class  of  Bucknell  University 
by  Dr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  president  of  Bucknell: 

Members  of  the  class  of  1940.  you  hare  had  to  listen  to  me  many 
times  since  that  September  evening  In  1936  when  I  first  faced  you 
In  the  Vnughan  Literature  Auditorium.  You  were  the  first  fresh- 
man class  I  welcomed  on  arrival,  and  I  can  still  recall  your  vibrant, 
eager,  almost  electric  expectancy  as  you  pwised  that  evening  on  th« 
threshold  of  your  college  experiences.  Now,  this  morning  we  ap- 
proach the  parting  of  the  ways.  A  p>erfect  flood  of  Ideas  wells 
up  within  me  on  this  occasion,  things  that  I  might  say  at  this 
moment  of  parting.  Most  of  them  I  must  leave  unsaid,  for  the 
time  Is  short  The  next  few  moments  seem  very  sacred  to  me,  and 
I  shall  choose  my  thoughts  and  my  words  most  carefully.  You 
may  l)e  sure  that  what  I  shall  say  to  you  now  will  be  said  In  the 
full  consciousness  that  thl.*-.  Is  my  last  opportimlty  to  make  any 
contribution  to  your  Bucknell  education. 

You  entered  Bucknell  at  a  time  when  you  and  we  believed  that 
this  generation  of  civilized  mankind,  would  live  together  In  peace 
and  decency,  and  that  you  could  devote  yourselves  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  Now,  as  you  leave,  you  find  yourselves  In  a  world  of  awful 
war. 

I  shall  not  harrow  yovir  emotions  by  describing  this  shamefiU 
tragedy  which  the  greed  of  a  relatively  few  men  has  brought  crash- 
ing down  on  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  wanted  to  live  In  peace  and  brotherhood.  We  can  only  say 
with  Caesar  as  he  stood  on  a  battlefield  where  80,000  dead  lay, 
after  his  battle  with  Pompey.  Caesar  had  not  wanted  that  battle, 
but  had  been  forced  to  It  by  Pompey.  "Alas."  aald  Caesar,  as  he 
surveyed  the  awful  shambles,  "he  would  have  It  so." 

Certain  men.  whose  coarseness  of  spirit  we  simply  cannot  com- 
prehend, "would  have  It  so"  with  ovir  bright  world.  We  must 
face  It  as  It  Is,  and  rededicate  our  whote  strength  and  ardor  to 
making  It  a  better  world  In  our  day.  It  Is  not  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  race  that  brave  men  and  women  have  had  to 
lace  the  collapse  of  their  dreams.  Let  us  repeat  those  magnificent 
words  uttered  by  Horace  centuries  ago,  "Though  the  great  world 
be  overthrown,  let  us  still  be  tindlsmayed."  Abraham  Lincoln 
Bald,  at  a  time  of  great  danger,  "This,  too,  will  pass." 

Robert  Brown  sang  of  the  same  eternal  hope  and  faith  In  these 
words: 

"If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 
It  is  but  for  a  time;  I  press  Ood's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast;  Its  splendor  soon  or  late 
Will  pierce  the  gloom;  I  shall  emerge  some  day." 

As  I  come  to  these  final  words  to  you.  I  choose  to  speak  to  you 
of  a  strong,  eternal  Inner  strength  which  will  enable  you  ta  with- 
stand and  prevail.  I  have  called  this  message  "The  Fifth  Col- 
umn." because  the  term  has  come  to  signify  a  mysterious  weak- 
ness and   treachery   from  within. 

The  term  first  came  Into  use  3  years  ago  when  General  Franco 
was  marching  on  Madrid.  He  Is  reported  to  have  said.  "My  army 
consists  of  four  columns  marching  upon  the  city  from  four  direc- 
tions, and  a  fifth  column  of  Internal  weakness  which  will  betray 
and  crumple   the  city  from  within." 

What  has  the  "fifth  column"  to  do  with  what  I  want  to  say  to 
yr)U?  Simply  this:  There  Is  a  "fifth  colimin  "  which  can  betray 
an  Individual,  just  as  surely  as  there  is  one  which  can  betray  a 
nation.  The  Individual's  "fifth  column"  is  his  lack  of  a  great  and 
eternal  faith,  his  cynicism  toward  moral  Issues,  his  cnnfuslon  re- 
garding everla-stlng  values,  his  moral  and  spiritual  flabblness. 

It  Is  no  picnic  or  circus  that  lies  ahead  of  u.^.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  for  panic  or  fright.    It  la  to  be  one  of  the  most  chal- 


lenging eras  In  the  history  of  the  human  race.  All  of  us  are 
beginning  to  comprehend  this  dimly,  "as  through  a  glass  larkly," 
and  are  begimung  to  take  Inventory  of  our  spiritual  resources  for 
this  titanic  struggle  ahead.  It  Is  to  be  an  elemental  contest  In 
the  long  run.  an  endurance  te«t  which,  after  machines  have  done 
their  horrible  worst,  will  be  decided  In  the  end  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  moral  character,  unselfish  courage,  and  of  a  sublime 
faith  In  life's  noblest  values. 

In  this  time  of  Inventory  and  testing,  our  people  are  yearning 
and  hungering  for  these  basic  virtues  All  over  the  land  men  and 
women,  one  by  one.  are  tearing  away  the  shanis.  rejecting  false- 
hoods, casting  aside  the  tlnseUand  crying  In  their  souls.  "Olve  us 
truth  and  sincerity  and  honor."  We  must  destroy  this  "fifth 
column"  of  inner  weaknef^s  before  it  destroys  us. 

During  all  our  4  years  topcther  my  chief  concern  about  you  has 
been  at  this  point,  because  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  world 
which  you  are  now  entering,  and  know  all  too  well  the  weaknesses 
and  cynicisms  that  are  sapping  the  strength  and  thwarting  the 
lives  of  millions  who  are  living  without  strong  faith  and  hi|?h  ideal- 
ism. I  have  seen  cynicism  weaken  the  past  two  generations  of 
American  youth.  I  have  seen  cynicism  and  cruel  faithlessness 
utterly  destroy  the  youth  of  two  great  nations.  I  have  tried  to 
save  you  from  this  cynicism  and  flabblness  and  failure  by  uphold- 
ing before  you.  as  strongly  as  I  knew  how,  high  idealism  and  an 
unjshakable  faith  In  a  better  world. 

During  your  lifetime  you  have  been  subjected  to  a  bombardment 
of  bitter  cynicism  which  utterly  l>efuddled  many  youths  of  your 
generation.  Some  of  our  most  brilliant  novelists  of  the  present  day 
have  made  cynicism  their  profession,  a  highly  paid  vocation  of 
bitter  words  and  half  truths  and  scornful  Judgments.  For  pay, 
they  have  sold  a  whole  generation  of  youth  down  the  river  Into 
a  slavery  of  bitterness.  cynlclsn>,  and  confusion. 

Now.  under  the  shock  of  today's  tragedies,  this  shallow  mood  la 
challenged,  and  many  of  the  bright  young  scoffers  are  changing 
their  tune. 

One  of  them,  now  the  honored  Librarian  of  Congress,  recently 
made  public  confession  of  the  cynlral  tricks  they  had  played  on 
the  lives  of  your  generation  of  youth  in  these  words:  "The  post-war 
writers,  of  whom  I  was  one.  who  educated  a  generation  to  suspect 
the  tags,  the  slogans,  and  even  the  words,  left  that  generation  de- 
fenseless before  an  aggressor  whose  whole  strength  consists  in 
destroying  respect  for  law,  respect  for  morallLy,  respect  for  the 
Word." 

Many  of  the  Nation's  teachers  Joined  In  this  cult  of  C3rnlclBm 
also.  Their  original  purprase  was  probably  a  sound  educational 
one — to  break  down  the  smug  satisfaction  most  young  students 
have  In  a  very  little  knowledge,  and  to  make  an  honest  doubt  the 
cornerstone  of  a  wider  knowledge.  But  too  many  of  our  teachers 
in  America  in  recent  years  (not  at  Bucknell,  I  am  proud  to  say) 
have  used  all  of  their  zeal  in  tearing  down  Immature  faiths  and 
have  shown  no  zeal  or  capacity  to  inspire  their  students  to  recon- 
struct a  mature  and  genuine  faith  In  the  great  values  which  have 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  In  the  past  10,000  years  of  the 
race's  quest  for  truth  and  stability. 

Dorothy  Thompson  has  recently  written:  "Our  universities  have 
been  given  over  for  years  now  to  a  philosophy  of  historic  relativism, 
under  which  there  are  no  absolute  standards  for  anything.  It  takes 
a  very  strong  human  being  to  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  no 
right  or  wrong,  no  God  In  the  sky,  no  rtiles  that  everybody  must 
obey,  but  where  everything  Is  relative.  Most  people  completely  lose 
their  bearings  In  such  a  universe." 

Walter  Llppmann  has  added,  "This  tragic  ordeal  has  come  about 
because  men  thought  It  clever  to  be  cynical,  and  enlightened  to  be 
unbelieving,  and  sensible  to  be  soft." 

You  have  probably  not  been  aware  of  It,  but  my  whole  purpose 
In  trying  to  serve  Bucknell  has  been  to  help  you  at  this  point  of 
your  greatest  need  and  maximum  danger.  I  have  done  all  I  have 
known  how  to  do  as  your  leader,  by  word  and  by  example,  to  give 
you  faith  in  life's  noblest  and  eternal  values,  to  save  you  from  the 
mass  betrayal  of  cynicism,  cheapness,  and  softness.  Now,  at  the 
end.  I  cannot  let  you  face  this  world  without  once  more  giving  you 
my  last  solemn  testament  that  there  are  a  few  great  faiths  worthy 
of  your  everlasting  trust: 

First.  The  first  great  faith.  In  which  you  can  believe  with  all  your 
hearts,  is  American  democracy.  Modern  cynicism  has  made  It  ex- 
tremely unpopular  to  express  a  love  for  America.  One  who  does 
may  be  called  a  Babbitt,  or  a  Rotarian,  or  a  Hundred  Percenter.  It 
has  b'icn  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  recent  superficial  living  to  laugh 
at  thoee  who  profess  a  love  for  America.  How  often  have  you  heard 
someone  say,  "Maybe  the  Russians  have  something,"  or  "I  guess  we 
need  a  MussolliU  here,"  or  "I'd  like  to  see  Hitler  tvirned  loose  In  New 
York." 

At  a  recent  meeting  In  Indiana  of  representatives  of  over  200  col- 
leges and  universities,  one  college  president  made  this  report:  "There 
are  plenty  of  people  in  the  schools  of  America  who  believe  America 
Is  not  worth  saving." 

As  for  me,  if  America  Is  not  worth  saving,  then  there  Is  no  known 
society  worth  saving.  What  hae  communism  done  for  Russia  that 
we  should  feel  anything  but  abhorrence  for  It?  What  has  national 
socialism  done  for  Germany  that  we  should  have  any  feeling  except 
loathing  for  It?  As  I  look  at  the  tragedies  In  other  lands  brought 
by  these  weird  experiments,  I  feel  toward  America  as  did  the  man 
who  landed  In  Baltimore  recently  after  a  year  In  Germany  and  fell 
to  his  knees  and  kl£scd  the  dirt  of  this  Nation. 
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You  memrxrre  of  the  class  of  1940  have  never  seen  America  at  Its 
best.  About  the  ttme  you  were  bom.  the  real  America  of  long, 
happy  tradition  underwent  a  change,  from  which  It  has  not  yet 
recovered  It  has  be«n  a  sick  America  during  all  your  lifetime. 
to  date  The  pre-World  War  America  of  personal  Integrity,  of  social 
modesty  and  dignity,  of  humanitarian  zeal,  of  happy  family  life, 
of  quiet  enthusiasm  for  cultural  and  Intellectual  values,  of  simple 
rpllglous  faith,  of  ambition  and  confidence  In  the  future — this  was 
the  true  America  which  you  have  never  known.  One  form  of 
national  Illness  In  the  1920'3  brought  on  another  form  of  national 
Illness  in  the  1930's.  and  In  your  20  years  of  life  you  have  not  yet 
experienced  a  well  America.  Some  d*y  you  will.  I  hope  and  believe. 
But  even  with  our  national  illness  and  our  obvious  shortcomings, 
America  represent*  the  highest  stage  of  human  and  social  happiness 
on  this  planet,  worthy  of  our  love  and  faith  and  loyalty.  America 
sick  is  a  nobler  land  than  any  well  nation  that  I  know.  Here  In 
our  Nation  lies  the  very  hope  of  civilization  Itself.  Do  not  let  a 
"fifth  column"  of  doubt  about  America  l>etray  you  Into  withholding 
your  uttermost  devotion  to  It. 
_  When  I  came  to  Bucknell  4\-^  years  ago  there  were  many  needs 
clamoring  for  action.  It  was  obvious  that  I  would  have  to  ask 
many  friends  for  many  gifts  for  many  purposes.  The  very  first 
thing  I  asked  for  was  an  American  flag  that  I  could  stand  en  the 
plarform  on  occasions  like  this.  An  alumnus  of  Bucknell  responded 
to  my  request  and  bought  this  beautiful  flag— the  finest  he  could 
find      It  was  the  first  gift  to  Bucknell  under  my  leadership 

When  Old  Main  was  rebuUt  I  Instructed  the  architect  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  flag  over  the  center  of  Roberts  Hall.  On  the  first  day 
we  moved  Into  the  Roberts  Hall  I  took  an  American  flag  in  my  hands, 
climbed  the  ladder  up  through  the  trap-door  which  leads  onto  the 
roof,  and  personally  broke  out  the  flag  on  the  halyard,  and  gave 
In-structlons  that  the  flag  should  fly  there  every  clear  day. 
I  love  America. 

The  second  eternal  faith  which  you  can  embrace  with  all  your 
hearts  is  a  faith  in  a  living  and  loving  God,  Creator  and  Father 
of  a  moral  universe. 

"What'"  you  cry.  •Believe  In  a  living  and  loving  God  in  this 
day:  Creator  of  a  moral  universe:  believe  in  that,  now?"  Yes,  Xx- 
lleve  In  that  now  more  firmly  and  unshakably  than  ever  before. 
If  this  present  world  tragedy  can  teach  us  anything  at  all.  It  Is 
to  put  more  faith  rather  than  less  In  the  great  God  of  a  moral 
universe. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  talking  about  the  same  kind  of  God  of  whom 
you  are  thinking.  Some  are  saying.  "There  Just  can't  be  a  living 
God.  or  He  would  stop  this  war  "  Others"  idea  of  God  Is  someone 
to  pray  to  to  stop  a  headache.  Still  others  plead  to  God  to  save 
them  from  the  sorrow  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one.  Seme  ask  God 
to  .•=cnd  rain  when  their  cornfields  need  it.  or  to  send  the  sun  on 
spring  festival  and  homecoming  days.  Some  want  God  to  help 
them  in  examinations  The  little  6-year-old  boy  ended  his  evening 
bedside  prayer  with  this  petition.  "Now.  God.  please  bring  me  my 
pajamas  which  are  hanging  In  the  clothes  claset." 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  have  faith  in  that  kind  of  a  God.  The 
God  in  whom  I  ask  you  to  believe  Is  not  a  nursrmald.  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  aspirin  tablet,  nor  a  rain  maker,  nor  a  tutor,  nor  a 
professional  hostess  whose  duty  is  to  make  the  customers  feel 
happy  all    the  time. 

I  c!o  ask  you  to  put  your  eternal  faith  In  a  majestic  God.  who  is 
operating  this  world  on  moral  laws  which  are  Just  as  exacting  and 
precise  and  observable  as  are  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  uni- 
verse operates  on  schedule  time  day  after  day.  year  after  year, 
century  after  century,  age  after  age.  without  deviation  and  wlrh- 
out  default.  The  same  great  Mind  that  created  these  precise 
physical  laws  created  equally  prccl.se  moral  laws.  The  very  core 
of  the  moral  law  is  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  as  silly 
of  us  to  disobey  that  basic  moral  law  as  it  wotild  be  to  disobey  the 
basic  ph5rslcal  law  of  gravity. 

E)ont  lose  your  faith  in  Ood.  because  when  men  disobey  His 
great  majestic  rules  of  the  universe  they  bring  suffering  upon 
themselves.  That  would  be  a  queer  perversion  of  logic.  On  the 
other  hand,  can  you  imagine  the  grace  and  beautv  of  this  human 
world  if  all  men  would  obey  this  law  of  neighborly  love  simul- 
taneously? 

Put  your  faith  In  Him  openly  against  the  cynics.  Bow  your 
head  to  His  will;  submit  your  life  to  His  law  of  unselfishness; 
worship  Him  on  Sunday  and  every  day;  believe  evermore  in  His 
plan  for  brotherhood  Soon  you  will  feel  a  new  rest,  a  new  power, 
a  new  sense  of  dignity,  of  values,  of  eagerness  to  live  and  lift  and 
serve  For  you  will  be  booking  up  your  life  to  the  cosmic  high- 
tension  lines  of  the  universe,  through  which  flow  the  everlasting 
powers  of  creative  life  itself.  There  can  be  no  "flfth  column  "  of 
doubt,  of  cynicism,  of  befuddlement  In  the  heart  and  n>ind  of  a 
person  who  has  made  dynamic  contact  with  the  living  and  loving 
God.  That  person  knows  the  meaning  of  life.  The  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  Including  my  own.  have  been  transformed, 
quickened,  eiectrlfied  by  making  this  contact  with  the  eternal 
Ood  of  majesty,  of  moral  law.  and  of  tender  love. 

If  there  are  any  among  you  who  sincerely  want  to  make  con- 
tact with  such  a  God  and  cannot  seem  to  do  It.  If  you  will  get 
In  touch  with  me  I  will  try  to  help  ycu 

Third.  You  may  have  faith  that  there  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
In  human  affairs,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  wOl  prevail. 
Clvl.'lzation  Is  a  constant  contest  between  right  and  wrong:  a  see- 
saw battle  in  which  first  one  then  the  other  triumphs  for  the 
time  t>clng.     Evil  is  enthroned  now,  to  be  sure,  for  its  brief  day 


of  glory.  I  may  never  see  the  world  forces  of  right  prrvall  apaln 
In  my  lifetime,  but  you  will  In  yours.  "God  does  not  pay  every 
Saturday  night. "  goes  a  French  proverb.  But  He  pays  eventually. 
In  His  own  time  and  In  His  own  coin. 

This  evil  Is  now  enthroned,  but  it  has  millions  of  unwilling 
subjects.  I  predict  a  most  uncomfortable  reipn  for  it.  and  I 
prophesy  that  you.  In  your  day.  will  see  right  enthroned  again — 
provided  you  will  banish  any  "fifth  column  "  of  doubt  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  right   and   wrong 

Recently  we  have  seen  a  befuddled  young  king  make  a  most 
difficult  moral  decision  at  a  time  of  terrific  stres.s.  When  the 
country  his  father  had  defended  was  invaded,  he  asked  help  from 
his  neighbors.  Eighteen  days  later,  when  300.000  of  his  ncurhbcrs 
had  responded  and  were  fighting  on  his  soil,  he  laid  down  his 
arms  and  left  them  alone  to  their  fate.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  Jud[;e 
him:  history  will  do  that  over  the  long,  impersonal  perspective 
of  time.  But  we  can  learn  a  lessen  from  his  tragedy.  Hls  real 
tragedy  was  at  a  moment  4  years  before,  during  days  of  peace  and 
relative  tranquillity,  when  he  canceled  the  treaty  his  rugged 
father  had  written  In  blood  with  his  democratic  neighbors.  This 
young  king  could  not  see  any  difference  between  democracy  and 
despotism,  between  decency  and  evil.  t)etween  a  rl^iht  and  a  wrong. 
This  confusion  of  moral  values  in  time  of  peace  became  a  ""flXtii 
column"'  of  weakness  which   fcetrayed   him   In  time  of  stress. 

You  will  not  be  called  on  to  make  any  such  decision  as  he  had 
to  make.  But  your  decisions  will  mean  as  much  to  your  ov.u 
happiness  and  u.sefulness  as  his  did  to  him.  Whenever  you  ration- 
alize as  right  what  you  know  to  t>c  wrong,  whenever  you  surrender 
your  decency  and  your  honesty  because  someone  has  discovered 
smooth  ways  in  which  you  can  be  indecent  and  d:shoncst.  you  are 
creating  within  your  personality  a  "lifth  column  "  that  wUl  eventu- 
ally betray  you. 

The  historian  Froude  has  described  a  group  of  men  and  women — 
the  Calvlnlsts  of  the  past  three  centuries,  who  had  abiding  faith  In 
the  right  as  they  understood  It.  and  whose  strong  convictions  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  civllizntlcn  on  this  continent — in  these 
words;  "When  all  else  has  failed;  when  patriotism  has  coveted 
Its  face:  when  human  courage  has  broken  down;  when  Intellect 
has  yielded;  when  emotion  and  sentiment  have  dreamt  them- 
selves Into  forgetfulness  that  there  Is  any  difference  between  lies 
and  truth,  the  form  of  twllef  called  Calvinism  has  borne  ever 
an  Inflexible  front  to  Illusion  and  mendacity,  and  has  preferred 
rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like  filnt  than  to  melt  before 
enervating  temptation." 

Never  have  we  so  desperately  needed  a  generation  of  Intelligent 
young  men  and  women  with  an  undying  faith  in  right  versus  wrong 
as  we  now  need  ycu.  And  never  has  a  generation  of  youth  so  much 
needed,  for  Its  own  soul's  good,  to  gamble  Its  all  that  there  Is  a 
difference  between  right  and  wrong;  a:.d  that  It  will  rath°r  be 
ground  to  powder  like  flint  than  to  lower  its  high  Ideals  of  right 
There  Is  a  black  and  th?re  is  a  white  in  human  conduct  There  Is 
a  wrong  and  there  Is  a  right  When  everything  Is  gray  nf'ither 
wrong  nor  right,  the  "flfth  column"  has  moved  in  and  will  betray 
you,  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  put  your  faith  in  the  r-ght 
as  you  understand  it.  and  gamble  your  life  en  It.  win  or  lose 

Fourth.  Put  you  fnith  also  in  these  arts  cf  peace  which  you  have 
learned  at  Bucknell.  these  enthusiasms  for  wholesome,  creative 
expressions  such  as  mu,=lc.  literature,  sport,  science  art  and  the  like 
which  enrich  and  en.noble  human  life.  Keep  these  interests  and 
cultivate  them  as  your  hobbies.  There  may  be  hard  external  times 
ahead  but  no  matter— if  you  can  carry  these  cultural  nourishments 
in  your  minds  and  .souls  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone " 
You  know  how  to  fill  your  knapsacks  with  food  that  will  never 
perish,  except  by  your  own  neglect 

"If.  betwen  dp.v.n  and  darkness,  you  can  find 
Somewhere,  some  secret  lovehness  to  lie 
Cool  en  the  heart,  some  attribute  of  sky, 
Hu.«;hlng  the  vicious  wheeling  of  the  mind; 
Seme  attribute  of  earth — a  willow-frond. 
Lifted  by  wind;  three  f^now- white  birches  bowed 
Over  a  pool;  a  shell,  a  stone,  a  cloud — 
You  will   have  found   the  rainbows  pot  of  gold; 
Wi.<e  men.  since  earth  was  very  young,  would  give 
Kingdoms  for  such.    Nothing  betrays  them — cold. 
Nor  heat,  nor  storm.    Possess  them  while  you  live; 
Then,  dying,  test  them  from  the  closer  range. 
Change  within  substance  defying  change  "" 

— John  Williams  Andrevs. 
Finally,  have  faith  In  your  children.  In  the  years  ahead  many 
of  you  will  become  mothers  and  fathers  of  little  children,  whose 
minds  nnd  souls  will  be  innocent  of  the  failures  and  sins  and 
shallowness  of  our  day  Keep  cynicism  and  faLsehcod  and  selflsh 
flabbiness  away  from  their  tiny,  sweet  worlds.  Breathe  into  their 
souls  from  their  first  Instants  of  awamess  these  great  truths  and 
loves  and  faiths  by  which  men  become  free  and  noble  and  happy 
Twenty  years  from  no*-  begin  to  send  us  a  generation  of  Bucknel- 
lians  prepared  In  spirit  and  in  character  to  become  builders  of  the 
city  cf  light.  Together,  you  as  parents,  we  as  teachers  can  create 
such  a  generation  ready  to  live  like  Intelligent  and  unselfish  brothers 
under  the  fatherhocd  of  a  living  God. 

It  is  queer  how  many  ways  there  are  to  describe  the  Bucknell 
way  of  life  This  talk  has  Just  been  another  way  of  saying  "Be 
true  to  the  Bucknell  way  of  life  '  It  also  has  been  just  another  way 
cf  saying.  "Be  true  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. "     For  faith  in  high 
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Idealism  and  integrity  and  brotherhood  are  precisely  the  values 
for  which  Jesus  lived  and  taught  and  died.  A  great  man  of 
another  desperate  day  was  often  discouraged,  but  his  courage  was 
renewed  time  after  time  until  final  victory  by  hie  loyalty  to  Christ. 
Said  he.  "Ap ain  and  again  I  have  been  tempted  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle, but  always  the  figure  of  that  Strange  Man  hangmg  on  the 
Cross  sent  me  back  to  my  work  again." 

"O  Risen  Christ. 

By  the  pow,>r  of  Thine  empty  tomb. 
We  beseech  Thee, 
Out  of  this  death  bring  life. 
Out  of  this  Jungle-promise.  phUtres  of  love. 
And  simples  of  healing,  and  g:arlands." 

— Florence  Converse. 

And  now  your  Bucknell  education  Is  over.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
band  you  your  dlploma-s.  In  the  years  to  come  you  will  think  of 
your  experiences  and  of  your  friends  here  with  appreciation  and 
tenderness  and  affection.  If  you  should  include  me  In  your  mem- 
ories, please  do  not  think  only  of  me  as  the  president  under  whom 
this  or  that  building  was  erected,  or  this  or  that  accreditment  of 
Bucknell  was  obtained,  or  this  or  that  move  In  behalf  of  faculty 
or  of  students  was  taken.  Think  of  me,  rather.  If  you  can  do  so 
sincerely,  as  your  friend  who  gave  what  he  possessed  of  strength 
and  devotion,  in  a  day  of  cynicism  and  of  false  and  shoddy  values, 
to  keep  you  from  being  betrayed  That  is  why  I  have  carried  on 
wUh  you  and  for  you  In  these  grueling  4  years.  If  memories  of 
Bucknell  cause  a  flicker  of  quickening  of  strong  faith  and  high 
Idealism  as  you  think  of  me,  I  shall  be  fully  repaid. 

Now  you  cease  to  be  college  students,  and  you  take  your  places 
as  colleagues  with  the  rest  of  xis  who  are  battling  for  the  eternal 
values  of  human  civilization.  It's  going  to  be  a  grand  battle  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  hcur,  when  we 
are  to  drop  all  the  trappmps  of  sham  and  pretense  and  oppose 
courage  and  honor  and  character  and  faith  in  their  sheerest,  ele- 
mental form  to  the  naked  forces  of  falsehood  and  cruelty  and 
despotism.  Great  days  lie  ahead  for  moral  heroes.  May  each 
Bucknelhan  of  the  class  of  1940  be  a  moral  hero. 


The  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 


RESOLUTION   OF  THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA   BANKEHS   ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  South  Caxolina  Bankers  Association 
at  its  fortieth  annual  convention  at  Myrtle  Beach,  June  3, 
1940. 

It  would  appear  that  this  resolution  is  in  line  with  the 
President's  program,  and  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  Members  of  Congress,  in  that  we  are  very 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  carry  out  the  defense 
program  as  suggested  by  the  President  In  such  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  get  prompt  and  efficient  results  in  building  up 
our  defense  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  and  preserve  our 
country  and  a  democracy  for  which  our  forefathers  fought, 
which  has  been  serving  the  purpose  of  our  people  all  of 
these  years  against  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  foe. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  our  country  is  faced  with  tbe  gravest  nece«wlty  to  quickly 
build  up  Its  defenses  and  to  avoid,  by  unity  of  purpose,  the  in- 
efBclencles  of  past  performances:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  South  C5arbllna  Bankers*  Association. 
BfBrm  our  belief — • 

That  the  defense  program  should  be  carried  forward  under  prac- 
tical labor  conditions  and  efficient  management  by  leaders  and 
directors  of  ability  and  experience  In  their  fields,  appointed  with- 
out regard  for  party  or  sectional  lines  and  unhampered  by  burden- 
some regulations  and  conditions  of  labor  employment; 

That  selfish  local  beneficiary  measures  and  all  Ideas  and  actions 
for  political  or  section  gain  mtist  be  abandoned  in  the  Interest  of 
this  most  pressing  program; 

That  the  public  U  reconciled  to  the  large  expenditures  in  pros- 
pect and  requires  only  that  waste  and  extravagance  be  avoided; 


That,  accordingly,  the  tax  burden  should  be  fixed  without 
political  fear;   and.  finally. 

That  our  citizens  are  of  one  mind  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense,  understanding  the  problem  of  their  representatives  and 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  but  watcliful  to  see  that  the 
program  is  not  Jeopardl.'ed  by  political  appointments;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  bankers,  businessmen,  and  farmers  should  write 
their  Congressmen  assuring  support  of  action  taken  along  these 
lines,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Washington. 


A  Job  for  Government — Training  Skilled  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  entire  coimtry 
factories  engaged  in  producing  the  goods  that  America  needs 
are  clamoring  for  skilled  workers.  Prom  every  personnel 
executive  comes  the  cry  for  trained  men,  men  equipped  to 
handle  the  machines  necessary  to  give  America  the  thousands 
of  products  which  make  our  material  civilization  possible. 
With  the  outbreak  of  Europe's  "total"  war  has  come  a  startling 
recognition  in  our  own  country  that  we  must  repair  our  de- 
fenses promptly.  The  emphasis  given  to  mechanized  military 
forces  by  the  Nazi  drive  into  France  has  already  been  reflected 
in  our  industrial  centers.  And  as  the  Nation  faces  the  gigantic 
task  of  defensive  rearmament,  the  need  for  trained  and  skilled 
workers  is  imperatively  demanding  attention. 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  assistance  to  public-trades  schools  established 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Under  this  program,  when 
a  community  established  a  school  for  the  training  of  me- 
chanics and  apprentices,  meeting  the  standards  set  by  law 
for  teaching,  hours  of  study,  and  type  of  curriculum,  the 
Federal  Government  lent  its  financial  assistance.  Thousands 
of  foresighted  educators  in  America  who  had  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intensive  industrial  training  program 
cheered  this  legislation  enthusiastically.  They  saw  it  as 
the  beginning  of  a  long-range  program  to  make  industrial 
education  respectable.  For  years  teachers  had  been  speaking 
of  the  nobility  of  labor,  but  in  practice  the  high  schools  of 
the  Nation,  with  virtually  no  exceptions,  have  emphasized 
and  glorified  academic  training  designed  to  enlist  its  grad- 
uates in  college  courses.  Few  and  far  between  were  those 
teachers  who  truly  believed  in  the  value  of  an  industrial 
training.  For  the  most  part  only  those  boys  who  were  re- 
garded as  scholastically  inept  were  urged  to  enroll  in  me- 
chanical courses. 

With  this  atmosphere  prevalent,  industrial  training  was 
doomed  from  the  start.  When  State  after  State  enacted 
legislation  providing  that  every  high -school  teacher  must 
have  a  college  diploma,  the  death  knell  of  the  trade  schools 
was  sounded.  F\>r  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be,  very 
few  of  the  teachers  available  for  work  in  trade  schools  could 
produce  these  precious  diplomas.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  journeymen  mechanics  skilled  in  their  trades,  most  of 
them  thoroughly  caF>able  of  teaching  the  work  they  knew 
without  the  blessing  of  the  diploma.  But  this  adverse  legisla- 
tion led  to  an  almost  complete  breakdown  of  trade  education. 
The  high  schools  began  to  offer  what  was  little  more  than 
elementary  manual  training,  using  this  as  a  relatively  small 
part  of  a  larger  program  based  upon  other  subjects. 

To  meet  their  needs  thousands  of  plants  Installed  company 
schools  to  train  the  men  their  industries  required.  Private 
trade  schools  sprang  up,  and  for  those  who  already  had  Jobs 
furnishing  a  backbone  of  economic  sufficiency,  correspondence 
schools  came  into  existence  on  a  large  scale  to  supplement 
daytime  work. 

Today  we  have  recognized  the  failure  of  our  systems. 
Neither  the  company  schools,  the  private  schools,  nor  the  few 
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public  trade  schools  which  have  survived  the  academic  inva- 
sion have  proved  capable  of  furnishing  the  men  America 
needs  today. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  most  startling  commentaries  on  the 
present  American  scene  which  faces  us.  Thousands  of  young 
men  emerge  each  year  from  high  school  utterly  unable  to  find 
jobs.  Yet  simultaneously  there  are  thousands  of  jobs  requir- 
ing skilled  men  going  unfilled.  These  are  not  positions  which 
c£fir  little  pay  for  long  hours.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
opportunities  which  ofler  good  pay  even  at  the  very  outset  of 
employment,  with  prospects  for  substantial  increases  as  skills 
become  certain  and  fijced. 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  government  which  should  not  go  un- 
answered. The  New  Deal  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  its 
effort  to  assist  youth.  It  has  created  a  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Yet  neither  of 
these  costly  enterprises  offers  any  training  which  will  enable 
their  beneficiaries  to  establish  themselves  on  the  day  when 
this  assistance  ceases.  Turn  that  money  into  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools  where  young  men  can  learn  a  liveli- 
hood. Turn  that  money  into  the  task  of  making  industrial 
training  the  noble  expression  which  orators  are  constantly 
praising. 

Let  the  diploma  from  the  trade  school  become  as  cherished 
as  the  high-school  diploma  which  offers  no  sp)eciflc  training. 
No  one  for  a  moment  means  to  suggest  that  today's  high- 
school  training  is  worthless.  It  has  unquestionable  values. 
Yet  there  is  a  place  In  our  country  for  a  different  kind  of 
training  sponsored  by  public  funds.  We  have  seen  the  need 
for  encouraging  this  type  of  education.  Now  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  to  cooi)erate  in  establishing  it. 


Gonzag^a  High  School  Graduation  Exercises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.   FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JAMES   M.   FITZPATRICK,    OP   NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  made  on  Monday  evening,  June  17.  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Gonzaga  High  School  at  Memorial  Constitution  Hall: 

Reverend  Fathers,  distinguished  guests,  parents,  friends,  and 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  this  Is  one  of  the  great  days 
In  the  lives  of  you  txjys  of  the  graduating  class  and  one  that 
wUl  always  be  remembered,  especially  your  close  associations  with 
each  other,  the  trials  and  troubles  of  your  studies,  and  your  social 
gatherings.     All   will   be  fond   memories  In  later  days. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  boys  wlU  continue  to  study  elsewhere 
In  Institutions  of  higher  education  Some  of  you  will  seek  em- 
ployment, as  conditions  may  be  such  that  will  necessitate  your 
so  doing 

You  can  make  your  life  path  easy  or  you  can  make  It  hard. 
It  aU  depends  upon  you  yourself.  You  can  make  your  life  a 
success  or  a  failure.     TTiat  also  depends  upon  you. 

You  should  never  go  out  with  defeat  in  your  mind,  but  always 
with  the  Idea  of  succeeding,  because  if  you  feel  at  the  start  that 
you  are  going  to  fall,  you  are  defeated  before  you  have  started. 

You  must  never  feel  you  have  superior  knowledge  to  others  or 
that  you  are  more  Important.  If  you  do.  you  wUl  find  that  a 
handicap  in  life. 

Mark  Twain,  the  great  American  humorist,  told  the  following 
story  concerning  himself:  When  he  was  16  years  of  age.  he  thought 
his  father  was  one  of  the  most  Ignorant  men  with  whom  he  had 
come  In  contact.  Five  years  later,  when  Mark  reached  the  age 
of  21.  he  was  astounded  and  surprised  that  his  father  had  become 
so  Intelligent  within  a  period  of  5  years. 

Eliminate  selfishness  and  greed  from  your  everyday  life  and  in 
so  doing  you  will  find  comfort  as  the  years  go  on. 

Be  honest,  be  tolerant,  be  fair  and  just,  as  you  are  living  In  a 
country  where  there  are  great  opportunities  for  anyone  who  Is 
ambitious  or  desirous  of  making  a  success  of  his  life. 

Thia  country  Is  made  up  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and    under   our   Constitution   there   Is   no   discrimination   against 


nationality,  creed,  or  race.  I  doubt  If  there  is  another  cotmtry 
In  the  world  where  the  freedom  of  religion  Is  so  recognized  as  In 
our  United  States  and  I  hope  it  will  continue.  However,  we  have 
In  some  of  our  higher  Institutions  of  education  men  who  are 
trying  to  Instill  nonreliglous  ideas  In  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
God  forbid  the  dav  that  religion  would  tte  destroyed,  because  If 
that  day  ever  comes,  civilization  would  be  lost. 

Let  me  say  to  you  graduates  that  If  you  are  true  to  your  God 
and  church,  you  are  botmd  to  be  true  to  yourself  and  to  your 
country. 

It  Is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  the  youth  of  today  will 
be  the  men  of  tomorrow,  taking  over  the  reins  and  management 
of  this  Government.  For  that  reason,  no  matter  what  university 
or  college  you  may  attend,  boar  in  mind  your  early  religious 
Instructions  and  training  By  so  doing  you  will  not  only  save 
yourself,  but  help  save  this  Government  under  which  you  live,  and 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  civilization. 

Never  let  Intolerance  or  hatred  enter  your  life.  Alwajrs  remember 
that  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  fellowman.  and  no  matter  what  your 
position  in  life  may  be.  if  you  p>erform  It  honestly  and  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  you  are  making  your  contribution  to  Uie 
country  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  ordinary  or  common  laborer  tolling  In  the  street  is  making 
his  contribution  Just  as  much  as  the  President  of  a  bank  or  rail- 
road, as  his  work  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  the  progress 
that  civilization  has  made. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  small  boy  recite  the  following  piece: 

"You    needn't   laugh   because   I'm  small. 
Being  big,  sir.  isn't  all. 
I'm  Jiist  as  much  a  man  as  any  man. 
If  I  do  everything  I  can." 

When  you  leave  this  school  today  It  Is  almost  like  a  step  Into 
a  new  world,  and  do  not  forget  the  teachers  of  this  school  who 
have  given  unselfishly  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  prepare 
you  for  this  great  day. 

Also  your  parents  How  they  have  looked  forward  to  this  Im- 
portant event  in  your  life.  Some  of  them  have,  no  doubt,  made  a 
great  sacrifice  in  order  that  you  might  attend  this  fine  school  and 
be  one  of  Gonzaga  s  graduates  today. 

Some  of  you  may  go  far  In  this  world,  but  no  matter  what 
heights  you  reach  never  forget  your  father  and  mother  who  always 
have  your  Interest  and  welfare  at  heart. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Father  Wlesel  for 
his  kindness  in  Inviting  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  I  also  wish 
to  congratulate  Father  Garner  and  the  faculty  for  the  fine  work 
they  are  doing  with  the  boys  of  Gonzaga. 

In  conclusion,  may  God  guide  you  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
to  a  nobler  and  better  life  I  personally  wish  each  one  of  you 
every  success  and  happiness  In  the  future. 


Action,  Not  Words,  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DEL.WV'ARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL      FROM      WILMINGTON      (DEL)       JOLTINAL-EVERY 

EVENING 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Joumal-Every  E\ening.  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  June  18: 

[From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Jtme  18, 

19401 

ACTION.    NOT   WORDS,    NEEDED 

Of  those  well-meaning  and  patriotic  citizens  who  are  clamoring 
for  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  two  questions  may 
weU  be  asked:  What  do  we  do  after  that,  and  What  do  we  do  It  with? 
Until  some  satisfactory  answers  to  both  these  queries  are  furnished, 
all  talk  of  declaring  war  on  Hitler  or  Mussolini  is  Just  so  much 
froth. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  contended  that  an  American  declaration  would 
hearten  England.  But  it  could  scarcely  tell  the  British  more  than 
they  already  know.  They  understand  that  they  have  our  full  sym- 
pathy and  that  we  are  taking  every  possible  step  to  help  them  secure 
the  implements  of  war.  Even  the  President,  of  whcse  affection  for 
the  democracies  and  hatred  of  the  dictatorships  there  can  he  no 
doubt,  has  said  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can. 

As  for  Hitler  and  Mu-ssolini — who  imagines  that  they  would  be 
dlsturtjed  by  having  the  United  States  declare  war  on  them?  They 
have  lived  long  enough  to  pay  no  attention  to  words  which  can- 
not be  translated  Into  Immediate  and  effective  action.     They  heard 
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Premier  Chamberlain  say  that  Oreat  attain  would  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Poland — and  nothing  happened  to  hinder  them  In  their 
vicious  plans.  They  heard  themselves  berated  by  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Secretary  Ickes,  and  various  other  American  public  offlcials — and 
what  did  they  care  or  have  to  fear? 

8o  fit  Is  today.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  UtUted  States 
could  effect  scarcely  any  change  In  our  status.  The  people  do 
not  want  to  send  tlielr  sons  to  fight  overseas  and  the  military 
equipment  we  have  is  not  substantial  enough  to  make  even  a 
sizable  dent  In  the  situation. 

All  the  world  knows — few  better  than  Hitler — that  America  Js 
unprepared  for  war.  Our  wise  course  is  to  remedy  that  condition 
with  the  utmost  speed.  Let  our  munition  plants  do  our  talking 
for  us.  Or,  as  Bkuck  Baston  has  so  wisely  said:  "Distrust  the 
■peechea  of  politicians  and  do  everything  you  can  to  hurry  the 
making  of  planes  and  more  planes,  ships  and  more  ships,  guns 
and  more  guns.  The  less  Hitler  hears  from  our  politicians,  and 
the  more  he  hears  from  our  lactones,  the  better.  Weapons  are 
the  only  langxiage  he  can  understand." 


The  Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19, 1940 


BROOKINGS  INSTTTDTION  REPORT 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  futility  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of 
1937.  The  House  of  Representatives  demonstrated  It^  atti- 
tude about  6  weeks  ago  when  it  cut  the  appropriation  for 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Un- 
fortunately— especially  in  this  time  of  emergency — the  Sen- 
ate restored  the  funds.  Over  $2,000,000  which  could  well  he 
spent  on  airplanes,  tanks,  and  antiaircraft  guns  are  about 
to  be  poured  down  the  sink  of  futility  for  another  year. 

Recently  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  to  see  my  views 
upheld  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  My  contentions  are 
upheld  in  the  following  report  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tiibune  on  Jime  17.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  this  report  for  the  information  of  the 
Memt>crs  of  this  House. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  17.  1940] 

Pkdekal  Pricb-Cont«ol  Evils  Au  Disclosed — Policy  Is  Assailed  in 

N«w  arrnrr 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  16. — The  Brookings  Institution,  as.sertlng 
that  there  was  a  trend  toward  Government  regulation  of  industrial 
prices  and  production,  said  today  that  "the  more  widely  such 
policies  are  followed  the  less  Is  the  net  benefit"  to  owners  and 
employees  and  "the  larger  Is  the  coat  to  the  community  as  a  whole." 
The  conclusions  were  reached  In  a  study  of  the  relationship  of 
government  to  economic  life  made  by  the  private  research 
organization. 

Citing  regulation  of  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry  as  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  domestic  market  of  an  Industry  "which  finds  the 
demand  for  Its  products  declining,"  the  report  said: 

"Short -run  gains  to  coal  workers  and  operators  appear  possible, 
but  It  Is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  long-run  gains.  The  use 
of  substitutes  Is  likely  to  Increase,  while  higher  wages  may  further 
stimulate  mechanization  of  the  industry  and  force  diminution  of 
direct  employment. 

ouTPtrr  contsol  requieeo 

"Consumers  may  pay  permanently  higher  prices  for  the  product. 
More  slgnlflcant.  however,  is  the  possibility  that  Goverrmieni  price 
regulation  in  such  a  highly  competitive  industry  cannot  be  made 
effective  without  Government  control  of  output." 

The  study  also  reached  these  conclusions: 

1.  That  preparation  for  war  "Inevitably  means  greatly  augmented 
Government  control  of  economic  life." 

2.  Tliat  Government  controls  over  public  utilities  should  be 
modified  "so  that  utilities  will  find  less  to  be  gained  through 
efforts  to  obtain  favorable  valuation  and  rate  actions  by  regula- 
tory commissions  and  more  to  be  gained  by  exploring  possibilities 
of  reduced  rates  and  expanded  service." 

STATES    OTRZa   OBJSCTIONS 

3.  That  the  "exercise  of  managerial  prnwers  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  determining  railroad  charges  is  produc- 


ing a  situation  In  which  neither  private  management  nor  public 
authority  can  be  held  clearly  accountable  for  the  financial  solv- 
ency and  general  operating  effectiveness  of  the  regulated  enter- 
prises." 

Growth  of  governmental  power  and  responsibilities,  the  report 
contended,  has  taken  place  "In  such  piecemeal  fashion  that  Its 
full  Import  has  not  been  grasped,"  and  as  a  result  "there  has  been 
a  development  of  Government  functions  which  might  not  have 
been  approved  in  its  entirety  had  it  been  presented  as  a  general 
program." 

New  Deal  and  a  Third  Term 
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LETTER      FROM      ALBERT     E      POTTS.      PASTOR.      PLYMOUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  a 
constituent,  published  in  the  Herald's  Open  Forum  on  June 
17,  1940: 

Editor  or  the  Herald: 

For  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  deluded  the  American  people, 
demoralized  American  democracy,  discouraged  American  business, 
and  disorganized  American  industry.  If  the  New  Deal  la  granted 
4  more  years  of  power,  the  United  States  will  be  delivered,  lock. 
Block.  Rnd  barrel,  into  some  form  of  Marxism.  I  make  that  as  a 
picphecy.    Please  make  a  note  of  It. 

The  New  Deal  has  deluded  the  American  people  Into  believing 
that  a  government  Is  the  jjeople's  beneficent  benefactor  and  an 
inexhaustible  giver-out  of  Jobs,  doles,  and  pensions.  The  New 
Doal  has  deluded  the  American  people  into  believing  that  bard 
work  and  thrift  are  out  of  date  and  quite  vmnecessary  practices 
for  all  those  who  wish  to  attain  the  abundant  life.  The  New  Deal 
delusion  Is  that  governmental  regulation  alone  will  achieve  the 
abundant  life  for  each  Individual.  While  the  New  Deal  has  been 
preaclilng  such  puffle  to  the  American  people,  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
were  telling  their  people  "that  they  have  many  lean  3rear8  ahead, 
and  that  they  must  sacrifice  and  work  hard  if  they  wish  to 
achieve  the  abundant  life.  '  The  New  Deal  has  made  it  Just  about 
Impossible  for  any  American  leader  to  preach  such  plain  truth. 

The  New  Deal  has  demoralized  American  democracy  by  preach- 
ing to  the  American  people  an  utterly  un-American  class-war 
propaganda.  Millions  of  American  people  have  been  so  deeply 
influenced  by  the  New  Deal  preachments  of  class-war  propaganda 
that  they  now  suspect  every  successful  business  and  professional 
man  of  being  their  social  enemy.  At  this  very  moment  the  New 
Deal's  most  effective  argument  against  certain  Presidential  possi- 
bilities Is  that  they  are  successful  businessmen. 

The  New  Deal  has  discouraged  and  disorganized  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry:  First,  by  direct  governmental  competition ; 
Ecrond.  by  unfair  restrictions  and  regvilations;  third,  by  exoea&lve 
taxation. 

Thus  has  Government  expanded  while  business  and  Industry  have 
declined.  Af  business  and  industry  decline,  fewer  and  fewer  people 
keep  their  Jobs.  As  the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  Increased,  the 
Government  must  dish  out  more  doles.  Jobs,  and  pensions.  The 
more  that  Government  dishes  out  to  the  people,  the  more  money 
It  demands  from  business  and  Industry.  Like  a  parasite,  the  New 
Deal  destroys  the  life  on  which  it  feeds. 

Further,  during  the  reign  of  the  New  Deal,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  subversive  organizations,  mostly  affiliated  with  Moscow, 
have  been  undermining  American  democracy:  First,  by  their 
preachments  of  class  war  propaganda:  second,  by  piloting  our  na- 
tional-preparedness jxJllcles.  These  subversive  organizations,  with 
serpent-like  cunning,  wormed  their  way  into  virtually  all  of  our 
social  Institutions,  but  especially  Into  our  Protestant  pulpits  and 
into  our  schools  of  higher  education.  With  satanlc  skill  they 
brought  their  propaganda  to  bear  upon  our  institutions  that  foi-m 
public  sentiment  and  succeeded  In  divesting  the  American  people 
of  their  patriotism  and  also  of  their  fighting  spirit,  even  the  spirit 
to  fight  to  protect  our  own  national  wealth.  Thus  through  a  so- 
called  peace  program  the  United  States  has  been  disarmed  of 
spiritual  preparedness  and  military  preparedness.  While  all  this 
went  on  In  the  United  States.  Hitler  and  Mu.ssolinl  were  molding 
their  people  Into  loyal  units  and  into  perfect  fighting  machines. 

Now.  after  7  years,  the  New  Deal  proposes  to  do  something  about 
it.  and  It  starts  to  clamp  down  on  these  subversive  elements.  ^Tiat 
a  laugh  that  Is  I  Now  tliey  can  all  fold  up  and  go  back  to  Moscow 
and  Berlin,  because  the  damage  that  they  set  out  to  do  is  all 
accomplished. 
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and    under   our   Constitution   tnere   Is   no   discrimination   against    '    not  be  translated  into  Inamediate  and  effective  action.     They  heard 
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For  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  watched  Hitler  and  Mussolini  make 
elaborate  prtparatlons  to  loot  the  world  of  its  wealth.  It  has  heard 
th"m  boast  of  what  they  Intended  to  do.  But  all  that  the  New 
D'^al  did  about  It  was  to  prepare  speeches  against  what  It  was 
pleased  to  call  the  aggres5ors.  Before  the  head  of  any  government 
makes  a  public  speech  about  "quarantining"  an  aggressor  nation 
that  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  should  make  sure  that  he  is  backed 
up  by  a  people  with  a  fighting  spirit,  and  with  the  biggest  and  best 
army  and  nav7  In  the  world. 

Now.  to  cap  It  all.  the  New  Deal  has  the  gall  to  demand  a  third 
term. 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury,  the  New  Deal  turns  to  successful  busl- 
nes.'^men.  whom  for  years  It  pictured  as  public  enemies,  and  de- 
mands that  they  by  their  willing  cooperation  virtually  endorse  New 
Dral  policies,  and  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  by  working  with  a 
deluded  and  suspicious  people,  and  a  demoralizt^d  democracy,  and  a 
crippled  Industry.  Immediately  make  up  for  7  years  of  New  Deal  folly. 

Well,  all  that  I  can  say  Is.  that  never  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  people  ever  had  to  put  up  with  a  more  screwy  mess 
than  this  mess  which  the  New  Deal  has  dished  up  to  us. 

It  ia  high  time  that  the  American  people  .snapped  out  of  the 
hypnotic  spell  that  the  New  Deal  has  cast  over  them  and  elected 
someone  to  take  charge  of  our  national  affairs  who  will  shoot  off 
•cmethlng  besides  his  mouth. 

Albert  E.  Potts. 
Pastor,   Plymouth,   Congregational   Church. 


Protect  America 
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JUNE  18.  1940 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  McLeod,  of  Michigan,  made  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  red  network,  June  18.  1940: 

To  their  consternntlon  the  pe<ip".e  of  America  h.^ve  awakened 
to  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  th.it  our  democracy  is  Impcrl'.ed. 
Mr)dern  wars  are  waged  In  two  ways  simultaneously.  We  know 
now  thr^t  the  enemy  .strikes  not  only  with  military  forces  at  the 
border,  but  that  he  likewise  strikes  Inside  the  border  with  vast 
and  highly   trained    'flfth  columnists.'" 

No  nation  alert  to  its  o*-n  well-being  can  neglect  either  of 
these  attacking  forces.  Thank  God  the  Nation  is  finally  alert 
and  is  preparing  to  meet  any  enemy  which  may  attack  us  on  any 
of  our  four  borders.  We  must  not.  however,  neglect  to  prepare  to 
put  down  with  every  force  at  our  disposal  those  who,  within  the 
Nation,  would  sacrifice  it.  The  resolution  which  I  am  sponsoring 
Is  one  means  by  which  we  can  subdue  those  elements  within  our 
population  which  would  lay  bare  our  breast  for  the  stroke  of 
enemies  without. 

It  will  do  us  little  good  to  build  up  our  armed  forces  to 
reasonable  strength  after  years  of  neglect  If  we  continue  to  permit 
saboteurs,  "fifth  columnists."  and  other  subversive  elements  so  to 
wea.'-.en  our  moral  fiber  as  to  bring  about  our  disintegration  at 
the  moment  of  trial. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  following  a  clear,  constructive 
course  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  few 
years  and  the  jrreat  Nation  we  have  today  is  a  result  of  carr>-ing 
on  under  the  Constitution  the  wonderfully  laid  plans  of  our 
coui.try  3  fathers.  It  was  federation  and  unity  of  purpose  that 
carried  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  through  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  was  to  preserve  this  unity,  this  federation  of  States, 
that  the  Civil  War  waa  fought.  This  unity  must  ever  be  pro- 
tec*ed. 

But  now  we  are  warned,  and  In  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the 
•ven  tenor  of  our  national  way  may  be  seriously  disturbed.  Always 
A  law-abiding,  law-respecttng  people,  with  implicit  faith  In  the 
Constitution  as  the  basia  of  all  our  laws,  we  now  And  demand. 
by  a  faat-growing  sinister  minority,  for  unhamjjcred  privilege 
and  afflrmation  to  undermine  our  democratic  freedom.  No  one 
wti:  deny  thi.t  ao  far  we  have  acquiesced. 

•  It  U  amon^  the  evila,  and  perhaps  not  the  smaMrst,  of  demo- 
crattc  fovernment.  that  th«  people  must  feel  before  they  will  m« 
When  tha  happen*  they  are  arou*ed  to  action  "  Those  are  the 
Word*  of  our  fliet  f»rrauient.  He  fof«»<»nw  at  that  tim*  thi  m  my 
HiTifliUleA  that  would  heart  the  lt«public  and  th>e  anxiou*  mcmtnta 
lh»».  our  people  wnild  underfo  cnlil  "rou«««d  U>  acMon  " 

rirte  have  been  many  irjrtnc  perUMla  m  the  huuirr  of  America 
wtre  ttte  dafk  6uf»  betweeti  ttie  Doclaraiion  of  InOepeniletic* 


and  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  when  even  the  most  ardent 
patriot  was  pessimistic  that  there  would  ever  be  a  United  States  of 
America.  Likewise,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were 
months  when  the  most  enthusiastic  champions  of  the  Union  were 
doubtful  whether  the  United  States  could  be  preserved.  During 
these  struggles  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  aid  and  comfort  ren- 
dered the  enemies  ficra  t)ehlnd  the  lines  Washington  had  his 
Tories,  and  Lincoln  had  his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  which  provided  that  any  political  party  or  organiza- 
tion which  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  recognized  as  a  political  entity.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  the  Congress  recommend  that  the  several 
State  legislatures  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  recognition  of 
any  such  organization  or  party  on  the  official  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion to  any  office  within  the  State  and  for  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dential and  V'lce  Presidential  electors  and  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress.  This  resolution  is  known 
as  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  No    55. 

By  enacting  this  resoluiicn  into  law.  we  will  have  tak^n  the  first 
definite  step  to  prevent  the  boring  from  within  which  is  slowly 
but  .surely  freezing  the  very  arteries  of  pure  democracy.  I  contend 
further  that  by  stamping  out  the  subversive  groups  and  movements 
which  are  boring  from  withm  we  will  have  accomplished  the  first 
and  most  important  step  for  our  national  defense.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  at  this  time,  that  the  resolution  is  gaining  support  each  day, 
and  I  h';pe  that  before  the  close  of  this  serslon  of  Congress  it  will 
have  become  a  law 

Today,  when  a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  again  convulsed  In  one 
of  hlstcry"s  cyclonic  pplsodes  which  Is  imprinting  an  Ineffable  stain 
upon  the  vaunted  civilization  of  our  20  Christian  centuries,  a  per- 
son who  tells  America  to  waken,  that  the  undermining  of  democ- 
racy is  in  progress  can  no  longer  be  called  an  alarmist.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  person  who  tcdr^y  still  refuses  to  listen  to  facts  and 
listle.ssly  scoffs  at  the  un-American  progress  and  entrenchment 
about   us.   is  nothing  less   than  a  traitor. 

In  the  European  conflict  it  has  been  shewn  that  enemies  within 
the  overrun  countries  have  been  as  dangerous  and  as  damaging  .is 
the  actual  armed  forces  of  the  invaders.  The  ""fifth  column'  In  Den- 
mark, Norway.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  givo  adequate  tostl- 
n.ony  to  the  cffectiveneFs  ot  traitors  in  causing  the  complete  break- 
down of  all  internal  defense,  leading  to  ultimate  annihilaticn.  We 
need  no  more  pointed  examples  to  show  us  that  the  real  enemies  of 
our  country  art  to  be  found  withm  cur  own  borders.  ""Fifth  col- 
umn"" and  streamlined  Trojan-hoise  tactics  are  by  vo  means 
unknown  to  us  in  this  country,  as  we  find  dimntrtn^  European 
Ideologies  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  under  the  cloak  of  democ- 
racy, with  little  or  no  protest  from  the  majority  of  our  people.  We 
mu.>t  recognize  these  forces  frr  what  they  are  and  take  steps  now 
to    frustrate    their    contemptuous    plans. 

Wc  are  Indeed  blind  if  the  brutal  lesson  of  the  past  weeks  In 
Eurcpe  has  been  lost  en  us.  Our  security  as  a  nation  and  as  a  peo- 
ple, together  with  our  American  way  of  living,  may  well  suffer  a 
similar  fate  unless  wc  stir  ours-.-lves  to  t.-.lte  preventive  measures. 
The  strength  of  America  lies  In  our  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  have  built  America,  the  principles  which  have  made  America 
great.    They  are  worth  protecting. 

Each  edition  of  the  press  and  each  news  broadcast  is  stressing 
more  graphically  than  I  can  hope  to.  the  pfTectiveness  of  the  "fifth 
olumn  "  movements  that  were  originally  introduced  into  unsuspect- 
ing nations  under  the  clcafc  of  political  world  theories.  We  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  Nazis  have  operated  in  Denmark. 
Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  find  it  well  n.gh  incredible 
th.it  they  were  able  to  enlist  the  support  and  sympathy  of  some 
of  tha  citizens  of  those  countries  to  the  end  of  having  them 
become  a  party  to  the  destruction  of  their  own  lands.  Yes;  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe,  but  It  is  tragically  tiue. 

The  Commun.st  Party  of  the  United  States  has  taken  exr.ctly 
the  same  position  as  that  taken  by  the  Norwegian  Communist 
Party,  and  the  B?me  position  as  that  taken  by  the  Flnnieh  Com- 
munist Party — all  acting  on  the  party  line  as  Trojan-hcrse 
traitors  for  Stalin.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prcstn:  conflict  the  French  Government  Jailed  its  Communist 
Deputies?  The  present  debacle  in  which  France  now  finds  herself 
Is  In  no  small  measure  attributable  to  the  militant  and  aggressive 
group  of  Communists  who  dominated  and  vlrtu.dly  ccntrolUd  the 
popular  front.  By  their  ability  to  elect  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  they  were  powerful  In  preventing  the  adoption  cf 
ad.^quate  naticnal-defense  measures.  In  the  face  of  an  Immediate 
fore.gn  Invasion,  the  French  Communists  and  their  allies 
threatened  a  general  strike  which  would  have  paral>—ed  their 
country.  Don't  tell  me  these  s'LOogea  cf  Stalin  had  the  interests 
of  France  at  heart. 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  this  Is  the  same  so-called  political  party 
that  la  represented  on  the  American  ballot. 

The  last  48  tragic  hours  which  have  brought  the  International 
utiucture  of  the  world  tumbling  down,  make  imperative  a  tead- 
Juiitment  of  American  thinking. 

CongrcRa  would  be  drrriict  in  Its  duty,  would  be  almof.t  ffUlUy 
of  trc.iacn  were  It  to  adjourn  and  l<'ave  the  Nation's  Cupltot  at 
thU  time  V/c  mu*t  luce  ih"  reality  of  a  chaotic  condition  wought 
aboMt  by  b«rbarou»  w«f  war  nuch  n*  hn*  rwver  \^{<'T*  f^en  ween 
In  th«*  world  war  of  a  type,  whicD  untU  ttie  laai  2  aiouiba  wa« 
Inccncetvablf, 
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New  forces,  new  events,  new  methods  have  been  let  loose.  What 
do  they  mean  to  the  United  States?  What  do  they  i>ortcnd  for 
otir  national  welfare — what  can  be  done,  what  must  be  done  If 
this  Nation  Is  to  survive  In  this  new  kind  of  polity? 

The  Immediate  Job  before  Congress  Is  dual  In  nature.  First. 
we  must  make  our  borders  absolutely  Impregnable  to  any  attack 
from  without.  Second,  we  mtist  wipe  out  the  nests  of  infection 
from  which  subversive  elements  are  spreading  poison  among  the 
130.000.000  loyal,  but  often  too  acquiescent  citizens  We  must 
erect  on  every  hand  every  conceivable  barricade  to  stop  the  forces 
working  for  Internal  disintegration. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact — the  truth,  that  your  National 
Government  has  been  no  more  alert  to  the  developing  of  modern 
war  methods  than  desolated  France,  Imperiled  and  dismayed  Eng- 
land, destroyed  Holland,  and  betrayed  Belgium.  Your  leaders. 
Just  as  the  leaders  of  these  devastated  countries,  have  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  World  War  days  of  1914  in  their  military  think- 
ing. These  European  leaders  have  betrayed  their  own  p>eople. 
They  have  sent  their  youth  forth  to  war  without  any  realization 
of  what  they  would  encounter.  Those  Innocent  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed horribly  to  a  stupid  and  apathetic  leadership. 

The  warning  is  clear.  Your  national  leadership  is  Just  as  guilty 
as  was  the  leadership  of  those  once  great  nations  which  now  are 
In  ruins  Faced  with  this  cataclysmic  situation  Congress  Is  told  by 
the  President  to  adjourn — to  go  h<Mne.  I  cannot  conceive  this  to  be 
the  method  by  which  we  can  overcome  years  of  neglect  and  failure. 

Wc  are  either  for  America  or  against  America.  There  can  be  no 
divided  allegiance  when  our  country  and  our  American  institutions 
are  concerned.  If  we  are  for  America  wc  must  be  strong  and  cou- 
rageous enough  to  declare  that  no  longer  will  we  coddle  or  tolerate 
d^gerous  wildcat  doctrine  spreaders  who  would  destroy  the  form 
of  Government  which  affords  them  protection.  No  longer  can  we 
let  the  word  "liberalism"*  Include  that  kind  of  free  sjieech,  and  be 
the  subterfuge  for  slander,  degradation,  and  the  destruction  of 
America. 

Those  who  proclaim  their  patriotism  so  loudly  and  so  often  have 
now  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  love  of  country  by  put- 
ting their  every  effort  into  a  concentrated  drive  against  these  poi- 
sonous groups.  We  are  matching  wits  with  the  cleverest,  most 
vuiscrupulous  group  of  madmen  history  has  ever  known.  There  Is 
no  He  too  vile,  no  means  too  low.  no  treachery  too  base,  no  crime 
too  great,  nor  a  wrong  too  grievous  for  these  forces  of  hate  to  use  In 
destroying  us  from  within. 

No  longer  can  we  carry  on  as  Just  passive,  silent,  Inactive,  or 
perhaps  Just  happy-go-lucky  Americans.  There  are  responsibilities 
facing  us  which  we  cannot  shirk.  If  we  are  Americans  and  100 
percent  for  America,  we  will  not  want  to  shirk  these  responsibilities; 
rather,  we  will  protect  and  pa.s8  on  our  heritage  for  generations  to 
come  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  refuse  our  responsibility  and  prefer 
to  live  in  an  ultra-liberal  state,  letting  this  land  of  ours  be  known 
to  all  the  world  as  the  clearing  house  for  all  crack-p)0t  Ideas  and 
the  experimental  ground  for  all  oppressive  doctrines,  by  reason  of 
misuse  and  misinterpretation  of  free  speech — let  us  say  so 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  say  we  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  and 
philosophy  of  communism,  nazl-lsm.  and  fascism — we  must  resolve 
to  do  something  about  It.  My  resolution,  If  approved,  would  be  a 
message  to  every  nation  that  the  United  States  of  America  Is  not 
a  stooge  Nation  for  destructive  "fifth  column""  movements.  Let 
them  know,  once  and  for  all,  that  our  domestic  freedoms  cannot 
be    violated    with    Impunity. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  to  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  we  are  facing.  The  task  before  us  is  to 
awaken  a  love  of  country  In  each  and  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  our  land. 

"The  moment  demands  an  energetic  application  of  all  the  ftmda- 
mental  precepU  of  Americanism.  The  responsibility  of  preserving 
and  protecting  our  American  Ideals  rests  equally  upon  each  of  us. 
Our  people  must  be  rallied  for  united  action  against  the  forces 
that  would  destroy  us. 

It  Is  by  no  means  Inevitable  that  we  In  America  should  suffer  the 
treacherous  betrayals  that  have  occurred  In  other  lands.  The 
sleeping  conscience  of  America  must  awaken,  and,  once  awakened, 
must  act.  This  Is  oiu-  couunon  task,  this  Is  a  Job  for  every 
individual  American. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  America  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
fundamental  truth,  that  the  condition  upon  which  God  has  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  liberty. 


i      Charles  Plumley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OK  PKNNgYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne$dav.  June  19, 1940 
Mr,  AULEN  of  Penniiylv«nl«,    Mr,  Speaker,  for  many  yeari 
tfurlof  tbe  Mimmer  numUu  mjr  UrnHy  and  I  tuve  bad  Um 


honor  of  being  vacation  constituents  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Plttmley].  His  district  comprises  the  entire 
Green  Mountain  State.    He  serves  It  well. 

It  gave  me  keen  pleasure  to  read  in  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  several  days  ago  the  following  editorial  which  gives 
deserved  recognition  to  my  August  Congressman,  also  June 
and  July. 

Congressman  Charlh  Plttmlft  getting  degrees  from  three  col- 
leges looks  to  be  receiving  more  than  a  proper  share  in  the  allotment 
but  It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  folks  that  Mr.  Plumuct 
made  a  record  as  a  college  president  before  he  made  a  still  more 
notable  record  in  Congrets.  Thirty  years  ago  Plumlet  had  a  Job 
with  a  big  rubber  company  out  at  Akron  in  Its  legal  department 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  more  money  today  If  he  had  stayed 
In  Akron  and  grown  up  with  the  country.  He  didn't  do  it.  Nor- 
wich University,  a  little  college  In  PLtn^iLir's  home  tovni  of  North- 
field,  was  in  trouble  and  needed  a  new  president  to  lift  It  out  of  an 
old  rut.  and  Invited  Plumlet  to  come  back  home  and  see  what  he 
could  do.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  In  less  than  two  decades, 
doubled  the  size  and  quadrupled  the  service  of  Norwich,  built  up  its 
endowment  to  two  millions.  Then  he  resigned  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  has  proved  to  be  one  of  Its  most  useful  Members 
and  ranks  with  the  leaders.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Plumleys  degree 
from  Boston  University  was  earned  fully  as  much  by  his  service 
as  a  college  president  as  by  his  career  in  Congress. 


Farmers  Union  of  ^eyenne,  N.  Dak^  Favors 
Defense  of  \^^tern  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 


RESOLUTION  FROM  FARMERS  UNION.  LOCAL  NO.  60 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farmers  Union,  Local 
No.  69,  of  Sheyenne.  N.  Dak.,  passed  the  following  resolution 
on  June  14,  1940,  and  have  asked  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

REsoLxrnoif 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  dedicated  to  the  his- 
torical Monroe  Doctrine,  we.  the  members  of  Farmers  Union, 
Local  No.  69,  of  Eddy  County,  N.  Dak.,  In  meeting  are  In  favor 
of  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  opposed  to  engaging 
In  foreign  war  or  sending  our  boys  to  foreign  battlefields:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  the  North 
Dakota  Union  Farmer  and  to  Congressmen  Lemke  and  BtJKDicK, 
Senators  Nye  and  Tra/it.r.  and  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

(Signed)     Chas.  Higgle, 

Secretary. 

Shetenne,  N.  Dak  ,  June  14,  1940. 


Harvard  Report  on  W.  P.  A, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial: 

HARVARD   REPOBT   OW    W.    P.   A. 

Harvard  University  sends  us  a  report  on  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
atudjes  ever  made  of  W.  P.  A.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  It 
than  we  have  room  to  Ull  you  here,  order  from  your  bookseller 
Applicants  for  Work  R«ll«f,  by  Dr.  Elzabeth  W.  Ollboy  (H»r\ard 
Vnivrrslty  PrMu). 

la  W  P  A,  a  shovel 'iMnins  «anf  of  loafer*? 

Tb«  Harvard  report  mv*  that  th«  maJorliT  of  parsons  spplrinc 
for  work  ralUf  f  bard'trorkinf  p*opU  wbo  w«r«  wail  •M*  to 
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j   in  in"  w(/T)o    war  oi  •  lypc,  ^tiirn  untu  iim  imi  a  ntouihJi  «k« 
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dunnf  the  tummer  montiu  mj  iwmuf  moa  i  b»v«  um>  •«•« 
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■upport  th«n««1r«i  before  d«Tre«»lon   unemplnyment   ret   In   and    ' 
that  moat  of  them  bad  put  off  seeking  work  reliet  until  their  httlo 
aavings  were  gone.    Many  even  went  heavily  into  debt  before  seek-    . 
ing  relief.  I 

"The  majority  were  responsible  citizens  who  lo*it  their  Jobs  as  a    I 
result  of  economic  circumstances  before  which  they  were  power- 
less." says  the  Harvard  report.  ! 

Harvard  did  not  set  out  to  prove  that  W.  P.  A   was  a  good  thing.    ' 
Harvard  sought  facta.     So  before  any  of  us  resume  throwing  about 
loot>e  criticism  of  W.  P.  A.,  maybe  we  had  better  read  the  book  by  a 
committee  that  knows  what  It  Is  talking  about. 


Discrimination  Against  Veterans  by  Work  Projects 
Administration  of  Soutliern  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19. 1940 


RESOLXmON       FROM       LOS       ANGEXE3       COUNTY       COUNCIL. 

AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FX3RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

RESOLXmON 

Los  Angexes.  Calit..  June  1.  1940. 

Whereaa  the  Work  Projects  Administration  by  Federal  law 
gives  veterans  preference  In  assignment  and  retention  In  employ- 
ment, subject  to  the  requirement  that  all  persons  assigned  to  work 
on  project*  shall  be  qualified  by  occupational  training,  experience, 
and  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  required,  prefer- 
ence In  employment  or  retaining  In  employment  on  projects,  and 

Whereas  preference  shall  be  given  In  the  followlnj;  order:  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  and  the  Spanish -American  War,  and 
veterans  of  any  campaign  or  expedition  In  which  the  United 
States  has  been  enpAged  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans"  Administration)  who  are  In  need 
and   who  are  American  citizens,  and 

Whereas  the  Work  Projects  Administration  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia has  Ignored  all  rules.  reg\Uatlons,  and  laws  hcrelnto  before 
referred  to  and  have  consistently  violated  administrative  bulletin 
No.  214  D  pertaining  thereto:  Now.  therefor?,  be  it 

licsolved.  That  the  Loa  Angeles  County  Council.  American 
Le«lon,  Department  of  California  go  on  record  as  opposing  this 
policy  of  discrimination  against  veterans  of  the  World  War,  United 
Spanish  War  veterans,  and  other  American  cltlzons,  and  other 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  who  are  In  need 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  F.  C.  Harrington. 
Commissioner  of  Work  Project.s;  Hon.  Culbert  Olson.  Governor  of 
tKe  State  of  California;  and  all  Members  of  Congress  from  southern 
California,  requesting  that  a  thorough  Investigation  be  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  remedying  this 
condition  in  southern  California. 

Irwin  W    Mincer,  Adjutant. 

This  resolution  adopted  and  pa.ssed  at  regular  business  meeting 
of  the  Lob  Angeles  County  Council,  American  Legion,  June  7,  1940. 


Time  Essential  for  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1940 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  press  carries  a 
full -page  advertisement,  "Stop  Hitler  Now." 

WISHrOl,    THINKING GRIM    HEAUTT 

We  yield  first  place  to  no  man  in  grieving  over  the  fact  that 
we  are  unprepared  and  unable  to  do  anything  eflfectlve  in 
turning  the  tide  of  battle  over  there. 

We  take  second  place  to  no  man  in  our  determination  that 
American  boys  shall  not  be  sent  to  their  slaughter  over  there. 

We  are  adamant  In  our  determination  to  keep  out  of  this 
tJ^ir^g  until  we  are  fit  and  to  prevent  further  acts  of  war  on 


the  part  of  this  administration,  t'-ndin:;  to  drag  us  Into  a  war 
for  which  we  are  utterly  unprepared  in  both  material  and 
leadership  and  which  could  only  en.i  in  di^aiiter  for  us. 

The  future  happiness  and  civilization  c!  the  world  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  stave  off  war  until  we  are  prepared.  And 
when  we  are  prepared  we  must  be  so  everlastingly  fit  that  our 
protest  will  be  more  effective  than  an  army. 

There  need  be  no  war  once  we  are  prepared,  but  there  will 
be  a  war  and  we  will  be  in  it  over  our  heads  before  we  are 
ready,  if  bluff  and  bluster  and  "two-bit"  promises  of  aid. 
which  cannot  be  effective,  continue. 

If  this  was  our  war,  and  perhaps  it  was.  then  that  fact 
should  have  been  discovered  years  ago  when  Hitler  first  rose 
to  power  and  started  arming  Germany. 

Then  was  the  time  to  stop  Hitler. 

We  did  nothing  about  it,  although  fully  advised,  day  by  day. 
of  what  was  going  en.  That  part  of  the  world,  which  was 
even  more  vitally  concerned  than  we.  did  very  Lttle  about  it 
until  too  late. 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  one  to  step  into  the  ring  with  Joe 
Louis  unless  one  was  terribly  and  completely  fit.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  wholesale  murder  to  get  into  this  war  at 
this  time. 

Daily  this  administration,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
is  taking  additional  steps  toward  war.  committing  acts  of 
war.  which  will  certainly  drag  us  into  this  thing. 

Only  today,  by  administrative  ruling,  American  pUots  were 
told  to  fly  planes  into  Canada.  Canada  is  at  war.  Our 
Neutrality  Act  says  to  all  the  world,  "Come  and  get  it."  The 
same  act  prohibits  delivery. 

This  world  can  be  saved,  but  only  by  America  and  only  then 
by  sparring  for  time  so  that  we  can  arm  to  the  teeth  and  pre- 
pare in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
world  and  make  good  our  demands. 


Time  To  Pipe  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      BUFFALO      COURIER-EXPRESS      OP 

JUNE    18,    1940 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  ^Jlr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  of  June  18.  1940. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  newspaper  is  bringing  to  our  attention 
in  a  timely  manner  pertinent  facts  in  Time  to  Pipe  Down. 
[From  the  BuiTalo  Courier  Express  of  June  18,  1940] 

TIME    TO    PIPE    DOWN 

Careless  thinkers  of  the  Nation  have  been  enjoying  them-selves 
Immensely  of  late  in  an  emotional  Jag.  Too  many  of  us  have  let 
our  sympathies  and  perhaps  our  fears  and  certainly  our  dislikes — 
not  to  say  hatreds — get  the  best  of  us. 

But  it  is  time  to  pipe  down  on  that  talk  of  "getting  into  this 
war  ■■ 

Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  put  responsibility  on  the 
press  and  the  columnists.  Perhaps  seme  newspapers  and  certainly 
some  columnists  are  not  without  fault.  But  they  cannot  at  their 
l)est — or  their  worst — equal  the  Josh  Lees  and  the  Clattde  Peppers 
who  Fpeak  from  the  floors  of  the  National  Legislative  Halls.  How- 
ever, that  is  neither  here  ncr  there. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  about  as  near  to  getting 
Into  this  war  and  still  "keep  short  of  war"  as  we  can  get.  There 
Is  great  need  of  watching  our  step  If  we  are  to  avoid  crossing  the 
line.  The  practice  of  putting  chips  on  our  shoulders  when  we  lack 
muscles  in  our  arms  Is  not  without  danger. 

How  Illy  we  are  prepared  to  make  war — for  others  or  for  our- 
selves— Is  shown  by  our  incapacity  to  provide  the  Allies  with  the 
implements  of  war  as  now  waged.  True,  we  have  Immense  man- 
power. In  the  first  World  War.  the  number  subject  to  draft 
reached  25.000.000.  Today  It  Is  estimated  that  they  might  total 
35,000.000.    But  In  this  war  men  ore  incidental  to  machines.     As 
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Mr.  Lindley  rays  In  his  column  on  this  page,  a  tin  hat  Is  no  pro-    I 

tecf.on  from  a  bomb  dropped  frrm  the  skies,  a  bayonet  cannot  stop  I 
a  tank.  buMet«  are  not  caupht  in  bare  hands.  Without  adequate  j 
rnechaulzaticn.  any  army  we  might  send  overseas  would  merely  , 
be  sont  to  de'enselers  slaughter.  | 

Our  boasted  proficiency  in  manufacture  cannot  create  all  the  i 
needed  implements  of  war  In  a  few  months,  not  In  a  year,  probably  ] 
not  In  several  years.  Germany  worked  with  diabolical  Intelligence 
and  with  supreme  and  concentrated  purpose  for  not  less  than  6 
years  to  buiid  the  war  machine  with  which  It  has  made  a  shambles 
of  much  of  continental  Europe  and  with  which  It  purpcscs  to  make 
itself  Euro;>e's  dominant  nation — If  it  stops  there.  Every  other 
national  activity  was  subordinated  to  this  purpose.  That  activity 
was  carried  on  with  immense  sacrifices  Imposed  upon  Its  people 
and  at  an  unknown  but  surely  a  tremendous  cost. 

Many  here  feel  that  defeat  of  the  Allies  would  be  a  calamity  to 
democracy  In  peneral  and  particularly  a  menace  to  the  United 
States.  The  response  of  Congress  to  President  Roosev"lt's  request  ' 
for  funds  fur  defense  shov.'s  the  Government  Is  In  accord  with  that  | 
thought.  But  If  It  has  taken  Germany  some  6  years  of  concen- 
trated effort  to  build  and  equip  Its  astoundlngly  powerful  war  ma- 
chine. It  Is  folly  to  assume  that  a  nation  not  noted  for  Its  con- 
centration can  do  better.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Landon  that,  "In  this 
situation  we  should  •  •  •  not  risk  getting  into  a  war  for  which 
we  lack  both  essential  equipment  and  trained  men." 

C  >mmon  sense  at  this  point  demands  that  we  give  full  heed  to 
realities.  Amoii;;  these  realities  Is  a  realization  that  the  five  billion 
for  which  Mr  Roosevelt  has  so  far  asked  is  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
of  total  cost  Let  us  incidentally  ask  ourselves  how  that  cost  Is  to 
be  met  unless  there  Is  a  readiness  to  make  whatever  s.acrlflcea 
may  be  needed,  even  in  fields  where  notice  has  already  been  given 
that  sacrifices  will  not  be  willingly  granted. 

We  wish  we  could  feel  that  moral  force  is  still  a  power  In  this 
troubled  world,  strong  enough  to  compel  a  return  to  peaceful 
relations  between  nations.  But  apparently  we  are  In  a  period  of 
physical  force  which  will  end  only  when  the  world  again  learns 
through  experience  Its  folly.  Its  futility,  and  its  wickedness.  Not 
having  the  courage  to  use  needed  force  In  Us  assigned  job  of 
policing  the  world,  the  League  of  Nations  had  recourse  to  moral 
pressures.  The  League  is  now  dead.  Moral  force  did  not  make 
effective  the  Kellogg  Pact,  In  which  57  nations  agreed  to  outlaw 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  tlielr  differences.  It  did  not  deter 
J;\pan  from  its  theft  of  Manchuria,  nor  from  Us  later  and  present 
Intent  to  take  China  from  Its  ancient  holders  It  caused  no  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  Italy  when  the  latter  deckled  to  take  unto 
Itself  the  country  of  an  almost  primitive  people  with  whom  it 
had  no  quarrel.  Nor  Germany  when  it  raped  central  Europe;  or 
v.hen  It  later  violated  tl.e  neutrality  of  Norv.ay  and  Holland  and 
E:?lgium.  Nor  Russia  when  It  participated  In  the  destruction  of 
Poland:  nor  when  It  ended  the  Independence  of  Finla:id  as  it  now 
evidently  intends  to  end  the  Independence  of  Elstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

A  part  of  the  world  Is  war  mad.  B?cause  that  Is  so.  it  forces 
preparation  for  war  on  others.  If  a  hlghwaym.an  on  the  street 
demands  our  posscsslcns.  we  do  not  argue  the -morality  of  his  act 
with  him;  we  hope  that  the  club  we  have  Is  as  big  as  his  own. 
There  Is  a  highwayman  abroad  in  the  world  today.  That  Is  why 
we  say  It  Is  time  to  pipe  down  on  the  talk  of  "getting  into  this 
war"  further  than  we  already  are  in  when  we  haven  t  a  club; 
time  to  concentrate  on  the  Job  of  fashioning  that  club;  time  for 
plain  horse  sense  to  take  the  place  of  emotion  in  our  thinking. 


Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  the  Bloom  resolu- 
tion, as  it  destroys  the  utility  of  the  Monroe  Dcctrine.  Tlie 
resolution  cloaks  it  with  a  rigidity  that  takes  away  the  power 
grown  into  this  magnificent  doctrine  over  the  last  116  and 
more  years.  This  resolution  is  an  unfortunate  manifesta- 
tion of  defeatism,  as  it  restricts  the  doctrine's  significance 
thrcugh  partial  legislative  definition. 

The  weight  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  well  known  by  every 
leader  of  world  powers.  They  know  of  its  history  of  interpre- 
tation to  meet  the  then  existing  American  needs.  Tliey 
know  that  it  has  continuously  been  interpreted  by  our  State  ! 
Department  down  the  years,  for  the  protection  of  America. 
To  put  it  in  a  strait  jacket  now.  as  does  the  Bloom  resolution. 
is  an  act  of  weakness  which  says  in  substance  to  the  dictator 
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nations:  "We  have  lost  faith  In  our  splendid  age-old  pro- 
nouncement." I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that.  I  honor  that 
pronouncement  and  as  we  are  protected  in  the  folds  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  so  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  protected  the 
Americas  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  under  the  wise  inter- 
pretations of  former  executive  departments. 

I  refuse  by  my  vote  to  give  up  any  right  to  interpret  that 
dcctrine  as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  Why  retreat  from 
interpreting  this  time-honored  doctrine  in  face  of  totalitar- 
ianism?   Why  yield  up  these  sovereign  powers? 

It  is  too  bad  in  this  time  of  stress  for  America  that  our 
Government  should  admit  any  weakness  in  our  time-tried 
doctrine  and  definitely  limit  its  most  material  scope  of  service, 
when  we  need  it.  I  can  imagine  weakness  in  leaders,  but  a 
weakness  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  almost  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  lack  of  faith  in  the  Almighty. 


The  Prevailing  Wage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
pa.st  few  years  we  have  seen  the  long,  hard  battle  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  crowned  with  victory  on  many  fronts.  This  vic- 
tory was  signalized  and  secured  by  the  enactment  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  by  the  Federal  Government  which  not 
only  recognizes  but  defines  and  protects  the  rights  of  the 
laboring  people  of  this  Nation. 

But  while  we  have  made  great  progress  even  to  the  point 
of  regulating  the  hours  of  toil  and  the  rates  of  pay  for 
millions  of  workers,  we  have  failed  in  a  large  measure  to 
apply  the  medicine  which  we  expect  others  to  take.  This  is 
more  than  amply  demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  prevailing  wage  on  many  of  its  building  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  The  Government  pays  the 
prevailing  wage  on  m.uch  of  its  work,  but  in  my  district,  and 
I  am  sure  in  yours,  there  are  many  instances  where  skilled 
workmen  and  artisans  are  compelled  to  work  on  Government 
jobs  for  a  mere  subsistence  wage. 

In  my  district,  for  example,  additions  were  made  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Facility;  to  the  Army  post,  and  to 
spveral  other  branches  of  the  Government  located  there. 
These  jobs  required  the  services  of  great  numbers  of  car- 
penters, painters,  plumbers,  m.asons,  and  other  skilled  work- 
men. Not  one  of  them  was  paid  the  prevailing  wage  for 
that  type  of  work,  while  across  the  street  artisans  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  work  for  private  contractors,  were 
receiving  the  wages  commensurate  with  their  skill  and  ex- 
perience. There  can  be  no  legitimate  excuse  for  such  a 
condition. 

If  skilled  workers  are  to  be  employed  by  the  Government 
they  should  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage.  If  the  Government 
can  afford  to  build  then  it  can  afford  to  pay  wages  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  private  citizen  who  happens  to  build  a 
house  or  a  garage.  By  failing  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage 
rates  and  by  expanding  the  construction  program  all  the 
time  the  Government  is  actually  tearing  the  foundation  from 
under  the  wage  scales  for  tradesmen  and  skilled  workers  and 
encouraging  others  to  follow  suit  in  depressing  the  wages  of 
workers  everywhere  in  the  construction  field. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  pleaded  with  various  branches 
of  the  Government  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage  on  construc- 
tion jobs  requiring  skilled  tradesmen.  Many  of  you  have 
had  the  same  experience  but  to  no  avail.  It  is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  take  a  hand  and  specify  that  the  prevailing 
wage  be  paid  on  all  Government  construction  for  skilled 
workmen.    As  the  matter  stands  now  tlie  Government  Is 
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excusing  Itaelf  for  paying  subsistence  wages  on  the  grounds 
that  the  funds  used  for  the  construction  where  such  wages 
are  paid  are  W.  P.  A.  or  emergency  funds.  Again  I  say,  if 
the  Oovemment  can  afford  to  build  it  can  afford  to  pay  the 
prevailing  wage. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a  widespread  construction 
program  in  the  name  of  national  defense.  This  program 
will  require  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  and  artisans.  If 
we  see  to  it  that  they  receive  wages  commensurate  with  their 
skill  and  experience  we  will  be  serving  the  twofold  purpose 
of  building  oiu*  defenses  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  a 
program  of  complete  economic  recovery.  If,  however,  we  are 
going  to  extend  the  subsistence  wage  scales,  then  we  can  ex- 
pect a  complete  break-down  of  all  the  gains  and  progress  made 
by  skilled  labor  during  the  psist  century.  Boasting  that  we 
have  recognized  and  fortified  the  rights  of  labor  means  very 
little  indeed,  if  we  permit  the  Federal  Government  of  which 
we  are  an  integral  part,  to  drive  down  the  scale  of  wages  and 
encourage  private  contractors  to  follow  our  example. 


List  of  Editorials  Favoring  Termination  of  Foreign 

Silver  Purchases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prmted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  certain 
editorials  relating  to  the  Senate  vote.  May  9,  1940,  approving 
my  bill,  S.  785.  to  terminate  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Editoriait  favoring  enactment  of  S.  785,  a  bill  to  terminate  the 
purchase  of  foreign  silver 


Newspaper 


Th«»OM*tt« 

The  Courier 

The  StarTini«a 

The  Neir» 

KoclEy    Mountain 
News. 

The  Wcrld 

Tiin««  Keoordar 

Tho  Courant         .     . 
l>eniocnit-Chronicle . 

Tht>  Pr««s     

rn-^s  H.-rnld    . 
Star- Bt'!Ut>n   .     .   .. 

KvininK  Juumal 

Time*  Npws         

Evrning  Fonun 

The  Ni-ws 


City 


The  Pr«s9S 

Tho  Sun    

The  .>tar    

The  Tost        

Kvening  Fonun... 

Ak.>  Herald  

I^rt  ss 

Mornfnit  Tribane.. 

Fre*  Press 

The  Times 


The  Star 

Tho  Times 

Letifcer  Dispatch. 

The  News   

The  Tnhune 

The  Call  

The  .News     

Time-s  Tribune... 

Leailer   

The  Post   .     

World- Telrtmun.. 
Past-I>isp*tcb.... 


The  Oairtte 

Journal    

VirpnUn  Pilot... 


8t.  Joseph.  Mo 

Camden,  .V.  J 

Pt    I-oui.-«,  .Mo 

HilL*.laV,  Mich 

Denver,  t'olo   

Aberdeen.  Wash 

Zaoesvilltf.  OhK) 

Hartford.  Conn   

Rochmter.  .N.  Y 

I  tua.  N.  Y 

Porttind.  Maine  .. 

Ashtabula.  Ohio 

W  ilmicicton.  Dfl   . 
Hrndersonvllle,  N.  C 

F»nro.  N.  Dak  

Cumberland,  .Md.   . 

Oraad  R»pid«.  Mich 
W  laohi'stor,  Ky       . . 

Kansa.*  Ci'y,  Mo  . 
Birniinitham.  .Ma.. 
F&r«o.  N.  Dak  . 
BirniinKhaiTi.  .\la. . 
Fort  Worih.  Tox 
MinneapoiK.  Minn 

lAtri)!',  \l\rh 

Du<iuesne,  Pa, 


Date 


Portsmouth,  Va 

New  York  City 

NiTfolk.  Va    

BulTalo,  N   Y 

AlNrt  I.«'a.  Minn  . 
Patorson.  .N.J 
San  Fram-l"ico,  Calif 
Mirin«'ap»lis,  Minn. 
Manchester.  X.  H  . 

Camden.  .N.J 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Tifton,  Oa   

Elisabeth,  N.J.. 
Norfolk.  V*. 


Mav  l«i 
M:iy  14 
.May  n 
May  15 
..  do   .. 

May  11 

May  13 

do 
May  31 

do 
May  14 
-May  22 
May  17 

do 
May  18 
May  17 

Mav  IS 

May  JU 

Mav  21 

.Miy  11 

Mav  17 

-Miy  13 

.May  11 

.May  1.1 

.May  1.^ 

May  10 

May  15 

.May  10 

May  13 

do  . 

May  15 

do 

May  10 

May  13 

May  14 
.  do 

May  10 

May  15 


May  10 
May  11  I 
May  12  i 


Title  of  e<litorial 


Qiiittinir  a  Folly. 

The  Senate  Vote  on  Silver. 

CatohiriK  I'p  With  Silver. 

Silver  Hiivine. 

The  Sliver  Bia 

Fureicn  Silver. 

l^auity  on  Silver. 

Tho  Silver  Fully. 

Silver  and  Sanity. 

A^in.st  Silver  B(i>iaK. 

The  Silver  Bil". 

Far  Sense  on  Silver. 

Senato  an'l  Silver. 

Foreijrn  Silvor 

To  End  The  Silver  FoUy. 

A      Foolish      L.a\v      That 

Should  Be  Reix-aleil. 
Domestic  I.^iios. 
.\pain-it     BuyLii>!     Foreign 

Silver. 
Inside  tho  .«ilver  Lining. 
The  Silver  Hill. 
Time  To  Halt  I' 
Curbing  Silv(  r  Buying. 
Tile  Silver  Bi'l. 
How  To  U-t  Clo 
A  Biar  by  the  TaM. 
Bu.vini?   F.iroign   Silver  at 

Fancy  Prices. 
The  Silver  Issue  .\eain. 
To  End   the   Silver  Folly. 
The  Silver  Folly. 
Fad  Silver  Purchase. 
How  To  Lot  Oo. 
Silver  Vote  a  Qood  Sign. 
The  Silver  Bill. 
SwoHrine  Oil. 
Ending   the   Silver  Folly. 
The  Senate  Vote  on  Silver. 
The  Silver  Bill. 
False    Propheciea   on   the 

Sliver  Policy. 
Passage  of  the  Silver  Bill. 
End  the  Silver  Folly. 
S*aity on  Um  Silver  Policy. 


I    Editorials  favoring  enactment  of  S.  785,  a  bill  to  terminate   the 
purchase  of  foreign  silver — Continued 


Newspaper 

City 

Date 

Title  of  e<litorlal 

Globe- Democrat 

Prf>ss  Telegram 

The  Post  

St.  LouLs,  .Mo 

I.onB  Beach,  Calif  . . 
Morpantown,  W.  Va 

Washington.  D.  C. 
New  York  City 

El  Pa.<w>.  Tex 

I>ayton.  Ohio 

Blo<iinshurg.  Pa 

Milfurd.  Del 

Boone,  Iowa 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
WashiuKton,  D.  C. 

do 

Columbus.  Ohio 

New  York  City 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Norwich,  Conn 

Lvnchhurg,  Va 

Easton,  Pa    

Detroit,  Mich 

May  13 

^Tay  10 
May  13 

May  20 
May  13 

May  10 
May  13 
May  14 
May  10 

May  13 

May   10 
May   13 
May     8 
May  13 
do.    . 
May  11 
May  10 
May  11 

...do 

do 

Congress  and   the    Silrer 
Ja«. 

No  More  Foreign  Silver, 

Further    Delay   Indefensi- 
ble. 

Threadbare  Pretext. 

Townsend   Resolution  To 
Co)i!<e    Silver    Purcha.s« 
-May    Bo    Held    L"p    in 
tho  House. 

Tho  Silver   Bill. 

Buving  Foreign  Silver 

Do 

American  Banker 

Herald-Po5t 

The  Journal   

Morning  Press 

The  Chronicle 

News  Republican 

The  Times 

To  End  the  Silver  Folly. 
Buyinji  Foreign  Silver. 
Senate  Votes  Dowu  Silver 

Buying. 
Thumbs  Oown  on  Silvor 

The  Post         

Sf^nAtp  An«l  f^ilvfv 

Evening  Star 

The  Ut.>ii>a«ch 

Wall  .Street  Journal  . . 
Tho  News      

Foreign  Silver. 
L>oinestio  Problems  Vital. 
A  Shallow  .\cros.*aCriklU;. 
Silver  Vote  a  Ooo-l  Siirn 

Tho  Mulletin 

Tho  Nows 

Stopping  Foreign  SilviT. 
Plai-e  to  Stirt 

The  Express 

The  Frw  Press 

Senate  on  Silver  .Act. 
Senate  to  tho  Rescue 

Telegraph  Herald 

Th«  .News 

The  Journal 
The  .N.^hern  Vlrpin- 
ian  Daily. 

Beacon-JoumaL 

The  Star 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Oreenvillo,  S.  C 

.\ntieo,  WLs    

Strasburg,  Va  

Akron,  Ohio 

Rcxkford.  Ill     

Lynchburg,  Va 

Indian^p<il)s,  Ind  .. 
St.  Louis.  .Mo  

Wilmington,  Del 

Kansa-i  Citv,  Mo 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Pino  Bluff,  .\rk    

Indiar.apolis,  Ind   .. 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Albany.  N.Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 

Boston,  Mass     

New  York  City 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Plainfleld.  N.J 

Providence,  R.  I 

Canajoharie.  NY. 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 

May  12 
May  11 
May  10 
May  11 

...do 

-do 

May  10 

. .  do 

May   11 

do 
May   27 
May  11 

.     do 

May   14 
•May   13 
.May  10 
May  16 

May  24 

May  27 

May  25 

do.. 
May  23 
May  27 
May  23 
May  afi 

Silver  Subsidy  .Again. 
S[)ecious  Silver  .Argument. 
Tako  Back  Your  Ooll. 
The  Silver  Issue  .Again. 

To  End  the  Silver  Folly. 
Horse  Senv  Wins 

The  News 

P&ss  the  Tovn<«>nil  Rill 

The  Times   

Post-Dispatch 

The  News 

The  .''tar 

The  Silver  Bill. 

Time    to    End    the   Silver 

Buying  Folly. 
I'p  to  the  House. 
Rights  of  the  House. 
The  .Senate  Vote  on  Silver. 
Fighting  the  Silver  Fraud. 
Silver  Buying  Hall. 
Silver  Buving 
The  Silver  Folly. 
Silver  and  Sanity. 

May    "Bury"    Townsend 

Silver  Bill. 
Pilvor  Bill  Is  Blocke<l. 
End  the  Silver  Folly. 
Silver  Subsi<iy  Goes  On. 
Silver  and  Sanity. 

The  Record 

Tho  News 

Tho  Cnmmercial 

Th«-  News           

The  Repister     . 
Tho     Knickerbocker 

-News. 
Financial  Journal 

Transcrit>t 

The  Sim    

The  Journal 

The  Coiu-ier  News... 
The  Journal 

The  Ra.lli     

The  Rtgister 

Senate  to  the  Rescue. 

1 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
EXTENSION  OF  PwEMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.  R.  0654 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  proposed 
amendment  to  H.  R.  9654: 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    H.    ft.     96S4 

Add  two  new  sections  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
(relating  to  direct-consumption  sugar  from  Puerto  Rico)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  erd  thereof  the  following  new  sentence - 
This  subsection  is  hereby  extended  so  that  not  more  than  126.033 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  for  any  calen- 
dar year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar;  Provided, 
hoiccrer.  That  the  amount  of  said  quota  which  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1940  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  quantity  of  direct -consumption  sugar  from  F»uerto 
Rico  actually  brought  into  the  continental  United  SUtes,  for  con- 
sumption therein,  after  December  31,  1939.  and  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  sentence.' 

"Src  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
(relating  to  direct-consumption  sugar  from  HawaU)  Is  amende^ 
by  adding  at  tlxe  end  tiiereof  the  following  new  sentence:   This 
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subsection  Is  hereby  extended  so  that  not  more  than  29.C16  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Hawaii  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amount  of  said  quota  which  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1940  shall  not  be  less  than  the  quan- 
tity Of  direct-consumption  sugar  from  Hawaii  actually  brought 
Into  the  continental  United  States,  for  consumption  therein,  after 
December  31.  1939,  Rnd  up  to  and  Including  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendatory  sentence.'  " 


Preservation   of   the   Democratic   Process  in   the 

United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  2S) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  BRENDAN  BROWN  TO  NEW  YORK  EDUCA- 
TIONAL GUILD 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Brendan  Brown,  professor  of  law. 
Catholic  University,  at  the  breakfast  of  the  New  York  Edu- 
cational Guild,  at  the  Capitol  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  9.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wsis  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chalrm.Tn,  Senator  and  Mrs  Mead,  and  members  of  the  New 
Y'orlt  Educ.-xtlonal  Guild,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
which  you,  through  your  prusldent,  Mr.  Peter  Connolly,  have  given 
me  to  address  you  this  morning.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  In  the 
mSd?t  of  such  a  distinguished  and  representative  audioncp  Mr. 
Connolly  hits  net  placed  tlie  slightest  limitation  on  the  chclcp  of  a 
subject.  Many  problems  confront  us  as  a  nation  at  this  hour, 
clamoring  for  solution.  But  perhaps  none  Ls  more  crucial  than 
the  future  pre-^ervation  of  the  democratic  process  In  the  United 
States.  For  this,  the  preatest  need  is  an  adequately  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  the  realm  of  the  philosophy  of  the  State  In  this 
ccnnectlon,  the  rc.<;ponslblllty  of  educational  leadership  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense  to  include  all  those  who  participate  in  the  meld- 
ing of  public  opinion,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  assumed  new 
proportions  in  virtue  of  unfore«:een  challenges  to  our  traditional 
starting  points.  Misleading  notions  of  democracy  were  not  fatal 
to  our  democratic  system  of  government  In  other  periods  of  our 
history,  but  today  clear  and  correct  convictions  as  to  its  substance 
and  form,  its  structure  and  function,  and  its  adaptability  to 
changing  epochs  cf  civilization  alone  can  insure  its  survival. 

The  tempo  of  Ion  ign  e\ent8  in  particular  necessitates  a  re- 
examination of  the  propir  place  which  the  democratic  process 
should  occupy  in  the  expai.rting  panorama  of  America's  future.  I 
need  not  remind  ycu  that  a.stounding  political  and  military  up- 
heavals In  areas  of  the  earth  which  formerly  shared  leadership 
with  us  in  carrying  forward  the  torch  of  civilization  have  precip- 
itated problems  which  eclipse  In  magnitude  and  difficulty  those 
produced  by  the  economic  disaster  of  the  late  twenties  American 
democracy  is  being  called  on  a:^aln  to  undergo  an  Internal  renewal 
of  spiritual  forces,  a  resurrection  which  will  give  it  '•courage  to  run 
risks  for   Jubtlre.  without  which  nothing  great  c.->.n  bo  done." 

Unfortunately  philosophical  error  crept  Into  the  conception  of 
democracy,  not  only  abroad  in  nations  which  continued  the  for- 
mrJlsms  of  democracy  but  even  in  this  country.  Certain  schools 
of  political  thjuglit  abro.id.  springing  from  an  inner  conflict  of 
moral  tiltlmatcs.  identified  democracy  with  mere  parllamcntarlan- 
l?m.  with  individual  rights  detached  from  social  duties,  particu- 
larly economic  obliRations,  and  with  the  subjectivism  of  the 
popular  will,  even  though  that  wiU  should  run  counter  to  the 
natural  law  Under  euch  erroneous  conceptions  of  democracy  it 
was  possible  for  so-cnlled  democratic  nations  to  treat  lightly  eco- 
nomic Injuf^tlces  to  countries  which  were  too  weak  to  make  effec- 
tive their  International  rights  through  force.  It  was  passible  for 
such  democratic  nations  to  disregard  war  debts,  to  renege  on 
territorial  promises  to  former  allies,  and  to  dally  with  communism 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was  the  friend  of  democracy. 

False  conceptions  of  democracy  created  the  mirage  that  repre- 
sentative government  was  to  be  merely  negative,  divorced  from 
the  morality  of  the  common  good.  The  creeping  paralysis  of  the 
democratic  prore.ss  was  ald^d  and  abetted  by  the  corollary  that 
democracy  was  not  to  be  militant.  It  was  not  to  be  militarily 
prepared  to  defend  itself.     It  was  to  bave  no  capacity  for  national 


discipline   because  class  strata  and   the  notion   of  plurality  were 
thought  to  have  the  greatest  value  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  United  States,  the  limitations  of  many  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  flrst  third  of  the  twentieth  century  theories  of 
democracy,  in  the  field  of  economics,  were  revealed  when  they 
were  put  to  the  practical  tests  imposed  by  unpredictable  social 
factors.  The  deficiencies  of  these  doctrines  resulted  from  an  In- 
adequate comprehension  of  the  ideal  order.  Confused  thought 
Iiad  equated  functional  democracy  to  the  level  of  sheer  formalism. 
There  was  an  identification  of  the  accidental  and  formal  with 
the  material.  The  methods  of  democracy,  such  as  constitutions, 
conventions,  the  electoral  process,  and  the  like,  originally  efficient 
means  for  achieving  the  moral  objectives  of  individual  and  social 
well-being  and  happiness,  tended  to  become  ends  In  themselves. 
As  their  true  purpose  ceased  to  be  understood,  they  moved  in  the 
direction  of  emptiness  and  sterility.  The  error  In  theory  was 
verified  by  experience.  The  penalty  was  economic  collapse  and 
utter  financial   depression. 

American  democracy  survived  this  economic  ordeal,  first,  because 
Its  basic  economic  truths — namely,  social  Justice  and  emphasis 
upon  the  citizens  social  duties,  as  distinguished  from  his  eco- 
nomic rights — were  restored,  and,  secondly,  an  overriding  destiny, 
which  thus  far  has  always  been  kind  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try In  their  hour  of  trial,  brought  forward  great  and  constructive 
leadership.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  legislative  process  workec*  ceaselessly  for  the  temporal 
happiness  of  all.  A  great  moral  change  came  over  the  whole 
Nation  in  the  matter  of  social  security.  Tlie  economic  heresies 
which  democracy  once  tolerated  were  banished. 

But  In  the  arena  of  Internattcnal  politics  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding revival  of  an  Ideal  moral  order,  which  Is  the  v.tallzlng 
power  behind  true  democracy.  There  was  no  superethlcal  force 
able  to  impose  duties  of  Justice  upon  the  nations,  which  for  the 
most  part  thought  in  terms  of  materialistic  rights.  In  that  same 
decisive  stage  of  the  early  thirties,  when  American  democracy  was 
passing  through  Its  crisis  of  life  and  death,  the  whole  interna- 
tional order  was  at  the  cross  roads.  Outside  of  America,  some  of 
the  great  nations  managed  to  cling  to  the  outward  trappings  of 
democracy,  but  they  became  blinded  to  their  military  respon- 
sibi'ilies  and  in  some  respects  to  Its  full  moral  significance.  Other 
countries  cent  limed  or  embraced  a  state  philosophy  which  contra- 
dicted and  scoffed  at  both  the  forms  of  democracy  and  Its  abiding 
moral  values.  Inspired  by  antl-Chrlstlan  faiths  which  generated 
an  emotional  physical  and  Intellectual  drive  which  culminated  in 
fanatacism,  these  nations  launched  ruthlessly  upon  a  policy  of 
oriental  deification  of  race  and  state.  But  it  was  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  the  peoples  in  the  democratic  group  were  ready 
to  attest  the.r  faith  in  the  essentials  of  their  way  of  life  and 
society  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  war. 

Our  democratic  process  Is  now  challenged  as  never  before.  But 
our  willlngncEs  to  rearm  Is  evidence  cf  an  intention  to  make  an 
Issue  of  tv.'o  opposing  notions  concerning  the  d'.^stiny  of  man  and 
hl3  relation  to  the  State,  the  family,  and  tlie  church.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  shall  succeed  In  building  a  wall  of  steel 
around  tho  United  States,  if  that  Is  necessary  to  Insure  our  plan 
of  life.  We  have  the  resources,  the  Ingenuity,  the  leadership,  and 
the  vision  to  make  effective  cur  will  to  freedom.  The  greatest 
challenge  to  American  democracy  is  not  from  the  materialistic 
direction,  but  from  the  Intellectual. 

In  this  coming  emergency,  the  public  is  entitled  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  notion  of  democracy.  It  must  be  clearly  pointed 
ovit  that  democracy  can  mean  and  has  meant  different  things. 
Tills  is  necessary  to  put  the  conflict  abroad  in  its  true  and  correct 
perspective  It  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  Intolerance  and 
bigotry  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  gradual  delimitation  of  civil  lib- 
erties, if  required  for  tlie  protection  cf  the  common  good,  will 
afford  great  emotional  temptations  to  let  loose  the  specter  of  per- 
secution. Net  until  we  empliasize  in  our  governmental  Ideal  the 
elements  of  the  value  of  the  human  foul,  the  searching  after  the 
dictates  of  the  divine  will,  a  recognition  of  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  necessities  of  the  social 
authority,  notions  which  have  been  cotfni:;<  d  by  reason  and  ele- 
vated to  a  position  cf  the  first  rank  by  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity— not  until  we  emphasize  these  things  shall  we  be  able 
to  make  wise  decisions  in  the  days  which  ere  ahead. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  at  this  time  the  same  leadership  which 
saved  democracy  after  finaiTclai  demoralization.  We  have  the 
assurance  that  the  social  advances  wlilch  revived  democracy  has 
sponsored  in  recent  years  will  be  preserved.  Everything  po.sslble 
to  avoid  consequences  of  the  abrogation  cf  International  law 
has  been  attempted  under  American  leadership.  The  Pope,  as  the 
moral  leader  of  most  of  Christendom,  has  been  invited  to  coop- 
erate actively  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Precautions  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  damage  by  boring  from  within  by  the  "fifth  column." 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.it igat ion  is  being  greatly  enlarged  for 
this  purpose.     All  this  has  been  done  In  the  Interests  of  peace. 

Certainly  true  democracy  seeks  net  to  foist  its  ideals  upon  others 
with  a  sword.  It  postulates  tolerance.  It  does  not  accede  to  the 
thesis  of  death  or  conversion.  It  does  not  seek  empire  under  false 
pretenses.  These  are  its  Ideals,  however  much  there  may  have 
been  deviation  in  practice  from  these  principles  even  in  our  own 
history.  Hence,  If  rearmament  tor  peace  is  translated  Into  rearma- 
ment for  war,  by  collision  of  political  philosophies  In  the  interna- 
tional order,  coinciding  with  a  desire  for  mastery  over  parts  of  this 
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hemisphere,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  our  militant  democracr 
did  not  hasten  the  Impact. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  faith  In  brute  force  for  the  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  In  the  supreme  court  of  war  will 
not  be  pemument.  But  It  Is  natiiral  that  we  are  disillusioned  by 
wents  abroad.  We  realize  now  that  most  of  the  world's  progress 
tn  recent  years  has  been  In  the  development  of  the  material 
■ctencea.  It  waa  hardly  In  the  adoption  of  true  international 
Ideals  and  In  their  effectuation.  It  was  not  In  the  domain  of  inhi- 
bition and  control. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  New  World  order  which  m\ist  arise 
from  the  aabea  of  the  present  debacle  will  be  any  more  endurluK 
than  the  last.  But  we  do  know  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  this  coim- 
try  to  exemplify  a  mode  of  government  and  a  plan  of  life,  individual 
and  national,  which  will  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  great  phllo- 
■ophlcal  and  moral  teachers  contributing  to  the  great  unbroken 
ethical  tradition  of  a  law  of  Ood  and  nature,  and  to  be  prepared 
by  all  means  short  of  force  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  eternal 
need  of  benefiting  from  that  wisdom.  Prom  It  we  learn  that  de- 
mocracy is  not  entirely  a  form,  a  procesa.  or  a  function  of  politically 
organized  society.  It  Is  also  basically  a  moral  starting  point.  A 
democratic  formalism  with  Its  electoral  and  constitutional  tech- 
niques, however,  remxmdlng  to  the  demands  of  national  dl£Clpllne 
and  operating  as  a  »n**"«  for  the  achievement  of  those  Ideals  of 
humanity  which  constitute  an  lniix>rtant  part  of  tne  universal 
■cfaeme  of  the  cosmos,  tends  toward  perfection. 


Shall  We  Recruit  Americans  or  Un- Americans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr,  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
listened  to  a  number  of  timely  speeches  on  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  this  Naticaa  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  recog- 
nized before  me.  We  have  also  just  heard  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  majority  leader  that  we  have  several  subjects 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  up  for  consideration  this 
afternoon  and  be,  therefore,  suggested  that  Members  desist 
from  making  further  speeches  at  this  time  on  other  matters. 
however  timely. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  and 
am  very  glad  to  cooperate  now  as  at  all  times.  We  must, 
of  course,  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  this  preceding  time 
today  has  been  consumed  by  Members  making  eloquent 
speeches  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services,  and  in  ad- 
miration for  the  sterling  character,  of  one  of  the  most  dearly 
beloved  and  most  valuable  Members  of  this  body.  Today, 
the  esteemed  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  is  celebrating  his  eighty-second  birthday 
anniversary.  He  is  a  true,  loyal  American  patriot.  He  is 
dearly  heloved  by  every  Member  of  this  House  in  which  he  has 
served  with  great  distinction  for  32  consecutive  years.  The 
Honorable  Edwarb  T.  Taylor  exemplifies  real  Americanism, 
therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  any  of  those  speeches 
by  taking  the  floor  at  this  time  on  a  matter  which  deals 
with  un-Americanism. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
tn  the  Appendix.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  this  Nation  in  this  hour  of 
International  crisis. 

We  have  read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  the  President 
Is  considering  the  necessity,  or.  at  least,  the  advisability,  of 
universal  conscription  of  the  manpower,  even  the  woman- 
power,  of  this  Nation.  We  learn  that  this  body  may  shortly 
be  asked  to  consider  the  necessity  for  requiring  compulsory 
military  training  for  the  youth  of  this  land. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  this  House  we  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dnsl  make  the  assertion: 

with  tlie  help  of  thl«  administration  w«  wUl  bring  ycu  In  a  bill, 
first,  that  wlU  outlaw  the  Oenxian-American  Bund,  the  Cotnxnunlst 
Par^y.  and  other  oiganlzatlons  which  the  committee  has  found  to 
be  agent*  of  foreign  governments.  (Applau-^e  |  That  is  the  first 
thing  we  can  do.  (^plause.|  The  next  thing  we  can  do  la  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  foreign  agents  under  the  giuse  of  refugees. 

Every  man  In  this  House  agrees  with  those  sentiments,  and 

X  say  to  you  the  sooner  we  call  a  halt  to  all  of  these  un- 


American  acthities  the  sooner  this  country  will  be  safe  from 
within  and  the  sooner  we  can  safely  and  surely  proceed  with 
the  repairment  of  our  woefully  inadequate  military  and  naval 
defense  to  guard  our  shores  against  invasion  from  without.  I 
say  to  you  it  is  about  time  America  awakens  to  the  peril  from 
within. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DonderoI  called  your 
attention  to  the  recent  eflort  made  to  blow  up  an  ammunition 
train  in  the  railroad  tunnel  between  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  and 
Samia,  Ontario.  The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Leland  M.  PordI  has  previously  called  your  attention  to  re- 
peated acts  of  sabotage  in  the  aircraft  industries  in  his  great 
State. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  view  with  alarm  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  the  Daily  Worker,  printed 
In  New  York  City  last  Monday.  June  17,  and  which  I  hope  the 
membership  will  read  carefully: 

I  Prom  Daily  Worker.  New  York,  June  17.  1940] 
RccBUiTiNO  Racx  BrrwxEN  Watek-Fbont  and  iNDtrsTRiAL  Sections  Is 

Extended 

The  recruiting  contest  between  the  Industrial  and  water-front 
sections  has  been  extended  for  another  3  months.  It  was  announced 
yesterday  following  a  Joint  executive  committee  conference. 

Continuation  of  the  Socialist  competition  for  Increased  recruiting 
toto  the  Communist  Party  followed  a  successful  contest  between  the 
two  sections  during  the  recently  concluded  3  months'  peace  and 
soclaLllsm  recruiting  drive. 

One  of  the  points  of  that  competition  had  been  a  plan  to  hold  a 
Joint  conference  Immediately  after  the  drive  to  in.sure  continuation 
of  the  recruiting  campaign  and  to  work  out  further  measures  for 
Joint  aid  and  cooperation  between  the  two  sections. 

The  waterfront  section  had  led  the  whole  State  In  recruiting, 
while  the  industrial  section  was  outstanding  In  the  number  brought 
into  the  Communist  Party. 

The  conference,  after  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  recruiting  activity 
In  the  past  3  months,  decided  to  extend  the  competition  from  June 
15  to  Septemt)er  15,  with  the  waterfront  section  pledging  to  Increase 
its  membership  by  35  percent  and  the  Industrial  section  pledging 
to  bring  In  300  new  members  into  the  party 

RxcamriNC  against  wax 

The  Joint  statement,  setting  forth  the  mutual  responsibilities  of 
both  groups  for  the  building  of  the  Communist  Party,  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  work  and  the  tremendoiis  possibilities  for  re- 
cruiting as  part  of  the  fight  against  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  the  imperialist  war. 

Meanwhile,  sptirred  by  the  succeasful  competition  between  the 
water-front  and  industrial  sections,  the  Williamsburgh  sectiou 
Issued  a  challenge  to  both  groups  for  continued  and  Increased  re- 
cruiting. The  challenge  was  accepted  by  both  sections,  and  details 
for  the  3-slded  contest  will  be  worked  out. 

The  competition  and  plans  for  contijued  recruiting  It  was  noted 
by  all  three  sections,  assumes  greater  significances  because  of  the 
usual  decime  following  a  drive.  It  indicates.  It  was  pointed  out. 
that  the  party  organizations  are  takmg  seriously  the  need  for  con- 
sistent and  steady  recruiting  at  all  times. 

The  Joint  statement  of  the  water-front  and  industrial  sections 
pointed  out  that  the  competition,  "far  from  dividing  tis.  has 
brought  us  closer  together  because  of  our  common  objectives. 
The  exchange  of  experiences  was  an  Important  factor  in  the  im- 
proved recruiting."  the  statement  continued. 

"We  have  learned  not  only  that  the  workers  are  against  the 
Imperialist  war.  against  America's  entry  into  that  war,  but  that 
they  are  ready  to  face  the  fact  that  to  fight  for  socialism  is  the 
best  way  to  fight  against  the  imperialist  war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13  I  called  your  attention  to  the 
prevalence  of  communism  In  the  merchant  marine  of  this 
Nation.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  many  letters  of 
commendation,  but  at  the  same  time  have  received  many 
letters  denying  the  presence  of  communism  in  the  American 
merchant  marine;  and.  yet.  we  find  this  article  in  the  ofB- 
cial  publication  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
bragging  about  "a  recruiting  contest  between  the  industiial 
and  water-front  sections"  of  the  Communist  Party  in  and 
around  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  note  the  Communists  now  are  crying  for 
the  prevention  of  war  and  particiilarly  against  American 
involvement  in  this  present  war  in  Europe.  No  one  in  this 
House  is  anxious  for  us  to  get  in  this  war,  and  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  House  is  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  us 
out  of  this  war.  but.  in  doing  so.  I  doubt  that  our  aims  are 
as  one  with  the  Communist  Party.  We  seek  to  uphold 
American  traditions  and  the  American  way  of  life.  And  we 
note   that   the   Communists"   aim.    as   expressed    in    the    last 

paragraph  noted  above,  seems  to  be  for  the  establishment  oi 
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cooialism  In  this  country.  God  forbid!  Communism,  nazi- 
ism.  and  fascism  are  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Marxian 
socialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  one  of  eight  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  against  the  so-called  Bloom  bill  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  sought  to  write 
into  the  law  of  this  land  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  doc- 
trine has  been  universally  recognized  for  over  120  years.  It 
has  never  been  successfully  challenged,  and  I  believe  it  never 
will  be  successfully  challenged  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of 
red  blood  in  these  United  States.  However,  this  wiir  hys- 
teria has  not  yet  gripped  me  as.  apparently,  it  has  some, 
with  the  spirit  of  "shouting  loudly  from  the  housetops  while 
carrying  a  little  dead  twig."  I  much  prefer  the  slogan  of 
the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick."  An  adequate  defense  will  do  far  more  to  uphold  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  than  all  the  laws  or  resolutions  ever 
enacted  by  this  body. 

So.  Mr.  Spt^aker,  I  feel  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  all  that 
Is  dear  to  us  in  this  Nation,  it  is  time  we  substitute  action 
for  words.  It  is  time  we  recruit  Americans  to  "patriotize" 
America.  It  is  time  we  stop  recruiting  Communists  to 
Sovietize  America. 


National-Defense  Program  and  Henry  Ford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  PnTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  news  of  today  we 
note  that  announcement  has  t>een  made  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  airplane  motors  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  This 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  everyone  who  believes  that  a 
national-defense  program  should  be  formulated  and  kept 
under  way  without  regard  to  partisan  politics.  Men  Ike 
Henry  Ford  will  have  to  be  employed  by  the  Government 
if  a  national-defense  program  is  to  succeed.  This  is  a  matter 
where  mere  theorists  and  inexperienced  officials  and  Im- 
practical visionaries  cannot  fill  the  bill.  What  is  needed  in 
a  national-defen.se  program  is  action  and  not  talk. 

Some  days  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  statement  made 
by  Heniy  Ford  to  the  effect  that  his  plant  could  turn  out 
1.000  airplanes  a  day  if  not  hampered  with  red  tape  from 
Washington  officials.  I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  I  felt  that  Henry  Ford  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  serve  his  Government  in  this  national 
crisis.  The  remarks  I  made  regarding  his  offer  apply  to  all 
other  people  who  know  how  to  carry  to  completion  a 
national-defense  program. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  news  item 
which  indicates  that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  Mr.  Ford 
for  the  production  of  airplanes  by  him  will  soon  become  a 
reality. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  in  authority  will  devote  the  same 
energy  and  will  acquire  services  of  men  of  high  caliber  in  the 
production  of  other  equipment  needed  in  our  national- 
defense  program. 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  airplanes  and  the  train- 
ing of  airplane  pilots.  I  note  that  one  Washington  columnist 
today  says  that  aircraft  engines,  and  also  other  parts,  can 
be  produced  with  great  rapidity  with  equipment  which  is 
already  ready  for  operation.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  only  thing  that  is  causing  delay  is  the  fact  that 
additional  appropriations  are  needed  for  this  purpose  and 
that  up  to  date  the  administration  authorities  have  net  au- 
thorized such  appropriations.  Then,  further  comment  is 
made  that  unless  Congress,  before  adjournment,  provides  an 
additional  sum  of  money  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
and  the  development  of  this  line  of  national  defense,  that  no 


real  progress  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  public  declara- 
tions by  the  administration  officials.  The  program  calling 
for  50.C00  airplanes  and  necessary  pilots  to  man  them  must 
be  gotten  under  way.  All  of  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  adjourn  Congress.  We  ought  to  check  up 
and  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  this  delay  in  getting  our 
national  defense  under  way.  We  ought  to  know  if  the  money 
which  is  now  being  appropriated  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  New  Deal  experiments  rather  than  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  If  taxes  are  being  levied  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  for  national-defense  purposes,  they  ought  to 
be  u.sed  for  those  purpo.ses,  and  the  American  people  ought 
not  be  misled.  If  the  Budget  is  in  such  a  deplorable  condition 
that  addi tonal  taxes  are  needed  in  order  to  prevent  repudia- 
tion of  debts  already  contracted,  then  the  American  people 
should  be  advised. 

We  face  a  real  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  national  defense  is  of  paramount  consideration, 
and  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  thereto. 


Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  tax  legislation 
delivered  by  me  in  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  Simday, 
June  2,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wiley.  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  days  of  American  ease  are  vanishing. 
This  Nation  must  equip  Itself  so  it  can  meet  any  emergency.  Let 
us  be  realistic.  That  means  taxation.  We  can't  borrow  forever. 
The  bill  for  defense  preparations  must  be  paid.  This  is  no  time 
for  political  evasion.  This  is  a  time  for  realistically  meeting  the 
Issue. 

Any  tax  that  Is  lmpo.scd  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the 
ability  to  pay.  That's  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Income  tax. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  have  to  consider  is  the  matter  of 
adju.stlng  the  income-tax  rate.  I  believe  there  are  three  feasible 
suggestions  which  are  now  being  considered  by  Washington 
officials: 

1.  The  first  suggestion  which  has  been  made  Is  to  broaden  the 
base  so  that  the  Income  tax  starts  on  single  folks  having  over  $500 
Income  and  on  married  folks  having  over  $1,000  Income. 

2.  The  second  suggestion  Is  an  Inccme  tax  of  5  percent  on  all 
Incomes  over  $500.  payable  at  the  source.  Just  the  way  the  social- 
security  tax  Is  collected. 

3.  The  third  su^Tgestlon  is  an  additional  5-percent  tax  on  all 
Incomes  without  exemptions.  This  could  be  collected,  or  part  of 
It  could,  m  the  same  manner  that  the  social-security  tax  la  col- 
lected. It  has  been  estimated  that  this  tax  would  produce 
approximately  $2,000,000,000.  It  would  apply  both  to  individuals 
and  unincorporated  business  Iricome. 

The  extra  tax  on  corporate  Income  should  be  such  as  the  Trcas- 
ur>'  should  determine  to  be  sound  and  equitable. 

In  considering  these  tax  proposals  we  must  realize  that  our  first 
Job  Is  to  get  preparedness.  Our  preparedness  must  not  t)e 
obstructed  by  absence  of  financial  resources. 

The  problem  is  bigger  than  simply  raising  the  money.  We 
have  to  see  what  effect  a  tax  has  on  production,  accumulation  of 
capital,  utilization  of  capital,  savings,  and  so  forth.  It,  therefore, 
appears,  as  I  see  It,  that  well  probably  have  to  have  a  combina- 
tion of  increased  taxation  and  borrowing,  because  Increased  taxa- 
tion won't  start  coming  In  untU  some  time  in  the  future. 

Another  reason  why  we  shall  need  this  combination  Is.  that  to 
finance  military  construction.  It  will  require  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  raised  solely  by  taxation  we  may  put  a 
burden  on  industry  which  may  be  a  destructive  burden  and 
interfere  with  our  getting  mllllary  preparedness  as  quickly  as 
possible.     That's  our  first  objective. 


Every  man  In  this  House  agrees  with  those  sentiments,  and      note   that   the  Communists'   aim.   as   expressed   in   the    last 

I  say  to  you  the  sooner  we  call  a  halt  to  all  of  these  un-  '  paragraph  noted  above,  seems  to  be  for  the  establishment  of 
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I  agree  with  thorn  who  my  that  the  time  la  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  to  analyze  our  whole  tax  problem.  There  may 
have  to  be  a  restatement  of  that  problem  in  terms  such  as  we 
have  never  known  them  before.  However,  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  go  off  "half  oocked"  on  thla  measure. 

There  la  no  time  now  to  revamp  the  whole  system  of  taxation: 
therefore,  we  will  have  to  put  a  tax  through  known  as  a  defense 
tax  or  a  preparedness  tax. 

I  know  that  with  our  tremendous  assets  and  our  particularly 
large  amount  of  Idle  money,  we  would  have  no  trouble  to  finance 
a  loaning  program  (and  that's  what  some  folks  want  to  do — Just 
borrow),  but  up  ahead  there  Is  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  we  may 
as  well  face  the  Issue  squarely  now;  and  raise  part  of  the  load  by 
direct  taxation. 

Closely  allied  to  this  tax  program  Is  the  Idea  that  the  pteople 
mu5t  get  lOO-percent  value  In  their  preparedness  program.  By  so 
doing,  by  saving  excess  costs,  we  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  pre- 
paredness. We  want  to  find  men  who  know  how  to  cut  costs  for 
the  Nation  instead  of  Increasing  costs. 

The  ancient  Greeks  at  Thcmiopylae  swore  to  transmit  to  their 
children  the  freedom  of  Greece  unimpaired.  We  have  to  choose 
now  between  leaving  our  children  an  America  unimpaired,  fully 
equipped  to  meet  any  emergency,  but  with  an  increased  debt;  or  an 
Amertca  with  leas  debt  and  poe^lbly  without  her  freedoms.  TlUs 
day  demands  that  we  choose  what  course  we  will  pxirsue. 

This  taxation  problem  has  many  angles  to  it.  If  we  were 
to  attempt  to  finance  the  program  by  taxation,  it  would  throw  the 
burden  on  our  standard  of  living  and  would  delay  tne  process  of 
the  absorption  of  the  unemployed.  By  borrowing  part  of  the 
costs,  the  btirden  would  be  thrown  on  capital  rather  than  on  the 
standard  of  living.  As  the  program  progresses  and  conditions 
change,  we  might  raise  more  of  the  money  by  taxation,  especially 
If  the  unemployed  were  absorbed. 

Special  taxes,  called  sometimes  excise  taxes  and  luxury  taxes  or 
war  taxes,  should  be  considered  by  experts  and  applied  so  that  the 
tax  would  release  commodities  and  types  of  labor  and  types  of 
equipment  for  the  program. 

There  is  no  need  to  get  hysterical  about  the  situation.  This 
preparedness  program  should  have  a  desirable  effect  in  diminish- 
ing unemployment  relief.  In  other  words,  a  good  deal  of  W.  P.  A. 
help  could  be  turned  mto  preparedness  use.  Likewise  C.  C.  C. 
and  many  of  the  men  released  from  the  public-works  program 
ought  to  be  ab«orbed  in  the  defense  program. 

There  is  no  fear  or  hysteria  here  In  relation  to  this  prepared- 
ness program,  and  with  spiritual  g\ildance  and  direction  we  are 
going  to  kaep  out  of  this  war. 


Lord  Lothian  Against  Lord  Lothian 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19  ileffislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


KXCBtPTS     FROM     WRITINOS     AND     SPEECHES    OP     BRITISH 

AMBASSADOR 


-#- 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Rkcoeo  some  pertinent  paragraphs  from  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  Lord  Lothian.  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Philipp  Henry  Kerr,  Marquess  of  Lothian,  who  also  bears 
the  titles  d  Lord  Newbattle,  Earl  of  Ancrue,  and  Vis- 
count of  Drien«  Is  in  many  respects  a  typical  member  of 
the  British  ruling  class.  The  aristocratic  standing  which  he 
dertres  from  ancient  lineage  is  buttressed  by  the  possession  of 
estates  covering  some  28,000  acres.  To  the  shrewd,  practical 
intelllge;iee  which  often  characterises  men  of  his  class,  he 
adds^t^o  qualities  which  doubtless  account  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  flOs  Brlttanic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  persuasively  literate  in  speech  and  writing,  and 
his  mind  is  pliant  and  adaptable  to  changing  circumstances. 

Lord  Lothian's  career  has  beoi  well-calculated  to  develop 
these  special  gifts.  As  Philipp  Kerr,  he  was  from  1910  to 
1916  editor  of  the  Round  Table,  an  influential  Journal  of 
British  opinion.  From  1910  to  1931  he  was  private  secretary 
to  the  HoQormUe  David  Lloyd  George.  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  durli>g  the  later  years  of  the  first  World  War 
and  the  earlier  post-war  period.  In  this  capacity  he  was  on 
the  inside  of  the  peace  conference  irtilch  framed  the  Treaty 


of  Versailles,  of  unhappy  memory,  and  he  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Covering  Note  of  July  16.  1919,  which 
laid  on  Germany  the  sole  guilt  of  the  war  of  1914-18.  We 
shall  see  that  he  later  recanted  this  thesis. 

KLOQUENT  APOLOGIST  rOH   THE  CESMAN   POWT  OT  VIEW 

Indeed,  in  later  years,  especially  after  coming  into  his  title 
and  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lothian  demon- 
strated his  mental  pliancy  by  becoming  an  assiduous  and  elo- 
quent apologist  for  the  German  point  of  tiew.  After  the 
National  Socialist  Party  and  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power, 
Lothian  specifically  defended  the  steps  taken  by  the  Nazis  to 
undo  the  evil  work  of  Verssiilles.  and  persuasively  urged  that 
British  policy  should  conform  with  German  Ideas  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  writings  and  speeches  of  Lord 
Lothian  during  this  period  reveal  that  he  believed — 

That  Germany  was  badly  treated  at  Versailles;  that  French 
efforts  to  keep  Germany  In  vassalage  were  cruel  and  imwlse; 
that  Britain  and  the  United  States  share  the  guilt  of  Prance 
in  this  respect;  that  these  three  are  responsible  for  the  tri- 
umph of  national  socialism; 

That  national  socialism  has  been  good  for  Germany; 

That  Germany  was  justified  In  rearming; 

That  there  were  too  many  small  nations  in  post-Versailles 
Europe  and  that  hegemony  in  southeastern  Europe  naturally 
belongs  to  Germany; 

That  the  German  demands  for  reunion  with  Austria,  the 
Suedetenland,  and  Memel.  and  for  possession  of  Dan2:ig  were 
justified ; 

That  Britain  belongs  in  a  world  system  not  in  the  Euro- 
pean system,  that  accordingly  Britain  should  not  make  com- 
mitments in  Europe,  should  not  try  to  dominate  Europe, 
should  not  go  to  war  over  any  European  issue;  and 

BRTTISH  MEDDUNG  IN  BUBOPl 

That  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  war  danger  which  then 
overhung  Europe — and  has  since  taken  such  tragic  reality — 
was  British  meddling  in  eastern  Europe. 

No  one  reading  the  noble  lord's  words  can  doubt  that  he 
spoke  his  sincere  convictions.  The  discrepancy  between  his 
own  view  and  those  which,  as  British  Ambassador,  he  is  now 
daily  urging  upon  the  American  Government  and  people. 
cannot  but  recall  Talleyrand's  famous  definition  of  an  Am- 
bassador's duty — "to  lie  for  his  country."  Today  Ambassador 
Lothian  must  try  to  persuade  Americans  that  Hitler  is  a 
monster,  nazi-ism  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  the  German  peo- 
ple essentially  barbarous;  that  Germany  breaks  treaties  in 
mere  cynical  wantonness;  that  the  reunion  with  Germany 
of  territories  inhabited  by  Germans  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  Germany  at  Versailles  is  a  crime  against  de- 
mocracy, that  the  German  war  with  Poland  made  it  Britain's 
sacred  duty  to  war  on  Germany,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  pres- 
ervation of  civilization,  as  we  have  known  it,  requires  that 
American  might,  money,  and  men  shall  be  freely  offered  to 
Britain  to  save  her  from  defeat  in  that  war  which  Lord 
Lothian,  before  he  became  Ambassador,  warned  his  country- 
men to  shun. 

The  subjoined  excerpts  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
the  British  Ambassador  to  this  country  are  spread  on  this 
Rkcoro  to  show  that  Lord  Lothian  approved  those  ideas.  Of 
the  two  souls  in  his  lordly  bosom  one  was  evidently  very 
friendly  to  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■E*>1>TT>    GOUCAKT    JU81U  UP 

VaOM    THE     WKlTUfOS     AXD    SPSBCHES     OT    THE     >CUIQrK<a     OT    LOTHIAN, 

AMBASSAOOK    OT    GREAT    BaTTAIN    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

[Prom  Tbe  Place  oT  BriULin  in  the  CoUecUve  System,  an  address 
given  »t  Chatham  House  on  June  5.  1934.  repwrted  In  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  vol.  Xni,  London.  1934.  pp.  633  seq.) 
The  long  latent  crisis  has  now  been  precipitated  because  the  Oer- 
mans.  having  been  promised  equalltr  in  December  1932  and  having 
found  that  tor  one  reason  or  other  equality  was  delayed  and  was 
apparently  to  be  Indefinitely  postponed,  refused  to  remain  dcfense- 
len  any  longer,  left  the  Disarmament  Confererce  and  the  League  of 
Nations  in  October  last,  and  have  now  begun  to  try  to  recover  equality 
by  rearming. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  crisis.    The  French,  realizing  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  get  Qreat  Britain  to  guarantee  stability  In  a  rearmed  Europe,  are 
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vigorously  trvlnc  to  strengthen  their  old  system  of  security  by  mili- 
tary preptind  Tance  bohind  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  the  a.sslst- 
ance  of  Russi.i.  and.  In  a  measure,  of  Italy.  Palling  that,  they  have 
been  toying  once  more  with  the  idea  of  a  preventive  war. 

•  •••••• 

We  shall  never  make  any  progress  toward  an  effective  collective 
■ystem  until  we  separate  the  world  system  of  peace  from  the 
Eiiropcan.  and  recognize  that  our  place  Is  in  the  world  system  rather 
than  the  European  system. 

•  •••••• 

If  this  is  so.  the  sooner  we  make  it  clear  that  we  reject  any  kind 
of  automatic  commitment  the  sooner  will  Europe  make  its  own 
regional    system. 

•  •••••• 

My  own  vlt^w  Is  that.  If  only  we  do  not  Interfere.  Europe  will 
rapidly  establish  a  regional  security  system  of  Its  own.  which 
may  well  prevent  war  and  lead  both  to  appeasement  and  to  some 
measure  of  Umitatlon  of  armaments  In  a  system  of  balance  before 
many  yeaj-s  are  past. 

GERMANY    AND  EQUAUTT 

(Prom  Pacifl.sm  Is  Not  Enough,   the  Buree  Memorial   Lecture,  de- 
livered  at  Oxford.   1935) 
By  the  f*nd  nf  the  century  Germany  was  no  longer  content  with 
a  purely  European  fmsltion      Her  union  had  led   to  immense  eco- 
nomic development     She  had  become  interested  in  world  trade. 

Sh"  Ijecnme  dl.-s.-itisfled  at  finding  that  world  politics  were  being 
dc<rlded  by  Britain  and  Japan.  Britain  and  France,  or  the  United 
States,  without  brlnglns;  Germany  Into  consultation.  Hence,  the 
launching  of  the  Gcrm.'in  navy  bills  by  the  Kaiser.  These  bills 
wpre  not  intended  to  give  Germany  supremacy,  but.  as  their  pre- 
amble stated,  to  Insure  that  no  decision  should  be  made  without 
taking  Germany's  wishes  into  account.  Germany,  in  the  old 
phrase,  demanded  her  "place  in  the  sun,"  a  phrase  which,  trans- 
lated into  pos'-war  parlance,  is  the  word  "equality."  There 
was  nothing   wicked  about  this  desire. 

•  •••••• 

Wilson.  In  Int reducing  the  covenant  to  the  peace  conference, 
sadly  expressed  the  hope  that  one  of  the  central  functions  of  the 
League  wculd  be  to  bring  about  peaceful  revision  of  Inju.stlces 
which  war  passion  made  unavoidable  at  the  time. 

But  the  League  has  never  been  able  to  do  this,  either  under 
article  XIX  or  article  XI  or  article  XV.  Reparations  h.ive  di.sap- 
peared — but  through  the  prcsfurc  of  facts,  not  of  agreement.  The 
unilateral  disarmament  of  Germany  has  disappeared,  not  by  agree- 
ment, despite  3  years  of  discussion,  but  by  unilateral  action.  The 
only  imp<:'rtar!t  agreed  relaxation  has  been  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhlreland  5  years  before  the  appointed  day.  It  has  never  been 
possible  seriously  to  discuss  the  Polish-German  frontiers,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Austria  was  to  have  a  free  choice  as  to  h^r  own 
destiny,  the  duration  of  the  unilateral  demilitarization  of  Ger- 
many's western  frontiers,  the  colonial  question,  the  Hungarian 
frontiers.  If  there  Is  to  be  real  peace,  agreed  solutions  for  some 
of   these   questions   are   essential. 


(From  "Germany  and  France,"  In  the  Times   (London),  January 

31.  19351 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  Imposed  two  things  upon  her  (Ger- 
many). First,  a  great  reduction  in  territory,  a  loss  of  colonies, 
and  heavy  reparations.  Second,  defenselessness  against  her 
neighbors  through  the  unilateral  disarmament  clauses  of  part  V 
of  the  treaty.  Since  1918  this  inequality  for  Germany  has,  in 
fact,   been  Frances   security. 

•  •••••• 

It  is.  then  Inequality  that  Germany  is  absolutely  determined  to 
get  rid  of  today.  It  Involved  liability  to  th3  Ruhr  invasion  and 
to  incidents  like  the  present  Memel  situation.  It  meant  that.  In 
practice,  the  neighbors  of  Germany  could  consult  about  European 
pr::blems.  while  Gerrr.any  was  kept  outside  the  door,  and  then 
ask  her  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  They  could  afford  to  do 
thl3  because  Germany,  normally  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  could  not.  in  the  last  resort,  resist.  National  socialism, 
vhich  among  many  other  things  is  a  movement  of  Individual  and 
national  felf-re'^pect.  came  into  being  largely  to  end  the  abase- 
ment of  Germany, 

(Prom  "Germany  and  Prance — the  British  Task,"  In  the  Times 
(London).  February  1,  1935] 
What  is  the  way  out?  The  central  fact  In  Europe  today  is  that 
Germany  does  not  waiit  war  and  Is  prepared  to  renounce  It  abso- 
lutely as  a  method  of  settling  her  disputes  with  her  neighbors. 
provided  she  l.s  given  real  equality,  because  it  is  only  equality 
Which  will  enable  her  to  test  whether  the  pacific  method  of  dealing 
vlth  disputes  can  reasonably  succeed. 

•  •••••• 

He  (Hitler)  goes  further  and  says  that  he  will  sign  pacts  of 
nonaggre.'SKlon  with  all  Germany's  neighbors  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  for  peace,  and  that  in  armaments  he  asks  for  no  more 
tuan  equality  for  Germany,  and  will  accept  International  inspec- 
tion if  everybody  else  accepts  It.  too. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  attitude  Is  perfectly 
•Xncere.     Hitler's  Germany  does  not  want  war. 

•  •••••• 


War  comes  far  more  frequently  from  Innbllity  to  change  out-of- 
date  political  arrangements  in  time  than  from  direct  aggression. 

•  •••••• 

Take  again   national  socialism   Itself.     National  socialism   Is   the 

outcome  of  a  4  years'  war,  the  Rtihr.  inflation,  and  two  revolutions 
in  20  years. 

•  •••••• 

It  (national  socialism)  has  been  strong  enough  to  give  Germany 
unity  where  it  was  terribly  divided,  to  produce  a  stable  govern- 
ment In  place  of  weak  and  unstable  government,  and  to  restore  to 
Germany  national  self-respect  and  International  standing  One 
thing,  too.  about  it  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is  not 
Imperialist  In  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 

CRAMPED     NATIONS     AND     RAW     MATERIA!,    SOtJRCES 

[From  "  'Open  Door'  in  All  Colonies,"  Speech  at  a  conference  held 
for  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Action  for  Peace  and  Recon- 
struction, in  Lancashire.  Reported  In  The  Times  (London), 
September  30.   1035] 

"After  the  war  we  cramped  the  nations,  many  of  them  with 
rapidly  expanding  populations,  into  countries  that  were  narrow, 
unproductive,  and  v-Uh  few  natural  resources.  It.nly  perhaps  Is 
the  most  con.<;picuous  of  those  countries,  Japan  Is  another,  and 
Germany  will  be  tomorrow,  and  the'-e  will  probably  be  others. 
It    is    no    use    pretending    that    the    tremendous    problems    of    the 

sudden  stoppage  of  world  movement  do  not  exist.  They  are  there. 
and  unltss  we  h'lndii?  them  flrnily  and  wisely  and  in  time  they 
will  explode  In  woild  war,  whatever  sanctions  we  create. 

•  •••••• 

"Sir  Samuel  Hoarc  opened  the  door  a  little  way  when  he  pro- 
posed the  questlcn  of  access  to  raw  materials  for  all  nations,  but 
that  does  not  go  nearly  far  enou^th.  We  have  to  go  much  fiirthtr 
in  dealing  with  botli  Italy  and   Germany   If  we  are   to  have   labtm^ 

j  peace.  The  real  questions  are  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
tariffs  and  embargoes  which  create  unemployment  evirywhere,  so 
as  to  make  possible  a  development  of  internaticnal  trade;  the 
collective  reconsideration  of  the  prcblem  of  mitiratloii;  the  revision 
of  the  war-tl'.ne  inandates.  and  collective  consideration  whether 
there  could  not  be  an  open  door  in  the  colonial  territories  of  all 
nations, 

LORD    LOTHIAN    AGAINST    ENGLISH    INTERVENTION    IN    EtJltOPE 

I  From  Germany  and  the  Rhincland,  address  given  at  Chatham 
House  on  April  2,  1936:  specl.il  supplement  to  International  Af- 
fairs. London.  April  1936,  pp    45  et  seq  ] 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  signature  of  the  recent  Franco-Soviet 
military  convention,  togetlier  with  the  Czeclioslovak-Sjviet  con- 
vention, should  reawaken  in  Germany  all  the  old  fears  of  encircle- 
ment— the  fear  that  Germany  might  have  to  fight  simultaneously 
a  f\:lly  mobilized  Russian  arniy  and  a  fully  mobilized  French  army. 
Thi^  signature  of  that  convention.  Inevitably  a,?  I  think,  made  Ger- 
many feel  that  she  could  no  longer  keep  open  the  back  doer  through 
which  Prance  had  made  tlie  Ruhr  Invasion.  A  very  distinguished 
British  general.  Sir  lam  Hamilton,  wrote  to  the  Times  only  a  few 
days  ago  and  said  that  Germany,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  had 
escaped  from  a  military  embrace  only  Just  in  time. 

•  ••••*• 

In  the  long  run  Austria  must  be  the  Judge  of  h-^r  own  future.  We 
cannot  and  certainly  will  not  go  to  war  to  perpetuate  a  system  in 
which  Austria  is  governed  by  a  cjmblnatiiin  of  M'l.ssollni  and  the 
Pope.  If  Danzig,  which  is  a  German  city,  wants  to  rejoin  Germany 
now  that  Poland  has  got  Gdynia,  it  Is  not  worth  a  war  to  prevent 
It.  It  would  be  wise  for  Poland  to  make  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  enabling  Germany  to  hr.ve  access  to  East  Prussia  while  she 
has  access  to  Gdynia.     Something  has  got  to  be  done  about  Memel. 

•  •••••• 

We  would  not  go  to  war  about  those  questions  In  eastern  Europe 
concerning  which  the  rest  of  Eurojie  wants  to  build  a  sort  of  armed 
collective  security  system  In  order  to  maintain  the  status  quo  there. 

•  •••••* 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  questions 
In  eastern  Europe,  and  therefore  the  sooner  we  miikc  that  clear  to 
Europe  the  better  for  us.  for  Europe,  and  for  peace.  Otherwise  war 
win  come  and  we  shall  be  dragged  into  it  exactly  as  we  were  in  1914. 
Tliat  Is  the  real  danger. 

•  •••••• 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  Europe  will  never  make  peace  within 
herself  until  we  leave  her  to  do  her  own  work.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Europe  might  not  come  to  peace  If  it  were  made  quite  clear  that 
no  group  in  Europe  could  hope  for  a  military  alliance  with  us. 
that  we  were  not  concerned  In  that  aspect  of  the  Etiropean  game 
at  all. 

•  •••••• 

The  United  States  has  made  up  her  mind,  once  and  for  all,  that 
her  intervention  In  Europe  In  1917  was  a  waste  of  effort,  that  some- 
how or  other  Europe  must  solve  her  own  problems  and  that  she  la 
not  going  to  be  associated,  in  any  way,  with  European  commitmenta. 

ECONOMIC    INJtJSTICE    TO    GERMANY 

[From  "England  and  Germany."  published  In  "The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,"  vol.  CXXI,  January-June  1937,  pp,  677 
et  seq  1 

In  practice  the  high  hopes  rolsed  by  thof^e  Ideas  (democracy 
and  the  League  of  Nations)  were  gradually  nullified  by  three 
things.     The  first  was  that,  as  was  almost  Inevitable  at  the  end 
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of  4  ye«n*  war-time  propaganda,  the  terms  Imposed  upon  Ger- 
many and  her  associates  were  too  severe.  They  did  not  conform 
to  that  justice  which  must  be  the  basis  for  lasting  order  aiid 
peace.  Some  penalty  for  defeat  was  inevitable.  But  some  of  the 
new  national  frontiers,  especially  In  eastern  H^irope.  did  not  con- 
form to  majority  lines.  A  fantastic  burden  of  reparations  was 
placed  upon  Germany.  Her  colonies,  conquered  during  the  war. 
were  not  restored.  Germany  was  p>ermanently  disarmed  and  her 
western  frontier  was  permanently  demilitarized,  while  her  late 
enemies  wnre  left  in  poraeasion  of  their  full  rights  both  to  arm 
and  to  organize  their  deferise. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •       " 

The  second  main  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  settlement   of 

1919    was   an    almost    total    disregard    cf    economics.     Just    as    the 
Vienna    Congress    in    1815    Ignored    nationality    which    eventually 
blew  their  settlement  to  pieces,  so  the  Paris  Conference  Ignored 
the  effect  on  the  world  of  the  increase  In  the  number  of  sovereign 
states  in  Europe,  each  with  full  power  to  put  tariffs  round  them- 
selves, and  of  war  debts  and  reparations.     It  has   been   the   divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  watertight  economic   compartments   bur- 
dened by  heavy  international   debt  obligations,   both  public   and 
private,  which  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  high  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  exchange  restrictions  which   have  produced   the   chronic   un- 
employment,   the    social    distress,    the    revolutionary    movements, 
either  from  the  right  or  from  the  left,  the  overthrow  of  democ- 
racy,  and   the  return  to  authoritarian   government.   In  so  many 
countries,  since  1920. 

••••••• 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  serious  tragedy  since  1920  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

•  •••••• 

There  are  a  great  many  people  In  England  who  think  that  the 

easiest  solution  of  the  economic  problem  for  Germany  would  be 
special  economic  arrangements  in  central  Europe.  Germany  and 
the  smaller  countries  to  the  east  and  south  are  largely  economi- 
cally correlative,  and  the  present  excessive  economic  subdivision 
of  eastern  Europe  cannot  be  permanent. 

•  •••••• 

If  Germany  and  her  ea.'stem  neiehbors  would  create  an  associa- 
tion on  the  British  or  American  mooel.  the  main  economic  problem 
of  the  day  would  be  far  on  the  way  to  solution.  Germanv  would 
have  an  economic  zone  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  great  powers. 
She  would,  too,  move  toward  the  Anglo-American  group.  Encircle- 
ment would  end.  The  security  both  of  Germany  and  France  wovild 
be  assured.    The  colonial  question  would  be  soluble. 


(From  Preventing  a  World  War.  speech  at  the  Reform  Club.  Man- 
chester; reported  In  the  Times,  London,  February  24.  1937] 

By  far  the  most  serious  problem  which  confronts  the  statesman- 
ship oX  the  world  tcday  is  to  hnd  the  method  whereby  a  local  war  or 
crisis  of  power  politics  does  not  Inexorably  spread  until  it  becomes 
another  universal  war— by  far  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall 
mankind.  If  you  cannot  prevent  a  war,  It  is  far  better  to  isolate  It 
than  to  spread  it  into  a  world  war,  which  is  precisely  what  the 
system  of  collective  security,  if  adopted.  Is  bound  to  do. 

•  •••••• 

If  the  theory  of  collective  security  got  us  into  another  European 
war.  what  should  we  be  fightuig  for?  We  should  be  fighting  to 
maintain  the  anarchy  of  Europe,  which  is  Europe's  fundamental 
bane.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  caiue  which  was  worth  1,000,000 
British  Uvea. 

•  •••••  • 

In  great  measure  it  (fascism)  was  rebellion  against  the  discrim- 
inations of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  economic  barriers 
which  since  the  war  had  shut  all  nations,  except  Russia,  the 
Umt«d  States,  and  ourselves,  who  had  Immense  areas  under  otir 
control,  from  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  the  wcvld  and  especially 
from  colonial  markets. 


BTATtrS   QX70   IMPOSSIBLE 

[Prom  speech  In  the  House  of  Lords.  March  3.  1937.  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Lords,  vol.  104.  London,  1937,  pp.  392  et  seq.| 
I    venture    to   think    that    If    Europ>e    could    become    normal    the 
chances   of   world    war    would    be    extremely   small.      It   is   Europe 
which  la  the  main  focus,  the  main  center  from  which  the  threat 
of  war  throughout  the  world  now  springs,  and   the  fundamental 
reason  for  that  is  not  the  ambition  or  the  malignity  of  any  par- 
ticular race  or  people.  It  Is  the  fact  that  today  It  Is  divided  Into 
26  sovereign  states. 

•  •••••• 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  argument  for  collective  security — 
that  Is  the  srgtunent  that  the  nations  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
status   quo.    the   nations   which    want   to   prevent   any   alterations 
should  enter  Into  scmethln?  like  a  miUtanr  alliance  in  order  th.at 
they  may   be  overwhelmingly  and   collectively  stronger  than   any 
nation  that  seeks  to  alter  the  status  quo — is  nothing  else  than  the 
modemlzatum  of  what  In  my  view  has  been  the  fatal  policy  which 
bas    been    maintained    by    the    French    Government    ever    since 
1030     •     •     •     a  policy.  1  may  add.  for  which  we  and  the  United 
States  of  America  must  bear  our  f\ill  share  of  blame. 

••••••• 

This  new  alllAoce  system,  now  ennobled  by  the  phrase  "collective 
•ecunty,"  began  vlth  the  mlUtaxy  allUnces  between  Prance  and  the   j 


Little  Entente  and  Poland.  It  has  now  been  extended  to  Russia  by 
the  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  France  and  Russia,  a 
treaty  which  has  its  duplicate  or  its  parallel  in  the  treaty  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Russia.  That  is  one  side  of  the  alliance  system. 
Inevitably,  as  has  always  happened  in  the  past  and  as  under  any 
system  in  which  alliances  are  involved  between  sovereign  states 
always  will  happen  in  the  future,  that  system  has  begun  to  produce 
an  alliance  system  on  the  other  side.  It  produced  what  is  called 
the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  It  produced  the  antl -Comintern  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Japan. 

•  •••••• 

There  are  people,  old  diplomats,  high  cfBcials.  public  men.  who 

seem  to  be  convinced  that  because  Germany  is  largely  Isolated,  with 
a  population  of  not  more  than  70,000.000  people,  because  it  has  a 
totalitarian  government — that  government  itself  the  product  of 
the  policy'  of  its  neighbors,  including  ourselves.  In  great  measure — - 
with  a  country  to  the  east  whose  armaments  are  at  least  three  times 
as  great  as  those  of  Germany,  that  Germany  is  considering  an  attack 
on  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  liberty  of  Its  neighbors.  I  confess 
that  when  you  consider  that  Germany  occupies  the  most  dangerous 
position  In  Europe,  that  she  has  no  natural  frontiers,  that  modem 
all  services  mean  that  she  is  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  than  any 
other  nation,  infinitely  more  liable  than  ourselves.  I  think  the  Ger- 
man fear  is  to  a  large  extent  a  bogey.  1  do  nut  say  that  Germany  is 
eesy  to  deal  with— I  do  not  thJnk  she  Is — but  that  we  should  drift 
Into  a  policy  wh:ch.  in  effect,  says  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
Germany  Is  to  surround  her  In  such  a  way,  both  economically  and 
politically,  that  an  internal  explosion  Is  inevitable,  is  to  condemn 
ourselves  and  the  world  to  world  war.  It  is  the  most  fatal  policy 
of  all. 

•  •••••• 

The  question  is  whether  you  cannot  apply  the  system  which  we 

have  adopted  with  considerable  success  in  the  case  of  Spain  to  Eu- 
rope and  if  necessary  to  the  Far  East — noncommitment  to  either 
side,  and  nonintervention. 

•  •••••• 

What  matters  Is  that  we  should  not  be  drawn  into  any  form  of 
alliance  system  or  counterallUnce  system.  I  venture  to  think  that 
If  we  withdrew  from  Europe  it  Is  the  best  contribution  we  can 
possibly  make  to  the  peace  of  Europe  today. 

••••••• 

Democracy  Itself  will  not  be  able  to  stand  another  world  war.  To 
fight  it  you  will  have  to  abandon  your  parliamentary  system  and 
the  financial  needs  could  not  be  met  by  ordinary  democratic 
methods. 

CZXMANT    NOT    RESPONSIBLE    rOR    fTKST    WtDRLD    WAm 

[From  Germany  and  the  Peace  of  Europe;  address  given  at  Chatham 
House  on  June  29,  1937;  printed  in  International  Affairs,  vol 
XVI,  London,  1937.  pp.  870,  et  seq  | 

Now,  the  Versailles  settlement  was  ba.sod  on  the  theory  of  the 
sole  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  Great  War.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  who  has  made  a  serious  study  of  pre-war  history,  or  even 
the  events  which  immediately  preceded  the  war,  can  hold  that  view 
today. 

••••••• 

On  the  strength  of  It  Germany  was  deprived  of  one-seventh  of 
her  European  territory;  she  was  deprived  of  her  colonies;  she  was 
unllateral'y  disarmed;  and  she  was  compelled  to  demilitarize  the 
Rhineland.  which  meant,  in  effect,  that  at  any  time  a  French 
army  could  march  into  the  vital  Rhineland  region  and  reduce 
Germany  to  paralysis.  In  addition,  there  was  placed  upon  her  a 
burden  of  reparations  for  which  I  do  not  suppose  today  there  Is  a 
single  advocate;  impossible  reparations  leading  in  their  turn  to 
impossible  claims  for   war  debts. 

••••••• 

In  1922  there  took  place  the  Invasion  of  the  Ruhr,  declared  by 
the  British  Government  at  the  time  to  be  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  VersaUles  and  an  illegal  act.  •  •  •  Yet  the  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr  resulted  in  the  increase  in  inflation  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  excessive  demand  for  reparations,  and  which  finally  wiped  out 
the  whole  middle  class  In  Germany  and  produced  the  national 
social tst  party. 

••••••• 

In  January  1933  Germany  was  promised  equality  in  a  regime  of 
security.  But  after  many  necotlations  to  this  end.  Sir  John  Simon. 
after  consultation  with  his  French  friends,  who  were  terrified  by 
the  advent  of  Hitler  to  power,  announced  at  Geneva  In  October 
1933  that.  In  effect,  no  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  conceding 
equality  to  Germany  could  be  taken  for  4  more  years,  and  M  Paul 
Boncour  added  in  his  speech  that,  even  at  the  end  of  4  years  It 
would  be  necessary  to  take  the  political  situation  Into  account. 
That  sutement  was  taken  by  Germany  as  a  default  on  our  prom- 
ises, and  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  League  was  completely 
dominated  by  the  victors  of  Versailles  So  she  left  the  Leaj^e; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  lieen  treated  in  the  same  way 
we  should  have  taken  the  same  action.  The  episode  led.  none- 
theless, to  tragic  results  On  the  one  hard.  It  led  to  the  un- 
limited rearmament  by  Germany  and.  on  the  other,  to  ths  con- 
viction that  what  counts  In  international  affairs  Is  not  ths  fores 
of  your  case,  but  the  strength  of  your  armamenu.  If  any  nation 
has  had  that  conviction  borne  in  on  her  It  has  been  Germany, 
by  everything  that  has  happened  to  her  from  1018  to  1033.  8h« 
received  nothing  8ub«5tantlal  in  response  to  reason.  She  only 
began  to  recover  her  position  In  the  world  when  she  had  begun 
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to   acqtilre  the   strenfTth   which  enabled  her  to   take  her   natural 
rights  by  unilateral  action  in  defiance  of  the  treaties. 

•  •••••• 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  national  socialism  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  Germriny.  It  has  undoubtedly  cleaned  up  Germany 
In  the  ordinary  moral  sense  of  the  word.  The  defeatism,  the  cor- 
ruption, so  manifest  a  char.^cteristlc  In  the  days  after  the  war.  haa 
disappeared,  at  any  rate,  from  public  view.  It  has  given  discipline 
and  order  and  a  sense  of  purpose  to  the  great  majority  of  young 
people  who  In  earlier  days  did  not  know  where  to  go  or  what  they 
were  living  for. 

•  •••••• 

Now.  how  Is  one  to  deal  with  a  Germany  which.  In  my  view,  has 
claims  agalnEt  the  rest  of  the  world  on  grounds  of  Justice? 

Let  me  deal  first  with  Eastern  EXirope.  Speaking  very  broadly, 
the  German  thesis  cf  today  Is  that  she  Is  entitled  to  self-determina- 
tion in  Central  Europe  Tlie  war  was  fought  for  self-determination, 
and  r>t  the  end  of  the  wnr  not  only  were  certain  groups  of  Germans, 
like  the  Austrians,  forbidden  to  unite  with  Germany,  but  consider- 
able numbers  of  Germans  Just  outside  the  German  frontiers  were 
united  with  other  countries.  The  Polish  Corridor,  though  thon 
largely  peopled  by  Germans,  was  created,  and  Sc-vered  Germany's 
connection  with  EJast  Prussia  Cities  like  Danzig,  which  had  always 
been  German  since  the  beginning  of  history,  v/ere  cut  away  from 
Germany  Now.  If  the  prii.ciple  of  self-determination  were  applied 
on  behalf  cf  Germany  In  the  way  in  which  It  was  applied  against 
her.  it  would  mean  the  roeiury  of  Austria  into  Germany,  the  union 
of  the  Sudetendeutsch.  D:inzig.  and  possibly  Meme!  with  Germany, 
end  certain  adjt;stm?nts  with  Poland  In  Silesia  and  the  corridor. 

rCrPOPI    SHOtTLD    SETTLE    DOWN    tJNDEH    GERMAN     LEADERSHtP 

Then  on  the  economic  side  there  Is  a  certain  natural  balance 
between  the  various  countries  of  southeastern  Europe  ar^.d  Ger- 
many. If  political  antagonism  could  be  eliminated,  economic  ar- 
rangement.'; could  be  made  between  the  various  states  which 
would  give  to  all  of  them  a  higher  standard  of  livinR  and  far 
greater  economic  stability.  And,  provided  It  was  done  by  agree- 
ment. I  cannot  see  that  vast  Russia  to  the  ea.st  or  the  sati.sfled 
cc!onlal  powers  to  the  west  ought  to  object.  On  the  contrary,  their 
greatest  need  is  that  central  Europe  should  settle  down,  and  that 
Is  orily  possible,  in  my  view,  under  German  leadership. 

•  •••••• 

The  colonial  question  is  now  very  important,  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  the  restoration  of  German  self-respect  and  the  with- 
drawal cf  accusations  that  she  was  unfit  to  have  colonies,  but  ".a 
a  vital  element  in  her  own  economic  system  if  she  is  to  attain 
the  standard  of  living  which  the  rest  cf  us  think  necessary  for  a 
civilized   country. 

•  •••••• 

Ac^mlttedly.  I  think,  the  present  regime  in  Germany  has  been 
created  by  the  policy  cf  her  neighbors,  and  mainly  by  the  policy 
of  keeping  Germany  down  and  encircled,  which  has  been  relent- 
lessly pursued  by  France  since  1920.  But  when  I  say  French 
policy,  I  no  not  mean  to  hold  France  alone  resp  insible  for  that 
policy,  because  I  think  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
equally  responsible.      . 


[From  a  letter  In  the  Times  (London)  September  17.  1937] 
I  do  not  remember  thdt  Great  Britain  felt  particularly  sqiieaml.^h 
when  it  declared  recently  that  an  alteration  in  circumstances  had 
Trade   It   Impossible  for   It   to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  its  debt 
settlement  with  the  United  States. 

•  •••••• 

The  League  has  failed  to  bring  peace  to  Biarope  not  because  it  v/as 

not  strong  enouKh.  but  because  it  utterly  failed  to  give  Ju.stlce  and 
equality  to  republican  Germany  or  to  comp>el  M.  Barthou  to  accept 
Herr  Hitler's  offers  to  limit  Germany's  armaments  at  a  point  below 
that  of  her  neighbors. 

TITE    BASIS   OF    A    LASTING    PEACE 

(From  The  Issues  In  BritL-^h  Foreign  Policy,  an  address  given  at 
Chatham  Hou.'-e  on  March  24.  1938  Published  in  International 
Aflalrs.  vol.  XVII,  London.  1938.  pp.  360  et  seq  1 
I  have  felt  for  the  last  3  years  that  the  most  imperative  thing  was 
to  go  and  to  have  a  real  talk  with  the  Germans  as  to  what  the 
basis  cf  a  lasting  peace  should  be.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  felt 
that  they  had  legitimate  grievances  which  had  to  be  removed  before 
there  could  be  peace.  But  I  felt  also  that  the  time  to  negotiate 
with  Germany  was  when  Hitler  was  offering  to  be  content  with  an 
armv  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  or  an  air 
force  half  that  cf  France  or  one-third  of  the  neighboring  air  forces, 
whichever  was  the  smaller  That  was  the  time  to  negotiate.  But 
what  stood  in  the  way?  TTiat  Great  Britain  was  committed  to  the 
support  of  the  reien  of  law  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Paris  system  of 
treaties  through  the  League  of  Nations. 

•  •••••• 

And  now  Hitler,  by  methods  which  we  cannot  help  deploring 
because  of  the  shock  they  give  elsewhere,  has  at  last  realized 
the  dream  of  the  German  people — the  dream  they  have  dreamed 
for  300  years — to  be  a  united  people,  as  Italy  U  a  united  p>eople, 
and  Prance  is  a  united  people,  and  England  is  a  united  people. 
and  every  other  race  In  Europe  Is  a  united  people  except  the 
Germans. 

•  «••••• 


If  another  war  comes  and  the  history  of  It  Is  ever  written,  the 
disnassionate  historian  a  hundred  years  hence  will  say  not  that 
Germany  alone  was  responsible  for  it.  even  if  she  strikes  the  first 
blow,  but  that  those  who  mlsmanaeed  the  world  between  1918  and 
1937  had  a  large  share  of  responbibillty  for  it. 


(From  America  After  Munich,  published  In  Tlie  Observer.  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1939) 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  title  to  Mr.  Q-Jlncy  Howes  now 
famous  book,  England  Expcctii  Every  American  To  Do  His  Duty. 
This  represents  the  inveterate  su.spiclon  in  the  United  Slates 
that  every  British  proposal  is  designed  to  Induce  the  United 
States  to  underwrite  British  Interests — a  suspicion  which  rests  on 
the  fact  that  Anglo-American  cooperation  obviously  operates  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Briti.sh  Commonwealth  and  not  so  obviously  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 


A  Eulogy  to  John  A.  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  B.  BARNARD.  OF  PUEBLO.  COLO.  AT 
THE  rUNERAL  SERVICES  HELD  IN  PUEBLO.  DECEMBEIl  28. 
1939,  FOR  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A.  MARTIN.  THE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, December  28,  1939.  funeral  services  were  held  In  the 
municipal  auditorium  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  the  Honorable 
John  Andrew  Martin,  the  Representative  in  the  Congre.ss  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Colorado.  In  John  M.^RTIN■s  home  city  no  church  or  edifice 
other  than  the  municipal  auditorium  was  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  thousands  of  John's  friends  from  all 
parts  of  Colorado  who  sought  by  their  presence  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  Congressman  their  tribute  of 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection. 

At  these  services  an  eminent  lawyer  and  old-time  fr:end, 
Mr.  John  B.  Barnard,  of  Pueblo,  delivered  the  following: 

A    EULOGY    TO    JOHN    A.    MARTIN 

Were  a  secular  text  to  be  selected  for  this  eulogy  to  John  A. 
Martin,  which  can  only  be  inadequate.  I  should  choose  one  from 
the  public  utteianccs  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Speaking  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  biith  of  George  Washington,  the  Great  Emancipator 
said  of  him:  "As  well  attempt  to  augment  the  brilliance  of  the 
sun  or  the  lu.-^ter  of  the  stars  as  to  try  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
name  of  Wa.'^hington.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in 
its  naked,  dcathlefs  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

John  Martin's  life  has  been  lived.  He  has  carved  his  name  in 
high  and  commanding  letters  in  the  hall  of  fame.  Nothing  I 
will  or  can  say  here  may  add  to  or  detract  from  the  honor,  re- 
spect, and  love  for  him  which  are  In  the  hearts  cf  countless  thou- 
tands  cf  his  neighbors  and  countrymen.  Many  of  them  are  with 
him  today  for  the  last  time.  He  has  walked  in  the  paths  of  the 
mighty  as  one  of  them,  and  he  has  sat  in  the  .=eats  of  the  lowly  as 
one  of  them.  The  great  and  the  humble,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
men  and  women  In  all  walks  of  life,  who  have  known  this  great 
friend  of  ours,  have  always  respn-cted.  admired,  and  loved  him; 
they  deeply  mourn  his  parsing;  and  tliey  will  forever  cherish  his 
memory. 

On  April  10,  1868.  John  Andrew  Martin  was  born  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  Hugh  Martin  and  Ann  Bchen  Martin.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1902.  at  Wellington.  Kans  ,  he  was  married  to  Rose  May 
Chltwood.  with  whom  he  spent  almost  a  half  century  of  loving  and 
understanding  companionship.  In  addition  to  his  widow,  of  his 
Immediate  family,  he  Is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Stella  Martin 
Spencer,  and  his  granddaughter,  Sally  Spencer,  of  La  Junta,  Colo.; 
by  three  brothers,  Tom  E  Martin,  of  Pueblo,  Edward  Martin,  of 
Hutch'n.«on.  Kans..  and  Hugh  Martin,  of  Daccma,  Ok!a.;  and  by 
cne  sister,  Anna  Carlilc.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  No  word  which  we 
can  say  will  be  effective  to  assuage  their  grief.  May  God  grant 
that  it  be  some  comfort  to  them  to  know  that  all  of  us  here,  and 
thou.«and8  who  arc  not  h-^re.  fchare  their  sorrow;  and  that  we,  as 
they,  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  and  rlghteotis  man. 

John  Mastins  life  has  seen  him  engaged  in  many  and  varied 
activities.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm  near  Turon.  in 
western  Kansas.  Prom  there  he  came  to  Colorado,  and  his  first 
task  was  to  help  to  build  the  Colorado  Midland  RaUroad  throtigh 
^   the  giant  Rockies.    He  was  next  employed  as  a  locomotive  fireman 


*J       «»AAA«BA«W^«      %^\ 


'C^i-ft    C-l«iAM..C^    AiOU     kl.i« 


I    ui^i^Mu   vu  recover  uer  poeiuon  in  toe  woria  wnen  uie  nad  oegiin 


^   the  giant  RoclLles.    He  was  next  employed  aa  a  locomotive  fireman 
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by  the  Santa  Pe;  and  while  so  engaged,  he  read  law  with  such  goou 
purpose  that  in  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Colorado  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  periods  spent  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  continuously  practiced  his  profession  since  that 
time.  No  abler  advocate  of  right  and  Justice  ever  stood  before  the 
bar. 

In  1901  ne  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  general  a&embly 
of  the  State  from  Pueblo  County  and  served  aa  such  for  one  term. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
served  until  1B13.  at  which  time  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  Ptaeblo.  In  1932  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  By  tre- 
mendous votes  of  confidence  he  was  returned  In  1934,  1936.  and 
1938:  and  only  recently  he  announced  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  him  again  to  serve  his  district  in  the  lower  House.  He  desired 
to  return  to  private  life  to  pass  his  sunset  years.  He  wanted  to 
live  again  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  there,  beyond 
the  strain  and  stress  of  public  life,  as  he  always  lived,  remain,  a 
friend  to  man.  He  was  bodily  weary  with  the  weight  of  his  years 
and  his  labors:  but  his  spirit  was  as  young  and  flaming  as  it  was 
In  the  days  of  his  youth 

Men.  all  men.  have  vlrtufs  and  frailties:  so  with  John  A. 
Mabtin.  His  many  virtues  so  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  his  few 
faults,  that  the  latter  have  been  written  upon  the  sands  and  the 
winds  of  eternity  have  blown  them  afar.  But  his  virtues  as  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  an  American  are  carved 
in  the  everlasting  grnnlte  of  remembrance,  which  no  shifting  sand 
may  ever  efface  or  despoil. 

Perhaps  the  highest  quality  he  possessed,  one  which  endeared 
him  to  so  many  people,  was  his  rugged,  sterling  honesty.  Num- 
bers of  people  differed  with  him  In  his  policies  and  beliefs:  but 
no  single  one  of  them  ever  expressed  or  held  any  doubt  but  that 
he  was  honest  in  thought  in  arriving  at  his  convictions.  He  in- 
variably followed  the  honest  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  re- 
gardless of  personal  fortune  or  public  opinion. 

Love  of  hla  country  with  him  was  a  fetish.  When  America 
submitted  to  the  Inevitable  and  entered  the  World  War  as  a 
belligerent,  John  Majittn  Immediately  sought  enlistment  Over 
the  age  of  active  service,  the  head  and  support  of  his  family,  he 
was  declined  enrollment.  Undaunted  in  his  determination  to 
serve  he  recruited,  by  his  own  efforts,  a  battalion  of  National 
Ouard^onen  In  Pueblo,  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  later  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  battalion  he  recruited.  Many  of  the  men  who  served  under 
him  are  here  today.  It  was  a  source  of  the  keenest  regret  to  him 
that  the  Inflexible  rules  which  govern  the  movement  of  men  at 
arm-)  of  our  Nation  did  not  permit  him  to  lead  his  men  into 
action  in  France.    Mere  than  life,  he  cherit^hcd  his  military  service. 

Returning  from  the  army  to  civilian  life,  he  again  took  up  the 
practice  of  the  law.  To  the  end  that  the  flame  of  patriotism, 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  war.  should  continue  to 
burn  brightly,  he  enthusiastically  Joined  with  others  who  had 
served  In  the  armed  forces.  In  the  organization  of  Pueblo  Post 
No  a.  of  the  American  Legion,  later  was  its  commander,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Americanism  Commission  of 
that  organization 

His  patriotic  service  to  his  country  did  not  end  with  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army.  After  the  war  was  over  there  came  into 
existence  in  this  country  groups  and  organizations  whose  creed 
was  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  them  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  were  mere  scraps  of  paper  They  planned 
to  destroy,  by  force,  all  of  the  traditions  and  institutions  which 
succeeding  generations  have  buUded  upon  those  Immortal  docu- 
ments TTiese  insidious,  traitorous  groups  and  Individuals  met  one 
of  their  most  lanplacable.  most  couragetms  foes  in  John  A  Martin 
In  his  office,  on  the  streets.  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  wherever  he 
appeared  and  spoke,  his  clarion  voice  he  raised  In  defense  of 
Americanism  and  in  defiance  of  Its  enemies 

He  climaxed  years  of  battle  against  antl-Amerlcan  doctrines 
when,  on  Washington's  birthday  this  year,  he  arose  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  and,  his  white  hair  shining  and  his  gray 
eyes  flashing  fire,  he  delivered  a  philippic  which  should  take  its 
merited  ran*!  with  the  great  utterances  of  great  Americans.  No 
eulogy  to  John  Mastin  would  be  complete  without  quoting  from 
this  scul-sUrrlng  address  to  the  Congress.  He  said.  In  part,  speak- 
ing of  a  meeting  of  a  certain  hypheuated  group: 

"Every  man  In  that  mass  meeting  who  w;is  in  sympathy  with  It 
Is  a  traitor  to  American  democracy  and   government    whether  he 
Is  stUl  an  unnaturalized  alien  or  was  born  on  American  soil." 
Again: 

••  My  fellow  Christian  Americans'  are  the  words  takeii  by  the 
press  from  the  lips  of  the  fuehrer  in  America  of  a  pagan  dictator- 
ship which  has  denied  God.  suppressed  the  Bible,  persecuted 
Christianity,  and  reviled  the  foimder  of  the  ChrtsUan  religion  as 
•a  dirty  Jew  pig."  " 

And  closing  he  cried: 

"Shades  of  Washington,  must  such  things  be  tolerated  m  the 
name  of  liberty  on  the  free  soil  of  America?  God  save  America 
from  Naal  Christian  Americanism!" 

His  clarion  voice  is  stilled.  He  has  gone  to  meet  Alm'-rhty  Ocd 
there  to  account  for  his  stewardship.  And  when  the  l::e  o!  this 
crusading  Chrtstlan  ts  reviewed  In  the  Great  Beyond.  John  Mastin 
win  hear  the  gentle  voice  of  the  Sav'our  saying:  "Well  done  th  lu 
good  and  faithful  servant:  enter  thou  mto  the  Joys  of  the  Lord  ' 

Three  score  years  and  ten  have  passed  since  April  10.  1868.  and 
today  we  gather  here  to  bid  farewell  to  him  who  was  born  on  that 


day  and  has  lived  so  full  a  life  among  us  God  rest  yotir  soul,  our 
friend.  In  Valhalla,  which  we  all  shall  some  day  reach,  we  shall 
again  clasp  your  hand  and  call  you  friend  and  comrade.  From 
your  falling  hands  you  have  thrown  the  torch:  we  have  caught  It; 
we  shall  hold  it  high:  we  shall  not  break  faith  with  you. 
G-jOd-bye,  John  Maktin. 


1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 


POEM  BY  GEORGE  YOUNG.  JR 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  authority 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
a  poem  entitled  "1940."  written  by  George  Young,  Jr..  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  is  not  only  timely  but  also  realistic: 

1940 
You  tell  me  that  "this  war  Is  none  of  ours. 

But  Jtist  the  fruit  of  ancient  hates  and  greeds, 
A  conflict  in  th'  economies  of  {xjwers. 

A  sample  of  men's  thoughtless  futile  deeds." 

My  God!     Since  when  should  we  sit  still 

To  see  the  soul  ripped  from  a  quivering  land, 
Watch  faithless  tyrant  with  the  lust  to  kill 

Let  loose  his  crazy  brutal  murdering  band? 
Since  when  have  we  no  care  if  freedom  die. 

If  truth  and  Justice  perish  from  the  earth. 
If.  trampled  In  the  mud.  before  us  He 

Those  things  we  hold  of  best  and  dearest  worth? 

What  if.  by  cunning  calculated  stealth 

Our  precious  skins  are  kept,  awhile,  Intact, 

What  If  we  keep  our  modicum  of  wealth 
And  liberty  has  ceased  to  be  a  fact? 

Does  doom  of  Czech  and  Finn  and  Norse  and  Pole 

Hold  nothing  of  a  lesson  for  our  sloth. 
No  blistering  searing  message  to  our  soul 

Except  to  keep  otir  ease  and  freedom  both? 

Does  Belgium's  ever  desolated  land 

Peace-loving  Holland  s  senseless  cruel   fate 

In  naked  forces'  brutalizing  hand. 
Not  tell  us  rise  before  it  is  too  late? 

Where  lies  security  beyond  the  seas 

Patrolled  by  Britain's  hard-pressed  ships  and  men? 
If  France  s  grim  resistance  break  or  cease, 

Where  is  our  fancied  Isolation   then? 

Where  Is  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  now — 
Tliat  we  should  sit  all  safe   secure  behind 

Defense,  the  grief  of  which  we  nothing  know, 
And  hold  ourselves  of  some  superior  kind? 

Oh  thoughtless  generation  bred  in  ease. 

Secure  in  all — your  persons,  speech,  and  thought. 
Your  liberties  did  not  grow  upon  the  trees 

But  dearly,  by  yotir  fathers,  they  were  bought. 


The  Red  Cross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CLIFTON  FADIMAN 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Mr.  Clifton  Fadiman.  delivered  at  the  war-relief  rally  of  the 
District  of  Cclunibia  Red  Cross  Chapter  on  June  16,  In  this 
city. 
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TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemc^n.  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
In  410  A.  D.  Alaric  the  Goth  sacked  Rome.  Three  years  later  a 
Christian  bishop  named  A'lgustlne.  destined  to  become  a  saint, 
quietly  sat  Aovm  to  write  ais  masterpiece.  The  City  of  God.  The 
Italian  peninsula  shook  under  the  fe-it  of  savage  Invaders:  tha 
Roman  order  collapsed:  Euroj>e  was  delivered  Into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians:  and  St.  Augustine,  in  his  ears  the  noise  of  the 
falling  cities  of  men.  continued  to  write  his  The  City  of  Gcd.  The 
names  of  the  fiihrers  of  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals  are  re- 
membered only  dimly,  but  wherever  clvUized  men  gather  to  study 
the  way  In  which  they  became  civilized  men  the  name  of  St. 
Augustine  Is  revered.  And  yet  he  wrote  his  great  book  in  a  time 
like  curs,  a  time  of  gathering  darkness,  a  time  in  which  the 
Christian  virtues  of  peace  and  the  Hellenic  virtues  of  intelligence 
were  being  trodden  underfoot  by  the  demon  apostles  of  force. 

You  and  I  are  not  saints  nor  bishops  nor  great  writers.  We  are 
Just  men  and  women,  Americans,  as  It  hapi>ens.  In  the  year  1940, 
rather  confused,  perhaps  a  little  frightened,  perhaps  even  a  little 
hysterical  For  Alaric  is  again  at  the  gates,  but  this  time  the 
gates  guard  not  the  Eternal  City;  they  guard  the  very  citadel  of 
civilization  Itself.  Hitler  says  his  Reich  will  last  for  a  thousand 
years  He  Is  wrong;  but  the  darkness  into  which  he  and  men 
like  him  can  plunge  the  world  may  very  well  last  for  a  thotisand 
years;  and  perhaps  that  darkness  Is  the  Reich  he  meaiis. 

And  so,  hoping  that  we  may  never  have  to  use  those  arms,  we  are 
arming  ourselves— for  we  can  do  no  other — against  that  darkness. 
Aa  you  and  I  prepare  to  serve  in  any  way  that  may  be  demanded 
of  us,  I  ask  only  that  we  keep  in  n.ind  one  thing:  That  we  remem- 
ber always  and  forever  why  we  are  arming;  that  we  remember 
always  that,  though  we  may  have  to  use  force  to  combat  force,  we 
must  never  allow  our  own  hearts  to  surrender  to  the  weapons 
our  hands  may  have  to  wield.  It  is  such  humane  organizations  as 
the  Red  Cross  that  help  us  to  remember  this. 

We  are  not  angels:  Fiance  and  England  are  not  the  homes  of 
angels;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  said — and  in  my  opinion  this 
Is  one  of  the  very  few  wars  of  which  it  may  be  said — that  one  side 
Is  fighting  not  only  to  preserve  itsflf  but  to  preserve  that  reverence 
for  the  individual  nian,  woman,  and  child  upon  which  our  western 
culture  is  founded.  Not  that  they  have  alwaj's  shown  that  rever- 
ence, but  they  have  shown  more  of  It  than  have  their  enemies 
who  openly  substitute  lor  it  a  contempt  for  those  things  that 
make  one  human  soul  different  from  another. 

Let  us  by  all  means  throw  ourselves  Into  the  task  of  grim  and 
dreadful  preparatlcn.  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
this  preparation  is  to  keep  alive  and  extend  a  way  of  life  which, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  holds  out  a  vital  hope  for  men  and 
women,  instead  of  condemning  ihem  to  the  corpse-like  security  of 
slavery. 

Tliis  meet  ins;  Is  being  held  to  aid  the  victims  of  totalltnrlan 
aggression;  but  what  we  give,  olds  ourselves  no  less  than  It  does 
them.  It  Is  not  that  we  buy  an  e.xsy  conscience  with  what  we  send 
to  the  terriflcd  and  dt^spairing  refugees.  It  is  that  f=uch  gestures 
Of  love  force  u«>.  if  they  are  made  from  the  heart,  to  examine  what 
It  Is  these  refugees  ore  flecln-?  from,  force  us  to  swear  In  our  souls 
that  in  the  fuuire  no  one  shall  fl^e  from  It  again. 

In  the  last  w.ir.  the  most  terrible  fighting  occurred  nt  Verdun. 
Two  million  men  were  engaged,  one  million  kiUrd.  among  whom — 
no  cne  knows — m?.y  have  been  a  twentieth  century  St.  AuRus'lnc. 
For  days,  fcr  weeks.  In  .•■hallnw  shell  pits,  in  watcr-flll<^  holes, 
the  French  soldiers,  unrelieved,  held  their  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  most  terrible  bombardment  human  ears,  up  to  that  time,  had 
ever  heard  Why  d!d  they  not  turn  and  flee,  knowins.  if  they 
did  not.  they  wruld  almf^st  surely  die? 

A  great  French  writer  of  our  t:me.  Jules  Remains,  in  his  recent 
novel.  Verdun,  has  tiled  to  nriswer  this  question  One  of  his 
young  heroes,  n.-imed  Jerph.inlon.  after  3  weeks  of  the  horror  of 
Verdun.  Is  given  leave.  He  goes  back  to  Paris,  the  city  of  light, 
man's  most  benutlful  invention,  and  he  sits  doxn  at  a  cafe  table 
with  his  friend  Jallez.  who  has  not  seen  active  service,  and 
together  they  lock  out  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with  its 
gargoyles  and  it.s  dreaming  spires,  and  Jersphanicn  tries  to  explain 
how  Verdun  mnnasjed  to  lirld  out.  He  tells  Jallez  that  It  Isn't  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  alternative  that  kept  the  men  going;  It 
was  some  private  thought  that  each  Individual  soldier  had,  some 
fixed  Idea,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  to  him  alone,  rome 
magic  formula,  which  was  really  his  deepest  faith.  May  I  read 
you  Just  a  few  sentences  from  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
magi.iftcent  passages  In  modern  literature?  At  one  end  of  the 
trench,  perhaps,  there  is.  writes  Romains.  the  soldier  with  a 
taste  for  serious  readlr.g  and  an  equipment  of  larfTC-hearted  ideals, 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  says  to  himself:  "This  is  the  war  what 
will  end  war.  We  are  bringing  peace  to  the  whole  world.  Thanks 
to  cur  sacr;flce.  cur  children  will  be  spared  knowledge  of  such 
horrors."  Standing  next  to  him  in  the  same  trench  will  be  some 
fellow  who  thinks:  "This  Is  the  end  of  the  world.  Were  all  in 
for  It.  What  does  it  matter  if  I  get  killed  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later?"  Ani  iher  there  may  be  who  believes  in  a  coming 
rclgn  of  justice,  who  is  still  convinced  that  victory  for  the  de- 
mocracies will  mer.n  freedom  for  the  oppressed  everywhere  in  the 
world,  the  end  of  the  dcminatinn  of  money  and  social  Iniquity, 
who  would  be  willing  even  to  die  If  only  he  could  be  sure  that 
tUa   death   wou2d    mean   greater   happiness  for   men   yet    unborn. 


Then  there's  the  sentimentalist,  for  whom  nothing  counts  but 
personal  relationships,  whose  world  Is  made  up  of  Just  a  few 
dear  friends,  who  argues:  "Most  of  my  pals  are  dead.  If  they 
all  go,  what  is  there  left  to  live  for?" 

Close  beside  him  Is  another  In  whom  the  war  has  waked  a 
deep-seated  strain  of  pessimism,  who  thinks  sincerely:  "The  uni- 
verse is  a  foul  absurdity  It  was  always  pretty  obvious,  but  the 
war  has  proved  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Why  cling 
to  a  foul  absurdity?" 

There  Is  the  fanatical  Catholic  who  thinks:  "This  Is  God's 
punishment  wrought  on  a  corrupt  and  faithless  generation.  If 
God  has  decided  that  I.  too,  must  pay  the  penalty,  even  for  the 
faults  cf  others,  who  am  I  to  question  His  will?"  There  Is  the 
gentle  Catholic  who  carries  tucked  away  In  his  pack  a  tiny  edition 
of  Imitation  of  Christ,  who.  when  night  falls,  says  his  prayers 
In  his  shell  hole,  very  quietly,  so  that  no  one  shall  notice  him, 
and  murmurs:  "Let  me  suffer,  as  You  suffered.  Jesus  mine.  Why 
should  I  be  spared,  since  You  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  hanging 
on  Yotn-  cross?  Give  me  strength  that  I  may  be  not  too  un- 
worthy of  You."  Finally,  there  is  the  man — and  Jerphanlon  made 
a  gesture  toward  Norte  Dame,  which  was  now  immediately  op- 
posite them,  across  the  river,  its  pinnacles  just  touched  by  the 
fading  day — who  says.  "All  that  matters  to  me  In  this  world  is 
the  language  of  FYance,  the  cathedrals  of  our  French  countryside, 
the  quays  of  the  Seine,  landscapes  that  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  a  way  of  life  that  Is  unique  If  all  that  Is 
to  be  taken  away,  life  has  no  longer  any  point.  If,  by  dying,  I 
can  insure  that  all  these  things  will  live  on  after  men,  then 
death  is  right  and  proper."  Picture  to  yourself  trench  after 
trench  filled  with  men  thinking  such  thoughts,  and  you  will 
find  the  answer  to  your  question.  That  is  why  Verdun  stiU 
stands. 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  comfortable  hall,  filled  with  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  is  a  trench,  a  trench  now  beginninR  to 
lengthen  around  the  whole  world.  The  Red  Cross  is  in  that 
trench  and  you  and  I  are  in  that  trench,  and  each  of  us  has 
his  own  private  Notre  Dame,  his  own  personal  city  of  God.  whose 
beautiful  towers  he  will  not  willingly  see  cra.sh  to  ruin.  The 
life  of  the  mind  and  of  the  free  spirit,  all  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  love,  and  that  all  men  of  good  will  have  been  taught 
to  love — all  that — Is  our  Verdun.     And   Verdun   must  not  fall. 


Lt.   Col.   Carl  Byoir   First   "Fifth    Columnist*'  for 

Hitler  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    MIAMI    (FLA.)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
May  27.  June  4.  and  June  11,1  made  charges  which  were  sup- 
ported by  sworn  testimony  to  the  effect  that  Lt.  Col.  Carl 
Byolr,  of  the  United  Slates  Army,  Specialist  Reserve,  was  the 
first  propaganda  agent  that  was  hired  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment after  Hitler  came  into  power  January  30,  1933. 

The  following  charges,  sui:ported  by  sworn  testimony,  are 
very  serious  in  their  nature: 

First.  That  the  Gcrn.an  consul  in  New  York,  soon  after 
Hitler  went  into  power  in  1933.  hired  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir.  who 
was  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  to  disseminate  Nazi  propaganda 
in  America,  and  paid  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  cash 
for  that  purpose. 

Second.  That  soon  thereafter  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir  com- 
menced to  send  out  Nazi  propaganda  on  a  large  scale  and 
received  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  a  month  therefor 
without  a  written  contract. 

Third.  That  on  October  1,  1P33,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir  entered 
into  an  18-month  contract  that  was  approved  by  Hitler's  Min- 
ister of  Propaganda  for  $6,C00  a  month. 

Fourth.  That  a  congressional  committee  unanimously  re- 
ported, after  investigating  this  contract,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir  to  disseminate  Nazi 
propaganda  in  this  country. 

Fifth.  That  George  Sylvester  Viercck.  noted  conspirator 
against  this  country  in  the  first  World  War,  was  a  silent 


% 
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ADT^TTMnTY    TTl    TUT?    rTi  XTni?  TTCCTr^M  A  T      T>Trrr\T>n 


A  UDTTMrMV     OTk     'T'lTTT'     r<ri XT r*  D  T7>CC<T/^XT  A   T       T-»Tn/-ii^T1TA 


Tliree  score  years  and  ten  have  passed  since  April   10.   1868    and 
today  we  gather  her«  to  bid  farewell  to  him  who  was  born  on  that 


uisinci  01  v...uiuiiioia  rcea  (,;ross  v;napier  on  June  lo,  m  unis 
City. 


Who  wcuid   be  wilUnf?  even   to  die   if  only  he  could   be  sure   inal 
tUa   death   would   mean   greater   happiness  lor   men   yet    unborn. 


against  this  country  in  the  first  World  War,  was  a  silent 
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partner  of  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byolr  and  that  he.  George  Sylvester 
Vlereck.  went  to  GJermany  and  personally  conferred  with 
Hitler  in  order  to  get  a  contract  for  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir  to 
represent  the  Nazi  Government  in  this  country.  Viereck  is 
now  registered  by  the  Department  of  State  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  German  Interests. 

"Hiere  were  other  charpes  and  plenty  of  proof  to  support 
them,  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  War  does  not  immediately  dismiss  this  man  from 
the  United  States  service  and  take  such  further  action  as  the 
facts  warrant. 

"niTH   COLUMNISTS"   IN   OUH  A«MT 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  Hitler  had  In  mind  getting 
as  many  of  his  "fifth  columnists"  in  our  Army  and  Navy  as 
possible.  There  is  plenty  of  sworn  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  "fifth  columnists"  were  smuggled  into  this  country 
during  the  time  that  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byolr  was  personally  very 
active  in  Hitler's  behalf  and  many,  many  aliens  swore  falsely 
in  order  to  become  privates  in  National  Guard  units  in  New 
York  City  and  in  other  places.  The  set-up  looked  good  for 
Hitler,  having  at  least  one  man  in  a  very  h.gh  branch  of  the 
service,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir,  and  many  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard. 

In  addition,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Bjroir  is  reputed  to  represent  the 
biggest  interests  in  this  Nation;  in  fact,  he  says  himself  he 
represents  American  Industry  with  assets  of  fourteen  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  If  he  does,  and  they  are  the  same 
tj'pe  concerns  that  he  is  generally  known  to  represent,  he 
has  been  In  a  position  to  exert  considerable  influence  in 
the  hiring  of  alien  personnel  by  these  concerns  in  every 
State,  county,  city,  and  community  in  our  land. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  alien  employees  were  slipped 
Into  our  country  and  who  are  now  known  to  be  "fifth  col- 
umnists" were  placed  in  employment  by  the  clients  of  Lt. 
Col.  Carl  Bycrtr? 

CONC1.XT8IOM 

I  repeat  that  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Secretary  of 
War  does  not  immediately  dii>miss  from  the  service  this  man, 
Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  the  first 
Hitler  agent  In  our  great  country.    The  facts  are  undisputed. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  an  editorial  which  is  self-explan- 
atory : 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)   Tribune  of  Jime  14,  19401 

LIT    ONLY    AMCaiCANS    STAND    CCAJIO CEOaCE    WASHINGTON 

George  WashlnRton,  plagued  with  treachery,  pave  utterance  to 
the  words  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  well  would  it  be  if  Ameri- 
cana today  would  wake  up  to  a  realization  of  the  terrible  duplicity 
of   the  enemies  In   our  midst. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt."  .<:nld  Representative  Pat- 
MAN.  ""that  Carl  Byo:r  was  hired  to  establish  here  in  the  United 
States  the  greate.'«t  espionage  spy  system  ever  organized  on  thv  face 
of  the  earth."  The  offlce  of  Car!  Byoir  is  at  the  same  address  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  German  Commerce.  Inc  .  in  New  York  City. 

I  was  In  Habana  for  10  mouths,  working  on  the  Post,  under  lease 
•t  that  time  and  operated  by  Carl  Byolr.  He  was  the  publicity 
man  for  President  Machado.  one  of  the  bloodlp<»t  murderers  that 
ever  occupied  the  President's  palace  on  that  Island. 

Machado  was  guilty  of  a  thousand  murders.  Anyone  who  fell 
under  the  baleful  eye  of  Machado  was  turned  over  to  the  care  and 
liquidation  of  his  secret  p<.illce.  This  body  of  fiends  were 
Ma'-hado's  executioners. 

Carl  Bjrolr  was  at  that  time  Machados  publicity  man.  and  I 
know  from  conversation  with  his  employees  that  he  and  they  had 
entree  to  the  presence  of  Machado  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  in  preference  to  anyone  else 

The  Cubans  hated  the  very  guts  of  Carl  Byolr.  and,  as  a  result 
of  this  hatred,  we  worked  for  weeks,  every  night,  with  armed 
police  on  the  roof  and  In  the  lobby  of  the  Post  building  and 
on  the  roofs  of  buildings  across  the  street  Threats  were  con- 
stantly made  to  throw  "pineapples"   (l)ombs)    in  on  us. 

MachRdo.  It  w.as  bruited  about  the  city,  Rave  Bvclr  $50,000  with 
which  to  make  an  American  broadcast  to  'keep  Americans  quiet  " 
Intelllsrent  Cubans  declared  Byolr  spent  $25,000  for  a  partial  broad- 
cast and  put  the  other  $25,000  In  his  pocket. 

One  afternoon,  while  Byolr  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Post  plant, 
a  gang  of  Cubans  made  a  rush  for  him.  but  he  succeeded  ii 
reaching  the  ofBce  of  the  manager.  John  Montgomer.^.  of  Coral 
Gables,  owner  of  the  Riviera  at  that  time  and  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Tropical  News  of  Miami  Beach  Police  were  quickly  called 
and  responded  readily,  armed  with  rifles. 

Carl  Byolr  slipped  out  of  Habana  the  next  morning  by  plane 
jfor  Mexico  City  and  did  not  return  to  Habana  for  quite  a  while. 
He  Uved.   under  gxiartl.   at  the   SevUla   Biltmore;    occasionally   hla 


Umou-'lne  ru-shed  up  before  the  Post  bulldtnsj,  Byolr  hopped  out 
and  hurried  up  stairs.  About  10  minutes  later  he  would  rush 
cut.  hop  into  his  car.  and  the  chauffeiu-  would  rush  him  back 
to  his  hotel.  ^ 

When  his  lease  expired  Byolr  pulled  st-akes  And  got  out  of 
Habana.  The  next  thing  I  knew  of  he  was  In  Miami  on 
the  pay  roll  of  that  industrial  brigand — Doherty — eulogized  by 
Miami  newspapers  as  a  wonderful   asset  to  this  region. 

Carl  Bycir  was  heartily  detested  by  American  printers  employed 
on  the  Uab^na  Post. 


The  American  Farmer  Deserves  a  Square  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOx\.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  this  country,  nor  that  the  American  farmer 
is  looked  upon  from  all  over  the  world  as  the  essential  p)Ower 
behind  the  machinery  which  moves  to  feed  the  world.  Too 
long  we  have  been  depending  on  him  without  giving  fair 
attention  to  the  consideration  that  he  so  justly  deserves.  It 
is  not  enough  to  smugly  remark  that  we  have  made  expan- 
sive legislative  effort  to  help  the  farmer  in  an  effort  to  puar- 
antce  him  just  reward  for  his  efforts.  In  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  experimented  with  by  an  administration  which 
has  promised  much  to  the  farmer,  planned  for  him.  tried  to 
tell  him  how  to  farm  and  how  not  to  farm,  and,  in  general, 
so  confused  the  is.-ue  that  the  result  has  been  more  a  pro- 
gram of  political  appeasement  than  a  direct  method  of 
guaranteeing  to  the  American  farmer  the  one  thing  which 
he  asks — a  protected  market  for  agricultural  products  as  a 
profitable  reward  for  his  efforts. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  heart  of  the 
apricultural  area.  I  ki^.ow  the  American  farmer  intimately. 
I  know  his  hardships,  his  problems,  his  spirit  to  carry  on  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  and  his  grateful  acceptance  of  the 
smile  of  Providence  in  times  of  bountiful  production.  He 
works  with  Nature,  and  not  against  her;  he  plans  accoid- 
ingly  and  asks  no  quarter;  he  only  asks  from  his  Govern- 
ment— to  which  no  one  is  more  loyal  than  ho — that  it  take 
sufHcient  interest  in  him  to  guarantee  to  htm  that  the  mar- 
ket into  which  the  product  of  his  labor  gees  will  be  guarded 
and  protected  against  infringement  from  inferior  products 
produced  abroad  under  the  privations  of  a  low  standard  of 
living.  If  the  American  Government  will  protect  the  agri- 
cultural market  the  American  farmer  will  protect  him.self 
and  his  Government. 

I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  un  farm 
products  I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered  To 
do  so  would  be  mcon.  istent  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and 
every  farmer  knows  It  and  wUl  not  be  deceived. 

Those  words,  spcken  in  1932  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
candidate  for  President,  expressed  a  highly  commendable 
promise  to  the  Americ;in  farmer.  But  th-  words  of  the  can- 
didate were  forpottcn  in  the  actions  of  the  President.  And 
the  record  tells  thj  story. 

In  the  past  7  years  the  administration,  which  went  into 
power  with  the  piomise  to  protect  the  American  farmer's 
market,  has  negotiated  22  trade  agreements  with  loreign 
nations  and  broui?ht  about  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on 
163  competitive  farm  products.  Such  action  cou'.d  guaran- 
tee only  one  thing — the  glutting  of  Am^^rlcan  markets  with 
inferior  products  produced  under  low  standards  or  living  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  resultant  depression  of  domestic 
prices.  In  that  period  United  States  farm  experts  declinnd 
9.2  percent  and  competitive  farm  imports  increased  30  per- 
cent. 

What  thLs  method  of  allegedly  "protecting  the  American 
farmer's  market"  has  actually  meant  to  the  farmer  is  Vweil 
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represented  in  the  following  chart  compiled  to  cover  only  a 
few  of  the  many  products  affected  by  a  reduction  of  import 
duties  ranging  frcm  25  to  50  percent. 

|I93.3-;i9,  iHiiirtiiirnt  of  Comnirrce  Reportsl 


Product 


Cattle 

Com 

Oats 

bond.. 

bushels.. 

do  ... 

l>»iry  prnducts l pounds 

B<-«'f.  pork,  imiiltry .1. do  .. 

Legs  and  poultry  |>roducts value 


Imports 
(7-year 
total) 


165,063.882 
ai.  327,  193 

885,  W3,  71)6 


Oain  to 
f<irriv-n 
[:ir::iir3 


STifi.  079.  2TO 

iM.  7(»;l.  172 

t).  ;«.7.  51 1 

97.  7fiO.  243 

103,  974.  V<) 
17,610.216 


Ani.-rkiin 
farrui'rs  • 


$99. 079.  238 
126,  237,  882 
8,407,511 
130.  3I3.0IU 
219.974.  .'i.'iO 
20,410,216 


'  This  poluran  shows  dullar  value  .\rr.rriran  f.irmers  would  have  received  for  im- 
ported proUucls  if  |>ro<iucfd  nn  AiiM.'ri<.-an  f:irms. 

In  the  cast  central  portion  of  Indiana  lies  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District,  composed  of  the  following  counties:  Deca- 
tur, Delaware,  Fayette,  Henry,  Randolph,  Rush.  Shelby. 
Union,  and  Wayne.  Throughout  this  district  are  19.500 
separate  farms,  totaling  nearly  2.000,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land,  which,  for  fertility  and  dependable  production 
in  quantity  and  quality,  ranks  with  any  like  area  in  the 
country.  Prom  the.se  acres  a  farm  population  of  over  80,100 
persons  produce  by  their  untiring  efforts  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  farm  products  consumed  annually  in  this  country. 
For  example,  the  tenth  district  of  Indiana  produces  annually, 
in  round  numbers,  15,250.000  bushels  of  corn,  6.000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  oats,  18,000  head  of  cattle,  43.000  hogs, 
33.500.000  gallons  of  milk.  1.000.000  pounds  of  butter,  and 
6.500.000  dozens  of  eggs,  not  to  mention  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  numerous  other  agricultural  products. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farm  population  alone 
could  not  consume  that  amount  of  production  in  the  period 
of  a  year.  But.  from  the  sale  of  their  excess  produce,  they 
secure  the  money  to  purchase  manufactured  products  and 
all  necessities  of  life  not  produced  on  the  farm  but  essential 
to  their  livelihood,  to  their  continued  production  of  crops, 
and  to  the  American  standard  of  living  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  And  unless  the  produce  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit 
it  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  them  to  invest  in  the  manu- 
factured necessities  to  a  continued  activity  or  to  Indulge  in 
the  luxuries  commonplace  with  our  standard  of  living. 

How.  in  the  face  of  a  continued  loss,  as  shown  in  the  above 
chart,  can  the  American  farmer  expect  to  break  even,  much 
less  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
through  purchase  of  the  things  he  cannot  bring  out  of  the 
soil?  With  continued  less  of  profit  and  an  ever-mounting 
burden  of  taxation.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  American  farmer 
is  discouraged  and  no  little  disturbed  about  the  promises 
which  have  been  made  him  in  the  past? 

The  situation  centers  about  one  fact:  He  has  been  ".sold 
dcwn  the  river"  by  the  New  Deal  administration,  which  in 
the  past  7  years  has  failed  to  recall  the  Bplendid  planks  of  a 
political  platform  which  swept  that  administration  into  power 
In  1932:  an  administration  which,  while  patronizingly  making 
every  effort  to  appease  the  farmer,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
setting  up  the  very  machinery,  in  the  name  of  a  good-neigh- 
bor policy,  to  destroy  the  American  farmers'  market  by  open- 
ing the  gates  to  competitive  farm  products  of  inferior  quality 
produced  under  standards  of  living  far  below  our  own.  and 
consequently  glutting  our  own  markets  with  produce  which 
could  sell  below  our  o^ti  farmers'  cost  of  production. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  trade-agreement  policy  has  really 
done — and  as  for  what  it  has  meant  to  the  farmers  in  the 
Tenth  District  of  Indiana  I  have  set  up  figures  showing  an 
average  year's  production  in  leading  commodities  for  each 
of  the  nine  counties.  A  comparison  of  the  following  figures 
to  this  chart  will  give  seme  idea  of  what  the  American  farmers 
in  general,  and  those  In  particular  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent,  have  been  experiencing  as  the  result  of  unful- 
filled premises. 

In  1931  we  imported  335.000  bushels  of  com.  but  in  1936, 
after  the  trade-agreement  program  had  gone  into  effect,  we 
imported  255  times  as  much,  or  86,000.000  bushels.  Now,  corn 
l£  the  leading  product  of  the  farms  in  my  district,  but  it  would 


take  the  farmers  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  District  over  a  decade 
to  produce  that  much  corn.  In  1938  we  imported  3.829.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  but  the  next  year,  1939,  foreign  wheat  on 
the  American  market  increa-scd  280  percent  to  a  grand  total 
of  10,747,000  bushels — more  than  a  2-year  total  production 
for  the  nine  counties  in  my  district.  In  1939.  4.293,000  bushels 
of  foreign  cats  were  dumped  onto  our  market,  as  compared 
with  a  mere  7.183  bushels  the  previous  year. 

It  would  take  too  much  lime  to  go  into  the  various  farm 
products  with  figures  to  show  the  full  effect  on  each,  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  few.  if  any.  have  escaped  the  same  en- 
croachment by  cheaply  produced  foreign  commodities.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  in  1939  we  im- 
ported 753,570  head  of  cattle  as  compared  with  59.000  head 
in  1934:  and  the  comparatively  small  figure  of  34.000  pounds 
of  pork  imported  in  1932  increased  in  5  years  to  the  astound- 
ing amount  of  16.500,000  pounds  in  1937. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  nearly  20,000  farm  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  many  thousands  more  of  solid  American  citi- 
zens who  till  the  vast  acres  of  our  great  agricultural  areas, 
be  expected  to  keep  up  their  share  of  the  responsibilities 
concurrent  with  the  necessity  for  a  sound  national  economy 
so  essential  to  an  adequate  defense  and  preparedness,  in  the 
face  of  such  deteriorating  effects  on  their  markets  as  has 
been  produced  under  the  New  Deal  foreign-trade  policies? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  But.  restore  to  the  farmers  the 
market  which  they  developed;  protect  that  market  from  in- 
vasion by  cheap  competitive  farm  products  of  foreign  origin; 
and  give  them  a  program  of  sound  facts,  just  and  equitable 
to  all.  free  from  the  dangerous  uncertainties  of  constant  ex- 
perimenting, and  the  American  farmer  will  do  more  to  build 
up  and  to  stabilize  the  national  economic  structure,  so  weak- 
ened by  the  New  Ek'al's  "planned  economy."  than  any  one 
thing  the  Government  can  do.  The  American  farmer  de- 
serves a  square  deal. 

An  average  year  yield  in  9  counties  of  Tenth  Indiana  District 
IL.  S.  Denartmcnt  of  ("otnmorw  flirun's] 


Counties 


Deratiir 

l)elsware.. 

Kaycite 

Henry    

Kari'lolph.. 

Uu-sh 

Shelby 

I'nion 

Wayne 

Total 


Corn 


nvfhfU 

1,79-^,  .173 
l,411.<',iw 

8H3.  133 
1.7:iu.  aiT 
1.77f>.  390 
2,  !«)7, 905 
2,  479, 0.ll 

874.  fiV) 
1,  487.  425 


15. 258, 572 


Wheat 


linthflJi 

.^7t),  109 
274,ri|9 
347,  872 
4,S9.  771 
41.5.  2S1 
m\  42li 
751.  Ifni 

:«4.  \m 

600,090 


4, 584. 443 


Oats 


24.  773 

221.,')7f) 
2li.817 
.1 J  I.  744 
340.  WW 
82.  237 
9H.  IM 
14.0<M 
92.883 


1.  223,  106 


no"s 


4»i.  rts» 

41,4r>2 
31.. M8 
•M.  372 
41.  425 

Mi.  o:w 

44.424 

2'.1.  174 
M.  476 


443,414 


Counties 

Cattle 

Milk 

Butler 

Kkk» 

Dooatur 

Delaware 

Kaycitc 

Henry   .   

Ufad 
21,4f.9 
23,772 
10.  132 
22.  .3K3 
Xi.  9;!3 
1\.343 
2(1.886 
8.000 
21,851 

GnU<m» 
2.M4.  273 
5.  .V-i;!,  772 
l.h42.  S27 

4.  UIH.  OSl 

5.  47H.  4.')S 

3.  07e).  077 

4.  147.989 
1.3(i3,9S0 
4.li51,  713 

PotiTfis 

Ills.  iVV\ 

i:f.',9(W 

7H.  'Jt« 

iiti.  ;U3 

Itil.HIS 

1.38,  420 

72,  2.S4 

4X.  716 

144,397 

Dotrn 

7fi7.  217 

1, 030.  502 

2i'.l.  149 

71.5.7.19 

]tan<lolpb ......  ............... 

1.234  527 

Hush 

791.423 

Hhelby     

698  ?(7 

I'nion 

221.  119 

Wayne 

780.  lOO 

Total 

170,709 

33.  537.  170 

1,000,457 

6,500.  109 

America's  Place  in  International  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1940 

MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  tread  of  armies 
shakes  western  Europe  and  the  crash  of  gunfire  echoes 
around  the  world,  the  task  of  those  who  would  enlighten 


Mr. 


He  lived,  under  guard,  at  tbe  Sevilla  Biitmore:    occasionally  tiia   |   lariner  s  market     has  actually  meant  to  the  farmer  is  v.eil 
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America  upon  Its  place  In  International  affairs  becomes 
terrlfylngly  diiBctilt.  Flashing  headlines  render  Judgments 
obsolete  before  they  reach  print.  Yet  never  before  in  the 
history  of  America  is  enlightenment  more  needed.  Every 
possible  agency  in  light  of  our  good  and  bad  experiences  in 
international  affairs  should  be  explored.  A  firm  foreign 
policy  must  take  shape  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  people 
want  to  know.  The  people  are  entitled  to  know.  America 
must  gird  itself  to  the  problem  with  firmness.  We  need  a 
new  baptism  of  patriotism.  Our  Nation,  while  the  mighty 
struggle  in  Europe  grows,  has  till  lately,  to  use  Burke's 
phrase.  "Slept  in  the  thin  ashes  of  seeming  peace."  We 
watch  the  confiagration  grow.  And  with  mixed  emotions, 
some  hysteria,  some  seriousness,  some  soundness,  some  fear, 
but  with  a  national  objective  as  to  what  we  can  best  do  to 
save  and  continue  our  system  of  democracy,  free  enterprise, 
and  tolerance. 

We  want  no  lesson  enforced  by  swas^ng  rows  of  steel.  But 
we  must  be  realistic  and  thoroughly  patriotic.  Our  deep 
attachment  to  the  American  tradition  makes  us  anxious  to 
confront  this  problem  with  acute  concern. 

We  need  not  go  too  deep  into  the  failure  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  We  need  not  examine  too  critically  the  mistake  in 
not  creating  a  successor  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
We  know  and  experienced  the  conservative  reaction  of  the 
post-war  years  in  England  and  the  United  States  which  can- 
not be  denied  created  class  dissension  and  disunity.  We 
watched  the  misery  of  some  great  nations,  lacking  resources 
to  supply  their  people  with  economic  well-being,  locked  in 
grim  social  tensions.  We  have  all  played  a  role  in  producing 
the  disasters  which  now  overwhelm  mankind.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  our  contributions  to  this  Iliad  of  woes.  You 
remember  our  refusal  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations.  Our 
Pordney-McCumber  and  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs  were  expres- 
sions of  economic  nationalism,  which,  imitated  by  other  lands, 
made  for  poverty  and  disorder  in  wide  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  led  in  the  drafting  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  but  when 
Japan  violated  it  and  went  into  Manchuria,  our  leadership 
was.  as  then,  blameworthy  as  Great  Britain  in  failing  to  stop 
Japan,  for  President  Hoover  opposed  any  embargo.  His 
moratorium  proved  tardy  and  inadequate.  These  are  but 
a  part  of  the  long  list  of  incidents.  The  elder  Republican 
Party  statesman  can  answer  for  them.  Now,  the  worst  is 
here.  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  all  have  opinions  about  what 
is  going  on.  You  and  I  have  sympathies.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  mad  dogs  are  loose  in  Europe.  The  crash  of  de- 
mocracies is  heard  on  every  hand.  It  is  easy  to  have,  there- 
fore, an  opinion.  No  escape  can  be  had  from  that.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

One  thing  is  clear.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  any 
possible  eventuality.  We  have  that  definite  duty  toward  de- 
mocracy, our  traditions,  and  the  American  future.  Without 
going  into  detail,  we  are  preparing  rapidly.  We  have  been 
building  up  our  defenses  for  the  past  5  years  as  rapidly  as 
the  Congress  would  allow.  We  are  today  no  weak  Nation. 
Events,  however,  call  for  an  emphasis  upon  mechanized  mili- 
tary defenses  and  the  speeding  up  of  the  work.  Congress  has 
acted  behind  the  leadership  of  the  President  quickly  and 
sanely  about  this  thing.  No  partisanship  entered  into  the 
passage  of  the  necessary  legislation.  Thus  our  first  commis- 
sion is  clear,  and  we  have  taken  ourselves  to  that  task. 

How  are  we  to  use  this  might  that  then  will  be  ours? 
Clearly.  It  will  be  used  with  all  its  force  against  any  aggressor 
upon  our  soil. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  It  might  also  be  used  to  enforce 
the  fundamentals  expounded  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We 
want  none  of  totalitarianism  on  this  hemisphere. 

But  we  must  have  some  conception  of  the  policy  by  which 
we  in  any  case  would  intervene.  I  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
fess my  inability  to  arrive  at  what  I  think  to  be  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  But  so  deep  Is  my  concern  and  feeling  for 
our  democracy,  I  think  we  should  all  add  to  the  discussion  that 
wlU  ultimately  shape  our  ixilicy. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  themselves  have  the 
right  to  have  a  say  in  the  shaping  of  that  policy,  for  out  of 
the  ctnnposite  comes  the  essence  of  democratic  thought.   Hav- 


ing this  in  mind  some  2  years  ago,  I  have  Introduced  at  each 
succeeding  session  of  the  Congress  a  proposed  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  66.  It.  along  with  the  so-called  Ludlow  amend- 
ment, has  received  wide  discussion.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  Ludlow  proposition,  which  provides  a  national  referen- 
dum before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  Be  assured  that  I 
take  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  matter.  The  thought  of  the 
so-called  Magnuson  amendment  has  been  expressed  on  many 
occasions  by  eminent  students  of  American  policy.  In  the 
light  of  changing  events,  it  may  not  be  the  answer  to  the 
concern  of  the  people,  but  it  is  a  concrete  suggestion  that  is 
worthy  of  your  thought  and  the  thought  of  the  Congress. 
House  Joint  Resolution  66  is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttco-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article  Is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States. 

"ARTICLE  

"Sbction  1.  No  person.  Individual,  or  human,  whether  he  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise,  who  shall  be  conscripted 
Into  the  military  ser\iice  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  required  to 
serve  outside  the  territorial  borders  of  the  United  States  until,  and 
not  until,  a  Nation-wide  referendum  shall  have  been  held  and  such 
method  of  warfare  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  thereon  In  such  a  Nation-wide  referendum.  The 
Congress  may  at  any  time  it  deems  advisable  submit  by  concurrent 
resolution  the  question  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
question  to  be  voted  upon  being:  Shall  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  duration  of  war,  conscript  any  of  Its  citizens 
for  military  service  outside  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United 
States?"  Congress  may  otherwise,  by  law,  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section." 

The  powerful  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
House  Joint  Resolution  66  has  been  constantly  referred, 
has  had  some  discussion  alx)Ut  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  the  matter  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. It  is  too  hot  a  question.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  committee, 
however,  did  ask  the  State  Department  for  a  formal  report 
upon  the  proposal.    Here  is  their  reply: 

Jui«nt  6.   1939. 
Hon.  Hatton  W    Sumners. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary,    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Sl'mntrs;  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  66.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  you  transmitted  to  the 
War  Department  under  date  of  April  29.  1939,  with  a  request  for 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  War  Department  relative  thereto. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  outside  the 
territorial  borders  of  the  United  States  of  personnel  procured 
for  military  service  by  conscription  unless  and  untU  approved 
by  a  Natlcn-wlde  referendum.  Our  experience  In  past  wars  has 
proved  that  selective  service,  or  conscription,  la  the  only  effective 
method  of  providing  the  manpower  necessary  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  war.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  War  Department, 
therefore,  the  primary  eflect  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  t)e  to  cxirtall  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
military  operations  beyond  Its  territorial  borders  by  placing  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  manpower  available  for  such  operations. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
may  require  this  country  to  employ  lu  military  forces  In  some 
area  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  outside  our  territorial 
twundartes.  Indeed,  such  operations  may  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  vital  installations  within  the  continental  United 
States  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  establishing  himself 
In  an  area  beyond  our  borders  from  which  he  might  launch  air 
attacks  against  such  Installations. 

The  time  element,  always  Important  In  military  action,  will  be 
▼ital  In  the  operauons  Just  mentioned.  Any  delay  will  yield  to  the 
enemy  the  great  advantage  of  the  InlUatlve  and  Ihtis  serlou&ly 
hamper  our  later  war  efforts.  Yet  the  Government  could  111  afford 
to  undertake  such  operations  until  assured  that  the  necessary 
manpower  would  be  provided  to  carry  the  operations  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  With  the  proposed  amendment  in  effect, 
such  assurance  would  be  delayed  for  the  considerable  period  oX 
time  required  to  conduct  the  Nation-wide  referendum.  The  delay 
might    be   disastrous. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  in  House  Joint  Resolution  66  would  seriously 
handicap  the  War  Department  In  the  execution  of  its  missions  to 
protect  the  Panama  Canal,  and  vital  installations  within  the  con- 
tinental lunlts  of  the  United  States,  and  might  prevent  the  suc- 
cessfvd  accomplishment  of  those   missions.     Accordingly  the  War 


Is  the  leading  product  of  the  farms  in  my  district,  but  it  would       around  the  world,  the  task  of  those  who  would  enlightea 
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Department    Is   opposed    to   the   adoption   of   Hou.'^o    Joint   Resolu- 
tion  66 

The  foregoing  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  term  "terri- 
torial borders  of  the  United  States"  Includes  its  ('ver6ca.s  pc8.<=c6- 
Bions  to  which  It  has  absolute  title,  such  as  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.  If  It  does  not  Include  them,  the  reasons  for  opposlnc  the 
proposed  amendment  are  even  more  compelling.  It  is  rccf)r.i- 
mended  that  the  committee.  If  It  reports  favorably  en  the  Joint 
resolution,  amrnd  It  po  as  to  define  its  scope  clearly. 

This  proposed  IcRlslation  wcs  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budeet.  which  reports  that  It  has  no  objection  to  this  unlavorablo 
report    thereon. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Hasst  H.  Wooirino. 

Secretary  of  War. 

I  have  no  objection  to  an  amendment  covering  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  or  any  of  cur  possessions.  They  need  to  be  pro- 
tected. An  amendment  covering  the  basis  of  the  geographic 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  now  be  in  order. 
What  I  do  want  is  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  broad 
proposition,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  Europe.  That  seems 
timely. 

The  Ludlow  amendment  would  make  a  declaration  of  war 
impossible  unless  approved  by  a  referendum  vote.  Tlie  Mag- 
nuson  amendment  argument  is  that  if  every  citizen  knew  that, 
no  matter  what  happened  overseas,  he  could  not  be  forced  to 
go  without  having  first  a  chance  to  vote  upon  it,  he  might, 
says  Bruce  Ca'.ton,  the  noted  Washington  columnist,  "be  less 
skittish  over  an  aggressive  foreign  policy."  The  bill  would 
not  tie  the  Aimy  and  Navy.  They  would  still  be  subjcc:  to 
the  call  cf  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  traditional  method 
of  handling  foreign  affairs  would  be  left  undisturbed.  The 
powerful  American  Navy  could  be  used  as  freely  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required.  The  Army  could  be  sent  anywhere, 
upon  orders,  but  it  would  be  composed  of  volunteers.  The 
delay  involved  incident  to  holding  a  referendum  would  not 
be  harmful  in  the  least. 

In  any  case,  there  would  be  some  delay  In  getting  the  ma- 
chinery of  diaft  in  motion;  the  referendum  couid  t>e  set  up 
at  the  sf.me  time  and  no  valuable  time  would  be  lost.  In 
fact,  time  and  the  successful  conclusion  of  any  such  draft 
would  benefit,  because  after  the  people  voted  and  deter- 
mined, say,  that  there  should  be  a  draft,  the  frame  of  mind  of 
American  manhood  would  be  more  responsive  and  the  ma- 
chinery Would  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  people,  after 
they  have  spoken  in  a  democratic  way. 

A  draft  comes  as  an  emergency.  The  American  people 
would  respond  patriotically  to  that  emergency  if  it  was 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  and  our  faiths. 
But.  what  is  fundamental,  they  would  respond  in  the  demo- 
cratic way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.sc  are  thoughts  expressed  only  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  do  our  bit  to  arouse  opinion  upon  our  prob- 
lem. Only  in  this  way  can  we  solve  it.  It  may  bo  that  the 
best  thought,  upon  this  and  allied  subjects,  may  deem  it  ad- 
vi,^able  to  leave  the  things  as  they  are.  Should  that  be  the 
thought.  I  ."^hould  gladly  reserve  myself  to  that  opinion.  I 
want  the  American  people  to  know  where  they  are  going. 
Knowing  that  will  do  a  lot  to  alletiate  hysteria  and  fear. 
Knowing  that,  the  American  people  can  set  to  their  task  of 
bu  Idlng  a  better  America.    I  see  that  duty  ahead. 

The  common  pieoplc  of  this  country — the  people  who  fight 
and  die — will  do  their  duty. 


Transfer  of  Naval  Vessels 


I     REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISC'ONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1940 

Mr,    KEEFE.     Mr.    Speaker,    the    press    throughout    the 
Nation,  under  date  of  June  19.  1940.  reported  the  transfer 


to  Great  Britain  cf  20  hii.h-speed  vessels  now  under  con- 
struction on  order  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The  vessels 
involved  are  referred  to  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  10  motor  torpedo  boats  and  10  submarine  chasers,  vari- 
cusly  called  "mosquito"  vessels  and  "suicide"  boats.  These 
vessels  aie  lightly  armored  and  aie  designed  to  carry  and 
discharge  torpt  does  or  "seagoing"  bombs. 

It  is  cbv:ous  that  their  construction  v.as  for  the  purpose  of 
augn-iCnting  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  proposed  transfer  of  these  boats  to  Great  Britain 
either  by  the  Guvernm.cnt  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
builders  of  these  vessels  appears  to  be  in  direct  violation  of 
title  18.  section  23,  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States. 
This  section  provides: 

Arming  vessels  against  friendly  powers;  forfeltvire  of  ve'^sel: 
Whoever,  within  th?  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
fits  out  and  arms,  or  aiioinpts  to  fit  out  and  arm.  or  procures  to 
be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  Is  concerned  In  the  furnish- 
ing, fitting  out.  or  arming  of  any  vessel,  with  Intent  th.'it  such  ves- 
sel shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to  cruise,  or  commit  hostili- 
ties against  the  stibjects.  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  cf  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace,  or  whoever  Issues  or  delivers  a  commis- 
Eicn  Vvithn  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for 
any  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  so  employed,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  tlian  $10,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  thnn  3  years. 
And  every  such  ves:-el,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together 
with  all  materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  may  have 
been  procured  for  the  btulding  .".nd  equipment  thereof,  shall  be 
forfeited;  one  h-ilf  to  the  use  of  the  Informer  and  the  other  half 
to  the  use  of  the  United  Slates  {R.  S.  No.  5283;  Mar.  4,  1909. 
ch.  321.  No.  11,  35  Stat.  1090). 

Section  33  of  the  same  title  provdcs: 

Same;  sending  out  armed  vessel  with  Intent  to  deliver  to  bellig- 
erent nation:  During  a  war  In  which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral 
nation  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  or  converted  from  a  private  vessel  Into  a  vessel  of  war.  with 
any  Intent  or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral, 
that  such  vess2l  shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation,  or  to  an 
agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  In  the 
Fervice  of  any  such  belligerent  nation  after  Its  departure  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Un;ted  States  iJune  15,  1917,  ch.  30,  title  V, 
No.  3,  40  Stat.  222). 

These  sections  very  definitely  and  positively  make  it  un- 
lawful to  knowingly  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  ship  or 
vessel  w:th  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  belligerents,  while  this  Nation  is  at  peace. 
Tlie  Congress  legislated  on  this  subject  as  early  as  March  4, 
1909.  and  the  law  has  been  continued  upon  the  statute  books 
to  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  original  act  of 
1909  did  not  specifically  cover  submarines.  President  Wilson 
and  his  Secretaries  of  State,  Bryan  and  Lansing,  very  defi- 
nitely held  that,  although  the  act  did  not  specify  submarines, 
it  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  to  include  them  within  its 
provisions,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  submarines  or 
beats  to  belligerents  in  the  last  World  War. 

In  view  of  this  specific  act  of  the  Congress  in  implementing 
our  position  as  a  neutral,  and  in  the  face  of  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed, I  believe  it  a  fair  subject  for  immediate  inquiry.  The 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  should  be  advised 
whether  or  not  the  administration  has  adopted  an  attitude 
that  all  laws  are  to  be  cast  aside  and  acts  be  permitted  with 
impunity  which  might  very  clearly  be  the  basis  of  criminal 
prosecution,  and  possible  ultimate  impeachment  of  those 
involved. 

The  plain  spirit  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  either  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  or  private  corporations  or  Individuals  from 
breaching  the  neutral  position  of  this  Nation  by  outfitting  in 
this  country  and  selling  ships  of  war  to  belligerents. 

Tlie  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  of  the  transac- 
tion reported  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Lewis  Comp- 
ton.  to  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on  June  14, 
1940.  Such  utter  and  manifest  violation  of  the  criminal 
provisions  of  our  Code  sliould  demand  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 


the  composite  comes  the  essence  of  democratic  thought.   Hav- 


I.U1CUMU  lULUbB  ut    uue   i^iui.ea  o**ies.  ana  nugni  prevent  me  suc- 
cessfvQ  accomplishment  of  Uiose   missions.    Accordingly   the   War 
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Forgetting  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSEmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  announce- 
ment has  Just  been  made  that  the  President  has  appointed 
Colonel  Knox  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Colonel  Stimson 
as  the  Secretary  of  War.  Both  men  are  considered  inter- 
ventionists. Undoubtedly,  they  approve  of  the  program 
that  seems  to  be  heading  lis  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  actual 
entrance  into  the  war.  It  is  obvious  that  the  President  is 
acting  without  the  advice  of  Congress. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20,  19401 

rORCrtTINO     CONGRESS 

The  mo6t  disturbing  fact  about  the  release  of  the  Nivy's  new 
"mofequlto  fleet,"  so  that  these  fast  boats  may  be  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  to  Great  Britain.  Is  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
transaction  was  negotiated.  Even  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Naval  Committees  were  astonished  to  learn  of  the 
transfer. 

Chairman  Walsh  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Is 
reported  to  have  accused  administrative  officials  of  engaging  in 
"apparently  secret  negotiations"  with  the  result  of  diminishing  our 
defensive  strength.  A  legislator  holding  his  position  would  not 
make  such  a  remark  at  this  critical  juncture  without  being  deeply 
perturl)ed   by   the   policy    the    administration    Is    following. 

Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  has 
written  Into  the  new  naval  expansion  bill  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  "no  vessel,  ship,  or  boat  now  In  the  United  States 
Navy  or  being  built  therefor  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  charter, 
or  otherwise,  or  scrapped,  without  the  consent  of  Congress" 
Considered  along  with  Senator  Walsh's  statement,  this  move 
strongly  suggests  that  release  of  the  "mosquito  fleet"  has  met  with 
aharp  disapproval  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Heretofore  Congress  haa  given  emphatic  endorsement  to  the 
administration's  policy  of  trading  in  airplanes  and  ob.solete  mili- 
tary equipment  to  help  the  Allies.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  desire  to  aid  private  American  concerns  In  supplying  the 
defense  needs  of  the  British  has  changed.  But  Congress  is  ob- 
vloiisly  bewildered  as  to  where  the  line  l)etween  our  own  defense 
requirements  and  those  of  the  British  Government  Is  to  he  drawn. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  meeting 
at  mliKls  between  the  administration  and  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  President  has  not  taken  congressional  leaders  into  his 
conQdence  In  working  out  the  details  of  our  foreign  policy  in  this 
period  of  grave  emergency.  That  fact  may  become  a  source  of 
grave  mlaunderstandlng  and  confusion. 

Indeed,   continued   failure    to  consult   Congress   on   questions   of 
'^uch  fundamental  Importance  might  easily  lead  to  recriminations 
that  would  materially  weaken  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  the  present  crisis. 


National  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1940 

Mr,  JOHN  L.  McMUXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  grrat  ccn- 
solation  to  the  souls  of  the  American  people  to  find  that  when 
the  freedom  of  the  American  people  is  at  stake  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  can  drop  their  petty  quarrels  and  join  hands 
In  perfect  unity  In  an  effort  to  build  up  the  national  defense 
of  this  country  to  the  extent  that  we  can  protect  ourselves 
against  any  eventuality. 

Congress  joined  hands  in  almost  ijerfect  unity  last  year 
and  passed  a  neutrality  act  which  has  worked  perfectly. 


Neutrality  is  all  right  in  a  world  that  respects  It.  but,  as  all 
of  you  will  agree  with  me.  Germany  lauds  it  one  day  and 
violates  it  the  next  day  just  as  it  suits  her  book.  As  a  shield 
against  involvement,  it  has  proved  worth  nothing.  We 
should  have  regard  for  our  national  interests  rather  than 
for  a  theory  of  law  that  is  being  torn  to  pieces  daily. 

Congress  has  worked  day  and  night,  both  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  in  perfect  unity  in  an  effort  to  build  up  the 
national  defense  of  this  country.  We  have  made  preat  prog- 
ress in  this  v/ork  durir.g  the  past  3  months,  and  we  have 
this  program  working  at  full  speed  at  the  present  time. 
Practically  every  automobile  factory  in  the  United  States 
has  l)een  converted  into  an  airplane  factory,  and  they  will 
soon  be  turning  out  thousands  of  airplanes  every  week.  It 
was  necessary  to  change  the  machinery  in  these  factories. 
All  the  automobile  companies  in  America  have  worked  In  solid 
unison  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  should  soon 
be  able  to  build  as  many  airplanes  in  1  day  as  all  other  coun- 
tries combined. 

We  will  all  agree  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  re- 
corded in  the  worlds  history  when  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try looked  as  dark  as  it  does  today.  None  of  us  know  at 
what  minute  Hitler  v.'ill  send  thousands  of  planes  loaded 
with  dynamite  to  blast  into  bits  our  industrial  cities  and 
the  National  Capital.  We  all  know  that,  if  Germany  is 
successful  in  conquering  Great  Britain,  through  her  superi- 
ority in  the  air  and  in  other  military  tactics,  she  will  first 
demand  the  surrender  intact  of  what  remained  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  and  her  merchant  marine.  By  gaining  control  of 
the  sea  she  would  continue  her  revolution  and  offer  the 
South  American  republics  an  attractive  means  of  commerce, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  these  countries  would  trade  with  Hitler 
in  preference  to  the  United  States,  since  we  have  a  high 
tariff  which  almost  forbids  those  countries  from  shipping 
their  produce  to  the  United  States.  Germany  has  planned 
this  war  m  every  respect,  and  if  she  wins  over  the  Allies  it 
will  be  because  she  knew  what  she  wanted  and  took  definite 
steps  to  get  it,  plannmg  them  in  advance. 

The  American  people  have  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
their  Government  with  their  customary  courage  and  vigor. 
We  will  never  be  disappointed  in  those  of  our  people  who 
are  truly  American.  We  have  only  to  fear  the  treachery  of 
the  few  who  seem  to  be  determined  at  all  costs  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  spirit  and  effort  which  has  characterized  our 
people. 

We  can  well  remember  that  Hitler  made  a  statement  6 
years  ago  to  the  effect  that  he  would  revolutionize  the  world 
by  first  having  the  Nazi  Government  symprnthizors  organize 
within  each  country  a  sufi5cient  force  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  attack.  He  stated  at  that  time  that  everything  had  been 
thought  out  to  the  last  detail  and  that  he  had  already  se- 
lected men  to  run  his  form  of  government  in  the  countries 
Which  he  had  planned  to  conquer.  He  also  stated  that  they 
would  ccane  to  his  aid  of  their  own* accord  and  without  any 
compensation.  We  have  already'  seen  his  statement  fulfilled 
m  Poland.  Austria,  Holland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  smd  it 
seems  that  the  "fifth  column"  is  working  with  great  success 
in  France  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  Congressman  who 
does  not  realize  the  serioasncss  of  the  situation.  The  world 
has  never  witnessed  anything  comparable  to  the  ruthless 
and  inhuman  gangster  tactics  which  are  being  used  by  G  -r- 
many  in  trampling  over  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  and 
Poland. 

I  believe  that,  within  a  short  time,  we  will  have  built  our 
military  force  up  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  any  and  all  nations.  We  certainly 
cannot  depend  on  England'."?  Navy  or  anyone  else  for  pro- 
tection any  longer.  Naturally,  we  will  find  it  necessary-  to 
lower  our  standard  of  living,  as  the  national-defense  program 
will  place  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  we  will  all  be  happy  to  pay 
this  tax  and  know  that,  when  we  close  our  eyes  at  night, 
we  are  properly  protected  against  all  enemies  such  as  Com- 
munists and  Hitler  sympatliizers. 
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We  have  passed  legislation  here  which  win  give  us  two 
complete  navies — one  stationed  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean — also  sufficient  air  bases  to  support  both 
navies.  We  pay  our  soldiers  and  sailors  several  times  more 
than  any  other  nation,  and,  naturally,  it  will  cost  us  a  great 
deal  more  to  provide  for  a  large  Army  and  Navy.  However, 
regardless  of  the  cost,  we  know  that  there  is  nothing  half 
so  precious  as  our  freedom  and  we  are  willing  to  spend 
everything  we  have  in  order  to  keep  and  preserve  same. 

This  coimtry  will  not  tolerate  any  other  country  coming 
Into  our  midst  and  telling  us  how  to  nm  our  affairs,  and, 
before  Congress  adjourns,  we  expect  to  see  that  all  the  laws 
on  the  statute  books  relating  to  aliens  are  enforced.  We 
want  to  see  every  American  who  does  not  think  enough 
cf  his  or  her  country  to  fight  for  it  placed  in  some  jail 
where  he  can  talk  to  himself  to  his  heart's  content.  We  have 
become  too  prone  to  criticize  our  Government  and  have  taken 
our  liberty  and  freedom  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  number  of  oiu" 
people  have  learned  to  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  freedom 
of  speech  in  order  to  criticize  their  Government  and  elective 
officials,  which,  naturally,  is  music  to  the  ears  of  Hitler  and 
Ideologic  government. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  solemn  hour  for  the  entire 
democratic  world  and  we  also  realize  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  now  facing  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
cur  entire  history.  With  the  neatest  possible  speed  we  must 
prepare  to  the  limit  on  every  front.  Only  through  the  ut- 
most of  preparedness,  qu.ckly  and  efficiently  brought  to  pass, 
can  we  be  sure  of  peace  on  this  hemisphere.  In  this  tre- 
mendous effort  all  of  us  will  be  needed.  Each  one  of  us 
must  contribute  his  or  her  part.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
dictators  have  definite  designs  on  this  hemisphere.  First  by 
ideological  penetration;  second,  by  economic  pincers;  and, 
third,  by  military  aggression  they  hope  to  bring  this  country 
within  their  power. 

We  all  know  that  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  President  at  the  present  time 
and  the  eyes  of  the  people  throughout  the  United  States  are 
directed  upon  us,  expecting  us  to  steer  this  country  through 
these  perilous  times  and  save  them  from  the  hounds  that 
have  been  let  loose  In  Europe.  Again  let  me  stress  the  fact 
that  now  is  the  time  for  every  free  citizen  of  oiu-  country 
to  show  his  patriotic  love  of  his  country  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  traitors  will  be  spotted  and  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
time. 

The  pecplfe  of  America  during  the  past  20  years  have  taken 
their  liberty  and  freedom  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  have  for- 
gotten the  terrible  ordeals  that  our  forefathers  went 
through  in  order  to  give  us  the  freedom  we  enjoy  today. 
We  can  remember  only  a  few  years  back  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  after  the  Civil  War  that  our  fathers  and 
forefathers  at  times  were  compelled  to  till  the  soil  by  their 
own  strength — the  husband  using  his  strength  to  pull  the 
plow  and  the  wife  holding  the  plow  handle.  And  now  we  have 
a  few  people  in  our  midst  who  complain  because  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  feed  and  clothe  them. 

I  have  recently  heard  so-called  Americans  stand  on  the 
Street  corners  and  curse  their  President  and  elective  Gov- 
ernment officials  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  worse  than  being 
a  traitor,  I  have  always  made  it  a  habit  to  respect  our 
Presidents  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations,  as  we  will 
never  have  a  democracy  if  we  go  around  criticizing  our  form 
of  Grovernment  in  comparison  with  the  slave  type  of  govern- 
ment used  by  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  Mussolini. 

We  all  knew  that  we  have  gotten  too  soft  here  in  America 
and  it  is  about  time  we  were  taking  a  good  baptizing  in 
Americanism.  We  are  getting  that  very  thing  at  the  present 
time  and  it  will  take  all  the  courage  that  we  can  get  to  keep 
this  ccimtry  a  democracy  and  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live  when  Hitler  and  his  type  are  making  such  strides  in 
capturing  other  dcmccracies, 

I  naturally  hate  war,  since  I  myself  and  four  brothers 
served  in  the  World  War  and  both  of  my  grandfathers  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  fight  any  person  or  country  that  made  an  effort  to 
dispose  of  our  precious  freedom  and  our  high  standard  of 
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living  in  this  country.  This  Is  a  day  of  preparedness  and 
the  first  preparedness  In  this  coimtry  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  hearts  of  every  American  citizen.  We  have  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  to  buy  guns,  airplanes,  and  other 
war  materials;  however,  they  will  be  tiseless  unless  we  are 
successful  in  keeping  national  unity  and  preparing  our 
people  from  within. 


Ages  of  General  Officers  in  the  German  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  24),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  SIGRID  8CHULTZ 


Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  had 
under  consideration  the  Army  promotion  bill.  There  was 
much  discussion  and  debate  with  reference  to  the  ages  of 
general  officers,  and  the  fact  that  young  men  ought  to  be 
in  the  responsible  positions  of  general  officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  before  me  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  18  last. 
It  is  captioned  "Hitler  relies  on  young  war  chiefs  for  mili- 
tary success;  youngest  of  generals  only  39;  old  'graybeards' 
are  absent."  Tlie  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Sigrid  Schultz, 
and  is  dated  Berlin,  June  16. 

The  article  opens  with  this  paragraph: 

How  systematically  Germany  has  t>een  placing  comparatively 
young  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  nation  Is  beet  proved  perhaps 
by  the  lar^e  number  of  such  men  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
armed   forces. 

llien  the  article  goes  on  to  name  the  generals  in  high 
command,  in  responsible  positions,  givmg  their  ages,  and 
showing  how  young  they  are, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eu-tlcle 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  18,  1940) 
Hitler    Relies    On    Young    War    Chiefs    Fob    Mhjtaht    Sxtccxsb — 
YouNGE&T     or     GU4ERALS     Onlt     39;     Old     "Graybxakds"     Asx 
Absent 

(By  Slgrld  Bchultz) 

Berlin.  June  16. — How  systematically  Germany  has  been  placing 
comparatively  young  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  nation  Is  best 
proved  perhaps  by  the  large  number  of  such  men  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  war  l£  being  conducted  by  generals  who  are  56  years  old 
or  under  Their  commander  In  chief.  Gen.  Walther  von  Brau- 
chltech.   Is   59. 

TOUNCEST    LEADERS    ARE    39 

In  this  way  Adolf  Hitler  has  surrounded  himself  with  high  com- 
manding officers  who  are  nearly  his  own  age.  Hitler  was  51  years 
old  on  April  20.  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Hlndenburg  did  not 
become  an  army  leader  until  he  was  67. 

The  youngest  of  the  new  war  leaders  are  Gen.  Hans  Jeschonnek, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  air  force,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Hans  Geisler.  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Uie  naval  air  force.     Both  are  39  years  old. 

Lt.  Gen.  Eduard  Dletl  and  Lt.  Gen.  Joachim  von  Kortzflelsch 
are  50.  Both  saw  service  In  Poland,  General  Dletl  In  charge  of  an 
Alpine  division  and  General  Kortzflelsch  commanding  the  first 
division  at  Insterburg. 

Lt  Gen  Ludwig  Kuebler,  who  Is  51,  led  a  force  of  Alpine  troops 
through  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the  Slovak  border  during 
the   Polish   campaign. 

VETERAN     or     WORLD     WAR 

Gen.  NIkolau.s  von  Falkenhorst.  who  commanded  the  advance 
Into  Denmark  and  Norway,  is  55,  and  one  of  the  youngest  general* 
In  command  of  an  army  corps.  E>urlng  the  World  War  he  took 
part  In  the  Battle  of  Verdun,  the  Alsne  River,  and  In  Flanders. 
He  commanded  an  army  corps  in  the  Polish  campaign  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry. 

General  of  artillery.  Walter  von  Relchenau,  la  66. 

One  of  the  youngest  admirals  in  the  German  Navy  la  Rolf 
Carls,  who  la  65.     He  commanded  naval  forces  during  Ciermany** 
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•ctJon  in  norwj.  In  the  SpanUh  war  he  wm  for  a  time  In  com- 
mand of  0*nn*n  naval  force*  in  SpanUh  water*.  Laat  year  he 
took  over  the  German  naval  forces  In  the  eaat. 

O^neral  Admiral  Alfred  8«alwaechter.  who  hold*  one  of  the  leading 
poBU  in  the  German  Navy,  and  waa  greatly  reaponalble  for  the 
Baval  oi>e.-atlons  m  Norwegian  waters,  is  57. 

BHAES   MANY    HAK08HIP9 

All  of  theae  leaders  have  preserved  a  youthful  elasticity  of 
mind  and  body 

Dur-.ng  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Germans  through  Poland,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  they  often  slept  on  straw  or  on  bare  boards 
Tht'y  had  the  same  food  as  their  men  and  often  would  be  with 
their  advance  guards,  taking  cover  in  roadside  ditches  with  the 
ycungcst  l.eutenants 

The  frat  of  General  von  Relchenau  In  swimming  across  a  river 
In  Poland  to  reconnoiter  the  area  Is  remembered  by  the  Germans. 

Mmhj  ot  the  generals  and  admirals  also  are  excellent  sport.^men. 
That  they  are  much  closer  to  the  r.ientality  of  their  young  s<5ldlers 
than  the  old  "graybeards"  oX  the  last  war  goes  without  saying. 


Alleged   Discrimination   Against   Colored   Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    K.XNSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav.  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  R    J    REYNOLDS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  clipping  from 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  calling  attention  to  what  I  myself 
believe  to  be  an  uncalled-for  and  unwise  discrimination 
against  the  colored  men  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
was  written  by  R.  J.  Reynolds,  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizen  cf  Topeka. 

EXinng  almost  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States  its 
colored  citizens  have  fought  bravely  and  well  when  called 
upon  for  military  service.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  native- 
born  Citizens  and  are  loyal  to  the  core.  I  suggest  that  the 
policy  of  our  Military  and  Naval  Establishments  could  well  be 
modified  to  enable  these  men  to  serve  their  country,  as  so 
many  of  them  desire  to  do. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Resmolds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital] 

FTTTH    COLUMN    TO    ATTACK 

(By   R    J    Reynolds) 

One  of  the  laudable  objectives  which  President  Roosevelt  now 
has  before  him  is  to  wage  an  uiirelenting  attack  against  "flfth 
columnists"'  within  our  borders,  and  one  of  the  points  of  con- 
centfHtion  should  be  to  remove  those  in  change  of  our  military 
establishments  who  are  not  in  harmony  w^ith  granting  colored 
Citizens  equal  rights  and  opportunities 

A  "ftfth  columnist"  need  not  necessarily  be  one  In  authority 
vho  Is  a  Nazi,  a  Fascist,  cr  a  Communist,  for  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  men  in  high  places  within  the  Government,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy,  who  are  Ncgrophoblst.  ^e  have  men  in 
charge  who  are  betraying  the  principles  underlying  cur  form 
of  government  This  Is  true  because  when  they  deny  the  Negro 
an  equal  opportunity  to  be  a  defender  and  a  protector  of  our 
democracy,  they  are  discriminating  against  a  native-born  citi- 
zen 99  percent  of  the  time,  and  one  who  has  nevrr  known  any 
other  national  loyalty  except  lovalty  to  America.  In  such  a 
crisis  as  is  now  upon  the  world,  it  wUl  pay  America  to  trust 
him  and  enable  him  to  display  his  loyalty  without  handicap  or 
circumvention. 

Such  a  lesson.  It  ssems  to  the  writer,  should  b**  gathered  by 
us  from  the  present  plight  of  England  As  P  L  Prattis,  feature 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  recently  pointed  out.  "The 
vast  majority,  some  400.000.000.  d  the  subjects  of  the  British  Emp  re 
are  dark-skinned  people,  black  Africans,  brown  Asiatics,  and  East 
Indians  •  •  *  The  rulers  knowing  they  rule  by  force  h.^ve 
refrained  from  teaching  aU  their  subjects  to  Qght  for  fear  that 
some  day  some  ot  these  subjects  might  turn  this  knowledge 
against  the  exploiter.  Maybe  the  English  have  been  smart  In 
this  sense  but  there  la  no  one  today  who  can  deny  that  the 
Sxi«lUh  could  Mse  a  few  million  more  fighters.      Nor   will   any- 


one deny  that  old  John  Bull  wotxld  be  thanking  his  lucky  start 
today  had  he  started  some  300.000.000  Indians  turning  out  air- 
planes for  the  mother  country.  The  color  line  kept  them 
from  doing  so  The  British  Empire  should  have  800,000.000 
subjects  working  for  It.  Instead.  It  has  scarcely  70.000.000  and 
stands  to  lose  Its  existence." 

Thus  we  may  say  that  this  color  prejudice  which  has  long 
dominated  the  British  Government  Is  perhaps  Its  biggest  "flfth 
column"  handicap  today 

Here  In  America  we  are  about  to  embark  upon  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  expansion  in  our  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps,  and 
In  indiwtry.  Yet  up  until  now  the  Negro  has  not  had  an  equal 
chance  of  participation.  Our  Navy,  for  instance,  deliberately 
bars  all  colored  applicants  from  enlistment  except  for  mess  de- 
partment services  regardless  of  their  qualifications  Colored 
applicants  are  al.-^o  barred  from  service  in  the  Tank  Corps.  Nurse 
Corps.  Sicnal  Corps,  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  Air  and  Field  Artillery  Corps,  and.  in  fact,  nearly  all 
other  special-service  departments  of  our  military  forces  where 
the  training  Is  of  first  class  vocational  value.  In  short,  as 
one  close  observer  has  said.  "Althoush  the  United  States  Army 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  democratic  institution,  colored  citizens  may 
only  serve  In  two  infantry  and  two  cavalry  regiments,  all  except 
one  of  which  Is  engaged  In  nonccmbatant  work  of  menial 
character" 

The  writer  Is  not  sure  Just  who  Is  responsible  for  such  a  condi- 
tion existing,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  thrives  because  of  a 
••fifth  column"  within  our  Government  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated. 

Embargo  on  War  Materials  to  Japan 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursda:j,  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


LETTER   FROM    JOAN    S.    GREENE 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Joan  S.  Greene,  of 
Cambridge.  Mass..  on  the  question  of  the  embargo  of  war 
materials  to  Japan.  This  10-year-old  child  has  expressed 
herself  better  than  others  who  have  written  thousands  of 
words  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cambridge,  Mass  ,  June  16.  1940. 

Dear  Senator  Schwellenbach  :  Please  put  the  embargo  on. 
Some  probably  think  it  will  get  us  into  war.  But  that  is  not 
right.  If  we  send  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  Japan  will  make  it  into 
war  impicments  to  fight  China  now  and  us  later.  If  we  do  not 
send  her  scrap  iron  and  oil  then  she  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  fight  us. 

I  live  in  China  so  I  understand.  I  do  not  want  to  take  my  best 
dolls  back  to  China  because  it  is  not  safe  for  them  there.  The 
Japanese  might  bomb  them  with  American  scrap  iron  made  into 
Japanese   bombs  dropped  from   airplanes   run   en   American   oil. 

My  father  Is  a  doctor  in  China  He  takes  American  scrap  Iron 
out  of  Chinese  women  and  children. 

I  hope  you  put  tlie  embargo  on. 
Hopefully   yours, 

Joan  S.  Greens. 


The  Democratic   Convention   in  Washington   State 
Trend  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON" 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  LEWIS  B    SCHWELLENBACH  OF  WASHING- 
TON 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  Convention  of  the  State  of  Washington,  which  met  In 
Yakima,  on  June  15.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JuNs  IS,  1040. 
Ed  Conntllt,  E.sq  , 

Care  Democratic  State  Convention.  Yakima.  Wash. 

Dear  Ed:  I  have  read  that  you  have  been  chosen  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention  May  I  congratulate  both  you  and 
the  Democratic  Party  I  dliiliked  very  much  declining  the  similar 
Invitation  which  had  been  extended  to  me.  The  final  campaign 
this  faU  Is  going  to  be  one  which  will  seem  strange  to  me  because 
I  will  net  participate  In  it.  Every  a  years  for  the  last  28  years 
(With  the  exception  of  1918  when  I  waa  serving  In  the  United 
States  Army)  I  have  actively  participated  In  the  Democratic 
final  campaigns.  Only  once  In  such  a  final  campaign  did  I  ask 
anything  for  myself.  It  Is  going  to  be  rather  dlfflcult  for  me  to 
be  sitting  on  the  side  lines.  However,  there  Is  something  I  wish 
to  say  to  this  convention  and  I  take  this  means  of  asking  you 
to  present  It  to  them 

President  Roosevelt's  Charlottesville  speech  Is  acclaimed  by  every- 
one because  of  Its  candor  and  honesty  of  presentation  Even 
those  who  disagreed  with  It  were  compelled  to  recognize  that  It 
was  a  fearless  and  honest  statement  of  the  President's  position. 
It  Is  particularly  important  this  year  that  those  In  public  life 
be  honest  with  the  people  whom  they  represent.  The  world  Is 
aAame.  The  heat  of  the  world's  fires  Is  affecting  our  own  people. 
The  Democratic  Party  need  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  this 
campaign  provided  It  is  honest  with  the  people  and  that  its 
candidates  are  men  whose  personal  honesty  and  moral  integrity 
will  give  assurance  to  the  people  that  their  Inteiests  will  be  pro- 
tected during  the  years  to  come.  This  will  be  no  year  for  political 
shckerism.  People  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  entrust  much  to 
those  whom  they  select  next  fall.  You  may  be  stire  that  only 
those  will  be  selected  and  only  those  should  be  selected  who 
can  satisfy  the  people  that  th*y  are  worthy  of  the  confidence 
that  the  people  must  place  in  them 

Please  express  to  the  convention  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
and   harmonious  convention.     I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  there  to 
participate  In   It  personally 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lewis  B.  Schwixlenbach. 


Trend  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  appcarinR  in  ye.sterday's  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  entitled  "How  We  Are  Being  Led  to  the 
Brink." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St    Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  19,  1940) 

HOW     WX     AKX    BKINO     I.XO    TO    TSE    BKINK 

Methods  short  of  war      •      •      • 

Yes.  the  people  are  In  favor  of  aiding  the  Allies  by  methods 
short  cf  war  Tliafs  why  Congress  revised  the  Neutrality  Act  to 
permit  the  Allies  to  come  to  our  shores  and  buy  anything  they 
wlsli. 

But  the  President  has  abandoned  methods  short  of  war  He 
1?  now  going  In  fcr  warlike  methods,  clearly  and  plainly  unneutral, 
clearly  dangerous  for  a  country  which  is  as  badly  defended  as 
Is  ours 

Our  people  passionately  hop?  for  German  defeat.  They  detest 
Hitler  and  all  hi.s  works.  They  are  linked  to  the  British  and 
French  by  a  thousand  bonds  and  ties,  ties  of  langtiage  and  of 
blood,  ties  of  culture  and  of  low,  bonds  of  a  common  love  of 
Justice  and  freedom    a  ct^mmnn  hatred  cf  tyranny  and  oprcssion. 

But  do  the  people  favor  Rcosevelfs  reckless  actions  of  late — 
actions  which  are  recounted  below?  These  actions  show  that 
Roosevelt  has  an  obsession  on  foreign  affairs  and  Is  Jeopardizing 
our  country's  interests  because  of  that  obsession 

President  Roosevelt  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  th'.s  country 
neutral  unless  public  opinion,  acting  quickly  through  Members 
of  Congress  and  leaders  of  the  Nation,  Xorces  him  to  desist  from 
his  present  course. 

The  Post-Dispatch  does  not  say  this  on  Its  own  authority  This 
It  being  said  by  many  others,  including  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  intimates  of  the  President. 


Yesterday  Senator  McCaxran.  a  Democrat,  rose  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  said :  "There  was  never  an  hour,  so  far  as  I  know,  when 
this  country  was  facing  such  an  emergency — an  emergency  which 
was  created.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  by  some  expressions  that  were 
uttered  b7  the  head  of  this  Government  not  very  long  ago,  which 
aroused  the  hatred  of  foreign  countries  at  war." 

Senator  Wkzelex,  a  Democrat,  who  has  been  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  vice-presidential  nominee  If  President  Roose- 
velt runs  for  a  third  term,  considers  the  situation  so  serious  that 
he  has  undertaken  a  speaking  tour  warning  against  our  entry  Into 
war.  He  Is  serving  notice  that  he  will  not  go  along  IX  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  becomes  a  war  party.  Senator  Wnnxia  Is  not  a  man 
Idly  to  spread  alarm. 

Bruce  Bliven.  editor  of  the  New  Republic  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  New  Deal,  writes  from  Washington  that  "it  is  my  duty  to 
report  that  a  rapidly  Increasing  body  of  opinion  here  believes 
this  country  will  be  at  war  with  Germany  within  a  matter  of 
weeks."  That  was  written  before  the  President's  warlike  speech 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

What  are  the  concrete  happenings  which  have  convinced  Indi- 
viduals and  Journals  that  we  are  being  led,  step  by  step.  Into  the 
withering   holocaust?     There   Is  space   for   only   a    few    Items. 

Ill  April,  two  Washington  newspapermen.  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Rot>ert  Kintner,  published,  under  the  title  American  White 
Paper,  a  resume  of  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  since 
1938  The  writers  claim — and  there  Is  Intrinsic  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  assertion — that  the  book  was  written  with  the  aid  and 
approval  of  sources  close  to  the  White  House.     They  wrote: 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  (President  Roosevelt's) 
mind  would  be  closed.  If  the  need  arose,  tc  assisting  the  democ- 
racies with  our  Navy  and  air  force.  He  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility In  his  talk  with  Murphy  (then  Attorney  General).  And 
he  h.is  been  significantly  chary  of  loose  Wilsonlan  promises,  de- 
claring only  that  an  American  Army  would  not  be  sent  to  Europe, 
and  expressing  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  would  remain  at 
peace." 

If  President  Roosevelt  thinks  tliat  we  could  throw  our  air 
force  and  our  Navy  into  this  war  without  going  into  the  war 
all  the  way,  he  Is  probably  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who  thinks  so  A  man  might  as  well  tie  one  hand  behind  his 
back  and  go  cut  to  fight  an  armed  lunatic. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia,  President  Roosevelt  disclosed  also 
that  he  had  been  in  secret  negotiations  with  Mussolini.  He  re- 
vealed that  he  had  warned  the  Italian  Premier  that  if  Italy  entered 
the  conflict,  "no  one  could  foretell  how  much  greater  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  might  eventually  become"  Informed  opinion 
Interprets  this  to  mean  that  the  President  threatened  that  If 
Italy  went  in  on  the  side  of  Germany,  he  would  put  the  United 
States  In  on  the  Bide  of  the  Allies. 

This  policy  was  neither  neutral  nor  democratic,  but  was  a 
secret  and  unneutral  policy  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
or  approval  of  Congress  or  of  the  American  people. 

Maybe  some  Americans  did  uut  get  what  Roosevelt  was  talking 
about,  but  the  object  of  his  wrath  certainly  did  not  miss  It. 
So  wc  find  Vlrglnio  Gayda.  editorial  spokesman  for  Mussolini,  de- 
claring that  the  war  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  struggle  between 
the  Un:ted  States  and  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  "a  large  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other."  The  Italian  Government 
accepts  Roosevelt's  speech  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war. 

The  President  has  become  more  and  more  open  in  leaving  the 
Inference  in  his  public  statements  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  He  concluded  his  reply  to  President  Reynaud 
Saturday  by  saying:  "I  know  that  you  will  understand  that  these 
statements  carry  with  them  no  implication  of  military  commit- 
ments.    Only  the  Congress  can  make  such  commitments." 

Did  he  not  mean  that,  If  the  decision  lay  with  him  Instead  of 
Congress,  he  would  have  declared  war?  If  he  did  not  mean  that, 
what    did    he   mean? 

We  have  remarked  before  thnt  the  Gcvernmenfs  sale  of  Army 
and  Navy  supplies  to  the  Allies,  through  turning  them  back  to  the 
manufacturers,  is  a  palpable  subterfuge  to  get  around  the  plain 
provisions  of  international   law. 

There  has  been  a  pretense  that  the  war  planes  so  sold  were 
obsolete.  Possibly  some  cf  them  were,  but  some  of  the  planes 
were  delivered  to  the  Government  only  In  March  and  April  of 
this  year  and  hardly  have  had  time  to  l>ecome  obsolete. 

Formerly,  we  observed  neutrality  by  not  allowing  military  planes 
to  be  flown  acro"^  our  border?.  But  only  Monday,  counsel  for  the 
Treasury  Department  conveniently  found  that  this  rule  could  be 
tcjtsed  aside  Que  wonders  If  this  Is  preparatory  to  a  ruling  that 
American  pilots  can  fiy  the  planes  to  Europe. 

While  there  has  been  the  pretense  that  Army  and  Navy  mate- 
riel were  being  returned  to  the  manufacturers,  the  transparency  of 
this  trick  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  permitted 
resale  to  France  of  the  75-mlllimeter  guns  which  w"re  bought 
from  the  French  Government.  They  could  not  be  returned  to 
manufacturers  because  they  never  came  from  manufacturers.  Isn't 
this  an  outright  violation  of  neutrality?  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson 
says  It  18. 

Yet  none  of  these  ihlnp?  constitutes  any  such  threat  to  peace 
as  the  proposals  which  are  now  Ijclng  considered  by  Congress, 
apparently  with  the  President's  blessing. 

There  is  a  proposal  that  we  repeal  the  cash-and-carry  act  and 
send  food  and  clothing  to  Britain  In  American  merchant  ships 
convoyed  by  our  warships. 

There  Is  a  bill,  which  Senator  McCap.ran  denounced  yesterday, 
to  allow  the  President  to  send  Red  Cross  mercy  ships  to  Britain. 
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Thu  propoul  Ifl  ikUlfuUf  dMlgncd  to  win  the  support  of  rfni- 
pathetic  ftcopl*.  who  might  forget  thftt  wsr  U  war,  and  that  Oer- 
many  would  hardly  tolerat«  auch  *  thinly  veiled  violation  of  her 
air  and  aubmarlnc  blockade. 

In  the  debate  In  the  Senate  yesterday.  Senators  Clabk  of  Mi'sourl 
and  Bonrv  recalled  that  In  the  last  war  the  Allies  deliberately  used 
tlie  R«d  Croas  and  American  flags  to  cover  shipments  of  coniraband. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  would  not  happen 
again  and  that  all  ships  thus  marked  would  be  subject  to  attack? 

Worst  of  the  lot.  possibly,  u  the  proposal  that  the  British  Navy. 
In  case  it  la  forced  to  abandon  its  bascn  In  Europe,  be  allowed 
to  operate  from  United  States  naval  bases.  Such  a  possibjllty 
was  dlscu.«ed  by  a  Senate  committee  last  week,  and  favorable 
action  on  the  proposal  was  urged  by  former  Secretary  of  Sute 
Stimson   m   a  speech   at   New   Maven   last  night 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence.  It  would  appear  that  General 
Johnson  was  exercising  extreme  moderation  when  he  stated  yes- 
terday. 'There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
exercising  no  effort  whatever  to  keep  us  out  of  war."  Indeed, 
this  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  triumph  of  understatement. 

America  la  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
and  much  la  to  be  rlakt-d  by  actions  which  cannot  be  backed  by 
armed   force 

Let  us  help  Britain  all  we  can  In  this  dJirk  hour  But  let  us 
not  forget — and  let  not  the  President  forget — the  realities  of  the 
situation  Let  us  continue  to  u.se  methods  short  of  war.  but  let 
these  methods  actually  be  short  of  war. 

If  this  U  still  a  democracy,  let  us  curb  a  President  who  speaks 
loudly  and  carries  only  an  ancient  blunderbuss. 


The  Party  of  the  "Fifth  Column,"  Part  4 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Navy 
Is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  protection  against  invasion. 
No  one.  not  even  Congress  itself,  has  the  legal  right  to  dis- 
pose of  equipment  or  ships  to  private  owners  or  foreign  na- 
tions as  long  as  such  equipment  is  in  fit  condition. 

Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  June  19.  I  note  that 
the  President  has  sold  30  ships  of  our  fleet  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion, in  defiance  of  Congress  and  of  our  jjeople.  who  are 
neutral  and  overwhelmingly  for  peace.  The  transfer  of  any 
part  of  our  first  line  of  defense  to  a  foreign  nation  cannot 
be  looked  upon  in  any  manner  except  as  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man. I  can  only  explain  this  atrocious  act  by  his  hatred  for 
one  as  against  his  love  for  another  foreign  power.  This, 
however.  Is  no  excuse  for  such  an  ill-advised  and  most  dan- 
gerous procedure. 

The  Times-Herald.  June  20.  reveals  that  Investigation  has 
shown  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  fronted 
for  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  putting 
pressure  on  the  Navy  Department  to  release  the  vessels,  and 
this  can  easily  be  understood  because  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  Morgenthau  are  birds  of  a  feather,  working  to- 
gether for  war.  revolution,  and  the  conversion  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Congress  has  appropriated  money  to  investigate,  to  ap- 
prehend and  to  punish  saboteurs  and  other  alien  provoca- 
teurs. How  will  the  President's  act  be  classified?  The 
press,  radio,  and  administration  nitwits  talk  about  our  for- 
eign policy  and  "fifth  columnists,"  of  both  of  which  they 
are  either  wUlfuDy  ignorant  or  foolishly  stupid.  In  the 
midst  of  this  foolish  twaddle  by  administration  mouthpieces, 
their  Chief,  whom  they  so  ably  attempt  to  defend,  in  a  most 
dastardly  msumer  transfej*s  a  part  of  our  fleet  to  a  foreign 
nation.  He  gives  away  high-speed,  new  destroyers  imder 
the  flimsy  excuse  that  torpedoes  are  not  ready — I  suppose 
to  provide  another  excuse  for  disposing  of  the  torpedoes 
because  we  will  have  no  destroyers.  And  yet.  not  one  of 
these  keen  sleuths  can  find  the  "fifth  column"  when  its 
lieadquarters  are  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  Washington 
Monument^ 

Congress  should  now  take  charge  of  the  Government  as 
tt  is  supposed  to  do  and  impeach  the  President  for  turning 


otir  warships  over  to  a  foreign  power  and  weakening  our 
national  defense.     (Applause.) 

Congress  should  now  assiune  Its  full  responsibility  to  the 
people  and  to  this  Republic,  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
January  20,  1939.  Congress  should  not  confine  its  inves- 
tigation to  the  President  alone  but  should  investigate  every- 
one connected  with  this  traitorous  deal.  This  is  a  treason- 
able act  at  any  time,  and  in  war  punishable  by  death. 

The  same  administration  mouthpieces  who  defame  patri- 
otic American  citizens  in  order  to  defend  traitorous  leaders 
condemned  Colonel  Lindbergh  when  he  advised  us  to  build 
our  national  defenses  and  to  stay  out  of  all  wars.  They 
insinuate  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  a  national  socialist  and 
pro-German  when  he  advises  us  to  rebuild  our  industrial 
structure  and  business  at  home.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  in  his 
broadcasts,  has  advised  us  not  to  meddle  in  foreign  affairs 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  t)ccause  it  may  bring  about  a  casus 
belli.  He  suggests  that  we  grant  the  European  powers  the 
same  rights  that  we  set  foith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine — 
namely,  Europe  for  the  Europeans  and  the  North  American 
Continent  for  the  Americans.  I  say  the  North  American 
Continent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  would  he  unable 
to  defend  South  America  if  the  people  in  South  America 
are  unwilling  to  accept  our  protection. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  has  shown  conclusively  that  he  is  much 
better  informed  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  than  even  our 
own  State  Department,  and  all  his  statements  have  been 
in  the  Interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  country.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  a  true  American,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  real 
danger  which  threatens  our  country.  We  need  a  Lindbergh 
for  President  instead  of  political  party  offerings.  We  need 
a  real  American  Congress.  President,  and  Supreme  Court. 
Why  are  we  unable  to  secure  such  government?  Because 
of  public  apathy  and  indifference  to  its  own  welfare  and 
t)ecause  the  pre.ss,  radio,  and  movies  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  real  "fifth  column."  a  minority  that  calls  those  with 
the  people's  and  the  country's  best  interests  at  heart  Nazi 
and  Fascist. 

The  story,  in  brief.  Is  that  the  internationalists  want  war 
for  one  purpose:  To  get  even  \\nth  him  or  those  who  chal- 
lenged their  rule  in  Europe.  Should  the  money  changers  fail 
to  win  the  European  war.  nothing  will  happen  except  that 
peace  will  be  restored  throughout  the  world.  Gold  has  always 
been  a  source  of  strife,  intrigue,  and  double  dealing,  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  manipulators  have  used  this  valuable  metal 
as  a  weapon  of  destruction.  Gold  has  been  used  to  bring  to 
their  knees  such  nations  as  depend  on  imports,  for  nothing 
can  be  bought  except  with  gold  or  gold  credit,  and  it  is  to  re- 
tain that  power  that  wars  are  fought. 

The  President's  act.  however,  is  important  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  shows  that  he  has  definitely  committed  this  Nation  to 
help  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  international  money 
changers.  His  actions  show  that  the  internationahst  rules 
him  and  his  administration,  for  they  are  the  only  people  who 
want  war,  and  the  best  evidence  for  that  may  be  found  in  his 
attitudes  and  expressions. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war.  We  know  that.  I 
am  also  reasonably  well  informed  that  the  Canadians  and 
the  English  people  did  not  want  war.  This  also  holds  for  the 
French.  It  was  this  uncooperative  attitude  of  the  people,  and 
their  recognition  of  the  leaders,  which  led  to  the  rapid  defeat 
of  the  English  and  French  Armies. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  this  condition  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  Our  people,  as  I  have  said  before,  want  peace, 
and  have  recognized  the  gradual  conversion  of  our  Republic 
into  a  centralized  soviet  form  of  government,  based  upon  the 
same  principles  and  converted  by  the  same  technique  which 
was  used  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  their  revolution  in  Russia. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  me  recapitulate  the  high  lights 
of  the  last  12  years: 

First.  The  warmongers,  or  money  changers,  brought  about 
a  deliberate  inflation  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enrich 
themselves  and  make  our  own  people  poor. 

Second.  The  same  wrecking  crew  organized  bank  cor- 
porations or  chain  banks,  in  order  to  centralize  and  place 
our  banks  imder  their  domination  and  control. 
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Third,  n  was  their  money  which  defeated  Mr.  Hoover,  not 
because  he  had  not  gone  along,  tnit  t>ecau8e  they  txad  foimd  a 
person  more  suitable  to  the;r  future  plans. 

Fourth.  On  March  4.  1933.  the  warmongers  and  inter- 
national money  changers  met  in  Washington  to  plan  for 
what  we  have  today.  That  meeting  was  to  instill  fear  in 
the  heart  of  America,  in  order  to  provide  an  exctise  for  con- 
gressional cooperation  In  conversion  of  this  Republic  into 
what  is  now  attempted,  a  dictatorial  state.  The  fear 
psychology  was  to  scare  the  people  so  that  they  would  exert 
pressure  upon  Congress  to  give  the  President  the  green  light. 
Fifth.  The  next  step  is  recorded  in  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 
which  was  adopted  In  1934.  This  act  took  the  total  gold 
from  the  American  people  and  gave  it  to  the  international 
money  changers,  who  still  own  and  control  It.  This  left 
them  in  full  command  of  international  as  well  as  national 
credit.  In  other  words,  it  left  them  with  the  life  and 
destmy  of  this  Nation  In  their  hands.  The  same  act  left 
us,  the  people,  with  a  worthless  commodity  and  managed 
currency  which  is  now  debased  to  the  point  where  we  are 
using  blue  and  yellow  chips  instead  of  money. 

This  same  act  also  gave  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  $2,000,000,000  in  gold  to  use  as  they  saw  fit. 

Sixth.  Russia  was  rec(«nized,  to  facilitate  dissemination  of 
communism,  in  order  to  sovietize  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  next  many  steps,  which  I  shall  include  In  one. 
were  the  creation  of  the  alphabetical  bureaus  based  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  Russia.  One  of  them  failed  while  the 
Supreme  Court  still  retained  a  little  American  spirit,  but  as 
this  ebbed,  commimism  has  received  full  sanction  and  supjwrt 
from  that  body. 

A  few  acts,  such  as  the  Wagner  Health  Act.  were  drafted 
with  the  idea  of  sovietizing  the  health  service  of  this  Nation. 
This  act  has  not  been  passed,  but,  like  many  others,  it  is 
waiting  for  an  opportune  moment  to  spring  forth  in  its  full 
destructive  form. 

Eighth.  The  next  important  step  was  the  reorganization 
plan  of  1939. 

There  are  many  Federal  employees  in  the  Oovenunent  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time  and  who  are  real, 
honest-to-goodness  patriotic  American  citizens,  and  probably 
not  favorable  to  change  in  our  Government.  These  had  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  silenced.  Just  exactly  as  oiu-  real  bank- 
ers were  silenced  when  their  banks  were  absorbed  by  the  bank 
corporation  chain  system.  How  could  this  be  done?  It  is 
evident  that  they  could  not  be  dismissed,  as  many  of  them 
are  on  the  civil-service  list  and  such  dismissal  would  lead  to 
criticism,  hostility,  and  exposure  of  the  New  Deal  plan.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  reorganization  bill  was  introduced 
to  Congress,  and  passed  by  a  majority  for  which  I  have  no 
word  of  expression. 

ITiis  act  made  a  monkey  out  of  Congress,  for  It  reversed 
legislative  procedure  and  gave  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  reorganize,  shift,  or  dismiss  all  those  who  were  not  in 
agreement  with  the  New  Deal-Soviet  plan.  Other  depart- 
ments, where  the  heads  might  not  be  agreeable,  were,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  administration,  transferred  to  departments 
or  biu-eaus  under  well-trusted  and  selected  New  Deal  disciples. 
In  other  words,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  gives  the 
President  the  legal  right  to  shuffle  Government  departments 
as  easily  as  Louis  XIV  shuffled  his  deck  of  cards.  This  act 
was  to  give  the  President  the  legal  opportimity  to  place  un- 
certain departments  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  invisible 
government  and  his  own  appointees,  so  that  they  coiUd  be 
checked  by  the  New  Deal  ogpu. 

Passing  of  the  act,  moreover,  demonstrated  one  point  con- 
clusively, and  it  was  that  Congress  was  still  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  to  danger. 

Ninth.  The  next  important  step  was  the  Neutrality  Act. 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  during  the  special  session  of 
last  year. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  draft  a  neutrality  law  and  enforce 
such  law  on  any  foreign  nation.  We  can  only  provide  neu- 
trality for  ourselves,  for  which  no  law  is  required.  The  Neu- 
trality Act  was  to  give  the  President  legal  protection  for 
evasion  of  neutrality,  so  that  he  could,  without  inviting  legal 


interference,  aid  England  and  France,  two  powers  to  which 
he  no  doubt  had  conmiltted  otu-  aid  and  resources  in  the 
present  European  war.  This  is  quite  evident  In  his  attitude 
since  the  act  was  passed,  for  be  has  not  been  neutral  or  even 
attempted  to  be  neutral.  He  has  instead  fmnished  unlimited 
amoimts  of  war  material,  combat  airplanes,  and  now.  last 
but  not  least,  he  has  furnished  23  new  and  modem  ships  of 
our  own  Navy  to  a  foreign  nation.  This  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  and  Congress  again  failed  and  fell  into 
the  trap  set  by  the  destroyers  of  America. 

Tenth.  The  next  step  was  the  National  Defense  Act,  which 
was  passed  a  few  days  ago.  and  which  was  unnecessary. 
This  act.  however,  gave  the  President  and  our  warmongering 
press  the  opportunity  to  shout.  "Don't  come  over  to  America. 
Don't  Interfere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because  if  you 
do.  we  will  fight." 

The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  provide  another  possible 
excuse  for  the  President  to  Involve  this  Nation  in  war.  I  was 
opposed  to  this  act,  but  by  request  I  voted  "present"  instead  of 
"no,"  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the  vote,  because  I  should  have 
voted  "no"  in  order  to  express  my  contempt  for  this  legislation 
as  I  have  for  similar  acts  passed  by  the  majority  m  Congress. 
Eleventh.  Emergency  legislation:  I  place  this  step  at  the 
end  because,  although  it  began  during  President  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration, it  has  never  been  repealed  and  has  grown  alarm- 
ingly worse  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

The  first  step  of  this  emergency  began  in  the  World  War. 
when  the  Congress  was  stampeded  into  enacting  an  emergency 
act,  an  act  which  has  become  a  greater  and  greater  emergency 
imtil  it  Is  now  a  disease.  This  act  has  been  used  by  Congress 
as  a  lullaby  for  its  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  amusing  to 
watch  my  colleagues  always  speaking  about  emergency,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  emergency  which  now  confronts 
the  Nation  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviet  New  Deal  and  the  Com- 
munists now  employed  m  all  branches  and  departments  of  the 
Government.  What  we  need  is  an  emergency  operation,  and 
a  few  good  surgeons  to  cut  out  the  waste  and  rot  that  has 
grown  on  the  most  incompetent  administration  the  Nation  has 
ever  had. 

The  next  step,  and  I  beheve  the  end  of  the  road  of  free  gov- 
ernment, may  be  found  in  S.  4141.  If  titles  2.  3,  4,  and  5  of 
that  act  l>ecome  law,  every  Congressman  who  votes  for  it 
should  be  hung  by  his  own  people  when  he  goes  home.  If  that 
passes,  we  will  be  regimented,  coerced,  and  persecuted  exactly 
as  the  people  are  now  in  Russia. 

And  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  plan  of  the  New  Deal,  to  which 
all  of  you  have  given  your  aid  in  order  to  destroy  this  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Bridges  Deportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20. 1940 


REASONS  FOR  OPPOSITION  TO  BILL 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  last  there  appeared 
in  the  Jersey  Journal  an  article  bjr  that  paper's  brilliant 
columnist.  D.  John  Rickard.  which  states  accurately  and 
discusses  luminously  the  reasons  which  impelled  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Mary  T. 
Norton,  and  myself  to  vote  against  passage  of  H.  R.  9766, 
a  bill  to  deport  Harry  Bridges.  The  article  properly  re- 
fers to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Norton] 
and  myself  as  "loyal  followers  of  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Hague,  one  of  the  country's  most  militant  and  outspoken 
crusaders  against  communism."  Both  of  us  are  proud  of 
that  leadership.  Mayor  Hague  was  the  first  public  official 
in  the  United  States  to  take  a  bold  and  determined  stand 
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against  the  Inroads  of  communism  In  this  country.  It  was 
his  brave  flght  against  this  loathsome  alien  philosophy  and 
against  its  slimy  devotees  who  sought  to  spread  it  in  the 
city  over  which  he  presides  by  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
sent of  its  people,  which  first  brought  home  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  a  realization  of  how  deeply  communism  had 
intrenched  itself  in  America,  and  how  numerous  and  crafty 
were  its  far-flung  agents. 

It  was  Mayor  Hague's  flght  that  stopped  the  sit-down 
strike  in  the  United  States.  Long  before  there  was  a  Dies 
committee.  Mayor  Hague,  alone  among  the  public  figures  of 
our  land,  had  the  courage,  the  re5.olute  energy,  and  the  hardy 
patriotism  to  expose  and  frustrate  the  avowed  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers.  In  fact,  much  of  the  testimony 
developed  before  that  committee  merely  discloses  situations 
which  were  clearly  described  and  denounced  by  Mayor  Hague 
several  years  ago.  In  the  matter  of  arousing  the  American 
people  to  the  dangers  of  communistic  activities  in  America. 
Mayor  Hague  showed  himself  to  be  as  far  ahead  of  other 
public  officials  as  he  has  been  in  many  other  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, and  notably  in  the  all-important  work  of  develop- 
ing and  rehabilitating  the  characters  of  our  youth. 

Mayor  Hague  hates  communism.  So  do  I.  I  supported 
him  in  his  flght  to  drive  it.  and  keep  it.  out  of  Jersey  City,  a 
flght  that  obtained  eminently  successful  results.  Like  Mayor 
Hague.  I  shall  continue  to  flght  it  whenever  and  wherever 
possible.  But.  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  violate 
the  American  principles  I  seek  to  defend,  nor  shall  I  ride 
roughshod  over  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
have  supported  H.  R.  9766  would  have  been  to  do  both.  Not 
only  does  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Rickard  explain  my 
position,  with  respect  to  that  measure,  but  the  quotations 
from  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  contained  in  the 
appended  article  from  this  mornings  New  York  Times  ex- 
press views  which  I  approve  without  reservation: 
[Prom   the  Jersey  Journal   of  June   18.    1940] 

Hakt   Voted    Against   Bridges    Ousthi    Bill    as    Un-American 
(By  D    John   Rickard) 

There  has  been  much  comment  upon  the  fact  that  only  two 
of  New  Jersey's  Representatives  In  Congress  voted  agalrvst  a  bill 
ordering  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  deport 
Harry  R.  Bridges,  west  coast  labor  leader.  The  two  New  Jersey 
Representatives  who  voted  against  this  bill.  Mart  T  Norton  and 
Edward  J.  Hart,  are  members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  residents 
of  Hudson  County,  and  loyal  followers  of  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Hague,  one  of  the  country's  most  militant  and  outspoken  crusaders 
again-n  communism  The  bill  demanded  the  deportation  of 
Bridges  for  the  reasons  that  he  Is  a  troublemaker  and  an 
undesirable  alien  with  communistic  leanings. 

Rememl>erlng  that  both  these  Democratic  Representatives  had 
been  in  the  forefront  in  Mayor  Hague's  flght  to  drive  com- 
munism out  of  Jersey  City  and  were  ardently  supporting  him 
in  his  battle  to  keep  thLs  same  Bridges  and  his  henchmen  out  of 
the  city  during  the  seamen's  strike  a  few  years  ago.  most  of  us 
were  surprised  to  find  them  refusing  to  Join  In  a  move  to  deport 
this  man  who  is  popularly  l>elieved  to  be  a  radical  Communist. 

So  great  was  my  own  curiosity  and  interest  that  I  took  the 
trouble  to  telephone  Representative  Norton  and  Representative 
Hart,  who  are  still  In  Washington,  to  inquiro  what  reasoning 
had  prompted  them  In  their  negative  voting  To  my  great  pleas- 
ure and  relief  I  am  now  satisfied  they  did  not  run  out  on  us  but. 
rather,  that  they  did  the  only  conscionable  thing  to  be  done,  that 
they  saw  an  American  principle  at  stake  and  they  voted  as  their 
consciences  and  their  Americanism  dictated. 

Congressman  Hart  said:  "I  tielleve  Harry  Bridges  is  a  Com- 
munist (though  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  tlie  Communist 
Party),  and  I  think  he  should  be  deported.  I  am  Just  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  communism  as  ever  I  was.  I  hate  com- 
munism In  Its  every  essence.  My  religious  training,  my  political 
philosophy,  and  my  social  concepts  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
everything  communism  «tands  for.  But  I  believe  the  way  to 
destroy  it  Is  not  to  adopt  the  Hitlerlan  method  of  deporting  one 
man  cut  of  a  multitude.  I  voted  against  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  because  it  is  a  completely  un-American  measure.  I  am 
unwilling  to  lend  myself  to  a  cause  the  success  of  which  would 
Inevitably  violate  American  principles  and  the  American  code. 
That  bill  was  the  most  vicious  to  come  before  Congress  in  my 
time  and  one  of  the  worst  ever  to  have  been  submitted  in  all 
the  history  of  congressional  legislation." 

BTLL   or    ATTAINDOt 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  never  before  has  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  attempted  to  deport  one  man.  by  name, 
for  doing  what  thousands  of  others  are  doing.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids 
the  enactment  ol   a   bill  ol  attainder.    A  bill  of  attainder  is  a 


legislative  act  which  Inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judicial  trial. 
In  his  opinion.  Congressman  Hart  said,  the  bill  to  order  deporta- 
tion of  Bridges  has  all  the  substantial  elements  of  a  bill  of 
attainder 

Dean  Jamea  Landls,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  sat  as  a  regularly 
appointed  quasi-Judicial  ofBcer,  appointed  under  provisions  of 
law,  to  hear  evidence  and  determine  if  Bridges  is  a  Communist, 
and  if  he  should  be  deported  under  the  general  law  providing 
for  deportation  cf  aliens  in  certain  circumstances.  Dean  Landls 
spent  11  weeks  on  this  hearing  The  proceeding  was  widely 
publicized,  and  all  who  could  offer  information  were  Invited 
to  testify.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Landis  wrote  a  150- 
page  opinion  in  which  he  reported  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  properly  to  hold  that  Bridges  was  a  Com- 
munist  or   that   he   had   been   guilty   of   subversive   activities. 

In  spite  of  the  negative  finding  by  a  proper  tribunal,  after  trial. 
Congress  sought  to  assume  a  Judicial  prerogative,  declare  the  man 
guilty  after  he  had  been  found  not  guilty,  and  to  visit  punish- 
ment upon  him  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defense.  This,  Representatives  Hart  and  Norton  con- 
tend, was  an  act  attempted  in  direct  violation  of  the  man's 
constitutional  right. 

Both  these  Representatives  believe  Bridges  should  be  deported 
and  they  sought  to  accomplish  his  deportation  by  legal  methods. 
Two  amendments  to  the  original  bill  were  offered.  One  would 
have  provided  that  all  alien  Communists  be  deported.  The  second 
would  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  forthwith  to  bring  pro- 
ceedings in  court  to  have  Bridges  deported  by  lawful  means. 
Mrs.  Norton  and  Mr.  Hart  voted  favorably  on  both  these  pro- 
posed amendments. 

WHY  ONLY  BRIDGES? 

They  contend  that  Harry  Bridges  should  not  be  singled  out  by 
name.  They  argue  that  not  only  Harry  Bridges  but  every  alien 
Communist  should  be  deported:  that  the  Congress  should  enact 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  courts  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  Such  laws,  they  hold,  should  cover  every 
one  in  the  class  with  Bridges  and  not  only  one  person.  They 
argue  that  it  Is  absurd  to  propose  deporting  Bridges  solely  be- 
cause he  is  a  Communist  while  the  taxpayers  are  t)eing  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  printing  on  the  ballots  of  the  name  of 
another  Communist  who  is  permitted  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  They  say  it  Is  not  reasonable 
to  pay  election  officers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to  tally  and 
record  the  votes  of  American  citizens  in  favor  of  one  Communi.st 
running  for  the  Presidency  while  enacting  congressional  legisla- 
tion to  deport  another  Just  because  he  is  a  Communist. 

Congressman  Hart  referred  to  a  news  item  in  Sunday's  New 
York  newspapers,  reporting  that  the  Young  Communists"  League 
of  New  York  State  met  in  New  York  Saturday.  At  this  meeiing 
the  secretary  of  the  league  reported  1.900  new  members  had  been 
recruited,  bringing  the  total  membership  of  the  league  in  New  York 
State  up  to  18.000.  The  Representative  of  New  Jerseys  Fourteenth 
District  says  he  is  in  favor  of  taking  all  of  the  aliens  from  among 
this  18  000' and  tlelng  them  up  in  one  bundle  with  Bridges  In  the 
middle   and   tossing  the   whole  bundle  of  them  out  of  the   United 

"If  Bridges  Is  deportable  because  he  has  violated  a  law  then  let 
us  Invoke  the  law  and  depcrt  him,  "  Hart  says.  "If  we  have  no 
law  to  forbid  what  he  has  done  we  should  get  busy  and  enact 
proper  laws  under  which  we  may  proceed  against  him.  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  rid  this  country  of  its  Harry  Bridges  but  I 
will  do  it  only  with  due  respect  to  the  Constitution  and  in 
conformance  with  the  American  way.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  medieval,  preconjtitutlon  way  of  doing  things." 

cheap  gestcre 

"I  know  what  the  popular  vote  would  have  been,"  he  addecL 
"If  Mrs.  Norton  and  I  had  chosen  the  easy,  expedient  way.  we 
would  have  been  applauded.  But  that  would  have  been  a  cheap 
political  gesture  These  days  demand  more  than  Jtist  a  political 
viewpoint.  American  principles  are  at  stake.  We  owe  a  duty 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  American  system.  I  will  not  sell 
my  conscience  for  popular  favor.  I  won't  use  even  a  Harry 
Bridges  to  gain  selfish  ends  when  I  know  my  country's  welfare 
may  hang  in  the   balance" 

To  which  Mrs  Norton  added:  'It  is  sometimes  very  hard  to 
go  along  with  ones  conscience  when  a  dishonest  vote  is  called 
for.  The  bill  to  deport  Bridges  called  for  a  dishonest  vote.  One 
had  to  choose  between  doing  the  popular  thing  or  the  right 
thing.  We  did  what  we  believed  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
this  case  and  we  are  going  to  stand  where  we  are." 

It  seems  to  me  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mr.  Hakt  have  earned  our 
respect. 

Patriotic  citizens  cannot  escape  the  soundness  of  the  logic  by 
which  they  were  guided.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  legislative  body  sworn  to  uphold  the  democratic  principles. 
The  bill,  as  presented  for  their  vote,  was  a  measure  in  itself  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  rests.  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  legislation  the  founding  fathers  sought  to  prohibit  w"ien  they 
wrote  the  constitutional  ban  on  bills  of  attainder.  These  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  to  depcrt  Bridges  after  he  had  been  formally 
cleared  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  sought  to  follow  the 
totalitarian  method  of  ridding  the  state  of  'xindesirables."  Wi'h 
this  bill  as  a  precedent,  who  could  say  how  soon  Congress  might 
extend  its  purge  to  eliminate  others  for  even  less  cause  or  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  they  are  "objectionable  "7 
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Those  who.  like  Hakt  and  Mrs.  Noktom.  bate  all  that  Bridges 
stands  for,  can  join  proudly  in  opposing  an  action  so  wholly 
repugnant  to  everything  for  which  America  stands — and  this 
regardless  of  what  tb«  future  may  bold  for  Harry  Bridges,  the 
Individual. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  of  June  20.  1940] 
Jackson    Opposes    BamcES   Ousteb — Attorhkt    Geneial   Says   Bill 

la  AaBTTEARY  and  Givtes  C.  I    O    Lkadbb  No  HKAKn«o — Gutltt  or 

No   Charges — Measure   Suspends   All  Laws   and   Hurts   Aliens' 

RcsPBCT.  He  Wrttts  Senate  Group 

Washington.  D  C.  June  19. — Attorney  General  Jackson  de- 
nounced today  the  recent  action  of  tbe  House  In  passing,  by  a 
▼ote  of  330  to  42.  a  bill  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  R  Bridges, 
C.  I  O.  labor  leader.  Mr.  Jackson  said  tbe  bUl  was  arbitrary,  a 
departure  from  precedent,  and  exiled  an  Individual  without  giving 
him  a  hearing. 

Writing  to  Senator  Russkll.  of  Georgia.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration.  Mr.  Jackson  noted  that  the  west -coast 
leader  had  not  been  accused  of  unlawful  entry  or  unlawful  con- 
duct or  found  guilty  of  charges  of  Communism,  even  after  exten- 
sive Investigations.  Bridges  might  be  all  the  Hotue  bill  implied. 
he  added,  but  he  must  not  be  made  a  martyr,  even  though  he 
was  •'Insignificant"  when  compared  to  tbe  basic  issue  of  the  bill. 

Respect  for  the  United  States  CJovemment  among  the  3.500,000 
aliens  here  would  be  seriously  affected  tf  the  Bridges  bill  were 
made  law.  Mr.  Jackscm  argued.  As  an  American,  he  stated,  he 
refused  to  deny  equal  protection  and  fair  hearings  even  to  the 
"humblest  or  meanest  of  men." 

JACKSON'S    VIEWS    BSQtTSBTIS 

The  Bridges  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  June  13  after  a  sharp 
debate,  directed  the  Attorney  General,  "not  withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  "  to  deport  the  west  coast  longshoreman  leader 
to  Australia  as  a  person  "whose  presence  In  this  country  the 
Congress  deems  hurtful"  The  bill,  written  by  RepresentaUve 
AuLXN,  of  Louisiana,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Immigration  Committee.  Senator  RrrasELL  asked  Mr.  Jackson  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"If  this  bill  were  to  become  law  It  would  be  an  historical 
departure  from  an  unbroken  American  practice  and  tradition,"  Mr. 
Jackson  replied  in  a  letter  made  public  today. 

"It  would  be  the  first  time  that  an  act  of  Congress  has  singled 
out  a  named  individual  for  deportation.  It  would  be  the  first 
deportation  In  which  the  alien  was  not  even  accused  either 
of  unla^'ful  entry  or  of  unlawful  conduct  while  here. 

"It  wotild  be  the  first  time  that  Congress,  without  changing 
the  general  law,  simply  suspended  all  laws  which  protect  a 
named  individual  and  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  disregard 
them  and  forthwith  to  deport  'notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law." 

SATS  due  PROCKSS  IS  VIOLA'TED 

"And  It  would  be  the  first  lime  since  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  any  law  would  provide  for 
a  deportation  without  a  hearing  or  without.  Indeed,  the  slightest 
pretense  toward  giving  the  accused  what  our  Nation  has  long 
known  as  'due  process  of  law". 

"The  extraordinary  character  of  tbe  bill  upon  its  face  Is  even 
more  Impressive  viewed  against  its  background.  This  same  alien 
has  been  accused.  Investigated,  and  tried  at  great  length,  and 
Judgment  has  been  rendered  that  he  had  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  the  charges  made  against  him.  By  this  bill  the  United 
States  would  deny  faith  and  credit  to  Its  own  duly  conducted 
legal  proceedings. 

"We  have  in  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
department,  some  3,500,000  aliens.  One  of  our  great  tasks  is 
to  assimilate  them  Into  our  native  culture;  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  deep  respect  for  our  processes  and  tradition. 

"How  shall  we  teach  this  respect  11  the  Government  Itself  will 
not  abide  by  a  decision  in  an  indlvldxial  case,  and  makes  acts 
whose  nature  Is  not  specified,  but  which  must  have  been  lawful 
when  done,  the  basis  of  deportation  without  hearing? 

"What  becomes  of  equality  before  the  law,  of  the  Impersonal 
and  Impartial  character  of  our  Government.  If  It  is  to  select 
unpopular  per.sons  to  suffer  disadvantage  or  punishment? 

POR     SAFEGUARDS     IT     MZEDED 

"I  do  not  new  consider  whether  such  a  law  would  violate  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  congressional  enactment  of  bills 
of  attainder,  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  the  provision  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  declares  that  'no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
lil>erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.' 

"I  do  not  now  try  to  determine  whether  the  language  of  this 
act  would  work  an  unconstitutional  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
hat)eas  corpus  Nor  do  I  inquire  as  to  any  breach  of  treaty 
engagements  to  render  fair  treatment  to  nationals  of  friendly 
powers  lawfully  in  this  country  The  law  makes  me  legal  adviser 
only  to  the  President  and  the  executive  departments,  and  my 
predecessors  have  held  that  they  could  not  with  propriety  also 
render   legal    opinion    to    a    separate   branch   of   the   Government. 

"But,  apart  from  any  question  of  power,  I  cannot,  as  head  of  the 
Department  affected  by  this  bill,  answer  with  anything  less  than 
emphatic  disapproval  your  request  for  views  upon  it. 

"The  Congress  has  almost  unlimited  powers  over  aliens.  It  has 
embodied  iu  policies  In  general  laws.    If  It  U  convinced,  as  I  am. 


that  recent  experiences  show  the  need  for  additional  safegtiards, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  them. 

HEARING   FOR    ST7BJECT   IS    URCZD 

"We  who  are  admlnlBtratively  responsible  for  dealing  with  the$« 
problems  have  advocated  greater  legislative  precautions  But  there 
is  no  condition,  existing  or  threatened,  which  needs  arbitrary  legis- 
lation prescribing  no  rule  of  conduct  but  merely  imposing  banish- 
ment by  legislative  fiat. 

"The  interests  of  this  Seirlce  can  be  best  protected  by  enactment 
of  clear  and  fair  rules  of  conduct  that  aliens  may  know,  so  that  those 
who  obey  may  be  unmolested,  and  those  who  disobey  may  be  ex- 
pelled And  let  any  man  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf  before  he  Is 
doomed  to  exile 

"Harry  Bridges  may  be  all  that  this  bill  Implies  of  him  But 
certainly  he  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  our  history  as  a  martyr. 
He  is  Insignificant  compared  to  the  Issues  presented  by  this  bill. 
Our  forefathers  objected  to  a  government  where  "whatever  pleased 
the  prince  had  the  force  of  law  '  The  report  of  the  House  committee 
comes  close  to  reverting  to  this  when  It  says  that  deportation 
'without  assigning  any  reason  Is  inherent  and  asserted  by  this  bill.' 

"As  an  American  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  liberty  deny 
the  protection  of  uniform  and  Indiscriminatory  laws  and  of  fair 
hearings  to  even  the  humblest  or  meanest  of  men  As  an  official  of 
the  United  States  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  do  other  than  recom- 
mend strongly  against  this  bUl." 

BUDGES     IN     CONTERENCX     HERE — WEST     COAST     C.     1.     O.     LEADER     MAPS 

EXPANSION  or  UNION 

Harry  Bridges,  leader  of  the  C  I  O.  longshoremen  and  warehouse 
employees  on  the  Pacific  coast,  made  a  preliminary  move  toward 
extending  his  organization  to  New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
Nation  at  closed  meeting  of  C.  I   O.  officials  here  yesterday. 

Although  no  formal  action  was  taken  at  the  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  and 
the  United  Retail  and  Wholesale  Employees  served  notice  that  they 
would  resist  any  activities  by  Mr  Bridges  that  would  encroach  on 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  group. 

Mr.  Bridges,  according  to  persons  who  attended  the  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Lincoln,  took  the  view  that  there  was  a  need  for  "or- 
ganizing the  unorganized"  In  the  warehouse  field,  and  that  Juris- 
dictional questions  could  be  decided  after  workers  had  been 
brought  under  the  C.  I.  O.  banner. 

The  amalgamated,  through  its  vice  president,  Louis  Hollander, 
contended  that  a  "dual"  movement  in  the  warehouse  field  would 
introduce  confusion  and  bring  Into  the  C.  I.  O  the  same  kind  of 
Jurisdictional  warfare  that  had  proved  so  "demoralizing"'  In  the 
A.   F.  cf  L. 

The  meeting  was  called  under  conditions  of  utmost  secrecy  by 
Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  acting 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bridges.  Executives  of  all  C.  I.  O.  unions 
with  headquarters  in  this  city  were  invited  to  attend. 

Mr  Curran  said  the  discussion  was  not  confined  to  the  ware- 
hoiise  workers  but  covered  organizing  campaigns  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  C.  I.  O.  In  many  other  fields  He  described  the  meeting  as 
"an  informal  get-together.  "  and  said  all  the  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  without  discord  or  controversy. 

No  mention  was  made  at  the  conference  of  the  bill  passed  last 
week  by  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for  Mr.  Bridges'  de- 
portation to  Australia.  Mr  Curran  declined  to  comment  later  on 
reports  that  members  of  his  union  would  refuse  to  man  any  ship 
that  might  be  used  to  carry  Mr    Bridges  out  of  the  country. 

The  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  has  applied  to  the  national  C.  I.  O.  for  a 
broadening  of  his  Jurisdiction  to  warehouse  employees  throughout 
the  Nation,  but  the  application  Is  awaiting  final  action.  All  at- 
tempts by  Mr.  Bridges  to  organize  longshoremen  in  the  East  have 
been  resisted  by  his  A  F.  of  L.  rival,  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  president  of 
the  International   Longshoremen's  Association. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20. 1940 


REPORT    OP    THE    CONGRESSIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  is  to  be  found  ultimately  in  the  Industry  of 
Its  people  and  the  full  use  of  its  productive  machinery  and 
its  resources.  Unemployment  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  America 
and  the  No.  1  obstacle  to  true  national  defense. 
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On  February  21.  1940,  24  Members  of  the  House  sent  the 
following  letter  to  their  colleagues: 

In  the  month  of  December  1939  lactory  production  In  the 
United  States  reached  a  level  of  130—11  points  higher  than  1929 
But  the  index  of  employment  stood  at  only  104 — slightly  below 
the  1929  level.  In  the  entire  year  1939.  we  produced  mere  goods 
than  were  produced  in  1929.  but  we  employed  1.000.000  fewer 
workers  to  do  it  and  we  had  between  9.000.000  and  11,000.000  unem- 
ployed We  had  recovery  without  reemployment  Under  these 
circum-stances  recovery  could  not  last  and  production  is  now  once 
Af^ain  on  the  downgrade,  primarily  because  consumer  buying 
power  did  not  keep  pace  with  production,  and  inventories  piled  up 

Unemployment  is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  problem 
before  this  Congress  and  before  the  Nation  today.  For  with  it 
come  the  fear,  doubt,  and  Innecurity  which  inevitably  fill  the 
hearts  of  people  who  have  no  work  to  do  or  who  may  soon  be- 
come unemployed.  If  we  do  all  other  things  and  fail  to  over- 
come this  problem  we  shall  in  the  largest  sense  have  failed. 
If  we  conquer  this  problem  we  will  place  our  democratic  insu- 
tutions  in  a  po.sitlon  unassailable  by  any  powers  or  subversive 
Influences  within  or  without  our  country 

It  Is  true  that  more  legislation  aiming  at  a  pro^essive  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  has  been  put  on  the  statute  books  In  the 
Ust  7  years  than  In  any  other  like  period  In  our  history.  But 
unemployment  has  not  yet  been  conquered 

It  is  time  that  earnest  Members  of  Congress  Join  together  to 
carry  on  an  Ince-ssant  war  on  unemployment,  on  want,  and  lack 
of  business  opportunity  in  a  land  of  possible  plenty  It  Is  time 
we  put  first  things  first. 

Let  us  forget  petty  differences  and  Join  together  for  earnest 
thouj^ht  and  study  of  an  attack  on  unemployment  on  the  broad 
plane  of  simple  devotion  to  our  Nation,  Its  institutions,  and  Its 
people. 

We  ask  you  to  be  with  us  In  the  Veterans'  Committee  room.  356 
old  House  Offlce  Building,  at  7:30  p  m.  on  Monday,  February  26. 
to  begin  this  work  At  our  first  meeting  there  will  be  no  speaker, 
and  we  will  simply  discu?«s  together  what  we  can  and  ought  to  do 

This  is  not  a  move  to  form  a  bloc  or  to  gain  political  advantage 
for  any  person  or  any  party  or  any  particular  program.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely what  it  purports  to  be — a  coming  together  of  Members  of 
the  Houv  to  seek  to  work  out  and  then  act  upon  the  answer 
to  the  greatest  problem  of  our  age 

We  hope  you  will  be  with  us  when  we  meet  on  February  26. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter  some  70  Meml)ers  gathered  to- 
gether and  went  earnestly  to  work  at  a  study  of  a  program 
for  the  basic  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem.  They 
have  been  at  work  ever  since.  The  group  has  been  inclusive 
of  four  political  parties  and  of  members  of  divergent  eco- 
nomic and  political  views.  They  have  not.  of  course,  per- 
fectly agreed.  But  in  submitting  herewith  our  final  report 
and  program  of  action  to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation.  I 
think  we  are  able  to  show  a  very  remarkable  area  of  substan- 
tial agreement  among  us  and  I  believe  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  unemployment  problem  can  and  will  be  solved  just 
as  soon  bls  enough  of  us  sit  down  in  dead  earnest  to  the 
task  with  a  profound  consciousness  that  the  Job  must  be 
done. 

Final    Report    and    Psockam    or   the    Congressional    Conference 

ON  Unemployment 

The  conference  takes  the  poeltlon  that  unemplojrment  Is  the 
central  and  typical  economic  problem  of  the  twentieth  century. 
that  there  Is  not  an  unlimited  time  left  In  which  to  effect  Its 
solution,  that  the  future  of  Individual  freedom  and  of  constitu- 
tional government  depend  directly  on  its  solution,  and  that  we 
should  proceed  at  once  to  a  consistent,  determined,  and  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  unemployment. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

1  Failure  of  the  Nation  to  maintain  a  scientific  balance  between 
the  increase  in  production  of  goods  and  services  and  the  expansion 
of    the   volume   and   velocity  of   Its  medium   of  exchange. 

2  The  violent  and  perverse  expansion  and  contraction  of  public 
and  private  debt. 

3  The  fact  that  of  the  15  to  20  percent  of  the  national  income 
which  Is  annually  saved,  a  considerable  projxirtion  has  been  held 
out  of  use — neither  sp>ent  nor  reinvested.  This  constitutes  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  why  Indiistry  and  agriculture  cannot  function 
on  a  reasonable  capacity  l)asl8  and  cannot  consistently  recover 
their  costs  of  production  of  goods  out  of  the  current  market. 

4  Technological  change  and  the  Introduction  of  machinery 
without  compensatory  reduction  In  the  prices  of  goods  produced. 
Monopolistic  controls  and  administered  prices  are  a  principal  cause 
for  the  failure  of  prices  to  come  down. 

5.  Monopoly,  wherever  It  operates  to  reduce  production  and 
maintain  artlflclally  high  prices  for  its  products.  This  means 
much  unemployment  due  to  direct  lay-offs  by  monopoly-controlled 
indtistrles.  and  probably  even  more  due  to  the  indirect  effect  of 
having  the  monopoly  take  more  than  Its  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  leaving  far  too  little  of  It  for  competitive  industries,  such 
•a  agriculture,  textiles,  etc. 


6.  A  short-sighted  and  unscientific  tax  policy  Pedfral.  State,  and 
local  taxes  overlap  one  another  and  In  neither  case  are  the  levies 
calculated  on  sound  tax  principles  The  farmer's  taxes,  for  example. 
bear  no  relation  what.soever  to  his  Income  and  may  indeed  be 
heavier  In  a  year  of  complete  crop  failure  than  in  one  of  com- 
paratively good   returns 

Our  taxes  are  not  calculated  to  encourage  initiative  and  Invest- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary,  they  encourage  purchase  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  Our  tax  system  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  Importance 
of  discouraging  the  holding  cut  of  use  of  large  accumulations  of 
liquid  funds      Great   loopholes  exist  In  cur  tax  laws 

Finally,  our  present  tax  system  does  not  take  sufficiently  Into 
account  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 

7  Low  farm  income  Tlie  farmer  should  offer  one  of  the  great- 
est markets  for  Industrial  goods,  but  cannot  do  so  as  long  as  he 
receives,  as  a  class,  as  cash  Income,  only  6  6  percent  of  comparable 
national  Income  while  constituting  some  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

8.  Loss  of  farm  ownership,  corporation  farming,  and  the  rapid 
Introduction  of  machine  methods  into  agriculture. 

9  Exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  notably  the  topsoU  In  many 
parts  ot  the  country. 

10  The  existence  of  Innumerable  barriers  against  the  free  flow  cf 
commerce  among  the  several  States 

11  Failure  of  Congress  to  develop  a  long-range,  scientifically 
financed  public-works  program  which  would  be  effective  In  the  fu- 
ture as  a  stabilizer  of  employment  or  to  prosecute  such  program  as 
we  have  had  with  sufficient  skill  to  actually  stimulate  private  em- 
ployment 

12  Remarkable  increase  In  span  of  life  and  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  adequately  against  destitution  and  dependency  for 
people  of  advanced  age  in  the  Nation. 

PROCRA.M    FOR   THE   SOLUTION   OF    L^NEMPLOTMENT 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittees  of  this  con- 
ference, and  based  upon  their  findings,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing program  for  the  speedy  reduction  and  ultimate  elimination  ot 
unemployment   In  the   United  States: 

1  Assumption  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  right  and  duty 
to  "coin  money  ind  regulate  the  value  thereof"  and  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  a  scientific  tax  program  and  a  scientific  monetary  and 
credit  system. 

2  Passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  national  old-age  retire- 
ment system  for  all  groups,  operated  on  the  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
and  financed,  in  part  at  least,  by  inheritance  and  income  taxes 

3  The  granting  of  such  appropriations  to  the  antitrust  divisicns 
of  the  EK^partment  of  Justice  as  it  may  be  able  to  effectively  use 
In  breaking  up  monopoly  control  of  prices  in  the  United  States 

4.  Pasfiage  of  legislation  to  assure  the  substantial  passing  on  of 
benefits  from  technological  improvements  either  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices  or  to  other  workers  through  reinvestment 
of  savings  effected 

5.  (a)  A  legislative  prohibition  against  the  Issuance  of  any  more 
tax-exempt  securities  and  the  requirement  that  holders  of  pres- 
ently exempt  securities  include  such  Income  as  they  may  receive 
from  them  as  part  of  their  income  received  in  computing  gross 
income  for  income-tax   purposes. 

(b)  Reduction  of  the  exemption  now  allowed  from  estate  taxes 
and  gift  taxes:  revision  of  the  Individual  income-tax  schedule  to 
provide  both  a  lowering  of  exemptions  and  consequent  broadening 
of  the  base  and  an  Increase  in  the  tax  rates  in  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets;  requirement  that  husband  and  wife  fUe  a  Joint 
return  In  all  cases;  repeal  of  consumption  taxes  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  except  for  the  taxes  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  luxury 
items;  and.  as  a  mea.sure  for  the  dl.scouragement  of  control  of  one 
corporation  by  another  one,  reduction  of  the  exemption  now  al- 
lowed on  intercorporate  dividend  pa>-ments. 

6.  The  following  measures  for  agriculture: 

(a)  Extension  of  the  stamp  plan  tor  the  disposal  to  needy  people 
of  agricultural  cnmmcdltles  and  the  expansion  of  the  home  market 
for  agricultural   commodities. 

(b)  Marked  expansion  of  marketing  cooperatives,  so  the  pro- 
ducers may  have  some  voice  and  control  over  the  sale  of  their 
commodities  and  the  prices  paid  therefor. 

(c)  Elimination  of  monopoly  control  of  the  market  for  farm 
products. 

(d)  Himlnation  of  Ep>eculatlve  control  of  farm  commodity  prices. 

(e)  Extensive  revision  and  reduction  In  farm  real-estate  taxes, 
SO  the  same  may  be  adjusted  to  farm  income  and  ability  to  pay. 

(f)  It  appearing  that  the  protective  tariff  system  is  so  inter- 
woven into  our  economic  and  industrial  structure  that  its  imme- 
diate repeal  would  probably  t>e  unwise,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
should  either  be  accorded  the  same  protection  for  their  com- 
modities; or  until  accorded  such  protection  a  direct  subsidy  should 
be  paid  the  farmers  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  btirden  the 
tariff  places  on  them. 

(g)  Numerous  acts  of  Congress  having  been  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  special  groups,  either  by  guarantee  of  minimiun 
wages  or  prices,  and  all  of  these  having  increased  the  cost  of 
necessities  to  the  farmer,  he  .'hould  in  return  bo  cuaranteed  a 
price  for  his  commodities  of  not  less  than  the  parity  price  on  the 
domestically  consumed  portion  of  the  crop. 

7.  Passage  of  legislation  to  make  credit  available  to  farmers  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  Interest  and  to  make  possible  the  refi- 
nancing of  presently  outstanding  indebtedness  at  such  rate,  as  • 
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means  of  preventing  further  foreclosures  of  farms;  expansion  of  . 
available  funds  and  provlsl  ns  for  loans  to  farm  tenants  to  enable  | 
them  to  buy  farms  on  a  sufflcient  scale  to  turp  back  the  present 
Increase  of  tenancy  and  make  for  an  increase  In  farm  ownership 
Instead,  and  provision  for  loans  to  as  many  worthy  former  farm 
families  as  possible  to  enable  them  to  settle  on  Federal  reclamation 
project  lands. 

8  A  broad  program  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  Including 
loans  at  very  low  interest  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
conservation  work  on  their  own  lands,  and  also  rural  works  pro- 
grams In  areas  where  soil  and  water  conservation  problems  and 
rural  unemployment  oolrclde. 

8.  Adherence  to  the  policy  that  all  power  sites  not  now  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  be  retained  for  development  by  public 
agencies. 

10.  Passage  of  legislation  to  set  up  a  long-ranpe  public -works 
program,  emphasizing  proj'^cts  which  will  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  wh:ch  are  cither  directly  revenue  producing  or  will  In 
future  Increase  property  values  and  the  national  wealth.  Such  a 
program  to  be  used  as  an  employment  stabilizer,  t>elng  expanded 
m  tln^e  of  rising  unemployment  and  contracted  as  private  employ- 
ment picks  up  again  This  program  should  provide  that  the  work 
be  done  either  by  contract  or  by  direct  employment  by  Government 
agencies,  whichever  method  is  preferable  in  an  Individual  CAse.  In- 
sofar as  public  works  are  self -liquidating  the  program  should  be 
financed  without  Increase  In  the  public  debt. 

11.  Further  reduction  In  the  rate  of  Interest  on  housing  loaiu  to 
Individual  home  builders. 

13  The  removal  of  those  barriers  created  by  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regtilatlons  which  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
ft  free  flow  of  trade  among  the  several  States,  and  particularly 
the  highway  barriers,  the  freight-rate  twuriers,  and  the  "use  tax" 
barriers 

IS  Passage  of  legislation  providing  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  States  to  match  State  and  local  funds  made  available  to 
establish  In  the  school  systems  additional  vocational  training 
and  guidance  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  the  skilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations  In  which  an  actual  or  threatened  short- 
age of  workers  exists. 

14  Passage  of  le^:lsIatlon  to  provide  for  development  of  strategic 
and  critical  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  materials  within  our  own 
borders.  The  further  purpose  of  such  legislation,  aside  from 
relieving  unemployment.  Is  the  encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise to  relieve  this  Nation  of  its  dependence  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  vital  supplies,  many  of  which  are  essential  to  national 
defense. 

16.  The  encouragement  through  appropriate  legislation  of  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  products  heretofore  not  growing  in 
the  United  States  (such  as  rubber),  and  of  Industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  producU. 

16.  Creation  of  a  regular  standing  committee  of  the  House  on 
emplovment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  16-polnt  program,  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  conference  favored  the  following 
additional  provision:  "The  purchase  by  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  Stau>s  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  12  central  Federal 
Reserve  banks." 
Signed : 

Altxander.  John  G  (Republican,  Minnesota) ,  with  stetement 
In  opposition  to  broadening  Income-tax  base  and  to  the 
effect  that  stress  should  have  been  placed  on  need  for 
homes  and  gardens  for  unemployed. 
AiXKN.  A.  LioNAKD  (Democrat,  Louisiana),  with  general  res- 
ervations 
AJ4DERSEN.  H   Carl  (Republican.  Minnesota),  with  reservations 

as  to  program  point  9 

Andebson.  John  Z  (Republican.  California),  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  program  points  5  (b) .  7.  9.  and  10, 

Angell.  Homer  D.  (Republican.  Oregon),  with  minor  reserva- 
tions. 

Blacknet.  W^illiam  W.  (RepubUcan,  Michigan),  with  reser- 
vations as  to  program  points  5,  7,  9,  10.  11.  13,  14.  and  15. 

Bstson,  Joseph  R.  (Democrat.  South  Carolina), 

Buckler.  R   T    ( Farmer-Laborlte,  Minnesota). 

BuRDicK,  Usher  L    (Republican.  North  Dakota). 

Bt»nk.  William  T    (  Democrat.  New  York) . 

Cannon.  CLAnrNca  (Democrat.  Missouri),  with  minor  reser- 
vations. 

Cask.  Francis  H.  (Republican,  South  Dakota),  with  certain 
reservations. 

Caset.  Joseph  E    (Democrat.  Massachxiaetta) . 

CoFTEE.  John  M.   (Democrat.  Washington). 

Crawtord  Pesd  L.  (Republican.  Michigan),  with  reservations 
as  to  program  polnU  5  (ft) .  5  (b) ,  6  (a) ,  7.  8.  9.  10.  11,  13,  14, 
and  15. 

Crowther.  Frank  (Republican.  New  York). 

DAles.^ndro,  Thomas.  Jr    (Democrat.  Maryland). 

DiNCkLL.  John  D.  (Democrat.  Michigan),  with  minor  reser- 
vations. 

Elliott,  Alfred  J.   (Democrat.  California). 

Elus.  Cltdb  T.  (Democrat.  Arkansas),  with  sUtemcnt  that 
words  "whenever  practicable"  should  be  added  at  end  of 
program  point  10 

Ford,  Thomas  F   (Democrat,  California). 

Oatuincs.  E.  C,  (Democrat,  Arkansas),  with  reaervatlons. 


GnxiK,  Georox  W.   (Republican,  Indiana),  with  reeervatlona 

as  to  5  (a),  5  (b),  9,  11,  and  13. 
Hall,  Edwin  Arthur  (Republican,  New  Tork),  with  general 

reservations. 
Harrington,  Vincent  F.   (Democrat,  Iowa). 

Havenner,  Pranck  R.    (Democrat,  California). 

Hill,  Knxtts  (Democrat,  Washington). 

Hinshaw,  Carl  (Republican.  California),  with  reservatlona 
as  to  program  points  6.  7,  8.  9,  and  11. 

Hull.  Merlin  (Progressive.  Wisconsin),  with  certain  reser- 
vations. 

IZAC,  Ed.  V.   (Democrat.  California). 

JACOBSEN,  William  S.    (Democrat,  Iowa),  with  reservatlona. 

Johns,  Joshua  L    (Republican,  Wisconsin). 

Johnson,  Jed   (Democrat,  Oklahoma). 

Kefaxtver.  Estes  (Democrat,  Tennessee),  with  reservation  as 
to  cause  1  and  program  point  1. 

Landis,  Gerald  W.  (Republican,  Indiana). 

Leavt,  Charles  H.  (Democrat.  Washington),  with  reserva- 
tion as  to  requiring  joint  tax  return  for  husband  and 
wife 

McLeod.   Clarence   J.    (Republican.   Michigan). 

Massingale,    Sam    C.    (Democrat,    Oklahoma). 

MtXNDT,  Karl  E.  (Republican,  South  Dakota),  with  reserva- 
tion as  to  program  point  9. 

MURDOCK,  Abe  (Democrat.  Utah). 

Murdock.  John  R     (Democrat,  Arizona). 

Nichols,  Jack  (Democrat,  Oklahoma),  with  minor  reser- 
vations. 

O'Connor,   James  F.    (Democrat,  Montana). 

Oliver.  James  C.  (Republican.  Maine),  with  reservation  as 
to  subpolnt  (g)  under  program  point  6. 

Pace,  Stephen  (Democrat,  Georgia),  with  general  reserva- 
tions. 

Patman.  Wright   (Democrat,  Texas) . 

Rabaut,  Louis  C.   (Democrat.  Michigan). 

Rich.  Robert  F.  (Republican.  Pennsylvania),  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  causes  3.  6,  and  11;  and  as  to  program  points 
2.  6.  7.  and   10. 

Sabath,  Adolph  J.  (Democrat.  Illinois),  with  reservations. 

Sandager,  Harry  (Republican.  Rhode  Island),  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  subpolnt  (f)  under  program  point  6;  and  as  to 
point  9;  and  with  the  suggestion  that  a  pierpetual  census  of 
unemployment  be  maintained. 

Schwert.  Pius  L.  (Democrat,  New  York). 

ScEUGHAM,  James  G.   (Democrat,  Nevada) . 

SMrrH.  J.  Joseph  (Democrat,  Connecticut),  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  program  points  1.  and  subpolnts  (g)  and  (f) 
under  program  point  6. 

Smith,  Martin  F.  (Democrat,  Washington),  with  statement 
that  he  favors  gross  income  tax  to  finance  old-age  pension* 
rather  than  other  taxes. 

Sparkman,  John  J.  (Democrat.  Alabama),  with  reservations 
as  to  program  point  5  (a) . 

Sprtnger,  Raymond  S.  (Republican.  Indiana),  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  program  points  9  and  10. 

S-rEFAN.  Karl  (Republican,  Nebraska) . 

Tenerowicz.  Rudolph  G.  (Democrat,  Michigan). 

Terry,  David  D.  (Democrat,  Arkansas),  with  general  reserva- 
tions 

ToLAN,  John  H.   (Democrat,  California). 

VooRHis,  Jerry  (Democrat,  California). 

Welch,  Richard  J,  (Republican,  California),  with  minor 
reservations. 


Harry  Bridges 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20. 1940 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  article  cut  out  of  the  front  page  of  last  night's  Evening 
Star,  headed- 
Fights  Bridges'  ouster — Attorney  General  Jackson  expressed  em- 
phatic disapproval  late  today  of  a  bill  for  the  deportation  of  Hany 
Bridges,  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  leader. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  dated  June  20,  is  also 
the  heading — 

Attorney  General  opposes  bill  to  deport  Harry  Bridges — 

And  goes  on  to  state  that  this  would  be  the  first  time  that 
action  like  this  had  been  taken.    I  contend  that  thousands  of 
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individual  private  bilk  have  passed  letting  these  people  in. 
and.  by  the  same  token,  this  bill  is  Jiist  as  good  to  throw 
them  out. 

The  answer  to  this,  however,  is  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  can  remember  when  high  Federal  Government  ofQcials, 
such  as  Attorney  General  Jackson  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins,  have  displayed  such  a  flagrantly  amazing  lack  of 
intestinal  fortitude  and  have  refused  to  do  their  sworn  duty 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  further  answer  is  that  this  Congress  and  the  people 
that  it  represents  have  awakened  to  some  things,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  protection  that  the  'fifth  column"  traitors  are 
receiving  from  weak,  politically  minded,  high  Government 
ofilcials. 

This  Congress  and  these  same  people  are  no  longer  going 
to  stand  for  these  ofBcials  aiding,  abetting,  assisting,  unde- 
sirable aliens,  "fifth  columnists,"  liars,  perjurers.  lawbreakers, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  violators  of  the  constitutionai  rights 
of  millions  of  workers,  employers,  and  the  public,  those  guilty 
of  moral  turpitude,  treason,  and  traitors,  such  as  Harry 
Bridges, 

Apparently  no  bill  that  cculd  be  dra\^•n  affecting  Harry 
Bridges  would  receive  the  approval  of  seme  people.  I  tried 
this  with  a  general  bill,  which  is  still  alive.  No.  8310. 

The  President  should  clean  house  and  purge  his  admin- 
istration of  these  weak-kneed  officials,  who  either  lack  the 
intestinal  fortitude  or  openly  refuse  to  do  their  duty  by  all 
the  people  in  this  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  this  Conpress  is  to  stay 
in  session  and  handle  this  "fifth  column"  assistance  and  put 
on  some  real  Impeachment  tri.als. 

Both  Madam  Peikins  and  Jackson  have  laws  to  which 
they  have  appjarently  shut  their  eyes.  Why  have  they  not 
enforced  the  laws  and  regulations  shown  on  page  33  of  the 
Immigration  laws  issued  January  1.  1930,  and  amended  to 
and  including  December  31,  1936?  Bridges,  by  his  own 
testimony  in  the  Landis  case,  can  be  taken  under  many 
sections  of  these  laws. 

Why  have  not  cither  of  them  gone  by  Thirty-fifth  Stat- 
utes. 1103,  United  States  Code,  title  13.  section  142.  which 
provides,  with  reference  to  naturalization  of  aliens,  that 
where  an  alien  shall  swear  falsely  in  event  an  oath  is  given. 
or  make  false  affidavit,  he  shall  be  fined  $1,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years.  There  are  other  sections 
of  this  law  pertaining  to  moral  character  and  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  States. 

Why  are  they  afraid  of  this  man?  Has  the  "fifth  column" 
made  such  strides  that  they  can  even  now  intimidate  our 
cfflcials?  If  this  is  true,  it  is  time  for  all  Americans,  and 
particularly  this  Congress,  to  get  busy. 

This  man  Bridges,  not  later  than  Last  Monday,  tied  up  20 
shi;.s  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  some  of  which  were  loaded  with 
materials  to  be  used  in  our  national-defen-'ie  program.     Is 

After  adding  this  to  his  long  list  of  violations,  where  does 
this  man  Bridges  come  for  his  protection?  To  official  Wash- 
inRtcn:  and  apparently  he  is  getting  it.  Is  it  not  high  time 
that  these  Government  officials  and  others  defending  these 
subversive  interests  lift  their  voices  and  use  their  voices  in 
Ijehalf  of  and  in  defense  of  millions  of  good  American  citi- 
zens, whose  constitutional  rights  and  individual  liberties 
have  not  only  been  invaded  but  violated  and  trampled  in 
the  dust?  How  far  are  we  going  to  let  these  thinps  go? 
How  do  you  expect  to  protect  this  country  under  these  con- 
ditions? Are  you  going  to  sit  idly  and  helplessly  by  and  let 
these  people  get  away  with  this  until  they  have  taken  us, 
and  afterward  say.  "It  is  too  late  to  do  anything"? 

Now  Is  the  time  to  take  action.  We  must  not  request, 
but  demand,  that  the  laws  of  this  land  be  enforced.  If 
weak-kneed  officials  are  intimidated,  become  afraid,  and 
lack  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  do  their  duty,  it  Is  time  that 
this  Congress  make  that  their  especial  business  and  bring  in 
these  weak  sisters,  try  them,  impeach  them.  and.  if  facts 
Justify,  throw  them  out  and  put  them  in  a  place  where  they 
can  no  longer  do  injury  to  this  country.    lApplause,] 


War  or  Peace  in  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY   JAMES   D    MOONEY,   VICE   PRESIDENT  OP  GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS   CORPOR.\TION 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addre.":s  by 
James  D.  Mooney.  vice  president  of  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, at  the  fifty-fifth  alumni  reunion  banquet.  Case 
AJumni  A.ssociation.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  Uni- 
versity Club.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  1.  1940: 

I  received  your  Invitation  to  speak  iiere  today  on  my  recent 
return  from  Europe,  after  an  8  months'  Journey  m  the  belligerent 
countries.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  like  me  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  that  is  close  to  everybody's  heart — the 
European  War— with  its  threat  of  drawing  America  into  Its  great 
catastrophic  whirlpool 

Further,  perhaps  I  could  satisfy  your  Interest  most  by  discussing 
the  European  War  in  relation  to  the  vital  question.  "Shall  we  have 
war  or  peace  in  America?" 

I  made  my  first  trip  abroad  in  1918  I  had  been  out  of  collefre 
for  10  years  at  that  time,  and  away  from  my  old  Ohio  home,  but 
by  a  .=;pln  of  the  old  roulette  wheel  of  life  I  was  as,signed  to  the 
One  Hvmdred  and  Fifty-ninth  Field  Artl!ler>-  Brigade,  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  Division.  Just  as  this  division  was  leaving  Camp 
Sherman.  ChlUicothe.  Ohio,  for  France. 

A  year  after  the  war  was  over,  and  by  another  spin  of  the 
roulette  wheel.  I  went  over  to  Europe  on  a  business  trip.  And 
I  have  been  spending  half  of  my  life  over  there  ever  since. 

During  this  past  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  had  a  front-row 
seat  at  the  long  series  of  political  dramas  that  have  been  staged 
In  Europe  Naturnlly,  I  know  something  aDout  European  politics — 
but  not  enough.  I  warn  you.  to  have  any  ready-made,  pat  answers 
to  the  many  complicated  problems  over  there 

OSSERVATIONS    ON    THE    EUROPE.\N    SmJATION 

However,  my  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  Europe  and 
parfculiirly  my  travels  throughout  the  belligerent  countries  during 
the  first  8  months  of  world  war  No  2  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
present  to  you  the  following  observations: 

1  The  war  is  a  colossal  tragedy  for  Europe. 

2  Normal  economic  life  in  Europe  Is  already  badly  dlslntegratfd. 

3  During  the  past  winter,  the  very  first  winter  of  the  war. 
there  wc?re  already  millions  cf  hungry  and  freezing  people  in 
Europe 

4  Eupipe  is  living  and  doing  business  on  paper  money  Public 
debt  Is  piling  up  in  every  c  mntry  at  a  staggering  rate.  This 
rapid  iniTea;>e  In  debt  Is  badly  weakening  the  paper  moneys:  the 
"blark  bourses"  operating  under  cover  everywhere  are  already  plac- 
ing heavy  di.'counts  on  the  nominal  values  of  the  various  paper 
In.^ne3re  of  Europe  As  the  war  goes  on.  we  shall  witness  successive 
waves  cf  currency  devaluations,  and  Anally,  a  ccmplete  collapse 
of  the  credit  and  currency  structures  of  the  various  European 
countries. 

5  If  the  war  were  to  ccme  to  an  end  tomorrow,  it  would  take 
from  5  to  10  years  to  re-cre.ite  the  ordinary  processes  of  production 
and  the  normal  channels  of  distribution. 

6  If  the  war  continues  for  another  year  or  two.  Europe  Is 
dof.med  for  20  years  to  far  worse  poverty  than  the  present  gen- 
eration has  sufTered  during  the  past  20  years  as  a  cons<»quence 
of  World  War  No    1 

7  The  war  is  making  a  shambles  of  E^irrpe.  The  war  Is  creat- 
ing the  background  for  Increasing  the  millions  of  starving  men. 
wcmen.  and  children  in  the  belligerent  and  neutral  countries. 
Hungry  bellies  are  powerful  generators  of  social  disorder  and 
revolution.  If  the  war  goes  on  very  long,  we  shall  have  some 
shocking  internal  political  disturbances  In  the  various  European 
countries. 

8  During  my  recent  8  months'  experience  In  Europe.  I  did  not 
find  a  single  man.  from  brass  hat  to  taxi  driver,  who  old  not 
consider  the  present  war  a  colossal  mis»ake  in  International 
politics,  and  the  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  political  and 
economic  blunders 

9  No  general  emotional  background  existed  In  Europe  to  sup- 
port the  undertaking  of  the  war;  memories  and  griefs  from  World 
War  No  1  were  still  too  vivid  and  poignant.  The  disillusion- 
ment that  followed  the  other  war  mads  people  everjrwhere  Inert 
and  unresponsive  to  the  illusions  and  slogans  projected  by  the 
propaganda  arUsta  whose  job  it  is  to  generate  hysteria  and 
hatred. 


10.  If  the  war  continues  to  gain  in  military  momentum,  there 
will  ensue  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  m«n  and  the  creation  of 
millions  of  widows  and  orphans  The  frightful  tragedy  In  the 
situation  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  this  colossal  sacrifice  will 
»dd  nothing  valuable  to  human  experience.  Nor  will  the  con- 
tlntiatlon  of  the  destruction  of  Europe  move  forward  one  single 
step  the  acceptance  of  any  political  principle  to  enable  men  and 
nations  to  Hve  In  a  more  friendly,  neighborly  way  with  one 
another. 

11  Tens  of  millions  of  families  throughout  Europe,  men,  wofnen. 
and  children,  are  praying  to  Ood  every  day  that  He  will  put 
some  good  will  Into  the  hearts  of  thetr  political  leaders  and 
Inspire  them  to  declare  an  armistice.  Peace  would  bring  a  gen- 
eral delirttim  of  Joy.  a  universal  escape  from  fear,  terror  horror, 
despair,   and  material   and   spiritual   misery  and   devastation. 

THK     rCKDAMKNTAL     WAS    AIMS 

The  time  is  too  short  to  sketch  here  tbe  war  alms  of  the  bellig- 
erents. But  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  make  It  aU  too  simple,  I 
shall  state  the   fiuidamental   causes  of  the  war  as  follows; 

Germany  and  Italy  have  felt  that  the  power  and  control  exer- 
cised by  England  and  France  over  the  commodities,  raw  materials, 
end  trade  of  the  world  subjected  their  countries  to  the  un- 
endurable condition  that  food  for  their  people  and  materials  and 
markets  for  their  IndusUies  had  been  throttled.  Germany  and 
Italy  rearmed  to  eliminate  this  fear  that  their  food  supplies 
and  commerce  would  be  cut  off. 

England  and  Prance  have  had  a  growing  fear  of  the  military 
ptjwer  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  a  growing  fear  of  the  challenge 
cf  this  power  to  their  own  security. 

England  and  France  are  fighting  for  their  lives.  Germany 
and  luly  are  fighting  and  striving  to  keep  from  being  starved 
to  death. 

WAR    THROWS    DEMOCTLACT    OVBU30AKO 

These  alms  of  the  belligerents,  as  you  see.  have  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Each  country  Is 
strengthening  Its  governmental  organization  and  structure  In 
every  way  that  will  Insure  a  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  war. 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  In  time  of  war  a  nation  moves 
very  rapidly  In  the  direction  of  a  highly  centralized  form  of 
government — a  dictatorship  If  you  want  to  call  It  that— for 
the  duration  of  the  war  The  ordinary  peacetime  privileges  of 
democracy  are  very  quickly  thrown  overboard. 

WE     AMI    OaimNO     INTO    TH«    WAB 

The  Isolationists  want  us  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  But  during 
the  past  23  vears.  beginning  with  our  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  in  April  1917.  we  have  very  often  taken  an  aggressive 
position  In  world  politics  and  partlcrilarly  In  European  politics 
We  have  "blown  hot,"  and,  later,  we  have  "Tjlown  cold,  "  and 
abandoned  our  position. 

Some  of  the  positions  we  have  taken,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  International  trade  and  finance,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  causing  the  Impoverishment  of  Europe — and.  In  turn,  •-he 
present   war. 

We  have  had  no  compunction  at  all  during  th?  past  20  years 
about  playing  with  matches  In  the  house  of  International  affairs. 
New  that  the  house  Is  In  flames,  we  can't  run  out  and  turn 
our  backs  on  the  whol;  affair.  Americans  have  too  proud  a 
tradition  as  fighters  to  endure  a  national  policy  that  would 
brand   Amerlcaiis   as   men    who   run    away  from    anything 

Isolatlcnlsm  would  serve  our  material  InteresU  best,  but  it  is 
probable  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  stay  out  of  the  war  Our 
general  drift  at  the  present  time  Is  certaliUy  not  In  the  direction 
of  staying  out 

We  are  already  conducting  an  undeclared  "economic  war'  on  the 
countries  we  have  idcntlfled  as  our  potential  enemies  We 
have  Just  embarked  on  a  stupendous  Increase  In  our  armaments. 
As  time  goes  on.  the  general  hysteria  wUl  be  increased  in  our  coun- 
try bv  the  war  news  and  propaganda,  a  war  psychosis  will  have  been 
generated,  ar.d  cvcnlu.tlly  some  dramatic  Incident  will  be  seized 
upon  to  precipitate  us  Into  the  war. 

ANOTHKE  COXraSE-   <X)MPEL  THE  DOTMITTOlf  OF  THE  PEACE 

What  else  could  America  do  about  this  colossal  catastrophe 
that   is  degrading   and   destroying   Europe? 

I    propo<^e    to    you    now    another    course   open    to    our    country. 

I  propoee  that  before  we  accept  the  InevltabUlty  of  the  war 
In  Europe  contlnutng— and  the  InevltabUlty  of  our  eventually 
going  Into  the  war— we  consider  another  course  of  action  for 
America  This  course  contemplates  neither  the  improbable  solu- 
tion of  "staying  out  '  nor  the  emotional  and  catastrophic  course 
cf  plunging  'imniedlately  Into  the  war.  I  propose  to  you  that  we 
consider  the  po.sslbllltv  of  using  America's  enormous  economic  and 
potenUal   milltory  sUength    to   compel    a   discussion   of   peace. 

Now  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  authorized  another  huge  In- 
crcate  In  cur  national  defenses.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  to 
clear  the  air  by  establishing  exactly  what  It  is  that  we  are 
preparing  to  defend. 

If  we  intend  to  go  to  war  then  we  ought  to  publish  the  condi- 
tions that  will  provoke  us  into  the  war. 

We  ought  to  quit  teUlng  the  world  that  we  won't  fight  under 
■ny  circumstances  Americans  are  lighters  too,  and  In  this  present 
§ituatlon  we  oupht  to  begin  Immediately  to  discuss  what  we  will 
fight  for  and  why.  If  we  are  to  fight  because  we  crave  a  more 
peaceful  and  more  orderlv  world,  what  are  the  condition  on  which 
a  peace  wUl  be  negotiated  and  what  tenna  of  peace  wlU  insure  this 
more  orderly  world? 


In  1817,  when  we  went  over  to  Etirope  to  fight,  we  were  told  that 
we  were  taking  part  In  creating  the  basis  for  a  brave  new  world. 
When  our  sons  eventually  leave  for  Europe  to  fight,  can't  we  be 
more  honest  with  them?  Can't  we  give  our  sons  a  more  definite 
Idea  of  what  the  brave  new  world  will  be  like? 

Are  we  stire  that  otir  sending  men  and  gvins  to  Europe  to  help 
shoot  up  the  place  wlU  have  anything  to  do  with  constructing  a 
more  orderly  Europe?  Is  there  still  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
It  plain  that  before  we  Join  the  fight  we  wotUd  like  to  know  what 
the  fight  Is  all  about  and  what  the  terms  of  the  peace  will  be 
when  the  flghtmg  Is  finished? 

America  has  a  tremendous  potential  mUltary  and  economic 
strength.  Before  we  decide  suddenly  to  add  this  strength  to  the 
forces  that  are  destroying  Europe,  at  least  we  ought  to  take  one 
last  good  look  at  the  possibilities  of  using  this  strength  \n  the 
International  sltuaUon  to  compel  a  discussion  of  the  basis  lor  th* 
peace. 

WAS    FOR    AMERICA    MEANS   CATASTBOPHI    TOO 

I  have  told  you  that  the  war  Is  a  colossal  catastrophe  for 
Europe.  The  catastrophe  there  arises  principally  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic order  that  existed  In  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  which  Is  being  spread  and  Intensified  with  every  day  of  war. 

We  have  economic  disorder  In  America,  too.  The  South  is 
staggering  under  the  unsolved  cotton  problem.  Because  our 
productive  Industries  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  sta-angled 
from  one  cause  or  another,  we  have  several  million  men  still  out 
of  work  We  have  slums  and  frightful  housing  conditions  all 
over  the  country  We  are  continuing  our  drift  into  rising  prices 
and   Inflation  because  of  the  rapid  rise  In  ovir  public  debt. 

Do  you  think  our  entry  Into  the  war  wiU  do  anything  but  make 
these  problems  a  hundred  times  worse?  Can  you  escape  seeing 
that  when  our  sons  return  from  the  battlefields  they  will  be 
confronted  by  a  reconstruction  problem  that  wUl  make  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  disorder  of  the  past  10  years  look  like  a 
pink  tea?  

A     NEGOTIATED    PEACE     WOXTLD    BK    DimCTTLT 

Negotiating  a  peace  at  this  time,  of  course,  would  be  extremely 
difficult  Peacemakers  who  Interpose  themselves  between  belliger- 
ents ustially  find  themselves  In  the  most  thankless  of  Jobs.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  In  the  present  situation. 

It  Is  evident  that  a  formula  providing  security  for  the  English 
and  French,  and  removing  the  threat  of  starvation  for  the  Oermans 
and  Italians,  will  be  very  difficult  to  construct  and  make  acceptable 
to  both  sides 

A  negotiated  peace  would  require  vast  patience  and  persistence 
to  effectuate.  Once  accomplished  it  would  necessarily  contain  com- 
promises on  both  sides  that  would  make  It  subject  to  criticism  by 
some  of  the  politicians  In  the  various  countries. 

But  all  these  difficulties  that  can  be  charged  against  a  negotiated 
peace  can  be  compared  vrtth  the  terrors  of  a  rough,  cold  sea 
that  a  man  might  be  challenged  to  Jump  Into  from  a  burning  ship. 
The  sea  Is  terrible,  yes;   but  staying  on  the  ship  means  suicide. 

AMraiCA  CANNOT  ESCAPE  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE   WAR 

The  present  war  in  Europe  is  suicide  for  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  order  there.  The  war  is  dooming  the  present  genera- 
tions In  Europe  and  their  new-born  children  to  long  years  of 
unthinkable  poverty  and  social  misery. 

That  America  can  remain  unscathed  or  unaffected  by  this  ap- 
palling mi.xery  of  her  neighbors  and  her  blood  kin  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  Is  an  absurd  assumption.  Tht  war 
will  make  us  suffer  too,  not  only  in  a  material  way  but  in  con- 
science for  such  of  the  responsibility  as  rests  on  our  shoulders  for 
the  deep  underlying  jxjlltlcal  and  economic  causes  cf  the  war. 

The   European  war  lasclnatcs  us  and  worries  us.     And  we  shall 
cot  sleep  well  as  long  as  the  war  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 
AMERICA'S  oFPORTUwrrr  rom  piace 
!        Some  opportune  moment  will  come  when  all  of  the  belligerents 
j    will  welcome  the  proposal  of  an  armistice  by  a  neutral  country. 

Only    America   with    her   great    economic    and    potential    military 
'    strength  can  act   as  mediator  and  facilitate  such   a  discussion  at 

peace 

It  win  take  courage  and  coolness  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  stay 
the  destruction  of  Eurojje  I  know  you  will  Join  me  in  praying 
that  America  will  not  fall  to  accept  such  a  challenge  m  behalf  at 
peace. 

Sugar  Act  of  1937 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE 

RESIIJENT  COMMISSlONEK  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1940 


STATEMENT     OF      HON.      JOAQUIN     M       ELIZALDE.      OF      THE 

PUILIPriltE  ISLANDS 


Mr.  ELIZALDE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  statement  before  the 


more  orderly   world? 
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Committer  on  Ajrriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  April  11.  1940.  as  folUws: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  under  the  tenni 
rf  some  of  the  bills  before  this  committee  that  would  amend  the 
Su^ar  Act  of  1937.  the  proposals  to  curtail  the  existing  Philippine 
quota  would  result  in  the  violation  of  the  Ind«?pendpnce  Act. 
For  thlB  reason  th»  jroverrment  of  the  Cummonwtalth  of  the 
PhlMpptnea  must  obj'cct  to  their  approval 

At  the  cutnet.  permit  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  clr- 
cumsiancea  leadlntj  to  the  Umitaiion  of  our  ?ugar  quota  at  Its 
present  Irvel.  since  a  kncwlet-ge  of  these  facta  Is  essential  to  a 
proper   understanding  of   the   equity   of   our   position 

When  the  quota  system  was  Inaugurated  by  the  Congress  of 
1934  with  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Cosiigan  Act.  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
artmlnlstnitloiv  approved  a  sugir-llmitatlcn  law  designed  to  bring 
Philippine  production  into  correspondence  with  the  provisions  cf 
that  act  and  the  duty-free  quota  provided  m  the  Tydlngs-McDuf- 
flf  independence  law  As  a  rt-i^ult.  the  Pliilippit.e  hUKar  producers 
had  to  curtail  Ihflr  production  of  1.580  443  i-hort  tons  In  1933  34 
by  more  than  50  percent,  reduclnu  It  to  094.600  short  tons  m  the 
following  year 

My  government  and  our  producers,  despite  great  sacrifices  and 
lonaes.  have  ever  fully  and  voluntarily  cooperated  with  thl.s  admin- 
istration m  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  sugar-stabllizatlon 
program,  restricting  our  production  to  an  annual  average  of 
approximately  1  000.000  ton.«*  to  meet  the  duty-free  quota  under  th" 
Indepei.dence  Act.  plus  allowances  for  Philippine  consumption  and 
for  an  emergency  reserve  In  1^35  36  our  production  was  982.221 
short  tons;  In  193ft  37.  1.117.8X7.  in  19J7  38.  1.054.617;  In  1938  39, 
96:;  564  rhort  tons 

As  this  committee  Is  well  aware,  the  Independence  Act  of  1934. 
*.«<  amended  in  1939.  gives  tho  PhiUppin'-s  a  duty-free  quota  of 
85O.0O0  long  tons  of  which  not  more  than  50.000  may  be  roflned 
sugar  But.  If  disposed  to  the  payment  of  full-rate  duty,  we 
are  permitted  further  to  export  In  excess  of  this  figure  up  to  thf 
limit  allowed  by  the  quotas  allotted  annually  under  the  provisions 
of  the  current  Sugar  Act.  All  the  sugur  quota  acts  (Jones-Cos- 
ti>{an  Act.  O  Mahoney  resolution,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 1  have 
given  the  Philippines  an  allotment  high?r  than  the  duty-free 
quota  speclQed  In  the  Independence  Act.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
moreover,  provides  that  the  Philippine  allotment  shall  not  In  any 
case  be  less  than  the  duty-free  quota  in  the  Indep)endence  Act 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  heretofore  we  have  always  been 
entitled  to  a  higher  allotment  than  the  830.000  long  tons  sp)eciflcd 
in  the  Independence  Act.  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  has  nevr 
taken  advantage  of  this  additional  quota,  over  and  above  the 
Independence  Act  duty-free  limitation,  with  the  result  that  In  the 
pa.st  4  years  we  have  given  up  as  deficiency  a  total  of  297.708  short 
tons  97.909  tons  In  1936:  86.805  tons  m  1937;  53.883  tons  m  1933; 
and  59.111  tons  in  1939. 

In  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  signed  In  London  in 
May  1937.  In  which  both  the  Governments  of  the  United  Stages 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  were  signatory  parties 
with  30  other  countries,  the  Commonwealth  Government  asjreed 
not  to  export  to  the  comf>etltive  sugar  market  of  the  world  "so 
long  as  the  United  States,  mainlains  a  quota  for  Philippine  sugar 
of  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  800  000  long  tons  of  unre- 
fined sugar  plixs  50  000  long  tons  of  refined  sugar  per  calendar 
year."  The  United  States  Government  further  agreed.  In  the 
event  the  Philippine  quota  of  850.000  long  tons  were  reduced.  »o 
permit  the  Importation  from  foreign  countries  of  the  correspond- 
ing amount  of  such  reduction.  Consequently,  any  reduction  in 
the  Independence  Act  quota  of  the  Philippines  would  have  to  be 
filled  by  foreign  sugar.  The  benefits  and  advantages  of  such 
reduction  would  not.  therefore,  accrue  to  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  but  to  foreign  producers,  unless  the 
solemn  treaty  entered  Into  by  the  United  States  and  in  which 
the  Philippines  participated  by  request  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, were  violated. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  It  pertinent  to  stress  to  this  committee  the 
fact  that  in  the  10-year  period  tjetween  1935  and  1946  the  Independ- 
ence Act  has  provided  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  Philippine  econ- 
omy and.  simultaneously,  of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philijipines.  This  plan  was  thoroughly  studied  and  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  before  its  adoption  Under  this  arrange- 
ment provision  was  made  for  the  entry  of  Philippine  goods  into  the 
United  States,  with  specific  limitation  of  certain  products  such  as 
siKar.  coconut  oil.  cordage,  cigars  and  .scrap  tobacco,  and  pearl 
buttons,  and  also  for  the  payment  of  certain  graduated  rate  of 
United  States  customs  duties  during  the  last  5  years  of  this  period 
Fi>r  the  proper  protection  of  American  interests  in  the  Philippines 
it  was  agreed  that  throughout  the  trensition  of  10  years  United 
States  products  would  enter  the  Philippines  without  any  restriction 
whatsoever,  without  any  barriers  or  quotas,  and  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  customs  duties.  This  order,  arrived  at  after  mature  delibera- 
ticn.  must  be  protected  and  given  the  opportunity  of  realizing  Its 
objectives. 

The  passage  of  the  Independence  Act  In  1934  was  of  a  historic  and 
transcendental  importance  to  the  Philippines  It  was  a  generous 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  The  10-year  period  of 
economic  adjustment  Is  In  Itself  proof  of  the  breadth  of  spirit  in 
which  this  act  was  conceived  Whatever  advantages  were  obtained 
by  the  Filipinos  under  the  law  were  granted  by  the  Congress  because 
they  were  deemed  reasonable  The  law  was  passed  with  the  essential 
requirement  that  certain  provisions  had  to  be  incorporated  and  made 


a  part  of  the  Philippine  constitution,  which  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cifically and  definitely  accepted  by  the  Pillpino  p>eople  in  a  plebe- 
scite  This  was  done  and  the  political  and  economic  provisions  of  the 
law  were  accepted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  plan,  after 
having  been  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
I  respectfully  submit,  cannot  be  altered  unliaiorally  without  violat- 
ing its  basic  philosophy. 

I  contend.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
If  any  changes  have  to  be  made  In  the  Independence  Art  during 
the  10  years  of  the  transition  and  economic-adjustnient  period, 
the  whole  economic  program  conceived  In  that  act  would  necessi- 
tate revision.  The  Indtpcndcnco  Act.  as  visualized  by  the  Filipino 
people.  Is  a  .solemn  agreement  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  for  a  period  of  10  year*  It  would  be  difficult 
for  my  people  to  under.'itand  any  changes  In  the  act  affecting  only 
certain  Philippine  product-s,  unless  such  changes  Wf-re  made  with 
their  consent  I  cannot  conceive,  Mr  Chairman,  how  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  with  Its  con.slBt»nt  record  of  faimcbs  and 
gencroHity.  already  demonstrated  throughout  the  42  years  of  our 
a*o»<jcurion.  and  more  particularly  at  the  lime  when  the  Inde- 
pendence Act  was  passed,  cculd  permit  changes  to  be  made  ad- 
versely affecting  the  Filipino  people  and  their  economy  cxclualvely 
without  their  agreement 

The  Philippines  has  been  a  sugar-producing  country  for  a  proat 
munv  years,  and  exported  siigar  before  the  American  occupation 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  we  wtre  exporting  a  total  of 
261000  short  tons  Subsequently,  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  and  an  mdvistrial  boom  followed  In  its  wake  causing  an  acute 
shortage  of  sugar  supplies  in  the  United  Slates  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  continental  producers  could  not  supply  the  local 
consumptive  dem mds  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  at 
the  time,  which  had  drifted  to  other  Industries  In  1916. 
upon  the  encouragement  of  the  Federal  Government.  Philippine 
producers  developed  the  manufacture  and  production  of  sugar  on 
a  large  scale  In  order  to  help  meet  the  shortage  In  the  Uruted 
States  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Philippines  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  benefits  offered  by  American  tariff  protection 

Under  such  stimulation  and  Incentive.  Philippine  production 
rose  to  cne  and  a  half  million  tons  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Independence  Act  and  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  the  Philippine  producers,  in  order  to  conform  to  a  fair  and 
eqtiltable  plan  of  adjtistmcnt  of  Philippine-American  economy, 
voluntarily  reduced  their  production  from  one  and  a  half  million 
tons  to  a  level  that  would  meet  their  duty-free  quota  of  850.000 
long  tons  Consequently,  the  Philippines  took  a  tremendous  loss. 
Truly  enough,  under  the  quota  system  inaugurated  by  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  a  general  limitation  was  imposed  on  the  marketing 
Of  sugar  by  all  areas  But  the  fact  stands,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Philippines  suffered  the  greatest  reduction. 

While  under  the  sugar  quota  acts  the  Philippines  has  been 
credited  with  allotments  which  exceeded  the  quantity  granted  us 
under  the  Independence  Act.  I  want  to  reiterate  and  make  clear 
to  this  committee  that  the  Philippines  has  never  taken  advantage 
of  that  additional  amount,  although  we  were  entitled  to  It  by  law 
We  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  under  the 
Independence  Act  to  ship  850.000  long  tons,  and  we  have  abided 
by   that   agreement   from   the   very   beginning 

When  the  quotas  were  suspended  last  fall  all  the  other  areas 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  production  without 
limit.  The  Philippines  was  the  only  area  limited  to  850.000  long 
tons  and  therefore  was  precluded  from  Increasing  its  production. 
The  fact  stands  that  if  all  sugar  quotas  were  abolished  now  the 
Philippines  would  be  the  only  country  operating  under  a  quota  by 
a  separate  law — the  Independence  Act — and  therefore  Is  the  only 
sugar-producing  area  which  cannot  ever  be  a  menace  to  the  United 
States   producers 

The  sugar  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  of 
our  economy  Its  maintenance  is  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  our  living  standard  which  is  the  highest  In  the  Far  East  It 
prov'des  the  main  source  of  our  national  income,  and  the  liveli- 
hood of  two  million  of  our  people  The  condition  of  our  sugar 
Industry,  therefore,  affects  our  purchasing  power  abroad  Because 
of  our  ability  to  sell  our  sugar  and  other  products  in  this  country, 
today  we  are  the  fifth  best  customer  of  the  United  States  In 
1939.  we  purchased  merchandise  from  you  valued  at  over  $100  - 
000  OJO  For  a  great  number  of  American  exports,  including 
cotton  textiles,  white  flour,  cigarettes,  auto  casings  and  tubes, 
sewing  machines,  dairy  products,  explosives,  canned  goods,  fer- 
tilizeis.  paints,  and  many  others,  we  are  the  best  buyer  in  the 
world  The  dislocation  of  this  industry  would  proportionately  cur- 
tail our  purchasing  power  for  the  products  of  your  farms  and 
factories 

May  I.  therefore,  hope  that.  In  considering  the  matter  of  sucar, 
your  committee  will  give  consideration  to  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances I  have  refernd  to  that  the  major  industry  may  t)e  con- 
tinued and  thereby  preserve  the  satisfactory  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous trade  relations  between  our  countries? 

I  submit  that  any  attempt  to  arbitrarily  reduce  the  Philippine 
quota  below  that  provided  and  contracted  for  under  the  Inde- 
pendence Act  would  be  unreasonable  and  inequitable  In  l>ehalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  the 
following  provision  in  section  202  (bi  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
be  inserted  in  any  sugar  legislation  that  this  committee  may 
recommend; 

"Sec  202  (b)  In  no  case  shall  the  quota  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  less  than  the  duty-free  quota  now 
established  by  the  provisions  of  the  PhiUppme  Independence  Acl." 
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|£r.  Chairman  and  memt)ers  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  and  indulgence  in  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to 
appear  Ixfore  your  committee. 


Can  We  Keep  Out  ©r  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20. 1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  hysteria  should 
be  supplanted  by  calm  deliberation,  it  is  now.  11  there  was 
ever  a  time  to  face  the  facts— cold  and  unpleasant  facts— it  is 
now.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  have  among  us  and 
even  in  high  places  of  Government  persons  who  encourage 
hysteria  and  thereby  prevent  a  proper  estimation  of  the  facts 
we  have  to  deal  with.  There  are,  however,  encouraging  Indi- 
cations that  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  aUow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  emotion. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  minimize  the  dangerous  condition 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  as  an  unprepared  nation  in  a  world 
dominated  by  force.  But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 
enemy  aircraft  is  about  to  descend  upon  our  Nation  and  ravage 
our  lands  and  homes.  There  are  no  facts  to  sustain  any  such 
fear  or  alarm. 

In  addition  to  my  membership  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  been  extremely  fortimate  in  having  the  chance  to 
serve  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  for  greater  knowledge  of  our  defense  needs  and 
problems.  I  know,  as  do  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  Army, 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  war.  So  great  is  our  unprepared- 
ness  that  we  cannot  sacrifice  any  essential  weapons  of  defense 
to  any  other  nation.  Our  Job  now  and  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be  one  of  self-preservation. 

In  order  to  proceed  without  delay  in  building  our  defenses 
let  us  keep  two  things  in  mind.  One.  we  have  absolutely  no 
business  in  the  European  war  and  are  resolved  to  stay  out  of 
it.  Second,  we  must  proceed  at  once  to  build  up  our  own  de- 
fense forces  to  a  point  of  utmost  efficiency  and  striking  power. 

Great  fears  have  been  raised  that  the  so-called  "fifth  col- 
umn" may  he  in  our  midst.  That  certainly  is  not  news  to 
those  of  us  who  had  to  fight  so  hard  for  the  Dies  committee  to 
continue  its  work.  But  in  my  opinion  the  man  or  woman  who 
advocates  the  armed  participation  of  this  Nation  In  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  as  dangerous  to  this  country  as  any  "fifth  column" 
agent  that  might  be  operating  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  dictators. 
Tliis  is  doubly  true  if  we  stop  long  enotigh  to  take  stock  of  the 
condition  of  our  armed  forces,  which  are  luiprepared  in  an 
alarming  degree. 

Anyone  who  will  face  the  facts  knows  that  we  are  already 
extending  every  aid  and  assistance  that  we  can  without  crip- 
pling oiu-  own  defense  to  the  Allies.  We  are  doing  everything 
short  of  war  to  aid  the  Allies  and  as  our  production  is 
speeded  up  in  our  mills  and  factories  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  unlimited  stores  of  war  goods  which  we  will  not  need 
for  our  own  use.  But  let  no  one  forget  that  our  own  needs 
come  first.  The  full  productive  capacity  of  American  Indus- 
try win  be  needed  to  supply  our  own  needs  for  some  time 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  endanger  our  own  security  by  giving 
precedence  to  foreign  purchases. 

Among  the  things  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Allies  may  loose  this  war.  We  all  trust  In  God 
that  it  will  not  turn  out  that  way  but  what  fools  we  would 
be  not  to  plan  our  own  defer»ses  upon  the  possibility  of  just 
such  a  turn  of  events.  How  many  people  would  believe  a 
month  ago  that  the  French  Army,  reputedly  the  greatest 
Army  the  world  has  ever  seen,  would  be  in  utter  ruin  in  a 
few  weeks?  In  planning  our  defenses  can  we  afford  to  com- 
pletely overlook  the  fact  that  England  might  fare  no  better? 
In  that  connection  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  actual  military 


participation  by  this  country  in  our  present  state  of  pre- 
paredness would  alter  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Upon  the 
expert  testimony  of  the  Chief  of  our  Air  Corps  we  know  that 
we  have  less  than  100  planes  capable  of  matching  the  best 
the  Germans  have;  we  know  also  that  but  a  handful  of  our 
troops  have  modem  rifles;  that  we  have  almost  nothing  in 
the  way  of  armored  cars  and  large  tanks;  and  that  we  are 
sadly  lacking  in  modem  artiller*'  in  any  numoer.  We  know 
that  the  French  Army  was  stronger  in  numbers  and  superior 
in  the  quality  of  Its  oflBcers  to  the  Germans.  We  know  that 
the  French  were  better  prepared  than  we  are  today.  Yet 
that  failed  to  halt  an  enemy  that  had  new.  efficient,  and 
modern  weap>ons  which  the  French  did  not.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture confronting  us  today  and  such  Is  the  picture  that  no 
sane  American  can  afford  to  ignore. 

We  can  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  no  nation  on 
earth  has  the  abundance  of  resources  and  ability  to  build 
an  invincible  defense  machine  In  so  short  a  time  as  we  can. 
The  success  of  modern  war  is  shown  now  to  depend  on 
planes,  modern  guns,  tanks,  armored  cars,  and  other  weap- 
ons that  develop  deadly  striking  power  with  tremendous 
speed.  We  have  in  this  coimtry  the  means  of  producing 
these  machines  faster,  better,  and  in  greater  number  than 
any  other  nation.  In  addition  we  have  in  our  own  country 
Inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  fuel  that  is  so  essential  to 
modern  war  machines.  We  also  have  the  manpower  which 
is  possessed  of  greater  versatility  and  which  has  a  greater 
love  of  what  is  at  stake  if  we  are  attacked  than  any  other 
people.  This  combination  when  properly  coordinated  is  un- 
beatable. We  cannot  hope  to  effect  that  coordination  if 
we  plunge  into  the  European  war. 

Much  has  t)een  said  about  policy  and  will  continue  to  be 
said  about  policy.  However,  not  one  single  remote  act  of 
provocation  has  been  made  against  us  by  any  source.  On 
the  basis  of  events  to  date  there  could  be  no  possible  justi- 
fication of  this  country's  entrance  into  this  war.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  clear,  direct,  and  unmistakable  statement 
from  the  persons  responsible  for  our  policy  as  to  just  what 
our  course  is.  If  the  policy  makers  know  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  E>eople  they  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  that 
all  can  understand  that  we  will  not  send  our  armed  forces 
to  Europe  but  that  we  will  keep  them  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  proceed  to  equip  them  and  add  to  them  until  no 
enemy  or  combination  of  enemies  could  even  dent  the  outer 
ring  of  our  defenses. 

If  this  Nation  representing  the  fullest  growth  of  democ- 
racy takes  a  course  leading  to  participation  in  the  eternal 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World  then  we  become  guilty  of  the  same 
crimes  we  attribute  to  the  dictators  who  will  not  or  cannot 
confine  their  aspirations  to  their  side  of  the  fence.  If  it  Is 
wrong  for  European  powers  to  muscle  their  way  into  affairs  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  It  is  equally  wrong  for  this  country 
to  stake  a  claim  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World. 


Alaskan  International  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20, 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  DONALD  MacDONALD 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  are  some  perti- 
nent observations  in  view  of  recent  events,  on  the  propo.sed 
Alaskan  International  Highway  by  E>onald  McDonald,  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaskan  International  Highway  Commission,  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has  submitted  its  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  these  are  in  nature  of  a 
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supplemental  conclusive  statement  of  Mr.  McDonald  in  which 
I  heartily  agree: 

The  terrible  onrush  of  recent  events  has  drastically  changrd 
the  picture  as  far  as  the  project  of  the  Alaskan  International 
Highway  is  mncerned  Whereas  In  peacetime  the  suggestion  of 
a  Joint  defense  of  the  north  by  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
might  conceivably  be  offensive  lo  either  party,  the  existing  threat 
of  a  totalitarian  world  in  the  hand.s  of  a  spjecies  of  paranoic 
Frankenstein  makes  any  mutual-defense  measure  a  necessary 
act  of  .self-preservation.  FYom  this  viewpoint  the  prop  )sed  high- 
'way  ran  no  longer  be  considered  as  Jiist  an  economic  In.strument 
for  the  development  of  the  North  and  a  vitally  Important  aid  to 
the  sjlution  of   the  problem  of   unemployment 

It  has  now  become  the  military  and  strategic  necessity  of 
such  serious  import  that  the  need  for  its  immediate  construc- 
tion constitutes  a  national  emergency.  Without  the  proposed 
hi(?hway  the  whole  north,  whether  Canadian  or  Alaskan.  Is 
placed  In  serious  Jeopardy.  No  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the 
defense   of   the    north    can    be   complete   without    It 

The  situation  is  as  follows:  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory 
at  present  Is  absolutely  dependent  upon  sea  transportation  for 
practically  everything  it  eats,  wears,  cr  utilizes.  If  transporta- 
tion by  sea  was  cut  off.  the  north  would  begin  to  starve  In  less  than 
3  months  Every  automotive  vehicle — the  automobile,  the  tractor, 
and  the  airplane — would  stop  moving.  The  population  would  be 
helpless  with  no  alternative  but  to  give  up  the  country. 

The  Alaskan  coast  line  is  probably  the  most  difficult  to  defend 
in  the  world  Following  Its  thousands  of  bays.  Islands,  and 
li. dentations,  it  Is  26.000  miles  long  The  heaviest  precipita- 
tion in  North  America  l.s  characteristic  of  most  of  that  area 
Rain,  snow,  fog.  and  sleet  make  a  condition  of  low  visibility 
the  almost  constant  norm  Every  rail  and  road  head  to  the 
Alaskan  interior  and  the  Canadian  Interior  Is  reached  through 
the  series  of  narrow  fjord.s  and  passages  that  constitute  the  dan- 
gerously Ix-autiful  Inside  Pa.ssage  '  that  extends  f>ir  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Columbia  to  Skag- 
way  This  passat^e,  a  much  vaster  system  than  the  coastal 
system  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
m  the  world  Not  only  are  the  tidal  currents  varying  and 
deceptively  strona:  but  ternflc  storms  sweep  down  glacial  valleys, 
causing  immediate  changes  in  temperature  converting  rain  and 
fog  to  sleet  and  wet  snow.  Impenetrably  blinding 

The  area  Is  dotted  with  hundreds  of  wrecks  and  It  has  only 
tx^n  in  recent  years  that  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  has  charted  and  marked  the  channels  so  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  safety  exists.  Navigation,  always  extremely  hazard- 
ous, would  be  alnr^^^t  Impossible  with  an  alert,  resourceful  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  Enemy  submarines  would  be  based  In  any  one  of 
thousands  of  uninhabited  .seldom  visited  bays.  Supplies  for  these 
ships  could  be  rolled  back  Into  the  timber  and  no  one  be  the 
wiser.  Patrol  for  such  a  coast  line  under  the  conditions  cited 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility.  The  low  visibility  and  hazard- 
ous flying  conditions  would  preclude  airplane  patrol  fcr  80  percent 
of  the  time.  Only  sut>stra:osphere  flying  at  heights  of  20.000  feel 
la  possible  as  far  as  schedule  air  travel  is  concerned  and  this  would 
be  of  no  value  for  the  defen.se  cf  ocean-borne  commerce.  The 
probabilities  are  that  our  "one  ocean"  fleet  would  be  too  busy  in 
more  Important  zones  to  protect  Alaska.  Even  assuming  that 
a  part  of  the  fleet  would  be  assigned  to  such  duty,  the  task  of 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  clear  for  commerce  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  rea.-ons  given.  Submarines  could  move  the  bucys 
and  channel  markers  leading  ships  to  destruction.  The  restricted 
channels  could  be  mined,  hirklng  submarines  could  find  no 
waters  better  adapted  to  torpedo  attack  A  single  "fifth  column 
flsMng  launch"  could  do  Irreparable  damage. 

The  rail  and  road  heatls  lo  the  Alaskan  interior  are  all  alike 
In  that  they  are  all  defenseless  villages  of  from  500  to  1.000  In- 
habitants, are  all  approached  through  resTirted  cha:inels  with 
climatic  condltl'^ns  of  low  visibility  80  percent  of  the  time:  all 
have  wooden  docks  and  all  could  be  seized  and  destroyed  by 
sudden  surprise  attack  with  a  boat  crew  of  men  in  an  hour. 

The  most  imptirtant.  In  fact  the  only,  railhead  to  the  Interior 
of  Alaska  is  Sow.ird.  a  village  of  1  000  people.  It  is  the  termlnous 
of  the  Government -owned  Ala.ska  Railioad.  This  is  the  only 
route  to  the  Alaskan  Interior  that  is  operated  on  a  year-round 
basis  Seward  also  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  only 
p-ece  of  arlUlerv  in  the  Alaskan  mainland  An  antique  cannon 
left  there  In  1867  by  ih°  Ru^s•ans  It  Is  4  feet  long  and  is  used 
as  a  fl  iwer  pot  The  dock,  topographical,  and  climatic  conditions 
have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  type  descriptlcn. 
The  gas  and  oii  tanks  are  at  tidewater  and  about  1,000  teet  from 
the  dock  The  whole  layout  cculd  be  destroyed  by  conflagration 
in  a  few  minutes  All  the  tcnnaije  for  the  Alaska  interior — food. 
clothing,  gas,  oil.  capital  goods,  everything — must  pass  through 
Seward  ex'^ept  during  the  summer  months  when  goods  may  he 
hauled   out   by   truck   from   Valdez  over   the   Richardson   Highway. 

Congress  has  appropriated  or  will  appropriate  funds  for  two 
air  bss«s  for  the  proi«rtlon  of  the  Ala.^kan  mainland.  One  of 
these  is  at  AnihJrage.  served  by  The  Aiask*  Railroad  and  114 
mile*  from  Seward,  and  the  other,  now  under  construction  at 
Pnlrbanks.  the  interior  tcmilnus  of  The  Alaska  Railroad  and  472 
miles  from  Seward.  Of  course,  both  cf  these  bases  are  dependent 
ui>on  Seward  and  sea-borne  goods,  gas.  oil,  etc..  for  their  con- 
tinued existence.  Once  they  were  cut  otT.  the  meager  storage 
supplies  of  the  Territory  would  rapidly  be  exhausted.  Without 
other  means  of  transportation,  tl.e  esiabli3hmcnt  cf  such  bases 
merely  adds  to  the  incentive  for  the  capture  of  the  territory  and 


the  destruction  cf  water  trnrsportation.  Once  this  was  dene 
the  valuable  air  bases,  with  their  equipment  and  planes,  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  their  supplies  were 
exhausted. 

And  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture  The  Russian  situation, 
always  unpredictable  but  always  a  menace,  enters.  This  has 
two  aspects — land  and  air.  Included  in  the  numerous  5-year 
plans  has  been  the  construct! Jn  of  a  road  and  eventually  a 
railroad  to  East  Cape,  57  miles  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Alaska.  The  railroad  project  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury a  daring  concept  of  that  foremost  of  American  financiers. 
E  H  Harrlman.  He  vlsioned  a  world  railroad  connecting  the 
North  American  railroad  system  with  the  European  He  was 
defeated  in  this  project  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  prevailed 
upon  the  Japs  at  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  the  project.  That  Is  an  interesting  but  anotlier 
stor\-,  however  The  Russian  highway  project,  stimulated  by 
the  gold  workings  of  the  Lena  River,  Is  now  more  than  two- 
thirds  across  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  fliers  stationed  for  6 
weeks  in  Fairbanks  in  the  attempted  rescue  of  the  transpolar 
fliers  In  1936,  stated  that  the  Hi£;hway  would  be  completed  by 
1942  In  January  1939  the  New  York  press  announced  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
In  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  across  Bering  Sea  as  a  link  In 
a  world's  highway.  In  1942,  with  road  or  rail  transportation 
completed,  Russia  would  be  in  a  position  to  invade  Alaska  It 
would  only  be  600  miles  to  the  air  base  at  Fairbanks  and  but 
150  miles  from  Nome. 

The  transpolar  flie'-s  with  obsolete  planes  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  flying  from  Leningrad  to  a  point  well  within  the 
United  States  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  from  the  viewpoint  of 
straio.sphere  flying  Fairbanks  and  Alaska  generally  are  at  the 
center  of  the  world.  All  'round-the-world  flights  must  pa.ss 
through  Alaska,  and  all  but  one  have  pas.sed  through  Fairbanks. 
It  is  an  amazing  thing,  but  Ir.  transpolar  flight.  Fairbanks  is 
about  midway  between  Leningrad  and  New  York  It  Is  3.820  miles 
from  Fairbanks  to  Leningrad  over  the  pole  and  3.260  miles  to 
New  Ycrk  From  Fairbanks  to  Berlin  is  about  4,000  miles;  to 
Narvik  in  Norway  is  3  000  miles.  Hughes  flew  from  Fairbanks  to 
New  York  in  his  record  flight  in  17  hours. 

And  so  with  a  rapidly  developing  evolving  aeronautical  in- 
dustry Alaska  strategically,  from  the  viewpoint  of  air  conquest. 
Is  at  the  world's  center.  Hew  Important  is  that  base  at  Fairbanks'? 
From  It.  the  whole  of  North  America  can  be  invaded.  Cut  off  from 
supplies  it  would  fall  like  a  ripe  plum  into  the  hands  of  a 
conqueror. 

Naval  air  bases  are  being  built  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak.  With  the 
hazards  of  flying  at  lew  altitudes  along  the  Alaskan  coast  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  Just  what  protection  these  bases  will  be  They 
would,  of  course,  supplement  the  Navy — they  could  be  a  part  of 
that  "flank  attack  "  in  an  enemy  naval  expedition  originating  in  the 
east,  but  if  the  Navy  was  engaged  and  completely  engaged,  as 
It  probably  would  be.  in  protecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas 
simultaneously,  these  ba.ses  would  be  of  scant  use  In  protecting 
sea-borne  supplies  for  Alaska  It  has  been  said  that  if  such  a 
condition  ensued  11  would  mean  that  we  had  lest  the  war.  Such 
is  not  the  case  Britain  in  similar  plight  in  Norway,  with  her 
own  great  fleet  Intact  and  with  the  enemy's  practically  destroyed. 
was  helpless. 

In  addition,  as  things  arc.  the  maintenance  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce to  Britain  has  l)ecn  a  ternflc  fight,  which,  in  the  last  war. 
was  almost  lost. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  this  dark  picture  that  would  at  least 
give  the  North  a  fighting  chance  and,  at  most,  an  assurance  of 
victory  in  case  of  attack. 

Thi.t  alternative  is  the  immediate  construction  of  the  proposed 
Alaskan  International  Highway. 

This  project  originates  at  a  Hazelton  or  Prince  George  point 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railroad  most  northerly  in  the  con- 
tinental railroad  system  of  North  America.  These  points  are 
also  served  by  the  continental  highway  system.  They  arc  about 
1.000  miles  north  of  Seattle,  at  present  the  point  of  origin  for 
supplies  to  Alaska.  In  case  of  military  necessity,  supply  depots 
commanding  the  resources  of  the  continent  could  be  built  at 
either  of  these  points. 

The  highway  extends  northerly  for  1.400  miles  to  Fairbanks,  the 
interior  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  With  a  fair  road,  this 
distance  cculd  be  traversed  by  truck  m  2  davs— that  Is,  from 
railhead  to  railhead. 

By  the  sea  from  Seattle  to  Seward,  and  by  rail  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks,  it  now  takes  7  days.  If  speed  of  surface  travel  is  of 
the  essence  In  military  strategy,  this  alone  could  Justify  immedi- 
ate constiuctlcn  Moreover,  this  route  Is  Immune  to  attack; 
constant,  heavy  costly  patrol  so  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
the  sea  lanes  Is  avoided. 

The  highway  in  British  Columbia  Is  located  about  150  miles 
Inland  from  the  coast,  back  of  the  lowering  coastal  ranges. 
Undrr  such  conditions  It  Is  evident  that  with  air  bases  along 
Us  route  It  would  be  difficult  to  attack  it  from  the  sea.  but 
air  attacks  upon  invading  enemy  ships  could  easily  be  launched. 
Also,  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  could  be  flown  the  short 
distance  to  coastal  cities  In  case  they  were  cut  off  by  sea. 

Because  the  route  Is  loca.ed  back  of  the  coastal  ranges  It  Is 
not  subject  to  the  Immense  precipitation  of  the  inside  pafsage. 
Snow  fall  Is  light:  there  Is  none  of  the  sudden  changes  cf 
temperature  that  transform  rain  and  fog  to  sleet,  the  most 
dangerous  menace  to  flying.  Visibility  la  quite  generally  good. 
A    Canadian    company    Is    new    using    the    route    on    scheduled 


flight  from  Vancouver  to  White  Horse,  flying  twice  a  week.  It 
U  at  present  the  only  route  being  flown  that  connects  Alaska 
with  the  out&lde. 

At  about  halfway  between  its  aoutbem  terminus  and  Fair- 
banks the  hl^^hway  will  pass  through  White  Horse,  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  the  southern 
terminus  of  which  Is  at  Skagway.  This  point  is  at  a  junction 
with  the  Yukon  steamboat  transportation  that  connects  with 
the  Alaska  Railroad  at  Nenana.  Alaska,  and  serves  also  the  whole 
length  of  the  Yukon.  In  addition.  It  Is  a  Junction  of  the  Pacific 
AlasJtan  Airways  flying  out  of  Fairbanks  to  Juneau.  This  point 
Is  important  strategically,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  supply 
and  transfwrtatlon  control  The  precipitation  at  White  Horse 
approximates  that  of  Tucson.  Ariz,  Prom  this  point  on  to 
Fairbanks  the  route  follows  back  of  the  Alaskan  Range,  whose 
peaks  reach   19,000  feet. 

The  country  throughout  does  not  Involve  any  major  obstacles, 
ccnstruction  Is  simple.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  giivel -surfaced 
highway  runs  from  13  to  15  million  dollars.  Built  as  an  emer- 
gency Job  and  to  stand  heavy  travel,  the  cost  would  probably  be 
double  the  latter  figure.  With  2.000  men  properly  equipped  on  the 
Job.  it  could  be  built  In  a  single  season.  The  maintenance,  be- 
cause of  Its  location  and  the  proximity  throughout  Its  length  of 
Immense  beds  of  glacial  gravel,  would  not  be  excessive.  Neither 
the  first  cost  nor  the  operating  and  maintenance  cost  would  ap- 
proximate the  total  costs  of  the  air  bases  now  being  built  or 
contemplated  at  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Without  the  high- 
way, their  air  ba-ses  are  almost  as  much  a  liability  as  they  are  an 
asset  as  a  means  of  national  defense. 

The  highway,  therefore,  would  cost  less  than  half  that  cf  a 
battleship.  Its  maintenance  and  operation  would  be  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  similar  costs  of  a  battleship.  The  very  existence  of 
another  transportation  means  of  supply  for  Alaska,  known  to  an 
enemy,  might  discourage  an  attempt  to  cut  off  Alaska  by  sea  and 
thereby  reduce  the  need  of  fleet  protection.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, that  Alaska  was  cut  off  from  ccastal  towns,  the  air  base  at 
Anchorage,  through  the  Alaska  Railroad,  could  be  supplied  as 
could  the  whole  of  the  interior  Ihroiagh  the  existing  road  system 
and  the  Yukon,  all  centering  at  Fairbanks.  In  an  emergency,  the 
naval  air  bases  could  be  supplied  by  plane.  Alaska  would  have 
more  than  a  fighting  chance. 

Alaska,  one-flflh  the  area  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  our 
mcst  valuable  p)o.ssrssions.  She  constitutes  the  only  part  of  the 
United  Stales  with  an  expanding  economy.  The  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  wealth  Is  over  twice  that  of  the  United  States  proper. 
With  a  population  of  les-s  than  80.000  people,  she  produces 
§100  000,000  annually,  or  $1,250  a  head  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Territory,  The  per  capita  consumption  Is  .several 
times  that  of  any  population  in  the  world.  She  exports  $75,000,000 
annually,  of  which  $24,000  000  is  gold. 

With  the  580000  square  miles  of  untouched,  unapprehended 
natural  resources.  Alaska  could  easUy  support  several  millions. 
Her  climate  and  known  resources  are  far  euperior  to  those  of 
Fmland 

Are  we,  from  lack  of  vision,  stupid  Inertia,  or  political  and 
official  obscurant It-m,  going  to  ru<k  the  loss  of  an  empire? 

The  need  for  the  ccnstruction  of  the  Alaska  International 
Highway  constitutes  an  immediate  natural  emergency.  Give  Alai-ka 
a  fighting  chance. 


Letter  Opposing  Sending  of  American  Troops  to 

Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF  VIRiJINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20, 1940 


LETTER   FROM   ELDER  E,  If.   EVANS 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Elder  E.  M.  Evans,  of  Putnam.  Va.  Elder  Evans  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  ministers  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church, 
and  I  am  sure  he  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  when  he  petitions  that  none  of  our  boys  be  sent  to 
Europe.  May  I  add  that  the  Primitive  Baptist  people  are 
not  only  deeply  religious  but  deeply  patriotic.  Man  for 
man,  you  cannot  find  a  finer,  a  more  spiritual,  a  more  patri- 
otic people  in  our  broad  land.  They  are  real  simon  pure, 
unadulterated  Americans.  The  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
to  be  found  In  the  world  today  flows  through  their  veins. 
They  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  upon  every  battlefield 
In  America  and,  should  we  ever  again  be  plunged  into  war. 


which  God  forbid,  you  will  find  them  out  in  the  forefront 
fighting  under  Old  Glory  to  preserve  our  freedom  smd  liber- 
ties. Elder  Evans,  who  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this 
r)cople.  is  only  expressing  the  sentiment  of  every  real  Ameri- 
can, when  he  petitions  that  our  boys  be  kept  out  of  the 
European  conflict.  In  that  petition  I  join  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  answered  by  an  all  wise  Providence. 

The  letter  follows: 

Putnam,   Va.,   June   19,   1940. 
Mr.  John  W.  Plannacan,  Jr., 

Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washingtoji.  D.  C. 

Deak  Mk.  Plannacan:  I  wish  you  to  read  the  following  to  the 
Congress : 

I  have  been  serving  as  a  minister  for  several  organized  churches, 
and  have  been  in  the  ministry  for  52  years  of  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist. I  am  wrltlTig  a  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  about  800  people  that  I  serve.  I  hope  for  Jesus'  sake  we  are 
appealing  to  you  to  not  send  our  boys  across  the  water  In  the 
European  wars  It  is  more  than  we  feel  like  bearing  We  cannot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  our  boys  going  Into  this  terrible  war  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  European  nations,  and  Is  motivated  by  a 
wicked  spirit.  It  Is  without  human  affections,  I  myself  have 
9  boys  and  7  of  them  are  eligible  to  go  Into  the  war  if  the 
Government  sees  fit  lo  send  them  and  I  am  unwilling  to  send 
them  to  dc  any  fighting,  but  If  the  enemy  approaches  our  borders, 
I  would  be  submissive  for  my  boys  to  enter.  However,  to  cross  the 
waters  we  are  opposed.  We  pray  to  God  that  our  Congress  will 
not  send  our  boys  until  it  is  necessary  to  protect  cur  shores. 
We  will  be  absolutely  ready  when  the  enemy  approaches  us.  The 
Lord  tells  Ui  to  watch  as  well  as  to  pray.  We  flatter  ourselves 
to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  this  free  country  will  watch  and  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  preparing  to  meet  any 
emergency.  We  believe  to  have  a  true  democracy  that  this  nation 
of  people  that  was  once  considered  a  Christian  nation,  that  they 
should  turn  their  thoughts  to  God  and  His  great  ruling  power, 
and  He  would  turn  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  into  foolishness 
If  we  forget  God.  then  His  vengeance  may  be  against  us,  and  He 
would  turn  us  into  the  hands  of  our  adversaries  His  divine 
prophesy  is  that  the  wicked  and  all  nations  that  forget  God  shall  be 
turned  Into  hell. 

I  am  praying  that  God  Almighty  will  look  with  mercy  on  France 
and  all  the  Allies,  who  I  think  are  fighting  for  the  right. 

We  ought  to  be  followers  of  Justice  and  to  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  If  cur 
Nation  Will  look  to  God.  I  don't  believe  that  war  will  come  to  our 
shores.  You  may  not  believe  it.  but  God  works  out  of  the  sight 
of  men  When  a  man  is  fighting  in  self-defense.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  anything  but  right  in  the  slpht  of  God  If  we  have  such 
a  spirit  as  to  raise  up  to  kill  our  fellow  man  without  a  Just  cause, 
the  invisible  God  will  bring  it  to  Judgment. 

I'm  hoping  that  our  President,  with  the  Congress  and  Senate. 
lhroui;h  God's  grace  and  mercy,  will  prevent  us  from  starting  any 
war,  but  will  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  if  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches our  shores,  for  then  we  will  have  a  clear  conscience, 
because  we  then  are  fighting  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  wives, 
children,  and  neighbor's  children,  and  our  beloved  land,  for  whom 
our  forefathers  fought  and  shed  their  blood  to  set  us  free  from 
the  power  of  dictators.  We  do  not  realize  the  value  of  freedom 
until  we  lose  it.  Oh,  that  our  Nation  would  stand  for  peace  and 
huppincs,s!  The  gospel  of  the  good  man  is  preached.  If  the  enemy 
approaches  our  dominion,  our  boys  will  fight,  and  Almighty  God 
will  give  us  the  victory. 

I  often  think  of  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  dear  boys  who  are 
sleeping  on  the  battlefield  of  the  World  War.  I  have  never 
thought  that  we  ought  to  have  gone  Into  that  war.  I  am  writing 
this  with  tears.  I  am  trying  to  pray  to  God  that  no  more  of  our 
American  boys  will  die  in  such  a  struggle,  and  I  j^m  praying  that 
God  will  touch  the  hearts  and  melt  the  spirit  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President,  that  they  will  oppose 
going  into  at.y  war  unless  it  comes  to  us.  To  our  Congress,  dear 
Mr.  Fi-ANNACAN.  I  want  you  to  read  this — to  our  Senator  Glass. 
Senator  Byrd.  and.  in  fact,  all  of  our  Congressmen. 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  late  of  the  death  and  suffering  of 
mothers,  children,  and  woeful  destructions,  that  it  has  taken 
away  my  sleep  at  times. 

We  realize  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  wicked  ar« 
doing  tills  work  and  that  they  are  without  human  affection.  Th« 
Lord  tells  us  to  love  our  fellowman. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  trouble,  but  I  am  trusting  In  a  living  God 
that  there  is  an  eternal  home  beyond  here  for  those  who  fear  Hlra. 
The  wise  God  will  bring  every  work  into  Judgment,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.  He  will  house  those  who  fear  Him  with  eternal 
happiness 
I  I  am  hoping  and  believing  that  our  President  will  use  his  powers 
to  keep  our  boys  from  going  into  any  war.  but  If  we  are  approached, 
J   I  believe  that  God  will  give  us  the  victory. 

]        May    the   Lord   bless   the    whole    Congress   to   work   together   for 
!    peace 

Written  by  E.  M.  Evans  by  the  wishes  of  the  Primitive  Baptlat 
Church  In  the  behalf  of  all  little  children  and  mothers. 
1        I    am   a    very   poor    and    awkward   writer,    but   I    hope    you   wlU 
understand.  ^^^^^  ^   ^   ^^^, 

The  Servant  of  the  Church. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Preparations  for  National  Defense 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OK   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28>.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  SHREVEPORT  LODGE    NO    122    BENEVOLENT 
AND   PROTECTIVE    ORDER   OF    ELKS 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolution.s 
adopted  by  Shreveport  Lodge.  No.  122.  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  on  the  subject  of  national  defense 
and  universal  military  traininR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  rettular  meeting  of  the  above-named  lodge  held  Thursday, 
June  13.  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

■Be  it  reso/red  by  Shrevepiirt  Lodgr.  No  122.  nf  the  Benerolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  That  the  Members  of  Congress  be.  and 
are  hereby,  earnestly  urged  to  faster  and  support  all  proper  leg- 
islation lor  the  Immediate  production  or  acquisition  of  all  neces- 
sary war  equipment  and  compulsory  universal  military  training  and 
service  in  order  that  the  Nation  may  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  nov/ 
or  hereafter  any  emer-^encies;  be  it  further 

Re.io'.ied.  That  copies  of  this  resoKitlon  be  spread  upon  cvir  mln- 
ufes  and  copies  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress  la 
Lroui&tana.  and  that  copies  be  furnished   the  local  newspapers." 


Ores^on  Resources  and  R.  E.  A.  Expansion 


/^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKKRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging 
upon  my  colleagues  who  visit  the  San  Francisco  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  Treasure  Island  to  visit  Oregon's  ex- 
hibit. You  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  one.  calling  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Oregon  a  Douglas  fir  stand  of 
330.000.000.000  board  feet— enough,  it  is  said,  to  replace 
every  existing  dwelling  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
attention  Is  called  to  the  wealth  of  this  State  in  cedar.  Sirka 
spruce,  western  hemlock.  Ponderosa  pine,  myrtle,  and  other 
commercial  stands  of  timber. 

We  also  have  297.000  users  of  electricity  in  the  State  and 
included  amon«  them  is  35.800  electrified  farms.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  reports  that  Oregon  has  the  second 
lowest  average  residential  rate  of  any  State  in  the  United 
States  and  close  to  the  highest  average  use.  While  the 
State  has  a  small  population,  it  has  shown  remarkable 
progress  in  the  development  and  use  of  these  natural 
resources. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science   Monitor  of  June   18.    1940.  which  is 
as  follows: 
OnEc.oN  s  TuEAStTu:  Isu  ExHrerr  Dirpirrs  Statts  Weaith.  Bealtt 

Treasure  Island.  San  Francisco  Bay;  A  diorama  of  a  rugged 
section  of  Orei;rns  coast.  Hecta  Head.  In  which  whitecaps  on 
rising  and  falling  waves  of  the  blue  Pacific  seem  so  real  that 
visitors  think  they  feel  the  spray.  Is  in  line  for  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation award,  ofllcials  at  the  State  of  Oregon  exhibit  here 
announced. 

The  artist.  Bud  Dletlein.  has  captured  the  beauty  of  the  coast 
at  this  point  in  rugged  cUlTs.  wind-blown  trees,  and  rolling  surf. 
Waves  which  begin  on  the  horizon  may  be  seen  slowly  rising  and 
rolling  In  to  shore.  E\-en  the  dash  of  water  agam.st  the  rocks  is 
carefully  shown,  and  the  exhibit  never  fails  to  attract.     Citizens 


of  Oregon,  familiar  with  the  scenic  spot,  stand  or  sit  in  front  of 
the  display  and   marvel   at    its   beauty. 

However,  there  are  other  things  in  the  Oregon  exhibit  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  such  as  the  Oregon  Theater, 
where  overstuffed  chairs  and  sofas  are  provided  for  a  scenic  tour 
by  film  down  the  Oregon  Trail. 

As  in  other  State  exhiblt.s.  hu?e  photo^aphlc  murals  are  used 
to   convey   the   scenic    beauty   as   well    as    industrial    activity   of   the 

region. 

FAMOUS    rOR    MANY    THINGS 

Placards  say  that  Oregon  is  famous  for  the  following:  First  in 
forest  wealth.  1.000  lakes.  16.000  miles  of  streams,  the  Mount  Hood- 
Columbia  River  Highway.  Pendleton  round-up;  produces  90  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  filbert  crop:  has  the  largest  ♦  H  Club 
enrollment  of  any  State  In  the  West;  largest  producer  of  wool  in 
the  West,  seventh  in  the  United  States.  Its  scenic  coa.st:  winter 
sports;  cheese  production;  winter  pear  crop;  worlds  record  Jersey 
cattle;  first  in  proOuction  of  quicksilver;  and  its  superior  Chinook 
salmon 

The  State's  production  of  numerous  types  of  small  grains  la 
effectively  told  by  a  map  In  which  each  county  is  outlined  In 
a  diff'-rent  type  of  grain.  Rye,  alstke  clover,  wheat,  and  corn 
are  noticed.  In  addition,  production  of  fruit,  such  as  prunes, 
apples,  grapes,  and  figs  and  of  honey  Is  shown  by  specimens  of 
these  products. 

Myrtle-wood  and  Juniper-wood  product*  axe  features  which  In- 
variably attract  housekeepers. 

The  entire  Oregon  exhibit  at  the  fair  Is  furnished  with  desks 
and  counters  made  of  Oregon  lumber.  Bulletins  tell  that  the 
Douglas  fir  stand  in  the  State  is  more  than  330  000.000  000 
board  feet.  "enou:;h  to  replace  every  existing  dwelling  In  the 
United  States.  "  Woods  used  In  the  furnishings  are  cedar,  Sitka 
spruce.  Douglas  fir.  Western  hemlock.   Ponderosa  pine. 

ELECTRICAL    EMPIRE 

The  fact  that  the  State  Is  an  electrical  empire  features,  of 
course.  Bonneville  Dam.  and  the  statement  that  there  are  297,000 
users  of  electricity   in   the  State.  Including  35.800   electrified   farms. 

The    Installed   capacity   of   electric-power   plants   in   the   State   is 

recorded  as  369  243  kilowatt-hours,  which  generated  in  1939. 
1.308,727.000   kilowatt-hours. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  says  the  exhibit,  says  its  re- 
ports .show  Oregon  "to  have  the  second  lowest  average  residential 
rate   of  any  State  and  close  to   the   highest   average   use  '" 

Turkey  raising,  fishing,  horticulture,  and  shipping  are  other 
predominant  features  in  tne  exhibit. 

Members  of  the  Oregon  staff  at  the  exposition  are  Mrs.  M. 
Marble,  director,  of  Portland;  Miss  Laura  McLeod.  of  Corvallis; 
Miss  Myrtle  Rorden,  of  Portland,  and  Mrs  Alice  Allen,  of 
Portland. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  permission  also  to 
Include  a  brief  discussion  of  R.  E.  A.  expansion  in  Oregon, 
which  appeared  in  the  Oregon  Voter  in  its  issue  of  June  15. 
1940.     The  article  follows: 

R.  K.   A.   EXPANSION — NEW   BURAL   ELECTRICAL  PROJECTS   FOR   OREGON 

Planning  of  rural  electrification  projects  continues  at  hot  pace 
in  Oregon.  Two  new  important  projects  are  now  up  for  approval 
at  Waslungton  and  the  Benton-Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
IS  asking  a  loan  of  $756,000  for  the  first  of  far-flung  additions  to 
Its  system  as  now  being  constructed. 

Wasco  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc  .  is  believed  almost  certain  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  a  rural  system  to  cost  $160,000  or 
mere.  Agitation  for  this  project  began  early  this  year.  From  Red- 
mor;d  completed  maps,  surveys  p>etitions  have  gone  to  Washington, 
seeking  creation  of  Central  Electric  Cooperative  system  to  cost 
around  $200,000. 

As  proposed,  the  Wasco  rural  distributive  system  Is  to  embrace 
some  263  miles  of  line.  When  the  papers  went  forward  there 
were  338  members  of  the  cooperative.  There  were  said  to  be  an 
additional  239  potential  customers.  If  one-half  of  these,  or  119, 
R!gn  up.  the  association  would  have  457  members,  all  considered 
a.;  tentative  customers.  The  communities  expected  to  participate 
include:  Columbia  district.  Eight  Mile.  Five  Mile.  Three  Mile. 
Dufur  Valley.  Friend.  Wamic.  Kingrley.  and  Wapinitia  Representa- 
tives of  R  E  A  have  worked  on  the  proposal  and  have  expressed 
confidence  that  it  will  be  given  approval  at  Wa.shington. 

It  is  said  that  this  R.  E  A  project  does  not  interfere  with  the 
northern  Wasco  County  P.  U  D  authorized  by  a  vote  taken  la.st  fall. 
Directors  of  the  P.  U.  D.  reputedly  gave  their  approval  admitting  that 
the  areas  involved  can  obtain  electrical  service  more  speedily  and 
economically  by  following  the  R  E  A.  program  than  If  they 
waited  for  the  P  U  D  to  build  the  necessary  lines.  Completion  of 
the  system  by  next  fall  is  anticipated.  W.  Emery  Davis  is  presi- 
dent of  tlie  co-op. 

Legal  counsel  Jobs,  which  constitute  fat  pickings  in  Washington 
public  ownership  affairs,  still  are  few  and  not  very  fat  in  Oregon. 
Gus  Solomon  and  Frank  Keenan,  Portland  laxn^ers,  are  legal  ad- 
visers f.  r  Wasru  P   U    D   and  it.-^  R    E   A   stepchild 

Central  Electric  Cooperative  has  a  list  of  382  farms  said  to  have 
Ijeen  signed  It  would  embrace  the  central  Oregon  irrigation 
district  primarily  Later  extension  to  serve  Sisters  is  a  pas-sibility. 
There  are  listed  an  additional  290  farms  which  are  considered 
potentiiU   luiuie    cu^tcmeis.     R.   E.   A.    Held    repreienlauves   ha.e 
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worked  with  the  local  enthusiasts  and  predict  official  approval  of 
the  undertaking.  They  say  also  it  should  be  possible  to  have  most 
of  the  system  operating  by  Thanksgiving  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation IS  Carl  Baker     Max  Cunning  is  attorney 

Both  of  these  cooperatives  of  central  Oregon  are  expecting  to  buy 
power  initially  from  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Benton-Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  has  been  growing  in- 
creasingly ambitious  It  proposes  early  extensions  totaling  581 
miles.  499  miles  in  Lincoln  County  and  82  miles  in  Benton  County. 
It  IS  said  that  approximately  1,412  families  would  be  served  Esti- 
mated cost  of  this  system  is  $756,000.  application  for  this  loan 
having  Just  been  made  Ultimate  extensions  would  Include  also 
120  miles  of  line  in  Lincoln  County.  140  miles  in  southern  Marion 
County,  and  75  miles  in  Polk  County.  Applications  for  these  lat- 
ter extensions  may  be  made  by  July  1,  the  cost  estimated  at 
around  $435,500 

Completion  of  the  system  as  now  projected  would  make  Benton- 
Lincoln  the  second  largest  R  E.  A  system  in  the  Nation.  It 
would  have  1.109  miles  of  line  costing  atx>ut  $1,446,500  and  serving 
approximately  3.400  farms. 

Construction  of  193  miles  of  line  for  Benton-Lincoln  R  E  A. 
Is  now  in  progress,  loans  therefor  apparently  totaling  $255,000. 
First  units  will  be  energized  aix)Ut  July  15.  This  big  coopeia- 
tive  proposes  to  obtain  Bonneville  power  at  a  substation  to  be 
built  Just  south  of  Albany  It  is  said  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  men  engaced  on  the  Job  with  the  construction  company 
are  members  of   the  cooperative. 

Other  Ore>,'on  R  E  As  have  been  mentioned  In  Voter  columns 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  new  ones  are  being  projected.  The 
three  here  sketched  are  among  the  newest  and  largest. 

Practically  oil  important  R  E  As  engage  In  the  electrical  appli- 
ance and  w.ring  business,  directly  or  indirectly.  Federal  funds 
are  made  available  so  customers  may  borrow  and  pay  for  wiring 
and  appliances — even  plumbing— at  once,  repaying  the  loans  in 
subsequent   installments. 

We  Oreponians  may  be  pardoned  in  taking  pride  in  the 
development  we  have  achieved  in  this  great  western  empire, 
and  particularly  in  the  advance  we  have  made  in  those 
things  which  bring  contentment  and  make  life  worth  living. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  warning  which  Horace  Greeley  gave 
when  he  said: 

The  emigration  of  more  than  1.000  persons  to  Oregon  in  one 
body  wears  the  aspect  of  Insanity.  For  what  do  they  brave  the 
dese'rt,  the  wilderness,  the  savage,  the  snowy  precipices  of  the 
Rocky  Mounta.ns.  the  weary  summer  march,  the  storm-drenched 
bivouac,  and   the  gnawlngs  of   famine? 


Flaj?  Day 
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or 
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Thursday.  June  20, 1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     GEORGE   8.    WILLIAMS   OF   DELAWARE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14.  1940. 
was  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  country's  flag.  Because  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  the  first  State  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  the  great  New- 
York  World's  Fair  designated  that  day  as  Delaware  Day. 
More  than  a  thousand  citizens  from  Delaware  were  present 
to  take  part  in  the  Flag  Day  celebration.  I  had  the  honor 
of  making  the  Flag  Day  address,  which  follows: 

The  State  of  Delaware  Is  honored  today  by  the  great  New 
Tork  World  s  Fair  because  of  Its  recognition  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. This  is  not  an  empty  honor  or  one  devoid  of  merit.  For 
when  we  remember  that  upon  the  shores  of  our  State,  our  fore- 
fathers were  among  the  first  settlers  In  the  New  World;  when 
Wfc  remember  the  sacrifice  and  fortitude  of  our  ancestors  in 
establishing  a  sovereign  State  composed  of  the  3  counties  along 
the  Delaware:  when  wc  remember  the  sick  man.  Caesar  Rod- 
ney, leaving  his  bed  and  In  all  haste  riding  to  Philadelphia  to 
s'gn  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  when  we  remember  the 
men  of  Delaware  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  framing  of  our 
Constitution— five  of  whom  are  portrayed  In  that  masterpiece. 
The  Signing  of  the  Constitution,  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 
vn%-elled  in  the  rotunda  of  our  National  Capitol  a  few  days  ago; 
When  we  remember  that  Delaware,  your  State  and  my  State,  was 
the  first  of  the  13  States  to  ratify  the  Constitution  and  Is  hereby 
represented  by  tl.at  first  star  in  the  galaxy  of  48  sUrs  of  our  na- 
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tional  emblem  which  has  given  us  the  undisputed  proud  distinc- 
tion of  the  "First  State  of  the  Union":  when  we  remember  the 
great  contribution  our  State  has  made  to  the  formation  and 
preservation  of  our  Nation  both  in  war  and  peace.  I  again  say — 
this  honor,  which  we  appreciate.  Is  a  most  deserved  one. 

On  this  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth 
cf  our  country's  fla^.  It  is  most  flttinR  and  proper  that  we  should 
stop  for  a  moment  along  the  path  of  time  and.  divesting  our  minds 
and  souls  from  the  desire  of  earthly  pleasures,  material,  and  ag- 
grandizement, and  fear  of  tomorrow,  humbly  bow  at  the  shrine 
cf  our  country's  flag,  and  in  communion  there,  receive  the  faith, 
the  hope,  and  the  courage  which  alone  can  svistain  us  during 
this  most   critical    period    in   the   history   of   civilization. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  recorded  time.  Jehovah  made  his  covenant 
with  man  promising  that  never  again  would  He  send  the  waters 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  and  destroy  all  of  mankind.  He 
unfurled  the  first  flag,  the  many-colored  rainbow,  which  He  set  In 
the  clouds  as  a  symbol  of  security,  and  an  assurance  to  all  future 
generations  of  His  watchful  care.  Since  that  day.  man  has  em- 
ployed his  earthly  banners  as  emblems  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of 
high  resolve. 

"Wlien  the  savage  began  to  emerge  from  his  Isolation  and  took 
the  first  steps  toward  becoming  a  social  creature,  profiting  by 
association  and  cooperation  with  fellow  human  beings,  one  of  his 
first  needs  was  a  sien  or  a  symbol  whereby  he  could  distinguish 
during  primitive  battles  between  creatures  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family  and  those  of  enemy  tribes  A  peculiar  type  of  club,  a 
splotch  of  colored  clay  on  the  body  of  the  warrior,  and  later  some 
rude  device  or  his  clumsy  shield  served  f<;r  a  time  the  purpose 
of  insignia.  Eventually  these  bits  of  wood  bodily  ornamentation, 
and  shield  signs  were  replaced  by  the  skins  of  animals  attached  to 
poles  so  that  they  might  be  held  high  in  the  air  and  recognized 
at  a  distance.  From  s^uch  crude  begmnijigs  It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  flags  of  civilized  man  "  (The  Flag  Book  from 
the  National  Geographic  Society  Magazine  1 

It  was  on  June  14,  1777.  that  the  Continental  Congress  pa.«ised 
the  following  act  establishing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  sis  the  flag 
of  our  countrv:  •'Resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  United  Stales  be  13 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white 
In  a  blue  field,  representating  a  new  constellation." 

You  will  notice  that  this  act  did  not  define  how  many  points 
the  stars  were  to  have  or  how  they  were  to  be  arranged.  This  date, 
however,   is  recognized  as  the   birthday  of   the  American  flag. 

When  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1791.  and  Ken- 
tucky in  1792.  their  Members  in  Congress  claimed  that  these 
States  al.so  should  be  represented  on  the  flag.  In  accordance  with 
their  wishes,  Congress  passed  the  following  act,  approved  by 
President  Washington  January  13.  1794: 

•Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tliat  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  May 
A.  D  1795.  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  15  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white:   that  the  union  be   15  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field." 

With  the  admls.slon  of  new  States  to  the  Union.  It  became  obvi- 
ous that  a  new  star  and  a  new  stripe  could  not  be  added  to  the 
flag  and  still  retain  its  symmetry.  Therefore,  after  2  years  of 
discussion.  Congress  passed  the  third  and  last  flag  act,  which  was 
approved  by  President  Monroe  April  4.  1818: 

•Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July 
next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  13  horizontal  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  20  stars,  white  in  a  blue 

field. 

"Sec.  2  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  admission  of 
every  new  State  Into  the  Union,  one  star  l>e  added  to  the  union 
of  the  flag,  and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  such  admission." 

Prior  to  these  dates,  during  the  colonial  period  of  our  history, 
each  of  the  Colonies  had  adopted  for  itself  a  special  flag.  During 
the  early  struggle  for  independence,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  evolve  a  general  flag  emblematic  of  their  cau.se.  but  nothing 
definite  or  permanent  resulted.  On  June  14.  1777.  however,  there 
was  born  our  country's  flag,  which  through  all  the  ages  shall  be 
the  emblem  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court:  "To 
every  true  American  the  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's  power, 
the  emblem  of  freedom  in  Its  truest,  best  sense.  It  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  sav  that  to  all  lovers  of  the  country,  it  signifies 
government  resting  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  liberty  regu- 
lated by  law;  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power;  and  the  absolute  safety  for  free  Institution 
against  "foreign  aggression." 

"It  is  claimed  In  popular  tradition  that  the  honor  of  making  the 
first  flag  combining  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Ijelongs  to  Betsy  Ross,  a 
Quaker  upholslere.ss  and  flag  maker,  who  resided  in  Arch  Street. 
Philadelphia.  It  is  asserted  by  her  descendants  that  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  General  Washington.  Robert 
Morris,  and  George  Ross,  the  latter  an  uncle  of  Mr<=.  Ross'  late 
husband,  who  called  upon  her  in  May  or  June  1776  and  com- 
missioned her  to  make  a  flag  from  an  imperfectly  drawn  design 
embodying  the  stripes  and  the  union  of  13  six-pointed  stars.  As 
the  six'-pointcd  stars  were  peculiar  to  the  British,  it  is  said  that 
Mrs  lioss  sugpeeted  that  a  star  of  five  points  would  be  more  sym- 
metrical and  appropriate  and  the  committee  at  once  adopted  the 
new  design  " 

And  thus  a  new  flag  was  born  It  represents  the  American  Na- 
tion as  it  was  at  its  birth;  it  speaks  for  what  It  is  today:  and  It 
betokens  what  it  may  be  in  the  future.  Of  all  the  flags  of  history, 
the  American  Qag  is  the  greatest,  the  most  beneflclcnt,  the  most 
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beautiful  In  the  laturuage  of  flags  It  contributed  a  new  word — 
that  of  liberty  It  gave  a  new  definition  of  home,  a  new  Ideal  of 
the  ftrealde.  a  truer  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
u  the  flrrt  flag  that  waa  ever  born  to  represent  a  people  rather 
than  a  dynasty  It  la  an  honest  flag,  a  righteous  flag;  and  while 
during  the  151  years  of  lt«  life  our  country  has  engaged  in  a 
number  of  wars,  yet  it  la  a  glorious  and  inspiring  fact  that  It  has 
never  been  flung  to  the  breeze  in  support  of  an  unworthy  cause 
and  hAs  never  known  defeat. 

"T^e  flag  wnose  red  Is  her  heroes'  blood 

That   loved    Its    Infancy; 
Whose  white  Is  her  undying  fame 

Of  stainless  purity; 
Whose  blue  her  shield  of  honor  la 

Where,  gleaming  from  afar. 
We  see  a  star  for  every  State, 

A  State  for  every  star 
The  flag  that  leads  our  Army  on 

And  floats  above  our  fleet; 
The  flag  that  never  yet  has  known 

A  national   defeat." 

I  have  seen  the  rays  of  the  rising  siin  revealing  the  exquisite 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  I  have  seen  the  snow- 
clad  Italian  Alpa  reflected  by  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  on  the 
bos<jm  of  beautiful  Lake  Geneva.  I  have  looked  with  awe  and 
reverence  at  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe,  but  the  most  Inspir- 
ing, the  most  beautiful  thing  I  saw  In  that  foreign  land  was  my 
country's  flag  In  the  American  cemetery  near  Belleau  Wood. 
There  It  floated  In  the  gentle  breeze,  protecting  the  last  resting 
place  of  American  youth  who  a  few  short  years  ago  paid  their  full 
devotion  to  their  country  and  Its  flag  There  It  floats  today  the 
symbol  of  the  faith,  the  glpry.  the  honor  of  a  free  America.  Shall 
this  Bag  which  has  stood  for  the  Ideals  of  a  free  America  thus 
forever  stand''  Yes;  Just  so  long  as  a  united  people  stand  for  the 
flag  and  Just  so  long  as  the  American  people  stand  for  all  that 
Is  Just  and  equitable  In  law;  all  that  Is  ennobling  and  uplifting 
in  Christianity;  all  that  Is  enduring  In  civilization 

Chief  Justice  Hughea  most  fittingly  expressed  what  the  flag 
means  when  he  said: 

•This  flag  mean.-j  more  than  association  and  reward  It  Is  the 
synib<il  ol  our  national  unity,  our  national  endeavor,  our  national 
aspiration.  It  tells  you  of  the  struggle  for  Indcpiendence.  of 
union  preserved,  of  liberty  and  union  one  and  Inseparable,  of  the 
sacnflces  of  brave  men  and  women  to  whom  the  Ideals  and 
honor  of  this  Nation  have  been  dearer  than  life. 

"It  means  America  first;  tt  means  an  undivided  allegiance.  It 
means  America  united  strong  and  efficient,  equal  to  her  tasks. 
It  means  that  you  cannot  be  saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  ol 
your  ance<tors;  that  to  each  generation  comes  its  patriotic  duty; 
and  that  up<'>n  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  endure  as  those 
before  you  have  sacrificed  and  endured  rests  the  national  hope. 

"It  speaks  of  equal  rights;  of  the  inspiration  of  free  In.stitutlons 
exemplified  and  vindicated;  of  liberty  under  law  Intelligently 
conceived  and  impartially  administered 

"There  is  not  a  thread  In  tt  but  9Cf)rn8  self-Indulgence,  weakness, 
and  rapacity  It  is  eloquent  of  our  community  Interests,  out- 
weighing all  divergencies  of  opinion,  and  of  our  common  destiny" 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  our  Nation  needed  perfect 
obedience  to  her  laws  and  a  closely  cemented  Union  under  one 
flag,  tt  Is  today,  when  angry  pas.-^ions  have  reduced  half  the  people 
of  the  earth  to  twrbarlsm.  when  the  gi^dless  philosophy  of  "Might 
makes  right"  Is  sweeping  over  the  earth,  and  no  light  yet  shines 
above  the  black  horizon  of  the  far-flung  battle  lines. 

In  these  times  which  try  men's  sctils.  we  should  not  be 
•tampcded  by  hysteria  or  maudlin  sentiment  but  should  be  guid- 
ed In  our  every  word  and  act  by  cool,  considered  Judgment  and 
an  abiding  faith  In  the  Eternal  God.  We  should  not  only  de- 
termine to  keep  America  out  of  war.  but  we  should  also  determine 
to  keep  war  out  of  America.  Today,  the  greatest  menace  to  that 
flag  and  the  American  Ideals  for  which  It  stands  Is  not  so  much 
without  as  within  our  own  twrder?.  Any  man  or  woman  who  In 
America  today  claims  the  protection  of  that  flag  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  which  it  stands  and  cannot 
press  that  sacred  emblem  to  his  or  her  breast  with  the  same 
devotion,  the  same  loyalty,  the  same  love  that  a  mother  presses 
to  her  breast  her  flrst-born  babe  is  not  worthy  to  breathe  the  air 
of  a  free  America. 

"There  Is  room  In  this,  our  countr>',  but  for  one  flag — the  banner 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  the  flag  of  our  country.  It  floats  over 
every  Inch  of  our  vast  national  domain,  the  sign  and  syinbol  of 
the  Nation's  sovereignty  and  supremacy.  In  this  free  Government, 
all  other  flags  are  out  of  place." 

Today,  as  never  before  In  Its  history,  our  country  and  the  flag 
for  which  It  stands  Is  threatened  by  foreign -Inspired  groups  within 
•our  very  borders  seeking  to  create  confusion,  hatred,  and  dis- 
loyalty; seeking  to  corrupt  and  destroy  our  national  existence  and 
trample  our  flag  under  their  filthy  feet  by  setting  race  against 
race,  class  against  class,  religious  group  against  religious  group. 
As  dark  clouds  hover  over  the  world  today,  and  the  fiags  of  many 
nations  have  been  destroyed  by  ruthless  dictatorship,  our  flag 
should  be  more  precious  to  us  than  ever  t)cfore. 

Our  Nation  should  here  and  now  rededlcate  Itself  to  those 
Tlrtue*   bequeathed    to   us   by   our   forefathers   who   gave   us   this 


flag   and    this   country   and   swear   by    the   Eternal    God   that   this 
flag  and  this  co\xntry  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

THE  ruuj 
(By  Edgar  A    Guest) 
•There's  no  coward  stripe  upon  It. 
And    no   shame   is   WTltten   on    it; 
All  the  blocd  that's  in  its  crimson 

Is  the  blood  of  manho*:d  true; 
There's  no  base  and  brutal  glory 
Woven  sadly  In  Its  story. 
It's   a   bright   flag,   and   a   right   flag. 
And  the  flag  for  me  and  you. 

"It's  the  flag  without  a  fetter; 
It's  the  flag  of  manhood  better; 
It  has  never  done  a  mean  thing. 

Never  waved  above  a  brute; 
Greed  and  hate  It  never  shielded. 
Unto  wrong  It  never  yielded. 
It's  a  fine  flag,  a  divine  Hag 

That  m  reverence  we  salute. 

•Tt's  the  flag  of  all  the  glory 
That  Is  written  In  man's  story; 
It's  the  emblem  of  his  freedom 

And  the  hope  of  men  oppressed; 
It  asks  no  disgraceful  duty. 
Never  stains  with  shame  its  beauty. 
It's  a  pure  flag,  and  a  sure  flag, 
It's  our  flag  and  the  best." 


Oregon  Strategic  Minerals  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  World  War  No.  2  has  brought 
tragically  to  our  attention  the  need  of  the  development,  so 
far  as  possible,  within  our  own  borders,  of  sources  of  sup- 
plies of  stratepic  and  critical  minerals.  The  western  portion 
of  the  United  Slates  has  a  number  of  deposits  which  bid 
fair  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  this  much-needed  material. 
I  call  attention  to  activities  within  my  own  State  of  Oregon 
along  these  lines.  Under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  18  this 
year,  as  follows: 

OREGON'S    BLACK    S.^NDS    REPORTTO    TO    TOLD    CMROMITE    rOl    STEEL    USE 

Se.atti,e.  Wash  ,  June  IS.^Two  discoveries  about  chromium,  an 
essential  war  mineral  which  the  United  States  lacks,  were  reported 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  here 
today.  A  new  source  of  chromium  has  been  found  in  the  black 
sands  of  Oregon,  and  a  new  scientific  method  of  locating  chromium 
promises  to  turn  up  more  American  deposits. 

Chromium  makes  stainless  steel.  It  comes  from  chromite.  a 
mineral  usually  appearlntj  In  the  form  of  hea\-T  black  rocks.  The 
country  now  Imports  500.000  tons  a  year,  and  all  the  present 
known  American  deposits,  if  worked  to  exhaustion,  would  not 
supply  chromium  necd.s  for  more  than  2  or  3  years. 

The  chromium  reports  were  made  by  John  Eliot  Allen,  of  Port- 
land. Greg  .  State  geologist  of  Oregon.  Oregon's  black  sands  are 
deposits  where  the  ocean  once  rolled.  6  miles  farther  inland  than 
the  present  beaches,  from  Coos  Bay  and  Marshflcld.  southward. 
The  bl.ick  sands  lie  In  lens-shaped  formations. 

More  Important  is  the  new  prospecting  technique.  This  Is  based 
on  discover>-  that  the  earth,  in  forming  its  crust,  has  laid  down 
the  semiprecious  black  rocks  in  regular  formations.  These  may  be 
parallel  zones,  or  steps,  or  crossed  formations,  somewhat  like  floor 
boards  above  t)eams  Most  of  the  deposits  are  small,  where  they 
appear  at  the  surface.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  prehistoric 
formation,  a  geologist  can  take  a  known  outcrop  as  his  reference, 
and  with  a  compass  pomt  to  the  places  where  other  deposits  prob- 
ably lie      Deix>6its  have  been  traced  In  this  way  fur  5  miles 

Mr.  Allen  s.ud  that  In  Oregon  229  chromite  bodies  have  been 
found.  42  of  them  big  enough  to  yield  more  than  100  tons  each 
and  one  probably  100.000  tons  Mc  ntana  and  California  have  the 
other  principal   known  home  deposits  of  chromite 

In  the  Oregon  Voter  of  June  15.  1940.  a  brief  discussion 
of  this  subject  appeared,  reading  as  follows: 

NEEDED    MINEEAL*- -OREGON     HELPS    IN    CRISIS.    ALSO    TO    CAIN    BINETtTS 

Oregon  must  be  Interested  In  our  Government's  search  for  so- 
called  strategic  nxinerala  and  the  State  may  beueflt  substantially 
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from  It.  Tlie  new  term  connotes  minerals  "essential  in  peace  and 
critical  In  war."  which  are  produced  domestically  in  quantities 
quite  insufficient  lor  our  needs.  As  to  the  most  important  ones, 
a  5-year  record  shows  the  United  States  produces  only  5  to  6  per- 
cent of  needed  manganese.  1  percent  of  chromium  needs.  40  per- 
cent of  mercury  needs.  50  percent  of  tungsten  needs.  0  5  percent 
Of  nickle  needs.  0  2  percent  of  tin  needs,  and  10  percent  of  antimony 
needs. 

Oregon  can  help  wonderfully  to  fill  the  mercury  nerds  of  the 
country.  It  has  chromite  deposits  which  are  being  carefully  sur- 
veyed. Idaho  may  be  able  to  supply  considerable  antimony,  as 
well  as  turning  out  mercury.  Washington  has  a  manganese  de- 
posit under  survey  by  Bureau  of  Mines  experts.  In  Nevada,  nickel 
and  tungsten  depo^lts  are  bein?  examined. 

Over  in  the  Coos  County  an  expert  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  Is  surveying  the  extent  of  chrome  deposits,  assisted 
by  a  crew  of  workers.  Beach  sands  containing  chromite  are  being 
studied.  The  deposits  of  the  hills  extend  southward  into  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon  is  said  to  have  some  chromite  also  around  Canyon 
City 

Whether  or  not  It  may  be  possible  to  produce  chromium  or  man- 
ganese or  tunjzsten  from  the  deposits  under  investigation  at  ap- 
proximate present  costs  Is  not  very  material  Under  stress  of 
urgency,  the  Government  will  see  that  the  desired  minerals  and 
metals  are  produced  even  at  two  oi  three  or  five  times  the  present 
cost.  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasurv-  Department  is  au- 
thorized to  make  purchases  of  minerals  and  metals  required  by  the 
Government. 

Fortunately  the  Government  has  been  forehanded  here  In  the 
Far  West  In  having  Just  optned  a  fine  new  building  for  the  Inter- 
mountaln  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Miners  at  Silt  Liike 
City  This  becomes  an  outstanding  center  of  metallursical  re- 
search for  the  West.  Many  graduate  students  from  sc'.iools  of 
the  West  .^re  expected  to  obtain  practical  training  at  the  station, 
this  being  onlv  one  phase  of  its  planned  activity. 

After  having  gone  thn^Uiih  alternate  peilods  of  bocstlng  and 
then  neglecting  cur  mining  industry.  Oregon  *s  very  fortunately 
situated  in  now  p<)sses.sin>?  nn  able  and  well-manned  department 
of  geologv  and  mineral  industries.  Our  mining  industry  Is  re- 
ceiving the  most  practical  State  aid  enjoyed  within  its  long 
history. 

Earl  K  Nixon  has  had  charge  as  director  practically  since  the 
department  was  created  in  July  of  1937.  The  State  governing 
board  was  d.sappointed  when  Mr.  Nixcn  recently  tendered  nis 
resignation  because  he  had  received  a  flattering  offer  to  direct 
minmp  development  work  In  Peru  and  neighboring  South  Amer- 
ican countries  Finally.  Director  Nixon  was  prevailed  upon  to 
retain  his  position,  merely  taking  a  2-mcnth  Itave  for  a  trip  to 
South  America  It  Is  understood  that  the  qut-stum  of  his  remain- 
ing there  or  returning  Is  in  abeyance.  He  Is  wanted  by  the  South 
American  intercuts  because  of  his  previous  experience  as  mining 
expert  there  F  W.  Libbey.  staff  mining  enclneer.  will  direct 
department  affairs  durini;  Nixon  s  absence  Wiieiher  Mr  Nixon 
is  induced  to  resume  cliarge  of  the  State  department  or  not.  he 
will  deserve  thanks  and  encomiums  from  Oregomans  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done  for  the  State. 


advantage    In    power,    through    committee    chairmanships,    out    of 
all  proportion  to  their  population. 

Tlie  poll  tax  Is  not  used  to  raise  revenues.  That  Is  only  a 
dodge.  In  no  State  does  It  produce  as  much  as  5  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  edvicatlon,  though  all  poll  taxes  go 
Into  school  funds.  Indeed.  In  one  State  the  collector  will  not 
even  accept  payment  of  the  poll  tax  unless  It  Is  offered  6  months 
before  election   time.      And   here   is  the   tltie   to   its  real   function. 

Poll  taxes  arc  levied  to  restrict  the  right  to  vote.  Primarily 
they  were  aimed  at  the  Negro  voter,  but  It  Is  estlmat»Hl  that  now 
64  percent  of  all  white  adults  In  the  eight  poll-tax  States  are 
burred  from  the  ballot  box  by  the  tax.  In  the  1936  Presidential 
election  only  20  4  percent  of  the  adult  citizens  of  Alabama  voted. 
In  Arkansas  tlie  figure  was  18  5  percent:  in  Florida.  37  8  percent; 
Georgia.  19  6  percent;  Mississippi.  16  2  percent;  South  Carolina. 
14  1  percent;  Tennessee.  33  5  percent;  Texas,  26  2  percent;  Virginia, 
25  7  percent.  The  average  for  the  eight  States  is  24.1  percent — 
the  worst  record  of  any  region  in  the  world  having  even  a  pre- 
tense of  democratic   suffrage.     Mexico   does   twice  as  well. 

These  8  Slates  have  78  Congressmen  Of  these  43.  including  the 
entire  delegations  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  were  chosen  with- 
out a  single  opposing  vote  in  the  last  election.  In  16  of  the  78 
Districts.  le.ss  than  6.000  voles  were  necessary  to  elect  a  Conpress- 
man.  although  national  representation  is  based  upon  1  Congress- 
man for  every  280.000  people.  In  Iowa,  in  thai  election,  more 
than  43.000   votes  were  cast   for   every   victorious   candidate. 

Thus  in  the  poll-tax  Staters  patronape  is  spread  6  to  10  times 
as  thick,  machine  pohtlcs  becomes  more  firmly  entrenched,  cor- 
ruption at  the  jx)lls  unduly  lengthens  the  tenure  of  Congress- 
men and.  due  to  seniority,  they  come  to  hold  n  disproportionate 
number  of  important  committee  chairmanships.  Ol  standlns; 
committee  chairmanships  In  the  Senate,  the  eight  poll-tax  States 
hold  one-third,  twice  their  due  proportion  And  In  the  Hou.se, 
poll-tax  Stales  also  held  a  third  of  the  total. 

The  history  of  the  South,  as  Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  has  ob.served.  gives  small  comfort  to 
the  theory  that  a  Government  controlled  exclusively  by  a  small 
class  px)ssesslng  property  and  position  would  select  the  mo.st  useful 
public  .servants  and  place  only  the  highest  type  of  citizens  in 
office.  The  record  in  the  South  Is  certainly  no  bettor,  even  if  no 
worse,  than  for  other  regions. 

Enliehtened  public  leaders  In  the  South  have  recently  stirred 
up  their  own  cru.sade  against  jxjll  taxes — opposed  quite  naturally, 
'  by  the  politlcos  who  u.se  the  system  to  their  personal  advantage. 
What  could  be  more  proper,  at  a  time  when  real  democracy  iieeds 
all  of  the  vigorous  champloninL'  that  it  can  pet.  than  that  Sen- 
ator Gillette's  committee  should  reveal  to  the  Nation  what  the 
actual  function  and  effects  arc  of  this  autocratic  system  of  vote 
control. 


Let's  Throw  the  LIffht  on  Poll  Taxes 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DES  MOn^IES  REGISTER 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave   to 
extend  my  rrmarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  Irom 
the  Des  Moines  Register  of  June  11,  1940,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  June  11.  1940] 

LETS    TVRN    THE    LIGHT    ON    POLL    TAXES 

Senator  Gillettx.  of  Iowa,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
El«^ctions  Committee,  has  received  numerous  requests,  we  are 
tcld.  that  his  committee  investigate  possible  corruption  in  elec- 
tions of  the  eight  southern  States  which  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

While  at  first  glance  the  standard  of  politics  In  the  South 
may  appear  to  be  none  of  our  concern,  we  have  reason  to  take 
■ome  interest  in  it.  For  one  thing,  our  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  as  strong  as  It  ought  to  be  as  long  as  Its  processes 
arc  perverted  in  some  areas  for  selfish  ends.  For  another  thing, 
the  poll  tax  permits  a  control  of  congressional  representation  In 
ttcse    Southern    States    that    gives    them   a    wholly    luiwarranted 


Service  of  Hon.  Overton  Brooks  on  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.'iday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  1937,  by  selection  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there  came  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  cf  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  At  that  time  I  was  a  senior  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  committee  and  became  chairman 
of  it  several  months  later  when  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Hon.  IisTER  Hill,  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
United  States  Senator  from  Alabnma.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  Mr.  Brooks  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  activities  in  Congress,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  observe  his  work  on  this  important  committee,  and  his 
interest  in  national  defense. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  report  to  this  House  that 
the  selection  of  Overton  Brooks  to  ir.y  committee  has  proved 
to  be  a  wise  one.  Overton  Brooks  has  made  good  as  a  Con- 
Rressm.an  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
AfTairs  in  the  3' 2  years  of  his  .service.  He  has  risen  until 
his  name  now  stands  the  thirteenth  Democrat  from  the  top 
of  the  roster  of  this  committee,  which  has  26  members. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  had  the  gord  judpment  and  good  sen-se  to 
follow  precedent  In  beginning  his  membership;  he  has 
worked  hard,  studied  hard,  listened,  and  learned  during  the 
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3  years  of  his  service  until  now  he  is  a  most  effective  member, 
I  might  say  that  he  came  to  our  committee  with  a  back- 
pround  and  with  experience  which  admirably  qualifies  him 
for  the  important  work  of  the  committee.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  most  important  military  centers  of  the  United 
States — Barksdale  Field.  La. — and  knows  the  Army  from  long 
association  In  addition,  he  served  in  the  First  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Sixth  Regiment  of  Field  Artillery, 
in  the  last  war  and  spent  about  1  jrear  In  France.  Belgium, 
and  Germany.     His  advance  to  date  has  l)een  rapid. 

The  work  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  been  Im- 
portant and  heavy  during  this  Congress.  We  have  handled 
the  most  extensive  and  Important  expansion  of  the  national 
defense  ever  known  in  times  of  peace.  In  a  time  when  angry 
flames  of  war  are  surging  through  Europe  and  Asia,  main- 
taining the  security  of  American  peace  through  a  program  of 
military  preparedness  for  national  defense  has  t)ecome  a 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government  of  first  concern,  and  the 
Work  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  this  Congress 
has  become  of  first-rank  importance.  In  such  trying  times. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  on  the  committee  such  men 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Overton  Brooks.  His 
work  has  shown  marked  ability  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  many  p>erplexing  problems  of  our  country's  defense 
system.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  all  times  he 
has  manifested  deep  concern  of  our  military  objectives,  and 
ha5  likewise  been  courteous  and  coop>erative. 

Mr.  Brooks  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  al- 
though I  know  him  to  be  a  busy  man.  he  has  missed  very 
few  sessions  of  the  committee  during  the  time  of  his 
membership. 

Should  a  vacancy  occur  on  this  Committee  of  Military 
Affairs  at  the  present  critical  time  it  is  my  thought  that  such 
a  vacancy  would  not  be  filled  by  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  probably  would  be  filled  by  the  transfer  of  an 
older  Member  to  this  committee.  It  Is.  therefore,  my  desire 
and  hope  that  he  shall  in  these  critical  and  tr3nng  times 
continue  as  a  member  of  what  is  now  strategically  a  most 
important  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  and  t^is  House  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  members  of  our  committee. 


Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20, 1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  FARMER  AND  CONSUMER  GROUPS  MEE^flNO 
IN   CONFERENCE   IN   CIUCAGO 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consuming 
public  is  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  wii]  l^ 
burdened  with  an  imeconcmic  fiiel  bill  thas  winter.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  coal  under  the  artificial  price  schedules  estab-  ' 
lished  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  will  be  terrific.  It  will 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  This  onslaught  against  the 
pocketbooks  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  people  will  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  tax  program  for  our 
national  defense.  In  my  opinion  they  will  not  suffer  in 
silence  the  results  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937.  They 
realize  now  that  this  act  is  an  attempt  to  assure  a  profit  to  the 
marginal  and  submarginal  mines  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer. 

Several  days  ago  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  H.  A. 
Gray.  Director  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  EHvision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Washington.    It  speaks  for  itself. 


TKLJCmAlf      ADDBESSED     TO     H.      A       GRAT.      DIRSCTOR       BmTMTNOtTS     COAI. 
DIVISION,    DEPABTMENT  OF   THE    INTERIOR,    WASHINGTON.    D     C. 

Jr-NE    14.    1940. 

Representatives  of  various  farmer  and  consumer  groups  meeting 
In  conference  in  Chicago.  June  14.  1940.  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolutions  and  pledged  themselves  t<>  circulate  same 
among  other  interested  group.s  in  their  various  States: 

There  is  a  widespread  Interest  and  far-reaching  influence  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  principle  of  fixing  coal  prices  at  the  mines 
so  as  to  equalize  transportation  charges  and  deprive  the  consum- 
ing and  producing  public  of  the  t)eneflts  of  the  lowest  available 
tranfiportatlon  ccsts. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  price  schedules  now  being  prepared 
by  the  Bituminou.s  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior fix  prices  at  the  mines,  regardless  of  the  manner  by  which 
the  coal  is  transported  to  consuming  area.s 

Users  of  coal  are  unalterably  opp<ised  to  fixing  mine  prices  so  as 
to  di.scrlmlnate  against  any  form  of  transportation,  be  It  rail. 
river,  or  truck,  as  uneconomic,  unsound,  unjust,  and  not  In  the 
public  Intere.st 

We  recommend  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Consumers  Counsel  In 
briefs  and  In  oral  arguments  before  the  Division  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  price  differential  at  the  mines  to  any  con- 
sumers of  coal,  and  we  urge  that  this  policy  be  adopted  by  the 
director  of  the  Division  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  mld-contlnent  area  of  the  United  States  contains  49  3  per- 
cent    of    the    countr>-s    {xspulatlon.     produces    40     percent     of     its 
manufactured  products,  and  63  5  percent  of  its  gross  farm  Income. 
Its  people,   in  23   States,   will  be   severely   mistreated   and   damaijed 
by  coal  price.s  fixed  at  the  mines,  which  deny  to  them  the  savings 
from  their  use  of   the  most  economical   forms  of  transportation. 
Charles   Danforth.    .secretary-treasurer.   Upper   Missouri    River 
Valley     Association.     Yankton.     S      Dak  ;     Oscar     Heline. 
pre.siUent.     National     Cooperative     EUevator     Association. 
Marcus.   Iowa:    Dr    O    O    Wolf,  president.  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau.    Manhattan.    Kans ;    Earl   C    Smith,    pre.sident. 
Illinois    Agricultural     As.soc!ation      Chicago.     Ill  ;     James 
Vint,    manager.    Farmers"    Cooperative    EUevator.    and    di- 
rector   Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture;    Earl   Peterson, 
coal   manacer.   Midland   Cooperative   Wholesale.   Minne- 
apolis. Minn  ;  F.  M   Hoskirs,  manager.  Lone  Tree  Farm- 
ers' Exchange.  Lone  Tree.  Iowa:    Lachlan  Macleay    presi- 
dent.   Mississippi    Valley   Aseoclatlon.    St     L,ouis.    Mo. 


Settlement  of  Alaska  and  European  Refugees 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE   FROM   AI.A.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1940 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  months  ago  identical 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. S.  3577,  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Wagner,  at  the  request  of  Senator  King,  and  H.  R.  8931. 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HavennerI.  each  being  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  and  development  of  Ala.ska."  Reference  will 
be  made  to  the  Senate  bill  only,  as  the  House  bill  has  not 
been  acted  upon  or  even  considered. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  formation  of  corporations  to  be 
known  as  Alaska  Development  Corpora tioas.  each  of  which 
must  have  a  capital  .stock  of  at  least  $10,000,000.  and  of  that 
amount  at  least  $2,500,000  mu.st  be  subscribed  before  the 
corporation  is  eligible  to  do  business.  Each  of  such  corpo- 
rations may.  under  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  undertake  the  settlement  of  people  in  Ala-<:ka 
and  the  estabh.shment  of  such  settlers  in  suitable  enterpr.ses. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
is  granted  large  supervisory  authority  over  the  corporations 
so  to  be  formed  and  over  their  activities. 

Those  who  may  be  so  settled  in  Alaska  are  divided  into 
four  classes:  The  first,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  the 
second,  quota  immigrants  and  persons  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence:  and  third,  non- 
quota immigrants  who  may  be  admitted  under  present  law; 
and  the  fourth  class  embraces  nonquota  immigrants  who  are 
eligible  generally  for  admission  to  the  United  States  but 
who  caimot  now  be  admitted  because  the  quotas  are  ex- 
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hausted  and  because  they  do  not  come  within  any  of  the  I 
special  nonquota  cla.ssiflcations.  Each  of  such  Immigrants 
must  be  l)etween  the  ages  of  16  and  45.  phjrslcally  and 
mentally  fit.  and  not  within  any  of  the  barred  classes,  must 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  must  undertake  to  engage  only  in 
such  occupations  as  are  prescribed  In  the  act  for  at  least 
6  years  after  his  admission  to  Alaska  and  so  long  there- 
after as  he  retains  the  status  of  a  nonquota  immigrant. 
The  bill  further  contains  a  pro\'ision  that  such  nonquota 
immigrant  settlers  shall  not  be  admitted  to  citizenship  until 
they  shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the  Territory  for  5 
years  following  their  admission  and  shall  have  been  reclassi- 
fied as  quota  immigrants.  Under  section  15  of  the  bill 
provisions  are  imposed  upon  the  nonquota  immigrant  settlers 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  their  undertaking  upon 
which  they  are  admitted  to  Alaska,  the  punishment  being 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  both,  and  the  further  penalty  of 
deportation  may  be  imposed. 

Provision  is  made  that  any  such  plan  shall,  with  respect 
to  at  least  50  percent  of  the  number  of  settlers  to  be  ac- 
cepted, accord  a  preference  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  But  it  should  be 
here  noted  that  und?r  the  bill  as  drawn  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  accept  a  single  citizen  as  one  of  the  .settlers.  No 
provision  ha^>  been  made  in  the  bill  that  50  percent,  or  any 
Other   proportion,  of   the  settlers  must   be   citizens   of   the 

United  States. 

Shortly  after  the  Serate  bill  was  introduced  I  received  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Millard  E.  Tydings.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  in- 
viting me  to  express  my  views  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

This  I  d*d  in   a   letter  dated  March  20,   1940.  addressed   to 
Senator  Tydings.     Tliat  letter  is  as  follows: 

„  „  _  Washington.  D.  C  .  March  20.  1940. 

Hon  MiLL-^RD  E  Tydings, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate.  Wathingion.  D   C 

IDear  Senator  Tydings:  Reference  is  made  to  your  leiter  of  March 
14  askmg  for  an  expiesslon  of  my  views  with  respect  to  the  bill 
(S  3577)  "To  provide  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska." 
which  has  been  referred  to  your  committee  for  attention 

Alaska  is  clearly  underjxjpulated.  and  any  proper  and  suitable 
lepis!a;ion  which  will  result  in  increasing  the  permanent  residents 
cf  the  Territory  is  deserving  of  every  possible  support  In  the  bill 
under  considei-atlon  an  increase  In  the  population  and  the  de- 
velrpment  of  the  natural  res  mrces  of  Alaska  are  sought  throtigh 
the  format  ion  of  corporations  which  wUl  presumably  finance  new 
settlers  and  new  industries  in  Alaska 

Eager  as  I  am  to  see  tho  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska 
go  forward  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  anything  heretofore 
known  there  is  one  featuie  of  the  bill  to  which  I  cannot  give  assent 
and  which  is.  and  will  be.  opposed  by  practically  every  one  of  the 
present  resident*  of  tho  Territory,  and  that  is  the  feature  embraced 
in  section  9  o(  the  bill  which  proposes  to  admit  into  Alaska  for 
pcrrr;anent  rr.^ldciire.  and  for  residence  in  Ala.ska  only,  alien.s  who 
are  not  eligible  to  be  admitted  into  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  would  not  t>ecome  eligible  to  enter  the  States  unless 
and  until  ihcy  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  at  some  indefinite 
future  date  Under  this  plan  there  would  be  estabiisht-d  in  Ala.'-ka 
a  clrtss  of  alitns  who  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  States  and 
who^e  residence  would  be  restricted  to  Alaska,  and  who  would,  under 
the  law.  be  required  to  undertake  certain  specified  occupations  In 
the  Territory  ,  ._        ,   , 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides  that  If  any  s-ttler  who  violates 
any  of  the  undertakings  set  forth  in  section  9  and  assumed  by 
him  as  a  condition  to  his  certiticatlon  by  any  Ala.ska  development 
corporation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subjected  to  Im- 
prL<ionment  for  not  more  than  3  years  or  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
»d000  or  both  and  in  addition  may  under  certain  circumstances 
be  deported  This  section  appears  to  refer  to  the  undertakinRS 
Of  each  settler  to  eni-'age  onlv  In  such  occupations  as  are  set  out 
in  section  3  of  the  bill  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  yeais  after  his 
admission  to  AKi-ska  and  so  long  thereafter  as  he  retains  the  status 
of   a   nonquota    Immlprant.  „        .   ,  ,j 

There  Is  prave  dcubt  whether  the  country  of  origin  would 
accept  any  £t  itler  s  >  deported  and  so  It  is  likely  that  the  only  alter- 
native would  Ije  the  lmpo.sltlon  of  the  penalty  provided  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  the  bill  any  provision  to  take  care  of  the 
case  of  a  settler  who  minht  go  from  Alaska  to  the  States  and  so 
I  assume  that  h.'  would  be  returned  to  Alaska.  Possibly  he  woiud 
be  subject  to  the  punishment  provided  by  .'^cctlon  14.  These 
provisions  shdw  that,  under  one  aspect  of  the  bill,  continued  resi- 
dence in  Alaska  may  be  accounted  as  punishment  for  a  criminal 
offense. 


The  present  residents  of  Alaska  take  just  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  Territory  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States  and  that 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  applicable  to  States  only  because  of  their  status 
as  States,  extend  with  lull  force  to  Alaska.  To  do  what  is  pro- 
posed to  t>e  done  by  the  latter  part  of  section  9  of  the  bill  before 
us  would  in  a  substantial  sense,  tend  to  create  a  barrier  between 
Alaska  and  the  several  States  which  would  be  resented  by  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory  for  they  would  feel  that  Alaska  was 
being  made  Into  a  sort  of  a  concentration  camp  or  semlpenal 
colony.  It  would  necessarily  follow  that  anyone  traveling  from 
Alaska  to  the  States  would  be  obliged  to  show  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  one  of  the  restricted  aMen  settlements  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up  In  Alaska  under  the  bill,  and  that  would  be 
considered    intolerable. 

It  follows  that  before  I  could  give  consent  to  the  passage  of  the 
bin.  or  even  Its  serious  consideration.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
clude therefrom  all  those  part.";  of  the  bill  which  permit  settlement 
In  Alaska  of  alters  who  would  t)e  simultaneously  barred  from  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States      To  my  mind  this  is  fundamental. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  such  provision  is  necessary 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  we 
have  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  some  of  our  t>est  citizens 
who  have  been  obligod  to  leave  the  so-called  Dust  Bowl  region  and 
migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Tliese  people  are  already 
citizens  and  they  are  sturdy,  industrious,  and  sell -reliant,  would 
make  admirable  settlers  in  Alaska  and  they  have  enough  of  the 
Yankee  genius  to  ernage  successfully  in  any  industry  or  occupa- 
tion In  addition.  ur.d«'r  the  piepent  quotas  literally  thousands  of 
refugees  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
few  years  and  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  objection  In  Alaska 
to  the  establishment  of  those  settlers,  properly  financed,  in  the 
Territory  m  fubslpntlal.  noncompetitive  industries  and  occupations. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  human  inaierlal  In  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  to  populate  Ala.ska.  and  so  there  is  no  sound  reason 
why  Alaska  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  operation  of  the 
general  Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  less  race  and  other  prejudice  in  Alaska 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Nation.  There  is  no  prejudice  what- 
ever against  aliens  Some  of  our  best  citizens  were  born  abroad  and 
have  been  admitted  to  citizenship  In  Alaska.  We  do  not  oppose. 
and  Alaskans  never  will  oppose,  the  settlement  in  Alaska  of  aliens 
because  they  are  aliens  We  stronglv  advise  against  mass  settle- 
ments in  the  Terrliory  unles.s  the  settlors  are  amply  and  adrquately 
flnr.nced.  Jjccause  we  know  that  othorv.lse  there  will  be  much  suf- 
fering and  an  iiitolorablo  burden  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Terri- 
torial government.  But  even  If  properly  financed  we  definitely  ob- 
ject to  admission  Into  Ala.ska  of  aliens  who  may  not  enter  the 
States  for  the  reasons  at>ove  stated. 

Unless  the  objectionable  provisions  are  entirely  removed  from 
the  bill  I  shall  be  obliged  to  oppose  it.  though  I  shall  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  support  any  sound  plan  for  the  settlement  and 
development  of  Alaska  which  docs  not  Involve  the  building  of  any 
sort  cf  wall  t>etwcen  the  several  States  and  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anthony  J.  Dimond,  Delegate. 

Later  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs  was  appointed  to  consider  the  bill 
and  to  hold  hearings  with  respect  thereto.  That  committee 
consists  of  Hon.  William  H.  King,  of  Utah  (chairman) ;  Hon. 
Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Washington;  Hon.  Robert  R.  Reynolds. 
of  North  Carolina:  Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota; 
and  Hon.  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  of  Vermont.  Hearings  were 
had  on  the  bill  before  the  subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  King,  and  considerable  testimony  was 
adduced  with  respect  thereto.  At  those  hearings  I  appeared 
and  presented  to  the  committee  a  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  written,  based  largely  upon  the  objections  set 
out  in  my  letter  of  March  20  to  Senator  Tydings.  However, 
the  record  of  those  hearings  has  not  been  printed,  and, 
therefore,  no  copies  are  available.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  and  also  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  residents  of  Alaska,  it  seems  advisable  that  I 
should  give  here  a  further  expression  of  my  judgment  con- 
cerning these  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  really  deep  regret  that  I  am  con- 
strained by  considerations  of  national  as  well  as  territorial 
interest  to  object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  always 
an  unpleasant  duty  to  oppose  a  proposition  or  a  measure 
which  is  the  result  of  high  ideals  and  the  best  intentions, 
and  which,  in  addition,  has  been  given  an  inspiring  or  elevat- 
ing label  or  name.  This  is  called  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  and  development  of  Alaska.  I  have  devoted  so 
many  years  to  the  advancement  of  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  Alaska  that  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  glamorous 
attraction  of  any  measure  with  such  a  seductive  title. 
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Moreover.  I  am  not  Insensible  to  the  probability  that  in 
opposing  this  bill  I  will  be  accused  of  opposing  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  Alaska,  although  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Instance  when 
a  Member  of  Congress  Introduced  a  blD  which  he  called  a 
bill  to  elevate  the  moral  standards  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  After  such  a  glowing  title  the  bill  proceeded  to 
provide  that  no  one  should  utter  or  print  any  statement 
about  religion  or  morality  unless  such  statement  should  be 
first  approved  by  a  public  censor  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  When  it  was  politely  suggested  to  the  author  of 
the  bill  that  not  only  was  the  bill  not  in  harmony  with 
certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
but  that  it  also  ran  counter  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
htxTty  of  speech  and  of  press,  the  critic  was  assailed  by  the 
proponent  of  the  bill  upon  the  ground  that  any  objector  to 
the  measure  must  be  opposed  to  an  Improvement  in  the 
morals  and  an  elevation  of  the  moral  standards  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Now.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
an  advocate,  with  a  tervov  greater  than  anything  which 
could  be  understood  by  its  proponents,  of  the  settlement 
and  development  of  Alaska. 

The  title  of  the  bill  is  a  misnomer.  It  should  instead  be 
called  a  bill  for  the  assistance  and  relief  of  the  savagely 
persecuted  people  of  some  of  the  European  totalitarian 
states.  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  Congress  would  feel 
any  prejudice  against  the  measure  if  it  were  given  its  true 
name.  After  all.  we  would  be  insensible,  indeed,  if  we  were 
not  all  ardently  desirous  of  relieving,  so  far  as  we  can  in 
Justice  to  our  own  people,  the  miseries  and  agonies  of  those 
of  our  E!urop>can  brethren  who  are  now  being  forced  into 
concentration  camps  or  into  exile,  and  many  of  them  mur- 
dered, because  they  happen  to  belong  to  a  particular  race 
or  adhere  to  a  particular  form  for  the  worship  of  our 
Creator. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  are  based  upon  several  grounds, 
which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  state  in  orderly  sequence. 

Fu-st.  The  whole  bill  is  really  written  around  the  provi- 
sion for  tiringing  into  Alaska,  and  simultaneously  barring 
from  entry  into  the  United  States,  nonquota  immigrants. 
Aside  from  those  provisions,  the  bill  offers  nothing  new. 
Profierly.  it  does  not  seek  to  give  to  corporations  formed 
under  its  terms  any  new  or  special  or  exclusive  rights  in 
lands  or  waters  or  sources  of  wealth  in  the  Territory.  So, 
except  for  the  power  to  bring  in  nonquota  immigrants,  the 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  grant  to  any  corporation  created 
under  it  any  right  or  privilege  not  now  enjoyed  by  domestic 
business  corporations. 

Second.  The  idea  of  the  settlement  of  Alaska  through  the 
agency  of  corporations  of  the  type  provided  in  the  bill  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  concept  of  proprietary  corpora- 
tions similar  to  the  British  organizations  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  like  the  Virginia  and  the  Plymouth  and  other 
Crown-chartered  companies.  In  passing,  however,  it  may  be 
noted  that  when  the  Virginia  Co.  was  first  chartered  by  the 
Crown;  the  design  was  not  to  settle  the  colony  but  for  ex- 
ploration and  trade.  Moreover,  the  Virginia  Co.  and  its  con- 
temporaries were  given  advantages  not  sought  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  corporations  to  be  chartered  under  the 
bill,  if  enacted,  l)ecause  those  proprietary  companies  of 
former  days  were  granted  everything  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  areas  prescrilied  for  th«n,  and  they  were  also  the  sole 
sources  of  Government  and  administrative  authority,  with 
a  monopoly  on  all  trade,  communication,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Third.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  settlers,  are  to  be 
accorded  a  preference.  It  seem$  almost  certain,  however, 
first,  that  funds  cannot  be  raised  for  the  settlement  of  citi- 
zens in  Alaska  under  the  terms  of  the  bill;  and.  therefore, 
second,  that  practically  aU  the  settlers  will  be  aliens  of  some 
of  the  proscribed  classes  of  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
now  under  dictatorship.  I  suggest  that  the  provision  with 
respect  to  giving  dtiaens  preference  up  to  50  percent  may 
be  misleading  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  used,  and  it  will 


probably  never  be  used,  because  no  money  can  be  found  to 
finance  citizens  in  this  fashion. 

Fourth.  It  is  obvious  that  since  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
the  chartered  corporations  will  not  be  granted  any  special 
privileges  for  the  use  of  the  lands  or  waters  or  the  fruits 
thereof,  if  the  plan  of  financintc  were  sound  it  would  already 
be  used  in  Alaska  by  private  corporations.  The  fact  that  it 
has  not  l)een  used  is  strong  evidence  that  it  will  not  be 
used  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  if  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Fifth.  My  special  objection  to  the  bill  is  based  on  those  pro- 
visions which  seek  to  admit  nonquota  aliens  to  Alaska  and  at 
the  same  time  bar  them  from  the  United  States.  I  wish  my 
position  on  this  to  be  made  clear.  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  any  changes  that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  in  our 
immigration  laws  so  as  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  people  of 
Europe  who  are  now  being  persecuted  for  racial  or  religious 
reasons,  and  who  are  deserving  not  only  of  our  sympathy  but 
of  all  the  help  that  we  can  Kive  them  consistent  to  our  duties 
to  our  own  people.  But  I  shall  opixjse  to  the  full  measure  of 
all  of  my  strength  any  proposal  which  will  admit  anybody  to 
Alaska  who  is  not  eligible  to  enter  the  United  States.  Alaska 
is  a  part  of  the  Nation  and  we  decline  to  have  it  set  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a  sort  of  special  land  where  people 
may  reside  who  are  not  citizens  and  who  are  not  permitted  to 
be  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States.  In  the  long  run,  to 
permit  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  disastrous  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. My  views  on  that  matter  have  been  more  fully  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter  of  March  20  addressed  to  Senator 
Tydincs,  previously  quoted. 

Sixth.  It  Ls  not  only  that  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned but  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which 
represents  the  present  population  as  well.  If  the  plan  goes 
through,  the  Territory  will  be  called  upon  to  spend  large 
stxms  of  money  for  education  and  social  ser\ice  for  the  new 
settlers,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  called  upon  to  spend  considerable  sums 
ol  money  to  provide  roads  for  the  settlers.  Without  roads  no 
civilized  community  can  long  survive,  and  it  is  gravely  doubt- 
ful that  the  new  settlers  will  be  sufficiently  well  financed  to 
provide  their  own  roads.  In  fact,  they  will  probably  consider 
that  this  service  Is  one  that  is  owed  to  them  as  residents. 
either  by  the  Territorial  or  Federal  Government. 

Seventh.  In  order,  as  I  assume,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  present  citizens  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  the  new  non- 
quota immigrant  settlers,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill 
that  each  of  such  settlers  must  enter  into  an  agreem3nt  that 
he  will  engage  only  in  such  occupations  as  are  prescribed  in 
section  3  of  the  act.  Those  occupations,  however,  cover 
almost  every  conceivable  industry,  business,  and  occupation 
which  may  be  carried  on  in  Alaska.  Further  i>rovision  is 
made  that  if  an  immiprant  violates  that  undertaking  he  may 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  3  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  both,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
deportation.  It  is  tolerably  plain  that  the  deportation  provi- 
sion is  little  more  than  a  gesture,  for,  unUs.s  the  governments 
of  the  world  change  considerably,  they  will  not  accept  back 
those  who  once  leave  for  admission  to  Alaska,  and  so  the  only 
punishment  that  can  be  imposed  is  a  penal  one.  I  suggest  that 
in  this  free  coimtry  to  punish  a  man  by  imprisonment  or  fine. 
or  to  say  that  one  will  punish  him  by  imprisonment  or  fine. 
upon  his  leaving  one  occupation  and  undertaking  another  is 
so  anomaloiis  and  so  contradictory  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  institutions  that  It  ought  never  to  be  tolerated  or  consid- 
ered, because  it  is  suggestive  of  the  days  when  m?n  were  serfs 
attached  to  the  land  and  were  punished  by  whipping,  or  in 
some  other  fashion,  if  they  ran  away  to  the  ne.xt  prG\-inc?  or 
went  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  local  village. 

Eighth.  Despite  the  penal  provisions  and  any  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  it  seems  all  too  probable  and.  indeed,  rea- 
sonably certain  that  after  the  first  year  or  so  following  the 
admission  of  the  nonquota  aliens,  large  numbers  of  them 
may  become  dissatisfied  with  the  occupation  or  environment 
in  which  they  find  themselves  and  will  decide  to  go  to  some 
other  part  of  Alaska  and  there  engage  in  some  other  occu- 
pat  on.  They  aie  all  too  likely  to  enter  the  cities  of  Alaska 
and  there  subject  to  additional  competition  the  present  resi- 


dents, who  are  In  business  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  add  to 
the  imemployment  problem.  To  hold  out  the  threat  of  put- 
ting them  in  Jail  if  they  so  behave  is.  In  my  opinion,  worse 
than  useless. 

Ninth.  I  have  an  active,  intense,  and  ardent  desire  to  see 
Alaska  settled,  and  I  agree  wholly  that  Alaska  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  much  larger  population  than  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  need,  nor  would 
any  good  purpose  t>e  served  through  attempting  to  settle 
Alaska  under  the  bill  before  us.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is  that  it  may  be  harmless,  because  no  funds  can  be 
found  to  finance  any  such  corporation.  But  It  is  never 
justifiable  to  pass  legislation  because  it  may  be  harmless. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  terribly  harmful  to  i 
Alaska  and  to  the  present  residents  of  Alaska  through  the  j 
admission  of  nonquota  aliens,  who  will  form  a  separate 
society  or  caste  in  our  present  casteless  Territory. 

Tenth.  If  it  is  really  desired  to  increase  the  population  of 
Alaska,  nothing  additional  is  needed  except  transportation 
facilities,  principally  to  con.sist  of  roads  in  the  Territory.  As 
fast  as  roads  are  built  in  the  Territory  in  suitable  regions, 
people  will  .-settle  along  them  and  will  make  use  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  lands  and  of  the  fisheries  of  the  ad- 
joining seas.  Without  roads,  however,  Lfe  in  the  more 
remote  regions  is  hopeless,  particularly  for  women  and 
children.  If  Congress  will  provide,  in  addition  to  present 
appropriations,  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years  for  road  construction,  and  if  Alaska  is  connected  with 
the  States  by  highway,  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
we  shall  get  at  least  5.000  new  settlers  a  year,  which  are 
probably  about  as  many  as  can  be  absorbed  safely  under 
the  present  economic  set-up  of  the  Territory.  Of  course,  if 
our  potential  pulp  industry  is  developed,  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  much  more  substantial  additional  increase 
In  population.  For  sake  of  emphasis,  I  must  say  again  that 
our  principal  requirement  for  the  settlement  and  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  the  development  of  Alaska  Ues  in 
roads-  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ten-itory.  It 
would  be  helpful,  of  course,  and  greatly  helpful,  if  a  way 
could  be  found  to  complete  the  highway  to  Alaska  from  the 
States  a  plan  that  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Alaskan  International  Highway  Commission.  Airfields,  too. 
are  necessary,  and  air  transportation  facilities;  but  for  ^^o 
permanent  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska,  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  needed  is  roads. 

In  this  connection  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secret arv  of  the  Interior  that  some  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  prefer  Federal  subsidies  to  private  financing  and 
that  they  condemn  the  plan  on  that  account.  The  exact 
language  of  Secretary  Ickcs  in  this  respect  given  at  the 
Senate  hearings  is  as  follows: 

There  are  other  Alaskan.s  who  are  so  "^ed  to  crying  for  and 
exilting  on  Federal  subsidies  that  any  plan  that  would  depend 
on  pnvate  flnancmK  will  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  Govern- 
ment spending  .  which  IS  true  enough),  and  they  wlU  condemn 
the  plan  on  that  account. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  any  such  statement  was  made 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  or  made  at  all.  for  I 
know  Ala5ka  intimately  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Alaskan, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  one,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  who  prefers  Federal  subsidies  to  private  financing. 
In  fact  the  ardent  desire  of  all  of  us  is  to  be  able  to  live 
without  Federal  subsidies  of  any  kind  at  the  earliest  possible 

moment. 

Therefore  while  I  have  suggested  that  for  the  settlement 
of  Alaska  what  Is  desirable  and  what  is  needed  is  an  ex- 
tension of  roads  in  the  Territory  and  have  further  stated  that 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000  a  year  could  be  well  and  prof- 
itably spent  upon  that  work  for  the  next  10  years,  may  I 
invite  the  att^-ntion  of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  Government  to  undertake  the 
building  of  roads,  and  the  expense  of  that  construction  will 
be  at  least  as  large  as  the  sum  that  I  have  suggested.  So 
even  if  the  bill  is  passed.  I  anticipate,  and  I  have  good 
grounds  to  beUevc,  that  the  Government  will  be  called  upon 


to  spend  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year  for  10  years  In  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  order  to  make  life  tolerable  for  the 
settlers.  And  if  the  Government  spends  that  amount  of 
money  on  roads  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  at  all, 
because  Alaska  will  be  populated  just  as  fast  as  roads  are 
built  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  settlers. 

In  fact,  the  principal  reason  why  we  in  Alaslia  are  obliged 
to  call  for  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  con- 
struction  of   roads   and   for   other   public   works   is   largely 
because  more  than  99  percent  of  the  area  of  Alaska  is  still 
in  the  public  domain  and  the  Government  is  proprietor  and 
landlord.     The   roads  to  be  built  run  through  the  public 
domain  and  open  it  up  to  settlement  and  development.     If 
the    Federal    Government    will    give    to    the    Territory    of 
Alaska  the  title  deed  to  all  of  the  public  domain  in  Alaska, 
both  reserved  and  unreserved,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  will 
never   call  upon   the   Federal   Government   to   give   a  single 
dollar  in  subsidy  or  hand-out  or  any  expenditure  whatever 
except  as  to  those  functions  like  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment, which  are  monopolized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  people  of  Alaska  are  not  to  blame  for  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  Territory.     It  Is  obviously  to  the  national  in- 
terest to  have  more  people  in  Alaska  and  since  the  national 
interest  is  served  by  the  increase  in  population  of  Alaska  it 
is  not  unjust  or  unfair,  nor  should  it  be  considered  as  a 
"crying  for  and  existing  on  Federal  subsidies"  if  we  suggest 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  as  the  great  landlord  of 
Alaska   that   Government    may   well    provide   a   reasonable 
amount   of   money   for   the   construction   of   roads   in   the 
Territory. 

Eleventh:  It  has  been  suggested  by  Secretary  Ickes  that 
a  precedent  for  this  bill  may  be  found  m  the  law  which 
provides  for  admission  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of 
certain  noncitlzens.  The  Secretary's  statement  in  that  re- 
spect is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  has  already  made  similar  provisions  with  regard 
to  Immigration  into  our  Territories,  as  for  example,  the  admis- 
sion to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  Immigrants  not  entitled  to 
enter  continental  United  States  when  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds  that  industrial  conditions  in  that  Territory  so  warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reference  to  the  law  shows  that  there  is 
no  real  analogy  between  the  provisions  for  admission  of 
noncjtizens  to  Hawaii  under  certain  cases  and  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Tlie  facts  are  that  when  the  Philippine  Independence  Act 
was  under  discussion,  certain  citizens  of  Hawaii,  foreseeing 
a  shortage  of  Filipino  labor  because  in  the  bill  the  quota 
of  immigration  from  the  Philippines  was  fixed  at  50.  sought 
and  obtained  a  provision  under  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  additional  Filipinos  admitted  to  Hawaii,  the  rele- 
vant language  being  as  follows: 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  coming  or  seeking 
to  come  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  who  does  not  apply  lor  and 
secure  an  immigration  or  passport  visa,  but  such  immigration 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  lndu.stries  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  this  provision  refers  only  to 
Filipinos,  who  were  then  already  under  our  flag,  and  the 
provision  was  asked  for  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
themselves  In  order  to  guard  against  a  shortage  of  work- 
men for  the  industries  of  that  Territory.  Upon  inquiry  it 
appears  that  the  particular  provision  has  never  been  used 
and  no  Filipinos  have  been  admitted  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  under  It.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out, 
no  application  has  ever  been  made  for  the  entry  of  any 
Filipinos  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  except  those  who  may 
come  in  under  the  immigration  quota  of  50  fixed  by  the  act 
itself.  That  particular  provision  which  I  have  heretofore 
quoted,  admitting  Filipinos  in  limited  numbers  to  come  into 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  industrial  purposes,  has  been 
found  by  the  Hawaiians  themselves  to  be  definitely  harmful 
and,  accordingly,  the  able  and  distinguished  Delegate  from 
Hawaii.  Hon.  Samuxl  W.  King,  sought  repeal  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  above  quoted, 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R. 
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7561)  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress.  This  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the 
ground  that  the  objectionable  provision  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  and  that  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  was  a  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  and.  therefore,  no  part 
of  the  act  should  be  repealed  by  the  Congress  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Philippines.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  President  in  the  matter  is  unquestionably  sound, 
but  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  themselves  realize  now  the  mistake  that  was  made 
in  having  that  particular  provision  Incorporated  in  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act. 

And  so  when  it  is  said  that  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  serves  as  a  precedent  for  what 
Is  being  attempted  in  the  bill  under  consideration.  I  must 
respectfully  dissent  and  say  that  it  Is  no  precedent  whatever 
and  is  not  deserving  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  China  Trade  Act. 
but  the  discussion  heretofore  had  proves  that  the  China 
Trade  Act  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration only  as  to  the  formation  of  the  corporation  sought 
to  t)e  organized.  The  China  Trade  Act  contains  absolutely 
no  provision  for  the  settlement  anywhere  or  under  any  con- 
ditions of  nonquota  immigrants  or  superquota  immigrants. 
And  so  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  or  minor  way  that  the 
China  Trade  Act  can  be  said  to  be  a  model  for  this  bill,  and 
to  call  it  a  model  without  any  qualification  would  be  seriously 
misleadmg. 

Twelfth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much  good  will  accrue 
to  Alaska  and  to  the  United  SUtes  by  the  development  of 
new  industries,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  canned  crab  and  dried  herring. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  we  shall 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  superior  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
and,  therefore,  these  new  Industries  contemplated  are  likely 
to    be    sxiccessful.    In    this    connection    the    questions   pro- 
pounded during  the  Senate  hearings  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
by  Senator  Bonk  were  penetrating,  and  the  answers  to  those 
questions  lead  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the  im- 
portation of  the  articles  mentioned  are  essentially  based  on 
a  much  lower  wage  scale  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
articles  come.     In  every  instance  that  I  know  of  that  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  testimony  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
portation of  articles  which  may  be  produced  in  Alaska,  the 
very  possibility  of  their  being  imported  at  the  present  time 
Is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  workmen  who  produce  those 
articles  receive  much  lower  wages  than  those  paid  to  work- 
men  in   the   United   States   under  similar  conditions.    In 
other  words.  It  ts  the  low  wage  scah-s  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries which  enables  them  to  produce  the  articles  and  import 
them  over  our  tartfTs  and  thus  drive  our  own  citizens  ottt 
of  business,  or  prevent  then  from  entering  a  partlctilar  btjsi- 
oess.    It  cannot  be  reasooablx  antied  that  the  situation  will 
be  chanced  by  the  sdmlsaton  into  Alaska  of  aliens,  unless  It 
1*  contemplated  that  their  wages  be  .much  lower  than  the 
standard  prevailing  wages  of  Alaska.    I  assume  that  the 
pruponeots  of  the  Mil  do  not  contemplate  any  action  which 
will  lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  otir  wage  standards  in  the 
Teiritcry.  for  that  would  be  a  calamity. 

Tlilrteenth.  The  present  citizens  of  Alaska  should  be  consid- 
ered, and  undoubtedly  will  be  considered,  in  connection  with 
this  proposed  legislation.  In  order  to  make  any  such  settle- 
ment as  is  contemplated  under  the  bill  a  succ^s.  the  people 
of  Alaska  must  cooperate.  The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  determine  whether  they  approve  of  the  plan.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tliem  at  the 
present  time  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  settlement  em- 
braced in  the  bill  and  particularly  are  they  opposed  to  the 
settlement  in  Alaska  of  nonquota  aliens  who  are  barred  from 
the  several  States,  and  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Be- 
fore the  bill  is  further  considered  the  whole  matter  should 
be  presented  to  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  at  the 
mealing  of  the  body  to  take  place  between  January  and 
March  IMl.  and  then  if  the  Alaska  Legislature  approves  of 
the  plan,  or  approves  of  it  with  modifications,  Congress  may 


safely  proceed.  Icncwing  that  the  plan  will  have  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  present  residents  of  Alaska.  If  the  legislature 
does  not  approve  it  then  no  further  action  should  he  taken. 

Fourteenth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bill  cannot  and  will  not 
be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  propaganda  in  its  favor  is  likely  only,  with 
cruel  results,  to  arouse  false  hopes  in  some  of  the  oppressed 
who  expect  to  be  admitted  to  Alaska  ujwn  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  I  have  received  several  pitiful  letters  of  that 
nature.  It  would  be  better  and  more  in  harmony  with 
humanitarian  sentiments  to  say  now  and  here  that  the  bill 
is  not  being  seriously  considered  for  passage  at  this  session 
of  Congress  and  that  further  action  will  doprnd  upon  the 
degree  of  cooperation  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  people 
of  Alaska  as  expressed  by  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature. 
The  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  bill  would  be 
acceptable  to  Alaska  if  some  provision  were  made  so  that 
ofBcials  of  the  Alaska  government  or  Alaska  Legislature 
might  participate,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  set  up  under  the  bill,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  investigations  which  might  be  instituted  and  car- 
ried on  concerning  any  corporations  organized  under  the 
bill  if  it  should  become  a  law.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  any  such  participation  in  the  administration 
would  not  make  the  bill  agreeable  to  Alaskans.  Certainly 
such  amendment  would  not  make  the  bill  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  should  consider  the  right  to  give  advice  to  be  little  better 
than  worthless,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Legislature  or  the  people  of  Alaska  generally  before  I 
shall  consent  to  its  passage.  If  a  new  bill  should  be  intro- 
duced, which  would  ledge  full  administrative  control  in  an 
agency  to  be  created  by  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature, 
then,  of  course,  the  situation  would  be  different.  But,  even 
in  that  event.  I  should  long  hesitate  to  consent  to  the  pro- 
vision designed  to  admit  aliens  to  Alaska  who  tire  simul- 
taneously barred  from  entering  the  United  States.  t>ecause 
that  involves  a  matter  of  principle  which  I  deem  of  the  first 
Importance. 

Fifteenth.  What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  larger  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  and  economic  conditions  and  a  well 
thought-out  and  worked-out  plan,  stated  not  in  generalities 
but  in  detail,  whereby  settlers  in  Alaska  may  earn  a  living, 
and  finally  a  competence,  In  new,  noncompetitive  indus- 
tries. A  year  of  exploration  and  research  on  the  ground  by 
industrial  engineers,  scientists,  and  tmslnessmen  might  give 
us  sufBclcnt  information  upon  which  we  could  reasonably 
base  some  worthwhile  legislation.  At  the  prc.<tent  time  this 
detailed  information  in  simply  ncnexin^nt  and,  despite  the 
brilliance  of  legal  execution  of  Mr.  PcUx  Cohen  and  Mr. 
David  Speck,  of  the  Interior  Department,  in  drafting  the 
bill  under  coiwideratlon,  which,  as  a  piece  of  legislative 
craftsmanship,  is  entirely  admirable,  what  Is  now  indispen- 
sable is  a  comprehensive  and  circtimsuntlal  plan  by  an 
industrial  general  KtafT  which  will  kad.  Indeed,  to  a  measure 
for  the  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska,  and  will 
afford  whatever  relief  may  properly  be  given  to  the  perse- 
cuted people  of  Europe  without  running  counter  to  the 
principle  of  umty  between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


What  the  People  Desire  on  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwsdav.  June  20,  1940 


TELEGRAM  PROM  FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following  from 
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Frank  Gannett  to  chairman,  resolutions  committee.  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Gannett's  telegram  follows  in  full: 

Hon    Herbert  K.  Hyde. 

Chai7~man.  Rr.<talut\on^  Cnmmittee,  Republican  National  Con- 
i-enticm.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ■ 

After  3>2  years  of  Intimate  contact  with  public  opinion  through 
conference  and  correspondence  with  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens 
In  every  State.  I  should  like  to  present  to  your  committee  what  I 
beheve  lo  be  ihe  desires  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  p>eopl?  on  the 
question  of  foreign  policy: 

1.  They  insist  that  the  United  States  shall  not  become  involved 
In  any  foi^ign  war.  To  this  end.  they  desire  thnl  we  stop  med- 
dling In  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  no  longer  presume  to 
be  policeman  for  the  world 

2  They  demand  that  we  adhere  to  and  defend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  is  a  statement  of  reciprocal  duties  We  said  that 
E^irope  must  not  intervene  in  the  Western  Heml-sphere  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  undertook  not  to  Interfere  in  the  Old  World.  This 
policy  embodied  the  convictions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
his  disciple.  Monroe  It  was  the  basic  pattern  of  American  for- 
eign policy  for  thf  century  that  followed. 

Many  times  groups  of  our  citizens  have  advocated  Intervention 
In  behalf  of  persecuted  pooples  for  whom  they  had  deep  sympathy, 
as  we  have  sympathy  today  for  the  oppressed  everywhere. 

But  onlv  twice  did  we  depart  from  this  historic  policy  of  non- 
intervention, once  In  the  Philippines,  and  once  in  Europe,  in  1917. 
The  Philippine  adventure  is  now  being  liquidated  And  in  1920 
our  continuance  in  foreign  intervention  was  repudiated  when  the 
Democratic  candidates.  Cox  and  Roosevelt,  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated   on   the  League  of   Nations   l;sue. 

Our  Republic  was  born  and  grew  strong  when  despots  and  ty- 
rant-s  werr  in  power  Creorge  III  was  a  dictator.  Napoleon  w^s  the 
nineteenth-century  Hitler,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  a  model  for  the 
pre«^cnt  Rome-Berlm-Moscow  axis.  We  have  preserved,  and  can 
preserve,  our  democracy  oven  In  a  world  of  dictators,  if  we  make 
our  defenses  impregnable  and  put  our  own  house  in  order 

Mr  Roosevelt's  scolding,  threatening,  and  unauthorized  promises 
impossible  of  fulfillment,  did  nothing  to  check  Hitler  But  thry 
have  brought  disillusionment  and  disaster  to  our  friends  and  made 
enemies  of   other    nations. 

This  is  no  time  for  sidestepping  and  pussjrfootlng  The  situation 
Is  too  grave  to  permit  anything  but  a  strong,  clear-cut  declaration. 

The  Republican  Party  must  be  the  antiwar  party  It  mu^t  go 
to  the  people  as  the  firm  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  Roose- 
velt's  war-invitlng   policies 

Our  Job  is  to  release  the  industrial  energy  of  America  for  pre- 
paredness, to  make  our  Nation  strong  and  great  and  prosperous, 
and   to  defend   American   democracy 

Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  country,  to  our  wives,  our  mothers, 

and  to  American  youth. 

(Signed)      Frank    Gannett. 


Argentina  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


.•strenuously  object  to  the  Government  entering  Into  any  further 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  wherein  the  American  fanners'  market  le 
traded  off  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  industrialists. 

The  stock  farmers  of  Kansas,  particularly,  are  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  tariff  concessions  to  Argentina,  or  any  other  nation  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  issued 
a  statement  recently  which  read.*,  in  part,  as  follows: 

■  Producers  of  meat  anlrenls  throughout  our  country  need  every 
possible  help  in  obtaining  the  very  best  market  for  their  products. 
Recent  years  of  severe  drought  and  unfavorable  markets  have 
brought  serious  losses  to  livestock  producers,  and  if  they  survive 
these  losses,  they  must  have  every  aid  possible  in  marketing  meat 
animals.  •  •  •  our  beef  producers  naturally  object  to  being 
Facriliced  upon  the  altar  of  the  so-called  good-neighbor  policy  and 
no  good  neighbor  would  expect  it." 

The  livestock  producers  of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
first  opportunity  at  all  American  maikets  and  the  be.=t  aid  that 
agriculture  and  livestock  farmers  can  have  is  to  provide  them  a 
market  for  what  we  produce  in  the  United  States  and  not  provide 
that  market  for  the  farmers  and  livestock  producers  of  foreign 
nations 

With  the  present  protective  tariff  at  6  cents  a  pound  on  canned 

beef,    our    .stock    farmers    have    seen    imports    Jump    from    approxi- 

matoy    12.000,000    pounds    for    the    first    quarter   of    1938    to    over 

13,000  000  pounds  for  the  first  quarter  in   1939      At  this  rate,  by 

1    the  end  of  the  year  importation  of  canned  beef  will  approximate 

'    50.OO0.0OO   pounds,   and   I    am    Informed    that    If   the    Importation   of 

canned    beef    should    reach    this    figure    it    would    be    equal    to    at 

least   800,000  head  of  cattle,   and   if  the   tariff  Is  reduced   below  6 

I   cents  there  is  not  any  question  but  what  this  will  mean  increased 

I    Imports.     We.  of  course,  must  al.so  remember  that  not  one  pound 

of   grain   grown    in   America    will    be    used   for   feed    to    produce    the 

beef  which  will  be  imported  under  such   tariff  concessions. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  various  subjects  upon 
whch  tariff  concessions  are  contemplated,  but  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  any  of  the  articles  I  have  mentioned  would  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  stock  ralser.s  of  Kansas. 
'  To  ask  the  farmers  and  the  stock  ral.sers  to  bear  the  further  bur- 
den of  feeling  the  .major  effect  of  tariff  concessions  to  Argentina  is 
not  Just  or  sound  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Argentina,  with  her  cheap  labor  and  lower  standards  of  living, 
can  cut -sell  any  American  product  unless  those  American  prod- 
ucts  are   protected    by   an    adequate    tariff. 

Whon  reductions  in  tariff  are  made  for  one  country  they  apply 
to  all  countries  except  Germany  under  the  favored-nation  clause 
of  our  reclpiocal  trade  treaties,  and  If  tariff  ccnces.slons  are  made 
to  Argentina  they  must  of  necessity  apply  to  all  South  and  Central 
American   countries. 

With  over  10.000.000  Americans  unemployed,  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  reduce  tariffs  and  thereby 
permit  the  products  of  Argentine  labor  to  enter  this  country  while 
we  have  this  great  army  of  unemployed  for  which  we  have  been 
striving   to    find   employment. 

I  vigorously  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  any  of  the 
Items  ll.sted  in  this  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Argentina 
Which  pertain  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OK  KAN.HA8 

IN  TMK  HOUSK  OF  UKPRKSKXTATIVKS 
ThuTf day.  June  20. 1940 


ffTATEMZirr  OP  HOI*  THOMAS  D  WnnTR  OF  KANHAfl^ 
BZVOUE  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFOIIMATION 
ON  THE  PROPOtiED  TRADE  AOREEMEWT  WITH   AKGENHNA 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  Including  a  statement  which  I 
submitted  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
on  Monday.  October  16.  1939.  at  which  time  the  committee 
was  conducting  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Argentina: 

To  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information: 

Ninety  percent  of  the  tariff  concessions  listed  for  consideration  in 
negotiating  the  r)rop>osed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina will  directly  affect  agriculture  in  America.  Many  of  these 
articles  listed,  such  as  beef  and  veal  In  tm.  heel  and  horse  hides, 
skins,  cheese  and  ca.seln.  tallow,  Unkage.  extract  of  meat,  pickled 
and  cured  beef  and  veal,  turkeys,  corn,  eggs,  dog  food,  alfalfa  seed, 
broomcorn.  flax.^eed  and  wool,  will  come  in  direct  competition  with 
agriculture  and  industry  in  my  own  State  and  district. 

From  experience  which  we  have  gained  from  some  of  the  treaties 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  deter- 
mine  what   their  effect*  have   been   upon   agriculture,  I   want   to 


A  "Fellow  Traveler"  Functions  at  the  Taxpayers' 

Expense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  I'KNNKVLVANIA 

IX  THF  HOUSK  OF  KKI'RESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  June  20. 1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
con.scious  of  the  activities  of  the  "fifth  column"  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  country  is  to  adequately  prepare  against  any 
po.stible  invasion,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  130,000.000  citi- 
zens must  preach  and  practice  true  Americanism. 

A  week  ago,  in  the  House.  I  directed  the  attention  of  the 
President  to  the  fact  that  563  members  of  a  Communist 
fellow-traveler  organization — the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy — are  still  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
rrnment,  more  than  7  months  after  publication  of  the  list 
by  the  Dies  committee. 

I  now  present  the  Communist  affiliations  of  Merle  D. 
Vincent.  Chief  of  the  Hearings  and  Exemptions  Section  in 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  communistic  activities 
in  Washington  today  center  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  employed  by  the  United  States  Government 
at  a  salary  of  $7,000  a  year  <  Official  Register  of  the  United 
States.  1939.  p.  145  >.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  This  organization 
has  been  identified  by  the  ESes  committee  as  a  Communist 
fellow- traveler  group.  In  1937  the  guild  was  a  crusader  for 
the  Roosevelt  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Only 
last  week  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adolf  A. 
Berle.  resigned  from  the  Guild,  stating  publicly  his  reason: 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  present  management  of  the  guild  t.s 
not  prepared  to  take  any  stand  which  conflicts  with  Communist 
Party  line. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  also  resigned  from 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

I  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  how  long  he 
prop>oses  to  shelter  the  official  leaders  of  such  Communist 
organizations  within  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

If  the  communism  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  is  so 
flagrant  that  it  forces  the  reluctant  resignation  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is 
it  fair  to  the  American  people  that  the  public  pay  roll  shall 
longer  support  the  titular  head  of  the  Washington  chapter? 
Why  should  American  taxpayers  pay  out  $7,000  a  year  to 
provide  leadership.  oCBce  space,  and  secretarial  service  for  a 
communistic  organization  which  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self can  no  longer  coimtenance? 

I  have  examined  the  public  record  covering  Vincent's  com- 
munistic activities.  In  July  1939.  he  sent  greetings  to  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  a  second  organization  identified 
by  the  Dies  committee  as  a  Communist  front. 

He  is  president  of  the  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  a  third  Communist  front,  and  successor  to  the 
now  dcfimct  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

He  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Conference  on  Con- 
stitutional Liberties  in  America,  which  met  in  Washington 
June  7-9.  1940.  A  number  of  active  leaders  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  addressed  this  gathering,  which  adopted  reso- 
lutions opposing  national  defense.  Vincent  is  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  provisional  committee.  He  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  May  1940  issue  of  Equality,  a  monthly  propa- 
ganda magazine  sponsored  and  supported  directly  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  America. 

Along  with  Harry  Bridges,  whom  the  House  voted  Thurs- 
day to  deport,  by  a  %'ote  of  342  to  30.  Vincent  was  a  speaker 
at  the  May  Day  rally  of  the  CommunLst  Party  on  May  1. 
1939.  During  1938  he  solicited  funds  for  assistance  to  the 
Communist  government  in  Spain. 

In  March  1940.  Vincent  also  sponsored  a  new  organization 
styled  the  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  move- 
ment launched  to  carry  on  Communist  propaganda  activities 
under  a  name  which  easily  might  be  confused  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  S  A.  R., 
of  course,  is  a  thoroughly  reputable  organization  of  American 
patriots. 

If  such  subversive  activities  can  be  carried  on  with  the  tacit 
endorsement  and  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  paid  for  by  the  public  funds,  and  dignified  by  the 
whole  authority  of  the  National  Government,  then  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts.  If  communism 
is  to  be  longer  coddled  with  fat  jobs  and  secretarial  assist- 
ance in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  then 
the  American  people  well  may  look  with  deep  misgivings 
upon  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  entire  defense  program. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  this  matter  daily  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House  imtil  our  President  finds  opportu- 
nity to  state  publicly  whether  he  approves  of  these  organized 
fellow-traveler  activiUes  within  the  Federal  agencies. 


Congress  Should  Remain  in  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  1SL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  a  telegram  of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  As- 
sociation, signed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Walker.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
which  I  received  jtist  now  urging  that  Congress  remain  in 
session  during  this  crisis. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  this  organization  and  those  of  many  persons  who 
have  written  to  me  lately  urging  our  presence  here  in  Wa.«h- 
ington.  Events  are  moving  so  rapidly  that  Congress  should 
be  here  ready  to  act  to  meet  any  new  contingency. 

While  this  is  election  year  and  the  urge  to  go  back  home 
and  mingle  with  the  people  of  our  dLstricts.  is.  no  doubt, 
strong  in  the  minds  of  many,  our  first  duty  to  those  at  home 
is  to  stay  right  here  in  Washington. 

The  telegram  frcm  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association 
follows : 

The  ^fflcers  and  executive  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Textile  Association,  representing  a  majority  of  the  textile  mills  In 
this  State.  Ix-lieve  that  the  saiety  of  the  country  may  be  put  in 
Jeopardy  if  the  Congress  adjourns  while  defence  plans  are  In  such 
a  chaotic  state  Speakintr  solely  as  Americans  Interested  in  thla 
country's  wi-lfare.  they  further  believe  that  the  ConizTeur,  has 
already  permitted  too  much  delegation  of  power  and  that  the  duly 
elected  representative:;  of  the  .American  people  are  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  their  contltuents  to  remain  on  the  Job.  rogardles-s  of 
politics,  to  safet^uard  the  interests  of  those  whom  thev  represent, 
in  the  preparation  and  Implementing  of  an  adequate  defen.«e  pro- 
gram. This  Is  not  a  problem  for  one  man  or  for  any  small  group 
cf  men  It  Is  the  problem  of  the  American  people  and  ynu  are 
one  of  our  representatives  chosen  to  speak  for  the  people  of  Rhode 
Lsland  In  these  matters  which  concern  our  lives,  liberty,  and  the 
pur;>ult  of  happiness 

Rhode  Isl.and  Ttxtile  Association. 
E    F.  Walker.  Secretary -Treasurer. 


The  Legion  Called  the  Turn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  RAYMOND   J    KFLLY.   NATION.\L  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  June  1940  is.^ue  of 
the  National  Legionnaire  there  appeared  a  most  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  able  pen  of  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  which,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  with  which  it  deaLs.  should  be  given 
the  widest  circulation.  In  order  that  the  views  of  this  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  this  great  American  patriotic  society  may 
be  laid  before  the  membership  of  this  body  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  points  out  in  a  separate  communication  to  the 
more  than  1.000.000  membt  is  and  11.600  posts  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  editorial  which  I  have  just  asked  be  included  m  the 
Record  of  this  day's  proceedings  "is  written  to  men  and 
women  who     •     •     •     want  peace — but  not  at  any  price — 
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to  those  who  have  known  war  as  the  ultimate  tragedy  and 
agcny  for  the  human  race,  but  who.  whatever  the  future  holds 
for  our  America,  will  face  it  with  unwavering  courage  and 
devotion.  It  is  written  to  men  and  women  who  •  •  • 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  making  a  positive  pronouncement 
in  days  of  rapidly  moving  international  events." 

The  unanimou:  consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  been  indicated,  the  editorial  herein- 
before referred  to  follows: 

THE     LEGION     CALLED     THE     TTT.N 

(By  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  national  commander,  the  Ainerican  Legion) 

The  Amerlcin  Legion  ha.s  a  reassuring  word  for  those  among 
our  fellow  countrymen  who,  during  recent  days,  have  developed  a 
definite  hysteria,  which.  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  might  derange 
the  national  mind. 

The  Legion  presumes  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority. 
because  consistently  in  the  past  It  called  the  turn  and  pointed  the 
way  of  sanity  for  handling  many  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
th?  United  States. 

For  20  long  years  the  Legion  raised  its  voice  to  the  liigliest 
pitch  In  the  effcart  to  arcus^^  the  Nation  to  the  need  lor  an 
adequate    national    defcns-      Few    li.-^tened. 

S.nce  1922.  the  Legion  has  had  a  definite  program  looking  toward 
universal  service.  In  the  tvent  this  country  again  became  in- 
volved in  war  cur  plan  would  deprofitlze  such  a  conflict,  leaving 
sp>ecial  privilege  for  noni-.  tqual  service  for  all.  Few  paid  atten- 
tion. 

Knowledge  cf  the  existence  of  subversU'e  Influences,  apparently 
Just  now  penetrating  the  public  consciousness  under  the  modern 
description  of  "fifth  column."  is  neither  new  nor  novel  to  tlie 
Lcglun.     Few  were  aroused  to  the  danger. 

Tlie  definite  complacence  of  America  in  a  world  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  armed  camp  with  liigh-explosive  potentialities  has  been 
reported  by  the  Ix^gicn  f^)r  many  years      Few  heeded  the  warning. 

And  so  the  Legion  believes  it  Is  qualified  from  its  record  of 
service,  txitli  In  time  of  war  and  in  21  years  of  peace,  to  counsel 
soberly   and    rationally    the   men    and    women    of    America. 

In  my  t>ellef  the  mcst  menacing  factor  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  arls«'s  from  within  our  Ixirders  rather  than  without. 
Our  house  must  be  .'^ct  in  ( rder  But  the  neglect  of  years  cannot 
be  corrected  in  a  lew  short  minutes,  hours,  and  days.  What 
must  lie  done  we  will  do — If  a  determined  and  united  America 
Bers  Its  will  to  the  task. 

In  the  first  place,  we  Fhould  face  the  fact  that  communazl 
ccnspirators  seeking  to  undermine  and  to  destroy  our  institutions 
are  fanatics  The  truth  as  we  know  it  is  not  in  tiiem  Rea.sonable 
treatment  has  no  effect  upon  them,  and  but  serves  to  embolden 
and  encourage  their  efforts. 

We  have  been  tcld  that  far-re.ichlng  suppressive  mea.sures  against 
flcur;-hing  domtstic  ideological  conspiracies  might  Injure  Inno- 
cent people  In  my  belief,  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation  compels 
summary  action  to  be  taken  by  our  properly  constituted  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  to  stamp  out  in  their  entirety  the 
activities  of  these  subverters.  irrespective  of  what  may  happen  to 
their  fellow-travcUrs  or  innocent  bystanders.  This  is  no  time 
for  quibbling      We  must  pull  no  punches. 

In  my  public  utterances  I  have  stressed  the  importnnce  of 
American  Legion  organizations  assisting  and  working  through 
recognized  law-enforcement  agencies.  I  see  no  reason  for  devia- 
tion from  that  policy  at  this  time.  Only  rarely  when  There  is 
complete  collapse  of  recognized  law-enforcement  agencies,  such  as 
may  happen  in  times  of  great  disaster,  is  it  our  Job  to  do  what 
we  can  independently. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  I^eglon  Posts  have  prepaied  dis- 
aster relief  plans  to  become  effective  at  the  onset  of  such  catastro- 
phes. In  ether  words,  the  machinery  cf  Legion  support  for  law 
and  ordrr  is  already  set  up  with  a  fa:r  degree  of  etflciency  And 
those  posts  without  prepared  plans  of  this  kind  now  must  form 
thtni  immediately.  Such  plans  should  be  integrated  with  exist- 
ing  authority   in   every  ct;mmunlty  where  there   is  a   Legion   post. 

Legion  support  In  the  field  sliould  l>e  given  the  att.nnpt  to 
secure  increases  and  strengthening  of  constituted  police  powers. 
Regardless  of  tlie  co-'^t.  and  even  if  requiring  new  U  cal  taxes,  the 
personr.cl  of  local  police,  sherilfs  forces,  and  State  police  or 
highway  patrol  crganizatlons  should  be  mea^^urably  Increased. 
Better  training  and  equipment  should  be  provided  We  should 
Hiake  cur  regular  peacetime  home  defenses  Impregnable.  The 
Leigon  should  head  up  public  demai.d  for  this  to  be  done. 

Sate  departments  of  the  Legion  can  well  initiate  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  State  emergency  council  set-ups.  In  several  States  this 
has  been  done  already. 

National  Legion  officials  are  engaged  now  In  conferences  and 
discussions  with  the  Federal  Government  looking  toward  utilization 
of  Legion  orgalli^atlcn  and  membership  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible  m  event  of  any  conceivable  emergency  developing. 
Such  perfected  plans  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use  when  con- 
ditions warrant  their  invoking. 

Foi-ts  and  members  of  the  American  Legion  are  well  informed 
Of  local  condltioas.     Informal lou  in  their  posscsiion  about  dan- 


gerous subversion,  which  can  be  substantiated,  should  be  turned 
over  through  offlcir.l  post  channels  to  the  proper  authoiities. 

Good,  law-abiding  American  men  and  women  who  enjoy  and 
cherish  their  civil  liberties  do  not  follow  the  policy  of  shouting 
about  theni.  In  n.fny  ca?es  these  who  claincr  the  loudest  about 
the  dangers  of  losing  such  lilx-rties  bear  the  most  watching  All 
too  frequently  they  fear  the  loss  of  their  opportunity  tr  work  for 
the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government  There  are  no  less 
than  600  communazl  organizations  functioning  in  the  United 
States.  Many  cf  these  are  Trojan  horse  front  groups  Information 
about  many  of  these  "-ubverslve  groups  is  available  to  posts  through 
department  and  nationr.l  headquarters. 

Our  posts  and  their  membershi!)  should  give  the  strongest  stip- 
port  possible  to  the  solving  of  complex  problems  now  before  the 
Nation  In  providing  for  a  modern  and  adequate  national  defen.se. 

For  two  deciides  our  national  defense  lagged.  We  have  b.en  a 
complacent  pe.->ple.  Only  last  week  the  lirst  new  United  States 
battleship  in  19  years  was  launched.  We  must  appreciate  that  the 
hurried  building  up  of  such  defenses  may  not  make  for  the  most 
efficient  Job  possible.  Errors  will  be  inade.  and  the  ba!l  will  be 
fumbled.  But  he  characteris'.ic  of  a  ^rcat  pitcher  is  that  he 
pitches  over  his  errors  and  goes  on  to  win.  I  am  confident  we  are 
a  nation  of  thoroughbreds,  not  to  be  upset  or  deterred  from  our 
purpose  by  such  mistakes 

There  is  no  change  in  the  official  position  of  the  American 
Legion  In  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  The 
Legion  believes  in  the  protection,  at  all  hazard.^,  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  cur  primary  obligation.  While  we 
are  Ill-equipped  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  protection  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  idle  to  con.-iidcr  th«'  feasibility  of  inter- 
vening in  the  great  conflict  across  the  Atlantic.  With  what  would 
we  intervene?  Huw  would  wc  make  our  potential  strength  telt. 
short  of  2  or  3  years?  Fast  moving,  aggressor  nations  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  us  to  select  our  own  time  and  place  for 
exerting  the  might  ol   a  rearmed  America. 

The  safety  of  America  tran.scends  any  political  Issue.  And  such 
safety  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  fear  developed  through 
hysteria. 

At  the  1939  Chicago  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
we  weie  recorded  as  urging  the  Congress  to  remain  In  session  during 
the  period  ol  emergency.  I  believe  there  Is  every  legitimate  reason 
for  cur  Representatives  and  Senators  .'Staying  en  the  Job  in  the 
Nation's  capital  so  long  as  national  and  international  problems 
continue  on  a  24-hour  basis.  One  million  Legionnaires  should 
ral.se  their  united  voice  in  such  a  demand. 

In  tlie  twenty-first  year  of  the  American  Legions  existence,  the 
Nation  again  calls.  It  is  not  a  call  to  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country  where  once  we  served  Rather  It  is  a  call  to  develop  san- 
ity to  supersede  hysteria:  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  strength 
of  our  defenses;  to  have  each  of  us  individually  willing  to  loear 
the  heavy  price  of  defen.se  which  must  be  paid  to  assure  peace 
for  our  people  Midsunxmer  madness;  no  It's  a  blue-chip  game 
and  we  must  play  them  close,  and  play  them  to  win. 

For  20  years  the  Legion  called  the  turn.  It  is  confident  Its 
Judgment  for  the  future  will  likewise  coincide  with  the  saiety  and 
well-being   for   our   country. 

For  God  and  country  we  have  associated  ourselves.  We  pledge 
again  our  loyalty  to  that  creed. 


Cooperation  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OK   l.\ DIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1940 


TELEGRAM    FROM   GARY    CIVIC    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Gary,  Ind  ,  June  18,  1940. 
Congressman  William  T   Schultic: 

The  committee  of  100  of  the  Gary  Civic  Association,  Gary.  Ind., 
realizes  that  the  undivided  cooperation  is  needed  of  all  citizens 
In  executing  our  national-defense  plans.  We  extend  to  you,  there- 
fore, and  through  you  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
our  eagerness  to  serve  now  and  at  any  time  in  the  future  In 
whatever  capacity  you  may  consider  advLsible  or  expedient  so  that 
the  principle  of  democratic  peoples  may  continue  in  the  vanguard 
of  all  civilized  nations. 

H.  C  DoRMAN,  Chairman. 
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Poets*  Challenge  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CAUKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1940 


PETITION  FROM  POETS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  reproduce  a  petition  signed  by  more 
than  400  poets.  This  group  of  people  contains  many  of  our 
outstanding  writers. 

POrrS'     CHAIXENCK     FOB     PKACE     AND    rRECDOM 

To  Tmk  PwrsiDENT  or   the   Unittd  Statfs.  Thf  Congress   or  th« 
UNrTED  Statts,  Alx  State  Legislatures  and  Executives,  and  the 

JrDlCI.\RT 

Kb  p>oet8  arc  the  voice  of  the  Inarticulate  and  of  the  aroused 
conscience  of  their  lard.  we.  the  undersigned  poets,  do  hereby  add 
our  names  to  the  Nation-wide  demand  that  you  exert  your  influ- 
ence In  the  ofBce  which  you  hold  under  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the   United    States    to — 

(1)    Help  keep  th.s  country-  from  becoming  actively  involved  In 

a  war  with  any  foreign  power;   to  this  end.   oppose   foreign  loans 

and   other   aid   to   t>enigerent   nations   as   well   as   the    sending    of 

American  troops  off  American  soil  and  oppose  the  war  recruiting 

'  of  United  Slates,  and  in  any  contingency  to-  - 

(21  Cleave  closely  to  the  letter  and  sprit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  to  all; 
Interpret  this  cornerstone  of  Americanism  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  all  labor  unions  and  all  minority  social,  political,  and  religious 
groups,  includ.ng  the  right  to  advocate  economic,  social,  and  gov- 
ernmental change  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution: assure  the  utmost  freedom  to  each  group  compatible 
with  similar  freedom   to  other  group*: 

(3)  Promote  adequate  Federal  and  State  relief  and  the  restora- 
tion with  a  Ministry  of  Arts  of  all  Federal  cultural  projects  on  an 
enlarged  basis,  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  32.000  workeis  who  were 
employed  on  the  Federal  cultural  projects  could  be  supported  for 
18  months  for  the  cost  of  one  battleship; 

l4)   Oppose  regimentation  of  the  civilian  population. 


A  Democracy  Cannot  Be  Static 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 


ADDR£SS     BY     THE     PRESIDE>fT     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY     OF 
MICHIGAN    TO    GRADUATING    CLASSES 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  and  patriotic 
address  delivered  by  President  Alexander  Ruthven.  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  the  1940  graduating  classes  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  students,  my  message  tcdiy  Is  a  twofold  one.  One  part 
is  addressed   to  your  successors;    the  other   is  spfclflcally   for  you. 

To  tiiose  young  people  who  are  plannlns;  to  enter  or  return  to 
the  university  next  year  I  issue  thu-;  warning:  Michigan  wekomes 
only  students  who  are  convinced  that  democracy  is  the  ideal  form 
of  government  for  a  civlltz<d  people.  She  will  not  be  confused 
by  sophistries  built  around  meaningful  but  ill-det\r.ed  phrases, 
such  as  "freedom  of  the  press  '  and  freedom  of  speech."  but  will 
deal  firmly,  without  fear  or  favor,  with  subversive  or  so-called 
■'fifth   column"   activities. 

"True  freedom  consists  with  the  observance  of  law."  and  un- 
lawful acts  cannot  be  Justified  by  ctifToreiices  in  ideologies.  Honest 
discussion  is  a  valuable  method  of  education,  but  is  to  be  clearly 
distinguishtd  from  propaganda  The  University  of  Michigan  is 
an  iosLtution  of  the  people,  and  its  &tafl  must  continue  to  insist 


that  Americans  who  prefer  to  live  under  other  forma  of  govom- 
ment  are  In  spirit  unfriendly  aliens  who  have  no  right  to  the 
benefits  provided   by  our  schools. 

Now.  may  I  speak  directly  to  you? 

If  I  w°re  a  king  or,  to  be  more  modem,  a  dictator.  I  would 
Issue  an  edict  that  none  but  earnest  souls  be  permitted  to  addre.s 
students  on  thesf  and  s.milar  occasions  I  would  make  sure  that 
speakers  under  consideration  appreciated  their  responsibilities  and 
questioned  their  fitness  for  the  task.  I  would  favor  thotie  who 
could  he  counted  on  to  feel,  as  they  faced  their  audience,  that 
they  might  have  done  well  to  have  stayed  at  home  and.  as  they 
finishetl.  that  their  listeners  probably  shared  th.s  feeling  If  you 
Will  accept  the.se  opliuons  as  criteria  to  govern  the  choice  cf 
speaker.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  out  of  place  on  this  platform. 
The  prayer  In  my  heart  as  I  came  here  today  was  recorded  by 
an  Egyptian  scribe  2.000  years  before  Christ:  "Would  I  had  phrases 
that  are  not  known,  utterances  that  aie  strange,  a  new  language 
that  hath  not  been  u.sed.  free  from  repetition,  not  an  utterance 
wh.ch  hath  gro'Aii  .stale,   which  men  cf  old   have  spoken  " 

While  my  prayer  ha."!  not  be^n  answered,  of  some  thincs  I  am 
confident  To  Indulge  in  platitudes,  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge 
of  economics,  political  science,  or  sticioloj^y  only  possessed  by  spe- 
cialists, or  to  assume  the  lok  of  prophet,  sage,  or  seer  would  not 
be  appropriate,  for  I  trust  that  you  have  been  trained  to  detect 
sham,  to  analyze  propaganda,  and  to  prick  the  bubble  of  conceit. 
To  fail  to  be  frank  with  you.  to  argue  for  the  status  quo.  or  to 
attempt,  by  rattling  the  dry  bones  of  human  failure,  to  frighten 
you  into  accepting  generalizations  of  doubtful  validity  would  hazard 
your  resentment  as  an  affront  to  the  intellectual  honesty  which 
your  Instructors  have  assisted  you  to  acquire 

There  remains  lor  me.  however,  one  theme  which  can  never 
become  outmoded,  and  whlrh  may  appropriately  be  dlscvissed  by  an 
educator  who  has  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  human  race  ultimately 
to  raise  Itself  above  a  barbarism  in  which  men  act  in  ignorance  and 
on  impulse  to  a  civilization  In  which  they  act  on  knowledge  and 
principle  I  refer  to  the  responsibility  of  the  trained  Individual  in 
a  communal  group  Specifically.  I  propose  today  to  speak  of  cne 
of  the  factors  which  tend  to  destroy  the  natural  assets  of  yovith 
and  to  vitiate  the  advantages  of  education — the  mental  and 
spiritual  degeneration  which  often  comes  with  age. 

We  m  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  live  In  a  dem^racy. 
Admittedly,  our  efforts  have  to  this  time  produced  only  a  blunder- 
ing. Inefficient,  and  otherwise  obvlou.slv  Imperfect  organization. 
The  Important  consideration,  however.  Is  that  we  still  desire  and 
sti^ggle  to  govern  ourselves  in  ways  which  will  preserve  maxlmu:n 
freedom  of  thought,  initiative,  and  action  consistent  with  happy 
and  peaceful  communal  living:  To  achieve.  In  the  words  of  Thomas 
Mann.  "That  form  of  Government  and  of  society  which  Is  inspir^^J 
above  every  other  with  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  man  "  We  have  also  understood  that  education  is  an  essential 
activity  of  democracy  Although  we  have  not  always  fully  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  training  the  individual  for  tlie  resp<'nsl- 
bilitles  of  citizenship,  we  have  held  to  the  concept  that  self-govern- 
ment demands  for  lt.s  competent  expression  wide  distribution  of 
all  available  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  It 

But.  if  for  so  much  we  m^iy  accept  credit,  we  can  no  longer 
be  content  with  the  slowness  of  our  progress  and  the  blind  opti- 
mism which  has  assumed  that  we  are  sufficiently  rich,  powerful, 
and  Isolated  to  be  able  safely  to  dawdle  along  toward   Utopia 

Recent  events  have  shocked  us  Into  the  realization  that  an 
apparent  general  incapacity  of  historic  democratic  institutions  to 
deal  effectively  with  problems  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  chal- 
lenges the  very  existence  of  representative  government  Unless 
all  signs  fall,  a  world-wide  outbreak  of  an  ancient  struggle  Is 
Impending— a  conflict  between  two  ideologies — Individual  freedom 
and  regimentation  If  this  Is  true.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  argued 
that  the  safety  of  democracy  in  .America  requires  not  only  an 
Immediate  tightening  of  Its  defenses,  but.  more  Importantly,  a 
Vigorous  offensive,  involving  an  improvement  of  practices  The 
schools  and  other  social  agencies  must  reject  the  concept  of 
social  and  moral  neutrality  and  both  teach  and  exemplify  the 
principles  of  self-government  Indivic.uallv  our  people  must"  have 
a  spiritual  revival  They  must  abandon  their  attitude  of  laissez- 
faire,  their  belief  that  conditions  of  life  in  our  country  are  as 
good  as  can  t>e  expected,  their  confidence  that  we  can  exist  In 
.splendid  isolation  They  must  become  intolerant  of  Ignorance, 
greed,  and  Inju-tlce.  They  must  reaffirm  their  belief  in  th- 
equHhty,  brotherhood,  dignity,  and  moral  responsibility  of  man- 
examine  objectively  our  successes  and  failures  as  a  nation-  and 
dedicate  their  lives  anew  to  the  task  of  Improving  our  efforts  to 
govern  ourselves 

As  young  people  It  will  not  be  hard  for  vou  to  understand  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  to  strive  honestlv  and  effectively  to 
apply  the  ethical  concepts,  values,  and  outlooks  of  democracy  to 
their  lives  and  institutions.  Your  difficulty  will  be  that  as  your 
hair  changes  color  and  you  are  forced  to  become  better  acquainted 
With  your  denti.-t  you  will  tend  to  t)ecome  too  mvopic  to  see 
far  beyond  your  own  interests.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  despite 
all  the  trials  with  which  thev  are  afflicted,  the  schools  are  dome 
increasingly  well  the  work  of  Inculcating  in  their  students  self- 
confidence,  love  cf  freedom,  belief  in  the  right  of  free  discus«^lon 
and  criticism,  respect  for  falr-mindednes.s  and  honesty  and  de- 
votion to  the  common  good.  The  main  obstacle  to  their  grea't-r 
service  has  been,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  to  be.  lack  of  support 
of  adults  who  have  abandoned  their  youthful  convictions  and 
refuse   to  be  bothered   about  the  state  of   the  Nation,   except   to 
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complain  about  It.  or  to  recognize  their  obligations  to  society, 
except  to  obey  such  laws  as  they  cannot  evade  In  short,  our 
failure  to  Improve  our  attempts  at  self-government  is  In  important 
part  attributable  to  our  luck  of  success  in  carrying  over  the 
valuable  attributes  of  youth  and  the  benefits  of  education  beyond 
commencement  day  —  with  a  c  ^nsequent  unlovely  narrowing  of 
thj  mind  and  a   depressing  spiritual   backsliding. 

Youth  is  normally  characterlz^ed  by  flexibility  of  mind,  enthu- 
siasm, curiosity,  frankness,  and  courage.  These  t.'aits.  often  mis- 
interpreted as  sympton\s  of  a  dangerous  radicalism  in  times  of 
fear  and  hysteria,  good  schools  and  wise  teachers  value  and 
cherish,  for  they  are  the  iiope  of  the  world  Tliey  are  indica- 
tions of  spiritual  health  and  Intellectual  vigor  But,  unfortu- 
nately. In  our  civilization,  when  a  man  seriously  takes  up  the 
business  of  making  a  living,  he  Is  Inclined  to  become  timid,  con-  , 
servaiivc.  selfish,  mentally  lazv.  narrow-minded,  and  opinionated,  | 
Just  as  he  is  prone  to  develop  adipose  tissue  and  hardening  of  ' 
the  arteries  He  often  l)ecomes  more  Inciividualistic  and  less 
socially  minded  He  is  discovered  In  attempts  to  Justify  his  fail- 
ure to  be  true  to  the  Ideals  of  his  youth  by  appeals  to  practi- 
cability and  the  educational  value  of  experience  He  ignores 
what  he  has  been  taught,  that.  In  resorting  to  this  type  of 
rationalization,  he  is  merely  salving  his  conscience  and  con- 
ditioning himself  to  things  as  they  are. 

There  is  little  hope  for  the  democratic  order  unless  young  minds 
refuse  to  undergo  deterioration.  Education  is  little  more  than 
preparation  for  a  trade  If  its  social  values  are  to  be  lost  in  large 
part  shortlv  after  graduation.  If  Injustice,  prejudice,  bigotry. 
and  selfLshiiess  are  Inevitably  to  prevaU  in  adult  life,  some  form 
of  totalitarianism  Is  probably  called  for  in  communal  living  and 
at  any  rate  is  good  enough  for  us.  If  we  are  to  have  and  to 
deserve  the  freedom  which  it  is  the  aim  of  democracy  to  provide, 
then  we  must  somehow  retain  the  faith,  zeal,  and  fiexiblllty  of 
trained  young  minds 

Fortunatelv,  while  we  cannot  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
or  halt  our  march  to  the  grave,  we  can.  barring  accident  and 
disease,  and  Indeed  In  spite  of  these,  preserve  and  Increase  our 
power  of  Intellect  and  grow  in  wisdom  throughout  our  lives 
Study,  observation,  and  experience,  together  with  serious  think- 
ing and  discussion,  mav  be  counted  upon  to  keep  the  mind  active, 
the  Ideals  untarnished,  and  faith  in  mans  destiny  suaiciently 
lively  to  deiTiand  the  works  without  which  It  is  dead  Most 
Important  of  all.  these  factors  will  produce  a  skilled  social  unlt^— 
the  individual  who  can  live  happily  both  with  his  fellows  and 
himself. 

A  great  tragedy  of  mankind  Is  the  persistence  of  the  age-old 
delusion  that  socUl  progre.ss  can  be  ensured  by  organization  and 
force,  that  enduring  peace.  Justice,  and  security  can  t>e  had  by 
formula,  Sound  social  advancement  is  a  product  of  peace,  and 
peace  is  Inspired  by  tranquil  minds,  Petrarch  tells  us  that  "five 
great  enemies  of  peace  Inhabit  with  us.  namely,  avarice,  am- 
bition, envv.  anger,  and  pride  If  those  enemies  were  to  be 
t)anished.  we  should  Infallibly  enjoy  p>erpetual  peace"  These 
traits,  the  causes  of  conflict.  Indicate  undisciplined  minds,  un- 
informed minds,  stultified  minds,  minds  willing  to  sacrifice 
principles  for  the  eese  of  complacency.  Continued  training  and 
self-discipline  can  banish  them  and  give  to  the  Individual  that 
inner  peace  which  makes  him  a  dependable  unit  of  an  evolv- 
ing civilization  in  which  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  ta,';te8 
are  cultivated,  "manners  refined,  views  broadened,  and  nature 
spiritualized," 

Members  of  the  cla.ss  of  1940,  In  behalf  of  your  Instructors,  as 
you  leave  these  halls.  I  deliver  an  admonition,  voice  a  wish,  and 
piomlse  you  a  reward. 

A  democracv  cannot  be  static.  When  it  ceases  to  improve,  it 
begins  to  break  do-wn  It-s  improvement  is  possible  only  as  Its 
citizens  become  Increasingly  worthy  to  govern  themselves.  Thus, 
you  are  to  remember  that  a  good  citizen  is  one  whose  mind  ia 
always   In  the   making. 

Our  hone  for  you  Is  our  hope  for  the  democratic  order,  that 
you  will  "always  be  of  the  group  of  men  "who  never  seem  to 
grow  old.  Always  active  in  thought,  always  ready  to  adopt  new 
ideas  they  are  never  chargeable  with  fogyism  Satisfied,  yet  ever 
dissatisfied,  settled,  yet  ever  unsettled,  they  always  enjoy  the 
best  of  what  is  and  are  always  first  to  find  the  best  of  what 
will  be," 

As  a  reward.  I  proml.se.  If  you  are  determined  never  to  become 
bankrupt  In  intellect  and  In  spirit  never  to  grow  old,  you  will, 
even  In  lives  of  toll  and  strife,  enjoy  that  inner  peace  which 
passe ih  all   understanding.     You  will  not  be: 

'Like  a  tree  grown   in  the  forert; 
In  a  moment  comes  its  loss  of  foliage; 
Its  end  is  reached  In  the  dockyard; 
It  is  floated  far  from  Its  place; 
The  flame  is  its  winding  sheet." 

But  you  win   rather  be: 

"Like  a  tree  grown  In  a  plot; 
It  grows  green,  it  doubles  its  yield. 
It  stands  In  front  of  Its  lord; 
Ita   frvilt   Is   sweet,    its   shade   Is   pleasant; 
And  its  end  is  reached  in  the  garden." 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON,  ARTHUR  H   VANDENBERG,  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1928  I  have  been  proud  to  be  known  as  a  'first 
friend"  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  glad  to  join  in  loading  every  battle  in  its  behalf. 
It  represents  a  great  cash  crop  for  American  agriculture,  not 
only  in  my  own  Michigan  but  also  in  many  other  States  of 
the  Union.  It  represents  an  essential  and  indispensable  com- 
modity which  should  be,  and  could  be.  produced  in  the 
United  Stales  on  a  basis  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-con- 
tainment. 

We  produce  but  one-third  of  our  domestic  sugar  consump- 
tion. If  we  produced  three-thirds,  agriculture  would  be 
immensely  benefited.     So  would  labor.     So  would  America. 

This  administration  has  occasionally  been  helpful — reluc- 
tantly helpful — to  sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar.  But  it  has 
always  been  fundamentally  hostile,  and  it  still  is  today. 
Its  sugar  policies  always  basically  consult  Cuba,  and  not  the 
United  States.  Cuban  sugar  welfare  come.<?  first.  I  think 
American  sugar  welfare  should  come  first.  That  always  was. 
and  always  will  be,  my  objective, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  beet-sugar  legislation  under  this  administration.  I  had 
planned  to  speak  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject;  but  in  view 
of  the  pressure  of  other  vital  matters  upon  these  closing 
moments  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  request  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  1934  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  ex- 
pre.ssed  In  the  Senate  a  sincere  apprehension.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  industry  from  the  eastern  beet 
area,  of  which  Michigan  Is  a  part,  had  reduced  to  writing  their 
reluctance  in  asking  me  to  support  the  proposed  legislation,  Tliey 
had  read  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
February  8.  1934,  which  suggested  that,  "we  ought  first  to  try  a 
eystem  of  quotas"  Ijefore  the  President  would  "recommend  plac- 
ing sugar  on  the  free  list,"  The  domestic  Industry  had  t)een 
informed  that  the  President  contemplated  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
under  the  fiexible  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act.  They  also  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  further  reductions  In  the  tariff  on  sugar 
considered  in  connection  with  a  reciprocal -trade  agreement  to 
be  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  Therefore,  under  the 
Circumstances.  It  was  apparent  that  the  payments  to  farmers 
were  to  become  offsets  .against  tariff  reductions,  which  in  turn 
would  be  offset  by  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  proposed  In  order 
to  finance  these  farmer  payments 

We  had  in  mind  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  It  Is  wise  today  to 
remember,  that  on  October  25,  1932,  candidate  Roosevelt  made  a 
speech  at  Baltimore  in  which  he  stated: 

"Of  course,  it  Is  absurd  to  talk  of  lowering  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products,  I  declared  that  all  prosperity  In  the  broader  sense  springs 
from  the  soil  I  promised  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  tarm  dollar  by  making  the  tariff  effective  for  agricul- 
ture and  raising  the  price  of  farm  products.  I  know  of  no  excessive 
high  tariff  duties  on  form  products, 

•I  do  not  jntend  that  any  duties  necessary  to  protect  the  farmer 
shall  be  lowered  To  do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  entire 
farm  program,  and  every  farmer  knows  It  and  will  not  be  deceived." 

But  In  February  1934,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a  message 
to  Congress  in  which  he  referred  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
as  "necessarily  expensive"  and  followed  this  statement  up  with  an 
unveiled  threat  by  saying  that,  "I  do  not  at  this  time  recommend 
placing  sugar  on  the  free  list,"    So  the  beet  grower  was  confused. 

In  1933.  the  domestic  sugar  industry  had  been  Invited  to  come 
to  Washington  to  talk  over  their  problems  with  Government 
officials.  They  left  In  Washington  a  selected  committee  repre- 
eeiitatlve  of  each  domestic  area  to  develop  a  plan  of  Government 
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■upervlslon.  Though  a  sugar  stabilization  agreement  was  reached 
by  all  domesl'c  interests,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  refused 
his  approval  without  giving  any  official  reasons,  although  it  was 
the   concensus   of    opinion    that    Cuban    objections    had   prevailed. 

Lest  we  forget.  1  will  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Importation  of 
Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  had  fallen  off  to  a  point 
that  m  1933  only  1.&51.859  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  were  marketed 
In  the  United  States.  The  well-known  reason  for  this  was  the 
extraordinary  expansion  of  sugar  pruductlon  In  the  Islands  (es- 
pecially the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  the  Increasing  pro- 
duction In  continental  United  States.  Cuba  was  gradually  being 
educed  out  of  Its  most  available  and  profitable  market  by  domestic 
Islands  wUhln  the  United  States  tariff  wall  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  chief  rea.son  for  this  development  was  the  extreme  prices 
charged  the  American  consumers  In  the  post-war  period,  at  the 
time  when  the  Cubans  had  control  of  the  market.  This  high- 
price  experience  had  led  to  governmental  encouragement  of  sugar 
prcductlon   in  domestic  Islands. 

Therefore.  It  Is  entirely  accurate  to  state  that  the  adoption  of 
the  sugar -quota  system  under  the  Jones-Coetlgan  Act.  which  came 
simultaneously  with  two  tariff  reductions  on  Cuban  sugar,  was 
primarily  a  program  to  stabilize  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  and  to 
earmark  a  larger  share  In  the  American  market  for  Cuban  sugar. 

I  expressed  the  opinion,  when  the  Jones-Coetigan  bill  was 
being  considered  In  1934.  that  the  proposed  act  could  be  a  benedic- 
tion upon  tlie  sugar  Industry  or  it  could  become  a  curse.  The 
answer.  I  stated,  "lies  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Presl- 
'dent  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  their  associated  com- 
missars In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  We 
are  proposing  for  the  time  being,  as  I  shall  presently  indicate,  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  In  complete  candor.  I  later 
reco«rnlzed  that  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  well  admlntstered. 
n.s  shown  at  page  160  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  1937. 

Under  the  Jones-Cost igan  Act  the  consumption  estimates  were 
noade  with  a  view  to  adjusting  supply  and  demand  as  accurately 
as  It  la  possible  to  do  so  by  anticipation.  The  Department  did  a 
good  Job.  as  the  authority  for  changing  the  estimates  severaJ 
times  during  each  year  was  not  needed,  and  the  price  paid  for 
sugar  by  the  consumer  was  admittedly  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
sumer and  was  pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  President  of  the 
UniteJ  States  (In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  I.  1937)  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Harrison,  dated  May  7.  1936  and  in  a  Statement 
on  Sugar,  issued  March  15.  1937K  The  sugar  Industry  had  been 
reasBured  However,  my  apprehensions  had  again  become  aroused 
in  1937  because  of  a  proposal  by  the  E>epartme:it  of  Agriculture 
that  a  yardstick  of  price  control  should  be  provided  in  a  new 
sugar  law.  to  be  based  upon  the  profitableness  of  the  production 
of  the  five  major  agricultural  crops. 

When  this  proposal  «as  analyzed  by  the  domestic  sugar  Indus- 
try. It  was  fountl  that  according  to  Department  statistics  the 
five  major  crop.^  l-.ad  not  been  profitable  for  several  years,  and 
therefore,  the  pertinent  question  was  asked  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Se::ate  Finance  Committee  in  1937.  page  161.  whether  when 
the  five  principal  crips  were  unprofitable,  would  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  required  to  make  the  production  of  sugar  beets  In 
the  United  Stales  unpirofltable.  In  applying  the  proposed  admin- 
istration yardstick?  No  direct  reply  w.is  given,  but  the  Finance 
Committee  was  not  satisfied  and  rejected  the  proposed  yardstick; 
nevertheless,  the  determination  to  change  the  poiicy  of  the  Fed- 
eral CKJvemment  under  the  sugar  program  continued  unabated. 
The  old  policy  of  estimating  consumption  on  the  basis  of  actual 
requirements  of  sugar  was  abandoned  the  day  after  the  President 
signed  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  and  In  Its  stead  the  policy  of 
direct  price  control  cnme  Into  being 

Let  me  Illustrate:  The  estimate  of  C'->n8umptlon  for  1937  had 
been  made  under  the  Jones- Costlpan  Act  at  6.682.670  tons,  but 
on  September  2.  under  the  new  Sugar  Act  this  was  changed  to 
7.042.733  tons.  The  sugar  market  knew  that  this  was  entirely 
excessive  and  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bore  this  cut  This  was  later  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
public  release  showin:;  that  actual  deliveries  for  consumption  In 
1937  were  6.677.456  tons,  which  wa^  practically  the  amount  of  the 
original  but  abandoned  est;nuite.  and  way  below  the  exiu;gerate<l 
figure  of  the  amended  estimate.  This  was  the  first  demonsya- 
tlon  of  the  change  In  policy  from  using  the  quotas  s-tr.ctly  to 
adjust  supply  and  demand  to  using  the  quotas  for  the  purpose 
of  depressing  the  pr-.ce  and  thereby  galn:nK  greater  control  over 
the  domestic  stigar  Industry  in  all   of   Its  operations. 

Section  201  of  th--  Su£,ar  Act  of  1937  provides  that  the  Secretary 
when  making  consumption  estimates  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  consumption  during  the  preceding  12-nionth  period  ending 
October  31  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  Inventories,  popula- 
tion, and  demand  conditions  But.  the  effect  of  making  available 
each  year  in  1937.  In  1938  and  in  1939  more  sugar  than  was 
actually  requlrtpd  by  consumers  was  that  the  year -end  Inventories 
of  cane  refiners  and  importtrs  have  been  built  up  ."so  that  on 
January  1.  1940.  there  was  a  total  of  911.384  tons  of  sus^ar.  all  of 
which  sugar  Is  available  for  marketing  m  1940  In  addition  to 
the  total  quotas  amounting  to  6  723.100  tons.  Therefore.  Instead 
Of  the  consumption  estimate  of  6.725.100  tons  being  the  total 
amount  of  su^ar  made  available,  there  has  been  aciually  made 
available  a  total  of  7  636  384  tons  of  su<ar  in  the  United  States 
during  1940.     For  the  past  5-year  period  in  thi>  United  States  the 


average   deliveries  of   sugar   for   consumption    have   been    6.702.807 

tons,    or   933.577    tons  less   than    the    amount   of   sugar    now    made 

available      This  oversupply  of  14  p>ercert  naturally  brings  about  a 

maladjustment  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  result  Is  that  the 

i    duty-paid   price   of   raw   sugar   Is   today   less   than    it   has   been   at 

I    any  time  since   19.12  and  les-s  than  It  has  been  on  the  average  for 

I    any  year  in  the  history  of  the  indu.stry.     To  bring  this  matter  up 

to  date,  let  me  say  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  In  the  first  4 

months  of  1940  is  running  less  than  it  was  in  the  same  period  In 

1939 

It  shotild  be  pertinent  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1936  In  connection  with  the  price  of  sugar.  I  quote; 
"We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  agrlcultiire  to  use  all  available 
means  to  raise  farm  Income  toward  Its  prewar  pvirchasing  power 
The  farmer  Is  no  longer  suffering  from  •  •  •  3-cent  stigar." 
The  price  of  raw  sugar  averaged  In  1932.  2  93  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  was  from  this  depression  price  that  the  industry  was  to  be 
saved  by  the  sugar  program.  Under  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act 
the  raw-sugar  price  was  Improved  to  3.217  cents  in  1935.  3595 
cents  m  1936.  and  3  449  cents  In  1937.  Then  came  the  new 
Sugar  Act.  and  the  changed  policy  resulted  in  prices  of  2.940 
cents  in  1938  and  2.989  cents  in  1939  Now.  today,  raw  sugar 
is  being  offered  in  New  York  at  2  75  cents  with  no  takers,  because 
every  buyer  of  raw  suj^ar  knows  that  there  is  available  more  sugar 
than  the  United  States  market  can  possibly  coustime  in  1940.  I 
hardly  would  expect  that  this  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform 
would  receive  any  greater  consideration  th£in  has  been  the  fate 
of  other  pledges  and  promlsei.  but  I  submit  It  as  evidence  that 
the  New  Deal  Is  committed  definitely  by  Its  own  platform  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  suffering  under  3-cent  raw  sugar  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  promises 
and  pledges,  but  wants  to  have  written  Into  the  law  a  yardstick 
which  will  make  It  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pursue  a  policy  which  Is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  consumer 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  domestic  sugar  Indu-stry  as  a 
whole  In  accordance  with  law  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

STTPPLT    AND    DEMAITO    IN    ST7CAR     U?n)EK    QUOTA     LrCISLATTOM 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  seaboard  refiners  and  the  Importers 
of  direct-consumption  sugar  have  a  certain  inventory  of  sugar 
which  has  been  charged  against  the  quotas  and  which  can  be 
marketed  In  the  following  year  in  addition  to  the  current  quotas 
Such  inventory  Is  called  quota  Inventory  Therefore,  the  total 
'  available  supply  for  distribution  in  any  year  Is  this  quota  Inven- 
I    tory  plus  the  consumption  estimate  for  the  year. 


Quota  invpntory.  Jan.  1: 

Kpfni'fs'  ra»"^     

ki'fioiTs'  rvfln(><l 

lni;<orltTS'  (iintt... 

Totil  

Initial  coDsumptioo  esti- 
niats 

Total       available 

supply 

Poll  verk-s  for  year 

Eicess— Supply 
over  demauti . . . 

Qnota  Inventory.  Jan.  1: 

R<fln«T5'  r»\n  

Hi  fini  rs'  nflnoil 

Importers'  -iircct 

Tot.ll      

Fln.il  coo^uinptioo  estl- 
niat« 

Total       araiUble 
$u|i|>Iy   . . 
Delivtrits  for  year  

Ktcess — supply 
over  ck'manil 


1935 


193« 


301.769 
320.335 
189. 134 


90. 51ft 
lft5,967 
113.620 


1837 


1938 


141.413 

M»,753 

50,901 


1939 


1940 


IM.  829:     179.  41S|      448, 324 

Ml.TTftl     .-JlLMOi      3.Mi.5aS 

43. 237       76.  SSJi       IM.  4i5 


711.228      3T0.  1031     448,153      549.  S42'     ,W7. 4021       911. 2R« 
6, 359. 26118. 134. 0881ft.  f»%  BTOlft.  Ml.  761  Ift,  832. 1.S7'  ft.  725. 103 


7, 070.  489  6.  «4.  191  '7. 110.  «25  7.  411.  fl03  7. 399.  55o'  7. 636.  3*4 
«.  623.  a«8  «,  7W.  496  «,  677.  456  6.  642.  981  6.  865,  402' '  6.  6:W.  3H\ 


711.22SI    370.103     44S,  155i    549.  S42,     567.4021      911. 2»4 

III! 

6,359.38i;«.81Z6677.042.733'6.780.566        (*)        >6,607.745 


7.07a489  7. 182.7  0  7.490,888  7.330.408'       0)  7.519.023 

6. U23,69S;6. 7^,496.6,677.4566. 612, 981  6. 865.  402    ft. 636. 384 


446.791 


478,294 


813,432'    667.427        (T) 


88i.64j 


'  K--tnint("l. 
•UnliiiiilKl. 
»  Consainplion  tstima.te  in  effect  June  15,  1940.  i 

The  above  table  shows  that  under  the  Jones-Crstigan  Act  the 
normal  year-end  carry-over  was  less  than  500  000  tons  Under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  the  consumption  estimate  was  such  that  It 
provided  for  a  carry-over  of  a  Uttle  less  than  500.000  tons,  which 
Is  about  normal,  while  under  the  present  Supar  Act  the  carry- 
over provided  for  is  greatly  in  excess  of  normal,  and  this  year  is 
practically  twice  normal.  Tills  means  thai  at  the  beginning  of 
1941.  if  the  United  States  coi.suniption  .s  the  same  In  1940  as  it 
w-as  m  1939.  there  will  be  a  greater  cair>-ovcr  than  on  January  I, 
1940.  and  if  the  present  d?clln!ng  trend  of  consumption  continues, 
there  will   be   well   over    1.000.000   tons   of  oversupply. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  purpose  h«s  now  become  to  get 
greater  and  greater  control  over  all  of  the  operations  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry,  for  the  sim.ple  reason  that  the  price  for  sugar 
pa.d  by  consumers  at  retail  stores  in  1940  is  very  much  less  than 
the  price   paid    by   consumers   in    the   period    1934-36,   whlct^  price 
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was  considered  fair  by  the  consumer  and  satisfactory  by  the 
present  administration  I  will  list  at  this  time  the  retail  prices 
of  sugar,  covering  the  period  under  discussion,  so  that  compari- 
sons may  be  made  on  the  bails  of  actual  cost  to  consumers. 

Cents  per  pound 

1923 9  9 

1924 9.0 

1925 7.0 

1926 6  8 

1927 7  2 

1928 6.9 

1929 6.4 

1920 6   1 

1931 5  6 

1932 5  0 

1933 5.3 

1934.. 5.5 

1935 5  7 

1936 5.  6 

1937 — 5  0 

1933 - 5  3 

1939 -  5  4 

AprU    1940 5.1 

Under  existing  circumstances  one  Is  Intrigued  to  Inquire  fur- 
ther as  to  why  the  policy  of  price  depression  should  be  persisted 
In  by  the  administration,  when  the  general  policy  has  been  re- 
peatedly announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  price 
of  all  agricultural  products  ought  to  be  increased.  I  am  Inclined 
tc  t»el,eve  that  the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Sugar  Act.  which  states  that  when  the  consump- 
tion estimate  is  le.ss  than  6.682.670  tons  of  sugar,  then  the  mini- 
mum quotas  shall  be  applied  to  all  domestic  areas  and  all  re- 
ductions in  quotas  must  come  off  of  the  quotas  for  foreign  areas, 
with  the  Philippine  I.slands  8"t  at  the  duty-free  limitation  pro- 
vided in  the  Ptiillppine  Independence  Act.  Consequently,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reduce  domes- 
tic quotas,  and  the  only  reduction  of  Importance  must  t>e  made 
In  the  Cuban  quotas.  The  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  during  each  year  when  he  finds 
that  the  estimate  of  consumption  is  greater  than  actual  require- 
ments, but  quite  evidently  the  more  important  consideration  is 
that  adjustments  made  at  this  time  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
downward,  and  obviously  the  largest  reductions  would  have  to  be 
made   in   the  Cuban   quota. 

But.  present  action  should  be  considered  not  only  on  the  basis 
ot  present  conditions  and  their  effect,  but  should  be  considered 
on  the  basis  ci  what  has  happened  before  in  connection  with 
quotas.  In  1936  and  In  1937  there  were  deficits  In  the  quotas  of 
some  domes; Ic  ar  us  and  at  the  proper  time  thtse  deficits  were 
transferred  to  the  other  areas,  as  a  result  of  which  Cuba  received 
more  than  one-half  of  all  reallotments  of  such  deficits.  Thus. 
Cuba  benefited  to  the  extent  of  having  her  quota  increased  several 
limes  m  the  pajit.  totaling  to  well  over  2.000.000  tons  in  193G  and 
In  1937,  The  very  I)q11cIcs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
applied  In  the  pnst  should  require  consistent  adjustment  of  supply 
to  dem.and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
but  apparently  a  strict  application  of  the  law  runs  counter  to 
the  Interpretation  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  and  does  not  fit 
in  with  the  consistency  of  keeping  Cuba  as  the  thief  beneficiary 
of  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  record  shows  that  for  some  reasons  which  are  locked  In 
the  bosoms  and  the  consciences  of  the  New  Deal  the  general  poli- 
cies of  the  present  administration  with  regard  to  agriculture  are 
not  applicable  to  sugar,  or  at  least  not  applied  to  sugar.  Although 
the  President  protested  In  1932  a»:alnst  any  suggestion  of  lowering 
tariff  rates  on  farm  products,  the  tariff  on  sugar  has  been  twice 
lowered  Similarly,  tlie  price  standards  for  agricultural  products 
are  not  applicable  to  sugar.  In  September  1939.  the  Immediate 
reaction  to  European  developments  brought  both  of  these  policies 
Into  what  was  obviou-sly  a  temporary  clash.  It  was  well  known 
to  officials  of  the  Sugar  Division  that  the  hysterical  demand  of 
consumers  for  surar  to  be  hoarded  was  entirely  unjustified  accord- 
ing to  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  There  was  ample  sugar  for  everybody  although  the 
desire  to  hoard  sugar  in  certain  localities  created  an  abnormal 
temporary  demand  Instead  of  a  public  announcement  being  made 
by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  showing  the  actual 
situation  which  would  have  calmed  the  fears  of  buyers  and  pre- 
vented anv  speculators  or  profiteers  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement,  the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  took  the  mor?  spectacular  course  and  suspended 
quotas  This  broui^ht  new  problems  for  the  sugar  Industry  although 
It  relieved  the  administrators  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
dlfSculties  which  were  Just  about  to  expose  the  extreme  and  im- 
practical burdcn'5  which  had  been  placed  unnecessarily  ujxjn  the 
domestic-sugar  industry.  For  one  thing,  some  processors  had  been 
ordered  not  to  sell  their  domestic  sugar  held  In  warehouses  al- 
though foreign  sugars  were  being  brought  in  as  a  result  of  exces- 
sive estimates  of  con.sumptlon.  That  situation  would  have  been 
hard  to  explain  to  the  consumers  Also,  there  was  a  carry-over  of 
approximately  3iX).000  tons  of  Puerto  Rican  su^ar  due  to  over- 
production, which  was  becoming  a  major  problem.  The  suspen- 
sion released  all  of  these  warehouse  sugars  and  the  market  hit  the 
bottom,  where  it  still  remains 


But.  the  suspension  of  the  quotas  had  automatically  restored 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  from  90  cents  to  $1.50.  At  first,  the 
Cubans  believed  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  considerable  sugar 
to  Europe,  but  apparently  the  European  countries  had  anticipated 
most  of  their  requirements  and,  therefore,  little  sugar  could  be 
diverted  from  tiie  United  States  market  to  Europ)e  on  the  ttasis 
of  war  prices.  Quite  naturally,  the  Cubans  began  to  protest  atxjut 
paying  the  higher  rate  of  tariff,  and  the  administration  was  in 
another  dilemma.  Let  us  see  how  the  New  Deal  mind  works  In  sugar 
and  whether  the  domestic  Industry  or  Cuba  became  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary in  the  restoration  of  quotas. 

First,  tlie  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  was  changed. 
In  the  original  agreement,  the  tariff  reduction  to  90  cents  only 
continued  in  effect  while  the  qtiota  system  was  operating,  and  when 
It  became  lnof>eratlve  the  duty  automatically  went  up  to  $150. 
The  State  Department  cured  that  situation,  as  far  as  sus]ienslons 
niay  go,  by  changing  the  provisions  so  that  the  reduction  In  tariff 
is  affected  only  when  the  quota  system  expires.  So,  If  there  Is 
another  suspension,  there  will  be  no  (juota  restriction  on  Cuba,  but 
nevertheless  Cubans  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  tariff  advantage 
despite  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  sugar  program  was  orig- 
inated on  the  proposition  that  the  reductions  In  tariff  were  offsets 
to  the  processing  tax  on  sugar  and  the  payments  to  sugar  farmers. 

There  was  another  situation  to  be  met  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba. 
Some  300.000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  were  m  the  United  Slates  or 
en  route  In  the  latter  part  of  December.  If  the  resiiTatlon  of  the 
90-cent  duty  became  effective  only  January  1.  then  all  of  this 
sugar  would  be  charged  against  the  1940  Cuban  quota  Tlie  Cuban 
owner  or  importer  would  have  to  choose  between  paying  the  higher 
tariff  or  having  the  1940  quota  charged  with  this  sugar.  The  quotas 
for  1939  could  not  be  restored  because  most  areas  had  already 
exceeded  their  quotas  The  administration  met  the  situation  by 
putting  into  the  Cuban  trade  agreement  a  new  provision  whereby 
the  rate  of  duty  would  be  reduced,  not  when  the  quotas  were  rein- 
stated, but  when  the  President  announced  his  Intention  to  restore 
quotas  By  this  artifice  the  reinstatement  of  quotas  was  left  to 
take  effect  in  January  1940.  but  the  announcement  having  been 
made  on  December  26.  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  automatically 
went  down  to  90  cents  during  the  last  week  in  1939  and  284,078 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  paid  the  lower  duty  and  escaped  being  charged 
again-st  the  1940  Cuban  quota.  Now,  this  sugar  is  being  marketed 
In  1940  after  Cuba  had  been  given  the  double  advantage  of  greater 
volume  of  imports  and  less  tariff,  both  of  which  have  had  Important 
effects  as  Cuban  sugar  has  been  sold  in  competition  with  beet 
sugar  produced  in  the  continental  United  Stales. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  recalls  the  episode  of  Colonel 
Batista,  who  had  been  received  vlth  great  pomp  in  1938  as  a 
benevolent  dictator  and  « ho  apparently  had  understood  that  he 
could  go  back  to  Cuba  and  announce  that  among  the  benefits  of 
his  triumphal  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  Cuban 
f^ugar  would  be  reduced  to  75  cents.  But  the  announcements  by 
Colonel  Batista  were  made  prematurely  over  the  radio  and  at 
press  conferences  where  American  correspondents  could  hear. 
A  Senate  Investigation  was  ordered  and  when  the  full  light  of 
publicity  played  upon  this  deal  the  administration  denied  any 
such  agreement  and  sought  to  confuse  the  issue  by  charging 
that  somehow  lobbyists  were  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  was 
not  reduced  to  the  furthe.   advantage  of  Cuba. 

I  have  found  that  the  American  public  is  not  fully  Informed 
about  the  sugar  program  and  that  very  few  people  realize  how 
the  sugar  program.  Instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  actually  works  out  as  a  profit.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  collects  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugar, 
or  53 '2  cents  per  100  pounds  of  beet  sugar,  and  this  has  meant 
revenues  annually  amounting  to  approximately  $70,000,000.  The 
tc'tal  cost  of  the  sugar  program  is  approximately  $50,000,000.  The 
actual  figures  for  1939  according  to  table  34,  page  42  of  the  official 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  of  March  1940. 
entlilod  ■Statistics  on  Sugar,"  show  collections  through  the  sugar 
tax  of  $73,233,000  and  the  cost  of  payments  to  growers  under 
the  program  was  $51,324,000;  thus,  the  United  States  Treasury 
makes  an  annual  profit  of  about  $20.000  000  As  far  as  I  am 
informed,  this  Is  the  only  agricultural  program  which  results  in 
a  profit  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  And.  since  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  today  Is  lower  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  1932,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  consumer  is  enjoying  a  benefit  instead  of  carry- 
ing a  burden. 

Another  part  of  the  sugar  program  which  is  little  known  and 
not  appreciated  Is  that  sugar  farmers  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
required  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  to  their  labor  and  who  agree 
In  their  applications  for  payments  to  pay  this  wage  and  not  to 
employ  child  labor.  All  agricultural  labor  Is  exempt  from  other 
Federal  wage  laws.  But  the  farmer  who  produces  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  must  comply  with  minimum  wage  scales  to  become 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  sugar  program. 

The  whole  idea  of  acreage  restrictions  under  the  Sugar  Act 
was  intended  to  result  in  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
Industry.  The  principle  was  that  In  compensation  for  acreage 
restrictions,  the  sugar  Industry  would  be  maintained  on  a  profit- 
able basis.  Yet.  the  opposite  has  happened  since  1937.  not 
through  outside  influences  beyond  control,  but  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  policies  of  the  administrators.  The  whole  trend  and 
purpose  of  the  sugar  program  has  now  become  openly  to  secure 
greater  and  greater  control  over  the  industry  and  all  of  its 
operations.     I  do  not  choose  to  enter  Into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
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the  p*tty  KnnoTanc«8  and  harassmenta  which  have  resulted  from 
the  unsympathetic  and  antagonistic  administrative  attitude,  but 
to  mention  a  few  at  le«at  will  demonstrate  that  the  growers  and 
sugar  producers  have  concrete  reasons  for  asking  that  the  Stigar 
Act  be  amended  In  several  Important  p&rtlcxilars  at  this  session 
cf  Congress. 

My  Inforn^tlon  U  that  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  administers  the  su^ar  program,  consists  of 
some  50  or  more  experts  and  specialists  headed  by  a  statistician 
from  New  York,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are  no  farmers 
In  the  Washington  office  The  time  of  planting  sugar  beets  Is 
certainly  weU  known  to  the  ofBclals  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  yet  Important  decisions  as  to  farming  practices  and 
as  to  wage  scales  have  been  delayed  tjeyond  the  planting  season 
and  beyond  reason  This  has  caused  many  growers  to  hesitate 
to  enter  the  program,  and  those  who  have  not  refused  to  plant 
beeU  have  been  forced  to  begin  their  farming  operations  in  the 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  actual  costs  of  producing  the 
planted  crop  might  eventually  become.  The  most  recent  instance 
is  that  of  the  determination  as  to  proportionate  shares  of  beet 
acreage  In  1940.  LlmiUtlons  were  placed  upon  this  acreage  at 
the  first  announcement  which  was  amended  after  a  few  weeks 
to  meet  complaints,  and  ftnally,  when  a  large  part  of  the  beet 
area  had  been  planted  in  sugar  beets  and  most  of  the  beet  pur- 
chase contracts  signed,  there  were  so  many  protests  coming  in 
from  the  field  that  the  lid  was  taken  off  as  It  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place  As  a  general  rule  farmers  are  subject  to  a  great 
many  uncertalntiea,  and  they  naturally  do  not  like  to  have  addi- 
tional uncertainties  created  and  the  result  has  been  In  too  many 
cases  that  growers  have  been  unwilling  to  continue  to  plant 
beets 

Although  there  Is  no  authorization  In  the  law  or  circumstances 
which  require  the  enforcement  of  secrecy,  the  bases  of  deter- 
minations remain  clouded  in  Department  secrecy.  No  Justincation 
or  explanation  Is  made  with  regard  to  such  Important  decisions 
as  consumption  estimates,  although  every  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  producing  sugar  Is  directly  Interested  in  these  deter- 
minations which  control  the  production  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  It  has  often  occurred  that  public  hearings  have  been 
held  in  connection  with  wage  rates  or  farming  practices  or  other 
matters  requiring  administrative  ruling,  and  no  evidence  has  Ijeen 
presented  Indicating  a  need  for  changes  from  year  to  year,  but 
regardleos  of  the  record  the  determinations  are  forthcoming  accord- 
ing to  plan. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Sugar 
Act  has  been  admlrUstered.  we  were  treated  to  another  one  of  the 
precedent-breaking  occurrences  which  have  become  so  frequent 
under  the  New  Deal.  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  had 
called  public  hearings  which  had  proceeded  for  3  days  with  more 
than  a  score  of  witnesses  suggesting  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  baaed  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  6  years  under  Govern- 
ment control.  All  of  the  farmers  who  appeared  had  presented 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  the  problems  which  had  arisen 
In  their  sections,  and  there  was  considerable  agreement  among 
these  farmers  as  to  changes  which  they  recommended.  At  least 
there  was  sufficient  Information  before  the  committee  to  work 
out  a  program  of  amendments  But  before  the  hearing  had  ad- 
journed the  President  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  which  he  politely  Informed  them  that  "no  sugar  legls^ 
latlon  Is  neceasarlly  required  at  this  session  of  Congress,  although 
It  might  be  advisable  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937." 
In  short,  the  President  shut  the  door  to  amendments  with  advance 
notice  of  veto  by  anticipation. 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  program  of  prepared- 
ness for  national  defense  this  country  has  ever  known  and  we 
contlnne  to  depend  upon  offshore  sources  for  70  percent  of  our 
supply  of  this  Important  dally  food,  while  our  growers  are  subjected 
to  limitations  and  all  sorts  of  restrictions,  which  cannot  be 
amended.  It  Is  tbe  same  old  story  that  the  policies  of  the  New 
Deal  have  general  application,  sugar  excepted. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  much  discretionary  pwwer  has  been 
given  to  the  SecreMry  of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  and 
there  should  be  more  definlteness  in  the  provisions  of  the  la^ 
so  that  the  sugar  industry  may  know  exactly  what  to  expect  in- 
stead of  being  left  subject  to  the  statistical  whims  and  economic 
fancies  of  young  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are 
more  concerned  with  International  theories  than  with  the  practical 
problems  of  farm  life.  The  domestic  sugar  industry  is  entitled  to 
explanations  and  justifications  In  connection  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  Issue  from  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  and 
which  control  practically  their  e^-ery  activity  on  the  farm  and  In 
the  plants  L>lke  most  businesses,  tills  industry  is  entitled  to  some 
progressive  sectirlty.  Including  the  expansion  normally  necessary 
to  healthy  American  agricultural  and  Industrial  life,  and  to  be 
unfettered — yes.  encoiuraged — in  fulfilling  its  economic  and  civic 
purposes  with  lienents  to  the  whole  Nation  which  always  flow 
from  pro8i>erous  free  enterprise. 

As  I  review  the  experiences  of  growers  and  processors  of  sugar 
under  the  control  programs  inaugurated  by  the  present  adnuntstra- 
cion.  and  after  consultations  with  persons  engaged  In  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  regimentation  and  restrictions  placed  upon  the  industry  are 
tinneccssary.  I  subacrit>e  to  the  pniM:lple  that  our  fanners  In  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  priority  and  preference  In  the  home 
market  and  certainly  famorers  who  produce  a  deficiency  crop  should 
be  encouraged  to  produce  more.    No  national-defense  program  can 


be  complete  which  fails  to  take  Into  consideration  the  availability 
of  essential  foods,  and  as  a  matter  of  practical  preparedness,  there 
should  be  more  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  when  we 
consider  that  less  than  30  percent  of  the  home  consumption  of 
sugar  Is  produced  on  the  mainland.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the 
best  safeguard  against  sugar  shortages  and  higher  prices  lies  in 
permitting  our  farmers  to  produce  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
The  sugar  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  must  necessarily 
be  based  upon  an  adequate  tariff  which  protects  our  farmers  and 
laborers  against  the  lower  standards  in  the  tropics,  supplemented 
by  quotas  against  foreign  countries  for  the  proper  adjustment  of 
supply  and  demand  and  for  the  protection  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike. 

Just  as  the  consumers  are  entitled  to  receive  the  protection  of 
the  Government  against  excessive  prices,  our  farmers  are  entitled 
to  receive  the  protection  of  the  Government  against  depressed 
prices.  Insuring  them  a  fair  return  according  to  American  stand- 
ards. The  experience  of  several  years  under  Federal  control  con- 
vinces me  that  this  is  a  proper  function  of  Government,  which 
can  t>e  successfully  applied  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  sugar- 
beet  growers  and  of  the  consuming  public. 

Essentially,  these  dpsirable  objectives  can  only  be  achieved 
throuj^h  such  an  administration  of  the  Federal  sugar  program  as 
recognizes  at  all  times  that  the  chief  beneficiary  must  be  the  do- 
mestic producer.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Sugar  Act  must 
be  appropriately  amended  to  secure  these  objectives  and  so  that 
definite  powers  which  do  not  permit  of  broad  discretion  such  as 
is  provided  in  the  present  law  will  insure  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer the  protection  and  the  kind  of  administration  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  and  which  in  my  opinion  was  Intended  by  Congress 
that  he  should  receive. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   DETROIT    FREE    PRESS 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  F^ee 
Press  of  June  11.  1940.  entitled  "Politics  or  Patriotism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  11.  1940) 
POLmcs   OR   PATaionsM — which    akk   we    gettingt 

If  we  are  not  at  war  we  ought  to  quit  pretending  we  are. 

If  we  are  at  war  we  ought  to  quit  pretending  we  are  not. 

Let  us  quit  pretending  about  anything  This  Is  no  time  for 
pretense. 

No  time  for  smartness  for  glib  airiness,  for  conjuring  rabb.ts 
out  of  high   hats,   for  cleverness  of   any   kind   whatsoever. 

The  issue  Is  simple  and  should  not  be  clouded. 

Th  American  people  want  preparedness  as  a  preventive  of  war. 
not  as  provocation  for  one 

In  the  hullabaloo  at  Washington  this  single  fundamental  fact 
8e*tns    rap.dly    being    forgotten 

President  Roosevelt  forgot  all  at>out  It  in  his  angry  address  at 
Charlottesville  last   night 

The  people  have  consented  without  protest  to  the  spending  of 
many  billions  in  the  belief  that  they  are  Investing  their  money 
In    an    insurance   policy. 

They  have  not  agreed  that  it  shall  be  tossed  into  a  gigantic  gamble 
on  the  turn  of  the  dice  in  Europe. 

The  President  has  declared  a  state  of  something  "short  of  war" 
existing.  But  there  Is  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  line  of 
less  than  war  and  war  itself 

All  this  is  vastly  disturbing  to  a  public  mind  long  Inured  to 
the  modem  technique  of  waging  wars  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  declare  them 

As  far  as  the  Nazi  high  command  is  concerned,  nothing  we  can 
now  do  or  say  will  affect  their  belief  that  we  are  their  sworn 
enemies. 

They  have  no   moral    niceties  about   such    matters. 

Our  finely  spun  techn.calitles  about  bemg  into  it  up  to  our 
necks  but  "short  of  war"  interest  them  not  at  ail. 

They  know  no  law  but  that  of  might  and  care  nothing  about 
hairline  definitions  and  shades  of  meaning. 

It  is  as  silly  for  us  to  thmk  otherwise  as  it  would  be  for  a 
brave  but  defenseless  poilu  to  a.-gue  his  metaphysical  r^^hts  as 
he  is  crushed  under  one  of  their  tanks. 

Berlin  does  not  listen  to  Philadelphia  lawyers. 
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As  far  as  the  Nn^ls  are  concerned.  In  their  present  military 
position,  we  arc  already  at  war  w.th  them  and  any  formal  declara- 
tion would  be  a  "mere  scrap  of  paper." 

We  may  fool  ourselves  by  pretending  this  is  not  so  but  we  are 
not  fooling  Hitler  end  Goerlng. 

For.  If  Germany  should  win.  victory  will  be  theirs  before  we 
could  affect  the  scales  one  way  or  another  even  If  we  declared 
ourselves  officially  Our  military  authorities  agree  that  it  will 
take  us  at  least  a  year  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  help  with 
either  men  or  equipment  of  any  consequence.  Before  that  time 
the  decision  will  have  come.  If  Germany  cannot  win  by  then,  she 
cannot  win  at  all.     So  say  all  the  experts. 

Therefore,  facing  the  situation  In  the  harsh  realism  of  thlnps  as 
they  are.  we  have  but  one  course  before  us:  To  get  this  Nation 
on  a  sound  foundation  for  national  defense.     And  nothing  else! 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  "guess  and  be  damned" 
programs  that  are  dazzling  in  conception  but  drab  in  conclusion. 

Mr  Roosevelt  asks  for  over  a  billion  dollars  and  the  Nation 
applauds.  Two  wi-eks  later  he  asks  for  another  billion,  with  a 
casual,  oh-by-the-way  approach  to  the  asking.  The  people  agree 
tc  that  Nor  do  they  flmch  at  the  adde<^l  tax  burden  of 
♦650  000  000. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  realities.  They  are  worried  only  over 
unrealities. 

Tlie  national  debt  limit  of  forty-flve  biUlon  Is  to  be  upped  to 
forty-eight  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for  $4,500,000,000  for 
the  ensuing  year  But  from  nowhere — least  of  all  from  the  White 
H-Usc — comes  a  clear,  concise  statement  of  how  this  burden  Is  to 
be  financed,  how  much  is  ac'.ually  needed,  and  what  it  is  going 
to  be  used  for 

The  "on  hand  or  on  order"'  technique  of  the  fireside  chat 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  the  financial  statements  that  have  been 
issued. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  confesses  very  little  Interest  In  where  and  how 
the  money  Is  to  be  raised  He  merely  says  the  Government  has 
to  have  It  No  one  has  questioned  that,  but  the  people  do  want 
to  know  where  seven  billions  in  the  past  7  years  has  already  gone 
for  the  same  purpose  with  very  little  to  show  for  it.  And  where 
this  is  going 

Nor  will  their  doubts  and  uncertainties  be  cleared  up  by 
cheerful  bedtime  fireside  chats.  Rich  and  poor  alike  must  be 
called  upon  to  make  tremendous  sacrifices,  and  the  palliatives  of 
platitudes  will  not  soothe  them  In  facing  a  drift  InU)  a  war  they 
do  not  want. 

If  it  is  legal  and  proper  and  In  keeping  with  a  sound  prepared- 
ness program  to  order  the  Army  and  Navy  to  turn  back  to  manu- 
facturers what  equipment  we  now  have  on  hand  as  "obsolete," 
for  them  In  turn  to  sell  to  the  Allies,  what  is  to  prevent  the  same 
tricky  device  being  used  when  new  guns,  planes,  and  other  essen- 
tials are  delivered'     "Obsolescence*  can  be  an  elastic  word. 

And  stripped  of  its  camouflage  this  latest  move  is  as  baldly 
an  act  of  war  as  though  we  were  to  order  the  American  fleet  into 
action 

Another  thing:  There  Is  a  growing  belief  that  In  some  phases  of 
the  Washington  situation  there  has  been  more  politics  than  there 
b£is  been  patriotism. 

Ironically  enough,  the  finger  of  suspicion  this  time  Is  not  pointed 
by  Wall  Street  economic  royall:ts.  or  rival  politicians.  The 
charges  are  made  by  some  of  the  staunchest  defenders  and  advo- 
cates of  the  New  Deal  philosophy. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  quoting  of  more  than  three,  but  they 
are  typical  and   their   left-wing  fidelity  need  not  be  doubted. 

First,  there  is  John  T  Flynn,  long  a  special  economic  adviser 
to  the  New  Deal  and  one  of  its  most  prolific  apologists  He  charges 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  using  the  present  emergency  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  hide  the  failures  of  his  program  to  put  men  back  to 
work  and  to  restore  prosperity 

Second,  there  is  The  New' Republic  which  since  1933  has  been 
the  quasl-offlclal  organ  of  the  so-called  "palace  Janissaries,"  the 
inner  circle  of  ardent  leftisU  within  the  White  House  This  publi- 
cation makes  no  bones  about  the  Administration  playing  politico 
with  one  of  the  pravest  situations  that  ever  confronted  our  Nation. 
In  the  current  Issue  It  says: 

"On  the  political  side,  the  New  Dealers  sought  to  make  use  of 
the  defen.se  issue  U)  create  a  coalition  Cabinet,  with  the  single- 
hearted  purpose  of  rendering  their  conservative  opponents  helpless 
In  the  coming  campaign 

"Ami  ng  certain  liberal  groups  It  was  feared  that  Mr  Roosevelt, 
In  proposing  a  coalition,  was  surrendering  to  the  Republicans, 
offering  to  make  terms  with  them.  On  excellent  authority  it 
can  t>e  said  that  this  is  untrue. 

"The  new  dealers  were  try-ing  to  ensnare  hostapes  It  was  a 
skillful  plan  The  Republicans  could  not  have  attacked  tho  New 
Deal  if  the  heads  of  their  party  were  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet 

"Col.  Frank  Knox,  the  first  Republican  leader  interviewed  by 
Mr  Roosevelt.  Is  suppo.sed  to  have  accepted  the  plan,  and  may  yet 
enter  the  Cabinet  However,  coalition  was  killed  by  the  acerb 
antl-thlrd-term  statement  of  former  Governor  Landon  ' 

Third,  there  is  Oswald  Garrison  VUlard,  dean  of  American  liber- 
als, for  many  years  editor  of  the  other  left-wing  weekly.  The 
Nation,  and  now  it-s  contributing  editor.     He  writes: 

"The  national  fright  over  the  success  of  the  ■blitzkrieg'  has  pulled 
the  President  out  of  a  bad  hole.  War  or  no  war.  he  had  to  have 
the  right  to  get  us  further  into  debt  since  it  is  entirely  beyond  him 
to  put  our  industry  fully  to  work.  •  •  •  Hitler  has  given  him 
another  breathing  spell      •     •     • 
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"Of  course,  the  new  taxes  will  not  produce  one-sixth  of  the 
sum — $4,500.000.000— which  the  President  has  asked.  It  is  only 
a  clever  joke — not  a  serious  effort      •      •      •." 

The.se  accusations  should  be  met. 

The  President  himself  should   accept  them  as   a  challenge. 

They  are  not  Isolated  instances. 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  may  well  depend  upon  their  truth  or 
falsity 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  if  politics  is  being  played  with 
human  misery,  if  politics  is  Jeopardizing  all  that  we  have  or  ever 
hope  to  have.  If  politics  has  taken  the  place  of  patriotism. 

This  is  what  the  accusations  mean — If  they  mean  anything. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  men.  money,  and  machines. 

It  is  one  of  morals. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  remarked  that  every  word  a  President 
says  weighs  a  ton.  He  meant  that,  because  of  the  tremendous 
power  a  President  possesses,  he  should  carefully  weigh  his  words. 

The  people,  loving  Mr  Roosevelt,  as  their  friend  and  crusader 
have  smiled  indulgently  in  the  years  past  at  some  of  his  free  vocal 
efforts  and  Puckish  byplay.  All  In  good  fun,  they  said,  each  un- 
derstanding the  other. 

Now  there  are  these  rumors,  no  lonqer  passed  along  only  by 
those  who  might  be  dismissed  as  reactionaries  or  disRruiitled  lead- 
ers of  business.  And  from  these  reports  stem  the  element  of 
uncertainly  which  steals  across  our  land.  For  Mr.  Roosevelt  still 
carries  on  In  the  same  breezy  Insouciance  that  captivated  most 
of  us  In  hiB  Inaugural  addrcs.s,  when  his  happy  courage  gave  a 
despairing  people  a  great   new  hope. 

In  the  present  sorry  situation,  however,  that  happy-warrior  role 
seems  synthetic 

The  people  know  of  the  disgraceful  situation  that  exists  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  a  sore  that  has  festered  for  years — 
the  deadly  personal  feud  between  Secretaiy  Woodring  and  his 
first  assistant,  Johnson — a  chaotic  condition  allowed  to  continue 
for  the  sake  of  political  expediency. 

The  people  know  that  Charles  Edison  was  promoted  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy  only  to  give  him  a  prestige  that  would 
aid  hini  in  his  campaign  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  Charlie 
McCarthy  for  the  notorious  Buss  Hague  of  that  State.  His  resig- 
nation is  dated  June  24. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  our  sole  defense 

Yet  we  see  ihe.se  vital  departments  manhandled  by  misfits;  and, 
in  one  of  them,  the  personnel  torn  with  openly  declared  enmities. 

It  Is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  are  willing  to  lend 
attentive  ear  to  the  steadily  increasing  barrage  of  reports  that  all 
is  not  well  in  Washington. 

Only  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  unsullied  sincerity  can  be  given 
the  answer  that  will  cleanse  from  their  minds  the  miasma  of 
doubts  and  fears  which  now  inflicts  them. 

Tliere  is  an  explanation  of  the  public's  long  complacency  con- 
cerning oft-repeated  charges  of  chicanery  in  high  office. 

There  has  been  a  Nation-wide  moral  let  down 

There  was  the  bitter  disillusionment  of  the  World  War.  the 
hjrprocrisy  and  lawlessness  that  went  with  prohibition;  the  tragedy 
of  the  Hardin*];  scandals,  the  p>ain  of  which  In  the  body  politic  was 
dulled  by  the  narcotic  of  the  Coolidge  prosperity — which  turned 
out  to  be  a  rubber  check;  there  was  the  stodgy  ineptitude  of  Hoover 
who  told  them  that  poverty  had  been  wlf)ed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.     And  now  this! 

A  corroding  cynicism,  born  of  the  constant  crash  of  hop>es,  had 
calloused  the  people  to  accept  without  ringin(^  protests  of  righteous 
Indignation  many  conditions  they  knew  to  be  wrong. 

But  the  free  press  believes  that  there  is  an  awakening  at  hand, 
a  revival  of  our  national  sense  of  honor. 

Out  of  our  new  common  danger  tiiere  can  come  a  strengthening 
of  our  moral  fiber,  a  revltallzation  of  the  old  ideals  once  vouchsafed 
US  by  a  benign  and  patient  Providence — If  He  will  but  again  grant 
us  the  power  to  see. 

Without  this  there  can  be  no  true  patriotism.  For  patriotism 
is  an  unselfi&h  love  of  country  that  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  instincts 
of  the  people.  It  knows  no  parly,  no  creed,  no  sectionalism.  In  its 
spiritual  essence  it  Is  the  living  soul  of  the  Nation. 

Only  through  the  reawakening  of  this  spirit  can  there  come  to  us 
the  cool  clear  light  of  understanding — when  we  will  know,  deep 
within  ourselves,  that  we  are  living  a  Ufe  and  not  playing  like 
actors  doing  their  parts  upon  a  stage. 

And  reason,  sound  understanding  freed  of  all  theatricallsm,  dic- 
tates that  It  Is  our  duty  to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars. 

Sane  people  first  look  after  their  own  children  before  they  do 
those  of  their  neighbors.     God  helps  tho.se  who  help  them:=;olv(>fl. 

We  can  best  serve  mankind  by  keeping  alive  on  this  soil  the 
principles  of  human  liberty  that  first  found  root  here. 

To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  In  the  last  war  we  nearly 
lost  our  own.     We  may  not  be  so  fortunate  another  time. 

Logic  demands  that  we  build  a  national  defense  to  preserve 
ourselves  and  our  principles  of  government. 

If  we  do  this  we  will  be  in  better  p>osition  to  help  in  the  restoration 
of  a  now  mad  world  back  to  its  sanity. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  people  have  willingly  consented  to  the 
voting  of  all  these  billions  to  President  Roosevelt — not  for  the 
purpo.se  of  becoming  involved  once  more  in  the  age-old  confliclis  of 
European  power  politics. 

So.  let's  quit  pretending. 

And  woe  unto  them  who  play  politics  in  this  hotir  of  tbe  Nation's 
deepest  need  I 
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Compulsory  Military  Training 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  morning 
dispatched  an  open  letter  to  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  training.  It  is  a  very  great  subject  and  a  very 
important  subject.  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  not  here  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  public 
officials  in  genera]  and  leaders  in  the  Government  should 
know  the  contents  of  this  letter.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by  reading  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  into  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

AM    OPEN    LETTFR    TO    THE    PKESIDEKT 

The  Honorable  Frakklin  D    Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  I'nitrd  States. 

White  House.   Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  President:  Why.  If  you  feel  tt  necessary  to  train 
the  youth  of  America,  do  you  not  use  the  available  local  facilities 
first?  It  looks  to  me  and  to  a  lot  of  other  people  back  home  as 
though  your  .dea  of  compulsory  training  would  be  a  lot  more 
American  and  a  lot  more  practical  and  sensible  as  well  as  much 
less  expensive  If  you  would  start  out  by  using  our  facilities  In 
each   home  community   first. 

As  you  know,  many  schools  are  standing  by.  waiting  and  anxious 
to  .nstltute  Junior  R.  O  T.  C.  units,  but  they  are  receiving  no 
encouragement  either  from  you  or  from  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments 

In  my  own  district  our  city  vocationnl  schools  are  waiting  for 
word  from  you  to  train  1.500  additional  aviation  and  auto  me- 
chaiiics.  electricians,  mach.nists,  blacksmiths,  radio  mechanics, 
cooks,  etc. 

One  school  alone.  De  La  Salle  High  School,  hp.s  upward  of  1,000 
boys  enrolled,  and  they  have  asked  and  are  pleading  for  a  Junior 
Naval  or  Army  R  O  T  C.  unit  I-'urthorinore.  the  idea  has  the 
support  of  Archbishop  John  Oregory  Murray,  of  St.  Paul.  StUl, 
a  deaf  ear  Is  turned  to  their  request  here 

We  have  many  other  local  facilities  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  in  camps  and  activities  now  set  up  and  operating,  so 
why  look  further  and  go  to  such  radical  extremes  as  proposed 
until  we  have  exhausted  the  full  utilization  of  our  present  local 
cpportxmlt.es? 

Reading  my  telegrams  and  mail,  it  Is  evident  that  sentiment  is 
almost  unanimously  bpposed  at  this  time  to  compulsory  military 
training  and  to  the  youth  camps  you  have  suggested. 

Why  take  our  /^outh  from  their  homes  and  out  of  the  whole- 
some environment  in  which  mo.st  of  them  are  living  and  trans- 
plant them  Into  the  lonely.  lnho.«pitabIe.  and  disturbing  and 
di.-iCourag;ng  arena  of  a  training  camp?  Their  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  well-being  is  too  important  to  be  disregarded  In  that  way 
We  shou'd  keep  our  ycuth  in  their  homes  and  in  their  home 
communities  Just  as  long  and  just  as  f.ir  as  possible  and  this 
suggestion  I  make  here  is  in  keeping  with  that  idea  and  is  a 
practical  movement  which  will  aid  our  nerd  for  preparedness  and 
rational  defense,  but  at  the  same  time  l>e  conservative  of  the 
best  values  of  the  Nation. 

Mr    President,  we  want  no  foreign  wars;   we  want  none  of  our 
American  boys  to  flght  in  foreign  lands  or  seas:   we  want  only 
to  prepare  to  protect  and  defend  our  own  shores  and  border,  and 
the   idea  I  have  suprgested   is   t>e5t   suited  to  attain   that  end. 
I  aiu.  most  sincerely  yours, 

John   G.   Alexander,   M.   C. 


Sidney  Hillman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OK  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  organization  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  under  Sidney  HiUman  means  communism  in 


the  years  to  ccme.  He  is  more  dangerous  than  Earl  Browder 
and  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  than  10.000  Harry 
Bridges. 

In  order  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  country 
may  know  what  is  proposed  with  reference  to  their  children, 
let  me  give  you  a  brief  word  picture  of  this  man  who  is 
playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  remaking  of  America. 

Sidney  Hillman  was  born  in  1887  in  Zagare.  Lithuania, 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  was  educated  in  a 
seminary  of  that  city,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  20.  In  New  York  City  he  became  acquainted 
with  Morris  Hillquit  and  Leon  Trotsky,  and  about  that  time 
became  a  member  cf  the  Socialist  Party.  He  met  Miss 
Bessie  Abramovitch,  a  protegee  of  Emma  Goldman,  and 
married  her. 

In  1910  he  marshalled  his  followers  in  a  successful  strike 
against  Hart,  Schaffner  8i  Marx,  garment  manufacturers, 
and  in  the  agreement  which  followed  the  winning  of  the 
strike,  represented  his  organization  as  business  agent  or 
deputy  from  1311  to  1914. 

Hillman  has  been  president  of  the  Amaljiamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  since  its  founding  in  1914. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Amalgamated  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  of  Chicago,  111.,  since  1922,  and  director  of 
the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  since  1923. 

His  policy  was  partly  indicated  in  an  editorialized  state- 
ment in  the  Advance,  issue  of  March  9,  1917,  as  follows: 

We  have  unfurled  the  crimson  banner  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  rally  around  it.  It  is  bearing  a  message  of  hofje  and  the 
salvation  for  the  workers.  Our  banner  will  never  be  furled  before 
we  reach  the  goal — the  emancipation  of  the  working  class. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Amalgamated,  held  in  Montreal. 
Canada,  in  1926  the  Advance,  issue  of  June  11,  1926.  quoted 
Hillman  as  saying: 

I  hope  that  our  organization  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will 
recognize  every  part  of  the  labor  movement  as  our  own.  whether 
in  the  textile  mills,  the  needle  trades,  or  anywhere  else,  because  the 
cause  of  the  labor  movement  Is  our  own  cause.  We  liavc  j;iven 
help  to  the  strikers  In  Passaic;  we  have  extended  our  help  to  every 
group  on  strike,  and  I  believe  I  speak  in  the  mind  of  our  organi- 
zation when  I  say  that  we  will  extend  help  not  only  to  those  who 
agree  with  us.  but  to  those  who  may  disagree  as  well. 

In  the  past  we  have  regarded  ourselves  as  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional labor  movement.  At  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Ru.ssia  we 
contributed  generously  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars;  we 
contributed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  needle  trades  of  Russia. 
We  have  extendc^d  aid  to  the  German  labor  movement,  to  the 
Polish  workers,  and  to  the  workers  in  Austria. 

Hillman's  assistance  to  the  aspirations  of  Soviet  Russia 
took  a  more  tangible  form  in  his  taking  over  the  presidency 
of  the  Russian -American  Industrial  Corporation  in  1922. 
This  organization  sent  out  a  prospectus  to  their  following, 
saying  that  they  had  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government,  and  they  offered  stock  of  the  corporation 
at  $10  a  share. 

In  the  October  6.  1922,  edition  of  Pravda.  the  Communist 
Party  in  Russia  published  an  interview  with  Comrade  Sidney 
Hillman.  saying  in  part: 

Comrade  Hillman  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Russian- 
Amerxan  Industrial  Corporation  is  but  the  first  step  toward  a 
really  practical  help  of  the  InternationRl  proletariat  to  Soviet 
RiUisia.  and  that  this  corporation  will  play  a  great  economic  and 
political  role  m  the  future. 

In  the  trial  of  Alexander  KrasnotchekofT  in  Moscow,  it  was 
declared  that  the  Russian-American  Inda^trial  Corporation 
was  still  indebted  to  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank, 
this  proving  the  connection  of  the  Russian-American  Indus- 
trial Corporation  with  Soviet  financing. 

Hillman  visited  Russia,  among  other  things,  to  assist  the 
Russian  Government  in  setting  up  its  garment  manufacturing 
plants.  The  official  proceedings  of  the  1922  convention  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  on  page  426. 
refers  to  the  visit  Mr.  Hillman  had  made  to  the  Italian  fac- 
tories, which,  at  that  time,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  work- 
men. In  part,  on  page  426  of  the  convention  proceedings, 
Mr.  Hillman  is  reported  to  have  said  as  follows: 

In  Rome  I  was  doubly  welcome;  the  secretary  of  the  metal 
workers  union  gave  me  a  letter,  the  only  key  to  open  the  gatet 
oX  the  factory,    Vfith  my  lulian  comrades.  I  landed  la  front  of 
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the  factory  which  looked  attractive  because  of  the  fine  'red'  fiag 
which  adoriicd  the  building  and  the  "red"  sentinrl  who  was  keeping 
watch.  I  stayed  for  lunch  with  the  members  of  the  factory  coun- 
cil. The  cotincll  then  took  me  through  the  factory.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  series  of  Inscriptions  on 
the  walls.  Including  the  Soviet  emblem. 

Reports  current  at  the  time  indicated  that  W.  Z.  Foster 
organized  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League  in  Sidney  Hillman's 
office.  Mr.  Hillman  was  a  member  of  the  defense  committee 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  was  in  the  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service,  an  affiliate  of  the  A.  C.  L.  U.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Garland  fund. 

It  is  the  well-established  belief  in  banking  circles  in  New 
York  City  that  the  Amtorg  Trading  Co.  deposited  funds 
in  Sidney  Hillman's  Amalgamated  Bank,  and  that  at  one 
time  the  Russian  Government  itself  did  some  of  its  business 
through  the  Amalgamated  Bank. 

It  is  also  accepted  in  banking  circles  that  next  to  one  of 
the  great  commercial  banks  in  New  York  City,  the  Amalga- 
mated Bank  has  done  more  business  than  any  other  in 
transferring  funds  to  Russia. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  in  1933.  at  which 
there  was  discussion  in  connection  with  Communi.<5t  ele- 
ments in  the  ranks  of  the  Amalgamated,  one  of  the  speak- 
ers— Walter  Carm^^n.  at  that  time  editor  of  the  New 
Masses — made  the  statement  that  many  people  handled  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  Russia  through  the  Amalgamated  Bank. 

In  1937  our  information  is  that  statements  of  a  similar 
character  were  made  by  two  persons,  one  of  them  repre- 
senting (he  Confidential  Secret  Service  Bureau  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  United  States  of  America. 

Sidney  Hillman's  career  is  typical  of  the  methods  and 
proceedings  of  boring  from  within,  explained  in  detail  by 
D.  J.  Saposs  in  h:s  'Left  Wing  Unionism." 

It  is  not  charged  that  Hillman  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  he  has  kept  In  touch  with  revolutionary 
groups  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  has  been  a 
sponsor  and  executive  board  member  of  numerous  left-wing 
orpanizations. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  chosen  to  represent  or 
speak  for  labor  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  National 
Defense,  and  the  man  who  has  been  selected  to  organize 
the  youth  of  the  country. 


Three  Aces  Versus  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OK    N<'KTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I    Friday.  June  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  FORT  WAYNE   (IND  )    NE\\'S-SZNTINEL 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Port  Wayne  <Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  ol  June  1,  1940,  entitled 
"Three  Aces  Versus  the  New  Deal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of  June  1.  1940] 

THan    ACES    VERSUS    THE    NEW    DEAL 

The  three  tip-to.)  American  aces  and  authorities  on  aviation 
and  air  defense  sre  now  In  publicly  proclaimed  agreement  en  the 
proposition  that  President  Rocsevelfs  politically  motivated  defense 
program  is    'cockeyi<l  " 

That  1.S  quite  '^riough  to  make  the  American  people  sit  up, 
take  notice,  and  call  a  halt.  Not  a  halt  on  effecting  actual  de- 
fense, but  a  hnlt  on  the  third-termlt«8'  partisan  proce!«sion  which, 
in  MaJ.  Al  Williams  words,  is  "tramping  In  the  death  march  of 
the  British  admirals." 

Major  Williams  recently  toured  Europe  and  lnt«nslvely  studied 
the  airplanes  nnd  aeronautical  methods  and  organizations  of  the 
principal  powers  of  that  continent. 

Now,  in  a  blistering  denunciation  of  the  Roosevelt  purpose  to 
help  the  AlUea  at  tlie  expeose  oX  our  own  national  defense  and 


national  security,  he  has  placed  himself  on  record  somewhat  more 
vigorously  than  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  Capt.  EWdle  Rlcken- 
backer.  his  fellow  aces,  but  in  substantial  agreement  with  those 
two  gentlemen. 

All  three  of  these  men  love  their  country  above  all  other  things 
on  the  face  of   the  earth. 

All   three  have  served  their  country  well  and  ably. 

All    three    are    nationally    and    Internationally    famous. 

All  three  are  recoRnlzed  as  iin8elfl.sh,  nonpartisan  devotece  of 
strong  and  elTectlvc  national  defense. 

All   three   are,    Indl-putably.   experts   in   their   field. 

It  menns  a  great  deal.  thf>refore.  that  all  three  agree  that  th9 
Roosevelt  policy  is  not  merely  faulty  but  actually  of  such  a 
chaiacter  as  to  Imperil  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 

If  you  were  in  need  of  a  surgical  operation,  you  would  welcome 
the  services,  or  at  least  the  counsel,  of  the  three  foremost 
sureeciis  in  America. 

If  you  were  in  need  of  legal  advice  ycu  would  respect  the  opinions 
of  the  three  foremost  lawyers  In  the  country. 

America  Is  now  interested  in  national  defense,  which,  all  parties 
agree    centers  primarly  in  air  defense. 

America,  therefore,  fchuuid  welcome  and  act  upon  the  expert 
counsel  of  her  three  foremost  air-defense  authorities — Charlie 
Lindbergh,    Eddie    Rickenbacker,    and    Al   Williams. 

What  do  these  men  say? 

Lindbergh  says  this: 

"If  we  are  in  danper  of  war.  It  is  not  becau.se  European  peoples 
have  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  America, 
but  brcau.se  certain  American  people  have  attempted  to  Interfere 
with  Internal  affairs  of  E^uiope.  •  •  •  We  need  not  fear  a 
foreign  invasion  unles.^  the  American  people.s  bring  it  on  through 
their  own  quarreling  and  meddling  with  affairs  ahropd.  Our  eyes 
should  not  search  beyond  the  horizon  for  problems  which  He  at 
our  own  feet.  •  •  •  There  Is  no  longer  time  for  us  to  enter 
this  war  successfully.  •  •  •  Let  us  stop  this  hysterical  chatter 
of  calamity  and  Ir^vasioii.  •  •  •  If  we  desire  peace,  we  need 
only  stop  asking  for  war.  No  one  wishes  to  attack  us.  and  no 
one  Is  In  a  position  to  do  so.  •  •  •  The  only  reason  that  we 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  Involved  In  this  war  is  because  there 
arc  powerful  elemcn's  In  America  who  desire  us  to  take  part. 
They  represent  a  small  minority  of  the  American  people,  but  they 
control  much  of  the  machinery  of  Influence  and  propaganda. 
They    seize    every    opportunity    to    pu.sh    us    closer    to    the    edge. 

•  •  •  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  toward  our  own  Nation  and  lt« 
defense  " 

And  Rickenbacker  says  this: 

"Each  new  instance  of  the  bloody  tragedy  and  suffering  in 
Elurope  should  restrengthen  us  In  our  efforts  to  keep  out  of  that 
war  over  there  •  •  •  Even  if  we  wanted  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
France  and  England  -which  God  forbid,  unless  we  want  to  end 
liberty  and  free,  representative  government  In  this  country  for  at 
least  a  century— we  have  nothing  to  offer  tho.se  countries  •  •  • 
We  are  now  enjoying  liberties  and  a  standard  of  living  which  we 
certainly  will  never  see  again,  and  which  our  children  will  proba- 
bly never  see  again.  If  certain  forces  now  at  work  are  allowed  to 
mislead  us  in  the  i^ext  6.  12,  or  18  months,  •  •  •  we  could 
never  transport  troops  abroad  in  the  present  circumstances,  even 
If  we  were  foolish  enough  to  want  to.  •  •  •  So  let  us  serve 
free,  representative  government  both  at  home  and  abroad  by 
concentrating  on  solving  cur  real  problems  here,  to  protect  us 
from  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion,  which,  in  spite  of  what  we 
hear,  is  still,  at  the  worst,  a  long  way  off.  •  •  •  xhe  greed 
and  selflshness  of  a  few,  while  reprehensible,  are  less  to  be  feared 
In  leading  to  American  entanglement  and  involvement  In  the 
present  war  than  public  misunderstanding,  resulting  from  mis- 
information and  inflammatory  propaganda.  •  •  •  Nothing 
caused  the  present  European  war  that  has  not  caused  every 
European  war  foi  centurie*:  •  •  •  Let's  keep  our  heads  and 
work  for  a  real  national-defen.se  program — a  defense  of  our  own 
country,  not  somebody  else's.  •  •  •  What  we  need  la  an  en- 
larcement  of  the  plane-producing  industry,  subject  to  ready  con- 
version tor  war  use — our  use." 

That's  what  Rickenbacker  say? 

It's  what  every  really  competent  authority  on  national  defense 
has  bcpn  saying  for  weeks  and  months 

Now.  how  about  the  third  American  ace?  How  about  MaJ.  Al. 
Williams?     What   does   Major  WllllamB  say?     This: 

"Our  air-defense  development  has  been  retarded  by  politics  and 
bureaucracy.  •  •  •  For  5  years,  this  administration  has  per- 
sistently meddled  In  International  power  jwlltlcs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  national -defense  system  for 
the  country.  •  •  •  This  country  is  not  the  knight  errant  of 
the  human  race.  The  blood  of  America  belongs  to  America— to  no 
man  or  group  of  men — and  It  must  not  be  shed  or  mortgaged 
again  In  foreign  wars,  nor  on  foreign  battlefields.  •  •  •  As  a 
knight  errant  of  the  human  race,  some  men  would  have  the 
United  States  pose  before  the  world,  while  the  knight's  armor,  his 
sword,  and  his  shield  are  made  of  tin  and  of  obsolescent  design. 

•  •  •  Our  aircraft  production  has  been  muddled  through  this 
administration's   persistent   dumping   of  evenrthlng  to  the  Allies. 

•  •  •  We  are  confronted  by  coiners  of  dangerous  international 
phrases,  coined  in  subversion  of  the  saiety  and  peace  of  America. 
Congress  alone  can  save  us,  and  we  alone — we  ordinary  Americans — 
can  save  Congress  by  telling  these  representatives  of  ours  that  we 
are  determined  to  mend  and  put  our  own  bouse  in  order  •  •  • 
and  to   build   a  defense   of   this   country.    The  President   wants 
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alrp'anrs  In  irr«it  numbers  rlfsht  now— to  toM  Into  this  war.  If 
he  want*  thousands  of  plan«s  without  waiting  to  bulM  up  an  air 
force  first,  then  production  of  planes  for  Europe  is  his  goal— not 
the  defense  of  America.  •  •  •  president  Roosevelt's  panicky 
•flight  Bche<lule'  for  the  air  Invasion  of  America  is  ridiculous, 
worthy  of  Hollywood,  and  certainly  not  of  the  White  House." 

Thafs  what  MaJ  AJ.  Williams  said— to  the  National  Aviation 
Porum.  meeting  m  Washington  under  auspices  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  Association.  And  when  he  said  It.  his  listeners,  all 
experts  in  aviation,  responded  with  loud,  long  cheers. 

Congress  had  better  note  those  cheers — and  note  that  they  rep- 
resent the  sentiments  of  mlllion.s  in  the  great  pairiotlc  American 
rank  and  file — millions  without  any  official  spokesman  other  than 
their  representativea  in  Congress. 


Congress  Should  Remain  in  Session  While  the 
European  CrisLs  Lasts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  large  part  of  the 
world  aflame,  and  with  war  hysteria  beginning  to  take 
hold  in  internationalist  and  intervention  circles,  we  Members 
of  Congress  should  realize  our  responsibility  to  our  districts 
and  our  country. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  America 
from  being  stampeded  into  foreign  war. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  clearness  of  vision  and 
level-headedness  of  Members  of  Congress  to  believe  that 
we  will  not  be  found  derelict   in  performing  our  duty. 

One  thing  Congress  should  do  is  to  remain  in  session 
continually  as  long  as  the  crisis  lasts.  We  should  not  think 
of  adjourning.  Ours  is  a  government  of  coordinate  branches 
and  Congress  must  be  alert  and  vigilant  In  doing  its  part 
to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  embroilment. 

This  is  not  a  new  thought  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Last 
month  I  gave  out  a  statement  on  the  subject  which,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ST.ATTMENT   BT    LOTTIS   LUDLOW   ON    MAT    27.    1940 

I  am  opposed  to  adjournment  as  long  the  the  &iropean  crisis 
la5t.<;  Unless  the  war  in  Europe  ends  I  think  Members  of  Congress 
Bhould  forego  the  annual  vacation  and  remain  constantly  on  the  lob 
here  until  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  opens  next  January.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  in  connection  with  war  and  international 
relations,  and  we  will  be  letting  our  constituents  down  if  we  do  not 
discharge  that  responsibility  With  the  affairs  of  the  world  In  as 
critical  a  stage  as  they  are  at  present  no  one  knows  when  something 
may  come  up  that  will  require  the  attention  of  the  legislative 
branch  Congress  should  stay  rignt  here  and  attend  to  its  duties. 
Picpajjanda  influences  are  dragging  us  closer  to  war.  and  the  coun- 
try will  feel  safer  and  more  secure  if  Congress  remains  In  session 

Ir  emergent  circumstances  such  as  we  may  be  facing.  Con^re's 
should  remain  In  constant  session  to  collaborate  with  the  Chief 
Executive  and  should  not  abdicate  the  Important  function  which 
the  country  expects  It  to  perform 


Government   Spending  and   the   National   Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON^ 

OF    INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inevitable 
has  happened.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill 
raising  taxes  upon  the  over-tax-burdened  people,  to  broaden 
the  tax  base,  so  as  to  force  income  taxes  to  be  paid  by  mil- 
lions who  heretofore  have  not  paid  Federal  income  taxes. 


and  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  above  $45,000,000,000  For 
7  long  years  the  administration  has  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  this  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  its  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, and  un-American  policies.  Everyone  knew  our 
Government  could  not  go  on  forever  spending  billions  more 
each  year  than  it  took  in  without  finding  somewhere  along 
the  trail  a  "pay  day"  sign. 

What  a  diflercnt  picture  we  would  have  had  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  only  kept  his  promises  and  his  solemn  pledges  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  his  campaign  he  said 
he  would  reduce  the  cost  of  govcrninent  25  percent  if  he 
were  elected.  This  could  have  been  done  and  can  still  be 
done,  without  lessening  any  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Government  if  favoritism,  waste,  and  extravagance  had  been 
eliminated.  Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  our  national  defense  without  any  increase  in 
taxes  and  without  raising  the  debt  limit.  The  President 
made  the  following  statement  when  our  national  debt  was 
less  than  half  of  what  it  is  now;  I  quote: 

"Upon  tho  unimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Government 
rests  the  safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of  Insurance  policies,  the 
activity  of  Industrial  enterprises,  the  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  availability  of  employment. 

"The  credit  of  the  United  States  Qovernment  affects  these 
fundamental   values. 

"It.  therefore,  becomes  our  first  concern  to  make  secure  the 
foundation  National  recovery  depends  upon  It  Too  often  In 
recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  a  loose  fiscal  p«ilicy.     We  must  avoid  this  danger." 

The  President,  in  that  statement,  gave  advance  notice  that 
he  knew  what  would  happen  to  a  government  which  fol- 
lowed the  same  policies  which  he  has  put  into  effect  since 
he  has  been  in  office.  Even  without  any  expenditures 
for  national  defense,  his  policies  have  practically  bank- 
rupted the  Nation.  This  administration  has  spent  about 
$65,000.000.000 — has  increased  our  national  debt  about 
$25,000,000,000.  and  in  addition  the  Government  has  guar- 
anteed bonds  and  notes  issued  by  its  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  amounting  to  about  S6.000.000.000.  which  is  not 
included  within  the  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  was  causing  the  admin- 
istration much  concern  was  how  to  avoid  raising  taxes 
and  how  to  avoid  raising  the  debt  limit  before  election. 
They  would  even  resort  to  subterfuge  by  having  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  various  agencies,  such  as  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  others,  increased  so  that  they 
might  provide  money  for  various  governmental  activities 
without  having  it  show,  in  their  peculiar  bookkeepmg  system, 
as  a  public  debt.  Then  the  realization  of  the  unprepared 
condition  of  our  country  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  front. 
which  gave  the  administration  a  reason  for  raismg  the  taxes 
and  increasing  the  public  debt  limit. 

Let  us  see  just  how  negligent  this  administration  has 
been.  In  1933.  when  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office. 
Hitler  was  an  eccentric  painter  in  Germany,  and  Germany 
had  no  army,  no  navy,  no  air  force,  and  no  armaments. 
Britain  and  France  had  the  largest  armies,  navies,  and  air 
forces  m  Europe.  A  few  months  after  the  President  took 
office  Hitler  came  into  power  in  Germany,  and  he  has  bu.lt 
his  entire  mihtary  machine  while  Roosevelt  has  been  Presi- 
dent. England  and  FYance  were  negligent  in  permitting 
Hitler  to  build  his  war  machine  and  in  not  preparing  to 
meet  it.  Since  the  President  has  been  in  office  Congress 
has  given  him  every  penny  he  has  asked  for  national  de- 
fense, and  when  it  was  brought  to  light  that  we  were  so 
weak  in  preparedness  there  was  only  one  place  to  put  the 
blame,  that  is,  the  occupant  of  the  White  House.  The 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Our  country  has  representatives  in  the  other  nations,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  have  an  intelligence  division  to  keep 
us  advised  as  to  the  progress  and  actions  of  other  nations 
in  military  matters  as  well  as  other  matters.  What  this 
intelligence  division  amounts  to  in  this  administration  we^ 
do  not  know.  Again,  the  finger  points  to  the  White  House, 
where  reports  are  made  and  our  needs  determined. 
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You  win  recall  In  1935  Maj.  Gen.  John.son  Hagood.  an 
expert  on  military  matters,  was  requested  to  appear  before 
a  congressional  committee,  and  he  frankly  told  the  com- 
mittee the  Nation's  defenses  were  not  in  good  condition  and 
that  they  were  not  adequate.  After  doinq  this  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  commission  and  from  active  duty — that  was 
the  fate  of  the  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
and  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  of  the  true  condition  of 
our  national  defen.se.  This  administration  cast  him  out  of 
the  Army.  This  instance  shows  that  the  administration 
was  advised  and  did  know  in  1935  of  the  Nation's  unpre- 
partdness.  and  they  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  Nat  ion  s 
present  predicament  as  to  national  defense  is  due  to  the 
shortsightedness  and  stubbornness  of  this  administration. 
which  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  administration's  argument 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  qualified  to  undertake  the  re- 
building of  the  Nation's  d*  fense.  It  shows  conclusively  that 
this  administration  i.«!  not  qualified,  that  it  has  utterly  failed 
to  do  the  things  which  should  have  been  done  and  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  office. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  President  failed  in  his  duty 
In  regard  to  national  defense;  he  has  failed  in  his  duty  in 
regard  to  our  domestic  problems,  and  after  1^2  long  years, 
with  a  subservient  Congress  which  gave  him  all  the  money 
he  asked  for  and  many  times  gave  him  blank  checks  to  use 
as  he  saw  fit  together  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  he  has 
failed  to  solve  a  single  domestic  problem. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  us  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  powers  may  be  entrusted  to  this  administration,  always 
inordinately  anxious  for  power,  which  will  overnight  establish 
a  dictatorship  at  home,  which  we  are  so  much  afraid  of 
abroad. 

England,  realizing  the  utter  failure  of  Chamberlain,  has 
displaced  him.  France,  realizing  the  utter  failure  of  her 
leaders,  has  displaced  them  in  an  effort  to  save  her  coun- 
tries from  destruction,  and  I  believe  the  American  people, 
realizing  the  failure  of  the  present  administration,  will  dis- 
place it  in  November  while  there  is  still  time  to  save  the 
Unted  States. 

The  President  said  on  September  3,  1932.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  coets  of  Government  are  too 
high. 

And  in  speaking  of  States  he  said: 

They  are  moreover,  making  sensible  far-reaching  attempts  not 
to  go  further  Into  debt 

In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  September  29.  1932.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said: 

We  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return  in  Washington,  or  to 
put  It  another  way.  we  are  spending  altogether  too  much  money 
tor  Government  services  which  are  neither  practical  nor  neces- 
sary I  accuse  the  present  administration  of  being  the  greatest 
spending  administration  In  peacetime  In  all  our  history,  one  which 
has  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  commission,  and  has 
failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  ne-.^ds  or  reduced  earnln;^  power  of 
the  people  On  my  part  I  ask  you  to  assign  to  me  the  tusk  of 
reducing  the  annual  operating  expense  of  the  National 
Government. 

In  Pittsburfjh.  Pa.,  on  October  19,  1932,  he  said: 

I  regard  reduction  in  Federal  spending  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  Issues  In  this  campaign.  In  my  opinion  It  Is  the 
most  direct  and  effective  contribution  that  Government  can 
make  to  buslnciis.  Now.  I  am  going  to  disclose  to  you  a  definite 
personal  conclusion  which  I  adopted  the  day  after  I  was  nomi- 
nated In  Chicago.  Here  it  is:  Before  anyone  may  enter  my 
Cabinet  he  must  give  me  a  twofold  pledge  of:  One.  absolute 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  platform  and  especially  to  Its  economy 
plank:  two.  complete  cooperation  with  me.  looking  to  economy  and 
reorganization  in  his  Department. 

In  his  campaign  the  President  advocated  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Government  boards,  commissions,  bureaus, 
but  since  being  in  office  he  has  created  and  established  more 
Government  boards,  commissions,  and  bureaus  than  any 
other  President.  He  has  increased  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  by  over  400,000;  has  centralized  Government  in 
Washington,  and  now  says  he  wants  to  add  another  100,000 
Government  employees. 


In  Charleston.  S. 
said: 


C,  on  October  23.  1935.  the  President 


We  are  coming  back  more  soundly  than  ever  before  because  we 
are  planning  It  that  way.     Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  dlflerently. 

So  we  have  the  President's  word  that  the  conditions  we 
have  are  because  he  planned  it  that  way.  If  we  are  satisfied, 
then,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a  change.  If  we 
are  dissatisfied,  then  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
make  a  change.    I  often  think  of  the  poet's  words: 

The   moving    finger    writes. 

And  having  utU,  moves  on, 

Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit. 

Shall  lure  It  buck   to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

For  7'2  years  the  administration's  mo\ing  finger  has  been 
writing.  It  has  written  the  greatest  record  of  extravagance, 
waste,  spending,  and  governmental  mismanagement  that  was 
ever  written  in  the  history  of  our  country;  and  having  writ- 
ten, the  record  is  there  and  cannot  be  added  to  or  taken 
from.  This  writing  finger  moved  on  and  all  the  piety  and 
wit  to  the  administration  cannot  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half 
a  line  or  to  wash  out  a  word  of  it.  On  that  record,  thij 
administration  must  stand. 

It  is  pathetic  to  think  that  here  in  the  finest  Nation  in 
all  the  world  we  have  many  millions  of  our  citiz^ns  un- 
employed, and  no  doubt  tonipht  many  millions  will  go  to  bed 
hungry,  and  many  will  have  no  bed  to  which  to  go. 

Our  farmers  are  in  a  distressed  condition  and  have  been 
able  to  keep  going  only  by  reason  of  great  Government 
grants.  Business  has  lost  all  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  administration's  promises.  Tha  administration  has  been 
at  war  with  business  and  industry,  which  after  all  are  the 
ones  who  must  provide  employment  for  our  people.  The 
only  ones  who  are  satisfied  are  the  favored  Government 
employees. 

The  President  dramatized  his  message  to  Congress  on 
national  defense.  Every  few  days  he  sends  a  message  to 
Congress  without  arranging  for  a  national  hook-up  on  the 
radio,  without  having  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  without  having  his  cabinet  present,  but  this  was 
tc  be  different.  This  message  was  hysteria  creating,  second 
only  to  the  George  Orson  Wells  broadcast.  After  Congress 
and  all  the  people  were  told  that  we  had  practically  no 
defense,  and  the  question  was  immediately  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  over  $7,000,000,000  which  Congress  had  given 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  suggestions  were  made  that  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  had  to  determine  where  the  money  went, 
the  President  then  made  a  "fireside  chat"  in  which  he  said 
we  had  the  finest  peacetime  national  defense  we  had  ever  had 
and  spoke  of  what  we  had  "on  hand  or  on  order."  The  facts 
demonstrate  that  it  is  practically  all  "on  order."  I  think  this 
broadcast  will  prove  to  be  a  great  boomerang  to  the  admin- 
istration. It  has  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its 
failures  and  shows  the  administration  in  its  true  light. 

Many  think  there  is  a  great  attempt  now  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  Europe  and  European  affairs  so  as 
to  take  their  attention  off  of  the  administration's  many  mis- 
takes and  its  failures  in  domestic  matters.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, it  has  proven  itself  incompetent  to  manage  the  peace- 
time economy  of  the  United  States,  and  has  completely  fallen 
down  on  providing  an  adequate  defense — our  imprepared- 
ness  Is  its  fault,  the  administration  has  .spent  the  money  and 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

IL  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  again  be  involved  in 
war.  but  if  we  should  be.  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  as 
a  wartime  Executive  the  President  would  be  a  greater  dis- 
aster than  a  peacetime  Executive.  Many  are  wondering 
today  if  we  are  to  have  another  issue  of  "He  kept  us  out  of 
war.  "  In  1916  the  people  wanted  to  stay  out  of  war  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  elected  President  on  that  issue, 
although  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  committed  in 
a  .secret  document  to  participation  in  the  World  War  at  least 
3  months  before  election.  Since  the  present  war  has  been 
going  on,  this  country  has  shipped  great  quantities  of  war 
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materials  to  Japan,  to  Russia,  and  to  Italy  and  no  doubt  much 
of  it  has  gone  to  Germany,  and  practically  all  of  these  war 
supplies  have  been  bought  with  the  profits  we  paid  those 
nations  for  their  gold,  which  we  now  have  buried  in  the  hills 
of  Kentucky  and  which  many  people  think  will  some  day  be 
valuable  only  for  Jewelry  and  with  which  to  fill  teeth. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  administration  at  this  time  has 
no  definite  plans  for  a  national  defense.  The  President  is 
'"--^ill  wanting  blank  checks  and  already  it  is  rumored  that 
much  of  the  money  Congress  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense will  be  diverted  Into  other  channels.  First,  a  definite 
plan  of  national  defense  should  be  adopted  so  that  we  would 
know  just  what  armaments  are  needed;  then  these  needs 
should  be  supplied  at  once  so  that  we  may  have  an  adequate, 
coordinated,  and  sufficient  national  defense.  While  this  is 
being  provided,  steps  should  be  taken  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems.  We  still  have  many  millions  unemployed.  The 
administration  Is  still  conducting  a  war  against  business.  No 
solution  has  been  found  for  our  agricultural  problems.  Our 
national  debt  is  enormous  and  taxes  and  expenses  being  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  feared  that,  if  domestic 
problems  are  not  soon  solved  and  our  own  house  put  in  order, 
we  may  not  have  anything  to  defend. 

Under  this  administration  the  producers  of  competitive 
agricultural  products  have  suffered  greatly.  Our  exports  of 
these  products  have  decreased  and  our  imports  greatly  in- 
creased. The  whole  policy  of  the  administration  has  been  to 
regiment,  to  control,  and,  as  the  President  said,  to  plan  the 
lives  and  the  business  of  our  citizens. 

The  farmers  are  the  best  customers  for  the  purchase  of 
products  from  our  factories.  The  laboring  man  is  the  best 
customer  for  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  our  farmers. 
The  American  market  is  the  best  market  in  all  the  world  and 
equals  the  combined  purchasing  power  of  any  500,000.000 
people  in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  United  States  if  common  sense,  tried  and 
true  principles  of  government  are  applied.  It  is  very  evident 
that  this  administration  will  not  apply  these.  It  is  essential 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  that  we  have  a  change  in 
our  National  Government.  Whatever  this  administration  has 
done  that  is  good  should  be  retained  and  improved,  but  the 
administration's  disastrous  policies  should  be  stopped  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion in  November. 


Roosevelt  Goes  Down  the  Road  to  War  With  a  War 

Cabinet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WIStONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  were 
shocked  by  the  recent  resignation  of  Harry  H.  Woodring  as 
Secretary  of  War.  According  to  the  following  newspaper 
report.  Woodring  stated  he  would  not  resign  unless  forced 
to  do  so: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21,   1940] 

romcro  our  rom  tutiko  to  savb  dctknses.  woodring  is  qvctttd 

TonKk.  Kans..  June  20— The  Capital  said  tonight  that  Harry 
H  Woodring  told  friends  In  Topeka  3  weeks  ago  a  "small  clique 
of  tntematJonal  financiers*  was  seeking  to  force  him  out  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  because  he  opposed  -stripping  our  defenses  to  aid 
the  Allies  •• 

The  Cabinet  officer,  who  resigned  suddenly  today  to  make  way 
for  President  Rooaevelfs  appointment  of  Henry  L-  Stlmson.  a  Re- 
publican,  made   his    assertion    June    1    after   his   arrival   to   receive 
^-^  honorary  degree  from  Washburn  OoUcge,  the  paper  said. 

rr  added  that  Woodring  asked  that  the  statement  not  be  pub- 
l^hcd  untU  after  his  raalgnaUon. 


"Im  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense,  but  I  will  nerer  stand 
for  sending  American  boys  into  Europe  s  shambles."  the  former 
Kansas  Governor  was  quoted.  "There  U  a  comparatively  small 
Clique  of  international  financiers  who  want  the  United  States  to 
declare  war  and  get  into  the  E\irop€an  mess  with  everything  we 
have,  including  our  manpower, 

"I"m  not  going  to  stand  for  it  and  I'm  not  going  to  resign 
until  forced  to  do  so. 

•They  don't  like  me  because  I'm  against  stripping  our  own 
defenses  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  stop  Hitler  3.000  miles  away. 
Eventually  they  will  force  me  to  resign,  and  I'll  be  darned  glad 
to  come  back  to  Kansas,  where  the  people  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground  and  are  not  easily  swayed  by  demagogues  and  subUe 
propaganda." 

(The  White  House  yesterday  declined  to  make  public  Wood- 
rings  letter  of  resignation,  declaring  It  was  "too  personal.") 

It  seems  as  if  the  international  financiers  are  in  control  of 
the  White  House,  have  forced  the  resignation  of  Woodring, 
and  are  now  rapidly  proceeding  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war. 

SOOSCVXLT  DEVELOPS  WA«  CABINET 

With  the  appointment  of  Henry  L.  Stimson.  a  noted  inter- 
ventionist, and  Col.  Prank  Knox,  another  interventionist,  to 
Cabinet  positions.  Roosevelt  has  indicated  to  the  American 
people  that  he  desires  a  war  Cabinet. 

DANGEBOtJS    ROAD    LJES    AHEAD    FOB    AMERICANS 

What  a  dangerous  road  we  are  traveling.  In  total  disre- 
gard of  the  sound  advice  of  our  founding  fathers,  Roosevelt 
is  hurling  this  Nation  into  the  torture  of  war  at  almost  break- 
neck speed.  This  Nation  is  unprepared  for  war.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  and  a  catastrophe  to  American  life  and  cultuie 
to  send  our  youth  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  battlefields. 

The  following  editorial  discusses  our  lack  of  preparedness: 
!  [Frcm  the  New  "york  Enquirer  of  June  17,  1940] 

UNPREPAREDNXSS    MEANS    NOTHING    TO    WAH    MAKERS 

The  pseudo  statemen  of  France  and  England  who  involved  their 
countries  in  war  with  Germany  without  being  adequately  prepared 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  the  poor,  broken- 
hearted French  and  British  mothers  who  are  today  mourning  the 
deaths  of  their  loved  ones  In  futile  battle  with  the  Nazi  giant. 

They  will  not  alone  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  their 
own  tragically  deceived  peoples,  but  to  others  as  well 

It  should  have  been  the  sacred  occupation  of  our  Government 
to  pursue  a  strictly  neutral  course  in  the  whole  abominable 
train  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  present  European  slaughter 
and  destruction  and  during  the  conflict  Itself 

Our  Government  chose,  however,  to  follow  a  course  of  hate  and 
involvement  which  every  sane  person  knew  could  not  but  re- 
dound to  the  gravest  injury  to  the  Republic.  And  it  acted  in 
this  manner,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  traditional  and  vin- 
dicated policy  of  the  Republic,  while  our  country  was  astound- 
Ingly  unprepared  to  do  battle  with  those  despots  across  the 
Atlantic  whom  our  Government   was  continually   baiting. 

The  men  in  Washington  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  .shameful  chapter  in  American  history  will 
also  have  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  do.  Our  people  have  a 
right  to  know  why  they  did  what  they  have  done.  In  view  of  the 
momentous  things  at  stake  for  them  and  their  beloved  America. 
It  has  long  been  the  arrogant  custom  of  our  superstatesmen  on 
the  Potomac  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of  their  information  with 
regard  to  European  affairs  as  they  affect  us  and  the  powers  now 
at  war  beyond  the  ocean.  This  makes  their  handling  o(  the  sit- 
uation all  the  more  outrageous.  The  American  people  should 
never  grow  weary  of  thanking  Almighty  God  for  having  thus  far 
preserved  their  country  at  peace,  in  spite  of  the  mad  doings  that 
have   taken   place   In   Washington. 

Just  4  days  ago  the  Associated  Press  sent  over  Its  wires  this 
meanmgful  dispatch  from  our  National  Capital : 

"Senator  Downey  told  the  Senate  today  that  he  had  heard 
Ambassadors  Kennedy  and  Bullitt  and  President  Roosevelt  as  well 
forecast  sweeping  German  successes  in  Europe. 

"Mr  DowNET  said  that  the  Ambassadors  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  'prophesied  to  us  what  has  happened  in  the  last  60 
days'  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  Military  Com- 
mittees  last   year 

"  They  prophesied.'  he  said,  'that  the  war  wouldn't  last  very  long 
before  both  London  and  Paris  would  be  compelled  to  fall." 

"President  Roosevelt  told  him.  the  California  Democrat  added, 
that  "the  military  p)ower  of  Germany  was  such  that  the  over- 
whelming odds  were  in  favor  of  Germany  winning  the  war  ' 

"Despite  advance  information,  he  asserted.  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Army  and  Navy  'have  not  met  this  crisis  that  has 
been  developing  in  the  last  2  years '  Instead,  'we  have  been 
blind  and  apathetic'  turning  now  to  'hysteria  and  confusion  ' 

In  view  of  all  that  the  warmongers  have  done  to  enmesh  Uncle 
Sam  In  the  insane  bloodshed  and  devastation  going  on  in  Bi-irope. 
with  o\ir  coimtry  totally  unable  to  undertake  a  war,  what  is  to  t)e 
said  of  the  unprecedented  outburst  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  against  the  new  Nero  of  Rome  with  regard  to  the  latter's 
decision  to  make  war  on  the  Anplo-Ftench  Allies  In  unison  with  the 
Tyrant  of  Berlin?  The  very  circumstances  in  which  the  Republic 
was  placed  as  a  result  of  its  martial  unpreparedness.  not  to  spcnk 
at  any  other  factor,  imposed  a  solemn  obligation  upon  our  Chief 
Kxecutive  to  handle  the  situation  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

He  did  the  very  opposite,  however. 

Tlie  Constitution  gives  to  Congress,  and  solely  to  Congress,  the 
power  to  declare  war 

But  on  lost  Monday  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
outburst  that  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame  and  the  pang  of 
resentment  to  Americans  for  generations  to  come,  declared  an 
executive  war  upon  the  Italo-German  allies,  without  consulting 
anyone  Think  of  it — with  our  country  entirely  unable  to  prosecute 
a  war  of  any  kind. 

Every  well-Informed  American  knows  of  the  plan  that  has  long 
been  In  operation  to  stampeae  the  country  and  the  Congress  into 
war  or  to  provoke  a  declaration  cf  war  upon  the  Republic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  masses  of  our  people,  who  are  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  war  but  who  are  inarticulate,  are  not  thoroughly 
aware  of  tlie  far-flung  and  p>owerfully  financed  campaipn  which  is 
being  waged  for  the  purpose  of  Impressing  upon  Senators  and 
Representatives  a  wholly  false  Idea  of  the  popular  will  with  regard 
to  our  involvement  in  the  war. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  land  should 
Ijestir  them.«elves  and  act  with  unrelenting  vigor  to  the  end  that  our 
servants  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  wiU  realize  the  legal  penalty  that 
awaits  them  if  they  embroil  the  RepubUc  In  another  futile  and 
crtmlral  crusade  in  EXircpe 

Americans,  write  or  telegraph  or  telephone  your  serv'ants  in 
Washington,  Congrresslonal  and  otherwise,  and  lay  down  the  law 
to  them  In  no  ambiguous  fashion — the  law  of  sanity  and  peace  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Dagger  wielding  Is  an  ancient  profession  In  Europe  and  should 
cause  no  surpnse  to  anyone.  Sad  to  say,  our  own  land  is  not 
devoid  of  dagger  men.  These  are  the  gentry  that,  under  the  bally- 
hoo of  "giving  all  aid  to  the  Allies  short  of  war."  are  covertly 
nursing  a  dagger  to  plunge  It  Into  the  t>ack  of  America's  youth  by 
tripping  Uncle  Sam  into  war — the  real  aim  upon  which  their  heart- 
less hearts  are  set. 

While  all  this  never-ceasing  pressure  Is  being  exerted  with  the 
object  of  sacrificing  millions  of  our  young  men  on  foreign  battle- 
ground, the  ruling  classes  cf  England,  those  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent sorry  plight  of  England,  are  carrying  on  in  grand  style  Indeed 
the  British  people  themselves  are  not  doing  their  full  share  Only 
last  Friday  a  special  cablegram  from  London  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  had  this  to  say     ponder  these  words.  Americans; 

"Yet  In  this  rather  apathetic  land,  which  has  not  yet  felt  fully 
the  fury  of  Nazi  terror  as  Norway,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Poland. 
Denmark,  and  Luxembourg  have  felt  It,  It  is  still  news  that  British 
workmen  are  giving  up  holidays  to  speed  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. It  was  featured  news  that  Parliamentary  Secretary  Ashton  of 
the  Labor  Ministry  said  In  the  House  of  Commons  today  that  the 
Government  had  atked  a  general  cancelation  or  postponement  of 
holidays  during  the  crisis  so  there  w^ould  be  no  Interruption  of 
munitions  pnxluctlon  and  transport.  E\'en  the  Augu.si  bank  holi- 
days may  have  to  bo  foregone.  It  was  said,  and  Mr.  Ashtcn  concludtd: 
The  response  has  been  magnlGcent.  Production  has  been  greatly 
accelerated  but  we  must  beware  of  any  slackening.' 

"The  slgnifirancc  of  this  seeming  trivial  concession  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  must  not  be  overlociked  in  this  country  where  certain 
classes  of  rat  catchers  stiU  are  exempt  from  military  service  and 
where  those  who  can  afford  It  still  dine  sumptuously  on  caviar  and 
the  roa^t  beef  of  Old  England,  washed  down  by  fragrant  German 
wines." 

There  you  are.  Red  Russian  caviar.  Old  English  beef  and  fragrant 
Nazi  wine  for  those  who  have  brought  a  disastrous  war  upon  Eng- 
land and  who  are  laboring  unceasingly.  In  uni-on  with  their  cohorts 
here,  to  involve  this  Republic  In  certain  destruction  by  involving  it 
In  dictatorship  and  war 

We  Americans  *lll  deserve  every  evil  tliat  t>efalls  us  If  we  do  not 
now  get  right  out  in  the  open  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  war- 
mongers. 

William  Grivfin. 
I  Ed.tor  and  Publtiher,  Neu:  York  Enquirer. 


Memorial  Addres.s  in  Honor  of  Minnesota's  Former 
Governor,  Floyd  B.  Olson,  by  Senator  Wheeler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  JuTie  20. 1940 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.     Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Wheeler  gave 
a  talk  June   17  in  Minneapolis  upon  the  occasion  of  the 


Floytl  B.  Olson  memorial  exercises  and  dinner,  which  was 
listened  to  by  thousands  of  our  citizenry,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  other  creed.  This  speech  has  so  much  of  value 
in  it  that  I  suggest  to  readers  of  the  Record  its  perusal.  It 
was  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  at  page  3960  by 
Senator  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri. 

If  the  statement  Senator  Wheeler  makes  regarding  the 
secret  meeting  of  the  committee  of  18  international  bank- 
ers, propagandists,  and  Wall  Street  operators  calling  them- 
selves the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  is  working,  as  he  says,  then  much  that  we  see  in  the 
public  press  today  is  better  understandable. 

The  third  from  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Senator's  speech 
is  also  es[>ecially  poignant,  as  are  many  other  passages 
throughout  the  address,  which  I  commend  for  widespread 
attention.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  the  address 
upon  request. 

Harry  Bridges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   HON.  LELAND  M.   FORD,   OP  CALIPORNTA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statements  made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on  Immfgra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House : 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  correct  a  t3rpographlcal 
error  in  this  bill.  This  is  the  last  word  in  line  3.  This  word  should 
be  "heretofore",  instead  of  "hereinafter." 

First.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  by  all  that  this  bill  Is  not 
aimed  at  those  people  who  have  come  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  and  who  are  desirable.  There  are  many  of  these 
people  who  have  come  into  the  United  States  who  wUl  eventually 
make  outstanding  citizens.  This  bill,  however,  Is  aimed  at  the 
undesirable  alien. 

PTTRPOSK    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  Is  offered  for  the  reason  that  under  the  present  Immi- 
gration law  there  Is  no  way  by  which  undesirable  aliens,  who 
preach  a  doctrine  of  destruction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  itself,  may  be  de- 
ported. In  many  instances  such  aliens  have  been  known  to  advo- 
cate this  subversive  program  even  by  force.  Therefore  this  is  to 
supplement  the  immigration  law — immigration  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  January  1,  1930.  as  amended,  up  to  and  including  Decem- 
ber 31.   1936 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  many  of  these  persons  who 
preach  this  communistic  doctrine  of  destruction  of  our  type  of 
government  always  scream  for  the  very  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  pro- 
tection under  the  Constitution  that  they  would  destroy. 

TOLERANCE 

Tliere  might  be  some  who  would  state  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  Is 
Intolerant  This  is  u-^ually  the  refuge  that  some  people  take  when 
they  have  no  other  argument  with  which  to  cover  up  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  not  a  sound  argument,  because  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  we  do  not  tolerate  everything  and  any- 
thing that  might  enter  into  some  persons'  minds.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  tolerate  murder,  robbery,  treason,  assault,  and  many  other 
crimes  that  I  could  delineate  here.  The  reason  these  are  not  tol- 
erated is  that  tol€rance  of  them  would  not  inure  to  the  l>eneflt  and 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people.  So  then,  by  the  same 
criterion,  could  we  write  into  our  laws  protection  against  the 
preachment  of  doctrines  that  would  destroy  the  very  Government 
itself,  and  we  can  write  this  in  honestly  and  fearlessly  and,  last  but 
not  least,  necessarily.  One  only  needs  to  look  to  Europe  to  see  how 
this  boring  from  within  has  worked  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  it  does  appear  that  it  is  high  time  that  those  in  offices  such  as 
we  hold  did  their  duty  and  protected  their  country  against  the 
effects  of  any  such  subversive  doctrine  or  movement. 

This  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  has  a  very 
serious  duty  to  perform  here.  This  committee  today  occupies  Just 
as  important  a  position  in  the  dffen.se  of  this  country  as  does  our 
Navy,  our  Army,  or  our  Air  Corps,  for  If  this  country  is  defeated  and 
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lU   OoTernment  lost   through   the   effective   work   of   these    "fifth 
cclumnuts"  and  subversive  Interests,  it  Is  Just  as  effectively  lost  as    ; 
If  our  Navy  were  sunk,  our  Army  defeated,  and  our  Air  Corps  anni-    j 
hllated.     I  cite   this   in   my  request   to   give  you   the   position   that    : 
the  coxintry  sees  you   in  today  and  ask   you  to   deport  this  man 
Bridges. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  discussed  this  bill  with  authorities 
who  are  eminently  able  to  say  that  the  bill  Is  In  good  form  and  Is 
thf^  t^-pe  of  bill  that  we  should  have  to  give  the  United  States  of 
Amprica  that  measure  of  protection  which  it  ought  to  have.  I 
have  discussed  the  wording,  which  I  am  again  going  to  discu-ss  with 
you  now.  First,  this  bill  would  permit  the  deportation  of  any  unde- 
sirable aliens  under  our  Immigration  law  and  would  fill  in  a  space 
that  Is  badly  needed.  The  t)e8t  proof  of  this  Is  the  lack  of  ability 
of  our  offlclals  either  to  do  their  duty  or  the  lack  of  a  law  with 
which  to  do  It,  and  I  therefore  prop<jse  to  furnish  this  law  as  a 
remedy.  Discussing  the  wording  and  use  of  the  words  ■is"  or 
••has  been."  "by  his  words  or  acts."  "sj-mpathetic  with."  "associated 
with."  "affiliated  with."  or  "seeks."  or  "has  sought  the  support  of 
Communist*.  Fascists,  and  Nazis  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere." 
In  roy  opinion,  this  wording  Is  not  a  retroactive  wording  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  nor  should  it  be  considered  so.  but  It  is  a 
necessary  wording  by  which  an  examiner  mray  go  into  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  one  being  examined,  qualify  him.  and 
draw  therefrom  the  actual  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  correct  deci- 
sion If  this  wording  were  not  In  this  bill,  one  certainly  could  not 
tell  what  might  be  the  future  acts  of  one  under  examination,  what 
his  subversive  Ideas  may  be,  and  only  by  the  examination  of  his 
past  actions — that  Is.  afflliatlons,  sympathies,  etc — can  a  true  pic- 
ture of  his  mind  be  drawn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  crime  Is  Judged 
not  by  what  he  might  do.  but  the  crime  is  fixed  according  to  what 
he  has  done  Therefore,  this  wording  is  in  here  to  determine  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  in  order  that  Judgment  may  be  predicated 
upon  It  for  the  present  and  future. 

Going  into  this  further.  It  may  be  found  that  this  bill  say-s  that 
••any  alien  shall  t>e  deported"  who.  "while  in  the  United  States,  is.  or 
has  been,  by  his  words  or  acts,  sympathetic  with,  or  is.  or  has 
been,  associated  with  or  affiliated  with,  or  seeks  or  has  sought  the 
support,  or  who  has  used  or  uses  the  support  of  Communists.  Fas- 
cisms, or  Nazis,  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  whether  com- 
munistic individuals  or  comnrrunlstic  organizations,  either  of  do- 
mestic or  of  foreign  origin  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  interference 
with-the  good  order  and  happiness  of  any  local  community,  or  with 
the  established  democratic,  economic,  or  domestic  relations  within 
this  Republic,  or  who  has  used  or  uses  such  communistic,  fascistic, 
or  Nazi  individuals  or  communistic,  fascistic.  or  Nazi  organizations 
for  ccmpelling  the  adoption  of  his  views,  aims,  or  purposes  regard- 
ing such  domestic  or  econorrrtc  relations,  or  who  has  heretofore 
admitted  any  of  the  foregoing  acts." 

We  have  lately  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  this  commu- 
nistic, fascistic.  and  Nazi  doctrine  has  been,  and  I  think  the  biggest 
thing  we  have  in  this  country  today  to  protect  is  our  form  of 
government  What  is  this  communism,  fascism,  nazi-lsm?  Why 
are  these  people  In  this  country,  sent  here  by  foreign  governments? 
We  had  better  examine  into  this  matter.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves, 
because,  if  the  doctrine  which  thtv  preach  should  prevail,  it  cer- 
tainly would  destroy  individual  liberty  as  we  know  it.  freedom  as  we 
know  it.  our  Bill  of  Rights  as  we  know  It,  and  our  Constitution  as  we 
know  It. 

I  wonder  if  our  people  really  fully  realize  what  this  means.  Let 
Us  examine  this  for  a  minute.  I  don't  see  how  any  honest  labor 
leader  could  help  but  support  a  bill  of  this  kind,  because  the  doc- 
trine of  communism,  fascism,  or  nazi-l^m  certainly  would  destroy 
every  labor  union;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  to  ask  how  many 
unions  you  And  in  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  or  Italy,  or  Germany,  where  com- 
munism, or  -Mmited  communism,  is  practiced. 

Let  me  ask  the  further  question  of  those  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  this,  who  might  be  interested  In  any  religion.  How  would 
they  fare?  The  proof  of  this  Is  the  partial  eliminating  of  religion 
In  Italy,  a  further  limitation  in  Germnny.  and  its  final  wiping  otit 
In  Russia.  The  same  thing  would  happen  to  all  business  and  all 
other  interests  Therefore,  as  matter  of  self-protection,  a  bill  of 
this  kind  definitely  and  positively  must  be  enacted 

Gcing  further  into  this  bill,  you  will  note  that  it  says  "who  Inter- 
feres with  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  any  local  community, 
or  with  the  established  democratic  economic  or  domestic  relations 
within  this  Republic  "  That  means  such  subversive  racketeering 
as  has  been  carried  on  by  the  undesirable  alieiis  of  the  type  of 
Harry  Bridges.  This  man  has  cost  the  Pacific  coast,  the  laboring 
people,  the  bualnet^s.  and  public  of  this  country  hundreds  of  mil- 
_Jions  of  dollars,  and  he  has  therefore  become  an  undesirable  alien. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  examiner  James  M  Landls.  in  the  matter  of  Harry  R  Bridges, 
In  which  Mr  Landls  "whitewashed"  but  never  did  exonerate  Mr. 
Bridges  It  will  be  found,  when  this  report  is  summed  up.  that 
the  pioneer  people  who  settled  the  Pacific  coast,  the  duly  authorized 
authorities,  the  members  of  the  American  Legion,  and  our  citizenry, 
were  all  held  to  be  liars,  and  that  Harry  Bridges  told  the  truth.  All 
th:s  despite  the  fact  that  Harry  Bridges  had  given  and  signed  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  was  available,  wherein  he  proved  himself  a 
liar  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  his  own  handwriting  and  by  his 
signature  to  the  application  for  citizenship.  But  still,  in  the  face 
of  this.  Landls  holds  the  word  of  Bridges  atKive  all  constituted 
authority.     This  also  despite  the  fact  that  Mr    Bnd^res  makes  such 


statements  as  this  on  page  127  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  under 
footnote  22-a: 

"Answer  Under  certain  circumstances,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, there  is  lots  of  room  for  a  let  more  public  ownership,  or 
Government  ownership:  and  under  those  circumstances  I  certainly 
believe  in  the  abolition  of  private  property.  I  don't  see  why  a 
handJul  of  individuals  should  control  enormous  tracts  of  land  here; 
why  they  should  control  all  the  public  utilities;  I  don't  see  why 
they  should  control  the  railroads,  or  the  oil  wells,  or  any  of  the 
natlcnal  resources  of  the  country.  They  stole  them  in  the  first 
place. 

"Question  (by  counsel  for  the  Government).  Well,  would  you  be- 
lieve in  the  abolition  of  private  property  for  the  reason  stated  by 
the  Communists? 

"Answer  Tliat  brings  to  my  mind  the  Idea — when  they  talk  of 
private  property,  they  don't  talk  of  somebody's  2-by-4  piece  of  land, 
they  don't  talk  of  a  person's  machine  or  house,  or  one  thing  or 

another  like  that 

"Question  ( interruptingi  Will  you  pardon  roe  right  there?  I  be- 
lieve that  is  exactly  what  Mr   Marx  and  Mr   Engels  mean 

"Answer.  Well.  I  certainly  am  100  percent  opposed  to  anjrthlng 
like  that  That  private  property  in  the  sense  that  you  describe  it 
to  me,  I  take  it  to  mean  the  big  utilities,  the  big  factories,  the  big 
industrial  plants;  in  other  words,  the  means  of  production  of  the 
various  heavy  industries  That  is  the  way  I  construe  that.  And 
I  am  m  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  those  things,  yes;  and  If 
the  Government  can't  make  a  better  Job  of  running  them  and  pay- 
ing something  to  the  people  that  work  in  them  than  private  Indus- 
try has.  then  I  would  say  give  it  back  to  private  Industry  again. 
But  I  am  pretty  sure  the  Government  can  do  It." 

I  could  quote  many  passages  from  these  hearings  wherein  Bridges 
Is  communistic,  but  still  he  has  been  "whitewashed"  and  this  coun- 
try is  unable  to  send  him  back  where  he  belongs  without  a  bill  of 
this  kind 

On  every  bill  that  Is  brought  up  the  friends  of  these  "fifth 
columnlsTs."  agitators,  and  undesirable  aliens  always  come  in  and 
scream  for  their  constitutional  rights,  their  right  of  freedom  of 
sp<-ech.  their  rights  of  Individual  lilserty.  and  point  to  those  "fifth 
columnists."  undesirable  aliens,  etc .  as  martyrs,  but  I  have  never 
yet  heard  any  one  of  the.sr  same  people  lift  up  their  voices  in  defense 
of  the  rights  of  the  rlllions  of  people  that  men  like  Harry  Bridges 
have  violated.  He  has  violated  the  rights  of  Individuals  when  his 
men  broke  their  arms,  broke  th  ir  Jaws,  and  he  has  violated  the 
rights  of  the  working  people  themselves;  he  has  violated  the  rights 
of  the  employers:  ho  has  violated  the  rights  of  the  public.  Can  you 
say  that  a  man  like  Bridges  operates  within  the  scope  of  what  might 
be  termed  "individual  liberty  and  constitutional  rights."  particu- 
larly when  you  have  in  mind  the  definition  of  Individual  liberty, 
which  is  the  "ri^ht  of  an  individual  to  do  that  which  he  wishes  to 
do.  providing  he  does  not  invade  or  violate  the  rights  of  others?" 
When  these  arms  and  Jaws  have  been  broken,  was  that  a  violation 
of  individual  liberty  of  those  who  have  had  their  arms  and  Jaws 
broken?  When  a  plant  is  takrn  over,  such  as  the  Douglas  plant,  on  a 
sit-down  strike,  does  the  taking  of  other  peoples  property  by  force 
constitute  due  process  of  law?  When  property  is  destroyed  that  is 
not  owned,  is  that  due  process  of  laW  When  the  rights  of  the 
worker,  the  employer,  and  the  public  have  been  ruthlessly  Invaded 
and  violated  by  force.  Is  that  due  process  of  law  or  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  I  say  that  it  is  not.  and  I  say  that  It  Is  high  time  that  you 
and  1  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  civil  liberties,  free  speech,  and  individual  liberty 
b»nd  our  efforts  and  raise  our  voices  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  these 
millions  of  people. 

If  these  "hings  do  not  suit  Mr  Bridges  in  this  country,  why  does 
he  not  stick  to  those  countries  which  do  suit  him?  Why  does  he 
come  here  and  try  to  overturn  the  customs,  the  Government,  and 
Interfere  with  the  happines.s  of  our  people  and  all  our  local  com- 
munit  es?  If  Moscow  Is  such  a  fine  place,  why  doesn't  he  stay  in 
Moscow? 

You  hear  great  talk  of  civil  liberties.  Let  us  meet  this  question 
fairly.  Should  civil  liberties  extend  to  the  actual  destruction  of 
Ooverr.mcnt?  If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  "No."  which  it 
shcu.d  properly  be.  then  are  thf  congressional  committees  going  to 
sit  idly  and  complacently  by  while  these  subversive  interests,  the 
Communists,  destroy  the  confidence  In  oiir  people  first,  and  in  our 
Government  secondly,  and  then  call  their  subversive  activities  free- 
dom of  speech  and  civil  liberty?  You  could  call  mvirder  base- 
ball If  you  wanted  to,  or  you  could  call  robbery  by  any  other  name 
than  robbery,  but  It  would  still  be  robbery,  according  to  what  its 
duly  co.".stitutod  concept  should  be.  Rrgardlcss  of  what  they  call 
their  subversive  activity,  it  should  be  checked,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  those  In  the  high  places  of  the  United  States  Government  had 
■"'  the  intestinal  fortittide  to  do  this  very  thing. 

I  am  going  to  make  the  prediction  that  unless  those  officers  in 
high  Government  positions  do  protect  tha  Government  from  the-* 
termites,  who  preach  this  alien  philcscphy  of  government,  they  will 
find  themselves  under  a  dictatorship  and  a  changed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  will  bring  right  into  our  homes  the  very  conditions 
which  we  abhor  in  Europe  today,  where  whole  peoples  are  being 
liquidated,  or.  in  plain  English,  murdered,  wherein  business,  lab^r 
unions,  and  religion  have  been  liquidated,  and  many  other  desirable 
things,  and  I  say  to  you  that  these  things  are  worth  protecting,  and 
you  will  never  miss  them  until  it  is  too  late;  but  once  they  are  gone, 
th?y  cannot  be  retrieved. 
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Why  should  any  desirable  alien.  In  the  first  place,  desire  to 
preach  any  such  doctrint?  Why  should  any  desirable  alien  object 
to  a  bill  of  this  kind?  This  bill  will  touch  the  undesirable,  and 
no  one  else. 

The  tlmr  h.is  come  when  we  must  protect  this  country.  The  pro- 
visions of  thii  bill  are  mild,  because,  11  all  those  persons  who  love 
Moscow  so  we:i  and  the  communistic  form  of  government,  were  to 
preach  a  doctrine  of  destruction  of  the  government  in  Moscow, 
they  would  find  tlvat  they  would  be  summarily  executed,  and  not 
merely  deported  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Hitler  would  do?  He 
would  cut  off  their  heads. 

Harry  Bridges  has  been  preaching  these  principles,  has  been  put- 
ting tiiem  into  effect,  and,  under  the  Government  ownership  he 
advocated,  the  first  time  he  struck  or  tried  to  strike,  he  wc.iuld  find 
a  bayonet  In  his  back  If  he  were  in  any  other  country,  ai;d  he  might 
find  It  In  his  back  in  this  country  if  the  ver^'  things  he  advocates 
were  put  Into  effect,  and  he  would  no  longer  have  the  freedom  and 
the  liberty  to  do  the  things  he  should  be  able  to  do,  or  say  the 
things  he  Is  able  to  say.  to  advance  his  treasonable  program. 

I  say  to  you  that  he  has  misled  labor  and  he  is  misleading  labor 
when  he  advocates  such  a  program  as  that  No  sincere  labor  leader 
Is  ever  going  to  advocate  socialism,  communism,  nazi-lsm.  or  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  any  form.  Bridges  has  practiced  the  sit-down 
strike  What  Is  this?  It  is  the  confiscating,  for  the  time  being,  of 
other  people's  propKrty  without  due  process  of  law.  Is  this  tolerant? 
Or  Is  this  In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
He  brought  this  In  from  Europe.  We  should  definitely  and  posi- 
tively say  to  Mr.  Bridges  that  we  do  not  want  these  European 
"isms"  In  this  country;  that  this  Is  why  the  thousands  of  people 
came  to  this  country,  that  Is  why  the  aliens  who  arc  spoken  of 
In  this  bill  came  to  this  country,  namely,  to  fight  those  European 
"isms"  that  restrict  Individual  liberty  and  freedom  and  give  to 
them  things  that  are  equitable. 

The  real  labor  leaders  of  the  country  will  welcome  a  bill  that 
will  purge  labor  unions  of  these  Communists,  Nazis,  and  Fascists. 

Let  mc  lllu.strate  to  you  what  I  mean  by  an  undesirable  alien, 
and  I  will  u.'^e  Harry  Bridges  as  an  lUufitratlon.  and.  In  m>  opinion, 
he  Is  the  first  that  should  be  deported.  We  all  know  the  program 
that  Mr.  Bridges  has  advocated,  the  heartaches,  the  distress,  the 
actual  bloodshed,  the  broken  Jaws,  the  broken  arms  that  have  oc- 
curred through  his  handling  of  strikes,  etc.  We  all  know,  or  any 
thinking  man  should  know  who  has  the  welfare  of  labor  at  heart, 
that  Mr  Bridges,  by  his  destructive  leadership,  has  not  helped  the 
laboring  man.  the  businessman,  or  the  public,  but  has  injured  them, 
destroyed  wealth,  and  has  set  back  the  cause  of  labor  many,  many 
years,  and  has  lost  the  respect  of  many  thinking  pecple.  Mr. 
Bridsres.  In  his  destructive  program,  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  biggest  weapon  that  the  honest  labor  U  ader  has  is  public 
opinion,  or  public  esteem.  Mr  Bridges,  becnu.se  of  his  subversive 
activities,  and  his  destructive  program,  has  broken  down,  in  a  great 
degree,  that  public  opinion  and  public  esteem  for  labor  Tills  was 
won  by  constrxirtlve  labor  leaders,  such  as  Samuel  Gompers.  by 
many  years  of  effort  and  constructive  leadership.  Now  this  man 
comes  along  and  destroys  It  and  all  laboring  men  have  to  pay 
the  bill  for  his  destructive  program. 

Let  us  Itiok  into  the  matter  of  what  I  have  termed  an  "undesir- 
able alien"  further,  and  see  whether  he  has  perjured  hlm.self.  what 
his  moral  character  is,  and  how  he  has  actually  conducted  himself 
while  In  this  country. 

Taken  from  American  Legion  Magazine.  February  1940: 

"Harry  Renton  Bridges  Is  an  alien  In  the  United  States  awaiting 
a  hearing  on  deportation  charges  which  were  scheduled  to  have 
been  heard  In  San  Francisco  on  April  25.  1938.  Bridges  was  served 
with  a  warrant  on  March  5.  1938.  and  was  given  a  preliminary 
examination  at  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Sei-vlce  before  Assistant  Director  L.  R  Pouch  after 
Which  he  was  held  for  hearing  on  the  deportation  charge 

"Bridges  has  never  had  to  apf>ear  for  the  ht-arlng  on  the  charge 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
acted  on  the  ground  that  "such  hearing  would  be  a  waste  of  time.' 
and  at  present  is  still  under  warrant* to  appear  whenever  the 
Department  of  Justice,  under  authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
takes  action 

"In  ft  release  issued  In  March  1938  the  Department  of  Labor 
stated  briefly  that  Bridges  had  first  been  charged  with  communism 
in  1934  and  that  an  Investigation  was  made  at  that  time  and  that 
a  report  was  filed  on  February  2.  1935,  but  that  no  action  was 
taken  until  the  fall  of  1937.  when  'certain  persons  filed  new  com- 
plaints agaiiLst  Bridges  In  the  Seattle  district  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Scr^•lce  ' 

"An  Investigation  of  these  charges  was  made  that  winter  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  faced  by  the  evidence  unearthed,  was 
forced  to  take  action  on  the  charges,  which  was  done  by  the  serv- 
ing of  the  warrant  on  March  5.  This  lnve':tigation,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  release,  was  *a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  new  evidence  ' 

"Tlie  charges  made  against  Bridges  both  In  1934  and  1937  were 
based  upon  his  activities  as  a  Communist  or  a  labor  leader  engaged 
In  communistic  activities. 

"Subsequent  investigation  of  the  Bridges  case,  however,  has 
brought  to  light  matter  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  other 
charges  which  are  expected  to  be  brotight  against  Bridges  If  and 
when  his  hearing  Is  ever  allowed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  charges  have  to  do  with  his  alleged  falsification  In  his  oaths 


taken  with  filing  of  his  pmpers  to  seek  citizenship.  The  alleged 
false  statements  have  to  do  with  the  marital  statu?^  of  Bridges  and 
are  supported  by  further  evidence  of  alleged  violation  of  tlie 
Immigration  Act. 

"Emphasis  is  placed  vpon  the  marital  history  of  Bridges  because 
of  the  clause  in  the  United  Slates  immigration  law  wliich  sr.ys. 
in  fcction  80  of  the  act  of  1900.  "Whoever,  in  any  prex-e-edlng  uncicr 
or  by  virtue  of  any  law  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens, 
shall  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  any  case  whtre  an  oath  is  made  or 
affidavit  taken  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years'     (35  Stat.  1103,  U   S.  C.  title  18,  sec.  142  ) 

"The  law  also  stated  that  "no  alien  shall  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship unless  (2)  he  has  resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  from  the  date  of  his  petition  up  to  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  citizenship,  and  (3)  during  all  the  periods  herein  referred  to  he 
has  behaved  as  a  person  of  good  moral  character.  attache*d  to  the 
prinriple  of  the  Constitution  of  Uie  United  Butes,  and  well  dis- 
posed in  good  order  ar.d  happiness  of  the  United  States. ' 

■  Bridges  has,  allegedly,  violated  both  these  clauses  of  the  act. 
first  by  not  behaving  'as  a  person  of  good  moral  character,'  and 
secondly  by  swearing  to  false  statements. 

"Records  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Labor  show  tliat  Bridges 
came  to  the  United  Slates  and  registered  as  an  alien  on  May  7, 
1920.  He  went  to  work  as  a  longshoreman  In  his  port  of  entry. 
San  Francisco  He  soon  went  to  New  Orleans.  La.,  where  on  3\ilj 
13.  1921,  he  filed  his  first  papers  for  application  for  American 
Citizenship.  He  failed,  however,  to  perfect  his  citizenship  within 
the  7  years  required  by  law. 

"On  August  9.  1928.  less  than  a  month  after  the  expiration  of 
his  first  period  of  application,  he  again  filed  first  papers,  this  time 
making  his  declarations  before  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California.  He  stated, 
at  this  time,  under  oath,  that  he  was  married  and  that  the  name 
of  his  wife  was  Agnes  and  that  she  was  born  In  Scotland  and  that 
they  were  at  that  time  living  together. 

"Again  Bridges  failed  to  perfect  his  citizenship  within  the  re- 
quired 7  years.  He  filled  out  Form  A-2213,  however,  which  is 
entitled  'Preliminary  Form  for  a  Declaration  of  Intention."  This 
form  was  signed  en  May  2,  1936.  It  Is  now  on  record  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"In  this  form  filed  In  1936  Bridges  declared  that  he  was  meurled. 
I  that  his  wife's  name  was  Agnes;  that  she  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
I  Scotland;  that  they  were  married  on  May  1,  1934.  at  San  Fran- 
j  Cisco;  and  that  they  had  two  children  whose  names  were  Ken- 
I  neth  McCley.  born  July  27.  1916,  at  Marshfield,  Oreg.,  and  Betty 
Jacqueline  Bridges,  born  December  28,   1924,  at  San  Francisco. 

"In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  apparently  confilcting  statements 
filed  by  Bridges  relative  to  his  marital  stattis,  an  examination  was 
made  by  Immigration  Inspector  Thomas  V.  Donoghue,  who.  on 
January  22,  1935.  filed  his  report  with  the  District  Director  at  San 
Francisco.  In  his  report  Inspector  Donoghue  stated  that  the 
records  of  papers  filed  by  Bridges  In  1928  show  that  Bridges  re- 
lated, under  oath  that  he  had  been  married  on  December  2.  1923, 
under  the  name  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges;  that  his  wife  was 
Agnes  Bridges;  and  that  he  had  a  child,  Betty  Bridges,  born  De- 
cember 26.  1924.  in  San  Francisco,  at  which  time  his  residence 
was  at  37  Altha  Street  in  that  city. 

"Inspector  Donoghue  states  further  that  he  checked  the  records 
In  San  Francisco  and  found  no  record  of  such  birth.  Neither  did 
he  find  a  record  of  any  such  mtirrlage.  He  later  had  a  check 
made  of  the  whole  State  and  found  no  record  of  any  such  mar- 
riage 

"A  subsequent  investigation  was  made  by  Immigration  Inspector 
M  C.  Pommerane,  who  stated  that  he  went  to  Btlarshfield,  Oreg.. 
to  investigate  the  former  status  of  Agnes  Bridges,  nee  Brown,  'the 
prcst-nt  wife  or  consort  of  Harry  Bridges. ' 

"He  states  that  he  obtained  information  that  she  had  been  for- 
merly married  to  a  Walter  Moore,  then  living  at  2055  Harrison 
Street,  North  Bend,  Oreg ,  and  that  they  had  been  married  on 
May  26.  1917.  had  one  child,  and  had  been  subsequently  divorced 
on  June  20.    1923 

"Raphael  P.  Bonham,  district  immigration  director  at  Seattle, 
Wash ,  stated  that  the  reason  Bridges  filed  his  second  application 
of  intention  in  1928  so  soon  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  declaration 
at  the  end  of  7  years  was  that  "he  did  not  dare  to  apply  for  nat- 
uralization in  view  of  the  fact  of  being  the  father  of  a  4-year-old 
child  to  whose  mother  he  was  not  at  the  time  married.  It  Is 
understood  that  he  was  convinced  that  naturalization  would  be 
refused  but  that  he  believed  that  by  filing  a  new  application  of 
intention,  with  a  period  of  7  additional  years  in  which  to 
straighten  out  his  domestic  situation,  he  would  be  able  to  proceed 
with   his  naturalization.' 

"Affirmation  of  these  records  by  the  northern  district  of  Califor- 
nia court  follows:  'Harry  Renton  Bridges  made  declaration  of  In- 
tention Augtist  9.  1928,  showing  Agnes  Bridges  as  his  wife.  The 
record  did  not  show  marriage  date  but  did  state  that  his  wife  wa9 
born  m  Scotland  In  his  preliminary  form  for  declaration,  filed 
May  2.  1936.  Bridges  stated  that  he  married  Agnes  on  May  1,  1914, 
at  San  Francisco.' 

"On  December  19.  1938.  the  State  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of 
the  State  of  California  filed  a  statement  as  follows:  'There  Is  no 
record  in  California  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges  and  Agnes  Brown 
(or  McCley)   having  been  married  either  on  December  2,  1923,  or 
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May  1    1934.  nor  on  any  other  date  between  July  1905  and  June   i 
30     1938  ! 

•A  Jurther  search  waa  made  by  the  State  registrar,  and  a  further 
statement  waa  made  to  the  effect  that  Harry  Ren  ton  Bridges  had 
never  been  marrJed  to  anyone  within  the  State  of  California 

■The  evidence  shows,  therefore,  that  Bridges  has  filed  separate 
statements  in  which  he  plvcs  two  dates.  11  years  apart,  upon  which 
hLs  marriage  took  place;  that  in  one  Instance  he  admits  to  having 
two  children  and  In  another  place,  under  oath,  he  states  that  he 
has  liad  one  child  and  that  no  record  of  any  such  marriage  can  be 
found  m  the  State  of  California  " 

nils  Is  the  history  of  an  undesirablp  alien,  and  will  indicate  to 
you  what  I  moan  bv  an  undesirable  alien  This  man  does  not  even 
conform,  to  the  law's  that  our  full  citizens  are  suppcsed  to  conform 
to  Here.  In  mv  opinion.  Is  an  instance  of  perjury,  of  moral  turpi- 
tude and  a  lack  of  moral  character,  and  I  am  going  to  a-^k  every 
man  on  this  committee  the  plain  question:  Did  Mr  Bridges,  or  did 
he  not.  Uo  in  some  of  those  applications  he  made? 

Let  us  see  what  an  aliens  status  is  when  he  arrives  on  our  shores. 
1%  It  a  right  that  belongs  to  him,  or  Is  It  a  right  that  belongs  to 
us  to  permit  him  to  land  on  our  shores  and  assume  residence  In 
this  country  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that  aliens  are 
permitted  to  assume  residence  in  the  United  atate.s,  not  as  a  matter 
of  rlkjht.  but  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  and  when  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  hospitality  of  our  country,  most  assuredly  there  should  be 
legislation  tc  provide  for  the  deportation  of  such  aliens  who  violate 
that  hospitality  There  Is  at  present  no  statute  on  the  books  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens,  but 
this  bill.  8310.  will  provide  this  means,  and  would  end  a  condi- 
tion that  no  other  country  In  the  world  would  suffer  to  exist  or 
Wf>uld  tolerate 

In  summing  this  m.atter  up.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  Frohucerk  v. 
United  States  (249  U  S  204)  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Tlie  Ccurt 
said:  'The  first  amendment,  while  prohibiting  legislation  against 
free  spetch  as  such,  cannot  have  been  and  obviously  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  Immunity  for  every  possible  use  of  language  "  I 
believe  it  may  be  inferred,  and  might  Ju.st  as  well  Jtave  been 
written  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  immunity  to  every  pos- 
sible tvpe  of  subversive  action  Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
m  Scht-nck  V  United  States  ( 249  U  S  47).  states:  Words  which 
ord.nanly  and  in  many  places  would  be  within  the  freedom  of 
sjieech  protected  by  the  first  amendment,  may  become  subject  to 
prohibition  when  of  such  a  nature  and  use  In  such  circumstances 
as  to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  a 
substantive  evil  which  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  I  he 
character  of  every  act  depends  upon  the  circumstances  In  which 
It  IS  done  •'  Again  I  say  the  Court  might  have  started  out  with 
'•actions  which"  instead  of  the  words  which"  and  carried  on  the 
statemeiu.  becau.se  we  not  only  Judge  by  a  person's  words,  but  we 
also  judge  by  their  actions,  and  1  much  prefer  to  Judge  a  man  by 
his  actions  than  by  his  words. 

I  certalnlv  do  agree  with  Balnbrldge  Colby,  in  his  quotation  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday.  January  3.  1940. 
wherein  he  states:  If  an  alien  like  Bridges,  notoriously  allied  with 
Cunimunists,  if  not  one  of  them,  can  escape  being  considered  in 
the  Communist  category,  even  an  approach  to  an  enforcement  of 
the  dep)ortation  law  becomes  something  cf  a  Joke." 

Gentlemen  of  this  commituc.  I  am  tcUinkj  you  serlourlv  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  today  looking  to  this  Immigration 
Committee  to  take  care  of  this  very  dangerous  threat  to  our  Gov- 
ernment which  comes  through  undesirable  aliens. 

I  have  here  a  file  of  letters  from  the  American  Legion  national 
posts.  State  posts.  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars,  in.-^urance  companies. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Constitutional  Americans, 
Veterans  Service  League,  m  wspaper  excerpts,  luncheon  clubs,  and 
many  individuals  *ho  ask  that  this  bill  be  enacted  Into  law  This 
Congress  has  also  been  memorialized  by  both  houses  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  In  Joint  Resolution  No  23.  In  connection  with 
this  Harry  Bridges  matter  This  was  dated  January  24.  1939 
I  have  A.s3erably  Joint  Resolution  No  11.  which  passed  the  as- 
sembly on  February  8.  1940.  quoted  as  follows: 

•■Where:is  In  a  recent  hearing  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  whether  Harry  Bridges,  an  alien 
labor  leader  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  advocated,  or  was  affiliated  with 
any  organization  seeking  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by 
force  or  violence,  testimony  was  tntroauced  that  the  said  Mr. 
Bridges  attended  numerous  meetings  at  which  members  of  the 
Commtjnlst  Party  were  present:  and 

"Whereas  there  .ire  manv  undesirable  aliens  In  this  country  who 
although  not  members  of  "the  Communist  Party,  are  engaging  In 
subversive  activities  menacing  the  peace  and  future  of  our  country, 
and  who  are  or  should  be  subject  to  deportation;  and 

■Whereas  manv  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  Harry  Bridges  Is 
an  undesrrable  alien  and  should  be  deported  from  the  United 
States,   and 

"Whereas  the  majority  of  people  In  the  State  of  California  believe 
that  the  question  cf  whether  Harry  Bridges  is  an  undesirable  alien 
subject  to  deportation  Is  one  which  should  be  ultimately  determ.ined 
in  a  court  cf  law;  and 

■Whereas  there  is  no  provision  In  the  existing  statutes  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  for  a  determination  by  the  Federal  courts  of  Illegal 
presence  of  undesirable  aliens  in  this  country,  and 


'Whereas  It  Is  generally  believed  by  citizens  of  California  thnt 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  rleht  to  expel  undesirable  aliens  from  this  country  after  a  pre- 
liminary determination  of  the  facts  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■  Re.'!olied  by  the  Assembly  and  Seriate  of  the  State  of  California 
(jointly).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  us  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  proceedings  In  the  Federal 
courts  to  determine  the  right  of  aliens  to  be  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  after  a  preliminary  determination  of  that 
question  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government;  and  be  It 
further 

•Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  assembly  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  cf  Rcpre.'^entatives  from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Senators  and  the  Representatives  from 
California  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  urge  such  action  " 

Herein  you  have  the  legislative  bodies  of  California  making  the 
statement  that  Harry  Bridges  is  an  undesirable  alien  subject  to 
deportation  and  advising  you  that  apparently  there  Is  no  provision  In 
existing  statutes  for  a  determination  of  the  Federal  covirts  of  Illegal 
pre.sence  of  undesirable  aliens  in  this  country.  That  Is  the 
specific  reason  I  have  offered  this  bill,  to  take  care  of  the  very  point 
raised  therein,  in  order  that  Mr.  Bridges,  and  others  like  him,  may 
be  deported,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  favorably  report  this 
bill,  en  the  ground  that  it  goes  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  above  all  else 

Ccmmurlsm  has  no  right  to  invade  this  country,  to  destroy 
American  labor,  American  industry,  the  American  home,  the  Amer- 
ican mor:;]  standard,  and  the  Nation's  tranquillity,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Constitution,  our  liberty,  freedcm.  and  the  Government  Itself. 
This  destructive  communistic  philosophy  has  no  right  to  be  spread 
In  this  country,  either  by  individuals  or  collectively,  by  force  or  In 
any  other  manner.  It  is  up  to  this  committee  to  do  Its  patriotic 
duty  and  report  this  bill  favorably,  thus  insuring  the  safety  of  this 
country  and  that  of  those  within  It. 


Can  Our  "Democracy"  Survive  a  War  With 
Totalitarian  Countries? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  most 
will  asTToe  that  a  democracy  is  not  well  constituted  to  fight 
a  bitter  war.  Probably  fewer  realize  that  the  most  dangerous 
foe  of  any  great  democracy  is  always  at  home,  and  not 
abroad.  That  foe  is  the  devil  which  human  nature  has  put 
in  every  human  being.  The  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
democracy  necessitates  continual  struggle  and  unremitting 
self-d:sc;pline.  Only  when  the  individual  must  exert  h:mself 
strenuously  in  order  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  does  he 
remain  strong.  After  the  barest  necessities,  what  a  free 
man  most  wants  is  opportunity. 

However,  the  maas  movement  for  so-called  security,  under 
State  assistance  and  intervention,  has  been  subtly  under- 
mining the  very  foundations  of  freedcm  and  democracy  in 
Britain,  and  more  recently  and  more  insidiously  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  average  man  thinks  that  his  future 
is  reasonably  safe,  and  that  he  can  enjoy  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  without  any  great  personal 
efTort.  private  economic  progress  is  dangerously  near  the  end, 
and  state  socialism  under  a  dictator  is  close  at  hand.  False 
security  breeds  indulgence  and  not  restraint,  it  is  the  siren 
song  cf  opportunity. 

In  the  last  25  years  we  have  traveled  far  in  the  United 
States.  Our  btLsmeFrmen  have  been  busy  with  their  philan- 
thropies and  benefactions,  frequently  helping  the  unfit 
lather  than  the  fit  to  survive.  Until  almost  too  late  they 
have  avoided  pohtics,  but  the  "left  wingers"  have  been  bold 
and  busy,  particularly  dtiring  the  past  10  years.  Where  are 
we  now? 
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OiiT  Government,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Ccrporatiou.  by  means  of  loans,  is  already  in  control  of  much 
of  oiiT  busmen  and  banking — and  more  loans  to  industry  are 
contemplated.  Oiu-  supposedly  private  banks  are  virtually 
dominated  by  several  Government  agencies,  including  the 
United  States  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The  stock  markets 
and  the  investment  banking  field  are  ruled  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  by  the  politically  dominated 
Department  of  Justice.  Even  the  great  insiuance  companies 
are  imder  the  spur  of  Government  investigation  and  threat, 
not  because  of  any  wrongdoing,  but  because  they  are  large 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  investment  power. 

The  railroads  are  not  their  own  masters,  but  are  ruled  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  by  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods.  Our  electric  light  and  power  companies  live 
under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  with  the  continual  threat  of 
Government  competition  in  the  field.  In  addition,  they  are 
being  regulated  in  minute  detail  by  State  public-service  com- 
missions. Rad'.o  and  telephones  are  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  commodity  exchanges  and  grain  markets  are  obedient 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Virtually  all  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  told  what  they  can  plant  and  how  much. 
The  Government  is  the  country's  biggest  holder  of  twth  urban 
and  rural  real  estate,  as  a  result  of  innumerable  defaulted 
loans  made  to  private  individuals.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission tells  business  how  it  can  buy  and  sell.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  virtually  the  last  word  in  all  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  All  minimum  wages  and  most 
hours  of  work  are  fixed  by  the  Government. 

President ially  appointed  commissions  and  administrative 
agencies  make  their  own  rules,  and  act  as  legislator,  pro.secu- 
tor,  jury,  and  judge — virtually  without  recourse.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  with  f^ve  recently  appointed 
and  politically  minded  judges,  no  longer  holds  the  balance  of 
equity  between  the  citizens  and  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Court  now  acts  largely  as 
the  supporter  of  the  views  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  coun- 
try. And.  of  course,  international  law  is  now  nothing  but  a 
myth. 

Further,  the  mind  of  the  people  has  been  poisoned  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  generally  believe  their  worst  enemies  to 
be  their  best  friends.  Our  politicians  in  office  fatten  on 
liberal  and  unplanned  appropriations,  earlier  for  relief  and 
now  for  defense,  granted  by  both  political  parties  in  Congress, 
virtually  without  examination  or  opposition.  Now.  although 
the  debt  limit  is  being  raised  and  vastly  heavier  taxes  are 
being  imposed  for  defense,  yet  we  are  told  that,  despite  a 
threatened  labor  .shortage,  there  will  be  no  abat foment  of 
social  reforms  and  that  we  must  not  curtail  expenditures  for 
work  relief,  public  works,  farm  relief.  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  like. 

Honest,  straightforward  men,  who  disagree  with  tho  pre- 
vailing trends,  are  attacked,  maligned,  and  even  accused  of 
abetting  subversive  activities,  by  their  political  "servants"  in 
Washington,  and  by  the  press,  many  of  whose  writers  are 
themselves  avowed  Socialists  and  Communists.  A  former 
popular  hero,  Lindbergh,  is  savagely  attacked  in  the  press, 
and  is  accused  by  a  leading  member  of  the  administration  as 
virtually  belonging  to  the  "fifth  column."  because  he  informs 
the  country  that  our  airplane-defense  problem,  for  geographi- 
cal reasons,  diflfers  very  much  from  that  of  Germany,  and  that 
for  our  own  good  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  foreign  wars.  Truly, 
as  a  distinguished  Senator  has  stated  privately.  'Our  column 
writers,  who  would  drive  us  to  war" — for  racial  or  other 
Ulterior  and  subversive  reasons — "are  our  most  dangerous 
•fifth  columnists.'  " 

If  this  analysis  is  measurably  correct  and  realistic,  we  are 
even  now  close  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  All 
thoughtfiil  people  in  the  United  States  had  better  be  most 


vigilant  and  aggressive  in  their  attempts  to  keep  our  country 
from  becoming  involved  in  this  foreign  situation,  under  a 
type  of  leadership,  which,  with  fine-sounding  slcgaris,  would 
almost  immediately  extinguish  the  last  torch  of  liberty  and 
freedom  which  still  burns  in  this  land. 


Farm  Parity  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOxN.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^TATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  parity  farm 
prices  have  remained  far  below  parity  or  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  7  years  of  this  administration. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  campaign  in  1932.  promised 
the  American  farmers  that  he  would  protect  their  home  mar- 
kets from  the  effects  of  cheap  foreign  competition.  He 
promised  that  he  would  not  reduce  the  tarifT  duties  on  for- 
eign cheaply  produced  agricultural  Imports.  Here  are  his" 
words,  I  quote: 

I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products  I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  be  Inconsistent  with  my  farm  program,  and  every 
farmer  knows  it  and  will  not  be  deceived. 

The  record  shows  he  did  not  keep  his  promise  to  the 
American  farmers.  He  has  negotiated  22  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  and  has  drastically  reduced  tariff  duties 
on  163  competitive  farm  products,  which  has  caused  foreign 
producers  to  flood  our  markets  with  products  cheaply  raised 
in  foreign  countries. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  foreign  farm  imports  which  com- 
F>ete  with  Indiana  farm  products,  and  upon  which  duties  were 
cut  25  to  50  percent:  Cattle,  hogs.  pork,  bacon,  milk,  cream 
cheese,  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  eggs,  honey,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  apples,  berries,  clover,  Eilfalfa,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables. 

While  the  Government  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
remove  the  domestic  surpluses  of  these  products  it  has  de- 
liberately reduced  the  tariff  rates  and  caused  the  importa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  very 
same  products  to  glut  the  market  and  further  reduce  domestic 
prices. 

The  record  of  United  States  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  calendar  years  1938-39  (U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures) : 
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In  the  entire  period  from  1933  to  1939  United  States  farm 
exports  have  declined  9.2  percent,  and  have  now  practically 
stopped.  During  this  same  period  competitive  foreign  farm 
imports  to  the  United  States  have  increswed  30  percent. 
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The  American  farmers  have  been  required  to  take  40.000- 
000  acres  each  year  out  of  culiivation  so  as  to  produce  less. 
In  the  7  years  of  this  administration  this  amounts  to 
280.000  000  acreA. 

During  these  7  years  foreign  farmers  a<^d  over  400.000.000 
acns  to  produce  competitive  farm  crops,  valued  at  billions  cf 
duilars.  which  were  sold  In  the  United  States.  For  45  mam 
crops  the  total  acreage  In  the  United  States  In  1938  was 
342.000  000.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  this  administration 
has  given  foreign  farmers  otir  markets  for  their  foreign- 
produced  products  for  more  than  1  years  acreage  out  of  the 
last  7  years. 

The  net  results  of  the  New  Deal's  planning  during  the  lart 
7  years  are  glutted  markets,  low  prices,  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  lost  Income  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  farmers  will  not  be  further  deceived.  By  sad  expe- 
rience they  know  that  the  first  step  for  agricultural  recovery 
is  to  protect  our  home  market  from  cheap  foreign  competi- 
tion and  that  the  protection  promised  by  Candidate  Roose- 
velt was  not  kept  after  he  got  into  ofiBce. 

For  the  7  years  immediately  preceding  the  New  Deal — that 
is,  during  the  7  years  1926-32 — the  farm  cash  income  averaged 
$9,046,000,000  a  year.  For  the  7  New  Deal  years.  1933-39.  the 
farm  cash  income  averaged  $7,247,000,000  a  year.  The  aver- 
age annual  income  per  farm  for  the  period  of  1926-32  was 
$1,432.  compared  with  only  $1,062  for  the  period  1933-39. 

Considering  the  actions  of  the  New  Deal,  we  wonder  if  the 
left  hand  knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.     What  one 
department  does  the  other  undoes,  and  the  farmer  and  labor- 
ing man  are  the  innocent  victims.    Two  great  governmental 
departments  are  at  war  with  each  other.     One  department 
Is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  open  new  lands 
to  cultivation.    Another  department  is  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  farm  prGduc':s. 
Another  department  is  making  trade  agreements  and  lower- 
ing the  tariff  duties  on  the  same  farm  products.    Great  im- 
portations  of   farm   products  have   added   to   the   domestic 
surpluses.     The  trade-agreement  program  is  at  war  with  the 
surplus-removal   program.    The   Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration spent  $30,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  buying 
up  and  giving  away  surpluses  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1938  and 
1939.  while  at  the  same  time  and  during  the  same  period  we 
imported  from  foreign  countries  $92,000,000  worth  of  the  same 
commodities.     These    Imports    were    encouraged    and    are 
lan:ely  the  result  of  the  reduced  duties  granted  in  trade  agree- 
ments.    What  Mr.  Wallace  is  trying  to  do.  Mr.  Hull  is  making 
it  impossible  to  do.     Mr.  Wallace  is  attacking  the  farm  sur- 
plus and  Mr.  Hull  is  piling  up  surpluses.     This  economic  war 
between  governmental  departments  is  growing  worse  as  addi- 
tional cuts  are  made  in  duties  on  farm  products,  and  tne 
whole  world  is  invited  to  add  to  the  American  farm  surplus. 
Surely  the  President  should  call  a  Cabinet  peace  conference 
immediately  and  settle  upon  some  policy  before  the  American 
farmer    and    the    American    laboring    man    are    completely 
ruined. 

The  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  dwell  on 
the  forces  of  destruction  which  are  ravaging  and  laying 
waste  the  world.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  go  into  previous  wars, 
not  even  that  last  war  when  the  people  of  this  country  stood 
on  quicksand  and  were  gradually  but  surely  sucked  under. 


I  should  like  to  pre.sent  a  message  of  hope.  Even  now. 
when,  as  I  speak,  the  boundaries  of  countries  are  changing 
and  plots  again.st  cur  own  future  may  be  in  their  concep- 
tion, I  .should  like  to  present  to  you  a  constructive  proposal. 

But  before  I  do  so.  I  stress  the  necessity,  the  extreme 
necessity,  of  the  people  of  this  country  pulling  together.  I 
do  not  admit  the  metaphor  of  the  President  and  Congress 
as  a  team.  The  tt-rm  •team"  indicates  another  opposing 
team.  We  are  rather— all  of  us — In  the  same  boat,  riding 
troubled  waters  along  an,  as  yet.  uncharted  course.  And 
no  one  must  be  permitted  to  rock  the  boat  and  upset  the 
safety  of  all. 

Our  defense  program,  which  represents  the  course  being 
mapped  out  for  all  of  us,  can  be  formulated  neither  by  any 
one  man  nor  by  separate,  isolated  groups.  Republicans,  as 
well  as  D:>mocrats.  must  be  allowed,  not  only  to  participate, 
but  to  help  take  the  lead  in  a  projiram  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us  must  rest.  Should  there  be  a  threat  of 
war  to  the  United  States,  lads  from  Republican  households 
would  be  called  upon  to  share  in  defending  this  land  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  from  the  homes  of  Democrats.  Re- 
publican mothers,  too,  would  shed  tears. 

You  may  reply,  'But  the  defense  program  is  strictly  non- 
partisan. It  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  politics."  That 
may  be  true  insofar  as  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for 
defense  purposes  is  concerned.  It  may  be  true  as  regards 
the  actual  construction  of  battleships.  But.  I  maintain,  not 
only  ara  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Congress  unabli' 
at  present  to  particiF>ate  in  the  formation  of  our  foreign 
policy,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
but  that  our  foreign  policy  is  a  chaotic,  shapeless  mass  which 
needs  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  defense  just  as  much  as  do 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

No  President,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  could  possibly 
undertake  the  tremendous  task  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
country  in  wartime.  No  one  man  could  undertake,  alone,  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
without  assistance.  And  such  assistance  as  is  to  be  had  from 
calling  in  advisers  from  time  to  time — advisers  who  have 
already  more  than  enough  duties  of  their  own — is  insuffi- 
cient. 

I  am  not  playing  politics  when  I  urge  the  necessity  for 
Meml)ers  of  Congress,  from  both  parties,  to  be  allowed  to  help 
formulate  the  course  this  country  is  to  pursue.  Congress  has 
been  not  willing,  but  anxious,  to  supply  funds  for  defense. 
But  the  duties  of  Congress  do  not  stop  there.  In  urging  that 
this  body  remain  in  session.  Members  of  the  House  did  not 
mean  that  their  time  should  be  spent  in  surrounding  country 
Clubs.  They  expected  to  be  on  hand  to  insure  the  safety  of 
this  land. 

I  have  said  I  have  a  constructive  proposal  to  offer,  a  mes- 
sage of  hop>e.  And  so  I  have.  But.  first,  I  am  i.^^suing  a 
warning  against  a  disintegrated  defense  program.  The  Army 
and  Navy  each  has  its  separate  sphere.  Many  boards  and 
committees  are  at  work  on  isolated  phases  of  the  program. 
The  Defense  Commission  has  set  up  offices  and  taken  on 
large  staffs.  But  there  is  no  policy-making  body,  no  group 
to  coordinate  the  program. 

Despite  the  industriousness  evidenced  by  many  executive 
sessions,  confidential  plans,  and  secrets  disclosed  by  our  Am- 
bassadors to  the  Presidents  ear  alone,  there  is  no  group  of 
men  to  whom  the  whole  framework  is  visible.    There  is  no 

group  of  men  supplied  with  suflBcient  information  to  know 
what  our  policies  might  be  in  the  face  of  certain  emergencies. 
What  emergencies  might  arise  of  vital  concern  to  this 
country  one  cannot  say,  though  dark  predictions  are  heard  on 
every  hand.  Were  there  a  selected  group  of  men  to  whom 
possible  dangers  might  be  confided  they  might  analyze  and 
weigh  this  unknown  dread  which  has  naturally  enough  pro- 
voked a  flood  of  letters  crying,  "Keep  us  out  of  war."  If  oiu" 
people  are  Jittery,  it  is  not  surprising.  They  are  met  neither 
by  silence,  by  specific  information  as  to  what  is  in  store  for 
them,  nor  by  assurance  that  the  men  representing  them  are 
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being  given  an  opportunity  to  protect  their  interests.  Rather. 
they  are  given,  largely  through  the  press,  darkly  veiled  hints. 

General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staft.  told  the  House  Military 
Affalra  Committee  there  might  be  trouble  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
they  read.  Members  of  the  Dies  committee  predicted  a  revo- 
lution In  Mexico  before  July,  they  are  told.  Rumors  of 
trouble  to  come  in  South  America  are  spread.  But  no  group 
bas  been  appointed  to  coordinate  all  this  information  and 
formulate  our  national  policy  before  such  dire  predictions 
could  come  true  and,  perhaps,  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  the  spirit  behind  our  defense 
program.  But  the  aims  which  stimulate  it  remain,  as  yet. 
undefined.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  an  adequate 
Army  and  Navy  but  surely  the  word  "adequate"  depends  upon 
our  ultimate  intentions.  Surely  it  depends  upon  whether  we 
propose  to  defend  the  United  States.  North  America,  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  might  ex- 
pend huge  sums  of  money  in  undertaking  one  form  of  defense, 
find  we  have  to  change  our  foreign  policy,  generally,  and  be 
left  in  the  lurch  with  surplus  supplies  of  certain  armaments 
and  Insufficient  supplies  of  others? 

The  work  of  defining  our  foreign  policy  is  a  crying,  urgent 
necessity.  International  law.  as  you  all  know,  has  become  an 
academic  study.  The  word  "war."  in  fact,  can  no  longer  be 
defined,  since  new  methods  of  undermining  a  country  have 
been  developed.  We  no  longer  know  what  events  in  South 
America  could  be  looktd  upon  as  a  threat  to  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  and  will  be  revolutions.  But  should 
a  leader  in  Argentina,  for  example,  decide  to  take  orders  from 
Berlin,  what  would  be  our  position?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  case 
of  sudden  danger  we  would  have  to  determine  first  our  foreign 
pflicy  before  proceeding  with  positive  action? 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  England  and  France  made,  of 
having  a  fluid  jwlicy  which  calmly  flowed  about  what- 
ever chance  obstacles  were  In  the  way.  I  am  a.sking  for  a  for- 
eign policy  to  be  made  deliberately  by  a  responsible  board  in 
Vhom  the  people  may  have  confidence. 

I  am  asking  the  President  to  appoint  a  select  board,  made 
up  of  an  equal  number  of  Members  of  both  Houses  and  of  both 
parties.  If  found  advisable,  the  Members  could  be  pledged  to 
secrecy,  but  the  people  whom  we  represent  would  thus  be  as- 
sured that  their  Interests  were  being  jealously  guarded  by 
men  who  were  devoting  all  their  attention  to  matters  of  policy. 

What  good  does  it  do  for  officials  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any 
ether  dep€Lrtment  to  have  "secret"  information  if  those  who 
mold  our  future  are  unable  to  profit  by  it?  Everyone  knows 
that  certain  matters  have  had  to  be  kept  secret,  due  to  our 
expert  military  information  service,  which  could  not  continue 
to  function  were  the  source.s  of  such  information  made  public. 
Buch  information  has,  however,  rested  in  the  archives  of 
many  groups  and  departments  and  needs  to  be  dusted  off 
and  put  to  use. 

I  am  making  an  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  undertake  a 
share  in  defense  policies  in  the  interests  of  the  people  whom 
It  represents.  I  am  asking  that  we  muster  our  forces  before 
It  is  too  late.  January  is  still  many  months  away,  and  no 
party,  no  one  group,  no  one  individual  should  attempt  to 
get  a  "corner"  on  our  safety,  to  the  danger  of  the  entire 
country. 

Agriculture  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  MOUTON 

OF  IX)IIS1.ANA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridap.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  MOUTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  Nation,  and  I  have 


sought  to  examine  them  for  the  general  welfare  and  also 
in  their  relationship  with  the  problems  of  the  citizens  of 
Louisiana. 

In  times  of  uncertainty  and  chaos,  the  thoughts  of  men 
Inevitably  tend  to  turn  toward  the  solution  erf  immediate 
problems.  Emergency  follows  hard  upon  emergency,  and  It 
sometimes  seems  that  no  sooner  is  one  problem  met  and 
solved  than  another  artees  to  take  its  place.  In  the  face  of 
the  blackness  of  the  present  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  any  attempt  to  look  ahead  and  plan  to  meet  futiu-e 
difSculties  seems  almost  futile. 

Yet,  looking  to  the  future  is  equally  important  In  such 
troubled  times  as  in  more  normal  periods,  if  iKJt  more  so. 
These  things  we  know,  that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
present  conflcts.  and  whoever  the  victor  may  l)e.  yet  the 
work  of  the  world  must  still  go  on.  and  men  must  be  fed. 
and  clothed,  and  housed. 

It  is  because  of  these  thoughts  tliat  I  was  so  gratified  to 
read  a  recent  release  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
dealing  with  our  available  supplies  of  farm  products  and 
showing  clearly  that  the  Department  Is  making  plans  to 
meet  the  future.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  opinion  seems  to  l>e  wldo.spread  In  the  United  States  that 
Europe  in  the  conilng  months  will  see  the  mo.st  serious  famine  In 
the  world's  history.  In  view  of  this  tear,  attention  should  be 
called  once  again  to  the  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  in 
this  country.  The  ever-norraal-granary  program  has  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  po.«:ltion  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  a  sufTer- 
Ing  world  when  and  if  fears  of  famine  and  Bcarclty  abroad  become 
reality. 

The  report  goes  on  to  give  figures  on  stocks  and  prospec- 
tive production  of  a  long  li.st  of  leading  crops:  wheat,  com, 
oats,  rice,  soybeans,  cotton,  and  fruits  and  vegetables;  and 
with  animal  population,  all  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and 
lambs  and  hogs;  and  storarre  holdings  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
poultry,  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  mutton,  lard,  and  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk.  The  picture  Is  gratifying  from  the 
standpoint  of  adequacy  of  supplies  of  this  long  hst  of  prod- 
ucts, and  certainly  the  American  people  may  feel  assured 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  all  the  major  foodstuffs  with  one 
significant  exception,  a  crop  which  the  Secretary  apparently 
forgot  about  entirely,  as  he  so  frequently  docs,  and  yet  the 
food  which  is  the  cheapest  form  of  energy  this  country 
possesses,  namely,  sugar. 

If  this  European  war  were  being  written  in  terms  of  food- 
stuffs, it  would  probably  be  recorded  as  the  period  of  the 
greatest  destruction  of  sugar  in  the  world's  history.  Poland, 
tliat  great  sugar-producing  country,  was  the  first  victim, 
and  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  vast  areas  of  sugar  beets 
were  destroyed  by  the  devastation  of  that  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dairy  and  livestock  industries  of  Holland 
and  Denmark  very  largely  escaped  destruction  by  reason 
of  the  very  rapidity  of  the  conquest  of  those  countries. 
Finally,  the  intense  conflict  in  Belgium  and  northern  Prance 
has  taken  place  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  sugar- 
beet  areas  in  Europe.  Probably  at  this  very  moment  Ger- 
many's artillery  is  blasting  sugar  heets,  German  70-ton  tanks 
are  rolling  over  sugar-beet  regions,  and  French  troops,  on 
the  defensive,  are  digging  machine-gun  nests  in  sugar-beet 
fields. 

Meanwhile,  this  administration,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
Hitler,  is  ordering  the  plowing  under  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  If  this  destruction  in  Europe  should  lead  to  such 
a  drain  on  world  supplies  of  sugar  as  to  divert  away  our 
normal  sugar  imports — even  paying  Cuba  a  premiimi  for 
sugar  which  ordinarily  comes  to  us — leaving  American  con- 
sumers face  to  face  with  a  shortage,  the  Government  of  this 
country  would  have  only  itself  to  blame. 

This  is  a  point  that  is  too  little  considered.  Recently  I 
was  surprised  on  reading  the  list  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  would  be  needed  by  this  country  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  discover  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  ajH)arently  did  not  consider  sugar  such  a  strategic 
or  critical  material     Then,  I  realized  that  of  course  the 
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Munitions  Board  concerned  Itself  only  with  those  commodi- 
ties which  were  used  directly  by  the  armed  forces  or  m  the 
industrial  process.  But.  if  sugar  is  not  fired  from  the  guns 
or  made  into  steel,  it  is  at  least  eaten  by  the  soldiers,  by 
the  workers  In  the  munitions  pl&nts  and  other  factories,  and 
by  consumers  In  general,  as  the  cheapest  energy  food  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  And.  since  modern  wars,  as  we  all  know,  are 
fought  with  all  the  resources  of  a  nation,  civilian  as  well 
as  military,  food  as  well  as  guns,  sugar  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered just  as  critical  and  just  as  strategic  a  commodity 
as  nickel  from  our  northern  neighbor,  Canada,  or  antimony 
from  our  s'juthem  neighbor.  Mexico. 

That  is  why  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  we  depend   i 
for  such  a  large  proportion  of  oiu-  sugar  supply  on  distant 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  such  as  the  Philippines.    Does  this  | 
House  realize  that  sugar  is  the  only  major  food  for  which  we  [ 
must  depend  in  substantial  part  on  far-away  foreign  coun- 
tries?    And  that  this  dependence  on  foreigners  has  been 
brought  about  only  through  plowing  up  cane  and  restricting 
cane  acreage  to  the  point  where  an  average  Louisiana  farmer 
can  plant  only  two-thirds  to  one-half  his  former  acreage? 
It  would  seem  to  be  only  elementary  self- protection  to  permit 
Louisiana  cane  growers  to  harvest  the  same  acreage  they  did 

in  years  past. 

Certainly  this  Nation,  more  than  any  other,  should  realize 
the  folly  of  depending  on  foreign  source  for  its  sugar,  in  view 
Of  its  experience  during  and  after  the  last  war.  when  sugar 
mounted  to  25  cents  a  pound.  If  the  administration  has 
forgotten  that  bit  of  recent  hi.story,  the  American  housewife 
has  not.  as  was  shown  by  the  panicky  buying  last  September 
when  war  broke  out  in  Poland.  Has  any  Member  of  this 
House  stopped  to  consider  what  would  happen  to  the  price  of 
sugar  in  this  country  if.  because  of  war.  a  shortage  of  ship- 
ping, or  for  any  other  reason,  we  were  cut  off  from  our  Far 
Eastern  source  of  su«ar  for  even  a  short  time?  Already  ship- 
ping rates  from  the  Philippines  have  doubled  since  last  fall, 
and  With  a  renewal  of  the  plane  and  submarine  campaign 
^  against  shipping  in  and  out  of  Britain,  this  world-wide  strin- 
gency in  shipping  space  will  become  even  more  acute.  In  such 
circumstances,  we  may  very  well  wish — too  late — that  plowed- 
up  cane  in  Louisiana  could  be  restored. 

We  live  in  troubled  times.  I  am  sure  that  to  every  Member 
of  this  House,  as  well  as  to  every  citizen  of  this  country,  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the  opening  of  this  session, 
and  in  fact  since  the  recent  hearings  on  pending  sugar  legis- 
lation, have  brought  home  as  never  before  the  danger  of 
assuming  that  others  will  do  for  us  what  we  should  do  for 
ourselves.  In  the  same  way  that  we  now  see  we  should  not 
depend  on  the  British  Fleet,  so  should  we  likewise  realize  that 
we  cannot  depend  on  any  foreign  source  whatsoever  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  vital  needs  and  that  in  the  case  of  a 
product  like  sugar— where  we  have  at  home  the  suil,  we  have 
the  climate,  we  have  the  land,  the  men.  the  equipment,  and 
the  technique  to  supply  all  the  sugar  we  need  as  cheaply  as  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world— we  must  look  to  ourselves. 


weathered  many  storms.  It  now  emerges  as  one  great  basic 
industry  that  is  prepared  and  ready  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demands  that  the  national  defense  program  may  make  upon 
it.  Th€  leaders  In  the  bituminous-coal  industry  have  made 
a  survey  of  their  condition  and  have  pledged  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
seeing  that  the  Nation  is  furnished  with  an  ample  coal  sup- 
ply. The  National  Coal  Association's  president  recently  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President: 

WHm:  StTUHTJ*  SpaiNGS.  W.  Va..  June  15.  1940. 
Hon    Frankun  D    RoosrvELT,  The  President. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C: 

By  unanimous  direction  of  our  board  of  directors  In  session  here 
today,  and  speaking  for  the  producers  of  bituminous  coal  from 
coast  to  coast,  we  pledge  tbelr  every  effort  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Nations  fuel  supply 
in  any  emergency.  The  existing  facilities  of  our  industry,  mines 
machines,  and  men  are  sufficient  to  step  up  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  to  whatever  extent  may  become  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense.  Producers  of  bituminous  coal 
are  confident  of  their  ability  to  supply  the  fuel  demands  of  Indus- 
try public  utilities,  the  railroads,  and  the  general  public,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  assuming  the  full  cooperation  of  the  mine 
workers  and  the  adequacy  of  transport,  we  foresee  no  basis  lor 
apprehending  any  coal  shortage. 

*^*^  "       '  National  Coai.  Association. 

Charles  Dickinson. 

President. 


Bituminous  Coal   Industry  Supports  National 

Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PKNNSYI.VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 


LBTTKR  FROM  CHARLES  C.  DICKINSON 


Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
NaUon     It  has  gone   through  many   trying   times;    it  has 


"Fifth  Column"  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OK    LOL'ISI.^N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  VETERANS    ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re.solutiona 
of  veterans"  organizations  in  my  district: 

Whereas  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  United  Spanush  War  Vet- 
erans the  American  Legion,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  held 
at  Hammond.  La  .  June  i7  1940,  It  has  come  to  the  -knowledge 
of  the  members  of  these  organizations  that  there  Is  a  grave  emer- 
gency confronting  our  countrv  at  the  present  hour,   and 

Whereas  there  exLsts  in  America  today  un-American  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  whose  purpose  Is  to  destroy  and  undermine 
our  Government  from  within  by  what  Is  known  as  'fifth  column  ' 
activities,  a-s  ha.s  been  done  In  several  European  nations  in  the 
past    few   weeks:    and 

VVhereas  in  the  event  of  this  country  being  forced  into  armed 
conflict  or  a  grave  emergency,  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  of  this  Nation  will  be  needed  for  combat  duty  and  should 
not  be  required  to  guard  and  protect  local  strategic  points,  such 
as   public   utilities,    bridges,   etc  ;    and 

Whereas  there  are  many  veterans  of  the  late  war  who  are  will- 
ing to  offer  th-»ir  services  for  guard  duty  and  to  train  such  other 
persons  who  might  see  fit  to  offer  their  services  for  such  duty;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  of  the  Nation  could  hf  used  to  a  bett«-r 
advantage  If  experienced  bv  or  through  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  thereby  more  able  to  protect  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  request  the  National  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  the  neces.«ary  provisions  for  the  organization  and 
equipping  of  volunteer  veterans  organizations  as  outlined  above 
in  each  community  of  this  Nation;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  endorse  compulsory  military  training 
for  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  respecUulIy  ask  the  Congresa 
to   pass   such    laws    immediately    (before    adjournment). 

Whereas  the  ominous  events  transpiring  In  Europe  bring  the 
danger  of  the  less  of  liberty  In  all  free  countries  more  forcibly 
to  our  view,   and 

Whereas  the  other  democracies  have,  through  smugness  and  self- 
sufflciency.  lost  the  needed  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  present  emergency;  and 

Whereas  the  great  French  Republic  has  fallen  and  thereby  lost 
all  save  one  last  bulwark  to  our  liberty  and  safety;  and 

Wbereas  the  British  Empire  represents  the  last  bulwark  between 
us  and  the  menace  of  Germany  and  Italy;  and 
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Whereas  our  ia^t  ounce  of  energy  and  support  will  be  necessary 
to  conflne  ihi.s  struggle  to  other  continents;  and 

Whereas  if  the  British  lose  the  struggle  it  will  be  up  to  America 
to  stand  guard  for  her  very  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  England  as  a  force  to  protect  u«  will, 
under  present  circumstanres.  require  lull  support  of  our  war  li.dus- 
trles  and  probably  our  Navy  and  aircraft:  Now.  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolied.  That  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars,  American  legion, 
and  Sp.inlsh-Amrrlcan  War  Veterans,  at  this  meeting,  urgently 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  invoke  the  principles  of 
a  universal -service  law  and  to  speed,  with  all  possible  effort,  the 
training  and  equipping  of  an  Army  of  at  lea£t  3.000,000  cOectlves; 
be  it  further 

Resoired.  That  thl.s  group  appoint  committees  of  correspondence 
to  publicize  to  other  Legion  posts  and  the  public  in  general,  through 
IXxe  press  the  resolutioiui  of  this  meeting. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  Washington  is  galloping  madly  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  doing  what  he  ix-llcves  to  be 
best  under  the  circumstances.  But  It  seems  far  from  cUar  tliat  he 
knows  just  where  his  policy  Is  leading  u«.  or  JiL-^t  what  we  s-hould 
have  to  Implement  it,  or  how  long  It  will  take  to  put  fle^h  and  bones 
on  the  skeletons  of  the  defense  organization  which  he  has  advo- 
cated This  Is  no  time  for  alm'ess  and  planless  activities.  If  the 
purpose  lb — as  It  should  be — to  prepare  today  agalntt  the  eventuality 
of  the  complete  success  of  the  totalitarian  powers,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  thf  Nation's  needs  be  clearly  stated  and  that  the 
mobilization  of  the  Nations  defense  preparations  be  carried  out 
coherently,  as  part  of  a  clearly  thought  out  and  fully  elaborated 
plan  To  date  the  .same  hit-and-miss  technique  has  been  followed 
that  was  used  during  the  financial  crisis  of  the  "first  hundred  days" 
in  1933.  The  very  cpjwrtunlsm  which  at  that  time  was  useftil  is 
today  destructive  of  sound  preparedness. 


Our  Galloping  President 


EXTENSION  OB"  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Friday.  June  21.  1940 


BDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  th^  Record.  I  Include  the  foUoifc'ing  editorial  from 
yesterday's  New  York  Herald  Trlbime: 

(FVom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  20,  1940] 

OVn    GAI-LOPING    PEESIDENT 

With  due  respects  to  President  Roosevelt's  foresight  about  the 
world  crisis  and  the  sincerity  of  his  present  eagerness  to  malie  up 
for  his  past  failure  to  taJce  adequate  steps  to  prepare  the  country  s 
defenses  to  support  its  policies,  we  feel  constrained  to  point  out 
that  the  chaos  and  the  complete  lack  of  planning  in  Washington 
txjrders  on  hvstena  In  yosterdays  news,  for  example,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  President  favored  "compulsory  governmental  serv- 
ice' and  that  the  Navv  was  demanding  »4.000.000.000  more  so  as  t<i 
maks  ours  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  The  previous  day  the 
Armv  strentjth  had  been  doubled — bringing  It  up  to  a  point  con- 
siderably t>elow  the  Army  of  Rumania.  Two  billion  dollars  were  also 
asked  to  create  a  vast  purchasing  corporation  to  buy  Latin-Ameri- 
can products  fo  as  to  prevent  Germany  from  obtaining  too  much 
influence  In  Latin  America  by  exerting  economic  pressure.  On 
June  14  the  President  was  reported  as  favoring  a  curb  on  the 
export  of  machine  tools  On  June  11  he  offered  fuU  material  aid  to 
the  Allies  On  June  8  he  was  reported  as  favoring  rounding  up 
scrp.p  iron  and  rubtxr.  On  June  7  increases  In  the  Navy  amounting 
to  $i. 700.000  000  were  approved.  On  June  1  he  asked  for  power  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard  and  It  was  later  hinted  that  this  t>ody 
might  have  to  be  used  In  l^tin  America. 

All  Of  these  Incoherent  steps  followed  his  asFurances  en  May  26 
that  our  defenses  were  in  admirable  condition— never  Ijetter  in  our 
history — and  that  we  would  build  them  up  "to  whatever  heights  the 
future  may  require'  and  would  "rebuild  them  swiftly  "  The  force 
of  this  adclrps-  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  when  he  detailed  such 
Important  wenpons  as  airplanes  and  tanks  he  stated  that  .specific 
quantities  were  "on  hand  or  on  order,"  and  that  he  made  no  refer- 
ences to  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  turning  out  equipment 
swiftlv.  In  other  words,  his  picture  was  so  worded  ns  to  lull  the 
pecDle  Into  thmklng  that  nil  was  well  with  our  defense^  Yet  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  began  calling  for  one  gigantic  increase  after 
another,  thus  admitting,  in  fact  if  not  in  so  many  words,  that  our 
defenses  nu-.  In  reality,  woefully  Inadequate,  and  will  remain  so 
durmc  the  several  years  that  will  have  to  pass  Ijefore  the  material 
now  authorized  or  "on  order  "  can  be  completed  and  delivered 

In  oThfr  words,  as  we  indicated  last  Sunday,  and  as  our  military 
expert.  MaJ  George  Fielding  Eliot,  pointed  out  10  days  previously, 
there  is  as  vet  no  sign  that  the  administration  has  any  plan,  or  even 
any  clear  idea  of  what  tlie  Nations  preparedness  objectives  should 
be  To  mnkc  matters  worse,  there  are  clear  indications  that  Mr. 
P.fosevelt  has  such  great  confidence  in  hi.-^  own  qualifications  as  a 
military  and  naval  expert  that  he  is  reluctant  to  call  on  experts  or 
to  follow  their  recommendations  He  may  be.  of  ccu'-se.  better 
qualified  than  other  men  to  formulate  a  national  plan.  We  may  do 
him  the  injustice  of  imputing  a  lack  of  plan  when,  in  fact,  ht  may 
possess  a  clear  one  which  he  has  not  yet  deemed  It  wise  to  make 
public  But  we  feel  that  the  present  procedure  in  Washington 
recalls  too  vlvldlv  to  be  comfortable  the  saw  about  the  man  who 
Jumped  on  horseback  and  rapidly  galloped  away  In  ali  directions. 
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Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address,  which 
I  delivered  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  Jime  11.  1940: 

It  was  Just  about  a  year  ago  that  some  Republican  leaders  In 
Congress  told  President  Roosevelt  there  would  be  no  world  war. 
They  declared  that  the  war  In  Etirope  was  a  phony  war.  Today, 
with  Germany  forcing  the  honors  of  total  war  upon  Europe,  the 
cables  and  the  radio  scream  the  terrifying  news  of  ravished 
nations,  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  the 
brutal  bombings  of  historic  capitals,  the  wanton  destruction  of 
schools  and  churches,  and  the  ruthless  mowing  down  by  machine 
guns  of  helpless  women  and  children  refugees.  Monster  war  ma- 
chines and  explosives  under  Hitler's  beastly  direction  wreak  havoc 
never  before  known.  The  human  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  horrors  of  this  holocaust,  or  picture  the  dreadful  devasta- 
tion that  has  been  wrought  by  this  modern  method  of  warfare. 

In  our  own  America  our  hearts  bleed  for  the  invaded  nations 
and  for  theatcned  France  and  England.  Our  minds  are  gravely 
concerned  for  our  own  safety,  should  the  maniac  force  unleashed 
bv  Hitler  be  directed  against  the  western  world.  For  among  our 
people  there  flows  the  lifeblood  of  the  peoples  of  these  nations — 
the  Poles,  the  Scnndinavians,  Danes.  Dutch.  Belgians,  French, 
English,  and  practically  all  nations  of  the  earth  Aye.  and  the 
blood  of  Germany  and  Italy!  It  is  a  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  America  We  have  In  our  United  States  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  German-  and  Italian-Americans  whose  loyalty  to  America 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  who  are  Just  as  much  horrified,  and  who 
condemn  ns  vigorously  as  any  of  us  the  brutality  of  Hitler. 

As  Americans  we  are  taking  Inventory  of  our  strength,  trying 
to  e."=tlmave  each  and  every  one  of  us  Just  what  has  Ijeen  done 
during  the  leccnt  years  to  prepare  us,  and  what  must  be  done  to 
make  our  country  .safe  again.st  the  deva.statlng  force  that  threatens 
world  civilization,  for  make  no  mistake,  civilization  is  burning, 
the  very  foundation  of  democracy  Is  threatened. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  alDout  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy 
and  to  thank  the  Almighty  that  we  have  a  leader  In  the  White 
House  who  has  boon  so  right  In  direction  and  execution  that 
nearly  all  Amprlcans  -Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats — admit 
that  he  has  been  months,  even  years,  ahead  of  us  in  hi;;  thinking. 
The  Roo-sevelt  domestic  policies  have  strengthened  the  busliiess 
and  agricuUural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  have  Improved  and 
modernized  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force.  Our  people  are  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and  their  health  rating  is  higher  than  ever 
before  In  history.  Tlie  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  has  t)een  forever 
and  a  day  one  of  defense  of  our  shores  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  our  people  may  be  sure  that  tills  defense  program  does  not 
mean  the  sending  of  our  manpower  to  Europe.  It  means  Jtist 
what  It  says— defen.sc  of  our  shores  Under  Ro-isevelt's  leadership 
our  Americanism  is  being  reborn.  Our  industries  and  agriculture, 
labor  and  capital  are  addres.sed  to  the  ta.sk  of  building  American 
strength  and  power  to  lielghts  that  cannot  t>e  successfully  assailed 
by  any  force  that  may  threaten  Let  no  ruthless  dictator  enter- 
tain the  Idea  that  Amcricaiifi  Will  not  flght  to  defend  our  rights 
and  our  iibarties. 
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American  business  Is  rallying  behind  the  President  in  strength- 
ening  the  defenses  of  America  against  new  threats  to  our  peace. 
There  Is  a  small  percentage  of  destructive  money  grabbers  who 
want  a  free  hand  to  wax  fat  on  the  misery  that  world  war  brings 
and  who  fear  the  restraint  that  the  Roosevelt  policy  of  honest 
service  In  business  and  Industry  will  exert  against  profiteering. 
Fortunately.  It  Is  only  a  Fmall  percentage.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  great  Industrial  leaders  are  supporting  the  Government. 
In  such  a  crisis  as  this  Americans  are  not  divided  Capital,  labor, 
industry,  and  agriculture  are  working  together.  No  matter  how  we 
may  differ  or  fight  over  domestic  problems  In  time  of  peace,  when 
America  must  be  defended  we  are  and  will  be  a  solid  phalanx 
behind  our  Government  and  our  President. 

America  will  fight  to  preserve  democracy  and  the  only  way  we 
can  preserve  demiKracy  Is  to  preserve  the  capitalistic  system.  You 
cannot  preserve  the  capitalistic  system  by  allowing  destructive 
capitalism  as  It  prevailed  in  Germany  to  crush  labor  and  industry. 
Labor  and  the  capitalistic  system  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  agriculture  must  cooperate  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense. 

The  capltali-stlc  system  which  I  refer  to  is  the  system  of  free 
competition.  The  chance  of  American  youth  to  compete  in  every- 
day life.  A  chance  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  depending 
on  his  Individual  Initiative,  character,  and  ability.  His  right  to 
free  speech,  free  press,  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
pf  his  own  conscience  Democracy  is  born  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  That  spark  so  br>rn  can  only  be  preserved  if 
we  preserve  our  individual  rights.  Individual  rights  can  only  be 
preserved  by  fair  c'-'npetitlon  In  Industry,  in  agriculture,  and 
labor 

Wholehearted  and  unselfish  cooperation  with  the  President's 
foreign  policy  is  necessary  to  naticnal  defeiise. 

How.  then,  can  we  Justify  the  yippin-^  of  political  coyotes  who 
take  every  opportunity  created  by  war-engendered  fears  to  snap 
at  the  heels  of  Roosevelt?  Keyed  by  the  G.  O  P  brain  trusts  the 
Idea  has  been  brou;;ht  forth  that  America  Is  caught  unprepared 
and  this  idea  parroted  by  Republican  candidates  has  been  broad- 
cast to  the  four  corners  The  plot  of  these  G.  O.  P  political 
strategists  Is  to  make  peL:ple  believe  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  our  Armv.  Navy,  and  air  defen.ses  by  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration dur:ng  the' past  7  years.  This  they  say  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  today  the  greatest  air  force,  the  most  powerful 
Navv  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Army  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  possessed  during  peacetime  These  are  a  good  foundation  for 
the  Roosevelt  program  of  national  defense  to  mobilize  the  Nation 
for  complete  preparedness  capable  of  meeting  the  new  emergency. 

Some  disgruntled  pt^litlclans  have  stooped  so  low  that  for  pos- 
sible gains  thev  would  try  to  make  the  American  p>eople  believe 
that  little  progress  has  been  made  under  Roosevelt  but  we  know 
that  it  was  the  R(5osevelt  program  which  raised  the  Nation  from  its 
weak  and  beaten  state  of  1932  to  our  present  condition  of  strength 
and  power  What  confidence  can  our  Nation  place  in  the  advice  of 
a  former  President  who  left  office  amidst  the  wreckage  of  our 
prosperity  or  in  Wall  Streets  WUlkie  who  would  turn  our  leader- 
ship back  to  big  business''  Radio  listeners  know  that  the  foreign 
tK)licy  advocated  bv  Vandenberg.  the  great  Isolationist,  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  Koos»velt  foreign  policy.  They  know  the  fu- 
tlUtv  of  Taft.  special  pleuder  for  so-called  strict  neutrality.  Real 
thinkers   know   -hat   the   Dewev   myth   has   been   exploded 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Republican  brain  trusters  at  G  O  P. 
central  headquarters  overlooking;  Uifayette  Square  In  the  Nations 
Capital,  will  cast  their  eyes  on  the  statues  of  Lafayette,  the 
PTenchman.  of  Pulaski,  the  Pole,  and  on  the  late-burning  lights 
of  the  White  House  opposite,  and  raise  the  levrl  of  Americanism 
In  the  speeches  thev  are  dishing  out  for  their  keynoters. 

IM-advised  Members  of  Congress  mlstakingly  passed  a  Neutrality 
Act  that  plaved  into  the  hands  of  Hitler  and  prevented  cur  Indus- 
tries from  expanding  the  production  of  modern  war  machines  and 
munitions  needed  by  those  nations  who  stand  between  us  and  the 
force  of  Hitler  and  who  have  since  bt^cn  attacked  Hardly  3  months 
had  elapsed  after  Congress  adjourned  when  Germany  Invaded 
Poland  and  started  the  march  of  destruction,  and  the  President 
found  it  neces.sary  to  call  Congress  into  special  ses-icn.  at  which 
time  we  passed  a  Neutrality  Act  at  his  suggestion  that  would  pro- 
tect our  interest  and  not  aid  those  who  would  destroy  world  civtU- 
ratlon  We  who  have  supported  the  New  Deal  are  proud  to  have 
supported  him  In  his  foreign  pcLcy, 

Little  heed  must  be  given  to  those  who  would  sell  America  short 
and  minimize  our  strength  nnd  accomplishments  They  are  the 
political  "fifth  column  "  that  works  iiisidlcusly  from  within,  whose 
one  desire   is  to  take  over  the  reins  of  government. 

We.  as  American*,  mu^  not  forget  that  we  control  three-quarters 
of  the  natural  available  resources  of  the  world  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  gold,  and  that  our  people  are  vigorous  phys:cally  and 
Ingenious  mentally.  We  must  remember  also  that  it  was  the  genius 
cf  America  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  betterment  of  humanity 
that  gave  to  the  world  such  inventions  as  the  tractor,  airplane. 
and  most  modern  machinery  that  has  now  been  employed  by  the 
forces  of  destruction.  We  must  also  remember  that  warfare  as 
waged  by  Germany  is  a  war  of  machines  on  land.  In  air.  and  on 
the  sea.  and  that  Germany  has  made  progress  to  date  through 
accumulating  vast  supplies  of  war  machines  and  munitions,  oil. 
gas.  and  equipment  Success  In  modern  warfare  depends  uix>n 
mass  production,  and  we  Americans  must  remember  that  modcru 


mass  production  is  an  American  development,  and  that  no  country, 
not  even  Germany,  can  achieve  a  more  vital  program  of  rapid  mass 
production  of  war  machines,  tanks,  airplanes,  guns,  and  munitions 
than  America  can  achieve  when  fully  mobilized  for  a  defensive 
war  We  must  remember  also  that  our  resources  of  oil.  gasoline, 
steel  and  copper,  fiber,  hides,  and  food,  the  things  necessary  for 
powerful  preparedness,  belong  to  us  in  unlimited  amounts 

The  un-American  activities  of  the  so-called  •fifth  column"  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration  in  any  program  of  national  defen.se. 
Those  of  us  who  are  actually  Interested  in  destroying  un-American 
activities  and  not  shadow  boxing  with  It  have  always  contended 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  through  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  service,  were  the 
proper  agencies  to  combat  this  evil. 

I  believe  In  this  critical  time  that  oratory,  self-aggrandizement, 
newspaper  publicity,  or  vague  promises  should  give  way  to  action. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  real  action  In  wiping  out  this  unsavory 
gioup,  sufficient  money  should  be  appropriated  and  allotted  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelli- 
gence Service  In  the  Interest  of  efficient  operation.  It  is  no  time 
for  any  individual,  no  matter  how  high  an  office  he  holds  *n  the 
governmental  set-up,  to  cry  out  against  any  of  the  Government 
agencies  commissioned  to  fight  un-American  activities.  We  should 
be  careful,  however,  in  this  most  important  ficht  not  to  allow  our 
emotions  to  carry  us  above  the  law.  I  therefore  feel  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  each  and  every  American  citizen  Interested  In  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Nation  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands  to  report 
any  suspicious  action  to  the  Government  authorities.  That  cooper- 
ation with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  Intelligence  Division  Is  Just  as  necessary  and  important  as  a 
well-equipped  army,  navy,  or  air  force.  In  the  interest  of  America. 
In  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  home  as  we  know  it.  we 
must  eliminate  every  trace  of  nazi-ism.  communism,  fascism,  or 
any  other  un-American  activity,  or  anything  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  democracy,  and  we  shall  not  falter  until  we  have  driven  these 
un-American  Ideologies  out  of  American  life. 

May  God  grant  that  we  will  rise  as  one  In  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  create  a  military  defense  program  that  will  be  able  to 
meet  any  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our  Nation.  However,  in  doing 
that  we  must  consider  that  we  must  keep  the  things  that  are 
worth  while  defending  Let  us  keep  America  as  we  know  it — as 
we  love  it.  Let  not  any  "fifth  column" — be  it  Nazi,  Communist, 
Fascist,  or  destructive  capitalism — Interfere  with  the  preparation 
of  a  defense  of  our  shores. 

Let  all  America  Join  with  President  Roosevei;  and  his  able  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  a  foreign  policy  that  has  served  us  and  will  save 
us  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1932  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  was  Gov.  Franklin  Delano  Roo.se- 
velt.  He  came  to  the  American  people  with  a  program 
which  was  to  be  put  into  effect  with  all  possible  speed  to 
reestablish  American  institutions  on  the  sound  basis  which 
they  had  occupied  before  1929.  In  terms  of  vigorous  denun- 
ciation. Candidate  Roosevelt  attacked  Federal  extravagance. 
He  denounced  the  increase  in  our  Federal  bureaus.  At  Al- 
bany. N.  Y..  he  tcld  the  Nation: 

Let  VIS  have  the  courr.g?  to  stop  borrowing  to  meet  continuing 
deficits  Stop  the  deficits.  Let  us  have  equal  courage  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  insl.st  on  a  sound  cur- 
rency. Any  government,  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a 
little  more  than  it  earns.  But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continu- 
ation of  that  habit  means  the  poorhouse. 

With  pride  in  his  own  achievements.  Candidate  Roosevelt 
pointed  to  his  work  in  New  York  and  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  on 
October  18.  1932.  he  asked: 

How  does  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  compare  with 
the  credit  of  the  other  47  States  of  the  Union? 

The  answer  he  gave  should  be  historic  in  the  light  of 
events  since  then,  for  he  said: 

This  State  has  the  best  credit  and  the  soundest  structure  of 
government  finance  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  proud 
that  In  this  period  of  depression  we  hav<;  come  through  with  the 
best  balanced  budget  of  any  State  in  the  Umon. 
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Three  days  later  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared 
that— 

At  the  very  top  of  the  credit  structure  of  the  country,  sur- 
passing all  other  groups  in  moral  and  material  Importance,  stand 
the  obligations  of  the  Fed .ral  Government.  These  are  paramount 
because  go%ernmeiit  is  essential  to  all  ordered  economic  life. 
When  they  go.  everything  goes.  I  believe  thes?  obligations  are 
secure.  They  suffer  only  to  the  extent  that  government  is  per- 
mitted to  be  extrav.igant.  wasteful,  or  ill-managed.  They  suffer 
if  the  Federal  Budget  is  not  balanced,  and  particularly  where  the 
deficit  of  1  year  is  not  cleared  up  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared: 

I  called  attention  in  my  address  at  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesday 
night  to  the  great  Importance  of  Federal  Budget  making  as  the 
foundation  of  the  national  credit.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Hoover 
administration  had  been  responsible  for  deficit  after  deficit;  that 
as  one  disastrous  year  succeeded  another,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  arrange  the  finances  of  the  country  so  that  at  lea.st  the  mount- 
ing loss  of  revenues  might  r.ot  be  turned  into  a  deficit  for  the  next 
year.  It  is  my  pledi^e  and  promise  that  this  dangerous  kind  of 
financing  shall  be  stcjppod  and  that  rigid  governmer '.al  economy 
shall  be  forced  by  a  stern  and  unremitting  administration  policy 
of  living  within  our  income. 

On  March  4.  1933.  in  his  first  inaugural  address  President 
Roosevelt  turned  his  attention  to  the  serious  problem  of  un- 
employment. Speaking  directly  to  the  Nation  of  putting 
people  to  work,  he  declared  that  the  task  "can  be  helped  by 
insistence  that  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  act 
forthwith  'on  the  demand  that  their  costs  be  drastically 
reduced." 

Six  days  later,  talking  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
President  Roosevelt  said.  "For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  on  the  road  toward  bankruptcy. 

•For  the  fiscal  year  1931  the  deficit  was  $462,000,000. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1932  it  was  $2,472,000. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1933  it  will  probably  exceed  $1,200,- 
000  000. 

"  P'or  the  fiscal  year  1934,  based  on  the  appropriation  bills 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  and  the  estimated  revenues,  the 
deficit  will  probably  exceed  $1,000,000,000  unless  immediate 
action  is  taken. 

•'With  the  utmost  seriousness  I  point  out  to  the  Congress 
the  profound  clT.'ct  of  this  fact  upon  our  national  economy. 
It  has  contributed  to  the  recent  collapse  of  our  banking  .struc- 
ture. It  ha-s  accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life 
of  our  people.     It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

"Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  be':»n 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid 
this  danger." 

Th."  record  of  p>orformance.  in  the  light  of  President  Roose- 
velt's promises,  seems  almost  unbelievable.  The  deficit  for 
the  year  1933  was  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  In  1934  it 
reached  almost  $4,000,000,000.  In  1935  it  amounted  to 
$3,600,000,000.  In  1936  it  rose  to  $4,700,000,000.  In  1937  it 
was  almo.^t  $3,000,000,000.  In  1938  it  dropped  to  $1,400.- 
000.000,  but  in  1939  it  rocketed  once  more  to  $3,600,000,000. 

Tlie  mounting  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  so  bitterly  decr.cd  in  1932  and  1933,  moved  from 
$19,487,976,000  in  1932  to  $40,439,532,411  by  1939.  If  the 
accumulated  deficit  of  $5,000,000,000  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
found  in  1933  was  a  fact  of  the  utmast  seriousness,  adding 
to  the  rank.s  of  our  unemployed,  contributing  to  the  collapse 
of  our  banking  structure,  accentuating  the  stagnation  of  the 
economic  life  of  our  people,  what  must  we  say  of  the  addi- 
tional deficits  that  have  been  accumulated  since  he  took 
office? 

The  record  of  promise  and  performance  on  the  other  major 
Issues  facing  us  is  no  less  signiScant. 

On  December  31.  1932,  568.345  men  and  women  were  listed 
in  the  United  Stales  civil  s<Tvice.  By  June  30,  1939.  the  figure 
had  mounted  to  929,310.  Today  unofficial  figures  indicate 
that  the  number  has  mounted  still  closer  to  a  million. 

A  series  of  alphabetical  agencies,  con.stiiuting  the  world's 
greatest  bureacracy.  has  been  established.  Into  the  daily 
conversation  of  the  Nation  have  crept  such  new  terms  as: 

A.  A.  A.— Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Administration. 

C.  A.  A. — Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
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C.  C.  C. — Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

C.  C.  C. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

C,  S.  B. — Central  Statistical  Board. 

E.  C.  W. — Emergency  Con.servation  Work. 

E.  H.  F.  A. — Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 

E.  I.  B. — Export-Import  Bank(s). 

F.  A.  A. — Federal   Alcohol  Administration. 
F.  B.  I. — Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

F.   A.   B.  V.  E. — Federal   Advisory  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

F.  C.  of  T. — Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 

D.  I.  C. — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

E.  R.  A. — Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

F.  M.  C. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 
A. — Federal  Housing  Administration. 

L.  B.  B. — Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
C.  D. — Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank(s). 
A. — Federal  Security  Agency. 
C.  C. — Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpwration. 
L.  D. — Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Division. 
L.  I.  C. — Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
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R.  C. — Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 
A. — National  Archives. 

B.  C.  C. — National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
E.  C. — National  Emergency  Co'uncil, 
I.  R.  A. — National  Industrial  Recovery  Administration. 

N.  L.  R.  B. — National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

N.  R.  A. — National  Recovery  Administration. 

N.  R.  C. — National  Resources  Committee. 

N.  R.  S. — National  Reemployment  Service. 

N.  Y.  A. — National  Youth  Administration. 

P.  A. — Petroleum  Administration. 

P.  C.  C.  A. — Production  Credit  Corporations  and  Associa- 
tions. 

P.  I,  R.  A. — Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administra- 
tion. 

P.  W.  A. — Public  Works  Administration. 

R.  A. — Resettlement  Administration. 

R.  E.  A. — Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

S.  A.  B. — Science  Advisory  Board. 

S.  E.  C. — Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

S.  S.  B. — Social  Security  Board. 

S.  C.  S. — Soil  Conservation  Service. 

T.  V.  A. — Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

U.  S.  E.  S.— United  States  Employment  Service. 

U.  S.  H.  A. — United  States  Housing  Authority. 

U.  S.  T.  B.— United  States  Travel  Bureau. 

W.  P.  A. — Work  Projects  Administration. 

Since  1933.  70  agencies,  most  of  them  new,  have  begun  the 
job  of  administ Cling  the  Nation's  affairs.  At  the  top  of 
many  of  them  were  people  whose  positions  were  identical 
with  the  "master  minds"  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  himself 
denounced  only  a  few  years  ago.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  by  these  agencies  in  their  seizure  of  control  of  the 
Nation's  industrial,  commercial,  and  educational  activities. 
Bureaucracy,  whose  tendency  to  dominate  the  national  life 
had  been  so  vigorously  denounced,  is  now  in  full  swing.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  pica  for  "fewer  commissions  and  more  leadership" 
has  been  amended  to  read,  "more  commissions  and  less  lead- 
ership," 

In  still  other  spheres  of  action,  the  promise  and  perform- 
ance record  reads  like  a  fantastic  contradiction. 

Speaking  of  Government  control  of  business,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt declared  on  May  7,  1933,  "It  is  wholly  wrong  to  call  the 
measures  that  we  have  taken  Government  control  of  farm- 
ing, control  of  industry,  and  control  cf  transportation.  It  is 
rather  a  partnership  between  Government  and  farming  and 
industry  and  transportation,  not  partnership  in  profits,  for 
the  profits  would  still  go  to  the  citizens,  but  rather  a  partner- 
ship in  planning  and  a  partnership  to  see  that  the  plans  are 
carried  out." 

This  was  in  the  days  when  N.  R.  A.  was  in  its  beginning. 
Today  that  partnership  has  been  abandoned.    In  its  place 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  has  Invoked  the  Presi- 
dential wrath  upon  "economic  royalists,"  'predatory  busi- 
ness." the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth."  The  cooperation 
and  planning  of  N.  R.  A.  days  has  given  way  to  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  The  partner- 
ship between  Ciovernment  and  farming  has  become  a  part- 
nership in  which  the  Government  partner  dictates  the  terms 
of  every  agreement,  decides  every  policy. 

Addressing  Itself  to  the  issues  of  Government  in  business, 
the  Dv-mocratic  Party  In  1932  urged  the  "removal  of  Govern- 
ment from  all  fields  of  private  enterprise  except  where  nec- 
essary to  develop  public  works  and  natural  resources  in  the 
common  Interest." 

S'.nce  1932  the  Federal  Government  under  President  Roose- 
velt's leadership  has  put  Uncle  Sam  into  direct  competition 
with  existing  private  business  on  a  score  of  fronts.  We  have 
manufactured  not  only  light  and  electric  power  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  but  also  clothing,  bedding,  and 
hosiery. 

On  the  basic  Issue  of  our  governmental  structure,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  declared  in  1930.  "The  preservation  of  'home  rule' 
by  the  States  is  not  a  cry  of  jealous  commonwealths  seeking 
their  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  sister  States. 
It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  if  we  are  to  remain  a  truly 
united  country." 

Since  1930  things  must  have  changed  greatly  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's view,  for  today  the  Federal  Government  has  made  of 
the  States  little  more  than  cringing  suppliants  asking  Federal 
favors  wherever  possible.  Here  is  the  record  of  promise  and 
performance  which  we  must  analj-ze  in  1940. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promist'd — 

1    Reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

2.  Mr.  Roosevelt  regarded  a  growing  deficit  in  1932  and 
1933  as  a  tremendous  burden  upon  employment. 

3.  A  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  Federal  commis- 
sions and  agencies. 

4.  Decrease  in  Government  personnel. 

5  A  pledge  to  utilize  existing  agencies  and  farm  credit. 

6.  A   pledge  of   cooperation  with  business,   farming,   and 
Industry. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  us — 
1    The  greatest  deficit  this  country  has  ever  known. 

2.  He  has  repudiated  this  conception  entirely. 

3.  The  greatest  increase  in  commissions  end  agencies  this 
Nation  has  ever  known. 

4.  The  largest  increase  in  Government  personnel  in  any 
7-year  period  of  our  hLstory. 

5.  A  complete  negation  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932. 

6  The  bitterest  crusade  against  businessmen,  the  most 
ruthless  domination  of  agriculture  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

This  is  the  record  for  all  to  read.  The  President  argues 
that  the  contradictions  in  his  program  were  necessary. 

The  Nation  has  witnessed  the  results  of  those  contradic- 
tions. Those  results  arc  with  us  to  stay;  vast  unemployment 
remaining  at  an  absolutely  static  level  since  1933;  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  Government  expenditure  already  being 
reflected  in  new  tax  burdens;  a  restless  undercurrent  of 
hatred  rumbling  through  the  population.  These  are  the 
fmits  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  contradictions. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  better  harvest  In  tht  years  to  come,  it 
Is  our  task  now  to  change  our  gardners. 


Arno  B.  Cammerer— Faithful  Tublic  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 
Mr.  STEFAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Arno  B.  Cammerer  retires  as  the  Director  of  our  Na- 


tional Park  Service  because  of  ill  health — his  usual  good 
health  he  sacrificed  because  of  hard  work,  his  loyalty, 
and  love  of  service.  We  are  informed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  induced  this  valuable  official  to  remain 
available  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

We  who  know  Mr.  Cammerer  feel  that  he  pave  too  much 
of  himself  to  the  Service,  and  we  realize  that  this  devotion 
to  our  Government  and  love  of  the  great  work  which  he  per- 
formed was  the  direct  cause  for  the  necessity  that  he  re- 
linquish the  rigorous  executive  duties  of  Director  of  the 
Service  which  he  personally  brought  to  its  present  hi?:h  state. 
The  record  of  his  36  years  of  exceptionally  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  should  be  made  now  in  order  that  those 
who  are  enjoyuig  the  benefits  of  our  great  national  paik 
system  can  pay  some  tribute  to  one  who  is  greatly  responsible 
for  many  of  these  accomplishments.  Mr.  Cammerer  has 
been  given  recognition  for  his  great  work  in  medals,  letters, 
and  public  acclaim,  not  only  by  distinguished  groups  and 
people  in  our  own  country  but  by  representatives  of  foreign 
lands. 

Mr.  Cammerer  was  born  in  a  sod  house  on  the  prairies 
of  Nebraska.  He  later  moved  to  Wisconsin,  where  the  people 
grew  to  respect  and  acknowledge  his  great  abilities.  In 
Washington  he  has  drawn  to  himself  the  friendship  of  many 
prominent  officials.  He  has  made  friends  with  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  and  the  Senate  because  he  brought  into 
his  service  to  our  Government  those  fundamental  truths 
and  common  sense  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  life  well  lived 
and  inherited  from  Nebraska  pioneer  parents. 

We  who  have  had  the  honor  of  working  officially  with 
Mr.  Cammerer  join  with  thousands  of  his  other  friends  in 
wishing  him  much  happiness  and  good  health  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park  Service,  under  Mr.  Cam- 
m.erer's  direction,  has  grown  rapidly.  It  became  a  gigantic 
service  compared  to  what  it  was  when  he  took  over. 

On  July  17,  1933,  Mr.  Cammerer  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  to  succeed  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, resigned,  and  advancing  from  his  previous  position 
£is  Associate  Director.  This  was  done  after  seeking  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  a  group  of  outstanding  conserva- 
tionists and  national  park  supporters,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Herman  C  Bumpus.  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam.  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Dr.  Prank  R  Oastler.  Mr.  J.  Horace  Mac- 
Farland.  Mr.  FYcderic  A.  Delano,  as  well  as  Mr.  Albright. 
Mr.  Cammerer  entered  on  duty  as  Director  on  Aupust  10. 
1933.  the  day  that  the  President's  reorganization  order  of 
June  10.  1933.  went  into  effect. 

That  Older  enlarged  the  areas  and  functions  of  the 
service  many  times,  and  at  once  greatly  increased  the  work 
and  responsib.lities  of  the  Director.  Prior  thereto,  the 
service  had  jurisdiction  over  63  areas  totaling  14,701.000 
acre.s,  of  which  22  were  national  parks.  40  national  monu- 
ments, and  one  a  national  historical  park.  On  Augu.st  10. 
1933,  this  was  increased  to  128  areas,  totaling  15  179.000 
acres,  including  the  unit  of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
system  and  the  White  House  buUding  and  grounds.  Added 
also  were  the  a>sumption  of  function.s  of  var:ous>  independent 
establishments,  and  the  administration  and  control  of  public 
buildincs  which  the  service  held  until  July  1,  1939.  when, 
by  Executive  Order,  they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency.  TTie  service  was  also  occupied  with  its  tre- 
mendous new  obligations  under  the  C.  C.  C.  and  Public 
Works,  and  other  relief  programs. 

Today.  7  years  later,  the  service  has  charge  of  204  units 
totaling  21.930.C00  acres.  The  service  also  has  charge  of 
constructing  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  nt  an  estimated  cost 
of  $34,000,000.  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S24.000.000.  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  .1  cost  of  $3,000,000.  and  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for  which  it  now  has 
for  land  acquisition  $9,000,000. 

Prior  to  1933  the  average  annual  appropriation  was 
$11,104,000:  since  then  the  average  annual  appropriation  has 
been    $16,024,700.    Between    the   inception   of    the   various 
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emergency  programs  and  June  1.  1940,  approximately 
$109,715,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  Service  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  $47,513,000  by  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, and  $47,174,000  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Acts. 

Employees  of  the  Service  on  June  30,  1933,  numbered 
2,027;  on  June  30.  1939.  they  numl)ered  13.751.  and  on 
April  30,  1940.  they  numbered  6.977,  the  Buildings  Branch 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Mr.  Cammerer  entered  the  Federal  service  in  1904.  He 
entered  the  National  Park  Service  on  July  5,  1919,  as  Assist- 
ant Director,  on  direct  request  of  former  Director  Stephen 
T.  Mather  and  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane.  That  position 
then  ranked  next  to  the  Director.  He  accepted  their  offer 
at  considerable  financial  sacrifice  and  solely  because  the 
great  opportunities  for  real  public  service  in  the  national- 
park  field  appealed  to  him.  The  records  show  that  since 
his  connection  with  the  Service  in  1939.  he  has  taken  prac- 
tically no  annual  and  sick  leave  and  that  from  1933  to  1938 
he  took  13  days  and  one-half  hour  of  annual  leave,  14  days  of 
sick  leave,  but  put  in  5,327' 4  hours,  or  222  days,  overtime, 
exclusive  of  overtime  in  the  field.  There  are  approximately 
283  working  days  a  year. 

This  application  to  his  duties  without  thought  of  self 
suddenly  had  its  effect  when  on  May  1  of  last  year  he  suf- 
fered a  complete  collapse  that  with  its  implicaaons  forced 
him  to  bed  for  months.  He  has  since  made  excellent  recov- 
ery, and  we,  his  admirers,  pray  for  him  many  years  of 
healthful  and  happy  life. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1940 

I  

EDITORI.\L  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


The  French  heard  the  speech  and  rejoiced.  Prom  that  moment 
they  counted  upon  America  as  an  ally.  Naturally  enough,  they 
took  the  word  of  the  President  as  a  commitment  of  the  Nation 
and  gave  little  heed  to  other  voices  In  this  country  which  opposed 
another  military  adventure  in  Europe.  The  French  were  en- 
couraged In  this  mistake  by  the  noisy  Interventionists  In  the  East 
and  more  especially  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Roosevelt 
diplomacy. 

'America's  frontier  Is  on  the  Rhine."  the  President  was  quoted 
as  saying  on  one  occasion,  and  when  he  was  attacked  for  thia 
statement  he  repudiated  the  form  of  words  but  never  their  mean- 
ing He  remained  bellicose  through  the  successive  crises  that 
finally  led  to  war.  Once  war  was  declared  he  gave  Prance  every 
encouragement  to  count  upon  American  aid.  The  soclailatlc  Blum 
regime,  with  Its  sit-down  strikes,  had  deprived  JYance  of  the 
armament  sent  to  Spain  and  had  slowed  to  a  trickle  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  from  French  factories.  No  doubt  the  French 
tolerated  these  abuses  as  long  as  they  did  in  full  confidence  that 
America's  Industrial  and  military  resources  would  be  at  France's 
disposal  in  time  of  need. 

If  the  French  people  had  reserved  any  doubts  on  the  question 
of  American  support  they  must  have  been  removed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's prompt  action  In  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo almost  as  soon  as  war  was  declared.  Congress  assented 
under  pressure  from  the  White  House.  To  the  FYench  that  could 
have  meant  only  that  America  would  Join  the  Allies  within  a 
short  time.  The  repeal  was  read  in  France  as  a  pronouncement 
to  the  world  that  America  had  chosen  sides  In  the  war.  As 
quickly  as  public  opinion  could  be  prepared  we  would  be  engaged 
In  the  war. 

Mr  Roosevelt  all  this  time  must  have  known  that  Congress 
and  the  country  were  determined  to  remain  out  of  war  and  that 
in  any  event  America  had  nothing  to  make  war  with.  We  had  no 
Army  to  send  abroad  at  once,  as  the  French  well  knew,  but  they 
could  not  have  realized  the  full  extent  of  our  unpreparedness  in 
guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  aircraft,  etc.  They  did  know  that  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt  $7,000,000,000  had  been  spent  on  defense.  It  was 
not  until  recent  weeks  that  even  In  this  country  there  was  any 
realization  of  the  wasteful  and  Improvident  manner  in  which  th^t 
money  had  been  dissipated. 

Meanwhile  France,  counting  upon  Mr.  Roo-sevelt.  had  entered 
the  struggle.  The  moment  came  when  France  turned  to  us  for 
the  help  which  the  President  had  proffered.  It  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Rocsevelfs  diplomacy  is  a  long  record  of  bellicose  blunder- 
ing, of  bluff,  and  of  false  proml.ses.  If  ever  a  man  proved  himself 
Incompetent  to  manage  the  foreign  relations  of  a  Nation  that 
man  Is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  William  Allen  White  Committee  and  Emotion 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday: 

(From   the   Chicago  Tribune   of   June    19.    19401 

MR      POOSE\'El.T'S     WAR 

The  French  Government  has  given  up  the  unequal  struggle. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  had  hoped  that  Fiance,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  would  succeed  in  resisting  the  invadrr  That 
hope  has  t>cen  dlsapjxilnted  The  victory  has  given  Herr  Hitler 
a  chance  to  show,  by  making  a  magnanimous  peace,  that  he  is  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  conqueror.  Otherwise  he  will  succeed 
merely  in  laying  the  foundation  of  another  war,  for  it  Is  as  cer-  ' 
ta.n  as  anvthing  can  be  that  .so  great  a  nation  as  France  will  not 
remain  forever  In  bondage  and  poverty.  The  same  forces  which 
wrought  the  French  victory  of  1918  out  of  the  humiliation  of  1871 
operated  to  bring  the  German  victory  of  1940  out  of  the  humilia- 
tion of   1919 

The  question  remains  how  France  could  have  been  brought  so 
low  in  so  sliort  a  time  Certa.nly  the  French  greatly  exaggerated 
their  own  strength  and  greatly  underestimated  the  enemy  s  For 
this  ml-scalculalion  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  avoid  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility. 

He  encouraged  the  French  to  believe  they  could  count  upon 
unlimited  American  help  He  seized  every  opportun.ty  to  lead 
the  French  to  believe  this  country  would  spring  to  France's  de- 
fense He  was  bellicose  and  unrestrained,  and  there  Is  no  slight- 
est leason  to  suppose  that  his  ambassadors  in  their  private  com- 
municatlons  with  the  French  Foreign  Office  were  any  le.'-s  so.  , 

At  the  dediratlon  of  the  outer  bridge  here  nearly  3  years  ago 
Mr  Roosevelt  proclaimed  a  policy  which  the  I-'rench  today  must 
regard  as  a  cruel  betrayal  As  the  responsible  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  he  declared  that  this  country  would  Join  In 
"quarantining"  the  aggressor  nations.  To  the  French  and  to  Mr.  . 
Roosevelt  that  meant  Germany.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  telling  the 
French  that  Amtr.ca  would  Join  them  m  any  resistance  they 
might  oSer  to  Orrman  ambitions. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

of  MAS.SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    UNCENSORED 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  from  a  publica- 
tion called  Uncensored: 

[From  Uncensored  of  June   15.    1910] 

SHORT    OF    Am 

When  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 
was  first  announced,  Uncensored  (May  25)  referred  to  It  as  Wil- 
liam Allen  White's  committee  No.  2,  committee  No.  1  having 
been  his  Nonpartisan  Committee  for  Peace  Throxigh  the  Revision 
of  the  Neutrality  Law,  which  devoted  Itself  to  fighting  the  arms 
embargo  Uncensored  commented:  "The  present  attitudes  and 
past  records  of  many  members  of  Mr.  Whites  committee  No  2 
indicate  that  they  will  not  long  b*-  satisfied  with  "aiding  with 
our  supplies  and  wealth.'  By  all  logic,  committee  No  3  should 
advocate  aiding  with  planes  and  pilots  and  committee  No.  4  with 
an  expeditionary  force." 

Logic  has  operated  with  Indecent  haste.  Mr.  White's  committee 
now  urges  sending  planes,  guns,  munitions,  food.  One  way  of 
sending  planes  would  be  a  gift  to  the  Allies  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  Army  or  Navy  equipment.  Since  such  an  act  could 
be  regarded  by  Adolf  Hitler  as  a  declaration  of  war.  the  supporters 
of  the  White  committee  have  committed  themselves,  most  of  them 
presumably  unwittingly,  to  lmmedia--e  war. 

Some  of  the  more  vocal  members  of  the  committee  have  not 
acted    unwittmgly.     Robert    £.    Sherwood,    author    and    financial 
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erunr^ntor  of  the  committee's  full-pa^e  advertisement,  announced 
that  he  favors  immediate  entry  li:to  the  war  on  th?  side  of  the 
Allies— for  the  moral  effect  Herbert  Agnr.  Col.  Henry  Breck- 
inrtdtfe.  Calvin  B  Hoover,  and  Lewis  Mumford.  all  members  of 
the  White  committee  also  urge  an  Immediate  declaration  of  war. 
These   are   the   frontiersmen   of    the   White   committee. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  'all  aid  short  of  war"  poeltlon.  the  most 
maddening  question  Is  "What  aid '  '  Calm  analysis  of  each  step 
short  of  war  reveals  that  they  are  walking  on  air. 

SUPPLIES 

The  Allies  have  more  than  $8,500,000,000  of  purchasing  power  In 
the  United  States.  If  their  resources  ouUide  the  United  States 
are  Included,  the  total  becomes  more  thun  119.500.000.000  (Uncen- 
9«red.  June  1).  Repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  would  be  futile.  The 
Allies  do  not  need  money.  Since  they  can  buy  anything  they 
need  and  their  orders  have  been  given  preference,  the  precise 
nieanlng  of  "aiding  with  our  supplies  and  wealth"  Is  dllBcult  to 
gra.8p.  Fact  Is.  the  entire  United  States  industrial  machine  has 
been  at  the  dl.->pc«al  of  the  Allies  for  8  montha. 

ARMS 

The  formula  of  the  current  White  committee — sending  planes, 
guns,  muruilons.  food — Involves  at  least  the  danger  of  the  United 
States  becoming  an  active  belligerent.  Under  such  circumstances 
our  own  defenses  become  immediately  necessary.  Tet  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  declared  only  a  month  ago  that  the 
United  States  could  not  possibly  be  ready  for  war  before  December 
1941.  The  White  committee,  which  wants  arms  sent  to  the  Allies, 
In  the  same  manifesto  In-sists  on  national  defense;  "We  can  and 
should  and  will  devote  ourselves  to  a  viist  program  of  defense  " 
Exactly  how  much  equipment.  If  any.  can  the  United  States  send 
the  Allies  without  Jeopardizing  the  vast  program  of  defense 
which  advocates  of  such  aid  also  favor? 

The  mo6t  ingenious  evasion  of  this  question  comes  this  week 
from  William  Allen  White's  son.  William  L  Admitting  that  our 
Army  hadn't  enough  planes  and  tanks  to  fight  a  successful  war 
even  against  Sweden,  he  thlnlis  there  might  be  enough  to  stop 
the  Nazi  drive  and  therefore  proposes  that  all  of  It  be  sent  over. 
"Because, "  he  continues,  "if  we  did  this  and  the  Allies  were  none- 
theless overwhelmed,  the  British,  out  of  a  mixture  of  gratitude  and 
■elf-int»^rest.  would  send  their  fleet  to  us  as  the  Germans  were 
overrunning  their  Island.  With  this  new  fleet,  plus  our  own 
which  Is  now  In  the  Paclflc,  we  could  keep  the  Japanest\  Germans. 
and  Italians  out  of  this  hemisphere  while  our  factories  had  a 
chance  to  build  up  a  decent  new  armament  of  planes  and  tanks. 
But  if  we  don't  send  the  Allies  any  equipment  in  the  next  few 
wet-ks  and  they  are  crushed.  I  don't  see  why  the  British  should 
will  us  their  fleet,  and  I  don't  see  then  what  could  keep  the 
totalitarian  powi-rs  out  of  the  Americas."  William  L.  White,  who 
la  both  homespun  and  sophisticated,  is  usually  less  homespun  iu 
his  lnterpreta':lon3  of  world  affairs.  It  is  the  dilemma  facing  the 
advocates  of  sending  planes  which  leads  him  to  such  absurdities 
Unemotional  Washington  military  observers  maintain  that  there 
are  no  further  steps  short  of  war  that  can  save  the  Allies  The 
likeliest  result  of  such  steps  Is  war  Itself  which.  In  turn,  would 
save  neither  the  Allies  nor  democracy. 

EMOTION 

In  the  light  of  these  practical  considerations,  the  cry  for  further 
aid  to  the  Allies  becomes  a  cry  in  the  wilderness;  it  cannot  answer 
the  question.  "How?  "  assuming  that  it  has  an  answer  to  'Why?" 
Yet  the  cry  Is  stirring  wild  emotions  throughout  the  country. 
These  emotions,  seeking  satisfaction,  are  finding  It  in  the  astro- 
nomical figures  of  an  unplanned  defense  program  and  in  the 
hysterical  {yiuncing  on  "flfth  columnists"  which  are  threatening 
civil  liberties  in  hundreds  of  American  communities.  The  White 
committee  has  given  direct  encouragement  to  this  hysteria  Under 
the  heading.  "The  Fifth  Column."  Its  advertisement  states:  "All 
Americans  should  t>eware  the  prevailing  Nazl-Communtst  propa- 
ganda which  attempts  to  capitalize  our  desire  for  peace  by  opposing 
all  our  moves  toward  national  defcn.se— sabotaging  ail  aid  to  the 
Allies — preaching  that  Hitler  has  already  won  and  we  must  meekly 
appease  him."  On  national  defense,  the  ad  says:  "It  will  take 
years  for  us  to  build  the  necessary  machines  and  to  train  the 
men  who  will  run  them.  Will  the  Nazis  considerately  wait  until 
we  are  ready  to  fight  them?  Anyone  who  argues  that  they  will 
wait  l9  either  an  imbecile  or  a  traitor  "  Members  of  the  White 
committee,  which  Includes  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for 
tolerance  in  the  past,  presumably  support  these  incttemenu. 

KVACUATIOM 

The  most  advanced  case  of  war  hysteria  has  been  discovered  In 
the  Social  Security  Board  In  Washington.  Board  officials  are 
working  out  plans  for  evacuating  children  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  case  of  attack  The  Job  was  decided  upon  by  a  group 
of  ardent  new  deale.'-s  who  are  now  worrying  themselves  thin  about 
the  social  consequences  of  the  project.  They  have  pierced  the 
future  so  far  as  to  foresee  that  the  children  might  not  be  housed 
properly,  that  they  might  not  have  privies,  and  that  teachers 
might  not  be  available  to  oversee  them.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  railway  cars  on  Washington  sidings. 
They  doubt  that  there  are  enough  for  the  evacuation. 

Another  social  consequence  gives  them  less  concern  By  shift- 
ing and  expanding  tiie  Board's  existing  machinery,  they  are  satis- 


fled  it  will  be  possible  to  take  care  of  pensions  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  next  war. 

niENCH    PLANK    PaODrCTION 

In  an  effort  to  bedevil  organized  lalx>r  and  Government  control 

of  national  defense  aviation  magnates  and  their  senatorial  spokes- 
men have  betn  pomtUig  to  what  they  cidl  the  "awful  example  of 
France"  where  "communlzed  war  Industries"  and  the  "sabotage 
of  the  popular  front  government "  are  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of 
France's  present  plight. 

The  tACis  do  not  support  these  charges.  The  widest  national- 
ization of  Prance's  defense  Industries  was  introduced  in  factories 
makin?  cannon,  guns  tanks  and  ammunition.  In  France  there 
has  never  been  any  criticism  of  the  production  of  these  Imple- 
ments of  war.  Prance's  failure  to  mechanize  and  motorize  suffi- 
ciently was  due  to  the  Gamelui  defensive  war  strategy. 

Criticism  of  defense  production  In  France  has  been  directed 
solely  at  the  so-called  nationalization  of  airplane  manufacturing. 
This  Industry  was  only  partially  nationalized  Many  aircraft 
factories  were  left  entirely  in  private  hands.  A  number  were 
involved  In  a  complicated  set-up  by  which  the  government 
acquired  majority  shares  of  stock,  left  minority  holdings  In  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  allowed  the  old  boards  of  directors  to 
remain  intact  with  the  exception  of  one  government  director,  and 
permitted  the  old  managements  to  continue  to  run  the  factories. 
The  two  biggest  airplane  motor  factories,  HLspano  Suiza  and 
Gnome  A  Rhone,  were  left  entirely  in  private   hands 

With  this  background,  the  actual  picture  of  France's  aviation 
problem  emerges  as  follows: 

1.  One  of  the  most  serious  delays  In  production  was  caused  by 
the  motor  bottleneck  (The  same  is  true  in  the  United  States 
today  )  The  two  laree  privately  owned  m<^tor  factories  were 
frequently  attacked  for  their  conservatism  and  their  failure  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  industry.  LIntranslgeant.  big 
conservative  Paris  paper,  led  the  attack  on  these  two  plants 

2  There  is  no  evidence  that  strikes  or  the  40-hour  week  slowed 
down  production  of  planes.  Because  of  lack  of  tools  and  raw 
materials  (both  of  which  came  from  private  industry  abroad), 
workers  could  not  have  put  in  more  time. 

3  While  It  is  true  that  production  of  planes  fell  to  about  30  a 
month  at  the  time  of  Munich,  this  record  was  no  worse  than  the 
one  made  by  private  Industry  under  the  General  Denain  plan  of 
1934,  which  in  3  years  turned  out  only  1.000  planes. 

4.  Meanwhile  decentralization  of  the  Industry  and  tooling  up 
proceeded  under  the  seml-natlonallzed  set-up.  Experts  In  Paris 
have  stated  that  this  process  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  uncontrolled  private  industry  because  bankers  opposed  grant- 
ing funds  and  private  managements  obstructed  decentralization 

5.  The  tooling  up  and  reorganization  of  the  industry  under 
government  sem' -nationalization  did  accomplish  results.  Produc- 
tion Jumped  from  30  to  250  a  month  within  10  months  The 
latest  figures  on  FYench  monthly  production  In  the  New  York 
Times  were  400  a  month  In  view  of  the  relatively  low  industrial 
pxjtentlal  of  Prance  compared  with  Germany  and  England,  this 
Is  considered  a  very  good  showing 

NICE     RO.\D     WORK 

"The  frontier  of  our  national  Interest  Is  now  on  the  Somme." — 
Prom  a  statement  signed  by  Walter  Millls.  author  of  "Road  to 
War." 

CHAMI7.AL 

While  Secretary  Hull  loftily  lectures  Mexico  on  the  oil  contro- 
versy wh-.ch  Mexico  considers  a  purely  domestic  problem,  long- 
memorled  Washington  observers  are  pointing  out  that  the  United 
States  Government  might  first  clean  Its  own  slate  by  settling  the 
Chamlzal  dispute — for  years  a  grievance  against  the  United  States 
In  Mexican  minds 

Pact;5  of  the  Chamlzal  dispute  are  these:  Years  aeo  the  Rio 
Grande  shifted  its  course  at  El  Paso.  Texas  Mexico  claimed  that, 
according  to  the  original  boundary  agreement,  the  shift  put  the 
valuable  Chamlzal  section  of  El  Paso  into  Mexican  territory  The 
matter  was  referred  to  an  arbitration  commiaslrn  consi.stlng  of  an 
American,  a  Mexican  and  a  Canadian.  The  Mexican  and  the 
Canadian  decided  In  favor  of  Mexico.  The  American  refvised  to 
sign  the  award,  and  the  United  States  refused  to  abide  by  the 
decision.  There  the  matter  has  stood  for  30  years.  The  sugges- 
tion is  now  being  made  in  Wa.?hinpton  that  the  United  States 
should  demon.«trate  its  profersed  faith  in  treaties  and  arbitration 
by  either  delivering  the  Chamlzal  section  to  Mexico  or  offering 
an  indemnity. 

ASMS    LIMPLOYIIENT 

Testifying  behind  closed  doors  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
considering  appropriations  fcr  the  1940  41  relief  program.  Col. 
F  C  Harrington.  Commissioner  of  W.  P  A  work  projects,  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  a  vast  deferise  program  would 
at  least  mean  a  partial  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem 
Colonel  Harrington  said: 

"I  think  It  is  certain  that  regardless  of  events  abroad  unemploy- 
ment in  the  fiscal  venr  19U  is  likely  to  number  8.000.(XX)  to 
9.000.000  •  •  •  The  expanded  armament  program  will  not 
materially   affect    the    volume    of    unemployment    or    the    pres.slng 

i    need    for   relief     In    the    first    place,    the    sums   appropriated    for 
armament   cannot    be   •^pent    immediately      It    will    take    time    for 

I    those  expenditures  to  get  unUer  way  in  Important  volume.     Thers 
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Is  no  question  that  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  will  be  re- 
employed as  a  result  of  these  expenditures,  but  the  total  potential 
reemployment  Is  small  In  relation  to  the  total  number  of  workers 
who  need  Jobs.  The  national-defense  expenditures  will  be  con- 
centrated m  a  few  key  industries,  principally  aircraft,  machine 
tool.<5.  and  phipbulldlng  Emplo>Tneut  resulting  from  these  ex- 
penditures Will  be  heavily  concentrated  in  specialized  skilled  trades 
and  other  skilled  groups,  and  unskilled  workers  will  not  be  directly 
affected. 

"In  this  connection.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  additional 
defense  program  recommend-d  by  the  Presidents  special  defense 
message  of  May  16.  1940.  will  about  offset  the  decline  In  expendi- 
tures under  the  P  W  A.  program.  About  $900  000.000  of  Federal 
and  sponsors'  funds  will  be  spent  on  P.  W  A  projects  this  fiscal 
year,  but  no  new  appropriation  has  been  made  for  tins  purpose 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  the  carryover  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram into  next  year  will  be  small.  We  hope  for  a  slight  Increase 
in  industrial  production  in  the  next  fiscal  year  1941  over  1940. 
There  is.  however,  no  certainty  of  this.  The  mdix  of  industrial 
production  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  will  show  an  average  of  about 
112  For  the  next  fiscal  year  en  extremely  optimistic  estimate  of 
this  index  is  an  average  of  115  to  117." 

Colonel  Harrington  testified  that  the  need  for  skilled  workers 
in  the  arms  industry  would  not  materially  relieve  demands  on 
W  P.  A.  because  only  10  percent  of  W  P  A  employees  are  skilled. 
Therefore,  he  declared,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  could  be  absorbed  "even  if  they  go  up  to  45-,  50-,  and  55- 
year-oid  men.  which  industry  is  not  doing." 


The  Marxian  Theory  of  Individual  Property  Confis- 
cation I.s  Now  Being  Realized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  war  crisis 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  fruits  of  the  Now  Deal 
"philosophy  to  hamstrinc;  and  hog-tie  the  private  enterprise 
system  of  the  United  States.  The  current  is.sue  of  the  Na- 
tional Republic,  one  of  our  most  widely  quoted  magazines, 
contains  a  striking  article  by  Dr.  R.  J.  C.  Dorscy,  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  the  Washington  College  of  Law,  which  should 
cause  us  to  question  whither  we  are  heading.  His  analysis 
of  the  situation  follows: 

THE    TAXROAD    TO    THE    POOHHOUSE 

(By  Dr.  R.  J.  C.  Dorsey) 

Taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  levies,  tariffs,  excises,  and  exactmentjs 
pursue  the  strue^;linK  Individual  political  atom  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Irre.six>nsible  leaders,  both  In  Europe  and  America  are 
more  or  less  re>ponBible  for  foi.sting  upon  guileless  ixjpulatians 
Incredible  burden.s  of  endless  taxation.  The  time  has  come  to 
Change  many  of  the.se  leaders  for  men  of  a  conservative  type  who 
at  leaat  have  some  sympathy  for  the  miserable  taxable  entity  who 
curtails  necessary  fixxl  and  raiment  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  the  tax 
gatherer.  Certain  men  liave  insinuated  themselves  into  positions 
of  power  who  apparently  are  ptissrssed  with  the  idea  that  the  people 
of  their  particular  subdivision  of  the  world's  map,  have  been  created 
fo'.cly  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  most  of  their  daily  wai;e 
and  income  to  thf  State  to  be  dissipated  in  schemes  of  doubtful 
Intecrlty  The  orgies  of  the  present  European  war  and  the  prodi- 
galities of  the  American  New  Deal  are  instances  in  p>oint 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  active  centers 
of  the  present  European  conflict  the  millions  of  nationals  of  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland,  Bel- 
gium. England,  and  France  must  pay  huge  war  debts  which  mean 
generations  of  practical  slavery  for  those  concerned.  This  is  due 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  German  and  Russian  forces  combined 
with  an  inordinate  desire  of  a  few  countries  to  retain  what  they 
have  gained  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver.sailles 

Though  far  removed  from  the  activities  of  the  European  war. 
oiu-  nationals  are  faced  with  the  repajmient  of  an  immense  Federal 
end  State  public  debt  which  shall  affect  future  generations  as 
well  as  the  present  This  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  New  Deal  combined  with  an  unrestrained 
complex  to  centralize  human  effort  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
To   otir    gargantuan    Federal    debt    of    $42,735,988,508.20    (May    10. 


19401  we  have  to  add  billions  more  should  the  dlctatori.il  powers 
of  our  country  decree  that  we  must  finance  the  European  s>lri!<{gle 
and  carry  on  a  war  of  our  own,  Th:s  Increase  of  the  public 
debt  for  the  moment  presents  ilie  mo.><t  complete  and  satisfactory 
scheme   to   wreclc   our   economic   and   political   destinies 

The  informative  publication,  the  United  States  News,  of  May 
17.  1940,  informs  us  that  "Jerome  Frank.  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conimi.'-sion.  is  one  of  the  authors  of  President  Roo.se- 
velt  s  New  Deal  "  We  recall  this  as  on«'  of  the  veli.cles  that  has 
plunged  our  country  into  tlie  quagmire  of  our  unpayable  public 
debt  In  explanation  the  article  continues:  "His  hand  was  im- 
portant in  the  writing  of  two  original  phases  of  the  New  Deal 
program — the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  tlie  Ai^ricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act."  These  two  legislative  mon.'^trositle.s  were 
famous  for  their  unconFtitutionality.  The  aforementioned  pub- 
lication advises  us:  "Now.  Mr  Frank  is  making  notes  on  a  plan 
to  finance  this  country's  possible  jjarticlpation  in  war."  Ap- 
parently the  plan  "is  patterned  on  tlic  general  outluie  of  the 
proposal  currently  being  advanced  by  Prof.  John  Maynard  Keynes 
to  fin:ince  Britain's  war"  It  is  estimated  that  "modern  war  will 
cost  the  United  States  at  least  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
more  than  is  now  ijeing  spent  for  defense  "  Among  the  several 
proposals  is  the  reduction  of  civilian  consumption  and  mas.s  pur- 
chasing pCR'er  by  heavy  excise  taxes  Intere.st  rates  on  mortgages 
are  to  be  increased  and  familv  incomes  taxed:  Over  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  2  percent:  $5,000  to  $10,000.  25  percent:  over  $100,000.  75 
percent.  It  Is  the  old  method  of  confiscation  through  the  means 
of  taxation 

Another  confiscatory  measure  Is  Senate  bill  (Lee  bill)  No  \650. 
which  has  been  reported  tavorably  by  the  Senate  Commlil-ee  on 
Military  Affairs  under  report  No  441.  and  which  may  be  voted  on 
at  any  time  While  the  avowed  object  of  the  bill  is  "to  promote 
peace  and  the  national  defense  through  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  war  by  drafting  the  use  of  money  according  to 
ability  to  lend  to  the  Government."  the  bill  in  effect  promises  to 
be  a  confiscatory  mea.sure  Its  enactment  into  law  would  tend 
to  further  favor  socia'.ism  or  communism,  and  undoubtedly  would 
demoralize  the  economic  system  of  our  country  at  a  moment  when 
the  Nation  might  need  all  of  Its  powers  of  resistance  unimpaired 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  the  Govern- 
ment could  legally  gain  control  and  pos.session  of  from  5  percent 
to  75  percent  of  an  individual's  wealth  according  to  a  graduated 
scale  of  their  holdings  in  excess  of  $1,000.  The  owner  of  such 
property  is  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof.  Government  obligations 
maturing  in  not  less  than  50  years,  not  tax  exempt  as  to  princi- 
pal or  interest,  and  t>earinj5  not  more  than  1  percent  interest.  No 
limitation  is  placed  on  the  total  amount  of  such  obligations  to  be 
issued  and  no  suggestion  is  given  a.s  liow  the  money  to  pay  the 
Interest  or  repay  the  principal  is  to  be  raised. 

The  condition  precedent  is  that  Congress  shall  either  declare 
war  or  an  emergency  created  by  the  imminence  of  war  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  President  necessitates  the  drafting  of  man- 
power. 

In  the  event  a  property  owner  has  insufficient  cash  to  pay  for 
his  bonds,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  take  the  owner's  6 
percent  note  for  any  difference.  Such  note  must  be  secured.  In 
the  event  a  delinquent  falls  to  disclose  his  gross  wealtli  and  finan- 
cial obligations  he  Is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  2  years  im- 
prisonment. Should  he  fail  to  purchase  his  allotment  of  bonds, 
the  fine  would  be  $100,000  and  the  imprl.'^onment  5  years.  Like 
otlier  New  Deal  measures,  there  exi.tts  no  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  any  decision  of  tlie  special  wealth  appraisal  boards 
provided  for.  This  so-called  detailed  ccn.->us  of  Individual  net 
wealth  as  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  Is  to  be  taken  by 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  flnancLU 
status  of  those  persons  included  in  the  census  would  be  made 
public.  Such  confiscatory  legLslation  is  wholly  un-American  and 
Its  enactment  into  law  would  greatly  lielp  to  bring  to  fruition  the 
complete  transformation  of  our  Republic  into  a  Socialist-Com- 
munist theory  of  centralized  State  control  of  Individual  property. 

Today,  in  our  country,  we  are  Interested  In  the  principles  under- 
lying our  modern  forms  of  taxation  We  discover  that  the  subject 
is  closely  related  to  the  public  debt.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  a  complete  change  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  accelerated. 

Under  the  correct  theory,  taxes  are  Imposed  for  the  suppwrt  of 
a  Government  in  return  for  the  general  advantages  derived  from 
the  protection  it  Is  supposed  to  afford  to  the  person  and  pni>erty 
of  the  taxpayer.  There  is  no  Just  reason  to  tax  where  there  is  a 
partial  or  total  failure  of  such  benefit  or  exchange  of  equivalents. 
There  should   be   no  forced   construction   of  the  word  protection. 

Conspicuous  among  the  New  Deal  perversions  of  sounl  economic 
principles  is  found  Its  modern  Interpretation  of  taxation  It  will- 
fully ignores  the  basic  principle  of  protection  underlying  Just 
taxation  and  uses  It  to  drain  individual  wealth  from  its  lawful 
owners.  Much  of  the  money  paid  by  our  taxpayers  in  taxes  is  used 
for  other  purposes  than  their  protection.  Considerable  amounts 
are  u.sed  to  provide  sinecures  for  party  faithfuls  and  to  sub.sldlze 
those  who  advocate  changing  our  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment to  some  sort  of  Marxian  state.  Some  of  our  tax  money  Is 
used  indirectly  to  seduce  politically  the  minds  of  the  masses  In 
order  to  cause  them  to  become  discontented  so  that  they  may  be 
made  the  Instruments  to  wreck  the  very  institutions  that  have 
been  erected  for  their  protection.  American  taxation  has  degen- 
erated into  a  costly  and  vicious  racket. 
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Some  Uxatlon  U  of  course  necrasary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  state.  But  In  lt«  excessive  phase  It  may  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  destroy  a  state.  ExcesBlve  taxation  Is  a  form  of  legis- 
lative confijcauon  and  Is  often  made  use  of  by  legisUvtors  who 
have  lost  their  political  sense  of  proportion.  It  may  Anally 
become  the  source  of  much  mLsery  and  Inconvenience  That  is 
often  the  result  of  reckless  spending  by  a  state.  This  la  our 
present  position. 

Apparently    our    cotintry    has    been    skillfully    guided    Into    Its    i 
present   unfortunate   financial    predicament.     New   dealers.   Siocial-    i 
tots,  and  Communists  all  appear  to  approve  of  excessive  taxation    ; 
as    a    means    of    confiscation    of    private    property       "No    Socialist 
Party  can  renounce  under  any  and  all  circumstances  the  right  to 
conflscat*,"    wrote    Norman    Thomas.     "After    this    first    step    of 
taking   Stat*   power  has  been  realized   the   workers   make   use   of 
the   state   power    to   take   possession   of   the    Instruments   of    pro- 
duction."  wrote   Earl    Browder      True   Communists   favor   ccnfl.^ca- 
tlon    through   direct   revolution   rather   than   by   the  slower   means 
of  taxation.     It  Is  the  Socialists  who  wo'old  commit  a  government 
to  huKe  expenditures  of  money  which   would  be  reflected  in  an 
unpayable  public  debt.     They  conclude  that  the  resultant  discon- 
tent would  be  registered  in  a  political  upheaval  which  they  hope 
to   turn  to  their  advantage   and   bring  about   their   Socialist   gov-    | 
emment. 

The  que«lon  arises,  are  our  flnandal  policies  beln?  stiggested  i 
by  sinister  Socialist  and  Communist  Influences?  We  do  know 
that  certain  forces  have  advocated  the  priming  of  our  financial 
pump  with  borrowed  money  and  that  now  our  country  is  under 
the  heaviest  debt  In  our  entire  history  and  its  people  face  heavy 
^taxation.  We  have  wasted  billions  of  dollars  and  yet  one  out  of 
every~«x  workers  remains  Jobless  and  we  are  presented  with  the 
possibility  of  another  war  with  a  major  European  power 

One    may   recall    that    In    1933    Prof     John    Maynard    Keynes,    of 
the   London   School   of   Economics,   contacted   President    Roosevelt. 
and    that    soon    thereafter    cur    country    put    into    operation    the 
theory   of   spending   which    that   professor    advocated       The   chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Mr. 
Marrlner  8.   Eccles.  sponsored   this  philosophy  of   spending   when 
he  said.   "The  more  money  you   borrow  and  spend   the  more   pros- 
perous you  are.     A  public  debt   is  a  public   blessing."     One  must 
now    confess   that   an    unmanageable    and    unpayable    public    debt 
Is  not   a  blessing   and    that   such   would  help   to   bring   about    the 
revolution    advocated    by    Prof.    Harold    L     Laskl.    who    was    con- 
nected  with    the   same  educational   Institution   in   London    and    Is 
reputedly  a  friend  of  Profflfcir  Keynes.     One  may  gain  an  idea 
of    the   trend   of    thoiight    of    Professor    Laskl    from    his   article    In 
Current    History,   of   March    1933       The    occasion    was   the    fiftieth 
anniversary   of    the    birth    of    Marxism.     He    wrote    in    part:    "The 
prnietnriat   must  ftelz*   the   propitious  moment   to  otherthrow   Its 
master,   until  that  lime  comes  they  must  do  all  In  their  power 
to   disturb   the  rxtotlnx  rrKim*      Where   the   workers   are  In   the 
mllltia  ih*T  must  foim  secret  organization*  within  to  serurr   Its 
rontrol        Strikes     must     Inflame     the     proletarian     conscKnisness. 
R^'volutlon  demands  of  the  revolutionary  flsss  that  «t  secure  lU 
ptirpnsr  by  tvery  means  at  Its  diapoaal      Rsvolutlon  Is   war,   war 
It  built  on  t^rrnr     U   must  dl».^irm   lu  opi)onefit»  by  rxeeuflon, 
Impnsmiment,  foreed  labor,  control  of  the  press  "     Professor  I^"kl 
has    b»«n    permitted    to    lerture    before    the    students    In    many 
American   Instltutlotis  of  leamlnc  and  evidently   hU  efforts   havs 
not  be*n  In  rain. 

On*  of  th*  cause*  of  thl*  taxing  complex  and  mania  la  due  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  elaborate  political  machinery  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  New  Deal  In  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments There  must  be  a  front  to  erery  conspiracy,  and  the  New 
Deal  appears  to  t>e  no  exception  Human  rights  are  interpreted  as 
new  dealers'  rtphta  to  receive  large  Oovemmcnt  salaries  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer* 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  between 
June  30.  1933,  and  June  SO.  1040.  shall  amount  to  at  least 
sixty-two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  The  fact  that  about 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  shall  constitute  all 
the  Federal  revenue*  In  this  period  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
spending  program.  This  consequent  t25.000.000. 000  deficit  had 
Increased  our  public  debt  to  $42,735,988,508:20  on  May  10.  1940. 
On    a    basis   of    130.000.000    population    each    Individual    now    owes 

1328.73:  a  family  of  4  owes  ll.3l4.92. 

Tear  after  year  otir  Government  has  gone  heavily  Into  debt. 
Between  June  30.  1939.  and  May  10.  1940.  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  $8,207,379,580  03.  though  It  only  received  to  spend  In  a 
normal  way  $4.972.902.26633.  We  are  therefore  sinking  Into  debt 
at  the  rat*  of  110.268.181.95  per  day.  We  are  spending  per  minute, 
$18.09387;  each  hour.  $1,085. 632JW:  each  day.  $26,055,173.27.  We 
receive  $10,963.19  per  minute:  $667.79130  per  hour:  $15,786.99132 
per  day. 

New  Deal  propagarula  emphasize*  that  the  rich  mtist  be  taxed 
to  pay  the  bills.  This  class.  It  Is  true,  is  now  heavily  taxed. 
What  the  new  dealer  doe*  not  stress,  however,  is  that  our  whole 
population  is  being  heavily  taxed.  Of  the  6.231.431  persons  who 
filed  income-tax  returns  for  1937  only  2300.753  paid  Income  taxes 
and  many  in  small  amounts:  about  2'j  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. This  encouraged  the  Government  to  resort  to  secret 
method*  of  taxation.  It  1*  on  the  backs  of  the  millions  of  poorer 
people  that  the  great  burden  of  aacret  taxes  falls.    In  1933  only  46 


po'sons  had  L'^comcs  of  over  $1,000,000  annually;  84  had  Incomes 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000;  139  had  Incomes  of  $300,000  to 
$500  OOO:  this  accounts  for  only  269  people. 

Once  upon  a  time  President  Uooeevelt  truly  said:  "Taxes  must 
be  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors"  He  also  said: 
-Any  government  like  anV  Jamlly  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little 
more  than  It  earns,  but  vou  *nd  I  know  that  a  continuation  of 
the  habit  means  the  poor  house  '  Perhaps  these  two  truisms  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  idea-s  of  the'  .^pending  barons,  for  on  May 
22.  1939.  in  an  address  before  the  Retafr^rs'  National  Forum.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  this  remarkable  statement.  "Our  national 
debt  after  all  Is  an  Internal  debt,  owed  not  on! 5  by  the  Nation,  but 
to  the  Nation."  "U  our  children  have  to  pay  in-^rest  on  It.  they 
will  pay  Interest  to  themselves  "  "A  reasonable  InttTOal  debt  will 
not  Impoverish  our  children  or  put  the  Nation  Into  bankruptcy. 
We  do  not  know  his  exact  definition  of  "a  reasonable  .'nternal 
debt."  We  do  know  that  debtors  and  creditors  are  not  usually'  the 
same  people,  though  they  may  inhabit  the  same  country  To  take" 
cash  from  one  pocket  and  place  It  In  another  matters  little  to  the 
Individual  If  the  pockets  have  no  holes  in  them.  To  take  money 
from  "A"  and  give  it  to  "B '  Is  not  ethical,  even  If  done  by  a 
government.  In  spite  of  misleading  allegations,  this  and  future 
generations  shall  be  hecvily  taxed  to  pay  the  Interest  and  to  repay 
the  principal  of  our  national  debt,  unless  repudiation  relieves 
them  from  the  btirden. 

The  annual  Interest  charge  of  the  present  national  debt  Is  over 
a  billion  dollars.  This  exceeds  the  national  debt  Itself  in  1916. 
Tlien  our  annual  Interest  charge  was  a  little  over  $23,000,000. 
This  Interest-bearing  debt  is  largely  held  by  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  individuals,  tiu.st  estates  and  funds,  and  is  evidenced 
by  obligations  of  various  types,  such  as  Government  bonds.  Treas- 
ury notes  and  bills,  certificates  of  Indebtedness,  and  other  I  O  Us. 
Our  Federal  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Impost.-?,  and  exci.ses.  to  pay  the  debts  and 
prov.de  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare.  No  capita- 
tion or  other  direct  tax  can  t>e  laid  unless  In  proportion  to  the 
census.  Direct  taxation  comprehends  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  on 
persons  as  well  as  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  and  Income. 
It  took  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  give  the  Income  tax  con- 
stitutionality Full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  objects  taxed 
and  rates  of  taxat.on  exists  In  direct  taxation  The  selection  of 
the  objects  to  be  taxed  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  rules  which 
measure  the  contribution  which  each  of  these  make  to  the  tax 
Is  comprehended  In  apportionment.  Under  our  reckless  spending 
program  the  return  from  direct  taxation  Is  supplemented  by  In- 
direct or  hidden  taxation  Notwithstanding  receipts  from  direct 
and  Indirect  taxation,  huge  deficits  have  been  sho»-n  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  past   10  years 

Indirect,  secret,  or  hidden  taxes  are  levied  on  the  neresstties  of 
life  and  on  commodlile*  on  the.r  way  to  you.  their  ultimate  con- 
•umer  They  are  paid  by  you  as  part  of  the  price  of  what  you 
buy  The  retailting  high  price*  curtail  the  nmoimt  of  food  and 
raiment  your  family  shotild  enjoy  All  that  most  people  know  is 
that  prices  are  getting  high.  The  cause  Is  a  secret,  indirect,  or 
hidden  tax  Tltcy  accumuluto  as  the  article  moves  on  its  wsy 
to  you  Your  coat  con«l»ts  of  cl/Hh.  lining,  thread,  buttons,  etc 
Buch  of  these  is  inxed  as  well  as  the  finished  cont  Thrr*  are 
paid  and  then  passed  on  along  the  line  of  dutrtbut.on  by  msnu- 
facturert,  dutributor*.  purchascrx,  and  others,  all  being  mcluded 
In  the  price  finally   paid   by  you. 

Illustrative  of  this,  we  have  a  list  of  24  nece*:=arles  of  life  on 
which  la  estimated  the  number  of  secret  taxes  to  be  53  taxes  on 
a  loaf  of  bread  (one-fifth  of  the  selling  price i.  70  taxes  on  a 
quart  of  milk  (one-flfth  of  the  selMng  price),  porlt  chops  119.  beef 
127.  sugar  92.  coffee  69.  on  a  cotton  dress  125  (tax  $2  20).  suit  of 
clothes  105.  shoes  126,  stockings  56,  handkerchiefs  59,  overalls  148. 
•oap  154,  rent  54,  coal  37,  gas  41,  electric  power  (about  one-sixth 
of  bill),  telephone  39,  newspaper  83.  gasoline  205,  oil  71,  medicine 
172;  after  the  demise  of  a  person  hiS  funeral  contains  167  taxes, 
and  the  fiorL-^fs  bill  conceals  40  additional  taxes.  On  top  of  all 
these  some  States  add  a  3-percent  sales  tax.  In  actual  practice. 
a  sales  tax  does  not  indicate  the  abolition  of  these  other  taxes 
but  an  additional  amercement,  whether  It  Is  a  local  sales  tax. 
a  State  sales  tax.  or  a  Federal  sales  tax:  sometimes  all  3. 
Each  month  for  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  light  costing  $122  the 
wage  earner  and  the  millionaire  must  pay  Indirect  or  secret  taxc* 
of  $17  11.  or  $205  32  per  annum  So  you  readily  see  that  the 
luxury  of  a  spending  policy  Is  extremely  costly. 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  bewildered  by  the  maze  of  technlcalltle* 
and  the  legion  of  appellations  used  to  distinguish  one  type  of  tax 
from  another  The  same  taxpayer  Is  amazed  to  learn  the  hu^e 
total  he  has  paid  In  Fedf^ral  taxes  Under  the  Federal  system  alone 
we  learn  of  Individual  and  corporation  Income  taxes,  excess  profit, 
and  unjust  enrichment  taxes;  in  1939,  $2 ,200 .000. 000  In  taxes  came 
from  these  sources.  From  capital  stock,  estate,  and  gift  ta.xes. 
nerly  a  half  billion  was  obtained,  another  half  billion  came  from 
liquor  taxes  and  still  another  half  billion  came  from  tobacco. 
D«jcumentary  stamps  yleded  t41.(X)0,(X>0  and  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  came  from  manufactxirers'  excise.  (An  excise  tax  is  an 
inland  Imposition  either  upon  consumption  of  commodity,  retail 
sale,  manufacture  or  upon  the  vendor  )  From  taxes  on  bituminous 
coal,  sugar,  communications  oil  transportation,  safe-deposit  boxes, 
admissions,    club    dues,    adulterated    and    renovated    butter,    filled 
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cheese,  mixed  flour,  oleomargarine,  narcotics,  marihuana,  and  so 
forth.  cr.me  to  S1G2.000.000  Taxes  under  Tit'.e  VIII.  Social  Security 
Act  (unen-iployment ) ,  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  and  thirty 
mllljons;  under  Title  IX  (on  employment  of  eii;ht  or  more),  one 
htmlred  and  one  millions  and  frcm  carriers  a:.d  their  employees, 
over  llCOOoO.OOO. 

Apparently  the  New  Deal  cares  little  for  the  fact  that  its  policy 
of  excessive  taxation  absorbs  much  money  that  misht  otherwise  be 
placed  In  productive  enterpri:>cs  and  thereby  ea.se  unemployment. 
Excessive  public  spending,  especially  giving  away  money,  tends  to 
discoura'.:e  productive  enterprise  because  an  excessive  share  of  earn- 
Inps  must  be  paid  out  in  taxes  Intemperate  taxation  nieans  that 
money  is  given  up  that  might  be  put  to  valuable  constructive 
use.  Business  Is  rendered  powerless  by  excessive  amercements. 
Even  ordinary  governmental  spending  produces  taxation.  Reck- 
less spending  means  higher  n.nd  higher  rates  of  taxation  and  a 
consequent  drying  up  of  national  wealth.  The  power  to  tax  may  bo 
used  to  destroy  business  as  well  as  a  people. 

Honest  and  healihy  business  is  the  source  of  wealth.  From  Its 
successful  pursuit  1b  derived  the  fount  from  which  wages  are  paid 
and  profits  are  derived.  When  the  volume  of  business  decreases, 
income  falls  and  there  Is  less  money  to  pay  wages  and  taxes  That 
vague  and  Indefinite  mirage,  national  income.  les.sens  with  the 
failure  of  private  Income  to  advance  When  sources  of  taxes  dry 
up  employment  falls  and  unemployment  gains.  It  Is  alleged  that 
between  19.32  and  1938  Investments  in  business  corporations 
dropped  from  thirty-three  billions  to  four  billions.  Instead  of 
investing  an  average  of  nearly  $5  000000  000  a  year  in  Inaugu- 
rating, e.^.pandlng.  and  Improving  busine.s.,  enterprises,  the  Amer- 
ican people  invented  only  $600,000,000  Ex^esMve  taxation  Is 
paralyzing  American  business  Initiative  and  tliereby  new  employ- 
ment possibilities.  The  thrifty  portion  of  our  population  Is  be- 
coming discouraged  and  slowly  passing  Into  th.U  of  unthrifty  that 
are  being  cared  for  at   the  expen.se  of  the  Federal  Government 

Tlie  insistent  forces  who  advocate  changing  our  Government 
from  a  reprewmtatlve  republic  to  their  form  of  Marxism  are  aware 
of  our  chaotic  financial  condition,  for  they  have  helped  to  bring 
it  about.  No  longer  are  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  Government  a  reflection  of  the  original  intent  as  indicated 
in  the  Federal  Con.stitutlon.  In  fact,  many  of  the  incumbents  have 
been  releijated  to  the  position  of  'fronts'  for  groups  who  have  the 
sole  object  of  draining  cash  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in 
the  form  of  taxes  and  then  directing  Its  distribution.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  conduct  of  all  governmental  affairs  pass  to  those 
who  understand  the  preservation  of  sound  methods  and  who  hold 
no  brief  for  excessive  spending  or  confiscatory  taxation,  and  who 
would  be  tfx>  honest  to  repudiate  Federal,  State,  or  private  obll- 
gathms  Under  the  most  fHVorublf  conditions  it  wT.l  take  years 
of  rigid  economy  before  nn  approach  to  norm  ilcy  shall  be  po»->ible. 
The  neo-Communlst»-Sf>clalit>ts,  b;'ttcr  known  today  n»  new  deal- 
ers similar  to  ihrlr  comrades  in  Ru8,"(la,  po  ^eis  little  real  sym- 
pathy for  humanity  Once  fiven  an  equal  opportunity  here  they 
w.'UUl  he  »»  ruthlrSH  fls  the  political  new  dejil.  •>  rf  ,H,M.t  Ku-s.a 
Tlie  question  srlS4«s.  "Are  wr.  the  people,  to  l.«  m.iie  the  slaves 
of  n  New  De^l  Oovrrnmrnt?"  Montesquieu  wr.iN-.  The  effect  of 
rxcciwiive  taxe-^  Is  slavery  "  One  marvels  at  th*-  Inivlne  docility  of 
tlwi»e  of  the  AmeriCBn  |)eople  uho  vole  for  1^gl^!.ltors  imivmln-.; 
thpwe  luKtf.  th.it  make  p.mmble  this  unlimited  ^p<•rld•ng  policy 
Today  our  jm-  .p!e  are  looke  1  u|>on  as  a  vast  rongenes  of  taxable 
entitles  who  ure  being  exploited  by  that  h^i'hly  or»janlz«-d  Kroup 
cl  lax  gatherers  known  a*  the  New  Deal  Tiie  Marxian  theory  of 
individual  pioperty  confiscation  U  now  U-ing  realized  through 
excf-  ktve  taxation 

The  cloeii  g  of  the  banks,  the  creation  of  the  N  I  R.  A  .  the 
A.  A  A.  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  swine  and  cattle  the  plowing; 
under  of  crops,  the  Institution  of  bureaucratic  government,  the 
vicious  attacks  upon  the  advocates  of  conservative  policies,  the 
debauching  of  our  gold  dollnr,  the  disparagement  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  attempted  "purges"  were  simply  prologue  to  this 
great  national  debacle.  The  3-billion-doIlar  Inflationary  power 
given  to  the  President,  the  further  power  to  debauch  our  gold 
dollar  Is  In  keoplng  with  Lenlns  advice;  "The  surest  way  to  wreck 
a  country  is  to  debauch  its  currency."  We  know  that  the  content 
of  our  elusive  gold  dollar  has  been  reduced  from  25^ i„  grains  to 
15-')«.i-  We  know  that  most  of  our  gold  and  silver  has  been 
cached;  about  18  billions  of  gold  in  Kentucky  and  a  billion  of 
silver  in  West  Point  Money  has  been  borrowed  from  our  citizens 
to  pay  foreign  holders  fictitiously  high  prices  for  gold  and  silver 
to  be  buried  underground  wlth.ln  New  Deal  control.  To  own  more 
than  a  minimum  of  gold  makes  a  criminal  out  of  an  individual. 
To  own  more  than  8400  In  value  In  Russia  also  constitutes  crimi- 
nality All  this  is  part  of  the  first  act  which  part  of  the  audience 
refuses  to  approve 

Our  deceived,  tax-ridden,  and  bureau-controlled  country,  with 
its  millions  on  relief,  and  milhona  within  one  pay  day  of  the 
shadow  of  the  poorhouse:  with  It*  common  delusions  of  wealth 
and  grandeur  and  vague  Ideas  of  unrealizable  potentialities,  has 
accumulated  a  direct  Federal  public  debt  of  nearly  $45  000  000.000 
and  an  Indirect  ItablUty  of  10  billions  more,  this  supposedly  to 
reduce  unemployment,  yet  1  out  of  every  6  persons  is  unemployed 
Truly,  those  whom  the  gods  would  desuoy.  they   first  make  mad. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  analy.>is 
of  the  goncral-fund  balance  in  (he  Tica^siiry  shows  the  state 
of  our  Pecicral  finance.s.  It  shcw.s  that  as  at  May  31.  1940. 
the  balance  stood  at  minu.s  $14,024,475.10. 

From  whence  has  the  Treasury  been  getting  its  money  to 
pay  its  current  bills? 

I  believe  this  should  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  pur- 
pose back  of  the  administration's  request  for  ihe  enormous 
appropriations  ostensibly  for  national  defense. 

Exhibits  C  and  D  show  the  general-fund  balances  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  1791  to  1939.  Rom  these  figures  it 
would  appear  that  at  no  time  previou.sly  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  has  the  balance  in  the  general  fund  of  tha 
Treasury  been  depleted. 

Exhibits  A  and  B  of  the  general-fund  working  balance  as 
at  May  31.  1940.  were  prepared  for  me  by  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Under  exhibit  A  will  be  noted  "Other  liabilities  not  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury" — shown  in  exhibit  B — amounting 
to  $1,401,572,390.88.  The  President  in  setting  up  his  Budget 
in  January  failed  to  take  into  con.sidcration  these  liabilities 
again.st  the  general-fund  balance. 

The  balance  of  $626,769,715.18  designated  as  "Actual  gen- 
eral-fund balance"  is  misleading.  It  does  not  represents  the 
true  amount  cf  the  balance  for  the  following  reason: 

Note  under  exhibit  A  the  item  "Silver  bullion  at  cost  value, 
$040,794,190.28." 

This  figure  represents  1.232.296.519  ounces  of  silver  at  the 
average  cost  price,  or  about  $0.52  an  ounce. 

But  the  Troaf-iiry  cannot  pay  this  silver  out  at  Its  co«t 
value.  It  can  pay  It  out  only  at  its  monetary  value,  which 
l.s  fl.29  an  ounce. 

Now,  If  (he  Treasury  were  using  this  silver  whicli  It  desig- 
nates as  "seigniorage"— that  Is,  if  the  Trea-'iury  were  Lvm- 
ing  sliver  certificates  at  the  rate  cf  $1.29  per  ounce  of  silver 
against  thl.s  seigniorage— it  would  be  engaging  In  extensive 
inflation  I  am,  however,  informed  by  Mr.  Franiz,  Adminis- 
trative Officer,  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  that  the  Treasury  has  not 
"coined"  this  silver  seigniorage;  that  it  has  not  Issued  silver 
certificates  against  it. 

Tlierefore.  the  item,  $640,794,190.28.  shown  imder  Exhibit  A 
as  "Silver  bullion  at  cost  value."  should  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely from  the  asset  side  of  the  general-fund  working  bal- 
ance. Were  that  done,  the  "actual  general-fund  balance" 
as  shown  under  Exhibit  A  would,  as  previously  stated,  be 
minus  $14,024,475.10. 

Now.  should  the  Treasury  take  advantage  of  the  Inflation 
possibilities  cf  this  silver,  should  it  monetize  it  by  issuing  sil- 
ver certificates  against  it,  then  the  general-fund  balance 
would  be  entiiely  different  frcm  the  fisure  $626,769,715.18 
shown  as  "actual  grncral-fiuid  balance." 

Monetized  at  $1.29  an  ounce  it  would  produce  $1,589.- 
662.509.51. 

This  latter  figure  would  then  take  the  place  of  the  $640,- 
794.190.28  shown  as  "assets."  Were  this  done,  then  the  gen- 
eral-fund balance  would  stand  at  $1,575,638,034.41.  But  with 
silver  worth  no  more  than  $0.35  an  ounce— arbitrary  price 
fixed  by  the  Treasury  for  foreign  silver;  if  this  arbitrary  price 
were  removed,  it  would  probably  drop  to  less  than  $0.20  an 
ounce — 73  percent  of  this  monetized  silver.  $1,160,453,632. 
would  represent  inflation. 
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Although  the  Treasury  has  issued  about  $1,200,000,000  in 
silver  certiflcatfi,  since  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  at  lea.st  73 
percent,  or  $876,000,000.  of  which  is  inflation,  it  has  used  this 
principally  to  pay  for  the  silver  it  has  purchased. 

The  evil  tfTccts  of  the  silver  inflation  that  has  already 
taken  place  is  well  known  to  bankers  and  other  mforined 
persons.  Havlnn  been  med  in  this  way  it  ha.s  not  been  sub- 
jected to  rruch  criticiom.  But  should  the  Treasury  under- 
take to  monetize  this  silver  and  use  it  to  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  it  would  l>e  an  indication  that  it 
was  in  a  most  desperate  condition. 
'  Hence,  of  course,  the  Treasury  will  avoid  using  the  silver 
seigniorage,  as  it  terms  it.  Just  as  long  as  it  possibly  can. 

Exhibit  A 

ilna/yjij  o/  tht  general  fund  uxirking  balance  cu  at  May  31.   1940 


As  |iM'  daily 
st"»teii;ent 

Adjii'ifments 

Revi:;ed 

(told,  onenrutnNTKl 

$1«I.»!V..VW.4S 

27.  «;U.  r,54.  .^l 

5,  7UI,34«J.  SO 

523.  742.  96 

640.  7V4,  !90.  28 

2.  M4.  432.  71 

1.4vV40h.  Ifl 

12,  25ii.  la-l  00 

S7.>.i»vV.")0 

3.'^1.  7I«  00 

17,444.110.  i« 

1,  »9.  32»l,  147  OS 
32.914.R34.06 

$191.  2R.'5,  W.  4.'5 

Silver.  iiiifii<iiirit>«Tt*<l 

Bu>«iilt.ir>  silver  o-in           .   . 

27. 93.x  651.  ol 
5.  794.  3t«.  60 

Silver    tuiliou    at    recoinnc« 

"value            ,                         ... 

523.  742.  96 

nivrr  Imllton  at  vtfX  value  . . . 
Minor  mm                   

640.  7rM.  I9»i  V, 
2.'»44,  432  71 

T'nitt«l  .'^tiites  notes    .. 

1,  4S5   441^  IK) 

F«l«?Tal  KMterve  notes   

12,  2.V).  13.'.  iiO 

K«t«ral  Ke^rve  bank  DOtes. .. 

Natiorwl  b»nV  tmtfts         

l'r.<  !:vs.-^lfp<l.  ttillwIKiiM     

D«l>c>Mt«rMs: 

To  (Tptlit  of  TreK^urer  of 
th<>  <  nile<l  SiHteM 

$570.«M  so 
3.^!.  70fl.  (10 
149,036.47 

0 

0 

17, 295. 074.  39 

1,  299.  328.  147  93 

ToiTnlii  rfotiier  Uovern- 
Ditfut  ofljticrs    

32.914. 'v34  06 

Tola] 

XaS^-IAZSiM      l.On.727.97    2, 232. 449.  524.  «9 

Uabi!itir!i 

TTWwurer^"  checks  out5t*nd- 

itiK                                          .    ... 

1S.9.-59.  sr>4  00 
3,517.070  57 

C7,  fiT^,  290  21 

GO.  127.  .MO.  18 

2.'>.'i.  615. 16 
53.631.0S6.71 

IR.  939  SfM  00 

To.ot  <>ir»re  rViwftmcnt 
boarJ  i>f  tru-si**.*.  I'osul  .-Ov- 
ules >vstfm 

3,517.070.57 
67, 63^,.  2S0  21 

Pos;  niA.'iirrs.  rl.rks  nf  courts. 

dLsbtirsiDt;  oUitrr*.  •>(€ 

r>el«  .Ills    for   ro  loniption   of 

uatioDal  hnnk  ni>t»ii  (6-per- 

rttntfuDtl) 

60,127,540.18 
255,615.16 

Uncollected  items, exchanges, 
etc               ..- —  .. 

53.631.098.71 

Total 

3lM.  107,  418.  83  j                        OJ     204.107.418.83 

BataocM                      .  .. 

&  (US,  419,0103 

1, 073, 729. 97  ,2.  a&.  .'U2.  infi.  a« 

Oth«<r  li.Hhititie«  not  re'.xirted  by 
Treasury  (eihilut  B) 

1.401,57Z3U0.S8 

Actual    ceneral-fund     ti«l- 
aatv     

626, 7«9,  715. 18 

ExHiBrr  B 

Statement   of   trust    funds,    etc. 

General  fund  assets: 

Transferred  from  exhibit  A $2, 

Liabilities: 

Truat     funds 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  special  deposit 
account-s 1 

Other  special   doposlt   accounts 

Checking  accounts  of  Government  corpora- 
tions   and    aKencles 

Matured  public-debt  securities  and  other 
public  -debt   items 

Outstanding  checks  and  Interest-coupon 
obligations 

1 


Exhibit  C 


028. 342.  106. 06 


251.911.377.  14 

92.  037,  836  39 
213,022, 040  61 

324. 967.  365.  14 

230.  976,  896.  34 

288.  656,  875  26 

401,572.390.88 

626,769,715.  18 


Tablk  1  — Balance  in  the  general  furxd  of  the  Treasury,  by  calendar 

yt-ars.  from  1791  to  1843,  and  by  fiscal  years  from  1843  to  1922  ' 
Tear  ended  Dec.  31: 

1791 _ _ $973.  905.  75 

1792. 783.  444.  51 

'  This  statement  Is  made  from  warranta  paid  by  the  Treasxirer 
of  the  l?nlted  States  to  Dec.  31.  1821.  and  by  warrants  issued  after 
that  date,  and  up  to  and  including  1915  Ls  exclusive  of  dlsbursiug 
officers'  credits  and  outstandirig  warrants. 


Tablk  1. — Balance  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  by  calendar 

years,    from    1791    to    1842.    and    by    fiscal    years  from    1843    to 
1922 — Continued 

Year  fnded  Dec.  31— Continued. 

1793 t753  661   69 

1794                  --           -           1.151.<'24    17 

1795 516  442  61 

1796 888.995  42 

1797     1,021,899  04 

1798 617.451  43 

1799      2.161.867  77 

1800 2.623.311  99 

1801  .-   3  295.391  00 

1802         5.020.697  64 

1803 4.825  811  60 

1804 4.0;n.0O5  26 

1805  --_  3  999.  388  99 

1806 4.538,123  80 

1807   9.643  850  07 

1808 9.  941.809  96 

1809 3  848  056  78 

1810 2,  672.  276  57 

1811 3,  502.  305  SO 

1812 3.862  217  41 

1813 5.  196  542  00 

1814 1.  727  848  6,< 

1815 13,  106  592  83 

1816 22  033  519  19 

1817 14  989.465  43 

1818 1.478,526  74 

1819 -- 2.079  992  33 

1820 1.198  461  21 

1821 1.681,  592  24 

1822 4.  193.690  63 

1823 9,431,35:5  20 

1824.. 1.  887.  799  80 

1825 6.  296  306  74 

1826 6.  342,  289  48 

1827... .- 6.649,604  31 

1828-. 5.965,974  27 

1829 '4.362.770  76 

1830 _  4,761,409  34 

1831 3,053.513  24 

1832 911.863  IJ 

1833. 10.  658.  283  61 

1834 7.861.093  GO 

1835 25.729.315  72 

1836 45  756,  833  54 

1887 '6  804.953  64 

1838 6  633,  715  23 

1839 _ 4  683.416  48 

1840 1,  704.  561   80 

1841 375.  692   47 

1842 2.  079,908.  13 

Tear  ended  June  30: 

1843 11.  195.  156  21 

1844 8.  612.  850  23 

1845 8.110.649  86 

1846 9.683   869   83 

1847 5.  446  382   16 

1848 758.332   15 

1849 3,208,822  43 

1850 7.  431,022  72 

1851 12.  142  193  97 

1852 15,  097.880  36 

1853 22,  286.462.49 

1854 20  300,  636  61 

1855 19, 529.  841. 06 

1856 20  304  844  78 

1857 18,  218.  770  40 

1858 6.  698.  157.  91 

1869 4.685   625  04 

1860 3.  931.  287   72 

1861 2.  00.3,  285   24 

1862 18.265.984  84 

1863- 8.  395.  443  73 

1864 112.002.776.  10 

1865 26.440. 930. 29 

1866... 112,  476,  770.  66 

1867.. 161,  175,  174  31 

1868 115   133.529  82 

1869 126.  542   842   77 

1870 113.485. 981.01 

1871 91.  739   739   qq 

1872 74.437,358  54 

•The  una\-allable  funds  are  not  included  on  and  after  1829. 

•The  amount  deposited  with  the  States  under  act  of  June  23. 
1836.  having  been  taXen  out  of  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  the  act  of  Oct.  2.  1837.  Is  not  Included  on  and  after  that 
date 

*  Includes  gold  reserve  from  this  date  to  1900. 
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Table  1. — Balance  iri  the  general  fund  of  the  Trcasu 
years,    from     1791     to    1842.    and    by    fiscal    years 
1922 — Continued 

Year  ended  June  30 — Continued. 

1873 _ 

1874 

1875 

1876 _ 

1877 

1878 _ 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 .  . 

1885- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891.. 

1892 __. 

1893 _ 

1894 _._ 

1895 

1896- 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902-.. 

1903 

1904 _ 

1905-.. _ 

1906 

1907 

1908-. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 1. 

1918 1, 

1919 1, 

1920 ^ 

1921 

1922 


ry,  by  calendar 
from    1S43    to 


•59, 
72. 
*63 
58. 
91. 
177. 
367. 
168. 
182. 
162, 
161. 
165. 
182, 
232, 
207. 
244. 
210. 
190. 
1,S6. 
129. 
124, 
118. 
196, 
269, 
244, 
209, 
284. 
156, 
178 
212. 
238. 
172. 
146, 
180. 
272, 
245, 
126, 
106. 
140. 
167. 
165. 
161. 
104, 
235, 
119. 
684, 
226, 
359. 
532 
264. 


762 

159, 

274. 

947. 

694 

498. 

054, 

299. 

678 

323, 

382. 

046 

622. 

099. 

6(X) 

094. 

737. 

841. 

847. 

182. 

824. 

885. 

348 

637 

466 

282 

488 

827 

406 

187 

686 

051 

477 

689 

061 

171 

375 

894. 

176, 

152, 

960 

612, 

170 

925, 

764 

929 

164 

947 

898 

126 


346  64 
597. 17 

721  71 
608  99 
006  29 
846.71 
575. 14 
404  40 
977  44 
331  14 
637.70 
380  ."^g 

360  17 
178  05 
698  44 
169  01 
083  76 
184  72 
826  49 
494  70 
804  94 
988  16 
193  17 
307  07 
201  95 
643  13 
516.20 
608. 37 
795.  13 

361  16 
114  23 
568  02 
491  89 
3,S4  H2 
445  47 
347.73 
428  10 
675  67 
926  13 
478  99 
984  79 
615  53 
105  78 
945  68 
531.68 
580  21 
935  26 
020. 33 
329.77 
935. 85 
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I  ExHiBrr  D 

Balance  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Trea.'<ury  at  the  evd  of  fiscal  years 
jrom  1923  to  1939.  on  basis  of  Daily  Statement   {revised) 


Work in«  bal- 
ances ' 

Increment  on 
gold 

Selgniorag* 

Balance 

3uDe^v^— 
1923 

$.369.886. 816  03 
2:{'»  O'JU  .')I4  74 

1824 

N25 

219.  !*79  440  S2 

isas 

211    \:>.  (I7S  43 

mr 

2:V2  ^'\   1211  4fS 

2ti0.  190  3:10  V5 

1939 

324.  .506.  S.50  83 

1930 

312  7V2.91,'i  o:j 

1931 

1933 

— ■ 

4.S»i.  .SNO.  (KI2  r,2 
'SiH.  JO,").  129  02 

MB 

S.'i.l  777  77.')  22 

1934 

S811.397.066.00 

2.  ,Vi2.  ,504.  743  42 

1935 

1938 

im 

1938 

1U39 

1971, 61 Z  63.5  94 

1. 9«'..  ,V<0,  •i27.  36 

9,'.y,  Sl»\.  :b7.  45 

l.fiiK.  iJ^i  SIO  «2 

2.13N.  25«.0(>5.  27 

70«J  l>y7.  1M^.^5 
14(1.  499.  017  46 
140.  "JikV  l.VJ.  h7 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSI.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  21,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON.   HARRY   SLATTERT 


•  The  term  "wortinjt  fwlance"  did  not  apiicar  in  the  l>aily  Statement  until  Oct.  16, 
1934. 
>  lorludes  »l,0e6.K.<t2.sis.35  of  inactive  pold. 

Source:  .\nnual  Rorxirt.s  of  the  .Vrrefary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  above  flcun^  wtn'  supplied  by  Mr.  John  L.  sullivan,  .\ssL«tant  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury,  .May  i:,  r>40. 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Hon.  Harry 
Slattery.  Administrator,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, over  the  facihties  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
June  3.  1940.  on  the  subject.  Electrifying  Rural  America. 

Mr.  Slattery  is  an  able,  fearless,  public  servant.  His 
address  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  splendid  work  which  the  R.  E.  A.  is 
doing  to  bring  light,  heat,  power,  and  comfort  to  the  farm 
families  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"The  lights  are  going  out  all  over  Europe.  The  Rural  Electri- 
fication Admlnistrat.on  is  helping  to  turn  them  on  all  over  rural 
America." 

They  were  striking  word.s.  spoken  to  me  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  liigli  in  the  esteem  of  the  American  people  and  high  In  tlie 
ranks  of  American  Jurisprudence  as  I  sat  with  hlra  ou  a  recent 
evening. 

Those  words  stuck  in  my  heart.  And  If  a  plirase  can  embrace 
all  the  challenge  and  significance  of  an  Idea,  that  phrase  Is  today's 
Inspiration  for  the  rural-electritlcation  program:  The  lights  are 
poin^  out  all  over  Europe.  •  •  'RE.  A.,  as  we  call  the  Rural 
Electnhcatioii  Administratlcn.  is  helping  to  turn  them  on  all  over 
rural  America.  And  as  I  s;)eak  to  you  tonight  there  are  thousands 
of  faj-m  families  along  new  R.  E.  A  financed  rural  power  lines 
fiom  coast  to  coast  who  listen  by  the  light  and  hear  by  the  magic 
of  radio  that  electricity  has  brou^^ht  at  long  last  to  the.r  farms. 
They  know  much  of  the  story  I  shall  tell,  and  1  trust  they  hear 
me  with  aj^proval.  To  all  of  you,  I  report  the  progiess  of  a  de- 
velopment for  the  people  of  rural  America  that  Is  closely  linked 
with  the  lives  ai.d  livelihoods  of  every  one  of  us. 

America  needs  light  today,  light  for  the  mind  and  light  for 
the  eyes.  W.th  that  thcuRht  in  m.lnd.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
with  deep  sincerity  my  KratHude  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  tonight,  my  gratitude  to  the  blue  network  of  the  N.  B.  C. 
and  to  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  For  these  Star  Forum  pro- 
grams are  de.-^mned  to  bring  light  to  our  minds.  And  this  brief 
d.scusslon  of  the  R  E.  A  's  endeavor  to  help  bring  li^ht  to  the 
eyes  of  rural  America  will,  I  think,  stand  up  to  that  tradition. 

BEGINNINGS    OF    MOVEMENT 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  conservation  and  clectric-power  progiam  in  America.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  watched  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  br^ng 
the  benefits  of  electricity  to  the  farms  of  the  country.  I  heard 
the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  sterling  leader  and  states- 
man, repeat  often  the  slogan  which  he  carried  on  the  masthead 
of  his  weekly  paper,  "Where  theie  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  voice  the  hope  of  bringing  the  bless. ngs 
of  electricity  to  the  families  of  rural  America.     He  had  the  vision. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  saw  the  great  strides  already  achieved 
In  rural  electrllication  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  on  my  return 
from  that  trip  I  saw  and  talked  with  the  great  Stemmelz,  wizard 
of  electricity,  at  work  in  his  General  Electric  Co  laboratories  In 
Schenectady,  He  spoke  even  then  of  his  belief  in  a  network  of 
transml-ssion  lines  that  would  gird  this  country,  bcjrder  to  border, 
and  reach  into  every  hamlet  and  every  home.     He  had  the  vision. 

I  watched  Gifford  Plnchot,  when  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
endeavor  to  awaken  the  Key.stone  State  to  the  need  for  rural 
electrification.     He   had   the   vision. 

In  his  efforts  to  decentralize  industrial  activity,  Justice  I/)ui8  D. 
Brandeis  early  saw  the  need  and  potentialities  of  electricity  In 
small  villages,  towns,  and  on  the  farm.  He  also  had  the  vision — 
and  still  has.  I  a.s.sure  you. 

During  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  affectionately  known 
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to  ihousandc  of  you  In  the  Mi<Ullc  West  as  'Uncle  Henry"  Wallace, 
urved  the  cooperative  electriftcatlon  of  our  rurni  areas. 

He  had  the  vision  then  Hts  p-andson,  Henr>-  A  Wallace,  the 
present  Secretary-  of  Agriculture,  haa  the  vision  now  as  Indicated 
by  his  achievements  for  the  farmer's  welfare,  and  for  rural  elec- 
trification. 

IDEA    CRTST.'.LLIZID   INTO    ACTION 

President  Roo««velt  has  told  how.  while  he  was  visiting  Warm 
8prlnt{s  some  years  a«?o  an  idea  cri.stal!ize<l  mto  a  plan  of  action. 
The  Idea  which  he  had  long  cherished  was:  Electricity  Is  a  neces- 
Bliy  of  mcxlern  hie  and  ought  to  be  found  In  every  village,  every 
home,  every  farm,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States."  The  plan 
of  action  was  the  creaUon  of  the  Rural  Electriftcatlon  Adnumstra- 
tion      All  of  us  know  he  had  the  vision 

Today  the  work  of  the  Rural  Hectrlfication  Administration  has 
brought  that  vision  of  these  men  and  many  othfrs  to  a  re;(lity 
•  •  *  electricity  on  the  farm  is  a  fact  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people      For  many  more.  It  Is  on  the  march 

I  wish  It  wpre  somehow  possible  for  you  out  there  on  the  loud- 
speaker end  of  thU  discussion  to  shoot  questions  at  me  as  I  go 
along— then  wed  have  a  read  forum--but  I  think  I  can  anticipate 
many  of  your  p)08sible  queries 

What  Is  this  rural  electrification? 

Wh>  Is  the  Federal  Government  stimulating  the  development  of 
electric  service  for  un-served  farm  families,  anyway? 

Who  benefits — only  the  farmer? 

What  does  It  cost,  and  who's  going  to  paj  the  bill? 

How  Is  the  program  carried  on? 

What  has  been  accomplished? 

FACTS  SIMPLE  AND  PLAIN 

t-et  s  turn  the  pages  of  the  book  of  rural  electrification  on  the 
march  and  sift  the  answers      The  facts  arc  simple  and  plain. 

Rural  electrification  means,  obviously  enough,  the  taking  of  elec-  \ 
tr:c  service  unserved  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  But  it  means 
more  than  that,  too  It  mt-ans  the  extension  of  opportunity  for 
farm  families  to  live  on  a  plane  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  family 
in  the  City  It  means  bringing  to  the  farmer  new  tools  for  making 
a  better  living— doing  a  better  Job  of  working  a  livelihood  from  the 
soil.  It  means  better  sanitation  and  a  stepped-up  standard  of  farm 
health  It  means  Increused  living  comfort  for  all  the  farm  family — 
not  the  comfort  that  softens  a  mans  muscles  but  the  comfort  that 
promotes  leisure  and  an  opportunity  to  plan,  to  think,  to  sharpen 
the  mind  through  intelligent  use  of  leisure 

For  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm  rural  electrification  means  a 
renewed  Interest  in  seeking  his  or  her  place  in  life.  In  the  country — 
not  in  the  harried  confine.s  of  a  city  shop^  -or  In  the  too-long  line 
that  still  leads  to  a  dismal  employment  ofTlce 

These  things  are  the  real  essence  of  rural  electrification-  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  its  program  are  de- 
signed to  speed  the  sound  development  of  these  basic  Improve- 
ments for  the  agricultural  arm  of  the  Nation. 

As  late  as  1»25  the  established  private  power  companies  had 
extended  electric  service  to  only  about  200.000  farms  At  that 
time  there  were  nearly  six  and  a  half  million  farms  in  America. 
From  1925  until  1935  service  was  extended  to  about  a  half  million 
mure,  but  the  unplanned  character  of  these  rural  extensions,  often 
simply  short  fingers  reaching  out  from  the  cities,  merely  skimmed 
the  cream  of  potential  rural  consumers  and  left  more  than  five 
and  a  half  million  farms  unst-rved 

Nine  farm  families  in  every  10  did  not  have,  and  many  of  them 
had  forsaken  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  get  electricity. 

IMPORTANT     TO     NATION 

They  needed  It  And  It  was  Important  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  that  they  have  it.  I  say  It  was  important  to  the  Nation 
l)ecatiae  the  efficiency  and  convenience  of  life  in  the  city  hat! 
developed  rapidly,  largely  as  the  result  of  electricity,  while  people 
who  lived  In  the  country  still  had  to  get  alontr  with  old-fashlone<l. 
and  for  some  farm  work,  almost  pioneer  types  of  equipment. 
Socially  and  economically,  country  and  city  wt  re  thrown  increas- 
mgly  out  of  balance  In  terms  of  effective  living  the  agricultural 
arm  of  the  Nation  grew  proportionately  weaker  as  the  urban  arm 
Ijecame  stronger. 

No  one  needs  an  economist  to  explain  that  such  a  situation 
undernunes  the  strength  and  the  competence  of  our  whole  social 
and  economic  organism  And  a  situation  that  did  not  make 
gtx>d  economic  sense  had  to  be  remedied. 

The  Nation  could  not  affcrd  to  have  fl^e  and  a  half  million  farm 
families  living  m  the  era  of  the  kerosene  lamp  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  the  Nation  in  which  they  had  to  live  and  make  a 
livlug.  went  speeding  on,  geared  up  for  the  age  of  electricity. 

The  Nation  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than  five  and  a  half 
million  farm  families  handicapped  for  want  of  the  modern  tools 
for  better  livlnc:  and  more  effective  production  that  had  become 
such  potent  instruments  for  progress  in  the  city  home  and  factory. 

It  was  evident  that  electricity  could  bring  the  farm  family. 
In.sofar  as  electric  senlce  and  Its  attendant  advantages  were  con- 
cerned Into  closer  social  and  economic  parity  with  the  city  family 
And  in  1935  the  growing  appreciation  of  these  facts,  coupled  with 
the  need  for  added  stimulus  to  national  and  employment  industry 
running  in  low  gear,  stt  the  slajie  for  the  timely  establishment 
-  oi  the  Rviral  Eectrificalion  Administration. 


ACnVITT    SP«BADS 

Congress  acted  under  the  dynamic  intellectual  and  practical 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Senator  George  W  Norris  of  Nebraska; 
Reprfsentativf-  Sam  Raylurn,  of  Texas:  and  Representative  John 
Elliott  Rankin,  of  Mississippi— provided  the  funds  lor  actually 
building  rural  power  lines  Construction  took  the  place  of  con- 
versation. And  the  rural -electrification  program  was  under  way. 
R  E  A.  started  lending  money;  low-cost  electric  ser\ice  started 
to  spread,  slowly,  but  with  growing  vigor.  Into  unserved  rural 
areas,  and  the  money  used  to  build  the  lines  prompted  new 
activity  in  a  hundred  trades  and  crafts 

First  benefits  of  the  new  rural  electrification  went  to  the  farm 
family  Electricity  lit  the  farmers  evening  -sped  his  completion 
of  a  dozen  nightly  chores.  Electricity  sprang  to  action  for  the 
farm  woman  in  her  kitchen-  pumped  the  water  for  her  many 
tasks,  and  retired  the  awkward  pail  that  had  bent  her  back  on 
countless  trips  to  the  pump.  Farm  youngsters  turned  to  their 
schoolbtx)ks  With  more  enthusiasm  and  less  eyestrain.  Across 
the  face  of  Isolated  country.sides  thousands  of  folks  thrilled  to 
the  magic  of  their  new-found  perfect  farmhand — low-cost  elec- 
tricity at  the  snap  of  a  switch. 

And  across  the  face  of  industrial  America  a  new  stimulus  was 
felt  as  the  demands  of  rural-line  construction  piled  up  new 
orders  for  wire  and  Insulators  and  poles  and  hardware,  piled  up 
new  demands  for  the  services  of  workers  In  the  mines.  In  trans- 
portation, and  In  electrical-equipment  factories. 

The  new  rural  electrification  built  new  outlooks  and  new  Incen- 
tives and  new  tools  for  the  farm  family  while  it  bolstered  employ- 
ment and  the  pay  roll  of  the  Nation. 

Who  benefits  from  the  far-reaching  program  to  take  low-cost 
electricity  to  the  Nation's  farmsteads?  The  farm  families,  yes: 
but  you  and  I.  as  well.  For  each  fundamental  Improvement  in 
the  lot  of  one  branch  of  our  national  family  spreads  Its  t>eneflts 
through  the  whole  economic  and  .social  fabric  of  America 

During  the  first  5  years  of  opjerution.  concluded  last  month. 
R  E  A  lent  $270  000  000  for  the  construction  of  rural  power  lines 
to  serve  850  OOO  farm  families  and  other  rural  user^  A  relatively 
small  amount  of  this  money  has  been  made  available  for  financ- 
ing farm  wiring  and  plumbing  and  for  the  construction  of 
generating  plant.s  in  places  and  In  situations  where  electricity 
could  not  be  purchased  wholesale  at  rates  which  would  permit  the 
rural  electric  systems  to  provide  low-cost  service  to  their 
consumer-members  and  pay   out  as  the   law   requires. 

SUM    LENT    AS    INVESTMENT 

Two  hundred  seventy  million  dollars  Is  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money,  but  it  has  been  lent  strictly  as  an  Investment  The  law 
under  which  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  operates 
requires  that  all  this  money  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  with 
Interest  within  20  to  25  years 

The  American  people,  through  their  Government,  have  made  this 
Investment  In  the  people  and  the  prospects  of  America's  most 
basic  industry--aKrlculture  It  is  a  sound  Investment  The 
cash  will  h*'  repaid  by  the  farm  families  who  use  eler'ric  service. 
And  the.se  families  will  also  pay  the  small  Interest  charge  on  that 
cash  But  the  return  of  actual  value  to  you  and  me  as  tax- 
payers will  exceed  a  hundredfold  the  money  returned  to  the 
Troa.'^ury.  No  ec momist  can  compute  the  value  to  the  Nation 
of  the  ne'.v  vitality,  the  new  standard  of  health  and  of  living,  the 
new  impetus  to  better  farm  production,  or  the  whole  new  outlook 
on  life  in  a  democratic  United  States  that  is  the  fundamental 
product  of  the  rura*-electrificatlon  program 

Money  is  the  lifeblood  and  action  Is  the  creed  of  this  dynamic 
effort  to  sp>eed  the  electrification  of  rural  America.  But  the  Job 
could  not  have  been  done  as  it  has  been  done  without  the  en- 
listment   of    new    attitudes    and    new    principles    of    management 

The  new  attitudes  and  the  new  principles  are  those  of  co- 
operation 

Cooperation  Is  the  Idea  and  the  method  that  has  made  possible 
most  of  the  rural   e'ectrlflratlon  stimulated  by  the  R    E    A 

And  cooperative  p>rincip!es  of  management — principles  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  service,  unhampered  by  the 
demand  for  profits— these  principles  are  the  op<»ratins»  device  for 
building  and  maintaining  the  new  rural  electric  systems 

Nearly  90  percent  of  all  R  E  A  loans  have  been  made  to  co- 
operative organizations  of  progressive  farm  people  Their  func- 
tioning IS  simple,  democratic,  and  well-adapted  bioth  to  the  temper 
and  the  Interests  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  Job  of  providing  electric 
service  in  rural  areas 

This  is  how  the  cooperative  grows  and  works  in  the  field  of  rtiral 
electrification, 

STEPS    TO    OBTAIN    LOAN 

A  group  of  farmers  who  want  service  meet  and  organize  as  a 
corporation  They  apply  to  R  E  A  for  a  loan.  The  amount 
of  the  loan  depends  upon  the  amount  of  line  that  miist  lie  built, 
the  englneerini;  and  related  problems  that  must  be  met  in  build- 
ing comprehensive  service  for  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fanns  that  will  use  the  service.  After  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  economic,  agricultural,  and  engineering  factors  that 
will  affect  the  financial  and  service  success  of  the  coop>erat;ve — 
and  providing,  of  course,  that  the  investigation  proves  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Intended  construction.  R.  E    A    grants  the  loan. 

All  farmers  wh'^  are  to  take  service  Join  the  coop>erative.  Each 
pays  a  nominal  membership  fee  into  the  treasiu"y  of  the  coopera- 
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tire  and  this  money  Is  used  to  offset  the  expenses  of  organization 
and  initial  development.  EUich  member  has  an  equal  vote  and 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  cooperative,  and  this,  I  submit. 
Is  a  pattern  for  true  democracy  In  action. 

The  cooperative  employs  a  manager  and  other  competent  i>er- 
sonnel  to  handle  specialized  tasks  of  operation  and  management. 
These  employees,  responsible  to  a  board  of  directors  elected  by 
and  from  the  membership,  run  the  business  as  any  other  sound 
business  Is  run — always  with  this  exception,  however,  that  xhaiT 
responsibility  Is  to  the  memt)ers.  the  folks  whom  they  serve,  rather 
than  to  stockholders.  Their  entire  effort  is  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  service  •  •  •  a  service  Job, 
undiluted  by  demand  for  profit. 

The  farmer-member's  responsibility  to  his  cooperative  Is  simple. 
Hts  sole  obligation  Is  to  pay  his  bills  for  current,  to  use  his  elec- 
tricity wisely  and  abundantly  for  the  improvement  of  his  home 
and  his  work,  thus  contributing  to  the  financial  soundness  of  his 
cooperative,  and  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  his  system 
to  the  end  that  it  serve  the  whole  farm  community  completely 
and  as  fully  as  possible. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  the  cooperative's  organization  and  de- 
velopment the  staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
works  with  the  staff  and  membership  of  the  cooperative — smooth- 
ing Its  way  in  matters  of  law.  assisting  In  the  engineering  and 
maintenance  of  the  lines,  helping  the  farm  families  to  initiate  the 
most  practical  and  profit -producing  appUcatlons  of  electricity. 

That  In  brief  is  the  way  these  rural  electric  cooperatives  func- 
tion. 

THE    RESULTS   TO    DATX 

All  these  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  posed  myself  point 
up  the  final  question  which  always  comes  to  the  alert  mind:  "So 
what?"  What  does  all  this  mean  In  terms  of  accompUshment — 
accomplishment  we  can  weigh  and  appraise''  Does  It  all  add 
up  to  a  tangible  result  that  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  and  tremendous  effort?  A  practical  American  wants 
results  Tliose  are  the  results  to  date  of  the  R  E.  A  program  to 
electrify  rural  America. 

More  than  600  R  E  A.  financed  rural  electric  systems  are  now 
in  operation  These  systems  are  serving  over  half  a  million  con- 
sumer-members and  new  members  are  being  added  every  day. 
Nearly  a  hundred  other  systems  are  being  speeded  to  completion 
and  each  tomorrow  brings  to  my  desk  reports  of  construction  com- 
pleted, lines  energized,  the  Juice  turned  on.  These  additional 
systems  will  serve  half  again  as  many  farm  families  and  other 
rural  users.  Awaiting  the  momentary  allotment  of  funds  fur 
construction  are  plans  for  75.000  miles  of  power  line  destined  to 
bring  service  to  many  thousands  more.  Moneys  already  allotted 
will   ultimately   bring   electric  service  to  4.000000   rural   people. 

Farmers  in  45  of  the  48  States  have  enlisted  R.  E  A  cooperation. 
Only  in  3  States  no  R  E  A.  power  systems  have  been  set  up. 
There,  in  .some  instances,  the  farmers  have  been  prevented  in 
various  ways  from  building  and  operating  their  own  electric  dis- 
tribution systems  But  I  hope  we  will  eventually  bring  R.  E.  A, 
to  these  Suites 

This  movement  for  rural  electrification  owes  no  little  to  the 
firm  suppxjrt  of  the  agriculture  organizations  like  the  Farm 
Bureau,    the   National   Grange,   the  Farmers'   Union,    and    others 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say.  too,  that  the  success  of  the 
R.  E.  A  program  Is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  devoted  day  In  and 
day  out  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  R  E.  A.  staff,  both 
in  Washington  and   in  the  field 

Since  the  inception  of  the  R  E.  A.  program  the  number  of 
farms  served  with  high-line  electric  power  has  Increased  by  150 
percent  In  1935.  1  farm  in  10  had  central -station  service;  today 
1  farm  family  in  4  enjoys  the  new  opportunity  and  incentive  for 
more  effective  life  and  work  on  the  farm  that  comes  with  the 
magic  of  electricity  at  the  click  of  a  switch 

These  have  been  the  physical,  the  tangible  results  of  the 
R    E.  A    program 

Less  tangible,  but  no  less  real  and  Important,  are  the  human 
restilts. 

SENSE    or    NEW    rREEDOM 

Written  In  the  eyes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farm 
women  is  a  Joy  and  sense  of  new  freedom  from  drudgeries  in- 
herited from  the  pioneers  The  electric  refrigerator,  running  water 
pumped  with  electricity,  a  bright  light  over  her  sink,  an  electric 
bulb  In  her  hen  house  prompting  extra-egg  income  from  her 
hens — these  things  are  not  mere  gadgets  for  Improved  living  to 
the  farm  woman,  these  things  are  symbols  of  a  dream  come  true 

Better  farm  management,  made  possible  by  electric  equipment, 
refiects  the  electrified  farmers  new  sense  of  opportunity  to  make 
h»s  farming  a  more  profitable  and  a  more  .satisfying  way  of   life. 

Farm  youngsters  have  a  yen  to  stick  to  the  old  place  because 
the  old  place  Is  a  better  place,  as  good  as  the  city  cousin's,  when 
electricity   turns  on  the   lights 

Only  they  who  toil  in  the  highlands  and  along  the  river  bot- 
toms, they  who  work  the  soil  to  fill  the  larder  of  our  Nation,  they 
know  best  how  great  are  these  results.  To  them  to  new  rural 
power  lines  are  symbols  of  their  modern  pioneering,  a  new  sotu-ce 
of  power  for  their  modern  progress. 


In  a  letter  to  me  commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
R.  E  A..  President  Roosevelt  aotinowledged  the  significance  of 
these  human  results  In  these  wdrds:  "*  •  •  even  In  a  com- 
plex Industrial  economy  such  as  ours  the  roots  of  national  well- 
being  strike  deeply  Into  the  soil.  But  particularly  In  times  like 
these,  all  who  strive  to  bring  to  the  life  of  the  American  farmer 
new  comfort,  new  power,  and  new  dignity  may  take  6i>eclal  pride 
in  their  task." 

SPECIAL    PRIDE    IN    TASK 

We  do  take  special  pride  In  our  task.  But  It  Is  the  pride  one 
feels  as  he  accepts  a  challenge,  such  a  challenge  as  was  Implied 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  when  he  said  to  otir 
R.  E.  A.  staff  recently.  "Electricity  In  agriculture  is  going  to  b« 
enormously  more  Important  than  any  of  us  now  appreciate." 

We  are  challenged  by  many  things  today.  Many  are  grim,  but 
many  others  are  promising  America  has  never  looked  down,  and 
she  never  shall,  so  long  as  her  men  and  women,  free  and  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action,  can  Join  together  of  their  own 
will  to  accomplish  common  ends  for  the  common  good. 

Our  problems  as  a  Nation  are  grave,  but  no  chaos  In  the  tides 
of  human  affairs  can  match  the  spir.t  of  our  confidence  in  the 
future  of  America. 

And  I  say  to  you.  everyone,  that  the  electrification  of  rural 
America  by  and  for  the  farmers  themselves  Is  a  vital,  democratic 
action.  This  is  proof,  f>osltlve  and  triumphant,  that  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  virile,  and  equal  to  every  challenge  of  the  future. 


The  Communist  Party  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21. 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  commenting  on  the  President's  inordinate 
eagerness  to  be  rid  of  those  who  would  not.  figuratively 
speaking,  lick  his  boots,  I  referred  to  the  stab  in  the  back 
which  was  given  by  the  President  to  the  former  Member 
of  this  body,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, John  O'Connor. 

This  morning  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  and  a  list  of 
names  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  which  are  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1940. 
Hon.  Clare  E    Hoffman, 

House  of  Representatire/i.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Clare:  I  read  in  yesterday's  Congressional  Record  your 
reference  to  me.  Thanks  for  remembering  me.  You  did  not  state 
the  half  of  It,  What  the  Communists  did  was  on  direct  orders, 
and  not  from  Moscow.  Those  were  the  days  when  Earl  Browder 
was  a  welcomed  guest   in  the  Northwest  section  of  Washington. 

Enclosed  herewith  find  a  ll.st  of  names  of  those  whom  the  Com- 
munists propose  to  run  this  year  for  electors  in  the  State  of  New 
York  You  will  note  the  preponderance  of  the  names  of  old-line 
American  families! 

I  note  that  they  have  adopted  a  new  emblem  for  tills  year. 
Formerly  they  used  the  hammer  and  sickle — tools  literally  un- 
known to  them  Just  la.st  year  they  abandoned  those  Implements 
and  adopted  a  combination  of  the  two  letters  "CP  "  Tins  year 
it  is  the  hoe  and  shovel,  and  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  none  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  enclo.sed  list  ever  had  a  hoe  or  shovel  in 
their  hands  In  their  lives,  but  some  of  them  may  not  also  l)« 
allergic  to  bombs. 

You  will  recall  that  I  was  successful  in  preventing  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  from  running  for  councllmen  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1939  and  fouglit  the  right  of  Earl  Browder  to  run  for  Congressman 
early  this  year.  Just  recently  I  tried  to  enjoin  the  three  big 
radio  chains  from  broadca-sting  his  speech.  I  think  I  was  right 
In  every  insUnce.  Whether  I  shall  move  in  the  courts  to  throw 
out  their  petitions  for  electors  will  depend  upon  what  happens 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago — if  the  same 
is  not  postponed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  O'Connor. 


COMMUNIST     candidates     FOR     PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTORS     IN     NEW     TORX 

STATE     IN     194  0 

Max  Bedacht,  Angelo  Herndon.  Paul  Novlck.  Lester  Osband, 
Harry  Liebenson,  Corinne  Graves.  Joseph  Soltan,  Robert  Rasmus- 
sen,   Joseph  S    Levlnson,   Eli   Shmagin,   JuaniU  Hayward,   Henry 
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B^rkow.  Ubble  DarlJ",  Ethel  Stale*.  Irving  Caress.  Mary  Engelson. 
El«;e  Broiiy.  Tuly  Kandel.  Beatrice  Blosaer.  David  Dorenz.  Arthur 
White.  MlcliAel  Cerfsnak.  Sender  Garlln.  Louis  Boeenblum.  Abner 
Winston  Berry.  Catherine  Tletgen.  Irene  Mendel.  Leuclo  Feleppa, 
Alfred  Grayaon.  Irvlni?  Bozer.  Edna  V.  Brlehl.  Charles  Dorenz. 
Michael  Fox.  Thomas  Mverscough.  Kobert  Hartson.  Dwight  Kings- 
bury. Margaret  Hoff.  Julius  Slegel.  Soloman  Katz.  HolUs  E.  Bar- 
tholomew Matt  Wick.  Gertrude  Kowal.  Mary  Parrinl.  David 
Wagner.  William  D.  Spurbeck,  Joseph  Green,  Gilbert  L.  Anderbert;. 

^  Prom  this  letter.  It  will  appear  that  the  President  wao 
somewhat  more  than  "inordinately  eager"  to  assist  his  Com- 
munist friends  in  their  political  plans. 

Since  the  Dies  committee  has  disclosed  the  workings  of 
the  Communists  after  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  them  aid  and 
comfort  by  appearing  with  some  of  their  supporters  before 
the  Ehes  committee,  it  has  become  less  popular  to  embrace 
their  doctrines  and  follow  them  along  the  ''party  line." 

It  is  one  thing  to  have,  during  a  campaign,  the  support 
of  the  Communists,  to  profit  at  election  time  by  their  votes, 
but  something  else  again  to  be  caught  out  with  them  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  whole  United  States  as  work- 
ing from  vantage  points  in  the  New  Deal  adminijtration  to 
overthrow  the  very  government  which  harbors  and  feeds 
them. 

The  odor  arising  from  their  treasonable  conduct  has  t>e- 
come  so  strong  that  some  Crovemment  officials  have  qiiite 
recently  deemed  it  politically  expedient  to  separate  them- 
selves, at  least  publicly,  from  the  now  not  too  advantageous 
ccnnection. 

David  Lasser  has  just  announced  that  he  has  resigned  as 
national  president  of  (he  Workers  Alliance  of  America,  givini: 
as  his  reason  that  '•domination  and  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  a  political  group  made  it  impossible"  for  him  to 
continue. 

Not  long  ago.  Federal  Judge  Igoe,  of  Chicago;  Adolph  A. 
Berle,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and  Jackson  himself 
resigned  from  the  Lawyers'  Guild,  assigning  substantially  the 
same  reason. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  organization  to 
which  they  referred  as  being  in  control  was  that  of  the 
Commimist  Party.  As  the  Dies  committee  has  ripped  th; 
lid  off  the  CommunLst  activities,  and  more  and  more  of 
those  holding  Federal  positions  have  been  found  under  the 
cover,  they  have  taken  occasion  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  organizations  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

Let  us  be  charitable  and  assume  that  their  resignations 
were  prompted  by  the  belated  discovery  of  the  kind  of  com- 
pany they  were  keeping,  rather  than  by  the  public  indigna- 
tion which  has  followed  the  publication  of  the  Dies  report. 

Let  us  hope,  too.  that  the  resignation  of  the  Attorney 
General  had  attached  to  it  no  strines  and  that  there  is  in  his 
mind  no  lingering  affection  for  his  old  associates  and  that 
he  will  not  again  come  to  the  rescue  of  Bridges,  who  is  in- 
delibly stamped  in  the  public  mind  as  a  Communist. 


What   Has   Happened   to  the  National   Resources 

Committee? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FYiday.  June  21,  1940 

Mr.   PITTENGER.     Mr.   Speaker,   on   July    31,    1939,    the 

President  transmitted  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  Northern 
Lakes  States  Regional  Committee,  which  report  had  been 
made  to  the  National  Resources  Committee.    This  report 


had  to  do  with  the  cut-over  areas  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan. 

On  August  5.  1939.  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 
This  region  faces  a  serious  imemployment  problem  and  needs 
the  rehabilitation  program  recommended  by  the  conmiittee. 
Again,  on  October  19.  1939.  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  Speaking  generally,  it 
would  appear  that  this  is  Just  another  report  that  is  to  be 
consigned  to  the  dusty  archives  of  the  past — a  lot  of  prom- 
ises and  no  performance — an  experiment  that  died  before  it 
was  born. 

WHAT  IS  THIS  coMMrrm? 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Cabinet  officers  and  others. 
I  have  tjefore  me  a  pamphlet  dated  June  1939  which  states 
that  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  the  chair- 
man.   They  state: 

The  National  Resources  ComnUttee.  a  Federal  agency  planning 
for  the  better  conservation  and  use  of  our  national  resources, 
succeeded  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  National  Planning 
Board  and  the  National  Resources  Beard.  The  National  Resources 
Board  was  establi.shcd  by  President  Rcxjsevelt  on  June  30,  1934. 
"to  prepare  and  present  to  the  President  a  program  and  plan  of 
procedure  dealing  with  the  physical,  social,  governmentai.  and 
economic  aspects  of  public  policies  for  the  development  and  use 
of  land,  water,  and  other  national  resources  and  such  related 
subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  referred  to  the  Board  by 
the  President." 

This.  then,  is  the  committee  and  I  have  used  its  own  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  group. 

EFFORTS   TO   GET    COMMnTEE    ACTION 

No  recommendations  are  of  any  value  unless  they  are  used 
as  part  of  a  legislative  program.     That  applies  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Region.     We 
have  held  conferences  with  various  officials,  and  have  asked 
for  specific  legislation.     It  has  been  said  that  the  machinery 
is  already  set  up  to  put  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes 
States  Regional  Committee  into  effect.     At  one  conference 
held  with  various  officiaLs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  M.  W.  Torkelson.  chairman  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States 
Regional  Committee  outlines  a  plan  whereby  the  Soil  Con- 
ser\-ation    Ser\ice    should    acquire    submarpinal    lands    and 
aid  the  settlers  to  go  on  to  more  productive  land.     He  al.so 
suggested  that   the   Farm   Security   Administration   should 
take  steps  to  aid  farmers  now  on  productive  land  to   re- 
habilitate themselves  by  making  proper  loans.     The  United 
States  Forest  Service  was  discussed,  and  it  was  p>ointed  out 
that  they  ought  to  work  out  a  plan  to  give  people  who  live 
in  the  cut-over  areas  an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  United 
States  Forest   Service.     Of   course  all   of   these   ideas   were 
countered  with  the  statement  that  it  would  require  appro- 
priations, and  that  there  was  no  money  available.     At  that 
conference,  and  on  other  occasions.  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  ask   that   the   Department  furnish  necessary   lepislation. 
and  that  Members  of  Congress;  would  cooperate  in  trying  to 
secure  its  enactment.    Up-to-date   nothing   has   developed 
along  these  lines.     I  hesitate  to  say  that   one  department 
of  the  Government  is  unfriendly  to  the   recommendations 
of  another  department.     What  are  the  facts?     The  report 
dealing  with   the  cut -over   regions  of   northern   Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  was  sent  to  Congress  on  July  31, 
1939.  almost  a  year  ago.    The  administration  has  not  sub- 
mitted ^ny  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  cortimittee.     Is  this  all  an  idle  or  a  misleading  gesture, 
or  tx)th?     Why  the  delay  in  bringing   in  legislation  to  aid 
the   people  in   these  areas?     Responsibility   rests   upon    the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  those  charged  with  doing 
something  for  the  people  in  the  northern  sections  who  need 
help  in  the  rehabilitation  program.     There  appears   plenty 
of  money  for  everything  else  except  the  recommendations 
of  the  Resources  Board. 
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*'If  Let  Alone' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Fnday.  June  21,  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henry  Ford  has  stated  that  in 
6  months  he  could  revamp  his  great  River  Rouge  plant  at 
D»'troit  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  produce  1.000  fighting 
planes  per  day.  •"if  let  alone."  What  does  "if  let  alcne" 
mean?  Does  it  mean  that  as  one  of  the  so-called  economic 
royalist  Ford  wants  to  reduce  wages,  and  thus  violate  the 
wage  and  hour  law?  No:  because  Ford  has  always  paid 
high  wages,  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  setting  high  wage 
standards.  Does  it  mean  that  Ford  wants  to  increase  work- 
ing hours  per  day.  and  thus  violate  the  wa^e  and  hour  law? 
No;  because  Ford  had  tlie  8-hour  day  long  before  it  became 
the  law.  and  has  always  insisted  that  a  short  working  day 
meant  greater  factory  efficiency.  What  then  did  Ford  mean 
when  he  used  those  significant  words,  "if  let  alone"?  I 
believe  Ford  used  those  words  to  serve  notice  on  the  country 
and  the  administration  that  American  industry  was  not  only 
ready  but  it  was  fuHy  able  to  take  care  of  every  defense 
need;  that  American  industry  would  and  could  rectify  the 
sliort-sightedness  of  our  Army  leaders,  our  Navy  leaders,  and 
cur  administration  leaders  on  our  American  preparedness 
piogram;  that  American  industry  could  and  would  speed  up 
our  production  of  neces.sary  war  materials  to  make  up  for 
the  almost  criminal  negligence  of  those  responsible  for  our 
unpreparcdncss  plight:  that  American  industry  can  and  will 
remove  all  bottlenerks  now  hampering  production  of 
necessar>'  war  materials — "if  let  alone."  If  the  handicaps. 
the  shackles,  the  obstacles,  the  red  tape,  and  the  irritating 
restrictions  that  the  New  Deal  has  placed  upon  American 
industry  are  removed  this  can  be  done.  Would  that  mean 
Irwer  wages?  It  would  not.  It  would  mean  higher  wages  in 
the  long  run.  Would  it  mean  a  longer  workday?  It  would 
not.  Instead  it  would  mean  steady  work  during  the  full 
year  rather  than  alternating  lay-off  periods  and  work 
periods.  Our  needs  can  be  supplied;  labor  can  receive  larger 
pay  envelopes  and  more  of  them:  the  wheels  of  industry 
can  be  kept  humming;  but  it  all  depends  upon  "if  let  alone." 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF    I  KNNSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Government  having  adequate  means  with  which 
to  fully  equip  both  its  Army  and  its  Na\T.  Our  Government 
should,  at  all  times,  have  at  its  disposal  a  very  con.siderable 
armament  ready  for  instant  employment.  We  should  keep 
abreast  and.  if  possible,  in  advance  of  the  balance  of  equip- 
ment; and  the  Government  plants  should  always  be  kept  in 
a  position  to  meet  as  quickly  as  possible  any  situation  or 
emergency  that  mipht  arise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  long  time  we  have  not  gone 
about  the  business  of  preparedness  in  a  manner  sufficient 
to  protect  our  country  adequately.  But  now  we  must  get 
ready.  We  must  grasp  that  tremendous  fact.  We  must 
bear  our  part  honorably,  bravely,  and  efficiently.  No  one 
has  anj'  right  to  shirk.     All  of  us  should  be  greatly  con- 


cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  Wlien  I  think  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  fathers  who  mnde  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  free  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which 
they  fought  and  for  which  so  many  of  tficm  died,  I  am 
incl.ned  to  advocate  very  strong  mea.'urcs  tl^at  will  pro- 
tect the  rights,  liberties,  and  the  freedom  of  our  country. 
While  I  sympathize  with  the  weaker  nations  who  sUiler  un- 
justly at  the  hands  of  their  despotic  and  selfish  ncirhbcrs, 
yet  I  cannot  forget  the  importance  of  preserving  our  own 
country,  our  own  institutions,  and  our  Constitution  which 
gave  to  us  our  liberty  and  freedom.  We  cannot  .shirk  from 
the  necessary  means  to  maintain  our  free  Government  which 
our  forefathers  employed  to  establisn  and  fought  bravely  to 
maintain. 

Wliat  can  be  fairer  than  to  ask  that  each  citizen  be  ready 
to  do  his  part  in  fighting  to  maintain  our  democracy?  What 
can  be  more  unfair  and  unjust  than  to  lay  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  willing  to  perform  their  duty  not  only  their  balance 
of  the  burden  but  also  the  load  that  should  be  carried  by 
others? 

I  believe  that  prompt  action  is  needed  now.  Our  national 
resources  and  industrial  power  should  be  mobilized  under 
wise  direction.  Our  military  forces  should  be  completely 
organized,  trained,  drilled,  and  made  ready  for  protec- 
tion. We  should  show  the  world  that  we  are  earnest  and 
united  and  that  our  power  of  wealth  and  men  is  behind  our 
Government.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
American  people  believe  in  a  very  strong  national  defense. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  their  present  deep-seated  oppo- 
sition to  a  course  looking  toward  a  foreign  war.  An  armed 
force  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  aggressive  dictatorships 
will  require  greater  preparation  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  necessary 
for  national  safety  and  that  the  continental-defense  program 
which  IS  needed  in  any  event  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  protecting  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
European  and  Asiatic  aggression. 


No  Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHLSF'l  rs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   BOSTON- HERALD 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my   remarks  in   the  Record.   I  include   the  following 
editorial  appearing  a  day  or  two  ago  in  the  Boston  Herald: 
[From   the   Boston   Herald  1 

NO    ADJOURNMENT 

\^'hatevcr  doubts  there  may  have  been  about  the  advisability  of 
havUiK  Can!;res.s  remain  in  session  were  removed  by  the  surrender 
of  France  and  the  series  of  problem.s  which  will  inevliably  aribe  at 
once  They  are  problems  which  affect  vitally  the  national  and 
International  Interests  of  this  country,  and  only  the  Congress  is 
constimtlonallv  authorized   to  deal   with  them. 

The  American  republics  have  declared  that  they  will  not  permit 
a  transfer  of  western- world  territory  Irom  one  foreign  power  to 
another.  The  President  hlm.sclf  said  last  week:  "The  Government 
of  the  United  Stales  will  not  consider  as  valid  any  attempt  to 
Infringe  by  force  the  independence  and  territorial  intet;rlty  of 
France. '  But  the  Na.'is  today  are  masters  of  France.  It  is  not 
at  all  Improbable  thiit  they  will  demand  a.s  part  of  ihe  booty  con- 
trol of  Flench  lands  here  and  in  other  places.  The  decisions  which 
we  shall  be  called  on  to  make  Immediately  are  as  portentous  as 
any  in  our  history  and  obviously  most  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
must  have  the  approval  of  Congress  and  should  have  the  careful 
con'-lderation  of  an   informed  people. 

What  i.s  to  be  the  fate  of  the  French  holdings  In  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Atlantic?     What  will  be  the  effect  on  this  country  if  iho 


I  ki- 
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FYenrh  Fleet.  rcfu«=lng  to  run  up  the  swastika,  should  seek  a  haven 
In  Canada?  What  is  to  be  our  luture  Government  policy,  as  apar. 
from  our  private  benefactions.  In  the  extension  of  Red  Cross  a.a 
to  the  people  of  those  sections  of  France  where  the  Germans  are 
now  masters?  What  Is  to  be  the  status  of  France's  Western  Hemi- 
sphere tracts,  whether  Germany  claims  them  or  not?  If  she  an-  , 
nounce*  that  she  does  not  care  for  them,  and  "ftfth  columnists 
should  Mt  up  regimes  in  them,  what  then.  If  France  should  oe 
rendered  Impotent  to  administer   them?  I 

The  terms  of  surrender  are  not  known,  but  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  terrifying  evidence  of  what  has  happened  to  other  ria'-ons 
which  the  Nazis  have  crushed  U  Hltlerlsm  is  to  be  exemplified 
again  a*  It  has  been  many  times  previou'^ly.  there  wUl  be  nilghiy 
little  left  of   the  Prance   that   we   have   known 

In  addition  to  international  complexities,  there  is  a  lonj?  list 
of  bills  which  Congreas  has  not  debated  Bufllciently  and  «*^ich 
cannot  be  disponed  of  properly  before  the  tentative  date  of  ad- 
journment. The  Republicans  realize  this  It  Is  In  no  spirit  of 
partisan  anUgonism  that  Republican  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  voted  solidly  against  adjournment  and  against  a  long 
recess.  Republicans  and  Democrats  should  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  their  national  conventions,  as  we  cannot  dis- 
continue our  procedure  because  there  Is  a  war  In  Europe,  but 
arrangements  for  abrence  could  be  made  without   difficulty. 

What  might  happen  if  the  President  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise his  uncontrolled  discretion  between  an  adjournment  within  a 
few  days  and  a  reassembling  of  Congress  In  January  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  He  can  prorogue  Conpres.s.  of  course.  If  he  wishes  to.  as 
the  Constitution  gives  him  that  authority.  But  In  the  present 
critical  state  of  the  Nation,  such  compulsory  adjournment  \vould 
cause  a  storm  of  protest  throughout  the  country.  The  people  do 
not  trust  any  on.^  man  to  render  safe  Judgments  at  such  a  time 
as  thl.<«  The  dreadful  uncertainty  which  nuw  prevail.^  everywhere 
will  become  immeasurably  greater  If  one  man  and  his  associates 
liave  almost  complete  liberty  of  action. 


Re^uhition  of  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErREFENTATIVES 
Fridav.  June  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    COLUMBIA    (S     C)    RECORD 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  insrrtinK  an  editorial  carried  in  the  Columbia 
Record,  an  outstandinp  d.aly  paper  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  my 
district,  entitled    -Regulation  of  Business." 

Because  this  editorial  meets  so  clearly  with  my  views  in 
connection  with  this  most  important  matter  I  am  asking  the 
privilege  of  insertine;  same  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Prior  to  1S33  certainly  the  Government  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  regulating  bu..iness:  and  what  happened? 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  go  over  this  past  sad 
history. 

I  believe  it  was  President  Ccolidgc  who  stated  on  one 
occasion  that  if  his  administration  cou.d  make  business  and 
Industry,  the  financial  interests  of  thj  country,  prosperous, 
that  prosperity  would  trickle  down  to  all  other  classes.  I 
am  glad  that  the  present  administration  does  not  feel  that 
way. 

Dur.ng  the  past  7  years  business  and  industry  have  been 
going  places,  and  in  every  paper  that  you  pick  up  giving 
reports  of  sales,  profits,  and  so  forth,  we  find  increased 
business,  increased  profits,  larger  dividends,  and  yet,  busi- 
ness and  the  Republican  Party,  apparently  more  interested 
in  big  business,  m  line  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Coolidge.  continue  to  rap  the  New  Deal  about  fighting  and 
regulating  business. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  businessmen,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  success  in  business,  would  realizi"  that  thy 
thing  they  should  do  would  be  to  gatlier  around  a  conference 


table  and  work  cut  a  constructive  program  whereby  the  un- 
organized clashes,  including  farmers,  would  be  taken  into 
the  picture  to  the  extent  that  they  would  have  some  say  so, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  control  their  business,  the  marketing 
of  their  products,  and  get  a  fair  price  for  that  which  they 
produce. 

If  business.  Industry,  and  the  financial  interests  of  this 
countiy  believe  that  their  business  is  safe,  in  fact,  if  they 
believe  that  this  coimtry  is  safe,  and  that  we  shall  b^  able 
to  continue  the  democracy  for  which  our  forefathers  fought, 
with  farm  prices  ranging  on  an  average  of  atx)Ut  75  percent 
of  parity,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  that  farmers  have 
to  pay  for  that  which  they  purchase,  in  the  meantime 
forcing  faimers  and  the  consuming  public  to  pay  unreason- 
able, monopolistic,  fixed  prices,  take  it  or  leave  it,  th'^y  will 
wake  up  some  of  these  days  with  another  guess  coming. 

[From  the  Columbia   (8.  C)    Record) 

RECtTLATION    OF    Bt'SINTSS 

The  trend  toward  a  greater  amount  of  active  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  busines-s  enterprise  Is  heartily  deplored 
and  stoutly  resisted  by  the  enterprisers  themselves 

However,  busmessn.en  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  their  own 
failure  to  perform  their  functions  properly  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Increasing  governmental  regulation. 

.\nd  what  are  the  functions  of  a  system  of  business  enterprise? 
The  chief  function  Is  to  provide  the  machinery  by  which  the  avail- 
able supply  of  resources  can  be  converted  into  goods  and  services 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  human  beings.  And  In  the  flnal  analysis, 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  system  of  enterprise,  whether  privately 
owned,  publicly  owned,  or  privately  owned  and  publicly  controlled, 
dept-nds  upon  the  efficiency  w.th  which  It  performs  tlils  function. 
A  system  of  business  enterprise  has  also  two  other  functions. 
They  are  to  return  profits  to  the  owners  of  the  enterprise  and  to 
provide  employment  for  that  part  of  the  population  v-hich  labors. 
There  are.  of  course,  those  who  deny  that  enterprise  has  any 
other  obligation  than  to  return  profl'_s  to  managers  ar.d  lnvo.sU"is. 
Tc  such  it  suffices  to  point  out  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  'he 
failure  of  the  system  of  enterprise  In  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy 
to  fulfill   Its   proper  functions 

The  histi  ry  of  governmental  encroachment  upon  business  In 
thl.s  country  Is  not  that  of  a  policy  deliberately  designed  to  sup- 
press It  Is  rather  a  policy  which  has  been  made  necessary  or 
possible  by  the  failure  of  the  system  to  perform  its  functions  ade- 
quately when  left  to  Its  own  devices 

This  Is  well  illustrated  by  experience  In  the  field  of  bank.ng. 
After  the  Second  National  Bank  was  abolished  upon  the  elecllon 
of  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  banking  was  an  enterprise  left  en- 
tirely unhampered  by  governmental  restrictions.  The  result  Is 
well  known  to  any  student  of  history.  This  was  the  year  of  wild- 
cat banking,  when  the  butcher,  the  liakcr.  or  the  candlestick 
maker  could  found  a  bank  if  he  chose,  and  he  frequently  did  so 
choo.se  The  effects  upon  the  monetary  and  credit  systems  of  the 
United  States  were  disastrous.  The  only  solution  to  the  problem 
created  by  this  falltire  of  private  enterprise  was  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  Its  activities.  This  was  done  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
creating  a   national   banking   system. 

Experience  In  other  fields  has  been  similar.  The  activities  of 
the  railroads  were  directly  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  1887.  after  attempts  at  State  regulation 
had  proven  unsucce^^sful  The  formation  of  monopolistic  trusts 
In  the  oil.  sucar.  tobacco.  e.nd  steel  industries  produced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sherman  Act  In  1890  In  1914  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  pas.sed  to  strenethen 
regulation  of  monowUes.  Regulation  of  public  utll.tles  and  even 
the  entry  of  the  Federal  Government  Into  this  field  have  been 
brought   about   by   these   same   factors. 

Other  examples  of  this  type  of  legislation  are  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Rohlnson-Palman  .\ct  of  1936.  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  and  the 
wage  and  hour  law  of  1938. 

The  question  Is,  therefore,  not  one  of  whether  Government 
should  continue  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  private  enterprise, 
but  whether  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  to  recognize  and 
fulfill  Its  functlon.s  will  make  such  a  step  necessary. 

Business  with  some  show  of  Justice  complains  of  the  handicaps 
that  New  Deal  regulations  have  produced;  the  cry  goes  up  for  the 
unshacklln'^  of  enterprise  In  the  United  States  These  complaints 
and  this  cry  will  run  through  the  Republican  Presidential  cam- 
paign like  a  theme  scng.  but  not  even  the  Republicans  will  propose 
that  the  New  Deal  be  undone.  Business  and  Industry  need  there- 
fore to  accept  the  accomplished  fact  and  to  go  ahead  de«;p!fe  the 
handicaps  Greater  handicaps  have  been  overcome  and  there  are 
still  profits  for  those  who  have  the  enterprise  to  go  after  them. 
The  Federal  Income-tax  law  was.  the  calamity  howlers  had 
It.  to  abo'.!>h  wt-alth  In  the  United  States;  It  simply  made  the 
Federal-a.d   system   bigger  and  better. 
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The  Sane  Way  of  Financing  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Friday.  June  21. 1940 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  IMANUEL  CELLER.  OP  NEW 
YORK  AND  DANIEL  E  CASEY,  LECTURER  ON  ECONO^^CS, 
GEORGETOWN    UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  joint  discus- 
sion by  Conare.s.sman  Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York,  ranking 
member.  Hou.'^e  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mr.  Daniel  E. 
Casey,  lecturer  on  economics.  Georgetown  University,  and 
extHTUtive  vice  president,  American  Taxpayers  Association, 
Inc..  broadcast  over  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  from  station  WJSV,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  June  20.  1940. 

Mr  CEiLrn  Two  very  Important  and  two  very  vital  problems  are 
l)efore  the  American  people  today— first,  the  problem  of  providing 
an  adequate  national  defen.se;  and.  second,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  neces.sary  funds  to  secure  it.  These  are  serious  prob- 
lems: they  are  problems  which  affect  every  citizen.  They  entail 
the  heavy  hand  of  taxation  and  the  burdensome  weight  of  an 
increased  debt. 

Mr.  Casfy  I  would  prefer  to  consider  them  merely  as  two  as- 
pects of  the  same  problem.  It  Is  delusive  to  think  that  we  can 
solve  one  while  Ignoring  the  other.  The  matter  of  producing 
defense  materials  and  the  question  of  how  funds  .«hould  be  rai.sed 
are  of  equal  Importance,  because  our  whole  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  depend  upon  their  proper  solution. 

Mr.  Celler  All  of  us  want  national  defense  and  it  Is  clear 
that  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  dig  down  to  help  finance  It. 
All  of  us.  no  m.Ttter  what  our  tax  bracket,  our  line  of  business, 
trade  craft,  or  profession,  are  going  to  have  to  contribute  our  part 
to  American  rearmament  There  were  no  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock 
whistles  In  Hitlers  preparation  for  conquest;  none  of  the  long, 
casual  week  ends  that  England  maintained  almost  to  the  moment 
when  the  G«rnian  Army  reached  the  English  Channel. 

Mr  Casey  11  ever  there  was  an  object  lesson  for  the  American 
people,  the  world  crisis  and  Washington's  plans  for  building  up 
the  nation's  defenses  offer  one.  The  last  desperate  appeal  from 
France  still  rings  in  our  ears.  However.  4  years  ago  France  em- 
barked on  a  program  which  promised  the  people  more  wealth  for 
less  work.  Wrh  unrniployment  increasing,  trade  stagnant,  the 
national  budget  far  uut  of  balance,  governmental  exj^nses  and 
taxes  motiniing.  industry  all  but  parlalyzed.  and  war  becoming 
more  Imminent.  France  tossed  overboard  the  popular  front  gov- 
ernment of  Leon  Blum.  But  France  awoke  to  her  peril  too  late: 
she  has  paid  a  fearful  price  for  h?r  experience  and  we  are  foolish 
Indeed  if  we  do  not  profit  by  this  lesson. 

Mr  Celler  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  profit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  France  This  country  Is  united  in  Its  determination 
that  our  defenses  shall  t>e  made  impregnable  regardless  of  the 
cost:  that  the  Government's  credit  shall  be  made  strong,  whatever 
the  sacrifices:  that  Idle  men  and  idle  dollars  shall  be  put  to  work 
to  revitalize  industry,  no  matter  how  many  heads  or  pet  political 
Ideris  are  cracked  in  the  process  The  President  lives  in  the  White 
Hou.se.  Why  is  It  called  the  White  House?  Because,  prior  to  1812 
we  Wire  unprepared  as  we  are  unprepared  now  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  there  was  a  great  antiwar  hysteria  Everyone  be- 
came a  pacifLKt,  with  the  result  that  Great  Britain  took  advantage 
of  that  unprcparedncss.  entered  our  portals,  and  Invaded  the 
Capital.  There  was  no  re.sistance  We  had  no  army  to  speak 
of  The  Drltish  weie  able  to  burn  the  Capitol  Building  and 
much  of  W.ishlngton  The  smoke  was  so  great  that  the  stone 
from  which  the  White  Hou.se  had  been  built  was  covered  with 
soot  and  black  smoke.  It  was  necessary  to  paint  the  stone  white. 
Hence,  the  term  "White  House."  The  burning  of  our  Capitol 
and  the  ruin  of  our  White  House  In  1812  should  serve  to  remind 
us  that  nevermore  shall  we  have  a  national  defense  that  Is  Inade- 
qu:ite  for  all  j;urix)tea 

Mr  Casey.  These  preparations  can  be  achieved  by  constructive 
method.*?,  but  we  must  remember  that  production  today  Is  clogged 
with  the  wreckage  of  American  business  We  see  on  all  sides 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  factory  after  factory  closed  down  forever. 
High  taxes  have  closed  their  doors  The  Bridgeport  Screw  Co  . 
the  Monumental  Bronze  Co  .  the  gigantic  factory  of  the  American 
Tube  A  Stamping  Co  are  Just  a  very  few  In  one  community  th:it 
come  to  mind  These  huge  buildings  may  be  sorely  needed  for 
production   for  defense   purposes,   but   the   only   way   to  get   them 


off  the  tax  books  w.is  to  demolish  them.  Every  community  could 
tell  a  similar  .story  of  buildings  ra.'.ed  with  the  hind  becoming 
parking  lots  The  one  Idea  that  seemed  to  be  accepted  was  that 
when  Industry  did  not  provide  work  for  every  wage  earner  Indus- 
trial management  alone  was  to  blame  This,  of  cotir.se,  Is  com- 
pletely wTong.  It  constituted  a  part  of  the  vast  amount  of  plain 
bunk  put  out  by  6elf-appt)lnted  authorities  who  iried  to  show  us 
how  to  bring  the  Nation  back  to  normalcy. 

Mr.  Celler  Possibly  t<^x)  much  dependence  has  been  placed  u|>on 
those  who  have  had  no  practical  management  exjK-rlence.  Wlu-n 
you  have  a  four-cylinder  motor  hitting  onlv  on  three.  11  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  problem  Is  a  technical  one.  Y'ou  don't  waste  your 
time  talking  about  the  po.ssiblllty  of  getting  more  efficiency  out 
of  the  three  cylinders  still  functioning  to  replace  the  work  of  tho 
dead  cylinder,  but  you  use  your  common  sense  and  repair  the 
damaged  fourth  cylinder  that  v.as  put  there  for  the  same  pur]>ose 
as  the  other  three  still  functioning  cylinders 

Mr  Casey  You  have  lotiched  upon  one  of  the  first  e.ssentials. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  turn  for  the  repair  materials  -that  U, 
to  American  Indu.stry- Industry  which  has  been  under  .severe  at- 
tacks for  many  years,  industry  which  is  still  operating  under  new 
and  unprecedented  controls.  Entcqirlse  should  be  fostered  rather 
tlian  penalized.  National  defen.se  can  be  promoted  by  incentives, 
but  not  by  penalties.  The  immediate  Job  Is  to  restore  vigor  to  our 
Industries,   from   which   we  must   draw   the   weapons  of  defense. 

Mr.  Celler.  We  have  already  taken  the  first  steps  In  that  direc- 
tion: Congress  has  appropriated  about  four  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars  for  defen.se.  To  be  effective,  these  dollars  must,  -if 
course,  be  converted  into  guns,  bombs,  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and 
ammunition.  Without  these  things  in  great  abundance  we  are 
helpless  and  defenseless.  The  critical  world  conditions  make  it 
Imperative  that  these  defenses  be  supplied  with  all  possible  speed. 

Mr.  Casey.  Fine,  Congressman  Celler,  but  all  the  dollars  minted 
since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  will  not  repel  one  invader.  France 
and  England  still  have  plenty  of  funds  I  say  to  you  that  our 
first  line  of  defense  and  our  last  line  of  defense  today  Is  In  tho 
factories  and  shops  and  in  the  great  Indu.stries  of  this  country. 
Our  safety  as  a  Nation  depends  upon  their  efficient  operation,  and 
that  in  turn  dtpends  upon  friendly  cooperation  and  relationship 
Ix-tween  capital  and  labor  But.  above  all.  no  group  of  men  and 
no  agency  of  this  Government  must  be  permitted  to  hamstring 
the  Industries  of  the  country  upon  which  our  safety  now  denenda. 

Mr.  Celler.  Induijtry  has  given  public  and  genuine  a.s.surance 
that  It  will  do  Its  utmost  Labor.  I  am  .sure,  will  Ije  willing  to 
cooperate,  and  the  Government  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  Its 
part.  None  of  these  things  requites  the  abandonment  of  any 
sound  social  legislation  They  do  mean  the  removal  of  such  legis- 
lative and  administrative  restrictions  on  indu.'^trial  production  as 
have  been  condemned  by  both  military  and  industrial  experience. 
We  cannot  permit  past  mistakes  to  be  repeated  now.  That  seems 
to  take  care  of  tho  first  part  of  our  problem,  suppose  we  consider 
the  cost  and  method  of  paying  for  this  pro^^ram 

Mr  Casey.  At  the  out.set  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  funds 
already  appropriated  by  tho  Congress,  huge  as  they  are,  represent 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  we  will  be  called  upon  to  .spend 
for  adequate  defense.  We  need  have  no  illusions  on  that  score. 
The  actual  monetary  outlay  requ.red  for  dt'fense  purposes  must  be 
raised  by  taxation,  borrowing,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
melhcxls.  The  Important  objective  is  that  any  taxation  must  not 
be  so  severe  as  to  stifle  business  activity,  and  that  the  Impact  of 
war  borrowing  must  not  be  allowed  to  increase  Interest  rates. 
cau.se  forced  liquidation  of  property  with  con.sequent  lo.ss  of 
value,  or  otherwise  cripple  the  business  structure. 

Mr  Celler  The  pending  tax  bill  contains  provisions  for  In- 
crea.sed  taxes  and  Increased  borrowing  by  raising  the  debt  limit. 
Practically,  we  can  be  sure  that  a  combination  of  the  two  methods 
will  be  used  In  our  future  defcn.se  efforts.  The  exact  admixture 
of  the  two  methods,  borrowing  and  taxing,  to  meet  cost  of  defen.se 
Is  a  delicate  question  It  will  depend  In  large  measure  upon  the 
credit  position  and  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Nation,  the  amount 
of  money  needed,  and  the  extent  to  which  peacetime  tax  rates 
approach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

Mr.  Casey  That  last  point  Is  Important  It  Is  admitted  by  all 
competent  authorities  that  in  some  Instances  rates  have  long 
since  pa.s.sed  tho  point  of  diminishing  returns  This  view  has 
been  expre.s.sed  publicly  by  Secretary  Morgenthau.  former  Under 
Secretary  Hanes.  leading  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  tax- 
raising  committees,  and  a  long  list  of  qualified  witnes.ses  before 
those  committees.  Further,  disregarding  the  proposed  supertax 
of  10  percent,  present  tax  rates  are  in  many  respects  the  highest 
In  our  entire  history — much  higher  than  they  were  in  the  bills 
enacted  to  ftnat^.ce  the  costs  of  the  World  War. 

Mr  Celler.  This  emergency  hit  us  suddenly,  and  the  pending 
tax  bill  Is  a  temporary  measure  to  provide  part  of  the  money 
needed  for  the  huge  defense  expenditure.  Tlie  tax-raising  com- 
mittees have  promised  that  a  thorough  study  will  be  made  in 
the  next  few  months  and  that  recommendations  will  be  ready 
In  January  for  a  more  thorough  tax  revision. 

Mr  Ca-sey  Such  promises  have  been  made  for  many  years. 
Unfortunately,  th'.s  bill  does  not  remove  the  admitted  buslnes.s 
deterrents  in  existing  tax  legislation;  It  merely  Increases  them. 
The  first  step  taken  In  the  rtefen.se  program  was  to  call  into  Wash- 
ington the  best  industrial  talent  available  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources— such  men  as  Mr    Stettlnlus  and  Mr.  Knudsen.     That  was 
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a  proper  step  and  met  with  Nation-wide  approvaJ.  Tax  revision 
"a  HlJcTa.  buBineaa  problem;  therefore.  It  la  equally  Important  In 
framlM  tax  legislation  that  government  i^.culd  recognize  the 
luU  wewht  of  businesa  Intelligence  and  experience  toward  adopt- 
ing •  program  which  will  not  stifle  buslnew  activity  or  undermine 
DTouertTvalties  The  stakes  are  too  high  to  Uke  further  chances. 
^iZTcki^  I  agree  that  we  mu&t  be  reallsUc  about  this  matter. 
Unfortunately  In  the  past  some  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
sj^Slble  for  Ux  legislation  have  been  lacking  In  ^hU  respect. 
I  need  only  mention  oiu  unlortunate  experience  with  the  dis- 
credited undistributed  profits  tax.  To  remedy  this  ccndltlon.  I 
introduced  a  Joint  resolution  on  March  5,  to  provide  a  Federal 
Tax  CommlaaJon  to  study  these  problems.  Ita  members  wUl  t>e 
representative  of  all  groups  of  taxpayers.  ^  .,_    „„„ 

Mr  Castt.  Speaking  of  tax  studies.  Congressman  Celler.  you 
will  recaU  that  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W 
Hane«  m  the  fall  of  1939,  conducted  what  was  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  study  ever  undertaken  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. You  and  I  accompanied  many  groups  of  the  leading 
busmesa  execuUves  In  the  United  States  to  numerous  conferences, 
participated  In  the  dlscusBlcns.  and  Joined  In  recommendatlonfl. 
baaed  on  actual  business  experiences  for  necessary  changes  In  the 
tax  atructure  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  Ckllkb  Indeed  I  do  rememl)er  those  conferences  I  was 
most  favorably  impremed  by  the  factual  data  submitted  by  those 
business  executives.  On  essential  points,  they  were  in  substantial 
accord  This  information  Is  now  available  and  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  It  were  not  taken  advantage  of.  To  disregard  the 
facts  established  might  affect  adversely  the  success  of  the  whole 
defense  program.  This  Is  unthinkable,  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
Treasury  officials  wlU  seize  this  opportunity  for  recommending  a 
program  of  sound,  thorough,  and  constructive  tax  revision  to  meet 
present-day  business  requirements.  Have  you  any  specific  sug- 
gestions to  offer?  J    .      .^  »  ,   , 

Mr  Casxt  Only  those  already  submitted  to  Treasury  officials 
and  to  tax-ralslng  committees  of  Con^re8s  They  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  practically  every  organization  of  busines-smen.  large  and 
■mall  interested  in  tJ»xatlon  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  recom- 
mendatloris  of  many  recent  nonpartisan  surveys  on  the  subject. 
They  include:  .  ._       ,.  . 

1  Orastic  reduction  of  the  surtax  rates  In  the  upper  brackets 

of  the  personal-Income  taxes 

2  Klimlnation  of  the  Individual  normal  income  tax  on  corporate 
dividends. 

3  Repeal  of  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax. 

4  Elimination  of  the  tax  on   Intercorporate  dividends  , 
6.  Permission    for    affiliated    corporations    to    flle    consolidated 

Mr     CxLLXK    Those    are    sotmd    recommendations.     I    have    both 
publicly  and  privately  advocated  these  very  changes  for  some  time. 
They  recocntze  the  necessity  for  Inducing  greater  and  greater  capi- 
tal   investment      They    also    recognize    existing    experience    which 
has   demonstrated    that    more    taxes    are    collected    with    lew    rates 
and    that   confiscatory   rates    kill    the   goose    that    lays   the    golden 
ecss      I  would  go  further      I  believe  in  social  betterment,  but  the 
Sxlng  system  should  not  be  used  for  social  purposes.     We  should 
not    be    Sir    Oalahads    fightmg    dragons    with    tax    armor      Taxes 
should  be  confined   to  their  one  legitimate  function— raising   rev- 
enue      Excessive    taxation    will    merely    bum    the    powder    of    na- 
tional   defense    and    exhaust    our    credit    for    future    emergencies 
Production   for  national  defense  requires  the  expansion   of   plant 
and  equipment,  which  will  be  virtually  valueless  when  the  emer- 
eencru   passed.     Ample   private   capital    Is   available.     These   dol- 
^s  that  the  Investor  would  like  to  venture  In  a  dynamic,  expaiid- 
inff   America   are    now    lying   Idle    In    the    banks.     Tbey   do   not    go 
taU>  business  largely  because  of  the  heavy  and  uncertain  taxes; 
thev  to  into  the    'cyclone  cellar"  of  Government  bonds  that  are 
tox  exempt.    The  result  Is  a  creeping  paralysis  which  Is  destroying 
Industrial  expansion      The  use  of  this  capital  must  be  encouraged 
because   U  will   to  this  extent  prevent   increase   In   the  public  debt. 
But   It   la  Clear   that  tax   laws   and   regulations   must   be   modified 
to  permit  wiping  out  the  Investment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
new  faculties:   therefore.  Government  action  should  be  taken  as 
■oon  as  possible  to  permit  amortization  of  all  new  capital  invest- 
ment before  a  proOt.  subject   to  taxation.   Is  recognized 

Mr  Casct  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  also  maintain  that 
^  tax  measures  must  not  impose  so  much  of  the  burden  on  industry 
/^  that  the  prodvictlon  of  munitions  and  materials  might  thereby 
behampered  or  even  destroyed.  They  recognize  that  excessive  Uxes 
miKht  reeult  not  alone  In  failure  to  secure  supplies  but  also  In 
losscrf  Uvea  and  possible  defeat.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  Ignores  all  past  tax  experience;  also  the 
i^mmendatlons  of  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenUi 

Mr  CiLLni  It  is  regretUble  that  the  Senate  adopted  the  amend- 
ments offered  ywterday.  It  Is  my  belief  they  should  be  rejected 
by  the  conferees  and  I  wlU  do  everything  In  my  power  to  bring 

"*Mr*S^rr.  I  hope  you  may  be  guccematul.  There  Is  another  fac- 
tor to  be  considered.  Our  Industries  gave  the  country  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.  Excessive  taxation  has  lowered 
that  standard  of  living.  Further,  a  war  machine  diverts  from  the 
people  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  and  services  produced 
iach  year  and  thus  greaUy  depresses  living  standards  It  is  man  s 
gmtest  invention  to  Impoverlah  the  human  race.     Therefore,  no 


barriers  should  be  placed  In  ihe  way  of  normal  activity  In  business 
and  industry  so  long  as  armament  can  be  accommodated  Amer- 
ican industry  Is  so  vast  that  It  c^n  accommodate  both.  All  of  this. 
Obviously,  depends  upon  sound  tax  legislation. 

Mr  Celler  I  believe  that  adoption  of  the  program  we  have 
outlined  would  In  a  reasonable  time  restore  full  employment  and 
would  so  increase  the  national  Income,  and  thereby  the  Federal 
receipt*,  that  we  could  finance  a  defense  program  of  emht  or  ten 
billion  dollars  a  year  without  Increasing  taxes  or  without  further 
borrowing.    Ail  we  have  to  do  Is  to  run  our  farms,  factories,  stores. 

and  railroads  at  full  capacity.  ..       , 

Mr  Casey  Precisely  But  the  very  obvious  necessity  of  repair- 
ing the  defense  machine  must  not  l>e  allowed  to  cloak  unnecessary 
appropriations  having  nothing  to  do  with  preparedness  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  no  funds  arc  appropriated  for  any- 
thing outside  of  the  normal  functions  of  government,  a  defense 
program,  and  matters  of  dire  necessity. 

Mr  CELLf3»  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  provtdlng  the 
funds  needed  to  rescue  us  from  the  situation  In  which  we  have 
been  placed  We  need  preparedness,  concomitantly  we  need  sound 
tax  legislation  which  will  bring  about  a  healthy  fiscal  position  that 
alone  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  continue  to  carry  on  In  a 
solvent  condition  once  we  possess  the  defense  equipment  which  In 
sum  total  is  coeting  us  so  dearly. 


Limiting:  Commitments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OK    MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHTNGTON   POST 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  yesterday  morning's  Washington  Post. 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  TinkhamI  : 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20.    1940] 

LIMITTNG   COMMrXMENTS 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  formal  notification,  served  on 
the  German  and  Italian  Governments,  that  'the  United  States 
would  not  recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not  acquiesce  in  any 
attempt  to  transfer  any  geographic  region  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  one  non-Amorlcan  power  to  another  non-American 
power." 

This  definition  of  position  Is  not  merely  an  affirmation  of  part 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  administration.  It  Is  also 
endorsed  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the  S-nate  unanimously 
and  was  this  week  approved  bv  the  House  with  only  eight  nega- 
tive votes.  Notice  Is  thereby  served  that  the  United  States  would 
to  a  certainty  oppose,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  any  annexa- 
tion by  the  Axis  Powers  of  territory  In  this  hemisphere  now 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands.  French,  or  British  Empires 

In  view  of  the  terms  of  peace  now  about  to  be  Imposed  on 
France  it  was  the  course  of  wisdom  for  the  DPF>artment  of  Stale 
to  make  our  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  E)octrlne  plain  In  Berlin 
and  Rome  But  one  could  wish  that  thl.s  clear-cut  statement  had 
not  been  complicated  and  confuted  by  the  message  which  the 
President  sent  to  former  Premier  Reynaud  of  France  last  Saturday. 
In  that  statement,  which  had  no  ccngresslcnal  backing  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  that  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  consider  as  valid  any  attempt  to  infringe  by  force  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  of  France  " 

So  far  as  the  French  posses<:!cns  in  the  New  World  are  con- 
cerned, that  assurance  would  seem  to  have  made  the  later  inter- 
vention by  the  Department  of  State  superfluous  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  anticlimax  to  speak  for  the  preservation  of  parts  after 
one  has  gone  on  record  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 

Mr  Roosevelt's  message  to  M  Reynaud.  however,  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  indicating  tha*  the  administration  will  refu'*  to 
recognize  any  territorial  changes  of  any  kind  which  may  occur 
In  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war  That  attitude  U  scarcely  realistic 
and  Is  unlikely  to  be  maintained  Indefinitely  Therefore.  It  was 
not  superfluous  to  follow  Mr  Roosevelt's  personal  statement  with 
a  more  limited  definition  of  policy,  supported  by  Congress,  which 
win  doubtless  be  made  effective  if  occasion  warrants. 

Representative  Tijjkham  contributed  to  clarity  of  thought  in 
the  matter  when  he  pointed  out  in  the  House  debate  that  the 
original  Monroe  Doctrine  'consisted  of  two  parts,  one  as  vital  as 
the  other."     The  first  opposed  European  interference  in  the  West- 
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•m  Hemisphere.  The  second  spectfled  that  "In  the  wars  of  the 
European  powers  In  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never 
taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so  ' 

It  would  certainly  seem  lo^cal  to  make  sure  of  controlling  the 
destiny  of  the  New  World  before  behig  too  categorical  about  what 
we  will  or  will  not  "consider  as  Tahd"  with  reference  to  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Antipodes. 


Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OV  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jvne  21. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BREWERY  WORKER 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brewery  Worker,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  June  12,  1940: 

[From  the  Brewery  Worker  of  June  12.  1940] 

A     BLOW    TO    UftBOK    PEACX 

Approval  of  the  A.  F  of  L.-Smlth  committee  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  Act  will  retard  rather  than  help  those  who  are  dili- 
gently working  for  peace  in  the  labor  movement.  The  establish- 
ment of  peace  t>etween  the  A.  P  of  L.  and  the  C  I  O  mlpht  have 
been  accomplished  before  this — In  fact,  there  would  have  been  no 
C.  I.  O.  in  the  first  place-  had  the  A.  P.  of  L  craft  union  leaders 
recognized  the  need  for  the  Industrial  type  of  imlon  In  certain 
Industries,  particularly  those  In  the  mass-production  or  basic- 
Industry  fields 

These  craft  leaders  have  consistently  fought  industrial  unionism 
whenever  and  wherever  It  has  been  established  or  even  proposed, 
even  when  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  craft  unionism  could  get 
nowhere.  Now,  one  of  the  amendments  Just  adopted — making  It 
mandatory  for  the  Labor  Board  to  certify  a  craft  union  when  a 
majority  of  any  specific  craft  asks  for  such  certification — f?lves 
them  the  power  to  carve  out  small  craft  units  from  large  plant- 
wide  industrial  unions.  If  put  Into  practice  on  a  large  scale,  the 
labor  movement  will  again  be  given  ample  proof  of  the  truth  In 
that  old  adage  which  ends:    "divided  we  fall." 

It  requires  no  great  amount  of  thought  to  figure  out  that  certain 
employers  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  destroy  the  unity  which 
has  brought  atx)ut  the  effecdve  organization  of  the  workers  In 
their  plants  Others,  who  have  successfully  held  off  unionization 
of  their  workers  by  foul  means  or  fair — will  welcome  the  added 
support  thl.s  craft -unit  amendment  (through  setting  worker  against 
worker)   offers  them. 

Of  course,  these  amendments  mtist  still  pass  the  Senate,  and 
this  Is  not  expected  at  the  current  session.  But  those  who  speak 
with  authority  predict  that  the  Senate  will  eventually  fall  In  line, 
and  It  IS  upon  this  prediction  that  we  base  our  own  pet^imistlc 
prediction  of  troublous  times  ahead  for  the  labor  movement. 


New  Dealism  or  Real  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  21, 1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.  ROBERT   A.   TAFT.   OF   OHIO 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft).  de- 
livered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Thursday. 
June  20,  1940.  the  subject  being  New  Dealism  or  Real 
Defense. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

/  Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  the  American  people  have  been 
profoundly  shocked  by  the  collapse  of  French  resistance  There 
can  be  no  doubt  new  that  the  Nazi  forces  dominate  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  we  derive  all  our  language,  our  culture,  and  the  under- 
lying principles  o.  our  Oovemment.  A  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
anger  underlies  all  day  long  every  thought  with  regard  to  foreign 
and  domestic  issues.  We  see  courageous  but  helpless  people  at- 
tacked and  their  freedom  destroyed  by  a  war  machine  without 
scruple  and  without  mercy. 

More  than  that,  we  see  a  complete  change  In  the  world  In  which 
we  have  lived.  Whether  Oermany  ever  attacks  the  United  States 
or  not,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  In  a  different  world.  While 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  effects  on  trade  and  on  totalitarianism 
In  the  United  States  will  be  as  serious  as  some  thii.k.  certainly  we 
will  be  In  a  world  where  ruthleso  force  Is  triumphant  over  every 
principle  of  Justice.  Reliance  can  no  longer  be  plactd  on  inter- 
national engagtments  Force  alone  will  rule  the  world,  and  any 
means,  no  matter  how  outrageous,  to  make  force  effective  will  be 
held  Justified. 

We  And  today  two  conflicting  sentiments  among  the  American 
people;  One.  an  intense  desire  to  stay  out  of  war;  the  other,  to  help 
the  Allies,  and  now  particularly  England.  There  are  many  who 
wish  UB  to  declare  war,  and  others,  even  in  high  places,  who  cloak 
their  wishes  under  a  quiet  but  steady  advance  in  the  direction  of 
war,  with  a  hope  that  public  opinion  may  ultimately  support  a 
declaration  of  war  With  the  views  of  such  persons  I  emphatically 
di.sagree.  But  there  Is  little  use  In  proposing  a  declaration  of  war 
today.  Go  to  war?  With  what?  We  have  suddenly  waked  up  to 
find  that  our  Navy  Is  inadequate  and  our  Army  completely  un- 
equipped for  mcdern  warfare.  Only  the  most  heroic  efforts  can 
build  up  our  defense  in  time  to  meet  the  possible  threat  of  an 
attack  on  our  own  shores.  Such  aid  as  we  could  give  the  British 
by  going  to  war  could  not  possibly  turn  the  balance  abroad.  There 
Is  only  one  real  Issue,  and  that  Is  the  Issue  of  preparedness.  First, 
why  are  we  unprepared?  Second,  Is  the  present  Oovernnaent  com- 
F>etent  to  work  out  a  program? 

After  a  period  of  general  naval  disarmament  and  sincere  attempts 
at  military  disarmament,  Adolf  Hitler  came  Into  power  in  Oermany 
In  January  1933.  a  month  before  President  Roosevelt  took  office. 
The  German  Army  at  that  time  was  limited  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  to  100.000  men.  The  administration  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt saw  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  increase  of 
that  Army  to  4.000.000  men.  with  completely  mechanized  equipment 
and  thousands  of  the  most  modern  airplanes.  Those  7  years  have 
seen  the  rapid  Increase  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  If  we  find  ourselves 
unprepared  today.  It  can  only  be  the  fault  of  the  administration 
which  has  been  In  power  during  those  7  years.  Congress  has  been 
liberal  In  granting  every  request  for  appropriations,  but  apparently 
without  result. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  present  condition? 

First,  It  Is  undoubtedly  In  part  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
present  administration  In  the  New  Deal.  They  have  been  much 
more  Interested  In  spending  money  for  subsidies  and  boondoggling 
than  for  defense.  They  have  been  more  Interested  In  spending 
money  that  would  produce  votes  than  money  that  would  produce 
airplanes.  Tlie  country  has  been  covered  with  public  works  which 
we  could  get  on  without,  and  In  every  election  they  have  boasted 
of  those  public  works  in  order  to  get  votes.  We  have  been  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $9,000,000,000  a  year,  but  we  have  little  preparedness 
to  show  for  our  money. 

In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  no  Intelligent  planning  of  our 
defence,  and  no  coordination  between  the  different  bureau.s  which 
are  concerned  with  it.  There  has  been  no  one  at  all  Interesting 
himself  In  planning  an  adequate  Industrial  capacity  to  produce 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  For  years  Secretary 
Swanson  was  111  After  his  death  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  for 
months:  finally  Mr  Edison  was  appointed,  until  he  resigned  to  run 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  for  months  were  apparently  not  on  speaking 
terms.  If  we  had  had  able  Secretaries,  presumably  we  would  have 
made  more  progres.s  with  preparedness.  The  appointment  today  of 
Mr  Stlmscn  and  Mr.  Knox  will  certainly  cause  a  great  improvement 
over  the  former  condition,  but  they  are  apparently  selected  largely 
becau.'se  they  both  lean  strongly  toward  Intervention  in  the  war. 
Their  selection,  as  Senator  Whe3cij«,  of  Montana,  said  In  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  indicates  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  war  party. 

Of  course  their  appointment  does  not  make  this  a  coalition 
Cabinet  or  bring  about  national  unity,  because  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  Republican  Party  or  Us  views.  They  accept  their  appoint- 
ments contrary  to  the  advice  of  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  party 
and  whose  position  against  coalition  government  In  time  of  peace 
is  well  known.  Again,  a  vitally  Important  step  seems  to  be  dictated 
by  other  considerations  than  a  single  eye  to  national  defense.  It 
may  at  least  be  suspected  that  the  effort  Is  to  put  the  Republicans 
at  a  disadvantage. 

In  the  third  place,  our  lack  of  industrial  capacity  Is  undoubtedly 
due  In  part  to  a  constant  baiting  of  Industry  and  to  the  New  Deal 
policy  of  considering  every  Industrialist  as  a  criminal  until  he  proves 
himself  otherwise.     There  has  been  a  constant  stirring  up  of  class 
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hatred  against  industrial  managers,  and  no  Interest  whatever  In 
eiicouraglng  the  building  up  of  private  industry. 

In  the  rourth  place,  the  people  have  been  taught  to  expect  some- 
thlnc  for  noth-.nR  to  iean  on  the  Government  We  have  not  paid 
our  way  for  years  Social  security  has  been  preached  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  only  goal,  without  considering  proper  rewards  that  must 
be  given  for  hard  work,  ingenuity  initiative,  and  courage  The 
Blum  government,  by  such  a  codling  process,  undermined  the 
vitality  of  Prance  We  have  not  gone  so  far  In  this  country,  but 
the  new  dealers  would  take  us  there  if  they  could  Only  last  month 
the  President  announced  that  preparedness  need  not  modify  in 
any  way  the  activities  of  the  New  Deal  If  those  activities  arp  not 
modified,  we  will  never  achieve  preparedness.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  billions  every  year  on  defense  To  do  that.  ^*e 
must  cut  down  largely  the  expenditures  on  domestic  matters.  We 
don't  have  to  abandon  true  «oclal  reform,  but  we  do  have  to  cut 
cut  the  frll!')  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  essential  progress  consistent 

with  defense.  ^  ^^ 

In   the  light  of  past  experience,  what  is  the  chance  of  the  new 
dealers  making  a  success  of  preparedness?     Hitler  has  succeeded  in 
Erirope    l>ocause    he    has   coordli>ated    all    the    forces    of    the    German 
nation  to  a  single  end      The  New  E>eal  has  certainly  not  done  that 
in  dealing  with  domestic  problems     It  has  failed  even  In  Its  own 
field   to  make  any   plan  or  coordinate   the   hundreds  of  different    i 
bureaus  carrylnt?  out  various  Now  Deal  policies      A  new  pronounce-    ' 
ment    on   defense   appears   every    morning    In    the    headline.s    of   the 
newspapers      We  hope  that  these  various  announcements  may  ulti- 
mately result  in  preparedness      But  there  is  nothing  in  the  record    , 
Of  the  administration  to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  they  will  be    [ 
any   more  coordinated  or  any   more  ultimately  effective   than   the    j 
domestic  policies  of  the  New  Deal. 

Billions  are  to  be  spent  and  Congress  has  responded  by  almost 
unlimited  appropriations  But  appropriations  do  not  necissarlly 
result  in  preparedness.  One  essential  of  preparedness  Is  a  .sound 
financial  condition  of  the  Government.  We  went  into  the  World 
War  with  no  debt  and  a  balanced  Budget;  today  we  owe  nearly 
tWJ  OOO.OOO  OOO  and  h-*ve  a  Budget  |i.3  000  OOO  000  out  of  balance  for 
peacetime  expenditures  alone.  Financial  pr.paredness  Is  es^entinl 
for  success  In  war  The  break-down  of  our  currency  in  the  midst  of 
war  would  be  the  most  serious  handicap  to  our  armed  forces  Th? 
President  takes  no  Interest  He  told  his  press  conference  that  it 
made  no  difference  to  h'.m  whether  the  money  was  raised  by  taxes 
or  by  borrowing,  as  long  as  he  had  it  to  spend.  Last  night  Congress 
passed  a  tax  bill  raising  the  debt  limit  from  forty-flve  to  forty-nine 
billion  dollars,  and  levying  taxes  which  might  amount  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  less  .  lan  one-ftfth  of  the  anticipated  deficit  for  next 
year  The  administration  leaders  prevented  the  attempt  of  Sena- 
tors Btrd  and  Ttdincs  to  reduce  Government  expenditures  other 
than  those  for  preparedness  The  President  does  not  propose  to 
reduce  by  one  cent  the  appropriations  made  for  domestic  purposes 
before  the  crisis  arose  The  bill  as  presented  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  at  least  carefully  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
The  administration  leaders  permitted  It  to  '«  so  loaded  up  wUh 
amendments,  including  300  pages  which  no  Senator  could  possibly 
have  read,  that  I  finally  voted  against  tho  whole  bill,  although  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  levying  now  much  heavier  taxes  than  the  bill 
prcposes  In  short,  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  adminl.^tratlon  Is  still 
dominate<l  by  the  false  theories  of  the  New  Deal,  by  the  theory  that 
we  can  go  on  btirrowlng  Indefinitely  and  spend  ourselves  Into  pros- 
perity     That  policy  will  lead  to  destruction 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  administration  has  thought  through 
any  complete  plan  of  defense  We  have  not  even  agreed  what  it  is 
we  are  going  to  defend  Instead  of  working  out  a  careful  plan  and 
presenting  It  to  Congress,  the  President  first  demanded  an  extra 
billion  dollars  A  few  weeks  later  he  added  another  billion.  Yester- 
day It  was  suddenly  announced  that  we  are  to  double  the  size  of  the 
Navy  There  Is  a  rumor  that  another  billion  loUars  Is  to  be  asked 
for  airplanes.  No  one  can  read  the  headlines  for  the  past  months 
without  realizing  that  lo  plan  exists  and  fearing  that  it  may  never 
cxL«t  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  New  Deal.  The  President  s  character 
is  such  that  he  approves  a  new  plan  every  day  without  considering 
Its  consequences  or  Its  relation  to  what  he  has  approved  the  day 
before 

No  question  Is  more  Important  today  than  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion Not  only  do  we  have  a  badly  equipped  Army  but  we  have 
no  industrial  capacity  to  produce  arms,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  Six  thousand  airplanes  were  authorized  last  year, 
perhaps  350  airplanes  have  been  delivered  on  the  order  lor  6.000. 
Our  cajpacity  up  to  the  last  reports  appears  to  be  300  a  month. 
War  today  is  a  matter  of  machinery,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  plan 
for  flnd-ng  out  what  our  capacity  Is  or  how  It  may  be  increased. 
If  we  wish  to  help  the  Allies,  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  do 
so  better  than  Increasing  our  industrial  capacity  for  our  own 
defense  and  permitting  It  to  be  used  in  the  meantime  to  manulac- 
tur.-  equlpm.ent  for  the  Allies  At  the  present  moment  Mr  Knud- 
S'-n  has  a  free  hand  to  make  a  plan,  but  his  whole  authority  is 
based  on  shifting  sands  Six  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  concerned  with  Industrial  production,  and  no  one  has 
power  to  coordinate  them  except  the  President  himself  The  Navy 
can  build  Bh;ps  and  guns  Tins  week  we  authorized  the  S:-cretary 
of  War  to  build  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  war 
equipment  Two  days  later  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  Jesse 
Jones  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  go  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war. 


and  machine  tools  without  any  reference  to  what  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  do.  Harry  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Is  spending 
all  his  time  at  the  White  House  dealing  with  the  same  matter. 
The  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  still  has  to  do  with  pur- 
chasing many  Army  and  Navy  supplies.  Mr.  Knudson  and  Mr. 
Stettlnlus  have  only  advisory  powers. 

Saturday  I  offered  an  amendment  creating  a  War  Resources 
Administration,  with  complete  authority  to  make  plans  for  Increas- 
ing industrial  capacity  and  carry  on  the  Government's  activities 
in  that  field  Apparently  the  President  does  not  want  any  man. 
especially  an  Industrialist,  to  have  such  power  He  wants  to  keep 
all  the  strings  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  inside  new  dealers  want 
them  there  so  that  they  may  slip  into  the  White  House  and  keep 
the  whole  program  In  line  with  New  Deal  philosophy  The  SUn- 
tlnlus  Commission  last  summer  was  dismissed  at  the  behest  of 
Mr  Corcoran  and  his  friends,  and  their  report  recommending  a 
War  Resources  Administration  has  been  completely  suppressed. 
We  have  had  an  Industrial  mobilization  plan  for  10  years,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Its  major  recommendation  is  the  creation  of  a  War  Resources 
Administration,  with  a  single  head.  Every  government  In  the 
World  War  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  ministry  of  munitions. 
The  results  In  this  country  were  not  satisfactory  until  Mr.  Baruch 
was  put  in  full  charge  of  war  industries.  It  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  create  and  carry  out  an  adequate  plan.  But  the  Govern- 
ments  policies  are  still  dominated  by  new  dealism.  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

We  have  Just  had  a  plan  proposed  for  subjecting  girls  and  boys 
to   compulsory    mlliUry    training.     The    plan    is    to    be    conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Harry  Hopkins  and  Sidney  Hlllman  cf  the 
C    I    O      Its    terms   are   va^ue.    but    It   sounds   like   an    aggrandized 
C    C    C    and   Federal   vocational   education   for   every    t>oy    and    girl 
In    the    United    States      Its    cost    would    certainly    be    more     than 
$2. 000 ,000. COO  a  year      If   we   are  going   to  have  military   training, 
it  should  be  by  military  officers.     A  voluntary  plan  should  be  tried 
first.     I  doubt  if  we  can  effectively  train  more  than  500.000  txjys 
a  year,   and  I   believe   that   many   would   volunteer   if   the   plan   was 
made   convenient    and    reasonable       Again,    the    whole    policy    is    to 
be  dominated   by  New  Deal   philosophy  instead  of  common  sense. 
Another  grandiloquent  proposal  has  been  made  for  an  economic 
union  between  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.     Again. 
It  is  vague:    but  the  outlines  seem   to  suggest   that   we   will   assist 
the  Argentine  in  handling  its  agricultural  surpluses  to  keep  them 
away    from    Germany,    a    kind    of    continental    A.    A     A.      We    cer- 
tainly have  a  difficult  enough   time   to  handle  our  own  surpluses. 
No  matter  how  hit   or  miss   these   preparedness  plans  seem   to 
be.  every  American  will  hope  that  gradually  they  will   tend  in  the 
right    direction      But    the    sad    thing    is    that    no    one    can    guess 
what   the   final   result   may   be   until    it   is   too  late       We   may   wake 
up  several  years  from   now  and   find  that   we  have  spent   vast   bil- 
lions  more   for    new    dealism    than    for   preparedness      The   Ameri- 
can people  want  an  administration  devoted  primarily  to  the  single 
purpose  of  making  America  Impregnable.     I   feel  confident   it  can 
be  done  within   the  framework  of  American  democratic   principles, 
I  feel  confident  it  can  be  done  with  complete  Justice  to  all  groups 
of   the  population   and   all   sections  of   the   country.     But   It  cunt 
be  done  without  sacrificing  some  of  our  material  comfort      It  can't 
be   done   without   postponing   many   of   the   things   we   would    like 
to    have.     It    can't    be    done    unless    the    Executive    abandons    all 
prejudice;    unless   he   picks  out    the   strongest   men    In    the   United 
States  and  delegates  power  to  them;   unless  he  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice   the    chances    of    reelection;     and    unless    he    Is    prepared    to 
antagonize    pressure    groups,    which    have    been    taught    that    no 
administration  will  resist  them 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.1940 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
young  woman  whcse  heme  is  in  the  Tenth  District  of  Indi- 
ana—the district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In 
Congress. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  my  colleagiies  I  have  been  swamped 
with  letters  from  the  people  back  home  expressing  their 
views  on  the  present  national  and  international  situation. 
But  this  letter  is  different  in  that  it  gives  the  restilt  of  a  vote 
which  could  almost  be  termed  a  national  poll.  I  was  so 
impressed  by  the  very  definite  sentiment  it  conveyed  that  I 
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would  like  to  read  It  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.    It  reads  as  follows: 

New  Tokk,  N,  Y..  June  19.  1940. 
Representative  Ratmokd  S    Springer, 

House   Office   Building,   Washington,   D.  C. 

DSAR  Sir:  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  at  present  oppose 
the  adjourning  of  Congress  for  the  siinuner.  and  as  a  citizen  cf 
Indiana  and  the  United  States  I  wish  to  commend  your  stand  on 
the  subject  of  adjournment,  and  hope  ttxat  you  will  continue  to 
firmly  oppose  it. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  at  this  time  In  our  Nation's  affairs  it  is 
Important  that  all  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  Government  should 
be  on  the  Job  to  help  bring  a  wise  solution  of  our  problems  as 
they  exist  critically  at  present  In  connection  with  the  European 
stru^rgle, 

I  should  like  also  to  ask  you  to  do  yotir  utmost  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  any  active  part  In  the  European  war. 
Our  active  Intervention  would  be  Just  as  silly  and  Just  as  futile 
as  it  was  in  the  first  World  War. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  class  of  over  700  summer  students  at 
Columbia  University  this  term.  This  morning  we  voted  on  United 
States  intervention  or  nonintervention.  Out  of  our  class  of  710 
members,  who  are  teachers  representing  all  parts  of  the  country, 
only  1  person  voted  for  active  Intervention  The  rest  feel  much 
aa  I  do — aid — like  charity  should  begin  at  home. 
Yotirs  truly, 

Makion  Bn.BT,  Muncie.  In<t. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  vote  was  taken  on,  and  the  letter  written  from. 
the  campus  of  Coltunbia  University. 


How  the  System  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Friday,  June  21. 1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JAY  FEANKLIN 

I  


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  knows 
that  the  columnist.  Jay  Franklin,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  outspoken  advocates  of  the  New  Deal.  His  ar- 
ticles portray  a  deep  and  sympathetic  insight  into  its  inner 
workings.  He  once  wrote  that  "everybody  knows  that,  since 
March  4,  1933.  the  Federal  laws  have  been  drafted  at  the 
west  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  that  on  many  occa- 
sions Congress  has  had  to  mark  time  until  the  admiinstration 
draft  of  a  measure  arrived  for  passage." 

The  following  coluntm  by  Mr.  Franklin  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  March  23.  1937,  2  years  and  3  months 
ago.  It  is  a  frank  confession  from  a  New  Deal  writer  as  to 
how  the  system  works: 

IProm  the  Washington  Star  of  Btorch  23.  1937) 

"HOT     DOOa"     MIGHT     8PVRN     SUPKEICE     COTTBT     JOBS,     BXTT     OTHERS     ARE 
I  AVAILABLE 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

'"Why  send  us  to  a  nunnery?"  demanded  one  of  the  New  Deal 
lawjcrs  who  had  read  my  culunm  about  putting  Prof.  Pellx  Frank- 
furter's "hot  dogs  "  on  the  Federal  bench  as  "wet  nurse  "  Judges. 
"Why  lock  us  up  at  a  tender  age?  The  courts  aren't  going  to  he 
that  imponant  by  the  time  Roosevelt  gets  through  with  them. 
Please  let  us  see  a  little  more  life  before  condemning  us  to  20 
years  or  so  of  listening  to  WTangling  attorneys" 

This  Is  a  point  of  view  which  may  play  havoc  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  plan  to  appoint  younger  men  to  Federal  Judgeships  Per- 
haps they  won't  want  the  Jobs,  and  he'll  have  to  fall  back  on 
weary  old  poUtlcos  in  search  of  a  snug  harbor  for  their  declining 
years  After  all,  a  lifelong  income  of  from  tlOOOO  to  $20,000  a 
year  Is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  when  you  begin  to  sup  m  your  sixties. 

Otherwise,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  offer  some  of  the  25  additional  Jiuuor  Judgethips  to  some  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  graduates  who  have  st-affrd  the  New  Deal's 
legal  departments  and  h.Tve  done  the  legal  spadework  which  led  to 
the  present  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  old  rule  by  which  Presidents  gave  such  appointments  to 
beaten  Representatives  and  "lame   duck"   Senatorb  wiis  based  on 


more  than  party  patronage  or  the  desire  to  keep  political  antiqui- 
ties from  falling  into  complete  dLsrepalr  It  was  based  on  the 
sound  fact  that  those  who  had  helped  to  prepare  and  pass  Federal 
legislation  were  especially  qualified  to  Interpret  that  legislation 
when    it   came   t)efore   the   courts  for  Judiciary   review. 

By  this  test.  It  is  the  Frankfurter  boys  rather  than  the  'Tubljer 
Stamp  '  Members  of  Congress  who  rate  the  new  Jobs. 

Everybody  knows  that,  since  March  4.  1933.  the  Federal  laws 
have  been  drafted  at  the  west  end  of  Pennsyhtinla  Avenue  and 
that  on  many  occasions  Congress  has  had  to  mark  time  until  the 
administration  draft  of  a  measure  arrived  for  passage.  So  the  men 
who  do  the  drafting  of  the  laws  are  no  longer  at  the  Capitol,  but 
are  scattered  through  the  executive  departments;  and  If  there  is 
need  for  later  Judicial  interpretation  the  Judgeships  should  be 
given  to  the  men  who  prepiared  and  eased  through  the  measures 
Involved. 

So  true  Is  this  that.  In  the  case  of  at  least  two  prominent  New 
Deal  lawj-ors,  the  cautious  statute  which  bars  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  filling  Jobs  which  they  themsehes  have  created 
would  seem  to  bar  these  two  men  from  Judicial  appointment.  For 
Tom  Ccircoran,  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
Ben  Cohen,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  have  done  more  to 
promote  the  passage  of  Judicial  reform  legislation  than  most  of 
the  legislators  who  will  vote  for  it.  And  If  the  measure  goes 
through,  ethical  con.slderations  would  seem  to  debar  them  from 
consideration  for  any  of  the  new  poets  which  the  proposed  legis- 
lation wlU  create. 

Other  Government  lawyers  are  not  so  deeply  involved  and,  when 
the  President  comes  to  pick  his  Judges,  he  will  find  It  difficult  to 
avoid  offering  positions  to  some  of  the  following  members  of  the 
administration's  legal  staff  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  battle: 

Paul  Freund,  Charles  Wy7»nsk"l.  and  Alger  Hiss,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  Edward  F.  Foley,  Charles  Kades,  Henry  Horman, 
Carl  Parbach,  and  Norman  Tletjens.  of  the  P.  W.  A.;  Frederick  B. 
Wiener  and  Nathan  Margold,  of  the  Interior  Department;  Charlea 
Pahy.  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Allen  Throop,  Milton  Katz.  Stuart  Guthrie,  and  Oerald  Swope, 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission:  Clarence  Opfer.  of 
the  Treasury;  Thomas  Emerson,  of  the  Social  Security  Board:  Vin- 
cent D  Nicholson,  general  counsel  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration;  Blackwell  Smith,  of  the  old  N,  R.  A.;  the  old 
A.  A.  A.  group  of  lawyers,  including  Jerome  Prank,  Lee  Pressman 
(now  with  John  L.  Lewis*  C.  I.  O),  Francis  Shay  (now  dean  of 
Buffalo  Law);  Telford  Taylor  and  Donald  Hiss  (brother  of  Alger 
HISS);  David  E  Ulienthal,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  Rus- 
sell L.  Snodgrass,  Max  O'Dell  Trult,  Frank  Watson,  and  Caaslua 
Clay,  of  the  Reconstruction  Ffhance  Corporation, 

These  are  some  of  the  younger  men  who  carried  the  legal  ball 
for  Roosevelt  In  the  first  half  of  the  New  Deal.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  "letter"  In  the  shape  of  some  of  the  Judicial  plums  under 
the  new  set-up  for  the  Federal  courts.  The  only  question  is 
whether  they  will  care  to  accept  an  appointment  which  is  a  life 
sentence  to  any  modern  lawyer  of  energy  and  ambitions  while 
there  are  fortunes  and  careers  to  be  made  In  the  world  outolda 
the  Judicial  cloisters. 


America  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  my  constituents  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan,  the  tenor  of  which  letters  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  United  States'  participation  in  the 
European  conflict.  These  letters  come  from  men  and  women 
In  practically  all  trades,  professions,  business,  and  from  every 
walk  of  life.  Of  these  letters  only  eight  have  stated  that  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  declare  war  against  Ger- 
many, and  even  these  letters  are  faint-hearted  in  their  tone. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Amei'ican  people  should 
be  sane  and  sensible  and  sober,  it  is  now.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  American  citizen  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  war  propagandists  and  warmongers,  it  is 
now.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American  citizen 
should  think  in  terms  of  his  country,  its  welfare,  and  its 
future,  it  is  now. 

Day  by  day,  in  every  way.  the  drift  toward  war  is  more 
apparent  here  in  Washington.    Propagandists  in  and  out  of 
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Congress  are  saying  in  loud  and  vociferous  tones  that  the 
United  States  should  declare  war  against  Germany.  ^ 

You  will  remember  that  in  1917  the  then  propagandists 
said  that  we  should  cndcr  the  World  War  "to  save  the  world 
for  democracy." 

After  losing  thou.sands  of  fine  American  boys  and  spending 
billions  of  dollars,  we  came  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
our  efforts  to  preserve  world  peace  were  futile.  Any  student 
of  history  knows  that  the  pages  of  history  are  dotted  with  the 
ever-recurring  and  insistent  wars  incident  to  Europe.  Amer-  j 
ica  has  been  particularly  free  from  participation  in  these 
connicts.  except  in  the  World  War  of  1917  and  1918. 

Now.  the  question  arises,  should  America  embark  in  this 
European  conflict?  Arc  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America 
willing  that  their  boys  should  be  sent  to  fight  on  European 
soil?  Judging  from  the  letters  that  I  am  receiving,  the  an- 
swer to  both  of  these  questions  is  an  emphatic  •No!"  The 
United  States  has  all  the  problems  that  she  can  safely  handle 
without  participation  in  European  conflicts. 

Let  us  glance  over  the  Washington  record  which  will  boar 
out  my  statement  that  day  by  day.  in  every  way,  we  are 
approaching  the  brink  of  war: 

First.  One  of  the  legislative  measures  now  before  this  Con- 
gress is  S.  1650.  a  bill  to  promote  peace  and  the  national 
defense  through  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  war  by  drafting  the  use  of  money  according  to  abiiiiy  to 
lend  to  the  Government.  This  bill  requests  the  President 
in  time  of  war  to  take  a  census  of  the  net  wealth  of  the  Nation 
and  make  the  net  wealth  of  each  individual  subject  to  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  United  States,  roughly  as  follows: 

Percent 

•  1  000  to   tlOO.OOO 5-10 

$100,000   to   $1.000000 15-25 

$1,000,000    to   $100,000.000. 30-70 

Above    $100.000.000 75 

Sums  borrowed  shall  be  represented  by  bonds  payable  in 
50  years  and  bearing  1  F>ercent  interest — neither  principal 
nor  interest  are  tax  exempt. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  President,  first,  to  accept  property 
or  services  valuable  for  the  prosecution  of  war  and  in  pay- 
ment for  bonds;  second,  to  accept  notes  or  other  obligations 
bearing  a  6  percent  interest  and  secured  by  liens  upon  speci- 
fied property;  and.  third,  to  issue  currency  or  notes  upon  the 
security  of  such  property  or  notes.  This  bill  has  been  severely 
criticized  as  unwise  and  un-American. 

Second.  There  is  also  another  bill  pending  in  Congress. 
S.  4141.  which  provides  revenue  and  facilitates  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  economic  and  industrial  structure  of  the 
Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill,  329  pages  long,  is  another  drastic  move 
tending  toward  war. 

Third.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  high  ofBcial  in  Government  circles,  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  issue  of  June  18,  as  saying:  "Let 
Us  think  in  terms  in  which  Hitler  thinks";  then  he  submits 
this  program: 

First.  Confer  upon  the  President  the  full  wartime  power  to 
prepare  and  defend  America. 

Second.  Confer  upon  the  President  power  to  susp>end  all 
rules,  regulations,  and  statutes,  including  Army  and  Navy, 
and  dep)artmental  seniority  regulations  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment. Interfere  with  the  maximum  speed  in  the  production, 
transportation,  or  manufacture  of  defense  material. 

Third.  Confer  upon  the  President  the  power  to  suspend 
debt  limitation  if,  in  his  judgment,  such  limitation  is 
inadvisable. 

This  would  make  the  President  a  dictator,  and  America 
would  lose  her  boasted  prestige  as  a  Republic  and  substitute 
therefore  a  dictatorship. 

Fourth.  Another  step  which  shows  the  tendency  toward 
war  is  the  annoimcement  of  the  President  of  the  compulsory 
training  of  youth.  This  would  aflfect  both  boys  and  girls 
under  the  statement  made  by  the  President.  This  bill  would 
take  the  boys  and  girls  from  millions  of  American  homes. 


peace  loving  in  their  nature,  and  substitute  in  place  of  the 
peace-loving  home  life,  a  military  training,  directly  or  in- 
directly. This  would  affect  2.000.000  young  men  and  women 
annually. 

Fifth.  Also,  another  compulsory  military  service  bill  has 
been  filed  in  Congress.  This  provid?s  for  the  regiitraticn  of 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  for  war-service  training. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  40.000.000  men.  citizen  and 
alien  residents,  would  come  under  the  registration  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Punishment  by  imprisonment  up  to  5  years  or  a 
fine  up  to  $10,000  is  provided  for  those  convicted  of  failure 
to  register;  and  those  who  have  registered  but  failed  to  report 
for  training  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  military  law. 
The  same  would  apply  to  those  who  desert. 

Sixth.  The  nomination  by  President  Rccsevclt  yesterday, 

Thursday.  June  20.  of  Ht>nry  L.  Stimson  as  Secretary  of  War. 
and  Frank  Knox  as  S^-cretary  of  the  Navy,  created  much  ex- 
citement in  Washington.  This  was  conceded  to  be  a  move  to 
secure  a  war  Cabinet,  as  both  of  these  nominees  have  been 
devout  advocates  of  the  President's  foreign  policy,  and  have 
been  in  favor  of  intervention. 

The  United  States,  durinc  the  last  few  weeks  in  particular, 
has  been  supplying  material  aid  to  the  Allies.  This  .should 
be  done,  however,  in  conformity  to  law.  The  press,  throuph- 
out  the  Nation,  under  date  of  June  19.  1940.  reported  the 
transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  20  high-speed  ves.sels  now  under 
construction,  on  order  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
vessels  involved  are  referred  to  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  10  motor  torpedo  boats  and  10  submarine  chasers, 
variously  called  "mosquito"  vessels  and  "suicide"  boats. 
These  vessels  are  lightly  armored  and  are  designed  to  carry 
and  discharge  torpedos  or  "seagoing"  bombs. 

It  is  obvious  that  their  construction  was  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  the  proposed  transfer  of  these  boats  to 
Great  Britain,  either  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  by  the  builders  of  these  vessels,  appears  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  title  18.  section  23,  of  the  Criminal  Cede  of  the 
United  States.  These  sections  very  definitely  and  positively 
make  it  unlawful  to  knowingly  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any 
ship  or  vessel  wiih  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  belligerents,  while  this  Nation  is  at 
peace. 

While  the  American  people  are  practically  united  against  a 
declaration  of  war.  yet  they  are.  in  my  judgment,  practically 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  perfect  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense in  all  its  units — Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Corps — as  the  best  means  of  keeping  this  Nation  out  of  war. 
EJuring  the  last  7  years  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  yet  we  are  suddenly  informed  by  the 
administration  that  our  national  defense  is  incomplete.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  where  all  this  money 
has  gone  and  if  it  has  been  wisely  spent  for  the  purposes  to 
which  It  was  appropriated. 

Congress  has  manifested  in  this  session  a  willingness  to 
pass  defense  bills,  regardless  of  politics,  because  every  think- 
ing person  knows  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  American  form 
of  government  we  must  be  prepared,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
defend  that  Government,  should  we  be  attacked.  Most  mili- 
tary and  naval  experts  tell  us  that,  with  a  strong  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force.  America  would  be  practically  inviilnerable  from 
the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies. 

Practically  everybody  is  agreed,  then,  that  we  should  spend 
what  is  necessary  for  an  adequate  national  defense.  Every- 
body ought  to  agree  that  the  money  should  be  efSciently 
spent.  Those  who  counsel  caution,  calmness,  firmness,  prac- 
ticality, and  economy  are  not  disloyal  citizens:  nor  are  they 
"peace  at  any  price"  advocates;  they  are  advocates  of  an 
adequate  national  prejjaredness  at  a  prop>er  price. 

We  cannot  forget,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  whereas, 
when  we  started  in  the  first  World  War.  we  only  had  a 
national  debt  of  $1,100,000,000:  now  we  have  a  national  debt 
of   approximately    $45,000,000,000;    and    Congress    has    just 
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authorized  an   additional   national  debt  of  $4,000,000,000 — 
largely  for  national-defense  purposes.  i 

While  we  are  giving  consideration  to  the  thought  of  foreign 
foes,  it  is  high  time  that  we  gave  consideration  to  our  enemies 
within.  The  Dies  investigating  committee  has  demonstrated  i 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  does  exist  in  the  ' 
United  States  a  well-organized  attempt  to  foist  upon  this  j 
country  communism  and  other  radicalism  hostile  to  our  ] 
American  Government  and  to  our  American  principles. 

Many  of  these  Communists  hold  prominent  positions  in 
public  life  and  yet.  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  not  removed. 
The  time  has  come  in  America  w^hen  Uncle  Sam  should  tell 
those  foreigners  who  are  within  our  country  that  they  must 
become  American  citizens,  loyal  to  our  Con.^titution  and  to 
cur  flap,  or  return  to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth. 

No  other  nation  has  been  as  easy  with  the.se  "fifth  column- 
ists" and  other  radical  groups  as  has  our  country.  Under 
our  boasted  "freedom  of  speech,"  we  have  allowed  these  rad- 
icals to  say  anythine:  they  chose  at  any  time  or  place.  We 
must  clearly  distinguish,  however,  between  that  "freedom  of 
speech."  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
"unbridled  license  of  speech."  which  the  radicals  want,  and 
yet  which  has  no  place  in  our  constitutional  history. 

Several  days  ago  a  bill  providing  for  the  deportation  of 
Harry  Bridges  was  before  the  House.  This  bill  was  necessi- 
tated because  the  Department  of  Labor  had  been  derelict  in 
deporting  Mr.  Bridges.  I  listened  in  wonder  to  some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  during  the  debate  on  this  bill,  in  which 
the  speakers  were  shedding  bitter  tears  over  his  deportation 
as  unconstitutional,  and  yet.  during  many  years,  this  same 
man,  Bridges,  has  lived  in  this  country,  sharing  its  rights 
and  its  privileges,  never  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
never  taking  the  constitutional  oath  to  preserve  and  protect 
and  defend  this  country,  never  aflfirming  his  faith  and  love 
for  the  Constitution  and  flag,  but  preaching  his  doctrine  of 
hate  against  our  American  form  of  government. 

I  am  glad  to  .state  that  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  330  yeas  to 
42  nays,  passed  the  bill  to  deport  Mr.  Bridges. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Ten  years  of  my  life  were  dedicated  to  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  my  home  county.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  have  taught  night  classes  in  the  factory  school  in  Flint  for 
many  years,  and  have  come  in  contact  with  thousands  of  fine 
yoimg  men  and  women. 

I  am  receiving  letters  from  these  and  other  young  p>eople. 
These  letters  are  opposed  to  war.  These  letters,  however, 
are  loyal  to  America.  Practically  all  of  the  writers  thereof 
would  be  willing  to  enlist  in  war,  should  our  Nation  be  at- 
tacked, but  practically  all  are  bitterly  opposed  to  America's 
entry  in  European  war. 

From  these  letters  the  following  composite  statement  was 
taken: 

This  Is  the  voice  of  American  youth.  We  were  born  of  the 
Americaii  Nation-born  of  mothers  loyal  and  patriotic  to  the  United 
States.  We  were  nurtured  by  American  ideals  and  American  cul- 
ture— yea.  we  were  nurtured  by  American  democracy.  We  are 
mature  now.  We  have  come  to  hold  an  unbounded  love  for  our 
country;  we  are  patriot.s  We  believe  In  American  ideals,  culture, 
and  democracy  CXir  countrj-  has  Instilled  In  us  an  invincible  love 
for  truth  and  freedom. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  have  a  republican  form  of 
government— that  this  is  a  Government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  Therefore  we  consider  our  public 
officials  as  our  agents,  as  individuals  eager  to  know  our  will  and 
to  act   accordingly.     This  letter   Is  to  help  make    that  will   known. 

American  youth  demands  that  the  United  States  preserve  Itself 
for  tills  role,  that  It  prepare  to  lead  the  world  to  permanent  peace, 
that  this  generation  give  itself  for  progress — not  destruction.  No 
amount  of  loss  of  trade  or  markets  is  worth  entrance  into  foreign 
conflict  No  loss  of  capital  invested  by  those  for  whom  American 
opportunities  were  too  limited  can  Inveigle  or  cn.snare  us  Into  fight- 
ing across  the  seas  We  will  not  t>e  propagandized  by  the  propc.sed 
rightecusne'8  of  any  side  In  any  war.  We  do  not  presume  to  know 
the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  world,  but  wc  do  know  that  wars  solve 
nothing.  We  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  maintenance  of  a  haven  of 
truth,  liberty.  Justice,  and  peace  in  these  our  United  States 

These  are  grave  days  for  the  United  States.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  stay  sane  and  sensible  and  sober,  if  they  will 


refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  infiamed  by  war  propa- 
gandists, if  they  will  think  in  terms  of  our  fine  constitutional 
heritage,  then  this  Nation,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  saved  from 
participation  in  European  war. 

Let  us  build  up  a  fine  national  defense.  Let  us  protect  the 
welfare  of  our  130.000.000  people.  Let  us  build  up  our  na- 
tional resources  and  then,  when  the  European  conflict  is  over, 
let  us  be  the  good  Samaritan  who  will  help  to  rehabilitate 
the  devastated  nations  and  endeavor  with  them  to  bring  on  a 
more  permanent  world  peace. 


The  Dictator  and  the  Devil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOI  .;K  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 


POEM  BY   SEVERANCE  JOHNSON 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the 
author  and  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  quote 
here  in  full  the  copyrighted  poem,  The  Dictator  and  the 
Devil,  by  Severance  Johnson: 

THE   DICTATOR    ANT)   THE  DEVTI, 

Death  was  his  god.    To  Death  he  prayed  for  still 

More  instruments  of  fiendish  pKJwcr  to  kill 

All  In  his  path,  more  gases,  bombs,  more  guns, 

More  warships  of  the  air  to  drop  down  tons 

Of  blasting  tire.    "O  Death,"  he  cried,  "My  foes 

Must  perish.    Once  I  conquered  without  blows. 

I  played  the  Jackal  In  the  lions  dress 

And  some  I  vanquished  with  sheer  frlghtfulness. 

Others  I  undermined  with  agents,  pples. 

Bribes,  secret  plottlngs.  promises,  and  lies: 

Then  suddenly  I  sprang  as  does  the  beast 

Or  the  assas.ein  when  his  victim  least 

Suspects  destruction.    Death.  O  Death,  give  me 

All  of  thy  might  that  irresistibly 

I  may  sweep  all  my  enemies  aside 

And  all  the  world  triumphantly  bestride." 

Death  an«;wered.  "No!  I  am  no  murderer. 

If  you  think  me  an  ally,  then  you  err. 

When  troops  are  sent  to  war  by  men  like  you 

I  come  forthwith,  as  docs  the  nurse,  to  do 

My  bounden  duty     Where  she  falls.  I  take 

What  s  u.-^eless.  so  that  nature  can  remake 

All  into  other  forms  of  life  which  grow 

Until  again  at  la.st  their  way  I  go 

Con.sult  the  Devil.    He  may  give  you  aid. 

He  knows  how  war's  most  frightful  tools  are  made.** 

Death's  supplicant  enraged  sprang  from  his  knees. 

Hf  spoke  not.  for  Death's  cen.sure  Be<!med  to  freeze 

The  curse  upon  his  lips.     Away  he  fl?d 

Unto  the  lower  regions     Guards  In  red 

Asbestos  uniforms  conducted  him 

To  a  great  palace  built  upx'n  the  rim 

Of  a  sulphuric  lake.     Here  on  a  throne 

Of  sabled  satin  Satan  sat  alone. 

The  two  no  sooner  had  beheld  each  other 

Tlian  both  as  with  one  voice  exclaimed.  "Hall,  brother!" 

The  Devil  adding.  "Welcome  to  my  home. 

I  always  knew  that  you  were  bound  to  come. 

You've  seemed  a  despot  after  my  own  heart. 

You  seek  omnipotence  by  every  art 

That's  known  to  devils  and  dictators,  who 

In  fact  are  members  of  the  selfsame  crew. 

So  tell  me  freely  why  you  left  the  light 

And  Journeyed  hither  through  the  depths  of  night." 

The  visitor  repeated  all  his  prayer 

To  Death:  then  said.  "O  Satan,  if  you  share 

My  war  with  me,  I  shall  remember  you 

Abundantly.     I  need  munitions  to 

Destroy  my  foes.     You  have  deposits  vast 

Of  deadly  chemicals,  enough  to  last 

Till  Doom's  Day:  al.so  a  tremendous  crowd 

Of  idle  Imps,  who  all  might  be  allowed 
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To  fab'lcate  asphyxiating  bombs. 

Which  1  can  ufe  to  All  a  million  tombs 

With  still  more  slaughtered  foemen      In  return 

I  n  make  the  nai:cn.«  that  I  conquer  learn 

To  worship  you;  so.  when  their  people  die 

Beneath  my  rule,  their  .'ouls  to  you  will  ny. 

Here  is  the  contract      On  this  dotted  line 

You  sliijn  your  name.     That  signature  Is  mine." 

The  Devils  admiration  for  his  guest 
Turned  into  deep  disgust.     It  wa.s  no  Jest 
To  find  h.mpelf  the  object  or  a  plot 
His  temper  always  ardent  warmer  got. 
A.s  thus  he  spoke:      Fool  was  I  once  when  I 
Rebelled  against   my  Ood  and   through  the   sky 
Fell  headloni?  into  darkne.ss.  but  I  ve  learned 
Much  wisdom  all  the  ages  I  have  burned. 
You  may  fool  many  others  but  not  me. 
Youvc  hid  within  this  document.  I  see. 
Provisions  In  Hne  print  by  which  you  can 
Depose  me  and  pvit  in  here  your  own  man. 
Another  Satan,  who  will  rule  for  you. 
As  in  your  conquered  lands  your  puppets  do. 
Then  of  its  riches  you  will  strip  hell  bare 
And  my  poor  devils  will  be  doomed  to  share 
The  same  vile  fate  which  all  your  subjects  know- 
War.  wa.«te.  and  want,  and  wretchedness,  and  woe. 
But  why  so  many  words,  so  much  ado 
About  a  contract  which,  of  course,  to  you 
Means  nothing      Solemn  treaties  that   you  make 
Are  only  shams  for  you  to  make  and  break. 
At  first  I  thought  you  mad  but  now  I  know 
Much  more  than  madness  sent  you  here  below." 

"Are  you  a  preacher?"  the  dictator  cried. 

•Enough      If  you  refuse  to  Join  my  side 

Then  I  shall  force  you  to  obey  my  will. 

On  earth  those  who  resist  me  I  do  kill. 

A  -6e\i\  may  be  harder  to  subdue. 

But  I  have  ways  of  crushing  even  you." 

On  Satans  sooty  features  gleamed  a  smile. 

"With  me."  he  said,  "you  had  best  stay  a  while. 

A  long,  long  while,  a  whole  eternity; 

For  humans,  like  yourself.  I  never  free. 

I  shill  pa.'S  Judgment  now.     Within  a  cell 

Alone  m  utter  darkness  you  shall  dwell. 

Nearbv  are  other  souls  who  worshiped  might. 

Who   in    their   folly    thought    that    mi^tht    makes   right. 

Lamenting  there  through  all  the  endless  years, 

You  are  condemned  to  weep  as  many  tears 

As  you  have  caused  to  fall  from  others'  eyes 

And  vou  shall  suffer  all  their  agonies." 

Here  the  dictator,  taken  by  surprise. 

Sank    through    trap    doors    to    where    hells    bottom    lies. 


! 


International  Intrigue,  Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONT.\N.\ 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

Thursday.  June  20.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  these  letters  in  the  Record. 
I  now  present  further  evid  nee  which  reveals  international 
intriiiue.  My  purpose  in  placing  this  in  the  Record  is  to  give 
informaticn  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  people  at 
home  who  are  depending  on  us  to  preserve  and  protect  and 
defend  their  rights. 

The  purpose  of  the  administration  backers  is  to  deprive 
Congress  of  power  by  ch-.seling  it  away  from  this  body  inch 
by  inch,  so  that  the  invisible  rulers  can  operate  in  subversion 
of  cur  Government  by  act  of  Congress. 

To  this  I  am  opposed,  and  I  am  opposed  to  all  the  silly, 
stupid  and  unconstitutional  legislation  which  is  now  reach- 
ing the  floor  of  the  House  and  which  the  membership  sup- 
ports Let  us  not  forget  that  we.  ourselves,  will  in  the  end 
beccme  victims  of  our  own  stupidity  If  we  give  the  slightest 


consideration  to  any  legislation  presented  to  this  body  by 
the  invii-ible  Government  of  the  United  States. 

REPORT     OF    THE     POLISH     AMBA.SSAD03     IV     WASHINGTON.     COfNT     JERZT 

pcrrocKi  TO  the  polish  foreign  oftice  in  Warsaw 

January  16.  1936. 
f  Confidential] 

To  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Warsaw: 

Tlie  day  before  yesterday.  I  had  a  longer  discussion  with  Ambas- 
sador Bullitt  in  the  Embassy  where  he  called  on  me  Bulhtt  leaves 
on  the  21st  of  this  month  for  Paris,  from  where  he  has  been  ab.-ent 
foi  almost  3  months.  He  Is  sailing  with  a  whole  "trunk"  full  of 
Instructions,  conversations,  directions  from  President  Roosevelt,  the 
State  Department,  and  Senators  who  belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  In  talking  with  Bullitt  I  had  the  impression  that 
he  had  received  from  President  Roo.sevelt  a  very  detailed  definition 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States  toward  the  present  Euro- 
poan  crisis.  He  will  present  this  material  at  the  Qua!  dOrsay  and 
will  make  use  of  it  in  discussions  with  European  statesmen  The 
contents  of  thtse  directions,  as  Bullitt  explained  them  to  me  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation,  lasting  half  an  hour,  were: 

1  The  vitalizing  foreign  policy,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  severely  and  unambiguously  condemns  totalitarian  coun- 
tries 

2  The  United  States  preparation  for  war  on  sea.  land,  and  air 
which  will  be  carried  out  at  an  accelerated  speed  and  will  con.sume 
the  colossal  sum  of  $1,250,000,000 

3  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  President  that  France  and 
Britain  must  put  an  end  to  any  sort  of  compromise  with  the  totali- 
tarian countries  They  must  not  let  themselves  in  for  any  di.scus- 
slons  aiming  at  anv  kind  of  t<»rritcrial  changes. 

4  They  have  the  moral  assurance  that  the  United  States  will  leave 
the  policy  of  isolation  and  be  prepared  to  Intervene  actively  on  the 
side  of  Britain  and  Prance  In  case  of  war  America  is  ready  to  place 
its  whole  wealth  of  money  and  raw  materials  at  their  disposal 

When  I  raised  the  qtiestlon  as  to  what  sort  of  horoscope  Bullitt 
predicts  for  1939.  he  replied  that  he  feared  danger  of  conflict 
between  France  and  Italy,  on  account  of  colonies.  In  the  spr.ng  He 
thinks  that  the  victory  of  Nationalists  In  Spain  would  put  France 
In  a  verv  difficult  situation,  for  It  is  then  surrounded  by  Fascist 
states  on  all  sides  Mussolini  will  then  surely  speak  up  and 
threaten  France  with  war  As  to  my  question,  whj  thT  Oermany 
would  help  Mussolini  In  such  an  undertaking,  Bullitt  replied  that, 
nccordinf,'  to  his  opin'on  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  Hitler  would  let 
him.self  be  Induced  outside  of  giving  moral  support,  actually  to 
participate  In  such  an  undertaking,  for  It  would  then  be  clear 
that   world  war  was   inevitable. 

Bullitt  asserted  most  definitely  that  France  should  under  no 
circumstances  enter  Into  any  .sort  of  agreement  with  Mussolini. 
Dunnv;  the  last  few  months  the  situation  had  eo  improved  In 
France  that  France  alone  could  defeat  the  Italian  Army  and 
Italian  Navy  if  Italy  should  launch  an  unprovoked  attack  He 
branded  Mus.soUnis  actions  and  methods  as  most  ordinary  gang- 
sterism" and  blackmail.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
Bullitt  also  mentioned  eastern  Europe  and  Germany  He  said 
that  Polish  foreign  policy  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Its  Min- 
ister had  stood  the  test  and  shewn  its  feasibility.  Poland  had  come 
out  of  last  years  autumn  crisis  not  only  with  arms  IfV  its  hands 
but  also  as  a  victor. 

He  questioned  me  immediately  about  relations  l)etween  Poland 
and  Soviet  Russia  and  about  the  significance  of  the  renewal  of 
the  nonaggresslon  pact  between  Poland  and  Russia.  I  replied  that 
evervthlng  written  by  the  pre.ss  on  the  Russian  question  were  mere 
speculations  and  conjectures  The  renewal  of  the  nonaggresslon 
pact  with  the  Soviets  was  a  necessity  of  the  moment,  since  rela- 
tions between  Poland  and  the  Soviets  had  deteriorated  greatly, 
after  the  Czech  crisis.  The  renewal  of  the  nonaggresslon  pact  was 
merely  a  dot  on  the  "1."  no  more  and  no  less  It  only  aimed  at 
renormallzlng   relations  which  had   been   unbalanced   by  events. 

In  reply  to  his  question  regarding  our  trade  agreement  with  the 
Soviets.  I  declared  that  that  agreement  was  In  consequence  of  our 
occupation  of  the  Alsa  region  and  the  great  Industries  there. 
Poland  was  compelled  to  seek  new  export  markets  which  it  found 
to  some  extent  In  Soviet  Russia.  Bullitt's  feeling  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  is  pronouncedly  unfriendly  and  extremely  dl-sdalnful. 
He  declared  moreover  that  Germany  for  the  time  being  was  un- 
likely to  launch  an  attack  on  eastern  Europe  since  on  the  one 
hand  Poland  was  too  strong,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  clarifled  as  regards  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Certain  preparations  would  s'Ul  have  to  be  carried 
out  and  positions  consolidated.  He  expressed  conviction  moreover 
that  Germany  would  carry  out  her  plan  concerning  Ukraine,  but 
not  before  1940  I  did  not  enter  into  discussion  with  Bullitt  about 
such  action  I  merely  asked  whether  western  powers  v.ould  be- 
ccme active  In  such  event  and  whether  they  would  attack  the 
Reich  allegedly  In  order  to  protect  the  Soviet  Union  Bullitt  re- 
plied that  all  Imaginary  armed  Interventions  on  behalf  of  some 
State  which  might  become  the  victim  of  German  aggression  had 
been  abandoned  once  and  for  all  by  democratic  countries. 

(Signed)      Jerzt  Potocki. 
Ambassador  of  the  Polish,  Republic. 
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export  or  THE  POLISH  AUBASSADOR.  COTTNT  JERZT  POTOCKI,  POLISH 
AMBASSADOR  AT  WASHINGTON,  TO  THI  rOKZICN  MINISTER  IN  WARSAW— 
RCTERS    TO    CONVERSATION    WTTH    AMBASSADOR    BUIXJTT 

Washington,  November  21,  1938. 
To  Foreign   Mini.ster  in  Warsaw: 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Ambas- 
sador Bullitt,  who  Is  here  on  a  vacation. 

In  Uie  beginning  he  remarked  that  very  friendly  relations  existed 
between  himself  and  Ambassador  Lukasiewicz  In  Paris,  whose  com- 
pany he  greatly  enjoyed 

Since  Bullitt  regularly  informs  Roosevelt  about  the  Interna- 
tional situation  in  Eur  ipe.  and  particularly  about  Ru.ssla.  great 
attention  is  given  his  reporUs  by  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. BuUill  s|x;aks  vividly  and  interestingly.  Nonetheless,  his 
reaction  to  events  in  Eunjpe  resembled  the  view  of  a  Journalist 
more  than  that  of  a  politician,  for  In  his  conversation  he  alluded 
to  the  entire  scale  of  very  complicated  European  problems.  From 
them  he  draws  very  negative  conclusions. 

Bullitt  shows  ►jreat  pessimism  In  his  conversation  generally  He 
said  the  beginning  of  1939  wt)uld  undoubtedly  be  very  exciting, 
aggravated  by  the  continuous  display  of  the  possibility  of  war  and 
by  threats  from  Gemuiny.  as  well  as  by  the  dangtr  In  the  unclarl- 
fled  situation  in  Europe  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  European  question  has  moved  from  west  to  east,  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  democratic  states  in  Munich  revealed  their 
weakness  ci  mpared  with  the  German  Reich 

Then  BuUitt  spoke  about  the  complete  lack  of  preparation  for 
war  in  Britain  and  about  the  impossibility  of  converting  English 
Industry  to  a  mass  war-production  basis,  particularly  in  the  air- 
plane Industry.  He  expressed  himself  with  unusual  enthusla.sm 
about  the  French  Army  and  conflrmed  the  fact,  nonetheless,  that 
PYench  aviation  Is  outmoded.  According  to  what  military  experts 
told  Bullitt  during  the  fall  crisis  of  1938.  the  war  would  last  at 
least  6  years  and  would  in  their  opinion  end  In  the  complete 
destruction  of  Europe,  and  with  communism  reigning  in  all  states. 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  conclusion,  the  benefits  would  be  taken  by 
Russia 

He  spoke  of  Ru.ssla  with  contempt  He  said  the  last  purge,  par- 
ticularly the  removal  of  Biuecher  had  resulted  In  the  complete 
disorientation  of  the  Red  Army,  which  is  not  capable  of  any  active 
war  exertions  In  general,  according  to  him,  Russia  is  at  present 
the  sick  man  of  Europe,  He  compared  It  with  the  prewar  Ottoman 
state 

About  Germany  and  Chancelor  Hitler  he  sf>oke  vehemently  and 
with  great  hatred  He^said  that  only  energy  at  the  end  of  the  war 
would  put  an  end  to  a  future  great  German  expansloni.sm  To  my 
question  asking  how  he  visualized  this  future  war.  he  replied  that. 
above  all.  the  United  States.  France,  and  England  must  rearm  tre- 
mendously in  order  to  be  In  a  pa'^ition  to  cope  with  German  power. 
Only  then,  when  the  moment  is  ripe,  declared  Bullitt  further,  will 
one  be  ready  for  the  final  decision  I  asked  him  in  what  way  the 
conflict  could  arise  sine-  Germany  probably  wo\ild  not  attack  Eng- 
land and  France  I  simply  could  not  see  the  starting  point  in  this 
entire  speculation 

Bullitt  replied  that  the  democratic  countries  definitely  needed 
another  2  years  until  they  were  fully  armed  Meantime  Germany 
would  probably  have  advanced  with  its  expansion  In  an  easterly 
direction.  It  would  be  the  wish  of  the  democratic  countries  that 
armed  conflict  would  break  out  there  in  the  east  between  the  Ger- 
man Reich  and  Ru».Ma  As  the  Soviet  Union  b  potential  strength  was 
net  yet  known,  it  might  happen  that  Germany  would  have  moved 
too  far  away  from  Its  base  and  would  be  condemned  to  wage  a  long 
and  weakening  war  Only  then  would  the  democratic  countries 
attack  Germany.  Bullitt  declared,  and  force  htr  to  capitulate.  In 
reply  to  my  question  whether  the  United  States  would  take  part  In 
such  war.  he  said.  Undoubtedly,  yes;  but  only  after  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  had  made  the  first  move. '  Peeling  In  the  United  States 
Is  so  tense  against  nazi-ism  and  Hltlerlsm.  he  said,  that  there  Is 
today  a  psychosis  among  Americans  similar  to  that  before  America's 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany  In  1917. 

Bullitt  then  Inquired  about  the  situation  in  eastern  Europe.  He 
ccnflrmcd  the  fact  that  Poland  was  still  a  country  which  would 
resort  to  arms  and  fight  If  Germany  crossed  Its  frontiers  I  well 
ur.derstand  the  question  of  a  joint  frontier  with  Hungary,  he  said. 
Hungarians  too.  are  capable  of  helping  us.  A  Joint  line  of  defen.se 
With  Yugoslavia  would  make  matters  easier  In  regard  to  German 
expansion  Then  Bullitt  spoke  on  the  Ukrainian  question  and  on 
German  eflforts  m  the  Ukraine  He  confirmed  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  a  complete  Ukrainian  staff  which  would  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ukraine  In  the  future  and  which  would  create  there  an 
Independent  Ukrainian  state  under  German  control  "Such  a 
Ukraine."  Bullitt  continued  would  naturally  be  very  dangerous  to 
you.  as  it  would  exercise  direct  influence  on  Ukrainians  m  Eastern 
Congre>8  Poland." 

"Already,"  he  said.  "German  propaganda  has  moved  entirely  in  an 
Ukrainian  nationalist  direction,  and  Carpatho-Ruthenian  Ukraine 
would  serve  as  a  starting  point  in  this  future  undertaking  in  whose 
continued  existence  Germany  is  much  interested,  especially  lor 
strategic  reasons  "  Bullitt  did  not  give  the  Impicselcn  of  being  too 
well  informod  on  the  situation  in  eastern  Europe,  and  he  conversed 
in  a  rather  superficial  way. 

(Signed)     Jfr7y  Potchki. 
Ambassador  of  the  Polish  Republic. 


A  UCTTER  or  DR.  CRAi^NSKI.  IN  KATTOWTTZ.  TO  POLTBH  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
IN  WARSAW.  DATED  NOVEMBER   1,    1938 

I  Confidential  I 

Mr.  Minister:  I  consider  it  my  duty  io  Inform  you  of  what  tran- 
spired between  Mr.  Kuulies  Randa.  former  general  director  of  tlie 
Trzynlce  factory   plants,  and  Mr    Zieleniewski 

This  conversation  Is  of  great  Importance,  for  Mr,  Kuulies  Rand£'  Is 
one  of  the  most  imptirtant  Czech  Industrialists,  whose  name  nas 
lately  been  menf.cned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  Talking  of  the  policy  of  Czechoslovakia,  he 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms: 

"For  a  thousand  years,  the  Czechs  haie  formed  a  political  unit  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  After  they  acquired  Independence  for 
Czechoslovakia,  a  group  tried  to  formulate  an  independent  policy. 
Howtver.  their  efforts  were  frustrated,  and  the  attempt  failed  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Czech  state  should  return  to  its  old  role,  part.ci- 
patlng  in  the  political  destiny  of  the  German  Reich, '> 

Considering  his  position,  Mr  Randa's  words  have  great  Importance, 
and  they  indicate  existing  tendencies  which  have  also  been  observed 
on  other  occasions. 

(Signed)     Dr    Graztnski. 

Wo;cicod. 

REPORT  OF  POLISH    AMBASSADOR    IN    LONDO:S,   COUNT    EDWARD   RACZTNSKl, 
.^  TO    THE     POLISH     MINISTER     IN     WARSAW 

London,  March  29,  1939. 
[Political  report — Confidential] 
To  the  Foreign  Mini.ster  in  Warsaw: 

The  forceful  development  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Czech  crisis 
has  deeply  shaken  public  opinion  here  and  has  also  cau.sed  an  evo- 
lution In  the  attitude  of  the  Government  for  stanch  opposition  to 
Germany  Hitler's  latest  moves  were  only  confirmation  of  what  was 
predicted  and  additional  proof  that  energetic  action  was  necessary. 
The  Czech  events  gained  greater  Importance,  however,  in  the  Im- 
pression Which  they  made  on  the  conciliation  camp  here  The  ad- 
herents to  the  latter  generally  avoided  sincere  announcements  of 
their  predictions  and  hopes  They  generally  limited  them.«elves  to 
declaring  that  Great  Britain  must  limit  Itself  to  a  defense  of  west- 
ern Europe  as  well  ns  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  communications 
of  the  E;rnpire  Central  and  western  Europe,  however,  would  serve 
as  a  sphere  for  German  expansion  from  which  England  could  re- 
treat without  any  great  loss  The  arguments  of  this  camp,  although 
not  loudly  proclaimed,  nevertheless  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
ones:  The  expectation  that  Germany  would  find  it  difficult  to  absorb 
territories  ceded  to  It.  and.  thanks  to  these  difficulties  and  thanks 
to  the  opposition  of  Russia,  would  lose  the  capacity  to  expand,  and 
Its  forcefulness.  It  was  foreseen  that  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany  would  ensue,  which  would  weaken  both,  not  without 
affording  Indirect  advantages  to  the  western  powers  The  rapid 
succession  of  events  by  which  Germany  acquired  valuable,  blood- 
less booty  showed  the  weakness  of  these  arguments  It  indicated 
!  the  fact  that.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  was  un  excuse  for  permitting 
the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  western  powers  to  withdraw  along 
the  line  of  least  r&slstance  Serious  misgivings  arose  when  Ger- 
many, instead  of  losing  force  as  a  result  of  its  action  in  the  east, 
attained  additional  strength  From  this  conviction  resulted  an 
entirely  new  tone  toward  Germany;  It  found  expression  in  the 
political  English  press  in  accordance  with  the  government's  wishes. 
According  to  the  reports  exchanged  in  political  and  diplomatic 
quarters  here  it  was  not  completely  certain  of  the  modifications 
of  the  "conciliation  '  sector.  Sir  John  Simon,  according  to  general 
opinion,  is  found  in  this  sector,  and  Is  also  believed  to  be  the 
father  of  the  project  of  the  Joint  declaration  by  Great  Britain. 
France.  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  The  Premier,  also,  despite 
I  the  determined  tone  of  his  latest  speeches,  no  longer  seemed  free 
from  doubts  as  to  the  gains  in  the  partition  started  at  Munich. 
j  This  wavering  seems,  above  all,  to  concern  English  relations  to 
'  Poland  In  the  defeatist  and  conciliatory  theory  mentioned  above 
there  was  apparently  no  clearly  defined  status  for  us  Now.  In 
view  of  the  German  successes,  which  were  attained  by  pressure, 
I  people  here  begin  to  fear  that  Poland  also  would  end  up  com- 
I  promising  with  Germany,  and  thereby  the  latter  would  be  enabled 
!  rapidly  to  attack  Russia  Unea'^y  at  the  thought  that  in  such  a 
development  the  west  would  also  get  Its  turn,  and  that  German 
pressure  could  not  then  be  repulsed.  This  conclusion  indicates 
that  English-Polish  relations  stand  a  chance  of  becoming  closer. 
In  addition,  a  serious  argument  has  asserted  Itself  for  English 
cooperation  with  us;  ever  more  crystallization  of  the  conviction 
that  Poland,  aside  from  the  Soviets,  after  all.  is  the  only  factor  In 
eastern  Europe  possessing  full  political  Independence  and  foreign 
]  and  domestic  relations  which  permit  of  Independent  decision.  The 
school  of  "conciliation."  as  is  known,  is  striving  here  for  limita- 
tion of  aigUsh  influence  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  for 
defen.se  of  the  Dardanelles  which  safeguard  access  to  the  Black  Sea, 
It  has  been  proven,  however,  that  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  too — 
that  is.  In  the  forefleld  of  Turkey — a  situation  exists  which  is  not 
free  from  menace,  and  that  the  political  mobilization  of  the  states 
of  the  Balkin  Entente  in  accordance  with  England's  wishes  and 
under  Its  tutelage  is  meeting  with  difficulties.  From  all  the  above- 
mentioned  pos&lbliilies  and  from  others  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  pass  over,  the  English  Government  chose  the  suggestion 
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or  Joint  declaration  by  England.  Ftancc.  Poland,  and  the  Soviets 
"te  OKler  to  turn  to  us  Since,  however,  until  very  recently,  diver- 
frences  and  doubts  reigned  within  the  Government  as  to  the 
advi..^ablllty  of  this  active  method,  a  not  very  forceful  or  binding 
form  of  general  declarations  was  chosen,  drafted  m  a  style  permit- 
ting various  Interpretations  Proof  that  the  resulting  weakness  Is 
well  recognized  htre  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Poland  s 
refusal  to  9l(?n  such  a  document  did  not  cause  great  surprise  here. 
and  still  another  instance  must  be  illuminated,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  do  so  this  moment  It  Is  the  status  «f  Brlti.=h-Rus8ian  rela- 
tions As  I  previously  had  the  opportunity  to  Inform  you  In  con- 
nection with  the  departure  of  Minister  Hudson  to  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  (on  the  10th  of  this  month)  the  British  at  the  time 
already  hoped  ver\  much  to  be  able  to  cooperate  politically  with 
the  SovleU.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  lack  of  lively 
Interest.  At  the  time  they  did  it  under  a  condition  which  so  far 
has  never  been  fully  understood  Apparently  they  made  signing 
dependent  upon  Poland's  participation.' 

It  IS  not  known  whether  the  British  Government  turned  to 
Moscow  in  an  effort  to  get  the  signatures  of  the  three  powers,  in- 
cluding France,  and  whether  Moscow  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  At 
any  rate  there  are  manv  indications  lately  that  relations  are  less 
happy  now  than  recently  in  connection  with  British  initiative  I 
shall  mention  this  point  again  when  reporting  on  my  conversation 
With  Ambassador  Kennedy  Here  I  should  like  to  add  that  Am- 
bassador MaJskiJ.  whom  1  frequently  met  at  receptions  given  In 
honor  of  President  Lebrun,  hardly  suppressed  the  facts  that  he 
was  well  pleased  with  the  recent  course  of  events  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  much  self-assurance.  An  element  for  In- 
Btabilitv  in  the  fiovernment  here  became  very  apparent  during 
the  recruiting  dispute  which  for  months  has  been  the  subject  of 
hot  controversies  In  view  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
regular  and  territorial  army.  exF>erts  here  explain  the  Govern- 
ment's hesltancv  in  introducing  the  bill  on  recruiting  for  techni- 
cal reasons.  Thev  claim  that  the  measure  would  have  only  a 
symbjlic.  demonstrative  ImporUnce  for  the  near  future  and  would 
not  coake  It  easier,  but  rather  more  difficult  in  building  up  an 
«i-my.  Aside  from  the  value  of  these  statements.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
vacillations  seem  to  be  traceable,  above  all.  to  his  fear  that  the 
labor  unions  which  oppose  his  recruiting  schemes  will  line  up 
against  him  thereby  stirring  up  differences  in  Parliament,  which 
is  DOW  almost  unanimous.  Instead  of  introducing  the  recruiting 
law.  the  Premier  for  the  time  being  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  doubling  of  the  so-called  territorial  army  up  to  a 
figure  of  340.000  men 

MT     CONVXKSATION    WTTH     AMBASSADOR    KENNEDY 

This  Sizing  up  of  the  situation  here  was  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  which  I  had  on  the  28lh  of  this  month  with  the 
American  Ambassador.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  which,  according  to  your 
Instructions.  Mr    Minister.  I  submitted  to  Director  Lublonskl. 

1  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  p>olnt -blank  about  the  conference  which  he 
Is  supposed  to  have  had  recently  with  Mr  Chamberlain  concerning 
Poland  Kennedy  was  surprised  and  declared  categorically  that  a 
conversation  of  such  special  significance  never  took  place.  At  the 
same  time,  and  then-by  contradicting  his  own  assertion  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Kennedy  expressed  displeasure  and  surprise  that  his 
colleagues  In  Paris  and  Warsaw,  "who  are  not.  as  himself,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  a  clear  picture  cf  conditions  in  England. '  should  talk 
so  openly  about  this  conversation  As  I  saw  that  I  would  not  attain 
very  much  In  this  way  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the  present 
situation  and  begged  the  Ambassador  to  judge  Britain's  willingness 
for  armed  action  I  have  already  reported  to  you,  Mr  Minister, 
by  telegram,  on  this  part  of  the  conversation  Kennedy,  who  in- 
timated that  his  opinion  was  based  on  a  series  of  talks  with  local, 
competent  quarters,  declared  he  was  convinced  that  should  Poland 
decide  to  resist  Germany  by  arms,  especially  with  regard  to  Danzig. 
It  would  draw  England  in  its  wake  That  would  not  be.  as  Kennedy 
emphasized,  a  result  of  greater  cordiality  than  shown  by  Britain  to- 
ward us  In  the  past,  but  merely  a  result  from  political  necessity 
Should  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  be  undecided,  then  conciliatory 
elements  In  the  Government  would  use  that,  as  the  Ambassador 
said,  to  Induce  Britain  to  renounce  binding  Itself  to  us.  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  of  the  opinion  that  In  local  gcvernmcnt.^  doubts  con- 
tinue to  exist  whether  Poland  Is  irrevocably  determined  to  resist 
with  regard  to  Danzig.  In  view  of  the  present  conditions  which 
are  changing  with  lightning  speed,  assurances  of  tills  kind  would 
necessarily  have  been  repeated  frequently. 

I  thereupon  touched  on  the  Russian  question  Mr  Kennedy  was 
pretty  reticent  and  obviously  did  not  want  to  t>e  drawn  Into  discus- 
sion on  British  procedure  toward  Moscow  (and  also  on  dlfUculties 
which  this  procedure  might  encounter)  He  confined  himself  to 
the  characteristic  utterance  that  the  British  Government  attached 
more  Importance  to  its  cooperation  with  Poland  than  with  Russia 
That  much  I  heard  from  Mr  Kennedy  himself  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  nimor*  circulating  among  Journalists  here  to  the  effect 
Ihmt  the  Ambasmidor  MCtually  did  talk  with  the  Premier  in  recent 
days  about  castfro  Europe.    On  this  occndton.  it  is  amertcd  that  he 


empha-slzed  that  America's  sympathies  for  England  In  case  of  a  con- 
flict wculd  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  determination  with 
wh;ch  England  wotiJd  take  care  of  European  states  threatened  by 

Germany.  „ 

(Signed)      Edward  Racztnskt. 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 


LETTEE 
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•  In  <h*  Frtfelfti  Offlr*  t  wiw  Informed  in  thlx  rtTrct,  wtui«  the 
Hoyleu  on  th*»  (rthrf  hand  il^ny  ihi"  Apparently  ih-rp  la  a 
raUatIC  inl#fpfeta»l»'ti  here  Ttir  Utvitniiofi  wwi  •rtit  In  fmir  atmn* 
and  the  |l<»vlet«,  ••  Miry  a^^rr*  uri-ept  wi'lcut  uny  rnndltion* 
Th<*y  arrenf  however  lUiv  in  <hl«  form  and  with  pariUipa(lL/n  aa 
ilt#  Vritiah  tfruptJMMl  itru<(UX*». 


FROM     THE     POLISH     CENTmAL     ST*FT      (DEPARTMENT     TWO)      IN 
WARSAW.    TO    THE    FOREIGN    MINISTER    IN    W.ARSAW 

Warsaw,  August  S.   1938. 
I  Confidential] 
(Concerns  the  Internttlonal  situation  as  seen  In  Portugal) 

The  British  military  mis'^lon  at  present  Is  busy  In  Portucal  trying 
to  outline  milKary  cooperation  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain. 
Admiral  Wodehouse  submitted  the  British  demands  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Portuguese  Army  and  Navy,  but  all  British  projects  were 
sabotaged  by  the  Portuguese  War  Ministry  and  Government.  In 
fact,  the  British  mission  did  not  receive  a  reply.  Thereupon  Admiral 
Wodehouse  conferred  with  British  Ambassador  Selbv.  who  advised 
the  admiral  to  remain  calm  and  reserved.  Finally  Wodehouse  sent 
a  direct  report  to  London  Concerning  this  direct  report  Wodehouse 
him.'ielf  said : 

"I  asked  London  whether  I  am  to  point  the  pistol  to  their  heads 
or  whether  I  am  to  wait.     Anyway  I  shall  now  be  more  strict  with 

them."  w     ..      J 

The  Portuguese  Gen  Pelxote  E.  Cunha.  known  as  the  right-hand 
man  of  Salazar.  who  carries  otit  reforms  of  the  army  personnel, 
told  me  that  Portugal's  future  depended  on  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  that  SpTin.  quite  Independent  of  the  outcome  of  the  civil 
war  was  a  permanent  threat  to  Portugal,  and  that  Portugal  would 
welcome  the  weakening  of  Spain  even  at  the  price  of  separating 
Catalonia  from  Spain. 

Lt.  N  Chamberlain,  member  cf  the  British  military  mission,  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  a  Europjean  war.     He  said: 

"We  know  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  bluffing.  Together  with 
the  younger  officers  of  our  staff  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
start  war  immediately." 

He  explained  that  Germany  could  svirprl.se  nobody  by  new  war 
machinery,  that  the  German  army  was  unprepared,  that  old 
German  airplanes  and  armored  nraterial  had  but  little  practical 
value,  and  that  Germany  was  In  a  bad  moral  and  economic  posi- 
tion (possibility  of  overthrow  of  German  regime).  He  added  that 
Germany  lacks  ore.  oil.  rubber,  and  food  Germany's  possible  part- 
ner. Italy,  was  in  even  a  worse  condition,  siftce  she  was  without  any 
war  materials  whatsoever  He  a.ssured  me  that  under  the  present 
clrcumstjjnces  war  seemed  unavoidable  and  declared  It  would  bo 
better  to  start  war  new  when  there  was  less  possibility  of  danger. 
He  pointed  out  that  at  present  Great  Britain  can  count  on  close 
cooperation  with  United  States.  I  asked  Chamberlain  whether 
England  in  this  event  meant  to  Introduce  military  conscription. 
He  answered  that  he  did  not  think  so.  for  the  following  reasons: 
London  was  convinced  that  the  most  useful  weapons  would  be 
the  Navy,  the  air  force,  and  armored  units,  as  well  as  participa- 
tion in  warfare  of  trade  and  Industry.  He  added  that  It  was 
possible,  of  course,  that  as  a  result  of  events  of  the  war.  general 
mobilization  might  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

Colonel  Daly,  of  the  British  military  mission,  appeared  to  be 
optimistic  over  the  results  of  the  commission's  work  He  hinted 
that  Great  Britain  would  apply  methods  which  would  guarantee 
success.  He  said  that  at  present  everything  was  being  done  here 
to  bring  about  an  end  of  purchases  of  German  war  material.  He 
added  that  recent  experiences  with  German  war  materials  In  Ru- 
mania were  unsatisfactory.  Colonel  Daly  revealed  that  Germany 
lately  had  sold  certain  arms  to  "red"  Spain  On  the  British 
possibilities  in  a  future  war.  Colonel  Daly  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Chamberlain,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  good  result-s  had 
already  been  achieved  In  obtaining  cooperation  with  United  States. 
As  to  the  Introduction  of  military  conscription  in  Great  Britain. 
Colonel  Daly  declared  that  England  by  general  military  prepara- 
tions, target  practice,  and  the  establishment  of  strong  volunteer 
corps,  had  created  the  necessary  conditions  for  large-scale  extension 
of  the  British  Army  He  added  that  Great  Britain  had  organized 
great  strategical  reser\es  in  the  colonies,  particularly  In  India. 

In  the  last  2  years  staff  officers  for  future  wars  are  systematically 
trained  at  academies:  An  academy  for  training  high  officers  for 
leading  posts  in  political,  administrative,  and  military  authorities, 
and  an  imperial  military  college  for  preparation  of  officers  of  lower 
rank  In  addition,  the  number  of  preparatory  courses  for  general 
staff  officers  has  been  doubled  Thus,  said  Daly.  Great  Britain  has 
created  an  organization  for  the  whole  Empire  In  preparation  for 
the  coming  conflict 

Commander  Oade,  American  naval  attach^,  said  to  mo  at  the 
time 

"We  are  completely  on  the  side  of  democracy  an  far  as  Ideas  are 
concerned  At  present  the  po«<siblline<»  for  speedy  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ktimcf  are  bring  studied  In  Am»Tif-n  On*-  n.u«t  ron- 
clurte  that  help  •hall  ml  b^  fnt  an  in  the  World  War  only  nftrf 
1  year  when  the  nr*t  American  <M)idler*  ifitervmed  n/iivrly  but 
in  the  roUf»r  of  7  U>  lo  day*  Aa  noon  aa  th«  war  b«ein»  1  (KH) 
alfplan***  i»r«>  to  tv  »««f)t  ' 

^um^mlnn^•'r  (tuti-  ft)f»h«^m'>r«>  drew  my  attenfum  t«  the  unixr* 
miMible  mMh'xU  of  Grrmnn  p#n*«fiiti</n  in  H-'uih  Am«TUa  t/i 
whiclt  the  Uiiil'-tJ  |»ia(<-ii  c<'uJa  n<A  cu«»r«t      0'ni«»aiid«r  Oade  !• 
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a  man  who  enjoya  the  confidence  of  Booeevelt  and  la  a  jjcrsonal 
friend  of  his.  He  haa  very  close  relations  with  Btlglum.  and  is  a 
friend  of  the  Belgian  King.  He  Is  very  unfriendly  toward  Ger- 
many.    Personally  he  U  very  wealthy. 

Prom  conversations  with  Chamberlain.  Daly,  and  Gade  I  derived 
a  feeling  of  quiet  certainty — of  close  cooperation  In  case  of  a  con- 
flict I  talked  more  frequently  with  local  Italians  They  are 
extremely  nervous,  much  Interested  In  our  attitude  in  a  future 
conflict:  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  they  pointed  to  thr  menace 
to  mankUid  and  to  civilization  in  a  future  war.  which,  for  this 
reason,  must   be  avoided  at  all  cost. 

Wblle  the  French  Fleet  was  here.  Commander  Darrleux.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  regarded  as  the  comliig  man 
of  the  French  Navy,  and  known  to  me  from  an  earlier  visit  to 
Lisbon,  as  leader  of  a  destroyer  unit.  Invited  me  personally  to 
board  the  adnurul  ship,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Inspection  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Bram  I  went,  tcgither  with  Captain  Stefanowicz.  ard 
accompanied  by  the  French  Minister.  We  were  the  only  foreigners 
there. 

Beam  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  Tejo  River,  far  away  from  any 
possibility  of  closer  Inspection  In  the  cctirse  of  the  conversation 
Commander  Darrleux  spoke  pretty  calmly  about  the  possibility  of 
future  conflict  Above  all  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  France 
the  rightist  circles  and  rightist  press  are  unnecessarily  afraid  and 
that  they  Juat;ed  the  situation  Incorrectly.  He  regards  the  pacifism 
cf  the  democracies  as  tlieir  biggest  mistake,  for  by  this  creed  one 
cannot  be  first  In  starting  the  war.  In  this  manner  one  puts  a 
most  valuable  trump  card  Into  the  hands  of  the  opponents-  that 
of  siupnse  But  he  has  opinions  somewhat  beyond  this  view  He 
believes  It  will  be  po-sslble  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Italians 

In  conclusion.  I  .'^hould  like  to  emphasize  the  calm  and  unanimity 
of  view  of  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 


What  It  Mean.s  to  Me  To  Be  an  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  (  ALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  WRITTEN  BY  PAUL  BULLOCK,  JR. 


Mr.  'VOORHIS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  sincere,  and  I  hope  justifiable,  pride  that  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  the  following 
essay  on  a  great  subject  by  Paul  Bullock.  15-year-old  high- 
school  student  of  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

WHAT   rr   MEANS  TO   ME  TO  BE  AN   AMERICAN 

(By  Paul  Bullock,  Jr.) 
(The    prl?e    winning    essay    delivered   over    KHJ    Monday   evening. 

June  3.    in   competition    sponsored    by    the    American   Legion) 

To  me.  t>elng  an  American  Is  more  than  Just  a  great  privilege. 
It  carries  with  It  a  responsibility — a  respcn.'-iblllty  to  the  millions 
of  oppressed  people  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  America  as 
the    last    citadel    of    hope    and    security    on    this   war-torn    planet. 

On  our  fertile  soil,  rich  crops  are  grown.  Elsewhere,  the  soli  Is 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  young  men  who  are  lighting  against 
one  another  without  quite  knowing  why.  America  Is  great  becau'^e 
her  people  are  tolerant  and  unafraid.  We  know  that  the  truth 
cannot  be  permanently  crushed.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  future. 
We  Americans  realize  that  human  liberty  Is  the  most  precious 
possession  that  a  people  can  hax'e. 

In  other  countries  the  people  have  destroyed  dearly-won  free- 
dom and  have  submitted  to  the  rule  Of  a  dictator  But  dictator- 
ships cannot  endure  For  in  them  there  is  no  room  for  individual 
Initiative  or  ambition.  The  Individual  inevitably  loses  his  self- 
respect  And  when  self-respect  no  longer  exists,  progress  stops 
Over  here,  the  coal  miner  and  the  banker  are  on  an  equal  basis 
politically  We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  human  beings  are 
eaaentially  alike  We  have  let  the  bars  down  and  have  said  to 
young  America:  "You  have  your  chance.  Now  let  s  see  what  you 
can  do  "     That,  to  me.  Is  the  great  virtue  of  Americanism 

We  Americana  are  free— free  from  fear  and  free  from  hate.  1 
can  walk  down  the  utrect  with  my  neighbors  without  fearing  the 
dupleaMure  of  an  Iron  guard  or  a  geatapo.  I  can  talk  and  think 
and  act  a*  »  free  human  being,  not  a«  the  inalgninrant  pawn  of  n 
dirlnlor  My  thoufht*  ara  my  own.  not  thone  of  •ome  propairanda 
miniDter     I  am  not  uuKht  to  hat«  oihsrn 

In  a  faw  jrear*  I  nhall  hava  all  the  raapnn«lblllti««  and  rii^htM 
Of  a  citl/en  I  (ihall  ba  ahia  to  ehooa*  my  rureer  freely  Mr 
ronaciartr*  u  mr  duuior  I  am  oot  forcad  to  m«k<«  war  on  my 
toUow  touman  lMUt««.    Aod  I  in«k«  my  crwn  Ctaynom     Ml  tbaa* 


things  mean  a  great  deal  to  me.  Tbey  are  made  possible  t>ecaube 
I  live  In  America. 

All  races  and  all  religious  sects  have  contributed  more  than 
their  share  to  American  life.  Science,  art.  literature,  btulness, 
medicine,  law.  Government — in  all  these  fields  our  knowledge  haa 
been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Catholics  and  Jews  and 
Italians  and  Germans.  To  me.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  live  In  a 
country  where  opportunities  for  all  still  exist. 

America  Is  not  perfect  But  where  else  in  this  world  can  one 
live  In  the  peace  and  security  which  we  Americans  have  taken 
for  granted?  The  future  Is  still  bright.  There  la  still  hope. 
That's  what  being  an  American  means  to  me. 


National  Rifle  Association  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    C.   B.    LISTER 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  some  irrespon- 
sible remark.s  have  been  made  on  the  floor  which  seem  to 
cast  reflection  on  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
which  the  following  will  correct: 

National  Rifle  AssociAnoN  or  America, 

Washington,  D.  C  .  June  5,  1940. 
To  All  Indit'idual  Members  and  Officers  of  Affiliated  Clubs: 

1.  On  Tuesday.  May  21.  Representative  Samuel  Dlcksteln, 
Twelfth  District.  New  York  City,  taking  advantage  of  the  congres- 
sional Immunity  which  makes  it  impossible  to  sue  him  for  slander 
or  libel,  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  was  an  unqualified  lie  In  Its  presentation  of  pur- 
ported facts  and  an  unqualified  slander  in  its  implications  and 
Innuendo. 

2.  Mr.  Dickstein's  statement  must  be  viewed  as  a  considered 
attack  on  the  National  Rifle  Association  because  It  was  not  made 
during  the  normal  course  of  any  debate  and  the  newspapermen 
at  the  Capitol  were  notified  in  advance  that  the  statement  was  to 
be  issued. 

3     He    s&ld: 

(a)  that  the  as.soclatlon  "had  at  one  time  sent  representatives 
to  the  bund.  In  1938,  to  solicit  memberships"; 

(b)  that  the  as.soclatlon  "was  recently  exposed  In  the  press 
when  It  was  found  out  that  this  association  had  sold  rifles  to 
members  of  the  Christian  Front"; 

(c)  that  "today  2  bund  posts  of  storm  troops  are  known  to 
be  drilling  with  rifles  more  Intensely  than  before"  and  that 
"their  rifles  are  sold  to  thorn  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C";  and 

(d)  that  "it  Is  certainly  a  serious  situation  when  an  organi- 
zation sells  Government  rifles- -and  at  reduced  prices  at  that-  to 
Nazi  agents  and  alien  agitators  and  this  Is  sanctioned  by  a 
cltizen.s'  rifle  training  division  of  the  United  States  Government." 

4.  The  facts  are: 

(a)  The  National  Rifle  Association  has  not  at  any  time  sent 
a  representative  to  the  bund  or  to  any  other  organization  to 
solicit  memberships.  Every  member  and  club  officer  knows  that 
the  association  employs  no  solicitors,  pays  no  commissions  on 
memberships,  and  that  the  limited  stafT  makes  It  difficult  to  even 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  established  leagues  and  State  a.sso- 
clations. 

(b)  The  "exposure"  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  In  connec- 
tion With  the  Investigation  of  the  Christian  Front  (an  antl- 
Jcwish  but  not  "bund"  organization)  came  at  a  time  when  the 
association  had  been  cooperating  for  more  than  a  year  with 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  proper  committees  of  Omgress 
in  endeavoring  to  ferret  out  stibverslve  elements  In  America. 
Three  of  the  Christian  Front  members  arrested  by  the  F  B  I. 
were  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association — but  one  had  been 
a  member  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  at  the  time  of  his  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  enrollment,  a  second  hud  been  endorsed  by 
this  gxiardsman.  the  third  had  been  endorsed  by  the  second  These 
men  were,  of  course,  promptly  eliminated  from  the  National  Rifla 
AwMOclHtiun  According  to  press  reports,  a  large  number  of  New 
York  City  policemen  and  Mew  York  National  Otanrd  men  were  also 
member*  of  the  Chrlhtinn  ^ont  They  were  nil  armed  by  the  citf 
of  New  York  or  by  the  KrdTal  Oovernment  All  hMj  taken  the  ra- 
quired  oaths  to  support  ibe  laws  and  tha  Oovernment  of  tha 
United  mates 

'n»e  a*»w>cisiion  reiireis  that  out  of  a  memberhhip  of  approxl* 
mataly   0,000   to   tha   Maw    Yurk   M«tro{K/Ut«o   waa,   9  at«u   war* 
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found  to  be  Chrtatlan  Frontert— but  submit*  that  this  Is  a  far 
■mailer  percentage  than  was  apparently  true  of  the  New  York 
CUy  police. 

(c)  The  association  does  not  sell  arms  or  ammunition  to  any 
Individual  or  organization  The  Director  of  Civilian  Marksman- 
Bhip.  War  Department,  may  sell  specified  rifles  and  ammunition 
to  individual  members  of  the  a8-=Gclatlon.  During  the  time  that 
the  association  has  been  furnishing  leads  and  otherwise  cooperat- 
ing with  the  proper  agencies  in  discovering  and  following  the 
activltu-s  of  subversive  organizations.  Just  12  Individuals,  out  of  a 
tot*l  of  over  a  quarter-million  Individual  and  club  members,  have 
beon  found  to  bo  affiliated  with  un-Amcrican  groups  The  ma- 
jority of  the  12  were  involved  from  the  standpoint  of  religious 
rather  than  International  situations.  A  recent  check  of  3.000 
names  of  persons  suspected  as  bund  members  has  shown  only 
8  rifles  purchased  since  1927  by  pe<  pie  on   this  list. 

(d)  Every  applicant  for  Individual  membership  mu.'5t  be  endorsed 
by  a  present  member  or  by  a  military,  police,  or  Judicial  officer. 
Kvery  applicant  Is  required  to  certify  over  the  signature  of  his 
endorser  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  It  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  enrollment  In  the  National  Rifle  Association  In- 
volves at  least  as  much  check-up  and  endorsement.  If  not  more,  as 
doea  t-nhstment   In  most   National   Guard  and  Regular  Army   units. 

(e>  Every  club  application  for  enrollment  as  a  unit  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  In  which  the  club 

Is  located 

(f)  The  sale  of  ce-rtaln  arms  and  ammunition  U-  citizens  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  Congreas  as  a  national-defense  measure  under  section 
113  of  the  National  Defense  Act  Such  sales  are  not,  as  Mr  Dick- 
BTON  said,  made  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  cltlze»»'  Ttfle-tralning  division  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment The  sanction  comes  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sales  are  made  by  the  War  Department.  Director 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  None  of  the  arms  so  sold  have  ever  been  u.«ed  against 
the  United  States,  but  many  of  the  past  purchasers  have  given 
their  lives  or  risked  their  lives  In  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
States.  Mr  Dickstttn's  autobiography  in  the  Concre5vsion.\l 
KrcoRD  shows  no  evidence  of  his  having  similarly  risked  his  life  for 
the  sjike  of  the  Nation,  in  tlie  safety  of  whose  Congress  he  makes 
slanderous  statements  concerning  one  of  the  country's  best  known, 
most  praised,  practical  patriotic  organizations 

5  As  a  direct  result  of  this  attack  by  Mr  Dickstein  the  sale  and 
l.sKue  of  Government  rifles  and  ammunition — Including  .22's — 
has  already  been  suspended  by  order  of  the  President  In  such 
manner  has  "the  gentleman  from  New  York'  aided  the  preparations 
of  America  to  train  and  equip  Its  citizens  to  meet  any  Invader 
and  to  defend  our  homes  and  factories  from  'fifth  column"  activi- 
ties Surely  this  result  was  not  In  his  mind  when  he  made  his 
unwarranted,  unexpected,  and  unsupported   attack. 

6  We  appreciate  the  many  loyal  and  indignant  letters  which 
have  come  to  the  association  since  the  publication  cf  Congressman 
DicKSTTiN's  statement  We  suggest  that  members  who  know  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  personally  and  their  fellow  club  members  are 
toncerned.  communicate  those  facts  to  their  own  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  No  organization  in  America  has  cooperated  more 
loyally  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Dies 
committee  in  the  effort  to  tincover  un-American  activities  No 
civilian  organization  has  worked  more  loyally  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  through  many  years  to  develop  a  more  adequate 
national  defense  America  has  never  been  In  greater  need  of  an 
adequate  small-arm.s  training  program  for  Its  loyal  citizens  than 
Is  the  case  today.  This  is  the  time  to  build  up.  not  tear  down. 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nattonal   Rin-E   Association, 
C    B,  Lister. 

secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Party  of  the  **Fifth  Column,"  Part  5 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.   1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  picked  up  the 
paper  this  morning  I  found  an  article  with  the  heading, 
"Prepared  U.  8.  Can  Lick  Hell  Out  of  the  World.  Says 
Baruch."  I  say.  there  is  nothing  to  hold  Mr.  Baruch. 
Mr.  Warburg.  Mr.  Morgenthau.  and  the  rest  of  the  inter- 
national bankers  from  siarting  out  in  defense  of  their  own 
rotten  system. 

I  have,  since  I  came  to  Congress,  gradually  revealed  in- 
formation leading  to  the  real  international  "fifth  column." 


and  Mr.  Morgenthau.  by  his  treasonable  act  of  selling  our 
ships  to  a  foreign  nation,  confirms  my  statements  and  signs 
the  Indictment  of  the  international  bankers. 

It  was  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  M.  Paul  Mantoux.  Albert 
Strauss,  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  and  other  international  bank- 
ers who  wrote  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  Trianon,  which 
left  Europe  open  for  the  war  raging  today. 

It  was  Mr.  Baruch  who  testified  that,  "I  probably  had  more 
power  than  perhaps  any  one  man  did  in  the  war,"  and  I.  to 
be  just  to  these  international  racketeers,  will  grant  that  they 
are  using  that  power  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war 
today.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  innocent  people  must 
suffer  and  young  men  must  d:e  in  order  to  defend  the  most 
insidious  and  destructive  "fifth  coliunn"  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  international  bankers  and  the  communists  that  they 
nourished  and  set  in  power  when  they  financed  Lcnin  and 
Trotsky  in  Russia.    This  is  the  invisible  government. 

As  I  lock  over  the  record  of  20  years  ago,  I  wonder  why 
Congress  has  not  placed  this  information  before  the  public 
so  that  the  people  could  know  who  the  real  destroyers  are. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Morgenthau  than 
what  he  has  done,  for  he  and  his  bankers  are  perfectly  willing 
to  sacrifice  this  Nation's  security  and  our  defense  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  unholy  tribe.  It  is  this  "fifth  column." 
the  international  bankers,  which  is  the  greatest  threat  and 
danger  to  our  own  people,  and  whose  power  must  t>e  curbed 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  peace.  Gold  certificates  and  gold- 
bearing  obligations  payable  to  foreign  nations  should  be  re- 
pudiated and  the  gold  set  aside  as  security  and  protection 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs. 
When  the  international  bankers  are  deprived  of  using  gold  as 
though  it  were  their  own  property,  there  will  be  tranquillity 
and  peace  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  to  lick  the  real  war  mongers,  the  international  bankers. 
It  was  a  member  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  it  Co.  who  financed 
Trotzsky  and  Lenin  in  Russia,  and  it  was  Mr.  Warburg  who 
aided  in  furnishing  money  through  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Syndicate,  the  Nya-Banken.  and  through  the  Deutsch 
Reichsbank.  to  finance  and  further  aid  the  Communists  in 
Russia.  It  is  by  their  sanction  and  aid  that  communism 
is  now  a  threat  in  the  United  States  which  the  people  them- 
selves must  eradicate  because  the  Government  has  failed  to 
do  its  duty. 

It  is  the.se  same  international  bankers  who  dominate  the 
White  House  and  who  have  written  the  policies  of  the  New 
Deal  for  the  past  7  years,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  undermined  this  Government  for  30  years.  It  is  the 
same  bankers  who  were  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  that  has  made  peons  out  of  the  American 
people. 

With  these  international  destroyers,  I  include  their  under- 
cover man.  Sidney  Hillman,  a  Ccmmunist.  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
k  Co.,  who  were  so  active  in  involving  us  in  the  World  War. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  select  these  people  to  run  the  United  States,  when 
they  have  had  no  part  in  the  creation  and  building  of  the 
structure  itself.  Like  carrion  crows,  they  have  lived  upon 
the  people  of  this  Nation  for  many,  many  years,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  put  them  in  their  right  place. 

It  is  this  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  to  light  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  called  "invisible  government"  are  now  realizing  that 
they  are  being  exposed,  and  are  using  every  effort  to  hurry 
the  plan  that  was  laid  30  years  ago. 

However,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  for  Mr.  Woodring.  the 
recent  Secretary  of  War.  realizing — as  I  have — the  real  "fifth 
column"  stated: 

I  will  never  stand  for  sending  American  boys  Into  E^Jrope■s 
shambles  There  Is  a  comparatively  small  clique  of  International 
financiers  who  want  the  United  States  to  declare  war  and  get  Into 
the  European  mesa  with  everything  we  have,  including  cur  man- 
powi-r. 

They  don  t  like  me  becau.se  I'm  against  stripping  our  own  de- 
fenses for  the  sake  of  trying  to  stop  Hitler  3,000  nulea  away. 
Eventually  they  wUl  force  me  to  resign. 
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The  ex-Secretary  of  War  made  this  statement  some  time 
ago.  for  he  realized  that,  did  he  perform  his  obligated  duty. 
the  International  financiers  would  not  permit  him  to  remain 
In  office.  That  is  precisely  what  has  happened,  for  he  has 
now  been  forced  to  resign.  However,  In  Mr.  Woodrlng's 
resignation,  and  in  the  traitorous  transfer  of  ships  to  a  be\- 
ligerent  power,  the  real  "fifth  columnists"  have  signed  their 
own  indictment,  and  my  statements  are  vindicated  by  their 
own  acts. 

I  realize  that  it  is  foolish  to  make  a  prediction,  out  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Germany  will  be  at  war  with  Russia  before 
it  Is  all  over.  The  Russian  Government,  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  our  own  international  bankers,  the  invisible  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of 
people,  and  they  are  Incompatible  with  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic  of  the 

United  SUtes. 

I  may  have  been  harsh  in  my  expose  and  in  my  state- 
ments, and  I  have  been  criticized,  but  win  or  lose,  we  must 
save  America,  and  set  principle  above  profit.  It  was  upon 
those  ideals  that  this  country  became  a  great  Nation,  and  it 
is  only  upon  those  principles  that  we  can  maintain  and  sup- 
port the  structure  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  these  principles. 


The  Irresponsibles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Friday.  June  21.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   ARCHIBALX)  MacUHSH 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to 
insert  in  the  Rxcord  a  statement  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  responsibility  of  American  writers  and 
scholars.  If  his  judgment  may  be  taken  as  clairvoyant  of  cor- 
rection, we  shall  have  in  these  articulate  ones  a  steadier 
vanguard  for  national  solidarity  in  days  ahead  than  we  have 
had  in  recent  years. 

[Prom  the  NaUon  of  IiCay  18,  1940] 

History.  If  honest  history  contlntie*  to  be  written,  will  have  one 
question  to  ask  of  our  generation — people  like  ourselves  It  will  be 
asked  of  the  books  we  have  written,  the  carbon  copies  of  our  cor- 
respondence, the  photographs  of  our  faces,  the  minutes  of  our 
meetings  In  the  famous  rooms  before  the  portraits  of  our  spiritual 
begetters.  The  question  will  be  this:  Why  did  the  scholars  and  the 
writers  of  our  generation  In  this  country,  witnesses  as  they  were  to 
the  destruction  of  writing  and  of  Bcholarship  In  great  areas  of 
Europe  and  to  the  exile  and  the  Impriaonment  and  murder  of  men 
whose  crime  was  .scholarship  and  writing — witnesses  also  to  the  rise 
In  their  own  country  of  the  same  destructive  forces  with  the  same 
Impulses,  the  same  motives,  the  same  means — why  did  the  scholars 
and  the  writers  of  our  ger>eratlon  In  America  fall  to  oppose  those 
forces  while  they  could  -while  there  was  still  time  and  still  place 
to  oppose  them  with  the  arms  cf  scholarship  and  writing? 

It  is  a  question  the  historians  will  ask  with  Interest — the  gentle, 
detached,  not  altogether  loving  interest  with  which  historians  have 
always  questioned  the  impottnt  spirits  d  the  dead.  Young  men 
working  In  the  paper  rubbish  of  our  lives,  tiie  old  joumaJ.s.  the 
marginal  notatlcn.s.  the  printed  works,  will  discover — or  so  tliey  will 
think — that  the  scholars  and  the  writers  of  otir  generation  in  this 
country  had  been  warned  of  danger  as  men  were  rarely  warned 
before  Thev  will  discover — or  so  they  will  think— that  the  com- 
mon inherited  culture  of  the  west,  by  which  alone  our  scholars  and 
our  writers  lived,  had  been  attacked  in  other  countries  with  a  sUted 
and  explicit  purpose  to  destroy  They  will  discover  that  the  purpo«* 
had  been  realiwd  They  will  discover  ttoat  a  similar  purpose,  backed 
bv  slmUar  forces,  created  bv  similar  conditions,  was  forrmng  here 
And  It  will  seem  to  them  strange — Ironical  and  strange — that  the 
great  man  of  Ameriran  scholars  and  American  writers  made  no 
effort  to  defend  either  themselves  or  the  world  by  which  they  lived. 

They  will  make,  of  course,  the  neceoary  reservations  They 
will  note  that  societies  of  scholars  aiMl  anociatlona  of  writers  adopted 


resolutions  declaring  their  devotion  to  civilization.  They  will  note 
that  certain  young  novelists  and  poets,  the  most  generous  and 
gallant  of  their  time,  unable  to  endure  the  outrage  and  Injustice, 
gave  up  their  lives  as  writers  and  enlisted  In  the  hopeless  armies  to 
fight  brutality  with  force.  But.  of  those  who  truly  faced  this  danger 
not  with  their  bodies  but  with  their  minds,  of  these  who  fought  the 
enemies  of  the  Intellect  with  the  weapons  of  the  intellect,  of  those 
who  fought  this  danger  with  the  weapons  by  which  this  danger 
could  be  overcome,  tliey  will  record  the  names  of  very  few.  And 
they  will  RSk  their  question:  Why  did  we.  scholars  and  writers  In 
America  In  this  time,  we  who  had  been  warned  of  our  danj;er  not 
only  by  explicit  threats  but  by  explicit  action,  why  did  we  not  fight 
this  danger  while  the  weapons  we  used  best — the  weapons  ol  Ideas 
and  words — could  still  be  used  against  it? 

It  IP  not  a  question  for  which  we  are  altogether  unprepared  We 
have  been  writing  out  our  answer  for  many  years  now  in  action  and 
Inaction,  in  words  and  In  silence — ^In  learned  articles  In  the  scien- 
tific Journals  and  In  controversial  articles  In  the  general  magazines, 
m  books.  In  blank  faces  after  the  passionate  words.  In  bored  eyes 
refusing  to  believe  The  answer  we  have  prepared,  the  answer  we 
have  written  out  for  history  to  find,  is  the  answer  Leonardo  is  said 
to  have  given  Michelangelo  when  Michelangelo  blamed  him  for  his 
Indifference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Florentines.  It  Is  the  answer 
of  our  kind  at  many  other  times  and  places.  "Indeed."  said  Leon- 
ardo, "indeed,  the  study  of  l)eauty  has  occupied  my  whole  heart." 
The  study  of  beauty,  of  history,  of  science,  has  occupied  our  whole 
heart.s.  and  the  misfortunes  of  our  generation  are  none  of  our  con- 
cern They  are  the  practical  and  political  concern  of  practical  and 
p>olltlcaI  men.  but  the  concern  of  the  scholar,  the  concern  of  the 
artist    Is  With  other,  purer,  more  enduring  things. 

This  is  the  answer  we  have  vsTltten  down  for  history  to  find. 
I  doubt  whether  It  will  satisfy  the  Ironic  men  who  come  to  plague  us 
on  that  waterfront  where  T^ereslas  was  made  to  drink  the  blood  and 
answer.  I  think.  Indeed.  It  will  not  satisfy  them.  For  It  has  not 
satl.«fled  ourselves  We  say  with  great  firmness  and  authority, 
speaking  by  our  words  and  by  our  silence,  that  the  mLsfortunea  of 
our  generation  are  economic  and  political  misfortunes  from  which 
the  BchoJiar  can  safely  hold  hlcoself  apart.  We  say  this  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  political  scientists  of  the  past,  to  whom  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  people  were  always  political  and  economic  and  of  no 
concern  to  the  poet,  the  pure  scholar,  the  artist  Intent  upon  his  art. 
We  say  It  also  with  the  authority  of  the  political  scientists  of  the 
present,  to  whom  all  phenomena  of  whatever  kind  are.  by  hypoth- 
esis, economic  and  political.  But  though  we  say  It  we  do  not  be- 
lieve It  For  we  have  observed  these  misfortunes.  They  have  been 
acted  out  for  us  to  see  And  what  we  have  seen  Is  this:  That  the 
misfortunes  of  our  time  are  not  the  misfortunes  the  philosophers, 
the  theorists,  the  political  scientists  have  described  to  us.  They  are 
not  the  practical  concern  of  the  practical  man  and  therefore  matters 
of  Indifference  to  the  scholar.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  the  practical 
man  and  the  practical  man  alone — the  man  whose  only  care  is  for 
his  belly  and  his  roof — who  can  safely  be  indifferent  to  these 
troubles  The  things  he  lives  by  are  not  menaced.  And  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  scholar,  the  poet — the  man  whose  care  Is  for  the  struc- 
tures of  the  intellect,  the  houses  of  the  mind—whose  heart  la 
caught      For  It  Is  the  tcholar's  goods  which  are  in  danger. 

It  Is  perhaps  l)ecause  we  have  seen  this  and  yet  refuse  to  see  it 
that  our  minds  are  so  confused  and  our  counsels  so  bewildered. 
Nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  the  Intellectuals  of  our  generation 
than  their  faUure  to  understand  what  it  Is  that  Is  happening  to 
their  world  And  nothing  explains  that  failure  so  precisely  as  thetr 
unwillingness  to  see  what  they  have  seen  and  to  know  what  they 
do  truly  know.  They  continue  to  speak  of  the  crisis  of  their  time 
as  though  the  vsrar  in  Europe  were  that  crisis — and  the  war,  they 
say  Is  no  concern  of  theirs.  They  continue  to  speak  of  the  crisis 
as  though  the  Imperialistic  maneuvers,  the  struggles  for  markets, 
the  propaganda  in  the  newspapers  and  the  radio  were  the  crisis — 
and  the  maneuvers  of  Imperialism,  the  propaganda  of  the  press, 
and  the  struggles  for  trade,  they  say.  are  no  concern  of  theirs.  And 
yet  they  know — they  know  very  weU  because  they  have  seen — that 
these  things  are  net  the  crisis  but  merely  Its  reflections  In  the  mir- 
rors of  action.  Thvy  know  that  behind  the  war.  behind  the  diplo- 
matic gestures,  behind  the  black  print  on  the  page  and  the  hysteri- 
cal voices  on  the  air  there  Is  something  deeper  and  more  dangerous — 
more  dangerous  to  them.  Tliey  know  that  it  Is  a  condition  of  men's 
minds  which  has  produced  these  things — a  condition  which  existed 
and  ex!sts  not  only  In  Europe  but  In  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  and  not  least  In  cur  own  country.  And  they  know  that  this 
condition  of  men's  minds  Is  not  a  practical,  a  political,  phenomenon 
cf  no  concern  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  thought,  but  some- 
thing very  different. 

It  Is  not.  for  example,  a  matter  of  purely  practical  and  political 
Interest  that  great  numbers  of  men  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
wish  passionately  and  even  violently  to  give  up  the  long  labor  ot 
liberty  and  to  surrender  their  wills  and  their  bodies  and  even 
their  minds  to  the  will  of  a  leader,  so  that  they  may  achieve  at 
least  the  dignity  of  order,  at  least  the  dignity  of  obedience.  It  la 
not  a  matter  of  purely  practical  and  political  significance  that 
whole  nations  of  men  have  gladly  and  willlngiy  released  themselves 
not  only  from  their  rights  as  individuals  but  from  their  duties  as 
Individuals;  so  that  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  feel  or  to 
resjject  the  Individual  humanity  of  others — or  to  feel  or  to  respect 
the  things  that  individual  humanity  has.  over  many  centtirles, 
created.     It    la    not    a    matter    of    purely    practical    and    political 
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importance  that  ffovernments  which  once,  whatever  they  may  have 
practiced  protested  a  respect  for  learning  and  the  arts,  should  now 
p<>rmit  them8<Mvcs  to  show  not  only  the  power  but.  worse,  far 
worse  the  willingness,  the  purpose,  to  enslave  both  learning  and 
the  arts  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  purely  practical  and  political 
importance  that  societies  which  once  made  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  western  culture  should  now  attempt  by  murder  and 
cu'ra?e  and  exile  to  rcxjt  out  that  culture  and  to  replace  It  with 
private  and  parochial  sciences  and  private  and  parochial  arts;  so 
thit  frontiers  are  armed,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
West,  not  only  along  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  and  the 
boundaries  of  nations,  but  across  the  common  earth  of  culture, 
the  free  land  that  was  never  fenced  before. 

I  th  nk  no  honest  man  will  say  that  these  are  matters  of  prac- 
tical and  political  significance  aione  I  think  any  man  who  con- 
s-.ders  with  coolness  and  without  the  preconceptions  of  the  dogmas 
the  character  of  the  crisis  of  his  time  will  admit  that  this  crisis 
Is  in  esw^nce  a  cultural  crisis— a  revolt  of  certain  classes,  certain 
cordltions  of  men  against  the  Inherited  culture  of  the  west  and 
•ga-n.n  all  common  culture,  a  revolt  by  no  means  limited  to  those 
nations  were  It  has  been  successful  Wars  we  have  had  before — 
niai  y  w.irs-  murder  also.  Inquisition  of  scholars,  torture  of  askers. 
supp're  sion  and  mutilation  of  truth  But  in  the  past  these  things 
have  been  d  )ne.  however  hypocritically.  In  the  name  of  truth.  In 
the  nam;*  of  humanity,  even  In  the  name  of  Gcd  The  forms  of 
culture  were  preserved;  and  In  the  preservation  of  a  civilization 
B«  in  the  preservation  of  an  art  the  forms  are  everything.  What  is 
new  and  unexampled  In  the  times  we  live  in  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  fornis  What  is  new  Is  a  cynical  brutality  which  considers 
moral  self-JustiScation  unnecessary  aid  therefore — and  this  Is  p^-r- 
hap>  Its  wjrst  indecency— dispenses  even  with  the  filthy  garment  of 
the  hypocrite  To  use  brutality  and  force,  not  in  the  name  oi 
rlHht  nor  in  the  name  of  Gcd  but  in  the  name  of  force  alone. 
19  to  d  stroy  the  self-respect  and  therefore  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  life,  without  which  the  e.xistcnce  of  art  or  learning  is 
inconceivable.  To  he.  not  in  the  name  of  truth  but  In  the  name 
cf  lies  is  to  destroy  the  common  basis  of  communication  without 
which  a  common  culture  cannot  exist  and  a  work  of  learning  or 
of  art  becomes  unintelligible  .  .     .      ,.  t,^^^  „ 

The  truth  is  that  the  disorder  of  our  time  Is  in  its  essentials  a 
revolt  against  the  common  culture  cf  the  West.  For  agamst  what 
but  the  common  culture  did  this  dls<,)rder  continue  to  struggle 
In  Germany  long  after  It  had  overthrown  the  former  State?  There 
was  no  domestic  danger  for  it  to  fear.  Against  what  but  the 
western  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  was  aimed  the 
lorg  series  of  outrages  against  the  Jews?  The  Jews  were  impotent 
when  they  were  subjected  to  the  worst  abuses.  Against  what  but 
the  western  respect  for  the  common,  the  nationless  creation  of  the 
artist  was  aimed  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  men  like  Thomas 
Mann?  Thomas  Mann  had  already  been  repvidlated  by  his  people 
when  they  accepted  the  government  of  his  enemies.  Against  what 
but  the  western  belief  In  the  wholeness  of  western  civilization  was 
aimed  the  assault  upon  a  rhurch  which  was  no  longer  a  danger 
to  any  ruler  and  the  fabrication  of  a  paganism  which  needed  only 
the    blond   sopranos   on    the   ends   of    wires    to   be   Wagner    at   his 

worst? 

Intellectuals  In  America  and  elsewhere—writers,  scientists,  the 
men  of  learning— have  attempted  to  ignore  these  questions.  They 
have  pretended  to  themselves  that  the  burning  of  bocks,  the  exiling 
cf  artists,  the  invention  of  mytholcgles  were  merely  incidents,  after- 
thoughts, decorations:  that  the  true  crisis  was  the  crisis  of  food. 
the  crisis  of  arms,  the  crisis  created  by  political  forces,  by  eco- 
nomic collapse:  that  they  had.  and  needed  have,  no  truck  with 
It  They  have  been  wrong.  These  things  are  not  incidents  They 
are  not  afterthoughts.  They  are  the  es.sential  nature  of  the 
revolution  of  our  age  For  without  this  attack  upon  the  habits 
of  the  mind,  the  reliances  of  the  spirit,  the  revolution  could 
not.  by  any  poss:billty.  have  succeeded 

The  revolution  of  our  age — ^the  revolution  which  has  finally 
emerged  and  declared  Itself  in  action— Is  not  the  great  revolution 
of  the  masses  of  which  generous  men  once  dreamed,  and  which 
other  and  less  generous  men  have  now  so  meanly  and  so  bloodily 
betrayed.  The  revolution  of  the  masses  was  a  revolution  which 
prcpfjsed  to  set  up  one  faith  against  another  faith,  one  culture 
against  another  culture:  a  faith  in  man.  a  faith  in  the  power 
Of  the  p>atterns  of  men's  lives,  against  a  faith  In  institutions  and 
In  money;  a  culture  of  the  people  against  a  culture  of  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  i>cnple.  The  revolution  which  has  finally  and 
successfully  emerged  In  action  has  no  such  faith  and  no  such 
culture. 

It  Is  a  revolution  of  negatives,  a  revolution  cf  despair.  It  Is 
a  revolution  created  out  of  misery  by  dread  of  yet  more  misery. 
a  revolution  created  out  of  disorder  by  terror  of  disorder  It  is  a 
revolution  of  gangs,  a  revolution  against.  And  the  enemy  It  must 
desUoy  Is  the  enemy  which.  In  all  times  and  In  all  civilizations. 
has  stood  against  the  revolutions  of  the  gangs — the  rule  of  moral 
law.  the  rule  of  spiritual  authority,  the  rule  of  Intellectual  truth. 
To  establish  the  negative  revolutions,  the  revolutions  of  which  the 
only  aim  Is  power,  the  revolutions  which  have  no  means  but  force. 
It  Is  necessary  first  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  unseen  sayings 
of  the  mind.  It  Is  necessary  to  destroy  the  things  the  mind  has 
made  Caliban  In  the  miserable  and  besott«xl  swamp  is  the  symbol 
of  this  revolution.  As  long  as  the  unseen  beauty  in  the  air  retains 
Its    voices   and   its    seductive    muiic    and    its    stinging    whips,    the 


revolutions  of  the  gangs  are  clumsy,  blundering,  grotesque,  and 
foolish  They  have  one  hope  of  success  and  only  one— the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  Ideas,  the  whole  respect  for  truth, 
the  whole  authority  of  excellence  which  places  law  above  force, 
beauty  above  cruelty,  singleness   above   numbers. 

It  Is  the  distinction  of  our  time— perhaps  unhappily  Its  most 
memorable  distinction— that  it.  and  it  alone,  has  provided  the 
formula  by  which  this  overthrow  could  be  achieved.  Only  In  our 
time  has  the  revolution  of  the  gangs  discovered  a  strategy  and  a 
leadership  brutal  enough,  cynical  enough,  cunning  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  authority  of  the  Inherited  culture  and  thereafter 
to  seal  the  doors  against  the  searching  and  the  asking  of  the 
scholar's  mind,  the  artists  mind,  so  that  the  revolution  of  force, 
the  revolution  of  despair,  could  flower  and  fulfill  its  possibilities. 
It  is  to  this  disorder  and  not  to  some  political  and  partisan 
dissension — not  to  some  accidental  economic  break-down:  it  Is 
to  this  direct,  explicit,  and  Intentional  attack  upon  the  scholars 
world  and  the  scholars  life  and  the  scholars  work  that  American 
scholarship  has  been  indiflerent.  or.  If  not  indifferent,  then  In'ur- 
tive — merely  watchful— fearful,  watchful,  and  inactive;  and  It  is 
there  that  history  will  place  Its  question:  How  could  we  sit  back  as 
spectators  of  a  war  against  ourselves? 

I  think— speaking  only  of  what  I  have  seen  myself  and  heatd — 
I  think  It  is  neither  lack  of  courage  nor  lack  of  wisdom,  but  a 
different  reason  which  has  prevented  our  generation  of  intellectuals 
In  this  country  from  acting  In  Its  own  defen.se.  I  think  it  is  the 
organization  of  the  Intellectual  life  of  our  time.  Specifically.  I 
think  It  is  this:  That  intellectual  responsibility  has  been  divided  in 
our  time  and.  by  division,  destroyed.  The  men  of  intellectual 
duty — those  who  should  have  been  responsible  for  action — have 
divided  themselves  Into  two  castes — two  cults — the  scholars  and 
the  writers:  neither  of  these  accepts  responsibility  for  the  common 
culttire  or  for  Its  defense. 

There  was  a  time  a  century  ago.  two  centuries  ago.  when  men 
who  practiced  these  profe^^sions  would  have  accepted  sxich  respon- 
sibility without  an  Instant  s  hesitation.  A  century  ago  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  writer  and  the  scholar  were  united  In  the  single 
profession  of  the  man  ol  letters,  and  the  man  of  letters  was  re- 
sponMble  In  everything  that  touched  the  mind  He  was  a  man  cf 
wholeness  of  purpose,  of  singleness  of  Intention,  a  single  Intel- 
lectual champion,  admittedly  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  in- 
herited tradition  avowedly  partisan  of  Its  practice.  Where  those 
who  practice  these  several  professions  today  divide  the  learned 
world  and  the  creative  world  between  them  in  Irresponsible  and 
neutral  states,  the  man  of  letters  inhabited  both  learning  and  the 
world  of  letters  like  an  empire 

He  was  a  man  of  learning  whose  learning  was  employed  not  for 
Its  own  sake  in  a  kind  of  academic  narcL-sism  but  for  the  sake 
of  decent  livinR  m  his  time  He  was  a  writer  whose  \»iTitlng  was 
used  not  to  mirror  an  abstract  and  unrelated  present  but  to 
Illuminate  that  present  by  placing  it  in  Just  relation  to  Its  past. 
He  was  therefore  and  necessarily  a  man  who  admitted  a  responfl- 
bllity  for  the  survival  and  vitality  of  the  common  and  accumulated 
experience  of  the  mind,  for  this  experience  was  to  hlni  the  air  he 
breathed,  the  perspective  oi  his  thinking  Learning  to  him  was 
no  plump  pigeon  carcass  to  be  picked  at  for  his  private  pleasure  and 
his  private  fame  but  a  profession  practiced  for  the  common  good. 
Writing  was  not  an  ornament,  a  Jewel,  but  a  means  to  ends,  a 
weapon,  the  most  powerful  of  weapons,  a  weapon  to  be  used. 
Whatever  threatened  learning  or  the  ends  of  learning  challenged 
the  man  of  letters.  Whatever  struck  at  truth  or  closed  off  question 
or  defiled  an  art  or  violated  decency  of  thinking  struck  at  him. 
And  he  struck  back  with  every  weapon  masters  of  the  word  could 
find  to  strike  with  Milton  defending  freedom  of  the  mind  in  sen- 
tences which  outlive  every  name  of  those  who  struck  at  freedom. 
Voltaire  displaying  naked  to  the  grin  of  history  the  tyrants  who 
were  great  until  he  made  them  small.  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas 
gentling  cruel  priests  and  brutal  captains  with  the  dreadful  strokes 
I  of  truth — las  Casas  Milton  and  Voltaire  were  men  of  letters,  men 
who  confessed  an  obligation  to  defend  the  disciplines  of  thought 
not  in  their  own  but  in  the  general  Interest. 

Had  men  like  these  been  living  In  our  time,  had  the  Intellectuals 
of  our  time  been  whole  and  loyal.  It  would.  I  think,  have  tieen 
lmp>ossible  for  the  revolution  of  the  gangs  to  have  succeeded  where 
success  has  been  most  dangerous — In  the  perversion  of  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  mind  Murder  Is  not  absolved  of  Immorality  by 
committing  murder  Murder  Is  absolved  of  Immorality  by  bringing 
men  to  think  that  murder  Is  not  evil.  This  only  the  perversion 
of  the  mind  can  bring  about.  And  the  perversion  of  the  mind  is 
only  possible  when  those  who  should  be  heard  In  Its  defense  are 
Silent. 

They  are  silent  In  our  time  becau.se  there  are  no  voices  which 
accept  responsibility  for  speaking  Even  the  unimaginable  inde- 
cencies of  propaganda,  even  the  corruption  of  the  word  Itself  In 
Germany  and  Russia  and  Spain  and  elsewhere,  even  the  open 
triumph  of  the  lie  produced  no  answer  such  as  Voltaire  In  his 
generation  would  have  given.  And  for  this  reason — that  the  man 
who  could  have  been  Voltaire,  who  could  have  been  las  Casas.  does 
not  live:  the  man  of  Intellectual  office,  the  man  of  Intellectual 
calling,  the  man  who  professes  letters — professes  an  obligation  as 
a  servant  of  the  mind  to  defend  the  mind's  integrity  against  every 
physical  pxiwer — professes  an  obligation  to  defend  the  labors  of 
the  mind  and  the  structtires  It  has  created  and  the  means  by 
which  It  lives,  not  only  privately  and  safely  in  his  study,  not  only 
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strictly  and  securely  in  the  controversies  of  the  learned  press,  but 
publicly  and  at  the  puollc  iisk  and  danger  of  his  life.  He  does  not 
exist  becau.sc  the  man  of  letters  no  longer  exists.  And  the  man 
of  letters  no  longer  exists  brcaiLse  he  has  been  driven  from  our 
world  and  from  our  time  by  the  division  of  his  kingdom  The 
single  responsibility,  the  wholeness  of  function  of  the  man  of 
letters,  has  been  replaced  by  the  divided  function,  the  mutual 
antagonism,  the  Isolated  irresponsibility  of  two  figures — the  scholar 
and  the  writer 

Why  this  substitution  has  come  about — whether  because  the 
methods  of  scientific  Inqulrv.  carried  over  into  the  humanltirs.  de- 
stroyed the  kyalties  and  habits  of  the  mind  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son— I  leave  to  \v;.ser  men  to  say  The  point  is  that  there  has  been  a 
substitution  The  country  of  the  man  of  letters  has  been  divided 
between  his  heirs  The  country  that  was  once  the  past  and  present 
brcui;ht  together  in  the  mind  Is  now  divided  Into  past  on  one  side, 
present  on  the  other 

Past  Is  the  scholar's  country:  present  Is  the  writer's  The  writer 
sees  the  present  on  the  faces  of  the  world  and  leaves  the  past  to  rot 
in  Its  own  rubbish  The  scholar  digs  his  Ivory  cellar  In  the  ruins  of 
the  past  and  lets  the  present  sicken  as  It  will  A  few  excepiicns 
noted  here  and  there— men  like  Thomas  Mann  the  gulf  between 
these  countries  is  complete  And  the  historical  novels  fashionable 
at  the  moment,  the  vulgarizations  of  science,  the  digests  of  philos- 
ophy, only  define  Its  depth  as  a  plank  across  a  chasm  makes  the 
chasm  deeper  Tliat  it  should  be  necessary  to  throw  such  flimsy 
flights  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  learned  world  shows  how 
deeply  and  dlsa'^trously  the  split  was  made. 

That  scholarship  suffers  or  that  writing  suffers  by  the  change  Is 
not  asserted.  Scholarship  may  be  more  scientific — writing  may  be 
purer  Indeed,  there  are  many  who  believe,  and  I  among  them,  that 
the  time  we  live  in  has  produced  more  first-rate  writers  than  any 
but  the  very  greatest  apes,  and  there  are  scholars  of  a  scholarship 
as  hard,  as  honest,  as  devoted  as  any  we  have  known  But  excellence 
01  scholarship  and  wrltmp  are  not  now  In  question  What  matters 
now  Is  the  defense  of  culture — the  defence  truly,  and  In  the  most 
literal  terms,  of  civilization  as  men  have  known  It  for  the  last  2  000 
years.  And  there  the  substitution  of  the  modern  scholar-writer, 
however  pure  his  scholarship,  however  excellent  his  writing.  Is  a 
tiagic  and  immeasurable  los  For  neither  the  mixlern  scholar  nor 
the  modern  writer  admits  responsibility  for  this  defense  They 
assert  on  the  contrary,  each  In  his  particular  way,  an  Irresponsibility 
as  complete  as  it  is  singular. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  scholar  Is  the  Irresponsibility  cf  the 
scientist  upon  whose  laboratory  insulation  he  has  patterned  all  his 
work.  The  scholar  In  letters  has  made  himself  as  indifferent  to 
values,  as  careless  of  significance,  as  bored  with  meanings  as  the 
chemist  He  Is  a  refugee  from  consequences,  an  exile  from  the 
responsibilities  of  moral  choice.  His  words  of  praise  are  the  labo- 
ratory words — objectivity,  detachment,  dlspasslon  His  pride  is  to 
be  scientific,  neuter,  skeptical,  detached — superior  to  final  Judgment 
or  absolute  belief.  In  his  capacity  as  scholar  the  modern  scholar 
does  not  occupy  the  present  In  his  capacity  as  scholar  he  loves 
the  word — but  only  the  word  which  entails  no  Judgments.  Involves 
no  decisions,  acctrnplishes  nn  actions.  Where  the  man  of  letters 
of  other  centuries  domrttlcated  the  past  within  the  rustling  cf  the 
present,  making  It  stand  among  us  like  the  meaning  of  a  statue 
among  trees,  the  modern  scholar  In  his  capacity  as  scholar  leaves 
the  present  and  returns  across  the  past,  where  all  the  men  are 
marble. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  modem  scholar  Invented  the  Ph.  D. 
thesis  as  Ills  principal  contribution  to  literary  form.  Tlic  Ph  D. 
thesis  is  the  perfect  Image  of  his  world.  It  is  work  done  for  the 
sake  of  dolns  work — perfectly  conscientious,  perfectly  laborious, 
perfectly  Irresponsible.  The  modern  scholar  at  his  tiest  and  worst  Is 
both  these  things — perfectly  conscientious,  laborious,  and  compe- 
tent: perfectly  irresponsible  for  the  saving  of  his  world.  He  remem- 
bers how  In  the  civil  wars  in  England  the  scholars,  devoted  only  to 
their  proper  tasks,  founded  the  Royal  Society.  He  remembers  how. 
through  ether  wars  and  other  dangers,  the  scholars  kept  the  lamp 
of  learning  lighted  He  d(x?s  not  consider  that  the  scholars  then 
did  other  things  as  well  as  trim  the  lamp  wicks.  He  docs  not  consider 
either  that  the  dangers  change  and  can  be  greater  He  has  his 
work  to  do.  He  has  his  bock  to  finish.  He  hop>s  the  war  will  not 
de>trry  the  manuscripts  he  works  with.  He  Is  the  pure,  the  perfect 
type  of  irresponsibility — the  man  who  acte  as  though  the  fire  could 
not  bum  him  becau.se  he  has  no  business  with  the  fire.  He  knows. 
because  he  cannot  help  but  know,  reading  his  papers,  talking  to 
his  friends — he  knows  this  fire  hiis  consumed  the  bocks,  the  spirit, 
evcrvthiiig  he  lives  by,  flesh  itself.  In  other  countries  He  knows 
thls'but  he  will  not  know  Its  not  hU  business  Whose  business 
Is  It  then?  He  will  not  answer  even  that.  He  has  his  work  to  do. 
He  has  his  book  to  finish.     •     •     • 

The  writer's  irresixinsibillty  Is  no  less.  Where  the  modern 
scholar  escapes  from  the  adult  Judgments  of  the  mind  by  taking 
the  disinterested  man  of  science  as  his  model,  the  mtxlern  writer 
escapes  by  Imitation  of  the  artist.  He  practices  his  writing  as  a 
painter  does  his  painting  He  thinks  as  artist,  which  Is  to  say 
he  thinks  without  responsibility  to  anything  but  truth  of  feeling. 
He  observes  as  artist  which  Is  to  say  that  he  observes  with  honesty 
and  truthfulness  and  without  comment.  His  devotion,  as  with 
every  honest  painter,  is  devotion  to  the  thing  observed,  the  actual 
thing,  the  thing  without  its  consequences  or  its  anleccdenU.  naked 
of  Judgment,  stripped  of  cause*  and  effects.     The  invisible  world. 


the  Intellectual  world,  the  world  of  the  relation  of  Ideas,  the  world 
of  Judgments,  of  values,  the  world  In  which  truth  is  good  and  lies 
are  evil — this  world  has  no  existence  for  the  honest  artist  or  for 
the  honesi  writer  who  takes  the  artist  for  his  model. 

He  .sees  the  world  as  a  god  sees  it — without  morality,  without 
care,  without  Judgment  People  look  like  this.  People  act  like 
that.  He  shows  them  looking,  acting.  It  Is  not  his  business  why 
they  look  so.  why  they  act  so.  It  is  enough  that  he  should  make 
them  I'.appen.  If  he  concerns  himself  with  motives  at  all  he  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  real  m-itlve.  meaning  the  discreditable 
motive  which  the  actor  conceals  from  himself  His  most  searching 
purpose  is  to  find,  not  the  truth  of  himian  action,  but  the  lo'v- 
down.  the  discreditable  explanation  which  excuses  him  from  care. 
The  suggestion  that  there  are  thlne;s  In  the  world — ideas,  concep- 
tions, ways  of  Thinking — which  the  writer -artist  should  delend 
from  attack — the  suggestion  above  all  that  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  Inherited  culture — would  strike  him  as 
ridiculous 

Artist.s  do  not  save  the  world  They  practice  art.  They  practice 
It  as  Goya  practiced  It  among  the  cannon  In  Madrid  And  if  this 
war  Is  not  Napolern  in  Spain  but  something  even  w  irse  than  that? 
They  practice  art  Or  tnry  put  the  art  asid?  and  take  a  nfie  and 
go  out  and  fight  But  not  as  artists.  The  artist  does  not  fight. 
The  artists  obligations  are  obligations  to  his  art  He  has  no  others. 
Not  even  when  his  art  Itself,  his  chance  to  practice  it.  his  need  to 
live  where  It  is  practiced  may  be  In  danger  The  writer-artist  will 
write  a  bloody  story  about  the  expense  of  blood.  He  will  present 
the  tare  of  agony  as  it  has  rarely  been  presented  But  n.:t  even 
then  will  he  take  the  weapon  of  his  words  and  carry  It  to  the  barri- 
cades of  Intellectual  warfare,  to  the  storming  of  belief,  the  for- 
tifying of  conviction  where  alone  this  fighting  can  be  won 

There  are  examples  in  history  of  civilizations  made  Impotent 
by  exce.ss  of  culture  No  one,  I  think,  will  say  of  us  that  we  lost 
our  intellectual  liberties  on  this  account  But  '.t  may  well  be  said, 
and  .said  with  equally  Ironic  emphasis,  that  the  men  of  thought, 
the  mean  of  learning.  In  this  country-  were  deceived  and  rendered 
Impotent  by  the  best  they  knew  To  the  scholar  impartiality, 
objectivity,  detachment  were  Idfal  qualities  he  taupht  himself  labo- 
riously and  painfully  tc  acquire  To  the  writer  objectivity  and 
detachment  were  his  writer's  pride  Both  subjected  themselves  to 
Inconceivable  restraints,  endless  disciplines  to  reach  these  ends. 
And  both  succeeded  Both  writers  and  scholars  freed  themselves 
of  the  subjective  passloos,  the  emotional  preconceptions  which 
color  conviction  and  Judgment  Both  writers  and  scholars  freed 
themselves  of  the  personal  responsibility  associated  with  per.sonal 
choice.  They  emerged  free.  pure,  and  single  Into  the  antiseptic 
air  of  objectivity.  And  by  that  sublimation  of  the  mind  they 
prepared  the  mind's  disaster 

If  It  Is  a  consolation  to  the  philosophers  of  earlier  civilizations 
to  know  that  they  lost  the  things  they  loved  because  of  the  purity 
of  their  devotlf  n.  then  pcrhap,-  this  consolation  will  be  ours  as 
well      I  doubt  that  we  will  profit  by  It  or  receive  much  praise 


French  Copper  Mines  in   Mexico  and  Purchase  of 
Silver  Through  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  21,  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 

TIMES 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  news  Item  appearing 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  20.  1940,  under  the  heading 
"Mexico  reported  taking  over  French  mines,"  and  also 
an  item  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  20,  1940,  under 
the  heading  "Morgenthau  to  sift  rumor  of  sale  by  Nazis 
of  silver  from  invasions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  items  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  20,  1940) 

MEXICO    REPORTED    T.fKING    OVER    ERET^CH     MINES — COMPACNIE    DtT    BOLEO 
COPPER  DEPOSITS  HAD  BEEN   OPERATED  FOR  YEARS   UNDER  CONCESSION 

San  Dieoo,  Calit,,  June  19 — A  report  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  taken  over  ownership  and  control  of  the  French  copper 
mines  of  the  Compagnle  du  Boleo  at  Santa  Rosalia,  Baja,  Calif., 
was  received  in  sliipplng  quarters  today. 
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The  French  have  operated  the  vast  copper  mines  nearly  half  a 
century  under  a  cnncesslon  from  the  Mexican  Government  In 
recent  years  the  holdings  have  been  exploited  undtr  adrmnlstrallon 
of  a  Mexican  syndicate  headed  by  French  engineers. 

Several  years  ago  the  Compagnle  du  Boleo  expended  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  moderntzing  equipment  Most  of  the  funds 
were  acquired  through  a  bond  Issue  In  the  United  States.  Since 
ctart  of  war  the  mines  have  been  employing  10.000  men  en  a  24- 
hour  shift  The  concession  Is  the  only  one  controlled  by  the 
French  in  Mejtlco. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  20,  19401 

ItORCKNTHAC  TO  SIIT  RUMOR  OF  SALT  BY  NAZIS  OF  SILVER  FROM  IN- 
VASIONS— SECRET«T  ACTS  ON  REPORTS  LOOT  IS  REACHING  TREASUKT 
THROUGH    MEXICO— BECEIPTS    HELD  USEFUL    IN    PROPAGANDA    HERE 

Washington.  June  20 —Secretary  Morgenthau  will  look  Into  re- 
ports that  Nazi  Invaders  are  selling  looted  silver  to  the  United  Stales 
by  way  of  Mexico,  he  told  his  press  conference  today. 

The  Treasury  is  paving  35  cents  an  ounce  for  foreign  sliver  under 
a  policy  of  buying  all  that  is  offered  by  foreign  sellers. 

The  Secretary  confirmed  today,  however,  that  he  had  the  power  to 
prohibit  purchase  of  foreign  sliver  or  limit  it  in  any  way  which  is 
found  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Townsend  s  bill  to  stop  foreign  silver  buying  has  been 
pas.sed  bv  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  House.  An  attempt  to 
attach  the  Townsend  measure  as  a  rider  to  the  defense  tax  biU  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate 

A  check  of  Treasury  records  shows  that  the  countries  thus  far  in- 
vaded by  Germanv  had  at  least  100.000.000  ounces  of  silver  colr^. 
many  of  which  would  be  hoarded  or  carried  away  by  refugees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  believed  a  considerable  amount  might  be  In 
local  banks,  shops   and  homes,  easily  available  to  the  Nazis 

In  additicn  to  the  silver  coins  which  might  be  available,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  in  the  form  of  household 
utensils.  Jewelry,  and  other  ornamentation  which  could  easily  be 
melted  down  fo"r  foreign  sale. 

Reports  reaching  here  from  Mexico  Indicate  that  It  was  part  of  the 
Nai-i  plan  to  "ca-sh  in"  on  silver  looted  during  invasions  by  selling  it 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  by  way  of  Mexico,  which  is  normally  a 
heavy  seller  of  silver  to  this  country. 

Assuming  that  the  Nazis  obtained  100.000  000  ounces  of  silver  in 
their  conquests  .md  could  sell  It  to  thp  Treasury  at  the  current 
price  $35,000,000  would  be  added  to  the  Nazi  war  chest.  Opinion 
here  is  that  the  .'^um  would  be  used  for  propaganda  or  trade  purposes 
in  the  Western  Hemi.'phere.  since  the  proceeds  would  be  available  to 
Nazi  agents  In  the  form  of  dollar  credits. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  the  Germans  may  have  looted.  Germany 
Itself  has  a  small  amount  of  silver  bullion,  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment called  in  its  silver  coinage,  amounting  probably  to  more  than 
10.000  000  ounces. 


Flag  Day  Presentation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  t  ALIKORM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 
Friday,  June  21.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   FRANK  N    BELGRANO,   JR  ,   FORMER   NATIONAL 
COMMANDER   OF   THE   AMERICAN    LEGION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  the  purely 
inter-offlce  affairs  of  an  American  business  concern,  hew- 
ever  widespread  its  operations  may  be,  are  of  but  passing 
interest,  save,  of  course,  to  its  own  officials  and  employees. 
But  cccki-ionally  something  transpires  within  the  inner  circle 
of  management  which,  when  revealed  by  chance  to  an  under- 
standing  public,   instantly   arouses   enthusiastic   praise   and 

approval. 

Recently  such  an  incident  occurred  in  the  San  Francisco 
Home  Office  of  the  Pacific  National  Fire  Insurance  Co..  an 
incident  to  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  Not  often  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  great  business  concern  slowed  sufficiently  in  its 
grinding  of  the  grist  called  profits  to  stress  the  patriotic. 
to  impress  upon  our  citizens  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
priceless  privileges  which  are  our  heritage  as  citizens  in  this 
great  Republic 


But  the  Pacific  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  under  the 
patriotic  influence  of  its  most  capable  president.  Mr.  Frar.k 
N.  Belgrano.  Jr..  did  just  that.  Directing  that  all  thoughts 
of  the  business  for  the  moment  be  set  aside,  thus  concern- 
on  June  14  last.  Fla?  Day  on  the  patriotic  calendar— did  an 
unusual  thin?.  It  caused  a  flag  of  our  country.  beautifuUy 
manufactured  in  silk,  to  be  presented  to  its  employees  in  each 
of  its  many  offices,  scattered,  as  they  are.  throughout  this 
far-flung  Nation:  presented  a  fiag  to  them  that  its  display 
during  these  troublesome  times  might  serve  "as  a  constant 
reminder  to  their  visitors  and  friends  that  our  heritage  is 
more  precious  to  us  than  gold:  yes.  more  precious  than  life 

Itself." 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Mr.  Bel- 
grano delivered  an  inspiring  address,  one  which  merits  and 
should  have  had  a  far  wider  audience  than  the  small  but 
fervent  group  which  then  surrounded  him.  Because  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  most  important  in  the  light  of  the  times  that 
his  patriotic  expressions  be  given  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion. I  am  constrained  to  and  do  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

I  need  not  add.  as  I  am  quite  certain  that  everyone  who 
has  heard  me  mention  his  name  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Belgrano  is  a  former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  By  way  of  personal  tribute,  let  it  be 
said  without  fear  of  challenge  that  none  among  those  who 
have  risen  to  national  leadership  in  this  great  patriotic 
fraternity  is  held  in  greater  respect  nor  warmer  affection  by 
his  comrades  than  is  the  gentlemen  whose  Flag  Day  address 
I  now  send  to  the  Speaker's  table. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Belgrano's  spt^ech  in 
the  Congressional  Record  having  been  indicated.  Mr.  Bel- 
grano's address  follows: 

My  fellow  workers,  members  of  the  Pacific  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  family: 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  there  been  more 
reason  for  all  of  us  to  say.  'Thank  God  I  am  an  American";  never 
more  reason  for  us  to  resolve — with  unswerving  determination— that 
Americas  torch  of  liberty  shall  never  fall  If  we  ever  needed  a 
lesson  on  what  liberty,  freedom,  and  justice  mean  to  us — and  I  am 
afraid  stjme  so-called  Americans  have  needed  such  a  lesion— we  are 
getting  it  from  Europe  and  Asia  today. 

In  much  of  the  world,  civil  liberty  Is  gone;  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  gone;  religious  tolerance,  yes  even 
religion  itself,  is  gone;  Independent  thought  and  action  are  gone. 
Ruthlessness  grinds  the  small  and  weak  under  an  Iron  and  bloody 
heel.  The  Four  Horsemen  have  rei^umed  their  mad.  devastating 
ride.  In  all  but  modern  methods  of  murder  and  devastation,  the 
world  overseas  has  slid  back  Into  the  Dark  Ages. 

True,  we  are  not  without  our  problems — serious  problems — but 
how  puny  they  seem  in  comparison  with  those  endured  by  peoples 
of  other  lands;  and  how  bright,  by  contrast.  Is  the  picture  of  otir 
own  peaceful  nation.  And  yet  within  the  confines  of  our  country, 
there  are  some  who  lend  attentive  ears  to  those  subversive  elements; 
to  those  'fifth  column"  propagandists,  who  would  destroy  this  very 
Government  of  ours,  and  the  American  way  of  living— those  who 
would  have  us  sub.stltute  some  alien  doctrine  fostered  by  any  one 
of  the  cruel  fanatical  dictators  who  are  today  giving  us.  in  the  sub- 
jection of  innocent  people  to  their  commands,  an  examyle  of  their 
ideas  of  human  rights. 

It  is  time  for  the  citizens  of  America  to  speak.  We  must  boldly 
declare  ourselves  and  demand  that  these  alien  intruders  return  to 
the  shores  from  wh'ich  they  came  We  must  be  proud  of  our 
country;  of  cur  American  Institutions;  of  our  form  of  government. 
We  must  tell  our  side  of  the  story. 

Aside  from  the  spiritual  values  which  have  accrued  to  us  fron\ 
the  privileges  we  Inherited  from  our  forefathers,  let  us  re-cxamlne 
Just  a  few  of  the  material  values  Inherent  in  our  American  way — 
values  achieved  by  free  enterprise  under  the  protection  and  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  sym- 
bolized by  this  glorious  flag  of  curs;  values  representing  the  highest 
standard  of  living  for  the  masses  that  the  world  has  ever  known 

Economically  America  is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Its 
industrial  system  has  revolutionized  world  trade.  Its  production 
methods  have  made  p<isslble  the  high  standard  of  American  living. 
Do  you  realize  that,  although  the  United  States  possesses  only 
6  percent  of  the  world  s  area  and  only  7  percent  of  Its  population, 
yet  It  harvests  one-third  of  all  the  worlds  foodstuffs;  that  this 
same  7  percent  of  the  worlds  population  annually  consumes  48 
percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee.  53  percent  of  its  tin,  56 
percent  of  its  rubber.  21  percent  of  Its  sugar.  72  percent  of  Us  silk. 
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M  percent  of  Ub  coal.  42  percent  of  Its  pig  Iron.  47  percent  of  Its 
copper,  and  69  percent  of  tie  crude  petroleum? 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  own  80  percent  of  the  motor- 
cars operated  In  the  world  They  own  33  percent  of  the  world's 
railroads  and  possess  two-thirds  of  all  Its  banking  resources. 
Twenty-two  million  homes  are  wired  for  electricity  and  serviced  by 
20.000.000  telephones  and  30.000.000  radios.  We  have  the  finest 
educational  sy.stem  in  the  world.  Our  facilities  for  the  care  of 
children  the  aged,  and  infirm  —our  hospitals,  and  our  health  serv- 
ice— surpass  those  of  any  other  nation.. 

Countless  other  figures  could  be  cited  to  show  that  more  fami- 
lies are  protected  by  life  Insurance  and.  of  extreme  importance, 
that  more  Individuals  in  our  country  own  more  real  property  than 
In  any  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  since  time  began 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people  today  is  greater 
than  the  combined  total  of  the  500.000.000  Europeans.  Likewise. 
It  exceeds  that  of  the  billion  Asiatics. 

Let  me  make  use  of  these  figures  In  a  simpler  way  A  typical 
American  family  s  market  basket  contains  a  p<iund  each  of  beef, 
baccn.  bread  butter  potatoes,  sugar,  a  dozen  eggs,  and  a  quart  of 
mUk  That  market  ba-sket  costs  the  average  American  steel  worker 
1^5  hours  of  toil  For  the  same  basket  in  France  he  would  labor 
3 '2  hours  In  normal  times;  In  England  3 '4  hours;  In  Sweden  4' 2 
hours;  In  Germany  6^4  hours;  In  Belgium  7  hours;  In  Italy  10 'j 
hours;  and  In  Ru.ssla  25'*.,  hours  In  many  of  these  countries  he 
would  find  It  difficult,  regardless  of  price,  to  purchase  some  of 
these  articles 

Surely  the  time  has  passed  when  we  can  be  Indifferent  to  things 
that  are  transplrlne  wlthm  our  very  midst.  We  must  take  active 
Interest  In  the  preservation  of  our  present  form  of  government.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  reap  these  national  benefits 

For  a  moment,  let  us  think  of  ourselves  and  our  own  organiza- 
tion In  what  other  nation  In  the  world  would  It  have  been 
possible  for  a  fire  Insurance  company,  such  as  ours,  to  achieve 
in  comparatively  so  few  years,  the  position  the  Pacific  National 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  enjoys  today?  Free  enterprise,  security,  and 
protection  afforded  us  under  our  form  of  gnverninent.  together 
with  your  loyal  and  energetic  cooperation,  have  madf  Pacific  Na- 
tional's record  possible  And  becmse  we  live  In  this  great  democ- 
racy, symbolized  by  our  flap  I  can  give  the  command  "Forward!" 
In  the  full  realization  that  Pacific  National  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  My  Job  and  yours — the  present  and  future  security 
of  our  fanTtIies--are  not  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  some  dicta- 
tor or  the  control  of  flames  of  hatred  that  may  at  any  moment 
burst  forth  to  destroy.  They  are  dependent  upon  us — you  and 
me — upon  cur  fore.'^lght.  confidence.  Judgment,  loyalty,  and  energy. 
And  no  one.  I  reix-at.  no  one  can  take  thus  privilege  away  from 
us  or  from  the  millions  of  Americans  like  us,  without  cur  knowledge 
and  consent 

Let  us  walk  down  the  middle  of  the  road,  following  the  direction 
so  clearly  defined  by  our  country's  founders.  Our  flag,  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Is  the  symbol  of  our  very  form  of  government. 
It  stands  for  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  be.  In  these 
troublesome  times  It  is  my  thought  that  we  should  display  this 
symbol.  It  would  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  our  visitors 
and  friends  that  we  respect  and  revere  the  Ideals  for  which  It 
stands — loyalty.  Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy — and  that  our 
heritage  Is  mere  precious  to  us  than  gold;  yes.  mere  precious  than 
life  itself. 

And  so.  on  this  Flag  Day  In  1940.  I  am  presenting  to  you.  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  all  our  cfBces  throu^:hout  this  Nation. 
the  flag  of  our  country  Although  beautifully  manufactured  in 
silk,  its  incrinsic  value  is  small,  but  its  real  value  is  beyond  price. 
It  stands  for  a  fr«e  nation  of  free  men.  devoted  to  the  Ideals  It 
represents.  I  hope  that  whenever  your  eyes  fall  upon  this  national 
emblem  you  will  feel  that  surge  of  pride,  that  wave  of  gratitude, 
which  will  dally  inspire  your  silent  prayer,   "God   bless  America." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

[Thursday,  June  20.  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    GEORGE    N.    PEEK 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement  by  George  N.  Peek. 

In  times  of  world  crisis  and  national  confusion  such  as  these. 
we  must  look  stralcht  to  fundamentals.  We  must,  moreover,  be 
at>ie   to   r«iate   our   policies   and   programs  In   specific    fields    to   a 


central  core  of  fundamental  national  policy  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion and  danger  In  which  we  find  ourselves  Involved  springs 
from  the  failure  of  the  present  administration  to  define  clearly 
for  itself  and  for  the  country  a  central  core  of  unified  national 
policy  In  which  each  field  of  endeavor  would  have  Its  component 
part.  Instead,  the  administration  has  pursued  domestic  policies 
Irredeemably  In  conflict  with  each  other  and  foreign  policies  which 
have  conflicted  with  the  domestic  policies  they  should  have  sup- 
plemented 

A  principal  reason  for  this  has  been  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  and  correlate  essential  studies  of  the  cold  facts 
of  our  national  situation.  Internal  and  external.  In  spite  of  the 
mass  of  statistics  collected  In  dozens  of  Government  agencies  in 
Washington,  we  do  not  know  Just  what  our  national  income  is, 
how  It  Is  earned,  whence  It  Is  derived,  how  and  where  it  is  spent. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  people  there  are  unemployed,  where 
they  are,  or  what  they  could  do.  We  lack  essential  studies  as  to 
the  Interrelation  of  wage  levels  and  price  levels.  Yet  current 
knowledge  and  current  use  of  such  facts  as  the.se  are  first  essen- 
tials to  the  Intelligent  conduct  of  national  affairs,  and  an  essen- 
tial foundation  to  the  Intelligent  formulation  of  national  policies, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

The  war.  terrible  as  It  Is,  has  done  one  thing  for  this  Nation.  It 
has  awakened  it  with  a  bang  After  7  years,  we  see  what  the  dream- 
ers, schemers,  and  bunglers  have  done  for  us  In  spite  of  the 
huge  expenditures  of  the  past  7  years,  we  see  unemployment  and 
lack  of  social  and  economic  balance;  we  see  alsti  that  we  are  un- 
armed and  unprepared  We  have  this  opportunity  at  a  critical 
moment  to  dispense  with  the  bunglers  and  to  follow  our  natural 
bent  for  organization,  protection,  and  defense. 

It  Is  the  Inescapable  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  to  Identify 
and  define  a  basic  national  policy  and  then  to  coordinate  to  It 
the  various  domestic  policies  on  which  cur  functioning  as  a  na- 
tion depends,  and  to  supplement  It  by  a  foreign  policy  and  activity 
which  such  a  unified  national  domestic  policy  demands.  Our 
national  Interest  mubt  be  the  yardstick;  to  It  all  other  policies 
mu.st  conform 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  must  view  with  the  gravest  mis- 
givings the  reckles-sness  and  emotionalism  which  characterize  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  administration.  It  has  already  affected 
the  abandonment  of  the  .<!afeguard  of  our  neutrality.  It  Is  strip- 
ping us  of  military  aircraft  and  supplies,  without  the  prospect  of 
their  early  replacement,  e.t  a  most  critical  Juncture  in  world  affairs. 
It  threaten";,  if  not  checked,  to  embroil  us  in  a  European  war.  with 
unforeseeable  losses  of  blood,  treasure,  and  strength;  to  Involve  us 
for  generations  to  come  in  the  politics  and  Intrigues  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  here  of  a  New  Deal 
dictatorship  This  is  gamblinR  with  our  national  security  and 
Imperiling  the  very  foundations  upon  which  our  democracy  Is  laid. 

The  only  way  we  can  ass'st  democracy  abroad  Is  by  preserving 
and  strengthening  It  here.  Whether  our  personal  sympathies  for 
the  people  of  the  British  and  French  Empires  may  be.  we  should 
conserve  our  men.  money  material,  and  energies  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  Insuring  and  of  making  effective  our  national  security. 

We  must  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  national  Interest  of 
the  American  people  must  be  the  primary  concern  of  those  whom 
we  entrust  with  direction  of  our  Government.  We  must  build  for 
ourselves  forthwith  a  position  of  military  and  economic  defense, 
within  the  fleld  of  our  potential  control,  so  Imposing  and  .so  Im- 
pregnable that  no  nggro.s.'^or  will  dare  as,sall  It,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly — a  defense  which  will  function  effectively  to  protect  us. 
our  economy,  and  our  Institutions,  regardless  of  the  changes  which 
may  come  about  In  other  continents  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  events 
now  transpiring  In  Europe  and  Asia  The  present  war  may  be  short 
or  It  may  be  long-drawn-out,  but  we  can  be  certain  that  Its  post- 
war effects  will  not  pass  within  our  time.  Our  national  policy  must 
be  such  that  it  can  cojje  with  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace 
alike,  and  must  be  fashioned  with  that  In  view  All  that  conduces 
to  that  end  must  be  retained  and  strengthened;  all  that  does  not 
accord  with  that  purpose  must  be  thrust  away,  no  matter  what 
Its  individual  appeal  or  desirability  may  seem. 

If  we  are  substantially  in  accord  on  this  concept  of  national  in- 
tere,st  as  the  supreme  need  of  national  policy,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  deal  fall  naturally  Into  place  and  dictate  their 
own  solutions. 

I.    MILITAHT  DEFENSE 

Complete  self-dependence  for  national  defense  in  the  air.  on 
the  land,  and  sea.  A  two-ocean  navy  or  Its  equivalent  to  make  us 
Independent  of  the  navy  of  any  foreign  country  In  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world 

Immediate  negotiations  looking  toward  our  political  and  military 
control  of  all  European -owned  Islandf  In  our  American  waters  m 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  essential  to  our  delense  and  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  accompanied  by  appropriate  military  ar- 
rangements with  other  American  republics  for  the  defense  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

n.    ECONOMIC    DEFENSE 

The  Immediate  gearing  of  our  Industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  lalKDr  to  wartime  requirements,  under  a  Department  of 
Economic  Defense  clothed  with  adequate  powers  and  unhampered 
by  political  tampering  or  by  bureaucratic  or  legalistic  red  tape 

Development  of  new  resources  or  t^ubstitutes  for  needed  essential 
supplies  (rubber,  tin.  mangane.'^e,  etc.)  In  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  reasonably  adjacent  to  us. 
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m     DIPLOMATIC    DOTNSB 

Reorientation  of  our  foreign  policies  to  conform  to  the  para- 
mount objective  cf  national  security.  mlliUrj-  and  econonnlc.  Re- 
affirmation cf  our  historic  policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  and 
that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Conservation  of  urr  human  and 
material  resources  to  that  end 

IV    iNTiatNAL  sTABiLrrr 

Reorganization  of  the  long-established  protective  system  as  the 
basis  of  American  prcsperi'.y  and  social  stability,  and  in  particula  ■ 
Its  extension  to  insure  fully  the  maintenance  of  a  prosperous  and 
self-dependent  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  of  our  social  and  political  institutions. 

V      FARM     POLICT 

The  present  nffrlcultural  program,  as  administered  by  Washing- 
ton, is  a  demonstrated  failure  We  should,  by  amendment  and 
Improvement  of  existing  legislation,  make  mandatory  certain  pro- 
visions and  vigorously  prosecute  them  administratively,  so  that  the 
following  shall  be  sustained 

The  restoration  of  farm  income  and  purchasing  power  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  and  self-dependent  agriculture,  which  form 
the  essential  basis  for  industrial  and  national  prosperity,  employ- 
ment, and  security  Against  the  present  program  of  restricted 
production  and  increa.sed  Imports  of  competitive  farm  products. 
we  should  seeK  tn  increase  farm  income  to  its  proper  size  through 
the  medium  of  improved  prices  and  increased  sales  for  American 
farm  products. 

( 1 1  The  protection  and  full -price  t)enefit  of  the  American  market 
for  the  American  farmer  by  the  limitation  to  actual  requirements 
(by  tariffs,  quotas,  embargoes,  or  otherwise)  of  competitive  farm 
imports  or  substitutes  therefor  A  method  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished  is  suggested  by  H  H  7590  (introduced  October  19. 
1939.  by  the  Honorable  Rot  6.  Woodrltf.  of  Michigan),  placing  an 
embargo  on  farm  Imports  whenever  domestic  prices  are  below 
parity 

(2)  The  development  of  new  uses  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  industry  and  commerce  and  the  development  in  the  United 
States  of  the  growth  cf  farm  commodities  cr  their  substitutes  pre- 
viously Imported 

(3)  An  American  price  for  American  consumption,  independent 
of  export  or  world  prices.  To  accomplish  this.  In  the  case  of  surplus 
crops  on  which  the  tariff  is  ineffective  until  such  time  as  d)  and 
(2)  above  become  fully  effective,  the  payment  of  benefits  upon  the 
domestically  consumed  portion  of  such  crups  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  tariff  protection  and  to  insure  a  fair  exchange  value  with 
the  products  farmers  buy  When  this  parity  price  has  been  at- 
tained, we  should  provide  the  machinery  whereby  the  farmers  may 
establish  a  self-sustaining  program,  without  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  an  equalization  fee.  substan- 
tially as  prov.dcd  in  the  McNary-Haugen   bill  of   1928. 

(4)  Ouvernment  assistance  in  disposing  of  surpluses  in  foreign 
trade  for  the  best  prices  obtainable,  bargaining  for  foreign  markets 
selectively  by  countries  and  otherwise,  both  as  to  exports  and 
Imports 

(5)  The  adoption  of  a  long-range  program  for  conservation  of 
the  soil  for  its  own  sake,  as  d  stmgulshed  from  schemes  for  pro- 
duction control,  .such  program  to  be  administered  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  or  other  responsible  State  agencies  with  Federal  financial 
and  technical  assistance. 

(6)  The  encouragement  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
cooperative  organizations  to  decrease  the  price  spread  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  the  extension  of  commodity  loans  to  farmers 
on.  a  sound  basis  to  assist  in  carrying  seasonal  surpluses,  and  the 
encouragement  of  crop  insurance  under  proper  auspices. 

(7)  The  encouragement  of  the  better  financing  of  farm  mort- 
gages on  a  sound  basis  through  recognized  public  and  private  agen- 
cles  at  low  rates  of  interest  on  an  amortization  plan,  to  the  end 
that  farm  ownership  may  be  more  widely  distributed  In  the  hands  of 
thos*  who  actually  work  the  land. 

VI      rORnCN    TRADE     AND    FINANCIAL    POLICIES 

These  must  be  shaped  to  protect  and  stipplement  our  basic  na- 
tional security,  the  military  and  economic  policies  which  that  en- 
tails, and  the  Internal  stability  on  which  national  security  must 
,  re«t.  We  >>hould  concentrate  control  of  our  foreign  trade  and  finan- 
cial activities  in  a  foreign  trade  board 

Foreign  trade  and  fliiancial  policy  should  l>e  based  upon  and  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  our  domestic  economic  objectives. 
T^ese  objectives  are  the  protection  of  the  American  market  for 
American  agriculture.  Indvistry.  and  labor,  and  the  protection  of 
American  employment  and  standards  cf  living  These  should  not 
be  needlessly  exposed  to  the  impact  of  events  abroad  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  nor  should  American  recovery  be  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  academic  whims  or  Internationalist  diplomacy,  particu- 
larly In  the  difficult  post-war  conditions  with  which  we  shall  surely 
be  confronted  when  the  millions  now  engaged  in  warfare  and  in 
war  production  rctvirn  to  peacetime  production  and  trade  comp>etl- 
tlon.     Specifically  there  should  be: 

(1)  A  reorganization  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Into  a  foreign 
trade  board  as  the  responsible  executive  authority  for  the  determi- 
nation of  foreign  trade  and  financial  policy  in  the  light  of  American 
domestic  Interests  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  foreign  comnier- 
clai  and  flnanclal  activities  of  the  F>Dderal  Government. 


(2)  The  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  national 
bookkeeping,  expressed  In  simple  arithmetic,  covering  all  our  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  with  other  nations,  as  an  essen- 
tial basis  for  determining  questions  of  foreign  trade  and  nnancial 
policy 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  realistic  policy  of  trading  In  the  national 
Interest  under  a  system  of  quotas,  and  of  selective  Imports  and 
exports,  granting  tariff  or  other  trade  concessions  only  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis,  thus  returning  to  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
offering  to  all  nations  reciprocal  treatment  en  the  basis  of  the 
conditional  most-favcred-natlon  principle. 

(4)  Congressional  approval  of  all  general  trade  agreements  which 
have  been  or  may  be  negotiated,  as  an  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  and  re  ponsible  government. 

A  method  bv  which  this  program  may  be  effected  Is  suggested 
by  a  bill.  S  3238.  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1940.  by  the  Honorable  Arthi'r  H.  Vandenbehg  of  Michigan. 

To  summarize,  we  must  make  national  security  the  sole  criterion 
of  our  national  policies.  We  should  seek  it  by  direct  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  measures  such  as  are  outlined  above.  We 
must  establish  it  upon  a  firm  basis  of  internal  stability,  to  attain 
which  a  sound  solution  of  the  farm  problem  is  lndispen.sable.  We 
must  supplement  that  Internal  stability  by  foreign  trade  and 
financial  policies  which  will  strengthen  and  insulate  that  stability 
against  the  shocks  and  strains  of  wartime  and  post-war  conditions. 

We  are  a  warm-hearted  and  courageous  people.  We  must  he 
cool-headed  as  well  if  we  are  not  to  dissipate  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers  by  following  the  false  gods  of  foreign  Intervention  and  war. 
Our  experience  in  Europe  In  1917-19  was  a  costly  and  terrible 
lesson  in  the  futility  and  folly  of  intervening  in  European  affairs. 
Americans  should  not  have  to  learn  that  lesson  nor  pay  that  price 
a  .second  time,  for  the  price  is  the  blood  and  shattered  lives  of  our 
young  men  and  it  may  be  the  permanent  loss  of  our  liberties  to  a 
New  Deal  dictatorship. 

George  N.  Peek. 

JCNE   15,   1940. 


A  One-Man  (Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
were  appalled  when  they  learned  the  Pi-esidcnt,  without 
consultation  and  without  any  intimation  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  had  secretly  sold  the  Navy's  new  and 
modern  •■mosquito  fleet"  to  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  want  our  national  defense 
hurried  to  its  completion,  and  the  Congress  wants  to  per- 
fect our  own  national -defense  program — not  for  aggression, 
but  for  our  own  defense.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  for  that  national  defense.  We  want  that 
defense  program  completed.  But  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
precedented action,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  in  selling 
our  ships  which  are  a  part  of  our  defense  to  a  warring 
nation,  it  appears  that  he  is  trying  to  hinder  and  delay  our 
preparation  for  our  own  defense.  The  people  cannot  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  President.  Can  he  desire  that  our 
national-defense  program  be  stopped,  or  scuttled?  His 
action,  which  is  without  precedent,  strongly  indicates  that 
he  does  not  want  our  national-defense  program  completed. 
If  the  President  takes  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  scuttle 
our  national-defense  program,  as  he  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance, then  the  people  should  know  about  it  and  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  give  their  answer  to  such 
reprehensible  action  at  the  polls  in  November.  He  forgets 
that  this  is  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
He  forgets  the  Congress  is  in  session.  He  has  in  this  in- 
stance committed  an  act  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  the  only  bulwark  remaining 
which  can  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war.  The  Congress  will  not 
fail  the  people  of  this  country.  The  President  has  his  "war 
Cabinet"  named,  and  with  the  last  two  added,  both  of  whom 
are  internationalists  and  interventionists,  he   is  apparently 
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ready  to  go  forward  in  his  constant  attempt  to  cause  our 
Nation  to  become  involved  in  this  European  war.  And  yet  the 
people  of  our  Nation  do  not  want  war.    They  want  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  very  timely 
and  illuminating  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  date  June  20,  1940.    The  editorial  follows: 

FORGETTING  CONCEESS 

The  most  disturbing  fact  about  the  release  of  the  Na\-y"8  new 
"mosquito  fleet."  so  tliat  these  fast  beats  may  be  :,old  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  Great  Britain,  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  transaction 
was  negotiated.  Even  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Naval 
Committeis  were  astonished  to  learn  of  the  transfer. 

Chairman  Wai^h  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Is  re- 
ported to  have  accused  administrative  officials  of  engaging  in  "ap- 
parently secret  negotiations."  with  the  result  of  diminishing  our 
defensive  strength  A  legislator  holding  his  position  would  not 
make  such  a  remark  at  this  critical  juncture  without  being  deeply 
perturbed  by  the  policy  the  administration  Is  following 

Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  has 
written  into  the  new  naval  expansion  bill  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  "no  ves.sel.  ship,  or  boat  now  m  the  United  States  Navy  or 
being  built  therefor  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  charter,  or  other- 
wise, or  scrapped,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  "  Considered 
along  with  Senator  Walsh's  statement,  this  move  strongly  suggests 
that  release  of  the  "mosquito  fleet"  has  met  with  sharp  dis- 
approval on  Capitol  Hill. 

Heretofore  Congress  has  given  emphatic  endorsement  to  the 
administrations  policy  of  trading  in  airplanes  and  obsolete  military 
equipment  to  help  the  Allies.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
desire  to  aid  private  American  concerns  In  supplying  the  defense 
needs  of  the  Briti.>^h  has  changed.  But  Congre^s  is  obviously  be- 
wildered as  to  wlirre  the  lint-  between  our  own  defense  requirements 
and  those  of  the  British  Government  is  to  be  drawn. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  meeting 
of  minds  between  the  administration  and  Congress  on  this  matter. 
The  President  has  not  taken  congressional  leaders  into  his  confl-  | 
dence  in  working  out  the  details  of  our  foreign  policy  in  this  period 
of  grave  emergency  That  fact  may  become  a  source  of  grave  mis- 
understanding and  confusion. 

Indeed,  continued  failure  to  coiisult  Congress  on  questions  of  such 
fundamental  importance  might  easily  lead  to  recriminations  that 
would  materially  weaken  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  the  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
throughout  this  EXaropean  crisis.  I  will  vote  to  keep  the  Congress  in 
session  as  long  as  the  present  crisis  cpntinues.  The  people  of  the 
country  are  demanding  that  the  Congress  remain  in  ses-sion  as  the 
only  bulwark  rimaining  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  this  EXiropean 
war  The  Congress  will  not  fall  the  people;  we  will  remain  Ui 
session  throughout  this  emergency. 


Spray  Residues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  <» 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    DR.    IRA    D.    CARDIFF 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff: 

Sprat  Residxts  as  Affecting  the  Processor 

(By  Dr.  Ira  D   Cardiff,  president.  Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co., 

Yakima,  Wash.) 

The  apple  Is  Americas  one  staple  fruit.  The  pear  is  a  close 
second  To  the  man  of  moderate  means,  throughout  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  the  world,  they  are  ofttimes  his  only  fruit.  They 
al.so  are  among  our  most  healthful  fruits.  "An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away"  is  more  than  a  euphonious  slogan— it  embodies 
a  deal  of  truth  which  mankind  has  gleaned  from  long  experience. 
Mothers  fed  their  babies  scraped  apple  for  Intestinal  disorders 
before  the  scientist  had  discovered  the  pentosans  and  pectins  and 
their  effects  upon  Inte.'-tinal  toxins  So,  too.  apple  Jelly  and  apple 
sauce  were  the  most  palatable  and  soothing  fruits  available  for 
convalescents;  while  apple  pie  has  been  America's  favorite  dessert 
from  early  cfilonial  days. 
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Because  of  its  s\iperlor  keeping  qualities  and  ease  of  handling, 
the  apple  formed  one  of  man's  chief  sources  of  vitamins  A  and  C 
for  many  generations  before  vitamins  Were  known  to  science.  Like- 
wise, in  earlier  days,  the  average  youngster  could  not  eat  a  slice  of 
bread  without  its  layer  of  apple  butter — still  the  prince  of  all 
preserves.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  apple  cider  came  near  being 
the  national  drink. 

Both  tlie  apple  and  the  pear  lend  themselves  to  a  large  varieiy 
of  culinary  uses.  They  arc  canned,  dried,  pickled,  and  preserved 
In  a  multitude  of  ways,  sometimes  with  remc\Til  of  the  .skm  and 
often  without,  for  in  the  layer  cf  tissue  next  the  skin  Is  found  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  frtilt.  It  is  here  the  sunshine  is  stored. 
May  I  quote  from  an  editorial  of  the  Portland  Orogonian: 

"Tliese  dried  fruits,  admirable  even  at  hume  where  they  came 
from  the  bough,  are  greatly  desired  In  other  regions  and  climates 
that  have  not  been  blessed  as  our  region.  It  is  made  possible  to 
have  apple  ("^ie  ut  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  a  prune  cobbler  beside 
the  upper  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  And  such  things  indeed  have 
chanced  before  now.  The  Eskimo  debutante.  thnuglUfuliy  munch- 
ing a  slice  of  dried  apple,  as  a  grateful  variant  to  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  seal  blubber,  may  one  day  prove  equal  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  pie.  Fresh  fruit  Is  desirable,  if  fresh  fruit  is  what  you 
would  have,  and  fruit  in  tins  and  Jars  is  excellent  beyond  all  dis- 
puting— but  seems  like  a  dried  apple  pie.  for  example,  when 
correctly  created,  is  a  peerless  achievement  It  has  that  indefinable 
something,  that  elusive  quality,  which  in  persons  constitutes  charm. 
How  surely  the  filched  sunshine  is  restored." 

In  the  preserving  of  these  fruits,  whether  by  drying  or  canning, 
they  are,  of  course,  washed  boforc  processing  if  they  are  not  to  be 
peeled.  No  reputable  processor  would  think  of  handling  them 
otherwise  However,  of  late  years,  processors  have  been  unduly 
annoyed  by  dra-stic  regulations  with  reference  to  the  residue  of 
sprays  upon  these  fruits 

In  the  culture  of  the  apple  and  the  pear  the  use  of  certain  min- 
eral insecticides  is  inevitable  That  seme  of  the  same  remains  vipon 
the  fruit  at  harvest  time  is  also  inevitable  That  the  amount  re- 
maining, especially  after  the  apple  has  been  washed  in  clean  run- 
ning water,  is  too  small  to  constitute  a  menace  to  health  can  be 
easily  demonstrated. 

If  the  amount  of  this  spray  residue  (chiefly  arsenate  of  lead — 
PbHAsO,)  which  remains  upon  the  fruit  at  harve-sttime  were 
dangerous,  many  thousands  of  harvest  hands,  who  eat  enormous 
quantities  of  the  tmwashed  fruit,  would  have  perished.  Yet  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  country  do  not  afford  a  single  ra.'^e.  If  spray 
residue  is  really  very  dani^erous,  Washington,  as  the  chief  apple- 
producing  State,  and  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  should  have  a  high  death  rate,  and  the  apple  counties  ol  Wash- 
ington should  have  a  still  higher  death  rate.  Let  us  examine  the 
record.  The  average  death  rate  for  1.000  population  in  the  5  leading 
apple-producing  counties  of  Washington-  Benton.  Chelan,  Douglas, 
Okanogan,  and  Yakima — for  1933  was  7  33;  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
9.26;  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  10  9.  In  other  words, 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  a  death  late  33  percent  higher  than  the 
5  arsenic-eating  counties  of  Was.hingtcn. 

Until  about  a  decade  ago  no  one  ever  thought  of  objecting  to 
fruits  on  account  of  these  insecticide  residues.  No  one  had  ever, 
so  far  as  is  known,  been  injured  from  consuming  the  same,  and 
there  was  no  general  practice  of  attempting  to  free  the  fruit 
from  these  sprays.  This  condition  still  obtains  throughout  most 
of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States,  and  to  a  very  largo 
extent  throughout  the  United  States. 

ORIGIN  OF   SPRAY    RESIDUE   PROBLEM 

In  1926.  In  a  remote  corner  of  far  away  England,  some  local 
patriot  di.scovered  f^ome  United  States  apples  .showing  traces  of 
spray  resldtie  England,  at  tlie  time,  being  in  the  midst  of  an 
active  campaign  to  encourage  trade  with  her  colonies  (several 
of  which  were  Important  apple  producers),  furnished  the  proper 
setting  for  a  furor  In  regard  to  the  "danger  from  spray  on  United 
States  apples"— this  notv.lthstanding  the  fact  that  apples  Irom 
Canada,  and  other  British  possessions,  also  carried  spray,  and 
still  do. 

Immediately  drastic  regulations  were  put  into  effect  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  shape  of  fan- 
tastically low  tolerances  and  the  major  portion  of  the  budget  if 
the  Federal  food  department  was  switched  to  this  zealous  fight  to 
save  the  consumers  of  tlie  country  from  the  apple  and  the  pear. 
These  tolerances  were  at  one  time,  arsenic  0.01.  lead  0.018,  and 
fluorine  0.01  grains  per  pound  of  fruit. 

LEAD,   ARSENIC.    AND   FI.UORINE   IN   NATURE 

The  various  elements  (lead,  arsenic,  fluorine,  zinc,  etc.)  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  sprays  are  very  ubiquitous  In  nature. 
Lead  is  especially  so.  It  occurs  In  practically  all  foods  In 
larger  or  smaller  quantities.  It  Is  present  in  probably  95  percent 
cf  the  domestic  drinking  waters.  It  is  present  even  in  the  water 
of  mountain  springs.  In  fact,  it  Is  present  so  universally  In  drinking 
water  that  the  average  individual  probably  consumes  several  times 
the  amount  of  lead  annually  in  drinking  water  that  he  does  from 
the  consumption  of  sprayed  fruit 

Arsenic  also  is  very  prevalent  in  nature,  though  not  so  common 
as  lead.    The  same  may  be  said  of  fluorlua 
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Harding  and  Swan  have  found  arsenic  In  certain  foods  as  follows: 
Grains  of  arsenic  per  pound  of  sea  foods:  ' 

Haddock - 0.039 

aams - --     .01    tcooia 

Lobsters .016to    .126 

Shrlmp«___ _ -- —      .017  to    .077 

Oysters 01    to    .016 

Meyers  has  slI^o  pot  ten  somewhat  similar  results  from  examina- 
tion of  other  sea  foods: 
Grains  of  arsenic  per  p>ound  of  sea  foods:  ■ 

Escallops. 0.24  to  0.36 

Mussels -- - 24  to     .76 

Cockles .12  to     .26 

Lobster -_ 24  to     .26 

Lobeter -2     to       67 

Prawns -24  to  1.20 

Remington  and  Jones  have  found,   m  analyses  of  a  number  oX 
types  of  tobacco,  arsenic  as  follows: 
Grains  of  arsenic  per  pound  of  tobacco:  » 

Pipe  tobacco 0.12.  0  136.  0  12.  0  15.  0.13.  0  05.  0  27.  0.16 

Chewing  tobacco 0  146.  0.110.  0  154.  0  131.  0.094,  0.074 

Holmes  and  Remington  fi  und  arsenic  In  cod  liver  oil  far  in  excess 
of  that  on  fruits  and  vegetables 

It  will  be  noted  from  all  of  the  above  that  the  amounts  of  arsenic 
fovmd  are  In  all  ca-ses  In  excess,  and  In  most  cases  far  In  excess,  of 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  Government  on  apples  and  pears. 

In  analysis  of  some  50  of  our  more  common  foods  by  the  author, 
either  lead  or  arsenic  or  both  have  been  found  and  often  In  con- 
siderable quantities  and  In  apple  butter,  manufactured  by  the 
Federal  Governmeiit.  arsenic  In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  POod  De- 
partment  tolerances 

As  to  fluorine.  Investigations  by  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Sta- 
Uon.  and  others,  reveal  that  fluorine  Is  quite  universally  present  in 
foods. 

For  example: 

G'-atru  per  pound 

Whrat  flour -__-.- 0  04  too.  14 

Kidney  benns .... .......  11 

Green  kidney  benna .. ....... . — . — .. — ...  00 

Aprlcnt  ptilp . .........................  021 

Cherry   pulp.......................................  039 

BUrkwhrnt .  lA 

Th«  rclrNrntfd  uplnitrh. .................... ........  02A 

lUfptf (fJ 

('<>rir>r(|   •nlmon  .............. ........  .04 

Dw  'it  thi*  mmt  i/Mpttinr  buby  food*.... .00 

Ktimrroiia  'ither  illiMtrtttloiu  vqually  Mtrtkln^  miKht  b*  named, 
|ndi<  .iiii.t<(  that  'h«  crrat  bulk  of  our  ordinary  everyday  f'xxln  rurry 
the  <  I'  iri<  lit  n'ir.ri'ir  jn  ant4iuni«  far  In  «•«  ««i«  of  the  tolrfai.rf  p«f  ■ 
nitttcu  try  the  UntK^d  Slate*  O'partment  ut  AgrxcuUutm  ott  apple* 
and  pfar* 

B<jth  lead  sri'l  flui Tine  In  »ery  rnnbldernblr  amounta  have  been 
fotii.d  In  our  nwmt  p«i|Hilar  and  vulwiiblr  buby  fo«<d»  the  liilt'-r 
Kfimettme*  all  or  elKht  tune*  the  tolerance  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  for  appti^ 

PHTa((.iUK>ic  Ai.  KfrtcTa  or  lcao,  amenic,  and  rtuofttNE 

Numerous  experiment*  indu-ate  that  there  la  Utile  or  no  danger 
from  the  cunaumptlun  by  the  lower  animaU  and  also  mun  of 
arHenic  or  U-ad  in  amounu  many  timea  the  Federal  tolerances 
for  apple*  For  example.  Thuma*  and  Shelley  f<d  chicken*  13 
grain*  of  anwnatr  of  lend  per  day  for  60  day*  with  no  ill  effect*. 

Dr  Aub,  of  Hurviird.  and  his  aaaociates,  aome  10  yearn  si;o 
proved,  by  a  ioni;  serlea  of  experlmenu.  that  practically  all  lead 
poiaontng  or  phyMo'.oglral  Injury  from  lead  arose  when  this  element 
found  entrance  to  the  t>ody  by  ths  lungs  or  skin — that  ver>'  rarely 
If  ever  did  lead  poisoning  arlae  from  Ingestton  through  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract 

Theae  researches  of  Aub  and  his  associates  have  recently  been 
confirmed  by  Dr  Kehoe  and  his  associates  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  author  fed  arsenate  of  lead  to  a  human  being  in  doses  from 
50  to  100  times  the  amount  of  Government  tolerances  on  apples 
for  several  wet'ks  at  a  time,  intermittently,  over  a  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  with  no  observable  HI  effects  to  the  subject. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  workers.  Palrhall  and  Neal.« 
administered  arsenate  of  lead  to  two  human  beings  In  the  amount 
of  100  mg  In  a  period  of  10  days  with  "no  untoward  effects  on 
the  well-being  of  these  two  individuals  " 

Talbert  and  Tayloe  '■  of  the  University  of  Missouri  conducted 
extensive  experiments  In  feeding  rats  on  arsenate  of  lead.  They 
summarize  the  results  of  their  researches  as  follows: 


'  Harding  and  Swan.  Scl.  Am..  Nov.   1933. 

» Meyers.  Medical  Times.  N.  Y..   1929. 

•Remington  and  Jones,  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  49:  1410. 

*  Pairhall.  Lawrence  T  .  and  Neal.  Paul  A..  The  Absorption  and 
Btcretlon  of  Lead  Arsenate  in  Man.  U.  8.  Pub.  Health  Reports. 
53;  29:  1231-1245. 

'  From  Some  Results  PYom  Feeding  Spray  Chemicals  to  Albino 
Rats,  by  T.  J.  Tkll>ert  and  W.  L.  Tayloe,  University  of  Missouri. 
Coltunhia. 


"If  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  spray  chemicals  have  an  effect 
upon  man  similar  to  that  which  they  have  upon  albino  rats,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  there  Is  little  likelihood  of  a 
human  consuming  as  spray  residue  on  apples,  sprayed  and  handled 
In  the  usual  manner,  enough  arsenic  either  at  one  time  or  over  an 
extended  period  to  be  Injurious." 

Lynch*  fed  rats  as  high  as  36  mg.  per  kg.  of  rat  for  5'^  months 
"with  no  retardation  of  growth  In  any  of  the  arsenic-fed  animals 
nor  any  observable  differences  in  their  physical  vigor  or  appearance 
and  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  histological  evidence  of  Injury 
to  the  spleen,  liver,  or  kidney  due  to  the  feeding  of  arsenic  at  the 
levels  here  employed." 

According  to  Kehoe.  the  leading  authority  on  lead  today,  "lead 
has  a  very  low  toxicity  for  most  men,  but  the  fact  that  an  occasional 
person  Is  susceptible  has  brought  at)out  such  a  state  of  clinical 
confusion   that   many  erroneotis  diagnoses  are   made." 

LEAD    AND    ARSENIC    IN     MTDlCZtrZ 

Both  lead  and  sirsenic  compounds  are  regularly  used  In  medicine 
as  specifics  Lead  Is  administered  in  amounts  of  3  to  4  grains  per 
day.  In  other  words,  approximately  200  times  the  Government 
tolerance,  or  put  In  the  form  of  apples  meeting  the  tolerance,  would 
mean  daily  600  or  800  apples.  Including  the  cores.  Arsenic  Is  like- 
wise used  In  medicine,  and  with  very  beneficial  results,  the  amounts 
used  being  far  In  excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  Government  on 
fruit. 

EXPERIENCT     OF     PHTSICIANS 

A  canvass  of  physicians  throughout  the  apple  districts  of  Wash- 
Ingtcn  reveals  that  not  one  has  ever  had  a  well -authenticated  case 
of  either  arsenic  or  lead  poL^cning  from  the  Ingestion  of  arsenate 
of  lead  by  the  gasuo-lntestmal  tract  The  memt>ers  of  Chelan 
County  Medical  Society,  located  at  Wenatchee.  Wash  .  on  March  10, 
1938,  signed  an  unqualified  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  'have 
never  otiserved  or  treated  a  case  of  arsenic  or  lead  poisoning  In 
which  the  hk^tory  Indicated  that  there  was  any  connection  with 
the  Ingestion  of  apples  or  pears  "  Yakima  County  Medical  Society 
appointed  an  official  committee  to  Investigate  the  matter,  and  after 
careful  canvass  of  Its  42  members — representing  an  aggregate  of 
over  600  years  of  practice — not  one  of  them  had  "treated  a  single 
case  of  either  arsenic  or  lead  pf:)l*oninK  In  his  entire  experience 
which  had  been  caused  from  eating  sprayed  fruit."  and  the  wxrirty 
In  a  resolution  stated  "We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  on 
individual*  eating  fruit  uprayed  with  nraenate  of  lead  la  nrjjUglblr  " 
(Yakima  County  producea  more  apples  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  State*  ) 

Dr  Talbert  of  the  University  of  Mlnaourl,  made  a  atirvey  of  the 
apple  dutrU't*  of  Mt'Miurl  town  Kaii'na  Arkiirmiin.  and  Illlnoia 
and  fourid  "not  a  ninKle  per*on  had  knowledge  of  any  peraon  thut 
had  •ulfertd  direcijy  or  Uidirertly  from  either  chronic  or  acul^ 
atiarki  (it  either  (ir*efiir  or  Ur<»d  polaoning  '  Phy»Uian»  rrp<»rt 
that  pntletit*  urc  frej^uz-iiily  prom-  to  think  them^rlvi-n  lfijurr<i  hy 
araerutte  of  lettd  when  auffarinK  from  other  allm^i.ta  whuh  they 
dlallke  to  admit  In  Yakima  ttu-re  i*  the  rav  of  a  m.iM  Hho  refused 
U)  accept  a  nyphllu  diugno«iU  and  another  who  l*  certain  he  doea 
not  have  tiil>errulo«i*.  though  both  test*  are  positive  untl  definite, 
yet  tK^th  are  (>errrctly  *nti*ned  «'ith  leiul-poiaoning  dittgnt^l*.  while 
the  Kood  d'^lor  treat*  them  for  their  true  ailment* 

LCtiAL   AaPCCT* 

Durin,{  the  early  part  of  the  United  Slate*  Department  of  Agri- 
culture* *pray-re*idue  cam[>ulgn  many  people  were  inclined  to 
ariept  the  Govirrim«nt  ru!ii:(-'ii  and  attempt  to  comply  with  them. 
Other*  attempted  tc  cooperate  with  the  Government  until  the  lat- 
ter* oijerations  tH'came  cbvlou*ly  too  unreuwonable  The  United 
States  D«'partiiient  of  Agriculture  finally  ob*erved  a  shipment  of 
apple  chop»  b<-ing  loaded  upf)n  a  Norwegian  *hlp  In  the  port  of 
Seattle  for  Bhipment  to  Prance  When  the  ship  In  question 
touched  at  San  Francisco,  on  Its  way  down  the  coa.st.  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  It  to  unload  these  chops  and  libeled  the  same  on 
account  of  alleged  excess  arsenic  The  owner  of  the  apple  chops 
contested  the  libtl  in  the  Federal  Court  of  San  Francisco,  defeating 
the  Government  and  compelling  the  release  of  the  fruit 

While  the  trial  In  question  was  In  progress,  the  Government 
seized.  In  St  Louis,  a  carload  of  apple  chops  belonging  to  the  same 
company  It  had  previously  certified  this  car  out  of  Yakima  The 
owner  of  the  chops  resisted  the  seizure  and  after  a  year  of  effort 
succeeded  In  getting  the  Government  to  Ulal  in  St.  Louis,  with  the 
result  that  the  Government  was  again  defeated,  the  court  holding 
that  "residue  of  the  substances  used  In  spraying  growing  apples 
does  not  con.stltute  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredient  which  might  render  the  apple  chops  Injurious  to  health; 
that  the  apple  chops  In  question  are  not  adulterated  within  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act."  ' 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  appealed  this  case, 
but  again  lost,  and  in  afflrmlng  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  stated : 

"It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  no  expert  who  testi- 
fied upon  the  trial  was  able  to  say  that  hp  knew  of  any  case  of 
lead  or  arsenic  poisoning  resulting  from  eating  apples  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  apples  which  had  been  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead." 


•CouLscn.  E  J;  Remington.  Roe  E.;  Lynch.  Kenneth  M.;  Sic. 
80    230 

'  United  States  v.  Waskington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.  (CCA-8.  1937), 
89  Fed.  (2d)   606. 
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During  the  spring  of  1939  the  Federal  Government  seized  a  large 
amount  of  maple  sirup  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  alleging 
contamination  with  lead;  in  lact.  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
Government,  lead  occurred  far  In  excess  of  the  Government  toler- 
ances The  owners  of  the  sirup  resisted  seizure,  went  Into  the 
Federal  court,  and  decisively  defeated  the  Government  In  Its 
contentions 

During  the  harvest  season  of  1938-39,  the  Wa.shington  State 
Grange  made  several  shipments  of  apples  Interstate  with  lead. 
arsenic,  and  fluorine  well  above  the  Government  tolerances,  ad- 
vised the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  such  ship- 
ments, and  challenged  st  izure  of  the  same.  The  Government 
refused. 

That  there  har  been  no  danger  from  the  use  of  these  fruits  In 
fresh  condition  should  be  apparent  from  the  above:  that  there  Is 
still  less  danger  from  the  same  fruits,  when  processed,  should  be 
Btill  more  apparent:  for  In  the  processing  they  are  Invariably 
washed  or  peeled,  also  are  usually  diluted  with  water,  or  sugar; 
esi-ecially  Is  this  the  case  if  they  are  used  as  a  base  lor  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves  from  other  fruits,  for  which  apple  p)ectln  Is 
60   frequently   employed. 

That  the  canners.  preservers,  dryers,  and  Juice  manufacturers 
have  been  unduly  harassed  by  spray-residue  regulations  Is  patent 
to  all  They  have  been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  bureaucratic  | 
hysteria.  Regardle.ss  of  how  well-meaning  our  food  enforcement 
officials  may  have  been.  It  Is  quite  apparent  they  have  shown  not 
only  bad  Judgment  In  this  case,  but  have  also,  without  proper 
Investigation,  arrogantly  and  fanatically  rushed  Into  a  crusade  of 
needless  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  tremendous  annoyance 
and  expense  to  processors  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  con- 
eumtrs.  Tlielr  mad  campaign  of  upward  of  a  thousand  seizures 
prob.ibly  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
hlstcry  "of  the  country— unless,  perhaps.  In  the  palmy  days  of  pro- 
hibition Appeals  to  reason  or  common  sen.se  were  without  effect 
until  the  authorltlee  were  finally  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  court 
decisions 

However,  the  proceswrs  are  little  leas  blameless  than  the  bureau- 
crat* in  the  mutter  How  many  of  them  supinely  submitted  to 
regulation  and  actions  which  they  well  knew  were  wrong'  How 
mnny  proce»i*or*,  Instead  of  asserting  their  right*,  played  the 
coward  and   the  hypocrite''     How  many  of  thrm  are  utiil   curbing 

the from  the  frxxl  department '  one  day  and  licking 

bureaucratic  boots  the   next? 

After  fill  the*"  buremicriii*  are  r,ot  the  state  (nlthf»ugh  many  of 
them  freqi»«ntlv  »trike  11  I»ul»  XIV  i>oae»;  they  are  only  our  hired 
•erMtnii  «tio  •hould  l;e  given  <,ur  » hole- hen ried  and  eiiihu»la*ilc 
»wpj>ort  uheti  tiny  (ire  In  ih<-  fight  attd  fchoiild  iw  told  very  plainly 
Hhetr  tM  ^'.1  .  fT  uheii  Hfong  It  mu*t  t.K'  lK;riii'  111  fiilt  <l  lliiil  tnafiy 
of  tin  in  <i  'led  'ti»-  buti-iiu*  from  »»i«  ranks  of  ih..  r.ih,  r«li  Ixiy* 
»i»  "iir  f  <  I' lif  .it' ii  <  Ivil  »<.rvire,  that  not  o«ie  in  it  ihoUtuiid  of 
thMii  i-^rr  ..A  ').  l».«ide  of  a  f>rotf*.»Um  pUint  much  I'-m.  ojh^t- 
•t<d  <  iK'  III,).!  I,e  pr«.ke(ited  hi*  badi^e  of  uulhiiTlty  and  com- 
metii -d  t*!liO»<  )<.u  how  to  run  your  bu«ineH« 

Now  It  I*  highly  unb'crMtig  and  undl(/iiifi<  d,  if  not  artually 
fcvurdly,  for  an  old.  e%\M  \  u w  fd.  and  •ucte»fcful  pr< )'e'>»ii ir  to  allow 
f  ne  of  ihcM-  pretentlou*  martinet*  to  enter  hi*  plant  and  fcubject 
bim  to  "bureaucratic  bhukmail'  il  believe  thi*  t*  the  (•xpr<-M.i(m 
(otiimonly  u»edi,  then  curve  him  to  his  buck  alter  he  ha*  ^one, 
Tli.refore  I  *ay  the  proceanor  I*  as  much  to  blame  a*  the  bureau- 
crat f<jr  thlx  di»gra4«ful  fiahco 

The  law  df)e*  not  give  thetw  men  the  right  to  enter  prore«»tIng 
plant*  without  perTnla*lon;  therefore  the  owm  r  who  permitu  them 
to  roam  at  will  over  his  plant  has  only  himw-lf  u>  blame  if  one 
of  them  become*  overzealou*  or  ofllclou*.  or  exereli^s  bad  Judg- 
ment Tlie*e  fi-llow*  are  only  human,  and  they  make  their  records 
chiefly  by  the  numljer  of  f^i/ure*  they  make 

One  of  the  major  factors  responsible  for  \cB.*fn  In  the  business 
world  tc^ay  1»  fear,  cowardly  fear.  The  average  businessman  Is 
afraid  of  hi»  customer,  afraid  of  hi*  banker,  afraid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, afraid  of  the  press,  afraid  of  the  public,  afraid  of  the  church, 
afraid  of  the  labor  un.on.  afraid  of  the  Inspector,  probably  afraid 
of  his  wife  and  his  own  shadow. 

In  fact  it  was  fear — coupled  with  the  desire  for  departmental 
aggrandizement — which  made  the  Federal  food  officials  intolerant 
of  these  residues  and  it  wa-;  fear  of  criticism  and  loss  of  face  which 
prevented  them  from  correcting  the  matter  when  they  found  them- 
•elvcs  In  the  UTong. 

Col,  Frank  Knox — Pseudo  Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.   SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  I  incorpo.ale  in  the  Record 


the  October  1,  1939.  statement  of  ownership  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  This  paper  is  published  and  edited  by  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  a  psoudo  Republican,  who  has  recently  enlisted 
in  the  forces  of  the  New  Deal  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Na\'y  in  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  Cabinet: 

statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circt'i.ation.  etc  ,  rk- 
qtjired  by  the  acts  of  concness  of  augfst  24,  1912.  and  march  3, 
1933,  of  thf  chicago  daily  news  published  daily  at  chicago, 
ill..  for  october  j,   1938 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 
Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Frank  Knox,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the 
puljllsher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  that  the 
following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  dale  shown 
In  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1933.  embodied  in  section  537. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  Tliat  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub'.lsher.  editor,  man- 
aging  edlt(3r.   and   business   managers   are ; 

Publisher.  Frank  Knox,    1320  Sheridan  Road,  Lake  Forest.  111. 
Editor.  Frank  Knox.   1320  Sheridan  Road,  Lake  Forest.  111. 
Managing  editor,  Hal  O  Flaherty.  202  East  Walton  Place.  Chicago, 
111 

Business  manager.  Herbert  L,  Fairfield.  235  Grand  Boulevard. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

2  That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation.  Its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addre.sses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addre.s.ses  of  the  Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If 
owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern.  Its 
name  und  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  Individual  member. 
must    be   given) 

The  Chicago  Dally  News,  Inc  .  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
111      Mtorkholders     Diinero  CorporHllon,  4W  Went   Mtidl*on   Hlreet. 
(rhlrago    111     (Htockholder*  of  which  owning   I    jn-rr  etit  or  more  of 
It*   nlmk    Ix'iiig    Mr*     Marjorie    N     Aldwh,    1W)1    Hinnmn    Avenue, 
Kvansuin.  Ill  ,    1-altd  Bell,   IHft  Month   I.«  Halle  Hired,  CluriiKo    III., 
Mary  O    rill*.  ;»40  Main  Mireet     Woteecter,   Ma**  ,    Mr»i    IJenirlce  O, 
(HKk  und  Mr    Honwr  (luck  a*  Joint  leoantu  lor»  V.nal  l>rlHWure  I'lnce, 
Chlniiro,  III  ,  Aliiilr  Iteid  K»ox,  1:»20  hherldMn  Wtiui  Uke  FOreM.  Ill  ; 
Frank  Knox    i;»af»  Mh  rldnri  KoikI,  Luke  l'ore».l,  III  ,  Klli  ii  hiimrt.  VVO 
Hli.ridnn   lloud,   Uu\ihuta   WniKio,  III  ,    and   John   Hiiiiirl,    141    West 
JackiM/n  Boulevard,  Chungo,  111  t,  criarleo  H    t>Tinlt.    122^  MuhlKnn 
AsMiue,  Kvuimion,  III  ,  De  H<iU»  Heturities  Co,  LJOO  Citrroll  Avenue, 
Chicago  III    (►.torkh'lder*  o»  which  owfilng  I  percent  or  more  o(  lU 
•to<k  being  Percy  B  Elkhart,  iruntee,  38  H'/uih  Deartxirn  Hi reet,  Chi- 
cago   III  ;  Carlo*  K    EVkhurt,  iru«te«-,  1:WX)  Carroll  Avenu<-.  ChlraKO, 
III  ;  I>)rothy  tVkhart  Wllliamn    tru*tee,  040  Ijike  Iload,  Lake  Fon-nt, 
III  ;    Raymond   R    Wll»on.   trustee.   Ikjx    1143,   I'alrn    Hpriiign.  Calif  ; 
Chicago  Title  Ac  Trutit  Co  ,  truiit4-e   C9  Went  Wa.  hington  Mtreet,  Chi- 
cago, III;  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  At  Trunt  Co.  trustee, 
231    isiouth    La   Halle   Street,   Chicago.   Ill  ;    Harris   TruM    Ac   Savings 
Bank,  trusts,  115  Went  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111  ;   Percy  B    Eck- 
hart.   Edward    G     Miles,    and    Harold    Eckhart.    38    8<JUth    Dtntrborn 
Street   Chicago,  111  ,  as  voting  tru>t  trustees  f<jr  Katie  L   Eckhart,  »40 
Lake  Road,  Lake  Forest,  111  ;  Carlos  K    Eckhart.  1300  Carroll  Avenue, 
Chicago    111  :   Dorothy  Eckhart  Williams,  940  I>ake  Road.  Lake  For- 
rest   III    and  Hazel  Eckhart  Wilson,  box  1143.  Palm  Springs,  Cahf  I ; 
Max    Epstein,    135    South    La   Salle   Street.    Chicago.    Ill  ;    James   L. 
Houghteling   2424  Wyoming  Avenue.  Washington,  D,  C  ;  and  Frank 
Knox,   1320  Sheridan   Boad,  Lake   Forrest,   111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  ^otal  amcjunt  of 
bonds  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state  )  The  Citv  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Is  trustee  for  an 
issue  of  M.500.000  par  value  5-percent  10-year  debentures  (of 
which  $2  657.400  par  value  Is  now  outstanding)  but  there  are  no 
known  holders  ownmg  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  said  debentures. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders.  If  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stocl-iholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  bocks  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting,  is  given:  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  aflRanfs  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circtimstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  ms  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  a.ssociatlon, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  c-  Indirect  in  the  .said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue  of  this  publi- 
cation sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  oiherwisc.  to  paid 
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subscribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above 
Is  432.085  (This  Inlormallon  is  required  from  dally  publications 
only.) 

Frank  Knox. 
(Signature    of    publisher.) 
Sworn  to  and  Eubscrlbed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October   1939. 
(.SEAL I  Phyllis  B.  Starjit. 

Aly  commlaslon  expires  December  12.  1939. 


Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd,  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
Originator  of  Feather's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OV   WASHINGTON 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ARTICIJ5      AND      EDITORIAL      FROM      SPOKANE      SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  Sunday  in  June  Is 
recognized  by  common  consent  throughout  America  as 
Fathers  Day.  The  Idea  of  setting  aside  this  day  to  give 
sppcial  recognition  to  the  fathers  of  America  was  orlprlnated 
by  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd.  a  constituent  of  mine  In  Spokane. 
Wa.th..  who  was  inspired  by  the  kindness  and  sacriflc«-s 
of  her  own  father,  and  it  was  because  of  her  perieverlng  and 
prrsisfent  rfTorts,  wwiited  by  a  group  of  other  splmdid 
wrrnirn,  that  the  obM'rvancc  uf  this  day  hn«  not  onty  becon^; 
tmiumul  but  tnternatiunal  in  Its  scopr.  At  prcsmt  Mrs, 
Uf-n  Cummings,  of  Mpokitnr,  is  pr^»i4lrnt  u(  the  l/iirrnatKmal 
Pttthr's  Diiy  Aktutcmuoti  wttich  tuu  croup*  in  rnnny  cKief 
of  this  country 

At  the  b««inninc  of  th«  Seventy-ftftb  Congress,  I  mtro* 
duced  a  resoiution  providing  that  congreskional  recognition 
should  be  given  to  this  day.  Ju«t  as  we  have  to  Mother's 
Day.  I  regret  that  this  resolution  was  not  enacted  into  law. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  tw  at  some  future  time,  and  so  long 
as  I  am  in  Congress  I  shall  work  for  its  enactment. 

I  feel  It  is  an  honor  and  a  distinction  to  represent  the 
congressional  district  wherein  this  splendid  idea  had  its 
origin,  and  to  represent  in  Congress  the  lady  who  gave  the 
idea  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  our  leading  daily  paper,  the 
Spokesman-Review.  Spokane,  Wash.,  of  Sunday,  June  16, 
1940.  IxDth  an  article  and  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  giving 
some  historical  information  concerning  its  origin  and  ex- 
pressing some  beautiful  sentiments  with  which  I  am  in  full 
accord.  I  am  pleased  to  herewith  make  the  article  and 
editorial  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From   the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  of  June   16.   1940 1 
HoNOB  Fathehs  in  Mant  Wats — Oirrs  and  Church  Servicis  Dedi- 
.    CATEO  TO  Head  of  Fa  milt  Todat 

Fathers  will  be  recipients  of  gifts,  affectionate  tribute,  and  be  the 
topic  of  sermons  in  churches  throughout  the  Nation  today.  But 
the  day  will  have  special  significance  for  Spokane,  where  first  origi- 
nated the  Idea  of  setting  aside  the  third  Sunday  in  June  as 
Father's  Dny 

Proclamations  setting  the  day  aside  have  been  Issued  by  Gov. 
Clarence  D  Martin  for  the  State  and  Mayor  Frank  G.  Suthrrlln  for 
Spokane  The  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  have  both  arranged  special 
features  for  the  day  Virtually  every  church  has  special  sermons 
and  music  scheduled. 

TRIBUTE   TO    SACRIFICES 

The  Father's  Day  Idea  originated  with  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd  in 
1898.  when  her  mother  died,  leaving  h.'r  and  five  other  children 
dependent  entirely  upon  her  father.  "His  kindness  and  the  sacri- 
fices he  made  inspired  me  I  thought  fathers  ought  to  be  revered 
as  mothers  always  were."  Mrs    Dodd  said 

The  day  was  first  observed  In  Spokane  In  1910  with  special  serv- 
ices in  the  Centenary  Church,  predecessor  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian 
The  women  who  Joined  the  Rt  verend  Conrad  Bluhm  that  day  In 


paying  tribute  to  Spokane  fathers  became  the  core  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  since  t>ecome  international  in  scope. 

President  of  the  International  Father's  Day  A.ssoclatlon  today  la 
Mrs    Bert  Cummin^,  of  Spjikane. 

Mrs.  M.u-y  A  Devereaux  niis  been  advised  by  O.  J  Keatinee.  of 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  that  .special  evcnt-s  sched- 
uled for  the  day  Include  the  selection  of  the  "typical  American 
father."  who  will  rule  over  the  exposition  Father's  Day  Two  run- 
ntrs-up  will  act  as  his  aides.    There  will  also  be  a  fathers'  chorus. 

Elwood  T  Bailey,  of  the  World  s  Fair  In  New  York  has  advised 
Mrs.  Devereaux  that  a  special  program  has  been  worked  out  for  the 
day  In  the  Court  of  Peace 

proclam.\tion  by  mayor 

In  urging  Spokane  citizens  to  observe  the  day  appropriately. 
Mayor  Sutherllns  proclamation  said:  "Whereas  the  courage,  fidel- 
ity, devotion,  and  niany  sacrlflcs  of  the  fathers  of  the  land  well 
deserve  commemnraticn.  and  Father"?  Day.  now  nationally  ob- 
served, was  Initiated  In  Spokane  by  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd; 
therefore.  I,  as  mayor  of  Spokane,  do  hereby  proclaim  Sunday, 
June  16.  as  Father's  Day  and  urge  all  to  make  it  father's  big  day. 


Old  FArrHFTJL 

On  this  day  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the  special  recognition 
of  father,  there  are  two  widely  divergent  methods  of  commemorat- 
ing the  event  Both  are  common  to  almost  every  other  special 
holiday,  and  neither  does  Justice  to  the  event  it  celebrates. 

In  the  first  place  Father's  Day  has  been  crassly  commercialized. 
But  so  has  Christma.s  and  Easter  and  Mother's  Day  For  days 
before  the  event  the  public  Is  implored  to  remember  father,  and 
the  coy  sugKestldn  Is  made  that  the  only  way  father  will  know  he  is 
remembered  Is  to  present  him  with  some  gift 

The  other  method  Is  to  go  into  emotional  raptures  about  father 
snd  to  spill  n  lot  of  gu^h  which  make.*  poor  old  pater  wonder  what 
ha»  gone  wrong  Nf)t  that  dad  Isn't  properly  sppreclntlve  of  the 
spirit  behind  It  all  but  Ju.«l  the  name  h»'  might  wot»<ler  why  nil 
this  tvnn  1  dny  In  the  year,  when  be  would  fesUy  tje  grHteful  for  • 
Utile  fn  )r^  rwjgnlfum  the  o»hrr  8(M  days 

Ju«t  th*«  *»im*  fvrry  fnthrr  i«  worthy  of  •  dsy  In  his  honor,  snd 
In  th«M<  tryiMK  tl(n«s  It  might  b«  w«ll  to  corvald*^  rvrry  dmf 
f»lt%tn'»  D»f. 

Adjournm^fit  of  Connrtm 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OK   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   SHREV^EPORT    (LA  )    JOURNAL 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  Jcurnal: 

[From  the  Shreveport  Journal  of  June  17.  1940 1 

CONGRESS   TO    STAT    ON 

Plans  for  adjournment  of  Congress  June  22.  just  2  days  before 
assembling  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
have  been  abandoned  There  may  be  a  recess  to  allow  the  G  O  P. 
membership  to  attend  the  convention,  but  there  will  be  no  sine 
die  adjournment,  according  to  late  dispatches  from  Wa.-'hlngton. 
Reasons  for  the  national  lawmakers  remaining  in  session  are 
obvious. 

While  President  Roosevelt  Is  reported  to  favor  ending  the  ses- 
sion, so  that  Members  may  go  to  their  di.strlcis  and  look  after  their 
political  fences-  as  is  always  done  In  Presidential  election  years — 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  now  to  make  this  advisable.  Congress 
should  be  on  hand  to  speed  the  defense  program  and  to  advise 
with  the  Chief  Executive,  even  though  he  may  feel  that  such  ad- 
vice would  be  superfluous:  the  fact  remains,  of  course,  that  only 
Congress  can  make  a  declaration  of  war,  and  while  all  Americans 
sincerely  hope  nothing  so  drastic  will  have  to  be  done,  they  much 
prefer  that  In  time  cf  emergency  the  Coogress  wUl  remain  on  the 
Job 

That  President  Roosevelt  Is  capably  handHng  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  is  admitted  by  all  except  a  few  bitterly  partisan  foes  but 
even  his  closest  friends  could  not  wish  to  see  him  left  there  alone 
with  the  big  problems  the  country  today  is  facing  He  needs  and 
shculd  accept  the  help  and  advice  of  patriotic  Congresi-men  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats,  at  a  tune  when  the  foreign  situation 
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presents  many  perils.     Tliu.«  far  there  has  been  splendid  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
Mr    Roosevelt  refers  to  himself  and  Congress  as  a  "team  ";   neither 
•  horse"  should  be  required  to  pull  the  whole  load  during  the  next 
few  months. 

Members  of  Congre.ss.  naturally,  are  In  much  better  position  to 
know  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  thinking  -what 
attitude  they  wish  their  Government  to  assume  and  maintain — and 
Mr  Roosevelt  should  listen  to  what  they  report  from  time  to  time. 
After  all.  both  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  servants  of  the 
Nation  and  must  be  pultied  by  public  oplnlcn  There  mu,st  be  no 
brash  and  ill-considered  action  by  either  that  will  plunge  the  United 
States  into  the  European  conflict  until  and  unless  it  becomes  plain 
no  alternative  remains.  Members  of  Congress  should  stay  in  Wash- 
ington all  summer  If  the  war  situation  in  Euiope  continues  as  a 
menace  to  cur  peace  and  security — and  their  constituents  back 
heme  will  see  to  It  that  their  political  Interests  do  not  suffer  as  a 
result  of  their  attention  to  duty.  •• 


Ili^h  Pressure  Advertising  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Friday.  June  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY   NCWS 


Mr.  MASON  Mr  Sprakrr.  wc  hear  a  Jtrrat  deal  these 
days  about  nirkrt»<rlnK,  The  liquor  rarkeurrs  of  prohibi- 
tion days  o<<upird  th«  stage  for  a  while;  then  rame  the 
labor  ra<k"fc«'rs,  many  of  whom  ar«?  still  with  u*  oc<ordin« 
to  Weslbrtxjk  Peulrr;  and  now  ccmt»  the  DftncKratw  Party 
with  lu  high  prrifc.ure  adv<TtUln«  racket  in  connection  with 
the  Dcm<xratic  B<x>k  of  1940.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connec- 
tion I  want  to  call  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Hou^,  to  the  following  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Thursday,  June  20,  1940: 

The  Dcmf>crallc  National  Committee  Is  picking  up  si/able 
pieces  of  change  these  days  p>eddUng  what  It  describes  as  "adver- 
tising" in  its  forthcomint?  convention  book. 

Take  a  look  at  the  offering  and  behold  what  Is  possibly  the 
highest  "milline  rate  "  In  the  country.  For  only  $2,500  you  can 
buy  a  full-page  ad.  In  black  and  white,  with  a  mere  25-porcent 
extra  for  a  "preferred  position" — by  which  Is  meant,  we  presume, 
some  such  posiihm  as  the  space  opposite  an  essay  by  Harry 
Hopkins  on  how  the  Budget  is  balanced  by  spending  to  save 

Or.  if  you  choose  a  fuU -color  page,  the  price  is  S3  125.  And  the 
back  cover,  in  full  color.  »8.500 — 15  percent  extra  if  It  is  a  "bleed" 
page  (which  means  type  or  the  picture  running  clear  to  the  edge, 
or    -bleeding"  off  the  page). 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  rate  schedule  appears  the  body  of 
the  advertising  contract  (not  reproduced  here).  In  four  places 
on  the  contract  appears  the  reminder:  "Make  checks  payable  to 
Democratic  National   Committee." 

At  no  place  is  there  any  mention  of  how  much  circulation  the 
advertiser  will  get  for  his  money.  Instead,  when  the  head  of  a 
corporation  signs  this  parttcular  contract  he  1»  buying,  or  at  least 
he  thinks  he  is  buving.  what  is  called  good  will. 

The  ad  solicitor  does  not  carry  a  blackjack  He  doesn't  have  to. 
He  has  behind  him  the  prestige  of  a  political  party  which  for 
another  4  years  may  control  the  Federal  Government — the  greatest 
power  In  the  limd,  and  the  biggest  customer.  When  the  ad  sales- 
man comes  around  offering  a  "bleed"  page  for  a  few  thoiisand 
dollars,  a  corporation  which  does  business  with  the  Government 
mav  well  believe  it  prudent  to  let  Itself  be  bled 

Among  corpor.ations  listed  as  early  space  takers  are  three  brew- 
ing companies  (the  Government  licenses  breweries  and  taxes 
beer)-  a  manufacturer  of  pitchforks,  hoes,  and  other  Iniplemen's 
(could  this  have  anything  to  do  with  W.  P.  A?);  an  aircraft  en- 
gineering company  (ves.  the  Government  is  starting  a  big  de- 
fense program):  a  chain  of  drug  stores  (shades  of  the  Patman 
chain-store  taxi,  and  a  big  tobacco  company  (the  Government 
also  taxes  cigarettes). 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  forbids  corporations  to  contribute  to 
political  parties  or  campaign  funds.  The  convention  advertising 
dodge  provides  an  indirect,  and  therefore  lecial.  method  of  tapping 
corporate  tills  But  it  will  be  legal  no  longer  when  and  if  the 
Hatch  bill,  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  becomes 
law  And  that's  another  rea.son  why  Congress  shoiUd  stay  on 
the  Job  and  dispose  of  unfinished  business. 


Independent  Labor  Versus  "Fifth-Column"  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

Ol    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  T.  BOW 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Frank  T.  Bow: 

The  tragic  collapse  of  the  French  Armies  before  the  endless 
streams  of  teirilving  German  war  machinery  h:is  empliasizcd  as 
no  word,  no  prediction  of  experts,  and  no  warning  could  the 
complete  dependence  of  modern  armies  and  modern  national 
delinse  upon  the  factories  of  the  Nation.  The  products  of  the 
factories  and  the  men  who  work  in  tho.se  factories  lor  many  years 
have  been  called  'he  "home  front "  and  the  "last  line  of  defense" 
and  have  been  given  other  similar  titles  by  those  who  sought 
to  illustrate  the  importance  to  the  Army  of  those  who  stipply 
the  sinews  of  war  Today  the  workers  of  the  Nation  must  be 
looked  upon,  literally,  as  the  "Jlrsl  line  of  defense"  They  are  the 
first  to  go  Into  action  Long  before  any  Army  of  soldiers  can  take 
the  field  effectlvrly.  these  rquads  and  platoons  and  companies 
and  brigades  of  workers,  this  army  of  labor,  must  have  l>een 
In  nrtinn  The  complfx  and  powerful  machines  ci  war  must  have 
been  prepared  by  the  army  of  l«iix>r  in  an  overwhelminK  quantity; 
s  never-ending  »upply  of  thene  mftchines  tor  this  new  Kind  of 
war  intj«t  come  off  thir  prrxltjrtlon  linwi  U>  Jcrrp  th«  tUi\a  srmy 
strofiK  The  rl»*h  '-f  the  ndvonrr  guMrdu  In  modern  war  l»  wbrr« 
•terl  mff'A  otrel  )n  the  f»rt^rr)e*  11)^  srmy  In  th«  tUtia  euntwt 
rx'.oi  with'nji  the  prw/f  una  the  rmiiinuuttf  «fxi»tcr»c«  knd  »up- 
ptiTt  and  loyally  i>i  thr  t»rmy  In  Hm?  tiu-Utry. 

1')ni>f  ttiini^*  bsvr  tx-en  br<tJ«ht  tumw  bitt^'fly  to  ihf  Trench  und 
th*  Bri»l*h  in  th*-  \y.utt  ifw  wt-ekn  snd  th<ry  lutve  ofN^ned  our  eytu  U> 
our  own  rw^ed*  af»d  to  our  own  fchorlc^rtningtt  Tl»e  yretich  lout  tbU 
war  of  mitclunf*.  thw  war  of  supply,  thi*  *nir  of  mutfrut.  lonn  before 
the  hnal  action  in  the  field  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  prepared 
for  tliib  kind  of  war.  The  F'rench  loht  thU  war  »n  the  fiictorie«,  in 
the  tragic  years  when  smaU-callber  rabble-rousing  politician*  were 
keeping  themselves  in  ofUce  by  bartering  the  very  life  of  the  nation 
Itbelf  The  CommunlBts.  the  radicals,  the  saboteurs,  the  Intellec- 
tuals, and  all  those  we  now  lump  together  as  members  of  the  'filth 
column"  understood  what  was  happening  and  supported  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  sapping  the  strength  of  the  army  of  labor  on  the 
factory  front  with  enervating  doctrines  and  corrcslve  economic 
theories.  In  the  past  months  the  French  have  seen  very  realistically 
the  results  of  the  years  of  playing  politics  with  the  labor  army  and 
the  machlnerv  of  production,  and  they  have  taken  heroic  steps  to 
correct  the  mistakes  and  to  make  up  the  lost  time.    It  was  too  late. 

We  in  this  countrv  have  been  shocked  Into  an  acute  awareness  of 
our  own  unprepared'ness  We  have  started  to  arm  ourselves  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  prospect  will  appear  bleak  to  any  predatory  nation 
which  may  lick  its  chops  over  the  material  wealth  of  this  country. 
The  factory  front  is  being  called  upon  quickly  to  supply  the  defl- 
cuncies  of  the  years  we  played  politics  and  neglected  the  national 
defen.se.    Tlie  army  of  labor  is  going  into  action. 

Last  month  when  it  became  apparent  that  Germany  was  over- 
running Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  French  and  British  Armies 
In  Flanders  with  no  more  dlfflculty  than  in  the  Polish  campaign, 
the  President  delivered  to  the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  his  now  historic  message  on  national  defense.  This  mes- 
sage made  plain,  in  a  dramatic  way.  our  weakness  in  a  world  filled 
with  uncertainties  and  alarms,  a  world  In  which  our  traditional 
security  appears  to  have  vanished  like  a  mist. 

The  President  set  us  upon  the  long  hard  road  to  military  pre- 
paredness and  national  security  from  external  enemies,  whoever  and 
wherever  they  may  be.  He  sounded  the  reveille  to  the  army  of 
labor  and  industry. 

Promptly,  the  dictator  of  one  great  branch  of  organized  labor 
responded  with  reservations  and  with  a  veiled  threat.  He  warned 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  organization  dominated  by  him  was 
essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  war  Industries,  and  he  made 
It  clear  that  he  would  cooperate  only  If  his  terms  were  met;  that 
he  would  cooperate  only  at  a  price;  that  he  would  allow  his  unions 
to  work  at  arming  the  "nation — if  and  maybe.  To  make  the  threat 
more  pointed  and  emphatic,  he  said  he  was  going  to  Intensify  an 
oiganizing  drive  In  the  aircraft  Industry,  where  we  might  be  most 
vulnerable  to  the  effect  of  strikes  or  sabotage.  It  should  be  ob- 
served at  this  point  that  the  union  leadership  associated  with  this 
man  has  included  the  aliens  and  Communists  who  imported  the 
sit-down  strike  and  who  have  done  so  much  damage  to  the  legit- 
imate union  movement,  and  who  have  caused  so  much  lose  to  the 
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workers  and  Industry.  It  might  be  added  further  that  this  Is  the 
organization  that  the  discredited  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
took   to   Its   boBom  and   devoted    itself   to    building   up. 

In  the  other  great  branch  of  nationally  organized  labor  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  submerged  narrow  Immediate  self-interest  and 
spoke  as  citizens  and  Americana,  flrst  and  always  They  pledged 
their  unqualified  support,  and  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
their  skilled  craftsmen,  of  the  fast  program  to  bring  our  defenses 
up   to  date 

It  must  be  remembered,  howevrr.  that  the  overwhelming  majorltj- 
of  American  workers  are  not  represented  by  the  spokesmen  of 
either  of  the  big  national  labor  groups.  When  they  have  spoken, 
the  voice  of  American  labor  has  still  not  been  heard  Tliree  times 
as  many  workers  are  unorganized  or  are  locally  and  independently 
organized  as  are  claimed  by  the  two  naUonal  groups  We  Inde- 
pendent workers  have  maintained  our  Individuality,  our  freedom 
cf  action  and  thought,  and  the  democratic  management  of  our  own 
affair*  We  live  and  apeak  and  think  In  the  American  tradition 
as  free  citizens  and  not  as  a  collectivized  maas.  And  we  owe  no 
allegiance  to  anyone,  nor  to  any  alien  creed  or  doctrine,  that  is 
higher  than  our  allegiance  to  our  community  and  our  Nation  The 
alt-down  strike  has  never  been  a  device  of  Independent  labor  Sab- 
otage of  Joba  and  Industry  has  never  been  the  aim  of  Independent 
labor  Communists  have  never  got  control  of  lndep>endent  labor 
unions.  Iitdependent  labor  organizations  have  been  barren  feeding 
grounds  for  "fifth  column"  activities. 

The  tireless  enemies  within  our  borders  who  willingly  work 
with  potential  enemies  ouuide  our  borders  have  long  known  that 
the  first  attack  upon  us  must  come  on  the  flrst  line  of  defense, 
the  labor  army  on  the  factory  front  Their  tactics  have  been 
carefully  shaped  to  that  design.  Responsible  leaders  of  labor 
and  Industry  and  Government  have  long  known  that  the  dis- 
organization of  the  army  of  labor  would  be  the  first  objective  of 
the  enemies  of  our  form  of  government  or  of  our  Nation,  and 
that  It  was  the  army  of  labor  which  must  be  most  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  "fifth  column"  activities. 

Independent  labor,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  Independence  and 
decentralized  organization  and  control,  has  never  harbored  any 
"fifth  colunuis"  and  there  Is  room  for  no  "fifth  column"  In  It. 
As  counsel  to  many  separate  organizations  of  Independent  labor 
which  are  representative  of  the  mllltons  In  our  ranks.  I  can  say 
with  assurance  and  conviction  that  the  Independent  workingmen 
of  our  Nation  will  give  full  and  unreserved  support  to  the  program 
for  all  needed  national-defense  meastires;  we  pledge  that  the 
Nation  may  depend  upon  us  for  loyal  and  faithful  execution  of 
the  will  of  our  Government  In  these  measures;  ant'  we  pledge  that 
the  traitor  and  trouble  maker  and  saboteur  In  tlie  ranks  of  the 
labor  army  will  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  traitor  would  be  in  our 
amud  forces  In  the  field. 

It  Is  fortunate  for  the  health  of  the  Nation  that  Independent 
labor  still  is  independent  despite  the  efforts  of  many  radicals,  alien 
sympathizers,  and  Communists,  in  and  out  of  the  Government,  to 
put  It  under  a  heavy-handed  central  control  It  Is  fortunate  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  not  succeeded  In  Its  efforts 
to  bring  all  American  labor  under  the  heel  of  the  C  1  O.  and  the 
Conununist-domlnated  unions  affiliated  with  It  in  the  very  in- 
dustries most  necessary  to  the  national  defense  Unfortunately, 
many  in  our  National  Government  are  still  sympathetic  with  the 
alms  of  an  alien  labor  minority,  and  Independent  labor  must  be  on 
g\iard  to  maintain  Its  Integrity  against  the  "fifth  column"  helpers 
In  the  Government  They  will  probably  not  be  there  much  longer. 
An  srouaed  nation  will  not  tolerate  them. 

There  are  no  Americana  more  loyal  than  those  In  the  great 
army  of  labor.  Independent  labor  will  Uck  to  a  frazzle  any  "fifth 
column"  on  this  front,  and  the  Nation  and  the  world  will  soon 
know  that  the  American  army  of  labor  will  win  every  battle  on  the 
first  line  of  defense  In  the  factories  and  shops  of  the  Nation 

In  Houston  and  south  Texas  there  exists  some  of  the  finest  In- 
dependent unions  In  the  country,  making  rapid  progress  under 
capable  and  unselfish  American  leadership,  comprised  of  a  mem- 
berahlp  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Anierican  democracy:  these 
groups  have  pledged  themselves  in  this  emergency  not  to  strike  or 
walk  out  or  In  any  way  disrupt  the  output  of  manufactured 
products  vital  to  our  national  defense  and  have  declared  that  all 
questions  and  problems  between  the  employer  and  the  union  which 
tbey  are  unable  to  settle  will  be  submitted  to  the  conciliation 
services  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  settlement.  Similar 
action  has  been  taken  by  many  other  Independent  unions.  Includ- 
ing the  Central  States  Petroleum  Union,  a  large  group  of  the 
Middle  West. 

For  this  cotintry  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparedness  tuid  to  provide 
an  adequate  national  defense  means  much  more  than  the  acquiring 
of  numerical  strength  In  the  Navy,  the  raising  of  a  great  mecha- 
nized Army,  or  providing  50.000  war  birds  In  a  gigantic  air  fleet. 
It  means  that  we  must  rekindle  In  the  heart  and  soiil  of  every 
American  undyti^  love  of  his  country  and  unquestioned  faith  in 
the  Republic  in  which  he  lives,  together  with  the  vrtll  to  defend 
these  shores  at  any  cost  We  must  heed  well  the  teachings  of 
Washington,  and  exercise  much  care,  and  scruthilze  the  motives 
of  entangling  foreign  alliances;  and  most  of  all.  we  must  rebuild 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  citizens. 

Lincoln,  long  years  before  he  became  President,  In  speaking  of 
dangers  to  the  Republic,  spoke  these  words  which  seem  so  applica- 
ble today.     I  quote; 


"At  what  point,  then,  is  th?  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer,  that  If  It  ever  reaches  us  It  must  spring  up  amongst  ua; 
It  cannot  come  from  abroad  If  destruction  tie  our  lot.  we  must 
ourselves  l>e  Its  author  and  flnl&her  As  a  nation  of  free  men. 
we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide 

"I  hope  I  am  overwary.  but  if  I  am  not.  there  U  even  now  some- 
thing of  evil  omen  amongst  tis.  I  mean  the  Increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the  growing  disposition  to 
substitute  the  wild  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  80t>er 
Judgment  of  courts;  and  the  worse  than  savage  mol>s  for  the 
executive  ministers  of  Jtistlce.  •  •  •  The  answer  Is  simple. 
Let  every  American;  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  of 
his  poeteritv.  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  never  to 
tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  •  •  •  L«t  reverence  for  the 
laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap:  let  It  be  taught  in  the  schools,  m  the 
seminaries  and  In  colleges;  let  It  be  written  in  primers.  In  spelling 
books,  and  In  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  Ju.stice  And. 
In  short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation:  and 
let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and 
the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condltloiis.  sacri- 
fice unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 


The  People  Have  a  Right  to  Know— Are  We  for  War 

or  Peace? 
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OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  appointment 
of  two  of  America's  most  violent  interventionists.  Colonel 
Knox  and  Mr.  Stimson.  for  the  military  posts  in  his  cabinet 
has  clarified  the  issue  so  clearly  that  all  who  run  can  read. 
Regardless  of  party  afBliation,  President  Roosevelt  is  deter- 
mined to  surround  himself  with  men  whose  first  considera- 
tion is  a  desire  to  inject  this  country  further  and  further 
into  the  European  War  rather  than  a  desire  to  make  America 
strong  by  protecting  our  ot^ti  interests  and  preparing  our- 
selves to  guard  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  and 
all  possible  invaders  from  abroad. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  Americans  mast  make  their 
choice  between  an  American  peace  and  steps  leading  to  its 
protection  by  adequate  preparedness,  or  intervention  in  the 
foreign  conflict  and  steps  leading  to  the  sending  of  another 
American  expeditionary  force  overseas.  Men  of  both  f>arties 
will  be  found  on  both  sides  of  this  clear-cut  issue.  It  is  for 
the  American  public  whose  sons  would  be  sacrificed  and 
whose  liberties  and  freedom  would  suffer  a  blackout  for  the 
first  time  on  this  continent  to  decide  which  course  America 
shall  choose. 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD    TO-LS     ITS     OWN     SICNTTTCANT     STORT OB 

DOES  rr? 
It  is  now  freely  reported  in  the  papers  and  intimated  by 
commentators  of  newspapers  and  radio,  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  decided  to  make  the  Democratic  Party,  which  he  so 
completely  dominates,  the  "war  party"  in  the  next  election, 
unless — unhappily — his  "steps  short  of  war"  prove  a  shortcut 
into  the  war  itself  before  the  election.  Some  Democratic 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  denied  their  desire  to  char- 
acterize the  Democratic  Party  as  the  "war  party"  and  are 
busily  trying  to  think  up  alibis  for  the  President's  tacit 
admission  of  the  bankruptcy  of  leadership  which  has  over- 
taken his  own  party  and  his  consequent  seduction  of  the 
two  most  warlike  figures  of  the  Republican  Party  to  form 
what  is  already  being  referred  to  as  a  "war  cabinet." 

WHERE    DO    THE    DEMOCRATS    STAND    ON     WAR' 

An  examination  of  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
since  the  President's  "bombers  over  Omaha"  speech  of  May 
16.  tells  Its  own  indisputable  story  of  whether  tho5e  who 
accept  the  President  s  tjelligerent  bent  as  typical  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  or  those  who  would  alibi  the  party  out  of  it  are 
right.  While  the  pages  of  the  Record  for  the  past  month 
and  long  before  have  been  filled  with  speeches  and  comments 
by  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen  pledging  Ihcir  de- 
votion to  American  peace  and  proclaiming  their  unwillinpness 
to  plunge  this  country  into  the  European  war.  what  has  been 
the  attitude  of  Democratic — and  especially  New  Deal — Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen?  That  is  a  fair  question.  And  the 
Records  for  the  past  few  weeks  speak  for  themselves.  Peace 
has  become  a  topic  studiously  to  avoid  by  the  President's 
followers  in  Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  outstanding  examples  like 
Senators  Wheeler,  of  Montana;  Van  Nuys,  of  Indiana; 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts;  Clark  of  Missouri;  Clark  of 
Idaho;  Bxtlow.  of  South  Dakota;  Johnson  of  Colorado;  and 
Holt,  of  West  Virginia — not  a  new  dealer  among  them — 
tocether  with  such  Congressmen  as  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,-  the  pentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
LuDLov^-;  the  gentii-man  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sweeney;  and  a  very 
few  others,  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
have  mainta-nf  d  a  most  eloquent  silence  on  the  all-important 
issue  of  peace  or  war. 

While  practically  every  Republican  in  both  bodies  has 
pledged  his  devotion  to  the  safeguarding  of  American  ideals 
and  their  protection  at  home  through  nonintervention  in 
wars  abroad,  the  Democratic  Members  of  Conpress  have  kept 
conspicuou.sly  qu;et  in  an  awed  and  awful  hush.  It  is  against 
this  sustained  straddle  on  the  part  of  Members  cf  the  major- 
ity party  that  the  mothers  of  America  are  beginning  to  pro- 
test. It  is  against  this  eloquent  evasion  of  any  condemnation 
of  American  involvement  in  the  European  war  that  America 
is  beginning  to  express  resentment.  In  view  of  what  the 
Congressional  Record  so  clearly  reveals  in  a  study  of  its 
pages  for  the  pa.'^t  30  days,  it  is  small  wonder  that  those  who 
would  safeguard  the  peace  of  America  throughout  the  country 
are  beginning  to  refer  to  these  statement-shy  Democrats  as 
the  "war  party"  of  America. 

NO    EXCUSE    FOR    STUDIED    SILENCE    ON    THE    N.ATION'S    MOST    IMPORT Airi 

ISSUE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .submit  that  every  citizen  in  this  country  has 
a  right  to  know  where  his  Senators  and  Congressman  stand 
on  the  all-determining  issue  of  peace  or  war.  No  Member 
should  be  permitted  by  his  constituents  to  maintain  any 
longer  an  "on  the  fence  and  off  the  record"  position  on  this 
all-important  issue.  Some  commentators  are  publicly  stating 
that  "there  are  Members  of  Congress  who  are  now  ready  to 
declare  war."  If  this  Is  true,  the  voters  are  entitled  to  the 
facts.  Such  Members  should  make  their  inclinations  known. 
II  it  is  not  true,  America  is  entitled  to  the  reassuring  infor- 
mation in  public  statements  by  their  elected  officials  rededi- 
cating  themselves  to  peaceful  policies,  preparedness  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
pledges  not  to  again  send  American  boys  to  die  on  foreign 
battlefields  in  soul -shattering  conflicts  overseas. 

SHOULD    WE    HAVE    WAR    OR    PEACE? 

This  is  no  time  to  permit  public  ofiBcials  to  play  professional 
political  pranks  with  human  d?stiny  on  this  great  issue,  so 
close  to  every  mother's  heart;  Members  of  Congress  should 
make  public  their  position.  In  America  Members  of  Congress 
represent  the  people,  they  do  not  rule  them.  As  the  people's 
representatives,  we  owe  an  obligation  to  the  folks  back  home 
to  tell  them  where  we  stand  on  war  or  peace,  and  the  people 
back  home  should  insist  that  each  of  us  fulfill  that  obliga- 
tion now.  without  delay.  Candidates  cannot  expect  to  curry 
favor  and  solio't  votes  by  evading  the  issue  of  the  day  and 
by  continuing  a  cautious  concealment  of  where  they  stand  on 
an  issue  which  may  direct  the  all-time  destiny  of  this  great 
Nation. 

CITIZEN.    WRITE    TOUR    CONGRESSMAN 

The  editor  of  my  home-town  newspaper,  the  Madison  Daily 
Leader,  published  in  Madison.  S.  Dak.,  reviews  the  situation 
clearly  in  the  following  editorial.  Realizing  the  flood  of  war 
propaganda  now  sweeping  America  and  the  stimulated  de- 


mands for  war  which  it  inspires,  he  urges  every  citizen  to 
write  his  Congressman  his  own  opinion  on  the  issue  of  the 
day.  As  a  corollary  of  that  thought,  it  follows  that  every 
Congressman  should  answer,  specifically,  the  prayerful  in- 
quiries of  his  voters.  Our  people  have  a  right  to  know  pre- 
cisely where  we  stand  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace.  You 
and  I  have  an  obligation  to  tell  them  faithfully  and  fully 
exactly  where  we  stand.  To  do  less  is  to  play  politics  with 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  every  father  and  mother  in  the  land. 
And  if  we  stoop  to  such  a  level  of  self-saving  politics  in  this 
important  crisis  we  should  be  retired  from  the  offices  we  hold 
and  men  and  women  whose  souls  are  made  of  sterner  stuff 
should  take  our  places  in  these  hallowed  Halls. 

THE    PEOPLE    HAVE    A    RIGHT    TO    KNOW 

An  editorial  from  the  Madison  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Leader. 
suggesting  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  where  their 
elected  officials  stand  on  the  entrance  of  this  countiy  into 
foreign  war: 

Now  that  France  has  capitulated  to  Germany,  and  barring  now 
ITuropean  or  Asiatic  support  lor  Great  Britain  (and  there  is  still 
that  probability),  a  greater  demand  than  ever  will  be  made  by 
England  that  the  United  States  intervene  in  the  European  war. 

Only  a  few  short  days  ago  allied  sources  were  quoted  by  one 
Washington  columnist  a-s  saying  that  they  did  not  want  a  declara- 
tion of  war  from  the  United  States;  that  they  needed  mattrlel  and 
not  more  men. 

That  was  before  Prance,  with  her  big  Army,  was  forced  to  ask 
for  an  armi-stlce. 

England  does  not  have  the  support  of  that  army  now.  and 
Britain  herself  has  a  relatively  small  army.  Insufficient  In  Itielf  to 
carry  a  land  war  to  Germany.  Tliat  army  can.  and  probably  will, 
be  bolstered  by  troops  from  her  colonies  and  dominions.  At  that. 
It  still  may  lack  the  numerical  strength  to  challenge  Germany. 

This  is  especially  true  inasmuch  as  before  England  could  attempt 
an  a.siault  against  Germany  it  would  have  to  effect  a  landing  In 
German-held  territory.  There  would  be  terrific  losses  connected 
with  such  an  undertaking. 

If  England  can  hold  off  a  Nazi  blitzkrelg  against  the  British  Isles 
and  if  she  continues  the  war.  she  will  most  probably  have  to  scrap 
plans  for  an  economic  war.  Tlie  German  fleet,  combined  with  the 
Italian  and  the  French  navies  (in  all  probability),  may  be  suf- 
flcient  to  break  the  blockade,  or  at  least  to  circumvent  It.  Eng- 
land's strategy  of  starving  out  Hitler  then  will  go  by  the  boards. 

There  would  be  one  alternative,  a  counterattack  on  land  and  all 
that  such  tactics  requires  in  the  way  of  manpower. 

Then  will  there  be  a  demand  from  England  that  we  Intervcna 
directly  and  declare  war  on  Germany. 

COLONEL  LINDBERGH DISTINGUISHED  SON  OF  A  COLTLACEOUS  FATHER 

We  have  already  advanced  a  long  way  toward  declaring  war.  We 
have  officially  named  names  and  chosen  sides;  pledged  ourselves, 
again  officially,  to  all-out  aid  to  the  Allies.  A  goodly  number  of 
Congressmen,  officials  in  clcse  administration  circles,  and  Influen- 
tial private  citizens,  are  already  convinced  we  should  declare  war  on 
Germany. 

War  fever  In  the  East  Is  Increasing  daily. 

There  are  still  a  large  number  of  people,  especially  In  the  Middle 
West,  who  believe  that  we  should  not  meddle  in  Europe's  ceasele.ss 
wars,  but  that  we  should  build  cur  defenses  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  aggression. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  although  almost  persecuted  on  all  sides  for 
his  stand,  voices  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  we  should  stay  out 
of  the  war.  Colonel  Lindt)ergh.  despite  what  almost  amounts  to 
persecution,  continues  to  state  his  opinions — probably  remembering 
the  pe.'-secution  his  father  suffered  in  1917  for  opposing  our  en- 
trance into  the  World  War,  and  remembering  ali>o  that  history 
proved    his   father   right. 

A  determined  campaign  Is  being  made  to  drag  this  Nation  Into 
war.  Colonel  Lindbergh  suggests  quick  organization  of  groups  to 
oppose  American  participation. 

THOSE    WHO    WANT    WAR    ARE    AT    WORK ARE    THOSE    WHO   WANT    PEACE? 

We  believe,  like  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader.  In  the  stand 
expressed  in  an  editorial  last   night. 

"A  response  to  Lindbergh's  thought  should  be  immediate  There 
should  be  organizations  against  war  and,  supplementing  these, 
there  should  be  countless  letters  and  telegrams  to  Members  of 
Congress." 

The  group  that  is  determined  to  have  us  Intervene  In  the  Euro- 
pean war  1.S  voluble,  the  campaign  Is  well  organized. 

Congress  can  ea.sily  be  misled  by  listening  to  the  voluble  part  of 
our  country.     Silent  opinion  wields  little  Influence. 

IF    TOU    WANT    PEACE    YOU    MUST    FIGHT    FOR    IT 

The  opinion  that  we  should  remain  out  of  the  war  Is  not  a 
minority  opinion,  but  so  far  it  Is  largely  silent.  Congiess  must  be 
made  aware  that  it  exists,  immediately  and  forcefully 

The  campaign  of  the  Interventionists,  aided  by  war  develop- 
ment. Is  growing  quickly.  The  campaign  of  the  noninterventlon- 
Ists  must  grow  even  more  quickly  and  be  even  louder. 
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American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  21).  1940 


SUMMARY  OP  RXTLES  OP  OPERATION 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  rules  under  which  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  operates. 

~^Therc  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.    INTKXKST    KATXS rXOE&Al.    FASM    BOASO 

The  senior  Senator  trom  Tennessee  charged  (Concrxsstonal 
Recced.  April  9.  p  416C»  that  Mr  Creekmore  perpetrated  a  fraud 
by  Improperly  borrowing  Government  money  at  the  very  low  rates 
of  cne-eiKhth  of  1  percent  to  I'-g  percent,  and  then  reloanlng  same 
to  the  State  cottcn  cooperatives  at  an  advance  of  2  percent 

The  fact*  are  that  these  loans  were  made  to  A  C  C.  A.  by  the 
Pederal  Farm  Board  pursuant  to  the  expresa  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  which  waa  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  June  15,  1929.  which  was  prior  to 
Mr  Creekmore's  connection  with  the  cooperatives  Section  8  of 
that  act  (exhibit  1)  In  terms  required  the  Pederal  Farm  Beard  to 
charge  cooperatives  the  lowest  Interest  rate  then  being  paid  by 
the  Government,  as  certltted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiory. 
See  aiso  the  testimony  of  Governor  Myers  of  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Resolution  137.  page  348  (exhibit  lA). 

The  articles  of  Incorporation  and  bylaws  of  A.  C  C.  A.  were 
adopted  In  January  1930  This  was  also  prior  to  Mr  Creekmore's 
connection  with  the  cotton  cooperatives.  Those  articles  (sec.  3, 
art  7;  exhibit  IB)  and  those  bylaws  (sec.  3.  art  7:  exhibit  IC) 
contained  the  recital  that  they  had  l>een  approved  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  both  provide  that  no  amendment  shall 
be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  Pederal  Farm  Board  One  of  these 
bylaws  (sec.  15A;  exhibit  ID)  expressly  required  that  whenever 
A  C  C  A.  reloaned  money  to  one  of  the  State  cotton  cooperative 
a.osoclatlons  which  it  had  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
that  A  C.  C.  A  should  charge  the  State  association  an  Interest 
spread  of  not  exceeding  2  percent,  and  that  this  spread  In  Interest 
should  be  aet  up  as  a  "loss  reserve"  to  protect  the  Federal  Farm 
Btiard  against  losses  on  loans.  This  bylaw  also  provided  that  the 
amounts  set  up  In  this  loss  reserve  to  the  credit  of  the  State  asso- 
ciations could  not  be  distributed  to  the  State  associations  so  long 
as  A  C  C  A  was  Indebted  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  from  the  bylaw  Itself  that  this  provision  was  for  the 
protection  ol  the  Government,  and  that  this  particular  provision 
was  not  only  approved,  but  was  required  by  the  Pederal  Farm 
Board. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  also  charged  that  the  offl- 
claJs  of  A.  C.  C  A  benefited  by  the  low  Intere.st  rates  charged 
A  C  C  A  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  aiid  by  the  higher  Interest  rate 
which  A.  C  C.  A  charged  the  State  associations,  and  that  "the 
farmers  never  got  a  tbln  dime." 

But  the  records  show  that  on  February  14.  1934.  the  A.  C  C  A. 
was  not  Indebted  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  that  on  that  day 
It  d;.'itrlbuted  all  of  the  loss  reserves  to  the  State  associations  by 
applying  same  on  the  Indebtedness  then  owed  by  the  State  asso- 
ciations to  A  C  C  A.  (exhibit  IE).  The  record  further  shows 
tl.at  at  the  cloae  of  the  1933  34  cotton  season  9  out  of  the  13 
State  associations  paid  a  cash  patronage  dividend  to  their  farmer 
members  (exhibit  IF).  The  aggregate  of  the  cash  patronase 
dividends  received  by  the  individual  farmer  members  at  the  end 
of  that  cotton  season  was  $353,573.38.  Senate  Resolution  185,  pages 
822.  823.  824.  825  (exhibit  IG). 

a.  WAIVES  or  uxtts 

Senator  McKn.LA>  charged  (Congxissionai,  Recokd.  April  9.  p. 
4168)  that  Mr  Creekmore  committed  a  fraud  upon  the  Government 
by  having  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  waive  the  Govern- 
ment's first  Hen  on  cotton  so  that  he  could  go  to  the  New  York 
banks  and  borrow  money  at  1  11   16  percent. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  did  not  waive 
*ny  liens  on  any  cotton  Governor  Myers,  at  the  Washington  hear- 
ing. Senate  Resolution  137.  testified  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
•dopted  a  r«aoiutlon  on  September  17.  1932.  waiving  its  Hens  on 
cotton,  and  concluded  his  testimony  with  the  following  statement: 

**6o  far  as  «•  have  been  able  to  find,  this  Is  the  only  instance 
tD  whicb  either  the  Federml  Farm  Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 


istration, or  any  of  its  agencies  have  waived  prior  Men.s  wh!ch  they 
may  have  had  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  credit  to  the 
A.  C.  C.  A."  (p.  349) 

The  records  further  show  that  the  A  C  C.  A.  Is  not  now  in- 
debted to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration   In  any  sum. 

3.    SAUK    or    LOOSE    COTTON 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  stated  (CoNcarssioNAii 
Recoxd.  April  9.  p  4185)  that  in  handling  cotton  for  various  gov- 
ernmenul  agencies  A  C  C  A  took  samples  of  the  cotton  and 
afterward  sold  these  samples  as  loose  cotton  He  charged  that 
A  C  C  A.  did  not  account  to  the  governmental  agencies  for  the 
proceeds. 

The  first  specific  cotton  mentioned  by  the  Senator  Is  1.600.000 
bales  of  12-cent-loan  cottcn.  The  records  show  that  the  cotton  re- 
ferred to  was  reconcentrated  by  A  C  C  A.  for  the  account  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

John  D  Goodloe.  then  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
Commodity  C^redit  Corporation,  testified  (S.  Res.  137.  p  476:  ex- 
hibit 3)  that  the  proceeds  of  this  loose  cotton  were  received  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  O.scar  Johnston,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  testified  to  the  same  thing 
(S.  Res.  137.  p  147;  exhibit  3A ) .  Similar  testimony  was  given  at  the 
hearings  at  Memphis,  conducted  by  the  Senator  (S  Res.  185.  p  424; 
exhibit  3B) 

If  tiiae  and  space  permitted,  similar  statements  could  be  made 
as  to  other  cotton  mentioned   by   the  Senator. 

4.    m'E-MIIXION-DOLL.Ul    LOAN   TO   STOCKHOLDEB    MEMBERS 

Senator  McKxllar  charged  (Congressional  Record,  April  9,  p. 
4168 (  that  "it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  stealing  irom  the 
American  Government"  for  Mr.  Creekmore  to  influence  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  lend  $5,000,000  to  the  State  and  regional 
cotton  cooperative  associations,  which  was  used  by  them  in  pur- 
chasing $5,000,000  preferred  stock  in  A   C.  C    A. 

The  facts  are  that  Governor  Myers,  at  the  Washington  hearing 
(S.  Res.  137),  testified  tha*^  the  loan  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  because  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion considered  it  advisable  "to  requ.re  the  member  associations  cf 
American  Cotton  Coopjeratlve  Association  to  assume  financial  re- 
sponslbUlty"  for  the  central  sales  organization.  He  further  testified 
that  a  total  of  $5,715,600  of  A.  C.  C.  A.  preferred  stock  was  pledged 
to  secure  the  loan  and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  net  worth  of 
A.  C  C  A.  on  June  30.  1935.  the  pledged  stock  had  a  book  value  of 
$6,624,330  (pp   321,  322,  377.  378;  exhibit  4). 

5     RICONCENTRATING    COTTON 

Senator  McKellj^r  also  charged  (Congressional  Record.  April  9. 
p  4168)  that  Creekmore  and  his  associates  were  responsible  for 
Farm  Credit  Administration  reconccntrating  some  6,000,000  bales  of 
Government  cotton,  and  that  the  cooperatives  "make  very  delightful 
pickings"  in  handling  the  reconcentratlon  of  these  6,000.000  bales. 

The  facta  are  that  at  various  times  A.  C  C.  A  entered  into  con- 
tract* with  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
and  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  to  reconcentrate  cotton 
owned  by  the  Government  or  upon  which  It  held  liens.  N.  E  Barker, 
chief  business  analyst  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  testified  with- 
out contradiction  that  the  savings  in  storage  ar.d  insurance  pre- 
miums effected  for  the  Government  and  Its  borrowers  by  the  service 
of  A.  C  C.  A.  in  reconccntrating  all  of  said  cotton  except  the  I2-cent 
loan  cotton,  was  $5  430,657  60  (S  Res.  137.  p.  631;  exhibit  5).  and 
the  record  further  shows  without  dispute  that  the  savings  to  th« 
Government  in  Insurance  and  storage  in  reconcentratlng  the  12- 
cent-Ioan  cotton  was  $2,246  418  84  annually  (S  Res.  137.  p  632; 
exhibit  5A). 

The  Senator  also  charged  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  not  have  awarded  the  contract  to  A.  C.  C.  A.  for  reccncen- 
trating  the  12-cent-loan  cotton  because  it  was  not  the  low  bidder 
(Congressional  Record.  April  9.  pp    4184   4190) 

The  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  testified  directly  to  the  contrary  (S  Res  137.  pp  458, 
459).  In  his  testimony  he  lists  all  the  bids  received,  says  all  avail- 
able data,  including  the  various  bids,  were  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and  also  testified  liiat  the  con- 
tract price  for  the  services  performed  was  less  than  it  would  have 
cost  the  Government  if  It  had  done  the  work  with  its  own  emiploycea 
(exhibit  5B). 

«.    EXCESSIVE    SAMPLING 

Senator  McKzllam  charged  (Congressional  Record,  pp  4169, 
4185)  that  A  C.  C  A  committed  a  fraud  against  the  Government 
and  the  farmers  in  excessively  sampling  the  reconcentrated  cotton, 
profiting  thereby  to  the  extent  of  the  "tidy  little  sum  of  $I.800.000." 

Actually  there  has  been  no  evidence  presented  In  any  of  the 
various  hearings  that  the  cotton  was  sampled  excessively.  The 
records  do  show  that  the  samples  of  the  reconcentrated  cottcn  were 
segregated  and  kept  for  the  account  of  the  governmental  agency 
directing  the  operation,  and  as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out, 
proper  settlement  was  made  with  the  various  governmental  agencies 
when  the  samples  were  sold  as  loose  cotton. 

7.    SEXS     LOAN     COTTON 

Senator  McKxllar  charged  (Congressional  Record,  April  9,  p. 
4169)  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  required  that  every 
bale  of  cotton  grown  by  borrowers  from  the  seed-loan  office  should 
be  turned  over  to  A.  C.  C.  A.  for  sale,  and  that  tbe  farmers  were 
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defrauded   by   excessive  charges   made   by  the   cooperatives   In   ac- 
counting therefor. 

Dpl:vcry  optional  with  seed-loan  borroirers 
Governor  Myers,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  testified  at 
length   in   regard   to  the   origin,  operation,  and   settlement   of   the 
seed-lean    cotton    at    the    Washington    hearing.    Senate    Resolution 
137    (pp     327   347). 

In  his  testimony  (p  331)  he  staled  that  under  regulations 
adopted  by  the  S;'cretary  of  Agriculture  the  seed-loan  borrower 
could  deliver  his  lotton  to  any  Slate  or  regional  cooperative  cotton 
marketing  association,  or  if  tlie  borrower  was  not  a  member  of  and 
did  not  want  to  join  a  cooperative  marketing  association  he  could 
deliver  the  warehouse  receipt  for  his  cotton  direct  to  the  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture   (exhibit  7). 

Cash  adiancfd,  seed-loan  cotton 
The  Senator  on  more  than  one  occasion  In  the  debate   (Congres- 
sional Record    pp    4171.  4335)    referred  to  what   he  called  a  typical 
settlement  concerning  which  he  had  taken  testimony  at  the  Mem- 
phis hearing. 

He  said  in  his  speech  on  the  Senate  floor:  "All  these  charges  were 
admitted  except  the  $5  59  for  cash  advanced  •  •  •  They  cer- 
tainly were  entitled  to  a  ccmnilsslon.  and  in  my  Judgment  the 
commission  was  covered  up  in  this  $5.59." 

And  again  he  said;  "Tlicre  Is  not  an  item  for  commission,  and 
my  own  Judgment  is  that  they  did  not  want  to  put  in  commission 
because  that  would  look  bad.  so  they  Just  charged  the  farmer  with 
cash  advanced  for  ccmmi.ssion." 

And  finally  he  said  <p  4335)  :  "Previous  cash  advance— which  has 
never  been  explained  •  •  •  I  assume  that  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  commission  which  was  charged     •     •     *." 

But  at  the  Memphis  hearing  the  Senator  himself.  In  Interrogating 
a  witness,  said  (S  Res  185,  p  15)  :  "Previous  to  that  time  evidently 
the  Mid-S<nith  had  done  Just  what  you  said  a  moment  ago.  In- 
stead of  settling  it  at  once,  they  had  advanced  him  $5  59  in  cash, 
and.  of  course,  that's  a  proper  deduction." 

Moreover,  it  was  testified  at  that  hearing  without  contradiction 
that  this  item  on  the  settlement  "cash  advanced.  $5  59"  meant  Just 
exactly  what  it  said   (p    194) 

Charges  other  than  seasonal  charges,  seed-loan  cotton 
The  Senator  on  more  than  one  occasion  In  the  debate  (Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record,  pp  4170,  4329.  4335)  criticized  an  item  listed. 
"Charges  other  than  regular  seasonal  charges.  $1  40,"  stating  In  his 
speech:  "Nobody  under  heaven  knows  what  they  were.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Henrv  could  not  explain  that  Item  " 

But  the  Senator  evidently  overlooked  the  testimony  of  Mr  Henry 
at  the  Memphis  hearing  (S.  Res.  185,  pp.  200  201).  which  was  un- 
challenged by  the  Senator  at  the  time  and  which  presented  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  item  (exhibit  7A).  Ninety  cents  was  for  the  esti- 
mated freight  charges  paid  on  the  cotton,  and  50  cents  was  for  the 
estimated  loss  in  weight  which  occurs  In  the  holding  of  cotton 
during  the  summer  season  The  record  shows  final  settlements 
covering  exact  costs  were  made  (p  198;  exhibit  7B). 
Membership  /ces.  seed-loan  cottcn 
The  Senator  also  on  more  than  one  occasion  severely  critlclzec  the 
charge  of  $5  for  membership  fee. 

The  criticism  would  cause  one  to  believe  It  was  a  typical  per- 
bale  charge  Again  the  Senator  evidently  overlooked  the  testi- 
mony at  the  Memphis  hearing,  at  which  time  he  was  advised 
that  the  statement  of  seed-loan  settlements  presented  by  him  for 
interrogation  was  not  a  complete  .statement  of  the  settlements 
and  was  not  typical.  It  was  developed  at  the  hearing  from  in- 
terrogation by  Senator  Bankhead  that  the  average  membership 
was  $1  28  p)er  member,  and  that  the  average  per-bale  membership 
fee  on  such  loan  cotton  amounted  to  only  37  cents  (S  Hes  185. 
p.  192).  It  was  developed  during  the  hearing  that  the  member- 
ship fee  was  not  an  .innual  fee,  but  for  life  If  the  member  so 
desired    (p    201).    (exhibit    7C). 

During  the  Wa.>^hington  hearing  on  Senate  Resolution  137.  W  I. 
Myers,  then  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  pre- 
sented copies  of  the  various  contracts  for  the  handling  of  the 
seed-loan  pool  cotton,  copy  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration's 
instructions  to  the  cooperatives  as  to  the  handling  and  sale  of 
the  seed-loan  cotton,  and  statements  In  detail  as  to  the  charges 
accruing  against  the  cotton  and  the  settlement  made  (pp.  332- 
340,  inclusive,  and  340  346.  inclusive).  It  is  evident  from  the 
testimony  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  supervised  the 
operation  ard   the  settlements  made. 

A  G  Black,  now  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
in  a  letter  dated  May  7.  1940  (exhibit  7D).  replying  to  an  inquiry 
made  by  Senator  Bankhead  regarding  the  handling  of  the  seed- 
loan  cotton,   stated   in   part   as  follows: 

•  U'hen  the  cotton  was  sold  it  devolved  upon  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  as  a  matter  of  course  to  ascertain  that  settlements 
were  made  with  the  Government  in  accordance  with  agreements. 
Where  the  cotton  was  pledged  to  the  Government  on  account  of 
seed  loan.s.  this  Involved  checks  to  see  that  any  deductions  from 
the  proceeds  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  associations'  members 
were  in  accordance  with  the  existing  marketing  agreements  In 
some  cases,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  negotiated  with  the 
associations  to  have  th»  charges  to  members  reduced  below  those 
provided  for  in  the  marketing  agreements  Some  of  the  associa- 
tions cooperated   by   making  such  reductions."* 


8    gambling 
Senator  McKeilar  more  than  once  charged  the  cooperatives  with 
gambling,  and  stated  that   the  losses  experienced  were  largely  be- 
cause of  their  gambling  In  cotton   (Congressional  Record,  April  9 
and  11.  pp   4183.  4185,  4328.  4329.  and  4338) 

If  it  was  gambling  to  offset  the  sale  of  spot  cotton  with  the  pur- 
chase of  an  equal  amount  of  futures  contracts,  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  its  first  annual  rep.irt  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930. 
assumes  the  responsibility  and  thereby  exonerates  the  ccxipcratives 
from  the  charge.  On  page  39  of  the  report  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
states: 

•Beginning  with  the  16-cent  loan  advanc?s  to  the  cooperatives, 
and  following  upon  the  fall  of  the  commodity  thereafter,  the  price 
of  cotton  soon  reached  such  a  level  t^at  the  cooperatives  could  not 
dispose  of  it  at  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  the  neces.sary  carrying  and 
transportation  charges  and  the  loans  made  therton  by  the  Board 
and  other  financial  institutions  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the 
cooperatives  to  continue  marketing  thPir  cotton  in  order  to  fill 
the  demands  of  their  customers  and  to  maintain  their  business. 
To  effect  such  sales,  and  yet  to  maintain  their  position  in  cotton  for 
the  security  of  the  Board,  the  cooperatives  replaced  any  cotton 
which  they  sold  by  the  purchase  of  contracts  for  the  delivery  of 
cotton  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange" 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  g.^neral  policy  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  in  regard  to  the  sale  cf  spot  cotton  and  the 
purchase  of  an  equal  number  of  futures  contracts  to  maintain  Its 
position  There  are  several  instances  which  can  be  cited  where  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  other  governmental  agencies  have  used  the 
futures  market  to  maintain  their  position  when  spot  cotton  was 
sold.  As  an  illustration,  the  statement  made  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration in  Its  third  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1932, 
on  page  74.  states: 

"In  the  fall  of  1930  it  became  clear  that  demand  was  continuing 
to  decline  and  that  supplies  of  cotton  outside  the  control  of  the 
Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  were  more  than  ample  to  cover  all 
requirements.  Prices  were  declining.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
hold  the  suibilization  cotton  oil  the  market  during  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  year  1930  31  In  accordance  with  tills  policy,  net  hold- 
ings of  stabilization  cotton  were  not  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year 
1930-31  although  from  time  to  time  sales  were  made  to  spinners 
from  stabilization  stocks.  Such  sales  were  Immediately  replaced  by 
the  purchase  of  other  spot  cotton  or  of  futures,  the  latter  being  con- 
verted into  spot  cotton  as  opportunity  developed." 

Hedging  cotton  by  the  sale  of  futures  against  the  purchase  of 
spot  cotton  is  a  well -recognized  practice.  The  purchase  of  an  equal 
amount  of  futures  to  offset  the  sale  of  spot  cotton  is  equally  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  and  governmental  agencies  as  a  medium  to  main- 
tain one's  position  in  cotton.  However,  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
was  directing  the  policies  of  the  stabilization  operation  in  cotton, 
and  the  sale  of  spot  cotton  and  the  purchase  of  futures  by  the 
cooperatives  were  made  with  the  knowledge  and  for  the  security 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

9.   MEMBERSHIP — TRUE  COOPERATIVES 

Senator  McKellar  repeatedly  charged  that  the  cooperatives  had 
no  bona  fide  membership;  that  they  had  been  requested  and  had 
failed  to  give  a  list  of  their  members. 

Tlie  facts  are  that  exhaustive  testimony  on  membership  was 
heard  at  the  Memphis  hearing  (S,  Res.  185)  and  again  at  the 
Washington  hearing  (S.  Res.  137).  The  membership  list  of  the 
Mid-South  Association  of  approximately  50.000.  thowing  members 
names  post-office  address,  and  contract  number,  was  submitted  at 
the  Memphis  hearing  (p,  189).  and  membership  lists  of  other  State 
associations  were  later  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  testimony 
at  the  Memphi-;  hearing  al.so  showed  the  South  Carolina  As.sociation 
had  a  membership  of  10.000  (p.  150);  the  Louisiana  Association  a 
'  membership  of  30.000  (p  300);  the  Mississippi  Association  a  mem- 
bership of  65  256  (p  336);  the  West  Texas  A.ssoclatlon  a  membership 
of  5  600  (p  362);  the  Brazos  Valley  A-ssociation  a  membership  of 
3.650  (p   357). 

In  this  connection  the  Senator  al.so  charged  (Congressional 
RECORD  p  4188)  that  the  only  members  the  co<iporatives  had  were 
those  they  claimed  because  thev  bought  cotton  from  a  man  whom 
they  had  never  seen  before  and  not  paying  the  check  until  he  had 
signed  a  receipt  showing  he  was  a  member. 

Governor  Myers  testified  (S  Res.  137,  p   376)  : 

"The  method  used  for  obtaining  membership  or  acknowledging 
membership  varies.  Senator.  There  are  11  present  associations  that 
have  separate  contracts  with  their  members  that  are  not  given  on  a 
draft.  There  are  only  2  member  a.ssociatlons  which  have  the  com- 
plete contract  on  the  draft  which  the  member  automatically  signs 
when  he  signs  the  draft  There  were  6  cases  where  the  contract 
Is  referred  to  by  reference  on  the  draft,  but  by  far  a  greater 
number  of  the  State  a.ssociations  have  separate,  complete  contract* 
that  are  not  on  the  draft  " 

He  also  testified  that  the  form  of  contract  used  was  determined 
by  the  directors  of  each  State  association  (p.  376;  exhibit  9). 

He  also  testified  (S    Res.  137.  p.  278)  : 

"In  connection  with  the  eligibility  of  the  American  Cotton  Co- 
operative Association  and  each  of  lU  stockholder-members  we 
have  of  course,  sought  Information  on  the  amount  of  mcmb<?r  and 
nonmember  business,  and  the  Information  thus  obtained  has  shown 
that  more  business  was  and  U  being  done  with  members  than  wltb 
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nonmetnbprs  In  this  connection  we  re<?ard  the  acqulfltlon  of 
cotton  from  any  person  who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  stockholder  asso- 
ciation aa  norunember  business." 

He  further  testified : 

"I  think  it  (A  C  C  A  )  Is  fully  In  accordance  with  the  l»w  I 
think,  like  all  organizations.  It  falls  short  of  our  Ideals.  I  believe 
that  Intelligent  effort  has  t>e«n  made,  and  Is  tjelng  made,  more 
Closely  to  obtain  the  Ideals  of  what  Is  expected  In  a  farmers'  cooper- 
ative organization     •     •     •." 

10.    COHTIOL INTOLOCKINO    OXSITTOtAT* 

8«>nator  McKcuui  repeatedly  changed  that  Mr  Creekmore  abso- 
lutely controlled  the  cotton-cooperattve  movement,  and  that  this 
control  was  assured  by  interlocking  directorates 

Governor  Myers,  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  testified  (S.  Res. 
137.  p.  277)  that  all  of  the  voting  power  of  A.  C  C  A.  was  In  Its 
common  stock;  that  its  charter  provides  that  only  cooperative 
a-sflociatlons  meeting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  are  eligible  to  own  common  stock,  that  the  charter 
also  provides  that  only  one  share  of  common  stock  could  be  owned 
by  each  of  its  stockholder  members,  and  that  each  cooperative 
'  association  owning  a  share  of  common  stock  nominated  one  direc- 
tor: that  of  the  common  stock,  15  shares  are  held  by  as  many 
cotton-cooperative  aMociations  lexhibit  10). 

He  further  testified  at  page  300: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  C  C.  A  U  now  composed  of  15 
members,  one  member  U  an  official  of  a  State  association — not  a 
manager — and  Is  on  the  pay  rolls  of  both  the  Stale  association  and 
the  A.  C  C  A.  One  Is  the  president  of  a  State  association  and 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  SUte  association  but  not  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  A  C  C  A.  Plve  members  are  neither  officials  of  the  State 
aAsociations  nor  the  A.  C  C  A  and  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  of 
either  Five  members  are  presidents  of  State  associations  but  are 
not  on  the  pay  rolls  of  either  the  Slate  associations  or  A.  C,  C.  A." 

11,    INSOLVINCT 

Senator  McKrL.LAR.  In  criticizing  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstratlcn 
for  loaning  $5,000,000  to  the  St4»tc  cotton -cooperative  associations 
in  1935  with  which  to  purchase  preferred  slock  In  A  C  C  A, 
charged  that  AC    C    A    and  the  Slate  a'^sociatlons  were  insolvent 

(CONCRkSSIONAL  RBTOItD.   p     4334). 

The    complete    answer    is    found    In    the 
Myers  (S    Res.  137.  p   321).  where  he  said: 

"After  these  loans  were  made.  June  30.  1935. 
stock  was  paid  for,  the  financial  statement  of  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  certified  by  Ha.skins  &  Sells,  certified 
public  accountants,  reflected  a  net  value  of  assets  over  liabilities 
in  the  amount  of  $7  143.095  All  but  •150.347  of  the  total  a.«isets 
were  classified  as  current  a.«8ei#  The  balance  sheets  of  the  11 
member  a-woclailons  which  borrowed  from  the  revolving  fund — 
later  Increased  to  12  associations — indicated  a  combined  net  worth 
of  tl. 443.266  These  balance  sheets  were  also  certified  by  certified 
public  accountants  as  of  June  30.  1935  " 

12     DELAW.\RE  CORPORATIONS 

Senator  McKellab  charged  (Coistgression.m.  Record,  p.  4345) 
State  and  regional  cotton  cooperative  associations  are  Delaware 
corporations 

The  true  facts  were  given  by  Governor  Myers  in  his  testimony  at 
the  Washington  hearing   (S    Res    137.  p    277-278).  where  he  stated: 

"Each  active  association  that  Is  a  stockholder  In  the  A.  C  C  A. 
Is  mcorjxjrated  under  the  Cooperative  Markellni?  Act  of  the  State  In 
which  It  Is  operating.  These  associations  are  all  nonstock  organiza- 
tions Each  restricts  Its  memberships  to  actual  producers  of  cotton. 
None  of  the  stockholder  members  of  the  A.  C  C  A  pay  any  divi- 
dends other  than  patronage  dividends,  and  all  of  them  are  organized 
to  operate  on  a  mutual  basis." 

13.  BiNirrr  to  fakmers 

Senator  McKkixab  repeatedly  charged  thai  the  A  C.  C.  A.  and  Its 
stockholder  members  were  simply  cotton  merchants  and  that  the 
farmers  never  profited  a  thin  dime  by  their  operations. 

At  the  Memphis  hearing,  conducted  by  Senator  McKellar,  It  was 
shown  by  undisputed  evidence  that  lh«  Individual  farmer  members 
had  received  In  cash  distributions  between  January  1930  and  June 
1935.  an  aggregate  of  $4,225,253.13  (S.  Res.  185.  p.  823;  (exhibit 
lO) 

I  also  quote  the  following  from  Federal  Trade  Commission.  1937, 
Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  page  48: 

"Although  a  measure  of  proof  In  the  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
of  the  value  of  cooperative  associations  Is  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
ConunlSBlon  desires  to  add  Its  opinion  to  the  vast  body  of  opinion 
to  the  effect,  namely,  that  true  cooperative  associations  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  producers  of  farm  products.  These  coopera- 
tives have  significantly  Increased  the  bargaining  strength  of  pro- 
ducers and  have  reduced  the  spread  between  producers"  and  con- 
siuners"  prices.  In  the  marketing  of  cotton,  for  example,  the  co- 
operative aerves  Its  members  In  the  classing,  assembling,  and  sale 
of  cotton  in  merchandlsable  quantities  of  each  grade  and  staple, 
thus  enabling  Its  memtxrs  to  sell  their  cotton  on  the  basis  of  actual 
grade  and  staple,  rather  than  to  sell  It  without  classing  or  on  the 
unfavorable  classing  of  the  country  buyer.  Moreover,  the  financial 
strength  of  the  cooperative  makes  possible  the  orderly  marketmg  of 
crops  and  more  (aTorabto  prices  for  lu  membcrm." 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  very  able 
address  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Clap.ki  on  June  20,  1940.  on  the  subject  A  Deadly 

Parallel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  hard  to  tielleve  that  only  22  years  ago  the  first  World 
War  ended  After  4  years  of  carnage  and  slaughter,  after  4  years 
of  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  the  machine  gun, 
after  4  years  of  a  civilization  gone  mad.  the  major  nations  of  the 
world  la.d  down  their  arms,  and  a  weary  and  a  haggard  human 
race  began  to  take  stock  of  Its  tragic  losses 

Europe  found  herself  bankrupt  and  bleeding,  with  millions  of 
her  young  lives  snuffed  out  The  American  soldiers  reluming 
from  Europe  left  50,000  of  their  comrades  buried  In  the  blood- 
drenched  soil  of  France  They  brought  with  them  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  comrades  crippled  and  maimed,  doomed  thence- 
forth to  live  only  half  a  life 

And  what  did  these  returning  soldiers  find  In  America  when 
they  reached  Its  shores?  They  found  lens  of  thousand  of  young 
mothers  who  would  never  agtiln  look  Into  the  eyes  of  the  boys 
they  had  .so  recently  married.  They  found  tens  of  thousands  of 
little  children  who  would  never  know  a  dad.  How  horrible — how 
utterly  awful   was  this! 

And  yet  at  that  t.me.  deluded  and  gullible  fools  that  we  were, 
we  thoujjht  that  It  was  worth  the  cost  because  we  were  told  that 
we  were  flghlng  a  "war  to  end  wars."  a  "war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  demcx-racy."  What  a  travesty!  What  a  hollow  mockery 
are  those  phra.ses  today!  Yet  when  the  war  drums  were  beaten 
by  the  skilled  but  calloused  hands  of  propagandists  In  1917,  every 
stripling  American  youth  who  sailed  away  went  with  the  senti- 
ment ringing  In  his  heart  that  he  was  truly  about  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  ending  war  forever  and  In  the  cause  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

When  he  got  to  Europe,  however,  he  found  that.  In.itead  of  fight- 
ing a  battle  for  democracy,  he  was  nothing  but  a  pawn  upon  the 
bloody  chessboard  of  European  power  politics.  The  white  crosses 
which  dot  embattled  Flanders  today  stand  as  mule  witnesses  to 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  American  youngsters,  not  on  the  altar 
of  freedom  but  on  the  chopping  block  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  over  which  balance  of  power  the  tyrants  of  the  Old  World 
have  been  almost  continuously  at  war  for  a  thousand  years 

Then  came  the  p>eace.  And  what  a  peace  It  was!  America's 
might  had  made  it  p<jssible.  That  p>eace  could  have  made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  It  could  have  ended  war.  possibly  for 
all  time  But  those  same  cunning  politicians  who  so  successfully 
enticed  our  beys  to  their  death  deliberately  and  criminally  sowed 
in  Versailles  the  seeds  of  the  present  conflagration.  Even  the 
magnanimous.  Idealist'c  Wll.^on  did  not  know  thai  both  he  and  his 
country  had  been  duped  until  he  got  to  Paris,  and  there  the  sight 
of  the  vultures,  who  had  so  easily  talked  of  democracy  and  civiliza- 
tion a  few  months  before,  proving  themselves  to  be  nothing  more 
than  cruel,  cunning  politicians,  so  overwhelmed  Wilson  that  It 
broke  his  heart  and  ultimaiely  his  health  And  In  such  a  manner 
was  the  great  American  President  sacrlfied  In  the  web  of  European 
treachery 

After  the  first  World  War  was  over,  its  paid  propagandists  wrote 
many  books  in  which  they  boasted  If  you  please,  how  they  had 
duped  America  Into  war — and  they  even  described  their  technique 
In  detail. 

War  Is  a  racket,  a  cruel,  cunning,  ruthless  racket  devised  by 
racketeers,  sometimes  politicians  masquerading  as  statesmen, 
sometimes  Industrialists  who  would  coin  their  filthy  dollars  out  of 
the  blood  of  your  boys  I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight  In  all  sin- 
cerity that  the  war  racketeers  are  busier  in  America  today  than 
ever  before.  I  want  to  say  to  the  American  people  that  powerful 
influences  are  at  work,  deliberately  and  with  malice,  whipping  you 
Into  war. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example  Only  a  week  ago  there 
appeared  a  full-page  advertisement  In  many  of  the  large  metro- 
politan dally  newspapers  of  the  country  under  the  signature  of  aa 
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or?ranlzatlon  entitled  "Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies."  In  flaming  headlines  were  the  words.  "Stop  Hitler  Now!" 
and  then  followed  a  tirade,  which,  although  carefully  worded. 
amounted  substantially  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 
No  one  knows  how  much  these  advertisements  cost,  but  they  must. 
have  run  into  manv  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  No  one  knows 
who  Is  contributing  the  slush  funds  for  this  committee  We  do 
know  how  it  was  organized  It  was  set  up  at  a  meeting  of  18 
prominent  bankers  In  New  York  last  April. 

It  was  stated  nn  the  flnor  of  the  Senate  that  the  man  who  called 
that  meeting  was  Frederic  R  Coudert.  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
generate  the  propaganda  that  took  American  boys  to  their  deaths 
22  years  ago.  when  he  was  legal  adviser  to  the  British  Embassy, 
Who  else  was  there?  Thomas  W  Lamont,  a  partner  nf  J  P  Mor- 
gan &  CD .  whose  banking  Interests  throughout  ihc  Brltl.'-h  Empire 
are  more  imponant  to  them  than  their  Interests  in  the  United 
States  Then,  there  was  Lewis  Douglas,  a  man  who  has  Just 
resigned  as  president  of  a  Canadian  university,  and  Frank  Polk, 
an  active  propagandist  in  the  first  World  War.  And  who  el.se  was 
there^  None  ether  than  Henry  L  Stlmson,  who  was  only  today 
nominated    as  Secretary   of    War   by   the   President   of   the   United 

States.  .  .  . 

I  might  go  on  and  on  to  show  you  how  this  committee,  which 
1  suggest  car»'s  inflnltelv  more  about  helping  the  Allies  than  it 
does  about  defending  America.  Is  raising  enormous  sums  of  money 
and  deliberately  endeavoring  to  drive  us  once  more  into  war  Now 
this  committee  is  Just  cne  cog  in  the  vast  underground  machine 
that  is  using  every  resource  at  Its  command  to  send  your  boys 
once  more  across  the  sea  to  die.  and  it  may  soon  bo  successful. 

We  are  talking  now  of  methods  short  of  war  No  one  has  ever 
defined  that  term  No  one  knows  when  a  method  is  short  of  war, 
and  when  it  Is  not;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  any  method  which 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  us  into  a  war  is  not  a  method  short  of 
war  "Methods  short  of  war"  is  just  another  one  of  those  catch 
phrases  designed  to  conceal  thought  rather  than  express  it. 

War  is  not  a  daintv  thing  You  cannot  hit  a  tighting  nation 
over  the  head  with  a 'club  and  then  smoothly  say,  We  are  using 
methods  short  of  war.  and  we  do  not  intend  to  declare  war 
formally  upon  vou  " 

Only'la^t  week  the  Government,  by  sham  and  pretense,  sent  some 
of  Its  militarv  and  naval  planes  to  the  Allies  Only  yesterday, 
according  to  press  di.'patches.  they  sold  the  Allies  20  ships  belonging 
to  the  United  Stales  Navv.  Now,  It  may  be  that  ."^ome  of  cur  arm- 
chair philosopher!:  may  sav  serenely  that  these  are  methods  .short  of 
war  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  according  to  the  Hague  treaties, 
according  to  International  u.=*.  and  according  to  common  sense, 
when  the  American  Government  furnishes  ships  belonging  to  Its 
Navy  and  airplanes  Ijelcnglng  to  its  Army  to  one  belligerent.  It 
commits  an  act  of  war  against  the  ether,  and  the  other  has  a  right 

to  so  regard  it.  ,        ^         ,  .w 

France  has  collapsed  England  may  do  so  shortly.  One  of  these 
days  we  may  have  to  deal  with  a  German  Government  which  Is 
master  of  Europe  and  we  mav  have  to  deal  with  It  all  alone,  and 
It  mav  little  behoove  u?  then  to  tell  that  Government  that  we  are 
elill  friends,  because  we  only  attacked  them  wiih  methods  short 

We  have  needlessly  Insulted  Japan  in  the  Pacific— Japan  who  has 
a  navy  almost  as  large  as  ours.  We  have  gone  cut  of  our  way  to  call 
Italv  offensive  names.  We  are  now  deliberately  committing  acts  or 
war"  against  Germany.  We  deceive  Ei:igland  and  France  by  leading 
them  to  believe  that  wc  can  give  them  help  that  Is  effective.  We 
undertake  needlesslv.  and  without  anvone  infringing  on  cur  rights, 
to  make  mortal  enemies  of  every  powerful  nation  on  earth,  and 
yet  we  sit  here  with  an  Army  which  In  Its  entirety  could  not  whip 
five  fir^t-cla.'^s  Gennan  mechanized  divisions,  and  a  Navy  which 
nght  todav  Is  afraid  to  leave  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  fear  of  what 
Japan  might  do.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said.  "Speak  softly,  but 
carrv  a  big  Flick."  Our  present  policy  seems  to  be.  Brag  loudly. 
Insult  the  world,  and  carry  a  toothpick." 

But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  The  Congress  for  the  past  5  years 
has  voted  and  is  today  voting,  every  dime  of  money  for  national 
defense  that  has  been,  or  is  being,  requested  by  ihe  Chief  Executive. 
BUlions  upon  billions  have  been  appropriated  We  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  industrial  facilities;  and  If  Ihe-e  are  u.sed 
wisely  we  shoul'l  within  2  vears,  have  an  army  and  navy  and  air 
force  which.  flk:i.ting  on  this  hemisphere,  could  probably  defeat 
anv  combination  of  enemies  en  earth.  The  best  military  and  naval 
opinion  Is  to  the  effect  that  11  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  United 
States  short  of  that  time,  even  assuming  they  desire  to  do  so. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  our  course  is  a  clear  one.  Let  us 
quit  lubulting  the  world;  let  us  concentrate  cur  efforts  not  on 
helping  the  Allies  but  upon  helping  America  by  building  up  her 
defenses  to  an  Impregnable  point.  This  procedure  Is  bound  to 
Win  as  against  a  foreign  Invader.  But  the  greaie.st  baille  that 
the  American  people  have  to  face  at  this  time  Is  the  battle  against 
the  propagandl.'-ts  who  are  seeking  to  draw  us  into  war  now. 

If  you  the  American  people,  desire  to  win  thl.s  fight,  you  must 
make  your  voices  heard  in  Washington.  Propagandists  are  very 
vocal  They  bccu-ms  everyone  whom  they  cannot  influence  of  being 
pro-Nazi  or  a  "fifth  columnist."  They  are  fundamentally  cowards, 
but  they  are  ad#-pt  at  stlrrlgg  up  emotions  and  creating  nvsterla 
Their  drive  hai  almost  reached  Jt»  climax  today  They  have  duped 
men  in  high  places.    They  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  their  end*. 


It  Is  up  to  the  great  mass  of  the  patriotic  people  of  America  to 
defeat  them  now.  1  feel  sure  that  the  American  people  will  respond 
and  that  this  battle  of  the  home  front  will  be  won. 


Closer  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  yesterday  entitled 
•Closer  to  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  21,  1940) 

CLOSER    TO    WAR 

The  President  Is  moving  closer  to  war. 

This  Is  .shown  by  his  sensational  appointment  yesterday  of  two 
out-and-out  Repuljlican  interventionists  to  his  Cabinet. 

Colonel  Knox  and  Colonel  Stlmson  are  men  of  the  finest  char- 
acter. They  arc  men  of  ability,  in  general,  we  hold  them  In  the 
highest  esteem. 

But  they,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  are  making  the  ghastly  mistake  of 
trjlng  to  drag  the  United  Stales  Into  the  EXiropean  war. 

Wlio  says  so?  Colonel  Knox  says  so.  Colonel  Stlmson  says  so. 
Not  in  so  many  words,  but  in  almost  so  many  words. 

What  other  construction  could  be  placed,  for  example,  on  Stlm- 
sons  violent  speech  at  New  Haven  Tuesday  nlqht?  In  that  speech, 
he  urged  that  we  let  the  British  and  French  ships  use  all  our  porta 
In  case  their  own  bases  in  Europe  become  untenable.  Would  this 
not  bring  the  war  to  our  shores? 

What  other  cjnstruciion  could  be  placed  on  the  views  of  a  man 
who  like  Stlmson.  says  we  should,  if  necessary,  send  planes  and 
munitions  to  the  Allies  in  our  own  ships  and  under  convoy? 

This  reckless  proptisal.  of  course,  would  not  only  violate  our 
Neutrality  Act;  it  would  be  an  act  of  war. 

Co'onel  Stlmson  was  even  more  explicit.  He  ^ald,  "I  believe 
that  if  we  use  our  brains  and  curb  our  prejudices,  we  can.  by 
keeping  command  of  the  sea,  beat  her  (Germany)  again  as  we  did 
m  1918." 

Is  this  not  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war? 

Colonel  Knox  publishes  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  a  paper  re- 
nowned for  its  news  gatherers.  But  day  after  day  Colonel  Kno.x 
nrlnts  pat;e  1  editorials  of  the  most  Incendiary  nature  about  th'? 
European  war  Last  Monday  Colonel  Knox  sharply  criticized  the 
Republicans  of  Illinois  for  adopting  a  platform  proposing  that  the 
United  States  keep  il.self  clear  of  European  quarrels  and  bl<x>dshpd. 
Does  this  not  mean  that  Colonel  Knox  favors  the  opposite  point 

of  view? 

The  point  need  not  be  labored  that  both  Stlmson  and  Knox 
share  the  Presidents  views  regarding  American  participation  In  the 
European  war. 

With  what  shall  we  participate?  This  tragic  question  has  not 
been  answered  to  anyone's  satisfaction  by  Rojsevcll.  Stimson.  or 

ICr  ox 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  set  out  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee. 
General  John.son.  Representative  Ross  Collins,  General  Hagood,  and 
many  other  experts,  that  we  are  unprepared  to  defend  our  shores, 
much  le.s  fight  in  Europe. 

The  President's  sudden  concern  about  the  War  and  Navy  Do- 
nartmcnts  comes  late  in  the  day.  He  has  for  many  months  per- 
mitted a  stale  of  anarchy  to  cxi.n  in  the  War  Department.  Secre- 
tary Woodring  a  small-town  banker  from  Kansas,  was  a  lame-duck 
appointee  He  got  the  Job  after  he  was  beaten  for  reelection  as 
Governor  of  his  State.  His  feud  with  A.s.s!stant  Secretary  Johnson 
has  been  a  national  scandal,  and  it  must  have  had  disastrous 
results  so  far  as  the  adminisiratlcn  of  the  War  Department  lb  con- 

ccrncd 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Roosevelt  originally  appointed  the  aged 
and  ailing  e\-S:nator  Swaiison,  who  finally  Ulrd.  He  then  per- 
mitted a  vacancy  In  the  ofUcc  to  exist  for  many  months,  and  finally 
named  Charles  Edi.son.  a  sick  man.  who  now  has  resigned  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Ooverncr  of  New  Jer«ey. 

What  Wirt  of  Executive  H  Roosevelt  to  permit  the  War  and  Navy 
Dei)artment«i  to  be  so  badly  administered  at  a  time  like  thu?  Hl» 
neglect  U  worthy  cf  a  Cbambcrlam. 
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But  now.  on  the  tvr  of  the  Republkcan  convention.  Roc««'velt 
appolnte  two  Republicans  to  hla  Cabinet.  This  Is  Just  too  slick  to 
deceive  anjrcne  There  U  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too  clever. 
Under  the  guise  of  promoting  national  unlty-which  already  exists 
tn  a  remarks ble  degree  so  far  a.s  preparedness  is  concerned— he  Is 
trying  to  confound  his  political  opponents  by  forming  a  coalition 
government. 

There  Is  no  iltuatlon  confronting  the  United  States  to  Justify  a 
coalition  government.  That  is  a  step  called  for  only  in  the  most 
dire  emergency.  What  we  need  In  the  emergency  in  the  War  and 
Navy  D-'partments  is  net  two  intensely  Interventionist  politicians, 
but  two  corking  good  admmistraUjrs  and  production  experts  who 
know  how  to  spend  the  billions  Congress  has  voted  for  defcn.se — 
men  like  Knudsen  and  Chrysler.  Lindbergh  and  Rickenbacker.  men 
who  know  how  to  make  the  wheels  go  around  and  how  to  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  money. 

The  recent  behavior  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
ceedingly untrustworthy  Great  man  that  he  is.  Roosevelt  has 
apparently  been  swept  off  an  even  keel  by  the  agonizing  events  In 
Europe. 

Congress.  und?r  the  clrnmistances.  has  a  grave  duty  to  perform 
Let  it  not  shirk  that  duty,  which  Is  to  prevent  the  President  from 
plunging  us  Into  the  European  war. 


can  learn  condition  of  country  and  keep  them  In  the  new  President's 
Cabinet      We  need  leadership,  not  pettiness  nor  demagogxier^ . 

The  telegram  was  the  result  of  the  opposition  reported  developing 
yesterday  among  members  of  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
national  convention  to  any  plank  advocatuag  United  States  assist- 
ance to  the  European  democracies 

Mr  Landcn.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  national  defense, 
which  was  to  write  such  a  plank,  announced  he  had  postponed  it 
I  schetluled  meeting  of  the  group  today  "because  of  developments." 
I  It  was  said  that  at  least  5  of  the  11  members  of  the  subcommlttre 
i  had  banded  together  to  oppose  the  party's  committing  Itself  to  any 
j  type  of  aid  to  England  or  France  They  were  said  to  oppose  such  a 
i  plank  because  to  adopt  one  "would  put  the  Republicans  in  the  posl- 
I  Uon  of  indirectly  endorsing  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.'* 
I  Both  Mr.  Neweil  and  Mr.  Morgan  most  vehemently  condemned 
'  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee  members  said  U» 
have  made  such  expression. 


A  Republican  Warning  on  Recent  Cabinet 
Appointments 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OK   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  distance  it  is 
amusing  and  interesting  to  obseive  the  antics  of  the  Kilkenney 
caLs  as  they  claw  each  other  to  death  at  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  in  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  this  administra- 
tion North  Carolina  polled  one  of  the  largest  Republican  votes 
in  the  Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  Including  a  short  article  from  the  Charlotte  Observer,  con- 
taining a  telegram  sent  by  the  Republican  State  chairman 
of  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Jake  F  Newell,  to  Alfred  M.  Landon 
and  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  excoriating  them  for  their  positions 
on  the  Knox  and  Stimson  appointments.  This  telegram  con- 
cludes : 

We  need  leadership,  not  pettiness  nor  demagoguery. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Charkstte  Oheerver  of  June  21.  19401 

National  Republican  leaders  were  warned  last  night  In  a  telegram 
signed  by  Chairman  Jake  F  Newell,  of  the  Republican  organization 
in  North  Carolina,  and  Ernest  M  Morgan.  Republican  candidate  tor 
Congress,  that  "refusal  to  help  the  Allies  In  this  hour  is  tmthlnk- 
able  and  would  annihilate  the  Republican  Party  '• 

The  telegram  was  -sent  to  John  D.  M.  Hamilton.  Republican  na- 
tional chairman:  Alfred  M.  Landon.  1938  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
and  a  member  of  the  national  committee;  and  J.  Sam  White.  North 
OiroUna  member  of  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  national 
convention 

The  three  with  other  nationally  prominent  Republican  leaders  are 
m  Philadelphia  la%  ing  the  ground  work  for  the  naUonal  convenuoa 
that  opens  there  Monday. 

AVT%OVE   APPOINTMrNTS 

The  nomination  by  President  Roosevelt  of  Col  Prank  Kno.x.  Lan- 
don s  running  mate  m  1936.  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Henry  L. 
Btimson.  former  Sccictary  of  State,  as  Secretary  of  War.  waa  also 
heartily  approved  by  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr   Morgan. 

"l  think  it's  the  best  thing  the  President  has  done  since  he's  been 
In  the  VkTiltc  Hcu^^. '  said  Mr  Newell.  "He  named  two  men  who  are 
not  only  good  Republicans  but  also  good  fine  American  patriots.  I 
don't  see  a  bit  of  harni  in  putting  two  good  Republicans  m  a  Dem- 
ocratic Cabinet.  Seriously,  too.  I  think  it  will  have  a  gocKi  effect 
acrcfis  the  seas.  It  will  serve  notice  on  Hitler  and  Mussclmi  that  we 
folks  In  the  United  States  may  scrap  each  other  in  politics  as  lon^ 
as  things  are  going  along  all  right,  but  that  when  real  danger  faces 
U3  we  are  one  united  nation." 

TEUEGEAPH    LXADEXS 

The  telegrmm  sent  Hamilton.  Landon.  and  White  last  night  follows: 

"Avoid  error  of  refuaing  aid  to  Allies.     This  countn,-  favors  blasting 

Hitler  off  the  earth  and  preserving  the  British  Empire  as  our  own 

protection.     Refxistil  to  help  the  Allies  m  thl.s  hour  unthinkable  and 

wotild  annihilate  Republican  Party      Through  Knox  and  Stunson  we 


The  International  Situation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

OK   NEW    H.XMiSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  daresay 
that  an  inspection  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  coming  into 
the  offices  of  practically  every  Member  of  ConRress  on  the 
international  situation  would  disclose  that  dt>ep  concern, 
fear,  and  foreboding  dwell  In  the  mind.s  of  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country.  Approximately  40  percent  of  these 
communications  coming  to  me  urge  immediate  aid  to  the 
Allies  by  rushing  airplanes  and  munitions  to  them:  about  60 
percent  of  these  communications  plead  that  the  United  States 
be  kept  out  of  the  European  war.  To  date  I  have  received 
five  letters  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  specifically 
demanding  that  an  immediate  and  outright  declaration  of 
war  be  made  by  the  United  States  on  Germany  and  Italy. 

Simultaneously  letters  and  telegrams  are  pouring  in  de- 
manding that  Congress  remain  in  session  for  the  duration 
of  this  critical  period.  I  was  ver>-  glad  to  go  on  record  with 
the  entire  Republican  memttership  of  the  House  against  ad- 
journment: of  course,  I  shall  vote  against  any  adjournment 
resolution  that  may  be  presented  in  the  House  in  the  immedi- 
ate futiu-e.  and  in  the  event  of  the  presentation  of  such  a 
resolution  I  believe  I  would  be  in  the  majority. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  familiar  with  the  assurances 
given  by  the  President  to  France  and  Great  Britain  that 
everything  possible  is  t)eing  done  to  place  our  material  re- 
sources at  the  dispxJral  of  the  Allies.  In  hi.s  address  en  June 
10  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  President  said,  "We  will  extend 
to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material  resources  of  this 
Nation." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  imperative  for  all  of  us  to  view 
the  situation  realistically.  Insofar  as  speedy  and  effective 
aid  to  the  Allies  is  concerned,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  .situa- 
tion factually  we  must  concede  that  industrially  it  is  one  with 
which  we  are  not  equipped  to  cope  immediately.  Many  people 
do  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  that  from  the  close  of 
the  last  World  War  until  1930  the  United  States  was  dealing 
In  disarmament  conferences  and  peace  treaties,  and  that 
since  1930.  due  to  the  economic  depression  with  which  we  as 
a  Nation  have  been  struggling  for  the  past  10  years,  industry 
throughout  the  entire  country  spiraled  to  an  unprecedented 
low  ebb.  with  the  result  that  our  industrial  plants  are  neither 
geared  nor  mobilized  for  the  prompt  production  of  military 
equipment  in  any  really  appreciable  quantities. 

While  the  sympathy  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  p>eople  is  with  the  Allies,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
aid  this  country  actually  can  give  immediately  is  governed 
by  specific  physical  limitations  which  are  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances that  have  prevailed  herie  for  the  past  20  years. 
!  Let  us  briefly  review  those  circumstances.  Following  the 
i   close  of  the  last  World  War.  in  which  the  United  States  val- 
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lantly  fought  and  lavishly  spent  "to  save  democracy."  we 
joined  in  what  I  l)elicvc  at  the  time  were  most  commendable 
efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  another  such  appalling 
catastrophe,  and  With  other  nations  we  sought  something  j 
that  became  known  p-s  collective  security.  In  pursuance  of 
that  goal  we  sicned.  with  55  other  nations,  the  Kellcgg-Briand  ' 
Pact  and  the  Nine-Power  Pact.  Believing  that  collective 
security  could  be  achieved  and  that  the  curse  of  war  could  b" 
vanquished  from  the  earth,  wc  thought  we  could  disarm.  So 
in  1922  a  disarmament  ccnftrence  was  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, through  which  we  entered  into  a  treaty  under  which 
we  sank  ships,  agreed  to  refrain  from  building  others,  and 
generally  reduce  our  armaments.  This  naval  limitation 
agreement  was  entered  into  for  a  period  of  15  years.  That 
treaty,  bolstered  by  the  fervent  hope  for  lasting  peace,  was 
the  reason  that  the  armament  of  the  United  States  was  at  a 
diminished  point  in  1933  when  the  present  administration 
came  into  being. 

In  the  autumn  of  1929.  as  we  all  recall,  a  financial  debacle 
broke  loose  in  this  country  which  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  our  economic  stability,  throwing  millions  of  people  out  of 
work  and  slowm:;  down  industrial  activity  to  an  unprece- 
dented low  ebb.  At  tlie  peak  of  this  debacle  it  was  estimated 
there  were  16.000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  unable  to 
find  employment;  after  struggling  with  our  economic  prob- 
lems throughout  the  intervening  period,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  10.000.000  people  still  unable  to 
find  employment.  Tliese  fifiures  tell  not  only  the  story  of  the 
painfully  slow  rise  of  employment,  but  they  indicate  as  w.ll 
the  distressing  status  of  the  industrial  plants  throughout  this 
country,  some  of  whjch  have  been  closed  completely,  partially 
dismantled,  or  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  of  former  activity. 

I  suggest  the  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  brief 
summary  of  the  facts  to  those  who  are  urging  that  the  United 
States  miraculously  speed  war  supplies  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  Act,  which  prevents  loans  or  the  extension  of 
credit  to  those  nations  which  defaulted  on  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  the  May  24.  1940.  edition  of  the  United  States 
News,  which  outlines  the  financial  resources  of  the  Allies  that 
could  be  converted  to  the  purchase  of  supplies,  including  such 
military  equipment  as  we  have  available  or  are  in  a  position  to 
produce: 

So  far  the  proposal  of  war  loans  to  the  Allies  has  received  little 
6up;x;rt  Chief  rea.son  Is  the  allied  cash  resources  which  are  R.ild 
to  be  more  than  ample  for  the  present  and  probably  for  several 
years 

If  Holland  Belgium,  and  Norway  are  Included,  the  Allies  now 
have  about  $11  000.000.000  In  assets  which  could  be  converted  with- 
out great  difficulty  into  dollars  to  buy  war  equipment  here 

Ncr  Is  that  the  limit  of  allied  resources  which  could  be  pledped 
for  cash  This  sum  represtnits  only  bank  balances  and  sUick.s  and 
bond*  in  thLs  country,  about  »4 .000.000,000.  and  gold  resources, 
about  $7.000.000  000.  ^      ,   ^. 

In  addition  the  .MU«s  have  about  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  direct 
investments  In  this  country  In  factories,  mines,  and  the  like  If 
Switzerland  is  forced  into  the  war  against  Germany,  the  aUied  cash 
supply  will  be  lncrea.S4>d  by  $1  700  000.000,  the  Swiss  balances  In  the 
United  State*,  and  gold  holdings 

Nor  16  this  total  Of  $1  700  000.000  the  limit  of  potential  allied 
cash  resources  There  are  direct  British  investments  of  $2,500  OOO.- 
000  in  Canada  and  $5  000  000  000  In  South  and  Central  America 
which  wotild  be  sold,  thus  raising  the  potential  allied  cash  to 
S*^  000  OOO  000 
"it  more  were  needed,  the  Allies  have  many  Islands  In  the  West 
Indies— Bermuda,  the  Bahamas.  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  for  ex- 
ample—which could  be  sold  to  the  United  States  as  naval  and  air 
ba.ses  for  the  protection  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  world  conditions  what  they  are  today  and  the  threat 
of  encroachment  on  our  way  of  life  ominously  looming  from 
across  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  certainly  we  have 
no  alternative  to  expanding  our  own  defenses  and  making 
ever>'  possible  effort  to  defend  and  protect  this  great  and 
beloved  country  of  ours  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

The  editorial  which  appears  in  the  June  22  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post — a  reprint  of  which  can  be  found  on 


pages  3996  and  3997  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  bearing  on  the  deplorable  state  of  our  own  national 
defenses  is.  I  believe,  deserving  of  the  thouchtful  consideration 
of  eve*^'  American,  The  building  up  of  our  own  national 
defen.se  for  the  in.^uranre  of  the  protection  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  our  first  responsibility  and  our  paramount  duly,  as  I 
see  it.  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  entire  world.  Ade- 
quately and  properly  supported,  the  determined  insistence  on 
the  maintenance,  continuance,  and  survival  of  our  demi>- 
cratic  system  is  a  contribution  toward  world  stability  that 
cannot  in  these  or  future  times  be  discounted.  Nations,  alter 
all.  aie  collections  of  individuaLs;  and  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  influenced  by  and  Icurn  and  profit  from  example. 
It  is  our  task  to  not  only  demoiistrate  to  the  world  that 
cur  democratic  system  of  government  can  withstand  the 
strain  of  these  troublous  and  turbulent  times  but  guarantee 
the  future  safety  of  the  American  people  under  any  and  all 
circumstances. 


The  Confes.sion  of  Failure 


REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
carried  on  the  front  page  of  the  News  and  Courier,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  its  issue  of  Friday  morning,  June  21,  1940,  as  an 
editorial  under  the  pictures  of  Frank  Knox  and  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  speaks  for  itself.  This  Democratic  newspaper  car- 
ries on  its  masthead  the  statement  that  it  is  "The  South's 
Oldest  Daily  Newspaper." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Charleston  (S.  C  )   News  and  Courier  of  June  21,  1940) 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAILtTlK 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  the  national  Democratic  Party,  has 
suffered  in  popular  esteem  In  the  last  2  weelts  more  tlian  In  7^3  years, 
since  March   1933. 

The  2  weeks  have  broueht  bitterly  to  American  attention  the 
futility,  the  inadequacy,  the  incompetency  of  the  country's  '"foreign 
policy,"  Its  utter  unpreparednoss  to  meet  national  peril. 

"Never  has  a  fireside  chat  brought  down  a  bomber." 

The  de.sperate  condition  of  the  Allies  has  broupht  home  to  tho 
Americans  their  own  condition  of  Impotency  immediately  to  defend 
themselves,  much  the  less  to  help  the  Allies. 

Suddenly  the  Americans  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  while 
they  have  been  wasting  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  on  "social 
gains"  and  plunging  into  debt  unparalleled,  they  have  a  small  and 
unequipped  army,  few  war  planes,  and  an  excellent  navy  with  few 
war  planes  and  fiurdly  large  enough  to  defend  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  they  are  aroused  to  the  fact  that  since  1937  their  Gov- 
ernment has  been  defying  the  strongest  military  nation  the  world 
has  seen,  that  it  has  been  "gesturing  with  an  empty  gun  " 

Suddenly  it  ha.s  dawned  upon  them  that  their  Navy  Department 
has  for  years  virtually  been  without  a  head,  and  that  their  War 
Department  has  had  two  small  heads  absorbed  In  a  petty  personal 
feud.  ,  ^ 

The  New  Deal  has  abandoned  Itself.  Stettinius.  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  Knud.srn.  of  General  Motors,  have  been  summoned 
and  are  displacing  the  Corcorans,  Cohens,  Lublns,  and  the  other 
uplifters  In  Washington  Influence.  Big  men  of  Industry  are  sum- 
moned by  the  denouncers  of  the  "economic  royali.-ts." 

Two  Republican.";,  Knox  and  Stimson.  in  the  country's  disabled 
condition.  Its  enfeebled  and  anemic  Ftate.  are  called  to  the  rescue, 
and  they  ccme  Presumably  they  are  not  giving  up  their  party, 
they  are  not  deserters  from  republicanism,  not  third  termers,  but 
mere  patriots  willing  to  take  the  places  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
have  had  the  titles  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  lest  things 
fall  to  pieces 

The  national  Democratic  Party,  the  New  Deal,  has  been  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  Republicans  for  men  of  ability,  for  men  who  can 
be  of  real  service 

In   the  2  weelts  the  administration's  miserable  failure  has  been 

laid  bare  ^    ,  ,.  » 

The  administration,  the  New  Deal,  confesses  Its  failure.  Its  out- 
cries are  heard  throughout  the  land. 
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The  Electric  Rale  Book 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


THE  ELECTRIC  RATE  BOOK 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
Retting  printed  the  EHectrlc  Rate  Book,  showing  the  electric 
light  and  power  rates  for  all  services,  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial.  In  every  community  in  America  of  more 
than  250  people.  This  volume  is  now  in  the  document  room, 
and  each  Member  ts  entitled  to  at  least  one  copy. 

You  can  compare  the  rates  in  any  community  in  your  dis- 
trict with  the  rates  in  any  other  community  in  America.  It 
supplies  the  deadly  parallel.  It  i£  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  ever  devised  to  protect  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  electricity  against  exorbitant  overcharges. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  to  have  additional 
copies  printed  to  be  distributed  through  the  folding  room. 
I  want  this  publication  made  available  to  the  people  in  every 
community,  so  they  can  tell  just  how  much  they  are  over- 
charged for  electric  energy  and  how  to  protect  themselves 
against  those  overcharges. 

I  advise  every  Member  to  get  his  copy  now,  because  this 
Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  chief  issues  in  the  coming  campaign. 
The  people  are  tired  of  paying  an  overcharge  of  $1,000,- 
000.000  every  year  for  electric  hghts  and  power,  and  the  day 
of  reckoning  ts  at  hand. 

Get  your  copy  now.  Every  Democrat  will  want  one  of  these 
books  during  the  coming  campaign,  and  every  Republican 

Will  need  one. 

Our  Duty  Is  To  Remain  in  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^ —  or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unparalleled  crisis 
which  confronts  this  Nation  demands  that  Congress  remain  in 
session  continuously  and  indefinitely.  Events  at  home  and 
abroad,  national  policies,  and  international  relations  are 
changing  from  day  to  day.  Decisions  must  be  made  on 
questions  that  will  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  people 
for  a  generation  to  come.  Many  of  these  questions  require 
decision  and  approval  by  Congress;  they  must  not  be  left  to 
the  Judgment  of  one  man. 

The  President  already  has  emergency  powers  that  have 
, never  been  granted  in  such  measure  to  any  Chief  Executive 
in  peacetime.  The  administration  has  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  Congress  that  it  may  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  in  its 
own  way  with  the  present  crisis.  Billions  have  been  appro- 
priate! for  defense  and  preparedness.  They  have  been  voted 
almost  unanimously,  with  no  spirit  of  partisan  opposition,  but 
it  is  plainly  evident  from  the  scope  of  national  and  continental 
defense  plans  that  these  funds  are  but  the  beginning  of  a 
vast  expansion  of  our  military  and  naval  forces. 

Congress  must  remain  in  session  to  share  responsibility 
for  this  program  and  exercise  its  judgment  prerogatives  as 
to  the  extent  of  American  commitments  and  involvement  in 
the  present  world  turmoil.  Congress,  furthermore.  \s  re- 
sponsible for  the  source  of  the  billions  that  must  be  pro- 
vided.    Already   the   extraordinary    expenditures    required 


reach  nearly  $5,000,000,000  and  any  layman  can  foresee  that 
this  is  only  the  beginnmR. 

To  offset  this  CTeat  outlay  and  a  Budget  deficit  of  more  than 
three  billions.  Congress  has  increased  the  legal  debt  bmit  by 
three  billions  and  ls  providing  one  billion  of  new  taxes.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  four  billions  from  taxes  and  increased 
borrowing  authority  amount  to  only  one-half  of  the  five 
billions  voted  for  defense  plus  the  three  billions  annual  deficit. 
Such  makeshift  Federal  financing  cannot  continue.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  undertake  realistic  revision  of 
our  entire  tax  structure.  T^e  new  fimds  that  have  been 
authorized,  the  inevitable  heavy  additions  that  must  be  made. 
added  to  10  years  of  deficit  financing,  threaten  the  stability 
of  our  national  credit.  Congress  must  reinforce  Federal 
fiscal  policies  with  prompt  and  realistic  action  to  end  the  in- 
creasing deficits.  Economy  In  Government  expenditures 
outside  necessary  defense  preparations  mu.^t  be  enforced,  at 
the  same  time  Federal  income  ts  increased,  if  we  are  to  make 
even  a  start  at  closing  the  great  deficit  gap. 

In  a  world  at  war.  when  every  day  brines  possible  complica- 
tions closer  to  the  United  States,  we  find  a  necessity  for 
Congress  to  remain  in  se.ssion  to  perform  its  constitutional 
duty  as  a  check  and  balance  on  the  Executive  department  of 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  emergency  measures  brought 
almost  daily  before  Congress  for  consideration,  there  remain 
a  number  of  important  measures  which  should  receive  final 
consideration,  measures  that  have  received  unquestionable 
public  approval. 

Among  these  are  measures,  not  only  necessary  in  normal 
times,  but  that  will  aid  materially  in  the  preparedness  effort 
In  which  this  country  is  now  engaged.  Amendments  to  the 
Walter-Logan  bill,  the  Hatch  Act.  numerous  defense  measures 
in  the  offing,  not  to  mention  the  President's  revolutionary 
proposal  for  universal  training  of  youth,  multiply  congres- 
sional respx)nsil>ilities  and  demand  continuous  sessions 
throughout  the  existing  emergency. 

In  the  absence  of  Congress  the  Chief  Executive  can.  under 
present  world  conditions,  assume  powers  in  addition  to  the 
vast  authority  he  already  possesses,  that  should  not  in  time 
of  peace  be  delegated  to  any  one  man  in  our  Republic.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  in  the  National  Capital 
to  guard  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 


Should  Face  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOLTH  C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


ARTICLES    FROM    THE    GREENWOOD    tS.    C  )    INDEX- JOIHINAL 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Index-Journal.  Greenwood,  S.  C,  of  June  13.  1940: 

[From  the  Greenwood  (S.  C  )   Index  Journal  of  Jun«  13,  1940] 

SHOULD    TACT    THE    TRUTH 

Leaders  in  botli  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties 
should  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  ptople  of  the  United  States  the 
triith  even  though  It  Is  election  year 

If  we  need  national  defense  we  need  It  In  a  hurry  We  should 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Texan  who  said  that  although  he  d.d 
net  often  need  a  gun  he  alw.iys  kept  one  handy  because  when  he 
d:d  need  a  gun  he  needed  it  mighty  bad 

We  cannot  prepare  for  national  defense  properly  and  adequately 
by  half-time  efforts 

Until  April  of  this  year  England  and  Prance  thought  they  had 
the  Germans  bottled  up  and  would  soon  have  them  bogging  for 
peace 

In  England  and  France  war  materials  were  being  turned  out  In  a 
"normal  way  "  No  one  was  working  much  more  or  much  harder 
than  usual 

Look  at  the  picture  today. 
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Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium — completely  overrun 
by  Hitler,  and  m  hl.«  absolute  power 

Eiigland  ai'.d  France  are  terrified  and  citizens  are  working  like 
men  have  never  worked  before  t<)   turn  out  war  material 

In  England  munitions  plants  are  running  7  day.s  a  wtck— night 
and  day 

Prayers   are   made  to   all   workers   to   work   as  they   have   never 

worked  before.  i 

It  may  be  too  late.       ' 

Here  in  America  we  are  all  defense-minded  but  have  made  no 
definite  plan  even  yet  fir  drfen.«e  purposes,  and  are  still  talking 
about  keeping  siKial  and   labor  legislation  and  so  on  and  on 

The  American  people  would  better  be  told  that  getting  ready 
for  adequate  defen«e  is  going  to  call  for  some  sacrifice,  and  that  It 
Is  gomg  to  be  a  Utile  hard  or  will  tcel  like  that  bicau.sc  we  are  too 

We  should  be  told  that  and  should  be  warned  that  national 
defense  means  work  and  lots  of  it. 

It  IS  no  time  fur  play:  no  time  for  "the  more  abundant  life  of 
leisure":  no  time  for  looking  out  lor  No.  1  alone:  no  time  for  reap- 
ing large  profits  or  benefits  from  war  preparatinn.s:  no  tinie  for 
strikes  no  time  for  'slackinR"':  no  time  for  doing  as  little  work  as 
po'siblo:  m  Fhcrt.  It  is  a  time  for  doing  all  the  things  quick  and 
hard  that  England  and  Prance  put  off  doing  until  it  may  be  too 
late. 

CONCRTSS    ONT.T    DECLARES    WAR 

Despite  much  talk  about  the  President's  leading  the  country  Into 
war.  it  is  still  a  fact  that  only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  declare  war 

A  President  may  advise  it  and  even  urge  it.  but  the  Congress 
only  has  the  power  to  say  the  fateful  word. 

President  Wilson  requested  it  of  the  Congress  on  April  2,  1917. 

The  Senate  vo'ed  In  favor  of  war  on  Germany  on  April  4.  1917. 

by  a  vote  of  82  to  6. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  6.  1917.  the  House  of  Repre- 
Kntatives  voted,  by  373  to  50.  In  favor  of  war.     Ii  was  Good  Friday 

But,  remember,  it  was  the  Congress  that  gave  the  word  of 
authority.  ^         ,    ^ 

As  early  as  March  20,  1917,  President  Wilson  was  advi.sed  by 
his  Cabinet  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  a  call  for  a  special 
or  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  should  be  i.ssued. 

This  call  said  the  Congress  was  "to  receive  a  communication  by 
the  Executive  on  grave  questions  of  national  policy  which  should 
be  taken  Into  consideration." 

Everyone  in  the  ct  untry  knew  what  It  meant. 

A  country  not  prepared  for  war  would  better  keep  out  of  It  unless 
attacked. 


Stav  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OK  MISSOURI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  Is 
about  to  take  a  stop  today  that  should  be  encouraging  to  the 
American  people.  In  .<=pite  of  tremendous  pressure,  we  have 
resolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  American  people  by  remaining 
on  the  jcb.  It  is  not  only  imp  native  that  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment be  prevented  but  the  recesses  we  arc  about  to  take 
should  be  no  longer  than  reasonably  necessary  to  permit 
various  Members  of  the  Congress  to  attend  the  party  con- 
ventions. 

For  reasons  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  press 
seems  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Democrats  want  to 
adjourn  and  that  our  friends  of  the  other  party  are  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  for  probable  defeat  of  such  a  move.  In  all 
fairness.  I  think  we  should  recall  many  of  the  Democratic 
Members  are  equally  determined  that  we  will  not  abandon  our 
obligations  to  this  Nation.  Two  solid  Democratic  State  dele- 
gations have  joined  the  forces  that  are  willing  to  a-ssumc  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  direction  of  the  American  people  by 
Slaying  here  until  the  legislative  program  is  properly  and  fully 
carried  out. 

With  considerable  reluctance  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  is  shared  by  many  here  present  that  Congress 
stands  almost  alone  between  war  and  peace.  The  addition 
Of  two  new  men  to  the  Cabinet  whose  pubhc  records  and 


public  utterances  clearly  indicate  their  prowar  tendencies 
should  give  new  impetus  to  and  new  justification  for  Con- 
gress to  stay  in  session.  It  was  the  President  himself  who 
said  that  the  "everyday  decisions"  by  the  Government  de- 
termine its  policy  and  its  course.  Up  to  this  point  the 
everyday  decisions  of  Colonel  Knox  and  Colonel  Stimson 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  involvement  in  war.  Can  any 
reasonable  person  believe  that  these  gentlemen  have  given 
up  those  tendencies? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war 
under  the  terms  of  our  Con.'^titution.  But  we  have  all  heard 
of  such  things  in  recent  years  as  undeclared  war.  Our 
Government  has  never  officially  regarded  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  China  as  war. 

We  also  know  that  some  years  back  the  United  States 
Na\-y,  acting  without  any  authority  whatsoever  from  the 
Congress  and  acting  solely  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  bombarded  the  city  of  Veracruz,  de- 
stroyed its  buildings  and  killed  its  citizens.  That  should 
indicate  that  it  is  very  possible  for  war  to  come  about  with- 
out the  direction  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  distinguished  appointees  only  the  other  night 
urged  a  plan  of  action  for  this  country  that  was  an  open 
and  outright  declaration  of  war.  Does  anyone  think  that  this 
country  could  remain  out  of  the  war  if  we  accepted  Colonel 
Stimson "s  advice  and  opened  our  ports  to  the  navy  of  one 
of  the  belligerents  and  used  our  ships  to  convoy  munitions 
to  Europe?  Such  is  tlie  viewpoint  of  the  men  who  will  make 
the  day-to-day  decisions  of  our  Government  in  this  period 
of  extreme  crisis.  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  Congress  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American  people  to  remain 
on  the  job  to  watch  with  ceaseless  vigilance  those  day-to-day 
decisions  which  determine  the  course  our  Nation  will  take. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  duty  of  Congress  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion to  steady  the  hand  of  government  lest  we  become  in- 
volved in  war.  there  remains  much  to  be  accomplished,  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  passing  necessary  legislation  to 
adjust  the  internal  affairs  of  our  Nation.  How  can  we  say 
that  the  legislative  program  is  completed  when  the  other 
body  has  not  been  able  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  which  were  of  such  import  as  to  pass  this  House 
by  a  2-to-l  majority?  Is  the  legislative  program  completed 
when  this  House  has  not  had  the  chance,  because  of  other 
duties,  to  give  consideration  to  the  Hatch  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  months  ago?  Is  the  legislative  program  com- 
pleted when  we  have  not  taken  action  on  highly  necessary 
amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  law?  Is  the  legislative 
program  completed  when  the  transportation  bill  reposes  in 
committee?     I  think  the  answer  is  perfectly  obvious. 

Congress  cannot  adjourn  now  nor  can  it  take  recesses 
which  amount  to  practical  adjournment  without  abandon- 
ing our  clear  and  unmistakable  obligations  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  conclude  "my  remarks  by  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  to  a  splendid  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  June  20.  1940,  which  I 
ask  leave  to  extend  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  From  the  St   Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  June  20,  19401 

DUTY   OF   CONGRESS STAT   ON    THE   JOB 

Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been  maneuvering  to  ob- 
tain a  sine  die  adjournment  of  Congress  by  Saturday  or  early  next 
week  Despite  a  strong  bipartisan  sentiment  agaln.>t  the  proposal, 
the  dominant  party  .seems  able  to  muster  enough  votes  to  end  the 
session  Because  of  the  perilous  foreign  situation  and  the  Jeopardy 
In  which  It  thrusts  vital  American  interests,  adjoxxrnment  now  would 
be   a   bad   mistake 

Never  within  recent  vears  has  there  been  a  more  Imperative  need 
for  Congress  to  remain  at  its  desks.  Not  only  have  the  Nation's 
legislative  representatives  a  .signal  opportunity  for  serving  their 
country  by  remaining  In  Washington,  but  we  conceive  It  a  distinct 
duty  of  Congre.ss  to  stay  In  .session. 

Suppose  It  be  assumed  the  "must"  legislation  can  be  rushed  to 
completion  during  the  next  few  days,  as  Senate  Leader  Barklty 
contends  That  still  would  not  free  Congress  from  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, the  obligation  of  deciding  foreign  policies  and  defense  prob- 
lems now  In  the  mold. 


\ 
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Olrantic  pventa  air  In  the  world  balance.  The  complexion  of 
American  domestic  affairs  and  International  attitudes  has  been 
chantfiiiK  with  stunning  rapidity.  The  burden  ct  shouldering  re- 
Rpcn.slblUty  In  the  face  of  such  fluid  and  grave  conditions  belongs 
primarily   to   the  Congress 

Only  the  admin Utratlve  leadership  of  our  Government  rests  upon 
the  President  His  Is  the  duty  to  carry  out  policies  that  should  be 
'  definitely  fixed  by  a  Senate  and  a  House  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  Our  founding  fathers  wltn  full  design  set  Congress  as  a 
check  upon  the  Nation's  President.  In  a  period  of  world  cataclysm, 
when  the  United  States  and  her  future  may  be  threatened  It  would 
seem  the  worst  sort  of  foUy  to  minimize  that  constitutional 
restraint. 

The  President  has  said  the  matter  of  adjournment  Is  Immaterial 
to  him.  but  that  he  sees  no  reason  for  Congress  to  remain  In  ses- 
sion after  lt«  main  work,  or  "must"  legislation,  is  completed.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  both  branches  insist  on  adjournment.  It  Is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  adnnlnlstratlon  wants  to  get  rid  of 
Congress  so  the  White  House  may  have  a  free  band  It  Is  that  which 
we  fear.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation  should  not  be  left  only  in  the 
hands  of  a  President  whose  vagaries  are  so  often  alarming  and 
weakening  to  confidence 

Recess  during  conventions  and  at  other  times  when  convenient 
could  be  arrant;ed.  But  an  adjournment  would  mean  Confess 
could  not  reconvene  without  a  Presidential  summons.  A  demo- 
■  cratlc  oavemment  certainly  should  maintain  democratic  represen- 
tation at  Washington  In  such  critical  times.  Congress  has  a  moral 
mandate  to  stay  on  the  job. 


I  Ain  An  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  VTF.SrT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satxirday,  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Americanism  receive  their  vigor  and  reality  from  the 
individual  allegiance  of  the  citizens.  Any  sense  of  loyalty 
to  our  national  institutions  or  any  zeal  for  their  preservation 
must  find  Its  source  in  a  spirit  of  Americanism  actuated  by 
pride  of  citizenship. 

DFVOnON  B  NTIDED 

Philosophies  of  government  are  barren  creeds  unless  vital- 
ized by  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  welfare.  For  the 
American,  this  devotion  Is  expressed  by  his  love  of  country, 
his  dedication  to  its  democratic  processes,  and  his  self-esteem 
in  partaking  of  its  citizenship.  His  national  creed,  transcend- 
irig  all  political  and  partisan  considerations,  is  summed  up 
in  the  simple  but  stirring  statement  "I  am  an  American." 

Conscious  of  the  high  honors  and  the  privileges  of  his 
station,  he  also  realizes  that  it  entails  grave  obligations.  The 
duties  of  citizenship — American  citizenship — require  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  all  the  noble  traditions  which  have  made 
America  a  great  nation.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  responsibility  of  participation  with  the  ballot  in  elec- 
tions. Par,  far  too  many  eligible  voters  fail  to  exercise  this 
duty  of  franchise.  No  person  should  fail  to  cast  his  or  her 
-  ballot  at  each  opportimlty. 
/  All  of  our  citizens  should  be  prepared  to  wage  the  good 
fight  for  our  national  ideals:  for.  in  the  final  analysis,  a 
nation  is  no  greater  or  stronger  than  is  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility borne  by  its  citizens  for  its  continued  existence. 

CONCENTRATE    ATnCTTONS 

EJvery  citizen,  native-bom  or  naturalized,  should  be  proud 
to  aay  "I  am  an  American"  and  happy  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace  and  bberty 
that  it  entails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  days  ago  on  the  House  floor  I 
quoted  a  certain  challenge  uttered  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  We  should  always  keep  in  mind  those  unforgettable 
words  of  Qeorge  Washington,  viiio  said: 

Clttaens  by  btrtta  or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that  country 
has  Xhe  light  to  cozuxntmte  your  affectiona. 


Hugh  Johnson  Points  Out  Roosevelt  Is  Out  of  Tune 
With  85  Percent  of  All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  two  of  America's  most  outstanding  warlike  inter- 
ventionists. Colonel  Knox  and  Colonel  Stimson.  to  his  Cabi- 
net has  led  editors  and  commentators,  as  well  as  many  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  of  both  parties,  to  include  that  he 
has  definitely  chosen  to  present  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
people  of  this  country  as  the  "war  party"  and  that  he  is 
building  for  himself  a  war  Cabinet  from  recruits  enlisted 
from  wherever  he  can  find  them. 

In  the  following  article  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  points  out 
vividly  how  completely  out  of  step  the  President  is  with  85 
percent  of  the  people  of  America  in  his  belligerent  plans: 

ONE    man's    opinion 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

This  long-suffering  country  Is  being  deluded  by  a  l&hel — the  word 
"Isolationist  "  If  your  conviction  Is  that  thl.s  Is  no  lime  to  com- 
mit flagrant  acta  of  war  against  Germany  then  you  are  an  "L'^ola- 
tlonist."  That  would  be  fair  If  the  deflnltlon  stopped  there.  But 
It  doesnt.  By  a  system  of  warmongering  sloganeering  that  word 
tags  you  (i)  as  believing  that  "what  happens  In  Europe  Is  no  con- 
cern of  ours'  ;  (2)  as  failing  to  see  that  the  British  Navy  Is  hold- 
ing and  whittling  the  Nazis  and  therefore  that  we  must  ally  our 
efforts  with  Its  own;  (3)  that  we  are  Hitlers  meat  an>'way.  no 
matter  whether  we  attack  him  or  not.  and.  therefore,  the  more 
we  do  to  hurt  Hitler  and  help  his  enemies  the  more  we  are  doing 
for  our  own  defen.se;  (4)  which  Is  Just  beginning  to  be  said  by 
extremists,  that  any  contrary  opinion  Is  pro-Nazi  pacificism 

This  Is  bewildering  bunk  I  know  of  nobody  now  labeled  and 
libeled  as  an  "Isolationist"  who  thinks  that  what  happens  in 
Europe  Is  "no  concern  of  ours";  nobody  who  is  not  aware  that  the 
more  Hitler's  enemies  can  do  to  impair  his  armed  strength  the 
less  of  a  menace  he  will  be;  nobody  who  Is  not  rlghteotisly  and  in- 
dignantly anti-Nazl;  nobody  who  does  not  believe  In  rearmament 
for  total  defense.  I  know  m.iny  who.  like  this  writer,  have  clam- 
ored for  It  for  years,  while  those  who  now  shout  "isolationist"  and 
are  so  ready  to  send  our  men  or  sblp>s  abroad  were  like  England 
and  France,  asleep  at  the  switch,  wasting  In  IxxDudoggllng  non- 
sense our  ample  opportunity  and  rich  resource  to  arm  to  defend 
ourselves  and  (It  may  have  been)  to  keep  the  pen.ce  of  the  world. 

The  ls.«:ues>  thus  dragged  in  are  clearly  f.ilse  These  cover  crimi- 
nal neglect  of  national  saJcty  by  smearing  those  who  were  right 
while  they  were  wron«  with  a  senseless  epithet — 'isolationist." 

There  Is  only  one  genuine  difference  of  opinion  here.  It  Is  whether 
It  Is  better  for  us  to  in?ure  war  now.  when  we  are  disgracefully  un- 
prepared, by  committing  outright  such  acts  of  war  as  neither  Hit- 
lers  nor  any  other  govtrnment  could  Ignore — or  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  maint-aln  our  Independence  while  we  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
get  Into  a  position  of  Impregnable  defense  I  think  the  former 
course  Ls  suicidal  crapshootlng  with  the  destiny  of  our  democracy. 

An  honest  skeptic  a.^ks  me  why  Germany  would  stand  Idle  while 
America  arms?  That  Is  a  fair  question  going  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue 

A  favorite  saying  of  Napoleon's  was:  "Empires  alwavs  die  of 
Indigestion."  Mr.  Hitler  has  sv  allowed  more  in  a  .shorter  time  than 
any  other  conqueror  Overseas  campaigns.  3.000  miles  away,  are 
not  undertaken  without  vast  painstaking  preparation  The  kii.ds 
of  military,  naval  and  air  force  adaptable  to  the  overthrow  of  next- 
door  neighbors  by  mechanical  "blitzkrieg"  are  not  at  all  adaptable 
to  such  an  unprecedented  effort — and  Hitler  has  never  yet  gone  off 
half  cocked  and  unprepared. 

Even  with  complete  European  conquest  he  has  a  tremendous  Job 
of  con.'jolldation  reorganization,  and  repair  before  he  could  willingly 
and  with  true  Teutonic  thoroughness  imdertake  any  such  campaign 
so  far  away. 

I'll  admit  that  there  Is  .some  element  of  gamble  In  this  assertion, 
but  It  Is  an  Intelligent  gamble  with  all  odds  long  In  Its  favor. 
Nothing  we  can  now  contribute  will  decide  the  war  abroad  If  we 
use  the  time  probably  available  to  lis  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture 
of  real  defense,  our  safety  la  10  times  more  certain.    But  there  is  no 
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gamble  at  all  If  we  Insist  on  war  by  carrying  It  to  Hitler  now — 
when  we  have  little  for  attack  and  no  land  and  air  defense. 

That  is  the  only  iBsue.  All  the  rest  is  fake  "flub  dub  "  The  Re- 
publican task  of  platform  writing  is  chiefly  to  make  that  Issue 
dear — "comf  lete  preparedness — no  war  now."  That  Is  the  hope 
and  belief  of  85  percent  of  our  pocple.  It  is  not  the  belief  of  llus 
administration. 

Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Friday.  June  21.  1940 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
is  finally  about  to  write  into  law  H.  R.  5138.  This  bill  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  represents  a  clear,  clean,  and  studied  effort  to  deal  with 
the  alien  and  subversive  elements  in  our  country.  Pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  I  desire  to  Incorporate  herein  some 
thoughts  expressed  on  this  subject  in  a  Flag  Day  address 
recently  delivered  by  me.  which  seems  appropriate  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere  appropriation  and  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  of  money  alone  will  never  achieve  thorough 
national  defense.  Preparedness  means  something  more  than 
merely  building  implemenus  of  war.  It  involves  the  revital- 
Ization  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  phj^ical,  and  patriotic  fiber 
of  our  people.  II  means  the  development  of  an  intense 
nationahsm.  love  of  country,  sacrifice,  and  constant  and 
eternal  vigilance  against  the  sinister  and  subtle  influences 
of  those  who  would  destroy  us  from  within.  Is  there  a 
man  or  woman  in  this  country  today  who  dares  deny  the 
existence  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  in  our  Nation  which 
is  directed,  fostered,  and  In  large  part  financed  from 
abroad,  and  which  has  for  its  ultimate  objective  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence?  Recent 
disclosures  have  demonstrated  beyond  successful  contradic- 
tion that  un-American  groups  proclaiming  foreign  ideolo- 
gies have  received  and  continue  to  receive  great  sums  of 
money  and  instructions  from  abroad  to  undermine  and 
destroy,  if  possible,  our  democratic  institutions  and  our  re- 
publican system  of  government. 

We  stand  here  today  appalled  by  t*:e  frightful  destruction 
of  life  and  property  abroad.  Yet  while  we  stand  staring  In 
dread,  while  millions  of  mothers'  sons  are  being  butchered  on 
the  altar  of  hate  and  greed,  our  Institutions  at  home  are  being 
disturbed  and  upset  by  the  appalling  gall  and  effrontery  of 
groups  who  are  permitted  to  stand  in  public  places  and  defend 
the  ideals  of  foreign  nations  and  urge  that  such  ideologies 
should  replace  our  own.  I  can  recall  tha.  when  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  organization  and  the  efforts 
of  these  haters  of  democracy,  I  have  been  called  a  "red"  baiter 
by  the  Communist  fringe.  Others,  convinced  that  a  nation  of 
130.000.000  people  need  not  be  alarmed  over  the  activities  of  a 
few  Communists.  Fascists,  or  Nazis,  have  been  content  to 
Stick  their  heads  under  the  sands  of  self-complacency  and  do 
nothing  to  abate  the  nuisance.  They  have  said.  "Why  be 
alarmed  and  pay  attention  to  a  few  lice?"  Let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  a  louse  or  a  flea  or  a  rat  can 
carry  a  plapue.  A  tapeworm  can  starve  an  athlete,  and  those 
who  sleep  with  dogs  may  expect  to  wake  up  with  fleas. 

Russia  is  today  ruled  by  a  few  Stalinists.  In  Germany  a 
small  minority  seized  the  Government.  A  comparatively  few 
"black  shirts"  took  possession  of  Italy.  Why,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, should  we  in  the  face  of  present  conditions  here  at  home 
consider  ourselves  immune?  Why  should  we  as  a  people 
stand  idly  by  and,  under  the  spell  of  150  years  of  living  under 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  see  slanders,  lies,  vilifi- 
cation, sabotage,  fraud,  and  even  murder  committed  tmder 
our  very  eyes  and  do  nothing  to  report  or  prevent  it? 
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I  have  come  to  the  belief  that  such  tolerance  of  intolerant 
traitors  is  in  itself  a  species  of  tresison,  and  that  he  who 
spends  his  time  pleading  the  cause  of  communism,  fascism, 
or  nazi-ism,  or  any  other  foreign  "irms,"  is  un-American  and 
unfit  to  longer  be  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  rights 
he  so  boldly  and  blatantly  seeks  to  destroy, 

I  deeply  and  firmly  believe  in  jealously  guarding  the 
human  liberties  guaranteed  under  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I 
will  ever  vigorously  defend  the  right  of  every  citizen  who  owes 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  to  ad"Ocate  political,  social,  or 
economic  change.  That  is  one  of  the  foundations  and  comer- 
stones  of  our  Republic,  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Republic,  in  a 
world  dominated  by  ruthless  dictators,  we  must  vigorously 
and  definitely  begin  to  draw  the  line.  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  have  let  the  foreign  saboteurs  perform  within 
our  country  long  enough.  We  have  permitted  them  to  preach 
their  hideous  gospel  undeterred  and  unrestrained.  We  have 
allowed  them  to  march  through  our  streets,  flaunt  their  red 
banner  of  tyranny.  We  havp  heard  them  denounce  our  Gtov- 
ernment  and  its  officers.  We  have  seen  them  stealthily  and 
by  misrepresentation  and  fraud  worm  tlieir  slimy  way  into 
labor  organizations  and  into  important  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  We  have  seen  them  wreck  business,  stimu- 
late discord,  and  promote  racial  prejudices.  We  have  seen 
them  deny  God  and  the  Christian  doctrine.  We  have  seen 
their  utter  and  complete  disregard  of  truth,  common  honesty, 
and  decency.  We  have  seen  them  take  false  names,  deny 
their  secret  foreign  allegiance,  practice  sabotage,  character 
assassination,  and  vilification.  We  have  seen  them  ensnare 
unsuspecting  and  decent  citizens  into  so-called  front  organi- 
zations whose  secret  propaganda,  despite  the  melodious  char- 
acter of  their  announcements,  is  to  destroy  us.  We  have  seen 
their  bloody  pui-ges,  the  stamping  out  of  human  rights,  the 
denial  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  assembly.  We  have 
seen  them  destroy  organizations  of  labor  and  fraternity,  and 
in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  still  those  among  us  who  would 
substitute  such  governments  for  our  own,  there  are  still  those 
among  lis,  some  in  high  places,  who  continue  to  coddle  and 
cater  to  them. 

What  a  spectacle.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  God-fearing  Ameri- 
can challenges  such  a  program  or  rises  to  protest,  such  aliens 
in  our  midst  or  such  natives  of  alien  sympathy,  shriek  and 
scream  for  the  protection  of  "civil  rights"  under  the  very 
Constitution  they  are  trying  to  destroy.  Tragic  indeed  is 
the  situation  when  alien  and  native-born  men  and  women, 
many  occupying  strategic  positions  in  our  Government,  in 
our  churches,  schools,  and  colleges,  men  and  women  who 
may  be  otherwise  sane  and  humane,  unwittingly  add  their 
wails  to  the  chorus  of  the  Nation's  traitors  and  help  hold  the 
protective   mantle   of   civil   liberties   and   civil   rights   about 

them. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

If  there  be  among;  u«  those  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or 
change  Its  republican  form,  let  them  utand  undisturbed  a-s  monu- 
!    monts  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

Thus  a  great  liberal  spoke.  Thus  many  well-intentioned 
people  speak  today.  Tlieir  cry  is  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects them  in  their  right  to  speak,  and  they  claim  no  harm 
can  come  if  democracy  has  an  answer.  History  records, 
however,  that  Jefferson  was  charged  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries with  vindictiveness  in  his  efforts  to  try  to  mete  out 
punishment  to  Aaron  Burr,  whom  Jefferson  conceived  to  be 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  In  the  face  of  the  realities  that 
confronted  Jefferson  at  that  time  and  in  answer  to  his 
critics,  Jefferson  complained  bitterly  against  granting — 
Impunity  to  that  class  of  oCTendcrs  which  endeavors  to  overturn 
the  Constitution  and  are  themselves  protected  In  It  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  further  protest,  Jefferson  said  of  Burr: 

The  criminal  Is  preserved  to  become  the  rallying  p>olnt  of  all  the 
dl<«afrected  and  the  worthless  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  the 
pivot  on  which  all  the  Intrigue  and  conspiracies  which  foreign 
governments  may  wish  to  distvirb  us  with,  are  to  tiirn. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  apply  that  doctrine  to  present-day  condi- 
tions. In  our  simple  desire  to  be  fair,  to  be  tolerant,  and  to 
enforce  a  strict  technical  interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
are  we  not  being  foolish  and  silly?  What  would  happen  in 
any  foreign  nation  today  were  Americans  to  go  abroad  and 
crpanize  alien  societies,  publish  newsp>apers.  pamphlets,  hold 
public  meetings,  conduct  secret  drills,  wear  uniforms,  spit  on 
flaps,  denounce  the  government  and  its  rulers?  You  and  I 
know  they  would  last  just  long  enough  to  face  a  firing  squad 
or  to  be  transported  to  a  living  death  m  some  remote  concen- 
tration camp. 

In  America,  however,  we  are  not  only  asked  to  tolerate  the 
*«me  conditions,  but  to  protect  them  in  an  impudence  almost 
greater  than  treason.  How  long.  I  ask  you.  shall  we  allow 
this  situation  to  prevail?  You  know  and  I  know  that  the 
alien  purveyors  of  hate  and  treason  in  America  are  deter- 
mined to  tear  dovfn  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  every  mast- 
head and  to  nail  in  its  place  the  red  emblem  of  Moscow  or 
the  swastika  of  nazi-ism.  both  of  which  flags,  despite  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  belief,  are  joined  together  in  a  common 
purpose  and  symbolize  a  murderous,  tryannical  despotism. 
If  >uch  a  crisis  shall  ever  come  to  America,  be  it  through 
the  Communist,  Nazi,  or  Fascist  technique,  mark  you  well, 
gone  will  be  our  lit>erties.  gone  our  religious  freedom,  gone 
individual  initiative,  gone  our  Republic.  Free  speech,  free 
press,  free  assembly,  collective  bargaining,  religion,  or  eco- 
nomic freedom  has  no  place  in  the  totalitarian  philosophy. 
Men  and  women  and  children  become  the  conscripted  vassals 
of  the  state. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  at  the  crossroads,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  free  people  to  defend  their  liberties  cannot  longer 
be  stalled  and  scuttled  by  the  treasonable  actions  of  any  sub- 
versive minority.  We  have  been  patient  long  enough.  The 
time  is  here  for  a  housecleaning.  The  time  is  here  now  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  thank  God  that  the  American 
IJeople  are  finally  aroused  and  that  grim  determination  is 
evidenced  on  all  sides  to  protect  and  defend  our  Nation. 
With  the  democracies  of  the  world  being  crushed  and  wiped 
out  one  by  one.  have  we  as  a  people  not  only  the  right  but 
the  solemn  duty  to  demand  that  the  enemies  of  our  countiy 
among  us,  who  insist  upon  preaching  their  ghastly  doctrine, 
theories,  and  gospels,  shall  be  rounded  up  and  sent  back  to  the 
coimtries  they  so  ardently  profess  to  love?  In  the  midst  of 
the  perils  that  confront  us.  however,  let  us  not  give  vent  to 
unreasoning  emotions.  Let  us  be  calm.  s>*mpathetic,  and 
understanding,  but,  above  all  else,  let  us  be  firm  in  cur  resolve 
to  lake  from  this  occasion  an  inspiration  for  a  high  ideal  of 
citizenship.  Let  us  be  guarded  and  careful  in  our  actions, 
lest  there  be  an  attempt  to  cast  aspersions  upon  honest,  decent 
citizens  or  aliens  whose  love  of  this  country  may  be  as  deep 
as  that  of  any  native-born.  Let  us  beware  that  in  our  zeal 
we  shall  not  stop  or  curb  the  expression  of  intelligent  and 
patriotic  thought  designed  to  carry  us  along  the  road  towaid 
economic  freedom.     Let  us,  above  all,  think  in  terms  of  the 

welfare  of  America  and  its  problems,  and  let  us  take  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  from  those  who  would  trample  upon  it  and 
unfurl  it  from  every  masthead  in  the  land  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  liberty  and  justice,  guarded  by  a  free  people, 
lives  and  carries  on. 


Alien  Agents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISt'ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESEXTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18.  1940.  I  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  War  Propaganda  and  Alien 
Agents.  At  that  time  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress the  serious  situation  resulting  from  the  spread  of  war 
propaganda  in  this  country.  I  pointed  out  that  under  an  act 
oX  Congress  approved  June  8,  1938  v52  Stat.  631)  every  person 


!  who  Is  now  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  disscmlntitln? 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  must  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  registration  statement  imder  oath  giving  certain 
Ir.formation  about  himself  and  his  principal.    At  that  time  I 
;   inserted  in  the  CoNCRtssiOMAL  Record  the  list  of  agents  so 
i   registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State,   together  with   the 
I   names  of  the  foreign  principals,  the  nature  of  the  a^ient's 
1   busine:.s.  the  compensation,  and  the  agent's  nationality.    As 
of  March  19,  1940.  there  were  363  such  agents  registered  v.ith 
,    the  Secretary  of  State.    As  of  June  6.  1940.  there  were  23  ;;ddi- 
.   ticnal  registrations,  making  a  total  of  336  a;,'ents  now  rtgis- 
I   tercd  in  the  oEBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I       I  am  now  inserting  the  additional  23  statements  of  rtgls- 
I   tration  made  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  8.  1938.  as 
amended,  requiring  the  registration  of  agents  of  foreign  prin- 
cipals.   It  must  be  noted  that  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  under  this  act.  EKpartmcnt  of  State  publication  1370, 
subagents  are  not  considered  subject  to  the  requirement  of 
registration. 

PER.SO.VS    AND   ORCAN17ATIONS   KFCISTEF.rT)   WTTH   THE   srf-KFT,«!lT    OF  STATK 
PURSUANT  TO   THC   ACT  OF   JUNE    8.    1938.    As    A.MtNDED     REgUlRING    THE 

RECrSTR.\TI;1N    OF    AGILNTS   OF   FOKBSN    PtUifClPALS SCPPLEMElSi'TAL    LJST 

AS   OF    JUNE    6.    19-10 

French  News  Service.  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T.  Presi- 
dency of  the  council  of  the  French  Republic,  office  of  French 
Prime  Minister  News  service;  to  help  American  news  agencie«, 
newspapers,  picture  agencies,  movlng-plcture  companies,  broad- 
castii:g  companies,  and  educational  institutions  In  obtaining  from 
France  news,  current  information,  background  information,  photo- 
grap^s.  and  film  French  News  Service  Is  financed  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  budget  of  the  presidency  of  the  ccuncU  of  the 
French  Republic      French 

American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China.  Inc..  57  William 
Street.  New  Yurk.  N  Y.  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  Uj 
China:  an  Independent  agency-  Humanitarian  work,  similar  to 
Red  Cross  organization  In  United  States  (representative  of  Red 
Cross  Society  of  China).  Humanitarian,  no  compensation.  United 
States. 

Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Research.  1410  H  Streot  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C  Independent — no  direction  or  orders  from  any 
foreign  source  Conducts  survey  In  Far  East,  publishes  bulletins; 
purp<ise  to  study  and  conduct  surveys  of  financial  and  ••conomlc 
conditions  In  the  Far  East  and  to  prepare  bulletins  and  mono- 
graphs cmlxxlylng  the  results  of  this  research  and  study.  AcceptE 
contributions.     United    States    corporation. 

James  J  Uenlhan.  512  522  Investment  Building.  Washington. 
D.  C  Government  of  Norway  Attorney  In  case  of  C^instoffer 
Hannfvtg  v.  United  States.  Fitty  thousand  dollars  retainer  fee— 
$25  000  received  Octoljer  1938.  remaining  «25  000  contingent  upon 
award    In    favor   of   Norwegian   Government       United    States   citizen. 

Carl  Adolf  Torstensen.  Carlton  Hotel.  Washington.  D,  C  ;  Govern- 
ment of  Norway;  attorney  for  Government;  $50  a  day  plus  travel- 
ing expenses.     Norwegian. 

Jamos  P  Selva^re  and  Fred  Smith.  16  East  Fortv-elghth  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y:  Minister  of  Finland  (Otis  T  Wmgo.  representa- 
tive m  Washington.  Finnish  Legation);  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions;  $1,500  a  month.     American. 

Workers'  Library  Publishers.  Inc..  832  Broadway.  Manhattan, 
New  York,  NY;  representatives  of  several  foreign  publishing  firms. 
London.  Stcckholm.  and  Moscow;  publish,  sell,  and  distribute  books, 
pamphleus.  and  periodicals  in  English  language,  covering  In  the 
main  social  and  economic  and  political  questions;  no  contract  of 
employment      New  York  corporation. 

International  Publishers  Co ,  Inc  .  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Mezhdunarod- 
naya  Knlga.  Kuznetsky  Most.  Moscow;  publishers  (distributors  of 
publications),  publication,  purchase,  and  sale  of  botikjs  and  pam- 
phlets;   no  written  contracts.     American. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Co..  Ltd  .  of  Greece.  8  10  Bridge  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Steamship  Navigation  Co..  Ltd  .  of  Greece  (Greek 
line);  general  transportation  (between  Greece  and  United  States), 
advertising;  general  agency  contract;  general  agency  for  foreign 
principal. 

French  Book  Selection  Club.  Inc .  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y  ;  Scclotie  Nouvelle  Soquana.  publishers  of  Void;  book  club 
and  United  States  representative  for  Socletie  Nouvelle  Scquana. 
publishers:   percentage  on   books  published.      American  corporation. 

Artkino  Pictures.  723  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y  Soyuzin- 
torgkino.  distributors  of  Soviet  films.  Distributors  of  Soviet  films 
In  America;  purchase  equipment  for  motion-picture  Industry  of 
Soviet   Union      No  compensation   listed      American. 

Daily  Publishing  Co  ,  Inc.,  50  East  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  No  foreign  principal  Foreign  cable  news  service  Set  forth 
sources  of  foreign  cable  news  received  from  (1)  United  Press;  (2) 
Runag  (Rundschau.  Deta  Verlag  AG);  (3)  Agence  France-Monde. 
Gathering  and  dispensing  news  No  contract  of  employment. 
United  Press  pays  approximately  $223  per  month  compensation. 
New   York   corporation 

Polish  Information  Center.  151  East  Sixty-seventh  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y.  Government  of  Republic  of  Poland.  Government 
work — supplying  mlorniatlon  on  Poland,   Polisb  history,   cultural 
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attAlnments  arl  aiding  study  of  facts  about  Poland      On  govern- 
ment budget      Polish 

Spanish  Library  of  Information.  3  East  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y  National  Press  Bureau  (foreign  division)  which 
Is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Interior  of  Government  of 
Spain.  Maintenance  of  a  library — dissemination  thrcugh  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  matrozines.  txMks,  pamphlets,  bulletins 
and  press  relea.se.s;  news  and  Ideas  concernlnK  or  relating  to 
government,  trade,  commerce,  and  other  Industries;  people  and 
culture  cf  Spain  and  development  and  promotion  of  commercial 
and  cultural  relations  therewith.  No  compensation  listed;  ex- 
jsenses  paid  by  foreign  principal.  Resident  agent  In  charge  of 
registrant's   activities   Is   Javier   Gayton   de   Ayala.      Spanish. 

Atherton  &.  Curiler,  Inc  .  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Prench  Natlcnal  R.-^llroads;  French  Government  Touri.st  Bureau; 
General  Steam  Navtpatlon  Co.  Ltd..  of  Greece  Promotion  of 
tourist  trade  to  France  Steamship  and  tourist  trade  to  Greece; 
grneral  advertising.  Advertising  commission  basis.  American 
corporation 

John  Edward  Alexander  Dyason.  room  409-B.  Hartford  Bvilldlnj, 
Union  Square.  New  York.  N  Y  Attorney  for  Edward  Dyason  &  Co.. 
correspondent  for  Austral-Asiatic  Bulletin,  to  carry  on  business  of 
share  brokers  and  Investment  operations — buying  and  selling  securi- 
ties— both  fnr  pergonal  account  and  others;  to  advise  as  to  the  oper- 
ation of  security  holding;  also  correspondent  for  Austr.Al-A.'iiatic 
Bulletin  and  attorney  for  Edward  Dyason  &  Co  ;  £350  per  annum 
from  Edward  Dya.'^on  A-  Co  until  June  30.  1940.  British  subject  by 
birth,  citizen  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

American  Express  Co ,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y  Panama 
National  Tourist  Commission  A  Panamanian  Government  agency 
promoting  tourist  travel  to  and  In  Panama.  Registrant  carries  on  a 
traveler's  chock  and  money-order  business;  a  foreign-shipping  busi- 
ness; also  world-wide  service  which  includes  sale  of  air.  rail,  and 
steamship  tickets,  hotel  reservations,  etc.  No  formal  contract — 
$18,000  contributed  to  advertising  fund  for  2  years  by  Panama 
National  Tourist  Commission      New  York  corporation. 

Pour  Continent  Book  Corporation.  255  Fifth  Aventie,  New  York. 
N  Y.  The  All-Unlon  Combmr  Mezhdunarodnaya  Knlga  (Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  Importing  and  exporting  periodicals, 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  and  upon  Information  and 
beUef.  publl.shlng  of  periodicals  and  sale  In  domestic  market.  Con- 
tract basis    commission      New  York  corporation 

Hans  Olav,  Norwegian  Lepatlon,  Washington,  D  C.  The  Nor- 
wegian Government,  Oslo,  Norway.  Government  business;  press 
representative  of  Norwegian  Government,  to  supply  newspapers  and 
periodicals  with  Items  of  current  news  interest  about  Norway;  $425 
a  month.     Norwegian 

Kurt  B  Prlnz  sur  Llppe.  care  of  German  consulate  general.  26 
O'Parrell  Street.  Snn  Francisco.  Calif  German  consulate  general 
In  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  consular  representative  of  Germany;  Ger- 
man lecturer  and  Interpreter  of  events  and  conflicts  In  Europe, 
which  activity  will  bo  stopped  with  the  ending  of  the  war  or  if  gen- 
eral Circumstances  will  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  regis- 
trant's status  as  an  Immigreiit.  Compensation,  expenses  $60  to 
$100  per  month:  oral  contract      German. 

Anastasslos  Annstasakos.  ccn^u!ate  general  of  Greece.  New  York, 
N  Y  Magazine  Noolala.  and  Touristic  Greece  Athens,  Greece; 
National  Youth  AsKxiation  of  Greece.  Educational  purpose,  to 
advertise  the  two  Greek  magazines  of  an  educational  character  and 
make  subscription?      No  compensation  listed.     Greek 

World  Tourists.  Inc  .  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  Ti^enty- 
four  steam.'^htp  linos  listed  (not  considered  foreign  principals  within 
the  Intendment  of  the  statute);  steamship  companies  selling  steam- 
Ship,  railroad .  and  air  passage,  and  promotion  of  touri.'^t  travel; 
general  passenger  travel  agency.  Commission  basis.  New  York  cor- 
fwratlt  n 

Ask  Mr  Poster  Travel  Service.  Inc  .  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York. 
N  Y.  South  African  Railway  and  Hartxirs  Operation  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  In  South  Africa,  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding travel  facilities;  $850  for  contract  year.  Domestic  corpora- 
tion. 


One  Woman's  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OK  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MRS.  WALTER  FERGUSON 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  period  of  inter- 
national excitement  and  the  hysteria  that  is  spreading 
throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  recent  developments  in 
the  European  war,  I  desire  to  present  for  the  consideration 
Of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  article  entitled  "One  Wom- 
an's Opinion."  which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 


of  June  19.  1940.  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  Walter  Perpuson. 
The  subject  is  What  Shall  We  Do  in  the  Present  European 
Conflict? 

ON^E    WOMAN'S    OPINION 

(By  Mrs.  Walter  Fergtison) 

Almost  overnight.  Time  magazine  reports,  letters  to  the  editor 
took  on  a  fighting  tone.  Pacifist.  Isolationist  sentiment  Is  dying. 
The  drums  sound  over  the  land,  and  away  we  go — marching  off  to 
war. 

It  is  evident  that  pressure  amounting  to  strong-arm  methods  is 
thrusting  us  toward  the  "glory  road."  Into  the  horrible  maelstrom 
we'll  plunge  unless  a  miracle  saves  us.  and  out  we  shall  be  spewed 
some  day.  shamed,  repentant,  broke,  seeing  all  too  clearly  what  we 
cannot  see  now— that  our  hand  struck  the  death  blow  to  democracy. 

Under  the  guise  of  saving  It  abroad,  we  shall  again  become  In- 
volved in  the  ageless,  hopeless  conflict  in  Europe  which  has  see- 
sawed back  and  forth  for  centuries.  One  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion Americans  will  deliberately  walk  into  the  slaughterhouse, 
and  what  a  hendarhe  we'll  have  when  the  orgy  comes  to  an  end — 
as  all  wars  sometimes  must. 

Then,  once  more,  we  shall  hear  the  preachers  proclaiming  the 
pacifist  creed,  editors  denouncing  profiteers,  politicians,  and  war- 
mongers, while  taxpayers  with  ptjckets  rifled  and  sons  dead,  will 
swear,  as  they  did  in  1919,  to  fi^ht  no  more  on  foreign  soil. 

The  program  never  changes,  nor  ever  will,  I  suppose,  so  long  as 
our  evangelistic  spirit  survivrs 

•'Do  you  think,"  screams  Dorothy  Thompson,  "that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  stand  aloof  from  the  vicissitudea  of  the 
world?" 

Sure  not!  The  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  the  harebrained  idiocies 
of  the  world,  we  make  our  main  business.  Our  money  went  to 
Europe  In  a  stream  to  rebuild  cities  that  are  now  laid  waste  again 
after  20  years.  According  to  Dr  Hans  Zinsser,  whose  book.  As  I 
Remember  Him.  is  Just  off  the  press.  Herbert  Hoover  spent  $50.- 
000,000  In  Russia  right  after  the  Romancffs  fell,  to  set  up  a  health 
program  which  the  Leninites  could  hardly  wait  to  stamp  out  after 
they  got  rid  of  our  Angels  of  Mercy. 

Certainly  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  are  our  meat:  one  only 
wonders  whether  we  may  not  one  of  these  days  bite  off  more  than 
we  can  chew. 

In  dealing  with  the  European  nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  feeling  we  should  follow  one  course  or  the  other — actively 
participate  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  European  countries 
and  do  our  part  in  prevent  inp  war  or  refrain  from  taking  any 
part  in  their  controversies  and  conflicts.  If  we  are  to  take 
an  active  part  in  European  affairs,  then  we  must  act  the  part 
of  a  good  fire  department  and  devote  our  energies  to  fire — 
war — prevention  and  not  rush  into  a  disaster  in  an  attempt 
to  suppress  the  fire  after  we  have  neglected  or  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  its  prevention. 


Coal  and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LOUIS   JOHNSON 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  before 
the  Tv^-enty-sixth  Fuel  Engineering  Conference.  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Piiday  evening.  June  21,  1940: 

Partners  in  national  defense,  behind  Germany's  blitzkrieg  against 
the  armed  forces  of  her  adversaries  is  a  definite  plan  to  isolata, 
if  necessary,  to  destroy,  but  preferably,  to  seize  the  industrial 
facilities  of  her  enemies.  In  Czechoslovakia  it  was  the  Skoda  Works 
that  she  desired;  In  Poland.  It  was  the  so-called  Industrial  tri- 
angle that  Ehe  wanted.  In  Holland,  a  primary  objective  was  Its 
factories  In  Belgium  and  northern  France  it  was  the  coal  and  iron 
deposlU;  that  she  especially  coveted.  In  each  case,  the  capture  or  the 
destruction  of  the  industrial  areas  hastened  success  on  the  military 
front 

If  the  soldier  Is  the  brain  of  modern  war.  Industry  has  become 
its  brawn.  Today,  the  productive  capacity  of  continental  Europe 
is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Germany.  A  U)talitarian  regime  backed 
up  by  this  Industrial  might,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities 
of  other  accretions  as  a  result  of  future  victories,  makes  Qermanj 
the  most  powerful  military  machine  in  all  history. 
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Tht  next  objective  of  the  Nazi  regime  apparently  Is  the  British 
Islands  lla  nnal  destination?  Who  knows"*  Whatever  Itinerary 
It  haa  planned  It  must  not  Include  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Neither  by  hostile  invasion  nor  by  peaceful  Inflltrallon  must  It  be 
•llowed  to  penetrate  thu  continent.  The  duty  to  keep  America 
free  of  Its  dire  influences,  humanity  squarely  has  put  up  to  us 
We  have  men.  potential  soldiers  whose  equal  for  Innate  Intelligence 
and  skill  even  Germany  could  hardly  And.  We  have  machines, 
potential  munitions  plants  whose  match  for  precision  and  pro- 
duction even  the  mighty  Nazi  totalitarian  regime  could  hardly 
develop  But  note  I  said  potential — potential  soldiers — potential 
munitions  plants — and  what  we  need  are  actual  soldiers  today  and 
actual  plants  tcday. 

It  tAkes  time  to  get  these  sinews  of  tMittle.  and  time  Is  our  greatest 
need  Yeaterday.  last  week,  last  month.  la«t  year,  we  had  time. 
We  did  not  make  full  use  of  it.  It  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  account  for  It  now.  We  can  and  must  exert,  however. 
every  effort  to  make  up  for  loat  time,  the  time  we  had  to  convert 
existing  facilities  from  peacetime  pursuits  to  the  production  of 
armament:  the  time  to  erect  and  develop  new  factories:  the  time 
to  tram  labor  and  management  In  the  art  of  munitions  manu- 
facture; the  time  to  convert  money  into  arms  and  equipment. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  conquer  time  completely,  but  if  our  entire 
Nation  puts  ita  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  we  can  hand  it  some  mighty 
licks.  We  can  yet  lift  ourselves  bodily  from  the  quicksands  of 
military  impotency  and  gain  the  firm  ground  of  adequate  national 
defense 

In  our  hour  of  need.  American  indi'.stry  must  come  to  our  as- 
sistance, not  only  as  it  did  a  generation  ago.  but  with  even  greater 
speed  and  efllclency  Tcday  there  is  no  munitions  industry  such 
as  we  had  on  April  6.  1917.  as  a  result  of  extensive  orders  from 
the  Allies,  and  even  then  it  took  a  year  to  go  into  high  gear. 
Today,  no  comparable  armament  plants  exist  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  time  element  Is  even  more  acute.  In  these  days  of 
week-end  ■'blitzkriegs,"  a  year  has  become  a  decade:  and  the 
corresponding    responsibility    upon    industry    even     more    serious. 

In  the  hands  of  the  coal  industry  of  America  rests  a  large 
part  of  this  responsibility  You.  perhaps,  hold  the  destiny  of 
civilization  Yesterday  this  statement  may  have  seemed  fantastic. 
but  today  I  feel  sure  tliat  all  of  you  realize  that  my  remark  is 
neither  facetious  nor  in  any  sense  an  exaggeration.  Coal  Is  In- 
dispen-sable  to  Industry  Industry  Is  indispensable  to  munitions. 
Munitions  are  indispensable  to  victory  in  battle  Coal,  indeed, 
may  become  the  arbiter  in  America's  preparedness  program.  With 
the  coal  industry  of  America,  therefore,  primarily  rests  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  with  it  the  preservation  of   world  civilization. 

What  does  civilization  demand  of  America  today?  Briefly,  to 
be  strong,  to  save  It,  If  need  be,  from  its  enemies.  To  be  strong. 
America  must  at  the  very  minimum  acquire  without  delay  a 
force  adequate  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  In  the  air.  It  mu.st  be  prepared  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  bases  in  any  of  the  American  republics  by  an  aggressor  nation 
from  Europe,  from  Asia,  or  from  either  or  both  directions  It 
must  be  able  to  concentrate  men,  properly  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  most  modem  weapons  and  thoroughly  trained  in  their  use. 
at  such  points  and  In  such  numbers  as  will  frustrate  all  oiarauders. 
It  must  be  prepared  to  police  our  contiguous  waters  against  mod- 
ern pirates  It  must  lnsu!ate  this  hemisphere  from  Greenland  to 
the  Argentine;  from  Alaska  to  Chile  against  force  rampant.  To 
this  objective,  cur  country   is  now  fully   committed. 

To  accomplish  this  end.  our  program  must  include  not  only 
the  raising,  organizing,  and  training  of  our  man  power,  but  also 
the  furnishing  of  the^e  forces  with  adequate  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Our  governmental  plants,  arsenals,  and  depots  are  wholly 
Inadequate  for  this  purpose  They  were  drisigned  basically  for 
experimental  purposes  rather  than  for  the  mass  production  of 
munitions  We  are  equipping  them  with  the  best  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  expanding  their  operations  to  maximum  capacity,  but 
we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  more  than  10  percent  of  oiir  defense 
requirements  from  this  source. 

For  the  great  majority  of  our  indispensable  munitions.  Including 
such  ttem.«  as  steel,  altmilnum,  radios.  Ore-control  instruments,  air- 
planes, machine  guns,  ammunition,  shovels,  trucks,  tents,  medical 
supplies,  and  some  70,000  other  items,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
American  industry  at  large.  Contracts  are  being  placed  with  all 
possible  dl'patch.  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  wheels  of  hundreds  of 
manufacturing  plants  all  over  this  country  will  be  turning  toward 
a  stronger  America. 

Thousands  of  other  factories  have  been  surveyed  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Di^partments.  Their  owners  and  their  managers  knew  what 
the  Nation  will  expect  of  them  in  case  the  emergency  becomes  more 
acute.  All  of  them  appreciate,  as  does  the  War  Department,  that 
their  ability  to  produce  the  required  munitions  within  the  necessary 
time  in  turn  will  dep>end  in  large  measure  upon  the  availability  of 
coal. 

During  the  last  World  '.Var.  coal  became  a  major  factor  In  the 
struggle.  With  the  aid  of  their  cwn  mines  and  those  within  the 
occupied  territory  of  Belgium  and  northern  France,  the  Central 
Powers  were  able  to  maintain  their  munitions  front  for  more  than 
4  years  against  an  apparently  impossible  assembly  of  itidustnal 
strength.  By  furnishing  coal  freely  to  the  neutral  nations  that  sup- 
ported her  war  efforts,  and  by  curtailing  the  supply  to  those  who 
favored  Germany.  Great  Britain  made  use  of  her  coal  as  a  measure 
slMKt  of  war  to  achieve  her  ends  Truly  it  became  black  gold,  and 
ta^aiore  potent  than  tbe  yellow  metal. 


Dtirlng  the  past  year  we  again  have  noted  that  coal  p'.ays  a  vital 
role  In  the  fate  of  nations.  Germany  made  positive  use  of  It  to 
support  an  indu.strlal  war  effort  on  a  scale  never  before  conceived 
by  man.  England  vainly  tried  to  use  it  In  the  negatne  manner,  in 
the  style  of  1914-18  She  was  still  fighting  the  present  war  In  terms 
of  the  last.  She  was  placing  reliance  on  the  passive  measures  of 
denying  coal  and  other  materials  to  the  enemy  and  to  neutrals  as 
a  moans  of  warfare.  Today  France  is  on  her  knees.  England  has 
her  back  to  the  wall. 

To  us  the  lesson  should  be  obvious.  It  transcends  all  other  de- 
velopments of  the  past  10  months.  The  enormous  coal  resources 
of  this  country  must  be  capable  of  conversion  promptly  Into  sinews 
of  war.  Procrastination  and  delay  must  be  sidetracked  and  our 
munitions  program  be  given  a  clear  track  ahead. 

That  we  may  profit  by  our  own  errors  of  a  generation  ago.  as 
well  as  by  thase  of  the  Allies  today,  let  us  briefly  examine  our  score 
In  the  last  World  War, 

Most  of  us  recall  all  too  vividly  the  heatless  and  llghtless  nights 
of  1917-18  Think  of  It.  The  greatest  coal  deposits  In  the  world 
beneath  our  hills,  and  the  specter  of  famine  throughout  the  land. 
Unlike  Germany,  we  had  no  storage  of  national  resources  Unlike 
England,  we  did  not  lack  labor  to  remove  It  from  the  earth  Yet 
we  found  it  most  difficult  to  keep  our  wheels  tiirning  and  our 
people  warm  during   those  critical   months. 

The  difficulty  lay  not  in  production,  but  In  distribution.  The 
flow  from  the  mine  continued  steady,  but  transportation  could  not 
be  found  to  move  It  to  the  consunacr.  Our  railroads  became 
glutted  with  the  precious  mineral.  Our  industrial  wheels  locked, 
slowed,  and  all  but  stopped  The  situation  became  so  serious  that 
the  operations  of  some  industries  were  suspended  by  Government 
order  so  that  the  flow  of  coal  to  essential  points  might  t>e 
expedited 

In  1917  America  was  unprepared  on  Its  Industrial  front  We 
were  without  plans  of  any  kind  to  meet  the  problems  arising  from 
fuel  and  transpwrtatlcn  Once  the  war  was  upon  us.  means  neces- 
sarily had  to  l>e  improvLsed  In  the  midst  of  ever-Increasing  de- 
mands. Existing  plants  were  expanded,  new  facilities  were  erected, 
and  thousands  of  new  wheels  began  to  turn 

New  wheels  meant  more  transportation.  More  transportation 
meant  more  rolling  stock,  more  terminal  facilities,  and  more  coal. 

With  Increased  demand,  prices  began  to  rise.  Coal  tripled  In 
value  in  6  months  Disastrous  competition  existed  among  the 
Allies,  between  these  cobelligerents.  and  our  own  Government, 
among  the  many  procurement  agencies  of  our  armed  services,  and 
throughout  industry   iLself      The  speciilator  had  a  field  day 

Finally  the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  winter  of  1917-18 
created  an  additional  demand  for  coal  and  blocked  transportation 
to  a  degree  never  before  encountered   In  our   history. 

We  met  the  emergency  by  makeshift  methods  We  had  time  to 
blunder  through.  No  one  here  tonight  believes  that  we  ever  again 
win   be  accorded  such  an  opportunity  to  learn   by  trial   and   error. 

I  assure  you  th-\t  we  have  learned  not  only  from  our  experience 
in  the  last  war  but  from  the  current  examples  in  Europe.  The 
confused  eflorts  cf  1917  will  not  be  repealed.  Our  Industrial 
mobilization  program  is  up  to  date,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
scrutiny  and  corrective  suggestions  from  all  walks  of  our  national 
life.  We  are  ccnQdent  that  our  plans  are  both  practical  and 
adequate. 

Not  the  least  benefit  derived  from  these  mutual  studies  has  been 
the  promotion  of  understanding  between  the  armed  services  and 
Industry.  A  generation  ago  the  War  Department  and  the  manu- 
facturer had  scarcely  a  speaking  acquaintance  Today  each  fully 
appreciates  the  problems  of  the  other  With  the  best  of  coopera- 
tion they  are  making  a  united  effort  to  promote  prompt  achieve- 
ment cf  national  security. 

By  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  President  has  taken  a  vital  step 
toward  applying  the  best  talent  In  America  to  the  solution  of  our 
Industrial  problems  Their  names  are  well  known  to  you;  their 
abilities  proved  by  their  attainments.  With  the  aid  of  such  com- 
petent and  outstanding  leaders,  our  munitions  objective.  I  am  con- 
fident, will  be  quickly  realized  and  ovir  precarious  position  of 
material  weakness  corrected  in  full  measure 

Agfjresfor  nations  know  that  America  has  the  economic  resources 
to  achieve  ultimate  vicrnrjv  But  they  likewise  know  that  time 
and  unstinted  energy  alone  can  transform  our  heritage  of  wealth 
into  munitions.  Lost  time  we  cannot  recover,  but  we  can  make 
it  up  In  part  by  Increased  and  concentrated  effort  With  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
necessan,-  Impetus  will  be  forthcoming  and  that  we  will  overwhelm- 
ingly defeat  the  time  element. 

There  may  be  some  among  you  who  still  hope,  rather  than  believe, 
that  -it  can't  happen  here  "  I  sincerely,  and  we  all  sincerely,  hope 
and  prny  that  it  won't  happen  here.  But  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
agre«'d  that  It  might  happen  here. 

We  must  not  gamble  away  our  national  destiny  nor  the  destiny 
of  civilization  en  mere  conjecture.  There  Is,  at  the  very  least,  a 
definite  threat  to  our  existence  as  a  free  people.  The  Nation  must 
be  made  Impregnable  to  all  foreign  assaults  without  delay. 

On  Saturday,  June  15.  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  in  convention  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  sent 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  a  significant  telegram.  In  it 
they  pledged  their  whole-hearted  cccperatlon  in  event  of  an  emer- 
gencv  and  expressed  their  confidence  in  their  abilltv  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  That  Is  the  sort  of  united  support 
which  must  and  will  be  forthcoming  from  all  groups  of  American 
Industry  if  we  are  to  build  a  wall  of  steel  around  this  continent. 
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Build  It  we  must,  and  build  it  so  high  and  so  strong  that  all 
aggressor  nations  will  forever  be  denied  access  to  that  last  great 
bulwark  of  democracy — our  Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Danger  of  Invasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON       ^ 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  this 
article  in  the  Record  because,  although  it  was  carried  in  the 
Hearst  papers  and  In  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  it  is 
pertinent  at  this  time,  when  other  papers  are  trying  to  lead 
this  Nation  into  another  foolish  war. 

Let  us  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  look  at  this  from  a 
purely  realistic  viewpoint. 

China  has  t)€en  in  a  chaotic  state  since  the  merchants  of 
England  introduced  opium  to  the  Chinese.  This  was  under 
the  benevolent  aid  of  the  international  bankers.  China  has 
not  had  an  army  since  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan,  After 
that  war  they  built  a  wall  and  forgot  the  world.  They  had 
no  factories  to  build  airplanes,  war  machinery,  ammunition. 
or  any  of  those  things  that  are  required  by  a  well-groomed 
war  machine.  They  have  no  regulated  agricultural  Indu.";- 
tries  but.  instead,  farm  as  all  orientals  do — on  a  sort  of 
family  or  induidual  plan.  There  are  very  few  industries  in 
China,  and  the  mineral  and  other  natural  wealth  has  not 
been  developed.  Their  cities  are  built  to  great  extent  of 
wood  and  in  such  manner  that  they  are  not  protected  from 
fire  hazards.  There  has  been  no  imity  in  China  since  the 
Boxer  War  and  no  effort  by  anyone  to  establish  a  sound  and 
sane  governmrnt.  China  has  been  ruled  by  chiefs  or  leaders 
of  clans,  who  ha%-e  been  at  odds  with  each  other  fer  many, 
many  years. 

China  has  no  commerce,  no  ships,  no  na\T.  or  anything 
afloat  to  provide  protection  for  her  coast  line.  In  other 
words,  the  400,000.000  people  in  China,  while  they  are  won- 
derful people,  a  p«-opIe  whom  I  admire  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  protect 
themselves  from  invasion  by  anyone  but  have,  instead,  left 
themselves  open  to  exploitation  by  every  European  nation. 
England  and  France  were  the  two  greatest  offenders  imtil 
Japan  was  bitten  by  the  bee  of  conquest. 

In  spite  of  all  this  unpreparedness  and  defenseless  condi- 
tion, Japan  today,  after  3  years,  operating  with  modern  war 
machinery,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
aid  of  European  nations,  has  not  been  able  to  conquer  China. 
In  view  of  this  failure  of  Japan,  will  anyone  in  his  right 
senses  believe  for  one  moment  that  any  European  dictator 
can  conquer  the  world?  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  bear 
in  mind  that  such  conquest  must  be  conducted  over  3.000  or 
more  miles  of  water.  Venturing  a  guess.  I  would  say  that  in- 
vasion of  England  may  prove  too  costly  for  the  German  com- 
mand and  that,  if  attempted,  it  may  end  in  the  same  fiasco 
as  the  English  invasion  of  Norway,  the  entente  invasion  of 
Gallipoli.  and  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia. 

Let  us  therefore  be  calm  and  serene,  for.  as  I  have  said 
before,  when  the  European  war  is  over,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
make  any  attack  or  attempt  at  invasion  for  many,  many 
years. 

The  constant  propaganda  to  Instill  fear  of  invasion  is  a 
smoke  screen  to  divert  public  attention  from  trouble  within 
our  own  Nation  and  from  the  international  financiers  who 
fear  that  their  power  to  dominate  the  world  pold  will  be 
destroyed  should  the  Bank  of  England  lose  this  war. 

Hm.rH  Disclaims  Any  Desire  to  Invade  This  HriwisPHFRE  TmMS 
Fifth  Column  '  Fears  as  Stvpid;  Denies  Aim  to  Smash  British 

Empixb 

Tlie  Times-Herald  Is  privileged  to  present  herewith  the  first  in- 
ter\iew  to  b»  given  a  foreign  Journalist  by  Adolf  Hitler  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  German  campaign.  This  remarkable  in- 
terview by  Karl  von  Wlegand  is  pubUshed  not  only  as  a  matter  of 


newspaper  enterprise,  but  of  historical  Importance  Readers,  of 
course,  will  remember  tiiat  Hitler  is  an  aitlul  advocate  of  his  own 
cause. 

(By  Karl  H  von  Wlegand.  chief  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  for  28  years  outstanding  American  political  ob- 
server in  Europ*^  and  the  Far  Ea*t ) 

With  the  cerman  armies  nearing  paris.  June  14, — "The  Americas 
to  Americans,  Europe  to  the  Europeans." 

This  reciprocal  basic  Monrc^  Doctrine,  mutually  observed,  de- 
clared Adolf  Hitler  to  me  here,  not  only  would  ir\*ure  peace  for  all 
times  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  but  would  be  a  most  ideal 
foundation  for  peace  lhroui;hout  the  whole  world. 

In  caustic  language,  with  scorn  and  Indignation,  he  denounced 
'•the  lies '  that  he  has  or  ever  had  in  -dream  or  thought"  played 
with  the  faintest  idea  of  interfering  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  any  manner  or  means. 

He  characterized  America's  fears  of  him  or  Germany  as  most 
flattering  but  "childish  and  grotesque."  and  the  whole  idea  of  the 
poseiblUlv  of  the  Invasion  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  by 
sea.  air.  or  the  mythical  "fifth  column"  as  "stupid  and  fantastic," 

DOESN'T     INTEND     TO     ATTACK     PAKIS 

With  his  great  German  war  machine,  whose  amazing  perfection 
of  organization,  strength,  strategical,  and  tactical  leadership  haa 
startled  the  world,  now  on  the  edge  of  Paris,  Hitler  told  me  he  had 
"no  Intention  of  attacking  the  t>eautlful  French  capital  if  It  re- 
mains an  open  city  like  Brussels." 

Vehemently  the  Fuehrer  denied  he  ever  had  or  even  now  haa. 
as  a  war  aim,  the  smashing  of  the  British  Empire. 

He  spoke  most  warmly  of  Premier  Mussolini  and  welcomed 
Italy's  entrance  in  the  comradcsliip  of  arms. 

A  plane  plciced  me  up  m  the  airport  of  a  city  where  sirens,  the 
deep  baying  of  antiaircraft  guns,  and  dull  exploblons  which 
sounded  'like  bombs  had  awakened  me  after  midnight.  I  was  so 
tired  that  I  did  not  care  what  happened  and  I  went  to  sleep  again 
In  the  plane. 

RECEIvn)     BY    RIBBENTROP 

We  landed  in  a  field.  Then  there  were  hours  of  motoring  in  an 
open  car  in  the  blazing  sun.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  re- 
ceived me  In  the  large  chateau  headquarters  of  a  division  general 
with  a  pepijery  name,  Just  behind  the  left  wing  of  the  German 
front 

I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Foreign  Minister.  After  talk- 
ing with  him.  a  German  geni-rai  and  another  member  of  the 
general  staff.  I  was  driven  by  car  many  more  miles  to  the  rendez- 
vous with  the  Fuehrer. 

Hitler  dashed  up  in  a  six-wheeled  open  car.  sitting  t>eslde  the 
chauffeur,  with  the  second  car  following.  There  was  a  clicking  of 
heels  and  an  outstretching  of  arms  in  salute. 

Von   Ribbontrop  greeted  him  at  the   entrance. 

It  is  2  years  since  my  last  talk  with  Hitler. 

Foreign  Minister  von  Ribbontrop.  Dr.  Dietrich.  Minister  Schmidt. 
Counselor  of  the  Legation  Hcwell,  and  others  were  present. 

The  Fuehrer  had  insLsted  on  formulating  bis  replies  to  my 
questions  in  writing.  These  in  hand,  he  discussed  them  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

MONROE    DOCTRINE    VIEW 

He  began  with  America's  attitude  toward  Germany  and  his 
attitude    toward    America. 

"Germany  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  hitherto  has 
refrained  from  interfering  in  any  way  in  America,"  he  wanted  to 

remind  me.  ,    .     ,  .   » 

"At.no  time  has  Germany  had  any  territorial  or  poUtlcal  inter- 
est in  the  American  continent,  "  Hitler  declared. 

Then,  with  rising  voice: 

"Nor  has  Germany  any  such  intere-st  now.  Whoever  states  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  is  lying  deliberately  for  some  purpose. 

"How  the  American  continent  shapes  and  leads  Its  life  U  no 
concern  of  mine,  and  of  no  interest  to  CJermany. 

"And  that,  let  me  say,  holds  good  not  only  for  North  America 
but  equally  so  for  South  America. 

"But  let  me  ob.serve  this  I  do  not  believe  that  a  doctrine  such  as 
proclaimed  by  your  President  Monroe  can  be  Interpreted  to  have 
been  or   to   t)e   a   unilateral   claim   to  nonintervention 

"Actually  the  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  I  believe,  was  not 
only  conceived  and  proclaimed  to  prevent  European  ccimtrles  from 
Interfering  in  the  Americas  (which  England,  with  her  great 
territorial  and  political  interests  in  America,  keeps  doing)  but 
likewise  to  restrain  America  from  Interfering  or  mixing  In  Euro- 
pean affairs  ■• 

UNITED  STATES  "NOT  MT  BUSINESS" 

"George  Washington's  own  warning  to  the  American  people  con- 
flrm^^  the  logic  and  reasonableness  of  such  interpretation 

"Tlierefore,  I  say.  America  for  Americans- Europe  for  Europeans.' 
A'^ked    how    he    v1pw<  d    America's    rearmament    program    at    this 
time,   as  announced   and    advocated   by   President   Roosevelt,   Hitler 

said 

"In  answering  that  question  I  shall  once  more  apply  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  therefore  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  or 
views  on   the  United  States'  armament  program 

"Americas  arming  Is  none  of  my  business.  I  am  In  no  way 
Interested  in  it 

•I  mysilf.  have  been  compelled  to  carry  out  the  greatest  arma- 
ment program  the  world  has  ever  seen,  so  that  I.  for  one,  am  iri  a 
position  to  distirgulsh  very  well  Indeed  between  colorful  fabula- 
tions  and  the  real  possibilities  or  practicabilities.  There  seem  to  be 
some  fanciful  views  on  that  subject." 
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t'Wim>    8TA1TS    CANT    HELP    ALLIES  f 

1  tried  to  fwl  out  the  Fuehrer  en  America  s  materiel  sales  to  the 

-  America's  interrentlon  In  the  Kuropean  war  in  the  way  of  mass 
<Jeliverle«  of  aircraft  and  other  war  mat^rlels  cannot  affect  the  out- 
come of  this  conflict."  declared  the  Fuehrer  with  emphatic  flnallty. 

•  It  U  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  In  detaU. 
IB  the  end  reality  wUl  decide  " 

I  toxiched  upon  the  "flfth  column,"  which  seems  to  have  nred 
the  tina^nation  of  many  countries 

BKn.T    IS  SASCASnC 

With  a  touch  of  sarcasm  HlUer  said: 

•The  so-called  "imh  column'  conveys  nothing  to  me  because  it 
doesn't  exist  except  in  the  imagination  of  fantastic  minds  or  as  a 
phantom  created  by  unscrupulous  propaganda  for  obvious  purposes. 
If  competent  governmenu  drive  their  peoples  Into  war  and  they 
then  experience  pitiable  collapse.  It  Is  vinderstandable  that  they 
prefer  to  shift  the  responsibUlty  elsewhere. 

BLAMXS  POLrnCIANS 

The  main  object  of  this  propaganda  slogan  is  to  find  a  collective 
term  for  the  internal  opposition  which,  of  course,  exists  in  all 
countries  It  is  composed  of  extreme  nationalists,  Internationally 
minded  Communists,  pacifists,  and  others  opposed  to  war 

Since  poUtlcian-s  of  those  countries  are  unable  to  deal  with  their 
opposition  decently,  they  proceed  by  accusing  those  elements  of 
high  treason,  cloak  their  illegal  methtxls  with  patriotic  arg\iments. 
and  motivate  their  action  morally  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
applying  the  hslr-ralslng  term  'fifth  column  ' 

•Our  opponents  are  going  to  lose  the  war  because  their  military 
organizations  are  bad,  their  leadership  worse,  and  their  conduct  of 
the  war  in  many  in.stances  disastrous "  ^      ^     ^ 

Again  and  again  Hitler  emphasized  that  It  was  England  which 
declared    war    against    Germany    on    "rldiculou.s.    stupid    pretexts." 

add.nj?: 

•Germany  will  win  the  war  because  the  German  people  know 
their  cause  Is  Just  and  they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for  and 
because  the  German  military  organization  and  leadership  Is  t)etter 
We  shall  win  because  we  have  the  best  army  and  the  best 
equipment. " 

WOULD    "PROTXCT"     BRrTAIN 

Was   it   one  of   his   alms   to  destroy   the   British   Empire,    I   asked 

•It  never  has  been  my  aim  or  intention  to  destroy  the  British 
Empire"  the  Fuehrer  vigorously  declared  •Qn  the  contrary.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  which  I  reiterate  was  launched  by 
Britain  and  France  I  submitted  prop^isals  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment wherein  I  went  to  the  length  of  otTerlng  the  armed  assistance 
of  the  Reich  for  safeguarding  the  British  Empire. 

•  My  offer  was  scorned, 

•I  have  asked  nothing  of  England  beyond  that  Germany  should 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  equal,  that  England  would  protect 
the  German  coast  11  Germany  bec><me  invo'ved  In  war  and  that 
I  tje  given  German  colonies — and  I  will  get  them, 

•'Openly  It  was  declared  and  printed  in  London  that  national 
socialism'  must  be  dfstroyed.  that  Germany  must  be  broken  up. 
utterly  disarmed   and  made  powerless 

-Never  have  I  voiced  any  such  alms  or  intentions  against 
Britain."" 

ASKS    ntXEDOM    OF    SEAS 

'When  battle  after  battle  went  against  England  the  rulers  In 
London  appealed  to  America  with  tears  In  their  eyes,  declaring 
Germany  ts  menacing  and  seeking  to  break  up  the  British  Bmpire. 
One  thing,  it  Is  true.  Is  going  to  be  de.-itroyed  That  Is  the 
capitalistic  clique  which  was  and  still  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice  mil- 
ions  of  human  lives  for  their  mean,  petty,  personal  Interests 

■^And  that.  I  am  convinced,  will  not  be  done  by  me  but  by  their 
own  people  ■" 

The  Fuehrer  declared  this  war  certainly  would  scrap  the  British 
system  of  sea  control  as  now  exercised  by  England,  and  that  that 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  world  In  the  future. 

•The  freedom  of  the  seas  which  Germany  has  In  mind  Is  the 
•baolutely  Indisputable  right  of  all  nonbelllgerents  to  use  the  sea^ 
In  trade  t>etween  themselves  unconditionally,  without  being  subject 
to  any  control  by  the  warring  powers. ""  he  said 

Hitler  added  that  laws  that  would  really  restrict  a  blockade  to 
the  coasts  of  waning  countries  would  not  be  affected  by  stich  a 
coznmion- sense  change. 


DISCUSSES    MEDrmUlANXAN 

The  Fuehrer  declared  Germany  has  "neither  territorial  nor  polit- 
ical interest  in  the  Mediterranean."  continuing: 

"The  German  nation  refuses  to  accept  conceptions  whereby  every- 
body Is  enUUed  or  even  txjund  to  Interfere  everj-where  and  with 
everything 

"If  certain  nations— Britain  and  France  take  the  lead  among 
those— see  fit  to  declare  that  they  and  they  alone  have  interest* 
all  over  the  world,  that  consUtutes  a  claim  to  world  domination. 

"Germany  for  one,  will  not  tolerate  that  other  powers  concern 
themseves  with  her  living  space.  In  return,  she  will  refrain  from 
intruding  In  affairs  outside  her  own  vital  sphere  and  which  mainly 
concern  other  natlorw.  ^       ^     ,  .w    . 

"If  as  has  been  the  case,  a  British  cabinet  minister  declares  that 
England's  frontier  is  the  Rhine,  this  l-s  really  the  limit  both  as 
regards  stupidity  and  unbearable  arrogance  " 

CEOCaAPHIC   DELUSIONS 

"It  could  hardly  be  more  stupid  to  declare  that  Germany's  fron- 
tier Is  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazxjn.  or  the  Yangtze 

"Incidentally  we  shall  now  settle  this  question  of  the  Rhine 
fronuer  once  and  for  all.  so  that  in  the  future  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
txjat  British  prime  ministers  will  not  be  liable  to  such  geographic 
delusions" 

I  asked  the  Fuehrer  If  he  would  not  give  me  an  outline  or  some 
Idea  of  his  concept  of  the  peace  to  come  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  a  revolutionary  concept  of  peace  he  had  in  mind  and  that 
the  peace   treaty   would  be   very  short. 

Hitler  was  disinclined  to  commit  hlnLself  at  this  time      He  said: 

"There  is  only  one  German  peace  aim.  and  that  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  peace, 

•The  principle  on  which  peace  Is  founded  will,  however,  be  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  real  peace  unless  the 
vital  requirements  of  th?  great  nations  be  duly  respected  and 
that  only  a  fool  can  believe  that  a  surer  Versailles  could  be  an 
Improvement  on  the  international  cliques  who  live  by  inciting 
peoples  to  hatred  and  who  seek  to  conceal,  or  even  redress,  the 
consequence  of  their  inborn  political  inefficiency  or  their  economic 
failure  by  resorting  to  war 

■'NO    VAIN    SACRinCES 

"I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  aim  cannot  be  reached  by 
treaties  alone,  but  must  come  about  by  the  dawning  of  reason 
wlthm    the    nations. 

"If  military-  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  should  bring 
about  a  victory  of  reason  even  In  those  countries,  the  sacrifices  of 
this  war  will,  perhaps  for  the  future  of  the  world,  not  have  been 
so  In  vain  lis  it  may  now  seem." 

As  Hitler  arose  and  shook  bands  with  me  I  asked  him  once  more 
to  spare  Paris.  Lf  possible. 

He  replied: 

"You  have  that  at  heart  no  more  than  I  have,  and  you  will  be  no 
more  happy  than  I  will  be  if  the  French  Army  leaders  show  com- 
mon sense  and  make  that  possible  for  me."" 


Federal  Benefits  to  First  Congressional  District  of 

Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEX. AS  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  37.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  I  have  secured  information 
from  the  various  Government  departments  which  discloses 
the  many  and  valuable  benefits  that  have  been  provided  for 
the  people  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  by 
the  Federal  Government  since  March  4.  1933. 

The  following  information  relates  to  the  11  counties  of  this 
congressional  district  and  is  self-explanatory: 


County 


N  limber 

of  fHlIU- 


NumN^r 
of  .IwU- 

111  jTS,   I*)0 


-I. 


Bowie 

I'ass  

l»elu       - 

FrantLlin 

Harrtsun 

Hopkins 

I^mar    — 

Mwino 

Moms 

Re^i  Hivmr 

Titus 


11. 5M 
6.632 
ZW8 
I.B6t 

11,330 
•.797 

11.548 
1442  ! 
2.33B 
7.  OSS 
3.683 


lawo 

6,400 
1900 


NiimN-r 
of  In.li- 
viiliial  in- 
«)iiu>-ta.\ 
r^'liirns, 
ItWo 


NumN^r 
of  (m.'vsen- 

fvT  liUtO 

niobiioj 

ri-Rls- 

tcretl,  I'i^ 


N'umher 

of  familits 

with 

radios. 

VXiH 


I. WO 

lawo 

6.  AM) 

II.  MM) 

1400 

IKU 

«.9U0 

3.500 

mi 

174 

29 

21 

631 

121 

462 

M 

25 

80 

72 


\om 

1377 

1.23.'5 

o7« 

4.343 

3.  101 

S.  Ill 

K33 

760 

1415 

l.(U9 


R,130 

3.  S9l) 

l.MO 
1.  IJfl 

7,  r«ti 

4.  wo 
7.  »10 
1..VXI 
1..154I 
4.290 
1360 


DiBtrlet  toUl  < 


es.-r4 


w.  fino 


13P2 


•27.  4*» 


44.450 


Number 
of  resi- 
dential 

telp- 
phon«>-«. 

I<«5 


.  Number 

ofilonirs-    Number 
tic  electric  of  farms,  i 
meter*.  UttS 

IIUO 


1.796 
Ml 
flOS 

IM 

l.!«7 

1.408 

1072 

US 

229 

775 

411 


10.  12«( 


Number 
of  retail 

em- 
ployees 


3,430 
495 

525 

20« 

lt«38 

1.0K5 

3.361 

2.M 

390 

887 

ex 


5.091 
5.5U4 

2.192 
l.Ml 
6,749 
5.0K7 
5.582 
1.59H 
1.452 
5,108 
14S2 


M5 
335 

152 
59 
778 
386 
H04 
101 
88 
241 
245 


14.  187 


42.4o« 


3. 954 


Number 
of  w  hole- 
sale  em- 
ployees 


Number 
of  nianu- 
factunng 


ISO 

31 

4 

"7«' 

27 

180 

23 

3 

29 
21 


5.^3 


emi 

lov- 

ees. 

1935 

1 

.113 

390 

29 

..... 

,442 

87 

573 

»7 

I 
Number    ^.''"'^ 

on  farm?,  ',',:„_ 
iu:«      .rcportiot 


273 
153 


3S,4«9 

24.978 

9.780 

6.907 

29.906 

31,518 

36,598 

7.516 

6.825 

23.257 

10.702 


1996 

1288 

498 

363 

1073 

1,175 

1777 

654 

S13 

1,647 

1.199 


4. 147  I     193.  576 


16.441 
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Tlie  following  tables  are  also  self-explanatory: 

Principal  loans  and  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Got^emment,  Mar.  4,  1933.  through  June  30.  1939 

A.    COUNTY  AMD  DISTRICT  TOTALS 
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County 

rs 

Total  CT 

pendi- 

To 
ex 

ta!  loan«  am 
[K'ndiiures 

Other  benefits 

(n-puj  ibli ) 

tur<'>    non- 
npayabU) 

Total  housing 
insurance  ' 

Farm  debt 
re«luction  • 

Active  prol'Vt 
allot  menls  * 

$19e9.W 

$4,978,660 
S.  0-24.  7:«-. 
1.  999.  Hib 
1, 09»;  372 
8.  3r.  965 
3.  025.  444 
8.K7'i  170 
9-27.1174 
1.014.  1,57 
3,51.5.132 
1  0-25.  477 

$7, 947.  668 
4.  05«i,  933 
1  74.1.  2H6 
1,  327.  299 
6.  074.  4:W 
3.  SM.  .«\2 
8,  111.292 
1, 157,  873 
1.  376,  014 
4.5«;i,  171 
1484,922 

$194.  .569 

62.  7;« 

K012 

14.822 

Ii/,,  >.»!9 

212, -vVl 

i;i9.  352 

18.  9-22 

1.9-26 

44.417 

75. 445 

$1,633 

17.««8 
1.207 
15K9 

s.  mi 

45:'l.  511 

247.(110 

4.  "276 

757 

30.  K-« 

1.093 



$WS 

Cass                               _                                 ^ 

1,  03-2.  197 
74.\671 
23a  927 

l,:Uf..  173 
830.918 

123«.  122 
3.30,  7W 
361,  K57 

1,046.039 
4,59.  445 

65.000 

Delta                      — 

Franklin. 

16K2U0 

lAmv 

50,0(10 

Mvii^n                          ^ 

21,300 

Red  River                                                                 — 



Titus 

65,500 

District  totals  • 

11.591456 

31  8n6,  782 

44.  399,  '238 

V.Vi.  575 

7b8,634 

351,555 

1. 

B. 

PROGRAM     AND     AGENCT     TOTALS 

Counties 

Program  an'l  agency 

Bowte 

Cass 

DelU 

Franklin      Harrison 

Ilopkins 

I.Amar 

Marlon 

M..rris 

Red  River 

Titus 

LOANS 

Cnrrent  prnprams' 

Fcileral    L<«in    Aeency:   Reconstruction 

Finance  ror{«imtion  » 

Federal   Work.'   Ajrency:   Public  Works 

Adnunistraiion      (non- Federal      proj- 

$587,804 

am,  000 

229,500 
607,600 

340.115 
69.318 

78,500 

$215 
955,956 

$103,770 

123.886 

111300 
234.618 

2fW,  447 
43.243 

127.722 

$3.  aw 

15.  153 

$117,818 

21.000 

176.8.10 
20,365 

154.870 



$83,000 

150.  950 

M.  600 
269.  813 

270.729 
38,824 

99,222 

$193 
339.  142 

$861,409 

185,700 

286.350 
83,569 

318.  301 
68,897 

140.000 

$748 
294.148 

$9,000 

/ 

$45,388 
70.700 

r.  400 
43.116 

78.534 

$141300 

87,300 

300.6.50 
103,420 

23f.,  872 
46.  .328 

140.000 

$5.  749 
'23.  420 

$60,0 

Department  of  Airrlct 

Farm  (mlit  A.li 

lAn.1  HHiik  ( 

KliU'iTtenry  ci 

Fami  8enirity  .K< 

Hiiral  rrlmbil 

Farm  trniint 

Rural     ElecU-ifia 

tion  ' 

llliire: 
iirii.vtralion: 

orann-vsioner  ' 

op  and  fj'tNl  ' 

Iministration: 
tation        

$41,900 
66.474 

63,0S2 

$197.  a50 
79,957 

240.834 
60.349 

143,  375 

$21,766 
86.087 

9.000 
116.254 

134.  774 

71,150 
93,.VJ8 

45.230 

aton     Admini.str»- 

230,750 

$2,292 
21.736 

81625 

$16,  l.-il 
10,715 

49,222 

$1,342 
11.207 

78,800 

$1,201 
17.  Uls 

131,125 

Completed  profrrams; 

Farm    rro.|it    Administration,    1934-35 

dnmcht  n-lk-f 
Eonie  Owners'  Loan  C<jrix>ration,  1SS3-36 

16.707 
5l.f.'25 

Total  repayable 

19n9.0U8 

1.  032.  197 

745,  671 

230,927 

1.346,473 

830.918 

1239.122 

330,799 

361.867  1  1,046,039 

459. 445 

txTXSvn 

Fedeml  Works  Arenc 
I'uMu-  Work.-  Ad 
KonKederHl 

Federal  proje< 

Complet«'d  pi 

Public     Buildmp 

IRU 

y: 
rnininration: 

34.'5.nno 

1,095.600 
246,992 

"i;  243, 187 

64,074 

fA.  187 
478.677 

16,790 
'"'3i.M52" 

67.330 
307,036 

l,8a5,279 

8 

1.  104,  482 

11 
517,089 

53,182 

'398.340 

190,729 
'627,536 

36,000 
130,525 

43,386 

"198.117 

97,950 

31679 

■la      

ojects       

X     Administration, 

■"296,"i68' 
'   "167,048' 

""719, 

936" 
897" 

""515,451 

Work  !*ro>ecis  AdminisJration 

737,  218 

1, 957,  302 

218,837 

228.931 

637, 

355,528 

Federal  Security  Ayn- 
Social  ."^i-curity  B 

ance    

Department  of  Acricr 
Attriculturiil    Ail. 
UatioQ  ouuscrv 
iy.ifi 

icy 

oard.  old-age  a.«sL«t- 

294,326 

204.  *«« 
163.069 

17,898 

644,  s.-;? 
211.583 

711.810 

147,716 

174,421 
170,  48K 

26.461 

416.722 
IVl.  U-J7 

«J5.  4,S9 

75.  975 

141.  167 
143,  187 

8,371 

129.  61S 
51.3Jy 

743.641 

64.755 

89,326 
65.595 

11,167 

191  946 
34,  142 

21.5.225 

164,685 

l.'>4.466 
170, 975 

29.966 

475.296 
267.155 

M7, 964 

199.035 

216.070 
201  495 

17,774 

283.  .564 
10%  283 

809.477 

333,334 

306.329 
219.  751 

26,149 

620.  -291 
30.J,6l'4 

1.  287, 145 

65,720 

54.  .360 
49.  99N 

8,645 

137.  f.23 
58,U95 

167,  271 

61,561 

69.145 
70.364 

9,619 

107.225 
45,  442 

180.  367 

104,717 

218.  781 
211.286 

39,  481 

422.  .551 
111.154 

891,379 

99.599 

iltiire- 

u,'<tmcnt    Admlnis- 

^tiua  proKruius: 

129.  .148 

1«37                                           

141  121 

Farm  Sectirlty  Ai 
rrhnbilitation.. 
C<Hnplet<><l  pri)iTi4iii.<: 
Federal  EiiuTKency 

tion  ... 
Civil  Works  Adiiiini 
Apricultural    Adjasl 
Uon.  rental  and  beti 

Total  nonretiayabic 

Grand  total,  repay 
able 

Iministration.  mral 

8,  .500 

Relief  Administra- 

Ktration                

ment     Admlnistra- 
eflt  payments 

151316 
1 13,  857 

375,  874 

4,978.660 

3, 024.  736 

1,999,595  i   1.096,372 

5,3r,965 

3.015.444 

5,  871  170 

927,074   I   1,014.157   |  3.51.5,132 

1025.477 

ible  and  nonrepay- 

7.947.fjfi8 

i.Wf^VXi 

1 745.  366 

L  327,  299     6, 674. 438 

3,  8.%,  362 

8,11U292 

1257,873  1  1,376.014 

4.561,171 

1 
1481923 

O'miR  BEKcrrra 

Federal  Housing  Adminftratlon 

J»lo<lemi:alion  an  1  Improvement  loans 

in."iun-d                                           

Mort^afrcs  aoceptfd  fur  insuraooe 

79.  3.'» 
IV,.  ZVD 

41  238 

20,  5(«) 

4.  112 

4,500 

1622 
12  ai) 

7L019 

CU   (iill 

4a  973 

171.880 

91,849 
47,508 

11.322 

7.  liOO 

1.926 

1.5.717 
28.700 

41.  445 
31  (K>» 

ToLil  hou'ine  insu 
Farm    Security    Adminij 
reduction  .. 

rance 

194.509 

1,633 

895 

617.18 
17.688 
65.660 

8,612 
1.307 

14.822 

1689 

168,200 

165,  919 
8,032 

211853 
453,  611 

139, 362 

347, 010 

6a  000 

18.9'22 

1276 

21.  ,300 

1.926 
757 

44,417 
30,838 

76,445 

tration,   farm-debt 

1,093 

Public  K oads  Administration,  active-project 

65,:03 

1                    1 

>  Insurance  of  modrrniratinn  and  improvement  loans,  and  mortsaRcs  acceptol  for  insurauce  by  Ibe 

•  Farm  Si'tiinty  .^ibnmistrHtion. 
'  Public  Roa<L>  Adminislralion. 
•Computcil. 

»  Feb.  1  UOl  throiieh  June  v.  1939, 

•  The-ie  project.'  rre«ived  both  loans  and  grants. 
'  As  of  I)e<-  31.  I9:w 

•  Total  project  cost  divided  by  number  of  ooonties  participatinit. 

Source;  ufllce  ol  Uoveramwl  Ke(K>rt8,  Statirtical  SectMD,  W  asbmcton,  D.  O. 


Federal  Uousmg  .\dminu>lratioa. 


tOpnyotgd. 
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KATTONAL   TOCTK    ADMI?nSTlL\TION 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  spent  money  for  a  more 
useful  and  constructive  purpose  than  the  money  expended 
through  the  National  Youth  Administration.     Every  dollar 


I    invested  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  young  man  or  young 
'    woman  is  an  investment  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  country 

for  an  averaee  of  40  years.     It  is  particularly  an  investment 

in  pood  citizenship. 
The  following  tables  are  self-explanatory: 


Aid   recehed   from    the   National    Youth    Administration 

A    COUNTY  TOTALS 


Stuilrnt  aid 

Work  projects 

Total 

County 

Ifl3-V36 

1936-37 

1 
1937-38  :  193*-39 

Total 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38    1938-39 

Total 

193^-36 

1                1 
1936-37    1937-38 ,  193S-39 

1 

Total 

Bowla.. 

$5,967 

1.566 

1.026 

TfO 

ao,  :t85 
3.942 
7.479 
648 
1,243 
3.888 
1.513 

$5,913 

1.512 

972 

648 

27.  ?« 

3.996 

7.155 

64H 

1,242 

3.834 

1.830 

$4,482 

1.296 

756 

540 

14.877 
2.862 
6.993 
540 
RIO 
2.4.10 
1.188 

K833 

1.296 

918 

594 

17.415 

3.024 

7.685 

594 

1.026 

3.240 

1.296 

$21,195 

5.670 

3.673 

2,4!^ 

80.460 

13.  824 

29.3J2 

2,4:50 

4,  3J0 

13.392 

5,8i3 

r.2.V4 
1,288 
1,237 
496 
3,797 
2.  1118 
S.fi.V) 

1.96S 
1,167 

$4,47H 
3.106 
1.026 

HOt 
8.109 

2K5 
11.37S 

41'J 
1.  4.'i2 
5.813 

941 

$15.  677 

$39,472 

$66,883 

36.237 

4.r2 

3.649 

38.128 

5.433 

67.373 

6.224 

7.177 

24.496 

14.125 

$13,223 

2.854 

2.263 

1.198 

24,182 

6.  ore 

16.129 
1.298 
1.490 
S.S.Vi 
2.679 

$10.  391 
1618 
1.998 
1.449 
3S.892 
4.281 
18.530 
1.067 
2.694 
9.M7 
Z777 

$20,159    $41305 

$Hion 

Cm» 

7,8.50 
1,  I5«> 
1.263 

12.  184 
1.7J8 

15.3.M 

tvu 

2.477 
7.375 
1.857 

13.993 

253 

l.»t9 

14.088 
1,312 

31,994 
4.524 
3.000 
9.340 

10.160 

9.146 
1.912 
l.HflCt 

27.061 
4.590 

22.347 
1.171 
3.287 
9.805 
3.045 

15,289 
1.171 
1.683 

31.453 
1336 

39.689 
5,118 
4.026 

1Z580 

11.456 

31,907 

IVIU  _ 

Fnuiklin.... - 

7.944 
6.133 

JlHtTison . 

U.it>kln3  

11S..'W8 
19.257 

I..1tIIV   

Miirion   .       . 

96.695 
8.654 

Mi>m» 

11.497 

K*«l  Riv«r 

37.888 

Titus 

19.957 

Onnd  total 

48.357 

55.539     36.774     41.931    182.601 

28,865 

38,405  '  67.552    129.175 

263.997 

77.222 

93.944    104.326 

171.106 

446.599 

B.    DISTRICT   TOTAUS 


^— - 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Total 

SCHOOL  AID 
NiimN'r  of  vhool^                       .  . 

97 

679 

$24,462 

188 

713 

$34,084 

14« 

511 
$18,414 

leo 

623 

$30,736 
1.141 

5 

196 

$21,  Ift^ 

876 

$/».  175 

A  vcrsjtv  mirntH-r  of  students   ^ 

Total  ftUocalioin                         .„          „„ .„„„„ .„,. 

$87,000 

X  at  lull.*!  V.iiith  AdminiMU-Ation  jikh  «pp1i<^tinn«  mvlvM^ 

rOLLBUE   AND  '.RADVATK  AID 
NuniN-rof  Institutions „.    ......... 

5 

*21 

$23. «» 

5 

292 

S31.455 

S 

170 

$18,360 

Avrrat>-  numlicr  of  students....... .. ... 

Total  <ill<>i-sli<>a3                          . .  . 

$M  90S 

Natkjoal  Youth  Administration  job  applications  received .. 

WOBK   rROJBCn  (OtT-Or-SCHOOL  TOtmD 

Allottnent  of  Federal  fumis 

$28,865 
540 

$38,405 
375 

$67,552 
834 

$363,997 

Avt-raee  number  of  youth 

TOTAL  rtDEBAL  rV^JM 

Ftti'lent-ftld  proinara .  . 

$48.  3.S7 
2S.-6.'i 

$V.  539 
38.405 

$36,774 
67.552 

$41,931 
129.  175 

$181601 

Work  i>ro;ecU- 

263.997 

ToUl 

77.222 

93.944 

IM.326 

171. 106 

Grand  total 

! _  1         _ 

440^  as8 

1 

PLins  for  t*ie  future-  In  tertn.^  of  the  youth  to  be  served,  avail- 
able fund*,  and  sponsors,  it  Is  planned  to  cmpha.*lze  the  extension 
oi  rc8.dcnt  projects,  the  operation  cf  metal  and  wood  working  shops, 
the  construction  of  community  recreation  buildings,  additions  and 
improvements  to  schccls.  home  eccnomics.  and  vocational  agricul- 
ture buildings  for  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  recreational 
facilities  for  schools  and  parks. 

Plans  already  under  way  include  the  completion  of  a  recreation 
community    building    In    Marshall,    a    vocational    agriculture    shop 


building  for  the  Queen  City  Public  School,  an  N.  Y.  A.  community 
workshop  In  Texarkana.  and  an  athletic  dressing  room  for  the  I)e 
Kalb  Public  School. 

WORK    PROJECTS    ADMINISTR.^TIO V 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has  been  of  substantial 
a>?i.-5tanco  to  the  people  in  many  ways. 
The  following  table  is  self-explanatory: 


Erpenditures  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  July  1,  1935.  through  Mar.  31.  1940 


County  or  major  type  of  project 


SrMMAJtT  BT  COt'XTIBS 

Bo^to 

Cas» 

DWtn 

Franklin 

Itarriwn 

Hoi'kins 

Ijim.ir 

Marioo 

Morrb 

Red  River 

Tttus 

Total    

scjiiiART  BT  rrrKs  or  projbtts 

niehiray^.  road.s.  streets 

PuMic  buiUlinc* , 

KccTi-ationaJ  fat-Uiitea 

Conservation 

Public  ulUities 

Sanitation  and  hcnlth. 

I*ro/essional  aad  sernoe 

Sowing  roonu 

Ooods  .   - 

CommcJity  .li.<fnbution 

Not  eisrwhiere  classtfit-d 

Total 


Number 
of  projects 


Work  Projects  Administration  expenditures 


L;4bor 


Nonlabor 


Total 


74 
50 
X 
25 
50 
82 
97 
30 
33 
57 
39 


573 


$1,332,216  27 
522,  ."Wi  U 
307.468.41 
170,360.  S»". 
5es.575.  13 
712.251  27 
1,  967,  ,M2-  Vi 
244.  771  S« 
2<7,  472.  SO 
643.  ■*»>.  24 
364.  aw  50 


$236. 
122. 
107. 

42. 
127. 
179. 
4^\ 

55. 

.W. 
178. 

88. 


f.«7.  n 

317  fi6 

rt6H.(r7 

213.45 

797.61 

fi72.  11 

3<J  71 

554,33 

.MM  69 

.Vi6.59 

^:^.  11 

$1,  .VIS.  903  3S 
644.  789  80 
41.5.136.48 
212.574.41 
726.  372.  74 
801. 923. 38 
2. 422. 9-Jfi  t« 
300.  326  19 
296.067  49 
822. 074.  33 
4.a.  383.  61 


.  10I.2.W.  50 


1.653.219  44 


8.  754. 47S.  94 


Total  sponsors' 
expenditiirus 


$301,030.92 
27s.  <M2.  3.5 
11,5.  451   21 

21*.  759.  50 
2«.  5K).  55 
245.567.65 
fir.9.  f  fi7  38 
10.5.  473  60 

.13.  123.  17 
12.S.  293.54 
IIM.  92$.  87 


Total  proeram 
ejipenditurea 


Spoavirs* 
fN'rcent 
of  total 


$1. 869. 

923. 

Mil. 

24i 

9.19. 
1.  137. 
3.091. 

405, 

349. 

947. 

558. 


931  30 

7:12  15 
.5s7  •^ 
33.3  91 
913  ."9 
491  03 
9«*1  01 
798.79 
190  66 
368.37 
31148 


16.11 
30.30 
21.70 
12.28 
24.33 
21.59 
21  64 
2.5.99 
1.5.21 
13  23 
18.79 


2. 362. 17$. 74  |     11.016.657  68 


3n9 
59 

7 

6 
30 
54 
49 
85 

2 
11 

I 


3.  266.  187  91 

643,  4>2.  36 

95.  :«M.  49 

46.  37y  .V5 

Z12.-2:«>  17 

71,1.  3.SM.  71 

140.  t+<v84 

l,921.»Vvi  62 

l.-v.  24«'.  (» 

3.360.  «« 

1,513  9«  ! 


947.  191  82 

12«.  7^1  01 

23.  879  84 

12.  133  47 

6,1.  849  36 

SH.  327.  54 

3.  3.16.  49 

3H1.  780  94 

76  86 

lyo  32 

241.79 


4,213,  77<J  73 

773.  277.  37 

119.' 244.  33 

58,  .Vt).  02 

3I'».  079  .M 

803.6Mv25 

U3.  MtS  33 

X  aOi.  47:1.  56 

1.1. 322.  86 

3.  .'01.21 

1,  755.  75 


k*73 


7, 101,  259.  50  I       1, 653, 319.  44  |      8.  754.  478.  94 


.3S7 

056  93 

338. 

403. 

10 

49 

374 

44 

" 

280 

26 

163.635 

72 

l;i4.  WA  no  1 

.1i 

957. 

32 

124. 

"»». 

72 

1. 

7.17. 

23 

1. 

18&61 

988.41 

5. 600.  S36. 66 

1.111.680.  S7 

lt"iH,618.77 

6.1. 7H3.  23 

481.715  25 

938,35135 

1<I6,  7«2  6.1 

2.  42N  34,1.  M 

17.  UN)  (<9 

4,739.82 

3.  744.  16 


2.2C2.178.74        11,016.657.68 


20.53 


M  77 
30.44 
29.  » 
11.07 
33.97 
14  3.1 
26.91 
5.  14 
10.29 
35.07 
36.01 


2a  53 


BOUToe;  umce  of  Goveroiuwl  Ketwrts,  StoUBticaJ  bectiun,  y  asQmcion,  u.  kj. 
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Conference  of  Lumber  Manufacturers  of  Arizona 

and  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 


lUKDTBS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OP  CONFERENCB 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Mlnute,s  of  annual  conference  of  the  principal  lumber  manu- 
facturer! of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  together  with  their  em- 
ployees, who  were  represented  by  the  president  of  each  local 
union  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  throughout  the  two  States,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor,  secretary  of  the  State  council  of  lumber  and 
sawmill  workers,  and  the  vice  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  held  at  Gallup,  N  Mex  ,  on 
Prldav.  June  14,  1940 

Mr."  Vincent  Jaeger,  New  Mexico  State  labor  commissioner,  was 
also  invited  and  was  present  at  the  conference. 

It  was  mentioned  that  there  are  ntimerous  operators  cutting 
Government  limber  on  land-s  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  various  Indian  agencies  who  are  not 
adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

•Be  it  resolved.  That  Mr  C  H.  Cunningham,  of  McNary,  Ariz  , 
and  Mr.  Everardo  Gallegns.  of  Bernalillo.  N.  Mex  .  both  meml>ers  of 
the  United  Brotherhtxjd  of  Carpenters  and  Jolliers  of  America,  and 
Mr  EC  de  Baca,  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Council  of  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers,  be  authorized.  In  t)ehalf  of  the  operators  and 
employees  of  the  lumlier  Industry  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  to 
appear  before  such  United  States  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  might  be  Interested,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  appropriate 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  request  that  hence- 
forth all  firms,  persons,  corporations,  or  partnerships  cutting  timber 
on  lands  of  the  United  States  or  lands  under  the  management  of 
agencios  of  the  United  States  Government  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  as  a  condition  to  cutting  said 
Umber  t)e  required  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  will  comply 
with  stjch  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  provisions;  further. 
that  the  operators  under  aU  existing  contracte  covering  the  above- 
mentioned  timber  be  required  to  execute  a  supplemental  agreement 
that  they  will  comply  with  said  Wage  and  Hour  Act;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved  That  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  thorough  policing 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hotir  Act  be  requested  to  appoint  and  domicile  In  each  of  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  a  representative  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  said  act  " 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  It  is  questionable  whether  some  of 
the  operators  cutting  Ctovernment  timber  In  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  complying  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  the  trucking  and  haul- 
ing of  luml>er  and  railroad  ties  on  public  highways,  particularly 
where  the  product  so  hauled  is  of  an  Interstate  character  or  nature, 
and  it  was — - 

"Resolr^ed.  That  Messrs  Cunningham,  Gallegos.  and  De  Baca  be 
further  authorized  to  request  the  proper  ofHcials  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  Investigate  the  cperatlons  of  such  parties 
who  It  Is  believed  are  not  complying  with  Its  regulations  with 
respect  to  trucking  and  hauling  of  lumljer  end  railroad  ties  on 
public  highways  " 

A  report  was  made  that  various  operators  are  Ignorlne  the  re- 
qulremenUs  of  the  social -security  atvd  unemployment-compcnsatlon- 
inpurance  featuies  of  existing  laws,  and  after  some  discussion  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

'■Resolved.  That  the  ofQclals  In  charge  of  enforcement  of  social- 
security  and  unemplovment-ccmpensatlon-lnsurance  legislation  be 
requested  to  make  a  diligent  audit  of  the  sawmill  Industries  ol  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  end  that  all  operators. 
large  and  small,  be  required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said 
laws." 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  lumber  operators  on  January  17,  1940. 
and  a  resolution  passed  by  the  New  Mexico  Council  of  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers  on  Aprl"l  13,  1940.  concerning  the  operation  of  a 
band  mill  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  at  Fort  Drflanre.  Ariz  .  were 
read,  and  not  having  heard  anything  further  from  the  Govenunent 
agencies  concerned  regarding  the  competition  pru'^entcd  by  the  mill 
in  question.  It  was  duly  moved  that  the  annual  conference  reiterate 
the  stand  taken  by  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  and  that 
copies  of  same  be  hereto  atUched  and  made  a  part  hereof  Where- 
upon the  fullowlng  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 


"Resolved.  That  Messrs.  Cunningham.  Gallegos.  and  Do  Baca  be 
authorized  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C.  on  or  about  June  18. 
1940.  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  band  mill  operating  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  at  Port  Defiance.  Ariz.,  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
Caxl  Hatden,  Henkt  F,  AsHt-TtsT.  Carl  A.  Hatch,  and  Deknis 
Chaviz.  and  Congressmen  John  R.  MtTKDOcx  and  John  J.  Dkmpskt; 
and  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  while  In  Washington  on  this  matter  Messrs. 
Cimnlnpham,  Gallegos  and  De  Baca  endeavor  to  get  a  definite  com- 
mitment from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  the  sawTnlll  at  Fort  Defiance  will  not  produce  any  lumber  over 
and  above  that  to  be  consumed  by  the  Indians  on  said  reservation; 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  will  any  of  said  lumber 
be  offered  for  general  sale,  either  In  normal  or  other  lumber  markets, 
but  win  be  confined  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  requirements  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Service." 

A  further  report  was  made  concerning  the  lack  of  complete  pro- 
tection under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  attention  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  of  New 
Mexico  was  directed  toward  bringing  about,  within  the  limitations 
of  the  present  legislation,  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  labor  employed  by  the  lumber  Industry  wUl  be  adequately 
protected. 

It  was  moved,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham, Gallegos,  and  De  Baca  be  authorized  to  do  everything  neces- 
sary, In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  minutes  and  resolutions, 
to  the  end  that  the  matters  mentioned  herein  will  be  expeditiously 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  operators  and  employees  of  the 
lumber  Industry   represented  at   thLs  annual  conference. 

Whereupon  the  conference  adjourned. 


The  Sleep  Walkers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Sleepwalkers,"  by  Walter  Uppmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THZ  SLEEPWALKEHS 

(By  Waller  Lippmann) 

Obviously  It  would  have  been  better  If  the  Cabinet  had  been  reor- 
ganized 6  weeks  ago.  better  still  If  It  had  been  reorganized  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  historians  will  long  be  busy  explaining 
why  such  an  obvious  and  necessary  measure  was  so  long  delayed. 
Obviously  also  this  Is  only  a  partial  reorganization  It  will  have  to 
be  followed  by  several  other  changes,  notably  In  the  establishment 
of  a  true  administrative  agency  through  which  Messrs.  Knudsen, 
Stettlnlus.  and  Budd  can  operate,  and  in  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Secretary  of  Labor.  

But  sober  reflection  and,  above  aU,  the  experience  which  Im^nd- 
mg  events  are  going  to  provide  will  demonstrate.  I  think  that  Colo- 
nel Stlmson  and  Colonel  Knox  have  done  a  great  service  to  their 
country  and.  however  disconcerting  It  may  seem  now  to  some  of  the 
political'  managers  at  Philadelphia,  a  great  service  to  the  Republican 

Party 

For  18  months  the  Republican  Party  has  been  walking  In  Its  sleep. 
At  no  one  of  the  critical  Junctures  of  this  period  has  the  party 
understood  the  situation  or  proposed  meastires  to  deal  with  It  or 
offered  the  country  positive  leadership.  There  have  been  many  Indi- 
vidual Republicans,  of  course,  who  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 
But  they  have  been  in  a  hr-lpless  minority  and,  as  an  organized  party, 
the  Republicans  have  had  no  policy  at  all.  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  they  were  told  that  war  was  coming,  the  politicians  said  that 
this  warning  was  "ballvhoo"  and  "warmongering  "  Last  winter 
they  voted  to  support  the  administration's  wholly  Inadequate  pro- 
gram of  national  defense,  but  they  are  not  on  record,  I  think,  as 
having  made  any  kind  of  effort  to  make  the  program  more  adequate. 
They  refu.sed  to  support  measures  to  avert  the  European  war.  saying 
as  late  as  last  July  that  they  knew  there  was  not  going  to  be  a  war. 
One  can.  I  think,  search  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Dewey, 
and  .search  them  in  vain,  for  any  evidence  of  foresight  as  to  what  has 
happened  for  a  single  prcpcsal  which  has  sought.  In  advance  of  the 
admlrnstratlon.  to  strengthen  the  national  defense.  The  speeches 
of  Mes.«rs.  Taft  and  Dewey  during  these  critical  months  make  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  seem  like  a  farslghted  and  strong  statesman. 

The  alarming  inadequacy  cf  this  whole  performance  has  caused 
profound  misgiving   within   the  ranks  of   the   BepubUcans  of  this 
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country.  That  Is  why  Mr  Wendell  WUlkle  has  risen  so  spectacu- 
larly That  Is  why  Mr  Hoover  has  once  again  a  popular  following. 
And  that  is  also  why  Mr.  IU>o*>evcli  has  tjecome  so  much  stronger 
than  he  was  a  year  afro  A  very  large  mass  of  the  people  In  both 
parties  have  watched  the  conduct  of  the  regular  Republican  poli- 
ticians and  have  concluded  that  unless  the  Republican  Party  can 
turn  to  sc.meone  like  WiUkie  or  Hoover  It  will  be  led  by  men  who  are 
walking  in.  their  sleep,  by  men  whc^se  minds  have  not  grasped  the 
Situation  In  which  this  country  finds  Itself. 

But  Icng  before  the  elections  In  November  It  may  become  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  United  Stales  Is  iaolated  In  a  highly  armed, 
hungry,  and  Jealous  world  Even  If  that  does  not  happen  because 
the  British  are  able  to  sustain  the  resistence,  It  will,  nevertheless, 
be  a  fact — and  this  Is  one  of  the  most  momentous  facts  of  modern 
history-  that  the  capitalist  system  of  private  property  and  free 
entorprUe  and  free  labor  has  come  to  an  end  in  every  Industrial 
nation  en  the  face  of  the  globe,  excepting  only  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  American  parties  are  nominating  candidates  whom  they 
hope  to  make  President  during  the  next  4  years.  Has  It  dawned 
upon  the  platform  makers  and  party  managers  at  Philadelphia  that 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  Is  going  to  administer  our 
affairs  In  a  world  where  the  whole  commercial  system  we  have 
known  has  broken  down.  In  a  wcild  In  which  private  property  and 
private  enterprise  have  been  replaced  by  a  regime  of  military 
forlalism'' 

Do  they  realize  what  this  Is  going  to  mean?  That  when  an 
American  businessman  wants  to  sell  or  buy  in  Europe  and  Asia  he 
will  not  be  trading  with  other  businessmen  but  with  mon<jpolles 
administered  by  dictatorial  goverr.ments?  Tliat  when  he  competes 
_  In  the  few  free  markets  which  may  be  left.  sny.  in  South  America. 
he  will  be  competing  not  with  foreign  businessmen  but  with  a 
European  government  monopoly? 

Do  they  re<i!i/e  that  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials  will  be  able  to  sell  to  this  monopoly  only  if 
this  country  will  take  in  payment  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Europe?  Have  they  grasped  the  fact  that  these  goods  are  going  to 
be  produced  by  highly  skilled  labor  which  is  paid  the  wages  of 
pweated  labor  and.  so  far  as  the  conquered  people  are  concerned, 
the  wages  of  slave  labor?  Have  our  labor  leaders  graspied  the  fact 
that  the  trade-union  movement  in  all  other  Indu.strial  nations  is 
dead,  and  that  they  will  be  competing  In  the  American  market  and 
In  all  other  markets  with  workers  who  have  no  rights  and  have  a 
standard  of  life  lower  than  any  white  men  has  known  for  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years?  Have  our  manufacturers  and  bankers 
and  shareholders  and  bondholders  grasped  the  fact  that  this  Euro- 
pean government  monopoly  of  industry  will  not  only  rest  upon 
sweated  labor  and  slave  labor  b\it  that  It  will  have  no  financial 
overhead  to  burden  the  costs  of  production?  For  the  capitalists  of 
Europe  will  have  been  expropriated,  the  Germans  in  fact  though 
not  perhaps  in  appearance,  the  conqviered  capitalists  completely? 

Has  It  occurred  to  the  Republican  leaders  in  Philadelphia  what 
it  will  mean  to  compete  with  such  an  Industrial  machine  as  that? 
Do  they  realize  that  no  existing  tarlll.  no  subsidy,  no  system  of 
labor  laws,  no  system  of  trade-union  agreements  can  protect  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  Industry  against  the  inroads  of  such  a  system? 
For  If  they  let  In  the  imports  from  such  an  industrial  machine, 
how  can  American  producers  survive  In  competition?  And  if  they 
shut  out  the  Impcrts.  how  can  American  surpluses  be  di.'sposed  of? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  the  American  people  are  going 
to  have  to  live  with  and  deal  with  in  the  next  years.  No  one  In  his 
senses  can  think  he  has  a  ready-made  plan  for  dealing  with  them. 
But  if  they  can  be  dealt  with,  the  party  in  power  must  be  led  by 
men  who  are  awake  to  wha'  Is  happening  The  sleepwalkers  in 
Philadelphia  do  not  seem  to  have  even  a  dim  appreciation  of  what 
Is  happening,  and  that  Is  why  the  salvation  of  the  party  depends 
upon  men  like  Hoover  and  Wliikie.  Stimson  and  Knox,  who  do 
know  what  is  happening 

Men  like  these,  whether  they  serve  the  Government  in  office  or  In 
the  opposition,  alone  can  save  the  Republican  Party  from  a  disaster 
like  that  which  has  overtaken  Neville  Chamberlain  and  his  follow- 
ing These  men.  whom  the  little  politicians  dislike,  are  identifying 
the  Republican  Party  with  the  energetic  defense  of  American  vital 
Interests  and  establishing  it  as  a  party  suited  to  the  times  we  live 
In  If  they  succeed,  the  Republican  Party  will  be  flt  to  be  trusted 
by  the  country  If  they  fall.  If  the  sleepwalkers  are  In  command 
at  Philadelphia  and  later  of  the  Government  Itself,  the  American 
people  will  pass  through  the  most  dangerous  period  of  their  history, 
led  by  men  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 


International  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sattrday.  June  22  (.legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21).  1940 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  In  the  column  written 


by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  entitled  "One  Man's  Opinion." 
relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ONE     M.\N  S    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

This  long-suffering  country  Is  being  deluded  by  a  label — the 
word  "isolationist."  If  yciir  conviction  Is  that  this  Is  no  I'.me  to 
conunit  flagrant  acts  of  war  against  Germ.iny.  then  you  are  an 
Isolationist.  Tliat  would  be  fair  if  the  definition  stopped  there. 
But  it  doesn't  By  a  system  of  waimongering  sloganeering  that 
word  tags  you:  (1)  As  believing  that  what  happens  in  Europe 
is  no  concern  of  ours;  (2)  as  failing  to  see  that  the  British  Navy 
Is  holding  and  whittling  the  Nazis  and  therefore  that  we  must 
ally  our  efforts  with  its  own;  (3)  that  we  are  Hitlers  meat  any- 
way— no  matter  whether  we  attack  him  or  not,  and.  therefore, 
the  more  we  do  to  hurt  Hitler  and  help  his  enemies,  the  more 
we  are  doing  for  our  own  defense;  (4)  which  is  Ju.st  beginning  to 
be  said  by  extremists,  that  any  contrary  opinion  is  pra-Nazl 
pacificism. 

This  is  bewildering  bunk.  I  know  of  nobody  now  labeled  and 
libeled  as  an  "isolationist"  who  thinks  that  what  happens  in  Eurupo 
is  no  concern  of  ours — nobody  who  Is  not  aware  that  the  more 
Hitlers  enemies  can  do  to  impair  his  armed  strength  the  less  of  a 
menace  he  will  be — nobody  who  Is  not  righteously  and  indignantly 
anti-Nazi — nobody  who  does  not  believe  in  rearmament  for  total 
defense  I  know  many  who.  like  this  writer,  have  clamored  for  it 
for  years,  while  those  who  new  shout  "Isolationist"  and  are  so 
ready  to  send  our  men  or  ships  abroad  wore  like  England  and 
France,  asleep  at  the  -switch,  wasting  in  boondoggling  nouaense  our 
ample  opportunity  and  rich  resources  to  arm  to  defend  ourselves  and 
(it  may  have  boon)   to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Issues  thus  dragged  in  are  clearly  false.  These  cover  criminal 
neglect  of  national  safety  by  smearing  those  who  were  right  while 
they   were   wrong   with   a   senseless   epithet — "Isolationist." 

There  is  only  one  genume  difference  of  opinion  here  It  is 
whether  It  is  better  for  us  to  insure  war  now.  when  we  are  dis- 
gracefully unprepared,  by  committing  outright  such  acts  of  war  as 
neither  Hitler  s  nor  any  other  government  could  Ignore  or  whether 
It  is  better  to  maintain  cur  independence  while  we  intensify  our 
efforts  to  get  into  a  position  of  impregnable  defense  I  think  the 
former  course  is  suicidal  crap  shooting  with  the  destiny  of  our 
democracy. 

An  honeot  skeptic  asks  me  why  Germany  would  stand  idle  while 
America  arms?  That  l>  a  fair  question,  going  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue 

A  favorite  =aylng  of  Napoleon's  was;  "Empires  always  die  of  Indi- 
gestion" Mr  Hitler  has  swallowed  more  in  a  shorter  lime  than 
any  other  conqueror.  Overseas  campaigns  3.000  miles  away  are  not 
undertaken  without  vast  painstaking  preparation.  The  kinds  of 
military,  naval,  and  air  force  adaptable  to  the  overthrow  of  next- 
door  neighbors  by  mechanical  "blitzkrieg"  are  not  at  all  adaptable 
to  «uch  an  unprecedented  effort — and  Hitler  has  never  yet  gone  off 
half  cocked  and  unprepared. 

Even  with  complete  European  conquest,  he  has  a  tremendous  Job 
of  consolidation,  reorganization,  and  repair  before  he  could  wlllln.jly 
and  with  true  Teutonic  thoroughness  undertake  any  such  cam- 
paign so  far  away. 

1 11  admit  that  there  is  some  element  of  gamble  In  this  as.sert!on. 
but  It  IS  an  intelligent  gamble,  with  all  odds  long  in  its  favor. 
Nothing  we  can  now  contribute  will  decide  the  war  abroad  If  we 
use  the  time  probably  available  to  us  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture 
of  real  defense,  our  safety  Is  10  times  more  certain  But  there  is 
no  gamble  at  all  If  we  Insist  on  war  by  carrying  it  to  Hitler  now, 
when  we  have  little  for  attack  and  no  land  and  sur  defense 

That  is  the  only  Lssue  All  the  rest  is  fake  "flub-dub  '•  The  Re- 
publican task  of  platform  writing  Is  chiefly  to  make  that  ls.-^U3 
clear — "complete  preparedness;  no  war  now'  That  Is  the  hope  and 
belief  of  83  percent  of  our  people  It  Is  not  the  belief  of  this 
administration. 


The  W.  P.  A.  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  review  of  *.he 
hearings  on  the  Relief  Act  for  1941  discloses  some  startling 
facts,  and  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  dis- 
closes that  the  W.  P.  A.  is  seething  with  poUtics.  favoritism. 
and  a  diversion  of  relief  funds  to  employ  thousands  who  do 
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not  need  relief  and  In  the  pa3rment  of  exhorbitant  adminis- 
trative salaries  and  expense  accounts.  The  report  of  the 
committee  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  democratic  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  contains  the  following  statement, 
I  quote  from  the  report; 

The  investigation  has  divulged  many  past  misdeeds.  Some  were 
known  to  W.  P.  A.  anthorlties  and  nothing  was  done  about  them. 
•  •  •  The  category  runs  all  the  way  from  minor  abuses  to 
major  offenses  Tlie  chief  sources  of  abuse  of  public  funds  occur 
in  the  improvement  of  private  property  at  public  expense,  the 
lack  of  proper  supervision,  the  employment  <:f  persons  not  in 
need,  the  operation  of  projects  of  doubtful  public  utility,  padded 
cponsor's  contributions,  purchase  of  excess  equipment,  and  hire 
of  equipment  at  excess  rates,  operation  of  projects  on  which  a 
high  percentage  of   nonrellef  labor  Is  required — 

And  so  forth.  These  hearings  consist  of  about  2.500  pages 
and  it  is  imjxjssible  to  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
irregularities  and  abuses  shown. 

The  committee  report  also  shows — 

(at  That  many  supervisors  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  political 
pull,  for  the  political  Influence  they  can  wield;  ib)  that  many 
6UF)ervlsors  have  no  economic  need  of  their  Jobs  and  no  Interest 
In  the  program  beyond  the  wages  and  power  over  the  men;  (c) 
that  many  supervisors  are  Incompetent.  InefBclent.  and  that  when 
funds  are  cut  and  people  must  be  dropp)ed,  the  poor  project 
worker  who  is  In  need  la  dropped  and  the  wcll-flxed  superv'lsor 
Is  retained  In  his  comfortable  Job;  that  the  ordinary  project 
worker  cannot  get  a  supervisory  Job  xinless  he  has  a  pull  or  po- 
litical connection. 

The  lack  of  proper  supervision  as  set  out  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
report  is  caused  on  account  of  the  employment  of  political 
henchmen  for  these  positions,  who  in  many  cases  are  given 
this  employment  on  account  of  their  political  influence  rather 
than  on  account  of  their  ability,  and  It  is  a  rare  experience 
for  a  man  in  need  and  on  relief  to  receive  a  supervisory,  boss, 
or  timekeeper  job. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  abuses:  On  1  project  W.  P.  A. 
employed  265  relief  wcrkers  and  189  nonrclief  workers.  On 
another  project  they  employed  only  185  relief  workers,  while 
864  nonrellef  workers  were  employed.  On  another  they  em- 
ployed 221  relief  workers  and  171  nonrelief  workers.  On 
another  they  employed  17,651  relief  workers  and  5,712  non- 
relief  workers.  On  the  W.  P.  A.  building  at  the  New  York 
"World's  Fair,  which  cost  $504,103,  they  employed  only  17.7 
percent  relief  workers  and  82.3  percent  nonrellef  workers. 

A  sample  of  waste  of  relief  funds  is  shown  in  excessive  ma- 
terial purchases  by  W.  P.  A.  In  1  State  they  had  on  hand 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  unused.  6.588  long-handle 
shovels;  110  sewing  machines;  342  long-handle,  square-point 
shovels;  10  electric  grindstones;  2  electric  grinders;  157 
drinking  fountains;  185  wheelbarrows;  1.771  railroad  picks 
and  797  axes.    Tlie  report  contains  this  quotation: 

The  atKjve  are  only  samples  of  the  various  excess  material  on 
hand  in  the  warehouse  and  unused,  and  which,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  in  stock  since  1938. 

The  report  also  says: 

Large  quantities  of  wheelbarrows  were  Junked  by  cutting  their 
frames  and  wheels  with  an  acetylene  torch  and  by  splitting  or 
cutting  their  bottoms  with  an  ax  or  other  sharp  Injitrument. 

At  this  warehouse  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  nonrelief 
workers  employed.  In  1  instance  there  were  2  supervisors  to  1 
worker,  and  in  4  instances  the  supervisors'  pay  roll  exceeded 
the  workers'  pay  roll.  Another  project  shows  6  supervisors  to 
27  workers. 

On  a  household  demonstration  project,  which  contemplates 
training  girls  In  housework,  from  March  1938  to  March  1939, 
a  total  of  1.049  guests  were  served  meals  with  no  cost  to  the 
guests  and  these  guests  were  high  Government  ofScials. 
W.  P.  A.  officials,  local  politicians  and  civic  leaders,  and  their 
Wives.  This  project  also  served  free  tea  parties,  buffet 
lunches,  and  meals  for  large  groups.  There  was  no  sponsor's 
contribution  in  connection  with  the  project. 

Many  Instances  have  developed  where  the  "favored  ones" 
have  done  very  well  on  relief  employment.  One  instance  is 
John  J.  McEtenough.  From  1905  to  1914  he  was  foreman  of 
construction  and  sewer  inspector  at  $21  per  week;  from  1914 
to  1934  he  received  $2,500  per  year  as  industrial  health  inspec- 


tor. He  became  affiliated  with  W.  P.  A.,  his  first  salary  being 
$4,800  per  year.  He  has  drawn  since  February  1939.  $8,000 
per  year.    Tlie  hearings  are  full  of  such  instances. 

The  hearings  show  many  instances  where,  at  the  very  time 
relief  workers  were  being  laid  off  and  the  excuse  given  "in- 
sufficient funds,"  the  administrative  personnel  was  being 
increased  and  the  salaries  of  nonrelief  workers  being 
increased. 

Another  project  shows  a  total  of  2.078  employees;  200  were 
engaged  in  supervisory  or  clerical  duties.  The  hearings  show 
the  finding  of  correspondence  from  Federal  and  State  officials 
demanding  increase  in  numbers  on  rolls  at  or  near  election 
time,  and  the  files  show  large  numbers  of  dismissals  shortly 
after  election. 

The  W.  P.  A.  officials  devoted  time  to  politics  and  tickets  to 
political  rallies  were  sold  to  employees  during  working  hours 
through  pressure  methods.  Employees  and  persons  renting 
trucks  to  "W.  P.  A.  were  solicited  for  political  donations.  Of 
course,  we  all  remember  how  the  relief  rolls  were  greatly  in- 
crea.sed  just  before  the  1936  election  and  that  the  number 
employed  was  greatly  reduced  immediately  after  election,  and 
then  again  just  before  the  1938  election  great  numbers  were 
again  employed  only  to  be  laid  off  after  the  election;  it  is 
expected  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  just  before  election 
this  year. 

The  hearings  disclose  many  Improvements  to  privately 
owned  property  of  W.  P.  A.  officials. 

Another  project  shows  excessive  purchases  of  equipment 
which  is  now  in  warehouse,  of  3.616  wheelbarrows,  3,167 
shovels,  12.134  picks,  and  1.264  Windsor-back  chairs,  all  pur- 
chased in  1936  or  before  that  time. 

■W.  P.  A.  expended  $521,047.75  on  construction  of  a  race 
track  at  Del  Mar.  Calif.,  which  is  now  run  by  Bing  Crosby. 

At  another  warehouse  there  were  42  portable  water  coolers 
on  hand  and  41.103  boxes  of  paper  cups  on  hand,  each  contain- 
ing 150  cups;  44,183  yards  of  cloth,  purchased  by  W.  P.  A.  and 
delivered  to  the  warehouse  in  October  1938,  have  not  been 
used. 

At  another  warehouse  there  were  employed  16  supervisory 
employees  with  monthly  salaries  totaling  $1,750  while  there 
were  employed  but  61  nonsupervisory  employees  whose 
monthly  salaries  totaled  $3,328.82. 

At  the  Miami  warehouse  the  evidence  shows  that  over  a 
period  of  13  months,  from  December  1938  to  January  31.  1940. 
textile  inventories  were  increased  more  than  12  times;  namely, 
from  29,069'2  yards  to  298.512''8  yards;  the  evidence  further 
shows  that  while  these  inventories  were  increasing  the  sew- 
ing-room workers  were  being  dismissed;  also,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  corduroy  was  purchased,  stored,  and  not  used;  also  a 
large  quantity  of  90-inch  sheeting  is  stored  there  but  not 
used.  At  Miami  11  married  women  are  employed  in  admin- 
istrative positions,  all  of  whom  have  husbands  with  inde- 
pendent incomes. 

Nothwithstanding  there  were  over  250  certified  relief  clients 
awaiting  assignment  to  W.  P.  A.  in  Gainesville.  Fla.,  18  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Florida  football  squad  were  carried 
on  the  pay  roll  of  "W.  P.  A.  during  the  months,  of  June,  July, 
and  August  of  1938. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  condition  shown  on  the  projects  In 
Montana.  W.  P.  A.  employment  reached  more  than  22.000  in 
November  1936.  By  August  1937  this  employment  dropped 
to  approximately  8.000,  but  a  new  high  was  reached  just  be- 
fore the  1938  election  when  approximately  22,500  were  em- 
ployed, then  by  August  1939  this  employment  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  13.500. 

It  is  shown  that  there  are  93,500  employed  \n  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  positions,  not  including  supervisory 
officials  drawing  less  than  $1,200  per  year.  It  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  just  previous  to  the  1938  election  in  Indiana 
the  relief  rolls  were  greatly  Increased  and  immediately  after 
the  election  "W.  P.  A.  began  laying  men  off  until  they  reached 
a  low  of  40,000  in  1937:  by  April  2.  1938,  this  number  had 
Increased  to  84.931,  and  it  was  gradually  increased  imtil  on 
October  29,  1938,  a  few  days  before  the  election,  a  total  of 
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101.374  were  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  Again  they  began  laying 
workers  off  Immediately  after  the  election  and,  by  January 
28.  1939.  only  82.545  were  employed;  many  of  those  laid  o£f 
were  told  it  was  becaiise  they  voted  wrong. 

W.  P.  A.  has  expended  enormous  amounts  in  rental  for 
theaters.  The  hearings  show  they  have  paid  several  times 
as  much  as  the  theaters  were  worth,  and  expended  about 
$175 .000  to  produce  a  moving  picture  without  using  any 
relief  employees — this  all  being  done  as  a  part  of  the  propa- 
ganda propram. 

About  $300,000  of  relief  money  Is  expended  for  salaries  of 
people  engaged  In  W.  P.  A.  propaganda,  and  another  $430,000 
expended  for  printed  matter,  radio,  movies,  and  exhibits. 
W.  P.  A.  spent  $115,000  for  a  hen  house  so  as  to  produce 
72.000  dozen  eggs  per  year  in  competition  with  our  farmers. 

The  W.  P.  A.  claims  to  have  revamped  the  Federal  writers' 
project  and  advise  that  11  of  the  13  supervisory  officials  iden- 
tified as  Communists  have  been  discharged. 

Many  State  W.  P.  A.  administrators  receive  larger  salaries 
than  the  Governors  of  the  States  receive. 

Indiana  has  done  fairly  well.  The  State  administrator  of 
W.  P.  A.  receives  a  salary  greater  than  that  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  He  has  been  qtiite  a  traveler,  the  record  show- 
ing that  he  has  made  72  week-end  trips  from  Indianapolis  to 
his  home  in  Evansvllle  on  ofiQcial  travel  status;  that  he  con- 
veniently found  it  necessary  to  make  trips  to  French  Lick  at 
the  time  of  Democratic  meetings  and  to  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  the  world  series,  and  even  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby — all  these  trips  were  paid  for  on  the  per 
diem  and  mileage  basis  out  of  W.  P.  A.  funds;  and  he  goes  in 
style — he  had  an  Indiana  State  police  escort  to  the  Kentucky 
line,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  an  escort  of  Kentucky  State 
police,  who  managed  to  get  him  to  the  Derby  in  safety.  We 
surely  give  a  lot  of  attention  to  our  W.  P.  A.  ofiBcials. 

W.  P.  A.  In  Indiana  paid  $46,246  29  rental  for  a  machine 
which  had  a  value  of  only  $20,000;  they  even  hired  a  common, 
ordinary  rowboat  worth  about  $20  and  paid  a  rental  of  $30 
per  month.  Is  it  little  wonder,  with  such  expenditures,  that 
the  W.  P.  A.  show  they  have  "insufBcient  funds"? 

The  Indiana  State  administrator  received  for  travel  in  and 
out  of  the  State  a  total  of  $3,336.40.  This,  however,  is  small 
compared  with  travel  expenses  of  Howard  O.  Hunter,  deputy 
commissioner,  who,  between  December  1937  and  January  1, 
1939.  spent  only  56 '2  days  in  his  oCRclal  station.  His  legal 
residence  is  Chicago.  El.,  where  he  spent  209 '2  days  on  a  per 
diem  allowance.  Each  spring  he  traveled  at  Government 
expense  to  Louisville.  Ky..  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky  Derby. 
I  wonder  if  this  was  a  sort  of  meeting  place  for  W.  P.  A. 
ofDciais?  Mr.  Hunter  filed  travel  expenses  totaling  $17.- 
730  65. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  Divi./on  of  Information  be- 
tween July  1,  1938.  and  April  20,  1939.  expended  $38.14687. 
They  have  a  director,  a  special  reports  section,  a  special  as- 
sistant, special  writers'  unit,  photographic  unit,  radio  and 
motion-picture  distribution  unit,  race-relations  unit,  senior 
information  officer.  Information-assembly  unit,  periodical 
service  unit,  clipping-service  unit,  field-relations  section,  and 
visual -information  specialist,  employing  75  in  the  Washing- 
ton office. 

W.  P.  A.  has  refused  to  make  public  or  to  advise  Congress 
of  the  number  of  nonrelief  employees  or  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  nonrelief  employees. 

It  has  developed  that  during  the  later  part  of  1939  and  the 
early  part  of  1940  W.  P.  A.  had  a  quota  for  Indiana  of  about 
8.000  more  than  were  employed.  For  several  months  W.  P.  A. 
has  been  reducing  the  number  of  relief  workers  employed, 
claiming  "lack  of  funds."  It  is  little  wonder  they  might  be 
short  of  funds  if  you  could  go  through  the  2.500  pages  of 
hearings  and  sec  the  gross  waste  and  extravagance  of  W.  P.  A. 
administration. 

Funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  provide  relief  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  t>ecome  available  to  W.  P.  A.  July  1.  1940. 
and  over  $1,200,000,000  has  been  appropriated,  which  can  he 
expended  In  the  8  months  beginning  July  1,  1940.    John  K. 


Jennings.  Indiana  State  administrator  of  W.  P.  A.,  under  date 
of  June  19.  1940.  advised  me  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
the  effect  that  drastic  reductions  in  W.  P.  A.  rolls  be  made 
in  every  county  during  the  month  of  June,  and  that  he  was 
advised  that  "the  bill  covering  appropriations  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year — that  is.  tx?ginning  July  1.  1940 — docs  not  con- 
template providing  any  material  relief  from  the  present  em- 
ployment situation  before  the  late  fall." 

This  is  purely  politics,  and  I  may  say  of  the  lowest  tyre. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  W.  P.  A.  from  em- 
ploying as  many  as  they  desire  or  to  require  them  to  wait 
until  early  fall  to  increase  the  number  employed.  Apparently, 
those  administering  W.  P.  A.  intend  to  permit  many  of  our 
citizens.  both  young  and  old.  with  large  families,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  solve  our  unemployment  problem,  to 
suffer  and  go  without  reUef  work  for  several  months  in  order 
that  the  relief  rolls  may  again  be  loaded  just  before  election. 
It  was  hoped  that,  following  the  expose  of  the  pobtical  manip- 
ulations and  the  favoritism  and  waste  of  W.  P.  A.  adminis- 
tration, that  some  good  would  develop;  that  W.  P.  A.  officials 
would  at  least  attempt  to  administer  the  law  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  enacted;  that  is.  expend  the  money  arpro- 
priated  to  employ  those  needing  relief.  But.  apparently,  this 
Is  a  vain  hope,  and  many  have  become  firmly  convinced  that 
this  administration  will  never  administer  the  law  from  the 
relief  standpoint  but  will  continue  to  use  it  as  a  political 
footbaU.  There  is  only  one  hope  left,  and  that  is  that  in  No- 
vember the  taxpayers,  whose  money  Is  l)eing  used,  and  the 
people  who  need  this  relief  work  and  cannot  get  any  of  it. 
will  decide  to  Join  together  and  make  a  change  in  the 
administration. 


No  Intervention :  Our  People  Do  Not  Want  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22,  1940 


EDITOFUAL  FROM  THE  PHILADEXPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  today,  which  I  Ijelleve  reflects 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American  people: 

NO     INTCHVXNTION OTTB.      PEOPLK      DON'T      WANT      WAS 

This  Nation  ha-s  reached  the  fork  In  the  road. 

It  must  follow  the  road  to  the  right  or  the  road  to  the  left. 

Whichever  road  It  takes  It  must  take  it  now.  It  can  t  stand 
still 

The  road  to  the  right  Is  the  road  to  continued  peace,  a  road 
which  IS  not  altcx^ether  smooth,  but  still  Is  hedged  al>out  with  the 
ideals,  the  moralities,  and  the  Inherent  decencies  of  normal  living 

The  road  to  the  left,  a  road  which  has  no  turning,  leads  aa 
straight  as  the  arrow   flies,   inevitably  and   irrevocably,   to  war: 

War.  with  Its  unspeakable  hardships.  Its  terrors  and  filth.  Ita 
physical  tortures  and  Its  spiritual  agonies.  Its  blood  and  lust  and 
disease  and  death. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  desire  most  earnestly  to  take  the  road  to  the 
right. 

But.  strange  to  say.  In  the  face  of  all  this  country  has  learned 
through  its  own  bitter  e.'^p>erlence  with  war.  It  almost  seems  easier 
to  take  the  road  to  the  left.     Why? 

Because  there  are  forces  at  work,  more  powerful,  perhaps,  than 
we  realize,  that  are  driving  us — against  our  wiU — In  the  direction 
of  war. 

It  Is  need!es8  to  recount  In  detail  the  progressive  moves  that 
have  led  this  peace-loving  country  to  a  point  where  war  is  Just 
around  the  corner.     E\ery  thinking  person  knows  what  they  are. 

But  as  a  matter  of  immediate  moment  we  may  note  that,  not 
content  with  giving  the  Aihes  Fuch  material  aid  as  was  pot:>slbIe 
and  entirely  proper  under  the  terms  of  our  Neutrality  Act.  we  are 
now  getting  ready  to  raid  our  own  meager  warehouse  and  give 
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away  Implements  of  defense,  built  and  building — and  Imperatively 
needed — for  our  own  protection. 

We  have  made  and  are  making  elaborate  plans  for  organizing 
the  country,  rigorously  and  dynamically,  on  a  war  biisls 

We  are  planning  to  push  our  young  men  by  force  Into  training 
for  war,  although  we  are  In  no  Imminent  danger  of  war  unless  we 
bring  It  deliberately  upon  ourselves. 

We  are  witnessing  the  construction  of  a  tax  measure  which  is  to 
be  effective  (please  note)  after  we  get  Into  war 

In  a  word,  we  are  getting  all  dressed  up  for  the  big  parade  when 
the  day  comes  which  we  had  hoped  and  stUl  hope,  with  all  our 
hearts  and  souls,  will  never  arrive. 

Most  dangerot.B  of  all,  perhaps,  from  the  very  start  of  hostilities 
In  Europe  and  r.-ven  before  the  hostilities  started,  we  seem  to  have 
permitted  Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  get  the  Idea  that  we  would 
not  only  supply  them  with  all  material  aid  required,  but.  If  neces- 
sary, with  men. 

And  now  we  have  Stimson  and  Knox,  rank  Interventionists, 
going  into  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Once  more  let  us  remind  tlie  American  people  that  we  went  Into 
another  European  war  23  years  ago,  with  t>ells  ringing  and  flags 
flying  and  oraU)rs  shrieking  and  women  weeping  and  children 
crying — and  for  what? 

We  went,  they  told  us,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 

But  what  we  did — and  let  s  not  fool  ourselves — was  to  help  make 
the  world  safe  for  unemployment,  pauperism,  revolution,  despotism, 
and  dictatorship. 

We  went  to  Europe  with  high  hopes  and  more  or  less  noble  aspira- 
tions to  give  our  money  and  our  sons  to  set  the  world  right. 

We  came  l)ack  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  frightful  cargo  of  dead 
hopes,  dead  men,  and  dead  dollars. 

And  now?  Are  we  going  out  now  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Joke- 
smith's  quip  that  'They  always  come  back  for  more"? 

Not  if  we  have  Just  a  glimmer  of  light,  a  mere  modicum  of  neat- 
ness and  order  left  In  the  place  where  we  keep  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  our  brains. 

Not  If  we  stop  thinking  with  our  emotions  and  begin  to  think 
with  our  minds. 

All  right,  says  a  bystander,  but  what  would  you  have  us  do?  Sit 
on  our  thumbs  and  wait  for  someone  to  push  us  over? 

The  answer  to  that  ts  "No," 

As  a  people  we  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  us  in  a  lunatic  world  that  has  now  stopped  cutting  out 
pap>er  soldiers  and  develc^ped  a  suicide  complex. 

If.  as  we  believe,  this  ctiuntry  can  remain  an  Island  of  saiUty  In 
a  world  gone  mad.  these  things  we  must  do: 

(1)  We  must  build  up  our  defenses  with  the  least  possible  delay 
to  a  point  ol  absolute  safety,  not  reckoning  the  cost.  (If  we  do 
that,  and  do  it  in  time,  we  need  have  no  war  unless  we  ask  for  it, 
because  no  one  will  attack  us  ) 

(2)  We  must  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  every  ounce  of 
power  we  possess,  if  and  when  It  is  threatened 

(3)  We  must  call  upon  our  statesmen  to  let  us  plain  citizens 
do  the  talking,  if  talking  there  must  be,  and  themselves  think 
more  and  talk  less  about  what  Is  going  on  In  Europe  and  who  Is 
to  blame. 

If  you  think  this  rea.tonlng  Is  soimd.  we  suggest  that  you  pass  the 
word  on  to  your  representatives  In  Congress.     You  can  tell   them: 

•Take  chances.  If  you  must,  with  the  things  that  don't  imperil 
this  Nations  continued  existence,  with  the  things  that  don't 
menace  this  Nations  soul  But  take  no  chances  when  It  comes  to 
Involving  us  In  war 

"Rush  work  on  our  preparedness  plans.  I>efend  our  Interests 
uncompromisinplv  in  this  hemisphere  But  don't  meddle  or  let 
anyone  else  meddle  with  the  Frankenstein  that's  been  built  up  in 
Europe. 

"The  people  of  this  country  may  forgive  you  for  your  many 
shortcomings  in  other  respects  But  they  will  never  forgive  you 
If  you  get  them  Involved  needlessly  In  war. 

"Take  notice:   The  people  of  this  country  don't  want  war," 


The  Attorney  General  Denounces  the  Alien  Bill  to 

Deport  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  un(aer  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  RrcoRD,  I  Include  herein  a  letter 
from  United  States  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Jackson,  to  Senator  R.  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  which  that  emi- 


nent Jurist   expresses  his  considered  opinior    and  solemnly 
declares  that   the  alien  bill  to  deport  Bnd|;es  is  unsound, 
both  in  the  law  and  ethically. 
The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

Jxrst   18.    1940. 
Hon.  Richard  B    RtJSSEt-L. 

Cfiairman,  Committee  on  Immigration,  United  States  Senate, 
Washin0on.  D.  C. 
My   Dcas   Senator:   This   Is   an   answer   to   your  request    for   the 
views   ol   this   Department   concerning   the    bill    H.   R.   9766.   which 
provides; 

"To  Direct  the  Deportat.on  or  Harrt  Bridges 
"Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  the  Attorney  General  be, 
and  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  Into  custody  forth- 
with and  deport  forthwith  to  Australia,  the  country  of  which  he 
Is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien.  Harry  Ren  ton  Bridges,  whose 
presence  In   this  country  the  Congress  deems  hurtful." 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  law.  It  would  be  a  historical  de- 
parture from  an  unbroken  American  practice  and  tradition.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  that  an  act  of  Congress  has  singled  out  a 
named  Individual  for  deportation.  It  would  be  the  first  deporta- 
tion In  which  the  alien  was  not  even  accused  either  of  unlawful 
entry  or  of  unlawful  conduct  while  here.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  that  Congress,  without  changing  the  general  law.  simply 
suspended  all  laws  which  protect  a  named  Individual  and  directed 
the  Attorney  General  to  disregard  them  and  forthwith  to  deport 
"notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law."  And  It  would  be 
the  first  time  since  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  that  any  law  would  provide  for  a  deportation  without  a 
hearing  or  without,  Indeed,  the  slightest  pretense  toward  giving 
the  accused  what  our  Nation  has  long  known  as  due  process  of 
law. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  bill  upoTi  its  face  is  even 
more  Impressive  viewed  a^'ainst  its  background.  This  same  alien 
has  been  accused.  Investigated,  and  tried  at  great  length,  and  Judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  that  he  had  not  been  proved  guilty  of  the 
charges  made  against  him.  By  this  bUl  the  United  States  would 
deny  faith  and  credit  to  its  own  duly  conducted  legal  proceedings. 
We  have  In  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  De- 
partment, some  three  and  a  half  million  aliens.  One  of  our  great 
tasks  Is  to  as.slmllate  them  Into  our  native  culture:  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  deep  re.spoct  lor  our  processes  and  tradition.  How  shall 
we  teach  this  respect  If  the  Government  Itself  will  not  abide  by  a 
decision  in  an  Individual  case,  and  makes  acts  whose  nature  Is  not 
specifled.  but  which  must  have  been  lawful  when  done,  the  basis 
of  deportation  without  hearing?  What  becomes  of  equality  before 
the  law.  of  tlie  impersonal  and  impartial  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment, if  it  Is  to  select  unpopular  persons  to  suffer  disadvantage  or 
punl.shment? 

I  do  not  now  consider  whether  such  a  law  would  violate  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  congressional  enactment  of  bills 
of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  the  provision  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  which  declares  that  "ro  person  •  •  •  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  ol  law  "  I  do  not 
now  try  to  determine  whether  the  language  of  this  act  would  work 
an  unconstitutional  su^peutlon  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Nor 
do  I  inquire  as  to  any  breach  of  treaty  engagements  to  render 
fair  treatment  to  nationals  of  friendly  powers  lawfully  in  this 
country.  The  law  makes  me  legal  advisor  only  to  the  President  and 
the  execiitive  departments,  and  my  predecessors  have  held  that 
they  coiild  not  with  propriety  also  render  legal  opinion  to  a  separate 
branch  ol  the  Government.  ^  _  »». 

But  apart  from  any  question  of  power,  I  cannot,  as  head  of  the 
Department  affected  by  this  bill,  answer  with  anything  less  than 
emphatic  disapproval,  your  request  for  views  upon  it. 

The  Congress  has  almost  unlimited  powers  over  aliens.  It  has 
embodied  Its  policies  In  general  laws.  U  it  Is  convinced,  as  I  am. 
that  recent  experiences  show  the  need  for  additional  safeguards, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  them.  We.  who  are  administratively 
responsible  for  dealing  with  these  problems,  have  advocated  greater 
legislative  precautions  But  there  is  no  condition,  existing  or 
threatened,  which  needs  arbitrary  legUslatlon  prescribing  no  rule 
ol  conduct  but  merely  Imposing  banishment  by  legislative  flat. 
The  interests  of  this  service  can  be  beet  protected  by  enactment  of 
clear  and  fair  rules  of  conduct,  that  aliens  may  know,  so  that  those 
who  obev  may  be  unmolested  and  those  who  disobey  may  be  ex- 
pelled And  let  any  man  be  heard  In  his  own  behalf  before  he  Is 
doomed  to  exile. 

Harry  Bridges  may  be  all  that  this  bill  Implies  of  him.  But  cer- 
tainly he  does  not  deserve  a  place  In  our  history  as  a  martyr.  He 
Is  Insignificant  compared  to  the  Issues  presented  by  this  bill.  Our 
forefathers  objected  to  a  government  where  "whatever  pleased  the 
prince  had  the  force  of  law,"  The  report  of  the  House  committee 
comes  close  to  reverting  to  this  when  it  says  that  deportation 
"without  a.'^.'Jlgnlng  any  reason  Is  Inherent  and  asserted  by  this  bill." 
As  an  American  I  would  not.  for  the  sake  of  my  own  liberty,  deny 
the  protection  of  uniform  and  Indlscrimlnatory  laws,  and  of  fair 
hearings  to  even  the  humblest  or  meanest  of  men.  As  an  official 
of  the  United  States  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  do  other  than 
recommend  strongly  against  this  bill. 
With  jjersonal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  Robekt  H.  Jaciison. 

Attorney  General. 
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Whither  Are  We  Bound? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22,  1940 


)rrORIAL  FROM  THE  8UNBURY    (PA.)   DAILY  rm* 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  R«co«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sunbury  Dally  Item: 

I  From  the  Sunbury  Dally  Item  of  June  20.  1940] 

WHrrHKB  AJLM  WX  BOUND* 

la  the  plan  announced  In  Washington  for  regimenting  American 
boys  and  glrla  for  a  year  of  training  and  discipline  intended  as 
a  foretMte  <rf  the  much-dlscuaaed  M  day.  the  skeleton  work  of 
which  waa  built  dxirlng  the  past  several  years?  M  day.  or 
mobilization  day,  you  will  recall,  contemplated  under  the  guise  of 
emergency,  aasumptlon  of  all  powers  of  Government  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  a  dictatorship  in  fact  If  not  In  name,  a  cen- 
tralization of  authority  In  one  stroke  such  as  has  been  attempted 
In  a  variety  of  measures  defeated  by  Congress  In  recent  years  at 
the  Insistent  demand  of  the  public 

This  is  not  a  time  for  quibbling  or  for  acrimonious  partisan 
debate.  The  Nation  not  only  asks  but  demands  the  utmost  speed 
In  the  building  of  defenses,  orderly  preparation  along  well-defined 
lines,  but  It  wants,  and  Is  entitled,  to  a  clear  chart  of  the  course 
to  he  followed.  It  wants,  and  the  safety  of  the  Nation  requires. 
less  of  the  growing  war  hysteria,  less  of  the  day-to-day  commit-  j 
ments  of  the  Nation  to  far-reaching  policies  without  the  knowl-  I 
edge  or  consent  of  Congress 

A  prominent  educator  who  has  been  active  In  the  student  peace 
movement  In  recent  years  writes  the  Dally  Item:  1 

"I  am  all  for  adequate  national  defense,  but  I  have  seen  no  plan 
for  the  coordination  of  defense  preparations.  Clearly,  the  coor- 
dination of  Nazi  air.  army,  and  naval  forces  gave  them  the  vic- 
tory In  Norway,  and  Is  winning  for  them  In  the  west.  Why  dees 
not  the  administration  enlighten  us  on  Its  plans? 

"We  are  not  ready  to  fight  For  this  reason  alone — and  a  very 
practical  one  It  Is — we  must  stay  out  In  reference  to  the  "Stop 
Hitler  Now'  movement,  the  New  Y^rk  World-Telegram  asks  the  very 
pertinent  question.    Stop  him  with  what — our  ftsts?' 

"Certain  elements  are  trying  to  stampede  the  people  Into  war. 
It  has  been  amazing  to  me  to  read  so  many  belligerent  commence- 
ment addresses  by  presidents  of  eastern  universities,  by  Conant,  cf 
Harvard;  Fox.  of  Union;  and  others  They  not  only  demanded  ade- 
quate national  defense,  which  we  al  desire,  but  also  intervention. 
How  can  they  forget  so  soon  the  wounded,  the  gassed,  and  the 
shell-shocked,  the  broken  hearts,  resulting  from  the  last  war?  Is 
all  this  not  so  Important  to  us  that  we  must  wage  another  crusade 
to  save  democracy  when  we  know  that  the  cnly  way  to  save  It  for 
the  United  States  Is  by  providing  adequate  defense  and  solving  our 
social  problems? 

"Should  we  declare  war.  let  It  be  In  a  period  of  sanity  and  real- 
ism, not  In  a  moment  of  emotional  hysteria  " 

National  unity  is  the  first  need  In  the  present  situation,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  encouraging  discord  and  loss  of  confidence 
than  through  Impulsive  thought  and  action,  as  exemplified  in  explo- 
sive extemporaneous  utterances  in  Washingtcn.  the  covert  transfer 
of  American  torpedo  boats  to  the  British  Navy,  secret  agreements 
on  war  material  prices,  and  hints  of  youthful  labor  battalions. 
Abst>lute  frankness  Is  the  answer  The  people  of  these  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know  whither  they  are  bound. 


War  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


KDITORIAL  PROM  THE  TACOMA   (WASH  )    NEWS  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  including  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 


ject of  war  hysteria  which  appeared  in  the  largest  daily  news- 
paper in  my  district.  In  this  editorial  the  senior  Senator 
from  otir  State.  Senator  Bone,  Is  panegyrized  for  his  attitude 
and  speeches  in  the  other  body  and  we  are  cautioned  against 
becoming  victims  of  a  hysteria.  I  urge  the  careful  reading 
of  this  editorial  as  an  expression  of  a  viewpoint  entertained 
by  vast  masses  of  the  American  people  who  are  too  often 
inarticulate  in  letting  their  feelings  become  known. 

Back  here  in  the  East,  particularly  in  the  National  Capital, 
many  of  us  are  insulated  against  the  plain  people  at  home. 
If  one  were  to  read  the  columnists  In  the  metropolitan  press 
and  be  influenced  by  the  editorials  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  east,  one  would  quickly  be  inclined  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  declaration  of  war;  but  let  no  one  be  hoodwinked 
by  that.     The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 

[Prom  the  Tacoma  (Wash  )  News  Tribune  of  June  8,  1940J 

WAX    HTSTERIA 

Senator  Homeb  T  Bone,  of  this  State  sounded  a  much-needed 
word  of  caution  at  Washington,  D  C.  in  his  appeal  against  speeches 
in  the  upp>er  Hou.se  which  are  designed  to  whip  up  war  hysteria 
Especially  blameworthy  along  these  lines  have  been  recent  inflam- 
matory  proposals    by   Senator   .   one    of    the   administration 

leaders 

If  Senator had  his  way.  our  Navy  would  already  be  engaged 

in  the  war  against  Germany  and  our  boys  would  be  drafted  for 
Immediate  service  overseas.  Other  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  echoed  this  viewpoint  until  these  speeches  give  every  indica- 
tion of  a  deliberate  plan  to  put  this  country  Into  the  war  at  once 
and  start  our  boys  going  overseas.  Just  as  they  did  in  1917. 

Senator  Bone  asserted  it  was  time  to  clarify  the  picture  and  put 
an  end  to  this  hysteria  "Otherwise.  '  he  cautioned,  "we  are  going 
to  be  charged  here  with  doing  things  that  permit  public  sentiment 
to  be  inflamed  so  that  this  country  is  pushed  into  the  vortex  of 
war." 

Senator  Bonh  calls  for  more  frankness  and  less  camouflage  In  the 
present  situation  "If  we  are  going  to  war."  he  says,  "let  us  say  so 
and  not  finally  edge  the  American  people  slowly  and  carefully  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  precipice,  only  some  day  to  have  them  wake  up 
and  find  themseU-es  slipping  downhill,  where  they  cannot  save 
themselves." 

Proper  defen.se  s'eps  are.  of  course,  necessary  In  an  emergency. 
No  one  questions  the  wl.«dom  of  putting  our  Army  and  Navy  in 
condition  to  defend  this  country,  as  we  should  have  done  5  years 
ago  However,  this  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  Imme- 
diate American  participation  In  the  war  overseas. 

Our  unpreparedness  Is  so  great  that,  even  If  we  got  ln*o  the  war 
at  the  present  time,  we  could  probably  do  little  to  save  the  Allies. 
as  it  would  take  many  months  to  arm  and  equip  any  expeditionary 
force  which  w?  might  send  abroad. 

Meanwhile  the  American  people  should  know  Just  what  steps  arc 
being  taken  toward  our  Involvement  in  the  struggle.  If  we  are 
again  led  Into  the  war.  as  In  1917.  the  country  should  realize  clearly 
the  vast  sacrifices  In  life  and  property  which  such  a  path  of  involve- 
ment would  mean. 


Roo.sevelt  or  I'eace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RO\^'LAND  R    PETERS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  article  by  Rowland  R.  Peters, 
editor,  Bucyrus  iOhio>  Telegraph-Forum,  which  appeared  in 
that  publication  June  11.  1940, 

I  think  the  inclusion  of  this  article  in  the  Record  is  very 
appropriate  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  next 
Monday  at  Philadelphia  definite  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  question  of  "Roosevelt  or  Peace." 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Bucyrus  (Ohio)   Telegraph-Porum.  June  11,  IMO) 

ROOSEVELT    OB    PEACE 

It  has  been  apparent  for  3  years,  more  apparent  In  recent  montha 
and  dangerously  apparent  at  this  hour  that  the  time  is  nearlng  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  choose  Ijetween  Pranklin  Roose- 
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^^t  ftnd  peace.  So  long  aa  he  remains  tbe  head  of  the  American 
OoTemment  our  chances  of  staying  out  of  Europe's  hell  will 
ooDtmue  to  dimlnlah  a«  they  have  been  dlralnlahing  in  pa£t 
months. 

Thoee  who  have  scoffed  at  charges  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  making 
every  effort  to  set  himself  up  as  a  one-man  government  and  that 
be  is  thinking  of  America's  security  in  terms  of  politics  instead 
of  terms  of  dead  and  wounded  sxirely  must  have  a  reversal  of 
opinion  after  hearing  his  CharlottesvUle  address  last  night  He 
reduced  the  United  States  from  a  neutral  nation  to  a  nonbellig- 
erent country  to  the  same  status  held  by  Italy  until  the  dictator 
of  that  country  enrolled  his  people  in  war  yesterday  noon 

Mr  Roosevelt  told  both  Germany  and  Italy  that  America  la 
solidly  behind  the  Alllee  He  has  been  telling  them  that  for 
months,  but  last  night  s  pronouncement  was  in  the  strongest 
language  yet  employed.  He  definitely  and  most  unnecessarily  cast 
the  United  StaU^s  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  He  spoke  as  he  has 
no  right  to  Fpeak  He  spoke  as  a  dictator  instead  of  as  a  President 
of  130.000.000  people  who.  although  In  sympathy  with  the  allied 
cause,  reallae.  as  does  he.  that  such  forthright  pronouncements  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  strengthening  of  hatred  that  already 
exists  in  Europe  toward  this  country,  a  hatred  that  has  been 
cultivated  by  Pranklin  Roosevelt  since  the  day  he  made  his  outer- 
drive  speech  In  Chicago  When  one  man  presumes  the  right  to 
endanger  the  lives  and  welfare  of  130,000.000  people  it  Is  time  to 
strip  him  of  all  power. 


The  Agricultural  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  Is  a 
very  important  industry  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

This  district  has  more  than  23.000  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
United  States,  upon  which  live  some  of  the  finest  people  in 
the  Nation,  and  the  products  of  these  farms  are  as  fine  in 
quality  as  any  in  the  world.  These  farmers  till  more  than 
2.000.000  acres  of  soil  each  year,  and  they  contribute  over 
15.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  5.500,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
oats.  236.833  bushels  of  potatoes,  32,248,805  gallons  of  milk. 
1.083.886  pounds  of  butter.  702.100  pounds  of  wool.  6.930,613 
dozen  eggs,  and  many  other  products  annually. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  very  much  interested  in  agri- 
culture. It  contributes  directly  to  the  support  of  about 
100.000  of  the  people  I  represent  and  the  entire  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  almost  every  resident  of  every  city  and 
village  in  the  district  is  indirectly  supported  by  agriculture. 
These  people  are  vitally  interested  in  governmental  policies 
and  problems  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer.  Producing  large  quantities  of  farm  products  is  one 
thing,  but  finding  a  profitable  market  for  them  is  quite 
another  thing.  Farm  income  has  been  at  a  shameful  level 
in  recent  years,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is 
that  the  American  market,  our  home  market,  and  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  no  longer  belongs  to  the  American 
farmer. 

In  recent  years  this  administration  has  gradually  been 
turning  it  over  to  farmers  of  foreign  nations.  The  blame 
for  ttus  cannot  be  escaped  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
trade-agreement  policy  of  this  administration  has  permit- 
ted— yes.  it  has  innted  foreign  countries  to  import  competi- 
tive farm  products,  many  of  them  without  paying  any  duty, 
at  very  low  prices  in  direct  competition  with  our  farmers' 
products.  They  have  lowered  duties  from  25  percent  to  50 
percent  on  the  foreign-produced  farm  products  which  com- 
pete with  the  products  of  the  farmers  of  my  congressional 
district. 

Our  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  put  new 
farm  land  into  production.  At  the  same  time  it  is  paying 
billions  of  dollars  to  our  farmers  to  curtail  production, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  encouraging  the  importation  of 


vast  quantities  of  these  same  crops  from  abroad.  What  one 
department  attempts  to  do  is  entirely  offset  by  what  an- 
other department  does.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  New  Dealers  to  convince  our  farmers  that  they  are 
benefited  by  the  administration's  trade  policies  and  that  our 
imports  of  farm  products  are  imimportant.  A  different 
story,  however,  is  told  by  the  facts.  Our  imports  of  com- 
petitive farm  products  averaged  $537,198,000  annually  diUT' 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  In  the  United  States  the  aver- 
age acreage  In  cultivation  was  341,000.475  during  these 
years.  The  average  of  crops  grown  per  acre  was  $16.02,  and 
the  acreage  displaced  by  comp>etitive  farm  imports  for  this 
period  was  33.533.000  acres  per  year.  It  does  not  sound 
like  an  unimportant  matter.  The  value  of  all  crops  grown 
in  my  congressional  district  during  1938  was  less  than  $18.- 
000.000.  about  3  percent  of  this  amoimt.  For  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  the  amount  was  less  than  $165,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  all  crops  grown  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Flhode  Island  during  1938  was 
only  $533,000,014  In  1939  we  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries into  this  cotmtry  competitive  farm  products  amounting 
to  $616,149,000.  The  amount  of  land  on  American  farms 
which  has  been  displaced  by  competitive  Imports  is  larger 
than  the  reduction  in  acreage  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  New  Deal. 

It  can  rightly  be  seen  that  while  the  Government,  under 
the  guise  of  soil  conservation,  is  paying  the  farmers  approx- 
imately $500,000,000  to  reduce  acreage  and  production,  it 
Is  not  only  permitting  but  actually  encouraging  competitive 
imports  valued  at  a  greater  amount. 

It  must  be  agreed  that  our  agricultural  condition  would 
greatly  improve  if  the  American  market  was  preserved  for 
the  American  farmer.  To  illustrate  how  our  farmers'  mar- 
kets have  been  taken  away,  and  to  impress  more  clearly  on 
the  people  of  my  district  the  significance  of  this  competitive 
importation.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  average 
annual  yield  of  principal  farm  products  in  the  10  counties 

I  represent.  I  am  going  to  show  the  import  figures  for 
some  of  these  crops  and  suggest  that  they  be  compared 
with  the  figures  in  the  table  which  appears  below. 

Corn  is  the  No.  1  crop  in  my  district  and  In  the  State  of 
Indiana.  In  1931.  before  this  administration  came  into  power, 
and  before  the  present  trade  policy  went  into  effect,  we  im- 
ported only  335,000  bushels  of  corn.  In  1936.  after  the  present 
administration  came  Into  power  and  its  trade  policies  were  put 
into  effect,  we  imported  86.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  about  255 
times  as  much.  Some  of  the  best  corn  country  in  the  United 
States  is  in  my  congressional  district;  but  it  would  take  the 
farmers  of  my  district  about  6  years  to  produce  that  amount 
of  corn.  Wheat  is  a  large  crop  in  my  district.  Wheat  im- 
ports totaled  3.829.000  bushels  in  1938.  and  in  1939  we  im- 
ported 10.747.000  bushels  of  foreign  wheat,  an  increase  of 
280  percent.  In  1938  we  imported  only  7,183  bushels  of  oats, 
but  in  1939  we  imported  4,293,000  bushels  of  oats.  In  1938  we 
imported  126.000  bu.-iheLs  of  barley;  in  1939  we  imported  776,- 
000  bushels.  In  1938  we  imported  45.820.000  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, while  in  1939  we  imported  93,859,000  pounds.  In  1938 
we  imported  104,274  pounds  of  raw  wool;  in  1939  we  Imported 
over  245.970,000  pounds.  In  1934  we  imported  59.000  head  of 
cattle;  the  amount  of  imports  was  increased  to  424,022  head 
in  1938  and  to  753.570  head  in  1939.  In  1932  our  imports  of 
pork  amounted  to  only  34.000  poimds,  while  in  1937  we  im- 
ported 16,500.000  pounds.  I  think  you  all  remember  when  the 
President  ordered  the  Navy  Department  to  buy  its  corned 
beef  from  Argentina,  and  attempted  to  justify  it  with  the 
statement  that  Argentine  corned  beef  was  cheaper  and  better. 

II  probably  is  cheaper,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  grows  better 
beef  than  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  we  can- 
not have  farm  prosperity  if  our  farmers  have  to  compete  with 
the  cheaply  produced  beef  of  foreign  countries. 

The  products  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
are  produced  under  American  cost  standards,  and  at  one  time 
were  sold  on  the  American  market  at  a  fair  price.    Today 
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our  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  at  far  below  the  cost  of 
production  In  direct  competition  with  low-cost  farm  products. 
The  farmers  of  my  congressional  district  have  been  robbed 
of  their  Just  rights,  their  home  market  has  been  taken  from 
them,  and  no  new  markets  have  been  provided  to  replace  the 
home  market.  The  protection  they  once  received  from  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  Government  has  vanished. 
No  wonder  our  farmers  feel  they  "have  been  sold  down  the 
river." 

In  1932  Candidate  Roosevelt,  in  making  a  bid  for  the  farmer 
vote,  promised  the  American  farmers  he  would  protect  their 
home  market.  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  he  said — I 
quote : 


I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm  prod- 
uct.s  I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered  To  do  so 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  my  farm  program,  and  every  farmer 
knows  it  and  will  not  be  deceived. 

After  election  he  conveniently  forgot  about  this  as  well  as 
many  other  promises.  He  has  drastically  reduced  tariff  duties 
on  163  competitive  farm  products  and  is  inviting  farm  pro- 
ducers to  flood  our  market  with  products  cheaply  produced 
on  foreign  soil. 

The  New  Deal  should  return  the  American  market  to  our 
farmers.  This  market  has  a  greater  purchasing  power  than 
any  500.000.000  people  in  the  world.  It  is  the  richest  and 
best  market  in  the  world,  and  should  be  returned  to  the  people 
Vfho  developed  it. 
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OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  housb:  of  represkntatives 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    PORTLAND    OREGONIAN 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  for  June  19.  1940: 

I  From  the  Oregonian  of  June  19.  1940] 

THE    .\GK     or    MACHINES 

Germany's  terms  to  France — not  the  surface  terms,  the  words, 
but  the  conditions  actually  imposed  upon  the  vanquished — may 
well  fix  the  tenor  of  human  life  for  ages. 

America  Is  still  untouched  Hitler  will  die.  Nothing  is  pjer- 
manent  except  change.  These  conquerors  who  strut  across  the 
stage  will  be  gone  presently  All  that  Is  true.  But  it  is  also 
true  th.-it  man  is  at  some  tremendous  crisis  In  his  histor>'.  as 
heavy  with  possibilities  as  the  industrial  revolution  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  Europe  at  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  .\nd 
Hitler — for  Mussolini  is  only  a  voice  at  the  conference  table — 
will  decide  the  morals  with  which  this  new  era  of  mankind  gets 
under  way. 

If  he  will  not  grant  "peace  with  honor" — if  he  reduces  the 
French  to  the  slave  status  of  the  Poles,  and  with  them  the  Bel- 
i{tans.  Dutch.  Danes.  Norwegians — it  means  that  he  intends  to 
face  Britain,  the  United  States.  Russia,  and  Japan  for  the  ma.stery 
of  the  world,  using  mechanized  German  warriors  supported  by 
labor  battalions  formed  from  the  beaten.  It  means  that  the 
old  style  war  and  peace  are  gone  from  this  civilization.  We  no 
longer  can  flght  and  afterward  be  reconciled,  to  live  and  fight 
another  time  That  has  been  the  European  peoples  way  up 
to  now  Extinction  of  the  enemy  ha;?  never  been  the  thought. 
Victory  has  meant  only  temporary  advantage.  It  has  meant  the 
upbuilding  of  one  empire  and  the  stripping  of  another  Not 
even  Napoleon  sought  to  turn  the  conquered  Germans  or  Aus- 
trians  or  Italiaus  into  dull   and   herded  labor   lorces.    Our  pa&t 


has  been  bloody  and  often  cruel,  but  at  least  there  has  been 
sportsman-ship  and  an  underlying   comradeship  of  European   man. 

Something  strange  and  degrading  and  forever  daneerou.s  has 
been  brought  into  this  traditional  scene  by  Hitler  Perhaps  he 
Is  not  the  creator  of  this  new  thing  We  doubt  that  he  is.  It 
Is  more  realistic  to  say  he  has  been  created  by  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  under  his  leadership  Germany  has 
shown  the  world  the  possibilities  Inherent  in  perfect  harmony 
between  men  and  machines.  The  age  through  which  we  have  Jast 
passed,  from  the  industrial  revolution  to  the  present,  has  been 
In  truth  an  "industrial"  age.  We  have  tinkered  with  tools  and 
excitedly  fashioned  marvelous  machines;  we  have  built  planes  to 
flock  through  the  skie.s.  swift  ships  for  the  sea;  we  talk  around 
the  earth;  cur  factories,  with  their  precision  Instruments,  are 
wondrous  beyond  any  one  mans  imaginings.  They  had  to  be  put 
together,  laboriously,  piece  by  piece,  by  the  eQorta  of  millions  oX 
specialists. 

But  it  remained  for  the  Germans — mechanical  by  training  and 
by  bent  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  bitterly  searching  for  a 
way  of  revenge  upon  their  former  conquerors— to  shove  us.  In  one 
horrible  military  campaign,  from  the  industrial  age  to  the  age  of 
the  machine 

They,  the  Germans,  had  surrendered  themselves  to  absolute 
legimentation.  And  this  obedience  enabled  the  militar>-  com- 
manders to  develop,  for  the  first  time,  an  absolute  coordination 
of  men  and  machines,  so  Increasing  the  force  of  the  latter  far 
beyond  what  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

Every  description  of  German  advances  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  tells  this  same  stcry  over  and  over  again.  Here  came  the 
squadrons  of  bombers,  systematically  attacking  concentrations, 
supply  dumps,  hangars,  and  finally  the  infantry  positions  them- 
selves, so  that  the  defenders  had  to  keep  their  heads  down.  Then 
as  the  German  light  tanks  advanced,  the  planes  moved  up  and 
down  the  defense  positions  spraying  machine-gun  bullets.  Behind 
the  light  tanks  were  the  giant  ones,  the  moving  forts,  with  both 
artillery  and  machine  guns,  •  •  •  And  all  this  with  a  dreadful, 
routine  perfection,  as  though  the  men  were  extensions  of  the  levers 
they  pulled  and  the  wheels  they  turned.  For  the  first  tune,  under 
battle  conditions,  men  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  machines 
as  men  of  the  past  ages  belonged  to  their  horses. 

It  is  no  use  denying  the  German  devils  their  due  In  thi,=;  respect. 
But  we  do  not  need  to  be  nervous  about  it.  They  have  scored 
a  break-through  en  the  continent  by  their  innovations.  It  is 
po.s.sible  they  may  succeed  against  Britain  also,  even  though  .so  far 
they  have  only  proved  themselves  in  land  attack,  which  always 
has  been  their  pre<x;cupatlon.  But  the  principles  of  their  attack 
are  essentially  simple,  not  difficult  to  catch  up  with,  for  such  a 
country  as  the  United  States,  with  machine  possibilities  beyond 
their  own  and  with  better  men.  With  us.  however,  it  has  become 
a  question  of  clear-sightedness,  d-clsive  action  and  sacriflco  If 
we  have  patience  with  our  Chamberlains,  the  true  age  of  the 
machines  will  strike  us  before  we  have  prepared  to  turn  It  aside. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Saturday,  June  22,  1940 


COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS    BY   DR.    GEORGE    NORLIN 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  have  the  honor  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  commencement  address  delivered  June  10.  1940,  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  by  Dr.  George  Norlin.  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  Tlie  address  con- 
stitutes a  document  of  ringing  relevance  to  the  crisis  of  the 
hour.  Dr.  Norlin.  from  residence  in  Germany,  knows 
whereof  he  ?pe?ks  as  touching  pressing  dangers  to  our  way 
of  life.  From  the  purest  patriotism,  he  knows,  too,  whereof 
he  speaks  as  touching  the  priceless  heritage  of  all  un- 
chained hearts.  His  has  been  for  years  a  valiant  voice  cry- 
ing against  the  danger  of  lethargy  and  the  illusion  of  isola- 
tionism. His  professional  life  has  been  tinctured  with  the 
quintessence  of  patriotism,  and  his  ripened  wisdom  carries 
all  the  courage  of  Valiant  for  Truth,  whom  he  here  com- 
mends to  junior  and  senior  partners  in  the  precious  citizen- 
ship of  America. 

VALIANT   FOR    TBTTTH 

(By   Dr.    George   Norlin.   commencement.   University   of   Wyoming, 

June    10.   1940) 

I  have  taken  my  subject  and  my  text  from  an  old  book,  about  300 
years  old  now  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  who  are  today  graduat- 
ing from  this  university  are  familiar  with  It.  I  would  guess  that  I 
could  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Yet  its  language  and 
Imagery  have  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  speech.  It  has  been 
translated  into  75  languages  and  dialects.  When  I  was  a  boy. 
It  and  the  Bible  formed  the  essential  nucleus  of  any  hou.schold 
library.  It  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  vitamin  in  the  mental 
diet  of  ycuth.  and  it  had  a  greater  circulation  than  its  aiilitype, 
Mem  Kiunpf.  today. 

The  book  was  written  by  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  a  brave 
testimony  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  It.  He  was  a  di.s.sentcr  from 
the  established  Church  of  England,  and  he  expiated  that  crime  by 
12  years  in  an  English  Jail.  During  this  Imprisonment  he  occu- 
pied him.'self  with  making  Fhoelaces  to  support  his  family  and 
with  the  wilting  of  Pilgrim's  P»rogress. 

Tlie  book  has  in  It  the  Delectable  Motintalns.  which  Is  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  the  pilgrim's  march.  But  there  Is  also  the 
"slough  of  dc!=p<md."  the  "castle  of  doubt,"  the  "giant  despair." 
"savage  beasts."  all  manner  of  "foul  fields  '  and  poisonous  prt  pa- 
gandu.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tests  and  trials,  where 
everywhere  unclean  hands  reached  cut  to  drag  him  from  the  path 
of  truth.  thiTC  is  one  who  docs  not  faint,  who  does  not  lie  down, 
who  stands  his  ground  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  who  is 
valiant  for  truth. 

Should  you  by  any  chance  desire  to  get  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, you  might  rummage  for  it  in  a  second-hand  book  store  in 
some  remote  alcove  wh(  re  dead  Immortals  rest  in  peace;  and  should 
ycu  by  any  chance  desire  to  seek  out  Valiant  for  Truth — I  mean 
the  backbone  to  look  truth  unflinchingly  in  the  face,  to  live  by  it. 
and.  if  necessary,  to  die  for  it — you  might  ccme  across  it  in  the 
rubbish  of  a  civilization  which  existed  before  mighty  empires,  hell- 
bent for  war.  i.ad  spurned  the  way  of  truth  and  peace  and  sanc- 
tioned their  wild-beast  aggressions  by  a  million  tongues  of  lying 
propaganda,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  truth  still  glim- 
mered, horrified,  aghast,  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  shaken 
In  our  own  faith,  and  Incapable  of  resolute  action  in  the  face 
of  a  physical  brutlshnefs  directed  by  the  brutishness  in  the  heart 
of  men.  The  material  destruction,  the  wholesale  slaughter  is  bad 
enough,  but.  more  terrible  still.  Is  the  devastation  wrought  in 
human  sculs — for  the  lamps  of  truth  are  blackened  out  and  we  are 
living  in  the  age  of  l.es. 

When  I  visited  Munich  in  the  early  summer  of  1932.  I  found  the 
university  for  which  that  city  Is  famous  closed  because  the  student 
rioting  within  its  halls  made  any  academic  procedure  impos,sible. 
The  trouble  beaan  when  a  professor  of  history,  true  to  his  calling 
as  a  high  priest  of  truth,  tried  to  discuss  objectively  the  Treaty  of 
■Versailles,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  settlements  and  treaties 
made  after  prolonged  and  bitter  warfare  are  not  written  in  the  milk 
cf  human  kindness  and  citing  In  evidence  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  which  Germany  Imposed  on  Russia  m  the  course  of  the 
World  War, 

Now.  In  the  Interest  of  truth,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  those.  If  any 
such  there  b.\  who  think  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Versailles 
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Treaty  Justify  the  Germany  of  today  in  trampling  underfoot  every 
vestige  of  decency  and  honor — I  wish  to  suggest  that  you  compare 
that  much  maligned  treaty,  as  the  Munich  profe.-yior  did.  with  the 
treaty  cf  Brest-Litovsk,  You  may  find  that  the  Versailles  Treaty 
is  in  comparison  as  merciful  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.  Also. 
I  would  have  you  Imagine  what  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  of  two  decades  ago  would  hav'^  been  like  if  Germany 
had  dictated  its  terms.  You  might  then  be  in  a  position  to  picture 
what  the  world  in  which  you  live  will  be  like  if  the  war  now  In 
progress  shcu'd  end  in  a  Pax  Germanica 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  poiny  What  I  want  to  emphasize  Is 
that  as  early  as  1932,  some  months  before  Hitler  came  into  power, 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world  was  closed  because  one  of 
its  professors  wa.s  valiant  for  truth.  He  was  telling  the  truth  objec- 
tively. He  lost  his  Job.  and  he  was  but  the  forerunner  of  many. 
When  in  the  following  January  Hitler  came  Into  power,  every  pro- 
fessor In  every  German  university  who  dealt  with  truth  objectively 
lost  his  Job  and  in  moft  cases  was  punished  for  his  crime.  For 
there  was  instituted  with  the  triumph  of  Hitler  what  they  called 
frankly  the  nationalization,  the  Germanlzatlon  of  truth — truth 
made  in  Germany, 

The  truth  as  it  Is  now  taught  In  Germany  Is  that  In  the  last 
World  War  Germany  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  wa.s  the  innocent  object  of  a  world  conspiracy  to 
crush  a  superior.  God-chosen  race  which  has  never  been  defeated, 
which  can  never  be  defeated,  and  whose  divine  mission  It  Is  to 
Impose  its  civilization  by  force  of  arms  upon  all  the  Inferior  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

That  is  but  a  sample  of  truth  made  in  Germany  I  cannot  take 
the  time  here  to  trace  the  progres.sive  steps  of  the  Germanlzatlon 
of  truth  as  I  saw  it  on  the  ground  in  1933  and  have  heard  of  it 
through  German  mouths  the  last  7  years,  I  mu.st  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  what  the  Nazis  call  their  world  philosophy,  their 
Weltanschauung,  is  such  a  tissue  of  blatant  lies  that  it  is  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world  how  even  a  brown  shirt  could  take  the 
madness  of  it  seriously,  unless  we  accept  Hitler's  word  that  any 
lie.  no  matter  how  Incredible  or  fantastic,  is  made  true  by  loud 
and  a.ssiducus  repetition. 

No  less  astounding  is  the  phenomenon  of  statesmen  and  peoples 
of  other  countries  putting  any  faith  whatever  In  the  word  of  a 
man  who  frankly  says  in  his  Meln  Kampf  that  It  Is  the  part  of 
state.smanship  to  deceive  and  mislead  not  only  other  peoples  but 
one's  own  people  whenever  lies  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  ruling 
power,  and  who  has  in  fact  been  marching  toward  his  goal  over 
roads  paved  with  broken  oaths.  He  lied  to  Austria:  he  lied  to 
Czechoslovakia;  he  lied  to  England  and  France;  he  lied  to  Poland; 
he  lied  to  Belgium;  he  lied  to  Luxemburg;  he  lied  to  Norway: 
he  lied  to  Denmark;  he  lied  to  Holland;  and  now.  in  the  breaking 
of  his  solemn  covenants  and  in  devastating  neutral  and  innocent 
countries  with  fire  and  sword,  he  Justifies  his  fiendish  course  by 
forging  white  papers  to  show  that  he  is  merely  taking  them  under 
his  protection  to  rescue  them  from  being  violated  by  the  Allied 
Powers.  Satan  wa.«  once  said  to  be  the  father  cf  lies,  but  he  has 
abdicated  in  favor  of  one  greater  than  he. 

So  now  we  have  truth  made  in  Germany,  truth  made  in  Rus- 
sia, truth  made  in  Italy,  truth  made  in  Japan--truth  made  out  of 
whole  cloth  to  Justify  whatever  savagery  they  may  desire  to  per- 
petrate They  have  even  claimed  that  CJod  is"  with  them,  and  now 
they  are  sure,  for  did  not  Napoleon  point  out  that  "God  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions"? 

And  we  have  also  truth  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  for 
we.  too.  have  fashioned  our  own  myths  to  Justify  our  apathy  In 
the  face  of  that  advancing  savagery. 

If  that  last  a.'.sertion  shocks  you  as  a  truth  made  by  me.  let  me 
quote  a  statement  found  in  the  current  i.ssue  of  "the  Atlantic 
Monthly  by  the  poet,  now  Librarian  of  Congress.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Speaking  of  what  has  been  happening  across  the  Atlantic 
and  especially  of  the  darkness  which  is  spreadlr.g  from  the  German 
madness  over  the  minds  of  men  everywhere — over  your  minds  and 
mine — he  complains;  "These  things  are  now  commonplaces.  They 
are  commonplaces  to  such  a  point  that  they  no  longer  shock  us 
Into  anger  Indeed.  It  Is  the  essential  character  of  our  time  that 
the  triumph  of  the  lie.  the  mutilation  of  culture,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  word  no  longer  .shock  us  into  anger." 

They  no  longer  shock  us  into  anger.  Why  .should  we  be  angry? 
■What  goes  on  over  there,  we  have  been  saying.  Is  no  concern  of  ours. 
It  Is  no  skin  cff  our  backs.  Let  them  stew  in  their  own  Juice.  As 
for  us,  let  us  go  about  our  own  business;  let  us  live  unto  our- 
selves. 

In  fact,  i.solatlon  has  been  our  national  religion  for  many  years. 
We  have  preached  It  fervently  like  crusaders  in  a  holy  cause  in- 
spired and  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  yet  we  are  not  entirely 
comfortable.  We  can't  help  wondering  whether  it  Is  cricket  for  \is 
to  sit  Idly  by.  thanking  God  we  are  Americans,  while  the  hounds  of 
hell  are  running  loose  in  Europe  We  aren't  very  proud  of  our- 
selves; we  do  not  feel  very  heroic,  and  so  we  hide  our  apathy  under 
shining  masks      We  comfort  and  Justify  ourselves  with  myths 

It  Is  of  these  myths  of  our  own  making  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
First,  there  is  the  myth  which  has  been  so  propagandized  in  the 
United  States  that  most  of  our  students,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  our 
people,  accept  it  as  the  truth  I  mean  the  myth  that  we  were 
fooled  and  duped— led  by  our  noses — into  the  war  of  1914-  18,  by 
big  buslne.-s  and  misleading  propaganda  and  that  we  are  never 
going  U)  be  fooled  again 

That  Is  a  myth  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  Is  propaganda  and  not 
history.  In  fact,  we  pushed  ourselves  Into  that  war.  There  was 
an  overwhelming  sentiment  In  favor  of  our  entering  upon  It,     We 
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felt  th»t  laolatlcn  from  that  conflict  waa  unworthy  of  us;  that  the    | 
Ibsue  of  that  war  waa  of  profound  concern  to  us;  that  we  had  precloua 
and  vJtal  IntereaU  In  common  with  one  side  against  the  other;  that 
the  brutal  Invasion  and  devastation  of  little  Belgium  by  a  great 
power  In   vtolaUon   of  a  solemn   treaty  was  intolerable:    that   the    : 
sinking  of  American  ships  which  were  entitled  to  the  fre^?dom  of 
the  seas  was  Intolerable.     Above  all.  we  were  lifted  up  on  the  wings 
cf  a  high  hope — the  great  hope  that  If  we  threw  Into  that  war  our 
power,  our  presUge.  and  our  relative  detachment  from  the  quarrels 
of  Europe,  we  would  bo  In  «  sUong  position  to  se*  to  It  that  out  of    i 
the  aahaa  of  that  conflict  there  would  grow  some  world  parliament — 
seme  league — whl«  h  could  prevent  such  cataclysms  In  the  future. 
The  President  of  t^e  United  States  who  had  kept  us  out  of  the  war 
"for  3  yearn,  at  length  in  IB  17  saUl  to  C  >ngreMi  and  the  Nation; 

The  right  Is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  flght  for  i 
the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  heart*— lor 
democracy,  for  the  right  cf  thoae  who  submit  to  authority  to  have 
a  voire  in  theli  own  governmenU.  for  the  rights  and  llbertien  of 
■mall  nations,  for  a  unlvernal  Uuminlon  of  right  by  such  a  concert 
of  free  paopliw  as  shall  bring  peace  and  Mfety  to  all  nations  and 
make  the  world  at  last  free  "  0o  he  said,  and  so  wt  thought,  almoat 
every  uoe  of  us 

It  was  a  war  to  end  war.  or  so  we  thought.  It  did  not  turn  out 
as  we  thought  We  were  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  but  we  won 
nothing  for  which  we  fought.  And  why?  Mainly  because  we  did 
not  follow  up  our  vutory  and  reap  lu  frulU,  b«c«uac  a  minority 
It)  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  thwarted  our  President  and  the 
trreat  majrirtty  <  f  our  people  In  our  desire  to  take  our  pla^e  In  a 
world  touocU,  and  to  join  with  other  peoples  in  a  league  to  prevent 
HHStmmUiu.  to  give  security  to  sm«ll  nations  who  wanted  only  to 
go  their  own  way  in  peace,  and  to  outlaw  war  as  the  be  all  and  end 
all  uf  national  policy 

That  defeat  of  our  aspirations  shocked  u»  all.  and  for  a  time  we 
rebelled  aieaUMt  It.  but  our  enthusiasm  cooled;  apathy  seized  our 
jaded  aplrtu.  and  we  set  our  feet  In  the  path  of  "normalcy"— 
that  bastard  woid  which  masks  the  He  that  every  man  liveth  imto 
himself,  every  group  of  men.  every  nation  of  men. 

In  fact,  we  foti^ht  and  won  and  ran  away  We  left  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  child  begotten  of  American  hopes,  a  foundling  on 
the  doorstep  of  Europe — a  Europe  torn  by  rancor  and  hate.  We 
not  only  abandoned  it  and  dUowned  It  but  held  In  contempt  Its 
weakness  caused  by  our  running  away.  We  seemed  even  to  rejoice 
over  Its  failure  with  a  triumphant  "I  told  you  ao."  And  so  we  made 
the  world  safe,  not  for  law  and  peace,  but  for  criminals  and 
gangsters. 

Who  dares  say  that  If  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth — the 
outstanding  democracy  of  the  world — had  lent  to  the  League  Its 
strength,  its  presUt^e.  and  Its  comparative  detachment  we  should 
now  flud  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  organized  savagery  of  this 
day? 

Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Hitler  would  have  been  so 
daring  In  his  aKsaults  on  democracies  If  he  had  not  known  that 
he  could  proceed  as  if  the  United  States  did  not  exist? 

The  hope  of  the  wcrld  20  years  ago  lay  in  Woodrow  WUson  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Who  cheated  that  hope?  Who 
defaulted  In  that  crisis?  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  let  us 
face  the  truth,  let  us  stop  patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  let  us 
stop  this  scapegoat  business,  let  us  stt^p  sublimating  an  Inglorious 
and  self-defeatliig  selflshness  by  pretending  that  through  our  re- 
moteness and  aloofness  we  can  best  keep  oil  In  the  lamps  of  the 
world. 

Well,  that  Is  one  myth  with  which  we  comfort  ourselves  and 
hallow  our  conduct  It  Is  parroted  on  the  street.  It  Is  taught  In  our 
schcoK  It  la  repeated  on  the  rostrums  of  our  universities,  and  we 
bang  Its  pbylacterles  about  us  with  comforting  and  prldeful 
religiosity. 

Another  myth  by  which  we  hallow  our  isolation  Is  that  m  the 
conflict  now  raging  there  Is  no  essential  difference  between  one 
side  and  the  other— no  real  difference  In  method  or  In  piirpose. 
Both  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Both  are  imperialistic,  fight- 
ing only  to  extend  their  dominions.  Therefore  there  is  no  roa.scn 
whatsoever  why  we  should  aide  with  either  party  to  the  conflict, 
even  Ln  our  sympathies. 

I  have  heard  that  doctrine  preached  on  our  own  campus  In 
Boulder  I  have  seen  students  passing  resolutions  to  that  effect 
all  over  the  country  They  have  been  fooling  themselves;  they  have 
been  duped;  they  have  had  their  eyes  veiled  from  the  truth  by 
those  who  should  know  better.  Here  I  should  like  to  say.  what 
should  go  without  saying,  that  a  professor  In  a  university  is  vir- 
tually under  oath  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 
and  that  when  be  speaks  not  ex  cathedra— not  from  his  chair,  but 
from  a  soap  box — not  having  taken  the  pains  to  know  whereof 
be  speaks,  he  Is  as  much  a  falsifier  as  any  blatant  Hitlerite 

This  myth  has  been  hushed  the  last  2  weeks  At  least  I  have  not 
heard  it  for  some  little  time.  The  language  of  events  has  answered 
It  To  discuss  it  seriously  now  would  be  to  Insult  the  intelligence  of 
a  moron.  It  Is  a  tale  told  by  an  Idiot.  Indeed,  recent  events  have 
made  it  painfully  obvious  that  the  allied  powers  are  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  l)ecauae  they  are  bound  by  t>arrlers  of  de- 
cency and  honor  which  the  enemy  smashes  through  without  scruple 
and  without  shame. 

There  are  mixed  motives  In  this  war  on  both  sides  England 
wants  to  hold  her  Empire  Intact  and  so  does  FVance.  against  a 
Germany  which  will  tolerate  no  empire  but  her  own  The  Hitler 
tyranny  is.  so  far  as  I  can  see.  a  black  darkness.  But  that  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  w-arrtng  democracies  are  all  white.     We  have  many 


bones  to  pick  with  them  England's  refusal  to  make  a  Arm  stand 
with  us  In  the  Manchur'an  crisis  has  left  a  sore  spot  The  ap- 
peasement policy  of  England  and  France,  their  trust  in  the  word 
of  an  unspeakable  liar,  their  unwitting  partnership  with  Hitler 
In  the  Czechos'.ovaklan  outrage,  was  a  cruel  stupidity  which  has 
chilled  our  sense  of  fellowship  Yet  now  these  are  trifles  which 
pale  Into  Insignificance  in  the  overwhelming  crisis  With  the 
rape  of  Poland.  England  and  France  were  shaken  out  of  their 
temporizing  and  thouich  Ul  prepared,  they  have  met  and  are 
meeting  the  dreadful  Issue  with  honest  and  unflinching  resolution 
And  today  the  clear  truth  which  puts  all  other  things  In  shadow 
Is  this:  Our  little  planet  U  now  a  great  battleground  on  which 
two  Ideas  or  two  sets  of  Ideas-  two  philosophies-  -ore  engaged  In 
a  struggle  to  the  death  Not  that  they  face  each  other  fcr  the 
first  lime.  They  have  met  before  on  s  thousand  baitlenelds— 
nallotw  against  natlotw.  parties  against  parties,  blocs  agalrut  blocs, 
man  against  man  Individuals  at  war  with  themselves  But  they 
are  now  met  In  a  colosi«l  struggle  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen,  and  the  issue  of  that  conflict  seem*  to  be  In  some 
final  sense  fateful  for  all  mankind,   fateful   for  us 

Two  Ideas,  two  seU  of  Ideas,  two  phlloaophles  meeting  head 
on-' what  are  they?  On  the  one  side  I*  the  Nazi  Weltanschauung, 
which  stands  for  the  exploitation  of  human  beings  on  a  national 
and  even  on  a  world  scale  It  ha*  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
human  life  as  such  not  even  the  life  of  its  willing  or  unwilling 
subjecu  These  have  no  rights,  not  even  the  right  to  live  They 
are  of  value  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  power  of  the  State. 
They  are  Just  so  many  cell*  In  a  vast  organism  If  they  do  not 
function,  or  are  suspected  of  not  functioning  healthily  and 
loyally  to  the  ruling  power,  they  are  cancerous  growths  which 
must  be  removed  by  ruthless  surRery  They  are  to  all  intents  snd 
purposes  slaves  whipped  into  step  by  a  leader,  alias  a  driver 
There  is  no  personal  freedom.  The  only  freedom  U  the  freedom 
of  the  State  to  work  lU  absolute  wUl,  and  the  will  of  the  Nazi 
■tat«  Is  the  will  to  war  snd  conquest 

All  the  domestic  reglmenUtlon  of  the  people  Is  for  one  end— 
the  complete  miUtarization  of  the  state,  the  welding  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  into  a  unified,  smooth-running.  Invincible 
machine  of  destruction,  a  machine  which  Is  beyond  good  and  evil, 
which  Is  a  law  unto  itself,  which  Is  amoral  and  elemental,  having 
no  more  coe  science  than  an  earthquake  or  a  flood,  being  in  lact 
more  cruel  than  nature  In  her  must  savage  moods;  for  nature 
Is  merely  indifferent  to  our  humankind,  whereas  this  monstrous 
violence  seeks  out  men  and  women  and  children  for  destruction. 
Nazl-lsm  strives  for  the  triumph  of  death  over  life.  As  someone 
has  said  (I  think  it  was  Heywood  Broun),  nazl-lsm  Is  the  religion 
of  lest  Bculs.  and  Its  votaries  having  lost  their  souls  feel  that  they 
must   gain   the  whole   world. 

That,  stripped  of  Its  disguises  and  hallelujahs,  is  one  philosophy, 
one  religion  On  the  other  front  is  an  idea,  a  faith,  which  is  a 
alow  and  painful  birth  of  ages  cf  human  aspiration  and  struggle. 
It  is  the  revolutionary  Idea,  or  set  of  Ideas,  that  man  Is  noi  a 
means  to  an  end.  not  something  to  be  exploited  by  class  or  by 
state  for  wealth  or  for  war.  but  an  end  In  himself;  that  the 
highest  of  values  on  this  earth  Is  the  value  of  free  men.  that  the 
only  morality,  the  only  Justice,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  Is  that 
which  respects  the  sacredness  of  the  human  pjersonallty:  that  laws 
and  institutions  and  states  are  made  for  him  and  by  him.  not  he 
for  them;  and  that  the  first  business  of  men  living  together — the 
flrst  business  of  the  state — Is  not  to  coerce  him  under  the 
despotism  of  a  regimente^l  mob  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  but  to 
cherish  and  promote  his  individual  freedom  to  grow  In  peace  Into 
the  full  stature  of  his  being 

That  Idea,  which  we  name  democracy-,  has  never  been  realized 
In  fact.  Democracy  Is  not  an  accomplished  thing,  not  an  estab- 
lished thing  Rather  it  has  been  a  dynamic  faith  which  has 
always  had  to  do  battle,  and  today  with  Its  back  to  the  wall 
Is  battling  for  its  very  existence. 

I  say  with  it*  back  to  the  wall,  but  that  Is  an  understatement. 
For  It  is  not  only  Germany  that  threatens  Other  totalitarian 
powers  are  poised  like  vultures  above  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
awaiting  greedily  the  moment  when  it  will  be  safe  for  them  to 
descend  aTid  gorge  their  t>ellies.  At  this  very  moment  Italy  dives 
to  her  feast. 

"Whatever  touches  my  neighbor  touches  me"  was  once  the  motto 
I    of  a  noble  house      That  has  not  been  our  motto.     Our  slogan  has 
been   that   whatever  happens  to  our   neighbors  over  there   is  their 
I    business  and  none  of  ours. 

I        That    Is  a   mcrwtrous   myth,   not   to  call   it   by   an   uglier   name. 

I    which  has  for  some  year^  clouded  our  vision,  and  which  has  been", 

I    am    convinced,    resporisible    In    a    degree   for    the    unchaining    of 

brutishness  and  savegery  abroad      Now.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  our 

evfs  are  Just   beginning;  to  open  to  the  truth.     Whatever   touches 

the  spirit   of  freedom   In   EXirope  touches   our  own   freedom,   and   If 

the  lamps  of  democracy  are  quenched  everywhere  else  in  the  world 

we  cannot   isolate  ourselves  from   the  unlversnl  darkness;    and   we 

;    are  now  being  confronted  by  the  question  which  Lincoln  asked  In 

'    a  great  crisis,  the  question  whether  we  In  the  United  States,  the 

I    custodians  of  a  freedom  which  fcr  more  than  a  century  has  been 

j    a  banner  to  the  world  at   large,  "shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose. 

the  last,  best  hope  of  earth  ' 

That  is  truth,  and  the  myth  which  has  obscured  It  Is.  I  think, 
being  dispersed  day  by  day.  If  what  happens  over  there  Is  none  of 
our  business  why  have  we  been  seized  with  panic  after  panic  at 
the  reverse.s  of  the  Allies?  Why,  after  the  stiz-.ire  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  did  President  Roosevelt  urge  an  addition  of  more  than  m 
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billion  dollars  to  a  war  budget  of  already  staggering  proportions? 
Why.  after  the  conquest  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  did  he  propose 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  top  of  that? 
Why  Is  It  proposed  to  Increase  the  legal  limit  of  our  national  debt 
by  H. 000 .000 .000?  Why  did  the  level-headed  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr  Wallace.  In  a  radio  address  last  Tuesday,  speak  In  terms  of 
equaling  Germany's  war  budget  of  $30,000,000,000  a  year?  Why 
do  we.  the  p>eople.  knowing  that  our  pockets  must  be  picked  to 
support  these  enormous  expenditures,  face  these  proposals  without 
a  murmur  of  dissent?  Why  are  many  of  those  who  were  hysl'.?rlcal 
in  their  zeal  to  keep  us  out  of  war  now  pleading  for  Immediate 
Intervention  by  the  United  States?  Manifestly,  we  have  been 
thinking  that  the  Allies  would  slsy  <hc  dragon  without  our  turning 
a  hand.  But  now  that  our  neighbor  democracies  across  the  sea 
are  m  imminent  danf  er  of  annihilation,  otir  pious  masks  have  been 
shaken  off  by  shock  after  shock,  and  we  are  routed  into  thinking 
that  what  is  happening  over  there  is  t«rrlbly  our  business. 

I  do  not  mean  thst  we  should  be  knlfht-erranta  in  this  business. 
We  are  properly  concerned  about  our  own  security — the  defense  of 
our  land.  But  the  question  is,  When  and  where  do  we  begin  to 
defend  ourselves?  Do  we  begin  when  bombs  fall  on  New  York, 
when  an  enemy  ship  of  war  stesms  into  the  Gulden  Gate,  when  a 
foreign  army  sets  foot  upon  our  shores,  or  do  we  begin  before  the 
enemy  is  upon  us  and  amongst  iu7 

There  are  many  who  have  urged  that  we  can  best  serve  humanity 
by  absenting  ourselves  from  the  ttirmotls  which  beset  mankind,  by 
crawUnf  into  our  own  dugout,  safe  from  btirstlng  bombs  and  the 
cannon's  crash  They  do  not  say  It  In  these  words  They  say, 
rather,  that  we  should  keep  ourselv:s  utispotted  from  the  world, 
building  up  our  own  power — our  own  bloodstream — so  that  when 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  bled  white  we  can  march  into  that  helpless 
cbaos  and  establish  a  righteous  peace. 

Is  that  not  another  mvth  to  buttress  our  self -righteousness? 
After  the  war  which  ended  20  years  ago.  In  which  we  made  tremen- 
dotu  sacrifices  of  money  and.  In  a  less  degree,  of  men.  we  ran  away 
from  the  peace  Now.  It  has  been  proposed  that,  without  any  »-acrl- 
flce  whatever  beyond  strengthening  our  armaments,  we  shall  be  in 
at  the  kill  and  on  the  peace  Out  of  the  war.  In  on  the  peace  I 
do  not  knew  how  that  sounds  to  you.  To  me  It  sounds  like  a 
cracked  bell. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  urging  that  we 
plunge,  eyes  shut  and  heads  down.  Into  the  present  Inferno.  It  Is 
now  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  build  up  an  expeditionary  force 
that  could  be  of  any  use  in  stemnung  the  advancing  madness 
abroad  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  spare  the  Navy  from  the  threats 
in  the  Pacific.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  we  have  missed  bus  after 
bus  until  now  there  are  no  busses  running  any  more.  The  question 
is  not  should  we  do  anything,  but  what  can  we  do  to  help.  What- 
ever we  can  do  we  should  now  do  for  our  own  security. 

The  great  democratic  powers  in  their  extremity  call  for  our  help 
They  do  not  ask  for  men.  They  ask  fcr  machines.  We  can  scrap 
cur  hypocritical  neutrality  and  be  a  nonbelligerent  We  can  speed 
up  our  manufacture  of  guns  and  airplanes  and  other  implements  cf 
war  as  if  we  were  ourselves  at  war.  and  speed  their  shipping  to  our 
sister  democracies.  We  can  abrogate,  if  you  want  to.  our  surrender 
of  our  right  to  sail  the  seas.  We  can  wipe  out  the  Johnson  Act 
and  give  credit  to  these  who  are  fighting  their  and  our  battles 
abroad  We  can  do  many  things  short  of  military  Intervention. 
There  Is  some  risk  In  doing  so;  but  Is  there  not  greater  risk  In  not 
doing  so?     Nothing  ventured,  nothing  won. 

One  thing  we  can  do  at  once — and  that  is  the  whole  burden  of  this 
paper— we  can  bo  brave  enough  to  look  unpleasant  truths  in  the 
face  without  flinching  and  without  crawling.  We  can  be  on  the 
alert  against  the  lies  that  not  only  excuse,  but  sanctify,  the  un- 
speakable terrorism  abroad.  And  we  can  be  equally  alert  against 
the  lies  which  we  are  prone  to  tell  ourselves  In  sublimation  of  our 
own  apathy  and  anemia. 

Civilisation  and  truth  go  hand  In  hand.  It  is  truth  that  makes  us 
free.  "Hateful  to  me  as  the  gates  of  hell  Is  that  man  who  says  one 
thing  With  his  lips  and  hides  another  In  his  heart  "  These  words, 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  oldest  document  of  our  western  civili- 
zation, may  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  structure  of  any  tol- 
erable exist€nce.  and  they  may  well  serve  us  at  this  Juncture,  now 
that  In  the  days  to  come  It  Is  of  tremendous  Importance  for  our  own 
seturlty  that  we  exercise  a  Judgment  unclouded  by  myths  and  lies 
Let  me  close  by  going  back  to  my  text.  My  plea  is  for  vallance  for 
truth  The  fighting  spirit  of  German  youth  has  been  built  up  ever 
since  Hitler  came  into  power  in  1933.  by  the  mast  colossal  machinery 
cf  propaganda  that  has  ever  been  devised  to  misshape  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  German  youth  have  been  dazzled  by  the  prospective 
glory  of  Imperial  power  They  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
something  to  live  for.  to  fight  for.  to  die  for.  By  a  strange  perversity 
they  are  valiant  for  lies  But  what  are  we  who  live  In  freedom,  tak- 
ing It  for  granted  as  we  take  for  granted  the  whole-some  air  we 
breathe — what  .ire  we  willing  to  fight  for  or.  If  necessary,  to  d:e  for? 
Our  own  skins^  May  It  not  be  that  peace  at  any  cost  may  be 
bought  at  the  cost  of  everything  which  makes  life  tolerable?  Is 
there  nothing  in  this  world  more  precious  than  life  Itself? 

What  demtxrracy  needs  and  needs  terribly  right  now  is  a  flshting 
heart  Forget  if  you  will  everything  that  I  have  said,  but  listen,  I 
beg  of  you.  to  the  words  of  a  great  soul,  a  great  German,  a  great 
humanist,  exiled  from  his  native  land,  now  late  in  life  sinking  hLs 
roots  into  our  own  soil.  Thomas  Mann.  These  are  his  words:  'What 
we  need  todav  is  a  humanity  strong  in  will  and  the  soldierly  deter- 
mination to  preserve  Itself.    Freedom  must  discover  its  virility,  must 


learn  to  walk  In  armor  and  defend  Itself  against  Its  mortal  enemies, 
must  at  last  realize,  after  the  most  bitter  of  experiences,  that  with 
a  pacifism  which  will  not  have  war  at  any  price.  It  Is  provoking,  not 
banishing  war." 

These  words  are  2  years  old.    Two  years  ago  they  caused  only  a 
lifting  of  our  eyebrows.    Now  they  shine  with  truth. 


The  Mask  Is  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fruiav.  June  21,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  I.  Harry  H.  Wood- 
ring,  then  Secretary  of  War,  said: 

I  am  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense,  but  I  will  never  stand  for 
sending  American  boys  Into  Europe's  shambles. 

There  la  a  comparettvely  small  clique  of  International  flnanden 
who  want  the  United  States  to  declare  war  and  get  Into  the  Euro- 
pean mes*.  with  everything  we  have.  Ituludlng  our  manpower.  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  for  It.  and  I  am  not  going  to  resign  until 
forced  to  do  so. 

June  20  came  the  show-down.  Woodrlng  waa  forced  to 
resign,  and  in  went  Stlmson  and  Knox,  both  Republican 
interventionists,  who  will  help  the  administration  to  get  us 
into  war. 

New  Deal  politicians  in  Washington  considered  their  ap- 
pointment by  Roosevelt,  on  the  eve  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, as  a  "smart  political  trick,"  In  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  enable  the  President  to  claim  he  was  thinking  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  has  had  the  opposite  effect,  for,  while  he  gets  two  Re- 
publicans into  his  Cabinet,  he,  at  the  same  time,  gets  two 
men  who  support  his  own  policy.  The  result  of  his  policy, 
if  continued,  is  to  involve  us  in  a  war  for  which  we  are  un- 
prepared. The  move  was  designed  to  aid  his  efforts  to  insure 
for  himself  a  third  term,  or  the  power  to  name  and  control 
his  successor. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  appointments.  The 
mask  is  now  off.  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  stand  revealed 
as  the  "war  party" — something  which  many  of  us  knew, 
which  others  suspected,  but  of  which  all  can  now  be  certain. 

The  issue  is  thus  clearly  drawn  for  the  November  elec- 
tion— Roosevelt  and  his  adherents  for  war;  the  rest  of  us  for 
peace.  It  is  time  that  the  issue  of  whether  America  comes 
first,  or  whether  we  are  to  become  a  pawn  in  world  wars 
should  be  o  'erwhelmlngly  decided  one  way  or  the  other  in 
November. 

TOD — NOT    SOMEBODY    ELSE — WILL    BE    DRATTED 

Under  the  plans  now  prepared,  the  President  proposes 
to  register  all  men  between  18  and  65;  those  between  18  and 
21.  and  those  between  45  and  65.  for  service  in  home-defense 
units:  the  others  for  universal  service. 

BOYS   AND   GIRL.S.   TOO 

He  has  another  plan  to  draft  all  boys  and  girls,  forcing 
them  for  1  year  to  take  military  training  under  Sidney  Hill- 
man.  He  graciously  added  that  the  camps  for  the  boys  would 
be  located  25  miles  distant  from  the  girls'  camps.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  remark  he  did  not  make  clear.  Nor  did  he 
state  how  far  from  either  camp  the  cemeteries  would  be 
located.  If  war  comes,  many  a  cemetery  will  be  needed  for 
the  graves  of  our  soldiers;  many  a  hospital  for  the  human 
wrecks  it  will  make. 

Our  boys  and  girls  under  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  adher- 
ents? Of  Sidney  Hillman's  appointment  to  another  post, 
Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  said: 

What  the  President  has  done  Is  to  put  the  entire  vast  problem 
Of  unemployment  under  the  defense  program  In  the  hands  of  a 
representative  of  a  minority  faction,  riddled  with  Communists,  and 
engaged  In  making  war  upon  more  than  4,000,000  members  cf  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


As  a  Representative,  every  act  of  mine  Is  directed  toward 
keeping  Congress  In  session,  preventing  the  establishment  of 
a  dictatorship  here  at  home,  the  bringing  about  of  an  effi- 
cient, intelligent  program  for  national  defense,  and  to  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

We  all  have  the  task  of  seeing  that  those  at  home  and  those 
here  In  Congress  do  not  lose  their  heads:  do  not  vote  to 
throw  away  our  dearly  won  liberties,  our  economic  prosperity, 
because  of  war  hysteria  or  an  adherence  to  so-called  social 
legislation. 

This  Ciovernment  of  ours  is  sound.  We  have  the  ability  to 
adequately  prepare  for  any  danger  that  may  come.  We 
should  have  the  good  sense  to  stay  out  of  war.  and  by  a 
united  effort  and  with  the  help  of  God.  we  should  be  able  to 
place  in  control  of  our  Government  safe,  competent,  loyal. 
God-fearing  men  who  believe  In  our  country,  in  our  form  of 
government,  in  our  religion;  men  who  will  think  of  America 
first. 


Wasting  Money  in  Times  of  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  need 
for  making  every  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  additional  taxes  will  be  imposed  by  this  Con- 
Kress  upon  the  people,  some  Members  of  Congress  still  con- 
tmue  to  spend  for  the  sake  of  spending. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  House  en  June  19.  1940.  There  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  appropriate  $500,000,  or  half  a  million,  to  help  farm- 
ers who  were  in  the  so-called  shelterbelt — where,  you  may 
recall,  trees  were  planted  by  the  Government  some  time  ago — 
build  ponds  on  their  land. 

Quite  naturally,  being  anti  New  Deal  as  I  am,  my  criticism 
might  be  considered  biased,  so  I  will  here  quote  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Representative  Clarence  Can- 
non, a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  this  subject: 

Mr.  Cawnoi*  ot  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  shall  take  only  a 
moment  or  two.  This  is  the  old  alieltert)elt  idea.  Formerly  the 
Govenunent  planted  Uees  en  these  Dust  Bowl  farms  free  of  charge 
and   paid    the   farmers   to   fence  and    tend   them. 

Now  Uiey  are  asking  the  Ooverrunent  to  buUd  ponds  on  the 
same  farms — to  sjjend  public  money  on  private  land — not  as  a 
loan  but  as  a  gratuity,  and  want  half  a  million  dollars  to  carry 
on  this  benevolent  work.  The  truth  Is  that  this  land  should 
never  have  been  put  In  cultivation.  It  is  not  suited  to  farming 
and  should  have  been  left  as  grazing  land.  Farmers  on  this 
marginal  land  will  never  be  self-sustaining,  regardless  of  how 
much  fre«  monev  the  Government  ladles  out  to  them  year  after 
year  and  especuilly  when  It  is  handled  as  the  go-betweens  are 
handling  this  particular  money.  They  are  asking  for  1500.000. 
The  break-down  accompanying  the  estimate  shows  that  $360  000 
of  the  aSOO.OOO  win  go  for  salaries  of  high-powered,  high-priced 
employees,  and  only  •140.000  of  the  •500.000  will  actually  reach 
the  farmer.  In  other  words,  this  appropriation  Is  primarily  to 
provide  fat.  Juicy  alnecvires  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  at  a  time 
when  the  Treasury  U  empty  and  every  dollar  of  the  •500.000  must 
t>e  borrowed. 

At  Valley  Forge,  when  the  need  of  the  American  Army  was 
greatest  and  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  such  few  cattle  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  the 
depleted  commissary  were  bought  from  the  neighboring  farmers. 

Among  them  was  a  cantankerous  old  gentleman  who  first  agreed 
to  sell  his  stock  for  ConUnenial  scrip,  but,  after  the  caiUe  had 
been  delivered,  concluded  he  ought  to  have  British  gold.  It 
might  have  been  that  he  fell  under  the  Influence  of  the  con- 
temporary "fifth  column."  At  any  rate  he  visited  camp  and 
created  considerable  disturbance  over  the  price  of  his  beef.  Finally 
ha  was  taken  to  Washington  and  Washington  listened  to  him 
patiently  and  then  said.  "Here  we  are.  striving  our  utmost  to  main- 
tain harmony,  drill  an  army,  and  establish  the  Independence  of 
the  Ooloniea  and  you  come  rushing  Into  camp  bawlUig.  'Beef. 
beef,  beef.'  " 

History  repeats  Itself,  and  at  a  time  when  the  entire  Nation 
to  cooperating  on  a  defense  program  and  exerting  every  energy  to 
maintain  the  independence  Washington  established,   these  gentle- 


men inject  a  discordant  note— »500.000  for  Juicy  Jobs — and  flock 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  bawhng.  "Perk.  pork,  pork."  [Applause 
and  laughter  I 

You  will  note  that  of  the  $500,000  but  $140,000  would  go 
to  the  farmers.  The  balance,  or  $360,000,  would  go  to  the 
oflBceholders  for  giving  the  money  to  the  farmers — a  rather 
high  price  to  pay  Santa  Claus.  who.  after  all,  is  only  a  make- 
believe  Santa  Claus. 


Amendment  of  Raker  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS- 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


AR'nCLE      BY      THE      DOWN      TOWN      ASSOCIATION      Ol'      SAN 

FRANCISCO 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  at  the  request  of  the  Down  Town  Association  of  San 
Francisco: 

FACTS    TO    SITPPORT    SAN    FRANCISCO'S    APPIAL    FOB    AMEND.MENT    OF    RAKER 

ACT 

(By  the  Down  Town  Association  of  San  Francisco) 

1  San  Francisco  received  no  gifts  from  the  P'cdcral  Governmt-nt 
on  the  Hftch  Hetchy  project.  The  city  has  paid  In  full  and  gen- 
erously for  everything  it  got. 

A  San  Francisco  derded  lo  the  Federal  Government  1,700  acres 
of  land  In  and  adjacent  to  the  national  park  In  return  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  the  city  the  right  to  use  2.580  acres  flooded  by 
reservoir — rights  on  only  880  acres  more  than  the  city  detded  to 
the   Oovemmtnt. 

B.  The  city  ha«  paid  the  Government  to  date  •360.000  rental 
for  the  lands  It  uses,  and  will  pay  $30,000  a  year  forever  and  a  day. 

C.  The  city  has  spent  $82  670  on  trails.  $513,500  on  roads,  and 
paid  the  Government  $1,250,000  cash  in  lieu  of  building  still  other 
trails  demanded  by   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

D  All  the  exp)enditures  made  bv  the  city  for  the  Government 
were  shown  In  court  to  totiU  $2,702,607.  As  City  Attorney  OTo<ile 
said  In  his  brief.  "The  city  has  given  the  Government  more  than 
10  times  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Government  gave  the 
city  the  right  to   use  " 

2  San  Francisco  did  not  obtain  a  single  water  rleht  from  the 
Federal  Government      San  Francisco  owned  all  Its  water  rights. 

All  the  City's  water  rights  were  acquired  by  appropriation  under 
the  law3  of  California  The  Goveniment  had  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  them  The  Raker  Act  in  Its  closing  sentence  expressly  de- 
clares it  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  appropriation  or 
use  of  water 

3  The  Federal  Government  did  not  give  San  Francisco  any  land 
for  Its  main  plant,  the  Moccasin  powerhouse,  or  Its  principal 
right-of-way  for  power  transmission  lines. 

The  Moccasin  power  plant  is  on  city-owned  patented  land  So  is 
the  transmission  line  from  that  jxjwer  plant  to  Newark. 

San  Francisco's  Hetch  Hetchy  power  Is  produced  by  water  used 
under  the  city's  own  rights  acquired  by  California  law.  developed  In 
power  plants  upon  Its  own  fee-simple  lands,  and  transmitted  by 
wires  situated  up)on  a  city-owned  right-of-way.  except  for  the  small 
early  intake  puwerhouse  and  a  transmission  line  from  it  to 
Moccaaln 

4  The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  was  and  is  essentially  a  water-supply 
system. 

Electricity  was  only  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  when  the 
Raker  Act  was  adopted.  The  city  has  spei^t  the  colossal  sum  ot 
$142,695,000  to  provid"  an  adequate  water  supply. 

6.  Since  July  1.  1925.  the  city  has  disposed  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  under  an  agency  agretment  with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  Up  to  December  31.  1939.  the  city  had  received  $30,972  415 
for  this  power.  This  vast  sum  went  toward  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds  and  in  reduction  of  th« 
tax  rate.    This  revenue  Is  now  $2  400.000  a  year. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  this  methixl  of  power  disposal  violated  the  Raker  Act.  Unless 
a  solution  of  the  problem  is  found,  the  city  power  plant  will  b« 
shut  down,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  the  city  of  a  $2,400,000  annual 
revenue. 

For  the  fl.«cal  year  beginning  July  1,  1940.  San  Pranclsco's  tax 
rate  will  be  the  highest  in  its  history  The  loss  of  that  power  reve- 
nue would  Increase  th*  tax  rat.-  a  further  27  cents. 

6  San  Francisco?  only  recourse  I:?  to  appeal  to  the  Congress  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Raker  Act  to  permit  San  Francisco  to  sell  Ita 
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Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  corporations  Just  the  same  as  Is  done  on 
every  Federal  hydroelectric  project  In  the  country 

7  The  only  other  alternative  would  be  the  voting  of  a  huge 
bond  Issue  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  an  electric  dl.strilju- 
tlon  system  Seven  times  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  have  refu-'^ed 
to  incur  such  indebtecne^^s  On  May  19,  1939.  by  a  vote  of  123.118 
"no"  to  50283  "yes"  the  voters  rejected  a  $55,000,000  power  bond 
Fcheme  They  knew  that  $55,000  000  would  be  only  a  start.  Ten 
year-  asro  the  city  engineer  estimated  the  cost  of  a  complete  system 
at  $85.000  000      It  would  cost  more  now.     Hetch  Hetchy  can  produce 

(even  if  Red  Mountain  power  station  was  completed)  only  84  000 
kllcwatts  out  of  more  than  225.0C0  kilowatts  needed  to  supply  San 
Frnncisco  Experience  has  tauuht  the  voters  to  expect  that  as  soon 
as  the  first  funds  were  expended  there  would  be  insistent  demands 
for  more  millions  ana  tens  of  millions  for  complete  system  San 
Franciscans  rem*  mber  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project  started 
In  1910  with  a  $45  000.000  bond  issue  for  construction  and  "com- 
pletion" of  the  system  and  rhat  it  has  now.  including  Spring  Val- 
ley, run  up  to  $i42.69'i,000  and  is  still  not  finished.  Our  citizens 
have  clearly  shown  that  thev  will  not  be  bludgeoned  or  coerced  into 
starting  on   another  $100000000  Indebtedness. 

8  Amendment  of  the  Raker  Act  is  the  only  solution. 

9  It  Is  not  unreasonable  of  San  Francisco  to  ask  this  relief  from 
th-:"  Coneress 

San  Francisco  asks  only  that  It  receive  the  same  treatment  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  other  governmental  a>:encles.  It  re- 
spectfully. nrvertheU^s  most  emphatically.  a.sks  and  expects  to 
receive  relief  from  unfair  and  unrea.sonable  discrimination  against  it 
In  the  matter  of  disposal  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

10  No  other  city  or  lrrij;aiiou  district  or  Federal  hydroelectric- 
power  project  is  prohibited  from  selling  power  to  a  private  corpo- 
ration Cn  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them  is  either  specifically 
authorized  or  is  permitted  to  do  so. 

Consider  this: 

A  Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  other  cities  across  the  bay  from  San 
FYanclsco.  in  Alnnieda  Covinty.  received  a  grant  of  land  by  act  of 
Congress.  April  27.  1934.  upon  the  Mokelumne  River.  They  paid 
the  Government  $5  an  acre  for  780  acres:  no  restrictions,  no  annual 
payments  no  roads  to  build,  no  conditions  attached;  and  this  Ea.st 
Bay  water  district  generates  p<iwer  at  a  hydroelectric  plant  located 
on  the  verv  land  the  Government  granted  it.  and  sells  that  power 
(for  $400,000  a  yenn  to  the  same  Pacific  Gas  &.  Electric  Co.  which 
has  been  dutrlbuting  Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

B  The  acts  of  Congress  creating  every  one  of  the  following  Fed- 
eral projects  authorize  siile  of  electricity  to  private  corporations: 
Bonneville  Dam.  Boulder  Dam,  Fort  Peck  project  (in  Montana), 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

C  The  Di'partment  of  the  Interior  owns  and  operates,  under 
the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  power  plant  In 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  a  part  of  the  same  national  park  in  which 
Hetch  Hetchy  is  situated.  Under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
surplus  power  from  the  Tosemite  Valley  plant  is  sold  to  the 
Pacific    Gas    Ac    Electric    Co 

D  The  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  districts  generate  power 
from  the  selfsame  Tuolumne  River  water  that  generates  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  p»jwer  These  Irrigation  districts  sell  part  of  their 
power    to    the    Pacific    Gas    &    Electric   Co. 

To  deny  San  Francisco  an  amendment  of  the  Raker  Act  is  to 
dL^crlmlnate  against  this  city  and  is  to  .say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accepted  practice  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Francisco  alone  throughout  the  Nation 
must  forthwith  burden  lt.self  with  an  enormous  Indebtedness,  or, 
as  an  alternative.  Yh-  deprived  of  more  than  $2,400,000  annvial  rev- 
enue from  the  electric  energy  generated  by  plants  and  works  that 
have  been  developed  and  paid  for  at  enormous  cost  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Siin  Francisco 

Amendment  of  the  Raker  Act  as  desired  would  In  nowise  pre- 
vent the  city  from  acquirine  its  own  electrical  distribution  sys- 
tem whenever  our  voters  are  convinced  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure therefor  is  economically  sound  and  for  the  best  interest 
of   San   Francl.sco. 

We  do  not  believe  that  San  Francisco  Is  an  orphan  child  of  the 
Nation  We  do  believe  that  in  common  sense  and  ordinary  fair- 
ness. San  Franci.sco  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  same  liberal 
policy  in  distribution  of  electric  power  that  the  Federal  hydro- 
electric project-i  and  other  municipal  and  governmental  agencies 
now   enjoy 

Dated:    Mav   8.    1940 

Ths  Down  Town  Association  or  San  Francisco. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  __ 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in 

my  mind  but  that  our  best  interest  as  a  nation  will  be  best 

served  by  staying  cut  of  the  European  war,  and  by  rearming 


ourselves  to  such  an  extent  that  no  nation  nor  probable  com- 
bination of  nations  dare  attack  us.  If  we  do  these  two  thinus 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
the  world  and  avoid  the  unspeakable  tragedy  that  cur  involve- 
ment in  the  present  war  would  bring  upon  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  are  deeply  disturbed  and  dis- 
quieted by  the  events  happening  abroad  and  by  the  successive 
moves  which  our  own  Government  has  been  making,  which 
seem  to  be  leading  us  straight  into  the  war. 

I,  as  perhaps  every  other  Member  of  Congress,  have  been 
receiving  and  cjntinue  to  receive  daily,  scores  of  communica- 
tions from  constituents,  voicing  their  fears  and  their  hopes. 
A  typical  example  of  these  communications  and  one  that 
sr)eaks  more  eloquently  than  I  can  speak,  of  the  fears,  the 
interest,  and  the  hope,  yes  and  the  faith,  of  typical  Americans, 
is  as  follows: 

Bridgeport,  Ohio,  JuTie  19,  1940. 
Congressman  E.*rl  R   Lewis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  all  Is  at  our  Government's  disposal,  to  protect  the 
United  States,  but  to  help  Europe — no.  Give  them  all  but  men. 
Keep  our  boys  home  to  defend  our  own  land.  Tliey  can  do  America 
no  good  lying  in  Europe  dead. 

We  did  our  part  in  the  other  World  War.  What  has  It  done  for  us? 
Lock  my  record  up.  Company  M.  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
Infantry.  Forty-second  Division.  Severely  wounded  under  machine- 
gun  fire  In  Argonne  front. 

We  have  a  son  19  years  old.  Leave  him  home,  please.  We  know 
what  war  Is. 

We  are  trusting  our  God  and  Government  to  keep  us  out  of 
Europe 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Drummond. 


Whither  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  21),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JOSEPH   CONRAD   FEHR 


Mr,  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Conrad  Pehr,  entitled  "Whither  America?" 

Mr.  Fehr  is  a  lawyer  of  standing  connected  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  he  has  written  a  very  important 
article.  Whether  or  not  it  is  controversial  I  express  no 
opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHrrHER  AMERICA? 

(By   Joseph   Conrad   Fehr) 

•"Notre   Ignorance   de   I'histoire   nous  fait  calomnler  notre  temps." 

— Flaubert. 

World  War  or  no  World  War,  the  dominant  political  question 
of  the  time  in  which  we  live  Is  whether  the  people  are  capable  of 
choosing  their  own  public  servants.  In  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly. It  Is  more  than  apparent  that  not  only  the  present 
administration,  but  any  administration,  is  not  likely  to  be  with- 
out effective  opposition  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Those  who 
beileve  that  opposition  Is  vital  to  a  proper  balance  of  governmental 
powers  in  the  interest  of  minorities,  continue  to  Insist  that  the 
people  usually  decide  wisely  wliile  those  who  feel  that  opposition 
is  of  less  lmp>ortance  than  the  existence  of  a  unified  political 
party  strong  enough  to  translate  the  will  of  the  majority  Into  a 
definite  effective  working  program  will  continue  to  claim  that  the 
people  are  always  their  own  worst  enemies  This  perennial 
Ideological  conflict  has  once  more  been  the  subject  of  a  colorful 
dramatization  by  way  of  the  recent  debates  In  Congress  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act. 

IxDwell  was  probably  right  when.  In  comparing  democracy  In 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  he  said.  "England.  Indeed,  may 
be  c:illed  a  monarchy  with  democratic  tendencies,  the  United 
States  a  democracy  with  conservative  instincts."  And  as  long  as 
men  everywhere  demand  the  superlative  and  are  constantly  seek- 
ing  a  guide,  neither  Englishmen  nor  Americana,   whatever   their 
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tnMtltlons.  are  ever  entirely  salisfled  with  their  forma  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  pjtft  centuries  men  everywhere  tiimed  to  and  were  satLsfled 
with  monarchy  as  the  Ideal  form  of  government  because  of  Its 
cohesion  and  readiness  and  effectiveness  to  act  promptly.  Mon- 
archy afforded  visible  persons  who  knew  their  own  minds  and 
alms  and  a  powerful  organization  Such  a  governmental  system 
seldom  failed  to  enlist  loyally  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  when- 
ever the  rulers  maintained  themselves  as  wise  servants  of  aU  the 
people. 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
which  nineteenth  century  liberalism  served  to  build  up  into  a 
pcUtlcal  philosophy,  has  in  modern  times  achieved  only  a  mensur- 
able success,  as.  for  InsUnce.  in  Switzerland  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  some  of  the  govemmenU  incorporated  In  the  British 
Empire.  Even  In  these  democratic  commonwealths  the  smallest 
leKislatlve  assemblies  cannot  do  all  their  work  without  the  aid  of 
committees,  and  this,  of  course,  means  that  the  real  work  of  gov- 
ernment Is  done  by  Individuals. 

Representative  government  Is  a  modern  development  of  which 
the  ancient  world  knew  nothing  In  order  to  accomplish  Its  pur- 
po-ses.  It  is  only  necessary  that  legl.slative  and  administrative  acts 
be  guided,  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  on 
the  theory,  wise  or  not.  that  the  dominant  power  should  have  its 
way  It  U  In  this  sense  that  the  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment peculiar  to  the  United  States  Is  generally  referred  to  as 
democracy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  realizable  only  on  the 
rmaHest  scale  Hence,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  repeatedly  pointed  out. 
it  is  erroneous  to  speak  of  "the  sovereignty  of  the  people"  In 
a  -^ast  and  mlscellaneotis  democracy"  such  as  ours  "Leadership," 
he  said,  "cannot  belong  to  the  multitude."  In  this  respect.  If  in 
no  other,  he  agreed  with  Machlavelll  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
universal  mass  ol  men  to  govern  themselves.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  sort  of  Judicial  sovereignty,  not  a  creative  one — one 
that  may  pass  Judgment,  give  sanction,  or  furnish  standards,  but 
which  cannot  direct  or  even  suggest  policies  The  people,  who. 
through  their  votes  at  the  ballot  box,  can  neither  legislate  nor 
administer,  must  therefore  accept  the  governing  act  of 
representatives. 

No  so-called  democratic  society  has  been  successful  In  more 
than  a  moderate  degree.  Democracy,  with  Its  encouragement  of 
"mass  production  In  opinion."  to  quote  a  phrase  from  Chief 
Justice  Hxighes.  Is  a  most  dlfBcult  and  delicate  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  power  of  legislation. 
In  so  large  a  country  as  ours,  with  Its  conglomerate  legislation. 
the  largest  number  of  persons  have  to  be  persuaded  to  do  particu- 
lar things  The  task  Is  further  complicated  by  our  Constitution, 
which  by  lU  very  enumeration  ol  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plainly  Indicates  what  Congress  cannot  do — those  re- 
straints up>on  the  action  of  the  National  Government  that  ha%-e 
won  the  admiration  of  most  conunentators  abroad  as  well  as 
here.  Except  In  time  of  war,  the  personal  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  really  not  so  great  as  many  believe.  In 
normal  times  he  Is  powerful  only  when  he  has  the  backing  of 
Congress.  Then,  too,  the  alleged  usurpation  of  legislative  powers 
by  the  Federal  Judiciary,  when  from  time  to  time  It  nullifies  the 
will  of  the  peoples  representatives,  has  served  to  discourage  any 
display  of  energetic   leadership  on  the  part  of   the  Executive. 

It  Is  therefore  not  altogether  an  advantage  that  we  have  written 
our  oonstttutlonal  law  in  definitive  documents.  Written  consti- 
tutions are.  at  most,  only  generalizations  of  political  experience. 
The  success  of  government  In  accordance  with  such  blueprints 
depends  upon  the  men  the  people  choose  to  sit  in  places  of 
authority  over  them.  Whereas  the  Executive  is  required  to  think 
and  act  nationally,  there  are  very  few  men.  11  any.  in  Congress 
who  dare  stand  for  the  Nation.  By  the  very  nature  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  each  man  In  Congress  stands  as 
the  representative  ol  his  part  ol  the  country.  And  that,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  is  at  once  both  the  strength  and  weakness  ol  our 
dual  federalism. 

The  only  essential  dlflerence  between  the  democratic  process  In 
this  country  and  In  other  so-called  democracies  Is  that  political 
leaders  in  other  covuitries  have  from  time  to  time  been  able  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  ol  existing  constitutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment— as  was  true  ol  Caesar.  Napoleon,  and  now  ol  Hitler — 
whereas  the  man  ol  the  hour  in  the  United  States  at  any  {>artlcu- 
lar  time  cotild  ne^er  break  the  Constitution  but  at  best  could  only 
strain  It.  That  was  true  ol  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  It  la  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 

The  American  Revc4utlon.  which  was  fought  to  establish  popu- 
lar aorerelgnty.  and  Its  Declaration  ol  Independence  owe  virtually 
all  their  'thunder"  to  Locke.  Montesquieu.  Rousseau,  and  Thomas 
Paine.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  on  its  face  that  the  founding  fathers,  after  months 
of  debate,  determined  that  the  natural -law  doctrlnairlsm  and 
romanticism  so  tiseful  In  arousing  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism 
ol  the  people  In  winning  the  war  for  Independence  proved  Imprac- 
--t^cable  as  a  vehicle  for  the  establishment  of  "a  more  perfect 
UhlQQ!'  to  "secure  the  blessings  ol  liberty  to  otvselves  and  our 
posterity;^ 

Although  the  founding  fathers  discovered  that  every  expan- 
alon  of  the  scheme  ol  government  which  they  were  engaged  Ln 
lonnulatlng   was   inevitably   Ix>und    to   be    in    a   democratic   direo- 


tlon.  they  were  far  from  wishing  or  Intending  to  establish  a 
democracy  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word  The  tripartite  form 
ol  government  established  by  them  was  the  result  of  growth  and 
not  a  sudden  theoretical  Innovation.  The  debates  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  make  it  clear  that  not  only  the  leaders 
but  most  of  the  members  who  participated  had  a  profound  mis- 
trust of  mere  theory  and  intended  to  put  as  many  obstacles  as 
they  could  devise  In  the  way  of  the  people's  whims  and  caprices. 
If  not  of  their  will,  and  Anally  succeeded  Indeed,  our  fore- 
fathers were  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  freedom 
In  the  people  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much  authority  In  the 
governing  body,  and  that  even  under  democratic  Institutions 
men  are  not  all  equal,  that  comparauvely  few  are  twrn  to  lead. 
and  the  many  to  be  led  They  seem  to  have  betn  in  agreement 
with  John  of  Salisbury  that  "•  •  •  only  that  power  is  secure 
in  the  long  run  which  places  bounds  to  its  own  exercise  " 

As  early  as  1778  Zeph.anlah  Swift,  of  Tale,  grasped  the  true 
significance  of  the  pectUiar  representative  form  of  government 
which  our  forefathers  adopted.  "Our  representatives  stand  In 
the  place  ol  the  people,  and  are  vested  with  all  their  powers.  '  he 
said  "They  are  representatives  of  the  community  at  large  and 
have  the  right  and  obligation  to  disregard  the  instructions  of  the 
people  "  As  win  be  noted.  Swllt  had  the  discernment  to  realize 
that  It  is  impassible  for  any  government  to  collect  the  general 
sense  of  all  the  people  because  they  do  not  have  access  to  Informa- 
tion as  do  their  representatives. 

That  Is  to  say,  the  representatives  of  the  p>eople  should  be  per- 
suaders— leaders.  The  late  Senator  Borah,  ol  Idaho.  Is  a  conspicu- 
ous example  ol  a  people's  tribune  who.  alter  deep  study,  advised 
his  electors  what  was  for  their  best  Interest  rather  than  serving  as 
a  slave  to  their  wishes.  He  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
contemporary  American  statesman,  that  to  say  we  Americans 
have  government  by  public  opinion  and  that  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  legislative  assemblies  are  trustees  of  the  electors 
make  for  concepts  that  are  only  partially  true  of  our  peculiar 
governmental  system.  The  people,  of  course,  never  act  as  a  unit. 
Although  from  time  to  time  consulted  ^bout  their  Govern- 
ment, the  people,  as  such,  do  not  conduct  it  If  sovereignty 
Is  supreme  political  power,  as  students  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  agree,  then  It  follows  that  the  sovereign  power  is 
that  to  which  the  majority  of  a  community  Is  generally  obedient — 
Its  leaders.  The  greatest  peril  facing  governments  moving  In  a 
democratic  direction  Is  the  people's  separation  from  those  they  have 
placed  In  authority  over  them  What  we  persistently  call  our 
democratic  government  can  escape  disintegration  only  through 
organization  and  full  knowledge  by  the  people  of  Its  leaders  and 
their  confidence  In  them. 

It  Is  erroneous  to  say  that  our  founding  lathers  made  a  complete 
break  with  the  past  Their  labors  show  that  they  were  wise  enough 
to  know  that  a  new  system  ol  government  cannot  bo  ordered  like 
groceries  or  lumiture  and  that  they  were  In  touch  with  the  cen- 
turies as  no  American  statesmen  have  ever  been,  before  or  since. 
In  his  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution.  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
Influential  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  perhaps  best 
explains  the  end  at  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  aimed,  as 
follows : 

"•  •  •  Our  wants,  otnr  talents,  our  affections,  our  pas«^icns, 
all  tell  us  that  we  were  nvide  for  a  state  of  society  But  a 
state  of  society  could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily  without 
some  civil  restraint.  It  Is  trtie  that.  In  a  state  of  nature,  any 
one  Individual  may  act  uncontrolled  by  others:  but  It  Is  eqvially 
true,  that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  Individual  may  act  uncon- 
trolled by  him.  Amidst  this  universal  Independence,  the  dissen- 
sions and  animosities  between  Interfering  members  of  the  society 
would  be  numerous  and  ungovernable  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  each  member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy  less 
liberty,  and  suffer  more  Interruption,  than  he  would  In  a  regu- 
lated society  Hence  the  universal  Introduction  of  governments 
of  some  kind  or  other  Into  the  social  state.  The  liberty  of  every 
member  Is  Increased  by  this  introduction,  for  each  gains  more  by 
the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  every  other  memt)er,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own  The  result  Is.  that  civil 
government  Is  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man. 
In  forming  this  government,  and  carrying  it  into  execution.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Interest  and  atrthorlty  ol  the  whole  com- 
munity should  be  binding  on  every  part  ol  it" 

No  Intelligent  person  can  well  gainsay  that  history  Justifies  this 
conclusion. 

It    Is    becoming    more    and    more    apparent    that    the    luture    ol 
I    American    democracy    depends    upon    whether    our    governmental 
system,    with    its   checks   and    balances,    can    be   adjusted    to    ccpe 
with    the    urgent    problems    facing    the    Nation    without    yielding 
i    to  the  forces  which  have  transformed   many  of   tlie  limited   dem- 
ocracies of   Europe   into  totalitarian  states.     There  are   those   who 
;    Insist  that  in  order  to  make  our  democracy  function,  the  National 
I   Government  mu*t  be  granted  far-reaching  pcwers  over  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pro- 
duction,   distribution,    employment,    purchasing    power,    price    ad- 
justments,  and   currency    stabilization    into   balance.     Tliey   argue 
that    this   can    be   done    as    long    as    the    people    can    change    the 
character  ol   their   government   and  have   an  effective   leadership. 
On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  view  with  alarm  such  extensions 
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of  governmental  power  and  predict  that  such  a  program.  11 
carried  out.  mi\uU1  bring  despotism  In  Its  wake — the  despotism 
either  of  a  ruthless  ruler,  as  in  Germany  Italy,  and  Russia,  or, 
what  Is  Just  as  bad.  of  a  dominant  group. 

The  chief  function  of  the  democratic  form  of  government  Is  to 
avoid  vi'^lcr.ce  through  pcacelul  adjustment.  It  does  not  mean. 
as  the  celehratcd  Austrian  scholar  Ludwlg  von  Mi-^s.  has  stated, 
"that  everyone  makes  and  administers  laws  but  that  lawgivers  and 
rulers  should  be  dependent  on  the  people's  vlU.  in  fucIi  a  way 
that  they  may  be  peaceably  changed  11  conflict  occurs."  Even  In 
nondemocratlc  states,  a  government  can  maintain  Itself  In  the 
long  run  only  so  long  as  it  has  the  backing  of  public  opinion  In 
this  sense,  the  otherwise  ruthless  and  dictatorial  personal  govern- 
ments of  Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  Augusttis,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon 
were  democratic  Thev  h.id  won  and  maintained  the  support  of 
the  people.  Indeed.  Napoleon  proudly  boasted  that  he  was  the 
"peoples  king  "  His  popularity  with  the  people  was  such  that 
miilions  of  them  went  Into  the  very  Jaws  of  death  to  aid  him  In 
BCcompll«;hing  his  aims  during  the  15  years  he  was  In  power.  Al- 
thoush  he  never  renounced  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. N.ipoleon  insisted  that,  apart  from  nien  and  women,  nothing 
had  meaning  and.  hence,  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  In  the 
abstract.  His  experience  had  taught  him  that  without  leadership 
no  state  Is  passible  end  that,  therefore,  the  leader  creates  the 
nation  in  the  same  sense  that  the  father  Is  the  creator  of  the 
family  To  him  the  still  prevalent  idea  that  peoples  create  their 
rulers  was  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  a  child  creates  its  parent  His 
entire  career  ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  and  other  eight- 
eenth century  political  phlloscjphers.  that  leadership  Is  predicated 
upon  a  contract  and  delegated  by  the  people,  to  t>e  Inherent  in 
the  people.  If  a  leader  cannot  lead,  he  maintained,  then  there  Is 
no  leader  and.  therefore,  the  people  have  no  effective  leadership, 
finding  themselves  much  as  does  a  leaderless  army  which  becomes 
an  agglomeration  of  fugitives  or  ol  bands  ol  freebooters  to  be 
eventually   destroyed  as   a   nation. 

Indeed,  all  the  great  leaders  ol  tKith  the  ancient  and  modern 
world  who  entertained  this  philosophy  ol  statecraft  conceived  that 
their  cbject  was  best  obtained  by  showing  that  leadership  is  ecstaUc 
and  full  of  passion,  not  merely  a  contract  or  a  chairmanship. 

Un-American  as  these  concepts  are.  It  Is  nonetheless  understand- 
able why  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  continental  E^urope  and  South 
America,  heirs  to  centuries  of  monarchlal  traditions  and  culture, 
have  since  the  World  War  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Caesars. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  nations,  as  of  lndividu;Us,  that 
life  Is  one  ccmpromtse  after  another  with  the  best  and  noblest 
principles  and  .aspirations  On  paper  the  United  States  has  what  to 
foreign  observers  is  the  grandest  form  ol  government  ever  devised 
by  the  will  and  mind  of  man.  But  in  practice  our  Government 
has  been  and.  of  course,  always  will  be.  subject  to  criticism  and 
even  censure.  That  the  creation  of  our  peculiar  form  of  dual  fed- 
eralism was  predicated  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  many  Irrecon- 
cilable political  theories  advanced  by  those  eminent  Jesuit  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  century — Bellarmine  and  Suarez — and 
such  political  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tviries  as  Hobbes.  Milton.  Locke,  Hume.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Paine,  Adam  Smith,  the  French  encyclopedists,  as  well 
as  other  political  thecrists  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  times, 
cannot  be  disputed  It  is  doubtful  that  any  of  these  thinkers — 
not  even  Montesquieu  the  most  ardent  champion  that  a  system  ol 
checks  and  balances  ever  had — would  have  approved  In  toto  the  new 
scheme  of  popular  government  devised  in  America,  across  the  seas, 
which  Is  said  to  represent  "the  accumvilated  wisdom  of  the  ages  " 
Neither  would  Plato  nor  Aristotle.  Yet  each  contributed  what  was 
deemed  a  workable  theory  of  government,  and  the  whole  pattern  of 
the  American  constitutional  system  probably  represenU  a  potpourri 
of  their  combined  thought. 

History  amply  proves  that  the  masses  will  Invariably  follow  the 
leadership  of  one  or  a  few  men.  This  fact,  once  understood,  ex- 
plains why  every  pursuit  of  class  Interests,  every  promise  of  a  para- 
dise on  earth  for  the  losers  of  life's  game,  and  humiliation  of  all 
who  dare  oppose  the  multitude  Is  of  the  essence  of  politics.  In  the 
realm  of  politics,  which  has  never  yet  shown  any  signs  of  becom- 
ing an  exact  science,  democracy,  above  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, finds  Its  Justification  In  the  widespread  belief  among  people 
that  mankind  can  be  perfected.  Because  ol  this  belief,  democracy, 
under  the  influence  of  nineteenth-century  liberalism,  maile  great 
progress  in  enfranchising  Individuals  with  greater  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  theory,  no  doubt,  that  people  without  rights  are 
always  a  menace  to  social  order. 

Thus  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  democracy 
brought  about  more  and  more  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
sovereign,  whether  king  or  a  majority,  and  left  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  individual  the  control  of  such  behavior  as  concerns  pri- 
marily himself  In  this  sense  the  American  sy.stem  means  a  free 
state,  granting  opportunity  to  all.  "And  11  our  checks  and  balances 
sometimes  prevent  the  speedy  action  which  Is  thought  de.«irablc," 
to  quote  Chief  Justice  Hughes  again,  "they  also  assure  In  the  long 
run  a  more  deliberate  Judgment."  The  people  eventually  get  what 
they  really  want  whenever  their  demands  are  supported  by  a 
preponderant  and  abiding  sentiment.  With  all  Its  ups  and  downs, 
this  system  has  served  to  foster  In  the  people  the  generous  tieliel 
that  a  social  order  Is  not  bad  simply  because  it  helps  one  more  than 
another  Time  and  again  It  has  been  shown.  In  the  United  SUtes 
as  elsewhere,  that  gifted  Individuals  who  have  been  prevented  from 


rising  are  dangerous  only  11  their  app>eal  to  violent  action  finds  an 
echo  in  a  wide  stratum  of  discontented  men.  That  was  true  in 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jack<;on.  and  it  is  true  today. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  spiritual  and  cultural  world  has  shifted.  Liberty, 
which  Hobbes  defined  as  "political  fragments."  has  now  come  to 
mean  the  right  of  individuals  to  participate  in  a  sort  of  dictator- 
ship of  the  crowd — in  the  tyranny  of  all  over  each.  Each  new 
victory  of  democracy  seems  to  put  the  individual  at  the  mercy  ol 
the  crowd.  Liberty,  which  In  its  classic  sense  is  id-ntlfled  with  the 
individual,  has  been  emasculated  to  mean  the  rule  of  the  crowd 
even  though  individual  rights  are  destroyed,  and  Is  therefore 
Illusory  because  the  masses  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  think 
or  do. 

This  crowd  behaviorism  so  characteristic  of  the  prerent-day  col- 
lectivlst  pattern  of  life,  has  already  forced  many  a  man's  spirit  to 
lay  down  the  fceptor  of  personal  responsibility.  For  more  thnn 
half  a  century  Carlyle.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  p:illtlcal 
philosophers  have  been  warning  against  the  rise  of  the  crowd — 
the  masses — to  power,  asserting  that  wherever  the  masses  obtain 
such  fKjwer  it  is  Invariably  accompanied  by  a  ruthless  destruction 
of  the  best  fruits  of  civilization. 

The  modern  world  has  thus  acquired  a  new  gospel  which  latter- 
day  evangels  are  "shouting  with  a  loud  voice  •  •  •  to  every  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people."  Its  sum  and  substance  is  that  the  world 
Is  to  be  reformed  not  by  each  man  mending  his  own  ways  but  by 
everybody  Joining  in  drawing  up  a  new  constitution.  Indeed, 
democracy  itself  has  been  made  to  serve  as  the  stopping  stone  for 
the  triumph  of  the  people,  not  as  Individuals  but  as  mass.  The 
plain  man  has  come  to  resent  superiority  and  cl.Mms  to  be  Just  as 
good  as  anybody  The  educated  man  who  once  received  deference  Is 
now  suspect.  Excellence  and  superior  Intelligence  are  no  longer  held 
In  high  regard.  Tolerance,  always  a  rare  virtue.  Is  now  rarer  than 
ever  and  Is  strtiggling  against  the  passions  suid  prejudices  at  the 
crowd  as  never  before.  The  revolt  of  the  masses  has  resulted  in  the 
removal,  one  by  one,  of  restraints  upon  mass  action.  And  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  succeeded  In  setting 
up  constitutional  barriers  against  the  follies  of  the  crowd  as  well  as 
against  the  usurpation  of  greater  authority  by  the  Executive,  that 
Institution  has  been  challenged  as  an  autocratic,  outworn,  puritan- 
ical arbiter  of  our  national  and  individual  rights  and  wrongs.  Poli- 
ticians as  well  as  the  people  find  it  so  easy  to  forget  that  Just  as  our 
English  forbears  set  up  Parliament  "as  a  bridle  to  the  King"  so  also 
our  Constitution  makers  purpasely  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
bridle  to  both  the  executive  and  the  legislature. 

Struggle  for  power  Invariably  characterizes  the  behavior  of  the 
crowd.  Its  thinking  Is  Illiberal,  although  It  imagines  that  It  loves 
liberty.  But  it  tends  always  to  strangle  the  Individual.  Essentially, 
therefore,  there  is  no  sut>stantial  difference  between  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  majority  and  the  unlimited  power  of  an  autocrat. 
The  idea  of  a  state  predicated  entirely  on  political  might  governs 
In  the  case  of  both,  Aristotle  gra.sped  this  fundamental  truth 
more  than  2.200  years  ago  and  stated  It  as  follows: 

"The  ethical  character  Is  the  same;  both  exercise  despotism 
over  the  better  class  of  citizens,  and  decrees  are  In  the  one  what 
ordinances  and  warrants  are  In  the  other;  the  demagogue,  too, 
and  the  covnt  favorite  are  not  Infrequently  the  same  Identical 
men,  and  always  bear  a  close  analogy;  and  these  have  the  principal 
power,  each  In  their  respectcive  forms  of  government,  favorites 
with  the  absolute  monarch  and  demagogues  with  a  people     •     •      •." 

Is  It  not  still  erroneously  believed  by  people  generally  that  what- 
ever they  demand  their  leaders  should  perform?  Government  by 
pwpular  but  responsible  leaders  Is  not  widely  regarded  as  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people.  The  masses,  drunk  with  power.  Insist 
that  the  p)eople  should  guide  their  leaders  and  not  be  led  by  them. 
Hence,  except  In  times  of  great  emergency,  any  Independence  or 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  a  leader  In  any  so-called  democracy  la 
generally  condemned  as  "undemocratic."  Thios.  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  find  themselves  much  In  the  same  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  courtiers  of  absolute  monarchs.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  flatter  and  obey  the  crowd. 

The  underlying  error  of  the  ever-extending  power  of  the  crowd 
over  the  individual  is  that  people  generally  have  come  to  believe 
their  freedom  to  be  material  to  each,  while  each  at  the  same  time 
considers  himself  to  be  above  the  natural  conditions  of  social 
existence.  This  confusion  of  ideas  has  already  had,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  profound  consequences  In  the  lives  of  Individuals 
and  nations.  The  classic  conception  of  freedom,  which  meant 
self-restraint,  has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  dreams  of  para- 
dise. Insatiable  longing  to  obtain  something  for  nothing  has  taken 
the  place  of  practical  measures  for  social  betterment.  Through 
the  substitution  of  propaganda  (emotionalism)  for  education 
(thinking)  the  standardized,  stereotyped  Ideas  of  the  crowd  are 
being  plunged  Into  Intolerance  patterns  of  such  proportions  as 
the  world  has  never  before  known. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  democracy  is  only  a  philosophy  of 
earthly  life.  It  has  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else.  As  a 
vehicle  of  government,  democracy  has  sought  to  be  Impersonal.  It 
Is  not  really  a  system  of  government  but  an  Idea,  which  flowers 
at  its  best  among  people  who  enjoy  seeing  the  unfolding  of  a 
htmian  personality  and  who  detest  any  system  or  device  that  seeks 
to  repress  and  dwarf  personality.  Its  foremost  principle  has  been 
the  self-determination  of  people  as  Individuals.  That  Is  to  say.  ths 
basic  principle  of  democracy  is  a  sincere  belief  in  the  sanctity  at 
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nutn'a  •oxil  Hence,  all  democratic  forms  emphaslae  human  pcr- 
■onallty  and  lU  dignity.  Perbaps  it  U  thla  emphasis  upon  the 
Individual  rather  than  the  family  which,  as  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
recently  hinted,  la  one  of  the  mort  wrloxu  defects  of  democracy 

When  they  adopted  the  constltuUonal  aystem  pecxiliar  to  them. 
the  American  people  aecmed  to  be  completely  awtwe  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  poles  of  aoctal  life  are  war  and  peace.  Tlolence  and 
law.  They,  thervfore.  dedicated  their  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  a  ^alt  administration  of  law  as  the  only  reliable  Tchlcle 
for  the  settlement  of  strife  In  both  domestic  and  international 
affairs.  And  In  this  sense.  w»»  can  truly  claim  to  hare  "a  Govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

TbB  causes  for  the  crisis  of  constitutional  icoremment  In  our  day. 
here  as  elsewhere,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  development  of  col- 
lecttvlxro.  the  IntervenUon  In  public  affairs  of  the  uneducated  and 
even  Illiterate  masses  through  the  expansion  of  tinlvcrsal  suffrage. 
on  the  theory  elaborated  by  Jeremy  Bentham  that  the  democratic 
prrM  «Hsgs  shotild  result  In  "Xbe  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number." 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  leaders  who  grovel  before 
stupidity  and  abandon  the  many  intellectual  and  cultural  advan- 
tages that  civlltzatlon  has  set  before  us,  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve 
our  heritage.  We  can  succeed  only  If.  as  individuals,  we  allow  our 
hevts  and  minds  to  reactivate  the  unfaltering  faith  of  our  fore- 
fathers In  truth  and  justice,  and  recognize  that  there  are  "duties" 
and  "obligations"  as  well  as  the  "rights"  and  *^nTlleges"  we  so  much 
prate  about. 

If.  as  the  inheritors  of  all  that  aui  forefathers  wrought  for  us. 
we  will  be  paUent  enough  to  stop.  look,  and  Usten  before  we  leap, 
we  should  be  able  to  he«r  the  Father  of  his  Country  pleading  with 
ua  across  the  span  of  a  ccnttiry  and  a  half  to  remain  true  and  stead- 
fast to  the  -noble  experiment"  which  he  and  his  associates  t)«- 
queathed  to  us.  In  HamUton's  draft  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  we  find  this  notable  declaration: 

"TThls  Oovemment.  the  offspring  of  your  own  choice,  uninfluenced 
and  unawed.  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  m  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within  Itself  a 
provision  for  Its  own  amendment,  has  a  jxist  claim  to  your  confl- 
dcnos  and  your  s\ipport.  Respect  for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
lu  la«-a.  acquiescence  In  Its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  nrmgimn  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political 
systems  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stitution of  Oovemment.  But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power 
and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  Individual  to  obey  the  establisbed  government." 

The  trcmsndous  dynamism  of  the  historical  epoch  in  which  the 
world  now  finds  Itself  posits  the  awful  question,  whether  the  gov- 
^•mmental  system  which  our  forefathers  created  for  themselves  and 
tbelr  posterity  will  endure  Into  the  next  century.  And  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  right  answer  to  this  question  rests  squarely  upon 
the  present  generaUon.  tugged  as  it  Is  to  right  and  left  amid  an 
•ver-growtng  welter  ox  hopes  and  doubts. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdav.  June  22.  1940 

IfCr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wide  awake 
constituent  has  just  calle^  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
adopted  In  the  House  In  the  year  1864  by  a  vote  of  119  to  8. 
The  resolution  declares  a  fact  wliich  may  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  If  you  care  to  study  the  situation  presented  for  reprint- 
ing the  resolution  on  October  6.  1917,  at  page  7884  of  the 
bound  volume  of  the  Congxissional  Recoro  of  that  date.  I  am 
sure  memory  will  be  awakened  in  jrou  as  it  was  in  me.  by  the 
stirring  address  of  the  late  Senator  La  FoUette.  He  used 
the  resolution  In  speaking  to  the  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege. It  sometimes  pays  to  delve  into  history  to  improve  the 
present  perspective. 

Mr.  Spsaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoso.  I  include  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred: 

Reaolved.  That  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  an  authori- 
tative voJcf  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  weU  in  the  recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other 
matters,  and  it  Is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  re- 
spect that  policy  no  less  in  diplomatic  negouations  than  In  ths 
use   of   the   national   force   when   authorized   by   law. 

Still  the  Secretary  of  State  advises  us  that  it  would  be  prac- 
IV»iiiiy  impossible  for  h^m  to  furnish  to  the  House  Committed 


on  Foreign  Affairs  essential  substance  of  reports  and  com- 
munications received  bj'  the  President  and  the  Depjartment  of 
State  concerning  foreign  affairs  in  the  war  zones  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  repercussions  therefrom.  However,  we  are 
told  that  the  "team"  must  pull  together. 


Appropriations  for  National  Defense  Since  Advent 

of  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21.  1940 


STATEMENT   OP    APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 
FROM  1933  TO  1940.  INCX.DSIVE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  fiscal 
years  of  1933  to  1940.  Inclusive,  the  New  Deal,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  had  total  appropriations 
of  $8,219,393,227  for  national  defense.  To  date  $5,953,537,901 
has  been  expended.  But  in  spite  of  these  tremendous  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  this  Nation  has  no  defense  and, 
as  shown  by  War  Department  figures  which  I  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  page  3917,  our  Army 
had  less  equipment  on  May  1,  1940,  than  the  British  aban- 
doned In  their  retreat  from  Norway. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  unpreparedness  I  believe  it 
is  well  to  inform  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  amount  of 
moneys  appropriated  and  expended  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1933 
to  1940,  which  are  contained  in  the  following  consolidated 
statement: 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine — America  for  Americans, 
Europe  for  Europeans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13, 1940 
Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  House 
Joint  Resolution  556  before  the  House  for  consideration  does 
not  in  my  opinion  fully  define  the  Monroe  Doctrine  without 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  TiNKHAMl,  and  there  may  have  been  a  more 
opportune  time  to  bring  up  this  resolution  than  under  pres- 
ent conditions  in  world  affairs,  but  the  resolution  is  now  be- 
fore us  for  action  and  we  must  accept  or  reject  it.  The 
administration's  forces  have  voted  down  the  Tinkham  amend- 
ment, yet  I  feel  under  all  the  circumstances  I  .should  support 
this  resolution  in  its  present  form  and  at  this  time.  The 
more  relevant  parts  of  this  resolution  are  in  words  as 
follows: 

Whereas  our  traditional  policy  has  been  to  con.stder  any  attempt 
en  the  part  of  non -American  powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  other  American  Republics, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  etc..  That  the  United  States  would  not  recognize  any 
Uansfer.  and  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  attempt  to  transfer,  any 
geographic  regkin  of  this  hemisphere  from  one  non-American  power 
to  another  non-American  power. 

The  great  fundamental  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  was 
enunciated  by  President  George  Washington  when  he  said: 
•Friendship  for  all  nations  and  entangling  alliances  with 
none," 

MONROE    DOCTKINK — TWO    PARTS 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  consists  of  two  parts.  One  provides 
against  meddling  of  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  nations 
in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere.  The  other  warns  against 
our  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  In  other  words,  we  say  that  those  nations 
should  mind  their  own  business  and  we  would  do  likewise. 
The  resolution  before  us.  however,  deals  with  only  one  part 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  TiMKHAMl.  Republican,  offered  an  amendment  to  cover 
the  other  part,  which  declares  against  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  other  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  administration  defeated  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchaferI.  Republican, 
offered  a  motion  to  recommit  with  the  Tinkham  amendment. 
The  administration  forces  of  the  House  defeated  this  motion 
to  recommit. 

This  resolution,  it  will  be  observed,  declares  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country  as  well  as 
other  American  nations  for  non-American  powers  or  nations 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  it  is  resolved  by  the  House  and  Senate  that  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  any  transfer  and  would  not 
acquiesce  in  any  attempt  to  transfer  any  geographic  region 
of  this  hemisphere  from  one  non-American  power  to  an- 
other non-American  power. 

President  Monroe  enunciated  the  principle  .set  out  in  this 
resolution  in  1823.  It  was  the  real  American  policy  that 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison.  Clay,  and  others  had  helped 
to  crystallize. 

Great  Britain.  France.  Holland,  Spain  and  one  or  two  other 
countries  held  possessions  in  the  Western  HcmLsphere  at  that 
time — 1823.  President  Monroe  announced  that  there  could 
be  no  acquisition  of  new  territory,  colonization,  dominion,  or 
control  by  any  other  non-American  country  or  countries  ex- 
cept those  that  then  held  possessions  in  this  hemisphere. 
This  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  followed  by  this  Nation  and 
acquiesced  in  by  other  nations  throughout  the  world  for  the 
last  117  years. 
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We  must  protect  our  Nation  and  hemisphere.  Germany 
has  overrun  Denmark.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  No 
treaties  have  been  made  as  yet.  This  action  by  the  Congress 
and  our  Government  is  to  warn  Germany  and  Italy  that 
they  cannot  acquire  title  to  any  of  the  islands  or  other  pos- 
sessions of  these  conquered  nations  or  the  lands  of  any  other 
nation  in  this  hemisphere  that  they  might  conquer.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  great  arms  of  defense  of  this 
Nation.  If  we  should  permit  Germany  and  Italy  to  acquire 
the  territory  now  held  by  Prance,  Holland.  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  non-American  nation,  they  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish Navy,  Army,  air,  and  submarine  bases  along  tlie  shores 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  other 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  placing  them  within 
close  striking  distance  of  our  country  and  greatly  endanger- 
ing the  security  of  this  Nation.  We  must  keep  them  out  of 
this  hemisphere. 

WE    MUST   NOT    MEDDLE 

We  can  justly  and  properly  claim  the  Americas  for  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  meddle  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe  and  Europeans.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a 
letter  on  October  24,  1823,  expressed  a  sound  foreign  policy 
for  our  Nation  in  this  respect  when  he  said : 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  In  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  stiller  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Henry  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed the  same  policy: 

Whilst  we  do  not  desire  to  interfere  In  ETurope  •  •  •  we 
should  regard  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  our  hemisphere. 

And  to  the  same  effect  spoke  our  Secretary  of  State,  John 

Quincy  Adams,  in  1820: 

We  contend  that  It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  not  to  meddle  In  the  affairs  of  non-American  nations  as  it 
is  for  non-American  nations  to  meddle  In  our  affairs  on  thli 
hemisphere. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tinkham],  In 
order  to  carry  out  both  parts  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Monroe.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other 
great  Americans  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  and  ad- 
hered to  by  Lincoln,  Grant,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley.  intro- 
duced the  following  amendment  to  this  resolution: 

That  in  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating 
to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport 
with  our  policy  so  to  do. 

This  amendment  should  have  been  adopted,  but  It  was 
defeated  by  the  administration  forces,  and  the  resolution 
before  us  and  adopted  carries  only  one  part  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  leaves  out  the  part  warning  us  against  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  other  non-Ameri- 
can nations. 

We  must  observe  both  parts  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  this  Nation.  The  American  people  in 
1917  and  1918  meddled  and  became  involved  in  the  first  World 
War  for  the  high  and  laudable  purpose,  as  we  thought,  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That  war  in  the  end 
will  cost  this  Nation  a  hundred  billion  dollars.  It  took  the 
lives  of  a  million  young  American  men  by  woimds  or  disease. 
It  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans.  It 
did  not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  present  greater  World  War. 

There  are  now  some  in  high  places  and  other  American 
citizens  who  would  involve  us  In  the  present  World  War. 
They  are  fighting  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the  very 
things  they  have  fought  about  and  over  for  nearly  20  cen- 
turies— tcrritorj'.  trade,  power,  greed,  and  selfish  ambitions, 
inflamed  by  centuries-old  hatreds  and  jealousies.  We  must 
not  intervene  in  that  war.  We  are  not  prepared,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  President  and  other  high  oflBcials  of 
the  Army  and  Na\T,  to  defend  our  own  country,  much  less  to 
travel  three  to  four  thousand  miles  to  get  into  a  fight  in 
Europe. 
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In  the  last  7  years  Congress  has  appropriated  and  turned 
over  to  the  present  administration  approximately  W.OOO.- 
000.000  to  Improve  our  national  defenses.  Furthermore,  a 
sulwervient  Congress  appropriated  and  turned  over  to  the 
President  more  than  $20,000,000,000  In  blank  checks  to  do 
almost  as  he  pleased  with  the  money.  Billions  of  that  money 
couJd  have  been  used  to  Improve  our  Army.  Navy,  and  the 
auxiliary  units,  but  billions  were  wasted  in  paying  salaries 
and  expenses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  useless  ofBce- 
holders.   playing   politics,   and   In   "boondoggling"   projects. 

General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  SUtes  Army, 
one  of  the  ablest  Army  men  in  this  Nation,  in  his  testimony 
a  few  days  ago  before  a  congressional  committee  astonished 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  with  a  detailed  statement  show- 
ing how  woefully  unprepared  this  Nation  is  even  for  our  own 
defense.  There  is  only  1  mechanized  division,  about  15.000 
men.  An  army  is  not  prepared  unless  it  Is  mechanized.  Our 
aircraft  equipment  It  pitifully  small.  We  have  very  very  in- 
adequate coast  defenses.  Mayor  LaGuardla  of  New  York  City 
said  we  did  not  have  enough  coast  and  antiaircraft  defenses 
in  defend  Coney  Island,  much  less  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  We  are  told  we  do  not  have  sufficient  equipment  for  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  auxiliary  units  to  equip  an  army 
of  75.000  to  80.000  men. 

The  President  in  one  of  his  fireside  chats  recently  spoke 
of  having  so  much  of  this  equipment  and  that  equipment  on 
hand  and  on  order.  He  meant  of  coiirse.  that  recently  orders 
had  been  sulnnitted  to  the  producers  for  certain  equipment. 
It  takes  time  to  produce  equipment.  We  cannot  defend  our 
own  borders  merely  with  "on  order."  Guns,  shells,  and  tanks 
and  other  equlinnent.  must  be  built  and  not  merely  "on  order" 
to  be  of  lise  In  defending  our  Nation.  Why  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent frank  with  the  American  people  and  tell  them  that 
"on  order"  referred  to  gims,  tanks,  shells,  and  other  equipment 
not  in  existence?  Why  did  he  not  disclose  to  the  American 
people  Just  how  many  tanks,  gims,  shells,  and  other  munitions 
of  war  the  country  had  on  hand  and  ready  for  use?  Had  he 
done  80  the  American  people  would  have  been  much  more 
astonished  and  more  alarmed  than  they  now  are. 

It  will  reqiiire  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  more  for  this  Nation 
to  fully  equip  itself  to  defend  our  own  country.  Notwith- 
standing this  condition  the  President  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment have  recently  turned  over  to  the  Allies  a  lot  of  our 
newest  submannes.  In  fact,  they  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
Great  quantities  of  guns,  shells,  and  other  war  supplies  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Allies.  These  Include  some  of  our 
best  planes  and  we  are  Informed  that  about  400  of  these 
planes  were  captured  In  Prance  by  the  Germans. 

Senator  Walsh,  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  threatens  to  have  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  others  indicted  for  turning  over  our  submarines 
to  the  Allies  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  It  is  now 
generally  tmderstood  that  Secretary  Woodrlng  was  forced  to 
resign  because  he  refused  to  strip  the  Army  of  its  materials 
and  necessary  weapons  of  defense  and  send  them  to  Europe, 
and  refused  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  Intervention  in  the 
European  war. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  be  In  a  position  to  protect  and  defend 
this  Nation,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  fact,  our  Na- 
tion now  and  for  months,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  more  could 
contribute  very  little  in  actual  defense  of  the  Allies. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  and  another  Roosevelt  who  said  this  Nation 
should  speak  softly  but  should  carry  a  big  stick.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  speaks  loud.  long,  and  often  In 
threatening  and  most  belligerent  terms,  but  according  to  his 
own  statement  of  our  national  defense  he  carries  a  very  small 
stick  Indeed.  He  vituperates  and  threatens  as  it  were  with 
an  empty  pistol  in  his  hand. 

We  should  not  meddle  or  intervene  in  the  E;uropcan  war. 
If  we  should  intervene  or  meddle  with  our  unpreparcdness. 
disaster  would  overtake  us. 

PSXPAUC  BUT  DONT  mZtOLZ 

This  Nation  must  at  once  set  about  to  fully  and  thorouglily 
prepare  its  defenses  on  land  and  sea.  in  the  air  and  imder  the 


sea,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  successfully 
against  any  and  all  who  may  assail  us.  Congress  with  uni- 
form unanimity  has  voted  billions  of  dollars  in  the  last  month 
for  these  purposes.  But  will  these  billions  be  wisely  expended 
or  will  they  be  wasted  as  the  President  has  wasted  other  bil- 
lions of  dollars?  This  is  the  question  that  causes  deep  con- 
cern to  the  American  people.  We  have  an  insignificant  num- 
ber of  tanks,  shells,  guns,  and  other  equipment,  and  trained 
pilots  and  tank  operators. 

We  talk  of  conscripting  the  American  youth  and  bringing 
into  being  overnight  an  army  of  a  million  or  two  million 
men.  On  an  average,  it  requires  7  tons  of  equipment  for 
each  man  In  the  Army.  The  first  and  imporUnt  step  is  to 
provide  equipment.  We  cannot  fight  with  broomsticks  and 
toy  pistols. 

Henry  Pord  has  assured  the  President  and  the  country 
that  his  plant  could  within  6  months  be  producing  a  thou- 
sand airplanes  a  day.  We  all  know  the  productive  genius 
and  capability  of  Pord  and  his  staff,  but  would  we  not  be 
safe  in  predicting  that  this  administration  will  not  give  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  staff  an  opportunity  to  produce  these  planes? 
Those  who  know  believe  that  he  can  do  what  he  says  he 
can  do.  Let  us  take  politics  out  of  our  program  of  national 
defense  and  all  pull  together  earnestly  and  patriotically  and 
build  up  our  national  defense  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
defend  our  country  against  any  and  all  who  may  attack  usl 

KZXP   OUT    or   ZUROPXAM    WAB 

While  I  strongly  favor  our  Nation's  being  thoroughly  and 
fully  prepared  to  defend  this  country  and  uphold  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  In  this  hemisphere.  I  am  equally  strong  In  my  op- 
position to  this  Nation  becoming  involved  In  this  new 
World  War.  Through  bitter  experience  we  found  out  in 
1917  and  1918  that  we  could  not  settle  the  political  prob- 
lems of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  settle  them,  and  we  cannot  settle  them.  Through  all  the 
centuries  every  few  years  they  have  a  new  war.  When  they 
develop  a  new  group  of  young  men  and  build  new  war 
machines,  they  again  go  to  war. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  Prance, 
with  his  legions  marched  into  Berlin.  Germany.  In  1870-72 
Bismarck,  with  his  German  legions,  marched  into  Paris, 
France,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  country. 
In  1918  and  1919  the  French  and  their  allies,  including 
the  United  States,  again  marched  into  Berlin.  Germany,  and 
now  in  1940  we  have  Hitler  and  his  German  hosts  marching 
into  Paris  again. 

In  the  last  century  there  have  been  a  number  of  parti- 
tions of  Poland;  Sweden,  Finland,  and  other  countries  have 
been  taken  by  other  European  armies,  and  we  find  them  today 
still  fighting  for  territory,  trade,  power,  greed,  selfish  ambi- 
tions, and  they  will  continue  to  fight,  and  territories  In 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  will  continue  to  change  ownership. 
Dictators  will  continue  to  rise  and  fall  as  they  have  through 
all  the  centuries  since  time  began.  But  must  the  United 
States  about  every  20  or  25  years  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  flower  of  its  young  manhood  and  bankrupt  this  Nation 
and  disorganize  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  country 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  and  engage  in  the  wars  across  the 
sea?  Did  we  not  learn  our  lesson  in  1917  and  1918?  We 
must  not  again  send  American  boys  to  fiqht  and  die  in  for- 
eign lands  and  on  foreign  seas  to  promote  the  jealousies  and 
hates,  the  greed  and  selfish  ambitions  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Our  country  is  not  prepared  with  weapons  and  equipment 
to  engage  In  such  war.  and.  furthermore,  we  would  go  into 
that  war  with  national  obligations  exceeding  $50,000,000,000. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  wars  are  foupht  with  money  an'! 
credits.  Sound  financial  policies  and  ample  credits  are 
really  one  of  the  first-line  defenses  of  any  Nation.  This 
has  been  brearhed  by  this  administration  If  we  persist  In 
meddling  and  entering  this  new  World  War  It  will  mean 
complete  bankruptcy  of  this  Nation,  a  complete  disruption 
of  the  economic,  .social,  and  political  structure  of  this  cnnn- 
try.  and  tn  the  end  we  will  Ukely  find  that  we  have  lost  our 
own  liberties  and  freedom. 
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Let  us  repair  our  finances,  strengthen  our  economic  life, 
get  rid  of  "fifth  columnists"  and  subversive  groups,  enemy 
aliens,  strengthen  the  American  people  in  democracy  and 
In  the  American  way  of  life,  and  refrain  scrupulously  from 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Any  other  policy  will  mean  disaster  to  this  Nation 
itnri  to  our  people. 


SAT  prrmoN  signed  bt  mistaki 


Communistic  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Charles  Gwynn.  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Comrade  Gwynn  in  his  telegram  protested 
against  the  activities  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Martin 
Dies,  and  his  committee  as  Invading  State  rights  and  in- 
timidating   citizens.    I    attach    below   my    answer    to    this 

telegram: 

I  Junk  22.  1940. 

Mr.  Charles  Gwtkk. 

Ctuiirman.     C(rmmuni3t     Party     of     Western     Pennsylvanta. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Mr  DiL\B  Mr  Gwynn:  I  have  received  your  telegram  of  June  20 
stAUng  that  the  Dies  committee  Is  sending  letters  to  all  signers 
of  the  Communist  Party  nominating  petitions  In  Pennsylvania. 
You  state  you  consider  this  action  an  Invasion  of  State  rights  and 
an  intimidation  of  Pennsylvania  citizens.  If  Mr.  Dies  wishes  to 
send  letters  to  the  Communists  In  Pennsylvania,  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so.  Pray  tell  me  what  Is  wrong  with  that.  You  suggest  that 
Mr  Dies  Is  attrmptlng  to  coerce  my  constituents  I  assure  you 
that  you  and  the  members  of  your  party  are  not  my  constituents: 
you  are  Joseph  Stalin's.  I  do  not  want  you  and  you  do  not  want 
me.    The  feeling  is  perfectly  mutual. 

You  do  not  repre.sent  a  political  party  In  Pennsylvania  You 
are  part  of  a  foreign  conspiracy  working  under  orders  emanating 
direct  from  Moscow.  Your  avowed  purpose  is  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  force.  You  are  traitors  to  this  country,  and  if  I 
had  my  way  vou  would  be  dealt  with  as  such.  You  are  abusing 
the  privileges  "granted  bv  our  Constitution.  The  result  has  been 
pure  unadulterated  license.  Despite  your  subversive  activities,  you 
have  t)een  treated  with  Kindly  tolerance  in  this  country  In  the 
face  of  a  serious  crisis  this  extreme  tolerance  Is  a  luxury  which 
we  can  no  longer  afford.  If  you  do  not  like  this  country  and  its 
institutions.  I  suggest  that  you  get  out.  Go  to  that  Muscovite 
Utopia  which  you  are  trying  to  establish  over  here. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Dies  committee  will  Investigate  the 
manner  in  which  you  secured  names  for  the  Communist  Party 
nominating  petitions  Your  solicitors  repeatedly  lied  to  poor  and 
Ignorant  people  who  thought  they  were  signing  a  petition  to 
keep  this  countrv  out  of  war  or  a  peUtlon  requesting  Jobs.  etc. 
The  whole  procedure  was  a  shameful  and  cowardly  act  for  which 
you  should  t>e  held  responsible  instead  of  protesting  to  Mr  Dies 
as  you  request.  I  am  going  to  urge  him  to  press  the  case  against 
you  more  vigorously  than  ever  Let  me  repeat  that  there  is  no 
room  in  America  for  vou  and  your  kind  at  this  time.  I  deeply 
regret  that  we  have  permitted  you  such  unrestricted  freedom  as 
you  have  enjoyed  In  the  past. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

Robert  G.  Allen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  western  Pennsylvania  circulated  nominating  petitions  as 
a  prelude  to  placing  Communist  candidates  on  the  ballot  in 
my  State.  The  solicitors  deceived  innocent  men  and  women 
by  stating  that  the  petitions  were  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing America  cut  of  war.  In  my  own  district  many  worthy 
people  whom  I  know  well  were  duped  in  this  manner  and 
signed  the  Communist  petition,  not  knowing  what  they 
were  doing.  In  the  Mone.ssen  Independent  there  appeared 
the  following  letter  signed  by  a  group  of  my  constituents 
who  unwittinpb-  signed  the  iietitions  referred  to  above  Tliis 
letter  is  printed  below  1  have  asked  leave  to  Insert  11  in  the 
RiroRn  so  that  Members  of  Congress  will  thoroughly  realize 
the  subterfuge  and  ireacherv  being  practiced  by  the  agents 
of  Moscow  in  the  United  States. 


To  THE  EDrroK: 

In  the  June  18  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  all  of  the  under- 
signed names  appeared  as  being  registered  to  the  Communist 
Party. 

All  of  the  undersigned  are  registered  DemocraUc  voters  in  West- 
moreland County. 

During  the  month  of  March  1940,  certain  Individuals  of  the  City 
of  Monessen  had  In  their  possession  a  petition  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  undersigned  persons  and  requested  them  to  sign  said 
petition  and  advised  us  that  the  petition  was  for  the  purpose  ot 
keeping  America  out  of  war.  We  placed  our  names  on  said  petition 
with  that  understanding  without  reading  the  petition,  and  assumed 
that  the  two  above  persons  having  the  petitions  executed  were 
truthfully  stating  the  purpose  of  the  petitions. 

The  publicity  was  very  embarrassinig  and  was  very  dlflttcult  In 
explanation.  We  have  been  very  loyal  citizens  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
essen. State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  all  been  duped  in  placing  our  names  upon  something 
that  neither  our  hearts  nor  our  political  or  social  Intentions  would 
Justify.  We  have  learned  a  very  serious  lesson  and  wish  to  warn 
the  rest  of  our  friends  not  to  place  their  names  upon  anything  with- 
out first  reading  the  same. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Steve  Vlaslc.  Matt  Zoretich.  Joseph  Kuseck.  Jr..  Stephen 
Bukovac.  Charles  Marsich,  Henry  G.  Campbell.  Nick 
Zoretich,  Michael  Delare,  John  Belavlch.  Jr.,  John  Beck. 
Marko  Begg.  Mike  Buchar.  Joseph  Kuslck. 


How  Far  Should  We  Go  in  Aiding  the  Allies? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BATTLE    CREEK     (MICH.)     ENQCIRER 

AND  NEWS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News.  This  editorial 
asks  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies, 
organized  and  financed  by  international  bankers,  the  per- 
tinent question.  "How  far  is  this  going?" 

[From  the  Battle  Creek    (Mich  )    Enquirer  and  News) 

HOW    FAR    IS    THIS    GOING? 

The  "Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies"  If  now 
organizing  with  petition  passers  and  interest  rousers  to  stir  up 
the  country  This  is  the  committee  which  bears  the  name  of 
William  Allen  White  as  chairman,  and  whose  full-page  advertise- 
ment calling  for  the  mobilization  of  opinion  was  recently 
published. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  far  this  thing  Is  going. 

How  far  is  it  by  this  route  to  a  frank  advocacy  of  our  joining  in 
the  war? 

How  many   steps  of   "everything  short  of  war '   t<>   war   Itself? 

What  is  it  proposed  that  we  put  into  the  war — since  it  mani- 
festly is  not  a  war  iPrance  hasn't  found  It  the  kind  of  a  war) 
that"  can  be  fought  with  gestures  or  speeches  or  harsh  words  or 
stern  resolutions? 

Taking  the  Roosevelt  Inventory,  or  the  Army  staff  inventory,  or 
another  inventory  presumably  reliable,  of  our  present  weaknesses 
and  needs— and  what  does  the  committee  to  defend  America  pro- 
nose  we  should  send  the  Allies? 

And  if  we  send  it  how  do  we  get  on  with  our  own  defense 
program  to  protect  our  own  shores?  And  when  we  have  sent  It 
and  it  isn't  any  more  effective  (and  It  couldn't  very  well  be)  than 
what  France  herself  had — then  how  far  is  it  to  the  point  where 
the  committee  will  be  .saying,  "We  must  make  good  our  pledges; 
we  must  send  our  boys  over?" 

Tnis  propaganda  movement  is  insidious.  It  moves  through  emo- 
tions. It  gets  people  emotionally  stirred  up  and  it  gets  them  into 
commitmenU  which  their  sober  Judgment  will  later  regret. 

By  the  most  conservative  reports  we  have  a  Job  to  do  In  getting 
America  ready  to  defend  herself  here  at  home,  and  ready  to  have 
her  word  respected  as  It  will  not  now  t>e  respected — a  job  that  will 
take  all  our  concentration  and  effort  without  our  scattering  our 
attention  and  effort  into  foreign  fields  where,  however  noble  our 
purpose  or  however  right  we  may  theoretically  be  when  we  say  lf« 
to  our  Interest  to  have  Hitler  stopped  over  there — we  liavent  any- 
thing with  which  to  do  the  job. 

And  If  were  saying  now— If  what  Mr  White's  committee  is  saying 
throtigh   the   tise   of   Mr.  White's   name — is   that   by   putting  on   a 
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strong  act  wp  can  fncourage  England  to  hold  HlUer  vuatil  we  get 
ready — why.  what   th^n? 

Whafs  the  commitment  there?  ,«„_^ 

Is  It  anything:  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  now,  to  be  luiniiea 
by  our  actually  eending  the  expeditionary  forces  over  as  soon  as 
England  calls  on  us  to  make  good? 

The  committee  makes  a  rousmg  appeal  to  sentiment.  The  peti- 
tion circtilatcrs  can  easily  find  signers  who.  at  the  moment  feel  a 
thrill  of  rlghteovis  emotion  as  they  demand  action. 

The  place  where  sentiment  and  sense  both  are  needed  now  la 
the  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  because  thia  Is  so.  ifs  Important  to  watch  the  spread  of  all 
these  appeals  to  impulse  and  emotion  wt»ose  logical  outcome  Is  a 
war  without  means  of  fightinc  it. 


in 


James  Willis  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Aprti  24.  1940 

On   the   life,   character,   and    public   service  of   Hon.   James   Willis 
TATLoa.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  eulogize  a  departed  Member,  to  mentally  reincarnate  for  a 
few  moments  a  vision  of  one  who  was  more  than  stanch 
friend  and  true,  or  to  seek  to  draw  a  lesson  from  his  splendid 
life. 

Habit  and  custom  are  abiding  things.  They  wear  grooves  in 
a  man's  mind  even  as  rivers  score  earth's  surface  as  seaward 
they  went  their  way.  We  may  dam  them  up  for  a  while,  but 
always  they  must  find  an  outlet. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  I  first  entered  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
I  looked  to  the  late  J.  Will  Taylor  as  mentor  and  friend.  In 
those  trying  days  of  adjustment  to  sudden  precipitation  into 
the  national  scene,  his  counsel  and  sage  advice  were  of  para- 
mount importance  to  novitiate  me. 

Time  and  again,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  debate,  I 
would  seek  out  his  face  to  read  thereon  those  signs  which  only 
true  friendship  can  know  or  understand. 

As  the  years  fled,  bringing  with  them  a  measure  of  self- 
reliance,  the  habit  continued  of  looking  about  to  find  his  face 
in  some  form  of  reassurance  that  all  was  well  and  calm. 
Even  today— months  after  his  untimely  passing— I  find  myself 
still  unable  to  break  off  that  custom  of  two  decades,  even 
though  knowledge  of  my  loss  follows  swiftly  thereafter. 

Yes.  It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  strong,  ever-faithful  friend  is 
gone  and  that  I  must  put  away  in  the  background  many  of  the 
things  for  which  he  stood  to  me. 

"I  am  a  little  ahead  of  you.  gentlemen,"  quipped  Robert 
Louts  Stevenson,  years  ago,  as  he  toppled  over  dead  in  far- 
away Vailima.    A  little  ahead,  forsooth  I 

How  true  that  is.  not  only  of  our  late  friend  but  of  all  the 
others  who  enter  the  portal  of  death  ahead  of  us.  We  may 
shudder,  hesitate,  or  try  vainly  to  hold  back,  but  through  that 
door  ahead  of  the  living,  we  must  go. 

Others  of  you  here  have  already  eulogized  my  late  friend. 
You  have  told  of  his  splendid  record  of  unstinting  service  and 
achievements.  I  shall  not  vainly  try  to  add  to  that  luster. 
Time  is  already  giving  it  the  patina  it  so  richly  deserved. 
Instead,  in  all  reverence  and  humility.  I  seek  to  summarize 
briefly  the  outstandmg  lesson  his  life  left  for  me  to  read  and 
proflt  by. 

Death  has  no  personal  terrors  for  me.  Often  I  have  been 
close  enough  to  him  to  know  that  he  is  kind — friend,  and  guide 
to  something  better — rather  than  terrible  foe.  We  fear  and 
respect  him.  but  that  is  because  of  our  own  failings  and  short- 
comings. Every  Instinct  we  possess  assures  us  that  what 
we  call  life  is  but  a  prelude  to  greater  things  than  we  dare 
dream  of.  Greater  than  our  instincts  are  the  endless  proofs 
we  find  all  about  us  in  science  and  nature.  Miserable  indeed 
must  be  the  man  who  views  death  as  the  end  of  existence 
rather  than  the  true  beginning  of  it. 

What  stimned  and  left  me  breathless  about  J.  Will  Tay- 
lob'S  death  was  the  suddenness  of  his  passing.    One  moment 


he  was  a  very  definite  part  of  my  circle — the  next  moment, 
without  warning,  he  had  vanished  with  never  a  chance  to  do 
those  himdred  and  one  things  we  always  plan  to  do  tomor- 
row, yet  somehow  fsul  to  do  in  the  fullness  and  haste  of  the 
moment.  Oh.  he  truly  did  much,  but  I  know  he  dreamed  of 
doing  even  more. 

I  was  in  naval  hospital  when  the  news  came  to  me  last 
Novemt>er,  Pur  a  long  while  it  seemed  unreal  and  incompre- 
hensible. It  was  a  shock  I  can  scarce  put  into  words.  Had 
I  been  up  and  around  it  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  b?ar. 
but  on  my  back  in  a  hospital  bed,  it  smote  me  with  even 
greater  impact. 

For  death  is  a  very  real  thing  in  a  hospital,  even  though 
one's  own  ailment  happens  to  t>e  minor  or  otherwise.  All 
aroimd  are  doctors  and  nurses  fighting  against  it  and  the  bat- 
tle is  endless  and  without  lull. 

Lying  abed  alone  most  of  the  time,  one  cannot  help  but  do 
a  lot  of  reflecting.  Life  suddenly  takes  on  new  and  different 
values.  You  .see  it  from  a  new  vantage  point — a  post  from 
which  you  can  revalue  It  and  measure  it  differently  than 
when  in  the  midst  of  work  or  play. 

Alert  to  our  work,  no  matter  how  altruistic  we  may  bo  and 
how  eager  we  are  to  serve  our  fellows,  we  cannot  help  but 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  dependents.  In  fact,  that  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  commendable. 

But.  as  I  said,  a  hospital  bed  is  a  new  vantage  point  from 
which  to  revalue  life — especially  when  the  news  has  just  come 
to  you  that  a  close  friend  has  passed  away.  You  suddenly 
realize,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  how  short  at  the  longest  and 
how  transitory  and  evanescent  it  really  is.  Dreams,  ambi- 
tions, high  hopes,  and  great  plans  flash  through  one's  mind 
like  a  panorama  and  then  with  a  start  you  realize  that  any 
second  may  bring  abrupt  ending  to  everything.  With  stag- 
gering force  you  realize  as  if  for  the  first  time  that  maybe 
there  is  not  so  much  time  left  after  all  and  that  it  behooves 
one  to  remember  full  well  that  old  admonition  on  the  sun 
dial:  "It  is  later  than  you  think." 

It  is  later  than  we  think,  and  our  friend,  beloved  J.  Will 
Taylor,  would  tell  us  so  if  only  his  voice  could  come  roaring 
down  to  us  from  the  beyond. 

Over  and  above  the  splendid  example  of  his  long  and  use- 
ful life  here  in  our  midst,  his  sudden  end  rammed  home  to 
me  with  stark  force  the  truth  in  that  old.  old  line  of 
Marvel's — 

Always  at  my  heels,  I  hear 

Time  s  winged  chariot   drawing  near. 

Servants  of  the  people,  we  live  in  the  most  crowded, 
tumultuous  hours  of  our  Nation's  history.  Millions  of  our 
people  look  to  us  for  the  solution  to  endless  woes  and  griefs. 
Across  the  seas,  on  either  side  of  us,  millions  of  other  people 
are  locked  in  hates  and  conflicts  and  because  we  are  truly 
earth's  last  great  democracy,  they  too,  look  to  us  for  some 
ray  of  hope. 

Our  own  people  we  dare  never  fall  and  perhaps  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  fate  that  somehow,  by  example  of  peace- 
ful leadership  or  otherwise,  we  are  also  destined  to  help 
those  other  nations  who  can  no  longer  help  themselves. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  later 
than  we  think  and  at  our  heels  time's  winged  chariot  draws 
remorsele.ssly  n  -ar.  Yesterday  has  gone — today  is  fast  go- 
ing— tomorrow  may  never  come. 

My  friend  J.  Will  Taylor  had  a  keep  sense  of  humor 
many  people  didn't  suspect.  That  humor  saw  through  sham 
and  pretense  and  false  trappings.  He  knew  I  was  his  friend 
and  I  do  not  lielieve  he  would  have  wanted  me  to  stand 
here  and  say  of  him  "he  did  this  and  he  did  that.  He 
belonged  to  this  order  and  that  order,  and  so  on," 

No;  he  wouldn't  have  liked  that  thought.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  cry  out,  "Have  done  with  the  past — hurry  and 
utilize  the  present,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

So.  my  colleagues,  from  a  heart  and  mind  brimming  over 
with  memories  of  a  fellow  legislator  gone  before  us  through 
the  portal  of  death,  I  give  you  what  I  take  to  be  the  last 
lesson  of  his  useful  life  to  us  who  are  left  l)ehind. 

Tomorrow  may  never  come  for  some  of  us,  and  it  behooves 
us,  therefore,  to  utilize  today  fvill  welL 
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Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  RUSSELL  FRASER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rfcord  a 
column  entitled  "Imide  Wa.'=hington,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
Hugh  Russell  Fraser,  which  article  interests  itself  in  foreign 
affairs. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

INSIDE    WASHINCTOW 

(By  Hugh  Russell  Fraser) 
President  Roosevelt  Is  not  planning  to  send  an  armed  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Europe  but  iie  Is  hoping — If  Congress  will  let 
turn — to  send  the  Navy  and  America's  small  but  highly  efficient 
air  force  across  the  ocoan  If  Britain  Is  threatened  with  destruction. 
This  is  the  cold,  sober  fact  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  time 
this  Is  in  print  such  a  proposal  may  actually  be  made 

That  Is  one  more  reason  why  It  Is  vital  that  Congress  stay  In 
session. 

True,  not  all  of  the  administration  would  favor  for  a  moment 
any  such  use  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Among  these  Is  A  A 
Berlc.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the  original  brain 
tru^ters  Mr  Berle  Is  reputed  to  be  outspoken  within  official  circles 
on  the  propriety  of  America  s  minding  Its  own  business.  He  wants 
our  Navv  kept  here 

The  striking  thing  about  the  whole  situation,  however,  and 
the  one  that  is  completely  Inexplicable,  is:  Here  Is  a  crlsi-s  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  a  moment  when  events  are 
taking  place  wilh  a  rapidity  that  can  only  be  estimated  literally 
by  minutes,  and  yet  the  President  of  the  United  States  wants 
Congress  to  adjourn 

Why?  It  IS  a  fair  and  logical  question.  Why  the  hurry  to 
get  Congress  out  of  town  when  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  at 
stake?     What's  the  hurry? 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  voters  better  examine  the  list  of  those 
Congressmen  who  vote  to  adjourn  and  then  keep  those  Congress- 
men {permanently  at  home. 

Senator  Homer  T  Bone,  of  Washington,  and  Senator  Ernest 
LuNDEiN.  of  Minnrsota,  who  are  suppcsed  to  be  very  "dangerous" 
men  now.  even  su-spected  of  being  'flfth  columnists'  because  thoy 
want  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe's  war.  say  that  what  120.000,000 
Americans  need  most  right  now  Is  a  good  lesson  In  geography. 

A  little  knowUdge  of  geography  will  do  wonders  and  clear  up  a  lot 
Of  fears  about  the  possibility  of  invasion  of  the  Unlt«Kl  States  by 
Nazi  Germany 

For  example,  did  you  know  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  3,000  miles 
wide? 

Of  course,  if  your  answer  is  •"No."  and  If  you  think  the  correct 
answer  ts  3,000  feet,  then  hurry  over  to  defend  th^^  British  Govern- 
ment. t)ecause  if  you  don't  you  will  be  next.  That  Is  plain,  common 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  one  of  these  peculiar  fellows  who 
believes  that  3.000  miles  means  3.000  miles,  then  consider  this 
further  fact : 

The  best,  most  up-to-date  modern  bombers  cannot  make  a  round- 
trip  flight  of  more  than  l.OOO  miles  without  refuehng. 

That  means  that  without  securing  a  base  In  the  New  World  they 
could  not  fly  more  than  500  miles  In  otir  direction,  loaded  with 
bcmbs.  without  giving  up  hope  cf  returning.  And  If  they  gave  up 
hope  of  returning,  they  cculd  not — even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions — get  even  halfway  across  the  Atlantic  toward  us 
"Oh.  but  the  enemy  can  get  a  base  In  the  New  World." 
How?  Such  a  base  could  not  l>o  secretly  seized  It  would  have  <x> 
be  secured  by  armed  invasion,  and  this  cculd  not  be  done  but  by  a 
na^-y  much  larger  than  ours  And  the  distance  between  Europe  and 
any  possible  base  In  the  New  World  would  be  so  great  ns  to  make 
this  Impossible  as  long  as  the  American  and  any  portion  of  the 
British  and  French  Navy  existed. 

And  even  If,  by  some  possible  feat,  such  a  ba.ie  was  obtained. 
It  would  still   be  out  of  bombing  range  of  the  United  States. 

Suppose  the  b;ise  was  the  Azores.  They  are  2.000  miles  from 
the  American  coast.  Suppose  it  was  the  Bermudas  Tliey  are  690 
miles  away,  more  than  200  miles  farther  than  the  farthest  modern 
bombing  range  Or  what  do  you  think  of  the  British  West  Indies? 
The  nearest  Is  1.385  miles  from  Florida.  Yes;  and  include  the 
Cape  Verde  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil  and  you  have 
1.500  miles 

What  else  Is  there?  Greenland?  Aside  from  the  testimony  of 
aviation  experts  that  It  Is  utterly  impractical  as  an  aviation  base. 


It  Is  1300  air  miles  from  the  United  States  In  fflct.  the  most 
up-to-date  modern  Nazi  bomber,  flying  from  Greenland  toward 
the  United  States  could  not  get  even  ha'f  way  to  New  Foundland 
without  having  to  give  up  all  hope  of  returning. 

And  yet  fears  are  aroused  that  we  face  Imminent  danger  of 
Invasion 

Mr  Roosevelt's  scary  timetable  cf  air  distances  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  ever  compiled. 
For  example,  he  told  the  Conv;reds  that  a  plane  could  fly  from  tho 
Canal  Zone  to  Tampico,  Mexico.  In  2 '4  hours  The  distance  Is 
1  521  miles,  and  the  plane  would  have  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
676  miles  an  hour. 

Now  it  so  happens  there  Is  not  a  bombing  plane  In  the  world  that 
has  a  maximum  speed  In  excess  of  350  miles.  And  the  average 
Nazi  bomber  can  rarely  exceed  300  miles  an  hour.  What  Is  more, 
only  special  speed  planes  can  fly  above  500  mile*  an  hour,  and 
the  only  record  of  speeds  above  600  miles  an  hour  have  been  claims 
for  breath-taking  dives  when  the  whole  power  of  the  plane  is  re- 
leased to  plunge  It  to  the  earth.  And  yet  here  we  have  the  picture 
of  a  plane  hurtling  toward  us  twice  as  fast  as  the  speed  of  any 
known  bomber  and  almost  at  the  rate  of  speed  of  sound. 

Even  If  Britam  should  be  destroyed  tomorrow,  the  military  and 
naval  experts  agree  that  we  are  not  In  danger  of  armed  Invasion, 
and  that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  would  he  so  foolhardy  as 
to  try  It  in  the  face  of  3.000  miles  of  ocean.  But  we  should  arm, 
not  only  against  "fifth  column"  activities  here,  but  also  against 
all  future  risks.     That  Is  plain,  common  sense,  and  It  will  be  done. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  the  interventionists  want  us  to  do. 
They  have  a  program  that  would  make  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson  turn  over  In  their  graves.  And  item 
No.  1  on  their  program  is:  Get  Congress  to  adjourn. 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  21),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ASHEVILLE  (N.  C.)    CITIZEN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ai^k  unanimous  con.sent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Alien  Problem,"  as  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  Asheville  Daily  Citizen,  of  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  ALIEN   PROBLEM 

Tlie  State  Department  has  acted  none  too  soon  In  restricting  alien 
entry  into  this  country.  It  lb  quite  right  that  in  times  such  as  these 
no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to  ccme  Into  the  United  States  who 
does  not  prove  tc  constituted  officials  the  gravest  need  for  doing  so. 
And.  what  Is  more,  the  few  aliens  admitted  should  be  watched, 
fingerprinted  and  tabulated  so  that  their  every  move  will  be  known 
to  the  powers  tliat  be 

But  this  Is  onlv  a  beginning;  in  dealing  with  the  alien  situation. 
There  is  no  use  for  us  to  lock  the  doors  after  the  horse  Is  stolen — 
or  rather  the  other  way  round — after  the  Trojan  horse  has  l>een 
admitted  We  already  possess  enough  unknown,  unregistered,  and 
unwatched  aliens  in  the  United  States  to  prove  a  serious  "flfth 
column"  menace  If  and  when  the  time  should  come.  We  must  not 
fool  ourselves,  we  have  been  far  too  good-naturedly  tolerant  and  lax 
In   this  respect 

True,  wc  have  had  strictly  observed  quotas  In  regard  to  regular 
Immigration.  But  we  have  allowed  uncounted  numbers  of  aliens 
Into  the  country  on  travel  and  student  temporary  passes  and  then 
not  followed  them  up  Mcst  of  these  people  wore  honest  and  bona 
flde.  and  afterward  went  back  home  as  they  Intended.  But  a  cer- 
tain percentage  were  not  They  entered  the  United  States  on  such 
passports,  traveled  to  some  part  of  the  country  where  they  were 
unknown,  changed  their  names,  and  settled  down  The  aggregate 
of  such  immigrants  Is  probably  con.slderable.  Judging  from  the  re- 
ports of  officers  on  the  trans-Atlantic  liners,  who  brought  them  over 
but  did  not  take  them  back. 

Upon  our  success  and  unity  In  handling  this  alien  question  will 
depend  the  success  of  preserving  our  democracy  In  case  of  a  Nazi 
!    victor}'   in  Europe.     It  Is  wl.se.  of  course,  to  shut  out  undesirable 
'    Immigration  in  the  future.     But  It  would  be  even  wiser  to  make  a 
'    thorough  check  on  all  aliens  here  now.     The  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment In   this  direction  shotild  be  supported   by  every  citizen.     No 
i    honest  foreigner  would  object  in  the  slightest  to  showing  hts  Iden- 
tification papers  on   the  proper  occasions.     He   Is  used  to  that   at 
home  and  understands  its  purpose     It  Is  from  the  men  and  women 
of  inallclcus  Intent  from  whom  we  may  expect  to  hear  objection* 
raised  to  all  the  new  Federal  regulations  In  regard  to  foreigners. 


xab'S  death  was  the  suddenness  of  his  passing. 


One  moment  !   us,  therefore,  to  utilize  today  full  welL 


avmuon  experts  that  II  Ls  uiterly  Impractical  as  an  aviation  base.    I    raised  to  all  the  new  Federal  regulations  In  regard  to  loreignera. 
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Opinion  in  America  on  the  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
StUurday.  June  22  (legtstottw  day  of  Friday.  June  21).  1940 


LETTERS   FROM  THE  RALEIGH  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l 
RtcoRD  three  articles  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  by  in- 
dividuals to  the  public  forum  of  the  News  and  Observer,  a 
daily  newspaper  published  In  Raleigh.  N.  C.  These  articles 
are  entitled  "Sorrowful  Memory."  "This  War  and  the  Last." 
"Work  for  Peace."  being  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Morgan,  of  Wake  Forest. 
N.  C;  Mr.  R.  L.  Batten,  of  Micro.  N.  C.  and  Mr.  W.  Scott 
Hobbs.  of  Clinton.  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■niE  piopi-r's  roRTJM — soRRO'wnrL  mfmort 

To  the  Editor:  It  heartens  me  that  you  continue,  like  a  lone 
voice  In  a  world  gone  war-mnd,  to  hold  out  against  the  war 
hysteria,  even  daring  once  lately  to  quote  Jestts  the  Pacifist  as 
telling  us  to  love  our  enemies  and  to  turn  the  other  check.  It 
seems  like  the  last  word  before  the  expected  order  to  arrest  all 
opposing  or  criticizing  the  giant  war  program.  Not  a  day  but 
some  mtghty  one  with  loud-speaker  expresses  "pity  mingled  with 
contempt"  for  pacifists,  or  telis  a  grand  Jury  to  watch  as  suspects 
and  "throttle  in  the.r  tracks"  all  who  balk  at  the  Nations  colossal 
preparation  for  war.  Already  the  air  Is  stifling  with  the  smell 
of  war.  One  hears  the  click  of  handcuffs  and  prison  doors.  And 
now  It  Is  the  Tt>lce  of  the  military  commander  In  chief  of  u->- 
morrow  to  all  the  Nation:  "The  order  is  given — new  billions  Into 
oi;r  war  machine — all  rf>ad.s  to  that  oblcctive  must  he  kept  open." 
Ltud  applau?e      Tomorrow  perhaps  the  order  to  arrest 

The  blood  freezes  in  those  who  remember  how  it  resembles  the 
drift  in  1917  as  we  entered  the  World  War. 

Fearing  to  oppose,  but  happily  convinced  It  was  a  'war  to 
end  war."  I  fell  m  with  the  solemn,  cheering  procession,  and 
~for  the  duration  of  the  war"  I  "did  my  bit"  with  a  will  What 
shades  of  a  conscience  I  had  left  I  stifled.  I  swallowed  the  lying 
propaganda  of  the  Government  and  gave  It  out  in  sermons  and 
4-minute  speeches. 

Then  utter  disl'.luslonment  Sorrow  for  all  the  aeons  ahead 
that  I.  a  preacher,  prostituted  my  otBce  and  helped  carry  the 
Church  for  futUo.  brutal  war.  With  that  sorrowful  memory  I 
dare  to  pass  on  the  warning  to  the  pre.-\cher9  and  churches  that 
already  are  falling  for  the  war  dope  While  I  have  liberty  to  say 
It — tomorrow  It  may  be  g'jne — I  admonish  at  least  my  brother 
ministers  agr.lnst  repeating  the  blunder  I  made,  of  actively  sup- 
porting w!ir  and  meriting  the  reproach  of  the  world,  that  the 
Church  and  preachers  are  always  for  war. 

S.   L.    MOKCAM. 

Wake  Forest. 

THIS  WAS  AJTD  Tm  LA^r 

To  the  EDrrcm:  Since  we  got  Into  "foreign  entanglements"  we 
celetn-ate  the  American  Decoration,  giving  little  reverence  to  the 
American  Declaration.  "We  are  In  bleed  steeped  so  far  that  to  go 
back  were  as  tedious  as  go  on  "  We  have  abandoned  the  policies  nf 
Washington  and  Monroe  ICpUng  wrote.  "At  the  eleventh  hour 
they  came."  We  fought  Just  long  enough  to  create  a  great  national 
debt  and  an  obhgatlon  to  carry  on  the  policy  of  Wllscn  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy;  but  all  we  got  out  of  It  were  a  few 
noble  experiments  like  woman  stifTrage  and  prohibition,  farm  con- 
trol and  the  W.  P.  A.  We  would  not  let  them  fight  the  war  to 
Tictory.  but  accepted  an  armistice;  and  Wilson  largely  dictated  the 
terms  of  pmee  that  gave  Germany  the  chance  to  fight  again,  with 
the  same  Kaiser  still  at  large  "sawing  wood."  Our  labor  unions 
are  almost  entirely  under  foreign  control;  our  religion  Is  centered 
In  Rome  and  London:  distillery  has  supplanted  artillery  In  our 
naval  and  military  ofBcers'  mess;  while  our  iron,  fuel,  and  useful 
war  materials  and  equlpnaent  are  going  for  foreign  gold,  of  which  we 
have  a  useless  amount  in  a  couple  of  gopher  holes.  The  whole 
country  ts  "slap  happy"  en  foreign  and  domestic  liqiiors.  wines, 
smd  beers.  Now  we  must  cope  with  the  policies  of  such  military 
dictators  as  the  Kais?r  in  Japan.  Oermajaj,  Italy.  Spain.  Rtissia. 
etc..  but  let's  dont  be  "over  there." 

W.  Scott  Hobbs. 


WORK   rOH    PZACX 

To  the  Enrroa: 

A  great  nation  and  a  great  people  should  be  led  by  a  wise. 
thoughtful  leader,  but  when  we  hear  our  leader  declare  a  slogan 
similar  to  one  we  heard  22  years  ago,  "Stop  the  Kaiser,"  and 
today  It's  "Stop  Hitler  "  We  slopped  the  Kalst-r,  didn't  wc? 
Net  at  all.  for  today  iho  war  Is  far  worse  than  it  wotild  have  been 
had  we  stayed  out  of  It.  How  can  our  leader  declare  such  a  slogan? 
Our  business  Is  here  at  home  We  still  remember  the  World  War; 
how  our  young  men  were  carried  away,  to  never  return,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  We  made  It,  didn't  we'?  Such  talk 
is  fooUshncES  If  it  does  come  from  our  leaders.  We  haven't  any 
front-line  defense  in  Europe  Our  defense  line  is  upon  the  chores 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  here  In  America.  Our  fore- 
fathers went  through  untold  hardships  to  get  away  from  warring 
Europe,  and  now  we  haven't  anything  to  do  with  their  disputes. 

We  hope  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  lose  his  head,  like  Mr.  Hitler  has. 
and  rtiph  Into  war  If  we  do.  we  are  as  bad  as  he  Our  radio. 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  many  others  are  saying  "Stop  war 
with  war."  but  Je£us  did  not  say  so.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  he  la 
praying  for  peace.  Why  not  work  for  peace  by  being  friendly  to 
all  nations? 

R.  L.  BATTia*. 


Affairs  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21),  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE   ALASKA   WEEKLY 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  two  editorials  from  the  Alaska  Weekly,  published 
every  Friday  by  the  Alaska  ■Weekly  Corporation  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  first  editorial  is  that  of  Friday.  May  10.  1940. 
entitled  "Ickes  Once  More  on  the  Loose."  and  the  second  pub- 
lished Friday.  May  24.  1940.  entitled  "All  for  the  Refugees."' 

These  editorials  pertain  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Administration  pertaining  to  the  set- 
tlement of  many  thousands  of  refugees  in  Alaska  under  the 
guise  of  developing  Alaska,  but  in  truth  and  in  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  merely  a  smoke  screen  to  obscure,  in  a  sense, 
Alaska  as  a  stepping  stone  for  refugees  from  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Alaska  Weekly  of  May   10,   1940) 

ICKBS    ONCE    MOKX    ON    THE    LOOSE 

Secretary  Harold  Ickes  Is  once  more  oxit  in  the  front  line  fighting 
for  the  colonization  of  Alaska  by  war  refugees  His  attitude  to- 
ward Alaskan  objections  to  his  pet  scheme  is  that  such  objections 
are  baaed  on  a  selfish  desire  of  the  present  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  hold  fast  to  what  be  terms  th«  "monopoly"  they  now 
enjoy  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  northland.  Practical  argu- 
ments against  the  advisability  of  such  a  colonization  scheme, 
coming  from  men  familiar  with  Alaska,  are  contemptuotisly  dls- 
misaed  as  beneath  the  notice  of  the  omnipotent  Ickes  and  those 
who  have  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  mighty  one  are  berated  for 
their  presumption. 

At  the  present  time,  as  set  forth  In  this  column  last  week, 
chamtjers  of  commerce,  newspapers,  and  other  public-service  insti- 
tutions throughout  Alaska  are  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to 
stop  an  influx  of  pennUess  Job  hunters  for  whom  no  Jobs  exist. 
They  are  doing  so  not  because  they  do  not  desire  population,  nor 
because  they  object  to  the  people  who  would  like  to  make  Alaska 
their  home,  but  merely  because  there  is  no  practical  means  of 
aflBlmilatlng  these  good  American  folk  In  AJaaka's  present  state  of 
industrial  development.  Alaska  has  no  Or  apes  of  Wrapth  picture, 
nor  does  it  desire  one 

We  faring  this  matt«?r  up  once  more  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  It  presents  for  consideration  the  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  good,  sturdy  American  men  who  desperately  need  trans- 
plantation to  a  land  of  opportimity  and  who  stand  In  as  great 
need  of  aid  as  do  European  war  refugees.  Surely  the  American 
Government  can  arctise  as  great  a  concern  for  these  Americans  bm 
It  seems  to  feel  for  the  unfortunates  of  Europe. 
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If  Alaska  ts  to  be  colcnlzod  In  other  than  the  nonnnl  fashion 
In  which  other  American  frontiers  have  been  colonized  t!".cre  is  no 
occasion  fcr  It  to  be  colcniiu-d  by  a  horde  of  refuReos  undesirable 
to  Alaskans  while  thoiisunds  of  Americana  who  wcuUl  fit  automatic- 
ally into  the  Alasl^an  picture  are  clamoring  for  the  opportunity 

in  .^ubniitting  his  views  to  the  Committee  on  Teirltorles  and 
Insular  Affa'irs  the  Secretary  advised  the  committee  that  dom'stic 
and  interna' lonal  conditions  rendered  the  colcni7,'itlrn  of  Ah'ska 
a  'mattrr  of  peculiar  urgency."  and  added  that  the  sending  to 
Alaska  of  European  refugees  in  a  number  to  equal  the  present 
American  population  of  the  Territory  would  beneht  national  defense. 
No  sane  ptrsrn,  free  of  ulte'-lcr  motive,  and  cons'.derlrg  only 
national  defense,  could  be  .sufficiently  asinine  to  presume  tha;  a 
few  thousands  of  aliens  In  Alat-ka  would  be  of  equal  value,  in  tlie 
event  of  the  necesfliy  of  defending  Alaskan  shores,  with  an  equal 
number  cf  Americans,  nor  that  said  aliens  might  not  prove  a 
menace. 

The  Irtrislatlon  now  rccelvlns;  such  enthu.=5iast:c  support  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is.  cf  course,  the  foUow-v.p  of  the 
Slaitery  rcp."irt  which  was  ordered  prepared  by  tl.e  Secretary,  not 
to  get  at  facts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  th;E 
legislation  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  s'jurce  of  the  "pri- 
vitte  funds"  which  are  said  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing war  suffering  through  Alaska  colonization  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  when  the  plan  was  first  forecast  in  the  Slattcry  report 
the  only  war  which  existed  was  the  deplorable  war  being  waged  by 
Hitler  against  the  Jews  of  Germany 

Whether,  as  appear.s  obvious,  the  plan  contemplates  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Alf.ska  by  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  privately  subsidized 
Jewish  unfortunates,  or  whether  an  equal  number  of  sxifTenng  Poles 
or  Finns  may  bo  expected  In  Alaska,  is  immaterial  Alaska  wants 
none  of  It.  lind  while  we  renllze  that  what  Alaska  wants  Is  unworthy 
the  attention  of  Secretar>'  Ickes.  there  may  be  other  spots  m  which 
the  Alaskan  voice  may  be   lieard  to  advantage. 


[From  the  Alaska  Weekly  of  May  24,  1940] 
ALL  FOR  THE  RETCGEES 
Hearings  on  the  bill.  "To  provld°  for  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  Alaska"  began  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories 
and  Insular  Affairs  last  week,  or  rather,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
that  committee  Members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  opening 
day  of  the  hearings  were  Senator  King,  of  tJtah.  chairman;  Senator 
Bo.NE.  of  Washington:  Sniator  Retnolds,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Senator  Nte  of  North  Diikota.  Notes  taken  at  the  hearing  and  for- 
warded to  the  Al.-iska  Weekly  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  Chairman 
Kings  position  Senator  Nye  had  nothing  to  say,  and  Senators 
B<'NE  and  Reynolds  were  frankly  and  mllitantly  opposed  to  the 
measure 

As  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  the  Alaska  Weekly,  the  Slattcry 
rtport  was  written  to  pave  the  way  for  this  bill.  In  other  words, 
facts  marshalled  in  that  report  were  set  together  to  support  a  fore- 
gene  conclusion  rather  than  to  aid  In  the  formation  of  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  most  feasible  manner  of  developing  Alaska  The  hill  itself 
ccr^slsts  of  seme  15  pages  of  verbal  smoke  screen  and  a  few  lines  of 
meat  which  clearly  reveal  the  purpose  presaged  by  the  Slatteiy  re- 
port— that  of  colonizing  Alaska  with  refugees,  financed  by  private 
capital  That  It  Is  Jewish  capital  and  that  the  refugees  to  be  poured 
Into  Alaska.  If  this  bill  Is  pa.s.<sed,  will  be  Jewish  Is  obvious. 

We  are  not  In  sympathy  with  those  who  base  their  objections  to 
the  proposed  coloiilzatlon  plans  on  this  latter  fact,  except  Insofar 
as  It  Is  the  concensus  of  cplnlon  among  those  who  know  the  country 
that  Jews  wou'.d  he  the  least  desirable  of  immigrants  because  of 
bring  the  least  adaptable  to  conditions  such  as  those  prevailing  in 
Alaska  Opposition  to  Jewish  refugees  based  on  racial  antipathy 
will  never  meet  with  our  support  nor.  in  our  opinion,  will  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  that  type  of  contemptible  sliver  shirt.  un- 
American  opposltlrn  ever  develop  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  cohorts  led  by  one  Felix  Cohan, 
who  drew  the  bill  descended  on  the  committee  in  full  force  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  h(?arlng  Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  national 
parks,  the  AJa.ska  Railroad,  and  many  others  were  represented  and 
a  reading  of  the  questions  and  answers  would  be  comic  if  it  were 
not  tragic  When  intelligent  men  are  reduced  to  the  status  of 
stooges  who  must  do  the  masters  bidding  and  hang  their  heads  or 
refuse  to  answer  when  honest  answers  wotild  hurt  the  cause  it  U  a 
sad  spectacle  which  bespeaks  bureaucracy  at  its  worst. 

As  each  of  these  witnes<»««  told  of  the  wealth  of  minerals  to  be 
developed,  of  the  forests  to  be  turned  into  pulpwood,  of  the  resort 
hotels  and  golf  courses  to  be  built.  Senator  RrrNOLDS  had  but  one 
stock  question:  "Dont  you  think  we  have  a  few  men  among  the 
11.000.000  unemploy«-d  American  citizens  who  could  chop  that  tim- 
ber?" "Dont  you  think  that  among  the  11.000.000  unemployed 
American  citlzt- n»  there  are  men  who  could  mine  that  coal?"  Some 
of  the  mental  gymnastics  performed  by  the  witnesses  to  evade 
straightforward  answers  to  that  question  were  little  short  of  pitiful 
One  could  envisage  the  lash  of  the  big  Ickes  whip  beneath  which 
they  cowered  Under  the  searching  questions  of  Senator  Reynolds 
the  Witne.«;.«ies  one  by  one  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  never 
been  to  Alaska  and  had  gained  the  "expert"  knowledge  they  were 
relaying  to  the  committee  from  books  and  conversations. 

When  Senator  Reynolds  informed  one  witness  that  the  bill  was 
obviously  a  measure  for  the  colonization  of  Alaska  with  refugees 
the  witness  insisted  that  It  represented  an  honest  efTort  to  develop 
Alaska  As  the  discussion  of  the  refugee  problem  developed  and 
the  witnesses  were  urging  that  humanitarian  interests  be  considered 


Ser.itor  Eonk  said.  "It  won't  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  refugees 
as  the  witness  lias  cnuincmted,  but  millions  will  be  refugees. 
How  cati  wp  make  .selections  from  among  thos»  bewildered  and 
battered  people?  Only  God  AJmlghiy  can  solve  this  bu.si- 
ness  •  •  •  a  terrifying  thing.  It  is  far  from  inconceivable 
tliHt  we  may  be  refugees  ourselves." 

Pelix  Cohan  testified  that  already  $2.500  000  had  been  guar- 
anteed for  Alaskan  industries  if  the  guarantors  were  allowect  to 
bring  their  own  people  In  as  experts.  When  asked  to  name  these 
people  v.ho  had  subscribed  to  such  a  fund,  he  refused  to  divulge 
the  names  and  merely  Insisicd  that  millions  for  Alaskan  industry 
would  be  made  available  if  the  bill  were  pasred  When  asked 
if  there  were  Americans  who  would  put  up  money  for  the  relief 
of  foremners  who  wou'.d  not  put  it  up  to  aid  Americans,  the  wit- 
ness had  to  admit  that  they  would  probably  not  furnish  the  funds 
With  the  refugee  provisions  emitted  from  the  bill. 

In  all  of  the  opening  day  of  hearings  only  one  voice  was  raised  by 
a  witness  In  defense  of  Aiaska.  that  of  Col  John  Thomas  TayUr. 
director  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Legion. 
Colonel  Taylor  pointed  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  how  the  deadly 
infiltration  of  "fifth  column"  elements  was  already  undermining 
our  democracy  and  urged  that  we  protect  Alaska  rather  than 
throw  open  its  dJors  to  the  Trojan-horse  method-,  of  Europe. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Aiaska  Weekly  sees  the  light  of 
day  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  favorable  committee  action  on 
this  nefarious  Department  of  the  Interior  conspiracy  but  it  will 
not  be  too  late  to  bombard  Congref;s  with  Alaskan  protest.  Delc- 
gr.te  DiMoND  IS  fighting  it  with  every  power  at  his  command  and, 
in  a  signed  statement  presented  to  the  committee,  he  said,  "Alaska 
is  part  of  the  Nation,  and  we  decline  to  have  It  set  off  as  a  sort 
cf  special  land  where  people  may  reside  who  are  not  citizens  and 
not  permitted  to  be  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States  "  That  state- 
ment expresses  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Alaskans  but  It  will 
not  do  merely  to  decline,  we  mtist  all  figlit,  as  Dimond  is  fighting. 
to  stop  it  at  all  costs. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21),  1940 


EDITORIAL.    FROM    THE    HARTFORD    TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Hartford  Times  of  June  20,  entitled  "Quan- 
tity and  Quality."  which  article.  It  seems  to  me.  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  those  actively  engaged  In  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing and  building  up  our  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford  Times  of  June  20.   1940) 

QtJANTITY     AND    QTJALITT 

The  launching  of  the  preparedness  program  projected  question 
M  to  whether  the  usual  requirements  for  first-class  quality  in 
equipment  furnished  shall  be  retained  or  whether  serviceability 
and  perhaps  performance  shall  be  sacrificed  in  the  Interest  of 
obtaining   a   great    volume   of   war   material   promptly. 

Germany  was  able  to  win  In  Belgium  and  France  by  virtue  of 
having  an  overwhelming  supply  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and  other 
motorized  and  mechanized  equipment,  although  individually  her 
artillery  pieces  and  airplanes  were  Inferior  to  those  of  the  Allies. 

Single  British  air  fighters  almost  invariably  shot  down  or  put 
to  f11i;ht  a  tingle  German  opponent  or  several  of  them,  but  Ger- 
many's advantage  in  numbers  was  so  pronounced  that  the  su- 
perior quality  of  Allied  material  was  not  effective  against  it. 

From  this  It  is  argued  that  we  should  sacrifice  quality  in  order 
to  obtain  enough  equipment   quickly. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  sorts  of 
equipment  is  our  first  need — motorized  artillery,  armored  truck*- 
and  cars  enough,  and  clouds  of  airplanes.  We  need  these  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  Perhaps  we  can  have  them  without 
losing  the  advantage  that  goes  with  quality.  Where  there  U 
anything  like  numerical  equality,  quality  may  become  an  Im- 
portant factor  toward  victory 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  French  grounded  their  air- 
planes for  engine  overhaul  and  servicing  after  50  hours  in  the  air. 
Their  American  equipment  had  to  t»e  overhauled  only  after  600 
hours  in  the  air.  Ability  to  remain  in  the  air  is  important  and 
offsets  some  difference  in  numbers  although  not  any  such  disparity 
as  existed  l>etween  the  Allies  and  Germany. 
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The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  Unks  which  would  stand  up 
under  service  and  of  artillery  better  equipped  with  flre-control  and 

other  devices.  .      ^   ^  _4,_    .♦- 

The  Army  Js  being  urged  to  abandon,  at  least  temporarily,  ua 
prartlee  of  con»t*ntly  reHnlng  and  Improving  Its  tanks  and  of  fre- 
qucnUy  changing  models  of  trucks  and  armored  cars,  sticking  to 
present  models  until  It  gets  a  sufficient  quantity.  There  undoubt- 
edly would  be  an  advantage  In  that.  If  there  Ls  anything  we  are 
to  a  hurry  about.  Army  equipment  Is  It. 

As  to  airplanes,  the  Army  has  Just  given  a  contract  to  Henry 
Ftord  to  prodxjce  3.000  Rolls-Royce  liquid -cooled  motors  In  the  next 
t  months  That  Incidentally  is  only  3  days'  work  when  he  gets 
production  up  to  1.000  a  day.  but  when  he  has  delivered  3.000 
motors  In  8  months  he  should  be  able  to  deliver  3.000  more  In  much 
lasa  time. 

The  United  Alrcr»ft  Corporation  Is  producing  at  the  rate  of  850 
englnea  a  month  In  the  8  months  given  Mr.  Pord  to  complete  his 
order  It  probably  will  produce  7,000  motors,  or  double  his  allot- 
ment.    The  Wright  Co.  also  Is  In  full  production. 

True.  United  and  Wright  production  Is  not  fully  available  to  the 
United  States  now.  If  the  war  should  end,  however.  It  would  be. 
In  addition,  there  Is  the  General  Motors  Allison  plant. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  country's  englne-buUdlng 
capacity  la  stittclent  so  that  It  might  tie  able  to  have  both  quan- 
tity and  quaUty.  Certainly  that  is  so  as  far  as  any  orders  already 
placed  by  the  Ooremment  or  in  sight  are  concerned. 

As  long  as  that  is  true,  and  as  long  as  quality  is  so  Important 
as  between  forces  not  greatly  disparate  in  niimerlcal  strength.  It 
ia  to  t>e  hoped  that  the  NaUon  will  avaU  itself  of  both  factors 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 


Peace,  Not  War,  Is  What  the  People  of  This  Country 

Pray  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  COCHBAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  the  Congress 
Is  about  to  recess  rather  than  adjourn.  In  such  a  critical 
period  we  would  deserve  the  condemnation  of  the  people  of 
the  country  If  we  voted  to  adjourn. 

In  the  last  few  days  bills  authorising  and  appropriating 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense  have  been  passed. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  Joined  in  supporting  them. 
True,  we  have  performed  our  duty  in  making  money  avail- 
able bat  as  I  see  it  we  have  another  duty,  and  that  is  to 
see  that  the  money  is  spent  wisely.  What  the  Congress 
wants,  and  what  the  country  must  have,  is  a  Navy  second 
to  none,  and  an  Army  equipped  with  every  modern  device 
from  the  latest  typ*  of  guns  for  the  infantry  to  tanks  and 
planes  so  that  the  world  will  know,  although  we  are  a  peace- 
ftil  Nation,  we  are  ready  to  protect  ourselves  against 
invasion. 

The  people  of  this  country,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not 

want  war.    They  pray  for  peace.    Congress  alone  can  declare 

war.  and  I  know  of  no  Congressman,  no  matter  what  his  or 

her  S3rmpathies  might  be,  who  has  expressed  a  desire  for 

.war. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  too  much  talk  in  recent 
weeks.  When  we  considered  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  we  were  told  by  many  we  were  taking  the  first  step 
that  would  lead  us  into  war.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now. 
that  those  amendments  have  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  will 
continue  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  so  long  as  we  abide  by  that 
act.  What  would  have  happened  if  we  would  have  let  our 
ships  and  our  nationals  enter  the  combat  zone?  Tou  know 
how  many  neutral  ships  were  sunk.  Ours  would  have  suf- 
fered the  same  fate. 

In  the  Neutrality  Act  we  said  to  the  world.  "If  you  have 
money  to  buy.  we  will  sell  whatever  is  produced  in  this 
country,  provided  you  take  it  away  in  your  o^iti  ships." 
We  will  not  extend  credit  to  any  nation.  We  will  not  let 
any  ship  flying  an  American  flag  enter  the  combat  zone, 
and  we  serve  notice  on  our  citizens.  "If  you  travel  in  the 
combat  lone.  you  do  so  on  your  own  responsibihty."    No 


matter  what  our  likes  and  dislikes  might  be  we  must  adhere 
to  these  declarations. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  Is  responsible  for  the  present  war. 
One  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  claimed  by  that  treaty 
it  was  deprived  of  its  possessions  and  seeks  now  to  redeem 
them,  as  well  as  require  those  who  were  responsible  to  make 
additional  concessions.  Whether  or  not  their  efforts  will  be 
successful  remains  to  be  seen.  True,  we  do  not  like  their 
form  of  government,  and  it  is  likewise  true  they  do  not  like 
ours.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  and  reform  the 
world.  If  it  could  be  done  peacefully,  well  and  good,  but  it 
can  only  be  done  by  force.  Until  some  overt  act  is  com- 
mitted against  us.  I  maintain  it  will  be  to  our  advantage 
to  always  bear  in  mind  our  present  Neutrality  Act.  We  are 
a  peaceful  people,  and  no  act  of  ours  against  a  belligerent 
should  disturb  that  peace. 

In  the  event  of  war.  millions  of  the  yoimg  men  of  our 
Nation  will  be  called  to  the  colors.  Who  are  we  that  we 
should  ask  them  to  take  up  arms  against  nations  who  up  to 
this  time  have  not  quarreled  with  us?  Let  us  not  become 
hysterical.  Let  us  remember  our  Constitution  and  our  laws 
are  only  supreme  here  and  that  we  have  no  authority  to 
force  our  \iews  upon  the  people  of  other  nations.  Whether 
a  minority  or  majority  is  responsible  for  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  other  nations  we  do  not  know,  but  because  we 
might  not  like  their  form  of  government  we  have  no  more 
right  to  destroy  it  than  they  have  to  attempt  to  destroy 
ours.  Let  us  deal  with  those  in  our  own  country,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  aliens  or  native  bom,  who  would  destroy 
our  form  of  government.  Congress  has  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery and  provided  the  money  to  enforce  our  laws  against 
subversive  activities.  It  is  up  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  now  to  enforce  those  laws,  and  we  should 
see  that  it  is  done. 

As  for  the  spending  of  the  money  we  have  appropriated 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  authorizations  we  have  passed. 
I  say  again  if  ever  there  was  a  time  Congress  should  check 
expenditures  it  is  now.  This  Is  an  ideal  moment  to  serve 
notice  the  Congress  is  on  guard  and  let  it  be  on  guard. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  approve  all  con- 
tracts but  we  can.  by  requiring  a  proper  accounting  of 
those  in  charge,  check  what  is  being  done.  We  have  au- 
thorized expenditures  for  ships  that  cannot  possibly  be  car- 
ried out  in  less  than  6  or  7  years.  We  Just  do  not  have 
the  facilities  in  this  country  to  build  in  less  than  that  time 
all  the  ships  we  have  authorized.  We  do  have  or  can  arrange 
for  facilities  to  properly  equip  an  Army.  That  must  be  done. 
We  must  speed  up  the  construction  of  planes.  We  can  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  tanks  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment which  we  need  so  badly.  The  people  of  the  city.  I 
In  part  represent,  do  not  want  war.  I  do  not  want  war.  and 
I  never  will  vote  for  war  simply  to  help  some  nations  that 
are  at  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  published 
Thursday.  June  20.    It  follows: 

AN   AKSWKX  TO  THX   WAX   HAWKS 

The  30  professional  and  businessmen  (Including  Edward  T  Gushee 
of  St  Louis)  who  recently  urged  that  the  United  States  declnre  war 
on  Germany  at  once.  In  defense  of  "our  Ideals,  our  Inetitutlons.  and 
our  way  of  life."  now  have  an  an.swer  in  a  statement  by  a  group  of 
this  city's  leaders  It  Is  a  calm  and  reasoned  answer,  a  common- 
■ense  answer.  Its  gist  Is  In  these  worde:  "We  feel  that  the  United 
States  can  best  fulfill  Us  obligations  to  the  world  by  remaining  out 
of  the  present  conflict." 

This  group  of  15  St.  Louis  men  is  plainly  not  moved  by  political 
partisanship  Its  mrmbers  are  not  professional  pacifists,  nor  are 
they  sympathizers  with  the  axis  countries.  Each  one  is  a  thorough 
American,  convinced  that  this  cotintry  has  no  business  in  the 
European  war.  and  willing  to  speak  out  publicly  against  pro-lnier- 
ventlon  sentiment 

Their  names,  representative  of  St  Loute  business,  law,  and  other 
professions   constitute  a  roll  of  jaatrlotlc  citizenship: 

Thomas  N  Dysart,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Walter  W    Head,  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Anr»erlca 
J.  Lionberger  Davis,  president.  Security  National  Bank,  and  pres- 
ident, local   American   Red  Croes  chapter 

E>ean  Jo»«eph  A    McClain.  Jr  .  Washineton  University  Law  SchooL 
Dean  Alphonse  G    Eberle.  St    Louis  University  Law  School 
L.  Warrington  Baldwm,  president,  Bdlssouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Former  Circuit  Judge  Pred  J.  Hoffmelater. 

Dean  Alexander  8.  LAngsdorf.  Washington  University  Engineering 
School. 

Prof.  Tyrrell  Williams.  Washington  University  Law  School. 

William  B.  Orthweln,  former  president.  St.  Louis  Lawyers'  Aaaocl- 
atlon. 

Isaac  Hedges,  manager  of  Cupples  Station. 

Albert  W.  Dehleudorf,  vice  president  and  secretary.  Llndell  Trust 
Co. 

Joseph   Forshaw.   president,    Porshaw  of  St.   Louis. 

Clarence  H.  Poindexter,  general  agent.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Arnold  G.  Stlfel,  president.  Stlfel,  Nicolaus  &  Co. 


Recommendations  for  Tort  Claim  Adjustments 
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HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  RUZICKA 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  extension  of  remarks  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ruzicka.  member  of  the  standing  committee 
on  Jurisprudence  and  law  reform  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  3, 
1940: 

As  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  Jurisprudence  and 
law  reform  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  on  t»ehalf  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  wish  to  urge  a  favorable  report  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  H  R  72S6.  which  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  tort  claims  against  the  United  States  and  which  con- 
fers Jurisdiction  In  respect  thereto  upon  tlie  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Court  of  Claims  In  matters  In  which  the 
claims  do  not  exceed  17.600. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  In  San  Francisco  In  July  1939, 
the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution  approving  in 
principle  an  act  permitting  the  United  States  to  be  sued  in  repp>ect 
of  claims  for  property  or  personal  Injuries  due  to  the  negligence 
of  Government  officers  or  employees  in  perlonnanoe  of  their  duties. 
The  association  believes  that  the  bill  now  being  considered  by  this 
committee  will  go  far  toward  remedsring  a  situation  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  general  concern  and  has  been  appreciated 
part:cuiarly  bv  Members  cf  Congress  and  by  the  Attorneys  General 
of  the  United" States  The  present  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  was  approved  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Justice 
Murphv  while  he  was  Attornev  General  and  Is  now  recommended 
by  Attorney  Oenoral  Robert  H.  Jackson.  This  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stlce  was  taken  only  after  careful  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  bUl  serves  a  twofold  purpose;  First,  it  will  relieve  Congress 
of  the  necessity  of  considering  the  many  private  bills  which  are 
offered  at  every  session,  with  the  attendant  waste  of  time  neces- 
sarily Involved  In  their  consideration;  and.  secondly.  It  will  afford 
the  private  citizen  easy  and  simple  access  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  injuries  to  person  and  property  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  Government's  agents  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  duties.  It  is  not  the  purp>ose  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  any  manner  to  crlUclze  or  deprecate 
the  fine  work  of  the  several  congressional  Claims  Committees,  but 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  twsls  of  relief  afforded  by  tliese  com- 
mittees is  the  bounty  of  the  Government  In  permitting  some 
clauns  against  it  to  be  recognized  while  reserving  the  right  to 
refuse  other,  though  equally  meritorious,  claims.  In  other  words, 
relief  through  congressional  committees  is  a  matter  of  grace  and 
not  of  right. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  ability  to  proceed  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  torts  committed  by  Its  agents  should  be  a  right  In 
effect,  the  United  States  Is  a  corporaUon.  exercising  all  the  privi- 
leges and  functions  of  a  corporation,  and  ahould  be  answerable  to 
Its  citizens  for  Its  wrongs  In  no  less  a  degree  than  a  private  persou 
or  a  bodv  corporate 

In  approving  and  passing  this  proposed  legislation.  Congress 
would  be  doing  no  more  than  It  has  already  done  with  respect  to 
other  classes  of  claims,  notably,  claims  on  contracts.  Infringements 
of  patents,  sulU  arising  out  of  admiralty  or  maritime  torts,  and 
others  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  congressional 
Committees  on  Claims  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  efficiency,  which 
the  American  Bar  Association  does  not  wish  to  dUpute.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and  it  la 
wlthm  the  realm  of  po6.slblllty  that  at  some  future  date,  when  the 
membership  of  these  committees  has  changed,  the  ccmmittees  as 
then  constituted  might  not  function  with  the  same  efficiency  and 
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care  as  they  do  now  The  American  Bar  Association  believes  that 
the  remedies  afforded  In  the  proposed  bill  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  change  in  complexion  of  these  Claims  Committees,  brought 
about  by  the  passage  of  time  or  the  well-known  uncertainties  of 
national  elections.  We  believe  that  the  proper  forum  for  relief  for 
personal  Injuries  or  injury  to  property,  occasioned  by  acts  of  gov- 
ernmental agenU.  Is  In  the  Unlced  States  courts  where  the  Judge 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  all  witnesses 
and  weighing  the  matter  of  liability,  rather  than  having  the  relief 
in  any  manner  dependent  upon  representation  before  committees 
by  congressional  representatives  through  friendship  or  because  of 
political  affiliation. 

The  atjscnce  of  adequate  remedy  for  Injuries  growing  out  of  the 
actions  of  governmental  agents,  other  than  tlirough  the  grace  of 
Congress,  was  the  subject  of  concern  of  one  of  the  greatest  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  In  his  flrst  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, delivered  on  December  3,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the 
following  recommendations,  which  we  submit  are  as  appropriate 
now  as  they  were  then: 

"It  is  Important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be 
provided.  If  pos&lble.  for  the  adjtistment  of  claims  against  the 
Government,  especially  In  view  of  their  Increased  numt)er  by  reason 
of  the  war.  It  Is  as  much  the  duty  of  government  to  render  prompt 
Justice  against  itself  In  favor  of  citizens  as  It  is  to  administer  the 
same  Justice  between  private  Individuals.  The  Investigation  and 
adjudication  of  claims  in  their  nature  belong  to  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment. •  •  •  It  was  Intended  by  the  organization  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business  from  the  Halls 
of  Congress;  but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and 
valuable  means  of  Investigation,  It  In  great  degree  falls  to  effect 
the  object  of  Its  creation  for  want  of  power  to  make  Its  Judgment 
final  ■■ 

The  American  Bar  Association  strongly  urges  that  H.  R.  723«. 
with  such  amendments  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  to  clarify  any 
ambiguous  provisions,  be  approved  by  this  committee  and  passed 
by  Congress.  It  may  be  that  need  of  further  amendments  will  be 
revealed  In  time,  but  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  and  put  In  operation  without  further  delay. 

So  much  for  the  official  position  of  the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon. 
Speaking  now  for  myself.  Individually.  I  am  opposed  In  principle 
to  the  amendment  to  H.  R.  7236.  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  because  I  am  opposed  to 
further  extension  of  the  already  overexpanded  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  bureaus.  Our  forefathers  wisely  divided  this 
Government  into  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  departments, 
and  I  believe  that  permitting  a  bureau  to  generally  handle  remedies 
for  private  wrongs  would  be  an  unwarranted  usurpation  of  Judicial 
functions.  The  poor  Injured  person  should  be  given  the  same 
right  to  have  his  day  In  the  United  States  courts  as  has  been  given 
by  Congress  to  big  shipowners  to  sue  in  tort,  contractors,  pat- 
entees, and  taxpayers.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  Con- 
gress between  citizens  of  this  country.  The  poor  and  the  rich 
should  be  treated  alike.  Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
obliged  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  In  pressing  private 
claims,  but  In  these  critical  days  should  be  able  to  give  their 
time  to  matters  of  high  Importance  to  our  great  country  and  the 
people.  It  Is  an  Imposition  to  call  upon  Members  of  Congress  to 
handle  private  claims. 

The  method  of  relief  afforded  by  the  bill  In,  Its  original  form 
is  simple  and  direct  in  utilizing  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  now  and  have  been  functioning  most  efficiently 
for  many  years. 

Nobody  Will  Be  Deluded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BINGHAMTON    (N.  Y.)    PRESS 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial: 

I  From  the  Blnghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  of  Jtine  21,  19401 

NOBODT   WILL   BE  DELUDED 

Yesterday  was  a  rather  sad  day  for  the  American  people.  It  wan 
a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  American  democracy.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  chcse  it  as  the  day  on  which  to  announce  that 
he  was  going  to  play  politics  with  American  defense  in  America's 
hour  of  need. 

Even  the  most  casual  American  will  have  no  Ultoslons  about  the 
nomination  by  Mr  Roosevelt  of  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  V/ar  In  the  Taft  Cabinet  and  Secretary  of  SUte  in  the 
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Hoover  Administration,  to  b«ccme  now  the  SecretBry  of  War  suc- 
ceeding the  inept,  cantpnkerous.  and  altogether  undesirable  Wood- 
ring  The  Rppolntmenl  of  Col  FYank  Knox.  Chicago  publisher. 
VUe  Presidential  nominee  with  A!f  M  Landon  In  the  1936  Presi- 
dential canr^paign.  Is  a  piece  of  the  same  political  cloth,  and  will  b«» 
so  recognized. 

Not  that  anybody  In  America  doubta  the  experience  and  the 
executive  ability  of  Mr  Stlmscn.  Not  that  anybody  will  question 
the  value,  the  courat^e.  and  the  executive  experience  of  Colonel 
Knox  Tliat  isn  t  the  point  Both  men.  if  they  were  given  those 
Job«  under  fair  conditions  and  without  expectat  on  of  interference, 
could  and  would  probably  do  a  flrst-cla-ss  Job  Certainly  Mr  Stlm- 
."!on  1»  head  and  shoulders  above  Secretary  Woodrlng.  although  that 
Is  a  doubtfiU  compliment  And  there  isnt  any  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Chicago  publisher  as  an  organizer  and  as  a    go-getter." 

But  in  appointing  these  two  Republicans  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given 
unmistakable  notice  of  something  which  the  American  people  are 
not  gcmg  to  l:ke  very  well  It  Isn't  xs  If  tl.cre  weren't  a  great 
many  EH'mccrats  In  the  United  States,  like  Barney  M  Baruch.  for  In- 
stance, entirely  capable  of  filling  either  of  those  positions  It  Isn't 
as  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  unable  to  find  In  his  own  party  outstanding 
men  of  experience  to  become  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  The 
fact  that  he  has  chosen  Mr  Stlmsnn  and  Co'.oncl  Knox  Instead  of 
two  Democrats  might,  nt  first  blu.-^h.  seem  to  Indicate  a  desire  on 
the  President's  part  to  unite  the  entire  country  behind  his  policy. 
Whatever  It  may  be  from  day  to  day.  for  the  well-being  of  American 
'defense  and  for  the  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  It  Lsn't  quite  as  simple  as  that  and  most  folks  will  wonder 
why  President  Roosevelt  thinks  the  American  people  are  quite  as 
simple  as  that 

In  the  first  place,  both  Colonel  Knox  and  Mr  Stlmson  are  Inter- 
ventionists: both  are  rabid  In  thetr  partisanship  toward  France  and 
England  Most  Americans  share  that  partisanship  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  to  the  ptunt  of  Intervention:  not  to  the  point  of 
puttlnj?  the  United  States,  unarmed,  unprepared,  and  unequipped 
as  It  Is.  Into  this  war 

One  has  to  go  no  further  than  the  consistent  record  made  by  Mr. 
Btlmfon  on  the  question  of  Interi-entlon  In  the  Japanese  conquest 
of  Manchuria  At  that  time  he  wanted  the  British  Goverrjnent  to 
Join  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  display  of  naval 
strength  against  Japan  In  the  Pacific,  designed  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  International  policing  and  to  shoo  Japan  away  from  her 
conquest  In  the  Par  East 

He  has  never  given  up  the  Idea  of  intervention.  He  Is  as  strong 
for  It  today  as  he  ever  was.  and  Col  Frank  Knox'  views  on  the 
same  subject  are  well  known  In  other  words,  they  fit  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr  Roosevelt  has  Ijeen  doing  and  saying 
with  reference  to  the  conflict  in  Europe  They  fit  his  "stab  In  the 
back"  speech  at  Charlottesville.  Tliey  fit  his  Insistence  on  the 
tale  of  munitions  and  materiel  to  the  Allies  They  fit  his  almost 
surreptitious  sale  of  smaller  United  States  naval  vessels  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  not  made  public  until  Senator  Walsh,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  member  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  own  party,  dug  It  out 
and  made  It  public  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

These  two  appointments  are  made  with  an  obvious  purpose, 
•nd  that  purpose  fits  every  other  part  of  the  pattern  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  Ijeen  making  In  the  past  2  months,  as,  a  step  at  a 
time,  he  has  pushed  this  country  further  and  further  In  the 
direction  of  actual  participation  In  the  war  In  Europe. 

And  that  would  be  bad  enough,  but  that  Isn't  all  of  It — not  by 
a  long  shot  Mr.  Rixisevelt  chose  as  the  day  of  his  pronouncement 
the  same  day  on  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  were  pre- 
paring to  meet  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy  to  discuss  the  terms  of  French  surrender  It  was  the 
same  day  on  which  Marshal  Petaln  told  the  world  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast of  some  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  French  debacle. 

Marshal  Petaln  enumerated  some  of  the  causes  to  which  he 
attributed  the  PYench  defeat.  He  did  not  label  as  such  and  In 
so  many  words  the  principal  cause — playing  politics  with  national 
defense. 

He  didn't  have  to.  Ijecause  all  the  world  knows — from  the  states- 
men down  to  the  various  laymen — that  England  and  France  occupy 
the  unenviable  position  they  do  today  t>ecause  their  so-called 
statesmen,  from  the  day  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed, 
played  politics  with  national  defense 

And  so  It  Is  a  regrettable  thing  that  as  the  two  great  democracies 
of  western  Europ>e  are  falling  under  the  Hall-Uke  blows  of  those 
rea'.lsts.  the  totalitarlans.  our  President  of  our  Republic,  the  one 
remaining  strong  democracy  In  the  world,  should  Inaugurate,  on 
an  open  basis,  the  playing  of  politics  with  American  national 
defense. 

For  that's  exactly  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done.  There  was 
some  discussion  of  a  coalition  Cabinet  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was 
predicated  upon  the  contingency  that  Mr  Roosevelt  would  an- 
nounce he  had  no  third-term  a.<plratlons  and  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term  as  President.  Mr  Roosevelt  then  made 
no  such  commitments.  No  coalition  Cabinet,  he  said,  was  being 
considered  seriously.  Now  he  has  named  two  leading  memt)€rs 
of  the  National  Republican  Party,  one  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  War,  one  to  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  And  his  nomina- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  to  the  Senate  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
Indication  that  be  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  Roosevelt  chooses  the  eve  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention to  make  his  announcement  His  purpose  Is  so  obvioiu 
as  to  make  the  wise  sneer  He  himself  has  made  it  entirely 
plain. 

Mr  Roosevelt  Is  an  astute  political  ob.server  He  has  many 
listening  post.-,  over  the  land  The  reports  that  he  has  been 
getting  from  Etorope  may  not  have  been  too  accurate,  but  If  he 
is  willing  to  listen  he  can  always  get  the  truth  about  what  Is 
happening  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  what  the  com- 
mon, ordinary  people  of  the  United  States  are  thinking  and  saj-lng 
alwut  him  and  his  policies  Hence  his  frequent  trial  balloons: 
hence  his  frequent  abandonment  of  plans  represented  by  those 
trial  balloons  He  gets  public  reaction  quickly  and  accurately. 
wh?n  he  choo'^es 

Tlie  appointment  of  Messrs.  Stlmson  and  Knox  Isn't  the  first 
Indication  that  Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  national  defense  or  the  lack  thereof.  His 
message  to  Congress  on  that  subject  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  In  the  face  of  the  news  from 
Europe,  were  beginning  to  say.  "Well,  why  hasn't  the  Roosevelt 
administration  taken  care  of  our  national  defense?"  Because  Just 
about  the  time  the  bad  news  from  Europe  was  beginning  to  break, 
generals  of  the  .staff  and  admirals  of  the  Nav7  were  going  before 
congressional  committees  and  tellini?  some  regrettable  truths  about 
the  status  of  our  defence.  So  Mr  Roosevelt  went  Ijefore  Congress, 
beating  his  Republican  opponents  to  the  punch  for  the  moment,  and 
admitted  quite  frankly  that  the  country  was  on  Its  uppers  as  far 
as  guns  and  munitions  were  concerned. 

There  Is  a  story  around  Washington  that  he  was  told  in  the  days 
Immediately  following  that  he  had  admitted  too  much.  The 
following  Sunday  night  he  had  his  fireside  chat  with  the  Nation 
and  In  that  fireside  chat.  It  will  be  remembered,  he  tried  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  after  all  he  wasn't  the  only  one  responsible 
for  not  attending  to  the  defenses  of  this  country  He  Intimated  that 
the  administrations  which  had  preceded  him  hadn't  done  their  bit 
either. 

Then  that  Monday  night  Herbert  Hoover  lashed  back,  pointing 
out  that  after  all  preparedness  Is  only  a  relative  matter  and  that 
people  m  his  time  as  President  had  their  faces  ttirned  toward  peace. 
That  answer  wat>  of  such  nature  as  to  make  the  average  Amer- 
ican say.  "Yes:  Mr.  Hoover  Is  right."  Then,  when  the  Republican 
forces  began  to  gather  In  Philadelphia  this  week  It  was  plain 
enough  that  the  administration  would  have  to  face  the  Issue  of 
national  defense  in  a  big  way. 

It  was  the  dominant  theme  of  the  hearing  before  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention's  resolution  committee.  One  way  or 
another,  it  crept  Into  a  great  many  speeches.  One  way  or  another 
It  crept  Into  the  opinions  expressed  by  members  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  and  by  arriving  delegates  all  the  way  from 
OS'hkodh  to  Tampa. 

And  so.  obvKJusly  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  pro- 
nouncement of  that  Issue  by  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
the  Republican  convention's  machinery,  and  equally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  defense  allbl  for  himself.  Mr  Roosevelt  has 
appointed  Mr.  Stimson  and  Colonel  Knox. 

He  has  picked  out  two  good  Republicans  and  has  handed  to 
them  the  stripped  national  defenses  of  the  United  Stales  He  Is 
making  them  responsible  for  taking  over  and  trying  to  do  some- 
thing with  a  badly  l)otched  Job — botched  not  by  the  Republicans 
but  by  his  New  Deal  administration  In  the  years  when  he  was 
sUirving  national  defense  in  favor  of  social  reform. 

It  Is  a  barefaced  political  effort  to  avoid  p<:)lltlcal  re'^ponsiblUty 
for  a  reprehensible  condition  brought  on  by  bad  planning,  by  an 
attempt  to  substitute  conversation  for  action:  brought  on  by  the 
crippling  of  industry:  brought  on  by  following  the  general  non- 
militari.stic  Ideas  of  those  questionable  fellow  travelers  who  seem 
to  have  had  such  an  important  part  in  the  decisions  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

A  week  ago  in  an  editorial  captioned  "Only  One  Issue."  tho 
Blnghamton  Press  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  is.sue  of 
national  defen.se.  and  the  admitted  failure  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  It  should  have  done  with  national  de- 
fen.se  In  the  7  long  years  of  prodigious  spending  of  billions,  was 
the  first  and  foremost  Item  for  the  consideration  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention — that  It  was  a  natural  Issue  for  the  1940 
Presidential  campaign,  coming  from  the  people  themselves,  based 
on  public  fear  and  on  public  apprehension  entirely  Justified  by 
the  defenseless  condition  In  which  we  stand  against  the  threat 
of  what  Is  happening  in  Europe 

What  Mr  Roosevelt  did  yesterday  demonstrates  the  accuracy 
of  that  diagnosis  made  by  this  newspaper  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw 
national  defense  coming  upon  him  as  an  Indefensible  Issue  be- 
fore he  went  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  He  has 
been  seeing  It  more  clearly  every  day  He  recognizes  that  In  his 
message  to  Congress  he  pleaded  guilty  to  neglect  of  his  consti- 
tutional duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  before  the  issue 
was  raised  by  his  political  opponents  In  the  1940  campaign. 

And  he  recognizes,  as  Wendell  WlUkle  says,  that  here  is  an 
Issue  which  Is  nonpartisan  and  which  concerns  the  safety  of  all 
the  American  people  and  demands  the  btst  effort  of  all  American 
people. 
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For  the  first  time  the  New  Deal  to  conjtigatlng,  not  In  the 
future  tense,  but  In  the  past  and  very  imperfect.  For  the  first 
time  Mr.  Roosevelt  Isn't  telling  what  be  Is  going  to  do.  He  realizes 
that  he  must  account  for  what  he  has  not  done  in  terms  of  the 
safety  of  American  homes. 

And  so,  by  what  he  may  have  considered  a  master  stroke,  he  has 
sought  to  thrust  the  full  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  his  ad- 
ministration— for  the  diversion  of  billions  which  should  have  gone 
Into  national  defense  to  other  and  more  frittering  purposes — 
upon  two  Republican  gentlemen,  well  Intentloned  and  patriotic 
and  able,  who  represent  Just  two  more  victims  of  the  slelgh-rlde 
operations  and  technique  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

This  newspaper  has  disagreed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  many  occa- 
sions— never  as  profolindly  as  at  this  Juncture.  It  Is  difficult  to 
forgive  any  man  who  plays  politics  with  national  safety,  particu- 
larly when  such  a  sinister  and  bloody  lesson  on  that  point  Lb  being 
written  across  the  face  of  Europe. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  fully  realized  and  con- 
sistently adhered  to  the  conunon  rule  of  the  House  that  a 
new  Member  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  until  and  unless 
he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  and  customs 
of  the  House,  and  not  then  imless  the  matter  involved 
directly  interests  or  affects  the  people  whom  he  represents 
or  what  lie  says  is  of  some  benefit  to  our  country.  Too 
many,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe,  take  up  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  this  House  in  speaking  on  matters  which  are  of  no 
concern  whatever  to  our  people.  I  have  had  no  desire  to 
get  in  the  headlines  of  our  newspapers  but  my  main  desire 
has  been  to  faithfully,  humbly,  and  honestly  serve  my  con- 
stituents who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 

This  Government  of  ours  is  so  large,  its  ramifications  are 
so  widespread,  and  its  fimctions  so  diverse  that  It  has  de- 
veloped, to  my  mind.  Into  a  government  of  specialists.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  preferred  to  allow  those  who  head  the 
major  committees,  those  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  a  subject  and  have  gone  into  its  phases  as  it  affects  all 
the  people,  take  the  lead  in  every  discussion  and  from 
the  knowledge  which  they  have,  the  things  which  they  have 
learned  and  the  study  they  have  made,  try  in  my  own  mind 
to  reason  out  the  needs  and  the  effects  of  such  legislation 
and  vote  for  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  best  Interest  of  my 
people  and  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  No  man  living  has  a 
brain  strong  enough,  strength  of  body  great  enough,  nor  time 
at  his  disposal  to  study  enough  to  know  everything  about 
what  is  being  done  in  Congress  and  be  able  to  appear 
before  this  body  at  any  and  all  hours  and  talk  intelligently 
on  any  and  all  subjects  which  come  before  us.  We  must  be 
speciahsts  and  must  study  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  must  be 
In  touch  with  the  one  thing  which  is  pertinent  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

At  this  time  the  most  Important  subject  before  our  country 
1«  that  of  national  defense.  This,  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  studying.  This  is  the  one  big  subject  of  our  mail;  our 
people  are  interested.  A  wave  of  fear  has  hit  our  people. 
They  want  to  know  that  those  things  which  they  have  taken 
for  granted  in  the  past  are  now  safe.  They  know  the  history 
of  their  freedom  has  been  written  in  the  blood  of  martyrs 
for  that  freedom  and  they  are  asking  us  to  do  all  that  we 
can.  regardless  of  the  cost,  to  insure  that  the  things  we  have 
always  held  dear  shall  endure  for  them  and  their  posterity. 

MT   VOTK  ON    NATIONAL   DCTKNSK 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  we  have  seen 
the  nations  of  the  world  rearming.  Spain  was  in  flames 
when  I  took  my  oath  of  office.    Italy  had  just  presided  at  the 


rape  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  storm  clouds  were  hanging  over 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  I  voted  for  the  President's  requested 
Neutrahty  Act,  and  I  have  supported  hUn  ever  since  on  each 
act  which  he  has  requested  which  would  protect  otir  Nation 
from  any  entanglement. 

I  have  gone  with  him  on  each  appropriation  which  he  haa 
requested  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  those  forces  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
their  needs — ^he  had  his  specialists,  men  trained  in  the  mad 
science  of  destruction,  men  whom  we  have  educated  and  paid 
for  that  purpose,  that  they  might  know  what  to  do  when 
the  time  came  for  our  Nation  to  be  protected.  Theae  men 
from  time  to  time  have  come  before  our  committees  and  told 
their  needs,  asked  for  the  money  that  they  felt  was  necessary, 
and.  all  too  often,  we  have  haggled  with  them,  feehng  the 
security  of  the  oceans  that  surround  us  and  the  might  of  the 
fleet  of  another  nation  was  our  first  line  of  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  never  the  man  to  shirk  a  duty.  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  handle  a  situation  when  it  had  to  be 
handled  and  at  this  time  I  want  tc  confess  that,  along  with 
adl  of  you,  I  have  had  those  same  feelings.  But  with  my 
sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  my  country,  as  I  would  to  my 
own  family  if  in  peril  from  a  monster,  I  want  this  Nation 
rearmed  now.  I  want  to  see  its  forces  strong  enough  that  no 
power- mad  dictator  will  dare  to  storm  its  shores. 

Our  President  asked  us  3  years  ago  for  a  stronger  Navy 
and  I  voted  to  give  it — not  to  him  necessarily,  but  to  our 
country.  He  has  asked  us  for  additional  moneys  for  the 
arming  of  our  men  and  their  training.  I  have  voted  to  give 
it  to  him,  and  I  am  today  proud  of  those  votes.  It  means,  as 
he  has  said,  that  we  have  a  stronger  Army  and  Navy  than  we  " 
had  in  1917  when  we  entered  the  World  War.  But  it  is  not 
strong  enough.  War  maneuvers  have  shown  the  weakness  at 
our  Army  and  its  lack  of  many  essentials.  Now  is  the  time 
tc  prepare  and  eradicate  those  weaknesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  a  football  team  would  Knute 
Rcckne  have  had  at  Notre  Dame,  a  team  which  swept  the 
imagination  of  the  Nation,  had  he  tried  to  play  those  other 
teams  with  only  trained  backfleld  men  and  green  linesmen? 
A  great  tackle  is  not  trained  in  an  afternoon  and  the  best 
quarterback  that  ever  lived  must  know  the  rules  before  he 
can  rim  the  team.  We  have  untrained  linesmen  galore,  the 
boys  in  our  factories  and  on  our  farms;  we  have  excellent 
quarterbacks  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  material  for  a  great 
army  but  it  is  not  coordinated,  it  docs  not  know  the  game  and 
does  not  have  a  play  which  has  been  mastered.  Let  us  give 
those  coaches  at  the  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  head 
coach,  our  President,  and  his  assistants  in  both  branches,  line 
and  backfleld,  the  men  that  it  takes  to  make  a  team,  and  they 
can  and  will  do  so  It  Is  almost  too  late  for  the  big  game  is 
at  hand,  but  by  hours  of  masterful  drill,  scraping  the  locker 
room  of  equipment  and  in  the  hysteria  of  a  last  desperate 
drive  among  the  student  body  and  alumni  we  can  get  that 
team  on  the  fleld  before  it  is  too  late.  Maybe  then  we  can 
sit  back  in  our  seal  and  cry  to  them  to  hold  the  line.  But  uniJl 
wp  have  made  that  effort,  done  that  scraping  and  sent  that 
wave  of  hysteria  which  comes  from  a  pep  rally  moving  those 
forces,  we  cannot  ask  them  to  hold  the  line.  The  coach  can- 
not be  ready,  the  game  will  not  start  and  there  will  be  a  for- 
feited contest  with  the  loss  and  disgrace  that  goes  with  a 
defeat. 

Digressing  as  that  illustration  is  and  without  any  spirit  of 
levity  in  it  whatsoever,  I  have  tried  to  show  the  desperate  need 
of  our  country  in  language  which  all  our  young  people  and 
many  of  our  older  ones  will  understand.  Let  us  get  a  team 
together  which  will  be  so  strong  that  in  desperation  we  will 
not  have  to  make  the  goal-line  stand  that  France  and  England 
are  making  but  one  which  will  sweep  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, time  after  time,  down  the  field  for  goal  after  goal  if 
needed. 

A  KTLLJON  MEN  BPEINCINC  TO  AMIS 

Tliis  Nation  was  founded  by  men  who  had  been  reared 
to  the  use  of  firearms.    They  knew  how  to  shoot  and  when  to 
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shoot.  On  the  frontiers  and  among  the  settled  portions  of 
the  country  there  was  life  to  defend  and  game  to  take.  The 
last  frontier  has  been  shattered  and  most  of  the  game  has 
gone.  We  laid  aside  those  rifles  two  generations  ago  and 
now  we  must  learn.  Yes,  in  time  of  peril,  a  million  men  would 
sprmg  to  arms,  prab  a  single-barrel  shotgun  with  a  range  of 
possibly  a  hundred  yards  and  go  forth  to  die  like  rats  cornered 
in  a  granary  until  that  second  or  third  million  lay  with  them 
and  this  Nation  could  gear  its  factories  to  produce  weapons  of 
war.  There  Is  no  question  of  valor,  no  disparagement  of  cour- 
age when  the  cry  goes  up  to  give  them  arms.  It  is  a  matter  of 
weeks  and  months  to  assemble  stores  and  supplies.  Let  us 
get  them  now.  Warehouses  should  bulge  wntJti  shoes,  clothing, 
blankets,  medical  supplies,  and  essential  ammunition:  arsenals 
should  have  thousands  of  cannon  and  millions  of  rifles  and  the 
sky  should  be  dark  with  airplanes  if  we  are  to  speak  to  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Stalin  with  the  words  which  they  understand. 

"nrTH   COLUMNISTS" 

But  the  enemy  to  which  we  have  turned  our  eyes  is  that 
enemy  without.     Within  our  gates  we  have  those  who  are 
almost  as  dangerous  for  they  are  working  in  the  dark.    They 
are  aliens  and  disloyal  traitors  to  our  country  and  ideals. 
I  have  voted  for  each  appropriation  for  the  I>.es  committee. 
I  have  voted  against  the  measures  which  the  Communists 
and  tiny  pinks  have  wanted  for  their  own  purposes.     They 
are  a  menace  and  behind  the  battle  cry  of  civil  liberties  and 
their  rights  have  wormed  their  way  into  the  folds  of  our 
national  life.     In  times  of  peace  and  national  safety  we  have 
allowed  them  these  rights:  now  in  times  of  peril  they  menace 
our  national  safety.     Every  disloyal  person  to  this  Govern- 
ment must  be  put  in  his  own  place.    He  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  sting   of   dLsapproval,   the  full  force   of   his   traitorous 
thoughts,  and  the  penalty  of  the  traitor  must  be  his.     Those 
who  are  alien  by  birth,  by  thought,  and  by  action  should  be 
deported  to  their  native  country,  exiled  to  the  land  of  their 
interests  and  hopes  or  confined  whe.'e  they  cannot  harm  our 
own  Nation  and  its  ideals.     This  musL  be  done  calmly  and 
with  justice  that  none  who  unthoughtedly  have  espoused  their 
cause  may  fail  to  have  that  chance  of  repentance  nor  re- 
demption but  which  they  must  prove  in  their  deeds  and 
actions.     Those  who  have  sheltered  in  our  Nation  from  a 
love  of  freedom  should  be  allowed  to  become  citizens,  but 
from  now  on  I  believe  this  should  be  a  land  of  Am.ericans. 
devoted  to  the  American  ideal  and  v.-ith  the  freedom  and 
rights  which  goes  with  all  that  that  term  implies. 

Those  who  come  In  the  category  of  "fifth  columnists"  should 
beware,  for  an  aroused  public  opinion  has  caught  up  with 
them.  It  has  based  itself  on  the  standards  of  Americanism, 
with  all  that  that  term  means,  and  there  can  and  will  be  no 
deviation  from  that  ideal.  The  alien  should  go  to  his  home. 
the  alien  ideal  to  the  mire  from  which  it  spawned,  and  the 
traitor  within  our  own  gates  should  either  repent  of  his 
sins  and  seek  absolution  in  his  life  or  suffer  the  penalty, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

A    NATION    DErSNDED 

A  nation  which  its  people  will  defend  and  for  which  they 
will  give  their  all  is  a  nation  which  has  something  to  offer 
Its  people.  This  Nation  has  the  greatest  storehouse  of  na- 
tional wealth  of  any  land  on  earth.  It  has  the  iron  ore.  coal, 
oil  and  gas.  the  jwtential  agricultural  wealth,  aside  from  what 
has  been  developed,  the  manufacturing  institutions  manned 
with  the  world's  best  brains,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  can  support  and  care  for 
its  people.  We  want  nothing  from  any  nation  on  earth. 
Our  Industry,  genius,  and  wealth  Ls  here  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  world  if  we  are 
left  in  peace.  If  aroused  to  war  we  can  and  will  be  a  scourge 
to  those  who  face  us. 

lOBALS  AU  OUIt   BtrLWARX 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice 
to  all.  It  was  built  on  the  scheme  that  all  men  were  created 
free  and  equaL    80  they  are  and  as  long  as  a  man  respects 


the  rights  of  his  fellow  man.  stays  within  the  bounds  of  that 
common  law  which  has  made  us  a  Nation  of  individuals  and 
not  dumb  driven  slaves,  we  have  that  liberty  and  freedom, 
that  equality  and  justice  which  is  an  inherent  right  of  every 
man.  Only  the  usurper  of  power  can  disagree  with  these 
ideals  and  principles. 

For  those  reasons  I  have  supported  the  broad  policies  of 
the  New  Deal.  I  have  felt  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  a 
chance  at  a  livelihood  and  when  through  world  conditions, 
some  local  twist  of  fate,  or  some  fault  which  could  be  laid  to 
the  door  of  anyone  he  was  deprived  of  that  right,  then  the 
Government  should  provide  him  with  his  opportunity.  That 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  New  Deal  which  came  into  exist- 
ence with  the  advent  of  President  Roosevelt  and  has  been 
the  theme  of  cur  national  life  since  that  day. 

THE    BASIS    or    A    NATION 

The  basic  factor  for  a  nation  which  is  amply  defended  is 
a  contented  people.  There  should  always  be  such  a  condi- 
tion in  any  land  and  a  happy  and  free  people  can  and  will 
defend  themselves.  Those  in  need  should  have  help  and  those 
who  suffer  should  have  surcease.  This  is  the  base  of  the  re- 
lief program  and  I  have  wholeheartedly  supported  each  request 
of  the  President  for  such  funds  as  will  enable  our  people  to 
work  and  enjoy  seme  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  The  W. 
P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A..  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A.,  and  their  kmdred 
work  has  had  my  support  that  our  men  and  women  might 
have  food  and  clothing  and  a  shelter  for  their  children  until 
world  conditions  could  and  would  release  them  for  other  and 
more  productive  labor.  There  have  been  mustakes  in  these 
programs,  there  has  l)een  some  waste  and  some  extravagance 
but  as  long  as  men  have  been  employed,  women  and  children 
fed  and  clothed,  and  ihosc  things  done  which  make  for  the 
happiness  and  benefit  of  our  country  we  can  stand  some  of 
that  waste  and  loss  that  our  people  may  be  loyal  and  true  to 
their  ideals.  "The  poor  you  have  with  you  always,"  is  as 
true  today  as  when  it  was  uttered  in  Galilee  and  our  people, 
with  the  generous  heart  which  has  always  been  theirs,  do 
not  want  to  see  hungry,  naked,  and  starving  people  in  a  land 
of  plenty. 

SOCIAL    SECtTUTT 

The  New  E>eal,  a  function  of  the  I3emocratic  Party,  offered 
the  first  great  social  step  forward  when  to  those  who  had  no 
opportunity  to  save  a  competence  it  started  the  social-se- 
ciu"ity  program.  This  program  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
is  tied  up  with  only  that  part  of  the  governmental  machinery 
which  operates  under  that  title.  That  work  is  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  national  life  and  the  ideal  condition  which 
we  have  dreamed  about  may  grow  from  it  with  its  care  for 
the  aged,  the  offer  of  pensions  for  these  who  are  unable  to 
work,  a  storehouse  of  funds  for  those  who  have  worked  and 
are  now  unemployed,  its  opportunity  for  service  to  those 
unfit  and  crippled,  and  its  refuge  for  the  sick  and  weary. 

OLD-ACE    PENS10.N3 

Through  accident,  or  design  of  fate,  we  began  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  Republic  a  pension  system  for  those  who  had 
served  in  its  armies.  For  several  generations  tliis  was  the 
pension  system.  It  has  grown,  and  today  it  is  a  commonly 
accepted  fact  that  a  man  who  serves  under  arms  for  tliis 
Nation  shall  be  granted  some  form  of  a  pension  when, 
through  age  or  disability,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
have  help.  This  is  just  and  right  and  sjpeaks  the  gratitude 
of  our  people.  The  veterans  of  our  country's  armies  are  not 
recipients  of  charity,  they  are  being  paid  in  cold  cash  out  of 
the  gratitude  of  our  people,  an  emolument  for  the  services 
they  render  and  in  gratitude  it  Is  being  done. 

Along  with  this  system  there  has  grown  in  the  past  few 
years  a  civil-service  retirement  system.  Those  civil  servants 
of  the  Government  who  grew  old  in  its  service,  infirm  in 
their  duties,  and  disabled  by  the  rigors  of  their  employment 
built  a  retirement  system  which  is  truly  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional social-service  work. 

Now  the  idea  has  arisen,  and  it  is  a  worthy  one.  tliat 
those  who  have  labored  through  the  years,  reared  families  of 
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strong  sons  and  daughters,  served  their  country  in  the  pur- 
siiits  of  industry  but  have  expended  their  earnings  and  their 
life  in  the  endeavors  of  being  citizens  should  receive  some 
care  and  attention  from  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  I  am  referring  to  old-age  pensions.  I  have  voted 
that  this  be  done.  /  Jiavc  110  apology  to  make  for  that  vote. 
I  promised  my  people  when  I  came  here  that  I  favored  an 
old-age  pension  for  those  who  were  in  need,  and  want  that 
protection.  It  .s  my  opinion  that  our  people  are  willing  to 
grant  this  relief  to  those  wiio  have  labored  and  served  and. 
in  the  twilight  of  their  life,  face  want  and  poverty. 

All  the  various  pension  systems  which  we  have  worked 
out  through  the  years  are  merely  phases  of  this  thing  we 
call  social  security.  It  may  be  that  to  you  it  is  not  social 
security  to  grant  pensions  and  hospitalization  to  veterans 
or  our  aged  needy,  but  what  can  you  call  it?  It  is  a  safety 
measure  for  the  life  of  our  people  and  a  hope  that  makes 
them  willing  to  work  and  endure,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  heritage,  our  national  life  and  honor. 

LABOR     AND     MONET 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  man  who  works  and 
works  diligently.  I  have  done  manual  labor  and  know  what 
it  is  to  end  a  day  with  a  body  bathed  in  perspiration.  I 
know  that  all  the  citizens  of  our  country  cannot  have  white- 
collar  jobs  and  that  those  who  labor  have  their  rights  and 
their  duties.  I  have  stood  for  those  things  for  them,  and 
expect  to  do  so.  Many  of  our  laws  designed  to  protect  labor 
have  been  a  detriment  to  them,  for  in  enthusiasm  we  have 
allowed  those  who  want  to  divide  and  destroy  to  dictate  to 
those  who  are  the  closest  to  those  who  work.  A  man  who 
hires  men  to  work  and  who  has  any  sympathy,  or  any 
thought  for  his  own  good,  wants  men  to  work  where  they 
are  happy,  wh.'re  they  can  best  deliver  a  full  day's  work, 
and  where  they  will  be  better  able  to  live  a  contented  life. 

I  have  found  no  man  who  was  really  opposed  to  a  working- 
man  living  in  a  good  house  with  decent  surroundings.  If  he 
Is  the  right  kind  of  an  employer,  he  wants  good  schools  and 
recreation  facilities  for  those  who  live  in  the  laboring  man's 
community,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  supported  measures 
which  would  tend  to  produce  such  conditions.  We  want  to 
have  a  happy  people  and  a  people  that  are  learning  and  en- 
joying the  things  of  life.  This  they  get  when  the  ideals  set 
by  this  New  Deal  have  had  a  chance  of  fruition. 

However,  there  have  been  men  in  industrial  hfe,  as  well 
as  short-sighted  union  leaders,  who  have  tried  to  force  issues 
and  destroy  constructive  work.  Tliese  things  move  .slowly, 
and  back  and  forth  the  pendulum  of  progress  and  retrogres- 
sion swings,  until  some  day  it  will  reach  the  level  which  is 
that  ideal.  Picture  to  yourself  the  conditions  among  our 
laboring  men  100  years  ago.  This  Capitol  was  built  by  men 
who  worked  for  a  pittance  12  hours  or  longer  a  day.  Then 
came  the  standard  10-hour  day  and  a  slightly  higher  wage, 
and  many  of  the  men  in  this  House  can  remember  the  thrill 
which  came  to  the  workingman  of  our  country  when  Henry 
Ford  announced  an  8-hour  day  with  a  minimum  wage  of  $5 
per  day.  It  takes  time  and  struggle  to  achieve  this  ideal, 
but  it  is  going  to  come  forth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

CONSERVATION    OF    NATUKAL    RESOURCES 

One  of  the  earliest  political  battle  cries  that  most  of  us 
can  remember  was  that  the  natural  resources  of  our  country 
must  be  conserved.  There  has  been  plenty  of  talk  about  it. 
but,  as  Bill  Nye  said  about  the  weather,  "not  much  has  been 
done  about  it."  until  the  New  Deal,  this  progressive  and  ag- 
gressive force  which  hit  our  country  8  years  ago,  began  to 
solve  some  of  its  problems.  Rapacious  timber  barons  had 
denuded  and  destroyed  our  forests,  and  now  we  have  planted 
millions  of  trees  at  public  expense  to  take  their  place.  Our 
oil  supply  was  being  wasted,  and  laws  for  conserving  it  had 
to  be  be  enacted — a  law  which  has  proven  a  success,  despite 
the  will  to  disobey  which  is  inherent  in  so  many  people  and 
their  desire  to  cheat.    The  loyal  and  honest  have  stood  by  the 


Connally  Hot  Oil  Act,  and  that  reckless  flow  of  our  sub- 
terranean wealth  has  hvcn  curbed  to  our  national  needs. 

So  it  has  gone  with  those  resources  which  are  not  re- 
placable.  Along  with  them  through  the  years  we  have 
wasted  the  soil  of  our  agricultural  lands  in  a  manner  which 
was  shameful.  For  over  50  years  we  knew  the  value  of  a 
terrace  to  hold  water  and  stop  washing,  but  not  much  was 
done  about  it  until  this  administration  started  a  soil-con- 
servation program.  Most  of  our  people  have  not  caught  the 
full  significance  of  the  program  but  think  of  it  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  look  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  public  fund.s — funds 
which  you  and  I  know  are  being  deposited  in  the  bank  of 
posterity  that  cur  children's  children  to  the  tenth  generation 
may  benefit  from  this  movement. 

The  full  force  of  the  agricultural  program  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  treasure  for  the  future,  and  bless- 
ings will  flow  on  those  who  have  worked  for  its  fulfillment. 
Yes:  it  has  worked  a  hardship  on  some,  but  it  has  proven  a 
curb  on  others  who  were  ruining  the  soil  and  not  using  it  for 
the  good  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  of  many  things  which  are  not 
possibly  pertinent  to  the  one  theme  of  national  defense.  Our 
minds  today  are  on  cannon  and  airplanes,  a  field  full  of  big 
guns  to  growl  and  a  sky  full  of  planes,  or  a  navy  which  is 
the  master  of  both  oceans,  or  a  way  in  which  we  can  use  to 
the  best  advantage  our  vast  storehouse  of  national  wealth; 
these  other  things  are  pertinent  for  our  thoughts.  However, 
they  are  things  which  a  grateful  Nation  has  tried  to  do  and, 
in  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  efforts,  has  sometimes  failed  to 
see  in  their  full  significance.  I  have  tried  to  show  them  to 
you  as  a  part  of  our  national  life,  a  second  line  of  defens\ 
which  makes  our  people  love  their  country,  appreciate  the 
soul  which  motivates  it.  and  be  ready  and  willing  to  live  or 
die  beneath  the  folds  of  its  flag. 

Men  are  calling  that  emblem,  the  oldest  flag  that  flies  in 
strength  today,  "a  dirty  rag."  They  are  not  true  to  the  ideals 
for  which  it  stands,  and  they  are  willing  to  betray  the  blood 
that  was  shed  on  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Gettysburg.  It  means 
something  to  me  and  mine,  and  while  this  Nation  stands  it  will 
mean  something  to  the  millions  who  have  the  blood  of  those 
patriots  of  the  past  flowing  through  their  veins. 

When  I  announced  for  Congress  4  years  ago  I  told  my 
people  that  I  was  opposed  to  a  war  of  aggression.  I  am  still 
opposed  to  war,  as  strongly  now  as  then.  But  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  be  opposed.  I  am  also  opposed  to  my  home  burning 
up.  But  that  would  not  stop  it  should  my  neighbor's  house 
be  on  fire  and  the  wind  blow  the  flames  toward  mine  and  the 
firemen  not  come.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  great 
man  in  Texas,  not  a  mighty  man.  but  a  man  great  In  soul 
and  life,  a  man  who  has  stood  close  to  his  God  through  the 
years,  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith;  and  in  his  strong  heart  he 
said:  "Better  that  his  two  sons  should  die  than  that  they  live 
under  the  heel  of  a  power-mad  dictator."  What  would  life 
be  worth  without  liberty?  What  would  bread  he  worth  if  we 
were  slaves?  What  would  a  home  be  worth  that  had  the 
shadow  of  the  conqueror  over  it  and  the  fear  of  the  doomed 
as  its  constant  menace?  May  God  deliver  our  Nation  from 
that  fate.  He  can  do  that  for  us  if  we  will  do  our  part. 
Our  part  is  to  part  with  our  money  to  buy  the  needed  things 
for  our  own  defense.  Are  we  craven;  do  we  love  a  dollar 
more  than  liberty,  or  a  moment  of  lazy  life  than  a  life  of 
service  for  humanity? 

This  Nation— at  least  that  part  that  I  represent — demands 
that  we  take  strong  measures;  that  we  prepare  to  the  utter- 
most our  people  for  their  defense;  and  that  we  stand  on  our 
national  honor  as  a  nation  should,  ready  to  help  those  who 
need  help;  that  we  stand  for  Justice  and  right;  and  that  as 
a  strong,  militant  force  we  be  ready  to  say  to  those  who 
would  deny  us  our  national  rights:  "We  .spend,  but  we  spend 
for  safety:  we  build,  but  we  build  for  the  future;  we  rearm, 
not  for  conquest,  but  for  safety.  Beware  that  you  touch 
1  us  not." 
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Tabulation  of  Mail  Received  by  Senator  Wheeler 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  21  >.  1940 


TELEGRAMS   AND  LETTERS  RECEIVED 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  containing  a  tab- 
ulation of  mall  received  by  me  following  my  speech  at  a 
mass  meeting  m  Wash'ngton  en  the  subject  "Keep  Out  of 
War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

TABrXATlON    OF    MAIL 

On  Friday.  June  7.  I  spoke  on  Keep  Out  of  War  at  a  mass  meeting 
In  Wa^hl^gton 

Or^  Saturday.  June  7  the  office  received  387  telegrams.  112 
poit  rard.8.  413  letters  (letters  and  post  cards  all  from  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Maryland.  Virginia.  District  of  Columbia, 

for  total  of   912 

On  Monday.  June  10.  we  received  114  telegrams  and  1.452  let- 
ters and  post  cards  for  a  total  of 1,566 

On  Tuesday.  June  11.  we  received  42  telegrams  and  918  let- 

ter '  and  fxist  cards  for  a  total  of 960 

On   Wedne*day.  June    12    we  received    13  telegrams  and   1.635 

letters  and  post  card.s  for  a  total  of 1.648 

On  Thursday.  June  13,  we  received  185  telegrams  and  1,525 

letters  and  post  cards  for  a  total  of--. 1.710 

On  Friday.  June  14   we  received  92  telegrams  and  1.048  letters 

and  p<i8t  card."*  for  a  total  of L  140 

On  Saturday.  June  15,  we  received  28  telegrams  and  842  letters 

and  post  cards  for  a  total  of 860 

On  Monday.  June  17.  we  received  212  telegrams  and  1.003  let- 
ter"* and  post  cards  for  a  total  of 1.215 

On  Tu"sday.  June  18.  we  received  41  telegrams  and  694  let- 
ters and  pt^st  cards  for  a  total  of T35 

On  Wednesday  June  19.  we  received  35  telegrams  and  887  let- 
ters and  po«t  cards  for  a  total  cf 9^2 

On  Thursday.  June  20,  we  received  51  telegrams  and  810  let- 
ters and  pxwt  cards  for  a  total  of 861 

On  Friday.  June  21.  we  received  113  telegrams  and  960  letters 

and   post  cards  for  a  total  of 1.073 

On  Saturday  June  22.  we  received  43  telegrams  and  569  let- 
ters and  {xv;t  card-s  for  a  total  of 612 

In  14  days  the  offlce  h.-^s  received  on  the  question  of  keeping  this 
country  out  of  war  the  total  of  14.114  communications. 

Of  this  total,  the  ama/ing  fact  Is  that  only  413  writers  disagreed 
W.th  my  stand,  and  cf  this  number,  only  53  actually  came  out  openly 
for  declaring  war  new  to  aid  the  Allies  The  remaining  360  ur^ed 
strong  national  ciefen.=e  and  pleaded  for  national  unity  Three 
called  me  a  •fifth  cohinxnlst";  one  termed  me  the  leader  of  the  '  fttth 
columnists."  Percentas^cwlse.  the  dally  mall  ranged  from  1  percent 
agnirsr  me  to  a  high  of  6  percent,  with  the  average  for  the  14  days 
being  less  than  3  percent  opposed  to  the  stand  I  took  against 
invoiving  this  country  in  war. 

A  complete  breuk-down  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  these  data 
are  available : 

Mail  has  come  from  every  State  In  the  Union,  from  Alaska,  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico  and  Canada.  The  largest  amount 
of  mall  came  from  New  York  State.  California  was  second,  Texas 
was  third.  Illinois  fourth. 

Up  to  last  Wednesday.  June  19.  I  have  received  communications 
from  more  than  1.700  ministers,  priest.-,  -inr.  rabbis,  all  commending 
n,e;  312  organization.^,  such  as  labor  unions,  b<D:h  local  and  national: 
parent-teachers  asscclatu  ns.  farmers  groups  such  as  the  Farmers 
Union.  Grange,  etc.  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Bpanish-American  War  Veterans  posts,  mothers  organizations,  and 
peace  groups  sent  me  wires  or  letters  or  petitions  offering  every 
as.sistance. 

Organized  student  groups  from  27  American  colleges  wired  or 
wrote:  7  college  presidents,  more  than  100  college  professors  and 
teachers,  and  hundreds  of  grade-school  teachers  also  ^Tote.  Si 
far  I  have  had  letters  commending  my  stand  against  Involvement 
In  war  and  against  gcing  too  far  with  aid  to  the  Allies  from  mere 
than   400   prominent    Industrial    and   bu:5inessmen    ol    the   Nation; 


many  of  these  are  in  any  Who's  Who  of  American  business.  But 
the  great  bulk  cf  the  communications  come  from  mothers  and 
fiUhers  who  say  they  have  sens  to  offer  America — not  fcr  the  blood 
bath  abroad  but  to  defend  their  homeland. 

Incidentally,  on  yesterday  and  today  I  have  received  71  telegrams 
and  91  letters  on  the  appointment  of  Messrs  Knox  and  Stimson  Up 
to  a  little  while  ago  the  first  such  communlcatkn  was  yet  to 
be  received  to  urge  me  to  vote  for  confirmation;  all  so  far  oppose 
the  nominees. 

Nor  did  I  point  out  that  the  tabulation  of  mail  and  telegrams 
so  far  received  does  not  include  mail  irom  my  State  of  Montar.a. 
Frcm  home  I  have  received  more  than  500  communicatlcns.  and 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  disagree  with  the  stand  I  have  taken. 

I  thought  perhaps  my  colleagues  might  find  this  summary  of  a 
cross  section  of  what  America  is  thinking  interesting. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

OF  MAS.^ACHISETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  22  legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  21),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBUQUE 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
J  L.  Beckman.  S.  T.  D..  archbishop  of  EXibuque,  at  a  Midwest 
peace  rally  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment Club,  and  broadcast  over  radio  station  WKBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  God's  providence,  and  with  b  fervent  prayer  to  guide  us.  we 
have  assembled  here  this  evening  to  raise  our  united  voices  on  behalf 
of  the  America  we  love.  Our  prayer  is  for  peace  abroad:  our  deler- 
m:r;ation  is  for  peace  at  home.  Our  message  is  a  counsel  against 
madness  and  an  Indictment  of  greed  The  voice  of  Midwestern 
America  Is  adequately  represented  here,  a  strong,  clear  voice  which 
may  not  be  ignored.  Despite  all  prospective  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary we  are  moved  in  this  action  by  an  lnten.se  love  of  country  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  national  interest  The  bitter  lei.-5cns 
of  the  past  are  remembered  here  and  we  hold  sacred  our  obligation 
to  preserve  America's  youth  from  a  new  and  futile  slaughter  abroad. 

To  most  of  us  here  in  the  Midwest  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
new  Europe  for  which  we  gave  cur  blocd  and  treasure  some  20  years 
ago  ha3  turned  out  to  be  the  old  Europe  all  over  again  engaged  in  a 
Roman  carnival  of  destruction  which  would  blanche  the  face  of 
Nero!  We  are  shocked  and  bitterly  disillusioned  at  what  we  see 
there.  But  we  are  even  more  shocked  that  once  again  In  this  beloved 
America,  last  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  the  Christian  ideal,  there  are 
those  who  would  have  us  repeat  the  folly  of  1917! 

COUNTERACT   HYSTERIA 

Once  again,  the  propagandists  tell  us  we  must  make  the  supreme 
pacriflce,  this  time  for  the  defense  of  Christianity  itself!  In  some 
quarters  the  hysteria  for  American  interventiun  has  risen  to  alarm- 
j  Ing  prop<jrtions.  Here  in  the  Midwest  we  are  met  to  counteract 
that  hysteria  and  to  plead  with  our  eastern  brothers  for  restora- 
tion of  national  sanity.  To  the  east  and  west  of  us  the  enemy 
has  done  well  and  cleverly  in  stirring  up  the  masses  for  war:  w.th 
the  help  of  God  and  a  normal  intelligence  we  are  resolved  not  to 
be  stirred  except  for  peace  Above  the  hysterical  shouts  of  the 
enemy  our  voice  Is  still  supreme:   "America,  keep  out  of  this  war!  " 

My  dear  friends,  let  us  ask  ourselves  some  pertinent  questions: 
Who  is  the  enemy?  Who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  agitation 
for  war?  Reason  and  tragic  experience  dictate  the  madness  of  even 
thinking  about  cur  involvement  except  on  strictly  defensive  prin- 
ciples The  mission  of  America  is  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
Christian  civilization:   who,  then,  would  pervert  it  for  war? 

I  believe  we  may  say  without  malice  and  In  all  sincerity  that 
the  enemy,  as  we  call  him.  is  a  personification  of  ail  individuals 
whose  greed  and  lust  for  power  transcends  any  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  humanity.  Wars,  born  in  hell  where  chaos  is  a  virtue,  are 
the  chief  works  cf  such  individuals  who  cunningly  set  class  against 
class,  rellgk-n  against  religion,  nation  against  nation,  while  the 
plunder  and  the  power,  the  very  material  destinies  of  peop'.es  are 
conccrntrated  increasingly  in  their  hands.  These  are  the  men  who 
move  In  the  shadows,  conspiring  silently  but  with  no  less  deadly 
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effect  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  greed.  These  are  the  per- 
ennial antichrists,  the  instruments  whereby  whole  nations  are 
punished  for  their  transgressions  from  God. 

HTPOCaiST.  DECErr 

The  method  employed  by  "the  enemy"  to  achieve  his  ruthless 
ends  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase:  "Divide  and  rule  "  The 
creation  of  confurion  and  of  enmities  among  men  is  fostered  by 
means  of  propaganda  cunningly  conceived  and  administered  Most 
diabolical,  those  who  oppose  these  unscrupulous  forces  and  stand 
firm  for  the  right  are  themselves  painted  to  the  people  as  the 
traitors  and  blackguards  responsible  for  the  hate  ai.d  mistrust 
engendered  on  every  hand  Hypocrisy  and  deceit  are  the  chief  tools 
by  means  of  which  those  in  high  places  divide  the  people  of  their 
vicious  ends  They  wear  the  mask  and  nations  sutler  when  they 
plot  together 

At  this  critical  hour  in  our  Nation's  history,  knowing  the  clever 
plan  of  "the  enemy"  to  divide  us  and  render  Ineffective  our  efforts 
for  p?ace  either  at  home  or  abroad,  we  of  the  Midwest  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  unite  against  the  invasion  of  hysteria  Our  ranks 
must  remain  unbroken,  the  armor  of  our  Intelligence  impregnable. 
Even  In  the  face  of  possible  incidents  which  may  be  designed  to 
fire  the  public  Indlgnaticn  we  must  analyze  calmly  and  coldly  the 
hysteria  of  the  hour,  measuring  our  problem  In  the  light  of  reason 
and  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you;  but  fool  me 
twice,  shame  on  me"  Many  of  us  were  tricked  and  tooled  by  the 
propagandists  in  the  last  war  It  was  simpler  then  for  we  were 
easily  won  over  on  the  .slouan :  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  " 
It  must  not  be  simple  this  time.  I  as  but  one  member  of  the 
cloth  am  standing  at  this  microphone  now  because  I  know  with 
Ihinkint;    Americans    everj-where    that    we    cannot    afford    to    be 

duped  again 

Our  people  demand,  and  Justly  so.  that  we  uphold  the  right, 
clarify  the  issues,  and  fight  to  the  last  man  of  us  against  any 
attempt  to  make  this  glorious  America  an  ally  of  internationalism; 
cur  people  demand  that  with  one  united  voice  we  rise  up  and 
brand  the  propagandist  traitors  in  our  midst  for  what  they  are. 
With  all  our  strength,  we  particularly  ol  the  Midwest  unite  against 
the  divider  in  crying:  "Look  well,  people  of  America.  Tliis  is  no 
holy  war.  Thl.s  is  an  Internationalist  war  based  on  greeds,  a  strug- 
gle to  the  death  between  irreconcilable  systems  of  economy.  We 
shall  not.  we  must  not  fight  in  such  a  war." 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  pre.sent  European  war  Is 
purely  economic  In  origin  and  nature  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  renowned  encyclical  by  Plus  XI,  "Quadrcgislmo  Anno"  Is 
most  appropriate: 

"In  the  first  place  then,  it  Is  patent  that  In  our  days  not  alone 
is  wealth  accumulated  but  Immense  power  and  despotic  economic 
domination  Is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Tills  accumula- 
tion of  power,  the  characteristic  note  of  the  modem  economic  order, 
is  a  natural  result  of  limitless  free  competition  which  permits  the 
survival  of  tho.se  only  who  are  strongest,  which  often  means  those 
who  fieht  most  relentlessly,  who  pay  least  heed  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience. 

"Concentration  of  power  has  led  to  a  threefold  struggle  for  dom- 
ination First,  there  is  the  sphere  Itself;  then,  the  fierce  battle  to 
acquire  control  of  the  state,  so  that  its  resources  and  authority  may 
be  abused  in  the  economic  struggles;  finally,  the  clash  between  the 
states  themselves. 

"This  latter  (the  clash  between  states  themselves)  arises  from 
two  causes,  because  the  nations  apply  their  power  and  political  in- 
fluence, regardless  of  circumstances,  to  promote  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  their  citizens  and  because,  vice  versa,  economic  forces 
and  economic  domination  are  used  to  decide  political  controversies 
between  peoples. 

"The  state,  which  should  be  the  supreme  arbiter,  ruling  in  kingly 
fashion  far  above  all  party  contention,  intent  only  upon  Justice 
and  the  common  good,  has  become  Instead  a  slave,  bound  over  to 
the  service  of  human  passion  and  greed." 

KEEP   FAITH 

My  dear  American  friends,  here  In  a  few  words  is  food  for  much 
thought  Here  Is  no  propaganda,  here  is  the  truth  upon  which 
wars  are  predicated.  All  the  bands  that  play,  and  the  fiags  that 
wave,  and  the  pretty  phrases  that  are  coined  cannot  now  hide  the 
facts  as  they  did  in  1917  Today  we  know  or  should  know  what  It 
is  all  about 

Tomorrow  is  Memorial  Day  and  all  America  will  pause  to  honor  Its 
soldier  dead  Perhaps  also  will  come  a  pause  In  the  hysteria  of 
the  hour  Many  young  men  there  are  who  marrhed  away  in  the 
name  of  hysteria,  whose  lives  were  forfeit  to  our  folly. 

They  believed  in  us  and  in  the  cause  we  represented  to  them 
The  price  of  their  faith  is  our  disgrace,  for  we  have  not  kept  faith 
with  them  How  shall  we  redeem  ourselves?  What  pledge  to  make 
our  dead  worth  while?  In  this  solemn  hour  as  the  bugle  sounds 
upon  the  hill  let  us  unite,  east  and  west,  to  promise  them  we  will 
not  make  the  same  mistake  again.  Ova  deathless  resolve  must 
be  a  free  America,  an  America  wiser  for  experience,  strong  in  the 
thought  that  Gud  Is  with  her.  and  America  urJied  for  peace. 

"One  nation.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jiistlc*  for  aU." 


Let's  Produce  Them  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'REPENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  one  man 
In  this  House  has  been  more  energetic  and  insistent  than  I 
that  we  produce  In  this  country  all  of  the  strategic,  critical, 
and  essential  minerals  of  which  our  country  is  capable.  So 
vitally  Important  is  a  sure  and  adequate  supply  of  such 
minerals  to  our  national  defense  that  it  is  extremely  unwise 
to  depend  on  other  countries  to  produce  them  for  us  any 
longer  than  it  takes  us  to  bring  them  into  production. 

This  same  thing  holds  true  concerning  all  classes  of  stra- 
tegic, critical,  and  essential  materials  not  of  a  mineral  or  a 
metallic  character.  Such  items  as  rubber  and  fiber  come 
within  this  class.  Perhaps  it  is  becau.se  I  represent  a  Slate 
fifth  in  size  in  the  American  Union,  located  in  the  Southwest, 
In  the  sunshine  corner  of  our  country,  where  almost  every- 
thing needed  to  supply  man's  wants,  mineral  or  vegetable, 
may  be  found  or  grown,  that  I  am  so  optimistic  about  our 
country's  ability  to  fill  its  own  needs. 

In  Arizona's  vast  spaces  there  is  every  variety  of  climate 
from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole,  and  every  trea.sure  of  the 
earth  which  could  adorn  or  be  useful  in  the  service  of  man. 
In  a  superlative  degree,  Arizona  matches  the  words  of  Henry 
W.  Grady  in  his  description  of  Georgia: 

There  is  all  that  can  please  or  prosper  human  kind.  A  fertile  soil 
beneath  a  perfect  climate  yields  to  the  husbandman  every  product 
of  the  temperate  zone.  There  by  night  the  cotton  whitens  beneath 
the  stars,  and  by  day  the  wheat  locks  the  sunshine  in  Its  bearded 
sheaf. 

There  are  mountains  of  exliaustless  treasures:  forests,  dark  and 
primeval:  and  rivers  that,  tumbling  or  loitering,  run  wantonly  to  the 
sea. 

Arizona  certainly  has  mountains  full  of  treasures.  These 
treasures  today  are  not  only  gold  and  silver  and  the  essen- 
tial copper,  but  the  less  generally  known  strategic  minerals 
needed  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  Arizona  also  has  "forests, 
dark  and  primeval."  for  along  that  mountain  diagonal 
which  stretches  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  lies 
one  of  the  largest  yellow-pine  forests  in  America.  However, 
it  is  in  the  foothills,  on  the  sunlit  plains,  and  the  rich 
river  valleys  toward  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State 
which  is  the  greatest  agricultural  treasure  that  we  have. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  known  that  rubber 
can  be  produced  from  the  desert  vegetation  which  grows 
wild  and  may  also  be  cultivated  in  such  a  climate.  We 
know,  too.  that  a  most  valuable  fiber,  which  we  now  import 
from  the  tropics,  may  be  had  from  the  leaves  of  the  yucca 
plant  which  grows  in  abundance  in  some  desert  pwrtions. 
We  are  told  that  both  the  guayule.  or  rubber  yielding 
plant,  and  the  yucca,  or  fiber-bearing  plant,  may  be  grown 
In  that  sunshine  belt  stretching  from  Texas  through  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  California  to  the  Pacific. 
Now,  both  rubber  and  fiber  are  essential  in  peace  and  vitally 
necessary  in  war.  to  such  an  extent  that  we  ought  to  en- 
courage their  production. 

The  second  deficiency  bill,  which  is  before  the  House,  con- 
tains an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  wish  it  might 
have  been  twice  that  amoimt,  which  was  at  first  included  in 
the  bill,  and  I  wish  that  at  least  $100,000  had  been  used  to 
encourage  cultivation  of  the  guayule  plant  in  Texas.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  to  increase  its  rubber  con- 
tent and  thus  furnish  a  large  supply  of  new  rubber. 
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It  may  be  that  synthetic  rubber  will  be  increasingly  im- 
proved and  produced,  but  so  long  as  we  depend  upon  nat- 
ural rubber  it  seems  more  reasonable  that  it  should  come 
from  a  plant  which  takes  only  4  years  to  bring  to  maturity, 
than  from  a  tree  which  takes  very  much  longer  to  bring  to 
full  production.  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  due  share  of  this 
half  million  dollars  for  the  production  of  rubber  will  be  spent 
on  improving  its  prospects  and  increasing  its  yield  in  the 
"sunshine  laboratory  of  nature"  in  the  great  Southwest. 


A  Midwestern  Editor  A.sks  Congress  Some 
I'ertinent  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OK  sol  TH  DAKOT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
under  the  headmg  of  "The  people  have  a  right  to  know— are 
we  for  war  or  peace?,  on  page  4132  I  listed  some  rea.sons 
why  a  great  many  citizens  in  America  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  their  Representatives  and  Senators  stand  on  the  all- 
important  issue  of  war  or  peace.  A  search  of  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  issued  since  May  16  must  prove  highly 
disappointing  and  disillusioning  for  many  citizens  who  fail  to 
find  their  elected  officials  taking  any  public  stand  on  the  big- 
gest issue  before  the  American  people  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Today  I  received  an  editorial  from  a  South  Dakota 
paper  which  emphasizes  the  point  I  tried  to  make  yesterday 
about  the  duty  which  every  Member  of  Congress  has  to  his 
constituents  at  this  time  to  make  clear  his  position  concerning 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  European  War.  I  am  ask- 
ing permission  to  reprint  that  editorial  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

THE  TIME   HAS  COME  TO  FACE  THE   ISSUE  SQUARELY 

With  the  President's  recent  appointment  of  what  is  freely 
being  referred  to  as  a  war  Cabinet,  and  the  repeated  charge 
that  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  domination  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  become  the  "war  party"  in  America,  the 
time  has  come  to  face  the  issue  squarely.  "S^Tien  men  of  the 
prominence  and  public  honesty  of  Senator  Wheeler  of  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Clark  of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Holt,  of  West 
Virginia — all  three  of  whom  are  Democrats — accuse  the 
Democratic  Party — their  own  party — of  becoming  the  war 
party,  it  places  a  high  responsibility  upon  that  political 
party  to  accept  or  disprove  the  allegaticns  so  that  all 
America  may  know  the  plans  and  the  position  of  the  party 
presently  in  control  of  America  s  destiny. 

This  is  no  time  for  evasion.  It  is  no  time  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  try  to  face  in  both  directions.  It  is  no  time 
to  use  weasel  words  and  deceptive  phrases  in  withholding 
from  the  people  the  true  attitudes  and  position  of  Members 
of  Congress  whose  good  Judgment  or  prejudicial  positions 
may  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  millions 
of  American  boys. 

AMERICA  BELONGS  TO  THE   PEOPUC 

The  American  Republic  belongs  to  the  people  of  America. 
Our  job  is  to  represent  these  people  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  where  their  Representatives  stand.  Most  of 
the  Republicans  and  a  distinguished  minority  of  outstanding 
Democrats  have  frankly  and  openly  declared  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  the  big  majority  of  Democratic  Members  have 
conspicuously  failed  to  clarify  their  positions  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  or  in  public  statements  to  the  press.  The 
people  who  do  the  fighting  in  a  foreign  war  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  decisions  of  war  or  peace,  even  in  this 
greatest  of  all  republics  in  the  world.  But  they  do  have  a 
right  to  know  how  their  Representatives  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion while  there  is  yet  time  for  them  to  counsel  with  their 
Congressmen  if  their  attitudes  run  contrary  to  the  desires 


of  the  folks  at  home.  Citizens  should  insist  that  all  Con- 
gressmen face  the  issues  of  the  day  squarely  and  openly  so 
that  the  true  functions  of  democratic  government  can  be 
exercised  and  majority  opinion  prevail  at  this  time  of 
national  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  new  give  you  this  editorial  by  D.  C.  DeVany, 
of  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  editor  of  the  Vermillion  Plain  Talk, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  editors  of  my  State.  Mr. 
DeVany  is  a  former  State  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Press  Association.  I  am  also  reprinting  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  him  written  in  acknowledgment  of  this  fine 
editorial. 

[From  the  VermUlion   (S.  Dale.)    Plain  Tails] 

A    CRmCAL    SrrUATION 

(By  D.  C  D  ) 
This  Is  Sunday.  June  16.  I  read  the  Sunday  papers  before  com- 
ing to  the  office.  On  my  way  to  tlie  office  I  met  and  talked  with 
se%eral  persons.  We  talked  at)out  the  war  situation.  The  news- 
papers I  read  before  leaving  home  were  filled  with  matter  relating 
to  Ju.st  one  thln^ — the  war  situation.  I  turned  on  the  radio  and 
heard  about  what?  The  war  situation,  of  course.  A  friend  writes 
from  New  York  City  that  the  fear  and  war  psychosis  has  the  people 
of  that  city  firmly  In  Its  grip.  The  same  story  comes  from 
Washington. 

And  the  various  analyses  that  one  reads  only  lead  to  confusion 
of  thought. 

One  wonders  where  we  are  drifting  and  why. 

We  vowed  we  would  never  enter  ar.other  EXirojjean  war — that 
never  again  should  a  drop  of  American  blood  t>e  spilled  on  EXiro- 
pean  soil — but  the  other  day  we  heard  our  President  tell  the  world 
that  we  would  supply  the  Allies  with  every  available  material 
resource  at  our  command.  It  was  as  clo.se  to  a  declaration  of  war 
as  it  was  possible  to  come.  It  could  easily  provoke  war — and  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war.  made  little  protest. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  compulsory  military  training. 
More  alarming  still  Is  that  plans  are  all  In  shape  for  the  selective 
draft. 

Is  Congress  acccdin.i?  to  all  this? 

Has  Congress  succumbed  completely  to  the  Idea  of  war  abroad 
instead  of  devoting   Itself  to   an    Impregnable  defense    system? 

Win  Congress  pass  the  selective-draft  law  and  all  the  other  laws 
asked  or  desired  by  the  Executive,  giving  him  full  dictatorial  powers 
over  all  our  people  simply  by  declaring  an  emergency  to  exist? 

Will  freedom  of  speech  and  action  and  the  right  to  protest  be 
cast  into  the  discard  overnight? 

Will  Congress  make  all  these  provisions  and  then,  at  the  wish 
of  the  Executive,  adjourn,  leaving  everything  In  his  hands? 

The    Executive    has    expressed    the    wish    that    Congress    would 
adjourn  quickly  after  giving  him  the  powers  he  wishes. 
Are  these  powers  safe   In   the  hands  cf   the   President? 
Are  they  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man? 

Is  Congress  only  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  ova  Government 
at  such  a  critical  time  as  this,  when  our  collective  wisdom  would 
eeem  insufficient? 

Granting  that  Congress  Is  willing  to  do  all  this,  would  the 
Bltuatlon  be  any  different  than  In  Europe  where  parliamentary 
bodies  were  dissolved  with  the  utmost  abandon? 

In  other  words.  Is  our  Congress  so  supine  that  it  will  do  or 
permit  all  these  things? 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
Congress  is  just  that 

Will  they  stand  idly  by  and  see  this  Nation  plunged  into  war. 
or  worse  yet  assist  in  It.  against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  they  represent?  If  so.  they  are  totally  unfitted  for 
the  positions  to  which  we  elected  them  If  so.  they  are  Just  as 
much  overlords  as  are  the  overlords  of  EJurope  and  wc  no  Icntrcr 
have  a  representative  Government,  a  Government  by  the  people. 
I    for  the  people,  and  of  the  iJccple 

I        These  are  serious  things,  to  think  about  seriously — and  to  think 
alxiut  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Things  are  moving  forward  at  an  unthinkable  pace.  We  have 
been  moved  toward  war  so  rapidly  In  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  that  It 
Is  unbelievable.  Inconceivable. 

If  we  are  not  to  go  to  war  abro.7d.  Mr  Average  American  Citizen 
better  wake  up  He  better  wake  up  immt  dl.-itely.  He  bettor  protest 
to  his  Congressman  and  Senators  and  to  the  President  of  the 
tJnited  States — and  Ijetter  do  It  at  once — and  In  vigorous,  un- 
mistakable   fashion 

Maylie  we  should  go  to  war. 
Mayt>e  we  are  ready  to  go  to  war. 

Maybe  you  who  read  this  are  willing  to  enter  the  front  line 
to  be  run  down  by  a  tank  or  bombed  from  the  air  on  a  European 
battlefield. 

Maybe  you  think  that  our  frontier  is  the  Rhine,  or  the  English 
Channel,  and  that  we  should  be  defending  it  there  now  whether 
we  have  any  guns,  tanks,  tombing  planes,  or  not. 

Maylse  we  should  fight  though  we  have  nothing  with  which  to 
fight,  as  other  nations  have  done,  and  to  their  sorrow. 

If  you  believe  all  this,  then,  of  course,  the  thing  to  do  right  now 
Is  to  do  nothing  and  let  a  handful  of  men  In  Washington  take 
care  of  the  matter  as  they  see  fit. 


I 
I 
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But  tf  you  don't  believe  these  things  then  you  better  make  your 
wlahes  known,  and  known  quickly,  to  those  whom  you  have  chosen 
to  represent  you  in  both  the  executive  md  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

And  this  Ifl  not  to  cultivate  war  hysteria,  fear,  or  loose  or  fast 
thinking.  It  is  only  to  call  attention  to  cold,  brutal  facts  as  they 
appear  this  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  with  this  country  still  at 
peace  and  much  of  its  population  praying  for  the  peace  of  the 

entire  world.  i 

I  Hotrsx  or  RKPRESurrATTvES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22,  1940. 
Mr.  D.  C.  DiVant, 

Editor,  Vermillion  Plain  Talk.  VermiUion.  S.  Dak. 
Dkar  DC:  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  your  editorial  entitled 
"A  Critical  Situation,"  appearing  in  the  VermUlion  Plain  Talk  for 
June  20.  1940.  You  l^ave  called  the  attenUon  of  the  country  to  some 
m.ghty  pertinent  questions,  and  I  am  reprinting  this  editorial  In 
today's  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Rbco«d  so  that  it  may  be  given 
Nation-wide  circulation.    I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  reprint  here- 

It  is  genuinely  encouraging  Xn  read  a  sensible  editorial  like  yours 
when  a  fellow  is  here  In  the  East  where  so  many  of  the  ble  city 
newspapers  are  plumping  for  American  intervention  In  the  bloody 
business  now  taking  place  In  Europe.  I  presume  many  of  these 
mterventlonlstlc  newspapers  and  columnists  sincerely  believe  that 
America  can  flirt  with  war  without  actually  fighting  In  war,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  them  actually  refrain  from  advocating  an 
rren  declaration  of  war  only  l>ecause  they  feel  the  public  "is  not 
ripe"  for  ouch  an  audacious  course.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
papers  have  financial  interests  in  Europe  or  are  connected  with  bank- 
ing institutions  which  operate  European  branches,  and  some  of  the 
papers  themselves  have  foreign  editions  published  In  Europe  Pos- 
Biblv  this  p)ersonal  contact  with  Europe  colors  the  thinking  of  these 
writers  and  makes  them  see  less  clearly  the  Importance  of  protecting 
American  Interests  at  home,  but  In  all  events.  I  repeat,  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  read  your  message  of  real  Americanism,  wTltten  by  a  man 
whom  I  know  always  puts  America's  Interests  first. 

I  agree  with  you  "wholeheartedly  that  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
Is  not  one  for.  as  you  say,  "a  handful  of  men  In  Washington"  to  de- 
cide It  18  the  people's  problem  because  It  Involves  the  peoples' 
destiny.  I  hope  your  editorial  will  help  awaken  Americans  every- 
where'to  their  responsibility  to  counsel  with  their  Congressmen  and 
to  find  out  from  each  of  them  speclficaUy  where  they  stand  on  this 
all-Important  issue  As  for  me.  you  can  ptit  me  down  definitely 
among  those  who  feel  that  America  should  keep  out  of  the  war  In 
Europe  and  devote  Its  great  genius  to  developing  without  delay  an 
Impregnable  defense  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Ideals  of 
Christianity,  peace,  and  democracy  which  flourish  on  It. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 

Cordially  yours,  ,,  _ 

Kakl  Mundt,  M  C. 


The  Cause  of  Human  Freedom  Will  Triumph 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  June  21),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CJORDEI.L    HTTIX    TO    HARVARD    ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkxmd  an  address  by 
Hon.  CordeU  Hull.  SecreUry  of  State,  deUvered  to  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  on  June  20, 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  which  was  conferred  on 
me  this  morning  I  am  happy  to  visit  this  magnificent  campus^ 
Prom  It.  throughout  our  country's  national  existence  generations 
of  leaders  have  gone  to  every  corner  of  the  land  Ix-arlng  the  tXDrch 
of  truth  and  of  humanity.  There  la  no  more  fitting  site  from 
which  to  survey  the  great  problems  and  Issues  that  now  confront 
this  Nat.on.  ^^ ,,. 

These  are  black  days  for  the  human  race.     These  are  ominous 

days  for  us  in  this  country.  «  ,  ,  .w-  .i- 

There  are  at  work  in  the  world  today  powerful  forces  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  which  no  individual  and  no  nation  can  Ignore  without 
faUlng  into  a  position  of  the  gravest  danger  and  of  the  utmost 
Jeopardy.  These  forres  are  not  new  In  the  experience  of  mankind. 
They  rose  on  many  occasions  In  the  past  and.  for  varying  peri«" 
and  with  varying  Intensity,  held  sway  over  human  affairs.  They 
KpTia^  today  from  the  same  source  from  which  they  have  always 


sprung  In  the  past — from  godless  and  soulless  lust  for  power 
which  seeks  to  hold  men  in  physical  slavery  and  spiritual  degra- 
dation and  to  displace  a  S3r»tem  of  peaceful  and  orderly  relations 
among  nations  by  the  anarchy  of  wanton  violence  and  brute 
force. 

Fortunately,  these  forces  have  not  triumphed  In  every  instance 
In  which  they  have  challenged  human  freedom  and  interrupted 
the  advance  of  civilization.  There  are  times  In  the  lives  of  Indi- 
viduals and  of  nations  when  realization  of  mortal  peril,  far  from 
making  men  recoil  in  horror  and  defeat,  strengthens  and  ennobles 
the  soul,  gives  IndomltablUty  to  will  and  to  courage,  and  leads  to 
victory  through  suffering  and  sacrifice.  History  records  many 
heartening  Instances  when  in  this  manner  the  forces  of  con- 
quest, violence,  and  oppression  were  hurled  back  and  the  onward 
march  of  civilized  man  was  resumed. 

Never  before  have  these  forces  fiung  so  powerful  a  challenge  to 
freedom  and  civilized  progress  as  they  are  flinging  today.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  for  men  and  nations 
who  love  freedom  and  cherish  the  tenets  of  modem  civilization, 
to  gather  into  an  unconquerable  defensive  force  every  element  of 
their  spiritual  and  material  resources,  every  ounce  of  their  moral 
and   physical   strength. 

We,  Americans  of  today,  have  behind  us  a  century  and  a  half  of 
national  existence,  to  which  we  pwlnt.  with  Justifiable  pride,  as 
a  Bucces-sful  exp)erlment  In  democracy  and  human  freedom.  That 
experiment  began  when  a  resplendent  generation  of  Americans 
resolved  to  stake  on  its  success  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor.  With  unshakeable  faith  In  their  cause  and 
an  unswerving  determination  to  make  it  prevail,  they  risked  their 
all  for  the  creation  of  a  nation  In  which  each  citizen  would  have — 
as  his  Inalienable  rights — llt>erty  under  law.  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, freedom  of  thought  and  of  conscience.  Those  Americans 
believed  unreservedly  that  In  a  nation  founded  upon  these  great 
principles,  the  people  could  enjoy  Individually  a  far  greater  meas- 
ure of  well-being  and  happiness  than  Is  p>o6Slble  under  any  other 
form  of  political  and  social  organization,  and  could  achieve  col- 
lectively a  degree  of  Internal  strength  and  unity  of  puipose  nec- 
essary to  ensure  for  the  Nation  Itself  the  inalienable  right  to 
manage  Its  ovra  affairs  solely  by  the  will  of  its  own  people. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  active  and,  at  time,  tumultuous  history 
have  vindicated  this  faith.  The  Nation  which  that  generation 
of  Americans  founded  lives  today  and  has  grown  great  and  power- 
ful t>eyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  founders.  This  has  come 
about  because,  through  the  stresses  and  strains  of  Internal  adjust- 
ment and  external  conflict,  succeeding  generations  of  Americans 
have  never  faltered  In  their  devotion  to  that  faith  and  have 
rededlcated  themselves  to  It.  freely  and  reverently:  because  In 
each  generation  there  was  sufficient  resoluteness  of  spirit,  tenacity 
of  purpo.se.  moral  and  physical  courage,  and  capacity  for  un- 
pelflsh  sacrifice  to  accept  Individual  and  collective  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  upon  which  It  has  built  its  way  of  life. 

Our  American  history  has  not  been  achieved  In  Isolation  from 
the  rest  of  mankind:  there  Is  no  more  dangerous  folly  than  to 
think  that  Its  achievements  can  be  preserved  In  Isolation.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  a  vast  movement — In  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  the 

np,^r which  has  opened  new  vistas  In  the  destiny  of  man:   which 

has  carried  human  progress  to  new  and  exalted  heights,  which  has. 
througli  scientific  attainment,  lessened  the  tyranny  over  man  of 
the  blind  forces  of  nature;  which,  as  never  before,  has  expanded 
for  the  htiman  race  as  a  whole  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of  mind 
and  of  spirit.  To  this  great  stream  of  new  Ideas,  new  attainments, 
new  cultural  values,  we  have  made  our  contribution;  and  we  our- 
selves  In  turn,  have  been  nourished  by  it. 

The  massed  forces  of  lust  for  tyrannical  power  are  directed  today 
against  the  very  bases  of  the  way  of  life  which  has  come  to  be 
the  cherished  Ideal  of  a  preponderant  majority  of  mankind — against 
the  moral,  spiritual,  social,  political,  and  economic  foundations  of 
modern  civilization.  Nation  after  nation  has  been  crushed  into 
surrender  overrun  and  enslaved  by  the  exercise  of  brute  force  com- 
bined with  fraud  and  guile  And  as  the  dismal  darkness  descends 
upon  more  and  more  of  the  earths  surface,  as  Its  menacing  shadow 
falls  blacker  and  blacker  athwart  our  continent,  the  very  Instinct 
of  self-prewtrvatlon  bids  us  beware.  .  „     ,. 

We  have  the  power  to  meet  that  menace  siiccessfully.  If  we.  at  this 

I    time    face  the  task  which  Is  before  us  In  the  same  spirit  In  which 

former   generations  of   Americans  met  the  crises  that   confronted 

I    them  m  their  times.     We  need  material  means  of  defense.    These 

means  we  are  determined  to  create,  and  we  are  creating  them.    But 

more  than  that  Is  needed. 

Men  will  defend  to  the  utmost  only  things  In  which  they  have 
complete  faith.  Those  who  took  part  In  the  struggle  by  which 
freedom  was  won  for  this  Nation  would  have  found  Its  hardships 
unbearable.  If  they  had  not  been  Imbued  with  transcendent  faith 
In  the  things  for  which  they  fought.  The  task  of  preserving  and 
defending  freedom  requires  at  times  as  stern  and  determined  a 
struggle  as  the  task  of  achieving  freedom,  and  as  firm  a  faith. 

No  more  vital  test  has  ever  confronted  the  American  people  than 
that  which  confronts  It  today.  There  are  difficult  and  dangerous 
times  ahead  Our  national  independence  and  our  cherished  Institu- 
tions are  not  immune  from  the  challenge  of  the  lust  for  power 
that  already  stalks  so  much  of  the  earth's  siutace.  Unprecedented 
effort  and  heavy  sacrifices  wlU  be  required  of  us  as  the  price  of 
oieservlng,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity,  the  kind  of  America 
that  has  been  fostered  and  preserved  for  us  by  the  vigilance,  cour- 
age   and  sacrlflce  of  thoae  who  preceded  us.     We  sbaU  sticceed  IX 
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we  retain  unimpaired  the  most  preclcms  heritage  which  they  be- 
qxieathed  us — an  unshakable  faith  In  the  fverlastlng  worth  of  free- 
dora  and  honor,  of  truth  and  Justice,  of  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
Inirgrtty:  and  an  Immutable  determination  to  give  our  all.  If  need 
be.  for  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

Without  that  faith  and  that  determination,  no  material  means 
of  defense  will  Bufflce.  With  them,  we  need  fear  no  enemy  outside 
or  within  our  borderB. 

In  times  of  grave  crises  there  are  always  some  who  fall  prey 
to  doubt  and  unreasoning  fear;  some  who  seek  refuge  In  cynicism 
and  narrow  self-lntereat;  some  who  wrap  themselves  m  the  treach- 
erous cloak  of  complacency  All  these  ore  dangers  that  He  within 
us.  All  these  Impair  the  faith  and  weaken  the  determination  with- 
out which  freedom  cannot  prevail. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  search  his  mind  and  his  heart 
for  these  signs  of  fatal  weakness  The  stern  realities  of  the  crisis 
which  Is  upon  us  call,  as  never  before,  for  vision  and  for  loyalty. 
They  call  for  all  the  strength  of  hand,  of  mind,  and  of  spirit 
that  we  can  muster.  They  call  for  self-reliance,  for  self-restraint, 
for  self-lmpo.«ed  and  freely  accepted  discipline.  They  call  for  the 
kind  of  national  unity  that  tan  be  achieved  only  by  free  men. 
Invincible  in  their  resolve  that  human  freedom  must  not  perish. 
They  call  for  unselfish  service  today  if  we  are  to  win  through  to 
a  secure  and  bright  tomorrow. 

A  rtsponslbllity  Sfldom  equaled  In  gravity  and  daneer  rests 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Neglect  or  delay  in  assuming  it, 
willingly  and  fully,  would  place  in  mortal  danger  our  way  of  life 
and  the  sacred  cause  of  human  freedom  Were  we  to  fall  in 
that  responsibility,  we  would  fall  ourselves:  we  would  fail  the 
generations  that  went  before  u.s:  we  would  fail  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  us;  we  would  fail  mankind;   we  would  fail 

God 

I  am  supremely  confident  that  we  shall  not  fall  I  am  certain 
that  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  still — still — lie  welling 
spring*-  inexhaustible  and  indestructible — of  faith  in  the  things 
we  cherish,  of  courage  and  determination  to  defend  them,  of  sac- 
nflctal  devotion,  of  unbreakable  unity  of  purpose.  I  am  certain 
that,  however  great  the  hardships  and  the  trials  which  loom 
ah«ad.  our  America  will  endure  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
wUl  triumph. 

Leadership  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OK  PENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     FRANCIS   BIDDLE 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Francis  Biddle.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association.  Bedford 
Springs.  Pa..  June  19,  1940: 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
wanted  me  to  talK  to  you  tonight.  It  Is  not  only  that  I  should 
have  been  chosen  on  a  program  which  Includes  Mr  Justice  Roberts. 
Pennsylvania's  most  distinguished  lawyer — an  added  honor  to  me; 
but.  too.  because  I  am  back  again  among  my  own  friends,  the  men 
I  have  grown  up  with  and  practiced  law  beside  for  almost  30  years. 
I  used  to  go  pretty  regularly  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  meetings 
For  the  past  few  years  circumstances  have  prevented  me  But 
to  a  lawyer  who  loves  his  prpfes.slon  as  I  do  mine  I  know  of  no 
greater  refreshment  of  the  spirit  than  the  Springs  of  Bedford  when 
they  are  dedicated  to  our  tise 

When  Mr  Wright  first  suggested  that  I  speak  I  had  thought  of 
saying  a  few  words  about  administrative  law.  But  that  was  before 
Norway  and  Belgium.  Holland  and  France.  The  subject  seemed 
pale  and  academic  In  the  light  of  flaming  cities  not  so  very  far 
away  And  so.  realizing  as  I  so  particularly  do  in  Washington. 
where  a  stream  of  letters  from  men  of  every  age  and  of  every 
political  point  of  view  Is  constantly  crossing  my  desk,  asking  what 
they  can  do  to  help — realizing  how  profoundly  we  are  searching 
cur  hearts  to  know  where  we  have  failed  and  how  we  can  lead — 
I  felt  that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  problems  of  leadership. 
And  I  think  In  some  ways  lawyers  are  eminently  qualified  to  lead. 
Prom  the  t)eglnnlng  we  have  played  a  dominant  part  in  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  American  Institutions.  Whether  that 
leadership  has  lost  Its  strength,  so  that  today  It  Is  less  persuasive. 
Is  another  question  But  I  know  this — that  today  In  America 
leadership,  wise  and  strong  and  cool-headed,  and.  above  all.  Amer- 
Icun.  U  called  for  as  never  before 

So  I  have  chosen  "Leadership  and  Democracy"  as  a  title  Obviously 
the  same  sort  of  leadership  does  not  grow  out  of  a  democracy  as 
Is  cflMntlal  to  a  dictatorship.     Ruthlessness.  fear.  Iron   discipline. 


suppres.8lcn  of  the  right  to  criticize,  the  complete  Bubmergence 
of  the  Individual  to  the  state — and  the  state  is  the  dictator — these 
are  the  means  and  the  end  in  Itself.  In  a  large  sen-se.  In  the  totali- 
tarian state.  Not  altogether  the  end  for  the  religion  of  dictatorship 
of  armed  imperialism  has  Its  dreams  and  Its  symtjols,  which  we  must 
understand  if  we  are  to  check  Its  advances:  The  mj-stic  dream  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  of  Imperial  Germany;  the  absurd,  yet  effective,  cult 
of  race  superiority — In  Germany  the  blond  beast — and  the  acconr- 
panylng  need  for  sacrificial  atonement.  Thus,  as  the  state  takes 
on  a  god-like  form,  the  conception  of  man  shrinks  and  western 
Nazi  and  Fascist  philosophy  of  the  superstate  approaches  oriental 
fatalism,  with  its  crael  disregard  for  human  life  as  the  ultimate 
good  In  our  looser  democracy  no  such  tightened  and  mechanized 
contraction  can  exist.  We  worship  our  God.  but  in  cur  own  way. 
And  our  God  Is  a  Redeemer,  a  gentle  and  forgiving  God.  and  not  the 
cruel  conqueror — barbarism  and  the  dark  ages.  Our  symbols,  too, 
are  mystic.  But  they  carry  deep  to  the  heart  not  pride  of  con- 
quest and  the  voluptuous  satisfaction  of  cruelty,  but  the  peaceful 
ways  of  a  people  who  have  developed  tlielr  own  free  life.  We  havo 
been  let  alone  and  have  cone  cur  way. 

But  no  longer  now.  Here  Is  most  of  Europe  fast  foirmlng  Into  a 
single  dominating  power^mechanlzed.  cruel,  contemptuous,  drunk 
with  succe.s-s  and  ambition.  Our  way  of  living  is  vitally  threat- 
ened— our  whole  ancient  Christian  heritage  and  culture. 

The  strength  cf  a  dictatorship  Is.  of  course.  Its  great  unity.  It 
can  act  .swiftly.  Divided  counsel  does  not  hold  its  arm.  The  balance 
and  healthy  clash  of  opposing  Ideas  do  not  delay  its  achievements. 
It  cannot  be  deliberate,  built  as  it  is  for  war  as  the  chief  quality  of 
its  being.  Under  the  propulsion  of  war  men  may  be  content  for  a 
time  to  sacrifice  ail  for  the  half  blind  end  of  conquest.  The  com- 
mon win  Is  synthesized  for  the  .supreme  moment — a  phrase  we 
hear  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the  Fiihrcr  and  the  Duce.  But  supreme 
m.oments  cannot  be  stretched  to  fill  the  steady  throb  of  human  life, 
when  men  are  t.red  of  the  will  to  destroy,  and  perhaps  wish  only  to 
be  happy  again  It  is  for  that  longer  and  enduring  peace  and  nor- 
mal growth  that  democracies  like  ours  are  calculated  to  give  men  the 
good  life  of  self-control  and  self-expression,  nourished  from  the  soil 
of  their  own  culture  And  so.  too.  for  the  supreme  moment  of 
conquest  or  defense,  of  war  and  the  waging  of  death,  democracies 
arc  slow  to  move,  uncertain  when  to  abandon  cherished  ideals  for 
an  Immediate  end.  hesitant  to  apply  the  necessary  discipline  of  regi- 
mentation which  they  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to  despise. 
Leadership  in  a  democracy,  then,  in  a  time  like  this  Is  to  stir  and 
unify  the  people,  not  to  march  In  the  robot  step  of  forced  nbedlence, 
to  a  blind  end,  but.  having  looked  at  fascism  and  communi.sm  and 
found  them  both  hateful,  as  once  we  found  hateful  the  scourge  of 
Negro  slavery,  to  choose  our  own  way  as  free  men.  knowing  what  we 
want.  And  then,  until  this  crisis  Is  over,  to  subordinate  all  we  have 
and  all  we  hold  dear  to  achieve  that  end. 

If  there  Is  a  "fifth  column"  latent  In  our  land  It  will  find  ex- 
pression first  In  the  chaos  of  mob  disorder  out  of  which  dictatorship 
springs.  In  the  war  hysteria  which  Is  now  upon  us  already  In  the 
name  of  patrioti.«m  some  of  our  citizens  In  responsible  positions 
are  leading  the  attack  on  aliens — refusing  them  relief,  denying  them 
ordinary  civil  rights,  taking  away  their  work — a  program.  I  should 
think,  hardly  calculated  to  increase  their  loyalty,  or  to  add  to  their 
respect  for  our  ways,  by  threatening  starvation  and  persecution. 
And  all  because  they,  to  whose  c!a5s  all  of  our  ancestors  orce  be- 
loni^ed.  h.we  so  cherished  our  design  for  living,  our  American  free- 
dom, that  they  have  come  to  our  shores  to  cast  their  lot  with  us. 
Public  opinion  should  rally  to  their  support.  On  the  whole  the 
newspapers  have  protested  against  these  un-American  proposals — 
and  notably  the  New  York  Times,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
But  I  have  not  noticod  any  Gnvernor  of  a  State  protest  against 
this  rising  tide  of  petty  persectitlon.  or  suggest  that  aliens  are  or 
can  be  made  an  lntegr.il  part  of  our  American  way  of  living. 

On  May  15.  1940.  over  a  month  ago,  there  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  directing  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges.  The  St^cretary  of  Labor  had  considered  his  case  and  found 
that  he  was  not  deportable.  The  case  was  closed.  Recently,  the 
House  of  Representative's  by  an  overwhelming  vote  passed  this  bill. 
This  is  a  star  chamber  proceeding,  directed  against  a  single  Indi- 
vidual, that  amounts  to  a  bill  of  attainder  And  yet  I  have  heard 
no  bar  association,  no  leader  of  the  American  bar.  protest. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred  has  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  this  bill.  Today  the  Attorney  General  has 
expressed  his  views  In  a  letter  which  I  shall  quote  In  full : 

"Th:s  is  an  answer  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  bill  (H.  R.  97C6)    which  provides: 

"  "To  direct  the  deportation  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges 

"  'Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  notv.lthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Attorney  General  be.  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  into  custody  forthwith  and  deport  forthwith  to  Australia, 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien.  Harry 
Ronton  Bridges,  whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress  deems 
hurtful.' 

"If  this  bill  were  to  become  law  It  would  be  an  historical  departure 
from  an  unbroken  American  practice  and  tradition.  It  would  be 
the  first  time  that  an  act  of  Congress  has  singled  out  a  named 
Individual  for  deportation.  It  would  t>e  the  first  deportation  In 
which  the  alien  was  net  even  accused  either  of  unlawful  entry  or 
of  unlawful  conduct  while  here.  It  would  be  the  first  time  that 
Congress,  without  changing  the  general  law.  simply  suspended  all 
laws  which  protect  a  named  individual  and  directed  the  Attorney 
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General  to  disregard  them  and  forthwith  to  deport  'notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  •  And  It  would  be  the  first  time  since 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  any  law 
would  provide  for  a  deportation  without  a  bearing  or  without.  In- 
deed, the  slightest  pretense  toward  giving  the  accused  what  our 
Nation  has  long  known  as  'due  process  of  law.' 

•The  extracrdlnary  character  of  the  blU  upon  its  face  Is  even  more 
impressive  viewed  against  Its  backgixiund.  This  same  alien  has  been 
acctised.  investigated,  and  tried  at  great  length,  and  Judgment  has 
been  rendered  that  he  has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  By  this  bill  the  Dnlted  States  would  deny  faith 
and  credit  to  Its  own  duly  conducted  legal  proceedings. 

"We  have  In  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Department,  some  three  and  a  half  million  aliens.  One  of  our  great 
tasks  Is  to  assimilate  them  Into  our  native  ctilture.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  a  deep  respect  for  our  processes  and  tradition.  How 
shall  we  teach  this  resp?ct  If  the  Government  Itself  will  not  abide 
by  a  decision  In  an  Individual  CAse  and  makes  acts  whose  nature  Is 
not  specified,  but  which  must  have  l>een  lawful  when  done,  the 
basis  of  deportation  without  hearing?  What  t>ecome8  of  equality 
l)efor«  the  law.  of  the  impersonal  and  impartial  character  of  our 
Government,  if  It  is  to  select  unpopular  persons  to  suffer  disad- 
vantage or  punishment? 

"I  do  not  now  consider  whether  such  a  law  would  violate  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  congressional  enactment  of  bills 
of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  the  provision  of  our  Bill  cf 
Rights  which  declares  that  'no  person  •  •  •  shall  be  deprived 
cf  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law  '  I  do  not 
now  try  to  determine  whether  the  language  of  this  act  would  work 
an  unconstitutional  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Nor 
do  I  Inquire  as  to  any  breach  of  treaty  engagements  to  render  fair 
treatment  to  nationals  of  friendly  powers  lawfully  In  this  country. 
Tlie  law  makes  me  lepal  adviser  only  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  departments,  and  my  predecessors  have  held  that  they 
could  not  with  propriety  also  render  legal  opinion  to  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Government 

"Put  apart  from  any  ques'lon  of  power.  I  cannot,  as  head  of  the 
Department  affected  by  this  bill,  answer  with  anything  less  than 
emphatic  disapproval  your  request  for  views  upon  It. 

"The  Congress  has  almost  unlimited  powers  over  aliens.  It  has 
emtxjdied  Its  polices  In  general  laws.  If  it  Is  convinced,  fs  I  am. 
that  recent  experiences  show  the  need  for  additional  sa'eguards.  by 
all  means  let  us  have  them.  We  who  are  administratively  resjxin- 
slble  for  dealing  with  these  problems,  have  advocated  greater  legis- 
lative precautions  But  there  Is  no  condition,  existing  or  threatened, 
which  needs  arbitrary  legislation  prescribing  no  rule  of  conduct,  but 
merely  Imposing  banishment  by  legislative  flat.  The  Interests  of 
this  service  can  be  best  protected  by  enactment  of  clear  and  fair 
rules  of  conduct  that  aliens  may  know,  eo  that  those  who  obey  may 
be  unmolested  and  those  who  dl9ot)ey  may  be  expelled.  And  let 
any  man  be  heard  In  his  own  behalf  before  he  Is  doomed  to  exile 

"Harry  Bridges  may   be  all   that   th!8  bill   Implies  of  him      But 
certainly  he  does  not   deserve  a  place  In  our  history  as  a  martyr. 
He  is  insignificant   compared   to  the  Issues  presented  by  this  bill. 
Our  forefathers  objected  to  a  government  where  'whatever  pleased 
the  prince  had  the  force  cf  law.'     The  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee comes  close  to  reverting  to  this  when  It  says  that  deportation 
•without  assigning  any  reason  is  Inherent  and  asserted  by  this  bill.' 
'•As  an  American  I  would  not.  for  the  sake  of  my  own  liberty,  deny 
the  protection  of  uniform  and  Indlscritnlnatory  laws,  and  of  fair 
hearings  to  even  the  humblest  or  meanest  of  men.    As  an  official  of 
the  Dnlted  States  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  do  other  than  recom- 
mend 8  rongly  against  this  bill.  __ 
"With  personal  regards 
•'Sincerely  yours. 

"ROBBKT  H.  Jackson, 

"Attonwy  General." 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  refer  In  a  public  address  to  the 
swiftly  Increas.ng  cases  of  mob  violence  In  connection  with  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  As  a  part  of  their  religious  creed  they  con- 
sider It  improper  to  offer  obeisance  to  anyone  but  their  Creator 
aiid  refuse,  as  a  consequence,  to  salute  the  flag  To  us  to  whom 
the  flag  means  so  much  that  is  passionate  and  beautiful,  I  can 
see  how  such  an  attitude  might  be  deeply  ofTeiis.ve.  But  what 
has  happened?  Self-constituted  bands  of  mob  patrloteers  are 
reaming  about  the  country,  setting  upon  these  people,  beating 
them,  driving  them  out  of  their  homes.  In  at  letist  one  Instance. 
I  am  told,  a  sherllT.  pretending  to  lead  them  out  of  harm  from 
the  barn  where  they  had  taken  shelter,  terrified  and  powerless, 
brought  them  sUalght  back  to  where  the  mob  was  waiting  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  ordered  an  Immediate 
Investigation  by  the  F.  B.  I.,  to  see  If  any  civil  rights  of  these 
persoiiS  have  been  Interfered  with  which  we  can  protect.  We  shaU 
not  tolerate  such  Nazi  methods. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  long.ng  which  almost  all  of  tis  have  to  do 
something  for  the  national  defense,  for  our  country,  during  this 
troubled  hour.  It  Is  enervating  to  have  to  sit  still,  with  hands 
folded,  while  the  Paris  that  we  love  is  dark  under  the  swastika, 
and  the  beautiful  proud,  reasonable  French  spirit  Is  flickering 
In  the  night  But  even  if  we  cannot  march  or  fight  or  help  run 
the  Government,  we — all  of  you — who  are  qualified  by  education 
and  position  to  do  so  can  lead  thoae  of  aui  youth  who  are  not 
certain  whether  what  we  Americans  have  la  worth  fighting  for. 
They  are  skeptical,  dis.llusioned.  For  that  we  are  largely  respon- 
sible We  haven't  been  able  to  organize  a  society  where  they 
could  be  sure  of  getting  work  decently  paid  for.  the  lack  of  which 


is  their  chief  need  And  when  they  grumble  or  pass  resolutions 
which  run  counter  to  our  common  American  will  we  call  them 
"reds."  Doubtless  some  are;  but  what  are  we  doing  to  tempt 
them  to  be  Amer.cans? 

One  of  our  faults.  I  think  Is  that  we  have  not  preached  Bacrlf\c« 
enough,  have  accented  security  too  exclusively.  Of  course,  life 
without  physical  security  Isn't  much  of  a  base  for  patriotism. 
But  we  must  preach  sacrifice,  too.  remembering  how  great  must 
have  been  the  German  sacrifice  to  achieve  this  shameful  end. 
Cannot  then  we,  too,  sacrifice  some  of  our  little  personal  liberties 
and  ease  to  be  given  a  chance  to  achieve  a  life  that  is  noble  and 
integrated? 

Everywhere  organizations  of  citizens  are  springing  up  to  combat 
the  "fifth  column. "  I  can  understand  the  impulse  that  is  behind 
such  movements.  But  they  have  elements  of  great  danger.  I 
quote  from  a  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  dealing  with 
an  announcement  of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California  that 
they  have  declared  (I  quote)  "total  war  on  subversive  group*  " 
and  the  most  intensive  American  drive  ever  directed  at  a  "fifth 
column  "  The  Times  editorial  wisely  says:  "It  will  seem  to  many 
who  are  not  Involved  In  California's  quarrels  that  this  move  shows 
distrust  for  the  regular  police  machinery  of  the  State  and  Nation; 
that  it  Involves  a  dangerous  element  of  secrecy;  and  that  no 
matter  how  fine  the  announced  Intentions.  It  may  be  capitalized 
for  the  advantage  of  those  engaged  In  It.  •  •  •  It  Is  highly 
important  that  no  group  should  be  permitted  to  act  on  the  assump- 
tion that  persons  who  disagree  with  It  or  stand  In  Its  way  econom- 
ically should  therefore  be  treated  as  'fifth  columns'  •  •  • 
This  country  Is  likely  to  become  n  madhouse  if  anyone  with  an 
Interest  or  a  grievance  may  use  the  country's  danger  to  promote 
the  interest  or  satisfy  the  grievance." 

And  so  as  lawyers  we  can  Insist  that  our  ancient  rights,  so 
dearly  won,  be  not  trampled  on;  that  we  continue  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  law;  that  we  look  to  that  goveimment  to  enforce  thrxt 
law;  that  we  add  whatever  strength  It  needs,  now  In  this  time 
of  peril;  that  to  be  strong  does  not  necessitate  being  cruel;  that 
the  third  degree  shall  not  enter  here  as  it  has  In  Germany;  and 
that  because  our  hearts  are  overwrought  we  need  not  lose  our 
heads  Let  us  remember  what  Matthew  Arnold  said  In  the  Hymn 
of  Empedocles: 

"I  say,  fear  not!    Life  still 

Leaves  human  effort  scope; 

But,  since  life  teems  with  111 

Nurse  no  extravagant  hope. 

Because  thou  must  not  dream. 

Thou  need'et  not  then  despair." 


Proposed  Planks  for  Republican  Platform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22,  1940 


PROPOSALS  BY  THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  proposed 
planks  submitted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Republican  Party  platform,  presented  to 
Republican  Party  resolutions  committee,  Wednesday  evening, 
June  19.  1940: 

We  believe  In  the  preservation  of  permanent  peace  for  America, 
and  consequently  In  nonintervention  as  to  wars  conducted  between 
other  nations. 

We  believe  In  being  prepared  against  war  by  being  well  prepared 
for  war  by  a  greatly  expanded  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  National  Guard.  C.  M.  T.  C,  R.  O.  T.  C,  and 
Reserve  Corps,  generously  equipped  with  scientifically  constructed 
airplanes,  ships,  tanks,  gvins.  and  other  modernized,  mechanized, 
and  motorized  materiel,  designed  to.  and  sufficient  to,  protect  the 
Americas  against  any  porslble  aggression. 

We  believe  In  the  application  of  detaUed  plans  for  speedy  effec- 
tive mobilization  of  men  and  money,  labor  and  Industry,  In  the 
event  of  unwanted  war. 

We  shall  strive  to  eliminate  excess  profits  from  the  proceestng 
and  handling  of  materials  for  naUonal-defense  purposes,  both  durmg 
time  of  peace  and  in  the  event  of  war. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  promote  more  adequate  and  equitable  govern- 
mental provisions  for  America's  disabled  veterans  and  the  depend- 
ents of  deceased  war  veterans. 

We  shall  strive  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  gainful  employ- 
ment to  all  unemployable  war,  campaign,  and  expedition  vetcrsuis: 
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•■  an  example  to  private  Induatry.  all  Poderal  agencies  should  be 
required  by  law  to  extend  more  effective  preferences  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  retention  of  veterans  (including  the  wives  of  un- 
employable veterans  _nd  the  widows  of  veterans)  as  to  all  positions 
for  which  they  may  be  qualified. 

We  Bhall  strive  to  reduce  all  Immlgratlcn  quotas  and  to  prevent 
the  immigration  of  any  alien  whose  employment  would  probably 
displace  that  of  some  American  citizen. 

We  believe  that  all  aliens  In  this  country  should  be  registered. 
Identified,  and  fingerprinted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

We  shall  Insist  upon  such  effective  border  patrols  as  will  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  aliens  into  this  country 

We  shall  try  earnestly  to  effect  the  prompt  deportation  of  all 
aliens  guilty  of  penal  crime,  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  In 
"fifth  colunm"  activities,  and  of  those  who  do  not  believe  In  or 
who  advocate  any  change  by  force  In  our  form  of  government. 

We  urge  that  Federal  security  benefits,  grants,  loans,  contracts. 
employment,  and  other  governmental  payments  be  restricted  to 
American  citizens. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
CkJvernment,  and  In  order  to  extend  equity  to  Its  employees  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  prompt  extension  of 
classified  dvll-servlce  status  to  all  of  Us  non-poUcy-maklng 
employees. 

We  reaffirm  our  strong  faith  In  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  provided  for  by  our  Nation's  Declaration  of  Liidepend- 
ence  and  Constitution,  as  amended — to  preserve  freedom  of  religion. 
speech,  press,  radio,  assembly,  and  petition  for  all  citizens,  with 
equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none;  to  perpetuate 
Individualism:  to  avoid  regimentation;  to  assure  equalized  oppor- 
tunity for  social  and  economic  security;  to  guarantee  due 
process  of  law;  to  protect  the  Individual  against  destitution;  to 
protect  private  property:  and  to  provide  for  the  constant  progress 
and  protection  of  our  Nation  and  of  Its  people. 


Republican  Foreign  rolicies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS   OF   HON     H^VAnLTON    FISH.    OF    NTW    YORK. 
OVER   THE   NATIONAL  BROADCASTING   CO  ,   JUNE   22.    1940 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  me  Saturday,  June  22,  at  8  p.  m., 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  Red  network: 

No  President  has  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  promote  world 
peace  than  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  but,  by  his  repeated  provocative 
attacks  on  foreign  nations  and  their  rulers,  he  has  destroyed  his 
Infltience  as  an  arbitrator  for  peace.  It  is  heart  rending  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  through  his  ouTi  Intermeddling  and  blunders,  has 
forfeited  the  opportiinlty  of  using  the  great  moral  Influence  of 
America  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  before  devastating  air  raids  have  wiped  out  whole 
cities  and  slaughtered  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  maybe  millions, 
of  women  and  children.   Innocent   victims  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  conflict  between  Prance  and  Germany  has  drawn  to  a  close 
I  believe  history  will  relate,  and  In  the  near  future,  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Ambassador  Bullitt  were  largely  responsible  for 
pioddlng,  goading,  and  pushing  Prance  into  war  t)efore  she  was 
adequately  prepared  by  Intemperate  and  false  secret  promises  of 
Implied  armed  support. 

I  anticipate  that  disillusioned  French  statesmen  will  soon  present 
a  detailed  account  of  this  duplicity  and  diplomatic  intervention 
Into  European  dl.'sputes.  It  will  make  interestmR  reading  and  shtx-k 
and  arouse  the  American  people  to  the  unprecedented  and  danger- 
ous meddling  of  the  New  Deal  into  foreign  controversies  It  must 
not  happen  again.  What  has  happened  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
policy  "of  open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at"? 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  the  secret  diplomacy  and  the  secret  com- 
mitments of  President  Roosevelt  that  have  brought  ruin  and  disaster 
to  Prance,  and  from  which  we  have  escaped  only  by  a  miracle  and 
the  will  of  the  American  people  expressed  through  the  Congress  to 
keep  out  of  war. 

President  Roosevelt  alarmed  the  Nation  by  his  inflammatory 
Italian  "dagger  in  the  back  of  Its  neight>or"  speech,  but  what  at>out 


the  President's  dagger  thrust  in  the  heart  of  Prance  that  left  her 
defenseless  to  her  enemy  because  she  relied  on  his  Implied  and 
false  promises  of  support? 

It  Is  only  the  result  that  counts— Prance  lies  prostrate,  and  bleed- 
ing, perhaps  destroyed  for  a  generation,  as  much  by  the  velvet  glove 
and  secret  diplomacy  pledges  of  President  Roosevelt  as  by  the 
Italian  dagger  in  the  back. 

The  moral  for  America  Is  to  speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick. 

and  not  make  unredeemable  secret  promises  with  a  feather  duster. 

We  should  mind  our  own  business  and  keep  out  of  E^irope,  and 

build  so  powerful  a  national  defense  that  Europe  will  keep  out  of 

America. 

The  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  un-Amerlran  t^'pe  of  secret 
diplomacy  Is  to  relegate  Its  authors  to  private  life  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

Every  day  proves  more  and  more  that  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt.  Is  the  Interventionist  and 
war  party  In  the  United  States,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  for  the 
past  year. 

The  appointment  to  his  Cabinet  of  Colonel  Stlmson  and  Colonel 
Knox,  the  two  leading  interventionists  formerly  in  the  Republican 
I»arty,  confirms  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  in  fact  the  war  party,  and  that  President 
Roosevelt  Is  rushing  America  headlong  Into  the  horrors  and 
bankruptcy  of  a  foreign  war. 

PersontUly,  I  welcome  the  departure  from  the  Republican 
Party  of  these  two  outstanding  Interventionists,  and  their  en- 
trance Into  the  Democratic  war  party.  It  clarifies  the  Issue  and 
makes  It  crystal  clear  to  the  American  public. 

The  Republicans  at  Philadelphia  must  not  and  will  not  dodge 
the  issue  of  war  or  peace.  The  Republican  Party  must  afford 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  paramount  lst.ue,  which 
transcends  all  party  lines. 

As  ranking  R4.publlcan  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  which  committee  I 
have  served  for  20  years,  I  urge  the  Republican  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions to  WTlte  into  our  national  platform  a  pledge  that  we 
will  not  go  to  war  unless  we  are  attacked  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  violated  by  the  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  American  continent. 
The  simpler  and  more  concise  the  better,  and  easier  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people. 

France,  as  always,  has  fought  gallantly,  but  was  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers,  backed  by  a  superior  air  force  and  by  an 
avalanche  of  tanks.  We  in  America  must  learn  from  her  defeat, 
and  I  urge  the  Republican  convention  to  come  out  strongly  In 
favor  of  making  America  invincible  on  land,  sea,  and  air  The 
slogan  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  1940  campaign  should  be 
"Preparedness,  peace,  and  prosperity." 

France  was  also  tietrayed  by  her  enemies  from  within,  her  Com- 
munists, defeatists,  internationalists,  and  even  cabinet  minl.sters 
like  Mr  Blum,  who  opposed  adequate  armaments  and  left  France 
defenseless  before  the  invader.  We  must  likewise  take  this  lesson 
to  heart,  and  the  Republican  convention  should  urge  the  deporta- 
tion of  alien  Communists  and  Nazi  agitators  and  plotters. 

We  should  recommend  outlawing  the  Communist  Party  as  being 
part  of  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow  and  taking  Its 
orders  from  a  foreign  country.  We  should  favor  the  registration 
and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens,  particularly  the  Communl.sts,  Nazis, 
and  Fascists,  and  the  enactment  of  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  arming, 
drilling,  and  wearing  of  uniforms  by  all  un-American  groups  like  the 
Communists  and  bundist^. 

There  is  no  room  in  free  America  for  any  alien  agitators  of  the 
left  or  right  who  spread  poison  and  hatred  against  our  Institutions 
and  urge  the  overthrow  of  our  republican  form  of  government. 

These  revolutionary  alien  termites,  who  are  secretly  undermin- 
ing and  plotting  against  American  institutions,  should  be  rounded 
up  without  fear  or  favor  and  sent  back  to  their  native  lands  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  lack  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  pitiful  wage  scale, 
and  the  oppressive  laws  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  In  the 
pa.st.  and  their  Jobs  should  be  given  to  loyal  American  citizens  now 
walking  the  streets, 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  we  have  more  to  fear  from  our  enemies 
from  within  than  those  from  without 

These  are  recommendations  I  specifically  urge  for  adoption  in 
the  Republican  national  platform  The  main  recommendation, 
however.  Is  the  simple  keep-out-of-war  pledge  unle.ss  attacked 

If  we  evade  or  pussyfoot  on  that  issue,  by  resorting  to  glittering 
generalities  or  platitudes,  we  will  forfeit  public  confidence  and  oui 
duty  to  our  country 

The  Whig  Party  attempted  to  compromise  between  freedom 
and  slavery  in  Its  day.  and  di'^appeared  unmourned  as  a  party.  We 
must  steer  clear  of  any  such  craven  and  cowardly  course  Let  us 
go  to  the  people  on  a  preparedness,  peace,  and  prosperity  platform 
without  any  evasions  or  reservations. 

Let  us  make  clear  to  the  American  people  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  means  no  American  Intervention  or  war  In 
Europe  Let  them  decide  on  election  day  the  course  of  America  for 
peace  or  war, 

I  believe  If  the  Republican  Party  accepts  this  challenge  and 
makes  this  issue  of  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars  It  will  sweep  every 
eastern,  western,  and  nothern  State  and  elect  their  candidate  for 
President  and  a  Republican  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  purge  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives   elected   by    the    people,    who    had    the    courage    of 


their  convictions  In  fearlessly  upholding  constitutional  govern- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  history.  It  has  left  a  bad  impression  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  purge  of  Secretary  of  War  Hairy  H.  Woodrlng.  of  Kansas, 
because  of  his  opposition  to  our  Involvement  In  the  European 
war  and  his  unwillingness  to  denude  the  defenses  of  Anaerlca  at 
the  dictation  of  President  Rotjsevelt.  goes  far  l)eyond  former  at- 
tempts to  purge  Members  of  Congress  in  his  own  party. 

It  creates  a  national  issue  that  transcends  all  party  lines,  and 
Involves  the  actual  defense  of  the  United  States  There  should 
be  a  complete  and  thorough  Investigation  of  all  the  facts  to  ascer- 
tain If  Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng.  a  former  past  commander  of 
the  American  Lcf^ion  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  being  purged  , 
because  of  his  opposition  to  Intervention  and  war,  to  selling  Army 
equipment  needed  f(ir  our  own  defense,  and  the  alleced  attempt  to 
divu'.ge  Armv  secret  inventions.  Including  our  new  bomb  sight 

Senator  p'rrTMN  recently  Joined  hands  with  such  warmongers 
as  Etorothy  Thompson.  H  V,  Kaltenbom.  and  Walter  LIppmann.  In 
denouncing  Col.  Charles  A  Lindbergh  for  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  radio  to  use  their  Influence  to  keep  America 
out  of  the  European  war.  I  do  not  believe  Colonel  Lindbergh  needs 
any  defense  before  the  American  public.  However,  I  am  plad  to 
uphold  his  right  both  to  free  speech  and  to  discuss  our  foreign 
policies  over  the  radio.  ..    .  , 

I  agree  with  most  of  his  suggestions,  and  particularly  with  his 
stand  for  airports  and  air  bases  In  LaUn  America,  and  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  united  American  Hemisphere  defense.  Even  If  Senator 
Pn-TMAN  does  not  agree  with  his  views,  he  should  remember  the 
words  of  Voltaire:  "I  may  not  agree  with  what  you  say,  but  I 
shall  defend  with  ray  life  your  right  to  say  it  "' 

Have  we  already  become  a  dictatorial  nation,  and  has  honest 
criticism  been  outlawed?  Must  Colonel  Lindbergh  go  hat  In  hand 
to  Senator  Pittman  and  get  his  permls-sion  to  speak  on  our 
foreign  policies?  Has  cenwjrship  already  been  clamped  down  by 
the  new  dealers'  Have  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  been 
purged  or  repealed  by  the  new  dealers? 

Lindbergh  is  only  a  symbol  or  a  spokesman  for  the  inarticulate 
millions  of  American  mothers,  farmers,  wage  earners,  and  veterans 
who  insl.st  that  Amerlra  must  stay  out  of  the  European  war  unless 
we  are  attacked  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  violated,  Lindbergh 
Is  the  voice  of  90  percent  of  the  American  people,  and  represents 
their  will  Tlierefore,  he  suddenly  becomes  a  dangerous  disturber 
to  the  plans  of  the  warmongers  and  Interventionists,  and  word 
goes  out  to  the  New  Deal  columnists  and  satellites  to  "get  Lind- 
bergh; It  does  not  make  any  difference  bow  hard  you  crack  down 
on  him.  but  get  him  ' 

The  result  is  a  ferocious  campaign  of  ridicule,  derision,  and 
personal  abuse  The  public  is  told  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
Europe,  foreign  affairs,  or  national  defense,  or  even  airplanes. 
What  is  really  back  of  this  campaign  of  vilification  and  falsehood? 
The  fact  Is  simply  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  dares  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  drift  to  war  under  President  Roosevelt,  It  Is  time  the 
American  people  woke  up  and  faced  realities  regardless  of  party 
affiliations. 

It  Is  time  they  faced  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  temporary  control  of  President  Roosevelt.  Is  the  war  party  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  that  we  are  not  only  drifting  Into  war  but 
almost  In  It  under  his  interventionist  leadership 

In  fairness  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  at  least  80 
percent  are  not  for  war.  and  practlcaUy  100  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans President  Roosevelt  has  enormous  powers  and  Influence 
and  could  caui.e  a  war  situation  However,  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  him  give  hvpocrltlcal  lip  service  to  peace  and  run  for  re- 
election on  a  "I  "kept  you  out  of  war"  platform,  as  Woodrow 
WUaon  did,  and  wc  found  ourselves  In  the  war  a  month  after  he 
toiik  office  for  the  second  term 

What  galls  the  administration  Is  that  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Sen- 
ator Wheeler .  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Johnson  of 
Colorado,  all  Democrats,  and  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
sec  ttu-ouEh  this  hocus-pocus  and  remember  the  WUson  peace  pledge 
in  the  1916  cr.rapalgn 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  if  President  Roosevelt  should 
be  reelected  he  will  consider  it  a  mandate  to  put  us  In  the  war. 
Just  as  he  claimed  his  reelection  in  1936  to  be  a  mand-ite  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  never  mentioned  the 
Court  issue  once  in  that  campaign. 

We  are  soon  to  celebrate  the  greatest  of  all  American  national 
holiday.s— the  Fourth  of  Julv— commemorating  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  nnd  the  setting  up  on  this  continent  of  a  new 
nation  with  new  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  marking  oup 
separation  from  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe. 

As  America  celebrates  Its  Independence  Day  this  year — at  this 
sad  time  when  most  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  at  war— let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  American  spirit  of  Indejjendence  from  Etiro- 
pean  blood  feuds  and  power  politics  and  Eurojxan  'isms'  and  •  \rs. 
Let  us  on  this  great  natioiial  holiday  rededlcate  ourselves  to  Iree 
government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  freedom  from  Old 
World  wars,  to  making  democracy  work  In  America,  to  a  perpetuation 
of  peace  and  the  perfection  of  our  preparedness 

I  hope  that  Fourth  of  July  speakers  everywhere  will  stir  Ameri- 
cans to  recognize  our  own  strength,  our  own  Ideals,  and  to  reaffirm 
our  independence  from  all  entangling  alliances,  and  from  the  dia- 
aster.  bloodslied.  and  bankruptcy  of  foreign  wars. 


It  Is  the  Truth  That  Hurts 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  speech  on  the  rule 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Navy  construction 
bill.  I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  June  19  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  T.mcs, 
but  having  been  obliged  to  refer  to  other  matters  during 
the  course  of  my  speech,  and  desiring  not  unduly  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  when  such  important  legislation 
was  being  considered.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Appendix  as 
an  extension  of  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  in  19,37  President  Roosevelt  gave  an 
address  on  the  occasion  oi  the  dedication  of  the  Outer  Drive 
Bridge  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  his  remarks  were  principally 
addressed  to  the  urpency  of  a  revision  of  the  Embargo  Act — 
the  so-called  Neutrality  Act — to  enable  our  country  to  re- 
main out  of  war.  For  several  years  prior  and  ever  since 
this  address  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  violently  assailed  the 
President  on  every  recommendation  he  had  made  lor  nraional 
defense,  and  immediately  after  the  deliverance  cf  the  Outer 
Drive  Bridge  speech,  he  was  viciou.sly,  unjustifiably,  and  un- 
warrantedly  assailed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chi- 
cago Examiner.  There  followed  a  deluge  of  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters  urging 
that  I  oppose  the  President's  national-defense  program  and 
that  I  vote  against  the  Neutrality  Act.  I  felt  it  necessary  that 
I  answer  several  of  these  telegrams  and  letters  coming  as 
they  did  from  some  men  of  standing,  and  I  stated  it  was  my 
opinion  that  they  were  unduly  alarmed,  that  they  were  being 
misled  by  these  newspaper  articles,  and  that  I  feared  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Examiner  were  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Hitler. 

I  quote  a  F>aragraph  from  one  of  the  letters: 

I  feel  that  President  Rocsevelfs  message  has  made  It  clear  to 
every  Intelligent  American  that  his  only  desire  is  to  keep  us  out 
of  war  and.  therefore.  I  urge  you  to  read  his  mefsage  and  not  to  be 
led  astray  by  Mr    McCormlck. 

Some  of  these  letters  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Tribune 
and  thereafter  I  was  subjected  to  outrageous  vilification.  But 
these  attacks  were  so  ridiculous  that  I  ignored  them  and 
will  ignore  similar  attacks  in  the  future  which  unwarrantedly 
reflect  on  my  stand  and  opimon  on  public  questions.  How- 
ever, today  there  came  to  my  notice  an  editorial  appearing 
In  the  June  19th  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times,  a  news- 
paper whose  circulation  is  deservedly  growing  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  which  refers  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  policy  with 
re:-i.^ct  to  the  national  defense  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  editorial  should  be  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  Jtme   19,   1940 J 

THE    TRIBUNE    AND    DFTENSE 

On  Monday  the  Times  ran  an  editorial  on  the  debtmklng  of 
oracles,  Tlie  editorial  was  written  before  the  collapse  of  France. 
It  appeared  In  print  on  a  day  when  all  Americans  were  searching 
their  souls  prayerfully,  each  asking:  "What  can  I  do  to  help  my 
country?" 

For  some  It  was  a  day  of  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  too  near  our  shores  for  comfort.  For  many  It  was 
the  day  of  awakening  to  the  need  of  national  unity. 

Certainly  it  was  uo  day  for  recrimination.  It  was  a  day  for 
Americans  to  forget  past  mistakes,  to  get  together  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  to  say  "From  here  out  we  stand  together,  regardless 
of  politics,  for  the  common  defense  of  our  land."  And  In  that 
spirit  of  the  day,  the  Times  decided  to  print  today  a  little  piece  to 
the  effect  that  the  national  emergency  overshadowed  oracles  and 
Justified  the  adjournment  of  their  debunking. 

The  Tribune,  however,  persists  In  recrimination  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  country  There  Is  no  adjournment  of  its  propa- 
ganda that  he  was  heU  bent  for  our  participation  In  the  war  of 
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Europe;  that  his  countrymen  could  not  believe  his  solemn  state- 
ments to  the  contrary:  that  our  defense  program  has  been  bunfiled. 
Yesterday  s  Tribune  editorial  entitled  "Mr  Roosevelt  s  War" 
said  that  'Mr  Roosevelt  cannot  avoid  a  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility •'  for  the  fact  that  "the  French  greatly  exaggerated  their 
CTwn  strenc^h  and  greatly  underestimated  the  enemy's"  The 
Pre-^ident.  the  Tribime  said,  "seized  every  opportunity  to  lead  the 
French  to  believe  this  country  would  spring  to  Frances  defense  " 
The  facts  are  that  the  President,  more  than  Chamberlain  and 
more  than  Daladler,  had  the  Nazi  military  machine  sized  up  for 
what  it  was  And  he  told  his  fears  to  the  country.  Before  the  war 
started  he  warned  Congress  against  "storms  from  abroad"  Fur- 
ther he  warned  that  "we  must  be  strong  enough  to  ward  off  sudden 
attacks."  that  we  would  not  have  time  to  prepare  adequate  defense 
of  this  continent  If  we  waited  too  long  If  Prance  had  taken  Hitler 
as  seriously  as  Roosevelt  took  him.  Prance  might  be  a  fighting 
nation,  not  a  prostrate  one. 

In  his  message  to  Congress.  January  12.  1939.  the  President  said: 
"Calling  attention  to  these  facts  does  not  remotely  Intimate  that 
the  Congress  or  the  President  have  any  thought  of  taking  part  In 
another  war  on  European  soil,  but  It  does  show  that  In  1917  we 
were  not  ready  to  conduct  large-scale  land  or  air  operations  Rela- 
tively we  are  not  much  more  ready  to  do  so  today  than  we  were 
then  "  . 

On  other  occasions  the  President  awiured  citizens  that  he  opposed 
sending  an  expeditionary  force  to  Europe.  He  Insisted  that  we  pre- 
pare for  defense. 

Having  blamed  Roosevelt  for  Prance's  defeat,  the  Tribune  on 
Tuesday  said  that  we  must  now  attend  to  our  own  defense — "so 
Icng  neglected."  It  said  that  shortages  In  Army  equipment  "are  an 
evidence  of  the  grossest  neglect  and  Incompetence."  It  forgot  to 
point  out  that  If  we  are  unprepared  for  defense.  Its  own  argument 
that  Roosevelt  was  going  to  spring  to  the  defense  of  Prance 
becomes  ridiculous. 

This  community  remembers  hnw  for  a  long  time  the  Tribune  has 
opposed  Mr  Roosevelt  and  the  leaders  cf  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
on  their  defense  efforts  It  appears  that  until  yesterday  the 
Tribune  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  Nazi  assault  In  this  part 
of  the  world  Now.  almost  panicky,  it  demands  a  defensive  mili- 
tary alliance  with  Canada  Until  yesterday  the  Tribune  believed 
Hitler  and  Von  Ribbentrop  as  against  our  President,  our  admirals, 
our  generals,  and  our  aviation  experts. 

On  February  17.  1939.  In  an  editorial,  the  Tribune  said: 
•American  armament  Is  being  speeded  up  en  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  Is  in  almost  as  Imminent  danger  as  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  sav  they  are  The  alarm  Is  fabricated  and  Its  dimen- 
sions expmndcd  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  enemies  mentioned 
already  have  their  hands  so  full  at  home  and  with  other  well- 
armed  countries  that  they  want  nothing  but  peace  with  America 
and  say  so  " 

The  Tribune  professed  to  take  Hitler's  word  that  he  had  no 
military  designs  over  here  as  against  Roosevelt's  word  that  he  had 
no  military  designs  in  France  What  Hitler  said  the  Tribune 
believed — and  wanted  the  country  to  believe.  What  Roosevelt 
said  the  Tribune  wouldn't  IxMleve  and  wanted  the  country  not  to 
believe 

On  November  29.  1939.  the  Tribune  repeated  Its  faith  In  Nazi 
piopaganda  to  lull  America  to  sleep.    It  said: 

The  Germans  have  their  hands  full  as  It  Is.  All  common  sense 
tells  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  the  t>est  pro- 
tected and  safest  of  neutrals.  And  yet  they  hear  more  of  the 
ever-present  threat  of  wtr  than  even  the  Belgians,  the  Hollanders, 

and  the  Swlaa 

"In  spite  of  the  heroic  commitments  of  Der  Fuehrer  and  n  Duce, 
Italy  is  a  nonbelligerent  and  Mussolini  seems  to  be  confident 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  go  to  war  If  he  doesn't  want  to.  Happily 
for  the  Italian  people  he  doesn't  want  to.     •      •     • 

"These  war  clouds  and  the  war  cries  coming  out  of  them  are  the 
only  excuses  from  which  the  demand  for  a  new  war  bill  of 
$2  500.000.000  could  emerge.  Is  this  additional  money  to  tie  spent 
for  the  defense  of  the  American  continent  from  Invasion?  If 
that  Is  the  pretext,  the  reply  Is  thit  such  expendltiu'es  are  noc 
needed  for  the  purpose." 

If  the  Trlbiuie  had  had  Its  way.  this  country  would  have  swal- 
lowed Nazi  promises  as  Poland.  Norway.  Denmark,  Belgium.  Hol- 
Irr.d.  and  Luxemburg  were  expected  to  swallow  them.  If  the 
Nazis  fooled  the  Tribune,  they  didn't  fool  Roosevelt.  He  kept 
rU  ht  on  speeding  up  American  armament. 

The  Tribune,  at  long  last,  approves  the  administration's  plan 
for  an  Army  of  more  than  400.000  men.  It  thinks  450,000  men 
wculd  be  Just  enough  to  protect  our  own  soil  from  Invasion. 
Last  November  MaJ  Gen.  Charles  M.  Wesson.  Chief  of  Ordnance 
of  the  United  States  Army,  said  we  should  provide  munitions  for 
the  mobilization  of  a  nrilUlon  men.  He  didn't  advocate  mobilizing 
the  million  men.  but  wanted  the  munitions — just  In  case.  Gen. 
Wessons  statement  looked  "suspicious"  to  the  'Tribune,  and  It  said 
so  la  an  editorial  November  12.  1939.  It  siUd  further:  "This  Nation 
needs  a  field  army  of  perhaps  IGO.COO  •  •  to  make  Its  land 
defense   secure." 

Our  Army  today  Is  approximately  242.000— and  Its  still  going 
up.  The  present  field  strensjth  Is  more  than  100.000 — what  the 
Tribune  demanded  as  a  maximum  a  few  months  ago.  Yet  the 
Tribune  now  says.  "We  have  practically  no  Army.  This  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Army."  Is  It  the  fault  of  Momt>ers  of  Congress  and 
newspapers   opposing  a   larger   Army? 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Tribune  this  week  express  at  long  last 
a  hearty  respect  for  "the  long-range  bomber  which,  if  provided  m 


sufficient  numbers,  will  protect  us  from  invasion."  The  Tribune 
add.s:   "But  appropriations  were  lacking." 

The  Tribune  has  persistently  opposed  a  large  military  aviation 
force  since  1933,  when  it  said  that  we  needed  only  a  smail  num- 
ber of  planes  "for  experiment  and  emergency  work"  and  that 
"for  war  on  a  modern  scale  we  must  rely  on  the  resources  provided 
by   the  expansion  of  commercial   aviation." 

Later  It  called  Igor  Sikorsky,  builder  of  planes,  and  Frank  Hawks, 
war  pilots,  alarmists  because  they  testified  to  the  effectiveness  of 
enormous  bomb  carriers  which  were  able  to  blast  whole  cities 
Into  ruins.     The  Tribune  said  of  bombers  then,  "This  Is  trash" 

That  was  In  1934.  But  the  Tribune  hadn't  learned  the  truth 
even  a  year  ago  It  opposed  the  1939  appropriations  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  "bccau.se  the  military  aviation  excitement  Is  largely  in  the 
racket  stage"  Our  military  administration  wanted  air  bombers, 
but  th?  Tribune  said  the  "ballyhoo  "  about  the  dangers  of  aerial 
bombardment  was  political,  not  military.  There  was.  It  said,  proof 
that  there  was  no  efficacy  In  bombing. 

The  Tribune  kept  calling  for  a  demonstration  of  the  efflclency  of 
air  bombers  President  Roosevelt  was  convinced  of  their  efficiency 
loni?  ago:  now.  after  France,  the  Tribune  has  had  Its  demonstration. 

The  community  Is  well  aware  that  the  Tribune  Is  opposing 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  No  one  knows  yet  whether 
the  President  Is  going  to  run  again  If  he  does  run.  the  voters 
will  Judge  him  by  his  record.  The  record  can't  be  changed  by 
hysteria.  And  hysteria  Is  the  one  Ingredient  that  the  country 
doesn't  need  and  won't  accept  In  an  emergency  which  calls  for 
national  unity. 

The  country  isn't  sufficiently  prepared  yet.  But  It  will  be  pre- 
pared because  most  men  and  women  of  both  parties  want  It  armed 
for  defense  without  partisanship. 


Memorial  Day  Services,  Bell,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIKOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    GEORGE   O     WHEELER 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  rcmark.s  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  an  address  made  by  George  O. 
Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Industrial  Post,  of  Bell,  CaLf.,  at  the 
Memorial  Day  services  in  the  Park  Lawn  Cemetery,  at  Bell, 
Calif.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  its  kind  ever 
recorded. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  on  some 
subject  appropriate  to  this  occasion  I  have  never  had  an  as- 
signment that  has  caused  me  so  much  concern  during  the  last 
few  days  before  the  time  for  Its  fulfillment. 

I  was  told  that  I  might  coordinate  fast  transpiring  develop- 
ments in  Europe  today  with  the  patriotic  nature  of  this  Memorial 
Day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  one  to  reach 
any  clear  understanding  of  what  is  happening  In  this  war-torn 
world  one  day  to  the  next,  so  rapid  are  the  developments. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our  tribute  to  soldiers  of  this 
Nation  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  or  who  have  died 
after  having  been  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Our  memory  of  the.se  men  Is  that  they  have  contributed  a  very 
Important  part  of  all  that  we  hold  near  and  dear  to  us  In  liberty 
and  freedom  and  happinesg. 

Surely  it  Is  appropriate  that  this  custom  should  be  maintained 
each  year  to  keep  fresh  In  our  minds  the  real  cost  of  our  cher- 
ished privileges 

Their  sacrifices  challenge  us.  the  living,  and  particularly  so  at 
a  time  such  as  this  when  the  world  Is  aflame  with  all  of  the  horror 
of  a  warfare  such  as  man  never  saw  before. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  in  mind  I  have  taken  for  my  subject. 
And  What  Shall  We  Do? 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  will  not  speak  of  this  question  from  a 
rational  point  of  view  I  will  only  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the   American   Individual  citizen. 

I  t)elleve  that  we  citizens  face  the  greatest  challenge  since  the 
days  cf  the  Civil  War  when  our  country  was  torn  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

In  some  ways  I  fear  It  is  a  worse  situation,  for  our  enemy  at 
this  time  steals  about  In  the  dark,  works  relentlessly  with  au 
un.seen  hand 

Within  our  rank  and  file  are  subversive  Interests  that  are  work- 
ing   to    destroy   national    morale. 

These  Interests  operate  under  all  sorts  of  classifications.  They 
Include  the  bunds,  the  Communists,  the  Fascxiits,  and  the  "Isms," 


They  Include,  too.  the  people  who  wave  the  American  flag  and 
cry  for  "niore  and  more  freedom"  They  want  freedom  to  criti- 
cize and  tear  dcv^-n  and  c>nlcallze  love  for  American  life  nnd 
tradition,  and  they  offer  something  untried  and  different  to  take 
its  place. 

The  Americans  who  listen  to  these  propagandists  become  ex- 
cellent subject*  for  those  with  out-and-out  treasonable  inten- 
tions. 

And  then  I  would  add  to  the  list  of  those  who  are  menacing  real 
Americanism  today  th.,s-  who  say,  "All  this  talk  about  tilth  col- 
umns' means  Just  nothing  at  all  " 

You  frequently  hear  people  f,ay,  "Everjrthing  Is  all  right"  Yes- 
terday a  man  told  me.  "It  can't  happen  here."  There  are  those 
who  observe  in  a  Judicial  manner  that  "we  won't  have  trouble 
If  we  don't  Ftart  looking  for  it."  These  people.  I  say,  are  menac- 
ing real   Americanism   today 

These  people  offset  the  inlluences  of  patriotic  movements,  thereby 
giving  the  "ism  "  people  a  better  working  ground. 

Fellow  citizens,  only  the  blind  will  not  see. 

In  Europe  nations  arc  falling  overnight  these  days. 

They  are  nations  who  would  not  see. 

They  said.  "Everything  will  turn  out  all  right." 

This  week  a  man  came  Into  my  olBce  looking  very  sad.  I  said 
to  him.  "My  goodnes.=  ,  you  look  troubled." 

He  answered  "I  am  troubled  I  have  Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  In  Norway,  and  he  wrote  that  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  lose  vour  country." 

And  I  have  read  that  letter  over  and  over  and  I  think  a  hun- 
dred times  B  day  atx)Ut  that  line:  "It  Is  an  awful  thing  to  lose 
your  country  " 

I  hapE>ened  to  be  at  a  meeting  where  Bruce  Flndlay.  of  Pomona 
College,  spoke  on  "Americanism."  He  said:  "You  don't  lose  your 
liberty  as  you  lose  your  hat.  You  lose  It  step  by  step,  a  little 
bit   at  a  time." 

During  the  past  month  I  have  lost  all  interest  In  national  fxil- 
Itics  Personally.  I  don't  want  to  be  Democratic  or  Republican, 
or  anything  else  for  awhile.  I  Just  want  to  be  an  American.  I 
just  want  to  be  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  believe 
I  see  a  call  from  my  country — a  call  for  loyalty — and  that  flag — 
and  everything  it  has  meant  to  me  in  life 

I  received  a  telegram  from  our  Congressman  Kramer  thLs 
morning.  In  which  he  states.  "Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  consolidated  -solidly  behind  the  President  in  his  program  for 
national  defense  and  have  shown  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
support  him  In  any  appropriations  required  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency." 

He'  said  (apparently  for  publication  in  the  paper):  "Please  as- 
sure the  people  in  the  Thirteenth  District  of  my  wholehearted 
patriotic  support    in   backli.K   the  President   ICO   percent." 

Tills  Is  the  sort  cf  Americanism  America  needs  today. 

And  I  know  some  people  say.  "Don't  get  excited  "  They  say, 
"Everything  will  be  all  right."    They  aay,  "It's  newspaper  talk." 

All  I  can  do  v.hen  I  hear  of  tlils,  is  to  think  of  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  Belgliun — and  theiell  be  more  on  the 
list.  too.  in  a  few  days. 

It  wasn't  so  much  that  thes^e  countries  fell  to  a  powerftU  war 
machine.     It  was  the  way  they  fell. 

They  crumbled   from  within. 

They  collapsed  because: 

The  enemy's  orders  came  over  their  army  communication  lines. 

Because  high  officials  welcomed  the  Invaders. 

Police  escorted   Invading  soldiers  Into  cities. 

Secrets  of  the  dikes  fell  into  enemy  hands 

Army  officers  failed  to  blow  up  bridges  that  allowed  the  enemy 
to  advance. 

Disloyalty  and  fear  and  apathy  were  Instruments  of  enemy 
propagandists 

Communism  weakened   national  flber  and  resistance. 

Maybe  the  democracies  had  become  too  democratic. 

Maybe  the  learned  political  observer,  Lincoln  Steffens,  was  right 
when  he  said  10  years  ago.  "Democracies  wiU  rot  away  If  they  do 
not  change  their  viewpoint." 

After  all.  democracy  is  not  new  It  1«  very  old.  It  was  tried  out 
m  Greece,  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ,  and  It  failed  utterly. 

It  does  not  exist,  even  In  BriUiln  and  France,  at  this  moment. 

So  we  can't  t)e  too  sure  about  security. 

We  must  temper  our  conception  of  what  democracy  is  to  permit. 

We  must  get  into  our  natlonad  viewpoint  a  strong  sense  of 
patriotism. 

We  must  be  alert  to  Americanism  In  every  een.se  of  the  word. 

We  must  tell  these  foreign  propagandists  in  no  uncertain  terms 
we  want  none  of  their  doctrines  Maybe  a  good  way  to  start  Is  to 
send  the  leaders  back  to  their  own  countries 

We  must  prepare  a  defensive  machine  second  to  none  on  earth. 
Maybe  It  will  cost  $10  or  $20  or  »50  for  every  p>erson  In  the  United 
States — but  what  Is  that  compared  to  the  price  of  freedom 

We  must  fill  the  skies  with  airplanes,  and  train  lots  of  pilots 

We  must  encourage  our  legislators  to  be  more  and  more  con- 
Eclctis  cf  Americanism 

W'e  must  speak  of  being  loyal  to  our  country,  to  our  children. 

We  should  keep  a  mental  record  of  people  who  show  disloyalty  to 
our  country 

We  must  develop  stronger  patriotic  programs  In  our  schools,  and-J 
sav  with  special  attention  being  given  to  our  colleges. 

All  of  this  I  believe  should  be  done  with  the  spirit  of  defending 
and  not  with  the  Ihotight  of  going  to  war. 


Tills  is  my  Interpretation  of  the  answer  to  the  question.  "What 
shall  we  do?" 

It  is  my  idea  of  what  these  splendid  Americans  who  .served  their 
country  would  be  thinking  of,  were  they  alive  today.  I  believe,  so 
far  as  It  Is  In  my  modest  ability  to  interpret.  It  Is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  more  fortunate  veterans  who  are  still  with  us  today. 

To   the.se    veteran   organizations   America   owes   much. 

They,  and  for  years  they  alone,  have  stood  out  in  this  big  Job 
of  keeping  the  great  American  spirit  keenly  sensitive  to  patriotism. 

Tlie  war  veterans'  crganliiallous  are  America's  great  fort,  so  far 
as  the  ranks  are  concerned  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say: 

I/efs  take  no  chances.  We  are  big  and  strong  and  resourceful. 
We  need  not  worry.  We  need  only  think  and  act.  and  then  Amer- 
ica will  remain  for  Americans,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  American 
soldiers  whose  memory  we  pay  tribute  to  today  will  not  be  made  In 
vain 


Veteran.s'  Leg:isIation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  the  Menabers 
of  Congre.ss  are  receiving  an  enormous  amount  of  "nail 
on  the  present  international  crisis  and  on  the  dangers 
of  war.  Mixed  with  these  letters  we  have  a  growing  num- 
ber of  letters  from  those  who  went  into  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  war  which  is  known  as  the  World  War. 

In  the  present  crisis  we  must  not  forget  those  men  who 
did  their  part  then.  We  ewe  a  duty  to  them  now.  Many 
of  them  have  begun  to  break  physically,  to  suffer  the  ravages 
of  their  age  and  the  loss  of  their  facilities  of  life  as  they 
advance  into  old  age  and  helplessness. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  Committee  for  2  years.  As  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee I  inspected  many  of  our  hospitals.  I  had  a  chance  to 
sec  some  of  the  work  which  has  and  is  being  done  for  them. 
Most  of  the  present  laws  passed  for  their  benefit  were  enacted 
before  that  time,  but  during  the  past  3  years  we  did  pass 
what  are  now  known  as — 

Public  Law  No.  127.  which  extended  the  expiring  5-year 
level-premium  insurance  policies  for  another  5-year  period; 

Public,  No.  304,  which  granted  an  automatic  pension  to 
Gold  Star  Mothers  and  Fathers  and  gave  them  the  pension 
based  on  the  amount  which  we  felt  was  commensurate  with 
the  insurance  they  had  been  receiving; 

Public,  No.  338,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  Public, 
No.  146,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  were  passed,  which 
enabled  alien  veterans,  men  of  another  nationahty  who  had 
served  in  our  armed  forces,  to  become  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  that  service  and  that  allegiance  to  our  country. 

Public,  514,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  to  liberalize  benefits  for 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  World  War  veterans; 

PubLc,  166,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  provide  national 
flags  for  the  burial  of  former  service  men  and  women; 

Public,  197,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  to  restore  benefits  to 
World  War  veterans  suffering  from  misconduct  cases; 

Public,  198,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  further  liberalizing 
benefits  granted  to  veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents  as 
granted  them  under  Public,  484,  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress; 

Public,  250,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  increasing  the  amount 
of  Federal  aid  to  disabled  soldiers  in  soldiers'  homes  to  $240 
per  year. 

Furthermore,  I  voted  for  the  bill  to  grant  a  pension  to  the 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  veterans  regardless  of 
the  service  connection  or  cause  of  death  of  the  veteran. 

I  have  no  apology  for  any  of  these  votes,  for  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  do  too  much  for  these  men  and  their  farrUlies,  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  things  which  this  Government 
is  doing  for  them  that  we  are  showing  some  appreciation  for 
the  things  they  did  for  our  coimtry. 
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Like  all  the  Members  of  Congress  I  dally  have  the  letters 
above-mentioned.  These  men  are  havinK  trouble  proving 
their  claims.  The  years  have  gone  by  with  many  of  them 
too  proud,  too  busy,  or  too  far  away  from  the  men  with 
whom  they  served  to  secure  the  evidence  they  need  and 
which  will  satisfy  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  to  the 
worth  of  their  claim.  In  the  light  of  existing  veterans'  leg- 
islation. I  can  readily  see  why  the  Veterans'  Administration 
makes  many  rulings  which  are  apparently  unfair  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  the  veteran. 

For  the  above  reason,  to  get  away  from  the  cold  and 
strictly  leKalistl?  viewpoint  of  the  Bureau,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
8627.  which  would  grant  to  these  men  who  feel  they  have 
be^n  unjustly  treated  the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  their 
rialm.i  In  their  own  court.s  before  a  Jury  of  their  fellow 
dtlzcn.s. 

Mr,  Sprakrr,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  unfair  to  the 
Vetprnns'  AdmlnlMratmn  In  the  Introduction  of  thi.s  bill, 
neither  do  I  feel  that  the  rlKht»  of  fh*-  Onvrrnment  are  b»'lng 
givrn  aw»y,  for  any  man  I*  rntitird  to  an  Into  court  for  hl» 
riKht^  Why  should  thr  v»'t«ran  not  hitvr  thwt  right  wh«n  hr- 
firU  that  hr  ha«  brm  tlrprivid  of  the?  namr?  Tlii*  Vetfnm*' 
>»dmmu»trttiion'»  claim  that  thr  com  in  ttdmini«t«rinu  thi»  luw 
%irouUl  b«'  pri)hibn»v<'  W  not,  in  my  opinion,  wll  foundid,  »inc«? 
thry  hav*"  Ihrir  own  luwy«T»  and  ihi*y  btiac  ihdr  d^-ci^umii 
on  i^M*  f\\6tmf  which  tlw  vetiran  pfh^ntw  Why  not  l#*t  a 
jury  do  th«»  •>am«?'»  Why  have  the  Vticran*'  Adtnmi*lrtttion 
aA  both  Judtft'  and  Jury? 

In  conclusion.  let  me  state  to  you  that  I  have  n^ver  heM- 
tot«d  for  the  benefit  of  the  veteran.s,  their  wives  and  widows, 
to  vote  for  bills  to  work  for  their  Interests  and  to  do  all  that 
I  could  to  forward  their  claims.  I  saw  their  need  for  hos- 
pitalization and  introduced  a  bill  for  a  hospital  in  west 
Texas.  Such  a  hospital  Is  now  in  operation  In  Amarillo,  and 
the  second  new  one  is  to  open  soon  in  I>allas.  They  need 
and  deserve  not  our  pity  but  our  help,  not  our  alms  and  mere 
hand-outs  but  real  service  in  the  days  of  their  growing  in- 
firmities. Many  of  them  are  now  broken  in  bcdy  from  the 
privations  which  they  endured.  Let  us  not  break  their  spirit 
as  well  by  refusing  them  a  chance  to  prove,  in  the  good  old 
American  way,  their  cases  In  the  courts  of  their  country. 


Farm  Prosperity  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  UOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


RADIO  PROGR.\M 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  1  p.  m.  today  I  ap- 
peared on  station  WMAL.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  as  the  guest  speaker  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society.  It  was  during  this  time  that  roll  call 
No.  161  was  taken  in  the  House  and  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  include  the  text  of  the  broadcast: 

Dr  Staderman.  Con^rfssman  Tenerowicz,  I  understand  you  In- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  Kcuse  of  Representatives  which.  If  enacted, 
would  provide  for  the  conservation  of  petroleum  resources  and 
Increase   the    use    of    agricultural    commodities.      Is    that    correct? 

Congressman  Tinerowicz.  Yes;   that  Is  true.  Dr.  Staderman. 

Dr  Stadesmajj  Congressnian  Temerowicz.  wUl  you  explain  this 
bUl  to  us? 

Congrtssman  Tcumovfzcz  My  bill  provides  that  all  motor  fuel 
subject  to  interstate  commerce  regulations  must  contain  a  given 
percentage  of  alcohol  manufactured  from  American-grown  agri- 
cultural products  only.  Tlie  enactment  of  this  bill.  H.  R.  9382. 
will  tend  to  do  two  things:  first,  conserve  ovir  petroleum  resources, 
and  second.  Increase  our  farm  acreage  under  cuIUvaUou  by  about 
30,000.000  acres  Immediately. 


Dr.  Staderman.  Congressman,  would  you  tell  us  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  program  to  the  American  farmer? 

Congressman  Tevctowtcz  At  the  present  time,  con.servation  of 
our  strategic  materials  for  cur  national  defense  comes  fir.st.  and 
next  comes  cur  domestic  need  lor  restoring  to  the  farmer  his 
neccs.sary   ourchasing   power,   which,   of  course,   means  his  security. 

The  defense  angle  of  this  bill  pertains  to  tlie  conservation  of 
petroleum  for  our  more  vital  defense  needs.  The  farm  angle  of  the 
bill  would  provide  for  the  Industrial  use  of  agricultural  products 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  motor  fuel  and  give  the  American 
farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  crops  A  program  of  this  nature 
would  require  the  services  of  about  a  million  more  American  farmers 
and  would  certainly  ro  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  farm  and 
unemplovment   problem 

Dr  Staderman  Congressman  Tinerowicz.  you  stated  you  believed 
It  essential  In  this  great  emergency  for  us  to  conserve  our  petroleum 
reserves:  how  do  our  Army  and  Navy  officials  feel  about  the  need 
of  a  petroleum  conservation   program? 

CotigresHman  Tinero-atcz  The  justification  and  need  for  the 
United  States  to  embark  on  an  immediate  projirnm  of  this  nature 
ran  best  be  "hown  by  a  letter  written  to  me  recently  by  Mr  R  R. 
Sayrrs.  Acting  Director.  Bur'-nu  of  Mine*.  In  part  I  quote  "Con- 
cerning oil  reserve*!  p'lge  I'M.  National  Resoiinr*  CommUle«»  Re- 
port >ihow«  a  table  prepared  by  H  J  Wiisson  in  whl4  h  the  petroleum 
rr»rrve<i  In  IWIH  were  rstimated  nt  10  3  Vfiir<i  dupjily.  In  term«  of 
future  prodijrtion    »tn<l  nl  13.7  yenm  in  term,  of  <  urrenl  pr-xiM.  •;    ii 

rorrnrr  A' iirig  «»«rrtnry  of  the  Nivy  Mr  Etll«nn,  v.r.i#-  ,c- 
erUlly  M  follow*,  I  quote  "Th«  r'rfi»<  rvi'lMfi  of  »ti<  h  prtfoUinn 
<1ep<Kilt  la  en^efitlnl  b.r.uj**  th«  IJlilfe.l  H' a< rn  h'-ed*  oil  Vltwlly. 
Ni)W  ihttt  (ilrrioiit  ev.ry  \rmmi\  of  the  W»vy,  Ih"  (^^•^^^l  (Junrd,  th« 
rrwrrhiiiit  ni»t\if  i»  'Irivrn  by  oil,  th*  p<)W«-f»  r.inf.fr«-d  on  lh#  C'.n- 
err**  by  »h'  f  ,  rj»'i'ui;.  n  of  the  Ufute.l  M'.ite»  In  provide  iind 
iTiAintniii  II  t..i'.  V  "'111  t,,  ji^ulittr  tomnicri  r  *ith  loreiifn  nnHon*  and 
arnof.K  the  •Afiul  H'..teii'  cart  b«il  b«»  vxerciatil  by  the  coiUM-rvalion 

of   petroleum   de|*<'»lt>  " 

Dr  »T*Di:tMAH  Han  the  OiTvernment  ever  con»ldered  u^lng  a 
•ub«tltuie  jwwer  fuel  *iih  oil  cunMrrvatton  in  mind? 

Congreh«inan  Tenebowuz  Oh,  ye«,  they  have  done  mrulderabU 
reaearth  in  the  matt«?r  and  even  recommended  the  u>*e  of  agri- 
cultural products,  as  can  be  ohcwn  by  a  letter  WTitten  by  our 
8ecrtt:tr\  of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated 
December  1935,  in  which  he  stated.  I  quote,  'The  continued  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  for  motor  vehicles  and  airplanes  Is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  national  prosperity  In  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  directly  Interested  Despite  the  present  supply  of 
petroleum,  authorities  agree  that  the  country  mu.st  look  forward  to 
a  diminishing  supply,  which  condition  may  shortly  make  necessary 
Importations  of  foreign  crude  oils.  In  order  to  te  of  significance 
In  relation  to  the  present  motor-fuel  demands  of  the  United 
States,  alcohol  must  be  produced,  not  from  a  limited  supply  of 
waste  products,  but  from  farm  crops  which  can  be  raised  and 
handled  In  quantity  for  the  main  purpose  of  producing  alcohol 
or  other  suitable  fuel  " 

Dr.  Staderman,  Congressman  Tentrowicz,  how  much  alcohol 
would  be  needed  to  supply  the  United  States  with  a  lO-prrcent 
alcohol-blended  motor  fuel? 

Consjresf^man  Tenerowicz.  Well,  Doctor,  the  people  of  the  Umted 
States  consume  about  25,000,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 
Ten  percent  of  this  would  mean  2.500,000000  gallons  of  alcohol 
that  would  be  required  for  a  10-percent  blend.  The  farmer,  of 
course.  Is  Interested  In  knowing  Just  what  crops  he  must  raise  to 
produce  the  most  alcohol.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
crops  used  I  will  mention  a  few — although  almast  all  crops  may 
tie  utilized  In  the  processing  of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel,  but  some 
give  a  greater  yield. 

For  Instance.  1  ton  of  wheat  makes  85  gallons  of  alcohol:  1  ton  of 
corn  makes  84  gallons  of  alcohol:  1  ton  of  buckwheat  makes  83  4 
gallons  of  alcohol:  1  ton  of  grain  sorghum  makes  79  5  gallons  of  alco- 
hol: 1  ton  of  barley  makes  79  2  gallons  of  alcohol:  1  ton  of  sweet- 
potatoes  makes  34  2  gallons  of  alcohol;  1  ton  of  potatoes  makes  22  9 
gallons  of  alcohol:  1  ton  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  makes  20  gallons  of 
alcohol;  1  ton  of  apples  makes  14  4  gallons  of  alcohol;  and  1  ton  of 
sugar  beets  makes  22  1  gallons  of  alcohol. 

One  Important  feature  of  an  alcohol  motor  fuel  processed  from 
ntmcultural  products  Is  the  fact  that  seccnd-grade  produce,  the 
culls  the  seconds,  and  all  excess  crops  can  be  utilized  These  have 
formerly  caused  the  farmer  to  suffer  a  great  loss  through  spoilage 
and  defects 

Dr  Staderman  Congressman,  has  a  program  of  this  kind  ever  been 
tried  with  success  anywhere? 

Congressman  Tenerowicz.  I  might  answer  that  question  by  show- 
ing that  50  countries  in  the  world  are  u.";ing  a  national  substitute 
fuel,  principally  Germany,  England,  and  France. 

Son:e  countries  found  it  expedient  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of 
their  own  petroleum  reserves      They  feared  that  in  case  of  war  or 
a  blockade  their  supply  of  fuel  might  be  cut  off  and  thereby  cause 
their  Industries  to  stop  operation.     Other  nations  use  a  substlttite 
fuel  In  order  to  be  self-sufficient  and  utilize  their  home-grown  prod- 
uce    In  that  way  they  have  Ijeen  able  to  keep  their  people  employed, 
their  land  under  cultivation,  and  save  the  cost  of  Imported  fuels 
I  personally  feel  that  the  United  States  should  do  what  other  na- 
I    tlons  have  found  It  expedient  to  do  In  order  to  make  their  nations 
self-siistalnlng       If  my   bill.  H    R    9582.   is  enacted  requiring  a  na- 
tional alcohol-blend  motor  fuel  we  will  lncrea.se  the  national  income 
1    ol  the  American  farmer  by  at  least  eight  himdred  million  to  one  bil- 
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lion  dollar?;  The  motor  fuel  alcohol  Industry  would  become  one  of 
the  major  Industries  in  the  country  and  provide  the  greatest  outlet 
possible  for  the  products  of  the  American  farmer 

Dr  Staderman  If  this  Idea  has  been  presented  before,  and  the 
benefits  you  btate  are  true,  what  stand  in  our  way  of  embarking 
on  such  a  far-reaf-hlng  program.  Congressman  Tenerowicz? 

Congressman  Tenerowicz  Well  Dr,  Staderman  I  personally  feel 
that  the  only  thing  now  standing  in  our  way  Is  the  awakening  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that  our  per- 
manent security  lies  :n  our  becoming  a  sclf-sufflcient  Nation 

Former  world  markets  are  clfised  to  us  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  plan  on  not  only  supplying  our  own  agricultural  needs  but 
also  our  Industilal  needs  This  would  bring  about  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  present  agricultural  policy  of  scarcity  Industrial  uses 
must  be  found  Jcr  our  surplus  crops  and  are  being  found  dally^ 
thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  American  chemists. 

As  far  as  the  ii;dv:strlal  use  of  agricultural  products  Is  con- 
cerned—a national  alcohol  fuel  program.  If  put  into  effect  by  the 
American  Oovernment,  would  be  a  great  ftep  forward  toward  mak- 
ing us  lesi»  dejjendent  on  world  markets  and  more  itelf-'.ufflcicnt  It 
wruld  place  (iddlilr;ml  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation  it  would 
utablllze  the  Amrrlcrn  fanner  by  creating  a  new  uulustrinl  market 
for  hi»  produce  it  would  add  to  our  own  capital  investment  -and 
It  Would  put  mllllonii  of  men  to  work. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


Mrx.  Mary  McLrod   Hethune  Tenders  Servicer  of 
the  Nf«r»  Women  of  America  to  the  I're>»ldent 

KXTKNSION  OF  KKMAUKS 

Of 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK   I.SDIANA 

IN  THK  HOLSK  OK  KKrRKSKNTATIVKS 

Saturday.  June  22.  1940 
Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Rcosovelt.  which  reflects  the  highest  patriotism,  Mrs.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  of  the  United  States.  Inc..  has  tendered  the  services 
of  the  qualiflt  d  Negro  women  of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency.  In  her  letter  she  reminds  the 
President  that  in  the  ranks  of  Negro  womanhood  in  America 
are  to  be  found  many  women  of  abibty  and  capacity  for 
leadership.  She  offers  her  own  services  •without  reserva- 
tion" and  says,  speaking  of  the  women  of  her  race: 

Use  our  qualified  Negro  women  among  the  active  forces  who 
are  working  toward  the  protection  of  our  democratic  stronghold. 

Speaking  for  millions  of  Negro  women,  she  gives  the  assur- 
ance to  the  President  that  her  race  is  eager  and  waiting  to 
do  its  part. 

Mrs.  Bethune's  letter  to  the  President  is  as  follows: 

The  President,  J^'NE  4.  1940 

The  White  Houxe 

My  De.\r  Mr  President:  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy  are  being  challenged  at  home  and  abroad, 
when  racial  and  religious  hatreds  are  being  engendered,  it  Is 
vitally  ImiHjrtant  that  the  Negro,  as  a  minority  group  in  this 
Nation,  express  anew  his  faith  in  your  leadership  and  his  unswerv- 
ing adherence  to  a  program  of  national  defense  adequate  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  democracy.  I  approach  you 
as  one  of  a  v.u-t  army  of  Negro  women  who  recognize  that  we  must 
face   the   dangers   that   confront    us  with   a   united   patriotism 

We  as  a  race,  have  been  fighting  for  a  more  equitable  share 
of  those  opportunities  which  are  fundamental  to  every  American 
citizen  who  would  enjoy  the  economic  and  family  security  which 
a  true  democracy  guarantees.  Now  we  come  as  a  group  of  loyal, 
self-sacrificing  women  who  feel  they  have  a  right  and  a  solemn 
duty  to  serve  their  Nation. 

In  the  ranks  of  Negro  womanhood  in  America  are  to  be  found 
ability  and  capacity  for  leadership,  for  administrative  as  well  as 
routine  ta.'-k.s  for  tlie  types  of  s-ervice  so  necessary  In  a  program  of 
national  def.  nse  The^e  are  citizens  whose  past  re  orde  at  home  and 
In  war  service  abroad,  who.se  unquestioned  loyalty  to  their  country 
and  its  Ideals  and  whcs"  sincere  and  enlhusia.«tic  desire  to  fcerve 
you  and  the  Nation  Indicate  how  deeply  they  are  concerned  that  a 
more  realistic  American  democracy,  as  vis:cned  by  these  not 
blinded   by   racial   prejudices,   shall   be  maintained   and   perpetuated. 

I  offer  my  own  services  without  reservation,  and  urge  you.  in  the 
planning  and  work  which  lies  ahead,  to  make  such  use  of  the 
services  of  qualified  Negro  women  as  will  a.ssure  the  thirteen  and  a 
half  million  Negroes  In  America  that  they,  too,  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  numbered  among  the  active  forces  who  are  working 
toward  the  protection  of  our  democratic  stronghold 
Faithfully  youra. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TKNNKS.SKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Avril  24.  1940 

On  the  life  character  nnd  public  service  of  Hon.  Cari.  Edgar  Mapes, 
late  a  Representative  frori  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  arc  almo.st 
futile  and  language  Inadequate  when  tlie  my.stery  of  death 
takes  away  a  biloved  friend  and  fellow  colleague. 

Muted  by  grief,  we  often  turn  helplessly  to  the  Bible,  great 
poems,  or  other  sources  for  the  tributes  our  minds  arc  too 
hhfK'kod  to  freely  pour  forth. 

Somehow  there  scvmn  nothing  among  printed  words  to 
which  I  can  turn  for  an  expression  of  my  sense  of  prtsonnl 
low*  at  the  p(l^slnK  of  Cahl  MArrii,  To  mr  his  hie  srcmcd  loo 
lofty  and  sublime  for  mere  words  tn  vuUyfU'M. 

Over  the  yeurs  of  our  long  a%s^)cU»iion  there  had  grown  • 
Ix'nd  too  precious  for  eompuriwtn  with  most  others.  In  those 
yeurjj  I  truly  found  him  a  fountalnh<'ttd  from  which  there 
corwitanily  flowed  all  the  ai tributes  of  manly  p<i(ection.  Hiu 
life  M-emed  a  shining  mirror  from  which  one  constantly  haw 
the  reflection  of  idealbsm,  tlncerity  of  purpose,  and  ma»chle»» 
integrity.  More  than  most  men,  he  understood  the  futility  of 
word>  when  action  was  needed  and  his  positive  'yes"  or  "no" 
was  the  Roman  hlgn  of  an  impartial  Judge  who  had  weighed 
all  sides  with  utter  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  a  happy,  thrlce-bles^ed  man  If  in 
the  last  moment  of  my  own  life  I  cotild  look  back  on  a  career 
as  useful  and  distinguished  as  that  which  Carl  Mapes  did 
when  God  called  him  heme. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  closely  are  enriched  by  the  priceless 
memories  and  ideals  he  left  behind— all  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  could  not  be  other  than  better  by  reason  of  his  shining 
years  amongst  us. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  commiserate  with  his  State, 
his  constituents,  and  his  b?rcaved  family. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 
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Mary  McLeod  BfrrHtm, 

President. 


HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Samuel  Davis 
McReynolds,  late  a  Represei;tatlve  from  the  State  of  Tennc^Sfe 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  growing  boy, 
filled  with  visions  of  usefulness,  were  to  come  to  me  for 
advice.  I  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  give  him  a  shining 
example  whereby  he  could  not  fail. 

I  would  say  to  him  in  all  sincerity:  "Go  study  the  life,  ob- 
stacles, devotions,  principles,  utterances,  and  achievements 
of  Samuel  Davis  McReynolds. 

•'Emulate  his  patriotism ;  imitate,  if  you  can.  his  tender- 
ness and  his  fighting  ability.  Cling  as  steadfastly,  tena- 
ciously and  courageously  as  he  did  to  all  the  principles  of 
decency,  pocd  government,  and  Christian  ideals. 

"Do  that,  my  boy.  and  when  you  die  men  will  lonp  pause 
and  remcrriber.  your  friends  will  mourn,  and  your  proud 
State  will  write  your  name  in  indelible  ink  across  the  pages 
of  its  history." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hawthorne's  Stone  Face  imbued  the  boy 
Ernest  to  great  usefulness  and  fame.  Over  the  years  other 
boys  have  been  given  noble  impetus  by  like  determination. 
Down  in  the  hills  of  eastern  Tennessee,  however,  our  youth 
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could  seek  far  and  wide  ere  they  found  a  more  noble,  simple, 
yet  greater  pattern  to  be  guided  by  than  the  life  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague. 


Back  to  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OIL  CITY   (PA.)    DERRICK 


Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  now  for  America  to 
get  back  to  the  old  and  tried  principles  of  government,  prin- 
ciples which  made  this  country  great.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  expresses  my  views  exactly: 

BACK    TO    EAHTH 

The  United  Btatea  seems  to  be  turning  away  from  all  kinds  of 
■•Isma"  and  back  to  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  Government. 
namely,  a  free  people  and  individual  opportunity— a  government  to 
protect,  not  to  compete,  with  Its  own  citizens  In  business. 

To  quote  the  President.  "Private  industry  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  best,  speediest,  and  most  efficient  mass 
production  of  which  It  is  capable  '" 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desire  of  American  industry  to 
cooperate  to  the  limit  of  Its  ability  with  our  Government  to  attain 
unprecedented  h^'lpht.'?  of  efflciency  and  service  to  the  end  that 
America  may  swiftly  be  provided  with  the  best  defense  system  In 
the  world  And  there  should  be  no  question  of  the  willingness  of 
our  public  .servants,  from  the  Extcutlve  down,  to  cooperate  with 
private  enterpri.se  In  order  to  guarantee  the  successful  completion 
of  that  gigantic  task. 

It  has  taken  a  world  calamity  to  reawaken  our  people  to  the  vital 
rcle  which  private  enterprise  plays  in  our  national  life 

The  m^n.  the  machines,  the  resources,  and  the  technique  which 
private  enterprise  has  developed,  are  our  first  line  of  defense.  The 
great  Industries  of  America  made  possible  the  highest  peacetime 
standards  of  living  for  all — and  out  of  ihe^e  Industries.  stafTed  with 
free  men  workinw:  under  a  free  enterprise  system,  must  come  our 
weapons  of  defense. 

The  time  when  we  could  afford  socialistic  experiments  to  the 
destruction  of  private  enterprl.'=e — if  we  ever  cculd  afford  them — 
has  passed  The  national  defense  Is  the  first  and  foremost  duty  cf 
the  Federal  Government  In  lU  determ;nation  to  perpetuate  the 
American  way  of  life 

We  must  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  and  secure  people  where  governnient  is  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  its  citizens. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  S.   TRUMAN,   OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  national  defense  delivered  by  me  over  station  KMOX  at 
St.  Louis.  Sunday,  June  30,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

Ladtn  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  have  been  asked 
to  diacuas  national  defense  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening,  and  I 
ahaU  try  in  these  few  minutes  to  give  you  my  views. 

I  was  asked  by  the  War  Department  last  fall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  with  four  other  Senators  and  eight  Members  of  the 
Bouse  of  RepresenUtlves.  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Army  posts  of  the 
Vnltad  States,  Panama,  and  Puerto  Rico.    We  also  visited  arsenals 


and  some  industrial  plants.  We  left  Washington  on  Octot»er  6  by 
plane  and  visited  every  post  of  importance  in  the  United  States,  aU 
of  the  Central  American  capitals,  and  Mexico  City,  as  well  as 
Panama  and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  found  a  lack  of  the  necessary  materiel  and  weapons  for  ade- 
quate defense.  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  there  was  a  shortage  of 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  of  coast-defense  guns  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Canal.     This  shortage  of  antUlrcraft  guns  has  since  been 

remedied.  .       ^  ^ 

The  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  defense  purposes,  la 
under  a  major  general  and  the  necessary  air  and  ground  forces  to 
prevent  attack  from  both  land  and  sea.  A  very  efficient  air  force 
Is  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary bombing  and  pursuit  planes  of  the  most  up-to-date  type  for 
the  Canal's  defense.  .      .       .», 

An  effort  Is  being  made  to  arrange  for  listening  poeU  in  the 
Pacific  southwest  and  northwest  cf  the  Canal,  far  enough  away  to 
warn  the  defense  forces  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy  aircraft. 

We  found  the  Central  American  republics  very  friendly,  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate  for  the  defense  of  this  vital  artery  In  our  commer- 
cial and  defense  set-up. 

The  west  coast  defenses,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle,  are  very 
excellently  organized,  and  except  for  a  shortage  of  equipment  and 
a  lack  of  the  the  necessary  planes  and  antiaircraft  guns,  can  be 
adequately  defended  The«e  shortages  are  being  rapidly  met.  and 
I  believe  the  western  coast  defenses  and  the  Panama  Canal  will 
shortly  be  very  efficiently  defended  from  attack. 

We  visited  all  the  plane  factories  on  the  west  coast  and  found 
them  very  busily  engaged  in  turning  out  planes  for  Prance  and 
England  This  expansion  for  furnishing  the  Allies  with  planes  has 
speeded  up  production  and.  I  think,  has  been  to  our  Interest,  be- 
cau^  planes  which  are  being  furnished  to  us  now  are  those  which 
have  been  Improved  by  information  gained  from  the  war  now  going 
on  in  EXirope 

The  eastern  seaboard  suffers  from  the  same  lack  of  materiel  and 
the  necesjiary  plane  defense  as  does  the  west  coast  and  the  Panama 
Canal.     This  situation,  however.  Is  being  rapidly  remedied. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  natural  eastern  defense  base  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Air  bases  are  being  established  both  by  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Spaniards  alwavs  considered  Puerto  Rico  the  key  to  the  Carib- 
t)ean  Sea  and  heavily  fortified  it  as  long  as  300  years  ago.  The 
story  was  told  us  that  Charles  V.  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  once  made  the  statement  to  one  of  his 
ministers,  who  asked  him  of  what  he  was  thinking  when  he  was 
looking  out  of  one  cf  his  castle  windows  over  the  Atlantic.  His 
reply  was  that  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  see  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Puerto  Rico,  as  enough  money  had  been  spent  on  them 
to  make  them  reach  the  Fky  Those  Spanish  fortifications,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  value  in  this  day  and  age  except  as  something  for 
the  sightseers  to  look  over. 

This  20.000-mile  tour  by  the  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  whs  an  educational  tour  and  was  well  worth  the  time  spent 
upon  it  We  have  been  able  to  Intelligently  go  at  a  profi:ram  for 
national  defense  which,  I  think,  in  the  long  run  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purposes  m  the  W^estern  Hemisphere  and  will  prevent  us 
from  being  attacked 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  wants  to 
Involve  the  country  in  war.  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  President 
is  very  anxious  to  ketp  us  at  peace. 

There  have  been  Mtmbers  of  the  Congress  who  have  advocated 
an  adequate  national-defense  program  for  the  last  10  years,  but 
whose  voices  were  not  heeded  because  the  country  was  committed 
to  a  pacifist  policy  Inaugurated  in  1920.  when  our  great  naval 
vessels  then  under  construction  were  destroyed  and  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  was  negotiated,  which  was  supposed  to  outlaw  war.  When- 
ever any  warning  was  sounded,  either  in  the  Senate  or  In  the 
House,  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  that  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative was  immediately  branded  as  a  warmonger,  and  the  pacifist 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  successful  in  crying  h:m 
down.  I  think  some  people  honestly  believed  that  there  would 
never  be  another  war  after  the  la5t  World  War,  but  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  another  one  much  more  horrible  than  the  one  of  '14  to 
'18.  The  machine  age  is  being  used  to  destroy  civilization  Instead 
of  to  make  the  world  a  happy  and  peaceful  place  In  which  to  live. 
Fbr  that  reason  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  country  effec- 
tively set  up  a  national -defense  plan  which  will  protect  the 
Western   Hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  an  army  of  400.000  men  Is  adequate  for  the  first 
line  of  defense  on  land  and  to  act  as  instructors  to  the  citizen  army. 
I  think  we  should  have  a  nav^  second  to  none,  and  the  necessary 
air  force  to  support  it  If  it  takes  50  000  planes  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pilots,  let's  build  the  planes  and  train  the  pilots  I  think 
we  should  have  a  citizen  army,  trained  on  the  Swiss  plan,  subject  to 
call  In  case  of  an  emergency,  and  the  necessary  tanks,  armament. 
and  other  materiel  to  equip  these  forces 

These  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  nor  in  a  year  We  must 
pursue  a  policy  for  several  years  to  get  an  adequate  national- 
defense  set-up  Every  bulwark  of  democracy  In  the  world  has  been 
eliminated  except  Britain  Norway.  Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium. 
France  are  all  conquered  and  a  part  of  the  totalitarian  states  of 
Europe.  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany  now  dominate  the  EXiropean 
scene,  and  it  will  be  a  most  difficult  world  in  which  to  live  by  ovir 
democratic  way  if  Britain  Is  conquered. 

Every  effort  possible  is  being  made  by  the  administration  ade- 
quately   to  prepare    the   country    for    defense.     Not    a    Memtjer    of 
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Congress  wants  to  send  any  Americans  Into  the  present  war.  but 
pood,  common  sense  forces  us  to  revise  our  pacifist  policy,  as 
George  Washington  said,  in  time  cf  peace  prepare  for  war  It  Is 
perfectly  asinine  to  talk  cf  sending  men  to  Europe  We  could  not 
do  It  under  2  years  if  we  wanted  to.  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
Member  cf  Congress  who  wants  to  go  to  war  anywhere. 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  had  we  been  adequately  prepared 
la  1914  and  1915  we  would  never  have  had  to  enter  that  conflict. 

A  nation  such  as  ours,  with  all  the  resources  that  are  necessary 
for  a  happy  and  contented  population,  will  not  be  allowed  to  smugly 
enjcy  these  res<jurces  if  the  totalltarians  win  the  war  and  we  are 
not  adequately  prepared 

Tills  is  not  a  parti-san  need.  It  Is  a  national  and  patriotic  one, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  national-defense  bills  have  passed 
through  the  Ccnpre.ss  without  a  vestige  of  partisan  clamor.  One 
or  two  of  the  bills  parsed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  passed  the 
Hcuse  with  such  overwhelming  majorities  that  no  taint  of  partisan- 
ship cculd  be  charged 

I  think  that  now  the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
shculd  be  given  a  chance  to  organize  the  national-defense  -set-up 
and  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Its  ccruummation.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  stay  In  session,  due  to  the  situation 
In  Europe.  I  think  it  should  .spend  its  time  meeting  the  domestic 
necessities  and  if  an  emergency  arises  be  prepared  to  act. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  we  will  or  should  become  Involved 
in  the  EXiropean  brawl.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  Mcnnw  Doctrine  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  we  ought  to  sell  all  the  planes  and  materiel  possible  to 
the  British  Empire.  These  sales  should  in  no  way  be  allowed  to 
affect  cur  own  program,  but  I  believe  they  would  help  Improve  our 
Industrial  set-up  to  meet  the  emergency  by  speeding  up  production. 

We  have  a  long  and  far-flung  coastline,  from  Maine  to  Panama; 
from  Alaska  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  from  Lower  California 
to  Puget  Sound  We  have  Russia  and  Japan  at  Alaska's  doorway 
now  in  the  Pacific  and  we  must  he  prepared  to  meet  any  contingency 
In  the  Atlantic.  France.  Hnll.ind,  Denmark,  and  Britain  all  have 
possessions  in  our  dooryard  In  this  hemisphere  And  we  have  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  we  must  uphold  or  abandon.  No  one  wants 
to    abandon    that    policy. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  national  defense  which  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  cur  country  and  its  welfare.  That  is  the  disloyal  Inhabitants 
who  are  enjoying  peace  and  freedom  here  and  yet  who  would  like 
to  overthrow  our  form  of  government.  I  believe  these  people  should 
be  sent  to  the  countries  they  admire  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  any  "fifth  column'  activities  That  is  being 
done  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  we  must  not  become  hysterical 
and  go  witch  hunting  in  cur  enthusiasm  to  eliminate  a  possible 
••fifth  column." 

There  are  Just  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  among  us  who  have  been 
naturalized  and  who  are  descendants  of  emigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries than  England  as  are  those  cf  colonial  descent.  Let  us  not 
start  any  persecutions  I  hope  the  demagogues  will  stay  out  of  the 
coming  campaign  and  that  we  may  sanely  dLscuss  our  issues  in  that 
campaign  without  rabble-rousing.  Leaders  of  both  parties  have 
declared  for  a  safe  and  adequate  national  defense.  Let  us  quickly 
proceed  to  set  It  ap. 


Graduation   Exercises  of  F.  B.  I.  Police  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Monday,  July  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas]  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Police  Academy,  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  29.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

You  men  have  now  finished  a  training  course.  In  that  course 
you  have  probably  been  tauRht  much  that  you  wUl  never  have 
ccca.'icn  to  use  r'or  example,  you  have  been  taught  how  to  shoot. 
We  all  trust  that  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  draw  your  gun. 
"iou  may,  therefore,  think  that  the  training  was  unnecessary  and 
unimportant  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Seldom  in  anyone's  life  does 
he  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  do  exactly  that  which  he  has  been 


trained  to  do  I  said  that  likely  ycu  will  never  draw  your  pun.  Thit 
does  not  moan  that  y£u  will  not  be  an  efficient  police  officer,  quite 
the  contrary.  The  two  greatest  police  systems  that  I  have  ever 
studied  and  observed — the  great  Imperial  metropolitan  police  sys- 
tem of  Japan,  where  every  officer  wears  a  sword,  but  where  It  is  as- 
sumed almost  a  disgrace  ever  to  draw  that  sword,  and  where  I  have 
never  seen  one  drawn  in  an  experience  of  nearly  6  years.  The 
London  bobbies,  an  extremely  efficient  group  of  jjolicemen.  never 
carry  anything  on  ordinary  duty.  It  was  wlthm  my  experience  in 
Hyde  Park  In  London  to  watch  an  oflic^r  come  over  and  touch  on 
the  shoulder  a  railing  anarchist  and  ask  him  politely  If  he  would 
Just  as  soon  abuse  the  King  and  his  guvcrnment  at  another  place 
as  he  was  interfering  with  traffic  where  he  was  standing. 

I  knew  and  traveled  with  a  British  vice  admiral  who  had  taken 
part  in  every  war  that  England  had  from  the  nineties  on  through 
the  World  War.  He  had  been  in  all  of  ih-  m  and  had  been  sent  the 
world  over.  He  had  commanded  a  full  fleet,  but  he  told  me  that 
it  wi\s  without  his  experience  ever  to  have  shot  at  an  enemy  or  ever 
to  have  ordered  a  shot  fired  at  an  enemy.  I  rcid  Plato's  Republic 
when  I  studied  Greek  years  ago.  I  have  not  had  a  single  occasion 
to  use  that  experience  in  my  life,  but  tomorrow  afternoon  I  am 
going  to  discuss  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  with  three 
other  men.  some  phases  of  Plato's  political  theory.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  seldom  does  the  opportunity  come  to  many 
of  us  to  do  extraordinary  things,  but  the  extraordinary  thing  comes 
at  the  time  when  we  least  expect  it;  and  being  prepared  to  use  one's 
head  and  coordinate  with  his  head,  his  hands,  and  his  feet,  im- 
mediately, shows  the  well-trained  person. 

As  a  student  of  sociology  I  have  watched  two  or  three  devastat- 
ing fires.  In  one  city  the  fire  raged  for  2  days.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  government  or  on  society  when  I  tell  you  that  the  first  group  of 
Individuals  to  break  and  to  lose  control  of  what  they  should  be 
doing  was  the  fire  department  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs — the  fire 
was  Just  too  big  for  them.  The  next  group  to  lose  coordination 
was  the  police,  and  then  the  National  Guard  was  sent  for.  but  it 
was  too  big  for  them  to  cope  with.  Finally,  it  was  noted  that 
people  began  gathering  around  natural  leaders  and  a  social  organi- 
zation started  to  operate.  Policemen,  firemen,  and  the  National 
Guard  men  became  greatly  effective  under  the  leadership  which  de- 
veloped. I  have  been  caught  in  the  midst  of  mobs  and  I  have 
despaired  of  getting  out.  One  time  I  thlnx  I  was  saved  from  actual 
injury  by  a  bit  of  rather  sober  thinking.  I  tell  you  this  story  not 
as  a  story  but  to  illustrate  a  point  about  people  when  they  are  on  a 
rampage  or  when  they  are  acting  in  an  unusual  way.  I  knew  the 
great  respect  that  these  people  who  were  rioting  had  for  an  Ameri- 
can. In  this  particular  riot  they  were  rioting  against  Englishmen; 
therefore  I  knew  if  I  could  get  over  the  fact  that  I  was  an  American 
and  not  a  Britisher,  that  the  mob's  attitude  toward  me  would  be 
changed,  but  how  to  do  that  I  didn't  know.  Then  I  remembered 
that  I  had  a  gold  watch;  and  I  remembered,  too.  that  when  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out  my  father,  in  his  store,  put  little 
flag  stickers  on  all  the  packages,  and  I  put  one  of  these  little 
American-flag  stickers  in  the  lid  of  m.y  watch.  I  knew  that  if  I 
showed  that  watch  that  I  might  lose  it,  but  I  knew  that  If  I  didn't 
show  the  watch  I  might  lo.se  myself;  and  while  I  valued  the  watch, 
I  valued  my  hide  more.  I  took  the  watch  out  and  opened  the  lid 
slowly  and  looked  at  the  time  for  an  instant  or  two.  Someone  said, 
"Amerlkajin,"  and  soon  all  were  saying.  "Amerikajln";  and  I  walked 
away. 

Now  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  a  talk  to  graduate  police 
officers?  Simply  this:  If  you  are  going  to  try  to  control  men  with- 
out knowing  something  about  human  nature,  you  are  going  to  fall. 
The  American  Government  Is  going  to  fall  In  this  training  activity 
unless  It  remembers  a  few  fundamentals  and  essentials.  The  first 
essential  is  that  all  the  trainees  have  strong  bodies  and  alert  minds. 
That  means,  at  least,  the  essentials  of  a  grammar  school  education 
and  the  simple  elements  of  social  living  with  proper  mental  and 
physical  hygiene.  Therefore,  the  Government  plan  must  be  built 
upon  courses  cf  elementarv  education,  elementary  health,  and  ele- 
mentary social  living.  Without  those  things  the  training  will  fail. 
What  could  any  of  you  have  dune  here  If  you  were  defective  in 
bcdy,  mind,  and  ordinary  understanding?  What  good  would  your 
training  have  been  If  it  had  not  been  under  competent  trainers? 

A  mob  decs  not  make  an  army,  a  group  of  burly  men — a  police 
force;  nor  will  a  complete  reading  of  Sherlock  Holmes  make  a  de- 
tective America  stands  for  so  much  more  tcday  than  she  has  ever 
stood  for  that  those  who  serve  America  in  any  capacity  mu.st  stand 
for  much  more  than  those  who  came  before  them.  Never  belittle 
the  ideals  of  American  institutions.  You  will  see  those  Ideals 
abused  more  than  once.  You  will  find  the  advantaj^e  taker  running 
rampant  In  America  very  often.  You  will  be  tempted  to  feel  that 
decent  living,  decent  training,  proper  ideals,  are  hardly  worth 
while  because  the  poor  liver,  the  Ul-tralned,  and  the  advantage 
taker  seem  so  often  to  succeed,  but  if  you  will  watch  you  will  find 
that  this  is  less  often  than  you  Imagine.  You  have  been  given  a 
ta.'-te  of  a  h!ch-mlnd?d  esprit  de  corps — don't  lose  that  spirit.  You 
have  been  told  what  constitutes  the  morale  of  a  government  police 
officer — don't  be  cynical  about  that  because  both  the  esprit  de  corps 
and  the  morale  of  the  great  Institution  you  have  been  working  with 
during  the  last  few  weeks  will  be  here  stronger  and  finer  many 
years  after  you  have  gone  and  not  to  have  lived  In  harmony  with 
those  two  splendid  Ideals  will  cause  you  to  spend  hours  of  regret 
in  futtire  years,  and  a  man  who  regrets  his  liie  has.  In  a  sense,  lost 
his  lile. 
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Water  for  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NKHRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1,  1940 


ARTTCLE   BY   RICHARD   L     NETBEROER 


Mr.  NORRIS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  thp  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Rjchard  L.  Neuberg»'r  on  the  subject  Water  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Sunday  Orcgop.lan  of  May  19    1940] 
yfKTTR    ro«    California      Immense    Irrigation.    Power,    and    Flood- 

CoNTRoi.  Project  Stems  fkom  Moint  Shasta;  Takes  Moisttre  to 

Vau-its 

(By  Richard  L    Neuljergcr) 

Within  sight  of  the  Ort(?on  border.  Mount  Shasta's  14.161-foot 
■umnilt.  a  mighty  fortress,  Lf  snow  and  Ice.  stands  ^uard  over  the 
northern  end  of  the  Rreat  central  Valley  of  California  Off  Its 
glacler-barricbded  rampail*!  mountain  torrentjs  twu«t  ar.d  foam 
The  pino  forests  In  the  foothills  trill  to  the  sound  of  falling  water. 
Creeks  and  rivers  rib  the  countryside 

T^T  to  the  south,  where  the  trLcle.ss  Tehachapl  range  hems  In 
the  central  valleys  lower  reaches,  this  scene  has  Its  antithesis. 
Land  is  caked  and  drying  Half  a  million  acres  of  fields  and 
orchards  have  not  enough  wat.r  Peaches  and  grapes  wither  in 
the  .sun.  Lettuce  plant*  .shr:vel  and  blow  away  Wells  hit  an  arid 
bottom.     Sa»;ebrush  advances  on  farm?  like  an  Invading?  army 

Five  hundred  Ion.?  miles  separate  the  eternal  snows  c)f  Shasta 
from  the  dymg  aLjrlcultural  region  at  the  cppcsite  end  of  the  valley 
Five  hundred  miles— farther  than  from  Portland  to  Boise,  as  far 
as  the  mfasurele?s  distai.ce  l>etwcen  Pans  and  Berlin  Yet  the 
United  States  Oovernmer.t  has  begun  a  project  designed  to  trans- 
fer the  .superabundance  of  moisture  at  Mount  Shasta  to  the  baked- 
cut  land  at  the  fc.ot  of  the  Teha  hapl 

This  Is  a  colossal  undertaking  A  few  comparisons  prove  It 
Ora!\d  Coulee  Dam.  athwart  the  Columbia  River  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  Is  the  greatest  edifice  ever  reared  by  man.  Next 
Jn  size  Is  Bouldtr  dam  on  the  swift  Colorado.  Shasta  Dam,  key  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  will  be  when  completed  nearly  twice 
as  big  as  Boulder,  .slightly  more  than  half  as  big  as  Grand  CotUee. 
It  will  be  many  times  larger  than  Bonneville 

Shasta  Dam  will  span  the  S.wjramentu  River  near  Its  origin  In  the 
Blopoa  bel(  w  Mount  Shasta  The  dam  will  t)e  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
long,  higher  than  the  42-story  Smith  tower  in  SeatMe,  2  city 
blocks  In  thickness  at  the  base  Over  its  parapet  the  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  will  crash  in  a  spectaular  cataract  3  times  the  height 
of  Niagara  Behind  the  dain  a  vast  reservoir  will  be  formed,  extend- 
ing to  within  50  miles  of  the  California-Oregcn  twunaary. 

DAM    SCHEDCLED    TO    AID    FLCX5D    SITf  \T10N 

Shasta  I>Rm  will  accomplish  a  variety  of  purposes  The  Sacra- 
mento River  will  be  backed  up  until  It  creates  a  lake  wh:ch  fills 
wooded  basins,  inundate*  hill.",  and  clegs  canyon."  This  will  regu- 
late and  control  the  river  all  the  way  to  Its  confluence  with  the  sea 
behind  the  Golden  Gate,  Spring  floods  will  be  eliminated  and  so 
will  the  low  waters  of  the  autumn  Year-round  navigation  will  be 
provided  upstream  as  far  northward  as  Red  Bluff  and  once  again 
bare***  and  packet*  will  ride  the  Sacramento's  swells 

The  water  in  the  Shasta  Rest^rvoir.  water  rushing  down  from 
Mount  Shasta's  lofty  crags,  will  provide  three  specific  benefits. 
Roaring  over  the  Fteep  spuiw^y.  it  will  generate  515  000  horsepower 
of  hvdroelectrlclty  Added  to  the  normal  flow  of  th-^  Sacramento. 
It  will  instire  enoujrh  water  In  the  river  to  permit  diversion  to  the 
BTUthem  end  cf  the  \alley  A  canallike  char.nt-l  at  the  delta  cf 
the  Sacranaento  will  take  water  to  rich  farm  lands,  which,  without 
this  water,  are  doomed  to  become  an  arid  and  desolate  basin 

The  increased  force  and  volume  of  the  Sacramento  will  do  some- 
thing elfr  Where  the  Sacramento  River,  coming  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Central  Valley  and  the  San  Jo.iqiiln  River,  flowing  slug- 
gishly frcm  tlie  southern  end  of  tl>e  Central  Valley,  go  together  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  some  of  the  richest  farms  in  America 
Thl.s  aJTTlcultural  delta  Is  »ometlmes  called  "The  Little  Holland  of 
California  '  Asparagus  for  salad.-  eaten  in  Oregon  and  btrnes  for 
ihcrtcate  baked  In  New  York  are  a^  likely  uls  not  grown  on  the 
delta. 

OCEAN    WILL    BI  KEPT   Ilf   PUiCX  BT    KtVZ> 

But  the  delta  is  menaced  by  the  ocean.  Over  Its  400.000  acres 
■alt  water  creeps  apace,  befouling  wells,  and  destroying  crops 
Salinity  gives  taste  to  fruits  and  vegetables  when  they  are  In  a 
chafing  dish,  but  It  kills  them  in  the  soil  The  farmers  on  the  tidal 
flats  have  been  as  ineffective  as  King  Canute  In  keeping  back  the 


sea  The  "cold,  green  mantling"  has  eurgcd  on  and  on.  threatening 
crops  worth  $30.000  000  a  year. 

Yet  the  day  of  the  ocean's  dominance  over  the  Sacramento  Is 
almost  endtxi.  No  longer  during  the  lew-water  season  will  the  river 
poke  down  out  of  the  north,  a  weak  and  feeble  trickle  Shoving  It 
onward,  when  Shi.>:ta  Dam  is  built,  will  b»  a  hugh  lake  covering 
29.500  acres  and  containing  4  500  000  acre-feet  of  water  Moisture 
accumulated  at  the  cre^t  of  the  spring  frefhets  will  replenish  the 
river  at  the  depths  of  the  fall  drought.  The  Sacramento  will  be  a 
booming,  vigorous  force  all  year  along — a  force  strong  enough  to 
drive  bstck  the  tidal  waters  as  they  struggle  to  get  onto  the  lands  of 
the  delta 

The  Central  Valley  project  is  an  enormous  one.  It  Includes  not 
only  the  Shasta  Dam  on  the  Sacramento  but  also  the  Frlant  Dam 
on  the  San  Joaqu'.n.  Although  smaller  than  the  towering  Sha't.-i 
structure.  Friant  D.im  will  be  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length  and  will  compare  favorably  in  size  with  such  dams  as 
Bcnneville.  Norris,  and  Casper-Alccva.  Its  maximum  height  will 
be  300  feet,  which  Is  12  feet  higher  than  the  National  Capitol 
Building  at  Washington. 

CANALS    CARKY     WATER    EKOM     MOUNT    SHASTA'S    SLOPES 

Two  d:ims  are  not  all  there  is  to  the  Central  Valley  undertaking. 
The  8170000.000  It  is  costing  will  pay  for  more  than  that.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  canals  will  carry  water  frcm  the  glacter- 
sp.iwned  rivers  of  the  Mount  Shasta  watershed  to  and  farms  and 
ranches.  Siphons,  tunnels  and  bridges  will  carry  these  canals 
through  hills,  across  gullies,  and  over  ridges.  It  is  an  experiment 
in  moving  climate  Snow  that  cloaks  the  precipices  of  Shasta  will 
eventually  Irrigate  orchards  500  miles  away. 

The  Central  Valley  has  two  main  rivers.  The  Sacramento  and 
Its  tributaries  encompa.ss  two-thirds  of  the  valley's  water  supply, 
the  San  Joa(]uin  one-third,  "i'et  the  area  drained  by  the  San 
Joaquin,  with  far  less  rain  than  the  Sacramento  region,  requires 
two-lhird.*i  of  the  water.  So  the  Central  Valley  project  is  switching 
the  water  supplies,  so  to  speak.  Shasta  Dam  Is  increasing  and 
Ftabiliz'.ng  the  Sacramento's  flow,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  the 
flow  can  be  diverted  southward  to  the  San  Joaquin  crops,  which 
need  additional  water  to  survive. 

Seasonally,  as  well  as  geographically,  the  distribution  of  water 
in  the  Central  Valley  Is  bad.  Almost  every  spring  the  sun  drills 
great  gaps  In  the  Shasta  snow  fields  and  the  Sacramento  luns 
not.  Mere  water  comes  down  from  the  highlands  than  the  bed 
of  the  river  can  hold  Towns  are  flooded,  settlements  i.solated.  and 
railroads  and  highways  wa.-hed  out  Then,  all  the  water  having 
rujhed  down  pell-mell,  the  rest  of  the  growing  season  finds  the 
river  barely  more  than  a  drip. 

Correcting  these  numerous  maladjustments  cf  nature  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Central  Valley  proJ^Hit  It  Is  the  second  most  extensive 
construction  enterprise  undertaken  since  President  Roosevelt 
entered  thj  White  Hou.se.  The  first  Is  the  Grand  Coulee  develop- 
ment The  two  Jobs  are  somewhat  sinnlar  In  magnitude  and  con- 
struction technujue  Both  also  are  being  done  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  Is  an  agency  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

But  between  Grand  Coulee  and  Central  Valley  there  Is  a  vital 
distinction  Grand  Coulee  Is  exclusively  to  develop  and  improve 
a  new  area  It  will  reclaim  1.200.000  acres  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington which  are  now  largely  desert.  The  objective  of  Central 
Valley  Is  resu.scitation  It  will  rescue  lialf  a  million  acres,  which, 
having  already  been  developed  and  Improved,  are  now  In  danger 
of   revert inc   to  the   desert   from    which    they   were   ext.-acted. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  end  of  the  Central  Vallev  half  the  canned 
peaches  In  the  world  arc  grown  Walnuts,  olives,  almonds,  grapes, 
and  apricots  abound.  On  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  most  of  the 
Nation's  asparagus  Is  cultivated.     Now  these  crops  need  help. 

People  cf  Oregon  have  overlooked  the  fact — but  It  Is  a  fact. 
nevertheless — that  this  State  is  sandwiched  In  between  the  two 
biggest  reclamation  undertakings  In  history.  To  the  north  the 
colossus  of  Grand  Coulee,  unparalleled  In  size  and  dimensions,  rises 
on  the  Columbia  River  To  the  south  Shasta  Dam  takes  shape  In 
the  shadow  of  the  snowy  peak  from  which  It  derives  Its  name.  On 
each  .side  of  Oregon's  borders  the  great  dams  are  under  construc- 
tion Grand  Coulee  will  be  completed  'ho  end  of  this  year.  Shasta." 
started  much  later,  w.ll  be  finished  In  1944, 

CONGRESS    MAKES    APTTlOfTlIATION    rOR    NEXT    TIAJI 

The  S»  nate  and  House  cf  the  American  Congress  have  Jiut  voted 
$23,600,000  for  th  ■  Central  Valley  project  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
More  than  seven  times  that  much  will  have  to  be  appropriated 
before  the  project  is  finally  done 

To  date  $44.600  000  has  been  made  available  by  Congrem  and 
Government  agencies  for  the  Central  V.illcy  project.  Eventually 
the  project  will  he  .self-llquldatlng.  In  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Reclamation  Th'-  sponsors  believe  that  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  fees  collected  from  water  lifcrs  will  return  the  entire 
Investment  of  $170  000,000 

After  aw  000  000  kil'iwatt-hours  of  the  Shasta  Dam  hydroelectric 
power  output  have  been  put  at  work  pumping  surplus  water  from 
the  Sacramento  River  into  the  San  Joaquin  River  canal  sys-em, 
there  .still  will  be  1.200  000  000  kilowatt-hours  left  for  commercial 
sale  This  ts  enough  jxiwer  to  serve  a  million  farm  houses  Reve- 
nues resulting  from  Its  disposal  will  go  toward  retiring  the  cost  of 
building  Shasta  Dam 

Thousands  of  ranchers  and  farmers  In  the  San  Joaquin  area — 
men  whose  crops  now  face  the  searing  heat  of  the  sun  unprotected 
by  water — will  be  glad  to  pay  for  water  rights  in  the  new  canal 
system.     Already  2,500  operators  of  farms  have  formed  an  Irrigation 
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district  which  win  contract  with  the  Federal  Government  for  water. 
An  orchardist  growing  peaches  In  the  shadow  of  the  Tehachapl 
Ran?e  will  pay  Uncle  Sam  for  water  from  the  Mount  Shasta  ice  fields 
500  miles  away  Contracts  like  this  are  depended  upon  to  liquidate 
the  investment  in  the  project. 

One  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  work  Is  relocating  37  miles  of 
the  Southern  Pacific's  main  line  between  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  This  is  the  biggest  railroad  Job  now  under  construction 
in  the  United  States. 

Shasta  Dam  will  net  only  back  up  the  Sacramento  River  Into  a  Dig 
reservoir  It  also  will  make  lakes  of  two  of  the  Sacramento's  maiii 
tributaries  the  Pit  and  the  McCloud.  These  vast  pools,  extending 
fingprlike  into  the  serried  hii,'hlands  t>elow  Mount  Shasta,  will  flood 
a  large  part  cf  the  Southern  Pacific's  right-of-way  The  Federal 
Government  Is  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000  to  re- 
locate the  line  ^    ^  .j 

A  feature  of  the  relocation  will  be  the  highest  railroad  bridge 
in  the  world  It  will  span  the  Pit  River  and  will  be  500  feet 
high.  Tills  is  almost  as  tall  as  the  Washington  Monument,  but 
pa'seneers  en  the  trains  which  run  between  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  unaware  of  this.  'When  the  reservoir  Is  full,  the 
deck  cf  the  bridge  will  be  only  35  feet  above  the  water.  A 
penny  dropped  off  the  observation  platform  of  the  Ca.scade  Limited 
would  fall  but  a  slight  distance  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  yet 
It  would  have  a  prolonged  drop  through  500  feet  of  water  before 
settling  on  the  bottom, 

DOUBLE     DECKER-    MAMMOTH     DRIDGE     CAHEIES     BOTH     TRAINS     AND     AtJTOS 

The  mammoth  bridge  will  be  a  double-dec lu<r.  The  lower  level 
win  be  used  by  trains  The  upper  deck  will  carry  four  lanes 
of  Highway  99  The  two  principal  piers  supporting  the  bridge 
win  be  95  by  90  foot  at  the  base  They  will  practically  be  sky- 
scrapers in  themselves.  The  Southern  Pacifies  new  line  also  will 
Include  numerous  other  bridges  and  tunnels  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prodigious  railroad  relocations  ever  undertaken.  An  1820-foot 
tunnel  even  has  been  drilled  to  get  Southern  Pacific  trains  past 
the  site  of  the  Shasta  Dam  while  construction  is  in  progress 

Th?  Central  Valley  project  will  have  an  effc-ct  on  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard.  Navigation  benefits  alone 
may  h.ive  an  important  tx?anng  on  freight  rates,  Sacramento 
River  shipping  wi.l  be  Increa.sed  as  much  as  Bonneville  Dam  has 
stimulated  navigation  on  the  Columbia.  Traffic  on  the  Sacramento 
has  declined  50  percent  In  the  last  decade.  Now  Shasta  Dam  will 
bury  sandbars  and  shoals  beneath  a  layer  of  smooth  water  Ship- 
ping will  not  be  subject  to  all  the  hazards  of  alternating  fioods  and 
drought.  Steamboat  whistles  will  mingle  with— and  challenge — 
the  train  bells  at  Red  Bluff, 

Construction  on  all  the  phases  and  parts  of  the  Central  Valley 
prolect  18  in  progress  at  the  present  time,  A  deep  excavation  has 
been  dug  and  workmen  arc  ready  to  pour  concrete  at  Shasta  Dam. 
Laborers  and  engineers  are  laving  the  new  Southern  Pacific  right- 
of-way  across  the  uplands  The  highways  and  roads  are  being 
relocated  The  Contra  Costa  and  other  canals  are  well  along. 
Throughout  the  sprawling  Central  VaUey.  which  Is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  regions  cf  the  world,  work  and  effort  are  under  way. 

Perhaps  in  trade,  commerce,  and  related  benefits  Oregon  may 
reap  con.slderable  advantage  frcm  Its  geographic  position.  Just 
north  of  the  Central  Vallev  and  Just  south  of  Grand  Coulee  The 
Columbia  when  it  reaches  the  Oregon  boundary  with  Wa.shlngton. 
Is  still  foaming  from  its  drop  at  Coulee:  and  from  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  California  Mount  Shasta  Is  visible,  a  white  monolith 
on  the  horizon,  birthplace  of  water  to  rescue  the  distant  orchards 
and  fields  along  the  San  JoaqtUn. 


The  Perils  of  Democracy 


The  correspondent  wandered  In.  watching  men  spraying  the  vines 
against  mildew  and  other  pests.  A  lark  sang  blithely  on  high.  All 
was  pt'ace  in  the  dawning  sun. 

An  old  vigneron  appeared  and  bade  the  visitor  welcome.  Rugged, 
tanned,  bent  by  years  of  labor,  he  represented  that  France  which  la 
eternal!     After  the  customary  courtesies  he  unburdened  himself  i 

"So  you  write  for  an  American  paper.  Then  teU  the  Americans 
this: 

"  'My  father  fought  the  Germans  In  1870  I  fought  them  20  years 
ago.  My  son  is  fighting  them  now;  heaven  knows  where  he  Is. 
Of  these  three  wars  we  have  won  one  and  lost  two  But  we  are  not 
beaten  "nure  are  very  hard  times  before  us.  May  God  in  His 
mercy  make  us  fit  to  bear  them," 

IDEALS   HELD  LACKING 

"It  may  Furprl<;e  you.  sir.  to  hear  an  old  Frenchman  Invoking  God. 
since  we  have  boon  hitherto  an  avowedly  Godless  state.  That, 
indeed  is  one  of  the  causes  of  cur  misfortune.  We  have  lacked  an 
ideal,  I  confess  th;U  In  this  matter  I  have  been  as  guilty  as  most  of 
my  countrymen.  We  came  to  imagine  that  the  proper  duty  of  man 
was  to  arrange  an  easy  way  of  life,  individualistic  to  the  point  of 
selfishness. 

•I  am  old  enough— I  shall  be  73  next  month — to  speak  plainly 
without  being  accused  of  afterthoughts.  I  tell  you  that  we  followed 
the  wrong  road.  We  were  all  democratic  In  spirit  but  in  reality  we 
were  too  much  concerned  with  self  It  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
fault  of  our  Institutions,  which  tended  to  breed  politicians  instead 
of  statesmen  and  which  set  party  interests  before  those  of  the 
nation. 

"This  is  not  the  time  to  apportion  the  blame:  In  truth  we  are 
all  responsible  We  saw  no  further  than  the  parish  pump  and  we 
were  well  satisfied  when  our  representatives  In  Parliament  brought 
home  some  of  the  gravy.  We  locked  upon  the  state  as  a  universal 
purveyor  and  we  always  spoke  of  our  dues,  seldom  of  our  duties. 

"I  am  myself  of  the  left:  here  most  of  us  vote  Radical-Socialist. 
But  labels  are  of  no  account  now  and  to  tell  the  truth  all  parties 
are  equallv  responsible.  All  of  us.  in  every  party,  looked  upon  our 
repre.se  n  tat  Ives  as  natural  intermediaries  between  our.selves  and  the 
government  for  the  distribution  of  manna  from  the  state  coffers.  It 
reached  the  point  where  ministers  of  finance  dare  not  reveal  that 
they  had  a  surplus;  otherwise  every  party  claimed  its  share. 

DEFENSE   FUNDS   DIVERTED 

■•Periodically  money  was  asked  of  us  for  national  defense.  Wte 
gave  It  unstintedly.  Then  we  learned  that  It  had  been  spent  for 
other  purposes  and  we  were  asked  for  more.  We  gave  it  again. 
The  politicians  explained  that  it  had  all  been  expended  for  'social 
reforms  '  No  dcubt  It  was.  but  it  did  not  help  much  when  It  was 
divided  among  millions.  What  are  a  few  hundred  francs  a  year  to 
an  old  man  incapable  of  work? 

"For  many  years  now  It  had  become  evident  that  our  parliamen- 
tary form  of  government  had  failed.  Every  successive  Cabinet  had 
been  compelled  to  ask  for  dictatorial  powers  In  order  to  be  able  to 
administer  the  country  But  we  persisted  In  our  errors.  For  one 
thing,  we  persisted  In  leveling  the  nation  down  and  In  Imagining 
that  the  state  would  prove  an  everlasting  mUk  cow. 

"The  awakening  is  rude.  A  terrific  task  faces  our  young  genera- 
tion—what is  left  of  it.  We  old  men  must  do  all  we  can  to  help 
morally  and  materially.  We  are  about  to  become  slaves,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  adversity  will  weld  the  Nation.  We  shaU  have  to 
bow  our  heads,  but  no  force  on  earth  will  be  able  to  break  our 

"Tell  all  this  to  the  Americans  and  warn  them  at  the  same  tlnM  of 
the  perils  that  may  befall  democracy  everywhere  when  It  forgets 
that  free  men  have  duties  &a  well  as  rights." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


National  Rifle  Association 


Mr  DARDEN  cf  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  to  \ 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  short  news  story  carried  recently 
In  the  New  York  Times.     Of  course.  I  cannot  vouch  for  its 
accuracy  but  assuming  that  it  is  accurate,  and  it  appears  to  be 
it  brings  a  les.son  of  great  importance  to  us  all.     Note  well 
what  the  old  philosopher  has  to  say  ab'^ut  what  was  expected 
of  a  rrprc^ntative  and  reflect  upon  what  is  expoctcd  here,  and 
remember  that  France  has  met  disastrous  defeat. 
(By  G   H,  Archambault) 

Bo-.DF.AUX  Fr«.nce.  June  22  —To  escape  the  turmoU  of  overcrowded 
Bordeaux  and  to  rest  overwrought  nerves  for  a  brief  time,  t'^'s  cor- 
respondent wandered  cut  Into  the  suburbs  until  he  reached  a 
famous  vmeyard  some  miles  out  of  the  city.     The  gates  were  open. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1940 

Mr  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21  one 
of  my  colleagues  from  New  York  I  Mr.  DicksteinI  addressed 
the  House  with  reference  to  Nazi  bund  activities  and  made 
certain  references  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
which  placed  that  great  organization  in  a  very  bad  light  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  from  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  received  his  misinformation,  but  I  do  know  that  his 
statements  were  misleading  and  untrue  in  every  particular. 
I  regret  that  my  absence  from  the  floor  at  that  time  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  promptly  reply  and  correct  the  injastice 
done  to  one  of  our  oldest  practicaUy  patriotic  organizations. 
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I  refer  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  as  a 
practically  patriotic  organization  because  it  wastes  no  time 
with  uniformed  marcblng  teams  and  Memorial  Day  speeches 
but  for  69  years  has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  small-arms  marksmanship  of  the  Regular  Serv- 
ice. National  Guard,  and  civilians  who  may  be  called  to  the 
colors  in  a  national  emergency.  It  has  no  honorary  ofiBcers 
and  has  never  xjscd  the  subterfuge  of  inviting  "big  names" 
to  serve  on  some  honorary  advisory  board. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  was  organized  as  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc 
In  1871.  Some  of  the  outstanding  figures  In  American  mili- 
tary and  political  history  have  been  proud  to  comply  with 
Its  membership  requirements,  pay  their  dues,  and  serve  as 
active  officers  and  directors  without  pay.  Its  membership 
list  carries  the  names  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. William  Howard  Taft.  Myron  O.  Herrick.  Benedict 
Crowell,  and  many  Uke  them. 

Its  board  of  directors  today  includes  such  men  as  Rear 
Admiral  Russell  Waesche,  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard:  Superior  Court  Judge  Hilliard  Comstock.  of 
California;  United  States  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen;  Brig.  Gen. 
Ellard  A.  Walsh,  adjutant  general  of  Minnesota;  Maj.  Gen. 
Milton  A.  Reckord.  commanding  the  Twenty-ninth  National 
Guard  Division;  J.  W.  Woolrey,  the  national  director  of  marks- 
manship for  the  American  Legion;  Seth  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  game  commissioners  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  Lt.  Col.  Payson  D.  Poster,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  E>etroit  Edison  Co.  and  Inspector  of  small-arms  prac- 
tice for  the  Michigan  National  Guard;  Gustavus  D.  Pope, 
of  Detroit,  a  member  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross;  Fred  C.  Mills,  national  safety  di- 
rector of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  and  50  other  patriotic, 
sensible,  successful  businessmen,  professional  men.  police  offi- 
cials, and  members  of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation since  my  early  days  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State 
National  Guard  rifle  team  at  the  national  rifle  matches  and 
have  served  as  a  meml)er  of  the  association's  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  past  5  years.  To  say  that  men  of  the  type 
who  are  now  directing  and  have  in  the  past  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  would  willfully  permit 
it  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  subversive  agencies  is  too  absurd 
to  require  refutation — to  say  that  men  of  this  caliber  could 
be  duped  Into  being  used  as  a  tool  of  subversive  agencies  is 
both  absurd  and  an  insult  to  our  intelligence. 

I  have  been  In  a  particularly  good  position  to  know  whereof 
I  speak  In  this  respect.  As  a  member  and  as  acting  chairman 
of  the  Dies  committee  investigating  un-American  activities, 
I  can  testify  that  the  National  Rifle  Association  has  from  the 
very  t>eginning  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  our  com- 
mittee in  turning  up  leads  and  In  furnishing  factual  informa- 
tion. As  a  director  of  the  association  I  know  that  it  has 
similarly  cooperated  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  with  the  military  inte.'ligence  services.  Staffed  by 
trained,  level-headed  men,  intimately  familiar  with  police  and 
military  activities  and  methods,  the  association  has  con- 
sistently avoided  the  hysterical  and  the  spectacular,  it  has 
therefore  avoided  publicity — but  Its  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  have  for  that  very  reason  been  practical  and 
truly  helpful. 

Pew  Americans  realize  that  through  the  efforts  of  this  69- 
year-old  patriotic,  nonsectarian.  nonpolitical.  nonprofit  as- 
sociation we  have  in  the  United  States  and  its  outlying  posses- 
sions a  nucleus  of  trained  small-arms  marksmen  equivalent  to 
more  than  10  of  the  new  Army  divisions.  In  more  than  2,200 
civilian  rifle  chibs  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  Hawaii,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska,  there  are  able,  upright, 
patriotic  American  citizens  who  have  purchased  arms  and 
ammunition  and  trained  themselves  in  small-arms  marksman- 
ship. These  civilian  clubs  have  at  their  own  expense  con- 
structed target  ranges,  many  of  which  offer  the  only  con- 
venient place  for  the  practice  of  local  National  Guard  com- 
panies. These  civilian  clubs  and  their  ranges  afford  our 
best  nuclei  for  the  establishment  of  home-guard  units  when 
the  National  Guard  is  mobilized  in  the  fleld. 


We  have  all  admired  the  marksmanship  and  courage  of  the 
Rnns.  we  have  marveled  at  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
enforce  neutrality  of  the  Swiss.  Pew  Americans  realize  that 
in  our  own  National  Rifle  Association  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  an  organization  as  that  which  has  functioned  so  success- 
fully in  Finland  and  in  Switzerland  to  train  citizens  in  small- 
arms  marksmanship  by  providing  the  incentives  of  sports- 
manship and  competition. 

It  Will  amaze  most  of  my  colleagues  to  learn  that  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  had  no  program  of  small -arms  instruc- 
tion until  after  the  National  Rifle  Association  was  organized. 
The  first  small-arms  Instruction  manual  used  by  the  Regular 
Army  was  written  by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

We  had  no  national  program  for  the  encouragement  of 
small-arms  marksmanship  in  the  Regular  Army  or  National 
Guard  through  the  medium  of  competitions  until  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  over  the  objections  of  some  high 
ranking  Army  officials,  called  the  situation  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  national  rifle  and  pistol  matches  were  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1902. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  War  Department  had  any  plan 
for  the  encouragement  of  small-arms  practice  among  our 
civilian  population  until  the  National  Rifle  Association  called 
our  attention  to  the  deficiency  and  Congress  provided  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish  a  national 
board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  and  a  director  of 
civilian  markmanship  in  the  National  Defense  Act. 

There  are  other  patriotic  organizations  with  a  larger  mem- 
bership; there  are  other  organizations  which  seek  and  receive 
more  publicity;  but  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  any  organiza- 
tion in  America  which  has  actually  contributed  as  much  to 
the  national  defense  with  as  little  in  the  way  of  public  or 
official  support  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  we  as  their  representatives  in  Congress  owe  a  vote  of  com- 
mendation and  thanks  to  this  composite  group  of  civilians, 
reservists,  guardsmen,  and  regulars  who  despite  indifference 
and  opposition  have  for  70  years,  at  their  own  expense,  con- 
sistently, constantly,  and  courageously  forwarded  the  cause 
of  small -arms  msirksmanship  in  America. 


The   President's  Speech   at   the  University  of 

Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 


EDITORIAL  AND  COMMENT  FROM  ST   LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  just  granted.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Glol)e-Democrat.  a  metropolitan  newspaper  of  wide  circu- 
lation and  distinction. 

Katherine  Dorst,  n  brilliant  commentator  for  that  news- 
paper, has  written  a  succinct  and  cogent  analysis  of  it,  which, 
together  with  the  editorial,  I  believe  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
peimanent  record  of  these  times,  when  national  amity  is,  and 
is  destined  to  be,  one  of  the  great  contributory  factors  in 
the  preservation  of  our  democracy. 

The  editorial  and  comment  follows: 

(From  tlM  St.  Louis  aiot>e-Democrat  of  June  17,  1940] 

HXKZ  AND  TH^tX 

(By  Katharine  Darst) 

The  Globe-Democrat  editorial  page,  which  has  attacked  the  New 
Deal  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  fearlessly,  is  In  the  vanguard 
of  those  who  with  equal  courage  have  upheld  his  speech  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Why?     Because  he  spolce  the  truth  as  most  Americans  feel  It. 

By  this  time  we  have  heard  from  the  carpers  This  group  la 
composed  of  a  number  of  elementa  vtilch  offer  ao  Interesting  subject 
for  study. 
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They  are  those  opportunists  who  are  ever  ready  to  Jump  on  any 
band  wagon  that  loolts  like  a  winner.  ^  „„^ 

They  arc  those  cautious  souls  whose  fear  of  the  truth  Is  basea 
on  the  fact  that  It  might  possibly  react  unfavorably  on  them  and 
theirs.  They  have  forgrtten  that  it  wUl  react  Just  as  quickly  In  this 
case  when  favor  has  been  curried. 

They  are  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  been  quicker  to  take 
advantage  of  the  jpportunilles  this  country  oUt-rs  than  to  adopt 
Its  re.^ponsiblUtles  for  a  way  of  life.  ,.      ,  „t 

They  are  those  snobs  who  Invariably  side  with  the  minority,  feel- 
iDg  that  the  majority  opinion  Is  bound  to  represent  a  low-brew  view. 

?Tiey  are  some  who  are  using  the  President's  forthrightncss  as  a 

^In'such^omp^v!^cddlv  enou-Jh.  and  leading  the  pack,  w-e  find  a 
group  who  have  pointed  out  that  -the  truth  is  always  in  order 

Obviously,  the  mith  Is  not  always  In  order.  In  this  particular 
Insiance  we  believe  the  truth  as  Roosevelt  spoke  It  to  have  been  m 
order  but  that  can  be  arjzuf^d.  No  one  person,  no  one  editorial 
naee' which  has  contended  In  the  recent  past  that  the  truth  li 
alwavs  in  order  has  the  right  now  to  deny  to  the  President  the 
Frerogatives  it  has  claimed  for  Itself.  For  the  President  to  have 
taid  What  the  majority  thinks  brings  us  no  nearer  to  war  than  a 
democracy  Is  near  to  war  at  any  time  when  br^P^^^sf re  abroad^ 
He  cannot  declare  war  any  more  than  he  could  prevent  an  attack 

"^Au'he  can"do  is  to  call  -Fire,  fire"  as  he  sees  the  conflagration 
spreading.  He  has  done  so.  He  has  spread  the  alarm.  He  has 
liven  us  the  warning  that  Leopold  failed  to  f  ^'f  ^f  g'""l' i^'^f 
Chamberlain,  and  Stanley  Baldwin  before  him.  failed  to  g'^e  Eig- 
land  and  Blum  failed  to  give  France.  They  are  discredited  because 
thev  conciliated  the   vandals.  , 

Let  Roc*evelt  win  in  the  next  election  or  let  him  lose,  but  let 
that  be  on  his  8-vear  record  In  office.  If  we  listen  to  those  who  boo 
the  speech  at  Charlottesville,  we  are  less  intelligent  than  the  people 
of  France  and  Britain  who  let  Hitler  arm  without  arming  them- 
selves.  We  have  had  our  warning;  what  are  we  going  to  do.  snipe 
at  the  man  who  issued  it? 

rmx  srEED  ahead 
President  Roosevelt.  In  his  address  at  Charlottesville  eloquently 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
Italy's  entry  Into  the  war.  as  to  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
Nazi-Pa.scist  aggressive  warfare  against  democratic  nations,  and  as 
to  our  own  profound  concern  In  the  possible  consequences  of  that 
warfare  to  the  peace  of  our  own  coimtry.  -Overwhelmingly  we.  as 
a  nation  and  this  applies  to  all  the  other  American  nations  he 
Jald  -are  convinced  that  military  and  naval  victory  for  the  gods  of 
force  and  hate  would  endanger  the  institutions  of  democracy  in  the 
Western  World-and  that  equally,  therefore,  the  whole  of  our  sym- 
pathies lies  with  those  nations  which  are  giving  their  llfeblood 
in  combat  again.st  Uioss  forces."  „,„„^-„t   i». 

With  that  statement  there  can  hardly  be  any  disagreement  in 
this  countrv.  as  it  applies  to  thts  Nation.  We  wish  we  could  feel 
as  certain  is  to  some  of  the  other  American  nations.  There  is  iio 
question  about  where  our  sympathies  lie.  Nor  ^^^^^'I'^^^JJ'^^l 
difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  the  necessity  cf  giving  the 
Allies  aU  the  material  aid  we  can.  short  of  war,  not  only  for  their 
^kes  and  the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting,  which  In  'ts  funda- 
mentals  Is  our  cause,  but  for  our  own  sake.  -We  will  extend  to  the 
opponents  of  force,-  said  the  President,  "the  material  resources  of 
thU  Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  harness  and  speed  up 
the  u«^5  of  those  resources  In  order  that  we  ourselves  in  the  Amer- 
icas may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the  task  of  any 
emergency  and  every  defen.se  "  Am-a 

That  Is  a  me.ssage  of  reassurance  and  encouragement  to  the  Allies, 
battlir^  so  desperately  for  their  existence.  All  the  inaterlal  re- 
Bcurce*of  this  country  are  at  their  service,  and  rightly  so^  This 
^aper  has  again  and  again  insisted  that  we  should  do  everything  in 
our  power,  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  .supply  them  with  the 
instruments  and  the  materials  of  warfare  they  so  greatly  need^ 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  being  supplied  with  these  requ.sites 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  furnished.  But  In  thus  stating  It  un- 
equlvccaUy  and  emphatically  as  a  fixed  policy  of  the  American 
Government  and  people,  the  President  undoubtedly  assured  the 
Allies  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  support  of  the  American  Nation  lii 
this  dark  hour,  which,  taken  together  with  the  premises  cf  material 
aid  sliculd  be  Infinitely  cheering  to  them.  The  response  from  them 
was  immediate  Clement  Atlee.  speaking  In  place  of  Prem'" 
Churchill  told  the  Erltlsh  House  of  Commons  that  Roosevelt  had 
vitally  m.spired  the  free  peoples  of  Europe.  His  assurance  that  the 
material  resources  of  his  great  Nation  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal cf  the  Allies  makes  It  Inevitable  that,  however  hard  the  road, 
the  cause  of  clvUlzatlon  will  in  the  end  prevail  " 

The  need  of  extensive  preparedness  for  our  own  defenses  cannot 
be  too  strongly  empha-Mzfd.  and  it  is  important,  as  the  President 
savs  that  It  be  speeded  up  "Signs  and  signals  call  for  speed— full 
Bpi'ed  ahead  "  he  said  Obviously  It  should  be  speeded  up  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  systematic  and  effective  construction. 
We  can  make  the  greatest  fpeed  U  we  have  first  decided  what  it  Is 
that  we  require  and  how  It  is  to  be  provided.  Our  trouble  with 
preparedness  In  the  past  arose  from  differences  of  opinion  among 
th-  authorities  and  changes  of  opinion  as  to  details,  that  caused 
endless  delays  The  Government  should  have  its  blue  prints  and 
Bpeclficatlon^  ready  and  then  put  the  machinery  of  Industry  Into 
operation  on  such  definite  foundations. 

The  Presidents  condemnation  of  Mussolini  Is.  of  course.  In  accord 
With  American  opinion,  but  coming  from  him  as  the  bead  of  the 


American  Government  it  has  far  greater  force  than  any  expression* 
of  Individual  sentiment  But  It  Includes  a  disclosure  of  the  ctTorts 
of  the  President  to  prevail  upon  Mussolini  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  war  by  himself  remaining  out  of  it,  that  accentuates  the 
llkenes.s  of  the  Italian  dictator  to  the  German  model,  or  whom  ha 
has  become  the  imitator,  and  therefore  the  Justice  of  the  general 
obloquy  heaped  upon  him  by  civilized  people. 


American  Democracy  on  the  Range 
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HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday.  July  1.  1940 
Mr.  TAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  times  that  try 
men's  souls.    Today  the  most  momentous  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  human  race  on  this  planet,  especially  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is,  What  price  freedom?     Never  before  in  our 
history  has  there  been  such  imperative  necessity  for  unity, 
courage,  most  earnest  consideration,  and  absolute  loyalty  to 
our    form    of    Gk)veri.ment.      These    are    crucial   times    for 

America.  j  .v.     /- 

Never  before  has  the  executive  department  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  had  such  grave  responsibiUties  to 
wisely  and  patriotically  handle  so  many  thousands  of  intri- 
cate matters  so  tragically  vital  to  the  American  people.  Every 
hour  of  every  day  brings  increasing  horror  and  destruction  to 
hfe  and  property  in  countries  less  fortunate  than  ours,  in 
these  conditions  of  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  gain  general 
attention  to  things  happening  in  our  own  country.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  people  know  very  little  about  the  conduct  of 
peaceful  constructive  activities  in  the  United  States  which, 
by  comparison,  seem  commonplace  to  the  average  reader  of 
today's  headlines. 

One  of  such  activities  which  looms  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  our  national  economy  is  the  con.<;ervation  of  the 
public  domain  in  the  vast  grazing  territory  of  the  West. 
Every  resource  that  we  have  is  an  element  in  a  sound  program 
of  national  defense.  In  the  event  of  greater  and  urgent  de- 
mand for  meat,  leather,  wool,  and  mohair,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  look  to  the  range  livestock  industry  and  the 
public-domain  grazing  resources  for  a  large  part  of  these 
essentials.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  both  the  industry  and 
the  range  are  now  in  better  position  than  ever  before  to  meet 
any  emergency. 

Six  years  ago,  on  June  28.  1934,  the  President  approved  an 
act  "to  stop  injury  to  the  public  grazing  lands  by  preventing 
overgrazing  and  soil  deterioration,  to  provide  for  their  orderly 
use  improvement,  and  development,  to  stabilize  the  hvestock 
industry  dependent  upon  the  public  range,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  act  is  commonly  known  as  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

an  appellation  which  gives  me  humble  pride  and  does  me 

signal  honor.    After  having  worked  for  many  years  to  secure 

legislation  to  protect  the  public  range  and  lend  stabiUty  to 

the  range  livestock  industry,  eventually  in  1934  I  had  the 

satisfaction  of  piloting  this  great  conservation  measure  to  its 

final  enactment.    It  seemed  like  an  interminable  effort  during 

tho.se  years  to  arouse  the  then  complacent  Congresses  to  their 

own  responsibility,  to  make  them  realize  the  need  for  a  change 

in  the  century-old  public-land  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  again  gratefully  acknowledge  that  had  it  not  been 

for   the   support,    inspiration,   counsel,    and   encouragement 

given  me  by  my  western  colleagues,  some  of  whom  I  am  sad 

to  say  are  not  now  with  us.  the  whole  conservation  program 

would  have  been  lost  or  long  deferred.    Also,  had  it  not  been 

for  the  indefatigable  support  of  the  able,  dynamic  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  the  future  of  the  range  would 

at  least  have  been  doubtful.     As  it   stands  today,  results 

already  obtained  have  more  than  justified  the  predictions 

made  by  friends  and  sponsors  of  this  act.     It  brings  to  mmd 

the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  American  independence,  who, 

in  spite  of  the  apparently  unlimited  resources  surrounding 
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them,  fcresaw^  the  danger  of  indiscriminate,  unplanned,  im- 
proper land  use.  Patrick  Henry,  for  example,  displayed  such 
foresight  when.  In  1777.  he  said: 

8inc«  the  achievement  of  our  Independence  he  Is  the  greatest 

ptktriut  whu  steps  the  mo«t  gtillies. 

Nearly  100  years  later,  in  1872,  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls, 
who  wrote  that  immortal  essay  on  grass,  said: 

Orafs  Is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  constant  benediction. 
Forests  dway.  harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  Is  immortal. 
Itj.  lenaciou.,  fibers  hold  the  earth  in  place  and  prevent  Its  soluble 
components  from  washing  mto  the  wasting  sea. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  statement  Secretary  Ickes  made  to 
the  :->ubIic  Lands  Committee  in  1934.  a  few  months  before  the 
Ta.  lor  Giazm*?  Act  became  law.  His  vision  has  proven  to  be 
so  clear  that  it  seems  fitting  to  repeat  in  substance  those 
historic  Words: 

I  have  se^n  pictures  recently  of  the  condition  on  the  range  In 
Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  other  Western  States,  where,  a  generation 
or  twi)  ago.  there  was  ample  grass,  and  they  are  now  bare  lands. 
and  gullies.  The  land  Is  being  destroyed.  It  Is  being  destroyed 
beyond  hope  of  redemption.  All  the  Ciovernment  wants  to  do  U. 
to  control  the  range  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  whose  livelihood 
depend.s  on  the  restoration  of  that  range  where  there  Is  forage 
now,  and  we  want  to  protect  that  forage.  If  It  Is  now  Insufllcient 
we  want  to  tulld  it  up  In  certain  areas  where  there  is  no  forage 
we  war.t  to  plant  grass.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
stockmen  and  not  do  anything  that  will  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mcuths. 

The  western  stockmen  who  had  for  years  clamored  for 
Federal  attention  to  the  dwindling  range  resources  of  the 
public  domain  at  last  had  something  real  upon  which  to  base 
opinion  on  a  great  public  question.  Reassured  by  the  words 
of  Secretary  Ickes,  they  rallied  support  in  characteristic 
fashion.  So  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  in  operation  a  range  conservation  program  in  the 
Western  States  featuring  perhaps  the  greatest  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  that 
has  ever  been  undertaken  in  our  public-land  history. 

Few  laws  in  recent  years  affect  so  many  people  in  so  many 
ways  as  does  this  grazing  act.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
Congress  has  specified  a  plan  for  range  control  on  the  public 
lands  to  benefit  both  the  forage  and  the  livestock  industry. 

My  father  was  a  cattleman  on  the  plains  of  northwestern 
Kansas  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  I  watched  great  cattle 
herds  trailing  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Milk  River. 
I  saws  the  herds  of  many  thousands  of  buffalo  vanish  in  1872 
to  1875,  mostly  through  man's  greed  for  hides  and  grass. 
When  the  cattle  boom  collapsed,  dragging  fortimes  into  the 
dust,  my  father  lost  everj'thing  he  had.  I  cringed  with  the 
thought  of  wasted  resources  and  blasted  hoE>es.  I  left  the 
plains  and  went  off  to  work  my  way  in  school,  and  in  1881 
went  to  my  beloved  State  of  Colorado.  From  that  day  to  this 
I  have  constantly  tried  to  do  something  helpful  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  stockman  and  the  forage  so  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful economy.  There  is  no  possibility  of  estimating  the  money 
value  or  the  human  benefits  this  Grazing  Act  has  been  and 
will  be  in  the  years  to  come  to  the  people  of  those  10  Western 
States. 

On  each  anniversary  of  the  approval  of  this  Grazing  Act, 
June  28.  1934,  I  have  submitted  to  Congress,  to  the  stock- 
men, and  to  the  country  a  resume  of  the  activities  and  prog- 
ress of  the  law,  and  I  hope  the  stockmen  have,  as  I  have,  each 
year  been  more  gratified  with  Its  success.  I  trust  that  date 
will  always  b?  an  important  anniversary  in  the  development 
of  the  10  Western  States. 

I  may  suggest  that  It  is  an  imjwrtant  date  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  On  June  28,  1914,  the  first  great  World  War 
started  and  on  June  28,  1919.  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
signed. 

It  Is  a  very  great  gratification  to  me  to  have  piloted  through 
Congress  in  my  name  several  other  great  conservation  meas- 
ures, especially  the  640-acre  stock-raising  homestead  law. 
under  which  more  than  31,000.000  acres  of  almost  barren 
public  land  has  gone  to  patent  and  into  private  ownership 
and  beneficial  use. 


The  orderly  use  and  conservation  of  the  public  domain  by 
stockmen  is  a  lifelong  subject  with  me.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  State  Senate  12  years  before  coming  to  Congress 
nearly  32  years  ago — 44  years  of  consecutive  legislative  serv- 
ice, that  has  never  been  duplicated  in  the  history  of  our 
Government — and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  people  of 
Colorado  have  most  generously  enabled  me  to  attain  several 
other  national  legislative  blue  ribbons. 

In  1899  I  was  the  author  of  the  present  drastic  law  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  the  public  range  in  Colorado,  prohibiting  Jersey, 
Texan.  Mexican.  Cherokee,  or  any  other  kinds  of  scrubby 
bulls  from  being  turned  out  on  the  open  range,  authorizing 
the  elimination  of  their  activities,  and  compelling  all  cattle- 
men to  put  a  bull  of  at  least  half  standard  breed  on  the  range 
for  every  25  cows,  and  providing  severe  penalties  for  any 
violation  of  those  restrictions.  I  established  a  different  ratio, 
but  with  similar  restriction,  on  stallions  and  rams. 

That  law  effectively  cleared  the  range  of  all  kinds  of  scrubby 
stock  and  for  40  years  the  stockmen  of  Colorado  have  had  the 
benefit  of  that  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  It  made  a  very  prompt 
and  marvelous  improvement  in  the  stock  of  our  State.  There 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  now  has  more  thoroughbred  or 
finer  cattle  than  our  Herefords.  Today  there  are  over  a 
million  sheep  and  250.000  head  of  white-face  cattle  and  6.000 
horses  on  the  public  domain  in  our  centennial  State,  three- 
fourths  of  them  m  my  congressional  district. 

I  fought  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  domain  imder 
Federal  leadership  because  the  citizens  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation  under  existing  trends  and  circumstances. 
The  job  was  too  big  and  interwoven  for  even  States  to  handle 
with  satisfactory  coordination.  On  the  western  slope  of  Colo- 
rado and  in  nearby  States  I  saw  waste,  competition,  overuse. 
and  abuse  of  valuable  range  lands  and  watersheds  eating  into 
the  very  heart  of  western  economy.  Farms  and  ranches 
everywhere  in  the  range  country-  were  suffering.  The  basic 
economy  of  entire  communities  was  threatened.  There  was 
terrific  strife  and  bloodshed  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men 
over  the  use  of  the  range.  Valuable  irrigation  projects  stood 
In  danger  of  ultimate  deterioration.  Erosion,  yes  even  human 
erosion,  had  taken  root.  The  livestock  industry,  through  cir- 
cumstances l)eyond  its  control,  was  headed  for  self-strangula- 
tion. Moreover,  the  States  and  the  counties  were  suffering 
by  reduced  property  values  and  decrea.sing  revenues. 

Because  of  its  general  character  the  remaining  public  do- 
main could  not  be  managed  successfully  under  private  owner- 
ship. Yet  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  the  whole  economy 
of  the  arid  region  is  dependent  both  directly  and  indirectly 
on  continued  beneficial  use  of  the  public  lands.  Unmanaged 
and  improtected.  the  forage  was  dccrea.slng  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Other  lands  were  suffering  likewise.  To  save  these 
lands  a  national  land  policy  was  necessary.  Tiiis  the  Graz- 
ing Act  furnished.  It  has  been  frequently  called  the  magna 
carta  of  western  conservation.  The  Grazing  Service  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  guide  the 
program  and  cooperate  with  the  livestock  industry  and  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  a  continued  effort  toward 
profitable  and  orderly  use  of  all  the  resources  involved. 

Because  of  my  love  for  the  outdoors  and  a  lifetime  of  inti- 
mate association  with  the  range,  its  problems,  and  its  F>eople.  I 
often  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Grazing  Service  and  how 
they  are  handling  this  great  conservation  problem. 

The  Grazing  Service  is  a  young  organization.  Its  history  is, 
therefore,  immediate.  Its  future  lies  ahead,  and  judging  from 
performance,  the  Nation  and  the  livestock  industry  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  course  that  will  be  followed.  The  key  to  its 
whole  program  Is  based  on  simple  laws  of  Nature  founded  on 
mutual  cooperative  effort.  When  you  dig  under  the  surface 
of  this  condition  as  I  have  for  years  you  come  up  with  renewed 
confidence  in  the  American  way  of  life.  This  law  exemplifies 
American  democracy  on  the  range.  We  of  the  West  are  proud 
that  the  principle  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  has  not  perished  from  the  earth  on  th« 
public  domain. 
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Director  Richard  H.  Rutledge.  with  35  years  of  public  serv- 
ice behind  him.  aptly  phrased  Grazing  Service  poUcy  in  these 
words: 

Perhaps  we  need  to  have  scientists,  statesmen,  and  scholars  call 
our  attention  to  the  necessity  for  care  of  soils,  waters,  and  vepeta- 
tlcn  In  the  final  analvsls.  however,  the  problem  must  be  reduced 
to  the  practical.  It  Is  "the  stockman  on  the  range  and  the  farmer 
•who  mu<;t  see  the  need  for  care  of  resources,  rationalize  theories,  do 
the  work  and  make  a  living  at  the  same  time  if  results  are  to  be 
accomplished.  There  Is  no  prcup  of  people  more  rendy  or  more 
able  to  do  this  than  the'  livestock  men  of  the  western  ranpes.  The 
highest  and  be.st  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous  cooperation 
of  a  free  people. 

In  other  words,  the  tremendous  achievements  of  the  Graz- 
inc  Service  in  6  ."-hort  years  are  due  primarily  to  a  pohcy  of 
"home  rule  on  the  range." 

Home  rule  on  the  range  is  a  reality  in  the  grazing  districts. 
At  the  outset  Secrctaiy  Ickes  proposed  that  advisory  commit- 
tees of  stockmen  be  elected  in  all  grazing  districts  to  be 
formed  who  should  have  original  responsibility  to  recommend 
the  issuance  cf  prazinc  licenses  and  rules  of  fair  range  prac- 
tice in  each  district.  This  was  a  voluntary  executive  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  realized  the 
need  for  intellisent  cooperation  between  the  Government  and 
the  users  of  the  range.  Tliis  true  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  proved  successful  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration  and  that  of  the  stockmen.  Accordingly. 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  range  users,  'home  rule  on  the 
range"  was  written  into  the  law  itself.  Through  the  con- 
certed effort.':  of  we.stein  Members  a  year  ago.  Congress  made 
the  advisory  board  system  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  by  the  addition  of  the  following  language: 

Sec  18  (a)  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fullest  information  and  advice  concerning  physi- 
cal economic,  and  other  local  conditions  in  the  several  grazing 
districts  there  shall  be  an  udvisorv  board  of  local  stockmen  in  each 
6UCh  di'.trict.  the  members  of  wiiich  shaU  be  known  as  grazlng- 
district  advisers.  Each  such  board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  12  members,  exclusive  of  wildlife  representatives, 
one  .such  representative  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  to  membership  on  each  such  board  Except  for  such 
wildlife  representatives,  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  dis- 
trict advisory  b<iard  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
users  of  the  range  in  that  district  through  an  election  conducted 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No  praz- 
ing-clstrict  adv.scr  so  recommended,  however,  shall  a-ssume  office 
until  he  has  been  appointed  bv  the  Secretary  and  has  taken  an 
oath  cf  office  The  Secretary  may.  after  due  notice,  remove  any 
grazlne-district  advi.ser  from  office  if  In  his  opinion  such  removal 
would  be  for  the  gv)od  of  the  service. 

(b)  Each  district  advisory  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  annu- 
ally at  a  time  to  be  fixed  bv  the  Director  of  Grazing,  or  by  Buch 
other  officer  to  whom  the  Secretary  may  delegate  the  function  of 
Issuing  grazing  permits,  and  at  such  other  times  as  Its  members 
may  be  called  by  such  officer.  Each  board  shall  offer  advice  and 
make  a  recommendation  on  each  application  for  such  a  grazing 
permit  wlthm  its  district :  Profirffd,  That  in  no  ca.se  shall  any 
grazing-dlstrlct  advi.ser  participate  In  any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion concerning  a  permit,  or  an  application  therefor,  in  which  he 
is  directly  or  indlrectlv  Interested  Each  board  shall  further  offer 
advice  or  make  recommendations  concerning  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  act.  the  establishment  of  grazing 
districts,  and  the  mocificatlon  of  the  botmdanes  thereof,  the  sea- 
sons of  use  and  carrvlnp  capacity  of  the  range,  and  any  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  administiatlon  of  this  act  within  the  district. 
Except  In  a  case  where  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  an  emer- 
gency shall  exist,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  advice  of  the  advi- 
sory board  in  advance  of  the  promulation  of  any  r\iles  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  district.     (Approved  July  14.  1939  ) 

This  act.  in  my  opinion,  has  welded  for  all  time  the  mutual 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  range  users.  A  great 
majority  of  the  users  are  people  whose  lathers  were  among 
the  pioneers  who  settled  upon  the  land  of  the  West  and 
developed  it  against  tremendous  odds. 

As  the  frontier  pushed  west  much  of  the  original  public 
domain  passed  into  private  ownership  under  the  homestead 
laws.  Grants  to  States  and  railroad  companies,  withdrawals, 
and  reservations  accounted  for  additional  large  areas.  Thus 
after  about  100  years  of  western  expansion  there  remained 
about  165.000.000  acres  of  vacant  public  land.  This  is  roughly 
10  percent  cf  continental  United  States  and  compares  in  area 
with  that  of  Texas.    This  area,  chiefly  valuable  lor  grazing,  is 


mainly  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Tlie 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  grazing  districts  out  of  this  public  land  aggre- 
gating 142.000.000  acres. 

The  trapper  and  the  prospector  hold  significant  places  in 
American  history.  They  established  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  new  country.  The  cowboy  and  the  farmer  who 
succeeded  them  remain  to  develop  a  successful  economy 
around  the  raiige  livestock  business.  From  the  very  Ijeginning 
of  settlement  in  the  West  stock  ranches  were  selected  and 
developed  with  a  view  to  the  public  range  resources  that  sur- 
rounded them.  This  was  not  only  a  custom  but  it  was  a 
necessity  for  a  successful  economy  in  the  region. 

Grazing  districts  are  organized  to  protect  and  improve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  public  domain  and  promote  the 
proper  use  of  privately  owned  lands  and  water  dependent  on 
the  public  range.  Thus  the  relationship  of  range  and  ranch 
is  fostered  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  local  citizens  but  of  the 
Nation  generally. 

The  53  grazing  districts  may  be  likened  to  53  great  ranches 
the  size  of  Connecticut,  in  which  the  problems  of  land  hus- 
bandry, livestock  management,  and  range  protection  are  ap- 
proached on  a  broad  cooperative  basis. 

In  the  organization  of  these  districts  there  was  at  once  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  forage,  building  up  the  range,  and 
providing  for  the  livestock  industry  dependent  upon  the 
range.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  range  control  was  the 
elimination  from  the  range  of  the  so-called  nomad;  the 
tramp  and  migratory  sheepmen  who  had  no  real-estate  invest- 
ment, no  burdening  property  taxes.  This  type  of  operator 
roamed  the  range  at  will,  creamed  the  forage  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  established  rancher,  and  moved  on  to  repeat 
the  practice  elsewhere.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  advisory 
boards  these  range  "chiselers"  were  eliminated  from  the  range 
without  serious  disturbance  to  the  livestock  industry  gen- 
erally. Although  there  has  necessarily  been  some  reduction  of 
range  use,  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  improved  and 
stabilized  use  of  private  properties,  resulting  in  a  general 
improvement  of  land  and  stock  values. 

The  demand  for  use  of  the  range  is  much  greater  than  can 
be  satisfied  under  present  range  conditions.  This  present-day 
demand  reflects,  in  large  measure,  the  needs  of  the  dependent 
population  for  well-rounded,  stabilized  range  and  ranch  oper- 
ations to  meet  local  economic  needs.  It  is  apparent  therefore 
that  the  stockmen  themselves  and  the  Grazing  Service  are 
faced  with  the  mutual  responsibility  of  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  range  region  while  rehabilitating  the 
resources  to  meet  the  actual  demand.  This  is  a  dual  task  in 
conservation.  It  calls  for  a  program  that  includes  discontin- 
uance of  all  improper  range  practices  and  the  construction 
of  necessary  range  improvements,  backed  by  real  cooperation 
of  the  range  users.  The  results  of  the  past  6  years  indicate 
that  this  is  a  successful  approach  to  the  desired  goal.  In 
dealing  with  the  range  and  all  its  varied  conditions  the  Graz- 
ing Service  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  people  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  the  products  of  the  range.  The  program 
begins  with  the  questions  how,  when,  by  whom,  and  to  what 
extent  shall  the  range  be  u.sed;  and  continues  with  the  plan- 
nmg  and  placement  of  improvements  on  the  range.  This 
program  is  developed  around  full  utilization  of  the  stockman's 
wealth  of  experience. 

The  apportionment  of  range  privileges  has  reached  the 
term -permit  stage  in  three  districts  where  temporary  1-year 
licenses  have  now  ripened  into  10-ycar  permits.  This  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  of  work  gathering  and  shifting  fac^s.  in 
which  the  advisory  boards  contributed  generously  of  their 
time  and  experience.  Recently  the  Director  of  Grazing  au- 
thorized the  issuance  of  term  permits  in  all  grazing  districts 
or  any  part  thereof  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  is 
available  and  a  substantial  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  range  users,  the  advi-sory  boards,  and  the  adminis- 
trative officials.  This  is  an  important  step  in  stabilization  of 
the  livestock  industry. 
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A  summary  of  licenses  and  permits  oijerating  In  grazing  dis-   ' 
txlcts  during  1939  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 


Summary  of 

ffraztng  ItccTisea  issued   by  the  Grazing  Service,  U.  S. 

Drpartment  of  the  Interior,  for  the  year 

1939 

sut« 

Num- 
ber of 
d»- 

Num- 
ber of 
litvnscs 

nn'i 
perniiti 

r»ttle 

Uors*>s 

She^p 

Ooata 

Total  live- 
itock 

Aiiton*    

tta 

M.M3 

12S8 

110.107 

38.342 

21.V.'i71 

CfclifornJa. 

719 

60.  an; 

3,287 

3»i«.040 

627 

43«.  Z>1 

('olorwlo 

1.8T8 

1«2.239 

\M0 

VI.<X« 

llfi 

1.  ll'J.  Hf-.l 

l<Uho     

3.M2 

l«3.nM 

M.314 

1.M1.2T6 

82 

1.  S3M.  r> 

Mooum 

1.322 

0U.SK.2 

17.S27 

750.  75S 

68 

W>«.  Hi'i 

Koa<U    

I.97S 

aB9.M3 

13.  9M 

l.Ohl.  113 

l.Mfl 

1,3*V.   4V, 

New  Mnico  -- 

l.WI 

2»).  4«2 

12.285 

528.022 

M.240 

V.'      ■■■■r) 

Ori'T'^'n   

1.4fi5 

IW.WIS 

11.  WU 

63h.H52 

. 

:  A.  :j. 

I  tah       

i,lTM 

192.335 

10.442 

^6I^»I'« 

28,720 

2,H.Sl.  4    i 

Wyoming 

1, 543 

155.367 

14.4U7 

1.501,267 

221 

1.C71.312 

ToUl... 

« 

ao.ooe 

1,573,022 

100,368  jlO.  116,322 

135.252 

11,930.964 

There  was  a  time  when  feelings  between  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen  were  very  bitter.  Old  animosities  are  now  for- 
gotten. Representatives  of  both  industries  are  now  working 
harmonioiisly  for  better  livestock  conditions  and  better  range. 

At  a  recent  advisory  board  election  in  Colorado  a  cowman 
friend  of  mine  was  defeated  for  reelection.  He  received  a 
letter  from  a  sheepman  with  whom  he  had  served  on  the 
board  for  3  years.  That  letter  is  significant  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  stockmen  in  6  years.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

It  l9  With  regret  that  I  learn  that  you  are  not  retiimed  to  the 
new  Taylor  board.  The  reason  must  be  better  known  to  those 
who  d;d  the  voting  I  regarded  you  as  the  fairest  cowman  we  had 
on  the  board.  Could  this  be  the  rea.son  for  your  defeat?  If  so. 
the  mlnda  of  the  voters  are  not  running  in  the  right  direction. 
When  those  In  power  work  for  the  welfare  of  all,  and  disregard 
the  classes  of  stock  to  be  grazed,  the  Taylor  Act  cannot  help  but 
succeed. 

I  am  gl»d  of  the  acquaintance  we  formed  while  on  the  board 
together  and  wish  you  every  success. 

The  stockmen  of  the  West  are  pulling  together.  To  me 
there  Is  no  stronger  testimony  than  this  expression  of  mutual 
coop>erative  effort. 

Fundamental  in  the  grazing-dlstrict  program  Is  a  policy 
that  will  fit  the  compkx  land-owTiership  pattern  into  work- 
able, manageable  units.  The  53  grazing  districts  cover  a 
gross  area  of  abou^  258.000,000  acres  of  which  141.000.000 
acres,  atx)Ut  55  percent,  is  public  domain.  The  remainder 
belongs  to  States,  counties,  corporations,  and  individuals,  and 
much  of  It  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  public 
domain.  Through  exchange,  agreement,  exchange  of  use, 
and  lease,  the  control  and  management  of  large  non-Federal 
areas  Is  being  consolidated  under  systematic  land-planning 
principles  of  the  grazing  service.  Unified  land  control  en- 
ables the  stockman  and  the  grazing  service  to  plan  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  In  addition  States,  counties,  and  Individuals  who 
own  such  lands  receive  an  assured  income  for  the  use  thereof. 
Rentals  and  fees  are  paid  by  the  stockmen  who  use  the  land 
under  terms  specified  in  the  agreement.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has  given  im- 
petus to  an  over-all  program  of  proper  land  use  in  the  West- 
em  States. 

Roughly  $1,000,000  in  grazing  fees  Is  collected  from  the 
Stockmen  annually.  One-fourth  of  this  amount  goes  back  to 
the  grazing  districts  to  be  used  for  purchase,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  needed  range  improvements.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  fees  paid  is  returned  to  the  States  for  expenditure 
under  the  direction  of  the  respective  State  legislatures.  Most 
of  the  States  have  passed  laws  directing  that  the  money  be 
spent  under  the  supervision  of  advisory  boards  for  range  im- 
provements, rodent  control,  reseeding.  predatory  animal  con- 
trol, and  other  essential  activities  for  the  betterment  of  range 
and  livestock  conditions  in  the  districts.  Under  this  plan  the 
varloiis  localities  receive  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
range  improvement  funds. 

The  90  C.  C.  C.  camps  assigned  to  the  Grazing  Service  have 
performed  a  tremendous  job  in  conservation.  Their  activi- 
ties range  from  fighting  grasshoppers  to  fighting  range  fires. 


All  in  all  the  combined  forces  of  husbandry  and  conservation 
have  resulted  in  accomplishments  that  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. The  enrollt-es  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  handled  their 
Jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  be  an  everlasting  credit  to  this 
Nation.  Some  of  these  boys  who  came  to  the  camps  dis- 
couraged and  bewildered  now  hold  responsible  positions  in 
both  private  and  public  employment.  The  types  of  work  that 
these  boys  perform  on  the  range  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  the  accomplishments  in  the  range  improvement  pro- 
gram of  the  Grazing  Ser\'ice  the  following  are  outstanding: 

Bridges 235 

Fences miles..  3.  104 

Reservoirs 'jhq 

Springs  developed 539 

Wells  drilled-.*. ._ 173 

Cattle  guards 350 

Corrals 259 

Truck     trails. __ ..miles..  6.530 

Stock  trails do 2.  123 

Check  dams  and  other  flood-control  structures 53.740 

Diversion    dam3 722 

Poisonous-plant    eradication acres..  354.824 

Insect-pest   control do 112   142 

Rodent    control do 9.329,633 

Selected  enrollees  make  maps,  operate  automotive  equip- 
ment, work  in  repair  shops,  examine  range,  operate  radio 
transmitters,  and  do  many  other  special  jobs  that  equip  them 
for  skilled  and  professional  woik. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive  word  from  stock- 
men expressing  how  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  In  one  way  or 
another  has  helped  to  put  the  range  and  the  livestock  industry 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

Prosperity  in  the  livestock  business  means  prosperity  in  the 
community  and  the  Nation  generally.  The  stockman  is  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  food  and  clothing  so  necessary  to 
an  abundant  life.  Range  conservation  means  that  the  worker 
in  the  industrial  center  can  rely  on  continued  production  of 
these  essential  commodities  and  that  they  will  be  available  to 
him  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  ray. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  sincerely  thank  the  thousand  or 
more  lx)ys  in  the  90  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  the  Grazing  Service 
for  the  fine,  emblematic  and  realistic  tribute  they  recently 
paid  me  by  the  pre.sentation  of  a  heavily  gold-plated  gavel.  It 
is  the  regular  sis^d  Stanley  Hammer  which  they  use  every  day 
in  the  construction  of  drift  fences,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
work  on  the  public  domain. 

I  have  been  a  memt>er  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
20  years.  Since  becoming  chairman  nearly  4  years  ago.  I 
have  received  nearly  a  hundred  gavels,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  myself,  I  want  to  express  to  all  those  hundreds 
of  donors  our  grateful  appreciation  for  these  rare  and  artis- 
tic tokens  of  good  will.  No  two  of  them  are  alike.  The  have 
come  from  nearly  everywhere  under  the  American  flag.  They 
all  have  a  real  meaning.  They  are  all  emblematic  of  some- 
thing worth  being  commemorated.  Some  have  taken  several 
months  to  assemble  the  material  and  required  the  highest 
skill  and  care  to  construct,  and  I  am  proud  to  add  the  C.  C.  C. 
boys'  contribution  to  this  marvelously  diversified,  artistic,  and 
tmique  collection. 


Eight-Hour  Day  for  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1940 


TELEGRAM     FROM     M-\RrNT:     BRANCH     OP     THE     COOKS     AND 
STEWARDS   ASSOCIATION   OP   PORTLAND.   OREO. 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  telegram  which  I  have  received  from  the 
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Portland  branch  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Associa- 
tion.   The  telegram  follows: 

Portland,  Orzc.,  June  26.  1940. 
KOMFra  D.  Ancell. 

House  Office  BuildiTig.  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Marine  Cock.s  and  Stewards'  Association  wishes  to  acquaint 
vou  with  the  followlni?  tacts  in  relation  to  our  present  negotiations. 
The  employers  are  utilizing  the  present  war  hysteria  In  an  endeavor 
to  break  down  the  conditions  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  by 
refusing  to  complete  ncgollatlcns  in  good  faith  on  our  proposed 
agreement.  We  have  been  negotiating  for  the  past  9  months,  and 
during  that  time  were  able  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  on  many 
points  in  dLspute.  At  the  pre^^ent  time  the  union  finds  itself  In 
a  position  where  there  Is  one  basic  issue.  That  is  our  demand  for 
the  8-hour  working  day  which  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1892  We  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on  this  point.  This  agreement  terminates  on  June  30.  If  the 
present  attitude  of  the  shipowners  continues,  a  disruption  of  mari- 
time commerce  en  the  Pacific  coast  will  Inevitably  result.  The 
marine  cooks  and  stewards  want  to  prevent  this  happ)enlng  and 
sincerely  believe  this  siluatitm  can  be  avoided,  provided  the  em- 
plovers  immediately  cea.?e  using  the  war  hysteria  subterfuge  to 
evade  bona  fide  nepotlatlons.  We  are  therefore  calling  upon  you 
to  use  vour  good  offices  to  see  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  is 
amicably  contracted  at  an  early  date.  Please  Insert  this  wire  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Eddie  Lane. 
Agent,    Portland     Branch.    Marine    Cooks     and     Stewards' 
Association. 


Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  DR.  RLITH  MILLER   STEESE 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  en 
citizenship  delivered  over  radio  station  WKOK.  Sunbury.  Pa., 
June  24,  1940.  by  Dr.  Ruth  Miller  Steese.  State  legislative 
chairman,  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania: 

ctttzenship 
(By  Dr  Ruth  Miller  Steese) 
"That  old  statchou.se  bell  is  silent. 
Hushed  Is  now  its  clamorous  tongue. 
But  the  spirit  It  awakened 
Still  is  living — ever  yotmg. 
And  when'ere  we  greet  the  sunlight 
On  the  Fourth  of  each  July 
Wc  will  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 
Who.  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 
Rang  out  our  Independence. 
Wh:ch,  please  God.  shall  never  die." 
We  are  about  to  celebrate  a  national  holiday.  Independence  Day. 
wh'ch  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  July  4.  1776.  by  the  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  then  assembled  In  the  State  House  In  Philadelphia.     It 
was  on  tl»s  day.  in  the  year  1776.  that  a  great  experiment  in  self- 
government  was  btguij.     This  was  the  day  which  marked  the  birth 
of    a    Nation    dedicated    to    the    personal    and    religious    liberty    ot 
mankind. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  one  of  the  most  profound, 
one  of  the  most  serious,  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring  professions 
of  political  laith  that  ever  emanated  frcm  the  minds  of  men.  Based 
ui>on  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Creator  and  an  all-seeing  Provi- 
dence, the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  greets  us  In  the  opening 
and  IS  prayerfully  Invoked  at  the  close  of  this  document,  thus  as- 
suming the  role  uf  the  cornerstone  and  also  the  keystone  of  this 
great  temple  of  freedom,  the  sanctuary  lor  the  rights  of  mankind. 

In  the  164  vcars  since  the  first  Independence  Day,  we  have  been 
prcne  to  take" for  granted  that  the  liberties  then  obtained,  are  for- 
ever secure.  But  as  we  kok  out  upon  the  world  of  1940.  we  realize 
that  man.  with  all  his  clvllizaticn,  w.th  all  his  culture,  and  with  all 
his  freedom,  has  gradually  be.^n  surrendsrlng  these  blessings,  and 
that  his  life  has  become  one  of  regulation  and  regimentation. 
In  the  great  effort  Ui  earn  a  living  and  to  educate  the  youth,  the 
men  of  today  have  allowed  their  liberties  to  be  taken  away  from 
them 

A5  we  face  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year,  it  Is  Important  that  we 
■houid  fan'.lUartze  ourselves  with  the  events  which  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  our  democracy  and  the  recognition  of  human 


and  Individual  rlphts  We  are  living  In  a  great  ape.  In  an  era  cf 
great  achievements  and  progress,  as  well  as  In  a  time  of  great  and 
terrible  destruction  of  nations  and  civilizations.  To  be  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  today  Is  a  blessing  which  almost  all  peoples  throughout 
the  world  would'  be  glad  to  enjoy.  But  this  blessing  of  American 
citizenship  imposes  upon  us  a  responsibility  to  take  thought  of  our 
national  existence — to  try  to  find  some  way  by  which  we  can  guar- 
antee to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  a  finer  civilization,  a  greater 
opportunity  and  the  assurance  of  the  retention  of  that  priceless 
herltape — a    truly   democratic    government. 

A.S  American  citizens,  most  ol  us  are  guilty  of  one  of  two  great 
crimes  against  our  Republic — either  that  of  Indifference  or  that 
of  Ignorance.  We  received  the  opportunities  and  the  blessings  cf 
this  great  Government  of  ours  through  no  direct  elTort.s  of  our  own, 
we  accept  them  without  any  thought  and  we  hope  and  trtist  that 
we  can  transmit  them  In  the  same  way.  Eternal  vigilance  has  always 
been  the  price  of  liberty.  We  must  awaken  from  our  sleep,  put 
away  our  apathy  and  assume  our  individual  tasks  as  Individual  citi- 
zens of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said.  'God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
live  It,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It  '  The  democ- 
racy which  guarantees  to  us  our  liberty  will  not  fail  In  this  country, 
unless  you  and  I  first  fail  that  democracy.  Whether  our  country  Is 
to  go  forward  to  the  attainment  of  greater  Ideals  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  our  free  form  of  government.  We  cannot  dream 
and  achieve  visions,  if  our  minds  are  bounded  by  autcxrratlc  rules, 
our  hands  shackled  by  thr  dictates  of  force,  and  our  voices  hushed 
by  the  loss  of  personal  liberty. 

Every  good  citizen  is  thinking  of  his  country  today.  He  Is  giving 
of  his  best  to  make  democracy  live.  He  realizes  that  he  has  a  sacred 
and  solemn  duty  laid  upon  him- — a  duty  commensurate  with  his 
ability,  his  resources,  and  his  intellect.  Just  as  the  men  at  Valley 
Forge  offered  their  life's  blocd  to  establish  this  great  Nation,  we 
today  must  give — not  our  llve.s — biit  our  time  and  our  ability  and 
fulfill  every  obligati(,n  which  our  citizenship  imposes  upon  us.  As 
we  pledge  to  our  Nation  our  best  efforts,  let  us  strike  hands  with 
and  salute  the  Continental  Congress  which  on  July  4,  1776,  gave  us 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  with  them,  let  us  exclaim, 
■•With  a  grim  reliance  in  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred   honor." 


T.  V.  A. — Experiment  in  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  1,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  R.  CLARK,  O.  P. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  William  R.  Clark.  O.  P.,  on  the  subject,  T.  V.  A.— Experi- 
ment in  Democracy. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Holy  Name  Journal  of  May  1940] 
X.  V.  A — Experiment  in  Democracy — An  Eyewitness  Account  of 

THE  Government  Project  in  Which  Natl-re  Has  Been  Forced  to 

Reveal  Her  Latent  Powers  and  the  Natives  Have  Been  Given  Tiia 

QprORTUNITY  of  ENJOYING  BENEFITS  HITHERTO  DENIED  THEM 

(By  William  R.  Clark,  O.  P  ) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (T.  'V  A.)  has  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention with  the  political  leaders  of  this  country  since  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  Its  realization  was  approved  In  1933.  Even  before 
the  Government  took  a  hand  in  the  completion  of  the  project  at 
Muscle  Shoals  the  question  of  public  ownership  of  utilities  was 
debated  In  the  halls  of  the  learned.  With  the  New  Deal  came  an 
experiment  in  public  ownership  that  has  made  countless  enemies 
among  those  privately  Interested  In  ownership  of  power  and  an  even 
greater  number  of  friends  who  wanted  power  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
This  discussion  has  almost  obliterated  from  the  horizon  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  the  T.  V.  A  In  the  public  eye  there  is  only  that 
of  the  "Government  In  businesj;."  Who  ever  hears  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  soil  control,  experimental  farms,  reforestation,  fish 
hatcheries,  recreational  projects,  planned  communities,  adult  educa- 
tion, low-cost  housing,  etc  ,  etc.?  Yet  all  these  subjects  are  of  great 
Interest    to   the   T.   V.    A.    "experimenters." 

The  economic  side  of  life  often  runs  over  Into  the  social  side,  but 
It  is  quite  possible  to  study  a  social  question  without  becoming  in- 
volved In  Its  economic  entanglements.  We  are  wont  to  measure  too 
many  things  In  dollars  and  cents  the  while  we  Ignore  the  wider  and 
more  fundamental  aspects  of  life.  Thus  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
the  T.  V.  A.  have  for  the  most  part  centered  about  the  economics  of 
such  an   experiment.     The   directors,   however,  while   not  being  so 
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Impractical  aa  to  overlook  the  money  angle  have  Insisted  that  the  ■ 
social  and  humanitarian  aspects  of  ttie  experiment  are  of  greater  . 
Importance.  j 

MAN'S   INHtJMAKrrr    TO    MAN 

"Homo  homlnl  lupls."  said  the  philosopher  of  old.  Man  Is  a 
woir  to  man.  and  not  alone  In  the  Little  Red  Riding  Hord  story 
While  this  country  was  founded  upon  a  principle  of  human  equality 
and  d«'mcx:ratlc  rule,  that  principle  seems  to  have  become  sta'.e-  , 
mated  in  life  as  a  whole  and  relei{ated  to  political  speeches  The  ' 
rule  remains  dtmocrailc.  but  the  agencies  that  enforce  the  rule  have 
been  grow^lng  Into  an  absurd  and  unjust  abuse  of  that  principle  of 
fre«'dom  "Let  there  be  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  this  country 
will  become  wealthy."  The  Constitution  assured  buelnes.«  of  free- 
dom of  enterprise,  and  as  a  country  we  have  become  the  wealthiest 
In  the  world  But  this  wealth -get  ting  has  been  so  close'iy  connected 
with  the  enslavement  of  the  less  privileged  and  with  wastaRe  cf  raw 
materials  that  the  old  axiom  about  the  wolf  seems  most  applicable 
here  In  this  land  cf  plenty. 

Our  land  resourct's  have  been  squandered,  not  In  foolish  farming 
but  m  a  criminal  lack  of  foresight  Our  lumber  resource*  have  gone 
In  the  same  way  Ghost  towns  dot  the  land  as  gruesome  reminders 
cf  a  "tret-rlch-qulck"'  policy  that  cost  much  in  human  suffering. 
Floods  ravage  fertile  valleys,  because  there  Isn't  enough  flora  In  the 
hills  to  hold  the  moisture  The  w.nter  ru.shes  down  tho  slopes  taking 
with  it  tons  and  tons  of  soil  to  silt  up  the  streams  and  prevent 
navigation.  These  are  but  some  of  the  thoughts  In  back  cf  the 
gigantic  enterprises  called  the  T.  V.  A  experiment.  | 

It  would  not  be  .sufficient  merely  to  harness  the  water  power  of 
the  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries  for  the  sake  of  generating 
inexpensive  electric  power  The  dams  must  be  storage  dams,  to 
control  flow  cf  water  In  times  of  drought  as  well  as  In  times  of 
abundant  rainfall  The  dttma  must  be  navigation  auxiliaries  to 
control  shipping  along  this  Internal  waterway  And.  Incidentally. 
the  dams  have  created  recreation  facilities  undreamed  of  by  a  people 
who  hod  seen  speedb<j.^ts  and  camping  equipment  merely  In  the 
mail-order  catalogs  The  educational  work  cf  the  T.  V  A.  has  been 
principally  along  the  Imes  of  helping  people  help  themselves  They  [ 
have  been  taught  the  value  of  cooperation,  genuine  democratic  ac- 
tivity, and  community  cooperatives  have  sprung  up  all  along  the 
Tennessee  River,  from  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn  .  to  Gilbertsville.  Ky. 
T  V  A  power  is  sold  only  to  retailers,  and  one  of  these  eligible  con-  | 
sumers  is  a  cooperative  The  T.  V.  A.  Is  In  the  wholesale  business, 
not  retail. 

A  TRTTX  FEDniAL  PBOJrCT  j 

The   Government    of   these   United   States    Is   Federal,   a   general 
government  for  the  association  of  independent  and  scver'^ign  mem- 
bers called  State.«i      Each  State  has  it-s  own  govcrnmei:t      But  where 
a  project   takes   in   a   region   thut   includes  several   States    only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  piower  to  control  the  project.     With 
that  in  mind,  the  region   around  the  Tennessee  River,  which   in- 
cludes six   States,   was  designated   as   the    location   of  one   of   the    j 
greatest  experiments  yet  undertaken  by  the  Government.    The  Cor-    i 
poration  whb  created  with  authority  to  Initiate  and  pursue  business 
enterprises    more    or    less    Independent    of    congressional    consent. 
Even   In  this  the  T    V    A    was  unique      This  was  the  first   Federal    ' 
Corporotlon  endowed  with  auton(5mous  power  to  perform  Its  duties.    \ 

Perhaps  everyone  who  reads  the  dally  papers  knows  that  the 
T  V.  A.  power  system  stretches  from  KnoxviUe  to  Paducah.  each 
dam  with  its  generators  plugged  in  to  the  trunk  lines,  each  gen- 
erator helping  Its  neighbor  supply  the  dentiand  for  electric  pwwer. 
And  perhaps  everyone  who  has  heard  of  NorrU  Dam  knows  that  It 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Clinch  River,  which  empties  into  the  Tennes- 
see about  20  miles  below  Kncxville.  Norrls  Dam  Is  a  pil^  of  steel 
and  concrete  265  feet  high  anchored  Into  the  very  hills  from  which 
the  stone  was  quarried  to  build  tlie  dam.  In  back  of  the  dam  is 
Norrls  Lake,  formed  from  the  tiackwater.  72  miles  on  the  Clinch 
River  and  56  miles  on  the  Powell.  This  brought  boating  and 
bathing  to  the  valley  on  a  large  scale.  Then  in  a  pine  forest  nearby 
Ls  Norrls  Park,  a  colony  of  about  100  log  cabins  made  from  trees  in 
the  vicinity  by  the  C.  C  C  and  lighted  by  T  V.  A  power  for  the 
use  of  vacationers  Each  cabin  is  furnished  with  two  double  beds. 
linen  kitchen  with  Hot  Point  stove,  and  screened  porch.  The  rent 
Is  $15  a  week.  Late  last  summer  there  was  still  a  waiting  list  of 
those  anxious  to  rent  the  cabins.  Near  Norris  Dam  Is  the  town  of 
Norrls.  built  for  the  construction  men  and  their  families  The 
town  is  complete  with  331  family  housing  units,  post  office,  town 
center  trade  shop,  school,  and  shopping  center  Tlie  school  audi- 
torium serves  as  gymnasium,  movie  theater,  and  church.  It 
presents  a  scene  of  rural  beauty,  yet  is  modern  and  equipped  with 
conveniences  as  up  to  date  as  science  can  invent. 

COMPt-ETELT    TRANS  rORMED    SECTION 

Kncxville  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  T.  V  A.  More  than  11.000 
arc  employed  In  the  varlou.s  activities  of  the  Authority  in  tnat 
city  One  native  citizen  said  that  the  T  V.  A.  had  transformed 
Kncxville  from  a  country  town  to  a  metropolis.  From  Knoxville 
one  goes  acroes  the  Great  Smokies  to  another  project  on  the 
Hiwa&see  River  In  building  this  dam  it  was  discovered  that  dust- 
proof  stone  crushers  were  not  only  more  healthy  for  the  workers 
but  more  economical,  a  rrvelatlcn  lu  that  ir.d'osiry 

On  down  the  river  are  Chickamauga  Dam,  near  Chattanooea. 
Gunlersville  Dam.  Wheeler  and  W*ilson  Dams,  the  latter  having 
been  taken  over  by  the  T.  V  A.  to  make  agricultural  phosphate 
In  peace  time  rather  than  war-time  nitrate  for  which  It  was 
originally  intended.  Around  each  of  these  T.  V  A.  centers  are  to 
be  found  the  rural  cioperatlvcs  which  purchase  the  power  and 
r«taU  It  to  tlie  xzMiuber  customers.    Most  famous  oX  the  coopera- 


tives is  the  Alcorn  Electric  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Corinth.  Miss  This  association  has  paid  off  its  original  loan  and 
has  reduced  the  electric  rates  to  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  and  is  paying  dividends  to  its  memtx-rs.  It 
brought  rural  elcctnflcatlon  to  sharecroppers  and  farm  owners 
alike,  and  makes  possible  such  things  as  the  community  refrigera- 
tor— a  cooperative  project  enabling  farmers  to  have  fresh  meats 
all  summer  long,  rather  tlian    "Just  salt  pork  till  frost  comes  " 

At  the  Hiwassee  project,  homes  were  built  for  the  workers  and 
their  fam.lll's  at  a  cost  of  at>out  $1,000  per  four-room  unit.  Th?y 
had  all  facilule;^.  such  as  running  water  and  electricity  But  when 
the  construction  was  about  completed  and  the  workers  began  to 
move  down  the  river  to  the  Gilbertsville  project,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther use  for  the  homes  at  Hlwasse.  So.  rather  than  raze  the  houses 
and  build  new  ones  at  the  new  site,  the  houses  were  Jacked  up. 
rolled  onto  a  barge,  and  floated  down  to  the  new  location.  Here 
they  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  city 
planners,  making  another  model  T.  V.  A.  community. 

COSTS     COMPARED     WTTH     NAVAL     APPRCiPRIATIONS 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  cost  of  the  T.  V.  A.  projects  Is  as  gigantic 
as  the  dams  it  has  built.  The  project  at  Norris.  for  instance,  up  to 
Jun<'  30.  1938.  cost  $32,749,776.  This  sum  Is  about  one-fourth  less 
than  the  Navy  spent  for  new  construction  during  the  year  1933  when 
this  project  was  Inaugurated.  The  Nonis  project  represents  an 
Investment  as  great  as  three  new  battleships.  The  life  cf  a  battle- 
ship Is  about  one  peneratlcn;  Norrls  Dam  Is  expected  to  last  as  long 
as  the  hills  from  >vhlch  the  stone  was  hewn  for  its  construction.  The 
lake  behind  the  dam  might  fill  up  with  silt,  the  eneineers  sav  in 
2.500  years  But  until  that  happens,  about  80  generations  will  have 
benefited  by  this  Investment. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  answer  all  the  questions  about  the 
Tennes.see  Valley  Authority.  These  comments  represent  merely  a 
few  reflections  on  a  10-day  trip  to  the  valley  which  Included  con- 
versations with  officials  and  beneficiaries  cf  the  T.  V.  A.  Therj;  is 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Authority  among  farmers  and  rural 
people  who  have  learned  of  contour  plowing,  check-dams,  and  rota- 
tion of  crops  from  the  Authority  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
wcrkin<»  together  City  dwellers  are  happy  that  their  light  bill  is 
smaller  Vacationists  have  found  new  places  of  Interest  Outdoor 
life  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  for  the  natives  of  the  valley. 
Tourists  have  found  that  some  of  the  most  magnificent  natural 
scenery  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  what  some  have  called  Gods  Valley. 

A  moderate  estimate  has  placed  T  V.  A.'s  saving  to  the  country 
through  Hood  control  at  $115,000,000  In  1937.  when  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Mi-ssi-ssippi  River  Valleys  were  flooded,  the  T  V.  A  dams  cut 
off  much  of  the  water  that  would  have  poured  farther  and  more 
destructively  over  the  land  down  to  the  Gulf. 

While  this  might  sound  like  an  exaggerated  report,  it  is  meant 
merely  to  give  the  Impressions  of  one  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
reading  pamphlets  and  statistical  reports  of  the  T  V.  A  The 
WTlter  has  promised  himself  the  treat  of  returning  to  the  valley 
someday  when  the  mountain  laurel  is  in  bloom,  and  when  some  of 
the  projects  begun  in  this  year  will  have  reached  maturity.  But  a 
return  to  the  valley  without  the  T.  V  A  still  In  operation  would 
mean  only  a  ghastly  visit  to  a  graveyard  in  search  of  natural  beauty. 
This  experiment  .n  democracy,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  found  wanting 
in  the  high  courts  of  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  men. 


National  OId-.\ge  Assistance  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OK  WASHINTITON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESEXTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  should  adjourn  without  con- 
sideration of  a  national  old-age  as.-^istance  plan.  House  bill 
5620.  embodying  such  a  plan,  has  been  before  us  for  many 
months.  I  introduced  the  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act,  as  far  back  as  April  6.  1939.  We  have  been 
unable  to  convince  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Ccm- 
mittee  of  the  necessity  of  hearings.  Sensing  this  oppasition 
we  have  resorted  to  the  only  other  alternative  under  the 
legislative  procedure  of  the  House,  and  some  months  apo 
placed  on  the  Speaker's  de.sk  a  discharge  petition  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  bill  to  the  floor.  This  is  known  as  the 
Magnuson  discharge  petition  No.  15.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  after  a  bill  has  been  referred  to  committee,  with 
their  refusal  to  act  on  the  said  bill  within  30  days,  the  sponsor 
of  the  legislation  may  resort  to  the  so-called  discharge  peti- 
tion method.  It  is  the  only  way  a  bill  can  be  forced  out  of 
committee,  and.  fortunately  or  unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker. 
cc«nmittees  still  control  legislation  in  the  House. 
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In  order  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  by  the  discharge 
method  the  rules  require  218  signatures.  Tliis  is  a  majority 
of  the  House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  still  remain  adamant 
to  this  legislation,  and  we  have  therefore,  the  past  few 
months,  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  obtain  the  required 
number  of  names  on  the  petition. 

This  is  no  ea.'^y  matter.  Members  are  reluctant  to  lend 
themselves  to  this  extraordinary  procedure,  but  the  serious 
plight  of  the  aged  of  the  Nation  calls  for  this  departure.  Evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  this  problem  is  that  at  the  close 
of  the  legislative  day,  Saturday,  June  22,  184  Members  have 
actually  placed  their  names  on  the  Magnuson  discharge  peti- 
tion. At  kast  10  more  have  sicnified  their  intention  of  sign- 
ing. This  seeiTis  to  bo  indicative  of  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  considering  this  bill,  when  so  many  Members  of  this 
House  signify  their  feelings  about  the  matter  in  this  special 

way. 

The  movement  has  been  wholly  nonpartisan.    About  half  of   j 
the  names  on  the  petition  come  from  the  Republican  side,  j 
The  interest  is  not  sectional.     Members  from  nearly  every 
Slate  in  the  Union  are  on  the  list,  the  only  exception  being    , 
the  so-called  deep  South.    Surely  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee cannot  be  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the  legislation   1 
lacks  the  interest  or  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  cf  this  country.     Surely  on  a  matter  of  such  import  | 
this  committee,  representing  the  people  as  they  do,  should  not 
have  to  be  forced  to  place  this  bill  up  for  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  and  this  committee  have  given 
time,  thought,  and  study  to  the  present  social-security  system 
and  the  old-age  matching  plan  there  included.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  committee  is  favor- 
able to  the  retention  and  possible  enlargement  of  the  social- 
security  system,  and  that  this  thought  precludes  their  con- 
sideration of  other  national  plans. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who  believe  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  be  wholly  inadequate  in  this  regard.  There 
are  almost  190  Members  of  Congress  who  believe  there  should 
be  a  national  unified  system  of  pension  supplanting  the  act 
now  in  force.  There  are  many  others  in  the  membership  of 
this  House  not  on  the  petition  who  would  readily  vote  for  a 
system  as  embodied  in  the  so-called  Magnuson  bill.  Surely 
this  interest  within  this  body  itself  should  be  sufficient  to 
have  the  matter  considered,  even  though  members  of  the 
committee  might  be  opposed  to  the  idea.  I  am  almost  certain, 
however,  that  our  only  hope  for  consideration  is  the  obtaining 
of  the  necessary  218  names. 

Last  session  this  House  had  the  opportunity  to  cast  deci- 
sion upon  the  .'^o-called  Townsend  bill.  So  much  agitation 
was  stirred  up  throughout  the  country  by  the  proponents  of 
national  old-age  pensions  it  was  thought  best  to  have  the 
*  matter  disposed  of  one  way  or  another  by  the  House.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  precanvass  was  made  of  the 
House  Members  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  was 
pretty  common  knowledge  to  us  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
votes  to  pass  the  measure.     The  vote  was  302  against  and 

97  for. 

Although  I  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  I  do  so  agree  with  the  broad  basic  principle  and 
necessity  for  a  national  system  in  lieu  of  the  matching  plan 
that  I.  along  with  my  delegation,  voted  for  the  bill.  It  was  a 
start  in  the  right  direction. 

I  believe  the  General  Welfare  Act  embodies  the  most  intelli- 
gent approach  to  the  problem.  It  does,  however,  have  the 
same  broad  principles  embodied  in  the  Town.-end  bill.  Pro- 
ponents cf  the  WeUare  Act  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Town- 
send  supporters  and  should  not.  because  we  are  all  seeking 
the  same  objective.  I  believe  H.  R.  5620  has  some  better- 
ments as  compared  with  the  so-called  Townsend  Plan,  which 
is  now  also  called  the  General  Welfare  Act.  Because  of  this 
fact  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  pa.ss  the  House  by 
a  substantial  vote.  The  opponents  of  this  plan  and  other 
national  plans  of  old  age  pensions  in  the  House  know  this  to 
be  true.    As  one  Member  expressed  it  to  me  the  other  day, 


"We  would  be  afraid  to  bring  your  bill  out  because  it  might 

pass." 

We  are  faced,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  problem. 
We  are  sincere  in  our  belief  that  the  problem  of  the  aged  in 
this  country  is  rapidly  becoming  more  serious  and  is  one  that 
should  be  met  by  the  Congress  and  both  political  parties.-  We 
shall  continue  our  drive  to  obtain  the  necessary  signatures. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  both  the  legislation  and  this  body 
if  this  bill  could  be  considered  in  the  regular  leg!slative_way 
with  hearings  and  amendments  to  the  end  that  we  get  a  well- 
rounded  bill  covering  all  phases  of  the  problem. 

Many  of  the  Members  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
H.  R.  5620.  No  Member,  however,  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
pitiful  problem  of  the  aged  in  this  country  and  surely  all 
Members  are  interested  in  a  common-sense  pension.  The 
Gallup  poll  recently  showed  that  94  percent  of  the  people 
want  such  a  pension. 

The  bill  provides,  briefly,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  give  all  unemployed  citi^'ns  over  sixty  years 
an  honorable  Federal  annuity  6t  from  thirty,  minimum,  to 
sixty  dollars  maximum  per  month— to  be  financed  by  a  2 -per- 
cent grass  Income  tax  on  added  val'ues.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  the  product  or  things  sold  is  deducted  from  gross  in- 
come, which  prevents  the  pyramiding  of  the  tax  and  the 
building  up  of  monopoly  and  is  fair  to  those  with  a  large  turn- 
over but  small  profit.  All  pay  and  all  receive  real  social  secu- 
rity. A  deduction  of  the  first  sixty  per  month  is  allowed  out 
of  fairness  to  those  in  the  low  income  group,  so  as  not  to  tax 
purchasing  power  as  the  Social  Security  Act  now  does. 

rr    IS    A    SIMPLE,    SrNSIBI.E    NATIONAL    PENSION    ACT 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  surely  much  better,  and  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  compared  with  the  utter  lack  of  any  social  secu- 
rity prior  to  its  passage.  It  provides  for  a  matching  system 
for  old-age  pensions.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  It 
surely  has  not  solved  this  particular  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  now  will  pay  half  of  the  pension 
granted  in  any  State  up  to  $20  per  month.    The  result  is  that 
wc  have  48  different  systems.    Some  State  old-age  assistance 
laws  are  good  and  some  are  bad.    The  cost  of  administration 
is  high,  thereby  using  much  of  the  money  that  should  go  to 
those  in  want.    Every  time  there  is  a  change  of  State  admin- 
istration, politics  are  played  with  the  misery  of  these  people. 
Restrictions  and  qualifications  in  State  laws  deprive  many 
citizens  of  the  pension.    Some  States  pay  as  low  as  $8  a  month 
and  that  to  very  few.     Confusion  has  arisen.     Demagogues 
feed  on  this  confusion  and  the  people  of  this  country  know 
the  trouble  we  have  had  in  many  communities,  politically  and 
otherwise,  with  the  "pied  pipers"  of  crackpot  pension  schemes 
playing  upon  the  plight  of  aged  American  citizens.     It  has 
been  a  cruel  thing  the  way  that  their  enthusiasm  has  been 
aroused  with  promises  that  these  demagogues  know  never  can 
be  fulfilled.    I  could  go  into  detail  for  hours  upon  the  diffi- 
culty, complexity,  and  injustice  heaped  upon  the  elderly  peo- 
ple because  of  the  very  nature  of  this  administration  of  the 
various  pension  laws.    There  Is  only  one  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, one  answer  that  will  do  away  with  all  the  crackpot 
schemes,  the  politics,  the  maladministration,  and  the  injus- 
tice, and  that  is  a  uniform  national  common-sense  plan  that 
would  apply  to  all  citizens  in  all  States  alike. 

We  have  long  since  committed  ourselves  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  old-age  pensions.  That  being  done,  why  not  go  at  the 
thing  in  a  sensible  way?  The  Social  Security  Act  may  be  aU 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  favors  65-year-old  workers  who 
have  had  steady  jobs,  aliens  are  not  barred,  a  1-day-old  child 
is  eligible,  and  temporary  pensions  are  granted  upon  loss  of 
position  at  any  age.  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  are  not  included  in  its  benefits?  Millions 
of  people  who  helped  build  up  the  country  who  have  paid 
taxes  for  many  years  and  since  the  depression  have  been 
unable  to  find  work  because  of  their  age.  Even  if  we  came 
'  back  to  a  boom  period  in  this  country,  these  miUions  could  not 
get  back  into  industry.  I  ask  any  Member  of  this  body  over 
,  45  or  50  years  of  age  to  go  out  and  try  to  find  a  Job  in  industry. 
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They  will  not  hire  you.  Medical  science  on  one  hand  has  ' 
lengthened  the  span  of  lile,  while  technological  advances  on 
the  other  hand  have  shortened  the  span  of  man's  usefulness 
to  industry.  The  breach  is  becoming  wider,  and  as  it  widens  \ 
this  problem  becomes  greater.  This  group  of  people  must  be 
taken  care  of  as  a  group.  Under  the  present  Social  Security 
Act.  there  is  merely  a  favored  group  that  are  subsidized. 
Surely  we  cannot  be  so  blind  as  to  not  see  the  problem. 

There  Is  no  certainty  under  present  laws.  State  and  Na- 
tional, for  an  aged  person,  and  the  haunting  fear  of  misery 
and  poverty  is  doing  much  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
Nation.  A  national  unified  system  would  do  away  with  that. 
The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  no  one  objects  paying  a 
tax  if  he  knows  It  is  going  for  the  support  of  our  elderly 
citizens.  Even  ancient  tribal  custom  carried  out  the  same 
form  of  tribute.  The  odd  thing  here,  in  the  House,  is  that 
most  of  the  younger  Members  of  this  Ixxiy  not  only  recognize 
the  problem  but  want  to  do  something  alxjut  it.  whereas  the 
opposition  seems  to  come  from  the  older  Members.  We 
younger  Members  know  that  this  matter  will  plague  us  until 
something  is  done  about  It. 

The  adoption  of  H.  R.  5620,  Instead  of  being  harmful  to 
the  social-security  plan,  would  be  definitely  beneficial  be- 
cause it  would  take  care  of  that  phase  of  national  social 
sectirlty.  Surely  there  is  no  Member  of  Congress  who  can 
say  that  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  State  systems  or 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  fully  meets  the  problem. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  regarding  national 
defense.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy.  We  bltb  all  sincere  in 
that  duty  and  international  events  have  made  it  necessary 
that  we  biUld  up  those  defenses.  The  Members  of  Congress 
know  how  active  I.  personally,  have  been  in  this  matter. 
But  hand  in  hand  with  this  goes  our  domestic  problems  and, 
after  all.  America's  first  line  of  defense  is  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people — people  that  are  taken  care  of  adequately 
and  In  keeping  with  the  resources  and  the  plenty  this  Nation 
can  provide. 

These  "isms"  we  hear  so  much  about  can  only  take  hold 
where  there  is  poverty,  want,  and  discontent.  We  accom- 
plish the  preservation  of  our  democracy  and  the  stamping 
out  of  those  "isms"  we  fear  more  surely  by  meeting  such 
problems  as  the  pSlight  of  the  elderly  citizens  of  this  country 
than  any  other  way  I  know  of.  There  should  be  no  dimin- 
ishing or  diversion  of  this  effort  because  of  International 
events. 

The  old  people  of  today  are  not  the  forgotten  people  of 
America,  but  surely  they  have  been  the  most  klcked-around 
people  politically.    It  Is  time  we  put  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  payment  to.  and  the  expendi- 
ture by,  in  business  and  trade,  the  elderly  people  will  pre- 
vent inflation  because  of  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  to 
circulation  of  money.  Present  freezing  of  resources  is  bound 
to  result  in  inflation. 

After  all.  the  matter  is  almost  fundamental.  Briefly,  you 
create  prosperity  and  a  continuing  prosperity.  You  let  every 
man  and  woman  In  the  United  States  retire  from  work  at  a 
reasonable  age  on  an  adequate  pension.  By  that  you  create 
a  special  class  of  consumers,  and  the  simple  remedy  is  bound 
to  follow.  You  need  not  have  to  force  these  people  to  spend 
the  money.  Most  of  them  will  find  it  Just  adequate  to  live  on. 
to  be  supplemented  to  some  things  they  have  already  worked 
hard  to  acquire. 

Of  course,  we  need  not  feel  that  our  activity  on  the  Mag- 
nuson  bin  has  been  wholly  to  no  avail.  The  famous  political 
writer.  Walter  Davenport,  writing  for  Collier's  magazine,  says 
this,  among  other  things,  of  the  Magnuson  bill : 

It  is  causing  the  Wliite  Houw  more  concern  than  any  member  of 
Its  numerous  family.  It  has  forced  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
draft  lit>eraIUU.ng  amendments  to  the  Socua  Security  Act. 

You  will  recall  that  we  amended  the  Social  Security  Act 
last  session  from  Government  contribution  of  $15  per  month 
to  $20  per  month  to  the  States,  making  it  possible,  if  the  State 
will  set  up  systenM.  for  an  elderly  citizen  to  get  $40  per  month 
maximum.  That  Is  at  least  something,  but  if.  as  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  State  can  produce  only  $2.03  per  pensioner,  the 


Govenunent  contributes  only  $2.03.  it  is  worth  little.  Even  In 
Mississippi  this  is  not  a  living  income,  and  nobody  can  prove 
that  it  is. 

Such  is  the  trouble  with  the  State  systems.  In  2  4  years 
about  1,800,000  elderly  Americans  have  received  about  $375.- 
000,000  from  Washington.  There  are  millions  of  other  elderly 
people  who  have  received  nothing.  The  figure  1,800.000  is 
indicative  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system,  reaching 
only  a  special  few.  Under  that  set-up  the  average  should  be, 
for  this  special  few.  about  $20  per  pensioner,  but  facts  from 
the  States  will  show  that  only  one  State — California — pays 
to  that  special  few  anywhere  near  that  amount.  New  Mexico 
contributes  no  more  than  $3.50.  In  15  States  the  pension  is 
lamentably  small.  Administration  costs  necessary  with  48 
complex  systems  eat  up  anywhere  from  8  to  42  percent  of  the 
amoiuit  available. 

Tlie  fundamental  vice  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  that 
it  levels  a  treble  tax  on  pay  rolls.  Taxing  pay  rolls  by  taking 
money  out  of  purchasing  power  retards  recovery.  I  can 
appreciate  that  there  are  many  schools  of  thought  relative 
to  the  taxation  feature  of  any  type  of  social  security  for  the 
aged.  No  one  tax  plan  is  letter  perfect.  It  is  bound  to  have 
some  flaws,  but  we  can  base  our  tax  plan  by  following  some 
fundamental  rules,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  statutory 
goal  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  a  9-percent  pay-roll  tax 
will  plunge  us  deeper  into  the  mire  of  depression.  What  we 
need  is  fewer  taxes  on  pay  rolls. 

The  Welfare  Act  tax  on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Nation  would  aid  recovery  if  based  en  business  volume.  It 
would  be  a  tax  to  bring  greater  volume.  Businessmen  gen- 
erally are  \villing  to  allow  a  2-percent  discount  for  cash  turn- 
over, and  the  2-percent  tax  on  business  volume  would  t)e 
based  upon  ability  to  pay.  No  one  would  be  asked  to  pay 
unless  he  had  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The  plan  is  there- 
fore "pay  as  you  go."  No  one  can  deny  the  logic  of  that. 
Whatever  he  would  pay  would  be  saved  by  a  cutting  down  of 
other  taxes,  for  the  2-percent  gross  income  tax  has  a  hun- 
dred-dollar exemption  and  deductions  for  pay  rolls,  taxes, 
and  interest  on  debts,  and  is  a  replacement  tax. 

I  merely  point  out  these  things.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
seems  to  me,  realizing  there  will  be  much  argument  over  tax 
basis  for  a  national  system,  some  of  my  tlioughts  on  this 
matter  and  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  approach, 
even  though  there  should  be  some  diflflculty  relative  to  the 
tax  base,  it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  welded  and  worked  into 
shape  as  the  plan  advances. 

What  is  more  important  is  the  dire  necessity  for  some  sort 
of  national  old-age  pension  system.  The  problem  is  becoming 
worse.  I  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  fine,  elderly  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  special  class  hereto- 
fore mentioned.  They  are  caught  in  the  cumbersomentiss 
and  complexities  of  370.000  county  systems  and  48  State 
systems. 

Just  let  me  quote  one  such  letter: 

Seattli,  Wash..  AprU  30,  J939. 

Dkax  Mk.  Magnitsson:  I  have  Just  learned  that  our  rent  Is  to  be 
cut  In  half,  and  some  are  to  be  cut  off  entirely,  which  means  be 
turned  out  In  the  street. 

Since  my  dear  husband  has  passed  on  I  have  been  obliged  to  exist 
on  §5.60  per  month  of  late  for  groceries,  and  In  a  cheap  room  at 
$9  per  month,  and  our  landladies  can't  keep  us  if  we  cant  pay. 
Anyway  we  do  not  get  paid  montlily  for  the  rent,  only  by  voucher 
and  she  has  to  wait  for  S  months  before  she  can  get  one  cashed, 
and  now  to  cut  us  half,  or  off  entirely,  is  appalling  In  this  United 
States  of  America  So  I  am  asking  you  to  do  all  ycu  can  to  pass 
the  best  National  Old  Age  Pension  that  can  be  passed  and  save  us 
from  the  streets,  as  we  elderly  citizens  cannot  get  work  to  help 
ourselves,  hence  we  are  helpless. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Now,  that  letter  is  typical.  These  old  folks  get  all  mixed 
up  with  W.  P.  A.  regulations.  State  welfare  acts,  coimties 
whose  warrants  are  not  cashable,  professional  social  welfare 
workers  and  snoopers  until  they  hardly  know  which  way 
to  turn. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  put  an  end  to  this?  The  bill  would 
abolish  direct  relief  to  able-bodied  young  and  middle-aged 
people  on  the  dole  in  the  productive  period  of  their  lives.  The 
money  that  the  elderly  people  use  under  this  pension  wiil 
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create  new  employment  and  the  retirement  of  elderly  people  ; 
In  many  cases  would  make  way  for  the  young  people  coming,   j 
It  would  bring  in  under  social  security  the  following  groups   , 
not  now  covered— and  these  exemptions  are  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  my  complaint   against  the  present   system— the  | 
farmers,   farm  laborers,  domestics,  casual   liborers.   house-   j 
wives,  professional  men  and  women,  business  men  and  women. 
the  unemployed— whose  plight,  if  they  are  elderly,  is  pitifiU 
In  this  land  of  plenty— and  all  those  over  60  now  barred  from 
social  security  because  they  cannot  buy  the  annuity  policies 
the  Government  is  selling. 

The  means  test,  pauper's  oath,  and  investigation  by  pro- 
fessional snoopers  would  be  eliminated  and  social  security 
would  be  made  dependent  upon  age.  citizenship,  and  retire- 
ment. Sweden,  probably  the  most  experienced  of  all  coun- 
tries with  old-ape  assistance  laws,  long  apo  abolished  the 
qualification  lest.  Look  at  our  administration  costs  in  the 
various  Slates.  These  qualifiers  are  taking  the  money  for 
embarrassing  our  elderly  citizens  that  should  go  into  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  themselves.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  cost  of  qualifying  amounts  to  10  times  over  the  cost  of 
some  so-called  chiselers  who  might  take  the  pension  not 
needing  it.  They  would  be  few,  but  with  the  abolition  of  the 
qualifyine  phase  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the  humiliation 
and  embarra-ssment  now  heaped  upon  the  elderly  people  who 
must  go  through  a  virtual  third  degree  in  most  all  of  these 
States  before  they  can  get  a  measly  pension. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  does  not  take  care  of  those  whose  reserves  have  been 
completely  wiped  out  by  two  depressions. 

Another  angle  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  young  people. 
It  is  often  unfair  to  ask  them  that  they  remain  unmarried 
in  order  to  support  their  parents.  This  is  especially  true 
when  we  consider  the  resources  and  plenty  of  the  Nation 
itself.  These  things  destroy  the  home.  The  home  is  the 
basis  of  our  civilization,  and  we  cannot  survive  if  we  become 
a  nation  of  "boarding  houses." 

Why.  even  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized not  only  the  problem  but  the  principle  that  giving  aid 
to  the  aged  would  be  "conducive  to  the  general  welfare."  As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  plan  would  fit  into  our  industrial 
and  political  system.  Surely  it  would  help  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  help  end  "isms."  It  is  not  crackpot. 
It  is  consistent  with  common  sense. 

Surely  v.e  are  far  behind  other  nations  in  the  matter  of 
econcmic  security  for  elders.  Something  is  wrong  with  us 
when  we  consider  that  the  United  States  constitutes  12  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  and  owns  42  percent  of  the 
world's  wealth.  Pensions  are  paid  in  many  other  countries 
having  the  other  88  porcent  of  the  world's  population  and 
only  the  other  half  of  the  wealth. 

Surely  there  is  something  to  be  corrected  when  I  get  letters 
such  as  this: 

I  am  a  widow.  €9  years  old.     Have  lived  In  the  State  17  years. 
Was    born    of    American    parents    In    Maine    and    have    worked    ai^d 
supported  myself  for  years,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  when  my  health 
failed  and  made  U  impossible  for  me  to  work      I  applied  for  the 
old-age  pension  wh(Mi  it  became  a  State  law,  and  after  trying  for 
a  year  I  received  a  pension  of  $20  per  month  for  a   year  and   4 
months      At  the  end  of  that  time  an  Investigator  called  and  to.d 
me  mv  pension  would  bo  cut      Instead,  the  pension  stopped  alto- 
gether     I  am  entirely  dependent  on  my  son-in-law.  as  I  own  no 
prorerty   and    have   no    income   or   savings.     I    have    only    the   one 
daughter      Th:s  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my  letter  to  you^    Mr^ 
Macnvson.  I  don-l   know  what  to  do.     My  son-in-law   is   a   barber 
and  works  on  commission.     His  wages  amount  to  $24  or  «^5  per 
week.     He  supports  four  adults  on  this— himself,  wfe.  daughter, 
and   me      He    has   debts,    incurred    mostly   tbrouRh    lUness   lii   the 
lamilv    but  owns  hU  home,  which  has  a  nece.'-sary  amount  of  up- 
keen  '   When  I  apply  for  mv  pension  I  am  told  that  my  son-in-law 
must  support   me  and  that  his  wages  are  sufficient   so  ^o  da^" 
spite  of  Vhe  fact  that  one  of  the  employees  at  ^^^  P^'^^\°"  J^V,"!^^ 
admitted  to  my  daughter  that  the  budget  upon  wh  ch  ^^^V  based 
this  opinion   w-as   not   workable   unless  a   faniUy   fell    far   below   a 
decent    living    standard.     My    granddaughter    has    worked    her    vay 
through    school,    but    seems   at    present    too    young    to    g.t    f  JP^^ 
When  she  gets  a  Job  she  cannot  add  much  to  the  family  income 
except  to  take  cari  of  herself.     Here  Is  what  I  cani.ot  understaiid^ 
Mavbe  I  am   getting  childish.     I   know  personally  where   Pensions 
arc"  bein-  paid      I  am  desperate.     Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  done? 
My    fannly    Is   growing    bitter.    My    son-in-law    wonders    why    we 


should  bother  to  go  to  the  polls,  why  we  should  struggle  to  be 
decent  citizens,  why  he  should  work  at  all.  The  family  Is  wlUlng 
enough  to  share  with  me  and  care  for  me,  but  the  point  Is.  Why 
should  they  have  to  when  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  everything 
available  and  others  seem  to  be  getting  pensions?  What  Is  the 
difference?  We  are  Democrats.  Does  that  make  a  difference?  We 
are  of  old  American  stock.  Does  that  make  a  difference?  We  are 
Christians  Perhaps  that  makes  a  difference.  We  are  respecta- 
ble and  law  abiding.  Does  that  matter?  Please  believe  I  am 
m  no  sense  writing  you  Just  to  whine  or  because  I  expect  you 
to  be  responsible  personally.  There  Is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
I  am  unable  to  go  personally  to  see  about  my  pension,  but  my 
daughter  has  spent  hours  at  the  bureau  waiting  for  Interview.  She 
says,  "It  seems  all  so  complicated,  and  so  forth." 

This  is  again  typical  of  the  complexities  involved  in  State , 
administrations. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  plan  would  be  to  tax  one 
large  class  to  benefit  a  smaller  class,  and  therefore  shy  away 
from  it.  However,  the  real  aim  of  all  this  type  of  legislation 
is  to  be  beneficial  to  every  class  and  every  kind  of  business. 

Our  elderly  people  have  given  their  best  years  to  make 
whatever  contribution  they  were  capable  of  to  the  American 
scheme  of  life.  Now  they  are  past  physical  prime  and  consti- 
tute a  labor  surplus,  a  factor  intensifying  the  problem  of 
finding  jobs  for  younger  Americans.  We  are  cognizant,  surely, 
of  those  terrifying  twilight  years  of  half-living.  Legislation 
of  this  type  is  simply  an  effort  to  carry  out  a  Christian  duty 
of  the  American  people. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  who 
does  not  in  his  heart  desire  to  provide  dignity  and  security 
for  retired  workers  past  60  years  of  age.  I  assume  there  is 
only  one  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Members,  and  that  is. 
Can  it  be  done  in  justice  to  the  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation and  without  injury  to  our  general  economy? 

I  have  said  that  I  a.ssume  the  problem  is  obvious,  and  \^nth- 
out  being  boresome,  but  because  these  facts  must  be  reiterated, 
let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  problem  in  cold  figures.  Only 
3  percent  of  our  population  earn  an  average  income  in  their 
productive  years  of  over  $225  per  month.  Social -security 
research  has  determined  that  but  5  percent  of  American 
citizens  past  60  have  any  reserve.  That  group  is  becoming 
increasingly  large. 

I  again  command  your  attention  to  the  Discharge  Petition 
15.  These  people  have  been  patient  long  enough.  I  am  sure 
they  will  have  something  to  say  about  it  this  fall  at  the  polls. 
The  State  systems  are  becoming  more  and  more  entangled. 
The  group  of  recipients  under  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
is  not  expanding.  The  numbers  of  those  in  need  outside  this 
pall  is  increasing.  The  whole  problem  is  not  only  a  sore  spot 
in  our  economy  but  in  cur  plain  political  duty.  There  are  but 
a  few  days  left.  Help  me  to  get  H.  R.  5620  on  the  floor  and  do 
your  part  to  help  our  aged  citizens. 


Why  Additional  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration Funds  Are  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


A 


OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 

Mr.  HARRI>:GT0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  exports  of  farm 
products  for  the  last  10  years  have  averaged  nearly  $800.- 
000  000  a  year.  That  entire  market  is  now  threatened  by 
war  and  American  agriculture  will  f^ce  a  real  crisis  by 
harvest  time.  . 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  avail- 
able to  it  for  this  fiscal  year  $205,000,000  for  the  removal  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  For  next  fiscal  year  it  will  have  $187.- 
000,000  for  the  same  purpose  if  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  is  pa.s.sed  as  it  now  stands. 

Since  the  Congress  considered  the  addition  of  $85,000,000  to 
30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts,  the  international  situation 
has  become  increasingly  acute.    By  way  of  indicating  the 


1  : 
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Internal  dislocations  which  would  result  from  the  loss  of 
export  outlets,  the  following  figures  are  submitted: 

1  Forty-nve  percent  of  the  prune  crop  is  normally  exported. 

2  Pifty  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  *s  normally  exported. 

3.  Fifty    percent    of    cnxr    Hue-cured    tobacco    crop    Is    normally 

exported.  ,.  .    . 

4  Thirty  percent  of  the  raisin  crop  Is  normally  exported 

5  Forty-five  percent  of  our  winter  pears  are  normally  exported. 

6  Ten  percent  of  our  apple  crop  is  normally  exported. 

7  Prior  to  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  lard  went  Into  exports.     Stocks  at  present  are  extremely  heavy. 

Somewhat  lesser  percentages  of  California  barley,  of  corn, 
walnuts,  pecans,  and  citrus  fruits  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  export  markets.  The  loss  of  these  export  outlets  can 
easily  break  the  price  structure  on  the  entire  domestic  crop 
in  many  cases.  The  loss  of  export  markets  for  wheat  nor- 
mally would  be  very  serious,  but  because  of  drought  In  the 
Winter  Wheat  Belt  this  season  the  situation  Is  not  apt  to 
be  too  critical  for  this  coming  crop  year. 

Should  the  war  come  to  an  abrupt  termination,  with  a  con- 
sequent lessening  of  industrial  acltvity  in  this  country,  serious 
surplus  situations  would  arise  In  connection  with  crops  pro- 
duced primarily  for  domestic  consumption,  because  of  cur- 
tailed buying  power  In  our  cities. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  difficulties,  crop  by  crop, 
which  such  a  situation  would  present,  but  the  price  structure 
would  be  threatened  for  dairy  products,  poultry  products, 
meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

During  the  next  few  years  world  events  probably  will  force 
us  to  turn  more  and  more  toward  various  programs  to  in- 
crease domestic  consumption.  This  year  we  made  available 
100.000  bales  of  cotton,  with  ticking  to  match,  for  our  s^lf- 
help  mattress  program.  Five  or  six  times  that  amount  of 
cotton  could  be  used  for  this  worthy  work. 

Three  million  school  children  this  year  got  their  noonday 
lunches  free — made  In  whole  or  in  part  from  surplus  food*. 
About  9.000.000  children  in  our  low-income  areas  are  eligible 
to  get  free  lunches.  Every  one  of  these  undernourished 
youngsters  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  eat  the  surplus  as  a 
matiter  of  national  health  defense. 

Four  million  persons  will  be  taking  part  in  the  food-stamp 
plan  by  late  summer — over  20.000,000  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate. They  need  that  extra  2 '  ^ -cents  worth  of  surplvis  foods. 
a  meal  for  a  minimum  diet.  Over  1.000  conununlUcs  have 
asked  for  the  food-stamp  plan  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
reach  over  150  with  funds  now  available. 

Two-thirds  of  our  families  have  to  get  along  on  an  average 
cash  income  of  $69  a  month.  They  cannot  buy  enough  to 
give  the  wheels  of  industry  more  than  a  turn  or  two.  Their 
unsatisfied  wants  offer  oUr  farmers  and  businessmen  the 
greatest  market  that  has  ever  challenged  them.  If  we  cannot 
sell  our  farm  surpluses  abroad,  we  have  got  to  widen  our 
domestic  markets.  It  makes  sense  to  develop  those  markets, 
so  as  to  use  the  surpluses  that  nature  has  given  us. 


How  Will  the  National  Conventions  Treat  the  War 

Issue? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  submit  for  the  Rccord  an  address  I  delivered 
over  the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Wednesday  evening.  May  IS: 


AKWOUNCia  Both  major  political  parties  are  expected  to  devote 
much  time  and  thought  to  their  foreign-policy  planks  during  their 

'^^fo^tght  ThT  Hono^ble  Loms  Lr^.ow  Democratic  Member  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  from  Indiana^  ^rt">ff%;^^<;^un- 
tlon-   -How  Will  the  National  Conventions  Treat  the  War  Issue? 

ReoreeenUllve  Ludlowt  Is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Ludlow  amendment  which  would  call  for  a  national  referendum 
before  the  United  States  could  enter  war  overseas. 

Representative  Lxjdlow  ^  _4.w  « „ 

Mr  LUDU3W  With  Europe  and  the  Orient  aflame,  and  with  forces 
unleashed  which  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  wrrld,  a  burning 
question  confronts  every  one  of  us  tonight.  It  Is.  What  shall  we  do 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war? 

We  should  profoundly  think  and  reverently  pray  over  this  ques- 
tion realizing  as  we  must.  If  we  can  read  the  portents  of  the  times 
1  and' if  we  have  studied  the  trends  of  history,  that  If  we  become 
I  Involved  In  this  maelstrom  of  war  that  is  sucking  Into  its  vortex 
most  of  the  com- tries  of  the  world  It  will  mean  a  black-out  of  our 
'  own  democracy,  the  enthronement  of  a  dictator  In  the  United 
'  States  the  loss  of  an  Incalculable  number  of  precious  lives,  and  a 
I  last  lingering  surrender  of  the  liberty  that  was  handed  down  to  us 
!  as  a  prlcele.ss  heritage  from  our  forefathers,  who  fuught  and  died 
I    that  we  might  be  free 

1       In  deepest  humility,  let  lis  ponder  over  the  tremendous  import 

I    of  the  Issues  Involved  while  we  seek  by  appropriate  thoughts  and 

I    acts  to  measure  up  In  this  crisis  to  the  full  stature  of  men   and 

women  and  to  prove  our  love  and  loyalty  to  our  country  and  our 

God.  .   ^ 

To  the  great  assize  let  all  come? — all — for  the  decisions  and  Jucg- 
ments  we  shall  have  to  make  within  the  next  year  will  Involve  the 
well-being,  happiness,  and  independence  of  130.000.000  people,  and 
everyone  Is  entitled  to  have  his  say;  and  let  no  one  be  heard  to 
challenge  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  any  other  one.  With  the 
darkness  of  night  beginning  to  envelop  the  woi-ld,  we.  In  our  great 
American  commonwealth,  which  is  about  the  last  refuge  of  free- 
dom, should  be  as  one  family,  with  comnrjon  Interests,  hopes,  and 
aspirations,  and  It  (loe<  not  lie  In  the  mouth  of  anyone  to  Impeach 
the  sincerity  of  any  other.  No  man  nor  any  set  of  men  has  any 
monopoly  on  patriotism. 

Within  the  next  year  titanic  forces  will  be  In  operation  to  drag 
us  into  the  war.  To  counteract  these  forces  and  to  Insure  our 
immunization  from  involvement  we  must  begin  to  build  fcr  peace. 
We  are  treading  now  very  much  the  same  road  we  traveled  before 
we  entered  the  war  In  1917  The  propasranda  mills  are  grinding  a 
familiar  grist,  scaring  us  half  to  death  with  doleful  warnings  that  we 
must  enter  the  war  "to  .save  democracy"  but  always  failing  to  tell 
us  that  If  we  do  we  will  lose  our  own  priceless  democracy  at  heme. 
Then.  too.  Just  as  in  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the  World  War, 
we  are  permitting  our.selves  to  become  the  beneficiaries  of  a  vast 
allied  war  trade  which,  unless  1  am  mistaken,  will  before  long  bo 
pulling  us  Into  the  conflict  with  the  strength  of  a  million  haw.sers. 
When  the  Allies"  cash  runs  out  and  they  can  no  longer  pay  on  the 
barrel  head  there  will  be  a  demand  for  credits  to  the  end  that  their 
war  orders  may  be  filled  In  our  factories  and  our  men  employed,  and 
I  fear  that  the  last  sad  chapter  will  be  the  sending  c^  our  soldier* 
overseas  to  protect  our  stake  In  the  war.  r 

That  brings  me  to  my  main  theme.  'How  will  the  national  politi- 
cal conventions  this  year  treat  the  war  Issue'"  Knowing  the  poli- 
ticians as  I  do.  I  would  predict  that  if  the  people  demand  a  forth- 
right peace  plark  In  the  national  platforms  this  year,  they  will  get 
it.  but  If  they  do  not  so  demand  and  insist,  the  politicians  will 
piissj-foot  and  dodge  and  give  them  a  fake  peace  plank  of  glittering 
prnpralltles  that  will  pound  well  and  mean  exactly  nothing  If  the 
public  sentiment  of  America  will  become  aroused  and  make  Itself 
felt  in  a  great  swelling  tide  at  the  Republican  national  convention 
at  Philadelphia  next  month  and  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  month  after  next.  It  can  force  the  adoption  of  a 
genuine  peace  plank  that  will  keep  us  out  of  w.ar  I  have  propcsed 
such  a  plank  for  both  of  the  national  political  platforms,  as  follows: 
"Resolved.  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before  decla- 
ration of  war.  except  In  the  case  of  invasion  of  the  United  States  or 
some  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  internal  rebt  Uion." 
The  adoption  of  that  plank  by  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
would  buttress  the  United  States  against  the  forces  which  most  cer- 
tainly will  be  hammering  at  the  doors  of  America  and  dragging  us 
to  the  edge  of  war  next  year,  if  not  sooner.  It  would  deflniuly  serve 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  remain  at  peace  with  the  world 
unless  our  country  Is  attacked  or  invaded  or  unless  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Is  violated.  It  would  serve  notice  to  the  world  that  America, 
adhering  to  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  JefTerson.  intend.-  to 
stay  out  of  Europe  and  that  Europe  mui-t  stay  out  of  the  Western 
Heml.sphere.  Such  a  notice  would  clarify  the  atmosphere  and 
stabilize  the  peace  of  America 

What  would  this  proposed  plank  mean'  It  would  mean  that 
when  It  comes  to  deciding  whether  our  boys  shall  be  sent  over- 
seas into  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  wars,  which  are  not  of  our 
making  and  for  which  we  are  in  no  degree  respon'^lble.  those  who 
have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear  the  awful 
burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  It.  It  would  mean.  too.  that  our  boys  of  conscription  age 
would  have  »  right  to  vote  on  participation  In  foreign  wars  A 
boy    who    Is    subject    to    conscription    certainly    abould    have    the 
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nme  right  as  his  elders  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  his  body  shall 
be  shot  or  blown  to  bits  or  rammed  through  with  a  bayonet  in 
some  foreign  land.  My  proposal  would  mean,  too,  that  woinen 
would  have  their  first  opportunlti  to  make  their  Influence  felt 
m  respect  to  taking  part  In  foreign  war«.  u  they  would  have  the 
eame  right  as  men  to  vote  In  a  referendum  on  overseas  war.  And 
why  should  women  not  have  that  right?  Women  go  down  Into 
the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  Into  the  world. 
Whv  should  they  not  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  their 
flesh  and  blood  shall  be  huried  Into  the  heU  of  a  foreign  conflict? 
In  the  present  Congress  only  7  of  the  681  Members  are  women. 
BO  Tou  see  how  pathetically  Impotent  Is  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  women  to  express  whatever  naay  be  women's  viewpoint  on  any 
nartlcular  war  proposal.  A»  long  as  the  war-declaring  power 
J^cmalns  vested  In  Congress  women  will  be  out  of  the  picture  as 
far  as  having  anything  to  do  with  making  war  Is  concerned. 
They  fximlsh  the  cannon  fodder.  It  \a  true,  and  they  ought  to  rise 
and  demand  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  sacrificing  their  boys  In  wars 

hell  overseas.  ^  ,....* 

At  present   although  we  boast  that  we  are  a  democracy.  It  Is  not 
the  people  who  decide  whether  our  boys  are  to  be  sent   Into  the 
Bharnbles  of  foreign   wars,  but  a  lltUe  group  In   Washington.  ^1 
immune  from  military  service      War  may  now  be  declared  by  267 
Members  of   Congress,    a    bare    majority   of   both   bodies,   who    are 
always  in  every  international  crisis  slngtilarly  swayed  and   influ- 
enced by  one  other  Individual,  that  Individual  being  whoever  hap- 
pens at  any  given  time  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Why    should    a    little    handful    of    men.    an    infinitesimal    fraction 
compared  with  the  whole  population,  have  authority  to  plunge  an 
entire    nation    into    an    overseas    war?     Under    my    constitutional 
amendment  amgress  would  continue  to  have  the  power  to  declare    ] 
war  if  the  United  States  or  any  country  imder  the  coverage  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Is  attacked  or  Invaded,  but  the  people  would  have    , 
the   right   to  say    whether   we   sUaU    send   our   soldiers   overseas   to 
fight   in  foreign  wars.     The  plank   I  propose   is   In   practically  the 
ttine  language  as  the  resolution   adopted  unanimously  and   with 
tremendous  enthusiasm    bv   the   Young  Democrats    of   America   at    | 
their  1937  national  convention  In  Indianapolis  with  James  Roose-    | 
velt  presiding      So  It  has.  to  start  with,  the  sympathetic  interest  of    I 
6  000  000  young  Democrats.     My  proposed  plank  would  not  Inter- 
Xere  with  our  national  defense  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  for  if 
there  Is  an  attack  on  the  United  State*  or  some  other  country  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  referendum  would  not  apply.     I  per-    ; 
sonallv  believe  In  the  strongest  defense  measures  and  I  think  that 
a  combination  of  adequate  national  defense  and  a  referendum  on 
foreign  wars  would  be  the  very  best  peace  Instirance  this  country 
could  possibly  have. 

I  predict  that  11  both  national  conventions  will  adopt  this  plank 
declaring  that  the  people  shall  have  the  last  say  on  entering  foreign 
wars  there  will  be  no  danger  that  we  will  be  swept  Into  war  next 
year  or  in  the  years  to  come,  as  far  aa  we  can  now  foresee  It 
would  mean  that  the  people  would  be  the  Jury  that  would  decide 
the  momentous  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  enter  wars 
overseas  and  that.  I  think,  would  be  eminently  Just,  for  It  Is  the 
people  who  have  to  suffer  the  heartbreaks  and  the  unspeakable 
agonies  of  war  The  principal,  and  not  the  agent,  should  make 
Se  great  decision,  and  in  this  case  the  principal  Is  the  130.000.000 
people  who  comprise  the  American  Nation. 

There  will  be  a  national  election  this  yeai-,  and  at  this  time  no 
one  knows  who  will  take  the  helm  as  President  early  In  the  coming 
year  After  January  20  next  we  may  not  have  In  the  White  House 
a  coxmterpart  of  (^ur  present  Chief  Executive.  Who  knows?  The 
next  President  may  be  anxious  to  get  America  Into  war.  He  may 
be  a  militarist  at  heart,  bent  on  personal  aggrandizement,  or  he 
may  be  an  internationalist  with  a  sincere  and  conscientious. 
tlK  ugh  I  think  mistaken,  conviction  that  America  should  police 
the  world  But  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  the  next  President, 
whoever  he  may  be.  Is  not  going  to  maneuver  this  country  Into  a 
foreign  war  In  the  face  of  a  positive  plank  In  the  national  plat- 
forms declaring  In  favor  of  lodging  that  authority  with  the  sover- 
eign people. 

Since  this  is  the  season  when  delegates  for  the  national  conven- 
tions are  being  chosen,  you  of  the  radio  audience  can  help  by  con- 
tacting delegates  and  prospective  delegates  and  party  leaders  and 
securing  pledges  from  them  to  approve  the  plank  I  have  drafted 
and  which  I  propose  for  the  national  platforms. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  there  Is  not  much  likelihood  that  we  shall 
be  drawn  Into  the  war  during  the  next  few  months.  Propaganda 
has  not  had  a  full  opportunity  to  get  in  Its  work.  The  crucial 
time  win  come  next  year  after  the  election.  The  national  conven- 
tions to  be  held  In  June  and  July  wlU  outline  the  policies  the  two 
major  parties  will  be  expected  to  follow  after  the  election  As 
friends  of  peace,  the  most  Important  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  secure 
the  adoption  in  both  national  platforms  of  a  definite  unequivoc^ 
peace  plank  that  will  pledge  both  parties  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
almost  unanimous  will  of  the  American  people  that  we  shall  re- 
main American  and   shall  keep  out  of  foreign  wars  and  foreign 

entanglements.  •.,_•*.  -«,. 

And    Anally,  if  you  think  I  am  on  the  right  track.  I  wish  you 
would  write  to  me  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  yotir  views.     I  need 
the  inspiration  of  your  counsel. 
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H.  R.  5138— Alien  Re^stration  Act— Prohibiting 
Subversive,  "Fifth  Column,"  Un-American  Activ- 
ities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  joined  with 
my  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Washington.  Messrs.  CorrEK, 
Hill.  Leavy,  Magnuson,  and  Wallgren.  in  voting  "yea"  on 
roll  call  161  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  5138,  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940.  prohibiting 
subversive,  "fifth  colimin,"  and  un-American  activities. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  assert  that  in  its  present, 
final  form  it  represents  the  first  and  only  thoroughgoing 
attempt  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  which  experience  has  dis- 
closed in  our  Immigration  and  deportation  laws,  which  were 
amended  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  agree  with  their 
conclusions. 

In  stating  my  opposition  to  the  special  bill  to  deport  Harry 

Bridges,  on  account  of  its  unconstitutionality  and  violation 

of  American  traditions,  I  said: 

Instead  let  Congress  enact  general  legislation,  within  the  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution,  applying  to  all  aliens.  Including  Harry 
Bridges  If  our  present  laws  are  Insufficient.  Let  Congress  provide 
by  general  legislation  for  the  deportation  of  all  aliens  who  advocate 
or  teach  the  doctrines  of  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  or  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  bill  now  accom- 
plishes those  saluury  objectives.    The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Strecker  case  held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1917  did  not  apply  to  an  alien  who  had 
been  a  member  of  an  organization  which  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  or  violence  if  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  member.    This  measure  amends  that  act  to  provide 
that  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  his  entry  into  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion shall  be  deported.    Under  this  law  any  alien  who  has 
been  a  member  of  a  subversive  organization — communistic. 
1   fascist,  or  nazi— before  coming  to  our  country,  cannot  enter. 
If  at  the  time  of  his  entry  or  any  time  thereafter  he  belongs 
to  such  an  organization,  he  shall  be  deported.    Harry  Bridges, 
or  any  other  alien,  can  be  proceeded  against  and  granted  a 
hearing  under  this  law  in  proper  constitutional,  American 
fashion. 

Section  1  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person,  with  intent  to 
Interfere  with,  impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or  dis- 
clpUne  of  the  military  or  naval  forces,  to  advocate  or  cause 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  distribute  any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advocates 
such  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty. 

Section  2  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  or 
willfully  advocate,  or.  with  the  Intent  to  cause  the  overthrow 
or  destruction  of  any  government  in  the  United  States,  to 
publish  or  circulate  any  written  or  printed  matter  which 
advocates,  or  to  organize  any  society  or  group,  or  knowing  the 
purposes  thereof  to  aflailate  with  any  such  society  or  group, 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  or  destruction  by  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the  Ck)vernment  of  the  United  States,  the  government 
of  any  State.  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  or  the  government  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  of  them. 

Section  3  makes  It  unlawful  to  attempt  to  conspire  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  this  title. 
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Section  20  amends  section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  5,  1917.  by  addmg  thereto  several  new  subdivisions, 
the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Subsection  <b)  provides  that,  in  addition  to  aliens  who  are 
deportable  under  other  provisions  of  law.  the  following  aliens 
shall  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported:  Aliens  who  know- 
inKly  and  for  gain  have  assisted  any  other  alien  to  enter  or  to 
try  to  enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law.  aliens  who 
have  been  convicted  of  possessing  and  of  carrying  certain  fire- 
arms in  violation  of  law.  and  aliens  convicted  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Section  23  amends  the  act  of  October  16,  1918.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  and  deportation  from  the  United 
States  of  aliens  who  are  members  of  the  anarchistic  and  sim- 
ilar classes,  so  as  to  provide  that  no  alien  shall  l>e  admitted  to 
the  United  States  who  has  at  any  time  been  a  member  of  such 
classes,  and  to  also  provide  that  any  alien  who  has  been  a 
member  of  such  classes  at  any  time  after  his  admission  to  the 
United  States,  for  no  matter  how  short  a  time  or  how  far  in 
the  past  so  long  as  it  was  after  the  date  of  entry,  shall  be 
deported. 

Section  30  provides  for  the  registration  and  fingerprinting 
of  aliens  entering  the  United  States  after  the  efifective  date 
of  this  section. 

Section  31  requires  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of 
aliens  already  in  the  United  States,  and  aliens  who  might  in 
any  manner  gain  admission  to  the  United  States  without  l)e- 
ing  registered  and  fingerprinted  under  section  30.  Under  this 
section  aliens  less  than  14  years  of  age  are  not  required  to  be 
fingerprinted,  but  they  must  be  registered. 

Section  32  fixes  the  time  within  which  registration  is  re- 
quired for  aliens  in  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date  of 
sections  30  and  31.  provides  an  exemption  from  the  registra- 
tion and  fingerprinting  provisions  for  ofiBcials  of  foreifeii  gov- 
ernments and  members  of  their  families,  and  authorizes 
special  regulations  to  be  made  for  the  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  special  classes  of  aliens. 


Resolutions  of  Alabama  Writers'  Conclave 
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or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  PREPARED  BY  DR.  GEORGE  LONG 


affect  the  lntere.<rt  and  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
in  order  that  our  citizens  may  know  both  by  knowledge  and  by 
insight  by  what  principles  and  to  what  purposes  they  live  their 
dally  lives  For  the  world  we  live  In  Is  as  large  as  we  are  able 
to  think  it.  and  as  vital  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  It.  "There 
Is  no  truth  except  to  our  own  conviction,  and  no  goodness  except 
to  our  own  Insight  •  •  •  although  It  Is  of  the  nature  of  truth 
and  tcoodness  to  be  objective." 

Second.  We  call  upon  the  political  leadership  of  the  Nation  to 
view  Its  political  responsibility  &^  this  time,  in  terms  of  human  wel- 
fare and  in  terms  of  the  immediate  defen.se  of  our  traditional  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Further,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  unit 
of  political  outlook  be  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  fightinj? 
democracies  of  E^irupe,  that  democratic  principles  may  be  every- 
where promoted  "For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
attainst  principalities,  against  powers,  against  ti\e  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  In  high 
places  " 

Third.  We  call  upon  the  religious  ministry  of  the  Nation  to 
vitalize  what  religion  most  obviously  enjoins;  namely,  that  there 
are  some  things  more  precious  than  life  Itself.  Further,  that  they 
teach  with  renewed  emphasis  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man.  in 
order  that  men  may  be  lifted  above  the  rage  of  the  pagan  cruelties 
and  brutal  practices  of  these  self-willed  minds  which  would  confine 
human  energy  and  ambition  to  contractual  slavery-.  For  on  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  man  and  his  willingness  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  when  required,  rests  his  right  to  free  speech,  a  free  press. 
urUilndered  as.sembly.  the  freedom  of  his  body  as  of  his  mind,  and 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  cultivated 
conscience 

Fourth  We  call  upon  economic  and  industrial  leadership  In  the 
Nation  to  use  lt.s  great  organizations  as  It  may  command  them,  and 
the  trained  minds  which  it  has  at  its  disposal,  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  In  the  strength  of  national  welfare  for  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men:  strong  in  the  strength  of  adequate  national  defense 
with  all  the  materlaJ  agencies  of  defense  and  attack;  and  that  It 
make  available  such  material  ngencles  of  defense  and  attack  for 
the  struggling  democracies  of  Evirope  as  it  is  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  contribute  to  cur  sister  democracies 

Fifth  We  call  upon,  as  we  commend,  all  those  agencies  which 
'  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  our 
I  great  country:  such  agencies,  for  example,  as  the  newspapers  and 
j  educational  Institutions,  for  their  eflorts  In  this  service,  that  their 
zeal  may  not  suffer  in  measure  nor  their  purpose  retreat  under 
pre.ssure  of  any  kind  And  we  urge  the.se.  and  all  other  institu- 
tions of  like  opportunity,  to  continue  their  good  work  In  giving  the 
public  an  objective  account  of  national  and  world  conditions,  that 
our  people  may  know  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  are  called  by 
American  citizenship  and  by  which  their  lives  may  be  guided,  the 
high  ends  to  which  they  may  give  their  labor,  so  that  freedom  may 
be  known  for  its  great  issues  and  Government  for  Its  great  libera- 
tions. For  It  Is  the  truth  which  makes  men  free,  and  it  Is  freedom 
which  makes  governments  secure.  An  intelligent  electorate,  morally 
and  intellectually  competent  to  make  choices  which  secure  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  political  leadership,  which  guarantees  intelligent 
controlling  bodies  In  politics.  Industry,  religion,  and  education, 
must  be.  In  large  measure,  the  task  and  the  responsibility  of  a  free 
press  and  of  edvicattcTial  institutions. 

Finally,  we  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Writers'  Con- 
clave to  send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  to  cur  newspapers,  and  to  our  Representa- 
tives In  the  National  Congress. 

Emmftt  Kn.p.*TRicK.  PreMdent, 
Mrs    Kay  Ktser.  Secretary. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
ad.pted  by  the  Alabama  Writers'  Conclave  in  session  at 
Alabama  College.  Montevallo.  Ala,.  June  21.  1940: 

At  no  time  tn  modem  history  has  civilization  faced  such  a  critical 
moment  as  it  faces  ttxlay. 

The  American  people,  together  with  those  peoples  who  are  fighting 
for  democratic  freedom  against  the  totalitarian  states  in  Europe, 
ate  compelled  to  review  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
»  democratic  social  structure  Is  erected,  and  by  which  its  Inter- 
national relations  are  defined  and  determined. 

In  the  belief  that,  because  of  modern  invention  and  the  ever- 
widening  scientific  control  of  environment,  the  environment  for 
modern  man  la  now  inevitably  world-wide,  and  cannot  be  limited 
by  national  boundaries  for  trade,  commerce,  finance.  Industry, 
education,  culture,  and  religion,  and 

In  the  belief  that  any  civilization  is  an  Intellectual  structure 
builded  of  what  men  think,  although  It  is  incidentally  emotional 
and  economic,  and 

In  the  belief  that  the  subdivisions  of  labor  for  guiding  a  civiliza- 
tion, although  useful  and  appropriate,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  essential  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  at  the  heart  of  such 
civilization: 

Par  these  reasons,  and  on  these  convictions,  the  Alabama  Writers" 
Conclave,    assembled   at   Alabama   College.    Montevallo.   Ala.,    calls   | 
upon: 

First  The  Intellectual  leadership  of  the  Nation  to  devote  It^ 
time  and  energies  to  the  task  of  plain  restatement  and  reaffirmation 
ot  the  prmciples  and  problems  of   a  democraUc  &ocleiy,  as  these 


The  National  Farm  I^rogram  in  Montana 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  farm  program 
In  Montana  has  brought  abcut  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  State  during  the 
last  7  years. 

By  1939  the  farmers  of  the  State  had  108  percent  more  cash 
Income  than  they  had  in  1932.  Farm  cash  income  in  Mon- 
tana in  1939  was  $36023.000.  of  which  $12,271,000  was  in 
Government  payments.  In  1932  farm  cash  mcome  in  Mon- 
tana was  $46,000,000. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  money  cannot  begin  to 
measure  the  progress  which  has  l>een  made  toward  greater 
security  and  better  living  for  thousands  of  Montana  farmers. 
Enormous  gains  have  been  made  in  the  conservation  of  the 
soil,  the  basis  of  all  prosperity.    Farmers  throughout  the 
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state  have  been  helped  to  find  greater  security  on  the  land 
through  Improved  farm  credit,  debt  adjustment,  better  leasing 
arrangements,  rural  electrification,  and  better  land  use  prac- 
tices of  many  kinds.  AU  these  acUvities  have  been  part  of 
the  national  farm  program  and  must  be  remembered  when 
we  try  to  evaluate  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

Montana  farmers  are  better  prepared  than  at  any  previous 
world  crisis  to  face  whatever  changes  the  future  may  bring. 
The  failure  to  make  the  needed  adjustments  after  the  first 
World  War  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  difficulties 
which  b^'set  Montana  farmers,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  Western  States,  by  1932.  The  fanners  now  have  a 
workable  program  of  adjustment  which  they  themselves  have 
helped  to  construct  under  authorization  of  Congress,  and 
which  they  know  how  to  operate  after  7  years  of  progressive 

experience,  ,      .„  . 

Montana  farmers,  along  with  farmers  in  general,  still  have 
many  difficult  problems,  and  the  new  war  in  Europe  has 
added  to  these  problems.  But  farmers  now  have  in  the  na- 
tional farm  program  the  machinery  which  they  can  use  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  shocks  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions. 

In  order  to  get  at  some  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  Montana  and  the  United  States,  let 
us  take  an  inventory  of  our  programs  and  accomplishments 
as  they  look  right  now. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  wheat.  We  are  In  the  second 
year's  full  operation  of  the  A.  A.  A.  wheat  program  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
With  the  recent  announcement  of  the  1941  acreage  allot- 
ments, the  preliminary  work  for  the  third  year  is  well  under 
way.  During  this  tim.e  the  wheat  fanners  have  used  a  new 
program  to  do  what  the  old  Farm  Board  finally  admitted 
would  be  necessary.  They  have  gotten  the  wheat  surplus  in 
hand,  and  in  doing  this  they  have  gone  further  in  establish- 
ing an  effective  ever-normal  granary. 

Here  in  this  State  and  throughout  the  country  most  of  the 
commercial  wheat  farmers  liave  cooperated  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  have  complied  with  their  acreage  allotments.  In 
1939.  for  example,  the  national  seeded  acreage  was  64,000,000 
acres.  20  percent  under  1938.  Tl-iis  reduction,  the  biggest 
ever  made  in  1  year,  proves  that  wheat  farmers  will  work 
together  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  Farmers  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  effectively  with  changing  supply  and  export- 
market  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  adjustment  made  in  1939,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  supply  situation,  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  national  allotment  In  1940  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-two 
million  acres  and  the  Government  crop  reports  indicate  that 
the  second  year  of  the  wheat  program  will  be  as  great  an 
achievement  In  cooperation  as  the  first. 

Wheat  farmers  are  avoiding  costly  surpluses,  but  they  are 
at  the  same  time  providing  plenty  for  all  needs.  Through 
the  program  they  are  in  a  position  to  handle  these  supplies  in 
an  orderly  manner.  It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  program  where 
the  wheat  loan  was  used  to  such  a  remarkable  advantage  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  farmers  stored  about  167.000.- 
000  bushels  of  1939  wheat  under  Goverimient  loan.  Develop- 
ments in  the  wheat  market  from  the  time  of  harvest  to  the 
January-April  period,  when  most  of  the  wheat  was  redeemed 
by  farmers,  demonstrates  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  loan. 
In  Montana,  for  example,  the  average  price  of  wheat  to 
farmers  last  August  was  45  cents  a  bushel.  Compare  this 
with  the  April  15  farm  price  of  77  cents  a  bushel. 

Montana  farmers  had  over  6,000,000  bushels  of  1939  wheat 
under  seal  In  farm  granaries  throughout  the  State.  A  part 
of  this  has  been  resealed  under  the  loan-extension  provi- 
sions beyond  the  April  30  maturity  date.  More  than  11,000.000 
bushels  of  '39  wheat  were  stored  in  commercial  warehouses 
by  Montana  producers.  For  the  more  than  18,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  put  under  loan  in  Montana,  the  price  increase  from 
harvest  to  April  meant  an  Increased  value  of  approximately 
five  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

But  this  benefit  was  not  all  the  wheat  farmers  received  as 
a  result  of  their  A.  A.  A.  farm  program.  You  aU  know  that 
the  United  States  price  of  wheat  is  usually  based  on  the  world 


price.  Liverpool,  for  example,  is  normally  about  30  cents 
higher  than  the  domestic  farm  price.  This  covers  the  cost 
of  getting  the  wheat  from  farms  in  this  coiuitry  to  the  Liver- 
pool market. 

By  the  time  United  States  wheat  farmers  began  harvesting 
their  1939  wheat,  however,  our  domestic  price  of  wheat  had 
risen  from  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  above  the  world  price, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  program.  In  other  words, 
even  the  wheat  farmer  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
loan  last  fall  got  from  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his 
wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  market. 
Keep  In  mind  that  this  price  benefit  was  enjoyed  by  our 
farmers  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  before 
weather  conditions  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt  could  possibly 
influence  the  wheat  market. 

Let  me  sum  this  up.  At  the  time  the  wheat  was  going 
under  loan  last  fall,  our  prices  were  between  30  and  35  cents 
above  the  world  level.  After  that  time  prices  in  this  country 
went  up  around  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  farmer  who  put  his 
wheat  under  loan  last  fall  and  redeemed  the  wheat  in  April 
got  from  60  to  65  cents  more  than  he  would  have  gotten  if 
he  had  been  forced  to  sell  it  at  the  world  price  last  fall. 

Add  to  this  the  11-cent  parity  payment  and  17-cent  con- 
servation payment  which  a  wheat  farmer  could  earn  by  co- 
operating with  the  1939  wheat  program.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  who  held  his  wheat  imtil  April  got  an  average  farm 
price  of  89  cents  a  bushel  plus  an  A.  A.  A.  payment  of  28 
cents,  or  a  total  of  $1.17 — less  interest  and  storage  charges — 
instead  of  the  20  to  25  cents  he  would  have  gotten  had  he 
been  without  a  program. 

Another  measure  in  the  ever-normal-granary  program  for 
wheat  which  operated  for  the  first  time  In  1939  was  crop 
insurance.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  nearly  166,000  wheat 
growers  insured  their  1939  crop.  This  year  about  378,000 
have  taken  out  crop  insurance.  The  story  of  1939  crop  in- 
surance is  best  told  in  the  ten  and  one-quarter  million 
bushels  of  wheat  indemnities  collected  by  about  56,000  grow- 
ers who  otherwise,  without  insurance,  would  have  had  noth- 
ing to  cushion  the  shock  of  crop  failure. 

Here  in  Montana  5,200  growers  insured  their  crops  In  1939, 
and  1,742  growers  received  681,010  bushels  of  additional 
wheat  because  they  had  their  crop  insured.  In  1940  more 
than  4,000  policies  have  been  written,  each  covering  an  aver- 
age of  about  70  acres. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  record  of  progress  made  by  the 
wheat  farmers  in  improving  and  stabilizing  their  income  and 
supplies.     They  have  protected  their   prices  from  a  severe 
world  depression,  and  they  have  used  the  loan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  price  increases  and  to  bring  order  into  their  market- 
ing operations.    The  work  accomplished  by  wheat  farmers 
through  cooperation  and  through  a  complete  wheat  program 
Will  give  heart  to  farmers  in  facing  the  problems  that  they 
will  meet  as  a  result  of  changed  world  and  domestic  condi- 
tions.   We  know  now  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe, 
at  least  so  far,  has  brought  no  new  or  great  demands  for  our 
wheat.    In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  has  been  true,  as  those 
countries  which  have  had  the  exchange  to  buy  have  used 
their  dollar  exchange  in  this  country  to  buy  airplanes  and 
other  industrial  products  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  foretell  the  future,  but  wheat  farmers 
who  have  studied  the  facts  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
during  the  critical  years  ahead  a  national  program  will  be 
even  more  valuable  than  in  the  past.     The  American  wheat 
farmer  has  developed  his  production  plant  on  an  export  as 
well  as  a  domestic  market.    If  war  shuts  off  export  markets, 
the  problem  of  adjustment  that  will  be  necessary  will  need 
more  than  ever  a  program  for  Nation-wide  cooperation. 

Even  in  the  next  few  months  as  farmers  harvest  their  1940 
crop,  developments  which  no  one  can  foresee  now  may  raise 
havoc  with  our  wheat  market.  What  happened  in  the  middle 
of  May  just  after  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  demonstrates  how  events  on  the  battlefield  can  affect 
the  farmer  in  Montana.  With  the  A.  A.  A.  farm  program, 
however,  the  cooperator  knows  this  much,  that  with  a  loan 
averaging  64  cents  over  the  country  and  with  19  cents  con- 
servation and  parity  payments,  he  is  at  least  aasured  of  a 
minimum  inccmc  from  his  wheat  this  year. 
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The  wheat  and  flour  export  program  was  adopted  to  move  ' 
our  wheat  and  to  assist  our  farmers  in  maintaining  their 
fair  share  of  the  world  market.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1939,  118,000.000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  were  ex- 
ported, of  which  the  export  of  94.000.000  bushels  was  assisted 
by  the  subsidy.  The  propram  is  conimuing  this  year,  but  is 
operating  on  a  restricted  basis  t>ecause  cf  world  conditions. 

The  wheat  program,  of  course,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
national  program  for  agriculture.  Montana  agriculture  in 
1939  earned  about  half  its  cash  income  from  crops,  principally 
wheat,  and  half  from  livestcclc.  The  income  from  crops  was 
$41.341000.  and  from  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
$42,411,000. 

In  the  past  our  farming  system  has  tended  to  concentrate 
its  labor  and  money  outlay  on  the  land  devoted  to  harvested 
crops.  There  was  a  tendency  to  neglect  pasture  and  range. 
Montana  farmers  and  ranchers  who  have  adopted  practices 
under  the  agricultural  and  range  programs  have  made  defi- 
nite progress  In  meeting  local  problems  and  in  building  up 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  State's  farm  and  range  land. 

I  will  cite  only  a  few  examples  of  what  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  done  in  the  last  few  years.  Lock,  for  example, 
at  the  strip  cropping  that  has  Ijeen  instituted  over  a  large 
part  of  Montana's  dry-land  farm  area.  You  will  find  large 
numbers  of  fields  laid  out  in  alternate  strips  of  growing  crop 
and  fallow.  It  is  one  method  farmers  are  finding  useful  in 
stepping  soil  drifting  and  controlling  wind  erosion.  In  26  of 
the  counties  in  the  dry-land  area,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  are  now  being  strip-farmed. 

Along  with  this  type  of  practice,  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  added  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
cf  range  and  pasture  by  seeding  it  to  perennial  grasses,  mainly 
crested  wheat  grass.  Farmers  and  ranchers  have  carried  out 
this  practice  imder  both  agricultural  and  range  conservation 
programs,  and  since  1936  an  estimated  800,000  acres  have 
been  seeded.  This  is  not  only  providing  an  early  forage  but 
is  also  retarding  Mi'ind  and  water  erosion  by  giving  the  land 
a  permanent  cover. 

T\^e  Montana  farmer  and  rancher  knows  the  value  of  water 
to  his  business.  His  problem  has  been  to  hold  on  to  his  land 
and  under  the  agricultural  and  range  programs  it  has  been 
possible  for  them  to  make  increasingly  better  use  of  water 
resources  with  new  reservoirs,  with  spreader  terraces,  with 
contour  furrowing,  and  similar  practices.  In  4  years  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  program  Montana  ranchers  and  farmers  have  built 
approximately  8,500  reservoirs  as  a  means  of  retarding  water 
run-off  and  bringing  about  a  better  distribution  of  livestock. 

I  mention  these  few  practices  as  an  example  of  how  the 
program  has  helped  agriculture  in  this  State.  Even  if  I  were 
to  l!st  all  the  practices  which  have  been  approved  for  payment 
under  the  programs.  I  would  not  be  giving  a  complete  picture 
since  so  much  has  b?en  accomplished  by  bringing  the  conser- 
vation problems  clearly  to  the  front.  In  1939  cooperators 
with  the  agricultural  conservation  program  earned  about 
$7,500,000  and  cooperators  with  the  1939  range  program 
earned  an  additional  $625,000.  These  amounts  represent  only 
a  part  of  the  value  that  has  been  added  to  Montana  farm  and 
range  land.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  results  gained  in  in- 
creased resources  have  t)een  worth  many  times  the  investment. 

Through  the  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  Montana  farmers  have  made  great  progress  in 
soil  improvement  and  erosion  control. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  offered  its  assistance  in 
two  main  ways:  Through  erosion-control  demonstration 
areas,  and  through  cooperation  with  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts organized  by  popular  election. 

There  are  two  erosion-control  demonstration  areas  in 
Montana,  embracing  a  total  of  72.239  acres.  One  of  the 
projects  is  located  at  CtUbertson.  the  other  at  Dutton.  There 
is  a  C.  C.  C.  erosion-control  camp  located  at  Lewiston;  the 
camj)-work  area  embraces  about  50.000  acres.  There  are  six 
land-purchase  areas  under  the  supervision  of  the  Service. 
These  areas  involve  an  acreage  of  14.357.103  acres. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  organized,  by  popular  election. 
two  soil-conservation  districts.  The  Wibaux  district  in  Wil- 
baux  County  embraces  565.000  acres,  and  the  Reserve  district 


in  Sheridan  County  embraces  70.000  acres.  The  Service  Is 
cooperating  with  both  districts  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance in  drawing  up  farm  plans  and  certain  materials  and 
C.  C.  C.  labor,  where  available. 

Farmers  and  ranchers,  with  the  help  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  are  developing  water  supplies  in  4  water-fa- 
cilities areas  covering  2.409.560  acres.  The  Service  has  also 
helped  to  work  cut  erosion-control  plans  on  25  farms  selected 
by  the  Montana  Agricultural  Extension  Service  which  are 
outside  of  demonstration  and  camp  areas.  There  are  12,250 
acres  in  the  extension  demonstration  farms. 

During  the  last  5  years.  156  farmers  in  demonstration  and 
camp  areas  have  planned  and  applied  complete  erosion-con- 
trol programs  over  58.700  acres  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  grazing  and  other  facilities  on  3.790.000  acres  of  the 

land-purcha.se  areas. 

Work  under  the  Pope-Jones  water-facilities  program  is 
progressing  with  13  plans  completed  on  26.387  acres. 

Altogether  the  Service  has  entered  into  323  land-use  agree- 
ments with  farmers  and  public  agencies  operating  3.901.643 
acres  of  land. 

Here  is  a  brief  .nummary  of  accomplishments  in  the  demon- 
stration areas  <  reports  of  accomplishments  in  the  recently 
established  soil-conservation  districts  are  not  available) : 

Over  13.000  acres  are  now  cultivated  on  the  contour.  Crop 
rotations  have  been  worked  out  for  over  44.000  acres,  and 
36,000  acres  are  now  strip  cropped.  Nearly  13,000  acres  have 
been  retired  from  cultivation,  and  about  12,000  acres  of  cover 
crops  have  been  planted  for  defense  against  erosion.  Ninety- 
five  thousand  linear  feet  of  diversions  have  been  constructed 
on  range  and  farm  lands. 

Contour  furrows  and  ridges  have  been  constructed  on  over 
46.000  acres  of  range.  Water  spreaders  have  been  built  on 
4.300  acres  and  840  water-storage  structures,  mostly  stock 
ponds,  have  been  constructed  in  demonstration  and  camp 
areas. 

Hay  acreage  has  increased  by  7.500  acres  in  these  areas. 
Over  4.000  acres  have  been  terraced. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  my  State.  Farm  Security  helps 
distressed  farmers — victims  of  adverse  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  In  recent  years  thousands  of  drought  victims  have 
been  forced  to  turn  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
help.  Since  the  summer  of  1935  until  March  1.  1940.  23.384 
farm  families  in  Montana  have  been  aided  by  this  agency  in 
one  v.-ay  or  another. 

Severe  drought,  low  prices  for  farm  products,  insects,  and 
other  circumstances  beyond  their  control  brought  hard.ship 
to  many  Montana  farm  families  diiring  the  last  decade. 
First,  they  needed  immediate  relief  but  they  also  needed 
some  more  permanent  help  if  they  were  to  continue  to  farm. 
Those  who  decided  to  stay  on  at  farm  operations  needed 
debt  adjustment,  money  for  seed,  feed,  and  equipment.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  farmers  who  turned  from  diy  farming  to 
irrigation  enterprises,  or  who  shifted  to  livestock  raising  from 
crop  farming,  needed  information  on  the  conduct  of  their 
new  operations. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  helped  low-income 
farm  families  in  Montana  get  a  new  start  through  rehabilita- 
tion loans,  accompanied  by  assistance  in  the  development  of 
complete  farm  and  home  management  plans. 

Representatives  of  the  F.  S.  A.  helped  borrowers  to  work 
out  farm  plans  which  included  provision  for  suflBcient  forage 
for  range  and  subsistence  livestock,  crop  rotation  in  order  to 
build  up  the  soil,  and  a  well-balanced,  adeqtiate  diet  the  year 
around. 

Altogether,  a  total  of  14.770  standard  and  emergency  re- 
habilitation loans  have  been  made  to  hard-hit  Montana  farm- 
ers over  the  past  5  years,  amounting  to  $9,554,358.  Recently. 
a  survey  was  made  of  ever  2.000  of  the  standard  rehabilita- 
tion loan  borrowers  in  the  State,  and  some  of  the  results 
were  extremely  interesting  and  significant. 

This  survey  showed  that  these  borrowers  had  an  average 
net  Income  last  year  of  $1.188J26  per  family,  as  compared 
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with  $736.86  in  the  year  before  they  obtained  rehabilitation 
loans.    Tlus  represents  an  increase  of  61  percent. 

These  borrowers  already  have  repaid  $2,475,436  Into  the 
Federal  Treai^ury.  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due. 

Farm  families  in  the  drought  areas  needed  more  than  loans 
during  the  worst  of  the  drought.  They  had  to  have  direct 
grants  to  buy  food  for  themselves  and  feed  for  livestock.  A 
total  of  229  148  small  grants,  averaging  about  $22.50  each 
and  amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,154,829,  has  been  made  in  my 
State, 

Many  of  those  who  received  grants  needed  Immediate  help 
before  they  could  set  forth  on  the  loan  program.  Hundreds 
of  others  accepted  technical  aid  and  followed  suggestions  for 
making  their  farm  units  self-suflScient. 

Montana  rehabilitation  borrowers  last  year  produced 
$726,283  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption  as  compared 
with  only  $423,063  worth  before  they  came  into  the  F.  S.  A. 
program.  The  average  production  of  food  for  home  con- 
sumption before  these  families  borrowed  from  F.  S.  A.  was 
$193  a  year:  last  year  it  was  $325,  an  increase  of  68  percent. 
They  canned  446.131  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  an 
average  of  200  quarts  per  family;  and  they  produced  1,097,609 
gallons  of  milk  for  home  u.se,  an  average  of  492  gallons.  To 
feed  their  livestock  they  grew  118.930  tons  of  forage,  an  aver- 
age of  53  tons  each.  Tliis  kind  of  diversified  farming  has 
meant  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  better  diet,  and  usually 
a  marked  improvement  in  health. 

Tlie  debts  of  1.100  Montana  farmers  have  been  adjusted 
downward  by  25-percent  farm  debt  adjustment  committees. 
This  Is  a  free  service  which  is  available  to  every  farmer.  In 
Montana  the  burden  on  these  1.100  farmers  before  adjust- 
ment was  $3,304,389.  The  debt  after  the  settlements  between 
debtor  and  creditor  was  $2,474,404.  As  a  result  the  farmers 
were  able  to  pay  $66,264  to  their  county  goveriunents  in 
back  taxes. 

Cooperatives  of  one  kind  or  another  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Great  Plains.  In  Montana  this  is  true 
even  though  the  small  farmers  are  well  scattered  throughout 
the  State  and  cooperation  is  often  very  difficult.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  made  43  group  service,  or  co- 
operative, loans  amounting  to  $157,817  in  Montana,  and  1.619 
small  farmers  got  the  benefits  of  working  together.  These  43 
co-ops  provided  a  variety  of  service — purchasing,  marketing, 
buying  manure  spreaders,  grain  drills,  tractors,  binders,  rakes, 
hay  loaders,  and  combines,  and  getting  irrigation  facilities, 
sire  service,  and  cooperative  feed  mills. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  help  distressed  farmers  get  back 
on  their  feet  through  financial  aid.  or  to  help  them  get  started 
In  livestock  enterprises  or  irrigation  farming.  They  may 
need  new  farms  that  will  produce  them  a  decent  living.  In 
a  small  way  the  F.  S.  A.  has  been  attacking  this  land  problem 
through  homestead  developments.  In  Montana  two  projects 
are  operating  at  present,  and  a  third  will  be  ready  for  settle- 
ment in  1940.  The  projects  will  cover  over  40.000  acres  of 
decent  land  and  will  give  378  relocated  families  a  chance  to 
succeed.  Already  more  than  300  families  are  living  on  the 
projects  in  new  houses  and  on  good  land. 

Those  of  you  who  believe  that  farm  tenancy  Is  confined  to 
the  Southern  States  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  nearly 
27  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Montana  are  tenants.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration's  farm-purchase  program  for  tenant 
farmers  has  begun  to  help  these  Montana  tenants  get  farms 
of  their  own. 

A  number  of  farm-security  loans  have  been  made  to  farm- 
ers to  enable  them  to  get  small  water  facilities  for  their 
farms.  The  F.  S.  A.  program  has  helpjed  1.458  tenants  get 
written  leases  in  place  of  vague,  oral  agreements.  It  has 
enabled  borrowers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  farms  by  191 
acres  since  they  came  on  the  program.  All  of  these  things 
have  had  their  place  in  helping  many  distressed  farmers  in 
this  State  to  become  self-supporting  and  .secure. 

One  part  of  the  national  farm  program  which  is  of  great 
Importance  to  both  producers  and  consumers  is  the  surplus- 
removal  programs. 

Surplus  farm  products,  includi^jg  apples,  oat  cereal,  graham 
and  white  flour,  have  been  bought  in  Montana  by  the  F.  S. 
C.  C.  during  the  period  July  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1939. 


These  farm  commodities,  costing  nearly  $85,000.  were  bought 
under  the  surplus-removal  program  to  improve  marketing 
conditions  for  producers. 

During  this  same  period  more  than  20,000.000  pounds  of 
surplus  commodities  were  shipped  to  the  Montana  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  These  commodities  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  welfare  department  to  relief  families  and  to 
free  school-lunch  programs.  According  to  the  latest  reports 
more  than  17.600  undernourished  children  in  540  schools  in 
this  State  received  these  lunches  daily. 

The  newest  program  of  bridging  the  gap  between  abund- 
ance and  need,  the  food  stamp  plan  is  now  operating  in  two 
Montana  areas — Great  Falls,  and  the  rest  of  Cascade  County. 
and  Missoula,  and  the  rest  of  Missoula  County.  At  the  end 
of  April  nearly  6,000  people  In  these  two  areas  of  the  State 
were  taking  part,  and  had  received  by  that  time  $13,865  in 
additional  buying  power.  It  is  likely  that  the  full  potentiali- 
ties of  the  stamp  plan  have  not  been  realized  in  the  two  areas, 
for  the  plan  did  not  go  into  operation  in  Great  Falls  until 
March  25.  and  in  Missoula  not  until  April  1.  1940.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  several  months'  operation  are  required 
to  reach  the  maximum  number  of  famihes. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration in  1935  Montana  has  become  a  leader  among  the 
Western  States  in  rural  electrification.  Eleven  cooperatives 
have  bonowcd  $2,398,100  for  the  construction  of  2,500  miles 
of  line  which  will  serve  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
farms.  Of  these  cooperatives,  10  are  already  in  operation, 
with  1,700  miles  in  service,  to  which  nearly  4,000  farms  have 
already  l)een  connected. 

In  December  1934.  before  the  R.  E.  A.  was  established,  only 
2,768  Montana  farms  were  connected  to  high-line  electric 
power.  Approximately  three  times  that  number  are  now 
connected,  it  is  estimated,  with  the  number  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  major  part  of  this  Increase  has  been  the  direct 
re.«ult  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program. 

The  program  which  farmers  now  have  links  improvement 
of  their  cash  income  with  conservation  of  cropland  and  range, 
and  with  greater  security  and  better  Uving  on  the  land.  Tlie 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  have  all  worked  together 
to  accomplish  these  ends  in  Montana.  Farmers  themselves 
control  and  administer  the  program  locally.  It  provides  a 
means  by  which  farmers  can  adjust  to  new  situations  as 
they  develop. 

No  one  claims  perfection  for  this  program,  but  it  is  an  hon- 
est and  sincere  effort  to  give  to  the  farmers  a  better  plan 
and  program  for  their  future  than  has  ever  been  offered.  I 
have,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  worked  and  cooperated  In 
bringing  about  the  beneficial  results  set  forth  in  this  state- 
ment and  I  assure  the  farmers  of  Montana,  that  so  long  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will  continue  to  support  such 
legislation  and  such  improvements  to  the  foregoing  program 
as  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  Montana.  I  also  repeat 
what  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  many,  many  times: 
That  as  far  as  possible  the  American  market  should  be  re- 
served for  the  American  farmers  and  livestock  men  and  also 
we  should  produce  a  larger  percentage  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 


RESOLUTION    OP  DE   SOTO   POST.   NO.   42.    AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  foUowing  resolution  of 
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De  Soto  Post.  No.  42,  of  the  American  Legion.  Department  of  ' 
Louisiana: 

Wherea.s  our  country  was  founded  In  order  to  t-^rm  a  more  perfect 
tmlon  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defen.se.  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
ble?».';inKS  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity; 

Whereas  the  Ideals  and  principles  for  which  the  American  Legion 
and  our  forefathers  fouRht  are  threatened  by  forces  from  abroad 
and  various  "isms"  from  within; 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  organization,  as  well  as  every  citizen    , 
cf  these  United  States,  have  a  duty  to  perform  passed  on  to  us 
by   the   fallen   hands  now  stilled  under  the  sod   of   the   battlefields    I 
of  France;   and  these  buddies  of  ours,  who  cannot  speak  for  them-    i 
selves,   but  whose   spirit   are   with   us.   expect   and   have   a  right    to 
demand  that  we  hold  aloft  in  this  troubled  world  those  Ideals  and 
principles  for  which   they  died; 

Whereas  most  of  our  leaders  In  the  Government  have  been  fight- 
ing aicalnst  great  handicaps  trying  to  prepare  this  country  for 
defense  from  forces  abroad  and  enemies  from  within,  but  have  been 
and  are  now  being  deterred  by  certain  Individuals,  organizations. 
and  cliques  to  the  great  danger  of  this  country  cf  ours: 

Whereas  the  meml)ers  of  this  organization  know  from  experience 
that  in  order  for  men  to  defend  their  country  they  must  be  properly 
trained,  and  Industry  and  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be 
mobilized; 

Whereas  countries  In  Europe  have  gone  down  to  defeat,  and 
others  may  go  down,  for  the  reason  their  leaders  have  failed  in 
their  duty  to  their  people,  having  taken  the  road  of  appeasement 
and   pacifism,   which  roads  lead   to  disasU-r   and   slavery. 

Whereas  the  only  language  understood  by  the  enemies  of  those 
Ideals  and  principles  Is  airplane  for  airplane,  tank  for  tank,  gun 
for  gun.  and  battle.shlp  for  battleship;  and  that  this  Is  no  time 
for  muddling,  but  the  lime  has  come  to  iinswer  force  with  force: 
Nov.-   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  De  Soto  Post.  No  42.  of  the  American  Legion  of  the 
Department  of  Louisiana,  iii  special  meeting  assembled,  and  at- 
tended by  numerous  ex-ser^e  men  not  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  other  citizens  of  thl."  community,  that  we  go  on  record 
condemning  the  tactics  of  those  individuals,  organizations,  and 
cliques  in  deterring  our  Cfovernment  from  preparing  our  country 
lor  its  adequate  defense;  and  that  by  the  right  of  public  assembly. 
we  request,  implore,  and  demand  of  those  in  authority  to  immedi- 
ately and  forthwith  place  this  country  on  a  footing  of  preparedness 
ty  the  conscription  of  man  power,  property,  and  industry.  If  need 
be.  before  It  Is  too  late:  be  It  further 

RrsoUed.  That  this  organization,  all  ex-service  men.  and  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  of  this  communitv  arc  Ijehlnd  the  President  and  his 
aides  In  pushing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  preparedness  program 
started:  and  we  request,  implore,  and  demand  that  this  program 
go  forward  without  let-up  In  Fplte  of  the  obstacles  placed  In  the 
Government's  way  by  those  individuals,  organizations,  and  cliques 
In  this  country  who  are  cf  the  same  mind  as  those  who  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  other  countries  by  their  muddling  tactfcs; 
be  It  further 

Rcjo.'ird.  Thit  the  .\mprlcan  Legion  knows  no  l.sm  but  American- 
ism, and  we  recognize  that  no  cla.ss.  creed,  or  organization  has  a 
mcnrp<.ily  of  this  great  principle:  be  It  further 

R:-.olted.  That  wc  will  not  stand  for  any  Trojan  horse  or  "fifth 
column"  activities  In  this  community;  and  propose  to  fight  and 
carry  on  for  those  buddies  of  ours  who  have  passed  on  and  those 
Who  are  now  incapacitated,  all  as  we  see  the  light  and  under  the 
great   principles  of  this  organization;   be  it  further 

Re<!olved.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  t>e  sent  to  our  United 
States  Senators.  Congressmen,  a  copy  be  furnished  the  press,  and 
a  copy  spread  upon  me  minutes  of  our  post 


Whereas  the  freedom  of  our  national  and  Individual  liberties  are 
seriously  threatened  by  the  ruthles-s  aggression  of  the  dictator 
nations,  which.  If  unchecked,  will  destroy  our  democratic  form  of 
government  by  "fifth  column"  acUvltles  and  eventually  actual 
Invasion:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Amrrican  Legion,  Post  So.  24.  Neicherry,  S.  C,  in 
regular  meettng  assembled — • 

First.  That  we  offer  our  services  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  com- 
munity for  the  promotion  cf  their  safety  against  aggression  from 
within  and  from  without. 

Second.  That  we  heartllv  commend  the  efforts  of  our  Pre<^ldent 
and  Congress  to  prepare  this  Nation  for  defense  and  entreat  you 
to  exercuje  fully,  with  boldness  and  dispatch,  the  leadership  which 
we  have  vested  In  you. 

Third.  Tliat  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  permit  our  Government  and  Its  citizens  to  extend  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  prompt  assistance  by  furnishing  war  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  necessary  credit  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability 
without  Jeopardizing  our  home  defense. 

Fourth.  That  we  deplore  the  attitude  of  those  citizens  who 
would  place  governmental  exp -nditures  for  current  peacetime  needs 
above  our  pressing  demand  for  large  appropriations  to  facilitate 
Immediate  defense:  these  citizens  apparently  being  unable  to  un- 
derstand that  their  enjoyment  of  peace  and  personal  liberty  to 
speak,  act.  and  worship  as  they  please  may  be  destroyed  unless 
vigorously  and  promptly  defended. 

Fifth  That  we.  as  members  of  the  American  Legion.  Post  No.  24. 
Newberry.  S  C.  will  stand  with  you  wholeheartedly  In  whatever 
action  yen  make  take  though  it  will  mean  sacrifices,  hardships,  and 
suffering  for  months  and  perhaps  years. 

Sixth.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Senator  Ellison  D.  SmrrH.  Senator  James  F  Byrnes.  Con- 
gressman Birn-ER  B  Hare,  department  commander,  the  American 
Legion  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  local  press. 

Adopted  June  24.  1940. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


y 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSL  OF  RErRKSEXTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  POST  NO    24.  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
American  Legion  Post  No.  24.  of  Newberry.  S.  C: 

To  the  President  and  the  Ccngress  of  the  United  States 

In  The  present  national  and  internatlcnal  crises,  you,  as  leaders 
of  our  Government,  have  sources  of  information  which  the  people 
of  this  Nation  do  not  have;  therefore  you  can  best  formulate 
nat'oral  policies  of  c'efense.  However.  In  formulating  such  pol- 
icies as  leaders  In  this  democracy,  you  v/;ll  necessarily  take  mto 
coii&ideratlcn  the  publics  attitude;  and 


Address  Nominatinjr  Hon.  Dewey  Short  for  Vice 

President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MlNNKSOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HAROLD  KNUTSON.  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  I  de- 
livered before  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, June  1940: 

Fellow  Republicans,  you  have  named  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  Republican  Party  a  great  and  outstanding  American  who  will 
lend  us  to  victory  m  November,  thereby  assuring  that  our  cherished 
Institutions  and  Ideals  will  be  preserved  for  posterity.  Tlie  need  is 
for  a  balanced  ticket;  one  where  each  of  the  nominees  will  carry 
his  full  share  of  the  load  and  at  the  same  time  measure  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  times  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  grand  old 
party. 

In  selecting  the  nominee  for  Vice  President  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he 
may  be  called  upon,  through  unforeseen  contingencies,  to  become 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  and  glorious  republic. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  unusual  times  call  for  unusual  men 
These  are  most  unusual  times,  so  I  apj)ear  before  you  thrice  armed 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  long  and  exhaustive  dissertation  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  one  who  I  think  should  be  nominated 
as  our  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  He  Is  known  to  most  of 
you  as  a  militant  and  fighting  Republican. 

Party  adversity  has  but  made  him  more  mllltantly  active  He  is 
a  loyal  son  of  the  party  that  saved  the  Union  in  "61  ai:d  has  givi^n 
to  th"  Nation  such  towering  giants  as  Lincoln,  Grant.  Garfield,  and 
McKtnley 

Since  entering  the  national  arena  he  has  time  and  again  spoken 
from  coast  to  coast,  expounding  undiluted  Americanism  and  sound 
Republican  doctrines.  One  of  the  great  orators  cf  the  day.  his 
scintillating  aphorisms  and  homely  metaphors  never  fall  to  stir  hl8 
hearers  to  the  highest  levels  cf  enthusiasm  and  contemplation. 
This  is  equally  true  in  the  Ccngress,  on  the  platform — wherever  he 
speak' 

A  keen  sttident  of  history,  politics,  and  economics,  he  h.^s  a  pene- 
trating discernment  Into  the  fallacies  and  foibles  of  the  New  De:J. 
Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  place  the  New  Deal  under  the 
micro; cope,  where  he  found  It  to  be  a  thing  of  froth  that  covered 
broken  premises,  reckless  spending,  dangerous  experiments,  and 
alien  and  hostile  Influenct^  tliat  have  wormed  their  way  into  every 
branch   of   the   Federal    Gcvernmcnt. 
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He  whose  name  It  l«  mv  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  to  you. 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  Is  tjeloved  and  respected  by  his  colleagues 
for  his  sterling  Americanism,  his  courageous  heart,  his  rugged  hon- 
esty   his  loyaltv.   his  ability,  and  his  friendliness. 

He  comes  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi— the  heart  of  the 
Nation  where  we  ahsorb  with  every  breath,  love  of  country;  where 
the  very  breezes  continually  refortify  us  with  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
public and  to  that  glorious  old  flag  whose  stars  and  stripes  have 
been  baptized  In  the  best  blood  of  American  manhood. 

He  whose  name  I  shall  present,  was  bom  amidst  lowly  surround- 
ings "as  were  the  immortal  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  He  understands 
a«  few  do  the  problems  of  humanity,  be  they  on  farm,  in  shop,  in 
factory  or  In  the  home.  Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  Imposed 
upon  him  by  poverty  from  his  very  clilldhood.  he  has  risen  through 
personal  integrity,  ability,  untiring  Industry,  and  altogether  by  his 
own  efTorts  to  become  one  of  America's  foremost  legislators  Not 
only  has  he  been  educated  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks  but  also  In 
U)me  of  the  leatUng  universities  of  America  and  Europe^  By  tem- 
perament, training,  and  experience  he  is  in  every  way  big  enough 
^d  broad  enough  to  fill  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Nation  should 

occasion   arise.  ^      ,,       tv,  ♦  w„  ho 

His  services  to  our  party  have  been  so  outstanding  that  he  de- 
serves, and  should  receive,  the  nomination  for  Vice  President  by 
acclamation.  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  fitting  reward  ^or  fne  who 
h&s  been  up  In  the  front  line  for  15  and  more  years  battling  for 
American    Ideals    and    the    Republican   Party. 

Fellow  Republicans,  it  is  my  great  privilege,  my  honor,  and  my 
pleasure  to  give  you  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  a  great 
American.  Congressman  Dewet  Shobt,  of  Missouri. 
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monopoly  was  one  of  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
conference  said: 

Monopoly  is  dangerous  wherever  it  operates  to  reduce  production 
and  maintain  artificially  high  prices  for  Its  products.  This  means 
much  unemployment  due  to  direct  lay-offs  by  monopoly  controlled 
Industries,  and  probably  even  more  due  to  the  indirect  effect  or 
having  the  monopoly  take  more  than  Its  share  of  the  consumers 
dollar,  leaving  far  too  little  of  it  for  competitive  industries,  such  as 
agriculture,  textiles,  etc. 

And  that  same  conference,  as  part  of  a  program  for  the 
speedy  reduction  and  ultimate  elimination  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  recommended — 

The  granting  of  such  appropriations  to  the  Antitrust  DivUlon  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  it  may  be  able  eflectlvely  to  use  in 
breaking  up  monopoly  control  of  prices  In  the  United  States. 


The  Law  Against  Monopoly  Has  Passed  the  Half- 
Century  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1940 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  2,  1940. 
Is  the  fifUeth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  While  this  act  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
the  framers  of  the  law  intended  or  hoped,  still  I  shudder  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  our  system  of  free  and 
independent  business  enterprise  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 

statute.  ^     ,     , 

While  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
50  years  it  was  not  until  the  present  administration,  and  par- 
Ucularly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Jack- 
son and  the  Honorable  Thurman  Arnold,  that  the  act  has 
been  \igorously  enforced.  In  antitrust  matters  alone  these 
gentlemen  have  established  enviable  records.  They  have 
proved  that  with  proper  and  Impartial  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  receive  untold 
benefits  I  need  only  cite  the  prosecuUon  of  the  major  oil 
companies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  resulted  in  untold 
saMngs  to  the  motorists  in  my  own  State  and  other  States  on 

the  Pacific  coa.st.  ... 

The  framers  of  the  Sherman  Act.  In  addition  to  gmnc  the 
Federal  Government  authority  to  proceed  criminally  or  by 
injunction  against  violators  of  the  act.  also  provided  a  remedy 
In  section  7  whereby  the  independent  businessman  or  con- 
sumer who  is  damaged  by  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  a  monopoly  is  given  a  right  of  action  for  treble  damapes. 

This  little-known  and  less -understood  section  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  has  been  litigated  in  the  courts  more  than  is  gen- 
erally understood.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  cases 
adjudicated,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  principles  and 
procedure  in  treble  damage  actions,  has  been  published  for 
release  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  I  refer  to  the  book.  Treble  Damages 
Under  the  Antitrust  Laws,  written  by  Paul  E.  Hadlick. 

This  collection  of  material  clarifying  the  indiudual  s  rights, 
when  he  has  been  damaged  by  a  conspiracy  or  monopoly. 
wiU  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  independent  businessmen  and 
their  lawyers  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  Congressional  Conference  on  Unemployment  found  that 


New  Uses  for  Wood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  R.  HENRY 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  facing  us 
today  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  putting  America  back  to 
work  is  finding  new  uses  for  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts A  very  significant  advance  has  been  recently  made  in 
perfecting  a  process  for  turning  wood  into  liquid  and  utiliz- 
ing not  only  refuse  forestry  products  but  also  to  utilize  the 
entire  tree  in  a  new  way.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  ask 
leave  to  include  a  discussion  of  this  process  by  Mr.  Thomas 
R.  Henry,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  10, 
1940.     The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Waslilngton   Star  of  June   10.   1940] 

New  Fiber  Is  Seen  as  PRODrrcr    of    Liquefying    Wood— Canadian 

Chemist  Also  Speculates  on  Clue  to  Cancek  Growths 

(By  Thomas  R.  Henry) 

Cincinnati.  April  10.— Turning  wood  into  a  liquid  has  been  ac- 
complished  by   Canadian   chemists.  ,^    .^      . 

Prof  Harold  Hlbbert.  of  McGlU  University,  told  the  American 
Chemical  &iclety  here  today  how  he  takes  whole  logs  and  converts 
them  into  fluid  without  losing  anything  In  the  pioce.ss. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  he  said,  he  has  been  able  to  duplicate 
the  accomplishment  of  German  chemists  In  liquefying  coal  in  order 
to  convert  it  to  gasoline.  This  is  now  the  chief  source  of  Ger- 
many s  motor  fuel,  and  upon  the  process  depends  to  a  large  extent 
the  Reich's  ability  to  remain  at  war. 

VISIONS  new  type  of  fiber 

Dr  Hlbbert -s  liquid  wood,  however,  will  ser^-e  only  piirposes  of 
neace  He  has  not  even  explored  Its  possibilities  as  a  fuel  he  said. 
His  process  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  German  coaMlqiaefylng  tech- 
nlaue  The  logs  are  reduced  to  sawdust  and  treated  with  hydrogen 
ca^  under  high  pressures.  They  then  undergo.  Professor  Hlbbert 
l^d-  complete  transformation  into  watcr-whlt*  liquids  which  can 
be  senarated  bv  distillation  without  decomposition  These  separate 
Darts  hold  great  proml.se  as  raw  materials  for  a  future  new  syn- 
thetrt;  organic  chemical  Industry-;  one  of  ihem.  In  particular,  is  fo 
closely  related  to  the  raw  material  from  which  the  new  fiber  nylon 
Is  made  that  It  .-should  prove  readily  possible  to  obtain  from  it  a 
new  variety  of  this  synthetic  fiber,  the  raw  material  being  wocd 
Instead  of  coal  " 

La.st  year  Professor  Hlbbert  announced  that  he  had  extracted 
v.niilln  the  flavoring  material  hitherto  obtained  from  the  vanilla 
bean  from  the  wood  of  Canadian  spruces.  Now,  he  says,  an  experi- 
mental  factory  is  turning  out  about  300  pounds  of  vanilla  extract 

The  Canadian  chemist  and  his  collaborators  have  been  working 
for  the  past  10  years  to  And  some  use  for  Ugnln.  the  part  of  wood 
Which  onist  be  discarded  in  making  paper  or  rayon.  It  constitutes 
nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  wood.  His  investigations  now  show 
Professor  Hlbbert  said,  that  this  substance  is  formed  as  a  product 
j7plaTt  respiration,  or  In  the  course  of  ••digestion"  of  the  car  bo- 
hydrate  focidstuJTs  consumed  In  the  plant  and  from  which  it 
obtains  the  energy  necessary  to  grow. 
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SIMILAR  RESPIRATION  ] 

Professor  Hlfcbcrt  also  presented  a  new  theory  of  the  manner  In 
Which  a  plant  derives  Its  Rrowth  energy,  and  it  Is  ver>-  similar  to 
modern  theories  of  animal-cell  respiration.  It  is  now  known,  he 
paid,  that  one  part  of  this  p!ant-breathing  mechanism  Is  occupied 
by  vitamin  C.  UM»d  to  prevent  scurvy  In  human  belnps,  and  that 
certain  other  products  with  similar  groupings  In  their  molecules 
are  known  to  function  In  the  same  way  in  plant  respiration. 

He  now  has  found,  he  said,  that  the  original  substance  from 
which  llgnln  Is  derived  Is  a  member  of  the  same  doss,  although  It 
Is  not  known  whether  It  has  any  vitamin  properties.  All  these  .sub- 
stances upon  exposure  to  air.  are  readily  converted  Into  brownish 
substances.  They  are  refponslble  for  the  brown  discoloration  of 
freshly  cut  apples  or  bananas  and  probably  for  the  fact  that  news- 
papers turn  brown  with  age. 

Professor  Hibbert  also  found  that  In  tumors  which  appear  on 
suKar  beets  the  amount  of  llKnln  is  preatly  in  excess  of  the  normal 
for  plant  cells.  Thus,  he  believes,  growth  of  tumors  on  plants  Is 
due  to  some  disturbance  In  normal  breathlns?  processes.  The  .'^ama 
al.so  has  been  suspected  with  respect  to  animal  tumors.  Thus. 
Professor  Hibbert  pointed  out.  a  whole  new  held  may  be  opened  up 
on  the  mechanisms  of  abnormaJ  types  of  aalmai-ccll  growth,  such 
as  restilt  in  cancers. 

WASTB  BEING  tTHLIZED 
.Jean While  five  Industrial  uses  have  been  found  In  the  United 
States  frw-scme  of  the  15.000  000  tons  of  lignin  in  sawdust,  shavings. 
and  other  forms  of  wood  waste.  In  addition  to  this,  said  Dr.  Edwin 
C  Jann,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  the  millions  of 
tons  of  waste  straw,  corncobs,  and  grain  bu.-ks  contain  from  13  to 
25  percent  of  llKnln. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratories,  he  said,  have  devel- 
op«-a  ways  of  solidifying  the  Ugiiin  solution  from  pulp  plants,  which 
now  goes  to  contamlnat*  rivers,  by  combining  with  it  carbon  dioxide 
from  factory  smokestacks,  and  making  from  It  various  forms  of 
plastics. 

A  molding  powder  has  been  developed  from  Mgnin  vhlch  can  be 
u»ed  in  building  up  boards  from  fiber  ^heet.t.  S  )me  cf  these  plastics 
have  extraordinary  strength  and  water  re-l.stance.  They  are  all 
black,  some  reaching  the  color  of  ebony.  Oth'-r  laboratories  have 
developed  means  of  obtaining  from  lignln  various  hydrocarbons, 
acids,  and  aromatic  substances. 

GROWTH  VITAMIN  DISCO VTRO 

Existence  In  nature  of  a  hitherto  unknown  growth  vitamin  which 
works  in  almost  unbelievably  small  quantities  In  promoting  the 
growth  of  certain  bacteria  was  described  by  Dr.  A  E.  Oxford,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  a  twin  of  biotm.  the  essential  growth 
factor  for  yeast,  for  soil  bacteria,  and  for  the  bacteria  In  milk  which 
convert  sugar  Into  lactic  acid.  As  little  as  a  thlrty-thourar.dth  of 
an  ounce  U  sufHclent  to  bring  about  the  otherwise  Impossible  fer- 
mentation of  suv;ar  The  new  substance.  Dr.  Oxford  said,  works  in 
even  more  minute  amounts,  but  must  be  added  to  the  blotln  to 
mnke  possible  the  Increase  of  bacteria  used  In  an  acetone-producing 
process. 

Methods  similar  to  those  used  by  astronomers  for  telling  what 
stars  are  made  of  now  are  being  used  to  protect  the  purity  of  Ameri- 
can whisky,  said  Dr  A.  J  Llebmann.  New  York  chemist.  Minute 
amounts  of  a  sample  of  whisky  are  burned  in  an  electric  arc  and  the 
spectrum  of  the  li^ht  photographed.  The  most  minute  amounts 
conceivable  of  any  contaminations  are  revealed  by  the  lines  appear- 
ing In  the  spectrum. 


"In  Time  of  Peace  Prepare  for  War"— George 

Washington 

r         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demccratic  Party  is  the 
party  that  has  followed  most  closely  the  admonition  of 
George  Washington  when  he  said,  "In  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war." 

Go  down  to  the  War  Department  and  lock  over  the  records 
for  the  last  half  century  and  you  will  find  it  was  during  the 
Democratic  administration  that  this  Nation  strengthened  its 
national -defense  installations  and  set-up.  Yes;  you  will  find 
that  the  DemocraUc  administrations  were  always  preparing 
for  continuous  peace  in  the  United  States— realizing  that  the 
only  way  we  can  feel  secure  and  the  only  avenue  we  have  to 
lock  forward  through  to  continuous  peace  was  through  ample 
preparation  by  the  installation  of  national-defense  units  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  other  serviw  organizations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  former  Prcs-dent  Hoover  make  a 
statement  over  the  radio  at  the  Republican  convention  the 
other  evening  that  sounded  to  me  as  though  some  one  of  his 
friends  had  given  him  the  wrong  figures  when  he  wa5  quoting 
expenditures  of  this  administration.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
the  records  of  the  War  Department  and  secured  the  correct 
figures.  These  figures  were  relative  to  appropriations  for 
Army  national  defense  during  the  la.^t  dozen  years. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  for  the  6  years  1929  to  1934,  In- 
clu-sive,  there  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration $1,886,037,487  for  Army  national  defense,  and 
for  the  6  years  1935  to  1940,  inclusive,  that  the  Democratic 
administration  had  appropriated  for  Army  national  defense 
only  $2,791,338,904. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  other  Republican  so-called  leaders  have 
been  shouting  over  the  radio  and  giving  interviews  to  the 
effect  that  this  administration  has  been  negligent  in  their 
preparation  to  defend  this  country.  Since  many  of  them 
who  make  these  statements  are  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.  I  would  not  say  they  are  making  false  statements,  but 
I  do  say  that  before  they  speak  they  should  secure  the  correct 
figures  and  facts.  Surely  they  do  not  want  to  lead  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  believing  statements  that  have  no  founda- 
tion or  facts  back  of  them. 

If  you  will  check  the  records  in  the  War  Department,  you 
can  find  out  where  every  dollar  of  the  Sl.886,037.487  was 
spent.  It  was  spent  honestly.  I  cannot  say  it  was  spent 
wi.sely  in  all  respects,  but  I  can  say  it  matters  not  whether 
the  Republicans  or  Democrats  are  in  power,  the  War  Depart- 
ment glve.s  an  honest  account  cf  their  expenditures. 

You  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  6  years,  1929  to  1934. 
inclusive,  we  had  practically  no  antiaircraft,  no  antitank 
guns,  no  modern  tanks,  just  a  few  first-line  planes,  deplorable 
quarters  in  which  we  were  housing  our  doughboys  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  in  some  cases  our  ofScers,  no  mech- 
aniz-'d  units  in  the  Army,  and  so  forth. 

If  you  will  examine  the  records  as  to  how  and  for  what  the 
$2,791,338,904  was  spent  in  the  6-ycar  period.  1935  to  1940. 
ir.clusive,  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised. 

If  you  CO  dov.n  to  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  you  will  see  a  mechanized 
Army  unit  second  to  none  in  the  world,  not  so  heavy  as  the 
Gf  rman  units,  but  you  will  find  that  we  have  more  than  1.000 
modern  medium-weight  and  light-weiRht  tanks  and  armored 
cars.  You  will  find  that  we  have  thousands  of  first-class  high- 
powered  antiaircraft  guns.  You  will  find  that  we  have  taken 
the  wagon  wheels  cII  cur  field  artillery  and  modernized  them 
with  mobile  equipment.  Ycu  will  find  modem  installations  of 
all  kinds  that  go  to  make  up  amechanized  army. 

If  you  go  to  March  Reld,  Calif.,  to  Selfridge  Field.  Mich.,  to 
Bark-sdale  Field.  La.,  to  Kelly  and  Randolph  Fields  in  Texas, 
to  Langley  Field  in  Virginia,  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  Boiling  Field. 
D.  C.  to  Mitchel  Field.  N.  Y..  to  Maxv.-ell  Field.  Ala.,  you  will 
find  large,  up-to-date  air  bases.  Ycu  will  also  find  modern 
equipment.  You  v;ill  find  that  we  have  mere  than  3,000 
modern  planes  of  diflcrent  types  at  these  fields  and  other 
fields  the  Army  has,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  than  2.000 
planes  England  and  France  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  and 
other  countries  bought  and  paid  for  from  cur  industries  and 
tcck  from  cur  shores  in  keeping  with  the  law. 

That  is  not  all.  Go  to  our  airplane  factories  and  our 
arsenals  and  a.-^k  them  how  their  facilities  for  turning  cut 
equipment  now  compare  with  what  it  was  in  1934.  You  will 
find  they  will  tell  you  that  they  can  turn  out  5  times  mere 
equipment  now — and  in  seme  cases  10  times  more — in  a  day 
or  month  than  they  coud  in  1934. 

Yes.  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  possible  for  all  the  people 
to  see  the  equipment  that  this  administration  has  bought  for 
the  Army  since  1934.  they  would  be  filled  v,ith  pride  at  not 
only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  first-class  national- 
defense  installations  the  Nation  new  enjoys. 
I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  we  do  not  have  enough  of  any  of 
these  articles  of  national  defense,  but  what  we  do  have  as  to 
size  and  type  is  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy.  We  must 
Lave  thousands  and  thousands  more  planes,  more  tanks,  more 
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antiaircraft  puns.  The  1941  appropriation  will  provide  for 
additional  increments  of  these  installaUons  and  undoubtedly 
the  next  Congress  will  add  more  until  we  have  the  proper 
national  defense  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  

Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF    OKI^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1940 


STATEMENT     OF     HON      WALTER     A      JONES     BETORE     HOUSE 
ROADS  COMMITTEE,  JUNE  11.  1940 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  statement  by  Hon. 
Walter  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  several  members  of 
the  House  Roads  Committee  on  June  11.  1940.  regarding  the 
financing  and  construcUon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and 
proposing  the  building  of  other  similar  multllane.  limited 
access  highways. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  aa  follows: 

Mr  Joifxa  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  th«t  at  thU  particular  hour 
no  Bubject  Is  more  important  for  conalderatlon  by  your  committee 
than  that  of  auper  expreaa  highway*  about  which  I  wish  to  talk  to 
Tou  A  few  month*  ago  In  Chicago  I  heard  a  dUtlngulshcd  member 
of  thl»  committee  aay  that  the  important  work  of  your  committee 
U  done  without  polltlca.  Thla  Btatement  made  a  great  impreMlon 
upon  me  becau-'e  it  la  on  that  basla  that  we  have  buUt  the  great 
Pennaylvanla  tunnel  superhighway  ftpeclally  Is  It  important  that 
the  work  of  your  committee  and  such  pro)ect«  as  our  great  highway 
•hotild  be  buUt  without  politics  becauae  there  U  a  direct  relationship 
between  our  economic  development  and  prosperity  and  proper  trans- 
portation faclUtiee.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  yotir  committee  U  of 
very  great  Importance. 

PENMBTLVAKIA  TUmMPIKS 

The  time  U  so  short  I  am  not  going  to  teU  you  much  about  the 
turnpike  In  1937  the  Legislature  of  Penn»ylT*nU  paased  the  tvu-n- 
Dike  act  which  aet  up  a  commission  at  fi^e  members  to  build  a 
high-speed  superhighway  through  the  AUegheny  Mountains  by 
u«^g  the  old  railroad  right-of-way  and  tunneU  of  a  railroad  "tarted 
and  pertly  buUt  SO-odd-years  ago  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  hl« 
asaoclates.  The  tunneU  were  bored  through  about  30  percent 
quantlUtlvely  We  enlarged  them.  They  were  buUt  for  only  one 
track  and  we  enlarged  them  to  make  them  wide  enough  to  allow 
two  lanes  of  autcmobUe  traffic.  The  members  of  the  commission 
were  appointed.  My  term  is  for  10  yeara  and  I  am  ita  chairman.  I 
had  never  built  any  superhighways  but  I  was  not  at  a  particular 
«llsadvantage  because  no  one  else  In  this  country  had  ever  built  a 
superhighway. 

CKRMAM   STJPKBJnCBWaTS 

My  first  act  was  to  go  to  Germany  to  study  the  Hitler  highways. 
As  you  know  Mr.  Upham  Rpent  considerable  time  In  Germany  and 
is  fully  informed  as  to  the  engineering  of  the  Hitler  roads,  which 
plan  involved  the  buUdlng  of  a  circle  around  the  city  of  Berlm  frorn 
which  circle  highways  extended  In  all  direcUona  like  the  spokee  of 
a  wheel  U  you  gentlemen  could  have  seen  what  I  saw  you  would 
have  already  had  these  superhlghvrays  started  and  some  of  them 
built  by  now  One  day  when  I  was  out  to  the  northwest  of  Berlin 
about  45  miles.  I  had  stopped  the  car  at  the  side  of  the  road  to 
measure  the  width  of  the  pavement.  There  I  found  two  lanes  of 
concrete— one  In  each  direction,  each  27  feet  wide— M  feet  of  con- 
crete pavement  with  a  parkway  between  the  lan««^  While  I  was 
standing  there  I  noticed  a  fleet  of  trucks  coming.  I  »tepped  aside 
to  watch  ihcm  pass.  In  a  moment  came  the  head  of  the  fleet,  each 
truck  filled  with  infantry.  These  tnxrks  were  going  60  miles  an 
hour  and  In  a  few  minutes  came  another  fleet  filled  with  machine 
gunners.  These  were  also  going  60  miles  per  hour.  In  a  few  min- 
utes came  another  fleet  loaded  with  artillery— whizzing  by.  I  never 
wUl  forget  Mr.  Chairman,  the  creepy  feeling  I  had  when  I  stood 
there  and  watched  these  soldiers  going  at  that  rate  of  speed  because 
I  knew  that  swift  transportation  Is  the  most  Important  thing  In  the 
movement  of  troops  and  armies.  That  we  know  has  been  one  of  the 
great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Oennans  in  the  present  war. 

HOW   TtmNPIKa    WAS   riHAJICXD 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  how  this  superhighway,  the  Penn- 
svlvania  turnpike.  ^^&b  financed.  I  wUl  give  to  each  of  you  a  copy  of 
the  act.  It  authorized  the  commission  to  seU  bp^ds:  bonds  that 
specifically  state  on  the  face  that  they  arc  not  the  liability  of  the 
cWnonwcalth  of  Pennsylvania  and  are  Payable  sole  y  out  of 
revenue  from  fares.     We  do  not  caU  them  toUs.    We  could  not  sell 


these  bonds  to  the  public  nor  Interest  private  capital  but  It  was 
necessary  to  make  the  effort  and  prove  that  fact  for  the  record. 
Therefore,  we  came  to  the  Ooveriunent  and  flnaUy  got  $70,050,000 
from  the  United  States  Government  for  this  project.  Flfty-flve 
percent  of  this  or  $40,800,000  came  from  the  proceeds  of  30-year 
bonds  bought  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  They 
bear  SSi-perccnt  interest.  They  are  free  of  taxation.  State  and 
Federal  We  obtained  45  percent  or  $29,250,000  from  the  Public 
Works  Administration  as  a  grant.  That,  the  grant,  is  the  cash 
equity  In  our  set-up.  As  fast  as  we  have  needed  money  we  have  it 
tTom  the  two  Government  agencies.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  which  committed  Itself  to  take  down  these  bonds  in 
installments,  has  taken  them  as  fast  as  needed  In  aUotmenU  of 
110  000  000  and  as  fast  as  this  happened  a  syndicate  of  private  bank- 
ers has  come  m  and  purchased  these  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  equity,  these  bonds  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  public.  The  Government  had  to  start  this  ffreat 
project  as  It  is  too  big  to  be  done  by  any  one  BUte.  TJie  bulld.ng 
of  a  system  of  superhighways  can  only  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  central  authority. 

NATION  SI.  SUFERKICHWAT  AVTTHOaiTT  P«0P08ID 

What  I  propose  Is  a  national  defense  stiperhlghway  authority 
set  up  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  Pennsylvania  Tump  ke 
Commission,  this  f.i:thorlty  to  have  the  power  to  Issue  bonas  which 
would  not  be  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  Government.  These 
bends,  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest,  would  be  paid  out  cf 
revenues  received,  so  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  authorltv  to  build  these  superhighways  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Pennsvlvanla  Turnpike  Commission  Is  building  the  great 
tunnel  highway.  This  Federal  authority  could  build  such  a  system 
of  mlllta^-defen.se  roads  without  $1  of  appropriation  of  Govern- 
ment money.  The  fact  that  the  public  has  bought  all  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania tumpUce  bonds  up  to  this  time  although  ;^*  ^ aye  not  yet 
finished  the  road  or  had  any  revenue  is  proof  of  the  interest  arid 
belief  of  public  investors  in 'revenue  securities.  J»'«  «P^^  "j^*  '» 
other  revenue-producing  proJecU  In  which  the  Reconstmct  on 
Finance  Corporation  has  been  so  successful  is  further  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  this  plan. 

LiMrrro  access  koads 
These  should  not  be  toll  roads  In  the  r^al  sense  ol  the  word. 
There  Is  a  distinct  difference  between  a  toU  road  and  a  self- 
liquidating  superhighway.  It  matters  not  how  fine  a  rOad  U  bUlt 
It  18  still  nothing  but  a  road  If  It  has  grade  crossings  and  If  it  has 
iu^LTto  adlolnlng  property.  Bear  In  mind  the  Pennsylvania  turu- 
JS^is^eS  mllei  long  Ki'only  11  places  of  entry.  IJ^he^'eM  re 
slnKle  grade  crossing.  You  start  at  one  end  and  go  t»ie  ent.re 
le^th  Ifthe  highway  without  crossroads.  There  is  not  a  red  light 
and  tie  onTy  ins  ar  J  those  that  slow  up  a  motorist  "ben  approach- 
ing a  tunnel.  The  entire  right-of-way  U  fenced  as  a  railroad  right- 
of-way  Is  fenced. 

BtnU)  WTTH  PBIVAT«  CAPITAL 

Such  a  svstem  can  be  built  with  private  capital  If  you  will  form  a 
Federal  auThwUy^th  power  to  IssGe  bonds,  with  the  Interest  guar- 
TmSS  by  tb?  Sderal  ^vemment.  This  guaranty  would  only  oe 
Jgtmranty  no  money  at  all,  except  the  ^Itlal  advance  would  he 
redulred  Mr  MacDonald.  who  Is  an  outstanding  "uthortty  on 
h^h^.  has  a  very  efficient  or^anlaatlon.  Let  this  National  De- 
fense  SupThlghway  Authority  be  a  part  of  his  organization,  but 
wUh  the  ^uthlrlty  L  seU  theJ  bonds.  Ban^s  which  are  now  burs^- 
ine  with  money  would  quickly  purchase  and  distribute  these  honas. 
i2r  Ma?lSnSld'6  organization  would  have  to  do  the  engineering. 
M  thVSdone  and^tlons  of  the  road  are  finished  ^fd  the  revenues 
betrtn  to  come  In  a  sinking  fund  would  be  set  up  to  amortize  the 
b^nds  1?^  should  be  50-year  bonds.  The  Initial  money,  which 
?^Cld  be  advanced  by  som/  of  the  agencies  to  thU  nation^  au- 
Sorlty  would  be  amortized  In  the  early  stages  and  paid  back  In 
other  worts  private  capital  would  furnish  every  cent  of  the  cost  cf 
this  ereat  proposition.  _  ^  . 

These  highways  should  circumvent  the  towns.  I  have  made  a 
rougTblueprmt,  which  I  wm  leave  with  you,  together  with  a  copy 
S  cur  Pen^isylvanla  act.  I  hope  you  wUl  not  consider  this  pre- 
sumptuous. 

BZAKINCS  HTLB  IM  1»37 
Mr  RANTX3LPH  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse  me  for  Interrupting,  but  X 
woum  5i^T^^  to  say  this  at  this  time:  On  May  18  1937.  this  ccm- 
SttSj  held  a  hearing  on  superhighways.  Three,blUs  were  cons^ 
ered  at  that  time.  Two  were  Introduced  by  myself.  I  say  this  with 
no  credit  for  myself,  but  in  those  resolutions  there  was  set  up  an 
autSty  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Jones  has  said  today.  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  for  the  committee  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jones 
fcrfurtherlng  our  interest  in  this  project.  I  have  believed  ^  super- 
hlehways  for  many  years  and  am  certain  there  are  many  members 
of^thls^commltt^   and   Members   of   Congress   who    are   equally 

°Mr    JONES.  If  I  can  revive  what  you  have  started.  Mr.  Congress- 
man. It  would  be  a  fine  accomplishment.  „»,-,-  ♦>,-,- 

Mr.  WHrmwcTON.  What  kind  of  signaU  do  you  have  where  there 
are  10  approaches? 

Mr  JoNis.  As  you  come  up  on  the  highway  there  are  three  lanes 
Instead  of  two.  You  come  up  on  an  accelerating  lane  and  there 
you  gradually  Increase  your  speed  with  the  traffic  "J^Vj""  ^ 
entering,  and  when  you  attempt  to  get  off  at  one  of  these  mter- 
Sa^es  ycu  go  Into  a  third  lane,  called  the  ^^lerat  ng  lane, 
^t   WHrrr^JCTON.  What  are  your  fares  to  be  on  this  highway? 
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SCHTDTTU    or   rARZB 

Mr  Joifis  We  have  set  up  a  scale  of  fares  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  agencies  for  approval.  Approximately, 
for  passenger  automobiles.  It  will  be  »1  50  for  the  entire  trip.  That 
means  whether  there  Is  1  passenger  or  10  in  the  automobile  The 
fares  for  trucks  wUl  depend  upon  size  and  weight,  varying  from 
13  to  110 

Mr  Ravdc.lfh.  What  Is  the  driving  time  now  between  Harrlsbiirg 
and  PitUburgh  on  the  presently  constituted  highways? 

Mr.  Joma.  On  presently  constituted  highways  at  the  maximum 
legal  speed  of  50  nvlles  per  hour,  and  consider. ng  the  traffic  and  the 
terrain.  <J  to  e'j  hotirs 

Mr    Rawdolph.  On  the  superhighway? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  to  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Mr  Randolph  The  public,  you  bfUcve,  will  be  willing  to  pay  the 
fare  because  of  the  time  saved  and  the  better  riding  facilities? 

Mr  Jones.  Yes.  The  engineers  have  laid  this  road  out  for  100 
miles  per  hour  safe  speed.  We  will  guard  this,  but  with  the  present 
8p«ed  of  automobiles  and  the  fact  that  our  roads  are  built  on  the 
average  for  safe  speeds  not  to  exceed  30  miles  per  hour,  you  can  see 
wh^t  an  attraction  It  will  be. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON.  What  Is  the  width  of  each  lane? 

Mr.  Jones.  Twenty-four  feet  in  each  dlri-ction 

Mr  WHrmNCTON    What  Is  the  width  of  the  parkway? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  10  feet. 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON    Planted? 

Mr   JoNcs.  Planted  with  gra.ss  and  shrubs. 

Mr  Randolph.  In  addition  to  the  safety  on  the  highway — and  the 
time  saving — another  matter  Is  the  small  amount  of  fuel  consump- 
tion 

Mr  Jones  That  Is  very  Important:  the  traffic  engineers  who 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  matter  figured  tl-.at  down  to  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent.  That's  why  all  the  trucking  companl.^s  that  move 
fleets  of  trucks  from  Missouri  and  Nebraska  and  the  Western  States 
to  eastern  tidewater  have  studied  this  route  and  assure  us  they  will 
use  it.  Depending  on  the  point  of  origin.  It  Is  200  miles  shorter  to 
the  seaboard  from  the  MUwest  and  Northwest  than  the  routes  they 
are  now  using. 

Mr  Whitttncton  Take  your  lane  of  24  feet.  Will  a  passenger 
car  have  to  pass  those  trucks? 

Mr  Jones.  The  trucks  and  slow-moving  traffic  will  have  to  use  the 
outside  lane. 

Mr    WHrmKOTON.  Do   you   go   through   any    Important    miinlcl- 

pallty? 

Mr  JoNcs  Not  one.  There  are  roads  that  come  out  from  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  connect  with  the  superhighway.  On  this  map  I 
have  suggested  a  road  from  Richmond  to  Boston  and  Chicago  and 
St  Louis  to  connect  with  this,  bypassing  al!  large  cities.  You 
could  not  finance  a  road  going  through  the  large  cities 

Mr  WHrmNCTON  This  is  for  through  traffic  from  Harrlsburg  to 
PlttsuTRh — you  spoke  about  acquiring  railroad  right-of-way. 

Mr  Jones.  That  railroad  was  started  by  Carnegie  and  Vanderbllt 
to  force  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  give  them  satisfactory  rates 
on  steel. 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON.  How  long  did  they  build  It? 

Mr  Jones  The  tunnels  were  about  30  percent  finished  in  quan- 
tities removed.  I  want  to  qualify  this  statement,  but  I  think  about 
45  percent  of  the  grade  was  built.  We  have  used  very  little  of  It, 
comparatively.  In  order  to  get  these  tunnels  we  had  to  buy  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr   WHrmNCTON    Has  it  been  used  as  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Jones.   Never  was  used. 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON.  Was  that  a  franchise? 

Mr  Jones.  They  owned  the  right-of-way  for  160  miles  and  more. 
They  had  spent  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars.    We  bought  It 
'  for   ta.OOO  000 

Mr.  Whittincton.  What  additional  amount  did  you  spend  for 
the  rlght-cf-way? 

Mr  Jorrra  Our  total  right-cf-wsy  will  cost  us.  Including  the  rail- 
road rlg'it-of-woy,  about  $3,500,000 

Mr     WHrmNCTON.  Will    that    Include    the    approaches? 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  construction   Is  averaging  $425  000  per  mile. 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON.  Perhaps  you  mlsundtrstood;  did  you  acquire 
a  certain  width? 

Mr  JoND.  Our  right-of-way  Is  200  feet  wide.  We  had  to  acquire 
160  miles  200  feet  wide.  That  has  cost  us  about  $3,500,000,  includ- 
ing the  original  $2,000,000. 

Mr    WHrmNCTON.  Did  you  buy  any  adjacent  park  lands? 

Mr  Jones  Not  as  such.  In  addition  to  the  200  feet  m  rare  cases 
we  have  bought  more  than  that  for  specific  uses. 

Mr    Patton    Any  utilities  for  the  traveling  public? 

Mr  JoNra.  There  will  be  a  very  fine  set  of  filling  stations  In  each 
of  which  there  will  be  restaurant  accommodations  for  the  public. 

Mr    Whttttncton.  Is  that  top  of  concrete? 

Mr    Jones.  All  concrete. 

Mr  WHrmwoTON.  Most  economical  and  durable? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  seemed  to  t>e  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
Commission  and   the  Government  engineers. 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON.  This  commission  located  the  right-of-way? 
This  Is  a  five-man  commission,  and  you  are  chairman.  All  mat- 
ters decided  by  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  Joica.  I  «»y  this  with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  This  commis- 
sion Is  a  bipartisan  commission  but  there  has  never  been  a  split 
vote  on  any  decision  of  policy,  on  recommendations,  or  letting  of 
contracts.  There  have  always  been  thorough  discussions  to  get  at 
tbe  tacts,  but  our  commission.  I  repeat  with  a  good  deal  of  pride. 


has  worked  dlllercntly  to  do  the  very  best  thing  In  the  very  best 
way  for  the  project. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON.  How  would  you  say  your  superhighway  com- 
pares with  this  road  outside  of  Btrlin? 

Ii4r.  Jones.  I  would  say  there  is  a  great  Improvement  Our  high- 
way Is  a  great  improvement  with  two  exceptlon.s.  They  have  wider 
pavement.  They  have  54-foot  Instead  of  48-foot  pavement,  and 
they  have  an  average  of  20-fGot  parkway,  and  we  have  only  10  feet 
Going  through  this  mountainous  region  It  would  have  been  vtry 
expen.-lve  to  have  a  wider  parkway. 

Chairman  Cartwright  I  too  have  been  In  Germany,  and  I  want 
to  s;iy  that  anything  that  Germany  can  do  well  America  can  do 
better 

Mr.  WHrmNCTON  Entirely  different  conception  from  the  Merrltt 
Parkway  which  Is  for  local  use. 

Mr  Jones  I  am  hoping  to  have  you  gentlemen  consider  taking  up 
steps  to  create  this  authority. 

Mr  Whitttngtcn  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  report  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr    M.icDonald  with  respect  to  t  :>11  roads? 

Mr  Jones.  I  agree  absolutely  with  Mr  MacDcnald  that  we  should 
not  have  tolls  on  roads,  but  I  differentiate  between  a  road  and  a 
Euperhighway.  I  say  that  superhighways  should  not  be  free  until 
the  users  have  paid  for  them  by  fares.  A  high-speed  superhighway 
that  has  a  fenced-in  right-of-way  free  of  grade  croi>sing.s  Is  more 
than  an  ordinary  road. 

Mr  Randolph  You  bring  up  this  report  of  Mr.  MacDonald  Mr. 
MacDjna:d  has  come  with  reluctance  to  a  feeling  for  Fuperhlghways. 
In  conferences  3  years  ago  he  was  against  superhighways,  and  since 
then  I  have  seen  a  gradual  change  In  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Whittincton    Is  there  any  other  turnpike  in  the  coimtry? 

Chairman  Cartwright    There  is  a  bridge — Oakland  bridge. 

Mr  Jones  There  are  a  number  of  bridges  and  projects  of  that 
kind  that  have  t)een  financed  by  revenue  bonds.  I  understand  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones  thinks  very  favorably  now  of  the  possibility  of  financing 
great  public  works  with  revenue  bonds  I  want  to  tell  you  one  great 
service  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  can  do.  For  instance,  here 
is  a  map  showing  the  roads  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  thickly  populated  section.  From  Richmond  to 
Boston,  and  Chicago  and  St  Louis  to  connect  with  this  road  would 
cost  a  little  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  based  on  our  cost  per  mile. 
The  most  of  every  dollar  that  goes  Into  public  roads  gees  directly 
or  Indirectly  Into  the  pay  envelope.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  can 
be  done  with  private  capital  that  would  get  this  money  out  of  the 
banks  and  Into  circulation,  and  build  a  great  public  works  with- 
out taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  go  very  far  to  Increase  employ- 
ment. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON  In  order  to  bypass  the  munlclp>alltles.  have 
you  much  of  a  curve  in  your  road?  I  understand  you  have  but  3- 
percent  grade      What  about  your  curves? 

Mr  Jones  \Vc  have  no  curves  over  6  degrees  and  very  few  of 
those  That  means  our  sharpest  curve  Is  on  a  maximum  radius  of 
995'  and  at  no  pomt  is  the  sight  distance  less  than  1.250'. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON.  Is  there  any  curve  in  any  place  where  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  travel  at  75  to  100  miles  per  hour? 

Mr  Jones.  None  whatever  They  are  superelevatcd  according  to 
the  latest  enKlneerlng  There  is  no  curve  where  you  would  need  to 
slow  up  at  75  to  80  miles  per  hour. 

Mr     Patton.   You    will    have    no    bottleneck    from    Richmond    to 

Boston. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON    Average  cost  per  mile  Is  around  $400,000? 

Mr   Jones.  We  are  spending  $70,050,000.    That  Includes  the  ccst 

of  flnanctnc:  and  it  is  160  miles  long — that  is,  $425,000  per  mile. 
Bear  in  mind  that  that  average  Is  high  because  we  have  7  miles  of 
tunnels  and  those  tunnels  cost  us  $14  000,000. 

Mr  Pattcn  How  many  years  do  you  think  It  will  take  the  fares 
to  8 mortize  if 

Mr  JONE3.  The  bonds  are  for  30  years.  Our  traffic  engineers  pre- 
dict, and  I  believe  they  are  ripht.  that  we  will  pay  tho:;e  bonds  off 
In  16  to  17  years.  I  am  proposing  for  your  consideration  If  you  set 
up  this  National  Defense  Superhighway  Authority  that  you  Issue 
50-ycar  bonds.  With  this  idea  you  will  be  accumulating  a  sinking 
fund  You  will  gradually  want  to  extend  these  highways  as  the 
population  grows  and  the  demand  for  them  develops  Suppose 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  50  years  that  you  have  only  amor- 
tized 50  percent  of  them;  the  Government  In  Its  Issues  of  twnds 
over  many,  many  years  has  set  the  example  of  refunding. 

Mr    WHrmNCTON.  You  don't  have  a  serial  bond? 

Mr    Jones    No 

Mr   Whittincton    What  do  you  plan  to  do  wth  the  revenues? 

Mr  JoNss   The  revenues  are  deposited  In  a  sinking  fund. 

Mr  WHrmNCTON.  What  Is  the  objection  to  a  serial  bond? 

Mr  Jones.  I  don't  know  what  objection  there  would  have  been 
because  It  was  never  eonsld-red  in  the  financing.  The  R.  F.  C.  Just 
made  It  one  maturity,  namely,  30  years 

Mr.  Patton  How  many  of  these  superhighways  do  you  think 
would  be  of  practical  service  to  the  whole  United  States  and  how 
would  you  designate  those?  I  mean  for  military  purposes  and 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  answer  to  that  very  Important  question.  I  would 
say  that  we  should  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  engineers 
of  the  United  States  War  Department.  There  is  more  capital,  more 
of  the  best  of  road  engineers,  and  all  the  material  necessary  to 
build  a  vast  system  of  superhighways  arid  that  with  private  capital 
If  the  proper  methods  are  pursued.  The  rapid  movement  of  troops, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  by  the  Germans  In  the  present  war 
makes   the   importance   of   superhighways   to   us   stand   out   very 


ereatly  People  and  materials  will  more  and  more  be  moved  by 
flU'omotlve  power.  The  building  of  these  highways  will  do  much 
for  the  raUroads.  Tills  has  been  proven  In  the  experience  of  con- 
structing the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  man  always, 
and  I  say  this  In  his  presence,  who  has  dreamed  dreams  and  has 
made  them  dynamic  and  I  have  known  him  for  many,  many  years 
and  his  Interests  In  West  Virginia. 

Mr    Patton    He  Is  making  them  come  true. 

Chairman  Ca«tweicht.  He  is  a  man  who  is  doing  things. 

Mr  Rantxdlph.  I  want  to  have  the  record  show  that  I  trust  this 
committee  will,  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible,  arrange  to  go 
Into  this  situation  further.  ..      ^  _       ^ 

Chairman  Cartwright.  I  am  sorry  the  time  must  be  shortened 
because  the  House  Is  going  Into  session  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
this  morning.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  Mr.  Jones,  and  hope  you 
can  complete  at  some  future  time  your  explanation  of  this  im- 
portant project  and  your  Ideas  about  financing  and  building  other 
limited-access  highways. 


Saving  the  Eskimos  and  Reindeer  from  Extinction 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OK   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 
Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
present  to  the  House  the  attached  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  which  he  gives  a  concise  and  illuminating  , 
report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  carrying  out  the 
pj-ovisions  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer  Act.  which  was  approved 
September  1.  1937.  and  particularly  with  respect  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  act  which  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  all  Ala^^ka  reindeer  and  all  necessary  reindeer-range 
equipment  o^v^led  by  others  than  natives  of  Alaska  and  to 
hold  the  same  in  trust  for  use  and  benefit  of  the  natives  or 
else  distribute  them  among  the  naUves.    The  act  in  question 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  self-sustaining  economy 
for  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives  of  Alaska  through  the  use 
of  reindeer,  and  to  that  end  It   was  thought  necessary  to 
purchase  and  distribute  among  those  natives,  or  to  hold  in 
trust  for  their  use.  all  reindeer  owned  by  others  than  natives, 
and  then  to  aid  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reindeer  business  or  livelihood  or  Industry  which 
would  insure  their  economic  security  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future. 
The  act  of  September  1.  1937,  authorized  an  appropriation 

not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  purposes  mentioned.     How- 
ever, no  appropriation  was  immeditaely  made  and  many  ob- 
jections were  offered  to  the  making  of  any  appropriation  at 
all  pursuant  to  the  authorizing  act    Many  Members  were 
dcubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  thus  sought  to  be 
established  and  felt  there  was  a  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  relevant  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  in  detaU  before 
any  appropriation  should  be  made.    Accordingly,  in  1938.  a 
total  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  Investigation,  survey,  and  appraisal  of  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumsUnces  connected  with  the  matter,  and  It  was  provided 
such  invesUgation  should  be  made  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  acting  jointly.    The  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees  mentioned.  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  and  I, 
selected  as  members  of  the  special  Reindeer  Investigation 
Committee    the    following:  Mr.   C.  E.   Ratchford.   Assistant 
Chief.  United  States  Forest  Service,  chairman:  Mr.  Prank  H. 
Reeds.  Colorado  rancher  and  editor;  and  Dr.  I.  D.  Wilson, 
professor  of  biology.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  members  of  the  Reindeer  Committee  spent  almost  the 
entire  stmimer  of  the  year  1938  in  Alaska  and  made  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  and  thorough  survey  and  appraisal 
of  the  whole  subject.  A  number  of  round-ups  of  reindeer 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Reindeer  Committee, 
the  reindeer  so  rounded  up  were  counted  and  their  ownership 
as  determined  by  earmarks  noted.    A  thorough  aerial  survey 


was  also  carried  out  of  the  principal  reindeer  ranges  and  even 
a  flight  was  undertaken  to  Nunivak  Island  to  inspect  and 
count  the  reindeer  located  there.  During  the  following  winter 
the  Reindeer  Committee  made  a  complete  and  circumstantial 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  in  that  report  the  Reindeer  Committee  definitely  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  carrying  out  of  the  Reindeer 
Act  in  all  of  its  various  phases,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
non-native-owned  reindeer  and  range  equipment.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  this  report  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  recommended  and  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$720,000  for  purchasing  the  reindeer  and  reindeer-range 
equipment  owned  by  others  than  natives  of  Alaska. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  long  and  vehement  oppo- 
sition encountered  in  securing  passage  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  appropriation  mentioned.  In  one  bill  the  item  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  but  approved  by  the  Senate  and  lost  In 
conference.  Ultimately,  in  a  deficiency  bUl  which  I  reported, 
a  similar  item  was  approved  by  the  House  after  vehement 
debate  on  August  2.  1939.  and  was  then  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  but  was  finally  agreed  to  in  conference.  IXiring  the 
debate  on  the  several  bills  which  contained  these  items,  much 
opposition  was  expressed  to  the  entire  program  and  every 
change  was  rung,  in  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  upon  the  proposal, 
as  it  was  called,  of  going  into  competition  with  Santa  Claus 
and  thus  foolishly  wasting  public  funds. 

Those  objections  were  largely  the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  I  had  twice  visited  Alaska  and  investi- 
gated these  conditions.  Alaska  is  a  long  way  off.  and  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  comprehend  all  of  the  various  factors  of  Arctic 
climate  and  conditions  and  physical  circumstance  and  the 
nature  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  especially  the  Eskimos  who  live 
largely  on  fish  and  reindeer  meat.  They  are  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  which  made  it  advisable  and  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  action  proposed  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  prevent  either  the  extermination  of  the  race  through 
starvation,  or  else  a  continuous  dole  to  avoid  that  starvation. 
Such  misapprehension  is  easy  to  understand  because  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  took  the 
I  greatest  interest  in  the  measure  were,  at  first,  extremely 
doubtful  of  its  wisdom  and  a  bare  majority  of  them  were  con- 
vinced only  by  the  report  of  the  reindeer  committee  sent  to 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  entire 

subject.  ,  ,    , 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Delegate  from  Alaska. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Territory, 
vast  in  area  as  it  is,  cannot  be  doubted  or  disputed,  vigorously 
supported  not  only  the  enactment  of  the  Reindeer  Act  itself— 
the  authorizing  act — but  also  continuously  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  advisability  of  making  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  put  the  act  into  effect.  Every  assertion  made  by  Mr. 
Dimond  in  support  of  the  policy  was  wholly  borne  out  and 
sustained  by  the  special  reindeer  committee  which  made 
such  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  matter. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  carrying  the  appropriation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  selected  as  his  representative  to  pur- 
chase the  non-native-owned  reindeer  and  the  reindeer-range 
equipment,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Burdick,  then  employed  in  the 
Forest  Service  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Burdick  lost  no  time  in  under- 
Uking  the  work,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Burdick  has  now  completed  the  purchase  of  all 
'  of  the  non-native-owned  reindeer  and  reindeer -range  equip- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  not  more  than  1,000  reindeer 
which  must  be  obtained  by  condemnation  proceedings,  as 
authorized  by  the  act.  The  number  of  reindeer  so  purchased 
by  Mr.  Burdick  amount  to  82.538  and  the  average  price  paid 
therefor  is  a  Uttle  more  than  $3.98  apiece. 

In  making  his  investigation  preUminary  to  the  purchase 
of  the  non-native-owned  reindeer.  Mr.  Burdick  found  that 
there  were  considerably  fewer  deer  than  had  been  seen  in  the 
summer  of  1938.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  reindeer 
was  the  result  of  many  thousands  being  killed  by  wolves  and 
by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  of  1938-39.  which  was 
accompanied  by  deep  snow  and  glaclation  of  many  of  the 
ranges  so  that  many  more  thousands  of  reindeer,  lacking 
adequate  herding  or  attention,  starved  to  death. 
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Accordingly,  as  shewn  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  not 
oniy  is  the  amount  of  $720,000  appropriated  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  remaining  reindeer  and  reindeer-range  equip- 
ment subject  to  purchase,  but  after  completing  the  purchase 
there  remains  an  unexpended  balance  of  $274,083.28,  which 
wiU  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  This  does  not  take  into 
cons:d?ration  the  additional  sum  of  $75,000  which  was  also 
appropriated  for  administrative  expenses,  because  all  of  that 
amount  either  has  been  used  or  will  be  necessarily  used  in 
the  future  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  oX 

the  act. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  note  from  the  report  that 
the  Reindeer  Service  of  Alaska  has  started  a  herding  and  de- 
velopment program  that  promises  well  for  the  indiistry  in 
most  parts  of  the  reindeer  areas.     Herding  has  been  resimied 
and  will  be  extended  and  enlarged.     All  of   those   having 
knowledge  of  the  Industry  agree  that  herding  is  absolutely 
vital  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  industry  but  to  its  very 
existence.     When  herding  ceases  the  reindeer  become  wild, 
mix  with  the  caribou,  and  wander  off.  or  are  readily  destroyed 
by  the  predatory  wolves  and  coyotes.    The  severe  losses  of  the 
winter  of  1938-39  might  have  been  largely  avoided  or  even 
entirely  prevented  by  proper  care  and  herding.    Semidomes- 
t:cated  reindeer  are  just  like  sheep.    They  have  no  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  packs  of  wolves  and  a  pack  of 
wolves  will  just  simply  slaughter  a  whole  herd  of  reindeer  in 
one  night  and  eat  their  tongues  and  then  move  on  for  more. 
The  wolves  have  been  rapidly  increasing  on  reindeer  meat. 
The  only  way  the  reindeer  can  be  preserved  is  by  herding  the 
wolves  cff  of  them.     If  the  wolves  are  successfully  kept  away 
from  them  for  a  year  or  two  most  of  those  wolves  will  stan-e 
to  death  and  the  problem  will  not  be  so  critical.    The  tragedy 
of  the  whole  situation  is  that  herding  of  reindeer  was  once 
considered  unnecessary  and  thus  all  but  abandoned.     The 
lesson  so  learned  was  a  costly  one  but.  in  any  event,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Eskimos  and 
other  natives  of  Alaska  will  have  in  the  future,  under  wise 
and  efficient  management,  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  it  may 
even  be  called  an  industry,  which  will  give  them  a  substantial 
degree  of  economic  security,  not  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment dole,  which  they  otherwise  could  never  have  known.    It 
is  more  than  ever  clear  that  the  passage  of  the  Reindeer  Act 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  money  to  put  it  into  effect  were 
complementary  parts  of  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  program 
for  the  Government  to  undertake,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  relief,  with  its  demoralizing  effects,  for  these 
sturdy  native  Alaska  citizens  who  in  view  of  the  destruction 
of  both  the  reindeer  and  fishing  possibilities  their  only  sources 
of  food  by  the  white  men,  could  not  have  survived  without 
some  kind  of  help.     The  Eskimo  cannot  grow  anything  up 
at  the  Arctic  Circle.     The  winters  are  terrifically  cold,  long. 
and  dark.    There  is  no  vegetation  up  there.    It  is  a  marvel 
to  me  how  the  Eskimos  have  existed  so  long  under  those 
almost  inhiunan  conditions. 

Let  me  recall  an  event  showing  typically  the  character  of 
the  Eskimo.  On  the  upper  rim  of  this  continent  more  than 
300  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  on  a  misty  day  in  late  Au- 
gast  1935.  the  airplane  carrying  the  renowned  and  beloved 
Will  Rogers  and  the  world-famous  pilot.  Wiley  Post,  plunged 
Into  the  shallow  water  and  underlying  mud,  instantly  killing 
both  Rogers  and  Post. 

The  only  human  being  who  saw  it  was  a  lone  Eskimo  named 
Clair  Okabacher.  He  ran  to  the  rescue  and  when  he  found 
them  both  dead  he  ran  15  miles  over  the  soft  Arctic  tundra 
to  Point  Barrow  to  secure  help.  They  went  to  the  wreck  in 
boats  and  had  to  take  the  plane  apart  somewhat  in  order  to 
remove  the  bodies  and  brought  them  to  Point  Barrow,  whence 
they  were  flown  to  the  States  by  the  noted  Alaskan  flyer.  Joe 
Crosson. 

One  other  incident  relative  to  this  Eskimo  who  carried  the 
message  so  swiftly  to  Point  Barrow  is  worth  tellins:.  When 
the  news  of  what  he  had  done  and  the  prompt  and  praise- 
worthy performance  of  the  Eskimo  messenger  reached  the 


States  a  purse  of  $800  was  promptly  raised  through  voluntary 
contributions  and  sent  to  him. 

Clair  received  the  money  and  without  delay,  charactcrla- 
tlcally  carrying  out  the  tradition  of  his  people  and  his  race, 
gave  a  great  feast  of  potlatch  to  all  the  Eskimos  of  the  region. 
relieved  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  those  who  were  In 
v/ant  and  within  the  next  day  or  two  he  had  no  money  left. 
Congressional  medals  had  been  given  for  no  more  meritorouo 
services  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  preserve  that 
hardy,  brave,  and  courageous  race.  For  that  reason  I  take 
joy  in  having  been  able  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  this  reindeer 
legislation  and  in  seeing  the  program  on  the  way  to  being 
successfully  carried  out.  thus  assuring  our  Eskimo  friends 
who  would  be  just  as  generous  and  Just  as  charitable  if  we 
were  among  them  and  needed  help,  some  reasonable  degree 
of  security  and  means  of  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  acted  with 
such  wisdom  and  competence  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Burdick,  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  who  has  displayed  admirable  energy, 
discretion,  and  soundness  of  judgment:  to  Mr.  J.  Sidney  Rood, 
general  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  service;  and  to  the 
committee  who  made  the  investigation  in  Alaska,  Messrs. 
Ratchford.  Reeds,  and  Wilson,  for  without  their  highly  in- 
telligent, careful,  and  pain.-^aklng  study  and  report,  nothing 
whatever  would  have  been  dene. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  commend  my  friend  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Dimond]  who,  by  reason  of  his 
marked  ability  and  unquestioned  integrity,  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  every  Member  of  this  body.  In  this. 
as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Di- 
mond! has  served  well  his  constituents. 

Tliere  is  one  feature   of  this  entire  transaction   that   Is 
deserving  of  special  comment,  and  that  is  that  everyone  has 
been  dealt  with  equitably.     There  has  been  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Government  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  or  to  take  advantage  of  superior  power 
or  position.    There  has  t)een  no  disposition  to  override  or  to 
ignore  the  just  rights  of  any  person.     I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  an  absolutely  fair  count  or  estimate  of 
the  reindeer  purchased,  and  that  a  fair  price  was  in  every 
instance  paid  therefor.     Complete  honesty  has  characterized 
the  whole  transaction.    Local  circum.stances  and  conditions 
were  taken  into  consideration  because,  in  some  parts  of  the 
reindeer  area,  the  reindeer  were  worth  more  than  in  other 
parts.    The  reason  for  that  is  obvious.    Where  there  is  a 
market  for  reindeer  and  reindeer  are  readily  available  to  that 
market,  those  deer  are  worth  much  more  than  similar  animals 
Vvhich  may  be  anywhere  from  100  to  300  or  more  miles  from 
a  market.    The  reindeer  on  Nunivak  Island  were  found  to 
be  better  stock  than  those  on  the  mainland,  and  therefore 
they  were  worth  a  higher  price  than  the  others.     At  the  same 
tune  the  rights  of  the  Government  were  rigidly  safeguarded. 
No  more  was  paid  for  any  property  purchased  than  was  re- 
quired by  complete  honesty  and  fair  dealing.    Altogether  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  helpful  in  bringing  about 
this  prcgram  can  feel  gratification  over  what  has  been  done; 
and  those  in  the  executive  department  who  have  so  faith- 
fully and  exE>editiously  and  efficiently  carried  out  the  will  ol 
Congress  are  justly  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  served  long  in  this  body  and  I  take 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  just  pride  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  its  accomplishments.  During  my  period  of 
service  here  I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in  the  en- 
actment of  a  very  large  number  of  measures,  not  only  of  great 
public  interest,  but  of  outstanding  public  benefit,  measures 
which  tended  to  bring  some  degree  of  security  or  peace  or 
happiness  to  the  citizens  of  our  country.  But  in  nothing  that 
I  have  been  able  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  take  a  greater  satis- 
faction than  in  my  part  in  carrying  fon^-ard  this  humane 
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program  for  the  actual  pre.^iervatlon  of  the  Eskimas  and  other 
natives  of  Alaska  from  extinction.  With  efficient  administra- 
tion, which  we  have  every  right  to  expect,  generations  yet 
unborn  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  setting  up  and 
the  carrying  forward  of  this  program  under  the  authorizing 
act  and  the  appropriations  thus  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Every  Member  of  the  Congre.'is.  whether  he 
supported  that  appropriation  or  not.  can  take  like  satisfac- 
tion at  the  outcome. 

It  is  Indeed  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  to  me  to  have 
been  able  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation  and  in  helping  to  carry  out  its  terms  to  this  most 
successful  conclusion. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  embraced  in  the  following 
very  exhaustive  and  gratifying  letter  addressed  to  me.  and 
accompanying  statement  and  tabulations,  which  I  submit 
herewith.  It  is  concise  and  clear  and  he  has  acted  in  this  mat- 
ter with  his  customary  courage  and  efficiency. 


I 


The  Sbcretakt  or  thk  Inttrior. 

Washington,  June  24.  1940. 

Hon    Edward  T    Tatlor. 

Chairman.  CommUtee  on   Appropriations, 

House  of  Rrpresrr.tativrs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr    Tat^r:  On  September  1.  1937.  the  President  ap- 
proved leplslHilon  paK-ed  by  the  Seventy-flfih  Co"f  *";«  ^  P^°r ' J^ 
Lbsistence  for  the  Eskimos  and  other  natives  of  Alaska  by  estab- 
llshine  for  them  a  permanent  and  self-sustatnlns?  economy,  to  en- 
courafe  and  develop  native  activity  in  all  branches  of  the  reindeer 
irdusuy.  and  for  other  purposes.     lu  enacting  this    egislatlon  the 
Congrels  adopted  a  policy  of  eliminating  all  participation  In  the 
reindeer  industry  In  Alaska  by  whites  andother  no""f  ^^f -J'l'' 
•ct  authorized  an  appropriation  ol  $2,000,000  for  use  by  the  ^re- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  in  cnrryinp  out  Its  provisions  but  did  not  actu- 
ally appropriate  anv  money  for  this  purpose.  ..      «       ,   ..„„. 
The  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  for  the  flsca    year 
1939  authorized  a  surv,  v  and  appraisal  of  the  property  and  reindeer 
to  be  acquired  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  approved  September  1.  1937   (50  Stat.  900).  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  S.-nate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
acting  jointly    and  appropriated  $25,000  for  n^^'^^*';^,  "Pf"^."J!J 
connection  with  such  survt-y  and  appraisal      An  additional  *25^ 
for  the  same  purpose  was  later  made  avaUable  by  the  Second  Den- 
clencv  Act    fiscal  vear  1938     Acting  under  the  authority  contained 
in  thi«  appropriation,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  as  meni- 
bers  of  the  Reindeer  Appraisal  Committee:   C    E    Rac^fordL  Assibt- 
ant  Chief   United  States  Forest  Service,  chairman;  Frank  H    Reeds. 
Colorado  rancher  and  editor:  and  I   D.  Wilson,  professor  of  biology. 
Virginia   Polvtechnlc   Institute.  ^  ^  »„ 
The  members  of  the  Reindeer  Appraisal  Committee  proceeded  to 
Alaska  during  the  summrr  of  1938  and  made  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  Ala«^ka  reindeer  industrv.  spendine  several  months  In  Alaska  and 
vlsitlne  most  of  the  ranges  In  the  reindeer  country.     Upon  Its  re- 
turn to  Washington.  D  C  ,  a  report  of  Its  findings  was  prepared  and 
submitted    to    the    Congres.^      TlUs   report    recommended    that    an 
appropriation  be  made  bv  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  aU 
non-native-owned  reindeer  in  Alaska  and  such  reindeer  property  as 
might  be  needed  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer 

After  consideration  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Reindeer 
Appraisal  Committee  at  hearings  held  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
ere^s  came  to  the  decision  that  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
September  1  1937  were  sound,  and  included  In  the  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act  fiscal  war  1939.  approved  August  9,  1939.  an 
apprcpriatlon  of  §720,000  'for  all  the  purchase,  in  Kuch  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  advisable  of  reindeer  abat- 
toirs cold-storage  plants,  corrals  and  other  buildings,  and  commu- 
nication and  other  equipment,  owned  by  nonnatives  in  Alaska 
•  •  •  ••  plus  $75  000  for  'necessary  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  purchase  and  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  reindeer  Indiistry  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos  and 
Other  natives  of  Ala-ska     •      •     •."  .,..,# 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  submit  herewith,  for  the  Information  of 
yourself  and  the  other  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com - 
Llttee  a  report  of  the  present  status  of  the  reindeer  acquisition 
?^g^m  whurh  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  the  authority  of  the  legislation  referred  to  above. 
It  wiU  be  noted  from  this  report  that  the  reindeer  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  practically  complete  at  this  date  and  will  be  comp  eted 
Irlor  to  June  30.  1940.  when  the  appropriation  for  the  acquisition 
o? non-native-owned  reindeer  in  Alaska  will  cease  to  be  available^ 
It  will  be  noted  also  that  this  program  has  been  carried  out  most 
succeWfully  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  '"ade  available 
bv  Congress  for  that  purpose  The  approximate  amount  which  will 
b^  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  non-native-owned  /^nrtt-rr  is 
$332  991      The  approximate  amount  which  wUl  be  required  for  the 


acquisition  of  reindeer  property  owned  by  nonnatives  is  $112,925.72. 
These  figures  Indicate  that  the  total  expenditures  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  reindeer   and   reindeer  property   owned  by   nonnatives  wUl 
doubtless  be  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  In  the  Third  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Act.  ft.scal  year   1939.     By  adding  these  two 
amounts  total  obligations  of  $445,916  72  are  Indicated.     This  amount 
subtracted  from  the  $720,000  appropriated   leaves  an   unexpended 
balance    of    $274.083  28.    which    will    be    returned    to    the    Treasury 
Of  the  $75  000  appropriated  for  administrative  expenses,   approxi- 
mately  $48,300   had   been   obligated   on   May   30.   leaving   a  balance 
of   $26,700.   which   will   be   needed   for   the   construction   of   skln- 
drying  sheds  and  the  ptirchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  be 
used  in  the  cstabllsliment  and  development  of  the  reindeer  industry. 
The  attached  report  shows  the  total  number  of  non-native-owned 
reindeer  already  purchased  to  be  82.538,  the  average  price  per  deer 
to  be  $3.98  plus,  and  that  Mr    Bltrdick  was  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment   with   all    nonnatlve   owners   of   the   larger   herds   In   Alaska, 
There  are  only  2  or  3  small  herds  owned  by  nonnatives  which  It 
will    be    necessary    to   acquire    through    condemnation    proceedings, 
and  necessary  fiinds  are  being  deposited   In   the   district   court   in 
Alaska  to  take  care  of     ich  awards  as  the  court  may  make  In  these 
cafes      The   total    number   of    reindeer    Involved    In   condenuiatlon 
proceedings  Is  small  and  probably  will  not  exceed  1.000 

It  Is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  this  Department  that 
It  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  the  relndeer-acqulsltlon  program 
so  expeditiously  and  within  the  funds  made  available  by  Congress, 
We  have  been"  advised  by  Mr    Burdick  that  all  of  the  nonnatlve 
owners  of  the  larger  herds  In  Alaska  feel  that  they  have  been  treated 
fairly  and  that  they  have  been  given  full  opportunity  to  present 
their  claims  and  to  participate  In  the  surveys  and  round-ups  held 
In  Alaska  during  the  past  winter  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  as 
accurate  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  number  of  reindeer  belong- 
ing to  each  nonnatlve  owner.     We  are  also  advised  that  the  Eskimo 
owners  of  reindeer,  many  of  whom  were  employed  In  the  reindeer 
round-ups  during  the  past  winter,  feel  that  the  Government  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  In  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  fair  settlement 
with  nonnatlve  owners,  and  that  most  of  the  native  owners  of  rein- 
deer in  Alaska  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  entire  reindeer 
situation  at  the  present  date.    They  are  now  taking  greater  Interest 
In  their  reindeer,  and.  under  the  direction  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer 
Service  of  this  Department,  we  arc  once  more  embarking  on  a  con- 
structive program,  which  Includes  such  herding  as  may  be  required, 
selection  of  adequate  pasturage  and  assignment  of  grazing  areas, 
annual  round-ups.  marking    castrating,  butchering,  training  of  sled 
deer,  and  other  activities,  which  It  Is  hoped  will  place  the  Alaska 
Reindeer  Service  for  the  natives  on  an  efficient  basis  in  future  years. 
Our  program  contemplates  the  distribution  of  the  reindeer  acquired 
from  nonnatives  to  native  communities  throughout   Alaska  which 
do  not  at  present  possess  reindeer  or  which  do  not  possess  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  their  needs      During  the  current  fiscal  year  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  In  many  places  for  the  employment  of 
native  herders  and  apprentices,  and  a  total  of  approximately  30  have 
already   been   employed 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  period  of  controversy  between  whites  and 
natives  In  Alaska  In  connection  with  the  reindeer  Industry  Is  now 
at  an  end  We  believe  al.so  that  the  new  program  on  which  we  are 
now  entering  will  result  in  adequate  protection  to  reindeer-grazing 
areas  and  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  predators,  which  during  the 
past  few  years  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  reindeer  In 
several    areas. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  conduct  and 
the  prompt  conclusion  of  the  relndeer-acqulsltlon  program  Is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Mr.  Charles  G  Burdick.  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  his  special  representative  in  charge 
of  the  reindeer-acquisition  program  In  Alaska  Additional  credit  is 
due  to  Mr  J  Sidney  Rood,  general  supervisor  of  the  Alaska  Rein- 
deer Service  who  acted  In  close  cooperation  with  Mr.  Burdick 
throuehout  the  acquisition  activities  during  the  past  winter  and 
made  available  to  Mr  Burdick  at  all  times  his  knowledge  of  the 
reindeer  situation  in  Alaska.  Including  his  acquaintance  with  both 
nonnatlve  and  native  reindeer  owners  and  herders,  transportation 
facilities    grazing   areas,   etc 

Should  your  committee  desire  any  additional  information  or  have 
any  further  questions  to  a.sk  In  connection  with  the  reindeer  sit- 
uation in  Alaska,  thU  Department  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  such 
Information  as  Is  avnilable  from  time  to  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

report  on  status  or  reindeer- AcgmsmoN  program  as  or  june  i, 

1940,   AND  RESUM*   OF   ACTIVITIES   IN    CONNECTION   THEREyVITH    D^-RING 
1939— 40 

August  9  1939  Date  of  approval  of  Third  Deficiency  Act.  fiscal 
year  1939  containing  an  appropriation  of  $795,000  for  the  purchase 
of  non-native-owned  reindeer  and  reindeer  property  in  Alaska  and 
lor  necessary  administrative  expenses  In  connection  therewith. 

November  1  1939.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Burdick.  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  special  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
head  up  the  reindeer-acquisulon  program,  reported  in  Washington. 
D  C  for  conferences  and  Instructions.  En  route  from  Washing- 
ton   b    C     to  Alaska,   Mr.  Burdick  conferred  with   all   nonnatlve 
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owT-.er*  rertdtng  in  continental  United  States   and  discussed   with 
them  their  claims  to  ownership  of  reindeer  and  reindeer  property 

in  Alaska 

January  2.  1940  Mr  Burdlck  arrived  at  Nome.  Alaska,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  W  J  Clark,  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  who  had 
bee.n  detailed  as  fiscal  agent  f-nd  cflSce  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters   at    Nome,    to    assist    Mr.    Burdick    in   the    reindeer-acquisitlon 

Februarv  1.  IMO  Edward  C  Kelly  Special  AssUtant  to  the 
Attorney  General  was  detailed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
added   to  Mr    Burdick  9  staff  at  Nome.   Alaska,  as  legal   adviser 

B«rlnning  F-.-bruary  1.  1940  and  continuing  until  about  April  15. 
1&40.  reindeer  round-ups  »ere  held  on  praclxally  all  ranges  where 
nonnatlve  ownership   was   involved 

Where  nonnatlve  ownership  was  heavy  and  It  was  anticipated 
that  diflkrulty  might  be  experienced  in  arriving  at  agreements 
as  to  the  number  of  reindeer  on  the  range,  the  round-ups  were 
supplemented  by  ieccnnais»ance  survey.s  by  crews  of  two  men  each. 
With  dog  ieam.1.  who  covered  the  back  country  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  as  accurately  as  pcjssible  the  number  of  reindeer  which 
had  been  mU«sed  when  the  round-up*  were  held  Aerial  surveys 
wre  made  by  Mr  Burdick.  General  Reindeer  Supervisor  Rood,  non- 
native  owners  or  their  representatives,  and  E.sklmo  chief  herders 
who  were  familiar  with  the  Irxration  of  reindeer  on  the  ranges. 
particularly  of  any  remnants  of  herds  not  Included  In  round-ups. 
On  other  ranges  round-up  counts  were  checked  agalnat  data  in  the 
files  of  the  United  States  Reindeer  Service  The  reindeer  round- 
ups under  the  supervision  of  Mr  Burdick  were  carried  on  where 
possible  In  conjunction  with  regular  annual  round-ups  of  natlve- 
cwned  reindeer  At  most  round-ups  the  Government  furni.ihcd 
subsistence  supplies  to  the  Eskimo  herders,  although  on  some  ranges 
It   was   necessary   to   pay   wages   In   addition   to   subsistence 

Every  assistance  was  afforded  nonnatlve  owners  in  locating  Their 
reindeer  for  sale  to  the  Government.  All  of  the  ncnnptive  owners, 
except  the  Lcmen  Interests,  cooperated  In  varying  degree  In  sharing 
the  costs  cf  reindeer  round-ups  All  of  the  Lapp  owners  donated 
their  labor  throughout  the  period  of  reindeer  round-ups  and  In 
handling,  marking,  and  castrating  the  reindeer,  with  the  Govern- 
ment furnishing  subsi.stence  supplies.  Williams  and  Tracger  fur- 
nished no  labor  but  paid  half  of  the  subsistence  costs  at  round-ups 
This  cooperation  and  sharing  of  exp«--n.ses  by  nonnatlve  owners 
re.-ultcd  in  great  savings  of  administrative  funds  appropriated  for 
reindeer  acquisition,  and  gave  the  nonnatlve  owners  a  feeling  of 
participation  In  the  round-ups  and  In  the  acquisition  program. 
They  were  thus  more  satisfied  that  the  actual  counts  of  reindeer 
and  the  estimates  of  c*niershlp  were  as  accurate  as  was  humanly 
poaslble  Many  owners  are  disappointed  that  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing more  money,  but  practically  all  feel  that  th.  y  have  been  dealt 
wrh  fairly      The  price  paid  ranges  from  $3  to  $8  per  head. 

On  all  of  the  mainland  area  from  Kotzebue  Sound  to  Kvlchak 
Bay,  m  Bristol  Bay,  the  »3  evaluation  governed  exclusively.  This 
figure  was  arrived  at  en  the  basis  that  the  reindeer  had  little  value 
to  the  nonnatlve  owners,  but  that  this  was  a  fair  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  extinguishing  ncnnative  equity  and  establishing  a 
native  economy.  No  nonnatlve  owners  m  this  area  protested  this 
evaluailon  very  streniiou.-ly. 

The  reindeer  en  Umnak  Island  were  valued  at  M  a  head.  The 
ba^is  for  agreement  on  this  price  was  that  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment mere  than  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  Umnak  Island 
rtmdcer  to  establi-h  a  reindeer  herd  on  that  island  if  there  were  no 
reindeer  already  there 

In  the  Nakntk  area  the  price  agreed  upon  was  $6  per  head.  The 
basis  of  this  agret'ment  was  that  in  the  Naknek  rt-gu  n  a  local  mar- 
ket exists  for  all  reindeer  meat  that  can  be  produced  and  that  the 
established  price  for  reindeer  meat  is  15  cents  a  pound  The  price 
fcr  reindeer  skins  In  this  area  Is  $3  each  A  small  herd  soutn  of 
Nuknek  was  acquired  at  a  price  of  »8  a  head.  This  was  a  compro- 
mise offer  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  condemnation  costs,  and 
these  reindeer  had  that  value  to  the  owner. 

The  price  agreed  upon  for  the  reindeer  on  Nunivak  Island  wa.s 
$6  50  a  head  The  b.nsls  used  in  arriving  at  this  price  was  that 
these  reindeer  are  larger  and  better  animals  than  most  of  those 
on  the  mainland  of  Alaska.  They  are  so  located  that  transfers  cf 
reindeer  to  other  locations  fcr  the  purpo;^e  of  establishing  new 
herds  can  be  made  easily  There  are  no  warble  flies  on  Nunivak 
Island,  and  a*;  a  re-^ult  the  skins  of  these  reindeer  are  of  a  higher 
grade  than  elsewhere  A  largp  number  of  parka  skins  can  be  ob- 
tained during  the  coming  summer  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  up 
to  $4  each,  leaving  the  meat  fcr  use  by  the  natives  of  Nunivak 
Island  who  are  in  need  thereof  It  is  probable  that  this  Nunivak 
Island  herd  can  be  operated  at  a  good  profit  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  reindeer  lndu.<:try  because  of  low  operating  costs  and  for  the 
reason  that  no  herding  is  required  and  there  are  no  predators  on 
the  Island 

While  the  act  of  September  1.  1937,  reqtnred  that  declarations  of 
cwner^hip  be  filed  not  later  than  Septembt^r  1,  1938.  this  require- 
ment has  been  considered  as  directional  rather  than  mandatory, 
and  on  this  basis  a  few  reindeer  have  been  purchased  where  declara- 
tion cf  ownership  was  not  filed  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 
These  few  Isolated  cases,  as  staled.  Involved  only  a  small  number  of 
rsindeer. 


TabuUitUyn   of  reindeer  acquired   by   the  Fed-eral   Gfyt^emment   frorm 
nonnative  oumers   under   the  retndeer-acquistttcm   pro-am 


Name  of  owner 

NumU«r  of 

reindeer 

purchased 

Price  per 
head 

Total 
amount 

Alaska  Live^toclt  anl  Packine  Co.  (Lomen'?)' 
Alaska  ."icaailinavian  Keinileer  Corpuralion, 
bv  C  F    Pirker                      

25.0CO 
i\one 

800 

Z359 

435 

a* 
M 
87 

378 

1.803 

16 

773 
VI 

230 
None 

400 

21» 

e 

500 
lUJ 
72 
115 
917 
102 

«3.00 

TiOOO 

\l«utian  Livesitock  Co^  Inc 

4.00 
3.00 
3  00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.i» 
3.00 

3.200 

Hahli    Pet*r  V         

7,077 

H.ihr.  flerrient 

Baiir   Miirv  E              

i.aas 

Hiihr.  Mary  K _ 

IHhT,  <>|e,  Jr _ 

Bahr.  Ole.  Sr 

Haneii.  I<sak  A  .„ 

lfi2 

2f.l 

1.134 

5,683 

48 

1319 

Bovne   Nils            ..     

273 

Bra<11.-y.  E.  (" 

Cilifiirnia  Friends  Boar<l  of  Missions  . 

678 

KowUr.  <h!w.   A ... 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
100 
3.00 

1.200 
654 

Hast»ra,  Arin.l^.\ 

lit  rN-rt,  John  L 

lloly  Cress  -MLssion........ ............. 

14 

1,S00 

300 

Hunter,  Henry  Roy 

216 

Jean,  Jm-  I 

Klimets«'n-Wf«t,  N 

345 

Z751 

Knaflieh.  I..')UL'* . 

3U6 

Kvinim*^  Ji^ns  Anderson' 

I.ftnh  Kilward  Uscar  .. . . . ...... 

None 

MiUt-r.  Frank  •        

Mora%  lan  .Mission ..... . ... 

N'akela  t-state      ... 

4.272 
None 

None 
None 

17.000 

None 

20 

ii'.ioo' 

6,000 

3.00 

U816 

Nii-hoLson,  John  « . 

Noely,  Mrs    Kverett  



Nilima  e>tat<'           

Nunivak      Development     Co.      (Lomcn's). 
.Northwesiern  Livestock  Co 

fi.50 

110.500 

Olson,  Ole             

Oman.  Herman 

3.00 

i"66' 

6.00 
3.00 

CO 

I'e'rie,  Lucy  »  

I'ioneer  Keindcer  Co 

4a.w6 

I)o 

36.0O0 

Polk.  Ole 

27 

Polle.  Otto  • 

StfnfieM.  Ole  (estate)  

221 

None 

702 

351 

7 
LCM 
1,242 

4U0 
»40 

3.00 

663 

Stfinhau^T 

Sara,  foment . 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.TOO 
3.00 
3.  no 
3.00 
8.00 

2,inr, 

^^;ri,  Peter     

l.aM 

tiwtxlish  Evaneelieal  Mission 

21 

t^t.  .Mtirv's  MLs.sion    -. 

3,163 

Trrw'/' r,  Chas.  .\ 

Tri'<iahl,  .Anna  Oertmde  Schwalbe  ... 

3,726 
.M 

TwlkUII     l.tnm*  HoUi* 

i.aio 

Thimn,  Pher 

4,32U 

\'enes.  Nora  '          . 

WilliHnis.  Frink  P 

2.530 

3.00 

7.080 

\Vilki:',.s.  Kid  «   .     _ 

Nonn.itive  owners  not  liste<l  in  prevkias  tabu- 
la! win: 

I  jirson  estate  ' 

655 

4 

' 

M^rrai 

'              3  00 

12 

Total 

82.442 

,           32S.324 

■  This  inclu<les  all  Lomeu  reindeer  on  the  .\laska  mainland. 
>  N"t  .>*itle<l. 

'Not  setiltsj.    Will  probably  have  to  eo  through  condemnation  proceedings. 

•  Kpind«-er  transferred  to  native  childr»'n. 

•  She  IS  a  notivp 

•  }!<•  i.s  a  n.itive. 

■  Ne<.-es.s;iry  to  settle  fhroii;:h  (Mart  to  ole.ir  probite  debts. 

The  permanent  Alaska  Reindeer  Service,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr  J  Sidney  Rood,  general  reindeer  supervisor,  approved  the 
number  of  reindeer  acquired  from  nonnatlve  owners  in  each  case 
before  the  deal  was  finally  consummated,  and  the  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  was  detailed  as  legal  adviser  to  Mr  Burdick 
approved  each  title  of  ownership  before  payment  was  made. 

Condemnation  proceedings  were  filed  with  the  district  court  at 
Nome.  Alaska,  on  May  8,  1940,  covering  reindeer  claimed  by  Jens 
Anderson  Kvatr.me.  the  Larson  Estate,  Charles  E.  Parker  (also  known 
as  the  Alaska  Scandmavian  Reindeer  Corporation),  and  a  few 
unknown  owners. 

The  case  of  Joe  L.  Jean,  against  whom  condemnation  proceedings 
were  contemplated,  has  been  closed  out  cf  court  Mr.  Burdkk  also 
expects  to  be  able  to  close  the  case  of  Jens  Anderson  Kvamme  out 
of  court:  but  he  states  that  there  is  little  Ukelihcod  of  his  being 
able  to  cloe  out  of  court  the  case  of  the  Alaska  Scandinavian  Rein- 
deer Corporation  (C  E.  Parken  .  The  claim  of  the  Larson  Estate  and 
the  case  of  the  small  number  of  reindeer  belonging  to  unknown 
owners  must  go  through  condemnation  proceedings.  The  court 
expects  to  sit  at  Nome  on  July  8  for  final  hearings  on  the  reindeer 
acquisition  cases.  The  Kvamme  case  may  prove  to  be  difflctUt  If 
settlement  is  not  made  out  cf  court.  Mr.  Kvamme  protests  the 
proposed  basis  of  settlement  as  offered  by  Mr  Burdick  We  do  not 
at  this  time  know  exactly  what  is  contained  In  Mr.  Biudicks  offer  to 
Mr    Kvamme. 
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The  following  !s  a  summary  of  the  total  obligations  incurred  for 
the  piuchaso  of   non-nutive-owned  reindeer: 


Number 

I'-^r       .,„.„„„, 

Ri'imltftT  Ttiirrh-i.'^'il                                                

58,198 

it*) 

6,01111 
540 

4  (K) 

6.00 
8.00 

$174,  594 

3.300 

3(5,  (100 

4,320 

Nunivak. 

65.538 

17,000 

13  33 
6.50 

218,114 
110,500 

Total           

82,  M8 

13  98 

32S,614 

1 

1 

'.\veraco  exist 

The  estimated  additional  number  of  reindeer  yet  to  be  ptirchased 
Includes: 

Number  of  reindeer 

Owner :  ^^^ 

Jens  Anderson  Kvamme -Ji-^-Z":'  Tan 

Alaska  Scandinavian  Reindeer  Corporation  (C.  E.  Parker)  _  160 

Larson  estate °^^ 

Unknown  owners *** 

Total  reindeer  yet  to  be  purchased 1,459 

The  approximate  cost   of  these  reindeer  will  be  %3  each. 
The    location    and    price    agreed    upon    of    Improvements    being 
acquired  from  nonnative  owners  are  listed  below. 

I  Amount 

Location: 

St     Michael 

Egavik 

Ntinlvak * 

Nine  Mile  Portage - 

NabachtooUk 

Choris  Penn 

Golovnln 

Elephant  Point ^^■ 

Teller -- - ^^' 

Frosklund  (no  purchase). 

Unalakleet   (corrals,  cabins,  harness) 

PastoUk    (Williams) 

Fowler  and  Twitchell ^ 

Nome  Cold  Storage ]! 

Naknek  Range  (corrals,  cabins,  etc.).. J 

Akulurak   (corral) - 


•7, 
19. 


22, 

21 


750  00 
175  80 
735  18 
250  00 
175  00 
75  00 
360.63 
376  86 
284.25 

718  00 
300  00 
500  00 
500  00 
925  00 
800.00 


Total. 


112,925  72 


At  this  time  the  total  anticipated  expenditure  of  reindeer  acquisi- 
tion funds  amounts  to  $445,916  72,  and  the  unexpended  balance  Is 
»274  083  28   which  equals  the  total  amount  available.  $720,000. 

Of  the  $75  000  appropriated  for  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  remdeer-acquisltion  program,  the  actual  obliga- 
tions to  April  30,  plus  estimated  obligations  to  June  30.  are  as 
foUov^-s: 


Salaries 

Traveling  expenses 

Reindeer  round-ups 

Equipment 

Miscellaneous    expenses 

E.'timated  court  costs 

Contingent  expense 

For  construction  of  skln-drjing  sheds  and  purcha.«e  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  the  reindeer  industry --- --     26,700 


$12, 663 

18.778 

7.  878 

664 

726 

5.000 

2,591 


Total. 


75.000 


The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  carrying  out  the  reindeer- 
acquis:tlcn  program  and  eliminating  nonnative  ownership  of  rein- 
deer in  Alaska  has  been  approximately  a  half  million  dollars.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  Congress,  in  appropriating  funds  for 
the  elim'.nation  of  nonnative  ownership  of  reindeer,  took  the  very 
best  method  cf  honorably  extinguishing  the  nonnative  equity  in 
reindeer  and  reindeer  property  In  Alaska,  and  establishing  the  rein- 
deer Industry  as  an  exclusively  native  economy. 


The  Actual  "Fifth  Column" 


The  Reindeer  Service  started  a  herding  and  development  program 
that  promises  well  for  the  Industry  In  most  parts  of  the  reindeer 
area  but  there  are  a  few  places  in  that  area  where  native  apathy 
exins  and  In  these  few  places  the  herds  will  probably  diminish. 
Reports  received  state  that  predators  have  caused  les-s  destruction  to 
the  reindeer  during  the  winter  cf  1939-40  than  during  the  previous 
winter  This  improved  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
herding  has  Ijecn  done  by  the  native  owners  and  herders  during  the 
past  winter  than  prev.ou&ly.  During  the  winter  of  1938  39  losses  of 
reindeer  due  to  starvation  were  he:ivy.  This  wa.«  caused  by  heavy 
snows  severe  spring  storms,  and  glaclatlon  on  reindeer  ranges  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1939  40  losses  from  these  causes  have  been  negli- 
gible Tills  improved  cnndltion  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  winter  there  has  been  a  minimum  snowfall  in  the  reindeer 
ccuntry.  and  ample  feed  has  been  available  at  all  times.  According 
to  reports  received,  the  reindeer  fawn  crop  in  the  spring  of  1940  has 
been  normal,  ranging  up  to  60  percent  of  adult  females.  Last  year 
In  some  areas  less  than  1  percent  of  the  fawn  crop  survived,  on 
account  of  wolves  chasing  does  away  from  the  fawning  grounds  and 
refcultlng  m  starvation  of  the  fawns. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939.  I  turned  over 
data,  including  a  photograph,  to  one  of  our  intelligence  depart- 
ments, which  revealed  that  the  Jews  were  organizing  an  army 
to  fight  some  place  in  the  United  States. 

A  week  ago,  the  same  picture  was  pubLshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  with  the  following  caption: 

Tough  boys  enlist.  Joseph  Otmar  Hefter,  writer  and  war  veteran, 
looks  over  three  recruits  In  his  New  York  headquarters.  He  wants 
'tcugh  young  Jews"  for  an  American-Jewish  border  regiment. 
Their  duties  would  be  to  defend  the  Alaskan  and  Mexican  borders 
of  the  United  States  should  trouble  come. 

On  June  23  I  received  this  letter,  which  Is  self-explanatory: 

New  York,  June  22.  1940. 
Hon   Jacob  Thorkelson, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thorkklson:  As  an  American  citizen  I  request  that 
you  demand  the  proper  authorities  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
report  of  reputed  Jewish  army  sponsored  by  the  New  Zionist  organ- 
ization. 1123  Broadway,  in  New  York,  and  furthermore,  that  you 
insert  this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

From  the  information  at  my  disposal  it  appears  that  for  the  past 
9  months  there  has  been  In  process  of  organization,  in  this  country, 
a  Jewish  International  army  to  be  comprised  of  over  100.000  armed 
n\en  who  are  refugees  and  stateless  Jews,  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
volunteers  from  neutral   countries,  including  the  United  States. 

It  Is  reported  that  this  army  is  being  organized  by  one  Valadimar 
Jabotinsky,  president  of  the  World  New  Zionist  organization  and 
founder  of  Jewish  battalions  in  the  last  World  War. 

It  would  appear  that  this  Is  an  un-American  organization,  fully 
armed,  and  not  under  governmental  control,  but  under  the  New 
Zlcn  movement,  which  Ls  a  duplicate  government.  It  Is  understood 
they  have  their  own  flag,  which  is  not  the  American  flag,  and  are 
to  drill  their  forces,  but  not  In  connection  with  the  United  Stat,es 
Army  nor  State  militia. 

Tills  may  be  a  part  of  the  noted  "flfth  column"  and  their  activities 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  If  found  subversive  the 
proper  authorities  should  take  Immediate  action  to  stop  their 
operations. 

Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter  and  keep  me 
advised  as  to  what  governmental  action  is  being  taken? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Henry  Winslow  Brooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  which  I  turned  over  last  year, 
with  the  picture  that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Brooks,  should  establish  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  a  definite  plot  on  foot,  led  by  the  Jewish 
Communists,  to  seize  our  own  Government.  This  group  of 
subversives  is  the  actual  'fifth  column,"  and  is  now  operating 
under  the  benevolent  protection  of  the  Justice  Department. 
This  Jewish  communistic  army  is  no  doubt  to  cooperate  with 
the  Jewish  Cominuni'-ts  within  the  United  States  and  with  the 
Fourth  International,  under  the  leadership  of  TroUsky,  who 
is  now  located  in  Mexico. 

The  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  of  New  York  City  is. 
according  to  its  own  letters,  engaged  in  espionage  of  those  who 
have  exposed  these  subversive  groups.  This  league  is  con- 
ducting its  own  intellipencc  or  detective  service,  its  own  bureau 
of  investigation  and  defamation.    The  same  organization  is 
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al5o  ccnductlne  a  propaganda  bureau  which  Is  no  doubt  the 
source  of  the  attacks  upon  such  Members  of  Congress  as  re- 
fuse to  KO  along  and  submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  this  league. 
Th?  Non-Sccrarlan  Anti-Nazi  League  should  be  disbanded 
by  the  Government,  for  it  has  no  more  right  to  exist  than  any 
oth.T  subversive  group.  The  fact  that  it  was  organized  by 
Samuel  Untermeyer  should  be  sumcicnt  evidence  that  its  view- 
point Is  internationalistic  and  not  American.  Moreover,  no 
minority  group  in  the  United  States  has  a  legal  right  to 
opeiate  Its  private  detective  service  as  this  lengue  is  doing. 
This  Intelligence  service  is  not  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  It  is  instead  to  protect  those  who  are  ens^-aged  in  the 
destruction  and  subversion  of  cur  own  Government.  I  hope 
the  Intelligence  Department  will  now  take  heed  and  conduct 
such  investigation  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  for  which  they 
have  obligated  themselves  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


Findings  of   the   Munitions  Committee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  M()NT.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  with 
my  remarks  excerpts  from  Report  No.  944.  Part  6.  Munitions 
Industry.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

I  am  inserting  this  in  the  Record  in  order  to  complete  the 
picture  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  leading  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War.  In  my  previous  remarks  on 
Gold  and  Its  Power.  Can  the  American  People  Be  Fooled 
A?ain?,  and  on  the  neutrality  debate  last  fall.  I  included 
with  my  remarks  much  data  vi'hich  is  on  file  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  I  now  include  the  findings  of  the  Munitions 
Committee. 

riNDINCS 

The  coramlttoe  finds  that: 

1  It  is  most  important  for  the  Nation  and  Congress  to  have  fu'.l 
and  exact  information  concerning  all  the  changes  in  the  neutrality 
policy  made  by  the  administration  and  the  reasons  for  these  changes. 
Congress  was  not  kept  accurately  Informed  during  the  neutrality 

years  of  1914  17. 

Th«  committee  finds,  according  to  testimony  and  exhibits  intro- 
duced into  the  record  and  discussed  In  chapter  I.  Establishment  and 
Alteration  of  United  States  Loan  Policy.  August  to  October  1914, 
that  in  August  1914  the  EK-partment  of  State  declared  that  leans  by 
An^erican  Iwnks  to  belligerent  governments  would  be  considered 
unneutral  In  spirit.  This  declaration  had  no  legally  binding  power. 
but  the  testimony  Indicates  that  if  it  had  not  been  modified  such 
loans  would  never  have  tx-en  made.  The  ccmmlttee  Is  Interested  to 
observe  that  this  ruling  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  American 
banks  were  reluctant  to  extend  such  loans,  in  October  1914  the 
Dt'partment.  In  a  secret  niling  officially  revealed  only  to  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  and  the  National  City  Banlc  of  New  York,  made  an  artifi- 
cial distinction  between  loans  and  credits,  permitting  the  extension 
of  the  latter  to  Ijellige rents.  Alihcugh  the  rumors  of  this  change 
were  published  In  the  press  at  the  time,  no  official  statement  was 
made  until  March  31.  1915.  Meanwhile.  In  an  official  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 20  1915.  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee the  Department  failed  to  mention  this  distinction,  thereby 
officially  misinforming  the  Senate.  The  committee  is  further  of  the 
cp'nlon  that  this  secret  and  artificial  distinction  permitted  the 
bt^glnnlng  of  the  war  trade  and  boom  which  later  In  1915  produced 
a  s;>rious  disbalance  of  American  exports. 

2.  Loans  to  belligerents  militate  apainst  neutrality,  for  when  only 
one  group  of  tielligerents  can  purcha.^  and  transport  commodities 
the  loans  act  in  favor  of  that  belligerent.  They  are  especially  un- 
neutral when  used  to  convert  this  country  into  an  auxiliary  arsenal 
for  that  tjeUigerent  who  happens  to  control  the  seas,  for  that 
arsenal  then  tjecomes  the  subject  of  the  military  strategy  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

3  Such  loans  cannot  but  profoundly  affect  the  neutrality  of  mind 
and  spirit  of  those  holding  them.  When  the  responsibility  for  the 
tale  of  such  loans  is  placed  by  foreign  belligerents  In  the  hands 
of  any  one  large  banking  group,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  J  P. 
Morgan  *  Co.  during  the  World  War.  where  out  of  some  $2,500.- 
000  000  allied  Indebtedness  J  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  arranged  for  or 
managed  some  $1,900,000,000.  the  concentrated  power  and  Infiuence 
of  such  loans  on  the  neutrality  of  public  opinion  can  be  greatly 
•cceQtuated.    When  the   banking  houses  floating  these  loans  are 


also  financially  interested  in  munitions  companies  depending  t<^ 
continued  proflti  on  foreign  orders,  the  foreign  belligerents  have 
the  power  of  fccurln:?  the  support  of  these  banking  houses  for 
loans  through  favors  to  the  munitions  companies. 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  exhlblis  and  testimony  intro- 
duced into  the  record  and  discussed  In  chapter  IV.  Importance  of 
Financial  Interc.^s.  that  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  rifle  Industry 
was  .symptomatic  of  what  was  poten'lally  the  case  In  regard  to 
manv  ether  Industries.  It  appears,  further,  that  expansion  of  the 
rifle  factories  to  .ill  Great  Britain's  war  orders  had  procured  a  g.tua- 
tlon  where  not  cnlv  manufacturers  themselves  but  their  bankers 
were  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the  war  business.  It  appears 
further  In  this  Instance  that  the  relation  between  finance  and  in- 
dustry, war  orders  and  BriMsh  credit  had  become  so  intimate  that 
It  was  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  buy  rifles  which 
It  did  not  need  In  order  that  the  American  Industrial  and  flnanclal 
community  should  not  be  angered  and  refuse  to  cooperate  In  British 
financing  in  the  United  States.  This  refusal  would  certainly  have 
damaged  the  British  ability  to  prcsecute  the  war.  The  ccmmlttee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  need  of  the  rifle  manufacturers  and  their 
bankers  for  orders  from  the  British  Government  determined  their 
activity  In  floating  the  proposed  loans.  The  committee  Is  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  de  facto  ownership  of  munitions  plants  by  the 
Brltlih  Government  constituted  a  violation  of  American  neutrality 
that  should  not  have  t>een  countenanced  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

4.  Loans  extended  to  the  Allies  In  1915  and  1916  led  to  a  very 
considerable  war  boom  and  Inflation.  This  t)oom  extended  beyond 
munitions  to  auxiliary  supplies  and  equipment  as  well  as  to  agri- 
cultural products.  Such  loans  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  sim- 
ilar situation  again.  Practically  all  these  loans  were  partly  main- 
tained In  price  by  the  expenditure  of  amotmts  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  their  par  through  the  sale  of  collateral  to  support  them 
on  the  market. 

5.  The  nature  of  such  a  war-bcom  Inflation  Is  that,  like  all 
Inflations,  an  administration  is  almost  powerless  to  check  It.  once 
the  movement  Is  well  started.  Our  foreign  policy  then  Is  seriously 
affected  by  It.  even  to  the  extent  of  making  Impossible  the  altera- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  In  such  a  w^ay  as  to  protect  our  neutral 
rights. 

6  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  from  1914  to  1917  was. 
In  fact,  affected  by  our  growing  trade  with  the  Allies  as  well  as 
by  natural  s\-mpathles  The  neutral  rights  we  claimed  were  sim- 
ply not  enforced  against  our  largest  customers. 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  and  exhibits 
Introduced  into  the  record  and  discussed  in  chapter  III.  War 
Trade  Expansion,  that  the  development  of  the  export  of  war 
commodities  to  the  Allies  resulted  in  a  widespread  expansion  of 
almost  all  the  lines  of  American  business,  an  expansion  which 
J.  P  Morgan  &  Co  .  In  their  commercial-agency  contract,  specifically 
undertook  to  stimulate.  As  a  result,  by  1916  there  was  created  a 
tremendous  Industrial  machine,  heavily  capitalized,  paying  high 
wages,  and  dependent  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Allies. 
The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  situation,  with  its  risk 
of  business  depression  and  panic  In  event  of  damage  to  the  bellig- 
erents' ability  to  purchase.  Involved  the  administration  so  in- 
extricably It  prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  truly  neutral  course 
betv»-een  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers.  Such  a  neutral  course 
threatened  to  Injure  this  export  trad.". 

7.  It  is  not  de'lrable  for  the  Nation  that  any  foreign  belligerent 
OT  any  bankers  representing  them  be  allowed  to  get  Into  a  position 
as  they  did  in  1915,  when  sudden  stoppage  of  the  support  of  sterling 
(or  any  other  foreign  exchange)  can  Influence  an  administration 
Into  a  reversal  of  our  neutrality  policy. 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  and  exhibits  in- 
troduced   into   the   record    and    discussed    in   chapter    n.    Exchange 
Crisis  of  1915  and  Further  Changes  of  Loan  Policy,  that  by  August 
1915  the  expansion  of  American  exports  to  the  Allies  had  rendered 
it  difflcirtt  for  them  to  pay  for  these  supplies  by  the  u.sual  mecha- 
nism of  the  foreign-exchange  market.     At  this  time  publicly  issued 
loans  of  belligerents  were  still  under  the  ban  and  the  British  and 
French  Governments  desired  to  float  such  loans.     It  appears  that 
I    the  British  Government  was  pressed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  float 
I    a  secured  loan  in  the  United  States  but  declined  to  do  so.     It  appears 
,    further   that  the  British   Government   was  deliberately   Inactive   In 
mobilizing  gold  or  American  securities  or  permitting  the  develop- 
ment of  acceptance  transactions  to  ease  the  strain  on  sterling  ex- 
,    change.     It   appears   that   the  sudden   and   still    inadequately   ex- 
j    plained  withdrawal  of  J    P.  Morgan  &  Co.  from  supporting  sterling 
1    exchange,  en  August  14.  1915.  resulted  in  a  precipitate  drop  in  the 
I    rate  for  sterling  with  resulting  great  alarm  for  the  fate  of  American 
experts.     This  alarm  was  commimlcated  by  various  Interested  par- 
ties to  the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury  with  the  plea  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  permit  the  flotation  of  a  large  British  loan 
I    In  the  United  States.     It  appears  that  prior  to  the  clearance  cf  such 
loan  from  President  Wilson  the  British  and  French  had  first  con- 
sidered inundating  the  United  States  with  gold  In  order  to  dispose 
I    the  banks  to  float  this  loan.     It  appears  further  that  the  break  in 
sterling  exchange  provided  an  adequate  substitute  and  that  gold  in 
considerable  quantities  was  not  shipped  until  later.     On  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  J    P    Morgan  &  Co.  from  the  exchange  market,  after 
they  had  spent  $154  000.000  In  supporting  It  In  the  6'j  months  prior 
to  August   14.   sterling  fell   from  $4  71    to  $4  51,   a  fall   which   the 
committee  concludes  may  very  well  have  been  deliberately  arrai^gcd 
I   to  bring  pressure  oa  the  United  States  to  change  lU  loan  policy. 


After  Aue\i«t  14  $12  000.000  was  purchased  In  London,  which  had  a 
furthor  deprts^lng  elTect  Alter  the  Anglo-French  loan  of  $500,000.- 
COO  was  floated  sterling  was  raL-^ed  to  M-Ve-io  and  maintained  there 
Bt  p-reat  cost  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

8  The  crmmltice  finds  that  It  Is  not  desirable  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  be  nir^wed  to  participate  in  belligerent  financing 
fince  this  may  involve  the  American  banking  reserves  In  the  credit 
cf  foreign  nations  whose  fiscal  position  is  being  Ftralned  by  war. 

On  the  basis  of  tcbtimony  and  exhibits  Introduced  into  the  record 
and  discussed  in  chapter  V.  Relations  Between  Banks  and  Govern- 
ment Organizations  in  Sub.sidiary  Allied  Plnanclnq.  the  committee 
finds  that  the  verv  considerable  Influence  of  J  P  Morgan  &  Co.  and 
the  banks  allied  with  It  in  allied  financing  was  exerted  on  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  procure  the  cpening  of  the  Reserve  banks  to 
belligerent   acceptances. 

9  It  is  not  desirable  for  the  Nation  to  engage  In  a  war  boom 
which  may  end  suddenly  and  especlaUy  in  any  war  boom  which  is 
financed  bv  loans  fioated  in  this  country. 

The  danger  In  this  situation  Is  not  only  in  sudden  defiation  but 
In  pressure^  bv  commercial  and  banking  groups  to  keep  our  foreign 
policy  favorable  to  the  nation  with  which  they  trade.  This  may 
possibly  prolong  a  war  at  the  expense  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
"United  Slates 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  and  exhibits  in- 
troduced   into    the    record    and    discussed    in    chapter    VII.    Anglo- 
American   Fiscal    Crisis   of    1916.    that    in   the   late    fall    of    1916   the 
.Strain  of  financing  her  American  requirements  was  beginning  to 
injure  the  commercial  fabric  of  the  British  Empire      The  British 
Government  was  reluctant  to  lose  more  gold  and  more  American 
securities,  and  was  most  reluctant  to  sell  or  pledge  in  the  United 
States  any  of  thr-  equities  which  constitute  the  British  commercial 
empire.     The  su-ipe^^ted  offering  of  unsecured  short-term  Treasury 
bills  in  late  November  1916  was  one  of  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  further  securities.     The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that    • 
President  Wil.son's  urging  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ban  .«:uch    I 
hills  was  the  result  of  his  fear  that  it  would  be  gravely  embarrassing 
to  the  United  States  to  have  the  American  banks  loaded  with  such 
bills.     This  would  interfere  with  American  Government  borrowing 
Ehotild  there  be  any  change  in  American  foreign  policy.    The  com-    | 
mittee  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  President's  ban  on  a  Ger-    | 
man  loan  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  force    j 
a  hasty  break  with  Germnny  indicate  that  the  change  In  foreign    I 
policy  which  he  was  m<  st  probably  contemplating  w.as  the  entrance    i 
cf  the  United  S'ates  Into  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies     > 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  hint  of  this  matter 
■was  conveyed  to  the  British  Government  through  Sir  Cecil  Sprlng- 
Rlce  after  his  conversation  with  Scxrretary  Lanslne  and  Governor 
Harding.  Such  an  opinion  Is  necessarily  a  matter  of  hyixithesis.  but 
the  striking  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  mobilize  its  re- 
Fources  after  this  date  may  be  taken  as  confirmation  of  this  hy- 
pothesis. Tlie  committee  "notes  that  subsequent  to  Decrmber  5. 
1916.  the  British  Government  in  spite  of  Its  great  needs  practically 
•suspended  the  sales  of  securities  in  the  United  Stales,  increased 
hut  slightly  lt«  gold  .shipments,  continued  Its  purchasing  at  approxl- 
matelv  a  normal  rate,  and  reled  heavily  upon  the  temporary  de- 
inand  loans  of  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co.  for  its  American  needs.  The 
committee  notes  that  from  the  beginning  these  loans  were  consid- 
ered temporary  In  nature  and  It  fails  to  see  that  J  P.  Morran  &  Co. 
lias  offered  any  plausible  explanation  of  means  for  their  liquidation 
subsequent  to  Drcember  5.  1916.  It  would  seem  possible  that  the 
British  Government  expected  that  the  United  States  would  eoon 
enter  the  war  and  pay  them  off  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  committee  notes  that  this  was  Indeed  the  expectation  of 
J  P  Morgan  &  Co.  openly  proclaimed  subsequent  to  April  6  1917. 
The  committee  is  also  Interested  to  note  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  La- 
Tnont  discusred  conditions  In  the  flnanclal  markets  with  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  on  or  about  January  25.  1917.  A  few  days 
later,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  German  note  announcing 
resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  but  prior  to  the  dis- 
missal of  Ambassador  von  BernstorCT.  Mr  Lament  was  aware  that 
Secretary  McAdoo  planned  to  float  a  possible  $1,000,000,000  of  an 
American  bond  Issue  for  war  purposes. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  a  serious  contradiction  between  the 
Blatements  of  the  Morgan  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  credit  re.sources 
cf  the  British  Government  Just  prior  to  the  American  entrance  into 
the  war  (statements  calculated  to  allay  any  thought  that  the 
British  would  have  lost  the  war  without  American  interference  or 
that  there  would  have  been  anv  panic  among  American  manufac- 
turers or  ho'ders  of  Allied  obligations  If  British  credit  had  th.en 
failed),  and  the  statement  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  and  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  m  July  1917  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Government  had  come  to  the  end  of  Its  resources  In  gold 
and  marketable  securities. 

The  committee  further  notes  that  Mr.  Lamonfs  cable  in  regard 
to  the  possible  good  effects  of  curtailing  BrltUh  purchases  In  Amer- 
ica— before  the  full  significance  of  the  Reserve  Beard  warning  was 
understood — Indicates  perfect  awareness  on  the  part  of  J  P  Morgan 
&  Co  of  the  influence  of  business  sentiment  on  Government  policy 
ar.d  of  the  methods  of  exerting  ccmpclllng  pressure  on  an  admin- 
istration. 

10.  In  view  of  the  announced  and  known  plans  of  various  na- 
tions to  arm  their  merchantmen  with  5-lnch  guns,  and  the  general 
construction   of  all  the  new  merchant  ves.sels  with  gun  emplace- 
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mcnts.  It  Is  essential  that.  In  advance  cf  any  foreign  war.  Congrcs'^ 
define  for  the  Executive  the  extent  to  which  It  considers  armed 
merchantmen  to  be  war.«-hips,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  permit 
An»erlcan  citizens  to  travel  on  th?m  or  to  be  employed  on  them 
as  crew.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's  argument  in  re<?ard  to 
turned  merchantmen  attacUinp  submarines  siould  be  given  full  con- 
sideration In  view  of  the  practical  certainty  that  this  situation  wiU 
arlhc  Immediately. upon  the  outbreak  of  any  future  war 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  ictlnuny  and  erhlbtts  in- 
troduced into  the  record  and  discus:..ed  In  chapter  VI.  Relation 
of  Export  lYade  to  United  States  Foreign  Policy.  1915  16.  that 
the  e.s.sentlal  problem  in  the  submarine  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  lay  in  the  matter  of  the  status  of 
armed  merchantmen. 

Tlie  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  unofficial  negotiations 
of  Colonel  Hou.se.  by  which  this  private  person  sou;;ht  to  bring 
the  United  States  Into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side,  contributed  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  sound  position  In  regard  to  armed 
merchantmen  proposed  by  Secretary  Lansing  In  the  modus  vlvendl. 
The  committee  Is.  however,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  aban- 
donment of  this  suggestion  by  the  State  Departm»nt  merely  In 
the  face  of  the  British  refusal  to  consider  It.  The  committee 
takes  note,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  modus  vlvendl  would 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  general 
blockade  of  the  British  IfIcs  and  an  increa.sed  damage,  corre- 
spondingly, to  the  American  export  trade  in  war  materials.  The 
committee  also  notes  that  use  of  the  retaliatory  powers  to  em- 
bargo war  exports  granted  the  President  by  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber 1916  was  rendered  Impossible  by  the  discovery  that  their  ex- 
ercise would  probably  do  inore  damage  to  American  Industry  than 
to  Great  Britain. 

11  The  committee  finds  that  the  commercial  and  flnanclal  Inter- 
dependence established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
prior  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War  involved,  as  a  war  neces- 
«itv  our  financial  support  of  the  Allies  after  cur  entry  Into  the 
war  The  United  States  In  fact  extended  $7,077,000,000  to  the 
Allies  In  loans  after  our  entry  into  the  war  and  before  Its  close, 
and  $3  273  000.000  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  these  sums 
approximately  $650.000  000  was  used  to  pay  off  Indebtedness  to 
private  holders  in  the  United  States,  about  $2,000,000,000  in  sup- 
port of  British  and  French  exchange,  of  which  a  large  portion 
resulted  In  a  domestic  revenue  to  these  Government.s.  approxi- 
mately $100  000,000  to  the  indirect  support  of  the  White  Russian 
Armies,  and  the  payment  of  American  creditors  of  the  defunct 
Russian  Government. 

The  ccmmlttee  finds  on  the  ba.-^ls  cf  exhibits  and  testimony  In- 
troduced Into  the  record  and  discussed  In  chapter  Vlll.  Influence 
of  Pore  gn  Debt,  that  while  certain  administration  cfT.cials  pro- 
posed that  these  great  flnanclal  advances  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  be  ustd  to  cbtam  cor.furmity  by  the  Allies  with  our  own 
war  aims,  they  were  In  fact  not  so  used. 

The  committee  finds  that  Trea.sury  cfficials  did  all  in  their  power 
to  protect  the  fis-cal  interests  cf  the  United  States  but  that 
the  circumstances  of  war  led  to  the  use  of  money  for  ends  not 
con=^ldered   desirable  when   the   United   States   ( nlcred   the   war. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  failure  to  obtain  marketable  obli- 
gations under  the  war-debt  agrcement.s  contributed  to  the  damage 
of  the  American  banking  system  In  1931  and  1932.  It  find.s  that 
these  marketable-bond  clauses,  bigned  in  1&23,  appear  to  be  .sur- 
rounded v/:th  legal  ambiguities  which  should  have  no  place  in  im- 
portant mter-Government  agreements. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  Members  cf  Congress  to  follow 
up  the  Munitions  Industry  report,  for  it  coincides  with  other 
information  which  is  available  to  my  colleagues  who  take  an 
interest  in  international  affairs. 

As  you  read  this,  do  not  forget  that  the  loans  extended  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  obtained  by  the  issuance  of 
Liberty  bonds  and  other  Federal  securities  which  were  sold  to 
our  own  people.  By  investing  tht  ir  money  on  the  side  of 
England  and  Prance,  the  people  became  stakeholders  in  the 

war. 

President  Wilson  recognized  this  in  one  of  his  early  procla- 
mations in  which  he  said: 

If  our  people  ultimately  acquire  a  pecuniary  Interest  in  one  side 
or  the  other  in  this  conflict,  it  will  inevitably  aflcct  their  attitude 
toward  neutrality. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened.  The  p?ople  invested 
their  money  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  their  sympathies 
followed  their  dollars. 

CHAPTEB    I.    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    ALTERATION    OF    UNTTED    STATES    IX)AN 
POLICY     AUCUST-OCTOSnS     19  14 

In  the  following  report  on  the  hearincs  of  th?  Special  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Munitions  Industry,  held  January  7 
to  16  and  February  4  to  5,  1936,  the  object  has  been  to  sum- 
marize the  main  facts  indicated  by  the  cxhib.ts  and  the 
testimony. 
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Note.  The  testimony  on  which  the  following  report  is  based 
was  largely  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  George 
Whitney,  and  Russell  C.  Leffingwell.  partners  in  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  k  Co.,  New  York;  Prank  A.  Vanderlip.  former 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York;  and  Albert 
Rathbcne.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
concentration  of  the  committee's  attention  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  J.  P.  Morgan  li  Co.  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate 
more  than  that  this  firm  was  the  largest  single  group  en- 
gaged In  purchasing  and  financing  for  the  Allies.  Of  the 
rough  total  of  exports  in  the  years  1915  and  1916  of  $7,000.- 
000.000.  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  through  its  export 
department,  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  $3,000,000,000.  Of 
a  total  of  some  $2,500,000,000  Allied  indebtedness  contracted 
m  this  country  prior  to  April  6.  1917.  $1,900,000,000  was 
arranged  or  managed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  attitude  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  toward  the 
World  War  was  given  by  the  witnesses  on  the  opening  day  in 
the  following  passages: 

Mr  MoBCAN.  We  agreed  that  we  should  do  all  that  was  lawfully 
In  our  power  to  help  the  Allies  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  thought  was  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  everything 
that  we  did  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  UU  the  armistice  in 
November  1918 

SenaUT  Va.sdenberg  Mr  Morgan.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand 
what  the  first  sentence  In  the  third  paragraph  means,  namely:  'We 
agreed  that  we  ghould  do  all  that  was  lawfully  in  our  power  to  help 
the  Allies  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible."  Dees  that  apply  from 
1914.  the  opening  of  the  war? 

Mr.  MoacAM.  Right  from  the  very  beginning:  yes,  sir. 

The  committee  took  some  further  interest  in  the  relations 
between  embargoes  and  difficulties  of  the  rifle  companies  and 
the  cormection  of  this  with  the  general  financial  and  political 
situation  at  the  time.  In  regard  to  the  American  protests 
on  the  blacklist,  and  the  British  reply  thereto,  an  extract 
from  the  diary  of  Colonel  House — page  266 — was  introduced — 
Exhibit  No.  2120 — in  which  Colonel  House  recorded  a  conver- 
sation with  Prank  Polk,  then  counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State: 

Polk  agreed  with  me  that  unle«s  the  British  helped  In  some  way. 
unre)«trlcted  U-boat  warfare  may  soon  bogln  We  think  the  British 
foolish  not  to  give  way  on  the  blacklist  and  to  arrange  for  less 
rigorous  cen-iorshlp  of  the  mails  It  Is  a  question  how  far  the 
President  will  be  Justified  In  straining  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  rather  thnn  consent  to  thetr  insolent  methods  of  conduct- 
ing their  blockade  A  note  has  Just  come  from  Great  Britain  about 
the  blacklist  which  Polk  considers  offensive,  although  Lansing 
thinks  otherwise  Ho  did  not  bring  a  copy  of  the  note  because 
it  had  Just  come  and  he  was  afraid  to  have  one  made  The  State 
Department  will  tn,'  to  suppress  the  note  until  after  the  election. 
Pulk  thinks  the  President  is  likely  to  give  them  a  Jolt  which  will 
not  Increase  goof!  feelings  toward  us  He  suggests  two  methods 
to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  One  Is  the  restriction  of  further 
loans  and  the  exportation  of  gasoline  He  thought  we  might 
do  both  under  pretext  of  domestic  necessity  and  in  a  way  which 
would  not  Justify  retaliation. 

Let  me  now  end  with  a  final  conclusive  statement  of  part  6: 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  finds  that  the  testimony  and  exhibits  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  section  show  that  the  involvement  of  the  corr.- 
merclal  and  flnancial  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  was  so  great  that  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  it  became  impossible  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  based  solely 
on  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  that  unavoidably  the 
United  States  became  the  underwriter  of  the  peace  terms  of  the 
Allies  and  the  indefinite  supporter  of  their  credit  without  ever 
having  intended  to  do  so 

The  committee  finds  that  Treasury  officials  did  all  In  their  power 
to  protect  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
circumstances  of  war  led  to  the  use  of  money  for  ends  not  con- 
sidered deolrable  when  the  United  States  entered  the   war. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  failure  to  obtain  marketable  obliga- 
tions under  the  war-debt  agreements  contributed  to  the  damage  of 
the  American  banking  system  in  1931  and  1932  It  finds  that  these 
marketable-t>ond  clauses  sii^ned  In  1923  appear  to  be  surrounde<l 
with  legal  amb'.^;uitie6  which  should  have  no  place  in  Important 
intergovernment  agreemei.Ls. 

This  is  a  brief  excerpt  of  the  investigation  of  the  munitions 
Industry  and  aims.  Could  the  people  in  this  Nation  be  in- 
formed of  this,  there  would  be  no  desire  to  engage  in  this  war 
nor  any  future  war  for  the  international  bankers. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Elliott,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  before  the  Fifty-sixth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Association,  held  at 
Galveston.  Tex.,  on  May  23.  1940. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  my  lifelong  friend,  we  having  been  boys  and 
schoolmates  together,  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  in  my  home  town  for  many  years.  He  under- 
stands the  practical  need  of  the  farmers  and  has  always  been 
sympathetic  and  interested  in  their  problems,  and  the  address 
delivered  by  him  gives  his  experience,  knowledge,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  problems  of  farmers  and  is  especially  helpful  in 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  the  soil. 

GOOD  EARTH  AND  rTS  TILLERS 

(By  A.  G.  Elliott,  vice  president.   First  National  Bank.   Corsicana, 

Tex.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  subject  is  Good  Earth 
and  Its  Tillers.  The  deep,  rich  soil  of  Texas  was  our  birthripht 
and  we  have  destroyed  a  large  part  of  It  by  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference. Not  over  50  years  ago  It  was  a  virgin  soil,  a  rich  vein  of 
gold,  and  the  owner,  and  tiller,  mined  It  for  all  there  was  of  value 
In  it.  No  food  was  returned  to  it,  no  protection  given  it  from  the 
elements,  and  much  of  it  has  become  nonproductive,  and  the  crops 
grown  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  agricultural  education  of  our 
farmers  and  the  conservation  of  our  soil  have  been  too  long 
neglected 

This.  I  believe.  Is  the  fundamental  difficulty  with  agriculture  and 
country  banks.  It  is  one  main  rea^jon  we  have  last  foreign  markets 
and  Is  the  cause  of  our  being  a  patron,  or  a  victim,  is  you  choose,  of 
Government  agencies. 

If  we  bankers  hid  been  smarter  20  years  ago  and  made  investiga- 
tions Into  the  farmers'  knowledge  and  methods  cf  carrying  on  their 
operations  and  had  gotten  firmly  behind  the  A  and  M  Extension 
Service  in  Its  effort  to  give  him  technical  training  In  agriculture 
the  situation  might  now  be  different.  We  considered  a  man  a  gcod 
farmer  in  those  days  who  worked  from  sun  to  sun  and  kept  a  clean 
field.  The  looser  he  kept  the  soil,  which  was  preparing  much  of  It 
to  wash  away,  and  the  mere  he  burned  cotton  stalks  and  weeds,  the 
better  we  thought  he  was  tiilirg. 

Then  the  whole  country  seemed  to  try  to  forget  about  our  crops 
and  to  think  that  gushing  oil  wells  and  a  return  of  8  percent  frcm 
stocks  would  last  forever.  The  farmer  even  began  to  buy  oil  stocks 
and  Cuban  Dominican  Sugar.  Old  Ben  Coal,  and  other  such  promis- 
ing stocks  and  bonds,  while  his  garden  spot  was  planted  to  cotton. 
He  bought  chickens  and  turkeys  and  beef  and  pork  from  the  town 
butcher.  His  orchards  were  kllU'd  by  Insects  for  the  lack  of  a  little 
attention.  One  morning  the  stock  market  broke,  the  oil  gushers 
were  put  on  pumps,  and  we  began  to  look  around  for  the  old 
stand-by — products  from  our  wor.derful  soil,  I  believe  some  of  us 
feel  so  chagrined  when  we  realize  what  we  have  wasted  that  we 
howl  about  the  Government  agencies  to  salve  cur  yride 

P'arming  cant  be  dene  by  ear  in  this  country  any  longer.  We 
j  have  reached  the  time  when  it  must  be  directed  by  those  educated 
'  In  scientific  methods  The  time  was  when  we  could  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  cottonseed  into  our  rich,  black  soil  and  a  bale  and  a  haf  and 
even  two  balrs  were  picked  frcm  an  acre  of  ground  We  u.^ed  to  get 
our  blackberries  and  dewberries  wild,  loo,  but  those  days  have 
parsed 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have,  through  scientific  research,  been  storing  up  the 
answers  to  the  farm  problems  for  more  than  a  half  century.  When 
Seeman  A.  Knapp  wrote  the  Smith-Lever  agricultural-extension  bill 
In  1914.  he  had  a  vision  of  this  Information  being  disseminated  to 
those  who  so  vitally  needed  it. 

Bankers  and  farmers  didn't  listen  to  these  strange  and  pectillar 
educators;  they  con.«-iderec1  them  Just  ab.sent -minded  prcfesscrs.  who 
were  too  radical  to  be  noticed  by  those  who  were  making  fortunes 
by  putting  every  foot  of  land  Into  cotton  Now  that  much  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  Is  lost,   are  we   bankers  and  old-style  farmers 
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able  to  bring  bark  agricultural  prasperity?  I  say  It  Is  time  for 
horticulturists  heme  economists,  agronomists,  soil  conservation  and 
agricultural  engineers  to  take  over  the  productive  end  of  farmliig. 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  had  to  furnish  men  and  the 
Gcvemment  had  to  furnish  some  cheap  money  to  bring  this  agri- 
cultural countrv  out  of  the  doldrums. 

The  depression,  which  first  affected  most  groups  of  our  citizens 
in  1929  merelv  made  critical  an  already  serious  economic  problem 
among  the  Nations  farmers.  Years  of  disastrous  farm  prices, 
coupled  with  careless,  unscientific  methods  of  tillage,  unsound 
tenure  svstems.  heavy  debt  burdens,  and  serious  erosion  of  soil  had. 
and  has'  pushed  a  large  part  of  our  rural  friends  into  desperate 
straits,  from  which  there  was  no  chance  to  escape  without  Gov- 
ernment aid.  »  .„^ 
We  bankers  and  we  farmers  are  waking  up  when  It  Is  almost  too 
late  to  find  the  fertility  leached  out  of  the  soil  that  remains,  and 
literally  thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  clay  from  which  the 
top  6  inches  of  soil  has  been  washed  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  have  been  In  the  banking  game  for  more  than  40  years  in  an 
agricultural  district  and  have  been  In  close  touch  with  the  farmer 
and  know  the  problems  of  the  tenant,  the  landowner,  and  the  finan- 
cial agencies  backing  their  operations.  The  homes  of  many  tenant 
farmers  and  resident  landowners— good,  honest,  industrious  citizens  , 
who  have  in  years  past  been  financially  substantial— have  become  i 
so  dilapidated  that  the  situation  Is  a  disgrace  to  this  area.  The 
houses  have  rotted  porches,  broken  windows,  leaky  roofs,  and  large 
cracks  in  the  walls,  which  arc  health  hazards  In  the  winter  They 
have  no  pictures  or  paper  on  the  walls,  no  magazines  or  books,  no 
running  water  or  bathrooms,  and  all  of  these  things  have  become  | 
necessities  to  even  the  small -Income  groups  In  ether  occupational 
fields  One  would  not  expect  to  secure  a  living  from  an  oil  well 
that  has  been  pumped  dry.  and  one  need  not  hope  for  a  livelihood 
from  sell  that  has  lost  fertility.  , 

Something  had  to  be  done  The  banks  were  charging  off  losses  en  , 
many  of  these  farmers  to  whom  they  had  been  lending  for  seasonal  ! 
operations  year  after  year  because  their  work  stock  was  15  to  20  , 
vears  eld  and  their  land  was  impoverished. 

"    There    were    two    possible    methods    of    meeting    the    situation. 
Needy  families  had  to  be  supported  indefinitely  on  direct  relief  or 
they  had  to  be  helped  to  regain  independence  and  self-respect  and    , 
to  cl  mb  back  u^  a  normal  standing  in  community  life.  ! 

The  plan  being  followed  seems  best  to  me.  Many  of  these  families 
are  receiving  loans  at  a  low  rale  of  interest  Irom  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Agency  M(ist  Important  of  all.  those  receiving  the 
leans  are  put  under  the  supervision  of  trained  home  economists  and 
agriculturalists  It  would  have  been  futile  to  have  loaned  them 
nuney  and  not  have  given  them  this  technical  help.  Tliey  had 
failed  in  the  only  cccupatlon  they  had  any  knowledge  of.  and  they 
would  never  have  succeeded  without  being  taught  new  mothcds. 
Families  receiving  these  loans  must  plant  a  garden,  and  vegetables 
fr  m  it  not  used  fre.-:h.  must  be  canned  while  young  and  tender. 
Chickens  for  es;gs  and  meat,  cows  to  supply  milk,  and  calves  fattened 
for  canning  for  the  winter  beef  supply  are  required  in  the  plan. 
All  cash  expenditures  must  be  budgeted.  Soil-conservation  prac- 
tices must  be  followed.  In.sects  mu.st  be  carefully  fought,  and  Im- 
proved varieties  of  .seeds  are  planted 

An  example  of  how  these  families  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
status  of  productive  citizens  will  be  given  under  a  discussion  of  this 
particular  governmental  agency. 

The  manufacturer  and  industrialist  have  been  favored  with  a 
protective  tariff  rlnce  the  American  Revolution,  and  I  can  see  no 
sound  reason  why  our  agricultural  Industry  should  net  have  some 
of  a  like  protection  and  beiu-flt.  call  it  what  you  wish  agricultural 
adjustment  payment,  parity  payment,  or  any  of  the  other  crop 
benefits  When  a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery  or  automobiles, 
or  a  producer  of  oil.  finds  his  market  glutted,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  close  down  or  curtail  production,  but  when  the  farmer  under- 
takes to  curtail  prodviciu;n.  howls  go  up  to  high  h.  aven  that  he  is 
starving  the  Nation.  Can  you  see  any  more  reason  why  he  should 
work  without  profit  for  his  labor,  than  that  the  oil  producer  should 
sell  his  rich  discovery  for  less  than  he  chooses  to  take  for  It? 

Tliere  are  several  Government  agencies  operating  In  our  district 
which  in  my  opinion,  have  done  much  good.  I  am  not  ^peaking 
for  other  districts,   but   I   strongly  suspect    their  situation   is   the 

same.  _     .  ,  ^^  „ 

We  have  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Peed  Loan  Office,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  .se-ed-loan  cfflce.  which  has  been  making  loans  since 
1931  Tliey  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  loan  to  any  farmer  who  can 
secure  a  loan  from  his  local  bank,  and  in  his  application  he  must 
make  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  he  cannot  secure  a  loan  from 
his  bank  or  any  other  source.  These  loans  are  secured  by  a  first  Hen 
or  mortgage  on  the  crops  to  be  grown  during  the  current  year,  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  ef  4  pt>rcent.  for  only  the  actual  time  the 
money  Is  used  The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  loaned  to  any  in- 
dividual is  $400  and  the  average  loan  is  $100  to  $150.  In  Navarro 
County  this  agency  has  made  approximately  1.300  loans  in  the  past 
8  vears.  amounting  to  about  $110,000.  and  of  this  amount.  I  am 
reliably  ir.formcd.  97  percent  has  been  repaid  In  full.  Had  It  not 
been  for  this  agency  many  of  thi-se  farmers  would  have  been  thrown 
on  direct  relief  and  would  have  remained  there.  Cnn  any  bank  or 
fair-minded  Individual  Justly  complain  or  object  to  thia  agency? 
I  say    'No." 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  another  of  these  agencies. 
It  operates  In  three  divisions:  Rural  Rehabilitation.  Debt  Adjust- 
ment, and  Tenant  Purchase.  I  shall  discuss  only  the  Rural  Re- 
habilitation, because  of  the  lack  of  time.  In  Navarro  County  It  Is 
serving  now  approximately  200  families.  When  farmers  apply  for 
loans  at  this  office  It  is  because  they  are  unable  to  secure  credit 
elsewhere.  The  reason  for  their  Inability  to  secure  credit  else- 
where being  due  to  Insufficient  collateral  or  overburdened  debts. 
The  agency  must  be  furnished  with  a  statement  from  the  local 
banks  that  they  will  not  make  the  loan,  and  it  has  relieved  banka 
of  many  past-due  and  slow  loans.  These  loans  are  made  for  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years,  and  I  am  Informed  they  have  been  repaid 
almost  100  percent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  delinquent  loans, 
originating  in  1935.  This  repayment  is  due  largely  to  fie  supervi- 
sion of  the  operation  of  the  farms  and  homes,  and  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  cash  on  a  sound  budget  basis.  Can  any  fair-minded 
bank  or  Individual  Justly  object  to  or  criticize  this  agency?  I  say 
"No." 

I  could  give  many,  but  have  time  for  only  one  illustration  to  show 
its  successful  operation— the  case  of  Robert  Richardson,  of  Rich- 
land,   Navarro   County. 

In  1936  Mr.  Richardson  applied  for  a  Rural  Rehabilitation  loan. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  a  merchant  in  a  rural  community  and 
lost  all  of  his  possessions  with  the  exception  of  1  cow,  valued 
at  $20.  1  hcg,  valued  at  $6,  and  8  hens,  valued  at  $4.  He  received  a 
loan  of  $906  15  with  which  to  purchase  4  mules.  12  hens.  1  sow,  4 
turkeys,  necessary  farming  implements,  feed,  seed,  and  food.  At 
the  end  of  1936  he  paid  $495  67  on  his  account.  The  first  part  of 
1937  another  loan  was  made  to  him  for  $234.  He  repaid  $392  45  in 
spite  of  the  low  prices  for  farm  products.  He  now  has  about  15 
hogs,  175  hens.  3  cows,  a  tractor,  plenty  of  feed  and  seed,  and  his 
net  worth  has  increased  from  around  $25  to  about  $1,000.  His 
chickens  and  cows  and  hogs  now  provide  all  of  his  living  expenses, 
and  he  hopes  to  get  out  of  debt  this  year. 

Tlie  Production  Credit  Association  was  created  during  the  present 
administration.  It  refinances  farm  Indebtedness  and  lends  to  crop 
producers  for  the  breeding.  rals;ng,  and  fattening  of  livestock 
Loans  are  usually  made  for  from  3  months  to  1  year,  but  if  not 
liquidated  at  maturity,  and  requirements  of  the  P.  C.  A.  have  been 
complied  with,  I  am  Informed,  arrangements  can  be  made  fc  re- 
newals for  longer  periods.  Tlie  rate  now  Is  4'2  percent.  Every 
loan  Is  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage,  which  enables  us  to  know 
exactly  the  loans  it  makes,  because  the  daily  mortgage  report  we 
subscribe  to  shows  these  loans.  Most  of  the  loans  can  be  classed  as 
good  but  slow,  and  with  very,  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  acceptable 
to  banks  In  our  territory.  No  solicitation  for  loans  Is  made  and  the 
association  is  not  in  competition  with  our  banks. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  much  good  has  been  done  by  this  agency. 
I  am  speaking  for  our  district,  which  Is  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Ellis.  Hill,  and  Navarro. 

A  camp  of  the  soil  conservation  corps  Is  located  in  our  county,  and 
now  has  under  supervision  300  farms,  which  comprise  a  total  of 
48.000  acres.  There  are  150  applications  on  file  for  further  contracts, 
v.hich  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
ever  heard  of  this  agency,  is  that  its  operation  area  is  limited  to  15 
miles  radius  Because  ef  the  excellent  results  achieved  there  are 
efforts  being  made  to  extend  the  limits.  Like  other  governmental 
agencies.  It  is  supported  by  Federal  funds,  and  like  others.  It  is  of 
such  educational  benefit  that  most  of  our  citizens  think  It  would 
be  almost  a  calamity  to  withdraw  its  activity. 

If  time  would  permit,  there  are  others  of  these  agencies  I  would 
tell  of.  and  especially  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  mak- 
ing tlie  rural  homes  more  attractive,  and  the  work  of  the  house- 
wife less  burdensome. 

So.  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  country  banker,  living  In  the 
heart  of  a  country  supported  principally  by  agriculture,  and  being 
fully  aware  of  the  plight  into  which  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to 
drift  I  heartily  endorse  the  set-up  the  Government  so  efficiently 
worked  out  to  deliver  u.s  from  the  oppressor,  and  to  boost  and  edu- 
cate our  citizenrv  to  care  for  Its  soil. 

About  30  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  In  a 
bank  with  my  dear  friend,  Frank  Drane,  who  passed  away  about  2 
years  ago.  leaving  a  fortune  of  seme  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  charity  He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  scientific  farm- 
ing He  preached  soil  conservation,  diversification,  and  constant 
rebuilding  of  the  soil  fertility. 

In  closing  I  give  you  his  elefinitlon  of  agriculture. 

"Agriculture,  man's  first  and  best  occupation. 
The  greatest  science,  the  noblest  art; 
It  provides  and  maintains  the  warp  and  woof — 

The  fabric  of  the  world. 
To  .so  understand  Its  science. 

And  so  practice  its  art. 
As  to  cause  the  soil  to  yield  its  maximum 

Comforts  for  this  generation. 
Yet  leave  it  richer  for  the  next,  is 

A  po-sslbllliy. 

A  duty. 

A  worthy  Ideal. 

A  great  achievement.** 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1940 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the   death   of   Ernest 
WitLARD  Gibson.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont,   on 
June  21.  1940.  removed  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  that  body.    He  was  quiet 
and  calm  but  always  effective.    He  was  a  typical  American, 
and  his  life  covered  a  wide  range  of  acU\1ties.    Throughout 
hia  busy  career  he  served  his  State  in  many  official  capacities. 
and  he  served  his  country  as  a  (-olonel  in  the  last  World  War. 
Mr.  Gibson  and  I  met  in  1929  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.    I  was  entering  upon  my  first 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     Fre- 
quently I  had  occasion  to  consult  my  colleague  and  always 
found  him  most  courteous  and  willing  to  help  me  in  the  many 
problems  that  confronted  a  beginner  in  Congress. 

He  earned  his  promotion  to  the  Senate  in  1934  because  his 
services  in  the  House  of  Representatives  had  l)een  of  great 
benefit  to  his  native  State,  and  he  deserved  the  promotion. 
Others  will  tell  of  his  fine  record  in  the  Senate. 

Now  that  Senator  Gibson  is  gone,  his  ability,  his  fidelity,  his 
patriotic  record,  his  devotion  to  duty,  will  all  loom  large  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  privileged  to  have  had  his  friendship. 
A  prince  once  said  of  a  king  struck  down: 
"Taller    he    seenis    In    death"; 
And  the  word  holds  good,  for  now,  a.s  then. 
It  la  after  death  that  we  measure  men. 

And  so.  as  the  years  go  by.  we  will  keep  green  in  memory  the 
good  qualities  of  our  departed  friend,  and  our  appreciation  of 
his  fine  friendship  will  become  larger  and  larger.  He  always 
measured  up  to  every  occasion,  and  the  whole  Nation  has 
suffered  a  loss. 

The  death  of  Senator  Gibson  was  a  personal  shock  to  me. 
During  his  service  in  the  Senate  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
him  for  help  in  connection  with  a  legislative  program  in  which 
I  was  Interested,  and  from  him  I  received  the  most  loyal  and 
effective  cooperation.  He  had  no  personal  concern  with  my 
problem,  but  a  simple  request  on  my  part  caused  him  to  take 
the  same  Interest  In  the  legislation  that  he  would  manifest  in 
somethmg  that  concerned  his  own  State.  His  sympathy  was 
broad,  and  his  understanding  perfect,  and  I  have  always  re- 
membered the  fine  attitude  he  adopted  when  I  conferred  with 
him.  Now  that  he  has  gone.  I  reaffirm  my  gratitude  to  a  man 
who  measured  up  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  United  States 

Senate. 

The  earthly  ties  are  broken,  but  I  have  an  abiding  faith  In 
the  philosophy  of  a  life  eternal,  and  .<»omctlme,  and  some  place, 
there  will  be  a  Rreat  reunion,  and  those  that  have  gone  before 
will  meet  with  those  that  are  to  follow.  I  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  any  doctrine  that  death  ends  all.  I  prefer  the  philosophy 
in  this  modest  verse: 

There  It  no  death,  the  tian  go  down 

To  rise  upon  •cme  fairer  »hore 
And  there  m  Heaven's  eternal  crown 
To  shine  forever  more. 

With  this  viewpoint.  I  say  that  our  friend  Is  Just  away,  and 
on  the  great  judgment  day  he  will  meet  and  greet  his  friends 
of  the  days  gone  by.  We  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  the  language  of  our  great  American  poet:  "Dust 
thou  art  to  dust  retumest  was  not  spoken  of  the  soul."  In 
this  faith  we  live,  and  we  say  farewell,  but  not  forever,  to  our 
departed  friend  and  neighbor. 

And  now.  as  a  tribute  to  this  good  fellow.  I  conclude  these 
remarks  with  this  verse  which  expresses  my  feelings  fully: 

Oret-n  be  the  turf  above  thee 

Friend  of  my  better  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 

None  loved  thee  but  to  praise. 

I  revere  and  resj)ect  his  memory.   May  he  rest  in  peace. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN   M.   McCUTCIIEON   RALEIGH 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Bismarck  who  saia  .hat 
It  takes  a  wise  man  to  profit  not  only  by  his  own  experience 
but  by  the  experience  of  others.  America  can  consider  itself 
fortimate  that  in  the  tragic  crucible  of  Europe's  disaster  and 
chaos  it  has  the  chance  to  profit  from  their  experience.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  unfolding  of  German  military  tactics  and  strat- 
egy it  may  learn  what  a  modem  streamlined  power  is  doing. 

This  is  primarily  the  day  of  Germanic  foresight,  ingenuity, 
and  power  in  land  and  air  movement.s.  Their  machine  Is  the 
last  word  in  martial  might  and  progress.  They  shattered 
the  maxim  of  Napoleon  with  emphasis  on  the  "big  battalions." 
They  have  also  blotted  out  the  incubus  of  all  great  military 
minds  of  Europe,  the  unwillincness  to  employ  science  in  the 
development  and  use  of  weapon  power. 

Seemingly,  too,  Germany  has  utilized  the  fears  of  Marshal 
Saxe  to  eliminate  his  apprehension  that  "multitudes  serve 
only  to  perplex  and  embarrass." 

In  this  article  of  John  M.  McCutcheon  Raleigh,  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  there  is  an  insight  into  concentrated 
weapon  power  with  the  minimum  of  manpower.  It  is 
enlightening  and  challenging. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  military  master  minds  with  our 
industrial  giants  will  evolve  for  America  a  more  formidable 
machine  than  Germany  now  has.  For  once  a  machine  is 
perfected  and  is  brought  into  play,  its  improvements  can  be 
few  and  far  between.  Time  and  use  do  not  allow  a  complete 
or  even  a  partial  change.  That  is  why  America  will  be  able 
to  outdo  the  German  machine  for  .she  ha.s  the  experience  of 
their  genius  in  this  direction  as  a  ba.se.  Our  task  is  to  see 
and  profit. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
(By  John  McCutcheon  Raleigh) 

With  respect  for  past  mistakes  and  experience  as  a  stern  teacher, 
the  German  infantry  school  has  perfected  offensive  attack  to  a  fine 
science.  One  innovation  Is  particularly  effective.  The  piirase.  "The 
damned  artillery's  dropping  shell"*  en  our  own  men"  Is  familiar  to 
most  infantry  soldiers  who  fought  with  the  A.  E.  F  The  Germans 
claim  they  have  ellmlnnled  this  possibility  to  a  great  degree. 

Ail  Infantry  regiments  have  their  own  hcavy-wcaponn  company. 
This  unit  Is  equipped  with  guns,  howitzers,  and  gnnade  tlircwers. 
t)Oth  llRht  and  heavy,  and  moves  with  the  reelment  The  heavy- 
>  iireap>cns  company  is  commanded  by  the  regimental  colonel  and, 
'  except  In  rare  cases,  remaitss  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
regiment.  Ore  being  directed  from  that  point  No  long^'r  must  infan- 
try r^ly  solely  upon  artillery  support  from  a  septirate  organization. 

Coordination  of  artiKery  and  advancing  trocps  from  the  same 
source  greatly  Uniiu  the  chances  of  Infantry  receiving  ehellfire  from 
their  own  batteries. 

The  all-purpose  German  Infantry  regiment  has  more  than  artillery 
attached.  Heavy  machine-gun  and  additional  grenade-thrower  sup- 
port is  delegated  to  batlallcn  heavy-weapons  companies,  which  are 
lighter  armed  units  carrying  out  the  same  idea  on  a  smaller  scale  as 
the  artlllery-flre  power  supplement  of  the  regiment  us  a  whole 

Battalion  heav>' -weapons  companies  are  armed  with  12  heavy 
machine  guns,  six  80-mlllimeter  heavy  grenade  throwers,  and  6 
similar  lighter  weapons  of  the  same  type 

As  a  foreign  military  observer  put  It.  "Now  they've  got  everj-thlng 
with  the  foot  soldier  but  the  kitchen  sink  ' 

He  enumerated  the  supplementary  equipment  •  •  •  75-mlUl- 
meter  howitzers,  plenty  of  hea\-y  and  light  grenade  throwers,  heavy 
machine  guns,  and  dozens  of  motorcycle- mounted  regimental  rtin- 
ners  Add  to  this  a  complete  antitank  company  of  18  guns,  special 
machlnc-gun  carts  to  drive  off  hostile  planes  attached  chemical 
units  and  you've  got  an  organization  that  Is  self-sufficient  for  any 
oidlnary  attack. 

All  of  this  armament  is  either  with  the  Infantryman  or  prac- 
tically on  his  heels  In  ba'.tlf  Infantry  artlllerj-  around  Warsaw  was 
often  within  50  yards  of  the  actual  contact  point  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting. 


Plre  power  Is  the  keynote  of  all  infantry  organization.  Support- 
ing weapons  arc  incorporated  Into  all  units,  even  down  to  the  squat! 
Profiting  from  World  War  tactics,  the  German  squad  has  absorbed 
lessons  from  all  the  armies  involved  in  that  conflict.  The  German 
practice  of  mass  attacks— close-packed  waves  of  Infantry  advancing 
in  regimental  formation— has  been  entirely  shelved.  The  value  or 
the  individual  soldier  who  can  carry  on  by  himself  has  not  been 

overlooked.  .    ,        ^,   ,^     w_ 

Wherever  German  soldiers  are  fighting  today  their  activity  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  "teamwork."     Primarily,  the  squad  lUus- 

trates  the  principle.  __  „ 

A  squad  consists  of  10  men  and  a  light  machine  gun.  Thi ;ee  men 
serve  the  gun.  One  is  detailed  to  carry  ammunition  and  six  rifle- 
men protect  the  fire-power  weapon.  The  squad  Is  not  disrupted  by 
the  supplvlng  of  ammunition.  That  Is  the  duty  of  a  single  man. 
The  irmainlng  men  Insure  the  protection  of  the  machine  gun  and 

'^Aflhe^balueToSToeft,  In  Poland,  an  infantry  regiment  clearly 
showed  its  independence  of  other  units.  An  officer  at  t^*^  ^c^^f  ^^ 
general  action  over  a  wide  front  described,  step  by  step  the  func- 
tions of  an  infantry  regiment  whose  objective  had  to  be  taken 
wRhout  artillery  support  from  the  rest  of  the  attacking  force  and    | 

""^""e 'art°lle,^'"brlgades  available  were  busy  pounding  defenses  on 
throther  sld?of  a  ridge  that  afternoon  and  the  air  force  was  con- 
centrating on  the  Hela  Peninsula.  ,„„„,„h  o  T>r,i 

The  officer  called  attention  to  a  hill  on  which  was  located  a  Pol- 
ish cade?2haol  The  buildings  were  held  tenaclcu-sly  by  the  Poles 
and  ^ere  pro^ng  a  troublesoL  obstacle  ^o  the  Germai.  advance^ 

As  if  in  a  classroom,  the  oberleutnant  explained  the  attack  as  it 

^^^r^l^ent  advanced  in  deployed  order  to  the  l^ge  of  Gdynia 
and  the  Ilcpe  atop  which  was  the  officers-  school.  The  replmental 
h^vy-wcapons  company  split  Into  two  sections,  one  at  eacli  flank 
nf  the  attack  The  light  field  guns  and  75-minimeter  howitzers 
commenced  a'dev^Uti'^g  crossfire%hUe  the  ISO-millime^r  howitz 
en.  b:ggest  artillery  pieces  of  the  heavy-weapons  company  of  the 
regiment,  laid  down  a  destructive  barrage  on  the  road  behind  the 

"^tS  barrage  prevented  reinforcement*  from  Joining  the  besieged 
Poles  The  grenade  throwers  of  the  regimental  heav>-weapons 
company  went  forward  with  the  Infantry  to  within  200  yards  of 
the  objective  Here  they  took  cover  and  poured  a  steady  stream  of 
grenades  on  the  buildings.  ^.     ,  .         w  ..„ii^„- 

The  heavy-weapons  companies  of  the  2  attacking  battalions 
crept  clo.=;er.  where  they  effected  crossfire  with  their  grenade  throw- 
ers and  24  heavy  machine  guns,  12  from  each  inner  flank. 

The  antitank  company  of  the  regiment  remained  with  the  troops 
in  the  center,  ready  to  repel  any  Polish  tanks  that  might  make  an 

^^Affer^^  intensive  preliminary  bombardment,  the  attacking  bat- 
talions began  creeping  forward  by  squads,  operating  on  a  ragged 
line  each  10  men  fighting  as  a  separate  small  unit  The  com- 
panies used  light  grenade  and  flame  throwers  in  their  sectors  as 
needed. 

STREAMLINED    ARTTLLEHT 

Everv  German  division  has  lU  ccmplement  of  field  artUlery.  Be- 
fore the  war  one  regiment  was  as.<=lgned  to  a  division.  Now  it  is 
believed  that  two  regiments  to  a  division  is  the  standard 

The  weapon  most  uldely  used  In  the  field  Is  the  105-milllmeter 
eun  howitzer  Nazi  officers  believe  this  piece  combines  the  best 
qualities  of  the  French  75-  and  the  155-mllllmeter  howitzer. 
Named  a  gun  howitzer.  It  Is  capable  of  operating  In  both  capaci- 
ties—as  8  field  gun.  firing  shells  in  a  flat  trajectory,  and  as  a 
howitzer,  when  the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  a  sharp  angle  and  powder 
charges  are  altered. 

The  dual  use  of  the  piece  was  best  Illustrated  In  front  of  Warsaw. 
Several  arMllrry  reglmenU  laid  down  effective  fleld-gun  barrages  to 
cover  troops  advancing  on  the  suburb  of  Praga.  After  the  foremost 
trenches  were  taken,  the  batteries  moved  up  and  began  dropping 
howitzer  shells  Into  the  city  to  silence  Polish  gun  positions  in  the 
parks  and  squares  The  flat-trajectory  barrages  provided  excellent 
covering  fire  for  advancing  Infantry,  and  the  howitzer  high-angle 
fire  enabled  direct  bits  on  shelU-red  gun  eroplacemenu  surrounded 
by  high  buildings  ..,,.,, 

An  artlller>-  oberst,  or  colonel.  stAted:  •^t  was  advUable  to  tnkc 
advantage  of  our  gain*  immediately  and  begm  shelling  Polish 
batteries  In  the  city  proper.  Instead  of  waiting  until  weapons  of  a 
precise  nature,  such  as  howUzers  and  mortars,  were  brought  for- 
ward m  sufficient  numbers,  my  lOS's  were  able  to  accomplish  the 
howitzer  ta-«k  with  no  less  of  valuable  time  •  He  paid  in  conclu- 
sion -This  double  use  of  the  principal  regimental  weapons  helped 
end  the  siege  more  quickly  than  was  anticipated.  As  you  Ameri- 
cans say  we  ■streamlined'  our  field  artUlery,  and  both  purposes  of 
the  lOS's  are  best  shown  by  the  operation  Just  ccmpleud. 

A  PLACE  rOB  THB  HOSSX 

Heavy-artlUery  regiments  are  usually  attached  to  corps.  Their 
weapoi4  are  210-mllllmeter  and  40-centlmet*r  howitzers.  Pieces 
cf  larger  caliber  are  under  the  command  of   army   headquarters^ 

Foreign  observers  were  astonished  to  note,  in  the  giant  parade 
held  in  Berlin  on  Hitlers  fiftieth  birthday,  the  appearanre  of  a 
motorized  gun  of  surprising  size.  The  piece  was  either  a  210-  or 
a  240-mllIlmeter  gun.  which  is  a  much  larger  weapon  than  a 
howitzer  cf  the  same  bore.  OrdlnarUy.  such  cannon  are  raU- 
way-mouDted,  and  are  termed  railway  guns.     None  of  the  massive 


motorized  weapons  were  used  in  the  Polish  campaign,  but  a  num- 
ber arc  said  to  be  In  service  at  the  West  Wall. 

The  majority  of  vehicles  In  the  German  Army  are  still  horse- 
drawn.     Although  divisions  have  at  their  disposal  units  of  tanks 
and   motorized   Infantry,   the   rule,  excepting   armored   and   motor- 
ized divisions.  Is  horse-pulled  vehicles.     For  the  past  5  years  Ger- 
mans   have    bought    large    numbers   of    American    Missouri    mules. 
When  a  particularly  big  order  was  placed,  the  purchase  was  made 
through  blinds,  persons  who  claimed  no  connection  with  the  Nazi 
government.     Otherwise  the   purchasers  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise their  Identity.  ^    ^ 

No   mules   were   seen   in   Poland.     The   high  command   had   cor- 
rectly figured  upon  appropriating  Polish  mounts  and  draft  animals. 
Thousands  of   beasts  were  obtained.     Poland  is   a  famous  horse- 
raisirg  country,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  most  of  the  army 
vehicles    seen    were    drawn    by   squat,    steppe-bred    animals.     Most 
purchased  American  livestock  Is  said  to  t>e  at  the  West  Wail,  where 
the  terrain  Is  more  suited  to  mule-hauled  transport. 

Mass  attacks  of  hundreds  cf  tanks  are  probably  the  only  effective 
method  by  which  German  armed  offense  could  attempt  to  break 
the  Maginot  Line  with  any  hope  of  success.     But  breaking  through 
Is   another   matter   whose  complexity  is  shrouded   in   the  deepest 
secrecy.     The  sole   Information   available  from  any  source  on   this 
question  is  that  in  Berlin  archives  Is  a  plan  whose  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding has  not  as  yet  been  sold  to  ranking  German  officers.     In 
open  country,  the  tank  in  force  is  a  valuable  weapon. 

In  pursuing  the  truth  behind  this,  a  novel  tjije  of  reconnaissance 
work  became  evident.     In  each  battalion  of  signal-corps  troops  is 
an   Intelligence   section   which   Is  partially   composed   of   motorized 
radio  direction  finders.     The  finders  pick  up  enemy  messages  and 
locate  their  source      Thus  the  headquarters  of  a  hostile  division  Is 
established      Most  radio-issued  orders  come  only  from  a  divisional 
headquarters.     The   entire  disposition   of  enemy  divisions   along  a 
battle  front  can  be  ascertained  by  this  espionage  of  the  air  waves. 

A  German  signal-corps  soldier  in  Lodz.  Immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Warsaw,  described  the  efficiency  of  the  Intelligence  sections  by 
saying   "The  Poles  will  never  be  able  to  understand  why  they  had 
to  move  their  headquarters  six  times  during  the  siege.     For  us  It 
was  easy.     We  picked  up  their  radio  messages  from  the  sender  at 
headquarters,  located  where  it  was,  and  then  sent  bombers  to  make 
them  move  "     Identical  tactics  were  similarly  effective  In  the  fight- 
ing   around    Radom    and    Kutno.     With    headquarters    continually 
shifting  and  steadily  harassed  by  bombings.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Polish  commands  lost  contact  with  their  troops. 

To  prevent  the  exposure  of  theU-  own  headquarters  until  it  does 
not  matter    the  German  Army  uses  Its  radios  only  for  the  com- 
mand of  expcutlon  In  an  attack.     All  other  orders  are  either  tele- 
phoned or  delivered  bv  motorcycle  messengers. 

Another  story  of  a  German  subterfuge  was  heard  in  Berlin  press 
circles    but  was  never  substantiated.     It  was  claimed  that  valuable 
Information    was   being    secured    by   tiny    microphones   planted   by 
niEht  patrols  near  Allied  outposts.     Nazis  boasted  that  the  Berlin 
hiEh  command  received  records  of  what  Tommies  and  Frenchmen 
talked  aNDUt  In  front  of  the  Maginot  line.     German  officers  who 
were  quizzed  about  the  story  smiled  and  refused  to  comment.     It 
was  generally   believed  that  the  tale  of   the  "whisper  mikes"  was 
either  ridiculous  or  contained   too  much  truth  for   the  officers  to 
remark  upon  Its  veracity.  .....       ^ 

Tarnung    or   camouflage.    Is    dear   to   the   heart   of    the    German 
soldier      Staff  commands  In  the  Siegfried  line   believe  they  have 
developed  the  art  of  concealment  to  its  highest  degree.    The  general 
aspect  of  the  West  Wall  Is  a  series  of  pill  boxes,  or  bunkers,  which 
complement   one   another  In  machine-gun   and   artillery  crofes-fire. 
Miles  of   antitank  traps  and  barbed  wire   Interweave  between  the 
small    Individual  forts.  ...,»». 

Some  of  the  pill  boxes  and  gun  positions  have  been  built  to  re- 
semble ordinary  objects,  such  as  houses  or  gas  stations.  Near  Saar- 
brucken  are  emplacenrents  that  appear  to  be  Inns,  larmhotises^  and 
barns  But  actually  within  the  light  wooden  walls  are  guns  of  the 
ereatest  caliber.  In  contrast,  other  positions  are  so  cleverly  con- 
cealed that  thry  are  not  visible  except  as  low  copses  of  shrubbery  as 
little  as  20  yards  away 

German  patrols  blacken  their  steel  helmeU  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  reflecting  on  the  metal.  A  rubber  strap  is  attached  to  the 
Kgear  and  in  it  are  stuck  branches  and  leaves.  When  a  soldier 
raises  his  head  the  greenery  U  deceptive  and  not  likely  to  be  noticed 
by  the  enemy. 

Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  I.  1940 

Mr.  PI'i'i'ENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  people  In  the  district  I 

have  the  honor  to  represent  feel  very  keenly  that  Congress 

should  stay  in  session  during  the  World  War  developments. 

They  feel  that  Congress  sliould  assert  its  constituUonal  rights 


I 


I  revere  and  resi)ect  his  memory.   May  tie  rest  in  peace.         '  fighting. 


i 


I 
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and  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  should 
counsel  with  Members  of  Congress  to  the  end  that  no  steps 
may  be  undertaken  that  will  lead  the  United  States  to  be- 
come a  participant  In  the  present  European  conflict. 

This  opinion,  shared  by  nearly  everyone  in  the  district,  is 
wfll  expressed  In  the  Duluth  Free  Press  in  an  editorial  of 
June  21.  1940.  This  is  one  of  our  leading  weekly  newspapers, 
published  by  George  M.  Jensen,  of  Duluth.  Minn.  Mr.  Jensen 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  newspapermen  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.     The  editorial  says: 

CONCKZSS   SKOUU)    STAT    IK    SESSION 

With  the  WW  in  Europe  rapidly  ncarlag  its  most  crucial  stage, 
with  the  prospect  or  a  German  Invaalon  of  England,  which  will 
probably  be  the  most  deciding  factor  In  the  war.  Congress  should 
stay  m  session  until  the  crUU  U  past. 

The  President  is  committed  to  providing  all  possible  aid  to  the 
Allies,  which  meeU  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  country.  Congress  Is  more  or  less  committed  to  the 
same  procram.  In  that  It  tias  cleared  the  way  for  such  aid  in  every 
way  possible. 

But  the  present  course  of  the  Government  is  rapidly  leading  the 
Nation  Into  the  war.  and  with  the  brakes  provided  by  Congress  re- 
moved by  adjournment  of  that  body,  the  pace  might  be  accelerated 
tremendcusly. 

Individual  Congressmen  may  feel  that  with  the  election  coming 
up  this  fall  they  should  be  at  home  mending  their  political  fences. 
Staying  In  session,  however,  when  duty  to  their  country  demands  It 
will  put  them  much  higher  In  the  public  eye  than  would  abandon- 
ing their  Jobs  for  the  private  work  of  campaigning. 

Other  newspapers  and  many  individuals  express  the  same 
opinion.  They  feel  that  important  matters  which  confront 
the  Nation  should  not  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  any  one  man, 
and  that  Congress  should  be  consulted  in  all  of  these  matters 
that  deal  with  national  defense. 


Advocate  Giving  Surplus  to  Red  Cross 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS     ADOPTED    BY     VETTFRANS    OP    INDUSTRY     OP 
LEFLORE  COUNTY,  OKLA. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  county  council.  LePlore  County.  Okla.,  which 
were  sent  to  me  by  their  chairman,  Mr.  Steve  McPall,  Poteau. 
Okla.: 

Whereas  for  the  past  10  years,  we  have  bad  continuously  great 
suri>luses  of  man  power  and  unemployed  in  the  United  States, 
and  approximately  10.000,000  men  lying  idle,  and  such  idle  men 
could  very  easily  have  produced  tangible  wealth  in  the  approxi- 
mate total  of  $10,000,000  000  per  year;  and. 

Whereas  in  such  length  of  time  there  has  been  wasted  In  these 
United  States,  a  grand  total  of  tlOO  000.000.000.  or  more,  and  such 
waste  of  production  is  stUl  going  on.  day  by  day;   and. 

Whereas  fully  one-third  of  our  people  are  deprived  of  the  common 
subslstent  necessities  of  life  and  are  in  a  near  starving  and  naked 
condition,  and  great  suffering  and  undernourishment  obtains 
among  the  mothers  and  little  children  of  our  lands:  and. 

Whereas  approximately  another  one-third  of  oiir  citizens,  who 
may  have  the  sul)slstent  necessities  of  life,  do  not  have  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  that  could  be  available  to  each  and 
every  American  citizen,  if  such  idle  man  power  were  utilized  and 
men  given  productive  work;  and 

Whereas  there  are  great  surpluses  of  all  kinds  of  foods  and  raw 
materlal»  within  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  demand  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  of  our  Government,  a  cooperative  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture that  will  place  these  10.000.000  xinemployed  to  work  to  the  end 
and  purpose  that  plenty  of  the  necessities,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences of  life  be  prodtioed  for  tlie  use  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  great  surpltises  be  produced  and  used  and  stored 
far  such  time  as  necessity  may  require  that  such  be  used  to  feed  the 
famished  and  starving,  and  clothe  th»  naked  people  of  the  nations 
sow  at  war;  and  b«  It  further 


Resolved.  That  such  a  peacetime  ChrLrtlan  cooperative  economy 
be  established  in  our  United  States,  as  not  only  to  provide  for  our 
needs  and  comforts,  but  to  create,  produce,  and  store  great  sur- 
pluses of  focds  and  commodities  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  suf- 
fering humanity  the  world  over,  wherever  required;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  all  such  surpluses  of  foods,  clothing,  and  material 
things  be  donated  and  given  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
for  the  u.se  and  benefit  of  our  fellow  human  tielngs.  wheresoever 
situated,  and  without  regard  to  color,  class,  race,  nation,  or  creed, 
in  order  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  of  this  world. 

Adopted  this  2d  day  of  June  1940.  at  Arkoma.  Okla..  at  the  regu- 
lar monthly  m.eetlng  of  the  County  Council  of  the  Veterans  of 
Industry  of  America,  for  LeFlore  County. 

CouNTT  CouNCii.,  VrrcaANS  or  lNi>t7STRT  or  Amexica, 

LeFlore  County,  Okla. 
Stevi  McFalx.,  Chairman,  Poteau,  Okla. 


The  Right  Way  and  the  Wrong  Way— the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bridges  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13.  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  a  bill  cfiBcially  designated  H.  R.  9766, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Bridges  deportation  bill.  Many 
opinions  have  been  expressed  by  persons  who  never  saw  this 
bill  as  to  the  wisdom  and  need  of  such  legislation.  Conced- 
ing that  Bridges  should  be  deported,  still  there  would  be  no 
need  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  Constitution  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  We  do  not  need  to  burn  tho  house  in 
order  to  roast  the  pig.  There  are  doubtless  undesirable  aliens 
whose  presence  in  this  country  is  hurtful,  among  the  three 
and  a  half  million  alien  residents  now  here,  and  while  they 
may  not  be  as  well  known  as  Bridges,  still  if  one  of  them 
presents  an  individual  problem,  if  this  problem  were  under- 
taken to  be  met  by  passing  a  special  bill  for  each  individual, 
then  the  Congress  would  have  no  time  left  whatever  to  care 
for  the  great  national  and  international  problems  that  con- 
stantly require  attention  and  legislation. 

Before  we  can  fairly  express  an  opinion  or  pass  Judgment 
on  this  matter,  we  should  know  just  what  the  legislation 
provides  and  for  that  reason  I  quote  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House: 

That  notwithstanding  any  other  prevision  of  law  the  Attorney 
General  be,  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  take  Into 
custody  forthwith  and  deport  forthwith  to  Australia,  the  country  of 
which  he  Is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien,  Harry  Renton  Bridges, 
whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress  deems  hurtf til 

It  would  be  well  for  those  interested  in  this  subject  to  re- 
peatedly read  the  language  contained  in  this  bill,  and  then 
to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
article  I.  section  9,  and  the  fifth  amendment. 

It  will  be  noticed  at  a  glance  that  this  bill  does  not  make 
the  slightest  pretense  of  providing  for  any  sort  of  a  charge 
being  filed,  a  hearing  being  held,  nor  in  any  way  outline  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  other  than  to  merely  command  the 
Attorney  General  "that  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law"  to  immediately  take  into  his  custody  and  immedi- 
ately deport  to  Australia.  Harry  Bridges. 

The  highest  law-enforcing  officer  of  the  United  States,  the 
Attorney  General,  is  commanded  to  disregard  and  disobey  all 
existing  law.  on  the  subject  of  deportation,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  placed  in  the  position  of  itself  destroy- 
ing every  constitutional  and  legislative  safeguard  and  re- 
straint which  have  previously  been  enacted  through  the  years 
on  this  subject.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Is  ordered  by  the  Congress  to  become  a  violator  himself  of 
an  existing  law  on  this  subject,  and  that  irrespective  of  the 
oath  that  he  took  to  uphold,  support,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  person  can  take  the  position  that  this  bill  Is  not 


Violative  of  the  Constitution  and  If  it  became  a  law  would 
make  this  a  country  where  the  will  of  Congress  without  re- 
striction or  restraint  and  without  regard  to  the  Judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government  would  be  the  supreme 
law.    We  would  certainly  no  longer  have  "equal  justice  under 

law." 

I  have  no  Interest  whatever  in  Harry  Bridges,  but  I  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  rep- 
resenting more  than  300.000  splendid  American  citizens,  that 
requires  sufficient  moral  courage,  never  to  knowingly  cast  a 
vote  to  weaken,  destroy,  or  tear  down  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    It  was  for  this  reason,  and  no  other,  that  I 

voted  as  I  did. 

Now.  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  bill  that  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliz-ition 
and  the  one  that  was  reported  by  that  committee  for  con- 
sideration to  the  House.    It  read: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be.  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  Into  custody  and  deport  to  Australia,  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien.  Harry  Renton  Bridges, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  155  and  156.  title  8,  United 
States  Cede. 

The  Record  will  show  that  five  Members  of  the  Washington 
State  delegation,  on  roll  call  voted  for  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Tliere  was  some  question  as  to  its  constitutionahty  but 
It  will  be  noted  that  it  made  provision  that  any  deportation 
must  be  in  accordance  with  previously  enacted  laws. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  sought  and  yet  not  do 
violence  to  the  Constitution,  a  substitute  bill  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  Congressman  James  O'Connor, 
who  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  a  former  district  court  judge,  and  a 
gentleman  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  ability.  His  amend- 
ment read  as  follows: 

That  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  t>e.  and  he  Is 
hereby  directed  to  ImmediaU'ly  institute  proper  proceedings  In  the 
pi oper "court  to  deport  Harrj-  Bridges,  an  alien,  in  accordance  with 
si'Ctlons  155  and  156.  title  VIII.  United  States  Code. 

I  supported  the  O'Connor  bill  because  it  provided  for  a 
charge  being  filed  and  proceedings  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  deportation  laws  and  in  keeping  with  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Tliis.  the  O'Connor  amendment,  was  defeated 
principally  because  there  was  no  opportunity  given  for  dis- 
cussion, less  than  10  minutes'  time  being  taken  on  its  con- 
sideration. 

Following  the  O'Connor  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  offered  an  amendment  the  result  of 
which  would  have  had  the  bill  read  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of  the  law.  the  Attorney 
General  be  ard  is  h'^reby.  authorized  and  directed  to  take  Into 
custody  forthwith  and  deport  any  undesirable  alien  who  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 

I  supported  this  proposal,  though  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
an  encroachment  upon  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government.  I  gave  it  my  support  because  I  realize  in 
these  strenuous  times  strong  efforts  must  be  made  to  control 
subversive  influences,  but  those  efforts  must  never  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  point  of  destroying  the  Constitution  itself. 

On  a  teller  vote  the  Anderson  amendment  received  about 
40  percent  of  the  vote  cast  and  therefore  was  lost.  This 
brought  us  back  not  to  the  original  bill  that  the  committee 
had  reported  but  to  the  .substitute,  which  is  as  nearly  a  legisla- 
tive decree  and  mandate  as  any  decree  and  mandate  ever 
issued  by  Stalin.  Hitler,  or  Mussolini.  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote  for  it  when  I  knew  that 
by  so  doing  I  would  violate  my  oath  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  knowingly  become  a  party 
to  the  most  vicious  of  all  subversive  activities,  that  of  tearing 
down  and  destroying  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
that  through  152  years  has  safeguarded  and  protected  Amer- 
ica and  now  in  these  agitated  and  uncerUin  times  is  the  only 
safeguard  we  have  left.  w    i*.  j    t 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  four  proposals  submitted,  I 
voted  favorably  upon  the  consideraUon  of  the  three  of  them, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  the  entire  Washington  State 
delegation  so  voted. 


Soon  after  the  vote  was  taken  I  responded  to  a  request  from 
the  Spokane  American  Legion  Post,  asking  for  my  reasons 
for  voting  as  I  did,  with  the  following  telegram: 

Your  telegram  received  re  Bridges  vote.  Evidently  provlsloris  of 
bill  not  understood  at  home.  No  veteran  or  citizen  can  be  more 
opposed  to  communism  or  nazd-ism  than  I  am.  House  has  passed 
a  bill  for  which  I  voted  whereby  Bridges  could  be  deported,  if 
charges  against  him  are  proven.  The  bill  at>out  which  you  wire  is 
unique  In  that  such  a  bill  was  never  passed  In  the  152  years  of  our 
Government,  where  Congress  voted  a  man  guilty  without  charging 
an  offense  or  giving  him  any  right  of  a  hearing.  Our  forefathers 
knew  the  dangers  of  bills  of  attainder,  denial  of  due  process,  and 
denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  They  protected  us  against  its 
dangers  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Bridges  was  not 
an  issue  in  my  vote,  but  the  sacredness  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, which  I  have  sworn  to  uphold,  was.  I  have  resisted  any 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  the  judiciary  or  the  executive.  In  this  case  I  voted 
against  destruction  of  Judicial  functions  by  the  legislative  branch. 
Periods  of  hate  and  national  emergencies  often  threaten  to  over- 
throw fundamentals  of  our  democratic  principles. 

Totalitarian  and  communistic  governments  issue  decrees  of  guilt 
and  punishment.  America  passes  laws  and  the  guilt  and  pumsh- 
ment  are  nxed  by  Judicial  decisions.  The  only  way  to  preserve  the 
lonp-esUbhshed  safeguards  of  liberty  and  government  by  law  are 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  not  to  destroy  it. 

Since  the  full  Import  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  became  known  to  the 
Nation,  the  leading  newspapers  and  columnists,  even  those  of 
the  most  conservative  type,  roundly  condemned  the  passage 
of  the  bill  as  being  a  vicious  and  dangerous  precedent  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  I  quote  from  only  a  few  of 
them: 

Machinery  ought  to  be  at  hand  authorlsslng  the  deportation  of  any 
ncncltizen  whose  presence  Is  found  hurtful  to  this  country.  If 
existing  law  does  not  provide  such  machinery,  and  apparently  it 
does  not  or  the  Bridges  measure  would  not  have  been  considered 
necessary  that  defect  should  be  promptly  rectified.  It  certainly 
would  be  more  efficient  practice  to  have  blanket  regulations  cover- 
ing undesirable  aliens  than  to  require  a  special  act  of  Congress  each 
time  .=ome  Bridges  turns  up.  (Editorial  from  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
June  15  ) 

The  329-to-42  vote  by  which  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
a  bill  directing  the  Attorney  General  forthwith  to  deport  Harry 
Bridges  as  an  alien,  whose  presence  in  this  country  has  become  S 
menace  plainly  suggests  that  the  war  hysteria  is  Itself  becoming  a 
serious  menace.  U  Congress  can  strip  an  alien  of  the  protections  of 
•due  process."  It  can  also  strip  a  citizen  of  the  same  protec- 
tl(^n  .  »  •  When  Congress  Itself  sets  an  example  of  hysteria, 
the  danger  of  Its  Infecting  the  lesser  agencies  of  government  Is 
vastly  Increased  •  •  •  The  Senate  will  perform  a  national  serv- 
ice If  it  rejects  the  Bridges  deportation  bill.  (From  editorial  In 
Vlrginlan-Pilot.  Norfolk.  Va..  June  16.) 

No  doubt  the  House  Is  Justified  In  its  suspicion  that  Mr.  Bridge* 
ha,";  harmed  the  shipping  Industry  on  the  west  coast,  and  It  seems 
probable  that  on  net  balance  he  has  done  an  ill  service  to  laljor. 
But  none  of  this  Justifies  the  legislative  method  used.  Wholly 
apart  from  the  question  of  whether  this  particular  bill  Is  constitu- 
tional It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  dangerous  precedent  than 
the  passage  of  a  measure  designed  to  punish  a  specific  individual 
by  name  and  not  for  the  violation  of  some  clearly  defined  law  of 
general  applicability.  Democracy  Is  not  to  l>e  defended  by  Imitating 
the  arbitrary  legislative  devices  of  despotism.  (Prom  editorial.  New 
York  Times.  New  York  City.  June  15.) 

Among  the  42  who  voted  against  the  antl-Brld^es  bill  were  con- 
servatives without  sympathy  v.lth  Bridges  or  his  method*  But 
they  did  not  think  the  man  big  enough,  or  the  l.ssue  presented  by 
his  activities  ImporUnt  enough,  to  justify  the  evil  precedent  of 
ousting  an  Individual  for  whose  expulsion  a  clear  case  had  not  been 
made  out  under  the  general  law.  It  is  not  an  American  practice  or 
tradition  to  go  gunning  for  Individuals  with  an  act  of  Congress. 
(From  editorial,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  16.) 
It  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  Indication  of  the  depth  to  which  the 
antlalien  hysteria  in  this  country  has  penetrated.  In  less  emo- 
tional times  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  give  even  serious  consideration  to  a  bill  which  short 
circuits  the  orderly  deportation  procedure  and  violates  the  tradition 
that  even  aliens  are  guaranteed  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 
(From  editorial.  Evening  Post.  New  York  City,  June  15.) 

Congress  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
problem  as  a  whole  rather  than  vent  Ite  anger  against  a  single 
man  •  •  •  But  Congress  has  not  the  time,  the  ability,  or  the 
information  to  Uckle  such  matters  case  by  case.  •  •  •  If 
Hiury  Bridges'  presence  In  this  country  is  dangerous  or  illegal,  th« 
real  fault  is  either  with  the  law  or  the  officials  who  administer  it. 
This  Is  where  changes  should  be  made  for  the  future  protection  of 
the  Nation.  (From  editorial,  The  News,  Wilmington,  Del..  June  15.) 
Talk  about  mass  hysteria.  The  august  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Slates  gave  a  prize  exhibition  of  It  last  week  when  it 
did  something  never  before  done  in  our  history:   passed  a  blU  for 
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the  deporUUon  or  a  single  alien.  Harry  Bridges  The  vote  was  330  I 
to  42  The  names  of  the  42  deserve  a  special  roU  of  honor_  At  the 
riakof  seeming  Invidious.  I  list  here,  to  show  the  quality  of  the 
opposition.  ih7  4  Republicans,  of  those  voting  who  refused  to  be 
.wept  otr  their  feet:  Batrc.  Ba«ton  of  New  York.  Robist  Lutra.  of 
Ma-isachusetts.  WnxiAJi  J.  Mnxni.  of  Connecticut,  who  lost  both  his 
lees  as  an  aviator  In  the  World  War.  and  Jamis  J.  Wadswoith.  of 
New  York  •  •  •  Passage  of  the  Wll  would  be  far  more  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution  than  anything  that  Bridges  has  ever 
done  or  could  conceivably  do.  (From  the  column  of  Charles  o. 
Ross,  published  dally  In  many  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 

"Sarry  Bridges,  the  mmt  co*rt  labor  lewler.  must  feel  highly  flat- 
ter«l  The  Horse  of  Representatives  has  put  the  great  law-making 
machinery  of  this  Natkm  Into  motion  and  has  actually  paased  a  bill 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  expelling  thU  one  man  from  the 
country  Of  course,  the  bUl  Is  unconstitutional,  and  the  House 
knows  It  The  author  of  the  bill  himself  admits  It.  Bills  of  at- 
tainder are  part  of  the  apparatus  of  dlcUtorahlp  and  were  among 
the  things  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were  careful  to  provide 
against  Were  It  otherwise.  Congress  could  ahort-clrcult  courU  and 
laws,  and  simply  banish  people  or  put  them  Into  Jail  by  its  own 
edit     (Prom  editorial,  the  Dtopatch.  8t.  Paul.  Minn..  June  16.) 

The  HouM  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  to  deport  Harry 
Bridges,  about  whom  so  much  controversy  has  centered  In  recent 
months  There  U  lltt»«  doubt  that  such  a  bUl  U  vmconstltutlonal. 
•  •  •  The  only  effective  action  which  can  be  taken  In  such  a 
situation  Is  action  which  wUl  punUh  and  restrain  every  person  en- 
gaeed  In  the  activities  considered  objectionable.  Picking  one  man 
om  of  a  group  because  he  happens  to  be  an  alien  will  be  <rf  no  real 
help      (From  editorial,  the  Sun,  Springfield.  Ohio.  June  15.) 

Unfortunately,  the  House  action  seems  as  charged,  to  be  something 
like  a  bUl  of  attainder,  outlawed  by  the  Constitution.  (From 
editorial.  Press-Herald.  Portland.  Maine.  J\me  17  ) 

PMHkge  by  the  Rouse  of  RepresentaUves  yesterday  of  the  bill  to 
deport  Harry  Bridges.  C.  I.  O  leader  on  the  Paclllc  coast,  was  an 
affront  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  dignity  of  Congress  •  *  *  " 
U  utterly  ignominious  and  discriminatory  for  Congressmen  to  draft 
special  teglslatlon  against  one  man.  •  •  •  The  Issue  Is  not 
&-!dae«  His  methods  may  or  may  not  have  been  bad.  What  mat- 
ters is  that  one  of  tbe  two  great  leglaUtlve  br«ncbe*  of  the  United 
States  can  prortltute  leglslaUon  by  dlvorcmg  It  from  broad  prin- 
ciple and  reduce  It  to  the  unabashed  railroading  of  one  man.  It 
remains  for  the  Senate  to  kill  the  Bridges  bill  and  to  read  the  House 
a  lesson  In  the  American  way.  (From  editorial.  Star-Times.  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  June  14.)  w.  »    .». 

Not  only  did  the  House  Ignore  these  offtclal  findings  Imt  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturallxatlon  did  not  even  accord 
the  accused  man  a  hearing  before  reporting  favorably  upon  the  blU 
tor  hU  deportation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  It  was  said  that  this 
~^  the  first  time  a  blU  aimed  exclusively  at  the  punishment  of  one 
man  has  come  before  Congress.  That  is  not  surprUlng,  since  our 
Oowmment  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  laws. 

What  Is  almost  past  belief,  however.  Is  that  a  legislative  body 
sworn  to  uphold  democratic  principles  should  be  so  misguided  as  to 
approve  a  measure  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
whl^  our  eonsUtutlonal  form  of  government  rests. 

If  emulation  la  the  alncerest  form  of  flattery,  then  Hitler  and 
IfUMOllnl  should  extract  great  satisfaction  from  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  Bouse.  ^^ 

Much  more  tlian  the  whoDy  unimportant  future  o*  Harry  Bridges 
la  at  stake  In  the  present  Instance  His  foes  as  well  as  friends  can 
meet  on  common  ground  to  oppose  an  action  which  Is  utterly  re- 
nuKnant  to  everything  for  which  America  la  supposed  to  stand. 
(F^  editorial.  The  Washtogton  Poet.  Washington.  D.  C.  June  15  ) 
If  by  means  of  some  legalistic  legerdemain,  legislation  of  this  type 
eould  be  unbeld  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  power.  It  would  be 
no  less  objectionable.  For  to  deport  an  alien  by  'neglslatlve  flat." 
without  a  hearing.  Is  to  commit  an  arbitrary,  tyrannical  act. 

■ouallty  before  the  law  and  Impersonal  and  Impartial  enforce- 
ment of  thm  laws  are  Impossible  If  Individuals  are  singled  out  for 
punishment  without  being  charged  with  any  npeci&c  violations  of 
the  law.  (From  editorial,  the  Washington  Post.  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  21.) 

My  own  home  newspaper,  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
which  la  an  unqualified  Republican  paper,  and  at  times  haa 
been  caustic  in  its  criticism  of  the  present  administration, 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  New  Deal,  and  certainly  can 
have  no  possible  leanings  toward  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  maritime 
union  or  Harry  Bridges.  In  an  editorial  of  June  21.  among 
ether  things,  has  this  to  say: 

Attorney  General  Jackaons  protest  against  enactment  of  the 
House  blU  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  Is  well  grounded  In  principle 
and  hU  argument  Is  sound  •  •  *.  It  Is  true  that  the  blU  Is 
devoid  of  the  slightest  pretense  of  giving  the  accused  what  our 
Nation  has  long  known  as  "due  process  of  law     •     •     •." 

Nevertheless.  Jackson  happens  to  be  right  In  his  argtiment  on  this 
Bridges  bill  end.  d-wplte  his  Inconsistency-,  there  U  weight  In  his 
contention  that: 

"Harry  Bridge  j  may  be  aU  that  this  bill  implies.  But  certainly 
he  does  net  d  serve  a  place  In  our  history  as  a  mart3rr.  He  Is  Inslg' 
ELlflcant  compared  to  the  issues  presented  by  the  bill  •  •  •." 
(^ckesman -Review.  Spckane,  Wash .  June  21,  1940.) 


"It  would  be  the  flrst  time."  the  Attorney  General  replied,  "that 
Congress  without  changing  the  general  law,  simply  suspended  all 
laws  which  protect  a  named  Individual  and  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  dUregard  and  forthwith  to  deport  -notwithstanding  any 
other  pwovUlon  of  the  law.'  ^       .,  .        ....        , 

"And  It  would  be  the  flrst  time  since  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  any  law  would  provide  for  deporta- 
tion without  a  hearing  and  without.  Indeed,  the  slightest  pretense 
toward  giving  the  accused  what  our  Nation  has  long  known  as  'due 
process  of  law.'"      (Washington  Post.  Washington.  D.  C,  June  20.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  is  unconstitutional  upon  at  least 
three  grounds:  First,  it  denies  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  second,  it  is  a  bill  of  attainder;  and  third,  it  is  a  denial 
of  due  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
Intended  to  deny  the  right  of  an  appUcation  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  because  the  author  of  the  bill  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  when  arguing  in  the  support  of  his  amendment, 
that  he  intended  the  bill  should  do  this.  He  was  asked  spe- 
cifically if  Bridges  would  have  a  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  he  replied.  "Not  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill." 
This  discussion  will  be  found  on  page  8204  of  the  Congres- 
siONAt  Record  for  June  13. 

Neither  time  nor  space  would  permit  me  to  submit  a  legal 
brief  upon  the  constitutional  provisions  which  are  violated  by 
this  bin,  but  a  mere  reading  of  the  bill  indicates  that  no  formal 
charge  would  be  made:  no  hearing  would  be  held,  but  by 
simple  legislative  enactment  a  judgment  is  entered  and  an 
execution  issued. 

•nie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  had  occasion  to  pttss  upon  what  constituted  a 
bill  of  attainder,  and  in  that  decision,  we  find  this  language: 

A  bill  of  attainder  Is  a  legislative  act  which  Inflicts  punishment 
without  a  Judicial  trial.  "Bills  of  this  sort."  says  Bi«r.  Justice 
Btory.  "have  been  most  usually  passed  In  England  in  times  oX 
rebellion,  or  of  gross  subserviency  to  the  C?rown.  or  of  violent  politi- 
cal excitements,  periods  In  which  all  nations  are  most  liable,  as  well 
the  free  as  enslaved,  to  forget  their  duties,  and  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others."  These  bills  are  generally  directed 
against  Individuals  by  name,  but  they  may  l>e  directed  against  a 
whole  class"  {Cummings  v.  Missouri,  71  U.  8.  (4  Wall.)  m,  323.  18 
L.  ed.  366). 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  persons  that  because  a  per- 
son happens  to  be  an  alien  he  has  no  constitutional  rights. 
On  second  thought,  one  should  readily  see  what  a  dangerous 
and  awful  situation  would  prevail  if  that  were  true.  In  order 
to  eliminate  even  a  possibility  of  such  a  construction  being 
placed  upon  the  Federal  Constitution,  Congress  long  ago.  by 
an  act,  in  1870,  which  is  designated  In  the  Federal  laws  as 
Revised  Statutes  1977.  imder  the  title  "Equal  Rights  Under 
the  Law,"  stated  in  unequivocal  language  that  the  Consti- 
tution applies  to  all  persons,  aliens  as  well  as  citizens. 

Far  back  In  the  eariy  decisions — one  of  the  first  cases  being 
Pennoyer  v.  Neff  (95  U.  8.  714) ,  and  then  a  later  case.  The 
PoweU  v.  Alabama  (287  U.  S.  45)— it  was  held  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  the  due-process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  applies  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  aliens  or  citizens.  And,  again,  very  specifically  deal- 
ing with  this  exact  question,  involving  deportation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  The  Japanese 
Immigrant  Case  (189  U.  S.  86),  and.  later,  the  case  of  The 
Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  v.  United  States  (282  U.  S.  481), 
specifically  held  that  not  only  citizens  but  also  aliens  who  are 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  SUtes  are  protected  by  the 
guaranties  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Now.  I  have  gone  to  some  considerable  length  to  make  clear 
that  this  bill  is  dangerous,  unconstitutional,  and  un-Ameri- 
can, and  it  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  constitutional  gov- 
ernment if  it  should  ever  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  have  no  Interest 
whatever  in  Mr,  Bridges,  nor  in  any  of  his  associates,  and  he 
has  very  few  supporters  in  my  district.  In  casting  my  vote 
on  this  dangerous  legislation  I  was  confronted  with  a  propo- 
sition of  having  sufficient  intellectual  honesty,  moral  courage, 
and  patriotic  resolve  to  disregard  political  implications  and 
reactions  that  a  vote  against  this  bill  might  have  upon  my 
iwrsonal  and  poLtlcal  fortunes.  I  voted  consistent  with  my 
oath  to  "support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes." 


I  have  never  during  the  4  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  irre.'-pcctive  of  the  nature  of  the  legislation  or 
who  might  desire  its  enactment,  cast  a  vote  for  a  bill  that 
was  of  questionable  constitutionality,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  held  any  measure  that  I  have  ever  voted  for  un- 
constitutional. I  have  upon  at  least  a  half  dozen  occasions 
voted  against  lepislaiion  that  had  as  its  objectives  that  which 
was  highly  de^irable.  but  the  method  and  manner  proposed 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. If  the  time  ever  comes  when  I  cannot  follow  that 
independent  course  in  the  discharge  of  my  congressional 
duties,  then  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  continue  a  Member 
of  this  distinguished  and  honorable  body. 


into  the  War  Department,  for  example,  to  take  the  gimp  and  tucker 
cut  of  Louis  Jch!iscn.  would  be  a  cite.strophe  It  would  paralyze 
progress  for  weeks  Mr  Johnson  has  now  been  educated  He  has 
alwavs  had  grcit  cnerpy.  He  now  has  understanding  If  he  were 
freely  permitted  to  create  an  advisory  staff  of  industrialists,  he  could 
do  the  Job.  To  replace  oi  smother  him  en  the  plea  of  political  unity, 
notwithstanding  productive  paralysis,  would  be  an  act  ol  sabotage 
in  national  defense. 

Tills  barefaced  use  of  a  national  crisis  for  the  purposes  of  a 
partisan  political  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  particular  President  and 
increase  his  powers  is  the  blackest  mark  with  which  this  admin- 
istration has  vet  smirched  Its  own  record — mere  impudent  and 
Impious  than  the  1937  conspiracy  to  revolutionize  this  to  a  person- 
alized government  by  the  court-packing  and  other  defeated  legis- 
lative plans— worse  than  the  purpes  and  the  W  P.  A  political  brib- 
ery and  coercion  of  1938.  As  in  those  other  cases  there  is  strong 
hope  that  its  stench  is  so  great  that  It  can't  be  swallowed. 


The  President's  Third  Term  "Blitzkrieg**  Must  Be 

Slopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN    HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to   | 
extend  my  remarks.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  th.>  fcllcwins  illuminating  article  by  Gon.  Hu^;h 
S.  Johnson,  which  appears  in  the  May  21,  1940.  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Etaily  News: 

[FYcm  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  21,  19401 

ONE    man's    opinion 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 
Our  problem  is  In  production  and  not  In  politics.  Tlicre  is  a 
crisis  In  national  dcfcn.so.  It  Is  a  need  for  Immediate  rearmament. 
It  IS  a  problem  ot  Industrial  production  and  It  Is  that  alone.  Tlie 
record  of  this  administration  and  the  published  programs  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  aljsolute  proof  that  it  Is  moving  to  a 
solution  far  too  slowly  to  be  of  any  use.  It  can  be  made  to  move 
much  more  rapidly.  Ours  Is  the  most  efficient  lndu.strial  produc- 
tion machine  m  the  world.  It  has  the  best  production  managers- 
men  amply  able  to  get  this  vitally  necessary  Increased  speed  for  the 
Government.     But  this  Government  has  no  such  men. 

The  screamingly  obvious  necessary  flrst  step  Is  to  get  them — right 
now  Thoy  don't  have  to  hold  office.  They  will  come  on  request. 
They  wl!l  see  what  Is  needed.  They  wiU  get  their  fellows  In  Industry 
to  cooperate  voluntarily. 

Are  we  doing  that?  We  are  doing  Just  the  reverse  of  that.  It  Is 
well  known  in  Wa.<=hlngton  that  the  President  Is  planning  to  put 
three  Republicans  on  his  Cabinet  in  the  vital  posts  of  War.  Navy, 
and  Commerce  Nam-rs  mentioned  are  Frank  Knox.  Alf  Landon.  and 
Piorello  LaGuardla.  Is  that  a  production  measure  or  a  defense 
measure?     It  Is  not.     It  is  pure  politics.     It  is  third-term  politics. 

It  is  said  to  be  to  "unify  the  country"  on  the  rearmament  program. 
The  country  doesn't  need  any  unihcatlon  on  that.  It  is  almo.st 
unanimous  "on  that.  The  real  purpose  is  plainly  to  break  down 
our  two-party  system  using  this  as  an  excuse — and  to  regiment  the 
election.  W'iththc  trend  toward  dictatorship  the  greatest  threat  In 
the  world  this  Is  the  la.st  thing  the  head  of  a^Democratic  Party 
should  be  trying  to  do.  The  two-party  system  is  the  essence  of  our 
democracv  and  the  American  way  of  life.  This  is  a  blow  at  its  heart. 
Mr  Roosevelt  pleaded  for  the  adjournment  of  politics.  He  him- 
self Is  the  hottest  political  Issxie.  If  he  wanted  to  adjourn  politics, 
he  would  annovince  himself  In  public  as  he  has  to  some  people  In 
private  as  not  available  for  a  third  term.  HLs  failure  to  do  so  estab- 
lishes clearly  enough  that  the  only  politics  he  wants  adjourned  is 
politics  opposing  him. 

Nobody  can  believe  e%-en  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assurances,  except  In 
writing  and  In  public,  that  he  Is  not  a  third-term  candidate. 
Yet  no  self-respecting  Republican  could  accept  a  place  on  this 
Cabinet  without  believing  that.  If  any  did.  he  would  be  exposing 
himself  to  sucker  stiUtlfication  after  a  third  election  of  Roosevelt, 
after  the  powers  of  a  dictator  had  been  granted  the  Presideiit, 
after  the  party  of  oppof^ltion  had  been  suppressed,  and  after  he 
him.self  had  been  kicked  heels-over-head  into  the  gutter  to  the 
•  raucous  razrberries  and  luUghter  of  the  White  House  Jannissanat 
which  is  already  gloating  over  what  they  regard  as  the  steady 
prcgress  of  this  strategy.  Some  of  their  Intimates  tell  me  that  their 
glee  over  this  progress  would  raise  goose-pimples  on  the  corpse  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  .    ,     .      ,        ..„i 

In  the  direction  of  a  real  solution  of  the  overwhelmingly  vital 
problem  of  production  to  bring  an  unlnstructed  poUtlcal  amateur 


Colorado  River  Water  To  Be  Softened  for  Domestic 
Use  by  Metropolitan  Water  District  (H.  R  6831) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALirOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Rene 
L.  DeRouen,  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  6831.  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  to  lease  certain 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  cf 
Southern  California  for  the  extraction  of  scdium  chloride 
(common  salt)   for  water-conditioning  purpo.'^cs. 

At  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  on  June  14.  1939.  and  it  was  th^n  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  committee  after  the  bill  had  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  on 
July  31,  1939.  the  bill  was  reported  out  with  an  amendment 
and  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  Report  No.  1243.  The  bill  was  ptissed  in 
the  House  unanimously  on  July  31,  1939,  and  went  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys.  This  committee  reported  the  bill  to  th" 
Senate  on  June  3.  1940,  Report  No.  1748.  and  it  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  w^ith  an  amendment  on  June  21.  1940.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  Hou.'^e  has  today  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  bill.  H.  R.  6831.  is  now  on  its  way 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  which  will  make  it  a  part 
cf  the  public  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  important  to  that  great  body 
of  people  who  through  their  municipalities  are  subscribers 
to  and  customers  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  Calitcrnia.  The  district  is  a  public  and  municipal 
corporation  composed  of  the  areas  of  13  California  cities,  to 
wit.  Anaheim,  Beverly  Hills.  Burbank.  Compton,  FuLerton. 
Glendale.  Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena.  San  Marino. 
Santa  Ana,  Santa  Monica,  and  Torrance.  Its  sole  function 
is  the  i^torage,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  water  pri- 
marily for  domestic  use.  for  sale  to  its  component  cities  on 
a  wholesale  basis.  The  district  has  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  for  delivery  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
at  Parker  Dam  and  has  nearly  completed  construction  of  a 
240-mile-long  aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
coastal  plain  of  southern  California. 

The  water  of  the  Colorado  River  is  too  hard  for  ordinary 
domestic  use,  running  about  300  parts  per  million— 125  parts 
per  million  is  an  acceptable  standard — consequently  as  part 
of  its  project  the  district  will  construct  a  water-softening 
plant.  Hardness  in  water  Is  caused  primarily  by  three  sub- 
stances: First,  calcium  carbonate;  second,  calcium  sulfate; 
and,  third,  magnesium  sulfate.  The  first  is  eliminated  by 
a  lime  treatment;  the  second  and  third  will  be  removed  by 
passing  the  water  through  a  substance  called  zeoLte.    The 
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ability  of  zeolite  to  remove  the  calcium  and  magnesium  sul- 
fates becomes  exhausted  by  use.  It  may  be  regenerated, 
however  by  treatment  with  salt  brine.  Salt  acquired  by  the 
district  imder  the  terms  of  H.  R.  6831  will  be  used  for  this 

purpose. 

There  are  extensive  unused  deposits  of  sodium  chloride — 
common  salt — in  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment m  southern  CaUfomia.  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
biU  to  permit  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  to  lease  these 
lands  for  the  extraction  of  salt  on  the  same  terms  and  paying 
the  same  rate  that  any  other  applicant  would  pay.  However, 
the  district  will  be  limited  to  mining  salt  for  its  own  use  in 
-^conditioning  its  own  water.  It  will  not  be  permitted  to  mine 
salt  for  commercial  purposes;  that  is.  for  purposes  of  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  of  this  small  service 
to  the  people  of  southern  California  and  to  their  great  under- 
taking, the  MetropoUtan  Water  District.  It  has  been  my 
gre.'U  pleasure  to  work  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  James  H. 
Howard,  general  coimsel  for  the  district.  tx)th  m  this  matter 
and  in  connection  v/ith  the  Boulder  Canyon  Adjustment  Act, 
which  is  expected  to  obtain  final  passage  shortly. 


Keeping  Out  of  War 


Administration  Avoids  Foreign  Entanglements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 
Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  England 
released  from  London  on  June  25  a  statement  by  Prime  Min- 
i.ster  Winston  Churchill  which  in  pan  said: 

Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  today  that  on  June  16 
Prance  Informed  him  that  the  American  respon.<;e  to  a  French  ap- 
peal for  aid  was  -'unsatisfactory."  and  that  Prance  again  a.sked 
to  be  released  from  her  pledge  not  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace. 

This  statement  of  Churchill's  is  the  pinnacle  of  proof  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  has  hewn  to  the  line  when  it 
comes  to  living  up  to  the  Neutrality  Act  and  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements. 

For  weeks,  jres,  months,  we  have  heard  some  of  our  op- 
ponents, some  propagandists,  some  Nazi-minded  individuals, 
use  the  radio  and  press  to  the  effect  that  the  administration 
was  leading  us  into  foreign  entanglements.  But  "the  proof 
of  the  pudding  Ls  in  the  eating." 

You  see.  France  asked  for  material,  equipment,  planes,  and 
so  forth,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  credit,  and  at  least 
a  strong  hint  for  men.  But  President  Roosevelt's  reply  to 
France,  as  stated  to  Churchill,  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
France  knew  that  the  administration  was  firm  in  its  stand 
apainst  foreign  entanglements,  and  against  credit  to  any 

foreign  nation. 

So  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has  given  as- 
surance by  action  to  the  American  people  that  we  are  not 
going  to  send  our  boys  and  ships  to  fight  a  war  on  any  foreign 
land  or  foreign  waters.  By  foreign  we  mean  European  or 
Asiatic  lands  and  waters. 

The  Democrats  do  not  have  to  put  a  plank  in  their  plat- 
form that  they  are  not  going  to  participate  in  a  war  on  foreign 
soil  or  waters.  They  have  already  demonstrated  it.  The 
people  throughout  the  Nation  know  that  this  administration 
is  not  going  to  get  them  into  any  angle  of  a  European  or 
Asiatic  conflict.  Even  the  high-school  boys  and  girls  under- 
stand that.  I  have  heard  people  standing  on  the  streets 
wondering  why  the  Republicans  put  a  plank  in  their  platform 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  United  States 
entering  Into  any  foreign  wars.  That  was  sort  of  a  reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  for  them  to  put 
that  plank  In  the  platform  because  it  is  definitely  understood 

by  all men.  women,  and  children — that  that  is  what  both 

parties  stood  for. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Piesident,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter; 

Dear  Friend:  Last  fall  I  wTOte  the  people  of  my  State  that  I 
would  not  favor  any  move  to  take  my  country  into  war  cither 
through  the  front  or  back  door.  I  maintain  that  position.  1  also 
ask  my  people  to  recall  these  letters  and  see  if  I  have  not  told  them 
the  truth  about  the  developments  that  have  followed. 

I  called  for  a  three-point  program,  although  I  said  more  could 
be  added  The  three  points  were:  First,  a  strong  national  defease; 
second,  preservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  third,  mind  our  own 
business. 

We  are  accomplishing  the  first,  although  we  could  speed  It  up. 
A  resolution  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  second  has  been  pas.sed 
by  Congress.     It  ;s  the  third  point  I  desire  to  discuss. 

There  are  too  many  indications  that  there  are  certain  Govern- 
ment ofBcials  who  are  Intervening  In  the  quarrels  of  Europe  If 
the  war  continues  and  the  Intervention  policy  continues,  the  United 
States  will  be  In  the  war  That  would  be  mass  suicide.  It  Is  said 
we  must  enter  the  war  to  save  democracy  We  were  told  that  25 
years  ago.  and  Instead  of  democracy  laelng  saved,  dictatorship  sprang 
up  throughout  the  world.  Today  we  are  told  that  this  Is  a  battle 
for  civilization  We  were  told  the  same  thing  25  years  ago.  We 
know  our  entrance  In  this  war  will  destroy  our  democracy  here 
and  will  hurt  civilization.  We  must  keep  our  country  at  peace  as 
a  glowing  sign  for  the  entire  world  to  see  that  democracy  does  pay. 
that  democracy  can  work.  We  are  told  we  are  In  danger  of  a  Ger- 
man attack  Part  of  this  fear  Is  sincere,  but  not  Infcrmed  Part 
cf  this  fear  Is  generated  propaganda  to  get  us  In  this  conflict  at 
once.  Turn  back  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  to  1915  and  1916 
and  the  same  cry  can  be  found.  The  greatest  authorities  on  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  defense  say  we  cannot  be  successfully  invaded; 
but  let  us  prepare  our  defences  at  once  so  that  no  foreign  p<jwcr  can 
set  up  a  base  on  the  American  continent  None  has  been  estab- 
li.-h'^d.  and  until  they  are.  no  effective  attack  can  be  made. 

Remember,  the  United  States  can  get  Into  this  war  either  by  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress  or  by  creatuiK  and  provoking  Inci- 
dents that  cause  an  act  of  war  to  be  committed  by  another 
country.  Let  us  stop  these  actions  that  may  cause  such  an  act. 
Hysteria  has  bten  del.beraU-ly  spread  to  get  the  people  ready  for 
war.  The  penalty  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a  policy  is  d?ath  and 
disaster. 

I  have  delivered  speeches  on  this  subject,  some  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  others  over  the  radio.  One  radio  speech  brought 
me  more  than  25.000  requests  for  copies  from  every  State  and  from 
nine  foreign  countries.  This  speech  as  well  as  the  discussions  In 
the  Senate  are  available  for  the  asking  Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  this  letter  and  return  it  to  me  or  write  me  a  postal  card 
or  a  letter  and  they  will  be  sent  at  once.  The  time  to  work  for 
peace  Is  while  we  are  at  peace  Shall  we  sacriflce  our  finest  young 
men  on  the  battlefleld-s  of  Europe  m  another  ever-occurring  Euro- 
pean war?  I  say.  "No." 
Sincerely. 

RtJSH  D.  Holt. 


Edward  Walter  Curley 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edw.^kd  W.^Lrrm 
CvauiY.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  wc  must  be  unashamed  pub- 
1  licly  to  admit  our  deep  sorrow  and  prief  upon  the  passing  of 
!  our  beloved  colleague  from  New  York.  Edward  W.  Curley. 
His  passing,  on  January  6.  1940.  left  me  with  a  deep  feeiing 
ol  having  lost  a  kindly  and  true  coua^elor  and  friend. 
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His  legislative  life  was  marked  throughout  by  his  deep 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  trust 
that  was  his.  His  long  experience  and  his  kindly  nature  were 
Invaluable  in  the  deliberations  of  our  body.  His  leadership 
and  ad\-ice  were  a  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  me. 
His  gracious  nature  and  warmth  of  greeting  will  always  be 
missed  and  will  be  long  remembered. 

He  was  a  product  of  New  York  and  our  great  city  can  be 
as  proud  of  him  as  he  was  of  it. 

To  his  wife,  who  was  always  his  constant  companion.  I 
extend  my  deep  sympathy  and  to  his  constituency,  I  recall 
that  there  has  been  taken  from  us  an  able  Representative,  a 
devoted  friend,  a  man  among  men. 

May  he  rest  in  deserved  peace. 


William  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  s-rvice  of  Hon.  WnxiAM  iRvaNC 
Sirovich.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  forever  remember  with 
high  regard  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Dr. 
William  I.  Sirovich,  who  was  called  from  us  on  the  17th  of 
December  1939.  He  was  called,  as  he  lived,  from  among 
friends  without  number,  gained  through  a  life  of  public  serv- 
ice a  life  motivated  by  the  highest  ideals,  filled  with  a  love 
for  mankind,  and  fervently  kindled  with  a  desire  to  improve 
the  lot  of  his  people. 

Erudite,  active,  liberal,  alert,  kindly,  and  attentive,  here 
was  a  Representative  from  whom  all  privileged  to  know  him 
could  and  did  take  inspiration. 

His  pa<;sing  leaves  a  void  in  this  harrowed  world  difficult  to 
fill,  and  the  memory  of  him  will  long  be  felt  throuBhout  our 
Chamber.  His  constructive  legislation,  aiding  the  pUght  of 
those  needing  a  champion  and  friend,  will  outlive  any  mate- 
rial monument  that  may  be  raised  by  a  mournful  family  and 
a  grateful  con.stituency. 

A  great  surgeon,  scholar,  statesman,  and  stalwart  servant 

has  passed  on. 

May  he  rest  in  peace,  comforted  in  the  thought  of  having 
lived  a  kindly,  religious,  constructive  life  in  the  service  of  the 
world. 


The  Critical  Question  of  Farm  Surpluses 
Use  Our  Cotton  at  Home? 


-Can  We 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 


ADDRESS     BY     MILO     PERKINS.     DIRECTOR     OF     MARKETING. 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  devoting  so  much 
of  our  time  in  p-.epanng  our  military  and  naval  defenses, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  possible  consequences  of  the  war  m 
Europe  on  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  I  invite  your  special 
and  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  foUowing  address  deliv- 
ered in  Los  Angeles  last  Friday  by  Hon.  Milo  Perkins.  Director 
of  Marketing,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  cotton  producers  of  this  Nation  face  a  most  serious 
situation.  They  are  fortunate  In  having  a  man  with  the 
Vision  and  ability  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  work  with  them  in  finding 


an  an.swer  to  their  problem,  and  I  hope  th«  Congress  and 
the  Nation  will  give  his  message  the  attention  which  the 
present  unusual  conditions  demand. 

These  are  davs  the  like  of  which  no  man  has  ever  seen  before. 
Some  of  us  are"  frightened  and  some  of  us  are  angered  by  what  Is 
happening  abroad.  Many  of  us  are  bewildered.  Wc  know  mentally 
that  the  davs  ahead  mav  hurt  us  badly,  but  we  have  not  yet  felt  the 
blows  in  full  force.  VVhenever  I  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  farm 
folks  I  like  to  discuss  city  problems,  and  whenever  I  am  speaking  to 
city  folks  I  welcome  the  chance  to  discuss  farm  problems,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  Increasing  as  a  result  of  war  In  the  world. 

Today  however.  I  have  a  most  unusual  opportunity.  Some  of 
vou  are  farmers,  tome  of  you  are  textile  workers,  some  of  you  are 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  ycu  are  merchants.  All  of  you  are 
consumers  The  California  Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
arranging  a  meeting  of  this  sart  In  the  Interest  of  the  general 
welfare  Farmers  know  that  half  of  the  agricultural  problem  lies 
m  our  cities  and  they  want  their  customers  In  the  cities  to  work 
out  their  farm  problems  with  them.  If  only  all  of  us  can  do  our 
reasoning  from  the  same  sets  of  facts,  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out 
sensible  solutions  together.  The  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  during 
this  period  of  world  crisis  is  national  disunity.  As  the  richest  and 
the  most  fortunate  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  can  afford 
almost  anything  else.  .         ,  ,  ^     „ 

We  are  approaching  harvest  time  for  the  American  farmer.  Even 
If  the  war  abroad  lasts  for  a  while,  our  foreign  outlets  for  farm 
products  probably  will  be  much  less  than  they  were  last  fall.  The 
nations  which  Germany  has  conquered  cannot  buy  from  us  as  they 
did  a  year  ago  and  Great  Britain  herself,  engaged  as  she  Is  In  a  life 
and  death  6lrut;gle,  must  put  first  things  tiist.  Guns  and  bombs 
and  tanks  and  airplanes  are  more  Important  to  her  than  being  able 
to  get  the  prunes  and  raisins,  for  example,  which  are  produced  here 
'n  California  in  f-uch  abundance.  There  are  difficulties  ahead  even 
If  the  war  lasts.  Should  there  be  an  early  peace,  the  problems  would 
become  extremely  critical  overnight.  We  probably  would  face  the 
worst  crisis  In  cur  agricultural  history.  While  only  10  percent  of  cur 
total  business  Is  represented  by  foreign  trade,  such  an  average  figure 
Is  very  deceiving  By  way  of  indicatlu'.;  the  internal  dislocations 
which  might  result  from  the  loss  of  agricultural  exports,  I  should 
like  you  to  consider  the  following  figures: 

1  Forty-five  percent  of  the  prune  crop  normally  Is  exported. 

2  Fifty  percent  of  the  cotton  ciop  normally  is  exported. 

3.  Fifty  percent  of  our  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  normally   is  ex- 

^°4  \hirty  percent  of  the  raisin  crop  normally  Is  exported. 

5  Forty-five  percent  of  our  winter  pear  crop  normally  is  exported. 

6  Ten  percent  of  cur  apple  crcp  normally  is  exported. 

7  Prior  to  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  about  30  percent  of  our 
lard  went  into  export.  Stocks  at  present  are  extremely  heavy  and 
threaten  to  depress  the  price  of  cottonseed  this  fall. 

Nor  Is  that  all  Somewhat  lesser  percentages  of  California  barley, 
of  corn  heps,  walnuts,  pecans,  canned  goods,  and  citrus  fruits  aro 
threatened  with  the  less  of  export  markets.  The  loss  of  these 
foreign  outlets  can  easily  break  the  price  structure  on  the  entire 
domestic  crcp  in  many  cases.  The  loss  of  export  markets  for  wheat 
normally  would  be  very  serious.  Because  of  drought  In  the  Winter 
Wheat  Belt  this  season,  bad  as  that  has  been  for  producers  in  cer- 
tain .sccticns.  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  be  quite  so  critical  for 
thi-^  current  crop  year  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  For  the  lorig 
null  however,  ifs  bound  to  be  one  of  cur  real  agricultural  head- 
aches Our  exports  of  farm  products  have  averaged  nearly  $800- 
000.000  annually  for  the  last  10  years.  War  is  now  threatening  that 
entire  foreign  market. 

An  abrupt  termination  of  the  conflict,  with  a  consequent  les^^en- 
Ing  of  industrial  activity  in  this  country  might  result  in  sericus 
curplus  situations  in  connection  with  crops  produced  primarily  fcr 
dcrne«=tic  consumption,  because  of  curtailed  buying  power  In  our 
cities  It  Is  impossible  new  to  estimate  the  ditBcultles.  crop  by 
crop  which  such  a  situation  would  present  but  the  price  structure 
miElit  be  threatened  for  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Donie.-tlc  as  well  as  foreign  outlets  for  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dolUrs'  worth  of  farm  products,  conceiv- 
ably may  be  lo.-t  during  the  coming  year.  Present  appropriations 
for'urplus  removal  are  inadequate,  of  course,  to  meet  such  a  crisis. 
In  the  pan  farmers  have  been  hurt  more  by  war  than  any  other 
Ere  up  We've  got  to  prepare  curselvcs  to  meet  the  costs  of  this 
conflict  as  a  whole  people.  Perhaps  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
It  as  a  whole  hemisphere  Seme  very  interesting  proposals  Iri  that 
direction  are  now  being  seriously  explored  If  a  huge  cartel  shou  d 
be  set  up  to  handle  all  export  surplu-os  of  this  hemisphere,  it  would 
prevent  the  totalitarian  nations  from  playing  one  country  or  one 
business  firm  against  another.  Any  surpluses  which  could  not  be 
moved  into  foreign  trade  might  be  diptrlbuted  Internally  in  both 
North  and  South  America,  thereby  raising  tlie  living  standards  of 
the  whole  hemisphere. 

I  am  glad  toda\  that  we  are  discussing  cotton  in  general  and  the 
cotton  i-tamp  plan  in  particular  E\'erycne  Is  agreed  that  the  loss 
of  any  substantial  part  of  our  export  market  for  cotton  would 
cause  worse  internal  du.locations  than  would  be  the  case  with  other 
crops  It  is  well  to  keep  certain  general  over-all  facts  In  mind 
when  we  think  about  co.tcn  as  it  applies  to  our  rural  economy 
from  Georgia  to  California. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  14.000.000  persons  are  dependent 

directly  or   indirectly  on  the  production  of  cotton.     If  we  were  to 
8tcp  producing  cotton  fcr  a  foreign  market,  the  country  as  a  whole 

would  inherit  a  bigger  relief  load  than  that  now  being  carried  by 

W    P    A.     The  immediate  cost  of  caring  for  these  persons  would 
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be  far  (greater  than  the  cc«t  of  using  the  cotton  surplus  here  at 
home  If  that  were  at  all  powlble.  We  might  as  well,  therefore,  set 
It  dcwn  as  an  axiom  that  cotton  production  cannot  be  cut  much 
below  12  000  000  bales  In  the  near  future  without  creating  more 
costly  problems  than  such  an  acreage  reduction  would  attempt  to 
cure.    Certainly  this  la  true  for  the  early  part  of  the  forties 

Let's  take  a  quick  lock  at  the  cotton -surplus  problem.  In  1933  we 
set  out  to  reduce  our  surplus  of  cotton.  By  1936  the  13.000.000 
bales  on  hand  In  1932  were  reduced  by  approximately  one-half  and 
to  almost  normal  proportions.  But  something  happened  In  1936. 
The  ortglnal  Triple  A  program  was  killed.  In  1937  an  avalanche  of 
cotton — 19.000.000  iMles — descended  upon  us.  and.  so  far  as  our 
supply  was  concerned.  It  carried  us  back  to  1932.  The  rest  of  the 
world  grew  another  record  crop. 

Due  to  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  the  repetition 
of  which  the  cotton  farmer  Is  not  likely  to  see  for  a  long  time,  we 
have  succeeded  during  the  current  cotton  year  In  cutting  Oovem- 
ment-loan  stocks  from  eleven  and  four-tenths  million  bales  to  ak>out 
nine  million  bales  Still  the  cot  ton -surplus  problem  remains  ex- 
tremely serious.  Our  sell -conservation  and  acreage-adjustment 
programs,  therefore,  certainly  must  be  continued,  even  though 
world  conditions  may  force  us  to  change  their  emphasis  somewhat. 
The  country  can't  stand  another  19.000.000-bale  cotton  crop  Since 
cotton  farmers  t(:et  about  half  the  share  cf  the  national  income 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  first  World  War.  I  dont  see  how  the 
Nation  can  object  to  parity  payments  which  bring  them  only  part 
way  toward  the  purchasing  power,  In  terms  of  city  goods,  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed  They  ought  to  have  their  full  and  Just 
share  of  the  national  Income,  and  they  would  If  city  folks  knew 
more  about  their  problems. 

Obviously,  the  cotton  lean  must  be  continued  to  support  a  mlrU- 
mum  price  to  producers,  but  It  will  lead  to  eventual  disaster  unless 
we  can  move  the  cotton  we  produce  Into  consumption  both  here 
and  abroad  Let's  not  do  any  wishful  thinking  about  that,  and 
let's  not  wait  until  we've  got  a  2-year  supply  of  cotton  in  the 
loan  before  we  do  anything  at>out  It  The  cotton  fanner  has  too 
much  at  stake  for  anything  like  that  to  happen 

Prior  to  the  first  World  War  cotton  farmers  got  about  3  percent 
cf  the  national  income;  recently,  even  with  tjenetlt  payments  added, 
thpy  have  gotten  about  half  that.  The  over-population  In  rural 
areas  m  the  cotton  South  Is  more  critical  than  In  any  other  farm- 
ing section  Our  cotton  farms  have  a  million  more  persons  on 
them  than  was  the  ca?e  before  the  first  World  War  Large  families 
on  small  farms  Hard  work  on  thin  land  Small  Incomes  even 
on  the  rich  larvds  of  the  delta.  A  sho;  king  lack  of  cotton  goods  In 
homes  on  the  very  land  where  the  cotton  Is  produced.  That's  part 
of  the  picture  of  the  cotton  South. 

Human  erosion  has  tended  to  out  run  soil  erosion  in  some  cf  our 
Southern  States.  Some  58  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  cotton- 
growing  States  are  tenants.  A  third  of  them  move  every  year 
Statistics  are  not  dull  and  uninteresting  when  we  translate  them  In 
terms  of  families  who  know  real  poverty  s^  Intimately  as  they  know 
the  weary  treadmill  cf  the  seasons.  Today  the  richest  State  in 
the  cotton-growing  South  ranks  lower  In  per  capita  income  than 
the  poore-st  State  outside.  Even  in  1939  southern  farm  families 
received  only  one-third  the  average  annual  income  of  farmers  else- 
where No  wonder  they  can't  buy  enough  to  give  the  wheels  of 
industry  mere  than  a  turn  or  two.  No  wonder  there  is  unemploy- 
ment in  cur  cities 

It  Is  really  impossible  for  us  who  are  fathers  In  this  room  to 
know  what  It  would  be  like  to  bring  up  families  on  a  ra=h  Income 
of  around  $5  a  week;  and  yet  these  southern  farm  families  are 
the  families  which  are  contributing  more  children  to  our  democracy 
than  any  other  group  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Innocent  victims 
of  malnutrition  make  mighty  poor  citizens.  Let's  not  fool  our- 
selves— -the  problems  of  the  cotton  South  are  the  problems  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

Soil  erosion  on  the  lands  where  cotton  has  been  grown  for  over 
•  century  Is  now  a  matter  of  national  concern.  Cotton  has  been 
grown,  for  the  most  p«u^.  on  the  poorest  land  In  the  Nattoru  About 
61  percent  of  all  the  land  In  the  United  States  that  is  badly  eroded 
Is  in  the  southern  Cotton  Belt.  In  these  same  Southern  States 
22.000.000  acres  of  formerly  fertile  soil  are  ruined  beyond  Imme- 
diate repair.  An  expanse  as  large  as  South  Carolina  has  been 
warihe<l  away.  Another  area  the  size  of  Oklahoma  and  Alabama  has 
b«en  seriously  damaged,  and  the  sand  and  gravel  washed  off  this 
land  has  covered  another  valley  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maryland 

Great  progreae  recently  has  been  made,  of  course,  in  stopping 
further  erosion.  Farm-management  plans  which  call  for  diversified 
faiming  rather  than  one-crop  cotton  farming  have  made  some 
headway  The  very  excellent  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration with  ieveral  hundred  thousand  cotton  farmers  Is  proof  of 
the  fact,  but  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it's  a  long,  long 
road  And  yet  I  am  convinced  it's  a  road  along  which  the  South 
may  be  forced  to  walk  by  world  events  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
It  inakes  sense,  theoretically,  to  combine  three  or  four  small  cotton 
farms  Into  one  more  diversified  production  unit,  but  the  difficulty 
Ue«  In  finding  a  way  for  the  two  or  three  displaced  families  to 
make  a  living  not  only  in  terms  of  available  jobs  but  in  terms  of 
their  skills.  That  does  not  mean  that  this  is  not  a  desirable  direc- 
tion in  which  to  move;  quite  the  contrary.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
that  It's  a  Jcb  for  the  long  pull,  like  our  efforts  to  promote  new 
Industrial  uses  for  cotton  which  can  stand  on  their  own  feet  com- 
mercially. These  may  mean  a  lot  several  years  from  now.  but  they 
can't  make  even  a  dent  in  the  cotton-surplus  problem  this  year 
or  next. 

Not  qtilt«  a  7c«x  ago  we  started  sc  export-sutisldy  program  on 
cotton  to  help  the  American  farmer  regain  his  fair  share  of  the 


world  market  It  cost  over  »40  000.000,  but  during  the  period  of  its 
operation  our  loan  stocks  have  been  reduced  and  our  exports  have 
been  about  double  thobe  of  the  previous  cotton-year  This  in- 
creased movement  of  cotton  abroad  res\ilted  in  a  higher  domestic 
price  level  and  therefore  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  cotton 
farmers.  The  increase  in  actual  consumption  cf  American  cotton 
abroad,  however,  apparently  will  be  only  about  one-sixth  of  our 
increase  of  exports  of  the  raw  staple  when  this  cotton-year  is 
compared  to  last.  In  other  words,  foreign  spinners  have  largely 
replenished  and  built  up  their  inventories  of  American  cotton. 

Export  subsidies  are  very  useful  expedients  under  certain  condi- 
tions, but  my  own  feeling  is  that  they  may  be  less  and  kss  effective 
In  the  years  ahead  of  us  Certainly  that  appears  to  be  the  likeli- 
hood today.  Before  w^e  resort  to  export  sutjeidies  In  the  future,  we 
must  be  reasonably  sure,  among  other  things,  that  they  will  really 
Increase  exports.  In  a  totalitarian  world,  where  goods  are  bartered 
and  price  is  not  a  determining  factor,  export  subsidies  would  be- 
come old-fashioned  and  impotent.  They  wouldn't,  except  in  Iso- 
lated instances,  get  the  Job  done  More  modern  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  surpluses  would  have  to  be  used  What  the  South  must  have  is 
actual  results  in  terms  of  maintaining  total  cotton  consumption — 
as  much  abroad  as  possible,  and  as  much  more  at  home  &a  is  neces- 
sary to  make  up  for  any  loss  of  foreign  markets 

We  might  well  consider  the  continuation  of  an  export  subsidy  on 
cotton  textiles  sold  by  American  manufacturers  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  however.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  pushing  such  a 
program  aggressively  It  Is  one  way  of  expanding  our  commerce 
north  and  south  In  a  world  where  it  Ls  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  hold  the  trade  we  have  enjoyed  for  decades  along  bnes  that  run 
ca.<t  and  west. 

Were  It  not  for  war  In  the  world,  we  would  have  reason  to  hope 
that  we  mlp  it  work  out  a  way  to  establish  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  so  far  as  cur  cotton  Inventories  are  concerned. 
We  cannot  feel  that  sort  of  security  for  cotton,  however.  In  view 
of  the  present  International  situation.  Just  how  much  of  our 
export  market  for  cotton  we  are  likely  to  lose,  and  for  Just  how 
many  years  it  Is  likely  to  remain  lost,  is  a  matter  where  one  mans 
guess  Is  as  good  as  another's  It  Is  tied  up  with  dozens  of  com- 
plicated problems,  such  as  how  much  we  are  willing  to  import  from 
abroad,  how  far  we  can  get  with  a  cartel  to  handle  all  export  sur- 
pluses of  this  hemisphere,  who  wins  the  war,  and  the  accessibility  to 
dollar  exchange  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  I  think  we  can 
set  it  down  as  a  bJisic  principle  of  national  pK)licy.  however,  that 
we  will  retreat  from  foreign  markets.  If  retreat  we  must,  as  stub- 
bornly as  possible  The  more  of  our  foreign  markets  we  can  hold, 
the  less  savage  will  be  the  adjustments  which  are  required  In- 
ternally. Since  we  are  the  only  major  nation  which  has  surpluses 
of  both  farm  and  city  goods,  however.  It  may  become  Increasi'igly 
dlfBcult  for  us  to  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
after  we  get  all  Its  gold  Tl^.at  certainly  will  be  true  if  we  con- 
tinue wanting  to  sell  as  much  as  we  can  abroad  and  wantirag.  at 
the  same  time,  to  Import  as  little  as  possible  World  events  easily 
may  shut  off  a  big  foreign  market  for  our  cotton,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  These  are  days  when  we  need  to  think  boldly  in  terms 
of  the  worst  that  might  happen  The  worst  that  might  happen, 
so  far  as  cotton  Is  concerned,  is  to  lose  our  export  market  entirely. 
This  is  unlikely  to  occur,  of  course,  but  let's  take  stock  nf  what 
we  could  do  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity  or  of  a  world  situation 
which  closely  approached  it. 

This  year  we  shall  consume  close  to  seven  and  one-half  million 
bales  of  cotton  domestically;  and  with  the  increa.sed  industrial 
activity  which  will  restilt  from  the  rearmament  program.  I  think 
we  can  start  with  the  mildly  optimistic  assumption  that  we  can 
hope  to  maintain  this  level  of  cotton  con.sumptlon  for  awhile 

Now  let's  explore  how  much  extra  cotton  we  can  consume  domes- 
tically Lf  world  events  shatter  the  economy  which  we  have  known 
since  childhood  We  are  making  this  forthright  sort  of  apprai.sal  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  crop  by  crop,  so  that  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  blows  which  may  fall  upon  us  at  any  moment. 
It  means  a  challenge  to  our  ingenuity  and  a  reorientation  of  our 
thinking  far  greater  than  anything  that  was  necessary  in  the  early 
thirties  I  would  like  to  set  forth  some  of  the  things  which  would 
bring  our  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  minimum  domestic  production  which  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
vent an  utter  collapse  of  our  southern  economy  which  is  now  so 
dependent  on  cotton  Let's  see  how  much  we  can  lncrea.se  the 
present  domestic  consumption  figure  of  seven  and  one-half  million 
bales 

Putting  aside  any  future  possibilities  which  may  develop  from 
new  use  programs  suppose  we  set  down  these  figures  first  and  then 
discuss  them  Naturally.  I  am  not  suggesting  such  a  program 
now;  rather,  I  am  thinking  out  loud  about  a  future  which  may  be 
pretty  dark.  And  I  am  thinking  about  the  Federal  subsidies  which 
might  be  necessary  during  a  transition  period  of  a  few  years  while 
we're  trying  to  diversify  our  southern  agriculture  and  grow  less 
cotton  This  represents  the  maximum  goal  we  can  hope  to  reach 
as  I  see  It : 

A  possible  home -consumpt urn.  prog'am.  for  cotton  in  hales 

1.  Present  annual  rate  of  domestic  consumption 7,500.000 

2.  Mattress    program    for    low-income    families    making 

less  than  160  a  month 600.000 

3.  Substitution  of  cotton.  Indtistrlally,  for  all  Jute  and 

burlap  now  Imported.. 1.000.000 

4.  Cotton-stamp    program    which    would    raise    cotton 

goods  purchasing  power  of  all  families  making  less 

than  (200  a  month  to  that  level 2,  000.  000 


11.  100.000 
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It  Is  not  Impossible  therefore  to  consume  around  11.000  000  bales 
of  cotton  annually  and  to  use  it  in  our  own  country-right  n  our 
ounVbackvard  Any  such  program  would  mean  a  tremendcus  In- 
?rease  in  textile  activity  here  at  hom^an  Increase  amounting  to 
mo^fthan  a  third  of  the  cotton-mill  consumption  o^  cotton  for 
^ is  veer  Even  if  our  textile  mills  were  on  a  24-hour  shift,  which 
if  undesirable  from  many  points  of  view,  they  could  not  consume 
mo"e  tSn  n ine  to  nine  and  one-half  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 
f?wo"d  events  should  force  us  to  a  domestic  consumption  which 
ran  ?iose  to  11.000.000  bales  annually,  we  would  have  to  build  new 
couon  mills  buy  new  machinery,  build  more  garment  factories 
h^Je  me^and  wcmen  to  work  in  them,  and  put  more  clerks  to  work 
m  ou"  r"taa  and  wholesale  business  firms.  Under  such  conditions 
s^veml  hut  dred  thousand  p-rsons  in  families  now  dependent  on 
public  aid  could  be  supported  by  breadwinners  at  work  in  privat^ 
f,^H,.strv  While  such  a  program  as  this  would  make  a  big  dent  In 
unemployment  it  also  wCuld  require  a  big  Federal  subsidy.  Bus  - 
ne«  rather  than  Government  would  hire  the  unemploy-ed  but  It 
wouldVtai  be  done  with  tax  dollars.  Let's  see  how  much  It  would 
cost  on  this  maximum  basis.  


1.  PrfUTt  riinstmii  t'on 

2    Mat'p  s«  priicrum       it     i 

3'  Sub-^titutionof  cotton  for  Jutland  f'"[''»P  ,„-„  ^-v 
4.  Cotton  starai.  plan  on  miuunum  and  ciircme  basis 

sucsestinl  ftNivc ..... 

Total  maximum  cost — - 


Bales 


7,  .'iftO.  ooo 
1,000.000 
2,000,000 


.^ildilionRl 

anniMl  '•''.■•t 

ti)  Kf'li'fal 

'rn'a.<ury 


None 

$39.  nrx),  000 

I  5,000.000 

I  f,no,  000, 000 

641,000,000 


1  annual  los5  tar.fT  rovonni-.  now  onll«te<l  oa  burlap. ,  All  forni.-r  buyers  of  Jute 
NO-.  1«-,  <.x»mlne  tbes,  p<,r...bllUle,  one  b,  one,     ™\P4f  J'j; 

Hr^'sr.  r^^  T^^  ^^  ^tTB 

tpai  nf  this  m^rk  It  may  be  desirable  later  on  to  work  out  some 
soft  of  D?cKram  With  mattress  manufacturers  for  very  low-income 
S  ^oSps^  The  disadvantage  of  counting  too  nriuch  on  mattress 
nutlet  Hes  m  the  fact  that  alter  a  few  years  the  rate  at  which 
cot^n  ccufd  be  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  slowed  down^  whereas 
mi-X^s  of  clothrng  and  household  necessities  are  made  much 
more  f^quently  Merchants  in  the  counties  where  mattress-making 
^rolect^  have  been   in  operation  report  a  sharp   increase  In   their 

ExHil^  rl^^J^S^^doSstL^^LSio^  ^c^ 

'°l'do'°rS'wrn?to  ITmlsunderstood  as  having  recommended  that 
we  bar  the  Trnportatlon  of  Jute  and  burlap.  On  the  contrary,  what 
we  are  do'nK  here  today  Is  to  think  out  loud  and  to  think  boldly 
■  Tbout  what  we  r^^ght  hive  to  do  as  a  result  of  world  event*  which 
L^not  of  our  own^hcosing.  If  there  should  be  an  early  peace  and 
U  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  status  of  India,  which  now  is  the 
exclusive  soiirce  of  Jute  lor  all  the  world,  we  might  find  ourselves 
wantlrig  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  bar  the  Importation  of  Jute  and 

'^Sr'wou^ld  not  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  a  dime,  except  for  the 
tarTS  revenues  now  received  on  some  of  the  J^,^  P'-°d,"^^«  ,^T„Hff 
into  the  country  It  would,  however,  like  all  less  drastic  tariff 
mel.ilres.  amount  to  an  internal  tax  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  population  generally.  Including  the  cotton  farmer.  He  would 
hkve  to  nav  25  to  30  cents  a  pattern  more  for  cotton  baRging.  which 
would  replace  the  cheaper  covering  now  made  of  Jute.  The  flotir 
mil  ers  would  be  obliged  to  buy  cotton  bags  exclusively  for  their 
bran  and  shorts.  Rice,  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  aiid  dozens  of 
other  processed  comm.xlities  would  have  to  be  sacked  In  cotton 
bags  rather  than  In  burlap.  AutomobUe  manufacturers  and  fur- 
niture factories  would  have  to  use  cotton  cloth  in  P'^ce  of  burlap^ 
Farmers  growing  potatoes  and  rice  and  some  of  the  smal  grains,  to 
nSTtfon  just  a  few  commodities,  would  have  to  sack  their  products 
m  cotton  bags,  which  are  more  expensive  than  those  made  of  burlap. 
Tliehicher  resale  value  of  cotton  bags  would  not  offset  the  cost. 
The  difference  per  unit  would  be  only  a  few  cents,  but  the  total 
extra  cost  for  a  year  would  rtm  Into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  even 
though  that  cost  would  not  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Ttus  is  one  of  those  things  to  which  the  Nation  would  not  resort 
except  in  time  of  critical  international  crisis.  So  far  as  the  cotton 
South  is  concerned,  however— and  I  want  to  repeat  that  its  prob- 
lems are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  concern  the  whole  Nation-- 
It  would  mean  a  new  outlet  for  over  a  million  bales  of  cotton  a 
year  That  cotton  would  have  to  be  woven  Into  cloth,  and  Its  weav- 
Ine  would  reemploy  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are  now  out 
Of  work  both  in  the  South  and  In  New  England.  When  men  get  off 
reUef  rolls  and  get  Jobs  In  private  Industry  they  buy  more  food  and 


thcv  buy  more  cotton  clothing,  and  this  broader  market  for  farm 
products  increases  farm  Income.  Any  Increase  In  farm  Income  s 
reflected  several  times  over  in  increased  national  Income.  This 
brings  us  to  a  possible  9.10O.0O0-bale  annual  consumption  of  cotton 

domestically.  .  .    __^,„. 

In  February,  when  the  cotton  stamp  plan  was  announced.  Sec.e- 

tary  Wallace  said: 

"In  the  long  run.  the  present  war  Is  very  likely  to  harm  cotton 
farmers  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  were  harmed  by  the  last 
World  War  Our  export  markets  may  be  sharply  curt  oiled  if  war 
continues  The  situation  Is  likely  to  be  even  worse  when  the  war 
is  over  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  It  is  very  desirable  to  get 
an  experience  record  with  the  cotton  stamp  plan  to  determine  In 
practice  whether  It  will  provide  a  practical  means  of  effecting  In- 
creased domestic  consumption.  There  may  come  a  time  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  engage  In  a  program  of  this  kind  on  a  national 
basis." 

Obviously  the  Secretary  has  been  concerned  for  seme  time  about 
what  we  might  have  to  do  in  the  future  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
losing  any  substantial  part  of  our  export  market  for  cotton  Tlie 
cotton  stamp  plan  at  the  moment  Is  set  up  on  a  very  much  more 
conservative  basis  than  the  maximum  figure  which  I  have  given  you. 
This  Is  true  both  with  regard  to  the  income  gicups  we  are  now 
reaching  and  the  amount  cf  cotton  goods  being  given  free.  This  Is 
appropriate  In  an  experimental  program,  and  nothing  short  of  world 
tragedy  Is  likely  to  force  the  American  people  to  provide  cotton  goods 
on  any  such  basis  as  that  suggested.  It  would  mean  an  almost 
exDloslve  change  in  our  present  conceptions  cf  Federal  resprnsiblllty. 
For  my  own  part.  I  shudder  somewhat  at  the  administrative  prob- 
lems connected  with  a  program  of  this  magnitude,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  cost  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  stop  far  short  of  It  and  keep 
our  cotton  stamp  program  on  a  much  more  modest  basis.  If  It 
became  utterly  necessary,  however.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  use 
the  surplus  In  this  manner  than  it  would  be  to  make  drastic  cuts  In 
cotton  acreage  with  all  the  relief  costs  which  would  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  an  action.  It  is  apparently  not  Impossible,  therefore, 
to  consume  11,100.000  bales  of  cotton  a  year  here  at  home. 

Our  cotton  stamp  plan  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  low- 
income  persons  to  use  the  cotton  surplus — chiefly  by  wearing  It. 
Families  of  four  making  less  than  $500  a  year  spend  approximately 
$17  90  annually  for  clothing  and  household  goods  made  of  cotton. 
On  the  other  hand,  families  making  $5,000  a  year  and  over  spend 
$11196  annually  for  these  same  commodities.  There  Is  a  tremen- 
dous untapped  market  for  cotton  goods  here  at  home  among  the 
bottom  two-thirds  of  our  population  which  has  to  get  along  on  an 
average  cash  income  of  $69  a  month  for  a  whole  family.  The  fol- 
lowing table  brings  out  these  consumption  figures  by  Income  groups 
In  greater  detail: 

Estimated    annual    expenditures    for    cotton    goods    by    nonrelief 

families,  1935-36 
IPrelirainary.  subject  to  revision] 


Clothing 

Houso- 
hold 
goods 

Income  class 

Husband 

Wife 

Boy. 
Clo  11 

Girl, 
6lo  11 

Total 

Tndor  ViOO       

$5.65 
8  57 
10.  H4 
1'2.80 
1.V47 
20.  19 
31.79 

$3.50 

4.S6 
6  24 
7.45 
9.13 
ll.f.l 
17.1>9 

$4.17 
5.96 
7  41 
8.75 
10  50 
i:i  33 
17.11 

$2.94 

4.<>5 

6.  .Vi 

8.30 

10.  44 

13.59 

10.83 

$1  r>4 

3.33 

5.  f>« 

7.08 

10.01 

14.  H5 

28.94 

$17  90 

$,■)(»)  to  $1,1110    

tl.lHIt)  loll, .VIC 

tl..V«ttof.'.iX» 

J'i.lKHMoW.OIlO 

$:i.(i(KUfi$.%iioo. 

$5,000  and  over 

27  37 
3ti.  73 
44.38 
55.55 
73  57 
111.96 

Kstimates  prcparo-l  by  MarkotinR  Section,  IT.  S.  D.'partmt-nt  of  .^pricultiire. 
based  on  survey  records  obtained  in  Tonsumer  rurehas.-.s  .•«tu.ly  condueled  by 
H.ircau  of  Labor  Stati.stics  and  Uureiin  of  Home  Kconomies.  in  CK,i*.rali.in  with  Ihtj 
Work  I'rojpcis  Administration.  National  Uesourocs  C  omni.llw,  and  Central 
Statistical  board. 

If  world  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control  should  ever 
force  any  such  total  cotton  program  as  this  upon  us  as  the  fastest 
and  cheapest  way  cut  for  a  few  years,  we  ought  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves  about  taxes  from  the  very  beginning.  Wc  would  have  to 
pay  for  It  and  we  ou^ht  to  pay  as  we  go  as  completely  as  we  can. 
That  wculd  mean  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward  taxes  than 
you  and  I  have  known  since  we  were  youngsters.  It  would  mean 
making  up  our  minds  more  strongly  than  ever  that  economic 
democracy  is  worth  fighting  for  and  its  preservation  Is  worth  paying 
for  The  riches  produced  by  a  nation  at  work,  of  course,  would 
help  to  offset  the  cost.  Government  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip 
any  more  than  b'aslness  can.  It  can't  collect  taxes  from  the  unem- 
ployed any  more  than  It  can  from  businessmen  whose  plants  are 
running  half  time.  It  can  and  must  collect  adequate  taxes  from 
all  of  us  who  are  workir«  full  time  In  proportion  to  our  ability  to 
pay.  Everyone  knows  that  the  most  effective  way  to  increase  tax 
revenues  Is  to  wipe  out  unemployment. 

We  have  lost  100.000.000  years  of  man-hours  In  this  country  In  the 
last  10  years  That  has  meant  lower  living  standards  for  all  of  us. 
to  sav  nothing  of  broken  morale.  One  of  the  worst  national  costs  of 
this  unemployment  probably  won't  show  up  before  the  armament 
program  gets  under  way.  I  have  In  mind  the  lack  of  skills  on  the 
parf  of  those  who  have  had  no  chance  to  engage  In  use  ul  occupa- 
tions We  can't  cure  this  situation  over  night  but  cure  It  we  must 
and  as  f^t  ^  we  can.  Any  national  goal  short  of  fuU  cmp^yment 
for  every  able-bodied  man  In  America  Is  dangerous  to  us  as  fc 
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cotton  to  help  the  American  farmer  regain  his  fair  share  of  the   > 


11.  100.000 
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Batlcn  Our  vtty  »ect!rity  as  a  people  depends  upon  available  work 
for  everybody:  It  depends  upon  using  and  not  wasting  our  surplus 
manpower  Th«"  dictators  learned  that  Irason  long  ago  and  all  too 
well.  Our  manpower  Is  our  greatest  national  asset,  and  we've  got 
to  utilize  It  to  the  fullest      Pull  emplo>-ment  costs  less  than  Idlenes,*. 

We  are  faced  with  what  might  be  called  a  mixed  economy  That 
in.  th«'re  are  no  longer  a.iy  single  panaceas  for  our  problenjs. 
Tbln^s  won't  work  automailcally  any  more.  We  can  make  a  flour- 
ishing thing  of  industrial  capitalism  In  this  country  during  the 
next  century  but  it  will  take  the  united  determination  of  our  whole 
people  It  will  take  courage  because  we  shall  have  to  tOBs  over- 
boftrd  aome  of  the  cherished  economic  notions  which  worked  In  the 
nint^teenth  century  but  whlcb  won't  work  In  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Important  as  It  may  become,  the  cotton-stamp 
^^lan  la  only  one  small  sector  of  the  whole  front.  If  ever  It  becomes 
necetutary  to  broaden  and  expand  this  work  to  cover  the  Nation, 
retail  merchant*  have  got  to  win  their  battles  on  their  part  of  the 
front  A  gap  in  the  business  lines  at  any  point  might  cost  us  the 
war  we  are  fighting  to  make  economic  democracy  work  m  thia 
hemisphere     Let's  examine  this  cotton-«tamp»plan  In  more  detail. 

Startmg  only  a  month  and  a  half  ago.  on  May  7.  we  began  the 
experiment  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  Reports  from  there  have  been  most 
encouraging  On  June  3.  It  was  t>egun  in  Springfield.  Mass  .  and 
recently  it  was  anncunced  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
We  hope  It  can  be  put  Into  effect  soon  In  Los  Angeles  County. 
This  Is  the  newest  cooperative  effort  to  meet  a  truly  national 
problem — the  cotton  problem.  As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Depart- 
ment has  approached  It  from  many  points  of  view.  The  cotton- 
stamp  plan  is  Just  cne  of  these.  It  has  a  very  special  significance. 
however,  for  It  is  the  first  program  to  enlist  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  as  well  as  that  of  the 
textile  and  ttarment  manufacturers.  In  fact,  in  handling  this  phase 
of  the  program  through  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  we  have 
place<1  a  very  high  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  trade  groups. 
Their  initiative  and  support  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  to  widening  the  domestic  market  for  cotton  and  cotton 
pn  ducts. 

The  mechanics  of  the  plan  are  very  simple.  Here  la  how  It 
works 

1  The  cotton-stamp  plan,  like  the  food-stamp  program,  provides 
for  the  movement  of  surplus  cotton  goods  entirely  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  The  Government  will  give  eligible  needy 
families  new  buying  power  In  the  form  of  special  cotton-order 
stamps,  and  these  families  will  then  use  the  stamps  to  secure 
cotton  goods  at  retail  stores. 

2  Participation  by  needy  persons  Is  voluntary.  The  State  and 
local  agencies  handling  public  assistance  certify  those  who  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

3  In  order  to  assure  regular  cotton  expenditures  by  needy 
families,  those  wishing  to  participate  are  given  an  cpportunity  to 
buy  cotton  stamps  in  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  their 
prestnt  cctt^n  expenditures  and  available  rpsources.  For  each 
dollar  expenditure  they  receive  another  81  worth  of  free  surplus 
stamps  The  stamps  purchased  by  the  eligible  families  are  colored 
green,  and  those  given  free  are  colored  brown.  Both  colored  stamps 
have  a  value  of  25  cents  each 

4  Minimum  and  maximum  expenditures  to  be  made  at  3-month 
Intervals  are  as  follows: 

a  One-  and  two-person  families  can  purchase,  as  a  minimum,  for 
each  3-month  period,  a  M  book  of  stamps  for  which  they  pay  12  or. 
as  a  maximum,  a  $6  b.x)k  of  stamps  for  which  they  pay  $3. 

b  Three-  and  four-person  families  purchase,  as  a  minimum  for 
each  3-month  p)erlcd.  a  $9  bock  cf  stamps  for  which  they  pay  $3  or, 
as  a  maximum,  a  $10  book  of  stamps  for  which  they  pay  $^5. 

c  Five-person  and  larger  families  purchase,  as  a  minimum  for 
each  3-month  period,  an  $8  book  of  stamps  for  which  they  pay  $4 
or.  as  a  maximum,  a  $12  book  of  stamps  for  which  they  pay  $8. 

In  seme  areas  more  nKiney  has  been  spent  for  cotton  gocds  in 
the  past  than  our  purchase  requirements  would  indicate.  Wherever 
that  is  true,  the  purchase  requirements  are  incrt-aaed  accordingly. 

5  Bvith  stamps  are  used  by  the  netdy  families  securing  them  to 
buy  new  cotton  g.xxls  sold  in  retail  dry-goods  stores  for  human  or 
household  use,  which  are  made  entirely  from  cotton  produced  and 
manufactured  In  this  country. 

6  Merchants  who  receive  these  stamps  paste  them  on  cards  pro- 
vided, certify  that  they  have  been  received  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  and  then  present  them  for  payment  either  to  the  local 
cfBce  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  to  their 
wholesalers  in  payment  of  bills,  or  to  their  banks  for  collections. 

This  program  was  the  result  of  many  dlscvisslons  with  farm 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  textile  and  garment  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Institute  of  Distribution  have  pledged  and  given  their 
assistance  Last  December,  the  Cotton  Consumption  Council,  at  a 
meeting  !n  New  Orleans,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"(a)  That  the  Federal  Surplus  Oonunodltles  Corporation  be  asked 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  poasibillty  of  initiating.  In  certain 
carefully  se'ected  municipalities,  a  Federal  Cotton  Stamp  Plan 
(Similar  to  the  Federal  Focd  Stamp  Plan  now  In  operation)  that  will 
be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  cotton-vending  retailers,  of  ail 
types,  of  the  selected  municipalities,  and  which  will  be  Intended 
to  stimulate  the  cotton  purchasing  power  cf  the  families  of  these 
municipalities  that   are   receiving  public   assistance. 

"(b)  That  as.  if,  and  when  such  a  cotton-stamp  plan  may  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Ccmmodltles  Corporation,  resultant 
cotton  stamps  shall  be  used  in  any  retail  establishment  of  the 
munldpailUes  in  which  the  program  may  be  Instituted  to  buy  any 


goods  manufactured  from  cotton,  provided  such  goods  are  made 
wholly  of  cotton,  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  manufactured 
in  this  country     •      •      •." 

The  Cotton  Consumption  Cotmcll  Is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  cot- 
ton growers,  cotton  manufacturers,  and  the  principal  organized 
retail  distribution  groups.  Representatives  of  the  following  organ- 
izations attended  the  New  Orleans  meeting: 

American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute,  EKirene  Association  of  America,  Independent  Pood  IXs- 
trlbutors  Council.  Institute  of  Distribution.  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores.  National  As.sociatlon  of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains.  National  Cotton  Ccruncll.  National  Council 
of  Shoe  Retailers.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  National 
Retailer-Owned  Grocers,  and  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute. 

The  Institute  of  Distribution.  Including  major  cotton-selling 
chain  stores  representatives,  endorsed  the  cotton-stamp  plan  at  a 
recent  meeting  In  New  York  City.  The  resolutions  of  the  insti- 
tute concluded  as  follows: 

"Be  It,  therefore,  hereby  resolved  that  the  cotton -selling  chain 
store  companies  composing  the  Institute  of  Distribution.  Inc.. 
group  represented  at  the  January  30.  1940.  meeting  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  tindertaklng  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration of  a  cotton-stamp  plan,  in  a  few  trial  municipalities. 
thereby  Increasing  the  ability  of  publicly  assisted  families  to 
purchase  goods  made  in  the  United  States  wholly  of  cotton  pro- 
duced In  this  country.  This  experimental  approach  Is  favored  In 
order  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Be  It  further 
resolved  that  companies  composing  this  group  pledge  themselves  to 
cooperate  in  this  Federal  cotton-stamp  plan  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  as  if  and  when  undertaken  in  any  municipality  in  which 
their  stores  are  located." 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out:  "The  many  practi- 
cal and  constructive  suggestions  of  farm  groups,  as  well  as  trade 
groups,  and  their  pledges  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  have  been 
most  helpful  and  encouraging  to  all  of  us  in  government  It  is 
only  through  this  kind  of  united  effort  that  we  can  hope  to  solve 
our  economic  problems." 

If  the  textile  and  garment  manufacturers  or  the  retail  stores 
look  upon  the  cotton-stamp  plan  only  as  a  way  of  getting  a  volume 
of  business  through  free  stamps  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
enjoy,  then  the  program  Is  certain  to  be  a  failure  We  are  counting 
upcm  them,  however,  to  provide  the  moet  attractive  and  the  most 
inexpensive  articles  made  from  cotton  which  their  ingenuity  can 
devise.  We  t>elleve  In  the  genius  of  American  businessmen,  but  we 
know  that  this  genius  operates  most  effectively  where  the  volume 
of  business  is  adequate.  Our  cotton  stamps  provide  an  extra  vol- 
ume of  business,  and  the  rest  of  the  Job  Is  squarely  up  to  Indiistry 
Itself. 

Retail  merchants  are  on  the  front  line,  and  we  are  counting 
upon  them  to  push  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  not  only  to  thoee  who 
will  be  using  the  stamps  but  to  every  family  In  town.  Tlie  food 
trades  have  moved  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  surpluses  for 
every  Government  dollar  spent  to  redeem  the  free  food  stamps. 
That  la  one  of  the  outstandmg  successes  of  the  food-stamp  plan. 
If  the  dry-goods  merchants  can  successfully  push  the  sale  cf  cotton 
goods  to  families  who  are  not  getting  public  assistance,  then  the 
cotton-stamp  plan  can  become  one  of  the  major  ways  to  expand 
domestic  consimaptlon.  It  will  be  another  proof  of  the  new  era 
we  arc  entering;  it  is  an  era  of  busine.ss  and  Government  cooper- 
ation in  the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

We  hope  to  move  forward  gradually  with  the  expansion  of  thla 
program,  as  we  did  In  the  case  of  the  food-stamp  program,  not 
only  so  that  we  may  have  time  to  measure  its  economic  signifi- 
cance but  also  so  that  we  may  have  time  to  iron  out  small  mechan- 
ical difficulties  which  are  bound  to  arise.  The  cotton-stamp  pro- 
gram can  be  set  up  in  towns  where  the  food-stamp  plan  is  running, 
at  very  little  additional  administrative  cost  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  going  to  confine  It  to  such  areas.  Nearly  every  area  In  which 
the  food-stamp  plan  is  operating  has  asked  for  the  cotton-stamp 
plan. 

Early  this  month  the  food  trades  In  Los  Angeles  put  on  a  gigantic 
drive  to  move  farm  surpluses  to  every  family  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
We  think  they  did  a  splendid  Job  and  that  experience  here  will  be 
made  available  to  merchants  In  every  other  stamp  town  In  the 
country.  We  in  Government  realize  that  aggressive  merchandising 
is  an  art  m  itself  and  that  business  folks  have  forgotten  more  about 
it  than  we  will  ever  learn.  I  want  to  throw  down  a  challenge  to  dry- 
goods  merchants,  however,  and  to  ask  them  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  move  more  cotton  goods  to  every  family  In  the  country.  Cotton 
fanners  need  that  help  now  more  than  ever  before. 

That  is  our  real  reason  for  going  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  We  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  gross  retail  mark-ups. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  goal  would  tie  administratively  impractical, 
and.  In  the  second  place,  we  know  that  businessmen  have  enough 
sense  to  realize  that  the  way  to  make  money  is  to  cut  the  gross 
mark-up  to  the  bone  and  count  upon  volume  for  net  profits.  The 
further  they  can  go  In  that  direction,  the  more  they  can  help  the 
cotton  farmer.  Competition,  where  Ifs  keen,  forces  such  a  policy 
anyway.  We  are  doing  our  part  to  help  by  putting  out  an  additional 
amount  of  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  cotton  stamps  which 
should  make  it  easit  r  to  do  a  more  effective  merchandizing  Job  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  such  a  program. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  upon  these  early  cotton-stamp 
towns  for  months  to  come.  While  we  are  launching  this  program 
now  upon  an  experimental  basis,  we  have  an  obvious  faith  to  what 
businessmen  can  do,  or  we  would  not  be  launching  It  at  all.     If  tt 
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doesn't  vork,  we  will  have  to  discard  it  and  try  scm?  other  ap- 
proach If  it  does  work— and  1  believe  it  will— we  may  have  a 
mechanism  of  tremendous  national  importance  at  thia  time  of  In- 
te'-national  crisis.  I  know  of  no  other  program  which  requires  the 
cooperation  of  so  many  parts  of  our  whole  economy.  That  Is  what 
I  like  best  about  It.    If  all  of  us  pull  together  in  America,  we  can  do 

anything.  _.  .,  .    ,,„ 

Somewhere  around  15  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for 
cotton  pords  at  retail  under  the  cotton-stamp  plan  gets  tmck  to 
the  cotton  farmer  directly.  Most  of  the  remainmg  85  cents  goes  to 
employ  labor  directly  and  indirectly  In  our  transportation  systems. 
In  our  cotton  mills,  in  our  garment  factoriea.  and  in  our  wholesale 
and  retaU  stores  throughout  the  cotmtry.  That  has  always  been 
inherent  in  the  process  of  distributing  cotton  goods.  This  reem- 
ployment astiect  of  a  cotton-stamp  plan  is  one  of  lU  very  great 
ad^antaees  however,  particularly  since  It  Is  a  rather  Ingenious  way 
of  letting  industry  Itself  hire  the  unemployed  all  along  the  line. 
The  program  benefits  not  only  farmers  but  labor,  bu.sineis.  and  low- 
income  families  as  well.  If  ever  the  Nation  decidts  to  expand  the 
cofon-stamp  plan  to  cover  the  country,  thertfore.  consideratloi^ 
should  be  given  to  charging  part  of  lU  cost  to  the  broader  cost  of 
reaching  full  employment. 

I  hope  that  world  events  will  not  force  us  into  a  national  cotton 
program  of  the  extreme  magnitude  suggested,  nor  of  one  even 
approaching  it  I  hope  thai  there  will  be  more  of  brotherhood  than 
of  b  tterncss  at  the  peace  conference,  and  that  world  trade  will  be 
expanded  ra  her  than  restricted  after  this  war  Is  over.  I  hope  that 
every  able-bodied  man  In  America  can  get  work  In  private  .ndustry 
and  that  our  stamp  plan?  can  be  contracted  to  businesslike  ways 
of  caring  only  for  uncmployables.  All  of  us  hope  for  these  things. 
but  we  wonder.  And  because  we  wonder,  we've  begun  to  prepare  for 
the  worst— just  in  case.  Military  preparedness  has  properly  con- 
cerned us  first.  Economic  preparedness  cannot  be  a  separate  thing. 
however  They  are  like  the  two  sides  of  a  single  coin,  and  we  must 
keep  that  coin  whole  and  shining  on  both  sides  if  we  are  to  do 
business  and  hold  our  own  in  this  tcpsy-turvy  world. 

The  sweat  and  the  labor  of  millions  across  the  South  produce 
a  textile  of  value.  It  will  cost  us  less  to  use  it  here  at  home  than 
it  wiU  not  to  grow  it.  Cotton  Is  only  one  of  the  many  farin  prod- 
ucts which  are  going  to  be  In  trouble  as  a  result  of  the  u-ar 
however,  and  agriculture  is  only  ore  segment  of  our  y»^olP/fO"°J?y 
which  may  have  dark  and  difficult  days  of  readjustment  to  face. 
Will  we  help  each  other  out  of  the  pits  Into  which  many  of  us 
are  likely  to  be  thrown  by  events  abroad?  That's  the  real  chal- 
lerge  to  our  democracy  at  this  time  of  world  crlHls.  and  its  stirvival 
depends  upon  ordinary  folks  like  ourselves.  It  won  t  be  an  easy 
thing  to  maintain  national  unity  unless  we  do  more  than  our  part 
as  individuals  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  ^„,,„„  *>,»  r,o»t 

One  farm  group  after  another  has  come  to  us  during  the  pa.st 
month  for  help  on  a  much  bigger  scale  than  was  necessaij  last 
year  Each,  of  course,  has  been  directly  concerned  with  its  own 
immediate  problems,  and  it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  keep  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  problems  of  agriculture  as  a  whole,  to  .ay 
nothing  of  our  broader  needs  as  a  nation.  This  is  a  normal, 
htiman^eaction  to  a  frightening  foreign  situation  which  has  grown 
steadily  worse  since  the  Congress  passed  our  appropriation  t>Ul.  AS 
ths  IS  being  written  it  looks  as  though  we  may  have  about  »30.- 
000,000  mnri  for  surplus  removal  for  the  coming  fiscal  Kar  than 
we  had  last  year  However,  the  demands  upon  those  funds  are 
verv  much  greater  than  they  were  before  the  critical  turn  of 
ev^ts  abroad  Obviously,  w/  can't  do  the  impossible,  but  the 
Congress  has  shown  a  very  real  understanding  of  the  magnitude 
of  surpTus  problems  and  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  Job  we  can 
with  the  funds  available  to  us. 

we  mustn  t  let  any  disunity  creep  into  our  think  ng  during  this 
time  of  transition  when  we're  trying  to  measure  Just  how  vicious  a 
blow  the  wnr  abroad  is  likely  to  deal  our  various  Proups  of  tarmers 
and  City  folks  bv  harvest  time.  WeTe  all  in  one  boat  and  we 
ran't  eet  an%"»here  trving  to  grab  from  each  other.  The  foreign 
situatfci  marS^come'solrltlcSi  by  fall  that  we'll  have  to  broaden 
our  present  programs  for  increasing  domestic  consumption^  If 
that  happens  lets  meet  the  situation  together  as  a  united  people. 
Lets  show  the  dictators  that  unity  based  upon  voluntary  under- 
standing is  a  (Stronger:  more  lasting  thing  than  singleness  of  pur- 
p^\L6  upon  force.  That's  one  of  the  things  our  democracy 
^contribute  to  the  new  age  which  lies  beyorid  this  confilct^ 

^ing  the  decade  of  the  forties  there  will  be  hunger  and  starva- 
tion and  death  from  cold  winters  without  fuel  in  other  parts  of  the 
wo^ld  tS  phy^^cal  privations  will  be  added  to  the  heartaches  of 
those  who  mu.st  endure  them  and  live  on  without  me  Im-eai^d  com- 
panionship of  those  who  were  killed  In  the  war.    It  s  horrible  beyond 

We  and  our  families  have  been  spared  that  suffering.  All  we  ve 
got  to  do  is  to  change  with  the  necessities  of  the  tlrnes  and  find 
workable  ways  to  distribute  the  goods  all  around  us  to  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  for  them.  There's  enough,  and  more,  for 
everyone  here  at  home.  There's  plenty,  and  then  seme,  for  us 
Americans  on  both  continents  of  this  Western  Hemi.^phere. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  real,  for  all  the  wars  of  the  momeiU. 
and  because  it  is.  there  must  be  ways  to  give  the  peoples  of  all  the 
earth  a  readier  access  to  the  things  which  can  be  produced  upon  this 
planet  The  real  adventurers  of  the  next  hundred  years  will  be  folks 
wi'h  practical  imagination  who  discover  such  ways.  Only  one  basic 
economic  problem  faces  the  world,  and  that  Is  how  to  use  the  human 
and  matcr-al  resources  of  the  entire  earth  to  the  utmost.  Science 
already  has  made  it  possible  to  double  our  standards  of  living. 
That's  the  most  important  fact  In  modern  history.  We  no  longer 
have  to  grab  from  each  other  in  order  to  have  enough  for  ourselves. 


We  have  only  to  use  our  common  sense,  to  work  together  and  be 
decent  to  each  other. 

So  far  as  increased  domestic  consumption  of  surplus  cotton  is 
concerned,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  stirface  with  our  mattress 
program  and  our  cotton-stamp  plan.  We've  gone  somewhat  further 
with  the  use  of  surplus  foods,  but  that  Job  is  not  even  half  done. 
This  year,  for  example.  3.000.000  school  children  got  their  noonday 
lunches  free— made  In  whole  or  In  part  from  surplus  foods.  About 
g  000  000  children  in  our  own  low-income  areas  arc  eligible  for  free 
lunches,  however.  For  my  own  part.  I  feel  that  every  one  of  these 
undernourished  youngsters  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  eat  the 
surplus  as  a  matter  of  national-health  defense. 

By  late  .summer  4.000.000  persons  will  Ise  taking  part  In  the  food- 
stamp  plan,  but  more  than  20.000.000  now  living  on  an  average  of 
6  cents  a  meal  are  eligible.  They  need  an  extra  2'j  cents  wonh  oi 
vltamln-rlch.  surplus  foods  a  meal  for  a  minimum  diet.  Most  of  uc 
In  this  room  spend  from  two  to  three  times  that  amount  for  food. 
More  than  a  thousand  communities  have  asked  for  the  food-stamp 
plan,  but  we  can  reach  only  a  fraction  of  that  numlyer  under  our 
present  schedule 

Let's  not  forget  that  two-thirds  of  our  people — Including  over 
80  000,000  persons— have  to  get  along  on  an  average  casli  Income  of 
»69  a  month  for  a  whole  family.  Let's  remind  ourselves  constantly 
that  their  un.satlsfled  wants  offer  our  farmers  and  businessmen  the 
greatest  market  that  has  ever  challenged  them.  If  we  can't  sell  our 
farm  surpluses  abroad,  we've  got  to  widen  our  markets  here  at  home. 
It  makes  sense  to  develop  those  markets,  so  as  to  use  the  surpluses 
that  Nature  has  given  us. 


Aircraft  Engine  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  great  amount 
of  speculation  and  of  unfair  criticism  concerning  the  ability 
of  the  aircraft -engine  industry  to  turn  out  enough  motors  to 
equip  tiie  50,000  planes  per  year  which  the  President  has  set 
as  our  goal.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  column  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner.  I  hope  that  every  Member  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  article  and  to  weigh  carefully  its 
significance. 

"When  the  President  first  made  known  his  desire  for  the 
production  of  50,000  planes  per  year  for  the  use  of  our  defense 
forces,  it  was  immediately  shouted  down  as  an  impossibility. 
And  the  reason  for  this  impossibility  was  given  as  being  a 
"bottle  neck"  in  the  aircraft-engine  industry.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  pseudo  technicians  that  planes  needed  motors,  that 
motors  needed  machine  tools,  that  there  was  a  bottle  neck  in 
the  engine  industry,  that  there  was  a  bottle  neck  within  a 
bottle  neck  in  the  machine-tool  industry,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum, until  it  became  an  accepted  fact  that  we  simply  could 
not  produce  50.000  planes  a  year. 

And  then,  as  in  the  World  War,  we  heard  suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  automobile  industry  could  break  this  bottle- 
neck by  being  tooled  for  the  production  of  airplane  motors. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  during  the  last  war  the 
auto  industry  attempted  the  production  of  plane  motors  to 
speed  plane  production,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  the  experiment  ended  in  dismal  failure.     I 
believe  that  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,000 
was  wasted  in  that  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  turn  out  planes.    But  even  experience  appears  to  be  no 
teacher  in  this  case,  for  we  now  have  the  same  suggestion 
being  made,  though  on  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  leading 
aeronautical  engineers  the  producUon  of  plane  motors  by 
automobile  manufacturers  is  unwise.    It  seems  almost  trite  to 
put  the  question  as  to  just  why  an  automobile  plant  can  be 
retooled  any  faster  than  an  airplane  plant,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  cannot,  but  that  the  idea  is  based  on  the 
popular  picture  of  the  motorcar  industry,  with  its  mass  pro- 
duction and  fast  assembly  lines. 
'       We  in  Connecticut  know  and  are  proud  of  the  ability  and 
!  capacity  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Corporation  to  pro- 
I   duce  quantities  of  plane  engines  of  unexcelled  quality.    We 
also  know  and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Pratt  b  WHitney  has 
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— rr  auletly  but  cfflctently  stepped  up  production  to  meti 
foreign  orders,  and  we  are  positive  that  ir  the  President  and 
the  Congresi  reaUy  want  50.000  plane,  per  year.  Pratt  Ic 
Whitney  Curtta-Wrtght.  and  other  alrplaneHfnglne  factories 
can  produce  the  motors  to  make  those  planes  effective.  In 
less  than  8  months  Pratt  ft  Whitney  has  txiilt,  eqvUpped.  and 
stalled  an  entirely  new  plant,  and  that  pUnt  Is  now  producing 
engines  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  If  more  engines  are 
needed  it  will  not  take  long  to  expand  further.  The  delay  \s 
obviously  in  the  final  go-ahead  signal  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
emment  and  the  availabiUty  of  the  necessary  wherewithal. 
With  Alsop  and  Klntner.  I  can  only  agree  that  the  bottleneck 
is  m  Washington,  and  I  think  that  others  will  be  of  the  same 
mind  alter  they  have  read  the  following  arUcle  which  1  am 
submitting. 

[Ftom  the  Wasbington  Evening  Star  of  June  19.  1940 1 

Tkb  CAfTTAX.  PAaAUB—  PLAITK  KltCIKX  PUfcNT'S   P*AT    POUTTS   TO  WASH- 
INGTON  *•  PBODWCnON    BcrTTl.XI»rCK 

/  (By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntner) 

Ramvobd  Ooioi  .  June  19  —In  Washington,  where  wise  men  talk 
soiemnly  o«  "bottieneck*  which  make  It  quite  out  of  the  question. 
oh  reaUT  Imposaible"  for  the  United  Stat«  to  rearm  as  rapidly  aa 
S^^e^-otrdemanda.  you  are  constantly  told  that  "the  u^orst 
S^en^S^  iOl"  IS  in  aircraft  en^nes.  Here  In  Hartford,  where 
tSey  VrS^Uy  make  aircraft  engines,  vou  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  only  real  botUeneck  Is  In  Washington^ 

U  you  doubt  It,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  engine  plant. 
wbichta  OT^ot  thel^  bl««t  in  thla  country.  You  will  stand  in  a 
huw^brtatotlT  lighted  sho^  with  nearly  800.000  square  feet  of  floor 
^  ^%Sj  wTtch  Workmen  calmly  and  steadily  checking 
STnln.  new  enalns  parts,  as  strange  and  wonderful  In  shape  as  a 
Se^Si^Sk^tolerance.  «  microscopic  '"/wenty-fl'e 
^ouskndths  of  an  inch.  You  wiU  see  row  upon  row  of  the  almost 
JSSSTii^^e  tools,  which  can  turn  out  such  parts,  one  after 
S^SS  IrttSout  mistake.  And  you  wlU  be  told  that  where  you 
SSf%Uy9  months  ago.  there  was  an  empty  parking  lot.  and 
SS^^Sit  a  Ume  befcJe  most  of  the  men  you  watch  belonged  to 
tbe  J«Oon  at  jtmng  p«ple  who  have  never  had  a  Job. 

It?a^tty^"n«%ipertence.  and  It  leaves  you  with  no  doubt 
•t  inMSyStog  but  thiwUl  and  ability  of  the  Government  to 
liiS.  tblr^iScan  ingenuity  and  the  American  energy  which 
■och  miracles. 


body  manufacturers,  engine  makers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  U  not  vaj 
much  That  $1,000,000,000  ks  now  lacking  Unless  It  Is  provided 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  Presidents  80.000-plaus 
program  will  be  a  delusive  dream. 


nni  TBOTTsam*  ri-*K*8  a  txast 
n  U  bard  not  to  doubt  the  Ocvermnents  wlU  and  »bllity  to  use 
ui,  iStoSabte  resources,  for  there  is  no  sign  at  aU  as  yet  that 
th^awaSTto  be  used.  The  Pratt  a  Whitney  plant  and  its  most 
SSrt^rSLSmor  Curtlss-Wrtght.  are  now  turning  out  In  the 
SSSSSoSTiaS'  .UctSTenglnes  a  month.  Other  planUjpro- 
S^SStaSsuiloLa  monthiroutput  of  the  big  engines  used  by 
fS^  dLwS  to  ar^md  1.800  And  you  learn  here  that  the  Gov- 
f^^^t*SS^SfUT  toMt  a  finger,  has  oiily  to  make  the  money  avall- 
!SfSSuS2dS^  to  STdoubiedliths  next  year.  With  pro- 
S^,^SS,S5rwlSirbe  turning  out  nearly  enough  engines  to 

rM^the  PrMldenfs  goal  of  50.000  planes  a  year.  

^^STunatSyou  So  learn  heiTthat  the  flnger  has  not  been 
im*Sr^bStt^  a^er  has  not  be«n  made  available  Some  time  ago 
T^  l^Md  STS  Sloe  that  Dr.  lieade  and  Captain  Kraus.  the 
^SLJ?^w5<«1^5S^  of  the  TT^Miry  Henry  Morgemhau 
jTh^uaht  in  to  handle  the  aircraft-production  prpblem  in  the 
fcsSSy  «tlS»a^  that  an  additional  Si .000.000.000  -boye  the 
^!^Lt^  abeady  before  Congress  would  have  to  be  Provided  to 
JK?^^nlng  to  the  Presidents  words  to  the  American  people. 
ThJ  St  S^  it  was  stated  at  the  White  House  that  no  such 
additional  approprUtlons  were  contemplated. 

rr  cAjr  bz  dokx 
Yet  investigation  on  the  spot  fully  confirms  the  view  that  if  the 
v»rJ«»d«ntV«illv  wants  an  output  of  50  000  planes  a  year  he  has  only 
jri?«     m2.^.  here  and  In  the  Wright  plant,  output  has  been 
Increased  at  a  rate  which  seems  Incredible. 

UhsTbeen  done  easily,  sensibly,  without  strain.  This  plant,  not 
so  lonTiSTwas  preparing  to  close  for  lack  of  orders  Then  came 
the  ^i^MSd^  which  flrst  used  up  all  existing  plant  capacity  and 
then  outstripped  it.  On  October  12  ground  was  broken  lor  the  new 
SS  ^SSSSTwent  out  to  machine  tool  and  other  factories  where 
SrnSigwmfntshad  already  been  made  to  buy  the  required  shop 
equipment,  and  a  labor-training  program  began  ^    ..^  ,w, 

Amona  the  jobless  youth  of  Connecticut,  who  had  inherited  the 
tradmoQ  but  not  the  experience  of  sklUed  mechanics,  the  State 
Spto^ent  service  caUed  out  these  with  the  highest  mechanical 
ipmSe.  The  State  technical  schools  went  on  a  three-shift  basis 
and  when  the  young  men  had  received  initial  monlng  In  the  schools 
thev  we  out  through  a  final  course  in  the  Pratt  A  Whitney  plant. 
Bv  the  time  the  new  buUdlng  was  up  the  machines  and  men  were 
ready  to  move  Into  It  It  Is  now  producing  engines  as  rapldly  as 
the  old  shop.     And  the  same  process  can  be  repeated  Immediately 

But  before  It  can  be  repeated  the  money  must  be  appropriated 
ThU  plant  and  Curtlss  wlU  need  ga00.000.C00  for  plant  and  operating 
canitsland  »300.000.000  In  orders  to  do  the  Job.     Certainly.  11  the 
roSne  JSmts^n  uke  such  a  sum.  an  additional  $1,000,000  000  for 
STwhSs   alrcrsn   todustry.   todudlng    the  propeUer   makers,   the 
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HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1940 


OPINION  OP  O.  B.  McOUIRE.  AN  OUTSTANDING  ATTOPJIEY  OP 
THE  WASHINGTON  BAR 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  H.  R.  9766.  the 
blU  which  I  introduced  to  deport  Harry  Renton  Bridges. 
Senator  Kimo.  a  few  days  ago.  requested  Hon.  O.  R.  McGuire. 
an  outstanding  attorney  of  the  Wasnington  bar.  to  give  him 
an  opinion  upon  this  question.  Mr.  McGuire  has  furnished 
Senator  King  with  that  opinion  and  stated  that  he  enter- 
tc^ined  "no  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  deny  the  benefits  of  such  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  to  any  particular  alien  and  to  direct  his 
deportation."  The  opinion  of  Mr.  McGuire  seems  to  be  so 
conclusive  that  I  believe  the  membership  of  the  House  would 
be  Interested  in  it  and  I  therefore  include  a  copy  of  it  with  my 
remarks:  ,       ««,„..« 

JtTMB  22.  1940. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  King. 

United  States  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  SKMAToa  King  :  There  has  been  received  your  request  for  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  exists  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  legislative  authority  for  the  Congress  to  direct  by  statute  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  forthwith  take  Into  cus- 
tody the  person  of  one  Harry  R.  Bridges,  a  west-coast  aUegcd  Com- 
munist as  weU  as  an  alien,  and  deport  him  to  Australia,  from 
whence  he  came,  and  of  which  be  appears  to  be  a  citizen  If  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Congress  that  his  continued  presence  In  the  United 
States  Is  xmdeslrable. 

While  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  statute  of  the  Congress 
wherein  It  has  been  directed  that  a  named  alien  be  deported,  there 
are  many  itatutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
have  relaxed  the  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  authorize  the  administrative  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  into  this  country  named  aliens,  and  I  enterUiln  no 
doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the  constitutional  authority  to  deny 
the  benefits  of  such  Immigration  and  natiirallzatlon  laws  to  any 
particular  alien  and  to  direct  his  deportation.  My  conclusion  In 
this  respect  Is  based  upon  the  fonowlng  considerations: 
Applicable  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
As  bearing  upon  your  question,  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United 
States  provides  as  follows.  .  ^     ^   ,i 

Article  I.  section  1 .    'All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shaU 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States     •     •     •." 
Article  I.  section  8:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power     • 
"To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization     •      • 
"To  make  all  laws  which  shaU  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
anv  department  or  officer  thereof. ' 

Article  I.  section  9:  "•  •  •  No  bUl  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law  shall  l>e  passed." 

POWXSS   AJ>n5   DtTTES   OF    /USMTrnSTaATTVI    ornClTRS    NOT   NAMXI)    TJt    CON- 

srmrnoN  are  such  as  mat  be  prescribed  bt  the  congress 
The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  aliens  will  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  they 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  In  our  ccuntr>-  were  not  stated  In  the 
Constitution.  Also,  the  duties,  respcnsibilltles,  and  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  likewise  were  not  stated  In 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  in  Floyda  Acceptances  (7  Wall.  668.  685  (1869))  that  when 
any  question  is  raised  as  to  the  powers  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States: 

"The  answer  which  at  once  suggests  Itself  to  one  familiar  with 
the  structure  of  our  Government.  In  which  all  power  Is  delegated 
and  Is  defined  by  law.  constitutional  or  statutory.  Is  that  to  one  or 
both  of  these  sotirces  we  must  resort  in  every  Instar  ce  We  have 
no  officers  In  this  Government,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
most  subordinate  agent,  who  do  not  hold  office  under  thr  law. 
with  prescribed  duties  and  limited  authority.  And  while  som-  of 
these,  as  the  President,  the  legislature,  and  the  Judiciary,  exercise 
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powers  In  some  sense  left  to  the  more  general  definitions  necessar- 
ily Incident  to  fundamental  law  found  In  the  Constitution,  the 
larger  portion  of  them  are  the  creation  at  statutory  law.  with  duUea 
and  powers  prescribed  and  limited  by  that  law.     •      •      *" 

And  In  prescribing  such  duties  and  powers  in  the  law.  the  Con- 
gress to  not  constitutionally  confined  to  prescribing  duties  and 
poweia  which  may  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  President. 
In  Kendale  v.  Vnltrd  Statea  (ex  rel.  Stokes.  12  Peters  622).  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  under  consideration  a 
question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  an- 
swering that  question  the  Court  declared  that: 

-There  are  certain  political  duties  Imposed  upon  many  officers  In 
the  executive  department,  the  discharge  of  which  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  But  It  would  be  an  alarming  doctrine 
that  Congress  cannot  impose  ujaon  any  executive  officer  any  duty 
they  may  think  proper,  which  Is  not  repugnant  to  any  rights  se- 
cured and  protected  by  the  Constitution;  and  In  such  cases  the 
duty  and  responsibility  grow  out  of  and  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  law  and  not  to  the  direction  of  the  President  And  thi.>;  is 
emphatically  the  case  where  the  duty  enjoined  Is  of  a  mere  minis- 
terial nature."  .v.  ^  ,     .i. 

This  IS  emphatically  a  government  of  law  as  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance therewith  and  under  certain  circumstances  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  are  legally  responsible  In  their 
Individual  capacity  for  the  violation  of  that  law  to  the  prejudice  of 
P'lvate  individuals  even  though  that  violation  may  have  been 
under  orders  of  their  superior  officers  (Little  v.  Barreme  (2  Cranch. 

It  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  these  elemental  principles  of  our 
fimdamental  law  because  of  a  predilection  in  some  quarters  for 
a  system  of  parliamentary  government  modeled  upon  those  In 
foreign  governments  which  are  not  r\»led  by  fundamental  law  as 
Is  the  United  States  by  its  Constitution. 

The  Congress  having  aeated  the  Department  of  Justice  by  stat- 
ute has  the  constitutional  authority  to  direct  by  statute  the 
clilef  officer  thereof  to  perform  any  duties  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  there  Is  no  executive  or  administrative  officer  of  our 
Government  with  legal  authority  to  countermand  such  a  statute. 

TH«    PaOPOSED     STATITTE     DIBECTING     TH«    MEPOTTATION     OF     BRIDGES 

The  bill.  H  R  8766.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  which  was  pa.ssed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  13.  1940.  by  a  vote  of  330  as 
compared  with  42  against  It.  directing  the  deportation  of  Harry  R. 
Bridcjes.  is  as  follows :  ,  ^u^ 

■Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatttyea  of  the 
United  States  of  Americii  in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  the  Attorney  General  be.  and 
Is  herebv  authorlaed  and  directed  to  take  Into  ciistody  forthwith 
and  deport  forthwith  to  Australia,  the  country  of  which  he  Is  a 
citizen  or  subject,  the  alien.  Harry  Renton  Bridges,  whose  presence 
In  this  country  the  Congress  deems  hurtful." 

SOME   DECISIONS  OF  THE  COtTETS  AS  TO   ALIENS 

It  is  an  Inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  a  nation  has 
absolute  control  over  what  aliens  It  will  admit  within  It*  bound- 
aries; the  condltioiw  under  which  they  shall  be  admitted;  whether 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  within  Its  boundaries;  and 
whether  they  shall  be  forced  to  depart  therefrom.  Mr.  Justice 
Field  writing  for  a  unanimous  covu-t  in  Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United 
States  (130  U  S  681,  611  (1889)).  held  that  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  ConrrcKs  had  the  effect  of  modifying  the  terms  of  a  prior  treaty 
and  a  prior  statute  so  as  to  exclude  aliens  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  entitled  to  entry  into  the  United  States  and  said: 

"To  preserve  its  Indcpf  ndence.  and  give  security  against  foreign 
aggression  and  encroachment,  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  nation, 
and  to  attain  the.se  ends  nearly  all  other  considerations  are  to  be 
subordinated  It  matters  not  in  what  form  such  aggressions  and 
encroachmeiit  come,  whether  from  the  foreign  nation  actlni;  In  its 
national  character  or  from  vivst  hordes  of  its  people  crowding  In 
upon  us  Tlic  Government,  possessing  the  powers  which  arc  to  be 
exercised  for  protection  and  security.  Is  clothed  with  authority  to 
determine  the  occasion  on  which  the  powers  shall  be  caUed  forth; 
and  lis  determination,  so  far  as  the  subjects  affected  are  concerned, 
are  necessarily  conclusive  upon  all  Ite  departments  and  officers.  If. 
therefore  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  Its  legisla- 
tive department,  considers  the  presence  of  foreigners  of  a  different 
race  In  this  country,  who  will  not  assimilate  with  us.  to  be  danger- 
ous to  Its  peace  and  securltv.  their  exclusion  Is  not  to  be  stayed  be- 
cause at  the  time  there  are  no  actual  hostilities  with  the  nation  of 
which  the  foreigners  are  foibjccts  The  existence  of  war  would 
render  the  necessity  of  the  proceeding  only  more  obvious  and  press- 
ing The  same  necessity.  In  a  less  pressing  degree,  rrray  arise  when 
war  does  not  exist,  and  the  same  authority  which  adjudj'es  the 
necessity  in  one  case  must  al.so  determine  It  in  the  other  In  both 
cases  Its  determination  Is  conclusive  upon  the  Judiciary." 

After  reviewing  some  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  or  expulsion  of  aliens,  Mr. 
Justice  Fields  further  stated  for  the  Court  that — 

"The  power  of  exclusion  of  foreigners  being  an  Incident  of  sov- 
ereignty belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
part  of  the  sovereign  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  the 
right  to  its  exercise  at  any  time  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Government,  the  interests  of  the  cotintry  require  it.  cannot  be 
granted  away  or  restrained  on  behalf  of  anyone.  The  powers  of 
Government  are  delegated  In  trust  to  the  United  Stales,  and  are 
incapable  of  transfer  to  any  other  parties.  They  cannot  be  aban- 
doned or  surrendered.     Nor  can  their  exercise  be  hampered,  when 
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needed    for    the  public    good,    by    any   considerations    or   prlvata 
interests     •     •     •.- 

While  this  case  of  Chae  Chan  Ping  dealt  with  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  to  exclude  aliens  wbo  had  once  been  in  the 
United  States  and  who  sought  to  return  urwler  permlU  issued  to 
them  when  they  left  on  a  temporary  visit  to  their  native  land,  the 
case  Is  Important  for  a  statement  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Congress  to  legislate  with  respect  to  aliens.  That  power  was 
exercised  in  Bugafetritz  v.  Adama  (228  U.  S.  686.  581  (1913))  to 
bring  about  the  deportation  of  an  alien  for  prostitution  under  a 
statute  of  the  United  States  which  so  changed  a  prior  statuta  as 
to  authorize  such  deportation.  Under  the  prior  statute  the  alien 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  defKjrtatlon  for  prostitution,  and 
It  was  claimed  that  the  attempt  to  deport  the  alien  under  the  sub- 
sequently enacted  statute  deprived  her  of  due  process  of  law.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  in  writing  the  opinion  for  a  unanimous  court, 
denied  the  claim  and  said: 

"The  attempt  to  reopen  the  constitutional  question  must  fall. 
It  is  thoroughly  established  that  Congress  has  power  to  order  the 
deportation  of  aliens  whose  presence  in  the  country  it  deems  hurt- 
ful. The  determination  by  facts  that  might  constitute  a  crime 
under  local  law  Is  not  a  conviction  of  crime,  nor  Is  the  deportation 
a  punishment;  It  is  simply  a  refusal  by  the  Government  to  harbor 
persons  whom  It  does  not  want.  Tlie  coincidence  of  the  local  penal 
law  with  the  policy  of  the  Congress  is  an  accident  {Fong  Yue  Ting 
v  United  States.  149  U  S.  C93;  Wong  Wing  v.  United  States.  163 
U  S.  228:  ZafcoTuitfc  v.  Wolf,  226  U.  8.  272;  T'tace  v.  Forbes.  228  U.  8. 
549).  The  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws  in  article  1.  section  9, 
has  no  application  (Johnannessen  v.  United  States.  225  U.  S.  227), 
and  with  regard  to  the  petitioner,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  construe  the 
Statute  as  having  any  retrospective  effect." 

Th;6  Bugajewltz  case  not  only  an.swers  any  possible  contention 
that  the  above-quoted  bill  directing  the  deportation  of  Bridges  Is  an 
ex  post  facto  law  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  but  It  recognizes 
once  again  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress  to  direct 
by  law  the  deportation  of  any  aliens  in  this  country  whose  presence 
therein  the  Congress  deems  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare.  The 
only  d:fference  between  the  Bugajewltz  case  and  the  Bridges  case  Is 
that  in  the  first-named  case  the  woman  was  deported  because  she 
was  a  prostitute  In  violation  of  a  general  statute  which  made 
prostitution  cause  for  deportation  when  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment the  fact  of  Bugajewltz  being  a  prostitute  was  not  a  cause  for 
her  deportation,  while  in  the  case  of  Bridges  the  statute  refers  to 
him  alone  a!id  directs  his  deportation  because  his  continued  presence 
In  this  country  Is  deemed  by  the  CongreM  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
United  States. 

The  bin  for  his  deportation  is  certainly  not  a  bill  of  attainder. 
!    See  Ex  parte  Garland  (4  Wall    333,  377   (1867)),  and  Cummings  v. 
MissovH  (4  Wall.  277.  323  (1867)  ). 

In  the  above-quoted  bill  to  deport  Brld(;es,  the  Congress  Is  not 
attempting  to  exercise  the  powers  and  office  of  a  judge.  In  fact, 
the  bill  does  not  require  the  Congress  to  exercise  any  judicial 
power  with  respect  to  either  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  B.-ldges  with 
'  respect  to  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  which  he  may  have  com- 
mitted. On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  Is  exercising  Its  sUlct  legis- 
lative function  in  declaring  that  the  continued  presence  of  this 
alien  In  our  midst  is  harmful,  and  In  directing  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  tho  United  States  forthwith  take  that  alien  Into  custody 
and  deport  him  to  the  cotmtry  from  whence  he  came  and  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen  or  subject.  In  so  doing  the  Congress  Is  but  exercising 
,  the  sovereign  legislative  authority  which  it  possesses  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  statute  to  not  only  direct 
and  control  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  whose  office 
the  Congress  created  and  whose  powers  are  subject  to  legislative 
determination,  but  to  determine  that  the  (rontlnued  presence  of  a 
particular  alien  in  this  country  Is  dangerous  to  Its  peace  and  se- 
curity As  recited  by  Mr  Jiistlce  Field  in  the  above-cited  Chae 
Chan  Ping  case,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  communication  of 
September  1869  to  our  Minister  to  France,  stated: 

•The  control  of  people  within  Its  limits,  and  the  right  to  expel 
from    ItP    territory    persons    who    are    dangerous    to    the    peace    of 
;    the  8tatt>.  are  too  clearly  within  the  essential  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty to  be  seriously  contested." 

That  the  Bridges  deportation  bill  wotUd  not  be  an  ex  post  facto 
law  If  the  bill  should  be  p>assed  Is  not  only  established  by  the  above- 
cited  Bugajewltz  case  but  It  Is  also  established  by  Mahler  v.  Eloy 
(264  U  S  42  (1934))  and  Johannesaen  v.  United  States  (225  U.  S. 
227  (1912)).  The  latter  case  was  one  tC'  cancel  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  fraudulently  and 
Illegally  obtained  before  the  enactment  of  the  statuta  authorizing 
such  cancelation  procedure.  It  was  there  claimed  that  the  statute 
fiuthorlzlng  cancelation  of  naturalization  certlflcatas  fraudulently 
and  Illegally  obtained  was  ex  post  facto  legislation  but  the  cotirt 
denied  the  claim  and  said  that: 

"It  is,  however,  settled  that  this  prohibition  Is  confined  to  laws 
re:^pectlng  criminal  punishment,  and  has  no  relation  to  retro- 
spective legislation  of  any  other  description  (Cooley,  Const.  Llm.. 
6th  ed.  319;  Calder  v.  Bull  (3  Dall.  386) ) ." 

No  one  of  the  States  in  the  Union  Is  attempting  to  interfere  with 
Bridges  and  hence  this  bill  is  not  within  the  prohibitions  of  *he 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  considered  In  Truax 
V  Raich  (239  U.  S.  33.  44)  and  Terrace  v.  Thompson  (263  U.  S. 
197  ( 1923 ) .  Nor  may  Bridges  claim  the  protection  of  the  fifth 
amendment  against  the  action  of  administrative  officers  and  agents 
of  the"  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  above-quoted  bill, 
should   it    become    law.     The   proposal   here    is   that   the    Congress 
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ghaU  exercise  Ita  conatltutlonal  legislative  authority  and  Jurisdic- 
tion to  declare  the  continual  presence  of  Bridges  In  this  country 
to  be  undeslrmble  and  to  direct  his  expulsion  and  deportation. 
rang  Yue  Ting  7  United  States  (149  U  8  696).  Wong  Wmg  v 
United  States  (163  U.  8  242)  In  fact,  the  Congress  may  provide 
by  statute  that  the  decisions  of  administrative  officers  m  the 
exclusion  and  expulsion  of  aliens  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  if 
Buch  decisions  be  made  In  accordance  with  such  statute  and  the 
procedure  therein  prescribed.  United  Stctes  v  Ju  Foy  (198  U  S 
253  (1905)).     Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated  for  the  court  In  this  case 

•■11  for  the  purpose  of  argfumcnt.  we  assume  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment applies  to  him.  and  that  to  deny  entrance  to  a  citizen  Is  to 
deprive  him  of  liberty,  we.  nevertheless,  are  of  opinion  that  with 
regard  to  him  due  process  of  law  does  not  require  Judicial  trial. 
•mat  18  the  result  of  cases  which  we  have  cited,  and  the  almost 
n-cessary  result  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  exclusion  laws 
That  the  dwrlsion  may  be  entrusted  to  an  executive  officer  and 
that  hts  drcislon  Is  due  process  of  law.  was  affirmed  and  explained 
In  Ni^himura  Ekiu  v.  United  States  (143  U.  S.  651.  660).  and  in 
Fong  Yni  Ting  v.  United  States  (149  U  S.  698.  715),  before  the 
authorities  to  which  we  have  already  referred." 

Tlie  Congress  has  exercised  from  time  to  time  the  constitutional 
leKlJallve  power  to  suspend  the  inunlgratlcn  laws  In  particular 
Instances  and  admit  named  aliens  to  the  United  States  It  would 
aeem  that  the  Congress  is  no  less  in  the  exerci.«e  of  constitutional 
legulative  power  if  and  when  it  should  provide  by  statute  ttat 
benefits  or  privileges  of  irimigTatlon  laws  or  treaties  shall  not  be 
■▼a  lab'e  to  any  particular  alien  whose  continued  presenc--  here  is 
deemed  hurtful  to  this  country  for  any  reason  whatever  and  that 
he  shaU  t>€  forthwith  deported  so  as  to  remove  such  harm  from  our 
midst 

Respectfully.  ^  „  »,^ 

O.  R  McGumE. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   SALAMANCA    (N.    Y.)     REPXjBLICAN-PRESS 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  tx)  ex- 
tend my  reniarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Salamanca  Republican -Press.  Salamanca,  N.  Y..  of  July  1, 
1940: 
I  Prom  the  Salamanca    (N.  T.)    Republican-Press  of  July   1.    1340] 

NEWSPAPER    COMMENT    ON    WILLKIK 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal  ( Indeijendent  Democratic): 
It  was  an  expression  of  the  Republican  rank  and  ftle  become  im- 
patient with  the  bumbling  of  the  profes.slonal  politicians.  Democ- 
racy was  functioning  at  Philadelphia.  Undeniably  Wlllkle's  nomi- 
nation places  before  the  country  the  Republican  Party's  strongest 
candidate  He  will  be  a  hard  cami>algner  The  country  cannot 
help  but  be  the  gainer  to  have  the  best  man  the  Republicans  have 
leading  their  fight. 

Atlanta  (Oa  )  Constitution  (Democratic)-  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  nominating  Wendell  Wllllcie  their  choice  for 
the  Presidency  undoubtedly  chose  the  best  man  they  have  available 
There  is  no  doubt  Willkie  will  give  any  Democratic  nominee  a  strong 
run  for  the  prize  and.  If  his  opponent  Is  any  other  than  Roosevelt. 
he  may.  under  certain  circumstances,  be  our  next  President.  If 
such  Is  decreed  by  fate,  we  could  have  had  a  much  worse  one. 

Baltimcre  Sun  (Independent  Democratic)  :  The  Republican  Party 
has  nominated  for  President  Its  ablest  man.  Not  only  Is  Wendell  L. 
Willkle  the  ablest  man  who  was  available  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
he  h<»d  directed  his  abilities  to  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
causes  His  victory  has  been  achieved  without  political  organization 
and  without  political  backing.  It  Is  a  victory  which  is  a  miracle  of 
Anterlcan  politics. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  (Independent  Republican)  :  Wendell 
Willkle  goes  before  the  people  as  a  popular  choice,  but  in  no  respect 
a  politicians  choice.  Running  on  a  platform  that  must  appeal  to 
levers  of  liljerty.  coming  out  of  a  convention  that  is  the  very  epitome 
of  democratic  process.  Candidate  Willkle  will  enjoy  at  the  start  a 
strong  advantage  over  his  opponent,  who  can  be  no  better  than  the 
•election  of  a  boss-ruled  party,  with  a  ready-oiade  program  Itiat 


went  far  toward  forcing  the  opportunity  for  a  WlUkle  to  spell  Ita 
doom. 

Kansas  City  Star  (Independent)  :  The  Republican  Party  has  cut 
loose  from  the  moorings  of  political  regularity  and  launched  out  on 
a  hug?  tidal  wave  of  popular  acclaim.  If  ever  the  people  of  America 
prayed.  ••God,  send  u-s  a  man.'  it  has  been  in  the  last  6  weeks,  and 
If  ever  such  a  prayer  was  answered.  It  has  come  in  the  nomination 
of  Wendell  Wlllkie  as  the  G.  O.  P.  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States 

Boston  Herald  (independent)  :  The  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  Wendell  Willkle  was  the  most  bossed  national  gathering 
in  the  history  of  the  party,  but  it  had  the  right  ixiss.  That  boss  was 
public  opinion.  It  is  hardly  nece;-8ary  to  say  that  the  convention 
selected  the  man  most  likely  to  win  and  tjest  qualified  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  United  Stat.es.  Under  Mr  Willkle  the  party 
will  enter  the  campaign  with  more  enthusiasm  and  with  more 
reason  for  it  than  at  any  time  since  1928. 

Omaha  (Nebr  )  World  Herald  (independent):  Even  while  we  are 
In  the  throes  of  todays  excitement  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
story  of  Wendell  Wiilkie  is  more  than  another  Cinderella  story. 
American  politics  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  closed 
racket,  to  be  practiced  only  by  those  who  specialize  in  It.  Yet  in 
this  convention  of  1940  the  Republican  leadership  was  forced  to 
accept  and  nominate  a  businessman,  a  private  citizen  without 
previous  political  experience 

Los  Angfles  Timos  (Republican):  Willkie's  spectacular  victory 
leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  man  now  considered  by  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  to  have  the  best  chance  to  win  in  November.  For 
this,  hi  wevcr.  the  party's  representatives  at  Philadelphia  are  not 
entltlec'  to  ali  the  credit,  or  even  to  most  of  It.  The  real  choosing 
of  Mr.  Wlllkle  as  the  Republican  standard  bearer  was  not  made  in 
the  convention  hall  but  In  the  living  rooms,  cross-roads  grocery 
stores,  street  corners,  and  other  Informal  meeting  places  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Republican  communities  throughout  America.  If  ever 
a  man  was  nominated  In  response  to  popular  demand,  against 
powerful  rival  coalitions  and  against  all  the  "dope"  of  political 
wiseacres,  it  Is  Wendell  Willkle. 

Minneapolis  Tribune  (Independent  Republican)  :  'Tt  may  be  that 
the  convention  merely  considered  Wlllkle  as  the  best  candidate, 
which  he  unquestionably  is,  but  that  Is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  has  captured  the  Imagination  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  still  leaves  the  fundamental  question  of  his  vote-getting 
powers  unanswered.  He  has  demonstrated  his  popularity  as  has  no 
other  Republican  candidate  in  generations.  For  the  Democrats  he 
is  a  man  to  be  greatly  feared  despite  their  far-flung  political  ma- 
chine. He  is  the  man  who  can  make  the  finest  contest — an  election 
Instead  of  an  auction." 

The  New  Orleans  (La  )  Tlmes-Pica3rune  (Independejit  Demo- 
cratic): •In  our  Judgment,  the  convention  made  the  best  choice 
available,  times  and  conditions  considered.  Mr.  WiUkie^s  independ- 
ence, his  freedom  from  embarrassing  political  alliances  or  entangle- 
ments become  elements  of  strength.  His  writings  and  utterances, 
by  their  candor,  common  sense,  and  good  spirit,  have  favorably  im- 
pressed millions  of  Americans.  The  same  fine  qualities  and  abilities 
that  won  the  nomination  should  carry  him  far  in  the  campaign. 
Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  nominated  for  'Vice  President  at  Mr. 
Winkle's  request,  according  to  Philadelphia  report,  should  prove  an 
exceUent  running  mate.' 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  (Indejaendent)  :  "Wendell  Wlllkle  Is  a 
fighter.  He  is  Independent,  courageous,  and  forthright.  His  views 
are  fresh,  frank,  vigorous,  and  inspiring.  The  politicians  m.ay  not 
like  a  man  like  that,  but  the  people  do.  He  Interests  and  attracts 
them.  That  is  why  he  was  able  to  rise  In  a  few  brief  months  to 
national  eminence.  That  is  why  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia  last  Thursday 
night.  His  nomination  should  prove  a  blessing  to  the  Republican 
Party.  H:s  personality  wiU  draw  new  support  and  win  new  enthu- 
siasm His  counsels,  being  untrammeled  and  unhacltneyed,  wiU 
refresh  and  Invigorate." 

The  Topeka  (Kans  )  Dally  Capital  (Republican):  The  rise  of 
Wendell  Wlllkie  to  a  commanding  position  Is  one  of  these  political 
phenomena  which  happens  only  in  a  free  democracy.  His  voice, 
raised  in  defense  of  his  own  business,  was  like  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  he  talked  his  way  directly 
Into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  are  tired  of  being  led  from  one 
futile  experiment  to  another.  It  will  take  more  than  fireside  chats 
to  divert  attention  from  Willkle.  who  set  the  prairies  on  lire  with 
his  logical  approach  to  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 

New  York  Sun  (Independent):  What  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed 
Impossible  has  become  a  fact:  what  seemed  only  an  ideal  has  become 
real.  The  Republican  National  Convention,  goltig  upward  on  the 
tide  of  public  opinion,  has  rejected  the  old  habits  and  fears  of  .small 
politics.  It  ha.s  ncminated  for  President  of  the  United  States  the 
man  best  fitted  to  these  perilous  times.  He  goes  into  the  campaign 
without  political  debts.  His  opinions  on  the  Issues  are  known  and 
he  win  not  recede  from  them  He  brings  to  this  great  battle  a 
clear  mind  a  temperament  devoid  of  hatreds  and  prejudices,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  his  country  and  its  needs.  It  matters  not  who 
Is  nominated  to  oppose  him.  The  New  Deal  has  no  such  man  to 
offer  as  this  one. 
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National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22,  1940 


PROM    ASSOCIA-nON    OP    CAUFORNIA    CLASSROOM 
TBACHBV3 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  SUte  of 
California  is  a  group  of  teachers  who  take  their  Jobs  seriously. 
They  believe  that  the  real  instructor  takes  an  interest  in  na- 
Uonal  and  world  afifairs.  This  group  of  teachers  has  banded 
themselves  together  under  the  name  of  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia Classroom  Teachers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  from 
them.    It  carries  much  food  for  thought. 

Association  of  Olitoenia  Classroom  Teachers. 

Los  AngeUs.  CaliJ..  June  6.  1940. 

Hon.  !*•»'  E.  Getek, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ,     ^. 

DiAR  Sir  Would  It  be  possible  to  make  provision  In  the  war  pre- 
paredness appropriations  bills  that  all  factory  extensions  and  equip- 
ment subsidized  by  Government  expenditures  shall  be.  In  peace- 
times- (1)  The  property  of  the  people;  (2)  run  to  capacity  producing 
goods  for  the  needs  of  the  masses;  and  (3)  said  products  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  selling  price. 

Preparedness?  Yes.  We  should  all  be  for  such  a  program.  If 
not  accompanied  by  exploitation  of  the  many  by  a  very  few. 

However  why  should  a  few  Industrialists  and  bankers  be  pro- 
vided. In  perpetuity,  with  huge  manufacturing  establishments,  well- 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  said  industrialists  and  bankers  should 
be  given  the  right  to  exploit  the  people  further  with  the  peoples 
own  money^ven  under  the  guise  of  a  war  preparedness  program? 

President  Roosevelt  has  publicly  stated  that  there  would  not  bo 
any  huge  war  profits  accruing  to  anyone  this  time.  Yet.  It  would 
seem  that  even  a  blind  man  could  see  the  huge  grab  taking  place, 
without  any  protect  that  we  know  of.  right  now.  These  people  are 
determined  to  get  their  profits  both  before  and  after  we  go  into  this 
war.  and  they  are  going  to  be  far  larger  profits  than  were  made 
in  the  previous  war  unless  we  do  something  about  It.  and  do  It 
quickly. 

For  Instance,  since  airplanes  seem  to  be  the  best  line  of  first 
defense  in  the  present  war  the  costs  these  manufacturers  are  exact- 
ing Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment pay  anywhere  from  $50,000  to  MOO.OOO  per  airplane  when  It 
stands  to  reason  thnt.  under  mass-production  methods,  they  cost 
but  a  fraction  of  these  huge  sums.  Either  the  Government  should 
draft  the  production  of  these  somewhere  near  cost  or  manufacture 
Its  own  airplanes  Then,  after  the  end  of  the  war — who  arc  to  get 
the  subsidlzt?d  factories?  How  many  more  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment at  the  will  of  the  masters  of  Oovemment-sub':ldlzcd  factories? 

It  looks  to  us  as  though  the  middle  Is  to  be  squeezed  from  both 
ends.  Sure!y  something  should  be  dene  and  can  be  done  to  prevent 
a  large  part  of  this  grab  if  our  representatives  in  Congress  do  the 
right  thine.  We  are  writing  you  regarding  this  point  of  vle-R-, 
hoping  that  something  will  be  done  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
the  masses  at  this  time.  We  think  no  one  can  deny  the  serious 
Inaport  of  the  Foclal  and  economic  aspects  of  these  questions. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Louise  F   Kellogg  . 
Ftrst  Vice  President. 


Under  Protection  of  the  New  Deal,  Are  Detroit 
C.  I.  O.  Union  Racketeers  To  Sabotage  Our 
National  Defense? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  you  may  recall  that 
nywthiK;  ago  I  put  into  the  Record  official  documents  showing 


that  the  C.  I.  O.  in  Detroit,  for  more  tlian  40  dajrs,  held  up 
delivery  of  materials  needed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  its 
program  for  national  defense. 

The  New  Deal  administration  took  no  steps  whatever,  either 
to  end  that  trouble  or  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Yet  it  is 
asking,  and  Congress  Is  appropriating,  billions  of  dollars  for 
national  defense,  while  the  administration,  knowingly  and 
deliberately,  promotes  a  labor  policy  which  not  only  increases 
the  cost  of  national  defense  but  actually  sabotages  that 
program. 

Just  why  the  present  administration,  some  of  whose  promi- 
nent officials,  like  Attorney  General  Jadtson,  have  held  mem- 
bership in  organizations  which  they  now  admit  are  controlled 
by  subversive  elements,  should  lend  Itii  aid  to  these  groups 
which  make  efficient,  economical  preparedness  utterly  im- 
possible, Is  something  that  the  average  patriotic  citizen  can- 
not understand. 

If  we  remember,  however,  that  long  ago  a  former  Cabinet 
official  stated  that  the  new  dealers  were  more  interested  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  a  successful  revolution,  for  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  the;  whole 
plan  becomes  clear. 

This  administration  for  months  has  been  engaged  in  a 
course  of  conduct  which  actually  prevents  speedy,  adequate 
preparation  for  national  defense. 

Let  me  here  quote  from  a  news  article  taken  from  Social 
Justice  of  the  issue  of  July  1,  1940,  a  letter  from  a  Detroit 
lumber  company  to  the  editor  of  that  publication.  That  letter 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  EorroR: 

This  letter  is  written  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts  of  a  situa- 
tion Involving  this  company  In  which  we  feel  the  essentials  of  social 
Justice  have  been  sadly  lacking.  We  are  presenting  this  case  to  you 
In  an  effort  to  get  before  the  public,  through  your  publication,  a 
startling  example  of  intolerance  and  Injustice,  posing  behind  the 
honest  desires  of  capable  American  workmen. 

On  Saturday.  June  8.  at  6  a  m  .  our  main  plant  was  picketed 
by  a  group  about  250  strong,  identifying  themselves  as  members 
of  various  locals  of  the  U.  A  W.-C.  I.  O.  Many  wore  badges  indi- 
cating they  are  employed  at  Dodge  Bros.,  Plymouth.  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co..  and  other  similar  concerns.  In  the  group  were  fewer  than 
25  of  our  own  720  employees.  The  rest  of  our  men  were  on  hand, 
ready  for  work,  and  did  work.  By  noon  the  line  of  picketers  had 
dwindled  to  about  12.  The  same  proci-dure  was  repeated  Monday 
morning,  with  considerably  fewer  pickets  on  hand.  Throughout 
the  last  week  a  thin  trickle  of  picketini;  has  been  kept  up  Mean- 
while, efforts  have  been  made  to  organize  our  men  further— with 
no  success.     Production  Is  normal. 

Every  possible  effort  has  been  mrde  to  avoid  any  clash  of  forces. 
Everything  has  been  conducted  peaceably  with  the  exception  of 
inflammatory  literature  distributed  by  C.  I.  O.  organizers. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  not  a  strike — since  our  em- 
plo>ec.=  are  not  leaving  their  work  and  are  in  no  way  dissatisfied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  original  strikers  have  a-sked  for 
reinstatement  on  the  grounds  they  were  Intimidated  Into  signing 
memberthip  cards  in  the  newly  organized  United  Construction 
Workers  Union. 

Tills  wildcat  picketing  is  the  result  of  nearly  6  months  of  organi- 
zational effort  on  the  part  of  the  C.  I.  O  .  In  which  they  failed  to 
get  more  than  20  members  from  our  employees.  They  failed  for  a 
very  simple  reason,  but  one  which  Is  not  given  much  attention 
thrse  days — our  employees  are  satihfled  and  happy  in  their  Jobs. 
They  are  earning  an  average  annual  income  of  nearly  $1,800  a  year, 
working  12  months  of  the  year,  and  a-e  In  no  mood  to  Join  their 
neighbors  In  pursuit  of  engagingly  high  hourly  wages  coupled  with 
Ics-s'than  5  months'  work  a  year. 

At  the  time  picketing  started,  there  were  three  or  four  men  ac- 
tively and  vocally  Interested  In  provok..ng  dissatisfaction  here  On 
the  word  of  these  men,  certain  outside  agencies,  working  with  the 
unions,  have  provoked  what  most  ria.scnable  men  would  consider  a 
farcical  strike.  Unfortunately,  we  are  the  goats.  We  know  from 
boasts  of  union  organizers  that  this  conrpany  Is  being  made  a  guinea 
pig  for  the  building  Industry  of  Detroit.  We  are  a  target  simply 
because  we  are  prominent — not  because-  any  union  or  any  workman 
has  a  legitimate  complaint  against  the  company. 

This  Is  amply  proved,  we  believe,  by  the  fact  that  the  C.  I  O. 
has  made  but  two  demands  of  us:  A  sirlctly  closed  shop;  the  firing 
of  certain  persons  whom  they  feel  are  unfriendly  to  their  cause. 
These  are  the  only  demands  ever  presented  by  the  union.  They 
continue,  however,  to  delude  the  mtn  by  informing  them  that 
they  are  working  for  "higher  wages,  ihorter  hours,  better  condi- 
tions." It  Is  too  obviously  true  that  they  are  Interested  In  nothing 
more  than  furthering  their  own  selfish  interest  at  the  expense 
of  this  company  and  Its  crew  of  capable  employees. 
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We  would  like  very  much  an  early  opportunity  to  dlsc\i«s  this 
matter  with  you.  present  ngure».  and  go  Into  all  the  ramifications. 
May  we  arrange  an  appointment? 

Thank*  very  much  for  your  attention  to  ovnr  problems. 

Smcercly,  ,  _ 

CtTKancm  Lcmbeb  Co  . 
P.  J.  Cuaaiza.  President. 

Drniorr.  Mich. 

What  these  racketeering  so-called  unionLsts — and  certainly 
no  true  union-labor  man  is  engaged  in  any  such  activity— 
attempted  to  do  to  this  lumber  company,  they  try  on  other 
employers.  Their  object  very  plainly  is  the  creation  of  dis- 
cord, dissatisfaction,  industrial  strife,  the  collection  of  dues, 
and  the  establishment  of  themselves  In  positions  of  political 
power.    They  are  racketeers,  pure  and  simple,  and  should  be 

dealt  with  as  such.  x.      w  j 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  Wayne  County  has  finished 
With  its  present  prosecution  of  city  and  county  officials,  its 
law-enforcing  oflBcers  or  the  Department  of  Justice  will  make 
an  investigation  of  what  has  been  happening  in  Michigan 
and  see  that  for  once,  the  civil  rights  of  the  men  who  want 
to  work,  as  distlngtilshed  from  the  so-called  civil  rights  of 
the  men  who  are  prcvenUng  our  citizens  from  working,  will 
receive  some  protection. 

The  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  long  persecuted 
employers,  thrown  a  mantle  of  charity  and  of  official  pro- 
tection around  union  and  Communist  organizers.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  public  learns  the  close  connection  between  the 
present  national  New  E)eal  administration  and  those  racket- 
eers and  Communists  who  pretend  to  he  acting  for  imion 
labor. 

Speech  Nominating  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
for  President  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1940 


SPEECH    OP    HON     ROY    O.     WOODRUFF.    OF    MICHIGAN,     AT 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  THURSDAY.  JUNK  27.   1940 


Mr.  WCX>DRUFP  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
(Treat  privilege  to  present  the  name  of  Senator  Abthtjr  H. 
Vandenberg  as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  recent  Republican  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Vandekbehc  received  the  well-earned  tribute  of  votes 
in  that  convention  at  one  time  or  another  from  almost  every 
SUte  in  the  Union— Indicating  the  whole  Nation's  apprecia- 
tion of  his  statesmanship  and  public  service.  He  was  not 
nominated  for  President.  But  we  of  Michigan — who  unitedly 
supported  him  at  Philadelphia  from  start  to  finish — have  the 
completely  satlsfjrlng  consolation  that  he  can  now  remain  in 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  tower  of  strength  not  only  in 
the  Republican  Party  but  also  to  the  American  necessity  for 
sound  and  seasoned  leadership  in  this  critical  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  printing  below  the  nominating  speech  referred  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  there  has 
been  too  much  talk  here  in  Philadelphia  this  week  al>jut  stopping 
this  candidate  or  that  candidate.  |  Applause.  1  We  seem  to  lose 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  the  candidate  we  really  have  got  to  stop  next 
November  lives  in  Washington  [applause]  and  my  man  can  do  that 
Job.     (Applause.) 

Let  me  warn  you  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  if 
In  the  next  Novemtjer  election  you  vote  for  the  third  term,  it  may 
be  your  last  opportunity  to  vote. 

In  view  of  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion:  in  view  of  the  tragic 
conditions  facing  this  country  and  the  world.  I  ask  that  following 
my  remarks  there  be  no  demonstration. 

The  spirit  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  country,  looltlng  with 
hope  to  this  great  convention,  was.  I  think.  t>-pifled  by  the  man  I 
^h>ii  name,  when  he  said  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  for  this  session, 


•If  I  were  a  part  of  that  great  convention.  I  should  feel  like  entering 
the  hall  upon  my  knees."      [Applause] 

I  wish  to  reiterate  what  has  frequently  been  said  during  this  con- 
vention. The  nominee  of  this  convention,  whoever  he  may  be.  must 
become  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  owe  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  Republic— yesterday,  today,  to- 
morrow. 

We  owe  It  to  the  free  institutions  which  sprang  from  the  courage 
of  1T76  and  from  the  hearts  of  oxir  forbears  who  stood  here  in 
Philadelphia  where  we  now  stand. 

We  owe  It  to  the  wisdom  of  1787.  which  here  produced  the  greatest 
document  ever  struck  from  the  hand  of  man  at  a  single  instance — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

We  owe  It  to  the  preservation  of  this  inheritance  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  ai;alnst  all  subversion,  at  home  or 
abroad;  and  against  4  more  years  of  state  socialism,  of  Roo.sevelt 
depres,slon.  and  of  an  American  dictatorship  which  would  break 
the  most  sacred  traditions  of  democracy  in  order  to  perpetuate  its 

power ! 

We  owe  it  to  our  great  dead,  our  Uving,  and  our  unborn! 
The  Liberty  Bell  muit  ring  again! 

The  nominee  of  this  convention  must  become  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States 

He  must  be  able  not  only  to  win  in  November;  he  must  also  be 
able  to  organize  an  administration  in  January — for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  United  States — which  can  save  America  from  the  precipice 
of  war  abroad  and  from  the  precipice  of  disaster  and  disintegration 
at  home  He  must  have  the  broadest  experience  available.  He 
must  have  the  surest  record  He  must  have  been  tested  under  fire. 
He  must  have  national  confidence  He  must  know  Washington  and 
America  and  the  world!  He  must  be  from  the  people  and  for  the 
people  He  mu.st  be  young  in  v;gor.  yet  seasoned  and  matured  in 
living  contact  with  all  the  vital  problems  which  he  must  master  as 
the  receiver  of  the  greatest  bankruptcy  in  history.  He  must  be 
pro-America  and   all- American! 

Whfvii  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  die,  when  the  excitements 
and  the  incitements  of  this  great  parliament  are  a  memory,  there 
must  remain,  an  intellectual  conviction  that  the  nominee  of  this 
convention  deserves  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  spirit,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  common  responsibility. 
I  ask  you.  my  fellow  delegates,  to  give  me  your  brief  attention  while, 
under  instructions  from  the  Republicans  of  Michigan,  and  without 
Intended  reflection  upon  any  other  candidate.  I  tell  you  why  count- 
less Americans  from  coast  to  coast  believe  that  this  dlstlngtilshed 
gentleman — his  party's  leading  and  often  lonesome  congressional 
champion  throughout  the  darker  days  when  the  New  Deal  rode 
high — should  win  jour  votes. 

If  he  does,  the  nominee  of  this  convention  will  become  the  next 
President  of  the  United  SUtes 

Every  Issue  which  we  shall  take  to  the  country  is  personified  and 
dramatized  in  his  record.  Indeed  his  record  is  substantially  his 
partys  platform.  The  country,  In  this  campaign,  will  look  at  the 
man  rather  than  the  platform.  The  man  will  be  the  platform. 
Therefore,  we  vastly  simplify  our  approach  to  the  popular  conscience 
If.  In  the  person  of  our  nominee,  we  can  point  to  deeds  rather  than 
mere  words  as  the  national  reliance. 

Suppose  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  in  respect 
to  foreign  contacts.  Here  is  a  nominee  who  has  served  12  long 
years  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  who  knows 
this  desperate  problem  intimately  In  all  of  its  developing  Jeopardies: 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  defending  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  with  lU  Injunction  against  alien  entanglements  and 
alliances:  who  believes  that  America  must  keep  out  of  this  war  and 
out  of  any  policies  tending  to  pull  us  In — unless  the  war  comes  to  our 
homeland  or  Its  essential  outposts;  who  Ukes  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
literally  and  insists  that  this  western  world  shall  survive  as  the 
impregnable  citadel  of  republican  institutions;  who  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  "Isolationist"  In  the  sense  that  we  can  be  Immune 
to  great  events  In  this  foreshortened  world,  but  who  long  since 
became  an  unchangeable  "Insulatlonist"  In  the  sense  that  we  must 
think,  speak,  dream,  hope,  and  plan  for  "America  first  and  America 
last"  in  dealing  with  the  forces  of  disintegration  and  destruction 
which  plague  the  victims  of  power  politics  in  other  lands. 

Suppose  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  In  respect  to 
the  national  defense.  Here  Is  a  nominee  who  has  lived  through  the 
congressional  failures  upon  this  score  for  the  past  7  years  and  knows 
at  first  hand  the  national  need;  who  has  preached  preparedness 
for  decades — not  for  war.  but  against  war  If  it  ever  comes  to  our 
shores:  who  has  supported  every  dollar  sought  for  national  defense 
in  this  emergency,  but  who  has  relentlessly  demanded  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  we  shall  Implement  these  appropriations  with  expert 
civilian  administrators — armed  with  power  to  act— so  that  we  may 
hereafter  avoid  the  wastes  and  disappointments  which  have  cursed 
Tis  through  the  Impotence  of  the  gigantic  political  bureaucracy  of 
these   recent,   sterile   years. 

Suppose  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  in  respect  to 
the  dynastic  danger  of  a  third-term  Presidency  In  violation  of  every 
republican  tradition  upon  which  our  free  democracy  rests.  Here 
is  a  nominee  who  not  only  battles  every  Inch  of  the  way  against 
the  tragic  notion  that  America  has  at  last  become  a  one-man  coun- 
try, but  also  who  throws  this  whole  burning  question  of  the  Presi- 
dential tenure  Into  bold  relief  by  asserting  that  America's  1D40 
need  Is  a  Republican  Chief  Executive  prepledged  to  one  term  so 
that  he  and  his  party  and  their  Jefferscnlan  allies  may  t>e  wholly 
free  of  any  Incentive  save  the  one  great,  transcendent  purp<^se  to 
produce  an  all-Amerlcan  administration  that  will  save  the  Repub- 
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H-      No  other  man  can  make  this  third-term  Issue  quite  so  crystal 

Suppo'^e  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  In  respect  to 
American  business  and  Its  release  from  the  tjTanny  which  has 
throttled  progress  and  prasperlty  during  the.'*  7  60Ciall.-,tic  years 
Here  Is  a  nominee  who  has  fouiht  the  battles  of  free  enterprise 
every  Inch  of  the  way  In  the  highest  legislative  forum  in  the  land. 
He  has  faithfully  served  the  rule  that  private  initiative  and  private 
enterprise  must  be  our  economic  rehance  in  the  American  way. 
He  ha«i  been  a  torcli  of  hcpi"  In  a  night  of  gloom.  Ho  knows  the 
emplover  s  problem  because,  for  a  quarter  century,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful employer.  Yi  t  he  knows  the  workers  problem  because  he 
hns  tolled  In  the  ranks  He  knows  the  labor  problem  because  he 
dealt  happily  with  unions  for  a  quarter  centun'— without  a  mo- 
menf«  friction  or  a  moment's  strike.  He  knows  what  it  Is  to  meet 
a  nav  roll  becau.^e  he  has  met  pay  roUs.  Yet  he  knows  the  burdens 
and  "the  heartbreak.s  of  the  humble  and  the  poor  because  he  came 
frcm    them    In    the    desperately    hard    bcginnir.gs    of    his    self-made 

Suppose  the  voter  y,-ants  to  know  where  we  stand  in  resjject  to 
economy  in  government  and  the  need  to  save  the  American  tax- 
paver  frcm  every  needless  drain  upon  his  hard-pressed  purse  Here 
iT'a  nominee  who  has  t>e(  n  the  greatest,  single  economist  In  Con- 
trress  A  distinguished  Democrat  has  credited  his  personal  cflorts 
with  saving  the  countrv  $;-)00  000,000  In  the  last  7  years.  The 
Florida  Canal,  the  Quoddv  nightmare,  the  Tomblgbee  extravaganza- 
all  these  and  many  others,  are  victories  In  his  constar.t  Oght  against 
Oovemmer.t  waste.  It  is  for  his  spectacular  success  in  guarding  the 
Public  Treasury  apainst  its  more  wanton  raiders  that  a  great  mi?t- 
ropnUtan  newspajH-r  has  called  him  "the  most  useful  Member 
of   the  United   States  Senate."     He  personifies,   as  can   no  other 

UvtnK  American,  the  need  for  courage  and  conservation  in  saving 
the  public  credit  from  disaster,  and  his  key  place  upon  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  many  years  is  the  capsheaf  to  these  indis- 
pensable credentials 

Suppose  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  in  social 
vision  Here  Is  a  nominee  who  has  drawn  the  sharp  line  between 
social-mindedness  and  socialism  in  a  long  legislative  record  v.h.ch 
Is  R-s  notable  for  its  practical  and  constructive  liberalism  as  for  Us 
fldelltv  to  the  great  fundaments  of  economic  law  Social  vision^ 
He  wrote  the  Amendment  to  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  under  which 
Federal  bank  deposit  insurance  was  inaugurated  in  January  iyJ4. 
The  Chairman  of  the  F  D  I  C.  calls  him  "the  father  of  bank- 
deposit  uvmrunce  "  Social  vision?  He  led  the  battle  which  re- 
cently stripped  the  Sonal  Security  Act  of  its  utterly  indefensible 
reserve  provisions  which  robbed  its  beneficiaries  of  many  of  their 
rlKhts  As  a  result,  he  saved  thousands  of  employers  and  millions 
of  workers  a  50-percent  Increase  In  their  pay-roll  taxes  la-st  Janu- 
arv  Social  vision^  He  sponsored  the  Senates  ''^^"','^^1  tr.f^ntfon 
sharing  as  a  means  for  the  larger  and  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  frult.s  of  labor  among  those  who  toll.  ,„,^^t  tn 

Suppose  the  voter  wants  to  know  where  we  stand  In  respect  to 
tariff  protection  and  the  larger  development  of  American  markets^ 
Here  Is  a  nominee  who  has  been  a  faithful  "protectionist  all  his 
life  and  who  proves,  by  his  record,  that  he  w^ant.-;  a  scientific 
tariff  constanti;  and  faithfully  to  measure  the  difference  Iri  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  He  demands  the  American  mar- 
ket for  American  labor.  He  demands  the  preservation  o^  Af^erl- 
"n  wages  and  li%1ng  standards.  He  demands  that  reciprocity 
^all  be%  two-way  street.  He  demands  that  X»^"^,;^^,:^^"  .^ 
protected  against  all  competitive  imports  ^°^^^'J^^J\°-f^^f, 
svstem  shall  bring  agriculture  to  parity  In  Its  share  of  the  na- 
tl'onS^  income  He  demands  that  we  shall  feallsticay  face  the 
economic  competitions  of  the  world  and  that  ^^^^f  ^H^meneln 
armed  with  every  necessary  economic  weapon  to  defend  American 
bigness  and  lab^r  and  agriculture  In  the  ^Im  P^';^-':^^^^"""^^^ 
readlustment^  that  will  threaten  every  American  ^^a^f"^  w^ 
hold  dear  With  our  banner  In  his  hands,  we  shall  "^^^  ""  P[^^"^- 
fs^T  or  explanations.     America's  economic  aspirations  are  written 

^""jlaJrZi  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  here  Is  the  seasoned 
champion  of  everv  purpose  to  which  the  Republican  Party  dedl- 
^^TKf  Here  "is  the  tried  and  trusted  veteran  of  all  the  recent 
wars  that  haVe  ^n  fought  in  our  behalf.  Here  is  the  first  favor- 
Tl^n  every^Bt  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation's  thought  in  Wash- 
^n  He?e  is  the  appeal  not  only  to  our  own  partisans  but  also 
to  these  millions  of  Jcffersonlan  Democrats  whose  voles  we  '^ant 
and  nidl>c>cause  they  have  frankly  asked  for  him  Here  is  a  hard 
anS  ^ular  campaigner,  as  he  proved  by  his  193^,  7''' Jnom  ^ea 
otherwise  was  a  welter  of  defeats.  Here  Is  a  «^°»*^„  ^^^^^l.^f.^^ 
universities  have  decorated  with  their  degrees  "^^^ejs  an  historian 
who  has  contributed  richly  to  the  libraries  of  our  tradition.  Here 
Ts  a  leader  who6e  presidential  stature  has  been  universally  recog- 
nlzed  for  vears  H^re  are  character  and  capacity.  Here  are  v^isdom 
and  experience  linked  with  vigor  and  vitality.  Here  Is  the  very 
^fsonrcat.on  of  American  o^pportunlty  in  a  ^^li-n^^-.-^^.*^^^;^ 
which  has  taken  him  from  the  lowliest  places  to  the  highest  seats 
of  power     Here  Is  our  hope  for  November  and  the  country  s  hope 

for  1941 

He  has  not  sought  this  recognition.    But  he  Is  ready  to  lead  our 

'°H7ha.sT;v?r  failed  his  party  or  his  Natlon-and  he  will  not  fall 

^^'bv  insuuctlon  from  the  united  Republlcanlsin  of  Michigan,  and 
With  the  pravers  of  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  from  coast 
to  «ast  I  ?nvlte  vou  to  the  vanguard  which  shall  lead  to  victory. 
I^rri'lnate  UnUed  States  Senator  Arthur  Hendkick  Vandenbeko 
lor  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  American  Man  of  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OK  FLOKIPA 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CONEiTITUENT 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  one  of  my  constituents: 

My  Dear  Mr  Congressman  Hendricks:  The  so-called  propaganda 
for  the  "forgotten  man'  is  a  vanishing  myth.  In  his  stead  we  have 
the  American  man  of  today,  who  has  mainuilncd  as  such  since  the 

He  lives  In  every  village,  town,  and  city  of  our  land,  though  he 
may  be  somewhat  handicapped  In  the  great  metropolis,  where  he  Is 
crowded,  pushed,  shunted,  and  regimented.  Bcmetimes  to  t.'ie  loss  ot 
real  indlvldualitv  and.  to  a  great  extent,  vision.  ^    '     ,     . 

So  wc  will  consider  the  man  In  the  open  country,  for  he  Is  legion, 
from  the   Atlantic   to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  Ijorder   w 

Kle  is  an  individualist,  pays  his  taxes  gladly,  votes  his  convlctiotvs 
in  local  affairs  as  well  as  national,  has  a  fnmlly,  owns  his  home  or  Is 
paying  for  one.  is  in  business  or  has  a  profession,  perhaps  a  tiller  cf 
the  soil— at  least,  his  vocation  was  his  own  choice. 

He  belongs  to  Rotary.  Klwanis.  Lions.  Clvitans,  Elks.  MaFons,  or 
Legion— all  have  the  American  flag  as  their  emblem— is  a  member  cl 
tne  city  council,  school  board,  or  is  a  bank  director;  belongs  to  some 
church  or  attends  one  on  Sunday:  plays  golf,  hunts,  and  goes  fish- 
ing with  his  kids.  To  a  large  extent,  takes  a  vacation  once  a  year 
where  he  contacts  other  men  for  their  viewpoints  on  life.  This,  my 
dear  Congressman.  Is  the  real  "man  in  the  street,  "  who  nationally 
has  not  been  called  upon  since  1918  to  1922. 

In  1918  perhaps  he  was  a  Boy  Scout  or  a  good  soldier  at  the 
front  or  a  manufacturer  who  gladly,  as  I  did.  turned  his  factory 
from  a  luxury  producer  to  one  of  war  necessities.  He  bought 
Liberty  bcnds'and  will  again;  did  without  sugar  and  luxuries.  He 
Is  millions  and  wants  this  next  "Job, "  now  on  our  hands,  done 
right 

To  a  very  large  extent,  this  man  has  not  been  collectively  ap- 
proached or  advised  with  as  yet,  for  he  does  not.  as  a  general 
thing  write  his  Conpre'sman  and  seldom  If  ever  visits  Washing- 
ton except  for  slKhtseclnt;  for  a  day  when  he  shows  his  family 
the  Capitol  and  White  House. 

This  is  the  man  our  Government  must  now  call  upon  for  advice, 
service  and  action.  This  is  the  man  who  will  save  this  country 
from  the  European  "hurricane"  that  Is  approaching,  for  he  Is 
willing  to  obey  the  orders  of  leaders  who  he  knows  should  be 
capable  of  setting  up  and  finishing  the  Job  of  national  defense  as 
a  whole. 

"Fifth  columnists."  malicious  aliens  mean  nothing  to  him,  Mr. 
Congressman,  for  he  is  millions  against  a  few  thou.sand.  and  the 
prepared  millions  are  unconquerable  when  they  finally  swing  into 
action. 

This  is  the  composite  picture  of  the  so-called  man  In  the  street. 
I  know  him,  am  one  of  them.    He  will  respond  100  percent 

Franklin  M.  Sawyer. 


Yes— The  Veterans  Called  the  Turn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'with  the  cruel  flames  of 
war  sweeping  over  much  of  the  world  the  United  States  Is 
faced  with  a  serious  and  critical  problem  of  national  defense. 

Leaders  of  American  industry  and  labor  have  been  called 
to  give  aid  in  the  rapid  development  of  a  program  which  wiU 
afford  our  land  all  of  the  necessary  equipment  to  make  us 
safe  from  any  attack. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  insist  that  in  this  program 
to  make  our  country  strong  we  should  have  a  ready  ear  for 
the  advice  and  aid  of  the  men  who  in  time  of  other  great 
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emerpencles  were  ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  the  armed 

forces  of  our  Nation. 

A  httle  mere  than  20  years  ago  over  4.000.000  of  the  finest    ' 
men  in  the  United  States  wiUinKly  accepted  the  highest  duty 
of  citizenship  wh-n  they  served  in  the  World  War.    They  trod 
the  mud  and  hell  of  the  western  front  and  saved  the  democ- 
racies from  a  crushing  defeat. 

These  men  were  not  professional  soldiers;  they  were  a  good 
cross  section  of  our  citizens.     They  fought  because  they  felt 
as  liave  all  Am--ricans  since  the  days  of  Lexington  and  Con-   j 
cord,  that  our  Nation's  honor  was  at  stake. 

After  the  war  they  returned  heme  and  found  their  way 
into  the  great  ex-service  organizations.  Tlie  Veterans  cf 
Foreign  Wars,  founded  by  the  men  who  served  overseas  in  the 
Spani-sh-American  War.  became  almost  overnight  a  large  and 
pew,  rful  organization.  Hundreds  of  thousands  cf  the  men  j 
who  fought  on  the  western  front  and  in  Siberia  affiliated  with  I 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  More  than  a  million  more 
World  War  veterans  Joined  the  American  Legion.  This  World 
War  veteran  organization  has  been  a  bulwark  for  America 
ever  since  the  day  cf  its  founding.  The  war-disabled  in  many 
instances  became  members  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
cf  the  World  War. 

You  may  ask  why  have  you  mentioned  these  organizations 
just  at  this  moment?  I  mention  them  because  they  for  more 
than  20  years  have  been  begging  the  people  and  the  Congress 
to  do  the  very  thing  that  we  are  now  rushing  to  accomplish. 
They  knew  that  to  be  great,  a  nation  must  be  fortified  with  a 
well-rounded  and  complete  national  defense.  They  have 
cnisadf d  year  after  year  to  tell  every  one  of  us  that  the  time 
miphi  come  when  the  armed  forces  would  again  have  to  pro- 
tect our  democratic  institutions. 

During  all  of  these  years  the  veteran  groups  have  not  only 
wanted  armament.  They  have  puarded  Jealously  the  princi- 
ples of  Americanism  for  which  they  fought.  They  have 
repeatedly  supported  legislative  committees  when  those  com- 
mittees were  fighting  to  expo-e  the  work  cf  the  'fifth  column" 
in  thia  Nation.  Sneers  from  the  fault  fenders  who  said,  "it 
can  t  hnppcn  here,"  meant  nothing  to  the  ex-servlcc  men. 
Tliey  hammered  heme  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  subver.slon 
were  burrowing  into  our  national  life  In  an  organized  attempt 
to  overthrovk'   the  Republic. 

I  am  firm  in  the  fet-ling  that  the  leaders  of  our  country 
cculd  well  call  into  Washington  the  heads  of  the  great  veU'ran 
organizations  and  counsel  with  them.  Utilize  the  thousands 
of  posts  of  these  groups  to  properly  acquaint  the  people  of 
the  Nation  with  all  of  needs  in  this  national-defense  move- 
ment. Let  the  Department  of  Justice  have  access  to  their 
flies  on  the  un-American  hoodlums  of  the  "fifth  column." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  and  women  of  their  auxiliaries  are 
plecfeed  to  strve.  they  are  ready  to  work;  let  us  now  be  frank 
enough  to  accept  their  help. 


W.  P.  A.  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ju^y  2.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  P.  C    HARRINGTON,  COMMISSIONED 
OF  THE  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addresi  by 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington.  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  net- 
work, speaking  from  station  WOL,  Washington.  D.  C.  Sunday, 
June  30.  1940: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  radio  audience  upon  this 
toclc  because  I  feel  that  the  possibilities!  for  utilizing  the  W  P  A. 
In  the  preparedness  prcioam  are  not  well  undcrsicod  at  this  time 
when  the  Nations  energies  are  being  concentrated  on  national 
defease      It  wlU  therefore  be  my  endeavor  in  the  tune  which  Is 


available  to  me  to  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  resources  of 
this  large  crganlzatlcn  can  be  utilized  to  help  tis  prepare  this  Nation 
for  the  eventualities  which  may  he  ahead  cf  us 

In  the  fir<5t  place  I  would  like  to  exp'.ain  what  we  are  legally 
authorized  to  do.  The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  which 
provides  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  tomorrow  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  last  Wednesday.  Congress  inserted  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  In  this  legislation  which  were  designed  to  give 
W  P  A  authority  to  utilize  its  resources  in  the  defense  program.  I 
«:h£>ll  refer  to  some  of  these  specific  previsions  later  in  my  address, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  we  csn  execute  almost  any 
ty-,e  of  work  that  n  Included  in  the  preparedness  program  except  the 
actual  manufacture  of  war  materials;  that  Is.  warships,  airplanes, 
gun.s.  tanks,  ammunition,  and  the  l.ke. 

Secondly  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  means  which  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  perform  this  work.  There  are  today  assigned  to  the 
VV  P.  A  program  approximatey  one  and  three-quarter  million  men 
and  women  This  army  is  controlled  through  a  simple,  flexible,  cr- 
panl/'atlcn  which  reaches  into  each  of  the  48  States  and  3.000  counties 
of  the  continental  United  SUtes  and  into  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
A  Job  for  which  plans  are  available  can  be  started  in  almost  any 
locality  within  a  few  days.  This  cr^anlzation  was  able  to  mobilize 
250  000  workers  to  meet  the  emergency  which  was  created  by  the 
Ohn  Valley  flo<id  of  1937;  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous 
New  England  hurricane  in  1938.  100000  workers  were  cni^aged  in 
the  preliminary  ^teps  of  averting  damage  to  life,  health,  and  prop- 
erty and  enabling  th'  communities  to  resume  their  normal  way  of 
life.  I  feel  no  uncertainty  that  an  crganlzatlcn  which  was  able  to 
function  in  these  emergencies  can  be  mobilized  to  as8;8t  effectively 
in  the  preparedness  program 

On  Tuesday.  Wcdnesdav.  and  Thursday  of  last  week.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  approval  of  our  legislation  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  which  was  attended  by  all  of 
our  State  administrators  and  by  members  of  cur  Washington  staff 
The  principal  and  most  important  topic  of  dl'^cussion  at  that 
meeting  was  national  defense,  and  plans  for  the  utilization  of 
the  W  P  A  in  connection  with  national  defense  were  explained. 
dl5cussed    and  agreed  upon      The  W    P    A    is  ready  to  move 

I  w'.sh  to  say  a  word  at  this  point  concerning  what  the  W  P  A. 
has  done  in  the  past  In  work  which  Is  nf  definite  value  at  this 
time  in  connection  with  preparedness.  We  have  built  commercial 
airports  in  large  numbers  and  have  worked  upon  many  military 
airports  We  have  carried  on  an  increasingly  large  program  cf 
construction  on  military  and  naval  reservations.  W»»  have  built 
many  armories.  We  have  constructed  hundreds  r.f  thousands  of 
miles  of  rt^:ids  We  have  erected  temporary  shelter  for  the  In- 
creased strength  of  the  Regular  Army  and  have  provided  many 
fucllliles  in  training  areas  of  both  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National   Guard 

In  general,  our  program  for  the  future  Involves  a  concentration 
uix)n  activities  of  this  type,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  others  which 
will  contribute  to  prcparednefs  It  Is  my  hope  that  by  autumn 
aji  much  as  one-third  cf  the  W  P  A  may  be  encaged  upon  proj- 
ects whlfh   contribute  in  rome  measure  to  the  national  dcf«'n»<*. 

The  wnrk  which  we  shaU  dn  will  be  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories The  first  of  these  Includes  the  proJecU  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  which  they  cperate  directly  with  funds  which 
are  transferred  to  them  by  W  P  A  The  workers  on  these  proj- 
ects are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  W  P  A  as  th.>»e  who  work  on 
locally  spcnsored  projects  but  the  execution  of  the  work  Including 
Its  supervlslcn.  is  handled  directly  by  the  War  and  Na\-y  Depart- 
ments 

A  second  category  of  cur  program,  which  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  one  that  I  have  Just  described,  consists  of  projects 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  which 
are  operated  by  the  W.  P  A  within  Its  prc-grams  in  the  various 
States.  These  projects  are  on  military  reservations  and  in  naval 
stations,  because  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  cannot  legally 
sponsor  projects  except  on  land  whtch  is  either  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  held  on  long-time  leases.  Work  of  this  kind 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  so  that  the  mt'thods  cf  doing 
it  are  well  understood,  both  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  by  ourselves  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  expand  an 
activity  that  Is  already  in  existence. 

The  third  category  Into  which  national  defense  projects  will  fall 
Is  m  what  is  called  our  non-Federal  program.  This  includes  the 
projects  wh:ch  are  sponsored  by  the  States,  ciunties.  and  munici- 
palities and  by  the  public  ageiicies  of  those  political  subdivisions. 
Practically  the  only  limitation  in  this  field  is  that  the  projects  must 
be  public  projects  en  land  which  must  be  publicly  owned,  although 
Federal  ownership  is  not  required.  In  this  field  we  shall  carry  on 
projects  fjr  airports,  for  National  Guard  armories  ard  training 
areas,  for  the  construction  cf  roads  which  are  of  military  impor- 
tance, and  for  many  other  kinds  of  work 

Another  prcparedne«:s  activity  in  which  W.  P  A  expects  to  en- 
gage in  the  coming  months  is  that  of  training  persons  for  industries 
which  are  cngegcd  in  production  for  national  defense  purposes. 
Our  Appropriaticn  Act  contains  specific  authority  to  permit  us  to 
engage  ;n  this  activity.  We  shall  have  a  dual  purpose  in  this: 
First,  to  provide  the  trained  vv-orkers  which  Industry  will  need;  and 
secondly,  to  endeavor  to  assure  W  P  A  workers  of  an  opportimlty  to 
socure  a  share  of  the  increased  employment  which  will  result  from 
our  preparedness  cflcrt.  The  plans  for  this  trainii-.g  are  well  de- 
velopid.  and  the  initial  steps  to  put  them  Into  effect  will  be  taken 
durins  the  coming  wec-k. 

In  touching  upon  the  matter  of  training.  I  wish  to  repeat  a 
statement  which  I  have  made  on  numerous  occasions.  This  is  that 
our  W.  P.  A.  workers  want  private  Jobs  and  take  them  eagerly  when- 
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ever  the  opportunity  Is  offered.  F^lrthe^nore.  we  want  them  to 
take  such  iohs.  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  public  that  our  effort  to 
fit  W.  P  A  into  the  preparedness  program  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  any  desire  to  retain  our  workers  If  Indtistry  has  a  place  for 
them. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  nonconstruction  workers 
who  constitute  about  20  percent  of  our  employees,  because  I  do  not 
want  it  felt  that  they  have  no  place  In  the  preparedness  program  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  possible  to  retrain  many  of  these  men  and 
women  in  new  occupations  and  place  them  in  private  Jobs.  Those 
who  remain  on  the  W  P  A.  can,  moreover,  make  a  real  contribution 
to  preparednes,s  in  the  fields  of  research,  recreation,  health,  und  In 
the  production  of  articles  where  such  production  can  be  carried  on 
without  competition  with  existing  industry.  I  do  not  propose  to 
utilize  the  W  P  A  in  such  competition,  but  rather  to  endeavor  to 
move  our  worktrs  into  the  plants  of  private  industry  where  Jobs  are 
available 

It  Is  appropriate  that  I  should  speak  to  the  sponsors  of  our 
projects  in  connection  with  these  national-defense  activities,  and 
there  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  The 
first  is  to  a-'k  for  the  support  and  cooperation  of  spon.'^ors  in  the 
btlection  of  project.":  to  be  carried  out.  Smce  the  supply  of  available 
certified  labor  In  the  various  communities  Is  limited,  we  shall  want 
to  close  down  some  projects  or  reduce  employment  upon  them  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  available  W.  P.  A.  labor  supply  upon  other 
projects  which  are  of  greater  Importance  in  the  present  emergency. 
We  shall  in  some  Instances  move  workers  from  communities  into 
work  camps  In  order  to  execute  Important  projects. 

I  feel  that  our  sponsors  will  realize  the  necessity  for  these  meas- 
ures and  accept  this  condition  without  complaint,  particularly  as 
the  work  that  we  shall  l>e  doing  on  the  national-defense  projects 
will  be  cf  real  and  lasting  value  to  local  communities. 

The  second  point  relating  to  sponsors  concerns  the  much  dis- 
cussed question  of  sponsors'  contributions.  The  law  requires  an 
average  contribution  from  sponsors  of  25  percent  in  each  State  pro- 
gram. Some  relaxation  in  this  respect  is  permitted  In  connection 
with  national -defense  projects,  but  since  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  can  spend  for  materials  and  equipment  is  limited,  it  will  still 
be  necessary  that  sponsors  defray  the  bulk  of  these  nonlabor  costs 
If  worth-while  W(  rk  is  to  be  done.  The  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
coming  year  contains  a  special  authorization  for  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  f25.000.000  fur  the  purchase  of  materials  or  the  rental  of 
equipment  on  projects  which  are  certified  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments as  valuable  for  military  or  naval  purposes.  However, 
when  this  amount  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  it  does  not 
look  nearly  s<i  1  ir:;e  as  when  one  reads  the  bare  figure  We  shall, 
therefore,  expend  these  special  nonlabor  funds  as  Judiciously  as 
possible  and  only  upon  projecu  which  are  selected  and  approved  by 
the  War  and  Navy  D.-paLrtmonts  as  being  useful  for  military  or 
naval  purposes. 

There  Is  one  word  of  caution  that  I  feel  I  must  Inject  into  th.s 
addrcM  that  Is.  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  W  P  A.  U  etill 
to  provide  wcrk  and  wages  for  the  needy  unemployed  We  cannot 
and  nbould  not  fail  to  discharge  thla  responMbility.  because  these 
wages  m«an  lood.  clothing,  and  shelter  for  needy  families  There- 
fore, we  must  continue  to  carry  on  our  program  in  ccmmunltles 
Where  the  projects  upon  which  we  are  working,  although  they  may 
be  of  great  public  benefit,  are  not  directly  connected  with  prepared- 
ness However,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  the  energies  of 
W    P    A   will  be  d.voted  to  furthering  national  defense 

In  closing.  I  wl.-h  to  emphasize  that  what  we  are  prcpcBlng  to  do 
with  W  P  A  in  connection  with  preparedness  is  nothing  new. 
The  pioneering  h.s  been  done,  and  what  Is  required  of  us  is  a  con- 
centration of  effort  in  a  particular  field  in  which  u-e  are  already 
operating  I  look  upon  W  P  A.  as  having  a  definite  and  important 
place  in  the  second  line  of  defense  In  this  Nation.  And  I  want  to 
say  emphatically  that  the  W  P  A.  Is  made  up  of  good  Americans 
Their  Americanism  and  patriotism  are  Jtist  as  keen  and  mtense  as 
anybody  else  s. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  need  local  support  in  this  endeavor.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  that  support  wUl  be  forthcoming,  as  I 
have  received  voluntary  assurances  to  that  effect  from  many  com- 
munities in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Granted  that  support,  we  are 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  bend  all  of  our  energies  to  furthering 
national  defense.  W.  P.  A.  is  going  places  in  the  preparedness 
program.  i 

Italian-American  World  War  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OF  NEW^   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 


was  sent  on  Jime  12,  1940.  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Vincent  B.  Felitto,  national  commander,  Italian- 
American  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.: 

The  national  department  of  the  Italian-American  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc  .  In  the  name  of  each  and 
every  member  thereof,  desire  to  reaffirm  and  rededlcate  in  emphatic 
terms  our  pledge  of  faithful,  loyal,  undivided,  true,  and  whol.«- 
hearted  allegiance  to  the  cause  and  best  Interest  of  our  Unitev.! 
States. 

Men  and  women  of  Italian  birth  and  descent  in  all  walks  of  life 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the  United  States 
by  enll.sting  In  the  service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unlttd  States 
in  1917  over  700  000  strong,  each  rendering  valiant  service  to  our 
country  in  time  of  need 

Now.  again  we.  our  sons  and  daughters,  with  our  lives  stand  ever 
ready  to  defend  our  glorious  country  against  all  enemies. 

We  place  the  service  of  the  members  of  our  organization  at  the 
call  and  disposal  of  our  Pieeident 

(Signed)      Vincent  B    FELrrro. 
National    Commander.    Italian -AmcTican    World    War    Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  VINCENT  B.  FELITTO.  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDED ITALIAN- AMERICAN  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  OF 
THE  UNITED   STATES,   INC. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  telegram  which 


More  Spinach  for  Opponents  of  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  tradi- 
tional contiadictory  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  on 
expanding  export  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  proposing  in- 
creased tariffs,  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st.  wTitten  by  their  candidate  on  the  eve  of  the 
Republican  Convention,  ought  to  make  interesting  reading  to 
the  proponents  of  Hawlcy-Smootism  who  have  opposed  trade 
agreements. 

Foreign  policy  includes  foreign  trade.  Wc  want  to  promote  cur 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wc  have  mllllorw  of  men  looking 
for  Jobs  We  have  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  and  induitrlal 
products  looking  for  a  market.  We  can  help  the  fanner  as  well  aa 
the  worker  by  ^jrcmoting  our  trade  with  other  cuntriefl. 

International  trade  agref  ments  nhculd  be  helpful  to  this  objective. 
In  a  world  where  tariffs  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  exchange  of 
goods,  and  In  a  world  where  Fome  tariffs  are  obviously  noct^wAtj  to 
protect  different  wage  and  price  levels,  the  reciprocal-trade  treaty  Is 
simply  a  means  whereby  two  nations  sit  at  a  table  and  say:  "We 
will  agree  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  this  product,  which  does  not  com- 
pete particularly  with  us.  if  you  will  agree  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
our  products,  which  does  not  compete  particularly  with  you." 

Americans  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  as  good  businessmen 
as  the  people  In  other  countries.  They  can  bargain  efficiently  In 
their  dcmes^^ic  trade,  and  they  can  bargain  with  equal  efficiency  In 
their  foreign  trade.  We  had  a  foreign  market  worth  billions  of 
dollars  to  us  once  To  be  exact.  It  was  worth  $5,240,000,000  In  1929 — 
enough  to  provide  thousands  of  the  Jobs  which  the  unemployed 
are  looking  for  We  may  never  get  all  of  this  trade  back,  but  we 
can  certainly  get  part  of  it  back.  Trade  treaties  are  a  step  In  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Willkie's  words  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  foreign- 
trade  plank  of  the  Republican  platform.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  which  is  "repaired."  the  squeaky  platform  or  Mr. 
Willkie's  straight-from-the-shoulder  stand. 

The  Washington  Post  said  of  this  plank  of  the  Republican 

platform: 

Particularly  Inaccurate  Is  the  reference  to  "one-man  tariff  mak- 
ing "  Anyone  familiar  with  the  Hull  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
knows  that  they  were  careluUy  negotiated  by  experts  after  hearings 
and  extensive  analyses  of  domestic  industries  affected.  The  cause 
of  Intelligent  debate  on  vital  issues  would  have  been  better  served 
If  the  resolutions  committee  had  concentrated  its  attention  on 
clarification  of  its  own  position  on  tariffs  and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clapper,  in  his  article  in  the  News  'June  26, 
1940),  after  Mr,  Hoover's  "swan  song"  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Republican  platform,  stated: 

Republicans   want   a   tariff   log-rolled   by   Congress    In   the   good 

old-fashioned. way.     Mr.  Hoover  himself  says  that  Europe's  foreign 

trade  will  be  totalitarian  controlled.     Yet  neither  he  nor  the  other 

Republicans  offer  any  method  of  dealing  with  that  situation  except 

i    to  go  back  to  a  high-pitched  protective  tariff.    The  Republican  idea 
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stiU    seems   to  be  that    we   can   sell    everything    abroad    and   buy    ( 

nothing  .         »w  t    ,, 

If  the  Republican  Party  can  offer  nothing  better  than  that,  it 
doesn't  deserve  to  go  back  Into  power. 

The  Washington  News  of  June  25.  1940,  carried  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  Mr.  Willkies  reply  to  a  question  on  trade 
agreements. 

Trade  tfeatles'  Taft.  Blaine,  and  McKlnley.  all  Republicans, 
favored  the  reciprocal-tariff  principle.  There's  no  world  trade  now 
and  Hitler  has  made  this  question  moot,  but  after  this  Is  all  over 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  larger  trade  areas  li  we  maintain  our 
living  standard  without  deficit  financing.  The  way  to  do  It  U 
through  agreements 

Mr.  WiUkle  stands  with  me  in  support  of  trade  agreements. 
Perhaps  Prankly-n  Waltman.  publicity  director  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  in  speaking  of  Republican  opposi- 
tion to  trade  agreements  was  wrong  when  he  said: 

Few  people,  perhaps,  will  find  any  news  In  the  statement  that 
Republicans  never  seem  to  learn. 

At  least  Mr.  Willkie  seems  on  the  right  track  in  advocating 
a  Democratic  tariff  policy. 


The  Good  and  Bad  Alien  in  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    S.\MUEL  DICKSTEIN.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  made 
"by  me  over  station  WJZ,  Sunday.  June  23.  1940: 

The  present  day  hysteria  centered  around  the  fear  of  the  "fifth 
column"  has  a<;ain  brought  to  the  lorefront  the  position  of  the 
alien  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  our  national  history  we  have  always  either 
coddled  or  feared  the  alien.  There  were  times  when  we  boasted  of 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  was  made  up  of  many  racial  stock.s.  and 
that  therefore,  all  of  us  were  aliens,  one  or  more  generations 
removed  from  some  foreign  country.  At  other  times,  we  adopted  a 
policy  of  a  thorough  •Americanism"  which  would  deny  any  rights 
whatsoever  to  the  alien  in  our  midst.  Even  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  18th  ccnturj-,  we  had  alien  and  sedition  bills  thus  linking  for 
the  first  time  alien  activities  with  un-Amerlcani.«^m  Nevertheless, 
the  alien  problem  necessarily  must  be  with  us  and  cannot  be  solved 
fo  easily. 

The  subject  of  immigration  is.  and  always  has  been,  a  contro- 
versial one.  For  some  unfortunate  reason,  whenever  immigration 
Is  discussed,  either  In  Congress  or  before  any  other  enroup.  emotion 
and  prejudice  are  permitted  to  hold  sway,  and  an  objective  con- 
sideration and  analysis  of  any  phase  of  the  subject  becomes  impossi- 
ble. There  are  extremists  who  believe  that  all  Immigration  should 
be  stopped,  and  the  deportation  of  all  possible  aliens  now  in  the 
ctuntry  directed.  There  are  other  extremL^ts  who  are  convinced 
that  we  ,-hould  have  the  "open-doer"  as  to  any  and  all  immigrants. 
and  that  deportation  of  alletis  should  be  rigidly  circumscribed  to  a 
few  classes.  It  is  hard  to  be  impersonal  and  to  treat  this  subject 
dispassionately. 

For  many  years  following  the  formation  of  the  Nation,  practically 
unrestricted  Immigration  was  encouraged.  The  economic  condition 
of  the  country  probably  contributed  to  that  policy.  The  country 
was  in  need  of  development— the  alien  sought  to  Improve  himself. 
Little  thought  was  then  given  to  the  effect  such  Immigration  wotlld 
have  upon  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War,  many  persons  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  policy  of  unrestricted  immigration  had  served  its 
purpose,  and  that  stock  should  be  taken  of  its  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try and  the  Ixxly  politic  Is  continued.  In  the  year  1931  the  view 
was  reached  that  the  Interests  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  required  that  a  stop  should  be  put  on  the  unlimited 
entry  of  aliens  into  the  Uni.ed  States.  And  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history  Congress  placed  on  the  statute  books  the  principle  of 
numerical  restriction— the  quota  system.  Thereafter,  by  successive 
acu  and  administrative  rulings,  the  immigration  of  aliens  Into  the 
United  States  has  been  for  all  practical  purposes  stopped.  In  fact, 
while  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  the  present  quota  law.  renders 
possible  the  admission  In  round  figures  of  150.000  aliens  annually. 
the  actual  numl>er  of  Immigrants  entering  the  country  for  the 
past  few  years  has  never  reached  50,000  yearly.     If  consideration 
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Is  given  to  the  number  of  alien  departures  from  the  United  States. 
we  now  have  for  a  long  time  emigration  instead  of  immigration 
of  aliens  .^  ^ 

Althcixgh  some  of  the  antlalien  extremists  would  have  It  appear 
to  the  contrarv.  the  immigration  of  aliens  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
The  number  permitted  entry  is  infinitesimal.  The  number  cf 
aliens  in  the  country  legally  is  without  doubt  not  much  more  than 
3  percent  of  cur  total  population  and  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
number  of  aliens  who  are  here  unlawfully,  while  difficult  to  de- 
termine accurately,  is  probably  not  more  than  a  few  thousand,  and 
not  the  four  or  five  million  aliens  which  some  of  the  groups  who 
have  antlalien  views  would  have  you  believe 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  It  is  impossible  to  fear 
Immigration  quotas  from  Europe  There  are  no  shipping  facilities, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  Immigration  as  generally  known  has 
virtually  come  to  an  end  We  still  have,  however,  the  problem  cf 
the  alien  In  our  midst  S  me  of  the  aliens  came  to  us  under  the 
quota  laws,  some  from  nonquota  countries,  and  some  others  were 
admitted  here  for  temporary  residence  and  have  been  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  terminate  their  temporary  stay  in  the  United  States. 
All  these  classes  require  special  consideration.  It  Is  against  these 
aliens  that  the  trend  of  antiallen  legislation  is  directed. 

Some  of  us  would  have  you  believe  that  every  alien  In  the  United 
States  is  an  actual  or  potential  member  of  the  •fifth  column  '" 
In  this  way  a  large  numl>er  of  legally  admitted  aliens  are  under 
stispiclcn.  and  the  American  public  is  aroused  against  them  for  no 
reason  whatsoever  I  shudder  to  think  how  many  Innocent  per- 
sons will  find  themselves  under  an  unjustified  attack  from  many 
quarters. 

I  believe  It  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  to  assure  the  law-abiding  alien 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  hysterical  outbursts  by  ill- 
informed  persons. 

Let  us  not  be  Intolerant  or  unreasonable  in  our  vlewt  relating  to 
aliens  Let  us  not  be  sentimentalists  so  that  any  hardship  to  an 
Individual  undeserving  alien  appalls  us.  Let  us  not  be  prejudiced 
against  the  foreigner  in  our  midst  so  that  their  very  presence  is 
looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  cur  form  of  government  and  to  our 
economic  life  Let  us  seek  to  do  that  which  Is  right  in  keepli.g 
with  American  ideals. 

It  Is  particularly  in  times  of  great  national  danger  that  we  are 
Inclined  to  be  unjust.  The  menace  to  our  institutions  is  not  an 
Imaginary  one.  Forces  cf  evil  have  been  unleashed  in  Europe  and 
a  grave  condition  confronts  our  people  menacing  the  very  way  of 
life  and  health  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  we 
desire  to  continue. 

Europe  has  seen  tragedy  in  the  destruction  of  democracy,  and 
there  Is  hardly  a  place  in  the  world  left  where  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life  Is  practiced.  As  a  result,  a  good  many 
aliens  In  this  country  who  are  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  love  of  democratic  institutions  find  that 
they  have  no  place  to  go  to. 

Some  of  these  aliens  are  as  American  In  their  point  of  view  and 
their  love  for  our  Institutions  as  any  person  whose  ancestry  can 
be  traced  back  to  ,he  Mayflower  Some  of  these  aliens  are  Just 
as  good  Americans  today  as  native-born  Americans.  Some  of 
these  aliens  are  as  devoted  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Consti- 
tution as  anv  of  Its  founders.  Some  of  these  aliens  are  as  thor- 
oughly Idealistic  In  their  desire  to  protect  the  American  way  of 
living  as  were  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars.  These  aliens  must  be  assured  that  we  will  stretch  out 
a  helpful  hand  and  guide  Ihern  to  the  path  of  Americanism  in 
every  manner,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  ln.stitution3 
and  the  survival  of  our  form  of  government. 

While  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  eradicate  any  alien  who 
adv>:>cates  anti-American  doctrines,  we  will  act  the  part  of  a  big 
brother  to  any  alien  who  is  In  love  with  our  institutions,  and  so 
It  is  ven,-  Important  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  subversive 
alitn  whom  we  wish  to  eliminate  from  our  midst  and  the  friendly 
alien  whom  we  Intend  to  educate  to  a  still  further  appreciation  of 
Americanism,  and  the  making  of  a  thoroughly  dependable  mem- 
ber of  our  body   politic. 

There  are  bills  now  pending  In  Congress  which  are  vicious  in 
their  nature  and  pernicious  In  their  object.  These  bills  are  born 
of  ignorance  and  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  alien 
and  his  Importance  to  the  American  scheme  of  things.  I  will 
never  permit  any  good  alien  to  suffer  simply  because  there  are 
many  bad  aliens  who  should  have  been  deported  long  ago.  or 
should  not  have  been  admitted  in  the  first  place.  Many  of  these 
vicious  aliens  have  taken  up  citizenship  and  have  technically  be- 
come naturalized  In  those  casf's.  naturalization  was  not  an 
honest  desire  to  adopt  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  become 
American  In  spirit,  but  was  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
enable  one  to  function  as  an  American  for  the  destruction  of  our 
Commonwealth.  I  refer  to  people  of  the  type  of  Fritz  Kuhn  and 
other  members  of  the  German-American  Bund,  who  may  be  tech- 
nically citizens  of  the  United  States.  There  are  many  Communists 
who  have  become  naturalized  Americans  without  Intending  to 
live  the  life  of  a  good  American  or  become  imbued  with  the  love 
for  their  adopted  country-.  These  men  should  be  classed  for 
what  they  are,  not  Americans  but  subversive  aliens  and  should  be 
treated  as  such — the  type  of  alien  whom  this  country  should  get 
rid  of  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 

Among  the  bills  now  pending  and  ready  for  congressional  action. 
Is  a  bill  which  seeks  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  every 
alien  in  the  United  States.  This  bill  ls  a  particularly  dangerous 
measure  because  It  may  result  In  a  great   deal  of  hardship  and 
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hysterte  for  our  own  citizens.  If  this  bill  1b  allowed  to  become  a 
law.  a  good  many  cltlaens  of  the  United  States  who  may  look  alien. 
will  be  sent  to  Jail  and  made  to  prove  their  American  cltiaenahlp 
Aliens  themselves  mill  not  be  hurt  In  any  way  by  this  proposed 
statute,  since  they  are  accustomed  to  registration  and  fingerprint- 
ing, etc.  It  will  be  the  American  citizen  who  may  be  hiut  If  some 
tuiderllng  of   the  Immigration   Service   will   think   that   he   la  an 

alien. 

And  so.  I  repeat  that  we  must  not  do  anything  detrimental  to 
tbe  alien  who  will  In  due  time  become  an  American  citizen  who 
lOTCfl  this  country,  and  who  simply  wishes  to  adopt  Its  ways.  We 
will,  however,  do  everything  In  our  power  to  rid  this  country  of 
all  undesirable  aliens  who  would  use  America  for  vm-Amcrlcan  and 
anO-Amerlcan  purposes. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  to  speak  both  for  and  against  this 
type  of  legislation  than  myself.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1B22.  and  chairman  of  the  committee  since 
1930  I  investigated  un-American  activities  by  aliens  as  a  member 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  first  committee  appointed  by  Congress 
on  my  motion  In  1934.  It  was  this  committee  which  unearthed  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  which  has  since  been  used  by  all  the  agencies 
of  Oovemment  to  track  down  activities  of  aliens  who  came  to 
tills  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  subverting  our  Oovemment 
and  institutions.  ^,,  .      „ 

I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  before  the  public  on  innu- 
merable occasions  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  we  were  facing 
from  these  un-American  activities  by  aliens.  It  was  originally  be- 
cause of  my  caUlng  attention  to  thU  menace  that  the  American 
pubhc  became  arovised  and  alarmed  and  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  protect  this  country  from  the  alien  menace.  It  was  all  because 
of  this  feeling  that  aliens  have  been  instrumental  in  destruction 
and  sabotage,  that  a  good  many  of  us  have  reached  the  contrary 
conclusion,  and  that  is  that  all  aUens  are  subversive  and  dangerotu. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  Impression  remain  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public,  and  am  therefore  taking  the  opportunity  ot 
stating  once  and  for  all  that  1  have  notJilng  but  sympathy  and 
affection  for  tbe  legally  admitted  aUen,  who  wishes  to  make 
America  his  home,  who  loves  its  Institutions,  and  who  will  in  due 
course  become  an  American  citizen.  I  encourage  these  alien® 
feeling  that  America,  which  had  given  them  a  welcoming  hand. 
wlU  continue  to  maintain  an  Interest  in  their  welfare:  particularly 
do  I  wish  to  welcome  to  America  aU  those  refugees  from  dictator 
ridden  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  found  In  America  the  only 
home  where  democratic  Ideals  stlU  exist,  and  where  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happlnees  are  still  the  basis  of  our  existence. 
America  has  always  been  the  home  of  Uberty.  and  wlU  continue  to 
be  so.  and  we  shall  not  deny  to  the  liberty-loving  alien  the  privi- 
leges of  America  which  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
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Mr  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Paul  J.  Raver.  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
Uon.  before  Portland,  Oreg..  Realty  Board  June  28,  1940: 

students  of  public-utility  economics  have  often  remarked  about 
the  very  close  relationship  between  land  values  and  the  develop- 
ment cf  public  utility  services.  You  gentlemen  represent  the  group 
m  the  community  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  land  values. 
I  represent  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  In  this  area  In 
the  field  of  public  utlilties.  particularly  electric  power  When  we 
sit  down  together  at  the  luncheon  table,  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
each  refer  to  our  own  Interests  and  that  we  give  some  thought  to 
the  Interrelationship  between  your  work  and  mine. 

The  easiest  way  to  demonstrate  to  jrou  that  you  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  various  public  utilities  is  to  call  to  mind  the  typi- 
cal situation  m  which  a  sale  of  residential  property  is  consummated. 
The  items  which  enhance  the  value  of  such  property,  the  talking 
tKDlnts  which  you  gentlemen  employ,  the  factors  which  probably 
clinch  the  sale,  relate  In  large  measvire  to  public-utility  services. 
The  average  man.  wh»n  he  buys  a  home,  wants  to  know  how  many 
minutes  that  heme  Is  from  his  work  and  what  kind  of  transporta- 
tion service  is  provided.  He  wants  to  know  whether  the  house  Is 
equipped  adequately  for  electric  lighting,  refrigeration,  and  cook- 
ing, and  whether  it  Is  serviced  by  a  central  electric  system.  He 
considers  the  rate  which  he  mtist  pay  for  electric  service.    He  wants 


to  know  whether  gas  is  available  for  heating  his  house.  He  Is  inter- 
ested in  the  water  system  and  the  rate  which  he  must  pay  for  that 
essential  commodity.  He  gives  attention  to  the  telephone  service. 
All  of  these  questions  involve  public  utllltlea.  If  tliere  has  been  a 
full.  Intelligent  development  of  public  utilities  m  the  community, 
his  questions  may  be  answered  In  such  a  manner  that  he  will  con- 
clude, as  you  hope  he  wm  conclude,  that  this  home  represents  a 
desirable  and  economical  place  for  him  and  his  family  to  live. 

Knowing  that  both  you  and  the  average  man  place  such  a  high 
value  upon  public  utlUty  service,  the  public  utUlty  industry  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  almost  every  new  development  of  resi- 
dential property.  It  has  either  lieen  ahead  of  you  men  In  anticipat- 
ing the  development  of  new  areas  or  it  has  kept  pace  with  you  by 
providing  adequate  utility  service  to  aid  the  development  as  soon 
as  the  areas  showed  promise. 

The  kind  of  example  I  have  Just  given  Is,  of  course,  too  obvious 
and  too  easv.  But  having  now  established  that  there  Is  a  direct 
relationship  "between  public  utility  service  and  land  values,  let  me 
broaden  the  discussion  and  go  into  the  nature  of  that  relationship 
more  basically. 

My  prime  Interest  Is,  of  course,  electric  power,  and  I  will  confine 
my  discussion  almost  entirely  to  that  particular  public  uUlliy 
service. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  electric-power 
field  in  recent  years,  and  the  one  most  Important  to  land  values,  is 
the  extension  of  the  radius  In  which  electricity  can  profitably  be 
transported  over  transmission  lines.  Thlrty-flve  or  40  years  ago  it 
was  not  thought  practicable  to  transport  power  more  than  50  miles. 
Today  the  practical  limit  has  reached  approximately  300  miles  and  is 
continually  expanding.  What  does  Uils  mean  for  a  region  like  the 
Pacific  Northwest?  It  means,  first  of  all.  that  Industries  do  not  have 
to  be  near  the  point  of  power  generation,  that  they  can  avoid  the 
congested  overvalued  land  in  the  center  of  a  city  and  can  move  to 
its  environs  or  even  outside  the  city  altogether,  opening  up  entirely 
new  real -estate  areas  for  development. 

More  important  than  this.  It  means  that  the  water  power  con- 
tained in  a  mighty  rfver  can  be  taken  from  the  river  at  the  point  In 
the  river's  course  most  advantageous  for  power  development,  and 
can  be  sent  from  that  point  throughout  the  entire  area,  bencntlng 
people  who  are  hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  makes  the  greatest 
natural  resource  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Columbia  River  power, 
avaUable  to  a  home  owner  In  Portland,  to  a  farmer  along  the  river, 
to  a  mine  owner  in  northeast  Washington,  and  to  a  businessman  at 
Salem.    It  enhances  to  that  extent  the  potential  and  actual  value 

of  land  m  all  those  places.  

Another  dramatic  effect  of  electric  power  development  upon  land 
values  m  this  area  is  found  with  respect  to  agricultural  lands. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  far  removed  from  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion and  commercial  centers.  It  Is  at  once  obvious  that  the  value 
of  agricultural  land  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  largely  dependent 
UDon  transportation  costs,  the  cost  of  carrying  the  products  of  the 
land  to  market.  Those  of  you  who  have  dealt  in  agricultural  land 
m  this  area  know  to  your  sorrow  that  the  one  factor  which  has 
retarded  the  agrlctUtural  development  of  eastern  Oregon  and  wMh- 
ington  is  the  cost  of  moving  fruit  and  grains  to  market.  One  public 
utility  transportation,  has  failed  to  solve  the  protilem.  Tran^r- 
tatlon  costs,  though  tending  gradually  downward,  have  never  been 
sufficiently  reduced  to  make  really  profitable  the  growing  of  ^aln 
and  fruit  In  the  vast  expanses  of  Washington  and  Oregon  suited  for 

the  purpose.  ...         .   .»._ 

A  nartlal  solution  to  this  problem  Is  now  apparent,  and  the 
solution  comes  from  another  public  utUlty  mdustry— electric 
power  There  are  untold  acres  In  this  part  of  the  country  which 
can  and  wUl  grow  agricultural  products  (products  of  greater  vaue 
than  grains)  In  paying  quantities  if  the  land  can  be  supplied  With 

The  problem  of  irrigation  Is  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  electric 
power  The  development  of  large  scale  hydroelectric  power  and 
hrlgatlon  projects  presents  the  greatest  challenge  and  one  of  the 
richest  fields  for  future  development  In  the  whole  public-utility 
Industry  It  takes  water  to  transform  marginal  agricultural  lands 
into  profitable  agricultural  lands.  And  it  takes  power  to  pump 
that  water  up  from  the  river  levels  to  the  levels  of  those  agrlciU- 
ti'j-al  lands  and  to  place  It  under  sufficient  pressure  so  that  it  can 
be  spread  over  a  wlae  area.  Private  capital  has  made  some  impor- 
tant contributions  already  to  the  irrigation  of  the  potentially  val- 
uable agricultural  lands  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  begun  actively  to  promote  the  projecu 
which  are  too  large  to  be  handled  by  private  financing. 

The  Grand  Coulee  area  offers  a  fine  example  of  the  benefit  to 
land  values  which  can  be  expected  from  this  kind  of  public- 
utility  development.  As  a  result  of  the  cheap  electric  power  which 
will  be  produced  at  Coulee  Dam.  there  will  be  1.200.000  acres  of 
productive,  marketable  farm  land,  where  today  there  is  almost  a 
desert.  The  homes  of  the  people  who  live  In  the  area  will  be  made 
pleasanter  and  their  work  easier  by  that  same  cheap  elecUlclty 
which  insures  the  flow  of  vital  water. 

All  of  this  is  directly  related  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  your  future 
as  real-estate  men.  The  people  who  live  on  those  farms  and  the 
merchants  and  professional  men  who  come  to  serve  them  will  look 
to  Portland,  as  well  as  the  Puget  Sound  cities  and  Spokane,  as  the 
natural  distributing  points  for  all  of  the  manufactured  producU 
and  the  consumers'  goods  they  need.  They  will  look  to  these  cltlea 
as  the  shipping  points  for  the  products  they  raise.  This  will  mean 
an  enhancement  of  business  opportunity  in  Portland  and  in  the 
whole  area,  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  all  of  which  Inevitably 
means  that  business  property  in  Portland  will  have  greater  valtie. 
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At  a  time  when  one  public  utility,  transportation,  has  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  Itaelf  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  area,  another 
public  utility,  electric  power,  will  step  Into  the  breach  to  Insure  the 
developroent  of  vast  areas  of  land  to  Its  maximum  use. 

Let  me  turn  from  agricultural  property  to  urban  property.  I 
want  to  trace  the  Influence  of  the  development  of  electric  power  on 
community  life  In  cities  generally,  and  I  want  to  consider  the 
Influence  of  electric  power  In  effecting  the  growth  and  development 
of  Portland  particularly. 

Public  utilities  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  planning  and 
growth  of  every  community.  In  my  little  illustration  about  the 
average  man  I  have  already  spoken  about  the  part  which  the  public- 
utUfty  Industry  plays  m  developing  and  even  in  anticipating  the 
development  of  suburban  residential  areas  within  a  community.  Of 
such  areas  It  Is  as  true  as  of  agricultural  land,  that  almost  the 
entire  value  which  the  land  has  Is  imparted  to  It  by  public  utilities. 

Let  me  mention  another  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  publlc-utlUty 
development  upon  land.  The  development  of  a  new  industry  has 
customarily  brought  with  It  a  smoke  nuisance,  making  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  industrial  plant  unhealthy  and  undesirable  for  habi- 
tation When  electricity  Is  the  principal  source  of  power  for  moving 
machines  the  .smoke  nuisance  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  That 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  case  In  the  industrial  development  of  this 
city.  Property  owners  in  the  vicinity  of  industrial  plants  who  years 
ago  would  have  suffered  a  substantial  decrea.se  in  the  value  of  their 
Innd  will  have  electricity  to  thank  for  the  preservation  of  the 
attractiveness  and  the  value  of  their  property. 

But  there  are  some  effects  of  the  development  of  the  electrical 
Industry  which  are  even  more  basic  than  these  of  which  I  have 
spoken  In  recent  years  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  great 
trend  away  from  home  ownership  Discoviraged  by  the  physical 
labor  Involved  in  heating  and  maintaining  family  life  in  an  Indi- 
vidual home,  larger  numbers  of  people  have  been  turning  to  small 
'  apartment  units.  Sociologist*  decry  this  development.  This  apart- 
ment living  means  that  hundreds  of  people  are  placed  in  single 
corigested  city  blocks.  It  has  effects  upon  the  health,  morality, 
and  family  life  of  people  which  are  Just  beginning  to  be  apparent. 

This  trend  away  from  home  ownership  has  a  definite  effect,  too. 
upon  the  utility  Industry.  Being  cramped  for  space,  the  designers 
of  the  modem  apartment  pave  room  generally  in  planning  the 
kitchen.  And  as  a  result  of  this  crowded  and  sometimes  Inadeqviate 
kitchen  space  the  people  who  live  In  apartments  have  an  Increased 
tendency  either  to  eat  out  or  to  consume  various  precooked  foods. 
When  this  is  so.  the  average  per  family  consumption  of  utilities,  par- 
ticularly electricity,  drops.  SUtlstlcs  demonstrate  that  fact  graphi- 
cally 

Some  time  ago  public-utility  economists  concluded  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  trend  away  from  home  ownership  could  be 
reversed  was  through  the  development  of  labor-saving  devices  for 
the  Individual  home,  devices  by  which  heating,  cleaning,  washing, 
etc..  could  be  conducted  by  the  individual  home  owner  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  and  at  lew  cost.  The  electrical  industry  has 
already  taken  action  on  that  theory.  New  electrical  appliances  are 
being  contlntially  developed  to  solve  the  problejns  of  the  individual 
home  owners.  I  needn't  point  out  the  obvious  fact  that  cocking, 
cleaning,  washing,  refrigeration,  and  a  dozen  other  home  chores 
have  been  made  easier  and  cheaper.  The  only  substantial  home- 
ownership  problem  which  Is  not  jret  solved  by  the  electric  Industry 
Is  home  heating,  and  recent  research  Indicates  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  the  solution  of  that  problem.  These  new  electrical 
home  appliances,  when  coupled  with  low  electric  rates,  offer  the 
deflnlte  possibility  of  arresting,  if  not  reversing,  the  trend  toward 
the  abandonment  of  the  Individual  family  dwelling.  Portland  has 
made  particular  progress  In  this  direction,  being  aided  by  fairly  low 
electric  costs  and  low  hom«-bulldlng  costs.  But  even  In  a  city  cf 
this  type  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  trend  will  not  definitely 
be  reversed  unless  electric  rates  are  brought  continually  downward 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  on  the  subject  of  Portland's  future. 
On  that  subject  let  me  speak  directly  and  frankly  to  you  gentle- 
men I  have  already  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  considerable 
commercial  growth  for  Portland  as  a  result  of  the  dramatic  trans- 
formation of  more  than  a  million  acres  of  desert  land  into  produc- 
tive farm  land  In  the  Portland  trade  area.  That  opportunity  for 
commercial  growth  Is  extremely  Important  to  Portland  and  Its  busi- 
ness and  commercial  houses  should  plan  now  how  they  can  take 
full  advantage  of  It.  But  even  more  Important  to  Portland  is  the 
"  Industrial  growth  tiiat  Is  to  be  anticipated  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west 

This  area  contains  practically  all  of  the  strategic  minerals  needed 
for  the  Nation's  defense.  It  has  plentiful  quantities  cf  other  raw 
materials.  Its  water  power,  which  Is  still  mostly  undeveloped,  is 
a  trem.endous  natural  resource,  comprising  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  potential  hydroelectric  power  in  the  country  Moreover, 
there  is  a  large  market  here  for  Industrial  products  The  area  has 
continually  Imported  commodities  in  large  quantities  which  it 
could  have  produced.  This  combination  of  a  ready  market,  suffi- 
cient raw  materials,  and  cheap,  plentiful  power  is  unbeatable.  I 
can  see  It  perhaps  a  little  more  clearly  than  you  gentlemen  because 
ever  at  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  it  is  my  Job  to  esti- 
mate and  forecast  this  Industrial  development  and  to  plan  my 
transmission  system  and  my  power-generating  facilities  to  take  the 
maximum  advantage  of  it.  I  am  as  confident  of  a  great  industrial 
development,  including  heavy  Industry,  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  I  am  that  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow. 

Over  at  Bonneville  we  are  receiving  numerous  Inquiries  from 
concerns  who  are  Interested  In  coming  to  the  Northwest  to  process 
lu  undeTeloped  mlnenU  resources.     They  want  to  mine  and  process 


aluminum,  magnesium,  manganese,  chromium,  molybdenum,  cop- 
per, steel,  alloys,  nickel,  quicksilver,  calcium  carbide,  and  a  dozen 
other  minerals  and  mineral  products  There  will  be,  I  think,  a  sub- 
stantial mining  and  mineral  development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
I  am  anxious  that  Portland,  as  well  as  every  other  community  in 
this  region,  obtain  its  proper  share  of  these  new  Industries  and  of 
the  munitions,  airplane,  and  other  defense  industries  which  are 
likely  to  locate  In  this  area 

With  her  excellent  harbor  facilities,  her  railroad  and  air  terminal. 
her  supply  of  intelligent  skilled  labor,  and  her  pcslticn  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  but  at  a  distance  up-river  which  reduces  its 
vulnerability  to  attaclc.  Portland  is  strategically  located  to  partici- 
pate in  this  industrial  growth  and  perhaps  to  lead  it. 

But  all  of  these  advantages  are  not  enough  to  insure  Portland's 
Industrial  development.  Things  are  not  as  they  once  were.  With 
the  improvement  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  with 
the  extension  of  the  distance  for  electric  transnusslon.  industries  no 
longer  need  to  locate  In  metropolitan  areas.  Industries  pay  heed  to 
the  advantages  of  a  city  They  consider  Portlands  assets;  those 
that  I  have  mentioned.  But  there  are  two  other  considerations  to 
which  every  industrial  manager  pays  attention  In  deciding  where 
to  locate. 

I  have  reference  first  to  Industrial  sites.  Tcu  gentlemen  comprise 
the  real-estate  interests  in  Portland.  I  plead  with  you  not  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by  overvaluing  Industrial  sites 
within  the  city.  IJont  begin  to  capitalize  on  these  industries  before 
you  actually  have  them. 

The  second  major  Item  which  Industrialists  will  consider  in  cast- 
ing about  for  a  place  to  locate  Is  the  power  system  and  the  power 
rate  S;nce  Portland  Is  .situated  at  a  great  distance  from  coal  or 
natural  gas.  Portlands  new  industries  must  depend  upon  electric 
power.  In  fact,  cheap  electric  power  Is  the  one  factor  which  will 
make  many  of  these  new  Industries  feasible  and  economically 
profitable.  Besides  her  harbor,  her  labor  supply,  and  her  trans- 
portation facilities.  Portland  must  be  able  to  assure  IndtLstrlep, 
especially  the  heavy  basic  Industries  to  whom  power  is  a  major 
factor  In  production  cost,  a  cheap  and  plentiful  power  supply 

I  dont  know  how  you  gentlemen  feel  about  it.  but  It  appears  self- 
evident  to  me  that  a  city  in  which  the  distribution  of  electric  power 
Is  carried  on  by  two  competing,  duplicating  power  systems  is  not  a 
city  which  offers  the  maximum  present  or  potential  advantage  to 
Industry.  If  I  were  an  Industrialist,  the  possibility  of  Portlands 
electric  rates  being  materially  lowered  in  the  future  would  appear  to 
me  to  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  distribution  Is  not  in  single  hands 
Gentlemen,  as  men  of  affairs  who  are  immediately  interested  in 
the  future  development  of  this  city.  I  think  you  should  begin  to 
concern  yourselves  with  that  problem.  I  needn't  point  out  to  you 
how  Important  future  industrial  expansion  is  to  all  property  values. 
We  both  know  that  the  rental  value  of  office  space  in  the  downtown 
area  is  dependent  upon  the  demand  by  commercial,  industrial,  and 
professional  people  We  both  know  that  the  value  of  warehousing 
and  commercial  property  located  outside  the  metropolitan  district 
Is  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  commodity  movement  Into  and 
out  of  the  city.  We  both  know  also  the  value  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty depends  upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  to  new  industries 
and  upon  the  expansion  of  those  already  here.  We  realize  that  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  residential  property  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  employment  of  larger  numbers  of  well- 
paid  workers.  Being  directly  interested  in  Industrial  expansion, 
your  Interest  In  the  problem  of  electric  distribution  is  direct  and 
automatic. 

The  only  figures  which  we  have  available  to  Illustrate  the  cost  of 
duplicating  electric  distribution  systems  In  a  city  this  size  are  fur- 
nished by  the  city  light  department  at  Seattle.  In  1936  that  de- 
partment made  a  complete  survey  of  the  duplicating  systems  there 
and  estimated  that  the  rate  payers  of  the  city  could  save  more  than 
$3,000,000  a  year  if  electric  distribution  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  agency.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  those  figures  inaccurate 
or  to  believe  them  inapplicable  to  Portland. 

The  consolidation  of  Portland's  electric-distribution  facilities, 
which  is  so  necessary,  can  be  brought  about  m  two  ways — either 
through  municipal  acquisition  of  both  systems  or  through  volun- 
tary consolidation  of  the  two  present  private  systems.  It  is  sig- 
nificant. I  think,  that  within  the  last  few  years  such  cities  like 
Los  Angeles  have  taken  steps  to  consolidate  their  two  systems,  and 
other  cities,  like  Nashville  and  KnoxvlUe.  have  taken  steps  to  place 
in  public  hands  the  distribution  of  electric  power.  In  each  instance 
this  action  has  already  paid  dividends  in  Industrial  growth.  Port- 
land, like  these  other  metrcpwUtan  areas,  should  put  Its  electric 
house  in  order.  To  succeed,  the  movement  toward  consolidation  of 
electric  power  distribution  must  be  given  an  active  impetus  by  such 
men  as  yourselves,  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
city  and  who  recognize  the  relation  of  electric  power  distribution  to 
the  city's  future. 

Let  me  conclude  by  speaking  a  moment  about  a  subject  in  which 
I  know  you  are  greatly  interested^taxcs.  Much  can  t>e  said  in 
favor  of  the  point  cf  view  that  our  present  taxation  system  places 
a  disproportionate  burden  cu  land  Such  a  tax  system  as  ours 
would  be  admirably  suited  to  a  feudal  economy  In  which  land  was 
the  major  source  of  wealth.  But  It  is  highly  unfair  to  the  owners 
of  land  in  an  economy  in  which  intangible  wealth  is  of  greater 
significance  and  extent.  But  laying  aside  the  Inherently  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  our  present  taxation  system,  since  we  are  com- 
mitted to  u.  we  should  attempt  to  administer  it  fairly  and  without 
undue  hardship  upon  any  class  or  group  of  the  population. 

With  that  principle  In  mind,  I  want  to  mention  two  problems 
relating  to  taxation:  Taxation  of  industries  and  taxation  of  electric 
utility  property. 
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First,  about  Industrial  Uxes.  In  the  scramble  for  new  Industries. 
real-estate  men  and  others  who  are  Immediately  Interested  In  their 
coming,  often  succeed  in  convincing  the  city  government  and  the 
public  that  a  particular  new  Industry  should  be  relieved  from 
taxation  partially  or  entirely.  As  Interested  as  I  am  in  obtaining 
new  industries  for  this  area.  I  wotUd  advise  very  sUongly  against 
such  tax  exemption.  New  industries  place  new  burdens  on  city 
government  Each  la  a  potential  sanitation  and  relief  problem. 
Each  requires  fire  and  police  protection  and  countless  other  serv- 
ices of  municipal  government.  Industries  that  benefit  from  such 
municipal  services  should  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs.  I 
don't  think  that  the  tax  burden  Is  being  fairly  distributed,  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  city  will  in  the  long  run  benefit  from  the  coming 
of  any  Industry.  If  the  industry  must  be  bribed  by  tax  exemption. 
I  can  say  to  you  now  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  not  encourage  any  of  its  power  customers  to  seek  tax  exemp- 
Uon  from  any  city  but  will  do  everything  In  its  power  to  discourage 
that  practice.  Por  cities  to  begin  glTlng  euch  privileges  results  in 
one  city  being  played  off  against  another.  It  results  in  hard  feel- 
ings vrtthln  the  city  because  of  the  discrimination  against  the  in- 
dustries already  present  It  places  a  disproportionate  burden  upon 
the  reet  of  the  community. 

Now.  a  word  about  public-utility  taxation. 

The  coming  of  large  public  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  like 
Bonneville  has  brought  with  It  a  revival  and  an  Intensification  of  the 
public  power  Issue.  Because  they  think  that  private  utilities  pay 
more  taxes  than  public  plants  and  believe  that  the  removal  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  private  utility  property  will  Increase  the  burden 
cast  upon  the  remaining  projjerty  owners,  many  landowners,  per- 
haps Including  yotirselves.  have  consistently  opposed  the  public 
•cqtilsltlon  of  power -distribution  properties.  They  fear  Its  effect 
upon  their  own  taxes.  Now.  that's  a  legitimate  ground  for  oppos- 
ing any  political  movement,  and  you.  or  anyone  else,  have  the 
right  to  oppose  a  political  movement  on  whatever  ground  you 
choose.  But  as  raUonal  men.  Interested  In  the  eventual  welfare 
of  the  community,  you  should  make  It  a  point  to  ascerUln  the 
facts  before  being  outspokenly  opposed  to  any  political   reform. 

Congress  has  directed  me  to  reserve  one-half  of  the  power  pro- 
duced at  Bonneville  for  public  agencies.  For  that  reason,  we  at 
Boimevllle  are  anxloiLs  Uiat  the  public  know  the  truth  about  all 
methods  of  distributing  power,  and  particularly  about  public 
power  distribution. 

In  the  first  place,  you  should  know  that  It  Is  not  true  that  pri- 
vate utilities  pay  more  taxes — and  by  that  I  mean  contribute  more 
to  the  Public  Treasury— than  public  power  systems.  The  statistics 
simply  disprove  that  generally  held  belief.  Statistics  assembled 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  indicate  that  private  plants 
pay  144  percent  of  their  gross  revenue  to  the  Public  Treasury. 
Public  planus  are  commonly  called  up>on  to  contribute  more  than 
regular  ca.sh  payments.  They  are  asked  to  give  their  surplus 
funds  and  innumerable  free  services  (for  such  things  as  water 
pumping,  street  lighting,  park  lighting,  etc.)  to  the  public.  On 
the  average,  they  contribute  26.8  percent  of  their  base  revenue 
back  to  the  Public  Treasury. 

These  are  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  how  Bonneville  In  partlctilar  feels  about  this  question  cf 
taxes  Let  me  explain  the  recommendation  we  make  for  handling 
taxes  to  every  municipal  plant  and  other  public  agency  with  which 
we  enter  into  contract  relationship.  'We  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  whether  or  not  the  public  agency  is  required  by  law  to 
make  any  contribution  to  public  funds.  We  write  these  recommen- 
dations and  this  plan  into  practically  every  power  contract  which 
we  sgn  with  public  agencies. 

First  of  all.  we  make  a  distinction  between  taxpayers  and  rate 
payers  These  are  analytlcallv  different  groups  of  people.  People 
do -not  use  electrlcltv  in  the  same  ratio  that  they  pay  property  taxes. 
The  two  groups  must  be  treated  differently.  Oftentimes  there  are 
t«x  funds  Invested  In  a  municipal  power  plant.  It  Is  not  fair  to  use 
the  taxpayers'  monev  to  acquire  ownership  of  a  public  power  plant 
which  Is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  rate  payers,  without  giving 
the  taxpayers  a  fair  return  on  the  money  they  have  Invested 
Therefore  we  have  recommended,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  to 
Insist  that  electric  rates  for  public  plant*  which  buy  Bonneville 
power  should  be  high  enough  to  Include  a  fair  return  on  any  tax 
funds  that  are  Invested  In  the  public  plant  That  interest  is  paid 
bv  the  municipal  plan^  '"^o  ^^^  Public  Treasury 

This  is  an  academic  problem  for  newly  acquired  public  plants  and 
those  about  to  be  acquired.  It  Is  not  now  customary  to  Invest 
large  sums  out  of  tax  surpluses  In  the  acquisition  of  a  light  plant. 
The  first  rra.son  is  that  there  are  no  tax  surpluses  left,  but  an  even 
more  important  reason  Is  that  there  are  other  means  of  financing 
the  acquisition  of  private  utility  property.  Practically  all  of  the 
recent  public  acquisitions  of  power  facilities  have  been  financed  by 
revenue  bonds  which  do  not  obligate  tax  funds  and  give  the  bond- 
holdT«=  no  control  over  the  rate  of  levy  or  the  time  cf  levy  They 
are  na-d  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of  the  electric  plf:nt  But  In  the 
Older  public  plants  where  an  Investment  of  taxation  funds  clearly 
took  pla'^e.  we  are  Insisting  on  a  return  being  paid  on  those  funds. 

Now  how  about  taxation  on  the  utility  property  Itfelf?  Let  ua 
aav  that  :\  munk-lpality  or  a  P.  U.  D.  wants  to  take  over  a  private 
plant  We  realize  that  the  tax  structure  would  be  disbalanced  if  a 
ccmmunlly  suddenly  lost  tlie  taxes  theretofore  paid  by  tlie  private 
utility  property.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  all  municipal 
plants  and  ether  public  agencies  should  voluntarily  pay  Into  the 
Public  Treasury  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  SUte  and  local  taxes 
previously  paid  bv  the  utility  whose  property  they  have  tak'-n  over. 
Our  standard  retail  rate*  are  based  upon  this  theory  and  are  high 
enough  to  include  th:6  tax  equivalent.     If  the  pecple  of  Portland 


were  to  authorlae  the  city  to  acquire  the  private  electric  systems,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  provision  would  be  mcluded  in  any  con- 
tract which  Bonneville  would  sign  with  the  municipal  plant.  Such 
a  provision  would  protect  property  owners  from  the  loss  of  a  large 
block  of  taxable  property. 

Let  me  again  say  In  closing  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
throughout  these  remarks.  As  men  whose  livelihood  is  bound  up 
with  real-estate  values  and  whose  future  Is  dependent  upon  an 
active  market  for  land,  you  are  by  neoeastty  Intimately  concerned 
with  public  utilities  and  particularly  with  the  electric-power  system 
which  serves  your  city.  If  you  conclude  that  the  distribution  of 
electricity  In  your  city  Is  not  ae  economical  and  as  efficient  as  It 
might  be.  It  Is  to  your  own  Belf-lnterest  to  see  to  It  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  Is  made  more  economical  and  more  efficient. 
How  that  should  be  done  Is  a  matter  for  you  and  the  other  respon- 
sible cltusens  of  the  community  to  decide.  Much  could  be  done  for 
Portland's  future  by  consolidating  the  two  present  distributing 
systems.  If  this  consolidation  Is  effected  by  placing  the  plants  under 
municipal  ownerEhlp.  that  could  be  done  without  increasing  the 
burden  upon  the  owners  of  land  within  the  city.  The  choice  of 
remedies  Is  In  your  hands. 


Time  to  Know  the  Road  Along  Which  We  Are 
Traveling  and  to  Avoid  the  Pitfalls  Along  the 
Way  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 

THE    SHOWDOWN 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  convention  over,  It  is 
time  for  Republicans  In  Congress  to  inaugurate  and  Insist 
upon  a  policy  which  will  prepare  us  for  anything  which  may 
come  from  without;  have  some  prospect  of  restoring  recovery 
at  home.  Republicans  have  voted  every  dollar  the  President 
asked.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  insisting  that  it  and  further 
appropriations  be  not  wasted;  be  wisely  spent. 

The  day  of  boondoggling  in  international  affairs  and  home 
defense  is  past.  No  longer  is  there  time  for,  nor  safety  in, 
political  sideshows,  however  novel,  conducted  by  New  Dealers. 
With  the  disclosure  of  danger  from  subversive  leaders  in  the 
administration  itself  and  the  threat  cf  armed  forces  from 
abroad,  the  performances  of  the  great  magician  in  the  White 
House  are  as  ashes  from  a  bumed-out  fire.  They  leave  us 
cold  and  shivering. 

What  this  country  needs,  and  what  It  will  Insist  upon  when 
the  people  as  a  whole  once  discover  the  effect  of  the  cruel  and 
ghastly  joke  which  has  been  played  upon  them  during  the 
past  7  years.  Is  a  safe  and  efficient  building  up  of  the  national 
defense  on  business  principles;  the  extermination  of  un- 
Americanism  here  at  home. 

SENSIXESS    SPENDING 

During  the  past  7  years,  we  have  spent  billions  in  adver- 
tising and  in  staging  the  most  stupendous  spending  spree  of 
all  time.  While  our  attention  has  been  distracted  by  these 
amazing  performances,  those  who  would  destroy  our  Nation 
have  been  boring  from  within.  Only  recently  did  Attorney 
General  Jackson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berle,  and 
others  high  in  administrative  circles  disassociate  themselves 
from  organizations  which  they  acknowledged  were  controlled 
by  subversive  influences. 

FATING   THI   fTDDLXK 

The  show  being  over,  we  must  pay  the  fiddler  for  the  music 
to  which  we  have  been  dancing.  With  danger  from  abroad 
knocking  at  our  door,  we  need  something  more  than  fireside 
chats  and  appropriations,  spending  for  the  sake  of  spending, 
strutting  on  the  world's  stage  with  a  chip  on  our  shoulder  and 
nothing  to  make  good  our  bluff  and  bluster.  Teddy's  thought. 
"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick,"  is  a  good  one  now. 

OTHER   BIIXIONS 

The  President  asked,  and  Congress  has  appropriated,  over 
$5  000.000,000  for  national  defense.    Much  of  it  cannot  be 

spent  for  years.     The  President  is  a.sking  for  additional  bil- 
Uons,  v.iihout  any  proof  that  he  can  or  will  wisely  spend 
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concerns  who  ar«  Interested  In  coming  to  the  Northwest  to  process 
Its  tindeTCloped  mineral  resources.     They  want  to  mine  and  process 


relating  to  taxation:   Taxation  of  Industries  and  taxation  ol  electric 
Utility  property. 
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what  he  has.  Appropriations  standing  alone  mean  nothing. 
Nor  does  the  spending  of  billions  Insure  adequate  defense. 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Republican  minority  in  Congress 
rests  the  patriotic  task  of  seeing  to  it.  by  vigorous,  effective 
organization  and  a  constructive  program,  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  are  Intelligently,  economically  spent  for  that  purpose. 

WATCHING  TxrtnoTTcnza 
Republicans  win  forget  partisan  politics  and  insist  that 
the  only  legislaUon  which  gets  through  Congress  shall  be 
that  which  Is  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Re- 
publicans should  cease  to  swaUow  without  examination  legis- 
lation proposed  either  by  the  New  Dealers,  the  Army,  or  the 
Navy.  To  prodigal  spending  should  be  added  economical 
buying  and  eflQcient  production. 

COUNT    Till    COST 

Let  us  have  a  program.  Let  that  program  be  one  which 
either  initiates  or  offers  by  way  of  amendment  legislative 
safeguards  which,  while  preparing  for  national  defense,  ex- 
terminating subversive  activities,  will  protect  and  insure  the 
continuation  of  our  form  of  government — a  government  by 
law  under  the  Constitution  rather  than  a  government  by 
those  who  think  themselves  supermen,  possessed  of  master 
minds.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man.  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  For  what  shall  it 
profit  future  generations  of  Americans,  if.  in  preparing  to 
meet  foreign  aggression,  we  lose  the  liberty  and  freedom  we 
now  enjoy? 

THE     PEOPU     Aai     RESPONSIBL* 

Yes;  we  here  in  Congress  have  a  duty,  but  the  people  have 
one  just  as  great,  just  as  urgent.  From  now  until  election 
day  in  November,  they  should  watch  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators;  inform  themselves  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  answered;  answered  correctly,  if  we  as  a  people 
are  to  retain  the  freedom,  the  prosperity,  the  Lberty,  which 
we  so  long  have  enjoyed;  which  we  have  never  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

TH«    FtmJKX    IS   IN    OTJ«    HANDS 

Whether  we  and  our  children  here  in  America  are  to 
continue  to  have  a  land  of  opportunity,  homes  of  our  own.  an 
education  for  the  asking,  freedom  to  worship,  the  privilege 
of  earning  our  living  and  accumulating  for  our  old  age:  or 
whether  we  are  to  become  as  cattle  in  the  stanchions,  as  work 
horses  In  the  harness,  dumb  humans  serving  the  purposes  of 
a  dictator  drunk  with  power,  depends  not  wholly  upon  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress,  but  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  pause  in  their  tasks  or  their  pleasures; 
Inform  themselves  of  existing  facts;  consider  those  facts 
sanely  and  solve  intelligently  and  soundly  the  questions 
involved;  give  the  right  answers  by  their  ballots  in  November. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  intend  to  follow  the  New  Deal 
along  the  road  of  wasteful  spending  into  national  bank- 
ruptcy, regimentation,  the  concentration  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington, meddling  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Europe  while 
insisting  that  European  nations  stay  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  whether,  in  short,  we  are  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  quarrels  of  Europe  by  entering  into  the  World  War, 
either  directly  or  through  the  back  door:  sending  millions 
of  Americans  to  die,  either  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  or  in 
South  America  or  Mexico. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  determined  to  return  to 
those  principles  of  constitutional  government  which  for  150 
years  have  guided  us  faithfully  along  the  way  which  gave  us 
prosperity,  freedom,  opportunity:  which,  if  we  continue  to 
follow,  will  enable  us  to  adequately  prepare  to  successfully 
meet  and  overcome  all  dangers,  whether  they  come  from 
within  or  without. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  intend  to  avoid,  as  Washing- 
ton advised,  entanglement  in  the  affairs  of  Europe:  so  pre- 
pare for  national  defense  that  even  the  most  aggressive  and 
insane  of  foreign  dictators  will  not  dare  to  attack  us. 

Unless  we  answer  these  questions  correctly,  we  shall  go 
the  way  of  the  nations  of  Europe:  our  children  will  be 
deprived  of  the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  and  will 
become,  as  have  the  peoples  of  Europe,  but  cannon  fodder. 


Wendell  Willkie,  the  Republican  Nominee 
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Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reaction  of  the  country'  to  the  nomination  by  the 
Republicans  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  Wendell  Will- 
kie as  the  Republican  standard  bearer  for  the  1940  election. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Willkie  has 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  seldom  equaled  in  political  annals. 
Therefore,  pursuant  to  permission  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including  two  editorials  from 
the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News.  These  editorials  were 
written  by  J.  S.  Gray,  the  editor,  who  was  present  in  the  press 
gallery  throughout  the  convention.  This  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  .small-town  dailies  in  the  country.  It  is  inde- 
pendent politically,  and  I  am  convinced  that  these  editorials 
Indicate  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  Michigan. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

THE    RETUBLICAN    NOMlNnt 

Every  American,  no  matter  what  his  political  affiliations,  can 
rejoice  at  the  outcome  of  the  Republican  national  convention  as  far 
as  Its  choice  for  President  Is  concerned  Adherents  of  all  political 
parties  welcome  the  emergence  of  popular  leaders  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  at  nominating  conventions 

No  one  can  say  Wendell  Willkie  bought  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. No  one  can  say  the  delegates  did  the  bidding  of  any  political 
boss  In  choosing  him  No  one  can  say  his  selection  does  not  repre- 
sent the  rank  and  file  of  Republicans,  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
rich  or  poor.  In  office  or  out.  No  one  can  say  Mr  WlUkle  Is  the  tool 
of  Wall  Street  or  public  utilities  or  big  busines.=5  or  anything  else. 
He  is  simply  the  overwhelming  choice  cf  a  vast  majority  of  the 
partl.sans  duly  chosen  to  make  a  nomination  for  President,  and  of 
the  other  partl.san.s  back  home. 

He  was  named  over  the  opposition  or  Indifference  of  almost  every 
recognized  and  titular  leader  of  the  Republican  Party.  If  he  cares 
to.  he  can  virtually  clean  house  In  the  entire  command  of  his  party. 
Republlcanlsnr  underwent  a  new  birth  at  Philadelphia  when  Its 
rank  and  flle  turned  their  backs  on  Its  past  potentates  and  picked  a 
man  utterly  outside  all  organization  recognition.  Everything 
smacking  cf  old  guardlsm  was  tossed  overboard  when  the  most  un- 
bossed.  the  freest-thinking,  the  least  awe-struck  Republican  con- 
vention since  the  beginning  of  the  party  expressed  Its  earnest  de- 
sire and  nominated  a  man  who  was  not  even  considered  In  the 
running  6  months  ago. 

The  minority,  opposition  party,  thus  makes  a  fresh  start.  The 
bitterness  and  defeatism  of  8  years  are  wiped  out.  The  campaign 
begins  with  a  clean  slate.  The  councils  of  the  past  are  Ignored. 
The  leaders  who  went  down  to  defeat  are  deposed. 

A  man  with  no  political  background,  no  partisan  obligations,  no 
pledges  or  promises  for  patronage,  no  embarrassing  links  with 
bosses,  no  tie-up  with  ax  grinders,  has  become  the  nominee  of  a 
major  political  party.  He  accomplished  what  no  accredited  prophet 
of  political  behavior  would  predict  4  weeks  ago. 

E^•en  when  the  pressure  upon  him  was  greatest,  during  the  early 
balloting,  and  when  the  temptations  of  "deals"  were  obviously  held 
out  to  him.  It  appears  that  he  went  his  own  steadfast  way.  He  was 
determined  to  win  only  If  a  majority  of  the  delegates  wanted  him, 
and.he  would  have  no  uuck  with  the  dickerers  and  make  no  com- 
mitments to  anybody. 

Because  Wendell  WiUkle  enters  the  1940  campaign  under  such 
circumstances,  and  as  a  fresh  vindication  of  the  democratic  process, 
memt)ers  of  all  parties  can  Join  with  Republicans  In  Jubilation. 
The  people  have  had  their  way.  the  partisan  dictators  have  met 
their  match.  Whether  or  not  Mr  Willkie  wins  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  cast  In  November,  he  has  relnvigorated  America's  faith 
in  self-government,  restored  confidence  In  democracy,  renewed  our 
determination  to  pursue  our  way  In  the  face  of  disturbing  events 
abroad  and  proved  once  more  that  a  people  who  undertake  to  rule 
themselves  not  only  can  produce  their  own  leaders,  but  provide 
them  with  the  opportunities  to  lead. 

"BLITZ"    CAMPAlCa* 

The  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  Republicans:  the 
Democrats  must  answer  the  challenge  July  15  The  one  man  who 
personifies  everything  domestically  opposed  to  the  New  Deal  from 
T  V  A.  to  "brain  trust."  from  business  baiting  to  Kelly-Hague- 
Penderga»t-lam,  from  Court  packing  to  pay  roll  packing,  U  out  In 
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front  of  the  Republican  parade  that  will  pass  the  voters'  reviewing 
stand  November  5 

Obviously  the  United  States  is  about  to  wltne.ss  a  campaign  the 
like  of  which  It  has  never  seen.  In  one  corner  a  fresh,  vigorous. 
Imxhaustlble  Wendell  Willkie.  not  shopworn  by  previous  campaign- 
ing, who  sleeps  3  or  4  hours  out  of  24.  runs  half  a  doz.'ii  utilities, 
meets  all  comers,  speaks  what  be  thinks,  and  has  an  utterly  non- 
polltlcal  mind 

In  the  other  comer  Is  the  New  Deal,  embattled  for  the  first  time 
by  a  flre-^-ater.  one  who  does  not  wait,  mouselike,  for  the  opposition 
to  strike,  but  carries  the  fight  into  enemy  territory.  If  any  persua- 
sion were  needed  to  spur  the  new  dealers  on  in  their  third-term 
draft  movement.  It  was  the  sUth  ballot  at  Philadelphia  Tliat 
doesn't  entirely  dispose  of  the  question,  however,  for  the  President 
has  yet  to  speak  his  own  mind 

But  no  matter  whom  the  Democrats  let  their  mantle  fall  upon  In 
the  Windv  City,  whether  it  be  Paul  V.  McNutt;  Honest  Harold 
Ickes.  the  former  Republican,  the  hoe-handle  diplomat;  CordcU 
Hull;  Henry  Wallace,  the  farmer's  friend,  or  even  Frank  Hagt^e's 
"Golden  Boy"  Cromwell,  late  of  Ottawa,  the  country  Is  In  for  a 
Heavyweight  championship  battle,  with  no  holds  barred,  ere  Novem- 
ber rolls  around. 

A  man  who  c.in  sweep  from  a  bare  1  percent  to  the  lead  amrn^ 
a  half-do.^.en  rivals  In  the  Gallup  poll  in  a  mere  2  months,  make  the 
Old  Gu.ird  knuckle  down  and  capture  a  Republican  Convention 
after  only  2  years  of  Republican  Party  membership  Is  a  fellow  the 
new  dealers  will  have  to  watch  out  for. 

A  man  who  can  predict  his  nomination  on  the  sixth  ballot,  and 
win.  has  something  to  rival  that,  until  now.  peerless  prognosticator 
James  A.  Farley  A  man  shrewd  enough  to  pick  Senator  Charlts 
McNary,  of  Oregon,  for  a  rtuining  mate  and  schedule  his  acceptance 
epeech  on  the  frrnt  steps  of  his  high-school  alma  mater  In  an 
Indiana  town  has  already  won  his  political  spurs  entitling  him  to 
match  wits  with  a  purge-direct mg  Tommy  Corcoran  A  m«n  who 
can  meet  reporter?,  at  all  hours  ol  the  day  or  night  and  never  utter 
a  roorback  has  something  that  none  other  than  F.  D.  R.  himself 
possesses 

Front  pages  will  blossom  and  radios  will  crackle  between  new  and 
November  with  a  brand  of  "blitz"  campaign  the  like  of  which  Amer- 
ica has  never  seen,  from  the  days  of  torchlight  processions  down  to 
the  nights  of  £L-rBlde  chats 


A  Reply  to  Political  Critics 
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Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Newton  Daily  News,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  of 
June  26.  1940: 

I  From  the  Newton    (Iowa)    Daily  News  of  June  26.   1940) 

A    REPLY    TO    POLITICAL    CRITICS 

Governor  Sta.'^en's  kevnote  speech  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  Monday  night  should  provide  ample  reply  to  various 
of  newspaper  and  radio  columnists  who  have  been  rather  free  with 
tlielr  criticism  of  Republicans  for  daring  to  speak  out  against  some 
of  the  acts  ol  the  present  administration 

Governor  StasFcn  Ixjttomed  his  keynote  on  a  broad  base — 
that  of  united  Americanism  Said  the  hard-hitting  Governor  of 
Minnesota.  "As  Americans.  Republicans  propose  to  stand  behind 
the  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress  now  In  power— as  long  as  it 
continues  In  power  But  at  the  same  time  Republicans  have  a 
responslbilltv  to  make  constructive  criticism,"  to  engage  in  'vigorous 
debate'  on  questions  that  come  before  the  Nation  That  Is  the 
animate  evidence  that  democracy  Is  still  living."  declared  the 
youthful  Governor 

To  those  columnists,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  them  such  e^  Walter  Llppmann.  Dorothy  Thompson,  and 
sometimes  Raymond  Clapper  and  Mark  Sullivan,  this  should  pro- 
vide stinging  rebuttal  to  charges  of  Republican  stagnation  and 
playing  of  politics. 

Republicans  have  oppo«<ed  some  of  the  measures  of  this  adminis- 
tration, particularly  as  regards  this  country's  conduct  in  the  field 
of  international  relations.  Democrats  have  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration, too,  on  that  score  These  critics  call  that  playing  p>olltlcs. 
Blmply  because  opposition  Is  voiced  to  some  of  the  statements  and 
proposals  of  our  President,  is  that  a  sign  of  lack  of  statesmanship? 
After  all,  who  are  these  commentators,  themselves  Individuals  with 


Individual  opinions  to  say  the  final  word  with  regard  to  human 
progress  and  hviman  achievement?  Quite  proper  for  them  to  ex- 
prebs  their  opinions.  But  similarly  theirs  doesn  t  happen  to  be  the 
la.st  word  either. 

Meantime.  It  is  well  again  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining fulsome  dlscu'^ion.s  here  in  America  at  thl^  time  And 
while  »»oine  want  to  go  to  war  now.  and  some  don't,  the  Important 
thing  U,  to  permit  complete  dlbcusttlun  of  the  matter. 


A  Prayer  for  Courage 
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Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  common-sense  judgment  of  our  able  and 
genial  colleague  from  Wyoming,  the  Honorable  Frank  O. 
HosTON,  So  all  cf  you,  I  am  sure,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  his  fame  Is  not  confined  to  the  State  he  represents 
single-handed  or  to  the  hallowed  Halls  of  Congress.  It  ex- 
tends to  Indiana,  home  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States — Wendell  L.  Willkie — who  was  started  on  the  way  to 
the  White  House  with  the  assistance  of  tliis  same  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

As  proof  of  this  fact  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial  from  my  home-town  newspaper,  the  Port  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  ccmmenLing  on  the  altitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  Congressman  Horton,  on  a  vital  problem  of 
the  moment.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  thLs  body: 

(From  the  Fort  'Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of  June  22,  1940] 

A    PKAYER   FOR   COtTRAGC 

Representative  Fhank  O  Horton,  of  'Wyoming,  has  recently  given 
expression  to  some  might  y  fin"  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  the 
much-twittcred  but  ill-considered  phrase;  'Help  the  Allies  with 
everything  short  of  war  " 

Representative  Horton  a.--ks.  When  does  a  pig  become  a  hop? 
Is  there  any  fine  line  of  distinction?  Can  you  tell  Just  where  ons 
stops  and  the  other  starts? 

He  applies  a  similar  line  of  questioning  to  short  of  war.  And 
he  correctly  says  that  the  American  people  properly  refuse  to  threw 
their  hats  In  the  air  and  go  along  with  the  procession  until  they 
know  where  they  are  headed  and  by  whom 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  is  not  impressed  by  big  names 
among  either  Individuals  or  newspajjers.  He  is  concerned  with  hard 
facts  and   logical   conclusions. 

As  for  one-man  Presidential  action  In  aiding  the  Allies  with 
either  surplus  or  obsolete  equipment — 

Mr.  Horton  has  noted  that  of  50  so-called  ob.solete  planes  recently 
traded  in  to  make  them  available  to  the  Allies.  22  were  Invoiced 
to  onr  Government  since  March  7.  1940:  and  that  of  the  remaining 
28.  the  oldest  was  delivered  on  May  16.  1939      Obsolete,  Indeed! 

A  similar  situation  prevails  with  respect  to  battleships,  rifles, 
cannon,    machine   puns,   etc 

And  "It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  President  will  sell 
these  direct  to  a  belligerent  or  through  a  Junk  dealer."  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  President  has  any  proper  legal  authority  to  make 
any  such  deal 

Moreover,  article  VI  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  concerning 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  any  time  of  war.  provides: 

"The  supply.  In  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war 
materials  of  any  kind  whntcvfr  Is  forbidden." 

BoUi  the  United  States  and  Germany  solemnly  signed  that  treaty. 
The  United  States  is  a  neutral  power.  England  and  France  are 
belligerents.  » 

Hence,  the  President,  on  his  own  authority,  has  treated  a  contract 
signed  by  this  country's  agents  and  ratified  by  this  country's 
Senate,  as  a  shabby  scrap  of  paper. 

As  Representative  Horton  says:  "The  action  Ju-st  taken  and  about 
to  be  expanded  by  the  President  Is  an  utter  violation  cf  every  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  and  Is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war" 

But  tinder  the  Constitution  It  Is  the  Congress,  not  the  President, 
who  Is  authorized  to  declare  war.  And,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  says.  "If  this  tantamount-to-war  action  by  the  President 
leads  to  a  declaration  of  war.  then  actually  the  President  hsit  usurped 
the  most  sacred  and  Inviolate  right  cf  the  Congress." 
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And  sxich  usurpation  of  power  spells  dictator. 

But  what  If  Germany  wins  In  Europe?    What  If  Germany  con- 
strues the  President's  action  as  a  declaration  of  war?     Inquires  Mr.    i 
Hobtok:  -Would  we  or  would  we  not  be  considered  by  the  victor  as 
among  his  defeated  enemies  and  demands  made  upon  us  to  pay  the 
test  of  the  war?" 

Well,  certainly  we  have  never  In  our  entire  history  been  In  poorer 
shape  to  defend  ourselves  than  we  are  today  And  so:  If  our  boys 
do  go  abroad  to  fight  again,  they  will  go  unprepared  to  meet 
mociern  warfare — )usi  like  cattle  being  led  to  the  slaughter 

If  they  are  butchered— on  whose  hands  wUl  their  blood  be? 

Congress  has  still  the  duty  and  the  power  to  prevent  such 
butcher>-  As  the  people's  advocate.  It  should  summon  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  bar  of  Judgment,  and  cancel  all  war-provoking  acts. 
May  God  grant  that  Congress  shall  muster  the  courage  to  do  that 
very   thing  before  it  U  too  late 
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Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  text  of  address  of  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  H.^lleck.  of  Indiana,  nominaline  Wen- 
dell Lewis  Willkie  as  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Republican  National  Convention,  June  27,  1940, 
a£  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  men  and  women  of  America,  this 
Is  a  free  and  Independent  c<;nventinn  of  a  great  political  party.  It 
Is  one  convention  in  which  the  delegates  are  going  to  choose  the 
candidate.  It  i.s  reprfsentative  government  in  action.  It  is  proof 
that  democracy  Is  vet  alive  and  efficient. 

If  anvone  were  to  ask  me  what  Job  In  this  convention  I  would 
like  bes't  to  have.  I  would  choose  the  Job  Ive  got  right  now.  Id 
say  I  want  to  place  In  nomination  before  this  mdependent  body 
the  name  of  the  next  President  of  the  United  States— Wendell 
Lewis  Willkie 

I  nominate  Wendell  Willkie  becau.se.  better  than  any  man  I 
know    he  can  build  this  country  buck  to  prosperity. 

I  nominate  him  because,  better  than  any  man  I  know,  he  can 
keep  us  out  of  war  As  a  veteran  who  served  in  France  he  knows 
the  horror  of  war  at  first  hand  He  Is  acralnst  war  And  he  can 
scare  these  dictators  by  building  us  the  greatest  defense  system  on 
earth 

I  nominate  him  because  he  Is  the  strongest  campaljmer  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  seen  in  a  generation.  He  can  win  next 
November  He  has  licked  Franklin  Roosevelt  once;  he  can  do  It 
again. 

I  nominate  him  because  If  he  were  elected  he  would  make  a 
President  that  this  country  would  be  proud  of;  because  every  one 
of  yuu  would  be  proud  to  say  to  ycur  children  and  grandchildren,  "I 
helped  to  put  that  man  in  the  N^Tiite  Hotise  " 

I  ncminate  him  because  he  understands  business:  he  Is  one  of 
the  most  successful  managers  In  the  country. 

Because  he  understands  labor,  he  has  30  contracts  with  estab- 
lished unions,  bi-ith  A.  P  of  L   and  C   I  O. 

Because  he  understands  agriculture;  he  has  worked  on  fanns  and 
he  owns   five   In   Indiana. 

He  win  pull  these  groups  together  He  will  never  make  a  deal, 
domestic  or  foreign,  that  will  be  unfair  to  any  one  of  them. 

I  nominate  this  man  because  he  knows  what  an  organization  Is: 
b<»cau9e.  out  of  his  own  experience,  he  knows  how  to  work  with, 
through,  and  for  an  organization. 

I  nominate  him  because  he  is  a  Republican  who  will  stand  by 
his  party,  wm,   lose,  or  draw 

And  in  presenting  this  nomination.  I  ask  only  one  thing,  I 
ask  that  this  propt»ltion  be  decided  on  its  merits.  That's  the  way 
I  want  it  decided  That's  the  way  my  candidate  wants  It  decided. 
And  that's  the  way  the  people  want  it  decided. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this  from  my  candidate,  from  all  his  sup- 
porters, and  from  myself:  Whoever  >ou  select  to  lead  this  party 
to  victory  next  November,  ycu'U  And  us  in  there  pitching  to 
assure  that   victory 

Back  In  Indiana  where  he  was  born,  this  man  had  a  nickname 
They  called  him  '  Win  "  Willkie  Indiana  had  the  right  idea  about 
him  from  the  beginning 

Put  Tcurself  back  in  that  little  old  town  of  Elwocd  48  years 
•go.     There  was  a  Ixxjm  in  natural  gas.     They  had  so  much  gas 


they  never   turned   out   the  lights.    Then   the   gas   ran   cut    and 
everybody  in  town  went  broke 

Why  this  man  Willkie  knew  about  public  utilities  before  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  had  hardly  heard  of  Indiana.  And  111  say  this:  It'll  be 
better  to  have  a  public-utility  President  than  a  President  who  has 
no  public  utility  ^  w     w. 

Wins  father  and  mother  were  both  lawT?"  They  loved  books, 
they  loved  Ideas,  and  they  loved  freedom.  That's  what  they 
taught   their  children 

Win  is  an  Indiana  boy  He  went  to  Indiana  University,  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  He  went  to  war  from  Indiana,  And 
he  married  the  librarian  of  Riishville.  an  Indiana  girl. 

He  got  to  work  right  early.  When  he  was  11  he  went  Into  business 
with  one  of  his  older  brothers.  Later  he  harvested  wheat  In  Minne- 
sota He  dressed  tools  in  the  oil  fields  in  Texas  He  operated  a 
cement-blocking  machine  in  Wyoming  He  ran  a  boom-town  hotel 
in  Colorado,  And  he  bummed  his  way  out  to  Calif crnia  in  a  fi  eight 
car  to  pick  vegetables 

He's  familiar  with  every  region  of  the  United  States,  mostly  be- 
cause he's  worked  there  He  knows  the  land  and  its  history  He 
learned  history  in  Indiana:  he  taught  history  at  a  school  in  Kansas; 
and  he  made  history  In  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

He  knows  the  east  coast  and  the  Alleghenles.  the  broad  plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  west  coast,  and  the  southern  coast.  He 
can  see  all  that  in  his  mind's  eye. 

In  all  those  areas  he  has  Ijeen  the  friend  of  the  people;  today  he  Is 
hailed  in  all  those  areas  by  the  people;  and  my  proposition  Is  that 
we  put  him  to  work  for  the  people. 

As  he  says,  he  left  Indiana  because  the  competition  got  too  tough. 
But  111  tell  you  why  he  left.  He  left  because  of  an  irresistible  urge 
to  tf  st  himself  against  the  toughest  Jobs  that  are  to  be  found  In  this 
great  enterprise  that  we  call  the  United  States. 

He  left  Indiana  to  face,  time  after  time,  the  challenge  of  a  free, 
hard-working,   competitive  system, 

Hp  met  that  challenge  at  the  bar.  And  you  of  Oh:o  can  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in  Akron  for  more  than 
10  years. 

He  m.et  that  challenge  in  Industry.  And  you  of  Georgia,  of  Michi- 
gan, of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illinois,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  of  Flor;da  know  him  as  one  who  has 
produced  more  electricity  for  less  money  than  any  major  operator  In 
the  land 

He  met  that  challenge  when  he  stood  up  almost  alone  against 
the  New  Deal  on  an  i&sue  involving  the  rights  of  all  of  us  to  do 
business — and   won   it. 

And  he  is  meeting  that  challenge  today  by  standing  without 
compromise  for  the  simple,  homoly  principles  of  liberty. 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  fellow  delegates.  In  this  day  of  trial,  when 
we  stand  in  doubt  before  the  terrible  events  of  E'.ircpe;  when  we 
stand  in  danger,  our  arms  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  a  hostile 
Government  in  Washington,  our  nxinds  poisoned  by  political  phil- 
osophies that  we  can  only  dread:  I  submit  that  this  man  who  has 
thrust  himself  Into  every  corner  of  cur  American  life,  from  the 
wheatfields  to  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan,  and  from  the  In- 
diana bar  to  the  committee  rooms  of  Congress-  -that  this  man 
Wendell  Willkie  Is  the  man  we  need  for  the  d.^fense  and  rehabili- 
tation of  our  American  life 

The  people  of  this  country  are  worried,  and  perplexed  They 
want  the  wheels  of  Industry  to  turn,  they  want  bigger  farm 
incomes,  they  want  a  better  break  for  labor,  they  want  to  give 
new  opportunity  to  those  who  are  now  unemployed.  At>ove  all 
they  want  to  defend  this  country  from  aggression. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  man  the  people  are 
looking  for     If  any  man  can  do  that  Job.  Wendell  Willkie  can. 

I  have  heard  it  said — and  we  have  all  heard  it  said — that  he  is 
unavailable  to  our  party  tjecause  he  is  a  businessman.  Worse,  he 
has  made  a  success  of  that  business  and  of  himself. 

Are  we  to  understand  from  this  proposition,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
any  man  Is  barred  from  our  deliberations  who  has  t>een  an 
American  success? 

What  should  that  Indiana  boy  have  done  when  he  accepted  the 
challenge  that  came  his  way?  Shall  we  say  that  a  man  must 
refuse  to  enter  American  industry  in  order  to  become  a  leader  of 
this  Nation'' 

Is  that  the  stand  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  prepared  to 
take? 

Fellow  delegates,  that  is  New  Deal  propaganda, 
I  have  a   boy   11   years  old.     He's  ambitious.     And  I  want  him 
some  day  to  make  a  contribution  to  his  country. 

What  path  shall  I  tell  my  boy  to  follow?  Shall  I  say  to  him: 
"Son.  if  you  want  to  get  anywhere  in  this  world  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  succeed  in  business?  If  you  get  an  offer  to  head  up  a  big 
Industrial  company,  don't  accept  it.  If  you  have  a  chance  to 
increase  our  American  standard  of  living  by  producing  more  goods 
for  less  cost,  don't  take  that  chance.  Because  if  you  do  the 
Republican  Party  won't  accept  you." 

Or  .<hall  I  say  to  that  boy:  "I  know  a  man  born  In  Indiana  just 
like  you  His  dad  didn't  have  any  more  dough  than  I've  got.  He 
didn't  have  any  better  opportunity  than  you've  got.  But  that 
fellow  got  a  chance  to  run  one  of  America's  big  enterprises.  He 
took  that  chance.  He  succeeded  at  it.  And  I  want  you  to  do 
likewise  ' 

Ycu  bet  I'm  going  to  tell  my  boy  that,  I'm  not  going  to  fill  him 
full  of  New  Deal  propaganda.  I  am  going  to  ail  him  full  of  the  old 
fl?,ht. 
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Lefs  look  at  the  record. 

On  January  1,  1933.  this  man  I'm  giving  you  became  the  president 
of  a  business  with  assets  of  over  a  billion  dollars,  employing  23.000 
men  and  women  in  10  States.  This  company  was  operating  at  a 
deficit      Its  morale  was  low 

On  March  4.  1933.  4  months  later.  FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  took  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  Our  country  was  also  operating 
at  a  deficit;  the  national  debt  was  $23,000,000,000;  and  industry  and 
agrictUture  were  demoralized. 

Now     what's    the     picture.     Why.    the     entcrpri.se    entrusted     to 
Franklin    Roosevelt    Is    worse    off.     The    national    debt    is    crossing 
M5.000.0CO  OCO      We  still  have  at  least  9.000.000  unemployed:  labor    i 
dissatif-fied.  bu.sinoss  without  hope;  and  the  country  unprepared  for   j 
the  International  criais  facing  It. 

But  what  happened  to  the  Job  that  America  gave  Willkie  7  years    ; 
ago?     He  hit   It  like  a  ton  of   bricks.     That  company   is  making  a 
profit   today      It   has   built   new   plants.     It   has  expanded      It   hiis 
cut  Its  prices  and  raised  Its  output.  ! 

While  Roosevelt  was  promising  the  more  abundant  life,  Willkie    | 
was  delivering  it      He  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  every  school- 
teacher, factory  worker,  and  farmer  on  his  lines.  | 
While  Roosevelt  was  unbalancing  an  $8,000,000,000  budget.  Willkie    | 
was  helpini^  to  balance  the  $800  family  budgets  of  his  customers.         i 

I  tell  you.  the  balancing  of  those  $800  budgets  is  the  immediate 
goal  of  the  Republican  Party 

My  man  has  helped  to  balance  them  In  10  States.     Let's  let  him 
try  it  in  48! 
Or  do  you  believe  with  the  new  dealers  that  there  is  no  hope? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  growth  of  this  country  is  finished? 
Do  you  t>elieve  that  the  family  budgets  can  never  be  balanced, 
the  family  incomes  never  increased? 
If  you  believe  these  things  don't  nominate  my  man. 
For  I  tell  you  that  this  man  Is  going  to  fight.     He  believes  that 
this  country  will  grow,  that  these  budgets  are  going  to  bo  balanced 
and   those   incomes   increased      If  you  nominate   him.  that's   what 
hell  fight  for.  and  that  will  l>e  a  fight  to  tear  a  man's  heart  out. 

I'm  not  kidding  vou.  This  Is  one  of  the  serious  moments  in 
American  history.  We  are  not  gathered  here  merely  to  confer  a 
title  of  honor,  or  to  distribute  rewards. 

I  say  we  arc  gathered  here  to  save  this  country  from  disintegra- 
tion. We  are  gathered  to  assign  the  most  stupendoxis  Job  on  the 
American  re«crd      We  are  not  rewarding  anybody 

He  whom  we  choose  here  will  age  more  rapidly  than  we.  He  will 
never  again  enjoy  life  as  he  has  enjoyed  it  in  the  past.  The  scars 
of  the  fight  that  lies  ahead  of  him  will  be  with  him  forever. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  risen  up  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers to  tell  you  this  They  have  risen  up  to  tell  you  that  they 
want  this  fighter,  this  man  Willkie. 

How  do  I  know  this?  Again,  the  record  Is  my  proof. 
A  year  ago  a  few  personal  friends  began  saying  that  this  man 
ought  to  be  President.  He  ttirned  them  off  with  courteous  and 
friendly  gestures.  Six  months  ago  he  was  known  as  an  occasional 
contributor  to  national  magazines.  Three  months  ago  a  few  Indi- 
viduals who  made  no  pretense  at  a  knowledge  of  politics  set  out  to 
see  what  they  could  do 

And  then— lefs  than  9  weeks  ago— the  first  Willkie  for  President 
club  was  started      And  a  great  uprising  of  the  people  began. 

In  less  than  9  weeks,  by  voluntary  effort,  without  a  political 
organization,  and  with  no  campaign  fund,  this  man  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  people  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

And  as  one  who  believes  in  the  democratic  process  and  the  Re- 
publican Party,  I  am  confident  that  you  delegates  will  not  Ignore 
that  demand. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  we.  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  would  never  nominate  this  man  because  he 
is  too  recently  a  Democrat. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  a  cloeed  corporation?     Do  you  have  to 

be  bom  in  it?  ^  .     ,  „ 

In  1936  my  candidate  became  a  Republican  by  conviction.  He 
voted  that  year  for  the  ticket  that  we  nominated  In  Cleveland. 
In  1938  he  demonstrated  his  conviction  by  enrolling  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party, 

Mr   Chairman,  we  do  not  run  the  Republican  Party  on  the  basis 

of  seniority 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  bar  from  our  dellberatione  a  man  who 
Is  one  of  us — a  man  who  believes  In  us — a  man  in  whom  millions 
of  our  people,  members  of  our  party,  already  fervently  believe 

Now  lefs  get  down  to  business  here. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  Wendell  Willkie  can  win  next 
November, 

I  a.'=k  this  question  of  those  delegates  and  candidates  In  whc*»e 
districts  he  has  appeared.  If  you  were  running  for  office,  wouldn't 
you  Uk-  to  have  this  man  come  mtc  your  alstrlct  as  the  head  of 
your  party?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  him  stand  shoulder-to- 
Bhoulder  with  you  on  a  platform  to  make  the  fight  of  your  political 
lives'*     I  know'the  answer.    The  answer  Is  "yes" 

My  man  can  win  t>ecause  he  stands  four-square  for  those  two 
great  prlnc'ples  of  our  party — freedom  of  life  and  freedom  of  enter- 
prise.    The  Republican  Party  will  vote  solidly  for  Willkie 

He  can  wm  because  millions  who  habitually  belong  to  no  party — 
the  huge,  .■shifting  balance-of-power  vote — crave  those  blessings  of 
freedom      They  will  vote  for  Willkie. 

He  can  win  because  millions  now  enrolled  In  the  Democratic 
Party  crave  those  blessings — denied  to  them  by  their  own  party. 
They  will  vote  for  Willkie. 


When  this  man  appears  before  the  country  In  a  real  campaign, 
the  whole  bless'^d  Nation  will  vote  for  him.  I  tell  you  we'll  have  a 
Republican  stampede 

I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I've  been  here  in  Philadelphia 
for  2  weeks  riding  in  front  of  a  tidal  wave  the  like  of  which  has 
never  t>cen  known  in  national  politics  I've  felt  the  surge  of  the 
people  beneath  me.     And  I've  seen  a  vision 

I  see  now  as  I  have  never  s^-en  before  that  a  great  battle  has 
broken  out  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a  battle  between  slavery  and 
freedom. 

We  have  talked  about  economic  competition  and  industrial  com- 
petition But  I  see  now  a  more  desperate  competition  -a  competi- 
tion between  two  different  ways  of  life — the  totalitarian  and  the 
free. 

Fellow  delegates,  to  win  that  competition  we  must  be  strong. 
Only  the  strong  can  be  free. 

If  Hitler  can  build  a  stronger  system  than  ours,  we  shall  lose  that 
competition  to  Hitler     Our  way  of  life  will  be  liquidated. 

Already  the  New  Deal,  impotent  to  compete  against  the  rising 
totalltarlans.  has  made  a  move  toward  drafting  the  manhood  of 
this  country.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  the  one 
In  which  we  ought  to  move. 

The  only  way  we  can  compete  against  a  competitor  is  to  make 
our  own  system  work  in  its  own  way  better  than  the  competitor's 
system. 

This  Is  my  vlcion  Millions  of  people  in  this  country  have  seen 
it.  and  millions  more  will  follow. 

We.  the  people,  want  a  man  whose  honor  and  Integrity  cannot  be 
questioned. 

We.  the  people,  want  a  man  whose  personal  loyalty  has  met  the 
test  of  thousands  upon  thousands  to  whom  he  has  freely  given  It. 
But  above  all  we.  the  people,  want  a  strong  man  to  defend  our 
freedom. 

A  man  who  can  liberate  us  from  the  grip  of  depression. 
A  man  who  can  save  us  by  building  the  greatest  defense  system 
in  history. 

A   man   who  can   awaken  otir  energies  to  create  for  us  a  new 

world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  just  a  young  Congressman  from  Indiana,  but 
In  6  years  I've  seen  em  all.  And  when  I  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  man  in  this  crisis  I  say  to  myself:  There's  a  man  big  enough  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States — Wendell  Lewis  WUliile. 


The  Man  of  the  Hour  for  1940 
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HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1940 


TELEGR.\M  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  WARD  DEMOCRATIC  ORGAN- 
IZATION OF  ST.  LOUIS 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  Missouri  Democratic  politics  the  Twenty-Fourth 
"Ward  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  cur  State.  This  ward  year  after 
year  casts  a  Democratic  vote  that  is  larger  than  that  cast  in 
many  a  congressional  district.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  the  high  honor  of  representing  the  twenty-fourth 
ward  of  St.  Louis  in  Congress. 

Several  days  ago  the  great  Democratic  organization  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Ward  of  St.  Louis  addressed  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  close  my  remarks  by  extending  that  telegram  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Hon    Prankun  D.  Roosi:vixt,  g.^,  Lo^^g   ^o.,  June  24.  1940. 

President.  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  twenty-fourth  ward  Democratic  organization  in  regular  meet- 
ing assembled  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "We 
believed  in  you  in  1932.  You  have  shown  and  convinced  us  from  the 
bank  holiday  of  March  1933  down  to  the  present  moment  that 
your  every  concern  and  heartbeat  has  been  for  the  man  In  the  street 
and  that  you  are  animated  with  a  consuming  desire  to  at  aU  times 
Etrve  the  best  interests  of  our  btlovcd  country.  Because  of  this  our 
ward  gave  you  21.383  votes  in  1936,  as  against  11.321  for  your  oppo- 
nent. We  believe  you  to  l>e  the  man  of  the  hour  in  1940  Yours 
has  been  an  Inspired  leadership  and  you  retain  today,  as  you  have 
always  had,  our  utmost  confidence.  We  pray  Almighty  God  may 
continue  to  guide  and  direct  you  In  your  cveiy  act. ' 

Louis      J.     OUALDONI. 

Committeeman. 
LURXNE  C    Kaises. 

Commit  teewoman. 
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Will  Gold  Become  Useless? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   lONNE(~ncrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txicsday.  July  2,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NATIONAL   CITY    BANK    OP    NEW    YORK 

MAGAZINE 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ever-important  sub- 
ject of  gold  and  its  future  no  article  has  come  with  such 
clarity  and  cogency  as  the  current  one  in  the  June  1940  issue 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  Magazine. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  unanimous  consent  that  I 
have  obtained  to  include  the  summary  of  that  study  in  the 
Record. 
[From  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  Magazine  of  June  19401 

WILL    GOLD    BECOME    USELESS? 

In  the  discussion  up  to  this  point  the  assumption  has  been  that 
gold  will  continue  to  hold  Its  place  as  a  monetary  base  and  chief 
medium  for  making  international  payments.  Query— how  do  we 
know  that  this  assumption  is  correct?  The  answer  is.  frankly,  that 
we  dont  know  Nothing  Is  certain  In  this  world,  least  of  all  condi- 
tions and  practices  after  the  war.  However,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  continuing  faith  in  gold. 

First,  there  Is  the  long-established  tradition  In  favor  of  gold. 
This  did  not  Just  happen.  Gold,  more  than  any  other  material, 
combines  the  necessary  attributes  cf  basic  money.  It  Is  prized 
for  its  beauty;  It  does  not  tarnish:  It  has  scarcity:  Its  supply  shows 
relatively  constant  growth  compared  with  violent  fluctuations  In 
most  commodities:  It  cannot  be  ground  cut  en  printing  press^-s  like 
paper  money  or  ballooned  to  the  skies  like  bank  credit;  It  Is  durable; 
it  can  be  divided  Into  parts  of  any  size  without  loss  of  value;  It  is 
easily  manipulated;  and  finally.  It  Is  easily  transported.  In  times 
of  danger  and  dl.saster  mankind  has  always  turned  to  gold  as  the 
one  sure  sanctuary.  What  else  Is  no  easily  hidden  from  the  enemy, 
8o  indestructible,  so  easily  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  so  certain 
of  future  value  as  gold?  The  fact  Is  that  the  world  has  experi- 
mented with  all  kinds  of  materials,  both  as  money  and  as  a  store 
of  value,  but  because  of  Inherent  qualities  none  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  so  well,  or  achieved  such  universal  recognition  and  ec- 
cepublllty  as  gold  All  this  may  seem  elementary,  but  It  Is  weil 
to  ponder  these  things  when  doubts  arise  concerning  geld. 

True,  the  gold  standard  broke  down  during  and  after  the  great 
war  of  1914-18.  but  so  did  the  silver  and  managed -currency  stand- 
ards. Moreover,  this  break-down  did  not  signify  that  gold  Itstlf 
was  any  less  prized.  The  phrase  so  often  heard  that  such  and 
such  countries  have  "abandoned"  gold  Is  misleading  and  does  not 
mean  what  It  swiunds  like  What  has  occurred  Is  simply  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  willingness  to  redeem  currency  and  bank  deposits  In 
gold,  decided  upon  to  safeguard  the  nationsd  gold  holdings  from 
exportation  to  other  countries.  This  Is  not  "abandonment"  of 
gold,  but  the  reverse. 

A  second  Important  reason  why  gold  is  unlikely  to  lose  its  value 
Is  that  not  only  the  United  States,  but  other  countries  as  well. 
have  large  vested  Interests  In  gold.  The  British  Etoplre  alone 
accounts  for  nearly  half  the  gold  output  of  the  world,  and  In 
many  other  countries  gold  production  is  an  important  national 
asset.  These  countries  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  dis- 
placement of  gold  as  a  monetary  metal;  and  even  In  the  event  of 
political  changes  resulting  frrm  the  war  these  vested  Interests 
would  remain,  though  possibly  shifted  to  other  national  Juris- 
dictions. 

A  third  Important  argument  In  favor  of  gold  Is  one  that  should 
hardly  need  emphasis  at  this  time — Its  dependability  as  a  war 
chest.  In  the  great  war  of  1914-18  geld,  shipped  here  .n  what  was 
then  unprecedented  volume,  helped  the  Allies  pay  for  needed 
materials  and  supplies  before  we  entered  the  war.  Later,  In  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  war,  gold  from  the  banking  reserves  and  gathered 
from  the  people  contributed  a  vital  share  of  Italy's  foreign  ex- 
change requirements  to  carry  on  the  war.  Japan  likewise  found 
gold  an  unfailing  source  of  purchasing  power,  and  has  striven  In 
all  poaalble  ways  to  expand  Its  output  In  order  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  Imports  essential  for  war  purposes  And  now  the  new 
war  in  Europe  Is  demonstrating  as  never  t»efore  the  great  value  of 
gold  as  a  war  chest. 

Credits  may  be  refused,  payments  In  goods  impeded  both  by  Ina- 
bility to  supply  the  goods  or  unwillingness  of  foreign  markets  to 
tccelve  them,  and  securities  prove  of  uncertain  value,  but  the  nation 
that  has  gold  can  always  command  purchasing  power  abroad.  It 
Is  one  ot  the  strong  points  cf  the  Allies  that  they  have  large  stores  of 
gold  to  ascure  them  this  command  over  foreign  markets.     It  is  one 


of  the  admitted  weaknesses  of  Germany  that  she  Is  lacking  In  this 
vital  resource  Was  there  ever  a  time  more  inappropriate  for  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  gold?  Conceivably  the  time  may  come  when 
we.  too,  shall  be  In  need  of  a  war  chest,  and  be  thankful  that  we 
have  It  In  gold 

Still  a  fourth  argument  for  gold  Is  that,  war  or  peace,  there  Is  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  It  as  a  means  of  settling  International 
trade  and  controlling  the  exchanges.  Without  gold  It  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  for  stabilizatir  n  funds  to  operate,  for  no  major 
country  would  be  willing  to  accumulate  indefinitely  the  paper  cur- 
rencies cf  other  countries.  And  without  such  controls,  or  the  sta- 
bilizing influence  of  free  gold  movements,  exchange  conditions 
between  anything  like  free  economies  would  be  chaotic. 

The  one  alternative  to  gold  would  be  complete  regimentation  of 
foreign  trade  by  governments,  with  resort  to  all  the  cumt)ersome  and 
stifling  mechanisms  cf  so-called  clearing  agreements,  blocked  cur- 
rencie.s.  and  the  like.  In  effect,  it  would  mean  reducing  world  trade 
to  a  primitive  barter  basis.  Possibly.  In  the  disorganization  result- 
ing from  war.  such  desperate  devices  may  be  accepted  for  a  time, 
but  It  Is  Idle  to  talk  of  barter  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  gold. 
No  such  volume  of  trade  as  blessed  the  world  in  the  years  before 
1914,  and  again  for  years  during  the  twenties,  would  be  possible 
under  a  system  of  barter.  None  of  the  nations  knows  this  .so  well 
as  those  who  have  tried  barter  since  the  break-down  of  the  ex- 
changes— among  them  Germany  There  were  no  stancher  cham- 
pions of  the  gold  standard  than  the  bankers  cf  Germany,  and 
among  them  Dr  Schacht.  economic  controller  of  Germany  for  a 
time  under  the  National  Socialist  Party.  It  was  Bismarck  who  put 
Germany  on  the  gold  basis  in  1873.  using  the  gold  Indemnity  re- 
ceived from  Prance  after  the  victory  of  1871.  and  It  was  Schacht 
who  piloted  Germany  back  to  the  gold  base  after  the  World  War— 
aided  by  the  Dawes  loan  of  1924 

It  Is  true  that  Germany  has  been  "getting  along  without  gold" 
but  this  has  not  been  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  Germans 
have  likewise  been  getting  along  without  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
they  will  want  to  have  as  soon  as  they  arc  able  to  pay  for  them. 
How  many  people  can  seriously  think  that  Germany  will  putter 
around  for  long  with  barter  if  and  when  it  can  get  gold? 

Of  course,  so  long  as  Europe  Is  dominated  by  war.  and  Industry 
and  trade  are  suppressed,  gold  will  tend,  both  for  safety  and  In 
obedience  to  movements  of  trade,  to  concentrate  in  this  country. 
But  this  will  not  always  be  so.  Out  of  the  presen*  chaos  must 
eventually  come  peace,  reconstruction,  and  a  new  order  of  things. 
In  which  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  wealth  of  trained 
labor.  Industrial  equipment,  research  laboratories,  and  capable 
scientists,  will  again  become  factors  In  the  trade  and  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  To  attempt  to  put  a  time  schedule  on  this 
process  obviously  would  be  impossible,  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain — the  balance  of  payments  will  not  always  be  In  favor  of 
the  United  States.  And  as  the  cxirrents  cf  international  trade 
and  capital  movements  shift,  so  will  gold  movements  shift.  Other 
countries  will  begin  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  new  gold  produc- 
tion, and  pa.=isibly  even  draw  substantially  from  our  own  large 
holdings.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  gold  maldistribution — 
which  has  Its  soat  in  world  confusion  and  disorder — be  corrected. 

WH.^T    TO    DO 

In  conclusion,  what  should  we  do  about  gold?  As  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  said  in  an  address  last  month,  '"There  Is  only  one  sound 
way  In  which  we  can  work  to  reduce  the  Inflow  of  gold  and  to  pro- 
mote the  return  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  wealth  It  represents  to 
useful  service  In  the  lands  from  which  It  came.  That  way  Is  to  do 
all  In  our  power  to  contribute  to  the  return  of  peace  to  the  world 
and  to  encourage  reconstruction  and  the  restoration  of  normal 
trade.  '  For  reasons  given.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  there  Is 
little  cause  for  worry  on  the  score  of  gold  losing  Its  value,  our  being 
left  "holding  the  bag, "  and  the  like.  It  seems  equally  clear  that 
we  should  keep  on  buying  gold  at  the  present  price  However  we 
may  feel  about  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  having  raised  the  price 
In  the  first  place,  It  is  now  much  too  late  to  go  back.  For  the  past 
6' 2  years  the  Treasury's  policy  of  holding  the  price  unchanged  has 
been  a  factor  making  for  stability  and  confidence.  To  reduce  the 
price  now  would  produce  a  new  series  of  dislocations  and  dls- 
',    turbances, 

I       Indeed  we  could  well  afford  to  go  beyond  the  mere  maintenance 

I    of  the  present  price,  by  formally  terminating  the  executive  power 

to    further    devalue    the    dollar,    and    by    anchoring    the    currency 

firmly  on  the  solid  foundation  of  gold.     Possibly  we  might  even  go 

the  whole  way  of  paying  out  gold  freely  In  exchange  for  currency 

notes  to  all  who  might  want  it.     Granting  that  the  amount  taken 

might  not  be  large,  nevertheless  It  would  in  proportion  reduce  the 

large  Treasury  gold  stock  and  bank  excess  reserves.     Moreover,  and 

I    perhaps    more    Important.    It    would    Increase    confidence    In    the 

j    money  and  make  more  difficult  m  the  future  changes  In  Its  gold 

value.      Certainly    we    could   dispense    with    the   unnecessary   and 

costly  accumulation  of  silver. 

The  more  serious  if  less  Immediate  problem  pertaining  to  our 
growing  gold  stock  is  not  the  danger  of  Its  becoming  worthless, 
but  rather  the  danger  that  lies  latent  in  these  huge  additions  to 
the  credit  base.  With  bank-excess  reserves  standing  above  $6,000.- 
OOO.CXK)  and  still  rising,  the  potentialities  for  excefcsive  credit  ex- 
pansion and  inflation  are  ever  present.  It  is  in  this  sector  that 
the  longer-term  problem  lies,  even  tliough  the  present  problem  U 
itill  to  get  money  to  work. 
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Various  suggestions  to  Improve  the  mechan'^m  cf  monetary 
control  have  been  made  which  require  careful  study.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  possibilities  will  be  fully  explored  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  headed  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  and 
now  engaged  in  making  a  comprehensive  study,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies  and  banking  asscKlatlons,  of  the 
entire  banking  and  currency  system. 

The  National  Citt  Bank  or  New  York. 


Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Texas  for  National 
I  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  CITIZENS 


Mr  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago, 
at  Waxahachie.  in  Ellis  County.  Tex.,  which  is  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
2  000  citizens  cf  Ellis  County  gathered  in  a  patriotic  mass 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  relative 
to  the  international  crisis  and  the  preparation  and  defense 
of  America  with  reference  thereto. 

A  citizens'  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions, 
and  the  resolutions,  after  being  so  drafted,  were  presented  to 
the  mass  meeting  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  here- 
with the  resolutions  so  adopted,  with  the  names  of  the  citizens* 
committee  signed  thereto. 

Be  it  resolved  by  those  herein  assembled.  That  we.  the  citizens  of 
Ellis  Countv.  at  a  countv-wide  meeting  held  In  the  city  of  Waxa- 
hachie Tex'  on  thLs  the  2Ut  dav  of  June  1940.  do  hereby  reaffirm 
our  unfaltering  faith  In  the  principles  of  democracy  to  the  end 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
under  the  Constitution  shall  be  forever  perpetuated; 

That  we  herebv  reaffirm  our  loyalty  and  faith  In  our  Government 
and  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
we  herebv  evidence  our  full  faith  and  confidence  In  their  efforts  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  democracy  and  the  liberties  and  free- 
dom cf  a  great  Nation;  that  we  do  hereby 

Further  rcaohe.  That  In  our  Judgment  this  Nation  must  be 
promptly  and  adequately  armed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet  any 
threat  to  thi.s  Nation  from  any  source  whatsoever,  and  to  this  end 
we  "itronglv  urge  the  Congress  and  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed"  without  delay  to  build  a  powerful  navy,  an  army  of 
Whatever  sl^e  the  world  conditions  may  require  In  the  opinion  of 
those  charged  with  our  defense,  an  air  force  second  to  none  and 
that  all  the  necessary  mechanized  equipment  be  provided  without 
delav  and  further,  that  if.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends  It  becomes 
neceVsarv  to  commandeer  the  full  resources  of  this  Nation,  we 
herebv  urge  the  Congress  and  President  of  the.se  United  States  to 
lay  aside  factional  differences  and  to  proceed  without  fear  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  ends; 

That  we  hereby  express  our  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
In  their  fight  for  the  democratic  form  of  government,  and  urge  that 
thev  be  promptly  furnished  with  all  the  munitions,  arms,  and 
equipment  of  war  consistent  with  the  safety  and  defense  of  our 
own  shores; 

That  we  do  hereby  further  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  passage 
of  laws  to  prevent  subversive  movements  within,  to  the  end  that 
the  united  efforts  cf  this  Nation  In  Its  program  of  defense  shall  no. 
be  interfered  with.  In  line  with  this  paragraph,  we  commend  to 
the  Nation  the  distinguished  services  of  the  Honorable  Martin  Diks 
In  his  exposure  of  elements  that  would  undermine  our  Government 
from  within  while  accepting  the  protection  and  hospitality  of  our 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forthwith  placed  In  the  hands 
of  our  Congres.'^men  and  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Unanlmou--ly  adopted  by  2.000  loyal  citizens  present  with  the 
high  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  world  a  united  front  and  of  up- 
holding the  hands  of  these  charged  with  our  defense. 

Tlie  Citizens  Ccmmlttce:  Lynn  B.  Griffith,  chairman;  S. 
Goodwin  Sweat.  A.  Dupree  Davis.  Roy  Connally.  J.  R. 
Teague  O  E  CUft.  W.  D.  Colvla.  C  C  Randle.  D  G  Hipp. 
F  A  Still  F  L  Wzor,  R.  F.  Chapman.  A.  R.  Stout.  Dr. 
Frank  McKennon.  W.  C.  Bynum.  Floyd  Ccubalt.  J  L. 
Gammon.  Forrester  Hancock,  Paul  J.  Schwab,  John  W. 
Arden. 
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Air-Mail  Pick-Up  Should  Be  Widely  Used 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH       ' 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  President  will 
soon  sign  H.  R.  9899.  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  21.  and  1  day  later  passed  the  Senate.  Our 
action  in  this  matter  has  received  favorable  newspap>er  com- 
ment. As  an  example,  I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin: 

AIR   MAn>   PICK-tTP  ENDORSED 

When  the  House  unanimously  passed  a  bill  to  permit  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  to  license  nonstop  air  mall  pick-up  service, 
a  <-ttp  delayed  by  the  present  press  of  business  was  taken  as  expected. 
The  experimental  pick-up  svstem,  demonstrated  successfully  In 
59  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  had 
been  called  a  success  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Some  22.000 
operations  had  been  undertaken  without  serious  mishap. 

The  expansion  endorsed  by  the  House  action  relates  to  the  appli- 
cation of  All  American  Aviation,  Inc..  for  authority  to  operate  on 
a  permanent  basis  In  the  four  States  named  above  and  three 
others— New  Ji-rsey,  New  York,  and  Kentucky.  Pick-up  service 
has  been  requested  In  many  places. 

The  pick-up  system  is  at  once  a  direct  service  to  communities  that 
cannot  economically  support  an  airport  and  are  not  Important 
enough  for  transport  stops,  but  require  faster  mall  facilities,  and 
a  line  of  feeders  for  air  mall  main  lines.  The  method  may  lead 
to  a  fortunate  combination  of  local  service  and  general  aviation 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  not  be  many  months 
before  several  hundred  communities  in  this  country  can  be 
served  by  this  system.  It  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  the  Post 
Office  Department,  following  the  1  year  of  experimental  serv- 
ice, reported  to  the  Congress  that  the  service  is  feasible  and 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  legLslation.  from  its  inception,  which  made  possible 
the  successful  experimental  development.  I  have  watched 
closely  the  pick-up  system  as  it  has  operated  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Real  benefits  have  re- 
sulted. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  service  through  an  article  in  Popular  Aviation,  which 
I  later  incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wrote: 
Imagine  a  rural  free  delivery  of  the  air.  Alr-mall  service  that 
does  not  pass  over  and  ignore  the  little  homesteads  of  400  to  500 
persons  That  Instead  blankets  the  entire  Nation  with  routes 
that  will  give  these  little  towns  an  air-mail  service  Just  as  effi- 
cient and  virtually  as,  frequent  as  now  is  rendered  to  the  country  s 
largest  metropoUsuch  as  New  York,  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  others. 

Quoting  further  from  that  article,  I  said: 

If  vou  can  see  this  picture  you  realize  that  such  an  R.  F.  D. 
of  the  air  premises  to  bring  about  the  most  far-reaching  develop- 
ment that  commercial  aviation  has  seen  since  it  first  became  a 
reality.     And  this  kind  of  service  is  not  a  wild  dream. 

Continuing  in  that  vein  I  wrote: 

The  small  cities  are  finding  air  mall  of  greater  value  than  It  has 
proved  to  large  ( itles  on  the  major  air  lines.  Most  of  the  larger 
cities  also  have  excellent  railroad  facilities  so  that  even  without  air 
tran"=portation  thev  would  have  good  mall  delivery  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  many  of  the  towns  served  by  Triple  A.  Seme  of 
them  such  as  Glcnvllle  or  Grantsville — both  West  Virginia  county 
seats— do  not  even  have  railroads.  They  are  turning  with  great 
enthu'-lasm  to  air  mall.  GlenvlUe.  with  a  population  of  only  800, 
has  a  dally  dispatch  of  about  3  pounds.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
this  exceeds  that  of  the  world's  largest  air-mail  center. 

The  middle  of  May  found  the  experimental  period  coming 
to  a  close.  It  was  decided  that  the  service  be  suspended  until 
Congress  had  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  plan.  This 
has  been  done.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Beard  can  approve  pending  applications  for 
routes  which  will  expand  this  necessary  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ABBA  HILLEL  SILVER.  THE  TEMPLE.  CLEVE- 
LAND. OHIO 


Mr.  SECXJOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
deUvered  by  Dr.  Abba  HiUel  Silver,  of  the  Temple.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  30.  1940.  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.: 

TMK    OUTLOOK    TOR    AMUUCA 

It  would  be  difficult  even  In  normal  times  to  discuss  the  subject 
which  hM  b«en  assigned  to  me.  The  Outlook  for  America.  Tonight 
It  is  quite  impossible.  The  outlook  for  the  entire  world  is  being 
determined  today,  and  for  decades  to  come,  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance  and  Flanders.  Destiny  now  waits  upon  military  decisions. 
There  to  no  way  of  formulating  a  world  outlook  without  reference 
to  theae  unpredictable  military  decisions.  Should  the  Allies  win. 
the  world  will  be  one  kind  of  place  for  men  to  live  in.  should  they 
lose,  it  Will  be  an  altogether  different  kind  of  place — radically  and 
fundamentally  different. 

The  outlook  for  America  is  likewise  Inextricably  bound  up  with 
these  fateftil  military  decisions  now  in  the  making.  The  Amer- 
Icon  people  have  now  realized  this  fact,  though  somewhat  belatedly. 
It  took  the  frightening  and  shocking  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
abroad  to  startle  our  people  Into  a  final  realization  of  the  inter- 
locking destiny  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  and  into 
a  final  surrender  of  those  comfortable  and  beguiling  notions  of 
political  and  economic  Isolationism.  From  now  on  we  will  not 
expect  our  foreign  policy  to  be  spun  In  an  international  vacuum. 
The  fiction  of  national  security  through  strict  neutrality  has  been 
shattered  forever  The  nations  which  relied  upon  it  have  been 
destroyed  0\ir  defense  program  mwst  now  envLsion  an  embattled 
America  In  a  world  of  powerful  neighbors  whose  way  of  life  and 
whose  political  and  economic  creeds  are  potential  enemies  of 
Anierica. 

Suddenly  we  have  discovered  that  our  national  existence  Is  not 
quite  secure  Neither  our  wealth  nor  our  Military  Establishment, 
nor  the  Intervening  oceans  now  seem  to  be  adequate  defense.  Sud- 
denly we  have  discovered  that  we  are  not  quite  secure  even  from 
attack  from  within.  We  have  l>ecome  apprehensive  of  the  menace 
of  subTerslve  forces  within  the  Nation,  which  we  chose  to  Ignore 
heretofore,  but  which  we  now  realize  might  in  a  critical  hour  for 
our  Nation  undermine  our  strength  and  our  strongholds.  Just  as 
they  have  done  in  so  many  countries  abrond.  The  Old  World  has 
moved  In  upon  us.  unbidden  and  unwelcome  But  It  is  here!  The 
feverish  eagerness  with  which  we  read  every  new  edition  of  our 
newspapers  and  listen  to  broadcasts  of  International  news,  is  an 
indication  not  merely  of  our  interest  In  an  historic  struggle  which 
is  going  on  overseas,  but  of  our  profound  and  troubled  concern 
with  the  Implications  of  that  struggle  for  us  and  our  children  We 
suspect  that  the  shifting  lines  on  the  maps  of  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  which  ^ve  so  avidly  scan  are  projections  and  extensions  of 
our  own  national  destiny  in  the  proximate  future. 

If  therefore,  ycu  ask  me  what  Is  the  outlook  for  America,  my 
answer  would  have  to  l)e  that  it  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  on  the  outcome  of  the  present  war. 
The  outlook  being  uncertain,  the  American  people  must  prepare 
Itself  for  either  eventuality,  for  a  victory  or  a  defeat  of  the  Allies 

If  the  Allies  win.  victory  can  come  only  after  a  prolonged  and 
exhausting  war  which  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  Burope.  Much  will  be  destroyed  t>e- 
side  material  wealth  and  cities,  towns,  and  provinces.  A  colossal 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  recon- 
struct Burope.  and  this  time  It  must  be  made  according  to  a  saner 
and  Juster  pattern  than  that  which  followed  the  first  World  War — 
one  that  will  carry  with  it  the  promise  of  a  more  lasting  peace. 
America  will  have  to  share  In  the  responsibility  for  this  gigantic 
task  of  reconstruction:  for  Its  own  economic  and  political  fortunes 
will  be  vitally  Involved.  To  do  that  we  shall  have  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  assuming  definite  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  any  International  order  which  we  shall  help  to 
bring  Into  existence.  We  shall  not  dare  to  repeat  the  folly  of  1919 
We  shall  make  no  proposals  and  offer  no  counsel  without  at  the 
same  time  indicating  our  readiness  to  assume  our  full  and  Just 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  proposals  and 
for  the  embodiment  of  these  counsels  Into  concrete  social  structures. 
We  shall  not  again  deposit  any  of  cur  brain  children  upon  the  door- 
steps of  Burope — and  precipitously  abscond. 


It  is.  of  course,  doubtful  whether  our  advice  will  be  heeded  by  the 
victorious  Allies  if  we  deny  them,  in  this  their  bitter  struggle  and  in 
these  their  dark  days  of  agony  and  suffering  and  sacrifice,  maximum 
aid.  If  we  cannot  help  them  to  win  the  war.  they  will  feel  free  to 
dispense  with  our  advice  to  fix  the  peace.  Americans  who  counsel 
nonlnvolvement  In  the  European  struggle,  even  In  a  nonmllitary 
sense,  ought  net  to  be  th.nking  In  terms  of  our  Involvement  in 
European  affairs  after  the  war  by  way  of  cur  unsolicited  counsel 
and  gratuitous  moral  scolding  and  curtain  lecturing  from  the 
side  lines  at  the  peace  conference 

This.  too.  should  be  clearly  grasped.  If  we  wish  to  make  secure 
our  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  we  must  help  to  make 
It  secure  in  the  world.  A  victory  for  the  Allies  will  help  to  make  it 
secure.  A  victory  for  the  Nazis  will  destroy  it  in  Europe  and  will 
endanger  It  on  this  hemisphere.  This  Is  realism.  All  else  is  wish- 
ful and  addled  thinking. 

The  question  today  Is  not  one  of  praise  or  blame  of  Allied  Inno- 
cence or  guilt  in  the  past  or  m  the  present.  France  and  England 
are  not  without  blame  for  many  of  the  moral  disasters  of  the  last 
20  years.  Their  leaders  committed  gross  and  criminal  follies. 
Fundamentally  they  neither  worked  for  peace  nor  prepared  for  war. 
They  failed  to  rise  to  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  the  new  order 
which  the  World  War  made  inevitable.  They  destroyed  with  their 
own  hands  the  ideals  of  collective  security,  disarmament,  and  the 
rich  promise  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  all  that  does  not  lessen 
by  one  whit  the  present  Nazi  menace  to  civilization,  the  imminent 
threat  to  all  the  precious  values  which  western  civilization  evolved 
through  long  centuries  of  Intellectual  and  spiritual  struggle  and 
aspiration.  The  Nazis  have  clearly  defined  their  own  creed  and 
their  program.  They  have  not  been  reticent  about  their  true  Inten- 
tions. They  mean  to  destroy  the  culture  of  the  western  world,  as 
it  has  evolved  ever  since  the  American  and  French  Revolutions — a 
culture  based  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuits  of  happiness,  the  Importance  of  the  Individual,  the 
restricted  authority  of  the  State,  religious  and  racial  tolerance, 
brotherhood  and  universal  peace,  and  to  substitute  for  It  a  neo- 
pagan  culture  of  their  own.  based  on  a  conscious  and  thorout;h- 
golng  revolt  against  liberty,  on  the  concepts  of  a  monolithic  stute, 
the  submergence  of  the  individual  dictatorship,  racialism,  and  war 
as  a  national  policy  and  destiny  The  Nazis  have  incorporated  that 
philosophy  ruthlessly  within  their  own  borders  and  are  Imposing  It 
upon  other  countries  wherever  their  military  prowess  entrenches 
them.  They  Intend  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  all  the  small 
peoples,  and  to  build  up  an  empire  which  their  vaulted  ambitions 
refuse  to  circumscribe.  In  which  all  subjugated  peoples  will  toll 
In  serfdom  to  maintain  In  affluence  and  In  mastery  the  elite  of  the 
Germanic  race. 

The  delinquencies,  mistakes,  and  sins  of  the  Allies  In  the  past 
cannot  be  held  to  condone  these  vicious  doctrines,  nor  the  brutal 
and  inhuman  actions  of  the  Nazis  since  they  came  into  power. 
They  do  not  atoiie  for  the  rape  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland. 
Denmark.  Norway,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium,  nor  for  the 
shameless  and  unspeakable  persecutions  of  a  helpless  and  honorable 
racial  minority  within  their  own  country. 

It  is  therefore  not  consistent  with  the  facts,  nor  a  contribution 
to  clear  thinking,  nor  a  service  to  humanity  to  popularize  the  idea 
thf.t  In  the  European  struggle  now  raging  there  are  no  basic  issues 
involved  with  which  the  American  people  need  at  all  be  concerned, 
nor  that  both  sides  are  equally  ctilpable,  nor  that  America  stands  to 
lose  nothing  If  Hitlerism  succeeds  in  destroying  the  last  few  out- 
posts of  democracy  and  freedom  In  the  Western  World  Such  rea- 
soning at  this  late  date  has  all  the  earmarks  of  '"afth  column" 
propaganda. 

If  the  Allies  lose.  Europe  will  be  turned  over  to  the  moral  anarchy 
of  this  streamlined  barbarism  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  long  escape  the  effects  of  It. 

If  the  Nazis  win.  the  outlook  for  America  and  the  American  way 
of  life  Is  grave,  indeed.  We  need  not  fear  any  imminent  Invasion. 
but  our  American  world  will  become  closely  encircled  by  a  hostile 
world,  and  the  pressure  upon  it  will  increase  as  the  years  go  by. 
It  Is  In  the  very  nature  of  dictatorships  to  be  aggressive  and  mis- 
sionary. The  last  few  years  have  given  ample  proof  of  It.  In  a 
world  In  which  there  will  no  longer  be  a  British  or  a  French  Empire, 
the  United  States  will  find  Itself  alone,  pledged  to  defend  with  In- 
adequate resources  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  In  the  face  of 
four  powerful  Imperial  dictatorships,  grown  strong  and  arrogant 
with  the  greatest  spells  of  all  time.  We  shall  have  to  arm  ourselves 
to  the  teeth  and  Increasingly  to  pour  our  reserves  of  wealth  Into  our 
dofense  program.  We  shall  have  to  gear  up  our  national  economy 
to  a  wartime  footing  and  keep  it  there.  Conceivably,  our  Indtistrial 
organization  will  come  steadily  under  added  forms  of  central  plan- 
ning and  control,  and  a  system  ultimately  approximating  the  emer- 
gency forms  adopted  recently  by  England  will  come  to  pass  in  our 
cotintry.  There  will  come  about  an  attenuation  of  the  democratic 
processes  and  a  lessening  of  the  latitude  of  liberalism.  An  Inten- 
sified nationalism,  more  suspicious  and  less  tolerant,  will  emerge. 
The  American  way  of  life  will  undergo  slow,  unconscious,  but  quite 
definite  chancres. 

But  our  greatest  danger  will  come  from  within.  A  Nazi  victory 
abroad,  which  will  lay  the  world  at  their  feet,  will  hearten  and 
Inspire  their  agents,  friends,  and  admirers  here.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success  Fascists  and  Nazi  sympathizers,  adventurers,  and 
would-l)e  Hitlers  will  spring  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  our  country. 
They  will  attempt  to  do  here  what  the  Nazis  will  have  succeeded  so 
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brilliantly  and  fo  swiftly  in  doing  abroad.  They  will,  cf  course, 
receive  guidance  and  support  from  what  will  then  be  the  greatest 
empire  on  earth— the  victorious  Third  Reich.  The  Americas  will  be 
overrun  by  Nazi  agents  and  the  United  States,  the  richest  country 
In  the  world,  will  become  their  special  stamping  ground.  There  will 
not  be  lacking  powerful  Industrialists  here  who  will  be  willing  to 
play  the  role  cf  American  Fritz  Thyssens  to  would-be   American 

What  role  the  Nazis  have  prescribed  for  the  United  States  In  their 
political  Wclt-anschauung  is  not  clear  at  the  moment,  but  cer- 
tainly when  they  make  known  their  program  there  will  not  be 
wanting  within  our  borders  a  powerful  "fifth  column"  prepared  to 
help  them  realize  It  The  members  of  this  '•fifth  column"  will  not 
be  recruited  exclusively  or  even  principally  from  the  ranks  of  aliens, 
but.  as  In  England,  Holland.  Belgium.  Dermaark,  and  Norway,  from 
the  blue  bloods  who  always  escape  fingerprinting  and  surveillance, 
from  people  prominent  In  the  public  eye,  lay  and  cleric,  from  the 
circles  of  high  Government  cfHclals  and  the  military,  from  reac-  , 
tionaries  who  hate  progressive  social  legislation  and  organized  labor 
so  bitterly  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  our  tree  institu- 
tions In  a  desperate  gamblers  throw  to  save  their  special  privileges. 
Some  cf  these  highly  placed  personages  have  already  been  decorated 
bv  the  Nazis  Not  all  who  belong  to  the  "fifth  column"  are  neces- 
sarily paid  spies,  agents,  and  traitors.  In  that  column  are  also  the 
far  more  dangerous  gentry  who  have  superseding  loyalties  and  who 
have  no  use  for  American  free  institutions  when  they  thwart  their  • 
special  Interests  cr  preji'diccs. 

The   outlcok   for   the  United   States   In  case  of  a  Nazi  military    | 
triumph  is  thus  a  very  serious  one  indeed.     Nevertheless,  we  ought 
net  to  fill  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  doom,  or  resign  ourselves  to 
defeat      Not  all  of  these  things  may  come  to  pass,  or  even  many  of 
them      There  are  always  the  unforeseen  and  incalculable  elements 
In  every  hi.norlc  constellation      No  one  can  plot  the  future  with 
any  degree  of  certainty      Chance,  accident,  unforeseen  personal  and 
impersonal  forces  may  give  the  direction  of  events  a  sharp  turn  one 
way  or  anot^er.     Nevertheless,  we  should  prepare  ourselves,  as  far 
as  possible    for  all  eventualities      We  should  build  up  our  national 
defenses  to  a  point  consistent  with  the  definite  commitments  and 
responsibilities  which  we  intend  to  assume  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy      Also,  they  should  be  built  up  reasonably  to  a  degree 
where  they  would  be  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  would-be  aggressor. 
A   clear   deflnillon   of  cur   lorelgn   policy    in    relation    to    the   21 
countries  en  this  hemisphere  Is  clearly  Indicated  and  most  urgent. 
If  wi   mean  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  important  that  the 
r a- ions  which  we  are  to  protect  from  foreign  invasion  shall,  know- 
in-'lv  and  wl'lingly    shire  with  us  in  a  well-defined  and  conserted 
program  for  the  collective  military  defense  cf  this  hemi.-^phcrc.    We 
should  not  plan  for  thnm.     We  shoud  plan  with  them.     They  must 
assume  their  clear  share  of  re  ponslbility  for  Joint  diplomatic  action 
involving   the   fate    of    this   hemisphere    ar.d   for    military   defense 
measure^      For  the  nations  cf  South  and  Central  America  to  main- 
tain formal  and  separate  neutrality  status,  to  act   independently, 
unrelated  to  a  central  hemisphere  policy,  or  to  carry  en  independ- 
ent   diplomatic    negotiations    which    might    un>vittingly    entangle 
them  m  the   imperialistic  mRchinatlons  cf  foreign  nations,  or  to 
tc'catc  "fifth  columns"  in  their  midst  and  the  establishment  of 
centers   of   p-'werful   alien    infiucnce.    is   to   create   dangers   on    this 
hemisphere  for  the  United  States  which  might  involve  us  in  war 
Bgplnst   our  will.     Time  should   not   be  lost  In   implementing  the 
declaration    of    the    solidantv    cf   America    adopted    by    the    Eii-hih 
Pan    American    Conference    held    in    Lima    In    December,    1938.    In 
brng  rg  about  a  htronger  federation  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere    and  in  formulating  specific  agreements  and  covenants 
among  them  on  all  matters  involving  their  collective  security. 

We  <hould  not  forget,  however,  that  a  strong  military  defense  for 
cur  Nation,  in  itself.  Is  not  sufficient.  A  greater  defense  for  a 
nation  is  the  loyalty  of  Its  citizens  and  their  essential  Eplri^ual 
unity  There  arc  two  wavs  In  which  these  can  be  conserved.  The 
forces  hostile  to  our  form  of  government  and  to  our  free  institu- 
ticns  muit  be  contir.u-ucly  exposed  and  their  power  broken  No 
demccracv  Is  immune,  or  can  hope  to  remain  immune,  as  long  as 
It  1^  a  deinocracy.  from  anti-Dcmccratlc  propaganda  either  native  or 
foreign  Forces  opposed  to  democracy  will  use  the  very  technique 
and  machinery  of  democracy,  as  well  as  its  abundant  tolerance,  to 
destroy  it  In' the  face  of  this,  democracy  must  not  remain  naive  or 
complacent.  It  must  aggressively  and  relentlessly  expose  and  harass 
ev^ry  form  of  p'-opaganda  which  is  hostile  to  our  basic  conceptions 
of  hfe  and  governiTjcnt.  The  agents  of  foreign  dictatorships  and 
Iheir  native-born  kinsmen  must  be  kept  under  constant  surveil- 
lance Those  who  wish  to  destroy  free  America  s-h  ukl  net  be  per- 
mitted the  glamour  of  putting  their  followers  In  uniform  or  of 
parading  our  public  thoroughfares 

But  no  hysteria.  No  witch  hunting.  No  mnss  stampede  away 
from  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  th"  constitutional  guarantees  of  a  free 
people  We  ."^hculd  not  In  our  great  concern,  zeal,  and  impatience, 
permit  ourselves  to  re.^ort  to  extralegal  and  unconstitutional  meth- 
ods to  obtain  even  worlhv  and  desirable  objectives.  To  destroy 
libcrtv  m  an  effort  to  preserve  it  is  the  height  of  folly.  The  detcc- 
tion  arrest  and  punishment  of  spies,  saboteurs,  and  plotters  against 
cur  domestic  peace  and  security  should  be  left  to  our  legally  con- 
stituted authorities  who  are  charged  with  the  enforcrment  cf  our 
laws  and  the  defense  cf  our  free  instltutlcns. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  education  still  remains  the 
strcngest  bulwark  of  a  free  people.  The  American  people  should 
be  educated  In  the  techniques  of  modem  propaganda  which  have 
been  so  skillfully  elaborated  In  our  day.    Tliey  should  be  made 


aware  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  and  the  true  character 
of  the  organizations  and  governments  which  employ  them.  They 
should  be  informed  as  to  how  racial  and  religious  antagonism  are 
aroused  and  exploited,  in  order  to  divide  a  people,  disrupt  Its  unity, 
confuse  Its  counsels,  and  undermine  its  national  resistance  to  an 
aggressor.  Systematic  courses  In  the  detection  cf  and  the  prophy- 
laxis against  false  propaganda  should  be  Introduced  Into  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  high  school  and  college.  Furthermore,  we  have 
long  a.ssumed  that  education  In  democracy  will  somehow  take  care 
of  Itself,  as  an  unconscious  byproduct  of  our  day -by -day  living. 
This  is  no  longer  true.  Democracy  Is  under  fire  today  and  on  the 
defensive.  Both  Its  theoretic  soundness  and  its  practical  value 
have  been  denied.  Manv  people  have  rejected  It  as  antiquated.  In- 
efficient, and  distinctly  "harmful.  AntUiberallsm  and  antidemoc- 
racy  have  today  a  passionate  and  heroic  zeal  behind  them  Totali- 
tarianism has  millions  of  enthusiastic  devotees  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  Quite  deliberately  and  specifically  we  must  begin  to  educate 
our  people  anew,  and  especially  our  youth.  In  the  principles,  prac- 
tices, and  advantages  of  democracy. 

In  the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  through  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word,  an  educational  crusade  in  defense  of  democracy  must 
be  launched.  And  the  time  Is  very  short.  In  this  connection,  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  source  cf  all  political  democracy  In 
the  western  world  is  fundamentally  religion,  and  that  the  basic 
charter  of  man's  dignity  and  freedom  is  God. 

Friends  of  democracy  have  forgotten  the  religious  origin  of  the 
democratic  dogma  in  the  modern  world.  They  have  forgotten  that 
political  freedom  came  to  the  western  world  as  a  result  of  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  and  not  vice  versa  Religion  kindled 
the  torch  of  political  freedom  In  the  world,  and  Irrellglon  is  ex- 
tinguishing it.  The  reason  why  the  demccrntic  movements  are 
perishing  in  the  western  world  today  Is  because  of  an  increasing 
pe<;sinilsm  due  to  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  reality  cf  God  In  the 
life  of  man.  Man  has  become  frightfully  small  in  our  day.  reduced 
In  stature,  stripped,  and  spiritually  cowered,  because  his  kinship 
with  God.  which  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor  and  made 
him  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  has  b?en  contemptuously  re- 
jected by  a  world  which  has  tried  to  build  its  life  upon  loundatlons 
of  pseucio-scientific  materialism.  No  society  can  long  remain  God- 
less and  free  If  our  crusade  to  redeem  democracy  Is  to  succeed. 
it  must  draw  its  Inspiration  from  the  inexhnustible  fires  of  religi- 
ous faith,  from  the  classic  religious  dopmas  that  God  created  man 
in  His  image,  and  that  man  was  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
inalienable  rights  of  which  no  state,  no  bureaucracy,  no  majority, 
and  no  class  has  the  right  to  deprive  him. 

Tlic  loyalty  and  unity  of  our  citizens  can  be  enhanced  still  more 
if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  the  best 
way  cf  lite  because  in  It  they  find  security  and  happiness  Democ- 
racy cannot  long  survive  widespread  and  prolonged  economic  suff'^r- 
Ing  All  dictatorships  have  risen  to  power  upon  the  economic  mis- 
eries of  their  people.  A  generation  of  young  men  and  women  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  build  careers,  consigned  to 
demoralizing  idleness  and  frustintlon  is  dangerous  explosive  mate- 
rial Even  the  brutalities  and  indecencies  of  dictatorship  become 
less  repugnant  and  the  ways  of  freedom  appear  less  appealing  in  the 
presence  of  democracy's  tragic  failure  to  care  for  its  people  and  to 
safeguard  them  against  frequent  and  disastrous  periods  of  unem- 
ployment   and    suffering.  ,.  ,    ^ 

Sound  Ameiican  patriotism  must  quickly  translate  Itself  Into  an 
Intelligent  and  ardent  program  for  .social  Justice,  for  a  fairer  distri- 
bution of  the  social  goods,  for  a  larger  measure  of  protection  of  our 
people  against  the  hazards  of  un<  mployment.  sickness  and  old  age. 
Sound  patriotism  will  look  upon  the  di-sease  and  crime-breeding 
slums  of  our  land,  the  blasted  areas,  the  underprivileged  children, 
the  jobless  and  hopeless  youth,  the  unemployed  man.  the  under- 
paid worker  the  unsheltered  aged.' as  the  real  Trojan  Horse  which 
trans  a  free  people  into  destruction.  People  who  feel  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  th-^ir  country,  that  the  Institutions  of  their  land  are 
being  used  to  the  utmost  to  help  them  to  a  more  secure  and  abun- 
dant life  and  who  can  see  in  them  the  promises  of  even  greater 
happiness  and  well-being  for  their  children,  will  not  be  Inveigled 
by  the  propaganda  for  a  totalitarian  millennium,  and  will  not  be 
led  Into  revolutionary  adventures.  ^      ,^       ,        ,     ^  „n 

On  the  other  hand  the  individual  citizen  should  not  unload  all 
his  responsibilities  upon  his  government  or  blame  it  for  all  his 
misfortunes  cr  expect  all  salvation  from  It,  Nor  ^uould  he  sponge 
upon  it  for  all  manner  of  hand-outs.  Those  who  'rrish  government 
to  provide  them  at  all  tim.os  with  bread  and  circuses  must  be  pre- 
pared to  surrender  to  It  all  their  llbertie.s.  Total  dependence  upon 
government  means  total  control  by  government.  The  danger  to  a 
free  society  Is  not  so  much  the  encroachment  by  government,  as  ths 
encroachment  of  citizens  upon  their  government  with  all  manner 
cf  demands  which  are  rightly  the  responsibilities  of  private  citi- 
zens cr  of  associations  of  private  citl7.en3.  The  individual  citizen 
must  discipline  himself  against  the  temptation  to  become  the 
happy-go-lucky  ward  of  what  he  h<.pe.s  will  be  a  generous  and 
tolerant  and  never-failing  provider— called  the  state.  Our  youth 
must  be  trained  to  regard  government  as  the  defense  of  a  free 
people  which  must  be  served  and  safeguarded  through  sacrifice,  not 

'^*In°our  effort  to  maintain  our  way  of  life  here,  we  will  be  strorgly 
help-d  by  some  important  factors  which  are  uniquely  our  cwn 

Ours  is  a  long-established  democracy.  We  have  gone  through 
severe  crises  before,  including  a  Civil  War.  w.ihout  sacrlflcmg  our 
dem:cratic  apparatus.  No  long-established  democracy  h_as  col- 
lapsed   even  In  Europe.    We  prefer  to  govern  ourselves.    The  Idea 
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of  betng  ruled  by  a  Fuehrer,  a  Duce,  or  «  Commissar  Is  hateful  to 
our  very  aouls 

We  have  a  wholesome  capacity  for  self-criticism.  We  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  our  mistakes  and  to  take  the  blame  We  can  and  do 
reverse  ourselves.     We  are  not  hostile  to  experimentation. 

We  have  vast  natural  resources  Ours  is  not  a  country,  but  a  con- 
tinent This  Is  not  a  starvi-d  or  crowded  land,  and  our  people  are 
not  doomed  by  circumstance  to  a  low  standard  of  living  Poverty 
Is  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  democracy  There  need  be  no 
poverty  In  our  country 

We  are  a  young  Nation.  We  are  not  handicapped  by  Old  World 
animosities  We  have  no  threatening  neighbors  on  our  frontiers. 
More  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  we  can.  If  so  we  will,  pursue 
ovir  chosen  way  of  life  with  confidence  and  with  high  hopes 

What  la  this  American  way  of  life?  What  are  the  classic  ele- 
ments which  give  uniqueness  and  distinction  to  it? 

1  The  importance  of  the  Individual  Every  man  Is  possessed  of 
certain  inalienable  rights.  The  state  cannot  veto  them  No  ma- 
lurlty  can  abrogate  them  All  men.  regardless  of  race  and  religion. 
are  equal  before  the  law  Any  attempt  to  subjugate  the  indl'/ldual 
to  the  »Ut«.  or  to  dtacrlmlnate  against  him  In  law  because  of  race 
or  creed.  Is  a  frontal  and  deadly  attack  upon  the  American  Ideal. 

3  Oovemment  by  consent  and  not  by  constraint;  government 
from  within  and  not  from  without.  Dictatorship  Is  government 
imposed  from  without.  Democracy  is  government  self-imposed 
from  within.  The  American  genius  strives  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible way  of  life  for  the  largest  possible  number  of  citizens  through 
their  own  voluntary  enterprises,  through  free  experimentation,  and 
step  by  step  through  the  evolutionary  processes  of  trial  and  error. 
The  American  genltxs  rejects  all  proffers  of  rearty-made  millenniums 
at  the  apearpolnt  of  revolution  and  dictatorship  It  prefers  the 
slower  and  lesa  glamorous  way  of  government.  But  It  also  avoids 
all  the  horrors  of  government  by  purges  and  liquidations,  by  terror- 
ism and  expropriation  by  espionage  and  slavery. 

3  The  grace  of  tolerance.  We  are  a  composite  people.  Many 
races  had  a  hand  In  the  discovery,  exploration.  colonizaUon.  and 
development  of  this  great  country.  Ours  Is  a  nation  made  up  from 
Its  very  Inception  entirely  of  immigrants.  Our  American  life  Is  a 
fine  mosaic  In  which  many  separate  race  and  religious  identities  are 
grouped  Into  one  noble  pattern.  Despite  occasional  lapses,  there  has 
prevailed  a  wholesome  attitude  of  good  will,  tolerance,  and  coopera- 
tion among  our  people.  The  genttis  of  America  has  manifested 
Itself  m  steadily  dissolving  the  hard  concretion  of  groups  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  their  individual  human  components  Europe  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  minorities.  America  Is  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  men. 

Those  people,  therefore.  In  our  midst  who  would  break  up  Ameri- 
can life  Into  hostile  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  who  would 
persuade  othera  to  Judge  American  citizens  not  on  the  basis  of 
individual  worth,  character,  or  achievement,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  or  the  religion  to  which  they  sub- 
scribe, are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  peace  of 
the  American  people 

This  true  vision  of  American  life  should  be  kept  undlmmed  In 
these  darkening  days  It  Is  our  sole  hope  for  the  futtire  It  Is  our 
one  chance  to  keep  our  dear  country  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
hates,  blttemeas.  and  conflicts  which  have  disfigured  the  Old  World. 
For  the  last  20  years  the  desperate  people  of  Europe  have  tried 
a  way  of  life  which  Is  the  very  opposite  of  the  American  way  of 
life — the  suppression  of  the  Individual,  government  by  ukase  and 
dictatorship,  and  race  and  religious  intolerance — and  It  has  led 
thera.  as  Inevitably  It  must,  to  the  blood-soaked  l)attleflelds  of 
war. 

Let  us  not  follow  In  their  tragic  footsteps. 

Memorial  Day  reminds  us  that  In  every  hoxu"  of  grave  national 
crisis  there  were  found  brave  men  in  our  land  who  were  prepared 
to  die  that  America  might  live  Let  us,  their  descendants,  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  live  In  sxich  a  way  that  America  may  not  die. 


The  Republican  Platform  of  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  by  incorporating  in  the  Record  the  Republican 
national  platform  for  1940.  providing  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  Americanism,  preparedness,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  froii  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  platform  fellows: 

The  Republican  Party,  in  representative  convention  a«.<!embled, 
submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  following  declara- 
tion of  Itfl  principles  and  purposes 

We  state  our  general  objectives  In  the  simple  and  comprehensive 
words  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Those  objectives  as  there  stated  are  these: 

"To  form  a  more  perfect  Union:  establish  Justice;  In.sure  domestic 
tranquillity;  provide  for  the  common  defense;  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  Ulxjrty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Meeting  within  the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall  where  those 
words  were  written  we  solemnly  reaffirm  thera  as  a  perfect  state- 
ment of  the  ends  for  which  we  as  a  party  propose  to  plan  and  to 
labor. 

I 

The  record  of  the  Roo.cevelt  admin l-^trat Ion  Is  a  record  of  fallur* 
to  attain  any  one  of  those  essential  objectives. 

Instead  of  leading  us  into  more  perfect  union  the  administration 
has  deliberately  fanned  the  flames  of  class  hatred. 

Instead  of  the  establishment  of  Justice  the  administration  has 
sought  the  subjection  of  the  Judiciary  to  executive  discipline  and 
domination 

Instead  of  Insuring  domestic  tranquillity  the  administration  has 
made  Impossible  the  normal  friendly  relation  between  employers 
and  employees  and  has  even  succeeded  in  alienating  both  the 
great  divisions  of  organized  labor. 

Instead  of  providing  for  the  common  defen.se  the  administration, 
notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  our  dollars,  has  left 
the  Nation  unprepared  to  resist  foreign  attack. 

Instead  of  prmotlng  the  general  welfare  the  administration  has 
domesticated  the  deficit,  doubled  the  debt,  impo-sed  taxes  where 
they  do  the  greate.'st  economic  harm,  and  used  public  money  for 
partisan  political  advantage 

Instead  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  the  administration  has  im- 
posed upon  us  a  regime  of  regimentation  which  has  deprived  the 
Individual  of  his  freedom  and  has  made  of  America  a  shackled 
giant. 

n 

Wholly  Ignoring  these  great  objectives  as  solemnly  declared  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  New  Deal  admlnlstraticn  has.  for 
7  long  years,  whirled  in  a  turmoil  of  shifting,  contradictory,  and 
overlapping  admlnl.«tration  and  policies  Confusion  has  reigned  su- 
preme The  only  steady  undevlatlng  characteristic  has  been  the 
relentless  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  over 
the  everyday  life  of  the  farmer,  the  Industrial  worker,  and  the 
businessman  The  eniergency  demands  organization — not  con- 
fusion. It  demands  free  and  Intelligent  cooperation — not  Incom- 
petent domination      It  demands  a  change 

The  New  Deal  admlnlstraticn  has  failed  America. 

It  has  failed  by  seducing  our  people  to  become  continuously  de- 
pendent upon  government,  thus  weakening  their  morale  ar.d 
quenching  the  traditional  American  spirit 

It  has  failed  by  viciously  attacking  our  industrial  system  and 
sapping  Its  strength  and  vigor. 

It  has  failed  by  attempting  to  send  our  Congress  home  during 
the  world's  most  tragic  hour,  so  that  we  might  be  eased  Into  the  war 
by  word  or  deed  during  the  absence  of  our  elected  representatives 
from  Washington. 

It  has  failed  by  disclosing  military  details  of  our  equipment  to 
foreign  powers  over  protests  by  the  heads  of  our  armed  defense. 

It  has  failed  by  Ignoring  the  lessons  of  fact  concerning  modem, 
mechanized  armed  defense. 

In  these  and  countless  other  ways  the  New  Deal  administration 
has  either  deliberately  deceived  the  American  people  or  proved 
itself  incompetent  longer  to  handle  the  affairs  of  our  Government. 

The  zero  hour  Is  here.  America  must  prepare  at  once  to  defend 
our  shores,  our  homes,  our  lives,  and  our  most-cherished  Ideals. 

To  establish  a  first  line  of  defense  we  must  place  in  official 
positions  men  of  faith  who  put  America  first  and  who  are  deter- 
mined that  her  governmental  and  economic  system  be  kept  un- 
impaired. 

Our  national  defen.se  must  be  so  strong  that  no  unfriendly  power 
shall  ever  set  foot  en  American  soil.  To  assure  this  strength  our 
national  economy,  the  true  basis  of  America's  defen.se,  must  be  free 
of  imwarranted  Government  interference 

Only  a  s'rong  and  sufficiently  prepared  America  can  speak  words 
of  reassurance  and  hope  to  the  liberty-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly  opposed  to  Involving  this  Nation 
in  foreign  war. 

We  are  stUl  suffering  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  last  World  War, 
a  war  which  cost  us  a  $24,000,000,000  increase  in  our  national  debt, 
billions  of  uncollectible  foreign  debts,  and  the  complete  upset  of 
our  economic  system,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  human  life  and 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  health  of  thousands  of  our  boys. 

The  present  national  administration  has  already  spent  for  all 
purposes  more  than  $54,000,000,000.  has  boosted  the  national  debt 
and  current  Federal  taxes  to  an  all-time  high;  and  yet  by  the 
President's  own  admission  we  are  still  wholly  unpnpared  to  de- 
fend our  country.  Its  Institutions,  and  our  Individual  liberties  in 
a  war  that  threatens  to  engulf  the  whole  world;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  foreign  wars  have  been  in  progress  for  2  years  or 
more  and  that  mllltarj'  information  concerning  these  wars  and  the 
rearmament  programs  of  the  warring  nations  has  been  at  all  times 


available  to  the  natlOLal  administration  through  lu  diplomatic  and 
ether  channels 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  Americanism,  preparedness,  and 
peace.  We  accordingly  fasten  upon  the  New  Deal  full  responsibility 
for  our  unpreparedness  and  for  the  consequences  of  involvement  in 

w&r 

We  declare  for  the  prompt,  orderly,  and  realistic  building  of  our 
national  defense  to  the  point  at  which  we  shall  be  able  not  only 
to  defend  the  United  States,  Its  possessions,  and  essential  out- 
posts from  foreign  attack,  but  also  efficiently  to  uphold  In  war  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  To  this  task  the  Republican  Party  pledges  itself 
when  entrusted  with  national  authority.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
support  all  necessary  and  proper  defense  measures  proposed  by 
the  administration  in  its  belated  effort  to  make  up  for  last  time; 
but  we  deplore  explosive  utterances  by  the  President  directed  at 
other  governments  which  serve  to  Imperil  our  peace;  and  we  con- 
demn all  executive  acts  and  proceedings  which  might  lead  to  war 
without  the  authurlzatlon  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Our  symp.uhies  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by  invasion  of  un- 
cSfnding  countries,  and  by  disaster  to  nations  whose  ideals  most 
c'osely  resemble  our  own  We  favor  the  exten.^lon  to  all  peoples 
fiBhtinK  for  liberty,  or  whose  lil>erty  Is  threatened,  of  such  a!d  as 
Ehall  nJt  be  in  violation  of  International  law  or  Inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  our  own  national  defense. 

We  be'.leve  that  the  .-spirit  which  should  animate  our  entire  de- 
fenMve  pclicy  is  determination  to  preserve  not  our  material  intere.sts 
merely,    but    those    liberties    which    are    the    priceless    heritage    of 

America 

KrEMPLOTMnrr 

The  New  Deal's  failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  revive  opportunity  for  our  youth  presents  a  major  challenge 
to  representative  government  and  free  enterprise.  We  propose  to 
re-create  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  America,  and  put  our  idle 
mUlions  back  to  work  in  private  indtistry.  business,  and  agricul- 
ture Wc  propose  to  eliminate  needles  administrative  restrictions. 
thus  restoring  lost  motion  to  the  wheels  of  individual  enterprise. 

RELIEF 

We  shall  remove  wa.-^te  discrimination,  and  politics  from  relief- 
through  administration  by  the  States  with  Federal  grants-in-aid 
on  a  fair  and  nonpolltlcal  basis,  thus  giving  the  man  and  woman 
en  relief  a  larger  share  of  the  funds  appropriattd. 

SOCIAL  SECTjarrr 

We  favor  the  extension  of  necessary  old-age  benefits  on  an  car- 
marked  pav-as-you-go  ba.=ls,  to  the  extent  that  the  revenues  raised 
for  this  purpose  will  permit  We  favor  the  extension  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act^  wher- 
ever practicable,  to  tJiose  groups  and  classes  not  now  included  For 
such  groups  as  may  thus  be  covered  we  favor  a  sy.stem.  of  unemploy- 
ment compen.satlon  with  experience-rating  provl.-sions.  aimed  at 
protecting  the  worker  In  the  regularity  of  his  employrnent  and  pro- 
v-.d'nc  adequate  compensation  for  reasonable  periods  when  that 
reeula'lty  of  employmont  is  Interrupted.  The  administration  should 
be  left  with  the  States  with  a  minlmvmi  of  Federal  control. 

LABOR  REIATTOlfS 

The  Republican  Partv  has  always  protected  the  American  worker. 

We  shall  maintain  labor's  right  of  free  organization  and  collective 
\%a  r  pft  i  n  1  n  K 

We  believe  that  peace  and  prosperity  at  home  require  harmony, 
teamwork,  and  understanding  in  all  relations  between  worker  and 
employer  When  differences  arise,  they  should  be  settled  directly 
and  voluntarily  across  the  table. 

Recent  disclosures  respecting  the  administration  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  require  that  this  act  be  amended  in  fairness 
to  employers  and  all  groups  of  employees  so  as  to  provide  true 
freedom  for.  and  orderliness  In,  self-organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining   

AGRICULTtna 

A  prosperous  and  stable  agriculture  Is  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
ncmic  structure  Its  preservation  Is  a  national  and  nonpolltical 
social  problem  not  yet  .solved,  despite  many  attempts.  The  farmer 
Is  entitled  to  a  profit-price  for  his  products.  The  Republican  Party 
will  put  into  effect  such  governmental  policies,  temporary  and  per- 
manent as  will  establish  and  mBlnUln  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween labor  industry,  and  agriculture  by  expanding  industrial  and 
business  activity,  eliminating  unemployment,  lowering  production 
costs,  thereby  creating  increased  consumer  buying  power  for  agri- 
cultiu'al  products.  w„„„ 

Until  this  balance  has  been  attained,  we  propose  to  provide  bene- 
fit payments  based  upon  a  widely  applied,  constructive  soil  conser- 
vation program  free  from  Government-dominated  production  con- 
trol but  administered,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  farmers  themselves; 
to  restrict  the  major  benefits  of  these  payments  to  operators  of  fam- 
llv-tvpe  farms  to  continue  all  present  benefit  payments  until  our 
progfam  becomes  operative:  and  to  eliminate  the  present  extensive 
and   costly  bureaucratic   interference. 

We  shall  provide  Incentive  payments,  when  necessary,  to  en- 
cotu-age  increased  production  of  agricultural  commodities,  adapt- 
able to  our  soil  and  climate,  not  now  produced  In  sufficient 
quantities  for  our  home  markets,  and  will  stimulate  the  use  and 
processing  of  all  farm  products  In  Industry  as  raw  materials. 

We  shall  promote  a  cooperative  system  of  adequate  farm  credit. 
at  lowest  Interest  rates  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  money. 
Bupervlsed  by  an  Independent  goverrunental  agency,  with  ultimate 
farmer  ownership  and  control;  farm-commodity  loans  to  facilitate 
orderly   marketing    and   stabilize  farm   Income;    the  expansion   of 


sound,  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  cooperative  associa- 
tions; and  the  support  of  educational  and  extension  programs  to 
achieve  more  efficient  production  and  marketing. 

We  shall  foster  Government  refinancing,  where  necessary,  of  the 
heavy  Federal  farm  debt  load  through  an  agency  segregated  from 
cooperative  credit. 

We  shall  promote  a  national  land-use  program  for  Federal 
acquisition,  without  dislocation  of  local  tax  returns,  of  nonpro- 
ductive farm  lands  by  voluntary  sale  or  lease  subject  to  approval 
of  the  States  concerned;  and  the  disposition  of  such  lands  to 
appropriate  public  uses  including  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention,  reforestation,  recreation,  erosion  control,  and  the  con- 
servation of  wild  life. 

We  advocate  a  foreign-trade  policy  which  will  end  one-man 
tariff  making,  afford  effective  protection  to  farm  products,  regain 
our  export  markets,  and  a.'^sure  an  Anvcrlcan  price  level  for  the 
domestically  consumed  portion  of  our  export  crops 

We  favor  effective  quarantine  against  imported  livestock,  dairy, 
and  other  farm  products  from  countries  which  do  not  Impose 
health  and  sanitary  standards  equal  to  our  own  domestic  stand- 
ards 

We  approve  the  ordi?rly  development  of  reclamation  and  Irriga- 
tion, project  by  project,  and  as  conditions  justify. 

We  promLse  adequate  assistance  to  rural  communities  suffering 
disasters  from  flood,  drought,  and  other  natural  causes. 

We  shall  promote  stabilization  of  agricultural  income  through 
Intelligent  management  of  accumulated  surpluses,  and  through  the 
development  of  outlets  by  supplying  those  in  need  at  home  and 
abroad. 

TARIFF    AND    RECIPROCAL    TRADE 

We  are  threatened  by  unfair  comjjetlllon  In  world  markets  and 
by  the  invasion  of  our  home  markets,  especially  by  the  producU 
of  State-controlled  foreign   economies. 

We  believe  in  tariff  protection  for  agriculture,  labor,  and  In- 
dustry, as  essential  to  our  American  standard  of  living.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  protection  shall  be  determined  by  scientific  methods 
v»lth  due  regard  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumer. 

We  shall  explore  ever>-  possibility  of  recF>ening  the  channels  of 
International  trade  through  negotiations  so  conducted  as  to  pro- 
duce genuine  reclprcclty  and  expand  our  exports. 

We  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the  so-called  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  put  Into  effect  without 
adequate  hearings,  with  undue  ha.5te.  without  proper  considera- 
tion of  our  domestic  producers,  and  without  congressional  ap- 
proval.    These  defects  we  shall  correct. 

MONEY 

The  Congress  should  reclaim  Its  constitutional  powers  over 
money  and  withdraw  the  President's  arbitrary  authority  to  nia- 
nlpulate  the  currency,  establish  bimetallism.  Issue  irredeemable 
paper  money,  and  deba.se  the  gold  and  sliver  coinage  We  shall 
'  repeal  the  Thomas  Infiatlon  amendment  of  1933  and  the  (foreign) 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  and  take  all  possible  steps  to  preserve 
the  value  of  the  Government's  huge  holdings  of  gold  and  reintro- 
duce gold  into  circulation. 

JOBS    AND    roLE    MONET 

Believing  It  possible  to  keep  the  securities  market  clean  with- 
out paralyzing  it,  we  endorse  the  principle  of  truth  in  securities 
In  the  securities  acts  To  get  billions  of  idle  dollars  and  a  multitude 
of  Idle  men  back  to  work  and  to  promote  national  defense,  these 
acts  should  be  revised  and  the  policies  of  the  Commission  changed 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  Into  industry. 

TAXATION 

Public  spending  has  trebled  under  the  New  Deal,  while  tax 
burdens  have  doubled  Huge  Uxes  are  necessary  to  pay  for  New 
Deal  waste  and  for  neglected  national  defense.  We  shall  revise 
the  tax  system  and  remove  those  practices  which  Impede  recovery 
and  shall  apply  policies  which  stimulate  enterprise.  We  shall  not 
use  the  taxing  power  as  an  Instrument  of  punishment  or  to  secure 
objectives   not  otherwise  obuinable  under   existing   law. 

PUBLIC    CREDIT 

With  ureent  need  for  adequate  defense,  the  people  are  burdened 
bv  a  direct  and  contingent  debt  exceeding  $50,000,000,000.  Twenty- 
nine  billions  of  this  debt  have  been  created  by  New  Deal  borrowings 
during  the  past  7  years.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  conserve  the 
public  credit  for  all  essential  purposes  by  levying  tajxatlon  suffi- 
cient to  cover  necessary  civil  expenditure,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
defense  cost,  and  the  Interest  and  retirement  of  the  national 
debt. 

PtTBLIC    SPENDING 

Millions  of  men  and  women  still  out  of  work  after  7  years  of 
excessive  spending  refute  the  New  Deal  theory  that  "deficit  spend- 
ing" is  the  way  to  prosperity  and  Jobs.  Our  American  system  of 
private  enterprise.  If  permitted  to  go  to  work,  can  rapidly  Increase 
the  wealth.  Income,  and  standard  of  living  of  all  the  people.  We 
solemnly  pledge  that  public  expenditure*,  other  than  those  required 
for  full  national  defense  and  relief,  shall  be  cut  to  levels  necessary 
for  the  essential  services  of  government. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS 

We  favor  submission  by  Congress  to  the  States  of  an  ainendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  equal  right*  for  men  and  women. 

NEGRO 

We  Pledge  that  our  American  citizens  of  Nepro  descent  shall  be 
given  Tsquare  deal  In  the  economic  and  political  life  of  this  Nation. 
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DtacTlmtnatlon  tn  the  elvll  ■cnrtce.  the  Army.  NaTy.  and  aU  other 
branebea  of  tbe  Ckyrerxunent  muat  cease.  To  enjoy  tbe  full  benefits 
of  life  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  unlvawd  suirrage  must  be 
made  elTecUTe  for  the  Negro  cttlsen.  Mob  Ttolence  shocks  the 
oonsclenoe  at  tbe  Nattan  and  legislation  to  curb  this  evil  shoxild  be 
enacted.  

VW  AMXBXCAIC    ACTIVimS 

We  TlgorouBly  condemn  the  New  Deal  encouragement  of  various 
groups  thst  seek  to  change  the  American  form  of  goTemment  by 
means  outsKte  the  Constitution.  We  condemn  the  appointment  of 
members  of  such  un-American  groups  to  high  posltlona  of  trust  In 
the  Nattonal  Oorerament.  The  development  of  the  treacheroxis  so- 
called  ••fifth  column,"  as  It  has  operated  In  war-stricken  countries. 
should  be  a  t"'**""  warning  to  America.  We  pledge  the  Republican 
Party  to  get  rtd  <rf  such  -borers  from  within." 

naaoaATTOM 

We  favor  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  controlling  the  entry 
of  aliens.  The  activities  of  undesirable  aliens  should  be  Investi- 
gated, and  tboac  who  seek  to  change  by  force  and  violence  the 
American  form  of  government  should  be  depcx^ed. 


We  pledge  adequate  compensation  and  care  for  veterans  disabled 
In  the  service  of  our  country  and  for  their  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependents. 

nrsiAifs 

We  pledge  an  Immediate  and  final  settlement  of  all  Indian  claims 
between  tbe  Oovemment  and  the  Indian  citizenship  of  the  Nation. 

KAWAn 

Hawaii,  sharing  the  Nation's  obligations  equally  with  the  several 
Statea.  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  meastire  of  home  rule  and  to  equal- 
ity with  the  several  States  In  the  rights  of  her  citizens  and  in  the 
application  of  our  national  laws. 

oovzBiricKirr  and  bosikzss 

We  Chall  encourage  a  healthy,  confident,  and  growing  private 
enterprise,  confine  Government  activity  to  essential  public  services, 
and  regulate  business  only  so  as  to  protect  consumer,  employee,  and 
investor  and  without  restricting  the  production  of  more  and  better 
goods  at  lower  prices. 

MONOPOLT 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  we  have  consistently  fought  to  preserve  free  competl- 
tlor.  with  regulation  to  prevent  abuse.  New  Deal  policy  fosters 
Government  monopoly,  restricts  production,  and  fixes  prices.  We 
shall  enforce  antitrust  legislation  without  prejudice  or  discrimina- 
tion. We  condemn  the  use  or  threatened  xise  of  criminal  Indict- 
ments to  obtain  through  consent  decrees  objectives  not  contem- 
plated by  law. 

GovsamcKNT  coMFcrmoN 

We  promise  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  Federal  competition  with 
business.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  establish  honest  accounting  and 
reporting  by  e>eiy  agency  of  the  ^dcral  Government,  and  to  con- 
tinue only  those  enterprises  whose  maintenance  is  clearly  in  tha 
public  Interest. 

razs  SPxscH 

The  principles  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech,  as  established  by 
the  Constitution,  should  apply  to  the  radio.  Federal  regulation  of 
radio  Is  necessary  In  view  of  the  natural  limitations  of  wave  lengths, 
but  this  gives  no  excuse  for  censorship.  We  oppose  the  use  of 
licensing  to  establtsh  arbitrary  controls.  Licenses  should  be  revo- 
cable only  when,  after  public  hearings,  due  cause  for  cancelation  Is 
ahown. 

SMAU.  Busimss 

The  New  Deal  policy  of  Interference  and  arbitrary  regulation  has 
injxued  all  business,  but  especially  small  business.  We  promise 
to  encourage  the  small -business  man  by  removing  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  re^gulatlon  and  interference. 

STOCK    AIVD  COM M OOrrr    KXCHANGS9 

We  favor  regulation  of  stock  and  commodity  e.Tclianges.  They 
should  be  accorded  the  fullest  measure  of  self-control  consistent 
with  tbe  discharge  of  their  public  trust  and  the  prevention  of 
abuse. 


We  condemn  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  our  people  in  private  insurance  institutions.  We  favor  con- 
tinuance of  regulation  of  insurance  by  the  several  States. 

OOVXaMMXNT  BXOaCANIZATION 

We  sball  reestablish  in  the  Federal  civU  service  a  real  merit  sys- 
tem on  a  truly  compeUtlve  basis  and  extend  It  to  all  non-pollcy- 
formlng  positions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  eiuct  legislation  standardizing  and  simpli- 
fying quasi -Judicial  and  administrative  agencies  to  Insure  adequate 
DoClce  and  hearing,  impartiality,  adherence  to  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  full  Judicial  review  of  all  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Our  greatest  protection  against  totalitarian  government  Is  the 
American  system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  constitutional  dis- 
tribution of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  functions  is  essen- 
tial to  tbe  preserratlon  of  this  system.  We  pledge  curseU-es  to  make 
It  the  basis  of  all  rur  policies  affecting  the  organization  and 
operation  at  our  republican  form  of  govenuuent. 


THXXD 

To  insin^  against  the  overthrow  of  omr  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  no  person  shall  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

A    PLEDGE     or    GOOD    rAITH 

The  acceptance  of  the  nominations  made  by  this  convention 
carries  with  It,  as  a  matter  of  private  honor  and  public  faith,  an 
undertaking  by  each  candidate  to  be  true  to  the  principles  and 
program  herein  set  forth. 

We  earnestly  urge  all  patriotic  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
fomier  affiliations,  to  unite  with  us  In  the  support  of  otir  declara- 
tion of  principles  to  the  end  that  "government  of  tbe  people,  by 
the  people,  and  lor  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 


Statement  Pertaining  to  S.  IW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 

Mr.  EDMISTON,  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  the  George-Edmiston  bill 
(S.  134)  and  the  House  bill  Introduced  in  this  Congress 
(H,  R.  2005)  were  given  long  and  careful  study  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  The  bills  as  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress  were  identical  with  H.  R.  8176, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  disap- 
proved by  the  President.  The  committee  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
draft  a  bill  which  would  overcome  the  objections  to  H.  R, 
8176.  The  committee  accepted  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  incorporated  them  in  S.  134, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  reccm- 
mend  its  approval  when  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  report  on  H.  R.  8176  esti- 
mated that  3.194  emergency  officers  who  have  30-percent 
permanent  disabilities  would  be  returned  to  the  retired  list  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $3,696,000.  The  Veterans*  Administration 
estimated  under  this  bill,  with  the  amendments,  that  1,998 
would  be  returned  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,750,000,  a 
difference  of  more  than  $1,900,000. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  and  others  having  to  do  with 
the  retirement  of  emergency  officers,  admit  that  the  President 
was  misinformed  when  he  was  told  that  the  Emergency 
Officers'  Retirement  Act  introduced  the  principle  of  rank  into 
the  World  War  compensation  structure.  The  act  of  July  9, 
1918,  provided  retirement  for  provisional  officers,  and  many 
were  retired  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  period.  Those  pro- 
visional officers  who  were  not  given  commissions  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  were  in  fact  emergency  officers.  The  act  of  June  4. 
1920,  provided  retirement  for  emergency  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  who  were  disabled  in  line  of  duty  on  a 
parity  with  the  officers  of  the  Regular  EstabMshments — there 
was  no  causative-factor  requirement  for  either  of  the  above 
groups.  Further,  every  law  providing  pension  for  disability 
Incurred  in  line  of  duty  during  active  service,  from  1776  down 
to  the  Spanish-American  War.  was  based  on  rank,  officers 
receiving  one-half  pay  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty, 
•nils  bill  must  not  be  considered  as  new  legislation.  Under 
the  present  law — section  10,  Public.  No.  2,  the  Economy  Act — 
emergency  officers  wounded  in  action,  and  a  few  disease  cases 
who  were  actually  evacuated  from  the  front  lines,  are  now 
receiving  retired  pay.  This  bill  simply  extends  the  privilege 
to  those  who  actually  came  out  of  the  war  with  permanent 
disabilities  caused  by  disease,  and  everyone  who  would  be 
returned  to  the  retired  list  imder  this  bill  would  have  been 
I  retired  had  they  served  in  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  as  an  emergency  officer  of  the  Nav>'  or  Marine  Corps, 
I  or  as  a  provisional  Army  officer.  They  would  also  be  eligible 
for  retirement  under  Public,  No.  18,  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
This  act  grants  retirement  to  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
I  and  Reserve  Corps  who  are  called  to  active  duty  for  30  days 
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or  more — both  peace  and  war  service — If  they  are  disabled  by  ] 
disease  or  injury  in  line  of  duty  during  such  service,  and 
places  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers  of  the  future 
on  an  exact  parity  with  officers  of  the  Regular  Establishment, 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  do  away  with  the  so- 
called  causative-factor  requirement,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  emergency  officer  to  show  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  but  for  his  World  War  service  his  disability 
would  not  have  occurred.  It  is  impossible  for  those  disabled 
by  disease  to  meet  this  requirement,  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  handled  these  cases  will  know.  All  of  those  who 
would  benefit  under  this  bill  will  be  required  to  show  that  they 
came  out  of  the  war  with  their  disability. 

Ninety  percent  of  those  who  would  be  returned  to  the  re- 
tired list  under  this  bill  are  in  the  ranks  of  captain,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  second  lieutenant.  Approximately  800.  or  19 
percent,  of  the  emergency  officers  removed  from  the  retired 
list  under  the  Economy  Act  have  died.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  20  or  25  of  those  the  Veterans'  Administration  consid- 
ered would  come  under  this  bill  have  died  since  the  report  of 
November  20,  1939,  The  average  age  of  this  group  is  58  years 
(44  to  84).  Their  disabilities  range  from  30  percent  to  100 
percent  and  average  60  percent.  TTie  disabilities  of  most  of 
this  group  were  caused  by  disease,  and  at  their  advanced  age. 
the  death  rate  is  very  high.  Within  a  very  few  years  a  large 
percentage  of  them  will  have  died. 

The  emergency  officers  are  the  only  group  of  World  War 
veterans  suffering  with  direct  service-connected  disabilities 
that  have  not  been  given  full  restoration  of  benefits  taken 
away  by  the  1933  Economy  Act. 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  bill,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  deaths,  have  cut  the  number  who  would  be  returned 
to  the  retired  list  to  less  than  40  percent  of  those  removed 
under  the  act  of  March  19.  1933,  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  stated  to  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
that  S.  134,  as  amended,  is  the  best  bill  that  has  been  offered 
and  it  is  felt  that  they  will  recommend  its  approval  when 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  reports  on  previous  emer- 
gency officer  bills  has  stated  the  estimates  as  to  numbers  could 
be  considered  as  the  maximum,  and  it  is  believed  that  their 
estimate  of  1,998,  less  deaths  since  November  1939,  can  be 
considered  as  the  maximum.  The  rehabilitation  services  of 
the  major  veteran  organizations  who  have  handled  these 
cases  estimate  approximately  1,600  would  be  returned  under 
this  biU  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,400,000,  and  that  within  10  years 
more  than  half  of  them  will  have  died. 


Nebraska's  Challenge  To  Make  Democracy  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  1),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  LASCH 


Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Robert  Lasch.  who  is  State  editor  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  on  the  subject  Nebraska's  Challenge  To  Make 

Democracy  Work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Columbus  (Nebr  )  Telegram  of  June  24,  19401 
NDmASKAS    Challenge    to    Make    Democeact    Work— Lasch    Says 

States  People  Have  Job  ik  REBTnLMNO  Acrictilture 
Following  la  tiie  text  of  a  speech  by  Robert  Lasch,  State  editor  o* 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  given  Sunday  at  Harmon  Park  at  Kearney. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  picnic  of  employees  and  officers  of  Ave 
public  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  districts. 


His  speech  follows: 

We  are  remote  from  war — here  in  this  beautiful  park,  in  this 
pleasant  city  just  halfway  between  the  two  coasts.  We  are  about 
as  remote  from  the  terrible  events  of  Europe  as  one  could  get — in  a 
physical  sense. 

And  yet  all  of  us  know  how  closely  the  war  has  touched  us  since 
the  10th  of  May. 

We  have  experienced  the  desperation  and  despair  of  defeat  almost 
as  acutely  as  the  people  who  are  doing  the  fighting. 

GOT  SCARE  or  OUR  LIVES 

We  have  sat  by  our  radios,  and  snatched  our  newspapers,  and 
worried,  and  fumed,  and  hoped.  We  have  seen  the  worst  happen — 
and  we  have  got  the  scare  of  our  lives. 

We  deluded  ourselves,  for  a  long  time,  by  thinking  that  it  didn't 
matter  to  Us  what  went  on  In  Europe.  Now  we  are  suddenly  and 
painfully  aware  that  It  does.  A  world  in  which  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship rules  undisputed  In  Europe  is  not  the  same  old  comfortable 
world  we  have  known  for  all  these  years. 

Our  faith  m  democracy— our  dedication  to  liberty — our  conviction 
that  the  most  inefflcient  republic  in  the  world  is  tetter  than  the 
most  powerful  dictatorship;  this  faith  is  being  revived  and  renewed 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire, 

MUST    MEET    CHALLENGE 

The  democracy  that  we  so  long  took  for  granted  has  been  chal- 
lenged— and  seriously  challenged.  Now  we  know  that  we  can  take 
notlilng  for  granted  any  more — and  that  the  challenge  must  l>e  met. 

There  Is,  after  all.  only  one  way  to  meet  the  challenge. 

That  is  for  every  one  of  us,  who  possesses  this  burning  faith  In 
freedom,  to  pitch  In— and  help  make  democracy  work. 

We  have  got  to  be  strong,  as  a  nation.  We  have  got  to  be  united, 
as  a  people.  We  have  got  to  t>e  resourceful,  and  energetic,  and 
self-sufficient,  as  a  democracy. 

When  I  say  our  task  Is  to  make  democracy  work,  I  am  not  think- 
ing only  m  the  national  sense.  I  am  thinking  about  our  own, 
common,  every  day  affairs,  here  at  home.  The  Nation  is  no  greater 
than  Its  parts.  Democracy  in  the  Nation  will  t>e  no  stronger  than 
it  is  In  the  States — In  the  counties — in  the  towns — and  in  the 
public  power  and  irrigation  districts. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day— through  no  fault  of  my  own — wltb 
a  bond  counselor,  who  specializes  In  utilities.  He  knew  a  great 
deal  atKJut  the  Nebraska  power  and  irrigation  districts — or  said 
he  did — and  he  was  able  to  give  me  a  great  many  reasons  why  they 
were  doomed  to  failure. 

Well,  I  had  heard  all  this  before,  and  some  other  things,  too. 

MISSED    VITAL   POINT 

For  example,  I  had  heard  that  the  Columbus  powerhouse  was 
tipping  over,  and  would  soon  outlean  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  I 
had  heard  that  It  was  Impossible  to  transmit  power  as  the  hydro- 
grid  was  going  to  transmit  It.  1  had  heard  that  every  one  of  these 
projects  had  long  ago  been  proved  impossible. 

What  struck  me  was  that  although  this  man  had  a  very  fine 
technical  knowledge  of  Investments,  he  was  totally  Ignorant  of  tbe 
real  social  significance  of  these  Nebraska  developments. 

He  seemed  not  to  realize  that  these  districts  are,  in  the  purest 
sense  democracy  at  work— that  they  are  people's  districts,  raised  up 
by  tiie  people,  to  do  a  vitally  necessary — and.  indeed,  indispensa- 
ble— Job  which  nobody  else  was  doing  or  offering  to  do. 

Along  the  Platte,  along  the  Loup  and  lU  upper  reaches,  the  people 
of  Nebraska  are  setting  about  the  task  of  conserving  and  making 
full  use  of  their  water  resources.  Some  day,  we  hope,  they  will 
be  discharging  the  same  responsibility  along  the  Republican,  the 
Blue,  the  lower  Platte,  the  Cedar,  and  every  other  workable  stream 

In  tiie  State.  ^  „  „».     w      ^ 

This  Is  something  that  cannot  be  expressed  In  terms  of  the  bond 
market      The  canons  of  Wall  Street  simply  do  not  apply. 

In  1929  we  In  Nebraska  liarvesWd  $326,000,000  worth  of  crops.  Ten 
years  later.  In  1939.  our  crcps  were  worth  $114,000,000. 

In  1929  our  farm  income  was  $480,000,000.  In  1939  it  was  down 
to  $247  000.000 — a  decline  of  48  percent. 

If  anybody  wants  to  hiint  out  the  reason  and  the  Justification 
for  these  projects,  he  can  find  them  right  there. 

MUST    ADJUST    OURSELVES 

If  you  were  dying  of  thirst,  you  would  not  meastire  the  value  of  a 
drink  of  water  in  terms  of  debentures  or  bonds.  Nebraska  lies  in 
a  twilight  zone,  midway  between  the  arid  west  and  the  humid  east; 
and  our  soil  is  dvlng  of  thirst.  The  development  of  our  water 
resources  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  we  are  to  give  up  cur  posi- 
tion as  a  principal  agricultural  State  and  go  back  to  an  economy 

of  crass. 

Nor  is  It  solely  a  question  of  our  own  selfish  interests  as  a  State, 
Whatever  happens  abroad,  or  whatever  happens  In  our  own  coun- 
try during  the  months  ahead.  It  is  plain  that  we  shaU  have  to  adjtoet 
ourselves  to  a  new  kind  of  world. 

Abroad  a  whole  continent  is  engaged  In  destruction.  In  this 
country  we  are  embarking  upon  a  new  course,  which  for  as  far  as 
we  can  see  ahead  wUl  drain  a  great  deal  of  our  substance  into 
nonproductive  works  of  national  defense. 

These  two  facts  can  mean  only  one  thing:  For  years  to  come  thla 
country  Is  going  to  need  all  the  energy,  all  tbe  resources,  all  tbe 
production  of  wealth  it  can  muster. 

The  public  power  and  irrigation  districts  can  and  must  con- 
tribute to  this  new  surge  of  productive  energy— whether  by  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  Nebraska  floU  or  by  energizing  tbe  trans- 
mission lines  with  power. 
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JOB   IS   RARO 

But  It  ii  one  tlihif  to  My  this  md  anotter  thing  to  do  It.  Wobody 
knows  better  than  you.  Who  have  worked  at  thia  Job.  that  the  road 
Is  long  and  hard,  the  dtaappolntmanta  bitter,  the  dl«»uragemenu 

profound.  _.         _ 

We  hear  a  gi«at  deal  to  praUe  of  prtvate  enterprise.  I  presume 
thai  none  of  ua  here  wotild  deny  that  It  l»  the  right  system  of 
private  eoonoualc  entcipnae  which,  slong  with  democracy,  we  are 
trying  to  preserv«.  We  have  a  strong  feeling  tbat  the  two  go 
together— for  whenever  they  have  been  separated,  democracy  has 

disappeared. 

But  while  we  pay  this  tribute,  let  us  not  forget  to  say  a  word,  as 
well,  for  public  enterprise— for  the  people's  enterprise — In  doing 
^«Tk«  which  oohody  but  the  people  can  do  or  wlU  do. 

PSOPLC   ACT   SLOWLY 

In  some  ways,  success  In  a  public  enterprtoe  U  Infinitely  more 
than  in  a  private  one  When  the  people  act,  they  generaUy  do  so 
slowly,  and  uncertainly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  argument.  There 
are  set-backs  mlstakea.  man  failure.  aU  kinds  of  weaknesses  peculiar 
to  any  democraUc  undertaking.  The  spur  of  self-interest  arising 
from  personal  profit  ts  lacking.  All  that  keeps  the  thing  going  la 
faith  and  the  will  to  keep  Oghtlng. 

So  when  one  cff  theae  puMle  enterprises  succeeds.  In  my  opinion 
our  applause  ought  to  be  lotid  and  long  and  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  of  gratitude. 

Tcu  m  the  pubUc  power  and  Irrigation  districts  are  engaged  in 
such  an  enterprise.  Tou  carry  the  responsibility  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  your  own  undertakings  but  for  those  that  are  yet  to  come. 

It  Is  upon  hew  you  conduct  your  business  that  the  future  devel- 
opment ot  our  water  resources  wUl  depend.  For  the  big  job.  Ne- 
braska's big  Job.  has  only  begun.  Tou.  as  pioneers,  are  compiling 
a  record,  and  that  record  will  very  largely  determine  whether 
Nebraaka  goea  ahead  and  does  the  whole  Job,  as  It  ought  to  be  done, 
or  whether  Nebraaka  gives  up  In  defeat. 

don't  NVSD  DICTATOaa 

1  do  not  envy  you  this  responsibility;  but  on  the  other  hand.  I  do 
envy  you  the  opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate.  In 
our  own  back  yard,  that  democracy  can  work — an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  people  do  not  need  the  servloea  of  supermen  or 
Sctators,  but  And  within  themaetves  the  strength  and  resources  to 
do  what  must  be  done  for  their  own  welfare. 

When  the  public  power  and  Irrigation  districts  discharge  that 
obligation,  they  will  be  contributing  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
Mebraaiut  but  to  the  caun  of  the  Nation  and  of  democracy. 


CoafiBuon  in  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednetdag.  Juiv  3  iUf^Miative  daw  of  Monday.  July  1).  1940 


SDrrORIAL  FROM  THB  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  issue  of  July  1,  1940.  entitled  "Con- 
fusion in  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou.  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  1.  1940J 

CONimiOM    IM    DETCNSX 

^  It  U  already  being  hinted  that  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
appcpprtate  still  more  bUllom  for  national  defense.  War  EJepart- 
roent Purees  have  indicated  a  wish  for  equipment  costing  »3.000.- 
000  000  more  than  that  already  authorlaed.  and  in  addition  also, 
apparently,  to  the  •4,000.000.000  alre«ly  authorlaed  by  the  House 
for  a  two-ocean  navy. 

No  one  wishes  to  econotnte  where  economy  woxiki  mean  inade- 
quate defeive.  But  before  new  bilUons  are  authorlaed  or  appro- 
priated the  public  Is  enUtled  to  a  far  clearer  picture  than  it  has 
yet  had  of  how  the  billions  already  appropriated  are  to  be  spent. 
It  also  has  a  rtght  to  aU  that  cmly  as  hunge  ninds  should  be  appro- 
priated or  autbwlKd  now  as  are  necewary  to  Instire  the  fullest  and 
most  eOdant  physical  production  for  defense  that  we  can  secure 
within  the  next  12  months,  before  the  end  of  which  time  new 
approprtatiODa  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  situation  as  It  then 
utpears.  

To  appropriate  more  than  thla  would  be  actually  harmful.  It 
would  complicate  our  alrawty  grave  ftocal  problem;  putting  our 
natlooal  flnaacea  in  order  U  an  eearntlsl  part  of  naUonal  defeitse. 
And  it  would  tend  to  give  ua  dangeroualy  false  Ideas  about  the 
state  of  our  defenses.  Big  monetary  appropriations  lead  many 
people  to  believe  that  we  have  equaUy  big  defenses.    But  defense 


is  not  a  matter  of  monetary  appropriations;  it  is  a  matter  of  actual 
physical  production  of  planes  and  ships  and  tanks  and  g\ms  and 
the  training  of  men.  To  put  faith  In  appropriated  bUlions  as  such 
Is  to  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance 

No  dear  picture  whatever  exists  in  the  public  tnlnd  regarding  the 
dlrecUons  In  which  the  billions  of  doUars  already  appropriated  are 
being  spent.  As  a  resiUt  of  an  attempted  analysis  published  today 
the  National  Economy  League  concludes  that  "confusion  still  seems 
the  order  of  the  day  In  Washington.  It  Is  evident  from  a  review  of 
the  figures  revealed  that  we  have  a  loose-leaf  method  of  adding 
billions  and  yet  more  billions  to  defense  costs  with  seemingly  no 
adequate  analysis  of  needs." 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  know  how  the 
money  appropriated  for  defense  In  the  last  few  weeks  Is  to  be  spent. 
Congress  Itself  does  not  know;  and  this  refers  not  only  to  the  aver- 
age Congressman  but  even  to  the  committee  members  who  recom- 
mended the  appropriations.  As  Representative  Coliji»s.  of  Missis- 
sippi, said,  m  speaking  to  General  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
in  a  committee  hearing:  "Ail  we  can  do  U  to  ask  you  to  protect 
this  money  and  see  that  as  much  of  It  as  possible  goes  for  the 
purpose  that  the  American  people  have  been  led  to  believe  it  has 
been  appropriated  for." 

Many  of  the  appropriations.  In  abort,  have  been  In  the  nature  of 
blank  checks.  The  picture  remains  blurred,  since  ai>propriattons 
are  made  according  to  bureaus  and  departments  Instead  of  accord- 
ing to  specific  Items  of  expenditure.  The  greatest  discretion  is 
allowed  in  the  provisions  for  speeding  up  production  and  in 
financing  additional  capacity  in  Government  and  private  plante. 
Analyzing  three  recent  acts — the  Military  Establishment  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1941.  the  Navy  Dopartment  Appropriation  Act  of  1941, 
and  the  First  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 

1941 mild  congressional  hearings  and  reports  on  them,  the  National 

Economy  League  finds  that  appropriations  for  these  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  total  about  $4,300,700,000.  which,  together  with 
authorteations  for  naval  vessels,  bring  the  total  of  commitments  lor 
defense  to  about  •6.000,000.000, 

A  wide  aectlon  of  the  general  public  Is  under  the  Impreasion  that 
these  new  funds  are  going  mainly  into  airplanes,  the  point  at  which 
our  defense  at  the  moment  most  seriously  and  quickly  needs  to  be 
amplified.  But  the  analysis  of  the  League  does  not  support  this 
Impression. 

T^e  analysis  of  naval  appropriations,  for  example,  raises  direct 
and  immediate  quesuons.  As  compared  with  actual  expenditures 
of  •869  000.000  for  the  Navy  Department  in  1939.  appropriations  for 
1941  so  far  are  •1.868.000.000.  And  of  this  amount.  •8J3.000.000  Is 
for  conatructlon.  replacement,  alteration,  and  repair  of  na\-al  vessels 
<not  Including  •141.000.000  more  for  ordnance  and  not  including  the 
whole  new  plan  for  a  70-percent  Increase  in  the  Navy),  while  only 
•161.000.000  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  plus  contract  author- 
iTBtions  of  •125.000  000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  most  serious 
shortage  today  Is  in  airplanes  rather  than  ships  and  that  planes  can 
be  built  so  much  faster  than  ships  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
Is  It  sensible  for  the  Navy  to  be  planning  to  spend  many  times  as 
much  on  ships  as  on  planes? 

The  questions  that  the  League's  analysis  rals-v  point  to  the  need 
of  a  board  of  the  best  experts  available  In  various  fields  to  study  th« 
new  defense  program  and  to  plan  a  balanced  defense  for  the  futm-Ci. 


Senator  McNary's  Nomination  for  the  Vice 
Presi<lency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SEN.A.TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  i).  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  CAPPEIR.  Mr.  President,  a  very  fine  editorial  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  29,  1940,  commenting 
favorably  on  the  nomination  by  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  edilorial  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jvme  29,  1040] 

TWO  smss  or  a  ttcxzt 

lite  selection  of  Senator  Chasias  L.  McNast  for  the  Republican 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  was  wholly  logical.  He  adds  strength 
and  balance  to  the  Ucket.  In  addition  to  being  particularly  weU 
qualified  for  an  office  of  which  both  the  actual  and  potential  impor- 
tance are  too  frequently  obscured. 
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The  nomination  cf  Mr  McNart  is  receiving  some  criticism  on  the 
grcund  that  his  views  tend  to  cancel  out  those  of  Wendell  A'lUkle. 
the  Presidential  nominee.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  careers  of 
the  two  men  knows  that  thev  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  every  issue 
Yet  both  belong  to  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  Parly  And 
any  differences  t>etween  them  are  minimized  by  the  ^trong  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  Willkle  had  approved  the  selection  of  Mr.  McNary 
before  Friday's  balloting  began. 

The  contrast  between  Mr  Wlllkle  and  his  running  mate,  more- 
over itself  helps  to  make  them  a  formidable  team.  Those  who 
expect  the  nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency  to  be  an  understudy  of 
the  Presidential  candidate  misunderstand  both  our  party  system 
and  the  genius  of  American  Government.  Every  idmlnistration  at 
Washington,  and  consequently  every  party  ticket,  must  represent 
a  harmonious  compromise  of  viewpoints,  policies,  and  interests 
And  that  is  most  roadily  accomplished  by  choosing  for  tlie  second 
nlace  a  man  who  complements  the  qualities  of  the  standard  bearer. 

From  this  viewpoint,  of  course.  Mr.  McNart  is  an  admirable 
selection  His  long  experience  as  a  legislator,  and  particularly  as 
minority  leader  In  the  Senate,  supplements  Mr,  Willkles  intensive 
experience  in  many  fields  of  private  enterprise.  Mr  Willkie  repre- 
sents the  East  and  Middle  West:  Mr.  McNart.  the  far  West,  The 
former's  specialty  has  been  industry;  the  latter's.  agriculture 

This  diversity  of  Interest  and  experience  is  desirable  for  reasnis 
other  than  its  broad  appeal  to  the  electorate.  The  Vice  President 
ought  to  be  and  frequentlv  is.  a  close  adviser  to  the  President  and 
a  potent  factor  In  shaping  administration  policy.  He  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  this  respect  when  his  temperament,  as  well  as  his 
experience  varies  from  that  of  the  President,  Should  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  win.  McN.\ry,  the  conciliator,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
render  the  most  valuable  type  of  service  to  Willkie.  whose  energy 
Will  always  arouse  some  opposition  merely  because  It  Is  forceful. 

Finally  the  Vice  President  has  an  Important  function  of  his  own 
as  presiding  cfflcer  of  the  Senate.  For  that  task  Mr  McNarts 
qualifications  are  a!m.:8t  unique.  He  is  universally  respected  and 
loved  bv  Menibers  of  the  Senate  without  regard  for  party  lines. 
And  he' is  recognized  as  probably  the  ablest  parliamentarian  now 
serving  in  that  body. 


Statement  bv  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  on 
United  States-British  Accord  With  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  IK  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   YATES   STIRLING.   JR..   REAR   ADMIRAL.   UNITED 
STATES   NAVY.   RETIRED 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  Rear  Admiral  Yates 
Stirling.  Jr..  retired,  aoi  American  naval  officer,  •with  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  Asiatic  waters,  has  contributed  an 
article  to  the  United  Press  regarding  Japanese-American  re- 
lationship.   I  read  one  sentence  only: 

For  our  part  we  should  begin  negotiations  for  a  new  basic  treaty 
with  Japan  to  replace  the  ai?reement  terminated  by  us  last  Janu- 
ary and  should  try  generally  to  normalize  Japanese-American 
relations. 

I  so  completely  agree  with  Admiral  Stirling's  conclusions,  as 
I  have  been  constantly  watching  events  for  the  past  12 
months,  that  I  ask  that  the  full  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrrED  STATFs-BniTisH  Accord  WriH  Japan  on  East  Asia  Is  Urged 

BT    Stwlinc— Admiral    Stresses    No    Power    Can    Halt    Tokyo  s 

Move— Says    Pact    Would    Enable    Otm    Fleet    To    Go    to    the 

Atxantic 
(By  Yates  Stirling.  Jr..  rear  admiral.  United  States  Navy,  retired) 

It  Is  beccming  Increasingly  clear,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  Britain  lie  in  reaching  a  friendly  understanding 
with  Japan.  If  one  can  be  attained. 

Japan  so  far  is  following  a  policy  of  nonbelUgercnce  toward  the 
war  but  there  are  Indications  she  may  be  leaning  toward  coUabora- 
tlcn  with  the  axis  powers.  Obviously  that  collaboration  U  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  British  or  ourselves.  

The  question  is  not  one  of  appeasing  the  Japanese.  It  Is  one  of 
locking  facts  in  the  face. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister.  In  his  address  to  the  world  Satur- 
d  V  stated  the  situation  we  face.  He  asserted  that  Japan  was  the 
dominant  power  in  east  Asia  and  Indicated  that  the  empire  shares 


the  view  of  the  axis  powers  that  a  new  world  order  must  be  created 
in  which  the  great  military  powers  in  the  chief  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  world  will  dominate  groups  of  the  smaller  nations. 

The  plan,  as  I  understand  It.  is  that  Japan  intends  to  become — 
as  indeed,  she  already  is — the  dominant  power  in  east  Asia  and 
contiguous  areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  part  cf  the  world,  if 
the  Japanese  can  make  good  in  their  far-reaching  plans,  would  be 
reorganized  economically,  and  to  an  extent  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, so  that  it  would  constitute  a  unified  whole  of  cooperating 
peoples.  Japan  would  be  the  great  armed  power  that  would  pre- 
vent encroachments  by  other  great  powers  and  would  make  eart 
Asia  a  region  primarily  lor  Asiatics. 

VAST  chances  involved 

If  one  looks  at  a  map  it  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese  plan  In- 
volves changes  in  the  whole  strategic  and  economic  set-up  that 
has  prevailed  in  east  Asia  for  mere  than  a  century  It  means  that 
British  and  French  power  in  east  Asia  must  be  broken  and  that  our 
own  role  in  this  part  of  the  world,  if  peace  Is  to  be  maintained, 
must  be  limited  largely  to  fields  in  which  we  will  not  challenge  the 
Japanese. 

Per  the  British  and  French  the  immediate  problem  Is  more  serious 
than  It  is  for  us  Britain's  naval  station  at  Hong  Kong  already  is 
menpced  by  Japanese  forces,  the  British  concession  In  Tientsin 
has  been  rendered  impotent. 

Japanese  inspectors  are  stationed  in  French  Indochina  and  the 
Japanese  are  exercising  increasing  control  on  the  French  conces- 
sion at  Shanghai.  The  Japanese  have  obtained  concessions  from 
the  Netherlands  Indies  and  are  demanding  more,  Including  a  larger 
share  of  the  trade  of  these  rich  islands. 

Throughout  the  whole  area  they  have  chosen  for  themselves  the 
Japanese  are  on  the  move.  History  would  indicate  they  can  be 
stepped  only  by  superior  military  lorce.  And  there  Is  no  power 
now  that  can  divert  Its  force  to  this  region.  We  have  been  forced 
by  the  developments  in  Europe  to  disperse  our  naval  power.  Brit- 
ish   French,  and  Netherland  strength  in  the  Orient  is  negligible. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  It.  Is  to  prevent  Japan  from  adopting  a 
policy  of  complete  cooperation  with  the  axis  powers.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  convincing  Tokyo  that  Japanese  interests.  In  the  long- 
range  view,  lie  In  coofK-rating  with  us  and  with  Britain.  And  I 
believe  that  is  where  they  do  lie,  economically,  culturally,  and 
strategically. 

The  great  bulk  of  Japans  trade,  outside  her  own  Immediate 
sphere,  always  has  been  with  us  and  the  British  Empire.  These 
econornic  interchanges  are  largely  reciprocal  and  noncompetitive. 
japan  needs  ora  friendship 
Strategically  the  Japanese  position  n^ver  will  be  secure  in  east 
Asia  so  long  as  we  are  a  potential  enemy.  We  have  the  resources 
to  build  a  greater  Navy  than  Japan  ever  can  hope  to  build.  In  the 
pres^ent  expansion  of  armaments  the  Japanese  are  bound  to  fall 
behind  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  we  hit  our  stride. 

Culturally  the  Japanese  always  have  leaned  toward  tis  and  Britain 
rather  than  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  first  move  the  British  and  French  need  to  make,  in  my  opin- 
ion is  to  recognize  that  their  possessions  in  east  Asia  cannot  be 
defended.  Once  that  is  done,  a  risk  of  Japan's  involvement  In  the 
war  will  have  been  averted.  A  first  step  might  be  for  the  British 
and  French  to  agree  that  they  are  ready  to  give  up  their  possessions 
in  China  proper,  including  Hon,-;  Kong. 

China  long  has  demanded  a  return  of  these  areas,  and  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  will  be  returned  sm  soon  as  satisfactory  con- 
ditions can  be  arranged  probably  would  do  much  to  remove  the 
immediate  danger  of  possible  Japanese  invasion. 

For  our  part,  we  should  begin  negotiations  for  a  new  basic  treaty 
with  Japan  to  replace  the  agreement  terminated  by  us  last  January 
and  should  try  generally  to  normalize  Japanese -American  relations. 
There  is  every  indication  that  we  may  need  all  otir  strength,  naval 
and  otherwise,  to  face  the  threat  that  may  come  from  Europe  U 
Germany's  operations  against  Britain  end  in  success.  It  would  seem 
but  the  part  of  wi.sdcm  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  Pacific  flank 
if  we  can  do  so  with  honor. 


Program  of  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  1).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WAUSAU   (WIS.)    PILOT 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  thought -provoking  editorial  entitled  "United  States 
Program  of  Defense"  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
The  editorial  is  taken  from  the  June  20.  1940.  issue  of  the 
Wausau  Pilot,  published  in  Wausau.  Wis. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoss.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wauaau  (WU.)  PUot  of  June  20.  1940] 

PWrnj)  RTATES  PSOCRAK   OF  DZTEKSE 

The  kudden  bunt  erf  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  democratic  Institutions  are  In  danger  the  world  over  seems  to 
have  come  with  tlie  same  thunderbolt  that  carried  it  to  the  minds 
and  ears  of  America's  responsible  leadeis.  The  latter  may  have 
been  a  little  short-sighted  but  no  more  so  than  the  people  they 
represent  who.  In  majority,  have  opposed  repeatedly  attempts  to 
keep  the  United  States  thoroughly  prepared  to  defend  herself  no 
matter  what  was  happening  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  newspaper  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  preparedness 
through  the  years.  It  has  more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  armed  force  of  800.000  was  none  too  great  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain.  We  repeat  that  assertion  today.  Instead  of 
having  W.  P.  A.  bands  playing  music  on  courthouse  squares,  the** 
same  musicians  should  be  playing  for  American  youth  In  training 
for  their  own  moral  and  physical  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

CompulsofT  military  training  as  a  goal  seemed  unattainable  not 
Icng  ago.  although  many  have  advocated  it  as  a  means  of  keeping 
cur  mental  fiber  toughened  and  the  spirit  and  love  of  democracy 
••fierce."  as  the  President  was  wont  to  describe  the  right  feeling  In 
his  recent  address.  Years  of  easy  national  spending  and  the  conse- 
quent softening  of  the  stuff  men  are  made  of  mean  Just  that  much 
harder  work  to  swing  a  good  defense  program  into  action.  We  lack 
not  only  soldiers  and  equipment  but  the  trained  workmen,  the 
skilled  craftsmen  to  make  the  mechanical  machinery  needed.  To- 
day's necessity  requires  us  to  put  the  splendid  youth  of  the  country 
into  immediate  training  so  that  they  will  know  how  to  use  modern 
weapons  It  means,  fxirthermore,  the  use  of  every  means  to  school 
skilled  workmen.  Our  gigantic  natural  and  Industrial  resources 
must  be  so  tapped  and  organized  that  we  could  place  ourselves  on 
a  war  footing  without  costly  and  perhaps  fatal  delay. 

The  argument  now  being  waged  as  to  whether  the  Roosevelt 
reforms  of  7  years  shall  be  retained  in  speeding  up  Industry  and  In 
occupying  labor  seems  futile  and  silly  to  us.  Of  course,  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  will  have  to  sacrifice  to  protect  their  country 
for  the  great  good  Its  democratic  government  and  democratic  way 
of  living  can  contribute  to  their  lives  and  their  children's. 

If  It  proves  necessary  no  mere  reform,  no  social  measure,  no  wage 
or  hour  or  profit  control  or  re«n.ilatlon  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  proper  defense  of  the  United  States.  That  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone  who  participates  in  such  an  argument  and  if  they  think 
otherwise,  it  is  said  with  an  ulterior  motive  such  as  politics. 

The  United  States,  like  all  other  nations  in  the  world  today,  is  in 
the  center  of  a  fast  moving  stream,  the  currents  and  eddys  of  which 
are  varying  and  mystifying.  We  shall  miss  the  dangerous  shoals 
and  rocks  only  by  keeping  our  single  objective  in  mind  every  minute 
and  hour  of  the  day. 

Let  the  Oovernment  and  Congres.s  which  is  supposed  to  sense  the 
will  of  the  people  quickly,  push  aside  the  red  tape  that  forces  delay, 
marshal  the  forces  of  industry  and  manpower,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
reputation  of  the  American  people  for  doing  a  Job  thorougbiy  and 
quickly  is  not  lost  now. 

We  shall  avoid  war  only  by  such  strength  of  armed  might  that  no 
kllant  will  dare  molest  the  Americas. 


Will  We  Do  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  (legisJative  day  of  Monday,  July  1).  1940 


EZ>ITORIAIi  FROM  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  under  the  heading  "Will 
We  Do  It?"  appearing  in  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

"  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori).  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Srentng  Poet  of  July  6,  1040] 
wnx  w«  BO  rr» 
We  do  not  believe  the  great  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  that 
have  made  this  country  what  It  Is  can  be  overthrown.  They  may 
be  betrayed.  Therefore  we  say — saying  It  bluntly  as  a  challenge — 
that  for  »  time  already  too  long  the  American  people  have  been 
out  of  character  In  their  emotional  preml.ses.  In  their  reactions  to 
evU  and  In  their  choice  of  mentors  and  leadership.  And  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  government  were  really  In  danger  In  the  world,  it 


would  be  owing  less  to  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  powers  than  to 
the  softness  of  a  people  upon  whom  freedom  has  conferred  In- 
comparable gifts. 

Not  the  first  bad  sign,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  very  wrong  turn, 
was  when  the  country  followed  the  magicians  who  said  there  was 
an  easy  way  out  of  depression.  Repudiation  of  debts  and  con- 
tracts, debasement  of  money.  Inflation,  confiscation,  redistribution 
of  the  national  income  by  law.  then  recovery,  the  more  abundant 
life,  less  work  for  more  pay,  and  security  forever — all  of  that  was 
wishful  thinking. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  headlong  flight  from  Individual 
reepwnsiblllty.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  dangerous  habit  of  soft 
living  unearned.  We  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  people  trying  to 
consume  more  than  they  produced  and  able  for  a  while  to  do  It 
because  they  had  been  so  rich  We  had  the  flnest  Industrial  ma- 
chine In  the  world,  and  for  7  years  we  have  been  consuming  it. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Take  a  single  fact  as  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  that,  according  to  a  recent  census  of  machine  tools 
in  the  United  States.  70  j>ercent  of  them  now  are  more  than  10 
years  old.  whereas  in  1932  only  52  percent  of  them  were  more  than 
10  years  old.  And  no  move  had  been  made  to  enforce  an  embargo 
up  to  June  4. 

All  this  time  certain  hungry  nations  commonly  called  the  have- 
nots,  and  flrst  among  these  the  German  people,  were  working  twice 
as  hard  as  we  were,  consuming  not  more  but  much  less  than  they 
produced,  in  order  by  heroic  self-denial  to  create  a  surplus.  We 
were  purposely  destroying  our  surplus,  saying  it  was  ruinous.  They 
were  putting  theirs  Into  war  machines,  with  Intent,  when  they 
were  ready,  to  turn  them  on  the  soft  democracies  and  take  from 
them  what  they  wanted 

We  knew  It,  we  watched  them  doing  It.  Behaving  as  If  our 
power  were  still  Intact,  we  warned  them  not  to  do  what  they  were 
Intending  to  do.  Yet  they  went  on  as  if  we  had  said  nothing.  They 
knew  what  we  had  done  to  our  strength,  that  we  had  let  our 
armaments  nist. 

Prom  here  on  It  Is  painful.  When  the  war  the  Germans  had 
been  preparing  was  Imminent,  what  did  this  country,  the  richest, 
most  powerful  republic  that  ever  lived  on  earth — what  did  it  do? 
It  adopted  the  thesis  that  its  own  first  line  of  defense  was  in 
Prance.  It  would  not  Itself  go  to  the  battlefield.  Never.  Yet  the 
aggressor  had  to  be  stopped;  the  free  governments  of  the  world 
must  stand  together.  Tlierefore,  it  would  sell  food,  supplies,  planes, 
and  war  munitions  to  Fiance  and  EIngland.  provided  they  came  in 
their  own  ships  to  get  them  and  paid  cash;  it  changed  its  neutrality 
laws  accordingly,  and  argued  as  it  did  so  that  it  was  helping  to  save 
democracy,  keeping  Itself  out  of  war.  and  doing  business,  all  at  the 
same  time.  And  such  was  the  leadership  the  people  followed, 
apparently  unaware  that  If  the  thesis  were  true,  their  country's 
behavior  was  pusillanimous. 

The  thesis  was  false.  Our  flrst  line  of  defense  was  not  In  Europe. 
It  was  here.  American  civilization,  that  Is  our  own  possession  It 
could  not  be  saved  in  E^arope  or  defended  there.  We  are  Its  sole 
defenders  and  it  can  be  saved  only  here. 

Well  then  the  war  came,  and  suddenly  It  appeared  that  the 
strength  of  the  aggressor  had  been  fatally  underestimated  There- 
upon a  great  voice  was  heard  In  many  places  at  once,  as  if  It  were 
the  American  voice,  saying  we  must  rush  to  the  side  of  the  Allies 
with  material  aid — with  credit,  munitions,  anything  but  men — 
because  it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  Intelligent  to  do  that  than 
to  let  the  war  come  lo  us.  and  because  (we  quote  It  exactly)  : 
"The  success  of  the  Allies  Is  vital  to  us  " 

We  do  not  believe  that  was  the  American  voice.  It  was  the  voice 
of  fear,  to  say  no  worse  of  It  "Vital "  is  not  a  word  to  be  misun- 
derstood. It  means  something  essential  to  life  Was  It  the  Amer- 
ican voice  sayini?  the  life  of  this  American  republic  was  at  stake 
on  the  outcome  of  a  war  in  Exirope,  even  .such  a  thing  as  the  fall  of 
the  British  Empire?  Never  had  the  American  spirit  a  voice  like 
that 

May  came.  The  historian  who  examines  the  American  news- 
papers for  the  month  of  May  1940  may  wonder  how  much  of  our- 
selves we  saw  in  that  mirror. 

What^  had  happened'  The  power  of  the  German  war  machine 
had  been  revealed.  Its  triumph  was  a  definite  possibility,  the  fall 
of  the  British  Empire  was  imaginable,  and  the  American  mind 
passed  through  the  strangest  experience  of  Its  life.  The  emotion 
was  that  of  dread,  acted  upon  by  hysterical  mentorshlp  If  we  may 
speak  of  the  national  mind,  certainly  never  had  its  behavior  been 
so  unimportant,  so  weak  against  the  impact  of  deformed  ideas 
crashed  forth  before  they  were  born,  such  as  the  Idea  that  we  should 
forsake  our  political  traditions  and  name  Mr  Roosevelt  on  both 
party  tickets.  becau.«e  that  would  be  a  demonstration  of  unity, 
meaning  mass-mindedness.  and  It  would  be  dangerous  In  this  emer- 
gency to  change  leadership. 

The  President's  own  flrst  contribution  was  a  defense  message, 
hastily  prepared,  in  which  he  suggested  how  easy  It  would  be  for 
the  aggressor  to  get  here  with  bombs  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
stop  him  enroute,  which  we  were  not.  He  Imagined  that  adequate 
American  preparedness  would  require  50.000  airplanes  and  then 
asked  the  Congress  to  Increase  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  appro- 
priations by  a  sum  not  much  more  than  the  amount  It  was  voting 
for  the  W  P  A  program  Less  than  2  weeks  later  he  was  saying 
to  the  reporters  at  a  White  House  press  conference,  as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times,  "that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  country  to 
become  discomboomerated  The  women  of  the  country  would  not 
have  to  give  up  their  cosmetics,  lipsticks,  and  chocolate  sodas  In 
consequence  of  the  prepart-dness  program  •  •  •  xhe  whole 
Idea  was  that  the  present  sute  of  International  affairs  called  for 
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en  outlay  of  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  over  and  above  the 
two  billicn=  that  were  being  spent  on  the  Military  and  Naval 
Establislimcnts  ••  Tl;ree  days  later  he  was  saying.  In  another 
message  to  Congress,  that  "the  almost  Incredible  events  of  the  last 
2   weeks"   made   it    necessary   to   appropriate   another   billion   lor 

While  the  Germans  were  doing  without  butter  and  buying  one 
cigarette  at  a  time  In   order  to  have  guns,  we  were  changing  our 
Eutcmobiles  once  a  year      "We  have  not  manufactured  a  big  gun 
for  many  years  "  says  General  Marshall,  our  chief  of  staff,  "but  it 
would  take  about  2',  years  to  make  a  16-lnch  gun  and  carriage,' 
for  the  coast  defense. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  the  aggressor.     Yet  we  defy  him. 
He  shall   not   make   us  give   up   any  of  our  social   gains,  says  the 
Prcs'dent      He  shall   not  upset   the  normal  American  way  of   life. 
Am'>rlcan  women  shall  have  their  cosmetics  still,  m  spite  of  him. 
Preparedness  the  easiest  way!  ..     ^     .«, 

U  the  Governmrnt  knows  what  the  problem  Is,  comprehends  It 
even   d.mly    it   is  treating   the   American   people   as   If   they   were 
children  unable  to  bc;u-  reality      If  it  does  not  know,  its   incom- 
petence, hitherto  an  economic  disaster  only,  may  come  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  calamity,  ....       .     .  ..w 

The  problem  is  mt  that  we  stand  alone  in  this  hemisphere,  with 
not  one  powerful  fri.  nd  in  the  world  to  help  us  defend  it.  When 
was  it  that  we  stcrd  not  alone  here?  Where  was  that  powerful 
friend  In  the  world  ever  willing  to  help  us  defend  American  clvlHza- 
tion'>  We  are  sick  of  hearing  that  the  British  Na\-y  all  this  time 
has  been  defending  our  M  )nroe  D.:ctrine,  More  than  once  we  had 
been  willing  to  fight  the  British  Navy  for  It,  Our  part  Is  to  stand 
alcne  for  so  long  as  we  have  the  hardihood,  the  spirit,  and  the 
fortitude  to  do  It.  and  when  we  haven't,  we  may  as  well  stop  talking 
about  American  destiny  ,     »i. 

No  The  problem  is  that  a  balanced  distribution  of  power  in  the 
world  has  been  upset.  A  new  nnd  frightful  power  has  appeared,  an 
oflensive  power,  moved  by  an  unappeasable  earth  hunger,  conscious 
of  no  right  but  the  right  of  might  It  does  not  threaten  this  coun- 
try with  invasion;  at'^lcast.  not  vet.  It  does  threaten  the  Western 
Hemisphere  bv  economic  and  pollical  designs  in  the  Latin-American 
countries,  and  this,  for  us.  -Is  an  cmlnous  fact.  But  the  larger 
aspect  cf  what  has  happened  Is  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of 
unbalance.  Until  an  equal  defensive  power  has  been  created  in  the 
hands  cf  people  who  prefer  peace  to  war.  there  will  be  no  safe 
living  in  it,  no  security  for  free  government,  ...      ^  i 

Who  shall  create  that  equal  defensive  pov/er  and  restore  the  bal- 
ance'>  You  have  only  to  ask  the  question  to  get  the  answer.  There 
Is  one  country  in  the  whole  world  that  can  do  it.  In  that  simple 
B^nse  It  is  the  United  States  against  Germany,  now  or  later.  And 
that  is  not  to  speak  of  war.     It  Is  the  minimum  price  of  peace. 

The  cost  of  doing  it.  in  terms  of  self-discipline,  harder  living, 
more  work  may  be  terrlflc.  This  is  the  truth  that  we  have  so  far 
declined  to  face  It  might  well  cost  us.  not  some  billions  more  or 
less  to  be  voted  by  Congre.sj.  not  a  10-percent  increase  cf  the  in- 
come tax,  but  possibly  a  quarter  of  our  total  national  exertions  lor 
several  years  There  is  no  ea-sler  way.  A  thcu.sancl  airplanes  a  day. 
If  necessary  That  is  the  American  voice.  It  is  possible.  But  how 
many  of  us  realize  what  we  should  have  to  do  without  lor  a  thou- 
sand airplanes  a  day?     What  we  will,  that  we  can  do. 


What  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Stand  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

I  OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
splendid  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  calling 
Bttention  to  the  significance  of  the  American  flag  and  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands: 

[Frcm  the  St,  Lculs  Post-Dlspatch  of  June  9,  1940) 

WHAT  THE  STARS  AND  STKTPES  STAND  FOR 

It  is  fitting  that  we  shou'd  be  asked  to  display  the  national  colors 
this  wef  k— FU.g  week  Yet  this  act  can  have  little  meaning  without 
the  realizatlcn  that  the  flag  is  only  a  symlwl— a  symbol  for  America. 

America  is  more  than  a  flag,  more  than  an  anthem,  more  than 
patriotic  oratory.     It  is  mere,  even,  than  this  land 
My  cwn  Manhattan  with  spires,  and   the  sparkling  and   hurrying 

f.dcs.  r;n:l  the  ships. 
The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  South  and  the  North  in  the  light, 

Ohio's  shores  end  flashdnp;  Missouri, 
And  ever  the  far-spreading  prairies  cover'd  with  grass  and  com. 


America  Is  the  sum  total  of  manv,  many  men.  and  women,  grent 
and  f^mall,  quick  and  dead.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the  things  they 
did  and  are  doing  to  make  democracy  work.  It  Is  action  It  Is  work 
undertaken  to  give  substance  to  Ideals 

America  Is  Geoige  Waphlngton  forsaking  the  plow  at  Mount 
Vernon  for  the  cold  and  the  hunger  of  Valley  Forge  It  is  Thomas 
JelTerson,  with  nn  taste  for  public  cfflr'e  and  a  skin  too  thin  for  the 
acrimony  of  politics,  accepting  that  office  and  endtiring  that  acri- 
mony for  the  sake  of  high  duty  It  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  taking  up 
the  sword  to  save  the  Union,  and  then  bidding  the  States  to  bind 
up  their  wounds  "with  malice  t(,w<ird  none,  with  charity  for  all  " 
America  is  th°  pum  total  of  its  heroes  giving  meaning  to  J''ffcrson'» 
inalienable  rlght.s:  life.  Ubertv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happincsv; 

But  perhaps  even  more.  Arnerlca  is  a  great  host  of  lesser  figures 
with  less  glamorous  histories— men  who  saw  tasks  that  needed  to 
be  done  and  did  them,  men  who  saw  wrongs  that  cried  to  be  righted 
and  righted  them,  ^     .    , 

There  are.  for  example,  the  able  and  far-sighted  administrators 
like  Albert  Oallntin.  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury.  This 
French-Swiss  immigrant,  who  never  learned  to  speak  good  EngU.'h. 
not  only  put  an  end  to  the  congressional  custom  of  making  lump- 
sum appropriations  without  designating  the  specific  purposes  for 
Which  public  money  was  to  be  used  but  he  also  Introduced  the 
present  system  of  Trea.'^ury  reports,  halved  the  national  debt, 
financed  the  War  of  1812,  and  became  the  father  of  Federal  aid  for 
the  building  of  cur  great  network  of  roads  that  he  saw  to  be 
necessary  for  binding  together  a  great  country. 

Then  there  are  the  men  of  righteous  anger  like  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow.  of  Kentucky,  whom  Grant  unwittingly  called  to  be  S?cre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Bristow  wa.s  horrified  to  see  how  greedy  hands 
were  looting  the  public  coffers.  Investigation  soon  convinced  him 
that  the  distillers  cf  St,  Louis  were  paying  taxes  on  only  a  third  of 
the  whisky  that  left  their  warehouses.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  exposure  of  the  whisky  ring.  The  trail  of  bribery  led  to  the 
White  House  It.self  Bristow  obtained  more  than  250  Indictments 
In  St,  Louis.  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  but  convictions,  unfortu- 
nately, were  few.  and  he  lest  his  cwn  post  for  his  zeal. 

But  Brlstow's  work  was  not  In  vain  He  became  one  of  the  flrst 
soldiers  in  a  great  crusade  that  took  form  as  the  Nation's  growing 
wealth  tempted  the  buccaneers  to  make  corruption  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  America,  The  New  ■york  Sun  exposed  Cakes 
Ames  and  the  Credit  Mobllier  scheme,  which  ca«st  the  United  States 
millions  of  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  dollars,  ostensibly  given  for 
building  our  first  transcontinental  railroad,  but  actually  s.phoned 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  robber  barcns.  Here  in  St  Louis.  Joe  Folk 
fought  Butlerlsm,  In  New  York,  the  lances  were  raised  against  the 
Tweed  ring.  Only  the  other  day  Boss  Pendergast  left  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  The  prosecution  of  the  heirs  of  Huey 
Long  is  current  history  in  Louisiana.  So  the  crusade  continues  on 
one  front  and  another. 

Courage  is  perhaps  the  best  svnonym  for  this  concept  of  America — 
courage  as  it  was  exemplified  by  old  Bob  La  Follette  and  Nebraska's 
George  Norris  and  their  little  band  as  they  stood  up  in  the  Senate 
in  1917  and  faced  the  storm  wind  and  the  tempest  In  a  vain  effort 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  first  World  War.  .steadfastly  .shielding  the  lost 
spark  of  reason  and  conviction  against  all-engulfing  hy.steria, 

America  means  a  less  spectacular  kind  of  courage,  too.  It  means 
the  kind  of  courage  that  enabled  the  elder  La  Follette  and  his  sens 
alter  him  to  make  Wisconsin  a  model  of  honest  and  advanced  gov- 
ernment, the  kind  of  courage  that  kept  S?nator  Norris  lighting  for 
hi.-  Tennessee  Valley  dream  until  it  became  a  reality,  the  kind  of 
courage  that  sent  a  Jane  Addams  into  the  slums  of  Chicago  to  estab- 
ILsh  Hull  House  as  a  model  lor  so  many  projects  that  are  making 
concrete  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

More  Important  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  America  means  a 
high  sen.se  of  Justice,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  even 
the  most  unpopular  minorities — a  sense  of  justice  such  as  that  of 
John  Peter  Altgeld.  Illinois'  eagle  forgotten.  There  was  something 
in  the  destiny  of  this  man  that  would  not  allow  him  to  settle  into 
the  ccmlortable  life  of  a  small-town  Missouri  lawyer.  There  was 
something  that  drove  him  on  to  Chicago  and  the  executive  man.sion 
In  Springfield,  There,  in  the  face  of  the  most  articulate  and  power- 
ful elements  In  the  State,  he  pardoned  those  Haymarket  rioters  who 
had  not  been  hanged.  Tliat  was  in  1893.  and  the  next  year,  before 
the  hue  and  cry  had  subsided,  he  bitterly  protested  against  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  unconstitutional  use  of  Federal  troops  in  Chicago's 
Pullman  strike.  Ah  geld  was  hounded  Into  poverty  and  almost  into 
obscurity.  But  not  quite.  Vachel  Lindsay  was  able  to  say  to  his 
spirit: 

"A  hundred  white  eagles  have  risen,  the  sons  of  your  sons. 
The  zeal  in  their  wings  is  a  zeal  that  your  dreaming  began.  • 

The  valor  that  wore  out  your  soul  In  the  service  of  man. " 
America,  of  course,  is  Holmes,  and  Brandels.  and  Cardozo,  the 
Judges,  shaping  the  law  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
Brand3!s,  the  advocate,  pleading  for  decent  working  conditions  for 
the  women  of  Oregon,  and  striving  with  his  In.surance  system  to 
assure  the  workers  of  Massachusetts  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toll  In  the  twilight  of  their  years. 

America,  too.  is  the  educators— Mark  Hopkins  on  his  log  and 
Robert  Hutchins  in  his  Gothic  tower,  working,  in  Jefferson's  words, 
•'to  diffuse  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mass  of  the 
people,  realizing  that  knowledge  is  pcjwer.  and  that  in  a  democracy 
power  belongs  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few," 

And  America  also  is  the  writers— Tom  Paine  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  and  John  Steinbeck,  those  with  the  power  of  words  that 
move  men. 
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America  U  alao  the  great  legion  of  the  iinnamed.  It  is  the 
Quaker  doctor  and  nurse  and  teacher  trolng  up  Into  the  hills  of 
Kentucky  It  is  the  labor  organlEer  daring  tar  and  feathers  in 
the  almost  feudal  pocket*  of  the  southern  hills.  It  is  the  employer 
who  cheerfully  compllea  with  a  wage-hoiu  law  and  a  Wagner  Act. 
It  la  the  good  citlaen  who  makes  an  honest  Income-tax  return 
and    marks    an    Intelligent    twUot    each    election    day. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  the  roll  longer.  America  is  all  those 
who  know  bow  to  make  democracy  work,  all  those  who  know  that 
their  duty  Is  to  do  the  task  at  hand. 

This  America  is  more  than  a  flag.  It  would  be  great  without  any 
banner  or  anthem  or  slogan  And  no  mere  salute  to  a  bit  of  bunt- 
ini;.  no  mere  singing  of  a  song,  is  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  part 
of  this  America     Putrlotlsm  is  in  the  deed,  not  In  the  symbol. 


What's  Wrong  in  Washington? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  3  Heffislative  day  of  Monday,  July  1).  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  WIL£Y.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  the  issue  of  July  1,  1940.  under  the 
heading  •'What's  Wrong  in  Washington?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  1.  1940] 

WHAT'S  WaONO  IN   WASHINGTON? 

The  people  of  this  country  want  our  Government  to  stand  up 
for  its  every  right.  They  want  no  appeasement.  They  want  no 
Munich  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  dealings  with 
Germany  and  or  Italy  should  Europe's  war  end  It  is  saying  only 
thst  the  Nation  wants  no  trying  to  mollify  the  dictators.  That 
doesn't  work  Appeasement  is  Interpreted  by  the  dictators  only  as 
a  sign  of  weakness 

Nor  is  there  any  reassurance  In  such  Indecision  as  marked  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  approval  of  conscription  for  training  manpower  one 
week  and  his  backing  up  the  next  week  with  an  explanation  that 
he  had  been  hasty  This  rightabout  face  came  when  some  of  the 
blatherskite  poll»lcUnB.  who  put  politics  above  country,  started  the 
cry  that  the  DenKxmitlc  Party  was  becoming  the  "war  party." 

So.  It  seems,  the  training  to  be  given  young  men  who  are  assisted 
by  Government  is  to  be  mostly  In  how  to  make  and  repair  tanks, 
how  to  service  war  machines.  We  are  to  have  machine  guns  with 
nobody  to  ftre  thera.  airplanes  with  no  one  to  operate  them  in 
combat.  If  necesrary.  tanks  with  no  one  to  run  them.  We  are  to 
spend  billions  for  the  machines  of  war  and  not  train  men  to  know 
how  to  uae  them.  It  is  time  we  dropped  this  attitude  that  Govern- 
ment must  help  everyone  who  needs  assistance,  but  that  nobody 
mvwt  be  required  to  do  anything  for  Government  he  may  not  want 
to  do. 

And  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  What  a  weakling  tt  is 
proving  to  be.  With  every  caU  for  another  billion  dollars  it  falls  aU 
over  itself  to  vote  the  appropriation.  But  It  votes  not  to  end  the 
•enseleas  and  extravagant  forelgn-sllver-buylng  program.  It  votes 
not  to  reduce  Government  peacetime  extravagances  by  even  so 
little  as  a  10-peroent  cut  in  nonmllltary  categories.  It  rejects  5 
percent.  It  rejects  even  a  §500.000  saving  In  all  the  billions.  Not 
one  cent  In  all  the  wasteful  pump  priming  and  social  experimenting 
that  has  been  going  on  will  these  politicians  give  up. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  «'ho  earn  their  keep  In  shop  and  ofBce 
and  on  the  land  want  Government  to  have  every  dime  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  this  country  Impregnable  to  attack  from 
any  quarter. 

But  tbey  want  incompetency  cleaned  out. 

They  want  indecision  and  floundering  to  end. 

They  want  extravagance  and  nonviial  speniiings  stopped. 

They  know  th»»t  they  are  going  to  have  to  take  up  a  notch  in  their 
belts.  They  understand  that  the  tremendous  burden  of  defense 
cconlng  on  top  of  the  load  the  depression  has  heaped  upon  them 
win  mean  a  lowering  of  the  general  standard  of  living.  And  they 
are  willing  to  face  this. 

But  they  would  like  to  see  some  recognition  of  realities  and  a 
pulling  in  of  the  politicians'  tselts.  too.  It  is  time  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  politicians  and  their  hangers-cn 
to  stop. 

It  la  time  for  sanity. 


Danger  to  United  States  From  "Sixth  Column" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  1).  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   MITCHELL    (S    DAK.)    DAILY    REPUBLIC 


Mr.  NfURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Daily  Republic  of  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  on  June 
20.  1940.  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Watwood  and  relating  to  the 
subject  of  subversive  activities  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Mitchell  {S    Dak  )   Dally  Republic  of  June  20    19401 
"Sixth."  Not  "Fifth  Column."  Greatest  Daj^gex  to  U^nrED  States, 

Reports  V,'atv;ood 

WtNNER,  S.  Dak. — Arthur  Watwood.  of  Winner.  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Ccngress.  west  of  the  river,  is  not  worried  about  the 
'•fifth  column"  as  much  as  he  is  about  the  "sixth  column,"  he 
inU'.cated  in  a  speech  before  a  farm  group,  near  White  River 

"We  know,"  said  Mr  Watwcxxl.  "that  our  Government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Roosevelt,  is  now  checking  the  jjeople  who  live  In 
this  Nation— receive  the  protection  of  our  Government,  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to 
promote  governmental  ideologies — contrary  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment We  call  Euch  people  'fifth  columnists.'  The  Department 
of  Justice  now  has  a  record  of  such  people  " 

FAR    MORE    DANCEROCS 

"But."  continued  Mr.  Watwood.  "the  Government  does  not  have 
a  list  of  the  'sixth  column i.^ts'^who  are  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  'fifth  column'  group  They  are  more  dangerous,  because  of 
their  prominence  and  the  conspicuous  places  which  they  hold. 
Some  are  Congrcs.smen.  Senators.  Governors,  and  civic  leaders  By 
their  constant  criticism  of  Roosevelt  and  his  new  national-defense 
plan,  they  give  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our  form  of  government 
and  serve  as  tools  of  the  'fifth  column.'  Tliey  have  become  ob- 
structionists to  our  program  of  national  defense — so  badly  needed, 
and  to  our  program  of  Americanism,  as  spnansored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  other  patriotic  groups." 

Concluding  Mr.  Watwood  declared.  "Why  should  ihese  'sixth  col- 
umnists." drawing  In  many  Instances  salaries  as  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, be  permitted,  now  in  a  national  crlfis.  to  oppose  every 
move  Roosevelt  makes  for  our  national  defen.se?  I  have  noticed, 
however,  that  many  who  now  oppose  our  great  President,  also 
opposed  the  President  on  his  battle  to  end  starvation  In  America. 
But  Roosevelt,  the  humanitarian,  has  gone  steadily  ahend  working 
for  the  people,  notwithstanding  such  criticism  I  predict  that  re- 
gardless of  the  activities  of  the  'fifth  and  sixth  column.s.'  if  re- 
nominated by  the  Democrats  in  their  coming  convention  he  will 
be  reelected  President  of  the  United  States  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  The  people  of  this  Nation  will  not  repudiate  the  greau-st 
friend  they  have." 


Oregon  Proud  of  McNary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oregon  Is  justly  proud  of  the 
nomination  of  its  senior  Senator  Senator  Charles  L.  McN^RY. 
as  the  running  mate  for  Wendell  Willkie  to  carry  the  banner 
for  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  coming  campaign.  Senator 
McNary  is  a  native  son  of  Oregon  and  lives  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born  of  pioneer  parents.  His  long  service  in  public 
life  has  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Oregon.  Before  coming 
to  the  United  States  Senate  he  served  as  Associate  Justice 
Of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court.    He  has  been  an  outstanding 
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exponent  of  liberal  legislation  and  particularly  legislation 
having  for  its  purpose  the  placing  of  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
on  an  equality  with  industry. 

I  ask  leave  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Oregonian  under  date  of  June  29.  1940.  dis- 
cussing the  two  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The 
editorial  follows: 

WIULKIE    AND    M'NABT 

Our  Oregon  Republicans,  and  a  great  many  of  his  neighbors  of 
other  political  persuasion,  wanted  Senator  Charlfs  L  McNary  to 
have  a  chance  at  the  Presidency  as  the  nominee  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  There  were  few  party  members  in  all  the  Nation  who 
did  not  feel  that  Oregon  s  serlor  Senator  possessed  all  the  quali- 
fications required  of  a  candidate.  For  the  matter  of  that,  there 
would  be  but  few  of  any  party  to  dispute  it.  But  now  the  chance 
has  gone  glimmering  and  the  fateful  ticket  of  1940  Is  NVendcll 
L  Willkle  risen  like  a  comet,  though  far  more  substantially,  and 
Senator  McNart.  tempered  like  a  tried  blade.  Here  In  Oregon 
there  is  no  repining  What  we  think  of  the  ticket  is  that  America 
needs  it.  and  that  if  it  cannot  win  a  Republican  victory  no  ticket 

could.  ..       c.        « 

The  fact  l.s  that  we  nf  Oregon,  when  it  was  apparent  that  Senator 
McNary  could  not  have  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  at  a 
tim'e  when  it  seemed  that  leg-rolling  in  the  hall  of  convention 
mlKht  roll  the  fortunes  of  Willkle  under,  were  praying  for  this. 
It  aDoeared  to  us  that  the  nomination  of  the  utilities  executive, 
who  likes  to  grow  ho.;s  In  Ind.ana.  and  the  Oregon  native  .son. 
who  lone  since  enrned  the  nzht  to  the  designation  of  "statesman, 
would  establLsh  the  unbeatable  leadership  for  which  the  party  was 
calling  from  a  chaotic  wilderness— and  not  only  the  part>\  but  a 
country  in  crisis,  confused  and  uncertain  of  everything  but  the 
need  for  strong  men  and  sound  guidance.  The  time  was  not  the 
Tl^  for  Smcs  as  pr,litics  has  been  habitually  played.  Well.  3ir. 
the  praveVwas  answered,  as  it  was  answered  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans bv  the  nominations  of  Willkle  and  McNary. 

In  no  more  than  the  conventional  sense  is  the  Republican  ticket 
DOlltlcal  You  cannot  style  an  answer  to  prayer  a  m.  re  matter  of 
K Itla  and  especially  are  you  prohibited  from  such  usage  in  a 
JCJ  w^en  we  are  taking  our  basic  Americanism,  exposed  and 
SSbe^mw  bv  abrasive  events,  far  more  senou.sly  than  w.  have  at 
r^v^i^m  20  years  past.  There  is  a  Nation-wide  conviction  hat 
the  new  future  will  require,  if  the  American  Nation  is  to  weathor 
the  eaS^ermK  stoTm  such  national  leadership  as  citizens  will  swear 
bv  bemg  1  euhT^Vsuaded  t<.  this  trust  by  rhetc.ncal  cajolery  nor 
indu^^  by  the  gWlng  of  favors  and  alms  In  a  word,  ours  is  a 
NatYoT^that  finalfy.  as  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  eleventh  l^^ur.  with 
SdnSht  hunting  has  determined  that  what  it  wants,  and  without 
^e'lay  is  nSts  hat  insure  security.  In  casting  about  for  a 
Dhr^  to  define  the  WUlkle-McNary  ticket,  as  a  response  to  the 
nati^al  needT^^ne  cannot  Unprove  on  the  popular  plaudit  that  It 

^Wendeu'l!  Willkle.  the  public-utilities  executive  who  has  ran- 
somed that  sometimes  eplthetlcal  designation  from  suspicion  and 
^^Dderfslon  and  oT swift  ascent  from  private  obscurity  to  public 
r?^wn  by  vPrtue  of  tho^e  individual  gifts  of  which  nobody  knew  a 
?lw  months  ago  And  S-nator  Charues  L.  McNary,  whose  name  for 
brTlllTm  imelfuy  almost  is  as  common  to  the  firesides  of  the  people 
and  iSis  wuhcut  least  self-seeking,  as  It  Is  to  the  Aoor  of  the 
Senate  Willkie  with  his  gifts  of  phrase  and  of  person.  Ills  warmth 
a^d  his  vi-ality,  his  incisive  and  searching,  his  astonishing  know  - 
edge  of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Nation  and  the  world^  and  what  it 
^1  Leans  McNaby  the  veteran,  to  whose  name  attaches  no  breath 
S  ^ruicfsm  but  ail  of  praise,  and  is  a  household  word  In  the 
far4  hovSs  of  America:  the  same  who  has  kept  his  conscience,  his 
S^ltf^  undiluted  leadership  in  the  counsels  of  his  coun'ry 
Mid  his  narty  through  a  period  that  has  destroyed  many  affl  lationa 
'  JSd  wre?ked  rnanv-JrlendThlps.  and  whose  personal  friendship  even 
U  cherThed  b"^  the  opposition.  The  ticket  of  Willkle  and  McNary. 
£  it  to  be  marveled  that  enthusiasm  responds  to  it  here,  as 
enthusiasm  shall  respond  throughout  the  country?  ,     „h 

In  Or^n  we  are  grateful  w  Senator  McNary  for  the  loyal  and 
unilflsh  irvlce  he  has  given  to  this  State  and  the  Nation  but  for 
"mf  aft  cerv^ce  thafof  his  permission  to  the  pany  to  draft  him  as 
Vice  F^esidentUl  nominee,  against  his  inclination,  we  are  doubly 
graLful  His  place,  the  Senator  felt,  was  In  the  Senate,  where  by 
the  exercise  of  experience  he  could  best  serve  his  country-  But 
Oregon  felt  that,  falling  of  the  Presidential  nomination,  the  place 
of  the  senior  Senator  was  beside  the  Republican  nominee  And.  as 
we  sav  this  feeling  was  not  restricted  to  party;  It  was  spontaneous 
and  unlabeled  That  the  Nation  felt  so.  too.  is  attested  by  the 
Instetence  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  that  no  other  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  would  content  Its  delegates  It  was  Willkie  the 
country  wanted  as  the  Ripubllcan  Presidential  nominee  It  was 
McNary  that  both  Willkle  and  the  Nation  wanted  as  WUlkies  run- 
ning  mate  .,     ,        ,  ^ 

Out  of  the  confusion  and  welter  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  which  the  columnists  Joined  the  new  dealers  in  scoff- 
ing caine  In  ^plte  of  all  attempt  at  prevention  the  ticket  for  which 
the  party  and  the  people  bad  prayed.    It  la  a  gcxxl  omen  for  Amer- 


ica when  she  has  need  for  good  omens.     We  dare  think  It  the 
guaranty   of   tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oregon  Journal,  which  generally  has  sup- 
ported the  present  administration,  in  a  leading  editorial  in  its 
issue  of  June  28,  1940.  discusses  the  nomination  of  Wendell 
Willkie  as  Republican  nominee,  as  follows: 

WENDELL    WILLKIE    EMERGES    AS    REPtTBLICAN    NOMINEE    TO    CnTI    JOYOUS 

BATTLE   TO    OPPONENT 

In  Wendell  Willkie  the  Republicans  have  named  their  most  for- 
midable candidate.  He  will  t)e  infinitely  more  of  a  match  for  the 
Demcx;ratic  nominee  than  Thomas  Dewey.  Senator  Taft.  Senator 
Vandenberg.  or  Governor  James. 

For  7  years  the  Republican  organization  has  spent  Its  time  hating 
Roosevelt  and  all  of  his  works.  As  campaign  year  rolled  around  the 
party  found  Itself  without  an  outstanding  candidate  and  without  a 
constructive  program.  As  convention  time  approached,  however, 
blanket  ojiposltion  to  all  New  Deal  reforms  necessarily  faded  before 
common  .sense  and  popular  demand. 

Then  came  the  welter  of  war.  which  made  wholesale  attack  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  quite  indiscreet, 
to  say  the  least. 

For  a  week  the  G.  O.  P  platform-makers  latwred  and  labored  in 
Philadelphia  and  brought  forth  a  mouse-like  effort  that  Is  not 
.strong  enough  to  support  such  a  candidate  as  Willkie,  Willkle.  the 
nominee,  however,  is  so  much  bigger  than  the  formal  platform  that 
he  may  be  expected  to  scrap  it  plank  by  plank,  build  his  own  plat- 
form as  he  goes  along  regardless  of  party  orthodoxy. 

A  few  months  ago  the  name  Wendell  Willkie, was  a  whisper  in  the 
political  breeze  He  weis  known  in  business  circles  as  a  capable 
lawyer  and  utility  executive  and  in  administration  circles  as  a 
persistent  and  powerful  opponent  who  fought  the  New  Deal  alone 
in  a  successful  defense  of  the  rights  of  those  he  represented  when 
they  clashed  with  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority. 
A  few  months  ago  he  began  to  make  public  addresses  here  and 
there.  Among  the  first  was  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San 
Francisco,  where  his  criticism  of  the  New  Deal  was  tempered  with 
constructive  comment  so  liberal  as  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  smug  of  the  Union  League  Club,  His  ready  wit  upon  the 
"Information.  Please"  program  recommended  him  to  the  national 
radio  audience. 

In  April.  In  an  off-the-record  dinner  panel  discussion  Ijefore  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  by  sheer  force  of  personality 
and  quick  thinking,  he  stole  the  show  from  the  acerb  Harold  Ickes. 
The  next  week,  in  New  York,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As-sociation,  he  observed  that  business  was 
Ijeing  criticized  by  the  administration  for  not  doing  what  the 
administration  would  not  permit  it  to  do 

A  public  address  in  Massachusetts  followed  and  then  a  swing 
throuph  the  farm  belt  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 

Wendell  Willkle  was  emerging  as  a  political  candidate.  His 
phenomenal  rise  from  scratch  as  a  t>oy  amidst  comparatively  humble 
circumstances  In  Indiana  to  a  high  position  In  the  much -maligned 
utility  field  was  made  known  to  all  of  the  people.  Including  the  fact 
that  until  recently  he  had  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  now,  as 
then,  quite  on  the  llt)eral  side 

And  the  Willkle  movement  assumed  major  proportions  overnight. 
As  a  serious  political  effort,  its  principal  Impetus  was  from  down- 
town New  York  In  an  effort  to  stop  Dewey,  and  from  Investment 
bankers  at  that. 

So  fast  did  the  Willkie  idea  take  that  when  balloting  began  at 
Philadelphia.  Thursday,  Willkle  was  no  longer  In  the  dark-hcrse 
class.  From  third  place  on  the  first  two  ballots  Willkle  Jumped 
to  second  place  on  the  third  ballot;  was  first  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  and  was  unanimously  nominated  on  the  sixth  ballot.  On  the 
convention  fioor  young  Governor  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  performed 
yeoman  service  with  professional  skill  in  Wlllkie's  t>ehalf. 

Now  Willkle  is  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  and  as  sucb 
stands  out  like  a  red  necktie  on  a  pious  clergyman.  In  the  flush 
of  his  victory  he  has  the  cordial  assurance  of  support  from  his 
opponents  and  their  campaign  managers. 

News  of  his  victory  he  greeted  with  the  simple  statement:  "I  am 
deeply  grateful;   I  am  overwhelmed.     And  now  I  want  to  go  and 

Join  my  family." 

There  you  have  It.  The  Journal  welcomes  his  nomination  be- 
cause of  his  frankness  and  candor.  At  the  moment  of  his  nomina- 
tion the  Journal  ventures  the  thought  that  should  he  be  elected 
his  liberalism  and  sense  of  social  Justice  will  annoy  exceedingly 
some  of  those  who  will  sliout  lor  him  the  loudest  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Some  days  ago  Wr.lkle  quipped :  "I  don't  want  to  meet  Oalento;  I 
want  to  meet  the  champ  "  WeU,  Willkle  has  formally  qualified  for 
the  bout  and  unle.-ss  the  unexpected  happens — and  It  well  may 
happen— Franklin  Roosevelt  will  emerge  from  the  formality  of  the 
Chicago  convention  as  the  Democratic  champ. 

It  will  be  a  grand  flglit  and  whoever  may  win,  the  plain  people 
of  the  United  States  won't  lose, 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  nomination  of  Senator  McNary  the 
Oregon  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  June  29.  1940.  further  discussed 
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the  RepaWlcan  ticket  and  the  candidacy  of  Senator  McNary. 
as  follows: 

VCCJTIC8  or  THE  OLD  UACKXm  ■OBT  HAD  TO  TAKI  A  BACK  SIAT  WITH  TH« 
NOKtMATION  OF  WnCOKLX.  L.  WTU.XIX 

On  tbclr  faroM  «nd  In  tbelr  hamlets  and  cities  the  American 
people  may  call  what  they  have  Juat  wltneaaed  a  "WUlkrlog."  Poli- 
tics hasnt  a  match  for  the  way  WendeU  Wlllkle  rose  In  2  months 
rrom  political  obactirtty  to  dominance  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
nor  for  the  way  his  name  rode  thrcugh  the  Republican  National 
ConTenUon  to  win  xinanlmoua  nomlnaUon  before  the  sixth  baUot 
ended.  .  , 

Wow,  the  performance  stands  to  repeat  In  the  larfcr  arena  and  in 
the  elimination  contest  affecting  Democratic  Presidential  aaplrants. 
The  Repabilcans  have  presented  their  most  powerful  candidate, 
with  a  feeble  platform.  Tiie  DemocraU.  to  get  the  edge,  must  pro- 
duce a  fpreat  candidate  with  an  equally  great  platform.  And  even 
then,  as  Wlllkle  said,  the  flght  will  have  Just  begun. 

But.  beyond  the  party  label,  the  Wlllkle  nomination  comes  from 
a  d«*p  impulse  in  national  life  The  Presidential  campaign  will  be 
waged  between  Ideas  of  government.  In  a  world  that  has  so  far 
left  the  Dnlted  SUtes  out  of  a  movement  toward  national  Boclalism 
or.  more  properly,  state  capltollsm,  the  Wlllkle  nomination  bespeaks 
a  strong  stand  by  business  and  Industry  for  a  capitalistic  democracy, 
with  its  free  enterprise    competitions,  and  ownerships. 

Dewey.  If  nominated,  would  have  become  the  prosecutor  of  the 
New  Deal;  Taft.  If  nominated,  as  the  leader  of  movement  toward 
conservatism.  Wlllkle.  Democrat  until  he  broke  with  the  New  Deal. 
espouses  such  New  Deal  reforms  as  social  security,  wage-hour  legis- 
lation, old-age  and  unemployment  liMurance  He  acknowledges  the 
abuses  that  became  flagrant  under  preceding  Republican  adminis- 
trations In  finance  and  Industry.  He  applauds  Pedpral  control 
over  banking  the  Issue  of  new  securities,  utilities,  aviation,  and 
communications,  and  interstate  enterprise 

But  If  you  want  to  get  the  WUlkle  platform  down  Into  words  so 
few  that  they  make  the  Republican  platform  seem  as  lengthy  as 
Oone  With  the  Wind.  It  U  domestic  recovery,  national  defense. 
the  re-creation  of  free  economic  enterprise,  the  dismissal  of  a 
government-controlled  economy,  gradual  curtailment  of  the  spend- 
lend  prcgram.  budget  balanc:ng.  tax  rediictlon,  and  trade  promotion. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  public  works,  electrification,  and  trade 
treaties  In  their  prest-nt  administration?  Hiaybe  the  Demcxratlc 
platform  will  have  to  answer. 

If  one  assumes  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  at  Chicago,  and  If  the 
International  crisis  continues,  the  contest  between  Roosevelt  and 
WiUkle  will  be  determined  to  large  extent  on  the  national -defense 

Issue 

Even  if  European  hostilities  end.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  total  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  imperative 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Roosevelt  and  Wlllkle  are  not  far  apart 
on  this  fundam.-ntal  Issue.  But  If  the  Roosevelt  defense  prcgram 
bogs  down  in  the  next  3  months.  If  It  Is  unable  to  translate  money 
Into  armament  swiftly  enough  to  satisfy  a  Jittery  people.  Willkie 
will  have  the  advantage 

We  come  now,  however,  to  the  peculiar  power  that  will  mark  the 
Wlllkle  campaign — gcod  humor,  absence  of  epithets,  and  a  liking  for 
people,  including  oppcnenu. 

One  more  word  about  the  Republican  convention.  It  was  un- 
bossed  It  gave  youth  a  voice  The  nomination  was  made  on  the 
floor,  not  in  a  ••?mc  ke-flUed  room  '  We  are  going  to  have  a  great 
campaign  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  the  people  who  will  decide 
It — and  tluink  Ocd  that  they  still  do. 

tt'ltAMY  IS  mXAI.  ROT*NII*0  MATE  rO«  WTX-LKHE;  OREGON  PROtJD  OT  HER  SON 

Tremendous  strength  Is  add*»d  to  the  Republican  ticket  by  the 
nomination  of  Oregon's  own  Senator  Charles  L.  McNart  for  the 
vice  presidency  and  as  Wendell  Willkle's  running  mate. 

The  Wlllkle-McNary  combination  will  appeal  to  business,  industry, 
and  the  farm.  It  will  draw  more  closely  together  the  East  and  the 
West      It  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Like  WUlkle.  McNary  rose  to  eminence  from  the  grass  roots.  He 
berame  nf.norlty  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  through  sheer 
ability.  long-headed  Judgment,  and  the  Influence  commanded  by 
the  respect  accorded  him  by  hts  colleagues. 

Although  he  occupied  an  Increasingly  lar^r  place  In  the  national 
picture,  Oregon.  Its  people,  and  its  mterests  have  had  his  Instant, 
effective  attention 

The  nomination  gives  Oregon  a  place  on  a  national  Presidential 
ticket,  ftir  the  first  time  in  80  years.  In  1860  the  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  composed  of  seceding,  delegates  from  the 
Dottglas  convention  nom^lnated  for  the  Presidency.  John  C  Brecken- 
r1dg»  of  Kentucky,  and  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  Joseph  Lane,  first 
territorial  Governor  of  Oreffon  and  later  Congressman.  Brecken- 
rlfJge  and  Lane  ran  against  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  and  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  of  Maine. 

McNary  1»  of  Presidential  stature.  His  heart  Is  with  the  plain 
people,  the  producers,  and  the  workers.  H!s  personal  and  political 
philosophy  Is  esaentlally  liberal.  Ue  supported  many  New  Deal 
measiircs.  He's  a.mcst  as  gcod  a  "Democrat  '  as  Wlllkle  His  nom- 
ination may  ccnsntute  an  answer  as  to  what  will  happen  to  i?reat 
public  IrrprcvrnM  nt5  like  BonneviU".  Grand  Coulee,  and  the  WlUi- 
mette  Valley  projects.  He  and  wmkie  constitute  a  team  of  nearly 
equal  pullln,?  povcr 

His  nomuialicn  fills  Oregon  w^lth  pride. 


Patman  Chain-Store  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 


STATEMENT     BY     RA1J»H     BURKARD,     COMPTROLLER.     FIRST 
NATIONAL  STORES.  INC. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tlie  Record.  I  include  the  follcwing  final  state- 
ment of  Ralph  Burkard.  comptroller,  First  National  Stores, 
Inc.: 

Thk  Record  Cixises 
(Pinal  statement  by  Ralph  F  Burkard,  comptroller.  First  National 
Stores.  Inc  .  on  Patman  chain-store  bill) 
Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is 
Ralph  P  Burkard  I  am  comptroller  of  First  National  Stores,  Inc  . 
and  a  memtjer  of  Its  executive  committee  Our  principal  offices 
are  at  Somervllle.  Mass..  and  I  have  been  with  the  company  for 
aa  years. 

On  April  12  Mr,  C.  F  Adams,  treasurer  of  our  company,  testified 
before  this  committee  in  opposition  to  H  R.  1 

I  have  been  present  throughout  the  greater  part  of  these  hearings. 
Including  the  period  of  rebuttal  statements  by  the  proponents  of 
of  this  bill  Furthermore,  I  have  carefully  read  these  statements 
and  have  concluded  that  while  they  contain  no  new  farts  which 
require  extended  discussion  or  answer.  I  feel  that  a  further  state- 
ment Lb  Justified  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  material  presented 
by  the  rebuttal  witncs.ses  I  have  made  my  views  known  to  repre- 
sentatives of  other  multiple  store  companies  who  have  appeared 
here,  and  I  am  authorized  to  state  to  you  that  they  share  these 
views 

In  their  rrbuttal  the  proponents  have  again  indulged  in  specious 
generalities  entirely  unsupported  by  facts  and  have,  at  best,  mvreiy 
reiterated  their  shopworn  and.  I  think,  wholly  unsubstantiated 
arguments  To  this  they  have  added  ridicule  and  unwarranted 
criticism  of  those  men  and  women,  from  practically  all  walks  of 
American  life  and  from  every  section  of  the  country,  who  have  ex- 
ercised their  constitutional  right  of  p>etltion  by  appearing  belore 
you  In  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agroe  with 
me  when  I  say  that  ridicule  and  such  criticism  are  not  subsiltutea 
for  facts. 

The  record  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  men  actu- 
ally engaped  in  our  system  of  d'strlbution,  approximately  148  wit- 
nesses (excltw^lve  of  the  oil  witnesses)  from  some  35  States  ap- 
peared per5onalIy  before  this  committee  to  oppo«e  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  1.  ^^iio  were  these  148  witnesses?  They  represented 
farmers,  laborers,  consumers,  manufacturers,  real  estate  owners, 
economists,  editors,  pcientists.  teachers  and  other  important  ele- 
ments of  our  national  life  Representatives  of  many  outstanding 
national  assoclatlcn?  In  various  fields  also  appeared  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that  such  testimony  as  this 
cannot  be  rebutted  by  ridicule,  nor  can  the  Judgment  or  testimony 
of  a  rebuttal  witness,  whose  publication  Is  devoted  to  abuse  of  the 
multiple  unit  system  of  distribution,  be  substituted  for  that  of 
such  highly  regarded  and  representative  organizations  Moreover. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  this  committee  that  nowhere  in  thl.s  record 
will  you  find  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  in  support  of  the 
bill  who  speaks  with  any  authority  for  labor,  the  farmer,  or  the 
consumer. 

A  review  of  the  record  cf  thc5e  hearings  shows  that  65  wltnes.see 
appeared  personally  on  behalf  cf  agriculture.  46  on  behalf  of  manu- 
facturers and  processors,  8  on  behalf  of  labor,  6  on  behalf  of  real 
estate,  7  on  behalf  of  consumers.  4  outstanding  economists  and 
marketing  experts,  and  12  representing  miscellaneous  interest,  all 
opposmg  and  condemning  H  R  1  Some  came  as  Individuals,  while 
many  came  representing  companies,  associations,  and  organizations. 
Among  those  who  appeared  for  agriculture  In  opposition  to  H.  R, 
1  were  authorized  representatives  of  the  following: 

The  Natlcnal  Grange  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives.  Maine  Potato  Growers.  Inc  .  Inter- 
national Baby  Chick  Association.  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  National  Swine 
Growers  AS50Ciation.  Michigan  Bean  Producers  Association.  Missouri 
Apple  Growers  Association.  American  National  Livestock  Association. 
Georgia.  Flcnda.  Alabama  Peanut  Association.  Vermont  Maple  Co- 
operatlw.  Inc.,  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Asech^la- 
tlon.  Prcdvcers  Cooperative  Commission  A.s  ociatlon.  Empire  State 
Potato  Group.  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  Authority.  Ohio 
State  Apiaries  Cooperative  As.'^oclatlon.  Carollnas  Cooperatives  Con- 
solidated. Te.xas  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  E.xchange,  Mich!:-an  Bonded 
Fruit  Growers  Asiociatlon,  Pacific  Egg  Producers  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
Scju'h  Carcl;na  Peach  Growers  Association.  Pcnnsylvp.nia  Coopera- 
tive Potato  Growers  Association,  Georgia  Vegetables  Growers  Asso- 
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clat'on  New  Tork  State  Vegetables  Growers  Association,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Virginia.  Lehigh  VaUey  (Pa  )  Cooperative  Farm- 
ers Mutual  Orange  Distributors.  Dnlted  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Citrus  Exchange,  Growers  and  Shippers  Coopera- 
tive Union  Florida  Avocado  and  Persian  Lime  Growers  Association, 
Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  and  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers 
Cooperative  Association,  the  Fergus  Pails  (Minn.)  Cooperative 
Creamery  Association,  the  Eagle  VaUey  (Minn.)  Cocperative 
Creamery  Association.  Bellows  Palls  (Vt.)  Cooperative  Creamery, 
Inc  .  Mid-West  Producers'  Creameries.  Inc..  Denver  (Iowa)  Creamery 
Farmers'    Cooperative    Creamery. 

Manv  other  farm  organizations  and  Individual  fanners  and  ship- 
pers appeared  and  condemned  the  bill,  whUe  the  record  shows  that 
not  a  single  represen'atlve  of  agriculture  appeared  in  support  of  it^ 

The  record  of  the  hearings  further  shows  that  representatives  of 
the  following  labor  organizations  appeared  In  opposition  to  H    R.  1 : 

Retail  Clerks  Internationa!  Protective  Association.  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America.  International 
TvDographical  Union,  National  Brctherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
International  Allied  Printing  Trades  Association,  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Washington,  DC.  .  ,  ^  ^ 

On  the  o'.hcr  hand,  not  a  single  representative  of  labor  appeared 

in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  record  further  shows  that  the  following  constuner  organiza- 
tions appeared  in  cppoMtion  to  H    R.  1:  ..^,otir,r,   ^f 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Consumer  Legis- 
lation. Philadelphia  Consumers  Advisory  CouncU,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  

Again,  not  a  single  representative  of  a  constimer  organization 
appeared  in  support  of  the  bill.  »,„^- 

In  addition  to  these  organizations  there  appeared,  as  I  have 
already  stated.  46  manufacturers  and  processors,  6  represent ativea 
of  real' estate,  and  4  economists  and  marketing  experts  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  We  submit  that  these  witnesses  are  better  quallfled  to 
know  what  is  best  for  their  interests  and  the  organizations  for 
which  they  speak  than  is  th-  publisher  of  an  anti-chaln-store  trade 
paper,  the  ex^utives  of  the  National  Association  f^f^  f '  J^™f  ^^^, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  or  the  United  S.ates 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  .^♦v.«,,* 

The  proponents  of  H  R  1  have  made  several  charges,  without 
submitting  supporting  data,  and  I  should  like  briefly  to  refer  to 
^rtTin  of  therS^  obviously  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  refer 

^"l**  -niev  all^rt  that  multiple-store  operators  depress  farm  prices. 
Suffice  It  to  say  on  this  point  that  all  the  farm  organizations  and 
all  the  individual  farmers  who  appeared  before  this  committee  testi- 
fied to  the  contrary,  while  not  a  single  farm  witness  appeared  to 
substantiate  this  cliaige  „♦„,„ 

2  They  assert  that  multiple-store  operators  depress  real-estate 
values  A-s  in  the  case  of  farm  prices,  every  real-estate  witness 
testified  to  the  contrary. 

3  They  assert  that  multiple -store  operators  Injure  labor  The 
representatives  of  labor  appeared  before  this  committee  condemning 
the  bin  and  u stifled  that  the  opposite  Is  the  fact.  Again,  not  a 
single  labor  witness  appeared  to  sutwtantlate  this  charge  or  to  favor 

4  The  proponents  of  H  R  1  continue  to  assert  that  the  multiple- 
store  distributors  engage  In  the  practice  of  loss-leader  selling. 
Every  chain-store  executive  who  appeared  and  testlfled  before  this 
committee  condemned  severely  the  practice  of  loss-leader  selling 
and  stated  that  his  company  did  not  indulge  In  It.  Mr.  Adams,  of 
the  First  National  Stores,  testlfled  to  the  fact  that  the  multiple- 
store  distributors  have  cooperated  with  other  distributors  In  foster- 
ing legislation  in  the  various  States  to  outlaw  loss-leader  selling. 
In  fact,  they  cooperated  in  drafting  a  model  bill  to  put  an  end  to 

5  One  of  the  proponents  stated  again  on  rebuttal  that  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  multiple-unit  distributors  were  concentrated  in 
New  York  City  The  proponents  continue  to  make  this  statement, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  record  proves  conclusively  the  contrary. 
Mr  Sams  president  of  the  J  C  Penney  Co  .  testlfled  that  76  percent 
of  the  company's  bank  balances  were  deposited  in  over  1.550  banks, 
all  outside  New  York  City 

Mr  Adams  of  the  First  National  Stores,  stated  that  our  company  s 
bank  accounts  are  all  in  the  New  England  States  and  at  lea.'^t  80 
percent  are  in  the  comitry  banks.  We  have  no  bank  account  In 
New  York  City  ^  ,  e.     ^ 

I  will  later  ask  leave  to  flic  a  statement  from  the  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc  showing  that  in  the  993  towns  in  the  United  States  In  which 
It  does  business  it  carries  1.13G  bank  accounts  and  that  for  the  la.st 
3  years  less  than  T'^  percent  of  Its  cash  was  on  deposit  in  cities  In 
which  Safeway  does  not  operate.  Including  New  York  City 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co  as  a  part 
of  the  record,  it  appears  that  that  company  maintains  accounts  in 
3  517  Ijanks  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 

Moreover  a  recent  survey  of  the  chain  food  Industry  shows  that 
94  percent  of  the  bank  deposits  of  the  companies  were  in  the  States 

where  the  stores  were  located  ^  .     ».       .     ,,     ♦  „„^ 

6  The  proponents  have  a.sserted  again  that  the  stock  of  com- 
nanies  engaged  in  the  multiple-store  business  is  closely  held  TTiis 
rt^arge  haS  been  repeated.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  record  dis- 
closes the  contrary  to  be  true.  I  ask  leave  at  this  time  to  insert 
in  the  record  immediately  following  my  sUtement  exhlb  t  A.  a 
Uble  showing  that  the  stock  of  these  companies  is  widely  held 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  table  also  shows  an  average 
of  over  10  stockholders  for  each  store,  and  further  a  close  corelatlon 


between  the  number  of  stores  and  number  of  stockholders  In  each 


State  •  ^  .  , 

7  The  proponents  again  asserted  that  companies  engaged  In  mul- 
tiple store  distrlbuUon  have  interlocking  directorates.  I  ask  leave 
to  file  as  exhibit  B  a  table  showing  that  these  companies  have 
practically  no  interlocking  directorates. 

8  One  of  the  proponents  of  House  bill  1  testlfled  that  producer- 
consumer  campaigns  conducted  by  the  food  chains  to  move  farm 
surpluses  shift  consumer  demand  away  from  other  products  and 
eventually  depress  farm  prices. 

Many  agriculture  witnesses  testified  to  the  contrary.  Also  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  a  report  on  retail 
saJes  campaigns  lor  farm  product-s.  released  in  December  1938,  said: 
"The  campaigns  are  of  special  Interest  l)ecause  they  are  the  first 
widespread  attempt  to  gear  the  retailer  (the  most  remote  and  usually 
the  least  responsive  link  in  the  marketing  chain)  more  closely  into 
changing  demand  and  supply  conditions.  Organized  efforts  of  this 
k:nd.  sometimes  referred  to  as  producer-consumer  campaigns,  were 
begun  by  the  groce:->'  chains  In  1936.  Since  then  other  trade  and 
retail  groups  have  undertaken  similar  programs.  At  least  20  major 
agricultural  products  have  had  the  sales  support  of  such  drives 
within  the  last  3  years  " 

Discussing  the  effects  of  these  drives,  the  rrport  said  on  page  3: 
"Increases  in  prices  to  producers  as  a  result  of  special  sales  efforts 
may  come  about  in  e  ther  or  both  of  two  ways.  As  a  result  of  adver- 
tising or  more  prominent  store  di.splay.  consumers  might  be  Induced 
to  buy  more  of  a  commodity  at  the  same  price  (or  the  same  quantity 
at  a  higher  price).  This  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  upward 
shift  in  demand.  The  second  way  in  which  producers  stand  to 
benefit  is  from  any  narrowing  of  marketing  spreads  that  may 
accompany  the  campaigns." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  while  there  may  be  a 
diverting  of  consumer  purchases,  "there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
value  of  any  program  that  helps  to  relieve  groups  of  producers  who 
are  In  an  especially  unfavorable  price  circumstance,  especially  If  the 
program  results  in  a  narrowing  of  marketing  spreads"  (p.  14). 

9.  The  proponents  of  H.  R.  1  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  inde- 
pendent merchants  are  declining  In  number  and   in  their  propor- 
tion of  the  total  food  business  done  in  the  United  States. 
The  facts  do  not  support  this  contention. 

I  have  here,  to  flle  with  the  committee  for  the  record,  a  state- 
ment dealing  with  the  number  of  stores  and  volume  of  sales  of 
Independent  and  chain  food  stores.  This  sUtement  covers  the  years 
1929.  1933,  and  1935 — taken  from  the  United  States  Census  of  Dis- 
tribution— end  the  years  1936  to  1939.  taken  from  the  Progressive 
Grocer,  the  trade  magazine  that  has  been  cited  frequently  by  the 
proponents  of  H.  R.  1  during  this  hearing  in  support  of  their 
contentions. 

These  flg\u-es  show:  ^^ 

A  The  Independent  food-store  sales  for  1935  Increased  $1,090,- 
000,000.  or  39  percent,  over  1933,  which  are  the  last  Census  of 
Distribution  dates. 

B  The  chain  food-store  sales  for  1935  Increased  $257,000,000.  or 
12  percent,  over  1933. 

C.  The  percentage  of  total  food  business  done  by  chain  stores  In 
1935.  as  compared  with  1933.  declined,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  total  percentage  done  by  independents  has  Increased. 

D.  The  number  of  independent  food  stores  in  1935  Increased 
51,362.  or  20  percent  over  1933. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  flle  this  statement  for  Insertion  in  the  record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks? ' 

10  During  this  hearing  the  proponents  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  chain  stores  are  or  threaten  to  be  a  monopoly.  In  the 
light  of  irrefutable  evidence  In  the  record.  It  Is  apparent  that  no 
monopoly  exists,  there  is  no  potential  threat  of  monopoly,  and  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  monopoly  In  retail  distribution. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  a  few  witnesses  who  purport  to 
represent  retailers  doing  77  percent  of  the  volume  of  business  in  the 
United  States  are  seeking  through  legislation  to  destroy  or  cripple 
their  multiple-store  competitors  who  do  23  percent  of  the  business — 
claiming  that  the  23  percent  have  or  threaten  to  obtain  a  monopoly. 
Tills  seems  especially  strange  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  in  1935 
there  were  304  398  independent  grocery  and  combination  stores  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  48.239  chain  outlets  doing  the 
same  type  of  business  For  1939.  according  to  our  best  estimate,  the 
number  of  these  Indeoendents  has  Increjised  over  1935.  while  the 
number  of  chain  outlets  has  declined  to  approximately  40.000. 
Moreover  In  all  lines  of  retailing  there  were  1.474.149  independent 
stores  in  operation  In  1935  as  compared  with  127,482  chain  outlets 
In  operation  in  that  year.  These  facts,  I  Iselleve,  clearly  refute  any 
charge  cf  monopoly  and  remove  any  basis  for  fear  of  monopoly. 

Before  leaving  these  points,  I  want  to  i-ecall  to  the  committee's 
attention  the  brief,  entitled  "Keep  Market  Street  Open,"  which  Mr. 
Bams  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  his  te.stimony.  This  brief 
shows  where  companies  have  their  headquarters,  where  they  oper- 
ate how  many  stockholders  they  have,  how  shares  are  distributed, 
who  are  their  cUrectors,  and  many  other  facts  pertinent  to  this 
issue  All  source  material  Is  documented  for  Immediate  reference. 
H  R  1  Is  not  in  any  sense  a  revenue  measure.  If  this  bill  were 
enacted  into  law.  It  would  add  great  burdens  to  the  consumers  of 


.  The  chairman  granted  Mr  Burkard -srecjuest  '^'l  "hiblte  A  and 
B  were  Inserted  on  p   2247  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hfarings^ 

>  The  statement  referred  to  appears  hi  the  appendix  of  this 
pamphlet. 
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thl»  country  who  air  entitled  to  have  the  necessities  of  "*«  dis- 
tributed at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  Moreover,  the  record  shows 
that  the  PMerH.  State,  and  local  governments  would  lose  many 
mUHons  of  dollars  annually  In  direct  revenue,  to  say  nothing  ol  the 
Indirect  taxes  which  would  be  lost. 

It  Is  Dunitive  taxation  at  Its  worst,  designed  solely  to  destroy  an 
efficient  modem,  and  up-to-date  method  of  dlstrlbutlMi.  It  sets 
a  precedent  for  the  destruction  by  taxation  of  any  bualn«»  or 
endeavor  operated  upon  a  multiple-unit  basla.  Mr.  Patrick  E 
Gorman  an  Important  labor  leader,  testified  that  the  principle  of 
this  bill",  carried  to  its  logical  end.  would  permit  the  taxation  and 
destruction  of  national  and  International  labor  ""1°^- J*^-^  N^- 
cresldent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon  testified  that 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill  would  permit  ^«»",o°,  o*  ^"^^" J:°: 
operatives  which.  In  essence,  are  Integrated  organl^lons  not  greatly 
different  In  nature  and  operation  from  chains.  Thn  posslbUlty  of 
H  R  1  even  In  Its  present  form,  being  construed  to  cover  retail 
automobile  dealers  has  been  seriously  discussed  at  these  hearings. 
«  h^  also  the  possibility  of  amending  the  bill  to  cover  manu- 
facturer-8  branch -s.  chain  wholesalers,  and  chain  ol  "flnerlM^ 
voluntary  chains,  because  of  their  centralized  contro  and  close 
similarity  to  corporate  chains  in  their  operations,  would  probably 
ho  construed  as  belnR  covered  by  this  bill. 

I?^my^^n"n  the  principle  Involved  In  this  bill  l«  a  Pf ';^«jj°° 
of  the  taxing  power  of  the  United  States  since  It  would  be  used  to 
destroyTl4»tlmate  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  committee 
irtlh  Its  knowledge  of  Uxatlon.  will  not  want  to  set  a  precedent  of 
this  character.  l«cause  once  established  It  Is  a  direct  step  away 
from  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

I  believe  that  the  record  denwnstrates  that  the  economies  of 
distribution  present  in  the  multiple  store  system  are  available  to 
108  000  retiUleni  In  the  food  field  alone  who  have  Joined  voluntary 
KToupe  as  compared  with  only  40.000  food  stores  operated  by  cor- 
lorate  chains.  These  voluntary  and  cooperative  organtoitlons.  as 
well  as  the  efficient  independent  stores,  do  not  need  and  have  not 
Bou«ht  to  destroy  their  competitors  through  discriminatory  meas- 
ure such  as  House  Resolution  1  These  groups  are  doing  an 
efficient  lob  In  the  field  of  distribution  and  are  furnishing  keen 
competition  to  companies  engaged  in  the  multiple-store  system. 

CtMnoanles  engaged  in  multiple-store  distribution  have  been  sub- 
lected  to  reckless  and  unfounded  charges  for  a  number  of  years 
bv  a  few  Individuals  who  hope  to  benefit  from  the  destruction  of 
what  wltnesaea  who  have  testified  believe  to  be  the  soundest,  most 
economical  and  efficient  method  of  distribution  yet  devised.  Thia 
hearing  has  afforded  the  first  opportunity  of  presenting  to  a  com- 
mltteTof  the  Congress  the  facts  concerning  our  business,  and  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  has  been  welcomed  by  our  company,  and 
I  am  sure  by  all  multiple  store  companies.  _^  .       «. 

Company  executives  who  have  appeared  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent factual  information  to  acquaint  this  committee  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  multiple-store  syrtem  of  distribution,  the  PoHcles 
methods  and  practices  followed  by  the  companies,  the  benefits 
and  assistance  to  producers,  manuf  ac  "urers.  and  processors  of  a  wide 
range  of  commodities  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  finally  the  social  and  economic  contribution  to  the  pub- 
Mr  welfare  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  my  company,  either 
at  this  hearinff  or  elsewhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  not  the  policy 
li  aS?  Xr  ^mpany  engaged  In  the  same  method  of  distrlbut  on. 
to  condemn  or  criticize  other  methods  or  systems  of  distribution 
1  believe  that  there  is  ample  room  In  our  economy  for  each  method 
of  distribution,  and  that  by  encouraging  each  ^^^^^^fP^"^^^^"; 
laborers,    manufacturers,    and   consumers   wiU    reap    the    greatest 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  leave  of  the  committee  to  file 
certain  documents  for  Inclusion  in  the  record  at  the  cloee  of  my 
sutement.  These  documents  have  been  handed  to  me  by  repre- 
senutlves  of  various  companies  and  relate  only  to  specific  state- 
menu  made  by  proponents  in  their  rebuttal. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  of  my  company  for  the 
oatlent  thorough,  and  fair  manner  in  which  thU  committee  has 
inducted  this  hearing.  I  am  confident  that  this  feeling  is  shared 
by  every  chain  store  company  represenUtlve  that  has  appeared  at 
the  bearing  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  your  committee  with  further 
tesilmcnyi^because  I  believe  that  the  record  clearly  demonstrates 
beyond  question  the  unsoundness  of  H  R.  1. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Apfuvoix 
The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr  Burkard  is  as  follows: 

ff^iM   j^n   NUUBKB   or   CHAIN   AND   INDEPENDENT   FOOD  STORES.    1929-39 

Official  figures  on  total  food-store  sales  are  available  only  for  the 
three  censm  years  of  1928.  1933.  and  1933.  All  food  stores  include 
BTOcery  combination,  delicatessen,  bakeries,  meats  and  sea  food, 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  dairy -products  stores,  etc.    Sales  were 

as  follows:  * 

,Q«Q                                                               $10,837,421,000 

,*S 'Z       6. 793. 010.  000 

1^ 8.362.425.000 


Sales  of  chain  and  Independent  grocery  and  combination  grocery 
aixl  meat  stores  only  in  the  3  census  yeao^  were  as  follows: 


'Census  of  Bxislness:    1935.     Retail  Distribution,  vol.  I. 
States  Summary,  pp.  3-04  and  3-04. 


United 


TMr 

Total 

Chain  stores 

Indepenilent 
aait%> 

PiTornt 

chain  salra 

to  total 

1929            — 

1 
$7,  iU,  791.000  i  $2.  KO.  979, 000 

5.  004.  2M.  UOO  ,     Z  AA).  UO.).  UK) 

6.  352,  *J0.  000  1     2.4««.5!S8.0U) 

(4..S1H.S12.0O0 
2.79J.aH,000 
3, 8S5.  S3-i.  000 

3&S 

Hii 

1935                     

44.1 

38.8 

The  sales  of  all  retail  food  stores  declined  materially  between  1929 
and  1933  due  to  the  depression.  The  decline  In  the  sales  of  Inde- 
pendents for  this  period  was  greater  than  that  of  chains.  This  was 
undoubtedly  due  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  consumers  with 
reduced  purchasing  power  took  advantage  of  lower  chaln-stcre 
prices  Between  1933  and  1935  the  sales  of  all  retaU  food  stores 
materially  Increased.  The  Increase  In  the  sales  of  Independent  food 
stores  amounted  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  or  39  percent,  and 
the  increase  in  the  sale  of  food  chains  was  $257. 588.000.  or  117  per- 
cent In  other  words.  Independent  food  sales  declined  more  from 
1929  to  1933  but  recovered  more  from  1933  to  1935.  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  food  business  going  to  the  chains  was  about  the  same 
In  1935  as  in  1929 

The  percentage  of  food  business  done  by  chain-store  organizations 
Is  overstated,  and  the  amount  of  food  business  is  understated,  be- 
cause It  does  not  take  into  account  sales  of  food  In  stores  other 
than  food  stores,  or  In  food  stores  other  than  grocery  and  combina- 
tion stores  For  example,  according  to  the  1935  census,  country 
general  stores  had  sales  of  $1.110403000  More  than  half  of  the 
sales  of  these  stores  consist  of  food  products,  and  96  5  percent  df 
these  were  independent  stores.  Thus.  In  country  general  stores 
alone,  another  $535,000,000  worth  of  food  was  sold  In  independent 
stores  even  If  only  one-half  of  their  sales  were  food  products.  This 
together  with  sales  of  other  types  of  food  stores  would  reduce  the 
proportion  of  food  sold  by  chain  organizations  in  1935  to  32  8  per- 
cent Instead  of  38.8  percent  given  In  the  table  above 

In  addition  to  country  general  stores  many  other  stores  that  are 
not  classified  as  food  stores  sell  food  products  although  the  volume 
of  their  food  sales  Is  not  known.  Feed  stores,  general  merchandise 
stores,  and  department  stores  are  examples.  The  amount  of  food 
sold  by  house-to-house  peddlers  and  roadside  stands  Is  not  known, 
or  Is  Incompletely  known. 

According  to  the  1935  census,  the  sales  of  eating  and  drinking 
pUces  amounted  to  $2,390,860,000.  If  only  half  of  these  sales  con- 
sisted of  food,  another  $1,195,000,000  is  added  to  the  food  bill  of  The 
country.  Hotels.  Pullman  cars,  hospitals,  and  clubs  are  other  places 
where  food  is  sold  in  large  quajitities. 

All  of  these  places,  ranging  from  country  general  stores  to  private 
clubs,  must  raise  the  food  sale.s  of  the  country,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  a  few  billion  dollars.  Exclusive  of  food  produced  for 
home  consumption,  the  value  of  all  food  sales  probably  Is  close  to 
$15,000,000,000.  In  that  case,  sales  of  food  by  chain  organizations 
are  well  below  30  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  largest  food  chain 
in  the  country  does  less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  food  business. 
and  In  the  matter  of  food  sold  at  reUll  for  cff-premlse  consumption, 
probably  not  more  than  8  to  9  percent  of  the  country  s  total. 

Although  official  data  are  lacking  for  years  subsequent  to  1935. 
estimates  of  the  food  bu.''lness  of  the  coimtry  for  these  later  years 
have  been  made  by  the  Progressive  Grocer,  a  trade  publication.  Tlie 
classification  of  grocery  and  combination  stores  In  this  publication 
differs  from  the  census  classification  in  that  they  Include  other 
types  of  food  stores.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable with  census  figures,  nevertheless  I  am  submitting  them  as 
a  possible  Indication  of  the  trend. 

SALES   OF  CUAlN    AND    INDEPEMDENT    CROCEXT    AND    COMBINATION    STORES 

1936-39  ' 


Y«ir 

Independents 

Chains 

Total 

Chain. 

pcrrent  of 

total 

193fi 

$5.  Ks.  000.  one 

5.  4.W.  (lOi).  000 
5.076.0<i0.0iX) 

4,goaix)o.ouo 

$Z  ff«.  OOO.  000 

2.«<w,n<)(t.o»w) 

2.ft.S7.  (KMl,  0(>0 
2.0(10,000,000 

r.  «2fi.  one.  000 
«.  i.'s«.n<»o.(joo 

7.  7:«.  OtH),  OOI) 
7.MU.O(A),000 

3.1  71 

19C<7 

33  OS 

lais     

34  36 

1939    

36.  7B 

1  FiMts  in  Fixvl  an<l  Orocery  Diytrihution.  January  1940,  published  by  the  Pro- 
pre'sive  Grix-er.  171  SUth  Avenue.  .N'ew  Yurk.  N.  Y..  p  4. 

The  number  of  chain  and  Independent  grocery  and  combinaticn 
stores  in  census  years  was  as  follows: 


Year                                             Independents 

Chain 

}Qx\ ... 

2.'a.  ow 

3l>1.3<« 

«.«nl 

IU35 _ - _ 

tS.ZiJ 
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Thns  between  1929  and  1935  the  mmiber  of  Independent  grocery 
and  combination  stores  Increased  by  70.316.  or  30  percent,  while  the 
chains  d.creased  by  4  379.  or  8.3  percent.  The  change  in  number  is 
even  more  startling  li.  1939  It  Is  estimated  by  our  trad,^  assocla- 
t  on  that  there  were  no  more  than  40.000  chain  grocery  and  com- 
bination stores  by  the  first  of  this  year.  This  estimate  Is  conflrmtd 
by  Pacts  in  Pood  and  Grocery  Distribution,  the  booklet  previuu.sly 
cited  According  to  this  e.stimate  the  number  ol  chain  grocery  and 
ccmblnaiun  stores  has  decUnrd  more  than  12.000  In  the  11-year 
pericd.  192»  30.  or  neirly  24  percent. 

The  number  of  Independent  grocery  and  combination  stores  in 
1939  Is  estimated  in  F^cts  in  Food  and  Grocery  Distribution  to  have 
been  386  000  a  total  of  nearly  152,000  more  stores  than  reported  by 
the  census  of  1929  While  these  figures  may  not  be  strictly  com- 
parable thpy  do  reflect  the  very  large  Increase  In  th(!  number  of 
Independent  stores,  despite  the  charges  of  prcponents  of  H.  R.  1 
that   the  independent   is  being  driven  out  of  business 

Ftr  all  l:ncs  of  retailing  the  number  of  chain  and  independent 
Etoics  Is  given  below  for  the  3  census  ye ars :  * 


Y.ar 


1029 
1933 
1S33. 


Iniiepond- 
cut 


Chain 


1.2W.  114 
1,  34'.t.  337 
1,  474.  147 


144.fl0B 
141. «« 
127,482 


All  others ' 


103.  43S 
:c..  179 
52.330 


Total 


1..M3. 158 
\.fiy>.  ll'J 
1,663.961 


•  "All  Others"  include  such  retail  outlets  as  utility-operated  stores,  mail-order 
boa-rs.  lirrcj  selling.  eomin:'.i.-wrii-s,  etc. 

So  far  as  1  know,  there  has  been  no  reliable  estimate  made  since 
1935  of  the  total  number  of  retail  cutlets  for  all  lines  ol  Uade. 


Aping  John  Bull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  July  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SOCXAL  JUSTICE 


Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rbcobd,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  July  1.  1940.  issue  of  Father  Coughlin's 
Social  Justice: 

I  From  Social  Jurtlce  of  July  1.  1940) 

APINO   JOHN    BDU. 

Is  Mr.  Roosevelt,  consciously  or  jiot.  aping  John  Bull? 

John  Bull  we  remember,  promised  mlUtary  aid  to  the  defense 
of  Poland.  Finland.  Norway,  Belgium,  and  France.  Relying  upon 
the  British  premise,  the  brave  defenders  of  these  countries  often 
defied  their  own  better  Judgment  and  stood  up  against  unbeatable 
odds,  spurred  by  the  thought  that  the  British  would  come.  Time 
after  time  the  British  ran  out  on  their  promises. 

Mr  Roopevelt  promised  every  assistance  short  of  war— and  then 
■ome — to  Premier  Reynaud  to  carry  on  the  defense  of  France.  So 
confident  was  Reynaud  In  the  Roosevelt  promise  to  "ftx  things  up" 
at  home  that  ho  he'.d  out  against  the  counsel  of  his  own  country- 
men Then  came  the  Roosevelt  canvass  of  Confess  and  the  fateful 
week-end  telegram  to  Reynaud:  "Of  course.  1  did  not  mean  fighting 
men;  that  s  up  to  Congress."  And  M.  Reynaud.  like  many  anotber 
disillusioned   chancellor,   resigned. 

The  John  Bullers  are  always  long  on  promises  and  short  on 
performance. 

The  1932  platform  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  party  was  glorious 
tor  Its  premises  It  is  still  good  as  new;  the  promi.'-es  are  prac- 
tically untouched.  Instead,  we  have  the  Inglorious  record  of  their 
ncnlullillment  in  1940. 


•Source:  Data  for  1929  from  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
StaUs    1930      Distribution,  vol.  I.     RetaU  Distribution,  pt.  I.  p    68; 
data   for    1933    and    1935   from    Census   of   Business,    1935.      RetaU 
Distribution,  vol   IV     Types  of  Operation,  pp.  13  and  169. 
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Townsend  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FRANCIS  E.  TOWNSEND 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Townsend  organization  Is 
holding  its  fifth  national  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dele- 
gates from  every  State  in  the  Union  are  in  attendance.  At 
the  opening  session  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  the  founder  of 
the  movement,  delivered  a  ke>Tiote  address.  I  ask  leave  to 
include  this  address  in  an  extension  of  my  remarks.  The 
address  follows: 

Complete  Text  or  Da.  Townsends  Kttnote  Addekss  at  Convention 
We  come  before  you  in  the  most  solemn  period  In  our  Nation's 
history     Tlie  United  States  of  America  and  the  future  of  our  people 
are  at  stake. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  m 
Philadelphia.  I  found  little  realization  of  the  gravity  of  our  situa- 
ticn.  The  delegates  seemed  more  like  grown-up  schoolboys  at 
p'.ny  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  will  not  refiect  any  higher  degree  of  statesmanship  or 
k:iOwledge  of  our  national  peril. 

The  mightiest  revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  taken 
place  In  Europe.  A  single  totalitarian  power  has  swept  into  abso- 
lute control  of  every  inch  of  Euroije's  continental  coast  line  from 
the  Arctic  Clrele  to  the  Spanish  border.  Pour  hundred  millions  of 
people  and  an  entire  continent  with  its  resources  have  fallen  under 
the  domination  of  a  single  despotic  leader.  In  the  Far  East  an- 
other dictatorship,  not  friendly  to  the  United  States,  is  commanding 
comparable  strength  and  absorbing  the  land  and  resources  of  Its 
neighbors. 

Between  these  powers  there  lies  the  mighty  Rvissian  Empire — 
another  vast  continental  monopoly  of  completely  controlled  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  trade.  The  United  States  is  Indeed  Iso- 
lated We  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  ourselves  and  the  Intelligence 
of  those  we  delegate  to  represent  us. 

DICTATORS    ntXE   TO    ACT 

The  three  great  dictatorships  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  no  one 
to  question  them  They  are  not  beset  by  financial  worries;  there 
Is  never  any  question  about  what  they  can  afford.  If  they  have 
gold,  they  use  It;  If  they  have  no  gold,  they  use  goods  Tliey  may 
be  compared  to  the  elder  Rockefeller  In  dealing  with  Independent 
oil  producers — or  to  a  powerful  string  of  chain  stores  In  competing 

Nwlth  the  corner  grocer.  They  are  utterly  ruthless  In  subjugating 
Oie  rights  of  individuals  and  nations  to  the  demands  of  their 
nationalistic  aims. 

Ill  this  mightiest  of  revolutions,  the  rules  we  have  known  in  the 
past  have  been  swept  aside.  The  world  moves  In  new  ways.  Never 
has  democracy  faced  such  a  challenge.  It  Is  up  to  the  people  of 
America  to  prove  that  the  Ideals  by  which  we  have  lived  and  grown 
great  can  tritimph  over  the  world-crushing  forces  of  dommeering 
overlords.  _ 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  attended  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion In  Philadelphia,  It  was  my  conviction  that  the  delegates  as- 
sembled there  would  be  sobered  and  exhalted  by  the  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  them — that  they  would  be  considering  the  wretched 
plight  of  10,000,000  men  without  jobs — ^that  they  would  be  sym- 
paUietic  to  the  demands  of  10,000.000  of  our  elder  citizens  left  with- 
out hope  in  a  world  their  energies  had  helped  to  create. 

1  dared  to  hope  that  they  would  realize  that  the  first  line  of 
national  defense  is  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

But  what  d  d  I  find?  Just  the  usual  convention  picture.  Similar 
In  every  way  to  the  conventions  of  preceding  years — except,  perhaps, 
that  the  delegates  were  a  little  more  vociferous,  a  little  more  given 
to  horseplay  than  they  were  In  1936  when  New  Deal  popularity  was 
at  its  height.  There  were  the  usual  swarm  of  Job  seekers  ready  to 
cheer  their  heads  off  for  the  candidate  whose  selection  might  land 
them  a  soft  berth.  There  were  elephants  parading  the  street. 
There  were  Joyous  celebrants  in  the  cafes  and  bars  Intent  on  smash- 
ing each  other's  straw  hats.  There  were  organized  cheering  sections 
lor  the  Grand  Old  Party — shouting  college  yells  until  their  over- 
strained throats  gave  out.     And  this,  my  friends.  Is  not  political 

1    claptrap. 
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I  am  myself  »  registered  Republican.  We  gather  here  as  repre- 
«.ntauv,T^^  all  political  faiths  We  have  put  our  cause  above 
political  party  faltba. 

WHAT  WX    UVrST  DO 

I  know  and  you  know,  that  unle.ss  there  Is  a  veritable  uprising 
in  th^  land  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago  will  be  but  a 
reJm.cn  of  ihat  w"have  seen  In  Philadelphia  We  must  solemnly 
re^ii  that  the  united  State,  of  America  and  everything  we  hold 
dear- IS  at  stake  Future  generations  will  point  to  us  and  a«k 
Ihat  sJrvnce  we  Serf ormed  In  the  hour  of  our  Nations  peril. 

We  must  build  a  city  invincible  t  ■»««  a  cltv 

In^fn^rbre-S't'hV.trarof^^  ro^e^re^-rest^  tLTar^? 
'^'irTil^rtrpTrll'S  rrle-kdSp'nTtratlon-a  tol^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'h^re^n  ^^o^e^'tl^ to""u1ld'"a'^  b^l'lTrk  ^l.^^^cr^l^^rlZ 
nmes  we  Se  to  the  work  that  we  do  the  mtelllKence  of  our 
brTms  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  the  strength  and  full  a«f«^l«n 
of  our  Srt*  We  realize  that  we  are  membersK  -one  of  another- 
and  together  we  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  ^  truth.  It  Is 
indeed  our  task  to  make  His  kingdom  come  here  on  earth. 

In  this  spirit  of  con.secrated  service  to  mankind,  we  come  before 
you  with  Cemn  warning.  This  Nallon^founded  on  parnot 
blood-trembles  on  the  brink  of  an  abys..  Those  to  whom  weha^e 
delegated  power  seem  to  have  closed  their  eyes,  but  we-the 
pet  pie-are  awake  And  we  Intend  to  save  America  from  all 
Denis  including  twth  those  within  and  without 
^Ke  industrul  activities  of  the  entire  world  are  glared  to  war- 
time production— the  machine-tool  industry  and  most  of  our  lac- 
toTles  are  devoted  to  the  ghastly  business  of  creating  Instruments 
of  destruction.  

A    MOmS  miGHTTNINC   PlCTtTIUI 

We  do  not  wish  to  create  a  war  scare  or  to  Join  In  predictions  that 
waTplanSTare  likely  to  bomb  Denver  or  St,  Ix)ul.  tomorrow,  but  we 
do  bring  you  an  even  more  frightening  picture. 

What  wlU  happen  to  our  economy— this  boasted  American  econ- 
omv — when  peace  is  finally  declared? 

The  normal  crops  of  Europe  have  been  crushed  *>«•'?«/ ^^  tractor 
-h»*i    and  marchlM  feet      A  few  short  months  and  the  Old  World 
ZTL\?oniV^n^l  ff^lne      Russia,  the  potential  bread  basket  o 
Kiirooe    has  been  unable  to  secure  sufflclent  machinery,    It  is  not 
mak^  th"ex^"ts  Lf  food  that  were  promised      A  world  torn  with 
«'1e^annot^turn    to    normalcy    at    the    mere    signing    of    peace 

^T^'riiiitlook  for  foreign  trade  Is  bleak.  Indeed  Reciprocal  trade 
trea^fes  are  now  mere  fubjecu  for  academic  discussion  We  face 
Tr^rmanent  1^  ^f  about  '•6.000.000.000  in  annual  world  trade  to- 
Je^e™  with  the  resultant  loss  of  hundreds  °'„/bousand.s  of  Jobs. 
Rii»^;ian  nurchases  In  the  United  States  last  month  fell  to  $2,750  000, 
a^mpared  w7ai TmonSly  average  of  close  to  ten  millions.  Nations 
fhTt  weVe'ormerly  our  customers  are  new  under  the  dominion  of 
Adolf  Hitler  and  will  buy  little  or  nothing  What  trade  we  will  have 
w?Mb?b!^ed  on  barter^    The  days  of  favorable  trade  balances  are 

^°We  are  faced  with  the  necefalty  of  discarding  our  old  squlrrel-llke 
phncl^phl^  and  seeking  ways  and  means  ^^  dis^nbme  our  goods 
Instead  of  burying  gold  In  the  unresponsive  soil  at  Fort  K.nox^  uur 
nLtirnal  poUc7  hL^n  to  Imitate  old  King  Midas;  we  have  turned 
^e  K^dsW^own  people  need  Into  imported  gold.  There  Is  nothlrg 
Srid^ocates  of  such  glides  to  do  save  fellow  the  classical  example 
o?  Mid«  and  jump  In  the  nver-to  come  up  later  with  Jackass  ears. 

SraiKING   AT  REPUTATIONS 

Instead  of  seeking  answers  to  our  problems,  national  pohtlcal  con- 
venuo's^yrwestbrook  Pegler.  are  largely  concerned  with  tearing 
IJe  r^DutaUons  of  potential  Candidates  into  shreds.  If  a  man  takes 
1  drink  he  is  a  dr^kard.  If  a  candidate  comes  to  the  convention 
well  aivertli^  h^is  presumed  to  have  bought  his  delegates  and  to 
have  auwt^ble  connections  with  Wall  Street,  If  he  is  an  inde- 
Lr^She  £  accused  of  being  a  wily  stooge  of  sinister  forces^ 

It  IS  inconceivable  that  any  man  should  be  the  P^^^^  <^ »  f  °'^,^,  J^ 
hp  la  a  Catholic  he  U  supposed  to  be  In  the  service  of  the  Vatican 
S  a  Jew  he  is  s?rongly  sWected  of  being  a  Communist  and  an 
nternaTlonri  banker  In  the  employ  of  Hitler  at  o'l*  «»fJf/^^";« 
nine  If  a  Protestant,  he  Is  a  prohibitionist  «nd  a  dangerous  bigot. 
White  If  he  ^r  spoke  favorably  toward  union  labor.  Je^  ^^^^^^o^I 
•reus  -red-  hired  by  Joe  Stalin.  And.  we  may  add.  if  he  be  so  unior 
tXtew  to^ve  humanitarian  IdeaU  and  ^^vor  secur Uy  f or  the 
i^^an"a  decent.  Christian  living  for  the  rest  of  hia  feUow  beings, 
he  is  branded  as  a  "crackpot"  without  question. 

Our  statMmen  and  poUUcal  leaders  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
^  J^^^t^  o?thW  Nation  If  peace  should  suddenly  descend 
•^^he  ^th  U  Sum  scarcely  b?  termed  an  unqualified  bless- 
m*?  fo?^ourS,uniy~;fi^^e  ;^  catastrophe  from  an  economic 
i?fni?ilSJ  that  cmil«d  man  may  ever  see.  There  will  be  more 
millioiui  without  Jobs  than  w«  can  Imagine. 

r"^n«iderin«   the   current  advances   of   technology   and    the   ultl- 

Conaldering    ine  ^""^J.    ..       ^^   j,   not   too   much   to  state  that 

^"^TlSik  for  it"S»t  aiSo.oiE.  men  parading  the  streets  wlth- 
.^Ll^nf  WeiSnc*     No  nation  could  exist  for  long  under 
such^r^ndltlST^  threat   of    bloody    revolution    would    be 
upon  our  handa 


There   Is  an  answer    and   that    an-^wer   Is  In  this  solemn  confer- 

r,^   We  are  not  Sphered  here  to  seek  political  Jobs  nor  to  gratify 

'p^r^n!;^S^bmon^  but    rather,  to  build  for  the  good  of  all  man- 

siw5^  rt-cTtJ^irtSd^  ]s:^^^T'S^^^- 

**^hen  we  Dart  at  the  close  of  this  convention  we  know  that  each 
r^l^,^,.Tt%o  forth  with  the  loPd  of  an  overburdened  society  upon 

n^k  ThrburSen  IS  ?ou?s  and  mine  Humbly,  proudly,  and  un- 
""omc^f^survei's'"lndlcate  that  our  farms  and  ^aetorle.  are  now 
""x'^^e^'-'^eScCen'^^Thl^ow^fer^recovery   plan,   to  which    our 

Tarmers.  and  our  businessmen  a  home  market  of  almost  unlimited 

^Xurardemands  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  people  of 
thSSn-Tor  the  young  and  for  the  ^^^-for  the  unemployed  and 
thir  nnoressed— have  never  been  implemented  with  money  we 
have  ne'le'^nown  how  great  eHective  demand  could  be^  America, 
market  is  rlRht  here  at  home,  and  we  propose  to  prove  It. 

with  the  enactment  of  our  bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
TTnYtedSUtes  we  the  elder  citizens  of  America,  give  to  the  wor  d  a 
new  des^^  for  lUlng  a  new  leadership  ur.der  God  We  shall  fur- 
nfch  mankind  with  a  sample  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 
TnS.  l^dom"g^hls,  we  shal^  outlaw  -^'  ^^--J^^^^^J'^ ^e  sha"  X  t^ 
tir,n  nf  tho  Innocent  and  opprcfi.«;lcn  of  the  weak.  We  snau  rise  \aj 
the  full  statv^^of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  one  and  only 
Kng.  

Our  Flag:  Display  It,  Respect  It-Apostrophe  to 
I  Our  National  Flag 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 


pnFXf  BY  WILLI  \M  T    KERR,   PHILADELPHIA.   POUNDER    AND 
N^TIoLrPRESLDoiT,  AMERICAN  FLAG  DAY  ASSOCIATION 


Mr  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Apostrophe  to 
Our  National  Flag  by  William  T.  Kerr.  Philadelphia,  founder 
and  national  president.  American  Flag  Day  Association: 

APOSTROPHK   TO   OtJll    NATIONAL   FLAG 

(By  William  T  Kerr.  Philadelphia,  founder  and  national  president, 
American   Flag   Day   Association) 
Pride  of  all   America 
Admired  by  all  the  World! 

Floating  o'er  every  schoclhouse. 

On  every  hilltop. 

In  every  valley   and  plain. 
Liberty's  school  ma.^ter! 
Tyranny's  scourge  at  all  times 

In  every  clime  and  nation. 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  teachings 

of  Monarchy's    "divine  right"! 
Setting  at  naught  the  claims 

of  princes  and   potentates! 
Standard  of  freedom 

civil  and  religious! 
Emblem  of  a  united  people. 

the  greatest  and  grandest  Nation 

Bun  e'er  shone  o'er: 

knowing  no  master,  fearing  no  king, 

kneeling  to  none  but  Almighty  God  I 


Marking  the   pathway  for 
other    nations   to    tread! 
The  beacon  light  of  clvlUzatlonl 
"Old  Glory"  we  salute  thee! 
There  Is  no  stain  on  any  stripe 

In  all  thy  years  of  life  I 
The  luster  of  thy  stars 
Shlnee   out  more   brightly 
as  Time  rolls  on! 
Born  June  14.  1777 
Mld.st  cannon's  roar 
and  blast  of  musketry! 
Standard  of  Washington! 

of  Lincoln! 
and  all  the  long  line  oX 
America's  patrlou 
who  gave  their  lives  In  war 
and  spent  their  suength  In  peace 
for  rlphteousness 
Porclgn  foes  throughout  great  wars 
fell  'neath  thy  withering  glances 
While  mistaken  brethren  who 
for  a  time  forgot  thee 
Now  love  thee  all  the  more! 
Proudly  aloft  thou  wavest.  welcoming 

freedom-loving  seekers  but  crying 
•3ack  "  to  every  foe  of  America's  greatness, 
"Our  free  Institutions,  handiwork 
"of  our  llluBtrlouB  forefatheiB 
"Must  not  be  destroyed. 
Hands  off!" 
Beautiful  starry  banner!  there  la 

none  fairer  or  grander  anywhere. 
We  rejo'.ce  with  thee  on 

th!B  thy  natal  day. 
Long  may  thy  stripes  and  stats 
Fly  to  the  breeze,  bidding 
defiance  to  thy  foes, 
proclaiming  liberty! 
Long  may  thou  vigil  keep 

O'er  millions  patriots  homec. 
Stamping  Indelibly,  deep 

Into  the  minds  of  all. 
That  free  America. 
Than  which  there  Is 
None  greater  now 
In  all  the  earth. 
Will  yet  greater  be. 
when  every   son   and 
daughter  of  thy  soil, 
and  every  other  In  our  midst 
shall  know  naught  save 
One  God! 
One  people! 
One  language! 

and 
One  flag  "Old  Glory"! 
Yours  and  mine 
Teach   lU  history! 
-Proclaim   It  to  all 

In  picture,  song,  and  story. 
Let  none  forget  Its  cost 
In  blood! 
and  tears! 

and  untold  sacrifice. 
"Old  Glory  speaks:  "Americans,  what  you  are  I  am,  don't  let  the 
red  flag  of  communism  or  anarchy  supplant  me." 


Republicans  Out  of  Step  With  Willkie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 
Mr.  BOEHNE,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  month  or  so 
there  appeared  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  series  of  four  or  five  statements  by  a  number  of  my  Repub- 
Ucan  colleagues  from  Indiana— particularly  Messrs.  Johnson. 
Gillie.  Springer,  and  Lanbi^— attacking  trade  agreements. 
Although  these  statements  seem  to  have  a  common  origin, 
they  were  made  before  the  Republicans  nominated  Mr.  Wen- 
deU  Willkie  as  their  standard  bearer.  In  view  of  Mr.  Willkie's 
stanch  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  trade  agreements,  I  won- 


der what  my  Republican  colleagues  will  now  say  about  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

Just  to  keep  the  Record  straight,  I  want  to  quote  two  state- 
ments from  the  writings  of  Mr,  Willkie  on  the  subject  of  trade 
agreements.  The  first  is  from  Fortune  Magazine  of  April 
1940,  after  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  In  tho 
House  and  before  it  was  voted  upon  in  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Take  the  problem  of  the  Hull  trade  agreements,  for  example. 
Here  again  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  .he  Democrats  to  huddle 
m  one  corner  shouting  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  lu-publlcans  to 
huddle  In  another  prophesying  calamity.  We.  the  people,  had  better 
confer  by  ourselves.     •     •     •  ^       *.       ♦     w^^.«-  m. 

Now  obviously  It  will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  beccnie  a 
free-trade  country  by  Itself.  For  the  Unltt^d  SUtes  to  erase  Its  tar- 
IfTs  aU  at  once  would  be  ruinous  to  our  people  and  many  of  our 
industries.  The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  who  |»  ''"e 
and  temperate,  realizes  this.  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  a  step  toward  increasing  our  foreign  business  grad- 
uially  Under  this  policy  tho  United  8tat«»  takes  up  the  problem 
of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately;  lists  the  products  Uiat  It 
would  like  to  export;  studies  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other 
country,  and  then  a  deal  Is  arranged,  each  coimtry  making  such 
conce.s.slons  as  It  can.  with  the  least  possible  harm  and  the  most 
possible  benefit  to  Its  own  people  This  agi-eement  Is  then  ext«>naea 
to  apply  to  other  countries  too.  What  could  be  simpler  or  more  in 
accord  with  common  sense?  What  could  be  better  quallfl.jd  to 
benefit  us  the  people,  as  a  whole?  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  sac- 
rifices But  the  point  Is  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreements  are 
negotiated,  the  sacrifices  are  always,  and  should  always  be,  less 
than  the  benefits  gained.    That  is.  we,  the  people,  profit. 

The  other  is  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Jime  22, 
1940,  about  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 

Americans  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  as  good  businessmen 
as  the  people  In  other  countries.  They  can  bargain  efflclcni.ly  In 
their  domestic  trade,  and  they  can  bargain  with  equal  efficiency  In 
their  foreign  trade.  We  had  a  foreign  market  worth  billions  of 
dollars  to  us  once  To  be  exact.  It  was  worh  $5,240,000,000  In  192©— 
enough  to  provide  thousands  of  the  Jobs  which  the  unemployed  are 
looking  for.  We  may  never  get  all  of  this  trade  back,  but  we  can 
certainly  get  part  of  It  back.  Trade  treaties  are  a  step  In  that 
direction. 

These  excerpts  are  not  merely  a  few  sentences  taken  from 
their  context,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  from  Indiana  did  with 
respect  to  President  Roosevelt's  statement  in  1932  in  their 
recent  extension  of  remarks,  but  are  substantial  paragraphs 
apparently  expressing  the  considered  views  of  the  Republican 
candidate  before  he  had  seen  the  weak,  contradictory,  and 
vacillating  plank  on  foreign  trade  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Republicans  at  Philadelphia. 

In  spite  of  certain  ne\v.spaper  reports  of  what  Mr,  Willkie 
has  later  said  about  trade  agreements,  I  think  it  is  a  Uttle 
premature  to  bury  the  trade -agreements  progi-am,  because 
Hitler  has  voided  some  agreements.  Let  us  not  throw  up  the 
sponge  quite  so  soon.  There  are  yet  beneficial  agreements 
With  Canada,  Cuba.  Brazil.  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  other 
Latin-American  countries.  There  ought  to  be  others  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As 
Mr.  Willkie  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  convention: 

After  this  Is  all  over  we  arc  going  to  have  to  have  larger  trade 
areas  if  we  maintain  our  living  standards  without  deficit  financing. 
The  way  to  do  It  Is  through  agreements. 

Therefore  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  this  program  in  exist- 
ence as  far  as  possible,  strengthen  and  expand  its  area  of 
operation,  and  be  prepared  for  a  better  economic  peace  than 
is  proposed  In  the  Republican  platform  which  offers  another 
Hawley-Smoot  war-provoking  tariff  plank, 

INDIANA  AND  TBADK  AGWnUifUrrB 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  been  one  of  the  major 
forces  in  improving  the  condition  of  Indiana  farmers  and 
others  since  the  present  administration  came  into  power. 
Under  this  administration  the  farm  cash  income  of  Indiana, 
excluding  Government  payments,  rose  from  $143,000,000  in 
1932  to  $260,000,000  in  1939.  That  is  a  key  figure.  It  alone 
is  a  sufficient  reply  to  my  colleagues. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  their  garbled  and  untrue 
charges  that  any  program  of  this  administration  has  been 
injurious  to  farmers,  I  want  to  submit  a  few  official  figures  on 
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the  relationship  of  the  program  to  the  State  c(  Indiana  which 
my  coUeagUPS  omitted  in  their  statements. 

Condi: tons   of   Indiana    industries    under    the    llav'.cy-Smoot    tariff 

period.  1929-30  


IndaMry 


Decrease  from  1929  to  1"j33 


r)<'<Trft'v  in  j 

Dumhrr  of    OeTf'a*"  in 


Tot4J,  »11  liKliwtnes 


Motor-Tehicte   bodt««   an<l    motor-vehicle 

t>art» 
MoU>c  vehicU-s.  not  irK-luMing  niotnrrvrk>a 
Elrrtncal  macbiorry  appM^us  aotj  sup- 

pUw - 

OfaM   

Fiirniture.  includlnff  »tort-  »ad  ofllce  flx- 
turea  


earoen 


wiigi'a 


r>o<T<»a9C  in 

value  o 
prcKluciion 


H5.7.1R    $24fi.71.Vfi.'»    $1.4OT.74.V'T4 


S.48H 
13,540 

8.  AM 
ZIM 

0.978 


ll.8fW.2T2 
24.  K,":,  Z22 

4.  7r.  IJO 
14. 587.  589 


»l,517.»44 
162. 364. 092 

S2. 972.  *fA 
11,969.007 

62,236.083 


Source:  Bun-ati  of  the  Owus. 
Conditions    of    Ind:ana     industries     under    the     trade-agreements 

program  > 


Industries 


Total,  all  industries 

Motor  vehicl*     bo<ljes     and     motor-vehicle 

Motor  vehicles  r.ot  im-ludjne  motorcyrw 

Kloiiriral  machinery  apparatus  and  supplies 

<ila.tii 

furuilure.  iacluding  store  and  offioe  futures 


Increa.*?  from  IKW  to  1937,  tra<le- 
aKrt«menti  I)eri<xi 


Inrrfa.^ 
In  w;iKe 
earners 


Increase  In 
wmges 


65.116  ,$144,314,687 


7.  HS 
2..V*i« 

7n3 

3.766 


12,'<.^3.979 

7,  M(»1.745 

11.7^.^  7S0 

2.  s:w,  ifV5 

5,251.022 


Inrrea."»e  in 

value  of 
production 


City,  under  date  of  June  26,  1930.    This  is  another  trade 
agreement  fiasco. 

CANADA  VOTXS    lO-PERCrMT  TAX  ON  IMPORTS-ONI.T  GOODS  UNDEH  BRITISH 

pp.Erzr.rJ^TiAL  tarut  not  inclctjed 
Ottawa.  Ontario.  June  25  -Canada's  war  budget,  submitted  to 
Parliament  yesterday,  provides  fcr  an  immediately  eflective  tax  cf  10 
percenT  on  all  Imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
not  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  for  an  increase  to  To 
percent  from  50  percent  In  th?  maximum  wartime  excess-proQts  tax. 
Since  the  pales  tax  of  8  percent  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs  is  im- 
posed at  the  initial  point  of  processing  and  not  on  the  finished  gar- 
ments, this  tax  is  increased  to  12  percent,  so  as  to  tie  in  Ime  w.th  the 
rate  of  8  percent  on  flnlshrd  cloth  garments.  ^        .v,  ♦ 

Thee  are  hea\-y  Increases  In  Income  taxes,  making  them  tne  great- 
est in  Canada's  history,  with  special  war  income  tax  on  earnings  of 
$600  yearly  and  mere  Taxes  on  new  automobiles  are  10  Pff"""* 
up  to  $700,  and  up  to  80  percent  on  values  In  excess  ol  $1.^00. 
Higher  taxes  are  Imposed  on  smokers'  supplies. 


«S-».'*,017,W4 


56,  413,  77S 

1 19.  0-27.  419 

39,799.  147 

6,  ,127.001 

22.8S6.062 


additional  frains 


'  Latest  Censttf  of  M.inufactures  dat*  were  iHiblished  in  193 
have  l>een  made  since  itwt  year. 

Comparative  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Ind:ana  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoat  tariff  period  and  the  trade-agreements  period  ' 


C<Mnmo<Jiiy 


Whe-u 

Oat.*  

Corn 

Hors 

gbeepwidlamb  .. 
C^altJe  and  caUves. 


Indiana  pa.<!h  firm  income 

retwive<l  durmp  3  yeirs 

under— 

Ilawley- 

Trade 

.'>nio«)t 

!>greeme  Its 

pcrnxl. 

lierio-l. 

1931  33' 

1930-38' 

$31,  i.\5.noo 

$5«.  937.000 

8.SW.000 

9.  :uo,oU) 

27.2S9,ono 

56,:»o.orx) 

129.323.n<10  '   247,  247,  «m 

9. 2.-1.000  1    i.voaxooo 

56,967,000 

1  ii9.rtAooo 

r.-\ii  to 

farmers, 
iya6-3a 


$27, 7^2, 000 

.Mrt.  000 

29.011,000 

117.9i«.0«'O 

5,  H  42, 000 

62,  638, 000 


I  The  Hawley-.^moot  Tarltl  \ct  became  efTeotive  on  June  IS,  1030.  hence  that 
TMr  WM  not  included;  the  year  l-.Ul  v.a»  included  be<-HUse  the  I  mde  Aereenietita 
Act  was  not  authoriied  untU  June  1934;  oiUy  4  agreements  had  been  ncBoliated  by  the 
•nd  of  I93.n. 

.N.>T«.— Kinres  do  not  include  Oovernment  payments. 

Sourw;  Department  of  .V-rricullure. 


Another  Trade  Agreement  Fiasco 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
news  Item  appearing  in  the  Daily  News  Record,  of  New  York 


The  Republican  Platform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  1),  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM   HARTFORD   TIMES 


Mr.  MINTON,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  candidates  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  whom  the  public  does 
not  remember  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garmett.  Mr.  Gan- 
nett has  a  chain  of  nev.-spapers.  I  have  not  always  been  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Gannett,  as  he  will  readily  admit  and  as 
most  of  us  who  know  the  circumstances  will  understand :  but 
Mr.  Gannett  seems  to  know  something  about  the  Republican 
platform  which  was  adopted  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Hartford  Times  of  June  27  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Republican  Platform."  Tlie  Hartford  Times  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gannett's  newspapers,  and  this  is  Mr.  Gannett's  estim.ate 
of  his  own  party's  platform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn  )   Times  of  June  27.  1940.1 

THE    REPtTBLICAN    PLATTORM 

Of  the  Republican  platform,  hone.st  appraisal  can  say  little  more 
than  that  it  Is  a  qut»er  jumble  of  traditional  political  folderol, 
contradictions,  and  glarini?  attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  voters. 
Its  most  palpable  artlflclalitles  are  Its  straddling  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  Its  hypocritical  castigation  of  the  New  Deal  while,  at  tho 
same  time,  embracing  most  of  lt.<5  chief  policies,  as  on  farm  sub- 
sidy, social  security,  labor,  etc.  The  platform  Is  a  confused  state- 
ment born  of  confused  minds 

Republican  leaders  labored  long  and  tediously  over  the  foreign 
policy  plank.  The  stru;?Kle  between  Interventionists  and  Isola- 
tioni.sts  resulted   in  a  straddling  declaration. 

On  the  one  hand,  "we  favor  extension  •  •  •  of  such  aid  as 
shall  not  be  In  violation  of  International  law  or  Inconsistent  wlttx 
the  requirements  of  our  own  national  defense." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  "Is  firmly  opposed  to  Involving 
this  Nation  In  fcrelgn  war." 

Irrespective  who  the  Presidential  candidate  may  be,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  being  both  interventionist  and  isolatlcnlst  as 
the  cam.palgn  occa.slcn  and  location  may  require.  There  Is  abun- 
dant elasticity  In  the  phrases  "requirements  of  our  national  de- 
fense" as  limiting  or  expanding  cur  help  to  other  nations,  and 
"Involving  this  Nation  In  foreign  war,"  as  m.irking  safe  limits 
against  Involvement.  Both  phrases  can  mean  what  the  candidate 
feels  they  should  mean. 

Even  more  two-faced  is  the  platform  on  out.<;tanding  domestic 
Lssues.  Since  the  election  verdict  Is  almost  certain  to  lie  in  the 
West,  the  farm  issue  Is  of  prime  political  significance  The  Re- 
publican Party  outdeals  the  New  Deal  on  Federal  subsidies.  "Ttie 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  profit  price  for  his  products  " 

Until  a  balance  has  been  established  between  labor.  Industry,  and 
agriculture,  "we  propose  to  provide  benefit  payments  •  •  • 
free  from  Government-dominated  production  control."  That  la 
going  t)eyond  the  New  Deal  which  has  wisely  seen  the  necessity  of 
controlling  production  If  subsidies  are  not  to  stimulate  expanded 
acreage  and  ever-mounting  surpluses. 
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The  platform  favors  "adequate  farm  credit  at  the  lowest  Interest 

rates ui.der    •ultimate   farmer   ownership    and    control. 

That  Is  another  outrli^ht  bid  for  the  farm  vote. 

Like  the  New  Deid  the  platform  also  favors  "Federal  acquisition 
of  nonproductive  farm  lands  •  It  woiUd  "foster  Oovernment  rt- 
flnancmg  of  the  heavy  farm-debt  load."  That  must  mean  ex- 
tension  of    the    present   Government   farm-loan    plan. 

On  another  Important  New  Deal  policy,  that  of  social  security, 
the  Republicans  are  more  than  converted  to  It.  Thoy  "favor  the 
extension  of  old-age  benefits  •  •  •  to  the  extent  that  revenues 
raised  for  this  purpose  wUl  permit."    An  obvious  bid  for  the  Town- 

G^nd  voto- 

In  view  of  the  generosity  displayed  in  the  farm  and  social  se- 
curity planks  the  laur  promise  that  public  expenditures,  "other 
than  those  for  national  defense  and  relief."  shall  be  "cut  to  levels 
necessarv  for  the  essential  services  of  Government."  docs  not  mean  a 
thing  For  If  farm  subsidies  and  social  security  benefits  are  deemed 
essential    there  obviously  can  be  no  cutting  of  expenditures. 

As  a  campaign  document,  the  Republican  platform  is  a  typical 
and  traditional  deliverance  As  an  honest  Btat<>ment  of  national 
policy   by   a   major   political   party.   It   is   a   travesty. 


The  American  Negro  Exposition  in  Chicago 


REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1940 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  marks  the 
opening  of  a  unique  but  important  exposition  in  Chicago. 
This  exposition  is.  in  fact,  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  in  this 
country  Congress  has  generously  appropriated  funds  for 
the  exposition,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  visit  this  exposition.  It  opens  tomorrow,  July 
4.  and  will  b<^  open  until  Labor  Day.  September  2. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this  matter,  to 
include  the  commission  which  he  issued  to  me  as  the  com- 
missioner of  this  exposition,  and  to  include  a  telegram  I  have 
received  from  the  director  of  the  exposition  together  with 
my  reply  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ABTHra  W    MrrcHn-L, 

House  Office  BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Senator  Slatteby  and  Dr  Patterson  met  here  Wednesday,  con- 
firmed Mr  Llghtfoot  s  appointment,  and  were  most  enthusiastic 
over  progress  of  exposition  A  program  Is  being  arranged  for  the 
4th  of  Julv  opening  President  Roosevelt  will  pre.ss  button  1 
O'clock  eastern  standard  time.  Hope  you  wUl  have  your  greetings 
here  by  wire  In  plenty  of  time.  President  Roosevelt  also  will 
send  greetings.  Federal  appropriations  not  yet  In  hand,  but 
progre.s£lng.  ^^^^  ^   Barnett. 

July  3,  1940. 

Mayor  Edward  J    Kn.i.T  and  the  Members  of  the  Commission  of 
THE  AMraicAN  Negro  Exposition, 

Care  of  Mr.  Truman  K.  Gibson,  Jr..  Director.  3632  South  Park- 

trav.  Ctiicago.  Ill  .  w         ^   . <n 

Heartiest  coni^^tulations  upon  the  great  work  you  have  done  In 
making  ready  the  American  N^o  Exposition.  I  regard  this  exposl- 
tton  "howS  to  the  world  a.^  It  does  the  progress  made  by  the  Negro 
in  li^erlca  during  the  first  75  years  of  his  freedom,  a  distinct  m.le- 
EtonTln  the  progress  of  the  American  Nation,  The  Negro  has  devel- 
5:ed  into  a  suC^tantial  American  citizen,  although  due  recognition 
has  not  bw-n  given  him.  The  exhibits  which  you  are  showing  he 
X^e"lcan  pubflc  w:ll  do  much  in  bringing  about  this  recognition 
w^ich  Sp  U.  this  time  has  been  so  unjustly  withheld  from  huTV  1" 
fac  the^ exposition  has  already  done  much  in  the  way  ..f  brmging 
about  better  understanding  and  good  will  between  the  races  This  is 
evidenced  bv  the  enthusiastic  interest  shown  in  the  exposition  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  nunols,  by  Mayor  Edward  J^ 
Kelly  and  the  proplc  of  Chicago,  by  the  various  deportments  of  the 
fnVed  8'aies  Govtrnment,  by  the  Members  of  the  Centres.,  both 
in  thV  House  and  In  the  Senate,  and.  finally,  by  the  President  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  I  regard  this  as  our  supreme  educa- 
tional effort.  ^  ,  ,  „  -,„  j,i„ 
It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  work  with  your  commission  J^J  oiU, 
which  sectired  for  the  commission  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  from 


the  Federal  Government,  has  given  me  as  much,  if  not  more,  genuine 
satisfaction  than  any  single  thing  I  have  done  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  It  is  with  deep  repret  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  I  shall  come  to  Chicago 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  shall  continue  to  do  all  m  my 
power  to  aid  you  in  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing,  thus  rendering  the 
American  Negro  and  the  American  Nation  a  distinct  scrt'ice. 

ABTHtTR  W.   MrrCHELL. 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington.  June  5.  1940. 

Hon.  Arthttr  W.  MrrcHELL, 

Houfe  of  Representatir^s,  Washivgion,  D   C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mitchell:  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  signing 
commissions  appointing  you.  Senator  Slattery.  and  President 
Patterson,  of  Tuskegee,  as  members  of  the  auxiliary  commission 
provided  for  In  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  24.  1940.  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  to  assist  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
American  Negro  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  111  .  during  1940 
(Public,  No.  522.  76th  Cong  ) .  'When  you  are  organized.  I  hope  the 
commission  will  select  as  Its  secretary-treasurer  some  thoroughly 
qualified  person,  preferably  someone  from  a  Chicago  bank 

I  thank  you  for  accepting  this  service  and  trust  that  it  may  prove 
most  Interesting  and  enjoyable  to  you. 
■V^ery  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevei-T. 

'  franklin   D.  ROOSEVELT 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
To  All  Who  Shall  See  These  Presents.  Greeting 

Know  ye.  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  and  abllltv  of  Arthur  W.  Mftchell.  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  do  appoint 
him  a  member  of  the  auxiliary  commission  charged  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  American  Negro  Exposition  to  be  held  In 
Chicago  El  July  4  to  September  2,  1940.  which  auxiliary  commis- 
sion shall  work  In  conjunction  with  the  Afra-Merlcan  Emancipation 
Exposition  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  this  commission  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  there- 
unto of  right  appertaining  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  for  the  time  being.  ^  o*  *      * 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  to  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  hereunto  affixed 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  June,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1940,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fourth 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Washington  Editor  Urges  Support  for  Mundt 
Amendment  in  Pollution  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOrXH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Mansfield,  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees  on  the  pollution  bill.  S.  685.  he 
is  going  to  bring  the  pollution  bill  back  to  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  July  9,  to  ask  for  further  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees. After  several  meetings  the  conferees  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  whether  to  accept  the  so-called  Mundt 
amendment  providing  that  no  new  stream  pollution  shall  be 
permitted  without  approval  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  or  to  ratify  S.  685  in  its  original  version,  which  simply 
appropriates  money  to  study  the  problem,  and  sets  up  no 
restraints  or  restrictions  against  either  existing  or  future 
forms  of  pollution. 

When  this  iegi.slation  was  last  before  us,  the  House,  by  a 
2-to-l  vote,  ratified  the  Mimdt  amendment,  which  has  the 
united  support  of  all  national  conservation  organizations  in 
America.  This  amendment  was  a  compromise  between  those 
who  preferred  stricter  legislation  to  control  pollution  and 
those  who  feel  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  public  waters  of  America.  Senate  bill  685. 
with  the  Mundt  amendment,  does  nothing  about  prevaUing 
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fonns  and  sources  of  pollution,  but  it  does  take  the  foru-ard-   , 
looking  step  of  establishing  standards  and  setting  up  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  detrimental  types  of  new  and  future  pollu- 
tion may  be  regiUated  or  restricted  by  the  Government.     If 
Amenca  Is  to  do  anything  more  courageous  about  the  problem 
than  simply  turning  the  public  waters  over  to  the  polluters 
themselves,  it  can  proceed  no  more  s.lowly  and   reasonably 
than  the  pro\'isions  of  the  Mundt  amendment.    Without  that 
amendment  S.  685  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's   t 
money,  and  without  that  amendment  S.  685  contains  not  a 
word  or  syllable  which  would  control  or  regulate  the  pollution 
of  American  streams.     In  facr.  S.  685.  without  that  amend- 
ment, is  a  definite  backward  step,  since  by  implication  it 
notifies  polluters  that  the  Government  will  not  interfere  with 
their  nefarious  practices  and   gives  them   carte  blanche  to 
continue  poisoning  the  peoples'  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  House  conferees  for  upholding  the 

House  position  in  the  conferences  on  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  this  body  will  again  reaffirm 
its  support  of  the  Mundt  amendment  and  I  hope  that  every 
friend  of  conservation,  every  friend  of  public  health,  and 
every  friend  of  a  cleaner  and  better  out  of  doors  will  be  pres- 
ent on  Tuesday.  July  9.  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  so  that  at 
long  last  this  country  make  take  one  small  but  definitely  for- 
ward step  in  solving  the  age-old  problem  of  pollution. 

In  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  I  found 
the  foUowing  editorial  on  this  subject,  which  I  now  offer  for 
the  Record. 

IFYom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  3.   1940] 

MAKE    IT    REAL 

A  congressional  rpsolutlon  authorizing  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  voluntary  program  of  pclluticn  control  for  the  Potomac 
River  watershed  Is  now  waiting  the  President  s  signature. 

This  Is  a  good  thing  and  we  are  all  for  it  But  lest  anybody  be 
deceived  that  It  can  accomplish  very  much  we  have  to  point  out  all 
voluntary  projects  of  this  sort  usually  bog  down.  But  there  is 
pending  now  before  a  conference  committee  of  House  and  Senate  a 
bill  by  Senator  Barkley.  amended  In  the  House  en  a  motion  by 
Representative  Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  which  may  do  some  good 
If  the  Mundt  amendment  is  preserved  It  would  provide  that  no 
new  stream  poUu'ion  would  be  permitted  without  approval  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  But  lacking  this  amendment, 
the  B.irkley  bill  is  mainly  a  -pork  barrel"  project 

If  the  Mundt   amendment  is  dropped,  the  whole  thing  may  as  weu 
be  dropped      Political  pork  Is  too  expensive  today. 
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Elimination  of  "Fifth  Column"  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    L<)LISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  month  of  April  1939, 
I  introduced  in  this  Congress  a  bill  which  would  require  the 
registration  of  all  aliens  coming  into  the  United  States.  I 
have  made  speeches  on  behalf  of  this  bill,  and  I  have  urged 
consideration  of  it.  Sometime  after  the  introduction  of  my 
bill  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  comprehensive  bill  containing  very  similar  provi- 
sions to  the  one  which  I  had  introduced,  with  the  additional 
feature  of  requirir^g  fingerprinting  of  aliens.  This  bill,  called 
the  Smith  bill,  came  up  for  consideration  about  a  year  ago  in 
the  House  and  was  passed.  It  was  only  about  3  weeks  ago 
that  the  Senate  finally  acted  upon  this  bill  and  the  President 
has  just  signed  it.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  all  aliens  Within  cur  country 
must  be  registered  and  fingerprinted.  In  this  manner,  law- 
abiding  aliens  who  honestly  love  this  country  and  respect  its 
institutions  are  protected  and  safeguarded.  At  the  same  time 
the  enemy  alien  within  our  borders  will  be  fingerprinted 


and  registered  and  watched  and  promptly  arrested  in  the 
event  of  any  violation  of  our  laws. 

Another  step  which  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  drive 
by  Congress  to  eliminate  -fifth  column"  activities  in  the 
United  States  is  section  9  of  the  Hatch  bill  which  requires 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  approve  each  application  for 
a  position  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  applicant  for  a  Government  job  before  he  can  receive 
the  position.  In  this  way  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now 
refuses  to  certify  to  any  department  of  Government  for  any 
position  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  German  bund,  or  any  other  communistic  or  Nazi  organ- 
ization. 

Recently  during  hearings  before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  committee  ag- 
gressively and  militarily  demanded  assurances  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  not  approve  anyone  for  employ- 
ment '"Who  had  'fifth  column'  "  tendencies.    As  an  additional 
safeguard  the  committee  demanded  in  reference  to  War  De- 
partment applications  that  the  War  Department  have  the 
right  also  to  pass  upon  the  patriotic  qualifications  of  every 
applicant,  and  in  the  event  there  was  doubt  about  the  patri- 
otism of  any  appUcant  certified  by  the  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  might   yet  have  the   authority   to  refuse   to 
accept  the  appointee.     I  am  introducing  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  in  the  event  of  any  emergency,  will  speed  up  the  trial 
of  any  "fifth  column"  violator.    For  instance  where  an  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  be  alien  or  citizen,  i.s  charged  with  the 
crime  of  espionage,  sabotage,  or  anything  which  might  be 
known  as  an  un-American  crime,  he  shall  be  broucht  to 
trial  within  not  more  than  15  days  after  the  arrest.     Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  all  preliminary  motions  and  pleas  shall 
be  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  trial  courts  shall  be  heard  at  the  earliest  pas- 
sible moment.    I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  this  bill  that 
when  the  safety  of  our  Nation  is  in  jeopardy,  and  every 
department  of  government  and  every  governmental  official 
is  bending  every  energy  to  place  our  people  in  a  position  to 
defend  themselves  properly,  any  "fifth  columnist"  who  seeks 
at  this  critical  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  to  stav  the 
hand  of  government  should   be  immediately   arrested   and 
1  given  a  prompt  trial  with  the  proper  punishment  for  his 
crime.    Crime  such  as  espionage  and  sabotage  in  time  of 
peace  are  most  despicable  and  those  guilty  should  be  pumshcd 
severely. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  amended  the  bill  covering  the  pen- 
alty for  the  crime  of  espionage  during  time  of  peace.  At 
this  time  the  maximum  penalty  was  increased  from  10  to  20 
years.  Of  course,  spying  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  treason  is 
punishable  with  the  penalty  of  death. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Dies  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  makes  the  statement  that  most  of  the  legis- 
lation necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  enemy-alien  situa- 
tion is  already  on  the  statute  bocks.  The  great  need  is  for 
prompt  and  effective  enforcement  rather  than  for  more 
laws.  Congress  has  recognized  this  recommendation  of  the 
Dies  committee  and  we  have  recently  provided  for  an  increase 
of  more  than  600  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  this  additional  number  of  agents  will 
be  sufficient  to  properly  enforce  our  "fifth  column"  laws  and 
to  promptly  visit  proper  punishment  upon  those  "who  bite  thf 
hand  that  feeds  them."  Should  additional  F.  B.  I.  agents  be 
needed  for  this.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  further  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  of  Congress  has 
already  authorized  the  expenditure  of  between  five  and  seven 
billion  dollars  on  national  defense.  Within  the  next  few 
months  additional  b'Uicns  may  be  necessary  and  our  people 
i  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary,  what- 
i  ever  it  may  be,  to  provide  proper  defense  for  oiu-  land  and  our 
people. 

In  1  year  of  "blitzkrieg"  warfare  Germany  has  conquered 
i   eight  peaceful  and  unoffending  countries  and  now  is  proceed- 
ing to  the  battle  of  England,  which  will  perhaps  begin  soon. 
1  In  8  years  prior  to  the  present  war,  it  is  estimated  that  Ger- 


many under  Hitler  has  expended  over  $100,000,000,000  on  its 
vast  military  system.  It  is  the  most  warlike  nation  at  the 
present  time  ever  seen  in  the  annals  of  history.  To  date  it 
had  prospered  by  the  sword;  but  in  doing  so,  it  has  taken  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Innocent  people  and  has  spread  untold 
misery  and  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  Into  his  place: 
for  aU  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Just  as  surely  as  it  is  wTitten  in  the  Scriptures,  so  surely 
will  Hitler  fall  and  the  German  menace  be  effectively  curbed. 
The  countries  that  have  been  conquered  by  Germany  failed 
to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  before  the  attack  and 
failed,  perhaps,  to  willingly  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  as  a 
people  to  protect  themselves  against  a  foe  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  without  moral  restraint.  One  by  one  they  succumbed  to 
the  totalitarian  warfare  and  to  defeat.  In  desperation  Gen- 
eral Weygand.  of  the  French  high  command,  cried  out  to  his 
soldiers,  "Hold  tight  to  the  soil  of  Prance." 

Although  there  is  cause  for  alarm  in  this  country,  at  the 
same  time  we  have  many  reasons  to  rejoice.  The  critical 
events  of  the  past  year  have  molded  our  country  into  a  united 
people.  Again  we  displayed  a  wholesome  respect  and  a  deep 
reverence  for  our  traditions  and  our  institutions  and  our  flag. 
which  shows  a  rejuvenated  patriotism.  Again,  we  as  a  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  not  only  live  within  our 
Nation  but  must  live  for  our  Nation.  Again,  we  feel  the 
quickening  urge  that  a  land  worth  living  for  is  worth  fighting 
for  and  that  this  is  a  nation  worthy  of  all  of  the  toil,  the  labor, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  must  be  called  upon  to  make. 
When  therefore  we  hear  Kate  Smith  on  the  radio  in  the 
evening  every  red-blooded  American  feels  a  deeper  admira- 
tion and  a  greater  love  for  the  last  great  Republic  in  the  en- 
tire world,  as  he  hears — 
God  bless  America. 
Land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 

Tlirough  the  night  with  a  light  from  above; 
Prom  the  mountains,  to  the  prairies. 

To  the  oceans  white  with  foam, 
God  bless  America. 
».  My  home,  sweet  home. 

And  God  will  bless  America.    It  is  a  land  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  contentment.    We  want  to  keep  it  such. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SOLTH   CAROLINA   ALnXDMOBILE  DEAL- 

EIIS    ASSOCIATION 


Mr  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  I  am  inserting  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Caro- 
hna  Automobile  Dealers'  Association  at  its  annual  convention 
at  Caesars  Head.  S.  C.  on  June  17.  1940. 

In  placing  this  resolution  in  the  Record  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  patriotic  attitude  of  the  business  people 
of  my  district  in  being  willing  to  sacrifice  their  business  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  helpful  in  building  up  a  national - 
defense  program  as  promptly  and  as  successfully  as  possible: 

Be  If  resolvi-d.  That  the  South  Carolina  Automobile  Dealers;^  Asso- 
ciation, a.-5cmbled  In  regular  meeting  on  June  17.  1940  In  Caesars 
Head  S  C  r.  allzlng  the  importance  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
eram  of  which  we  heartily  approve,  request  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers tc  r^ist  our  Government  in  every  way  possible,  even  to 
the   curtailing   of   automobile   production   if   necessary;    and   be   It 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  representing  this  SUte. 
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Mr.  HARE.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  student  at  college, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  institution  to  require  each  applicant, 
for  graduation,  following  the  completion  of  the  required 
course  of  studies,  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  at  com- 
mencement on  a  subject  assigned  him  by  the  college  faculty. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  usual  requirements,  the 
subject  assigned  me  being  Universal  Empire.  In  the  light  of 
my  subsequent  training  and  experience.  I  would  probably 
make  some  minor  changes  in  the  speech  If  caUed  upon  to 
discuss  the  same  subject  today;  but  in  view  of  the  present 
situation  in  Europe  and  the  thought  I  endeavored  to  convey 
at  that  time.  I  have  asked  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  the  speech  I  made  upon 
graduation  at  Newberry  College.  Newberry,  S.  C,  June  13, 
1899: 

TJNTVERSAL  EMPIRE 

The  love  of  power— power  which  gives  authority  to  command 
one's  fellows— Is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  soul. 
This  pas.-ion.  like  all  other  passions,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
A  little  power  begets  a  longing  for  more  power.  Complete  control 
over  a  few  leads  to  a  desire  for  control  over  many.  Thus  it  !«}•"«' 
rulers  are  seldom  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  one  nation.  There 
is  always  Just  one  more  to  be  brought  under  their  power:  and  when 
the  nearest  arul  strongest  have  been  conquered,  then  It  is  they 
begin  to  dream  of  universal  empire.  Then  It  Is  they  see  the  finger 
of  destiny  pointing  their  way  and  marking  them  for  some  greater 
work  They  begin  to  call  themselves  benefactors.  They  speak  of 
missions  Then  it  is  they  discover  that  what  they  once  believed 
to  be  selfishness  is  after  all  pure  and  disinterested  love  for  their 
fellow  man  They  must  be  of  service  to  their  unfortunate  and 
deluded  brothers.  There  is  a  great  burden  of  responsibility  placed 
upon  Uiem.  but  they  must  bear  It. 

If  destiny  has  pointed  her  finger  at  a  Roman.  Ifs  the  Roman 
burden  that  must  be  taken  up;  if  at  a  Moslem.  Ifs  the  Moslem  bur- 
den that  must  be  taken  up;  If  at  a  Spaniard,  Its  the  Spamsh 
burden  that  must  be  taken  up;  if  at  a  Frenchman  its  the 
French  burden  that  must  be  taken  up;  If  at  an  Englishman.  It  s 
the  English  burden  that  must  be  taken  up;  and  if  destiny  has 
pointed  two  fingers,  one  at  England  and  the  other  at  America,  then 
it's  the  white  mans  burden  that  must  be  taken  up. 

These  sons  of  destiny  are  exceedingly  thoughtful  and  considerate 
ueoDle  They  have  always  been  so  In  all  ages  they  have  reasoned 
alike  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Hear  one  of  them:  Im 
the  object  of  destiny.  Im  duly  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  great 
duty  to  my  unhappy  brothers  Duty  demands  that  I  shall  take 
up  their  heaviest  burden  first." 

If  the  unhappy  deluded  brothers  cannot  at  once  understand  and 
annreclate  the  love  and  solicitude  of  their  benefactors,  if  they  ask 
for  a  little  explanation.  If  they  dare  object  ^"=1  plead  their  ability 
to  bear  for  a  little  longer  at  least  their  own  burdens,  then  the  great 
hearts  of  their  deliverers  are  so  moved  with  companion  that  they 
resolve  from  a  high  .sense  of  duty  to  take  up  at  least  the  greatest 
burden  though  the  bearer  be  put  beneath  the  ground.  Thus  the 
most  brutal  conqueror  often  in  the  end  has  been  able  to  plead 
philanthropic    or    religious    motives    as    his    excuse    for    countless 

'"I'^would  not  have  you  think  that  I  have  particular  reference  to 
the  little  philanthropic  Job  we  are  now  doing  some  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  Pacific.  While  it  may  be  that  history  is  repeating 
Itself  in  this  ca.se  with  some  minor  factors  changed  and  that  our 
little  lob  Is  not  essentially  dlffeicnt  from  the  general  type  of  such 

I    work    vet  It  Is  not  of  the  present  I  desire  to  speak      I  prefer  to 
follow  'in  the  well-beaten  paths — the  paths  made  by  my  predccetsors 

I    on  other  commencement  days— paths  which  suggest  other  ages  and 
other  men. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  I  shall  now  be  forced  to  say  some  very 
uncomplimentary  things  about  two  of  my  best  hLstoricnl  fricnda. 
Two  friends  who  have  come  to  my  rescue  In  times  of  doubt,  who 
have  given  me  utterance  when  my  tongue  was  about  to  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  who  have  stood  between  me  and  uiter 
confusion  and  shame.     They  have  been  true  and  useful  In  otlier 

I    days  and  I  shall  not  at  this  time  fall  to  make  mention  of  them.     I 

I    refer  to  Mohammed  and  Napoleon.     They  shall  prove  my  contention 
though  It  be  to  their  own  shame. 

However  there  comes  to  memory  a  third  name — the  name  of 
another  true  and  tried  friend— a  name  that  served  a  good  purpose 
on  many  another  day  and  many  another  subject,  but  a  name 
although   unsuited   for   this   day   and    this   subject.     O   immortal 
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Washington.   Illustrious  Father   cf   thy   Coimtry.  how   shall  1   pa.  s 
the^  bv  on  this  occasion'     I  call  my  professors  to  witness  that  this    | 
Is  mv  first  offense  of  omission.     Thou  wast  neither  fool  nor  genius.    | 
Thcni  wast  ever  a  modest  man  and  contented  thyself  with  being 
iho  fathor  of  but  one  country.  ; 

We  «a  d  a  moment  ago  that  the  most  brutal  conquerors  In  tneir 
efforts  for  universal  empire  had  been  able  to  plead  philanthropic  , 
or  re'i«?lous  motives  as  their  excuse  for  wholesale  murder  Monara- 
med  began  his  career  by  seeking  a  little  more  power  than  he  as  a 
prlva'e  Individual  could  command.  Attaching  some  ha!r-dozen 
followers  to  himself  by  well-fabricated  accounts  of  vl-slons  and 
revelation  which  he  claimed  to  have  had.  he  quits  the  calling  of  a 
peaceful  trader  and  turns  to  that  of  a  bandit.  Success  In  captur- 
ing a  few  small  caravans  and  the  cry  of  persecution  bring  him 
other  partisans  to  whom  he  promises  much  spoil  In  this  ife  and  , 
Immunity  In  the  life  to  come.  This  movement  from  this  small 
beginning  in  a  few  years  sweep,  over  the  ^f^^  °^  ^''o  "^j?,"!; 
Followers  flocked  to  him  by  the  thousands.  He  begins  to  beUf^'® 
his  own  stories  and  his  disciples  believed  more  and  more  in  him. 
The  people  of  the  df  ?ert  were  fired  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  love 
of  spoil  as  no  people  ever  beflire.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  threat- 
ened A  mighty  kingdom  was  founded.  Universal  empire  beckoned 
the  Moslem  on.  Love  for  mens  souls  Is  the  excuse  the  world  l3 
given  for  the  longest  and  most  barbarous  struggle  that  stains  tne 

pages  of  history  ^^  .^        w.  _*  ♦>,« 

Napoleon  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  no  doubt  thought  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  that  a  very  small  fortune  would  satisfy  him. 
But  his  desire  for  power  Increased  with  hLs  success  until  a  morbid 
passion  to  rule  became  the  one  and  only  passion  of  his  soul.  There 
was  nothing  to  which  he  would  not  stoop  to  gratify  this  passion 
The  love  of  power  became  his  god  and  there  was  nothing  too  sacrea 
to  be  sacrificed  upon  Its  altar.  This  deity  begot  In  him  a  belief 
tn  destiny  and  destiny  pointed  to  universal  empire.  And  yet  tnis 
brutal  despiser  cf  all  mankind  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
that  love  for  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  devotion 
to  the  downtrodden  millions  of  the  earth  inspired  him.  anlmaUd 
and  controlled  him  in  all  his  rapine 

Now  why  was  it  that  these  and  other  men  failed  to  attain  uni- 
versal dominion?  Success  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  There 
were  thousands  of  their  contemporaries  who  believed  In  their 
destiny  and  were  ready  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  ruler  of  all 

the  earth  ^      ^     ^  »    i  „    „# 

Deluded  beings.  They  had  not  considered  the  great  law  of 
growth  which  after  all  Is  but  the  law  of  necessary  and  inevitable 
chrtiige  They  had  for!?ott?n  the  great  distinctions  which  God  has 
made  In  races  They  did  not  realize,  as  many  now  do  not  realize. 
th  It  laws  and  customs  cannot  be  successfully  imposed  upon  a  people 
from  without:  that  Institutions  to  be  beneficial  to  a  people  must 
be  the  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  life  and  environment  of  that 
people  No  as  long  as  nations  persist  in  producins  diversity  and 
not  uniformity  in  races;  as  long  as  the  axis  cf  the  earth  remains 
Inclined  23'.  '  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  making  zones  of  varying 
temperature"  as  long  as  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  Is  kept  alive  In 
the  human  biea.st  and  there  are  men  whose  hearts  are  stirred  by 
the  love  cf  home  and  native  land:  so  long  will  universal  empire 
remain  the  dream  of  ambitious  genitis.  the  phantom  of  fools. 
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this  standard,  to  be  realistic,  must  be  harmonious  with  otir  domes- 
tic  policy  Just  as  It  is  necessary  to  put  cur  o^^-n  hous?  In  order 
on  a  businetsllke  basis,  so  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  long  run.  to 
develop  a  busines.<liKe  foreign  policy  The  aim  of  such  a  policy 
would  be.  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  our  Interests  against  the 
encroachment  of  ethers:  but.  on  the  other  hand,  to  ^^t her  our 
interests.  Increase  cur  markets,  and  put  our  capital  to  ^ojl'  by 
helping  other  cotmtries  to  make  a  profit,  too^  This  Is  a  sound 
business  principle  But  hitherto  it  has  been  ob.scuied  In  our  for- 
eign policy  by  emotlon:illsm  and  domestic  politics.  

TakV  the  problem  of  the  Hull  trade  agreements,  for  exarnple. 
Here  a^aln  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  Democrats  to  hud- 
die  in  one  corner  shouting  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  R^u^j^^^ns 
to  huddle  in  another,  prophesying  calamity.  We.  the  people,  had 
better  confer  by  ourselves 

One  of  the  things  that  made  this  country  ?ypat  'was  the  fact 
that  it  represented  the  greatest  free-trade  area  in  the  world.  Its 
cui/^ns  have  been  able'to  ship  their  products  ^^/^^^^^/^f^.Jf^^; 
sand  miles,  up  and  down  and  crosswise,  without  trade  r^strtcUons 
or  tariff  barriers.  If  Europe  had  been  like  this,  the  history  of 
the  world  would  make  pleasanter  reading  Of  course.  »n  view  of 
the  discrepancy  In  standards  of  living,  this  sort  of  ^/^„^'^«f^.  ^*"- 
not  be  vJoT\d-v.ide  Yet  the  importance  of  trade  to  us  is  incal- 
culable Before  the  depression  our  foreign  trade  totaled  In  the 
ne Igh^rh^^d  Of  t9  000.(^.000  a  year:  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sloii  It  had  shrunk  to  $3.000  000.000  a  year.  We  thtus  lost  a 
$6  000,000.000  business,  and  rath?r  more  than  half  cf  '^  represented 
a  decline  In  our  exports  Obviously,  if  we  could  get  that  marke- 
back  twlay  It  would  mean  a  lot  to  the  man  who  Is  looking  for  a 
iob  or  the  farmer  v.ho  is  looking  for  a  buyer.  But.  while  our 
foreign  trade  has  recovered  to  about  $5,000,000,000.  further  recov- 
er is  closed  because  all  the  great  trading  nations  of  the  ^^orld^ 
r^ludlng   cur   own.    have    set   up    tariff    walls    to    keep    out    each 

°'now  l^f^cul'y.  It  Will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  become  a 
frStrade   country  bv  Itself.     For   the  United   States   to   erase   Is 

tariff.s  all  at  once  would  be  ruinous  to  oj|^I^P|f  .^'?f  ^^.^^  "^  ""{^ 
Industries  The  present  Secretary  of  State.  CordcU  Hull,  who  s 
wis^d  temperate,  realizes  this  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  as  a  step  toward  Increasing  o""- J°'"^'K"  .^"•^'"f^^'* 
gradually.  Under  this  policy  the  United  States  takes  up  the  prob- 
lem of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately,  lists  the  products  that 
It  would  like  to  export,  studies  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other 
country  and  then  a  deal  is  arranged,  each  country  making  such 
concess-cns  as  it  can  with  the  lea>t  possible  harm  and  the  most 
possible  benefit  to  its  own  people.  This  agreement  Is  then  extended 
to  apply  to  other  countries  too.  What  could  be  simpler  or  niore  In 
accord  with  common  sense^  What  could  be  better  qualified  to 
benefit  us  the  people,  as  a  whole?  Of  course,  we  have  to  make 
sacrifices  But  the  point  Is  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreements 
are  negotiated,  the  sacrifices  are  always,  and  should  always  be.  les:. 
than  the  benefits  eained.    Tliat  Is,  we.  the  people,  profit^ 

We  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  figures  cited  by  the  Republicans 
to  «how  how  damaging  these  Hull  agreements  have  been,  or  In  the 
figures  cited  by  the  Democrats  to  show  how  profitable  they  have 
been  It  may  be  years  before  conclusive  results  can  be  shown.  But 
It  '"  inconceivable  to  us  that  prosperity  can  be  reestabli.'hed  with- 
out any  foreign  trade.  And  it  seems  clear  that  If  we  are  to  have 
foreign  trade  It  must  be  done  on  a  reciprocal  basis  We,  the  most 
successftil  people  in  the  world  at  bi^slness  and  Industry,  know  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  every  trade,  and  that  one  cannot  always 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  ,  It  Is  of  vital  Imporiauce  to  U3 
that  the  other  party  profit  too. 


ARTICLE   BY   WENDELL   L.    WILLKIE 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.  Hon.  Wendell 
L.  Willkie.  at  one  fell  swoop  brushed  aside  and  annihilated 
the  fictitious  and  misleading  arguments  and  stubborn  oppo- 
sition of  high.  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  standpatters,  and  ap- 
proves Cordell  Hull's  trade-treaty  program.  In  this  connec- 
titin.  I  incorporate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  which  appeared  in 
the  April  edition  of  Fortune  magazine: 

I  Prom  Fortune  for  AprU  1940] 
Wk.   tot   Pdoplx— A   PocNixvnoN    roR    a    PoLmcAL   Platform   fob 

Recover T 
(By  Wendell  L.  WUlkle) 

FOREIGN     POLICT — TUADK 

But  underlying  the  Immediate  issues  arising  out  of  the  war  there 
Is  a  deeper  need.  We.  the  people,  want  to  know  where  we  sre 
beina  led  We  want  some  reasonable  and  effective  standard  by 
Which  we  can  measure   our  foreign  policy,   year   after  year.     "-' 


America  Must  Marshal  All  Its  Forces  for  the 

Testing  Time 


And 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  another 
Fourth  of  July  observance.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
few  sentences  from  a  most  chaUencing  and  thought-provoking 
article  which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section  of  Sunday.  June  30.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
writing  of  James  B.  Reston.  who  wireles.'^ed  the  story  from 
London.  He  graphically  tells  of  the  break-down  of  the  de- 
mocracies in  Europe,  and  gives  reasons  which  are  becoming 
apparent  to  those  who  read  and  look  behind  the  mere  recital 
of  war  dispatches.  All  of  the  material  is  worth  reprinting, 
but  I  shall  use  only  the  final  thoughts,  as  follows: 

If  the  history  of  this  appalling  tragedy  teaches  us  anything,  it 
teaches  us  that  we  In  the  United  States,  who  ourselves  have  been 
following  the  paths  of  least  resistance  in  uiternal  and  International 
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affairs  for  vears.  mrist  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  defending 
the  Nation.'  without  llluBion  and  repardless  of  P^^^'^^^^"'^'=l.^ 
we  must  all  learn  the  lessons  of  these  last  7  years.  Our  generals 
now  see  that  the  old  theory  of  a  defensive  poeitlon  In  warf^ire  is  aa 
obsolete  as  the  bow  and  arrow  Our  admirals  must  recognize,  as 
most  of  them  now  do.  that  without  equality  in  the  air  sea  power  is 
cnoDled  Our  air  officers  must  admit,  as  the  Germans  have  proved, 
that  the  air  arm  U  now  most  effective  under  command  of  those  who 
are  directing  the  land  forces.  Our  manufacturers,  labor,  and  pollt  - 
ca!  leaders  must  now  Fee  the  necessity  for  patching  up  their 
squabbles  and  getting  down  to  work.  And  the  people  of  th^  U"ited 
States— every  man  and  woman— must  remember  that  war  Is  no 
more  than  a  simple  tef=t  of  strength,  that  a  nation  is  no  stronger 
than  the  coUecUve  wlU  power  of  Its  people. 


America's  Destiny 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3.  1940 


ADDP.ESS   OF   PHILIP  D.  REED 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  convened  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  several  thousand  young  businessmen 
represenUng  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  assembled  here  in  annual  convention  to  take  thought 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day  and  to  seek  information. 
Many  notable  addresses  were  delivered  to  this  group,  includ- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  It  Is  a  vital  message  and  deserving  of 
careful  study  and  for  that  reason  I  am  asking  the  consent 
of  the  House  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  told  that  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Comrnerce 
emprises  approximately  100.000  young  business  and  P^^^^'^l^^^ 
^n  between  the  at^es  of  21  and  35.  and  that  you  come  from  every 
State  m  the  Union  as  well  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  May  I  say  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Junior  Chamber  as  an  active,  vital  agency 
for  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  development  of  leadership  Is  a 
most  heartening  and  reassxuing  thing  In  theee  dark  days_  .^^  ., 

I  venture  to  sav  that  every  one  of  you  In  this  roorn  feels  deeply 
and  personally  the  responsibility,  shared  today  with  older  "aen 
hut  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  years  will  be  transferred 
ilrioTt  whony  to  your  generatlon-the  ««PO««'^\"7  °^fy'Ji"|: 
directing,  and  administering  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  What  that  task  will  comprise,  what  new  conditions  wUl 
iSn  Slst  no  one  can  accurately  *o«t«^i  B"\,!S,!,X^J^^.  ?° 
Clairvoyance  to  see  that  the  next  5  years  wlU  In  all  ^'^^^  i^«^«*^^ 
the  mdst  vltaUy  Important  ones  In  the  »»^tory  °'  our  Nation,  ^e 
things  to  be  done  d\irlng  that  period,  the  legislation  to  be  ««lopt^d 
the  leadership  to  be  developed,  the  reaction  and  response  of  the 
S^erSn^ecple  to  the  eventTwhlch  Ue  ahead  In  the  struggle  be- 
f^een^rctKh.p  and  democracy  wiU  in  my  ^^^^^^^^^  '"^hn-L^Jy 
fashion  the  pattern  of  life  to  which  we  younger  men.  our  children 
and  our  children  s  children  wlU  of  necessity  conform. 

The  interesu.  therefore,  of  the  generation  you  represent  are 
greater  In  terms  of  the  years  ahead  than  those  o^^^^^^V  °^^f,^  P^f, 
of  our  adult  population.  It  foUo*-s  that  your  generation  "^uf  "ot 
only  make  Its  Influence  felt  during  these  formative  years,  but  that 
It  must  base  Its  Judgments  and  its  action  upon  a  real  understanding 
of^e  l^ues.  the  trends,  and  the  problems  with  which  we  as  a 

nation  are  confronted.  

Today  we  are  In  the  first  throes  of  organizing  an  enormous  pro- 
gram of  national  defense.  No  one.  I  think,  will  doubt  this  coun- 
trv  s  need  of  greatly  enlarged  military,  naval,  and  air  defenses. 
To  accompl^h^hls  herculean  ta.k  quickly,  efficiently,  and  well, 
there  must  be  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  and  team  work  be- 
tween Government.  Industrial  management  and  ^^^or^  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  there  should  be  a  lack  of  It  from  any  quarter 
lor  the  ultimate  purpose  and  objective  of  this  program  Is  he 
preservation  of  our  homes,  our  "^tltutlons  and  our  way  of  life. 
Patience  and  understanding  will  be  needed.  Delays  and  disap- 
pointments will  occur.  Sacrifices  and  concessions  will  be  required. 
But  aT  Americans  all-and  always-with  the  vitality  and  re-source- 
fulness  and  organizational  abUity  that  have  enabled  "«  to  create 
the  greatest  and  most  efficient  production  machine  In  hlbtory.  we 
will  do  thl'  Job  and  we  will  do  It  well. 

^e  minth  from  now  our  two  great  political  Parties  will  have 
selected  their  candidates  for  high  office  and  the  campaigns  will  t>e 
«t«nE  under  way  The  responsibility  that  falls  upon  the  dee- 
EUs  Iharged  with  the  duty  of  selecUng  the  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  In  this  period  o£  world  crisis  Is  exceeded 
ontrby  that  which  must  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men 
selected. 


The  great  Issues  today  are  not  those  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  party  poUtlcs.  They  are  co.'^mlc  questions,  aflectin?  on 
the  one  hand  our  relationships  and  ability  to  live  with  the  other 
poi.ples  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  review  and  rede- 
termination of  our  own  doctrines  of  self-government.  As  nornial 
human  beings  we  all  want  to  find  the  right  answer  to  these  vitally 
Important  questions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and 
lovulty  of  our  poUtlcal.  industrial,  and  labor  leaders,  but  they  and 
all  of  us  must  recognize  ».>efore  It  Is  too  late  that  the  problems 
before  us  are  lar  larger  than  the  individual  Interests  of  any  party, 
section,  or  group. 

Large  portions  of  the  world's  population  have  In  recent  years  sur- 
rer.dered  democratic  freedom  for  dictatorship.  The  state  has 
replaced  the  Individual  These  changes  abroad  have  ev.denced 
themselves  In  this  country  In  many  small  ways.  Each  step  is  coin- 
paratlvely  Insignificant  when  taken  by  Itself,  but  In  the  aggre-ale 
they  constitute  a  definite  and  unmistakable  trend  toward  centrall- 
■^atlon  and  enlargement  cf  government  powers  and  toward  govern- 
ment by  men  rather  than  by  laws. 

We   have   been   through   10   years  of   serious  economic   disorder. 
During  that  period  we  have  made  progress  in  certain  directions,  but 
none  at  all  in  others     For  example,  no  one  can  question  the  fact 
that  very  real  social  progress  has  been  made.     The  value  and  desira- 
bility   of    these   accomplishments   from    the    social    standpoint    are 
self-evident      Nor  would  any  of  us  wish  to  see  them  lost.  If  we  as  a 
Nation  can  support  and  Justify  their  continuation.     The  difficulty  Is 
that  social  legislation  almost  Invariably  costs  money,  large  sums  or 
money   and  can  be  supported  only  if  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  Is  healthy  and  pro:  perous.     We  all  agree.  I  am  sure,  that 
American  citizens  should  not  be  permitted  to  starve,  that     made 
worlc    Is   better   than   the   dole,   that   old-age   and   unemployment 
Insurance  and  guaranteed  bank  deposits  are  fine  and  worthy  things, 
that  maximum  hours  and  mlnimxim  wages  are  all  to  the  good  In 
sweatsliop   Industries,   that   reclamation   and   rehabilitation   of   tne 
soil  is  essential  for  the  future  of  America,  that  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing  are  much  to  be  desired.     But  I  repeat  that  these 
enactments  cost  money,  billions  in  the  aggregate,  and  they  can  be 
supported  through  the  years  only  If  our  economic  system  Is  sound 

and  successful.  

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  economic  record  of  the  past  decade 
Is  Just  as  disappointing  as  the  social  record  is  gratifying.  In  a 
recent  editorial  Fortune  magazine  points  out  that  our  national 
income  is  back  to  1919.  our  unemployment  problem  completely 
unsolved,  our  national  debt  up  nineteen  billions  <now  amounting 
to  $1  250  per  family),  and  that  comparing  the  period  1933-39  v.ntn 
1923  29  the  only  significant  increases  among  22  basic  economic 
measurements  were  In  population,  strikes  strikers  Federal  taxes. 
Federal  expenditures,  and  national  debt.  All  the  other  Items  show 
a  decline  varying  from  9  percent  to  84  percent,  and  include  manu- 
facturing employment.  Industrial  production,  wholesale  prices,  fac- 
tory pay   rolls,  national  income,  new  conatructlon,  and  corporate 

financing.  ,  

We  must    I  submit,  place  more  emphasis  on  economic  recovery. 

lest    falling'  to  achieve  It,  we  are  forced  to  abandon— as  we  surely 

would  be— the  social  advances  of  the  last  decade.     For  government 

cannot  create  wealth.     All  It  can  do  1b  redistribute  existing  wealth. 

A  ereat  deal  of  new  wealth  must  be  created  to  support  our  social 

proRram.    and    this   can  be   done   only   by    increasing   output— the 

production   of   useful    goods.     To   reach   this   goal   we   must    move 

forward  on  the  economic  front. 

OMver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said:  __.«j 

"The  longing  for  certainty  and  repose  Is  in  every  human  mina. 

But  certainty  is  generally  Ulusion  and  repose   Is  not  the   destiny 

cf  rTifin  ** 

I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  which  prompted  Holnies  to  make 

that  sUtement.  but  if  it  was  true  then,  how  deeply,  how  desperately. 

true   It    is    todav.     Certainty— that    Is   to   say.   assured   security— is 
generally    lUuslon.    and   repose— that   is   to   say,   escape   from    hard 

work-Is  not  the  destlnv  of  man.     That  quotation,  gentlemen,  is 
heavy  with  truth.    May  wc  all  heed  and  profit  by  it. 

The  question  cf  what  is  wrong  with  America's  economic  fyswm. 
what  has  caused  the  long-continued  apathy  In  our  industrial  and 
financial  mechanisms,  has  produced  a  long  hst  of  conflicting  expla- 
fiaSs  and  as  many  suggestions,  ^q^^^y, ^'^f*^""!; f °5  l^^^^^ 
rection  of  the  difficulty.  Stemming  from  totally  different  concepU 
of  the  cause  cf  our  lagging  activity,  the  proposed  ccrrectlve  measuret 
are  not  only  diverse  and  inconsistent,  but  certain  of  them  would 
alter  funUamentaUy  our  traditional  view  of  government  ani  its 
functions  and  the  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  action  which  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  serious  problem— a  problem  chat 
Is  real  because  it  goes  to  the  roote  of  our  system  of  constltuticnal 
drmocracy  a  problem  that  cannot  be  Ignored.  Let  us  examine  uur- 
selveV  as  adult  Americans.  Are  we  good  Judges,  competent  critics 
and  intelligent  readers  of  our  country's  history?  Are  wc  well 
eSough  grounded  in  political  economy  to  Judge  what  Is  good  for 
ou?  futufe.  and  what  is  bad?  Do  we  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  the  American  system  under  which  we  have  grown  up?  Lacking 
that  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  how  can  we  distinguish  between 
nroposals  whlf  h  are  conslsUnt  with  the  pattern  of  that  system  and 
fh^  which  would  impair  and  destroy  it?  Can  we  fashion  for  our- 
s^l^s  some  kind  of  simple  projector  by  which  the  trends  and 
?^ndenc.es  of  the  day  can  be  clearly  viewed  and  contrasted  with  the 
doctrines  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded?  These  questions, 
ecntlemen,  are  far  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
^  wc  are  told  that  the  average  American  has  received  no jn^ 
thak  a  Lventh-grade  schooling.     It  is  clear,   therefore,   that  the 
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ordinary  citizen  cannot  be  pxprcted  to  understand  and  pass  Int.Mll- 
pent  Judrmcnt  upon  the  complex  questions  which  are  ever  before 
us  In  business,  banking,  agriculture,  government,  and  many  other 
fieldJ*.  But  It  is  he.  nevertheless,  who  will  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  America  will  continue  to  live  by  the  principle?  so 
flmily  established  by  our  forefathers  Whflt  can  we  do  to  keep 
thrs'  simple  and  fundamental  doctrines  ever-before  us? 

Nf)  one  knows  better  than  I  the  difficulty  of  keeping  even  reason- 
sblv  well-informed  on  the  major  problems  of  th^  dav  and  the  hours 
o*  reading  and  study  It  takes  to  jtatMfy  not  a  New  En:;land  btit  merely 

•  mulweslern  crnscJence  that  one's  views  and  pronouncements  on 
ciirn-tif  fiue«tlons  sre  not  simply  parr.Ued  from  his  favorite  colum- 
nist but  »r»-  botU)ni»'d  by  thou«htful  analysis  and  hfmest  conviction. 
And  brrau*e  our  Oovernment  is  and  must  be  active  in  »>  m.»ny 
U'lcls  and  b'^auar  the  legislallv*  and  adminUtrative  qurntlons  b<- 
fori"  It  are  att  divrrw  and  numrrous.  It  u  m«».t  diffirult  to  pre«i*rve 
ptrspectlve,  to  m-r  th-  forest  despite  the  trer*.  and  to  maintain  an 
Objaetivf  and  consistent  vuwixnnt  The  task  of  thinking  simply. 
ttBemoti'inaily  fnd  direrily  has  prrhafi*  nevrr  be«?n  more  dillUrult 
•Bd  •Ufly  nev»*r  raore  urgently  needid  than  in  thu  foriy-ftrst  year 
of  the   fw«'ritl«>th  eertury 

rormula  for  thinking,  like  rules  for  making  friends  and  influ- 
eniin>c  pt-cple.  must  be  open  to  the  charge  of  oversimplincation 
i>t(i  rnuni  prove  to  some  extent  Ineffectual  Nevertheless,  in  tins 
dt'.turbtd  and  complex  day  In  which  we  live,  when  In  forelern  lands 
outlaws  and  Iconoclasts  seem  successfully  to  be  defying  the  valid- 
ity of  the  virtues  we  have  always  eoibracrd.  when  character  and 
lntej;n;y  appear  almost  to  inhibit  rather  than  to  help  one's  cause. 
It  mny  not  be  unproQtable  fcr  each  of  us  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
restate  to  ourselves  as  simply  and  briefly  a-s  we  can  the  fundamental 
principles  which  made,  and  if  we  hold  firmly  to  them,  which  will 
preserve,  our  American  way  of  life 

Were  we  each  to  do  this,  the  enumerations  would  doubtless  d  ffer. 
both  in  nvmber  of  Items  and  In  the  order  of  Importance  of  the 
common  ones.  The  central  core,  however,  would  surely  be  the 
sam"  If  from  that  cere  we  could  formulate  a  simple  one-page 
statement,  a  primer  If  you  like,  of  the  doctrines  of  American  self- 
government,  and  if  we  could  spread  that  statement  far  and  wide 
across  the  land  for  every  American  to  read  and  live  by,  the  present 
trends  toward  government  by  men  rather  than  by  laws,  toward 
enlarL'ement  and  centralization  of  government  functions  and  toward 
government  by  small  but  articulate  pres'.ure  groups,  would  be 
.arrested  In  their  tracks. 

And  were  I  asked  to  set  down  In  brief  and  simple  fashion  the 
Items  I  would  Include  in  a  primer  of  American  self-government, 
they  would  Ije  these  seven: 

Our  American  Constlttition  Is  of  Inestimable  value  In  clear 
lan<^unge  it  safeguards  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 
It  limits  the  powers  of  government  to  those  expre  sly  and  by  clear 
Implication  granted  to  it.  Because  amendment  Is  difRcult  and 
time  consuming,  tt  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  hurried.  Ill-con- 
sidered, or  emotional  change  The  first  item  of  my  primer  of 
American  self-government  is.  therefore: 

1  Understand,  honor,  and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

American  government,  whether  national.  State,  or  local,  com- 
prises three  branches,  which  in  order  to  prevent  concentration  of 
pcwer  must  always  be  kept  separate  and  d.stinct.  They  are  the 
legislative  branch,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  enact  all  laws  subject  only 
to  the  principles  and  limitations  laid  down  by  the  Constitution;  the 
executive  branch,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  administer,  but  never  to 
make,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  operate  all  government  services; 
and   th°   Judicial   branch,   whose   duty    It    is   to   interpret   the   laws 

•  made  by  the  legislature,  to  decide  whether  they  conform  to  the 
Constrtuticn.  and  whether  acts  or  cmls.;ions  of  the  people  or  the 
other  departments  of  government  are  In  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  second  item  of  my  primer  is.  therefore: 

2  Keep  forever  separate  and  distinct  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  functions  of  government. 

Government  is  created  by  and  belongs  to  the  people  It  has  no 
fights  or  powers  except  as  the  people  grant  them  The  cost  of 
government  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people  through  taxation,  and 
the  tendency  is  fcr  government  to  grow  and  become  Increasingly 
costly.  Because  govtrnment  Is  not  like  private  business.  In  which 
competition  and  the  profit  motive  provide  a  tremendous  Incentive 
to  careful  planning  and  efBclent  operation,  government  is  inher- 
ently le;^  efBclent  than  private  business  Therefore  it  should  be 
periTilttcd  to  do  only  those  things  which  government  alone  can 
properly  do  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  third  item  of  my  primer  l>ecomes: 

3  Remember  that  government  belongs  to  the  people.  Is  inher- 
ently InefBclent.  and  that  Its  activities  should  t>e  limited  to  those 
which  government  alone  can  perform. 

Of  the  many  rights  and  guarantees  which  Americans  enjoy  under 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions.  i>erhap8  the  most  important 
are  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship  according  to  ones  own 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  decision  and  action  in  such  matters  £is 
where  to  live,  what  kind  of  work  to  engage  in.  whom  to  work  for, 
and  at  what  pay.  This  freedom  of  action,  coupled  with  the  right  of 
the  American  citizen  to  have  and  to  hold  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
to  save  or  dispose  of  them  as  he  wishes,  is  called  the  enterprise 
system,  and  It  provides  opportunity  and  incentive  to  Improve  ones 
position  m  life.     Our  fourth  Item,  accordingly.  Is: 

4  Be  vigilant  for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
freedom  of  acuon. 


The  enterprise  system  under  which  thousands  of  private  busi- 
nesses and  millions  of  men  and  womon  arc  constantly  searching  for 
new.  better,  and  more  useful  products  and  serv.ct  s.  and  for  ways  to 
Improve  and  lower  the  cost  of  existing  ones,  has  produced  a  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country  high.-r  than  any  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  The  enterprise  system  cannot  function  successfully 
without  incentive  to  improve,  expand,  and  to  create  new  enter- 
prises Accordingly.  If  the  profits  of  business  are  taxed  inordinately, 
or  If  restraints  and  limitations  arc  lmp<;8ed  which  deprive  the  man- 
agers of  reasonable  freedom  of  action,  or  if  Oovernment  compet4s  or 
threatens  to  compete  with  private  business,  the  enterprise  system 
will  languish.  Tlnse  things  should  therefore  be  avoided;  and  If  they 
arc,  the  inherent  incentives  of  the  syttem  will  cause  business  to 
expaiid,  to  create  new  enterprls-s.  and  profitably  to  produce  ever 
tjrfltrr,  ever  ch'aper  goods  for  more  people  to  buy  Along  thli  rond 
lies  progres»  and  the  rnly  permanrtjt  solution  of  our  unemployment 
probli  Ml     The  fifth  iti-m  u  tlvrefore 

ft  Cherish  the  *)»iem  of  free  enterprtiie  whlrh  mode  Amerlc* 
great 

Tlulft  and  economy  are  still  the  great  virtues  they  were  in  our 
grandmothers'  tme  Debt  burdens  the  future  and  too  much  of  it 
impairs  one's  credit  D'jrrowing.  therefore,  fhould  be  resfjrted  to 
only  in  pi*r»od».  of  real  emergency  These  principles  apply  eqiiilly 
to  Government  and  to  private  citizens  The  difUculty  is  that  Gov- 
ernment can  borrow  more  readily  than  the  citizen,  and  having 
borrowed  fcr  the  tx-neflt  of  one  group,  it  is  very  difflcult  not  to  do 
so  for  other  organized  groups.  Our  national  debt  has  ris-^n  enor- 
mously in  the  past  10  years  despite  substantial  Increases  In  taxa- 
tion All  this  money  must  some  day  be  repaid  out  of  fu'ure  taxea 
Our  Immediate  problem  Is  to  stop  piling  up  more  debt.  This  is  not 
easy:  indeed,  for  the  moment  it  is  impossible.  The  safeguard  we 
must  seek  Is  widespread  understanding  of  the  problem,  plus  nallstlc 
and  cnuragecus  leadership  Briefly  stated,  our  sixth  item  becomes — 
6.  Respect  thrift  and  economy  and  beware  of  debt. 
Integrity  of  contract  and  respect  fur  the  rights  of  others  are 
foundation  stones  of  civilization.  They  have  been  all  but  destroyed 
in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  and  until  they  are  restored  bar- 
barism will  stalk  the  earth  Let  us  keep  the  candle  of  integrity 
burning  brightly  in  America.  If  we  do  so.  we  shall  one  day  use  it 
to  rekindle  th?  flame  of  mutual  trust,  fair  dealing,  and  respect  for 
others  in  a  suffering  and  chastened  world.  The  seventh  and  last 
item  of  our  primer  is  therefore: 

7  Above  all.  let  us  be  scrupulous  in  keeping  our  word  and  In 
respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

This.  then,  is  one  primer  of  American  self-government  If  each 
of  you  would  write  your  own.  I  am  sure  I  would  be  satisfied  to 
accept  them.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principles  are  so  simple, 
so  clear,  that  having  thought  them  through  we  may  say  of  them  in 
the  language  of  our  forefathers,  "These  truths  we  hold  to  be  self- 
evident  " 

But  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  particularly  thinking  through 
on  them,  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  Is  it  not  our  task  as  Amer- 
icans to  encourage  and  stimulate  such  thinking  in  every  way  at  our 
command?  For  if  our  educators,  our  business  and  professional 
men.  our  churchmen,  and  our  farmers,  cur  trade  and  civic  organi- 
zations would  write  their  primers  of  American  self-government  and 
tell  the  story  on  a  national  scale  through  the  press  the  radio,  the 
pulpit,  the  clas.sroom.  and  the  public  forum,  how  could  we  fail  to 
reinculcate  in  the  minds  of  our  130.000.000  home-loving  citizens  the 
rules  for  living  the  American  way? 

And  now  in  closing  let  me  say  that  I  have  deliberately  avoided 
anything  but  passing  reference  to  the  wars  abroad.  Tragic  and 
disastrous  as  they  are  for  those  involved  and  for  ourselve.s.  and 
essential  as  it  is  for  us  to  view  them  realistically  and  to  prepare 
for  bitter  times  ahead,  let  us  emphatically  remember  that  these  wars 
may  obscure  but  they  cannot  and  will  not  cure  our  domestic  ills. 
Indeed.  If  on  a  fjeacetlme  basis  we  view  dangerous  tendencies  to- 
ward the  extension  and  concentration  of  government,  toward  the 
creation  of  too  powerful  bureaucracies  and  toward  unparalleled 
enlargement  of  our  national  debt,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  or  actual  eiig.igement  in  war  must  speed  and  agtn"avate 
these  tendencies?  Let  us.  therefore,  keep  our  vision  unclouded  by 
emotionalism,  and  let  us  recognize  that  conditiors  beyond  our 
borders  make  ever  more  compelling  the  need  for  understanding,  for 
teaching,  and  for  living  our  primer  of  American  sell-government. 


Resignation  of  Secretary  Woodring 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  IOWA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  at  this 
time  to  express  on  the  floor  of  the  House  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  of  the  outstanding  service  rendered  by  Hon.  Harry 
H.  Woodring  as  Secretary  of  War,  especially  in  the  field  of 
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personnel  legislation.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  mostly  to 
that  field  because  that  is  the  field  in  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  work  with  him  most  during  my  term  in  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Mr.  Woodring  demonstrated  time  after  time  a  keen  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  morale 
In  the  Army.  He  made  it  his  business  to  make  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  the  many  and  complicated  and  complex 
problems  aflectlng  the  Army  personnel. 

The  splendid  cooperation  he  gave  the  Corrmittce  on  Mili- 
tary Aflairs  throughout  our  study  and  consideration  of  the 
Army  promotion  bill  In  this  Congrcsi  helped  very  materiaUy 
to  •ccomplish  ft  fundamcnul  improvement  In  personnel 
lefisUtion  of  permanent  character  and  far-reaching  im- 
portance. Truly  It  can  be  said  the  Army  and  the  Nation 
have  benefited  much  by  his  valuable  service.  In  his  resigna- 
tion the  Army  and  Nation  have  lost  ooe  ol  the  most  able  and 
progressive  Secretaries  of  War. 

I  prepared  the  foregoing  statement  Immediately  foUowlng 
Mr.  Woodring's  resignation  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
been  waiting  with  great  expectancy  the  revelation  of  the  true 
reason  for  his  resignation.  The  following  associated  press 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  for  Friday,  June  21: 

rcmcwD  ovrr  fo«  twttnc  to  savi  owrEHSxa,  woodring  is  quotid 
TOPEKA.   Kanb  .   June   20 —The   Capital  said   tonight  that    Harry 
H  Woodring  told  friends  in  Top-ka  three  weeks  ago  a  "small  clique 
of  international  flnauclers'  was  seeking  to  force  him  out  as  Secre- 
tary  of  War  because  he  opposed  "stripping  our  defenses  to  aid  the    , 

Allies  " 

Tbe  Cabinet  officer.  «ho  resigned  suddenly  today  to  make  way  for 
President  Rcosevelfs  appointment  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  a  Repub- 
nc^    made   his   assertion  June   1   after  his  arrival   Vo  receive   an    , 
honorary  degree  from  Washburn  College,  the  paper  sald^        v,,    k  ^    ' 

It  added  that  Woodring  asked  that  the  sUtement  not  be  published    ' 
until  after  his  resignation.  »      ^  *  _ 

"Im  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense  but  I  will  never  stand  for 
sending  American  boys  into  Europe's  shambles,"  the  former  KansM 
Governor  was  quoted.  "There  is  a  comparatively  sraaU  clique  of 
totemational  fiAanciers  who  want  the  United  States  to  declare  wax 
and  get  Into  the  European  mess  with  everytblng  we  have,  including    , 

°^rm^TOt'^^mg  tc  stand  for  It  and  I'm  not  going  to  resign  until    I 

^°'-?hey°dSi?like  me  because  Im  against  stripping  our  own  de-    ! 
lenses  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  stop  Hitler  3.000  miles  away.     Event- 
wily  they  will  force  me  to  resign,  and  111  be  darned  glad  to  come 
back  to  Kansas  where  the  people  have  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
are  not  easily  swayed  by  demagogues  and  subtle  propaganda. 

(The  White  House  yesterday  declined  to  make  public  Woodring  s 
letter   of    resignation,    declaring   it    was   "too   personal") 

Another  Associated  Press  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  last  night,  as  follows: 

WOODRING   EXrEXnn)  TO   RKVEAL  SrO«T  OF  HIS  RESIGNATION 

Kansas  Cm-  July  2  —The  Star  in  a  special  dispatch  from  Topeka 
said  today  Harry  Woodring  was  considering  open  discussion  next 
week  of  eventi.  which  led  to  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War 

The  former  Governor,  who  returned  to  Topeka  last  nighty  will 
be  jmest  olhoncr  at  a  banquet  there  July  9.  The  Star  quoted  him 
il  S^ng^e?e  was  n  deflnTt*  likelihood  he  wouW  discuss  his  posi- 
tion on  affairs  and  his  Cabinet  resignation  at  that  time. 

U  the  reason  for  Secretary  Woodring's  resignaUon  is  based 
upon  his  opposiUon  to  "stripping  our  defenses  to  aid  the 
Allies"  I  will  very  gladly  commend  him  for  his  service  in  that 
respect  in  addition  to  my  foregoing  commendation  for  his 
ke^n  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
personnel  legislation  and  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  the 
morale  of  our  Army.  »<»  , 

I  only  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Milltarj'  Affairs 
will  continue  their  investigaUon  of  this  most  important  mat- 
ter until  they  have  clarified  the  entire  situation  leading  to 
Mr  Woodring's  resignation.  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utrnost 
importance  to  our  entire  Nation  to  discover  and  to  pub  ish 
the  causes  for  Mr.  Woodring's  resignaUon  to  enable  us  all  to 
see  clearly  the  path  we  are  traveling  in  national  defense  and 
our  international  relations  bearing  thereon.  These  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  times  and  the  developments  regarding 
the  shift  in  the  Cabinet  in  this  field  call  for  far  more  than 
ordinary  study  and  consideration  by  all  of  ua. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
will  supply  us  with  the  facts  and  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  let  us 
hope  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Woodring  wUl  see  the 
importance  of  publishing  the  full  facts  of  the  case  to  the  end 
that  the  American  public  will  be  fully  and  correctly  informed 
on  aflairs  of  such  moment. 


Status  and  Plans  for  Completion  of  the  Inventories 
of  the  Historical  Records  Survey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OV  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  JtUy  3,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SARGENT  B.  CHILD 


Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  address  made  by  Sargent  B.  Child, 
Director,  the  Historical  Records  Survey,  Division  of  Profes- 
sional and  Service  Project^;,  Work  Projects  Administration: 

Nationally,  the  Historical  Records  Survey  projects  no  longer  oper- 
ate as  one  of  the  Federal  arts  projects  but  as  a  unit  within  the 
research  and  records  section  of  W.  P.  A.,  beaded  by  Mr.  Harvey  E 
Becknell.  which.  In  turn.  Is  a  part  of  the  Professional  and  Service 
Division,  which  is  under  the  administration  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kerr. 
Since  the  major  part  of  our  work  Is  In  the  field  of  public  records, 
this  change  has  resulted  in  a  much  closer  integration  of  our  work 
with  the  general  research  activities  being  carried  on  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  The  research  and  records  section  tech- 
nically directs  many  research  projects  in  the  fields  of  public  admin- 
istration and  political  science.  The  procedures  developed  In  rela- 
tion to  these  projects  have  been  of  great  practical  use  in  planning 
Historical  Records  Survey  projects.  Conversely,  the  resources  of  the 
archives  of  State  and  local  govenunents  have  been  made  usable 
by  the  Survey  for  the  other  research  activities.  Further,  the  actual 
use  of  our  Inventories  by  the  other  projects  has  brought  forth  valu- 
able su'igestions  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  Information 
contained  In  them. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Survey  program  in  45  States  has  continued 
to  be  on  county  archives,  and  in  New  England  we  have  continued  to 
emphasize  the  town  archives.    In  many  projects  It  has  been  difflcult 
to  enlarge  or  to  make  permanent  our  editorial  personnel  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  18-month  ruling  in  the  present  law,  which  requires 
that  each  certified  person  be  severed  from  W.  P.  A.  pay  roll  after 
he  or   she   has  worked   18   months.     Many   editors  later   return   to 
their  old  desks,  but  many  do  not,  and,  therefore.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  train  new  editors.    We  are  establishing  subedl- 
torial  ofHces  in  some  States  to  compile  preliminary  editorial  drafts 
of   Inventories.     W^hlle  we  have  widened   tbe  editorial   bottle   neck 
In  many  States,  we  have  not  completely  solved  the  problem.     How- 
ever we  have  gone  a  long  way  In  what  we  consider  to  be  the  right 
direction.    In  pplte  of  this,  the  field  work  has  crept  ahead  of  the 
editorial  work  in  many  States,  not  only  In  the  listing  of  town  and 
county    archives    but    also    in   the   listing   of   State    and    municipal 
archives      Publications   of   State   archives  have  appeared   In   three 
States  during  the  past  year,  and  we  expect  that  by  September  1  of 
th's  year  that  7  more  State  projects  wlU  be  represented  by  publica- 
tions in  this  field.    Three  States  have  issued  inventories  and  mu- 
nicipal  archives,   and   it   seems  quite  clear  that  at  least   a  dozen 
additional  State  projects  wUl  have  Issued  inventories  of  municipal 
archives  by  September  1.  1940.    To  those  who  have  advised  us  to 
complete  the  inventories  of  county  and  town  archives  before  the 
inventories  of  municipal   and  State  archives  are  undertaken,   we 
must  answer  quite  frankly  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  lessen  the  em- 
phasis of  county  and  town  archives.     We  must  defer,  however,  to 
the  wishes  of  the  51  sponsors  and  the  tbotisand-and-one  cosponsors, 
who  donate  large  sums  to  cover  publication  costs  as  well  as  other 
nonlabor  costs,  when  they  ask  us  tc  Issue  inventories  of  State  and 
municipal  records. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  you  are  Interested  In  learning  some- 
thing about  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  Inventories  and 
guides  which  have  already  been  issued.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take 
yotu-  time  by  giving  you  a  long  list  of  those  who  have  endorsed  the 
publications  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey,  nor  to  give  you  a 
large  number  of  cold  statistics  to  Indicate  exacUy  how  many  ofDces 
have  been  Inventoried,  in  how  many  counties  by  how  many  workers, 
who  have  consuzoed  so  many  man-hours.    I  do  think,  however,  that 
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A  few  Ftstwnwits  cf  fairly  recent  date  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
Let  us  start  with  the  Survey  of  Peder.U  Archives  The  work  pub- 
llahcd  by  this  section  has  been  weJcomed  by  librarians  reaerai 
offlciaU  and  others.  Ul  James  A  McMUlen.  hbrarian  cf  the  Loul- 
Blana  State  Unlvertlty.  recently  i»,Tote:  'I  am  very  much  P}'^^ 
with  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Survey  of  Federal 
Archives,  as  U  demonstrated  by  the  volumes  delivered  to  U3  we 
were  especially  interested  In  securing  copies  of  translations  or  me  , 
records  of  the  SpanUh  Governors  cf  West  Florida,  because  of  the 
(treat  local  demand  for  these  records.  Judging  from  the  copies  or 
the  first  10  volumes  which  were  delivered  to  us,  the  trans  atlng 
and  editing  have  been  entrusted  to  people  capable  of  doing  a 
scholarly  and  reliable  Job.  This  Is  t.ulte  reassuring  and  confirms 
cur  belief  that  Louisiana  State  University.  In  sponsoring  thi-s  proj- 
ect was  performing  a  useful  service  to  both  Louisiana  and  the  world 
of  scholarship."  After  receiving  the  California  Judiciary  section  of 
the  Inventory  of  Federal  Archives,  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  at  San  Francisco  stated:  -I  have  read  the  bock  from 
cover  to  cover  and  find  It  well  arranged  and  the  Information  it 
contains  will  be  very  helpful  Your  office  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  compiling  and  publishing  this  book." 

This  series  of  inventories  which  contain  the  records  of  the  various 
Petleral  agencies.  In  the  48  State*.  Is  well  on  toward  completion 
The  project  has  been  completed  and  closed  In  Missouri,  and  It  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  including  the  publication  of  the 
prc-duct.  in  10  additional  States,  In  another  years  time  practically 
all  the  regular  inventories  will  have  been  completed.  Two  hundred  I 
and  ninety  volumes  have  already  been  Issued  for  the  Survey  or 
Federal  Archives,  and  approximately  95  additional  volumes  have 
beon  approved  for  publication,  many  of  which  are  now  being 
mimeographed. 

The  registers  of  ships  which  have  been  maintained  In  the  cu  ,toms 
ports  since  1789  contain  valuable  sources  of  Information  for  the  | 
history  of  shipping  and  commerce.  In  addition,  the  Information  i 
concerning  owners'  names,  occupation,  and  residence  provides  data 
which  la  much  sought  after  for  purposes  of  genealogical  research^ 
They  also  conUln  Information  regarding  the  physical  details  or 
fhip  construction  which  la  valuable  to  model  builders  and  persons 
interested  In  ship  design.  ^     ^  .  »   .    ^  i„ 

The  large  demand  from  various  sources  for  the  data  contained  In 
the  registers  Is  the  basis  for  a  project  which  Is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  survey  of  Federal  Archives  section.  The  aim  of  this  project 
is  to  publish  a  volume  or  series  of  volumes  for  each  port,  giving 
the  information  contained  In  the  leglsters  in  a  uniform  form  from 
1789  to  date  The  volume  for  Plymouth.  Mass  .  has  already  been 
DUbli.shed;   those  for  other  New  England  ports  will  follow. 

Another  reason  for  operating  this  project  Is  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  older  ports  has  complete  series  of  ship  registers  This  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  volumes  were  crated  and  sent  to  \A»a.sh- 
Ineton  In  1880  In  order  to  establish  claims  arising  out  of  the  French 
■collations  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  latter  are  now  located 
in  The  National  Archives  The  value  of  this  work  may  be  Indi- 
cated by  quoting  from  a  recent  letter  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McElroy.  deputy 
archivist  for  New  England:  "Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson  who  had 
been  aiJced  by  the  New  England  Quarterly  to  review  tho  Essex  In- 
Btl'utes  recent  Ship  Registers  of  Newburyport,  recalled  th;U  this 
nrolect  was  carrying  on  similar  activities,  and  by  teltphone  re- 
Quested  copies  of  all  ship  registers  thus  far  produced  by  the  project, 
eo  that  he  might  compare  the  two  He  told  me  later  that  he  had 
found  that  the  work  of  The  National  Archives  W.  P.  A.  project 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  the  Es^ex  Institute,  In  accuracy 
and  clarity,  and  in  general  appeared  to  be  a  very  scholarly  piece  of 

work."  ,  ^     , 

Let  us  review  the  countv  and  town  archives  section.  Inventories 
of  the  archives  of  over  350  counties  have  been  Issued  and  another 
75  have  been  approved  for  publication.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Ueu- 
tenant  Colonel  Mathews,  State  adminlsuator  of  Work  Projects 
Administration  In  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  J.  P.  Breedlove.  librarian 
emer-tus  cl  Duke  University  library,  wrote:  "Tlie  Inventories  of 
county  archives  of  the  several  States  have  been  coming  to  the 
Duke  University  library  quite  frequently  this  year.  We  are  glad  to 
have  these  inventories,  for  they  are  a  very  valuable  aid  to  graduate 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  others  who  are  studying 
ccunty  history  and  government,  and  who  are  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject These  Inventories  will  be  used  quite  a  good  deal  In  all  the 
university  libraries  In  the  country  In  the  next  few  years  "  A  letter 
from  Mr  F  F.  Holbrock,  director  of  Historical  Society  of  West  Penn- 
sylvania states:  -I  have  had  some  experience  In  Inventorjlng  county 
archives  and  the  present  offering  (Inventory  of  the  Wayne  County 
archives)  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  most  com- 
petent and  thoroughgoing  job.  Aa  •  •  •  a  supporter  of  the 
Government's  enlightened  policies  in  this  direction.  I  welcome  this 
and  ether  previous  offerings  of  yours  as  contributions  to  our  cul- 
tural advancement."  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Charles  A  Sprague.  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Grlfflth.  State  Work 
Projects  administrator,  wrote:  "I  want  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  inventory  of  the  county  archives  of  Josephine  County.  I  can 
tiee  where  this  may  be  of  value  for  reference  purposes,  I  notice 
that  Doe  licenses'  follow  'Dance  permits'  and  'Dance  permits'  follow 
•Authority  to  solemnize  marriage. '  I  suppose  that  is  a  proper  se- 
quence At  any  rat«.  young  married  folks  today  seem  to  want  to 
dance  and  own  dcgs.  so  Josephine  County  Is  set  up  Just  right  " 
Another  letter,  from  MLss  Margaret  C.  Norton,  superintendent  of 
the  division  of  archives  of  the  Illinois  State  Library,  stales.   "Our 


experience  in  Illinois  ha*  been  that  the  archives  surrey  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  Interest  people  in  the  preservation  of  records  and 
Xhlt  It  has  particularly  been  popular  ^tth  the  State  officials,  whose 
records  have  been  inventoried.  It  would  have  been  almost  Im- 
possible for  us  to  have  moved  Into  our  new  State  archives  building 
and  to  have  Inventoried,  unfolded,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use 
the  reccrds  which  came  into  the  building  without  the  assistance  of 
survey  workers.     We  are  very  enthused  over  the  work  as  done  in 

Th°e''lnventorles  of  50  towns  and  cities  In  New  England  have 
appeared  and  another  25  have  been  approved  for  publication  Twa 
ker volumes  on  town  ofllces  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier  are 
being  mimeographed  at  the  present  time  in  New  England.  The 
Massachusetts  volume  will  contain  250  town  offices. 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
little  publication  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  field  of  State 
archives  and  municipal  archives  We  expect  to  have  a  rather  heavy 
production  in  both  cf  these  fields  due  to  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned  earlier.  With  reference  to  the  guides  and  Inventories  of 
manuscript  materials  and  the  check  lists  cf  American  imprints.  I 
am  glad  that  I  can  defer  to  Mrs  Eliot  and  Mr.  McMurtrle  to  give 
you  a  more  complete  report  than  time  permits  me  to  give  here.  I 
do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  wp  are  great.y  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  demand  which  is  increasing  both 
In  Insistence  and  In  volume  for  the  publications  -n  these  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Survey. 

More  progress  has  been  made  this  year  than  in  any  past  year 
with  the  publication  of  the  inventories  of  church  archives  This 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  labor  has  been  available  When  the 
archives  of  the  counties  have  been  inventoried  and  rechecked.  the 
majority  of  the  workers  In  most  States  undertake  the  lifting  of 
church  archives  In  order  to  speed  up  production  of  the  volumes 
of  this  series,  we  are  permitting  inventories  of  the  various  de- 
nominational archives  to  be  Issued  by  dioceses,  by  synod,  by  associ- 
ation, and  occasionally  by  city,  instead  of  waiting  imtil  all  of  the 
archives  of  a  particular  denomination  have  been  listed  in  a  State. 
While  only  30  volumes  have  appeared  thtis  far.  an  equal  number 
have  been  approved  and  are  being  mimeographed.  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  estimate  that  more  than  1.000  workers  have  been  engaged  in 
Inventorying  church  archives.  They  have  collected  data  on  more 
than  90.000  churches  during  the  pa.st  4  years 

In  the  field  of  American  portraits  we  have  added  no  publications 
to  the  2  volumes  which  were  noted  last  year  covering  2,700  portraits 
In  Massachusetts.    However,  where  the  listing  of  portraits  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  regular  program  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Survey,  workers  are  now  busy  In  all  of  the   New  England  States. 
Check  lists  of  portraits  for  New   York.   Pennsylvania,  and   South 
Carolina   are   also   being  compiled      The   New   Jersey   project   will 
t)egln  work  In  this  field  before  July  1.  1940. 
'        I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  compilation  of  the  Messages  and  the 
I    Papers  of   the   Presidents.    1898  1938.   has  been   completed    by   the 
I    Columbia  University  unit  of  the  New  York  City  survey.     This  im- 
i   portant  series  of  volumes  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.     An 
Index  to  the  Executive  orders  has  also  been  completed  by  the  same 
unit  of  the  New  York  City  project   and  will   be  published   before 
October  of  this  year.     You  have  been  interested  in  the  compilation 
of  an  annotated  bibliography  of  American  history  which  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  last  4   years.     This  tremendous  compilation 
'    of  29000  annotated  titles  is  within  2  percent  of  being  completed. 
In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  to  break  down  the  files  of  this 
material   into   several   hundred   subject    fields   and   send   each    to  a 
specialist  for  review.     While   this  review  is   being  made,  all   titles 
and  annotations  will  be  rechecked.     It  is  expected  that  the  bibliog- 
raphy win  lx»gln  to  go  to  press  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
A  bibliography   of   American   musical   activity   has  also  lieen   com- 
pleted by  the  Survey  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  will  be  issued 
by  July  15.  1940 

Now,  let  us  look  a  few  moments  to  the  future.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  oelleve.  now  that  the  transition  from  the  Federal 
project  to  a  series  of  State-wide  protects  has  been  made  safely,  that 
the  Historical  Records  Survey  is  stronger  today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  I  do  not  base  this  statement  merely  upon  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  those  of  the  regional  supervisors  nor  upon  the  reports 
sent  to  us  by  the  State  .supervL<iors  I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  to 
anyone  who  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  supjx>rt  which  has  come 
from  the  State  librarian-s,  the  State  archivists,  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  even  the  Governors  themselves,  cannot  help  but  acknowl- 
edpe  that  the  Survey  has  grown  In  Influence,  in  usefulness,  and  in 
its  public  service.  Less  time  is  devoted  today  by  the  State  supervisors 
and  their  field  assistants  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  public  offi- 
cials to  inventory  their  records.  In  fact,  the  State  supervLsors  in 
some  States  have  to  decide  the  priority  of  granting  the  requests 
made  by  numerous  public  officials  that  an  Inventory  be  made  of  the 
archives  under  their  Jurisdiction.  These  decisions  must  be  made 
under  the  present  circumstances  on  a  basis  of  which  town,  county, 
or  department  of  a  State  government  can  pay  for  the  publication 
of  the  Inventory,  Instead  cf  upcn  the  value  or  importance  of  one 
county  over  another  or  one  State  department  over  another.  E\'ery- 
thing  else  t>elng  equal,  the  supervisor  will  choose,  of  course,  the  more 
Important  from  a  historical  or  governmental  point  of  view. 

In  terms  or  manpower  the  Survey  has  also  gained  strength.  The 
policy  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  working  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  is  to  encourage  more  large  State-wide  projects  and 
fewer  local  projects  which  employ  relatively  few  people  We  have 
absorbed  a  number  of  local  projects,  and  it  is  estimated  that  ap- 
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proximately  10  000  persons  are  now  engaged  In  some  pha«^e  of  the 
work  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey  and  Its  allied  projects.  The 
present  emploj-ment.  therefore,  exceeds  any  peak  of  employment 
which  the  survey  has  had  In  the  past. 

It  la  inevitable  that  with  the  passage  of  another  year  a   larger 
number  of  persons  have  learned  about  the  purposes,  the  activities, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Survey.    Nor  are  these  persons  merely 
interested  Individuals;   many  of  them  represent  libraries  and  his- 
torical or  educational  Institutions,  and  they  usually  request  that 
they  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  copies  of  our  publica- 
tions.   If  the  person  is  a  college  librarian,  he  frequently  quotes  the 
opinions  of  several  members  of  the  faculty  and  gives  the  number  of 
students  which  the    Ubrary  serves;    If  It  is  a  librarian   of   a  great 
city  library,  his  letter  Is  likely  to  contain  statistics  which  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  needs  of  thousands  of  literate  citizens  cannot 
be  covered:   and  If  It  is  the  custodian  or  curator  of  a  historical 
society,  we  are  made  aware  of  the  unusual  holdings  In  American 
history   of   that    institution    and   of   the   fact   that   this   is   another 
depository  which  mu.st  be  placed  on  otu-  mailing  list.     The  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  additional  libraries  and  institutions,  which  are 
not  now  on  the  mailing  list,  with  copies  of  our  guides,  check  lists, 
and  Inventories,  is  one  that  is  most  baffling  to  u.'-     We  have  itot  yet 
found  a  way  to  solve  It      We  think  It  is  probable  that  we  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  few  additional  regional  depositories  for  the  in- 
ventories published   in   the   neighboring  States.     It   seems   utterly 
unfair  to  us    nevertheless,  tc  bsk  local  officials  cf  a  county,  which 
is  already  struggKng  with  Its  budget,  to  contribute  money  to  pub- 
lish an  inventory,  a  great  majority  of  copies  of  which  are  to   be    t 
distributed  in  other  counties  and  In  other  States      It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  expect  the  officials  In  financially  poor 
but  historically  rich  counties  to  become  enthusiastic  about  publish- 
ing 250  copies  of   an   inventory  of   their  records,   many   copies  of 
which  are  to  go  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Hall  of  Records 
in  Annapolis,  the  State  Library  In  Florida,  the  University  of  South 
Dakota    the  Princeton  University  Ubrary.  the  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin    or  the  University  of  Oregon,  to  mention   but  a  few  of 
the  Nation-wide  depositories.     We  are  equally  troubled  in  asking 
boards  of  trustees  of  historical  societies  for  ftinds  to  publish  their 
holdings  for  Nation-wide   distribution.     Since  we  confess  that  we 
ourselves  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  solution  to  this  Increasingly 
pressing  problem,  we  Invite  you  In  aU  sincerity  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  which  may  lead  to  a  solution. 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  us  to  learn  that  students  In  Increasing 
numbers  in  post-graduate  schools  are  using  the  Inventories  pre- 
pared and  edited  bv  those  who  have  been  for  the  time  being  at 
least  unemployed  "  Thi."^  is  a  relatively  new  note  In  American 
education  We  hope  that  the  Survey  may  continue  to  serve  these 
students  by  continuing  to  keep  the  libraries  of  the  universities 
which  they  are  attending  on  the  mailing  list.  We  are  impressed  by 
letters  from  librarians  of  denominational  libraries  asking  for  in- 
ventories of  the  archives  of  other  denominations.  We  like  to  see 
this  evidence  of  mutual  Interest  and  respect  between  the  various 
religious  bodies  in  this  country,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  meet  their  needs 

Recently  we  have  discovered  that  by  reprinting  the  historical 
sketch  and  the  governmental  organization  essay  of  the  county  and 
town  inventories,  county  and  town  boards  of  education  will  con- 
tribute enough  money  for  these  reprints  to  permit  an  adequate 
supply  to  be  published  for  the  schools  and  al.so  to  permit  the  pur- 
chase'of  a  sufficient  amount  of  paper  on  which  the  complete  inven- 
tories may  be  mimeographed.  In  a  growing  number  of  States  we 
are  discovering  that  the  local  governing  bodies  wish  to  print  .the 
inventories  This  occurs,  however,  only  In  the  more  prosperous 
sections  of  the  country  We  cannot  expect  now  or  In  the  future, 
however  that  Inventories  of  valuable  public  records  or  of  manu- 
script material  or  of  church  archives  can  be  printed  in  the  less 
prosperous  ccmmunltles. 

I  say  In  summary,  to  those  of  you  who  are  receiving  copies  of  the 
Survey  "publications,  I  hope  you  may  continue  to  receive  them  If 
you  do  remain  on  the  mailing  list  you  will  receive  the  publications 
In  increasing  numbers  To  these  of  you  who  may  desire  to  have 
copies  of  these  volumes  sent  to  the  Institutions  which  you  repre- 
sent I  say  that  I  hope  your  requests  may  be  granted  but  first  we 
must  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  publication 

problem.  ^  »..,♦,, 

In  looking  toward  the  future,  you  may  wonder  what  else  the 
Survey  may  undertake  besides  increasing  the  rate  of  publication 
of  the"  State  and  municipal  archives  Inventories  as  well  as  those  for 
the  Federal  agencies  In  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  towns. 
The  cautious  expansion  of  the  survey  of  American  portraits  has 
already  been  mentioned.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  the  policy 
we  must  follow  of  not  undertaking  new  tasks  which  will  modify 
our  present  speed-up  program.  In  States  which  have  both  man- 
power and  materials,  we  are  starting  work  on  ^^°^lS!,'"t  ,^  ^\Z 
relating  to  the  American  Negro.  These  inventories  will  follow  the 
nresent  patterns  established  in  the  manuscript,  and  church  records 
departments  Indexes  to  source  material  In  the  public  records  In- 
ventories relating  to  the  American  Negro  wUl  also  be  created 

We  are  also  studying  the  possibilities  of  compiling  special  Inven- 
tories which  win  be  guides  to  all  sources  of  vital  statistics  In  the 
public  records  and  church  records  In  the  Nation.  While  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking.  It  may  prove  to  be  relatively 
simple  There  is  a  growing  demand  In  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
not  to  mention  private  agencies  stich  as  insurance  companies,  to 


find  out  just  what  daU  exists  In  each  State  and  In  each  county 
relating  to  birth,  marriages,  and  deaths.  To  make  this  data  avaU- 
able  we  have  simply  to  lift  the  vital  statUtlCh  entries  from  the 
Inventories  already  published  and  add  to  them  similar  entries  from 
our  files  which  contain  many  times  the  amount  already  published. 
While  the  resulting  compilation  would  not  be  complete.  It  would 
be  most  useful  and  6  or  8  mouths  aftel"  a  vital  statistics  inventory 
for  a  State  had  been  Issued,  a  supplementary  volume  could  be 
Issued  based  upon  material  located  sulisequently  to  that  which 
now  has  been  compiled. 

Another  task  which  Is  being  studied  has  to  do  with  the  microfilm- 
ing of  newspapers,  particularly  those  files  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  beginning  of  the  pulp  era  of  American- journalism. 
I  do  not  think  It  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of  the  storage  prob- 
lem which  confronts  librarians  with  reference  to  newspaper  bold- 
Inps.  It  would  be  Ideal  to  microfilm  all  complete  files  of  news- 
papers of  historical  or  social  value.  But  since  this  Usk  Is  too  large 
and  too  expensive  to  be  undertaken  even  by  a  large  army  such  as 
the  Historical  Records  Survey,  it  might  not  be  unwise  to  discuss 
at  least  the  possibility  covering  certain  very  valuable  newspapers 
from  1865  to  1910.  Tliese  newspapers  not  only  Uke  up  very  valuable 
space  but  they  arc  disintegrating  at  a  rate  that  startles  researchers 
in  many  fields  of  scholarship.  Making  indexes  to  newspapers  which 
fan  apart  when  handled  is  scarcely  an  activity  which  we  can  Intel- 
ligenUy  endorse.  If  this  source  material  can  l>e  preserved  on  film 
and  then  indexed,  we  feel  we  would  be  doing  a  great  service.  The 
present  stumbling  block  Is  the  cost  of  the  film  and  equipment,  a 
problem  with  which  most  of  you  are  quite  familiar.  One  some- 
times is  astonished,  however,  upon  realizing  the  comparative  costs 
of  microfilming  versus  the  cost  of  storage  of  these  tons  of  news- 
papers over  a  period  of  years.  For  a  sponsor  or  a  group  of  8pon8:;rs, 
however,  the  labor  costs  for  undertaking  such  a  piece  of  work  are 
practicaUy  nil. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  address  over  station 
WEVD  on  June  28.  1940.  as  follows: 

Democracy,  among  other  things.  Is  a  government  In  which  minori- 
ties and  majorities  have  equal  rights— free  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion freedom  of  pre.s.-»— the  right  to  order  their  lives  In  their  own 
way'  The  touchstone  of  democracy  is  that  the  individual  himself 
has  dignity  and  knows  that  he  has  worth  and  cannot  be  ordered 
around  or  carried  In  the  vest  pocket  of  a  vile  dictator  like  Hitier 
or  a  despicable  group  headed  by  a  Mussolini  or  a  Stalin. 

It  i".  well  to  recall  to  mind  in  these  days  of  world  doubt  and 
despair  that  democracy  Is  not  a  new  or  untried  Invention  It  Is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  has  matured  through  the  centuries  In  Britain 
and  in  America,  at  least,  its  roots  have  grown  deep  Into  the  soil 

Democracy  is  worth  fighting  for.  We  In  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly have  a  democracy  worthy  of  defense,  despite  Its  faults  and 
defects  many  as  there  may  appear  to  be  Be  It  remembered  that 
these  blemishes  are  far  outweighed  by  wholesome  advantages  In 
the  lan-^uage  of  William  James,  our  democracy  has.  of  all  govern- 
ments, brought  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number" 

Let  me  point  out  that  democracy  cannot  always  be  defended  hy 
merely  preserving  peace.  Remember  people  have  perished  by  peace 
as  well  as  by  war.  Ancient  Rome  wanted  peace  and  hired  other 
people  to  fight  their  battles  Those  hired  mercenaries  In  turn  over- 
came Rome  To  mention  current  history.  Holland.  Belgium.  Den- 
mark Norway,  and  Finland  deeply  and  sincerely  desired  peace 
With  one  exception  these  peace-loving  countries  are  In  rums  today 
Peace  is  a  worthy  Ideal  but  there  is  an  Ideal  even  more  com- 
pelling—Justice To  live  democracy  must,  at  all  costs,  preserve 
justice-  otherwise  It  would  be  a  mere  ghost  of  Its  glorious  past. 
We  have  preserved  Justice  In  this  land  of  ours  for  more  than  150 
years  Our  first  thought,  therefore,  should  be  the  defense  of  our 
just  democracy.  ^  ^  . 

Just  as  our  forefathers  In  Inaugurating  our  great  democracy  and 
eatperlment  In  human  freedom  on  this  continent  were  willing  to 
stake  their  all  on  Its  success,  we.  too.  should  be  willing  to  give  our 
all   our  property,  our  lives,  our  sacred  honor,  to  defend  that  which 
I    Is  no  longer  an  exj)erlment  but  an  assured  worthy  success. 
'        Democracy  should  not  be  static.     It  should  change  with  the  times. 
1    We    must    not    only    talk    democracy,    we    must   live    it.     We    must 
I    always   Ptrlve  to  direct   It   tovrard  a  better  order,   to  create   more 
,   happiness  lor  our  people.    We  must  see  to  It  that  democracy  U 
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not  checkmated.  1b  not  curtailed,  but  rather  that  it  1«  "J.«°^[f  g;^ 
and  made  more  embracing  In  Its  benign  influences.  Abme  all.  we 
must  defend  our  dem.-Hrracy  from  within  and  from  A^uhout^ 

We  must  meet  the  comjitltlon  of  dictator  countnes.  We  must 
beTr*?are^  ?o  ma^h  theirarmaments  But  also,  the  enemy  lurks 
u^'hin  There  are  many  Trojan  horses  within  our  confines  We 
must  unc^er  lns?dlous  ^net/atlons  Into  this  fair  land  of  ours  by 
Hitler  Musaollnl  and  Stalin.  At  times  these  vultures  have  con- 
^eSd  wH^ut  ftrmg  a^  shot.  I  am  confident  that  our  democracy 
can  fl«ht  and  conquer  hidden  as  well  as  unhidden  foes  To jlo  this 
we  mlt  have  intelligent  leadership.  That  l^^^^H  P.sTe^  that  we 
personality  of  President  Roosevelt  He  has  ^-"^^jy  ^.^^^i'^^V,^,^ 
krm  ourselves  clear  up  to  the  hUt  He  urges  this  ^^^^^^e  knojs 
and  you  know,  that  unlew  we  do  so.  democracy  is  dead-^ead  as  a 

**T revolutionary,  dictator  movement^the  very  antithesis  of  de- 
mocracy-ln  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  because  of  lack 
^f  p7eF2.reirn^  of  lU  enemle^has  swallo^^  '^'^Lt'^'Xrixll 
rent  of  Europe  In  the  East,  similarly.  Japan,  aping  the  axis 
Sowers,  is  establishing  lt5  undemocratic  »«::*f^'«"^y  ^^'"^^^'^  *"^ 
tlireatens  us  from  acroas  the  Paclflc.  In  between  the  tuo  moNe- 
JnJnts  S^  the  Russian  bear,  which  has  crushed  all  the  democracy 
U  could  «1«  for  the  time  being  It  gluts  for  more.  Yesterday  It 
was  Estonia  and  Latvia.     Today  Bessarabia^  >,,.»♦„>,« 

The  last  vestige  of  democracy  In  Europ^En£;land— is  about  to  be 
attacked  by  land.  sea.  and  air  Its  downfaU  means  the  dowrifa  1  of 
a  democratic  empire  covering  one-fourth  of  the  globe  If  Bigland 
falls  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  all  that  will  be  left  of  democ- 
racv  We  must  preserve  what  little  democracy  may  remain  In 
order  to  flght  we  must  prepare  with  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  with 
huze  land  and  air  forces 

In  that  armed  preparedness  there  Is  something  more  Involved 
than  submarines,  airplanes,  tanks,  and  Garands  There  must  be 
a  weeding  out  of  those  forces  which  make  for  dis.^nslon  among 
our  people  There  must  be  a  will  to  prevent  Internal  strife,  racial 
and  religious  prejudice.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  sacrlflcc, 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom  and  an  Insistence  upon  the  Indl- 
vldu.<»l  rights  of  man  A  democracy,  disunited  and  discontented. 
IxTomes  an  ea-sy  target  for  the  war  lords. 

Defending  democracy  at   this  Juncture  means  preparedness.     It 
Is  ar^'ued  In  certain  quarters  that  military,  aerial,  and  naval  pre- 
paredness  militates   against   and   Is   Inconsistent   with   democracy.    , 
That  Is  damnably  untrue.     It  emanates  from  the  enemies  and  not 
the   friends  of  democracy 

During  the  last  World  War  we  armed  and  trained  over  4  000.000 
men  and  sent  2  000,000  .>=oldlers  to  France.     Our  fleet  was  built  up 
to  reach  a  staggering  tonnage.    That  was  miliUrlsm  with  a  ven-    , 
eeance       Yet    our    democracv    remained    intact.      It    emerged    unlm-    1 
paired  from  such  a  crisis      Keep   thl.s  In  mind.     We  have  had  31 
Presidents      Each,    under    our    Constitution,    has    been    endowed 
with   tremendous  power      They  have   been  Commanders   In   Chief 
of  our  Army  and  Navy.     Despite  their  power,  not  one  of  them  has 
ever  sought  to  subvert  the  Government  or  to  override   the  will  of 
the  people  on  any  essential  point      This   Is   all   the   more   remark- 
able because  at  least  seven  of  these  men  were  chosen  because  of 
-    conspicuous    military    service.     I    refer    to    Washington.    Jackson. 
Harrison     Zachary   Taylor.    Grant.   Garfield,    and   Theodore   Roose- 
velt     The  military  point  of  view,  so  deeply  imbued  in  these  men. 
did  not  affect  their  democracy.     All  of  them  advanced  the  cause  of 
demixrracy      Furthermore,  during  150  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in   numerous  wars— the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of   1812.   the 
Mexican  War   the  ClvU  War.  the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Philip- 
nine   Insurrection,    not    Including   the   numerous   frontier   and   In- 
dian   wars      Despite    the    military    campaigns    involved,    there    has 
been  an  ever-growing  list  of  benefits  from  our  widening  democ- 
racv     To   name  a  few  celebrated  examples.   I   cite   the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Negroes  after  the  Civil  War;    the  seventeeiith  ameiid- 
ment    In   1913.   which   made  our  Senate  more   responsible   to  the 
DODUlar   wUl   by   providing   for  their  direct    election;    the   right   of 
fwichlae  extended  to  women  In  1920;  the  lame-duck  amendment 

'"liJnM  theae  150  years  our  clvU  liberties  have  been  gradually 
encourafed.  In  the  early  days  of  our  history  there  were,  for 
«ampl?  all  manner  of  rellgloua  bars  against  Catholics.  Quakers. 

''TnNfw  SlmSSlre  suffrage  was  limited  to  Protestant  taxpay^. 
In    South    Carolina,   only    to   free,    white   men.    believing   in   God 
heaven    .nd    hell,    with    a    freehold    of    50   acre.      A    Governor    of 
S^ith  Carolina  had  to  be  pce-ed  of  10.000  pound*  of  property, 
comoarable  to  •  million  dollars  or  more  today.  ^,^.^. 

StKJ  have  bUn  educated  gradually  to  relax  these  prohibitions^ 
We  have  traveled  long  distances  along  the  path*  of  democracy  and 

"'^r^iSSei^ortS  Republic,  be  It  remembered  were  not  all 
qu^t  old  gentleman  in  stocks,  living  honorable  and  prophetic 
itvii  for  the  uplifting  of  us.  theu-  putative  descendants  They 
wi«  a  ver?  buSuin  tot  of  people,  who.  liking  to  win.  ,were  not 
overnlce  ISnit  SS2^e«»s      We  have  m-de  great  stride,  in  morals 

*"J?t  \Ii*^jKite»  the  advancemenU  made  by  labor,  with  conse- 

.     wlS!l.  Kotir.    hiBhw  waae.    and  better  conditions      There 

S^^AeiSrS^^nTuiSSTlnt'TerJIice  wuh   the  freedom  of   the 

^    ISt^SliibUfa     Wbeoevat   altempu   have   been   mada   to 


restrict  as  before  the  Civil  War.  the  literature  of  the  abolltlcnlsts 
the  cour?l  mtervencd  Same  held  true  recently  for  birth-control 
d^umems  We  have  created  great  benefits  for  our  yotith  through 
?^  C  C  C  and  the  National  Youth  Administration  We  now  have 
old-S?e  protection  as  provided  In  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  have 
varlS' ?oan  agencles^to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
luch  as  R  F  C  and  H  O  L  C.  We  have  arranged  for  slum  clear- 
ance mrough  the  Federal  Housmg  Administration  Farmers  have 
b^en  heloed  In  innumerable  ways  In  the  various  bills  recently 
Sd  by  Cot^Sress  for  military  and  naval  preparedness,  there  were 
Sded  therem  safeguards  for  agricultural  and  Industrial  workers. 
In  this  wav  our  democracy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  aeiense. 

llstlv  permit  me  to  point  with  pride  to  the  greatest  example 
of^emLrr^acy-thrncmlnation  of  Wendell  Wlllkie.  Here  Is  a  man 
granted  the  high3st  honor  within  the  gift  of  one  of  our  great 
pStles  who  a  short  time  ago  was  "unbossed.  unwept,  unhonored. 
SSd  unsung  ••  By  sheer  force  of  character  and  personality  he  over- 
whelm^   the   delegates   and    became   the   standard    beiu-er   of    the 

""X^'Semo^S^   rrarches   on      It    girds   Its   loins   to  defend   Itself 
from  all  its  enem-os.  here  or  abroad,  seen  or  unseen. 
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Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES  G    BINTJERUP 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Concression.u.  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing radio  talk  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Binderup.  June  2.  1940. 
over  stations  KMMJ.  Grand  Island.  Nebr..  and  KGFW. 
Kearney.  Nebr.: 

Announchi  We  are  pleased  to  again  present  this  morning  Mr. 
Charles  O  Binderup.  former  Congressman  from  Nebraska,  on  the 
regular  Sunday  morning  series  known  as  Blnderups  Financial 
School  of  the  Air  These  programs  are  a  part  of  the  educational 
nroTam  of  the  Constitutional  Money  League  of  America,  a  non- 
profit nonpartisan  organization  with  headquarters  at  Washington 
D  C  '  which  organization  recentlv  published  the  first  textbook  of 
Its  kind  for  schools,  teaching  the  true  fundamentals  of  our  money 
system  Al.so  as  a  part  of  their  educational  program,  the  Constitu- 
tional Money  League  of  America  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  the 
Constitutional  Money  Advocate,  and  distributes  bocks  and  free 
literature  en  the  subjects  discussed  over  these  programs. 

Mr  Binderup.  last  Sunday  we  were  proud  to  have  you  present 
Senator  George  W.  Norris.  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  in  an  electrical  transcription  of 
the  radio  talks  which  vou  personally  conducted  over  a  Washington. 
D  C  station  last  summer.  Their  subject  was  100  percent  reserves 
back  of  demand  deposits  as  a  means  of  preventing  depressions  and 
bank  falliues.  What  will  the  subject  be  this  morning.  Mr. 
Binderup''  . 

Mr  BiNDEKUP.  I  am  pleased  to  greet  our  radio  audience  and  my 
congenial  announcer,  Mr  Petersen.  My  subject  for  today  is  to 
explain  definitely  how  and  why  nroney  Is  the  only  wheel  of  distribu- 
tion, a  phrase  oftentimes  made,  a  subject  seldom  understood. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  very  fine  letter  asking  me  if  I  think  our 
democratic  form  of  government  will  survive  the  terrific  strain 
brought  about  by  this  continued  depression  which  has  lasted  over 
20  years  and  has  refused  to  be  solved  by  pouring  money  Into  the 
"tax-exempt.  Interest-bearing.  Goveriunent  bond  rat  hole"  that 
has  no  t>ottom. 

WnX   OEMOCUACT    8tT«VTV»? 

The  answer  to  the  question  depend*  absolutely  upon  how  dcmoc- 
I    racy  operates  the  three  component  parts  of  the  capiUUstlc  system. 
'    Our  capitalistic  system  of  government  may  be  likened  to  a  three- 
wheel  cart,  the  wheels  being  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion.    If  at  any  time  any  one  of  these  three  wheels  lags  behind  in 
i    ktrength  or  falls  to  carry  lt»  load,  the  entire  cart  collapses      These 
;    wheels  must  carry  a  human  cargo.    The  welfare  of  humanity  de- 
1    pends  on  these  three  wheels  each  doing  Its  part      Nations  have  in- 
variably failed  by  always  using  the  production  wheel  as  the  master 
wheel,  which  they  have  guarded,  supprjrted.  and  cared  for  In  every 
way.  while  the   two   neglected   rear   wheels,  consumption   and  dis- 
tribution, have  been  allowed  to  follow  as  best  they  could  in  some 
old  rut  m  any  shape  without  care  or  consideration.    Laboring  under 
thU    illogical    plan,    we    have    wondered    why    Uncle    Sam's    three- 
wheeled  cart  has  broken  down  about  every  7  year*.    It  will  con- 


tinue to  brepk  down  more  often  as  It  grows  older,  unless  we  chaiipe 
the  wheels  an  iind  and  give  our  attention  to  distribution  (money) 
as  the  master  wheel,  for  everyone  knows  that  distribution  has 
always  found  the  beaten  path  for  the  consumption  wheel.  By 
that  I  mean  we  have  always  tjeen  able  to  consume  what  has  been 
distributed  to  us  The  wheels  of  distribution  and  consumption 
have  ever  paved  the  wav  for  production.  1.  e..  show  a  distributing 
and  consuming  power  and  the  production  wheel  always  follows,  and 
It  will  contlntie  to  follow  until  we  have  exhausted  labor  or  the 
natural  resources  of  the  earth  There  Is  no  limit,  my  friends,  to 
prosperity  until  one  of  these  factors  have  been  exhausted.  For 
every  nation  that  was  once  and  is  no  more,  time  has  written  the 
following  epitaph  on  the  pages  of  history:  "Died  becau.^e  Its  peo- 
ple failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  equitable  distribution." 

We  have,  through  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  and 
through  the  progress  of  science.  Increased  our  capacity  to  produce 
to  a  very  great  degree  but  the  fact  is,  and  the  difficulty  has  been, 
that  whenever  we  have  approached  a  maximum  of  production,  one 
of  the  three  wheels  of  our  capitalistic  system  has  broken  down, 
namely,    the    distribution    wheel    (by   which    I    mean    our    money 

system). 

Twenty -seven  times  in  our  Nation's  history,  whenever  we  have 
approached  a  time  when  we  attempted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  our 
people  when  we  have  approached  a  maximum  of  production  and  a 
maximum  of  con.'^umption;  whenever  we  have  neared  that  standard 
of  living  to  which  the  great  resources  of  our  Nation  and  the  energy 
and  integrity  of  its  people  so  JusUy  entitle  them,  the  one  part  of  our 
capitalistic  system,  the  v.heel  of  distribution  (the  monetary  sys- 
tem) has  broken  down,  bringing  misery,  want,  and  starvation  to 
millions  of  our  people  and  threatening  our  very  democracy 

Will  democracy  survive''     Yes;    If  we  return  to  the  Constitution 
and  once  and  for  all  rightly  solve  this  one  part  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  the  monetary  system  of  our  country,  through  Government    , 
monetary   l.ssue    and    contcol.    as   advocated    by    the   Constitutional    I 
Monev  League  of  America.  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C.  I 

How  often  it  has  been  said  that  money  Is  the  only  wheel  of  dis- 
tribution for  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people 
do  not  undersund  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  as  97  percent  of 
our  money  is  so  definitely  Intangible.  If  I  should  say  a  freight  cr 
express  car  or  truck  was  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  distribution 
everybody  would  say.  "Of  course  they  are."  Everybody  can  see  that. 
But  when  I  tell  you  that  none  of  these  can  function  as  Instrumen- 
talities of  distribution  unless  assisted  by  money,  the  arch  vehicle 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  distribution,  people  Just  cannot  under- 
stand that  without  money  there  cannot  possibly  be  trade,  com- 
merce, or  distribution 

Let  me  picture  an  extreme  ca.se  that  we  may  fully  understand  the 
power  of  money,  and  Just  how  and  why  money  is  the  wheel  of  dis- 
tribution Suppose  nil  the  money  were  taken  out  of  circulation. 
Do  you  realize  that  the  entire  Nation  would  stand  still?  Distribu- 
tion would  be  at  zero  We  would  then  have  100  percent  unem- 
ployment Not  one  slnele  man.  woman,  or  child  would  have  a  Job. 
Every  freight  or  express  car  or  truck  would  be  standing  still,  for 
there  would  be  no  money  for  gas  Our  cities  would  black  out  and 
water  hydrants  would  be  dry.  for  we  would  have  no  way  of  paying 
labor  Every  doctor,  lawver.  or  merchant  would  be  out  trying  to 
find  something  to  eat  out  In  the  forest  or  field,  trying  to  get  food 
directly  from  Mother  Earth,  as  all  commerce  would  be  at  a  stand- 
still bo  you  realize  that  in  10  days  the  people  In  the  cities  would 
be  starving  to  death,  and  there  would  be  murder  and  chaos  In  the 
mad  scramble  to  get  something  to  eat?  You  would  be  murdered 
by  the  hungry  mob  If  they  thought  you  had  a  slice  of  bread  in  your 
possession  take  our  money  out  of  circulation  and  civilization  will 
perish  Immediately 

The  plan  to  preserve  and  promote  civilization  with  Government 
monetary  Issue  and  control  Is  so  simple.  You  can  read  the  plan  In 
Uncle  Sams  Hospital  Chart  In  10  minutes,  and  any  child  In  the 
eighth  grade  can  understand  It. 

So  as  we  explained,  with  all  the  money  out  of  circulation,  we 
would  have  100-percont  unemployment  and  the  Nation  would  die. 
Now  suppose  half  of  the  money  were  taken  out  of  circulation  as 
It  is  at  present  Can  you  vision  with  me  that  half  of  commerce 
Is  standing  «:tlll:  that  only  half  of  labor  is  employed,  of  that  labor 
and  the  farmer  Is  only  half  paid?  Let  me  rep.  at,  if  you  take  all 
the  money  out  of  circulation,  we  wotlld  have  100-percent  uncm- 
plm-ment  no  one  would  have  a  Job  and  the  price  of  farm  commodi- 
ties would  be  at  zero  Then  with  only  half  the  money  In  circula- 
tion is  It  difficult  for  you  to  understand  that  half  of  labor  would 
be  unemployed  and  the  price  of  commodities  would  be  at  half 
price?  Well.  U  you  can  understand  this,  then  you  do  understand 
the  money  quesUon,  fcr  that  l.s  nil  there  Is  to  It. 

Now  to  further  prove  th.it  money  Is  the  only  wheel  of  distribu- 
tion and  trade  and  commerce,  let  me  relate  the  following  Incident: 
One  day  John  Jones  found  a  $5  bill  In  an  old  strong  box  that 
had  been  hidden  away  for  50  years.  It  was  real  money,  a  Govern- 
ment receipt  for  services  rendered,  Uncle  Sam's  note,  a  greenback. 
Now  when  John  spent  this  95  for  goods  or  services  he  not  alone 
benefit rd  himself,  but  he  started  trade  and  commerce  to  the  extent 
of  this  $9  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation,  for  It  continued  travel- 
ing throughout  the  veins  and  arteries  of  distribution,  transferring 
focds  or  service*  in  trade  and  commerce  from  one  to  another,  to 
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the  extent  of  $5  a  week.  Because  statistics  prove  that  a  dollar 
changes  hands  on  the  average  of  once  a  week,  this  $5  bill  created 
$5  times  52  weeks,  or  $260  in  transactions  a  year.  So  I  say  It  wa« 
not  John  alone  who  profited  by  finding  this  money,  but  merchants, 
farmers,  or  laboring  men  did  $5  more  business  a  week  forever  after. 
Just  because  John  found  this  $5  and  spent  It  Into  the  channels  of 
business  We  all  profited  in  expanded  business  to  this  extent.  Yes, 
th  s  $5  Is  still  going  on  and  on  traveling  and  perfecting  (5  of  trans- 
actions a  week,  solving  the  unemployment  problem  to  this  extent. 
Let  me  further  state,  there  is  not  a  power  on  earth  that  can  stop, 
this  $5  from  performing  its  services  to  humanity  every  week  as  a 
distributor  of  goods  and  services,  helping  to  overcome  unemploy- 
ment and  raising  the  price  level  by  supplying  a  demand  for  goods. 
Of  course,  someone  could  exchange  his  own  goods  or  services  for 
this  $5  bill  and  then  deliberately  burn  it  up  or  destroy  it,  although 
he  would  become  criminally  liable  to  Uncle  Sam  for  destroying  this 
kind  of  money,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  bankers  destroy  our 
money  (bankers'  credit  money)  by  the  billions  whenever  they  feel 
like  it  Or.  he  could  lock  up  this  $5  and  keep  It  from  clrctilaling. 
But  In  all  events  he  would  have  lost  his  own  services  or  goods 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  it.  Other  than  this  unlikely  condition, 
I  say  the  $5  Jolm  put  Into  circulation,  when  he  found  it  and  spent 
It  could  not  be  stopped  from  doing  Its  services  to  humanity,  creating 
Its  $260  In  transactions  a  year  and  business  would  be  Just  that 
much  better.  Mav  I  stress  most  emphatically  that  not  one  penny 
ol  this  $260  in  additional  business  could  have  been  possib.e,  had 
John  not  found  this  $5  Business  would  have  been  short  this 
amount  In  transactions  and  the  national  Income  would  have  been 
short  accordingly  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  a  brake 
on  distribution  and  prosperity  to  Just  exactly  this  extent 

Now  let  me  go  further.  This  $5  bill  had  been  out  of  circulation 
for  50  years  Thus  by  being  lost,  the  same  as  hoarded  for  50 
years,  it  had  hindered  or  prevented  the  flow  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  distribution  to  the  extent  of  five  times  52  weeks  times  50 
years,  or  a  total  of  $13,000  in  business  transactions  had  been 
stopped  because  this  $5  was  lost  And  becaur,e  John  discovered 
this  $6.  $13,000  in  new  business  will  be  created  every  50  years  from 
now  on  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  receive  his  or  her 
prorated  share  of  this  benefit  In  added  distribution,  added  business, 
forever.  To  this  extent  John  was  responsible  for  solving  the  un- 
employment situation  by  putting  $5  again  Into  circulation. 

Now.  friends,  this  miniature  Illustration  should  be  interesting 
when  it  Is  led  on  Into  greater  figures.  Let  us  follow  the  dollars 
in  larger  amounts  under  the  same  undisputed  philosophy,  as  ex- 
plained about  the  $5  bill  scmebody  had  taken  out  of  circulation 
and  which  was  later  found  by  John. 

It  was  on  May  18.  1920.  that  there  was  committed  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  greatest  crime  ever  committed 
against  a  trusting  public,  when  52  bankers  held  a  secret  meeting 
in  the  Treasurv  Building  at  Washington.  D  C  .  and  took  $10,000- 
000  000  of  the  "people's  money  out  of  circulation,  as  related  In  the 
book.  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  the  facts  of  which  are  taken 
from  Senate  Document  310 

At  this  time  these  bankers  destroyed  $10,000,000,000  of  the  people's 
money.  But  this  was  a  different  kind  of  money  than  the  $5  bill 
which  John  found  This  was  pen-and-ink  money,  ledger-entry 
money,  which  is  created  by  our  banking  system  cut  of  thin  air 
and  likewise  vanishes  when  so  commanded  by  the  system,  into  thin 
air.  But  this  kind  of  money  Is  Just  as  much  used  as  money  as 
Uncle  Sam's  own  real  money.  In  fact.  It  makes  up  97  percent  of  our 
monev. 

It  was  Just  20  ye.irs  ago  since  this  crime  was  committed  from 
which  we  have  never  recovered  Let  us  see  Just  how  much  busi- 
ness was  blocked  by  this  destruction  of  the  Nation's  cliculatlng 
medium  of  exchange,  money  Remember,  a  dollar  changes  hands 
on  an  averape  of  once  a  week.  The  $10,000,000,000  destroyed  on 
Mav  18  1920  stopped  trade  and  commerce  to  the  extent  of  $10.- 
000000000  times  52  week.s  times  20  years,  or  $10,400,000,000  000  of 
business  transactions  to  date. 

In  other  words,  the  action  of  thv*  bankers  In  this  secret  meeting 
blocked  Just  $10,400,000,000,000  in  transactions  and  not  one  single 
penny  no',  one  red  cent  of  these  business  transactions  was  possible 
without  this  money.     I  challenge  the  world  to  deny  It. 

In  1929  this  same  bunch  of  international  bankers  met  again  and 
took  awRV  from  the  people  $8,000,000,000,  which,  according  to  the 
same  statistics,  robbed  the  people  of  $1,160,000,000,000  In  buMness 
tn^nsactlon".  Again,  in  1937.  the  same  procedure  by  our  banking 
system  took  awav  from  the  people  $3,000,000,000  of  cur  medium  of 
exchange,  or  $468,000,000,000  in  business  transactions.  6)  by 
stopping  dollars  In  these  ca.'^es  alone,  the  same  a.s  the  illuitraiion  of 
John  and  his  $5.  these  bankers  stopped  this  va.st  amount  of  busi- 
ness by  taking  awav  from  the  p.nple  the  wheel  of  distribution- 
money— in  the  total  (imount  of  $15,028,000,000,000  (fifteen  trillion, 
twenty-eight  billion  dollars)  of  business  transactions  since  the 
crime  of  May  18.  1920.  And  the  people  wonder  why  the  factories 
are  empty  or  running  part  time.  You  hear  them  say,  "What  In  the 
world  h:is  hapjx-ned  to  business?  What  has  happened,  that  we  are 
in  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty?  Who  stopped  the  clock?  *  Th(  y 
wonder  why  people  could  not  pay  their  taxes  and  interest,  and  why 
the  Nation  h««s  doubled  its  nf<tional  debt;  why  l.ftOO.OOO  farmers  loht 
their  farms  by  foiccloatuc,  and  20,000,000  laboring  men  loat  their 
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Jobs  and  hemes      Th*y  wcndcr  ^hy  a  great  Nation  ^'th  unlimltod 
'resources  and  labor  went  banlirupt   In  the   '^'d**  °|P'*"/7  ^^^^e 
are   Teds-  and  radicals  springing  up  among  our  o^n  people?    Where 
did   they  come  from?     The  Fascists  and   Nazis,   '^"d  o^*^"  J^^^J,^^ 
military  organizations  that  are  forming  to  oppose  our  Gcvcrnment 
have   liccme   so   serious   a  problem   that   Congress   has   deemed   It 
necessary  to   form  a  Committee   under  Congressman   Dixs  to  stop 
or   hinder   free   speech,   the   very   foundation  of   a   free   democrac   . 
1  say  -Why?-,  es^lally  when  Congressman  Dies  Knows  the  funda 
mental    rekson    and    still    persist*    m    admmistenng    Pall'^^l^|^  ^° 
Uncle  Sam  In  place  of  prescribing  the  ^^"damental  cure.^hen  he 
knows,   as  any  man  with   common   .sense   Knows.   Jo^^  ^^annot  stop 
communism  and  fascism  and  Bund  organizations,  ^"^other  foreign 
intluences  agaln.st  our  Government  with  prl.^on  or  deportation.  ^^Uh 
Bhot  and  .hell,  or  sword  or  gun,  for  every  time  >^,^^ '^f  \^^J^^"^  if^ 
infhct  punishment,  a  hundred  others  are  born      B^JJ„f,^°;;47to 
you  can  stop  all  this.     I  know  a  way  y«".5^"  ^^""^"!f ""uo^   thel? 
death  every  sign  of  these  foreign  •Isms"     Ycu   can   destroy    their 
motive  until  they  will  come  to  hate  their  °*"  P^'l^P^y^  ^^^^'^ 
Choke   to  death   with   honor  and   righteousness   a^^   f a  rness   their 
reason  for  resorting  to  these  un-Chnstlan.  "^\c'^,'l'^^,P'^;^^^-  JJ^^^ 
restitution  for  the  crimes  of  1920.  1929.  and  1937.     Put  the  monty 
back  into  circulation.     Recreate  Jobs  and  ^t^^^^  ^'^o'"^!^^?  V"m 
in    the    foundation   of   our   Government.     Move   ^^e    capltol    from 
New  York  buck  to  Washington,  and  I  don't  mean  ^0% e  the  agents 
of    the    hidden    government    to    Washington.    I    mean    power    and 

^' Yes^'my  friends,  out  of  these  poor  skeletons  of  hunianlty  you  can 
make  the  greatest  citizens.  Help  them  to  get  a  J"b  and  ^^°^l 
and  they  will  beg  to  -r^come  American  citizens  and  he  p  and  co 
operate  In  a  great  democracy,  when  our  Government  again  deser%  es 
thfs  compliment.  All  It  takes  is  Justice  the  very  foundation  on 
which  our  democracy  was  originally  bullded. 

The  question  Is  asked.  "WUl  democracy  survive?  Jj^-^lJ"^' 
the  people  will  rightly  balance  the  load  on  our  three-wheeled  capi- 
tallsl^  cart.  If  we  will  abide  by  the  Constitution  In  article  1 
section  8.  -Congress  shall  coin  all  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof."  bv  controlling  volume  and  velocity  o  n^°"^y^^"P[^i^,;^i 
in  our  monthly  magazine  or  In  our  book.  Uncle  Sam  ^HcxspUal 
Chart  or  in  the  textbook  which  we  have  Just  recently  completed  for 
schools  teachinK  the  basic  principles  of  constitutional  money,  or 
^v  foUowlng  these  radio  broadcasts  called  Binderup's  Financial 
School  Of  the  Air  ever>'  Sunday  at  9  a.  m.  over  Station  K^MJ. 
Grand  Island.  Nebr..  and  at  12;30  p.  m.  over  station  KGFW.  Kear- 

^^NNorwcra  Thank  vou  You  have  Just  listened  to  Mr.  Charles 
G  Binderup,  former  Coneressman  from  Nebraska,  in  another  or  tne 
series  known  as  Blnderups  Financial  School  of  the  Air.  We  will 
have  Mr  Binderup  with  us  again  next  Sunday  at  this  same  time 
9am  for  another  of  hU  Interesting  talks  on  national  problems  of 
the  day      Be  sure  to  listen  and  advise  your  friends  to  tune  in. 

Free  literature  on  the  subjects  dlscu.ssed  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  Just  address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to  the  Constltutlonr.l 
Money  League  of  America.  Washington.  D.  C  .  or  to  the  station  to 
which  you  are  listening.  We  will  see  you  again  next  Sunday.  Mr. 
Binderup. 

Third  Term  for  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   \VAS!IINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3  ileffislative  day  of  Monday.  July  1).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F    GUFFEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  July  issue 
of  Current  History  there  appears  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  article  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  OuTFEYl.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Current  History  and  Forum  for  July  1940) 

P.  D.  R.  Must  Run  Again 

(By  Senator  Joseph  P.  auTrrr,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania) 

I  am  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  President  In  1940.  to  serve  his 
neoDle  and  the  Nation  for  another  term  In  the  White  House. 

vimi  he  accept  the  nomination  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion will  undoubtedly  tender  him  In  July?  He  must.  The  people 
are  demanding  It. 


During  the  summer  of  1939  one  of  the  most  astute  of  all  ^^shing- 
ton  political  observers.  Charles  Michelson.  veteran  political  writer 
and  publicity  director  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee  de- 
clared It  his  opinion  that  the  President  would  prefer  a  case  of  hives 
fo  4  years  more  of  the  heartache  that  being  President  means.     And 

•It  will'  not  be  an  easy  choice  at  that.  Circumstances  might  arise 
that  would  make  It  impossible  for  him  to  lay  down  his  burden.  The 
world  may  be  at  war.  with  or  without  threat  o  'n^ol;3«="^-  °^ 
some  other  eqiially  acute  emergency  may  f^'^"^^^,^,^«5,„''^°"\'i 
forbid  change  of  administration.  The  man  in  the  WhUe  House  is 
not  the  kind  of  an  individual  who  would  let  his  personal  desire 
Interfere  with  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  duty.  rvor,vnr, 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  It  Impossible  for  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  to  lav  down  his  burden.  A  deadly  and  devastating 
war  erips  Europe  and  threatens  to  spread  to  our  hemisphere 

Roosevelt's  call  from  the  people  rests  not  merely  upon  the  demand 
for  a  strong  man  to  lead  In  this  hour  of  emergency,  but  likewise 
upon  the  need  for  a  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  great  social 
gains  he  has  begun.  That  he  has  not  already  consolidated  these 
ialns  is  not  his  fault.  As  a  matter  of  cold  political  fact.  If  Roose- 
velt is  elected  to  the  Presidency  again,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  his  first  real  term  of  office  Roosevelfs  first  term^whlch 
beean  In  1933.  was  canceled,  vetoed,  by  the  Supreme  Court^  His  i-ec- 
cnd  term,  which  began  In  1937.  has  been  hampered  by  Tories  and 

political  mgrates.  .      .^     *       ..         ^  4„  ♦*,.« 

He  should,  at  least,  be  given  an  opportunity  for  4  years  In  th« 
White  House  with  assurance  that  his  program  will  no  longer  oe 
torn  apart  by  Court  decisions  or  emasculated  by  selfish  Interests  who 
have  stabbed  at  him  from  behind  his  back. 

All  should  agree  that,  irrespective  of  another  term  for  Kooseveit. 
there  must  be  another  term  for  his  Ideas.  Are  there  no  other 
Democratic  leaders  qualified  to  be  President?  Of  course  there  are. 
But  where  Is  the  candidate  that  can  be  trusted  to  embody  and  carry 
forward  these  ideas  and  these  programs  of  the  New  Deal  as  effectively 
as  President  Roosevelt?  Regardless  of  their  loyalty  for  the  New 
Deal  and  their  zeal  In  making  those  principles  effrctive.  no  New 
Deal  leader  can  approach  Roosevelt  In  popular  appeal  or  forcelul 
guidance  of  the  people  toward  his  objectives. 

The  people  themselves  are  answering  the  question  for  us.  iney 
are  -iaying  that  so  far  there  appears  to  be  only  one  to  guarantee  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  many  social.  Industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  and  cultural  gains  that  have  been  made  under  his 
admlnlstratlnn.  and  that  one  Is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself. 

As  a  practical  polltlctan.  I  say  that  talk  against  another  term  for 
Roosevelt  Is  bad  politics.  Those  who  hold  office  of  trust  In  the 
United  States  Government  talk  with  a  bad  grace  of  limiting  the 
President  to  two  terms.  A  quarter  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  served  more  than  two  terms  of  6  years  each,  and  another 
qua'ter  of  the  Senators  are  serving  their  second  term— and  hoping 
for  a  third.  Three-fourths  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  serving  a  second  term  or  more.  Our  Federal 
Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  .».,>_. 

We  need  experience  in  public  life,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Presi- 
dency.   Will  Senators  who  have  served  from  10  to  30  years  argue 

that  "another  Presidential  term  would  violate  a  "sacred  tiadition"  of 
two  terms?  Will  they  contend  that  it  is  morally  wrong  or  politi- 
cally unwise  for  a  President  to  serve  longer  than  8  elected  years? 
Can  Senators  who  have  served  since  the  World  War  convince  us  that 
we  must  get  rid  of  Roosevelt  because  he  has  been  in  the  White 
House  since  1933? 

Some  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  say  they  have  such  high 
regard  for  President  Roosevelt  that  they  feel  sure  he  will  not  chal- 
lenge the  third-term  myth.  Some  of  these  men  have  had  such 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  they  have  balked,  filibustered, 
or  mutilated  some  of  the  President's  measures  taken  during  the  last 
3  years. 

Let  us  examine  this  tradition  more  closely.  It  Is  supposed  to  rest 
upon  the  words  and  example  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  There  was  calm,  measured  logic  in  Washington's  state- 
ment of  his  position  on  the  question.  It  was  outlined  In  his  letter 
to  Lafayette  on  April  28.  1788.  In  which  he  reviewed  various  issues 
raised  in  the  Constitution  then  under  discussion.     He  wrote: 

"There  are  other  points  on  which  opinions  would  be  more  likely  to 
vary.  As,  for  Instance,  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for 
President  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years, 
•  •  •  There  cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger  that 
the  President  will  by  any  practical  Intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue 
himself  one  moment  In  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  in 
it — but  In  the  last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and  political  de- 
pravity.    •     •     • 

•  Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see  no 
propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who, 
on  some  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable 
cf  serving  the  public." 

Such  was  the  final  Judgment  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
first  President.  Jefferson  favored  a  single  term  of  4  to  6  years,  yet 
he  served  two  terms  totaling  8  years.  He  admitted  that  he  might 
serve  three  terms  under  certain  conditions,  and  he  controlled  Presi- 
dential policy  for  16  years  after  he  left  office. 

The  two-term  tradition  is  a  political  taboo  which  we  should  have 
discarded  long  ago.     As  Jay  Franklin  has  said : 

"Freedom  from  taboos  in  every  other  walk  of  life  than  politics 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  our  national  progress.     The  third 
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term  taboo  Is  only  a  lamp  which  should  have  been  puffed  out  long 
aeo  Just  to  show  that  we  could  do  It  The  common  sense  of 
politics  is  to  keep  a  good  man  as  long  as  he  Is  useful  and  to  get  na 
of  a  bad  President  as  foon  as  his  Incapacity  Is  evident  ' 

We  have  modified  many  of  our  political  practices  as  the  Republic 
crew  and  needs  changed.  We  changed  our  Constitution  to  collect  a 
Federal  income  tax  We  elect  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  Instead  of  by  legislattires  as  was  the  custom  lor 
more  than  a  century  We  have  given  women  the  suffrage-against 
the  howls  of  those  lovers  of  tradition  who  declared  we  should  not 
shake  cff  this  taboo  against  women  exercising  this  fundamental 
right  of  citizenship.  We  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
follow  the  will  cf  the  people  In  social  legislation  rather  than  stick 

to  archaic  constructions  ol  law  ^         ^         ,         *  ,v,oi,  f,,,-,Hn 

Traditions  have  no  validity  except  when  the  value  of  \helr  funda- 
mental  premises  remains  unimpaired.  Jefferson  feared  that  America 
might  have  a  king  If  a  third  term  were  permitting,  making  excep- 
Sn  only  of  Washington  and  himself.  U  monarchy  threatens 
America  'then  his  reasons  hold  Put  who  believes  that  a  monarchy 
would  be  possible  in  the  United  States  today?  ^  ♦»,. 

If  traditions  had  never  been  broken.  George  Washington  and  the 
revolutionary  patriots  would  never  have  taken  up  arms,  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  never  have  freed  the  slaves.  ..^^ 

Suri^v.  then,  we  need  not  cling  to  a  tradition  that,  ^n  the^  time^ 
of  crises  in  world  affairs,  has  no  rhyme  nor  reason  for  continued 

"^favor  another  term  for  President  Roosevelt  as  an  American^ 
I  know  what  he  has  done  to  save  America,  our  people,  our  peace,  our 
free  institutions,  our  faith  in  Gcd  and  man.  »,„i. «■..«.  in 

I  favor  another  term  because  I  am  a  liberal  and  I  believe  In 
democracy  Our  people  realize  the  real  Issue.  The  real  fight  we 
facT  is^tween  liberalism  as  represented  by  Roosevelt  a"d  reaction-  , 
ary  toryism  as  represented  by  Judges  and  lawyers  who  cheated  the 
people  ourof  the  benefits  of  Roo.^evelfs  leadership  ''^his  firs  term 
end  the  Ingrates  and  middle-of-the-roaders  who  have  tried  to 
stifle  hfs  prSram  In  his  second  term.  The  people  waiit  our  liberal  , 
democracy  to  continue.     They  know  that  Roosevelt  alone  can   In-    | 

'^Thesr^J:  'dC-ufand  critical  times.  We  can  afford  nothing 
but  our  .^ery  best  man  In  the  White  House.  What  other  man  t  an 
R^Dsevelt  could  match  the  dignity  of  a  «^i«g,t'"''*X^i^  N.r^nn  nroud 
us  as  their  hosts  in  a  manner  that  made  the  whole  Nation  proud 
nf  h?m  ai^d  at  the  same  time  know  and  feel  the  problems  of  the 
SnSlc'd  miner:  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  hardships  of  the  strug- 

^^'x^f  J^e^nUL^'oi'i'eff  da^g^ei'to  America-Danger  from  within 
pnd  from  without— we  need  a  real  leader,  someone  who  can  reall> 
represeiU  our  democratic  will  to  survive.  And  we  know  that  in 
Fr?nklin  D  Rc-osevelt  we  have  stich  a  leader. 

kut  "omc  may  contend,  the  President  may  seize  the  power  to 
mfke  h  mTeU  a  dictator,  particularly  with  his  increased  emergency 
Sowers  in  this  crisis  of  national  defense.  Such  a  fear  has  been 
d^hberaely  fostered  at  other  times  In  cur  history  in  order  to 
Jhwar  h/v^i^l  Of  the  people.  The  hoUowness  of  this  pretense  s 
easily  seen     If  the  President  might  seize  dictatorial  powers,  it  is 

obviou=  that  he  could  do  so  as  easily  in  the  first  and  second  as  In 
?he  tmrd  term  If  the  people  of  their  own  vo  Ition  give  more 
nower  to  a  President  they  still  operate  within  the  framework  of 
democracy  They  Jannot  'give  him  power  beyond  that  perniittcd 
urX  the  Coiistltutlon.  No  matter  how  often  the  people  e  ect  a 
Pie.ident  thev  still  control  his  operations  and  the  boundaries  ol 
^l^dut?es  through  their  elected  representatives-ln  the  Congress. 
It  is  an  msult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  to  argue 
that  ^aSkUn  D  Roc.evelt  would  seek  to  become  a  dictator  Such  a 
tSitioi?  coukl  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  that  the  people  are 
S^tab?e  to  govern  themselves,  that  Congress  and  the  courts  nriay 
b^  expected  to  abdicate  their  functions  and  prerogatives,  and  t^^t 
Presfdent  Roosevelt  himself  would  seize  by  force  o  arms  authority 
rot  cranted  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  people. 

L  icretarv  of  ?he  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  has  said.  "Our  de- 
mocrac^does  not  rest  upon  any  such  flimsy  foundation  as  t^iose  who 
J^^I^t  in  mvoklnc  the  'sacred  tradition'  would  have  us  believe. 
KiT  ns  Uut"ons  iue  firmlv  founded  upon  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
Sipl?  to  decide  for  themselves  whom  they  wLsh  to  have  to  serve 
them  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  served. 

-n  the  people  can  give,  the  people  can  also  take  away.  If  they 
can  bi  trusted  to  elect  a  President  for  one  or  two  terms,  they  can 
be  trusted  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  want  a  President 
to  sm5  them  for  three  terms.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  safety  of 
rur  institutlcns  depends  upon  the  ballot  box,  and  so  long  as  we 
t^loSS^Tvll^P^gntZ  long  will  our  Nation  be  a  free,  self-governing 

'^^•'M^r'eover  U  should  be  remembered  that  the  Presidency  is  not 
8  destStlc  office  but  Is  responsible  to  an  alert  and  independent 
ConS  No  matter  how  long  a  President  might  remain  in  office 
hr^^uld  still  be  subjected  to  the  democratic  P^o^^f ^.J^^^^.^if'l^Ya 
the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary,  and  exposed  to  the  watchful  eyes 

°'cai/a,^;''d'ange''r"oV another  term  for  Roosevelt  compare  with  the 
rli  we  run  of  having  forced  upon  this  country  a  figurehead,  a 
6  uff^  shTr?  an  incompetent  middle  of  the  reader,  or  a  young  and 
"exSrie^iced  man?  Everyone  in  America  knows  that  we  need 
ncw'^  never  ^fore  a  man  with  mature  knowledge  of  the  world 
^ow?^d?e  of  America,  the  ability  of  leadership,  determination  and 
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courage  Can  anv  political  fixers  who  would  oust  Rco.sevelt  oil  the 
pretext  of  a  tradition  fail  to  believe  that  If  they  do  they  wU.  b3 
branded  throughout  this  country  as  the  professional  embezzlers  ol 
the  rlc;hts  of  «  free  and  democratic  people? 

We  Americans  know  that  to  our  people  Roosevelt  Is  not  Just  a 
name  in  the  papers,  as  are  other  possible  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Almost  every  American  old  enough  for  school  has  by  this 
time  actually  seen  President  Roosevelt  He  has  seen  and  been  seen 
by  more  of  our  people  than  has  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  do  not  want  shadow  candidates  now.  They  want 
Roosevelt,  because  they  trust  him  and  his  leadership.  Tliey  demand 
that  the  leadership  he  has  given  them  since  1933  be  continued 

Who  Is  supporting  Pres:d?nt  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term?  Tlie 
farmer  whose  land  was  saved  by  the  New  Deal,  the  factory  worker 
who  got  decent  hours  and  working  conditions  and  the  right  to 
stand  up  and  bargain  with  his  employer  like  a  man,  the  share- 
cropper of  the  S  )uth,  the  migratory  worker  of  the  West,  the  honest 
businessman  who  has  been  saved  from  bankruptcy,  the  men  out  of 
a  Job  who  got  relief  work  on  self-respecting  terms,  the  old  people 
who  got  pensions,  the  citizens  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  greater 
social  Justice.  ,      , 

President  Roosevelt  has  said:  "The  social  and  economic  forces 
which  have  been  mismanaged  abroad  until  they  have  resulted  in 
revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war  arc  the  same  as  those  which  W9 
here  are  struggling  to  ad  lust  peacefully  at  home." 

The  amazing  energy  and  courage  with  wh'ch  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt has  met  the  challenge  which  leaders  of  countries  now  at  war 
failed  to  meet  Is  demonstrated  by  headlines  from  almost  any  dally 

caper  .     .     • 

"Federal   public    assistance   benefits    17.880.000   persons 
C    C    C    provides   useful   work   and   training   for   2.000  000   youths. 
•      •      •     P   W    A    makes  possible  80  percent  of  all  construction  in 
the  United  States.      •      •      •      Government  Interest  rates  lowest  in 
history.     *      •     '"     and  so  on  through  countless  daily  news  dls- 

Thes"  headlines  tell  a  doubly  significant  story.  First  of  all.  they 
Indicate  the  tremendously  wide  Influence  which  the  idea  that 
"something  Is  going  on  in  Washington"  has  come  to  play  in  the 
dailv  routine  and  normal  life  of  everybody  in  the  Nation.  Social 
secilrity  new  as  it  is.  has  bocomc  an  established  fact  of  Amrrlcan 
life  So  It  is  with  measure  after  measure  Inaugurated  by  President 
Roosevelt  Tliere  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the  soundness  of 
thes-  measures  than  that  their  application  has  become  a  matter 
01  course      Furthermore,  the  American  citizen  accepts  them  as  his 

i   right     The  New  Deal  is  made  up  of  rlpihts  guaranteed  the  citizen 
unrecognized    bv    his    Government    before    1933      He    wants    those 
rlRhts    continued— with    President    Roosevelt    still    in    command. 
I  recof^nlze  this  movement  for  another  term  as  the  mcst  remark- 

I    able  development  I  have  experienced  In  my  44  years  of  practical 

T\r\  1 1 1 '  C  S 

It  Is  a  movement  not  sponsored  by  newspapeis,  nor  by  political 
leaders  meeting  in  back  rooms  to  "put  Roosevelt  over"  for  the 
nomination  soon  to  be  made.  It  Is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  th?  victorious  completion  of  his  program,  and  for  con- 
tinued leadership  In  the  time  of  gravest  international  crisis  since 

1917 

All  that  can  be  said  apalnst  another  term  is  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before.  To  which  I  answer  that  we  never  had  sucji  con- 
ditions to  be  remedied  before  We  have  never  had  such  leadership 
before.  We  did  not  have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  before  1933. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 


MINORITY  REPORT  CF  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.   CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to   extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
MiNoarrT    Report    of    Hon     Emanuel    Celler,    of   New    York    (To 
*"  ACCOMPANY  H.  R.  5939) 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  must  differ  from  the  views 
expressed  by  cur  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclaly  Mr  Sumners  of  Texas  However.  H.  R.  5939.  providing 
?"r  a  rather  novel  "trial  of  good  behavior"  of  United  States  district 
judges  is  so  transcendental  in  Importance,  and  so  fraught  with  In- 
tense  interest  that  I  would  indeed  be  derelict  In  my  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  ranking  member  of  the  Comnilttee  on  the 
Judiciary  if  I  v^ould  not  express  my  views,  although  they  may  not 
be  in  accord  with  those  of  otir  distinguished  chairman. 
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me  underlying  purpose  of  the  plan  proposed  Is  partly  a  sort  of    ( 
xniM  chastl^mem.  of   the  Senate      The  Senators  have  ^^^0"^^  ly     ' 
It  IS  charKcd.  not  done  their  duty  as  members  of  a  tribunal  hearing    , 
lmp«-achm.nt   charges   preferred   by   the  House.     Particularly   as   in    I 
the  last  tmp-achment  trial,  the  Senators  ro  in  and  out  of  the  cham-    , 
ber  during  the  Ulal— few.  If  any.  remain  throughout  the  proceedings 
yet  all  have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform     But  because  the  Senators 
may  not  do  their  full  dutv  Is  no  valid  reason  for  setting  up  the 
novel  proceeding  embodied  in  this  bill.     The  proper  remedy  is  for 
the  Senators  to  perform  their  duty. 

GOOD  BIHAVIOR   IS   NOT  A   JUSTICI.\BLI:  QtTSnON 

XTntfer  the  Suir.ncrs  bill,  the  court,  composed  of  thr^c  circuit 
tudoes  as  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CoTrt.  hears  the  rh.irges  preferred  by  the  House  of  Ri-pres-ntatlvea 
ap.-iinst  a  district  Judge  The  Attorney  General  prosecutes.  These 
cha'ges  shall  grow  out  of  the  "gocd  behavior"  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution Section  1  of  article  III  of  the  Constitution  states,  among 
other  things,  that  "The  jurtgos.  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
court.s     shall    hold    their    offices    during    good    behavior     •  . 

The  charges  therefcre.  that  this  new  court  must  sift  is  the  lac*  or 
failure  of  good  bohavlcr.  that  Is.  misbehavior  What  is  gfxxl  be- 
havior'  The  Constitution  does  net  define  It.  The  instant  bill  does 
not  define  It.  What  does  it  mean?  What  is  good  behavior  to  one 
man  may  be  bad  behavior  to  another.  What  Is  one  mans  meat  may 
be  another  mans  poison.  What  Is  good  grounds  to  one  man  may 
be  '-cofree  ground*"  to  another  President  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  would  undoubtedly  hold  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the 
CIO  guilty  of  bad  behavior;  while  Mr  Lewis  would  un- 
doubtedlv  hold  Mr  Green  similarly  guilty  of  bad  behavior.  When 
Cleveland.  In  the  Pullman  strikes,  called  out  the  troops,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people  wanted  him  Impeached,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
people  praised  him  to  the  skies.  Who  know.-;  where  the  truth  hes? 
Who  knows  what  Is  good  behavior?  The  common  criminal  can 
claim  violation  cf  the  due-procers  clause  of  the  Constitution  if  the 
law  under  which  he  has  been  indicted  Is  vague  and  Indefinite,  or 
the  inJlctment  Itself  Is  ambiguous  or  Indefinable  Certainly,  when 
one  Ls  charged  with  bad  behavior,  he  is  Indeed  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  that  means  He  can  and  will  Invoke  the  charge  of  violation 
of  due  process,  in  this  new  court. 

R*>member.  also,  in  Impeachment  the  Senate  can  only  convict 
for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  and  then  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  In  the  new  court,  conviction  can  be  for  misbehavior  and 
by  a  majority  of  three  Judges.  A  vote  of  two  of  the  three  Judges 
Is  all  that  Is  necessary.  Be  the  dls?ent  ever  so  strong  the  Judge 
must  be  removed  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  cure  the  vice  of  the  bill. 

THIS   BUJ.    WItX    STRIKE   AT    THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF   THE    JUDICIAIIT 

We  often  grow  impatient  with  the  courts  and  the  Judges,  espe- 
cially when  they  decide  again.st  us      But  all  sensible  men  in  retro- 
?pec't  are  grateful  to  the  Judges  and  the  courts,  primarily,  for  their 
protecting  of  our  liberties:   for  their  protecting  the  weak  against 
the  .strong,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  subject  against  the  ruler, 
and  the  humble  citizen  against  the  harshness  of  government.     We 
are  often  tempted,   at  times,  to  strike  at   and  punish  the  Judges 
But  we  must  renumber  that  Judicial  Independence  is  es-sential  to 
any  government  designed  for  free  men.     The  courts  must  be  made 
as  impervious  as  possible  against  unnecessary  or  unwarranted  at- 
Ucks  from  either  th?  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Montesquieu  sati    "There  c  in  be  no  liberty  If  the  power 
of    Judging    be    not    separate    from    the    legisl.ittve    and    executive 
powers  ■■     This  bill   would  make  easier  and  more  frequent  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Judges  and  the  court.«      It  is  clp.lmcd  that  the  remedy 
of  Impeachment   Is  difficult  and  cumt)erscme.     I  believe  that  is  as 
It  ehculd  be.     The  power  to  attack  the  courts  should  be  sparingly. 
If  ever,  i:.-°d      Iinueachment  is  diflicuU.     It  should  remain  so.    The 
constitutional  fathers  so  intended 

Frankly,  are  our  courts  so  bad?  Our  district  Judges  are  as  con- 
sclentiou-*.  courageous,  and  intelligent  a  lot  of  Jvdgcs  as  can  be 
found  In  any  land  As  a  class,  they  are  comparatively  free  from 
corruption,  chlcnnory  and  fraud  Occasionally,  there  may  be  one 
or  two  who  mi.'^behave  Thest^  occasions  are  rare  Even  the  dia- 
mond has  flaws;  the  sun  has  its  spots.  The  Judges  as  a  cla.ss  are 
entitled  to  a  few  renecades  In  148  years  since  the  Constitution 
only  9  Judges  have  been  Impeached,  a  very  gocd  record.  Of  the 
9  Judges  Impeached.  5  were  found  Innocent.  There  have  been 
only  4  Judges  found  guilty  and  removed  In  148  years. 

WHT    IS  THE   BILI.   UMFTED   TO   THE  TRIAL    OF    DISTRICT   JrDCES^ 

The  President  appolnt.s  all  the  Judges,  the  district  as  well  as  the 
circuit  judges.  The  Pres'.dfntl.il  appxJintees  as  circuit  Judges  can  try 
district  JudEies.  why  cjuld  not  Presidential  appointees  as  district 
Judges  try  circuit  Judges? 

TRIAL    or    A    DISTRICT    JfOCE    IS    IMPORTANT 

The  author  of  the  bill  says  that  hf>  limits  his  bill  to  the  trial  of 
district  Judges  because  they  are  not  as  Important  as  the  other 
Judges  and  that  the  onlv  time  when  "Impeachment"  should  be 
invoked  should  be  In  care  of  Judges  hipner  than  the  district 
court  He  says  "the  commentators  on  the  British  Constitution 
all  recognize  •impeachment"  a.s  not  an  ordinary  proceeding,  but  as 
a  proceeding  to  be  called  into  action  In  extraordinary  times  and 
conditions "  But.  unfortunately,  the  author  of  the  bill  falls  to 
reallee  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  under5t;x)d  the  tran.-?- 
cendent  importance   of  "Impeachment",    they   were    lamiliar   with 


the  writings  on  British  "Impeachment";  they,  nevertheless,  said 
indisputably.  It  must  be  exercised  In  ca.se  of  removal  of  all  judges, 
high  or  low  They  recognized  that  the  office  of  district  Judge 
was  Immrtant  enough  to  warrant  "impeachment."  If  they  felt 
differently  they  would  have  said  so.  Thus,  only  an  amendment 
to  the  Con.'^tltution  can  bring  about  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Representative  Sumners. 

WHY   LIMrr   THE  TRIBUNAL   TO   CIRCUIT   JUDGES? 

If  th'-ee  circuit  Judges  can  constitute  a  court,  the  bill,  with  Just 
as  much  grace  and  logic,  could  Just  as  well  provide  a  tribunal,  to 
be  appointed  by  the'  President  or  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  three  ordinary  citizens  Why  limit  the  court 
to  circuit  Judges?  It  could  be  three  Justices  of  the  peace,  or  three 
presidents  of"  three  chambers  of  commerce,  or  three  Liberty 
Leaguers  or  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker?  If  It 
Is  constitutional  for  us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  set  up  a  court 
to  be  composed  of  three  circuit  Judges,  it  is  equally  as  constitu- 
tional for  us  to  set  up  a  court  to  be  composed  of  three  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

FOB      150      TEARS      REMOVAL     OF     DISTRICT      JUDGES      HAS     ONLY      BEEN      BY 

IMPEACHMENT 

To  my  mind  the  best  argument  against  the  validity  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  is  this  novelty.  Can  It  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  to  vest  Congress 
with  an  important  power  and  then  so  skillfully  conceal  U  that  it 
could  not  be  dlbcovered  save  after  150  years? 

THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF    JUDGES 

I  herewith  quote  from  a  verv  Interesting  article  by  Merrill  E.  Otis, 
reprinted  from  the  Kansas  Citv  Law  Review,  December   :9-?6  issue: 

"•This  independence  of  Judges,*  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  long 
since  'Is  equally  lequlslte  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
of  individuals  •  •  •  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility 
are  comprised  In  the  article  respecting  impeachments  They  are 
liable  to  be  impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  If  convicted  may  be  dismlrsi-d 
from'  offl-e  and  disqualified  from  holding  any  other.  This  is  the 
only  provision  on  the  point,  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  or  the  Judicial  character '  >  And  long  since  John 
Marshall  said:  'Is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  important  that  he  (the 
Judge)  should  be  rendered  perfectly  and  completely  Independent, 
with  nothing  to  influence  or  control  him  but  God  and  his  ccn- 
sclence''  •  •  •  I  have  always  thought  from  my  earliest  youth 
till  now  that  the  greatest  scourge  an  angry  Heaven  ever  Inflicted 
upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  sinning  people  was  an  Ignorant,  a  cor- 
rupt, or  a  dependent  Judiciary.'"'  ^     „  ^       ,,  »     ,  „,i„ 

Tlie  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  In  the  Federalist  clearly 
indicate  that  limitation  of  removal  or  dismlsFal  cf  Judges  only  by 
conviction  upon  impeachment  was  to  insure  absolute  independence 
of  the  judiciary  That  theory  has  never  heretcfore  been  quest;cn-d. 
The  instant  bill  flees  In  the  face  of  the  views  of  Madison,  Kami' ten, 
and  Marshall. 

CONGRESS    CANNOT    LECISIJ^TE    CONCERNING    THE    TET  MS    AND    TENtmE    OF 

OniCE    OF    THE    JUDGES 

The  atithor  of  the  bill  might  be  on  firmer  ground  If  there  were 
nothin"  in  the  Ccnstitutlcn  concerning  Inferior  Federal  courts 
except  "section  1  cf  article  III.  authorizing  Congress  to  constitute 
tribunals  Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress,  I  think,  might 
under  that  provision  have  the  rl^ht  ( 1 )  to  provide  what  Judges  the 
courts  constituted  should  have.  (2)  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  chosen  (3»  to  determine  the  terms  and  tenure.  (4)  to  provide 
for  removal  But  that  provision  does  not  stand  alone.  And  there 
is  where  the  proocnent  of  the  bill  makes  his  mistake.  It  must  be 
rer.d  with  ether  provisions  concerning  the  courts  It  must  be  read 
with  the  other  provisions  of  section  1  of  article  III.  namely:  The 
1  Judges  •  •  •  of  the  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  of.-.ces 
I  durin"  good  behavior."  It  m.ust  be  read  with  section  2  of  article  I: 
"The  House  of  Representatives  •  •  •  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment"  rnd  with  section  3  of  the  s.ime  article:  "The 
Senate  *hall  have  the  scle  power  to  try  all  Impeachments  ' 

Corgrc^s  does  not  have  the  power  to  legislate  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  Judges.  The  Constitution  fixes  the  terms — "life,  d'or- 
Ine  gicd  behavior  "  Removal  affects  the  term  of  a  Judee  Removal, 
therefore,  has  also  been  withdrawn  from  legislative  power. 

When  the  Constitution  vests  the  Hotise  with  the  exclusive  power 
to  impeach.  It  prohibits,  plainly,  as  If  it  said  so  in  so  many  words, 
the  vesting  of  that  power  In  an  attorney  general  or  In  any  other 
entity  Wh:»n  It  vests  the  Senate  exclusively  with  power  to  try 
"Impeachment?"  It  prohibits,  equally,  the  vesting  of  that  p)Ower  in 
some  ether  existing  or  new  tribunal. 

"Impeachment  ■  is  rot  defined  In  the  Constitution,  yet  when  that 
'    instrument  was  drawn  and  adopted  all  knew  what  •'Impeachment ' 
I    meant      It  had  a  clear,  historic  meaning.     It  wa.s  the  method  em- 
ployed In  Enpland  and  her  colonies  "to  reach  those  In  high  places 
guilty   of   official   delinquencies   or   maladministration."     In    other 
words.  It  m(«nt  "removal  for  misconduct" 

Thus  the  Ccn.'^titutlon  provided  the  exclusive  method  of  're- 
moval."   Con:jress  cannot  legislate  any  "removal"  changes. 

'  The  Federalist,  No   LXXTX. 

'  From  Debates  m  Virginia  Convention,  as  quoted  bv  Mr.  Justice 
Van  Devanter  in  Eiana  v.  Gore  (253  U.  S.  245  (1920)).' 


STNATE  IS  THE  ONLY   TRIBtTNAL  OF  REMOVAL 

The   Constitution    was    so   carefully    drawn,   each    sentence    and 
phrase  so  painstakingly  reviewed  and  weighed,  that  every  *ord  of 
that  document  was  intended  to  have  significance.    It  must  be  espe- 
cially true  of  the  powerful  word,  "sole."     It  Is  u-sed  twice  slgnifl- 
cantlv   The  House  shall  have  the  "sole"  power  of  Impeachment-— 
the  Senate  shall  have  the  "sole"  power  to  try  all   Impeachments^ 
The  framers  were  not  content  to  say  the  House  shall  have  power 
or  the  Senate  shall  have  power     They  were  not  content  to  rely  upon 
the  rule  expresslo  unms  excluslo  alterlus  est.    They  wanted  to  make 
sure  bevond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  every  other  body,  group, 
entity    and  official  were  excluded  either  to  "Impeach"  or  to  "try 
the  "impeachment."     Thev  said  the  House  could  "solely"  institute 
the  charges  while  the  Senate  could  "solely"  hear  the  charges  of 
removal     They  did  not  even  let  the  matter  rest  there— so  meticu- 
lous were  they  In  their  choice  of  words     They  wrote,  "The  Senate 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments-     Thus  to  the 
emphasis  given  the  word  -'sole'  they  added  the  further  emphasis 
arising  from  the  word  "all  " 

Is  It  not  Idle,  therefore,  to  construe  these  clauses.  The  House  of 
Repre'^entatives  •  •  •  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  Impeach- 
ment" and  "The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Im- 
peachments." as  though  they  read:  "The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  •  •  •  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  provided, 
however  the  Congress  may  vest  exactly  the  same  power,  called  by 
a  different  name  (court  to  try  Issue  of  good  behavior)  in  a  court 
of  three  circuit  Judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States"-  and.  "The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  tr>-  all 
impeachments,  provided,  however,  the  Congress  may  take  that 
power  awav  from  the  Senate  and  vest  exactly  that  same  power, 
called  by  a  different  name.  In  a  court  of  three  circuit  Judges  or  in 
any  kind  of  a  court  Congress  may  establish." 

INTENT   OF   rR.\MERS    OF    CONSTITUTION    IN    DEBATE   CONCERNING    OUSTER 

OF   JUDGES 

A  study  of  the  debates  In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
particularly  those  of  Monday.  August  27.  1787.  clearly  Indicate  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  only  one  method  of  ouster 
of  judges,  '-impeachment  "  It  was  on  that  day  that  they  dlscu.ssed 
the  provision  that  Judges  should  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
Delegate  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  proposed,  as  a  method  for  remov- 
ing judges,  additional  to  imiM-achmont.  that  they  "may  be  removed  | 
by  the  Executive  on  the  application  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  "  (It  Is  not  recorded  that  he  argued  that  what  the 
Congress  mav  do.  It  may  undo  )  The  champions  of  an  independent 
Judiciary  were  stirred  to  vigorous  and  immediate  dissent  "The 
proposal  almost  unanimously  was  voted  down'  Would  not  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
themselves  spurning  an  alternative  of  impeachment  almost  Identical 
with  It.  unwittingly  they  had  empowered  Congress  to  adopt  any 

alternative  It  chase?  .  ^  ,^    i„„,w 

The  power  to  try  Judges,  or  remove  them  from  office,  would  clearly 
be  limited  to  impeachable  ofTenses.  under  the  general  doctrine  that 
where  a  constitution  names  certain  things  as  constituting  offenses, 
and  gives  specific  powers  with  reference  to  certain  subject  matter. 
It  is  intended  to  be  exclusive.  Mr  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  (8th  ed  .  p    1391.  quotes  this  rule    as  ^o  lows: 

"Another  rule  of  construction  Is  that  when  the  Constitution 
defines  the  circumstances  under  which  a  right  may  be  exercised 
or  a  penalty  Imposed,  the  specification  Is  an  Implied  prohibition 
against  legislative  Interference  to  add  to  the  condition  or  to  extend 
the  penalty  to  other  cases."  .     ,     „  ,o^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  in  State  y.  J.  J.  Henry  (87 
Mississippi  Reports  125.  40  Southern  Reporter  lo2).  under  clause  (d) 
cf  the  first  syllabus,  says:  ^      ,   ^    .» 

"Where  the  Cons-tltutlon  enumerates  power  granted  or  den.ed.  It 
must  be  held  to  have  named  all  of  the  powers  so  dealt  with  ai^d  as 
being,  with  the  necessary  Implications,  the  sole  limit  of  authority 

"'^•rrthe  -^ame  effect  Is  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts 
(iJpet  657 TLed  1233);  and  Afyc"  V.  United  States  (272  U.  S.  52. 
71  L.  ed.  160). 

CANNOT    ISOLATE   ANY    PARTICULAR  PROVISION    OF   CONSTITUTION 

Section  1  article  III.  of  the  Constitution,  concerning  good  be- 
havior and 'section  4.  article  II.  concerning  Impeachment,  are  not 
unrelated  The  majority  report  holds  that  the  proposed  legislation 
18  not  dependent  on  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  with  reference 
to  impeachments,  and  'has  no  relationship  whatever  with  Impeach- 
m-n?^  I Tannot  accept  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  one  article  supplements  and  defines  the  others^  The  good 
behavior"  mentioned  In  section  1.  article  H.  means  freedom  from 
•treason  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as 
mentioned  in  section  4  of  article  H.  In  addition  the  above  two 
^UonTmust  be  read  with  section  2.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "The  House  of  Representatives  •  •  'shall 
lave  sole  power  of  impeachment."  and  with  section  3  of  article  L 
which  read%^  •The  Senate  shall  have  sole  power  to  tr>-  all  impeach- 
ments "  Therefore,  the  right  to  Impeach  resides  solely  and  exclu- 
sively m  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  right  to  try  the 
accused  judges  14es  50lely  and  exclusively  In  the  Senate.  Shall  we 
sav  that  the  Constitution  has  given  exclusive  power  to  the  Senate 
to  try  the  Judges  In  all  cases  but  that  Congress,  nevertheless,  can 


•  See  Warrens.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution,  532. 


give  this  power  to  some  other  tribunal  merely  by  calling  It  some 
other  name,  like  the  •court  of  ouster"?  ,  »,  ^ 

I  now  freely  Insert  passages  from  an  article  of  the  dlstlnguisnea 
United  Slates  District  Judge  Merrill  E.  Otis,  entitled  "A  Proposed 
Tribunal:   Is  It  Constitutional?" 

"We  have  now  available  Madlsons  notes  on  the  debates  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  the  then  36-year-old  Virginian, 
thereafter  called  •the  Father  of  the  Constitution.'  dally  took  down 
In  a  sort  of  shorthand  of  his  own  devising  and  afterward  tran- 
scribed He  was  seldom  absent  from  any  session.  His  transcribed 
notes  fill  550  printed  pages.  In  them  are  recorded  accurate  ab- 
stracts ol  the  discussions  of  the  framers,  as  proposal  after  pro- 
posal was  presented  and  considered  Madison  heard  and  marked 
what  was  said  concerning  methods  for  securing  the  responsibility 
of  public  officers  and  what  was  said  concerning  measures  designed 
to  secure  the  lndei:)endence  of  the  Judges  He  heard  the  greatest 
lawyers  discuss  these  and  related  matters  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
vention Wilson,  Hamilton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  lawyers  learned  In  all 
the  English  and  Colonial  precedents.  But  he  did  not  record  as 
coming  from  any  of  his  fellow  delegates  even  one  suggestion  that 
Congress  would  be  empowered  Impliedly  In  the  Constitution  to 
provide  an  easier  way  to  remove  from  office  Justices  and  Judges. 
What  was  so  obvious  then  to  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  was 
obvious  also  to  their  colleagues,  that,  under  the  Constitution,  re- 
moval of  justices  and  of  Judges  after  conviction  on  •impeachment' 
was  the  'only'  way. 

'•Elliot's  Debates  have  been  almost  the  only  source  of  our  infor- 
mation touching  the  arguments  made  in  the  several  State  conven- 
tions for  and  against  the  ratification  of  the  Con.stltutlon.  A 
thorough  search  of  that  monumental  and  useful  compilation,  filling 
1.550  printed  pages,  reveals  to  the  student  that  in  not  one  of  the 
conventions  did  a  single  delegate  suggest  that  the  Constitution 
authorize  Congress  to  provide  an  easier  way  to  remove  Justices  and 
Judges  than  the  Impeachment  process.  No  one  In  the  State  conven- 
tions suggested  that  the  author  of  the  Federalist  was  wrong  when 
he  said  that   the  Impeachment  process  was  the  'only'   way. 

••But  the  1.550  printed  pages  of  Elliofs  Debates  do  contain  some 

things  which  strongly  corroborate  the  Federalist.     One  of  these  Is 

the  resolution  of  the  New  York  State  convention,  which   ratified 

the  Constitution,  at  the  same  time  recommending  the  adoption  of 

I    amendments,  among  which  was  this  proposed  amendment: 

"  That  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  shall  consist  of 
the  Senate,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  or  senior  judge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  highest 
court  of  general  and  ordinary  common  law  Jurisdiction  In  each 
State;  that  the  Congress  shall,  by  standing  laws,  designate  the  courts 
in  the  respective  States  an.swering  this  description,  and.  In  States 
having  no  courts  exactly  answering  this  description,  shall  desig- 
nate some  other  court,  preferring  such.  If  any  there  be,  whose 
Judge  or  Judges  may  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior:  Pro- 
tided  That  no  more  than  one  Judge,  other  than  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  come  from  one  State. 

••  •That  the  Congress  be  authorized  to  pass  laws  for  compensating 
the  Judges  for  such  services,  and  for  compelling  their  attendance; 
and  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  the  said  Judges  shall  sit  as  members 
thereof  that  each  "member  shall,  previous  to  the  entering  upon  any 
trial  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  honestly  and  impartially  to  hear 
and  determine  the  cause;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  conviction.'  "  ^  , 

The  New  York  convention  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Court  of 
Impeachment  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  desired  a  differently 
constituted  court,  a  court  in  which  should  sit  net  only  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  but  also  the  high-ranking  Judges,  and  which  more 
I  nearly  would  be  a  court  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  But  the  New 
\  Yorkconvention  realized  that  only  by  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion could  any  change  be  effective.  How  Incompatible  was  the  action 
of  the  New  York  convention  with  a  belief  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  create  any  kind  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of  at  least  certain 
public  officers,  namely.  Justices  and  Judges,  on  charges  of  misconduct 
brought  aga:nst  them.  ^      ,,,  . 

Search  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  not  a  single  word  will  be 
I    found  supporting  the  theory  that  the  Constitution  impliedly  au- 
I    thorlzes  legislative  provision  of  an  ea.sy  way  to  remove  or  get  rid  of 
erring   or   misbehaving   Judges.     The   hard   way   of   "impeachment" 
I    is  the  only  way.     In  all   the  opinions  of  all  the  courts  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  there  Is  not  even  one  little  dictum  that 
supports  the  Sumncrs  theory  cf  removal. 

Not  a  single  bill  was  ever  Introduced  In  either  House  In  all  those 
vears  providing  for  an  easier  legislative  method  of  removal  of  Judges. 
Of  course,  measures  were  offered  for  changes,  but  only  by  way  of 
constitutional  amendment.  ^  ^     ^       ,       ^ 

Jefferson  had  no  use  for  the  Federal  courts,  and  he  developed  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  them.  He  and  many  officials  at  the 
time  desired  changes  Within  2  months  after  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  a  resolution  was  Introduced  in  Congress  (the  same  resolution 
was  pressed  again  in  1808.  1811,  and  1812).  proposing,  not  the  crea- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of  judges  but  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  fixing  a  limited  term  of  office  for  Federal  Judges 
and  for  their  removal  by  the  President  on  the  address  of  two-thirds 
of  each  House.     (See  Warren's  The  Supreme  Court  In  United  States 

History    vol    I.  p    313) 

Jefferson  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  Judges  could  be  removed  only  after  conviction  on  •'Im- 
peachment." His  many  letters  Indutlably  proved  this.  (See  Works 
oX  Jefferson,  vol.  15.  p.  389;  vol.  1,  p.  120.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


COMCLUSIOW 

If  removal  of  dLstrlet  Judges  may  be  aet  up  by  act  of  Congress,  ft 
circuit  court  of  appeals  Judge  similarly  may  be  removed:  a  memper 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  slmUarly  removed;  In  fact,  any  civu 
omcer  may  be  removed  without  Ulal  by  Jury  and  with  no  appeal. 

Section  3,  article  I,  of  the  Constitution  Imbues  the  Senate  with 
the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  It  was  Intended  to  and 
does  place  the  Judges  on  a  high  plane  of  Independence,  where  they 
could  act  without  fear  or  favor,  subject  only  to  difficult  removal  by 
the  Senate  The  constitutional  provision  of  Impeachment  does  not 
permit  the  removal  of  Judges  by  the  method  proposed  In  the  Instant 
bill  simply  by  making  a  change  In  the  method  and  In  the  name 
of  the  tribunal  set  up  to  hear  the  Impeachment  charges.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  smells  Just  as  sweet.  Congress  is  Inhibited  from 
passing  bills  of  attainder  Congress  cannot  pass  bills  of  attainder 
by  calling  them  blUs  of  decapitation  and  exile  Congress  could  do 
all  that  by  token  of  the  argument  used  by  the  proponents  of  this 
bin  Ukewlse  with  the  Instant  bill  All  they  would  need  to  do  Is 
to  change  the  name  and  method  of  removal. 

Emanttzl  Czlixh. 


The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOHN  D  DINGELL.  OP  MICHIGAN.  B^RE 
THE  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  AT  DETROIT. 
IflCH.  

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  I  made 
before  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  League  of  Women  at  Detroit  on 
June  29.  IMO: 

Madam  Chairman.  dIatlngulBhed  giiewt.'!.  members  of  the  Eleanor 
Rooaevelt  League  of  Women,  and  fellow  cltlzena.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  to  you  tonight  concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Btaiea  In  the  comparatively  short  time  available  to  me  there  will 
be  no  time  to  go  into  great  detail  I  shall  endeavor  merely  to 
touch  upon  tome  phaaes  that  seem  at  this  time  most  Important  for 
consideration  It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  we  should  discuss  this 
subject  tonight.  With  much  of  the  world  ravaged  by  war  and 
with  forces  abroad  menacing  the  security  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  as  American  citizens  be  liiformed  about  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  great  democracy. 

At  the  outlet  let  me  call  attention  to  some  general  principles 
underlying  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  President 
Rooaevelt  In  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4.  1933.  dedicated  the 
Unltetl  States  'to  the  policy  of  tbe  good  neighbor — the  neighbor 
who  resolutely  respects  himself  and.  because  he  does  so,  respects  the 
rights  of  others— the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations  and  re- 
spects the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  In  and  with  a  world  of  neigh- 
bors." The  United  States  considers  the  good-neighbor  policy  In- 
herently reciprocal  In  nature.  Our  Government  endeavors  to  treat 
with  scrupulous  respect  the  rights  of  other  countries  and  their 
nationals,  and  expects  similar  consideration  from  other  nations  for 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  our  people. 

In  harmony  with  this  policy  the  Government  has  endeavored  to 
keep  alive  and  strengthen  varloxis  principles  of  order  under  law 
among  nations.  The  Government  has  proclaimed  that  there  should 
be  scrupulous  respect  for  the  pledged  word  In  International  rela- 
tions- that  nations  should  respect  each  other's  Independence:  that 
dUputes  among  nations  should  be  setUed  by  none  but  methods  of 
peaceful  adjustment:  and  that  trade  and  other  economic  relation- 
ships among  nations  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  fair 
dealing  and  equal  treatment.  Our  Government  has  persistently 
endeavored  to  keep  alive  these  fundamental  principles  in  inter- 
national relations.  It  continues  to  advocate  them  as  principles 
which  should  be  put  Into  effect,  when  the  present  war  Is  over,  to 
make  possible  a  stable  International  order. 

You  and  I  are.  of  course,  aware  that  these  are  ominous  days  for 
the  people  of  the  world.  The  forces  of  aggression  are  on  the 
march  leaving  In  their  path  widespread  misery,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion. Millions  of  people  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  liberties: 
nation  after  nation  has  been  deprived  of  Independence  Each  day 
brings  new  and  terrifying  developments.  In  the  light  of  these 
developments  we  must  give  vigilant  and  constant  attention  to  the 
defense  of  our  own  Nation 

BvenU  abroad  lately  have  caused  this  Government  to  speed  up 
fcll  defense  activities.  The  Congress  has  made  extensive  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense;  It  has  provided  for  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  our  military  and  naval  forces.     The  Executive  has  taken 


steps  to  coordinate  In  a  broad  way  the  various  defense  activities  of 

The  President  said  In  his  address  of  May  16  to  Congress  that  our 
defenses  must  be  invulnerable  and  cur  security  absolute  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  President  In  this  statement.  It  has  been  mv 
position  in  Congress  that  we  should  maintain  an  adequate  national 
defense.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Just  2  years  ago  I  stated 
my  position  in  these  words:  ^.     -  , 

••I  am  as  peaceful  by  nature  as  any  Member  on  this  floor.  I  am  a 
practical  pacifist  who  prefers  peace  to  war:  one  who  will  make  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  International 
amity.  I  am.  however,  practical  enough  to  see  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  self-preservation  when  my  neighbor  Is  ill-disposed  to  be 
reasonable,  when  he  seeks  to  misinterpret  ray  every  intention,  and 
secretly,  even  openly,  arms  against  me  and  mine." 

While  preparing  our  national  defense  to  meet  any  emergency,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
neglects  the  cause  of  peace.  I  can  say  to  you  with  assurance  that 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  are  the  fundamental 
bases  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration.  In  the  7  years 
since  President  Roosevelt  was  first  Inaugurated  there  have  been 
many  civil  and  International  armed  conflicts  throughout  the  world. 
During  these  conflicts  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  pursue  a  course  of  nonlnvolvement.  while  protecting  with  all 
reasonable  means  the  lives  and  Interests  of  citlzeris  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  discourages  the  use  of  force  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  and,  when  conflicts  have  occurred,  has  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  spread  of  hostilities.  President  Roosevelt 
recently  has  said  that  our  ideal,  our  objective.  Is  still  peace  at  home 
and  peace  abroad  Nevertheless,  he  said  "we  stand  ready  not  only 
to  spend  millions  for  defense  out  to  give  our  service  and  even  our 
lives  for  the  maintenance  of  our  American   liberties." 

This  Government  has  sought  to  devise  neutrality  legislation  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risks  of  involvement  in  war.  The  first  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  was  enacted  In  1935  It  was  revised  In  1936.  In 
1937.  and  again  In  1939  Up  to  the  time  of  the  last  revision  the 
neutrality  legislation  contained  an  inflexible  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  arms  to  belligerents 

When  this  arms  embargo  was  first  enacted.  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
warned  against  the  dangers  for  our  national  secur.ty  which  were 
Inherent  In  this  type  of  policy.  As  time  went  on.  It  became  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  arms-embargo  policy,  without  adding  anything 
to  the  security  of  thi.<*  country,  was  an  encouragement  to  heavily 
arming  nations.  Intent  on  conquest  and  aggresslcn 

When,  early  In  1939.  consideration  was  given  to  the  revision  of 
existing  neutrality  legislation,  the  admlnlstra.tion  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  controversies 
with  belligerents  was  mort  likely  to  arise  from  the  destruction  cf 
American  lives — and  not  from  the  sale  of  arms — and  that  we  could 
effectively  diminish  our  risks  only  by  keeping  American  nationals 
and  vessels  out  of  areas  of  special  danger  The  adminlstratloti 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  arms  embargo  be  repealed  and 
I  suggested  enactment  or  reenactment  of  the  following  provisions: 
(1)  To  prohibit  American  vessels  from  entering  combat  areas.  (2) 
1  to  restrict  travel  by  American  citizens  in  combat  areas.  (3)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  export  of  goods  destined  for  belligerents  should  be 
preceded  by  transfer  of  title  to  the  foreign  purchaser.  (4»  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  legl.slatlon  respecting  loans  and  credits  to  na- 
tions at  war.  and  (5)  to  regulate  the  solicitation  and  collection  of 
funds  for  belligerents. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  In  September  1939  the 
public  rallied  to  the  support  of  this  neutrality  program.  The  pro- 
gram wa<!  substantially  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  a  resolution 
approved  by  Prosldent  Roosevelt  on  Novrmber  4.  1939 

The  Neutrality  Act  cf  1939  has  now  been  in  operation  almost 
8  months  It  has  Justified  the  hopes  of  its  proponents.  Since  its 
enactment  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  dangerous  controversies  with 
belligerent  nations  No  American  lives  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  on  the  high  seas  as  a  result  of  belligerent  operations  Fur- 
thermore, no  American  vessel  has  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
bellleerent  operations,  although  many  ves.cels  of  other  neutral  coun- 
tries have  been  sunk  in  the  war  areas  Thus,  as  a  con.'^equenre  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  we  have  avoided  the  destruction  of  American 
lives  and  American  vessels,  which  in  other  tinges  has  resulted  in 
serious  controversies  with  belligerents. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  isolation  Throtighout  this 
administration  the  President  and  the  Secretan,-  of  State  have  taken 
the  position  that  we  cannot  as  a  nation  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world:  that  events  abroad  may  have  a  profund  effect 
upon  us:  that  we  must  be  constantly  alert  to  see  that  happenings 
elsewhere  do  not  ch\llenge  the  security  of  our  own  country  In 
this  connection  Secretary  of  State  Hull  said  a  few  days  ago:  " 

'Our  American  history  has  not  been  achieved  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  mankind;  there  is  no  more  dangerous  folly  than  to  think 
that  its  achievements  can  t>e  preserved  in  isolation  '  It  has  been  a 
part  of  a  vast  movement— in  the  0!d  World,  as  well  as  the  New — 
which  has  opened  new  vistas  in  the  destiny  of  man:  which  has 
carried  human  progress  to  new  and  exalted  heights:  which  ha.s. 
through  scientific  attainment,  lessened  the  tyranny  over  man  of 
the  blind  forces  of  nature:  which,  as  never  before,  has  expanded 
for  the  human  race  as  a  whole  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
mind  and  of  spirit  To  this  great  stream  of  new  Ideas,  new  attain- 
ments new  cultural  values,  we  have  made  our  contribution;  and  we 
ourselves,  in  turn,  have  been  nourished  by  it." 
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Recent  events  have  acted  to  vindicate  this  position,  which  has 
been  consistently  taken  by  the  administration.  At  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
convinced  that  we  cannot  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  rc^t  of  the 
world  As  an  example  1  Invite  attention  to  the  statement  on  June 
25  of  former  President  Hoover  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  our 
isolation  from  wars  which  envelop  two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
m  the  world,  and  that  for  us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  economic, 
mcral.  Intellectual,  or  spiritual  isolation. 

The  impos.<5ihiUty  of  i.solating  ourselves  is  apparent  as  a  result 
of  the  invasion  cf  a  number  of  European  countries.  You  are  aware 
that  European  countries  possess  territories  In  this  hemnsphere  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
possible  transfer  cf  these  lands  from  one  European  power  to  another 
European  power  obviously  is  of  real  concern  to  the  United  States. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  well  aware  of  this  danger. 
A  few  days  ago  the  Congress  passed  legislation  providing  that  the 
United  States  would  not  recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not 
acquiesce  in  anv  attempt  to  trar^sfer.  any  geographic  region  of  this 
hemisphere  from  one  ncn-Amfrlcan  power  to  another  non-American 
Dower  The  bill  further  provides  that  if  such  transfer  or  attempt 
to  transfer  should  appear  likely,  the  United  States  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  measures.  Immediately  consult  with  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics  to  determine  upon  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
to  saleguard  their  common   interest. 

Those  who  counsel  a  policy  of  isolation  should  bear  In  mind 
that  we  cannot  yet  foresee  the  full  effect  of  changes  wrought  by 
the  European  war  We  are  not  sure  of  all  the  policies  that  v,lll 
be  adopted  by  the  war  lords  if  the  British  Empire  should  be  de- 
stroyed However,  we  can  expect  ruthless  commercial  competi- 
tion and  exploitation  backed  by  military  might  and  an  ever-pres- 
ent threat  to  force  submission  to  a  new  order.  

In  the  Par  East.  Japan  seems  determined  to  follow  up  every 
possible  advantage  resulting  from  the  European  war  and  Is  ad- 
vancing in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  blessing  of  the  Axis 
powers^  It  now  seems  likely  that  French  Indo-China  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  will  fall  within  the  orbit  of  Japanese  Influence 
o/ dommatlon  In  that  event.  Japan  would  control  In^PO^tant 
^ur««  of  fupply  of  rubber,  tin.  and  quinine  large  quantities  of 
which  must  be  imported  Into  the  United  States.  We  In  this 
uSustriallzed  country  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  our  Pjesem  stand- 
ard   of    living    without    the    free    flow    of    these    and    other    raw 

""Tlirfnvaslon  of  Holland.  In  my  opinion,  was  designed  to  orphan 
her^lonles  and  thus  give  Japan  the  necessary  excuse  for  the 
oSuStS^f  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Moreover.  thU  move,  so  sklll- 
fCuy'll^ulated  was  Intended  to  deprive  the  United  State,  of  her 
abllurto  acquire  these  raw  materials  and  to  weaken  us  from  a 
mill tarv  standpoint  The  production  and  free  flow  of  these  ma- 
SiuS^woSd  b^  controlled'^to  supply  the  so-called  have  nots.  to 
the  oreludlce  of  Industrialized  countries  Uke  Great  Britain,  and 
iartlcularfy  the  United  States.  The  lowering  of  the  American 
ftand^d  of  living  In  prcportlon  to  the  loss  of  business  would  force 
our  pSple  to  adJut  that  after  all  what  goes  on  in  Europe  and  Asia 

Is  reallv  a  matter  of  our  concern.  ,  .v,^ 

One  of  «^e  most  Important  phases  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 

TTnlt«l  SUtes  Is  that  relating  to  the  other  American  republics.     I 

Simflt  ma?  £   justly   said   that  the  present   administration   has 

icKevJi  not^abVe  iucce'sses  in  our  relations  with  these  repubHcs^ 

We  voluntarily   renounced   our   right  of   intervention   In  Cuba  by 

abroeatlng  the  Piatt  amendment.     We  withdrew  our  marines  who 

had  b^en  stationed  in  Haiti.     At  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  1933 

we  slST^  a  convention  condemning  Intervention  in  the  interna    or 

Txterlal  affairs  of  other  nations.    We  have  sought  to  make  effective 

the  prtncipfes  of  liberal  and  equitable  trade  policies  unanimously 

annroved  at  the  Montevideo  Conference.  ... 

TetSk  the  initiative  in  suggesting  the  convocation  of  the  Inter- 

Americ^  conference  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  he  d 

at  Buenos  A^res  during  December  1936.  to  give  permanent  effect  to 

?he   CTowtng   frlend..hlp   and    confidence   among   the   American   Re- 

pibll«      M   this  conference  the  Republics   afBrmed   the  principles 

Erhich  were  to  guide  their  relations.     There  was  perfected  a  mocha- 

nSm  for   the   fv.ndance   and   settlement  of  disputes   which   might 

Srb  their  peaceful   relations  and  for  consultation   in   the  event 

that    the   peace   of   the    Western    Hemisphere   Is   menaced      The   21 

American  RepubHcs  Joined  in  the  following  declaration: 

"Tllat  everv  act  siisceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  America 
affe^«  each  and  everyone  of  them,  and  Justifies  the  initiation  of  the 
nroced^e  of  consultation  provided  for  In  the  convention  for  the 
mainVe^ance    preservation,  and  reestabllshment  of  peace,  executed 

*MriL^embIrT938.  at  Lima,  Peru,  the  American  Republics  adopted 
what^l^^wn  as  the  Declaration  of  Lima.  By  this  declaratlori  the 
Renubllcs  Dlcdgtd  themselves  to  maintain  and  defend  their  in- 
Sg^ruy  and  InSliSndence  against  any  form  of  aggression  from  out- 

'''VVis'^^vemtent'has  developed  the  Ideal  of  Inter-Amerlcan  co- 
oneration  in  every  possible  way.  Military,  naval,  or  air  missions 
have  tSn  s^nt  to  a  ^mber  of  American  Republics;  civilian  experts 
Save  ^n loaned  to  some  American  Republics  to  give  technical 
advice^d  cl^er  cultural  relations  are  being  encouraged  by  a  defl- 

"'^^hl'^s'"  m't!^?^Ameriran  cooperation  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
eo^oLlc  field     in  October  1939  the  21  American  RepubUcs  created 


the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Committee. 
This  committee,  which  has  recently  been  meeting  in  Washington, 
was  s»t  up  to  study  economic  problems  arising  from  the  war. 

All  of  us  now  are  especially  Interested  in  what  effect  the  Euro- 
pean war  Is  having  upon  the  Americas.  Many  new  political  and 
economic  dangers  have  been  thrust  upon  the  American  Republic. 
singly  and  collectively.  Our  Government.  In  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  Governments  has  worked  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly to  meet  these  dangers  In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  this 
hemisphere.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  last 
September  a  coni^ultatlve  meeting  was  convened  at  Panama  At 
this  meeting  various  steps  were  taken  to  protect  this  hemisphere 
from  the  harmful  repercufsions  of  war.  Since  then,  efforts  have 
been  unceasing  to  assure  that  the  Americas  present  a  united  front 
against  the  forces  of  aggression.  At  the  present  moment,  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  another  meeting  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics to  consider  problems  arising  from  ominous  International  devel- 
opments of  recent  weeks. 

Tlie  formulation  and  erecutlon  of  foreign  policy  In  a  changing 
world  under  war  conditions  are  most  trying  and  difficult  In  a  democ- 
racy Under  a  dictatorship,  the  will  of  the  dictator  is  unchallenged 
and  unchallengeable.  But  it  is  evident  that  by  the  democratic 
process  the  people,  divided  along  every  conceivable  line  of  thought, 
give  expression  to  their  feeling  and  even  demand  alteration  of  an 
established  policy.  In  a  democracy  during  a  crisis  the  alms.  Ideals, 
and  aspirations  of  the  various  elements  within  the  nation  give 
expression  to  those  forces  within  themselves  which  for  years  have 
remained  latent  or  suppressed. 

You  will  realize  that  these  factors  make  extremely  difficult  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy  by  our  administration, 
especially  in  critical  times  as  at  present.  However.  I  would  not 
have  you  believe  that  there  Is  any  weakening  of  my  faith  In  our 
representative  form  of  government.  These  factors  are  mentioned 
merely  to  show  the  tremendous  problems  which  our  Government 
faces  at  this  time.  I  am  convinced  that  In  the  present  crisis  the 
divergent  elements  of  the  Nation  will  rise  almost  solidly  to  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

Many  people  In  Michigan,  as  well  as  In  other  States,  are  much 
concerned  lest  this  country  should  go  to  war.  You  are  aware  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  power  to 
declare  war  shall  rest  with  the  Congress.  As  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  can  assure  you  that  neither  I.  nor  any  of  my  colleagues  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  would  ever  vote  to  declare  war  unless  there  was  an 
luimlstakable  tiireat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  address  I  made  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act: 

The  mighty  figure  of  war.  stalking  across  two  continents,  casts 
Its  shadow  over  our  land.  Abroad  the  terrible  machinery  of  de- 
structlon  is  loosed  and  the  earth  trembles  with  the  violence  of  a 
rnnflict  eneaging  numbers  of  men  so  vast  that  no  one  mind  can 
direct  them  or  know  what  they  do;  a  confilct  employing  ervglnes 
of  annihilation  more  terrifying  than  the  world  has  Fecn.  Mans 
Dower  and  knowledge,  slowly  accumulated  for  his  benefit,  is  turned 
to  the  ugly  business  of  death— death  by  violence  and  treachery, 
death  for  the  participants  and  the  civilians,  death  for  the  aggressor 
and  the  peaceful,  death  from  the  sky  and  on  the  ground  and  be- 
neath the  waters.  No  longer  is  a  good  will  toward  all  men  a  de- 
fense against  unbridled  aggression;  peace  pacts  and  the  devices  of 
civilization  are  no  guaranty  against  the  terror.  Swift  and  deadiy 
wines  draw  nearer  our  shores:  news  reaches  us  with  the  happening 
of  the  events,  and  the  rumble  of  the  battle  is  heard  across  th« 

An  uneasiness  stirs  our  people,  for  if  these  things  can  happen  to 
others  may  they  not  reach  us?  Thankful  for  our  protected  p<»l- 
tlon  we  must  secure  our  country  against  the  fate  which  has  be- 
fallen others  who  would  be  neutral:  must  see  to  it  that  our  land  s 
protected  from  the  lightning  which  strikes  In  the  night.  To  fh^ 
end  the  President  has  proposed  a  program  behind  which  a  united 
people  is  gathered.     That  program  I  support:  to  huge  and  unprm- 
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cipled  forces  we  must  oppose  an  unshakable  defense  sufficient  to 
g:uarantee  our  Invlolabiltty.  Partisanship  Is  forgotten  In  strivln? 
for  that  objective  and  our  people  rise  to  make  It  clear  that  aggres- 
aion  will  be  beaten  back  from  this  hemisphere. 

For  on  two  matters  there  can  be  no  divergence  of  opinion:  as  a 
people  we  are  agreed  In  maintaining  our  independence  from  hostile 
powers,  and  In  conserving  our  democratic  way  of  life.  The  light 
of  democracy  Is  going  out  throughout  the  world;  some  countries 
have  never  known  It;  others,  having  know  It.  have  relinquished  It 
In  the  stress  of  domestic  upheavals;  and  still  others,  preferring  It, 
have  abandoned  It  \uider  the  stress  of  their  war  efforts.  Alone 
amung  the  great  countries  of  the  world  we  maintain  the  hallmarka 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life:  clvU  liberties,  religious  freedom, 
democratically  elected  parliaments,  free  enterprise,  free  trade-unions, 
free  elections,  and  a  free  press.  Here  alone  among  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  world  the  fire  of  democracy  bums;  we  must  tend  that 
flame  that  In  a  day  to  come  It  may  serve  to  light  again  the  fires  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  guard  It  against  the  angry  blasts  that  swlrl  across  the 
ocean;  otir  Navy,  our  Army,  our  air  force,  must  be  a  shield  against 
the  foreign  threat.  To  this  end  Is  the  President's  program  directed. 
But  even  more  we  must  be  watchful  that  domestic  groups — those 
same  interests  which  have  opposed  every  Item  of  the  Presidents 
wine  and  beneficent  program — do  not.  under  the  specious  argument 
of  aiding  the  preparedness  program,  succeed  In  tearing  down  the 
liberal  structure  of  legislation  which  has  been  so  latKirlously  erected 
durUig  the  past  7  years.  It  Is  unhappily  true  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  persons  so  unpatriotic  that  they  would  use  the  national 
emergency  to  further  their  ends.  If  they  succeed  In  their  alms  a 
large  part  of  the  democratic  liberties  bestowed  on  the  people  In  the 
last  years  will  be  lost.  Shall  we  take  steps  to  protect  our  democratic 
way  of  life  frotn  external  aggression,  and  find  that  a  large  part  of 
that  democracy  has  disappeared  within  our  borders?  Shall  we  lose 
our  democracy  In  preparing  to  defend  It? 

In  this  connection  I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  bulwark  of  one  of  our  great 
liberties — the  freedom  of  working  pcKjple  to  organize  unions  of 
their  own  choosing.  For  a  hundred  years  this  right  has  been  con- 
ceded to  exist:  only  for  3  years  has  It  been  effectively  protected  by 
law.  and  I  need  not  point  out  that  a  right  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  is  no  right  at  all  Ever  since  this  guaranty  was  first  In- 
corporated In  the  codes  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  In  1933.  It  has  met  violent  opposition  from  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion A  self-constituted  cotirt  of  Liberty  League  lawyers  declared 
the  Wagner  Act  unconstitutional  when  It  was  first  passed:  the 
Nation.ll  Association  of  Manufacturers  urged  a  continuing  light  for 
Its  repeal:  the  law  waa  openly  and  widely  deQed.  and  that  defiance 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  passed  by  Congress  was  not 
the  law.  That  opposition,  once  so  bitter,  has  not  disappeared  be- 
cause of  the  holdings  of  the  courts  which  have  sustained  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law,  but  Is  now  seeking  to  accomplish  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  what  It  could  not  accomplish  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  this  statute  American  worklngmen  have  found  a  new 
and  valuable  liberty— freedom  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively— which  certain  Interests  would  now  take  from  thrm  No 
longer  do  those  Interests  call  for  repeal  of  the  statute,  which  they 
know  to  be  politically  Impossible,  but  for  its  amendment — amend- 
ments designed  ostensibly  to  "improve  Its  adminlstratlcn"  but 
actually  designed  so  to  weaken  It  that  Its  promises  will  be  nugatory. 

And  now.  In  addition  to  other  arguments,  they  seek  to  turn  the 
country's  struggle  for  preparedness  to  their  own  account  and  to 
argue  that  the  act  Interferes  with  that  need 

A  little  history  proves  them  wrong.  During  the  World  War  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  Instrumentalities  for  dealing  with  labor 
problems  were  Inadequate.  It  was  employers  who  first  recognized 
tbat  there  should  be  a  governmental  agency  with  power  to  handle 
such  matters,  for  It  was  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Beard, 
an  employer  organization,  which.  In  8eptemt)er  of  1917.  first  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  War  Labor  Board,  In  a  letter  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  To  carry  out  the  proposal  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  created  a  War  Labor  Conference  Board,  which  contained  five 
employer  representatives.  Jive  employee  representatives,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  public.  In  late  March  1918.  at  the  very  peak 
cf  the  war.  this  Rroup  unanimously  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  National  War  Labor  Board,  and  also  unanimously  adopted  a 
report  staUng  the  principles  and  policies  to  govern  relations  t)etween 
workers  and  employers  in  war  Industries  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  >  Those  principles,  which  were  followed  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  Included  tlie  following: 

"Rlgbt  to  organize:  The  right  of  workers  to  organize  In  trades- 
unlons  and  to  bargain  collecUvely  through  chosen  representatives  la 
recognlasd  and  affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged, 
or  Interfered  with  by  the  employers  In  any  manner  whatsoever 

"Kmployers  shall  not  dlschar«<r  workers  for  membership  in  trade- 
unions,  nor  for  legitimate  trade-union  activities." 

The  principles  which  I  have  Just  sUted.  which  both  employer  and 
employee  representatives  adopted  in  March  1918  when  the  entire 
country  was  mobilized  for  war  production,  are  exactly  the  prmciples 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Real  sanctions  were  provided  to  make  those  guaranties  to  labor 
eflecuve;   in  the  event  the  employer  refused  to  comply  with  an 


•  Printed  In  full  at  pp  S1-S3.  National  War  Labor  Board.  U  8. 
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award  of  the  War  Labor  Board  the  Government  had  the  power, 
which  It  exercued  on  at  least  two  occasions,^  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  Industr.-  In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  Today,  before  an  employer  Is  called  on 
to  ol)ey  any  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Board 
must  first  appeal  to  the  courts  for  an  order  enforcing  the  Board's 
order:  no  matter  hew  willful  the  employer's  defiance  of  the  Board 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  the  Oovernment  taking  over  and  operating 
his  plant. 

A  comparison  of  the  situation  during  the  World  War  and  today  is 
Instructive,  Then  we  were  at  the  peak  of  war  production  with 
every  nerve  strained  to  assure  an  unimpeded  flow  of  goods  abroad: 
today,  while  our  efforts  to  asstxre  production  are  great,  the  necessi- 
ties are  hardly  so  Immediate.  During  the  'V^'orld  War  both  Industry 
and  labor  found  It  necessary  to  grant  labor  freedom  to  organize, 
for  then,  as  now.  the  denial  of  that  freedom  led  to  strikes  and  In- 
terferences with  production  In  1918.  since  the  crisis  was  more 
serious,  sanctions  were  Imposed  far  more  drastic  than  any  which 
exist  or  which  are  proposed  today.  If  anything,  both  bustiiess  and 
labor  found  that  freedom  to  organize  was  more  essential  to  un- 
interrupted production  in  war  than  In  peacetime. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  how  specious  are  the  claims  of 
those  who  say  that  the  guaranties  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  may  Interfere  with  our  defense  program!  If  there  Is  a  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  this  history,  it  Is  that  the  scheme  of  the  act 
should  be  supported  by  even  greater  sanctions  than  it  carries  at 
the  present  time  In  facing  the  situation  occasioned  bv  our  emer- 
gency defense  needs,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  an 
effective  and  courageous  administration  of  It.  stands  as  one  of  the 
first  bulwarks  against  Interruptions  through  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes Nor  do  I.  for  one.  think  that  the  Government  should  Jeopar- 
dize the  fulfillment  of  its  orders  by  assigning  contracts  to  firms  and 
persons  whose  refusal  to  accept  peaceable  methods  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  may  result  In  strikes  and  Interrupted  produc- 
tion. In  awarding  contracts  to  such  employers  the  Government 
runs  a  But>Ptantlal  risk  that  orders  may  not  t>e  promptly  filled,  for 
all  our  experience  has  shown  that  refusal  to  accept  the  principles 
of  collective  l>argalnlng  Is  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of  strikes. 
More,  rather  than  less,  freedom  to  orKanlze:  more,  rather  than  lers. 
collective  bargaining;  more  rather  than  leas,  effective  enforcement 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  our  need  In  carrying  through 
the  President's  defense  program. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  year  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  three  majority 
members  of  the  committee,  whose  sincerity  I  do  not  question  but 
whose  Judgment  In  this  instance  seems  to  me  misguided,  have  rec- 
onunended  certain  chanees  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
My  colleague.  Representative  Healet.  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  have 
disagreed  with  these  recommendations,  which,  it  seems  to  us.  would 
go  far  to  deprive  American  labor  of  those  rights  which  were  thoueht 
to  be  so  essential  a  pan  of  the  scheme  for  carrying  the  World  War 
through  to  victory.  Representative  Healxt  and  I  can  claim  a  large 
measure  of  sympathy  for  the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  for  we 
actively  supported  it  when  it  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  passage,  whereas  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
concurs  In  the  majority  report,  whatever  his  reasons  or  however 
sound  those  reasons  were,  voted  against  Its  passage  when  the  act 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  here  no  time  to  discuss  in  detail  each  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  majority,  nor  our  reasons  for  feeling  them  unwise 
I  should  like  to  Indicate  a  few  of  the  major  proposaLs  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  weaken  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  act  or  the 
act  Itself. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  both  the  great  bodies  of  organized 
labor  have  opposed  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  Immedtatelv  upon  publication  of  the  majority's 
recommendations,  Mr  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Issued  a  statement  In  which  he  said: 

"The  amendments  offered  by  the  Smith  committee  as  a  whole 
strike  In  a  destructive  way  at  vital,  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
peatedly stated  and  emphasized  its  opposition  to  any  Impairment 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  In  any 
way  whatsoever  We  again  urge  and  Insist  that  Its  principles  and 
Its  fundamentals  shall  be  preserved  and  protected  The  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  still  remains  the  magna  carta  of  labor" 

On  the  same  day  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  acting 
In  behalf  of  Its  afEliated  unions,  gave  out  a  statement  which  con- 
tained the  following  ccmment: 

"Not  a  single  amendment  contained  In  H  R.  8813  Is  stipported 
by  the  record  of  the  hearinRS  of  the  special  committee  to  Inve-'tl- 
gatc  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  No  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  Justify  these  emasculatory  amenc'r*-.,  its.  The  specific 
proposals  are  directed  toward  the  destrtiction  of  tne  rights  of  labor 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act ' 

The  position  taken  by  these  two  great  labor  organizations  indi- 
cates clearly  that  labor  Itself  does  not  consider  that  the  propo-^ed 
amendments  are  designed  to  assure  mere  effective  collective  bar- 
gaining and  a  better  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor 
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One  of  the  principal  recommendatioris  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  Is  a  proposal  that  the  obligation  of  employers  to  bargain 
collectively,  which  is  the  very  keystone  on  which  the  act  rests,  shall 
be  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  meaningless  Histori- 
cally, the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  has  a  well-defined  meaning 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  courts.     As  one  court  has  said : 

"It  (the  act)  contemplates  the  making  of  apreements  between 
employer  and  employee  which  will  serve  as  a  working  basis  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  relationship.  The  act,  it  is  true,  does  not  require 
that  the  parties  agree;  but  it  does  require  that  they  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  the  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  If  possible;  and 
mere  discussion  with  the  representatives  of  employees,  with  a  fixed 
reso've  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  not  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment with  them,  even  as  to  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement, dees  ni.t  satisfy  iUs  provisions."  * 

Other  courts  have  adopted  the  same  Interpretation  of  the  act. 
Now  the  majority  proposes  that  the  act  be  amended  so  that  the 
cnly  requirement  s'mll  be  that  "an  employer  or  his  representatives 
meet  and  confer  with  his  employees  or  their  representatives,  listen 
to  their  complaints,  discuss  differences,  and  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  compose  such  ditTcrences.  but  shall  not  be  construed  as 
compelling  or  coercing  either  party  to  reach  an  agreement  or  to 
submit  counterproposals."  Thus,  at  one  stroke  the  majority  would 
remove  any  requirement  that  the  employer  attempt  In  good  faith 
to  reach  a  written  agreement  covering  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions;  the  statutory  mandate  would  be  confined  to  a  mere 
discussion  of  grievances,  and  the  essence  of  collective  bargaining 
Includes  proposals  and  counterproposals.  In  the  Consolidattd 
Edison  cas^  '  the  Supreme  Court  held  that.  "The  act  contemplates 
the  making  of  contracts  with  labor  organizations  That  is  the 
manifest  objective  in  providing  for  collective  bargaining  "  For 
years  labor  has  striven  to  obtain  written  agreements  assuring  that 
certain  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  would  be  maintained. 
Such  agreements  reached  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  are 
universally  held  to  be  desirable:  even  the  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee does  not  challenge  the  importance  of  the  written  trade  agree- 
ment in  our  industrial  life.  The  refusal  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments is  a  common  cause  of  strikes  and  Industrial  disputes;  if 
labor  cannot  achieve  that  objective  by  peaceful  procedures  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  It  may  be  anticipated  that  It 
will  seek  to  achieve  It  through  the  application  of  economic  pres- 
sures, and  to  this  extent  the  amendment  invites  the  substitution 
of  industrial  confilct  for  the  oiderly  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining 

In  various  ways  the  majority  Eeeks  to  exclude  workers  from  the 
protection  of  the  act  The  most  important  respect  in  which  this 
objective  is  sought  to  be  achieved  is  by  extending  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "agricultural  laborer"  The  present  act  excludes  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  agricultural  laborers,  and  it  is  lelt 
to  the  courts  to  define  who  is  or  v^ho  Is  not  an  agricultural  laborer. 
The  majority  has  proposed  that  there  be  excluded  from  the  act 
certain  clas-ses  of  employees  whom  the  courts  have  already  found 
not  to  be  agricultural  laborers,  notably  workers  employed  In  the 
advanced  stages  of  processing  and  preparing  for  market  agricultural 
product.s.  Concerning  such  workers  one  court  has  said.'  "When  the 
product  of  the  soil  leaves  the  farmer,  as  such,  and  enters  a  factory 
for  processing  and  marketing  It  has  entered  upon  the  status  of 
Industry,"  and  the  court  further  commented.  "In  this  status  of  this 
Industry  there  would  seem  to  be  as  much  need  for  the  remedial 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act.  upon  principle,  as  for  any  other 
industrial  activity" 

These  workers  employed  In  largo  packing  and  canning  factories 
are  no  more  agricultural  employees  than  Is  the  mechanic  in  a  large 
automobile  factory.  The  act  at  present  In  no  scn.se  regulates  farm- 
ers or  farm  labor:  the  majority  would  adept  a  fiction  that  a  worker 
Is  engaged  in  agricultural  labor  even  though  working  In  a  factory 
If  he  works  upon  agricultural   products. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  majority  would  limit  the  coverage 
of  the  act  Is  found  in  their  proposal  that  the  prctecilon  of  the  law 
be  denied  "any  employee  who  is  shown  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  willfully  to  have  engaged  in  violence  or  unlawful  destruc- 
tion or  seiz\ire  of  property  in  connection  wlMi  any  unfair  latxir 
dispute  cr  unfair  labor  practice  or  in  connection  with  labor  organ- 
izatlonal  activities."  This  proposal  Is  not  wholly  Indefensible. 
Both  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts  have  on 
numerous  occasions  held  that  employees  guilty  cf  felonies  and 
serious  mifrdemennors  arising  out  of  labor  disputes  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  protrction  of  the  act.  and  with  that  principle  every- 
one agrees  The  difficulty  with  the  proposal  is  that  it  goes  too  far 
During  strikes  and  other  labor  disputes,  tempers  rise;  scufiQes  and 
fist  fights  may  ensue.  One  of  our  courts.  In  considering  this 
problem,  used  some  apt  language  on  the  subject:  • 

'"W-?  think  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  some  disorder  18 
unfortunately  quite  usual  in  any  extensive  or  long-drawn-out  strike 
A  strike   Is  essentially   a   battle    waged   with   economic    weapons. 


'  Naticnal  Labor  Reflations  Board  v  Highland  Park  Manufacturing 
Co.  (C    C.  A    4th  Circuit.  March  11.  1940). 

*  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  v.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (305  U    S    197,  236). 

^  North  Whtttier  Heights  Citrus  Association  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (C.  C.  A. 
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'Republic  Steel  Corporation  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (107  Fed.  2d  472,  C.  C.  A. 
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Engaged  In  It  are  human  beings  whose  feelings  are  stirred  to  the 
depths.  Rising  passions  call  for  hot  words.  Hot  words  lead  to 
blows  on  the  picket  line.  The  transformation  from  economic  to 
physical  combat  by  tho.se  engaged  in  the  contest  is  dllllcult  to  pre- 
vent even  when  cool  heads  direct  the  fight.  •  •  •  We  accord- 
ingly recently  held  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  act  that  minor 
disorders  of  this  nature  should  deprive  the  striker  of  the  possibility 
of  reinstatement." 

Tlie  amendment  propo.sed  by  the  majority  would  mean  that  an 
employee  unjustly  deprived  of  his  means  of  employment  by  an 
employer  for  his  legitimate  union  activity  could  not  be  reinstated 
If  he  had  engaged  in  any  kind  of  violence,  however  slight,  and 
would,  therefore,  penalize  such  an  employee  not  only  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  but  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  earning  his  living  Th'>  work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Civil  Lll>ertles  has  shown  the  extent  to  which  agents  provocateurs 
are  used  to  stir  up  strife  on  picket  lines  Ih  order  to  discredit  the 
cau.se  of  strikers  Such  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the  majority, 
would  mean  that  an  employer  could  escape  his  obligation  to  rein- 
state men  who  have  gone  on  strike  in  protest  against  the  <mpIoyer's 
unfair  labor  practices  by  the  device  of  hiring  agents  to  stir  up 
trouble  with  his  workers. 

Another  way  In  which  the  majority  would  withdraw  the  protec- 
tion of  the  act  from  many  workers  is  by  llmltlfig  the  period  for 
which  an  employee  might  receive  hack  pay  to  6  months  At  the 
present  time,  an  employee  di-scharged  for  his  legitimate  union 
membership  or  activity  Is  entitled  to  receive  back  pay  for  the  lo.ss 
he  has  suffered  through  the  employer's  illegal  act  While  most  of 
these  cases  are  settled  by  agents  of  the  Board  within  a  short  time 
of  their  happening,  many  of  them  must  be  decided  by  the  Board 
after  full  hearing  and.  if  the  employer  does  not  then  comply  with 
the  order  of  the  Board,  must  be  litigated  In  the  courts  The  effect 
Of  this  proposal  would  be  to  transfer  the  loss  In  cases  lasting  more 
than  6  months  from  the  employer  who  has  violated  the  law  to  the 
employee  who  Is  innocent  of  anything  more  than  exercising  his 
rights  under  the  law  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  employers  would  fight  the  Board  and  their  obligations 
under  the  law  through  every  step  of  the  courts,  since  no  further 
liability  could  accrue  while  such  litigation  was  pending  Thus 
labor  would  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  Illegal  actions  by  em- 
plovers  Similar  to  this  proposal  is  the  requirement  that  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices  be  filed  within  6  months  after  the  unfair 
labor  practices  have  been  committed  In  many  cases  employees 
might  not,  within  the  6-month  period,  have  the  evidence  which 
would  prove  that  the  employer  had  acted  Illegally.  This  period  of 
6  months  for  brlnfTlng  charges  is  substantially  short4»r  than  the 
period  of  limitations  for  bringing  any  other  kind  of  legal  action. 
Including  criminal  ca-es.  and  would  operate  to  place  on  labor  a 
burden  which  no  other  group  In  the  community  is  called  on  to 
bear. 

Section  8  (1)  of  the  act  makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  "to  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  '  them  by  the  act  The  majority 
of  the  committee  proposes  an  amendment  to  this  section  to  provide 
that  nothing  In  the  act  "shall  be  construed  or  Interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit any  expressions  cf  opinion  v/ith  respect  to  any  matter  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  employees  or  the  general  public,  providing  that 
such  expressions  of  opinion  are  not  accompanied  by  acts  of  co- 
ercion, intimidaticn,  d:scrimlnation.  or  threats  thereof  "  This  is 
the  so-called  free-,speech  amendment  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
we  should  be  zealous  to  piotect  the  rights  of  free  speech  of  all  classes 
cf  our  people;  we  have  an  adequate  guarantee  that  that  rl-^ht  will 
not  l>e  infringed  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  It  now  stands  must  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
mandate  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  the  more  than  100  cases  decided 
by  the  courts  in  reviewing  orders  of  the  Labor  Board  there  is  not 
one  instance  where  courts  have  found  that  the  Board  has  impinged 
upon  this  constitutional  rljht.  Whether  or  not  particular  language 
does  In  any  particular  instance  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  is  a  question  cf  fact  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances  That  determination  Is  always  subject  to  review 
by  our  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  and  if  in  any  instance  the  Board 
has  interfered  with  the  employers'  right  in  that  respect,  I  know 
that  the  courts  will  be  zealous  to  point  out  the  Board's  error.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  majority  would  go  lurther  than  merely 
protecting  the  employers'  constitutional  right  of  free  speech:  it 
would  allow  "expressions  of  opinion"  which  actually  did  Interfere 
with  the  employees'  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-organization. 
Without  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  such  "expressions 
of  opinion"  were  given. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Justification  for  many  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  majority  is  that  they  write  into  the  statute 
the  holdings  of  decisions  <5f  our  courts.  Thus,  it  is  argued  that  the 
proposed  amendment  diluting  the  strength  of  the  obligation  lo 
bargain  collectively  Is  Justified  by  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  case;  '  that  the  limitation  upon 
the  reinstatement  of  employees  guilty  of  any  degree  of  willful 
violence  is  required  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Fan.steel 
case;  '  and  that  the  amendment  with  respect  to  the  employer's  right 


'  National    Labor   Relations  Board  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.    (301 
US    1) 

'  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fansteel  iletallurgical  Co.  (30* 

U.  S   240). 
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to  erprpgs  h)B  opinions  is  made  necessary  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constuutlon  It  U  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  deci- 
sion ^  undor  a  statute  Interpreting  the  iungxiage  of  the  act  become 
themselves  standards  for  future  guidance  in  determining  the  effect 
and  operation  of  the  statute  No  necessity  appears  for  writing  into 
any  statute  the  controlling  decisions  of  the  courts  Intepreting  It; 
Indeed,  there  Is  always  a  serious  question  whether  such  amendments 
are  merely  declaratory  of.  or  are  designed  to  effect  changes  In.  exist- 
ing law.  The  Instances  I  have  already  cited  will  suffice  to  show  that 
-^  the«e  ostensibly  declaratory  amendments  proposed  by  the  majority 
in  fact  go  further  in  limiting  the  effective  operation  of  the  statute 
than  the  courts  have  gone  By  this  time,  most  of  the  disputed 
questions  under  the  act  have  received  a  settled  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  propoaed  amendments  would  be  to  introduce 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  law  for  some  time  to  come 

In  addition  to  the  substantive  amendments  which  I  have  out- 
lined, the  majority  of  the  committee  proposes  certain  protedural 
changes  The  most  important  of  these  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating charges  of  unfair  labor  practices,  with  the  Issuance  of  com- 
plaints if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the  charges  to 
be  true,  with  the  prosecution  of  complaints  before  the  Board,  with 
the  enforcement  of  orders  of  the  Board  In  the  courts,  and  with 
certain  other  duties.  The  Board  would  be  limited  to  the  holding  of 
bearings  makmg  of  findings,  the  issuance  of  orders,  and  the  super- 
vision of  election.-*  The  result  would  be  a  division  of  functions 
between  an  administrator,  whose  tenure  would  be  subject  to  po- 
litical considerations,  and  a  Board  impotent  either  to  initiate  cases 
or  to  enforce  Its  orders.  Essentially  this  proposed  amendment, 
which  Is  Justified  on  the  ground  that  it  secures  a  separation  of 
administrative  and  Judicial  functions  Is  an  attack  upon  the  entire 
administrative  process  Courts  are  Invested  with  powers  of  enforce- 
ment: our  administrative  agencies,  including  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  are  not.  but  In  enforcing  their  mandates  must 
first  seek  an  enforcing  order  of  a  court.  The  record  before  cur 
committee  shows  that  the  Board  already  maintains  a  separation  of 
functions  within  Its  organization  which  adequately  safeguards 
against  the  possibility  of  unfairness  and  yet  permits  the  advan- 
tages of  a  coordinated  policy.  Th»  procedure  of  the  Board  was 
patterned  after  that  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  administrative  agencies.  At  the  present  time  an 
able  commi-wion.  headed  by  Dean  Acheson.  known  as  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure.  Is  making  a 
thorough  and  elaborate  Investigation  of  the  entire  administrative 
prtx^sa.  Its  studies  will  relate  the  work  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  the  work  of  other  governmental  agencies,  and 
It  may  be  anticipated  that  this  able  commission  will  produce  some 
thoroughly  considered  and  well-documented  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  our  entire  administrative  procedure.  The  problem  of  the 
separation  of  administrative  and  Judicial  functions  is  one  broader 
than  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  should  be  considered 
In  the  light  of  our  entire  administrative  experience.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  singling  out  labor  problems  for  hasty  and 
unconaldered  experimentation. 

There  la  no  showing  that  the  admin tatratlve  proceaa  as  It  has 
funcuoned  through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has  resulted 
In  any  tmfalrneas  or  lack  of  due  process  to  parties  appearing  before 
the  Board.  In  the  Jones  and  Laughlln  case.'  the  Supreme  CouiX 
Mid  of  the  procedure  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

"The  order  of  the  Board  Is  subject  to  review  by  the  designated 
court,  and  orUy  when  sustained  by  the  court  may  the  order  be  en- 
forced Upon  that  review  aU  questions  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  and  Oxe  regularity  of  Its  proceedings,  all  questions  of  con- 
■tltutlonal  right  or  statutory  authority  are  open  to  examination  by 
the  court  We  construe  the  procedural  provisions  as  affording  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  secure  judicial  protection  against  arbitrary 
action  In  accordance  with  the  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  valid  legislation  •■ 

In  a  more  recent  case  -  the  Supreme  Court,  ta  a  unanimous 
opinion,  said: 

•We  have  carefully  scrutinized  this  entire  record.  Within  the 
range  of  our  examination  has  appeared  not  merely  the  testimony 
but  also  the  procedure  followed  from  the  filing  of  the  cha-ee 
before  the  Board  to  the  final  decree  of  the  court  of  appeals  The 
Board  and  its  representatives  solicitously  guarded  respondent's  and 
intervenor's  right  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing:  manifested  liberality  in 
ruling  upon  evidence  prepared  by  both  sides:  and  conducted  the 
proceedings  In  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  about  a  Just  result  ' 
The  majority  of  the  committee  has  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  present  Board  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  board  Representa- 
tive HKAI.XT  and  I.  after  considering  the  record  of  the  Boards 
•dminlstratlon  of  the  act  feel  that  there  Is  no  showing  of  any 
facts  sufflclent  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  present  Board  mem- 
bers. We  have  felt  that  there  Is  widespread  controversy  and  dis- 
a«:reement  concerning  the  propriety  of  certain  policies  of  the  Board 
and  that  a  better  harmony  between  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  those  sections  of  the  public  with  which  the  Beard  deals  can  be 
promoted  by  adding  to  the  present  Board  two  new  members  with  a 
fresh  point  of  view  without  losing  the  continuity  of  administration 
of  the  statute  which  would  result  from  the  removal  of  the  oresent 
Board  members.  ^ 


*  National  Labor  Relations  Board  y.  Jonei*  <fr  Laughlin  Corporation 

•  \af tonal  Labor  Selattons  Board  v.  Radford  Dyeing  Asaociation 
(decided  May  20.  1940). 


The  present  act  provides  that  the  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be 
controlling  in  hearings  conducted  by  the  Board.  This  provision 
is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  statute  creating  an  administrative 
body,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  the  setting  aside  or  retrial  of 
matters  merely  because  some  technicality  of  the  rules  governing 
the  admission  of  evidence  in  Jtirj-  trials  has  not  been  followed  For 
this  provision  the  majority  wotild  substitute  a  requirement  that 
the  rules  of  evidence  shall  be  observed  "so  far  as  practicable." 
Again,  this  prcblem  is  of  c;enoraI  application  to  all  administrative 
agencies  and  is  not  confined  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Recognized  experts  en  the  law  of  evidence :  Dean  Wigmore.  of  North- 
western University,  and  Professor  Morgan,  of  Harvard,  favor  the 
relaxation  rather  than  the  extension  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  At 
the  present  time,  orders  of  the  Beard.  In  order  tc  be  enforced  by  the 
ccurts.  must  Xx  supported  by  substantl.-U  evidence  and  this  broad 
test  of  review  of  the  facts  is  sound.  It  is  the  same  test  recently 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
Walter-Logan  bill  No  facts  were  shown  the  committee  indicating 
that  there  had  been  an  abuse  cf  this  provision  bv  the  Board  ncr 
does  any  reason  appear  why  the  delicate  field  of  labor  relations 
should  be  singled  out  for  such  an  experiment  Practically,  under 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  majority,  there  would  be  no  uni- 
form law  of  evidence  applicable  to  all  B.^ard  hearincs.  but  various 
rules  depending  upon  the  State  in  which  the  hearing  happened  to 
take  place.  Imposing  an  intolerable  btirclen  upon  the  Boards  staff 
in  attempting  to  familiarize  Itself  with  the  applicable  rtiles  of 
evidence  In  all  the  State  and  Federal  cour's. 

An  allied  but  .somewhat  different  proposal  Is  also  made  by  the 
majority.  At  the  present  time  the  Boards  orders  must  be"  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  majority  would  require  that 
the  Board's  flndlntTs  shall  be  based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
testimony,  which  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  rule  under  which 
the  Board  operates  Again  the  majority  seeks  to  write  Into  the 
statute  a  requirrnr.ent  Imposed  by  the  courts  In  proposing  that 
the  Board's  findings  of  fact  shall  be  deemed  "conclusive  onlv  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence:"  they  would  also  empower  the 
courts  to  Invalidate  Board  findings  If  "clearly  erroneous."  It  i«>  our 
opinion  that  the  result  of  these  proposed  amendments  might  well 
be  to  permit  the  ccurts  to  weigh  the  evidence  in  the  case  de  novo 
and.  to  this  extent,  reverse  the  traditional  function  of  appellate 
courts  In  reviewing  the  determinations  of  fact-finding  tribunals 

The  majority  proposes  certain  changes  In  the  act  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  the  Board  to  Investigate  and  determine  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
They  propose  that  the  statute  be  amended  to  make  clear  the  em- 
ployers  right  to  petition  for  elections  This  rleht  is  now  granted 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  the  minority  of 
the  committee  Is  In  accord  with  the  proposal  that  It  be  made  part 
of  the  statute. 

A  more  serious  proposal  of  the  majority  would  remove  the 
Board's  power  to  determine  the  appropriate  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  where  two  or  more  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tions are  In  substantial  dlsapreement  or  confilct  as  to  the  unit. 
The  result  of  this  projxsal  of  the  majority  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  no  tribunal  to  determine  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
when  two  or  more  unions  disagreed  as  to  what  that  unit  should  be. 
The  effect  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  that  unions  Instead  of  seek- 
ing a  determination  by  the  Board  of  the  appropriate  unit,  would 
be  forced  to  resort  to  economic  action,  and  to  this  extent  the  em- 
ployer. In  the  absence  of  a  trlbutial  to  determine  the  question, 
might  be  harassed  by  strikes  between  contending  unions  in  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  employer  himself  Is  blameless  The  determina- 
tion of  the  appropriate  unit  for  collective-bargaining  purposes  Is 
a  highly  technical  and  involved  problem.  While  certain  decisions 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  unit  have  offended  one  or  another 
branch  of  organized  labor.  It  is  our  feeling  that  Its  decisions  on 
the  whole  have  been  wise  and  consistent  The  record  before  the 
committee  conclusively  establishes  that  the  Board  has  not  favored 
either  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  A  F  of  L  in  determining  the  appropriate 
unit,  and  the  protection  of  employers  from  unwarranted  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  unions  requires  that  the  Board's  powers  in 
this  respect  not  be  limited. 

After  the  Board  has  determined  the  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining  among  a  group  of  employees,  the  Board  Is  authorized  by 
the  statute  to  certify  to  the  employer  the  representative  of  his 
employees.  At  the  present  time  such  certification  is  not  subject  to 
judicial  review.  Tlie  reason  the  Congress  did  not  provide  for  Judicial 
review  lies  In  the  experience  of  the  old  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  was  created  by  Public  Rescluticn  No.  44  m  1934 
Under  that  resolution.  Board  election  orders  were  subject  to  review 
by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals:  the  provision  for  Judicial  review 
so  served  to  delay  Beard  action  that  during  the  year  of  Its  existence 
the  Board  was  unable  to  conduct  a  single  election  which  was  con- 
tested in  court  proceedings.  Since  elections  frequently  Involve 
strike  situations  or  circumstances  under  which  strikes  are  threatened 
it  is  most  undesirable  to  subject  them  to  the  delavs  of  lengthy  court 
proceedings,  because  these  election  cases  do  not  result  in  orders 
against  anyone.  They  do  not  require  anyone  to  do  or  not  to  do 
anything. 

I  have  here  no  adequate  opportunltv  to  summarize  the  work  of 
the  Board  Up  to  April  l,  1940,  the  Board  handled  26.941  cases 
involving  5.948.103  workers:  2  678  of  there  were  strike  cases  Involv- 
ing 433.693  workers,  of  which  the  Board  settled  almost  75  percent 
In  addition,  the  Board  has  averted  mnnv  hundreds  of  s»rik-s  and 
has  conducted  2  850  elections  in  which  mere  than  a  million  votes 
were  cast  It  h.as  rendered  hundreds  of  formal  decisions  The  bulk 
OX  Its  cases,  however,  have  been  settled  amicably  by  agreement  of  ail 
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the  parties.  That  It  has  been  fair  to  employers  Is  attested  by  the 
I.tct  that,  up  to  June  30.  1939.  24  3  percent  of  the  charges  filed  with 
It  have  been  withdrawn,  usually  after  investigation  had  shown  that 
the  charges  had  no  merit,  and  that  an  additional  13.5  percent  of  the 
cases  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Board  before  hearing.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  act,  cryan:zaticn  of  workers  ar.d  the  substitution 
cf  the  orderly  process  cf  collective  bargaining  for  industrial  strife 
have  made  tremendous  strides  forward.  Strikes,  and  the  length 
and  Intensity  cf  strikes,  have  notably  decreased  since  the  consti- 
tutionality cf  the  act  v.'as  determined. 

The  review  by  the  courts  cf  the  work  of  the  Board  constitutes  a 
rery  notable  record  of  preof  cf  'he  general  high  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  the  derisions  of  the  Bnnrd 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  has  been  before  that  Court  26 
times  in  3  years.  The  Board  s  position  has  been  sustained  com- 
pletelv  20  times,  its  orders  have  been  modified  four  times,  and  set 
aside  twice,  and  the  principles  of  the  act  have  been  clarified  and 
applied  so  often  by  the  Board  and  the  courts  that  there  appears 
no  adequate  reason  lor  disrupting  the  Incree^ing  pace  of  acceptance 
of  collective  bargaining  with  Its  concurrent  stabilization  of  labor 
relations. 

There  is  this  additional  observation  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  proposals  of  the  majority  of  our  committee.  Now.  more  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  years,  our  national  welfare  dem^^nds  national 
unity.  In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  any  adoption  of  those  amendments  at  this  time  would 
be  confusing  and  disquieting. 

American  workingmcn.  speaking  through  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  have 
Indicated  their  willingness  and  readiness  to  back  a  prtjgram  of  na- 
tional defense  wholeheartedly  Their  patriotism  is  an  unquestioned 
as  is  that  of  the  American  employers:  their  love  for  their  country 
no  less.  It  would  be  an  injustice  of  the  crudest  kind  to  imply  that 
they  are  Incapable  of  exorcising  the  freedom  granted  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  wisely  and  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  would  be  a  deku-ion  to  claim  that  that  freedom  must  be  relaxed 
to  speed  the  defense  program  Every  consideration  of  the  national 
welfare,  every  principle  of  Justice,  and  every  democratic  tradition, 
calls  on  all  "fair-minded  people  to  oppose  the  repeal  or  unwise 
amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  or  any  wea'nening 
of  its  honest  administration  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
affords  a  ready  and  peaceful  forum  for  the  adjustment  of  labor 
controversies.  It  Ls  a  substitute  for  strife.  It  should  be  uphold 
and  supported — never  more  than  now. 


Important  Proposals  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  4,  1940 

SfLPHUR   RIVER   IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  working  on  a 
proposal  to  improve  Sulphur  River,  Tex.,  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  were  three  ways  that  this  improvement  cculd 
be  brought  about — 

First.  The  commissioners'  court  in  each  county  affected  by 
this  improvement  to  pet  together  and  agree  to  put  up  a 
sufficient  amount  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  work  done 
through  the  W.  P.  A. 

Second.  To  pet  the  legislature  to  create  a  reclamation  dis- 
trict for  that  area  and  have  the  State  of  Texas  put  up 
sufficient  money  to  get  the  W.  P.  A.  to  do  the  work. 

Third.  To  get  the  War  Department  to  make  a  survey  and 
get  it  done  through  an  appropriation  in  the  National 
Congress. 

The  first  two  plans  suggested  were  not  effective  because  the 
counties  did  not  supply  the  sponsor's  funds  and  neither  did 
the  State  provide  for  the  money,  although  it  did  create  a 
reclamation  district  for  the  area. 

Therefore.  I  have  been  tr>'ing  to  get  the  work  done  through 
the  Congrers,  and  since  it  is  combined  with  the  Red  River 
project,  the  outlook  is  much  brighter. 

On  June  22,  1936,  I  received  congressional  approval  of  a 
bill  providing  for  a  survey  of  this  project.  It  was  again 
approved  J-ane  28.  1938.  Also,  on  June  20,  1938.  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  carried  a  provision  for  a  survey  of  Sulphur 
River.  Tex.,  with  a  view  to  improvement  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  water  power.  This  survey  has  been  made  and 
is  now  in  Washington.    The  Board  of  Army  Engineers,  the 


Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  National  Resources  Committee 
arc  now  examining  it  and  will  make  a  report  soon. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department.  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  a  letter  dated  June  11,  1940,  advised  me  as  follows 
regarding  this  project: 

The  Department  is  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  6.  1940,  In 
which  you  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the  proposed  improvement  ol 
the  Sulphur  River.  Tex. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Department  Is  now  making  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  Sulphur  River  for  flood  control  pursuant  to 
several  congressional  authorizations.  Including  those  contained  in 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  approved  June  22,  1936.  August  28.  1937,  and 
June  28.  1938.  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  20,  1938. 
The  field  Investigations  in  connection  with  this  survey  have  betMi 
completed,  and  the  report  itself  will  be  Included  in  the  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  Red  River  Basin,  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
a  special  board  of  officers  of  the  Department,  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  contained  In  a  resolution  adopted  February  25.  1938, 
by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  comprehensive  report  on  the  Red  River  Is  scheduled  to  be 
received  in  this  office  on  or  about  August  1,  1940.  It  will  then  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  prior  to  submission  to  Congress  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  relative  to  improvements  for  the 
streams  in  the  Red  River  Basin. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  project,  and  my  efforts  will 
continue  until  we  are  successful  in  getting  this  wonderful  area 
properly  improved. 

COTTON -CERTIFICATE   BUX 

In  the  early  part  cf  1937  I  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  1935  cotton  certificates  in  full. 

January  3,  1939.  I  reintroduced  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  providing  for  redemption  of  certain  cotton 
certificates  issued  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  The  bill 
number  is  H.  R.  193.  and  provides  for  the  full  payment  of  the 
1935  cotton  certificates,  which  were  issued  under  the  Cotton 
Control  Act,  approved  April  21,  1934,  upon  application  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  any  producer  of 
cotton  to  whom  the  tax-exemption  certificates  were  issued. 

Tile  cotton-certificate  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Texas 
Cotton  Growers  Association  and  by  many  local  farm  associa- 
tions, but  has  not  been  urged  by  the  other  larger  associations 
in  the  National  Congress  because  they  claim  it  would  probably 
lessen  their  chances  to  get  large  appropriations  for  other 
purposes.  ThLs  fear  is  being  overcome  and  more  support  Is 
being  cultivated  for  the  cause  among  these  groups.  We  have 
a  further  handicap  in  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  cotton- 
growing  country  i.«:  not  interested  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  States  produced  a  surplus  in  1935,  and  therefore  are 
not  interested  in  paying  the  cotton  certificates  where  a 
shortage  occurred. 

FIGHT    WILL   CONTINtTE    UNTIL    DEBT    PAID 

It  sometimes  requires  years  of  time  to  sell  a  good  cause  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  experienced  the  same  difficulty  with  the  bill  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  veterans'  adjusted-service  certificates,  the 
so-called  bonus  bill.  It  required  7  years  to  convince  the 
people  and  Congress  that  this  bill  should  be  paid,  but  finally 
we  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
payment  of  these  cotton  certificates  until  this  just  and  honest 
debt  is  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  100  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Population   of  counties  in   First   Congressional    District,    1890-1940 
(Tiiis  Ls  ins<Ttod  in  vii-w  of  the  larpc  number  ol  rfjueslsj 


County 


novric 

("a.ss 

Delta.   

Knmklin 

llarri-son . 

liiipkins 

Kamar 

Marion 

Morris 

HihI  Kjver 

Titus 


1S90 

1900 

1910 

20.267 

2fi.  r.76 

34,827 

22,-^54 

22.R41 

27.  .587 

U.  117 

15.  249 

14..'i6fl 

6.4S1 

8,  674 

U,331 

26.721 

3I.%7S 

37,  M3 

an,  572 

27,«.')0 

31.0.18 

37.302 

48.627 

46,  M4 

10, '«2 

10,  7.54 

10.472 

6,580 

8.220 

10.  4.39 

21,4.52 

2a,  803 

',28.  .VM 

8,1UU 

12.2K2 

16,422 

1920 


39.472 

30.  (Ml 
IS.  887 
9.  :J04 
43.  56.5 
34.  7yi 
.V>.  742 

in.  8K6 

10.289 
3.%  8"J9 

is,  12s 


1930 


48.  .563 
30.  0.30 
13,  i;»8 
8.494 
48. 4«7 
29.410 
4S.  529 
10.371 
10.028 
30.923 
16,003 


1910 


.'/).  224 
33.  492 
12.  H26 

8.  37S 
rn.  889 

»t.  a»2 

.50.  406 
1 1.  4.54 

9.  8<I6 
29.771 
19.  226 


Although  this  the  First  District  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  small- 
e.st  in  the  State,  it  is  as  large  as  both  Connecticut  and 
Delaware;    it  is  seven-eightlis   as  large   as   Massachtisetts, 


i 


12% 
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seven-eiFhths  as  large  as  New  Jersey,  seven-ninths  as  large  as 
Vermont,  and  six  times  as  laige  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  has  100.000  more  people  than  either  of  the  States  cf 
WyommR  and  Delaware  and  200.000  more  people  than  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  total  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  on  an  average,  cf  the 
counties  are  40.5.  which  is  more  than  the  average  for  19 
different  States. 

CN -AMERICAN  Acnvmrs 

I  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  invcstipation  of  un-American  activities.  When  the  reso- 
lution pa.si^ed  th;'  House  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
the  Honorable  Marti.n  Dies  is  chairman.  This  committer;  has 
made  some  startling  and  astounding  disclosures,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  investigation  made  by  the  committee,  many  for- 
eigners have  been  deported.  Many  '"fifth  columnLsts"  have 
been  sent  co  the  penitentiaries,  and  many  laws  have  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  curbing,  restricting,  and  preventing 
"fifth  column"  and  Trojan  horse  tactics  in  our  country. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kans., 
of  June  20.  1940.  is  self-explanatory: 

iim-EH  COASTED  OF  "nnii  columns' 

Speaking  recently  before  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress.  Representative  Wright  Patman  used  Adolf  Hitlers  own 
words  to  describe  the  "fifth  column"  tactics  that  have  proved  so 
successful  In  moet  of  the  countries  he  ha.s  invaded  and  have  even 
helped  to  hamper  the  war  activities  of  England  and  France.  Here 
15  what  Hitler  said  many  years  ago: 

'Wh>-n  I  wage  war.  troops  will  suddenly  appear.  •  •  •  They 
will  march  through  thf>  streets  in  broad  daylight.  •  •  •  jjo 
one  will  stop  them  Everything;  has  been  thought  out  to  the  last 
detail  They  will  march  to  the  headquarters  of  the  general 
staff  •  •  •  ttj^  confusion  will  be  beyond  belief  But  I  shall 
have  had  relations  with  the  men  who  will  form  a  new  governn-.ent — 
a  govtrnment  to  suit  me  We  will  find  .«uch  men;  we  shall  And 
them  In  every  ct^untry:  we  shall  not  nefd  to  bribe  them  They  will 
come  of  their  own  accord  Ambition  and  delusion,  party  squabbles, 
and  self-seeltlng  arrogances  will  drive  them.  •  •  •  Our  strategy 
is  to  destroy  the  enemy  from  within,  to  conquer  him  through 
himself" 

The  word*  of  Hitler  apply  just  as  much  to  the  United  States  as  to 
the  other  countries  who  have  already  felt  the  disastrous  tactics 
of  those  enemies  within  the  walls  HitUr  can  find  In  the  United 
States,  also,  men  driven  by  ambition  and  delusion  and  self-seeiclng 
arrogances  There  are  hundreds  of  them,  many  Ixirn  Americans  or 
naturalized  citizens,  who  admire  the  Nazi  methods  and  would  gladly 
duplicafe  them  in  this  country,  provided  they  could  be  the  ones 
to  put  such  methods  into  eticct 

Representative  Patman.  In  his  address  before  Congress,  named  a 
man.  supposedly  a  loyal  American,  who  has  been  In  the  employ  of 
the  Hitler  government  since  1933.  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
spreading  throughout  the  Nation  the  accomplishments  cf  the  Naz; 
regime,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  American  Reserve  officer 
In  the  Intelligence  Department 

An  America  strong  within  can  never  be  defeated  by  any  foe 
from  without.  But  if  the  defenses  of  this  Nation  are  weakened 
or  destroyed.  If  disloyal  men  are  allowed  to  sap  the  strength  and 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  United  States  by  lestenlng  her  ability 
to  supply  the  sinews  of  defense  and  by  spreading  confusion  among 
those  still  loyal  to  the  American  Ideals,  it  will  be  In  accord  with 
the  tactics  Hitler  has  employed  in  other  countries 

The  United  States  has  been  amply  warned.  Holland  waited 
until  the  enemy  was  at  its  gates  before  It  started  a  purge  of 
"fifth  colu.Tinists  ■'  Then  It  was  too  late  This  Nation  cannot  wait, 
either.  Tlie  first  duty  of  national  defense  Is  to  In.sure  the  loyalty 
of  every  person  in  this  countr",-  and  then  go  speedily  to  the  taslt  of 
piovldmg  defense  forces  sufficient  to  defeat  any  foe. 


People's  Man  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTEXGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULUVAN 


Mr.  PrrTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,   the   following  comment 
by  Mark  Sullivan  in  Uie  Wai>iiington  Post  under  date  of 


June  29,  1940,  tells  why  Wendell  Willkie  was  nominated  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention.     Mr.  Sullivan  says: 
[From  the  Washington  Pest  of  June  29,  19401 

PEOPLE  S    MAN    WINS 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Philadei  PHiA.  June  28 — It  was  a  triumph  o'.  reality  over  phonl- 
ness  The  reality  was  that  the  people  wanted  Mr  Willkie  The 
phonine.<s  was  the  presumed  handicaps  that  stood  in  his  way.  Mr. 
Willkie  must  not  be  nominated  because  he  had  t)een  a  Democrat — 
that  was  phony  boloney.  Mr.  WiUkie  mu-st  not  be  nominated 
becau.^^e  he  wa--  a  public-utility  man.  That  was  phjny  two  way.^: 
First.  Mr.  Wlllkie  was  not  a  public-utility  man— he  was  a  young 
lawyer  from  Akron.  Ohio,  who  was  hired  lay  some  New  Yorkers  to 
run  a  public-utility  company  that  was  having  various  difficulties; 
second.  It  was  phony  to  as.sume  that  voters  will  take  the  public- 
uiUay  question  into  account  In  a  Presidential  election  next  Novem- 
ber in  which  the  public-utility  issue  will  not  figure  in  the  faintest 
degree. 

•  •••••• 

]        By   yielding    to   the    public   demand,    the   convention    saved   the 

I    Republican  Party      More  than  that,  it  saved  the  two-party  system. 

I  And  that  Is  Important  In  a  time  when  the  forms  and  ui-stitutions 
of  democratic  covernment  are  everywhere  tumbling  or  threatened. 

I  That  America  s  two-party  system  is  saved  is  an  Invaluable  thing. 
Quite  probably  the  two  parties  are  chani^ed  in  nature  The  EK'mo- 
cratic  Party,  taken  over  by  the  new  dealers  as  respects  leadership, 
has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  collectivLsm.  it  has  become  cou.>;in 
to  socialism.  At  the  same  time  the  Republican  Party  now  moves 
in  the  direction  of  what  was  traditional  JefTcrsonian  democracy. 
There  is  in  Mr.  Willkle  much  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  includ- 
ing espi>clally  his  emphasis  on  inrilvidiialism.  In  Mr  WlUkie  s 
past  political  associations  and  activities,  in  his  writings  and 
speeches  and  In  the  big  robustness  cf  his  personality — in  all  that 
lies  one  con.spicuous  creed.  The  individual  citizen  must  not  be 
oppressed  or  frtistrated  by  big  business — but.  also,  ne'ther  must 
the  individual  he  oppressed  or  limited  by  big  government. 


Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often  men  who  hold 
high  office  in  this  Nation  permit  partisan  politics  to  sway 
their  better  judgment  respecting  their  comment  repardin? 
their  fellow  men.  Recently  the  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Florida  made  quite  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  which  he  sought  to  injure  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  I 
doubt  if  the  Senator  knows  Mr.  Willkie.  and  I  am  certain  he 
did  not  know  anything  concerning  his  background  at  the  time 
he  made  that  speech.  Other  speeches  have  been  made  on 
that  same  subject  by  various  Members  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  sad  ccmmentary  we  face  when  men.  for 
the  .'^ake  of  partisan  politics,  are  ready  to  condemn  their 
fellow  man  without  any  investigation  of  the  character  of  that 
individual  and  without  any  knowledge  of  or  reference  to  the 
accom.plishments  attained  in  life  by  the  person  attacked. 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  and  his  attainments  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  his  eternal  struggle  in  life,  and  if  those  who  attack  him 
would  compare  his  successive  steps  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  to  the  top  with  their  own.  I  am  convinced  their  flimsy 
speech  would  be  overcome  with  shame. 

Why  do  these  men.  all  of  whom  are  saturated  with  the 
ointment  of  the  New  Deal,  attack  Wendell  L.  Willkie?  Th^y 
are  merely  running  true  to  the  form  of  the  past;  they  want  to 
belittle  anycne  who  would  setk  to  restore  the  American  way 
in  our  Nation;  they  believe  in  the  policy  of  "smear  your  oppo- 
nent" regardless  of  who  he  is  or  what  he  may  be. 

Who  is  Wendell  L.  W.llkie?  Why  do  the  members  of  the 
New  E)eal  make  such  a  vicious  attack  upon  him? 

I  have  known  Wendell  L.  Willkie  throughout  the  major 
portion  of  his  life,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  He  was  a 
poor  hoy.  his  father  and  mother  were  lawyers,  practicin;?  in  a 
small  rural  community.  He  attended  the  common  and  high 
school,  working  much  cf  th3  time  at  odd  jobs  to  earn  his  way 
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as  far  as  jxjssible.  After  he  completed  his  high-school  work 
he  entered  Indiana  University,  from  which  institution  he  was 
later  graduated.  During  the  period  of  his  work  in  college, 
Wendell  worked  his  way;  he  waited  table;  he  washed  dishes; 
he  worked  on  farms;  he  worked  in  factories;  he  did  any  kind 
of  work  at  which  he  could  cam  a  little  money.  He  learned 
the  value  of  a  dollar  in  his  early  life,  and  he  learned  the  art 
of  balancing  a  budget.  The -days  were  not  too  long  and  the 
pay  was  never  too  small  for  him;  he  had  the  initiative  to  make 
his  way — and  he  did  it.  He  was  not  born  with  any  silver 
spoon;  he  was  unable  to  live  in  luxury;  but  he  learned  the 
lessons  of  life  throuphout  his  struggle  to  secure  an  education 
as  he  worked  and  toiled — a  poor  boy  trying  to  do  something 
in  life  for  his  country.  His  effort  was  crowned  with  victory, 
and  he  completed  his  work  in  college.  The  lessons  he  learned 
during  that  struggle  for  an  education  have  remained  with 
him.  He  learned  the  full  meaning  cf  thrift  and  economy;  he 
learned  the  struggle  of  the  people;  he  learned  the  value  of  the 
dollar;  and  he  learned  the  full  meaning  of  .<=aving  in  life. 
The  World  War  came  on.  Wendell  Willkie  was  no  laggard 
when  his  country  called;  he  responded.  He  knows  all  of  the 
hardships,  the  sacrifices,  the  anguish,  and  the  heartaches  of 
war.  He  commanded  his  battery,  and  he  learned  of  the  trag- 
edy of  that  great  conflict.  becau.^e  he  heard  the  whLstle  of  the 
shells  and  the  clatter  of  mu.sketry;  the  barking  of  machine 
guns  was  a  familiar  sound  to  him;  he  was  but  an  American, 
serving  in  the  American  way.  doing  his  bit  for  his  country. 
Some  of  those  who  now  attack  him — I  wonder  where  they  were 
in  1917-18?  Let  them  examine  the  record  of  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkie  in  the  World  War.  and  let  them  compare  it  with  their 
own  record.  His  record  is  open;  the  War  Department  has 
that  record,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  see  it  and  to  know 
it.  Let  those  who  condemn  Wendell  L.  Wlllkie  examine  that 
record  that  they  may  know  the  stability  of  the  subject  of 
their  scurrilous  attack.  He  is  a  true  American,  one  who  was 
unafraid  to  serve  hij  country  in  time  of  need. 

What  has  this  man  Willkie  done  since  the  World  War 
which  would  arouse  the  bitter  condemnation  from  those  who 
now  attack  him? 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  started  as  a  struggling  lawyer,  and  from 
the  lessons  he  had  learned  throughout  his  struggle  for  an 
education,  he  applied  thrift  and  economy  to  his  daily  habits; 
he  succeeded  throuphout  the  years.  At  last  he  was  hired  by 
a  large  business  concern  to  help  bring  it  out  of  disaster  and 
despair.  Let  us  remember  that  Wendell  L.  Willkie  did  not 
secure  his  place  with  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  by  rea- 
son of  his  large  stock  holdings,  nor  by  reason  of  family  suc- 
cession, nor  by  and  through  any  favor  bestowed,  but  he 
earned  it  by  reason  of  hLs  ability  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  him. 
His  rapid  rise  in  the  field  of  the  law,  and  his  success  in  his 
chosen  profession,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
sought  to  hire  a  man  who  could  and  would  make  that  com- 
pany the  success  it  should  have  been.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  was 
hired,  or  employed,  for  that  specific  purpose.  He  accom- 
plished the  task  as.'^igned  to  him.  May  I  ask  those  who  have 
made  an  atttack  upon  this  lawyer,  soldier,  businessman,  and 
American  what  there  is  in  this  ultra  successful  life  that  war- 
rants such  an  attack  as  has  been  made  upon  him?  Is  it 
WTcng  for  men  to  succeed  in  life?  Is  it  ground  for  an  attack 
upon  him  if  he  performs  his  task  well?  Is  it  offensive  to  those 
who  have  attacked  Mr.  Willkie  that  he  has  been  a  true 
American?  I  am  confident  the  sole  and  only  answer  for  those 
attacks  made  is  that  Mr.  Willkie  is  oppc-^cd  to  the  New 
Deal,  and  he  now  seeks  to  save  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  the  man  of  the  hour,  will 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. He  will  serve  with  high  honor  and  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  that  capacity:  he  knows  the  life  of  the  common 
people  of  our  country;  he  knows  the  struggles  of  the  peer, 
because  he  has  passed  through  that  same  struggle;  he  is  a 
true  patriot — an  American:  he  is  a  businessman,  and  he 
knows  and  understands  the  problems  of  the  men  and  women 
Who   work   and   toil,   because  he   was  one   of   them;    he   is 


cognizant  of  th<?  problems  of  our  farmers,  because  he  has 
worked  upon  the  farm,  and  he  now  owns  a  farm;  he  is  a 
lawyer  of  great  ability,  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
equity  and  the  policy  of  the  law.  He  is  equipped  with  those 
elements  which  will  make  him  a  great  president. 

May  I  say,  when  this  great  man — Wendell  L.  Willkie — 
said:  "I  pledge  a  battle  for  unity,  cooperation,  and  better 
national  defense,"  he  meant  just  that.  He  meant  that  our 
national  defense  program  should  be  entirely  honest;  that  it 
shof.ld  be  sound;  and  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
spending  of  the  people's  money  should  make  a  true  and  ac- 
curate accounting  thereof,  and  that  our  Government  should 
receive  $1  in  value  for  every  dollar  spent  for  national  defense. 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  is  grounded  in  honesty;  he  believes  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  he  speaks,  in  the  future, 
the  people  will  find  every  utterance  to  be  truthful.  He  is  but 
a  humble,  honest,  fearless  American  who  believes  in  the 
American  way.  So  we  have  the  man — Wendell  L.  Willkie— 
who  will  go  forward  to  victory  in  November. 


Adjournment  Unwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OK  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  4.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   MARK   SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  short  article 
by  Mark  SulLvan  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  2.  1940: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  ot  July  2.  1940 J 

CONGRESS     AND    THE     CRISIS 

(By    Mnrk    Sullivan) 

It  Is  proposed  that  Congress  adjourn  until  January. 

At  a  time  when  all  over  the  world  the  very  existence  of  parlia- 
mentary government — government  by  a  repnsentatlve  elected 
body— is  in  quej-tion;  when  it  is  claimed  that  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment must  die  because  It  Is  too  cumbersome,  too  dilatory,  too 
lacking  In  quick  res-ponsiveness;  when  in  country  after  country 
parliamentary  government  Is  extinguished  to  make  way  lor  totali- 
tarian government — at  such  a  time  It  is  proposed  that  the  American 
Congress  efface  itself  for  6  months. 

If  Congress  effaces  itself  for  6  months,  especially  the  6  months 
Just  ahead.  Congress  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  of  its 
temporary  self-effacement  last  longer  than  Congress  intended. 
That  is  a'strong  thing  to  sucgest.  In  face  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  such  an  apprehension  Is  not  too  greatly  exaggerated. 
For  Congress  to  go  home  now  would  be  regular:  It  is  usual  for  a 
Congress  to  adjourn  from  midsummer  to  the  following  January. 
But  for  this  ConTiess  to  adjourn  at  this  time,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  would  have  the  nature  of  abdication,  or  at  least 
of  Congress  taking  its  function  lightly.  The  pre.=ent  state  of  the 
world  is  no  time  for  parliamentary  bodies  to  suspend  functioning, 
even  temporarily.  It  is  a  time  for  parliamentary  bodies  to  function 
with  especial  watchfulness  and  thoroughness,  to  prove  that  they 
deserve  to  survive. 

During  the  spring,  precedlna  the  dramatic  turn  which  the  war 
abroad  took  on  May  11.  it  was  assumed  that  Congress  would  adjourn 
before  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  remain  adjourned 
until  January.  With  the  spirit  of  cris'.s  which  came  with  the  Cier- 
I  man  invasion  of  Holland,  Belg.um.  and  France;  with  our  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  preparedness,  question  was  raised  whether  Con- 
gress should  adjourn.  President  Roosevelt  at  a  press  conference 
expressed  the  belief  there  was  no  imp>erative  necessity  for  Con- 
gress to  stay  in  Washington;  he  said,  rather  lightly,  that  there 
was  little  they  could  do  other  than  speech  making,  and  that  If 
necessity  arose,  ne  would  call  them  back  in  special  session. 

But  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country,  the  conviction 
grew  that  Congress  should  remain  in  session  When  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  neared.  Congress  recessed  for  the  week  of  the 
convention,  returmng  Monday  of  this  week.  Again  It  is  proposed 
that  as  the  Democratic  Convention  approaches  2  weeks  hence. 
Congress  should  again  either  recess  or  adjourn.  If  recess.  Congress 
would  return  after  tlie  Democratic  Convention;  If  adjournment,  it 
would  be  until  January. 
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To  many  membTS.  adjrurnment  appeals.  The  whole  House  and 
one-third  ot  the  Senate  are  up  lor  reelection  (except  such  as  have 
failed  of  renonunalion  or  an-  retiring  voluntarily).  All  are  con- 
■ctoua  of  the  desirabiltty  of  making  persnn;il  campaigns  in  their 
States  and  dLstrlcts.  If  constituents  understand  the  desirability 
of  Congress  remaining  In  seseion.  they  will  not  be  hkely  to  penal- 
ize Members  unable  to  make  personal  campaigns. 

The  desirability  of  Congress  remaining  in  session  is  suggested  by 
an  rplsode  during  last  weeks  recess  Our  Navy,  acting  with  the 
b»Bt  Intention,  with  a  dwpoenion  shared  by  much  of  the  country, 
l/xjk  a  step  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  helpful  to  Britain.  Certain  vessels 
under  construction  for  our  Navy  were  turned  back  to  the  manufac- 
tv;rer.  making  It  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  sell  these  vessels  to 
Britain  Our  Navy,  of  course,  supposed  it  had  the  right  to  do  this. 
But  when  the  action  was  discovered  by  a  committtee  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  question  was  raised  about  the  legality 
of  the  transaction  Upon  Inquiry,  the  Attorney  General  reported 
that  the  action  was  not  legal.  Thereupon  President  Roosevelt 
carvceled  It 

Such  Incidents,  arising  In  the  shadowy  area  where  Executive  p)cwer 
and  congressional  power  overlap,  are  likely  to  be  numerous  during 
a  period  of  hurried  preparedness  against  war  If  Congress  is  here 
and  regards  a  proposed  action  as  wise.  ConijresE  can  legalize  the 
action  If  Congress  is  not  here,  necessity  for  haste  by  the  E^xecuUve 
department  may  result  In  distortion  of  the  relations  between 
Executive  and  Cont^re.-^s 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  definitely  against  adjournment  as  long 
as  the  present  crisis  continues.  Only  yesterday  the  President 
has  asked  Congress  for  appropriations  about  $5,000.000  000 
additional  money  for  the  Army  expansion.  Next  week  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  will  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  a  universal  military  traininp  bill.  Other  matters 
of  equal  Importance  press  upon  Congress  for  immediate 
attention. 

In  the  face  of  the  necessary  action  which  Congress  should 
take  on  important  legislation,  and  in  the  face  of  this  appallinp; 
crisis  in  the  world.  I  t>elieve  we  should  continue  in  session.  I 
make  this  statement  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  cur  primary 
eItx;tion  in  Louisiana  is  set  by  law  for  September  10,  and  I 
am  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Should  Congress  continue  in 
session  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  home  and  contact 
the  people  of  my  district  in  Louisiana.  As  between  politics 
and  a  most  tragic  crLsis  I  make  the  decision  in  favor  of  stay- 
ing on  the  job  and  doing  my  part  in  giving  this  Nation  the 
legislation  which  is  needed  so  urgently  at  this  critical  time. 
As  to  my  campaign  for  reelection,  the  people  of  Louisiana  who 
know  and  understand  the  international  situation  must  and 
will  carry  on  for  me  during  my  absence. 


Comprehensive  Defense  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE   FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    FAIRBANKS    DAILY    NEWS-MINER 


Aleutians,  offers  many  a  vulnerable  point  that  may  be  regarded  as 
a  possible  gateway  or  a  strategic  location  spot  for  enemy  invaders. 

Warships  may  cruise  the  coastal  Unrs  and  be  prepared  to  dash 
from  point  to  point,  bombing  and  pur.suit  planes  may  keep  poised 
at  the  main  land  bases,  and  antiaircraft  guns  be  held  In  readiness, 
together  with  troops  and  heavy  guus,  but  there  are  numerous 
other  centers  to  keep  In  mind— Bethel,  Nome.  Point  Barrow,  and 
others. 

Once  air  fleets  are  In  the  air.  they  may  not  find  It  convenient  to 
return  to  home  bases  when  bad  weather  or  other  adverse  conditions 
prevail. 

As  originally  announced  the  Alaska  "air  base"  contemplated  a 
network  or  composite  set-up  of  main  and  auxiliary  ba.'ses  all  over 
the  Territory.  In  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  the  aux- 
Uifiry  stations  cannot  he  excluded.  Congress  has  made  a  good  start 
In  the  face  of  menacing  conditions,  but  that  is  not  all-es-sential  in 
the  premises.  To  complete  the  task  and  make  Ala.^ka  100  percent 
safe,  many  a  new  unit  must  be  provided  In  the  less  conspicuous 
localities. 

And.  to  coordinate  the  whole,  provide  for  all  units  of  defense  to 
function  in  uniacn.  mamtiiin  life  lines  of  supply,  and  means  of 
land.  air.  and  sea  transport  many  other  esst'ntials  must  be  kept  In 
mind  Inland  highways  cannot  be  Ignored  as  among  the  essentials. 
The  whole  scheme  of  sidequate  defense  calls  for  the  best  that  Uncle 
Sam  can  provide — and  Europe  affords  the  lesson  of  what  It  might 
mean  If  the  matter  is  neglected. 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  short  editorial 
from  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Thursday.  June  6, 
1940: 

(Froni  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  of  June  6.   1940] 

COMPSEHENSIVK    DEFENSE    Or    ALASKA 

While  attention  is  focused  In  Kodiak.  Dutch  Harbor.  Sitka.  Fair- 
banks, and  Anchorage  as  key  positions  In  the  defensive  set-up  for 
Alaska,  and  millions  are  being  appropriated  for  the  purposes.  It  is 
wtll  to  keep  In  mind  they  are  not  the  only  points  In  this  vast 
Territory  to  be  guarded. 

Alaska,  with  her  total  area  of  some  600.000  square  miles  and 
26.000  miles  of  coast  line  sprawling  crablike  from  Ketchikan  to 
Point  Barrow  and  from  the  Rockies  to  the  tip  of  the  far-reaching 


Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  4,  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  W.  P  A. 
theater  project  was  killed  last  year,  largely  because  of  serious 
penetration  by  Communists.  Congress  assumed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  would  undertake  e  house  cleaning. 
Instead,  as  recently  as  last  May  24.  an  avowed  Communist, 
Sam  JafTee,  was  elected  to  the  governing  council  of  Actors' 
Equity  As.soc.ation.  Representatives  of  this  association  ap- 
peared tjefore  House  and  Senate  Appropriation  Committees 
urging  the  reinstatement  of  the  theater  project  in  the  relief 
program.  JafTee  was  elected  May  24.  1940.  in  preference  to 
an  outstanding  American  actress.  Talluiah  Bankhead,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  of  Actors'  Equity,  where 
according  to  the  official  rep>ort  as  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
Equity,  "a  disappointingly  small  turn-out  of  scarcely  350 
members  attended."  While  only  a  small  minority,  the  voting 
power  is  thus  in  the  hand.s  of  Communists  and  felkiw  travelers 
in  the  New  York  City  area,  and  there  has  been  a  growing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  trend  of  commiuiistic  influence  in 
the  theater.  Seven  Communists  are  new  on  the  governing 
council  of  Equity,  Sam  JafTee,  Philip  Loeb,  Emily  Marsh, 
Hiram  S.  Sherman,  Leroy  MacLean,  Edith  L.  Van  Cleve,  and 
Alan  Hewitt. 

Other  key  positions  in  the  profession  have  been  taken  over 
by  Communists.  George  Heller  is  now  executive  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Radio  Actors  Guild.  The  new  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  is  Hoyt 
Haddock,  a  former  C.  I.  O.  organizer  of  distinct  Communist 
sympathies,  whose  appointment  was  protested  by  the  A.  P. 
of  L. 

House  Joint  Resolution  544  strikes  Communists  and  Nazis 
from  the  relief  rolls,  but  here  is  a  situation  where  Communists 
are  occupymg  high  places  in  a  profession  which  Congress 
would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  help  it  we  had  the  means  of 
weeding  them  out.  Innocent  and  deser\1ng  actors  and 
actresses  all  over  the  country  are  thus  being  penalized,  and 
there  will  be  no  W.  P.  A.  theater  project  as  long  as  this  con- 
dition is  permitted  to  exist.  As  a  member  of  the  .subcommittee 
on  this  measure.  I  can  see  no  Federal  assistance  fcrthccming 
under  these  conditions. 
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Charles  L.  McNary  More  a  Patriot  Than  a 

Partisan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OHEGOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES   NEWS 


Mr,  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  brief  sketch  on  the  life  of  my 
beloved  fellow  Oregonian  appearing  in  the  United  States 
News  in  the  issue  of  July  5,  1940: 

IFYom  the  United  States  News  of  July  5.  1940] 

LIBERAL    RrNNINC     K.KTE    FOR     MR      WILLKIZ CHARLES    L.     MNART,    VICE 

PRESIDENTIAL      CANDIDATE      MORE      A      PATRIOT      THAN      A      PARTISAN      TO 
POLITICAL  OPPONENT 

In  the  Capitol  Barber  Shop  late  last  week,  smiling,  scholarly 
Charles  Linza  McNart  wa.s  getting  a  shave  and  having  his  red  hair 
trimmed  Reporters  rus-hed  in  and  asked  the  Senate  minority 
leader  whether  he  would  accept  the  nomination  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  Then,  in  his  slow,  easygoing,  deliberate 
way.  Oregon's  favorite  son  grinned  and  answered.  'If  it  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  draft.  I  will  l>e  a  good  soldier  and  do  my  part."  Tliree 
hours  later  he  was  nominated. 

The  Republican  vice  presidential  candidate  has  spent  a  score  of  his 
66  years  on  Capitol  Hill  He  has.  Incidentally,  never  seen  nor  met 
Wendell  Willkie  i  People  of  the  Week.  United  States  News,  June  28). 
Today.  Senator  McNart  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  mast 
popular  Members  of  Congress,  especially  with  the  newspapermen, 
for  whom  he  is  always  a  reliable  source  of  news. 

He  is  a  silent,  undemonstrative  tradition-breaker  who  believes 
In  a  liberalized  and  socialized  Republican  Party.  Senator  McNary 
has  voted  for  .scores  of  New  Deal  laws,  but  has  always  turned 
thumbs  down  on  a;i  tinkering  with  the  monetary  and  tariff  systems. 
He  dislikes,  in  particular,  the  reciprocal  trade  a^'eements  program. 
Former  President  Hoover,  who  was  a  college  chum  of  "Charley" 
McNart  at  Stanford  University,  once  dubbed  him  "a  shade  too 
radical":  and  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley.  In  1936,  char- 
acterized the  Senator  as  "more  a  patriot  than  a  partisan." 

As  the  Senate  minority  leader,  "Mac"  has  played  long-range 
pchtlcs.  has  turned  both  cheeks  to  his  enemies.  His  colleagues 
have  noted  and  praised  liis  objective,  tolerant,  even  charitable 
attitude.  And  they  have  liked  his  Informality,  his  lack  of  pontifical 
solemnity.  Within  the  Republican  Party  he  has  remained  a  regu- 
lar— but  always  in  the  liberal  zone. 

A  keen  ob.server  of  human  nature.  Senator  McNart  has  been 
partlcularlv  adept  at  conciliation  and  unification  Many  times  he 
has  been  a  sharp  critic  of  the  New  Deal,  but  he  has  always  made  his 
criticism  speciftc.  citing  chapter  and  verse.  One  of  the  least  belli- 
cose of  the  minority — he  seldom  makes  a  speech — he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  elective. 

The  new  nominee  has  summed  up  his  political  philosophy  as 
follows:  "Regardless  of  changes  of  name  and  shifts  within  the  organ- 
ization, the  party  that  stands  for  well-managed  public  finance,  a 
reasonable  and  helpful  attitude  toward  business,  and  a  pursuit  of 
social  progiess  through  true  federalism — not  authoritarianism,  but 
cooperation  on  practical  lines — that  party  has  had  a  fairly  continu- 
ous history,  and  that  history  will  continue,  I  am  siue,  for  a  long 
time  to  come  " 

Mr  McNary  is  one  of  the  most  urbane  figures  In  the  Senate  He 
is  tall,  handsome,  and  a.ssured.  Impeccably  groomed,  he  Is  usually 
voted  the  best-dres.«ed  Member  of  the  upper  Hcuse.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senator  is  a  dirt  farmer,  one  of  the  few  who  make  farming 
pay.  His  interest  in  aericulture  Is  personal,  not  academic.  Between 
sessions,  on  his  600-Bcre  fruit  ranch  near  Salem,  Oreg  ,  he  carries 
en  extensive  plant-breeding  experiments.  To  his  credit  Is  the  devel- 
opment cf  the  "imperial  prune" — as  well  as  the  Introduction  of  the 
filbert  Industry  to  his  State. 

Mr.  McNart  was  born  on  a  farm  outside  Salem  In  1874,  and 
was  educated  at  the  local  public  schools  before  entering  Stanford. 
where  he  remained  for  2  years.  Then  he  began  a  law  career, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar  In  1898  Aside  from  prac- 
ticing with  his  brother,  he  began  to  teach,  serving  as  dean  of  Wil- 
lamette College  of  Law  from  1908  to  1913.  From  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Oregon,  and  Linfield  College,  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  Senator's  entry  into  politics  was  as  an  assistant  di^rlct 
attornev.  Then  for  2  years  he  served  as  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Oregon  Supreme  Cotirt.    Before  his  appointment  to  the  United 


States  Senate  In  1917  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  Mr.  McNart  acted 
as  chairman  of  his  Republican  State  central  committee. 

Once  the  campaign  gets  und<^r  way.  the  Republican  candidate 
will  have  to  toss  aside  his  favorite  pastimes:  romping  on  the  floor 
With  his  5-year-old  daughter,  cultivating  h*s  fruits  and  flowers; 
shooting  a  round  of  golf:  reading  on  the  veranda  or  before  his  fire- 
place with  Its  kettle  and  4-foot  logs;  wandering  beneath  the  hug* 
Douglas  firs  of  his  Oregon  ranch. 


Let  Us  Have  Preparation  for  Peace 
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OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  30.  1940: 

[From   the   Chicago  Sunday  Tribune   of   June   30,    1940] 

THE    CROWNING    DISSERVICE    TO    AMERICA 

Mr.  Roopevelfs  crowning  disservice  to  his  country  may  be  com- 
pleted here  in  Chicago  in  a  little  over  2  weeks.  He  has  permitted 
the  time  for  the  Democratic  Convention  to  approach  without  dis- 
avowing an  Intention  to  seek  a  third  term.  Whatever  may  be  in 
his  mind,  he  has  encouraged  the  assumption  that  he  will  be  the 
first  President  in  an  eighth  year  of  office  to  ask  for  4  years  more. 

This  behavior  comes  at  a  time  when  It  adds  grave  domestic  un- 
certainties to  the  grave  problems  presented  the  country  from  abroad. 
It  cflers  a  political  issue  which,  if  pressed  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
nomination,  will  divide  the  Nation  violently. 

Tliere  Is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  American  democracy  to 
take  the  accustomed  political  campaign  in  the  usual  stride,  regard- 
less of  events  abroad.  The  American  people  are  not  so  unstable  as 
yet  that  they  cannot  exercise  their  political  rights  and  make  their 
decisions  even  in  such  calamitous  times  as  the  present.  They  ought 
not.  however,  to  be  presented  at  this  time,  for  the  first  time  In  their 
experience,  with  a  con.stitutional  Lssue  touching  the  integrity,  as 
the  most  thoughtful  citizens  see  it.  of  their  form  of  government. 

We  say  it  Is  a  constitutional  question,  although  the  Constitution 
says  nothing  about  It.  In  this  one  respect  our  Constitution  re- 
sembles the  British.  It  has  had  this  unwritten  stipulation.  It  has 
been  respected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  predecessors,  none  of  whom  as 
he  finished  his  second  term  has  ever  asked  his  party  for  a  third,  and 
no  party  has  seriously  considered  a  12-year  stretch  for  any  occupant 
of  the  White  House  for  whom  it  was  responsible. 

The  ambitions  of  Grant  and  the  ambitions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
did  not  take  this  form,  and  the  Republican  Party  has  not  created 
any  precedents  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  appeal.  He  is  the 
first  man  who  could  be  accused  of  the  desire  to  pierpetuate  himself 
In  office  beyond  the  period  to  which  our  understanding  of  American 
government  confines  the  aspirations  of  a  man  who  has  been  twice 
elected  Chief  Executive. 

It  may  be  Mr  Roosevelt's  Intention  not  to  p>ermlt  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago  to  nominate  him.  The  disservice  he  has  done 
his  country  already  is  to  permit  the  conviction  to  grow  that  he  will 
be  nominated,  that  he  desires  to  be,  and  that  he  will  try  by  the 
methods  and  resources  peculiar  to  his  own  administrat.on  to  keep 
himself  in  power.  It  is  a.s.'^umed  that  he  has  already  so  entrenched 
him.self  In  the  extraordinary  authority  attained  during  his  adminis- 
tration that  he  can  get  whatever  he  commands  the  convention  to 
give  him. 

The  very  misfortunes  which  the  country  has  suffered  under  h's 
maladministration  of  its  finances  have  t>een  converted  into  political 
domination  The  debt,  the  deficits,  and  the  increased  taxation 
have  built  up  a  political  machine  by  grants  and  subsidies  which  Is 
powerful  enough  to  control  a  delegate  convention  if  the  dispenser 
of  the  public  funds  intends  to  continue  in  office.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  good  judgment  and  the  public  spirit  of  Democrats,  who  oppose 
the  perpetuation  of  Executive  authority  at  this  time  as  much  as 
any  Republican,  cannot  be  made  effective  In  a  convention  ruled 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ruinous  policies. 

Mr  Roosevelt  could  have  cleared  the  atmosphere  months  ago 
by  the  simple  statement  that  he  recognized  the  force  of  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution  and  that  he  respected  the  sound  reasons  repre- 
sented by  that  tradition  and  usage.  He  has  been  more  emphatic 
than  anyone  else  in  the  country  In  speaking  of  the  dangers  sup- 
posed to  be  flowing  in  our  direction  from  the  uncontrollable  passions 
and  destructive  forces  which  are  destroying  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
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If  he  w*re  ccnslderst*  of  hla  country  he  would  recognlw  that  If 
half  he  siy»  of  this  should  be  true,  he  could  not  In  good  conscience 
lead  the  people  Into  a  graver  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Oovemment  they  suppose  still  exists  In  the  United  States.  He 
would  not  raise  the  question  of  a  dictatorship  at  a  time  when 
dictators,  as  he  says,  menace  the  liberties  of  alt  people. 

It  Is  impoaslble  for  America  to  feel  secure  In  Its  foreign  policies 
and  Its  foreign  relations  until  It  can  feel  more  seciue  in  the  dura- 
bility of  its  form  of  government  here.  No  patriotic  man  would  add 
to  the  confusion  In  the  public  mind  by  allowing  his  ambitions  to 
give  a  political  campaign  an  Issue  of  lll)erty  at  home  when  liberties 
are  so  threatened  abroad. 

The  third  term  Is  promoted  by  men  whose  real  motive  Is  to 
change  the  political  and  social  order  here.  They  seek  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr  Roosevelt  not  only  to  save  their  own  places  of  profit 
and  authority  but  to  complete  the  revolution  which  they  have 
under  way 

The  theory  of  Indlspensablllty  never  arooe  In  circumstances  which 
made  It  more  incongruous  or  ridiculous.  The  fact  Is  that  even 
this  resourceful  Nation.  In  the  most  peaceable  times,  might  find 
it  impossible  to  endure  4  more  years  which  ran  the  identical  course 
of  the  other  8  The  two  terms  will  prove  the  indlspensablllty  of 
putting  another  man  In  charge  of  this  Nations  affairs  The 
country  must  have  a  change  In  the  White  House  unless  it  Is  to 
suffer  a  complete  change  In  its  political,  social,  and  economic  order. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  the  American  Republic  could  pull 
through  another  4  years  under  Mr  Roosevelt,  and  we  doubt  that 
tt  Is  the  Intention  of  the  third  termers  that  it  should.  If  the  con- 
vention In  Chicago  should  renominate  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  delegates 
to  that  convention  will  have  announced  to  the  country  that  It  la 
their  intention  to  invite  the  occurrence  In  the  United  States  of 
what  happened  In  Germany  and  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  flounder  hither  and  thither  In  our  be- 
lated preparations  for  national  defense  and  preparedness, 
the  same  old  incptness  of  the  New  Deal  becomes  Increasingly 
apparent. 

As  we  attempted  to  meet  depression  by  grandiose  planning 
and  wishful  thinking,  and  after  7  tragic  years  of  deficit 
spending  find  ourselves  only  deeper  in  the  depression  mire, 
while  staggering  debts  weaken  our  resources  and  millions  of 
our  people  are  left  with  a  dependency  complex,  so  we  seem  to 
approach  this  great  crisis. 

With  grandiose  talk  of  "5.000.000  men  under  arms  in  18 
months."  "50.000  fighting  planes"  right  off  the  bat,  conscrip- 
tion of  our  women,  with  training  under  an  acknowledged 
former  "red." 

Why  can  we  not  have  sensible  planning  to  arm  our  enlarged 
Regxilar  Army  and  National  Guard  with  the  best  mechanical 
aids  in  all  the  world?  The  expansion  of  the  training  of  pilots 
under  Army  and  Navy  direction  and  the  expansion  of  our 
trained  mechanics  right  In  our  shops,  to  properly,  sensibly, 
and  economically  expand  our  industrial  machine  to  meet  any 
emergency? 

May  we  not  have  an  administration  that  believes  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  organizations?  That  will  harness  the  might  of 
America  for  preparedness  for  peace? 

May  we  not  have  an  end  to  this  starry-eyed  planning  that 
never  comes  to  any  fruition  except  failure  and  disillusion- 
ment? O  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  really  mobilize  the  might  of 
this  Nation  in  defense  of  our  homes  and  our  representative 
government  now  so  seriously  threatened. 


The  Nomination  of  Wendell  Willkie 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  PnTE3IGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  July  3, 
1940,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  comments  editorially  on 
the  nomination  of  Wendell  Willkie  at  Philadelphia,  and 
points  out  that  the  people  demanded  his  selection.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  3.  1940) 

POPULAR    POLmCS 

One  of  the  wea>tnesses  of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  past  has 
been  the  dominance  of  the  old  guard  in  party  management  and 
finance.  In  1936  the  Cleveland  convention  nominated  a  genuine 
liberal  and  there  v.  as  hope  that  Governor  Landon  would  win  the 
Independents,  the  young  people  and  sound  liberals.  That  hope 
was  stifled  when  reactionary  control  of  the  party  organization 
ruined  the  Landon  campaign.  This  year  an  even  greater  hope  has 
been  aroused  by  'he  WiUkle  nomination,  and  the  news  indicates 
that  old  guard  control,  broken  at  Philadelphia,  will  not  be  reestab- 
lished in  the  campaign. 

First  Is  the  candidate's  Insistence  that  contributions  should  be 
limited  to  $5,000.  Second  Is  his  tentative  plan  for  a  triumvirate, 
composed  of  the  party's  national  chairman,  a  campaign  manager, 
and  a  personal  representative  of  the  candidate,  to  direct  the  cam- 
paign Two  of  these  would  be  selected  by  Mr.  Willkie,  who  Is 
reported  to  be  looking  for  a  campaign  manager  who  will  represent 
the  newer  element  In  politics. 

It  was  this  element  of  enthusiastic  young  Republicans  and  people 
who  had  never  taken  much  part  In  politics  that  won  the  nomina- 
tion for  Mr  Willkie.  They  aroused  and  organized  a  popular  demand 
that  smashed  old  political  machines  right  and  left.  It  is  this  ele- 
ment which  can  win  the  election.  We  believe  the  Republican  candi- 
date Is  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  Iteep  it  manifestly  In 
control  of  his  campaign. 

In  his  present  moves  he  is  In  two  senses  making  politics  popular. 


An  Old  Book  and  a  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
place  where  I  am  standing,  in  a  sF>ecially  designed  ornamental 
case,  rests  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  relics 
of  all  of  the  ages.  For  this  bock  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  1930  paid  $1,000,000.  As  the  years  come  and  go 
countless  thousands  of  our  people,  Intermingling  with  pil- 
grims from  all  over  the  world,  pause  reverently  and  admiringly 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  this  ancient  tome. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  is  entitled  to  the  high  estimation 
and  the  special  consideration  accorded  to  it  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind  for  several  reasons: 

First.  It  is  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  nearly  700.000.000 
people  on  the  siu^ace  of  the  earth  rest  their  hope  of  resur- 
rection and  life  everlasting. 

Second.  It  is  distinctive  because  it  Is  the  first  book  ever 
printed.  When  we  contemplate  the  vast  libraries  and  the 
countless  volumes  of  printed  works  now  individually  owned 
throughout  the  world  this,  the  first  book  ever  prmted.  rivets 
and  holds  the  imagination.  In  the  Library  of  Congress  alone 
It  is  today  surrounded  by  5,000.000  other  books. 

Third.  It  is  distinctive  because  of  the  place  where  it  was 
printed. 

And  where  was  it  printed? 

In  Germany. 

The  Germany  of  the  ancient  devotion  and  reverence  for 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  Germany  of  Martin  Luther. 

Walter  B.  Conkey,  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican publishers,  once  said: 

If  there  Is  an  Inanimate  object  that  possesses  a  living  soul.  It  la 
a  book. 

If  this  may  be  said  of  secular  books  how  much  more 
certainly  must  it  hold  true  with  reference  to  the  Word  of  God? 

Is  it  possible.  I  wonder,  looking  through  the  eyes  of  faith. 
to  conceive  that  the  Gutenberg  Bible  may  have  a  soul  so 
powerful  that  it  may  inspire  emotions  and  reactions  that  will 
rescue  the  world  from  the  crucible  of  war  and  death  and  de- 
struction into  which  it  has  fallen?  I  would  like  to  imagine 
that  there  is  such  a  potentiality  about  that  book.  I  wish  that 
some  afternoon  soon  Members  of  Congress,  when  the  news 
from  the  shambles  of  Europe  is  especially  depressing  and  the 
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weight  of  the  world  Is  hea\'y  upon  their  hearts,  would  adjourn 
their  deliberations,  walk  across  the  Capitol  lawn  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  place  their  hands  on  the  old  Bible,  and  pray. 
Perhaps  the  magic  touch  of  that  Bible  would  convince  them 
that  there  is  a  better  way  to  settle  the  worlo's  troubles  than 
mass  murder.  I  can  suggest  a  prayer  which  I  think  would  be 
appropriate: 

"Our  Father  in  Heaven,  who  created  the  universe  and  who 
taught  us  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  who  said  to  us  in  the  bock  on  which  our  hands  rest. 
Thou  shall  not  kill;  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,' 
and  'peace  b?  with  ycu,'  please,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  curb 
the  reign  of  tyrants,  end  the  Age  of  Butchery,  and  bring  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  understandings  of  men  into  harmony 
with  Thy  divme  purpose,  to  the  end  that  the  world,  which  is 
leaping  toward  destruction,  may  be  rescued  and  saved  by  Thy 
divine  grace.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory  forever.    Amen." 


America  Needs  Preparedness,  Not  Politics 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  5,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS     BY    HON      JAMES    P.     BYRNES.     OP    SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  on  the  evening  of  July  3 
the  able  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Byrnes]  discussed 
over  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
the  program  of  national  defense  in  the  light  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  recent  Republican  convention  and  thie  statements 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  on  that 
subject.  The  address  is  especially  pertinent  at  this  time  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  divorcing  preparedness  from 
politics,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

To  every  one  of  you — to  every  American — national  defense  Is  not  a 
partisan  i.ssue:  It  Is  a  national  necessity. 

We  all  share  Its  co.«t8.  We  will  all  share  catastrophe  if  it  falls. 
And  so  that  it  may  not  fail  we  must  all  understand,  as  a  part  of 
dele.nse,  the  truth  about  defense 

What  I  shall  say  from  now  on  I  shall  say  not  In  the  spirit  of 
partisanship  but  in  the  spirit  of  regret.  I  shall  say  It  not  in  the 
spirit  of  planting  pcLson  in  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  Demo- 
cratic point  of  view,  but  of  neutralizing  with  the  truth  poison  that 
unfortunately  ha.,  been  planted  with  the  public  for  Republican 
partisan  advantage. 

The  Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  last  week.  In  the 
platform  approved  by  its  candidates,  solemnly  declared: 

"The  Republican  Party  stands  for  Americanism,  preparedness,  and 
peace.  We  accordingly  fasten  upon  the  New  Deal  full  responsibility 
for  our  unpreparedness  and  for  the  consequent  danger  of  involve- 
ment in  war  " 

That  charge  In  another  nation  would  be  considered  "fifth  col- 
umn" activity.  It  gives  the  impression  to  foreigners  and  to  our 
own  peoi;le  that  America  is  unprepared  to  tho  degree  of  inviting 
attack.  It  thus  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  follow  a 
policy  of  defeatist  appeasement  toward  Germany  by  trying  to  buy 
Hitler  off  rather  than  manfully  holding  Hitler  off  And  it  is  a  se- 
riovis  indictment  to  bring  against  the  Democratic  Party,  since  it  tells 
the  American  people  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  Involved  In 
war  because  cf  the  p)ollcies  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Since  such  an  assertion  can  be  sustained  only  by  evidence,  it 
must  be  refuted  by  evidence.  Let  us  take  up  what  the  Republicans 
said  and  then  examine  the  evidence. 

Pcrmer  Pres.dent  Hoover  addressed  the  convention.  He  asserted 
that  in  the  6  years  preceding  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  had 
spent  about  $680,000,000  a  year  on  preparedness,  and  said,  "And  in 
1&34  he  (Roosevelt)  dra.stlrally  reduced  our  defense  to  $550,000,000, 
lopping  cff  $20,000,000  from  the  Air  Corps  alone." 

Mr  Hoover,  the  country  in  Its  respect  for  you  as  the  only  living 
ex-President.  ha.s  a  right  to  expect  more  of  you.  The  fact  is  that 
It  was  you  and  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  was  responsible  for  this 
perilous  economy  of  1934. 


You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  fiscal  year  1934  began  July  1. 
1933.  and  ended  June  30,  1934  The  Treasury  could  Is-suc  checks 
during  that  year  only  for  funds  that  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  in  the  appropriation  bills.  The  appropriation  bills  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  lis'.al  year  1P34 
establishing  the  redictions  you  charge  to  President  Roosevelt  were 
signed  by  you.  Mr   Hoover,  during  your  last  week  in  office 

Have  ycu  forgotten  your  own  Budget  message  to  the  Congress 
for  that  ti.scal  year  1934?  Then  let  me  refresh  your  recollection. 
This  IS  what  you  said :  "Excluding  all  items  of  a  nonmihtary  nature, 
the  estimate  of  appropriations  contained  in  this  Budget  for  na- 
tional defense  under  the  War  and  Navy  D.'partmcnts  amounts  to 
$.')86  447.000  as  compared  with  appropriations  of  $632,460,000  for 
1933.  which  indicates  a  decrea.se  of  $46,019,000"  And  you  then 
proceeded  to  boast  of  these  reductions  lor  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  reduction  was  made  passible 
by  your  reducing  tiie  number  of  armory  drills  for  the  National 
Guard  from  48  to  24.  and  another  by  reducing  the  amount  for  the 
citizens'  military  training  camps. 

Now.  for  charge  No.  2. 

Mr  Hoover  charged  that  in  1934  President  Roosevelt  reduced  the 
number  of  naval  commissioned  graduates  by  one-half. 

Mr    Hoover,  that  is  a  misstatement  also. 

On  May  6.  1932,  you,  Mr  Hoover,  as  President,  approved  a  special 
act  sppcihcallv  authorizing  the  President  to  commission  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  1932  class,  but  providing  for  the  commissioning  of  only 
bO  percent  of  the  graduates  in  subsequent  years.  Therefore,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  legally  commission  only  50  percent  of  the 
Annapolis  graduates  of  1933. 

But  within  the  calendar  year  of  1933  President  Roosevelt  re- 
quested and  Congress  gave  him  the  power  to  commission  that 
other  50  percent  of  the  1933  Annapolis  graduates,  whom  he  could 
not  commission  by  reason  of  the  law  which  you.  Mr.  Hoover,  ap- 
proved and  created.  A  man  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States  may  be  mistaken  about  his  own  mistakes,  particularly  one 
who  has  made  many  mistakes.  But  he  should  not  be  so  mistaken 
that  he  attributes  them  to  others. 

Mr   Hoover's  third  charge  to  the  Republican  convention: 

"Other  military  leaders  say  to  the  Congress  we  are  not  organized 
for  modern  war.  We  do  not  have  more  than  75,000  fully  equipped 
men" 

That  was  an  unfortunate  misstatement,  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  facts  are,  according  to  General  Marshall,  the  Chief  of  Staff — 
and  not  a  politician — that  we  have  In  the  Regular  Army,  not  75  000, 
but  236,150  fully  equipped  men.  This  does  not  include  the  250,000 
men  in  the  National  Guard  Recently  we  provided  the  funds  to 
Increas^e  the  Regular  Army  to  375.000,  and  each  week  thousands  of 
young  men  are  being  recruited  to  provide  this  force. 

Mr.  Hoover's  fourth  charge  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Republican 
Party: 

"Despite  the  growing  menace  In  the  air  and  the  expenditure  of 
$350,000,000  on  the  air  force  in  the  last  6  years.  General  Arnold 
says  not  half  a  dozen  of  our  Army  planes  are  modern." 

This  is  a  regrettable  twisting  of  overscrupulous  language  of  the 
splendid  Army  officer  In  charge  of  our  air  service. 

General  Arnold  advises  me  that  today  we  have  on  hand  2,943 
airplanes.  Most  of  these  were  procured  prior  to  the  present  world 
conflict  and  therefore  do  not  embody  all  of  the  very  latest  Improve- 
ments proved  desirable  day  by  day  In  the  fighting  across  the  sea. 
By  that  test  there  are  very  few  completely  up-to-date  planes  In 
the  world.  Our  combat  planes  are  being  modernized  in  the  light 
of  events  abroad.  Those  being  delivered  weekly  under  the  expan- 
sion program  of  1939  are  of  a  type  recently  used  successfully  in 
Europe  and  are  even  now  being  proctired  by  foreign  governments 
from  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country,  clearly  Indi- 
cating they  are  of  modern  combat  type. 

But  this  Is  not  all. 

The  keynoter  of  the  Republican  convention.  Governor  Stassen, 
charged  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  over  the  radio  on  May  27,  1940,  had  attempted  to 
decei%'e  the  people  by  quoting  figures  as  to  planes  and  other  mate- 
riel "on  hand  and  on  order."  The  following  night  Mr.  Hoover 
Indulged  in  ridicule  of  the  President  for  using  this  phrase  and  by 
Implication  approved  of  what  Governor  Stassen  said. 

Petty.  Mr    Hoover;  petty. 

Governor  Stassen  did  not  know  better.  Never  having  been  Presi- 
dent, there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  know  how  records  of 
materiel  are  kept  in  the  accounting  records  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

But.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  accounting 
records  of  the  Navy  classify  ships  as  "built  and  building"  And  you 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  accounting  records  of  the  Army  classify 
Army  supplies,  materiel,  as  "on  hand  and  on  order." 

So  you  knew  perfectly  well  that  President  Roosevelt  In  referring 
to  planes  as  "on  hand  and  on  order"  was  rejxsrting  to  the  people  In 
the  exact  language  in  which  the  Army  and  Navy  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

You  knew  it  because  in  your  Budget  message  to  Congress  of  your 
last  year  In  office  you  asked  the  Congress  for  375  new  planes,  which 
you  said  "will  give  the  Air  Corps  a  total  of  1.537  airplanes  on  hand 
and  on  order  on  June  30,  1934  "  And  as  far  back  as  1931,  in  your 
message  to  the  Congress,  you  said:  "This  program  calls  for  1,515 
planes  to  be  on  hand  and  on  order  on  June  30.  1931." 

When  you  used  the  phrase.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  am  glad  that  no  Demo- 
crat charged  you  with  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  American  people. 
When  the  Republican  platform  says  it  "fa-stens  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  responsibility  for  our  unpreparedness,"  let  us  see  what 
are  the  facts  as  to  party  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  defense. 
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In  the  7  calendar  years  succeeding  1933  your  Government  under 
President  Rooaevelt  has  Invested  $1,292,000,000  more  than  was  spent 
on  the  Army  the  previous  7  years. 

In  the  same  7  years  your  Government  has  Inves'ed  $1  478  000.000 
more  than  was  apent  on  the  Navy  during  the  preceding  7  years. 

These  Increases  were  desperately  necessary  because  during  the 
preceding  years  under  th»  Republicans  our  national  defense  had 
been  neglected. 

Bear  with  me  a  moment  while  I  go  through  some  figures. 
Our  naral  expenditures  In  the  fiscal  year  1921.  the  last  fiscal  year 
for   which  appropriation*  were   made   while   Franklin   D    Roosevelt 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  amoxintcd  to  $963,000,000 

In  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  Republican  administration  It 
cut  them  In  half — down  to  $4 8 S. 000  000  And  dt)wn  they  continued 
to  go  until  In  the  fiscal  year  1934  they  reached  the  low  of  all  time, 
•266  000.000:  approximately  one-quarter  of  what  they  had  been 
under  the  Democrats.  The  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year  1934 
were  made  under  the  Budget  submitted  by  Herbert  Hoover 

What  do  all  thope  appropriation  figure.'*  mean   in  terms  of  ships? 

As  a  result  of  limitation  of  the  armament  conference  in  1922.  we 

destroyed  some  of  our  t>attle8htps.  and  we  did  not  lay  down  a  single 

battleship   for  construction   during   the   three  administrations  of 

Harding.  Coolldge.  and  Hoover. 

During  these  12  years,  we  completed  only  20  combatant  naval 
vessels,  cruisers,  submarines,  and  gunboats. 

What  Is  the  record  of  this  E)emocartic  administration?  During 
the  last  4  fiscal  years  alone,  we  have  completed  115  combatant 
naval  vessels.  We  now  have  built  the  most  powerful  single  navy 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  we  have  at  this  very  moment  actually  building  10 
battleships.  6  aircraft  carriers,  4  heavy  cruisers,  17  light  cniisers, 
<J1  destroyers,  and  41  submarines — a  total  of  13a  additional  vessels. 
What  do  those  appropriation  figures  mean  in  terms  of  men? 
On  B4arch  4,  1939.  when  the  last  Republican  administration  came 
Into  power,  the  Navy  had  84.986  enlisted  men.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
left  the  White  House,  the  Navy  was  down  4.000  men  from  that. 
Today  we  have  in  the  Navy  143.628  enlisted  men. 

In  the  Marine  Corpn.  on  March  4.  1929,  when  the  last  Republican 
administration  took  charge,  we  had  19.790  fighting  marines. 
When  Mr.  Hoover  went  out  of  ofBce  March  4,  1933,  the  marines 
were  down  4.000  men  from  that.  By  June  25  of  this  year  we  had 
increased  the  force  to  37,500  men — almost  double  the  1933  figure. 
What  about  the  Army?  On  February  28,  1929.  a  few  days  before 
Mr  Hoover  t>ecame  President,  we  had  128.621  enlisted  men.  Dur- 
ing his  4-year  administration  he  reduced  this  number  by  approxi- 
mately 4.000  men.  On  June  5.  1940.  we  had  increased  the  Army  to 
336.150  men,  almost  twice  as  many  as  Mr.  Hoover  bequeathed  vis, 
and  we  were  dally  recruiting  to  reach  375.000. 

"Oh,  well.-  the  Republicans  may  say.  "what  baa  happened  In  the 
past  doesn't  matter  What  has  happened  since  Munich  Is  what 
counts.  And  since  Munich  the  Republican  Party  by  Its  action  has 
Justified  the  claim  that  it  is  the  party  of  preparedness." 

Well,  let  us  see  what  is  the  recent  record  of  the  parties.  Let  oie 
remind  you  that  It  is  actual  votes  In  Congress,  not  spread-eagle 
statementa  in  the  press,  which  pass  national -defense  bills. 

On  May  3.  1938.  6  months  before  Munich,  there  was  a  vote  In  the 
United  States  Senate  to  provide  funds  to  maintain  the  Navy  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  Without  this  bill,  not  one 
dollar  wotild  have  been  provided  for  the  Navy.  E^rery  naval  vessel 
would  have  had  to  leave  the  sea.  every  shore  establishment  would 
have  been  closed,  and  every  officer  and  sailor  would  have  been 
forced  to  discard  the  uniform 

The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  38. 

But  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  In  the  Senate,  only  7  voted 
for  the  bill  and  9  voted  against  It. 

Among  those  who  voted  against  appropriating  funds  for  the  Navy 
were,  believe  it  or  not.  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were 
placed  In  nomination  at  the  Republican  convention — the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Vice  President.  Senator  McN.\bt.  and  the  maker 
of  Wendell  Willkie.  Senator  Vamdenbkrg.  Had  the  issue  been  left 
for  decision  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  7, 
not  one  dollar  would  ha^e  been  provided  for  the  Navy. 

On  March  6,  1939.  6  months  after  Munich,  there  was  a  vote  in  the 
Stnate  on  Increasing  the  number  of  Army  airplanes  from  5.500  to 
6  000.  Fifteen  Republicans  voted.  Nine  were  against  the  Increase, 
only  6  for  It.  Aooong  the  Senators  voting  against  the  increaae  in  the 
number  of  alrp'anes  were  again  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  Senator  McNart.  and  Senator  Vandenbtic. 

On  March  7.  1939.  on  the  final  passage  In  the  Senate  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  national  defense,  of  8  votes  cast  against  the  bill, 
4  were  Republican  and  one  was  Farmer-Labor. 

On  May  18.  1939.  after  Austria  had  been  absorbed  and  Czecho- 
slovakia invaded,  the  Niw'v  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1940.  without  which  there  would  be  no  funds  for  the 
Na^Tr,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  61  to  14.  Of  the  14  opposed  to 
providing  any  funds  for  the  Navy.  7  were  Republicans.  1  Progressive, 
and  1  Farmer-Labor.  Of  the  total  number  of  Republicans  voting, 
10  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  7  voted  against  it. 

L*st  you  ttiink  that  the  Republican  Senators  misrepresented  the 
Tlews  of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  whole,  let  me  call  attention  to 
some  votes  in  the  House. 

On  May  8.  1939,  the  Navy  appropriations  bill,  which  provided 
approximately  81,000,000.000  for  the  Navy,  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  297  to  58.  Of  the  58  votes  cast  against  your  Navy.  54  were 
RepublicAna.  2  Progressives,  and  2  Democrats. 

When  the  Hovse  was  considering  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fisoal  ys»r  exMlng  June  30.  1940.  four  amendments  were  offered 


'  by  a  Republican  Congressman  from  New  Jersey  which  would  have 
slashed  millions  of  dollars  from  the  appropriations  designed  to 
Increase  the  safety  cf  this  Nation.  One  would  have  cut  $5,074,564, 
almost  one-third  of  the  appropriation  for  the  signal  service  of  the 
Army  Another  amendment  would  have  decreased  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Air  Corps  by  more  than  $20,000,000.  Another  would 
have  cut  $13,000,000  from  the  authority  of  the  Army  to  contract  for 
ntw  airplanes  The  fourth  would  have  reduced  a  million  dollars 
from  the  appropnatlcn  for  supplies  for  the  ordnance  department. 

The  vote  was  150  for  the  reductions  and  217  apainst. 

Of  the  150  Congressmen  who  voted  to  reduce  the  preparedness 
appropriations.  145  were  Republicans.  2  were  Progressives,  and  3 
Democrats.  Only  8  Republican  Congressmen  voted  against  the 
reductions. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  before 
and  alter  Munich,  when  the  armies  of  Europe  were  mobilizing  for 
war 

Was  there  any  change  in  the  Republican  attitude  toward  pre- 
paredness after  the  European  war  actually  came?  Not  in  Congress 
certainly. 

On  January  1,  1940,  President  Roosevelt  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress his  Budget  requests,  asking  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
nonmllltary  activities  of  Government  be  reduced  by  approximately 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  this  amount  be  added  to  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense  His  request  was  given  a  cool  reception 
by  Republicans  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  Taft],  who  came  very 
near  being  selected  as  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  urged 
that  there  be  a  25-percent  cut  in  the  estimates  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  Other  Republicans  and  some  Democrats  urged  that 
these  expenditures  be  reduced  and  the  appropriations  for  non- 
military  functions  correspondingly  Increased.  The  war  abroad  was 
called  a  phony  war.  and  President  Roosevelt  was  charged  with 
being  hysterical  in  his  demands  for  preparedness. 

Every  fair  observer  will  admit  that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  bills  prior  to  the  Invasion  of  Belgium,  no  Republican 
In  public  life  urged  an  appropriation  for  national  defense  in  excess 
of  that  urged  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  few  urged 
that  his  request  be  granted. 

Did  Mr.  Wlllkle,  either  In  1939  or  in  1940.  while  the  Republicans 
In  Congress  were  opposing  Increased  appropriations  for  national  de- 
fense, utter  one  word  urging  appropriations  in  excess  of  those  asked 
by  President  Roosevelt?     No. 

Did  he  even  urge  support  for  the  requests  of  the  President?     No. 

About  that  time  he  was  talking  about  balancing  the  Budget  and 
about  the  evils  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Itself  a  basic 
project  in  our  national-defense  plan;  a  project  begun  by  President 
Wilson  to  provide  power  and  munitions  for  war.  and  brought  to 
compleUon  by  President  Roosevelt  after  13  years  of  Republican 
neglect. 

I  have  discussed  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  Issue 
of  preparedness.  I  discuss  It  at  this  time  because  I  want  to  take 
this  Issue  out  of  partisanship  once  and  for  all — because  I  want 
Candidate  Wlllkle  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  to  realize 
how  futile  It  will  be  for  them  to  spend  the  next  4  months  endeavor- 
ing to  sustain  their  Indictment  against  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion on  this  issue.  They  can  no  more  prove  thejr  party  the  party 
of  preparedness  than  they  can  prove  that  black  is  white,  or  that  day 
is  night. 

But  they  can  do  untold  harm  to  the  American  people  by  trying 
to  make  preparedness  a  partisan  political  Issue. 

When  we  consider  the  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  statements 
made  by  so  distinguished  a  citizen  as  ex-President  Hoover,  we  can 
foresee  the  character  of  the  statements  that  will  during  the  next 
4  months  be  made  by  campaign  orators  having  less  reason  for 
restraint. 

As  the  election  approaches,  the  heat  of  the  contest  will  Inspire 
greater  exaggeration.  Defects  will  be  charged  to  exist  in  everv  ship, 
m  every  plane,  and  In  every  gun.  Political  orators  will  question 
the  efficiency  and  the  Integrity  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  to  whom  the  people  of  America  must  look  for  their  safety. 

The  effort  to  prove  the  platform  declaration  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  responsible  for  our  unpreparedness  and  for  the  consequent 
danger  of  involvement  in  war  will  result  in  such  speeches  that 
many  people  of  the  Nation  may  lose  confidence  in  their  Government 
and  the  people  abroad  must  lose  respect  for  this  Government. 

Since  the  invasion  cf  Belgium  billions  of  dollars  for  national 
defense  have  been  requested  by  the  President  These  recent  pro- 
posals have  been  supported  solidly  by  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  of  the  Congress. 

The  President,  seemingly  in  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  the  two 
political  parties  In  the  Congress,  has  appointed  to  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  distinguished  Industrialists  like 
Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Stettinlus.  who  are  in  no  way  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  Party  He  has  appointed  a.<?  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  two  Republicans,  who.  by  rea.«on  of  their  positions,  will 
likewise  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  appropriated  bv  the 
Congress.  ^       t-f    f  j 

There  is  no  excuse  even  for  a  partisan  Republican  to  believe  that 
the  money  so  willingly  appropriated  by  the  Congress  will  be  spent 
for  political  purposes  cr  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  preparedness 
of  the  Nation. 

Under  these  circtimstances.  I  plead  with  the  patriotic  Republicans 
of  the  Nation  that  the  question  of  preparedness  be  not  made  the 
football  of  politics 

Let  us  not  tell  Hitler  and  Mussolini  that  they  have  no  American 
Army  and  Navy  to  fear. 
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Let  us  not  tell  South  America  that  we  hare  no  Army  and  Navy 
tipon  which  they  may  rely. 

Let  us  rK)t  divert  the  attention  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  from 
the  Important  duty  of  proceeding  with  all  speed  to  arm  for  our 
defense. 

Let  us  stop  discussing  who  was  responsible  for  not  appropriating 
more  money  at  an  earlier  date  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Let  us 
admit  that  we  are  a  peace-loving  people,  and  that  it  was  incredible 
to  all  of  us  that  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  would  make  war  upon 
helpless  little  nations,  destroy  the  democracies  of  the  Old  World, 
and  threaten  the  safety  of  the  New  World. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  past,  let  us  unite  for  the  future. 

For  if.  Instead  of  uniting  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  we  devote 
our  thought  and  energies  to  fighting  with  each  other  for  control 
of  the  Government  we  may  awaken  some  day  to  find  In  control 
someone  who  is  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat,  nor  even  an 
American. 

Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  this  Republic.  If  to  estab- 
lish this  Government  and  preserve  It  other  men  could  sacrifice  their 
lives,  surely  we  can  sacrifice  our  ambitions  for  political  power. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July.  America  needs  preparedness,  not  politics. 


The  Future  Is  Our  Own! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  1CKE3 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  last  night 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington's  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  The  Future 
Is  Our  Own. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Americans  used  to  think  that  they  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  orations.  They  tised  to  think  that  they  had  heard  all  the 
orations  there  were  to  hear — the  nominating  orations,  the  dedica- 
tory orations,  the  memorial  orations,  the  commencement  orations, 
the  Fourth  of  July  orations.  For  years,  for  generations,  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  and  even  way  back  before  that, 
they  had  been  listening  to  the  orators  and  to  the  orations,  and  they 
thought  that  they  had  heard  them  aU. 

They  were  wrong. 

There  Is  a  new  kind  of  oration  In  the  world,  an  oration  which 
has  been  given  again  and  again  and  louder  and  louder  and  mure 
and  more  frequently  during  these  last  few  years. 

You  have  heard  it.  You  have  all  heard  It.  You  have  heard  It  on 
the  radio,  blaring  out  from  eastward  over  the  water.  You  have 
read  It  in  the  papers.    It  is  alwa3rs  the  same  oration. 

It  begins  familiarly  for  you,  for  all  Americans  It  begins  like  the 
old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  orations,  with  fine-sounding  words 
about  the  people,  the  new  people,  the  superior,  forceful,  vigorous 
people  who  will  rule  the  world,  the  people  of  the  future. 

When  you  hear  these  words  you  sit  back  In  your  seats.  You  relax. 
You  listen. 

But  as  you  listen  the  familiarity  of  the  words  disappears.  They 
change.  There's  a  difference.  And  gradually,  listening,  you  realize 
what  the  difference  Is  It  Is  this:  In  the  past.  In  the  orations  that 
you  remember,  the  8ux>erlor.  forreftil.  vigorous  people  the  orators  were 
always  talking  about — the  people  who  would  conquer  the  world — 
were  always  you — you.  the  American  people  But  now.  In  thLs  new 
oration,  the  fine.  new.  vlgtrrgiis  people  are  not  you.  They  are  not 
you  at  all.    They  are  somelxxly  else. 

It  is  somebody  else,  somebody  different,  who  is  new  now;  somebody 
•Ise  who  Is  young,  and  strong,  and  vigorous. 

And  what  about  you?    Where  do  you  come  In? 

You  find  out  soon  enough  You  find  out  as  you  listen  You  are 
tcld  that  you  are  old  You  are  tired.  You  are  all  through.  You  are 
a  decadent,  worn-out  nation,  full  of  decadent,  outmoded  ideas  You 
are  finished.  There  is  no  place  for  you  or  for  your  ideas  in  the  world 
any  more.  That  is  what  you  are  told  as  you  listen  to  this  new 
oration. 

And  as  you  listen  you  become  uneasy.  You  had  always  thought 
that  democracy  and  liberty  were  the  new  things  In  the  world  and 
that  you  were  the  new  people  In  the  world,  the  people  of  the  west. 
And  here  Is  this  orator  telling  you  that  democracy  is  all  through 
and  that  liberty  is  decadent  and  that  the  new  people  are  not  the 
people  of  the  New  World  In  America,  but  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  overseas. 

It  is  a  startling  Idea  to  you.  feUow  Americans.  And  you  sit  and 
you  listen  and  you  wonder.  And  you  hear  the  orator  talking  about 
the  great  deeds  and  the  triumphs  of  this  other  new  and  vigorous 
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people,  this  different  people,  and  you  see  that  there  arc  indeed 
triumphs.  And  you  say  to  yourselves,  "Maybe  he's  got  something 
there.  Maybe  Ifs  true.  Let's  have  a  look  Let's  have  a  look  at  this 
new,  triumphant  people  boasting  of  their  strength.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  the  fresh  and  vigorous  people  who  shout  that  they  are 
fresher  and  more  vlgorotas  than  the  American  pioneers  or  their 
freebom  children." 

And  you  have  a  look.     And  you  see.     And  what  you  see  is  this: 

You  see  that  this  new  and  vigorous  |>eople  are  a  people  so  vigor- 
ous, so  virile,  so  energetic,  so  young,  so  strong  that  they  have  sur- 
rendered their  wlUs.  th'^lr  bodies,  and  their  minds  to  the  absolute 
will  of  a  boss  who  tells  them  what  to  do. 

You  see  that  they  are  people  so  fresh  and  so  forceful  and  so  deter- 
mined that  they  do  whatever  they  are  told  to  do — speak  when  they 
are  told  to  speak,  listen  when  they  are  told  to  listen — say  what  they 
are  told  to  say.  shut  up  when  they  are  told  to  shut  up,  eat  when 
they  are  told  to  eat.  go  hungry  when  they  are  told  to  go  hungry,  die 
when  they  are  told  to  die. 

You  see  that  they  are  people  whose  vigor  and  force  are  so  great 
and  so  overwhelming  that  they  put  up  with  snoopers,  accept  paid 
Informers,  permit  themselves  to  be  whipped  and  mutUated,  read 
what  they  are  permitted  to  read,  salute  when  they  are  told  to  salute, 
marry  when  they  are  told  to  marry,  beget  children  when  they  are 
instructed  to  beget  children. 

You  see  that  these  so  superior  and  forceful  people  break  their 
plighted  word,  rape  peaceful  lands  at  the  word  of  their  master, 
destroy  the  lives  of  litUe  chUdren,  requite  gentleness  with  brutality, 
reap  where  they  have  not  sown,  victimize  helpless  minorities. 

You  see  that  these  superior  people  of  the  futtire  who  would  rule 
the  world  abase  themselves  before  new  gods  set  up  for  them  by  a 
dictator. 

You  see  aU  this.  And  you  listen  to  the  orator.  You  hear  him  tell 
you  that  freedom  Is  now  a  mark  of  Inferiority  and  of  incompetence, 
and  that  slavery  Is  the  badge  of  pride  and  of  patriotism.  You  hear 
him  tell  you  that  obedience  is  the  mark  of  a  man,  and  that  Inde- 
pendence is  characteristic  of  a  weakling. 

You  listen. 

You  have  been  listening  now  for  a  long  time. 

When  are  you  going  to  laugh,  Americans? 

When  Is  the  big  laugh,  the  coarse,  loud  laugh,  the  harsh  laugh  of 
Americans  going  to  blurt  out  and  fUl  the  world?  When  are  you 
going  to  Imagine  to  yourselves  the  words  that  Lincoln  would  have 
used  If  he  had  listened  to  this  orator? 

When  are  you  going  to  throw  at  this  orator  the  words  of  Lincoln 
that  "no  man  Is  good  enough  to  govern  any  other  man  without  that 
other  man's  consent"? 

When  are  you  going  to  imagine  the  words  that  your  fathers  would 
have  used  and  their  fathers? 

When  is  the  great,  hard,  angry,  shouting,  razzberry  laUffh  of  the 
American  people  going  to  yell  down  the  west  wind  of  this  continent 
and  out  to  sea  and  on  out  past  the  horizon? 

When  are  you  going  to  say.  all  as  one  man,  and  all  together: 

"We  haven't  even  yet  begun  to  live." 

"We  haven't  even  yet  begun  to  create  on  this  continent  the  new 
and  untried  and  never  yet  realized  world  of  freedom  and  security 
and  self-respect." 

When  are  you  going  to  shout  again  to  the  world  the  words  that 
our  forefathers  shouted,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — 
nghts  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Tonight,  in  the  Capital  of  our  free  and  young  and  great  Republic, 
we  are  as.sembled  to  reaffirm  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  we 
In  America  still  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

We  swear  that  we  will  hold  fast  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  and  that  we  will  never  tolerate  any  seeds  of 
hatred  that  would  raise  one  American  against  another. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  freedom — freedom  of  speech,  of  worship, 
of  assembly,  of  press,  and  of  the  Individual. 

We  pledge  continued  allegiance  to  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  of  Justice. 

We  united  and  free  Americans  declare  that  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  our  principles,  oiu-  Ideals,  and  our  Institutions,  so  that  the 
future  may  be  ours. 


Report  on  Municipal  Light  Plant  Election  at 
Oelwein,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NtCRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  5.  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  JUDSON  KING.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  LEAGUE 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  25  this  year  there 
was  held  a  municipal  election  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  the  question 
being  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  electric-light  plant. 
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being  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  electric-light  plant. 
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The  proposition  was  defeated.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  that 
Iowa  city  organized  a  municipal  league,  which  on  July  3. 
1940.  made  a  report  on  that  election,  calling  attention  to 
various  irregularities  that  took  place — in  fact,  picturing  an 
election  similar  to  most  elections  of  that  kind  which  have 
been  held  during  the  last  20  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  also  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  short  statement  by 
Judson  King,  director  of  the  National  Popular  Government 
League,  on  the  general  proposition  of  the  control  of  munici- 
palities by  private  electric -light  plants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATrMENT    OF    Jl'D^ON     KiNC.     DiKECTOR     OF    THE     NATIONAL    POPULAR 

GOVZXNMEhTT   LEAGUE 

(1)  We  are  being  warned  against  propaganda  and  political  prac- 
tices de!»iructive  of  the  American  way  of  life,  yet  the  very  liiterests 
mi)«t  vociferous  are  themselves  indulging  in  practices  Naticn-wide 
which  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  democracy,  namely,  corruption  of 
el«Kriions  and  false  publicity  In  this  the  power  trust  has  boen  the 
most  notorious  offender  for  the  past  20  years — ever  since  the  first 
World  War 

(2)  General  knowledge  that  the  electrical  Industry  through  Its 
trade  organization  the  National  Eaectric  Light  A.ssoclation.  and 
through  Individual  companies  was  spend. ng  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  deceive  the  public  and  corrupt  elections  and  legislative 
bodlfs.  as  well  as  to  violate  our  antitrust  laws,  led  to  the  Senate 
resolution  of  1928  ordering  the  Federal  Trade  Cjmmission  to  make 
an  investigation 

(3 1  That  investigation  shocked  the  Nation  It  was  shown  that 
the  pvjwer  trust  was  corrupting  the  press,  big  and  little,  through 
advertising  and  other  ways;  that  It  was  hiring  college  professors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  other  professions,  even  ministers,  to  do  Its 
propaganda  and  political  work;  that  it  wa-s  invading  women's  clubs, 
social  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  political  parties;  they  even 
did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  their  fal.se  propaganda  in  the  univer- 
sities and  public  schools,  even  the  grade  schools. 

report  on  mttnlclpal  light-plant  election.  oelwein.  iowa 

July  3.  1940. 

On  April  25.  1940.  the  city  of  Oelwein.  Iowa,  voted  on  the  question 
Of  establishing  a  municipal  light  plant  The  proposition  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  1.642  to  1.187.  as  a  result  of  a  most  vicious  and 
interne  campaign  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  Interstate  Power  Co. 
The  tactics  and  methods  used  to  defeat  this  election  were  similar 
to  the  worst  type  of  machine  politics  and  included  every  device 
from  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Intimidation  of  voters,  and  vast 
expenditures  of  money,  to  the  hiring  of  large  numbers  of  workers  to 
an  extent  that  involved  practically  purchasing  the  voles.  In  addi- 
tion deals  with  the  largest  Industry  in  town  and  the  only  news- 
paper bought  their  opposition  to  the  project  in  open  disregard  of 
the  beneflts  that  might  accrue  to  Oelwcin 

The  power  company's  tactics  were  so  brazen  and  open  that  there 
was  a  spontaneous  uprising  among  the  citizens  which  has  resulted 
In  the  formation  of  an  Oelwein  Municipal  League.  They  have 
petitioned  the  city  council  and  have  been  granted  a  new  election, 
to  be  held  on  July  18.  1940  The  objective  of  the  league  h£is  been 
stared  in  their  literature  as  follows: 

1     Presentation  of  the  whole  truth  on  public  issues. 

2.  Assurance  of  honest  elections  expressive  of  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  citizens  of  Oelwein 

3  Exposing  of  false  propaganda  and  unsavory  tactlcc  of  special 
Interests  In  Oelwein. 

4  Reduction  of  taxes  and  cost  of  electric  light  and  power  in 
Oelwein  through  the  sponsorship  of  a  municipal  light  plant. 

The  !eague  has  dedicated  Itself  to  the  task  of  fighting  the  per- 
nicious tactics  of  the  power  company,  and  feels  that  the  widest  pub- 
licity must  be  given  to  these  methods  In  the  hope  that  something 
can  be  done  to  enable  small  communities  to  deal  on  even  terms 
with  the  Power  Trust 

THE  NEGOTIATION  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  ELECTTOIf 

Tlie  electric  light  committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Oelwein 
submitted  a  report,  on  March  18.  1940.  to  the  council  which  ex- 
plained why  it  was  necessary  to  call  an  election  for  a  municipal 
light  plant  in  order  to  get  relief  from  excessive  electricity  rates  in 
Oelwein  The  following  quotations  from  this  report  describe  the 
negotiations  between  the  city  and  the  power  company  which  led  up 
to  the  calling  of  the  election: 

"On  September  10.  1939.  the  franchise  of  the  Interstate  Power  Co. 
expired  The  council  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  securing 
lower  electricity  rates  for  the  citize.ns  of  Oelwein  and  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  grant  a  new  franchise  to  the  Interstate  Power 

Co       •      •      • 

"During  the  month  of  September  1939  the  city  council  had  meet- 
ings with  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Power  Co.  and  discussed 
with  them  the  possibility  of  securing  lower  electricity  rates  for 
the  citizens  of  Oelwein.  The  situation  created  by  the  expiration 
of  the  franchise  was  also  discussed  Throughout  these  discussions 
the  Ir.terstate  Powrr  Co.  submitted  no  proposals  for  reducing  elec- 
tricity rates  or  to  improve  the  ^rvlce  to  the  city  of  Oelwein.  In- 
stead of  this.   Its  representatives  maintained   the  following: 

"1  The  power  company  was  in  such  bad  shape  flnancially  that,  at 
this  tune,  it  could  not  afford  to  do  much  for  our  community. 


"2.  The  power  company  could  not  reduce  electricity  rates  gener- 
ally In  Oelwein.  but  might  possibly  be  able  to  make  small  rate 
reductions  In  one  or  two  categories  of  consumers.  spjeclQcally  those 
related  to  direct  billins:  for  services  rendered  the  city  itself 

"Since  these  discussions  indicated  that  the  power  company  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  reduce  the  burden  of  high  rates  to  resi- 
dential, domestic,  and  business  consiuners.  the  council  felt  that 
the  above  was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  citizens  of  Oelwein. 
Accordingly,  the  council  decided  to  make  a  more  complete  inquiry 
into  this  subject  and  to  get  all  the  information  and  advice  they 
could  obtain  from  various  available  sources  " 

The  report  discusses  the  committees  studies  and  interviewing  of 
a  number  of  engineering  firms  and  the  selection  of  the  Hubbard 
Engineering  Co.  to  make  a  rate  study  and  also  a  report  or  a  munici- 
pal light  plant.  The  engineers'  rate  study  was  submitted  first  and 
showed  the  foUowing  for  the  year  1938  iquotlng  again  from  the 
report ) : 

"(a)   The  company's  Income  was $153,300 

"lb)  The  Income  that  the  company  should  have  received 
in  order  to  pay  all  costs  and  earn  a  6-percent  re- 
turn on  the  value  of  its  property  useful  to  Oelwein 

was 109  282 

"(c)  The  Income  received   In  e.xcess  of  what  the  power 

compaiiy  was  entitled  to  was 44,018 

(Quoting  from  the  report   ) 

•When  the  engineers'  report  was  ready  the  council  -otlfled  the 
power  company  and  al.so  asked  them  to  submit  a  similar  analysis 
showing  the  value  of  their  property  useful  to  Oelwein  and  the  net 
profit.  The  council  desired  this  Information  so  that  they  could 
study  the  power  company's  side  of  the  question,  together  with  the 
report  of  their  engineers,  and  reach  an  intelligent  conclusion." 

Then  the  report  describes  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  the  com- 
pany submitted  its  own  reports  The  first  report  of  the  company 
stated  that  the  Oelwein  distribution  system  had  a  present  value  of 
$314,000  and  that  their  Income  was  $21,000  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  earn  a  fair  return 

After  objections  raised  by  the  city's  engineers  and  considerable 
discussion  and  delay,  a  new  report  was  submitted  by  the  power  com- 
pany reporting  the  value  as  $178,000  The  power  company  also 
admitted  to  income  of  $1,643.  as  compared  with  the  engineer's  figure 
of  $44,000  excess  Income. 

The  city  then  requested  the  power  company  to  submit  a  revl.<5ed 
rate  schedule  and  provide  for  Increased  street  lighting,  etc.  (quoting 
again  from  the  report)  : 

"The  total  reductions  in  residential  and  commercial  lighting 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  new  schedule,  ba.sed  on  the  com- 
pany's own  estimates,  are  $8,707  •  •  •  The  total  reduction. 
Including  all  cla.sses  of  consumers,  wotild  be  4^4  percent  of  the  total 
1939  billing 

"Even  this  small  reduction  would  not  go  into  effect,  however, 
unless  the  citizens  of  Oelwein  granted  the  power  company  a  new 
franch'se.     •     •     • 

■  While  these  last  discussions  were  in  progress  the  committee  on 
electric  lighting,  together  with  other  members  of  the  council,  had 
been  studying  a  second  report  of  our  engineers  covering  other 
methods  of  solving  the  electric-light  problems  of  the  city  of  Oelwein. 
This  report  discusses  the  purchasing  or  building  of  a  distribution 
system,  the  purchasing  of  electrical  energy  at  wholesale  rates,  and 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  an  electric-light  plant  The  report 
studies  all  these  questions  in  great  detail  and  brings  out  the 
following  interesting  facts: 

"1.  If  the  city  built  its  own  electric  light  plant  and  distribution 
system,  it  can  earn  a  gross  profit  of  about  $106,000  during  any 
typical  year. 

"2  Financing  charges  of  approximately  $48,700  per  year  will  pay 
the  interest  and  pay  off  the  entire  investment  in  a  period  of  15 
years  This  would  h  ave  a  balance  to  surplus  of  over  $57,000  during 
each  year  of  operation 

"3.  These  results  are  based  on  a  program  of  reducing  the  average 
rate  each  year  so  that  by  1945  the  average  rate  would  be  3  05  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  or  75  percent  of  the  present  rate. 

"4.  In  a  20-year  period  the  light  plant  would  earn  the  citizens 
of  Oelwein  a  net  profit  exceeding  $1,300,000,  In  addition  to  paying 
off  the  cost  of  the  original  plant." 

Following  this  is  a  disciission  on  procedure  and  the  election,  and 
finally  the  report  concludes  as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  the  cUy  council  has  been  frequently  urged  by 
many  of  our  citizens  to  bring  the  question  of  a  municipal  light 
plant  before  the  people  of  our  community.  Consequently,  in  view 
of  all  the  facts  presented  in  this  report,  the  committee  on  electric 
lighting  are  unanimous  in  the  recommendation  that  the  prepo- 
sition of  a  city-owned-and-operated  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
as  described  In  our  engineers'  report,  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
the  city  of  Oelwein.  and  that  action  on  this  matter  be  taken 
Immediately." 

An  election  was  therefore  called  for  April  25,  1940.  at  which  the 
following  question  was  submitted: 

"Shall  the  following  public  measure  be  adopted? 
"Shall  the  city  of  Oelwein,  Icwa,  be  empowered  and  authorized 
to  establish,  erect,  maintain,  and  operate  a  municipal  electrlc-light 
and  power  plant  with  all  the  necessary  poles,  wires,  machinery, 
appanitus.  buildings,  site,  and  other  requisites  for  such  plant,  at  a 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  establishment  thereof  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  $650,000.  said  plant  to  be  paid  for  solely  and  only  out 
of  the  earnings  of  said  plant  withcut  the  Incurring  of  any  Indebted* 
ness  therefor  by  the  said  city  of  Oelwein.  Iowa?" 
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POWER -COICPAKT  CAMPAICH  I 

This  Information  was  gathered  from  a  ntmiber  of  sources  and  In 
many  cases  direct  from  Oelwein  cltlaens  who  worked  for  the  power 
company  during  the  campaign.  Some  of  these  workers  admit 
frankly  that  they  were  Interested  only  in  the  remuneration  they 
received  and  personally  realized  that  a  municipal  light  plant  would 
be  better  for  Oelwein.  Other  workers  offered  their  services  to  the 
Bide  which  would  pay  them  the  most,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
only  one  side  that  could  make  an  appeal  to  citizens  of  this  type. 
Again,  others  admitted  they  were  misled.  Since  the  election  they 
have  been  helpful  In  supplying  information  regarding  the  power 
company's  tactics. 

The  names  of  the  majority  of  the  power-company  workers  are 
well  known  to  the  citizens,  and  over  300  and  probably  300  voters 
In  Oelwein  were  paid  In  varying  amounts  to  Influence  their  vote 
and  use  their  influence  against  the  municipal  light  plant.  Theae 
workers  were,  in  general,  carefully  adected  upon  the  basis  of  their 
Influence  either  on  groups  or  families.  Wherever  possible  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  maintained  to  make  It  impossible  to  expose 
them  vmtil  It  was  too  late. 

The  campaign  tactics  can  be  best  discussed  under  the  following 
headings; 

KCWSPAPXa  CAMPAICN 

The  Oelwein  Dally  Register  la  the  only  newspaper  in  the  city. 
About  10  years  ago  It  ran  a  seiiea  of  articles  favoring  a  municipal 
light  plant  After  the  manager  of  the  power  company  conferred 
with  the  paper  and  arranged  to  give  the  paper  a  substantial  con- 
tract for  newspaper  advertising,  it  switched  its  policy.  Now  it  Is  an 
ardent  supjKirter  of  the  power  company. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  the  newspaper,  while  profess- 
ing a  neutral  attitude,  so  distorted  the  story  of  the  rate  negotia- 
tions that  even  the  power  company  was  obliged  to  deny  responsi- 
bility for  the  so-called  facts  It  published.  For  example,  note  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Issue  of  March  21.  the  day  after  the 
election  was  called. 

"The  Interstate  offered  to  reduce  the  rates  to  a  point  which 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $11  000  per  year  over  present  rates" 

The  power  company  In  its  own  written  report  claimed  only  a  sav- 
ing of  $8,700. 

"In  addition  they  offered  to  place  almost  double  the  lighting 
power  on  the  white  way  and  also  Install  10  more  street -crossing 
lights,  all  making  a  total  of  about  $3,000  less  than  at  present." 

The  power  company's  report  shows  that  the  net  cost  to  the  city 
for  this  additional  lighting  would  be  $1,000  more  instead  of  $3,000 
less 

"The  Interstate  representatives  asked  the  council  If  they  had  a 
report  showing  the  probable  cost  of  a  municipal  plant  for  Oelwein 
and  they  replied  they  did  not  have." 

The  city  had  a  thorough  200-page  report  covering  this  subject. 
The  above  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  city  was  going  Into  this  matter  without  considered  thought 

At  a  later  date  the  paper  reported  briefly  on  a  mass  meeting  held 
by  the  citizens  at  which  over  700  people  were  in  attendance.  An 
example  of  the  twisting  of  the  truth  is  given  In  the  following 
quotation: 

"Mr   Olson,  of  the  C   &  G.  W.,  asked  why  they  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  supplying  of  power  and  light  for  the  C    &  G    W 
Railroad      He  was  told  that  to  do  this  would  require  about  $75,000 
additional  funds" 

This  was  another  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Olson  was 
told  definitely  that  $75,000  had  been  allowed  in  the  bond  i.ssue  to 
take  care  of  the  railroad  load  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  give  the  railroad  whatever  service  they  desired. 

"Mr  Smith,  of  Chicago,  with  the  Hubbard  Englneertng  Co  .  with 
which  Mr.  Spltzglass  Is  connected  and  has  a  contract  here,  said 
that  the  company  was  a  new  one.  only  having  been  organized  last 
year,  and  this  accounted  for  the  fact  that  they  had  not  built  a 
plant  yet." 

The  above  was  a  part  of  the  campaign  to  smear  the  engineers 
and  Is  a  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Schmidt  described 
many  municipal  plants  and  other  projects  constructed  by  the  engi- 
neers He  described  the  experience  of  certain  members  of  the 
organization  dating  back  15  to  20  years,  and.  in  his  own  case, 
thirty-odd  years  In  the  field  of  municipal  plant  design. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  newspaper  finally  threw 
off  its  cloak  of  neutrality  and  openly  devoted  its  editorial  pages  to 
attacking  the  municipal  light  plant  project.     For  example — 

"EDITORUL     COMMENT A     DISSENTING     OPINION 

"Despite  the  fact  that  three  Oelwein  attorneys  out  of  eight  here 
give  It  as  their  emphatic  opinion  that  the  'citi::ens  of  Oelwein  will 
net  t>e  taxed  to  pay  for  the  municipal  plant."  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  be  t.^xed  cither  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay 
for  it  They  also  give  their  opinion  that  the  rates  can  never  be 
raised     Analyze  this  Just  a  little. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  court  would  either  order  the  rates  in- 
creased or  that  a  tax  levy  be  made  on  the  citizens  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations In  that  case  it  would  be  a  tax  on  the  citizens  of  Oelwein, 
either  direct  or  indirect. 

"Hence  if  the  municipal  company  sells  you  your  requirements  at 
10  cents  a  mcnth  cheaper  than  Is  now  being  done,  the  1.000  kilo- 
watt-hour plant  would  have  to  produce  it  more  cheaply  than  the 
ml!l:on-w3tt  plant  can  do  it  " 

The  editor  of  this  paper  knew  very  well  that  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  many  times  that  under  no  circumstances  could 


•this  be  done.  In  the  case  of  Wyatf  v.  The  Toum  of  Manning,  for 
example,  the  Iowa  Suprenoe  Cotirt  stated: 

"This  is  true  because  the  Indebtedness  contemplated  by  sections 
6134-dl  and  6134-d2  is  expressly  declared  not  to  constitute  a  general 
obligation  or  be  i>ayable  in  any  manner  from  taxation,  or  In  any 
other  method,  excep'.  that  provided  in  said  sections.  Also,  section 
6134-d2  expressly  provides  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  th«i 
city  in  any  manner  be  liable  by  reason  of  failure  of  the  net  earnings 
being  BUiScient  for  the  payment  provided  in  the  contract.  No 
taxpayer,  therefore,  could  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation." 

The  Iowa  law  has  been  adjudicated  so  often  that  even  the  power 
company  representatives  admit  In  private  that  statements  like  that 
carried  by  the  paper  are  ridiculous  and  false,  yet  the  editor  stooped 
so  low  as  to  abtise  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  the  press  In  order  to 
mislead  the  public. 

Altogether  about  $5,000  was  spent  by  the  power  company  In 
;  dvertlslng.  general  printing,  and  reprinting  of  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  the  Oelwein  Dally  Register.  Some  of  this  publication 
activity  was  In  the  name  of  the  power  company  and  some  In  the 
name  of  the  Oelwein  citizens  committee,  a  dummy  organization 
set  up  for  the  power  company  by  P.  E.  Magley,  an  ex-utility 
employee  now  living  in  Oelwein. 

Prom  April  8  to  April  25  the  Oelwein  Dally  Register  was  delivered 
free  to  Oelwein  residents  The  newspapers  had  a  sticker  attached 
carrying  the  following  legend  printed  in  red  ink: 

'  'COMPLIMENTAKT 

"For  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  deUver  the  Oelwein  Dally  Roister 
to  you  free." 

This  free  delivery  of  the  newspaper  was.  of  course,  to  Insure  sub- 
jecting every  Oelwein  resident  to  the  power  company's  propaganda. 

FALSE    AOVEKTISEMENTS 

(1)  Publication  of  an  opinion  by  Judge  Fuller  In  the  district 
court  stating  that  "There  might  arise  a  slttiatlon  where  the  city 
would  be  bound  and  obligated  to  pay  by  general  taxes,"  a  5-year-old 
lower  court  opinion  that  has  been  revised  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
many  occasions  This  misrepresentation  was  repeated  In  every 
form  possible 

(2)  Advertisement  from  Chariton  Herald  stating  there  is  "not  an 
electric  plant  in  Iowa  today  that  has  been  built  and  paid  for  out 
of  earnings  "  On  investigation,  the  publication  was  found  to  have 
been  made  7  years  ago,  Just  after  the  Iowa  reserve-bond  law  was 
passed . 

(3)  False  statements  regarding  the  success  of  Iowa  municipal 
plants  In  Muscatine,  Mount  Pleasant,  EsthervlUe.  Waverly,  Lennox. 
Cedar  Falls,  and  many  others.  In  each  case  the  letters  and  operat- 
ing statements  received  from  these  towns  showed  those  ads  to  be 
false  and  that  every  one  of  these  plants  is  a  financial  success  today. 

CAMPAIGN    TO    SMEAR    THE    ENGINEERS    AND    COtTNCIL 

Much  of  the  advertising  was  directed  at  the  engineers.  One 
particular  falsehood  was  hammered  continuously  In  the  advertising 
and  in  a  well-directed  whispering  campaign.  A  typical  advertise- 
ment of  this  character  Is  presented  below: 

"We  are  asked  to  accept  the  figtire  of  a  profit  of  $57,000  plus  on 
a  municipal  light  plant  being  promoted  by  a  promoting  engineer, 
with  a  contract  to  pay  him  at  least  $23,050  plus.  Let's  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  we  turn  on  the  green  light. 

"Oelwein  Citizens"  CoMMrmx." 

Both  the  power  company  and  the  newspaper  were  Informed  that 
the  above  was  untrue.  The  engineers  were  to  receive  a  fee  which 
was  as  low  or  lower  than  any  of  the  several  bids  received  by  the 
council  from  other  engineering  firms.  The  fee  would  only  be 
$1,000  If  the  company  gave  the  requested  rate  reduction  and  sold 
its  distribution  system  to  the  city.  The  $23,000  figure  was  the 
maximum  which  the  engineers  were  to  receive  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  work  they  did  for  the  city.  In  spite  of  this  the  news- 
paper actually  repeated  the  following  In  the  personal  column  in  a 
number  of  Issues: 

"Do  you  know  that  the  city  engineers  will  make  $23,000  plus  If 
they  can  promote  a  municipal  light  plant  In  Oelwein?" 

Many  citizens  stated  they  voted  "no"  because  they  were  told  the 
whole  thing  was  merely  an  attempt  to  get  a  $23,000  promotional  fee. 

A  well -organized  undcr-cover  campaign  was  directed  at  the 
council.  A  former  city  official  working  for  the  power  company 
insisted  that  he  knew  that  an  engine  company  was  spending 
$10  000  to  promote  the  light  plant.  The  whispering  campaign  to 
smear  the  city  council  convinced  certain  voters  that  the  council- 
men  were  being  bribed  and  that  the  council  and  not  Oelwein 
would  benefit  from  the  plant. 

The  fact  that  the  ballot  contained  a  clau.se  stating  that  the  light- 
plant  management  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  to 
make  sure  that  politics  did  not  enter  Into  th"  picture  was  sub- 
merged by  the  vast  amount  of  misleading  propaganda. 

Such  stories  were  spread  as  the  one  that  '"The  State  auditor  waa 
going  to  examine  the  city  books  and  show  corruption,"  a  malicious 
fabrication  with  no  foundation.  It  helped  spread  the  germ  of 
doubt. 

It  Is  noteworthy  to  record  that  the  council  contributed  flnancially 
with  the  other  prominent  businessmen  to  finance  the  few  leaflets 
and  minor  expenses  of  the  campaign  for  the  municipal  plant.  This 
fund,  made  up  of  voluntary  contributions  ranging  from  $1  to  $25. 
amounted  to  less  than  $500,  or  about  1  percent  of  the  money  spent 
to  defeat  the  municipal  plant. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TOT  BIAL  WITH   THt  RAILKOAD 

The  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railroad  uses  about  one-third  of 
the  energy  consumed  In  Oelweln.  At  the  time  of  the  election 
campaign  Ita  contract  with  the  Interstate  Power  Co  still  had  2 
years  to  run  The  railroad  company  had  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  have  Its  wholesale  electricity  rates  reduced  from  the  average 
of  1  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  It  was  paying. 

Up  to  the  last  few  days  of  the  election  campaign  the  railroad 
nfflciala  indicated  that  they  favored  the  municipal  project  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  because  the  engineers'  report  showed  that  the 
railroad  could  obtain  energy  cheaper  from  a  municipal  plant.  One 
ot    the    local    officials    of    the    railroad    came    out    openly    for    the 

On  April  19  at  an  open  mass  meeting  attended  by  more  than  700 
pe^rple  the  local  officials  of  the  railroad  company  reversed  their 
stand  They  openly  opposed  the  municipal  plant.  Investigation 
of  this  reversal  in  attitude  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
state Power  Co  reduced  Its  rates  to  the  railroad  company  even 
though  the  letter's  p<iwer  contract  had  2  more  y^-ars  to  run.  and  in 
return  the  railroad  officials  came  out  In  opposition  to  the  municipal 
project. 

THI    LABbB-tJNION    ATTACK 

The  emplovees  of  the  Interstate  Power  Co  happen  to  be  the  only 
members  of  "the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
In  Oelweln  They  took  advantage  of  this  to  advertise  under  the 
name  of  their  local.  No  B949,  in  opposition  to  the  plant.  They 
al.so  persuaded  their  International  representative  to  sign  a  letter 
(Which  was  printed  and  written  In  Oelweln  but  addressed  in  Austin. 
Minn  »    from  which  the  following  quotations  are  taken: 

•Local  Union.  No.  B949.  of  I  B  E  W  has  a  union-shop  agreement 
with  the  Interstate  Power  Co  .  and  their  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  exceptionally  good.  In  fact,  we  have  agreements  with 
practically  every  large  utility  company  in  the  country  with  equally 
good  wages  and  conditions  We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
found  It  very  hard  to  organize  a  politically  controlled  municipal 
plant,  and  nearly  Impossible  to  get  an  agreement  of  any 
kind     •     •     • 

"We    are    asking    your    suppwrt    In    opposing    the    coming    bond 
Issue,  because  by  so  doing  you  are  helping  our  members  employed 
by  the  Interstate  Power  Co    keep  their  jobs  and  union  conditions. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
•Fraternally  yours. 

"J   Harris  Igou. 
"IntrmatiOTial  Representative.  I    B    E.  W" 

The  fact  U  that  the  council  has  definitely  agreed  to  recognize 
union  latHjr.  pay  lis  employees  union-scale  wages,  and  employ  them 
under  union  conditions  This  fact  was  advertised  and  proclaimed 
at  open  meetings,  but  the  newspaper  maliciously  claimed  It  cotild 

not  be  accomplished 

As  pointed  out  by  Judson  King  in  his  paper  on  T.  V.  A.  labor  pol- 
icies, the  electric  utilities  are  endeavoring  to  use  labor  as  a  tool  to 
further  their  selfish  Interests.  The  above  is  an  Illustration  of  how 
widespread  Is  this  policy.  In  Oelwein  the  utility  boasts  of  having 
hired  union  men  to  fight  for  them.  These  union  men  apparently  do 
not  reallae  that  union  labor  has  consistently  endorsed  municipal 
ownership  of  utilities  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  labor  organiza- 
tions that  have  affiliated  themselves  with  the  Public  Ownership 
League  of  America  International  Brotherhoods  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
International  Order  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Furthermore  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor  endorses  municipal 
ownership  In  its  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Despite  this  evidence,  the  local  electrical  union  was  coerced  by 
the  utility  into  asking  all  union  workers  of  Oelwein  to  sacrifice  their 
common  good  Just  to  conserve  the  profits  of  a  bankrupt  company. 

CAMPAICN    WORKZaS 

Between  200  and  300  people  were  hired  to  campaign  against  the 
municipal  plant  These  workers  received  various  amounts,  de- 
pending upon  their  local  Influence,  ranging  from  $25  per  week  to 
$30  per  day  Several  prominent  citizens  were  hired  merely  to  allow 
their  names  and  influence  to  be  used  against  the  municipal  project 
Some  of  these  received  from  $200  to  as  much  as  $1,000  to  submerge 
the  city's  Interest  to  their  personal  gain.  An  Important  former 
city  official,  an  Influential  employee  of  the  railroad  company,  a  well- 
known  gas-station  owner  and  ex-utillty  employee,  a  prominent 
attorney,  and  others  worked  actively  for  the  power  company. 

The  case  of  the  railroad  employee  Is  of  particular  Interest  He 
holds  an  important  position  In  the  local  office  and  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  hiring  of  railroad  workers  He  makes  use  of  hio 
"hiring  and  firing"  prerogative  to  influence  the  votes  of  those  under 
his  control,  and  for  his  personal  gain  No  practice  is  more  un- 
American  than  his  use  of  the  fear  of  Job  security  and  his  taking 
advantage  of  those  under  his  control 

It  was  generally  known  that  anyone  who  wanted  a  Job  doing  this 
kind  of  work  for  the  power  company  got  it.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  limit  to  what  was  to  be  spent.  A  conservative  estimate  Indicates 
that  more  than  $35,000  was  spent  to  defeat  the  cltys  t>est  interests. 
Since  a  part  of  this  money  came  from  sources  out.<ide  of  Oelwein. 
the  amount  spent  by  Interstate  Power  Co.  itself  Is  indeterminable 

TTKOntCOVni    OaCANIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  workers  campaigning  openly  against  the  mu- 
nicipal plant,  an  undercover  organization  was  erected  during  the 
last  week,  when  the  power  companys  straw  vote  Indicated  that 
■entlment  waa  In  favor  of  the  plant  The  undercover  organization 
beaded  by  a  prominent  State  politician.  Mr.  Martin  Coouey.  a 


resident  of  West  Union.  Iowa.  He  was  hired  for  the  specific  ptirpose 
of  •'delivering  the  votes."  and  given  a  free  hand  to  erect  his  own 
organization  operating  from  its  own  headquarters. 

Mr.  Cooney's  organization  consisted  of  several  main  lieutenants 
who  received  $200  each  and  had  unlimited  expense  accounts  On 
election  day  each  hired  as  many  assistants  as  his  or  her  discretion 
Indicated  to  be  necessary.  These  assistants  received  $10  a  day.  It 
was  learned  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  that  the  expenses  of  his 
group  alone  amounted  to  $1,200.  What  Mr.  Cooney  received  for 
his  services  Is  not  known. 

Members  of  this  group  used  every  means  of  personal  and  private 
pressure  on  voters.  Voters  were  even  told  that  their  ballots  would 
be  examined  to  check  upon  their  vote.  Un-American  tactics  from 
every  point  of  view  were  used  In  this  personal  campaign,  and  ap- 
peals to  every  form  of  prejudice  and  coercion  were  used  to  cloud 
the  main  Issue, 

WHFRE    DID    THE    SLCSH    FUND    COME    FROM? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation  (S.  Doc  No. 
92)  brought  to  light  utility  practices  which  shocked  the  Nation 
and  all  thinking  people  That  these  practices  have  not  stopped  is 
evident  from  what  has  Ju.st  taken  place  in  Oelweln. 

The  power  company's  private  boast  is  that  it  can  raise  even  a 
bigger  slush  fund  next  time.  Prom  Waterloo.  West  Union.  Des 
Moines,  the  money  pours  In.  When  will  Congress  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  evil  and  erect  the  machinery  to  correct  these 
abuses,  which  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  democracy? 
Respectfully. 

Oelwein    Municipal    Leacu«, 
D    DwYEH.   President. 


Land  of  Hope  and  Promise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  of  Portland. 
Oreg.,  entitled  "Land  of  Hope  and  Promise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  grandparents  came  westward  In  search  of  security  and  happi- 
ness I  am  sure  that  many  of  yours  did,  too  Hope  of  a  better  life 
brought  our  predecessors  across  the  plains  They  were  looking  for 
freedom  and  stability  In  large  measure,  they  had  the  vision  of 
President  Jefferson,  who  said,  as  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their 
historic  exploration:  'I  view  a  great,  free,  and  independent  empire 
on  the  Columbia  River/" 

The  achievements  of  those  people  constitute  our  heritage.  In  this 
mighty  region  they  began  the  civilization  of  which  Jefferson  dreamed. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  carry  on  what  they  started.  The  buck.skin- 
clad  frontiersmen  led  by  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  the 
trappers  and  fur  traders  who  came  later  on.  the  farm  families  in 
their  covered  wagons,  the  troopers  of  the  old  United  States  Cavalry, 
the  laborers  whose  bark-breaking  toll  laid  the  railroads  across  the 
mountains,  the  loggers  and  ranchers  and  miners  of  a  few  decades 
ago — all  these  people  helped  carve  our  present  empire  out  of  the 
wilderness  To  us  they  have  handed  a  matchless  legacy.  That  legacy 
Is  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

CARETtTL  planning  NETOED 

Through  this  region  the  Columbia  River  twists  and  foams  on  Its 
swift  course  to  the  sea.  It  has  vast  potential  hydroelectric  fxiwer. 
Its  reaches  could  float  countless  ships  and  Irrigate  millions  of  acres 
of  land.  The  slopes  of  the  Cascade  and  Olympic  ranges  are  mantled 
with  thick  stands  of  timber  The  flats  of  the  Inland  empire  and  the 
basins  of  ea.stern  Oregon  can  feed  herds  of  cattle  and  nourish  fields 
of  wheal.  Idaho's  valleys  give  life  to  rows  of  potatoes  and  lane.';  of 
fruit  trees.  Chinook  salmtn  and  other  fish  fill  the  rivers  The 
mountains  are  dotted  with  rich  mineral  deposits.  Magnificent 
scenery  extends  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  crest  of  the  Rockies. 

These  resoxirces  are  ours.  With  them  we  can  build  and  maintain 
a  free,  democratic  S(x;lcty  in  which  the  aspirations  of  all  our  citizens 
are  fulfilled  We  can  give  reality  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  plans.  We 
can  Insure  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  security  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child.  Prof.  Charles  McKinley,  of  Reed  College,  in 
Portland,  has  urged  that  calmly,  objectively,  and  wisely  we  appraise 
the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  proceed  to  develop 
them.  In  that  way,  and  not  by  any  harum-scarum  methods,  can 
we  realize  the  full  worth  and  value  of  the  four  great  States  which 
comprise  this  region — Oregon.  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Montana. 
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AN    IMPPECNABLE  AMEXICA  1 

We  live  now  in  a  world  In  crisis.  No  discussion  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Is  complete  without  some  analysis  of  the  world  aroimd 
us.  Here  in  Am»nca  we  must  arm  for  defense.  President  Roosevelt 
has  presented  a  defense  program  to  the  Nation.  It  should  be  sup- 
poited  We  must  be  ready  to  resist  successfully  any  possible  attack 
against  our  native  land.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  militarj'  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  said  this  country  can  be  made  impregnable. 
That  is  what  we  must  do.  The  borders  of  the  United  States  should 
be  barred  to  any  hostile  f  irce.  The  people  wa^it  this  accomplished. 
They  have  patrioticaUy  and  unselfishly  urged  that  higher  taxes  be 
levied  to  help  pay  for  the  new  weapons  of  defense.  They  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  defend  the  Nation.  ' 

The  Prcoldent  has  asked  for  50.000  airplanes.  If  that  many  air- 
planes arc  required  to  protect  America,  they  should  be  constructed. 
The  assembly  line  should  be  geared  up.  We  must  be  ready  to  re- 
pulse any  inva.^ion.  whcthrr  that  Invasion  threatens  the  stern 
uplands  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  the  gentle  meadows  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  We  should  prepare  for  every  emergency.  And. 
as  CoUier's  magazine  has  suggested,  we  ought  to  have  arms  rather 
than  alaim"  A  great  country  preparing  to  defend  its  shores  is  no 
place  for  fright  or  fanaticlim.  Our  Independence  was  won  in  1776 
by  men  who  were  level-headed,  not  hot-headed. 

AMERICA  nSST 

"Why  not  face  the  basic  military  and  economic  fact."  asked  the 
United  States  Sen.ite  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  several  weeks  ago, 
•'that  It  is  not  within  our  power  or  means  to  create  military  or 
naval  establishment.-;  of  t-ufflclent  strength  to  police  the  world,  but 
that  It  Is  within  our  p>ower  and  means  to  prevent  others  from 
transporting  their  wars  to  this  hemisphere?  Why  not  face  the  fact 
that  American  armed  forces  cannot  force  permanent  peace  on  a 
warring  world,  but  that  we  can  maintain  peace  In  our  part  of  the 
world?  If  we  reallre  that  the  Important  causes  of  war  arc  in  human 
minds  and  emotions;  that  force  cannot  change  materially  human 
nature;  give  up  the  Illusion  that  American  armed  force  can  bring 
permanent  peace  to  a  warring  world  and  confine  our  military  ob- 
jectives to  the  defense  of  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  our  prob- 
lem of  national  defense  becomes  relatively  simple. •' 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  which  made  that  statement  con- 
sists of  prominent  Democrats  such  as  David  I.  Waish,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  HoMFR  T  Bone,  of  Washington,  and  prominent  R<  publi- 
cans such  as  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hiram  Johnson. 
of  California  They  had  the  benefit  of  the  expert  testimony  of  ad- 
mirals fleet  commanders,  naval  technicians,  warship  designers,  and 
military  observes  The  statement  they  made  deserves  con.sidcra- 
tion  on  our  part.  We  also  should  consider  the  advice  of  Jefferson, 
who  fnaid  that  the  countries  of  Europe  "are  nations  of  eternal  war," 
Our  first  thought  should  be  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  Is  a  tune  of  crisis  Other  countries  think  first  of  themselves. 
We  should  place  American  Interests  uppermost. 

•'FIFTH  COLUMNS  '   MUST  BE   PUT  DOWN 

Just  as  we  must  defend  our  Republic  against  enemies  from  with- 
out so  must  we  safeguard  it  against  enemies  from  within.  In 
Europe  we  have  seen  nations  betrayed  by  spies,  traitors,  and  sabo- 
teurs. Tlie  •fifth  column"  has  no  place  in  America  Our  Govern- 
ment must  crack  down  on  groups  which  owe  allegiance  to  govern- 
ments other  than  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United  States.  America 
should  not  tolerate  persons  or  organizations  who  want  to  open 
us  to  the  inroads  of  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism.  Our  liberties 
should  not  be  granted  men  and  women  who  give  their  loyalty  to 
the  swastika  of  Nazi  Germany  or  the  hammer  and  sickle  of  Soviet 
Russia,     Fascists  and  Communists  ar*  traitors  to  the  United  States. 

But  let  ue  be  .'^ure  that  no  innocent  people  are  persecuted  in  this 
drive  against  traitors.  Self -appointed  vigilantes  do  not  constitute 
the  American  way  of  doing  things.  D.  E.  Nkkerson,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor,  has  pointed  out.  "Complete  sup- 
pression of  free  speech  and  wholesale  witch  hunting  would  make 
for  a  condition  in  which  the  "fifth  column"  would  thrive  Also  it 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  total  liquidation  of  the  labor 
movement  '  Mr  Nlckerson's  words  find  echo  In  a  recent  declara- 
tion by  Senator  Lewis  B.  Schweixenbach.  whom  President  Roose- 
velt has  Just  appointed  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  for  this  district: 
"Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech,  with  the  resulting 
duties  of  making  up  our  minds  honestly  and  coiuageously,  are  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  faith  In  democracy." 

NO  WAR-nME  PERSBCtrnON 

Like  Mr  Nickerson  and  Senator  Schwellenbach  and  every  other 
patriotic  American.  I  want  the  •fifth  column'^  and  other  subversive 
forces  round  d  up  ai:d  punl.'^hed.  But  I  want  this  done  by  our 
law-enforcement  agencief^ — the  United  States  attorneys  ofUce,  the 
G-men.  the  local  police  force,  the  sheriff,  the  Secret  Service,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  corps — and  not  by  any  mobs.  The 
World  War  furnished  u.=  some  .»;ad  experiences  with  fanaticism  and 
high  emotions  Senator  Harry  Lane,  of  Oregon  was  one  of  the 
few  people  who  said  the  World  War  would  not  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  He  maintained  that  American  participation 
In   the  w.ir  was  a   grave   and   tragic  mistake 

Senator  Lane  had  been  a  distinguished  mayor  of  the  great  city 
of  Finland  He  was  a  leader  of  the  D?mocratlc  Party  In  the 
Northwest  His  grandfather.  Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  had  been  the  first 
Territorial  Governor  of  the  Oregon  country,  which  then  Included 
all  of  this  vast  region  Senator  Lane  was  as  patriotic  and  devoted 
to  American  institutions  as  any  man  who  ever  breathed.  Richard 
Montague,  an  illustrious  Portland  lawyer,  described  Senator  Lane  as 
ft  man  with  "an  Ingrained  love  of  humanity."     Yet  because  he  op- 


posed America's  entrance  Into  the  World  War.  Senator  Lane  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  was  called  a  Benedict 
Arnold  He  was  burned  in  cf&gy.  No  epithet  was  too  foul  to  be 
hurled  at  him.     His  great  heart  broke  under  this  storm  of  abuse. 

My  city  is  net  proud  cf  that  episcde.  Each  year  many  citizens  of 
Portland  gather  at  Senator  Lanes  grave  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory.  This  year  Paul  R.  Kelty.  former  editor  of  the  Oregoman, 
said  that  the  niemory  of  Senator  Lane  had  btK:ome  a  symbol  of 
greatness.  In  Montana,  at  the  time  Senator  Lane  was  being  con- 
demned In  Oregon.  Buhton  K  Whet'-eb  was  under  su";p;clon  becatise 
he  would  not  allow  the  UnlttMl  Stales  attorney's  offlce  in  that  State  to 
be  used  for  persecuting  people.  We  now  can  under.'^tand  how 
shameful  such  suspicion  was.  Senator  WnrrLER  Is  one  of  the  most 
notable  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  has  demon- 
Btrated  his  patriotism  and  Americanism  on  many  occasions, 
stand  firm   for  freedom 

We  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  the  heritage  cf  great  resources 
and  an  expansive.  insplrliiK  homeland.  But  the  most  precious  her- 
itage of  every  American  citizen  Is  liberty.  That  liberty  Is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution  A  little  girl  in  Ohio 
has  Just  won  an  essay  contest  on  the  Bill  cf  Rights  sponsored  by 
the  A-merican  Legion  in  her  State.  Let  me  read  you  something  she 
wrote  in  that  pnze-winnlng  essay: 

"I  am  especially  thankful  for  the  first  amendment.  As  long  as 
that  amendn-ient  plays  the  part  It  now  plays  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  I  need  fear  no  man.  For  that  first  amendment 
guarantees  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
•the  right  of  pecple  jjeaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  the  redress  of  grievances. '  " 

Palmer  Hoyt,  {.ubUsher  of  the  Oregonian.  has  said  that  If  the 
people  of  the  dictator-dominated  countries  of  E^irope  could  learn 
what  was  actually  happening  in  the  world  the  dictators  who  donr.l- 
nate  those  countries  would  tall.  Freedom  and  liberty  are  the  keys 
to  dtmocrr.cy.  We  must  recognize  that,  because  men  long  ago  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Yorkiown  wen  freedoin  and  liberty,  our  responsi- 
bility has  not  entirely  ceased.  We  must  defend  the  liberty  which 
those  men  won.  We  must  recognize  that  whenever  any  individual 
in  our  country,  no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be.  loses  his  liberty, 
that  the  liberty  of  all  of  us  Is  in  danger  The  Bill  of  Rights  must 
be  defended  and  made  a  living  force.  The  collapse  of  freedom  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  should  make  us  all  the  more  sensitive  to  threats 
to  freedom  here. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    ACTION 

In  accepting  an  award  from  the  Nation  magazine  for  her  "dis- 
tinguished seivice  in  the  cause  of  American  social  progress."  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  recently  said.  'We  must  keep  democracy  and  must  make 
it  mean  a  reality  to  more  people."  The  President  echoed  his  wile's 
words  in  the  fireside  talk  In  which  he  declKred  that  the  crisis  across 
the  Atlantic  must  not  drag  us  entirely  away  from  our  probleirs  at 
home.  We  must  not  become  so  preoccupied  with  events  on  other 
continents  that  we  forget  or  neglect  vital  considerations  right  here. 
And  that  Is  where  I  come  back  to  the  problems  facing  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

In  my  community  of  Portland  there  are  certain  local  problems. 
I  think  they  should  be  solved.  I  hope  1  can  help  solve  them.  The 
firemen,  the  men  who  protect  homes  and  businesses,  need  an  ade- 
quate pension  system.  Their  employment  is  perilous  and  risky. 
Several  we^'ks  ago  two  men  perished  In  the  line  of  duty.  The  fire- 
men and  their  famlhrs  are  entitled  to  decent  financial  protection. 
Until  that  protection  Is  provided,  the  Portland  fire  department  has 
a  wide  gap  m  its  equipment.  Pensions  for  the  men  are  as  Important 
as  hook-and-ladder  trucks. 

education:  cornerstone  of  progress 
The  late  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  used  to  say,  "Our  children  come  this  way  but  once."  He 
meant  that  understaffed  schools  and  colleges  were  direct  blows  at 
the  welfare  and  destiny  of  our  young  people.  My  State  has  edu- 
cational problems  which  have  to  be  met.  The  teachers  want  their 
tenure  law  malrtalned.  They  do  nut  want  it  whittled  away  by 
crafty  administration.  Tliey  demand  and  need  security  In  their 
prcfes.=lon.  Docs  any  American  wants  his  or  her  children  taught  by 
teachers  whose  Jobs  are  Insecure?  Teachers  also  want  academic 
freedom.  They  want  the  liberty  that  Is  the  right  of  every  citizen. 
They  do  not  want  local  busybodles  Infringing  their  prerogatives. 

I  also  believe  that  tuition  fees  in  the  State  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  too  high  in  Oregon.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  poor 
man's  son  or  daughter  should  have  to  stop  his  or  her  education 
when  lilgh  schiol  is  completed.  The  children  of  the  poor  and  rich 
alike  should  be  able  to  attend  college.  I  think  the  son  of  a  truck 
driver  ha*  as  much  right  to  become  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
Journalist  as  the  son  of  a  bank  president.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  college  educations  will  be  available  to  as  many  young  people 
as  grade-  and  high-school  educations  are  now.  That  would  be  a 
worth-while  extension  of  democracy. 

JOBS   ARE    AS    IMPORTANT    AS    WARSHIPS 

Dreadnoughts,  howitzers,  airplanes,  torpedoes,  rifles,  bayonets — 
these  are  not  the  only  defense's  of  democracy.  There  are  others. 
Schools,  playgrounds,  old-age  pensions,  dams,  rich  farms,  ample 
pay  checks,  good  working  conditions,  prosperous  businesses,  thriv- 
ing factories — these,  too.  are  bulwarks  of  freedom.  Artillery  does 
comparatively  little  good  if  behind  It  the  people  are  discontented 
and  demoralized.  But  a  free  people,  living  In  security  and  com- 
fort, enjoying  democracy  and  a  homogeneous  culture,  is  a  line  of 
defense  which  stands  against  invasion  and  aggression  like  a  band 
of  iron  and  eteel. 
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Barbarous  war  Irrds  are  abroad  In  the  wcrld  today  We  must  i 
rim  our  coasts  with  fortresses  and  clot  cur  oceans  with  mighty  naval 
equadrcns  Bur  we  must  also  Ond  work  for  people  at  home.  We 
mun  s<-e  to  It  that  our  aged  citizens  get  larger  cid-age  pensions 
than  the  pittance  thev  are  rocelving  now  We  mu.=t  .«ee  to  It  that 
the  dinner  tables  of  the  Nations  families  groan  under  platters  of 
green  vegetables,  rich  dairy  products,  and  frrsh  fruits  We  have 
plenty  in  America  for  everyone,  if  only  we  orijanize  cur  production 
and  distribution  properly  In  a  region  like  the  Pacitic  Northwest, 
for  example,  there  are  countless  acres  which  can  be  put  to  work 
growing  food  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  l 

POVIUTT    IS    THE    ALLT    OF    CICT.\TORSHIP  | 

Never  for  one  second  should  we  forget  that  the  dreadful  and  un- 
speakable Hitler,  whose  cruelties  have  shockt-d  mankind,  came  to 
power  amidst  the  p<nerty  and  ccr.ap  e  of  poit-war  Germany. 
Hunger  and  misery  were  his  confederates.  Tlie  Chrman  people 
were  desperate.  Malnutrition  plagued  child  and  man  alike.  This 
■wa*  fertile  soil  for  the  Nazis'  seed  of  hate.  Fascism  nourished  like 
a  weid  Communism  and  the  brutal  Stalin  s?;zed  dominance  in 
Russia  becaa«e  tlie  people  had  been  oppressed  by  the  ruthless 
regime  of  the  Czars  We  can  keep  these  evil  systems  out  of  America 
by  providing  justice,  security,  and  liberty  for  everyone.  Happy 
citizens  do  not  give  hostage  to  tyranny. 

•If  we  have  a  contcn'ed  agriculture.  •  Senator  George  W  Norris 
once  said,  ""if  thos°  who  labor  arc  happy  and  prosperous,  if  those 
vho  toil  get  a  fair  recompense  for  their  labor.  If  tho  farms  of  cur 
country  are  given  the  modern  advantages  of  mtdcrn  times,  includ- 
ing the  blessings  of  electricity,  then  the  dangers  of  communism  and 
dictatorship  disappear  and  fade  away  as  the  dews  of  heaven  vanish 
before  the  morning  sun. "  You  need  not  accept  every  word  of  Sen- 
ator Noiuiis'  statement  to  agr»-e  that  good  wa^es.  adequate  educa- 
tion, and  ample  old-age  pensions  are  part  ol  our  defense  program 
against  the  menace  of  dictatorship. 

rORTRESfiES  OF  PHOCRES3 

Ycu  here  In  the  city  of  Spckane  are  interested  !n  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Just  a.s  we  in  Portland  and  In  the  State  of  Oregon  are  intcr- 
eated  in  Bonneville.  To  me  these  projects  .■^ymbcllze  forts  In  the 
BCTvice  of  democrarv  Bonneville  is  Improving  navigation  on  the 
great  rlvor  which  Is  so  vital  to  cur  region.  It  also  is  generating  mil- 
lions of  kilcwatt-hours  of  low-cost  electricity.  Grand  Coulee  will 
reclaim  and  irrigate  1.200.000  acres  of  dry  land  It  also  will  be  the 
biK)Jtst  single  source  of  hydroelectric  power  on  earth.  These  thir.gs 
ruar.  comfort  and  security.  President  Roc^evtlt  told  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  that  he  hopcl  the 
Giand  Coulee  project  would  provide  new  farm  homes  for  500  000 
Americans  from  the  EXtist  BcjwI.  people  now  destitute  and  for.saken 
•who  could  become  useful,  industrious  citizens  again  If  given  the 
opportunity 

I  have  recently  read  a  speech  delivered  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  one  of  my  fellow  Di^mocrats.  the  distinguished  Member 
of  Congreas  from  Spckane  Charles  H  Leavt.  He  pointed  out  that 
Franklin  D  Rtxisevelt  has  done  more  reclamation  and  land  develop- 
ment rhan  any  other  President.  For  many  years  leading  men  in 
the  Far  West  have  emphnslz'xJ  the  Importance  of  diverting  water  to 
thirsty  acres  which  need  only  moisture  to  bloom  William  E  Borah 
backed  Irrigation  projects  for  three  decades,  and  new  D.  Worth 
Clark,  his  successor  as  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  carries  on  where 
Borah  left  off. 

It  IS  not  a  partisan  proposition  In  any  sense  President  Roosevelt, 
a  Democrat,  put  over  the  Bonneville  Dam  undertaking,  and  Senator 
Charles  L.  McNary.  of  Oregon,  the  extremely  popular  leader  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate,  was  the  main  congressional  sponsor  of 
the  enterprise  In  fact,  as  the  President  signed  the  Bonneville 
authorization  ho  remarked.  "  Tve  got  to  give  Charlie  Mac"  his  dam  " 
This  spirit  should  prevail  among  us  all.  Men  of  good  will  should 
support  worth-while  objectives,  regardless  of  v.hat  political  party 
Inaugurated  them.  I  remember  meeting  a  newspaper  editor  In  the 
East  who  had  read  an  article  I  wrote  In  Harper's  magazine  about 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  He  said  he  thought  those  projects 
were  utterly  worthle.ss  because  they  were  stuck  out  in  a  lot  of  wil- 
derness Of  course,  he  was  wrcnj;.  b\it  how  much  better  it  would  be 
If  we  in  the  West  and  our  fellow  Americans  across  the  country  tried 
to  understand  the  problems  and  situations  and  hopes  of  each  other. 

TOLERANCE    AND    BROTHERHOOD 

In  these  days  of  crisis  we  must  be  as  cooperative  and  helpful  as 
possible.  This  Is  an  hcur  for  brotherhood  and  under -landing  One 
of  the  great  stories  In  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  concerns 
the  plight  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  toward  the  end  of  the 
stimmer  of  1805.  The  frontiersmen  were  in  the  mountains.  Their 
food  supplies  were  running  low.  Ahead  of  them  lofty  ridges  loomed 
like  a  huge,  crenelated  battlement  They  had  gone  too  far  to  turn 
back  safely.  Their  solitary  hope  lay  ahead  And  their  only  hope 
of  food  lay  In  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  Shoshone 
Indians. 

With  the  last  rations  rattling  In  the  bottom  of  their  knapsacks, 
they  had  to  get  help  Captain  Lt^wls  and  two  of  the  strongest  men. 
one  of  them  a  bl.\cksmlth  from  Kentucky,  trudged  on  in  advance 
of  the  mam  party.  Several  times  they  saw  smoke  signals  hanging 
ominously  on  the  horizon,  but  they  never  met  the  Indians  Lewis 
now  realized  that  It  was  P.nd  the  Shoshones  or  die.  At  each  camp- 
fire  the  weary  explorers  left  beads  and  other  trinkets  as  tokens 
of  their  friendship.  And  finally  when  the  last  of  their  food 
was  gone  on  the  crest  of  Lemhi  Pass,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Snake  River,  they  encountered  the  Indians. 


A    FRIEND    IN    THE    WTLDET.NESS 

Over  the  crest  of  the  pa.«s  rode  60  mounted  Shoshones  led  by 
young  Chief  Cameahwalt.  The  chief  saw  a  strange  sight.  Toward 
him  tottered  a  lean  man  with  white  skin,  a  man  in  ragged  clothes. 
In  his  hand  the  white  man  carried  a  strange  banner,  a  flag  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  with  stars  and  stripes.  The  chief  had  never  seen 
a  white  man  before,  neither  had  he  seen  the  flag  of  the  new  re- 
public along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Captain  Lewis  staggered  up  to 
blm.    The  other  2  frontiersmen  stood  in  the  rear. 

The  captain  held  out  his  hand  in  friendship.  "Tabba  bone! 
Tabba  bene!"  (white  man.  white  man)   he  said. 

The  chief  of  the  Shoshones  clutched  his  spear.  Now.  If  ever,  the 
fate  of  American  expansion  westward  hung  in  the  balance.  At  a 
signal  from  the  young  chief,  the  Indians  could  have  wiped  out  the 
explorers.  The  course  cf  history  might  have  been  changed.  But 
the  Indian  leader  smiled.  He  slipped  from  his  pony  and  embraced 
the  ragged,  hungry  Lewis. 

"Ah  hi  c!  Ah  hi  e!  "  (I  am  much  pleased.  I  am  much  pleased)  the 
warrior  .said.  And  he  and  his  tribesmen  gave  the  white  men  food 
and  horses,  which  enabled  them  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Whenever  we  of  today  are  inclined  to  be  hostile  and  Inhospitable 
to  the  drought  refugees,  I  think  of  that  feathered  savage  of  long 
ago  whose  hospitality  made  it  possible  for  our  flag  to  be  carried 
through  to  the  shore's  of  the  Pacific.  We  detest  and  despise  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  because  brotherhocxl  Is  foreign  to  their 
nature.  They  are  men  of  hate  and  cruelty.  Let  us  here  In  America 
cling  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  separate  us  from  the 
welter  of  strife  that  Is  engulfing  Europe  and  Asia.  People  must 
have  faith.  Our  faith  should  be  expressed  not  in  bitterness  and 
Jealousy,  but  in  understanding  and  tolerance  and  democracy.  Long 
ago  brave  men  and  women  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  tiny  ships  and 
landed  on  a  hostile  shore.  They  did  so  to  escape  the  eternal  hatreds 
shaking  Europe.  To  safeguard  their  hard-won  gains,  we  must  keep 
that  hatred  out  of  the  Nt-w  World. 

LAND   OF   HOPE   AND   PROMISE 

Here  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  have  an  opportunity  which  con- 
fronts no  ether  part  of  America.  Garet  Garrett  recently  described 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  vast  and  progressive  changes 
which  had  taken  place  In  the  automobile  industry  in  a  period  of  20 
years.  I  think  that  changes  like  that  will  characterize  the  forth- 
coming 20  years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  great  changes.  President  Roosevelt  wired  the  1939  session  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  i  "In  your  area, 
through  planning,  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  and  wastefiU 
exploitation  of  resources  that  have  caused  such  serious  problems  in 
other  parts  of  the  country."  The  future  of  the  region  is  bright, 
indeed.  We  are  not  confronted  with  the  broken-down  economy 
which  blights  many  parts  of  the  East  and  the  South.  We  have  a 
new  land,  a  promised  land,  a  land  ready  to  be  developed  and 
Improved. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  share  that  hope.  We  want  the  Northwest 
to  be  a  citadel  of  d^m-.cracy  and  security.  We  are  willing  to  help 
defend  our  region  and  our  country  We  share  a  common  distaste  for 
the  shameless  dictatorships  overseas,  and  we  share  a  common  de- 
termination to  keep  those  dictatorships  out  of  America,  whether 
their  encroachments  are  by  stealth  or  open  aggression.  And  we 
want  to  keep  our  own  Institutions  democratic  We  want  to  respect 
law  and  order,  and  we  are  against  mcbs  William  D  Browne,  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Legion's  radical  activities  committee  In 
Oregon,  has  said  his  group  will  try  to  get  Information  on  any 
subversive  groups  in  the  State,  but  that  it  will  leave  law  enforce- 
ment to  law-enforcing  agencies  This  shows  that  people  are  going 
to  be  on  guard  against  emotions  and  excitement  which  would 
destroy  the  Constitution  even  while  pretending  to  defend  it  We 
must  not  burn  down  the  house  to  roast  the  pig.  as  did  the  gentle- 
man m  Mr  Lamb's  famous  tale. 

In  the  United  States  we  can  extend  economic  security  to  all 
citizens,  and  we  can  keep  the  democratic  way  of  life  This  oppor- 
tunity confronts  the  whole  Nation,  but  most  particularly  It  con- 
fronts the  final  frontier,  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  future  Is  one 
of  promise  for  us.  if  only  we  remain  level  headed  and  brave  Then 
we  can  maintain  and  protect  here  a  civilization  which  would  make 
those  frontiersmen  and  migrants  of  long  ago  proud  cf  the  way  we 
have  preserved  our  heritage 

"I  view. '  said  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  D?claratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence, "a  great,  free  and  independent  empire  on  the  Columbia 
River." 

War  Propaganda  1917  and  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  permi.ssion  granted  me.  I 
present   for  publication   In   the  Record  one  of   the   articles 
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referred  to  by  me  at  that  time  as  baing  part  of  a  series  entitled 
"Twenty-flve  Years  Ago." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Getting  the  Phofessors 

"Enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

That  was  the  view  of  the  English  propaganda  directors  during  the 
last  World  War  of  certain  American  college  a.'-id  university  professors 
and  presidents.  Thev  admitted  that  they  had  to  get  them  In  the 
"proper  frame  of  mini  '  This  was  done  by  personal  contact  with 
English  soholara.  lecturers,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  "the  printed 
word."  Books,  pamphlets,  and  all  types  of  hUrature  were  sent  to 
these  individuals  to  sliow  them  the  English  side.  Once  these  per- 
sons were  won  ever,  they  became  the  most  active  and  most  zealous 
propagandists  "for  the  cause." 

The  Allies  were  so  successful  In  this  drive  that  they  crowed  about 
their  victorv  in  the  schools. 

Again,  m  1939  and  1940.  the  college  and  vmlvcrsity  professors  and 
presidents  are  being  won  over  for  English  propaganda  for  the  dura- 
tion of  thi.s  war.  Tliev  have  become  so  active  that  their  inter- 
vention viewpoint  met  "student  reaction.  But  the  work  of  these 
individuals  wa:s  not  alone  worth  while  to  the  viewpoint  of  students, 
but  particularly  for  their  quoting  purpose  In  newspapers  and  their 
ability  of  writing  books  and  pamphlets. 

For  Instance  when  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  wanU'd  a  book,  thev  easily  got  volimtoers  In  the  collegiate 
circle  to  aid  In  the  writing  of  that  bock.  In  this  way  both  the 
inspired  propaganda  group  and  the  professors  were  supposed  to  gain. 
Many  presidents  of  scholastic  Institutions  have  been  used  as 
"window  dressing"  for  this  committee,  a  known  intervention  outfit. 
Such  names  as  Butler,  of  Columbia;  Seymour,  of  Yale;  Conant.  of 
Harvard    Kingdon,  of  New  York  University,  are  found.      , 

The  reasons  for  activity  on  the  part  of  professors  and  pres'dents 
are  numerous  S  me  have  actually  owed  allegiance  to  the  E^m- 
plre  cf  Great  Britain  Some  have  desired  to  get  in  with  the  finan- 
cial circles  whom  they  felt  would  be  interested  in  intervention 
and  some  of  wlmm  they  knew  to  be  active  on  their  college  boards 
and  active  In  thc'r  contributions  to  the  school. 

LORD  LOTH  LAN  AND  COLLEGES 

Lord  Lothian,  the  Britl.sh  Ambassador,  had  made  many  contacts 
with  the>^e  profe-^sors  and  presidents.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Rhodes  Tru<^t  and  had  mad*  approximately  15  trips  to  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  his  work  with  the  Rhodes  money.  He  knew 
Prcj^dent  Frank  Avdelctte.  of  Swarthmore.  for  instance.  Aydelotte 
Is  on  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  He 
wa«;  a  Rh  d-s  scholar,  being  in  Oxrord  many  years  ago.  In  1918.  he 
wa«  named  American  secretary  cf  the  Rhodes  trustees.  Four  years 
later  he  wa«  named  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  is 
lust  "ore  cf  the  many  contncts  Lord  Lothian  had  in  this  country 
with  the  Important  "Intelligentsia."  Editors  of  Important  papers 
were  Rhcde-  -cholars.  For  Instance  when  one  cf  them  had  written 
a  strong  editorial  for  more  active  Interest  In  the  war.  the  Round 
Table,  founded  by  Lothian  In  London,  spoke  of  his  being  a  Rhodes 

^*^H°owever   this  point  shall  be  discussed  at  length  In  a  later  article. 

Records  show  in  the  last  war  that  many  college  professors  were 
calling  for  war  leng  before  our  entrance.  Again,  the  same  drive 
Is  being  m'\de  Tnirty  Individuals.  Including  many  pr.fessors.  have 
alreadv  ciUed  for  our  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 

They  want  to  "educate  the  educators"  for  cur  involvement. 

But.  let  us  look  at  the  activities  In  1914-17; 

"BEGIN   WITH  PROFESSORS" 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  did  the  propaganda  work  for  the  English 
Government  prceding  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  In  the  last 

World  War.  .^ald:  ^      ^,  ^      .  ^ 

"We  had  reporU  from  Important  Americans  constantly  and  estab- 
lished a<!SOClation  by  personal  correspondence  with  influential  and 
eminent  people  of  every  profession  In  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  un-.versity  and  college  presidents,  professors,  and  scientific  men, 
and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  population." 

John  Mast  hi  Id  ^ald  at  that  time:  ^  ,      »,,         ,     - 

"A  big  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  along 
with  public  mark  of  thanks  to  Yale  or  Harvard  for  their  sons  who 
have  serv€d  the  Allies  might  be  of  great  value"  (the  effort  to  e.stab- 
Ush  a  hehet  in  Uie  identity  of  Interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States).  „  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

James  Dtif.nc  Squires.  In  his  Informative  book,  British  Propaganda 
at  Home  and  In  the  United  States,  says: 

"According  to  David  Lloyd  George,  almost  the  first  thing  that 
Parker  did  after  assuming  his  new  duties  was  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  ol  American  press  opinion  on  the  war,  foUowmg  that  with 
an  equally  thorough  lnve.«!tigation  Into  American  opinion  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  From  other  sources  we  know  that  on  the 
basis  of  these  mvej-tiputions  and  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  Ameri- 
can Who's  Who  a  mailing  list  was  prepared.  It  was  this  maihng  list 
containing  thousands  cf  names  which  was  the  basis  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Wellington  House  propaganda  In  the  United  States  The 
list  was  complete  about  the  middle  at  Decemtxr  1914,  and  mailing 
operations  b«'gan  immediately. 

"To  the  persons  on  this  malUng  list,  and  to  others  whose  names 
were  subsequently  added,  there  was  sent  the  propaganda  literature 
which  the  men  In  WeUlngton  House  believed  would  be  most  useful. 
Scmetlmes  the  books  and  pamphlets  had  enclosed  with  them  suave 
and  skilUiUly  phrai^d  letters.    The  enclosure  cards  which  cauue  with 


the  books  carried  only  Sir  Gilbert's  name  and  address,  never  any 
mention  of  Wellington  House  The  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
kindly,  friendly  Englishman,  who  more  or  less  was  doing  only  his 
simple  duty  by  his  many  American  friends  in  sending  them  this 
literature  and  Inviting  their  observations  on  It  or  on  the  war  in 
general.  Sometimes,  to  vary  the  thing,  the  enclosure  cards  appar- 
ently came  from  the  authors  of  the  bcxiks  and  pamphlets,  especially 
when  the  authors  were  well-known  men  like  J  W  Htadlam.  Viscount 
Bryce.  or  John  B\:chan  But  this  was  ►jcntrally  a  rvise  de  guerre. 
They  usually  came  from  the  same  place     Wellington  Houre." 

PROPAGANDA     IN    THE    SCHOOI.S 

Prof  H  C  Peterson,  who  did  a  real  Job  of  research  In  his  excel- 
lent book    Propaganda  for  War,  writes: 

"Starting  as  early  as  August  1914  prominent  mm  of  America 
hastened  to  Join  a  cause  that  was  Intellectually  fashionable  In- 
dustrialists and  flnancleis,  one  by  one,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
belligerents  with  whom  they  were  doing  so  much  profitable  hu.sl- 
ness.  Piecedlng  them  came  the  imposing  array  of  American  society 
women.  They  swung  Into  action  with  great  gusto — at  long  last 
finding  a  cause  worthy  of  their  talents  Politicians,  with  the 
instinct  of  the  chameleon,  caught  and  reflected  the  popular  shades 
of  opinion  College  professors  and  school  teachers  repeated  with 
a  great  show  of  wisdom  the  arguments  which  had  originated  In 
■Wellington  House  or  In  la  maison  de  la  presse  Close  behind  th-; 
educators  came  the  ministers,  and  before  long  the  American  clergy 
was  preaching  a  holy  war,  enlisting  God  and  the  Bible  in  the  cause 
which  newspapers  told  them  was  rlehteous.  Just  as  .strange  as  the 
enli.stinent  of  the  clergy  was  the  enlistment  of  liberals  throughout 
the  country.  Usually  such  individuals  spend  most  of  their  time 
talking  about  the  value  of  p>eace  When  it  came  down  to  hard 
realities,  a  large  number  of  these  {>eople  was  found  on  the  poptilar 
side  assisting  in  establl'-hlng  a  climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  war. 

"By  February  1916  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  able  to  report  that  the 
articulate  people  throuehout  the  United  States  had  Joined  the 
Allies  The  success  of  the  British  propagandists  corroborates  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  field  of  propaganda  The 
only  restrictions  are  on  the  manner  of  approach  The  wealthy 
can  be  persuaded  to  support  a  cause  by  getting  them  to  Invest 
their  money  In  it:  educators  can  be  controlled  simply  through  con- 
trolling their  reading  matter;  liberals  and  preachers  are  the  easiest 
of  all  to  enlist  by  the  mre  Introduction  of  an  Idealistic  flavor  to  the 
propaganda." 

"GOT  IN  TOtJCH  WITH  THE  UNn-FRSITTES" 

Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  In  September  1914  that  he  was  sending 
over  J.  M.  Barrle  and  A  E  W  Mason  "to  meet  people,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  universities,  and  explain  the  Brlllth  case 
as  recards  this  war  and  our  view  of  the  Issues  involved  " 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Masaryk  came  to  this  country  In  1916.  and 
the  Briflsh  report  as  to  his  work  states  that  he  "got  in  touch  with 
the  universities,  particularly  with  historians  and  economi.sts." 

Tlie  central  committee  of  National  Patriotir  Organizations  kept 
up  the  drive  for  the  professors,  reporting  that  "practically  every 
professor  of  every  faculty  has  received  •  •  •  private  packets  of 
literature  In  his  ow^n  language  ' 

It  had  its  effect.  Yet  Senators  who  voted  for  war  have  tried  to 
say  thnt  propaganda  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  entrance  In  that 
conflict. 

Many  of  us  get  letters  about  giving  aid.  Here  Is  a  letter  that  may 
be  of  interest: 

"We  owe  to  the  Allies  whatever  moral  support  and  financial 
assistance  it  Is  In  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  give.  •  •  •  Let 
xis  enthusiastically  approve  supplying  the  enemie.^  of  Germany  with 
financial  aid  and  munitions  of  war  and  resist  with  all  our  moral 
strength  those  who  would  place  an  embarco  on  munitions." 

But  that  Is  not  a  letter  received  In  1939  or  19-iO.  That  Is  a  letter 
written  by  Josiah  Royce,  a  professor  cf  Harvard  University,  on 
January  30,  1916 

The  same  call  Is  heard  today,  except  in  different  voices. 

The  1940  edition  of  Josiah  Royce  may  be  found  in  a  number  of 
instances.  In  piCking  up  a  New  York  paper,  one  could  find  this 
heading: 

"Historians  ask  United  States  to  extend  Allies  all  aid." 

The  article  continues  that  we  should  give  the  Allies  all  aid  as 
advocated  m  1916. 

Or  in  the  Philadelphia  paper  one  reads  this: 

"Professors  urge  help  for  Allies." 

It  notes  that  certain  professors  In  certain  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tions want  economic  aid  given  as  was  advocated  24  years  ago  The 
same  typ>e  of  aid  is  desired  and  the  same  moral  front  Is  named  as 
the  cause  In  1940  as  was  the  case  In  1916. 

PORTER   SARGENT  TEIXS   HOW 

Porter  Sargent,  in  his  interesting  l>ook  What  Makes  Lives,  has 
this  to  say  about  universities  m  the  war-propaganda  drive: 

"HOW   COME? 

"What  does  it  matter  If  the  universities  are  hotbeds  of  war? 
Only  a  small  percentage  cf  our  population  goes  to  the  universities. 
But  our  lower  schools  follow  their  lead,  our  teachers  are  trained  by 
their  cloistered  professors.     So  it  does  matter. 

The  universities  are  gocd  propagandists  In  their  own  right. 
They  promote  themselves  as  searchers  of  the  tnith  and  preservers  of 
the  truth — handing  down  the  wi.^^dom  cf  the  ages,  they  tell  us. 
Actually  they  are  preservers  cf  privilege  and  the  past — time-binders, 
not  time-aiinlhilators 

"How  does  this  come  about?  Our  college  presidents,  carefully 
selected  after  observation,  as  safe  men.  are  then  further  conditioned. 
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For  fundd  they  lo  k  to  thr  flnancleM  who  (cuard  the  t^tat  r«i«^olrs 
of  nccumulat^d  cupiml  Untvmilty  pr^^idcntji  and  othrr  coUeffe  offl- 
etal*  ttt  on  Ihe  b«'«rd<i  f.f  th»"»r  fmindwlionit  with  the  bin  m«n  of 
•nmc*'.  with  iic«nU  "f  thr  Bflt!«h  Empire  Thry  t>.c..me  infrct«d,  i 
fCTdittcivd  Jinfuuniz<d  ii«.d  mtniidaud  Thry  havf  to  protect 
•nd  k«rp  oi¥»n  th*  v  ufr*  't  Jnom**  U«rt  drflctt*  d*-/  lire  th«*m  f«ll-  I 
ure«  TliU  y»»r  «h*»r  "ubiiervurnc*  u  th*  «im*  ft«  22  yfurn  ngo; 
tiMy  art  r«Mty  to  Mcriflc*  and  wtat*  th*  htim.m  rc^/,ur'« »  '^' J'^* 
etPin'ff  to  pr*»  «^*f  th«  pre«*nt  ■t»ttj«i  in  world  d  minion  Thu 
»tt,ti  df  It  iib<t"rtVKl  by  thr-  fiwrulty  who  \')€M  ff  rward  t/»  r<cr|vm({ 
prf»»i'iri-'  Brd  wh  >  muirt  find  favor  with  th*  admlruiilrution 

-  la  thu  Mtuat;ot)  d««  to  th«  inoromc  ignoritnc*  or  the  cufanlr 
marhiimttor.k  of  our  tru»t«««,  pmMl«r.t^,  mtd  dean*?'  a^-k*  William 
Mcricn  Wh««l*r,  who  had  tb«  moat  c^mpreh«Ti»ive  mt.tl  that  has 
ihrait  to  Harvard  acatlemJc  Khitdra  'la  It  the  fault  of  the  htudi-tit*? 
ObvtOIMly  BOt.  U,T  n  y  c  'untry  producer  a  greater  and  m.r'-  swtt-lljr 
docil*  maaa  of  p<-dag  a-c^i  cannon  fcdder'." 

•jTL-DENTS   D<JN  '     WANT    WAR 

This  Is  net  a  1  mdlcrment  analnst  the  entire  profefslon  but  It  la  a 
■lnc~re  Indictmtnt  apa:n.,:  fe.  me  within  the  profession. 

One  student  has  written  me.  -Prcfesgcrs  may  want  war  but 
students  don't  "  I  do  not  sav  that  professors  want  war— that  Is.  the 
majority  of  them— but  their  statements  and  speeches  are  given 
much  space  In  the  lntervenil<  n   new.-^papers  and  matcazines. 

Th?  intervention  professor  finds  an  easy  access  to  the  Intervention 
newspaper. 

Shall  the  boys  of  19C0  read  of  the  proressors  wanting  war  In  1940 
as  seme  of  us  read  of  the  professors  In  1916? 

STCDENTS    VERSUS    PRESIDENT    CONANT 

A  very  interesting  comparihun  of  the  Ideas  of  the  students  as 
compared  to  a  prtsldent  was  shown  in  the  story  from  the  Boston 
Transcript.  It  quotes  from  the  editorial  of  Crlmscn.  the  Harvard 
undergraduate  paper,  as  It  discusses  the  prolnterventlon  views  of 
President  Ccnant.  The  Transcript  says: 
'CRIMSON  Brrrra  .\t  conant  r<iR  allied  cAt'SK  espousal — editors  put 

HIM     AND    OTHER    COLLEGE    HIIADS    IN      POAD    GANG'    TRYING    TO    BUILD 
HIGHWAY    TO   WAR 

"Th?  undergraduate  editors  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  today  un- 
leashed a  bitter  attack  on  Prcsld'i'nt  James  B.  Conant  and  other 
AmtTican  university  and  church  leaders  who  have  publicly  espoued 
the  English  and  French  cause  in  the  European  war. 

•Asserting  that  such  satements  are  tending  to  drive  the  country 
Into  conflict  despite  its  resolve  to  stay  cut.  the  Crimson  editors  state 
that  It  is  especially  disquieting  that  leaders  of  you:h.  the  college 
pre3idents,  fhould  have  spoken  so  scon  and  so  openly  the  worc^s 
y  that  may  send  to  destruction  the  lives  in  their  charge  They  are 
earning  an  unenviable  place  in  the  road  gang  that  is  trying  to  build 
for  th?  United  States  a  superhighway  straight  to  Armageddon.' 

"While  singling  out  for  sptclal  comment  B.shop  William  T. 
Manning,  of  New  'York:  President  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale;  and 
rresid«nt  Conant.  the  Crimson  editorial  said:  These  examples  are 
only  the  mot.t  uromlnent  among  many  that  could  lae  pointed  out.' 

■Presid-nts  Conant  and  Sevmour  have  .se;  arately  issued  public 
statements  afllrming  iheir  belief  that  defea*  cf  the  Engllsn  and 
French  would  bo  disastrous  to  the  world. 

Such  statements  the  Cnm.von  editors  described  as  a  copious 
•tream  of  propaganda  coming  in  by  the  back  door." 

"Use  lever  of  prestige 

"The  editors  said: 

■•  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  lenders  of  religion  and  education 
In  this  country  have  spoken  with  an  amazing  unanimity  In  strong 
support  of  the  Allies  If  vehemence  Is  any  test  of  sincerity,  these 
men  mean  what  they  say      •     *     • 

••  Still  they  are  not  justified  in  using  the  lever  of  their  prestige  to 
force  the  unwilling  dixir  of  public  opinion.  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  determined  to  stay  out  of  war.  and  the  statements  of 
leading  ministers  and  educators  can  only  tend  to  drive  them  into 

It      •      •     • 

•'  This  propaganda  Is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  emanating 
from  overseas  ftr  the  very  reason  that  it  Is  accepted  as  the  gospel 
truth  by  mmy  more  people.  The  lofty  positions  of  these  men  give 
their  words  weight  t>eyond  their  worth,  so  that  they  should  give  long 
and  serious  thought  10  the  subject  t»efore  making  any  statements.'  " 
The  students  die  in  war 

This  brought  from  the  Boston  Herald  a  very  Interesting  editorial: 
"Those  who  may  die 

■•Undergraduates  frequently  chide  their  elders.  More  often  than 
not  their  chldlngs  are  Ignored  or  their  presumptions  are  smugly 
set  aside  as  adolescent  insolence  We  are  not  certain,  however, 
that  either  device  will  serve  In  the  case  of  the  Harvard  Crimson's 
challenge  to  its  own  president  and  other  Intellectual  leaders,  as 
well  as  religious  spokesmen. 

The  Crims-on  editors  have  charged  that  many  prominent  edu- 
cators and  religious  leaders  are  tislng  the  great  weight  of  their 
position  to  Jeopardize  American  neutrality  by  publicly  and  boldly 
espousing  the  Allied  cause. 

•Not  only  does  the  Crimson's  challenge  possess  cogency  as  to  its 
loelc  but  In  this  case,  the  undergraduates  have  a  special  right  to 
be  heard."  since  they  are  among  those  who  would  be  called  upon 
first  to  give  their  lives  If  American  neutrality  should  be  broken 

•The  Crlmaon  singled  out  President  Conant.  of  Harvard,  Presi- 
dent Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale,  and  Bishop  William  T.  Manning.  c< 


New  York  a«  typical  of  pmmlncnt  men  vrho  arc  u.ilrg  the  'levpr  cf 
their  prestige  to  force  the  unwilling  door  of  public  opinion.' 

"There  »•»  a  itrong  »l<ment  of  the  ironic  in  the  Crim»on'«  remon- 
jitrance  Youth  l»t  gen.Tally  under  rriticlr.m  for  It*  impetuomty. 
But  upf>r»  thld  orrarion  w<'  tuul  the  tables  rcven<ed  and  the  undi-r- 
jcrtuluat/-*  in  thi-  role  of  the  nu.d'-ra'u-  onen  While  their  ar;ul'mic 
rid'-r*  runhrd  forward  nr.n  fl'm>tid<d  th*-  Immf-dKite  rrpial  of  thi? 
armn  embargo,  jufiior  ha"  »«id.  Not  no  fa»t  '  While  the  •'holnrly 
men  of  yurt  and  i-xp<  r;  .tir*-  havi-  »cruwn  »<;m'-what  panuky  about 
dlttant  and  »pe<  ula'.ivi-  daii«ert.  Junior  h»#  cautioned :  'Wh^t  dan- 
uem.  and  at.yway  what  dbout  the  dani{rr«  here  at  home  If  Amer- 
ica goe»  to  war  or  l>Tom''»  war-minded?' 

"We  aren  t  m)  Kure  but  whit  the  undeffraduatea  win  the  nr»t 
decision  for  »!obrl»-ty  and  rralum  A  nation  nhould  be  able  to  look 
to  lu  intellectual  and  Kpirituil  leaders  for  mofleratlng  counael  to 
•upport.  tiot  dchtroy  the  neutral  temper  of  a  great  nation,  bent  on 
ataylng  at  peace  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Crimson  th^t 
there  have  been  notable  failures  In  this  respect 

"T.)  us  Walter  F  Downey.  State  commissioner  of  education,  has 
mapped  out  a  s;iner  and  more  sober  policy  for  the  schools  Recc«- 
nlzlng  that  America  is  a  melting  pot  in  which  pressures  for  pertl- 
sanship  will  be  strom:.  h»>  has  ur<;ed  that  parents  and  Uachers 
help  m  spreading  neutrality  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  the 
children 

•Of  course,  many  educators  and  religious  lenders  may  believe 
that  neutrality  is  a  bad  thing  for  America,  but  we  are  happy  to 
match  their  opinion  by  that  of  the  group,  which.  In  the  final 
analvsis.  will  have  to  bear  the  cruelest  blows  of  war  and  national 
bankruptcy,  should  unneutrality  go  to  Its  logic  extreme  of  war.  We 
believe  that  the  direct  interest  of  the  undergraduates  makes  them 
equal  In  importance  as  a  pressure  group  to  their  teachers,  for  all 
their  prestige." 

Future  articles  will  trace  the  foreign  network  In  the  schools.  In 
the  newspapers,  in  the  societies,  and  In  our  everyday  life.  Some 
of  our  most  active  propagandists  are  American  volunteers,  "enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. " 


Work  To  Do  To 


Find   a   Way   for   the   World 
Trade  Again 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  D.\K{)TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdv.ij.  July  4,  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  high 
levels  to  which  we  have  been  elevated  by  the  inspirational 
addresses  we  have  heard  today,  it  may  seem  rather  workaday 
to  come  back  and  suggest  that  this  Congress  has  some  jobs 
to  do. 

S.nce  it  is  appaient  that  the  Congress  is  responding  to  the 
demand  of  the  pt'op'e  that  we  shall  not  dissolve  but  shall  stay 
here  in  the  job.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  major  jobs  that  should  be  undertaken  by  this  Congress  1*= 
the  settlement  of  the  problem  of  international  exchange. 
Anyone  who  thinks  about  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
present  conflict  and  of  the  way  cut  must  realize  that  if  the 
world  is  to  achieve  real  peace  again  there  must  be  a  sound 
ba.sis  for  international  exchange. 

I  think  the  President  is  thinking  seriously  about  this  matter, 
but.  with  many  others.  I  have  some  doubts  that  a  cartel  or 
some  such  plan  to  handle  the  surpluses  of  two  hemispheres  is 
the  answer.  When  we  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem 
of  surpluses  in  this  country  alone,  after  spending  five  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  a  difiHcult 
task  to  handle  the  export  crops  cf  two  continents.  If  we 
cannot  buy  and  dispose  of  our  own  surpluses  in  cotton  and 
wheat,  how  can  we  finance  the  disposition  of  the  products  of 
two  continents?  The  answer  is  that  we  must  find  a  way  to 
restore  world  trade. 

We  now  have  something  over  70  percent  of  the  world's  gold, 
something  over  $19,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  this  country. 
This  Congress  should  seriously  address  itself  to  the  ta^k  of 
restoring  a  medium  of  international  exchange.  To  me  that 
calls  for  legalizing  methods  for  the  possession  and  use  of  gold 
In  this  country  and  taking  steps  to  achieve  a  means  of  inter- 
national exchange  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  world  to 
function  again  in  a  normal  way. 
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Challenge  to  the  Faithful 
~     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OV  ALABAMA 

or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  t.  1940 


AX>DREB6  BY  HON    CLAUDE  E.  PEPPER,  OP  PLORIDA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  1  before  the  Interfaith  Con- 
ference in  the  Temple  of  Religion.  New  York  World  s  Fair,  on 
Sunday.  June  30.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Against  the  wreckful  selge  of  battering  days  stand  the  bruised 
spiritual  ramparts  of  the  earth.  Hard-pressed  and  blood-stained 
are  the  thinned  and  thinning  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  souls 
of  men  Earth  Is  in  revolt  against  heaven.  Body  demands  the 
mastery  of  spirit  Matter  would  enslave  mind.  Death  presses  her 
relentless  stru^'gle  for  victory  over  life. 

Who  can  explain  the  paradox  of  this  age?  Hunger,  when  food 
has  hoen  mo.^t  plentiful;  despair,  when  man  has  achieved  his  great- 
est hopes:  God  denounced  when  His  blessings  have  been  most  im- 
measurable 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  his  handiwork.  He  has  wrought  His  miracles  Into  man  and 
through  man  into  the  magic  earth.  His  grace  has  sweetened  the 
waters  of  life  His  love  has  bound  the  cruel  wounds  of  hate  and 
strife.  Through  faith  In  Him.  man  has  found  his  way  through 
darkness  to  an  abiding  day;  His  lights  are  on  the  towers  of  time. 
Yet  In  this,  of  all  days,  pagan  gods  come  back  to  the  seats  of  power 
and  men  fall  down  before  graven  imi^es. 

Justice  Is  ravaged,  mercy  scorned;  pledges  are  but  the  crushed 
remnants  of  broken  faith.  Might  walks  upon  the  pro;;trate  body 
of  right.  The  blood  of  innocent  men  flow  like  flooded  rivers.  The 
wall  of  the  widowed,  the  cry  of  the  orphaned,  the  anguish  of  the 
cringing  refugee,  falls  swordlike  upon  the  ear  of  the  earth 

Man.  dethroned  from  his  dignity  and  debased,  his  spirit  choked, 
his  hopes  crushed,  his  dreams  shattered,  staggers  to  his  dungeon  or 
his  grave  Beauty  scarred  and  scorned,  signs  out  of  her  last  dun- 
geon Honor  is  stabbed  and  slain.  Verily  It  would  seem  "the  earth 
is  given  Into  the  hand  of  the  wicked." 

But  God  is  still  in  His  Heaven  and  He  has  a  throne  In  the  hearts 
of  men  who  yet  live.  The  spirit  is  not  dead  However  cruel  the 
blow  to  the  body.  It  cannot  destroy  the  soul  of  man  'Truth 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again  '  However  often  she  Is  driven  out. 
Justice  ever  returns  upon  the  wings  of  God's  law  to  her  righteous 
abode. 

It  Is  this  faith  In  the  rlghtness  of  things  which  brings  us 
here  todav  In  this  edifice  is  the  evidence  of  man's  reverence,  the 
svmbclism  of  the  sentiment  which  has  bound  together  all  faiths. 
Ell  races,  all  cnis.  In  a  fraternity  of  the  spirit.  From  such  an  im- 
pulse has  come  the  ever  upward  look  of  men's  eyes  By  such  Invis- 
ible forces  have  mm.  through  the  ages,  been  tustalned.  brought 
forward  over  the  hills  and  the  hazards  of  time.  To  religion  has 
the  needle  of  the  compass  of  men's  hearts  ever  turned  for  guidance 
and  assurance.  No  one  has  ever  foUowed  this  guide  without  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Mariner. 

Our  world  Is  beset  by  total  war.  It  la  a  war  fiercely  fought  up>on 
every  front.  Assault  is  mudc  not  only  upon  forts  and  fortresses, 
upon  frontiers  and  borders,  not  only  upon  Imbedded  guns  and 
pillboxes,  not  only  upon  soldiers  in  the  field;  but  ncne  the  less 
bitterly  does  the  attack  rago  against  soldiers'  homes,  loved  ones. 
Sharpest  salient  of  all  !.•;  against  men's  wills,  men's  minds,  even 
men's  souls.  Tlie  "blitzkrieg"  Is  no  less  fierce  against  the  citadels  of 
the  spu-it  than  of  the  earth. 

The  fallen  angel  has  challenged  the  authority  of  God  in  His 
heaven.  Tlie  demons  from  below,  xinabashcd,  dispute  their  doc- 
trines with  the  angels  from  above.  Good  and  evil  contend  for 
mastery  of  the  hearts  cf  men.  No  premise  upon  which  goodness 
rests  escapes  assault.  No  vice  but  dares  to  claim  the  name  of 
virtue.  Tlie  very  foundations  upon  which  the  spiritual  edifice  of 
civilization  has  been  built  cracks  under  the  pull  of  these  gigantic 
forces  of  modern  total  war. 

Things  men  thought  settled  by  the  struggle  of  Immeasurable 
centuries  are  found  no  more  secure  against  these  weapons  evil 
men  now  fight  with  than  were  the  classically  Impregnable  forta 
of  the  Maglnot  line  to  the  dive  bombers  and  thp  parachute  troops. 
This  war  between  good  and  evU  has  an  unexpected  flank  move- 
ment which  respects  neither  tradition  nor  logic  This  Is  a  war 
cf  movement,  ruthless,  relentless.  vuUmaglnably  sinister  upon  every 


front.  The  enemy,  fantantlcally  arm«d.  U  devllrh.  hla  energlei 
coordinated  with  demoniacal  thoroughnea*.  Thniatlng  aalde  all 
rentraintu  of  IrBdition.  principle,  and  nentlment,  trampling  upon 
•11  concept*  which  have  marked  thr  boundartea  of  men's  thinking, 
daring  what  even  the  deviU  have  nevrr  dared  before,  he  hurU  hl» 
unferling  monsf-rti  agalniit  the  hoeta  of  Jrhnvuh, 

Burpriae  ha«  l>een  in  the  highway  up<m  which  a  (Serp  •alti'nt  haa 
tjeen  thriwt  into  the  rankji  cf  right.  Treawm  ha«  done  lt<i  part. 
Th*"  •pint  bulwark  of  our  defenae.  long  ano  weakrntd  by  InduN 
grncc  or  doubt,  untf^ughened  by  denial.  ha»  Uw  oftrn  yielded  at 
the  flr«t  akirmuh  Wilt,  paralyzed  by  tnertu,  etran^tled  try  outworn 
tradition*  of  strategy.  blorjdnUlned  from  the  aevercd  arterlea  of  m- 
•piratlnn.  has  been  a  feeble  commander 

Hrnce.  the  battle  goe«  aorely  against  the  hf>«t«  of  the  \y^r€i 
All  time  for  vacillation  la  over      The  moment  has  come  when  men 
of  gocjd  will  everywhere  must  take  their  stand      Lip  servJce  to  re- 
ligion, morality,  ethics.  Justice.  Is  no  longer  more   than  sounding 
brars  and  tinkling  cymtMil 

Those  who  are  not  with  the  spiritual  forc?8  of  the  world  are 
against  them  The  trenche«?  of  Jehovah  cannot  be  held  by  absent 
well  wishers  and  sympathetic  neutralists  When  the  monster  of 
fcrce.  breathing  destructive  fire,  raises  his  head  to  devour  the  fragile 
things  of  life — beauty,  charity,  mercy,  love,  virtue — these  holy  senti- 
ments cannot  be  defended  by  spiritual  midgets  or  moral  Isolation- 
ists The  battle  of  the  Lrrd  was  never  in  history  won  save  by  the 
stalwart,  the  steadfast,  the  brave.  No  virtue  was  ever  vindicated,  no 
vice  ever  throttled  but  by  bold  challenge. 

A  generation  c^f  men  ha.>:  grown  callous  to  the  Impact  of  spiritual 
stimuli  Thev  have  grown  sordid  in  Indulgence  Their  moral 
armor  Is  ru.'^ted  The  trea.surers  of  the  upper  world  committed  to 
their  care,  they  have  neglected  Much  has  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  tf  the  enemy  This  generation  of  trustees  has  not  been 
faithful  to  Its  great  trusts  It  has  not  only  defaulted  In  Its  obllga- 
tlcns.  It  has  cast  aside  the  most  challenging  opportunity  cf  all  time. 
It  Is  almost  now  too  late  to  salvage  from  the  wreckage  enough  to 
save  Intact  the  old  structures  we  loved. 

It  Is  now  time  for  all  men  to  ask  themselves  what  store  they 
place  In  religion;  what  value  they  ascribe  to  a  spiritual  life;  what 
are  they  willing  to  pay  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  souls  of 
men  It  is  now  high  time  for  men  to  answer  to  their  own  con- 
science the  question  whether  they  really  do  love  God  and  place 
Him  first  in  the  heavens;  whether  they  really  do  regard  the  dignity 
of  human  111c  as  worth  fighting  for;  whether  they  really  mean  the 
utterances  of  their  lips  that  they  will  die  before  conscience  may 
be  made  a  slave  and  Justice  a  mockery  In  the  world. 

Every  man  in  private  life,  in  the  quiet  moments  when  he  com- 
munes with  his  own  conscience,  has  to  ask  himself  what  he  stands 
for;  what  his  life  Is  worth  in  the  gold  of  eternal  values.  The  way 
he  answers  that  question  even  to  his  own  conscience  fixes  the  orbit 
of  his  whole  life;  the  nature  of  the  impress  he  makes  upon  the 
monuments  of  time.  There  are  men  who  are  fiatisfled  with  indif- 
ferent lives;  who  are  not  discontented  wltn  purposeless  lives,  who 
are  not  miserable  with  remorse  from  wasted  talents;  but  such  men 
are  not  in  the  halls  of  spiritual  fame. 

Nations  alike  have  to  ask  themselves  what  they  stand  for;  whether 
they  have  a  soul;  whether  they  think  only  of  the  fleshpots  and  not 
the  flame  upon  the  altars  of  God's  chxirch. 

The  Immutable  law  of  the  spiritual  world  applies  no  leas  to  the 
United  States  of  America  than  to  other  nations  or  peoples.  Citizen- 
ship In  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  Is  conditioned  upon  uiiswervlng 
loyalty  to  that  kingdom  and  its  Interests.  No  nation,  however 
great,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  eminence  of  its  service, 
can  continue  upon  "that  roster,  can  stand  among  the  soldiery  of  that 
realm,  and  shirk  a  soldier's  call.  America  cannot  claim  the  nph: 
to  retain  the  right  spiritual  Inheritance  bequeathed  by  the  sturdy 
soldiery  of  the  past  without  being  wl'.ling  to  defend  it. 

Every  sentiment  of  religion,  every  precept  of  morality,  every  code 
of  ethics,  every  plaintive  appeal  which  comes  through  the  strnnge 
medium  of  conscience  to  the  cars  of  men  cries  out  to  the  people  of 
America  Ui  rededicate  themselves  to  the  eternal  moral  and  .spiritual 
value?  of  the  world  to  a  brave,  una.shamed  espousal  of  God's  laws. 
The  downtrodden,  the  oppressed,  the  crushed  turn  their  faces  toward 
us  and  be  for  the  succor  which  good  men  should  give  Wh:itever 
may  be  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America,  what- 
ever may  be  the  practical  limitations  upon  what  she  may  do  abroad, 
there  Is  one  Immutable  prophecy  which  I  may  lay  down — that  if  we 
lose  the  militancy  and  the  moral  fervor  of  a  crusading  nation,  tf  we 
lose  our  national  soul,  all  else  Is  but  a  fragile  shell  soon  to  be 
crushed  in  time's  Inexorable  sweep. 

Here  In  thl.s  temple  of  religion  I  pray  that  you  have  kindled  anew 
the  religious  fires  of  a  nation.  I  pray  that  you  have  quickened  the 
consciences  of  a  mighty  people.  I  pray  that  you  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  a  Just  people.  I  pray  that  you  have  lifted  the  eyis  of 
noble  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  sordid  things  to  the 
virtuous  values  of  the  world.  I  pray  that  you  have  opened  the  ears 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  to  the  plaintive  call  of  the  suffering,  the  mute 
eloquence  of  the  dead.  I  pray  that  from  this  majestic  edifice  there 
may  go  out  a  mystic  current  which  shall  vitalize  those  who  are 
apathetic  everjnvhere  to  a  purposeful  con.secratlon. 

I  know  that  ihe  light  I  have  seen  glow  In  the  bruised  faces  of  the 
beaten  was  real,  and  the  fire  I  have  seen  burn  in  dying  eyes  waa 
genuine,  and  the  strong  purpose  I  have  seen  surge  into  the  face  ol 
God's  warriors  was  inspired,  so  I  know  that  those  who  defend  the 
citadels  of  God  shall  not  fight  alone. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler)  before 
the  American  Anti-War  Crusade  of  the  Keep  CXit  of  War 
<:ongress  at  the  Auditorium  Theater,  Chicago.  111.,  on  June 
30.  1940.  This  address  was  carried  over  a  national  hook-up 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

•I  hav«  seen  war — I  hate  war."  President  Roceevelt  said  In  his 
Chautauqua  address  In  August  1936.  I  hated  war  then— and  I 
haven't  changed — I  hate  It  now.  That  Is  why  I  am  talking  to  this 
preat  audience  tonight.  That  Is  why  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
appointments  or  Colonel  Knox  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Henry 
L  Stlm-wn  to  be  Secretary  of  War.  That  Is  why  I  have  said  publicly 
that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  make  my  party 
the  war  party.  That  la  why  I  have  said  that  I  will  disavow  any 
candidate  who  I  believe  may  lead  this  country  down  the  road  to 
war  That  Is  why  I  shall  go  on  speaking  and  fighting  to  the  end  of 
my  days  against  thoae  policies  and  those  actions  and  those  men 
whom  I  believe  wittingly  or  imwlttlngly  would  plunge  this  country 
into  war 

In  1778.  a  little  band  of  Uberty-lovlng  Americans  declared  their 
independence  of  Europwan  monarchy — their  Independence  of  Old 
World  social  and  economic  tjrrannles.  Under  a  written  Constitution 
that  guaranteed  clvU  rights  and  Justice,  these  Thirteen  Colonies 
became  the  48  United  States  of  today.  And  In  all  that  period  of 
economic  and  geographic  growth,  we  were  tolerant,  fair.  Just,  and 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  human  liberty,  and  we  progressed. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  great  democracy,  and  the  stronghold 
of  MtK-rty,  Christianity,  and  civilization.  We  may  always  be  thus — 
If  we  remain  free,  tolerant,  democratic,  and  at  peace.  War — the 
deadly  enemy  of  liberty  and  democracy— rages  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  We  know  something  of  Its  cost.  We  are  resolved  to  avoid  it — 
we  are  rf«olved  to  remam  at  peace  and  to  es^cape  bloody  conflict. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  1  am  for  preparedness,  for  building  up 
our  defenses,  but  I  am  opposed  to  participation  In  foreign  wars. 
We  want  no  pork  barrel,  or  politically  controlled  expenditures  of 
the  money  spent  for  defense. 

Because  you  are  for  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars  does  not  mean 
you  have  your  heads  in  the  sand.  It  means  what  President  Roose- 
velt said  in  1936 — I  quote: 

"We  are  not  Isolationists  except  Insofar  as  we  seek  to  Isolate  our- 
selves completely  from  war." 

That  was  my  position  then — that  Is  my  poBltlon  now. 

But  a  truly  adequate  national  defense  is  dependent  on  more  than 
armed  might.  SelQsh  economic  and  political  forces  can  menace 
democracv  and  Its  institutions  with  as  devastating  a  power  as  any 
"blitzkrieg"  by  Hitler.  During  this  administration,  the  borders  of 
social  and  economic  Juetlce  have  been  extended.  Still  we  have  Job- 
le5.s  workers — 10,000,000  of  them — and  distressed  farmers — it  is  their 
economic  plight  that  constitutes  more  of  a  danger  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation  than  any  fancied  or  real  "fifth  column." 

To  men  and  women  lacking  food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  democracy  Is  not  clear.  They  will  fellow  the 
demagogue  who  promises  most — they  are  easy  prey  for  the  philoso- 
phies of  communism,  nazi-lsm.  or  fascism.  They  are  not  "fifth 
columnists" — they  are  not  pro-Stalin  or  pro-Hitler — as  some  peo- 
ple who  have  never  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  would  have  you 
believe:  they  are  pro-American,  but  their  economic  plight  is  a 
more  real  itanger  to  the  American  way  of  life  than  any  foreign 
agent. 

Employed  workers;  a  prosperous  agriculture;  sound  business  and 
Industry — those  will  stop  the  internal  growth  of  any  "ism." 

In  a  world  gone  mad — in  a  world  where  the  nation  with  the  most 
guns  and  bomtxs  and  tai..ks  Imposes  Its  will  on  its  less  powerful 
neighbor — In  such  a  world  it  would  be  obviously  the  height  of  folly 
to  sit  idly  by.  unprepared  and  defenseless  But  let  us  examine  this 
national-defense  problena  of  ours  realistically  and  with  common 
sense. 

Consider  this:  There  Is  not  a  first-rate  military  or  naval  expert 
here  or  abroad  who  will  say  that  this  country  can  be  successfully 
invaded  from  a  military  standpoint  by  any  power  or  combination 
of  powers  who  have  to  bring  their  troops  across  3.000  miles  of  th« 
Atlantic  or  5,000  miles  of  the  Paciflc.     The  uagic  experience  of  Xh» 


Allies  in  attempting  to  land  troops  at  Galllpoll  Is  well  remembered. 
More  recent  is  Britain's  vain  effort  to  land  troops  in  Norway 

Nazi  bombers  arent  flying  over  the  Capitol  and  Nazi  submarines 
aren't  plowing  through  Lake  Michigan— and  they  wont. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  would  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  our  economy  Undoubtedly,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  readjust  its  foreign  trade.  Any  policy  of  national 
defense  must  encompass  defense  against  economic  j)enetratlon. 

We  cannot  permit  Nazi  militarism  to  follow  Nazi  economic  domi- 
nation of  this  or  any  other  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Barter  trading  employed  by  Germany  is  a  serious  challenge  to  our 
pan-American  trade.  It  may  become  the  economic  foot  in  the 
South  American  ptilitical  door  We.  as  a  nation,  pride  ourselves 
on  our  efficiency  and  ingenuity  Recognizing  the  problem,  we  can 
and  will  find  the  solution  We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world — 
we  can  tighten  up  our  belts;  we  can  work  a  little  harder  Some  of 
those  who  want  to  get  us  into  war  might  eat  a  little  less  and  still 
preserve  democracy — and  the  lives  of  our  boys. 

The  Important  thinR  about  national  defense  is  not  to  weaken  our 
democratic  structure  from  within  in  the  name  of  saving  America. 
This  country  will  not  be  captured  from  without;  it  can  be  de- 
livered to  our  enemies  bloodlessly  and  almost  without  our  knowing 
It  if  we  shelve  democracv  on  the  .sham  pretext  that  In  order  to  com- 
bat the  totalitarian  states  we  must  ourselves  Ijecome  totalitarian. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  these  interventionists.  Intervention  means 
war  for  us  Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning. 
And  the  cost  of  another  war  for  us  can  no  longer  be  mea.sured 
In  dollars  or  cents  or  even  human  misery  or  death  and  destruction. 
Who  can  measure  the  econonUc  and  social  losses  incurred  by 
war?  Forget,  if  you  can,  the  $45,000,000,000  cost  of  the  war  that 
was  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  forget.  If  you 
can,  the  126.000  American  boys  who  were  killed;  forget.  If  you 
ran.  the  250.000  American  boys,  many  of  whom  still  lie  In  narrow 
cots  In  hospitals  that  dot  our  country,  men  who  He  row  on  row, 
floor  on  floor,  alive  in  tody  but  dead  in  mind;  forget,  if  you  can. 
the  hate  and  brutality  and  the  retrogression  of  civilization  that 
war  brings  to  the  human  race;  forget.  If  you  can,  that  the  flower 
of  our  country,  those  upon  whom  we  bullded  cur  hopes,  are  gone. 
How  many  Edi.sons.  Jeffersons,  and  Lincolns  never  lived  to  serve 
humanity  and   their  country'' 

And  yet  today  we  are  marching  down  the  same  road  that  we 
traveled  in  1916  and  1917 — only  faster  and  to  more  certain  de- 
struction. The  signs  are  the  same — some  of  the  posts  have  been 
repainted  in  new  colors  and  with  more  modern  catch  phrases — 
but  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  we  heard  24  years  ago 

Today  again,  we  hear  that  grimly  familiar  chant — "The  Allies 
are  fighting  our  battle — the  Allies  are  paying  with  blood— we  would 
pay  only  with  dollars  "  Again  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  war  to 
save  democracy  and  Christianity  and  civilization.  How  tragically 
Ironic  that  phrase  Is  to  those  of  us  who  remember  the  purposes 
and  the  results  of  the  last  war. 

But  who  Is  It  that  chants  these  slogans  and  catch  phrases?  Is 
It  any  representative  leader  of  American  labor?  Is  it  any  national 
figure  who  speaks  for  the  American  farmer?  Is  it  any  leading 
Industrialist?  Why.  no — Alfred  Sloan  of  General  Motors  says.  "In- 
struments of  war  create  poverty — Industrial  production  will  go  up, 
but  the  Nation  becomes  poorer"  Or  Is  It  someone  whose  services 
and  patriotism  during  a  war  will  be  limited  to  clipping  coupons? 

Who  are  these  interventionists  who  would  have  us  shed  Ameri- 
can blood  and  treasure  on  foreign  soil?  Just  as  the  Republican 
Convention  was  convening  In  Philadelphia  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  nominations  of  two  Republicans — Henry  L.  Stlmson 
to  be  Secretary  of  War,  and  Col.  Frank  Knox,  of  Chicago  and  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Henry  L.  Stimson  is  proposed  to  head  the  War  Department  in 
these  crucial  times  when  the  slightest  rash  act — whether  deliberate 
or  not — could  easily  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Congress  to  declare 
war.  I  am  not  opp>csed  to  Mr  Stimson  because  he  is  a  Republican — • 
or  because  he  is  a  Wall  Street  lawyer — or  because  he  Is  almost  73 
years  of  age  I  wasn't  opposed  to  members  of  the  Supreme  Cou!-t 
because  they  were  over  70  and  their  work  less  arduous  than  the 
Secretary  of  War's  But  Mr  Stimson  Is  the  man  who  a  week  ago 
not  only  proposed  viniversal  compulsory  military  training  for  all 
our  people — now.  at  once — to  show  the  dictators,  he  said — I  quote— 
"we  are  in  earnest."  But  he  is  the  man  who  a  few  days  ago  at  Yale 
University  also  proposed  that— and  here  I  quote: 

"We  should  throw  open  all  of  our  ports  to  the  British  and  French 
naval  and  merchant  marine  for  all  repairs  and  refueling  and  other 
naval  services — we  should  accelerate  by  every  means  in  our  power 
the  sending  of  planes  and  other  munitions  to  Britain  ai.d  France 
on  a  scale  which  would  be  effective;  sending  them  If  necessary  in 
our  own  ships  and  under  convoy." 

This.  Mr.  Stimson  knows,  is  not  an  act  short  of  war — It  Is  war. 
No  sooner  had  Mr  Stimson  made  this  statement  than  he  was 
adopted  into  the  Cabinet.  Are  his  ideas  to  be  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, or  would  Mr.  Stimson  have  accepted  If  he  knew  his 
Ideas  were  In  conflict  with  the  administration? 

Even  the  authoritative  Wall  Street  Journal,  commenting  edi- 
torially on  this  proposal,  upbraided  Mr.  Stimson.  declaring  that  his 
recommendation  was.  In  effect,  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  who  Is  Colonel  Knox  of  Chicago,  who  is  proposed  to  supervise 
the  affairs  of  our  Navy  Department  In  this  emergency?  Mr  Knox 
has — in  recent  years — expressed  himself  personally  and  vigorously 
through  the  signed  editorials  in  his  newspaper  If  Mr.  Knox  goes 
Into  the  Cabinet — he  will  have  to  serve  with  a  group  of  people 
whom  he  has.  In  times  past,  put  to  critical  analysis — to  say  the  least. 
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But  let  us  hear  what  he  thinks  of  our  President — the  man  who 
hu  named  Colonel  Knox  to  ran  the  Navy  Department. 

On  September  24.  1936,  1  month  after  President  Roceevelt  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  American  neutrality  and  peace.  Colonel  Knox 
wrote — 1  quote: 

"New  dea'ers  are  trying  to  work  up  a  war  scare.  They  think  It 
will  help  them  In  the  campaign  The  President  Is  still  our  shepherd, 
tnit  from  Btlll  waters  and  green  pastures  he  turns  now  to  grim 
thoughts  of  foreign  dangers.  He  does  not  like  to  leave  Washington. 
be  says,  for  ntore  than  4  days  at  a  time,  because  of  conditions 
abroad.  He  Is  afraid  there  may  be  another  big  wsu-  almost  any  day. 
And  his  partisans  profess  to  believe  that  we  may  be  drawn  into  It — 
unless  Roosevelt  is  reelected." 

And  then  Colonel  Knox  continues — I  qtaote: 

^n  his  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not 
been  fortunate.  He  muffed  his  cbanoe  with  France  and  Britain  In 
the  spring  of  1033.  He  has  done  DfOthing  atxnit  the  war  debts. 
Under  him  our  foreign  trade,  and  Indeed,  our  foreign  relations.  In 
general,  have  faUen  to  a  new  low.  His  Russian  policy  Is  a  Qzzle. 
His  far-eastern  p>ollcy  Is  a  r^aught." 

That  Is  Colonel  Knox  again  speaktng  of  our  President.  But  to 
continue — again  this  is  Colonel  Knox — I  quote : 

"It  Is  bad  enough  to  have  for  President  In  time  of  peace  a  man 
who  Is  overconfident.  Incautious,  self-willed,  uncertain,  and  un- 
reliable.    In  tune  of  war  it  would  Ijc  disastrous  " 

I  am  not  quoting  these  biting  criticisms  of  the  President  because 
they  are  my  views,  they  are  not. 

But  I  ask  you.  was  Mr.  Knox  appointed  to  bring  about  national 
unity,  or  because  of  the  views  he  recently  expressed  at  a  bankers 
convention  in  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.? 

In  that  speech  he  used  this  language.  I  quote: 

•Tt  is  for  us  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  all  of  the  muni- 
tions and  supplies  needed  to  keep  the  battle  going," 

He  wants  to  keep  the  battle  going!  Do  the  American  people  want 
to  keep  the  battle  going?  Do  you  want  to  encourage  Hitler.  Mus- 
solini, and  Churchill  to  keep  on  bombing  cities,  killing  innocent 
women  and  children,  filling  the  hospitals  with  men  made  Insane 
by  war? 

No.  you  don't  want  It;  and  I  dont  want  It  America  ought  to 
devote  Its  energies  to  peace,  not  to  keeping  the  battle  going 

I  welcome  the  Idea  of  a  coalition  Cabinet  in  time  of  emergency. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  But  if  we  are 
to  have  a  coalition,  let  It  be  a  coalition  of  peacemakers,  not  war 
makers. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Stimson  and  Colonel  Knox  have  a  right  to  their 
opinions  As  Republicans  who  have  vigorously  and  persistently 
fought  every  social  and  economic  advance  that  this  administration 
has  undertaken,  you  would  expect  them  to  criticize.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  Is  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  pub- 
licly avowed  proponents  of  American  intervention. 

They  ought  not  to  be  mcmt)€rs  of  the  Cabinet  of  an  administra- 
tion which  has  fotight  the  designs  of  international  bankers  or  an 
administration  that  Is  for  peace. 

They  ought  to  be  members  of  Mr.  'Wlllkle's  cabinet. 

The  past  week  one  cf  otir  two  ma^or  national  political  parties  held 
its  quadrennial  convention. 

On  this  vital  question  of  war  or  peace,  what  does  the  Republican 
platform  say?  And  who  have  the  Republicans  nominated?  Their 
platform  proclaims  a  Arm  opposition  to  "Involving  this  Nation  In 
war,"  but  In  the  next  breath  it  proposes  to  defend  "the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  essenUal  outposts"  from  foreign  attack. 
Note  those  words,  "essenUal  outposts."  What  exactly  do  they  mean? 
I  for  one  would  not  object  to  defending  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  foreign  attack.  But  why  did  the  Republicans  not  say  '•West- 
ern Hemisphere  "?  Why  the  use  of  such  vague  and  Indefinite  words 
as  "essential  outposts"?  What  the  International  bankers  who  con- 
trolled that  convention  consider  essential  Is  something  entirely 
different  from  what  the  farmer  or  white-collar  worker  or  laboring 
man  think  e.«sentlal. 

Now  that  we  know  what  the  Republicans  put  Into  their  plat- 
form— let  us  see  what  they  left  out  of  it. 

Last  Wednesday  the  New  York  Sun,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
Republican  newspapers,  printed  on  the  front  page  a  story  with  the 
following  headline:  "Fight  over  platform  holds  up  convention  — 
Antiwar  plank  again  softened  at  angry  demand  of  interventionists." 
The  newspaper  story  then  gave  some  Inside  information  on  what 
was  happening      It  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  platform,  most  worrisome  to  the  committee  since  World 
War  days,  has  aroused  bitter  travail,  controversy,  and  compromise. 
Revolt  among  thoroughly  angered  interventionist  members  of  the 
drafting  committee — delayed  the  committee  session  for  more  than 
3  hours." 

What  was  the  revolt  about?  Simply  this.  Certain  Republicans 
who  want  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  had  insisted  that  the 
platform  Include  the  following  words — I  quote  again: 

"No  drop  of  blood  of  an  American  youth  shall  be  spilled  on  a 
foreign  shore  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  in  any  European  or 
Asiatic  conflict.** 

Are  not  those  sensible  words?  Do  not  those  words  express  the 
desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican.'?  of  this  country  as  well  as  afl  our  dtlrens?  Yet  It  may 
astound  you  to  know  that  these  words  were  stricken  out  of  the 
Republican  platform.     The  New  York  Siui  tells  via  that  on  four  sep- 


arate occasions  these  words  had  l)een  written  Into  the  platform  and 
four  times  thej'  were  knocked  out  of  it. 

Not  only  did  the  Republicans  dodge  this  issue,  but  whom  did 
they  nominate,  an  acknowledged  Wall  Street  lawyer  and  one  who 
openly  espoused  the  policy  of  American  intervention  in  Europe's 
blood  baths— until  a  few  weeks.  If  not  dajre — ago. 

A  Republican  Senator  recently  stated,  after  reading  some  of  Mr. 
Wlllkle's  speeches,  that  if  the  Republican  Party  nominated  him,  the 
slogan  of  his  party  ought  to  be  "WUlkle  and  War  " 

Here,  then,  is  unchallenged  proof  of  the  position  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  the  greatest  Lssue  facing  our  country  today  De- 
spite all  Its  lip  service  to  the  Idea  of  keeping  the  United  States  out 
of  war — the  Republican  Party  calmly  and  carefully  refused  to 
pledge  Itself  that  no  drop  of  blood  of  an  American  youth  shall  be 
(«pllled  on  a  foreign  shore  for  the  purpwee  of  Interfering  In  any 
European  or  Asiatic  conflict. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  my  criticism  Is  made  tn  s  partisan 
spirit  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  western  Republican  was 
for  this  keep-out-of -foreign -war  plank.  This  issue  transcends  party 
lines. 

The  pledge  re)ected  by  the  Republicans  must  be  solemnly  taken 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  Unless  the  Democratic  Party  so  pledges 
Itself,  there  will  be  no  distinction  between  It  and  the  Republican 
Party  The  war  makers  have  captured  one  party.  They  are  fever- 
ishly working  on  the  other.  But  they  have  not  completely  won 
their  fight  as  yet.  We  who  want  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war  must  see  to  It  that  the  substance  of  the  language  rejected 
b\  the  Republicans  Is  unmistakably  accepted  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Incorporated  Into  It*  platform.  If  neither  party  Is  willing 
to  give  this  pledge  to  the  American  people,  then  a  new  and  great 
antiwar  party  will  arise  to  challenge  both  the  old  parties. 

Today  people  are  not  Interested  in  whether  you  are  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat — witness  Wendell  Willkle — a  Democrat,  capturing  the 
Republican  nomination.  The  ptopular  foUowlngs  of  both  parties  are 
overwhelmingly  against  our  entering  the  European  war  But  men 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  capture  control  of  the  party  machinery 
do  not  give  expression  to  that  sentiment — they  are  war  makers — 
either  openly  or  secretly.  Our  problem  Is  to  smoke  them  out  for 
all  the  country  to  see. 

The  issue  of  1940  Is  clearly  defined  so  that  all  may  know.  It  Is 
not  a  struggle  between  two  schools  of  political  thought,  but  a 
battle  whose  prize  is  America's  manhood.  In  this  Ijattle  you  are 
not  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican — you  are  for  peace  or  for  war. 

The  Republican  Party  has  declared  Itself.  Otir  hope  must  be 
pinned  on  the  Democratic  convention  now  only  2  weeks  away. 
At  that  convention  the  party  control  must  not  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  the  war  leaders.  If  we  fail  there  will  be  no  p>eace  party  in  the 
United  States.  Both  parties  will  vie  with  each  other  in  glib  assur- 
ances of  peace  while  leaving  themselves  free  to  act  for  war.  Such 
a  condition  will  be  intolerable. 

The  American  people  have  given  no  mandate  for  war.  They  must 
have  the  chance  to  Klve  or  withhold  that  mandate.  Between  a 
Republican  tweedledee  and  a  Democratic  tweedledum  the  issue  of 
war  or  peace  will  be  deliberately  hidden  In  a  smoke  screen  of 
oratory — buried  under  an  avalanche  of  extraneous  Issues.  Let  the 
lines  be  drawn  If  the  American  people  want  war  arfter  an  open 
nnd  honest  d?bate  of  the  Issue,  it  Is  their  privilege  to  so  declare  at 
the  polls  If  they  want  peace,  they  must  not  be  frustrated.  The 
Democratic  Party  must  be  the  peace  party. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   RC^ERT  R.   REYNOLDS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  on  July  1,  1940.  on  the  subject 
National  Unity,  which  was  broadcast  over  the  Nation-wide 
network  of  the  Mutual  broadcasting  chain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  privilege  now  to 
discuss  with  you  national  unity.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  public  forums,  and  In  our  journals  for  many  years 
1  have  advocated  with  all  the  power  at  my  command  a  flve-point 
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all-Amerlcan  profrram  to  develop  national  unity  and  if  at  the  pres- 
ent time  you  have  handy  a  pencil  I  wish  you  would  Jot  down  these 
points 

1  Keep  America  out  of  war. 

2  Register  and  fingerprint  all  aliens 

3  Step  all  immigration  for  the  next  10  years. 
4.  Deport  all  alien  criminals  and  undesirables. 
5    Abolish  all  foreign    "isms." 
In  particular  reference  to  point  No.  1.  keep  America  out  of  war. 

surely  these  davs  none  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  dreadful 
horrors  developtxl  in  modem  warfare.  CXir  last  venture  in  Europe 
cost  more  than  100  000  lives,  and  today.  22  years  later,  our  hospitals 
are  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  its  victims  in  our 
own  country  We  entered  the  last  war  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Christianity,  sparing  democracy,  and  preventing  further  wars,  but 
we  were  sadly  disillusioned  Therefore,  I  am  profoundly  opposed 
to  sending  the  sons  of  American  mothers  to  foreign  fields  to  partici- 
pate in  any  foreign  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  turn  our  minds  from  war 
Is  to  look  sharply  to  our  own  Interests  by  providing  work  and  assur- 
ing contentment  for  American  citizens.  Of  course.  I  favor  a  strong 
iiational  defense,  so  strong  that  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
regardless  of  its  location  or  .supposed  strength,  would  be  even 
tempted  to  penetrate  our  outposts  or  to  Invade  or  attacic  our  Nation. 
Such  expenditures  for  defense,  however  heavy,  are  abundantly  Justi- 
fied since  they  are  the  surest  means  to  prevent  the  ugly  head  of  war 
being  raised  In  our  midst.  And  I  favor  in  this  regard  fortifying  and 
strengthening  our  outposts  and  continuing  to  Improve  our  Nations 
defensive  strength. 

Specifically,  for  several  years  past  I  have  advocated  that  we  ac- 
quire certain  islands  in  the  Atlantic;  namely,  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
oft  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  northward  through  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Jamaica.  Nas-sau.  Bimini. 
which  IS  only  50  miles  from  our  Florida  coast,  Bermuda.  500  miles 
directly  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  St  Pierre  and  Mlcque- 
Icn,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Herein 
lies  no  thought  of  imperialism,  the  sole  purpose  being  for  our  own 
national  defense 

So  I  have  Introduced  formal  resolutions  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  authorizing  the  President  to  bring  this  about  through 
negotiation.  I  have  suggested  that  in  this  way  the  much  contro- 
verted debt  quesuon  can  be  partially  solved. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  somewhat  gratified  to 
note  that  now  most  of  us  realize  the  Importance  of  these  acquisi- 
tions. Although  there  has  been  unfortunate  delay  from  the  time 
when  first  suggested,  and  although  the  matter.  I  am  forced  to  say. 
was  not  given  the  serious  consideration  It  deserved.  I  express  the 
hope  that  this  project  be  no  longer  delayed  and  that  It  be  now 
carried  Into  execution  before  further  complications  and  added  diffi- 
culties arise. 

Ajs  to  point  No.  2:  Por  many  years  I  Introduced  bills  in  the  United 
States  Senate  having  as  their  objectives  the  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  all  aliens.  Unfortunately,  many  people  took  this  sub- 
ject lightly,  and  as  a  result  I  waa  unable  to  secure  timely  passage 
of  this  legislation.  However,  you  are  aware  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  these  provisions  into 
law  so  that  now  all  aliens  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
will  be  registered  and  fingerprinted. 

In  so  advocating  these  measures  I  had  no  desire  to  harm  anyone. 
I  had  recognized,  however,  that  this  country  was  literally  filled 
with  alien  enemies;  that  they  had  become  termites  boring  from 
within;  that  these  enemies  were  definitely  bent  upon  the  under- 
mining of  our  democracy  and  indeed  upon  the  destruction  of  our 
beloved  country  Itself;  that  the  American  people  were  alive  to  the 
fact  that  our  country  was  and  Is  honeycombed  with  alien  enemies 
which  are  currently  designated  as  "fifth  columnists"  and  "Trojan 
horses  ■■  Recent  activities  in  European  countries  have  demon- 
strated to  us  the  dangers  therefrom.  You  will,  therefore,  under- 
stand some  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  my  part  in  realizing  that  the 
position  which  I  have  maintained  over  the  years  has  been  vindi- 
cated Now  we  will  know  the  number  of  aliens  In  this  country, 
from  whence  they  came,  when  they  arrived,  whether  they  arrived 
legally,  whether  they  are  now  legally  in  our  country  Hereafter  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  deport  those  who  have  no  right  to 
be  In  our  midst.  For  should  we  be  visited  with  the  horrors  of  war 
we  shall  be  able  to  Identify  these  aliens  and  determine  where.  In 
their  lists,  we  may  find  the  enemies  of  our  Nation. 

Stop  all  Immigration  for  the  next  10  years  is  the  third  objective. 
I  respectfully  insist  upon  this  so  that  our  own  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  employment.  With  more  than  10.000,000  Amer- 
icans unemployed  and  millions  working  only  part  time,  we  should 
first  provide  Jobs  for  American  citizens.  They  should  be  given 
the  preference.  No  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  per- 
miu  aliens  to  usurp  Jobs  belonging  to  its  citizens.  In  addition  to 
the  millions  unemploved  and  the  millions  working  only  part  time. 
we  have  today  2.700.()00  on  the  W  P.  A  rolls,  300.000  yoilng  men 
In  our  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  annually  we  are  graduating  from  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  750.000  boys  and  girls.  We  are  informed 
that  only  about  1  out  of  every  3  of  these  youngsters  will  be  able 
to  secure  remunerative  employment  for  the  next  several  years. 
We  should  stop  all  Immigration  now  until  every  single  employable 
American  has  been  provided  with  employment. 

With  a  view  to  gxiaranteeing  American  Jobs  for  American  citizens.  , 
I  recently  introduced  and  had  passed  an  amendment  to  the  La  Fol- 
lette  clvU-Ubertlea  bill.     Tbls  amendment  provides  tliat  In  Indus- 


try engaged  In  Interstate  commerce.  90  percent  of  the  workers  must 
be  American  citizens.  As  to  the  remaining  10  percent,  preference 
must  be  given  to  those  aliens  who  have  applied  for  American 
citizenship. 

My  amendment,  which  was  accepted,  further  provides  that  no 
Nazi,  Communist,  or  Fa.scist  may  be  employed  in  any  industry 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  Of  course,  employers  will  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  determine  the  citizenship  of  its  employees  and 
their  subversive  activities 

It  is  the  dutv  of  our  business  people  to  see  that  American  Jobs  are 
provided  for  American  citizens.  The  least  we  owe  to  the  American 
people  is  to  prevent  Communists.  Fascists,  and  Nazis  from  getting 
an  ugly  grip  upon  American  industry  to  carry  out  sabotage  and 
widespread  destruction  at  the  behest  of  a  foreign  dictator 

Point  No.  4  calls  for  the  deportation  of  alien  criminaL<=  and  un- 
desirables. As  you  know,  our  Jails  and  penitentiaries  are  crowded 
with  alien  criminals,  all  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  you  American 
taxpayers. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  costs  more  than  $17  000.000.000  an- 
nually, according  to  the  Department  of  Justice  With  taxes  mount- 
ing. Why  should  we  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
criminal  foreigners  Let's  empty  some  of  these  penal  institutions 
by  returning  those  alien  criminals  to  their  native  lands. 

In  reference  to  objective  No  5.  abolish  all  foreign  "isms,"  the 
eternal  proverb  says  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  It  is  high  time  that  we  do  away  with  foolish  sentiments  and 
softness.  Wipe  out  communism,  fasci.^m,  and  nazl-ism  at  once. 
Too  long  have  we  been  indulgent  with  those  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  destroying  our  free  institutions  Let  them  go  back  to  the  coun- 
tries where  their  doctrines  flourish.  They  don't  want  us,  and  we 
don't  want  them. 

On  June  10,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
providing  for  the  national  defense  by  prohibiting  labor  organiza- 
tions from  employing  certain  persons  as  officers  or  agents  This 
bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  organization 
to  have  as  an  officer  or  agent  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  is  a  Communist,  Fascist,  or  member  of  any 
Nazi  Bund  organization,  or  who  has  at  any  time  within  the  past  2 
years  been  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  such  organizations 

Further,  with  the  purpose  of  abolishing  all  foreign  "isms."  on 
June  12  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party,  the  German-American  Bund,  and  all  or- 
ganizations, groups,  or  individuals  associated  therewith  who  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  or  vio- 
lence through  the  advocacy  of  criminal  anarchy,  criminal  commu- 
nism, criminal  nazi-ism.  and  criminal  fascism.  The  r-mmunist 
Party,  the  Nazi  Bund  organization,  any  Fascist  organization,  and 
Similar  groups  should  t>e  outlawed.  We  want  none  of  them.  We 
shotild  have  none  of  them.  We  should  outlaw  them  now  before  it  Is 
too  late 

If  you  are  Interested  In  this  legislation  described,  then  I  urge  you 
to  immediately  write  or  wire  your  Congressman  and  United  States 
Senators,  requesting  their  support  of  these  bills,  designated  as  Senate 
bill  No   275  and  Senate  bill  No   4132 

This  Is  the  time  for  united  action  of  all  those  who  revere  our 
American  Institutions  These  times  call  for  national  unity.  Amer- 
ica must  determine  who  are  its  friends  and  who  are  its  enemies 
within  the  borders  of  its  country  and  act  accordingly 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  submitted  a  concrete  program  to  be 
enacted  into  law  and  have  stated  to  you  tonight  the  reasons  in 
support  thereof.  I  earnestly  request  your  coop)eration  in  this  legis- 
lative program,  for  only  Americans  can  save  America  for  Americans. 

If  you  are  in  accord  with  these  sentiments  and  this  program.  I 
should  welcome  your  comments. 


War  or  Peace  in  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  8.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    J.^MES    D     MOONEY,    VICE   PRESIDENT   OF   GEN- 
ERAL  MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  Mr. 
James  D.  Mooney.  vice  president  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poratJon,  on  the  subject  War  or  Peace  in  America? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

WAR  OH  PZACE  XV  AMEItlCA? 

I  received  your  Invitation  to  speak  here  today  on  my  recent  return 
from  Europe  after  an  8  months'  Journey  in  the  belligerent  countries. 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  like  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  that  Is  close  to  everybody's  heart,  the  European  war.  with  Its 
threat  of  drawing  America  Into  Its  great  catastrophic  whirlpool 

Further,  perhaps  I  could  satisfy  yotir  Interest  most  by  discussing 
the  European  war  In  relation  to  the  vital  question.  Shall  we  have 
war  or  p>eace  in  America? 

I  made  my  first  trip  abroad  In  1918.  I  had  been  out  of  college  for 
10  years  at  that  time  and  away  from  my  old  Ohio  home,  but  by  a 
spin  of  the  old  roulette  wheel  of  life  I  was  assigned  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-ninth  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
EWvlslon.  Just  as  this  division  was  leaving  Camp  Sherman,  ChilU- 
cothe,  Ohio,  for  France 

A  year  after  the  war  was  over,  and  by  another  spin  of  the  roulette 
wheel  I  went  over  to  Europe  on  a  business  trip.  And  I  have  been 
spending  half  of  my  life  over  there  ever  since. 

During  thU  pa-^t  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  hnd  a  front-row  scat 
at  the  long  series  cf  political  dramas  that  have  been  staged  In 
Europe  Naturally,  I  know  something  about  European  politics,  but 
not  enough,  I  warn  you.  to  have  any  ready-made,  pat  answers  to  the 
many  complicated  problems  over  there. 

OBSEKVATtONS    ON    TKi:    ETTKOPtAN    SITTTATION 

However,  my  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  Europe  and 
particularly  my  travels  throuL'hout  the  belligerent  countries  during 
the  first  8  months  of  world  war  No.  2  malce  it  possible  for  me  to 
present  to  you  the  following  observations: 

1.  The  war  Is  a  colossal  tragedy  for  Europe. 

2.  Normal  economic  life  In  Europe  Is  already  badly  disintegrated. 

3.  Dunnp  the  past  winter,  the  very  first  winter  of  the  war.  there 
were  alreadv  millions  of  hungry  and  freezlnR  people  in  Europe 

4.  Europe"  is  living  and  doing  business  on  paper  money  Public 
debt  is  piling  up  in  every  country  at  a  staggering  rate.  This  rapid 
Increase  in  di'bt  Is  badly  weakening  the  paper  moneys.  The  "black 
bourses"  operating  under  cover  everywhere  are  already  placing  heavy 
discotuit*  on  the  nominal  values  of  the  various  paper  moneys  of 
Europe  A.«  the  war  goes  on  we  shall  witness  successive  waves  of 
currency  devaluations  and  finally  a  complete  collapse  of  the  credit 
and  currency  structures  of  the  various  Etiropean  countries. 

5  If  the  war  were  to  come  to  an  end  tomorrow,  it  would  take 
from  5  to  10  years  to  re-create  the  ordinary  processes  of  production 
and  the  nomial  channels  of  distribution. 

6.  If  the  war  continues  for  another  year  or  two.  Europe  Is  doomed 
for  20  year.s  to  far  worse  poverty  than  the  present  generation  has 
suffered  during  the  past  20  years  as  a  consequence  of  World  War 
No.  1. 

7.  The  war  is  making  a  shambles  of  Europe.  The  war  is  creating 
the  background  for  increasing  the  millions  of  starving  men.  women, 
and  children  In  the  belligerent  and  neutral  countries.  Hungry 
bellies  are  powerful  generators  of  social  disorder  and  revolution.  If 
the  war  goes  on  very  long,  we  shall  have  some  shocking  Internal 
political  disturbances  in  the  various  E^lropean  countries. 

8.  During  my  recent  8  months'  experience  in  Europe  I  did  not  find 
a  single  man.  from  bra.ss  hat  to  taxi  driver,  who  did  not  consider  the 
present  war  a  colossal  mistake  In  International  politics  and  the  con- 
sequence of  a  long  series  of  political  and  economic  blunders. 

9  No  general  emotional  background  existed  in  Europe  to  support 
the  undertaking  of  the  war;  memories  and  griefs  from  World  War 
No  1  were  still  too  vivid  and  poignant.  The  disillusionment  that 
followed  the  other  war  made  people  everywhere  inert  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  illusions  and  slogans  projected  by  the  propaganda 
artists  whose  Job  It  Is  to  generate  hysteria  and  hatred. 

10  If  the  war  continues  to  gain  In  military  momentum,  there 
will  ensue  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  men  and  the  creation  of 
millions  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  frightful  tragedy  in  the 
situation  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  this  colossal  sacrifice  will  add 
nothing  valuable  to  human  experience.  Nor  will  the  continuation 
of  the  destruction  of  E^irope  move  forward  one  single  step  the 
acceptance  of  any  political  principle  to  enable  men  and  nations 
to  live  in  a  more  friendly,  neighborly  way  with  one  another. 

11.  Tens  of  millions  of  families  throughout  Europe,  men.  women, 
and  children,  are  praying  to  God  every  day  that  He  will  put  some 
good  will  into  the  hearts  of  their  political  leaders  and  inspire  them 
to  declare  an  armistice.  Peace  would  bring  a  general  delirium  of 
Joy,  a  universal  escape  from  fear,  terror,  horror,  despair,  and  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  misery  and  devastation, 

THE  rUNOAMENTAL  WAS  AIMS 

The  time  Is  too  short  to  sketch  here  the  war  aims  of  the  bellig- 
erents. But.  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  make  it  all  too  simple,  I 
shall  state  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  war,  as  follows: 

Germany  and  Italy  have  felt  that  the  power  and  control  exer- 
cised by  England  and  Prance  over  the  commodities,  raw  materials. 
and  trade  of  the  world  subjected  their  countries  to  the  unendurable 
condition  that  food  for  their  people  and  materials  and  markets  for 
their  industries  had  been  throttled.  Germany  and  Italy  rearmed 
to  eliminate  this  fear  that  their  food  supplies  and  commerce  would 
be  cut  off 

England  and  Prance  have  had  a  growing  fear  of  the  military 
power  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  a  growing  fear  of  the  challenge 
of  this  power  to  their  own  security. 

England  and  Prance  are  fighting  for  their  lives.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  fighting  and  striving  to  keep  from  being  starved  to  death. 

WAR  THROWS  DEMOCHACT  OVERBOARD 

These  aims  of  the  belligerents,  as  you  see,  have  nothing  to  do 
with    making    the    world    safe    tot    democracy.    Each    country    is 


strengthening  Its  governmental  organization  and  structure  In  every 
way  that  wUl  Insure  a  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  war.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  in  time  of  war  a  nation  moves  very  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  a  highly  centralized  form  of  government — a 
dictatorship  if  you  want  to  call  it  that — for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  ordinary  peacetime  privileges  of  democracy  are  very 
quickly  thrown  overboard. 

WE  Am  DRUTING  INTO  THE  WAB 

The  isolationists  want  us  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  But  during  the 
pas;  23  years,  beginning  with  our  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
in  April"  1917.  we  have  ver>'  often  taken  an  aggressive  position  In 
world  politics  and  particularly  in  European  politics  Wc  have 
"blown  hot."  and.  later,  we  have  "blown  cold"  and  abandoned  our 
position. 

Some  of  the  jxwitlons  we  have  taken,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
International  trade  and  finance,  hnve  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
causing  the  Impoverishment  of  Europe — and.  in  turn,  the  present 
war. 

We  have  had  no  compunction  at  aU  during  the  past  20  vears 
about  playing  with  matches  in  the  house  of  international  affalra 
Now.  that  the  house  is  in  flames,  we  can't  run  out  and  turn  our 
backs  on  the  whole  affair.  Americans  ha\e  too  proud  a  tradition  as 
fighters  to  endure  a  national  policy  that  would  brand  Americans 
as  men  who  run  away  from  anything. 

Isolatioiiism  would  serve  our  material  interests  bet>t.  but  It  is 
probable  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  stay  out  of  the  war  Our 
general  drift  at  the  present  time  Is  certainly  not  in  the  direction 
of  staying  out. 

We  are  alieady  conducting  an  undeclared  "economic  war"  on  the 
countries  we  have  ideiitiiied  i«  our  potential  enemies.  We  have  Just 
embarked  on  a  stupendous  Increase  In  our  armaments.  As  time 
goes  on.  the  general  hysteria  will  be  increased  In  our  country  by 
the  war  news  and  jiropagnnda.  a  war  psychosis  will  have  been  gen- 
erated, and  eventually  some  dramatic  Incident  will  be  seized  upon 
to  precipitate  us  into  the  war. 

ANOTHER    COURSE— COMPEL    THE    DETINTTION    OF    THE    PEACE 

What  else  could  America  do  about  this  colossal  catastrophe  that  Is 
degrading  and  destroying  Europe? 

I  propose  to  you  now  another  course  open  to  our  country. 

I  propo.sc  that  before  we  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  war  in 
Etiropo  ccnt'nuing — and  the  inevitability  of  our  eventually  going 
Into  the  war — we  consider  another  course  of  action  for  America. 
This  course  contemplates  neither  the  improbable  solution  of  "stay- 
ing out"  nor  the  emotional  and  catastrophic  course  of  plunging 
Immediately  into  the  war.  I  propose  to  you  that  we  consider  the 
possibility  of  using  America's  enormous  economic  and  potential  mili- 
tary strength  to  compel  a  discus.<:lon  of  peace. 

Now  that  we  as  a  nation  have  authorized  another  huge  increase 
in  our  nationp.l  defenses.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  to  clear  the 
air  by  establishing  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to  defend. 

If  we  intend  to  go  to  war  then  we  ought  to  publish  the  conditions 
that  will  provoke  us  Into  the  war. 

We  ought  to  quit  telling  the  world  that  we  won't  fight  under  any 
circumstances.  Americans  are  fighters,  too.  and  in  this  present 
situation  we  ought  to  begin  immediately  to  discuss  what  we  will 
fight  for  and  why.  If  we  are  to  fight  because  we  crave  a  more 
peaceful  and  more  orderly  world,  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  a 
peace  will  be  negotiated  and  what  terms  of  peace  will  Insure  this 
more  orderly  world? 

Ill  1917,  when  we  went  over  to  Europe  to  fight,  we  were  told  that 
we  were  taking  part  in  creating  the  basis  for  a  brave  New  World. 
When  our  sons  eventually  leave  for  Europe  to  fight  can't  we  be  m.cre 
honest  with  them?  Can't  we  give  our  sons  a  more  definite  idea 
of  what  the  brave  New  World  will  be  like? 

Are  we  sure  that  our  sending  men  and  guns  to  Europe  to  help 
shoot  up  the  place  will  have  anything  to  do  with  constructing  a 
more  orderly  Europe?  Is  there  still  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
It  p'-^ln  that  before  we  Join  the  fi^bt  we  would  like  to  know  what 
the  ».ight  Is  all  about  and  what  the  terms  of  the  peace  will  be 
when  the  fighting  Is  finished? 

America  has  a  tremendous  potential  military  and  economic 
strength.  Before  we  decide  suddenly  to  add  this  strength  to  the 
forces  that  are  destroying  Europe,  at  lea'=t  we  ought  to  take  one 
la.st  good  look  at  the  possibilities  of  using  this  strength  in  the 
international  situation  to  compel  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for  the 
peace . 

WAR    FOR    AMERICANS     MEANS    CATASTROPHE,    TOO 

I  have  told  you  that  the  war  is  a  colossal  catastrophe  for  Europe. 
The  catastrophe  there  arises  principally  out  of  the  economic  dis- 
order that  existed  In  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  which 
is  being  spread  and  intentifled  with  every  day  of  war. 

We  have  economic  disorder  in  America,  too.  The  South  Is  stag- 
gering under  the  unsolved  cotton  problem.  Because  our  produc- 
tive industries  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  strangled  from  one 
cause  or  another,  we  have  several  million  men  still  out  of  work. 
We  have  slums  and  frightful  housing  conditions  all  over  the  coun- 
try We  are  continuing  cur  drift  into  rising  prices  and  Inflation 
because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  our  public  debt. 

Do  you  think  our  entry  Into  the  war  will  do  anything  but  make 
these  problems  a  hundred  times  worse?  Can  you  escape  seeing 
that  when  our  sons  return  from  the  battlefields  they  will  be  con- 
fronted by  a  reconstiTJction  problem  that  will  make  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  disorder  of  the  past  10  years  look  like  a  pink 
tea? 
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A  KntcoTiATED  react:  wotnj)  be  nimcTTLT 

NriTotiatlnjc  a  peace  at  this  time,  of  course,  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  Peacemakers  who  Interpose  thcm.-elves  between  belliger- 
ents usually  find  themselves  In  the  most  thankless  of  Jobs.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  in  the  present  situation. 

It  is  evident  that  a  formula  providing  security  for  the  English 
and  French,  and  removing  the  threat  of  .starvation  for  the  Germans 
and  Italians,  will  be  very  difficult  to  construct  and  make  acceptable 
to  both  sides. 

A  negotiated  peace  would  require  vast  patience  and  persistence 
to  effectuate.  Once  accomplished  It  would  necessarily  contain 
compromises  on  both  sides  that  would  make  It  subject  to  criticism 
by  some  of  the  politicians  In  the  various  countries. 

But  all  these  difficulties  that  can  be  chari^ed  against  a  negotiated 
peace  can  t>c  compared  with  the  terrors  of  a  rough,  cold  sea  that  a 
man  might  be  challenged  to  Jtunp  Into  from  a  burning  ship.  Tte 
sea  is  terrible,  yes.  but  staying  on  the  ship  means  suicide. 

AMERICA  CANNOT  ESC.\PE  THE   IMP.\CT   OF  THE   W.»R 

The  present  war  In  Europe  Is  suicide  for  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  order  there.  The  war  is  dooming  the  present  8;eneration 
In  Etirope  and  their  new-born  children  to  long  years  of  unthinkable 
poverty  and  social  misery. 

That  America  can  remain  unscathed  or  unaffected  by  this  ap- 
palling misery  of  her  neighbors  and  her  blood  kin  in  England.  Ger- 
many. Prance,  and  Italy  Is  an  absurd  assumption.  The  war  will 
make  us  suffer,  ux).  not  only  in  a  material  way  but  in  conscience  for 
such  of  the  responsibility  as  rests  on  our  shoulders  for  the  deep 
underlying  political  and  economic  causes  of  the  war. 

The  European  war  fascinates  us  and  worries  u.s.  And  we  shall 
not  sleep  well  as  long  as  the  war  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 

AMERICA  S  OPPORTUNrrT   FOR   PEACE 

Some  opportune  moment  will  come  when  all  of  the  belligerents 
Will  welcome  the  proposal  of  an  armistice  by  a  neutral  country. 

Only  America  with  her  great  economic  and  potential  military 
strengtli  can  act  as  mediator  and  facilitate  sucb  a  discussion  of 
peace. 

It  will  take  courage  and  coolness  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  stay 
the  destruction  of  Europe  I  know  you  will  Join  me  m  praying  that 
America  will  not  fall  to  accept  such  a  challenge  in  behalf  of  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    D.VKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


President  Roosevelt  to  restrain  his  pen  until  there  Is  Justification 
for  its  use.  Whether  It  was  so  intended  or  not.  our  note  and  the 
German  reply  can  only  bring  us  closer  to  the  brink  of  war  because 
it  has  created  a  wholly  stjppositious  issue  in  the  minds  of  millions 
who  will  read  into  the  incident  a  declaration  of  Germany's  inten- 
tion to  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

That  may  well  be  Hitlers  intention  and  it  is  certainly  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  United  States  to  gird  itself  to  repel  any  such 
attempt.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  If  Hitler,  in  his  answer,  had  fore- 
sworn any  Intention  of  coming  to  this  hemisphere,  we  would  net 
have  believed  him  and  be  under  the  same  impelling  nece.'^sity  to 
reply  to  him  as  we  new  are.  what  was  the  use  of  warning  him  off 
the  western  shores''  We  do  not  believe  his  word  is  worth  the  paptr 
on  which  it  is  written,  so  why  ask  him  for  his  word? 

Let  us  get  ready  for  him  and  quit  writing  to  hiin. 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  under  date  of 
Saturday.  July  6.  in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune,  imder 
the  heading  Needless  Notes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  July  6.  1940) 

NEEDLISS    NOTES 

Germany's  reply  to  the  American  note  regarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will,  of  course,  add  to  our  war  Jitters.  It  can  he  con- 
strued aa  a  "chftllen^e."  or  a  "deflance."  or  as  serving  notice  on  the 
United  States  that  Germany  Intends  to  take  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  according  to  the  state  of  one's  nerves. 

But  before  going  into  a  mental  collapse,  one  may  very  well  BLfiic. 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  original  note  to  Germany  Informing 
that  country  of  our  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Ger- 
many had  given  no  occasion  to  suspect  that  at  the  mom.ent  It  had 
any  intention  of  taking  possession  of  Western  Hemisphere  territory. 
Tl'.at  Germany  would  attempt  to  do  so  was  a  possibility  that  our 
Government  had  every  right  and  duty  to  consider,  and  It  was  this 
Government's  right  and  duty  to  take  every  precaution  to  meet  such 
a  cmtlngency.     But  a  note  Is  a  provocation,  not  a  precaution. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  known  for  100 
ytais  and  it  Is  to  be  a.ssumed  that  the  German  Government  was  not 
In  Ignorance  of  the  position  of  the  United  States.  Germany,  there- 
fore, had  no  need  of  the  warning  note  sent  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment It  was  a  gratuitous  warrUng  on  our  part,  for  which  there  Wi\s 
no  justification,  beyond  the  general  suspicion  that  Germany  might 
attempt  to  gain  territory  on  this  hemisphere,  and  it  brought  such 
an  answer  as  might  be  exi>ected 

It  was  President  Wilsons  Indulgence  In  note  writing  that  got  us 
Into  tlie  last  war  of  inglorious  memory  and  It  would  be  well  for 


The  Wide  Horizon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  G.  H.  Archambault,  entitled  "The 
Wide  Horizon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

THE     WIDE     HORIZON A     FTUTNCH     PEASANT'S     MESSAGE 

(By  G.  H.  Archambault) 

Bordeaux.  Franck. 

To  escape  the  turmoil  of  overcrowded  Bordeaux,  this  correspond- 
ent wandered  out  into  the  suburbs  until  he  reached  a  famous 
vineyard  some  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  gates  were  open.  Tlie 
correspondent  wandered  in.  watching  men  spraying  the  vines.  The 
lark  sang  blithely  on  high.     All  was  peace  in  the  dawning  sun. 

The  old  vlgneron  appeared  and  bade  the  visitor  welcome.  Rugu'ed. 
tanned,  and  bent  by  years  of  labor,  he  represented  that  France 
which  Is  eternal.  After  the  customary  courtesies  he  unbtirdened 
himself. 

"So  you  write  for  an  American  paper.  Then  tell  the  Americans 
this: 

"My  father  fought  the  Germans  In  1870  I  fought  them  20  years 
ago.  My  son  Is  fighting  them  now;  heaven  knows  where  he  is!  Of 
the.se  three  wars  we  have  won  one  and  lost  two.  But  we  are  not 
beaten.  There  are  very  hard  times  before  us.  May  God  In  His 
mercy  make  us  lit  to  bear  them. 

'It  may  surpn.«ie  you.  sir.  to  hear  an  old  Frenchman  Invoking 
God  since  we  have  been  hitherto  an  avowedly  Godless  state.  That. 
Indeed,  is  one  of  the  cau.<«es  of  our  misfortune.  We  have  lacked  an 
Ideal.  I  confe.^  that  In  thi.s  matter  I  have  been  as  guilty  as  most 
of  my  countrymen.  We  came  to  imagine  that  the  proper  duty  of 
man  was  to  arrange  an  easy  way  of  life.  Individualistic  to  the  point 
of  selfishness. 

"I  am  old  enough — I  shall  be  73  next  month — to  speak  plainly 
without  being  accu.«ed  of  afterthoughts.  I  tell  you  that  we  fol- 
lowed the  wrong  road.  We  were  all  democratic  in  spirit,  but  In 
reality  we  were  too  much  concerned  with  ourselves.  It  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  fault  of  our  institutions  which  tended  to  breed 
politicians  instead  of  statesmen,  and  which  set  party  Interefts  be- 
fore those  of  the  Nation.  This  is  not  the  time  to  apportion  the 
blame:  In  trtith.  we  are  all  responsible. 

"We  saw  no  farther  than  the  parish  pump,  and  we  were  well 
satisfied  when  our  representatives  in  Parliament  brought  home 
some  of  the  gravy.  We  looked  upon  the  state  as  a  universal  pur- 
veyor, and  we  always  spoke  of  our  dues,  seldom  of  our  duties 

"I  am  myself  of  the  Left:  here  most  of  us  vote  Radical-Socialist. 
But  labels  are  of  no  account  now.  and  to  tell  the  truth  all  parties 
are  equally  responsible  All  of  us.  in  every  party,  looked  upon 
our  representatives  as  natural  intermediaries  between  ourselves  and 
the  Government  for  the  distribution  of  manna  from  the  state 
coffers.  It  reached  the  point  where  ministers  of  finance  dared  not 
reveal  that  they  had  a  surplus;  otherwise  every  party  claimed  Its 
share 

"Periodically  money  was  asked  of  us  for  national  defense.  We 
gave  it  urustintedly.  Th«m  we  learned  that  it  had  been  spent  for 
otlier  purposes,  and  we  were  a.Lked  for  more.    We  gave  it  again.    The 
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politicians  explained  that  It  had  aU  been  expended  for  'social  re- 
forms '  No  doubt  it  was.  but  It  did  not  help  much  when  It  was 
divided  among  millions. 

"For  many  years  now  it  had  become  evident  that  our  parlla- 
mentarv  form  ol  government  had  failed.  Every  successive  Cabi- 
net had  been  comjjelled  to  ask  for  dictatorial  powers  in  order 
to  be  able  to  administer  the  country.  But  we  persisted  in  our 
errors.  For  one  thing  we  persisted  In  leveling  the  nation  down  and 
in  Imagining  that  the  State  would  prove  an  everlasting  milch  cow. 

•The  awakening  is  rude  A  terrific  task  frees  ovir  young  genera- 
tion— what  Is  left  of  It.  We  old  men  mvist'do  all  we  can  to  help 
it  morally  and  materially.  We  are  alwut  to  become  slaves,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  adversity  will  weld  the  nation.  We  shall  have  to 
{kdw  cur  heads,  but  no  force  on  earth  will  be  able  to  break  our 
hearts 

"Tell  all  this  to  the  Americans  and  warn  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  perils  that  may  befall  democracy  everywhere  when  It  forgets 
that  free  men  have  duties  as  well  as  rights." 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

I  OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Monday,  July  8.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  RICHARD  A.  KAIIN 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Logan-Walter  administra- 
tive-law bill.  H.^ase  bill  6324.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  recently 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  ol  287  m 
favor  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  a  vote  of  97  against  it. 
The  corresponding  Senate  bill.  S.  915,  was  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  pas.sage 
and  indeed  it  did  unanimcusly  pass  the  Senate  in  July  1939, 
only  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  MintonI.  The  House  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  unani- 
mously recommended,  one  member  absent,  that  such  bill  be 
amended  in  certain  minor  particulars  and  instructed  the  sub- 
com.miitee  in  charge  thereof  to  avail  itself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  by  E»r.  Richard  A.  Kahn  who 
has  made  an  address  recommending  passage  of  the  bill.    Dr. 
Kahn  was  at  one  time  a  profejsor  of  law  at  the  famous  and 
ancient  University  of  Heidelberg.    Later  he  was  corporation 
counsel  for  Berlin  and  still  later  he  was  counsel  for  the  Berlin 
Electric  Power  Co.    The  latter  position  was  held  by  Dr.  Kahn 
immediately  before  and  during  a  part  of  the  Hitler  regime 
in  Germany.    He  was  proscribed  by  the  Hitler  regime  and 
escaped   to  the  Unitfd   States.     Dr.  Kahn   has  experienced 
totalitarianism  at  first  hand  and  he  knows  by  experience  the 
evils  of  such  a  government  system — a  rule  in  the  discretion   i 
of  government   officials,   as  contrasted  with   a   rule  of   law 
which  the  Lnpan -Walter  bill  seeks  to  reestablish  and  rein-  | 
force  in  America.    Dr.  Kahn  has  studied  the  Logan-Walter  i 
administrative-law  bill  against  the  background  of  the  Ger-   ! 
man  system  and  he  has  reduced  some  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
bill  to  writing.    I  a<^k  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
may  be  printed  In  the  Concressiokal  Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be   ; 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ' 

When  a  foreigner  enters  the  harbor  of  New  York  he  ustially  is 
overwhelmed  by  two  impressions:  by  the  significance  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  by  the  majesty  of  the  city  Itself.  The  statue  seems 
to  emanate  encouragement,  hope,  and  enlightenment,  the  city  re- 
flects strfT.Rth.  wi:i  pov.er,  and  industry  Most  Americans  seem  to 
have  had  the^e  or  similar  impressions  as  they  are  reflected  in  their 
many  activities 

But  In  one  point  the  American  seems  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  newcomer  The  latter  passes  through  a  sort  of  rebirth  or  at 
least  of  a  renewal,  he  gratefully  admires  the  liberties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  great  country.  The  former  takes  everything  for 
grant«d. 


Should  not  every  American  from  time  to  time  virtually  leave 
the  country  and  reenter  the  harbor  of  New  York  asking  himself. 
From  where  do  we  come,  where  do  we  stand,  and  where  do  we  go? 

From  where  do  we  come? 

Liberty  and  equality  were  not  among  the  Inborn  rights  of  men. 
They  were  and  are  the  result  of  conquest.  Too  easily  this  historic 
truth  Is  forgotten.  The  brutal  survivorship  of  the  stronger  begins 
with  Cain  and  It  does  not  end  with  Hitler.  The  correctives  of 
brutal  force,  the  rules  of  morality  and  etjuality  before  the  law.  ever 
have  been  attained  by  finht  or  by  fright  or  by  both  of  them.  The 
standard  bearers  of  what  wc  consider  progrcs-s  of  law,  morality,  and 
civilization  always  had  to  conquer  a  new  territory.  It  was  not 
delivered  up  gratuitously,  not  In  1215  and  not  in  1776. 

Where  do  we  stand? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Its  special  guaranty 
of  fundamental  human  rights  Is  another  result  of  victorious  con- 
quest. But  we  are  on  the  way  to  lose  what  was  conquered  by  our 
forefathers. 

The  trouble  begins  with  the  modifications  of  the  concept  of  prop- 
erty. This  concept  during  the  last  150  years  constantly  wa.^  nar- 
rowed. When  the  Constitution  -vas  adopted,  people  owned  not  only 
physical  goods  but  the  whole  and  immense  free  splieres  of  their 
life.  We  perhaps  augmented  the  number  of  goods,  but  we  certainly 
diminished  the  content  of  the  property  rights  themselves.  Take 
the  case  of  transportation.  At  the  time  of  George  Washington,  post 
coaches  and  post  traffic  were  publicly  regulated.  About  50  years 
later  the  railroads  came  alcng  and  they  were  regulated.  About  80 
years  later  the  motor  carriers  came  along  and  they  were  regulated. 
We  should  not  forget  that  nearly  all  technical  progress  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  restriction  upon  the  free  sphere  of  our  lives. 
From  communication  by  mail  we  progressed  to  communication  by 
telephone  and  later  to  communication  by  radio,  but  we  did  not 
progress  adequately  In  freedom  of  using  the  new  Inventions.  One 
may  say  that  government  has  entered  the  new  fields  by  adapting 
the  old  principles  of  public  control  for  new  situations.  But  this  Is 
not  the  whole  story.  Government  regulations  were  sought  In  fields 
of  human  activity  which  are  older  than  peoples  themselves. 
Chircpodlsts.  barbers,  or  plumbers  practiced  in  ancient  times,  but 
public  regulation  of  their  practice  Is  comparatively  new.  In  recent 
years  economic  legislation  has  resulted  In  an  enormous  enlargement 
of  administrative  regulation.  We  may  agree  or  not  agree  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  such  measures,  but  It  Is  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law  was  in  no  way  guarded.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  property  rights  was  not  assured  of  higher  protection 
as  should  have  been  done  after  years  of  constant  Infringement.  At 
lea.'-t  the  protection  of  the  rest  should  extend  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  restriction  of  the  whole. 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  wrote:  "If  there  are  such  things  as 
political  axioms,  the  propriety  of  the  judicial  power  of  a  government 
being  coextensive  with  the  legislative  may  be  ranked  among  the 
number  ■■  Since  the  time  of  Hamilton  numerotis  fields  of  a  for- 
merly free  activity  have  been  delivered  from  time  to  time  to  admin- 
istrative regulation.  Was  the  Judiciary  coextensive?  The  answer 
16  In  the  negative;  the  Judiciary  did  not  hold  pace  with  the  legis- 
lative or  with  the  executive 

In  many  cases  of  executive  and  administrative  expansion  no 
Judicial  control  was  establii-hed  at  all.  In  other  cases  a  sort  of 
Judicial  control  was  established  which  Is  a  falsification  of  what 
commonly  Is  considered  as  such.  In  general  Federal  administra- 
tive cases  have  been  hidden  away  from  any  controlling  Jury  trial. 
Equity  courts  and  appellate  courts  which  do  not  invoke  any  jury 
participation  do  most  of  the  job.  It  seems  to  be  a  Juggler's  trick 
in  taking  away  common-law  rights  (which  were  protected  by  jury 
trial)  and  In  transforming  them  Into  statutory  rights.  If  any  (which 
are  not  subject  to  a  jury  trial) .    But  It  has  been  done. 

In  some  cases  of  administrative  control  the  reviewing  court  Is 
bound  by  administrative  statements  of  fact  Such  a  nreroeatlve  of 
adrrUnlstratlon  must  be  objectionable  to  every  experienced  Judge. 
Evidence  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  transcript  as  It  is  a  matter 
of  personal  impression.  A  purely  Indirect  procedure  can  never 
BBtisfy  the  needs  of  Justice.  Concluding  this  part  of  our  considera- 
tion we  may  state  that  the  Invasion  of  the  private  sphere  of  our 
life  by  pub:lc  administration  was  not  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
extension  of  judicial  protection. 

There  have  been  fundamental  changes  In  recent  years  in  the 
Interrelations  of  the  Individuals  themselves.  Public  administration 
caused  important  modifications  In  the  contractual  field  Take  for 
example  the  F.  H.  A.  Insurance  contracts.  Everybody  knows  that 
forms  and  conditions  of  F  H.  A  contracts  Influence  a  tremendous 
part  of  all  building  contracts  In  this  country.  The  E.  H.  F.  A.  con- 
tracts Influence  a  large  part  of  all  the  contracts  in  electric  appli- 
ances. Economic  pressure  of  the  adn^lnlstrative  agencies  involved  Is 
usually  so  strong  that  there  Is  only  one  alternative  for  the  average 
businessman,  either  to  accept  the  administrative  command  or  to 
stay  out  of  business  completely.  Consequently  portions  of  the 
former  free  interrelations  between  Individuals  are  occupied  by  forma 
and  conditions  of  the  executive.  And  these  portions,  formerly  ac- 
cessible to  judicial  control,  are  frozen  in  a  system  of  equalizing 
administrative  order.  Instead  of  extending  the  ]udicial  power  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  executive  has  extended  Its  power,  we 
robbed  the  individual  of  many  spheres  of  his  freedom  without  even 
preserving  the  remaining  spheres. 
Where  do  we  go? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  public  sphere  of  our  life  in  the  near 
futiue  will  be  enlarged  at  the  expenses  of  the  individual  sphere. 
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Necessary  defense  measures  will  be  adapted:  new  taxes  will  follow. 
TaxHtion  itself  Is  an  encroachment  on  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
U)w«r  standards  cf  living  are  inevitable,  poverty  and  the  need  for 
S!  c:.il  services  will  Increiise.  All  measures  to  be  taken  will  extend 
the  spheres  of  the  legl.-=lative  and  of  the  executive.  They  will  enter 
more  fields  of  human  activity  and  more  deeply  the  fields  already 
entered     Will  the  Judiciary  again  he  neglected? 

There  is  nrave  danger  In  thf  way  we  go  Lloyd  George  once  said 
before  the  House  of  Common.s:  •Revolutions  never  are  made  by  the 
rich  class  nor  by  the  poor  class  The  rich  ones  are  too  few  and  the 
poor  ones  never  knew  of  better  times  But  when  the  middle  class 
comes  to  distress,  then  a  revolution  is  approaching."  Lloyd  George 
Is  rlt;ht  Hitler's  ascent  was  a  revolution  of  the  middle  clas^  The 
12  000  000  votes  he  won  In  1932  were  votes  of  the  depo.srd  middle 
class  which  felt  strangulated  by  an  overwhelming  socialistic  regula- 
tive system  Distress  must  not  necessarily  mean  economic  distress. 
It  m.ay  be  a  mental  distress  In  1932  such  a  mental  distress  of  the 
average  busliie.^sman  was  obvious  In  Germany.  Anger  and  bitter 
feeling  about  the  socialist  confusion  was  general  amons:  business- 
men Which  were  the  wrongs  the  German  democracy  had  com- 
mitted? It  cverdld  administrative  and  executive  regulation  The 
average  Mr  Smith  could  not  stand  the  hundreds  of  taxes  and  tax 
forms:  he  Just  could  not  stand  the  monopolization  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  main  parts  of  economic  life,  such  as  railroads,  motor 
carriers,  banks,  and  Insurance  corporations:  he  could  net  stand  the 
misuses  and  buslne.ss  practices  of  a  socialized  medicine,  the  arro- 
gance of  some  labor  bosses  and  the  constant  decline  of  an  adequate 
Judicial  protection  Tlv'  socialist  regime  went  so  far  as  to  exclude 
lawyers  from  all  German  labor  courts.  Such  and  similar  measures 
naturally  created  lU  feeling.  When  Hitler  promised  hettL-rments  I 
often  heard  people  exclaim:  "Give  him  a  chance  If  he  Is  not  good, 
we  will  elect  another  man  "  They  were  shortsighted  enough  not  to 
see  the  danger  t>ehlnd  Hitler. 

If  in  this  country  we  continue  the  way  we  go,  I  see  the  same 
efli-cts  and   the   same  development   approaching. 

I  salute  the  proposed  Walter-Lo^an  bill  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  democracy.  It  Is  a  moderate  approach  toward  a  re.storatlon  of 
the  st)mewhat  tattered  bill  of  rights.  In  some  directions  It  does 
not  go  far  enough;  It  docs  not  fully  materialize  two  principles  of 
Justice,  the  directness  of  procedure  and  the  independence  of  Judges. 
6tlll  the  Judicial  review  as  proposed  Is  based  upon  transcripts  in- 
stead of  a  retrial  Still  the  administrative  boards  as  proposed  lack 
Judicial  Immovability  which  conditions  independence.  Still  some 
lmp>ortant  administrative  actions — as,  for  example,  the  denial  of  a 
lean  or  the  denial  of  employment,  are  exempt  from  Judicial  review. 

But  the  Walter-Logan  bill  ns  proposed  Is  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward toward  the  restitution  of  Judicial  prctecticn  we  need  for  the 
Email  sphere  of  Individualism  and  privacy  we  stUl  possess.  The 
Edvantages  of  the  bill  are  these: 

1.  The  administration  will  be  bound  by  and  to  Its  rules  and 
rfRulations. 

Section  2  (d)  cf  the  bill  forbids  the  use  and  the  application  of 
any  exemption  which  was  not  30  days  In  advance  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  •'self-binding  duty"^  of  administrative 
agencies  was  and  still  Is  a  precarious  chapter  In  our  administrative 
law  The  viewpoint  prevailed  that  '•who  has  the  power  to  rule, 
has  the  power  to  exempt."  Such  a  viewpoint  Is  an  open  door  for 
mischiefs  and  favoritism  Closing  this  door  is  an  eminent  and 
courageous  legislative  act.  It  will  help  to  substitute  confidence  for 
distrust.  It  will  take  away  many  grounds  for  suspicion  which 
itself  may  endanger  a  highly  burdened  democratic  system 

2.  The  administration  will  be  greatly  simplified  and  unified  The 
review  of  general  rules  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  extended  prerogative  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  granting  the  writ  cf  certiorari 
In  administrative  cases  will  result  In  a  simplification  of  adminis- 
tration. 

We  need  such  a  simplification  most  urgently.  Fundamental  defi- 
nitions, words,  phnvses.  and  concepts  as  used  In  administration  are 
In  a  lamentable  state  of  confusion.  The  courts  Just  mentioned  will 
be  able  to  unify  the  fundamental  concepts  and  to  Impose  their 
use  on  all  administrative  agencies  Involved.  Today  we  often  find 
what  Is  acknowledged  In  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  rejected  In  Con- 
stitution Avenue  and  vice  versa.  Social  Security  Board  and  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  differ  on  the  concept  of  'lalxirer' 
Even  In  the  same  department  two  divisions  may  have  two  different 
conceptions  of  the  .^ame  word  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  likewise  differ 
In  these  respects 

Who  wants  to  sustain  the  multifariousness  of  our  administrative 
phraseology? 

There  are  those  who  make  a  business  out  of  It — to  administer 
much  but  not  well  There  are  those  who  prefer  political  super- 
ficiality to  scientific  thoughtfulness.  There  are  those  who  prefer 
applause  from  their  ranks  rather  than  Intelligent  service  to  the 
people. 

The  courts  elaborating  fundamental  concepts  and  definitions  will 
have  the  power  to  deny  deviations  and  to  divest  deviations,  if  any, 
of  legal  validity.  Imposing  the  same  concepts  In  the  same  situa- 
tions upon  all  administrative  agencies,  the  courts  will  be  able  to 
—.unify  and  to  simplify  our  whole  administrative  system  They  will 
'do  the  preparatory  work  for  the  necessary  code  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  of  administrative  law  A  recent  publication  praises 
wide  variety  of  administrative  methods  and  procedures  as  well  as 
^*the  vast  complex  of  our  administrative  institutions."     The  publi- 


cation bears  the  name  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Experiences 
warn  me  to  distrust  men  who  enjoy  the  pell-mell  of  public 
administration:  thev  usually  are  good  fishermen  but  not  more 

Our  pre.sent  system  is  the  result  of  refined  policies  in  the  legisla- 
tive A  friend  of  America.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  conciliation 
speech  said:  "Refined  policies  are  the  parents  of  confusion. '•  He 
is  right  What  we  face  today  is  not  far  from  confusion.  The  aver- 
age Mr  Smith  w  unable  to  distinguish  among  the  hundreds  of 
reeulatory  administrative  orders;  to  him  administration  is  a  secret 
science  of  the  politicians;  he  demands  clearness  and  cleanness  Not 
adminl-strative  instincts,  not  administrative  interests,  but  only  dis- 
interested courts  can  and  will  guarantee  both. 

3    The  Judiciary  will  be  restored  to  Its  constitutional  importance. 

As  explained  above,  many  spheres  of  our  life  in  recent  years 
switched  from  the  private  side  to  the  public  side  By  that  they 
have  lost  most  of  their  judicial  protection.  The  Walter-Logan  bill 
will  retake  them  under  the  wings  of  the  Judiciary. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  wheels  of  history.  Tlie  Invasion  of  the 
public  authority  m  our  life  will  stay;  It  probably  will  be  expanded. 
But  the  Walter-Logan  bill  will  extend  Judicial  protection  to  the 
new  Interrelations,  acknowledging  what  they  are.  fixing  stable  limits 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Individual,  balancing  the  needs  of  both:  of 
administration  and  of  the  Individual,  equalizing  the  application  of 
administrative  rules  and  administrative  action,  elaborating  gen- 
eral definitions  and  concepts  without  which  dispersion  of  Justice 
never  was  or  will  be  possible.  One  cf  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  nt'wly  empowered  courts  will  be  to  heal  the  wounds  already  In- 
flicted by  unjust  acts  of  the  administration.  Unsatisfactory  legal 
situations  are  equivalent  to  unsatisfactory  physical  situations. 
Considering  this.  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote  In  chapter  IV  of  his  Frag- 
ment on  Government:  'God  fcrblds  that  any  disease  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  should  be  without  a  remedy."  We  may  add 
that  a  remedy  must  exist  for  any  disease  of  any  administrative  or 
Executive  decision.  The  Walter-Logan  bill  will  reopen  the  way  to 
the  remedy,  the  way  of  Judicial  review;  and  the  Walter-Logan  bill 
will  give  the  remedy  Itself,  the  Judicial  Judgment  To  me  the  bill 
Is  the  most  encouraging  legislative  document  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  is  the  abolition  of  a  slavery — a  slavery  of  a  free 
people  to  a  Government  bureaucracy. 


Time  Has  Come  When  the  United  States  Should 
Sponsor  a  Peace  Movement — I*an  American  Con- 
ference a  Good  IMace  To  Start 
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HON,  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  which  is  intended  to  direct  the  might  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  in  a  movement  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested  to  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  to  be  held  at  Habana  this 
month  a  proposal  that  the  Pan  American  cotintrlcs  as  a  unit  tender 
their  good  offices  as  a  mediator  In  the  disputes  which  now  un- 
happily threaten  to  disrupt  European  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Old  World,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Tropics. 
Is  aflame  with  war  or  blackened  with  the  smoldering  ruins  of 
war.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  newly  made  mounds,  on 
which  the  grass  has  not  yet  had  time  to  grow,  mark  the  toll 
that  war  already  has  taken  from  the  flower  of  Europe's  man- 
hood since  the  terrible  conflict  began,  and  while  these  graves 
are  being  watered  with  the  tears  of  mothers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts,  the  way  is  being  prepared  for  more  graves  and 
more  tears.  In  countless  hemes  there  is  indescribable  agony, 
the  agony  that  springs  from  death  and  suffering  on  every 
hand,  and  that  other  awful  agony  which  comes  from  the 
suspense  of  not  knowing  what  is  in  store  next.  Hell  is, 
indeed,  loose  in  Europe, 

What  a  challenge  to  the  religious  and  moral  forces  of  the 
world  this  situation  presents! 

George  Canning,  the  British  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated,  said:  '•We  have  cre- 
ated a  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 

May  we  not  regard  those  as  words  of  prophecy  now  appli- 
cable to  the  world  situation?     May  we  not  envision  the  New 
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World  rescuing  the  Old  World  from  the  combination  cf 
murder,  suicide,  and  total  bankruptcy  of  moral  values  with 
which  it  is  now  afflicted?  In  the  American  republics  we  have 
a  composite  of  European  racial  elements,  a  representive  pic- 
ture of  the  cultures  and  traditions  of  the  Old  World  but, 
unlike  the  Old  World,  chastened  by  contact  with  the  new 
frontier.  Is  not  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for  the  New- 
World  to  perform  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Old 
World  from  v. hose  loins  it  sprang? 

I  think  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  New  World,  under 
the  leader.'^hip  of  the  United  States,  may  very  well  take  the 
lead  in  trying  to  find  a  common  denominator  of  peace  among 
the  vsarrinp  nations,  and  I  believe  the  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Habana  beginning  July  20.  would  afford 
exactly  the  setting  to  make  such  a  move  impressive. 

If  tlie  21  American  states  comprising  the  Pan  American 
Conference  were  to  proceed  along  the  line  indicated  in  this 
resolution  they  not  only  would  furnish  a  most  enlichtening 
ai:d  challenging  exhibition  of  Pan  American  solidarity,  but 
they  would  demonstrate  peace  sympathies  in  a  way  that  -would 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
v.orld.  It  would  be  a  most  vivid  dramatization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  exerting  its  utmost  effort  to  save  civiliz:-ition 
from  destruction.  Such  an  appeal  coming  from  such  an  im- 
posing and  vital  source  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  peoples 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  who  are  asking  nothing  more 
than  to  be  re.-^cued  from  the  thralldom  of  war.  and  intransi- 
gent rulers,  knowing  the  sentiment  of  their  peoples,  would 
hardlv  dare  to  refuse  to  assemble  around  a  peace  table. 

What.  then,  would  be  the  prospect  of  success  of  such  a  move 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  First  let  me  say  that, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not.  we  would  be  doing  cur  part  as  a 
Christian  nation  and  failure  would  neither  compromise  us  nor 
1-cvo  the  world  in  any  worse  condition  than  it  is  now.  But 
I  really  do  not  believe  it  would  fail.  The  newspaper  reports 
indicate  that  undercover  peace  feelers  are  being  put  out  from 
various  directions.  Britain's  position  is  most  perilous,  faced 
B.s  she  is  by  the  combined  forces  of  Germany  and  Italy  with 
their  superior  armies,  and  the  addition  of  part  of  the  Fiench  , 
fieet  to  their  navies.  Sympathetic  as  we  are  with  Britain  one  ] 
finds  it  impossible  to  conceive,  considering  the  tremendous 
cdds  again.'-t  her,  that  her  best  interest  lies  in  prolongation  of 
the  war,  which,  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  might  mean  the  im- 
position of  unbearable  sanctions  and  the  dismemberment  of 
her  empire.  Britain  obviously  cannot  sue  for  peace  without 
more  blood  letting,  but  an  invitation  to  a  peace  conference 
coming  from  friends  in  the  New  World  might  not  be  unwel- 
come to  her.  Then,  too.  the  menacing  situation  that  is  devel- 
oping in  the  Balkans  may  make  Germany  very  amenable  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  peace  conference.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Hitler  has  bit  off  more  than  he  can  masticate 
and  that  Stalin  is  getting  uncomfortably  en  his  rump.  Hitler 
would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  he  would  decline  a  Pan 
American  invitation  to  a  peace  conference. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  peace  movement,  originating  in 
the  New  World,  would  be  the  first  step  in  a  spiritual  renais- 
sance, the  need  of  which  was  so  well  expressed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  summarized  his  views  in  a 
statement  which  in  the  light  of  present  developments  seems 
born  of  true  inspiration. 

No  greater  thing — 

Said  he  a  few  years  ago — 
could  come  to  our  land  todav  than  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion—«»  revival  that  would  svieep  through  the  homes  of  the  Nation 
find  stir  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  cf  all  faiths  to  a  realization 
of  their  behrf  In  God  and  their  dedication  to  His  will  for  thcm- 
Eelveo  and  for  their  world  I  doubt  If  there  Is  any  problem— social, 
political,  or  economic- that  would  not  melt  before  the  Are  of  such 
a  spiritual  awakening 

America,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  republics  compris- 
ing the  Pan  American  Conference,  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
stabilize  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
my  resolution  and  thus  help  to  usher  in  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ing so  beautifully  envisioned  by  the  President.  If  the  West- 
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em  Hemisphere,  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
can  start  a  movement  that  will  banish  war  and  restore  peace 
en  this  terrestrial  globe,  it  will  be  doing  the  biggest  thing 
imaginable,  and  humanity  in  every  land  and  under  every  flag 
will  rise  to  bless  us.  Congress  speaks  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  people  want  peace.  If  this  resolution  is  adopted, 
it  will  be  the  voice  of  America  to  the  world  pleading  for  peace. 
Let  us  adopt  the  resolution  and  lift  som.e  of  the  pain  from 
the  aching  heart  of  the  world. 


State  Indemnity  for  Errors  of  Criminal  Justice 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    EDWIN    BORCHARD 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "State 
Indemnity  for  Errors  of  Criminal  Justice,"  prepared  by  Prof, 
Edwin  Borchard,  Hotchkiss  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State   Indemnity   for   Ehrors  of  Criminal   Justtci: 
(By  Edwin  Borchard,  Hotchkiss  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University) 

All  too  frequently  the  public  Is  fhocked  by  the  news  that  Federal 
or  State  authorities  have  convicted  and  imprisoned  a  pers(m  subse- 
quently proved  to  liave  Ijeen  Innocent  of  any  crime.  These  acci- 
dents In  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  happen  either 
thrcugh  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  or  perjured 
testimony  or  are  the  result  of  mt.'^taken  Identity,  the  conviction 
having  been  obtained  by  zealous  prosecuting  attorneys  on  circum- 
fctantial  evidence. 

In  an  earnest  effort  to  compensate  in  seme  measure  the  victims 
Of  these  miscarriages  of  Justice,  Congress  In  May  1938  enacted  a 
law  "to  grant  relief  to  persons  erroneously  convicted  in  courts  of 
the  United  States."  Under  this  law.  any  person  who  can  prove 
that  he  was  wrongfully  convicted  and  sentenced  for  a  crime  against 
the  United  States  mav  bring  suit  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  damages 
Of  not  more  than  $5,000  against  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  act  of  May  24,  1938,  limits  the  right  of  recovery  to 
innocent  persons  who  have  been  both  convicted  and  served  all  or 
a  part  of  their  fentcnce.  Tlie  innocence  must  be  proved  either  by 
appeal  or  new  trial  or  rehearing  in  which  innocence  is  established. 
or  bv  a  pardon  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  It  must  also  appear 
that'  the  erroneously  convicted  ptrson  either  committed  none  of 
the  acts  with  which  he  was  charged  or  that  those  acts  constituted 
no  crime  agi>lnst  the  United  States  or  against  any  State  or  Territory, 
He  must  also  show  that  he  has  not  either  intentionally  or  by 
willful  misconduct  or  negligence,  i^uch  as  false,  voluntary  confes- 
sion contributed  to  bring  about  his  arrest  or  conviction.  On  the 
e.stabllshment  of  all  these  conditions  he  may  sue  in  the  Court  ol 
Claims. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Tlie  justice  underlying  this  principle  of  compensation  is  apparent. 
But  the  law  adopted  by  Congress  may  not,  of  course  be  resorted 
to  bv  persons  wrongfully  convicted  under  the  statutes  of  the  various 
Slate=  Since  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  was  fir.st  proposed 
in  1913  only  three  States— Wl.sconsln,  North  Dakota,  and  Califor- 
nia—have  enacted  compensatory  statutes.  Clearly  there  is  need 
for  the  leglslatnn  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  While  the  Federal 
law  Is  exceedingly  narrow,  I  lu-ec  It  as  a  model  for  the  State 
legislatures.  ._  .  ,        * 

It  is  true  that  on  occasion  several  States  have  by  special  act 
granted  Indemnity  to  the  Innocent  victim  of  an  erroneous  con- 
viction Parllamont  In  England  has  sometlmvs  taken  similar  ac- 
tion But  in  the  United  States,  as  In  England,  these  special  statutes 
am  enacted  only  spasmodically,  and  not  all  per.sons  have  the  neces- 
sary influence  to  bring  about  legislation  in  their  own  behalf. 

In  moving  for  this  amendment  of  the  criminal  law  by  the  State, 
we  should  be  guided  not  solely  by  a  sen.se  of  Justice  but  also  by 
the  models  and  precedents  in  the  legislation  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  France.  Holland,  Switzerland.  Ocr- 
manv  Portugal.  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Italy  now  have 
elaborate  statutes  governing  this  subject.  So  do  several  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Ever  since  the  French  Revolution, 
reformers  and  criminologists  have  sought  to  bring  about  thU 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law.  and  from  1886  on  they  have  seen 
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their  eflorta  crowned  with  success  in  one  ccxintry  after  another.  The 
States  or  the  United  States  cugbt  not  to  lag  behind  any  longer. 

TTPICAI.     CASES 

To  Illustrate  the  need  for  a  corrective  when  Justice  stumbles. 
1  would  like  to  tell  briefly  the  stories  of  several  well-known  cases. 
The  first  Is  that  of  a  Hungarian  immigrant  named  Toih  An  In- 
nocent bystander  at  a  saloon  brawl  in  which  a  man  was  killed,  Toth 
was  arrested  for  the  murder.  Rather  dull  of  wit.  unable  to  speak 
English,  and  hardly  knowing  what  was  happening,  he  was  quickly 
ccnvicled  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  He  continually 
protested  ht»  innocence.  After  serving  20  years  of  his  sentence 
his  innocence  was  established  t)eyond  a  doubt  He  was  released 
from  prison  a  physical  wreck  The  law  could  only  give  him  his 
liberty;  the  Stale  legislature  declined  to  grant  him  compensation, 
and  finally  Andrew  Carnegie  extended  him  sufBctent  charity  to 
take  him  to  Hungary  and  gave  him  a  small  monthly  stipend 

A  case  of  pure  circumstantial  evidence  occtirred  very  recently  In 
Georgia  Robert  E  Coleman.  22  years  old.  came  home  one  night 
from  his  work  as  a  salesman  of  picture  frames,  and.  as  he  claimed, 
found  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  the  battered  body  of  his  18- 
year-old  wife  The  baby  was  crying  in  Its  crib  The  police  answered 
his  frantic  telephone  call  and  promptly  placed  him  under  armst, 
charged  with  the  murder  His  dazed  and  harassed  condition  made 
him  a  poor  witness,  badly  confused.  The  fact  that  the  woman 
was  apparently  killed  about  the  time  that  Coleman  probably  went 
to  work  In  the  morning,  that  the  death-dealing  weapon.s  used,  a 
poker,  a  flatlron.  and  a  pUce  of  wood,  were  all  In  the  house,  the 
fact  that  the  overalls  in  which  Coleman  worked  around  the  house 
were  found  newly  wash*>d.  with  suspicious  stains  clearly  visible, 
that  he  left  the  house  that  day  earlier  than  usual  and  seemed 
excited,  that  he  was  shaken  and  nervous  when  the  police  questioned 
him.  were  sufllclent  to  convince  a  Jury.  His  violent  denials  In- 
jured rather  than  helped  him  The  Jury  recommended  mercy  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  chain  gang  for  life. 

Inasmuch  as  Coleman  could  supply  no  better  explanation  of 
the  murder  than  the  one  essayed  by  the  prosecution,  it  ts  perhaps 
not  unnatural  that  the  jury  believed  the  prosecutors  version  of  the 
story.  It  Is  not  always  safe  to  be  the  first  on  the  scene  to  find  a 
dead  body.  But  for  the  fact  that  a  series  of  new  murders  were 
committed  In  that  region  over  the  months  and  years  following, 
the  truth  might  never  have  been  revealed  But  the  new  murders 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  one  James  Stark,  a  professional  killer, 
who  not  only  confessed  the  Coleman  murder,  but  convinced  an 
investigating  body  appointed  by  Governor  Talmndge  that  he  alone 
committed  It.  The  Governor  not  only  pardoned  Coleman,  who  had 
served  4  years,  but  publicly  deplored  the  miscarriage  of  Justice  and 
recommended  to  the  legislature  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  his 
relief. 

The  celebrated  Beck  case  In  England  arose  through  mistaken 
Identity  m  conjunction  with  gross  negligence  by  the  English  poUce. 
prosecuting  officers  and  the  courts  Beck  served  7  years  on  a  serious 
charge  and  was  then  released  only  because  the  real  offender  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the  mistaken  Identity  was  estab- 
lished. As  an  act  cf  grace,  due  largely  to  the  unwelcome  notoriety 
of  the  case.  Parliament  granted  Beck  an  Indemnity  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  poor  sufferer  receives  no  second  thought  from 
the  community  or  any  responsible  authority. 

FALSE    CHABGE    OF    MTTRDGB 

In  the  South,  and  po8slbly.el8ewhere,  girls  occasionally  leave  home 
anU  supply  no  mailing  address  Tlien  somebody  discovers  a  rag 
or  a  bone  or  a  hank  of  hair,  and  a  vivid  or  malignant  imagination 
concocts  a  talc  of  murder.  The  clothes  are  identified — in  a  typical 
case — as  those  of  Jennie  Wilson.  It  is  recalled  that  she  had  a 
quarrel  with  her  husband.  BUI;  possibly  he  even  once  threatened 
her.  Bill  has  none  too  savory  a  reputation  anyway,  and  out  of  these 
fragments  a  clever  prosecution  and  an  Indifferent  Jury  piece  to- 
gether a  conviction  of  murder  In  the  first  degree.  Only  by  a  lucky 
accident  is  the  sentence  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Five 
years  later  Jennie  Wilson  Is  found  hale  and  hearty  in  a  neighboring 
Sute.  having  simply  gotten  tired  of  her  hust>and.  This  case  is  not 
at  all  unique:  yet  probably  in  many  cases  Jennie  Wilson,  although 
alive.  Is  not  found. 

In  1909  the  Reverend  Ernest  Lyons,  a  Negro  preacher  of  Relds- 
Ferry,  Va .  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  colleague,  the 
Reverend  James  Smith.  The  two  were' rivals.  Smith,  the  pastor  of 
the  flock,  having  to  compete  with  the  growing  popularity  of  his 
assistant.  Lyons.  Smith  lived  In  ihe  Lyons  house.  They  were 
known  to  quarrel,  and  Smith  was  suspected  of  Intimacy  with  Lyons" 
sister-ln-Uw.  Both  were  to  attend  the  regional  church  conference 
at  Suffolk.  Va..  on  Augtist  1,  1908.  and  Smith  was  entrusted  with 
the  contribution  of  $45  painfully  assembled  by  the  little  congrega- 
tion. It  was  said  that  during  a  quarrel  that  day  Lyons  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  Smith  They  left  the  church  together  on  the  evening 
of  July  31.  and  the  next  day  Lyons  arrived  at  Suffolk;  but  not 
Smith.  Lyons  stated  that  he  had  come  alone  and  that  Smith 
Faid  he  would  follow,  but  apparently  did  not.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Smith  or  of  the  $45.  Lyons  became  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  but  Smith's  friends  were  unconvinced  by  Lyons'  story  of 
their  last  separation,  and  when  the  corpse  of  a  large  Negro  was 
found  In  the  river  uear  the  church  In  a  state  of  decomposition, 
their  suspicions  were  confirmed.  The  body,  abciut  the  size  of 
Smith,  was  burled  Various  friends  identified  articles  of  clothing 
found  on  the  body,  and.  to  make  it  certain,  a  wonxan  parishioner 


who  had  not  seen  the  body  stated  that  If  It  were  Smith's  they 
would  find  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  a  ring  with  a  purple 
setting.  The  body  was  exhumed  and.  sure  enough,  a  ring  exactly 
fitting  the  description  given  was  found  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  The  ring  could  not  be  gotten  off,  so  they  amputated 
the  finger  and  brought  it  into  court.  A  doctor  testified  that  the 
man  had  died  from  a  blow  upon  the  head  and  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river  dead  or  dying. 

All  this  evidence  of  fact,  circumstance,  and  motive  was  presented 
to  a  trial  Jury,  together  with  testimony  that  Lyons  had  told  a  num- 
ber of  conflicting  stories  about  the  disappearance  of  Smith,  some 
of  which  were  indeed  shown  to  be  obviously  untrue  Although  he 
had  throughout  the  trial  vigorously  protested  his  innocence,  after 
the  verdict  was  rendered  Lyons,  moved  either  by  hysteria  or  re- 
venge, told  his  attorney  that  he  had  in  fact  committed  the  crime 
but  that  the  parishioners  who  had  testified  against  him  had  par- 
ticipated In  It  with  him  When  the  resulting  panic  among  the 
brethren  had  subsided,  the  officials  again  declined  to  believe  Lyons, 
who  was  taken  to  the  penitentiary  on  an  18-year  sentence  An 
amateur  sleuth,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  was  not  satisfied  that  Justice 
had  been  done  even  If  the  law  had  spwken  the  last  word  He  made 
It  his  business  to  visit  the  countryside  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  after  some  yea.-s  was  rewarded  by  finding  Smith  preaching 
to  a  congregation  In  North  Carolina.  Smith  was  inducod  to  return 
to  Suffolk,  where  he  was  produced  before  the  Judge,  adm:ttpd  that 
thp  »45  was  too  much  of  a  temptation,  and  that  he  had  decided  to 
make  tracks  for  North  Carolina.  He  had  a  ring  exactly  like  the 
one  on  the  corpse.     "Witnesses  may  lie  but  circumstances  cannot." 

CIRCUJ4STANTXAL    E\TDENCE 

Hert)ert  Andrews,  of  Boston,  signed  a  check  for  goods  purchased, 
but  the  fact  that  the  merchant  failed  to  depislt  It  for  some  weeks 
resulted  In  Its  return  from  Andrews'  bank  with  a  notation  "No 
account."  Thu.s  it  reached  the  police.  A  wave  of  bad  checks  w?,3 
then  passing  over  Boston,  and  at  last  a  clue  was  a*  hand.  Andrews 
was  taken  from  his  home;  experts  agreed  that  the  handwriting  on 
the  Andrews'  check  and  on  the  forged  checks  was  the  same;  17 
witnesses  took  the  stand  and  identified  Andrews  as  the  bj.d-check 
pass>>r.  Inspector  Conboy  insisted  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake 
in  40  years'  police  service,  and  Aiidrews  was  duly  convictt'd  after 
spending  the  little  money  his  family  and  friends  could  muster. 
Only  the  fact  that  Earl  Barnes,  the  real  forger,  continued  to  pass  the 
same  kind  of  checks  after  Andrews  had  reached  the  penitentiary 
began  to  arouse  siisplcion  that  perhaps  Inspector  Conboy  had  made 
his  first  mistake,  and  a  bevy  of  other  people  had  similarly  failed. 
When  the  two  men.  Andrews  and  Barnes,  stood  at  the  bar,  th* 
dissimilarity  between  them  was  striking  The  State  admitted  Its 
error,  but  that  was  all.  Andrews  was  released  Only  the  thought - 
fulness  or  carelessness  of  Earl  Barnes  in  continuing  to  pass  bad 
checks  saved  Andrews.  Those  who  draw  Inferences  from  circum- 
stantial evidence  are  subject  to  the  same  human  weaknesses  as  these 
who  make  wrong  identifications,  and  that  Is  the  reason  why  Juries 
occasionally  convict  the  wrong  man. 

AN    ECRECIOUS   EKROB 

In  one  of  the  most  sensational  cases  tried  in  the  South,  Will 
Purvis,  of  Mississippi,  a  lad  of  19,  a  member  of  the  Whitecaps.  a 
sort  cf  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  fellow  White- 
cap.  Buckley,  who  had  complained  to  the  authorities  cf  the  flogging 
of  his  Negro  servant,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Whitecaps,  Su-picion  was  thrown  upon  Pu.'vis  by  an  envious 
neighbor,  who  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  acqtilre  his  land  hold- 
ings, and  2  davs  after  Buckley's  killing  In  the  woods  bloodhounds, 
after  much  coaxing,  picked  up  a  cold  scent  which  led  them  In  the 
direction  of  the  Purvis  home.  That  was  enough  for  the  mob.  and 
when  the  victim's  brother  identified  Purvis  as  one  of  the  assa-ssins. 
of  whom  he  could  have  caught  only  a  fleeting  glimpse,  a  Jury  readily 
convicted.  As  Purvis  was  strung  up  to  be  hanged,  the  rope  brokj 
and  Purvis  fell  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Whether  Purvis  had  Ix-en 
"hanged, "  as  the  law  had  demanded,  became  a  political  question  In 
Mississippi,  even  after  the  Supreme  Court  declared  he  had  not  been. 
Governor  McLaurln  fcught  his  campaign  on  that  issue  The  sen- 
tence was  commuted,  and  25  years  later  It  was  establ;shed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Purvis  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der. Th"  State  of  MLssi.ssippi  granted  him  $5  000  for  Its  egregious 
error.  Ptuvls  died  recently,  a  respected  citizen,  the  father  of  11 
children. 

A  recent  case  in  New  York,  that  cf  Philip  Cartiso,  Involved  an 
erroneous  identification  by  the  victim  of  a  robbery  Even  the  Judge 
advised  the  mistakenly  Identified  accused  to  avoid  a  long  trial  and 
confess  This  case  has  been  WTitttn  up  entertainingly  by  Mr  St. 
Clair  McKelway  in  the  New  Yorker  for  November  11.  1939  and 
awakened  renewed  Interest  In  the  subject.  A  bill  to  indemnify 
Innocent,  convicted  persons  was  introduced  In  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature but  did  not  pass. 

IT 

The  matter  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  Is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  State,  by  simply  of>enlng  the  Jail  door,  has  completely 
fulfilled  Its  obligation  toward  these  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
errors  of  Justice.  Let  us  note  vhat  the  State  has  dene  in  these 
cases.  It  has  taken  the  man  from  his  daily  occupation  by  mistake, 
either  because  circumstances  appeared  against  him  or  because  he 
looked  like  the  real  criminal,  or  for  some  other  mistaken  cause. 
The  State  must,  of  course,  prosecute  persons  suspected  of  crime: 
but  when  the  facts  subsequently  show  that  It  has  convicted  and 
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Imprisoned  lh<>  wrong  man,  an  Innocent  man.  does  not  the  State 
owe  the  victim  of  Its  mistake  compensation  for  the  special  sacrifice 
he  has  been  compelled  to  make  in  the  public  Interest? 

STATE  CAN    DC   NO  WRONG? 

Our  law  begins  with  the  a.ssumption  that  the  State  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  It  Is  therefore  apt  to  be  indifferent  when  by  Its  own 
wron^  It  has  Injured  a  private  individual.  With  the  progress  of 
time,  however,  tl.e  State  ha.-^  come  to  make  compensation  for  many 
of  its  WTongs,  and  our  Federal  Government  and  practically  all  the 
States  for  n.any  cases  now  subject  themselves  to  suit  at  the  hands 
cf  injured  Individuals.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Federal 
Court  of  Claims  was  established  Again,  the  State  freely  admits 
that,  for  certain  interferences  with  private  rights  in  the  public 
Interest,  compensation  to  the  private  Individual  must  be  made 
Thus,  when  his  property  Is  taken  for  a  public  use.  such  as  a  public 
building  or  a  ro.^d  compensation  is  made  This  Is  fund'imental. 
Yet  when  the  liberty  of  an  individvial  Is  taken  for  the  public  use — 
and  the  preservation  of  the  .public  peace  through  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  Is  a  public  purpose  at  least  equally  vital 
to  social  welfare  as  the  erection  of  public  buildings-  the  right  to 
compensation  Is  apparently  overlooked.  Why?  Dean  Wlgmore  has 
well  said: 

"Because  we  have  persisted  In  the  self-deceiving  assumption  that 
only  guilty  persons  arc  convicted.  We  have  been  ashamed  to  put 
Into  our  code  of  Justice  any  law  which  per  se  admits  that  our  Jus- 
tice may  err  But  let  us  be  realists.  Let  us  confess  that,  of  course. 
It  may  and  does  err  occasionally.  And  when  the  occasion  is  plainly 
seen,  "let  us  complete  our  Justice  by  awarding  compensation.  This 
measure  must  appeal  to  all  our  Instincts  of  manhocd  as  the  only 
honorable  course,  the  least  that  we  can  do.  To  Ignore  such  a  claim 
is  to  make  shameful  an  error  which  before  was  pardonable." 

THEORIES   OF  COMPENSATION 

Two  main  theories  underlie  such  compen.sation  The  first  is  the 
principle  Involved  In  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain — that  Is.  that 
the  owner  of  private  property  taken  for  public  u.'-e  shall  be  com- 
pensated In  this  ca.se  private  liberty,  a  right  at  least  as  sacred  as 
that  of  property,  is  taken  for  the  public  use 

The  other  theory  Is  the  same  as  that  which  supports  workmen's 
compensation  Tlie  principle  Is  this— that  in  the  operation  of  any 
great  undertaking,  such  as  th<'  management  cf  a  large  industry  or 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  there  are  bound  to  be  a 
number  of  accidents  In  other  words,  among  the  thou.sands  that 
are  annually  convicted,  some  will  be  wrongfully  convicted  through 
mistake  We  have  recognized,  in  certain  spheres  of  activity,  that 
It  is  unfair  to  the  individuals  Injured  that  they  alone  should  bear 
the  entire  loss  resulting  from  the  accident,  and  therefore  society 
distributes  the  loss  among  U.s  members.  Where  the  common  in- 
terest Is  Joined  for  a  common  end — maintaining  the  public  peace 
by  the  prosecution  of  crime— each  Individual  member  being  .subject 
to  the  same  danger  (erroneous  conviction),  the  loss  when  It  occurs 
Fhould  be  borne  by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  not  by  the 
injured  individual  alone. 

m 

We  must  distinguish  two  classes  of  Injustice  of  the  character 
under  discussion.  The  first  Is  the  detention  of  an  erroneously  ac- 
cused Innocent  person  extending  up  to  his  acquittal.  An  injustice 
has  here  been  done,  undoubtedly.  In  that  the  accused  has  been  un- 
justly detained  and  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  defense 
agaiiist  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Yet  the  case  of  unjust  detention  pending  trial  Is  left  aside  In 
order  that  we  may  deal  with  the  much  more  flagrant  injustice  of  a 
conviction  of  an  Innocent  person  followed  by  sentence  and  Im- 
prisonment. Where  the  facts  show  that  the  conviction  has  re- 
sulted through  no  demerit  of  his  own.  certainly  the  State  owes  the 
victim  compen.sation  for  the  grievous  wTong  he  has  t>een  compelled 
to  suffer.  Most  of  the  European  countries  provide  for  indemnifica- 
tion in  both  cas«-s,  that  Is.  detention  pending  trial  which  results  in 
acquittal,  and  the  still  harsher  case  of  unjust  conviction  and  Im- 
prisonment We  propose  to  deal  now  with  the  practical  features  of 
compensation  In  the  case  of  erroneovis  conviction. 

RIGHT  TO   COMPENSATION   SHOULD  BE   LIMITED 

A  right  to  relief  of  this  kind  might  be  abu.sed  if  It  were  not 
Btnctly  limited  We  propose,  therefore,  so  to  limit  the  right  to 
compensation  that  its  benefits  could  be  obtained  only  In  cases  of 
the  grossest  injustice  and  most  deserving  relief.  Here  much  may 
be  learnfd  from  foreign  legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  compensate  every  acquitted  person. 
In  fact,  under  our  lax  administration  of  the  criminal  law  and  the 
possibility  of  technlealittes  producing  injustice,  we  know  that  many 
morally  guiltv  persons  are  legally  acquitted. 

We  would  first,  therefore,  compel  the  unjustly  convicted  person 
claiming  the  right  to  relief  to  prove  that  he  was  Innocent  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged  and  not  guilty  cf  any  other  of- 
fense against  the  law  And  here  he  must  satisfactorily  show  one 
of  two  things — that  the  crime.  If  committed,  was  not  committed 
by  the  accused  or  that  the  crime  was  not  committed  at  all.  This 
at  once  elimli.ates  from  consideration  a  vast  class  of  porsible 
claimanta. 

In  the  second  place,  the  loss  indemnified  should  be  confined  to 
the  pecuniary  injurv.  that  Is.  loss  of  Income,  costs  for  defense  and 
for  securing  his  ultimate  acquittal  or  pardon,  and  similar  losses. 
It  Is  true  that  the  pecuniary  injury  is  In  these  case*  the  smallest 
element  of  loss;  the  damage  to  reputation  and  mental  suffering  are 


by  far  the  greater  Injuries,  To  compensate  this  moral  Injury,  how- 
ever, might  entail  severe  burdens  on  the  State  treasury  and  open 
the  way  to  speculative  claims.  For  this  reason  It  might  be  better 
to  exclude  from  all  possibility  of  claim  the  n\oral  Injury  .«viffered. 
In  any  event  we  would  limit  the  amount  of  the  relief  to  $5,000.  as 
the  highest  sum  recoverable. 

OTHER    LIMITATIONS 

Again,  certain  other  limitations  must  be  provided  for.  either  .spe- 
clficallv.  or  bv  consideration  of  the  court  awaidin.i;  the  comi^ensa- 
tion.  For  example,  the  accused  must  not  by  censurable  conduet 
of  his  own  have  caused  his  arrest,  prosecution,  or  conviction:  thus, 
the  concealment  of  evidence,  the  voluntary  making  of  a  false 
confcs.slon,  or  any  similar  reprehensible  act  should  operate  as  a  bar 
to  the  claim.  This  fellows  the  well-known  maxims  that  a  claimant 
must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  that  no  one  shall 
profit  by  his  own  v.rong.  A-s  the  award  of  an  indemnity  is  to  be 
discretionary,  the  court  shculd  take  into  consideration  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  which  may  defeat  or  in  any  other  way  affect 
the  right  to  and  the  amount  of  the  relief. 

There  may  be  .some  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  procedure,  although 
this  can  easily  be  adjusted.  "Tlie  Federal  act  leaves  the  award  of 
indemnity  to  the  Court  of  Claims  A  similar  State  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  claims  against  the  State  would  be  the  forum  most 
appropriate  for  this  relief,  more  so  than  the  trial,  appellate,  or  sec- 
ond trial  court,  even  thoush  the.se  courts  could  perhaps  better  Judge 
of  the  intrinsic  merits  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  Moreover,  an 
executive  pardon  is  often  based  on  evidence  which  has  never  been 
submitted  to  a  court.  We  advocate  Jurisdiction  being  given  to  a 
court  of  claims  In  order  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  American 
Judicial  procedure.  If  the  Jury  or  trial  court  were  given  the  right 
to  pronounce  on  th-  propriety  of  an  award  In  a  case  of  acquittal 
(as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  European  countries! .  it  would  bring 
into  our  law  a  new  kind  of  acquittal  in  which  the  Jury  or  Judge 
could  acquit  with  degrees  of  approval  or  sympathy,  a  procedure 
which  might  give  rise  to  odious  dlstinctloiLS  While  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  case 
secured  bv  the  trial  court  or  by  the  Jury.  It  is  better  to  forego  this 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  legal  custom  and  to  leave 
the  establishment  of  the  damage  to  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
other  claims  against  the  State. 

INFRECUENCT    NOT    A    VALID    OBJECTION 

It  may  be  argued  as  an  cbjection  to  such  a  measure  that  the  case 
Is  of  infrequent  occurrence  The  very  fact,  however,  that  there  will 
be  few  demands  on  the  State  treasury  .should  overcome  any  hesita- 
tion there  may  be  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  The  mere  Infre- 
quency  of  the  case  is  no  reason  for  a  failure  to  acknowledge  the 
principle  and  to  remedy  the  wrong.  It  makes  the  Individual  hard- 
ship when  it  does  occur  seem  all  the  more  distressing.  Dean  Wlg- 
more has  explained  our  previous  indifference  to  the  grievous  Injus- 
tice thus  inflicted  on  innocent  individuals  as  follows: 

"It  ts  nobody's  Interest,  apparently,  to  move  for  such  a  law.  You 
and  I  have  never  siiffered  in  that  way;  no  large  business  Is  threat- 
ened; no  cla.ss  of  persons  feel  a  loss  in  their  pockets;  and  so  nobody 
exerts  himself.  Only  the  ca.sual  victims  feel  the  wrong  and  to 
expect  them  to  uu;te  in  a  demand  for  legislation  is  absurd.* 


Appendix 

(Public,  No.  539,  75th  Cong.,  ch.  266.  3d  sess..  S.  750] 

An  act  to  grant  relief  to  persons  erroneously  convicted  in  courts  of 

the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  person  who,  having  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  or  offense  against  the  United  States  and  having  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  having  served  all  or  any  part  of  his 
sentence,  shall  hereafter,  on  appeal  or  on  a  new  trial  or  rehearing, 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted  or  shall 
hereafter  receive  a  pardon  on  the  ground  of  innocence,  if  It  shall 
appear  that  such  ler.'^on  did  not  commit  any  of  the  acts  with  which 
i  he  was  charged  or  that  his  conduct  in  connection  with  such  charge 
did  not  constitute  a  crime  or  offense  against  the  United  States  or  any 
State.  Territory,  or  pos.scsslon  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  the  offense  or  acts  are  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  and  th.U  he  has  not.  either  intentionally,  or  by  wlllftil 
misconduct,  or  negligence,  contributed  to  bring  about  his  arrest  or 
ronvlcticn.  m.ay.  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  herein- 
after stated,  and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  maintain  .?ult  against  the  United  States  In  the  Court  of 
Clalrns  for  damages  sustained  by  him  as  a  result  of  such  conviction 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec  2.  The  cnly  evidence  admissible  on  the  Issue  of  Innocence 
of  the  plaintiff  shall  be  a  certificate  of  the  court  In  which  such 
person  was  adjudged  not  guilty  or  a  pardon  or  certified  copy  of  a 
pardon,  and  such  certificate  of  the  court,  pardon,  or  certified  copy 
of  a  pardon  shall  contain  recitals  or  findings  that— 

(a)  claimant  did  net  commit  any  of  the  acts  with  which  he  waa 
charged;   or 

(b)  that  his  conduct  In  connection  with  such  charge  did  not 
ron-stitute  a  crime  cr  offense  against  the  United  States  or  any  State. 
Territory,  or  pos.session  of  the  United  Slates,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  which  the  offense  or  acts  are  alleged  to  have  been 
committed;   and 

(c)  that  he  has  not,  either  intentionally,  or  by  willful  misconduct, 
or  negligence,  contributed  to  bring  about  his  arrest  or  conviction. 
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8tc    3    No  pardon  or  certlfled  copy  of  a  pardon  shall  be  filed  with    ; 
the  Court  of  Claims  unless  It  contains  recitals  that  the  pardon  was 
granted  after  applicant  had  exhausted  all  recourse  to  the  courts  and    i 
f  ur.her  that  the  ilm^  tor  any  court  to  exercise  Ita  Jurisdiction  had 
expired. 

Sec  4.  Upon  a  showing  satlsJactcry  to  It.  the  Court  may  permit 
the  plaintiff  to  prosecute  such  action  in  forma  pauperis  In  the 
event  that  the  rourt  shall  rend^^r  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
amount  of  damages  awarded  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  oX  $5,000. 

Approved.  May  24.  1938. 


The  Third  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NOKTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  granted  to  me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  Sunday.  June  7,  1940.  entitled  "The  Third 
World  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  7.  1940] 

George  Wa.shlnRton  sa'd  "Elxcensive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
»ecu)nd  the  art*  "of  Influence  on  the  other."— From  the  Farewell 
Address. 


Thi  THnu)  World  War 

We're  all  so  close  to  the  awesome  events  of  the  second  world  war 
that  -It  may  seem  drawing  a  long  bow  to  talk  about  the  third  world 
war. 

Yet  there  will  be  a  third  world  war.  though  we  hope  It  will  be  so 
long  a  time  from  now  that  Hitler,  Stalin.  Mussolini,  Roosevelt. 
Petaln.  Beynaud.  Carol.  Churchill,  and  the  present  WTiters  and 
renders  of  this  column  will  be  dead  when  it  breaks  out. 

The  reason  whv  we're  talking  about  the  third  world  war  Is  that 
the  United  States"  jmrticipaticn  in  the  second  world  war  seems 
already  pretty  well  assured 

When  Great  Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany  la.st 
Septemt>er  3.  a  wave  of  isolationism  swept  the  United  States  Nevpr. 
most  of  us  solemnly  swore,  would  we  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
latest  outbreak  of  Europe's  worlo-old  quarrels. 

We  were  very  sensib'e  to  make  those  resolutions.  Europe  Is  what 
it  has  always  been — an  overpopulated  continent,  which  cannot 
grow  enough  food  to  sustain  its  own  people,  and  which  is  further 
crippled  by  a  muliltuie  of  racial,  political,  and  economic  hates, 
many  of  which  trace  k)ack  to  the  beginning  of  human  existence  in 
Europe 

When  we  tried  to  settle  Europe's  wars  in  1917-18  we  failed  Inglorl- 
ously.  Otir  Interference  only  prolonged  a  state  o*  artltlcial  equilib- 
rium In  Europe  The  Versailles  Trtaty  makers  made  that  equilib- 
rium more  artificial  than  before  by  creating  a  lot  of  new  countries 
for  political  and  balance-of-power  purposes. 

We  were  so  disgusted  with  wnat  they  had  done  that  the  United 
States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  But  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Versailles  bred  Hitlerism;  Versailles'  chick- 
ens have  been  coming  home  to  roost  in  the  last  couple  of  months 
with  astounding  rapidity  and  frequency. 

WX'RZ  ON  OUR  WAT  TO  WAR 

It  Is  now  proposed  by  our  interventionists  that  we  go  back  to 
Burcpe  and  try  once  more  to  bolster  up  an  artificial  equilibrium; 
that  we  refuse  to  let  Europe's  various  nations  find  their  own  proper 
levels  In  the  scheme  of  things 

The  preposition  on  Its  face  Is  fantastic  But  that  makes  it  look 
even  more  attractive  to  the  interventionists — even  as  their  cries  for 
intervention  have  become  louder  and  more  urgent  with  each  solar 
plexus  blow  plunked  home  to  the  Allied  cause  by  Adolf  Hitler 

Interventionisni  Is  on  the  upgrade  In  the  United  States.  Those 
never-again  vows  of  last  September  have  been  forgotten  by  large 
numbers  of  Americans  and  the  frightful  face  of  European  war  is 
losing  much  of  its  hldeousness  in  the  eyes  cf  many  of  our  people. 

That  this  Is  so  Is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  Just  nominated  for  President  Wendell  L  Willkie.  whose 
public  utterances  show  him  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  interven- 


tionists—though  It  Is  unlikely  that  he  will  come  cut  for  an  actual 
A.  E   P  U  before  election  day. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  renomination  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
betcmes  more  likely  each  day;  and  the  President  is  an  intervention- 
ist up  to  everything  except  men.  which,  cf  course,  in  the  long  run 
will  mean  up  to  everything,  including  men. 

The  American  people,  therefore,  are  on  the  way  to  being  cheated 
cf  their  right  to  chot)se  for  themselves  We're  In  the  war  up  to  ot;r 
chests  new;  shortly  after  next  election  day  or  next  inauguration 
day.  if  the  war  goes  that  long,  we  can  expect  to  be  in  It  up  to  our 
necks. 

What  we  started  out  to  .say  about  the  third  world  war  is  this: 

SH.VLX   WE   LXATtN    FROM    THIS  WAR? 

There  appears  to  be  no  hope  that  the  American  people  learned 
from  their  first  World  War  experience  that  they  cannot  settle  the 
problems  of  Europe.  We  appear  tc  be  on  the  verge  of  trying  It  once 
more  The  i-solation  cause  seems  to  be  almost  as  completely  lost  as 
the  cause  of  France  in  this  war.  So  the  best  the  isolationists  can 
hope  for  is  that  after  a  second  world  war  misadventure  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  lesson  thereof,  ai.d 
that  when  the  third  world  w£ir  comes  along  they  will  have  seu^e 
enough  to  stay  cut  of  it. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


EDITORl.\L  FROM  THE   MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  MiJwaukee  Journal  of  Saturday,  July  6. 
1940.  This  editorial  is  entitled  "What  Preparedness  Involves," 
and  it  presents  a  thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  factors 
vital  to  preparedness. 

I  wish  particularly  to  direct  attention  to  the  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  this  article,  that  preparedness  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  iron  and  steel,  but  also  of  an  infiltration  of  the  spirit  of 
preparedness  into  the  very  blood  of  the  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  ;.he  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  6.  1940) 

WILAT    PREP.^RXDNCSS    INVOLVES 

What  does  America  need  to  fit  itself  for  possible  war? 

It  needs  fast  planes,  of  course,  and  fine  warships,  and  adequately 
equipped  land  forces.  It  needs  a  thotisand  and  one  Items  of  ma- 
terial     It  nerds  new  laws  to  guard  against  "fifth  column"  activities. 

These  things  the  thoughtful  citizen  realizes  But  what  do  we 
need  to  make  these  concrete  evidences  of  preparedness  available 
to  us? 

The  American  Institute  for  Economic  Research  devotes  Its  current 
bulletin  to  a  discussion  of  this  question.  It  finds  that  fundamen- 
tally we  need  five  things — a  store  of  raw  materials  not  produced 
within  our  bord'-rs  research  consciously  directed  toward  the  dis- 
covery and  devtlopmcnt  of  substitutf*  and  improvements  in  war 
es.'-enilals.  an  iimple  national  credit,  trained  and  eager  labor,  and  a 
solid  public  cpinion.  fully  aware  of  our  needs  and  the  dlfflctilties 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  supplying  them. 

Fortunately  there  are  only  a  few  essential  raw  materials  which 
are  not  available  to  us  on  this  continent,  the  chief  being  rubber 
and  tin  These  we  must  store,  or  we  must  find  substitutes  lor  them, 
which  brings  us  square  mto  research.  Research  must  also  give  us 
more  and  better  fighting  machines  than  our  enemies  can  produce. 
Research  must  develop  new  methods  In  order  that  needed  things 
may  be  made  faster,  and  labor  must  cooperate  to  make  the  improve- 
ments effective. 

Ail  of  this  will  cost  money  So  long  as  we  are  merely  preparing. 
It  will  be  posMble  to  pay  our  bills  as  we  go.  but  if  war  finally  comes, 
credit  will  bo  of  utmost  Importance.  Preparedness  now  Involves 
petting  our  debt  structure  into  such  shape  that  it  can  withstand 
the  additions  which  the  European  war  and  the  peace  which  follows 
that  war  will  put  on  it. 

These  things.  Inasmuch  as  they  involve  determination  on  the  part 
of  citizens  generally,  demand  a  population  aroused  to  needs  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  achieve  them  "This  problem  |  of  defense]  will 
never  be  solved  satUfactorlly  until  we,  the  people,  have  thought  It 
through." 
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Thus.  In  brief,  does  the  Institute  for  Economic  Research  analyze 
our  defense  background  It  U  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  analysis, 
deserving  more  than  pasting  attention  from  those  who  have  the 
prime  responsibility  for  putting  America  In  such  condition  that  no 
foe  can  be  effective  against  it  Preparation  for  defense  Is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  billions  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  attitude,  a  matter  of 
attention   to   thousands  of  details,   a  matter   of   constant   forging 

ahead. 

Preparedness  is  a  matter  of  Iron  and  steel,  forged  into  arms  for 
Cefense,  of  course,  but  also  instilled  into  the  very  blood  of  citizens. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  » 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  a  national  radio  address  which  I  gave 
July  3.  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  was  at  a  banquet  of  the  first  American 
round-the-world  fivers  A  friend  of  mine  asked  the  leader  of  the 
flight  what  had  be«n  the  hardest  thing  on  the  trip.  By  way  of 
chewing  this  cud  out  loud,  the  leader  mused  for  a  moment  that  the 
greatest  hardship  had  not  been  physical,  though  there  had  been 
some  grueling  experiences  It  had  not  been  mental,  though  un- 
certainty of  landing  in  strange  parts  and  the  worry  of  refueling  in 
places  unprovided  were  not  soon  to  he  forgotten  "No.'  said  he. 
"it  was  neither  physical  nor  mental:  the  greatest  hardship  was 
social  was  moral  To  be  shut  up  day  and  night  with  one's  own 
fellows  ever  repeated  so.  until  the  mystery  of  companionship  had 
given  way  to  irritation  with  naked  familiarity— that  was  the  hard- 
est thing  to  bear"  .wi^w 

And  so  it  IS.  my  friends  How  to  stand  one  another  through  thick 
and  thin— that's  the  hardest  thing  for  human  beings— hardest  In 
the  air  hardest  on  the  land,  hardest  under  the  sea  For  delightful 
as  companionship  is.  sacred  as  friendship  is.  too  much  of  friend- 
ship makes  a  sorehead  and  Ukd  much  of  companionship  develops  the 
rash  of  ncighboritis  If  you  doubt  the  flyer,  if  you  doubt  me.  Just 
look  around  you:  look  at  the  divorce  rate,  that  tells  the  hazards  of 
intimate  association:  look  at  the  nearest  law  court  or  at  the  policed 
street  corner- -they  show  the  ragged  edge  of  nelghborllness;  or  look 
at  the  war.  any  war.  ever-recurring  war— that  tells  the  traffic  tolls 
of  man's  continuing  efforts  to  voyage  with  men. 

X 

All  social  philosophies,  great  and  small,  are  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem  to  help  man  live  with  men.  Communism  tries  to  solve  it. 
only  so  far  to  enhance  cruelty  by  calling  it  clas.sle8s  comradeship. 
Nazl-ism  tries  to  solve  it  through  the  trampling  might  or  racial 
pride  and  the  crushing  weight  of  its  will  to  power  Fascism  tries  to 
solve  it  through  corporate  organization  gUded  with  the  pomp  of 
resurrected  empire  -     ^   * 

That's  what  democracy  Is  about  also.  It  Is  a  unique  effort  to 
lessen  the  hazards  and  to  Increase  the  Joys  of  living  together  Its 
secret  is  a  proper  mixture  of  solitude  and  society  Its  recipe  Is  to 
preserve  privacy  through  a  bill  of  respected  rights  and  to  rule  all  else 
by  impartial  law  Time  was  when  this  democratic  way  of  life  was 
young  like  fascism,  and  vibrant  like  nazi-lsm.  and  devoted  like 
communism  Now  they  say  that  democracy  Is  dead  or  dying,  that 
it  is  clearly  decadent  morally  and  awaits  only  the  butcher's  ax  or 
the  buzzard  s  beak  Maybe  they  are  right.  I  would  not  know;  I'm 
only  an  ignorant  man  and  philosopher.  You  would  know,  you  citi- 
zens of  the  greatest  democracy:  you  alone  would  know  what  you  are 
willing  to  die  for.  and  more  Important  what  you  are  willing  to  live 
for.  Communists  are  willing.  FasclsU  are  willing.  Nazis  arc  wUllng, 
all  willing  to  live  and  to  die  for  their  faith 

What  life's  for  and  what  death's  Justified,  men  must  decide  for 
them-^lves  I  don  t  know  much  save  for  myself,  but  as  philosopher 
I  know  this  much  for  vou:  Democracy's  a  noble  corpse  if  its  really 
done  for  As  philosopher.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  young 
and  vibrant  and  devoted  to  every  high  end  Now  communism 
specializes  in  fanatical  equality,  and  nazl-ism  in  frenzied  fra- 
t^ltv  and  fascLsm  In  liberty  for  leaders  alone:  but  democracy 
When  It  was  voung  and  vibrant  and  devoted,  democracy  didn  t 
specialize  at  all-it  generalized.  It  went  out  '"^^e  world  to 
realize  all  three  Ideals  all  at  once— liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 
Now  that  w»s  something  like.  Democracy  had  then.  too.  a  toi.gue 
ma«t  inspired  One  of  its  poets,  Wordsworth,  fresh  Irom  de- 
mocracy's debut  m  I-Yance.  sang  cut  in  clear  key: 

"Bliss  was  It  In  that  dawn  to  be  alive 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven!" 


That  In  celebration  of  democratic  liberty.  And  another  voice. 
Shelley's,  still  more  Inspired,  sang  out  Its  fine  fraternity  and  blest 
equality: 

"The  loathsome  ma.sk     •     •     •     fallen,  the  man  remains 

Sceptreless.  free,  unclrcumscrlbed.  but  man 

Equal,   unclassed.  trlbeloss.  and  nationless. 

Exempt  from  awe.  worship,  degree,  the  king 

Over  himself;  Just,  gentle,  wise." 
Democracy   may   be  dead   now:    but  it  certainly  was  alive  then. 
If  we  could  see  "what  once  made   it   so  alive,  we  might  yet  think 
It  worth  saving      Come.  now.  and  look  with  me  at  three  pictures 
of  democracy,  full  size,  middle  size,  and  life  size. 

FIRST   PICTURE 

Conceive  the  world  as  It  might  be  if  it  were  not  at  all  what 
It  Is  Wave  into  existence  by  magic  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
establish  by  means  magical  the  ministrations  of  mercy  In  all 
human  relations.  Give  us  as  best  you  may  a  social  order  in  which 
the  material  Is  fully  .'-ubordlnated  to  the  spiritual  and  one  In  which 
Justice  is  the  shining  Ugni  of  every  life— that's  full-size  de- 
mocracy. But  that,  you  say.  is  a  miniature  of  heaven?  So  it  is. 
Our  democratic  fathers  were  nobly  drunk  on  prospects  of  the  final 
perfectibilitv  of  mankind.  Our  fathers  failed  of  full  fruition.  But 
to  fail  of  perfection.  Is  not  wholly  to  faU.  Heaven,  lost,  earth 
remains. 

SECOND    PICTURE 

Conceive  the  world  now  on  a  lesser  scale  of  excellence.  Let 
compromise  substitute  for  absolute  Ideals  Let  every  cause  have 
its  hearing  In  the  Ugislature  before  laws  are  made,  and  then  let 
every  man  have  his  day  m  court  before  he  Is  convicted  of  violating 
the  law  thus  made  That  would  be  a  middle-sized  democracy,  and 
it  begins  to  sound  something  like  what  we  have  inherited  from  all 
that  our  fathers  would  have  builded.  But  stay!  There  are  the 
Negroes  without  even  these  rights,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are 
being  persecuted  for  their  queeniess  in  many  a  community;  and 
there  are  the  poor  of  every  color  and  class — classless  only  In  need 
and  equal  only  in  necessity- the  poor  who  cannot  get  to  the  leg- 
islature to  lobby  and  cannot  find  adequate  counsel  when  charged 
with  crime  When  one  thinks  of  all  this,  democracy  shrinks  to 
less  than  middle  sized:  It  becomes  life  sized. 

As  perfection  gave  way  early  to  gestures  of  Justice,  so  with  full 
Justice  lost,  not  all  is  lost  Not  all  of  justice  could  be  lost  so  long 
as  there  remains  in  living  men  any  aspiration  to  Improve  them- 
selves and  so  long  as  there  is  at  hand  the  means  of  a  more  Just 
Justice,  the  machinery  of  a  more  legal  law. 

THIRD  PICTURE 

And  remain  there  does  with  us.  and  for  us,  this  machinery  of 
self-improvement.  That's  the  democratic  way  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
democratic  means  of  achieving  democracy.  This  machinery  of 
impartiality  is  itself  so  hard  to  get  going  that  neither  the  Com- 
munists nor  the  Fascists  nor  the  Nazis  have  as  yet  undertaken  It. 
They  boast  of  no  more  than  "class  justice,"  pure  partiality.  In  our 
machinery  of  Impartiality,  bequeathed  us  by  the  fathers,  we 
have  a  priceless  heritage.  In  aim  it's  right,  dead  right;  only  Its 
operation  is  creaky. 

n 

But  all  of  this  recounting  leaves  you  cold?  So  I  see.  Still  I  do 
not  repent  of  reminding  you  of  the  dream  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
legacy  that  dream  has  left  to  us  the  living.  If  this  warm  legacy  of 
human  worth  leaves  vou  cold.  pray,  let  the  philosopher  of  democracy 
show  you  a  vision  of  opposite  things  to  come,  which  may  make 
even  life-sized  democracy  seem  warmer. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America  do  you  hear  that  knock  at  your 
door'>  No.  that's  not  the  mild  milkman  dropping  the  morning 
bottle  That's  the  secret  police  that  comes  on  the  heels  of  your 
democratic  Indifference  They  come  without  warrant  and  without 
charge  but  with  the  power  to  tear  you  fathers  from  the  bosom  of 
your  families  even  to  pull  you  bodily  out  of  bed.  and  bustle  you 
oft  to  a  concentration  camp  Your  wife  is  not  told  where  you're 
going  nor  your  children  when  you'll  return,  nor  are  you  kept  In- 
formed of  what  fate  befalls  them.  You  only  know  somebody  doesn't 
like  you  and  you'll  soon  find  what  it  means  to  be  disliked  by  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  respect  any  of  your  democratic  rights— rlghta 
against  Illegal  search  and  unlawful  seizure;  rights  to  know  what 
vou're  charged  with;  rights  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  your  equals;  righU 
against  bodily  cruelty  or  mental  torture.  Even  at  its  lowest,  democ- 
racv  means  protection  against  these  Indecencies,  of  which  all  other 
"isms"  boast  Such  practice  of  Indecencies  they  call  the  social  revo- 
lution, and  I  can  tell  you  for  certain  that  you  aren't  going  to  like 
it  at  all.  „     , 

The  philosophy  of  democracy,  on  the  other  side,  calls  for  evolu- 
tion to  save  the  waste  of  revolution.  It  demands  good  sportsman- 
ship of  every  citizen,  willingness  to  compromise  issues  out  of  such 
self-respect  as  respects  the  equal  right*  of  others.  Tom  Dewey  went 
down  in  defeat  at  Philadelphia  before  Wendell  WlUkle,  and  so  did 
Senator  Rodert  A  Taft.  Don't  think  it  didn't  hurt,  to  see  the  hope 
of  a  lifetime  and  the  efforts  of  ytars  go  up  In  smoke.  But  Dewey 
had  Willkie  on  the  telephone  with  congratulations  half  an  hour 
before  it  happened;  and  I  myself  heard  those  gracious  radio  words 
of  Senator  Taft  on  the  man  who  bested  him  in  •blitzkrieg  "  That's 
democracy  for  you.  Why,  Hitler  shot  his  dearest  friend.  Roehm.  for 
less  than  what  Willkie  did  to  Taft  and  Dewey;  and  Stalin  haa 
liquidated  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
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Democracy,  which  begets  gocd  sportsmanship  through  discipline, 
builds  instltutlcos  of  self-govemnient  to  Cfury  on  Its  will  and  way. 
The  ballot  la  our  democratic  budget  Let  us  keep  it  balanced  with 
tree  speech  ftnd  tempered  minds  Balloting  allows  men  leeway  to 
gel  fed  up  on  one  thing,  say  liberty,  then  to  try  another  thing,  even 
lt«  opposite,  discipline — and  all  this  without  Invalidating  the  proc- 
esses of  peace  or  surrencerlng  tl»«  precious  right  of  self -decision. 
The  philosophy  of  democracy  calls  for  liberty  tempered  by  equality 
Issuing  into  a  fraternity  of  the  free. 

We  have  Institutionalized  the  very  principle  of  revolution,  swing- 
ing now  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right  without  the  waste 
of  revolution  and  without  the  domestic  cruelty  of  dictatorship. 
This  way  of  living  together  makes  a  virtue  of  social  necessity  by 
preventing  neighbors  from  Inviting  disgust  through  mutual  en- 
crtwchment.  And  It  yields  the  peaceable  fruits  of  variety  to  those 
exercised  in  restraint.  To  live  and  let  live,  to  learn  and  let  learn, 
to  love  and  let  love — tliat  Is  democracy.  And  to  do  each  of  these  In 
tiirn  and  each  for  lU  own  sake — that  Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
democratic  way. 

American  Defense:  Military  and  Moral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   T   V   SMITH,  OP  ILLINOIS,  ON  JULY 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to 
insert  a  patriotic  address  which  I  gave  on  July  4  as  a 
natiotial  broadcast: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  a  citizen  tasted  the  brew  from  the  big 
bowl  of  totalitarianism,  and  it  was  too  heady.  He  sipped  from  the 
little  bowl  of  pacifism,  and  it  left  him  cold  When  he  tasted  from 
the  middle-sized  btiwl  of  patriotic  preparednes.s.  it  was  Just  right — 
so  he  drank  from  it  that  day  and  from  that  bowl  every  day 

Here  at  the  Nation's  capltol.  where  the  thought  of  preparedness 
Is  In  every  mind  and  the  hum  ol  armament  making  In  every  ear, 
we  have  been  celebrating  this  Independence  Day  as  solemnly  as 
the  iK-caslon  requires  and  as  happiiy  as  the  weather  permitted. 

But.  with  all  our  outer  activity.  I  am  deeply  aware  that  our  final 
preparedness  is  moral  rather  than  military,  Is  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  deepest  realities  of  our  common  life.  What  Is  everr»'here 
most  nt^ded  tod.iy  Is  a  patriotism  that  is  Just  right — a  middle- 
sized  patriotism.  If  you  will,  which  we  can  encompass  without 
ourselves  beini;  corwumed  In  its  llvld  flame. 

The  witches"  brew  which  the  Nazis  boast  Is  too  hot,  so  also  that 
of  the  Fascists  and  the  CoramunlFts.  Patriotism  so  perfervtd 
bursts  of  Its  own  (ermentatlon  and  buries  itself  at  horrible  last 
with  its  world-wide  vlctlma.  The  bowl  from  which  our  tired 
liberals  quaff  \s  ttni  cold,  so  also  the  bowl  of  all  Democrats  who  are 
despondent  of  democrecj-.  Patriotism  so  pussUlanimous  sinks  into 
the  Silly  shame  of  lukewarmness  and  plays  human  loyalty  for 
permanent  loss.  There  is  surely,  somewhere  between,  a  love  of 
country  that  neither  foregoes  respect  for  the  permanent  processes 
of  peace  nor  grovels  meantime  In  fear  of  that  great  leviathan,  the 
bloated  totalitarian  state.  That's  what  we  seek  in  order  to  make 
perfect  our  peace  preparedness  on  this  blessed  Independence  Day — 
this  middle-sized  patriotism,  the  golaen  mean  of  democratic  citl- 
renship   In  crisis. 

Such  bright  but  not  burning  flame  of  devotion  to  country- — It 
ts  this  In  truth  which  July  4  reqiures  of  us:  A  love  of  country 
which  lifts  us  above  the  belittling  bondage  to  groups  too  small 
and  invites  us  yet  to  love  not  car  country  less,  but  mankind  more. 
Without  patriotism  we  perish  In  provincialism;  with  too  much 
patriotism  we  perish  through  self-provoked  war.  What  does  this 
golden  mean  of  patriotism  require  of  us? 

I 

It  requires  us  urst.  to  be  brave.  Good  citizens  must  stand  four- 
square against  the  one-sided  When  the  ship  of  state  lurches,  its 
easy  to  leer  to  the  right  or  the  left.  It  requires  stamina  to  stand 
alone,  even  though  one  stand  In  the  middle.  Vigllantei&m  Is 
already  rearing  Its  ugly  head  among  us. 

It's  easy  to  be  brave  with  company,  but  it's  a  crowded,  suffocat- 
ing courage  which  nourishes  Itself  on  borrowed  strength.  To  the 
mob  belongs  bravado,  not  bravery.  The  brave  man  will  have  cour- 
ai;e  to  be  in  the  right  with  a  million,  or  to  be  In  the  right  with  his 
own  more  majestic  self.  Courage  Is  not  of  the  tongue,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  bet  of  the  heart,  as  the  word  lts<»lf  clearly  suggests. 

A  nation  that  acts  heartlessly  as  though  it  did  not  care  fcr  its 
way  of  life.  Is  rlgh'.ly  presumed  not  to  care  and  becomes  prey  to 
those  who  do  care  ai.^d  dare.    A  watchful  readiness  to  defend  one'^ 


own  Integrity  is  expected  of  a  good  man  and  ts  respected  !n  the 
good  man:  and  a  nation  that  does  not  resist  Inroads  upon  Its  ter- 
ritory and  upon  its  morale  t)ecom«s  today  of  all  days  a  potential 
Victim  to  brigands  that  Infest  the  highroads  of  the  world.  L«t  our 
preparedness,  military,  symbolize  our  determination,  moral  Only 
the  ready  are  regarded  today,  and  none  is  ready  who  does  not  know 
what  he's  ready  for.  We  Americans  are  readying  ourselves  to  live 
on  In  peace  if  others  let  us  We  are  readying  ourselves  to  defend 
the  continued  right  to  peace  of  all  the  Americas. 

Patriotism  requires  today,  as  It  has  required  In  the  past,  will 
require  in  the  future  as  it  does  today,  this  readiness  to  defend  what 
we  hold  dear  and  willingness  to  provide  in  men  and  munitions  the 
means  for  such  defense  In  this  regard,  as  in  others,  advance 
bravery  is  alone  insurance  against  subsequent  bravado  and  pathos. 
Middle-sized  patriotism  requires  full-size  bravery. 

n 

Patriotism  also  requires  intelligence  Bravery  in  the  hands  of  the 
stupid  becomes  bravado.  "Dcn't  I  argue?  Don't  I  sputlfy?  "  pleads 
Sandburg's  backwoods  preacher  to  his  complaining  church  board. 
"Yes;  you  do  argue  and  you  do  sputlfy."  replied  the  dominant 
deacon,  "but  you  don't  tell  wherein  '"  In  a  sputiflcatlon  contest 
one  may  sonaetlmes  bluff,  but  "to  tell  wherein'  one  must  know 
what  he's  talking  about  as  well  as  know  how  to  do  more  than  talk. 

Since  such  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  "wherein."  does  not  grow 
on  trees,  patriotism  requires  the  fostering  of  intelligence  rvs  a 
portion  of  our  preparedness.  One  might  be  patriotic  in  a  totali- 
tarian society  through  dumb  devotion  to  duties  already  prescribed. 
But  not  in  a  democratic  society,  for  new  occasions  provoke  new 
duties,  and  democratic  discipline  means  readiness  not  for  death, 
as  totalltarians  are  always  saying,  but  for  duties,  new  as  well  as  old. 
The  schools  must  be  kept  going,  and  any  universal  military  service 
must  It.self  be  educative  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise  This 
Is  the  meaning  of  the  Government'^  new  emphasis  upon  trained 
Skills  of  a  thou-sand  sorts,  as  valuable  In  peace  as  they  are  nece.'^sary 
In  war.  This  l.s  the  meaning  of  the  talk,  not  yet  completely  fcrmcd, 
of  civic  and  military  service  for  all  the  youths  of  the  Nation  Look 
at  It  from  this  angle,  and  you  will  be  bringing  to  a  difficult  subject 
the  light  of  a  marvelous  middle-sized  patriotism. 

This  same  sized  patriotism  will  see  t-lso  In  the  approaching  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Habana  the  application  of  civic  Intelligence 
to  the  problem  of  all-Amencan  trade.  Military  aggression  will 
come  upon  us  only  through  measures  that  can  tx»  watched  and 
by  stages  that  can  be  frustrated,  given  some  maturity  of  our  p'-es- 
ent  preparedness  program  But  totalitarian  Infiltration  by  b.irter 
Is  sort  of  football  to  those  who  trust  trade.  We  must  be  w'ary  and 
we  must  be  unwearied  m  wooing  our  South  American  neighbors 

It  is  only  common  understanding  and  prudence  for  us  to  be 
prepared  to  act  energetically  and  resolutely  to  guarantee  tl<at  no 
foreign  foe  gains  any  foothold  whatever  on  this  hemisphere  Our 
public  opinion  ought  to  be  more  fully  prepared  than  It  Is  for  de- 
fense action  to  the  south,  at  whatever  time  and  to  any  degree 
wh.Ttscever.  President  Mcnroe  was  right  In  proclaiming  his  famous 
doctrine  as  a  matter  of  our  own  defense,  and  any  energy  req^UrecI 
to  enforce  such  defense  will  prevent  untold  ofTei:se  measure  h<re- 
after.  We'd  find  so  intolerable  the  kind  of  peace  of  poison — that 
is,  the  war  of  nerves — to  which  Mussolini  and  Hitler  have  sub- 
jected Europe  that  we'd  almost  certainly  prefer  war  on  this  conti- 
nent at  the  first  overt  act  of  theirs  rather  than  chrct.lcally  to  en- 
dure such  precarious  peace  as  the  dictators  press  upon  every 
neighbor. 

That  at  the  utmost.  Short  of  that,  we  must  meantime  get  used 
to  buying  peace  in  the  market  places  of  our  hard-up  neighbors. 
Totalitarians  Indeed  make  barter  such  an  Instrument  of  warfare 
that  nations  used  to  civilized  trading  welcome  the  Trojan  hcrse 
of  trade  for  the  profit  it  brings,  only  to  find  that  such  profit  is  a 
death  trap  to  their  liberties.  .\ny  subsidy  which  South  Ainerican 
trade  requires  of  us  will  probably  prove  cheaper  defense  than  our 
subsequent  protection  against  the  consequences  of  their  trading 
one  by  cm  with  the  dictators.  We  must  now  in  every  way  pos- 
sible waiie  peace  In  South  America  to  keep  from  having  war  waged 
upon  us  here  at  home  through  the  homelands  of  our  neighbors  A 
new  kind  of  lntelli=;ence  is  required  to  see  and  stand  this.  But 
patriotism  requires  readiness  to  see  things  as  they  are.  And  thi.s 
Is  the  way  trade  now  is — a  wedge  to  war  unless  .safeguarded  through 
clarity  of  understanding  and  unity  of  ail-American  action. 

m 

The  final  requirement  which  the  polden  mean  of  patriotism 
makes  Is  tolerance  At  one  level  this  quality  manifests  Itself  merely 
as  the  modesty  which  makes  intelligent  voting  seem  worth  while 
to  Citizens  Each  of  us  knows  that  he  can  count  for  but  a  drop 
In  the  ocean  of  the  electorate  for  but  a  pebble  on  the  beach  of 
Citizenship.  But  little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand,  make 
the  miiThty  the  mighty  ocean  of  democracy  and  this  wondrous  land 
Modesty  Is  tolerant  of  other  equal  units,  and  is  willing  to  take 
its  place  and  play  its  role,  however  humble.  This  Is  a  patriotic 
thought  of  just  the  right  middle-size  during  this  national  election 
year. 

At  another  level  this  tolerance  Is  the  good  sportsmanship  which 
enables  u^  to  accept  the  results  of  an  election  that  grjes  against 
us.  or  the  results  of  any  discussion  anywhere  In  which  we  are 
overruled  after  our  case  has  been  put  and  heard.  The  real  trouble 
with  totalitarian  patr.otlsm  Is  that  It  is  pufTv  with  faLse  pride; 
it  IS  prescribed  by  those  who  think  they  arc  God  and  l.«  echoed 
down  the  line  by  those  who  are  rotten  i-port-s.  Only  ciwards.  or 
"kamerads,"   attack    the   helpless.    The   psychology   of    dominance 
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from  above  irhen  matched  with  the  philosophy  of  subserviency 
from  below  produces  the  moral  poison  brewed  from  bullying  and 
bootlicking.  This  it  la  which  they  call  patriotism.  That  brand 
is  at  least  one  size  too  large  for  any  decent  American  It  consti- 
tutes a  first  refuge  of  the  coward  and  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel. 

At  the  highest  level,  this  tolerance  becomes  good  humor  and 
magnanimity  which  not  only  puts  up  with  others  but  learns 
to  prize  variety  for  Its  own  sake.  Our  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon 
America  is  richer  for  having  in  It  the  Jews,  the  Mormons,  the 
Greeks,  the  Negroes,  the  Catholics,  the  Christian  Scientists,  and 
any  group  which  does  not  ostracize  itself  by  trying  to  exclude  some 
other  group.  Our  land  is  richf«r  thereby  If  we  only  see  it  so,  and 
will  have  it  .so.  And  what  is  here  said  of  peoples  goes  also,  and 
all  the  more,  for  v.irlcgated  ideas.  The  more  of  both,  the  merrier. 
Under-sized  patriot l.sm  has  for  thus  stirring  variety  all  around  us 
the  toleration  of  indifference;  over-sized  patriotism  has  for  it  the 
sadism  of  Satan  The  golden  mean  of  patriotism  knows  no  indif- 
ference toward  anything  hum-an  and  admits  Intolerance  against 
the  intolerant  alone—and  not  agalns*  hem— until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary as  a  mea.-ure  of  national  defense.  It  is  the  cowering,  not  the 
brave  who  rush  the  chances  to  persecute  the  weak  In  the  name  of 
national  unity.  Let  the  F  B  I  do  all  ycur  early  scouting  for  you 
and  the  courts  do  all  the  final  prosecuting.  This  Is  the  golden 
mean  of  patriotism  as  touching  the  present  position  of  the  alien 
and  the  unliked  among  us. 

To  be  brave:  to  be  knowing;  to  be  modest,  sportsmanlike,  ap- 
preciative of  difference— these  are  the  steps  In  self-knowledge  and 
in  social  maturity  that  lead  citizens  of  a  democracy  to  the  mag- 
nanimity that  makes  of  patriotism  not  the  treacherous  wish-wash 
of  war  but  the  golden  nrean  of  peace.  If  moral  preparedness  can 
make  military  peace  possible 

•So  he  died  for  his  faith?     That's  fine,  more   than   most  of  us  dol 
But  stay!    Can  you  add  to  that  line  that  he  lived  for  it.  too? 
It's  easy  to  die.     Men  have  died  for  a  wish  or  a  whim. 
For  bravado  or  pa.s-slon  or  pride— was  It  harder  for  him? 
But  to  live    every  day  to  live  out  all  the  good  that  he  dreamt. 
While  his   friends  met   his  conduct   with   doubt   and   his   foes   with 

contempt — 
Was  it  thus  that  he  plodded  ahead,  never  turning  aside? 
Then  we  11  talk  of  the  life  that  he  lived,  never  mind  how  he  died. 

As  the  war  drums  roll  all  over  our  globe  on  this  quiet  July  4th. 
natal  day  of  America,  let  me  commend  to  you.  nT>-  fellow  country- 
men such  peace-intending  patriotism  as  the  poet  expresses  It 
blazes  a  national  path  which,  like  the  way  of  the  just,  will  keep 
America  pointed  towaid  Its  democratic  destiny. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Julius  C.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  administrative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  formerly  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar 
Association,  on  November  25,  1939,  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla.,  before  the  Florida  Law  Institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Florida  State  Bar  Association. 
The  subject  of  the  address  Is  Totalitarianism  and  Adminis- 
trative Ab.solutism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Problem  Today 

Man  In  the  childhood  of  the  race,  had  his  habitation  In  under- 
ground caves.  Throughout  Europe  and  even  In  America  these  caves 
bear  mute  tcstimonv  across  many  centuries  of  that  bygone  and 
crude  clvUlzaticn.  Once  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period 
of  time  which  we  are  unable  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
hiehlv  civilized  man  in  countries  of  Europe  has  resorted  to  caves 
in  the  ground,  now  called  dugouts.  In  an  attempt  to  protect  his 
life  This  time  however,  the  protection  sought  is  not  against  cold 
and  marauding  beasts,  but  against  other  so-called  civilized  men  who 
roam  the  skies,  seas,  and  land,  dealing  death  and  destruction  with- 
out warning  and  without  discrimination  against  men.  women,  and 
children.  No  tribe  of  men  In  past  geologic  ages,  and  no  American 
Indians  on  the  warpath,  ever  dealt  death  and  destruction  any  more 
completely   or   any   more   ruthlessly  than   the   Germans  dealt   to 


unhappy  Poland,  or  than  the  bombers  from  the  sky  on  the  battle- 
fronts  of  the  Maglnot  and  Westwall  lines  who  seek  to  destroy  all 
life  below — "to  bathe  their  enemies  In  a  sea  of  blood." 

Truly  has  there  been  a  reversion  In  this  respect  to  a  way  of  life 
many  thousands  of  years  ago  when  men.  women,  and  children  must 
rush  to  underground  and  man-made  dugouts  as  the  roar  of  the 
sirers  signal  the  approach  of  death;  when  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren must  go  about  with  gas  masks  to  protect  their  lives  from 
deadly  poisonous  gases  so  elusive  that  they  cannot  be  detected 
through  the  sense  of  smell.  Undoubtedly  this  reversion  is  to  a 
primitive  way  of  life  which  existed,  from  different  causes.  In  the 
childhood  of  civilized  man.  and  even  though  we  are  across  3,000 
miles  of  water  from  the  scenes  of  such  savagery,  we  know  not  at 
what  time  we  may  become  participants  In  that  struggle — even  as  we 
did  21  years  ago;  and  if  we  should  become  particlpante.  the  present 
development  in  the  airplane  and  the  submarine  may  this  time 
bring  the  enemy  within  our  gates.  We  do  know  that  during  the 
past  several  years  huge  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money  have  been 
spent  by  our  Government  on  airplanes,  fighting  vessels,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  including  gas  masks  I  repeat  that  this  is  21  years 
after  we  went  to  war  U)  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and 
almo.st  everywhere  democracy  has  been  dethroned. 

But  European  civilization  has  not  only  physically  gone  back  to 
caves  in  the  ground  in  an  attempt  to  protect  itt^elf  from  destruc- 
tion; it  has  spiritually  and  culturally  gone  primitive  and,  in  fact. 
It  was  this  phenomenon  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  return 
to  the  caves  Are  we  m  America  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit 
the  same  forces  to  do  their  work  here?  I  chose  my  topic  so  that 
I  could  develop  and  discuss  this  fundamental  question  with  you 
today. 

LIFE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  civilization  first  emerged 
from  the  black-out  of  savagery.  It  did  emerge  either  In  Egypt  or 
In  Asia  Minor,  and  for  present  purposes  we  need  not  localize  with 
any  more  particularity  its  place  of  birth.  However,  all  modern 
historians  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  governments  In  those  lands 
were  totalitarian  in  character,  with  all  governmental  authority  con- 
centrated m  the  king,  emperor,  or  whatever  the  title  of  the  ruler 
may  have  been  In  that  respect  the  governments  of  those  lands 
during  the  earliest  days  of  civilization  were  not  unlike  the  govern- 
ments In  the  totalitarian  countries  of  today. 

They  had  both  law  and  administration  of  laws  In  those  days.  too. 
Among  ancient  peoples  law  was  a  part  of  religion,  and  the  chief 
administrators  were  descended  from  the  gods — as  is  the  belief  today 
in  Japan  as  to  the  Emperor — or  the  priests  of  the  religions  were 
the  chief  Judges.  The  ancient  codes  were  a  collection  of  rlt«s, 
liturgical  directions  and  prayers.  Joined  with  legislative  regulations. 
The  laws  concerning  property  and  those  concernng  succession  were 
■scattered  about  in  the  midst  of  rules  for  sacrifices,  for  burial,  and 
for  the  worship  of  the  dead.  "Law  and  religion  were  but  one,"' 
whether  in  ancient  Egypt,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Medes  and 
Persians  Greeks,  early  Romans  or  Hindus.  If  we  place  these  laws 
among  the  several  peoples  of  the  ancient  world  by  the  side  of  their 
religions  for  the  worship  of  the  dead  and  of  the  sacred  fire  and 
compare  one  with  the  other  we  find  that  law  and  religion  arc  in 
perfect  accord.     A  learned  author  has  said  that: 

"Man  did  not  need  to  study  his  conscience  and  say  'This  Is  Just; 
this  is  unjust.'  Ancient  law  was  not  produced  in  this  way.  •  •  • 
The  ancients  said  that  their  laws  came  from  the  gods.  The  Cretans 
attributed  their  laws  not  to  Minos  but  to  Jupiter.  The  Lacedae- 
monians believed  that  their  legislator  was  not  Lycurgus.  but  Apollo. 
The  Romans  believed  that  Numa  wrote  under  the  dictation  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  divinities  of  ancient  Italy— the  goddess  Egeria. 
The  Etruscans  had  received  their  laws  from  the  god  Tages.  There 
Is  truth  m  all  of  these  traditions.  The  veritable  legislator  among 
the  ancients  was  not  a  man  but  a  religious  belief  which  men  enter- 
tained The  laws  long  remained  sacred.  Even  at  the  time  when 
It  was  admitted  that  the  will  of  a  man  or  the  votes  of  a  people 
might  make  a  law,  it  was  still  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
consulted,  and  at  least  that  Its  consent  should  be  obtained."* 

The  holy  character  of  law — the  common  Identity  of  law  and  reli- 
gion—had"  a  profound  effect  upon  ancient  administration  of  the 
law  The  law  participated  In  the  mysterious  character  of  religion, 
and  the  legal  formulas,  like  those  of  religion,  were  kept  secret,  and 
thi-^  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  was  long  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  published  and  that  Moses, 
Manu  and  Hammurabi  claimed  divine  origin  for  their  codes.'  Let 
me  lnterje<it  at  this  point,  for  further  development,  that  even  in 
America  today  we  have  men  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  laws  "who  seem  to  think  that  such  administration   should 


1  Pustel   de   Coulanges,   Ancient   City    (Small   translation.    1884). 

'  lb  d  .  pp.  251.  252  Maine.  Ancient  Law:  Morgan.  Ancient  Society 
(1877).     See  also  Spender.  The  Government  of  Mankind   (1938). 

^Coulanges.  above  cited,  pp   257  258.  stated: 

"These  provl.slons  of  ancient  laws  were  perfectly  logical.  Law  was 
not  born  of  the  idea  of  Justice  but  of  religion,  and  was  not  conceived 
as  going  beyond  it  In  order  that  there  should  be  a  legal  relation 
between  two  men.  It  was  neces.sary  that  there  should  already  exist  a 
religious  relation:  that  is  to  sav.  that  they  should  worship  at  the 
same  hearth  and  have  the  same  sacrlflces  When  this  religious 
community  did  not  exist.  It  did  hot  seem  that  there  could  be  any 
religious  relation  •  •  •  Law  was  nothing  more  than  one  phase 
of  religion  Where  there  was  no  common  religion  there  was  no 
common  law." 
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remain  iny»t«iou«  They  are  actually  resisting  to  th«  utmoat  all 
attempts  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  at  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Judlrlary  Committees  to  compel  them  to  hold  public 
h*«rin«9  and  to  publicly  declare  In  rtUes  and  regulations  so  that 
all  may  know  what  they  think  the  laws  mean  which  they  are 
administering  « 

As  the  pitmltiTC  law  was  bellered  to  be  of  dlTlne  origin,  aiul  as 
the  king  was  of  divine  descent,  and  as  the  priests  were  representa- 
tives of  the  divine  power.  It  was  a  form  of  sacrilege  to  question 
either  the  law  or  lu  administration  ••  There  was  administrative 
absolutism,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  will  of  the  ultimate  adminis- 
trator was  supreme — whether  the  exercise  of  that  will  was  Just  or 
unjust.  You  will  ezclaln>  that  this  was  a  terrible  condition  of 
affairs  for  the  Individual — and  so  It  was.  but  again  I  may  interject 
at  this  point  a  statement  made  on  December  30.  1938.  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  by  the  general  counsel  of  a  great  Federal  agency  In  the 
following  words: 

"Candor  compels  me  to  admit,  however,  that  the  remedy  of  Judi- 
cial review.  In  most  cases,  ha-s  no  practical  content.  Business  trans- 
actions cannot  wait  upon  the  exigencies  of  appeal  •  •  •  Time 
la  of  the  essence.  Even  appellate  procedure  within  the  administra- 
tive by  no  means  insures  that  the  unfortunate  results  of  action  un- 
wise or  arbitrary  will  be  cured.  The  remedy  of  appeal  is  not 
adequate  ■■ ' 

Furthermore,  the  dean  of  a  great  law  school — many  of  whose 
graduates  are  In  posluons  of  power  In  the  Federal  Government — 
has  publldy  urged  that  some  administrative  agencies  are  set  up  to 
be  are  intended  to  be.  partial,  and  they  are  not  expected  to  proceed 
after  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  They  are  created  In  the  Interest  of 
one  side  only  or.  as  It  Is  put.  of  a  certain  policy." 

Truly  are  we  not  only  physically  back  In  tbe  caves  of  ages  ago,  but 
there  are  tlioee  among  us  who  would  take  us  back  to  that  same 
period  In  law  administration.  This  is  no  idle  statement.  The 
proof  of  It  lies  In  a  comparison  of  law  administration  during 
anUqulty  and  the  law  administration  which  Is  being  urged  today 
In  high  quarters  In  America. 

It  Ls  too  clear  for  serious  argument  that  the  genius  of  the  oriental 
countries  ana  peoples,  where  civilization  originated,  was  religious 
and  not  governmental.  All  of  such  countries  properly  may  be 
classed  as  theocracies — by  which  I  mean  governments  believed  lo 
be  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  some  god — or  as  despotisms 
based  upon  tne  theocratic  principle.'  Contrary  to  popular  belief. 
the  Greeks  did  not  originate  democracy.     A  learned  student   has 

stated  that: 

•••  •  •  the  Greeks,  as  all  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  con- 
founded the  state  with  the  Goverimient  and.  becaus*  they  recog- 
nized the  state  as  sovereign,  made  government  almighty.  In  other 
words,  they  recognized  In  their  political  science  or  in  their  practical 
politics  no  sphere  of  Individual  Immunity  against  governmental 
power."  * 

In  other  words,  during  all  of  antiquity  the  Individual  existed 
solely  for  bis  government,  and  the  present-day  doctrine  in  America 
was  unknown,  namely,  that  government  is  the  servant,  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  individual.  As  I  have  briefly  Indicated,  this  was  due  to 
the  generally  believed  divine  origin  of  both  law  and  rulers,  and  a 
classical  example  of  how  rapacious  rulers  could  interpret  that  law 
to  despoil  their  people  is  contained  in  the  Bible  in  the  story  relating 
how  the  king  despoiled  Naboth  of  his  vineyard  when  he  refused  to 
sell  It  to  the  king. 

During  all  of  these  many  thousands  of  years  of  human  history,  the 
law  was  In  the  most  primitive  condition — depending  fcr  its  promul- 
gation, interpretation,  and  administration  on  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  the  rulers  for  the  time  being  in  the  respective  countries,  whether 
they  were  theocratic  or  merely  so  In  principle  Also,  tlie  law  was 
sanctified  through  popular  belief  In  its  divine  origin  and  the  divinity 
of  Its  Interprets  tors,  and  any  conception  of  liberty  for  the  individual 
in  the  modoin  American  sense  simply  did  not  exist.  The  govern- 
ments of  that  long  period  were  totalitarian  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  administrative  absolutism  existed  unchecked  In  all  of  Its 
glory  I  need  not  remind  a  group  of  lawyers  that  the  only  possible 
check  which  has  been  developed  during  the  subsequent  centuries 
on  law  administration  Is  through  Judicial  review  in  courts  not 
dependent  upon  the  administrative  will  for  their  tenure  in  office 
or  their  salaries.  As  I  have  sbown  from  the  quotations  of  a  promi- 
nent Government  offlclal,  now  In  offlce,  and  from  a  prominent  law- 
school  dean,  who  has  been  in  public  offlce.  we  have  before  us  the 
Issue  whether  we  In  America  shall  revert  to  a  primitive  system  of 
law  adminlstratloc  prevalent  In  the  childhood  of  clvllizaticn.  and 
which  we  thougnt  we  had  forever  outlawed  in  Magna  Carta,  the 


Petition  of  Right,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  It:  Even  as  Mussolini  and  Hitler  rose 
to  absolute  power  under  the  forms  of  law  and  within  the  terms  of 
the  constitutions  of  Italy  and  Germany,  respectively,  so  may  admin- 
istrative absolutism  be  fastened  u'XJn  this  country  within  the  Con- 
stitution and  within  the  forms  of  the  law.  No  southern  man  dares 
to  forget  that  a  form  of  administrative  absolutism  was  fastened 
upon  the  entire  South  In  1865  to  about  18T7.  following  the  War 
between  the  States,  when  the  carpetbaggers  ruled  supreme  through 
the  simple  device  of  depriving  the  Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
review  certain  Federal  administrative  acts.  We  then  had  military 
rule,  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  That  was  administrative 
absolutism  run  riot,  and  it  was  publicly  stated  that  mixtures  of 
the  whites  and  blacks  would  be  forced  under  the  law.  and  the  entire 
southern  civilization  as  It  existed  prior  to  1861  should  be  and  would 
be  destroyed.  What  was  attempted  once  before  may  be  attempted 
again,  but  If  It  Is  attempted.  I  feel  sure  that  as  much  as  we  would 
regret  the  reappearance  of  the  hooded  riders,  they  would  ride  again 

CREEK     AND     ROMAN     PHILOSOPHEKS     OF     AMTIQUTTT 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  of  government  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
antiquity.  However,  it  Is  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  them 
In  any  serious  discussion  of  government- — not  because  they  had  any 
Influence  on  their  governments  of  the  day.  any  more  than  did  Sir 
Thomas  More  with  his  Utopia  In  1516  on  the  English  Government 
of  his  day.  but  because  they  have  had  much  liifluence  with  the 
passing  of  the  centuries.  Some  of  the  modern  totalitarian  govern- 
ments have  sought  to  Justify  their  suppression  of  all  Individual 
rights  and  the  subjection  of  their  p>eoples  to  the  exclusive  purposes 
of  the  governments  on  the  teachings  of  these  philosophers  of  ancient 
tlmes.^  Socrates  was  tried  and  executed  In  399  B  C.  on  a  charge  of 
corrupting  the  youth  because  he  taught  them  to  question  the  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  the  current  Athenian  Government — and 
Burke,  more  than  2.000  years  later,  likewise  thundered  against  the 
clever  Intellectuals  grubbing  away  at  the  foundations  of  the  ac- 
cepted French  morality  "  Rulers  then,  as  now.  took  most  unkindly 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  enemies  of  such  rulers  "  Plato, 
In  posing  his  ideal  state  of  experts: 

"•  •  •  Insofar  as  he  encourages  the  Idea  that  there  Is  a  precise 
kind  of  knowledge  which  can  be  attained  by  experts  and  applied  by 
them  to  the  business  of  government — in  the  same  way  that  the 
engineer  applies  his  mathematical  formulas  to  the  building  of  a 
bridge  or  breakwater — lends  himself  to  their  (the  dictators')  pre- 
tentions. If  there  Is  such  knowledge  and  they  are  In  pKJSsession  of 
It.  it  IS  absurd  that  It  should  be  questioned  and  that  they  should 
be  tripped  up  by  an  Inexpert  mob.  Plato's  parable  of  the  navigator 
who  Is  deposed  by  the  ignorant  and  unruly  crew  exactly  fit,s  the 
case."  ^ 

This  same  student  has  stated  that  both  Communists  and  Fascists 
have  claimed  :?lato"s  support  for  their  doctrines,  and  that  either  can 
make  a  certain  play  with  him  by  Judicious  selections  and  suppros- 
Bions.*  But  Plato.  Aristotle,  and  Cicero  were  at  one  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  considering  an  Ideal  commonwe.ilth — a  government 
which  has  never  actually  existed  In  practice.  Moreover,  all  Utopian 
governments  which  have  been  attempted,  even  In  modified  forms, 
have  failed  "  I  would  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  philosopher 
Utopians — attempting  to  establish  their  Ideal  commcuwealths  as  a 
result  of  speculation  In  thought— are  not  to  be  confused  with  their 
direct  action  successors  who  have  seized  the  powers  of  government 
and  purged  their  oj-ponents.  Doubtless  most  of  you  know  that  the 
ugly  word  purge,  which  was  so  prominently  displayed  In  the  public 
press  in  our  neighboring  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  only 
recently,  did  not  originate  in  the  campaign  of  1938;  this  word 
purge  was  used  by  Plato  more  than  300  years  before  the  commcn:c- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  or  more  than  2.000  years  ago  '•  Is  It  not 
Indeed  strange  that  some  of  the  attempted  pr.ictlccs  In  government 
today  in  America,  and  some  of  the  political  catchwords  were  known 
long  before  the  birth  of  the  gentle  Nazarene,  and  had  to  give  way 
before  the  advancing  rights  of  mankind?  What  breed  of  men  are 
we  of  today  that  wt  should  tolerate  from  hired  servants  of  the 
people  such  primitive  thoughts,  phrases,  and  practices?  But  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  final   stage   of  government   toward   Its 


•See  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  76th  Cong, 
1st  sess  .  on  H.  R.  6324,  the  admluistrative-law  bill. 

*-  See  note  18 

1^  Chester  T.  Lane,  General  Covmsel,  S.  E.  C  ,  before  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

•  Dean  James  M.  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  a  sym- 
posium en  adm'uistratlve  law  at  the  annual  meeting  of  American 
Law  Schools  (December  1938).  9  American  Law  School  Review.  181- 
184  See  Dean  Pound's  comments  thereon  In  24  Cornell  Law  Quar- 
terly (June  1939),  469  at  p  482. 

■  Burgess.  The  Reconciliation  of  Government  With  Liberty  (1915). 
p.  1 

''  Ibid.,  pp.  35-36  See  also  Maine.  Spender,  and  Coulanges.  above 
cited,  and  Charles  W.  El  let.  The  Conflict  Between  Individualism  and 
Collectivism  in  a  Democracy  (1910). 


•Spender,  above  cited,  pp  72-73.  has  stated  that  In  the  develcp- 
ment  of  the  thought  In  the  Republic,  vol,  473.  that  philosophers 
should  be  kings  and  kings  philosophers  if  there  Is  to  be  obtained  an 
Ideal  government,  Plato  has  posed  most  of  the  questions  which  were 
In  debate  In  medieval  times  and  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy about  the  nature  of  government  In  Europe  of  today  Also, 
that  the  modern  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that  behind  such  thoughts 
there  Is  looming  the  ugly  apparition  of  the  totalitarian  states,  with 
their  domineering  experts  aid  dictators. 

'"Ibid.  p.  65 

"  See  Hazard,  John  N.,  Soviet  Law;  An  Introduction,  Columbia 
Law  Review. 

'-Spender,  above  cited,  p.  73  See  also  Meln  Kampf.  pp.  579-580, 
note  (published  by  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  1939). 

"  Spender.  alx;ve  cited,  p   84 

"  See  summary  of  this  matter  In  an  address  by  Ccl,  OR  McOulre, 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law,  American 
Bar  Assoclatlcn.  before  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  (12  Ohio  State 
Bar  Assoclatlcn  Report,  84-100) 

» Republic,  B  Vin,  p.  567  (Shorey's  translation). 
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downfall  1?  reached  when  the  people  discover  the  kind  of  monster 
they  have  been  fostering  In  their  bosoms — a  discovery  which  took 
place  in  governments  of  the  past  after  administrative  absolutism 
bad  tPken  awav  thi-ir  arms  and  their  governmental  power,  even  as 
has  been  done  within  our  memories  In  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia 

Cicero  the  famous  Roman  lawyer  and  philosopher,  wrote  nis 
De  Republlca  which  Is  taut  a  pale  replica  of  Plato's  Republic^  For 
Cicero  there  wa«  not  anv  relation  of  reUgion  and  government;  the 
two  are  cne  For  him  there  was  no  boundan'  between  their  func- 
tions and  this  doctrine  constituted  the  unsolvid  problem  of  cen- 
turies resulting  :n  incessant  conflicts,  even  In  lands  which  were 
then  entirely  unknown  Within  our  own  memories  there  has  arisen 
«uch  conflicus  m  Mexico.  Russia,  and  to  a  certain  "»^"t',J".  ^^'"?.f^ 
The  principal  business  of  ancient  Rome  was  war.  The  country  was 
an  armed  camp,  nnd  It  fattened  upon  the  ^"bvites  levied  on  the  con- 
ouered  provinces.  Cicero's  philosophy  was  based,  in  part,  on  tie 
Sract^e  in  Rome  as  he  knew  it  and.  similarly  to  other  povernmcn.s 
Kntlqtiurthere  were  no  rights  of  the  ^dividual  which  could  ce 
enforced  apaln.st  'he  Roman  government  of  the  day  Not  unlike  the 
c^her  goernments  of  antiquity.  Bdministrativeab.-olut-.sm  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  throughout  her  entire  history         There  Is  no  galn- 

Jvinsthe  fact  that  the  Romans  builded  a  great  system  of  private 
iaw  and  laid  the  foundations  of  equity,  yet  in  the  public  law  fie  d. 
thlti"  in  administrative  law,  no  such  progress  wa.s  made  because 
of  the  union  of  religion,  whe'her  paganism  or  Christianity,  and  the 
stale  Whatever  was  ordered  by  the  head  of  the  State  was  deem- d 
a^havnrg  no'onlv  the  force  of  law  but  divlno  sanction,  and  Rome 
final?v  developed  liito  a  dictatorship  through  the  military  «bsoluttsni 
cf  t"e  Caesa^  ■  The  ancient  philosophers  failed  to  suggest  any 
solution  m  this  rcbp<-ct. 

MTODLE    ACES    TO    THE    INDUSTRIAL    REVOLUTION 

wi?s;  ^:^d  ^^y^^!i:^^^Su^^rr.t^et]fv;s 

mL  Da m  St  Ptir's  Cath-^drul  in  Rome,  and  the  P^^Pe  Pr^^f^^ 
ui^n  h?s  brow  the  diadem  of  the  Roman  emperors.  By  that  act 
"h^'"  was  lidded  p-nother  700  years  of  an  uneasy  marriage  of 
cSurch  and  s-aie  ■'■  Thir,  had  tremendous  consequences  for  both 
rulers  and  ruled      As  Lord  Bryce  has  so  well  .said  : 

•From  the  ft  ih  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  whoever  asked  what 
was  thT  source  of  legal  sovereignty,  and  what  the  moral  claim 
o?  th?  suveroiln  o  the  obedience  of  subjects,  would  have  been 
«rswered  that  God  had  appointed  certain  powers  to  gcverii  the 
^;rT"Htnri  that  1-  would  be  a  sin  to  resist  Hts  ordinance.  From 
The  ?ieventl  en  ury  onward.  It  -.vas  admitted  In  Western  Chris- 
tendom ?h\:gh  less  cordially  In  France.  Spain,  or  England  than 
m  ItaTv  and  Germany,  that  the-e  were  two  legal  '^'"•ve'-^-'K^'^  .^"f 
a"cordlne  to  the  view  more  generally  held,  each  was  de  Jure  abso- 
lute    the    Pope    .11    spiritual,    the    emperor    in    temporal    matters^ 

Both  Pope  arid  empeVor  were  above  all  f'^^^'^'^V'od  the  e  being 
subject    to   the   law   of   nature   and   the  law   of  God.   these   being 

'■^Tho'Je'who'arrcurlous  may  learn  from  the  financial  «nd  eco- 
nomic   histories   of    the    Middle    Ages   that    this    was    a   period    of 


"Plato,  after  wilting  his  Republic,  became  an  adviser  to  the  tyrant 
Dlonvslus  of  Sicily,  which  seems  to  have  disillusioned  him.  He 
rhcn^wTote  his  Laws  and  in  this  study  he  would  make  his  govern- 
ment all-powerful.  It  would  cover  "the  whole  of  ^^'iJ^f^^'-^iy, 
iipiciis  ami  material  '  Spender,  above  cited,  p  91  Soe  al.o  car 
li^le    R    W  Tnd  A.  J,   1   A  History  of  Medieval  Political  Theory 

^^^^liyce^^^^o  Studies  In  HLstory  and  Jurisprudence  n90n.  pp, 
638  662  refers  to  the  deadening  effect  such  a  conception  of  law  and 
rellKlon  with  respect  to  Musselman  In  words  as  follows; 

••Law  becomes  a  set  of  dry  definite  rules  Instead  of  a  llv  ng 
crennrsm  lUs  a  mas.s  of  enactments  dictated  by  God  or  His  mouh- 
Dlfc"  nstead  of  a  group  of  principles,  each  of  which  possesses  the 
TOwer  of  growth  and  variation.  •  '  *  ^e^^n  gets  no  fair 
?Sance  b^cau^e  Authority  towers  over  her.  Forbidden  to  examhie 
the  irnmutable  rul-s,  she  Is  reduced  to  weave  a  web  of  casuistry 
Jound  "h"  r  appiicattcn  It  Is  only  through  the  InU-rpretatlon  of 
Uie^^cred  text  and  of  the  traditions  that  the  law  can  be  amended 
or  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  world,  and  one  reason  why 
?he  Musselman  world  changes  so  little  Is  to  be  found  n  the  un- 
changeabillty  of  Its  sacred  law,  •  •  •  Such  a  s>fem  will 
obvSy  Klve  little  scope  for  the  development  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession Advocacy  is  unknown  In  Musselman  countries. 
Its  one  Idea  of  government  Is  dpspctism." 

"M.\xey  Political  Phllosophie.s  il938).  p  »7. 
'■'Bryce,  Holv  Roman  Emplr<»  (6th  ed  ) ,  p  49. 
« Bryce  Two  Studies  In  History  and  Jurisprudence,  above  cited. 
529  In  Carlvlc  above  cited,  p  218,  it  Is  stated  with  respect  to  this 
pSnt  that  'God  (according  to  the  accepted  theory)  Is  the  .^urce 
of  Til  puthorltv  the  king,  ils  ruler,  derives  his  power  from  God.  the 
evifkine  PS  much  as  the  good:  the  former.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen 
fntheTa.s*t%'^s"age  quoted  from  Incmar.  holds  his  power  by  God  s 
Srml.sslon  rather  than  by  His  appointment,  '^"t  still  he  holds  it 
by  God's  i>ormission  for  the  cha.stisement  «"dj-orrection  c^  eML 
Therefore  they  say  we  must  always  obey  the  king  and  submit  to 
hfrn  even  llJi^  unreasonable  and  unjust,  lest  we  should  be  found 
to  l)e  resisting  God." 


administrative  absolutism  when  the  common  man  was  a  slave  or 
a  serf;  when  men  had  to  attach  themselves  to  some  armed  knight 
or  baron  or  duke  or  simUar  powerful  individual  for  physical  pro- 
tection: and  when  each  strata  of  the  people  was  cabined  and 
confined  within  a  legal  system  which  was  as  unyielding  as  those 
of  antiquity,  and  largely  for  the  same  reasons  Protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  propertv  was  solely  by  might.  With  such  theories  of 
the  law  being  currently  ac<  epted  by  thjse  In  authority,  and  the 
people  confronted  with  all  the  horrors  of  excommunication  and 
eternal  damnation  if  they  contested  the  exercise  of  unjust  and 
oppressive  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
period  in  the  world  has  become  known  as  the  Dark  Ages! 

THE  REFORMATION   AND  THE  RISE  OF  INDUSTRT 

The  Crusades,  revival  of  lep.rnlng.  the  development  of  the  compass, 
and  many  other  factors  resulted  In  the  Reformation  and  the  Indus- 
trial revolution.     It  would  take  me  too  far  afield  to  discuss  these 
causes  at  this  time,  but  thev  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual   to  his  government,-''   largely  originating  In 
England  with  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  po.sitlon 
taken   by  Lord  Coke — all  of  which  brought  about  a  parliamentary 
system  wherein  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  various 
classes,  such  as  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  made  the  laws     There 
also   aro.se   contemporaneously   a   Judicial   system   measurably   free 
from  executive  domination.     Tlie  English  system  was  transplanted 
In  part  to  American  shores  and  further  developed  under  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,    -First  In  England  and  then  in  America,  there  was 
overturned  the  idea  prevalent  since  antiquity  that  both  laws  and 
kings  v.ere  of  divine  origin.     When  that  was  done,  or  rather  in  the 
process  of  overturning  such  universally  accepted  dogmas  and  beliefs, 
the  avenue  of  progress  was  cleared  for  liberty  and  freedom  of   the 
Individual.    All  of  this  has  been  made  clear  by  Roscoe  Pound,  chair- 
man  in    1937  38  of   the   committee   on    administrative   law   of   the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  his  Inccmparablo  Spirit  of  the  Com- 
mon  Law.   and   in   his  Interpretations  of   English   Legal  History,   as 
well  as  in  numerous  papers  In  law  magazines  extending  over  the 
period  of  his  long  and  busy  life. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Roman  law  was 
never  as  strong  in  England  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
such  influence  as  It  did  have  came  through   the  Catholic  Church, 
whose    power    was   subsequently   broken   In   EnRland;    that    is.    the 
Catho'lc  Church  was  discarded  as  the  State  church,  and  thereafter 
the  chief  priests  of  the  English  church  did  not  owe  their  appoint- 
ments to  Rome.     Further.   England   was   comparatively   free   from 
armed  invasion  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  like  Egypt  thou- 
sands of  years  before,  the  English  svstem  of  law   and   administra- 
tion had  freedom  to  develop  without  the  interference  of  marauding 
foes     Similar  conditions  existed  In  America,  and  there  Is  not  to  be 
overlooked  In  this  connection  the  profound  Influence  of  Blackstone  s 
Commentaries  on  both  American  and  English  legal  development.^ 
In    this    period    of    development,    covering    several    centuries,    both 
rulers  and  the  law  In  England  lost  their  divine  sanction,  and  there 
developed  the  basic  principle  that  the  rights,  liberty,  and  privileges 
of   Englishmen   were   based   on   law,  and  not  en  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  any  man  or  group  of  men.     Nothing  like  It  existed  In 
either  antiquity  or  the  middle  ages  where  the  law  and  ruleis  were 
either  theocratic  or  based  their  authority  on  theocratic  principles 
and  both  were  supreme.    Tliis  development  In  England  and  America 
did  not  come  about  in  a  day.    It  was  a  matter  of  centunes— and  at 
tie  cost  of  heads,  civil  wars,  and  tremendous  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  these  who  made  their  contributions  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
bv  Eovernlng  the  governors  and  regulating  the  regulators— all  under 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  law  enforced  by  an  independent  Judiciary 
aided  and  protected  by  an  independent  legal  profession. 

No  such  development  took  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
except  in  France  alter  the  French  Revolution.  Due  to  the  con- 
ceution  of  the  unity  of  law  and  religion,  coming  from  the  days 
of  antiquity,  and  the  great  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  prac- 
tically all  of  continental  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
there  did  not  develop  until  comparatively  recent  times  any  admin- 
istrative system  similar  to  that  in  England  and  America^  Further 
these  continental  countries,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  In  more 
or  less  constant  war.  The  periods  of  peace  were  largely  Periods 
of  preparation  for  the  next  war.  and  that  condition  has  prevailed 
rieht  down  to  our  day.  Russia  has  never  known  a  free  gcvern- 
meiit      Whether  under  the  Tsars  or  under  the  Bolsheviks,  there 


"Maxcy  Political  Philosophies,  above  cited,  p.  154^  ''tates:  The 
ercat  revolt  which  dates  from  that  October  day  in  1517  when  Martin 
I  uther  posted  his  95  theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  turned 
out  in  the  end  to  be  almost  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  rebel- 
lion and  the  political  doctrines  to  which  it  gave  currency  have 
sSed  the  course  of  human  events  even  more  than  its  religious 
ideoloev  •  •  •  Polltlcallv  It  completed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holv  Roman  Empire,  hastened  the  proliferation  of  Independent  na- 
Uonal  states,  fanned  up  furious  conflagration  of  warfare  and  perse- 
cution which  gutted  the  entire  structure  of  feudal  society,  and 
released  a  torrent  of  radical  ideas  that  have  defied  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  con.=tituted  authority  to  choke  th^m  down 

''■  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law  ( 1895)  •  Bryc«. 
1  studies  in  Historv  and  Jurisprudence,  above  cited,  pp  72  1.^3. 
Laxey  LegL"  Philosophies,  above  cited:  Pound,  Spirit  of  the  Common 
Law,  and  Interpretations  of  English  Legal  History. 
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has  be«n  no  administrative  Bystem  developed  under  which  the 
individual  RuMian  could  challenge  In  an  Independent  tribunal  the 
legality  of  the  acts  and  decisions  of  those  from  time  to  time  In 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  While  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  to  aome  extent  Austria  and  Hungary,  had  worked  out  a 
system  of  administrative  courts,  that  system  or  systems  tumbled 
like  a  house  of  cards  when  the  big.  bad  wolves  In  the  persons  of 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hogarthy  blew  upon  them.  As  I  shall 
subsequently  show,  the  administrative  systems  In  Russia.  Germany, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Italy,  are  as  despotic  and  all-inclusive 
as  the  administrative  systems  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  French  system  constitutes  an  exception 
for  the  period,  roughly,  since  the  French  Revolution.  Prior  to 
that  time  there  was  no  more  despotic  country  in  EMrope  or  known 
to  history  than  the  French  Government.  After  the  revolution 
there  developed  the  system  of  French  administrative  courts.  This 
system  of  courts  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  regular 
French  courts,  or  what  roughly  corresponds  In  this  country  to  our 
constitutional  courts.  As  Dean  Pound  has  stated  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concerning  the  American 
Bar  Association's  administrative  law  bill,  designed  to  govern  the 
governors  and  to  regulate  the  reg'.ilators ; 

"If  you  will  read  the  modern  French  books  on  the  subject  you 
will  find  that  they  have  sot  aside  the  old  purely  administrative 
review  and  have  what  they  call  the  contentien  admlnistratrlf, 
review  In  a  true  court,  which  Is.  however,  part  of  the  administra- 
tive rpther  than  of  the  Judiciary.  We  do  not  need  that  kind  of 
tribunal,  because  we  have  always  reviewed  administrative  action. 
TTiis  development  has  been  rather  recent,  and  those  who  have  read 
thos»?  French  books  cannot  Justify  their  contention  for  'adminis- 
trative absolutism'  by  what  happened  in  France.  The  experience 
has  moved  them  toward  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  regard  as  real 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  action. 

"You  have  to  discount  a  good  deal  you  find  in  the  books  In  our 
academic  circles,  because  I  do  not  think  the  nonlawyer  or  layman 
has  quite  appreciated  what  our  lepal  situation  was.  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  lei^al  situation  behind  the  development  of  administra- 
tion on  the  other  hand  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  understand- 
In.;  of  legal  history  and  legal  development  to  appreciate  a  situation 
of   thnt  sort."  " 

When  French  administrative  absolutism  wa5  smashed  In  the 
upheavals  of  the  Revolution  and  the  people  came  to  rebu'.ld  their 
legal  Institutions,  they  ca&t  about  for  means  to  compel  French 
adminlstrat.ve  officers  to  cbey  the  law.  They  did  not  have  a  long 
perUid  of  legal  development,  which  England  had.  of  regular  courts 
reviewing  administrative  action,  and  the  American  system  had  yet 
to  prove  lU<!elf  So  Instead  of  conferring  the  Jurisdiction  on  the 
regular  French  courts,  there  was  created  the  administrative  courts 
exclusively  to  handle  appeals  from  and  revicw.<!  of  the  actions  and 
derisions  of  French  administrative  officers  As  Dean  Pound  had 
stated,  we  do  not  need  such  a  separate  system  of  courts  in  this 
ountry.  and  the  few  such  separate  courts  as  we  have  had  for  limited 
adttunistrative  controversies^the  old  Commerce  Court,  for  Instance. 
which  was  abolished  after  a  few  short  and  turbulent  years — have 
not  been  a  success 

It  Is  no  doubt  because  France  has  this  system  of  administrative 
courts  to  review  the  Hdministratlve  acts  of  Its  officials  that  France 
is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the  democracies  and  has  not  gone  the 
wav  of  the  other  three  great  totalitarian  nations  on  that  conti- 
nent. While  the  Bolsheviks  ascended  to  power  In  Russia  after  a 
revolution,  such  revolution  was  mere  for  the  purpose  of  killing  and 
expelling  the  Czar  and  the  Russian  nobility.  Certain  It  Is  that  the 
tyranny  under  a  comparatively  small  group  of  radical  Russians, 
don\lnated  by  Stalin.  Is  even  more  despotic  than  under  the  Czars, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  In  the  history  of  the  world  to  equal  it 
except  In  the  oriental  empires  of  antiquity.  Laborers  and  farmers 
have  been  enslaved,  labor  unions  have  been  abolished  farmers  have 
been  left  to  die  by  the  millions,  capital  has  been  abolished,  estates 
have  been  confiscated,  both  resisting  laborers  and  capitalists  have 
been  killed  or  exiled  to  Siberia  at  forced  lalxjr  In  the  mines  and 
elsewhere,  family  life  has  been  all  but  destroyed,  and  Instead  of  the 
religion  of  God  there  has  been  enthroned  the  paganism  of  the 
proletariat.  This  paganism,  however  disguised,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  worship  of  Lenin  and  Stalin — a  system  of  combination  of 
law  and  religion  of  the  nrxost  primitive  jaeriod  in  the  world's  history. 

Reverting  tc  the  doctrine  of  administrative  absolutism  which  I 
have  mentioned  a*  being  advocated  in  this  country.  I  may  quote 
from  an  article  by  Jc-hn  H  Hazard  writing  from  Moscow,  which 
was  recently  published  In  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  concerning 
Scvlet  law.  There  is  no  pretense  In  the  land  of  the  Bolsheviks  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  shall  he  impartial  Mr  Hazard  says 
that  the  rulers  of  Russia  believe  with  Karl  Marx  that  there  are  no 
rights  of  man  in  the  abstract,  and  that; 

"Each  society  develops  Its  own  conceptions  of  these  rights  In 
harmony  with  the  preservation  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  domi- 
nant class.  The  method  of  protecting  these  rlsht.---  as  defined  by 
the  governing  class  varies  In  accordance  with  the  danger  the  gov- 
erning class  faces.  While  there  Is  still  fear  of  counter  revolution 
and  attacks  from  the  ranks  of  the  ousted  class,  law  must  retain  its 
re\-olutlonary  character  There  will  be  time  later  for  tlie  introduc- 
tU^n  of  a  le^  vigorous  phase,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
anv  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution." 


■Hearings  of  May  12  and  14,  1938,  on  S   3676.  pt,  4,  p.  177. 


In  fact,  as  has  been  well  stated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dean 
Pound,  there  is  no  law  In  Russia,  but  only  rules  and  regulations 
which  may  be  changed  or  modified  at  any  time  and  disregarded  at 
any  time.  The  system  Is  one  of  administrative  absolutism  run  riot. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
said: 

"Give  the  Soviet  regime  the  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt. 
Charge  Its  millions  of  starved  peasants.  Its  suppression  of  free 
speech,  its  attacks  on  religion.  Its  wholesale  'purges',  its  confiscation 
of  private  property,  etc  .  to  stern  necessity  In  the  pursuit  of  lia 
goal,  and  then  ask  what  Is  that  goal.  Strip  off  even  the  "dictator- 
ship" and  call  It,  also,  a  temporary  necessity  Assume  the  goal  to 
be  a  real  "democracy"  of  the  people.'  And  what  have  you  then? 
You  have  a  totalitarian  democracy,  a  despotism  of  the  majority,  the 
one  thing  which  our  Government  was  established  to  prevent.  Of 
this  kind  of  "democracy"  de  TocquevlUe — who  foresaw  the  likelihood 
of  Its  rise,  said :  'If  such  a  government  were  once  established  among 
a  democracy.  It  would  not  only  oppress  men,  but  would  eventually 
strip  each  of  them  of  several  of  the  highest  qualities  of  hiunanlty.' 

"This  writer  has  long  Insisted  that  our  left-wing  tntellectuals  are 
all  consclou.sly  or  unconsciously,  totalltarlans  at  heart,  and  that  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  deep-rooted  antagonism  of  left-wing  thinking 
toward  the  great  mass  of  the  'middle  class.'  explains  their  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Rus.=la— an  attitude  totally  Incompatible  with  the 
'American  theory'  of  democracy." 

Unlike  Russia.  In  Italy  and  in  Germany,  the  current  dictators 
rose  to  power  peacefully  and  entirely  within  the  form,  if  not  the 
spirit,  of  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  countries.  After  they 
had  been  elevated  to  power  through  the  endeavors  of  their  party 
associates,  all  they  had  tc  do  to  make  themselves  supreme  was  to 
gather  Into  their  own  hands  complete  control  over  administration 
of  the  laws,  using  that  control  to  crush  out  all  opposition.  Im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  castor  oil  were  used  by  Mussolini  while  Hitler 
used  the  detention  camps,  courtniartial,  the  ax  head,  and  the  firing 
squad  Even  the  men  who  ass;.<;ied  them  to  rise  to  p)ower  have  been 
"purged"— and  these  men  might  have  known  such  a  fate  would 
overtake  them,  because  Cicero  pointed  out  more  than  2.000  years 
ago  that  such  a  fate  awaited  men  who  assisted  tyrants  to  rise  to 
power 

The  Japane.se  Government  has  never  been,  within  historical  time's, 
anything  except  a  military-theocratic  autocracy,  and.  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  same  s;eneral  system  of  administrative  absolutism  prevails 
Ir.  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy.  While  totalitarianism  in  Japan  Is 
based  upon  a  military-theocratic  principle,  the  totalitarianism  of 
Germany  and  Italy  Is  a  form  of  theocratic  paganism.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  two  words  In  Juxtaposition  Supremacy  of  the 
Aryan  race,  "baths  in  seas  of  blood,"  the  power  of  their  arm'cs  pt :  • 
secuticn  of  the  Jews  In  Germany,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  In  Italy, 
veiled  ho.stllity  to  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany. 
and  similar  catchword.s  and  use  of  prejudiced  minorities  have  l>cen 
the  stock  in  trade  of  these  two  dictators.  The  Nazi  and  Pa.sc:st  gov- 
ernments are  .supreme  within  their  Jurisdiction.  The  people  exist 
for  their  respective  governments;  labor  unions  In  the  American 
sense  have  been  abolished  and  receive  no  le^al  recognition;  forced 
labor  IS  the  rule  in  Germany  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Italy;  there  Is 
no  government  regulation  of  the  minute  details  of  the  life  of  the 
laborer;  capital  hat,  bein  all  but  conscripted  by  these  governments; 

1  and  practically  all  economic,  political,  and  soclr.l  life  In  those  coun- 
tries Is  und-r  the  control  and  domination  of  nazl-lsm  and  fascism 

I  to  an  extent  similar  to  that  in  Soviet  Russia  or  in  the  empires  of 
antiquity      The  great  minorities  in  Gerraanv  and  Italy  who  do  not 

1  subscribe  to  the  pvilltical  dogmas  of  the  majorities  in  control  of  the 
respective  countries  are  rooted  out  or  suppressed  as  ruthlessly  as  In 
Russia.** 

The  significant  thing  about  all  this  Is  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  Russia — the  totalitarian  states 
of  today — arc  based  largely  on  collectlvi.sm  and  dictatorship,  that 
Is.  the  ordering  of  the  economic  life  of  the  respective  nations  and 

,  their  individuals  by  the  state  itself  or  by  iu  dictators  Yet  even 
these  foreign  proponents  of  change  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  which  is  the  preferable  order,  and  we  find  advocates  of  com- 
munism, of  socialism,  of  fascicm,  of  nazi-lsm.  of  syndlcalt.sm.  and 
c'  anarchism.  Under  whatever  name,  the  rights  and  Ubertles  cf  the 
people  are  no  more  In  these  countries.  The  legal  profession  scarcely 
exists  In  any  of  them.  "The  courts  are  workim;  as  a  part  of  a  team  " 
with  the  dictators  In  the  drivers"  seats  Labor  Is  enslaved  as  It  has 
not  been  since  Russia  freed  the  serfs,  and  the  "economic  planners" 
are  having  such  a  royal  good  time  that  chicken  experts  may  readily 
qualify  as  monetary  or  any  other  kind  of  experts  If  pnycne  in  these 
countries  has  the  temerity  to  qtiestlon  what  qualifications  a  grower 
of  chickens  has  to  pose  as  a  monetary  expert,  a  profcs.«or  In  a  uni- 
versity to  pose  as  a  housing,  agricultural,  or  resettlement  expert,  or 

■*  Maxey.  Political  Philosophies,  above  cited,  pp  62S-  639;  Spender, 
Governmeni  of  Mankind  above  cited,  pp  329^71;  Hitler,  Mc:n 
Kampf;  Harper  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Hubbard.  Soviet 
Trade  and  Distribution;  Miller.  Soviet  Economic  Planning;  V,ctt. 
S  and  B,  Soviet  Communism;  Borgese.  Goliath;  The  March  of 
Fascism;  Field,  The  Syndical  and  Corporative  Institutions  of  Italian 
Fa-sclsm;  Salveminl.  Under  the  Axe  of  Fasc:sm.  Welk.  Fascist  Eco- 
nomic Policy:  Spearman.  Diana.  Modern  Dictatorship.  Dr  Scacht 
and  the  Nazi  System.  London  Economist.  Jan  28.  1939;  Economic 
Review  of  Foreign  Countries  (1937i.  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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In  any  way  to  question  the  expirrtness.  he  is  conveniently,  expedi- 
tiously, and  effectively  "purged." 

WHAT   or   THE    UNnTD   ST.4TES? 

Is  there  anv  labor  leader,  any  businessman,  any  lawT^r.  or  any 
other  citizen  of  America  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  that  this 
country  is  drift in.g  at  an  accelerating  pace  into  administrative  ab- 
solutism similar  to  that  which  prevailed  In  the  governments  of 
entlqultv.  the  governments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  In  the  great 
totalitarian  governments  of  today?— governments.  I  may  say.  in 
Germany,  Japan,  and  to  some  extent  In  Rtissla  and  In  Italy  within 
the  past  3  years  which  have  overrun  smaller  counU  les.  slaughtered 
much  of  the  ix)pulati(m  of  such  countries,  and  which  arc  even 
today  driving  their  peoples  to  battle  en  land,  sea.  and  in  the  sky. 
If  "administrative  absolutism  had  brought  the  peoples  of  those 
totalitarian  states  a  greater  measure  of  peace  with  their  fellow 
men;  if  such  governments  had  given  them  greater  prosperity  In  a 
physical  sense;  If  the  leaders  in  such  countries  had  not  bathed 
themselves  In  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men  through  the  'purg- 
ing' of  opp'inents;  and  If  life  had  been  made  more  secure,  happy. 
and  contented  under  totalitarianism  and  administrative  absolut- 
ism we  might  welcome  the  drift  in  this  cotmtry  toward  a  similar 
system  here  But  we  know  that  none  of  these  things  are  true. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Indisputable  facts  of  recorded  histor>'.  which 
I  have  attempted  to  summarize  before  you  here  today,  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  most  miserable  state  of  mankind  is  that 
under  a  system  of  administrative  absolutism. 

Why  do  I  sav  that  we  are  drifting  into  administrative  abso- 
lutism? That  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  It. 
The  most  recent  occurrence  Is  the  publication  by  the  congressional 
investigating  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Dies,  of  Texas,  of  a  list  of 
over  600  present-dav  emplovees  of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
members  of  a  reportedly  Communist-controlled  organization,  an 
crganizatlcn  which  Is  controlled  from  the  Kremlin.  In  Moscow. 
Stalin  is  an  admitted  enemy  of  all  forms  of  government  except  his 
own  t\Tannical  and  despotic  one.  A  most  significant  fact  as  to 
the  p-ibllcation  of  that  list  lies  in  this:  That  the  majority  of  the 
Federal  Government  employees  who  are  member?  of  this  commu- 
nistlcallv  controlled  organization  are  in  the  agencies  concerned 
with  public  relief— the  use  of  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers and  their  credit  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  more 
abundant  life  to  the  poor  and  depressed.  Ycu  might  as  well  set 
a  wolf  to  guard  a  lamb. 

A<-ain  the  American  Bar  As.soclatlon's  administrative  law  bill, 
othlrwi.'^  known  as  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  is  being  stremiously 
opposed  by  a  small  minority  group  whose  former  president  threat- 
ened to  resign— If  he  did  not  resign— from  the  organization  because 
he  stated  that  such  organization  was  controlled  by  Communists  who 
had  worked  themselves  Into  key  petitions  therein—the  famous 
bcrlng-frcm-wlthln  policy  so  much  advocaud  by  the  Communists. 
Also  a  witness  before  the  Dies  committee  a  few  weeks  ago  testified 
that  this  ort;anlzation  is  a  fellow  traveler  of  the  Communists,  and 
this  witness  admitted  that  he  had  been  a  Cnmmunist.  The  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  this  same  organization  publicly  stated  In  Los 
Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  administrative  law  bill  did  not 
pass  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  solely  oecause  of  the  efforts  ol 
the  members  of  his  organization. 

On  top  of  that,  the  director  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  his  committee  on  Federal  administrative 
agencies  is  a  member  of  that  same  organization  and  a  member  of 
ita  committee  on  administrative  law  which  submitted  a  report  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  opposing  the  bill.  This 
director  has  called  privately  on  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  in 
cppcsitlon  to  It.  and  how  many  more  he  may  have  called  upon  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that  this  dlrertor  speaks 
the  thoughts  of  or  for  a  number  of  the  splendid  members  of  the 
Attornev  General's  committee — far  from  it!  In  addition  to  that,  a 
considerable  numljer  of  the  Washington  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion—whose membership  list  Is  not  made  available— arc  employees 
of  the  United  States  In  various  and  sundry  agencies,  and  almcert 
without  excrpticn  these  men  are  In  open  opposition  to  the  com- 
paratlvelv  simple  requirements  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

One  of"  the  prominent  members  of  the  same  organization  Is  like- 
wise the  chairman  of  a  prominent  Federal  commission.  At  the 
Cleveland  convention  of  the  American  Bar  Association  he  publicly 
attacked  Dean  Pound  and  the  report  which  the  dean  wrote  for  the 
committee  on  administrative  law  of  that  association  In  support  of 
the  draft  of  bill  finally  approved  in  Chicago  last  January.  Tills 
attack  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  lawyers  of  America,  and 
when  the  dean  countered  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
man  was  a  proponent  of  a  combination  of  Marx  and  Freud  in  the 
form  of  psvchologlcal  realism,  teaching  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  a 
Judge  to  decide  objectively,  that  the  Judge  can  only  do  what  his 
temperament  and  prejudices  and  predispositions,  determined  by 
his  bringing  up  and  social  surroundings  dictate,  this  individual  beat 
a  retreat  A  decisive  element  in  tuch  a  Judicial  process  was.  as  he 
saw  ;t.  the  Freudian  wish."-^  ^  *     .     ,i 

As  Dean  Pound  pointed  out  In  his  hereinbefore  referred  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  In  the  1938  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Administrative  Law,  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine  of   administrative  absolutism  In  America  have  been 


largely  from  publ'clsts  and  teachers  In  some  of  the  school?;  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Until  within  recent  years,  comparatively 
few  of  these  men  were  lawyers.  They  were  polltlclal  scientists  and 
students  in  other  fields  than  law  They  had  no  textbooks  In  the 
earlier  years  after  such  courses  were  Installed  In  the  colleges  other 
than  translations  and  ether  writings  of  continentals  and  the 
philcsophers  of  antiquity.  Including  Plato.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Other  Utopians  These  laymen  were  and  are  largely  Ipnorant  of 
legal  history  and  the  development  of  law  administration  In  England 
and  America.  They  overlooked  or  Ignored  that  the  philosophers  of 
antlqultv  and  the  "continental  scholars  were  concerned  with  either 
Ideal  states  or  with  states  where  there  was  no  separation  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  as  under  the  written  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  or  the  unwritten  constitution  of  the 
English  parliamentary  system  I  may  remark  parentheticilly  that 
In  England  the  courts  have  never  been  really  Independent  cf  Parlia- 
ment; that  Is,  the  courts  are  bound  In  England  to  follow  tlie  stat- 
utes, while  In  the  United  States  both  the  courts  and  the  Congress 
are  bound  by  the  Constitution  unless  and  until  the  people  change 
It  In  the  mode  prescribed. 

Of  course.  If  ycu  can  once  deprive  the  courts  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion in  controversies  between  the  Federal  administrators  and  the 
Individual,  and  if  you  can  get  a  Congress  sufficiently  subservient  to 
repeal  such  vestl;jes  as  may  now  exist  of  Jurisdiction  In  the  courts, 
administrative  absolutism  Is  upon  us.  Two  llltLstrations  wiihln  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Florida  prove  exactly  what  I  mean.  One 
occurred  when  General  Jackson  Invaded  Florida  and  hanged  two 
Englishmen  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  Jury— and  I  remind 
you  that  within  the  shadow  of  the  United  States  Capitol  there  have 
been  executions  of  civilians  after  a  trial  by  court  martial,  and  when 
the  regular  courts  were  open  and  functioning  In  the  District  of 
C(3lumbia  The  other  instance  In  your  State  history  was  during 
the  period  Immediately  following  the  War  between  the  States  when 
you— along  with  others  In  the  South— were  under  carpetbag  rule 
enforced  by  the  Federal  bayonet.  A  radical  Congress  had  at  that 
time  deprived  the  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  to  consider  the  validity 
of  either  reconstruction  statutes  or  practices  thereunder. 

This  system  of  administrative  absolutism — which  is  yet  In  a 
comparatively  weak  form  when  compared  with  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Rus«=la  or  Japan— has  come  upon  us  since  1914  The  Federal 
courts  claimed,  developed,  and  exercised  the  Jurisdiction  to  review 
many  administrative  decisions  during  the  first  century  of  our 
national  existence.^*  But  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  practices  of  the 
radical  Congress  during  the  days  of  reconstruction,  many  of  the 
statutes  enacted  after  1914  establishing  new  Instruments  of  gov- 
ernmental power  have  restricted  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  officers  and  agencies  In  such  Instances.  Generally 
It  has  been  sought  to  restrict  the  courts  to  questions  of  law,  leav- 
ing the  facts  to  be  found  by  the  administrative  tribunals  -"'  Such 
a  device  is  quite  simple  and  entirely  practical,  as  is  shown  by  the 
condition  we  are  in  today. 

I  shall  conclude  by  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  reports 
of  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  from  1933  to  1939.  Inclusive;  to  Senate  bill  No.  915 
and  House  bill  No.  6324.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  to  the  unani- 
mous reports  thereon  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees recommending  the  passage  of  said  bills.  The  two  bills  are 
practically  Identical,  were  drafted  In  large  part  by  this  special  com- 
mittee on  administrative  law.  and  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  governors  and  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  As.scclatlon;  the  National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  National  Association  of  Pub- 
lishers, Inc  ;  the  Master  Plumbers  A.'^oclatlon  of  America;  the 
National  Ornamental  Metal  Manufacturers  A.ssoclatlon:  the  National 
Electrical  Contractors  Association;  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers:  by  the  State  bar  associations  of  California.  Colorado, 
1  Idaho.  Iowa.  Illinois.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  North  Carolina, 
Ohio  Oregon,  Pennsvlvanla,  Texas.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia;  "and  by  the  city  bar  associations  of  Boston, 
Chicago  (in  principle).  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia.  Phoenix, 
and  St  Louis,  as  well  as  by  the  Erie  County  or  Buffalo  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

These  bills  have  not  boon  disapproved  except  by  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  the  Federal  Bar  As.soclatlon.  and  two  committees  of 
the  City  Bar  As=;oclatlon  of  New  York. 

Do  not  assume  for  a  moment  that  I  have  an  ounce  of  pessimism 
In  my  make-up.  On  the  contrary,  my  whole  being  Is  permeated 
with  optimism  I  have  an  abiding  faith  In  America  and  American 
Institutions.  This  trend  toward  administrative  absolutism  can  and 
will  be  stopped.  With  the  American  lawyer  in  the  lead,  supported 
by  labor  and  business  interests,  the  tide  can  and  will  be  stemmed. 
Where  Is  the  Florida  bar  standing  In  this  fi^ht  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  American  system  of  law  administration  from  the 
menacing  maw  of  admlnl.strative  absolutism  which  has  cursed  the 
world  since  the  beginning  of  civilization — the  exercise  of  which  by 
unscrupulous  dictators  has  resulted  In  driving  European  peoples  to 


-'Pound  Public  Law  and  Private  Law.  24  Cornell  Law  Quarterly 
(June  1939) .  pp  469  432  at  p  479.  Also  Pound  Lectures  of  1939  at 
Catholic  University.  Washington.  D.  C, 


>"  See  address  cf  Col.  O  R  McGulre.  above  cited,  before  the  Fourth 
Judicial  Circuit  Conference  at  AsheviUe.  N.  C.  on  June  9.  1939.  pub- 
lished In  the  October  1939  Journal  of  the  Commercial  Law  League. 

-"^  S->e  Adele  I  Springer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  of  the  National  Women  Lawyers'  Association.  In  an 
article.  The  American  Bars  Administrative  Law  Bill,  In  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal  of  her  association. 
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caves  In  the  grcund  at  every  sound  ol  the  siren  In  order  to  protect 
their  hvee?  I  know  where  the  Florida  lawyers  will  stand,  and  I 
know  they  will  have  standing  with  them  both  the  laboring  and 
busineas  interests  of  this  Kreat  S:a'e 

Gentlemen,  the  fleht  is  on.  and  let  us  cry  with  Macduff,  "Cxused 
be  him  who  first  cries  enough!  ' 


T.  V.  A.  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  E.  LIUENTHAL 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  cf  Congress  to  the  following 
address  recently  delivered  by  David  E.  Lihenthal,  at  a  public 
dinner  tendered  by  Mr.  Silhman  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesseean,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Tonight  a  single  subject  holds  America's  attention.  One  concern 
Is  shared  by  every  citizen:  That  this  Nation  must  be  made  sale 
against  the  threat  of  military  aggres.sion  Everywhere  through  the 
lei.gth  and  breadth  of  the  couniiy.  Americans.  In  all  walks  of  life, 
are  meaburing  our  resources  for  defense. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  effort  to  transform  our 
peacetime  economic  institutions  so  that  the  needs  of  defense  shall 
be  met  quickly  and  efTectively.  America  viewed  as  one  great  pro- 
duction plant  16  being  gearrd  to  that  task. 

This  adjustment  to  tho  needs  of  defense  Is  one  that  the  entire 
country  is  facing  at  this  hour  We  must  fuce  It  In  the  southeast. 
For  new  Industrie's.  Industries  essential  to  the  strenglhtnlng  of  ovir 
national  defenses,  are  coming  to  this  area.  That  is  inevitable;  in 
fact  It  has  already  bcpun.  Remember  that  this  S(juthea.^lern  re- 
gion hai  been  named  by  military  authorities  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  situations  m  the  United  Statt-s  for  the  location  of  na- 
tional-defense production  uni'>ji.  Sheltered  from  ho.stlle  aircraft 
by  mountain  ranges  and  inland  from  the  sea  and  Its  hazards, 
crls^rosstd  by  modem  highways,  served  by  railroiids  and  by  a 
newly  opened  navigation  chimncl.  this  arcu  Is  also  one  of  nature's 
depHDRitorles  for  many  cf  the  raw  materials  classified  by  the  Army  as 
esst-ntial  for  mil.tary  purposes. 

It  was  becau.e  oi  Just  huch  facts  as  these  that  during  the  first 
World  War  Muscle  Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  Alabama, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  giant  government  munit.ons  plant.  It 
WAS  for  those  rea.<ons  that  Wilson  Dam  was  built  to  furnish  power 
for  the  factories  erected   there. 

In  1933  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  assigned  the  man- 
a^reraent  of  thcoe  properties  at  Muscle  Shoals,  originally  built  to 
serve  the  need.s  of  war.  Tlie  people  of  the  country  want  to  know 
tcuay  how  T  V  A.  has  discharged  its  responsibility,  and  to  determine 
whether  during  these  7  years  the  properties  once  built  for  our 
defense  and  the  six  danxs  newly  constructed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
peace  have  both  Increased  the  security  of  the  Nation.  And  busi- 
nessmen particularly  have  a  right  to  ask  what  services,  what  spe- 
cific, practical  services  the  T  V.  A  is  ready  to  furnUh  to  the  exist- 
Inij  essential  manufacturing  plants  that  must  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  Nation's  needs,  and  the  new  war  materials  Industries  which 
v.Ul  bogln  operations. 

The  Nation  has  a  right  to  such  an  accounting  of  T.  V.  A.'s  stew- 
ardship; the  Board  of  Directors  Is  happy  to  be  able  In  this  way  to 
report  directly  to  you  and  to  all  of  Its  130.000,000  stockholders,  the 
people  cf  the  United  States.  Our  report  tells  a  story  of  munitions: 
of  a  vast  new  supply  of  electric  power,  electricity  that  Is  producing 
aluminum  for  aircraft:  It  is  a  story  of  stepped-up  construction 
schedules,  and  of  lndu<;trlal  research  that  can  speed  the  transfor- 
mation of  raw  materials  Into  the  arms  of  defense  Let  me  sum  up 
the  T.  V  As  part  In  the  national  defense — a  four-point  program — 
and  then  supply  you  with  some  of  the  details  which  as  businessmen 
you  may  find  of  chief  practical  Interest. 

In   brief   compass,   here   Is   the   T    V.   A.'s   report: 

1.  The  munitions  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  Is  ready  as  soon  as  the 
signal  Is  given  to  l>e  adapted  to  the  production  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate for  high  explosives 

2  T  V.  A  has  developed  a  huge  supply  of  power  that  Is  now  of 
strategic  Importance  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  a  power  supply 
without  which  the  production  of  airplanes  on  the  scale  needed 
would  be  impossible,  for  today  T.  V.  A.  power  Is  a  principal  reliance 
In  Americas  production  of  aluminum. 

3.  The  need  for  power  and  ever  more  power  In  this  emergency  has 
led  us  to  order  our  dam-construction  program  to  be  speeded  up  by 


every  device:  this  pressure  means  the  completion  of  ore  of  T  V  A  'b 
new  dams  10  months  ahead  of  schedule;  it  will  add  five  new  power 
generators  in  dam.s  already  completed  Speed,  the  cutting  of  corners, 
possible  only  In  a  well-seusijned  constructicn  force,  is  the  T.  V.  A. 
order  of  the  day. 

4.  The  facts  about  badly  needed  raw  materials  essential  to  the 
defense  program,  facts  T  V.  A  has  been  developing  for  7  years,  are 
ready  and  have  been  made  available  tc  the  countrj-'s  new  Defense 
Commission,  and  to  businessmen  upon  whom  we  must  lely  for  a 
speedy  producttcn  of  essential  defense  materials. 

So  T  V.  A.  reports  its  stewardship.  It  offers  Its  program  as  an 
aid  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  T.  V.  A.  munitions  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  democratic  conception  of  defense  It  was  built  for 
war.  But  In  the  years  of  peace  It  has  served  the  ba^ic  needs  of  a 
pcace''di  people.  It  is  producing  a  phosphate  plant  food,  an  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  our  soil  fertility,  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
people  v.ho  live  on  the  land,  a  safeguard  to  our  supply  of  foodi  and 
fibers.  Now  once  more  war  is  abroad  in  the  world,  and  that  plant 
Is  available  for  adaptation  to  the  production  of  explosives.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  faithful  to  the  democratic  conception  that  we  must 
conserve  cur  basic  resources  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  all  our 
people,  the  production  of  plant  food  can  continue  Detailed  plans 
are  ready  so  that  concentrated  phosphate  needed  for  the  land  can 
continue  to  be  produced  at  Mu.  cle  Shoals  without  Jeop.rdiziiig  the 
output  of  war  materials.  So  far  as  T.  V.  A.  can  influence  the  de- 
cision and  the  results,  you  may  be  confident  that  the  bill  for  our 
deten^e  will  not  be  paid  this  time  as  it  was  20  years  ago  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  While  this  country  prepares,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  force  with  force,  we  can  go  on  with  our  proeram  of  soil  enrich- 
ment, making  our  people  secure  agalrui  the  hazards  of  the  future, 
reotoriup  the  laud  from  which  we  draw  our  healih,  our  strength, 
our  very  life. 

Power  is  the  life  lire  of  mcdern  Industry,  upon  which  pre- 
paredness depends  For  the  rapid  expansion  of  private  and  public 
enterprise  an  enormous  supply  is  necessary-  All  cf  vou  will  re- 
member that  a  few  years  ago  It  was  charged  that  the  T  V.  A. 
was  constructing  facilities  far  In  excess  cf  anv  possible  power 
need.  Every  request  for  T.  V  A  appropriations  was  vleorourly 
opposed  as  unbusinesslike  because  we  were  providing  for  a  product 
that  had  no  market.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  our  Judg- 
ment was  correct  and  that  our  critics  m  this  respect  were  wrong. 
There  Is  no  power  surplus.  Had  the  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  one  of  these  T.  V.  A  dams  been  defeated  or  de- 
layed, the  preparedness  prcw^ram  of  this  Nation  would  be  im- 
peded. If  a  single  generator  had  been  delayed  In  Installation  the 
capacity  of  essential  aluminum  production,  for  example,  would  be 
impaired  And  remember  that  aluminum  is  the  principal  item 
in  the  construction  of  aircraft.  At  this  mcme-.t  T.  V  As  dams 
are  a  major  source  of  power  supply  upon  which  the  aluminum 
Industry  depends  to  provide  materials  f.ir  the  goal  cf  50.003  air- 
planes a  year  Growth  of  the  new  airplane  factory  here  at  Nash- 
ville, the  location  of  a  powder  factory  at  Memphis,  developments  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  call  for  added  power  Other  pending  expan- 
sion requires  extensive  Increases  in  T.  V.  A.'.s  power  capacity 

T.  V  A.  is  now  operating  at  capacity  a  power  svstem  ranking 
seventh  or  elphth  In  thf  United  States  WTiat  about  the  future? 
How  mtjch  more  expansion  of  war  industr:es  can  existing  power 
supply  support?  An  unprecedented  increjise  In  demand  for  elec- 
tric p>ower  is  occurring  in  the  United  States  We  believe  that 
action  has  not  been  taken  rapidly  enough  In  most  sections  cf 
the  country  to  keep  up  with  this  mounting  need  Even  In  the 
Southeast,  where,  because  of  the  T  'V  A  .  the  Increase  in  electric 
supply  has  proceeded  at  a  swifter  pace  than  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  our  Judirment  is  that  th^re  must  be  large  and  immediate 
expansion  of  electric  supply  beyond  the  plans  alre?dv  approved 
for  the  T.  V  A  The  T  V  A  Boprd  has  orrt^red  a  seeding  up 
of  its  construction  schedules  to  shorten  the  time  when  new  power 
supplies  can  be  ready  We  have  Just  directed  that  two  new  gen- 
erators for  W^heeler  Dam  be  set  ahead  5  months,  to  be  ready  next 
winter:  the  completion  of  Watts  Bar  Dam  with  three  largo  gen- 
erators, has  been  ordered  shortened  by  10  months;  three  new 
generators  have  Just  been  ordered  for  Wilson  and  Pickwick  Dams, 
to  be  turning  out  power  during  1941  These  additions  total 
151.000  kilowatts  of  power  capacity.  All  of  this  quickening  of 
pace  Is  within  current  appropn:itlons  It  calls  for  careful  planning 
and  hard'-r  work  for  T  V  As  staff,  but  it  Is  characteristic  of  the 
mood  and  purpose  of  the  whole  Nation.  Even  greater  acceleration 
of  the  T  V  A  Job  Is  needed:  we  are  armed  with  detailed  plans 
to  move  without  delay  when  the  word  comes.  T.  V.  A.'s  seasoned 
construction  forces.  S.OOO-.strong,  are  ready. 

But  more  than  assurance  of  an  adequate  power  supply  is  needed. 
If  private  manufacturers  are  tc  produce  needtd  war  materials 
spx?ed:ly  For  every  n^w  development  buslnersmen  need  tc  know 
In  detail  about  amounts  and  costs  of  raw  materials  available,  about 
transpt  rtatlcn  facilities  and  ccsts.  about  Industrial  water  supply 
and  markets,  and  labor  supply  and  housing.  Time  is  pressing  these 
days,  and  short  cuts  around  costly  and  time-consuming  Independ- 
ent Investigations  arc  urgently  needed.  In  many  cases  months  can 
be  saved  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  becaiise  for  seven  years 
the  T  V  A.'s  staff  of  technicians  has  been  at  wcrk.  In  cooperation 
with  other  reaeiirch  Institutions,  obtaining  Information  about  the 
region  of  exactly  the  kind  that  Is  needed  now.     The  T.  V.  A.  is 
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making  the  results  of  these  investigations  available  for  Immediate 
use  in  the  national  defense  program  of  Industry. 

About  one-third  of  the  commodities  classified  as  strategic  and 
critical  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  are  available  in 
commercial  quantities  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  Already  sev- 
eral important  industrial  plants  are  turning  out  large  volumes  of 
Bome  of  these  materials  Tlie  problem  is  simply  one  of  plant 
expansion  Private  business  has  ample  information  concerning 
many  of  the  important  materials  which  are  now  in  production,  sach 
as  the  ores  of  zinc.  Iron,  copper,  and  so  on  Where,  however.  !>uch 
existing  commodities  are  needed  in  the  defense  program,  there 
Will  be  a  tremrndou.s  Impact  on  their  present  markets,  the  greater 
because  imports  in  many  cases  are  cut  off  and  threatened  Many 
other  potentially  u.^^eful  materials  In  the  Southeast,  however,  arc 
now  being  u.s«^d  by  industry,  only  to  a  small  extent:  much  of  the 
T  V  As  Industrial  research  has  concerned  itself  with  these  less 
u.sed  commodities. 

For  these  rea.sons  many  materials  which  heretofore  were  little 
used  in  industry  cffer  iriiportani  opportunities  for  development. 
Th(?v  mav  well  prevent  serious  disruption  of  some  of  America  s  key 
Industries.  For  7  years  now  T.  V.  A.'s  Industrial  engineers,  ge- 
ologists, chemical  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  technicians  In 
many  other  fields  have  been  Investigating  and  testing  out  specific 
wavs  through  which  the  income  of  the  area  could  be  raised  by 
the  more  extensive  processing  of  the  raw-material  resources  now 
available.  The  origin  of  all  wealth  Is  the  application  of  technical 
knowledge,  skill,  and  labor  to  raw-material  resources;  hence  T  V  A  "s 
persK-^tent  effort  over  many  years  in  studying  the  Valley's  raw- 
material  resources,  and  partleularly  those  which  could  be  made 
more  valuable  through  proces-slng  in  Industry.  We  have  concen- 
trated effort  en  some  of  the  more  promising  materials.  We  have 
studied  amounts  available,  estimated  costs,  and  we  have  conducted 
experiments  concerning  specific  uses  in  industry  In  several  cases 
experiments  have  been  carried  to  the  point  of  operating  pilot  plants 
in  which  prcKluction  costs  were  determined.  There  have  also  been 
a  number  of  practical  market   Investigations 

As  a  result  of  this  backlog  of  practical  information,  we  are  In  a 
position  to  render  considerable  assistance  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  T  V.  A.  and  the  agencies  with  which  it  is  cooperating  have 
developed  certain  new  uses  for  minerals.  We  have  a  new  method 
for  refining  domestic  talc  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  imports  in  both  the  electrical  and  ceramic  industries  We  have 
information  concerning  deposits  of  olivine,  which  can  be  used  as 
a  refractory  in  the  steel  industry.  We  have  studied  the  extent 
and  locations  of  kyanlte  deposits:  it  can  be  used  as  a  refractory 
and  as  a  raw  material  for  airplane  spark  plugs  Promising  pre- 
liminary resulus  have  been  obtained  in  processing  olivine  as  a  source 
of  magnesium,  a  metal  used  along  with  aluminum  in  airplane  con- 
struction And  It  Is  worthy  cf  note  that  the  present  production  of 
magnesium  in  this  country  is  ver>-  small.  3.600  tons  a  year  German 
production  is  reported  to  be  about  40  000  tons  a  vear 

Businessmen  who  will  carry  a  heavy  responsibility  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  manufacturing  for  defense  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  T  V  A  ha.s  developed  some  substitutes  for  high-grade  raw 
materials.  sub.stitutes  which  can  take  their  places  for  certain  uses. 
The  supply  of  cork  from  Spain,  for  Instance,  Is  largely  shut  off 
Our  technicians  have  tested  a  method  of  treating  a  mineral  known 
as  vermlculite  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a  good  substitute  for  cork 
insulation  We  have  obtained  promising  results  In  developing  a 
process  in  our  laboratories  at  Muscle  Shoals  by  which  manganese 
might  be  produced  economically  from  certain  low-grade  ores.  Most 
high-grade  manganese  ores  are  imported.  We  have  Investigated 
deposits  of  low-grade  short-fioered  asbestos,  the  use  of  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  conserve  the  limited  supply  of  long-flbered 
ast>estos. 

I  need  not  list  all  the  Instances  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ex- 
periments have  been  made  In  laboratories  and  pilot  plants,  cost 
records  are  available,  likewise  estimates  on  peacetime  markets  of- 
fering permanent  outlets  when  the  emergency  is  over  The  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  course  of  T.  V  As  industrial  research  efforts 
are  ready  for  private  enterprise  to  use  as  it  mobilizes  in  defense 
of  our  country-  And  to  this  end  we  have  Just  made  our  facilities 
available  to  the  new  Advisory  Defense  Commission  representing  as 
It  does,  both  industry  and  government,  as  one  of  T.  V.  A.'s  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Let  me  at  this  point  make  one  matter  clear  The  T  V  A  area 
Is  confined  to  the  Southeast,  but  It  Is  an  agency  of  the  Nation  In 
assisting  the  industries  of  the  country  to  accelerate  their  activities 
In  this  area,  in  providing  them  with  information  on  which  to  act, 
the  T  V  A  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  Involved  in  a  program 
designed  to  encourage  the  removal  of  any  Industry  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  from  any  other  area  to  tlus  one  We  are  an 
impartial  agency  ol  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  obligations 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  Our  function  is  to  know  the  facts  and 
make  them  available  wherever  they  are  needed  This  Ls  no  new 
activity  for  the  Authorltv  But  Its  importance  now  Is  Im- 
measurably increa.sed  And  It  is  a  good  example.  I  think,  of  the 
way  in  which  public  activity  and  private  enterprise  can  work 
tog'ether  in  seeking  a  common  objective,  the  Increase  of  Income 
of  the  whole  people  This  program  demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the 
mischievous  notion  that  the  governmental  and  business  In.stitu- 
tlons  of  America  are  mutually  hostile  In  their  objectives  It  stands 
as  a  concrete  illustration  that  business  and  government  are  both 
part  of  the  same  effort  of  a  united  ppople. 

Plans  on  paper  do  not  produce  planes  or  Unks  or  munitions. 
Plans  have  to  be  carried  out.    People  have  to  do  the  Job.    Factories 


decided  upon  must  be  built  or  expanded:  ore  must  be  mined  and 
put  on  cars  and  ships;  figures  on  paper  of  how  many  men  are  needed 
to  do  a  Job  must  t>e  translated  Into  men  actually  employed  and 
actually  standing  at  an  assembly  line  in  a  particular  plant.  In  a 
country-wide  effort  to  accelerate  production  broad-scale  plans  and 
decisions  must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the  top  Experience,  and 
sad  experience,  has  shown,  however,  that  often  in  the  past  the 
serious  bottleneck  has  been  In  getting  those  plans  and  decisions 
carried  out.  Fatal  delays  are  likely  to  occur  not  so  much  because 
of  Inarequate  planning,  but  because  of  inadequacies  in  the  execu- 
tions of  tho.se  plans  A  good  plan,  a  fine  blueprint,  isn't  enough. 
Those  plans  and  blueprint--^  have  to  be  adapted  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. Here.  too.  the  T  V.  A.  may  be  of  assistance.  For  as  a 
regional  agency  we  have  necessarily  been  close  to  the  problems 
we  have  been  charged  with  administering;  we  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  getting  things  done  as  much  as  possible  through  the  use  of  local 
agencies  and  regional  leadership. 

For  seven  years  it  has  been  T  V  A  s  Job  to  know  this  region,  not 
only  the  location  of  Its  minrrals.  its  forest  resources,  its  transporta- 
tion and  labor  supply  and  housing,  but  the  men  who  are  Its 
leaders — businessmen,  teachers,  farmers — men  in  various  capacities 
of  the  region's  life.  For  seven  years  now  T.  V.  A  has  woiked  co- 
cperatlvely  with  almost  every  kind  of  regional  and  local  institu- 
tion—public  and  private — the  colleges,  the  farm  organlzatiors.  the 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  individual  local  industries  and  lat)ora- 
tories  of  industrial  research.  Tliat  knowledge  of  local  resources, 
that  habit  of  administering  a  Job  at  the  grass  roots  will  enable  us 
to  help  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the  national  piogram 
is  carried  out  in  the  Southeast. 

To  you  who  live  In  the  area,  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  peacetime  program  of 
the  Authority  can  be  so  Immediately  effective  In  this  crisis  Of 
even  greater  consequence  may  be  the  fact  that  we  are  determined 
that  all  our  efforts  directed  toward  defense  shall  build  up,  not 
tear  down,  the  progress  we  have  made.  The  T.  V.  A  program  is 
not  altered  It  Is  the  same  The  emergency  only  accelerntes  Its 
pace  The  T  V  A  is  directed  toward  a  constant  goal  -to  aid  in 
widening  economic  opportunity,  to  seek  to  assure  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  A  democracy  will  be  secure  only  If  It  serves  its 
citizens  effectively.  While  T.  V.  A  takes  its  part  in  the  national 
program  designed  to  make  our  country  .safe  from  attack.  It  will  seek 
to  continue  its  long-time  Job  of  helping  to  make  It  secure  from 
disaster  within 

Guns  and  bombs  and  aircraft  and  munitions  we  must  have  if  we 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  But  the  will,  the  inner 
flame,  must  be  there  or  all  the  engines  of  defense  will  t>e  with- 
out avail  We  live  under  a  system  fashioned  out  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion  by  free  men  for  free  men,  and  not  by  robots  for  robots. 
This  Will  be  our  greatest  asset  of  defense;  that  on  the  farm.  In  the 
mine  and  factory,  in  places  of  business,  the  people  of  this  country 
shall  feel  deep  In  their  hearts  that  they  have  a  nation,  a  way  of  life. 
a  future  that  is  worth  every  effort  to  Improve  and  every  sacrifice  to 
defend 

Division  of  Commercial  Treaties  and  Agreements 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CORDELL  HULL,   SECRETARY  OF  STATB 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  State: 

The  recent  creation  of  a  new  Division  of  Commercial  Treaties 
and  Agreements  was  another  of  a  number  of  steps  taken,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  and  making  more  effective  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Department.  The  new  division 
Will  provide  unified  direction  for  carrying  out  important  func- 
tions In  the  field  of  commercial  policy  formerly  handled  by  a 
number  of  divisions 

Far  from  signifying  an  abandonment  or  weakening  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  this  administrative  change  Is  intended  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  efficient  our  efforts  In  the  direction  of 
the  widest  practicable  Implementation  of  the  program  and  of  the 
basic  principles  of  liberal  commercial  relations,  which  underlie  that 
program.  Continued  advocacy  of  these  principles  has  been  and 
remains  our  fixed  policy.  The  only  alternative,  especially  after 
the  war,  would  be  the  destructive  course  of  toUlltarlan  autarchy, 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  again  to  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  President  on  June  21,  1940,  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  emergency  features  of  our  current  work  in  the  field  of  inter- 
American   economic    cooperatiou; 
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"In  Bomc   cf  Its  efscntlal  features,  this  program  of  cooperaOve    ; 
economic  action  by  the  American  Republics  and  possibly  by  other 
oountrlea  is  being  undertaken  in   response  to  new — but.  we  hop>e.    ] 
temporary — developments  In  International  relations.     It  Is  not  In-    , 
tended  to  replace  the  program  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  which 
has   been  steadfastly   pursued   by   the   Government    of   the   United 
States.     We  c<intlaue  to  believe  that  the   baste  principles  of   that 
proKram  offer  the  mc«t  effective  basU  for  mutually  t>eneQclal  eco- 
nomic relations  among  nations,  and  we  are  determined  to  work,  as 
Circumstances  permit,  for  their  fxillest  possible  application." 


Mexican  Claims  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8,  1940 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  discharge  of  an  obligation  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  That  obligation  was  assiuned  by 
the  Oovemment  by  its  voluntary  act  and  for  reasons  which 
seemed  to  it  to  be  good  and  sufficient  and  to  its  own  best 
Interests.  For  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  many  of  our  nationals 
had  gone  Into  that  Republic,  had  invested  their  money,  and 
were  engaged  in  businesses  of  many  kinds.  They  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  hazard  their  money  in  that  undertaking 
and  were  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  established  sys- 
tems for  the  protection  of  those  investments. 

Unfortunately  revolution  tore  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for 
many  years.  The  period  from  1910  to  1920  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  revolutionary  period.  During  much  of  that 
per:od  many  irritating  incidents  occurred  which  strained  the 
relations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  These  incidents  ranged  from  the 
seizure  or  destruction  of  property  of  United  States  citizens 
to  violent  border  raids  in  which  our  citizens  were  killed 
or  injured  Many  Members  of  this  Congress  remember  the 
time  they  served  on  the  Mexican  border  as  memt>ers  of  the 
National  Guard  of  their  respective  States.  During  some  of 
this  period  war  seemed  to  be  imminent,  costly  border  guards 
were  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  and  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  were  at  a  standstill. 

In  1923  this  condition  existed.  The  United  States  found 
her  trade  and  commerce  stagnated  and  she  was  losing  all  of 
the  revenue  of  Mexican  Imports  as  well  as  the  benefit  her 
citizens  would  receive  from  exports  to  Mexico.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  Goverruncnt  of  the  United  States  began  negotiations 
for  a  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  and  the  resultant 
establishment  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  countries. 

In  September  1923.  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  Mexico,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
/  between  the  two  Governments.  This  treaty  called  for  a 
commission  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  United 
States  nationals  against  Mexico  and  of  Mexican  nationals 
against  the  United  States.  This  was  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  being  to  her  own  best  interests.  So  believing,  this 
Government,  under  the  treaty  power  possessed  by  it  under 
^the  Constitution,  required  that  citizens  of  this  country  submit 
their  claims  to  this  commission  and  deprived  them  of  all  other 
Instrumentalities  for  the  adjiistment  and  collection  of  those 
claims.  By  so  doing  this  Government  agreed  that  it  would 
pay  to  its  citizens  the  amount  awarded  to  its  citizens  by  the 
commission  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  agreed  to  pay 
the  amount  awarded  to  its  citizens  and  the  lesser  would 
operate  as  an  offset  against  the  greater. 

That  such  was  the  effect  of  the  treaty  is  acknowledged  by 
the  State  Department  and  has  been  its  position  from  the 
bcpinning.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  State  Department 
made  this  holding  that  it  prevented  a  settlement  privately 
negotiated  by  one  of  the  claimants  who  had  submitted  its 


claim  to  the   commission  on   the   ground   that   the   treaty 
removed  its  management  from  the  hands  of  the  claimant. 
This  hill  is  but  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  long  delayed. 


Representative   Plumley,   of  Vermont,   the   Entire 
"Vermont  Delegation" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1940 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Allbm,  summer  resident  of  Vermont  and  a  "temporary  con- 
stituent" of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont.  Representative 
PLtncLEY.  put  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Bennington 
Banner  In  re  certain  honorary  degrees  held  by  our  mutual 
friend. 

I  do  not  propose  as  a  "good  neighbor"  to  be  outdone  by 
him.  though  he  was  one  Jump  ahead  of  me.  for  I  now  pro- 
pose, under  consent  granted,  to  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  of  Keene.  N.  H..  in  my  district. 
Indicative  of  the  fact  that  Representative  Plumley's  friend- 
ships are  not  localized  or  confined  by  State  lines. 

The  editor  of  the  Sentinel  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  his 
field  In  New  Hampshire,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter,  so  when 
Harry  Shaw  takes  time  and  makes  the  effort  to  write  such  an 
editorial  as  that  which  I  include  you  may  know  he  speaks 
whereof  he  knows. 

Incidentally,  I  happen  to  know  that  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  Repres<^ntative  Plumley.  are  long  and  old- 
time  friends.  I  have  heard  him  relate  the  fact  that  back  in 
the  early  1900's  he  was  cfflcial  reporter  of  the  Vermont  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  by  grace  of  an  appointment  at  the  hands 
of  this  friend  of  his.  who  was  then  Speaker,  if  I  rememlier 
correctly. 

Even  before  that  time,  after  Shaw  left  Washington  where 
he  was  secretary  to  Senator  Page  of  Vermont  to  return  to 
Vermont  to  engage  in  newspaper  work  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  press  covering  the  oflBcials  and  prominent 
Members  of  the  legislature  and  their  idiosyncracies.  Legisla- 
time  Luminaries  it  was  call^^d,  and  in  his  write  up  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont.  Clerk  Plumley.  back  in  those  days, 
he  suggests  that  it  will  be  wise  to  watch  his  progress. 

Anyway.  Shaw  has  watched  him.  as  has  most  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  does  not  overdraw  the  picture  he  paints. 

I  do  not.  as  I  said,  propose  to  let  Pennsylvania  get  ahead  of 
me.  No  summer  resident  of  Vermont  has  anything  on  one 
who  has  been  a  long-time  permanent  neighbor,  although  there 
Is  an  imaginary  State  line  between  us. 

Incidentally  it  is  a  pleasure  to  let  the  doctor's  colleagues 
know  what  his  neighbors  think  of  him.  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  who  are  honored  indirectly  by  rea- 
son of  his  selection  for  the  honor  conferred. 

I  am  the  more  impelled  to  do  this  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  Representative  Plumley  has 
declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Gibson — a  decision  that 
^nll  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  his  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  House. 

In  his  statement  to  the  public  through  the  press,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont,  Representative  Plumley,  says: 

At  this  critical  time  In  our  country's  history  I  would  lose  the 
respect  of  those  who  have  so  often  and  so  slgniUly  honored  me  if  I 
were  to  allow  any  desire  to  rtaiize  a  personal  ambition  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  Influence  or  determine  my  sense  of  duty 
and  obligation. 

I  can  do  more  effective  work  and  render  more  raluable  service  to 
my  State,  to  New  England,  and  the  country  right  where  I  am. 
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I  am  a  candidate  to  succeed  myself.  It  Is  a  sufficient  honor  to  be 
the  sole  Represenutlve  In  the  Congress  from  my  native  State. 

PLUMLET    or   VTMCONT 

Boston  University  not  only  honored  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Plcmlet  but  It  did  a  Job  that  reflects  honor  upon  the  Institution 
when  It  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  the  well- 
known  Vermonter.  Those  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
PLrMLET  In  educational  and  public  service  activities  will  very 
generally  agree  that  this  honor  by  the  Boston  institution  has  been 
long  deferred. 

CH^Rl-ES  A  Plumlet,  former  president  of  Norwich  is  a  long,  and 
old-time  friend  of  the  editor.  We  have  wanted  to  say  a  let  of 
things  for  some  years,  or  since  he  left  the  presidency  of  Norwich; 
this  affords  the  desired  opportunity. 

Th?  writer  recalls  the  days  when  as  official  reporter  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  called  In  to  conferences 
had  between  the  then  president  of  Norwich.  Charles  H.  Spooner, 
now  of  Charltstown.  N.  H.  Col.  Fred  B.  Thomas,  and  the  then 
speaker  of  the  house.  Representative  Plumley.  who  were  trying  to 
save  Norwich  University  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  attack. 
•There  never  wotild  be  another  war"  said  the  Foundation,  "so  why 
continue  Norwich?  Why  not  make  it  a  part  of  U  V  M  ?'  Tliey 
saved  it  and  it  proved  their  wisdom,  for  war  soon  came  and  Norwich 
men   distinguished   themselves,   as   always,   in   the   service   of   their 

The  editor  came  to  know  this  man  Plxtmlet  even  before  that,  as 
clerk  of  the  Vermont  House  of  RepresentaUves.  while  he  was  t.ien 
a  newspaperman  on  duty  at  the  capltol. 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ice* by  serving  themselves  in  sending  him  to  represent  them  in 
Congress.     He  has  Justified  their  confidence  In  him. 

The  people  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire— for  that  matter  all  of 
New  England— know  of  the  outstanding  record  he  has  made  In 
Congress.  He  Is  admittedly  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority, 
holds  very  responsible  positions  on  Appropriations  and  other  com- 
mittees; IS  deputy  whip,  and  elsewhere  recognized. 

What  they  do  not  know,  but  we  do.  U  that  the  14  years  he  was 
president  of  Norwich  University  marks  an  unprecedented  era  of 
prc;Tress  and  advancement  of  that  Institution.  A  friend  of  mine 
some  time  ago  sent  me  the  financial  statement  of  the  university 
covering  the  years  of  1920  to  1933. 

When  Plumley  took  over  the  reins  In  1920  there  were  mortgages 
plastered  all  over  the  Institution  The  buildings  (and  that  was 
about  all  there  was  to  the  plant)  were  valued  at  $297,562.  wnf" 
he  resigned  he  had  reerected  and  newly  constructed  a  plant  which 
was  valued  at  »918  600.  or  an  Increase  of  more  than  1720.000.  And 
that  at  depression  values,  and  for  insurance  purposes,  so  the  books 
show      The  mortgages  were   burned. 

When  he  took  over  the  management  the  total  endowment  was 
only  »169.000  He  left  11  at  $800,000  In  round  numbers.  The  total 
physical  value  of  the  assets  of  the  university,  counting  the  plant 
and  the  endowment,  when  Plumutt  resigned  as  president, 
amounted  to  $2,132,557  as  against  $393,127  when  he  was  elected. 

He  increased  its  assets  over  a  million  and  a  half;  that  is  to  say. 
after  deducting  all  indebtedness,  and  despite  all   handicaps. 

However  the  money  end  of  it  all  is  a  small  factor.  During  his 
administration  the  faculty  was  Increased  numerically;  the  faculty 
members  each  had  a  $100  increase  for  years;  the  cadet  corps  reached 
its  maximum  size,  new  courses  were  added  which  raised  the  aca- 
demic standing;  curriculum  requirements  and  prerequisites  of 
academic  and  educational  standardizing  boards  were  met,  which 
made  It  possible  for  the  flr.st  time  for  Norwich  to  be  accorded 
recognition  as  an  accredited  college. 

He  erected  new  buildings,  reconstructed  old  buildings,  con- 
structed an  athletic  field,  a  polo  field,  and  furnished  a  foundation 
for  the  growth  he  envisaged  along  all  lines. 

He  rendered  faithful  service  under  most  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions opposed  as  he  was  by  seme  Jealous  and  narrow-minded  and 
shortsighted  people,  and  interfered  with  as  he  was  by  a  group  of 
noncooperative  and  disloyal  a.-^soclates  In  his  administrative  staff. 

Such  service  marks  the  real  era  of  the  beginning  of  Norwich  as  a 
university,  unappreciated  perhaps  by  those  who  fought  his  pro- 
gram, but  history  will  write  It  so.  ,   ^       .. 

Boston  University  has  done  well  to  acknowledRe  Us  appreciation 
of  faithful  service  to  his  day  and  generation  by  one  who  never  made 
and  never  would  make  any  claim  himself  for  his  achlevemenU. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  press  of  July  6; 
Better   said  Mr   Roosevelt,  that  the  United  States  suffer  from  the 
InefQcieiicy   of   th.s  Nations  democratic  form  of   government   and 


chafe  under  the  "time-lag"  which  may  stall  for  months  and  year* 
needed  Improvement,  than  submit  to  the  grim  power  of  the  dictator 
nations. 

Thus  the  President  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  New  Deal 
campaign  to  keep  Republican  Nominee  Willkie  out  of  the 
White  House. 

The  President,  backed  by  Parley  and  Bankhead.  assumes 
that  once  again  he  can  fool  the  voters  by  raising  a  false  issue; 
that  is.  that  an  efficient  administration  under  Willkie  would 
destroy  American  institutions. 

The  President  forgets  that  we  remember  that  he  is  the  man 
who,  through  the  past  7  years,  has  been  inordinately  eager — 
crazy,  it  might  be  said— to  p-asp  a  dictator's  power. 

He  was  the  one  who  attempted  to  destroy  a  coordinate — the 
judicial — branch  of  the  Grovernment.  with  his  court-packing 
scheme.  He  it  was  who  insisted  that  Congress  follow  him  so 
subserviently  that  it  became  known  as  a  group  of  "yes"  men, 
a  •rubber  stamp"  branch  of  the  Government. 

He  is  the  one  who  has  deprived  industrialists  of  free  speech, 
as,  for  example,  when  his  Labor  Board  convicted  Henry  Ford 
because  he  told  his  employees  they  did  not  need  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  President's  then  "buddy."  John  Lewis,  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  President  is  the  would-be  dictator  who  has  demanded 
and  received  blank  checks  for  billions  of  dollars:  who  at- 
tempted to  purge  those  members  of  his  own  party  who  ven- 
tured to  disagree  with  him.  to  assert  their  independence. 

The  President's  hypocrisy  is  so  well  known  that  this  last 
do.se  will  deceive  no  one. 

Roosevelt  is  the  one  who.  in  violation  of  a  Federal  statute. 
was  about  to  send  American  ships  to  a  belligerent  when  his 
acts  were  halted  by  the  protest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota.  Congressman  Case. 

Roosevelt  assumes  apparently,  that  we  cannot  have  efH- 
ciency  under  a  democracy.  His  assumption  is  correct,  if  he 
has  in  mind  the  kind  of  "democracy"  that  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal  have  given  us — a  pseudo — democracy. 

In  assuming  that  we  cannot  have  as  high  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  a  democracy  without  loss  of  liberty,  as  in  a  dictator- 
ship, the  President  must  have  in  mind  our  Nation's  experience 
with  the  New  Deal,  which  took  from  us  otu-  "democracy"; 
gave  us  dictatorship  without  efficiency. 

Roosevelt  has  grasped  for  and  seized  most  of  the  dictatorial 
powers  exercised  by  a  Hitler,  but  he  lacks  Hitler's  efficiency. 
He  will  fool  no  one  by  his  attempt  to  raise  the  bogey  man  of 
fear  of  dictatorship  through  Willkie  and  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. The  people  have  taken  his  measure;  they  are 
familiar  with  his  political  tricks,  his  frightening  crises,  his 
false  emergencies — all  staged  for  political  effect. 

Roosevelt's  fair-haired  boy,  Tugwell,  early  in  the  New  Deal, 
was  the  one  who  said: 

Business  must   logically   be   made   to  disappear. 

Tlie  President  and  his  new  dealers  have  gone  a  long  way 
on  that  road,  but  patriotic  Americans,  with  the  good  Lord's 
help,  will  restore  business  to  its  rightful  place,  so  that  we  may 
adequately  prepare  for  the  dangers  into  which  the  New  Deal 
is  arrogantly  shoving  us. 

The  only  dictator  on  our  present  horizon  is  Roosevelt,  who. 
contrary  to  all  American  tradition,  would  himself,  during  a 
third  term,  exercise  absolute  power  from  the  White  House  or 
name  his  successor  to  do  so. 

No.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  people  have  at  last  "caught  on"  and. 
after  January  next,  they  will  no  longer  suffer  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  this  Nation's  New  Deal.  They  will  do  things  in  a 
businesslike  way,  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the  years  gone  by. 
They  will  strip  the  Federal  Grovernment  of  some  of  its  arbi- 
trary power  and  retake  for  themselves  and  their  representa- 
tives the  liberties  of  which  you  and  your  political  supporters 
have  deprived  them. 

The  days  of  boondoggling  which  you  praised  so  highly;  of 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending;  of  the  purchasing  of  po- 
litical support  by  the  expenditure  of  Federal  money;  of  the 
strutting  and  the  bluffing  while  Inadequately  prepared,  are 
about  over. 
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Shocked  by  a  knowledge  of  Hitler's  power;  of  the  effect  of 
your  foreign  policy  which  has  left  us  without  a  single  friend 
uhc  would  unselfishly  assist  us;  we  are  going  back  to  work; 
to  the  way  of  life  which  heretofore  has  always  Insured  otir  in- 
dependence, otn-  safety,  and  under  which  we  always  kept  our 
freedom  until  you  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Do  not  worry.  Mr.  President,  about  the  loss  of  our  freedom ; 
the  establishment  of  a  dictator  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  one  who  has  attempted  that  has  been  yourself. 
Pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  Wlllkie  will  get  you  nowhere. 


The  Fature  Is  Our  Own ! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1940 


ADDR 


OP   BON.    HAHOLD   L     ICKX8.    BECRETART   OP    THE 
UTTERIOR 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted.  I  herewith  insert  the  address  by  the  very  able  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  entitled  "The  Future 
Is  Our  Own!"  delivered  at  Washington's  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  front  of  the  Washington  Monument.  Thursday, 
July  4.  1940.  The  address  was  broadcast  by  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Americans  iiaed  to  tblnk  that  they  knew  all  there  wan  to  know 
about  orations.  They  used  to  think  that  they  had  heard  all  the 
oration*  there  were  to  hear — the  nominating  orations — the  dedica- 
tory orations — the  memorial  orations — the  commencement  ora- 
tions— the  Fourth  of  July  orations.  For  years,  for  generations,  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  and  even  way  back  before  that. 
they  had  been  listening  to  the  orators  and  to  the  orations,  and  they 
thought  that  they  had  beard  them  all. 

They  were  wrong. 

There  la  a  new  kind  of  oration  In  the  world:  an  oration  which 
ha^  be«n  given  again  and  again,  and  louder  and  louder,  and  more 
and  more  frequently  during  these  last  few  years. 

Tou  have  heard  It.  Tou  have  all  heard  It.  You  have  heard  It 
on  the  radio  blaring  out  from  eastward  over  the  water.  You  have 
read  it  in  the  papers.     It  Is  always  the  same  oration. 

It  begins  familiarly  for  you — for  all  Americans  It  begins  like  the 
cld-fashkJDCd  Fourth  of  July  orations  with  flne-soundlng  words 
about  the  people,  the  new  people,  the  superior,  forceful,  vlgorotis 
people  who  will  rule  the  world — the  people  of  the  future. 

When  you  hear  these  words  you  sit  back  in  your  seats.  Ycu  relax. 
Tou  listen 

put.  as  you  listen,  the  familiarity  of  the  words  disappears  They 
change  There's  a  difference  And  gradually,  listening,  you  realize 
what  the  difference  u  It  is  this;  In  the  past,  in  the  orations  that 
you  remember,  the  superior,  forceful,  vigorous  people  the  orators 
were  always  talking  about — the  people  who  would  conquer '  the 
world — were  always  you — you.  the  American  people  But  now.  in 
this  new  oration,  the  fine  new  vigorous  people  are  not  you  They 
are  not  you  at  all.     They  are  somebody  else. 

It  Is  somebody  else,  somebody  different,  who  Is  new  now;  some- 
body else  who  Is  young,  and  strong,  and  vigorous. 

And  what  about  you?     Where  do  you  come  In? 

You  find  out  soon  enough.  You  find  out  as  you  listen  You 
are  told  that  you  are  old.  You  are  tired.  You  are  all  through. 
You  are  a  decadent,  worn-out  nation,  full  of  decadent,  outmoded 
Ideas.  You  are  finished  There  Is  no  place  for  you  or  fcr  your 
Ideas  In  the  world  any  more  That  Is  what  you  are  told  as  you 
listen  to  this  new  oration. 

And,  as  you  listen,  you  become  uneasy.  You  had  always  thought 
that  democracy  and  liberty  were  the  new  things  in  the  wcrld  and 
that  you  were  the  new  people  In  the  world,  the  people  of  the  West 
And  here  la  this  orator  telling  you  that  democracy  is  all  through  and 
that  Uberty  Is  decadent  and  that  the  new  people  are  not  the  people 
of  the  new  world  In  America,  but  the  people  of  the  Old  World  over- 
seas. 

It  Is  a  startling  Idea  to  you.  fellow  Americans.  And  yoti  sit  and 
ycu  listen  and  you  wonder.  And  you  hear  the  orator  talking  about 
the  great  deeds  and  the  triumphs  of  this  other,  uew  and  vigorous 
people,  this  different  people,  and  you  see  that  there  are  indeed 
triumphs  And  you  say  to  yourselves,  '"Maybe  he's  got  something 
there."  "Maybe  It's  true."  "Let's  have  a  look."  "Let's  have  a 
look  at  this  new.  ulumphant  people  boasting  of  their  strength" 
"Let's   have   a   lock   at    tlie   fresh    and  vigorous   people   who  shout 


that  they  are  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  the  American  pioneers 
or  their  freelxjm  children." 

And  you  have  a  look      And  you  see      And  what  you  see  Is  this: 

You  see  that  this  new  and  vigorous  people  are  a  people  so  vig- 
orous, so  virile,  so  energetic  so  young,  so  strong,  that  they  have 
surrendered  their  wills,  their  bodies,  and  their  minds  to  the  at»o- 
lute  will  of  a  boas  who  tells  them  what  to  do. 

You  sec  that  they  are  people  so  fresh  and  so  forceful  and  so 
determined  that  they  do  wh.itever  they  are  told  to  do — speak  when 
they  are  told  to  speak,  listen  when  they  are  told  to  listen,  say 
what  they  are  told  to  say.  shut  up  when  they  are  told  to  shut  up. 
eat  when  they  are  told  to  eat.  go  hungry  when  they  are  told  to  go 
hungry,  die  when  they  are  told  to  die. 

You  see  that  they  are  people  whose  vigor  and  force  are  so  great 
and  so  overwhelming  that  they  put  up  with  snoopers,  accept  paid 
Informers,  permit  themselves  to  be  whipped  and  mutilated,  read 
what  they  are  permitted  to  read,  salute  when  they  are  told  to 
salute,  marry  when  they  are  told  to  marry,  beget  children  when 
they  are  Instructed  to  beget  children 

Tou  see  that  the««  so  superior  and  forceful  people  break  their 
plighted  word,  rape  peaceful  lands  at  the  word  of  their  master, 
destroy  the  lives  of  little  children,  requite  (rentlenetw  with  brutal- 
ity, reap  where  they  have  not  nnvn,  vlctlmlre  helpless  minorities 

Tou  see  that  these  superior  people  of  the  future  who  wnuld  rule 
the  world  abase  themselves  before  new  gods  set  up  for  them  by  a 
dictator 

You  see  all  this  And  you  listen  to  the  orator  Tou  hefir  him 
tell  jrou  that  freedom  is  now  a  mark  of  Inferiority  and  of  incom- 
petence and  that  slavery  Is  the  badge  of  pride  and  of  patriotism 
You  hear  him  tell  you  that  obedience  Is  the  mark  of  a  man  and 
that  Independence  la  characteristic  of  a  weakling. 

Tou  listen 

You  have  been  listening  now  for  a  long  time. 

When  are  you  going  to  laugh.  Americans' 

When  Is  the  big  laugh,  the  coarse,  loud  laugh,  the  har*h  laugh  of 
Americans  going  to  blurt  out  and  fill  the  world?  When  are  you 
going  to  Imagine  to  yourselves  the  words  that  Lincoln  would  have 
used  If  he  had  listened  to  this  orator? 

When  are  you  going  to  throw  at  this  orator  the  words  of  Lincoln 
that  "No  man  Is  good  enough  to  govern  any  other  man  without 
that  other  man's  consent"? 

When  are  you  going  to  Imagine  the  words  that  your  fathers 
would  have  used,  and  their  fathers? 

When  Is  the  great,  hard,  angrry.  shouting,  "razzberry"  laugh  of 
the  American  people  going  to  yell  down  the  west  wind  of  this  con- 
tinent and  out  to  sea  and  on  out  past  the  horizon? 

When  are  you  going  to  say.  all  as  one  man  and  all  together: 

"We  haven't  even  yet  begun  to  livef" 

"We  haven't  even  yet  begun  to  create  on  this  continent  the  r.ew 
and  untried  and  never  yet  realized  world  of  freedom  and  security 
and  self-rerpect!" 

When  are  you  going  to  shout  again  to  the  world  the  words  that 
our  forefathers  shouted — that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Tonlpht,  in  the  Capital  of  our  free  and  young  and  great  Republic. 
we  are  assembled  to  reaffirm  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  we 
In  America  still  hold  the.«ie  truths  to  be  .'-elf -evident. 

We  swear  that  we  will  hold  fa*t  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  that  we  will  never  tolerate  any  seeds  of 
hatred  that  would  raise  one  American  against   another 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  fr^redom.  freedom  of  speech,  of  worship. 
of  as.sembly.  of  press,  ind  of  the  Individual 

We  pledge  continued  allegiance  to  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  of  Ju-^tice 

We  united  and  free  Americans  declare  that  we  arc  prepared  to 
defend  our  principles,  our  Ideals,  and  our  Institutions,  so  that  the 
future  may  be  ours. 


Pledge  Allegiance  and  Fidelity  to  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOLSC  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


RESOLUTION   BY   PTRI.^N   LEB.\NESE    AMERICAN   SOCIETY    OP 
BELMONT   COUNTY.   OHIO 


Mr.  LEWIS  OF  OHIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  tlie  Syrian  Lebanese  American  Society 
of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  pledging  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  with  genuine  satisfac- 
tion that  we  observe  the  spontaneous  doclaraticns  bv  mp.ny 
I  of  our  foreign-born  citizens  of  unswerving  allegiance   and 
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fidelity  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  these  troublous 
times.  Their  conduct  in  this  connection  is  an  inspiration 
and  I  am  glad  to  include  in  my  remarks  the  resolution 
which  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  proper  authorities  having  as  their 
duties  the  pre.servation  of  these  United  States  of  America  as  free 
and  independent  States  within  a  great  Nation  that  certain  sub- 
versive activities  directed  against  the  Oovernment  of  these  United 
States  does  exLst;   and 

Whereas  certain  people  living  within  the  boundarlea  of  these 
United  States  are  openly  accused  and  publicly  prosecuted  for  their 
traitorous  acU  agaln&t  thU  Nation,  which  they  have  not  denied; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  these  Indlvlduala  are  persons  formerly  holding 
alUglaiiCe  to  a  foreign  ftag  or  nation,  or  are  one  gi-neraMon  only  re- 
moved from  the  inrtuencc  of  foreign  demagogs  and  king«;  wc 

Therefore  feel  that  this  activity  has  brought  and  Is  bringing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  all  forelgu-born  citizens  of  this  country  uitd 
Upon  thilr  children  born  In  this  ccuntry  unfavorable  comment  and 
critlcUm  which  Is  not  merited,  and  to  which  wc  as  loyal  citlzena 
and  patriotic  Americans  do  object. 

We  therefore  feel  that  the  accident  of  birth  should  not  hold 
against  us  influence  which  we  And  hard  to  deny  exc<pt  by  word. 
We  do,  therefore,  In  an  effort  to  pledge  anew  our  allegiance  to  the 
only  land  we  know,  and  in  an  effort  to  forever  silence  our  detractors. 
offer  the  following  pledge  of  loyalty: 

•  We  the  membt-rs  of  the  Syrian  Lebanese  Annrrlcan  Society  of 
Belmont  County.  Ohio,  do  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  we  ab^o- 
lutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  ftdeliiy 
to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignly,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  country  of  which  we  have  been  heretofore  subJecU; 
that  we  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domettic; 
tliat  we  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  that 
we  take  this  obligation  freely  wUhcut  menUl  reservation  or  purpose 
of  eva^on,  so  help  me,  Ood." 

(Signed)      Paul  Han  wood. 

President. 
Anthony  Moses, 

Vic*'  President. 
Ceakce  Kanaan. 

Secretary. 


I  Love  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HAROLD  FLANNERY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1940 


POEM  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  V.  HEFFERNAN 


Mr.  FLANNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  written 
by  a  constituent  and  personal  friend,  John  V.  Heffernan: 

I   love   the   XTNllIXt   STATES 

I  love  the  towns  of  the  North. 

The  song  of  each  vibrant  street, 
I  thrill  to  the  winds  as  they  billow  forth 

Through  the  snow  and  the  biting  sleet. 
And  who  shall  say  that  they  stifle  breath 

Or  weave  Its  mists  Into  shrouds  of  death? 

I  love  the  towns  of  the  East, 

Cradled  by  mountain  and  sea;  ^ 

They  .sprawl  on  the  land  like  a  lazy  beast 

But  they  tenderly  suckle  me. 
Frrm  merry  to  mad  their  moods  may  range, 

But  what  is  life  if  it  Is  not  change? 

I  love  the  touns  of  the  South, 

Aslet'p  beside  slumbrous  streams — 
The  palm  trees  convene  at  the  river's  mouth 

Anil  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  dreams: 
Manana!     Manana!     They  seem  to  say. 

Tomorrow,  lad.  Is  another  day. 

I  love  the  towns  of  the  West, 

Sun  chastened  and  shrived  by  rain. 
Clean-cut  as  the  gems  of  a  necklace  dressed 

For  the  goddess  of  peak  and  plain 
Their  far  horizons  give  man  his  scope 

For  the  high  emprise  of  dauntless  hope. 
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1  love  the  United  States, 

Endowed  by  the  best  of  earth. 
And  I  pray  that  ever  within  Its  gates 

Stanch  statecraft  shall  find  safe  berth. 
Our  pledfje  be  the  cause  more  right  than  Just, 

In  God  and  Country  our  sacred  trust. 

— John  V.  Heffernan. 


Financing  Additions  to  the  Farm  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  CARL  B,  ROBBIN8,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORATION,  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COTION 
SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26  last.  Mr.  Carl 
B  Robblns.  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
delivered  an  address  at  New  Orleans  which  has  excited  wide- 
spread interest  in  agricultural  circles,  an  address  which  he 
aptly  entitled  "Financing  Additions  to  the  Farm  Program." 

In  the  light  of  the  conditions  which  have  developed  in  the 
interim,  the  importance  of  that  which  Mr.  Robblns  then  had 
to  say  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  view  of  the  plight  of 
many  farmers,  there  are  few  among-us  but  would  agree  that  a 
way   must   be   found  to  increase  and  stabilize  agricultural 

income. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Robblns  argues  most  persuasively  for 
the  adoption  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace's  marketing  cer- 
tificate program.  Having  been  Impressed  by  the  logic  of  his 
presentation,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  certificate  plan  is 
well  worthy  of  and  should  be  accorded  the  careful  study  and 
painstaking  consideration  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  membership  of  this  legislative  body.  To  become 
informed  in  respect  to  the  program  is  to  become  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  plan  for  which  he  so  eloquently  pleads. 
Of  this  I  am  quite  certain. 

Moreover,  the  promise  that  the  marketing-certificate  pro- 
gram holds  of  bringing  about  a  most  substantial  and  greatly 
needed  increase  in  the  income  from  several  important  crops 
In  my  State — including  raisins,  rice,  and  prunes — as  well  as 
such  nationally  basic  crops  as  cotton  and  wheat,  makes  It 
important  that  the  proposed  program  be  given  widespread 
consideration.  This  is  especially  true  today  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  these  crops  are  threatened  with  serious  injury 
as  a  consequence  of  the  disruption  by  the  current  war  of  so 
many  of  our  foreign  export  markets. 

Because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Mr.  Robbins  indi- 
cates in  the  marketing-certificate  program  a  possible  escape 
from  the  intolerable  conditions  which  in  the  past  have  all 
but  overwhelmed  the  American  agriculturist,  I  am  constrained 
to.  and  do  ask,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  that  the  text  of  his  splendid  address  be  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  And  this  with  the 
hope  that  those  who  may  hereafter  peruse  it  will  advise  me 
in  respect  to  their  reactions. 

The  unanimous  approval  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  inclusion  of  the  address  herein- 
before referred  to  having  been  indicated,  Mr.  Robbins'  speech 
follows : 

OUTLINI 

I.  Foreword. 

II  First  question:  What  are  the  elements  of  the  farm  program 
and  its  results  to  date? 

III  Second  question:  What  are  the  basic  needs  and  desirable  rc- 
qulremmts  of  additions  to  the  farm  program? 

A.  The  need  fcr  Increased   farm   Inrome. 

B.  The  need  for  permanence  of  farm  Income 

C    The  need  for  strengthened -production  adjustment. 

( 1 )  To  compensate  for  lost  markets. 

(2)  To  avert  unbalanced  production. 


A  T»TiTr<XTT\TV    rnn    T*  u  TT"    n  n'Kl  f^  T}  J?  QldJ  CWJ  \  J     T^TTrTlPT* 
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D   The  nwd  for  Increased  soil  conservation. 

E   Th'^  need  for  Ir creased  consumption  of  farm  products. 

P  The  need  for  utilizing  the  services  ol  the  normal  channels  of 
trade 

rv  Third  qupstion:  Should  the  required  additional  funds  be 
obtained  primarily  through  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  market 
place? 

A    The  main  choice. 

B  Gtneral  superiority  of  Improved  prices  over  increased  appro- 
priations as  the  principal  source  of  funds. 

C  Conclusions  on  Improved  prices  and  increased  appropriations 
as  sources  of  funds. 

V  Fourth  question:  How  should  the  required  additional  funds  be 
obtained  through  the  market  place? 

A  First  alternative:  Fix  prices  at  higher  levels  by  governmental 
decree. 

(1)  Invalid  theory  for  sacrtflclni?  production  adjustment. 

(2)  Incentive  for  Government  to  encroach  on  bu.siness 

B    Second  alternative:   Adopt  hitjh  commodity-loan  rates 
(li    Functions    of    commodity    loans 

(2>  CclUteral  plans  required  for  financially  successful  com- 
modity-lo.m  programs 

(3)  Problems  of  high  commodity-loan  rates 

C  Third  alternative:  Apply  the  principle  of  marketing  certifi- 
cate*. 

<  1 )   Description  of  the  marketing -certificate  program. 

(a)  Distribution  to  farmers. 

(b)  Requirement  of  manufacturers  and  importers. 

(c»  Revolving  pool  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cer- 
tificates 

(dt  Legal  nature  of  the  certificate  requirement. 

(e)  AdapUbillty  of  the  marketing-certificate  program  to  various 
crops 

(2)  Superiority  of  the  marketing-certificate  program. 

(a)  More  nearly  adequate  income  for  farmers 

(b)  More  permanent  .source  of  farm  income 

(c)  Greater  contribution  to  production  adjustment  and  soil  con- 
servation 

(d)  Less  burden  on  the  tMidget  and  public  debt. 
(e>   Le.ss  burden  on  foreign  trade. 

(f)  Less  accumulation  of  surplus  .stocks 

(g)  Less  encouragement  of  competitive  products. 

(h)    Less  Interference  with  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

(3)  Invalid  objections  to  the  marketing-certificate  program. 

(a)  The  contention  about  competitive  products. 

(b)  The  contention  about  prices  to  consumers. 
VT.  Conclusions. 

PiMANcmo  Ai»>rnoNS  to  the  Farm  Phogram 

I.    rOREWORO 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  Invitation  and  present  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  marketing-certificate  program  and  other 
alternatives  for  financing  addltlcns  to  the  farm  program 

The  members  of  your  association  are  engaged  In  a  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  useful  business  that  normally  performs  the 
necessary  functions  of  classing,  buying,  holding,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton.  The  structure  of  your  trade  gives  considerable 
assurance  that  cotton  growers  will  receive  as  much,  and  cotton 
manufacturers  will  pay  as  little,  as  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions and  keen  competition  In  handling  make  possible.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  merchandising  services  of  cotton 
shippers,  including  the  cooperatives,  constitute  one  of  our  most 
efficient  and   valuable  middleman  trades. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  desire  and  deserve  a  continu- 
ing opportunity  to  render  your  normal  services  Some  of  you, 
however,  have  become  perhaps  unduly  apprehensive  lest  new  addi- 
tions to  the  farm  program  should  take  a  form  that  would  tend 
tc  cause  Government  to  encroach  upon  your  established  bu-siness. 
Various  farm  plans  have  been  proposed  that  you  fear  would 
jeopardize  the  cotton  trade.  You  see  potential  dangers  to  your 
business  In  the  numerous  proposals  which  are  basically  plans  for 
either  price  fixing  or  high  commodity  loan  rates;  and  you  are 
disturt>ed  by  the  very  considerable  total  support  behind  such 
proposals. 

There  Is  at  least  some  basis  for  your  present  concern  and  pes- 
simism with  respect  to  possible  future  developments  a£rectlng 
the  cotton  trade;  but  there  is  also  a  sound  basis  for  confidence 
and  optimism  with  respect  to  the  future  of  your  business  Al- 
though there  Is  some  conflict  between  the  interests  of  cotton 
fanners  and  cotton  shippers—  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
cotton  to  be  produced  and  marketed — there  Is  no  basic  conflict 
of  Interests  that  would  necessarily  require  your  buslne.ss  to  suffer. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  considerable  Identity  of  Inter- 
ests, and  an  important  need  for  your  services  In  fact,  it  Is 
hoped  that  this  discussion  will  make  It  clear  how.  as  it  so  hap- 
pens, the  various  current  proposals  which  you  fear  would  threaten 
the  cotton  trade  are  not  the  most  desirable  alternatives  from  the 
standpoint  of  cotton  growers  It  Is  believed  that  In  the  course 
of  this  analysis  it  will  become  manifest  that,  fortunately,  the 
plan  for  making  additions  to  the  farm  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  developed  to  serve  t)est  the  Interests  of 
growers  la  also  an  alternative  that  coincides  with  your  own  interests. 
It  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
cussion whicb  is  Intended  to  sut>etantlate  these  somewhat  sweep- 


ing and  optimistic  statements.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  pro- 
ceed by  describing;  First,  the  nature  of  the  furm  program  and 
Its  results  to  date;  second,  the  basic  needs  and  desirable  require- 
ments of  additions  to  the  farm  program:  third,  the  main  choice 
that  must  be  made  t)etween  the  Federal  Trea.pury  and  the  market 
place  as  the  two  principal  sources  of  fur.ds;  and  fourth,  the 
various  alternatives  for  obtaining  additional  funds  through  the 
market  place. 

n.    FIEST    QUESTION  :     WHAT    ARE    THE    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    FARM    PROGRAM 

AND    ITS    RESULTS    TO    DATE^ 

The  plight  of  farmers  In  1933,  when  the  farm  program  was 
adopted,  is  not  pleasant  to  recall.  Farmers  were  desperately  striv- 
ing to  subsist  on  painfully  meager  incomes  from  5-cent  cotton. 
32-cent  wheat,  and  19-cent  corn  In  1932  the  cash  Income  of 
farmers  had  dwindled  to  the  incredibly  low  figure  of  approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000  Foreclosure  of  farm  mortgages  was  rife. 
The  markets  for  farm  products,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been 
seriously  impaired  by  increasing  unemployment  and  trade  bar- 
riers. Thousands  of  country  banks  and  stores  had  become  bank- 
rupt. The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  being  mined,  and  erosion  of 
the  land  was  being  spread,  in  the  production  of  undistrlbulable 
F\irpluses  In  fact,  agriculture  was  so  hard  pressed  and  disorgan- 
ized that  farmers  had  found  themselves  driven  to  the  device  of 
local  strikes  as  a  last  resort  In  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence Thought  and  order  had  been  replaced  by  confusion  and 
chaos.  At  the  height  of  this  storm  the  farm  program  was  Ixjrn; 
and  it  seem.s  truly  remarkable  that  under  the  stress  of  such  an 
emergency  there  was  adopted,  not  a  mere  temporary  ar.d  expedient 
device,  but  a  fundamental  and  sound  program  of  permanent 
nature 

During  the  past  7  years  the  farm  program  has  been  enlarged  and 
Improved  with  the  encouraging  results  that  we  see  today  Agri- 
culture's annual  cash  Income  has  increased  to  $8,500.000  000  Soil 
rebuilding  and  conservation  have  been  substituted  for  soil  mining 
and  erosion  Production  adjustment,  ever-normal  granary,  crop 
In.surance.  surplu.s  removal,  commodity  loan,  and  tenancy  programs 
have  helped  to  prevent  and  control  the  conditions  and  forces  that 
had  impaired  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture,  and  with  that, 
the  welfare  of  industry  and  the  Nation.  Today.  In  contra.st.  we 
have  10-cent  cotton.  90-cent  wheat,  and  60-cent  corn.  The  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  farm  mortgages  are  much  lower;  the  balance 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  production  has  been  restored 
to  a  substantial  extent;  farmers  are  organized  to  deal  effectively 
with  their  problems;  the  country  stores  and  banks  have  reopened 
to  enjoy  an  enlarged  volume  of  bu.'^lness;  and  industry  has  re- 
covered much  of  Its  market  in  the  agricultural  areas 

The  farm  program  is  not  here  today,  to  be  gone  tomorrow  It 
Is  not  a  trivial  and  decorative  annual:  it  is  a  deep-rooted  and 
enduring  perennial  which  is  so  far-reaching,  and  so  fundamentally 
sound  and  necessary  that  it  will  yield  well-being  and  security  for 
all  the  people  in  the  years  to  come,  no  matter  what  may  happen 
In  this  confused  and  uncertain  world  Those  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  the  farm  program  cannot  be  well  Informed;  they  must 
be  unable  to  recall  the  miseries  that  It  relieved  and  unable  to  see 
Its  crying  need  for  the  future.  Consequently,  as  the  only  sug- 
gestion to  the  members  of  your  association,  it  Is  proposed  that 
for  your  own  interests,  as  well  as  for  the  public  welfare,  you  adopt 
a  realistic  attitude  of  reconciliation  toward  the  overwhelming 
necessity  for  production  aduslment.  even  though  It  has  meant  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  raw  cotton  for  you  to  merchandise.  That 
Is  your  greatest  single  problem  If  it  were  done,  you  would  be  in 
a  position  to  cooperate  and  participate  with  the  farmers,  and  give 
them  and  yourselves  the  benefit  of  the  acciunulated  wealth  of  your 
technical  and  trade  knowledge.  In  making  additions  to  the  farm 
program  that  would  simultaneously  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  cot- 
ton growers  and  afford  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  utilization 
of  your  own  valuable  services. 

in       SECOND     QUESTION        WHAT     ARE     THE      BASIC      NEEDS     AND     DESIRABLE 
REQUIREMENTS    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    FARM    PROGRAM? 

In  order  to  reduce  the  problem  of  appraising  the  various  alterna- 
tives for  .iddltlons  to  the  farm  program  to  a  realtively  simple  task, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  definitely  in  mind  the  principal  obJ**ctlves 
to  be  attained.  To  that  end.  It  Is  proposed  to  review  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  basic  needs  and  desirable  requirements  of  new  additions 
to  the  farm  program. 

A   The  need  for  increased  farm  income 

The  great  Improvement  In  agricultural  Income  during  the  past  7 
years  should  not  be  mismterpreted  as  Indicating  that  farmers  have 
obtained  an  equitable  participation  in  the  national  Income  The 
worst  suffering  has  been  met.  but  crying  needs  still  remain  for  in- 
creased farm  Income  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  to  you.  wh^xse 
business  brings  you  Into  intimate  contact  with  farmers  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt,  how  many  farm  families  are  still  obliged  to  endure 
the  privations  of  insufficient  food,  clothing,  and  medical  services. 
The  lot  of  the  average  share-cropper  and  tenant  has  not  yet  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  urban  relief  workers  The  minimum  wage 
of  mill  hands  is  30  cents  per  hour  but  last  year  the  farmer  received, 
including  governmental  payments,  only  about  12  cents  for  the  pound 
of  cotton  that  may  have  required  approximately  a  man-hour  of  latxjr 
to  produce.  Let  it  suffice  to  summarize  the  great  deficiency  and 
disparity  in  farm  Income  by  those  basic  statistics:  Agriculture  today 
has  approximately  24  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  31  percent 
of  the  Nation's  children,  but  only  11  percent  of  the  national  Income. 


B.  The  need  for  permanence  of  farm  income 
To  the  extent  that  farmers  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  principal  source  of  Income,  their 
status  is  uncertain  and  vulnerable.  In  contrast,  the  aid  that  the 
Government  has  extended  to  Industry  and  labor  through  such  de- 
vices as  tariffs,  quotas,  and  franchises  seems  secure  and  permanent. 
Every  year  there  has  been  a  brisk  struggle  to  obtain  even  an  irre- 
ducible necessary  minimum  of  agricvilttiral  appropriations.  Last 
year,  as  you  know,  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  possible  the  sale  of  cotton  In  foreign  markets  You 
are  also  acquainted  with  the  problem  that  has  been  encountered 
this  year  In  obtaining  appropriations  for  parity  and  export  pay- 
ments. With  an  increased  Federal  debt,  and  with  a  growing  need 
for  appropriations  for  national  defense.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  the  Congress  may  curtail  rather  than  Increase  agricultural 
appropriations.  Agriculture,  like  Indtistry,  Is  entitled  to  look  for 
Its  Income  from  sources  that  are  more  reliable  than  direct  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Treastiry. 

C.  The  need  for  strengthened  production  adjustment 
It  Is  readily  understandable  that  a  cotton  shlnper  might  find  It 
difficult  to  become  en.huslastlc  about  a  farm  prcgram  which  >iad  as 
one  objective  a  reduction  In  the  ntunber  of  bales  of  cotton  to  be 
handled;  but.  as  has  been  mentioned,  you  need  to  face  the  facts 
squarely  in  order  to  place  yourself  In  position  to  act  In  your  own 
best  Intere.st  The  need  for  production  adjustment  Is  an  over- 
whelmingly real  and  stubborn  fact.  Farmers  must  have  It  as  the 
foundation  for  anv  successful  program  for  cotton  Let  us  examine 
brlefiy  the  two  fundamental  needs  for  production  adjustment. 
(1)   To  Compensate  for  Lost  Markets 

Agriculture  has  lost  much  of  Its  foreign  market  since  the  World 
War  as  a  consequence  of  both  the  change  In  our  position  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  Nation  and  the  mushroom  growth  of  trade 
barriers  throughout  the  world.  The  trade- agreements  program  Is 
wr\-mg  to  lower  old,  and  curtail  the  erection  of  new,  trade  barriers. 
The  loss  m  our  former  foreign  market,  however,  is  BtlU  equal  to  the 
production  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  million  acres  of  cropland;  and 
the  supplanting  of  the  horse  by  the  gasoline  motor  has  reduced  the 
market  for  feed  crops  from  an  additional  twenty-flve  to  thirty 
million  acres  The  loss  of  these  markets  for  the  products  of  fifty-five 
to  sixty-five  million  acres  of  land,  despite  Increases  In  population, 
obviously  make  it  necessary  to  adjust  agricultural  production. 
(2)   To  Avert  Unbalanced  Production 

E\'eryone  recognizes  that  the  general  welfare  of  our  Nation  re- 
quires some  balanced  relationship  Ijetween  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  Unfortunately,  however,  the  fundamental  fact  is 
not  widely  recognized  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  inherent 
tendencv'of  agriculture  and  Industry  to  Increase  production,  with 
the  result  that  agricultural  adjustment  becomes  necessary.  Both 
agriculture  and  industry  readily  expand  production  under  the 
stimulus  of  increasing  prices,  but.  takro  as  a  whole,  the  reactions  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  to  decreasing  prices  are  quite  different. 
When  the  general  price  level  of  products  declines  industrial  produc- 
tion decreases  sharply,  but  the  agricultural  production  of  soil- 
mining  cash  crops  may  even  Increase,  and  soil-conserving  practices 
tend  to  be  discontinued,  as  farmers  struggle  to  maintain  an  already 
meager  income.  Agricultural  depression  and  an  Imbalance  between 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  are  the  natural  results  of 
this  greater  inherent  tendency  of  agriculture,  as  compared  with 
industry,  to  expand  production.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental fact  has  caused  farmers  to  l>e  accused  of  wanting  a  scarcity 
program;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  situation  is  that  farmers 
almost  invariably  possess  a  keen  desire  to  increase  production  to 
the  full  extent  that  consuming  outlets  can  be  found. 

It  Is  a  common  mistake  to  Interpret  farmer  recognition  of  the 
neccFElty  for  balanced  production  as  Indicating  a  desire  for  under- 
production The  great  single  economic  objective  of  our  p>eople  Is 
to  Increase  the  standard  of  living;  and  by  the  term  '•standard  of  liv- 
ing "  we  mean  the  total  amount  of  all  the  various  services  and  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products  consumed.  In  order  to  increase  the 
Standard  of  living,  therefore,  we  mtist  Increase  total  consumption; 
and  In  order  to  Increase  total  consumption  we  must  increase  total 
production,  because  in  the  long  run,  with  normal  spoilage  and 
waste  and  with  imports  and  exports  tending  to  become  equal.  It  U 
self-evident  not  only  that  we  cannot  consume  a  total  amount  equal 
to  more  than  we  produce  but  also  that  we  will  consume  an  amount 
equal  to  all  we  produce  Consequently,  there  is  no  argument 
against  Increasing  the  total  production  of  the  Nation.  The  total 
production,  so  long  as  it  Is  distributed  so  as  to  give  consumers  the 
things  they  need  In  the  proportions  they  are  needed,  cannot  become 
too  great,  notwithstanding  variations  In  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion. But  we  can  have,  have  had,  and  still  have  a  total  production 
that  Is  not  distributed  among  various  products  In  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  consumers  Nor  can  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
reasonably  balanced  distribution  of  our  total  production  of  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  unless  we  utilize  a  production  ad- 
justment program  to  counterbalance  the  greater  inherent  tendency 
of  agriculture  as  compared  with  Industry  to  expand  production. 
Greater  total  production  Is  essential  to  an  Increased  standard  of 
living:  and  reasonably  well  balanced  Industrial  and  agricultural 
production  is  essential  to  both  urban  and  rural  prosperity. 
D.  The  need  for  inereaaed  aoU  conservation 
It  was  only  In  recent  years  that  as  a  nation  we  were  awakened  to 
the  fact  tiiat  we  had  t)een  permitting  the  most  valuable  and  funda- 


mental of  all  our  natural  resources  to  be  washed  and  blown  awuy 
at  a  rate  which,  If  unchecked,  would  ultimately  have  resulted  In  a 
great  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living  and  all  the  disintegration* 
of  a  people  that  such  a  major  calamity  entails.  The  farm  program 
was  so  designed,  however,  tnat  soil  conservation  Is  proceeding  apace 
with  production  adjustment.  To  date,  the  task  of  rebuilding  our 
soils  remains  uncompleted,  but  soil -conserving  and  home-consump- 
tion crops  have  already  been  substituted  for  approximately  40.- 
000.000  acres  of  surplus  soil-depleting  production.  When  our  soil- 
conservation  program  was  ■wTltten  into  the  statutes,  a  determination 
was  permanently  engraved  in  American  policy  to  discharge  fully  and 
faithfully  our  highest  responsibilities  as  trustees  for  ourselves  and 
for  posterity  The  completion  of  this  great  work  awaits  only  some 
means  for  increasing  farm  income  In  a  manner  that  will  serve  as 
a  strong  Incentive  for  Increa.sed  soil  conservation.  If  any  term 
ever  deserved  to  be  recorded  In  letters  of  gold  It  Is  surely  soil 
conservation. 

E.  The  need  for  increased  consumption  of  farm  products 
0\ir  great  cruel  paradox  for  many  years  has  been  malnutrition,  or 
slow  starvation.  In  the  midst  of  burdensome  siu-pluses  of  raw  food- 
stufis.  No  one  has  failed  to  see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  for 
bridging  the  gulf  between  unmarketable  jjurpluses  and  under- 
nourished people.  .  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  food- 
stamp  plan,  and  the  program  of  surplus  purchases  for  relief  distri- 
bution, are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  meet  thds  need,  provided 
only  that  adequate  financing  can  be  found, 

F.  The  need  for  utilizing  the  sendees  of  the  normal  channels  of  trads 
Changes  In  Industries  and  trades  that  meet  new  needs  and  In- 
crease efficiency  may  be  painful  but  they  are  desirable  and  inev- 
itable Sailing  boats  gave  way  to  steamships,  buggies  to  automo- 
biles, phonographs  to  radios,  and  railroads  to  trucks — with  probable 
net  gains  for  the  public  welfare.  Those  changes  worked  themselves 
out  under  the  free  play  of  openly  competitive  forces,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  external  control,  so  that  we  may  feel  confident  that 
they  were  desirable  and  economically  Justifiable,  But  tcday,  with 
governments  finding  themselves  compelled  to  exercise  controls  In 
many  new  directions.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  before  any  new 
governmental  program  is  adopted  it  be  scrutinized  careftilly  to  de- 
termine whether  It  Is  so  designed  that  directly  or  indirectly,  imme- 
diately or  ultimately.  It  would  unnecessarily  sacrifice  the  va'uable 
services  of  some  trade  or  industry.  There  Is  always  a  possibility 
that  a  governmental  program,  developed  quickly  and  under  pres- 
sure to  meet  a  critical  major  condition,  may  appear  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  here  and  now,  but  that  upon  unfolding  Into  opera- 
tion it  may  unavoidably  result  In  some  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
Impairment  of  an  established  and  valuable  activity.  Obviously,  a 
sound  program  with  respect  to  cotton  should  utilize  fully  the  high 
efficiency  and  vaKie  of  the  established  services  of  cotton  shippers. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  cotton  shippers  have  as  much 
reason  for  wanting  farmers  to  appreciate  the  need  for  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade  as  farmers  have  for  wanting 
cotton  shippers  to  appreciate  the  need  for  production  adjustment. 

IV.  THIRD  question:  SHOULD  THE  REQtTIllED  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  BS 
OBTAINED  PRIMARILY  THROUGH  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY  OR  THE  MARKET 
PLACE? 

A.  The  main  choice 

If  you  should  agree  that  the  considerations  which  have  been 
enumerated  constitute  the  basic  needs  and  desirable  requirements 
of  new  additions  to  the  farm  program,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  find  by  a  process  of  elimination  the  best  alternative  for 
financing  their  attainment  There  are  two  main  sources  from 
which  increased  farm  income  may  be  obtained,  namely,  through 
either  Increased  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  Im- 
proved prices  In  the  domestic  market  place.  To  be  sure,  these  two 
main  alternatives  are  somewhat  Interrelated  rather  than  mutually 
exclusive.  Most  plans  which  call  for  Increased  appropriations  would 
also  bring  about  an  increased  income  from  the  market  place  through 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  strengthened  production  adjust- 
ment; and  several  of  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  In- 
creasing the  Income  of  farmers  from  the  domestic  market  would 
ultimately  require  an  Increase  In  appropriations.  Nevertheless, 
it  Is  useful  in  approaching  the  general  problem  to  begin  by  classi- 
fying the  various  proposals  for  Increasing  farm  Income  Into  two 
groups,  depending  on  whether  principal  reliance  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  domestic  market  place  as  the 
source  of  funds. 

B.  General  superiority  of  improved  prices  over  increased  appropria- 
tions as  the  principal  source  of  funds 

Increased  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  are  obviously 
the  only  available  means  for  meeting  certain  needed  additions  to 
the  farm  program  such  as,  for  Instance,  increased  surplus -product 
removal:  and  In  order  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  certain 
cropis  which  do  not  pass  through  a  single  processing  or  marketing 
channel  .so  as  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  another  alterna- 
tive method  of  aid.  Increased  appropriations  must  serve  as  the 
principal  source  for  obtaining  Increased  Income.  This  means  simply 
that  no  one  method  of  financing  additions  to  the  farm  program  is 
well  adapted  to  meet  all  needs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Federal  appropriations  provide  the  only 
practical  means  of  financing  some  of  the  basic  needs  of  agrlctil- 
ture.  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest  if  those  who  decry  the 
size  of  farm  appropriations  would  go  Into  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture far  enough   to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  real  situation. 
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Th^y  would  soon  leam  the  fact  that  farmers  seldom  request  appro- 
priation* to  fill  any  need  for  which  there  Is  an  adequate  substitute. 
They  would  not  be  long  In  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  farm  pay- 
ments cf  the  past  7  years  have  been  made  in  ways  which  not  only 
relievfHl  untold  suffering  but  also  served  in  helping  to  bring  about 
an  Increase  In  farm  Income  of  approximately  $7  for  each  11  of 
farm  payments.  They  would  also  learn  more  about  the  great  need 
for  soil  con.«iervatlon.  They  would  see  clearly  that  the  Nation 
prctMbly  never  made  an  Investment  for  the  general  welfare  that 
ha.s  yielded  greater  returns  than  these  farm  payments  They  would 
also  acquaint  them.^elves  with  the  fact  that  the  $3.000  000.000  cf 
farm  payments  during  the  past  7  years  have  been  Inadequate  to 
the  extent  of  112.000  000.000  in  bringing  parity  Income  to  farmers. 
It  i.s  manifest  that  the  appropriated  funds  now  being  expended 
for  farm  payemcnts  are  yielding  returns  to  the  public  welfare  equal 
to  several  times  the  cost  It  is  also  clear  that  some  of  the  needs 
for  additions  to  the  farm  program  must  be  financed  through  ap- 
propriations; but  It  Is  not  believed  that  appropriations  should  be 
chosen  as  the  main  alternative  for  bringing  about  a  further  in- 
crea.se  in  farm  income  The  vast  majority  of  farmers  desire  that 
appropriations  be  employed  to  Increase  farm  Income  only  under 
conditions  In  which  no  well-adapted  and  self-flnanclng  alternative 
Is  available.  Some  farm  critics  apparently  have  given  themselves 
a  fanta'»tlc  notion  that  the  favorite  dream  of  the  American  farmer 
Is  to  see  the  Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sit 
astride  the  Federal  Treasury  and  u.'^e  the  Great  Dipper  to  ladle  out 
tons  of  cash  It  wculd  be  dlffl'^ult  to  imagine  anything  more  un- 
just or  more  remote  from  fact.  Farmers  deeply  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  economy  In  the  affairs  of  government.  A  typical 
farmer  does  not  seek  governmental  payments  except  when  he  con- 
siders It  the  last  resort  and  when  he  Is  acting  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  dire  need.  Nevertheless,  some  persons,  with  an  Ignorance 
protected  by  bulwarks  of  economic  security,  and  who  have  never 
shared  with  farmers  the  bitter  flavors  of  privation,  seem  to  take 
delight  in  Indxilglng  themselves  In  the  convenient  cynicism  with 
which  all  recipients  of  governmental  payments  may  t>e  tagged  as 
unconscionable  Treasury  raiders. 

The  Inadequacy  of  appropriations  as  the  principal  source  of 
funds  for  needed  additions  to  the  farm  program  Is  not  merely  a 
temporary  condition  that  arises  at  this  time  on  account  of  special 
budgetary  problems  or  special  needs  for  national  defense  The 
Inadequacy  of  direct  appropriations  as  the  main  source  of  funds 
Is  attributable  to  a  more  fundamental  and  permanent  phenome- 
non It  goes  back  to  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  people  generally 
against  grants  of  aid  appropriated  from  a  public  treasury.  The 
practical  reflection  of  this  feeling  la  that  the  people  generally  seem 
willing  to  meet  a  need  for.  let  us  say.  $2  of  governmental  aid  with 
a  measure  that  will  provide  an  Increase  of  $2  in  selling  price,  but 
as  an  alternative  they  would  be  reluctant  to  support  an  appropri- 
ation of  more  than  II  from  a  public  treasury  to  meet  the  same 
need  Indiistry  has  long  been  aware  of  this  basic  fact  Manufac- 
turers have  sought  and  obtained  great  amounts  of  public  aid. 
They  were  successful  In  doing  so.  primarily  because  they  turned 
away  from  the  alternative  of  appropriations  and  sought  their 
grants  of  public  aid  In  the  market  place  through  such  arrange- 
ments for  Uicreaslng  selling  prices  as  tariffs,  quotas,  and  fran- 
chises This  fact  Is  so  important  that  it  us  worth  putting  another 
way:  People  generally  tend  to  look  upon  public  aid  in  the  form  of 
appropriations  as  relief  grants,  and  it  is  expecting  too  much  of 
human  nature  to  assume  that  appropriations  can  be  made  which 
would  t>e  considered  In  part  relief  grants  and  which  would  be 
large  enough  to  do  much  more  than  help  the  recipients  keep  their 
chms   above   the   water. 

The  history  of  practically  all  governments  demonstrates  that 
prosperity  Is  sometimes  legislated  but  seldom  appropriated.  In 
advocating  a  self-supporting  method  for  financing  new  additions 
to  the  farm  program.  Secretary  Wallace  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  fact  that  "the  appropriation  route,  as  compared 
with  increased  prices.  Is  the  hard  and  disappointing  way.  •  •  • 
This  practical  situation  determines  the  result  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  farmers  are  going  to 
have  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  national  income  so  long  as 
they  are  handicapped,  as  compared  to  Industry*,  by  being  obliged 
to  receive  Increases  m  their  Income  primarily  through  appropria- 
tions rather  than  through  Improved  prices.  This  In  no  way.  how- 
ever, lessens  the  lmp>ortance  of  appropriations  In  the  absence  of 
Other  means  of  increasing  farm  Income. 

In  addition  to  the  Inadequacy  of  appropriations  as  the  principal 
means  of  financing  needed  additions  to  the  farm  program,  careful 
consideration  shoxild  also  l>e  given  to  the  uncertainty  of  appro- 
priations, to  which  a  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  would 
hardly  seem  fair,  after  having  granted  industry  and  labor  p.'otec- 
tlve  measures  of  a  permanent  nature,  to  oblige  agriculture  to  rely 
primarily  upon  greatly  enlarged  appropriations  for  Increased  in- 
come, and  thus  place  farmers  in  an  especially  vulnerable  position 
because  of  the  uncertainty  that  Increased  appropriations  of  public 
funds  would  be  maintained  under  changing  conditions. 

C.  Conclusions  on  improved  pricts  and  increased  appropriations  as 

sources  of  funds 
To  summarlie.  certain  generalizations  can  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  the  main  choice  which  must  be  made  l>etween  Increased  appro- 
priations and  Improved  prices  as  the  principal  method  of  financing 
needed  additions  to  the  farm  program.  In  the  first  place,  the 
current  appropriations  are  greatly  needed,  and  they  yield  returns 
equal  to  several  times  tlielr  cost.     In  the  second  place,  there  are 


certain  needed  additions  to  the  farm  program  for  which  increased 
appropriations  provide  the  only  practical  source  of  funds  In  the 
third  place,  the  special  circumstances  with  respect  to  certain  crops, 
especially  those  which  do  not  pass  through  a  single  manufacturing 
or  marketing  channel  .'^o  as  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  other 
alternatives,  give  rise  to  requirements  that  must  he  met  through 
appropriations.  And  In  the  fourth  place,  If  agriculture  Is  to  obtain 
a  more  nearly  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  national  Income  it 
will  l>e  necessary  to  look  to  the  market  place  as  the  principal 
source  of  funds  for  needed  additions  to  the  farm  program,  becau-se 
It  is  Impossible  to  expect  to  obtain  appropriations  that  would  be 
adequate  In  either  amount  or  permanency. 

V    rOtTRTH  QfESTlON  :    HOW  SHOUT.D  THE  REQUIRED  ADDmONAL  TUVOS  BE 
OBTAINED  THROUGH  THE   MARKET  PLACE? 

If  you  recognize  that  legislatures  have  an  effective  preference  for 
Increasing  selling  prices  rather  than  taxes,  you  will  probably  agree 
that  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  nearly  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the 
national  income,  agriculture  Is  obliged  to  turn  to  the  market  place 
rather  than  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
different  plans  have  been  proposed  by  various  groups  for  financing 
needed  Improvements  to  the  farm  program  through  the  market 
place  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparative  analysis  of  these 
proposals  it  is  useful  to  classify  them  Into  three  principal  group- 
ings depending  on  whether  they  would  place  principal  reliance 
upon  (a)  fixing  prices  at  higher  levels  by  governmental  decree,  or 
(b)  Increasing  commodity  loan  rates,  or  (c)  applying  the  principle 
of  marketing  certificates 

A.  First   alternative:   Fix  prices  at   higher  levels   by   governmental 

decree 
Price-fixing  proposals  are  numerotis  and  variable,  and  they  enjoy 
considerable  support  Seme  cf  them  are  called  cost  cf  production 
plans  because  they  would  utilize  some  so-called  cost  of  production, 
rather  than  parity  price  or  parity  Income,  as  the  standard  at  which 
minimum  selling  prices  would  be  fixed  by  the  Government  One 
incidental  aspect  of  these  proposals  is  rather  Interesting.  The  elu- 
sive term  "cost  of  production"  appears  to  have  such  a  peculiar  at- 
tractiveness that  It  finds  much  favor  as  a  price  standard  even 
though  under  most  definitions  the  amount  of  the  cost  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  parity  Fixed-price  programs  have  the  merit 
of  seeking  fimds  In  the  market  place  But  the  prlcc-fbtlng  pro- 
posals that  we  have  examined  seem  to  have  some  major  disabling 
characteristics. 

(1)   Invalid  Theory  for  Sacrificing  Production  Adjtistment 

A  typical  prlce-flxlng  plan  would  (a)  undertake  to  assure  farmers 
a  price  equal  to  cost,  or  parity,  on  th.^  portion  of  the  crop  to  be 
consumed  domestically  and  (b)  disregard  any  arrangement  for 
production  adjustment  This  sacrificing  of  production  adjustment 
must  rest  on  the  assumed  theory  that.  If  a  substantially  fair  price 
were  received  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  a  crop,  the 
production  for  export  would  automatically  take  place  In  desirable 
proportions  That  theory  hardly  seem.s  valid  Except  by  rare  acci- 
dent, the  production  for  export  could  not  be  expected  to  fall  auto- 
matically at  a  practical  and  desirable  level 

The  chances  are  that  the  quantity  produced  for  export  would  fall 
significantly  above  or  below  the  mark  In  either  ca.se  serious  diffi- 
culty would  be  encountered.  If  production  were  Increased,  soil 
depletion  would  be  increa.sfd;  and  we  should  also  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  unmarketable  surpluses,  because  it  Is  no  longer  true 
that  unlimited  quantities  of  products  can  find  a  foreign  market. 
In  the  end.  this  would  give  rl.<*  to  a  budgetary  problem  In  taking 
care  of  the  surplus  If  the  result  should  fall  In  the  other  direction 
that  Is.  If  farmers  should  find  It  unprofitable  to  produce  an  excess 
over  their  share  for  the  fixed-price  domestic  market,  which  surplus 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  low  world  prices,  the  program  would  cause 
an  excessive  and  violent  adjustment  of  production  that  would  give 
rise  to  a  va.st  amount  of  farm  unemployment  Wo  cannot  make  a 
drastic  sacrifice  cf  our  foreign  outlets  Agriculture  Is  dependent  to 
a  very  substantial  extent  on  the  foreign  market  Occasionally  we 
hear  voiced  the  catch  phrase,  "the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer":  wherea.s.  obviously,  the  American  farmer  nerds  more 
than  the  American  market  It  Is  also  true  that  the  American  farmer 
does  not  need  unmarketable  surpluses 

Thus.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  In  this  Invalid  theory  for 
sacrificing  production  adju.stment.  the  first  of  two  great  dilemmas 
presented  by  price-fixing  proposals  The  chance  Is  con.'=ldprable  that 
with  flted  prices,  and  In  the  absence  of  production  adjustment  we 
should  find  that  we  had  either  burdened  ourselves  with  an  unmarket- 
able surplus  or  denied  ourselves  a  greatly  needed  foreign  market. 
(2)    Incentive  for  Government  to  Eiicroach  on   Business 

The  second  major  dilemma  presented  by  price-fixing  proposals  Is 
encountered  upon  ccn.«lderlng  the  problem  of  administration  In 
order  to  enforce  a  governmental  decree  fixing  minimum  selling  prices 
It  might  be  necessary  either  for  the  Government  to  undertake  a  vast 
project  for  policing  numberless  transactions  or  to  engage  In  the 
buying  and  selling,  which  functions  are  now  performed  In  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
alternatives  should  so  obviously  be  avoided,  it  seems  desirable  to 
look  for  some  means  other  than  price  fixing  for  obtaining  the  funds 
required  for  the  needed  additions  to  the  farm  program 

B.  Second  alternative:  Adopt  high  commodity -loan  rates 
(1)  Functions  of  Commodity  Loans 

A  sound  program  of  governmental  commodity  loans  serves  several 
basic  and  necessary  purposes.     Loan  programs  are  necessary  to  meet 
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the  emergency  that  arises  from  an  abnormal  situation  which  other- 
wise would  result  In  rulnouslv  low  prices.  The  exceptionally  large 
crop  of  cotton  In  1937  Is  a  case  In  point.  A  farmer  who  is  protected 
against  the  emergency  of  an  abnormal  crop  by  a  program  of  com- 
modity loans,  and  Is  also  protected  against  the  emergency  of  a  sub- 
normal yield  by  a  crop-ln.«;uran?e  program,  finds  himself  In  a  well- 
protected  position.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  demand  for  a 
large  part  of  the  1939  tobacco  crop,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
buyers  from  the  domestic  market  last  fall.  Is  an  example  of  a  situa- 
tion In  which  commodity  loans  may  be  used  to  protect  farmers 
against  what  would  otherwise  be  ruinoxisly  low  prices  as  a  conse- 
quence cf  temporary  deci  eases  in  demand.  A  commodity-loan  pro- 
gram is  also  useful  In  obtaining  the  Important  advantages  of  an 
ever-normal  granary. 

(2)  Collateral  Plans  Required  for  Financially  Successful  Ctommodlty- 

Loan  Programs 
In  order  to  avoid  sacrificing  foreign  outlets  and  accumulating 
unmarketable  surpluses,  it  Is  obviously  necessary  that  a  commodity- 
loan  program  on  an  export  crop,  whenever  the  loan  rates  are  in 
excess  of  world  prices,  be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  an  exjjort 
subsidy  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  financially  successful  commodity- 
loan  program  must  be  supported  by  adequate  production  adjust- 
ment. The  experience  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  demonstrated 
rather  emphatically  that  a  commodity-loan  program  will  Inevitably 
be  swamped  by  continued  excessive  production.  With  these  re- 
quired collateral  programs  In  mind,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  problema  of  high  commodity-loan  rates. 

(3)  Problems  of  High  Commodity  Loan  Rates 
Export  8Ub3ldle8.  which  are  required  In  connection  with  com- 
modity-loan rates  In  excess  of  world  prices,  can  soon  encounter 
budgetary  difflculties.  Tlie  higher  the  commodity -loan  rates,  the 
greater  the  funds  required  for  export  subsidies  These  requlre- 
menU  can  mount  rapidly  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  loan 
rate  equal  to  parity  price  were  adopted  for  cotton.  That  would 
mean  that  the  Government  would  be  in  a  potential  position  to 
acquire  a  crop  of  12.000,000  bales  of  cotton  at  a  price  of  approxi- 
mately 16  cents  per  pound  Assume  further  that  an  export  price 
as  low  as  8  cents  per  pound  might  be  required  In  order  to  obtain 
our  normal  share  of  the  world  trade  in  cotton.  The  appropriation 
that  would  be  required  to  meet  a  loss  of  8  cents  per  pound  ou 
6  000  000  bales  of  cotton  would  be  approximately  $240  000.000 

The  high  export  sulMidles  that  must  accompany  a  program  of 
high  commodltv-loan  rates  might  also  tend  to  hamper  the  trade- 
agreements  program  In  reopening  foreign  markets.  Unnecessary, 
long-continued,  and  high-export  subsidies  would  hardly  be  In  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  on  which  the  trade -agreements  program 
rests  It  Is  believed  that  the  payment  of  large  export  subsidies 
should  be  confined,  as  it  nas  been,  to  circumstances  In  which  there 
is  no  other  practical  resort.  It  was  ntfade  clear  at  the  time  export 
subsidies  were  adopted  for  cotton  that  their  use  was  intended  only 
to  meet  an  emergency  such  as  we  faced  at  that  time.  From  this 
standpoint  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  some  method  other  than 
high  loans  for  obtaining  an  adequate  price  from  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  to  ui^e  the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
export  subsldv  payments  under  a  high  loan  program,  to  make  In- 
creased payments  to  farmers  for  needed  additional  soil  conservation 
and  production  adjustment. 

A  program  of  hl^ih  commodity-loan  rates  not  only  might  tend  to 
give  rise  to  budgetary  and  foreign  trade  problems  but  also  might 
have  a  tendencv.  after  a  certain  point,  to  impinge  upon  production 
adiustment  and  soil  coiv^ervatlon.  If  a  high  price-pegging  program 
we're  to  be  successful,  production  would  have  to  he  decreased  and 
domestic  prices  thereby  advanced  to  a  point  that  would  permit 
liquidation  of  the  loans  without  loss.  These  higher  domestic  prices, 
however,  which  could  be  brought  about  at  least  temporarily  through 
hlth  price-pegging  loans,  might  tend  to  encourage  Increased  produc- 
tion, and  withdrawals  from  the  soli  conservation  and  production- 
adjustment  program,  by  those  who  would  find  irreflstable  the  In- 
centive to  forego  Government  payments  In  order  to  produce  and 
market  a  surplus  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  increased  market 
prices.  But  this,  in  turn,  would  tend  to  defeat  the  loan  program 
by  placing  a  large  supply  on  the  market  which  would  drive  down 
prices  and  thereby  make  it  impossible  to  liquidate  the  loans  with- 
out incurring  large  losses.  Thus,  what  had  started  out  to  be  a  high- 
loan  program,  might  have  been  converted  into  simply  a  system  of 
Increased  governmental  paymenUs.  througn  the  appropriations  that 
would  be  required  to  cover  the  loan  losses;  and  In  the  meantime.  It 
might  also  have  impaired  the  programs  for  production  adjustment 
and  soil  con.<-ervatlon. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  high  commodity-loan  rates  contend 
that  marketing  quotas  could  be  used  to  avoid  the  increased  pro- 
duction that  might  otherwise  accompany  and  ultimately  destroy 
both  a  hlgh-loiin  and  production-adjustment  program  It  may  be 
possible  that  marketing  quotas  in  the  case  of  a  crop  like  cotton 
could  withstand  the  stress  of  high  loan  rates  for  at  least  a  short 
time,  but  there  Is  at  least  some  doubt  that  it  could  be  continued 
Indefinitely.  Moreover,  It  seems  clear  that  the  high  loan  approach 
has  no  advantage  over  all  other  alternatives,  except  that  it  alone 
is  readily  available,  that  would  Justify  subjecting  farmers  to  the 
great  hazard  that  the  collapse  of  a  system  of  high  loan  rates  would 
entail. 

A  program  of  high  commodity-loan  rates.  If  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  might  also  have'  a  potential  tendency  to  cause  an 
encroachment    of    government    on    business.     Cotton    shippers    are 


exceedingly  aware  of  this  possible  hazard  to  their  trade.     The  fore- 
boding   nightmare    that    you    cotton    shippers    conjure    when    you 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  high  loan  rate  on  cotton  seems  to 
have  a  full  quota  of  ghosts,  but  It  cannot  be  contended  that  there 
Is  not  at  least  some  basis  for  your  fears.    When  the  question  of  a 
parity-loan  rate  on  cotton  is  raised,  you  allege  that  the  Government 
would  be  buying  the  cotton  rather  than  making  a  loan.     You  assert 
that  one  of  your  functions  disappears  when  the  Government  classes 
the  cotton  In  the  process  of  preparing  It  to  go  under  loan;   that 
when  the  loan  is  made  the  cotton  has  been  bought,  and  your  buying 
function  has  disappeared;   that  after  the  loan  has  been  made,  the 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  store  the  cotton,  and  take  the  risk 
of  loss,  so  that  your  holding  function  has  disappeared:  and,  finally, 
that  If  the  loan  Is  not  repaid,  title  to  the  cotton  will  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  It  may  be  sold  directly  to  manufac- 
turers so  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  need  for  you  to  perform 
the   function   of   selling.     Then   you   summarize   the   situation   by 
observing  that  practically  all  your  functions  wculd  have  disappeared, 
and  that  the  cotton  trade,  despite  Its  efficiency  and  value,  would 
have  been  supplanted.     Although  the  developments  under  a  high 
loan  program  most   probably   would   not  be   anything   like   you   are 
inclined  to  fear,  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  you  assume 
that  a  program  of  high  loan  rates  on  cotton  wovild  have  a  definite 
tendency  to  cause  an  encroachment  of  government  on  your  butlness. 
To  recapitulate.   It   seems   clear  that   this   second    alternative   of 
adopting  high  commodity-loan  rates,  in  order  to  finance  the  needed 
additions  to  the  farm  program,  is  open  to  several  serious  doubts.     It 
might   tend   to  cau'ie    budgetary    difficulties,   to   obstruct    progress 
under  the  trade-agreements  program,  to  Impinge  upon  strengthened 
production  adjustment  and  Increased  soil  conservation,  and  to  bring 
about  an  encroachment  of  government  on  established  business  and 
the  normal  channels  of  trade.     Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  other 
alternatives,  higher  loan  rates  might  be  found  necessary. 
C.  r^trd  a/fcrna(trc.   Apply  the  principle  of  marketing  certificates 
At   last,   with   the   somewhat  lengthy  background   having   been 
covered,  we  are  prepared  to  substantiate  the  statement  made  In  the 
beginning  thai  the  program  which  Secretary  Wallace  is  advocating, 
namely,  marketing  certificates,  would  meet  best  not  only  the  needs 
of  agriculture  but  also  the  need  for  utilizing  the  services  of  cotton 
shippers      L?t  us  begin  by  describing  the  marketing-certificate  pro- 
gram briefly. 

(1)    Description  of  the  Marketing-Certificate  Program 
A  marketing-certificate  program  Is  essentially  a  simplified  method 
that   could   be   conveniently   administered   for   achieving   the   eco- 
nomic advantages  of  a  system  of  processing  taxes  without  making 
taxes  and  appropriations  necessary.    It  would  consist  of — 
(a)   Distribution  to  farmers 
First,  allotting  marketing  certificates  to  farmers  who  participate 
in   production  adju'-tmeni   and  soil   conservation   under  the   farm 
program    in   such   amounts   and   having   such   values   as  would   be 
necessary  to  cover  their  allotted  normal  production  and  assure  thf  m 
an  Income  equivalent  to  parity  price  on  the  domestically  consumed 
portions  of  their  crops. 

(b)  Requirement  of  manufacturers  and  Importers 
Second,  requiring  manufacturers  and  Importers,  upon  the  sale 
of  finished  products,  to  acquire  certificates  In  amounts  which 
would  assure  a  market  for  the  entire  supply,  and  return  them  to 
the  Government.  Manufacturers  would  be  granted  an  exemption 
from  certificates  on  sales  for  export. 

(c)  Revolving  pool  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates 
Third,  establishing  a  governmental  revolving  pool  to  purchase 
certificates  from  farmers  and  sell  them  to  manufacturers  whenever 
necessary  In  order  not  only  to  maintain  the  market  price  of  the 
certificates  at  their  face  values  but  also  to  make  buying  and  selling 
certificates  convenient  operations  and  to  ai>6urc  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  certificates  would  be  available  for  the  needs  of  manu- 
facturers and  importers  at  all  times. 

(d)  Legal  nature  of  the  certificate  requirement 
There  is  a  fundamental  legal  difference  between  a  marketing- 
certificate  program  and  a  processing -tax  program.  Under  a  market- 
ing-certificate program  no  tax  would  be  levied  and  no  tax  proceeds 
would  be  appropriated;  the  program  would  be  based  on  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

(e)    Adaptability   of   the    marketing-certificate    program    to    varictis 

crops 
A  marketing-certificate  program  would  be  readily  adaptable  to 
those  products  which  must  bo  passed  through  centralized  manu- 
facturing or  marketing  processes  in  order  to  prepare  and  deliver  a 
large  majority  of  the  crop  for  ultimate  con.«=umption  As  lllus'.ra- 
tions.  such  crops  would  include  cotton,  peanuts,  prunes,  raisins, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat. 

(2)  Superiority  of  the  Marketing  Certificate  Program 

For  those  needs  and  crops  to  which  It  is  adapted  the  superiority 

of  marketing  certificates,  as  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  pos- 

Elbllitles  that  have  been  discussed,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  More  nearly  adequate  Income  for  farmers 

The  marketing  certificate  program   would  promise  to  accomplish 

more  than  any  of  the  other  alternatives  as  the  principal  method  for 

bringing  about  a  fair  participation  of  agriculture  In  the  national 

Income,  because  It  would  constitute  the  most  practical  arrangement 

for  obtaining  the  additional  income  through  the  market  place.    It 
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Js  fvldent  that  there  Is  little  likelihood  cf  obtaining  even  tempo-  ' 
ranly  a  commensurate  amount  cf  income  through  increased  appro- 
prlailcns.  It  also  seems  probable  that  neither  a  system  ol  price 
fixini?  nor  a  program  of  high  loans.  In  view  of  their  inherent  weak- 
nesses and  vulnerability  could  t»e  expected  to  provide  as  much 
income  for  farmers  over  even  a  brief  period  of  a  few  years  as  could 
be  obtained  through  the  marketing-certificate  program 
(b)  More  permanent  source  of  farm  income 
A  mttrketins?  certmcate  program  would  give  agriculture  a  more 
dcijeridablc  and  permanent  form  of  financing  ihaii  the  other  alter- 
natives, and  one  that  would  be  more  nehrly  comparable  to  those  now 
enjoyed  by  industry  thr')U«{h  such  devices  a.t  larifTs.  quotas,  and 
Xranchlaes.  Otn-lovisly  Incrca-ned  apprcpriations  are  not  a  dependable 
and  permanent  form  of  financing,  ihu  ui  aUo  true  of  price  fixing  and 
blgh-lcmn  prfjgiams  because.  tu>  the  analysis  has  •howri,  the^  bfjfh 
poBMt—  inh«-rent  characU'rlsllcs  that  might  tend  to  generate  forceii 
d  •clf-destructlon. 

(c)     Greater    contribution     to    production     adjustment    and     koiI 

conservation 

Tlie  marketm-j-certlficate  program  would  contribute  more  than 
any  of  the  other  groups  of  pcjilbilltles  toward  Htnngthcnir;g  pro- 
duction adjustment  and  Incrfa-in"?  sf)il  conservation  In  view  of 
the  fart  that  the  additional  fund*  which  could  he  expected  through 
incr  a' ed  appropriations  would  be  con-'idrrably  les.-.  than  the  in- 
creaied  income  that  could  be  derived  through  marketing  certificates, 
it  i"  clear  that  the  tn'eater  value  of  the  certlMcates.  as  compared  with 
any  possible  increase  in  appropriations,  would  serve  as  a  stronger 
incentive  to  adjust  production  and  const-rve  the  soil  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  pnce-tlxing  profo  nl<  and  after  a  certain 
point  high-lean  programs  might  t»nd  to  reduce  rather  than  Increase 
the  incentives  for  production  adjustment  and  sell  ccnsfrvatlon. 
(d)  Less  burden  on  the  Budget  and  public  debt 

The  marketing  certlfirate  program  Is  obviously  sxipcrlcr  to  the 
oth^r  posfeibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  budgitary  and  public-debt 
cciislderatlons  since  It  would  not  recjulre  appropriations  The  fact 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
either  a  price-flxini?  program  or  a  high-loan  program  might  give  rise 
to  budgetary  d.lBculties. 

(e)  Less  burden  on  foreign  trade 

The  marketing-certificate  progrnm  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
impairing  the  trarle-agroemcntF  proj^ram.  which  would  be  inherent 
ill  the  use  of  expert  subsidies  ov^r  a  long  period .  as  would  be 
necessary  in  conjunction  with  a  high-loan  program 

(f)  Less  accumulatlcn  of  surplus  stocks 

The  marketing-certificates  program  would  avoid  the  accumulation 
of  unmarketable  surpluses  which  would  be  a  definite  possibility 
under  a  program  of  either  fixed  prices  or  high  loan  rates. 

(gl  Less  encouragement  of  competitive  products 

The  marketing-certificate  program  can  be  so  designed  as  largely 
to  avoid  the  practically  inescapable  disadvantage  under  a  system  of 
high  loans  or  fixed  prices  of  inipairing  sl-.ghtly  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  cotton  -Alth  other  products  It  would  be  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  accompany  a  marketing-certificate  program  with  a  set  cf 
part.Al  cr  complete  exemptions  from  the  certificate  requirement  with 
respect  to  those  manufactured  products  which  compete  most 
strcn-ly  with  other  articles  on  the  basis  cf  tlie  cost  of  raw  material, 
tut  there  seems  to  t>e  no  practical  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  extmptions  in  connection  with  either  a  ftxod  price  or  a  h!£;h- 
loan  program;  and  it  would  probably  be  excetdmgly  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  establish  a  fully  equivalent  system  of  compensating 
taxes  on  competitive  products  in  conjunction  with  a  flxed-pnco  or 
high-Kian  program.  Briefly,  in  ccnjunctlon  with  the  marketing- 
Certificate  program  there  may  be  both  ex.«mptions  and  compensat- 
ing taxes,  whereas  only  the  latter  are  well  adapted  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  fixed-price  and  high-loan  programs. 

(h)  Less  Interference  with  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
The  marketing-certificate  program  would  be  sxiperlor  to  either 
a  fixed-price  program  or  a  system  of  high  loan  rates  in  that  It 
would  not  increase  the  investment  per  unit  in  privately  owned  In- 
ventories Manufacturers  would  not  need  to  purchase  the  certifi- 
cates until  the  finished  products  were  sold  The  market Inp-cer- 
ttflcate  program  would  also  tend  to  keep  inventories  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  and  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  and 
thus  also  facilitate  and  stimulate  increased  marketing  The  market- 
ing-certificate program  would  a'.so  avoid  causing  Inverted  prices  on 
tuturts  contracts  for  commcdities.  which  make  it  impossible  under 
a  system  of  hig.^  loan  rates — and  most  probably  a  prlce-flxinc  pro- 
gram would  have  the  .same  effect — for  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  hedge  their  risks  on  the  exchanges  and  carry  full  inventories 

(3)    Invalid    Objections   to    the   Marketing-Certificate    Program 
Apparently  the  objections  one  may  find  to  the  marketing-ceri  ifl- 
cate  plan  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal  contentions      One  relates 
to  competitive  products  and  the  other  to  prices  to  consumers.     It  is 
believed  that  they  are  lx)th  invalid 

(a)  The  con'ention  about  competitive  products 
Let  u?  examine  first  the  c-intention  that  the  seeking  of  Increased 
farm  income  through  the  market  place  lather  than  through  in- 
creased appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  would  seriously 
Impair  the  position  of  cotton  prcducia  In  competition  with  other 
articlea. 


Both  cur  technical  studies  and  actual  experience  when  the 
former  processing  taxes  were  in  effect,  show  that  this  objection  is 
not  so  important  as  It  might  seem  on  first  sight.  It  Is  largely 
one  of  those  alarmist  arguments  that  Is  more  impressive  than  real. 
The  competition  among  many  products  is  primarily  based  not  on 
sm.all  differences  in  their  raw-material  costs,  but  on  greater  dif- 
ferences in  the  degree  of  their  physical  adaptability  for  certain  usea. 
For  instance,  if  a  woman  should  desire  the  sheen  of  a  synthetic  filler 
In  a  dress,  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  shift  her  purcha.^e  to 
a  cotton  dress  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  marketing-certificate 
program  had  not  added  3  cents  to  the  cost  of  the  cotton  In  the 
dress.  If  it  should  be  found  that  for  some  indu.strial  purpose  a  new 
synthetic  fiber  had  considerably  more  res. stance  than  cotton  to 
heat,  friction,  or  tension,  that  factor,  and  not  a  few  cents  difference 
ill  the  cost  of  cotton,  would  probably  determine  which  product 
would  ly?  tised 

Moreover,  the  raw-material  cost  represents  an  especially  small 
part  of  the  price  of  products  manufactured  from  such  major  rom- 
iiiodlties  as  cotton,  with  a  result  that  an  adoption  of  the  certificate 
pr  jgram  would  not  Increase  the  cost  of  stockings  a  cent  a  pair 
raid  would  not  add  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  nickel  to  such  Items 
as  dresses,  shirts,  underwear,  or  bath  towels.  The  marketing-cer- 
tificate program  would  Increase  the  cost  of  raw  material,  but  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  total  cost  of  the  raw  material 
rtpresented  in  the  price  uf  .such  typical  articles  manufactured  from 
cotton  does  not  account  for  rne-flfth  of  the  total  price  paid  by 
consumers  Consequently,  the  consumption  cf  such  manufactured 
article.s  fluctuates  primarily  with  changes  in  irdu'-trlal  activity 
and  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  country  rather  than  In 
response  to  variations  In  the  relatively  low  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
It  .s»ems  clei«r  that  the  only  really  appreciable  effect  that  the 
marketing-certificate  program  might  have  on  cotton  would  be  with 
respect  to  coarse,  low-grade  products,  .such  as  bagging  and  towel- 
ing, that  compete  with  these  jute  and  paper  products  for  which  the 
cost  of  raw  material  is  a  substantial  item  Whatever  merit  there 
may  have  been  originally  In  this  contention  against  the  marketing- 
certificate  program  would  seem  to  have  disappeared,  because  ex- 
emptions from  the  certificate  requirement  would  be  granted  on 
tho.se  coarse  cotton  products  which  encounter  some  competition 
from  paper  and  Jute. 

This  whole  problem  Is  primarily  a  matter  of  choosing  among 
alternatives  It  should  be  observed  that  the  competing  alterna- 
tives of  fixed  prices  and  high  loan  rates,  rather  than  the  marketing- 
certificate  pro>?ram.  are  the  proposals  to  which  should  be  attached 
whatever  miner  merit  this  conip>etitive  product  complaint  might 
possess  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  If  this  objection 
were  applicable  to  the  marketing-certificate  program,  it  would 
only  mean  that,  as  with  all  endeavor.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
Incur  at  least  a  little  cost  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  greater  Increase 
in  Income. 

(b)  The  contention  about  prices  to  consumers 

The  other  principal  contention  against  the  marketing-certificate 
program  is  that  It  would  be  better  to  seek  Increased  farm  Income 
exclusively  through  enlarged  appropriations  in  order  to  avoid  any 
increase  m  the  prices  of  manufactured  products  to  consumers. 
This  objection  would,  of  course,  apply  equally  to  a  program  of 
fix"d  prices  or  high  loans.  The  answers  to  the  objection  are  rather 
overwhelming  The  contention  holds  in  effect  that  in  their  search 
for  equitable  income  farmers  are  to  be  confined  to  the  single  alter- 
native of  enlarged  appropriations  Suljstantlally  Increased  appro- 
priations either  could  or  could  not  b,?  obtained;  but  in  either  event 
agriculture  could  not  entirely  welcome  the  ultimate  result  If 
the  enlarged  appn  priatlons  could  not  be  obtained — which  seems 
to  be  cjuite  clearly  the  case — the  position  of  those  who  voice  this 
argument  would  mean  that  agriculture,  having  been  prohibited 
from  utilizing  any  of  the  alternatives  for  s?eklng  an  increa.sed 
Income  through  the  market  place,  would  be  p'tmanently  assigned 
a  terrifically  deficient  share  of  the  national  income,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  American  farmers  would  find  themselves  practically 
relegated  Into  the  p)osllion  of  a  peasant  class.  If  the  increase  in 
appropriations  could  be  attained,  agriculture  would  tlnd  that  its 
position  had  been  pu.-hed  over  Into  a  category  which  had  the  tinge 
cf  a  relief  load.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fair-mindedness 
of  the  Congress  could  t»elieve  for  a  moment  that  any  such  things 
are  going  to  happen.  There  is  good  reason  to  t>elleve  that  the 
unrealistic  and  unju>t  position  that  would  force  them  Is  not  going 
to  be  sustained,  and  that  in  the  end  farmers  will  he  enabled,  as 
have  been  manufacturers,  to  obtain  a  reasonable  income  primarily 
through  the  market  place 

Let  us  look  still  further  Into  this  objection.  In  the  first  place.  It 
will  Ix-come  obvious  to  anyone  who  examines  the  situation  that 
agriculture  Is  receiving  a  seriously  deficient  share  In  the  national 
Income  The  average  income  of  all  consumers  in  the  United  States 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  average  income  of  all  farmers. 
Likewise.  st)me  of  the  lowest  nonfarm-income  groups,  for  instance, 
vcrkers  on  urban  relief  projects,  enjoy  incomes  appreciably  greaU-r 
than  seme  cf  the  low-income  farm  groups,  such  as  sharecroppers 
and  tenants  In  addition.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  cotton 
spinner  who  pays  his  employees  a  minimum  of  30  cents  p^r  man- 
hour  could  consider  it  fair  to  take  the  position  that  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  cotton  itself  should  not  receive  for  their  labor  an  in- 
come equal  to  even  half  that  much.  In  the  second  place.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a::riculture's  income  must  be  Increased  In  o^der 
that  farmers  may  have  a  fair  participation  In  the  national  income, 
and  since  the  way  is  not  open  to  the  greatly  enlarged  appropriations 
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that  would  be  required  to  bring  this  about,  those  who  insist  upon 
that  alternative  or  nothing  are  in  effect  taking  the  position  that  It 
Is  better  for  con.'umers  not  to  pay  fair  prices  than  it  is  for  farmers 
to  receive  fair  prices. 

Such  persons  do  not  voice  the  feelings  of  oonrumers.  They  would 
have  you  believe  that  consumers  are  a  special  underprivileged  group 
with  an  unsympathetic  and  unreasonable  attitude  toward  the  plight 
of  farmers.  A  more  misleading  Impression  could  hardly  be  given. 
Consumers  are  not  a  sick  and  irascible  minority;  they  are  all  cf  us; 
and  they  are  not  unfair.  In  fact,  It  is  practically  Impossible  to  find 
a  consumer  In  the  United  States  who  would  knowingly  object  to 
paying  a  price  that  would  give  producers  a  fair  return.  The  same 
persons  contend  that  under  the  marketlng-certlflcau-  program  con- 
sumers would  be  a>.ked  to  subsidize  farmers.  It  hardly  seems  fall  to 
complain  that  farmers  are  being  subsidized  when  the  truth  Is  that 
farmers  are  not  receiving,  even  including  Government  paymenU.  a 
fair  income  or  a  fair  price,  and  that  whU«  thU  condition  remains 
uncorrected  the  actual  situation  Is  that  consixmcrs  are  being  sub- 
sidized by  farmers. 

VT     CDMCLUSIOMS 

The  farm  program  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  t>enefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare  during  lu  first  7  years. 
It  forms  a  sound  foundation  for  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
security  that  will  endure  through  the  years.  At  the  present  time, 
certain  additions  to  the  farm  program  are  needed  There  is  need 
for  increased  farm  Income  for  more  aectirtty  of  farm  Income,  for 
strengthened  pnxluction  adjustment  and  Increased  soil  conserva- 
tion and  for  utilizing  th"  services  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 
These  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  route  of  Increased  appropriations, 
and  upon  turning  to  the  market  place  as  the  prmcipal  source  of  in- 
creased funds,  we  find  three  principal  groupa  of  alternatives,  namely 
fixed  prices,  high  loans,  and  marketing  certificates.  Of  these,  fixed 
prices  and  high  loans  hold  the  least  promise  for  farmers  and  they 
rnlzht  tend  to  cause  an  encroachment  of  goverrunent  on  buslne.ss 
The  marketing-certificate  program,  in  addition  to  possessing  several 
special  advantages  over  the  other  alternatives,  seenis  to  be  the  den- 
nllelv  superior  choice  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  most  ade- 
quately the  basic  needs  for  additions  to  the  farm  program. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  CEDAR  RAPIDS  (IOWA)  GAZETTE 


"Whereas  If  the  United  States  Insists  upon  the  enforcement  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  would,  under  the  same  rule,  have  no 
right  to  Interfere  in  European  affairs,  but  should  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  in  Europe  to  the  Europeans;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  our  firm  heUet  that  an  intervention  In  the  present 
European  conflict  would  endanger  our  own  democratic  form  of 
government;  Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  In  favor  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  program  and  such  preparedness  as  will  enable  us 
fully  to  enforce  th«  M''nn)r  Doctrine  and  we  hereby  volunteer  our 
services  to  the  full  extent  ol  our  ability  to  carry  forward  such  a 
program,  but  we  hereby  state  we  are  opposed  to  the  spilling  of  the 
blo<d  of  a  single  American  Ixjy  on  European  soil; 

IleBOlLtd  further.  Tliat  we  hereby  respectfully  petition  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  at  this  lime  avoid 
any  character  of  intervention  In  any  European  controversy  which 
will  directly  or  indirectly  involve  the  United  States  in  any  armed 
ffllltary  or  naval  conflict  with  any  European  nation," 

Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK   MICHItiAN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1940 


Mr  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazett€  of  June  18.  1940,  covering  the  Iowa 
Stale  Convention  of  Spanish-American  War  Veterans.  In- 
cluded in  this  story  is  a  set  of  resolutions  which  they  have 
passed.     The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  resolution  calling  for  adequate  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere but  condemning  the  -spilling  of  the  blood  of  a  single 
American  boy  on  European  sell"  as  endangering  our  own  denxo- 
cratic  form  of  covernment.  was  passed  by  the  Iowa  D-.-partment 
Of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  In  session  Tuesday  at  the 
Memorial  Coliseum,  with  only  two  negative  votes  recorded 

The  convention  oflicially  went  on  record  as  opposing  interven- 
tion in  Europe,  citing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  forbids  Eiu-o- 
pean  intervention  in  America  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  President  Roosevelt.  „    ».    « 

The  antl-ir.tervention  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  H.  M  Havner, 
of  Des  Moines,  and  Elmer  Johnson,  of  Cedar  Rapids  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Hugh  L  Steph*  n.>=on.  of  Sioux  City,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee      Its  text   is  as  follows: 

•Whereas  it  has  txK-n  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid  all  entangling!  European  alliances  since  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  Prefldent  Washington's  Parewell  Address;   and 

•Whereas  this  country  Is  committed  to  an  insistence  upon  the 
obser^•ance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  means  that  all  European 
nations  niu.'^t  leave  the  control  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
protection  cf  the  United  States;  and 

•Whereas  we  participated  lu  the  World  War  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  end  all  wars  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy;  and 

"Whereas  Europe  is  now  engaged  In  another  and  greater  war 
than  the  form»r  World  War.  and  the  existence  of  democratic 
government  is  in  greater  danger  than  at  any  time  since  the  estab- 
nahmeut  of  such  government;   and 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    FRED  BRADLEY.  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ask  to  have  printed  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  Rudyard,  Mich.,  in  my  district,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens  of  Chippewa  County.  I  am  In- 
deed glad  that,  due  to  a  recess  in  Congress  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  I  find  It  possible  to  Join  you  for  a  short  while  today.  You  can 
well  imagine  the  tremendously  Important  problems  with  which  we 
have  been  wrestling  and  the  strain  ui:der  which  we  have  been  In 
Wa.shlngton  for  the  past  few  months.  That  is  our  duty,  and  that 
duty  we  will  not  shirk.  The  Congress  should  remain  in  session  until 
this  international  crisis  has  pass»d.  The  Congress  shovild  not 
adjourn  to  come  home  and  campaign  for  votes.  It  must  remain  in 
session  ready  to  cope  with  the  ever-new  problems  arising  out  of  the 
rapidlv  changing  European  and  world  situation.  You.  the  people, 
have  put  your  trust  in  us.  We  must  not  fail  your  trust  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  years  ago  today  our  forefathers  declared  their 
independence  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  Today  the  entire  world 
may  became  oppressed  by  tjTanny  and  dictatorship.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-four  vears  ago  today  we  threw  off  the  yoke  of  collectivism 
and  overgovernment.  One  hundred  ai-.d  sixty-four  years  ago  today 
we  proclaimed  our  indep^endence  from  class  hatred  and  caste  hatred, 
and  we  ordai:ied  that  henceforth  self-inltiaiive  and  self-d?termina- 
ticn  with  equal  opportunity  and  freedom  of  worship,  freodom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  press  should  guide  our  destiny.  Today  we 
mui-t  guard  that  destiny. 

Let  us.  then,  take  stock  of  ourselves.  Let  us,  then,  see  where  we 
are  today  heading.  .  ^  .^    .     ,.      ^ 

In  1776  and  for  the  next  40  yf-ars.  roughly,  we  learned  that  stout 
hearts  and  strong  wills,  honest  endeavor,  and  strong  muscles  could 
protect  this  land  against  the  might  and  power  of  Europe.  We  won 
our  Revolution  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Kings  of  England  because 
we  were  mentally  alert  and  were  morally  strong  and  because  we  were 
physically  strong.  We  hed  little  else  in  the  way  of  preparedness,  but 
our  adversary  had  a  mighty  ocean  to  cross  with  men  and  a  mighty 
ocean  to  cross  with  material  to  supply  those  men  on  the  batile- 

^In  the  War  of  1812  we  found  that  the  same  problems  and  same 
strength  prevailed  in  our  favor.  Have  we  that  same  stock  and  fiber 
left  in  this  Nation  today?  Particularly  In  the  light  of  world  events? 
Particularly  In  the  light  of  modern  mechanized  warlare  which  has 
in  such  ruthless  faf^hion  trampled  under  the  heel  cf  the  invading 
dictators,  the  dcmccracics  of  Europe?  Hittoiy  will  never  record  a 
more  valiant  stand  against  overwhelming  odds  than  that  of  brave, 
honest  Finland,  even  a  vanquLshed  Finland,  who  even  2  weeks  aijo 
insisted  on  paying  its  last  war-debt  installment,  even  when  re- 
minded that  Uncle  Sam  w.^s  willing  to  pass  It  up.  When  has  history 
recorded  a  nation  with  such   international  integrity,  honesty,  and 

bravery?  ^  ,  ,,  .  , 

Down  in  Washington,  from  such  Information  as  is  made  available 
to  us  and  I  hope  it  is  more  accurate  information  than  sometimes 
comes  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  newspapers,  over  the 
radios  and  from  other  means  of  communication,  we  learn  that  this 
Nation  is  woefully  vmprepared  should  it  be  called  upon  to  face  the 
armies  of  the  European  dictators  on  an  equal  basi.s  and  on  their 
battlegrounds.  For  example,  we  know  that  the  valiant  Engll.sh 
Army  which  went  Into  Norway,  abandoned  on  the  battlefields  of 
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Noraav  more  arms  ammunition,  cannon  and  aircraft  than  we  have 
in  the  entire  United  States  Army  and  National  Guard  today  We 
are  loid  that  in  the  debacle  of  Flanders,  the  English  and  French 
loet  more  men  than  we  have  In  our  standing  Army  today.  I  hope 
to  tell  you.  1325,000  men  (per  London  press).  We  know,  further, 
that  we  are  more  inadequately  prepared  to  send  men  or  equipment 
to  Europe  toduy  than  we  were  In  1917.  to  flght  on  a  comparable 
basts  with  the  warfare  now  raging  abroad.  Therefore  I  think  It 
behooves  us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  here  at  home. 

First  of  all  let  us  lock  to  ctir  physical  well-being  Are  we  today. 
as  a  people,  physically  comparable  to  our  forefathers?  Have  we 
the  moral  courage  and  the  physical  strength  of  our  forefathers  who 
hewed  the  pine  of  this  country  and  who  brought  therefrom  thi.-* 
wonderful  farmland  that  we  see  at>cut  us  here  today?  Have  we 
todav  the  moral  courage,  have  we  the  physical  fiber  to  face  the 
hard!-h:ps  of  the  Revolutionary  period  without  flinching?  Or  have 
we  b*>come  a  Nation  of  puddle  ducks? 

Do  you  know  what  a  puddle  duck  is?  He  Is  a  little  duck  who 
found  him5*lf  a  friendly  puddle  with  plenty  to  eat.  fed  to  him 
dally,  and  no  one  to  disturb  him.  Therefore  he  soon  found  that 
he  did  not  have  to  fly  out  across  country  In  search  of  food.  And  so 
he  took  fewer  and  fewer  trips  abroad,  and  finally  ended  up  with 
wings  that  would  carry  him  no  further.  As  his  little  ducks  came 
along  and  Joined  the  family  their  wings  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
and  Anally  they  were  contented  to  stick  In  their  own  back  yard  in 
theif  own  little  puddle,  until  one  day  along  came  a  drouth  and 
their  food  supply  dried  up  and  lo  and  behold  they  peri.shed  be- 
cau  e  they  had  not  the  strength  to  fly  afield  to  search  for  the  staff 
of  life. 

Have  we  as  a  Nation  then,  because  of  a  paternalistic  philosophy 
of  government,  which  Is  stifling  self-Initiative,  become  a  nation  of 
puddle  ducks?  Have  we  become  a  nation  that  his  grown  so  soft 
that  It  seeks  not  its  own  food  but  Instead  looks  to  a  great  father 
in  Washington  to  supply  him?  Have  we  become  a  nation  that 
lotiks  forward  to  nothing  more  than  a  bounty  to  be  doled  out  by 
Bomo  Government  bureaucrat?  Or.  have  we  as  a  nation  still  within 
our  hearts  the  moral  courage  and  In  otir  bodies  the  physical 
strength  In  these  critical  days  to  think  for  ourselves  and  act  for 
currelves  and  to  flkiht  for  the  traditions  which  we  hold  dear  and 
which  has  made  this  the  greatest  Niition  on  earth? 

I  personally  feel  that  the  American  people  are  at  last  awake  to 
their  danger.  I  personally  feel  that  the  American  people  realize 
that  if  we.  the  last  great  democracy  is  to  survive,  we  must  arouse 
ourselves,  we  must  prepare  ours;lvis  Our  i:reatest  danger  is  not 
from  without,  it  is  from  within  ourselves.  By  that.  I  do  not  refer 
to  any  "flfth  column"  excepting  one  I  refer  to  the  'fifth  column" 
In  our  own  mind  If  we  will  arouse  ourselves  from  the  lethargy, 
If  we  win  awaken  ourselves  to  the  danger  besetting  u.s.  If  we  will 
restore  to  this  land  our  moral  courage  and  our  physical  strength. 
If  we  win  rrturn  to  private  initiative.  If  we  will  return  to  clear 
thinking,  then  America  need  fear  no  danger  from  without  nor 
Trojan  horses  from  within. 

Let  not  yourselve*  be  troubled  by  the  same  propaganda  which 
beset  this  Nation  in  1916.  America  must  prepare  Itself  against  any 
foreign  Invasion.  We  should  be  strong  enough  to  have  our  word 
respected  to  the  end.«  of  the  earth  That  is  what  Congress  and  the 
White  House  is  now  embarked  upon  That  will  be  done  as  quickly 
ae  p>o>slble.  But  do  not  mistake  me  when  I  tell  yooi  why  it  is 
physically  Impoeslble  for  this  Nation,  mechanically  and  Industrially 
great  as  It  Is  to  get  ready  to  fl'zht  a  modern  day  European  battle  on 
any  other  than  American  shores  In  I'ss  than  2  years.  That  is  the 
word  of  our  Army  General  Staff  That  Is  the  opinion  of  our  lead- 
ing Industrialist."!.  However.  m'.Btake  me  not.  when  I  say  that  there 
Is  no  European  nation  ncr  ccmbinaticn  cf  nations  strong  enough  at 
this  moment  to  overwhelm  .America  on  otu"  shores.  You  veterans 
in  the  crowd,  well  recall  the  diiTicultles  that  this,  the  greatest  indus- 
trial nation  on  *he  earth,  had  to  supply  materiel  to  our  forces  in 
Europe  in  1917  Do  you  for  one  moment  believe  that  any  European 
nation  coming  to  America  would  have  any  less  diflflcuity  than  we 
had?  Our  pre.«ent  danger,  however,  in  this  hemisphere  is  far  greater 
~  from  Infiltration  and  so-called  "fifth-column"  efforts  in  Central 
and  South  America  than  It  is  by  any  frontal  attack  This  will  be 
cur  greatest  problem  with  which  to  cope  when  the  European  con- 
flagration ha.s  burnt  Itself  out.  And  when  the  democracies  might 
all  t>e  sutxiued.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  gigantic 
Struggle  among  the  dictators — like  a  flock  of  wolves  after  the  spoils 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  go  Into  that  International  situation  today. 
1  started  out  to  ccnSne  my  sp>eech  to  ourselves  and  this  being  Inde- 
pendence Day — our  national  birthday— -I  want  to  go  back  into 
history  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  aliout  the  Father  of  our  Nation 
and  some  advice  which  he  left  for  us. 

Today  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  derive  fresh  Inspiration  frd 
hope  from  the  life  and  character  of  George  Washington  FrciP 
every  and  any  angle  his  versatility  furnishes  us  an  example  Irr 
•mulatlon.  Whether  In  war  or  peace,  whether  as  soldier  or  states- 
man, whether  as  businessman  or  country  gentleman,  whether  as 
engineer  or  President,  banker  or  realtor,  or  any  other  of  the  relation- 
ships cf  hU  many-sided  life — In  all  spheres  of  which  he  was  most 
proficient — this  generation,  whatever  our  occupation  or  profession 
may  look  to  him  to  guide  us  and  our  country  In  the  right  way.  Be- 
cause, after  all.  and  I  quote  this: 

•'A  people  Is  but  the  attempt  of  raany 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one; 
And  those  who  live  as  mcdels  fcr  the  mass 
Are  singly  mere  value  than  they  all." 


Therefore,  and  I  quote: 

"Keep  but  the  model  safe; 
New  men  will  rise  to  study  it." 
Now  while  we  are  In  the  midst  of  this  great  world  crisis,  let  us 
remember  that  mere  politics  of  the  kind  that  deals  only  with  the 
ponderables  of  the  situation.  Is  impotent  to  solve  our  problems. 
But  that  brand  of  politics  from  which  our  first  President  bore  the 
imprint,  was  the  essence  of  true  .statesmanship  which  took  into 
account  the  Imponderables — that  Is  the  spirit  of  this  American  Re- 
public. These  offer  a  solution  for  they  were  based  upon  eternal 
verities,  for  those  were  the  true  principles  which  our  found. ng 
fathers  chose  In  the  light  of  mankinds  experience  in  the  quest  for 
a  stable  gove/nment  cf  the  people.  Today,  knocking  at  the  very 
gateway  and  citadel  of  the  birthplace  of  freedom,  there  Is  a  vast 
military  machine  seeking  to  overthrow  Christian  civilization,  the 
heritage  of  liberty,  and  to  establish  upon  their  ruins  the  iron  rule 
of  dictatorship.  Yet.  thank  God.  there  stands  in  the  Harbor  of 
New  York,  the  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  There  stands  the 
symbol  of  a  still  valient  and  courageous  liberty-loving  people  with 
this  challenge: 

"My  name  is  Liberty 

From  out  a  mighty  land 

I  face  the  ancient  sea. 

I  lift  to  God  my  hand: 

By  day  in  Heaven's  light, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

At  ocean's  gate  I  stand 

Nor  bend  the  knee." 

My  friends,  upon  what  has  the  foundations  of  this  Nation  really 
rested?  Has  It  not  rested  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights?  And  yet  today. 
In  these  critical  times,  that  Bill  of  Rights  Is  challenged.  It  Is  not 
challenged  by  those  of  us  who  have  in  cur  hearts  and  in  our 
actions  a  love  for  America,  but  it  is  challenged  by  a  rmall  minority 
numerically,  and  far  smaller  minority  mentally  by  a  clique  of  peo- 
ple whom  we  have  recently  come  to  call  the  "flfth  columnists  "  or 
the  Trcjan  horses.  But  let  me  say  this  word  about  that  question. 
Let  no  one  assume  for  1  minute  that  these  Trojan  horses  are  all 
aliens.  We  love  cur  loyal  aliens.  America  has  always  been  the 
beacon  light  of  freedom  to  aliens  from  every  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  praise  God  it  always  will  remain  so.  But  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  when  these  aliens  come  to  our  shores  seeking 
our  protection,  seeking  the  freedom  that  this  Nation  alone  today 
can  offer  them,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  they  should  live  as 
we  want  them  to  live  and  as  they  came  over  here  to  live,  in  accord 
with  our  Ideals  and  traditions.  When  those  do  not  suffice,  when 
they  do  not  like  the  American  way  of  living,  when  they  are  perhaps 
disappointed  In  what  they  found  In  this  country,  then,  please 
Heaven,  give  them  the  strength  to  go  back  where  they  came  from 
because  America  does  not  want  them. 

But  again  I  say  to  you.  remember  this,  that  America  loves,  Amer- 
ica welcomes.  America  treasures  all  those  aliens  who  come  here  un- 
ashamed and  unafraid,  who  want  to  become  one  of  us  and  wc  shall 
ever  welcome  thom  to  the  bosom  of  our  hearts.  May  I  remind  you 
right  now  that  this  past  week  in  Washington  there  was  enacted 
into  law  a  bill  which  recently  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
practically  unanimously,  directing  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
fingerprint  every  alien  In  the  United  States.  Those  of  you  in  this 
audience,  who  may  be  aliens,  please  fear  not  that  act.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  you  came  into  this  country  legally  and  if  you  have 
lived  honestly  and  as  we  asked  you  to  live  since  you  came  here. 
That  bill  was  pa.'^sed  as  much  for  your  protection  as  for  ours.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  my  own  and  my  wife's  fingerprints  in  the 
P.  B.  I.  tiles  in  Washington.  And  I  have  told  all  of  my  friends  who 
have  visited  me  in  Washington  to  go  down  there  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  going  through  that  remarkable  institution  and  to  put 
their  fingerprints  on  record.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  protections 
you  can  have  to  guard  your  civil  liberties  and  your  civil  rights  In 
this  country. 

I  wish  that  every  American  citizen  and  everybody  within  the 
protection  of  these  United  Slates  could  have  his  finjrerprlnts  on 
file.  In  many,  many  ca.ses  it  has  proven  of  tremendous  value  to 
countless  r.tmibers  of  individuals.  And  I  speak  not  of  the  criminal 
cases  when  I  say  that;  I  speak  of  cases  where  there  have  been 
accidents  and  the  fingerprints  have  been  the  only  known  method  of 
identlflcation.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  kidnaped,  who.  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  kidnapers  and  realizing  that  his  fingerprints  were  on  file,  took 
advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity  to  leave  his  fingerprints 
behind  doers,  under  tables,  under  chairs,  and  so  forth,  and  after  the 
prisoner  was  turned  free  and  the  criminals  were  finally  appre- 
hended It  was  possible  for  the  Federal  Bureau  agents  to  trace  every 
movement  of  the  criminals  by  his  own  fingerprints,  and  a  perfect 
case  against  the  abductors  was  possible,  and  they  are  presently  of 
no  menace  to  society. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  all  of  us,  whether  citizens  or  aliens  who  are 
law  abiding,  should  regard  the  fingerprinting  of  everyone  in  this 
Nation,  aliens  or  citizens,  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  protec- 
tion for  ourselves  by  providing  the  means  for  the  positive  deter- 
mination of  criminals  wherever  and  whenever  they  happen  to 
appi-^ar.  And  It  .-hculd  be  one  of  our  best  aids  for  combating 
espionage  and  sabotage.  Incidentally,  may  I  tell  you  this,  that  our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Washington  formerly  had  work- 
ing agreements  with  eighty-odd  nations  for  the  interchange  of 
fingerprint  information.  We  formerly  fingerprinted  aliens  upon 
arrival  in  this  country.    If  a  criminal  got  out  of  a  foreign  country 
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or  wa«  suspected  cf  leaving  word  and  his  fingerprints  were  broad- 
cast throughout  the  nations  of  the  world.  When  this  alien  arrived 
and  was  fingerprinted,  of  course,  he  was  easily  apprehended,  and, 
as  a  known  criminal,  was  placed  in  custody  whsre  he  belonged. 
We  stcpp>ed  thLs  practice  In  1934  for  some  reason,  and  until  recently 
we  were  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  fingerprinting  alleros  on  their  arrival.  And  consequently  here 
for  the  past  6  years  we  have  had  no  way  of  positively  identifying 
any  criminal  who  might  seek  a  haven  on  these  shores  until  they 
were  actually  caught  committing  a  crime  wltbln  this  country. 

And  so.  I  sav  to  you  aliens  who  may  be  here,  fenr  not  this  re- 
cently enacted  law.  becau.se  it  was  put  on  the  statutes  entirely 
for  the  protection  of  those  whom  we  want  to  welcome  and  whom 
we  want  to  become  citizens  of  this  country.  And  again  may  I 
say  this  further  to  you  citizens  who  have  not  yet  tjecn  finger- 
printed, mav  I  suggest  in  all  sincerity  that  you  take  advantage, 
for  your  own  protection,  of  our  Federal  Bureau,  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunitv  have  vour  fingerprints  taken  by  your  nearest  police 
authority  and  request  that  they  be  forwarded  to  Washington 
to  be  placed  in  the  noncriminal  files  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  ...»  ♦  ♦« 

But  again.  I  am  getting  8<^mewhat  beside  my  point.  I  want  to 
return  now  to  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  1  want  to  recount  to  you  Just  one 
sentence  from  that  historic  document  which  reads  as  follows: 
"The  blessings  of  liberty  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  Justice,  moderation  and  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue, 
and  tey  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prlnc:ples."  This  was 
the  thought  and  those  were  the  principles  which  animated  and 
motivated  the  fovinders  of  this  Republic  and  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion we  should  stand  unswervingly  against  any  enemies  from 
without  or  any  enemies  from  within  seeking  to  undermine  us 

Much  of  the  world  todav  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  To  this 
day  we  In  this  Nation  liave  never  had  room  for  any  dictator. 
Washington  himself  was  tempted  to  become  one  Do  you  know 
that  a  body  of  army  officers  attempted  to  make  him  a  monarch. 
Those  officers  planned  not  only  a  mutiny  of  the  Army  but  a  coup 
d'etat  in  which  they  aimed  to  set  up  a  monarchy  They  wrote 
Washington  about  their  intentions  and  expressed  their  belief  that 
he  would  make  an  Ideal  monarch.  To  this  offer  Washington 
replied  as  follows.  I  quote  him:  "I  must  view  with  abhorance  and 
reprehend  with  serverlty.  I  am  at  a  loss,"  he  said,  to  conceive 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encouragemeiit  to  such 
an  address  which  seems  to  me  to  be  big  with  the  greatest  mischief 

that  could  bei&ll  our  country."  

•  If  I  am  not  deceived  In  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not 
have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable 

let  me  conjurryou,  then,  if  you  have  any  '•5«*y'l,*°[,  ""'♦^''o'^.'Us 
concern  for  yourself,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts 
from  your  mind  and  never  communicate  as  from  yourself  or  any- 
one else  a  sentiment  of  like  nature."  That  Washington  wrote  to 
one  Col.  Lewis  Nichols  and  shorUy  «^^rward  he  wrote  to  Laf a> et te 
as  follows:  "There  cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger 
that  the  President  will  by  any  practical  intrigue  ever  be  »"o;^«l  ^ 
continue  himself  In  office,  much  less  perpetuate  h  mself  in  l^  but 
in  the  last  sUge  of  corrupted  morals  and  political  depravity;  and 
even  then  there  is  as  much  danger  that  any  other  species  of  dom- 
ination would  prevail  Though  when  a  people  shall  become  in- 
capable of  governing  them«elve-s.  and  fit  for  a  master.  It  is  of  lltUe 
consequence  from  what  quarter  It  cornea." 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  If  Washington  were  alive  today,  he 
might  perhaps  be  more  specific  and  he  nrlght  have  changed  that 
la«^  sentence  a  bit  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  people  are  Incapable 
of  governing  themselves.  It  makes  no  difference  If  their  master  be 
a  Hitler,  a  Stalin,  a  Mussolini,  or  somebody  else/' 

My  friends  of  Chippewa  County,  thU  la  a  great  Nation.  We  live 
under  a  great  Constitution  Let  us  ever  keep  that  Constitution^ 
Orover  Cleveland  wa*  a  great  President  and  here  Is  how  he  spoke  of 
that  great  Constitution  of  ours:  "To  us  Is  delivered  this  ark  of 
the  people's  covenant,  and  to  us  Is  given  the  duty  to  shield  It  from 
impious  hands  It  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  past  and  it 
will  be  found  nifflclent  in  all  the  years  to  come,  if  the  American 
people  are  true  to  their  sacred  trust"  .  ^        . 

So  let  me  admonish  you  thus.  Each  of  us  here  today  Is  a  re- 
ceptacle of  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  In  us.  Just  as  in  a  safety- 
deposit  box  are  the  securities— security  against  tyranny,  security 
of  our  persons  and  our  property,  security  of  our  rights,  and  a  due 
sense  cf  our  obligations  Let  us  therefore  go  forth  from  this  meet- 
ing today  with  the  example  of  Washington  before  us,  holding  fast 
to  our  priceless  relics  and  resolved  to  "keep  the  securities  of  the 
faith  Intact"  by  adherence  to  the  principles  transmitted  to  us  by 
Washington,  bv  Cleveland,  and  by  other  men  who  established  a 
great— this  great  American  Republic.  ,  .^  ,  »», 

In  conclusion  let  me  read  to  you  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
finest  creeds  written  in  our  day.  It  is  called  I  Am  An  American, 
written  by  Benjamin  E.  Neal: 

"I  am  an  American;  the  Golden  Rule  Is  my  rule.  In  humility 
and  with  gratitude  I  acknowledge  my  undying  debt  to  the  founding 
fathers,  who  left  me  a  prlceles.-,  heritage  which  now  Is  my  responsl- 
bUity  With  steadfast  loyalty  I  will  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  will  treasure  my  birthright  of  American 
Ideals;  I  will  place  moral  integrity  above  worldy  possessions  Prob- 
lems of  interest  to  mv  country  shall  be  problems  of  Interest  to  me 
I  will  count  my  right  of  suffrage  to  be  a  sacred  trust,  and  I  will 
strive  diligently  to  be  worthy  of  that  trust.  I  will  give  my  full 
support  lo  upright  public  servanU.     But  those  with  unclean  hands 


I  will  firmly  oppose.  Each  obligation  that  comes  to  me  as  a  true 
American  I  will  discharge  with  honor.  My  heart  is  In  America  and 
America  Is  In  my  heart.     I  am  an  American." 


An  Analysis  of  the  Mundt  Amendment  to  the  Pol- 
lution Bill— What  It  Does,  Why  It  Is  Necessary, 
and  Who  Favors  and  Opposes  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8,  1940 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House  Is  to  have 
before  it  for  consideration  the  first  thing  tomorrow.  July  9, 
the  problem  of  pollution,  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
answering  some  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Mundt  amendment.  Many  Members 
have  called  my  office  or  talked  with  me  personally  concerning 
the  scope  of  this  amendment,  its  significance,  and  the  reasons 
why  it  is  favored  by  all  national  conservation  organizations 
and  opposed  by  certain  commercial  or  industrial  interests. 
It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  review  this  situation  candidly  and 
fairly  at  this  time,  so  Members  who  may  have  given  only 
cursory  study  to  the  pollution  problem  and  the  attempts  to 
abate  it  may  be  fully  informed  before  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  this  important  matter  tomorrow  afternoon. 

MUNDT    AMENDMINT     A    COMPROMISE    BITWEIN    CONSERVATIONISTS    AND 

POLXtTTERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, two  types  of  legislation  dealing  with  pollution  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress.    One  was  the  legislation  from  which 
S.  685  has  evolved  which  appropriates  money  from  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury  to  study  the  pollution  problem,  to  permit  inter- 
state compacts,  to  create  a  bureau  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of    pollution   but   which   studiotisly   and   completely   avoids 
setting  up  any  restrictions  or  regulations  to  eliminate  exist- 
ing forms  of  pollution  or  to  curtail  or  discourage  new  sources 
of  pollution.    It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  study  bill  which  was 
originally  drawn  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,000,000  per  year 
for  bureaucratic  boimties,  but  which  has  since  been  amended 
to  reduce  these  costs  although  it  continues  to  be  a  bill  which 
polluters  themselves  endorse  and  conservationists  generally 
oppose  because  it  does  positively  nothing  to  outlaw  either 
existing  pollution  practices  or  new  types  and  sources  of  pol- 
lution even  when  discharged  into  virgin  streams.    It  is  more 
of  an  anticontrol  of  pollution  bill  than  an  antipollution  bill 
and  was  actually  named  by  its  sponsors,  the  Water  Pollution 
Act,  until  Its  title  was  amended  after  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  March  1  with  the  consent  and  support 
of  the  House  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

So  much  for  the  type  of  legislation  represented  by  S.  685 
before  it  was  amended  by  this  body.  The  other  type  of  legis- 
lation has  long  had  the  support  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  National  Audubon  So- 
cieties, the  American  Wildlife  Federation,  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  similar  public- 
spirited  groups  and  was  introduced  in  the  House  during  the 
;  present  session  of  Congress  by  me.  Known  £is  the  Mundt  bill 
I  for  pollution  control,  it  was  modified  several  times  to  meet 
objections  raised  at  committee  hearings  and  to  develop  a  more 
gradual  approach  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  pollution  so 
that  this  public  menace  could  be  corrected  by  easy  stages  and 
In  harmony  with  sound  business  practices.  However,  the  pol- 
luters of  America  continued  to  cry  "too  drastic"  in  criticism 
of  the  pollution  bill  developed  by  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  to  plead  for  a  still  more  gradual  approach  to  the 
problem  of  correcting  the  pollution  evil. 

Consequently,  shortly  before  S.  685  first  came  before  the 
House  for  a  vote,  a  compromise  formula  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  forces  of  conservation  In  this  country  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  who  claimed  that  the  correction  of  pollution 
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would  work  an  unfair  hardship  on  them.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  had  previously  made 
some  amendments  and  improvements  in  S.  685  to  the  extent 
of  takinK  out  the  "premium  on  pollution"  which  the  bill  in  its 
oriRinal  form  actually  carried,  met  with  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  conservationists'  antipollution  bill  and  an 
area  of  agreement  was  reached.  The  so-called  Mundt 
amendment  embodied  this  area  of  acreement  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  when  the 
bill  came  up  for  consideration  on  March  1.  This  compromise 
accepted  the  contentions  of  polluters  arRuinp  against  legisla- 
tion stopping  existing  forms  of  pollution  and  simply  set  up 
restrictions  and  restraints  against  the  indiscriminate  spread 
of  pollution  by  the  discharge  of  new  sources  and  types  of  pol- 
lution to  the  extent  that  such  pollution  would  be  deleterious  to 
the  public  interests.  It  is  now  found  as  section  D.  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  S.  685  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
House.    Section  D  starts  on  page  17  of  that  bill. 

JUST    WHAT    DOES    THI    MmfDT    AMrNDMENT    ACTUALLY    DO' 

To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  conservation-minded 
Members  of  the  House,  certain  determined  polluters  of  Ameri- 
can waters  then  switched  their  position  from  support  of  S.  685 
to  outright  opposition  to  it  because  of  the  Mundt  amendment. 
It  thus  became  clear  that  the  most  persistent  polluters  in  this 
country  would  favor  no  legislation  which  did  not  actually  pro- 
tect them  in  their  practices  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mundt  amendment,  the  approach  to  the  correction  of  the 
evil  was  so  gradual  and  rational  that  it  prescribes  no  penalties 
and  makes  no  restrictions  against  existing  forms  of  pollution. 

Much  misunderstanding  and  much  misinformation  has  been 
developed  about  the  Mundt  amendment.  For  the  purpose 
of  clarity,  here  is  what  this  amendment  actually  does.  It 
simply  prescribes  that  "after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  new  sources  of  pollution,  either  by  sewage  or  industrial 
waste,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  discharged  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  streams  tributary  thereto 
imtil  and  unless  approved  by  the  Division  tof  Water  Pollution 
Control  set  up  in  S.  685  itself ."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
prohibitions  against  new  sources  of  pollution  apply  only  to 
sewage  or  industrial  waste — there  are  no  restrictior\s  against 
iPurely  incidental  types  of  pollution,  occasional  pollution, 
farm  wastes,  et  cetera. 

There  are  no  restrictions  against  the  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  types  of  pollution — the  prohibitions  apply  only 
to  new  sources  of  pollution.  Additional  units  of  existing 
rewage  lines,  an  expansion  of  plant  facilities  in  polluting  in- 
dustries are  not  affected — the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
so  moderate  that  no  restrictions  could  be  made  against  pollu- 
tion of  any  kind  in  any  more  reasonable  terms  unless  the 
-.jMlluters"  dream  is  to  be  realized  and  this  body  is  to  publicly 
an^openly  endorse  all  pollution  practices  and  declare  itself  as 
favorabtr  to  the  indiscriminate  expansion  of  the  pollution 
evil  on  all  virgin  streams  and  by  all  devices  and  systems  as 
yet  unknown  to  man.  Ignoring  the  existing  evils  entirely,  this 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  quarantine  America  against  the 
spread  of  the  pollution  disease  and  to  stop  the  problem  from 
growing  increasingly  worse  while  it  is  being  studied  by  the 
other  provisions  of  S.  685.  It  seems  obvious,  that  it  is  an  in- 
excusable waste  cf  the  public  money  to  provide  funds  and 
bureaus  for  studying  the  evil  aspects  of  a  problem  until  and 
unless  Congress  is  ready  to  take  some  action  to  prevent  the 
problem  from  becoming  more  and  more  impossible  of  solution. 

MUNDT   AMEWDMOrr  CLKARLT    DEFINED   BT    LAW 

In  addition  to  misinformation  previously  mentioned  to  the 
effect  that  this  amendment  would  stop  all  new  developments 
In  city  housing,  plant  expansions,  and  so  forth,  it  has  been 
erroneously  argued  that  the  amendment  would  affect  every 
tiny  stream  or  obscure  creek  in  the  country.  The  refutation 
of  this  argument  is  positive  and  authoritative:  it  comes  from 
no  less  a  source  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Major  General  Schley.  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
War  Department.  The  language  "Navigable  waters  and 
Streams  tributary  thereto"  is  used  In  other  legislation  con- 


ferring authority  upon  Government  departments  with  regard 
to  stream  control  for  purposes  of  building  bridges,  construct- 
ing dikes,  erecting  piers,  and  other  matters.  It  does  not 
include  every  inlet  which  eventually  flows  into  a  navigable 
stream,  but  describes  a  well-recognized  network  of  water- 
ways with  which  the  War  Department  now  deals. 

In  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (21  Pick- 
ering 344  and  the  Montello  Case  <20  Wallace  430))  it  wa.s 
held: 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  every  ditch  or  tn!et 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  nor  every  small  creek  In  which  a 
fl-hln«  ^iciff  or  gunning  canoe  can  be  made  to  float  at  high  water. 
is  a  navigable  highway;  but  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  navigable 
stream  it  must  be  generally  and  commonly  useful  to  some  purpose 
of  trade  or  agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  War  Department  has  an  established  tabulation 
of  streams  and  rivers  affected  by  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment— it  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  507  photostats  which  I 
have  in  my  possession,  and  which  are  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  This  amendment  does  not  convey  a  great 
undefined  authority  upon  any  department  of  Government, 
but  simply  sets  up  a  basis  for  regulating  and  restraining  new 
sources  of  pollution  upon  the  acknowledged  public  water 
system  of  America. 

Again  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — the  Daniel  Ball 

case.  10  Wallace  557 — held  in  another  memorable  decision: 

A  river  or  other  waterway  that  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a 
State  and  has  no  navlRable  connection  with  any  navigable  waters 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  is  a  navigable  water  of  the 
State,  subject  to  regulation  and  control  by  State  laws,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  nor  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  A  river  or  other  waterway  constitutes  a  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  Slates  within  the  meaning  of  the  afore- 
said acts  of  Congress  when  It  forms  by  it.self  or  by  uniting  with 
other  waters  a  continuous  highway  over  which  trade  and  travel  Is  or 
may  be  conducted  between  the  States  themselves  or  between  the 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

MUNDT  AMENDMENT  CONFTRS   NO   UNREGULATED   AUTHOIUTT 

Thus  the  language  of  the  amendment  is  clear  and  its  pur- 
poses are  obvious.  It  would  simply  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
extension  of  the  pollution  evil  to  the  established  public  waters 
ol  America  until  and  unless  such  pollution  should  be  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Pollution  Control  or  the  Public  Health 
Service.  With  such  approval,  secured  upon  the  presentation 
of  an  adequate  case  showing  the  necessity  for  pollution  or  the 
fact  that  such  pollution  would  be  noninjurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  pollution-producing  project  could  go  on.  But 
without  such  approval  the  willful  and  unnecessary  contami- 
nation of  the  public  waters  would  be  restrained.  Surely  no 
conservation-minded  and  welfare-serving  Congress  could  do 
less  than  to  take  this  cautious  step  toward  the  eventual  cor- 
rection of  one  of  the  most  malodorous  evils  to  plague  America. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  this  single  forward  step  we  might 
as  well  surrender  entirely  to  the  polluters  and  deLver  the 
streams  of  America  to  their  nefarious  and  selflih  purposes. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  among  those  who  favor  the  Mundt 
amendm.^nt  in  S.  685  and  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill 
without  such  amendment  are  to  be  found  all  of  the  national 
conservation  organizations  in  America.  The  surprise  comes 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  selfish  polluters,  a  few  misguided 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  a  few  backward  States  which 
offer  unrestricted  pollution  as  a  lure  to  invite  industries 
to  move  there  from  more  enlightened  commonwealths 
should  oppose  such  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  pollution  control. 

SUPPORT   FOB    MUNDT    AMENDMENT    TO  S.    68  5,    WTDESPREAD    AND    CENXllAl, 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  communications,  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  and  letters  reaching  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment  I  offer  for  the  Record  under  leave  granted  to 
me  copies  of  letters  written  by  Surgeon  General  Thomas 
Parran.  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  A.  Reid.  General  Manager  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  to  Mr.  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
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of  Louisville.  Ky..  who  is  one  of  the  ardent  advocates  of 
effective  water  pollution  control. 

[Copy  of  letter  from  General  Parran] 

UNrrED  States  Public  Health  Servtci:, 

Washington.  April  5,  1940. 
Mr.  Kenneth  A    Rrin, 

Izaak  Waltun  League  of  America. 

Merchandtse  Mart.  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Mr    Reid:    Absence   from  the  city  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  March  Ifith  relative  to  the  stream 
pollution   bill   now   before   a  oonference  committee   of   the  House 
and    Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  represents  a 
constructive  approach  to  this  Important  and  constantly  increasing 
problem.  It  alfords  the  opportunity  for  all  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  interested  In  cleaning  up  our  streams  to  work 
together  In  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  the  legisJailon  will  be  enacted. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Thomas  Parran, 
I  Surgeon  General. 

[Copy   of   wire    from    Tom   Wallace   dated   AprU    17,    1940,    to   Ken- 
neth A.  Re:d.  advising  that  Secretary  Ickes  endorses  Mundt  amend- 
ment! 
Ickes  authorizes  me  to  say  he  endorses  Mundt  amendment. 


(Copy  of  letter  from  Secretary  Ickes  to  Tom  Wallace,  May  13,  1940) 

Mr.  Tou  Wallace. 

The  Lciu.<!vtlle  Ttmes,  Loui.TilU: .  Ky. 

Mr  De.«  Mr  Wallace:  1  appreciate  your  sending  me.  with  your 
letter  of  April  26,  press  clippings  pertaining  to  the  Barkley  water 
pollution  bill  which  is  now  In  conference. 

The  anticipated  early  meeting  of  the  conferees  has  not  yet  been 
held,  and  I  have  asked  Senator  Barkuey  to  try  to  bring  about  this 
meeting  as  soon  as  possible  I  repeated  to  him  that  the  Mundt 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  It  pas-sed  the  House  seemed  to  me  to  bo 
entirely  reasonable,  since  it  would  merely  prevent  new  sources  of 
water  pollution  In  connection  with  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
the  abatement  of  existing  pollution. 

I  also  reminded  the  Senator  that  the  Mundt  amendment  repre- 
sents a  considerable  concession  on  the  part  of  the  conservationist 
groups,  and  suj^gosted  that  the  Industrialists  should  be  willing  to 
accept  this  very  reasonable  compromise  if  they  have  any  interest 
at  all  In  antipollution  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Secretary   of   the   Interior. 

I  also  offer  for  the  Record  an  extract  from  the  Louisville 
Times  for  April  17.  1940.  of  which  paper  Mr.  Tom  Wallace 
is  the  editor.  I  especially  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
last  statement  in  this  article  which  quotes  Dr.  Arth.ur  T. 
McCormack.  head  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  endorsement  of  the  Mundt  amendment.  Incidentally.  I 
might  add  that  most  of  the  State  boards  of  public  health 
of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  the  Miuidt  amended  S.  685. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times  of  April  17,  1940) 
ZcKxs   Backs   Polxution    Bnx — Tells  Tom   Wallace   Hk  Hopes   It 

PASbES 

(By  Lorenzo  Martin) 

Washington.  April  17.--Approval  of  the  Mundt  amendment  to 
the  Barkley -Spence  Etream-pollutlon  bill  was  voiced  today  by 
Interior  Secretary  Ickes. 

"I  see  no  reason  for  Increasing  sources  of  pollution  when  we  are 
trying  to  at>ate  pcllutlon."  he  told  Tom  WaUace.  editor  of  the  Louis- 
viUe  Times. 

Ickes  authorized  the  statement.  Wallace  said,  that  while  he  had 
liked  the  original  Barkley-Spence  biU.  he  thotight  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment a  good  one  and  hoped  the  blU  as  passed  with  the  amendment 
by  the  House  would  become  law. 

Opposed  by  the  American  Mining  CongresB.  the  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Columbus),  and  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
the  Mundt  amendment  provides  that  new  sources  of  pollution  affect- 
ing waters  and  tributaries  shall  not  be  created  without  authoriza- 
tion by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

TIMES   ZUrrOklAL   IZAO 

The  House  adopted  the  amendment  after  debate  In  which  an 
editorial  from  the  LouisvlUe  Times  In  its  support  was  introduced  in 
the  Record  by  Ri-presentative  Jensen,  of  Iowa. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  of  which  Wallace  is  a  na- 
tional director,  led  the  fight  against  the  Barkley-Spence  bill  untU 
the  House  adopted  the  Mundt  amendment,  but  this  organization 
endorses  the  legislation  as  passed  by  tbe  House. 

The  legislation  Is  now  before  a  conference  committee,  but  action 
has  l)een  delayed  because  of  absence  of  one  of  the  conferees,  Rcpre- 
arntatlvc  Manstizlo.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  tbe  House  Rivers  and 
Barbon  Committee. 


Senator  SHEPP.^RD.  of  Texas,  one  of  the  conferees,  Is  understood  to 
oppose  the  Mundt  amendment.  Conservationists  have  not  procured 
from  Senator  Barklet.  another  of  the  Senate  conferees,  any  state- 
ment supporting  It,  but  express  hope  that  he  will  endorse  it. 

SUPPORT   IS    VOICED 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  headed  by  Horace  M. 
Albright,  former  director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  whose  board 
chairmanship  is  held  by  Frederic  A.  Delano,  an  uncle  of  President 
Rt)08evelt,  ha.s  addressed  a  letter  for  the  conferees  supporting  the 
Mundt  amendment. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  who  was  for  the  Barkley-Spence  bill  as  orlglnaUy 
drawn,  says.  In  a  letter  to  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  executive  secretary  of 
Izaak  Walton  League : 

"In  my  opinion,  the  bill  a^?  passed  by  the  House  Is  a  constructive 
approach  to  this  Important  and  constantly  Increasing  problem.  It 
aflfcrds  the  opportunity  for  all  agtncles  and  organizations  which 
are  Interested  In  cleaning  up  our  streams  to  work  together  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpo,s<>  of  the  propo.sed  legislation,  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  legislation  will  be  enacted." 

MINERS   DECLARE   WAR 

In  a  circular  letter  to  members  and  to  Its  legislative  committee, 
the  American  Mining  Congress  has  declared  a  last-ditch  flght 
against  the  am?ndment. 

Tlie  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  charges  that  lobbyists  of 
polluters  are  fighting  the  amendment.  Representative  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota,  says  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
"dropped  its  ma?k  of  favoring  antipollution  legislation"  and  now 
Is  "openly  advocating  defeat  of  a  pjending  bill  to  set  up  a  stream 
pollution  control  division  In  the  Public  Health  Service."  He  as- 
serts the  opposition  to  the  revLscd  version  of  the  bill  was  due  to 
his  amendment  giving  the  proposed  pollution  board  the  right  to 
grant  or  refuse  permits  for  establishment  of  new  sources  of 
pollution. 

Conservationists  say  1  quart  of  each  gallon  of  v.ater  In  the  Ohio 
River  below  Cincinnati  has  passed  through  human  kidneys  or 
consists  of  Industrial  pcllutlon  Surgeon  General  Parran  said 
sometime  ago  that  "only  a  thin  line  of  resistance  Is  between  Louis- 
ville and  water-borne  epidemics." 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  McCormack.  head  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of 
Health,  endorses  the  Mundt  amendment,  and  says: 

"It  Is  time  to  begin  keeping  pollution  out  of  the  water  instead 
of  trj-lng  to  take  pollution  out  of  the  water." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  offer  an  editorial  from  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  entitled  "Stand  By 
the  Amendment,"  as  typical  of  much  editorial  comment 
throughout  America  in  favor  of  the  Mundt  amendment,  which 
gives  substance  and  significance  to  S.  685  by  setting  up  bar- 
riers agaiast  the  spread  of  the  disease  which  the  bill  is  des- 
tined to  study. 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids   (Mlch.>   Press  of  March  28,  1940] 

STAND  BT  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  Barkley  antipollution  bill,  carrying  the  Mundt  amendment 
prohibiting  "liew  sources"  of  pollution  from  discharging  waste  Into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  streams  tributary 
thereto,  is  now  In  conference  between  the  Hoxise  and  Senate.  By 
refusing  to  accept  the  House  amendments  the  Senate  made  it  pos- 
sible for  pollution  Interests  to  launch  a  new  attack  on  effective 
pollution  control,  which  means  an  attack  on  the  Mundt  amendment, 
since  that  Is  the  chief  control  feature  of  the  measure 

T>-pical  of  this  attack  is  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  natural -resources 
division  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposing  the 
Mundt  amendment,  stating: 

"The  amendment  is  a  departure  from  the  principle  to  which  the 
chamber  is  committed,  viz.  that  In  any  measure  to  control  pollution 
the  basic  principle  of  maintaining  State  and  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  rather  than  Federal  control  should  be  preserved. 
Moreover.  It  creates  a  situation  where  part  of  the  pollution  problem 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government  and  part  by  the 
States — an  obviously  complicated  system  to  impose  on  any  industry 
or  community." 

It  happens,  of  course,  that  the  streams  of  the  country,  meander- 
ing from  one  State  to  another  and  along  State  borders,  actually  pre- 
sent a  Federal-State  problem.  The  chamber's  protest  on  this  score 
Is  without  substance.  More  than  that,  in  seeking  the  elimination 
of  the  Mundt  amendment,  the  chamber  Is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
It  favors  new  sources  of  pollution. 

Ccnservatlonlsts  throughout  the  country  dropped  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Barkley  bill  in  return  for  this  one  amendment  to  ban 
future  pollution  But  apparently  they  can't  even  have  that,  if 
the  Interests  represented  In  this  protest  have  their  way.  The  Izaak 
Walton  League,  which  led  the  fight  for  the  Mundt  amendment, 
meets  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  statement  with 
the  words: 

"We  will  let  the  public  be  the  judge  whether  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  in  favor  of  controlling  poUutlon  or  whether 
It  is  actually  In  favor  of  protecting  industrial  polluters  against  any 
control  over  their  pollution,  actual  or  potential." 

It  u  clearly  the  duty  ol  House  conferees  on  this  meastire  to  stand 
by  this  amendment.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  break  faltb  with 
the  real  conservation  Interests  of  tbe  cotintry. 
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Anjcrlcans  generally  are  coming  to  realize  that  pure 
streams,  clean  water,  happy  recreational  places,  healthful  en- 
vironments, and  protection  against  unnecessary  p>ollution  are 
elements  of  a  better  society.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing partial  Lst  of  organizations  and  groups  endorsing  the 
Mundt  amendment  to  S.  685.  I  call  attention  to  the  variety 
of  the  groups  which  have  endorsed  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  list  which  I  am  offering  for  the  Record  is 
typical,  but  it  is  far  from  exhaustive.  A  great  many  more 
organizations  have  sent  in  petitions  and  requests  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  be  retained  as  a  part  of  S.  685  to  the  end 
that  this  country  be  not  delivered  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  over 
to  the  polluters  to  do  with  as  they  please. 

OKCANITlA-nONS    INBICATINO    THEIR    SUPPORT    OF    UVTfm    AMINDMZNT    TO 

3.      685 

The  Council  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

American  Civic  and  Planning  Association. 

American   Nature   Association. 

American   Wildlife    Institute. 

National   Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Audufcon  Societies. 

National   CouncU   of   Garden   Clubs. 

National    Parks    Association. 

AmrrK^an   Fisheries   Society 

International  Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. 

IzaalL  Walton  League  of  America. 

As.sociatlon  of  Midwest  Pish  and  Game  Commissioners  (North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois). 

Alabama  Wildlife  Federation 

Square  Circle  Club   (Field  and  Stream  magazine). 

National    Sportsman    magazine. 

Hunting  and   Pishing  nnagazine. 

Outdoorsman  magazine 

Directors,  Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers  Association. 

Brotherhood   of  Locomotive   Engineers 

Central   Labor   Union    (Kentucky) 

B'.ojmQeld   Fish   and  Game  Club.   Bloomfleld.  Conn. 

Calumet  District  Clean  Streams  Committee  (a  citizen's  commit- 
tee with  headquarters  in  South  HoUand.  111.). 

Chicago   Conservation   Council 

Camp  Fire  Club  of  Chicago 

Molme    (111  )    Conservation  Club. 

Union  Conservation  Club.  Wheeler.  Ind. 

Glen  Park  Civic  Club.  Gary,  Ind 

Pittnian  Square  Civic  League.  Gary.  Ind. 

West  Forty-ftfth  Civic  Club.  Gary.  Ind 

Woods.  Waters,  and  Wildlife  Ass^Klation.  Gary   Ind 

Dunrs  Lodge  No  1009.  A.  A.  of  I..  S.  and  T  W  of  N.  A.  (Steel 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee.  C.  I.  O),  Gary.  Ind. 

Iowa  Conservation   Commission 

Iowa  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs. 

Maryland  State  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association. 

Maryland  Outdoor  Life  Federation. 

Maryland  State  Game  and   Inland  Pish  Commission. 

Minnesota  Wildlife  Federation. 

Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs. 

Missouri   Wildlife   Federation 

Ga.'«conade  County  League.  Missouri. 

New  Jersey  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 

New  Jersey  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners. 

Forum  of  Politics.  State  Teachers  College.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Amity  Girls.  EHenville.  N.  Y. 

Ycung  Men  s  Social  Club.  EllenvUle.  N.  Y. 

Marconi  Club,  Glasco,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  Group  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Rome   (N.  Y.)   Men's  Club 

Plattsburg    Rod    and    Gun    Club.    Plattsburg.    N.    Y. 

Tri-ViUage  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Valatle.  N.  Y. 

Vl!l.ige  Board  of  Trustees.  Valatle.  N    Y. 

New  York  Association  of  Biology  Chairmen  (New  York  City). 

Green  Mountain  Club  (New  York  Section). 

Sportsmen's  Council  of  the  Marine  District  of  New  York. 

Lea^ie  of  Ohio  Sportsmen. 

Stillwater  (Okla  )   Woman's  Club. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen's  Club.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Crafton-Ingram  Sportsmen's  Association.  Crafton.  Pa. 

Allegheny  County  Sportsmen's  League.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Arnold  Sportsmen's  Club.  Arnold.  Pa 

Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen's  Association  (Pa.). 

Harrlsburg  (Pa  )  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 

Gulf  Coast  Rod  and  Reel  Club.  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Utah  WUdllfe  Federation 

Regional  sportsmen's  meeting  held  In  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  (at- 
tended by  delegates  from  12  counties). 

Aviation  Post.  No   651.  American  Legion.  Chicago,  111. 

Lafayette  Post    No    51.  American  Legion.  Uniontown.  Pa. 

licDermott  Post.  No.  144.  American  Legion.  AIt>any.  Wis. 


Guy  Drews  Post.  No.  88.  American  Legion.  Manitowoc.  Wis 
Francis  B   Prltchard  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  OiJ  City.  Pa. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eigles  493,  ConncllsvUle.  Pa. 
George  W   Vroman  Post.  No   2.  American  Legion.  Casper,  Wyo. 
Powder  River  Post.  No.  991.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Casper,  Wyo. 
Del  ton   (111.)   Chamb'T  of  Commerce. 
South  Holland  (111  »  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mohne  (HI  )   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Columbus  (Nebr  )  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Utlca.  N.  Y..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Associated  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers. 
Johnson  Motor  Co..  Waukegan,  111. 
Evinrude  Muter  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Century  Boat  Co..  Manistee.  Mich 
Champion  Motors  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Muncie  Gear  Works,  Muncie,  Ind. 

National  Association  cf  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers.  New  York 
City. 

National  Outboard  Association. 
Go-Ite  Manufacturing  Co  .  pnint,  Mich. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  of  this  city,  an  organization  interested  solely  in 
making  America  better,  in  which  the  president  of  this  organi- 
zation endorsed  the  Mundt  amendment  and  appends  a  news 
release  whereby  the  society  he  represents  gives  its  reasons  for 
supporting  this  public-serving  legislation. 

The  American  Good  Government  Soctett, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  8.  1940. 

Hon.  Karl  Mundt.  M    C  . 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  McNin::  In  many  respects  America  today 
stands  at  the  crossroads.  The  topic  on  everyone's  tongue  is  national 
defense.  Now.  what  does  defense  depend  upon?  It  depends  in  the 
first  Instance  up>cn  having  men  of  high  patriotism  and  ability  as  well 
as  adequate  fighting  weapons.  But.  what  do  these  In  turn  depend 
on? 

Men  must  have  food  to  eat  If  streams  are  too  foul,  they  will 
have  no  fish  or  game  to  eat,  they  will  find  their  trees  and  crops 
poi.soned  and  killed,  and  they  will  even  risk  typhoid  and  perishing 
of  thirst.  If  streams  are  polluted,  it  may  prevent  the  establishment 
of  communities  at  such  points  as  needed  to  develop  manganese  or 
other  essential  minerals  for  defense.  The  killing  of  fish,  trees,  and 
plants  will  create  bottlenecks  in  industries  depending  upon  prod- 
ucts made  from  such  raw  materials 

We  therefore  deem  it  urgent  to  national  defense  that  the  Hou.se 
of   Representatives    hold    firm    to    the    Mundt    amendment    for    the 
reasons   indicated   in   the   attached  statement  from  ovir   American 
Good  Government  Review. 
Yours  most  cordially. 

Richard  A   Staderman. 
President,   the  American  Good  Government  Society. 
I  Prom  the  American  Good  Government  Review.  Washington,  D   C. 

May   19401 

MTTNDT- am  ENDED  ANTTPOLLtTTION  BILL  URGED CLEAN  STREAMS'  LEGISLA- 
TION VALUELESS  UNLESS  PROVISO  AGAINST  FUTURE  POLLUTION  19 
RETAINED 

Washington.  April  24 — The  American  Good  Government  Society 
revealed  tonight  Its  endorsement  of  the  House  version  of  the 
antipollution  bill.  S  685.  which  includes  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment Pas.sed  by  the  House  in  a  form  having  important  differ- 
ences with  respject  to  the  Senate-approved  version,  the  bill  is  now 
In  the  hands  of  a  conference  committee  composed  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  representing  their  respective  Chambers. 

According  to  Richard  A  Staderman.  president  of  the  society,  the 
•"unamended  Senate  version  of  S  685  would  he  a  gross  waste  of 
funds  for  mere  additional  study'  of  pollution,  because  it  does  not 
prevent  conditions  from  becoming  worse  In  fact,  we  feel  that 
r.o  legislation  at  all  on  the  pollution  problem  would  be  preferable 
to  a  bill  which  did  not  outlaw  new  polluting.  We.  therefore,  hope 
that  the  conferees  and  both  branches  of  Congress  will  approve 
8  685  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  House.  By  thus  retaining 
Congressman  Mundts  amendment  barring  future  polluting,  the 
Congress  will  have  made  a  big  start  in  preserving  a  healthful 
drinking-water  .'supply  and  sports  facilities — fishing,  boating,  hunt- 
ing, and  photography— for  millions  of  American  citizens" 

Mr  Staderman.  elaborating  on  his  organization's  basis  for  sup- 
port of  the  Hcu.^e  version,  continued: 

"It  is  especially  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the  House- 
approved  bill  (p  17  of  March  6  print  of  8  685)  that  we  urge  be 
retained 

"This  Is  the  section  outlawing  future  polluting  It  therefore 
seems  strange  to  the  author  of  this  statement,  who  was  bom  In 
Cincinnati,  that  many  Cinctnnatlans  actually  opposed  this  section 
which  is  the  Mundt  amendment  to  the  Barkley  bill.  S  685.  We  fear 
that  the  people  of  that  city  do  not  realize  that  the  supporters  of  the 
unamended  bill  are  akin  to  Mark  Twain's  views  on  the  weather  In 
talking  much  about  poUuiion  but  doing  little  if  anything  positive 
about  It. 

"Cincinnati  Is  cited  as  Just  one  Instance  of  this  national  clean- 
streams  problems.  In  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Congressional  Rbtord 
(daily  ed  .  July  24.  1939,  p   13813;  revised  ed  .  vol   84.  pt.  14.  p.  3470) 
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we  of  the  American  Good  Government  Society  opposed  spending 
tl  000.000  a  year  to  have  bureaucrats  warm  chairs.  t«lk  about  pol- 
lution, and  do  little  else  about  It.  In  that  Issue  of  the  Recx)rd  we 
▼lewed  such  an  appropriation  as  being  an  unwarranted  drain  on 
•our  already  overladen  taxpayers."  We  therefore  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  House  version  a.s  amended  has  provided  a  reasc)nable 
authorization  of  only  $250,000  appropriation. 

"'The  preventing  of  an  excessive  expansion  on  top  of  the  already 
swollen  Federal  pay  roll  Is  Important  to  the  American  way  of  things. 
Several  years  ago  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire.  general  counsel  of  oui  society 
and  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
collaborated  with  the  late  constitutional  authority.  James  M.  Beck, 
in  WTltlng  the  btxik.  Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy,  which  pointed 
out  the  seriousness  of  having  some  600,000  Federal  employees  in 
1932.  If  that  was  serious,  what  Is  the  present  problem  of  almost 
1,000.000  employees? 

"Streams  are  largely  f  an  Interstate  character.  Therefore,  pollu- 
tion control  l£  well  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Government." 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP! 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  encouraging  indication  that  America  is 
awakening  to  the  real  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  pollution 
and  that  Americans,  today,  are  eager  to  do  something  definite 
to  stop  the  continued  rape  of  our  rivers  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  Members  of  Congress  and  so  many  individual 
citizens  throughout  the  country  have  called  or  written  my 
office  asking,  "What  can  I  do  to  be  helpful  in  the  drive  to  stop 
the  indiscriminate  extension  of  the  pollution  peril?"  L«t  me 
answer  this  question  specifically  and  briefly,  now.  and  then 
I  shall  conclude  these  remarks. 

Members  of  Congress  can  render  service  to  the  cause  of 
clean  stream.';,  of  course,  by  voting  to  retain  the  Mundt 
amendment  in  S.  685  when  we  have  a  roll  call  on  that  decision 
tomorrow.  Th'^y  can  further  implement  their  good  inten- 
tions by  ureing  the  Senators  from  their  respective  States  to 
approve  the  amendment  when  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  as 
it  will  if  the  House  reaffirms  its  support  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. 

Private  citizeru:  and  public-serving  organizations  can  give 
effectiveness  to  their  support  of  the  move  to  regulate  future 
sources  of  pollution  by  writing  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  ursing  them  to  accept  the  Mundt  amendment 
and  then  to  ratify  S.  685  as  amended  by  the  House.  If  the 
Senate  will  thus  acquiesce  in  this  progressive  legislation,  the 
fight  against  indiscriminate  pollution  in  America  will  be  won 
and  new  protection  will  be  given  the  health  and  happiness 
of  this  great  country.  Your  sentiments  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  Senators  without  delay  as  it  is  important  that  action 
be  taken  on  this  legislation  before  adjournment. 


Should  America  Sanctify  Pollution  or  Stop  Its 
I  Spread? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1940 


6TATEME.VT  OF  PHIL  G.   PLATT 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  March  the 
House  wrote  into  the  Senate  bill  on  pollution  (S.  685)  an 
amendment,  known  as  the  Mundt  amendment,  which  de- 
clared the  expansion  of  pollution  to  be  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  which  made  it  illepal  to  in- 
ject new  sources  of  pollution  into  public  waters  unless  such 
pollution  could  be  shown  to  be  noninjurious  to  the  public 
health  and  national  interest  and  would  therefore  be  approved 
by  the  Division  of  Public  Health.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  an  approximate  2-to-l  vote  of  this  House. 

Tomorrow,  on  July  9.  this  House  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
affirm its  disapproval  of  detrimental  and  deleterious  new 
sources  of  pollution.  On  that  day  this  body  must  vote  either 
to  sanctify  pollution  and  to  place  its  official  stamp  of  approval 


on  the  sordid  badness  of  using  the  public  waters  as  a  private 
sewer,  or  it  must  vote  to  stop  the  spread  of  pollution  by  re- 
affirming its  approval  of  the  so-called  Mundt  amendment 
which  would  set  up  restrictions  against  new  forms  and  new 
sources  of  pollution  in  the  public  waters  of  America.  July  9 
is  therefore  destined  to  become  one  of  the  inost  important 
legislative  days  in  American  history  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  day  will  be  marked  by  a  forward  step  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  America  and 
not  be  marred  by  a  backward  step,  undoing  the  progress  we 
have  made,  and  reverting  to  the  doctrine  that  the  streams  of 
America  belong  to  the  polluters  thereof. 

I  have  received  a  statement  from  Phil  G.  Piatt,  of  Walling- 
ford.  Pa.,  which  discusses  the  matter  of  pollution  very  ef- 
fectively and  imder  leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Piatt  is  national  vice  president 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  I  am  sure  mem- 
\3ers  will  be  interested  in  his  observations  in  connection  with 
the  important  decision  which  we  must  make  tomorrow. 

The  statement  follows; 

Back  In  1908,  the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 
"Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  the  fundamental  problem. 
Unless  we  solve  that  problem.  It  will  little  avaU  to  solve  all  others. 
It  is  the  chief  material  problem  that  confronts  us.  second  only — 
and  second  always — to  the  great  fundamental  questions  of  mo- 
rality." 

There  Is  meat  In  those  words,  yet  we  wonder  if  an  orderly  plan  of 
con.servation  of  natural  resources  is  not  a  puiding.  rather  than  a 
secondary,  factor  to  morality?  History  teaches  us  that  as  a  nation 
neglects  conservation  of  natural  resources  by  means  of  profligate 
waste,  morality  declines,  unrest  and  warlike  tendencies  become  ram- 
pant, and  the  nation  finally  succumbs  to  the  seed  sown  from 
within  rather  than  from  without. 

Two  years  ag(3.  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  our  renewable 
natural  resources,  said: 

"Intelligent  conservation  of  natural  resources  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant long-time  problem  before  the  Nation  today.  War  scares, 
labor  wars,  industrial  depression,  and  the  condition  of  the  Budget 
may  be  more  immediately  pressing,  but  next  year  or  10  years  hence, 
they  will  be  history,  while  the  problem  of  intelligent  management 
of  natural  resources  will  still  be  with  us — and  don't  forget  that  they 
are  the  source  of  all  wealth.  We  cannot  endure  by  a  mere  balancing 
of  that  artificial  Budget  which  is  ultimately  worth  no  more  than 
Its  collateral^the  natural  resources." 

On  July  1.  1940.  Hon  M/rvin  Jones,  distinguished  Representative 
frcm  Texas,  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"We  have  adopted  a  program  of  conserving  and  rebuilding  the 
Boll  Every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America,  in  the  long  road 
of  the  future,  is  vitally  interested  In  this  program.  •  •  •  For 
many  years  by  building  levees  down  near  the  mouth  of  great 
streams,  we  tried  to  channel  the  water  Into  the  sea.  thus  working 
against  nature  with  the  ocn.sequent  result  that  the  bods  of  the 
streams  becam.e  filled  up  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  and  bring- 
ing about  periodic  floods  that  destroy  the  homes  and  properties  of 
many  people  living  in  those  valleys  By  starting  at  the  sources  and 
utilizing  the  water,  holding  It  where  It  falls  and  in  the  tributary 
streams,  water  Is  being  made  to  serve  a  great  and  useful  purpose. 
Thus  by  working  with  nature  from  the  time  the  water  falls  as  rain, 
following  It  down  through  the  tributary  streams  and  on  to  the 
sea,  the  double  purpose  can  be  served  of  making  use  of  this  great 
es,sential  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  many  of  the 
great  flood?  that  have  caused  broken  homes  and  cost  millions  of 
treasure  •  •  •  we  have  for  years  treated  water  as  a  sort  of 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  " 

On  the  same  day,  Hon  John  R  Murdock.  Representative  from 
Arizona,   contributed   the   following: 

"We  must  conserve  It  and  utilize  It  as  if  It  were  llfeblood — and 
Indeed  it  Is  very  similar  to  llfeblood." 

Well  spoken.  Mr  Jotrrs  and  Mr  Mtmoocx.  In  your  statements 
relating  to  soil  conservation  and  water  utilization,  you  have  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  We 
especially  congratulate  you.  Mr.  Jones.  In  urging  that  floods 
should  be  corrected  at  their  source  rather  than  at  their  destina- 
tion, meanwhile  making  use  of  the  "llfeblood"  to  which. Mr. 
Murdock    refers. 

Besides  the  quantitative  factor  which  was  so  ably  discussed  on 
July  1.  there  Is  an  equally  Important  consideration  which  was  not 
touched  upon.  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  not  a  part  of  agricultural  ad- 
ministration. I  refer  to  the  quality  of  this  "llfeblood"  of  ours. 
This  may  seem  relatively  unimjxjrtant  In  the  wide  open  spaces 
of  Texas  and  Arizona,  but  In  the  more  densely  poptUated  Indus- 
trial States,  this  problem  Is  at  least  equal  In  Importance  to  that 
of  quantltv.  Our  people  are  clamoring  for  relief  from  a  "life- 
blood"  impregnated  with  disease  germs  and  filth  injected  into  it 
by  those  who  find  a  river  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  disposal 
of  their  wastes  In  the  form  of  human  excrement  and  poisonous 
Industrial  wastes. 
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On  July  9  thp  Hotiw  will  be  requested  to  reinstruct  the  con- 
ferees appointed  to  coiiFlder  the  Barklcy  water-pollution  bill:  it  is 
antlclpatrd  that  the  House  may  be  asked  to  recede  by  eliminating 
the  so-called  Mundt  amendment  which  provides  that  no  new 
•ources  of  pollution  on  Interstate  streams  shall  be  permitted  un- 
less approved  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The 
Mundt  a.Tiendment  does  not  disturb  present  polluters,  but  merely 
plares  a  quarantine  up>on  a  ne.'arlous  practice  of  the  past  and 
states  that  we.  the  people,  feel  that  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
Opposition  to  the  Mundt  amendment  can  be  construed  only  as 
favoring  unrestrained  pollution  of  the  Natlon'3  waterways. 

We  are  embarking  upon  a  great  emergency  defense  program  which 
will  mean  mobilization  of  industry  and  manpower  which  mu-st 
result  in  industrial  expansion  and  water  utlllziJtion.  Let  this  not 
be  an  excuse  to  expand  the  heedless  policy  of  water  pollution.  We 
have  the  Du.st  Bowl  an  a  grim  reminder  of  agricultural  overproduc- 
tion during  the  last  great  emergency.  The  same  forces  which 
would  use  the  present  emergency  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  water 
pollution  would,  in  a  time  of  Industrial  depression,  use  that  fact 
as  a  deterrent  In  taking  the  Initial  step.  Because  of  the  vilely 
polluted  condition  of  the  waterways  from  which  Americans  derive 
their  drinking  water,  it  has  been  necessary  to  invest  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  complicated  waterworks  which  by  some  almost  miracu- 
lous feat  of  Ingenuity,  are  able  to  deliver  safe  drinking  water  to 
fhelr  patrons  During  these  times  of  discussion  of  an  adequate 
national  defense,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  vulnerability  of 
strategic  points  such  as  canals,  arsenals,  railway  terminals,  etc. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  a  well-placed  bomb  were  to  be  dropped 
on  the  waterworks  of  say.  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  derives 
Its  drinking  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers?  Or 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  drawing  from  the  much  publicized  pool  of 
the  Ohio  River? 

From  the  agricultural  standpoint,  Messrs  Jones  and  MtmoocK 
hove  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  conserving  water  at  the 
source,  rather  than  the  destination.  Let  the  same  philosophy  apply 
to  the  quality  of  water  by  correcting  pollution  at  its  source,  rather 
than  at  its  destination.  In  the  name  of  health,  fisheries,  recreation, 
aesthetics,  and  sound  economics,  this  is  the  only  .solution.  The 
Mundt  amendment  to  the  Barklcy  bill  must  be  retained.  It  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  national  calamity  to  eliminate  It  from  the 
bill. 

P    G    Platt 
Vice  President.  Isaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

WALUNcroRD.  Pa  .  July  5,  1940. 


I  engfts;ine  !n  political  campa'gns  ard  excluded  them  from  financial 
contributions  either  to  candidates  or  parties.  The  new  measure 
extended  these  restrictions  to  State  employees  paid  in  part  or  wholly 
from  Federal  funds.  The  cbjecti%e  of  the  act  is  to  keep  the  va>t 
Federal  bureaucracy  from  becoming  an  instrument  for  perpetually 
keeping  one  party  in  power. 

Amendments  to  the  1940  Hatch  bill  have  now  been  added  to  cover 

I    the  size  of  campaign   contributions  from  any   source   and   the  total 
amount  which  any  party  can  spend. 
Senator  John  H.  Bankhe.\d  (Democrat),  of  Alabama,  first  pro- 

I  posed  that  no  Individual  be  allowed  to  contribute  more  than  SI. 000 
to  political  campaign  funds.  That  almost  went  through,  command- 
ing 36  votes  in  Its  favor  against  45  in  opposition.  Then  another 
Bankhead  amendm^^nt  to  make  the  limit  $.t  000.  as  now  urged  by 
Mr.  Wlllkie.  did  squeeze  throu£;h  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of  2  votes, 
40  to  38  Still  another  amendment  voted  by  the  Senate  would  for- 
bid State  and  local  officeholders  employed  on  federally  financed 
projects  to  coerce  other  employees  into  making  campaign  contri- 
butions. 

I  DEMOCHATS    "NO    LIKE" 

I  Finally  passed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  Republican  vote  In  the 
Senate  and  against  the  opp)ositlon  of  fully  half  of  the  Democrats, 
the  Hatch  bill  fell  immediately  into  the  clutches  of  the  unsympa- 
thetic and  unfriendly  arms  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  first  voted  to  table  It  for  the  session,  then  the  following  week 
voted  to  rescind  the  tabling  motion,  and  at  last  on  May  29  reported 
It  out  favorably  by  a  vote  of  16  (9  Republicans.  7  Democrats*  to 
8  (all  Democrats).  The  committee  added  the  new  provision  that 
no  political  committee  may  spend  more  than  $3,000,000  In  any 
campaign. 

The  Hatch  bill  of  1940.  like  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939.  found  politics 
written  all  over  the  opposition  to  it  as  the  measure  struggled  along 
its  way  in  Congress.  Most  old-line  Democrats  privately  abomi- 
nated the  1939  act,  at  least  while  their  party  was  In  power,  and 
correspondents  heard  Senator  Carl  A  Hatch  (Democrat),  of  New 
Me.xico.  rcundly  booed  by  his  fellow  Democrats  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  in  Washington  last  January. 


Willkie  Gets  House  To  Act  on  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  interesting 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Saturday, 
July  6 : 

[FYcm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  6.  1940] 
Willkie  Gets  House  to  Act  on  H.\tch  Bill 

Washington.  July  6 — Republican  Presidential  Nominee  Wendell 
L  Wlllkie  is  already  getting  action  out  of  Congress — a  Democratic 
Concress. 

The  new  Hatch  "cleaner  politics"  bill  Is  now  being  lifted  out  of 
a  committee  pigeonhole  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it 
was  Imprisoned  by  the  strong-arm  tactics  of  New  Deal  Congressmen. 
and  Is  now  receiving  the  friendly  nod  of  House  leaders,  who  have 
agreed  to  call  it  to  the  floor  of  the  lower  Chamber  next  Tuesday. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  bring  al)out  this  sudden  about-face  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  except  that  Mr.  Willkie  casually  an- 
nounced in  Philadelphia  la-st  week  in  his  first  interview  after  his 
nomination  that  the  Republican  Party  would  be  voluntarily  bound 
by  the  limitations  of  the  Hatch  law.  regardless  of  what  the  Demo- 
cratic House  did  with  the  bill.  He  hoped  that  Congress  would  pass 
the  l.<»w  so  that  Its  restrictions  could  apply  uniformly  to  all  candi- 
dates and  all  parties  In  the  coming  campaign. 

Evidently  the  Democratic  leaders  have  taken  note  of  Mr.  Willkie's 
chaJlenije  and  believe  It  would  be  bad  politics  if  they  let  the  Re- 
publicans take  the  ball  entirely  out  of  their  hands  in  this  matter 
and  confessed  to  the  electorate  that  they  wouldn't  let  this  measure, 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  come  before  the  Houst;  for 
vote. 

PtrBPOSK    AND   SCOPE   OF   BILL 

The  new  Hatch  bill  orietnally  was  merely  an  extension  of  the 
Hatch    Act    of    last    year    which    prevented    Federal    employees   from 


Willkie  Not  a  I^olitician,  Therefore  He  Will  Be  En- 
gaged in  Rebuilding  I'hy.sical  and  M»)ral  Forces 
of  This  Nation  Instead  of  I'laying:  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     FRED    L     CRAWFORD    ON    THE 
CHA^XES  FOR  THE  G.  O.  P.  TICKET 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  pre.sent  herewith  my  statement  last 
night  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  program  on  the 
subject  What  Are  the  Chances  for  the  G.  O.  P.  Ticket,  broad- 
cast over  the  Nation-wide  facilities  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System. 

What  are  the  chances  for  the  G.  O.  P.  ticket?  Fundamentally, 
they  are  the  best  we  have  faced  during  the  present  century.  A 
grand  Scotch  father  taught  me  to  be  a  conservative  in  thought  and 
action,  and  6  years"  service  in  the  House  in  the  atmosphere  of.  and 
under    New    D^^al    pressure,    has    not    changed    me       Conservatively 

speaking.  I  now  submit  the  reasons  why  the  G.  O.  P.'s  chances  are 
so  good. 

The  American  people  have  again  discovered  themselves  Al- 
though they  were  for  a  number  of  years  lulled  to  sleep  on  the  pil- 
low of  the  state  and  were  led  to  believe  the  Government  was  an 
everlasting  milk  cow.  they  have  now  come  back  to  themselves 

The  present  generation  has  had  its  splurge  of  irrfsponsiblllty. 
It  has  found  that  parties  alone  cannot  conduct  free  government. 
Permitted  to  do  so.  parties  will  demand  more  and  more  power, 
and  still  more  dictatorial  power  in  order  to  bo  able  to  administer 
the  country  If  an  Irresponsible  electorate  permits,  the  substance 
of  the  people,  as  the  citizen  delivers  it  to  the  tax  ttox.  will  t>e  con- 
sumed by  the  politician  as  a  form  of  manna,  to  perpetuate  him- 
self in  ofBce.  A  sleeping  electorate  oncouraRts  the  political  pro- 
curer to  act  as  a  purveyor  of  public  funds  back  to  the  local  parish. 
In  the  form  of  gravv  This  practice  dulls  the  con'«clerce  of  the 
voter,  destroys  the  fiscal  structure  of  government,  decreases  pride 
In  national  life,  and  it  leads  the  people  to  think  only  in  t  rms  of 
"local  projects"  instead  of  along  national  lin^s.  And  this  creates 
a  localised  individual  selfishness  that  positively  will  not  support  a 
free  government. 
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Government  derives  Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  those 
governed  National  defense  Is  much  more  than  social  reforms 
Permitted  to  do  so.  the  politician  will,  under  an  appropriate  catch 
phrase,  make  cull  after  call  on  the  people  to  which  they  will  respond, 
for  more  and  more  tax  dollars.  In  due  course,  the  taxpaylng 
citizen  naturally  questions  the  use  of  the  funds,  and  Invariably, 
wUl  find  the  substance  has  been  applied  to  promote  more  so-called 
social   reforms. 

This  has  happened  In  most  all  of  the  coimtrles  of  western  Europe, 
particularly  in  FYancc  and  England.  We  are,  I  trust,  quite  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  the  parallel  in  our  own  policies,  here  In  the  United 

States.  In  recent  years. 

Free  mei\  and  wom?n  have  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rights 
to  enjoy.  For  too  many  years  we  have  had  preached  to  up  the 
'•ea;y  way  of  life  "  God  Almighty  has  arranged  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind so  that  the  idea  that  'government  won't  let  you  down"  can 
remain  In  control  for  Just  about  so  long  a  time.  Then,  there  comes 
an  awakening.  If  it  comes  too  late,  the  i>eople — like  the  Frei.ch — 
become  the  slaves  of  some  stronger  group. 

Now  our  people  are.  before  It  Is  too  late,  we  hope,  participating 
m  a  rebirth  The  American  voter  Is  now  in  a  frame  of  mind  which 
demands  a  degree  of  statesmanship  from  his  legislators  The  voter 
now  Insists  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nation  being  placed  before 
those  of  'he  individual  politician  and  his  party.  Tliose  who  falsely 
preach  that  the  proper  duty  of  government  is  to  arrange  an  easy 
way  of  life  can  no  longer  lead  the  voter. 

The  voters  of  this  Nation  have  again  determmed  that  under  God, 
citizens  of  both  sexes  are  going  to  defend  their  country,  preserve 
if^  liberties  and  bequeath  to  their  children  an  opportunity  to  live 
under  a  free  government. 

For  a  decade,  the  voters  of  this  country  have  witnessed  a  debauch 
which,  like  rich  food,  palls  their  taste  and  becomes  nauseating. 
They  have  had  encrugh  ol  this  leveling  of  the  Nation  and  the  people, 
always  down  to  a  lower  level.  Our  awakening  is  rude  We  face 
terrific  tasks.  Those  who  thought  they  had  retired,  must  now  go 
back  to  work. 

We  the  people  have  made  colossal  errors  but  we  are  now  anxious 
to  correct   th'-m. 

Tlie  voters  will  now  support  the  new  leader  "Win"  Wlllkie  and 
help  him  transform  this  country  and — 

1.  Take  our  natural  resources  and  create  Jobs  for  9,000,000  workers 
In  private  industry; 

2  Break  the  Bjjell  gold  has  over  us,  renaove  its  dangerous  InHa- 
tlonary  threat,  stop  its  further  purchase  from  foreign  countries. 
prevent  the  $20,000  000.000  of  gold  we  now  hold  being  dissipated 
through  giving  It  away  to  the  central  banking  systems  of  the  world 
in  a  lutile  attempt  to  restore  the  so-called  international  gold 
standard; 

3  Put  the  $1,000.000  000  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  fibers,  now  cor- 
nered by  the  Commodity  Ciedit  Corporation,  back  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  where  it  can  be  consumed  before  it  become*  another 
lofis  to  chalk  up  against  the  taxpayer; 

4.  Restore  life  to  a  dying  Cotton  South  which  has  lost  its  his- 
torical cotton  export  market; 

5  Reinstate  order  in  Government  fiscal  affairs,  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  provide  an  adequate  pe.icetime  and  defense  budget,  and 
aU  Without  further  destroying  our  private  enterprise  tystein  with 
in.properly  applied  taxes  and  mure  Govemnient  competition. 

6.  Proceed  to  collect  a  large  portion  of  the  $14,000,000,000  owed  us 
by  European  countries. 

7.  Prevent  the  dumping  in  our  markets  of  loot  taken  from  the 
conquered  countries. 

8  Lead  our  people  back  to  active  and  vigorous  participation  In 
representative  government  and  maintain  our  pontlon  as  a  first-rate 
world  power.  Certainly  we  will  support  Willkie  in  making  our 
Nation  strong  enough  to  command  the  fear  and  respect  of  every 
aggressor:  stop  cur  growing  weakness,  and  actually  provide  genuine 
Eaticnal  defense. 

Thorouchlv  and  practically  trained  In  our  American  enterprise 
system.  '"Win'  WiUkle  can  wrld  a  sound  Pan-American  Union 
either  on  a  triangular-trade  basis  or.  If  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
tcta'itarlan  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  can  place  our  hemi- 
spherical deffn!=e  In  a  pcsiticn  to  deal  blow  for  blow,  until  tlie 
opposition  grows  weary  and  reasonable. 

This.  I  would  have  you  understand,  will  all  be  no  pink-tea 
affair  op'^rated  by  "redn."  This  progrnm,  this  necessity,  demands 
E  leader  v. ho  has  no  taint  of  the  wastrel  or  of  the  fallacious  phi- 
losophy cf  the  past  decade  •Win*  Willkie  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  hard  knocks. 

Nominee  Wiilkle  is  not  n  politician:  therefore  he  will  be  eneaeed 
m  rebuilding  the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  this  Nation  Instead 
cf  Just  playing  politics  That  is  what  the  people  expect  and  will 
get  from  him — and  they  will  like  it 

Our  domestic  situation  is  not  in  order,  and  capital  investment  is 
profoundly  missing,  and  this  must  be  corrected  if  labor  Is  to  be 
materially  increased,  costs  reduced,  and  goods  improved  to  get  and 
hold  markets,  in  Latm-Amei.can  countries,  for  instance. 

A  high  stand.Trd  of  living  Is  never  created  by  legislation  But  it 
comes  from  coordinated  research,  engineering,  management,  cap- 
ital, and  labor.      "Win"  Willkie  thoroughly  appreciates  these  facts. 

The  G.  O  P.  is  now  thf  young  people's  party  The  people  will 
support  the  G  O  P  ticket  becau.^e  they  know  "it  is  back  to  work 
we  go'  If  there  -are  to  be  any  more  "happy  days." 


Will  Be  a  Two-Way  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  CLAY  CENTER    (KANS  )    DISPATCH 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  «iven 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  including  herein  a  timely  editorial  by  Ray  Breitweiser,  one 
of  the  prominent  editors  of  Kansas — which  appeared  in  the 
Ciay  Center  Duspatch  under  date  of  July  3.  1940. 

I  From  the  Clay  Center   (Kans.)    Dispatch  of  July  3.  1940] 

WTLL   BE  A   TWO-WAY   FIGHT 

Wendell  Wlllkie  isn't  the  only  person  In  the  United  States  who 
owns  utility  stock.  People  who  have  m.oney  to  Invest  almost  with- 
out exception  have  some  utility  stock.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
owning  utility  stock  and  pensonally  we  can  see  nothing  wrong  with 
a  young  man  starting  from  scratch  and  going  to  the  top  of  a  huge 
concern  such  as  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  in  less  than  20 
years.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  success  stories  that  we  like  to  read 
about  and  we  admire  any  man  who  Is  a  success  and  we  claim  that 
being  president  of  any  concern  that  pays  a  salary  of  875.000  a  year 
is  a  successful  career. 

As  for  Willkie  being  a  rich  man  or  holding  utility  stock,  he  is 
neither  as  rich  as  Roosevelt  and  If  the  truth  were  known,  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ov.ms  more  stock  In  utility 
companies  than  a  dozen  Willkies. 

But  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  holding  stock  in  utility  companies. 
There  is  nothing  wTong  in  owning  a  few  cattle,  a  few  farms,  some 
bank  stock,  or  even  a  newspaper.  The  simple  fact  that  some  utility 
companies  went  broke,  sold  a  lot  of  useless  stock  to  Innocent  people, 
is  no  sign  that  all  of  the  utility  heads  and  all  the  utility  companies 
are  crooks.  There  are  thousands  oi  utility  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  the  crooked  ones  number  only  a  very  small  percent. 

But  the  smearers.  the  scandalmongers  will  be  at  work  early  but 
this  much  Is  certain,  it  will  be  a  two-way  fight  and  no  holds  will  be 
barred. 


"Fifth  Column"  Folly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  . 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  OSKALOOS/v    (IOWA)    HERALD 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undi^r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcllowing  editorial  from 
the  Oskaloosa  Herald  of  July  6.  1940: 

[From  the  Oskaloosa   (Iowa)   Herald  of  July  6,  1940 1 

"FIFTH    COIUMN"    FOLI  Y 

The  howl  from  American  Communistic  and  Fasclstic  groups,  fol- 
lowing the  Nation-wide  drive  against  "fifth  column"  activities,  f.gain 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  whether  or  not  groups  and  indi- 
viduals seeking  to  overthrow  the  present  form  of  government  have 
the  right  to  seek  protection  under  the  Constitution  they  geek  to 
destrov.  With  democracy  on  trial  and  in  danger  of  extinction, 
United  States  citizens  are  at  last  protesting  against  the  activities 
of  un-American  elements 

Under  the  Constitution,  Communistic,  Fiscistic,  and  Nazi  groups 
have  openly  organized,  held  meetings,  and  distributed  propaganda 
extolling  the  totalitarian  form  of  government  and  discrediting  the 
democratic  philosophy.  These  activities  aie  admittedly  carried  on 
at  the  .sufTerance  of  a  "democratic  people,  and  the  subveisive  elements 
while  taking  full  advantage  cf  domocrntlc  privileges  of  free  speech, 
assembly,  and  press,  point  to  this  sufferance  as  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  our  system. 

When  the  founding  fathers  set  up  this  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  they  attempted  to  provide  freedom  for  all.  But  they 
did  not  specify  that  this  freedom  should  extend  to  a  point  where 
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It  could  net  dffend  Itself  from  destruction.  On  this  point  most 
Amorlcans  agree — any  group  or  Individual  thai  conspires  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution  and  the  freedom  It  guarantees  should  not 
be  protected  by  that  Constitution. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  best  citi- 
zens are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  evident  purpose  of  past  and 
pondinj?  moves  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
that  appear  to  be  leading  us  step  by  step  down  the  path  that 
leads  to  war. 

There  is  no  group  of  our  citizens  more  firmly  opposed  to 
war.  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  than  is  the  reli- 
Rious  denomination  known  as  the  Friends  or  the  Quakers. 
The  members  of  this  reliRlous  group  are  made  up  of  some  of 
the  finest  people  in  this  Republic. 

In  my  district,  the  Eighteenth  District  of  Ohio.  I  have  many 
constituents  who  belong  to  this  religious  group,  and  I  am 
proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  their  Representative  in  Congress 
and  to  deliver  to  the  Congress  a  communication  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  which  is  as  follows: 

ConKrossman   Eakl  R.   Le-wis. 

House  uf  Rcpresentatn'cs,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr.\K  Friend;  We  are  much  concerned  by  the  recent  move  of  those 
In  control  to  inaugurate  some  plan  of  youtli  training. 

We  are  very  st;rnuously  opposed  to  anv  form  of  compulsory 
fiervice  for  youth  It  is  the  very  denial  cf  all  that  our  Government 
has  stood  for  In  the  past.  We  hope  that  we  are  not  thus  to  lose 
one  of  our  democratic  rights.  Cannot  this  wave  of  hysteria  be 
stopped'' 

Can   we  depend   uprn  you  to  help  In   every  way  to  check  this 
•teady  rush  toward  war? 
Sincerely. 

SriMWATtR  Monthly  Meeting 

OF  Friends. 
Albert  J    Live7et. 
Eliza  F.  Leeds. 

Cleric. 


England's  Praver  and  Ours — Ink  Versus  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MlCHKi.W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's 
Detroit  Free  Press  carried  two  very  timely  editorials  which  I 
feel  should  be  called  to  your  attention  at  this  time,  and  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members  cf  the  House.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  them  herewith:  England's 
prayer  and  ours,  and  also  \T\1:  versus  steel.  This  is  once  when 
the  pen  is  not  mightier  than  the  sword. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  8.  1940] 
ENCL.^^a)  s   prayer — and   orRS 
We  are  still  getting  but   glimpses  of  what   went  on   behind   the 
ciu-tain  In  France      As  far  as  can  now  be  seen  It  is  a  ghastly  pic- 
ture of  the  failure  of  democracy  to  function. 
Has  Great  Britain  been  much  better? 

Have  we?  ^    ^    ^ 

At  U-a-st  there  is  time  for  us  to  learn  our  lesson  and,  God  grant, 
there  is  still  time  for  the  British  to  learn  theirs. 

A  Strangely  prayerful  note  may  be  found  In  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  London  Times,  generally  accepted  as  the  quasi-official  organ 
of  the  British  Government      One  pregnant  paragraph: 

"The  European  house  cannot  be  put  in  order  until  we  put  cur 
own  house  m  order  first.  The  new  order  cannot  be  based  on  the 
preservation  of  privilege,  whether  privilege  be  that  of  a  country, 
or  a  class,  or  an  individual  ♦  •  •  The  problem  of  the  new 
order  is  st^clal  as  well  as  international." 

This  Is  going  n  long,  long  way  for  the  London  Times,  bulwark 
of  the  eld  established  order.  One  cannot  have  gone  through  the 
mining  areas  of  Wales  or  the  slums  of  London,  Manchester.  Liver- 
pool, without  acute  and  ready  understanding  of  the  needs  of  a 
•new  order"  if  democracy  is  to  prevail  after  the  war  on  the 
British  Isles. 

The  •privileged  classes  "  of  England  have  grown  to  be  stich  an 
established  decadent  type  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
merrymaking  the  world  over,  on  stage  and  screen.  In  song  and 
story  P  G  Wcdehcuse.  and  other  writers  of  his  type,  ewe  the 
tremendous  success  of  their  efforts  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  do 
but  very  little  exaggerating  to  make  their  satires  vivid. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  ol  the  United  States  could  point 
with  pride. 

But  it  ill  behooves  us  to  dwell  upon  the  sins  that  have  been 
England's. 

For  every  wretched  hovel  in  Great  Britain  Its  counterpart  can 
be  found  in  this  land  of  wealth  and  opportunity — lush  and  fresh 
and  at  Its  beginnings,  instead  of  being  age-old  and  weary  from 
the  burdens  of  tradition  as  Is  England. 

Our  sense  of  shame  should  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
older  countries,  hide-bound  by  habits,  for  It  was  to  escape  from 
these  conditions  that  most  of  our  people  came   to  these  shores. 

It  .is  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  silly  political  poppycock  about 
"our  frontier  ends  at  the  Rhine  '  is  over,  that  what  has  been  re- 
vealed of  the  Internal  picture  of  France  will  act  as  a  s^jiberlng  in- 
fluence upon  those  suporpatrlots  who  have  been  insisting  Amer- 
ica's destiny  is  to  save  the  world. 

Our  Job  is  to  save  ourselves 

Not  by  grubblngly  pinching  pennies  and  counting  the  costs, 
not  with  the  idea  that  out  of  the  woes  of  other  peoples  shall  we 
make  a  profit,  but  by  giving  to  our  own  people  real  equality — 
political,  social,  economic.  Intellectual,  spiritual  democracy. 

You  cannot  have  a  Christian  nation  without  Christianity  and 
you   cannot   have   a  democratic   nation   without   democracy. 

To  mention  superpatrlots  again  we  hear,  over  the  rodlo  and 
on  the  platforms,  the  orators  shouting  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  die  for  demccracy. 

Is  It  not.  however,  much  better  to  live  for  it? 

As  France  was  yesterday,  we  are  today.  The  only  difference  is 
one  of  degrees.  France  so  lost  the  soul  cf  democracy  that.  If  most 
reliable  reports  are  true,  it  was  a  nation  divided  between  extreme 
kft-wing  radicals  and  Tory  sympathizers  with   the  Nazis 

The  believer  In  democracy  must  have  been  in  the  wishful  and 
Ineffectual  minority. 

We.  too,  are  a  divided  people,  divided  by  politically  promoted 
class  hates — often  made  easy  because  of  the  plcntitude  of  ma- 
terial on  which   to  base  such  claims. 

Until  we  get  our  own  house  in  order  we  need  not  look  with 
scorn  upon  France  nor  with  pity  upon  England. 

•  Democracy,  as  a  fighting  faith.  "  says  Dr  Robert  Hutchins,  "can 
only  be  as  strong  as  the  ccnvicrions  which  support  it.  If  these 
are  gone,  democracy  becomes  simply  one  of  the  many  ways  of 
organized  society,   and   must   be  tested   by  efficiency." 

If  It  IS  the  best  form  of  government  we  have  got  to  prove  that 
It  is  the  best.  We  must  prove  that  we  are  capable  of  governing 
ourselves  as  a  free  people,  working  for  a  common  cause,  each 
rendering  unto  the  other  that  which  Is  his  by  right  of  Juatlce  and 
not  by  the  might  of  one  class  over  another — whether  that  class 
be  called  capital  or  labor. 

In  a  true  democracy  we  are  all  workers,  we  are  all  c^plUlists. 
we  are  all  citizens  of  equality,  because  we  are  all  Americans. 

That  must  be  cur  real  national  defense. 

INK  VniSUS   STETL 

We  now  have  "on  order"  or  under  contemplation  at  the  Wlilte 
House  a  $14,000,000,000  emergency  preparedness  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, paper  ships,  paper  planes,  and  paper  armies  protect  no 
coastal  cities,  no  factories,  no  homes.  A  less  pretentious  program 
being  put  through  with  a  hum  would  make  us  all  feel  more  com- 
fortable. 

This  is  once  when  the  pen  is  not  mightier  than  the  sword. 
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Pan- Americanism  or  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  » 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
Tuesday,  Juhj  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8) ,  1940 


ELADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON     DENNIS   CHAVEZ.   OF   NEW   MEXICO 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  station  WRC,  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  July 
8.  1940.  on  the  subject.  America  Must  Choose — Pan-Ameri- 
canism or  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMERICA     MUST    CHOOSE PAN-AMERICANISM     OR     WAR 

Teachers  of  American  history  In  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  point  out  that  there  are  two  e.«is;'ntlal  parts: 

1.  A  warning  to  European  nations  not  to  establish  new  colonies 
In  the  Western  Hemi.^-phcre;   and 

2  Assurance  that  we  would  not  take  part  in  European  wars,  nor 
would  we  interfere  in  their  internal  concerns. 

It  is  this  second  cardinal  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  upon 
winch  the  first  rests,  which  radio  commentators,  columnists,  and 
editors  consistently  or  purposefully  overlook  today. 

While  all  true  Amerlcan.s  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood  In  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  how  many  have  more  than  a  vague  Idea  of 
Its  language  and  Import?  How  many  are  aware  that  the  only  Justi- 
fication for  tellina  Etirope  to  keep  hands  off  our  hemisphere  lies  in 
the  principle  of  nonintervention  in  Europe's  afTairs.  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  In  his  hl.stonc  message  to  Congress  en  December  2, 
1823: 

"•  •  •  In  the  wars  of  the  E!uropean  powers  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  dees  it  comport 
With  our  policy  so  to  do.  •  •  •  Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe, 
which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stace  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quaiter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the 
Fame,  which  is  not  to  interfere  In  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of 
Its  powers     •      •     *." 

In  short,  we  proml-^ed  hands  off  Europe  and  warned  Europe  that 
we  would  net  tolerate  European  interference  here.  That  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  If  we  break  our  promise  of  nonintervention  in 
Europe,  what  complaint  have  we  if  Europe  Intervene^  in  this 
hemisphere'' 

In  the  old  West  the  ranch  owner  who  trespassed  on  the  land  of 
his  neighbor  waited  with  drawn  six-shooter  for  the  retaliation 
which  was  sure  to  come  We  face  a  deadly  parallel  today.  Con- 
tinued trespa.-^slng  In  Europe  invites  retaliation.  Meddling  is  an 
unwarranted  deviation  from  our  traditional  policy.  It  can  only 
lead  to  war. 

We  are  faced  with  a  crucial  choice:  "America  must  choose  Pan 
Annricanism  or  war." 

Let  us  not  confuse  this  issue  with  our  sympathy  for  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  American  public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  cur  entry  into  tne  war.  In  spite  of  the  imminence  of 
the  invasion  of  England,  the  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  that  only  14 
percent  of  the  people  favor  intervention.  Letters  from  my  con- 
stituents are  unanimous  In  expressing  a  fervent  desire  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  This  preponderance  of  puijllc  opinion  is  at- 
tributable in  the  main  to  a  deep-rooted  and  traditional  attitude 
cf  nonintervention  and,  second,  the  full  realization  by  the  man  in 
the  street  that  airplanes,  tanks,  and  organization  are  the  decisive 
factors  In  war.  Sharing  the  conviction  of  the  chairman  cf  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  nothing  that  wc  can 
do  now  will  alter  the  outcome  of  the  coming  battle  of  England, 
our  people  are  determined  to  remain  at  peace. 

With  these  facts  before  u.s.  we  can  best  appreciate  the  decision 
America  must  make.  Either  we  ceiise  our  meddling  in  Europe  and 
choose  the  road  to  peace  by  the  development  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, or  we  will  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  long  protracted  struggle 
with  the  totalitarian  powers  for  Imperialistic  mastery  of  the  world. 

During  the  special  session,  when  the  arms  embargo  was  lifted,  we 
still  gave  Up  service  to  •neutrality";  now  we  have  e%en  abandoned 
that  pretense  and  are  definitely  and  simply  •'nonbelligerent"  How 
Icne  will  the  ■  non  "  remain?  Do  the  American  people  want  that 
precious  'non"  removed?  To  preserve  that  status,  Congress  must 
remain  In  session,  and  I.  for  one.  will  vote  against  any  prop>osal  for 
adjournment  while  the  situation  remains  critical,  and  I  warn  my 
colleagues  that  only  disastrous  consequences  can  follow  a  refusal 
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to  heed   the  plainly  expressed  will   of   the  people  that  Congress 
remain  in  session. 

Misguided  patriots  assure  us  that  the  European  democracies  are 
our  first  line  cf  defense.  But  what  has  happened  to  those  first 
lines  of  defense? 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  presented  the  grotesque  spfc- 
tacle  of  the  two  great  nations  who  were  supposedly  fiphtlng  the 
battle  for  democracy  exchanging  salves,  bombing  In  reprisal,  and 
severing  diplomatic  relations.  And  we  were  told  that  this  was  a 
different  kind  of  a  war.  That  argument  has  now  been  exploded; 
we  knew  that  it  Is  the  same  age-old  game  of  European  power  poli- 
tics, as  the  late  lamented  Senator  Borah  so  often  described  it.  It  is 
not  our  war. 

The.se  deluded  patriots  confuse  foreign  Interests  with  our  own, 
either  through  vain  personal  ambition,  sheer  stupidity,  or  corrupt 
motives. 

And  now,  please  pay  particular  heed  to  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"So.  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  cf  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  cf  an  irriaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  Into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements  or 
Jui-tifications.  It  leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  nation, 
or  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what 
ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  ill  will,  and 
a  disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges 
are  withheld:  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  cit- 
izens who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  be- 
tray or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity:  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a 
virtuous  6cn.se  cf  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public 
opinion,  or  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infatuation." 

This  was  not  said  on  July  4.  1940.  or  even  last  year,  but  144  years 
ago  bv  one  whose  statements  cannot  be  questioned,  for  his  Icyalty 
and  patriotism  have  never  been  impugned  Similar  statements  have 
been  stigmatized  as  worthy  of  'Trojan  Jackasses."  But  I  refer  to 
no  •'Trojan  Jackass"  No,  it  Is  George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, his  legacy  to  the  American  people,  his  people,  our  people. 
Which  I  have  quoted.  Old-fashioned  perhaps,  but  it  has  weathered 
the  acid  test  of  time — true  then  and  Just  as  true  now. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  we  follow  Washington's  advice.  But 
how?  By  minding  our  own  business  and  by  not  letting  our  sympa- 
thies run  a-A-ay  with  us  at  the  expense  of  our  own  true  Inlcresta 
and  by  adopting  a  constructive  program  of  development  in  our  own 
hemisphere 

Such  a  program  Is  sure  to  be  greeted  by  derisive  cries  of  appease- 
ment. Propagandists  have  found  appea."^ement  a  new  device  against 
which  I  must  warn,  lest  they  pull  a  •blitzkrieg"  on  our  firm  desire 
for  peace.  There  can  be  no  appeasement  unless  a  demand  has  been 
made.  Who,  besides  interventionists,  has  made  demands  upon  us? 
Of  course,  appeasement,  since  Chamberlain  and  Munich,  has  an 
unpleasant,  or  even  ominous  sound.  But  appea.sement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  us  except  as  a  convenient  term  for  the  Interventionists 
who  cannot  otherwise  circumvent  American  public  opinion  which 
Insists  on  peace. 

Our  relations  to  South  America  in  the  past  have  generally  been 
characterized  by  bungling  ineptitude.  Though  we  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  Independence  cf  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  when  a 
call  was  first  issued  for  a  pan-American  conference  to  be  held  in 
Panama  In  1825.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  great  liberator.  Simon 
Bolivar,  our  Government  was  so  slow  in  sending  its  two  delegates 
that  one  died  before  he  got  there,  and  the  other  found  that  the 
Congress  had  adjourned  before  he  arrived. 

Some  60  years  later  pan-Americani=m  assumed  real  significance, 
but  unfortunately  our  policy  cf  Caribbean  imperialism  exemplified 
by  cur  war  with  Spain,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  landing  of  the 
Marines  in  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Nicaragua,  and  our  acti\e 
hostility  toward  the  ill-fated  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
created  doubt,  suspicion,  and  even  1  atrcd  in  our  sister  rrpubllcs. 

We  were  described  as  the  colossus  of  the  north.  The  United  States 
has  intervened  .some  30  times  In  Latin  America  and  the  fear  of 
Yankee  imperialism  is  an  active  factor  in  the  Latin  American  mind 
today.  Our  relations  with  Mexico.  Colombia,  and  Panama  are  more 
familiar  to  the  Latin  American  than  parachutists  from  over  seas. 
Seven  vears  ago  the  good-neighbor  policy  was  inaugurated.  This 
sincere  effort  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  make  the  respon- 
sibility cf  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  multilateral  cblipatlcn  cf  all  the 
American  Republics  rather  than  a  self-assumed  obligation  of  this 
Nation  alone  has  met  favorable  response  in  South  America.  But 
more  than  words  are  needed  to  correct  the  many  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

Now  we  are  proposing  a  pan-American  cartel  whereby  the  United 
States  can  control  all  of  the  exports  from  Latin  America  and  bar- 
gain with  totalitarian  Europe,  if  that  is  what  EXircpe  is  to  be. 
What  advantage  will  accrue  to  Latin  America  from  this  arrange- 
ment? Perhaps,  with  their  experience  with  us.  that  Is  what  they 
too  are  wondering,  and  can  we  blame  them?  Now  we  realize  we  need 
them,  but  more  than  idle  repetition  of  a  desire  to  be  good  neighbors 
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la   necessary.     Actions  «peak   louder   than    words,   and   actions   are 
eB8<-ntial 

Havinsr  decided  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  this  hemisphere,  we 
mu.st  decide  to  practice  what  we  preach  and  carry  throuj^h  a  deter- 
mination to  appreciate  and  understand  the  temperaments  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples.  This  will  require  a  complete  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  The  racial 
doctrines  asserted  by  toUlltarian  philosophy  are  constantly  decried 
in  the  United  States,  but  nothing  less  hae  characterized  our  attitude 
toward  the  Latin  American.  We  have  been  too  prone  to  regard 
ourselves  as  superior  to  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  Perhaps 
this  is  not  done  consciously,  but  nevertheless  we  will  have  to  change 
that  attitude  if  we  deeire  their  friendship 

I  cite  an  example:  In  a  recent  motion  picture  we  were  treated  to 
a  spectacle  of  a  sawed-off  shrimp,  portrayed  by  James  Cagney,  man- 
handling with  ease  20  to  30  natives  of  a  hypothetical  Latin  American 
country  No  doubt  this  example  of  so-called  superiority  cre^t  d 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pnde,  but  it  represents  bad  taste  and 
creates  ill  will. 

I  mention  the  problem  of  our  attitude  because  the  success  of  our 
efforts  m  South  America  will  depend  upon  our  sincerity 

In  New  Mexico,  which  I  represent  in  the  Senate,  over  half  of  the 
people  speak  Spanish.  Racial  differences  have  been  solved  har- 
moniously. Public  ofHces  in  the  State  are  filled  by  both  of  the 
principal  races  and  all  are  fully  conscious,  and  thank  God  for  it, 
that  they  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 

Those  of  us  of  Spanish  descent  in  New  Mexico  are  proud  of  out 
ancestry  No  recent  comers  to  this  land,  our  forefathers  have  lived 
In  New  Mexico  in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  generations  before 
Plvmouth  Rock  In  New  Mexico  we  have  no  Sudeten  problem. 
And  we  won't  permit  one  There  we  have  mutual  respect,  tolerance, 
and  understanding.  The  Ideal  that  prevails  in  New  Mexico  must  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  In  its  consideration  of  the  Latin 
Americans.     They  must  b^  treated  as  equals 

A  concrete  profrram  so  that  pan-AmerlcanLsm  can  become  more 
than  a  mere  catchword  should  include  the  development  of  close 
cultural  ties,  the  facilitation  of  travel  and  Intercourse,  and.  lastly. 
the  erection  of  a  powerful  economic  hegemony.  The  exchange  of 
students  by  the  thousands  should  be  inaugurated  Immediately. 
Chairs  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  American  history  and  ways  of  life 
should  be  established  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  this  to  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Just  as  agricultural  schools 
are  sponsored  now  Spanish  and  Portuguese  should  be  required 
courses  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  a  systematic  program  of  edu- 
cating our  commercial  and  governmental  representatives  to  South 
America  In  the  language  and  culture  of  the  country  should  be 
undertaken 

Recently  Secretarv  of  AgrlctiUure  WaUace  addressed  the  dete-jat** 
to  the  Eighth  American  Srlentlfic  Congress  in  8pnnl«h  STretnry 
Wallace  Is  an  exception  It  la  doubtful  If  thTe  Is  ■noth»T  public 
offlrial  In  WaahlngUin  who  rmild  make  an  addrew  In  Spanish  But 
In  n\ir  Southwest,  in  the  Slatpa  of  Tma».  Colorado  Arlzonn.  and 
New  Me«ipo  m-  ha*e  th'tunand*  f»f  e«-mrnlert  rming  m«'n  and  women 
nf  Lstln  »^trartton  wh'i  'p*.!!!  Spanish  aftd  Knelfsh  Th»'r«»  are 
mm»  in  l^ieftn  Ricfi  Ttie'f  Uryiify  in  fhia  t"ii»»tft  !•  »»n<|il«'«Mnnrd 
SefMlifi*  mir  ltpnnl*h-^<*"ikH>it  rt^i/rp*  a«  i-ftus  .if>s  of  t"''*^  t»lil 
•  "  '"ftilHit  'he  ntiU  f^.|iiji»f»«"  !♦<  »"»•>)  Ati'ff\i  ^  ¥fi'iu\  if  ttunu 
rfTiw«iv»  «ha»»  X«*'y  rfuliwr* 

|(.  •  nU-r  «"  fKiliiwl*-  irav^l  a».d  u,u  !■■,  ,!.-*'  Mtrv/iiy*  ntui  •<»«im' 
•hifi  \\ittf  atH'Uid  »»^  •i»h«id»/«-<l  wnh  ihr  ..hjr'f  '*t  I'/^i-rfiu  tri»v«  I 
eottf*  for  ttui  {Uibltc  Tt»«?  (mn-A/mfwuit  l.iBhway  sud  inf'fluik' 
lf.»?  rtxtda  khould  b-  r«  n.-»ru<t«d  u>  "f^n  the  vi*«t  continent  to  our 
•/MjJh  New*  wrvici?  rrtblr,  and  radi"  fiMiliiieit  Khftiid  !>«•  improved 
Since  private  enterprise  htu»  not  entered  thi»  flt'ld  public  int**rei(t 
demands  that  the  Oovcrnnirnt  take  »he  lead  It  in  uppalUng  to 
think  that  Oerniany  and  Italy,  occupifd  m  thejr  are  are  atiU  coa- 
tiiiuing  to  prupugundi;>:e  by  radio  la  South  America  aod  we  do 
nothirg 

In  the  economic  field  we  should  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  sources  of  strategic  raw  material:*  such  as  tin  and  rubber,  to 
replace  thoee  now  derived  from  E>irope  and  Asia  The  promotion  of 
trnde  and  commerce  must  be  made  with  a  view  to  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  rather  than  exploitation  and  ecpncmlc  oppression 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  a  program  such  as  outlined  Is  Imme- 
diately inaugurated  our  efforts  to  promote  pan-Americanism  will  be 
attended  by  dismal  failure.  Without  It.  the  Habana  conference, 
like  those  preceding  It.  will  produce  nothing  more  than  high- 
sounding  resolutions 

On  August  10.  1937.  I  advocated  In  the  Senate  that  we  direct  cur 
attention  to  South  America,  where  our  natural  inierests  lie;  that 
we  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Latin  America.  On  March  3.  1938. 
ever  a  national  radio  hook-up  I  urged  the  construction  of  a  Govern- 
ment short-wave  broadcasting  station  for  South  America  to  coun- 
teract totalitarian  propaganda.  I  asked  then  that  we  immunize 
ourselves  from  political  destinies  of  Europe  and  confine  cur  activi- 
ties to  the  American  scene.  On  May  9.  1939.  I  delivered  over  N  B,  C. 
a  speech  entitled  •'Pan-Americanlsm  Versus  European  Meddling  " 
I  urccd  political  Isolation  from  the  border  disputes  and  blood  feuds 
of  Europe. 

We  had  time  then  to  make  a  choice.  W^e  may  still  have  time 
DOW.  Let  us  decide  now  and  choose  the  path  that  leads  to  peace. 
Let  us  build  In  our  hemisphere  a  mighty  stronghold  of  law  and 
order  and  peace.    Let  U:>  chuobe  pan-Amencarusm. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF    NKW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


STATEMENT  FURNISHED  BY  HON  JOHN  E  TOOLAN 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  in  full  certain  statements  appearing  in  a  bock 
published  under  the  authorship  of  James  H.  R.  Cromwell. 

I  make  this  request  at  the  instance  of  my  good  friend  and 
former  colleague  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Sonate.  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Toolan,  of  Middlesex  County.  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  June  5  last,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  |Mr  Barbour  | 
made  a  statement  in  the  Senate  grievously  reflecting  upon  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  James  H  R,  Cromwell.  Democrallr  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who 
will  be  the  opponent  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  at  the 
election  November  5 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  reference  in  support  of  his  unusual  charges  to  a  few  frag- 
m.entary  extracts  from  a  book  wTltten  in  1932  by  Mr  Cromwell  The 
title  of  the  bock  Is  "The  Voice  of  Y'oung  America."  published  by 
Charles  Scribners  Scn.s,  At  the  time  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  referred  to  this  book  many  of  the  statiements  and  con- 
clusions expressed  by  Mr  Cromwell  had  been  amplified  by  Mr, 
Cromwell  In  speeches  made  before  two  sessions  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Democratic  convention  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  on  May  28.  1940. 
and  June  4,  1940 

Mr  Cromwell  .s  book  was  WTltten  during  the  dark  days  of  1932 
when  many  persons  trembled  for  the  fate  of  our  country  Political 
and  economic  chaos  tlireatened  our  most  cherl.'-hed  Institutions  and 
Mr  Cromwell  made  an  earnest  and  sinctre  effort  to  examine  many 
of  the  problem.^  pressing  for  solution  He  stud  cd  n  numbor  of  thrs« 
problems  in  a  Mie:itiflc  and  busliirsshke  way  franklv  cxpreaalnff 
hla  oplnlona  «nd  offi-ring  remedies  for  many  of  the  His  that  then 
beset  'be  country 

It  la  worth  noting  that  th#  Aasoriat^d  Ptpo*  in  an  «rticl«  pub* 
)t*b«>'i  hy  a  ttuu.hpf  <ii  Am«fir»n  n«»*ai  •m'*'^*  "n  l'«'*Tfti»ry  4,  IV40, 
1,  f«-/i  10  •ii4j»f«>siti/(n»  u  r  ftiittu  tnn'U  In  H>:i7  hy  M»  <'ri'fi.*f||,  wni'h 
l.ti'.f  •itw  Ui'tt  Cfiif  Ur-'iiiitr  *,.<.;;•/  t,t  p^fily  «/ '  •  ((.;  '.,cIm»U     Tt»<-a# 

us   Ucted   by   lit'-    A',-'/'  l.«l< 'J    I'Tftc    »<fr    oa    foUoV/* 
I     tU^paml  of    1 1,'    ■  ij|.f»<  (,'I,    .w..«.:i<U»»«/lt, 

a      A    tlulU)li.tl    I  ./ll.  r    f   ,|.  «• 

3  Hx'diuticn  of  tufiff^ 

4.  tM^i.uration  of  undft  wrl'ta^;  and  d<'p<,ait  b  iiiklUK, 

5  Ouarau'ei'd  bank  dejxii'l.i 

0,  An  (tuburijo  on  gold  withdiawaU  and  Inflation  of  the  curr*-tic7 
until  money  avtra^ed  the  buying  power  of  the  prior  decud«. 

7  A  system  of  naiion.il  employment  ofllcea. 

8  Compulsory  uncn.ploymenl  In.-urauce. 

9  Federal-aid -d  public  uuilu 

10  Ojvernmeut  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Without  discussing  any  of  the  subjects  treated  la  this  book  the 
Junior  Senator  frcra  New  Jersey  told  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1340, 
that  Mr,  Cromwell  s  1032  book  "verges  on  the  seditious,  and  gives 
ccmfcrt  to  "fifth  columnists'  in  the  tJnited  States  " 

Without  reading  It  to  the  Senate,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  had  inserted  la  the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement  which 
he  (the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey)  had  Issued  to  the  press 
on  June  3.  1940. 

Mr,  Cromwell's  public  record  and  his  frequent  utterances,  botli 
as  American  Minister  to  Canada  and  upon  the  public  platform  in 
this  country,  are  sufflcient  answer  in  themselves  to  such  allega- 
tions, for  If  he  has  been  criticized  by  the  press  and  other  observers 
for  anything  at  all,  it  has  been  for  his  repeated  and  outspoken 
utterances  durlnr  the  last  6  nionths  In  support  of  democracy  and 
the  American  syttem  of  government  as  opposed  to  the  autocracies 
and  dictators  of  Europe 

However.  Mr.  Cromwell  himself  hart  answered  the  June  3  state- 
ment of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  even  before  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jer.-ey  placed  the  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Speaking  before  the  Democratic  Slate  Convention  at 
Trenton.  N,  J.,  on  June  4.  Mr.  Crom.well  said: 

"Senator  Bareoiti,  after  diligent  research,  has  dl.<:covcred  that 
8  years  ago  I  wrote  and  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  with  things  aa 
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they  were  and  hoped  that  more  efficient  government  would  succeed 
in  remedying  these  conditions. 

"If  this  is  any  tatlsfaction  to  the  Senator,  I  would  tell  him.  thit 
unlike  himself,"  I  am  still  greatly  dissatisfied  with  conditions  that 
make  for  unemployment,  want,  and  insecurity  In  our  country,  and 
that  I  still  think  ;nat  the  remedy  for  such  conditions  in  a  democracy 
Is  mere  democracy. 

"Senator  Barbo'r  has  WTapped  himself  in  the  ample  folds  of  the 
Constitution  of  The  United  States,  hoping  that  thereby  his  record 
in  the  United  States  Senate  will  be  obscured  to  the  voters  of  New 
jer«ev  He  is  wrong  It  is  not  what  he  wrote  8  years  ago,  if  ne 
wrote'  anything,  but  what  he  said  and  did  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  the  disservice  of  the  people  who  elected  him,  that  will  mark 
tim  in  this  campaign  „.»,«« 

"Dtiring  the  countrv's  crisis  In  the  last  war,  I,  with  many  others, 
took  the  oath  of  alleclance  to  the  Constitution,  put  on  my  country  s 
uniform,  and  was  re.»dv  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  I  was  called  upon 
for  the  principles  for  which  our  democracy  stood.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Barbovti  will  expLun  what  he  did  in  the  same  circum.nances 

"The  Senator  l.s  a  sadlv  confused  man  when  he  refers  to  me  as 
of  the  -fifth  column.'  Only  recently  he  attacked  me  for  attacking 
the  interests  of  the  'fifth  column.'  in  a  speech  I  had  made  In 
Toronto.  Canada. 

"Senator  Barboiti  has  much  less  to  fear  from  the    fifth  column,     ^ 
because    of    his    expres.'ed    attitude    against    anything    that    might    ; 
po'.=iblv   hurt   the   feeling   of   such   people   than   he   has   from   the 
•&in  column.'  who  are  the  workers  of  our  State,  the  second  column 
our   patriotic   and   independently   minded   businessmen,    the     third 
column  •  the  progressive  youth  of  our  State,  and  the  'fourth  column, 
our    social -service    workers    and    educators,    who    want   courageous.    , 
efficient,  and  patriotic  government."  i 

In  support  of  his  amazing  charge  of  sedition  against  his  opponent    ^ 
for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Junior  Senator  froni 
New  Jer«=ev   In-serted   into   the   Congressional  Record   a   number  of 
excerpts  from  Mr  Cromwell's  book  of  8',  years  ago.     These  excerpts, 
con-i'^ting  for  the  most  part  of  single  sentences,  and  even  only  parts    , 
of    sentences,    from    whole    paragraphs,    give    an    incomplete    and    j 
lnadeq\iate  view  of  Mr.  Cromwell's  view  back  in  1932.  , 

I  find  nothing  in  this  book  to  warrant  the  charge  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  his  Democratic  opponent  for  the 
benate  is  guilty  new  or  at  any  other  time  of  having  entertained 
or  expressed  sentiments  in  any  degree  disloyal  to  the  Constitution 
or  to  our  <=ystem  of  government  or  that  he  is  disqualified  m  any 
way  to  take  the  oath  as  a  United  States  Senator.  On  the  contrary, 
a  study  of  his  writings,  speeches,  and  his  record  as  American  Min- 
ister to  Canada  has  convinced  me  that  hla  presence  In  this  body 
would  be  of  di.«tinct  benefit  to  this  country  and  to  the  Stale  of 

The  frngmfnt.iry  parts  of  this  bock,  consisting  of  nine  brief 
referenres  Jrcm  '\  l".)k  ff  190  pages  which  the  Junlcr  Senator 
fr -m  New  Jrrwy  cnujcd  to  hf  ln.«erted  In  the  CoNtiRrMioHAL 
nun*o  without  rvrn  r.adliig  thrni  to  the  Senate,  tiaturally  give 
M   very   inconipMe   and    iimdrquiile   ptctttf*   of    the    thedin   of   thl» 

lt«  iheme  and  purp<m»  la  very  clearly  indlralrd  by  m  quf-tailon 
ffrm  a  tH«-ff,  l»v  J«i»i»a  lluta#U  l>»%rtl  iwho  w»a  certainly  l.^vef 
t^irufti  if  ^«-<mi/,n»  which  i«<  prini*a  m  m  tf<mu»p\tc*  in  Ut* 
b<¥/|(      11»l«  qt»o'ati/jn  w  »•  foll'-w* 

"W'rw  !»».'•  d'tniij.'l  r»fw  m'-a^uf*^  <»nd  new  n»#n; 

^tu■  it\a  ^ti\ut,<f*  and  in  tim*  cinrr^/wa 

Tin   Uwi.  ilml  in  >-ur  for*  fi»th«^«   oay  w-re  !>«•►♦, 

And  drubtleaa  (ift«-r  'ii.  wjme  purer  acht-me  will  be 

glumed  otjt  by  wi^-r  ;""n  than  we, 

iiad*  witer  i^y  the  i-teady  gr<-wth  of  truth 

My  soul  i»  hot  a  j-alarc  <rf  the  paat, 

Where  outworn  creeds  like  Rome >  great  Benate  quake, 

Hearing  afar  the  vandals  trumpet  hears-e 

That  fh:ik<s  old   fyst.ms  with  a  thunder  fit. 

The  tin-.e  is  ripe  and  rotten  ripe  for  change. 

Then  let  it  come:  I  have  no  dread 

Of  what   is  called  for  by  the  Instinct*  ct   mankind." 

To  state  mcr*-  adequately  his  purposes  In  writing  the  bock.  Mr 
Cromwell  wrcte  a  preface  to  it  and  so  that  his  purposes  and 
arguments  may  be  mere  fully  understood  I  desire  to  read  that 
preface : 

preface 

•1  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  book,  because 
It  is  entitled  the  'Voice  of  Young  America,'  represents  the  unanimous 
opinicn  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  country,  nor  do  I  an- 
ticipate that  they  will  coincide  with  all  my  deductions  or  support  all 
my  contentions,  that  is  not  the  point.  To  me.  the  voice  of  young 
Arnerica  is  a  cry  of  need  for  knowledge  and  truth  and  for  such  facts 
and  fundamentals  as  will  pierce  the  dense  fog  of  Ignorance,  tradi- 
tion, hypocrisy,  and  evasion  through  which  our  elders  are  blindly 
stumbling  toward  chaos  and  destruction. 

The  book  inisht  better  be  named  'the  Economic  Education  of 
James  Cromwell,'  since  it  is  the  result  of  one  young  American's 
6trui?gle.  following  the  crash  of  1929,  to  find  out  what  caused  this 
great  economic  crisis.  It  represents  my  apprehension  at  the  selfish, 
stupid  and  .suicidal  policies  of  our  so-called  leaders,  and  my  desire 
to  point  out  to  my  contemporaries,  in  brief  and  comprehensive 
form,  certain  alarming  facts  about  our  country  and  what  we  can 


do  to  save  ourselves  from  ruin.  If  this  book  succeeds  In  dispelling 
6<ime  of  the  fallacies  and  some  of  the  ignorance  which  prevail  in 
America  today,  it  will  be  because  I  can  understand,  thanks  to  my 
own  former  prejudices  and  misconceptions,  what  erroneous  ideas 
may  still  be  confusing  other  young  Americans, 

"in  my  endeavor  to  obtain  authentic  Information  I  discovered 
that  the  authorities  were  exhaust,ive  specialists  upon  their  own 
subjects,  but  that  no  book  existed  which  concisely  described  the 
most  Important  of  the  many  causes  which  have  brought  about 
America's  sudden  downfall.  This  book  is,  therefore,  the  attempt 
of  an  amateur  to  compile,  in  sequence,  a  synopsis  of  the  outstand- 
ing evils  and  errors  which  afflict  our  country.  It  is  meant  to  pro- 
voke thought  and  discussion  and  not  to  be  a  text  book.  A  compre- 
hensive bibliography  of  references,  however,  is  included  for  those 
who  wish  to  secure  full  information  upon  subjects  whlcli  I  l:iave 
barely  outlined.  I  di.slike  destructive  criticism  and  consequently 
have  avoided  railing  against  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  corrected 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  human  Intelligence. 

"This  is  America's  crisis — commerce  is  at  a  standstill,  the  people 
are  panic-stricken,  more  than  10,000.000  are  out  of  work,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  helpless,  we  face  a  deficit,  this  year  (1932)  of  $2,000,000.- 
000.  and  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely  Is.suing  bonds  to  support 
an  ever-increasing  army  of  unemployed.  That  is  not  the  worst. 
These  material  things  could  be  remedied  if  Congress  would  face 
facts  and  take  action,  but  Congress  will  not  face  facts  and  will  not 
take  action.  Our  leaders.'  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are 
looking  backward  Instead  of  forward:  we  must  be  philosophical, 
they  say,  for  this  is  not  the  first  period  of  depression  America  has 
endured — the  ancient  engine  has  stalled  before,  but  it  has  always 
started  up  again,  somehow,  so  we  must  suffer  patiently  until  a  kind 
Providence  restores  good  times.  They  are  blind  to  the  vicious  evils 
and  errors  of  an  obsolete  form  of  government  and  go  on  hopefully 
waiting  for  a  new  cycle  of  pro;perity  which  will  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  miseries  of  today.  Will  the  holocaust  of  revolution 
overtake  America  before  these  reactionaries  realize  that  the  good 
old  days  have  pas.sed  into  history  and  that  our  psychology  and  our 
methods  must  be  adjvi.sted  to  a  new  era? 

•  When  such  an  able  and  experenced  leader  as  Col.  E.  M,  House 
publicly  states  that  our  continued  inability  to  grasp  realities  may 
result  in  revolution,  it  Is  time  American  citizens  awoke  to  the 
probability  of  such  a  cata'^trophe.  During  similar  condlt'ons  in 
England.  Macaulay  declared  the  only  possible  antidote  to  revolution 
is  timely  and  drastic  reform.'  Revolution  is  an  Indictment  of  the 
ruling  clasees  of  any  generatfon  in  which  it  occurs,  so  America's 
youth  must  face  facts  and  adept  a  program  of  dra.stic  reform  before 
it  is  too  late  We  have  no  time  to  waste  discussing  the  mysteries  of 
socialism,  communism,  technocracy,  and  other  vague  theories,  but 
must  nt  once  put  to  u.se  the  possible  and  practical  remedies  which 
lie  ready  to  our  hands, 

"Tlinw  of  un  who  are  between  the  ages  of   18  and  4S  ore  going 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  future  culnmltlra.  nnd  thia  book  ha*,  in  conxe- 
quenre,  been  written  primarily  for  my  contempornrira     If.  through 
reartlnn  it   even  n  few  young  Amerlcnn««  are  moved  to  a  fuller  OTtn- 
pffhenolon  "f  ih'-  evil«i  nnd  errnr*  which  men*ice  our  count ry'a  aafety 
and   gain   n  nt-f^r    tjj)der»itjij)dlnK    of    tl>e   infinite   pf^^ilMltHea  nt 
pracfiral  nt' tw.  my  rtltnU  will  have  b#>#'n  m'rrc  th«n  rewarded" 
A'td  »'  *    ■"  ihf  trmimfutnry  pnrta  fd  thi*  h'>"k  printed  in  «h« 
I   CitMhnt^iK'HAf.  RM'/tto  but  U"l  f^ad  fo  Ih"  t^ttttl"  Ity  th*  jufil'if 
1  Hfiiuf'T  ff  m  N«-w  Jrtt^y  (Mr   Ti*utu»i'u\  may  ^m  examined  in  cftn- 
f.«'ii'  ft  vLKh  »h<-  cttuU'%1  (It  which  th«-y  urt-  a  f>urt,  I  aak  inut  ex* 
r<fp'«  lAifti  in  the  flrffmo  by  the  JuntoT  Hefiator  frrmi  W<'W  Jtr**v 
I  Mr    BAaaouKl    be  reprinl«-d  in  »rr,aU  type  and   ihat  the  c/;mpl»'te 
text  imm"dlttt*'ly  precidinu  and  following  <or  ao  much  of  1«  as  may 
be  neresaryi  Yh-  printed  in  larger  type  ao  that  a  clear  picture  of  the 
view*  of  Mr  Cromwell,  bb  expressed  8',  yeerit  ago,  may  l>e  presented. 
"When,  durliig  the  war.  the  American  people  were  fac-d  with  a 
tangible  and  dangerous  i»«iue.  there  whb  no  lack  of  courage.  Initia- 
tive, and  crxjrdlnatlon  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  aa  a  whole, 
and  Woodrow  Wilwn.  irrespective  of  his  other  qualifications,  proved 
a  strong  and  fearless  President.     Today,  facing  an  intangible  Issue 
which  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  plain  and  evident  Issue  of 
1917,  America  is  a  house  divided  against  Itself,  and  not  one  great 
leader  has  appeared  who  is  courageous  enough  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  antiquated  Government  of  the  Con- 
stitution  has  collapsed.     A  disorganized  and  purposeless  Congress 
nounders  helplessly  in  a  sea  of  irresponsible  minority  'blocs'  and 
seeks  to  solve   the  problems  of  a  gigantic  machine  age  with  the 
mental   and  legislative  equipment  of   1789.     Now,  at  the   eleventh 
hour,    with    over    10,000,000    workers    unemployed,    with    mutterlngs 
of  violence  among  starving  and  desperate  people,  the  Nation,  leader- 
less,  bewildered,  and  sorely  pressed,  turns  to  its  youth  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  save  the  country." 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  panic  stricken  and  bewil- 
dered becau.-^e  depression  seems  intangible  to  them:  and.  being  un- 
informed and  misled,  they  do  not  know  hew  to  defend  themselves. 
Depression  Is  in  fact  Intangible;  it  is  the  combination  of  a  mul- 
titude of  errors  and,  like  an  octopus,  must  be  destroyed  tentacle 
by  tentacle,  Americans  of  the  old  order  were  businessmen  first, 
last,  and  always,  and  their  primary  desire  in  life  was  to  be  let  alone 
and  allowed  to  develop  their  commercial  ventures  independent  of 
State  or  Federal  interference.  They  were  living  in  a  fools  para- 
dise— each  intent  on  his  own  purpose,  each  without  thought  of  the 
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futiire.  MCh  stflflshly  avoiding  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  trying  to  load  his  Just  bvirdens  upon  other  peo 
ples  shoulders  This  depression  will  prove.  In  the  end.  a  blessing 
In  disguise,  and  not  a  calamity,  if  It  compels  the  youth  and  best 
brains  of  America  to  consider  the  common  welfare,  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  reorganize  both  an 
iniquitous  system  of  government  and  an  archaic  theory  of 
economics." 

•  •••••• 

"A  true  democracy  represents  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple: a  pontlcal  system  which  la  based  not  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority  but  upon  weird  and  fictitious  boundary  linea.  cannot  be 
termed  a  democracy;  nor  was  the  United  States  ever  intended  by 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a  democracy.  Their  political 
tradition  was  aristocratic,  and  a  government  truly  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people  was  unthinkable  to  them;  they  were  distrustful 
of  the  very  democracy  which  we  Ignorantly  assume  they  created  and 
left  to  us  They  therefore  devised  a  balanced  and  counterbalanced 
vehicle  of  government  in  which  the  Senate.  Judiciary,  and  executive 
branches  were  chosen,  net  by  the  pjeople  but  by  selected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  In  the  words  of  John  Adams,  they  wanted  the 
well-born  to  rule.'  An  Ingenious  system  wa«  finally  created  which 
permitted  citizens  to  vote  every  2  years  to  replace  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  but  allowed  them  to  replace  only  one-third  of 
the  Senate,  which  body,  therefore,  was  then,  and  Is  now.  entirely 
free  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  people.  In  answer  to  the  need  for 
some  form  of  responsibility,  party  government,  which  had  never 
been  considered  by  the  Constitution  framers.  soon  appeared,  and  In 
the  course  of  years  direct  election  of  Senators  and  a  series  of  other 
amendments  were  enacted  in  vain  efforts  to  dispel  chaos  and  give 
to  the  educated  and  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States  a  voice 
m  the  administration  of  their  own  Government. 

"American  politics  are  now  based  upon  a  two-party  system. 
These  parties  are  supposed  to  represent  two  different  schools  of 
thought  and  policy  and  to  provide.  In  addition,  a  satisfactory 
method  of  guaranteeing  the  administrative  efficiency  and  Integrity 
of  the  party  in  power.  Nobody  knows  what  schools  of  thought  and 
policy  these  two  parties  represent  today  The  Republican  Party  Is 
a  combination  of  certain  wet  Industrial  cities  and  dry  western 
farmers,  while  the  Democratic  Party  combines  other  wet  Industrial 
eastern  cities  and  dry  southern  farmers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  or  illogical,  and  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  candidates  of 
both  parties  are  compelled  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  emit  an  endless 
stream  of  empty  platitudes  to  conceal  their  complete  lack  of  con- 
strtictlve  policies.  The  discovery  that  our  Government  Is  iniquitous 
and  lnefflcl<'nt  is  Inevitable  when  the  foundations  upon  which  It  is 
built  are  admittedly  Illogical  and  absurd." 

•  •••••• 

"Our  system  of  government  trftnaforms  masters  Into  servants  and 
errvants  into  macters.  Imagine,  for  Instance,  hiring  a  laborer, 
having  htm  refuse  to  carry  out  our  instructions,  and  siiylng  to  him: 
•Very  well,  since  you  refuse  to  carry  out  our  Instructions  we  will 
dlM-harge  you  In  6  years.'  What  an  absurdity  And  yet  this  Is  an 
exact  Hlmlle  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  Uie  people  of  the 
United  States  aiid  the  8enat<^ra  they  hire  to  represent  their  rotten- 
borctigh  districts.  Substitute  3  years  for  S  and  Representatives  for 
Senators,  remember  that  the  Senate  can  veto  the  wishes  of  the 
people's  representatives,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Intent  of 
the  conbtltuiior.al  fathers  to  deprive  the  people  of  any  voice  of  their 
own  Oovernment  has  magnificently  and  disastrously  succeeded. 

"Our  sacrosanct,  outworn,  and  demoralizing  Constitution  Is  a 
millstone  around  the  necks  of  the  American  people  and  It  has  de- 
livered our  Oovernment  into  the  hands  of  self-seeking  demagot^s 
and  politicians.  Tlie  use  of  the  franchise  In  a  republic  is  the  guar- 
anty of  honest  and  efficient  self-government,  and  the  corruption 
and  Incapacity  which  exist  In  our  machine  political  organizations 
result  from  the  fact  that  great  masses  of  citizens  seldom  vote  be- 
cause they  have  no  compelling  issue  to  vote  for.  Minorities,  who 
directly  or  Indirectly  profit  through  the  use  of  their  franchise,  there- 
fore control  Oovernment.  and  the  organizers  of  these  minorities  or 
political  machines  have  been,  and  still  are,  subject  to  bribery  by 
unscrupulous  men  seeking  public  monopolies  or  special  privilege. 
The  prevalence  of  political  corruption  has  been,  and  Is  now.  amply 
attested  by  the  existence  of  enormous  fortunes  In  America  which 
have  been  accumulated,  not  by  superior  genius  and  hard  work,  but 
through  suborned  privilege  and  the  acquisition  and  shanieless  ex- 
ploitation of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  American  people." 

•  •••••• 

"Our  forefathers  created  for  themselves  a  new  form  of  self- 
government  which  Included,  and  still  includes,  most  of  the  evils 
which  existed  in  the  Brltl.sh  system  m  1789:  a  President  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  King,  a  Senate  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  In  1832  the  Brit- 
ish people  forced  through  their  famous  reform  bill;  they  reor- 
ganized their  Oovemament  and  rectified  Its  evils;  they  abolished 
their  vicious,  rotten  boroughs  and  inaugurated  the  modern  type 
of  flexible  and  efficient  parliamentary  government  which  has  mads 
Great  Britain  a  model  of  self-governing  democracies.  Since  that 
time  practically  all  civilized  nations  have  evolved  similar  systems 
of  self-government  and  have  steadily  Improved  and  developed  the 
art:  while  we.  with  egotistical  self -satisfaction,  have  remained  con- 
tent with  the  eighteenth-century  Constitution  conceived  by  our 
distinguished  forebears.  We  are  not  compelled  to  originate,  today, 
a  n^w  and  untried  theory  of  Government,  but  can  profit  by  the 


experience  of  our  more  progressive  neighbors  and  can  adopt  for 
ourselves  a  system  which,  by  trial  and  error,  they  have  found  to 
be  satisfactory  and  efficient  and  which  will  meet  our  own  twentieth- 
century  requirements 

"We  will  be  confronted,  however,  with  determined  and  organized 
opposition,  for  the  American  people  are  victimized  and  held  in 
bondage  by  a  small  and  controlling  group  of  demagogues  and 
politicians  whose  power  and  privilege  will  be  destroyed  If  the 
modem  and  universal  system  of  parliamentary  government  Is  sub- 
stituted for  our  corrupt  and  tottering  constitutional  government. 
The  obstructive  tactics  of  this  oligarchy  are  unwittingly  supported 
by  reactionary  'patriots,'  who  cry  'treason'  at  the  mere  suggestion 
that  our  ancient  and  sacred  Institutions  are  not  100  percent  per- 
fect, but  young  America  mu-st  not  be  diverted  by  such  Impedi- 
ments In  the  path  of  progress:  we  must  and  will  throw  out  this 
Infamous  oligarcliy  Irrespective  of  Constitution,  cults,  or  any  other 
forms  of  ancestor  worship  We  propose  to  modernize  our  Institu- 
tions and  will  not  permit  our  country  to  sink  Into  decadence — like 
China — by  setting  up  as  Irrefutable  religion  the  mistakes  of  our 
progenitors. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  define  more  briefly  and  clearly  the 
organization  and  operation  of  a  parliamentaiTr  form  of  government 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Newton  D  Baker:  "A  majority  In  the 
British  House  of  Commons  elects  a  prime  minister  or  chooses  a 
prime  minister  That  prime  minister  appoints  from  the  Hotise  of 
Commons  the  government,  the  executive  associates,  the  Cabinet. 
They  are  all  members  of  Parliament  They  formulate  a  policy.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  England  are  satisfied  with  that  policy  they 
stay  In  power.  The  minute  that  policy  ceases  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  they  go  out  of  power  and  someb(Xly  else  comes  In 
who  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  a  new  p>olicy,  and  he  stays 
in  Just  so  long  as  he  can  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  the  minute  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  command  a 
majority,  out  he  goes. 

"  "That  prime  minister  appoints  from  the  House  of  Commons  the 
government,  the  executive  associates,  the  Cabinet.  They  are  all 
members  of  Parliament.'  These  words  are  significant.  Not  only 
Is  the  life  of  the  government  directly  dependent  upon  the  approval 
of  the  people,  but  the  government  Itself  Is  composed  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  Not  only  are  members  of  the  Cabinet 
chosen  because  of  their  political  experience  and  proved  executive 
ability,  but  men  who  embark  upon  a  political  career  and  demon- 
strate Individual  fitness  are  given  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
heights  of  power  and  prominence 

"Americans  are  capable  In  business,  yet  we  take  no  action  to 
correct  our  glaring  governmental  defects,  even  when  such  defects 
are  conspicuously  Indicated  by  comparison  with  competing  and 
Infinitely  more  efficient  systems  Every  4  years  we  see  politicians 
choose  new  and  Inexperienced  Cabinet  heads  who,  almost  invariably. 
entirely  lack  any  comprehension  of  political  n.^eds  and  problems. 
These  'administrators'  are  supponed  to  conduct  their  department* 
In  accordance  With  the  viewpoint  of  polltlcal-mlnded  legislators  who 
entirely  lack  any  ccmprehen.<tlnn  of  executive  needs  and  problems. 
Our  Cabinet  heud^  are  appointed  because  they  have  'supported  the 
party.'  They  come  from  all  sorts  of  occupations — we  have  had 
railroad  presidents,  college  presidents.  lawyers  doctors,  bankers, 
civil  engineers,  dry-goods  merchants,  men  of  every  type  except 
statesmen  We  have  had  ver>-  few  of  these  because  our  svstem  of 
government  does  not  comprehend  that  training  is  essential  to 
statesmanship  and  to  the  successful  guidance  of  vast  national 
affairs 

"Let  MS  again  quote  Mr  Baker:  'They  formulate  a  policy.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  England  are  satisfied  with  that  policy  they 
stay  In  power  '  Assume  that  an  American  parliamentary  adminis- 
tration should  adopt  a  high-tariff  policy  and  that  many  of  the 
people  should  be  opposed  to  such  a  policy.  What  would  happen? 
Both  the  administration  and  the  opposition  representatives  would 
at  once  appeal  directly  to  the  people  to  support  their  respective 
contentions  If  the  administrations  policy  should  be  objection- 
able to  most  of  the  people,  the  people  would  protest  to  their  rep- 
resentatives: numerous  representatives,  therefore,  would  refuse  to 
support  the  administrations  policy:  the  admlnl.strallon  would  lose 
Its  majority,  nnd  a  general  election  would  become  obligatory.  The 
people  themselves  would  then  decide,  after  again  hearing  the  .sub- 
ject thoroughly  discussed  by  opjxjslng  factions,  whether  or  not 
they  wished  a  high  tariff  There  would  be  no  confusion  as  to 
Issues,  l)ecaiLse  there  would  be  only  one  Issue  at  stake:  do  the 
voters  wish  a  high  tariff  or  do  they  not?  In  England,  where  the 
people  govern  themselves  and  decide  each  vital  Issue,  a  minimum 
of  about  85  percent  of  eligible  citizens  vote.  In  America,  where 
the  voice  of  the  people  Is  rendered  inaudible  and  where  there  ;s 
never  any  Issue,  a  majumum  of  atxiut  54  percent  of  eligible  citizens 
vote." 

••••••• 

"How  can  these  Imperative  and  drastic  changes  In  our  Govern- 
ment be  brought  about?  The  Constitution  provides  that  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thirds  majoritv  In  both  Hou.ses, 
or  by  two-thirds  of  all  State  legislatures,  and  that  such  amend- 
ments must  be  ratified  by  three -fotirths  of  all  State  legislatures 
or  by  a  special  convention  convened  In  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Most  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  were  of  the  privileged, 
landowning,  upper-class  minority,  and  they  took  every  precautiori 
to  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  would  safeguard 
the  privUeges  of  a  fractional  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  vast 
majority.     It  Is  Inconceivable  that  our  parasite  States  wUl  volun- 
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tarlly  deprive  themselves  of  the  graft  and  special  privileges  which 
they  enjoy  under  cur  present  scheme  of  government,  and.  there- 
fore, some  'unconstitutional'  plan  of  compelling  reform  must  be 
found. 

'A  p>owerful  and  dangerous  weapon  Is  now  being  forged  upon 
the  anvil  of  tax  oppression,  and  that  weapon  Is  the  organization  of 
taxpayers  Intj  associaliciis  which  collectively  refuse  to  meet  the 
Inordinate  demands  made  upon  them.  Taxpayers'  associations 
must  be  organized  and  amalgamated  in  the  10  States  which  repre- 
sent 50  percent  of  the  population  and  pay  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
income  tax.  The  purpose  of  such  amalgamated  a.s.sociations  would 
be  to  fight  taxation  without  representation  and  to  compel  recalci- 
trant parasite  States  to  forfeit  their  graft  and  special  privileges  and 
accept  a  parliamentary  government  which  would  be  equitable.  Just, 
and  fair  to  all  the  people.  The  instrument  with  which  tax  asso- 
ciations could  accomplish  this  purpose  would  be  a  new  "liberal'  or 
'young  American"  political  movement  which  would  place  cne,  and 
only  one.  Issue  before  the  voters  of  the  country — parliamentary 
government  for  the  United  States.  Liberal  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress could  refuse  to  vote  for  any  Federal  appropriations  until  es- 
sential governmental  reforms  had  been  agreed  upon  by  over  36 
States.  It  would  be  difficult  to  organize  a  third  political  party  In 
America,  and  .such  a  drastic  step  Is  probably  unnecessary  Liberal 
candidates  could  run  for  office  under  the  banners  of  our  Repub- 
lican-Democratic coterie,  and  thus  the  eggs  of  the  new  movement 
could  be  hatched  in  the  nests  of  our  two  existing  and  discredited 
political  parties. 

•Timid  antiquarians  will  oppose  us  with  the  statement  that  the 
Constitution  has  served  the  national  needs  for  over  143  years,  and 
that  a  vehicle  of  government  which  has  endured  so  long  must  be 
meritorious.  Our  ancestors  were  satisfied  with  a  horse  and  buggy, 
which  Is  a  meritorious  means  of  transportation,  but  we  have  not. 
for  this  reason,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  automobile  or  the  airplane. 
A  man  may  for  years  enjoy  apparent  health  and  prosperity  while, 
unknown  to  him.  a  cancer  Is  slowly  spreading  its  poi.«on  through 
his  system:  then  In  some  period  of  weakness  he  is  struck  down  by 
this  dread  disease  No  such  man  can  hope  to  recover  his  health 
until  this  cancer  has  been  removed,  and  the  same  thing  Is  true  In 
America  today  We  cannot  hope  to  climb  up  the  steep  ladder  to 
renewed  contentment  and  prosperity  until  our  fundamental  cancer. 
an  undemocratic  and  incompetent  system  of  government,  has  been 
removed. 

"The  path  of  progress  has  never  been  smooth,  and  many  obstacles, 
delays,  and  discouragements  must  be  overcome  before  success  can 
be  achieved  Let  us  remember  that  Washington  finally  had  to 
approve  a  Constitution  which  he  described  as  'the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  at  this  time.'  after  he  had  risked  his  life  in  battles  and  had 
for  years  suffered  extreme  privations  and  anxieties  to  win  for  his 
country  the  right  of  self-government.  Let  us  alway.s  find  new  In- 
spiration in  the  words  of  Lincoln:  This  country,  with  Its  Institu- 
tions, belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  It.  Whenever  they  shall 
grow  weary  of  the  existing  Oovernment  they  can  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  of  amendmg  It,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to 
dismember  and  overthrow  it.' 

"Young  America  will  not  sit  supinely  by  and  watch  the  ravages  of 
needless  depression:  we  have  the  courage  and  intelligence  to  reor- 
ganize our  Oovernment:  we  will  develop  leaders  who  can  understand 
the  problems  of  this  new  era  and  we  can.  and  will,  save  our  be- 
wildered and  sorely  pressed  country  from  the  perils  of  unemploy- 
ment, starvation,  and  violence 

•  It  takes  more  time  and  more  grit  to  correct  the  abuses  In  a  nation 
than  to  win  a  nation  s  wars,  but  youth  has  the  lime,  and  youth  has 
.  the  grit." 

Independence  Day  Addresses  at  New  York  World's 

Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  8).  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HAR\Try  D  GIBSON:  MESSMORE  KENDALL; 
GENERAL  NOLAN:  LT  GEN  ROBERT  LEE  BL'LLARD;  HON. 
WARREN  R  AUSTIN,  OF  VERMONT;  AND  REAR  ADMIRAL 
C   H.  WOODWARD 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  patriotic 
speeches  delivered  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  by  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  chairman  of  the 
board.  New  York  World's  Pair,  1940;  by  Mr.  Messmore  Ken- 
dall, chairman.  Committee  on  Patriotic  Activities:  by  Gen- 
eral Nolan,  introducing  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Bullard,  retired; 


by  Lieutenant  General  Bullard,  retired;   by  Rear  Admiral 
C.  H.  Woodward,  United  States  Navy:  and  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Harvey  D.  Gibson.  Chairman  or  the  Board.  New  York 
Worlds  Fair  1940.  Court  or  Peace,  Jlt-y  4.  1940 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  1  day  out  of  every  year  Is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  a  distinctly  American  day. 

Every  year  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  American  citizens 
have  gathered  together  on  that  day  to  remind  themselves — and  the 
rest  of  the  world — of  the  principles  for  which  our  founding  fatliers 
stood 

Tills  afternoon  we  are  following  In  that  tradition.  We  have  met 
here  in  the  Court  of  Peace  to  observe  a  time-honored  custom.  It 
Is  nttlng  that  we  should  do  this.  It  Is  right  that  as  we  engage  in 
these  ceremonies  our  minds  should  turn  to  the  past,  and  we  should 
think  of  Those  memorable  days  In  1776  when  our  Nation  was  born. 

Tliis  may  well  be  a  day  on  which  we  pause  and  glance  back  over 
the  years,  proud  to  be  inheritors  of  the  Spirit  of  '76.  We  should 
cherish  that  pride.  We  should  never  forget  for  an  liistant  that  to 
be  proud  of  our  country  means  to  be  proud  of  the  men  who  have 
shaped  Its  course  and  of  the  words  and  achievements  they  have 
willed  to  us. 

But  we  must  take  care  that  the  honor  and  reverence  we  do  them 
Is  a  genuine  part  of  our  lives  and  not  merely  an  observance  we  go 
through  by  habit  on  this  1  day  of  the  year. 

We  must  realize  that  this  is  not  only  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  that 
It  Is  the  Fourth  of  July  In  the  year  1940.  What  we  celebrate  here 
today  shotild  tjc  something  far  more  than  a  train  of  events  and 
great  deeds  In  our  past. 

We  ourselves  are  not  of  the  pa.st  but  of  today.  Urgently  as  we 
need  the  example  and  wise  counsel  of  those  men  of  1776.  It  Is  to 
our  own  effort  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problems  that 
lie  about  us  today. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  and  human  Justice  to  which  we  pay  trib- 
ute today  Is  not  an  heirloom.  It  cannot  be  passed  fondly  from 
one  generation  of  ancestor-worshipers  to  another. 

Becatisc  we  live  under  the  laws  and  institutions  founded  by  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  does  not  of  Itself  make  us  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  That  we  meet  here  and 
commemorate  a  brilliant  scene  In  our  history  Is  not  enough  to  Jus- 
tify our  claiming  kinship  with  those  who  took  part  In  that  scene. 

The  freedom  for  which  they  fought  Is  something  no  one  of 
us  can  passively  Inherit.  The  sense  of  tolerance  and  human  Jus- 
tice that  has  made  for  f>eace  In  our  land  must  be  reborn  each 
generation  If  It  Is  to  remain  alive. 

So  today,  the  deepest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  our  Nation's  past 
Is  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  that  spirit  of  peace  and  freedom  which 
(If  we  are  worthy)   we  can  hope  to  inherit  from  our  past. 

This  cannot  be  done  lightly  and  with  words.  It  cannot  be 
done  In  a  day.  It  can  be  done  only  by  a  people  determined  (no 
matter  what  the  rest  of  the  world  may  do)  to  go  forward  steadily 
and  unflinchingly  on  a  course  of  genuine  human  advance. 

May  we  In  America  today  be  such  a  people! 


Address  by  Messmore  Kendall,  Chairman,  CoMMrrTEE  on  Patriotic 

Ac-nvHTiES,  New  York  Worlds  Fair,  Court  or  Peace,  New  York 

Worlds  FAia,  Jctlt  4.  1940 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  ceruln  tinallen- 
able  rights,  that  among  these  ai'e  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

This  quotation,  as  you  know.  Is  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  the  flrst  formal  statement  of  truths  eternal  but 
long  unspoken:  truth.s  that  few  had  dared  to  utter,  which  Provi- 
dence ordained  should  be  revealed  here  in  America  to  be  the  political 
creed  of  people  all  over  the  earth.  Like  a  trumpet  blast  In  the 
night,  it  pealed  through  the  dark  abodes  of  misery,  and  roused  men 
to  thought  and  hope  and  action. 

It  was  John  Adams,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  in   the  Continental  Congress,  used  these  words; 

"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die.  survive  or  perish.  I  give  my  hand  and 
heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  at  the  beginning,  we 
aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends.  The  Injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and.  blinded 
to  her  own  Interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till 
independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth 
to  it.  and  It  Is  ours.  Why.  then,  should  we  defer  the  declara- 
tion? •  •  •  Whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  that  this 
declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure  and  It  may  co.'^t  blood, 
but  It  will  stand,  and  It  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future, 
as  the  sun  In  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal 
day.  When  we  are  In  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  It.  They 
will  celebrate  It  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and 
Illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  tears,  copious, 
gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  Joy.  Sir,  before  God.  I 
believe  the  hour  has  come  My  Judgment  approves  this  measure, 
and  my  whole  heart  Is  In  It.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am. 
and  all  that  I  hope  In  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon 
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It:  and  I  leave  off  as  I  began,  that  live  or  die.  survive  or  perish.  I  am 
for  the  declaration.  It  U  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God.  it  ahall  be  my  dying  sentiment;  independence,  now;  and 
independence  forever  " 

A-->  we  meet  today.  164  years  later  in  carrying  out  John  Adams' 
prophesy,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  today  the  Government 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
remains  the  oldest  existing  form  of  government.  D\iriiig  Its  ex- 
istence Europe  has  had  al)solute  monarchies,  limited  monarchies, 
lmf)ertalisl  governments,  pure  democracies,  reigns  of  terror. 
Communistic  governments,  and  now  ruthless  dictatorial  govern- 
ments whose  bloody  deeds  Americans  to  a  man  abhor. 

We  have  gone  on  serene  and  without  change,  an  example  to  the 
world.  Our  flag  has  never  b<^n  carried  In  conquest  and  It  has 
never  been  humiliated  by  Its  Nation's  surrender. 

It  Is  a  comforting  thought  In  svirvcylng  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions whose  flags  are  now  furled  and  whose  governments  have  been 
preempted  that  whatever  their  immediate  future,  the  physical, 
ethnical,  and  racial  character  of  the  countries  and  their  love  of 
freedom  which  have  caused  them  to  endure  for  decades  Is  a  guar- 
anty of  their  restoration  to  entity  among  nations  when  the  storm 
has  passed.  Centuries  of  oppression  cannot  quench  the  ideals  of 
liberty  when  once  Implanted  In  a  pec^le.  The  Christian  religion 
has  survived  Its  every  outrage:  Its  being  thrown  to  the  lions. 
Under  oppression  It  has  gained  strength.  The  race  and  religion  of 
the  Jews  have  survived  through  centuries  of  persecution.  So  those 
who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  cannot  long  endure  a  master. 
A  truth,  a  religion,  a  people  of  common  Interest  are  so  much 
stronger  than  a  mortal  power  of  brief  authority  that  they  are  cer- 
tain to  survive.  So,  as  we  reverently  thank  our  Maker  that  our  flag 
still  flies  over  the  land  made  free  by  our  forebears,  let  u£  treasure 
the  thought  that  couquerors  for  centuries  have  never  been  able  to 
destroy  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  f>eoples  who  have  a 
win  for  Independence  When  these  nations,  now  prostrate,  strug- 
gle to  their  rightful  place  In  the  world  let  us  see  that  we  are  pre- 
pared so  that  the  torch  of  liberty  will  still  be  burning  here  and 
that  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  will  be  flying  over  us,  the  keepers 
of  the  faith,  the  custodians  of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Should  they 
see  the  torch  flickering  and  dimming,  if  we  give  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  otir  own  doubt  or  theirs  of  the  stability  and  Integrity  of 
our  democracy.  It  bodes  111  for  their  ultimate  peace  and  freedom 
or  that  of  those  other  nations  of  the  world  not  already  under  the 
Iron  hand  of  tyranny,  dictatorship,  and  poverty. 

Genebal  Bttixaxd  Int»odttctd  bt  GENrnAL  Nolan  JtrtT  4,  1940 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Lee 
Bullard.  United  States  Army,  retired. 

General  Bullard  served  with  distinction  In  the  SpanLsh  War  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection.  In  the  World  War  he  commanded  with 
great  distinction  In  battle  our  First  Division,  our  Third  Army 
Corps,  and  our  Second  Army. 

For  the  last  15  years  since  his  retirement  he  has  been  president 
of  the  National  Sectirlty  League.  As  he  has  devoted  60  years  of  a 
ver>-  active  career  to  military  preparedness,  he  Is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's out.standing  authorities  on  this  question,  which  Is  the  subject 
of  his  address  today. 


New  York  World's  Fam  PorRTH  or  Jttlt  Speech  bt  Robert  Lee 

BTJLLARO,   LiXtTTENANT  GENERAL.   RetUIED 

The  Fourth  of  July  1776  this  people  declared  themselves  free  and 
Independent.  They  knew  the  significance  of  the  declaration  To 
Mother  England — then,  mark  you,  ruled  over  by  a  German  King. 
George  III,  who  disregarded  our  people's  rights  as  England's  sub- 
jects— It  said:  "We  brook  no  Interference  In  our  way  of  living:  we 
are  going  to  be  Independent."  And  then  with  eye  and  thought 
fixed  on  their  purpose  they  followed  their  declaration  with  acts, 
made  good  their  faith  with  works. 

Today.  164  years  later,  by  the  conduct  and  acts  of  powers  outside 
ourselves,  this  people  Is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a«aln  to  make  clear  "to  whom  It  may  concern"  that  we  are 
and  will  still  hold  ourselves  free  and  Independent,  with  the  same 
meaning  as  in  1776 — no  Interference  In  our  plan  or  way  of  Ilring  by 
any  power  outside  ourselves. 

This  to  the  state  of  sffalrs  In  which  we  today  now  find  ourselves. 
Tou  know  It.  The  whole  country  knows  It  Then  what  to  next  for 
us?  Just  one  thing,  one  first  and  foremoBt;  yea;  and  for  the  pres- 
ent, exclusive  of  all  others  About  It  world  conditions  permit  us 
no  shadow  of  doubt.  The  step  that  our  Revolutionary  fathers  took 
under  exactly  like  conditions,  to  arm  and  strengthen  ourselves  on 
land,  on  and  under  the  sea,  and  In  the  air.  By  the  best  and  all  the 
means  that  we  now  have  on  hand  and  that  we  can  In  further  time 
provide  By  compulsory  selective  military  training  and  service  at 
once,  so  as  to  have  troops  so  trained  that  they  will  make  an  enemy 
fear  to  attack  us  or  If  he  does  attack  will  not  be  defeated  and  lose 
to  an  enemy  all  our  arms  and  equipment,  as  did  some  of  the  Allies 
recently  In  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance.  With  all  speed, 
without  any  of  the  least  loss  of  time,  prepare.  Relying  upon  our- 
selves, not  others.  Nations  that  have  taken  their  time  or  turned 
to  others  to  save  them — we  see  them  being  wiped  out  from  one 
week  end  to  another  and  enslaved  to  systems  not  their  own. 

My  fellow  countrymen  and  friends  of  my  fellow  cotmtrymen. 
this,  preparedness,  excluding  until  It  to  accomplished,  every  other 
coDslderatlon  of  sympathy,  friendship,  or  hate  of  other  peoples,  to  tlM 


one,  the  sole  thought  that  my  spirit  will  this  day  permit  me  to  offer 
you  You  will.  I  am  sure,  pardon  me.  troubled  as  I  am  with  our 
utter  unprepared ness  and  dri%'en  by  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
60  years.  19  to  80,  devoted  all  to  study  and  practice  solely  of  arms 
and  of  war. 


Revttalizino  the  Declaration  or  Independence  tn  1940 — Address 
BT  Senator  Warren  R  Austin  From  Worlds  Fair  or  1940.  cm 
JuLT  4,  Over  Coast-to-Coast  Network  or  the  Mvtual  Broad- 
casting Co. 

"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  declared  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July  1776  to  be  the  object  cf  these  governments  "de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  de- 
mands today  as  high  a  price  of  sacrifice  and  service  as  It  did  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

The  slogan  of  this  great  exhibition.  For  Peace  and  Freedom,  Is  a 
poignant  Ideal  But.  if  It  Is  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  peace  In  order 
to  maintain  our  freedom,  superior  strength  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
foe.  The  mortality  of  pacifist  nations,  the  raping  of  weak  nations, 
are  indisputable  witnesses  of  this  truth. 
On  this  Fourth  of  July  we  envisage  for  tomorrow  the  Americas. 
'  and  in  particular  the  United  States,  trained,  hardened,  equipped  for 
defense  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Indeed,  we 
know  that  "governments  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed"  would  be  wiped  off  the  earth  by  autocratic 
powers  If  we  should  fall  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  adequate 
preparation  oa  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air 
Our  lines  of  defense  to  be  fortified  are: 

1.  The  moral  line. 

2.  The  Industrial  line. 

3.  The  military  line. 

CCmsiDEB     THE    FIRST    LINE MORAL     ARMAMENT 

Relative  unity  of  any  self-governing  people  is  a  prerequisite  of 
eff'^tlve  action.  In  the  United  States,  Congress  does  not  lead.  It 
follows,  public  opinion. 

National  defense.  In  order  to  approximate  invulnerability,  will  re- 
!  quire  the  individual  to  relinquish  the  tranquillity  of  pacifism  and 
habits  of  ease  It  will  cost  him  heavy  taxes,  long  hours  of  work, 
sacrifice  of  luxuries,  and  surrender  of  the  softening  and  enervat- 
ing dependence  upon  Government  for  Jobs,  and  the  more  abundant 
life 

Individuals  arm  themselves  spiritually,  and  create  a  national 
morality,  before  Congress  appropriates  huge  sums  of  money,  and 
levies  burdensome  taxes  for  the  Military  Establishment  Here  Is  an 
initial  test  of  individual  responsibility.  Is  It  going  to  make  the 
moral  line  Impregnable?  Will  It  overcome  the  subtle  propaganda 
that  creates  popular  distrust  of  government?  Will  It  educate  the 
deluded  Isolationist  who  pitifully  Insists  that  nothing  menaces  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  vaguely  Inquires  "Against  whom  do  you 
arm?  " 

I  will  not  identify  isolationists  and  pacifists  with  Nazi  sympathiz- 
ers. TO  do  so  would  confuse  the  issue  There  is  a  bona  fide  con- 
flict of  conviction  on  principle  which  ought  to  be  fully  and  toler- 
antly debated  In  order  to  reach  the  harmonv  necessary  for  speedy, 
smooth   production,  and  for  patriotic  enlistment 

Distrust  of  our  purpose  to  remain  a  nont)elllgerent  unless  the 
Americas  are  endangered  must  be  met. 

Skepticism  about  the  cause  for  which  the  democracies  fight  must 
be  destroyed.  The  fallacy  that  Hitlerlsm  Is  the  reaction  to  conduct 
of  Prance  and  England  must  be  exposed.  The  necessity  of  aiding 
the  Allies  by  means  short  of  war  to  stop  Hitler  on  the  other  .side 
of  the  ocean  must  be  made  plain  for  those  whose  preconceived 
ideas  and  lack  of  vision  of  the  unprecedented  peril  obstruct  the 
giving  of  such  aid. 

The  individual  has  the  opportunity  this  year  of  directly  ex- 
pressing his  determination  to  make  Invulnerable  this  moral  line 
by  encouraging  public  officials  to  place  patriotic  duty  at>ove  popu- 
larity and  higher  than  parti-san  objectives. 

The  Ideal  cannot  be  too  high;  the  effort  too  great. 

The  men  we  choose  to  serve  In  public  office  and  the  men  we 
enlist  for  leaders  in  the  industrial  plant  of  America  shall  be  of 
unimpeachable  character,  of  good  record,  men  recognized  as  easen- 
tlally  honest  and  faithful,  men  of  proven  ability  to  execute  trusts 
of  the  most  Important  effect  upon  human  life,  and  men  of  special 
knowledge,  experience,  and  skill 

In  thto  line  of  defense,  national  welfare  must  have  supn-macy 
over  partisan  evaluations. 

Herein  do  we  revitalize  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In  1940. 

In  the  world  of  today  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  a  new  aspect — looking  inward  and  looking  outward 

Inwardly  it  to  seen  to  be  Independent  of  "Isms  and  "fifth  col- 
umns"; In  the  will  to  protect  so  much  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship  as  has  been  gained  throtigh  the  centuries  at 
a  tremendous  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

It  Is  the  wlU  to  strive  for  perfection  spiritually,  mentally  and 
Industrially.  j.        « 

Looking  outward,  it  is  Independence,  though  not  Isolation    and 

?T*^,»iS'^*?"°'i  *  ^^  ^  ^^*  ''•^  *°  ''^P  ^^  Government  cir  the 
United  States  of  America  free  from  permanent  alliances,  free  from 
statutes  which  would  cripple  thto  Government  in  the  event  of 
unforeseeable  dangers,  free  from  all  fixed  commitments,  so  that 
this  Government  could  take  any  action  which,  in  the  changing 
cu^imstances.    would    forestall,    or    prevent,    aggression    In    thii 

This  to  the  first  line  of  defense. 
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CONSIDER    THE    SECOND    LINE INDtlSTKIAL    SOLIDARITT 

Experience  in  the  World  War  established  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dustrial line  must  be  consolidated  before  war.  For  example.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  2  months  of  1917,  7  months  after  the  war 
began,  that  rifle  production  began  to  mount  in  the  United 
States  In  anv  appreciable  degree.  Thereafter,  3.000.000  riflles  were 
produced  within  a  period  of  15  months.  At  the  end  of  1917.  only 
8.000  American  machine  guns  had  been  produced.  In  May  of  1918 
monthly  production  exceeded  10.000.  and  by  August  reached  35.000, 
Consequently,  this  necessary  line  of  defense  for  •life,  liberty,  and 
the  pur&uit  of  happiness  "  is  being  consolidated  now. 

This  second  line  of  Industrial  and  economic  development  re- 
quires nonpartisan  administration  of  production  and  procure- 
ment of  the  n^aihinery  of  defense. 

This  second  line  of  defen-sc  requires  the  organization  of  our 
economy  and  cf  our  national  production  plant  on  a  sound  basis 
lockirg  toward  the  long  pull. 

Taxes  will  be  hea\T  Both  capital  and  labor  will  need  readjust- 
ment. Cooperation,  in  which  mutual  concessions  relating  to  profits, 
wages,  and  hours  of  service,  will  be  necessary. 

Loose  talk  of  warmongering  and  intervention  when  vigorous 
men  of  vi.«;icn  and  deeds  are  placed  in  command  will  be  analyzed 
to  determine  whether  it  represents  opposition  for  opposition's  sake, 
or  obstruction  for  obstruction  s  sake. 

This  Nation  will  tighten  up  its  belt  and  consume  less  unneces- 
sary food  It  will  resume  its  pioneer  frugality  and  require  fewer 
luxuries  It  will  pay  as  It  goes  It  will  tune  up  its  indu.strlal  plant 
and  turn  out  in  mass  production  the  required  machines  and  muni- 
tions for  the  defen.se  of  democracy. 

America  must  not  be  caught,  as  England  Is  today.  In  such  un- 
preparcdness  that  recruits  must  be  armed  with  brfX>m.sllcks 

Arming  on  the  new  plan  and  scale  is  a  difficult  and  complex  undcr- 
tfiKing.  which  could  not  be  done  effectively  If  postponed  until  the 
United  States  should  again  be  pUmged  Into  war.  i 

Our  third  line  of  defense  has  been  In  the  blueprint  stage  for 
years.  The  need  is  for  well-informed  public  opinion  to  recognize 
that  America  has  the  re.sources.  human  and  material,  to  secure 
peace  in  this  hemi.sphere  If  only  she  keeps  the  weapons  free  from 
rust. 

A  re%'olution  In  warfare  has  occurred.  The  private  soldier  Is 
almost  helpless  without  the  support  of  special  offensive  machines, 
vessels,  planes,  tanks,  and  new  forms  of  armament,  and  devices 
related  to  chemical  warfare 

Education  cf  special  kind,  adapted  to  the  new  means  of  offense 
and  defense,  is  required  I 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  my  distinguished  Democratic  col-    | 
league.  Senator  Connally.  of  Texas: 

Bob   Toombs    a   Georgia  Congressman,   speaking   in   an  election    | 
campaign    in    GcTgla.    before    the    war    l)etween    the    States,    said: 
■We  can  lick  the  'Yankees  with  cornstalks. '  ] 

•  After  the  war.  he  was  again  on  the  hustines.  when  someone 
in  the  audicnco  interrupted  him:  Say.  Bob.  didn't  you  tell  us 
before  the  war  that  we  could  lick  the  Yankees  with  cornstalks?' 
To  which  he  replied:  'I  did.  But  the  "Damyankees"  wouldn't  fight 
with    cornstalks  '  " 

We  need  to  realize  that  dodging  the  Issue,  or  slow,  inadequate. 
picc?meal  rearmament,  and  postponing  conscription,  would  have 
the  same  consequence  of  helples-sness  as  they  had  in  France  and 
Britain. 

For  their  own  personal  efficiency  and  safety  the  manpower  of 
this  country  must  be  enlisted  and  trained — men  for  operation  of 
the  weapons,  and  men  for  maintenance  of  the  basic  support. 

Justice  and  protrction  for  all.  rich  and  poor,  dictate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  compulsory  enlistment — selective  service 
conscription 

The  main  objection  thereto  springs  from  the  premise  that  here- 
tofore we  have  not  compelled  general  military  training  and  service 
until  we  have  pone  to  'war.  Therefore.  It  has  been  rej'arded  a  war 
measure,  not  a  peace  measure  This  Is  a  fallacy  of  logic  Recent 
experience  of  the  belligerents  convinces  that  preparedness  ought  to 
bo  fully  made  in  peace,  if  we  are  to  avoid  war.  Conscription  in 
actual  wartime  would  not  produce  an  army.  It  would  only  bring 
together  an  untrained,  almcst  defenseless  crowd,  who  might  have 
to  ccmbat  well  trained    hardened  troops. 

Men  must  be  trained  before  we  need  them;  It  will  be  too  late 
after  we  need  them 

A  selective-service  law  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  required  per- 
sonnel for  peacetime  strength  It  Is  necessary  to  raise  an  army  for 
thp  larger  program  of  emergency. 

Passage  of  such  a  law  would  bring  to  the  citizen  the  reality  of 
his  duty  to  country'  and  the  stimulus  for  speeding  up  rearmament. 
The  encmrv  w:ll  not  fight  with  cornstalks. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  standing  army  and  an  adequate  reserve 
and  a  home  defense  strong  enough  to  keep  this  hemisphere  Im- 
mune from  attack  Is  to  start  now  with  the  organization  of  com- 
pulsory selective  military  training  In  time  of  peace  for  service  in 
the  event  of  war. 

WT  ttnite.  we  arm.  we  enlist 
As  a  free  people,  aware  of  certain  danger,  and  aroused  to  our 
noblest  effort  to  defend  the  vital  spiritual,  political,  and  economic 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  otir  clvUlzation.  we  organize 
our  "powers  in  such  form  as  (to  us)  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
lour)   safety  and  happiness" 

On  this  anniversary  the  soul  of  America  Is  animated  by  the  de- 
tenxxlnation  to  resist  tjTanny  and  to  promote  freedom — that  freedom 


which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  rang  cut  to  an  oppressed 
world  like  a  bell  in  the  heavens. 

Address  by  Rear  Admiral  C  H  Woodward.  Untfed  States  Navy.  Com- 
mandant, Third  Naval  District,  on  the  Occasion  of  Nath)nal 
Preparedness  Day  Ceremonies  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  SocirrY.  Court  of  Peace,  New  York  Worlds  Fair, 
July  4.  1940 

Today,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and 
wherever  else  our  beloved  Star -Spangled  Banner  flios.  our  fellow 
American  citizens  are  celebrating  the  glorious  Fourth  with  patri- 
otic fervor.  Thus  once  more  are  we  and  our  children  reminded  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  our  forefathers  and  of  the  great 
heritage  they  left  for  us  to  enjoy. 

This  Is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  our 
independence — that  day  of  days  upon  which  our  forbears  cast  off 
the  tyrannical  yoke  that  had  borne  so  heavily  upon  them:  when 
they  established  the  democratic  Union  which  has  stood  for  upward 
of  six  generations  and  endured  the  acid  test  of  Its  various  wars, 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Chateau-Thierry,  Including  a  war  between  the 
States. 

It  is  not  my  Intention,  at  this  time,  to  review  the  parlotic  actions 
of  those  loyal  Americans  in  the  days  of  1776  and  subsequently, 
as  glorious  as  they  are.  I  shall  speak  more  pertinently  of  the 
present  and  of  the  obligation  of  that  great  body  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens  upon  whom  after  all  rests  the  final  responsibility  for 
national  security. 

Twenty-two  years  of  peace  Is  one  of  the  multitude  of  blessings 
bestowed  upon  the  United  States  since  the  World  War.  In  fact, 
viewing  what  has  happened  and  is  now  happening  In  many  other 
countries  In  the  same"  22  years,  we  should  count  that  peace  our 
supreme  blessing  and  attempt  to  make  It  permanent 

The  average  American  citizen  believes  in  peace  and  has  a  horror 
of  war.  I  can  truthfully  say.  however,  that  we,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  hate  war  even  more  than  the  average 
American  citizen.  And  this  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  are 
the  first  to  suffer  and  to  die  in  any  conflict  with  a  foreign  power. 
From  our  personal  experience  in  war  we  know  Its  realities.  The 
world  knows  its  consequences  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  belong  to 
the  greatest  paciflstic  organization  In  the  country— the  Army  and 
Navy— our  mission  In  life  being  to  prevent  war  by  preserving  peace. 
To  accomplish  such  a  mission,  however,  requires  a  proper  and  effi- 
cient national  defense,  both  on  shore  and  on  the  high  seas. 

A  study  of  our  history  shows  that  It  was  only  through  war  that 
we  became  a  free  and  independent  people.  It  was  only  through  the 
acid  test  of  subsequent  wars  that  we  have  endured  as  a  nation  and 
rttained  that  freedom  and  Independence  so  dearly  bought.  It  was 
only  through  a  long  series  of  sacrifices  and  armed  conflicts  that  we 
secured  the  peace  we  now  enjoy 

To  preserve  government  in  any  form — be  It  a  radical  dictatorship 
or  a  conservative  democracy — requires  a  backlng-up  by  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  it  against  opposition  from  within  or  Invasion 
from  overseas  Today  the  world  is  In  a  most  unbalanced  and 
Chaotic  state.  It  is  filled  with  increasing  distrust  and  growing 
alarm  for  the  future,  and  no  one  can  predict  how  soon  the  United 
Stales  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  Itself.  We  have  seen  pacts 
broken  treaties  violated,  and  territories  of  weaker  neighbors  at- 
tacked and  annexed  at  will  by  certain  powerful  aggressive  predatory 

nations.  ^  ^    ^  % 

These  latter  thrive  on  war  or  on  threats  of  war  whi'-h  keep  the 
world  in  a  Jittery  state  of  fear  for  the  future.  UfKjn  such  nations 
sentimental  ideas  and  soft  diplomatic  words  are  of  no  avail  In  this 
world  pone  mad.  where  ever-mounting  tension  prevails,  the  cause  of 
peace  requires  more  positive  assurance  than  mere  "pieces  of  paper." 
It  requires  the  additional  safeguard  of  a  proper  armed  preparedness. 

During  our  162  years  of  exlsten'^e  we  have  engaged  in  six  major 
wars,  including  that  of  the  Revolution.  In  each  of  these  conflicts 
we  entered  in  an  utterly  unprepared  state,  t>oth  on  land  and  on  sea. 
despite  previous  tragic  experience.  Our  experience  In  the  World 
War  was  no  different  More  than  half  of  our  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Prance  in  borrowed  ships  to  fight  the  war  with  munitions  and 
equipment  purchased  from  the  Allies  During  our  entire  participa- 
tion (except  for  naval  guns)  we  never  flred  an  American  cannon  nor 
flew  an  American  airplane.  Further  comment  regarding  our  crimi- 
nal lack  of  preparcdnees  is  superfluous. 

Never  before.  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  more 
difficult  period  than  that  which  we  are  now  facing.  Present  condi- 
tions should  give  us  a  deep  and  anxious  concern,  for  our  enormous 
stake  in  the  world  must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 

Never  before.  In  times  of  peace,  have  the  American  people  had 
greater  need  for  calm  consideration  of  facts  and  cold  precise  reason- 
ing regarding  our  national  safety  than  exists  today  The  rapid 
marching  events  In  Europe,  particularly  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
have  been  a  terrible  awakening  to  us  and  made  us  seriously  realize 
that  the  country  must  be  safeguarded  against  all  potential  aggres- 
sors, and  that  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Never  before  have  our  people  been  so  fully  Impressed  with  the 
value  of  naval  and  military  prepar'Klness.  The  appalling  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure,  forced  without  warning  upon  small  and 
peaceful  nations,  and  their  ruthless  devastation  and  dl-smember- 
ment-  because  of  their  Inability  to  protect  themselves — have  been 
brought  vividly  to  the  consciousness  of  our  citizens  and  made  them 
take  account  of  our  own  national  security  status. 

Never  before  has  It  been  so  apparent  that  we  no  longer  enjoy  that 
splendid  Isolation  once  vouchsafed  by  the  oceans  to  the  east  and 
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to  the  west  of  us  The  constantly  Increasing  radius  of  submarines 
and  the  ever-ext.ndmg  range  of  airplanes  have  steadily  reduced  the 
df?ensive  value  of  those  previously  considered  formidable  barriers. 

An  understanding  of  these  facts— vital  consideration  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  us  by  the  present  war  in  Europe,  with  Its  measure- 
less horror  and  suffering — has  resulted  in  a  Nation-wide  demand 
that  our  Government  take  such  steps  as  will  protect  our  coasts 
and  frontiers  against  wanton  assault 

This  demand  expressed  In  other  words  is  that  we  build  and  equip 
a  Na\-y — our  first  line  of  defense — powerfvU  enough  to  defeat  the 
naval  force  of  any  single  potential  enemy  nation  or  combination  of 
nations. 

In  addition.  It  means  that  we  must  buttress  our  second  line  by 
making  our  coast  and  harlwr  defenses  Impregnable  and  raising 
and  training  an  Army  strong  encugh  to  adequately  defend  the  lives 
and  property  of  cur  citiaens  in  continental  United  States  plus  those 
in  such  overseas  possessions  as  may  be  liable  to  attack. 

Today,  we  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
mere  rashness  on  our  part  to  assume  that  the  general  world  situa- 
tion may  not  produce  our  embroilment  with  dramatic  suddenness. 
It  would  be  criminal  negligence  for  us  to  close  cur  ears  to  the  warn- 
ing cry  of  reason  and  not  prepare  for  any  eventuality. 

The  world  faces  militant  ambitions  of  authoritarian  states.  The 
war-burdened  Far  East,  in  chronic  turmoil.  hai>  been  ablaze  with  the 
fury  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  nearly  3  years,  while  Jittery 
Europe — since  the  so-called  peace  of  Munich — has  been  the  arena  of 
several  successive  bloody  conflicts  for  balance  of  power  in  the 
coveted  place  of  des;red  power  of  balance.  International  hatreds 
and  conflicting  interests  exist  everywhere.  Nations  once  mere  are 
welding  alliances,  here  and  there,  and  playing  the  dangerous  game 
of  Jockeying  for  position  Just  as  they  did  prior  to  and  after  the 
beginning  of  World  War  No.  1.  They  show  no  signs  of  a  sincere 
effort  either  to  maintain  or  to  prolong  peace  with  their  neighboring 
states.  The  roar  of  cannon  drowns  out  the  sound  of  peace  bells 
Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  fill  the  earth  and  the  world  seems  not  to 
know  the  meaning  of  peace. 

The  present  European  war  has  indelibly  impressed  our  people 
and  made  them  think  more  concerning  our  future  security.  Its 
very  rapidity  of  development  has  been  astounding.  Emotional  reac- 
tion in  the  United  States  Is  one  of  fear  for  the  future,  that  unless 
we  be  prepared  against  any  eventuality,  and  on  short  notice,  we 
miRht  be  drawn  into  the  conflict.  It  is  too  late  to  start  after  war 
begins 

In  this  modern  age  where  force  is  in  the  ascendancy,  the  god  of 
battle  Is  with  the  strong.  Though  we  refuse  to  accept  the  dictum 
that  "might  makes  right,"  nevertheless  we  must  be  prepared  to 
challenge  its  truth.  Therefore,  while  forces  for  war  remain  greater 
than  forces  for  peace,  as  we  And  them  today,  prudence  dictates  that 
we,  as  a  Nation,  must  continue  to  build  up  our  national  defense 
to  such  strength  that  no  aggressor  nation  dare  challenge  us.  The 
reiponsibUlty  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the  public  requires  it:  our 
national  safety  demands  it.  Only  thus  can  we  expect  to  enforce 
the  retpect  due  us  from  other  nations. 

No  domestic  problem  Is  now.  or  can  ever  be,  more  pressing  than 
th3  enduring  requirements  of  the  country's  security.  That  is  why 
we  have  seen  such  a  spontaneous,  luiified.  and  overwhelming 
country-wide  approbation  of  the  Presidents  recent  recommenda- 
tions for  inci^asing  the  numtiers  and  efllciency  of  our  armed  forces. 
That  is  why  we  have  gotten  such  quick  action  in  Congress. 

We  cannot  afford  longer  to  gamble  with  fate  and  national  safety 
thrrugh  disgraceful  unpreparedness.  like  that  of  previous  decades, 
and  th-reby  endanger  the  present  generation  in  another  costly  and 
demoralizing  war  Being  the  richest  country  on  earth  and  with 
unlimited  resources,  we  must  be  able  to  protect  these  riches  and 
resources  from  covetous  aggressive  potential  enemies 

As  true  today  as  when  first  uttered  by  the  great  Admiral  Nelson: 
"A  line  of  battleships  Is  the  best  negotiator  In  the  world  "  Experi- 
ence, as  recorded  in  history,  shows  that  a  strong  navy  is  not  only 
the  best  protection  against  the  hazards  of  war.  but  also  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  peace.  No  nation  having  full  command  of  the  sea  has 
ever  yet  lost  a  war. 

Our  late  beloved  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said:  "A 
page  of  history  Is  worth  a  volume  of  logic."  Therefore.  t)efore  It  Is 
too  late,  let  us  pruflt  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  past,  and 
at  such  great  cost. 

The  need  for  national  prepare<lness  is  as  acute  and  unquestion- 
able today  as  ever  In  cur  history,  perhaps  even  more  so.  It  is  the 
country's  most  tangible  Insuranc;  policy,  and  the  cheapest  in  the 
end  One  nius"  consider  that  wars  resulting  from  lack  of  pre- 
paredness aie  infinitely  more  costly  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  efllciem  Army  and  Navy,  not  only  in  mere  dollars,  but 
more  particularly  In  the  needless  and  tragic  loss  of  the  flower  of 
American  manhood. 

Our  country  has  never  been  militaristic  nor  aggressive,  and  con- 
sequenUy.  until  recent  years,  has  given  little  serious  thought  to 
maintaining  either  the  sufficiency  or  the  efficiency  of  our  armed 
forces.  This  policy — or.  more  correctly  said,  inexcusable  and  crim- 
inal lack  of  policy — has  certainly  not  kept  us  out  of  war.  as  our 
history  shorrs.  Rather,  it  has  caused  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  menfolk  because  of  their  being  sent 
Into  battle  without  proper  training  and  without  proper  equipment. 

The  loss  of  battles,  whether  they  be  on  land  or  sea,  may  have 
been  previously  effected  in  the  National  Congress,  by  the  Cabinet,  or 
In  the  Departments  of  dhe  Army  or  Navy.     But  wherever  lost,  it 


Is  the  people  who  suffer,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  die  with 
the  knowledge  and  conviction  that  the  national -defence  policy  of 
their  Nation  was  a  triple  crime  against  life,  prop>erty,  and  liberty. 
In  all  fairness  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  in  future  national 
crises  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  such  policy  must  be  changed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  materially  Improved  during  the 
past  few  years.  Also,  there  has  been  a  great  change  In  the  country 
in  recent  months  regarding  national  preparedness  due  to  awakened 
public  Interest.  The  fast -moving  events  in  Europe,  which  have  so 
startled,  stunned,  and  bewildered  us,  have  caused  our  people  to 
think  more  soberly  about  our  future  security. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  or  listens  to  the  radio  today 
will  agree  that  the  United  States  has  become  more  Navy-consrlous. 
for  example,  in  the  last  10  months  than  in  the  previous  19  years — 
since  the  Wa.-^hlr.gton  Naval  Conference  of  1921 — and  considerably 
more  so  in  the  past  6  weeks  than  In  the  last  10  months. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  to  realize  the 
definite  advantages  of  national  preparedne.^s,  or  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  his  personal  aid  and  cooperation  In  this  momentous 
subject.  Nevertheless,  thouphtful  citizens,  generally,  realize  now 
that  when  guns  are  rumbling  in  Europe  and  A-ia  It  is  felly  to 
remain  unprepared  and  thus  subject  our  nationals  to  the  barbaric 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  othtr  countries. 
In  this  connection  every  patriotic  American  must  force  himself  to 
face  facts,  however  unattractive  these  may  be. 

A  Navy  second  to  none  Is  the  greatest  contribution  our  country 
can  make  as  a  stabilizing  factor  toward  world  peace.  Undoubtedly, 
building  and  maintaining  such  a  Navy  will  require  lan-e  annual 
appropriations  from  Congress,  but  as  a  safety  measure  and  insurance 
against  war  the  money  so  spent  would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  another  war  and  its  aftermath  Wi  aknesa 
invites  aggression.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  able  to  protect  ourselves 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  quote  certain  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  that  great  American  and  former  President.  Theodore  Roof^velt, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  studies  and  intimate  knowledge  regarding 
naval  affairs,  was  especially  competent  to  Judge  our  naval  needs. 
He  said : 

"The  strong  arm  of  the  Government  In  enforcing  respect  for  its 
rights  In  international  matters  Is  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  It  Is  emphatically  the  peacemaker'  Wee  to  the  country  if 
we  permit  that  right  arm  to  become  palsied  or  even  to  become 
flabby  and  inefflclent.  •  •  •  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
there  tx  no  halt  in  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  American  Navy. 
There  is  no  more  patriotic  duty  before  us  as  a  people  than  to  keep 
the  Navy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country's  position." 
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HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdai/.  July  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  8) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  C    OTilAHONEY,  OP  WYOMING 


Mr,  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
able  and  sincere  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  0*Mahoney1 
before  the  National  Townsend  Club  Convention  at  St.  Lcius, 
Mo.,  on  July  1,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WTien  your  national  secretary.  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend.  Invited  me 
to  speak  to  this  gathering  on  the  work  of  the  so-called  monopoly 
committee.  I  was  prompt  to  accept  because  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  movement  you  represent  are  both  characteristic  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  This  organization  of  vours  came  into 
existence,  because  it  was  obvious  to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  that  our  economic  system  had  completely 
broken  down  and  that  new  remedies  were  clearly  needed  to  restore 
and  stabilize  prosperity.  The  monopoly  committee  was  created 
because  Congress  and  the  President  felt  that  an  inquiry  of  broad 
scope  should  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  Impartial  research  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  causes  of  the  break -down. 
The  Townsend  movement  Is  doubtless  better  known  to  a  larger 
i  number  of  people  than  is  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  both  are 
I  manifestations  of  a  new  era  which  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  the 
empty  political  phrases  of  the  old  order.  It  is  significant.  I  think 
that  both  are  national  efforts  to  solve  a  national  problem,  and 
both  are  wholly  independent  of  outworn  political  divisions. 

Party   lines   mean    little    nowadays,    because    the    problem    with 
'    which  we  are  dealing  rises  above  mere  partisan  labels,  and  frank- 
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ness  compels  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  any  person  who 
pretends  to  lock  at  conditions  as  they  are  that  the  old  political 
formulae  have  not  been  at  at  all  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  time.  If  any  proof  of  this  were  needed.  It  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  within  2  week:?  a  Democratic  President  has  summoned 
two  outstanding  Republicans  to  his  Cabinet,  and  a  Republican 
Convention  has  nominated  as  Ita  candidate  for  President  a  man 
who.  until  comparatively  recently,  was  a  registered  Democrat. 

Tho  founder  of  your  movtmcnt  was  "ahead  of  the  trend."  as  the 
phrase  goes,  in  realizing  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  restoring 
and  stabilizing  pro^^)er.ty  without  first  restoring  and  stabilizing  the 
ability  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  purchase  and  use  the  products 
of  commerce  and  industry.  He  was  "ahead  of  the  trend"  in  realizing  ^ 
that  a  broad  svs.ein  of  old-age  pensions  would  be  a  necessaiT  and 
effective  means  of  bringing  about  this  stabilization.  He  was  "ahead 
of  the  trend"  in  realiz.ng  ai^d  in  preaching  that  society  as  a  whole 
owes  an  obligation  which  It  cannot  avoid  to  these  of  its  members 
who.  by  reason  of  the  pa-ssage  cf  time  and  the  complexities  of  our 
industrial  system,  are  no  longer  positively  adjtistcd  to  cur  economic 
ejetem  as  self-sufficient  units. 

OLD-AGE    PENSION    IDTJi    HERE  TO  STAT 

The  pioneer  work  has  been  done  and  every  realistic  observer  of 
the  present  srene  knows  that  the  old-age  pension  idea  is  here  to 
ttay.  New  proposals  are  always  resisted.  Thirty  years  ago  the  fight 
was  bcin?  waged  for  workmrns  compensation.  The  suggestion  that 
society  owed  an  obligaticn  to  the  worker  who  was  injured  in  mcdrrn 
Industry  was  denounced  as  a  wholly  outrageous  and  unwise  exten- 
sion of  public  power,  as  well  as  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  indi- 
vidual independence  and  free  enterprise.  But  no  one  can  now  be 
heard  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  social  advance  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  no  one  will  be  heard  to  question  the  wisdom  ol  a 
universal  nutional  system  of  old-age  pensions. 

Wcrkmen  s  ccmpcnsailon  paid  by  the  State  came  about  as  a  neces- 
farv  result  of  the  fact  that  per.-^jnal  contact  between  a  worker  and 
his  employer  was  destroyed  when  industry  became  the  activity  of 
orpanized  groups  instead  of  the  activity  of  individuals.  Old-age 
pensions  arc  necessary  new  because  the  continued  expansion  of 
industrial  and  comm.ercial  organizations  has  likewise  destroyed  the 
ptrional  contact  between  the  individual  citizen  and  the  or^'aniza- 
tlons  which  carrv  en  our  economic  life  Indlvidtia!  independence  in 
the  econcmlc  field  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  conditions 
which  have  made  organization  necessary.  In  beU-protectlon  the 
people  must  step  in  through  their  Government  to  provide  the  uni- 
versal system  which  will  not  only  prevent  unnecessary  misery  but 
which  will  maintain  the  whole  group  of  older  citizens  as  effective 
ccnsumins?  unlt3  in  the  economic  system,  thus  benefiting  both  the 
tudiv  dual  and  the  system. 

SECURiTT    LAW    INEFFECTrVT 

The  present  old-age  security  law  is  clearly  ineffective  because  it 
Is  unequal  in  its  operation  among  the  States  and  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  need  instead  of  age.  Gross  injustices 
are  unavoidable  under  a  system  which  places  upon  persons  who 
themselves  are  paid  by  the  public  the  responcibility  of  determining 
the  good  faith  and  the  need  of  the  applicant. 

Letters  which  come  to  me  constantly  from  all  parts  of  my  State 
Indicate  that  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  even  among  counties  In 
the  administration  cf  the  law.  DiUcrent  welfare  boards,  thouph 
acting  with  the  best  of  Intent,  have  different  standards  by  which 
they  ]udr;e  need,  st  that  persons  who  are  given  aid  in  one  county 
ai  •  denied  it  in  another.  In  one  State  the  beneficiaries  receive 
only  a  few  dollars  and  in  another  the  meager  maximum,  although 
the  cause  of  their  distress  is  Nation-wide  and  the  States  as  States 
are  incapable  of  cur.ng  it. 

The  modern  economic  dislocation  with  which  we  have  been 
struL^gling  since  1929  Is  certainly  not  a  local  dislocation  in  any  of 
its  aspects.  It  is  wholly  national  and  that  is  why  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  apply  a  natioi:al  remedy.  The  fo-lly.  Therefore,  cf 
setting  up  an  old-age  assistance  plan  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  is  perfectly 
apparent.  This  Is  one  principle  which.  It  seems  to  me.  has  been 
cle"arly  demonstrated  by  the  studies  cf  the  Monopoly  Committee. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  50  years  modern  business  has 
been  growing  steadily  more  and  more  national  in  its  scope.  First, 
the  rai'roads  and  the  telegraph  began  to  stretch  across  the  conti- 
nent aboUshinc;  Slate  lines.  Then  came  the  telephone  and  the 
automobile  and  the  good  roads  and.  finally,  the  airplane  and  the 
rad  o  All  of  these  instrumentalities  had  the  inevitable  effect  of 
destroying  the  local  cliaracter  of  much  of  the  business  upon  which 
otxr  economic  life  depends.  Because  modem  industry  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  peoeraphical  boundaries  and  because  agrlculttire  is 
necessarily  still  local  and  individual  in  character,  the  dislocation 
between  agriculture  and  Industry  slowly  began  to  become  more 
r.nd  more  important  As  the  agricultural  problem  grew,  it  nat- 
urally became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  older  members  of 
the  rural  population  to  maintain  themselves  in  any  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  self-sufficiency  In  their  later  years. 

ADJTTSTMENT   OF    ACE    TO   COMPLEX   ECONOMT 

In  the  city  at  the  same  time  the  same  problem  of  the  adjustment 
cf  age  to  complex  IndiL^try  b.gan  to  be  evident.  The  factory 
worker,  having  been  moved  from  the  land  to  the  city,  was  no  longer 
economically  self-sufficient,  but  was  dependent  upon  his  Job  in 
Industry.  The  steady  advance  of  Industry  at  the  same  time  made 
his  Job' more  and  more  uncertain  with  the  result  that  his  ability 
to  provide  for  his  old  age  was  undermined.  Tlius  it  Is  that  the 
problem  of  old  age  Is  armly  tied  to  the  problem  of  economic  de- 


velopment and  If  we  grant,  as  everyone  does  grant,  that  the  eco- 
nomic problem  mu-st  be  stxidled  and  settled  upon  a  national  basis, 
so  it  follows  that  the  problem  of  old-age  pensions  must  likewise  be 
settled  upon  a  national  basis. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  system 
sooner  than  this  lias  been  the  uncertainty  which  has  been  felt 
among  members  of  Congress  with  resjDect  to  a  method  by  which 
the  payments  are  to  be  financed  Legislative  bodies  never  like  to 
levy  taxes  and  except  in  a  great  national  emergency  like  that  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  people  of 
Anierioa  to  be  rearmed  for  purposes  of  defense,  it  is  always  difficult 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  tax  bills. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  namely,  that  taxes  are  paid  out 
cf  production.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  time  and 
make  jxissible  not  only  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions,  but  also 
the  re'opening  of  opportunity  to  every  citizen,  young  and  old,  we 
shall  first  have  to  discover  how  to  Increase  production  and  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  all. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  unfortunate  habit  of  dividing  into 
minority  groups,  each  seeking  what  It  believes  to  be  its  own  wel- 
fare, without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  all.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  m  all  lines  production  has  been  restricted  in  order  to 
increase  price.  The  practices  of  monopoly  are  not  confined  to  the 
traditional  monopolists,  but  have  been  adopted  on  too  broad  a 
scale  by  many  other  groups.  Taxation,  therefore,  on  restricted  pro- 
duction cannot  be  expected  to  produce  results,  and  even  the  pay- 
ment of  old-age  pensions,  like  the  payment  of  subsidies  and  other 
methods  of  Government  spending,  will  not  operate  to  restore  pros- 
perity. We  must  completely  reverse  our  thinking,  and.  Instead  of 
trving  to  raise  prices  by  controlled  production,  we  must  undertake 
to'  reduce  prices  and  thereby  stimulate  production  and  reemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been  preaching  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  what  is  called  incentive  taxation.  I  want  to  see  a 
new  tax  law  which,  by  the  allowance  of  tax  credits,  will  recognize 
the  social  service  that  is  performed  by  the  employer  cf  labor.  I 
want  to  extend  a  positive  reward  to  every  man  and  every  corporation 
that  creates  new  opportunities  for  work  by  creating  new  industries. 
When  production  and  emploj-ment  have  been  stimulated,  and.  I 
firmly  believe,  not  before,  will  it  be  possible  to  make  the  universal 
national  system  of  old-age  pensions  work. 

WORK   AND  OPPORTUNITY   FOR  THE   MASSES 

Let  no  one  Imngine  that  the  world  crisis  diminishes  the  neces- 
sity of  solving  this  purely  practical  and  homely  problem  of  provid- 
ing work  and  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  our  people.  Tliere  can 
be  no  permanent  profit  in  war  or  in  preparation  for  war.  Our  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  prepare  to  the  utmost  to  defend  themselves  because 
they  want  to  prevent  war  from  coming  to  our  shores  in  order  that 
we  may  all  engage  in  the  productive  enterprises  of  peace.  While 
they  are  willing,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  defense,  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  forego  the  necessary  organization  for  peace. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  to  say,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee,  what  the  most  essential  fac- 
tor is  in  organizing  for  peace,  it  would  be  the  adoption  of  what  may 
be  called  a  national  economic  "constituticn. '  that  is  to  say.  a  na- 
tional svstem  which  would  adju.^t  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  economic  organizations  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. This  ccuntry  was  founded  by  men  who  recognized  the 
fact  that  people  come  first,  that  they  have  rights  which  rise  above 
the  righti  of  any  organizations  of  people.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constituticn  of  the  United  States — indeed,  the 
constitution  of  practically  every  State  in  the  Union — makes  clear 
cur  fundamental  concept  that  governments  are  formed  to  preserve 
and  retain  the  inalienable  rights  which  men  derive  directly  from 
their  Creator.  In  other  words,  people  sot  up  their  own  govern- 
ments, if  they  are  self-governing,  and  governments  are  set  up  for 
them  and  are  imposed  upon  them  when  they  are  not  self-governing. 

When  we  talk  of  political  frf  cdom,  therefore,  we  are  talking  of 
the  right  of  the  people  as  individuals  to  participate  in  governing 
themselves  and  to  determine  the  verj-  form  of  their  Government. 
The  trouble  in  the  modern  world  is  that  economic  freedom  has  been 
undermined  and.  as  a  result,  political  liberty  is  being  threatened. 
Konomic  freedom  has  been  undermined  becau.se  economic  organi- 
zations have  superseded  individuals  in  dominating  and  controlling 
our  economic  liberty. 

If  the  people  have  the  right  to  dominate  and  control  the  form  and 
the  function  of  their  political  organization,  surely  they  have  the  right 
to  control  the  form  and  the  powers  of  all  economic  organizations. 
This  right  is  legally  and  technically  recognized,  but  in  practice  it 
is  not  exercised.  Economic  organization  has  escaped  regulation  In 
the  public  interest  and  the  result  has  been  unwise  and  unworkable 
efforts  at  Government  control  or  even  the  invasion  of  the  fi^ld  of 
business  bv  Government. 

The  elderlv  citizen  knows  very  well  today  that  he  is  not  a  self- 
sustaining  unit.  The  so-called  little-business  men  and  the  farm- 
ers likewise  recoenize  that  they  are  not  .self-sustaining  units.  There 
was  ample  testimony  before  the  monopoly  committee  to  show  that 
many  economic  organizations  are  self-sufficient.  These  organiza- 
tions which  display  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  which  make 
available,  on  a  scale  never  before  known,  the  benefits  of  science 
and  invention  are,  in  many  instances,  financially  stronger  than 
most  cities  and  many  States.  In  fact,  and  it  is  no  criticism  of 
them  to  make  note  of  the  fact,  they  are  economic  governments 
and  neither  the  individual  nor  small  organizations  can  successfully 
cope    with    them. 

An  economic  organization,  like  a  political  organization.  Justifies 
'   Itself  only  to  the  degree  that  It  serves  people.    The  function  of  ft 
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political  onfanlzatlon  Is  governmental.  The  function  of  an  eco- 
nomic organiscatlon  Is  economy  and  we  shall  not  begin  to  solve  the 
economic  problem  of  our  time  until  we  recognize  the  fundamental 
fact  that  Government  Invades  the  function  of  business  and  free 
enterprise  only  when  business  and  free  enterprise  fall  to  provide 
employment   for   the   masses. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  In  our  time  the  powers  of  government 
have  been  steadily  expanding,  but  we  seem  to  fall  to  understand 
that  this  expansion  of  the  powers  of  governm''nt  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  our  failure  so  to  adjust  the  modern  world  as  to 
enable  business  to  serve  people  without  the  intervention  of  gov- 
ernment. 

rtJNDAMENTAL   A\rrRICANISM 

Two  principles  fundamental  to  all  American  thought  have  been 
constantly  violated  throughout  the  last  generation,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  we  are  faced  now  with  a  world  catastrophe. 
These  two  principles  are: 

First,  that  no  economic  organization  and  no  group  of  economic 
organizations  have  the  right  or  should  be  permitted  to  control  the 
Cfovernment.  The  Government  speaks  for  all  and  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all.  It  cannot  pass  Into  the  control  of  any 
group  or  faction  or  any  man  without  loss  to  the  fundamental 
democratic  Ideal 

Second,  that  the  Government  has  no  right  and  will  not  be  per- 
mitted'to  control  or  direct  the  lives  and  the  activities  of  the  people. 
Its  only  power  is  to  regulate  those  activities  in  the  Interest  of  all. 

The  rea-eon  why  youth  and  age  are  both  In  a  seemingly  impossible 
economic  dilemma  Is  that  In  our  time  here  and  throughout  the 
world  big  business  has  produced  big  government 

IX  I  have  learned  one  thing  from  the  studies  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  it  is  that  the  masses  of  our  citizens, 
whatever  their  positions,  whether  executives  in  business  or  officials 
In  public  life  or  citizens  In  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  are  all 
devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded  I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  citizens  are  only  seeking  the  way  to  revivify  and 
expand  our  common  America  heritage.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
fight  against  arbitrary  power,  whether  exercised  by  business  organi- 
zations or  political  organizations,  has  been  won.  and  that  our  only 
task  Is  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  reconstruction  of  free  enterprise 
by  the  development  of  such  an  economic  constitution  as  will 
clearly  define  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  all  economic 
organizations  and  thus  release  for  America  and  for  the  world  the 
abundant  energy  oX  our  people  and  the  unlimited  resources  of  our 
land. 

The  lamp  of  liberty  aeetns  to  be  going  out  In  the  Old  World. 
We  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  iU  extinction  because  we  know  that 
freedom  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
men  and  women  who  left  the  Old  World  and  came  to  these  shores 
during  the  past  300  years  were  moved  by  a  desire  to  find  a  new 
home  in  which  they  would  be  free  to  hve.  to  work,  to  pray,  and  to 
speak  according  to  their  own  individual  consciences.  If  America 
stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for  that  freedom. 

Freedom  is  Individual;  it  Is  as  individual  as  the  human  soul.  It 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  ance.stors  from  the  Old  World  whose 
political  and  religious  concepts  were  ba^ed  upon  that  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  every  man  to  his  Creator  and  his 
freedom  to  meet  that  respcnsibllity. 

ECONOMIC  rREXDOM   ESSENTIAL 

We  have  been  completely  blind  to  the  sienlflcance  of  the  events 
Of  our  time  If  we  do  not  realize  that  the  present  tragedy  in  Europe 
Is  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  Europe  to  preserve  economic 
freedorh  for  the  ma<ises.  Precisely  the  same  forces  which  have  abol- 
ished the  slgnincance  of  State  lines  in  America  have  been  at  work 
in  Europe  Statesmen  of  one  country  more  concerned  about  pre- 
serving Investments  In  other  countries  than  In  preserving  liberty 
were  content  to  endanger  freedom  In  order  to  preserve  what  they 
thou>{ht  was  security.  In  the  totalitarian  states  millions  of  un- 
employed. In  the  search  for  security,  were  content  to  surrender 
liberty  to  the  dictators  for  all  their  pagan  ideals,  their  dependence 
upon  force  and  repudiation  of  every  principle  of  democracy. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new  despotism  only  by  co- 
cperatlcn  and  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  American  Ideals.  Net  by 
what  we  can  wrest  from  others  for  ourselves  but  by  what  we  shall 
ahaie  with  one  another  shall  we  restore  the  sotil  of  America. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Concs£ssiomai.  Record 


'   an  address  which   I  delivered   before   the   AfBllated  Young 
Democrats,  Inc..  of  New  York,  on  Thursday.  June  27.  1940. 
There  being  no  cbjection.  the  address  wa^  ordered  to  be 
I  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Affl'lated  Youn?  Democrata 
I  of  New  York  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  unique  e.xperlence  for 
a  resident  of  far-away  Montana  to  be  Invited  to  address  the  yrung 
Democrats  of  America's  metropo'.ls  Coming  from  the  great  wide 
I  spaces  of  the  West  I  find  myself  deeply  lmpres.<:ed  by  the  fine, 
alert,  well-informed,  and  loyal  young  Democrats  I  have  met  here 
today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  more  Intimately  your 
energetic  State  president.  Mr.  Harold  R  Mcskovlt.  who  is  held  In 
high  regard  in  all  democratic  circles  for  his  effective  and  able 
leadership  of  your  splendid  organization.  The  young  folks  of  this 
and  similar  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  be  the  leaders  and 
molders  of  the  future  of  our  republic.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
early  and  active  Interest  you  are  displaying  in  our  national  life. 

I  must  confess  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  here  to- 
night With  some  hesitation.  The  interests  and  problems  of  my 
Rocky  Mountain  region  In  the  West  and  those  of  the  lndu.strlal 
East  are.  In  some  respects,  extremely  divergent.  Yet  the  funda- 
mental Issues  and  problems  of  our  country  as  a  whole  affect  and 
influence  every  section  and  every  group  In  our  population  alike  I 
was  urged  to  come  to  your  convention  by  my  very  good  friend  and 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  your  able  and  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator, James  M  Mead  He  had  hoped  to  be  here  himself  but  found 
It  impossible  to  do  so  because  of  circumstances  he  could  not  con- 
trol. He  prevailed  on  me  to  be  your  guest  tonight  and  occupy  his 
seat  at  this  session  of  the  convention.  In  view  of  our  most  agree- 
able associations  it  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  attend  your  convention, 
and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  expressing  briefly  my  views  on 
some  of  the  serious  questions  affecting  the  welfare,  the  security, 
and  the  safety  of  our  country. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  to  my  young  Democratic  friends  in 
New  York,  in  this  ominous  hour,  while  hysteria  runs  rampant  on 
every  side:  You  are  in  a  position  to  set  an  example  to  your  fellow 
citizens  by  retaining  ycur  balance  and  remalnir.g  calm  and  loyal 
In  your  support  of  our  great  President.  Frankhn  Roosevelt,  and 
his  liberal  and  progressive  administration.  Your  Government  needs 
your  loyal  suppoit  more  than  ever  In  Its  program  of  national  de- 
fense and  preparedness  and  in  its  courageous  fight  to  retain  the 
dearly  won  economic  reforms  and  social  advancements  which  have 
been  made  under  the  New  Deal.  The  loyal  and  effective  support  of 
young  Democratic  organizations  at  this  time  throughout  the  Nation 
will  encourage  and  inspire  President  Roosevelt  In  the  difficult 
tasks  that  He  ahead. 

The  tragic  events  now  transpiring  across  the  Atlantic,  where 
millions  of  lives  have  been  blotted  out  by  ruthless  and  bloody 
warfare;  where  age-old  governments  B:.d  democratic  institutions 
are  being  toppled  over  almost  daily,  would  seem  to  raise  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  survival  of  freedom  as  we  have  known  It  in  the  past. 
History  today  seems  to  be  repeating  Itself  It  Is  recorded  that  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  European  civilization  ex- 
perienced a  long  and  devastating  period  of  wars,  finally  resulting  In 
widespread  chaos  and  misery,  described  in  history  as  the  Dark  Ages. 
This  happened  when  the  imperial  Roman  Empire,  through  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  decay,  disintegrated.  Confusion,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  disease  spread  over  the  then  known  world,  wrecking 
and  destroying  nearly  every  vestige  of  civilization  and  freedom. 
Today  again  contemporary  conditions  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
1-  a  world-wide  moral.  Intellectual,  and  economic  recession  Inter- 
vening In  the  world.  Confusion,  bloodshed,  and  despair  spread  in 
every  direction. 

This  brings  up  the  thotaght  in  the  minds  of  many  that  civiliza- 
tion may  again  be  confronted  with  another  period  of  dls.sclution 
and  decay  such  as  that  memorable  one  which  occurred  1.500  years 
ago  when  the  Roman  Err.pire  declined,  staggered,  and  fell  because 
of  its  inability  to  solve  its  ."^ocial  and  economic  problems — prcblema 
which  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  confronting  this  cotmtry. 
and.  In  fact,  every  country  today  History  tell.s  us  that  it  was 
th?  failure  of  government— the  InabUity  of  the  rulers  of  that 
early  period  to  .solve  Its  scclal  and  economic  problems — which 
brought  on  the  Dark  Ag^s. 

It  behooves  us  In  America  not  to  contribute  to  this  threatened 
world-wide  chaos  and  confusion.  Our  country,  blessed  as  It  Is 
with  Immeasurable  resources  and  a  morally  and  Intellectually  ad- 
vanced citizenship,  must  preserve  the  great  human  progress  which 
has  been  made  en  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  In  America  must 
not  be  recorded  In  history  as  having  supinely  contributed  to  a  new 
period  of  world-wide  retrogression.  But  what,  may  I  ask  are 
we  attempting  to  do  here  to  meet  these  dangerous  conditions  vihich 
confront  us? 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  the  kcvncte  speech  delivered  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  ponderous  efforts 
cf  an  ex-President  of  our  country  to  stampede  the  Nation  against 
a  liberal,  prrgre.-sive  government.  I  was  struck  by  the  hollow 
rlrg.  the  willful  in-inccrity.  and  the  vagueness  of  their  attacks  on 
tile  .splendid  economic  and  social  accomplishments  of  President 
Roosevelt's  admlr.i.stratlon.  These  attacks  and  the  pitiful  platform 
they  adopted,  filled  with  contradictions  and  empty  phra.se«;  shew 
a  carefully  planned  effort  to  deceive  and  befuddle  the  minds  "of  the 
American  people. 

Take    for  example,  this  plank: 

"We  favor  the  extension  cf  necessary  old-aw  benefits  on  a  pnv- 
«s-you-go  ba.«:is  to  the  extent  that  the  revenues  raised  for  th  s 
purpose  will  permit, ' 
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What  do  they  mean  by  necessary  old-age  benefits?  What  reve- 
nue do  they  prcix)se  to  raise?  This  plank  offers  only  a  deceptive 
insinuation.  It  is  nothing  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  entire 
platform  Is  Just  as  vaeue  and  uncertain.  It  offers  no  consistent, 
definite,  or  intclll.icnt  program  to  guide  the  Nation  on  any  issue. 
They  evidently  seek  by  subterfuge,  misrepresentation,  and  evasion 
to  wangle  votes  In  the  coming  election  to  the  end  that  they  may 
destroy  the  real  progress  we  have  made.  Their  devices  do  not 
evidence  the  slightest  semblance  of  statesmanship.  At  a  time  when 
most  of  the  world  has  collapsed  and  the  fate  ol  our  own  country  is 
at  stake,  they  have  little  to  offer  except  platitudes  and  generalities. 
Greed  and  lust  for  a  return  of  control  seem  the  Impelling  forces 
dictating  their  program. 

They  would  seek  to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country  into  the 
notion  that  the  break-down  of  our  economic  system,  and  the  mass 
unemployment,  bankruptcy,  and  distress  which  we  have  experienced 
since  1929,  are  due  exclusively  to  the  neces^sary  economic  reforms 
effected  by  the  present  administration.  They  seek,  with  all  the 
tricks  of  the  demagog,  to  shut  the  responsibility  for  the  economic 
collapse  of  1929.  and  th"  destitution  and  distress  which  followed, 
onto  the  shoulders  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. It  Is  the  moet  brazen  piece  of  politlciil  pettifoggery  ever 
attempted  in  any  Republican  convention.  Apparently  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the 
American  people  are  so  densely  Ignorant  of  the  facts  of  life  that 
they  may  be  completely  confused  and  bamboozled.  Tlie  American 
farmer  cr  worker  will  get  little  encouragement  out  of  this  platform. 
If  the  Republicans  can  get  away  with  such  political  deception  and 
trickery  before  the  American  people,  then  God  help  the  United 
States. 

Tlicse  so-called  responsible  leaders  offer  nothing  but  criticism, 
subterfuge,  and  abuse.  They  belittle  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  by  President  Rocsevelt  and  a  humane  and  progressive  Con- 
gress to  free  the  Nation  from  economic  exploitation  and  delivtr  its 
clazens  from  destiutlon  and  starvation.  They  totally  Ignore  the 
fact,  known  to  every  intelligent  citizen,  that  It  was  the  long  period 
cf  economic  manipulation  and  monopolistic  practices  of  the  Hoover 
and  prior  Republican  administrations  whkh  bi ought  our  country 
to  the  verge  of  despair  and  bankruptcy.  The  history  of  that  cor- 
rupt and  dishonest  period  cf  American  life  has  been  indelibly 
wTitten  in  the  congressional  hearings  wh!ch  followed  the  collarse 
cf  1929.  They  are  anxious  now  to  forget  that  desperate  period  in 
our  history:  and.  cf  course,  not  one  honest  word  will  they  utter  in 
regard  to  the  grea',  humane  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
in  rescuing  the  millions  of  homeless  and  Jobless  victims  of  the 
1929  depression  f re  m  the  dfstitution  and  starvation  they  faced.  It 
Is  only  natural  that  the  R  publican  Party  leaders  are  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  a  liberal  government.  That  party,  the  party  of 
special  privilege,  represents  the  s^ubstantial,  pro-sperous  classes;  it 
represents  the  financial  and  Industrial  interests  which  dominate 
and  control  Its  national  policies.  They  are.  of  course,  opposed  to 
every  economic  and  social  reform  which  in  any  manner  interferes 
with  their  privileges  or  threatens  their  profits,  regardless  of  how 
necessary  or  e.^sential  thev  may  be  for  the  preservation  cf  our 
democratic  system.  They  wculd  prefer  to  risk  ruin  than  to  support 
progress  and  reform. 

In  his  sp«^ch  the  other  night.  ex-President  Hoover  undertook  to 
slur  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  reorganize  and  reform 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  described  the  new 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  totalitarian  liberals  But  all  this 
vilification  and  abuse  will  not  succeed  in  deceiving  the  American 
people  We  realize  that  today  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  that  will 
no  longer  arbitrarily  block  legitimate,  constitutional  legislation. 
The  old  react lonarv-controlled  Court,  dominated  by  Republicans 
for  half  a  century,  blocked  every  effort  of  the  people  to  brn-,g  about 
es^ntial  reforms  The  Court,  under  that  control,  threw  out  such 
beneficent  legislation  as  Income  taxation,  child-labor  regulation, 
agricultural  adjtistment  measures,  minimum-waqe  laws  for  women, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  other  like  legislation 
essential  to  make  our  democratic  system  work,  as  it  should,  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  keynoter  of  the  Republican  convention  the  other  night 
said:  "The  great  productive  processes  of  a  free  people  under  a 
system  of  individual  enterprise  have  made  this  Nation  the  great 
power  It  Is.  It  has  given  to  our  people  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world"  I  challenge  that  statement  as  a  fraud  and  a 
deception  The  stark,  unqualified  truth  is  that  the  monopolistic 
practices  of  our  economic  .system,  fostered  by  Republican  adminis- 
trations, produced  only  an  cxcrssively  high  standard  cf  living  for 
the  few  and  brought  on  in  this  country  a  low.  miserable,  wretched 
standard  of  living  for  the  many  Uncontrolled,  the  system  created 
the  strange  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  plenty — millions  of  free 
American  citizens  condemned  to  a  life  of  destitution  and  want, 
while  permitting  excessive  profits  and  fabulous  wealth  lor  the 
favored  few  Every  competent  economist  or  student  of  American 
government  ui-.derstands  this  situation  and  has  consistently  pointed 
out  its  menace  to  our  democratic  system. 

We  all  stand  for  and  are  anxious  to  preserve  cur  American  system 
of  private  enterprise,  but  we  want  to  make  it  operate  in  the  Interest 
and  weUare  of  the  whole  country.  We  regard  It  as  the  best  6y.stem 
that  has  yet  been  evolved.  We  propose  to  correct  it,  to  Impiove  it 
and  preserve  it  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  have  done  more  to  correct  and  preserve  our 
economic  system  than  all   the  Republican  administrations  in   the 


last  40  years.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  promises  or  proposals.  We 
have  during  the  present  administration  produced  a  long  list  of 
actual,  solid  accomplishments,  unmatcht^d  by  any  other  adminis- 
tration in  our  history,  for  the  welfare  cf  the  American  people.  If 
the  keynoter  of  the  Republican  convention  was  sincere,  he  would 
confess  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  dene  more  toward 
upholding  democracy  and  Improving  the  country  maicrlally.  and 
toward  the  advancement  of  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
people,  than  In  any  half-dozen  like  periods  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  for  national  defense.  This  administration 
can  well  Igncre  all  the  mi.srepresentations  now  being  circulated  in 
the  country  designed  to  question  our  national  defenses.  A  ^rf^it 
hysteria  is  sought  to  be  whipped  up  to  frighten  the  American  people 
Into  the  notion  that  invasion  is  imminent  and  that  we  arc  incapable 
of  defending  our  shores.  The  critics  of  the  Pre^s*dent's  defen-^e  pro- 
g.-am  aim  only  to  frighten  the  people  and  discredit  the  sjund  elTorts 
ol  the  present  r.dminlstratlon  to  develop  and  expand  cur  defenses. 
The  people  of  this  country  stand  solidly  behind  the  President  in  his 
program  of  national  defense  which  proposes  to  render  this  country 
Impregnable  against  invasion  or  attack  from  any  source  in  the 
world. 

But  let  me  warn  you  that  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Uniteel 
States  dees  not  rest  alone  In  a  great  mechanized  Army  or  a  super- 
Navy.  Without  a  loyal,  patriotic  citizenry,  armaments  will  prove  to 
be  a  futile  means  of  preserving  the  Nation,  A  nation,  however 
highly  armed,  must  also  have  a  sound  internal  policy  of  economic 
and  social  Justice  It  must  correct  its  economic  and  social  evils  or 
It  will  find  It.self  at  last  in  mortal  peril.  The  p;rcat  threat  to  the 
Eecurlty  and  happiness  cf  our  country  rests  today  m  the  battalions 
of  our  unemployed,  created  by  the  defective  operation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  It  rests  In  the  millions  of  men.  wo.men.  and  children 
menaced  by  poverty  and  ill  health.  No  powerful  combination  of 
warlike  nations  can  threaten  the  United  States  half  so  seriously  as 
these  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country  which  are  of 
cur  own  making.  Lot  us  arm,  therefore,  again.st  this  dangerous 
enemy  within  our  own  gates  which  threatens  to  undermine  our 
democracy. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OF    hOL'ISIAN.V 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  American 
pecple  want  their  Congressmen  to  stay  in  Washington  until 
the  present  European  .situation  has  been  clarified;  that  they 
want  the  preparedness  program  rushed  as  fast  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so;  and  ih'at  they  want  us  to  convert  what  we  now  hav3 
on  paper  into  actual  equipment  without  delay. 

It  is  my  belief  that  cur  people  are  willing  to  make  every 
necessary  sacrifice  in  order  that  we  may  be  well  prepared  to 
defend  this  country  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  last 
bulwark  of  democracy  that  will  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
present  conflict. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  people  w.ould  prefer  for  the  Con- 
grcs.-^men  who  remain  in  Washington  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  and  urge  the  consummation  of  the  pre- 
paredness program  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and  also 
prefer  that  we  refrain  from  indulging  in  partisan  politics  and 
the  discu.'"sion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different 
candidates  for  office  in  the  coming  November  election.  The 
Halls  of  Congress  are  no  place  for  us  to  indulge  in  political 
discussions  at  the  present  time.  Our  constituents  are  more 
interested  in  the  conflict  that  is  raging  in  Europe,  its  out- 
come, and  the  effect  that  that  outcome  will  have  on  the  future 
of  thi.s  country  than  they  are  in  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
any  of  the  candidates. 

Our  constituents.  I  am  quite  sure,  are  very  anxious  to  have 
accurate  information  about  how  much  equipment  we  have  for 
our  Army  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  very  hard  for  us 
to  procure  accurate  information  as  to  just  what  we  had  on 
hand  and  how  much  wc  will  have  on  hand  at  the  completion 
of  our  present  program. 

I  will  insert  here,  at  this  point,  a  table  as  of  May  1.  1940. 
given  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Brig. 
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Oen  R.  C.  Moore.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Supply,  when 
they  appeared  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
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have  complete  information  about  the  condition  and  size  of 
our  Array  and  Navy:  and  I  further  believe  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous for  all  of  the  people  to  know  that  wc  are  very  in- 
aaequately  prepared  at  the  present  time,  both  in  manpower 
and  equipment,  and  that  it  will  require  many  months  for 
us  to  build  up  the  Army.  Nav>-.  and  air  foices  to  the  point 
where  wc  will  be  in  good  position  to  cope  with  a  major 
power  should  we  have  war  thrust  upon  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  overhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  our  entering  war  unles.s  it  be  in  defense 
of  our  country  or  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  have  assured  my  people  repeatedly  that  I  will  always 
vote  against  sending  our  men  away  from  America  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  assured  them 
that  I  would  vote  for  whatever  I  thought  was  necessary  to 
properly  prepare  us  to  defend  our  country. 


Facing  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALONZO  D.  FOLGER 

OK  NORTH  CAROLIN.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  FRANK  W.  HASCOCK.   JR. 


In  the  above  table  I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
several  facta.  General  Mar.sliall  testified  that  we  had  only 
10  medium  tanks,  light  M2A4.  and  18  tanks,  medium  M2. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  stated  by  some  that  we  had  114  com- 
bat cars  which  were  confused  with  tanks;  others  confu.sed 
tractors  with  tanks.  In  column  1  you  will  find  listed  every- 
thing that  we  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
column  2  what  we  will  have  on  hand  upon  completion  of 
our  present  program.  It  will  require  at  least  1  year  or 
longer  t©  complete  the  scheduled  program. 

I  am  satisfied  that  everyone  who  reads  and  studies  the 
above  table  will  realize  how  Inadequately  prepared  we  are 
at  the  present  time,  especially  when  we  compare  the  amount 
of  our  equipment  to  that  that  the  different  warring  powers 
of  Europe  possess. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  I  know  want  us  to 
complete  this  program,  and  possibly  enlarge  it,  and  to  do  so 
Just  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 

Our  people  are  looking  to  the  Congressmen  to  stay  on  the 
Job  and  to  continue  to  urge  the  speeding  up  of  the  program. 
and  do  away  with  all  unnecessary  red  tape. 

I  beheve  that  all  of  our  people  should  realize  their  own 
responsibility  and  not  expect  the  Congressmen  and  the 
Army  to  do  everything  that  is  to  be  done.  The  people 
should  cooperate  in  every  possible  way,  especially  by  watch- 
ing out  for  subversive  groups  such  as  "fifth  columnists." 
and  whenever  they  are  found  they  should  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  laws  presently  on  the  stat- 
ute books  should  be  enforced  to  prevent  excessive  profits 
being  made  by  taking  advantage  of  the  emergency  that  ex- 
ists. If  we  do  this,  we  will  have  no  so-called  war  million- 
aires created. 

We  should  not  tolerate  strikes  in  Government  munition 
plants  that  would  hold  up  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
as  I  believe  it  will  be  very  dangerous  and  might  prove 
disastrous  in  the  end. 

I  think  that  our  people  want  and  expect  us  to  be  frank 
and  honest  in  oiu  reports  to  them.    They  want  and  should 


Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowinc;  address  of  Hon. 
Prank  W.  Hancock,  Jr..  before  the  Young  Democrat  rally  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  Belvidere  Hotel,  ReidsviUe, 
N.  C.  Saturday,  AprU  27.  1940: 

FACING    THE    ISSIT: 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  the  old 
Imperial  Fifth  again.  I  have  been  here  many  times  before,  and  I 
have  received  many  honors  at  ycur  hands.  Mostly  I  have  been  here 
in  the  role  of  supplicant,  seeking  your  .suffrage,  in  order  tliaf.  in 
turn.  I  might  prove  worthy  of  bting  ycur  Representative 

Now  I  seek  nothing  but  your  continued  friendship  and  good  will. 
That  Is  not  too  mu'-h  to  ask.  because  I  return  both  wlih  ample 
Interfst  and  a  full  measure  of  genuine  afTcctlon  I  am  able  to  come 
to  you  now.  therefore,  not  as  your  agent  who  must  report  on  the 
progress  of  a  mission  but  rather  as  ycur  neighbor  and  friend,  whose 
sole  interest  Is  In  the  continued  prosperity,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness of  a  favored  community  among  the  many  communities  of  the 
Nation. 

In  2 '2  months  this  Nation  of  ours  will  be  facing  the  strain  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  It  will  be  a  campwilgn  in  which  the  effect  of 
the  war  in  Europe  will  be  straining  our  democracy.  It  will  be  a 
campaign  In  which  men  who  think  they  are  clever  will  try  to 
confuse  the  big  Istues  with  a  swarm  of  potty  issues 

Thf>se  clever  men  are  already  at  wcrk.  But  they  are  going  to  learn 
something  about  our  people  that  they  haven't  known  before 

They  are  going  to  learn  that  our  people  have  become  wise  to  the 
methods  of  politics  In  the  last  8  years  They  are  going  to  find  that 
today  one  issue  and  one  alone  matters. 

That  Is  whether  this  Government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  is  under  a  type  of  leadership  which  can  give  immovable 
security  to  that  form  of  government. 

If  the  reactionary  and  selfish  Interests  which  own  the  Republican 
Party  recapture  power,  there  is  nothing  In  thi-  record  to  a.ssure  \i.s 
that  thoy  would  not  wreck  our  national  unity  and  security  by 
reflghiing  all  of  our  domj«tic  accomplishments  of  the  last  8  years. 
But  if  the  liberal  democracy  of  the  Democratic  Party  retains  power, 
we  can  advance  from  where  we  are  in  unity  and  security  to  even 
better  and  finer  things. 

In  2'2  months'  time  a  few  decisive  days  are  going  to  determine 
the  future  of  our  country. 

In  times  Ukf  these  the  nominating  conv-ntlons  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  determine  the  limits  within  which  the  peo;^'.e 
may  choose  a  President  of  the  United  Slates  are  Just  as  important 
as  thf  election  it.self  For  in  these  days  when  we  desperately  need 
a  sense  of  national  unity  the  candidates  of  the  great  parties  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  must  be  men  lor  whom  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  parties  and  of  the  country  cast  their  votes  willingly 
and  gladly,  and  with  full  confidence  and  acceptance  of  the  personal 
leadership  of  whoever  is  elected 

In  the  deci.'ive  days  of  the  Democratic  Convention  the  men  and 
women  from  North  Carolina  who  are  here  tonight  are  going  to 
play  their  part. 
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Will  we  always  be  proud  of  what  they  do.  or  will  we  come  to 
bitterly  regret  their  action?     It  is  for  us  to  determine  now. 

Great  and  significant  events  will  take  place  before  and  after 
July  15  There  will  be  a  Republican  Convention  In  June,  and  a 
campaign  will  rage  through  this  country  In  the  summer  and 
autumn,  btit  the  Republican  Convention  will  be  Insignificant  and 
the  campaign  wiU  be  won  or  lost  according  to  what  we  do  In 
Chicago. 

Never  before  will  a  Presidential  campaign  have  been  fought  im- 
der   such    critical    and    dfHcult    conditions. 

Never  before  will  tho  man  sent  to  the  White  House  have  been 
faced  with  t.isks  demanding  such  mastery  of  thought  and  action. 
Our   people   know   this. 

Now  everybody  Is  a  liberal.  Everybody  Is  a  liberal  because 
everybody  says  he  Ls  a  liberal.  If  you  Judged  by  words  alone 
there  would  be  little  to  choose  from.  But  we  know  we  cannot 
Judge  by  words  alone  There  is  a  much  sounder  way  to  Judge — a 
way  which  the  Republicans  do  not  like.  It  is  better  to  Judge  by 
actions.  Actions  stand  a.s  specific  monuments  to  the  way  people 
or  a  political  party  thotipht  on  a  partictilar  question.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Republican  Party,  when  it  was  long  In  power.  In 
defeating  social  .security,  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  the  guar- 
anty of  bank  deposits,  and  the  protection  of  the  home — those 
were  actions  which  stamped  the  temper  and  philosophy  of  the 
reactionary    element. 

They  cannot  wipe  away  those  monuments  to  greed  by  mere 
words,  no  matter  how  smooth  and  silken  their  words  may  be. 
They  are  not  c<jnvlnclng  when  they  tell  us  that  now,  after  all 
their  years  of  obsiruction.  they  have  suddenly  come  to  love  all  the 
reforrns  which  the  New  Deal  has  given  to  the  Nation.  They  are 
less  convincing  when  they  tell  us  that  they  not  only  intend  to 
keep  these  reforms  but  propose  to  administer  them  better  and 
with  greater  Justice  than  Roosevelt  has  administered  them.  We 
know  t)etter  We  know  that  social  progress  is  better  off  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends  than  in  the  hands  of  Its  enemies 

In  the  last  month  these  who  know  our  people  and  have  an  ear 
for  their  voice  have  heard  a  great  cry  rising  throughout  this  coun- 
try From  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  from  the 
workers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  this  cry  has  come 

The  people  who  gave  Rtxjsevelt  a  first  term,  with  a  mandate  to 
rebuild  a  social  order  from  the  waste  land  of  the  country  he 
inherited;  the  people  who  gave  Roosevelt  a  second  term,  with  a 
mandate  to  carry  on  his  program  for  reemployment  and  progress — 
these  people  are  now  part  of  the  grreat  cry  rising  every  day  for  4 
more  ytars  of  Roosevelt  to  carry  their  program  through  to  national 
security 

You  have  seen  this  movement  rising.  You  know  what  it  Is. 
You  know  that  It  is  not  the  sales  talk  given  to  you  by  the  agents 
of  a  candidacy,  or  the  result  of  a  bargain  In  a  .«;moke-filled  room. 
It  Is  the  demand  of  a  people  deeply  afraid  that  they  may  lose 
something  desperately  precious  to  them.  Precious  because  to  them 
Roosevelt  is  not  merely  a  name  in  the  papers  Almost  every 
American  has  bv  this  time  actually  seen  him.  Every  American  has 
heard  his  own  desires  expressed  by  him.  To  these  people  Roosevelt 
Is  something  of  themselves;  he  is  the  farmer,  the  worker,  the 
small-buslne.ss  man  He  speaks  as  they  wotxld  like  to  speak 
because  he  feels  as  they  feel. 

These  people  want  Roosevelt.  They're  not  concerned  with  the 
abstract  l.ssuc  of  any  third  term — the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  some- 
one said  something  or  other  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  This  is  today.  They  are  very  much  concerned 
with  today's  concrete  ls.sue  cf  consolidating  the  security  of  4  more 
years  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  In  whom  they  have  confidence. 
There  may  have  been  times  in  our  history  when  it  made  little 
difference  who  .sat  in  the  White  House  or  whether  anyone  at  all  sjit 
In  the  White  House,  when  the  country  could  bungle  along  by  Itself 
without  leadership,  except  that  supplied  by  the  barons  of  financial 
selflshne.^s  There  are  many  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  whose  names  the  average  man  does  not  even  remember, 
because  they  made  no  difference  and  in  the  times  in  which  they 
served  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  shotild  make  a  difference. 

But  otir  times  are  not  and  will  not  be  such  times  These  are 
times  when  a  second-best  President  is  like  a  second-best  Navy— only 
an  illusion  of  false  security.  Tliese  are  times  when  the  only 
President  we  can  afford  to  have  is  the  best  President  we  can  pos- 
sibly get.  And  that  best — and  no  one  denies  it — Is  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Tliat  goes  for  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  For 
I  am  not  afraid  to  prophesy  that  If  we  Democrats  succeed  in 
drafting  FYanklin  Roosevelt  to  run  for  President  in  November, 
many  of  our  Republican  friends  will  go  to  the  polls  and  secretly 
vote  for  him. 

I  am  not  .saying  nor  even  Intimating  that  the  Democratic  Party 
does  not  possess  many  men  able  enough  and  experienced  enough 
to  serve  in  the  White  House.  I  believe  that  our  party  po.sses.ses 
many  men  at  the  moment  more  able  and  more  experienced  than 
the  average  of  all  our  Presidents.  If  we  did  not  possess  such  leaders, 
we  should  be  unfit  to  be  a  democracy  and  we,  as  the  Democratic 
Party,  should  not  be  in  power  today. 

But  we  should  also  be  unfit  to  l>e  a  democracy  If  we  are  suflQ- 
ciently  unrealistic  to  be  unable  to  recognize  the  perils  of  the  time 
In  which  we  Uve.  Realistically  speaking,  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize that  this  is  far  too  dangerous  a  situation  at  home  and  abroad 
to  take  any  chances  which  might  Imperil  us  during  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  develop  anyone  else  to  do  the  amazingly 
skilled  and  Intricate  Job  that  the  President  Is  doing  We  cannot 
be  sure  that  anyone  else,  however  capable  and  trusted  he  may  have 
been  in  lesser  posltlona.  can  step  into  that  Job  overnight  and  be 


prepared  for  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  And  this  Is  a  time 
when  we  have  to  be  sure;  when  we  cannot  take  any  chance  of 
failure. 

Our  people  know  the  dangers  of  this  war  situation.  They  know 
that  Roosevelt  Is  the  only  man  they  can  be  sure  will  carry  this 
country  safely  through  the  next  4  years.  Tliey  know  that  oi^ly 
ignorance  of  the  true  situation  would  prompt  a  t>ellef  that  one 
man  can  keep  us  out  of  war  as  well  as  another. 

Our  people  want  Roosevelt  because  for  them  the  real  Issue  of 
1940.  the  issue  of  security — of  Jobs,  of  profits,  of  peace — are  expressed 
In  him. 

They  want  Roosevelt  because  he  alone  has  proved  his  concern  for 
them. 

They  want  Roosevelt  because  at  the  time  of  failure  of  other 
leaders  they  trust  htm  as  they  trust  no  one  else  In  our  economic 
and  political  life. 

They  know  of  no  other  man  who  has  his  knowledge  of  other 
nations.  They  know  of  no  other  man  who  has  his  knowledge  of 
themselves. 

They  know  of  no  other  man  who  possesses  the  two  vital  quali- 
ties of  leadership  which  other  democracies  have  lacked — the  quality 
of  thinking  like  a  man  of  action,  and  the  quality  of  acting  like 
a  man  of  thought. 

The  lesson  of  the  last  5  years  Is  the  lesson  of  the  catastrophes 
caused  by  shortsightedness  in  the  leadership  of  other  democracies. 
And  our  people  have  not  been  blind  to  that  lesson. 

Tliey  know,  too,  the  lesson  of  the  last  4  weeks.  They  have  seen 
how,  in  one  swift  overnight  stroke,  great  peace-loving  nations  can 
be  overwhelmed  by  force  of  arms  and  turned  into  battlefields, 
because  their  leaders  were  paralyzed  with  doubts.  And  our  people 
have  not  missed  that  lesson  either.  They  know  that  in  a  world 
of  democratic  statesmen  without  nerve,  they  need  a  man  who  has 
nerve. 

We  don't  want  to  see  this  country  turned  Into  a  battlefield.  We 
don't  want  to  see  our  peace  destro3'ecl  overnight  because  we  were 
not  awake.  We  need  a  President  who  can  see  as  far  ahead  and 
act  as  fast  on  the  spot  as  any  man  in  any  country  In  all  the  world. 

We  have  only  one  man  we  are  sure  can  do  that.  Maybe  others 
might  develop.     But  we  are  only  sure  now  of  this  one. 

Our  jjeople  know  that,  and  so  they  want  Roosevelt  back. 

And  I.  for  one.  believe  that  they  are  going  to  get  what  they  want. 
Surely  that  would  be  democracy. 

But  remember  this:  Por  8  years  now.  the  President  has  been 
burdened  with  a  tremendous  responsibility.  In  the  next  4  years, 
his  responsibility  will  be  even  greater.  It  will  not  be  easy  for 
him,  and  I  am  certain  that  If  he  accepts  the  candidacy  at  all.  It 
will  be  only  If  he  Is  convinced  that  It  Is  his  duty  and  that  his  party 
Is  united   behind    him. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  divided.  In  crucial  times  like  these, 
the  security  of  a  great  nation  admits  of  no  dilly-dallying.  It  Is 
too  late  now  to  be  setting  up  rival  candidates  and  quarreling  among 
ourselves,  setting  up  s'alking  horses  on  the  national  scene  to  serve 
as  chess  moves  in  local  politics.  If  we  love  oar  country  we  have 
got  to  admit  that  the  time  for  political  trading  is  over.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  watching  us  and  waiting  for  us;  and  any  deal 
that  we  make  at  their  expense,  we  are  going  to  suffer  for  for  the 
rest  of  our  days. 

In  the  long  run,  it  pays  men  in  the  art  of  politics  to  understand 
what  the  people  want  and  to  give  it  to  them.  If  we  fail  to  under- 
stand that  and  If  we  fall  to  raise  our  voices  in  one  great  unanimous 
cry  so  loud  that  the  President  cannot  refuse,  then  we  alone  shall 
t>e  responsible  for  the  outcome. 

There  are  many  candidates  in  this  country  and  many  campaign 
managers.  There  is  only  one  man  whose  real  campaign  manager 
today  is  the  people,  and  the  people  alone. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Constitution  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  for  us  in  North  Carolina  to  make  up  otir  minds.  But  once 
our  mind:?  are  made  up,  we  never  turn  back. 

All  that  his  enemies  can  say  against  the  President's  return  Is 
that  It  has  never  been  done  before.  That's  right.  But  we  never 
had  all  the  banks  closed  before.  We  never  had  such  a  challenge 
to  democracy  before.  We  never  faced  such  a  dangerous  and  de- 
structive world  war  before.  And  we  never  had  a  Franklin  Roosevelt 
for  President   before. 


Subversive  and  Un-American  Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   SOCIAL   JUSTICE   MAGAZINE 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  a  short 


,bccn  In  lesser  poeluona,  can  step  into  tnat  jod  overmgni  aua  ov 


I  V%^«.«Vt  ^*^:J  A^A^^%^ 
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editorial  from  Social  Justice  magazine,  published  by  Father 
CcuKhlin.  of  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  my  home  city,  relative  to  the 
action  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  notifymg  several 
youn?  men  of  communistic  opinions  not  to  return  to  the 
university  the  coming  year  and  other  related  subjects. 

Every  thoughtful  and  loyal  American  will  concur  m  the 
action  taken  in  regard  to  that  element  in  our  Nation,  which 
would  overthrow  this  Government  by  force  and  violence  and 
even  bloodshed  if  necessary,  and  undoubtedly  the  great 
maivses  of  the  American  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
drastic  action  toward  these  subversive  groups  Is  long  overdue. 

AMEKICAN     TOCTH    CONGRESS 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  notified  six  young  "reds"  not  to 

return  to  cias-ses  next  year.  ^„^i„„»^    ^ratfh 

The    American    Student    Union,    a   Communist-dominated    you^n 

organlTatlon.     U     already     circulating     Petltlon««>     demand     the 

Student*-  relnsUtement  and  create  a  cause  celebre  for  the  young 

°^\m'of  word*  will  be  used  In  speech  and  print  without  saying 
bluntly  that  the  Communist  Party  la  paying  the  tuition  of  yo^g 
Jewish  radicals  in  many  Midwestern  collegea.  in  order  to  recruit 
young  MarxlsU.  through  the  American  Students  Union  and  sunUai 

'"a?lal  Justice  a  year  ago  disclosed  this  scandal  at  the  University 
of   Wlaconam      Now.   no  doubt.   Michigan,  too  »Jf«  ,**^«^°7,!f^l„'^,™, 

Gene  Tunney.  eif\ght*r  and  an  activist  In  Catholic  youth  groups, 
to  irported  plottlnglo  "Trojan  horse"  the  Lake  Geneva  convention 
of  the  American  Student  Union  and  convert  It  away  from  com- 
munism by  the  fine  Christian  zeal  of  his  young  ^°Jf^^^°J^F^f^- 

The  Tunney  group  Is  a  little  late.  The  American  student  Union 
ha.  iLn  "^'^•l  Ici  time:  it  was  born  "red  "  And  Mo ^^eT  Roose- 
velt has  been  coddling  young  Communists  In  the  philosophy  that 
their  generation  has  a  "consUtutlonal  right"  to  cHange  a  government 

that  doesn't  suit  them.  ,^  »     *      »  _„,,„ 

We  note  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  a  Protestant  grouP- 
has  refused  to  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the  American  Srudent 
Union  They  report  that  observations  at  a  number  of  conventions 
has  convinced  th-m  that  "Communist  and  subversive  alien  Influ- 
ences were  of  such  a  character  and  so  powerful  that  the  conference 
itself— though  the  majority  of  the  members  were  thoroughly  fine 
Mid  representative  young  people— would  be  misunderstood,  com- 
promised, and  Its  influence  for  worthy  projects  destroyed 

The  Christian  Eiideavorers  are  to  be  commended  for  clear- 
sightedness ^        .  .     J, 

Should  a  known  "red"  group  be  shunned  or  Joined? 

The  Tunneyltes.  no  doubt,  believe  that  you  can  cure  Communists 
by  Joining  them  Whether  this  Is  courage  or  misdirected  senti- 
mentallsm  might  depend  on  the  result. 

The  same  sort  of  adventuring  In  the  radical  labor  movement  did 
not  turn  out  at  all  weU. 


Senator  Charles  L.  McNary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ' 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


ere  he  ever  thought  of  politics.  His  P-»"'i^*:,^j;;,^rj,  ^.^^hef  was 
tudes  of  pioneering  on  an  Oregon  dona:  on  clalm^  His  '^^^^  ''«" 
a  farmer      He  himself  was  born  on  a  farm.     He  Is  a  larmer   ny 

''?^en"hr4e°ntTwaiSrnSon  23  years  ago  as  the  newly  named 
SeS^r^nTtSs  state,  he  carried  with  him  out  of  personal  obser- 
S^n  and  personal  experience  a  knowledge  of  Uie  economic  n- 
I!s  ice  that  is  endured  by  the  tUlers  of  the  soil,  "^^^^f^f '"J^J^^.^^^ 
Existence  of  a  farm  problem  and  set  out  to  do  ^^'"^.^^'"f.  P"i'^^'^l 
about  It  before  Henry  Wallace  became  coherent  on  the  subject  _ He 
WM  up  axTd  acting  about  It  long  before  the  New  Deal  was  shuffled 
S"i^nsorshlp^  the  farm  problem  taught  him  his  first  le«.on  la 
congr^ional  strategy.  And  he  won  th.rouph  with  a  farm  b  11  that 
bore  his  name,  twice  to  encounter  Executive  veto.  And  t  Is  a 
fairly  common  opinion  among  unprejudiced  farm  leaders  that  ll 
t^e  New  Deal  h^.  with  blushing  acknowledgment  to  Republican 
authors,  accepted  the  principles  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and  the 
equall^tlon  fee.  farming  would  be  better  off  than  It  Is  today  under 
the  substitutes  that  the  New  Deal  contrived.  »,„.>,. 

So  It  Is  Qttlng  that  the  formal  notification  of  his  choice  by  tho 
Republican  Party  for  Vice  President  should  be  given  down  on  tha 
farm  It  Is  a  goodly  farm,  the  McNary  acres.  It  lies  off  a  secondary 
paved  road  5  miles  from  Salem  There  are  no  proud  portals  to 
announce  Its  presence.  The  passerby  would  not  notice  it  unl^  ho 
were  scanning  the  names  on  every  rural  delivery  mall  box  Over  a 
rise  and  not  In  view  cf  the  highway  stands  the  attractive  low- 
roofed  residence,  under  tall  shade  trees,  and  graced  by  wide  lawnj 
and  flower  beds.  Beyond  the  dwelling  U  the  well-groomed  orchard. 
and  In  between  there  runs  a  creek  confined  to  pools  whereon  wild 
geese  rear  their  young,  and  make  constant  conversation— perhaps 
of  adventure  In  the  far  north  or  south  and  of  daring  leadership  they 

have  known.  ^      .     w  - 

It  Is  a  spot  that  Invites  retirement,  and  retirement   thereto  haa 

I    been  an  ambition  of  Oregon's  senior  Senator.     T*o  years  hence  that 
might  have  come  true  had  he  so  willed  It.    It  would  not  be  asked  of 
him  or  wanted  of  him  by  his  constituents. 
But  Senator  McNart  Is  not  a  one-idea  man     What  he  learned  in 

i    his  fight  for  t)€tter  farming  condiUons  he  had  put  to  use  in  a  hun- 

1    dred   ways.     His   affability,    his   poise,   his   shrewdness,    his   wisdom. 

'  made  him  a  national  leader  in  Congress  In  addition  to  the  respect 
In  which  he  Is  held,  his  popularity  among  his  fellows  Is  said  to  l>e 
excelled  by  that  of  no  other  Member. 

So  when  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  told  him  In  all  sin- 
cerity that  he  was  the  perfect  balance  for  the  ticket  whose  head  had 
been  nanied  he  yielded  whatever  aspirations  he  may  have  had  to 
remain  ns  Republican  Senate  leader  or  retire  to  placid,  uneventful, 
independent  life  on  his  Oregon  farm  when  came  the  end  of  his  term 
as  Senator. 

"Oregon  is  a  great  State."  a  revered  Governor  uped  to  say  over  and 
over  It  Is  great  In  length  and  in  breadth,  and  many  other  ways, 
and  far  and  near  within  It  live  the  friends  of  Charles  L  McNart. 
On  that  day  that  the  farm  calls  him  home  to  receive  the  formal 
word  of  his  nomination  they.  too.  will  find  their  way  to  the  broad 
lawn  that  embellishes  the  low-rcofed  residence  among  the  trees,  to 
Join  In  the  national  acclaim  that  has  come  to  a  native  son  of  Oregon. 

The  Hatch  Bill 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  OREGONIAN.  PORTLAND,  OREO. 


Mr    ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng  editorial  from 
the  Oregonian.  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  pubUshed  on  July  3,  1940: 
[From  the  Oregonian.  Portland.  Oreg  ,  of  July  3.  1940] 

•TATCSIKAN.   LAWTSa.    FAUIXB 

Senator  McNa«t  sa3rs  that  he  wants  to  come  home  to  his  farm  In 
Oregon  to  receive  formal  notification  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Republican  Party  as  Its  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidate.  That  Is  what 
everybody  In  Oregon  wants,  too.  This  State  has  not  had  a  Vice- 
Presidentlal  candidate  since  Joe  Lane  ran  with  Breckinridge,  and 
that  goes  beyond  the  personal  recoUectlon  of  anybody  hereabouts. 
We  know  of  It  only  from  reading  history  and  biography  Not  only 
do  Oregonlans  wish  to  he  to  on  the  celebration,  but  they  are  aware 
that  no  setUng  for  the  event  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
farm  home. 

Senator  McNa«t  is  a  lawmaker  by  occupation,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  a  farmer  by  avocation.  There  is  nothing  pollUcal  In 
hl»  iniereBt  in  apiculture.     It  is  an  interest  tliat  awoke  to  him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  HoiLse, 
under  our  form  of  government  and  under  our  Constitution, 
is  the  one  direct  representative  agency  of  the  people  and  in 
that  capacity  wields  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  belief 
or  disbelief  of  the  American  people  in  the  efficacy  of 
democracy. 

Almost  from  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  come  in  for  criticism,  which  at  times  has 
been  most  bitter  and  unjtist.  Yet  criticism  of  pubhc  officials 
and  those  who  hold  the  public  trust  Is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  democracy.  It  lies  w"»thin  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
mitigate  public  criticism  of  its  conduct  by  speedy  recognition 
of  the  people's  mandate  and  direction. 

Prom  all  sides  and  through  every  medium  of  public  in- 
formation— the  press,  over  the  radio,  and  by  mail — a  storm 
of  protest  and  condemnation  has  raged  over  the  heads  of  this 
honorable  body  for  many  weeks  because,  until  this  hour,  we 
have  Ignored  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  In 
refusing  consideration  of  the  Hatch  bill.     Now.  however,  we 
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are  about  to  employ  one  of  the  cherished  first  principles  of 
democracy,  namely,  to  heed  public  will  by  bringing  this  highly 
important  measure  out  onto  the  floor  for  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion. By  our  action  today  we  are  doing  much  to  restore 
and  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  those  we  represent. 

Many  weeks  have  passed  since  this  legislation  was  approved 
in  the  other  body  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  During  the 
time  the  Hatch  bill  was  being  ftilly  and  freely  debated  in  the 
Senate  the  President  of  the  United  States  let  it  be  known  that 
he  believed  this  to  be  propjer  legislation,  particularly  in  \1ew 
of  the  original  Hatch  law  which  he  advocated  and  approved 
as  highly  desirable.  The  American  people  stood  squarely  l)e- 
hind  their  President  in  calling  for  passage  of  this  legislation, 
which  is  so  necessary  and  so  desirable  to  rekindle  faith  in 
democracy  which  is  now  challenged  on  many  fronts. 

The  public.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  fully  aware  of  the  identity  of 
those  forces  which  are  opposed  to  this  legislation  and   are 

seeking  at  every  step  to  hamper  and  discredit  its  program. 

The  public  knows  that  those  same  forces  have  in  the  past 
selfishly  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  thousands  who  earn 
their  livelihood  as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

The  public  is  fully  aware  that  the  foes  of  this  legislation 
are  those  who  have  created  and  fostered  an  extreme  and 
reprehensible  application  of  political  patronage  methods  until 

it  can  be  justly  termed  the  loot-and-spoils  system.  The  pub- 
lic Is  not  deluded  mto  the  belief  that  the  foes  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  sincere  in  their  contention  that  it  will  deprive  any- 
one of  his  or  her  rights  as  a  citizen,  because  the  public  knows 
that  those  who  offer  this  contention  are  the  very  ones  who 
have  demanded  and  received  financial  tribute  from  protesting 
and  helpless  thousands  and  have  cracked  the  lash  of  bossism 
over  the  heads  of  those  whom  this  legislation  seeks  to  free 
from  political  peonage. 

In  these  days  no  believer  in  democracy  hesitates  to  con- 
demn the  ruthlessness  of  the  foreign  dictators.  Are  we  to  be 
balked  when  we  attempt  to  eliminate  their  sordid  methods 
from  our  own  political  picture?  In  these  days  when  the  tide 
of  democracy  seems  to  lower  with  each  succeeding  sunrise  we 
seek,  by  this  legislation,  to  reassure  the  people  of  this  Nation 
of  the  inherent  integrity  of  their  political  parties  and  in  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  their  leaders.  In  passing  the  orig- 
inal Hatch  law  by  a  very  substantial  majority  this  House 
clearly  indicates  that  it  will  not  permit  this  necessary  exten- 
sion of  that  law  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  membership  of  this  House  will  rise, 
as  it  has  many  times,  above  anything  that  savors  of  political 
bossism  or  expediency  and  pass  this  legislation,  not  only 
because  of  its  vast  importance  but  because  we  will  then  prove 
that  the  criticism  thus  far  voiced  against  us  for  failure  to 
pass  this  legislation  is  unfounded  and  that  we  are  seeking  to 
serve  rather  than  to  rule  the  Nation. 


One-Man  Head  Is  Urged  for  United  Services 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,     Tuesday.  July  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  C  RIVERS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing military  authorities.  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  again  appeals  for  a  Department 
of  National  Defense  as  the  best  means  of  providing  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  security  to  which  they  are  enUtled. 


Under  date  of  June  23  the  following  article  by  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Rivers  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  23,  1940] 

DrrrrrsE  Contkol — One-Man  IIkad  Is  Urged  for  UNrrsD  Sebvicbb 
To  the  Editor.  OF  the  New  York  Times: 

I  am  anxious  to  discuss  some  features  of  your  several  editorials 
on  a  defense  program.  You  make  It  clear  that  defense  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Nation  and  not  merely  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

You  state,  "At  present  we  do  not  have  any  agency  whose  business 
It  is  to  study  the  problem  of  the  national  deffnse  as  a  whole."  And. 
"The  heads  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  each  makes  his  separate  report 
and  his  .separate  request  for  appropriations."  We  can  add  that  each 
evaluates  from  his  own  viewpoint  the  lessons  from  the  war  in 
Europe. 

Some  further  remarks  In  your  discussions  are,  "The  jealousies  and 
frictions  existing  between  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  between  air 
and  ground  officers,  must  be  eradicated  "  And,  "Within  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  there  is  still  a  clear  need  for  reorganization 
In  the  Interest  of  unity,  and  the  elimination  of  overlapping  func- 
tions." Also,  "We  should  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  France 
and  create  a  war  college  at  which  ofHcers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps  and  related  civilian  officials,  could  study  the  problems  of 
unified  high  command." 

COORDINATION    A    FACTOR 

Your  suggestion  for  a  war  college  does  not  go  far  enough.  Many 
observers  have  said  that  "the  secret  of  Germany's  successes  is  coordi- 
nation." Among  the  other  lessons  from  the  fighting  are  the  In- 
creased power  of  air  iKimbers  over  war  vessels  and  ground  troops. 
Also.  Britain's  great  need  for  a  cabinet  minister  of  defense  to 
control  the  operations  of  her  three  services. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  halfway  measure  can  be  effective.  The 
dominant  task  for  those  responsible  for  our  defense  is  to  establish 
effective  coordination  between  our  three  armed  services.  We  need 
an  agency  to  control  the  three  branches,  not  merely  to  coordinate 
them.  Coordination  Involves — or  at  least  Invites — suggestion,  ad- 
vice, compromise,  which  spell  delay. 

This  control  must  be  by  a  civilian  and  not  by  an  Army  or  a  Navy 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  war  college.  Also,  a  civilian  must  be  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  President  as  to  policy  making,  rather  than 
the  military  director  of  the  war  college.  A  small  national -defense 
college  might  well  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  cabinet  minister  of 
defense.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  General  Goethals.  who  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  said  he  made  use  of  his  assistants  to  aid  him, 
but  that  he  felt  a  board  or  committee  was  not  effective  as  an 
executive  agency. 

one  controulinc  head 

Why  not  allow  the  President  one  additional  Cabinet  officer,  a 
secretary  of  defense,  to  aid  him  In  supervising  the  three  armed 
branches?  This  controlling  minister  wotUd  not  only  ln6i>ect  the 
relative  progress  of  the  three  branches  but  he  would  be  In  actual 
command  of  them.  The  three  heads  of  the  Army,  air  force,  and 
Navy  would  be  civilians — assistant  secretaries.  These  ought  to  be 
permanent. 

Unity  of  command  for  the  President  would  be  Increased,  with 
but  one  Cabinet  member  to  consult  on  defense  matters.  Unity 
of  command  of  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  result  from 
having  the  parts  of  the  Air  Corps  which  go  to  war  with  those 
branches  train  all  the  time  in  peace  under  Army  and  Navy  com- 
mand, respectively.  Graduates  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  would 
enter  the  Air  Corps  as  at  present  and  be  assigned  to  serve  respec- 
tively with  the  Army  or  with  the  Navy  portion  of  the  Air  Corps. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  wculd  control  the  air  force  reserve, 
subject  to  orders  of  the  secretary  of  defense,  to  reinforce  either 
branch.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  would  have  charge  of  the 
research,  procurement,  and  supply  services,  and  of  the  land  schools 
for  preliminary  aviation  training. 

Vicksburg,  Pickens,  Santiago,  Galllpoll,  and  many  other  places 
Illustrate  the  confusion  which  could  have  t>een  avoided  by  coordi- 
nation of  the  Army  and  Navy  forces  engaged 

John  W.  Weeks  was  well  trained  to  be  Secretary  of  War.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Annapolis  and  had  extensive  business  experience  on 
resigning  from  the  Navy  He  was  earnestly  In  favor  of  a  depart- 
ment of  national  defense.  Prom  his  own  experiences  Secretary 
Weeks  .said  there  was  at  Washington  administrative  overlapping 
and  administrative  conflict,  as  well  eis  departmental  antagonism. 
Gen  Robert  L  Bullard,  the  late  John  J.  McSwain,  chairman  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the  late  Speaker  Byrns,  and 
others  have  written  In  favor  of  a  department  of  defense. 

SERVICE  opposition 

A  natural  question  is  frequently  asked.  Is  it  proper  to  recommend 
such  a  department  when  we  know  that  most  of  the  higher  officers  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  opposed  to  It?  I  understand  that  atti- 
tude. However,  we  are  aware  that  most  of  the  able  higher  officers 
arc  enthusiasts.  We  know  that  enthusiasts  are  likely  to  make  enors 
in  Judgment  from  an  excess  of  zeal.  In  a  major  crisis  and  In  a 
matter  of  vital  Importance  to  our  130.000,000  people  we  are  obUged 
to  examine  critically  and  weigh  the  views  of  all — of  experts  and  aU 
others. 

Nineteen  countries  have  adopted  some  form  of  the  single  depart- 
ment of  national  defense.  Some  gentleman  In  Congress  or  the  Cabi- 
net win  rise  up  some  day  and  master  this  subject  of  the  national 
defense.    He  wUl  become  famous,  as  did  Elihu  Root. 
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Root  dJd  not  orlKlnat«  the  Idea  of  adopting  the  General  Staff  for 
our  Army  or  of  creating  a  War  CoUege  However,  he  had  the  sagacity 
to  se*  the  value  of  these  ideas  and  the  poliucal  skill  to  gci  the  con- 
errsa  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  Quite  a  number  of  our  highest 
Army  ofBcers  were  bitterly  In  opposition  to  Secretary  Root  s  plan  as 

to  both  the  above  projects. 

William  C  Rivers. 
Maior  General.  United  States  Army.  Retired. 
MXW  ToMt.  June  19.  1940. 


Advantages  of  Living  in  a  Small  Town 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  GOODWIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    PAUL    A     OISON.    EDITOR.    STORY    CITY 

(IOWA)   HERALD 


Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  recently  came  to  my 
attention  a  radio  address  given  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Olson,  editor 
of  the  Story  City  Herald.  Story  City.  Iowa.  This  address  i.s 
one  of  the  ttnest  expositions  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
advanUgcs  of  Uving  in  a  small  town.  Therefore  I  ask  that 
this  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

My  theme  may  be  said  to  be  cities— big  and  Fmall  - 

Man  early  congregated  In  cities  The  sacred  page  tells  us  that 
Cain  buUt  the  first  city  and  named  It  Enoch  in  honor  of  hLs  son. 
It  must  have  be*n  a  very  modest  city,  but  for  that  early  time 
sufficed  as  a  center  for  the  development  of  the  arts  of  a  crude  civi- 
lization You  recall  that  a  grandson  of  Enoch  was  the  "father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  •  Another  grandson  was 
-the  Instructor  of  every  artificer  In  braes  and  Iron.'  Thus  we  note 
that  the  first  city  on  record  starts  out  by  giving  expression  to 
man's   dual    nature— the    artistic    (or   spiritual)    and   the   practical 

(or  physical).  ^,  ^  ,       , 

In  our  day  as  down  through  successive  generations  of  peoples  In 
aU  lands  we  have  bullded  cities  that  are  glamorous  In  size  and 
beauty  filled  with  great  wealth  and  dire  poverty,  illuminated  by 
the  (tenluses  of  commerce  and  art.  and  degraded  by  graft  and  rack- 
eteering ennobled  by  sacrificial  living  and  debased  by  the  lowest 
forms  of  aensuallam:  with  high  and  mighty  spires  pointing  heaven- 
ward and  the  very  portals  of  the  deep  pit  thronged  by  thoughtless 
feet— such  are  our  cities:  and  no  wonder  people  who  give  heed  to 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  asking  for  a  way  out. 

THI  SMALLDl  TOWNS 

Now  the  making  of  a  smally  town  such  as  Story  City — and  I  use 
this  place  as  typical  of  many  towns  In  Iowa  and  other  Statesr— 
actually  requires  more  thought  and  eflort  on  the  part  of  a  greater 
percentage  of  its  Indlvldtial  citizens  than  Is  usually  the  case  In 
lanrer  centers  This  Is  naturally  true.  Large  cities  owe  their  big- 
ne»  to  certain  outstanding  industries,  managed  by  comparatively 
few  people  and  the  conamon  run  of  citizen  paddles  his  own  little 
canoe  without  much  thought  of  whether  or  no  he  Is  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community.  The  case  Is  radically  different 
In  the  smaller  towns.  What  any  one  IncUvidual— certainly  what 
any  one  family — does  affects  the  whole  community. 

We  rub  shoulders  pretty  close  In  a  small  town.  We  have  our 
competitions,  sometimes  leading  to  unkind  words  and  rash  actions, 
but  m  the  long  run  the  sober  sense  of  the  people  produces  a  fel- 
lowship of  feeling,  and  a  realization  of  the  need  of  standing  to- 
Rether  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is 
this  feeling  of  Individual  importance  that  breeds  such  slogans  as 
•Trade  at  home."  "Try  your  home  town  first."  etc.  There  are.  of 
course  people  who  have  the  notion  that  "the  grass  Is  greener"  In 
the  next  tovrn  or  cltv;  but  people  who  count  In  the  long  run  are 
oulck  to  see  that  their  own  Interests  are  Intimately  bound  up 
with  the  well-being  of  the  town  In  which  they  live— and  act 
aecordlngly  IX  they  dont  they  are  soon  classified  as  undesirable 
citizens"  And  "undesirable  citizens"  In  this  sense  simply  means 
folks  who  are  not  willing  to  scratch  someone  else's  back  In  order 
that  they  may  have  their  own  back  scratched  In  return. 

WX  KNOW   EACH  OTHIX 

All  this  leads  to  the  thought  that  the  sn»ll  town  U  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  big  city  as  a  place  of  residence  Our  coming  into 
Buch  close  contacts  may  lead  us  to  see  each  others'  faults  but  It 
olso  enables  us  to  take  note  of  each  others'  virtues.  Knowing  that 
we  are  so  well  known  keeps  us  hvur.ble  Each  man  and  woman 
does  his  or  her  UtUe  bit  in  the  upbiUldlng  of  the  community  with- 
out undue  Inflation  tnd  In  the  spirit  of  being  glad  to  do  It.  When 
Orady   who  later  became  the  great  editor  of  the  AUanta  (Ga.)  Con- 


rtitutlon.  was  a  voung  married  man  he  got  a  Job  in  New  York  Cltr 
One  dav  he  noticed  there  was  crepe  on  the  door  of  the  house  ricxt 
to  whefe  he  lived  He  asked  his  wife  who  had  died.  She  replied 
she  did  not  know  as  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  people  next 
door  "That  finishes  it.  "  exclaimed  Grady  "Were  gclnp  back  to 
GeorKia  where  we  know  the  folks  next  door' "  And  that  Ls  the 
difference  between  the  big  city  and  the  small,  in  the  former  they 
not  only  don  t  know  their  next  doer  neighbors,  and  seemingly  they 
don't  care  to  know  them;  out  here,  where  there  is  room  for  grass 
and  trees  in  every  yard  and  sunsliine  lights  all  the  windows  of  the 
home  there  are  no  barriers  of  creed  or  race  or  station  to  keep  us 
from  being  on  friendly  and  neighborly  terms  with  everybody. 

KEEP   GEO  WING 

Someone  asked  Lyman  Abbott,  over  80  years  old.  yet  fresh  and 
vl-narous  in  mind  and  body,  how  he  managed  to  keep  up  his  Interest 
ln°.=o  many  things  Mr  Abbott's  reply  holds  a  secret  not  only  for 
individuals  but  also  for  communities.  He  said:  "Each  year  I  try 
to  grow  a  little  new  wood." 

The  community  that  does  not  frequently  "grow  some  new  wood 
wil!  infallibly  stagnate  New  wckxI  is  grown  by  the  ind.vldual  when 
he  broadens  his  interests  In  life  either  by  study  or  wnrk  or  living 
contact  with  his  fellow  men.  A  church  grows  new  wa<  d  when  It 
"lengthens  its  cords  and  strengthens  its  stakes,"  in  other  words, 
when  it  aggressively  performs  its  great  mission  In  the  wcrld.  A 
FChool  grows  new  wood  when  it  enhsts  and  holds  the  attention  of 
the  rising  generation  In  matters  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
body  Social  organizations  grow  new  wotd  when  they  persistently 
hold  to  the  flnf  idc-als  that  gave  them  birth 

And  thus  the  community  grows — perhaps  not  so  much  in  popu- 
lation or  wealth:  but  in  better  homes.  t)etter  churches,  better 
schools,  better  social  surroundings,  and  a  finer  sense  of  community 
obligation  and  privilege. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  expre.'5s  our  deep  appreciation  of  his 
fine  evening's  program,  several  number*  of  which  are  yet  to  come, 
and  then,  here's  a  ditty  which  expresses  a  thought  I  have  been  trying 
to  put  across,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it: 

I  like  to  live  In  a  little  town 

Where  the  trees  meet  over  the  street. 
And  you  wave  your  hand  and  say  hello 

To  everyone  you  meet. 
I  like  to  stop  for  a  nainute 

Out.'^lde  a  gn^cery  store 
And  hear  the  kindly  gossip 
Of  the  folks  moving  In  next  door. 

For  life  Is  Interwoven 

With  the  friends  you  learn  to  know. 
And  you  feel  their  Joys  and  sorrows 

As  they  dally  come  and  go. 
So  I'm  glad  to  live  In  a  little  town. 

And  I  care  no  more  to  roam. 
For  every  house  in  a  little  town 

Is  more  than  a  house— it's  home. 


Is  United  States  a  British  Protectorate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OK  on:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   GAELIC   AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  recent  article  from  The 
Gaelic  American,  New  York,  July  6.  1940.  on  the  subject. 
Is  United  States  a  British  Protectorate? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Gaelic  American  of  July  6,  1940) 

-.  IS    UNITED    STATES    A    ERrTISH    PT.OTECTORATE? 

At  a  luncheon,  given  on  June  27.  by  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  In  the  Broad  Street  Club.  New  York.  Governor  Lehman, 
speaking  In  support  of  the  compulsory-service  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  He  is  afraid  that  America  may 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Brliiih  Navy.  He  said  wUh 
great  solemnity: 

"Let  us  face  facts  honestly.  The  only  reason  we  have  been  safe 
In  the  past  has  been  because  we  always  have  had  the  protection  of 
the  great  fleet  of  a  friendly  sister  democracy — Great  Britain 

"Now  France  has  been  destroyed  and  England  Is  called  upon  to 
carry  on  alone  I  pray  God  that  she  may  be  victorious  I  hope 
wltti  all  my  heart  that  we  will  give  England  all   possible  naaterlal 
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lielp  and  that  our  hrlp  will  still  be  In  time  to  strengthen  her  hands. 
Bhe  represents  the  last  outpost  of  democracy  In  Europe. 

"Obviously,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  protect  ourselves." 
It  will  t)e  news  to  most  Americans  to  hear  that  we  now  or  at 
any  time  In  the  past  have  been  protected  by  England's  fleet  All 
Americans.  Irrespective  of  party  lines,  are  agreed  that  we  should 
have  an  adequate  army.  navy,  and  air  force  for  saff(?uard!ng  our 
country  and  protecting  It  against  any  hoetlle  nation  or  combination 
of  invaders  from  the  east  or  the  west. 

With  our  population,  resources,  and  wealth  we  can  maintain  a 
military  establishment  superior  to  that  of  any  hostile  combination 
of  Old  World  powers  Fortunately  Americans  are  united  in  the 
effort  to  make  cur  forces  and  equipment  so  strong  that  no  king  or 
dictator  will  harbor,  even  In  his  wildest  dreams,  an  invasion  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Even  at  present.  In  the  event  of  an  unex- 
pected emergency,  our  fleet  could  dispose  of  any  expedition  that 
would  attempt  an  Invasion  of  any  part  of  the  Americas.  There  Is 
no  need  for  hysteria   haste,  or  excitement. 

What  Governor  Lehman  failed  to  reveal  is  the  enemy  or  enemies 
from  whom  we  have  been  protected  by  the  English  Fleet  It  is 
something  new  to  American  ears  to  hear  that  the  United  States  is  a 
mere  Briti.sh  protectorate. 

As  far  back  a-s  1837,  when  the  population  was  17.500.000,  Abraham 
Lincoln    in  a  speech  at  Springfield.  Ill  ,  said: 

"Shall  we  expect  some  trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europje, 
Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our 
own  excepted)  In  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  com- 
mander, could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years  • 

The  great  Lincoln  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  country 
was  protected  by  any  foreign  nation  or  that  it  was  In  need  of  pro- 
tection Today  our  population  is  over  130.000,000.  with  resources 
that  are  the  en%-y  of  all  the  Old  World  countries  The  American 
who  believes  that  his  cuntrj-'s  freedom  Is  safeguarded  by  the 
English  Fleet  cannot  be  envied  for  his  patriotism 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are  almost 
Insuperable  barriers  to  the  invasion  of  America  Also  let  It  not  be 
Ignored  that  in  new  Inventions  we  are  well  ahead  of  any  military 
nation  The  airplane  and  the  submarine,  the  newest  engines  of 
warfare,  are  American  Inventions,  and  In  mass  production  we  are 
ahead  of  the  world 

Par  from  bemi?  a  protection  the  English  Fleet  had  at  many 
times  been  a  menace  to  Uie  United  States.  In  the  War  of  1812 
that  fleet  attacked  Washington  and  burned  the  National  Capitol. 
The  attack  on  Fort  McHenry.  Baltimore.  Inspired  Francis  Scott 
Kev's  immortal  national  anthem,  the  Star -Spangled  Banner  In 
boundarv  and  lake  disputes  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada 
the  English  Fleet  was  always  at  hand  to  back  her  Dominion  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  same  fleet  was  unfriendly,  and  the  then  Czar 
sent  two  fleets  to  America,  one  to  New  York  and  the  other  to  San 
Francisco.  This  was  a  warning  to  any  hostile  powers  that  It  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  Russian  Fleets.  It  was  fear  of  an  Ameri- 
can Fleet  that  prevented  England  from  violating  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  the  Venezuela  dispute  In  which  President  Cleveland  pro- 
tectee! the  independence  of  a  South  American  republic. 

Governor  Lehman's  statement  may  mislead  those  who  are  not 
versed  in  American  history  or  world  affairs.  He  should  withdraw 
or  clarify  his  remarks  At  least  he  should  j-pecify  when  and  where 
and  from  whom  England  protected  the  United  States.  Does  he 
believe  tliat  America  Is  one  of  the  small  nations,  like  Denmark. 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  whose  independence  was  guaranteed,  but 
not  safeguarded,  by  Great  Britain?  When  did  the  United  States 
become  a  Brit..'-h  protectorate'' 

It  Is  erroneous  to  link  democracy  with  an  Imperialist  nation  like 
England,  wlurh  has  not  extended  represenUtive  institutions  to 
India,  where  3 50  000.000  people  are  ruled  by  a  system  of  bureaucracy 
having  Its  headquarters  in  Lcjndon.  The  only  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy m  a  world  dominated  by  Imperialism  and  totalitarianism  Is 
the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,      Tuesday.  July  9, 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   JOHN  C.  KUNKKL.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  have  clearly 
proven  the  folly  of  the  recent  partial  definition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  legislative  enactment.  I  ask  leave  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  radio  address  delivered  over  station 
WHP,  Harrisburg.  on  June  22,  1940,  on  this  subject.  This 
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speech  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in- 
herent In  a  partial,  rigid  definition  of  a  well-known  elastic 
doctrine,  which  had  been  tacitly  agreed  to  by  all  foreign 
nations  for  years  previously  and  which  had  been  hallowed 
by  age. 

The  maneuvers  which  are  occurring  around  the  French 
Island  of  Martinique  today  suggest  further  serious  problems 
which  this  enactment  may  create. 

A  number  of  people  have  asked  me  why  I  voted  against  the  so- 
called  and  miscalled  Monroe  Doctrine  resolution.  I  have  yet  to 
talk  to  anyone  who  did  not  feel,  upon  analysis  of  my  reasoning,  that 
my  vote  was  correct,  and  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read  the 
debate  on  the  question  on  the  floor  of  the  House  will  find  that  a 
great  many  of  the  Members  publicly  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  measure  and  others  who  did  not  have  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  question  also  felt  that  the  United  States  was  very 
probably  making  a  grave  mistake  by  enacting  this  legislation,  de- 
spite their  vote  In  favor  of  it. 

Naturally,  most  people  believe  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  I  can 
assure  them  Ui&t  I  do  so  also,  and  tliat  my  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion was  so  cast  because  I  deeply  respect,  honor,  and  believe  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  do  not  want  to  see  It  crippled  and  ham- 
strung by  a  partial  legislative  definition.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  a  formal  and  integral  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation 
since  1823  when  James  Monroe  first  enunciated  It  In  a  message  to 
Congress.  In  brief,  it  Is  a  great  "No  trespassing"  sign  posted  about 
the  entire  area.  As  the  years  have  passed  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  warning  contained  in  It  Is  addressed  to  all  foreign  powers, 
no  matter  where  situated  Every  President  and  every  Secretary  of 
State — no  matter  of  what  political  faith — has  adopted  It  and  used  it 
when,  as.  and  if  necessary  and  to  the  extent  necessary.  It  has  never 
been  hampered  by  legislative  definition  but  has  been  construed  by 
our  able  siecretaries  of  State  as  each  occasion  arose,  having  in  mind 
tl-.e  particular  facts  and  necessities  of  the  specific  occasion  before 
them  It  has  always  received  tlie  unanimous  support  of  American 
people  and  there  has  never  been  during  the  past  117  years  any 
question  of  our  adherence  to  it.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  reaffirm- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  ridiculous  on  its  face  and  this  resolution 
did  not  affirm  It.  If  there  is  one  element  of  our  foreign  policy 
whose  general  terms  are  understood  by  every  nation  in  Europe  and 
In  the  Orient,  and  by  every  member  of  every  foreign  state  depart- 
ment, it  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  state 
now  in  strait-Jacket  terms,  useful  for  the  moment  perhaps  but  very 
probably  harmful  many  times  In  the  future,  a  fact  which  foreign 
powers  have  agreed  to  ai^d  tacitly  admitted  for  many,  many  years? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  definite  Indication  of  weakness  to  even, 
suggest  that  such  a  statement  Is  necessary  when  the  continued 
respect  of  this  doctrine  during  the  past  decades  has  been  an  admis- 
sion of  Its  validity  by  every  foreign  nation.  We  take  it  from  the 
class  of  things  agreed  to  and  admitted  and  Indicate  It  Is  something 
new  and  not  agreed  to 

As  far  as  transfer  of  territory  to  a  foreign  power  Is  concerned  this 
particular  principle  was  clearly  incorporated  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
on  May  28,  1870.  by  a  statement  by  President  Grant  relating  to 
proposed  transfer  of  Santo  Domingo. 

"The  growth  and  successful  application  of  this  policy.  In  my 
opinion,  has  been  lii  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
specifically  defined,  that  it  has  never  been  restricted  or  made  rig^d. 
Its  greatest  strength  has  been  the  ver>'  fact  that  ours  at  all  times 
was  the  right  and  privilege  of  defining  it  as  necessity  directed  and 
applying  it  as  the  occasion  demanded.  The  fact  that  the  policy 
has  had  a  vag\ie  and  gradual  growth  through  the  years  has  served, 
time  after  time,  as  the  mc:ins  of  protecting  and  extending  our 
sphere  of  Influence  peacefully  For  with  our  growth  into  the  great- 
est power  m  the  world  foreign  nations  carefully  refrained  from  any 
interference  of  any  nature  In  any  country  which  might  even  pos- 
sibly be  construfd  as  an  infringement  of  this  somewhat  vague  but 
well-established  policy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  having  defined  our  course  of  action  so  specifi- 
cally we  obllsate  ourselves  to  either  enforce  that  course  of  action 
or  else  to  lose  national  prestige  by  falling  to  do  so. 

Even  more  unfortunate.  In  my  opinion,  than  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  attempted  to  define  Is  the  fact  that  It  made  only  a 
partial  definition.  The  resolution  had  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
provided  that  the  United  Slates  "would  not  recognize  any  transfer, 
and  would  not  acquiesce  In.  any  attempt  to  transfer  any  geo- 
graphical area  from  one  non-American  power  to  another  non- 
Arr.erican  power. "  We  can  all  agree  that  this  Is  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  It. 
It  is  much  better  stated  and  much  more  effectively  stated  In  part 
of  that  half  page  of  President  Monroe's  message  of  1823  which 
gives  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  President  Monroe  said:  "We  owe 
it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  powers  (this  refers  to  the  group 
of  European  countries  with  autocratic  governments)  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  (the  word  'system'  here  refers  back  to  the  political  systems 
of  that  group  of  nations)  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  It  is  generally  admitted  today 
that  the  real  danger  of  extension  of  totalitarian  doctrines  Into 
South  America  lies  in  their  sccurin?;  the  political  control  of  the 
governmrnt  of  some  sovereign  South  American  state.  By  this  I 
mean  that  a  group  who  embrace  the  ideas  of  the  totalitarian  powers 
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may  gain  effective  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  government  In  I 
Bome  specinc  South  American  nation  or  nations:  and  then  later  ; 
oroceed  to  put  Into  effect  totalitarian  political  Ideas  and  pclicie-s 
and  proceed  to  grant  concessions  such  as  air  bases  and  commercial 
concessions  to  various  totalitarian  powers  When  we  announce 
merely  and  only  that  we  object  to  transfer  from  one  non-American 
power  to  arother  of  geographic  areas,  do  ve  imply  ^^^^^  we jv  11 
kcqulesce  Ir  such  a  situation?  Here  we  ha.e  an  axrtual  'anger  to 
uhich  President  Monroe-s  original  statemen"  as  to  pollticr.l  sy^nems 
would  applv  with  force,  yet  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  I^islatlve  deflnltlon.  The  present  head  "^/^^^  BrHZ  Uan 
Ooverrme^t.  President  Vargas,  recently  puWicly  ^^^ted  that  he 
preferred  the  totalitarian  ideas  to  those  which  we  love  a"d  adhere 
to     Reports    confirm    that    this    waa    a    concession    to    the      QUh 

column  •  now  in  Brazil.  _„,„„o  t^ 

Yet  in  the  second  proviso  of  the  resolution  wc  bind  ourselves  to 
consult  with  the  other  South  American  republics  as  to  what  action 
S  tX  Tn  order  to  prevent  transfer  of  territory.     This  second  pro- 
viso, in  my  opinion*^ clearly  cuts  into  and  limits  our  Po^'"/"  "^« 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  our  national   purposes  and  as  the  t)asis 
of  our  national  defense  and  national  safety.     The  Monroe  Doc tr In ) 
rests    m  the  last  analysis.  It  is  agreed  by  all   American  statesmen 
and  historians,  upon  the  twin  principles  of  ?^lf-P'-°t^^.'°"„«"^,/,^\*: 
defen'-e      This  being  so  it  is  obvious  that  this  country-  must  retain 
Its  complete  freedom  of  actir;n  and  decide  what  to  do  in  order  to 
uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine      Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that 
a  consultation  between   this  country   and   the   Southern   American 
countries  which  would  not  result  In  a  unanimous  agreement  upon 
the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  would  destroy  the  ver>-  Purpos^s 
which  it  was  seeking  to  accomplish— a  united  action  by  all      To    , 
have   held   such   a    consultation    and   then    have   failed    to   reach   a 
unanimous  agreement  would  be  a  very  definite  weakening  m  the 
eyes  of  the  world  of  the  position  which  It  might  well  be  necessary 
for   us   to   take      The   second   proviso  of   this   resolution  must   be 
Placed  in  the  resolution  on  the  assumption  that  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment would  result  from  such  a  consultation.     But  In  view  of  the 
known  situation  In  certain  South  American  republics  today  I  can- 
not agree  that  such  an  assumption  is  a  reasonable  one  even  today. 
let  alone  In  the  future.     This  proviso  Is  very  crippling  to  the  whole 
doctrine      The  Monroe  Doctrine   rests  upon   the  principle  of   self- 
protection  and  Is  based  upon  the  Idea  that  we  wont  let  anyone  get 
into  a  position  where  they  may  become  dangerous  to  our  national 
safety      Where  self-protection  and  self-defense  are  Involved  we  can 
and  should  consult  whomever  we  please  and  whomever  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  consult  at  the  time  as  provocative  situations  arise,  but  we 
must  not  be  obligated  to  consult  with  anyone  or  to  permit  them  to 
determine  our  course  of  action  when  our  national  safety  Is  at  issue 
Our  hands  must  be  free.     We  must  not  give  to  others  a  veto  power 
over  matters  affecting  our  vital  Interest. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  one  of  the 
in-eatest  and  most  unique  foreign  policies  that  any  nation  possesses. 
It  has  gradually  and  naturally  grown  within  the  years  and  Is 
cloake<l  with  the  authority  of  age  It  has  never  been  rigid  It  has 
always  been  applied  by  the  Executive  as  the  occasion  required 
We  have  never  had  to  consult  any  other  nation  as  to  what  it  means 
and  as  to  what  It  implied  when  It  came  to  the  question  of  actually 
arplylng  It  The  essence  of  the  doctrine  was  that  the  doctrine  was 
vague  I  believe  that  mv  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
were  expresses!  best  by  Daniel  Webster  In  a  statement  he  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate  some  100  years  ago  on  this  subject.  He 
said  "I  look  on  the  message  of  December  1823  as  forming  a  bright 
page  In  our  history.  I  will  neither  help  to  em.se  It  or  tear  It  out; 
nor  shall  It  be  by  any  act  of  mine  blurred  or  blotted  ■ 

It  18  always  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  legislate  on  foreign  policy 
or  on  subjects  which  affect  foreign  policy.  We  have  just  had  some 
very  striking  examples  of  this  danger.  Seme  of  you  were  un- 
dcubtcdlv  m  favor  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  others  were 
ajralnst  it  But  everyone  will  admit  that  it  was  most  unfortunate 
to  have  this  situation  and  this  change  of  policy  occur  during  a 
critical  period  such  as  we  have  been  experiencing.  When  the  arms 
embargo  was  passed  it  was  passed  because  it  signified  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  Idea  of  neutrality,  something  which  they  at  the  time 
were  hlehly  In  favor  of.  It  passed  by  the  same  almost  unanimous 
vote  by  which  the  recent  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine  legislation 
was  passed.  As  lime  passed  and  it  became  apparent  that  this 
country  was  not  neutral.  In  thought  at  least,  a  large  body  of 
opinion  began  to  favor  its  repeal  on  the  grounds  of  sympathy  with 
the  Allies  and  the  growing  opinion  In  the  minds  of  many  that  a 
victory  by  the  Allies  was  necessary  to  our  national  interests  and 
well  being     So  It  was  repealed 

During  the  debate  on  the  arm.<?  embargo  I  sat  In  the  House  and 
I'stened  lo  the  arguments  advanced  by  Member  after  Member,  who 
favored  repeal  of  this  act,  en  the  joint  that  we  should  never 
have  crippled  our  foreign  policy  and  tied  cur  hands  when  we  could 
not  foresee  future  events.  And  vet.  even  before  we  have  forgotten 
all  about  this  debate  and  this  experience,  we  see  enacted  a  similar 
niece  of  legislation  which  attempts  to  set  in  a  strait  Jacket  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  different  respect,  but  in  the  same  manner.  This 
limits  our  action  in  the  future  when  conditions  as  they  then  exist 
and  which  certainly  cannot  now  be  predicted  may  be  entirely 
different  from  what  we  now  anticipate.  Wo  have  Just  had  another 
Illustration  of  this  In  the  agreement  between  the  21  American 
Republics  setting  a  30O-mlle  neutrality  zone  around  North  and 
South  America  Hardly  was  the  zone  established  before  the  prin- 
ciple* of  that  agreement  were  broken  to  pieces  by  all  the  belliger-    | 


ent  twwers  in  the  Graf  Spee  Incident  Here  was  another  case  of 
wherTwe  had  ^tablished  a  definite  policy  and  l«ter  ignored  its 
vlofatlon  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  vlola- 
t^n  of  mat^hcv  had^curred.  It  was  no  doubt  the  part  of  wl^om 
to  disregard  Its  infringement  Yet  to  publicly  announce  a  definite 
S.hc^a^d  then  Ignore  it  cannot  consistently  be  done  without  a 
lS«^f  national  pristige  Why  should  we  take  a  chance  on  repeat- 
Ing  this  process  again  at  this  time? 
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Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  a  spe€ch  delivered 
at  Malvern.  Iowa,  recently  by  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Cook,  of  Glenwood.  Iowa,  relative  to  a  subject  that  is  now  so 
vital  to  the  American  people,  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Cook  has  long  been  a  student  of  history,  and  the  per- 
tinent points  he  observes  in  his  speech  are  so  worth  while  that 
I  thought  it  only  proper  that  they  should  be  made  available 
to  the  thousands  of  readers  of  the  Congression.\l  Record. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

(By  Kenneth  Cook.  Glenwood.  Iowa) 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  home, 
especially  on  a  peaceful  errand 

I  chose  as  a  subject  something  which,  although  very  much  sub- 
merged in  our  past  history,  nevertheless  something  which  now  has 
become  very  vital  to  our  fortunes  and  to  our  future  because  of  the 
sudden  happening  of  affairs  in  Europe — the  Monroe  Doctrine 

We  all  know  that  for  over  a  hundred  years  we  have  had  what  Is 
called  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  I  doubt  If  very  many  of  us  have 
given  It  much  thought,  or  considered  how.  when,  and  where  it 
might  very  vitally  affect  cur  peace  with  Europe 

It  is  said  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  it  would  seem  that  that 
Is  more  true  today  tnan  ever  before  Prior  to  1823  for  several 
years  people  in  South  and  North  America  had  been  demanding 
their  Independence,  and  numerous  republics  had  been  established 
in  South  America  following  their  escape  from  the  rule  of  Spain 
This  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  European  powers,  and  these 
European  powers  feared  that  this  urge  for  independence  might 
spread  to  Europe.  So  Russia.  France.  Austria,  and  Prussia  estab- 
lished what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  alliance  pledged 
these  European  powers  to  maintain  the  monarchical  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Eurcpe. 

In  1823  when  James  Monroe  was  serving  his  second  term  as  tne 
fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  formally  recognize  the  South  American  republics.  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  In  1823  President  Monroe  announced  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  South  American 
republics.  It  is  this  policy  that  has  been  called  the  Monroe  Ekxr- 
trine  It  was  never  accepted  by  Congress,  ar.d  until  recently  (the 
last  few  days)  no  action  has  ever  been  taken  to  make  It  a  law.  either 
nationally  or  internationally— no  treaty  supports  It.  The  message 
contained  a  statement  of  three  principles,  which  collectively  make  up 
the  so-called  doctrine.     They  are  as  follows: 

•'We  owe  It.  lheref<>re.  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  Ijetween  the  United  States  and  those  powers  (France. 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Atisina)  to  declare  that  we  shculd  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere — but  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  Independence  we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tion and  Just  principles,  acknowledged  we  do  not  view  any  Inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  in  any  other  mnnner 
controlling  their  destiny  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States.  It  has  alwnys  been  our  policy  not  to  Interfere  In 
any  of  the  Internal  concerns'  of  the  European  powers,  but  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  them  It  is  mnpo?sible  that  the  allied 
power=  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness,  nor  could 
anyone  believe  that  oiu-  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  ^hcir  own  accord.  It  Is  equiUly  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  behold  such  Interposition  In  any  form  with 
Uidlfference  The  occasion  has  been  Judged  proper  for  asserting. 
as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  United  States 
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are  Involved,  that  the  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent position  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are 
henceforth  not  to  l>e  considered  as  subjects  for  futtire  colonization 
by  any  European  power." 

This  policy  so  commended  Itself  to  the  people  as  •  wise  and 
proper  course — as  so  absolutely  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
United  States— that  It  has  been  cherished  and  enforced  by  all 
political  parties  and  by  all  subsequent  statesmen  of  this  Republic. 

Many  times  In  our  history  occasions  have  arisen  for  the  assertion 
of  the  principles  of  this  doctrine,  and  In  each  Instance  our  Govern- 
ment has  firmly  adhered  to  this  traditional  policy. 

Of  this  policy  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  sbotild  be  never  to  entangle 
otirselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer 
Europe  to  Intermeddle  with  affairs  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  " 

Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  of  April  11,  1836.  In  defense  of  the 
Doctrine,  said: 

"I  look  upon  the  declaration  as  a  part  of  this  country's  honor, 
and  for  one  I  intend  to  guard  It;  It  is  a  bright  page  In  our  history. 
I  win  neither  help  to  erase  it  nor  tear  it  out:  nor  shall  It  be  by 
any  act  of  mine  blurred  or  blotted.  It  did  honor  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  Oovemment  and  I  will  not  diminish  that  honor." 

There  are  21  Latin  and  South  American  republics— 8  of  which 
are  In  South  America.  Brazil  Is  the  largest,  with  a  population  of 
about  43  000.000 

Our  undertaking  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  that  we  will  pro- 
tect these  21  countries  from  any  Interefercnce  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers 

In  the  la.st  few  dajrs.  In  order  to  make  our  stand  In  that  respect 
more  definite,  there  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  a  bill  making 
the  policy  announced  by  James  Monroe  a  part  of  the  law  of  this 
country.  It  has  passed  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  The  only 
other  time  In  recent  history  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  entered 
Into  our  international  affairs  was  in  1919  when,  in  approving  the 
covenant  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
specifically  provided  that  the  Doctrine  should  not  be  abrogated 

So  we  are.  through  policy  and  perhaps  law.  definitely  pledged 
to  the  protection  of  our  Pan  American  neighbors  from  any  Inter- 
ference from  Europe  it  Is  alKJUt  time  that  we  recognised  this 
tremendous  responsibility.  II  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  Interests,  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
becnuse  we  cannot  permit  the  dictators  of  Europe  to  gain  a  foothold 
on  this  continent.  Now,  as  In  IKIS,  it  would  be  equally  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety 

So  history  repeats  itself.  In  1823  democracies  In  Europe  were 
banned  bv  the  monarchs.  as  they  are  today  to  be  banned  by  the 
dictators  Then,  as  now.  the  question  was  the  danger  of  interfer- 
ence from  the  totalitarian  forces  in  Europe — England  and  France 
threw  out  a  protectorate  around  the  other  democracies  of  Europe, 
the  same  as  we  have  done  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  to 
the  small  nalioris  of  this  contment.  To  protect  them  they  were 
ln\-olved  In  the  present  war  To  protect  the  small  countries  of 
this  continent,  we  may  have  to  go  to  war. 

Krance  and  England  have  known  for  years  of  this  present  menace 
in  Europe — «o  have  we.  They,  as  we,  have  tnfli*d  with  time  and 
are  not  readv  -they,  as  we.  gu:iranteed  to  protect  the  other  demrx:- 
racies— yet  they,  as  we.  have  been  unable  to  forego  our  customary 
ways  of  life,  and  have  been  unable  to  forget  internal  disputes,  and 
they,  as  we.  have  bt^en  mcapable  of  bringing  theli  lives,  their  power 
and  InteUlgerK-e  under  discipline  of  a  single  grim  purpose,  as  we 
and  they  saw  Oerroany  doing. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  helping  England  or  Prance.  We  could  not 
have  helped  them  had  we  wanted  to — our  state  of  unprepared nesa. 
both  military  and  industrial  being  in  the  shameful  condition  in 
which  we  now  find  It. 

Another  thing -we  ourselves  are  continually  violating  the  policy 
declared  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  are  continually  sending  In- 
Bultlng  messages  to  Europe  and  contintially  meddling  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  EXirope.  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  law  except  the  law 
of  force,  and  at  u  time  when  we.  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
find  ourselves  disgracefully  unprepared.  I  think  that  before  we 
Invite  trouble,  we  should  be  prepared.  Compared  to  Germany,  we 
are  In  the  sttme  p'jfiition  as  one  man  with  a  toy  pistol  challenging 
to  R  dtiel  a  man  arraed  with  a  machine  eun. 

Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  too  generous  with  our 
promises.  We  know  that  Braail  and  other  of  our  pan-American 
neighbors  are  overrun  with  Ccmmvmists  and  people  who  favor  the 
dictators  of  Eurcpe.  It  o<"curB  to  me  that  before  we  stick  our  necks 
out  too  far  that  we  should  secure  from  our  pwin-American  neighbors 
a  promise  of  faithful  cooperation  and  a  united  front  against  the 
thn  ats  of  the  dictators.  Why  make  the  matter  such  a  one-sided 
affair?  It  Is  one  thing  to  IdeallsiicaUy  declare  that  we  will  protect 
all  of  this  contuient.  when  we  have  no  written  and  definite  assur- 
ances that  our  protection  is  wanted.  Perhaps  they  will  do  as 
Belgium  did  and  refuse  to  stand  against  the  power  of  Hitler. 

I.  for  one.  love  the  United  States  more  than  I  do  FYance  or 
England  Whether  that  emotion  Is  universal  In  this  country  I 
sometimes  dcubt.  I  notice  by  the  newspapers  today  that  the  policy 
announced  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  now  become  the  written  law 
of  thi.';  land      If  such  is  the  case.  It  will  contain  this  provision: 

■  It    has   alwavs    »)ecn   our   policy   not   to   interfere   in   any    of    the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  European  powers." 
Of  course,  this  statement  Is  not  true  today,  as  it  wa.<  wh'-n  James 

Monroe  sent  his  message  to  Congress  in  1823.  We  all  remember 
that  in  1917  we  meddled  In  the  Internal  concerns  of  Europe  Such 
meddling  brought  tis  only  sorrow  and  trouble  Wc  are  today,  and 
have  been   for   seme    time  past,   meddling   with    Internal   European 


affairs.  It  will  again  bring  us  only  sorrow  and  trouble  If  we  don't 
quit.  It  seems  to  me  a  mockery  to  declare  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  want  no  interference  In  this  continent  by  any  European  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  actively  meddling  In  the  affairs  In  Europe. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  peace.  They  are  willing  to 
defend  any  aggression — but  that  Is  all. 

Let  us  l>e  guided  by  the  true  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  want  It  to  be  observed  by  the  European  powers; 
then  let  us  live  up  to  It  on  our  part  l)efore  we  ask  the  European 
countries  not  to  violate  It.  II  we  follow  It,  our  neutrality  will  not 
be  questioned,  and  we  will  then  be  In  a  sound  position  to  demand  of 
Europe  that  they  abide  by  It. 
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EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Mr.  TINBIHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  Irom  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  21,  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  21,  IB401 

MR.    STrt»4SON    SHOtJLD    NOT    BE    SECRETA«T    OF    WAR 

On  Tuesday,  June  18,  2  days  before  his  nomination  to  be 
Secretary  of  War.  Henry  L  Stimson  made  a  radio  address  entitled 
•'America's  Interest  in  the  British  Fleet."  Here  follows  the  text 
of  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Stlmson's  address  as  transcribed  by  the 
National  Broadca-sting  Co  .  over  which  the  speech  was  transmitted: 

"To  put  the  matter  concretely,  my  recommendation  would  be 
that  the  following  steps  should  Immediately  be  taken: 

"First,  we  should  repeal  the  provisions  of  our  Ill-starred  so- 
called  neutrality  venture  which  has  acted  as  a  shackle  to  our  true 
Interests  for  over  5  years. 

"Second,  we  should  throw  cpcn  all  of  our  ports  to  the  British 
and  French  naval  and  merchant  marine  for  all  repairs  and  refuel- 
ing   and    other   services. 

"Third,  we  should  accelerate  by  every  means  In  our  power  the 
sending  of  planes  and  other  munitions  to  Britain  and  France  on 
a  scale  which  would  be  effective,  sending  them  If  necessary  in  our 
own  ships  and  under  convoy. 

"Fourth,  we  ehould  refrain  from  being  fooled  by  the  evident 
bluff  of  Hitler's  so-called  'fifth  column'  movements  In  South  Amer- 
ica They  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  attempts  to  frighten  us  from 
sending:  help  where  It  will  be  most  effective. 

"Fifth,  In  order  to  assist  the  home  front  of  Britain's  defense  we 
should  open  our  lands  as  a  refuge  for  the  children  and  old  people 
of  Britain  whose  liability  to  suffering  from  air  raids  in  Great 
Britain  Is  a  constant  Inducement  to  sturendfer  to  terms  which  she 
would   otherwise   resist. 

"Sixth,  we  should,  everyone  of  us,  combat  the  defeatist  argu- 
ments which  are  being  made  In  this  country  as  to  the  unconquer- 
able power  of  Germany.  I  believe  that  if  we  use  our  brains  and 
curb  our  prejudices  we  can.  by  keeping  command  of  the  sea.  beat 
her  again  as  we  did  in  1918. 

"Finally,  we  should  at  once  adopt  a  system  of  universal  com- 
pulsory training  and  service  which  would  not  only  be  the  most 
potent  evidence  that  we  are  in  earnest  but  which  Is  at  the  present 
moment  imperative  if  we  are  to  have  men  ready  to  opierate  the 
planes   and   other    munitions,    the    creation    of    which   Congress   has 

Just  authorized  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 

"In  these  ways,  and  with  the  old  American  spirit  of  courage  and 
leadership  behind  them.  I  believe  we  should  find  our  people  ready 
to  take  their  proper  part  in  this  threatened  world  and  carry 
through  to  victory,  freedom,  and  reconstruction." 

What  Mr.  Stimson  advocates  amounts  to  United  States  entrance 
Into  the  war;  the  assumption  of  an  active  role  as  a  belligerent. 

We  stoutly  affirm  Mr.  Stlmson's  right  to  6p>eak  for  any  policy  In 
which  he  believes.  He  is  an  experienced  and  able  statesman  and 
hii  vlevi-s  deserve  respect. 

However,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Stlmson's  views,  insofar  as  they 
would  lead  us  to  war.  are  far  out  of  line  with  what  the  majority 
Oi  the  American  people  want. 

On  that  pround  we  hold  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stimson  as  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  put  Mr.  Stimson  In  the 
position  where  he  could  open  this  country  to  the  danger  of  partici- 
pation in  the  war  which  the  American  people  rppose. 

We  say  this  with  fuU  recogniUon  of  Mr.  Stimson  s  unquestioned 
Integrity  and  fine  ability. 
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OF 
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ADDREM  BY  RIAR  ADMIRAL  a-ARK  H    WOODWARD 


Mr  ElJKLflTEIN,  Mr  8p«ak'r.  uiKl«-r  Iravr  to  rxirnd  my 
rnurlw,  I  wJiih  to  inrluUr  th'-n-in  an  addrrM  d''liv«T<'<l  by 
Ki-iir  Admiral  Clark  H  Woodward,  t'niK  d  Htuli-»  Navy,  com- 
mandant. Third  Naval  lJi;-frUi,  at  the  HucHly  of  Tammany 
or  Columbian  Ord<'r  at  ih«'  ludivniiftu-f  Day  t <  r«'monj«)» 
in  romm»*moraiion  of  the  one  hundred  anU  .sixty -fourth  annl- 
Vfriiury  of  American  indtpendmce  at  the  Orc^at  Wigwam, 
New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  June  27,  1940.  The  addre.ss  w 
a,s  follows: 

Worthy  Grand  aurhem.  honored  Kuesta,  friends,  once  more  I  have 
the  hiKh  honor  and  great  pnvUeKe  to  participate  in  your  annual 
Independence  Day  ceremonus  This  yeur.  parliculiirly.  when  Euro- 
pean. African,  and  A.slatic  peoples  are  being  ground  under  the  heels 
of  ruthless  marching  legions  and  then  punished  with  death  or 
slavery,  cur  celebration  of  American  Independence  should  have  a 
epeclal  significance  for  us. 

We  of  the  armed  forces  Join  our  civilian  friends  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  the  rapidly  spreading  holocaust  abroad  will  not  reach  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  for  a  twofold  reason:  'In  the  first  place, 
our  principal  mission  is  to  preserve  peace  by  preventing  war:  sec- 
ondly, having  had  experience  in  war  we  know  its  horrors  and  want 
no  more  of  it.  ,       ^  ^ 

Nevertheless,  looking  facts  in  the  face,  it  was  only  through  war 
that  we  became  a  free  and  Independent  people:  it  was  only  through 
war  that  we  continued  as  a  united  nation:  and— though  God  forbid 
that  It  ever  be  necessary— it  may  yet  be  only  through  war  that  we 
are  able  to  retain  that  freedom  and  independence  so  dearly  bought 
and  the  peace  we  now  enjoy. 

General  Washington,  our  first  Commander  in  Chief,  learned  from 
experience  gained  at  frightful  cost,  that  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  "most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace  "  Yet  through- 
out the  decades  following  the  Revolutionary  War.  which  gave  us 
our  liberty  and  freedom,  history  shows  that  we  entered  each  of  the 
five  subsequent  major  conflicts  in  an  utterly  unprepared  state. 
despite  previous  tragic  experiences.  The  World  War  was  no  excep- 
tion and  proved  again  that  in  our  case,  at  least,  the  surest  road  to 
war  lies  In  being  unprepared  for  war. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  of  great  vision,  had  clearly 
foreseen  the  error  of  such  a  course  80  years  previously  when,  on 
March  4  1837.  he  said:  "We  shall  more  certainly  preserve  peace 
when  it  is  weli  understood  that  we  are  prepared  for  war  "  Never- 
theless prior  to  the  World  War.  because  of  our  ill-founded  fear  of 
militarism  and  false  economy  In  whittling  down  our  Army  and 
Navy,  the  leaders  of  our  Government  had  refused  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times.  In  consequence  our  country  was  caught  napping 
and  totally  unprepared  as  in  each  previous  conflict 

Our  penalty  for  this  unprepared ness  has  been  the  sacrifice  of 
many  thousands  of  the  flower  of  American  manhood— now  burled 
In  dods  acres  on  foreign  battlefields  and  In  military  cemeteries 
scattered  throughout  our  land.  Many  of  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared  had  the  necessary  training  and  equipment  of  our 
forces  been  provided  at  the  proper  time.  Furthermore,  the  Gov- 
ernment sF>ent  many  bUlions  of  dollars  more  in  extravagant  and 
hasty  forced  preparations  than  would  have  been  expended  had  the 
proper  systematic  planning  been  done  in  advance.  We  criminally 
wasted  both  blood  and  treasure. 

Pensions  and  bonuses  which  have  been  paid  in  the  past  are  in 
lanre  part  due  to  the  ••Pollles  of  1917' — our  unwise  neglect  to 
learn  from  past  experience,  that  contlnuovis  preparedness  Is  the 
price' of  peace.  The  evils  of  that  fearful  struggle  are  yet  with  us 
to  vex  and  plague  our  Nation,  and  will  he  for  generations  to  come 
until  we  liquidate  the  additional  billions  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  the  future  because  of  our  preposterous  unpreparedness. 

For  12  years  following  the  World  War  this  Nation,  though  the 
rreatest  and  richest  en  the  earth,  was  the  self -elected  and  voluntary 
dupe  of  European  politics,  alien  enemies  within  our  own  household. 
disloyal  professional  pacifists  and  their  allies  the  "red"  subverters 
It  was  they  who,  by  widespread  cunning  and  treacherous  cam- 
paigns of  lies,  deliberate  distortion  of  facts,  subtle  insinuation 
foreign -sponsored  peace  movements  and  emotional  propaganda 
successfully  exerted  maximiun  pressure  on  our  Government  to  cut 
down  military  and  naval  appropriations,  thus  reducing  our  Navy 
from  first  to  third  rank  among  the  leading  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  and  dropping  our  Army  to  nineteenth  place. 

Meanwhile,  any  efTcrt  to  Increase  or  improve  cur  national  de- 
fense pnxluced  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  antlpreparedness  oratory 


and  paciflstic   machinations,   the   intensity   of  which   Increased   as 
Congress  began  ienously  to  consider  the  matter. 

Fortunately,  the  present  administration,  realizing  the  woeful 
Inadequacy  of  our  defense  furces.  very  wisely  be^an  in  1933  to 
correct  past  mistakes  and  a  preparedness-conscious  Congress,  under 
the  personal  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  has  continued 
systematically  tc  build  up  the  Army  and  Navy  toward  their  proper 
strength  Existing  international  conditions  have  made  the  matter 
more  urgent.  Consequently,  through  recent  congressional  nuthnr- 
Izations  and  appropriations  (and  these  now  under  con«ldcration. 
When  finally  passed),  the  efficiency  of  our  armed  forces  will  be 
groatly  intre.i.Hed  and  to  such  extent  that  no  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  will  dare  to  challenge  us 

Our  enormous  wealth,  unlimited  re»ource«.  and  great  freedom 
are  sufUclent  rranons  to  engi-ndrr  and  promote  Jeal'^usy  among 
certain  (oveiouv  militarily  mrong.  nnU  riiihlfM  predatory  rntlrn*. 
who«r  lUMt  for  p'lW.r  and  territory  l«  un.jtlHble  Undoubtedly  they 
would  like  to  we  -.ur  people  like  tho*e  i,i  other  n-illotm  unaljle  to 
protect   theni»eivr»,   nubjiig^ted    to   toialii»rlfin   domination 

B»it  Americfin*  Ht*>  not  lulted,  elthrr  by  lempersment  or  trndl- 
tion  for  lifr  under  a\i<h  m  rrj£tm#  It  U  vry  important,  ihrr«for«, 
(or  u*  to  rofmidT  how  Ix^nl  we  jn«y  d«-fend  artd  pf*»rrvc  our  bard- 
foUKht-for  li>>«Tiiri»  und  indfpetul»'nr* 

We  tun  no  lon«i-r  defwnd  upon  promi»*-«  pnru,  or  tre«tir«  «a 
th»-y  hitv«'  provj-n  to  b«*  worthli-  »  eimpt  «»  •leipmi?  potion*  to  itllny 
nutpicion  while  getting  reudy  for  the  kill  Worldly  exprrienre  has 
tau>?hl  u»  that  nothing  will  stop  any  /anK'-itr.  whether  of  loral 
or  mternutiunal  cliuracter.  from  pursuing  hi.s  nefuriou*  plan*  ex- 
cept »uperior  force      We  (should  profit   by  li-aitons  thus  learned 

Not  »lnce  the  Civil  War  has  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
these  United  States  been  Jeopardized  as  now.  The  swiftly  march- 
ing events  across  the  seas,  particularly  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
have  shocked  and  stunned  the  American  people  Though  predicted 
for  several  years  and  with  its  approach  definitely  seen,  neverthe- 
less It  was  not  until  recent  months  that  Europe  finally  was  drawn 
into  the  enveloping  conflagration  of  actual  war.  since  when  the 
very  rapidity  and  fury  of  its  progress  has  been  shocking  beyond 
words. 

Yet  none  of  this  happened  by  accident  It  was  the  result  of 
long,  careful,  and  efficient  planning  by  experts  with  an  implacable 
purpose.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  weakness  pitted  against 
might,  of  unpreparedness  against  savage  force. 

The  present  conflict  is  really  a  war  between  two  completely 
antipathetic  and  contrary  philosophies  of  government.  One.  auto- 
cratic, based  on  the  worship  of  force  and  the  will  to  fight,  considers 
that  the  dictator  is  supreme  and  individuals  mere  pawns  to  be  used 
at  his  desire.  The  other,  democratic,  based  on  moral  force  and  the 
inalienable  and  God-given  rights  of  the  individual,  considers  the 
state  is  subordinate  and  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  its  people. 

Though  we  may  not  become  embroiled  in  the  present  war. 
nevertheless  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  future  conflict  along 
the  same  lines,  if  and  when  it  comes  Should  the  challenge  be 
made  we  must  face  the  struggle  without  faltering  in  our  faith 
and  with  the  firm  determination  to  fight  for  our  liberties  and 
Independence,  backing  up  our  moral  force  with  a  superior  force 
of  arms      Only  thus  can  we  survive  and  progress. 

We  of  the  regular  armed  forces  know,  as  did  General  Wash- 
ington, that  to  be  prepared  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  war.  I  wish  this  truth  could  be  brought  home  to 
every  citizen.  Upon  this  basis  is  predicated  the  present  efforts 
of  the  Army  General  Staff  and  the  Navy  high  command 

Proper  preparedness  is  a  colossal  Job.  but  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary one.  It  IS  alst)  costly,  but  the  cost  Is  infinitely  cheaper  than 
the  cost  of  war  It  is  much  easier  and  sitner  to  prepare  In 
advance  and  thus  keep  out  of  war  than  to  prosecute  one  success- 
fully if  forced  upon  us.  or  in  case  of  defeat,  to  satisfy  the  exces- 
sive demands  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  reaction  of  Americans  to  national  preparedness  during  the 
past  10  months  has  had  an  amazing  turn  Previously,  consider- 
able Indifference  was  displayed  by  the  majority  Tills  was  due. 
in  large  measure,  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  military  and  naval 
affairs  and  a  generally  comfortable,  though  fancied,  feeling  of 
security.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  the  people  have 
awakened  to  the  real  extent  and  significance  of  our  unprepared- 
ness. In  consequence  of  the  unimaginable  progress  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  some  have  even  shown  signs  of  alarm  There  is  no 
occasion  to  become  Jittery,  however,  and  the  greatest  service  our 
citizens  can  render  our  country  at  this  time  Is  to  remain  calm 
and  unafraid,  and  lend  every  effort — personal,  moral,  industrial, 
and  political,  as  needed— to  help  in  the  proper  arming  of  our 
military  and  naval  forces 

We  must  do  this  Immediately  and  as  a  united  people.  National 
security  is  not  a  political  question,  but  one  with  which  every  Ameri- 
can is  personally  concerned.  There  1«  no  escape  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  now  rests  on  each  individual  citizen. 

Dur:ng  the  past  .several  wetks  our  Congress  has  given  the  right- 
of-way  to  national-defense  legislation.  Including  appropriations  and 
authorizations  for  the  enlargement  and  modernization  of  our  Army 
and  for  considerable  Increase  in  our  naval  tonnage.  Yet  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  as  such  are  not  sufficient.  They  alone 
cai^not  win  wars. 

The  funds  and  authority  thus  provided  must  be  transformed  Into 
actual  ship>.  tanks,  planes,  gun.s.  and  trained  personnel.  For  these 
It  takes  a  lot  of  time  Neither  an  army  nor  a  navy  can  be  impro- 
vised From  1  to  2  years  are  necessary  to  produce  equipment  neces- 
sary to  approximate  the  requirements  of  reasonable  national  defense. 
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while  fro.Ti  2  to  4  vears  are  required  to  build  maJor-callber  puns  and 
naval  vessels  Prompt  and  proper  arming  of  our  forces,  therefore, 
calls  for  the  utmost  cooperation  tx:tween  the  Government,  Indxistry, 
labor,  and  the  public. 

"A  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  house  In  safety"  \intll  there 
ccmes  one  stronger  than  he.  Although  It  Is  our  fondest  hope  never 
again  to  be  engaged  In  a  foreign  war,  the  only  way  to  assure  our- 
selves of  future  wfeiy  and  peace  Is  through  proper  preparedness. 
This  means  providing  an  adequate  Army,  well  equipped  and  trained. 
and  a  Navy  second  to  none.  There  Is  no  cheap  road  to  either 
security  or  peace,  and  the  price  of  liberty  is  paid  In  blood. 

As  has  been  truly  said,  "to  stop  short  of  a  completely  efficient 
defence  Is  to  rest  content  with  an  Inefficient  defense  "  I  would  like 
to  add  tliat  an  Inefllclent  drfense  spells  dl<ia5ier  when  put  to  the 
lest  It  i.M  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  Insure,  beyond  question, 
the  wifefy  of  our  country,  und  in  the  present  c»lamilou»  itsite  of 
world  ftffulrs  no  policy  would  prov«  more  dlsantrovi*  to  thl«  Nation 
than  failure  in  thu  duty 

We  mu»t  wrloudly  txnr  In  mind  alao  that  our  duty  is  to  uphold 
our  great  fuftdamrfitnl  und  traditional  <»»rrnrn  f>r>liri«-»  -cur  »n  pur- 
tkular  the  pre<i»rvHiion  of  the  Wentern  H'-minph'-re  nnd  by  w«r 
If  ntceMtmry  T)\f  Idea  of  Invaalon  ttl  the  Wfnu-rn  H«  ini»<ph«-re  try 
forri^n  tiiitionii  U  not  a  new  i>ue,  one  flAKrant  tn»iance  belf.K  when 
Louis  WujKjIeoji  fcet  up  «  puppet  kingdom  in  Mexico  during  our 
Civil  War  Other  lea«er  attrmpts  have  been  made  in  more  recent 
tlmea 

Our  Monroe  Doctrine— In  the  support  of  which  we  have  never 
wavered— afc-ures  America  for  Amertcana,  and  views  any  attempt 
of  foreign  jx-werb  U)  colonize-  or  extend  their  political  pystem  to 
this  hemisphere  as  being  dangeroua  to  the  peace  and  salety  of  the 
United  States 

Nevertheless,  covetous  eyes  have  been  cast  by  certain  European 
nations  on  the  rich  terrltorleg  of  otir  sister  republics  to  the  south. 
Furthermore  Fvstematlc  and  purposeful  pmpaganda  has  been 
spread  by  these  same  nations  In  their  aggres.'-ive  commercial  and 
political  activities  which  are  a  growing  challenge  to  the  trade  and 
Influence  of  the  United  Slates  and  a  menace  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

We  cannot  tru.st  nations  whose  word  Is  as  poor  as  their  bond. 
Lawless  nations  plotting  foul  mischief  can  be  stopped  only  by 
superior  force 

The  one  thing  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  fear  more 
than  getting  Into  war  Is  that  of  going  into  war  unprepared  and  not 
coming  out  victorious  From  recent  cataclysmic  events  we  have 
learned  that  the  risk  of  war  is  too  great  not  to  have  done  the 
utmost  in  preparation  for  every  eventuality. 

Only  !n  preparedness  is  there  protection;  only  in  protection  is 
there  peace. 

"I  Am  an  American'' 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MA.«:SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9, 1940 


POEM  BY  J    FRANK  MULLEN 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark?  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followinR  poem  writ- 
ten by  J.  Frank  Mullen,  cf  1127  Hyde  Park  Avenue.  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.: 

I  I   AM   AN   AMERICAN 

I  am  an  American  and  I'm  proud  to  say. 
"  Ti^  the  greaU'st  blessing  In  the  world  today." 
To  man.  It  gives  freedom  and  an  equal  right 
Blnce  Uie  date  of  Its  birth,  in  the  Concord  fight. 

I  am  an  American,  and  forever  will  be 

Agaln.^t  all  Influences,  from  o'er  the  8"a. 

Where  Ju.«tlce  Is  bared,  by  dictators'  skill. 

Who  dream  only  of  slaughter,  and  new  ways  to  kill. 

To  be  an  American.  I'm  sure  It's  .safe  to  say. 
Tis  an  apiJeallng  wi.'-h  of  all,  in  the  world  today. 
Here,  m  peace  we  live  with  our  neighbors  and  God, 
And  th*envy  of  the  world  is  the  American  sod. 

As  a  Nation  we're  ready  and  willing  tn  fight 

For  Justice  and  freedom  and  democracy's  right. 

Tlic  fia.g  ct  our  Nation  will  always  be  true. 

To  the  Ideals  that  gave  us  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

Frank  Mullen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  MOUTOUX 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  8prak»r,  I  ask  unnnlmoufl  consent  to 
extend  my  rcmurkt  and  Include  a  roncl.v  and  very  fair 
onalyaU  of  the  true  attitude  of  Mr,  Wlllkie,  and  the  Ripubll- 
can  Parly,  toward  T-  V,  A,  Thla  apUndld  article  wa»  written 
by  John  Mouioux,  of  lh<-  Scrlpp^-H^wnrd  organization,  and 
pubimhfd  m  the  KnoxvUle  Ntwi-Sentlnel,  «unday,  July  7. 
1940: 

I  From  the  KnoxvUle    (Tenn  )    News-Sentinel  of  July  7,   1940 1 
WlIXKUC    CaWDWACY    AiJIlADY    LAUWCHINO    "BMEABINO  '    OF    T     V      A. 

(By  John  T    Moutoux) 

Washington.  July  6  —It  looks  very  much  as  if  T.  V.  A.  U  going 
to   be   made   the    goal   of    this   Presidential   campaign. 

In  order  to  throw  a  favorable  light  on  WendcU  L.  Wlllkle's  flght 
on  the  T.  V.  A  .  the  Wlllklc  supporters  seem  bent  upon  painting  the 
Authority's  activities  in  pitch  black.  And  so.  even  though  Mr. 
Wlllklc  has  said  he  favors  giving  T  V.  A  a  fair  chance  to  make 
good,  there  Is  every  Indication  even  at  this  early  date  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  is  In  for  another  smearing. 

UVWRENCE     SPEAKS 

For  Instance.  David  Lawrence  had  a  column  this  week  In  which 
he  said.  In  part: 

"If  the  New  Deal  wants  to  go  to  bat  on  the  utility  issue  it  wiU 
doubtless  find  Wendell  ready  and  eager  to  debate  It.  Nothing 
probably  would  please  him  more  than  to  go  up  and  down  the 
country  telling  the  people  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
wasted" on  the  T  V  A  .  and  of  the  financial  Juggling  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
which  brought  criticism  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States." 

Those  who  have  followed  T.  V.  A.  closely  since  It  began  can  at 
once  sfKJt   the   misstatements  in   the  paragraph   Just  quoted. 

T.  V.  A.  has  not  wasted  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  contrary, 
through  its  adoption  of  multiple-purpose  dams  as  well  as  the 
timing  and  manner  of  their  construction,  the  Authority  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  No  one  has  ever  charged  T  V.  A.  personnel 
with  being  incompetent  or  inefficient;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
the  minority  members  of  the  T  'V.  A.  investigating  committee 
were  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s 
engineering  department,  which  spends  the  bulk  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
appropriations. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  financial  juggling.  That  is  the  time- 
worn  charge  that  was  shov.-n  up  by  the  congressional  Investigating 
committee  but  which  continues  to  be  used,  because  those  who 
make  the  charge  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  refuting  so  vague 
a  charge  as  financial  juggling. 

The  criticisms  of  former  Comptroller  General  McCarl  also  were 
proved  baseless  by  the  investigating  committee. 

TAX    LOSS    QUESTION 

Mr    Lawrence  continued: 

"Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  loss  of  taxes  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  and  the  vast  sub.sidles 
paid  by  ttixpayers  in  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  persons  and 
interests  In  the  South— all  of  thi.s  has  never  been  really  opened 
up  on  the  stump  because  the  American  people  have  never  before 
been  ready  to  listen  and  there  has  been  nobody  on  the  antl- 
T.  V.  A.  side  who  could  get  a  hearing." 

Again  the  misstatements  are  apparent. 

There  has  been  no  loss  of  taxes  to  States  and  municipalities 
In  the  T.  V  A  area.  KnoxvUle.  Memphis,  and  the  other  cities 
serving  T.  V.  A.  power  are  receiving  as  much  In  taxes  now  as  they 
did  when  the  private  companies  operated  In  those  cities.  Under 
the  amei  dment  to  the  T.  V  A.  Act  Just  passed  by  Congress,  the 
States  will  be  reimbursed  almost  in  full  for  their  tax  losses.  Thus 
far  there  have  been  no  Ios.ses  by  States  or  municipalities. 

Mr.  Lawrence  overlooked  the  counties,  which  are  the  only  taxing 
agencies  in  the  valley  that  have  lost  through  the  flooding  of  land 
by  T.  V.  A.  ri.servolrr.  But  even  the  counties  will  be  reimbursed 
up  to  40  percent  for  the  loss  from  the  flooding  of  land,  the  40  per- 
cent rtpre.sentii.R  the  part  allocable  to  power,  and  they  wUl  be 
reimbursed  in  full  for  texes  formerly  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies. 

Nor  have  there  been  any  "vast  subsidies  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  persons  and  Interests  In  the  South." 
Even  now,  with  T.  V.  A.  only  hall  completed,  the  T.  V.  A.  power 
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ep-faUriM  ar«  on  •  paying  b*sU  that  U  they  %rf  returning  % 
prunt  u>  the  uxpayr*  Th«'  imvigatt(jn,  fl.x><l-coHr  ./I,  arid  na- 
tlonaJ-drfetiM  p»rw  of  the  T  V  A  program,  of  coufiw,  are  not  on 
a  paying  ba»U,  nor  are  t»ie»e  sam«-  aciiviUea  on  a  paytng  ba«U  any- 
wher««  eUe  in  the  country  Mr  Lawrence  and  other  critic*  of  the 
T  V.  A  raised  no  cry  ab-ut  va^t  subsidies  when,  through  the 
yean,  the  Oovernment  spent  billions  on  navigation  alone — rivers, 
harlxirs.  and  flood  control. 

The  only  difference  is  this  time  the  South  Is  getting  a  Utile  ol 
th.'  money  that  formerly  went  largely  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  point  'hould  also  be  made  that  the  tax-replacement  money 
15  coming  from  the  rate  payer.?  of  the  Tennes^e  Valley,  whose  rales 
Include  15  percent  as  a  tax  equivalent,  and  not  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  North,  who  seem  to  bt-  Mr    La'*rences  spt-clal  concern. 

DIRK^EN    AGAIN 


MR 


no 


Our  friend  Congressman  Everett  M.  Dini:.sEN  (Republican  lUl- 
,.o;9l  was  back  r.t  his  old  eam^  this  week  r.ttarklnE  the  T.  V  A^ 
He  referred  In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  to  a  -fictitious  yardstick 
that  has  been  contrived  down  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
whire  about  30  percent  of  the  S505.0O0.00O  cost  of  that  public  proj- 
ect wHi  be  allocated  to  power  and  the  rest  of  it  to  navigation  and 

flood  control  ■•  ^     ,         ,. 

Mr.  DiRKSENs  figures  are  not  quite  correct  In  fact.  the>  are 
far  fmin  accurate  The  ft<ures.  as  submitted  to  the  T.  V.  A^ 
invcstlgatlni;  committee,  show  56  5  percent  of  the  total  cost  o. 
T  V  A  allocated  to  power  and  the  rem.alnder  ta  navigation  and 
flxxl  control  The  amount  chargeable  to  power  is  $279,141,208  out 
of  a  t.,tal  of  $494  092  864  Tlie  flRxires  for  the  other  two  items  are 
•  115  801.848  for  navigation  and  e99  149.808  for  flood  control 

Since  the  allocation  of  costs  was  made.  T.  V.  A.  has  bought 
electric  properties  of  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co  .  Alabama  Power 
Co  .  MissLssippl  Power  Co  .  and  several  smaller  system.s.  all  of  whlcn 
will  be  chargeable  100  percent  to  power.  Of  course,  the  allocation 
figure  is  constantly  changing  with  the  addition  of  new  property 
and  the  construction  of  dams. 

PRAISING   WILLKIE 

Representative  Dirksen  gave  Mr  Wlllkie  credit  for  reducing  elec- 
tric rates  in  the  valley  by  50  percent,  and  when  Representative 
Pierce  of  Oregon,  broke  In  »o  s.iy.  "The  rates  came  down  when  the 
T  V  A  came  In.  and  never  before."  then  Mr  Dirksen  made  a  state- 
ment that  no  doubt  will  be  of  interest  to  the  electric  users  of  the 
valley  especlallv  those  In  the  rural  areas  who  never  knew  the 
blesulnsrs  of  electricity  before  T.  V.  A.  brought  It  to  them.  Mr 
DIRK5EN  said: 

"Let  me  sav  to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  that  It  is  because 
of  Wendell  Willkie  that  the  humble  folks  of  Tennessee  can  use 
curling  irons  today.  It  Is  because  of  h:m  that  electric  toasters  and 
electric  Ice  ixjxes  and  electric  facilities  of  all  kinds  have  been 
broucht  into  the  mcst  hum.ble  and  obscure  homes  in  Tennessee. 
Yes;  take  ofJ  vour  hat  and  salute  a  great  American  who  has  brought 
the  use  of  electricity  into  the  homes  and  to  the  firesides  of  humble 
people  bv  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands  Salute  a  great  servant  of  the 
people  who  has  steadily  sought  to  enrich  their  lives  by  bringing 
to  them  the  comfcrts  of  electricity." 


World's  Fair  Japan  Day  Banquet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UTAH 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  9  legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8) .  1940 


ADDRESS      BY      HON        KENSUKE       HORINOUCIII.       JAPANESE 

AMBASSADOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered 
by  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Hon.  Kensuke  Horinouchi.  at 
the  World's  Fair  Japan  Day  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  on  June  28.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Wakasugl.  dlstlnguL-hed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  once 
more  we  are  gathered  here  en  the  eve  of  Japan  Day  at  the  New- 
York  Worlds  Fair.  As  always.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
come  to  New  York.  In  this  city  I  spent  several  years  as  consul 
ffeneral  a  position  now  held  by  our  genial  and  able  host  of  this 
evening  Mr  Wakasugl.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  see  so  many  old  friends  and  to  meet  so  many 
distinguished   New   Yorkers.  ^     .       , 

When  I  was  here  with  you  a  year  ago.  I  expressed  my  admiration 
for  your  city's  achievement  In  creating  Its  magnificent  exposition 
under  rather   unXavorable   circumstances.     Tbe   decision   to  con- 


tinue the  fair  for  another  «a»ccn  evokes  cv<'n  greater  rcep^ct  In 
view  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  »    ,  v  «  «-^i-    ^on 

Encouraged  by  this  example.  Japan  has  wholeheartedly  con- 
tlnurd  l.er  participation  in  the  fair  N<H  only  has  the  J:.panei^ 
Pavilion  been  reopened,  but  an  attempt  has  been  niade.  by  a  grn- 
eral  renewal  of  ts  contents,  lo  live  up  to  the  fairs  new  19*0 
model  I  am  confident  that  this  years  fair  will  be  evt-n  more 
successful  than  that  of   1939. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  we  Japanese  are  celebrating  this  year 
the  2  600th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  empire.  We  are 
Justly  proud  of  the  great  age  of  our  nation  and  of  the  unique 
position  which  it  holds  in  world  history.  Compared  with  our 
national  life-span  of  26  centuries,  the  i>eriod  of  our  association 
with  the  western  nations  has  been  very  short.  Yet  in  all  our  long 
hlstorv  there  is  no  period  which  we  regard  as  more  auspicious 
than  the  86  years  In  which  we  have  been  the  friend  of  America. 
It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  American-Japanese  amity  will  continue 
unbroken  until  it.  too.  is  mea.sured  not  by  years  but  by  centv.r.es. 
The  world-shaking  events  of  recent  months  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  importance  of  strengthening  the  ties  which  have  held 
us  together  since  1854  At  a  tune  when  all  nations  are  gripped  by 
anxiety  and  apprehen.=,ion.  the  traditionally  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween America  and  Japan  take  on  a  new  significance. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  the  League  of  Nations  was 
founded  in  the  hope  that  it  would  insure  a  stable  peace  based  on 
international  Justice.  The  League  did  not  succeed.  It  fulled 
largely  because  its  member:>hip  was  never  complete,  and  because 
It  was  dominated  by  European  couMderations  rather  than  by  the 
Interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  present  trend  of  world  affairs  Is  toward  a  new  type  of  inter- 
national coordination.  Apparently  there  are  to  be  a  number  of 
great  regional  confederations  of  nations  based  on  geographic  and 
economic  mutuality  of  Interests.  The  nations  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere  are  moving  toward  a  stroni:er  kind  of  Pan  American 
Union,  In  the  Far  East.  Japan.  China,  and  Manchoukuo  arc  laying 
the  foundation  for  cooperation  and  unity  among  the  peoples  of 
East  Asia  There  will  probably  be  some  similar  developments  in 
Europe,  regardle.ss  of  the  military  outcome  of  the  war. 

Close  cooperation  among  regional  groups  of  nations  can  be  of 
great  value  in  securing  order  and  in  promoting  common  interests. 
But  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  and 
to  increase  the  free  flow  of  world  trade.  If  attempts  should  be 
made  to  turn  the  regional  spheres  Into  watertight  compartments, 
each  trying  to  be  self-sufficient,  the  irritations  and  animosities 
which  now  trouble  the  world  would  merely  be  aggravated,  and  no 
real  progress  could  be  made  toward  world  peace. 

America  and  Japan  should  meet  this  problem  by  doing  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  trade  channels  cf  tiie  Pacific  free  and  open. 
We  should  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  serve  In  any  measure 
to  d:spel  such  suspicion  or  misapprehension  as  may  exist  between 
us  We  must  try  to  recognize  the  realities  of  our  situation  and  to 
solve  our  problems  In  that  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  which  has 
served  us  so  well  in  the  past. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that,  despite  the  expiration  of  our  com- 
mercial treaty.  American-Japanese  trade  Is  going  on  unhampered. 
There  could  be  no  better  proof  than  this  of  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness and  complementary  value  of  our  trade.  Last  year  Japan  was 
again  the  third  best  customer  of  the  United  States,  paying  out 
$230,000,000  for  American  goods  In  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Japan  held  second  position,  with  a  balance  of  $70,000,000  In  your 
favor. 

The  relative  Importance  of  American-Japanese  trade  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  situation  In  Europe.  Many  cf  the  world's 
mo.st  important  trade  routes  have  been  disrupted  or  completely 
blocked  by  the  spread  of  the  war  Normal  commerce  Is  now  pos- 
sible only  with  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  The  United 
States  seems  intent  on  preventing  the  trade  dislocation  from  spread- 
Int^  to  North  and  South  America.  Japan  has  the  same  desire  for 
her  part  of  the  world. 

Japan's  poUcv  toward  the  European  situation  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  war,  and  to  keep  the  war  out  of  East  Asia  Her  policy  of  non- 
involvement  Is  aimed  at  securing  stability  and  the  peaceful  con- 
tinuation of  trade  in  east  Asia  Japan's  new  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Thailand  is  a  tangible  evidence  of  our  peaceful  Intentions. 
So  al'o  Is  Japans  announcement  of  her  keen  interest  In  m.alntainlng 
the  status  quo  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister's  statement  to  this  effect  was  followed  by  a  similar  stiite- 
ment  from  Secretary  of  Stat<"  Hull  America  and  Japan  have  thus 
declared  a  common  policy  toward  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
such  a  common  policy  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
area:  that  is.  to  keep  the  Pacific  peaceful  and  free  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  in  Europe  If  each  of  our  two  nations  works  toward 
that  end.  It  is  certain  that  peace  and  trade  of  the  Pacific  can  t>e 
preservixl 

At  last  year's  Japan  Day  banquet.  I  stre.'^sed  the  fact  that  there 
was  still  an  "open  door"  in  China  I  reaffirm  that  statement 
tonljjht.  for  It  Is  even  more  valid  now  than  It  was  a  year  aeo. 
FlEhting  Is  still  going  on  in  China,  but  the  field  of  m.llitary  opera- 
tions Is  now  far  in  the  Interior.  The  new  Chinese  Government 
under  Wang  Chmg-wel  has  begun  reconstruction  in  a  large  area, 
which  Includes  all  of  China's  important  ports  and  the  great  bulk 
of  her  resources.  Tlie  Wang  government  has  announced  a  policy 
of  friendship  for  all  nations  and  welcomes  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial cooperation.     Under  tlicae  clrcumstaccis.  tlie  "open  door"  In 
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ChtiiA  has  a  new  meaning,  Amertean  trad*  with  both  China  atul 
Japan  Is  in  a  p^Mltlon  to  increase  souttdly  and  steadily 

At  this  eriticHl  siace  in  wurld  hiatory,  America  atul  Japan  share 
a  great  opportunity  arid  an  equally  great  responsibility  Clear 
thinking  and  wUe  statenmanahlp  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  will 
develop  that  opportunity  and  meet  that  responsibility. 

Before  I  clrae.  I  want  to  tell  you  again  bow  pleaaant  it  Is.  In  a  time 
like  the  present,  to  share  In  a  celebration  of  the  New  York  World  s 
Fair.  In  a  world  of  shadows  this  great  fair  Is  a  beacon  light  of 
courage  and  hope  It  lights  the  path  to  a  world  of  tomorrow 
where  the  sword  shall  be  sheathed  and  all  men  will  live  as  friends 

This  Is  a  goal  to  which  all  can  aspire.  It  cannot  be  reached 
overnight,  but  let  us  march  together  on  the  roud  toward  It. 


Participation  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8) .  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  L   CARLTON.  OF  WINSTON -SALEM.  N    C. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  before  me,  which  was  addressed  to  me  on  May 
16,  1940.  by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Carlton, 
an  attorney  at  law  of  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  views  in  reference  to  the  war  now  raging  in 
Europe  in  ."^o  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned.  In  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  letter  he  says: 

If  you  can  see  any  possible  need  for  us  to  fight  in  Europe,  I  hope 
you  will  wTite  to  me  why.  As  a  citizen  and  voter  of  North  Carolina, 
I  want  to  urge  U.at  you  do  everything  In  your  power  to  keep  America 
from  taking,  for  tbe  second  time,  the  awful  steps  sJie  to<>k  during 
the  la^t  war. 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Carlton  that  I  saw  no  earthly  reason  for  our 
mixing  up  in  Europe's  wars,  and  that,  insofar  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. I  would  never  vote  to  send  a  single  son  of  an  American 
mother  to  Europe  to  settle  the  differences  existing  between 
nations  over  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered   to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Joseph  L   Caklton.  Attorney  at  Law. 

Winston-Salem.  ^.  C  ,  May  16.  1940. 

Hon.  Robert  R   Retnolds, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Reynolds;  It  seems  Incredible  that  this  country,  for 
a  second  time,  1.=  beginning  to  take  those  almost  Imperceptible  little 
steps  which  finally  resulted,  during  the  last  World  War.  In  America's 
nghtlng  in  Europe  Yesterday  I  was  amazed  to  hear  a  radio  an- 
nouncer from  Washington  make  the  statement  that  many  high 
cfBclals  and  even  Members  of  Congress  were  beginning  to  say  that 
even  now  we  rught  to  be  In  EXircpe  helping  the  Allies. 

Why?  Not  to  make  the  world  sale  for  democracy,  nor  to  end  war, 
nor  to  make  money— the  last  war  proved  that  war  can  do  none  of 
those  things 

But  this  radio  announcer  stated — ^and  I  hope  he  Is  mistaken — 
that  high  cCacials  and  Congressmen  are  saying  that  we  ought  to  be 
fighting  in  Evirrpe  because.  If  we  wait  until  Hitler  wins,  we  will 
then  have  to  fight  him  alone,  and  without  the  help  of  the  Allies. 
In  other  words,  if  Hitler  wins,  he  will  then  attack  South  America 
or  North  America. 

IB  that  true? 

(1)  What  would  Hitler  or  Germany  want  from  the  Western 
Hemlspht-re?  Someone  will  say.  two  things:  raw  materials  and 
room  for  colonization  But  if  Germany  wins  from  England  and 
Prance.  Hitler  would  have  parts  of  Africa.  Asia.  India,  and  Australia, 
not  to  mention  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  such  purposes.  From 
the  E:ngllsh  and  French  Empires  he  could  get  more  raw  materials 
and  room  than  he  could  p<:88ibly  use. 

(2)  Would  Hitler  be  able  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Having  won  from  England  and  Prance,  he  would  have  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  British  and  FYench  Empires  In  subjection.  The 
British  Empire  alone  has  over  500.000.000  people  Germany  has 
approximately  70.000,000  people.  IX  Hitler  properly  polices  the 
British  and  French  Empires,  ne  will  not  have  ships  or  men  enough 
with  which  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(3i  When  would  Germany  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Not 
Uxunedlately  after  conquering  England  and  Prance,  becatise  she 
would  have  loat  too  many  men  and  too  much  equipment  In  the 


European  war  In  4  days  Holland  lost  lOOiWO  men  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  Grrmany  also  wUl  lose  tnany  men  btiore  the  European  war  la 
over  If  Germany  waits  a  few  years  to  recover  before  attacking  us. 
It  u  likely  that  her  beaten  European  enemies  will  alao  have  recov- 
ered EuOciently  by  that  tlms  to  keep  Germany  fully  occupied  at 
home. 

At  any  rat*-,  after  every  previous  European  war  the  world  powers 
which  were  defeated  have  always  recovered.  It  is  not  unlikely 
the  same  thing  will  happen  J.fter  thl';  war 

In  the  face  of  a  perfect  balance  of  power  In  Europe,  the  securing 
of  a  sufficiency  of  room  and  raw  materials  from  the  conquered 
French  and  British  Empires,  the  presence  cf  two  oceans,  one  each 
side  of  us.  and  most  of  all  our  potential  strength,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Germany  will  attack  us  even  if  Germany  Is  victorious 
In  the  present  European  war. 

As  American  citizens,  we  should  ask  o\irselves  why  we  should 
send  our  men  to  ficht  in  Europe  when  the  British  Empire  its^-lf 
Is  not  fichting  with  all  Its  might.  The  British  Empire  has  ap- 
proximately 500.000.000  people.  If  England  needs  more  men  with 
which  to  flRht  for  her  very  life,  let  her  get  them  from  the  British 
Empire.  England  could  easily  put  in  the  field  10  times  as  many 
men  as  she  now  has  ready  to  fleht.  She  has  more  men  than  she 
could  possibly  use.     Why  should  we  send  more? 

Suppose  the  situation  were  reversed,  and  the  United  Slates  oc- 
cupied the  British  Isles  and  England  occupied  North  America. 
Would  England  go  to  Europe  to  fight  for  us?  Let  Warsaw  and 
Poland,  Finland,  and  Norway  answer  that  question.  E^?en  British 
statesmen  admit  that  England  has  broken  her  treaties  in  which 
she  promised  to  fight  to  help  her  next-door  neighbors.  No;  this 
question  answers  Itself;  In  such  a  situation  England  would  not 
fight   for  us. 

We  are  told  that  the  Germans  are  naturally  a  warlike  people 
and  Hitler  insane  and  that  if  they  win  In  Europe  they  will  come 
over  here  to  get  us.  But  when  It  comes  to  Imperialism,  surely 
the  Germans  cannot  compare  to  the  British;  It  Is  the  English, 
and  not  the  German  Empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  If 
we  may  Judge  from  history,  the  German  people  are  no  worse  than 
anybody  else:  Hiilerism  is  but  the  scab  of  a  sore  on  Germany: 
and  It  Is  logical  to  believe  that  when  the  sore  is  cured  the  scab 
will  disappear.  The  venom  of  revensie  which  produced  the  sore 
was  Injectied  at  Versailles,  because  Versailles  resulted  in  the  eco- 
nomic want  and  frustration  that  defeated  democracy  and  made 
Hitler  possible   In   Germany. 

From  these  facts,  we  can  draw  at  least  two  conclusions.  We 
should  have  no  part  in  Europe  in  reaping  this  whirlwind  which 
the  Allies  themselves  sowed  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  It  is  In- 
conceivable to  think  that  in  the  event  Germany  defeats  England 
and  France,  and  thereby  gets  more  room  and  more  raw  materials 
than  she  can  uec,  that  she  will  then  risk  fighting  the  fctrongest 
nation  on  earth  in  order  to  get  even  more. 

The  young  men  of  America  are  willing  to  fight  or  die.  If  need  be, 
to  defend  America  in  this  hemisphere,  but   not  abroad. 

If  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  in  this  letter  are  false,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  your  pointing  out  to  me  wherein  I  am 
wrong.  If  you  can  see  any  possible  need  for  us  to  fight  In  Europe, 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  why.  As  a  citizen  and  voter  of 
North  Carolina.  I  want  to  urge  that  you  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  keep  America  from  taking,  for  the  second  time,  the  awful 
steps  she  took  during  the  last  war. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joe  L.  Carlton. 


Finland's  Candle 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8) ,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    PORTLAND    OREGONIAN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  which  is  entitled  "Finland's  Candle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Orcg.J 

Mirror  of  World  Opinion 

finland's  candle 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
8c  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Honor  still  has  Its  advocates,  decency  It*  practitioners,  and  grati- 
tude Its  testimony.    Tbe  lugent  need  of  the  times  Is  to  make  the 
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world  saf?  for  morality  once  more.  Somehow  the  brave  little  coun- 
try of  Finland  steadies  and  fixes  our  faith  In  the  certainty  that  It 
shall  be  Tl^e  way  will  be  hard  and  not  easy,  but  i.he  way  has  been 
hard  before  and  mankind  was  equal  to  Its  tribulations.  There  is 
a  false  Ua,ht  and  a  true.  The  false  sometimes  seems  to  dwarf  the 
true,  yet  always  it  Is  the  one  that  Is  extinguished.  But  the  truth, 
the  little  candie,  shines  on. 


Nominating  Senator  Styles  Bridges  for  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followinc:  address  of 
Representative  Foster  SxE.fRNs.  Republican  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, nominating  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  President  of  the  Uniied  Slates,  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention.  America  is  a  bewildered 
Nation  today  Bewildered  at  what  Is  happening  abroad,  bewildered 
at  what  h.is  been  happening  at  home,  bewildered  at  the  confusion 
that  exist.s  in  Washington,  and  bewlld'^red  at  her  cwn  impotency — 
her  own  defen?elessness — her  cwn  inadequacy  in  a  moment  of 
supreme  test. 

It  U  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  come  to  a  crops  road  where  a 
momentous  decision  Is  necessary  But  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  mere  hnng  on  that  fateful  decision.  Those  who  come  after 
U.S  in  the  years  ahead  will  see  us  as  we  face  it,  with  this  country 
brouphl  by  Its  present  national  leadership  to  such  a  weakened  state 
that  its  once  mighty  voice  in  Internatnnal  affairs  has  been  reduced 
to  an  uncertain  wh.sper.  Have  our  centur.es  of  achievement  the 
lives  and  sacrifices  of  our  resolute  forefathers,  brought  us  finally  to 
this? 

The  task  for  us  gathered  here  today,  therefore,  is  plain 
We  must  provide  a  leader  who  is  strong,  whj  will  inspire  America 
to  a  recovery  of  faith   in   herself,  a  recovery  of  confidence   in  her 
drstlny.  a  recovery  of  her  will  to  advance  fearlessly  and  erect  along 
the  only  right  read 

We  know  that  there  arc  still  the  energy  and  the  ability  In  America 
to  steer  her  civilization  onward  We  have  the  ycuih  and  tlie 
strength  to  respond  But  thev  must  be  reawakcnfd  the  spirit  and 
the  will  must   be  rekindled      We  must  have  a  rallying?  point 

I  submit  to  you  a  man  whose  very  life  symbolizes  the  qualities 
that  have  been  this  Nation's  inspiration  for  300  years,  qualities  to 
which  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  if  we  are  not  to  l)e  a  people 
conquered  by  a  more  aggressive  race,  or  sinking  into  a  devitalized 
mental  state  at  home,  and  there  is  little  choice  between  the  two 
evils. 

I  submit  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  life  Is  not  confined  to  the 
Imaginative  tales  of  fiction,  but  which  was  gained  at  first  hand 
from  the  time  he  was  9  years  old:  a  man  who  was  his  own  National 
Youth  Admini.stration  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  And  I  ask 
you  to  focus  your  minds  for  a  moment  on  a  little  farmhouse  up  In 
Maine  of  30  years  ago 

In  it  lived  a  family — the  mother,  a  sen  aped  9,  a  daughter  of  7. 
and  a  year-old  baby  boy,  left  alone  by  the  death  of  the  father,  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  12  generations  of  hardy  N-w  England 
stock.  He  left  his  family  only  a  small  and  unproductive  farm,  and 
the  accumulated,  nonnegotlable  debts  of  the  village's  general  store. 
The  ?ole  m.anpower  of  this  farm,  a  9-year-old  boy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  civllizatir.n  threatened,  here  was  one— a  New 
England  mother  and  her  brood  of  three,  with  the  deep  snow  of  a 
porthem  winter  on  the  ground  and  clouds  of  despair  hanging  low 
overhead.  "•Brain  trusters"  were  manifestly  needed:  there  had  to  be 
as  intense  thinking  as  any  Intellectual  ever  did.  even  if  on  a  smaller 
scale  And  it  took,  besides  brains,  a  special  quality  which  we  up  in 
New  England  call  spunk. 

Out  of  this  evolved  a  plan — not  a  national  planning,  but  a  plan- 
ning for  the  partictilar  part  of  the  world  enclosed  there  in  that 
little  New  England  home.  It  was  a  plan  that  has  sustained  man 
down  through  the  centuries,  a  plan  that  has  given  strength  to  the 
body  and  comfort  to  the  soul — simple,  too,  such  as  could  come 
only  from  people  of  simplicity.     It  was  the  plan  of  hard  work. 

It  was  so  simple  and  direct  in  its  conception  that  it  could  never 
possibly  have  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  Tommy  Corcoran,  a 
Benny  Cohen,  or  a  Harold  Ickes  It  was  a  plan  for  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  a  day  which  began  before  dawn.  I  am  giving  you  this  picture 
In  full,  and  In  simple  language,  because  America  needs  to  come  out 
from  under  its  silken  puCs  and  recall  the  patchwork  qiuits  of 
yesteryear.  It  needs  to  rub  the  cold  cream  from  its  face  and  dabble 
la  the  axle  grease  if  need  be.     Here  wa^  a  boy  getting  up  in  the 
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dark  to  water  and  feed  the  stock,  milk  the  cows,  and  deliver  the 
milk  to  the  neighbors  before  trudging  3  miles  to  school— because, 
in  spite  of  all.  he  didn't  propose  to  go  without  an  education. 

There  are  no  vacations  on  a  farm.  He  had  little  time  to  play 
ba.=eball  or  go  sw-.mming.  but  he  developed  a  steady  competence  aS 
he  went  4  miles  over  rocky  New  England  pastures  to  chop  down 
trees,  sledding  them  back  to  the  house  for  firewood.  He  acquired 
some  of  his  knowledge  of  commercial  values  at  this  time,  too.  by 
trapping  for  muFkrats  en  route  and  selling  their  skins. 

This  ma  i  of  the  family  at  9  found  rtij.  determination  and  spunk 
developed  as  he  needed  them.  He  worked  his  way  through  college 
by  petting  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  milking  cows  In  the 
university's  dairy  barn,  winning  a  raise  from  15  to  20  cents  an 
hour  As  a  larger  place  and  opportunity  showed  itself,  he  grew  in 
stature  to  fill  it. 

A  boy  of  New  England's  t.irlfty  soil,  a  man  of  It,  the  product  of  a 
Stock  that  knew  the  hardships  and  uncertainties  of  life  long  before 
a  New  Deal  came  to  confuse  our  direction,  he  was  the  type  of  man 
who  made  our  country.  New  v.ork  took  him  over  the  New  England 
Stiites.  teaching  agriculture,  seeking  to  share  his  experience  with 
farmers  who  knew  the  hard  work  involved  in  making  a  living  out 
of  fhe  soil.  Probably  his  teacnlngs  cf  that  p.^riod  were  amateurli^h. 
but  tht>y  were  classics  of  wisdom  compared  with  today's  theories  of 
scarcity.  He  had  reached  the  point  where  he  could  give  help  out 
of  tho  experience  he  had  earned  by  hard  work  and  his  own  self- 
reliance. 

This  son  cf  N  'W  England,  coming  up  the  hard  way.  became  secre- 
tary of  a  farmers'  insurance  organization,  then  the  executive 
secretary  of  a  State  farm  bureau  federation.  M  -n  .said  he  was  easy 
to  work  with  and  to  work  for.  He  was  named  to  the  public  service 
commission  of  his  adopted  State. 

And  then,  at  the  age  of  36.  his  neighbors  who  admired  his  pluck, 
energy,  and  ability,  made  him  Governor  of  their  State.  It  had  be  -n 
charged  that  he  was  too  young.  Some  said  that  he  was  too  radical. 
Others  said  he  was  too  TX)ar  to  aspire  to  the  office.  But  the  people 
of  his  State  are  not  given  to  acting  blindly  or  to  hasty  Judgments. 
Th:y  had  confidence  that  he  would  do  the  Job.  He  was  the 
youngest  Governor  the  State  ever  had;  at  that  time  he  was  the 
youngest  Governor  in  the  country.  And  again,  as  the  larger  place 
was  open  to  him,  he  grew  to  fill  it.    He  responded  to  the  opportunity. 

In  his  2  years  as  Governor,  he  balanced  the  budget — without  a 
sales  lax.  a  direct-inheritance  tax,  or  an  income  tax.  New  Hamp- 
shire's may  be  only  a  small  budget,  but  his  record  In  balancing  It 
puts  him  at  least  that  far  ahead  of  those  who  have  never  come 
within  shouting  distance  of  balancing  any  budget.  He  left  the 
Stale  with  a  new  Agricultural  Standards  Act.  a  new  State  Planning 
and  Development  Board  which  rescued  tottering  old  Industries  and 
encouraged  new  indu.stries;  strengthened  mothcrs'-aid  legislation, 
and  increa-sed  old-age  benefits 

He  brought  about  the  enactment  of  unemployment-compensa- 
tion m.-^urance.  Under  him.  New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State 
to  qualify  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act;  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  he  put  into  effect  the  first  interstate  com- 
pact in  the  country,  establishirg  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours,  and  prescribing  working  conditions  in  Industry.  Subse- 
quently, several  other  States  came  into  the  compact.  After  the 
disastrous  flood  of  19'36,  he  set  up  a  citizens'  committee,  and  the 
stricken  areas  were  rehabilitated,  he  himself  working  from  16  to 
20  hours  a  day  on  the  Job.  At  the  end  of  his  adminiatration,  there 
was  not  a  family  or  a  home  that  had  not  felt,  in  some  measure, 
the  effects  of  his  cooperation.  And  in  America,  we  are  a  Nation 
built  up  of  home  units  Out  of  that  rugged  little  Maine  farm  had 
come  .something  constructive,  something  built  on  experience — not 
a  tissue  woven  out  of  theories. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  record  of  intelligent  libcralL-.m.  It  reflects 
a  philosophy  which  recognizes  that  there  are  less  fortunate  people 
among  us.  and  accepts  the  obligation  to  a.ssist  them.  But.  it  is 
also  a  philosophy  that  permits  the  free  flow  of  the  energies  of  the 
able,  the  development  of  initiative  and  self-reliance — a  philosophy 
as  durable  and  as  elemental  as  the  rocks  of  the  Granite  State. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  man  cf  whom  I  speak  met  with  you 
at  Cleveland  4  years  ago  He  was  one  of  seven  Republican  Gov- 
ernors in  the  United  States  at  that  time  Those  of  you  wlio  were 
there  remember  the  consideration  he  was  given  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  He  him.self  caused  his  name  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
instead  placed  in  nomination  the  man  who  was  selected  as  our 
Vice  Presidential  candidate 

He  went  back  home,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  New  Deal 
swept  the  State,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Then,  with  the  experience  learned  in  a  hard  school  but  still  with 
the  energy  and  vision  of  youth,  he  moved  on  to  the  wider  forum  of 
Wa.-hington.  You  know  his  record  there.  In  January  1937  he 
joined  the  group  of  Republicans  who  were  fighting  a  disheartening 
rear-guard  action  against  the  cnrushlng  forces  of  the  New  Deal  It 
took  courage  to  lift  his  voice  against  them  in  those  days;  It  took  a 
man  of  intense  convictions  and  a  disregard  of  personal  interest. 

There  were  two  courses  open  to  him  The  easier  way  was  to  keep 
quiet,  keep  his  head  down  and  hope  that  in  time  something  would 
happen  to  stem  the  tide  The  other  way  was  to  set  up  an  lnces.sant 
counterattack,  to  lift  even  one  indij;nant  voice  against  the  New  Deal 
chorus,  in  the  hope  that  in  some  way,  somewhere,  it  would  be  heard. 
This  w.is  the  hard  way — the  politically  dangerous  way.  And  this  is 
the  way  he  took. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  a  break  in  the  New  Deal  armor  through 
an  investigation  of  one  of  its  major  agencies.  It  was  his  fearlessness 
in  exposing  the  liberties  which  strikers  were  taking  with  the 
United  States  mails  which  brought  about  the  beginning  cf  the  end 
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of  the  Bit-down  strikes  I  believe  I  am  Justified  In  saying  that  he 
gave  new  spirit  to  the  little  group  of  Republicans  In  the  Senate. 

But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  gave  unselfishly  of  time,  health, 
and  tremendous  energy  to  going  over  the  country,  givlr^  a  new 
Vitality  to  Republican  organizations;  because  he  aaw  that  only 
through  a  revival  of  the  Republican  Party  and  its  principles  can 
the  soundness  of  tnis  country's  way  of  living  be  preserved  I  have 
known  him  to  leave  the  Senate  after  a  full  day  of  exacting  work, 
and  travel  by  plane  to  Instill  the  spirit  of  fight  into  seme  distant 
group  of  beleaguered  Republicans,  And  this  was  not  merely  to 
attend  great  gatherings  in  metropolitan  centers.  He  gave  of  his 
time  and  strength  gladly  to  small  party  meetings,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  Uie  other,  bringing  them  In  contact  with  Washington. 
and  a  realization  that  Republican  leaders  were  interested  in  their 
problems.  His  own  Interests  were  at  all  times  subordinated  to  the 
party's  welfare,  and.  therefore,  to  the  Interests  of  his  country 

Undoubtedly  most  of  you  here  on  this  floor  today  have  seen 
and  heard  him  and  felt  his  driving  power.  Some  may  have  dis- 
agreed with  him.  but  all  must  acknowledge  his  sincerity,  and  his 
hope  for  and  confidence  in  the  American  people,  whom  he  has  come 
to  know  and  under.stand  so  widely. 

The  country  at  this  moment  Is  In  desperate  need  of  leadership. 
We  feel  tliat  this  son  of  New  England  Is  the  embodiment  of  those 
American  virtues  of  which  we  are  proudest,  and  which  we  feel 
can  combat  the  flabbiness  and  cynicism  which  has  been  weakening 
our  national  stamina  It  needs  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
had  to  strugcle  for  everything  he  got:  a  man  who  has  served  as 
the  Governor  of  his  State,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate      It  needs  his  sincerity  and  energy,  his  youth,  and  fire. 

He  is  the  personification  of  self-reliance.  In  strong  contrast  to 
dependence  on  the  Government  such  as  we  see  on  all  sides  His 
past  record  gives  him  authoritative  Judgment,  He  thinks  of  war 
tn  terms  of  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom  Is  of  military  ape. 

In  these  times  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  workineman. 
his  problems  and  his  needs,  there  is  need  for  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  L"*,  and  all  his  life  has  been,  a  working  man.  He  knows 
how  to  call  out  the  best  in  his  fellow  workers. 

It  is  said  that  this  Nation,  along  with  the  other  democracies, 
has  become  soft.  I  submit,  as  the  Nations  new  leader,  and  nomi- 
nate for  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  has  hardened 
himself— and  who  a.sks  vou.  in  this  time  of  danger,  to  do  the 
same — to  rise  to  the  need  for  disciplined  thought  and  resolute  spirit: 
Sttles  Bridges. 

•'Our  C  ounlry,  Right  or  Wrong** 
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Mr,  AUSTIN,  Mr,  Sp^^aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Thomas  Raymond  Ball,  at 
Natchaug  Grange,  Chaplin,  Conn.,  July  5,  1940: 

"Otrm   COUNTKTI    RIGHT   OB   WRONG" 

Fellow  Americans,  this  month  of  July  Is  full  of  meaning  to  us 
all  Yesterday  we  celebrated  Independence  Day.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  people  put  aside  their  work, 
gioups  assembled,  bands  played,  and  small  boys  experimented  with 
explosives.  In  the  evening  the  eyes  of  young  and  old  turned 
upward  Intent  on  the  path  of  the  rockets,  and  we  captured  lor  a 
rr.cment  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  fiery  gold  in  the  deepening 
twilight  The  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the  historic 
document  that  Is  our  charier  of  liberty  may  well  be  the  occasion 
for  us  to  pause,  take  stock  of  ourselves,  and  call  to  mind  the 
stalwart  statesmen,  brave  men  and  true,  that  gave  us  this  Nation, 
Are  we  worthy  of  them?  Are  we  alert  to  our  countr>''8  need.s? 
Are  we  ready  and  willing  to  do  our  duty  as  Americans?  Can  it 
bt  said  that  we  too  are  patriots? 

Later  in  the  month  will  come  to  another  nation  an  anniversary 
that  recalls  to  the  world  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  has  symbo- 
lized to  millions  of  French  people  the  spirit  of  a  great  republic. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Paris  9  years  ago  this  month,  and  to 
stand  with  other  veterans  of  the  World  War  on  the  terrace  over- 
locking  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  a  great  army  passed  in  review. 
First  came  itie  garrison  of  Paris  in  their  uniforms  of  horizon  blue, 
then  tlie  colonial  troops  from  the  t&z  corners  of  a  vast  empire. 
then  a  pau.se— and  soldiers  equipped  with  the  uniforms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  armies  of  the  past  moved  slowly  Into  the 
great  square  to  the  solemn  strains  of  the  ancient  music  of  the 
march  of  Marshal  de  Saxe — men  representing  those  who  fought 
the  wars  of  a  bygone  day.  like  ghoets  from  another  battlefield. 
Tbe    tragic    retreat   from    Moscow — tbe   victory    at   Yorktown — the 


military  history  of  a  valiant  nation  wa«  re-enacted  for  us.  And 
now,  less  than  a  decade  from  that  day.  that  nation  la  prostrate, 
her  army  defeated,  her  navy  destroyed,  her  people  bowed  In  sbame 
as  they  feed  the  heel  of  the  conqueror.  Men  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  harvested  their  crops,  milked  their  cows,  and  enjoyed 
a  simple  supper  after  a  hard  day's  work,  as  their  children  pla3red, 
and  laughed,  and  sang,  are  now  lying  dead  beneath  the  sod  of 
the  battlefield. 

Events  have  moved  so  swiftly  that  we  find  It  hard  to  believe 
the  news  we  hear  over  the  air  or  read  In  our  newspapers  But 
there  has  been  no  fiction.  It  Is  no  dream.  We  cannot  wake  up 
tomorrow  morning  and  find  the  same  pleasant  world  that  was 
We  are  confronted  with  a  new  world  that  is  mad,  a  world  that 
Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  domination  by  these  who.  crazed  with 
the  lust  for  power,  and  drunk  with  conquest,  are  determined  to 
destroy  all  who  stand  in  their  way.  Although  we  are  3,000  miles 
from  Europe,  we  cannot  through  our  isolation  achieve  any  im- 
munity from  the  deadly  contagion  that  is  abroad.  We  cannot  run 
away  and  hide.  We  must  face  the  future,  and  face  it  bravely. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war  across  the  water  this  country 
Is  bound  to  be  affected  by  It,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  it  win  be  a  long  time  before  we  "being  defended  from  the 
fear  of  our  enemies  may   pass  our  time   in   rest  and  quietness." 

This  part  of  Connecticut  Is  rich  In  its  traditions.  Its  hardy 
pioneers  came  from  good  stock  in  the  old  country,  and  they 
wrought  well  in  the  new.  Undaunted  and  unafraid,  they  fought 
the  battles  of  their  day.  Tlie  name  of  Israel  Putnam  Is  known 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  dying  words  of  our  soldier  martjrr, 
Nathan  Hale,  ring  out  througii  the  ages  their  message  of  patriotism. 
Perhaps  it  Is  because  we,  in  these  hills  of  Windham  County,  have 
held  firm  to  the  old  traditions  that  I  do  not  fear  for  our  men 
and  women  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Here  we  meet  on  a  common 
level,  discuss  our  problems  in  town  meeting,  work  hard,  worship 
God,  and  hold  fast  to  the  things  that  count. 

It  is  not  so  elsewhere.  TTie  ancient  landmarks  are  no  longer 
cherished.  Young  people  dash  madly  atiout  at  excessive  speed  In 
an  unworthy  attempt  to  imitate  the  night  life  of  great  cities. 
They  ape  the  affectations  of  the  moving  pictures,  and,  though 
physically  soft,  through  contact,  though  perhaps  vicarious,  with 
crime  they  have  become  spiritually  hardened.  They  are  disdain- 
ful of  their  fathers'  way,  and  unless  they  get  some  sense  knocked 
Into  their  heads  they  will  not  make  good  citizens  and  will  never 
know  the  essence  cf  patriotism.  There  Is  little  room  for  the  finer 
things  of  life  where  the  mean,  the  cheap,  and  the  gaudy  abound. 
Patriotism  is  the  spiritual  thing  that  is  symbolized  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  It  is  a  quality  that  is  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  and,  once  awakened.  It  permeates  our  every  thought 
and  deed.  It  is  that  intense  love  of  country  that  admits  of  no 
compromise  There  can  be  no  "Munich"  to  an  American.  We  are 
a  people  slow  to  anger  but  mighty  in  our  wrath. 

We  are  a  peaceloving  people  We  do  not  want  war.  We  don't 
hold  with  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  We  don't 
like  being  regulated.  We  don't  want  to  be  drilled.  We  are  inde- 
pendent. We  like  to  do  things  our  own  way.  make  our  own  deci- 
sions, settle  our  cwn  troubles.  We  hate  all  forms  of  that  regi- 
mentation that  is  part  and  parcel  of  totalitarianism,  but  for  that 
very  reason  we  will  submit  to  authority  when  we  know  that  by 
that  submission  we  shall  insure  our  permanent  freedom 

This  Nation  has  reached  a  point  In  Its  history  when  it  must 
arm  to  the  teeth.  Its  citizens  would  prefer  not  to  do  it.  but,  con- 
fronted with  a  war-torn  world  where  might  rather  than  right 
seems  to  rule,  the  American  people  are  determined  to  meet  force 
with  force  if  necessary.  Our  national-defense  program  is  stupen- 
dous. It  calls  for  billions  of  dollars  for  warships,  war  planes,  and 
war  training.  It  brings  with  It  new  and  heavy  taxes  It  very 
likely  will  make  mandatory  restrictions  on  those  luxuries  that  we 
have  come  to  consider  as  necessities.  It  may  possibly  mean  that 
our  prer^ent  military  system  will  need  to  be  materially  changed. 
This  whole  program  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress  on  its 
merits,  and  no  partisanship  or  thought  of  political  gain  should 
Influence  anyone  in  his  attitude  I  respect  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, &nd  I  can  assure  you  that  mighty  few  of  them  will  play 
politics  at  vour  expense.  However  we  may  differ  aoout  domestic 
l-ssues,  we  are  one  where  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  la 
at  stake. 

You  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  sinister 
activities  of  certain  alien  grotips  in  this  country,  and  the  remark- 
able work  of  the  Dies  committee — has  done  much  to  focus  ptiblic 
attention  on  this  problem  of  a  "fifth  column."  We  have  seen  what 
happened  In  Norway  and  Holland.  We  are  determined  to  permit 
no  enemy  agents  to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  people  or  defeat 
us  from  within.  May  I.  however,  utter  a  word  of  caution  In  this 
coniiection?  There  are  many  foreigners  in  this  country.  They 
came  here  for  many  different  reasons.  Some  of  them  can't  under- 
stand our  language  and  are  baffled  by  our  cubtoms.  They  are  our 
guests,  and  we  should  treat  them  with  all  courtesy.  If  we  h.ive 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  individual  Is  up  to  mischief,  we 
should  report  him  promptly  to  the  proper  authority,  but  we  should 
be  careful  to  bridle  our  tongues  and  refrain  from  Idle  gossip.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  men  who  must  be  dealt  with  severely  to  pro- 
tect the  country  at  this  crucial  time,  but  there  are  al.-^o  thousands 
of  Innocent  people  who  have  sought  the  protection  of  our  flag. 
who  are  eager  to  learn  more  of  our  way  of  life,  and  who  should  be 
reassured  of  our  desire  to  help  them.  With  the  rare  exception  of 
those  who  have  American  Indian  blood,  we  are  all  newcomers  In 
this  land  Our  fathers  crossed  the  seas  to  help  build  a  new  and 
better  civilization,  and  as  we  see  the  older  culture  of  Europe  and 
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the  east   destroyed   we   must   mark   well   our   own   sltuatloi^      The   1 
sacred  principles  that  were  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  liberties  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  must    , 
be  preserved  at  all  costs;  and  though  they  be  assailed  trom  within 
and  without,  they  must  ever  stand.  | 

When  our  thoughts  dwell  on  patriotism  we  are  apt  to  picture  tne 
(rallant  soldier  In  the  heat  of  battle.  We  should  remember  that 
true  patriotism  Is  a  peacetime  virtue  as  well  The  man  who  tills 
the  soil  the  woman  who  makes  a  home  a  better  place,  the  teacher 
uho  (?ives  freely  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  the 
worker  who  watches  a  great  machine  amldrt  the  noise  and  clatter 
of  the  factory,  the  doctor  In  his  daily  battle  with  death  and  dis- 
ease and  the  minister  of  God  In  his  endeavor  to  start  us  right  and 
keep  us  straight  as  we  make  our  perllotis  progress  through  life- 
all  are  patrlota.  ^  ^  „^ 
And  we  must  remember,  too.  those  many  men  to  whom  we  have 
enrustod  our  Government.  In  every  community  there  are  men 
who  have  been  chosen  to  handle  the  common  buslnes.s  of  their 
fellow  Americans  They  serve  on  the  board  of  selectmen,  the  school 
board  the  board  of  assessors,  or  the  city  council.  They  represent 
their  constituencies  In  the  legislature.  They  may  even  have  the 
hifcfh  honor  and  tremendous  responsibility  that  goes  with  mem- 
bership in  the  greatest  legislative  assembly  in  the  world.  We 
must  remember  always  that  these  men  are  th.'.se  whom  we  have 
chasen,  and  that  they  are  trying  hard  to  do  their  best  for  town. 
State,  and  Nation.     They.  too.  are  patriots. 

True  devotion  to  our  country  means  that  her  welfare  Is  cur  own. 
In  the  past  few  years  many  people  have  come  to  look  upon  their 
Government  with  greedy  eyes.  They  seem  to  as.sume  that  because 
they  live  within  Its  territorial  limits  they  are  entitled  to  a  blank 
check  on  Its  treasury.  I  want  to  make  It  quite  plain  that  I  am 
not  talking  politics,  but  patriotism.  I  am  referring  to  those  who 
seek  spt-ctal  privileges,  immunities,  or  benefits,  who  are  intent 
on  getting  rather  than  giving,  who  have  forgotten  the  lesson  of 
Nathan  Hale 

While  we  may  question  certain  policies  of  our  Government,  and 
It  is  healthy  that  we  should  do  so.  we  must  never  forget  that  in 
time  of  national  need  our  love  for  America  must  supersede  all  else. 
We  must  not  think  of  what  we  may  get,  or  what  we  may  suffer. 
we  must  not  hesitate  We  must  demand  of  ourselves  unstinted 
devotion  We  must  keep  ever  In  mind  as  our  watchword  the 
Inspiring   toast   of   Commt  dore   Decatur: 

•Our  Country!  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may 
She  always  be  In  the  right,  but  'our  country'  right  or  wrong  " 


Tomorrow's  World  No  Matter  Who  Wins  This  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

.      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  UMATILLA  COUNTY    (OREG  )    RECORD 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Umatilla  County  (Oreg.)  Record  for  June  27.  1940: 

(From  the  Umatilla  County  (Oreg  )  Record  of  June  27,  1940] 

TOMORROWS    WORLD    NO    MATTER    WHO    WINS    THIS    WAR 

The  surrender  of  Paris,  which  was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the 
collapse  of  French  military  resistance,  was  more  than  a  disaster 
for  the  French  Republic,  more  than  a  preat  victory  for  Hitler's 
Incredible  war  machine.  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  cataclysmic  changes 
that  are  taking:  place  at  a  bewildering  speed  in  the  world  we  live  in 
For  Paris,  with  London,  has  long  t>een  associated  In  mens  minds 
with  freedom^wlth  all  that  democracy  means.  And  democracy  is 
what  Hitler,  as  he  said  and  wrote  time  and  ai;ain.  Is  out  to  destroy 
Paris  is or  used  to  be — a  living  example  of  all  that  nazl-lsm  abhors. 

Little  by  little  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  war  In 
the  traditional  sense  It  Is.  Instead,  a  revolution  with  the  most 
far-reaching  purposes  Imaginable.  There  have  always  been  victors 
and  vanquished  In  war.  But,  once  the  peace  treaties  were  drawn, 
the  world  went  on  much  as  it  did  before.  The  victorious  ptjwers 
did  not  attempt  to  force  a  government,  a  philosophy  of  life  of 
their  own  choosing,  on  the  conquered  Few  are  able  to  believe  that 
If  Hitler  wins  he  will  be  satisfied  with  such  rewards  as  financial 
reparations,  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war  German  colonies  and 
similar  material  gains.  For  Hitler,  as  Meln  Kampf  vividly  Indi- 
cates. Is  consumed  by  two  ambitions.  One  is  to  make  the  German 
race  master  of  all  Europe  and  perhaps,  in  the  fullness  of  tim^. 
the  world  The  other  Is  to  destroy  the  capitalistic  sj-stem.  liberal- 
ism In  goverrun«nt.  and  the  democratic  process 

We  have  many  an  object  lesson  In  the  countries  he  has  so  far 
tJ»ken.  In  every  instance,  freedom  of  press  and  speech  and  all 
rights  of  protest  have  been  abrogated  100  percent.  While  the  forms 
of  local  goveroinent  are  permitted  to  exist,  ail  Important  decisions 


and  policies  are  made  In  Berlin  Revolt  of  any  kind  against  Nazi 
orders  Is  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  racial  minorities. 
especially  the  Jews,  are  ruthlessly  oppressed. 

Men  who  have  had  contact  with  high  German  circles  have  lately 
been  describing  what  they  believe  a  Hitler  victory  would  mean  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  balance  of  the  world  They  say  that  the 
Fuehrer  envisions  a  Germanic  Europe  in  which  only  the  German, 
the  master  race,  would  be  permitted  to  bear  arms.  A  European 
customs  union,  completely  German  controlled,  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  smaller  nations  would  disappear,  or  would  exist  as  mere 
geographical  entities,  without  power  or  real  meaning.  All  curren- 
cies would  be  dominated  by  Germany,  and  Germany  would  establish 
the  terms  on  which  trade  between  peoples  could  be  carried  on  The 
gold  standard,  of  course,  would  cease  to  exist.  It  would  be  replaced 
by  some  sort  of  a  barter  system  The  superior  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope—the British  the  French,  the  Scandinavians,  etc.— would  com- 
mand a  high  standard  of  living,  while  the  inferior  peoples,  such 
as  the  Slavs,  would  be  much  in  the  position  of  slaves,  performing 
the  hard  lalwr  and  receiving  In  return  Just  enouRh  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  lodging  and  medical  attention  to  keep  them  alive  and  able 

to  work.  . 

So  far  as  this  hemt.?phere  Is  concerned,  there  are  two  theories 
One  is  that,  after  Hitler  had  consolidated  Eiirop>e,  he  would  attack 
the  Americas  with  military  force  The  other  l.s  that  he  has  no 
such  plans— which  is  what  he  said  in  his  recent  Interview  with  an 
American  news  corre.'^pondent  The  second  theory  has  many  au- 
thoritative adherents  Hitler,  they  say.  feels  that  the  Americas 
would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  him  whether  they  wi.^hed  to  or 
not  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  commodities  and  manu- 
factures abroad  The  Americas,  he  reasons,  must  have  foreign 
trade — and  that  necessity  would  drive  them  to  Join  in  whatever 
system  of  commerce  he  establl-hes  Our  gold — and  at  the  moment 
we  have  some  60  percent  of  all  the  worlds  monetary  gold  —would 
be  useful  only  for   filling  teeth   and   manufacturing    Jewelry 

One  note  of  optimism  Is  occasionally  sounded  E\en  if  Hitler 
wins  an  overwhelming  victory  In  Europe,  some  hopefuls  say.  he 
will  not  be  able  to  put  his  plans  into  effect  This  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  all  the  empires  won  by  conquest  in  the  past  have 
invariably  collapsed  sooner  or  later  of  their  own  weight.  Con- 
quered peoples  are  not  cooperative — a  tremendous  part  of  the 
conquerors  energies  and  resources  and  manpower  mu.st  be  given 
to  policing  them      And.  in  time,  the  conqueror  grows  rich  and  soft. 

So  much  for  speculation.  Thl.s  seems  sure — tomorrow's  world 
no  matter  who  wins  this  war.  will  be  a  vastly  different  place 
than  the  world  of  today  There  will,  say  the  authorities,  be 
famines,  depressions,  constant  social  and  economic  upheavals.  The 
future  for  all  nations  is  far  from  bright. 


Congress   Should   Remain   in  Session   During 

Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


RESOLUTION   OP  FACULTY   OF  OHIO   WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  voted  that  we.  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  believe  that 
Congress  should  remain  In  session  during  the  present  emergency 
and  th.Tt  we  communicate  this  opinion  to  our  Congressmen. 

Although  deprecating  the  need  of  military  preparation,  we  wish 
to  e.vpress  it  as  our  conviction  that,  in  view  of  the  International 
situation,  nothing  short  of  an  adequate-defense  program  should  be 
developed.  Immediate  action  must  be  employed  in  developing  this 
program  and  we  pledge  our  cooperation  to  such  a  program. 

Furthermore,  recognizing  the  de.^perate  situation  of  men  and 
women  of  high  idealism  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  plight  of  children 
who  must  escape  persecution,  and  remembering  our  tradition  as  the 
heme  of  all  lovers  of  freedom,  we  do  hereby  petition  our  Govern- 
n^.ent  to  offer  refuge  to  such  persons  through  the  temporary  re- 
adjustment of  our  immigration  legislation. 

We  believe  that  this  present  struggle  Involves  an  attack  upon  the 
Ideal  of  democracy  to  which  this  country  has  been  deeply  com- 
mitted, and  we  therefore  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  We  recognize  that  democracy  Involves  both  obligations  and 
rights,  and  that  in  such  a  time  as  this  we  must  not  make  thought- 
less statement-s  which  will  weaken  our  stand,  but  we  also  remember 
that  Involved  in  democracy  Is  a  genuine  respect  for  the  conviction 
of  many  Americans  with  whom  we  may  not  agree. 

In  time  of  national  crisis  there  Is  grave  danger  of  public  hysteria. 
The  state  of  public  opinion  is  already  showing  serious  symptoms  of 
this  It  would  be  unrealistic  and  naive  to  deny  the  existence  of 
danger  from  spies  and  disloyal  persons  In  our  midst.    But  the  very 
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fact  that  this  is  widely  recognized  is  Itself  contributing  to  Increase 
the  present  state  of  enaotlonaltsna  In  our  own  country.  This  has 
led  to  a  second  danger^ — the  danger  of  abuse  of  sincere  persons 
whcjse  opinions  vary  perceptibly  from  the  pattern  of  the  com- 
munity. It  Is  possible  that  this  abuse  may  reach  such  proportions 
as  to  Imperil  those  values  on  which  democracy  Itself  rests.  If  so, 
our  reaction  to  a  real  danger  to  our  institutions  will  have  pro- 
duced a  second  and  different  danger  which  likewise  threatens  them 
Enemies  of  democracy  must  not  be  conftised  with  sincere  believers 
in  our  institutions  who  merely  differ  on  the  policies  these  institu- 
tions should  adopt  Differences  do  not  Indicate  disloyalty,  and  the 
sooner  this  fact  gains  general  acceptance  the  sooner  shall  we 
regain  our  stabUlty  of  Judgment  and  be  able  to  proceed  once  more 
to  meet  the  many  genuine  dangers  that  are  ahead. 

Herbert  J  Burgstahler.  Allen  C.  Conger.  Abble  Probasco, 
J  Allen  Hynck.  Mary  Helen  Prette.  Edward  L.  Rice,  Ben- 
jamin T  Spencer.  L.  E.  Wiley.  Roy  G.  Bossert.  Natalie 
Shepnrd.  Hastings  Eells.  Gilbert  Barnes.  Herrick  T  Baw- 
den.  Rexford  Keller,  Bertha  Tltsworth.  Ernest  F.  Amy. 
W  Rov  Diem.  Drcknrd  Ritter.  Pearl  Lloyd,  George  H. 
Hand.  Harold  J  Sheridan,  Laura  G  Wagner.  Dwight  A. 
Woodbury.  George  W.  Hollister.  Chadbourne  Dunham, 
N.  T  Bobrovnlkoff.  H  C.  Hubbart,  Harry  E  Wood.  Paul  Hu- 
scr.  Benjamin  DtGraff,  R.  C.  Hunter,  SaUle  Humphreys. 


Wendell  Willkie's  Position  on  Foreign  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8. 1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  a  remarkable  situation  and  one  which  may  be 
considered  very  significant  for  the  United  States  of  America 
in  view  of  the  developments  abroad  which  are  resulting  in- 
evitably in  an  overturning  of  all  the  economies  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  them  in  the  past. 

The  Republican  Party  is  fortunate  in  that  its  position  on 
the  tarifl  and  with  regard  to  foreign  trade  in  general  was  very 
ably  and  clearly  set  forth  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  its  candidate 
for  President,  in  an  article  written  by  him  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Eveninp  Post,  issue  of  June  22.  The  views  pre- 
sented in  that  article  by  our  candidate  are  especially  signifi- 
cant in  that  they  not  only  accord  with  the  foreign-trade  plank 
of  the  platfc.-m  adopted  at  Philadelphia  but  those  views  most 
effectively  disclose  the  fallacies  of  the  Roosevelt -Hull  tech- 
nique for  foreign  trade — a  technique  which  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  our  continuing  business  depression. 

It  has  come  almost  to  be  accepted  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  reciprocity  and  foreign 
trade.  This  i.s  distinctly  not  true,  because  the  Republican 
Party  historically  has  been  the  party  of  reciprocity.  It  is  the 
disagreement  by  the  Republicans  with  the  technique — the 
modus  operandi — of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  philo.sophy  that  has 
bi ought  about  the  wide  disagreement  between  the  two 
doctrines. 

I  say  that  we  are  presented  here  with  a  remarkable  and 
fortunate  situation,  because  Mr.  Willkie's  views  were  written 
more  than  a  month  before  the  opening  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  which  nominated  him  for  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation.  His  views  can  be  found  in 
the  third  column  on  page  75  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  June  22. 

Let  us  examine  these  views  somewhat  in  detail: 

Mr.  Willkie  begins  his  views  on  foreign  trade  with  the  state- 
ment that  "Foreign  policy  includes  foreign  trade.  We  want 
to  promote  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Probably  everyone  in  our  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  agrees  with 
Mr.  Willkie's  position.  Certainly  we  produce  numerous  prod- 
ucts which  we  desire  to  sell  abroad  and  there  arc  many  com- 
modities not  grown  or  fabricated  in  the  United  States  that  we 
need  to  maintain  or  to  increase  our  standard  of  living. 

But  Mr.  Willkie  then  makes  this  significant  observation, 

We  have  millions  of  men  looking  for  Jobs. 

In  times  such  as  these.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obviously  our  first 
duty  to  look  out  for  our  own  people.    In  fact,  the  Republicans 


believe  there  is  never  an  hour  when  it  is  not  our  duty  to  lock 
out  for  our  own  people  first.  We  expect  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  to  look  out  for  themselves  first — and  they  do.  There 
is  no  reason  in  philosophy  or  economics  why  we  should  not  do 
likewise.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion has  been  all  too  careless  in  opening  the  doors  of  our  great, 
rich  market  to  a  flood  of  cht  ap  comi>etitive  goods  from  abroad. 
What  we  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  apply  to  this  situation  is 
some  of  the  skillful  Yankee  horse  trading  of  which  Wendell 
Willkie  has  proved  himself  past  master  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities  with  oth°r  nations.  And  that  is  exactly  the  plan 
Mr.  Willkie  discusses  in  his  Sattirday  Evening  Post  article. 

We  have  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
looking  for  a  market. 

He  says — 

We  can  help  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  worker  by  promoting  our 
trade  with  other  countries. 

International  trade  atrreements  should  be  helpful  to  this  objec- 
tive In  a  world  where  tariffs  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  ex- 
change of  goods,  and  in  a  world  where  some  tariffs  are  obviously 
necessary  to  protect  different  wages  and  price  level.s,  the  reciprocal - 
trude  treaty  Is  simply  a  means  whereby  two  nations  sit  at  a  table 
and  say: 

"We  will  agree  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  this  product,  which  does 
not  compete  particularly  with  us.  if  you  will  agree  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  our  products,  which  do  not  compete  particularly  with  you." 

Now.  please  note.  Mi.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Willkie  says  in 
his  article  "two  nations."  His  philosophy  is  sound.  His 
philosophy  Is  the  philosophy  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  William  McKinley.  His 
philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party  today. 
"The  reciprocal-trade  treaty  is  simply  a  means  whereby  two 
nations  sit  at  a  table  and  say  that  they  will  agree  to  reduce 
tariff  on  the  products  of  each  which  are  not  competitive  with 
the  other."  says  Mr.  Willkie.  This  is  a  realistic  approach. 
Mr.  Willkie's  feet  are  on  the  sound  earth  when  he  discusses 
trade  treaties  in  this  fashion,  just  as  his  feet  were  on  the 
sound  earth  when  he  was  sweating  on  the  wheat  farms  of 
Kansas  and  among  the  fruit  trees  of  California  orchards. 
We  do  not  find  here  any  of  this  Roosevelt -Hull  most  fa- 
vored-nation sell-out  which  has  resulted  merely  in  giving 
away,  broadcast,  the  advantages  of  our  home  market  to  pro- 
ducers in  other  lands  in  the  very  hour  when  they  were  not 
only  giving  us  nothing  in  return  but  when  many,  if  not  most 
of  them,  actually  were  discriminating  against  us.  I  say  we 
find  none  of  this  give-away  attitude  in  Wendell  Willkie's 
philosophy  of  foreign  trade.  Instead,  he  believes  in  direct 
action  and  in  the  capacity  of  America  to  get  things  done. 
In  fact,  he  says  as  much  in  the  next  paragraph  of  his  article, 
which  I  quote: 

Americans  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  as  good  businessmen 
as  the  people  In  other  countries.  They  can  bargain  efficiently  In 
their  domestic  trade,  and  they  can  bargain  with  equal  efficiency 
In  their  foreign  trade.  V/e  had  a  foreign  market  worth  biUlons 
of  dollars  to  us  once.  To  be  exact.  It  was  worth  $5,240,000,000  In 
1929 — enough  to  provide  thousands  of  jobs  which  the  unemployed 
are  now  looking  for.  We  may  never  get  aU  of  this  trade  back. 
but  we  ceriainly  can  get  part  of  it  back.  Trade  treaties  are  a 
step  In  that  direction. 

I  said  a  while  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Willkie's  views  on 
tariff  and  foreign  trade  were  exactly  in  line  with  those  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  McKinley.  Let  me  quote  a 
line  or  two  from  Lincoln: 

I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay-Tariff  Whig.  In  the  old.  days  I  made 
more  speeches  on  that  subject  than  any  other. 

I  have  not  since  cnangcd  my  views.  I  believe  yet,  if  we  could  have 
a  moderate,  carefully  adjusted,  protective  tariff,  so  far  acquiesced 
In  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  political  strife,  squabbles, 
changes,  and  uncertainties,  it  would  be  better  for  us. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  closely  Mr.  Willkie's  views 
on  reciprocal  trade  agree  with  those  laid  down  by  President 
William  McKinley,  our  greatest  exponent  of  such  agree- 
ments. In  his  first  inaugural  address  President  McKinley 
said: 

The  end  In  view  Is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the 
products  of  other  land.s  thrit  we  nted  and  cannot  produce  ourselves, 

I    and   which   do   not    Involve   any   lots  of  labor   to  otu  own   people 

'    but  tend  rather  to  increase  their  employment. 


I 
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rights  of  protest  have  been  abrogated  100  percent.     While  the  forms 
of  local  government  are  permitted  to  exist,  ail  Important  decisions 


i  lie  Bi.ni.ir  ui  jjuuin.  upiiiiuii  IS  airfauy  s^nuwiiig  serious  sympioms  oi 
this.  It  would  be  unrealistic  and  naive  to  deny  the  existence  of 
danger  from  spies  and  disloyal  persons  In  our  midst.    But  the  very 
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^.^^Mr.  Willkie's  position  is  of  course  in  line  with  the  foreign- 
trade  plank  adopted  last  month  by  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia.  That  plank  is  short,  and  I  will 
quote  it: 

We  are  threatened  bv  unfair  competition  In  world  markets  and 
by  the  invasion  of  our  home  market,  especially  by  the  products  of 
State-controlled  foreign  econcmles. 

We  believe  in  tariff  protection  for  agriculture,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry as  es-sentlal  to  cur  American  standard  of  living  The  meas- 
ure of  the  projection  shall  be  determined  by  a  scientific  method 
with  due  regard  to  the  intere-t  of  the  consumer. 

We  shall  explore  evcrv  possibility  of  reopening  the  channHs  of 
international  trade  through  negotiation  so  conducted  as  to  produce 
genuine  reciprocity  a«id  expand  cur  markets. 

Wf  condemn  the  nrnnner  In  'Ah.ch  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  put  Into  effect  without 
adequate  hearings,  with  undu.»  haste,  without  proper  considera- 
tion of  our  domestic  producers  and  without  congressional  approval. 
These  defects  we  sJ^all  correct. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  what  America  will  be 
heartened  and  infused  with  new  courage  when  the  people 
consider  that  next  November,  when  our  country  shall  have 
registered  its  approval  of  the  tariff  views  expre.ssed  by 
Wendell  Willkie  and  in  our  platform,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  position  to  start  the  reiia-n  trip  to  our  traditional 
prosperity  and  .security. 


By    the    Purge,   New    Deal    and    the    (ommunisis 
Attempting  Defeat  of  O'Connor  and  McNaboe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  recall  how,  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  President  received  the  aid  and  support  of 
Browder,  Communist  candidate  for  President,  and  his  organi- 
zation. Some  have  not  forgotten  the  President's  opposition  to 
the  Dies  committee  investigation  nor  how  he  characterized 
their  proceedings  as  "sordid." 

In  the  last  campaign,  the  President  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Communists  in  New  York  and.  with  their  aid.  succeeded 
in  defeating  a  distinguished  and  valuable  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress.  John  O'Connor.  O'Connor  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion in  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  He  was  honored,  respected,  and  admired  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  regardless  of  party. 

We  remember,  too.  that  when  certain  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers  were  called  before  the  Dies  committee, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  attended  the  hearings  with  them  and  so  gave 
them  encouragement.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  that  she  enter- 
tained them  at  her  home  in  Hyde  Park  and.  although  she 
was  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  and  the  people  have  a  right 
to  have  her  respect  that  position,  she  told  tis  that  her  enter- 
tainment of  the  Communists  was  her  private  affair. 

We  realize,  too.  that  on  many  occasions  she  has,  by  her 
presence  and  her  words,  given  the  Communist  organization, 
which  teaches  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
adopts  a  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God,  that  religion  is  a 
fraud,  encouragement  and  aid. 

But,  apparently.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has  not  ceased 
in  his  efforts  to  stab  fellow  Democrats  In  the  back.  Note 
this  editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal-American  of  Jiuie 
28.  I94e^^ 

A  ratn.  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

When  George  Washington  was  President  of  the  United  States  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Maryland  to  use  his  name  and  prestige  to 
Inffuence  a  congressional  election. 

Oenernl  Washington  would  not  countenance  the  effort 

Instead,  that  pure-minded  patriot  indited  an  indlscnant  rebuke, 
afllrmln«  the  democratic  principle  that  the  people  should  choose 
their  own  legislative  representatives,  without  any  kind  of  Executive 
Interference 

New  York  City  can  bear  witness  that  the  principle  which  Presi- 
dent WiMihink^ton  asserted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Is  bane- 
Xully  diareifarded  nowadays. 


Such  a  thing  occurred  here  in  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict when  the  New  Deal — with  the  help  of  the  Communists — 
succeeded  In  purging  Representative  John  OConnor  out  of 
Congress  because  he  had  opposed  two  New  E>eal  measures  which  he 
deemed  to  be  inimical  to  representative  and  respon.=ive  government. 

That  foray  from  Washington  Into  New  York  deprived  this  entire 
State  of  its  most  influential  Congressman,  for  Representative 
OConnor  was  at  the  time,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Rules  Committee. 

An  even  more  flagrant  invasion  of  State's  rights,  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, and  of  the  people's  suffrage  has  now  been  disclosed  within 
the  same  congressional  district,  where  the  New  Deal— in  alliance 
with  Tammany  Hall — is  said  to  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the  re- 
election of  John  J.  McNdboe  in  the  sixteenth  State  senatorial 
district 

In  Mr.  O'Connor's  case,  the  New  Deal  told  the  voters  whom 
the  New  Deal   wanted  them   to  send   to  Congress. 

In  Mr  McNabce's.  the  New  Deal  is  attempting  to  tell  the 
voters  whom  the  New  Deal  wants  them  to  send  to  their  State 
legislature 

As  in  Mr.  O  Ccnnors  case,  the  New  Deal  and  Tammany  will 
have  the  hearty  aid  of  the  Communists,  since  Senator  McNaboe 
was  amcng  the  pioneers  in  exposing  commiinism  as  a  poisonous 
corrosive  of  Americanism. 

The  Democratic  New  Deal  wants  Senator  McNaboe's  political 
scalp,  however,  because  he  exercL^ed.  as  a  legislator,  his  demo- 
cratic right   of  upholding   the  no-third-term   tradition. 

This  is  extraordinary,  because  Senator  McNaboe — like  Mr. 
O'Connor — is  himself  a  Democrat  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  was  -with  George  Washington — the  actual 
author  of  the  no-third-term  tradition. 

The  voters  In  the  Sixteenth  District  should  think  this  situation 
over. 

They  should  realize  that  whom  they  want  to  represent  them 
in  their  State  legislature  Is  certainly  none  of  the  New  Deals 
business,  and  is  certainly  their  bublness  very  much  more  than 
It  is  Tammany  Hall's. 

In  sum.  if  the  voters  want  John  J.  McNaboe  to  continue  to 
repre.se:it  them  at  .Mbany.  they  have  both  the  right  and  the 
power  to  kerp  him  there 

And  let  them  remember  that  State  and  local  government  will 
be  Inevitably  weakened,  and  eventually  destroyed.  If  Federal  ad- 
ministrations can  use  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Federal 
patronage  to  dominate  State  and  local  elections. 

Who  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  he  should  characterize 
the  action  of  anyone  as  a  stab  in  the  back,  as  he  charged 
was  the  recent  action  of  Italy?  From  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  President 
has  himself  been  stabbing  in  the  back,  not  only  his  political 
friends,  but  our  form  of  Government. 

According  to  this  recent  editorial,  the  President  is  not 
satisfied  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  prominent  Democrats,  who 
might  share  the  honors  of  his  party,  but  he  joins  with  the 
Communists  in  an  effort  to  keep  good  Democrats  who  happen 
to  disagree  with  him.  who  believe  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, from  serving  in  a  State  legislature  and  in  Congress. 

John  OConnor  is  again  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Sixteenth  New  York  DLstrict.  which  he  so  ably  represented  for 
16  years.    He  deserves  the  support  of  every  true  American. 


War  or  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTOXIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    VTTO  MARC  ANTONIO,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual  broadcasting  net- 
work Saturday,  June  22,  1940: 

Americans  today  are  faced  with  making  the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  decision  in  the  history  of  our  country-war  or 
peace  This  sounds  simple,  for  even  the  worst  warmonger  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  against  war.  The  American  people  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  war  Hence,  the  real  "flfTh  columnists  '  in 
our  midst,  those  who  are  seeking  to  get  us  into  war.  will  not  at  this 
time  dare  openly  advocate  war  Forcing  America  Into  war  Is  a  6tep- 
by-step  process  In  1917  we  were  forced  in  at  trolley-car  pare  in 
1940  our  war  makers  attempt  to  force  u.s  in  %.'ith  ■'blitzkrieg"  "Jwift- 
ness.    If  we  acquiesce  to  these  swift  movements  which  are  pushing 


duty  to  look  out  for  our  own  people.    In  fact,  the  Republicans    i   tut  tend  rather  to  increase  their  employment. 
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the  American  people  In  the  direction  of  war,  we  shall  And  ourselves 
plunged  over  the  precipice  Into  war  by  the  momentum  and  speed 
Of  these  very  steps  toward  war  Tlierefore.  unless  the  Amerli  an 
people  halt  these  movements  and  steps  toward  war  at  the  very 
beginning  we  shall  have  no  say  over  the  final  decision  as  to  our 
actual  entry  Into  war 

At  this  point  let  me  say.  that  there  Is  no  moral,  economic,  or 
social  Justlflcatlon  for  our  entry  Into  the  war  In  Euroj*  It  is  an 
Imperialist  war  While  there  may  be  a  difference  between  the  con- 
tending Imperialist  jKDwers.  that  difference  Is  one  of  degree  and  the 
degree  Is  not  big  enough  to  warrant  the  loss  of  one  American 
life  Our  entry  Into  it  will  bring  no  gain  to  the  American  people 
but  only  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  American  youth  and  of  our  free 
institutions  Tiie  problems  that  will  arise  from  a  victorious  Hitler 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  grinding  of  the  flower  of  American  manhood 
on  the  battlefield  ,  ... 

If  this  war  were  a  war  of  ideologies.  If  it  were  truly  a  war  on  which 
the  outcome  of  our  American  way  of  living  depended,  if  It  were 
truly  a  viar  in  which  the  Interests  of  the  American  farmer,  worker, 
the  small-bu.sine.-.s  man  were  involved.  I  would  unhesitatingly  ad- 
vocate our  immediate  entry  Into  It.  resign  my  position  in  Congres.s. 
and  march  with  the  young  men  of  my  district  I  am  not  a  pacihst 
I  am  willing  to  fight  for  the  defense  of  my  country,  and  m  a ny 
war  in  which  the  interests  of  our  American  people  are  lr.\ol%ed. 
The  present  war  Is  no  such  war.  and  I  am  therefore  resolved  not 
only  to  oppose  our  entry  into  It.  but  to  warn  my  fellow  country- 
men  againk^  that   scheme   of   things  which   will   make   our   entry 

"^LeTme^'therefore  present  in  their  true  character  the  steps  that 
we  have  been  taking  which  are  hurling  us  Into  this  war.  On  May 
16  the  President  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  We  re- 
ceived a  geofo-aphy  le.s.son  from  Tamplco  to  St.  U^uls.  Tremendous 
armameins  were  reque.«:ted.  An  onslaught  was  launched  simul- 
taneouslv  apain.-^t  the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
name  of"  national  defense,  we  were  set  forth  on  a  program  of  pre- 
paredness, not  for  defense  of  our  shores  but  for  participation  in 
this  war  In  the  name  of  national  defense,  and  under  the  gul^e 
of  combating  "fifth  columnists."  we  became  at  once  engaged  In  the 
holding  and  persecuting  of  nU  those  who  dared  raLse  their  voices 
for  peace  Since  that  dav  those  who  demanded  peace  were  labeled 
"fifth  coiumni.sts-  and  Trojan  horses.  The  voices  of  the  genuine 
ai  tiwar  forces  in  America  had  to  be  stifled,  even  though  It  meant 
the  tearing  up  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  I  characterized  that  address  as  tragically  reminis- 
cent of  1916  and  1917.  a  war  hysteria  "blltzkrieR  '  on  the  peace  of 
the  American  people.  Armaments  and  hysteria  became  the  order  of 
the  day  What  followed  Is  history  «nd  a  black  page  at  that.  Sup- 
pression of  minority  groups  throughout  the  country  ant  -non- 
cltlzen  lec-.slation  In  Congress.  Congress  for  the  flnst  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  legislating  against  one  Individual  and  pa.sslng 
a  bill  of  attainder  and  banishment,  depriving  labor  of  its  economic 
ard  social  rights  by  the  ripping  up  of  labors  Magna  Carta,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  law  and  a  hue  and  cry  raised  by  reactionary 
forces  throuchoul  America  that  the  social  and  economic  gains  of  the 
American  people  be  destroyed.  All  In  the  name  of  national  defense 
defined  for  us  on  May  16. 

Then  cnme  the  Icgiblatlon  for  armaments.  By  the  time  we 
recess  tonight  we  shall  have  by  authorization  and  appropriation 
taken  over  $10.000  000.000  from  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States 
for  war  purpo-se^.  and  at  the  same  Ume.  we  have  refused  to  grant 
the  unemployed  of  this  country  more  than  $975,650,000  for  W  P  A. 
worker^  W  P  A  workers  are  being  dismissed  all  over  the  coun- 
try With  over  li.OOO.OOO  unemployed,  and  It  being  admitted  that 
the  armaments  program  will  not  make  any  dent  In  the  number  of 
unemploved  the  program  for  America  becomes  uniforms,  not  over- 
alls I  have  ca.st  the  sole  vote  against  this  war-armaments  pro- 
Kram  I  am  ready  to  vote  not  $10,000,000,000  but  $100  000  000.000 
for  the  defense  of  our  shores  and  our  homes.  I.  however,  rcfu.se  to 
vote  one  cent  for  an  armament  program  which  has  beron^e  a  veh  cle 
for  involvement  and  Intervention  In  the  war.  for  the  destruction 
of  the  antiwar  idecloeies  which  have  been  built  up  over  the  last 
23  years  for  the  abolition  of  our  freedom  and  for  the  rep«^I  of  the 
progress"  that  America  has  made  during  the  last  7  years.  "Time  and 
event*  since  I  registered  my  sole  protest  In  Congress  against  this 
program  have  demonstrated.  1  submit,  the  correctness  of  my  con- 

**  Witness  the  pledge  at  CharlottesvlUe.  of  full  aid  short  of  war  to 
the  Allies  Aid  short  of  war  only  shortens  the  distance  between 
the  peace  of  the  American  people  and  war.  A  neutral  nation  can- 
not remain  out  of  war  for  long  when  It  permits  Itself  to  become  a 
military  reservoir  for  one  side  of  the  beUlgercnU^ 

Witness  the  turning  over  of  the  best  dive  bombers  to  the  Allies. 
the  attempt  to  turn  over  the  mosquito  fleet  to  them,  and  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  so-called  obsolete  flrearms  and  munitions.  These 
warlike  steps  are  conducive  to  war  and  not  peace  for  America 

At  the  beKlnning  of  this  week  Americans  learned  of  the  shock- 
inc  proposal  of  universal  compulsory  training.  Accord.ng  to  the 
United  Pres-s  It  Is  contemplated  to  conscript  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country  f.^r  a  period  of  1  year  to  train  them  for  combat 
service  for  duties  in  uniforms  behind  flghtlng  lines,  such  as  com- 
munication technicians  and  air-field  mechanics,  nonuniform  tech- 
nical tralnii.g  for  work  In  industry  production  units  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  flghtlng  army,  and  for  conservation  units 
trained  to  conserve  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  In  time  of  war 
to  prevent  wa*te  caused  by  plowing  up  the  prairies  or  denuding 
of  the  forests.  There  is  no  difference  between  this  plan  and  that 
ol  the  forced  military  and  labor  camps  of  Nazi  Germany.  It  la 
•  page  mied  out  ol  the  philoeophy  of  Meln  Kampf. 


I  seriously  question  the  constitutionality  of  this  plan.  We  are 
not  at  war.  We  are  still  at  peace.  It  definitely  constitutes  the 
deprivation  of  the  lit>erties  of  the  American  youth  without  due 
process  of  law. 

If  Congress  were  to  accept  this  plan  It  would  bar  young  people 
from  the  opportunity  to  secure  training  for  permanent  peacetime 
Jobs;  It  would  undermine  trade-union  standards  by  creating  a 
reservoir  of  forced  labor,  thus  reducing  the  American  standard  of 
living:  It  would  destroy  the  vitality  and  Initiative  of  free  young 
people;  and  It  would  create  a  totalitarian  domination  over  the 
bodies,  minds,  and  lives  of  American  youth. 

Don't  you  see  how  this  brings  war  right  into  your  homes?  We 
take  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  this  country  from 
their  homes  and  we  place  them  in  forced  military  and  labor  camps. 
This  Is  the  first  step  The  next  step  Is  to  throw  them  Into  war. 
It  was  tlie  first  step  that  Hitler  took  against  the  youth  In  Germany 
It  Is  the  first  step  that  we  take  against  the  youth  of  America  The 
-second  step  Is  war  and  the  third  step  is  death.  I  implore  you  to 
write  to  your  Concressmen  and  Senators.  Tliey  are  your  servants. 
Talk  to  your  neighbors.  Ask  them  to  do  the  .same.  Exercise  your 
rights  as  free  Americans.  Register  your  protest  with  your  represent- 
atives as^alnst  the  Hltlerizing  of  American  youth. 

We  are  told  that  all  this  Is  necessary  In  order  to  preserve  our 
American  way  of  life  How  much  of  that  American  life  will  be 
left  to  preserve  and  defend  If  we  permit  this  "blitzkrieg"  against  the 
peace,  freedom,  and  youth  of  America  to  succeed? 

Remember  you  cannot  preserve  American  democracy  by  destroy- 
ing it  by  curtailing  it.  or  by  limiting  it.  American  democracy  can 
live  only  by  letting  it  live.  War  will  destroy  completely  our  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Forcing  our  youth  into  totalitarian  existence  un- 
der the  pretext  of  training  destroys  most  effectively  our  American 
way  of  living  as  we  have  known  it. 

The  President  once  told  us  that  this  generation  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  The  vouth  of  this  generation  have  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny;  not  a  destiny  of  the  forced  labor  and  military  camps,  not 
a  destiny  of  unemployment,  not  a  destiny  of  war  and  death.  Let 
us  re.solve  to  formula"te  the  destiny  of  our  youth  to  be  a  destiny 
of  peace,  a  destiny  of  Jobs,  a  destiny  of  security,  a  destiny  of  hap- 
pmess,  and  a  destiny  of  Ireedom. 

Narraganselt  Bay  Cruise 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1940 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent  week  end  in  the 
company  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  SandagerI,  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  an  outing  as  the 
guests  of  a  distinguished  company  of  Rhode  Island  citizens 
associated  together  for  fraternal  and  social  purposes  under 
the  name  of  the  Seaweed  Club  of  Pro^'idence.  Rhode  Island. 
The  event  was  the  annual  cruise  of  the  members  from  Provi- 
dence down  Narragansett  Bay  and  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Block  Island. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
such  a  cruise,  and  especially  under  such  distinguished  aus- 
pices may  I  state  that  shoiUd  the  occasion  present  Itself  do 
not  fail  to  accept  the  opportunity  for  a  most  joyous,  pleasant, 
and  instructive  week-end.  The  trip  from  Providence  down 
Narragansett  Bay  is  like  turning  the  pages  of  history,  and 
events  continuously  reveal  themselves  as  the  boat  passes  one 
point  of  interest  after  another  down  the  whole  length  of  this 
famous  body  of  water.  Members  of  Congress  should  be  espe- 
cially interested  because  of  the  large  proprietary  interest  of 
the  Government  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  all 
manner  of  naval  bases  and  equipment. 

The  trip  from  the  mainland  to  Block  Island  offers  a  short 
ocean  voyage  that  is  particularly  attractive.  Here  the  ocean 
is  dotted  with  fishing  boats  of  all  kind.-;,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness or  sport  of  battling  with  the  mighty  tuna  and  the  elusive 
swordflsh.  Game  fishing  of  all  kind.-,  abounds  at  this  spot. 
A  choice  of  two  splendid  harbors  on  Block  Island  is  offered 
as  a  safe  haven  for  all  types  of  seagoing  water  craft.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  on  the  water  or  in  the  air,  one  Is 
removed  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  modern  civilization 
to  a  spot  thoroughly  American  but  oflering  a  haven  of  refuge, 
of  peace  and  quiet  from  the  vicissitudes  of  ordinary  American 
life  on  the  mainland. 
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The  island  Itself,  being  about  4  by  9  miles  in  size,  has  a 
very  historic  background:  and  while  the  record  of  the  birth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  can  be  ascertained,  there  are 
no  records  available  as  to  when  or  just  how  this  island  was 
created.  It  is  encuRh  to  say.  howover.  that  records  do  dis- 
close that  it  was  noted  by  enrly  explorers  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  that  prior  to  1636  it  was  inhabited  by  Indians. 
Some  time  thereafter  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  sent 
one  Captain  Endicott  with  a  well-armed  force  onto  this  island 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  reparation  from  the  Indians  on 
account  of  the  alleged  killing  of  a  Bay  Colony  man  who  had 
wandered  onto  the  Indians'  ground.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
leader  of  this  expedition  and  three  others,  in  recognition  of 
their  moritorious  services  in  dispatching  practically  the  en- 
tire Indian  population  of  the  island,  received  it  as  a  grant, 
and  thereafter,  in  about  the  year  1661.  it  v.as  sold  to  a  group 
of  settlers  whoSe  names  now  appear  upon  a  memorial  stone 
pli.ced  on  the  island  in  the  month  of  September  1911  to  com- 
nr-morate  the  landing  of  the  first  citizens  thereon.  With 
th<  ir  families,  they  numbered  about  75.  They  were  a  sturdy 
lot  and  worked  hard. 

The  island  was  heavily  wooded,  except  where  the  Indians 
had  grown  crops.     Much  of  the  timber  was  scrub  oak  but 
here  and  there  were  clumps  of  beautiful  trees.    E>eeming  the 
Island  best  suited  for  apriculture,  most  of  the  trees  were  cut 
^down.  and  the  scenic  bt^auty  produced  by  the  forest  gave 
\-ay  to  fields  of  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  and  other  crops.    For 
many  years  the  island  supported  these  original  settlers  and 
their  descendants  and  it  became  an  exporter  of  dairy  and 
agricultural  products  as  well  as  fish.    The  island  supported 
thousands  of  sheep,  and  exports  of  wool  provided  a  consid- 
erable means  of  income  for  the  residents  there.    For  years 
these   hearty  people   maintained   themselves  and   developed 
churches,  schools,  and  community  life  -and  produced  a  strain 
of   real  Americans   that   have  survived   right   down   to   the 
present  day.    The  island  is  traversed  by  good  reads  and  the 
incessant  toil  of  its  people  can  be  noted  in  the  hundreds  of 
^  xniles  of  stone  fences  which  have  been  built  from  rock  taken 
cut  of  the  soil  to  make  the  boundaries  of  land  ownership. 
For  years  the  fishing  industry  of  the  island  was  one  of  note 
and   many  fishermen  have   been  developed  whose   skill   in 
fighting  the  elements  of  the  sea  is  legendary  along  that  part 
cf  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

As  the  years  passed  the  attractiveness  of  the  Island  as  a 
resort  impelled  the  construction  of  summer  hotels  and  for 
many  years  the  islanders  have  profited  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  stream  of  tourists  who  have  come  there  to  enjoy  the 
wonderfal  climate,  the  splendid  ocean  beaches,  the  marvelous 
sport  of  fishing  and  boating,  and,  above  all,  the  gracious 
and  generous  hospitality  of  the  island  citizens. 

To  meet  a  real  Block  Islander  is  to  meet  a  God-fearing 
gentleman  whose  courage  and  hospitality  know  no  bounds. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  "Seaweed  Club  of 
Rhode  Island"  first  referred  to  should  have  placed  in  its 
constitution  a  provision  that  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion should  accrue  only  as  the  result  of  initiation  into  the 
order  conducted  at  Block  Island. 

Mingling  with  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  citizens 
Of  Block  Island.  I  am  reassured  in  the  faith  that  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  still  lives  and  that  truth  and  honor  and 
decency  and  fear  of  God  are  to  be  found  among  these  people 
as  a  mighty  bulwark  against  any  effort  to  destroy  this 
Nation  either  from  within  or  without. 


The  National  Defense 


REMAKKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 


OF    MASSAC HUStriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  such  a  provoking  and 
Chanenging  editorial  and  has  caused  so  many  letters  and  tele- 


grams to  come  to  me  from  my  own  district  that  I  challenge 
you  to  help  me  answer  this  editorial  to  my  people.  I  think  it 
Is  worth  reading. 

In  a  fog  of  red  tape  the  Army  and  the  Navy  block  Immediate 
defense. 

Will  you  kindly  reply  in  some  way  in  order  that  I  may  make 
my  people  feel  more  comfortable? 

IN    A    FCC   or  RED  TAPE   THE    ARMY    AND   NAVT    BLOCK    IMMI:DI^TE   DETrNSE 

We  m  this  country  are  lacing  disaster,  not  economic,  but  mili- 
tary- a  direct  attack  from  Hitler  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain's 
defeat — and  we  are  doln;?  nothing  about  It — now. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  being  appropriated,  vast  armaments  pro- 
vided for  Plans  fcr  the  Army  and  Nav7  stasjger  the  Imagination 
by  their  scope  for  the  future.  But  Immediate  steps  to  ward  cfl  the 
Immediate  pressing  danger  cf  a  Hitler  attack  are  next  to  aero. 

Unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  the  reason  we  are  doing  next  to  nothing 
now  to  meet  the  immediate  defense  n?eds  is  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Although  there  is  hardly  a  modern  plane  in  the  United  States 
Army  today,  few.  if  any.  have  been  ordered  since  the  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  since  the  Presidents  demand  for 
50,OCO  airplanes. 

This  IS  not  because  of  a  shortage  cf  machine  tools,  vital  materials, 
or  parts,  nor  because  of  a  shortage  cf  capacity  in  our  plants. 

The  airplane  industry  today  in  the  United  States  has  a  present 
capaciiy  of  military  planes  cf  1.000  per  month. 

At  present  manufacture  is  but  500  a  month,  mostly  for  the  Allies. 
Responsibility  fcr  this  delay  in  production  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  whose  "indecision,  lack  of  standardization.  In- 
sistence on  odd  sizes,  on  specifications  which  do  not  fit  the  equip- 
ment of  industry' "  have  made  mass  production,  or  any  other  kind  of 
productif)n.  impossible  so  far 

In  1  plane  factory  the  Army  a  year  afjo  ordered  approximately 
1.000  planes  of  a  type  then  and  now  unequaled.  but  not  1  plane 
has  been  produced  because  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  fantastic 
Army  inspection  and  production  requirements.  Nor  has  this  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  other  and  controversial  problem  of  whether 
standards  should  be  lowered  to  permit  rapid  and  sudden  mass  pro- 
duction, which  accounts  for  the  stupendous  pace  of  Hitler's  plane 
supremacy. 

The  500  or  more  military  plane-production  facilities  now  available 
In  the  United  States  and  unused  cover  present  hlgh-.siandard 
precision  planes. 

But  the  Army  and  the  Navy  cannot  make  up  their  minds. 
They  tie  with  red  tape  the  h^nds  cf  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
loyal   and  capable   workers  and   cfflclals  cf   the   American   aircraft 
industry.    These  are  bewildered  to  see  the  crisis  at  hand  and  their 
Important  tools  of  defense  production  unused. 

The  situation  is  as  bad.  or  worse,  in  the  fields  of  tanks,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  machine  guns,  artillery,  and  even  rifles. 

With  hands  tied  by  the  frozen  standards  of  the  Army.  It  will  be 
2  yea:s  before  production  will  be  sufficient  to  arm  the  minimum- 
sized  Army  needed  for  defense  with  the  t>*pe  cf  rifle  that  the  Army 
staff  IS  demanding  Other  weapons  nearly  or  actually  as  good  can 
be  produced  much  quicker. 

Knee-deep  as  both  Army  and  Navy  are  in  traditions  and  tech- 
nicalities, there  is  no  agreement  between  them  Each  has  its  own 
petty  opinions  nbcut  scores  of  gingerbread  itenxs  Even  the  type 
of  gasoline  specified  by  the  Navy  is  different  from  that  demanded 
by  the  Army. 

Why  this  strange  blundering?  Why  this  tragic  Indifference? 
Wliy.  of  all  parties,  must  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  this  country 
stand  in  the  way  of  cur  Immediate  needs  In  defense? 

The  bald  truth  is  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  like  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves,  have  a  peacetime  psychology.  Their  plans  and 
systems  for  procurement — and  both  the  Army  and  Navy  would  deny 
this  bllterly^were  developed  in  and  are  adapted  to  peace,  wlien 
time  is  not  the  all-Important  factor.  Both  have  prided  themselves 
on  the  quality  of  limited  equipment,  rather  than  quantity — a  few 
tiMlor-made   units   rather   than   quantity   production. 

Starved,  as  the  Army  and  Navy  have  l)een  in  years  past,  both  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  feast  or  a  famine  under  the  democratic  f^ys- 
tem  A  period  of  public -defen.^e  anxiety  to  them  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  vast,  long-delayed  appropriations,  a  chance  to  fill  the  sock 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Judcing  by  the  orders  actually  placed  for  vital  planes  and  "anti- 
blitzkrieg"  equipment  to  defend  the  country,  the  Army  and  Navy 
take  the  peril  of  Immediate  military  attack  no  more  seriously  than 
might  a  farmer  in  the  quietude  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

Yet.  if  the  danger  of  military  attack  on  this  country  la  not  im- 
mediate, it  probably  dees  not  exist  at  all. 

The  fact  is.  the  plans  for  that  attack  already  are  completed  in  the 
Hitler  portfolio,  as  were  these  fcr  attacking  Poland.  Norway,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  France,  and  England  We  are 
having  our  turn  now  at  the  same  peace  propaganda  wlilch  lulled 
these  nations  into  a  false  feeling  of  security. 

Thl.s  country  is  the  only  ccuntrj-  in  the  world  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully resisting  Hitler,  economically  and  in  a  military  way.  But 
Hitler  does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  prepare. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  attacked  by  the  aimed  forces  of  Hitler 
In  a  matter  of  months,  it  will  be  due  to  one  of  two  things— 
(1)  Succe-ssful  resistance  by  Etigland;  or  (2)  Axis  war  with  Russia. 
Tlie  American  people  are  net  to  blame  for  the  situation  In  which 
they  find  themselves  They  are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  necessary  to  defend  their  liberties  and  their  cotintry. 
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They  are  not  demanding  long-range  socialized  war  planning, 
nor  do  they  want  the  scourge  of  war  perfumed  with  words  about 
the  abundant  life. 

They  want  the  Army  and  Na\-y— to  whom  they  have  given  the 
task  o'f  their  defense — to  do  this  Job  efficiently  and  in  time:  and 
they  want  those  they  have  chosen  to  repreaent  them  In  govern- 
ment to  see  that  this  ts  done.  ,,»,„,«„. 

They  will  accept  no  explanations  from  Army.  Navy,  or  politicians. 

Five"  weeks  ago,  in  a  widely  published  preparedness  platform,  we 

"Shaking  up  the  Armv  and  Na\-y  personnel,  and  smashing  red 
tape  and  cumbersome  Inspection  techmque,  which  throttles  mass 
production  of   planes   and  other  vital  war  equipment" 

Five  weeks  have  gone  and   this  has  not  l>een  done. 

Meanwhile,  this  country  has  announced  Monroe  Doctrine  policies 
that  a  victorious  Hitler  will  not  accept.  ..  ^ 

Only  the   President,  as  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  power 

to  meet  this  situation 

Will  he  do  so— In  time?  „  t,        ^ 

Basil   Brewer, 

PubltshCT.  the  Neu:  Bedford  Standard-Times,  iicreury. 


Elimination  of  the  Tax  on  Brandy  Used  in  Fortify- 
ing Wine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

I  OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Tuesday.  July  9,  1940 
Mr  BUCK     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24,  1940.  the  President 
approved  H    R.  9117.  which  thereby  became  law.    This  act  ^ 
eUminates  the  tax  on  brandy  and  wine  .spirits  ascd  in  the   : 
fortincation  of  sweet  wine;   to  compensate  for  the  loss  of   i 
revenue  by  the  elimination  of  this  tax.  the  tax  on  wines  con- 
taining more  than  14  percent  of  absolute  alcohol  was  increased. 
The  increase  runs  as  follows: 

On  wines  containing  more  than  14  percent  and  not  exceed- 
ing 21  percent  of  absolute  alcohol,  an  increase  from  10  cents 
to  15  cents  per  wine-gallon;  on  wines  containing  more  than  21 
percent  and  not  exceeding  24  percent  of  absolute  alcohol,  an 
increase  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  wine-gallon;  all  wines 
containing  more  than  24  percent  aosolute  alcohol  by  volume 
are  to  be  classed  as  heretofore,  as  distilled  spirits,  and  taxed 
accordingly. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill,  which  I  introduced  on  March  27, 
1940  and  which  by  order  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  reported  favorably  to  the  House  on  June  5,  1940.  it  seems 
appropriate  that  I  should  make  an  explanation  of  just  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  Act.  and  why  vintners  and  grape 
growers  desired  its  enactment. 

The  tax  on  brandy  used  in  fortifying  sweet  wine  which  has 
now  been  repealed  amounted  to  10  cents  per  gallon.  One  gal- 
lon of  brandy  oidinarily  takes  care  of  3  gallons  of  sweet 
wine,  so  that  in  fact  the  old  fortification  tax.  which  was  in 
effect  a  processing  tax.  amounted  to  about  3»3  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  addition  to  the  excise  taxes  which  are  collected  by  the 
Government  at  the  time  a  finished  wine  is  withdrawn  from 
bonded  wineries  or  storerooms  for  sale.  The  Government  did 
not  collect  this  tax  at  the  time  of  fortification,  but  gave  the 
producer  18  months  in  which  to  pay  it.  The  theory  of  the 
extension  of  credit  was  to  give  producers  an  opportunity  to 
hold  the  wines  for  aging  through  this  additional  time  in 
-  which  to  pay  the  tax. 

In  reality,  the  18-month  credit  worked  out  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  practically  everyone  concerned.  S.  W.  Harkleroad, 
president  of  the  Wine  Institute  of  California,  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  fortification  tax  on  brandy  had  been  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  wine  for  years. 
When  it  became  due.  underfinanced  producers  were  forced 
to  dump  immature  wine  on  the  market  to  raise  money  for  the 
Government  a.ssessment.  In  many  cases,  the  wine  involved 
had  been  .sold  to  other  producers.  In  any  event,  when  time 
came  for  the  payment  of  the  fortification  tax,  many  producers 


were  without  sufQcient  funds,  and  the  dumping  that  Mr. 
Harkleroad  referred  to  took  place,  forcing  soundly  financed 
wineries  to  meet  ruinous  prices.  As  a  result,  the  whole  in- 
dustry suffered.  The  effects  of  this  demoralization  were  often 
reflected  directly  in  the  prices  received  by  growers  for  their 

grapes. 

The  Treasury  Department  had  no  love  for  this  particular 
tax.  Department  officials  testified  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act.  delinquent  fortification  taxes  amounted 
to  $3,500,000.  There  are  29  suits  pending  against  various 
wineries  for  delinquent  taxes.  While  there  will  probably  not 
be  any  actual  loss  of  taxes  to  the  Government,  because  it  is 
protected  by  bonds,  the  process  of  collection  was  costing  the 
Government  a  considerable  sum  and  extensive  effort  eveiy 
year.  The  consumer  likewise  suffered  from  the  dumping 
which  I  have  referred  to,  of  improperly  aged  wines  on  the 
market. 

The  present  act.  at  the  new  tax  rates,  will  actually  pro- 
duce to  the  Government  additional  revenue  annually,  be- 
sides eliminating  the  costly  collection  procedure.  This  new 
combined  tax  will  be  paid  as  usual  when  wine  is  withdrawn 
from  bonded  wineries  or  storerooms  for  sale  to  the 
consumer. 

I  should  note  that  the  new  rates  referred  to  above,  of 
15  cents  and  25  cents  per  wine-gallon,  respectively,  are  per- 
manent basic  rates.  To  these,  as  to  all  other  taxes  on 
wines,  the  recently  enacted  Revenue  Act  of  1940  added  a 
special  defense  tax  of  20  percent,  so  that  the  rates  now 
payable  on  withdrawal  of  sweet  wines  for  sale  are,  respec- 
tively. 18  cents  for  wine  containing  14  percent  to  21  per- 
cent of  alcohol,  and  30  cents  per  gallon  for  wine  from  21 
percent  to  24  percent  alcohohc  content. 

Appropriate   provision   is  made  in  the  act   for  the  filing 
[  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  a  claim  by 
the  proprietor  of  any  bonded  winery  or  storeroom  in  which 
,   there  was  stored,  on  June  30.  1940.  wine  previously  lawfully 
fortified  with  brandy  for  wine  spirits.    The  Commissioner  18 
I   authorized  to  issue  to  such  proprietor  documents  entitling 
him  to  a  credit  of  5  cents  per  gallon  in  respect  of  each 
j   gallon  of  such  fortified  wine  as  the  Commissioner  shall  find 
was  on  such  proprietor's  bonded  winery  or  bonded  store- 
room premises  on  June  30,  1940.  or  in  transit  thereto.    These 
I  claims  must  be  filed  on  or  before  October  1.  1940. 

Long  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  Wine 
Institute  of  California,  of  the  Alcoholic  Tax  Unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  which  I  was  happy  to  participate,  preceded  my  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill.  Technical  difficulties  had  thus  been  over- 
come and  the  Treasury  Department  offered  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law. 

This  has  been  a  splendid  example  of  cooperation  between 
industry  representatives  and  the  Grovernment,  which  we 
should  have  more  of.  I  am  personally  very  happy  to  have 
been  of  some  service  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  I  sincerely  hope  that  its  application  will  bring 
about  all  the  beneficial  results  that  its  proponents 
I   anticipate.  

Congress  Will  Not  Adjourn  in  a  Crisis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  goodly  number  of  my  consti- 
tuents have  written  me  urging  that  Congress  forego  the  usual 
adjournment  that  ordinarily  comes  about  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  their  belief  that  since  admittedly  there  is  a  world  crisis, 
changing  in  its  aspects  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  that  the 
country  needs  Congress  here  to  take  snch  steps  as  may  be 
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appropriate  from  time  to  time  to  protect  cur  own  national 
interests. 

Some  of  the  writers  have  felt  that  Congress  could  be 
sUmpeded  into  adjournment  now.  Let  me  set  at  rest  that 
idea.  Congress,  except  when  called  into  special  session, 
meets  on  a  fixed  date  annually.  January  3.  No  fixed  date  is 
set  for  adjournment,  however.  It  requires  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Hcu<e  and  Senate  to  set  an 
adjournment  date.  Therefore,  once  in  session,  unless  such  a 
concurrent  resolution  is  adopted.  Congress  will  remain  in 
ses:-«ion— subject  to  constitutional  3-day  recesses  which  either 
home  may  lake  independently  of  the  other— until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  regular  ses.;ion. 

It  is  not  necessary,  consequently,  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
remain  in  session;  it  is  sufficient  to  refuse  assent  to  any 
resolution  setting  an  adjournment  date. 

True,  adjournment  appeals  to  many  Members.  The  Mem- 
bers have  put  in  a  long  and  wearying  session  and  are  tired. 
It  is  election  year  for  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  for 
one-third  of  the  Senators.  Many,  and  I  am  one  of  those, 
still  have  both  primary  and  general  elections  ahead  of  them. 
All  realize  the  desirability  of  campaigning  personally  at 
home  in  their  own  districts. 

Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  that  desirability,  the  great  ma- 
jority in  Congress  has  also  become  acutely  conscious  cf  the 
gn-ater  desirability  that  Congress  remain  in  Washington. 
One' of  our  leading  political  commentators  recently  expressed 
the  view  that  when  the  very  existence  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ermhcnt  is  in  question  throughout  the  world,  and  when  rep- 
resentative government  is  being  extinguished  to  be  replaced, 
as  apparently  it  is  to  be  now.  even  in  France,  the  heme  of 
liberty,  it  is  no  time  for  this  Congress  to  leave  the  scene  of 
its  activities.    With  that  view  I  concur. 

At  the  least  adjournment  would  be  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation, perhaps  willful,  by  the  totalitarian  powers.  But  more 
than  that,  this  is  a  time  for  the  United  States  to  show  the 
world  that  its  legally  elected  legi.slative  body  can  and  will 
function  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Those  of  us  who  believe,  as 
most  Americans  do,  in  our  ovvn  processes  of  government, 
will  t>e  reassured  by  our  remaining  here,  even  though  our 
labors  are  redoubled  and  even  though  we  mu.st  act  when  we 
act  with  unusual  care  and  watchfulness.  Our  citizens  are 
entitled  to  know  that  their  elected  representatives  are  on 
the  job  and  will  remain  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  intimated  I  am  definitely  against 
any  adjournment  now.  Even  cur  defense  program  is  not  yet 
complete.  Some  $5,000,000,000  additional  has  been  requested 
of  Congress  by  the  President  only  last  week.  These  funds. 
when  authorized  and  later  appropriated,  will  be  used  for  de- 
fense purposes,  divided  between  Army  and  Navy  in  approxi- 
mately the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  Hearings  are  just  starting  on  this 
request. 

Other  matters  of  primary  importance  are  not  only  before 
us  now.  but  may  be  expected  to  emerge  as  our  plans  proceed. 
For  example,  the  compulsory  military  training  bill.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  write  a  bill  along  this  line  that  will  be  fair 
to  the  men  called  for  training  and  yet  of  value  and  protection 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Furthermore,  these  defense  appropriations  must  be 
financed.  The  tax  bill  recently  passed  will  not  take  care  of 
"  what  has  been  asked  for  already  or  what  Congress  will  grant. 
Our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  promised  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  an  excess-profits  tax  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  has  already  requested  the  Treasury  to  have  its  views 
ready  for  presentation  promptly.  Other  serious  matters  press 
for  consideration. 

With  all  this  before  us,  neither  I  nor  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress can  do  otherwise  than  vote  down  an  adjournment  reso- 
lution. Despite  the  fact  that  the  California  primary  election 
IT  set  for  August  27  and  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion  and  reelection:  despite  the  fact  that  if  we  remain  in 
session  it  will  not  he  possible  for  me  to  go  home  and  contact 


my  constituents  for  more  than  a  few  days.  If  at  all.  my  vote 
will  be  cast  to  stay  on  the  job  and  complete  the  legislation 
indicated  and  required  in  this  tragic  crisis.  The  international 
situation  is  more  vital  than  politics.  As  to  my  own  campaign, 
I  rely  on  the  people  of  the  Third  California  Congressional 
District  who  understand  the  dangers  lurking  in  that  situation 
to  carry  on  for  me  during  my  absence  at  Washmgton. 


The  Librarian  and  the  Democratic  Process 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    ARCHIBALD    MACLEISH 


Mr.  KELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Library  Committee.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  address  made  by  Dr.  Archibald  MacL*Msh.  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  the  general  session  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Cincinnati  on  May  31,  1940.  En- 
titled "The  Librarian  and  the  Democratic  Process."  this 
searching  inquiry  into  the  problems  faced  by  the  librarians 
cf  our  democracy  deserves  the  attention  of  all.  because  the 
special  problems  of  the  librarians  are  but  part  of  the  common 
burden  which  the  revolutionary  developments  in  Europe  have 
recently  placed  on  all  Americans.  This  address  is  a  splendid 
statement  of  what  librarians  must  do  if  they  are  to  preserve 
and  make  effective  the  social  institutions  in  which  they  and 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  believe. 

[From  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  June  1940] 
The  Librarian  and  the  Democratic  Process 
(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 
It  would  be  a  brave  man  and  an  optimistic  man  who  would  sug- 
gest at  this  hcur  that  the  events  of  the  pa.'^t  few  weeks  and  months 
have  been  anything  but  evil.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  very  foolish 
librarian  who  would  suggest  that  there  was  any  countervailing  cir- 
cumstance to  balance  the  armed  successes  of  obscurant  ism  and 
brutal  force.  But  there  is.  I  think,  one  consequence  of  all  this  evil 
which  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  good,  and  not  least  by  these  who 
keep  the  libraries  of  this  country.  No  one  can  look  at  Spain,  at 
Austria,  at  Czechoslovakia,  at  Poland,  at  Finland,  at  Denmark,  at 
Norway,  p.t  Holland,  at  Belgium,  and  at  the  situation  in  Europe  of 
Prance  and  Great  Britain  without  asking  himself  with  a  new  in- 
tensity, a  new  determination  to  be  answered,  how  our  own  democ- 
racy can  be  preserved. 

And  no  one  can  ask  with  earnestness  and  Intelligence  how  our 
own  democracy  can  be  preserved  without  a.<=klng  at  the  very  outset 
how  his  own  work,  his  own  activity,  can  be  shajx^d  to  that  end. 
Librarians  will  ask  that  question  of  themselves  as  others  will.  And 
asking;  it.  they  may  perhaps  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  as  to 
themselves  and  their  relations  to  the  life  of  the  country  which  will 
be  valuable  not  only  to  the  country  but  to  themselves  as  well. 
Specifloally  they  may  perhaps  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  as  to 
the  great  question  which.  In  speech  and  in  silence,  explicitly  and 
implicitly,  has  troubled  them  so  long — the  question  of  their 
profession. 

The  wholly  admirable  attempt  to  put  llbrarlanshlp  upon  a  pro- 
fessional basis,  has.  as  I  understand  it,  met  this  principal  diffi- 
culty: That  It  has  proved  Impossible  to  arrive  at  a  common  agree- 
ment as  to  the  social  end  which  librarianship  exists  to  serve. 
Men  are  bound  together  in  professions  not  because  they  speak  In 
protesj^lonai  vocabularies  or  share  professional  secrets  or  graduate 
from  professional  schools.  Men  are  bound  together  in  professions 
because  they  devote  themselves  In  common  to  the  p-^rfcrmance  of  a 
function  of  such  social  Importance — a  function  so  difficult,  so  par- 
ticular, and  so  es-^ential  to  the  welfare  of  society — that  It  requires  of 
necfssity  a  discipline,  a  technique,  and  even  an  ethic  of  Its  own. 
The  deanition  of  that  function  in  the  case  of  llbrarlanshlp  has  not 
proved  easy.  The,social  function  of  the  medical  profession  Is  known 
to  every  member  of  that  profession.  The  social  function  cf  the 
profession  of  the  law  was  well  known  to  lawyers  in  the  years  before 
the  law  became  a  bu.^iness.  But  the  ablest  and  most  distingnlshed 
librarians  declare  without  hesitation  that  they  have  not  them- 
selves   arrived    at    a    statement    of    the    function    of    llbrarlanshlp 
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gatlsfactcry    to    themselves,    ncr    have    their    ccUcagues    supplied 
the   lack. 

AGREEMENTS    HAVE    BrJTN    FHACMENTART 

•me  literature  of  the  subject.  Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
BUlt  It,  would  seem  to  bear  them  out.    Librarians  have  apparently 
agreed  at  one  time  or  another  upon  a  description  of  their  social 
usefulness,   but    the'r   agreements   have   been   fragmentary    and   of 
such   a   kind   as   to  Increase   rather   than   to   resolve   the   doubts   of 
skeptics      At   the  time  of  the  founding  of  this  as-ociation,  for  ex- 
am.ple.  librarians  seem  to  have  thought  of  themselves  as  purveyors 
of  a  harmless  sort  of  recreation  which  would  entitle  the  humbler 
citizens  away   from   "the   street,   the   saloon,   and   the   low   amuse- 
ment places  of  the  poor"      ( I  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr    Sidney 
Ditzlon  in  the  Libran,-  Quarterly  )      Twenty  years  later  this  same 
a^o-latlcn  published  a  pamphlet  called  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Material  for  a  Public  Library  Campai-n.  in  which  the  o^-^ccla- 
tlcn  gave  Its  b:es?lng  to  a  scries  of  quotations  which  Mr    Dltzion 
reprints.    Mr   Andrew  Carnegie  is  cited  as  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  purpose  of  a  library  is  to  "Improve"  the  masses      Mr.  Henry  E. 
Legler  supplies  the  view  that  the  purpose  of  a  library  Is  to  "furnish 
the    ambitious   artisan   with    an   opportunity   to   rise  "     Mr    F     A. 
Hutchins  Is  authority  for  the  proposition  that   the  purpose  of  a 
library  is  to  give  "wholesome  employment  to  all  clas.scs  for  those 
idle  hours  which  wTv-ck  more  lives  than  any  other  c.iuse  "     It  Is  at 
least  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  librarians  would  accept  these 
descriptions  of  their  u.'efulness  today.     And  If  they  did.  It  would  be 
even  more  doubtful  that  a  professional  function  would  have  been 
defined      To  provide  harmless  recreation  in  competition  with  the 
street    and   the   saloon    Is    not    a    profession:    If   it    were.   Hollywood 
would  be  a  profession  from  producers  and  directors  down  to  ticket 
takers  and  ushers  In  plum-colored  reglmentaLs     To  give  wholesome 
emplcvmcnt  for  tho.se  idle  hours  which  wreck  the  young  is  not  a 
crofe=sicn      And  neither,  in  any  realistic  and  comprehensible  sense, 
l":  the   •improvement  of  the  masses  "    There  are  many  things  es.<=en- 
tial  to  the     improvement  of  the  masses."  If  we  are  to  permit  our- 
selves    that     patronizing     pbrase.     which     have     no     professional 
implications  whatsoever. 

FORCED   TO   RECONSIDER    OtTK    LIBRARIANSHIP 

Definltton<:  such  as  these  do  not.  of  course,  exhaust  the  field. 
There  are  many  more  besides  But  deanition-  such  as  these  taken 
together  with  the  contemporary  state  of  mind  would  seem  to  estab- 
liSi  the  fact  that  no  generally  accepted  or  acceptable  definition  of 
the  function  of  librarianship  has  yet  been  found  It  is  to  this 
situation  that  the  disasters  cf  the  last  few  months  and  their  effects 
upon  the  American  mind  would  seem  to  have  application.  For  the 
destruction  of  democratic  governments  In  Europe  forces  us  as 
librarians  to  reconsider  our  librarianship.  not  in  a  vacuum,  and 
not  in  relation  to  ourselves,  but  In  relation  to  a  democratic  so- 
ciety •  •  •  and.  more,  in  relation  to  a  democratic  society  which 
stands  In  the  face  of  very  present  dangers.  ,_„„, 

A  newcomer  ontenrg  the  llbrarv  scene  cannot  avoid  the  Impres- 
sion that  some  at  lea-t  of  those  who  have  undertaken  in  the  past 
the  labor  of  puttine  librarianship  upon  a  professional  basis  began 
not  with  the  inw.ird  function  of  librarianship  but  with  the  out- 
ward furniture  of  professionalism— ^he  profe.ssional  schools  and  the 
prcfesslonal  terms  and  the  professional  privileges.  The  kind  of 
recons' deration  which  danger  now  forces  upon  us  is  a  reconsidera- 
tion which  cuts  beneath  all  this  to  the  es.'^ntials  of  our  work  and  or 
our  lives  Today  we  a.sk  ourselves  not  how  we  can  prove  that  our 
profes«=lon  is  a  profession  but  what  we  can  do  to  preserve  and  rnoke 
effective  the  social  institutions  in  which  we  believe.  More  briefly, 
ve  ask  our-^clves  what  we  as  librarians  in  a  democracy  can  do  And 
in  the  answer  to  that  question,  if  we  can  find  It.  we  may  also  find 
the  solution  of  the  dlfflcultv  which  has  plagued  us  for  many  years 
"Out  of  this  nettle  danger"  said  a  brave  man  once  Out  of  this 
nettle  danger  we  may  pluck  not  only  for  our  country  but  for  our 
life's  work  a  meaning  it  has  never  had  before 


IMPl-lCIT  IN   THE  NATrEE  OF  THE  CRISIS 
relation    of    llbrarlanshlp    to    the    pre-^ent     and 


The  relation  of  llbrarlanshlp  to  tne  pre-^eni:  ana  Impending 
democratic  crisis  Is  not.  I  think,  impossible  to  describe  On  the 
contrary  It  Is  implicit  In  the  nature  of  the  crisis  What  democracy 
as  a  way  of  government  and  a  way  of  life  now  faces  is  the  threat 
of  a  competing  form  of  government,  a  competing  way  of  life, 
v.-hich  IS  more  immediatelv  efficient  than  democracy  because  it 
sacrifices  to  efficiency— to  commercial  efficiency  and  to  military 
efficiency— every  other  consideration,  whether  of  individual  freedom 
or  of  moral  lovaltv  or  of  human  decency— which  could  In  any  way 
detract  from  "efficient  military  or  commercial  operation.  What 
democracv  as  a  way  of  govtrnment  and  a  way  of  life  now  faces. 
In  other  words,  is  this -the  question  whether  It  can  survive  m 
competition  with  a  more  efficient  way  cf  government  and  a  more 
efficient  wav  of  life  which  achieves  its  efficiency  precisely  by  sup- 
pressing and  destroying  and  eliminating  all  those  human  values 
which  democracy  was  created  to  achieve. 

HOW    ARE    THE    PEOPLE    TO    BE    INFORMED' 

cut  •  form  of  government  and  a  way  of  life,  in  which  the  basic 
decMons  we  made  bv  the  people  themselves,  in  the  peoples  in- 
terest and  after  discussion  and  reflection,  survive  in  competition 
with  a  form  cf  government  and  a  way  of  life  in  which  the  basic 
decisions  are  made  In  secret  by  a  single  will?  This  was  the 
question    the    Pre-sident    of    the    United    States    presented    to    the 
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Eighth   Inter-American  Scientific  Congress.     It  is  a  question   the 
events   of    the    last    few   days   have   presented   with   ever-increasing 
Intensity   to   all   Americans — and   not   least   to   those   who   keep   the 
country's  libraries      But    to   us  the   question   Is  presented   with   a 
particularity  and  a  specific  meaning  which  absorbs  all  our  thought. 
For  the  question  to  us  Is  not  the  question  of  public  action  but 
the  question  of  public  Information.     If  the  basic  decisions  are  to 
continue   to   t)e   made   by    the   people,   and   if   they   are   now   to   be 
made   by   the   people,   not   in   conditions  of  peace   with   margin   for 
error,   but    in  conditions  of  threat  and  danger  and  imminent  war 
with  no  margin  of  any  kind,  how  are  the  people  to  be  informed? 
How  are  they  to  be  provided  not  only  with  knowledge  of  the  new 
facts    creating    the    specific    ifsuc    to    t>e    decided,    but    also    with 
knowledge    of    the    relevant    parts    of    the    hisujrical    record    which 
constitute   the  precedents  for   action?     How   are   they  to  l>e  pro- 
vided   with    defenses    against    the    special    pleading— the    propa- 
gandas— the   new   propaganda   which   now   Impudently  tells  them, 
with  all   the  lessons  of  Europe  spread  out  for  them  to  see,  that 
they  need  not  act.  that  no  one  wishes  to  attack  them,  that  if  they 
will  only  delay,  if  they  will  only  remain  weak  and  silent  and  de- 
fenseless,  they   win   be  safe;    that   if   they   will   only  wish  to  keep 
cut  of  war  they  can  keep  out  of  war — as  Norway  wished,  as  Hol- 
land  wished,   as   Finland   wished?     How   are   they   to   be  provided 
v.ith  the  facts  of  record,  the  chapters  of  their  own  experience,  the 
materials  they  must  have  and  have  quickly  and  in  the  most  useful 
form  if  they  are  to  decide  well  and  decide  wisely  the  Issues  upon 
which  all  the  future  hangs? 

These  are  the  questions  which  present  themselves  to  us  when 
we  consider  our  lives  and  our  work  not  in  abstract  but  In  relation  to 
the  danger  In  which  democracy  now  stands.  For  it  is  we  who  are 
the  keepers — the  proud  keepers — of  these  records  of  the  experience 
of  our  people,  these  precedents  for  decision.  And  It  Is  we.  If  It  Is 
anyone,  who  will  devise  means  and  establish  ways  to  make  these 
precedents  available  to  those  who  need  them.  What  means  we  will 
devise,  what  ways  we  will  establish,  it  is  not  for  me.  the  youngest 
in  point  of  service  among  you.  to  attempt  to  say.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  leaders  of  our  profe.'^sion  ha\e  long  considered  this  most  obvious 
and  most  desperately  pressing  problem  and  have  drafted  proposals 
to  submit  to  vou.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure — that  however  we 
answer  these  urgent,  these  insistent  questions — whatever  technical 
procedures  we  adopt — the  necessity  of  facing  this  problem  In  these 
terms  cannot  help  but  advance  our  understanding  of  our  work  and 
of  ourselves.  For  no  one.  I  believe,  can  think  of  llbrarlanshlp  In 
the  terms  of  this  necessity  without  a  reconsideration  cf  Its  basic 
purp-:se.  And  no  one  can  think  of  librarianship  In  these  terms 
without  concluding  that  the  notions  of  librarianship  sometimes 
held  are  less  than  adequate.  If  librarians  accept  a  responsibility 
for  the  survival  of  democracy  insofar  as  they  can  as.sure  that 
survival,  if  librarlan«^  accept  a  responsibility  to  make  available  to 
the  people  the  precedents  for  decision  and  for  action  in  order  that 
the  people  may  govern  by  them — then  librarians  cannot  satisfy  that 
responsibility  merely  by  delivering  books  from  public  libraries  as 
books  are  called  for.  nor  can  they  satisfy  that  responsibility  in  ref- 
erence libraries  merely  by  supplying  scholars  with  the  materials  of 
scholarship.     They  must  do  far  more. 

They  must  them.<=elves  become  active  and  not  passive  agents  of  the 
democratic  process.     And  they  must  think  of  their  libraries  not  as 
patented  machines  to  deliver  to  the  asker  the  book  he  wants,  their 
responsibility  and  obligation  ending  when  the  book  Is  delivered  to 
his  hands.     They  must  think  of  their  libraries  as  organizations  of 
Intelligent  and  well-trained  men  and  women  qualified  to  select  from 
the  record  in   their  keeping  such  materials  as  arc  relevant  to  the 
decisions  the  people  must  make  and  able  to  provide  those  materials 
to  the  pcop'.e  in  a  useful  form.    They  must  think  of  their  libraries 
in  other  words  not  as  books  and  catalogs  with  the  men  to  serve  them 
but  as  expert  men  to  whom  the  books  and  catalogs  are  tools  for  the 
performance  of  a  dutv.     They  must  think  of  their  libraries  as  the 
director  of  a   legi.'^lative  reference  service  thinks  of   the  books  he 
uses   not  as  the  director  of  a  circulation  service  thinks  of  books— 
they  must  think,  that  Is.  as  the  director  of  a  legislative  reference 
service  who  serves  not  Congress  only  or  a  legislature,  but  a  people. 
That  such  a  service  would  be  as  difficult  to  perform  as  it  Is  difficult 
to  define  we  must,  of  course,  admit:  democracy  Is  difficult  and  In 
no  aspect  more  so  than  in  the  provision  of  information  and  the 
preparation  for  action.     But  that  such  a  service  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment   we  will   no  more   admit  than   we   will   admit  that 
democracy  is  Impossible  of  defense.     To  subject  the  record  cf  ex- 
perience to  intelligent  control  so  that  all  parts  of  that  record  shall 
be  somewhere  deposited;  to  bring  to  the  servicing  of  that  record  the 
greatest  learning  and  the  most  responsible  Intelligence  the  country 
can  provide:  to  make  available  the  relevant  parts  of  that  record  to 
tho.se  who  have  need  of  it  at  the  time  they  have  need  of  it  and  in  a 
form  responsive  to  their  need— surely  these  are  not  difficulties  be- 
yond the  competence  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  constructed 
m  this  country  one  of  the  greatest  library  systems  the  world  has  seen. 
There  are  dangers  In  such  an  undertaking.     But  there  are  dangers 
also- -even   greater   dangers — in   refusing    to    attempt    it.      And    the 
rewards  of  success  are  rewards  worth  seeking.     Not  only  would  the 
cause  of  democracy,  the  cause  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, be  served:  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  profession  to  which 
we  belong  might  find  in  the  process  the  definition  of  Its  function 
for  which  It  has  sought  so  long — a  function  as  noble  as  any  men 
have  ever  served. 
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The  Fourth  of  July,  the  Nation's  Birthday 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD,  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  and  patriotic  speech  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ShipsteadI.  dehvered 
in  his  home  city.  Northfield.  Minn.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Foltith  or  Jult.  the  Nation's  Bihthd.^t 

One  hundred  and  sixtv-four  years  ago  today  the  foundation  of  j 
the  United  States  wa.s  laid  In  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  That  was  the  first  political  document  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  expressing  the  principle  that  all  men  arc 
entitled  to  a  position  of  equality  before  the  law  It  recoemlzed 
that  man  Is  endowed  bv  his  Creator  with  certain  inherent  rights 
thai  the  Rovernment  shall  not  take  away  from  him  It  was  the 
first  expression  cf  a  publicly  accepted  political  principle— a  govern- 
ment Is  the  servant  cf  men  and  not  their  master. 

DffLAlWTTON   OF  INDEPENDENCK   FOUNDATtON   OF  CONSTTTTmON  j 

Tlus  document  later  became  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  by  law  the  political  principles 
thus  enunciated  Thii,  theory  of  equality  before  the  law  had  been 
priKlalmed  before  In  the  teachinR  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  who 
came  to  a  world  governed  by  dictators,  and  an  earthly  population  ] 
composed  of  90  percent  slaves  and  about  10  percent  freemen.  The 
aUve  had  no  standing  befrre  the  law  The  Nazarene  brought  to 
this  earth  the  doctrine  that  all  men  were  children  of  the  same 
Divine  Father,  and  therefore  brothers,  and  that  before  the  Judg- 
ment seat  of  divine  law.  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  weak  must 
stand  In  Judgment  on  a  be£ls  of  equality. 

This  was  a  very  revolutionary  doctrine.  It  threatened  the  very 
four.dation  of  existing  crder  and  resulted  In  centuries  of  war  and 
strife  until  at  last  the  principle  of  equality  was  established,  the 
principle  that  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  God  Almighty  all  men 
were,  equal  ^That  prlnc.ple  having  been  establl.shed.  m^n  began 
to  question  "Why  not  equality  before  the  civil  courts  of  the  larul?  ' 
Th^t  led  to  a  stru.;t;le  to  achieve  political  equality,  resulting  In 
more  centuries  of  war,  until  finally  that  principle  was  written  Into 
th»  Declaration  of  Ii. dependence 

niEEDOM    PROTTCTED   BY   CONSTITUTION 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  fol- 
lowed later  and  under  Its  protection,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
Of  the  press  the  right  to  peacefully  assemble,  reliKlous  liberty. 
have  been  preserved  in  this  land  until  this  day  The  United  States 
of  America  from  its  birth  became  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  poverty-stricken  peoploa  of  all  European  races  They 
came  here  to  a  land  that  guaranteed  them  not  only  freedom  from 
pnUtical  and  religious  persecution,  but  they  came  to  a  land  that 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  own  land,  to  own  a  home,  to  worship 
bod  in  their  own  church  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science •  •  •  8  land  and  a  government  that  offered  them 
citizenship  and  only  asked  In  return  that  they  help  build  the 
Nation,  maintain  order,  and  preserve  our  institutions — as  well  as 
enjoy  them. 

NATION    CROWrS    GREAT    IN    rREEDOM 

In  looking  back  upon  these  164  years,  it  is  amazing  to  contem- 
plate how  well  they  built  it.  and  how  loyal  to  this  country's  institu- 
tions they  have  remained  And  why  not?  The  poorest  peasant 
could  come  here,  and  In  a  few  years  could  have  a  better  farm  than 
the  landlord  who  lorded  over  him  In  the  old  country.  No  one  Inter- 
fered with  his  normal  way  of  living  No  one  Interfered  with  him  or 
his  family  in  attending  the  same  church  and  worshipping  the  same 
God  that  he  had  worshipped  In  the  old  country  He  came  to  a  land 
that  by  lt«  Constitution  prohibits  a  religious  test  for  holding  office. 

He  could  sing  his  own  folk  songs  in  his  own  langtlage,  he  could 
dance  his  own  folk  dances  as  he  danced  them  In  the  land  from 
which  he  came  He  could  sing  the  same  hymns  that  he  brought 
with  him,  in  whatever  language  he  cotild  sing  them.     ^     „  ,      _, 

As  a  restilt  we  have  here  a  mixture  of  the  culture  of  all  lands, 
out  of  which  m  time  wUl  come  the  true  American  culture  vVe 
can  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  "We  are  the  heirs  of  all  ages  " 

We  have  escaped  from  the  political  and  religious  persecutions 
of  Europe  There  have  been  comparatively  few  mild  waves  of 
religious  and  racial  prejudice  manifested,  but  they  have  gained 


no  headway  because  of  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
courts,  for  all  mtn.  regardless  of  race  or  creed 

It  can  be  truly  said,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the 
American  people  have  succeeded  to  a  marked  degree  In  keeping 
old-country  prejudices  and  bigotry  from  coming  to  find  a  home 
on  American  soil.  Tliat  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom.  For 
that  our  fathers  came  here  from  the  beginning.  To  these  prin- 
ciples we  have  remained  true. 

Und-r  the  benign  protection  of  otir  Constitution  we  have  become 
more  and  more  a  uiiited  pt-ople.  Through  the  courage,  thrift,  and 
industry  of  our  people  we  have  become  powerful  \Mlh  gieat 
power  come  creat  rebponsibilitics  Tlie  administration  cf  that 
power  for  good  or  HI  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  depend 
upon  the  Intelligence  and  moral  character  of  every  American 
citizen  Here  every  citizen  Is  his  own  rtiler— In  fact,  his  own  king. 
All  power  of  government  here  Is  Inherent  In  the  people,  who  have 
delegat.d  limited  power  with  specific  restrictions  to  Its  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government,  In  no  other  way  can  the  people  be 
masters  of  the  Government  Instead  of  its  servant. 

As  this  Government  was  born  out  of  revolution,  so  it  was  pre- 
served by  civil  war,  and  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  In  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Union  newly  arrived  immigrants  volunteered  and 
lought  as  bravely  as  the  descendants  of  those  who  came  on  the 
Mayflou'T.  We  have  grown  and  developed  in  freedom  from  a 
narrow  strip  of  scattered  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
become  a  great  nation— the  envy  of  all  tlie  world  We  have  bt-come 
great  and  strong  In  our  own  right  because  we  have  been  true  to 
ourselves  We  have,  under  the  gtildance  of  patriotic  statesmen, 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  the  political,  religious,  and  md.tary  up- 
heavals in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  po.lcy 
our  people  have,  for  something  like  a  century  and  a  half,  supported 
men  like  Washington.  Jefferson.  Jackson.  Monroe,  Llncoiu.  and 
Cleveland  because  they  would  have  no  trafHc  with  the  political 
systems  of  countries  from  which  they  escaped  when  they  came  to 
the  United  States.  They  have  remained  true  to  the  warning  of 
our  first  President,  George  Washington.  Ui  his  Farewell  Address, 
when  he  said: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  rernote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  mu.st  be  unwise  In  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ships or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  courfe. 

"If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  Is  not  far  oft  when  we  may  defy  material  Injury  from  external 
annoyance:  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously 
respected,  when  belligerent  natons.  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  our  Justice,  shall  counsel.  Why  forego  the  advantages 
of  80  pecuU.tr  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
groxind?  Why.  by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  Euro- 
pean ambition,  rivalship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 

WE     SHOULD     RZTUHN     TO     POLICY     OF     NO     ENTANGLEMENT     IN     FOREIGN 

POLITICS 

To  this  day  that  doctrine  should  remain  ours.  European  history 
through  the  centuries  is  one  of  almost  continuous  warfare.  Large 
and  Increasing  populations  on  restricted  areas  of  land  lieget  hunger 
and  cry  for  more  land,  more  raw  material,  more  food. 

Ambitious  rulers,  determined  to  hold  their  position  In  seats  of 
power  by  methods  of  war  if  necessary,  prepare  their  people  for  war 
through  the  spreading  of  propaganda  of  hatred  against  other 
nations  and  peoples  until  some  overt  act  can  be  seized  upon  to  lead 
their  people  to  war.  And  If  the  overt  act  does  not  occur  at  the 
selected  hour,  over?  acts  can  easily  be  manufactured  to  serve  as  the 
excuse  for  precipitating  their  people  Into  the  shambles  of  war. 

The  tragedy  of  Europe  has  been  that  In  order  to  have  war,  hatred 
must  first  be  engendered  In  the  hearts  of  men— of  people  against 
people,  nation  against  nation — because  the  dominating  fone  of 
war  is  hate.  The  tragedy  of  life  is  that  out  of  this  hate  engendered 
In  order  to  conduct  war,  comes  a  treaty  to  so-called  peace,  enforc- 
ing by  the  conquerer  upon  the  conquered,  conditions  conceived  in 
hate  and  revenge.  carr\-ing  the  seeds  for  the  next  war. 

And  so  we  find  that  EXiropean  wars  have  been  a  series — one 
after  the  other.  MacKenzle  King,  Premier  of  Canada,  said  some- 
thing like  this  more  than  a  year  ago 

"To  expect  that  the  people  of  Canada  shall  be  called  upon 
every  20  years  to  enter  a  war  In  Europe  to  help  restore  order 
In  a  continent  that  cannot  govern  Itself  seems  to  many  people 
plain  Insanity" 

We  were  induced  to  become  a  party  to  the  European  war  In 
1917,  The  alms  of  the  war  were  made  attractive  by  propaganda. 
It  was  said  the  war  was  between  autocratic  dictators  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  democracies  and  on  the  side  of  the  democracies 
were  the  Czar  and  his  Imperial  Government  of  Russia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Japan — strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  emotions  of  our 
pecple  were  whipped  to  a  frenzy.  Any  citizen  who  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  cotintry  entering  upon  that  war 
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was  branded  as  disloyal  and  a  traitor.  This  was  to  be  a  holy 
crusade  to  protect  and  preserve  and  defend  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples cf  government.  And  so  we  Joined  with  our  men  and  our 
resources,  the  forces  of  the  Russian  Czar  and  the  Emp>eror  of 
Japan,  in  what  we  were  told  was  the  last  great  war  for  the  Ideals 
and    blessings  of   democracy. 

The  cost  of  that  experiment  has  as  yet  not  been  estimated  or 
calculated.  The  cost  to  the  National  Government  to  conduct  the 
Civil  War  was  five  billion,  not  only  to  conduct  the  war.  but  to 
aid  3  vears  of  reconstruction.  The  cost  of  our  European  experi- 
ment in  repudiated  and  accumulated  debts  can  be  estimated  only 
m  part — but  the  suffering  that  resulted  from  the  collapse  of  our 
national  economy,  under  which  we  are  still  suffering,  cannot  be 
calculated  liecause  it  is  still  with  us.  As  a  reward,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  there  was  less  democracy  in  the  world  after  the  World 
War  was  over  than  before. 

PRESIDENT    Vl'ILSON    DISILLUSIONED 

After  his  great  disillusionment.  President  Wilson,  who  led  us 
m  that  crusade,  stated  In  an  address  in  St  Louis  after  the  war  was 
over,  that  the  World  War  No.  1  was  a  commercial  war  for  ter- 
rltcry  and  our  commerce  and  trade.  As  a  result  of  the  hatred 
engendered,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  exposing  the  war  aims 
of    the    victorious   powers 

Documents  In  the  State  Department  made  public  2  or  3  years 
ago  showed  us  that  the  secret  treaties  made  not  only  by  Russia. 
Italy  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  by  Germany  and  Au.stria. 
were  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  world  among  themselves  if 
they  should  become  victors.  The  records  show  that  these  secret 
treaties  on  the  part  of  our  Allies  had  been  placed  In  the  State 
Department  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1917.  but  our  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  upon  his  return  from  his  first  trip  to  Paris,  stated  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  he  did  not 
learn  of  these  secret  treaties  of  our  Allied  Powers  until  he  came 
to  Paris.  So  much.  In  brief,  for  past  history  of  our  experiment 
in  European  politics. 

In  1922.  when  the  people  of  Minnesota  elected  me  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  stated  at  that  time:  "We  are  already  In  danger 
of  being  involved  In  the  next  World  War  that  seems  Inevitable 
as  a  result  of  the  last  war  "  Time  will  not  permit  on  this  occa- 
sion for  me  to  go  into  the  rea.sons  for  that  statement  further  than 
I  have  alreadv  tried  to  make  clear.  In  1931  and  again  in  1938  I 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  On  both 
occasions,  upon  my  return.  I  stated  that  Europe  is  a  ship  sailing 
with  a  corpse  in  the  hold.  To  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  I  will  say  It  comes  from  an  old  supersti- 
tion of  sailors  that  a  ship  sailing  with  a  corpse  In  the  hold  Is 
t)ound  for  destruction,  and  Europe  was  sailing  with  the  corpse 
of  the  last  war— and  Euro]  e  is  now  sailing  the  seas  of  destruc- 
tive   war. 

I         EfTlOPE   GOING    TO    PIECES 

This  war  Is  a  colossal  tragedy  for  Europe  The  economic  life 
of  Europe  is  going  to  pieces  Last  winter  there  were  millions  of 
hungry  and  freezing  people  in  Europe,  and  next  winter  there 
will  be  many  more  Tlie  war  is  being  fought  on  pajier  money. 
Europe  is  not  only  sinking  in  a  sea  of  blood,  but  in  a  sea  of  debt 
that  can  only  end  in  a  complete  collapse  of  Its  credit  and  cur- 
rency. If  the  war  should  stop  today  It  will  take  many  years 
for  Europe  to  come  back  to  normal  production  and  distribution 
of  food  and  other  products  If  the  war  shall  be  prolonged  human 
beings,  not  only  In  Europe  but  also  here,  even  If  we  can  muster 
the  will  to  ke«p  out,  will  make  the  depression  following  the  last 
World  War  look  like  summer  zephyr  as  compared  to  a  Kansas 
cvclone. 

'  The  war  is  wrecking  Europe  and  Is  preparing  it  for  the  early 
starvation  of  increasing  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
not  only  in  the  warring  countries  but  in  the  neutral  countries  as 
well  Hunger,  suffering,  and  famine  ftirnlsh  the  most  fertile  soil 
for  social  disorder  and  revolution.  The  statesmen  responsible  for 
this  war  and  its  continuation  may  find  that  they  and  their  people 
will  pay  a  greater  price  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  There  was 
In  no  country  in  Europe  amongst  the  people  any  desire  for  this 
war  Th"y  are  the  victims  of  their  governments  There  were 
too  many  'memories  of  the  griefs  and  poverty  and  suffering  of  the 
last  war  on  which  to  build  any  enthusiasm  for  the  present  war. 
It  Is  onlv  because  of  the  men  In  high  places  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  that  war  Is  possible,  and  they  have  gone  to  desperate 
lengths  by  their  propaganda  to  generate  hysteria  and  hate  in  order 
to  conduct   war  at  all. 

If  the  war  continues  as  It  has  started  It  must  be  plain  to  every- 
one that  It  will  result  In  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  men  and 
In  the  creation  of  millions  of  widows  and  orphans  The  frightful 
tragcdv  Is  that  this  terrible  war  will  add  nothing  to  human  happi- 
ness lior  will  It  Influence  in  the  least  lota  the  saving  of  democracy, 
because  war  destroys  democracy.  War  destroys  democracy  because 
It  causes  national  bankruptcy,  and  national  bankruptcy  produces 
poverty,  unrmploymrnt,  hunger,  end  suffering,  and  no  democratic 
form  of  government  can  exist  In  such  soil. 

The  first  casualtv  In  war  is  the  truth.  The  second  Is  democracy 
and  human  freedom  National  bankruptcy,  hunger,  and  suffering 
brine  more  and  more  centralization  of  government  Into  dictator- 
ships If  this  war  continues.  I  venture  to  say  that  Instead  of  saving 
democracy,  it  will  destroy  every  democracy  that  still  leinams.    Tens 


of  millions  of  families  In  Europe— men.  women,  and  children— are 
praying  to  Gcd  everv  day  that  He  will  put  some  good  will  into  the 
hearts  of  our  political  leaders  and  Inspire  them  to  declare  an 
armistice.  A  man  of  wide  experience  who  has  spent  the  last  20 
years  in  Europe  as  a  representative  of  one  of  our  great  corporations 
and  who  has  spent  8  months  since  the  war  started,  and  has  traveled 
In  every  belligerent  country,  says  that  peace  would  bring  general 
delirium  of  Joy,  a  universal  escape  from  fear,  terror,  horror,  despair, 
and  material  "and  spiritual  mi.sery  and  devastation,  into  this  mael- 
strom of  human  suffering,  brutal  and  merciless  slaughter  of  millions 

of  men. 

There  are  men  and  women  In  the  United  States  who  believe  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  again  intervene.  They  sneer 
find  malign  men  and  women  who  do  not  agree  with  their  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  by  a  famous  philosopher  that  humanity  can  only 
learn  one  thing  from  history,  and  that  is  that  they  cannot  learn 
anything  As  a  result,  hlstorv  repeats  Itself  and  poor  humanity, 
having  forgotten  the  danger  signals  along  which  former  generations 
have  traveled,  travel  the  same  road.  As  a  result  we  have  already 
drifted  far  into  the  shambles  of  a  World  War.  It  is  said  we  can 
do  that  and  still  not  make  war. 

Since  the  la.st  World  War  we  have  played  with  matches  In  the 
powder  house  of  International  affairs,  which  is  filled  with  dynamite. 
We  have  taken  varied  positions  in  International  affairs  and  our 
policies  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  causing  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  Exirope  and  the  present  war.  How  far  we  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  causing  this  war  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  ap- 
prai.se  and  determine.  We  have  been  fed  on  a  propaganda  since 
the  last  war  that  It  was  Inevitable  that  we  mu.st  enter  the  next 
war.  which  is  now  upon  us.  That  propaganda  has  been  organized 
and  has  been  persistent. 

DICTATORSHIPS    A    RETLT^N    TO    POLITICAL    SLAVERY 

We  are  already  conducting  an  undeclared  economic  war  on  the 
countries  we  have  identified  as  our  potential  enemies.  Certainly 
we  abhor  the  theories  of  dictatorial  government  prevailing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  something  mod- 
ern and  new.  forgetting  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Dictatorships  were  repudiated  In  theory  centuries  ago.  There  Is 
nothing  new  In  communism  or  in  the  near  communism  called 
national  socialism  It  Is  only  a  new  name  that  has  been  given  to 
them  These  systems  of  government  have  been  revived  from  the 
garbage  dump  heaps  of  the  past,  painted  up  with  a  new  name,  and 
sold  to  gullible  people  as  new  doctrines  of  human,  economic,  and 
political  salvation.  Humanity,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the 
past  does  not  recognize  them  as  systems  for  reinstating  human 
slavery,  under  the  theory  that  the  government  is  the  master  of  the 
people  instead  of  its  servant. 

In  this  upheaval  of  economic  and  political  convulsions  shaking 
the  world  what  Is  the  best  defense  that  we,  the  citizens  of  America, 
can  prepare  and  assume  to  defend  our  national  life  and  our  free- 
dom' What  can  America  do  for  the  benefit  of  its  people  against 
t)ecomlng  contaminated  with  the  colossal  catastrophe  that  is  de- 
grading and  destrovlng  Europe?  In  1917  when  our  boys  went  over 
to  Europe  to  fight,"  we  were  toM  we  were  taking  part  in  creating  a 
new  world  and  a  new  order  of  society. 

If  we  •'hould  at  this  time  become  induced  by  policies  of  our 
statesmen  to  enter  upon  that  experiment  again,  and  they  shall  send 
our  sons  eventuallv  to  Europe  to  fight,  cant  we  be  more  honest 
with  them  this  time  than  we  were  the  last  time?  Can't  we  give  our 
sons  a  more  definite  idea  what  the  brave  new  world  will  be  like?  Are 
we  sure  and  are  these  people  who  are  trying  to  get  us  into  the  war 
sure  that  sending  cur  men  and  guns  to  Europe  to  help  shoot  up  the 
place  will  have  anything  to  do  with  constructing  a  more  orderly 
Europe''  If  we  are  again  compelled  by  our  statesmen  to  enter  this 
World  War  which  they  still  do  not  have  the  courage  to  say  they 
want  us  to  enter  is  there  an  opportunity  that  before  we  Join  the 
fight  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  fight  is  all  about  and  what 
the  terms  of  peace  will  be  when  the  fight  Is  finished?  Will  our 
entry  into  the  war  help  to  further  destroy  Europe  and  European 
civilization  including  our  own,  or  will  the  mission  of  America  be 
to  preserve  upon  the  soil  of  America  the  last  vestige  of  democracy 
and  freedom  by  defending  the  soil  of  America  against  all  conquest, 
either  military  or  ideological,  so  that  America  shall  continue  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed,  unfortunate  people  of  the  world  who  suffer 
from  the  mistakes  and  cruel  blunders  of  their  statesmen? 

I  believe  that  a  nation,  like  men,  must  remain  true  to  Its  con- 
fession of  faith  and  If  our  Nation  does  that,  we  shall  remain  true  to 
the  traditions  we  followed  for  150  years,  during  that  time  when  we 
traveled  the  road  of  being  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, true  to  our  Institutions. 

As  a  people  our  forefathers  came  from  Europe  to  escape  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  disorder  of  the  land  of  their  birth  to  come 
to  the  United  States  as  refugees  to  a  haven  of  safety  which  we  have 
enjoyed  and  which  we  must  preserve  with  our  lives,  if  necessary, 
under  the  American  fiag  and  on  American  soil.  The  slogan  of 
American  citizens  must  be:  "These  Ideas  and  these  forces  represent- 
ing human,  economic,  and  political  slavery  shall  not  pass," 

On  this  the  Nation's  birthday,  it  Is  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  principles  for  which  our  founders  pledged  their  lives  and 
their  sacred  honor.  Our  Nation  was  born  In  the  baptism  of  revo- 
lution against  European  dictatorship.  Let  us  remain  true  to  the 
faith  In  which  our  forefathers  gave  their  lives  that  this  Nation 
might  live. 
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A  Joint  Debate  on  the  War  Referendum 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6  the  American 
Porum  published  sirnultant'ously  in  various  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  the  views  of  Col.  Louis  Johnson,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War.  and  myself,  on  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  give  the  people 
a  riKht  to  vote  on  proposals  to  participate  In  overseas  wars. 

The  American  Porum  is  an  institution  for  exchangg  of 
views  which  is  becoming  very  well  kr.own  throughout  the 
country.  Theodore  Granik.  its  able  founder  and  director,  is 
careful  to  select  subjects  of  timely  Interest,  and  he  chooses 
as  participants  in  these  newspaper  debates  persons  who  are 
especially  well  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  subjecis 
that  are  presented.  In  thLs  particular  case  I  felt  compli- 
mented on  having  as  my  opponent  the  very  capable  and  dis- 
tinguished Acting  Secretary  of  War.  Colonel  Johnson.  He  was 
not  a  new  antagonist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  December 
1937.  after  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  House  had  signed  a 
discharge  petition  to  bring  my  war-referendum  proposal  before 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote.  Colonel  Johnson  made  a 
tour  of  the  country  speaking  in  opposition  to  it.  His  speeches 
were  effective  and  were  an  important  factor  in  encompassing 
Its  defeat  at  that  time. 

In  submitting  for  discussion  in  the  American  Porum  this 
question  of  permitting  the  people  to  be  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  enter  overseas  wars.  Mr.  Granik.  the  direc- 
tor, made  the  following  introductory  statement: 

With  the  problem  of  national  defense  uppermost  In  the  mind  of 
every  American,  considerable  attention  again  has  been  focused  on 
the  resolution  Introduced  by  Representative  Locis  Ludlow,  of  In- 
diana  providing  for  declaration  of  war  only  by  popular  vote 

It  recommends  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Invasion,  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  declare  war  should  not  become  effective  imiU  cou- 
flirmed  by  a  majority  vote  In  a  Nation-wide  referendum. 

Considerable  controversy  t\&s  raged  over  th*^  proposed  legislation. 
as  opinion  U  sharply  divided  as  to  the  practical  efTecliveness  of  a 
popular  vote  In  the  event  our  country  should  be  faced  with  deciding 
whether  to  go  to  war  overseas.  The  war  crisis  abroad  has  brought 
thL*  question  home  to  many  millions  of  Americans. 

Herewi'h  are  presented  the  views  of  two  outstanding  leaders  in 
public  life,  written  exclusively  for  this  page 

Since  I  am  the  proponent  of  the  war-referendum  resolution, 
the  duty  of  opening  the  debate  fell  to  me.  My  statement, 
advocating  a  referendum  on  overseas  wars,  was  as  follows: 

The  proposal  that  the  people  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
making  war.  since  thev  are  the  ones  who  have  to  suffer,  and.  if  need 
be.  to  die.  and  to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdens  and  griefs  and 
costs  of  war.  U  not  a  new  Idea.  Its  origin  Is  shrouded  In  the  mists 
of  antiquity  I  Imagine  I  can  hear  the  widows  of  Macedonia  cry 
in  anifulsh.  "Oh.  why  did  Alexander  the  Great  send  our  husbands 
to  die  on  the  spears  of  Darltis"  men  without  allowing  them  to  have 
anvthlng  to  say  atxjut  It?" 

Throughout  the  long  train  of  ages,  as  far  back  as  human  history 
records  It  has  been  the  rulers  and  not  the  people  who  have  made 
war.  This  unchallengeable  truth  was  graphlcaUy  expressed  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  scholar  and  statesman,  when  he  said  he  had 
known  of  governments  making  war  on  governments,  but  never 
wuhin  the  range  of  his  study  and  observatiun  had  he  known  of 
"pecples  making  war  on  peoples." 

For  more  than  40  years.  In  my  writings  and  speeches.  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  before  the  American  people  the  idea  that  In  a 
democracy,  a  form  of  government  supposed  to  l)e  founded  on  popu- 
lar rule,  the  people  should  have  something  to  say  about  making 
war  The  proposition  I  am  advocating,  a  plebiscite  on  participa- 
tion m  nondefensive  overseas  wars.  Is  not  of  sudden  inspiration,  nor 
Is  It  susg^ted  by  anything  now  going  on  In  the  world. 

Lting  ago  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  there  were  no  war 
clouds  m  sight.  I  brotight  It  forward  as  a  proposed  long-range 
program  for  the  future  of  America.     My  studies  and  observations 


had  led  me  to  a  very  deep  and  strong  conviction  that  the  time 
had  come  when  we  should  complete  our  Bill  of  Rights  by  adding  one 
more  guarantv.  namely.  "No  participation  In  overseas  wars  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  '  I  Introduced  my  first  res<5lution  en 
the  subject  In  January  1935.  and  by  the  middle  of  E)ecember  1937 
a  majority  oi  th.^  Hou?e  of  Representatives  had  signed  a  petition 
to  bring  the  measure  up  for  debate  and  a  vote  Thereupon  power- 
ful forces  swung  Into  action  and  the  motion  for  consideration  was 
dcicateU  by  a  narrow  margin.  ..»».».. 

This  pealed  the  resolution  In  the  catacombs  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  whore  it  has  remained  ever  since.  I  have  Introduced 
another  discharge  petition  to  which  64  Members,  representing  over 
18  000  000  people,  have  attached  their  signatures,  but  the  petition 
will  not  oeconie  effective  until  it  is  signed  by  218  Members,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House.  Further  progres.s  toward  the  achievement  of 
this  constitutional  reform  will  be  m.ide  when  constituencies  that 
favor  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  persuade  their  Representatives 
to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  4  now  at  the  Speakers  d.sk. 

MOVING    TOWARD    WAR 

The  advisability  from  the  Nation's  standpoint  cf  having  such  a 
permanent  provision  in  the  Constitution  Is.  I  think,  becoming  more 
sharplv  and  clearly  indicated  all  the  time.  We  are  moving  not  pre- 
cipitately but  slowly  and  gradually   in  the  direction  of  war. 

If  the  time  comes  when  a  decision  Is  to  be  made  whether  our 
boys  shall  be  sent  Into  war's  hell  across  the  sea.  who  should  make 
that  decision?  My  contention  is  that  the  people  should  be  the  Jury 
to  make  the  decision  The  principal,  and  not  the  agent,  should 
decide   and  in  this  case  the  principal  is  the  American  Nation. 

I  would  place  on  that  Jury,  along  with  the  men.  the  women  of  our 
country  and  every  boy  over  conscription  age.  Surely  a  boy  who  is 
subject  to  conscription  as  cannon  fodder  has  a  right  to  vote  In  a 
plebiscite  on  war  And  why  should  not  women  have  a  vote? 
Women  go  down  into  the  valley  cf  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our 
boys  Into  the  world.  Why  should  they  not  have  something  to  say 
about  whether  their  flesh  and  blo<  d  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell 
of  a  foreign  war?  In  the  present  Congress  only  7  cf  the  531  Mem- 
bers are  women,  so  you  see  how  pathetically  impotent  is  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  to  give  expre.s.sion  to  whatever  may  be  women's 
viewpoint  on  any  particular  war  prcpcsal. 

The  people  of  America  are  today  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  enter- 
ing war  overseas  They  loathe  and  despise  the  dictators  but  it  is  not 
the  dictators  they  fear  the  most  They  fear  more  than  anybody 
else  the  internationalists  and  interventionists  In  our  own  country. 
They  are  afraid  they  will  keep  on  meddling  until  they  get  us  Into 
war,  and  their  apprehensions  have  not  been  quieted  In  the  least  by 
the  appointment  of  two  of  the  most  outspoken  lnterventioni.«t8  in 
America  as  heads  of  the  two  departments  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  war 

WOVLD    "ST.^BILIZE  '    PEACB 

If  there  was  at  this  time  a  provision  In  our  Constitution  that  the 
people  shall  be  the  Jury  to  dv-clde  whether  we  enter  overseas  wars, 
there  would  t>e  no  likelihood  that  our  boys  would  be  sent  Into  the 
holocaust  now  raging  In  Europe.  Such  a  provl.Mon  would  be  a 
stabilizing  influence  for  peace.  I  believe  that  If  It  is  written  into 
the  Constitution  It  wiU  keep  us  out  of  all  foreign  wars,  and  Indeed 
out  of  all  wars,  unless  cccasion  should  arise  to  wage  a  war  of  self- 
tjefense — which  I  think  is  very  unlikely  to  happen. 

The  only  tenable  argument  ever  made  against  a  referendum  on 
foreign  wars  was  that  too  much  time  would  be  consumed  In  obtain- 
ing the  decision  cf  the  people  and  that  this  would  give  the  enemy 
an  advantage 

I  will  grant  that  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  means 
of  communication  were  imperfect  or  nonexistent,  this  was  a  valid 
argument.  But  now  it  is  all  different.  The  fast  trains,  airplanes, 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  have  annihilated  time  and  space. 
The  President,  slttmg  before  a  microphone  at  Washington,  addresses 
the  entire  Nation.  Modem  means  of  communication  have  made  a 
referendum  perfectly  practicable  and  feasible  If  my  proposed 
amendment  is  adopted  the  general  staff  will  set  up  the  necessary 
machinery  to  hold  a  referendum  on  short  notice,  though  In  the 
case  of  entering  a  foreign  war  there  will  be  no  pressing  tune  limit. 

ONLY    OVERSEAS    WAR    AfTECTED 

My  proposed  war  referendum  has  been  so  often  and  grievously 
misconstrued  that  I  would  like  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  it  applies 
only  to  oversea.s  wars.  In  case  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  attacked  or  invaded,  the 
referendum  would  not  apply.  In  every  way  it  protects  and  safe- 
guards the  Monroe  Etoctnne. 

Tlie  propjosition  seems  to  me  to  be  so  Intrinsically  meritorious  and 
so  completely  in  harmony  with  cur  democratic  philosophy,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  who  believes  in  democracy  can  oppose  It 
The  cl'lzcn  can  now  vote  for  constable  or  dog  catcher,  but  he  has 
no  vote  on  the  greatest  and  most  tragic  question  that  can  possibly 
affect  him  and  his  loved  ones — the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

Such  a  right  would  be  as  precious  to  the  cttlren  in  the  ages  of  the 
future  as  any  of  the  sacred  rights  now  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  exercise  of  It  would  nor  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  degree  impair  or  weaken  our  national  defen.se.  Rather  would  it 
in.splre  the  citizen  more  than  ever  with  the  conviction  that  he  has 
a  country  worth  fighting  and  dying  for  in  any  war  of  defense. 
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I  myself  believe  that  a  combination  of  strong  national  defense 
coupled  with  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  would  be  the  very  best 
peace  insurance  our  country  could  have  In  the  years  to  come. 

Colonel  Johnson  closed  the  debate  and  his  statement  was  as 
follows:  I 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a  war  referendum.  Its  adoption 
would  iiuTte  military-  disaster  Encroachment  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  bv  non- American  powers  would  be  encouraged  Our 
continued  exl.s'tence  as  a  free  nation  would  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

We  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  hemisphere  defense  This  course 
of  action  IS  ba.>^d  not  only  on  altruism  but,  above  all.  on  stern  mili- 
ta-y  necessity.  Tlie  acquisition  by  aggressive  non-American  powers 
of  operating  bases  anywhere  in  the  New  World  Is  a  definite  and 
serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States 

These  are  the  days  of  blltzkriegen.  An  enemy  who  attacks  to 
gam  such  fo<nholds  will  give  us  UtUe  or  no  warning  The  pro- 
posed legislation  denies  our  effective  opposition  to  such  action 
until  we'hiive  f^rst  held  a  national  referendum  By  the  time  this 
procedure  has  been  completed  the  enemy  expeditionary-  force  would 
be  so  tirraly  established  as  to  make  Its  ejection  most  difficult,  if  not  i 
impossible"  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  referendum  the 
Government  would  be  free  immediately  to  oppose  force  with  force 
only  in  case  of  direct  attack  on  continental  United  States 

Greenland  Is  America.  Dutch  Guiana  is  America.  Martinique  is 
America  Their  erstwhile  owners  are  under  the  domination  of  the 
Axis  Powers  Any  time  now  the.se  totalitarian  nations  may  demand 
possession  This  we  cannot  permit.  If  the  Atlantic  js  spanned. 
If  the  aggres-sor  nations  are  allowed  to  occupy,  organize,  and  equip 
advance  depots  within  our  very  portals,  then  our  days  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  are  indeed  numbered. 

DELAT    MEANS   DlSAS-rER 

To  wait  for  a  referendum,  to  turn  ourselves  Into  a  debating  so- 
ciety at  a  time  when  our  verv  existence  Is  thre.itened  I  repeat, 
wou'ld  invite  disaster.  It  takes  time  to  phrase  the  question,  to 
present  it  to  the  voters,  to  allow  for  its  discussion,  to  provide  fcr 
the  actual  voting,  and  to  count  the  ballots. 

Time  is  the  one  essence  of  battle  we  can  least  afford  to  waste. 
The  greatest  change  in  modern  warfare  is  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  time  element  While  England  and  France  debated.  CH-rmany 
acted  While  the  democracies  procrastinated,  the  Nazi  conquered 
western  Europe  II  there  Is  any  worth-while  les.oon  to  be  drawn 
from  recent  events,  it  Is  the  vital  importance  of  prompt  and  con- 
certed action. 

The  advantage  of  that  Initial  Jump  is  what  we.  In  America,  must 
fear  most  We  are  so  powerful  in  men.  in  money,  in  resources  and 
In  raw  and  manufactured  munitions  that,  given  ample  time  to  get 
under  way  we  would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  any  nation.  Our 
potential  enemies  know  that  fact.  They  are  familiar  with  our 
performance  during  the  World  War.  They  know  that  once  mobiliza- 
tion of  men  and  munitions  start  In  full  force,  we  are  unbeatable. 

The  whole  strategy  of  any  power  preparing  an  attack  against  us 
must  be  to  cripple  us  so  badly,  to  surprise  us  so  fully,  and  to  over- 
whelm us  so  completely  at  the  outset  that  we  would  be  unable  to 
make  up  for  our  Initial  losses.  Time  for  training  and  mobiliza- 
tion lo!,t  In  discussion  and  det>ating  would  be  a  welcome  gift  to 
the  cause  of  any  enemy 

If  such  an  amendment  were  to  become  a  part  of  our  Con.stitutlon. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  stood  out  as  the  rock 
and  refuge  for  peace  In  a  storm-troubled  world,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  nerurehead  In  international  affairs  Our  State  Depart- 
ment which  time  and  again  by  diplomacy  has  kept  wars  from  in- 
vading our  -hores.  would  be  shorn  of  its  influence.  Our  Na^-y. 
which  guards  us  against  the  threats  of  invasion  and  protects  our 
interests  on  the  high  sea.s.  would  be  scuttled  Our  Army,  which 
has  led  us  to  victory  In  every  war,  would  be  licked  without  firing 
a  shot.  So  far  as  an  Industrial  mobUization  program  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  but  a  futile  effort. 

WOULD    Dr\IDK    THE    NATION 

Moreover.  It  must  be  recognized  that  perhaps  no  ballot  that  was 
ever  taken  resulted  in  a  unanimous  vote.  No  matter  how  the  ques- 
tion Is  phra.'ed,  no  matter  how  great  the  outrages  against  our 
country  may  be.  no  matter  how  overwhelmingly  the  Nation  may 
vote  for  war'  there  will  always  be  a  mincrity  to  disagree. 

That  minority  would  prove  a  boon  to  our  enemy.  The  com- 
munities the  sections,  and  the  groups  that  oppose  the  vote  would 
be  marked  and  defined  for  his  benefit.  Seeds  of  dis.satisIaction  al- 
ready present,  he  would  cultivate  and  develop.  Trojan  horse  ac- 
tivities would  be  greatly  facilitated.  Instead  of  a  united  Nation. 
working  together  for  one  effective  supreme  war  effort,  we  would 
break  up  into  factions  and  fall  prey  to  our  enemies  within  as  wcU 
as  without  our  country. 

A  war  referendum  is  an  untried  innovation  In  the  orderly  gov- 
ernmental processes  of  our  country.  On  no  other  question  do  we 
ask  the  people  to  vote  directly  on  a  mea.sure  discussed,  delilierated. 
and  pas.sed  by  Congress  It  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  representative 
government  It  Is  ba.sed  on  the  simple  theory  that  every  citizen 
Is  capable  of  voting  on  every  question  that  confronts  the  American 
people. 


DEFENDS    REPUBLICAN     PROCESS 

That  theory  holds  good  in  tow-n  government.  It  Is  generally  ap- 
plicable to  small,  ancient  city  states.  It  Is  wholly  incompatible 
with  a  larce  industrial  nation  Tlie  average  citizen  has  neither 
the  special  training  nor  the  experience  nor  the  necessary  time  to 
study  all  the  questions  that  confront  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  It  was  the  genius  of  America  to  discover  a  system 
of  representative  government 

Our  present  method  ol  declaring  war  Is  the  very  essence  of  a 
republican  process.  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  selected 
by  the  people  To  assist  and  advise  him  in  foreign  affairs  he  has 
a  Secretary  of  State,  an  expert  In  International  matters.  Behind 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  a  permanent  corps  of  professional  career 
diplomats  who  have  made  International  relations  their  life's  study. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people.  In  each 
House  there  is  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  whose  members,  too, 
have  made   themselves  specialists   in   international   relations. 

These  are  the  experus  to  whom  we  have  entru.sted  the  guidance  of 
our  ship  of  siaU-  and  they.  In  turn,  never  have  failed  us.  In  their 
hands  It  must  remain.  We  must  strengthen,  not  weaken,  otir  ca- 
pacity for  Immediate  and  concerted  action.  By  this  means,  and 
by  tills  alone,  can  we  successfully  deny  conquest  by  aggressor 
nations  In  this  hemisphere. 


When  France  Awoke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  June  14,  1940: 

[Prom  Omaha  World-Herald  of  June  14,  19401 

WHEN    FRANCE    AWOKE 

On  November  12.  1938.  the  Republic  of  France  belatedly  recognized 
the  peril  of  Hitlerlsm  It  enacted  the  now  famous  decree  lawn 
which  were  Intended  to  put  the  nation  on  a  war  footing  and  In  a 
position  to  defend  Itself. 

At  the  same  time.  In  Justification  of  the  decree  laws,  there  wa« 
published  the  general  report  of  MM  Daladicr  and  Reynaud.  the 
man  who  was  then  Premier  and  the  man  who  Is  now  Premier. 

In  the  light  of  later  events  that  report  has  become  significant  to 
Americans.  We  print  below  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  reliable 
tran.slatlon: 

"It  Is  our  profound  conviction."  said  Daladler  and  Reynaud. 
"that,  fundamentally,  the  economic  question  Is  predominant.  But 
we  t>elieve  also  that  unsuccessful  policies  have  profoundly  aggra- 
vated the  consequences  of  the  continuous  deterioration  of  economic 
activity  •  •  •  Actually  that  part  of  the  French  population 
which  creates  wealth,  which  labors  for  the  future,  is  continually 
diminishing,  while  that  part  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  lives  on 
the  state  Is  constantly  growing.  •  •  •  There  is  a  steady  fall  In 
the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  are  ready  to  bear  the  risks  of  enter- 
prl!<e  and  creation.     •      •      •  .       ,j 

•That  everyone  should  work  more  and  that  the  state  should 
spend  less for  ourselves  we  see  this  as  the  only  formula  for  salva- 
tion   It  is  elementary,  but  it  is  Inescapable.     •      •      • 

"Tlie  40-hour  week     •     •     •     limits  our  capacity  to  work.     •     •     • 

"Sometimes  •  •  •  the  authorities  them.selves  have  Inter- 
vened to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  new  methods  designed  to 
lower  costs.  In  every  field  where  activity  might  be  reborn  enter- 
prise has  been  restricted  and  discouraged.  The  creatlye  spirit  and 
the  willingness  to  take  risks  have  been  weakened  This — let  us  not 
fear  to  say  It — Is  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  It  adds  a  sort  of  moral 
abdication  to  the  material  difBcultles.     •      •      • 

"The  state  must  do  its  utmost  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  risk 
and  profit  as  well  as  that  of  work  and  output.      •      •      • 

"The  conclusion  of  this  gloomy  survey  Is  that  for  several  years 
our  substance  has  been  melting  away.     •      •      • 

"Tomorrow,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  achieving  a  real  Increase  In 
the  production  of  wealth  In  France,  we  shall  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  working  class — even  if  it  be  Indefinitely 
swollen  by  the  poisoned  gift  of  nominal  wage  Increases,  coupled  with 
diminished  production— from  being  indefinitely  reduced  by  a  con- 
tinuous rise  of  prices,  which  wotild  Implacably  adjiist  tHe  standard 
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of  living  of  the  mames  to  th«  persistent  Inadequacy  of  the  true 
liMrome  of  the  country.  

•The  problem  then  U  not  to  choose  between  preserving  or  repeal- 
ing the  rt-ceiit  •ocial  reforms,  whose  generous  inspiration  nobody 
dlsput.-*  The  problem  U  to  prevent  them  from  automatically 
dwindling  to  nothing,  to  prevent  their  benents  from  evaporating  in 
ibe  high  cost  of  living,  to  prevent  employers  and  employed,  in  a 
countrv  which  U  still  poor,  from  having  nothing  to  snare  but 
pc-verty  " 

With ^ hose  words  (and  others  which  cannot  be  repeated  here 
because  of  space  limits  t  France  abandoned  the  new  deal  of  Ltf'on 
Blum  and  began  the  long,  hard  trudge  back  toward  economic  and 
military  seoirlty  Daladier  and  Reynaud  estimated  that  their  pro- 
gram would  come  to  fruition  in  3  years 

But  Prance  didnt  have  3  years  Even  while  the  statemen  were 
writing  their  sobering  report  the  republics  clock  of  destiny  was 
preparing  to  strike. 

As   this  is  written   the  enemy  is  smaahing  savage  blows  at  the 

gates  of  Paris 

No  analog  can  be  exact. 

But  can  any  American  read  this  story  of  the  unintentional  sabo- 
tage of  the  might  of  Prance  without  a  feeling  of  black  foreboding? 
Can  anyone  ignore  the  threat  of  that  last,  grim  phrase,  "nothing  to 
share  but  poverty?  " 

Today  we  stand  where  Prance  stood  In  November  of  1938  we 
have  had  our  warning,  and  we  are  unprepared.  Wc  arc  determined 
to  rearm.  In  both  a  military  and  an  economic  sense.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  we  shall  have  more  time  than  France  had 

Bui  as  yet  our  leadership  has  not  had  the  courage  or  the  reali-sm 
to  state,  as  Daladler  and  Reynaud  did.  that  the  only  formula  for 
salvation  Is  "that  everyone  should  work  more  and  that  the  state 
should  spend  less." 

Compulsory  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    K.VNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WALT  NFTBAROER    EDrTOR  THE  TONOANOXIE 

(KANS  )   MIRROR 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rrinarlc.4  In  the  Recoud,  I  include  the  foUowlnn  letter; 

TMC    TOMGAMOXIK    MlRROK, 

To'iganuxt*.  Kans  .  July  t,  1940, 
W    P    LAMnXTHOIf, 

WaMhtngtun.  DC.  ,  ^     .     . 

De*«  KBirMD     «ev«^  b*'fofe  ha«  It  b*cn  srrUiu^ly   pr«jpo«ird  that 

thu  country  adopt  Kutn\m\tuiTy   iniiitary  m^r^UM  in  tim«  of  peace 

It  wt'l  nut  be  approved  itow  if  public  upluion  bM»  itnM  to  cxpreas 

llarU  in  Congtets.  ^   .,   ..      « 

The  country  be!l«*ve«  In  prrp«redi>es«,  stid  If  ih".  Oovernm<*nt 
pruvidra  plurtM  and  equipment  needed,  there  should  be  no  laclc  of 
own  m  s  c*juntry  with  11  0O0X)00  unemployed 

Puttlni<  mtUlons  of  maiipi>«fr  on  p^per  will  provide  paper,  not 
real  defense  There  will  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  cnce  the  people 
Uitderstsnd  that  lbs  Oovernroents  object  U  defem^e  and  not  to 
Involvr  thlj  country  In  the  wars  of  other  conttnenu. 

Tours, 

Walt  NCBARom. 


Florence  Nightingale  and  the  Nursing  Profession 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  largely  through  the 
Influence  of  one  young  Englishwoman,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  of  her  century,  that  the  first  great  revolutionary 
change  In  the  field  of  nursing  took  place. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  on  May  12.  1820,  of  good 
family  and  aristocratic  surroundings.  She  was  beautiful  and 
well  educated,  but  restless  and  discontented.    From  girlhood 


she  desired  to  assist  in  relieving  human  suffering  and  misery 
by  working  in  a  hospital,  but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  she 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  follow  such 

a  calling. 

Her  opportunity  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854.  when  the  subject  of  nursing  first  became  a 
matter  of  general  and  most  pressing  national  concern.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend,  knowing  of  Miss  Nightingale's  talents  and  ability,  and 
the  help  she  might  afford  to  the  sick  and  wounded  British 
soldiers,  appointed  her  to  take  full  charge  of  a  group  of  wcm'm 
nurses,  an  experiment  which  was  unheard  of  prior  to  thivt 

time. 

rxiring  her  period  of  service  she  was  known  to  spend  hours 
on  her  knees  dressing  wounds,  and  at  other  times  she  was 
known  to  engage  in  such  activities  as  distributing  stores, 
directing  her  staff,  assisting  at  operations,  and  so  forth. 
"Before  she  came."  one  soldier  wrote  home,  "there  was  cussin' 
and  swearin'.  but  after  that  it  was  holy  as  church." 

Miss  Nightingale  undoubtedly  is  identified  largely  with  her 
services  during  the  Crimean  War.  but  her  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  service  of  mankind  was  the  success  she  achieved 
by  her  earnest  desire  and  work  to  raise  the  status  of  nursing 
from  being  a  menial  occupation  to  that  of  a  trained  calling. 

The  high  calling  of  the  modem  nurse  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  following  pledge,  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  wrongly  to 
Miss  Nightingale's  authorship,  but  which  is  in  fact  the  modi- 
fied Hippocratic  oath: 

I  solemnly  pledge  myself  before  God,  and  In  the  presence  of  this 
assembly,  to  pass  mv  life  In  purity  and  to  practice  my  profession 
faithfully  I  will  abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mis- 
chievous, and  will  not  take  or  knowlnfly  administer  any  harmful 
drug  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  maintain  and  elevate  the  Btand- 
ard  of  my  profe.sslon  and  will  hold  in  confidence  all  personal  mat- 
ters committed  to  my  keeping  and  all  family  affairs  coming  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  practice  of  my  calling  With  loyalty  will  I 
endeavor  to  aid  the  physician  in  his  work  and  devote  myself  to  the 
welfare  of  tho«e  committed  to  my  care. 

Nurses  have  proven  themselves  to  be  equally  as  vital  to 
our  national  welfare  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war, 
and  It  is  with  that  thoupht  in  mind  that  every  year  thou- 
sands of  young  people  throughout  our  land  consecrate 
themaclvo  anew  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

A«  a  renult  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  that  great  group  of  faithful  followers,  we  now  have 
throughout  our  land  thou>»and»  of  nurr^ei  on  duly  in  hos- 
pital wards  and  in  out-patient  deparfmrnts,  in  city  health 
centers,  and  In  the  public  and  parochial  echocis. 

We  mu»t  also  remember  that  large  corps  of  nurses  who 
are  known  a/>  the  visiting  nnrtum.  who  make  fhetr  rounds  in 
all  kinds  of  weatljer,  In  every  section  of  cur  country,  In  aid 
of  the  needy  111.  These  arc  the  nurkes  who  care  for  pa- 
tients who  are  HI  In  their  homes  and  cannot,  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  ca^es.  afford  to  pay  for  nursing  care.  Millions  of 
visits  of  this  kind  are  made  during  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
the  demand  for  this  service  is  increasing  every  day.  In 
this  connection,  there  are  two  points  that  should  espt-cially 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  were  so  ably  brought  out  in  an  edito- 
rial appearing  In  the  Washington  Star  of  May  1,  relative  to 
the  bill  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  Introducing.  First, 
that  "no  government  agency  ever  has  been  or  ever  is  likely  to 
be  devised  to  substitute  for  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  phrase, 
is  called  the  personal  element ";  and  second,  that  "in  a  world 
afflicted  with  regimentation,  the  human  spirit  Is  a  value 
deserving  of  defense  wherever  democracy  still  prevails." 

The  hospital  nursing  service  has  become  enormous  in  Its 
scope.  Seventy-eight  fields  of  nursing  are  covered  in  the 
New  York  City  program  alone,  from  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medical  and  surgical  nursing,  pediatrics,  and 
obstetrics,  to  the  specialized  fields  of  psychiatry  and  commu- 
nicable diseases. 

The  public-health  nurses  have  also  made  their  influence 
felt.  In  fact,  neighborhood  mothers  in  many  large  cities 
have  come  to  know  and  depend  on  the  nursing  station. 

In  ?ome  of  our  larger  cities  these  nurses  supervise  foster 
homes  an\l  day  nurseries.    They  oversee  the  equipment  of 
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midwives.  and  seek  their  cooperation  in  urging  expectant 
mothers  to  have  regular  examinations  by  a  physician.  Pub- 
lic-health nurses  conduct  classes  for  parents  in  prenatal 
health  measures  and  in  the  care  of  the  baby. 

They  also  help  the  family  in  whose  home  a  communicable 
disease  has  been  reported  in  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion, suggest  measures  for  the  patient's  comfort,  and 
sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  make  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional care. 

So.  in  this  time  of  national  emergency,  such  as  we  are 
Witnessing  today,  it  seemed  only  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
memorial  to  the  splendid  work  of  Florence  Nightingale  and 
to  the  members  of  the  entire  nursing  profession  who  are 
giving  so  wholeheartedly  of  their  very  selves,  during  the 
night  and  throughout  the  day.  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  sick  and  in  assisting  the  Divine  Healer  of 
all  human  ills  in  the  greatest  work  known  to  man,  would  be 
particularly  significant,  especially  in  view  of  the  present- 
day  conditions  throughout  the  world.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  I  was  prompted  and  inspired  to  in- 
troduce House  Joint  Resolution  520  on  April  22.  1940.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  i.ssuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  the  nursing  profession,  and  to  make 
the  aforementioned  remarks,  which,  in  a  general  way.  show 
how  this  noble  profession  has  been  stimulated  and  led  to 
greater  and  finer  achievements  by  the  infiuence  exerted  on  it 
by  the  memory  of  that  fine  character. 


The  History  of  Our  Postal  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  E.  ERNENWEIN 


Mr  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recosd,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered over  station  WARD  Priday,  March  29,  1940,  by  O,  E, 
Emenwcin: 

Prtrridn  Mnd  fHlow  r)tj7J»n«,  a*  sn  otneiml  of  tho  N«^  York  State 
FfdrrHiiorj  cf  P<*i  OflU«-  ClirJcu.  It  gjvet  me  Krrat  pl<tt«ur*  to  nay 
A  frw  w..rcl»  vgHTdWtf  »hr  p.mtiil  S«^viffc  of  our  NhIiou.  and  thrrrby 
•t  lra»t  imrtittlly  ncquaint  you  with  the  h»»t<»ry  and  growth  of  thu 
jn«tiiuiu>n  tti.d  thi-  prominent  part  played  lu  It*  developnu-iit  by 
our  postal   rmploye*-* 

Our  Potttal  Jirrvtc*-  oriKlnat^d  m  Colonial  timea  A  pof.trna«t*T 
WM  uppomfKl  at  »>«tcn  »n  1639.  and  th«  nrat  p<Mit  road  p-tabimhed 
in  1C72  which  ran  wtween  Boston  and  New  York  A  unified  postal 
av» tern  wan  establuhed  In  1691  for  all  the  Colunlen.  under  a  po»t- 
mH«t^r  penrral  appointed  bv  the  BrltUh  Cn.wn  Prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  Wai  additional  po«t  roads  were  Inaugurated,  and 
the  system  was  gradually  extended  and  improved.  In  1753  Ben- 
jamin Frank  in  wa.-*  appointed  Portmafter  General  In  1774  he 
wa.*  dlsmls.-cd  for  insuboidinatlon.  During  FYankllns  administra- 
tion great  improvements  had  been  made  Post  roads  were  run- 
ning from  Maine  to  Flor.da.  and  from  New  York  to  Canada,  and 
mail  was  being  carried  to  the  British  Isles  on  a  monthly  schedule. 
The  post  office  of  this  dav  had  much  to  do  with  uniting  the  sep- 
arate Cdonies  and  creating  the  national  sentiment  which  later  led 
to  the  Revolutionary  Wai 

At  the  time  of  Washington's  Inatigtiratlon  there  were  post  offices 
In  75  towns  and  the  maib  were  carried  by  post  riders  over  1.785 
miles  of  post  roads,  consisting  of  1  principal  route  along  the  sea- 
board and  a  number  of  cross  or  feeder  routes  serving  Inland  towns. 
Envelopes  and  stamps  were  not  used  in  those  days.  Instead  the 
sheet  or  sheeus  of  the  letter  were  foMed  and  sealed,  and  the  address 
written  on  the  back.  Tlie  po.etage  was  paid  in  ca.«h  and  varied  from 
6  cents  a  sheet  for  a  distance  of  not  over  30  miles  to  25  cents  a 
sheet  for  distances  greater  than  450  miles  Rates  for  newspapers 
ranged  from  1  to  I'a  cents,  according  to  the  distance. 

The  service  continued  to  improve  under  our  early  PrePidents, 
and  by^l815  there  were  3.000  post  offices  in  operation  and  almost 
60  000  miles  of  post  roads  in  use.  Newspapers  and  pamphlets 
from  eai>t€rn  cities  were  freely  distributed  in  the  West.     Residents 


of  Inland  and  western  sections  were  kept  in  touch  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  East,  and  this  was  a  factor  second  to 
none  In  the  settlement  and  development  of  our  Nation  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  ,  .       ,.  ^ 

The  post  office  In  those  days  did  not  function  alone  in  tne 
matter  of  providing  a  communication  service.  It  was  through  the 
Postal  System  that  we  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system.  First  the  stage  coaches  and.  later,  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  received  contracts  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  handle  the  malls,  which  had  as  their  real  object  the  crea- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  essential  to  our  commercial  develop- 
ment During  the  past  decade  in  like  manner  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  and  advancement  of  the  airplane,  along  with  the 
extension  of  air-mail  service  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sixty  vears  after  the  establishment  of  our  Nation.  Congress 
adopted  a  law  providing  for  the  printing  of  postage  stamps,  and  in 
1847  the  first  stamps  were  is.sued.  Stamped  envelopes  were  intro- 
duced 6  years  later,  in  1853.  Registered  mail  was  established  in 
1855  and  railway  postal  cars  for  the  distribution  of  letters  while 
in  transit  were  first  used  in  1862.  Free  delivery  in  cities  was  au- 
thorized in  18C3.  and  the  money-order  system  was  inaugurated  lij 
1864  Postal  cards  were  first  placed  In  use  in  1873.  and  special 
deliverv  began  in  1885.  These  added  facilities  not  only  aided  in  the 
development  of  our  Nation  but  provided  many  advantages  and 
greatly  increased  its  usefulness  to  the  general  public  in  every 
community  _        ^   ^  ..   ^   ^y.. 

My  remarks  would  not  be  complete  were  I  not  to  mention  the 
spectacular  Ponv  Express.  The  course  lay  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  west  coast,  running  from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  the  end  of 
the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  from  the  East,  to  Sacramento.  C&ni.. 
which  was  connected  by  fast  stagecoach  and  telegraph  to  San  fYan- 
clsco  The  first  trip  was  started  on  April  3.  1860.  The  time  allowed 
was  10  days  for  the  entire  1.966  miles.  Each  rider  covered  from  75 
to  125  miles,  changing  horses  every  10  to  20  miles.  One  to  two  min- 
utes were  allowed  for  -hanging  horses.  Eighty  men  were  selected  for 
their  light  weight,  courage,  and  endurance.  Later  the  nurnber  was 
lncrea.sed  to  125  Two  ol  The  most  famous  riders  were  Buffalo  BlU 
and  Wild  Bill  Hlckok  Many  feats  of  bravery  were  performed  by 
these  men  Several  were  killed  by  Indians  or  hostile  bands  of  des- 
peradoes while  on  their  run.  but  seldom  were  the  mails  delayed  long 
even  by  that  In  October  of  1861  a  telegraph  line  was  completed 
between  Omaha  and  California,  and  the  Pony  Express  was  discon- 
tinued after  an  unforgettable  career  of  1  year  and  5  months.  Next 
Wednesday  April  3,  1940.  a  special  stamp  will  be  Issued  to  commem- 
orate the  historic  Pony  Express,  and  already  thousands  of  covers  are 
awaiting  first-dav  cancelations  at  St    Joseph  and  Sacramento. 

Four  outstanding  additions  to  our  postal  facilities  have  been  made 
within  the  memory  of  a  great  many  of  the  present  generation  Rural 
free  delivery  was  inaugurated  on  an  experimental  basis  In  1890,  ana 
by  1907  was  In  operation  in  all  parts  of  our  country  Letter  carriers 
bring  to  25.000,000  people  on  our  farms  the  same  house-to-hotis* 
service  which  Is  granted  those,  who  reside  In  the  larger  cities. 

In  1911  the  Pos'al  Savings  Svstem  was  founded,  and  the  Po**VO(nr« 
today  is  the  depository  of  savings  belonging  to  more  than  2.000WO 
people  and  amounting  to  more  than  11.200,000,000. 

In  1913  the  parcel-post  addition  was  made  and  this  has  greatly 
benefited  those  who  live  on  farms  or  in  outlying  towns. 

The  last  important  improvement  In  postal  facilities  was  the  air- 
mail ity»U-m.  which  had  its  beginning  In  191 «.  and  at  ptes^-nt  em- 
braces routes  aggregating  over  3ft.D00  miles  There  Is  24-hour  mttv- 
icr  betwe«'n  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  seatjoards.  and  during  1996  w« 
have  extendfd  this  servlc*  to  the  Orient  Air  mall  can  now  b*  sent 
to  China  Au*tralla  or  other  points  In  the  Padnc  at  a  nominal  cost. 
All  South  American  countries  can  also  be  reached  In  this  mannM", 
as  well  as  j'olnU  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Canada  Alr-roall 
service  to  Europe  and  AMa  was  instituted  during  the  past  year  via 
I  the  Atlantic  to  further  s<rve  those  who  desire  to  communicate  with 
I  tho^e  nations  Th'-re  ha«  bet-n  an  enormous  increase  In  the  air- 
mall  volume  at  the  Brooklyn  office  since  the  inception  of  thU  trans- 

Atlantlc  tervlce  .     «    .  .  „      .      .         

Today  after  200  years  of  development,  the  Postal  Service  is  a  com- 
plete  wcll-develop<d  system  of  communication      It  Is  reliable,  con- 
1    venlent    and  Inexpensive      Its  development,  growth,  and  efficiency 
I    has  been   made  possible  principally  by  a  vast  army  of  loyal  em- 
plo'ces      They   have  contributed   greatly   to  our  successful   postal 
I    svstem      At  present  there  are  approximately  3S0.000  employees  en- 
I    eaged  by  the  Post  Office  Department,     About  20.000  of  these  are  sub- 
stitutes     These  employees  are  organized  Into  a  number  of  crganl- 
'    zatlons    among  which  are  the  National   Federation  of  Post  Office 
,    Clerks    National  Af^soclatlon  of  Letter  Carriers.  Railway  Mall  Asso- 
ciation   National    Federation   of    Rural    Carriers.    National    Assocla- 
'    tlcn  of  PoFt  Office  and  R    M    S    Laborers,  and  the  National  Federa- 
'    tlon    of   Motor   Vehicle    Employees.     These    organizations,    most    of 
whom  arc  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  obtain 
I    their    objectives    pr-ncipally    by    legislation.     At    the    present    time 
1    several  mea.sures  of  vital  importance  to  these  employees  are  Ijefore 
Conpiess      These    bills,    if   enacted   into   law.    would    prove   of   con- 
siderable as-sistance  to  them,  as  they  are  in  most  instances  the  para- 
mount legislative  objective  of  the  aforementioned  groups. 

The  mea.-^ures  to  which  I  refer  are  known  as  the  longevity  pay 
bills  S  487  and  H  R  3649.  introduced  by  Senator  J.'.mes  M,  Mead 
and  Representative  J  Hahold  Fuannert.  respectively.  If  enacted, 
these  bills  would  provide  for  a  $100  increase  in  pay  after  10  years 
of  service  and  another  $100  after  each  additional  5  years  of  .service 
untU  the  thlrtletb  year     This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  reasonable 
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and  con^ervatlvo  way  for  our  Government  to  reward  the  fa^^'Yi' 
efficient  service  rendered  by  this  deserving  group  of  PU^'^'f.  serTantt^ 
The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Post  Office  CTerfa  are  carrying 
on  an  aggressive  State-wide  campaign  to  secure  favorable  coiiaiaer- 
ation  on  the  longevity  pay  bills.  We  would  f^'^Jj  'PP^^^f ^*  ^"^ 
cooperation  we  may  receive  from  the  general  public  which  would 
assist  us  m  securing  enactment  of  thla  legislation.  You  can  grant 
this  cooperation  by  writing  your  local  Congressman  and  ^^J''^^ 
States  Senator,  requesting  them  to  support  these  bills,  which  are 
known  as  8  487  and  H.  R  3M9  Postal  employees  of  our  entire 
Nation  will  deeply  appreciate  any  consideration  you  may  give  this 

""ln"o«lng.  I  trust  that  what  has  been  said  here  today  will  give 
ycu  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  workings  of  our  great  postal 
system  with  its  complex  problems,  activities,  and  accomplishments, 
and  the  prominent  part  played  in  this  system  by  our  postal  em- 
ployees. I  am  also  sure  that  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  previously  mentioned  beneficial  legislation  will  have  been 
enacted  Into  law.  in  this  manner  rewarding  these  employees  for 
the  loyal  and  efficient  service  rendered  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  REV    THOMAS  B    CANNON.  S.  J. 


Mr.  B1.\RTIN  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Membe^  of 
the  House,  under  leave  unanimously  granted  me.  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Can- 
non  8.  J.,  on  the  Church  of  the  Air  program  over  Station 
WABC  on  June  23.  1940.    I  am  honored  to  insert  Father  Can- 
non s  address  because  of  my  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Mission  Bureau.    The   headquarters  of   this  bureau  are  at 
51  East  Eighty-third  Street.  New  York  City,  in  my  neighbor- 
hood and  serves  as  a  center  of  a  mission  band  which  encircles 
the  glebe  and  ministers  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.    The  ad- 
dress was  a  story  of  Jesuit  missions  and  It  is  to  me  a    source 
of  inspiration  to  read  of  the  glories  of  these  outposts  of  civi- 
lization which  today,  as  for  hundreds  of  years,  are  carrying 
forward  the  banner  of  peace— the  emblem  of  Christ,  and  we 
must  indeed  bo  conscious  of  the  present  need  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  message  of  peace  and  hope  throughout  a 
strife -torn  world: 

Old  legends  and  fairy  tales  used  to  tell  us  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow  there  lies  a  pot  of  gold  The  rainbow  ends  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth;  and  counUess  adventurers  have  sought  treasure 
there  A  hundred  thousand  Cortezes  have  overturned  pagan  monu- 
ments all  the  way  from  Mexico  and  Peru  to  Bangkok  and  the 
steppes  of  Mongolia.  In  search  of  gold;  a  hundred  thousand  Ponce 
de  Leons  have  explored  primeval  forests  in  search  of  the  fountain  of 
youth  And  most  of  them  have  been  disappointed,  disgusted,  dis- 
illusioned; some  dying  hideous  deaths,  racked  by  fever,  torn  by 
hunger,  bound  by  chain*  ^  ,      ^         ^  ^ 

But  today  Id  like  to  tell  you.  dear  friends,  whoever  you  are  and 
wherever  vou  may  be.  of  other  heroes  who  found  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  a  pot  of  gold  and  a  fountain  of  youth.  In  a  work  that 
most  of  the  world  ha«  not  yet  begun  to  understand.  They  are  the 
heroes  of  the  missions.  ^      ^     ^.v.  .  # 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  or 
the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Compara- 
tively few  people  understand  that  In  addition  to  a  great  educational, 
narochlal  retreat-giving,  and  preaching  program,  the  past  400  years 
have  witnessed  tremendous  activity  In  the  foreign  missions  on  the 
DA't  of  Jesuits.  At  the  present  day.  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  the 
laruest  mlaslonary  organization  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  maVseem  strange  to  pick  a  day  like  this  to  tell  the  story  of 
these  missionary  heroes.  AU  of  the  Old  World  Is  at  war;  the  map 
of  Europe  Is  being  redrawn  every  3  days — eomethnes  twice  a  day. 
Nations  are  being  swallowed  up;  ships  are  being  sunk  at  sea;  and 
■  vet  we  stoD  to  speak  of  the  missions.  Untimely  subject,  many  wUl 
comment  We  worry  whether  forces  are  at  work  to  draw  us  Into  the 
conflict  momentous  question*  are  being  argued  in  Congress;  great 
industr  allsts  are  calculating  their  chances  for  profiteering  In  war 
mumtloaa  the  poor  wonder  about  their  chances  of  employment; 
and  vet  ■%  a  tlmeUke  tliis.  I  bid  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  from 
war  and  the  harsh  terms  of  conquest,  to  a  spiritual  work  among 
far  distant  pagan  places  and  primitive  peoples. 

Brt  somehow  I  think  you  will  welcome  the  change,  the  contrast, 
strlUDV  a«  it  is!  between  the  wcrka  ol  war  and  this  work  of  peace. 


For  1  do  not  hestltate  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  missions  la 
the  roost  unselfish  work  being  done  In  the  world  today.  It  U 
motivated  by  no  political  scheming  It  has  as  Its  purpose  nothing 
^  than  to  bring  the  world  to  the  feet  of  Christy  To  bring  God 
d^n  to  man  and  to  lift  man  up  to  God-thls  is  the  single-minded 
aim  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  -Of  all  the  works  of  the  Catholic  Church."  In  the  words  of 
our  late  Holy  Father.  Pope  Plus  XI.  "the  greatest  and  the  holiest  Is 
that  of  the  missions  '  Greatest,  because  the  church  In  lU  begin- 
ning. Is  always  a  mission;  greatest  because  It  reminds  us  of  the 
nnmltlve  simplicity  of  the  church  as  It  came  from  the  band  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  as  it  endured  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  great- 
est too  because  the  church  In  the  missions  Is  a  direct  link  between 
savagery  and  clvUlzatlon.  You  cannot  study  the  pages  of  history 
without  being  convinced  that  all  the  culture  and  clvUlzatlon  which 
the  world  boasts  of  today  Is  derived  directly  from  the  clvllizir.g 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  carried  from  land  to  land  by  mis- 
sionary heroes,  countless  thou.<^ands  of  whom  laid  down  their  Uvea 
as  martyrs  In  giving  their  message  to  the  barbarian  world.  And  this 
U  the  holiest  work  of  the  church,  because  It  Is  most  fraught  with 
suffering  and  self-sacrifice:    and  most  bles-=ed  by  God. 

This  Is  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  missionary  ape  of  the  church. 
Never  before  was  there  such  activity,  such  organization,  such  zeal 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  to  obey  that  God-given  command  to  "preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  .       rr   • 

Not  long  ago  In  a  Mission  Sunday  lecture,  at  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity in  Rome.  Archbishop  Celso  Constantlnl.  formerly  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  China  and  now  secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  declared  that  the  church  Is  now  passing  through 
••Its  missionary  hour,  the  most  interesting  and  noteworthy  that  It 
has  experienced  In  the  course  of  three  centuries  Each  year,  he 
declared,  'the  total  number  of  conversions  now  being  made  ex- 
ceed* those  made  during  the  whole  eighteenth  century  *  *  . 
And  our  own  country  particularly,  has  only  begun  of  late  to  be 
mission  minded,  to  become  conscious  of  a  responsibility  to  "ihnre 
with  others  less  fortunate  the  prleelens  treasure  of  the  faith 
But  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  began  400  years 

The  Society  of  Jesus  owed  lU  foundation  to  the  missionary  zeal  of 
Saint  Ignatius;  lU  organization  was  a  part  of  his  mlsslonani'  plt'.ns. 
When  at  last  he  turned  entlrelv  to  God.  as  a  result  of  the  inspira- 
tional  reading  he  had  done  during  his   forced   convalescence   after 
being  wounded  at  Pamplona,  his  one  Idea,  his  only  ambition,  was 
to  preach   the  Gospel   to  the  heathens   in   the  Holy  I^nd      When 
that  proved  Impossible  at  the  time,  he  and  his  companions  put 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Pope  and  made  a  fourth  solemn 
vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  missioi-.s 
Ignatius  of  Loyola   nobleman  and  courtier  In  the  brilliant  retmue 
of  King   Ferdinand  of   Aragon,   sklUed   in   the  tournaments   which 
were  the  athletic  contests  of  those  days,  had  enlisted  to  aid  his  king 
m  uniting  the  small  kingdoms  of  scattered  Spain.     Navarre.  aUed 
by  Prance,  revolted;   the  crisis  of  this  civil  war  was  the  slcgc  of 
Pamplona      The  duke  was  absent,  collecting  an  army;  and  Igr.atius 
was  left  m  command  of  part  of  the  defenses      The  city  was  carried 
by   combined    French    and    Navarrese    forces;    and    the    citadel    also 
would  have  been  occupied  had  not  Ignatius,  alone  of  all  the  Spanish 
officers,  stubbornly  refused  to  surrender. 

On  Pentecost  Tuesday  of  1521  the  final  assault  was  made  upon 
the  fort  Two  elder  brothers  of  St  Franols  Xavlcr  were.  Btrani?ely 
enough  In  the  front  line  of  the  charge  that  day.  as  Navarre  s  shock 
troops  stormed  the  walls  and  the  French  artillery  laid  dcwr.  a 
barrage  The  walls  were  destrojed;  and  Ignatltis.  fighting  defper- 
ately  in  the  breach,  tryin?  to  hold  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  the 
force  of  his  own  indomitable  will,  was  struck  at  \a.rX  and  fell  With 
him  fell  the  fortress.  The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the  Spanish 
troops  surrendered.  Ignatius  was  well  cared  for  by  his  enemies  and 
carried  home  to  his  brothers  castle  of  Loyola  to  recover.  But  It  was 
a  weary  time  of  torture  for  him.  He  had  several  painful  operations 
to  endure,  and  long  months  of  convalescence  to  while  away.  And, 
finally,  because  he  could  not  find  the  books  he  wished,  he  began 
to  read  the  Lives  of  Christ  and  the  Saints. 

Gradtially  his  humiliating  injury  began  to  teach  him  from  what 
a  feeble  thread  his  dreams  of  military  glory  swung.  He  lay  upon 
his  rough  stretcher,  his  shin  splintered,  his  dreams  shattered;  and 
he  began  to  think.  And  there,  tossing  Impatiently  upon  his  army 
cot  he  had  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  that  vision  which  was  to 
break  upon  him  in  Its  full  splendor  many  years  later. 

What  was  the  vision  that  changed  his  life?  To  see  It  completely 
we  would  have  to  see  all  the  labor  that  he  and  hl.s  men  did  for 
Gcd's  glory  In  the  four  centuries  that  followed  What  made  him 
leave  the  little  fortress  of  Pamplona  to  battle  upon  the  citadels  of 
the  world?  The  cannon  shot  left  him  a  physical  cripple:  what  made 
him  the  spiritual  giant  that  he  became  In  the  army  of  God?  What 
made  him  forget  the  petty  civil  wars  of  Spain? 

It  was  the  same  vision  that  has  Inspired  every  missionary — simply 
the  knowledge  of  Gods  goodness,  of  God's  nearness,  of  His  pres- 
ence In  us  and  about  us;  and  the  desire  to  bring  other*  to  know 
Him.  to  knew  the  dear  Christ  as  He  was  when  He  walked  upon  this 
earth  of  ours  2000  years  ago.  and  as  He  Is  today.  In  heaven  and 
upon  our  altars. 

Ignauus,  we  might  say.  was  not  a  man  who  had  visions,  but  ono 
who  lived  them.  He  saw  that  God  wanted  him  to  put  at  His 
service  his  military  knowledge,  and  found  an  army  to  do  battle 
for  His  church,  to  ccme  and  go  at  the  call  of  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  carry  the  Word  of  God  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  paw 
the  army  that  he  would  enlist.  He  saw  himself  marching  across 
Europe,  across  the  face  of  the  earth  with  an  ever-growmg  host  of 
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men  at  his  back      He  would  take  the  hearts  of  strong  men  and  set 
them  en  fire  w;th  his  own  ideals;   and  through  the  centuries  the 
world  would   watch   them  chance  things  dearer   than   life    Itself    at    ; 
his  command  i 

The  soldier  has  changed  his  plans,  his  methods,  his  hopes,  his 
thoughts,  hus  words,  his  deeds,  his  end.  his  object,  the  ambitions 
of  his  life — but  he  is  still  the  soldier.  All  the  quick  beating  ol 
Ignatius'  loyal  heart,  all  the  driving  force  of  hi-^  un.'sv.erving  will, 
all  the  eager  actions  of  his  impulsive  nature,  frcm  now  on  will  be 
directed,  conslst'cntiy  and  persistently  to  serve  the  King  of  Kings. 
Still  the  mun  of  lolty  thoughts,  still  the  man  of  knightly  deeds, 
the  whole  purpose  of  Ignatius'  life  has  become  the  training  of  spir- 
itual soldiers,  to  serve,  with  a  soldier's  unquestioning  obedience,  ■ 
with  a  soldiers  driving  effectiveness,  with  a  soldier's  loyalty  to  the 
bitter  end,  m  the  ranks  of  God,  to  save  men's  souls,  not  to  bomb  , 
their  cities,  to  bring  peace,  not  war. 

And  still  the  men  of  Loyola  are  marching  on.     All  over  the  world, 
m  these  400  year.s  that  are  past,  you  will  find  traces  of  them.  , 

Still  acknowlec'ged  as  the  greatest  missionary  since  the  days  of 
St  Paul  St  Francis  Xavier  was  the  first  Jesuit  Inspired  by  Igna-  i 
tius  "to  set  the  world  en  fire  "  with  the  love  of  God.  The  Society 
of  Jesus  was  scarcely  founded  before  he  departed  for  the  East,  and 
in  10  whirlwind  years  t>ecan.e  the  Apostle  of  India,  the  Apostle  of 
Japan  the  Apostle  of  a  thousand  Islands  strung  cut  like  the  beads 
of  a  broken  rosarv.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  China  Sea-the 
apostle  of  half  the  world.  And  now  in  heaven  he  Is  the  patron 
of  the  missions  of  the  church.  No  knight  ut  Arthur  ever  flashed 
mere  brilliantly  acrc(.s  the  pages  of  literature  than  Xavier  In  flesh 
and  blocd  across  the  edges  of  the  eastern  wurld  All  the  wdrld 
loves  him  for  his  spirit  of  eternal  youth,  his  almost  recklrss  ndven- 
turesomeaes,s,  his  courage,  his  twentieth-century  methods,  his  al- 
most unbelievable  miracles,  his  efficiency  and  his  love  c.f  speed. 
In  1542  he  landed  In  India  Other  Jesuits  followed  him;  and  scon 
Goa  the  dissolute  cltv  that  was  more  beautiful  than  any  city  In 
Spam  or  P.rtugal  had  been  reformed.  Missions  were  erected  all 
along  the  coast  of  India;  and  from  Goa  to  Malacca  In  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  all  through  the  countless  Islands  of  that  coast,  as 
far  a«  the  Moluccas,  and  even,  they  say.  as  far  a.s  Mindanao  In  thfl 
WUhppines.  the  Word  of  God  was  preached  under  the  direction  of 

HU  was  the  ta-k  to  plant  the  church  In  many  different  countries: 
and  that  he  d  d  persfjnally.  leaving  in  Innumerable  cities  and 
Inlands  the  Indelible  nvmory  of  his  inspired  pre.iclm.g  and  miracles. 
And  when  his  w^rk  of  f.mndatlon  was  done,  he  hurried  on:  but  no 
mission  that  he  ever  founded  was  left  unprDvided  for  His  zeal 
v.-as  not  blind  He  sent  for  other  ml.ssionarles  to  take  up  the  work 
where  he  left  off;  and  frcm  his  farthest  and  newest  outpost  he 
Roverncd  the  chain  cf  mls.slons  strung  out  behind  him:  end  from 
India  to  Japan,  one  system  was  In  force,  one  method  employed, 
one  hand  at  the  helm  He  had  a  peculiar  genius  in  the  founding 
cf  missions.  He  Is  the  leader  of  the  modern  ml-slon  movement  in 
the  church  and  even  yet  when  missionaries  are  faced  with  difficul- 
ties they  consult  the  letters  of  Xavier,  to  discover  what  he  would 
have  dune.  Xavier  was  the  father  and  the  inspiration  of  all  Jesuit 
missionaries. 

Xavier  died  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  China  to  the  Gospel. 
But  a  Jesuit  who  folluwed  him.  Father  Matthew  Rlccl.  the  great 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  by  his  knowledge  of  science,  gained 
an  ooenlng  for  the  church  In  China  and  by  the  scientific  wonders 
which  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  earned  the  respect  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  mUsion  A  host  («f 
other  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  by  their  knowledge  and  learning. 
earned  tlie  right  to  preach  the  Word  of  God 

The  first  six  bishops  cf  Japan  were  Jesuit  missionaries  And 
maiiy  Jesuits  died  In  Japan,  as  martyrs,  the  greatest  of  them 
Blessed  Charles  Spinola.  and  the  Jesuits  who  died  as  martyrs  In 
the  i>erstcutU'n  ol  H:deyo.shl  Taikosama.  the  biturest  persecution 
known  to  the  church  since  the  days  of  Nero. 

In  Africa,  there  were  Nunez  and  Ovledo.  the  first  two  patriarchs  of 
Ethiopia  in  Brazil,  there  were  the  Apostles  Anchieta  and  Norbrega, 
who  -pent  40  years  converting  cannibal  tribes;  In  P;iraguay.  the 
blessed  martyrs  Roch  Gonzalez.  Alonso  Rodriguez,  and  Juan  del 
Castillo  and  anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church 
knows  well  their  unprecedented  .success  In  the  famous  Jt^sult  Re- 
ductions of  Paraguay—  nn  experiment  In  democratic  government 
which  proved  to  be  perhaps  the  only  perfect  government  ever  en- 

Icycd  by  any  people. 

In  Peru.  Alphonsus  Barsena  was  the  pioneer  missionary  among 
the  Chiquito  Indians;  and  Colombia  was  blessed  by  St.  Peter 
Claver's  40  years  of  labor  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Negroes — the  Saint 
of  the  Slaves. 

Famo\i.s  Jesuit  missionaries  labored  In  our  own  land-  Petr»r  de 
Smet  and  Marquette  and  St.  Isaac  Jogues  among  the  Indians; 
Andrew  White  In  Maryland:  Salvatierra  in  California.  And  In 
Lower  California  and  Mexico.  Kino  became  famous  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Plains  -setting  records  In  horseback  travel  that  have  never 
been  equaled  by  the  hardest-rldine  cowboys  The  soil  of  Canada 
was  sanctified  bv  the  bkxxJ  of  Jesuit  mart>Ts — the  giant.  St  John 
de  Brebeuf,  Ap<.stle  of  the  Hurons;  the  gentle  St  Gabriel  Lale- 
mant:  and  those  other  heroes,  St.  Charles  Garnier  and  St  Noel 
Chabancl.  and  St    Anthony  Daniel. 

England  to  >  had  her  Jesuit  martyrs — the  most  famous  of  them 
the  Venerable  Thomas  Garnet  and  Bles-sed  Edmund  Campion. 
Ogllvie.  on-  of  Scotland's  apostles,  was  martyre<l  at  Glasgow. 

Few  tales  of  adventure  can  compare  with  the  stor>'  cf  Robert  de 
Nobill,  the  Roman  Jesuit  of  distinguished  birth,  who  for  42  years 
lived  the  life  of  a  Brahmin  In  India,  Isolated  by  the  inexorable  bar- 


riers of  the  ca.ste  system  from  his  own  friends  and  fellow  Jesuits; 
or  with  the  story  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  first  missionary  to 
Tonking  and  Slam.  Indo-China  and  Persia,  who  converted  6.000 
souls  in  3  years,  and  thf-n.  in  quest  cf  more  missionaries  for  the 
gigantic  task  that  he  saw  opening  out  before  him  in  the  East, 
walked  from  Indo-China  to  Pans,  preaching  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed,  stirring  up  in  thousands  of  hearts  a  love  for  the 
missions,  and  leaving  behind  him  sparks  of  his  own  zeal  that 
spread  like  fire  In  the  forest.  It  was  he  who  In  Paris  Inspired 
the  foundation  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Ml.sslon  Society  to  supply 
missionaries  and  bishops  for  the  East;  It  is  now  the  third  largest 
missionary  organization  in  the  church. 

Enough  for  the  Jesuit  missions  of  the  past.  It  is  a  glorious 
story  of  mis.'^lonary  zeal  that  warms  the  blood  to  read  of  It. 
Every  department  of  human  knowledge  open  to  these  men  was 
made  to  help  In  their  work  They  studied  languages;  learned 
customs  of  savages;  explored  rivers,  lakes,  and  wild  country. 
Bancroft,  In  his  famous  passage,  says  that  "not  a  cape  was  turned, 
not  a  river  entered  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way" 

Macaulay  In  his  History  of  England  says;  "There  was  no  region 
of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life.  In  which 
Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found  They  wandered  to  countries  which 
neither  mercantile  avidity  nor  liberal  curiosity  had  ever  Impelled 
any  stranger  to  explore  •  •  •  Yet  whatever  might  be  their 
residence,  whatever  might  be  their  employment,  their  spirit  was 
the  same,  entire  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  •  •  •  If  he 
was  wanted  In  Lima,  the  Jesuit  was  on  the  Atlantic  In  the  next 
fleet  If  he  was  wanted  in  Baghdad,  he  was  toiling  through  the 
desert  with  the  next  caravan  If  his  ministry  was  needed  in  some 
country  where  his  life  was  more  Insecure  than  that  of  a  wolf, 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor  him  •  •  •  he  went  without 
remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his  doom     •     •     *." 

The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  the  past  Is  a  thrilling  and  an 
heroic  talc,  which  even  ncn-Cathollc  historians  have  been  proud 
to  relate  Yet  not  even  the  most  friendly  of  historians  could  ever 
do  It  Justice  God  alone  knows  the  full  story  of  the  heroic  labor 
done  in  His  name  by  these  unselfish  missionaries 

But  the  world-embracing  work  of  the  Jesuit  missions  did  not 
rea.se  with  the  persecutions  In  Japan,  or  the  martyrdoms  In 
Engli-nd  and  Scotland  and  Canada:  It  is  still  going  on  It  Is 
greater  now  than  ever  In  the  history  of  the  society:  there  Is 
scarcely  a  land  known  to  explorers  which  Is  not  being  evange- 
lized by  Jesuit  missionaries  today.  None  of  the  heroism  has  been 
lost:  comparatively  few  of  the  hardi^hlps  cf  mission  life  have  been 
rendered  easy,  or  entirely  removed:  from  Alaska  to  the  South 
Seas.  Jesuit  missionaries  arc  still  following  In  the  footsteps  of 
Xavier 

There  are  now  over  4,000- almost  5,000 — Jesuits  laboring  In 
mission  fields,  out  of  a  total  membership  in  the  society  of  25954. 
Two  hundred  million  pagans  are  the  object  of  these  ml.sslonarles' 
untiring  zeal.  Sixty-five  great  missions  are  entrusted  to  their 
care  The  ereate-st  of  these  is  the  mission  of  ihe  Philippines,  in 
which  Jesuits  from  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  are  at  work. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  from  the  ley 
mission  fields  of  the  Far  North  to  the  scorched  plains  of  Central 
Africa,  from  the  steppes  of  China  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  set  In 
the  bosom  of  the  sea,  these  missionaries  are  dispensing  the  charity 
of  Christ.  They  are  managing  41  hospitals,  10  leper  colonies.  107 
orphanages.  133  dispensaries;  8  universities.  47  colleges,  3.678  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  open  to  a  million  and  a  half 
students  of  ever>'  age  and  creed:  14  printing  presses,  49  periodicals; 
and  6  astronomical  observatories  which  have  done  a  tremendous 
work  In  saving  ships  from  destruction.  Twenty  seminaries  are 
conducted  by  Jesuit  missionaries  for  the  education  of  a  native 
clergy.  In  addition  to  four  novitiates  for  the  native  members  of  the 

society. 

There  are  Jesuit  missionaries  today  In  Africa.  Alaska.  Albania, 
Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  Caroline  Islands,  China.  Ceylon.  Ecua- 
dor Egypt.  Greece.  British  Guiana.  India,  Iraq.  Jamaica.  Japan, 
Java  Latvia,  Madagascar,  the  Marianne  Islands,  Mexico,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Poland,  Syria,  Turkey.  New  Zealand, 

Jesuits  conduct  50  mission  schools  In  Egypt  alone. 

In  1921.  Patna  Mission  in  India  was  entrusted  by  the  Holy  See  to 
the  Chicago  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  comprises  the 
Statee  of  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  northern  Illinois. 
Five  priests  were  .sent  to  Patna  Mission  In  1921:  today  there  are 
1  Jesuit  bishop.  46  American  priests.  13  Indian  priests,  16  American 
scholastics,  18  Indian  scholastics,  and  5  lay  brothers.  While  this 
Increase  Iri  missionaries  represents  magnificent  growth,  it  is  still 
entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  teeming  pagan  population 
of  27000.000  Hindus.  Mohammedans,  and  Aboriginals. 

Tliere  are  Jesuit  novitiates  for  native  vocations  to  the  society 
In  the  Philippines,  China,  India.  Japan.  Java,  Madagascar.  Lebanon. 

The  work  done  by  Jesuit  missionaries  has  tremendous  variety. 
In  the  Philippines  alone.  In  which  there  are  now  271  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  7  more  now  actually  on  the  Pacific  Journeying  there, 
or  about  to  leave  In  another  month,  Jesuits  conduct  2  houses  of 
study  for  Filipino  Jesuit  scholastics:  1  seminary  for  native  Fili- 
pino priests:  4  colleges  attached  to  the  Atenco  de  Manila,  now 
practically  a  university,  having  2,090  students:  1  other  mission  col- 
lege In  Mindanao;  4  high  schools;  the  entire  weather  bureau  of 
the  Philippines;  4  leper  colonies,  Including  Cullon.  the  largest  In 
the  world:  1  retreat  house:  and  almost  numberless  missions, 
counting  43  elementary  schools,  besides  countless  catechism  schools, 
and  about  300  chapels  and  churches.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  college  degrees  were  granted  by 
the  Mindanao  college,  setting  a  new  mark  In  missionary  history. 
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This  month  ft  new  Jesuit  high  school  ts  opening  In  Naga  In 
the  Province  of  Camarlnes  8ur.  on  the  Island  of  Luzon^six 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  are  already  enrolled,  showing  the  ne«d  in 
that  section  of  educational  work.  ^^ 

Many  vt  those  listening  to  roe  today.  I  know,  have  long  oeen 
helping  me.  by  their  prayers  and  personal  sacrifices.  In  the  worit 
which  as  mission  procurator  for  the  Jesuit  Missions  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  representative  In  the  United  States  of  our  mission- 
aries in  the  far  islands,  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  do.  And  to  them 
1  wish  to  say  a  word  In  gratitude  for  their  aid.  They  have  part  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  missions. 

Tlielr  spirit  and  their  purpose  In  this  work  Is  the  same  as  that 
of   the   musslonarles  themselves      All   the   organization   and  activity 
of  the  church  and  the  missions  has  been  for  one  end.  one  object^- 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  ends  or 
the  earth;  to  save  souls,  to  cnllKhten  ignorance,  to  teach  unfcnow- 
ln«  hearts  to  recognize  their  God.  to  recall  abandoned  souls  from 
sin.    to    snatch    the    thunderbolt    from    the    hand    of    Go«l-T^°,^;;;'f 
souls  from  hell      That  te  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
church,  the  work  of  the  Apostles,  the  work  of  the  missions  today^ 
And  It  Ls  one  with  the  work  which  they  accompU.sh  who  lend  their 
aid  at  home      For  there  Is  but  one  work  that  is  important  alter 
all— one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.     You.  my  dear  friends,  are 
helping   m   a  material   way   in   the  same   work  which   niisslonarles 
have  done  throughout  the  ages.  In  all  countries:  you  help  to  bring 
down  Christ  upon  new  altars.     And  It  Is  the  same  Mass.  the  same 
sacrifice     whether    it    Is   offered    by    a   forgotten    missionary    in    a 
bamboo  chapel  beneath  the  palms,  or  by  the  Pope  himself  beneath 
the  dome  of  St    Peter's,  surrounded  by  hU  cardinals  in  gleaming 
red    with  the  silver  trumpets  sounding.     The  sacraments  are  the 
same— have  been  the  same  since  the  time  of  Christ— and  you  are 
helping  to  bring  them,   to  the  forgotten  peoples  of  the  missions. 
When    the    missionary    speaks    the    words    of    consecration    over    a 
broken  altar  mended  by  your  help,  you  have  part  in  the  sacrifice: 
when   he    raises   his   hand    in   the   gesture   of   forg.veiiess   over   his 
penitent    you  have  a  share   In  Imparting  that   absolution:    when 
he  pour^  the  saving  waters  of  baptism  on  the  head  of  an  Infant 
or  a  dylii«   old   pagan,   you   have  a  share   In   the  salvatlnn   of   that 
soul     when    he    knefls    beside    the    makeshift    deathbed    in    a    grass 
hut     and   anoints   the    failing   senses   of   some    poor   soul    with    the 
•acred  oils,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  names  will  soon  be  men- 
tioned before  the  Judgment  seat  of  God,  when  the   trial  of  that 
soul  takes  place      Onlv  God  himself  can  know  in  how  many  ways 
you  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the  missionary  arriving  in  the 
nick   of   time      Only  God   knows,   but    the   knowledge    Is   safe   with 
Him    for  He  will  never  forget      He  l.s  the  cause  and  the  end  of  all 
our  work— at  home  and  at  the  fronts  behind  the  lines,  and  in  the 
thKk  of  the  battle  for  souls.     He  began  this  work     He  ordered  It. 
He  commanded  It      He  wished  It       He  Inspires  It      He  leads  it.     It  .s 
all  for  Him,  the  Lord,  the  King— Jesus  Christ,  who  Is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  loreverl 


tlon  of  planes  and  ships  and  tanks  and  guns  and  the  training  of 
men     To  put  faith  in  appropriated  billions  as  such  Is  to  mistake  the 

shadow  for  the  substance."  „„>,., „^     \x7>,,. 

What  are  th«>  facts  so  thoroughlv  hidden  from  the  public?     Who 

IS  making  the  plans  for  expenditure  of  billions  on  defense?     Borne 

things  we  know.  ,         _     , ,„. 

For  one  thing,  the  Navy  is  launching  a  program  of  approximately 
$2  000  000  000  a  little  less  than  one  bllUcn  being  for  construction, 
replacement,  alteration,  and  repair  of  naval  ve^^^sels  At  the  same 
time  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  Is  allotted  tl61. 000,000  plus  con- 
tract authorizations  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 

A  news  despatch  Informs  us  that  our  Navy  Is  already  the  largest 
In  the  world  while  cur  air  fleet  is  far  below  those  of  several  leading 
powers  In  everything  but  long-range  bombers  Airplanes  can  be 
built  m  a  tenth  the  time  required  for  battleships  On  whose 
authority,  then,  are  hundreds  of  warships  started,  while  aviation 

orders  l&is? 

Who  and  what  are  we  proposing  to  defend?  And  how?  The 
questions  were  asked  months  ago:  they  remain  unanswered.  Until 
they  are  answered.  Congress  has  no  plan  to  follow  In  appropria- 
tions and  taxation  It  Is  asked  to  sign  blank  checks  and  turn  them 
over  to  a  President  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  take  either  Congress 
or  the  people  into  his  confidence 

A  board  of  leading  experts  in  all  fields  of  national  defense,  work- 
ing independently  of  the  New  Deal  cabinet,  should  be  appointed 
and  given  time  and  authority  to  promulgate  a  program  before 
commitments  beyond  Immediate  construction  possibilities  are  made 
by  Congress.  
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HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  JANESVILLE  (WIS  )  DAILY  GAZETTE 

Mr,  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the  Janesville 
Daily  Gazette,  as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt  U  asking  Congress  for  additional  billions  for 
defense  without  offering  a  program,  and  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
already'  ample  money  appropriated  for  all  defense  expenditures 
which  can  be  made  InteUlgently  for  many  months. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  money  requested  will  be  needed.  But  the 
problem  now  Is  n  it  appropriations:  It  Is  coordination  of  defense 
plans  and  an  Intelligent,  nonpolltlcal  analysis  ol  the  relationship 
between  war  expenditures  and  Internal  economy. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  a  clear  plcttire  of  what  Is 
before  them.  They  should  be  told,  without  further  stalling,  what 
eccmomizing   wUl    be   done    domestically    to    ease    the    burden   of 

armameuts.  ^        ...        , 

Nothing  la  more  Important  to  our  security  than  sound  national 

financing      The  world's  largest  navy  and  "clouds  of  airplanes'  wUl 

avail  nothing  to  a  nation  hollowed  out  by  termites  within. 

Emphasizing  public  bewilderment  the  New  York  Times  declares: 

•Big  monetary  appropriations  lead  many  people  to  believe  that 

we   have   equally    big   defenses.     But   defense    Is    not    a    matter   of 

monetary  approprtaUons:  It  la  a  matter  of  actual  physical  produc- 
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HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN    CHARLES  E    DAU'ES 


Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  on 
preparedness   delivered   June    19.    1940.   by   Gen.   Charles   E. 
Dawes: 
Tect  of  Addriss  by  Gfneral  D.^wEs  on  Prep.*redness.  Jcne  19,  1940 

In  the  effort  for  military  preparedness  to  which  the  Nation  18 
committed,  it  Is  Impiruuvely  necessary  that  we  be  guided  by  the 
bitter  lessons  learned  In  1917  and  avoid  the  colossal  mistakes  thtn 
made. 

War.  including  preparations  for  war,  is  the  oldest  collecMve 
activity  of  man  Cen.ain  principles  of  war  through  an  evolution 
covering  thousands  of  years  have  become  fixt-d  and  must  be 
recognized  In  cur  present  national  preparation  for  war  to  prevent 
disastrous  failure 

One  of  these  great  principles  Napoleon  embodied  In  his  sixty- 
fourth  maxim  of  war.  "Nothing  is  more  important  than  a  central 
command — under  one  chief  '  It  was  in  complete  disregard  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  war  that  cur  Government  carried  on  Ita 
war  preparations  in  1917  so  largely  through  boards  and  advisory 
committees. 

As  a  result,  although  our  Government  spent  In  17  months  up 
to  the  armistice,  billions  of  dollars  on  armament,  it  never  got 
to  cur  front  line  In  Prance,  with  the  exception  of  four  naval  guns, 
either  field  guns  or  ammunition.  Our  Army  In  the  war  fired 
French  artillery  loaded  with  French  shells.  This  delay  was  caused 
by  an  effort  of  our  ordnance  department  to  standardize  an  Ameri- 
can field  gun  so  they  could  manufacture  It  in  the  future  in 
astronomical  figures 

NO    UNrTED   STATES   PLANES   AVAn^BI.X 

Our  Government  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  trying 
to  produce  airplanes  but  was  never  able  diirlng  the  war  to  send 
a  single  Amencan-made  airplane  to  fight  on  the  front  line  In 
France.  Our  Army  aviators  flew  only  foreign  planes.  This  was 
t>ecause  those  in  charge  of  airplane  effort  at  home,  under  a  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers,  endeavored  to  standardize  an  American 
Liberty  motor  for  colossal  production  in  the  future. 

I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  Is  px5sslble  for  us,  as 
we  are  told,  to  Increase  the  present  output  of  American  airplanes  to 
1.000  per  day  by  standardization,  but  I  beg  the  President  not  to  put 
any  decisions  In  this  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
manufacturers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Liberty  motor. 

Of  the  pfTort  m.^de  by  our  Government  to  prepare  for  war.  Frederic 
L.  Paxson,  the  eminent  historian,  has  this  to  say  In  his  l)ock. 
America  at  War:  "Every  day  brought  the  announcement  of  new  war 
organizations  and  more  committees.     The  managers  of  fresh  ven- 
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tures.  virgin  to  the  ways  of  Washin<rton,  worked  each  as  though  he  i 
were  the  only  bearer  of  responsibility.  The  p>trmanent  employees  ' 
of  the  Government,  slowed  to  the  e^sy  stri'Je  of  civil  service,  olten 
could  not  understand  new  collengues  who  did  not  know  there  was 
a  time  clock  When  the  new  enthusiasts  failed,  no  one  had  time  to 
eliminate  the  wreckage.  When  they  succeeded,  batteries  of  desks 
crowded  their  gorged  ofllcos.  overflowed  into  the  corridors,  shifted 
Into  apartment  houses  whose  occupants  were  turned  Into  the  streets 
between  dawn  and  bedtime,  and  mlerated  soon  to  mushroom  build- 
ings on  vacant  lot.s  And  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
responsible  for  much,  and  watching  It  all.  fed  Congress  with  so 
many  prcpo-^als  for  helpful  legislation  that  a  bewildered  Congress 
wondered  whether  they  or  it  bore  the  responsibility." 

F.\TAL     TO    PREPAREDNE.SS 

Committee  management  was  fatal  In  1917  to  our  proper  military 
preparedness  Committee  management  in  1940  has  been  fatal  to 
the  Allies.  Britain  and  France  went  to  war  under  committee  con- 
trol     A  cabinet  Is  only  a  committee. 

Each  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  respond  by  shipment  to  a 
requisition  for  supplies  from  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
registered  Itself  Immediately  m  a  new  demand  on  my  Army  procure- 
ment organization  in  Prance 

As  chief  of  supply  procurement  for  the  American  Expedit.onary 
Force  my  orgar.lzaiion  started  to  work  In  August  1917.  when  the 
Army,  then  only  aljout  30.000  strong,  was  suffering  from  a  dearth 
of  e<"s-ntial  -supplies.  There  was  not  a  day  from  that  time  up  to 
the  day  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  1918.  when  our  Army  had 
increased  to  over  2.000  000  men.  that  my  organization  did  not  face 
a  supply  emergency.  But.  thank  God,  we  had  a  central  command 
In^  General  Pershing  and  a  military  coordinating  system  which 
worked  because  it  was  compulsory. 

From  a  Europe  largely  stripped  of  supplies  by  3  years  of  war.  my 
organization.  »>ecau=e  of  that  central  command  and  t)ocau.=e  it  was 
not  hampered  by  committee  interference,  was  able  in  the  war  to 
procure  10  000  000  ship-tons  of  supplies  for  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  as  against  only  7,000,000  tons  shipped  to  tis  from 
the  United  States, 

NEEDS    TOTALITARIAN    SPEED 

At  this  time,  when  our  Government  Is  preparing  to  be  able  to 
meet  totalitarian  attack.  It  must  proceed  with  totalitarian  speed 
and  efficiency  under  a  powerful  central  control 

Schacht.  the  former  civilian  economic  dictator  and  coordinator 
of  Germany,  long  ago  was  replaced  by  an  army  central  command 

German  civilian  industrialists  who  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
German  Government  to  assist  in  military  preparedness  have  been 
coordinated  by  and  made  responsible  directly  to  Marshal  Goerlng. 
cf  the  German  *Army.  By  this  method  Germany  has  applied 
Napoleon  s  sixty-fourth  maxim  of  war — "Nothing  is  more  important 
than  a  central  commr.nd  under  one  chief."  Tins  has  resulted  In 
remarkably  efficient  civil  cooperation  in  German  military  prepared- 
ness. ^    J  .. 

The  purpose  of  this  address  Is  to  point  out  the  one  method  by 
which,  m  the  preparedness  work  of  the  United  States,  both  the 
Government  business  system  and  civil  collaboration  can  proceed 
under  guiding  military  principles,  including  Napoleons  sixty-fourth 
maxim  of  war     It  must  do  so  to  succeed. 

Over  the  business  operations  of  the  53  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent establlshnrents  of  the  United  States  Government  there 
exists  no  central  executive  and  coordinating  control,  such  as  exists 
in  all  successful  private  business  enterprise  and  In  all  successful 
military  entti prises,  and  as  formerly  existed  in  the  governmental 
business  systems  of  the  United  States. 

SYSTEM     COCKOINATED 

When  I  returned  from  France  after  the  war.  as  First  Director  of 
the  Budget,  acting  under  the  authority  and  with  the  strong  support 
of  President  Harding,  I  imposed  in  1921  upon  the  then  43  decen- 
tralized departments  and  Independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  by  Executive  order,  the  military  central  control 
and  coordinating  svstem  created  over  the  American  Army  In  France 
by  General  Perfhlng,  under  which  I  had  operated  as  chief  of  supply 
prcKurement. 

This  military  system,  adjusted  to  civil  administration,  was  in 
operation  for  11  years  In  the  United  States  under  a  chief  coordinator 
responsible  to  the  President,  until  it  was  abolished  by  Executive 
order' on  June  10.  1933.  For  nearly  7  years  now.  since  June  10.  1933. 
the  busine.ss  of  the  Government  has  been  carried  on  without  either 
a  coordinating  or  an  Executive  control  over  Its  routine  business. 

A  comparison  cf  the  condition  of  the  Government's  business  be- 
fore 1921  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  military  executive 
control  and  coordinating  system  with  its  condition  today,  after  the 
1933  junking  of  the  tystem.  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  iU  im- 
mediate restoration.  ,      .. 

1  The  buslne&s  of  our  Government — the  largest  business  In  the 
world— was  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of  disorganization  and  chaos. 
Thus  It  is  today. 

COMP1.ETELT    DECENTRALIZED 

2  For  132  years  up  to  that  time  the  departments  and  Independ- 
ent est.ibllshmcnts  of  government  had  been  completely  decentral- 
ized.   They  are  operating  today  also  without  a  central  coordinating 

control. 

3  The  Government  then  had  no  proper  machinery  such  aa 
exists  in  every  properly  organized  business,  public  or  private,  tor 


ascertaining  Intelligently  the  difference  between  what  the  depart- 
ments of  government  want  to  spend  and  what  they  properly  can 
get  along  on      The  Government  today  has  no  such  machinery. 

4  No  Impartial  appraisal  of  the  actual  necessity  of  a  department 
demand  was  m.ade  The  appraisals  were  m  general  made  by  tlie 
spenders  themselves.     This  Is  the  case  today. 

5  Whatever  was  the  public  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  Independent  establishments,  their  pressure  was  always 
exerted  along  lines  which  tended  to  increase  governmental  ex- 
penditure— to  prevent  coordination — to  decentralize  the  business 
of  the  Government — to  lncrea.se  independent  powers — to  discour- 
age all  teamwork  except  that  designed  to  increase  expenditures  or 
to  keep  out  interlopers  who  maintained  that  money  could  be  saved 
for  the  Government  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  business  system. 
This  is  the  case  today. 

6.  The  administrative  heads  of  the  departments  were  selected, 
as  a  rule.  wi!h  less  reference  to  their  b'asiness  qualifications  than 
to  their  qualifications  as  advisers  to  the  President  along  other 
lines  than  governmental  biislne.ss  administration.  At  the  Incep- 
tion of  their  appointment  they  were  introduced  to  a  business  with 
which  they  were  generally  unfamiliar,  and  were  compelled  to  rely 
largely  upon  the  advice  of  subordinates  who  were  wedded  to  the 
theory  of  the  right  of  independent  operation  of  a  department.  As 
a  rule  they  became  the  earnest  advocates  of  departmental  plans 
which  their  inexperience  in  departmental  business  prevented  them 
fully  comprehending  in  all  their  aspect-s  Being  held  to  no  effec- 
tive responsibility  by  the  President  to  operate  their  departments 
alon^  a  unified  governmental  policy,  they  became,  in  general,  only 
a  shelter  and  protection  for  the  independent  cperatlon  of  the 
departments.     This  is  the  case  today. 

CONDITIONS  SAME   NOW 

7.  The  departments  and  independent  establishments  as  individual 
units  were.  In  many  cases,  stiffcrlng  from  internal  bureaucratic 
control  and  laek  of  proper  internal  coordination,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  any  private  corporation  having  a  .succes.slon  of  executives 
selected  often  for  political  and  not  busine.ss  considerations.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  departments  whose  operations  Involve  tech- 
nical and  specialized  problems.     This  is  the  case  today. 

8.  The  monstrosities  of  the  uncoordinated  business  system  arising 
out  of  conflicting  objectives,  the  lack  of  perspective,  the  duplication 

I  of  work  by  the  different  departments,  the  wickedly  unnece;.sary 
waste — may  or  may  not  have  been  seen  by  them;  but  no  head  of 
a  subordinate  department  of  government  was  willing  to  give  up  any 
portion  of  his  personal  power  or  his  appropriations  to  assist  in  their 

I    removal.     This  is  the  ca.se  today. 

I  9  After  appropriations  were  made,  no  departments  tried  to  save 
money  by  operating  on  less  than  their  appropriations,  nor  was  any 

1  effort  made  to  compel  them  to  do  so  In  a  private  corporation  this 
would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  tragic.  Appropriations  were  re- 
garded always  as  Indicating  the  minimum  of  expenditure,  not  the 
maximum,  as  m  private  enterprise.     This  Is  the  case  today. 

If  the  Gcvernment  docs  not  set  up  immediately  an  effective  gys- 
tem  of  Internal  coordination  as  it  enters  upo.n  an  additional  and 
gigantic  effort  for  war  preparedness,  it  will  fail,  wasting  not  only 
enormous  resources  but  what  Is  more  important,  an  incalculable 
amount  cf  time. 

PRINCIPLES  MUST  BE  UPHELD 

No  matter  hew  great  the  authority  of  the  President  over  the 
routine  business  system  of  the  United  States  Government,  lie  can- 
not properly  exercise  It  unless  he  adopts  immediately  the  system 
and  principles  Imposed  by  neces-slty  on  all  successful  business  enter- 
prises—military public,  or  private — and  upholds  them  with  un- 
wavering strength  and  detcrrnlnntlon. 

Everything  may  be  lost  unless  we  start  military  preparedness 
under  a  proper  governmental  business  system. 

In  our  present  governmentJil  business  organization  no  machinery 
exists,  even  for  gathering  the  impartial  Information  necessary  to 
assemble  for  the  P»resldent  of  the  United  States,  or  any  business 
leader  operating  under  him  in  outside  and  .supplemental  piocure- 
ment  and  transportation,  a  proper  authoritative  and  coordinated 
picture  of  the  supply  requirements  of  the  Government  as  a  whole, 

Tlie  leading  businessmen  directly  responsible  to  the  President  and 
placed  in  sole  charge  of  certain  outside  procurement  efforts,  no 
matter  how  eminent  they  be.  cannot  successfully  operate  without 
an  authoritative  and  coordinated  statement  prepared  by  a  govern- 
mental chief  coordinator  of  Just  what  is  needed  by  the  departments 
in  these  particular  lines  of  piocurcment.  In  fact,  If  these  outside 
businessmen,  directly  responsible  to  the  President,  are  not  them- 
.selves  coordinated  they  will,  as  their  numbers  Increase,  Inevitably 
reach  the  condition  of  confusion  which  now  characterizes  the  de- 
centralized governmental  business  organization  and  formerly  char- 
acterized the  1917  governmental  effort  for  preparedness. 

Many  eminent  business  leaders  were  called  into  Government 
service  in  its  preparedness  effort  in  1917.  All  of  them  did  their 
best,  but  the  absence  of  a  central  and  coordinating  control  of  the 
effort  tangled  most  of  them  in  a  bewildering  maze  of  conflicting 
purposes  and  Inconsistent  attitudes  of  men  and  committees  with 
equal  but   uncoordinated  powers. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  substitute  outside  machinery  In  the  Govern- 
ment s  war  preparedness  effort  which  in  all  Its  major  elements 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  existing  governmental  machinery. 
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^  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance  of  this  fact  We  will 
best  oreoare  for  war  If.  with  a  central  military  control  and  co- 
oJmnatiAg  system  again  Installed  over  the  departments  o^  8°^";"- 
ment  we  eiilarge.  improve,  and  expedite  the  Pro^^ement  and 
har?dllnrproce<JL  now  being  carried  on  by  the  departments  them- 
Belves,  chiefly  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments.  ItJ^^l'^f  ^.J^^i 
ble  to  improve,  amplify  and  speed  the  processes  of  these  depart- 
ments  by  relieving  inefficient  officers  and  substltut  ng  others  more 
enable  and  experienced  In  the  work.  But  If  It  Is  attempted  to 
^^tltute  newTnd  Sntrled  machinery,  either  external  or  internal 
to  carry  on  a  given  process,  a  Pandora's  box  of  troubles  is  generally 
encou7ter^  of  which  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  damaging  Is  loss 

of  time     Time  Is  of  the  essence.  r,ronnra- 

There  Is  another  baMc  principle  of  wf>.r  supply  and  ^ar  prepara- 
tion which  no  government  or  army  commander  can  disregard  v^  1th- 
out  di.sasier  Its  disregard  is  as  fatal  In  national  P'^Pa^^^ion  lor 
war  as  it  Is  In  battle  It  is  this:  In  the  government  business  organ- 
Stlon'pi^parlng  to  put  an  army  In  the  field  or  In  f  ^  organiza  Ion 
Of  the  army  itself  In  the  field  nothing  must  prevent  the  Immediate 
SpplicatZ  of  the  greatest  pcssible  pressure  directly  from  the  point 
o?  military  and  emergency  need  upon  an  agent  of  procurement 
directly  responsible  to  it. 

r.MLt:RE  SPELLS   DISASTXR 

In  war  preparations  our  peacetime  organization  and  business 
methods  If  noV  ad  lusted  to  the  military  principle  are  always  too 
late  a^d  the  failure  to  apply  it  in  military  preparations  and  in 
battle  itself  spells  disaster. 

Our  busmes^  system  of  government  In  fts  present  disorganized 
and  decentralized  state  cannot  properly  distribute  over  the  body  of 
Its  business  organization  the  emergency  pressure  which  can  be  im- 
Dosed  onlv  by  the  responsible  and  central  command  on  the  front 
line  of  attack  either  in  war  or  preparation  for  It.  and  which  alone 
brings  the  response  In  speed  and  in  material  which  military  neces- 
sity always  demands  from  the  business  organization  of  a  country 

^■"in^om  preset"  mUltary  preparedness  effort  the  following  should 

^^I'^A  ch^r*c"^Vdlnator  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  act  under  his  authority  alone.  He  should  be  a 
leading  Industrial  expert  and  empowered  to  issue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  coordinating  orders  which  will  have  the  force  ol 
Executive  regulatioms  over  the  routine  business  organization  of  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  establishments  and  their  heads 

This  chief  coordinator,  operating  directly  under  the  President, 
charged  with  the  coordination  of  all  Government  war  preparedness 
both  civil  and  departmental,  carries  out  the  military  principle  of 
the  central  command. 

TIME  IS  or  THt   ESSENCi: 

2  Experienced  business  leaders,  whose  cooperation  In  the  super-  ' 
virion  and  coordination  of  general  procurement  and  transportation 
Is  essential  should  become  Government  officials  and  be  added  by 
the  President  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  Coordmator.  Advisory  com- 
mit t.-es  composed  of  such  leaders  have  no  place  In  military  prepara- 
'  Uonsand  were  proved  to  be  disastrous  In  1917  They  delay  dr-cl- 
slons  wasting  Invaluable  time,  which  is  always  of  the  essence  In 
war  n.cparatlons.  and  cause  endless  conftislon 

3  The  chief  coordinator  should  select  a  corps  of  coordinators  of 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  work  of  the  various  departments, 
who  when  detailed  for  service  under  him.  should  be  regarded  as 
Tervine  under  the  President,  and  should  be  exempt  from  control  of 
nnv  kind  bv  the  departments  or  establishments  upon  whose  rolls 
♦hey  are  cwrled.  The  Federal  Coordinating  Service,  abolished  by 
Btt^utive  order  of  June  10.  1933.  should  be  immediately  reconsU- 
tuted  by  the  Chief  Coordinator  Department  cocrdinalion  is  never 
a  success  unless  it  Is  comptilscry. 

4  The  duties  of  coordinators  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  chief  coordinator  are  to  establish  contact  with  and  confer  with 
every  branch  of  the  exc?cutlve  government  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
no«=ine  the  policy  of  coordination  and  to  Instruct  them  in  the  use 
ST  the  coordinating  machinery.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  a  co- 
ordinator to  as-'mme  any  duties  for  the  performance  of  which  other 
officials  are  now  responsible,  but  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  him  to  pomt 
out  where  Improvement  In  speed,  efficiency,  and  savings  may  be 
made  by  coordination,  cooperation,  or  combination,  and  to  Insist 
that  the  several  officials  concerned  take  positive  steps  to  effect  the 
desired  result  or  show  conclusively  that  It  Is  impracticable. 

CALXS    rOH    SOUND    POLICIES 

6  To  inspect  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  chief  co- 
ordinator all  Oovernment  purchasing  offices,  to  see  that  sooina  prac- 
tice and  business  policies  are  carried  out:  t«  expedite  emergency 
rmrchaaes  and  deliveries,  to  direct  postponement  of  purchases  when 
im  e^RT«ency  exists,  and  when  it  appears  that  the  desired  material 
m'^v  be  Obtained  frcm  another  branch  of  the  Government:  to  report 
mnroper  and  inefficient  methods  to  the  chief  coordinator;  to  recom- 
mend combining  of  functions  whenever  It  may  appear  practtcab  e. 

B  To  inspect,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Chief 
coordinator  Government  activities  and  operations:  mamifacturing. 
reDainng.  transportaUon.  reporting  duplication,  waste  or  Ineffi- 
cient U^  of  malerial.  equipment,  or  personnel  to  the  Chief  Coor- 
dinator and  to  inspect  activities  In  the  sale  of  surplus  material 
and  to  aee  tHat  sound  pracuces  In  governmental  policies  are  fol- 
lowed. 


If  America  1«  compelled  to  go  to  ^ar   eveir  prmclple  I  ^ave  out- 
lined will  be  validated  as  they  have  been  throughout  the  history 

°^*D"?av  that  m  the  future  It  will  not  be  said  of  the  United  States 
as   1?  wlU^   said    of   Britain   and    France.     They   were   not   ready 

%"ke  up'wShln^ton-  National  war  preparedness  Is  primarily 
a  mSfta.^  as  well  as  a  business  effort  and  will  fail  unless  worked 
oufilndw  guiding  military  prmciples   a.    veil  as  correct  business 

^'"TT^e^'Serest  penalties  of  war  are  reserved  for  tardiness,  and  the 
gt^tLrsIn^ie  ?^use  of  Urdmess  In  war  Is  to  start  preparedness 
under  faulty  systems. 


Public  Works  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

•Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Federal  agencies  in  connection  with  efforts  to  combat  the 
unemployment  problem  of  this  country  was  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  Many  Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self have  advocated  that  money  be  appropriated  so  that  thLs 
agency,  which  officially  expired  June  30.  1940,  could  be  con- 
tinued. The  Administration  ha^  seen  fit  to  abandon  this  sort 
of  work.  P.  W.  A .  so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  was  efficiently 
administered  and  furnished  employment  to  many  worth-while 
people  who  otherwise  would  have  been  contmued  on  the  tmem- 
ployment  lists.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  under  date  of  July  9  is  of  interest  and  points  out  the 
fine  work  that  was  done  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
The  editorial  says: 

[From  the  Washington  E\-enlng  Star  of  July  9.  1940] 

PASSING  OF   THE  P.   W.    A. 

Unless  continued  by  Congress  or  utilized  in  some  phase  of  the 
national-defense  program— alternatives  for  which  there  Is  admit- 
tedly only  a  forlorn  hop^-the  once  great  Federal  Emergency 
Adminisratlon  of  Public  Works  i?  destined  before  many  months  to 
pass  finally  and  completely  from  the  American  scene  of  action. 

Abandoned  by  the  New  Deal  after  It  had  performed  effectively  for 
7  years  one  of  the  mcsr  important  functions  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram  the  P   W   A   now  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap 

The  handwriting  appeared  on  the  wall  a  year  ago  when  the 
P  W  A.  was  snatched  from  the  protective  control  of  Secretary 
Harold  L  Ickes  and  was  merged,  for  eventual  liquidation.  In  ^he 
newly  created  Federal  Works  Agency  No  one  rcalv.od  better  than 
Mr  Ickes  that  the  White  House  had  pronounced  Its  death  sentence. 
Prior  to  the  transfer  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  authoriza- 
tion from  Congrf'?s  to  continue  Its  existence.  In  some  form  or  other, 
beyond  June  30.  1941.  the  final  date  fixed  by  law  for  Its  expiration. 
President  Roosevelt  did  nothing  to  encourage  him 

When  transferred  last  summer,  the  P  W  A  had  reached  the 
peak  of  Its  second  htige  construction  program  It  had  a  trained 
and  experienced  staff  of  10.400  employees  when  the  ax  fell  fcr  the  - 
first  time  Now  its  staff  Is  fewer  than  2.400  The  gigantic  ta.-=k 
Charged  to  the  agency  Is  practically  complete  True  to  the  man- 
date given  It  by  Congress,  all  but  a  few  of  the  6.156  projects  lo  its 
non-Pi-deral  prrgram  had  been  completed  before  the  June  30.  1940. 
dead  line  As  the  remaining  projects  are  put  into  public  use  the 
process  of  final  liquidation  will  be  speeded  up  The  end  is  Just 
around  the  comer 

The  rea.«cn  for  the  P  W  A  death  sentence  a  yenr  ago  was  not  so 
much  that  It  had  outlived  Its  usefulness,  but  rather  that  the  New 
Deal  had  decided  to  abandon  its  costly  and  none-too-succes~ful 
•pump  p.'iming  •  efforts.  The  death  sentence  was  actually  pas>»^d 
when  the  P  W  A  wa.-  excluded  from  the  1941  Relief  Act  und 
Ignored  In  all  construction  plans  for  national  defense  The  Work 
Project.-  Adminlstratlcn.  on  the  other  hand,  is  destined  to  play  an 
Important  role  in  def.'nse  preparedness 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
P  W.  A.  over  these  years  It  has  left  monuments  of  public  useful- 
ness In  practically  every  county  of  the  tJnlted  States,  and  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Secretary  Ickes.  who  was  Its  guiding  spirit  for  6  of  its 
7  years,  that  the  record  Is  one  of  which  the  Nation  caji  be  Justly 
proud. 
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Intervention  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  BURTON  K.  WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler  1  before  the 
Peace  Action  Committee  of  Missouri  at  the  St.  Louis  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  July  2.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

All  aid  short  of  war — that  Is  the  catch  phrase  of  the  day.  Behind 
this  smoke  screen  lies  the  Insidious  propaganda  of  those  who  do 
not  shrink  from  leadliig  us  down  the  road  to  war. 

Every  organ  of  propaganda  is  being  employed.  Ftill  page  ads 
appear  In  all  the  major  newspapers.  The  voices  of  speakers  and 
commentators  blare  forth  shrilly  from  the  radio  Scare  headlines 
stare  at  us  from  the  preas  America  is  being  bombarded  by  the  In- 
terventionists     This  is  the  same  barrage  that  preceded  our  entry 

Into  the  last  war. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  fal.«e  slogans.  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
beyond  our  traditional  neutrality  We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
strip  our  own  defenses  to  provide  guns  and  planes  for  the  Allies  in 
the  face  of  solemn  warnings  that  we  are  imperiling  our  own  s.- 
curity.  And  now— Senator  PirrMAN — chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  emerging  from  the  White  House,  hints 
at  pooling  of  our  Navy  with  that  of  the  Allies. 

Yet  these  measures  do  not  satisfy  cur  warmongers.  First  they 
wanted  us  to  do  everything  short  of  war.  Now  it  Is  intervention: 
soon  It  wir.  be  men  as  well  as  materials.     What  Is  "short  of  war"? 

As  used  bv  Mr  Stlmson.  it  Includes  opening  our  ports  to  the  war- 
Ehlrs  of  Great  Britain.  He.  as  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  well 
knows  thu;  i."*  not  an  act  short  of  war — this  Is  war.  'Short  of  war" 
is  like  getting  your  shirt  tail  caught  in  the  clothes  wTinger.  You 
can't  pull  it  out  suddenly  while  the  wringer  keeps  turning. 

These  "measures  short  of  war"  satisfy  no  one  Europe  has  al- 
ready begun  to  upbraid  us.  Our  warmongers  tell  us  that  we  must 
take  still  further  steps,  "even  if  we  risk  war  by  so  doing"  This 
last  phrase  was  used  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University  It 
does  not  however,  express  the  sentiment  of  the  student  body,  those 
who  will  do  the  fighting  A  professor  at  the  same  university  was 
more  frank  I  quote:  'Today,  more  than  ever.  I  ask.  why  short  of 
war''"     This  man  says  openly  what  his  feUow  Interventionists  are 

thinking.  ^,  ^       ,  ... 

The  pleas  of  the  war-aid  committees,  of  the  propagandists,  of  the 
amateur  strategists,  and  of  the  frightened  International  bankers, 
all  follow  the  same  pattern.  Few  dare  to  demand  a  declaration  of 
war  now  First  they  say.  send  planes.  Then  follows  a  demand  for 
euns  ships  and  munitions  Next,  the  American  taxpayer's  money. 
Having  gone  this  far.  they  be?  us  to  draft  our  young  men  and  rush 
them  to  the  blood-soaked  battlefields  of  Europe  Once  having  taken 
the  first  stejj — these  are  the  moves  that  inevitably  follow  to  plunge 
us  Into  war 

The  arguments  that  are  dinned  Into  our  ears  over  and  over  again 
have  a  familiar  ring  to  many  of  us  They  are  the  same  old  argu- 
ments that  were  used  bv  those  who  led  us  Into  the  last  war  In- 
deed, by  a  horrible  mockery,  some  of  the  same  men  are  making  the 
same  pleas  now  that  they  made  In  1917. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  In  the  Senate  about  one 
Of  the  most  active  propaganda  agencies  in  the  United  States— the 
Com.mittee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  This  Is  the 
committee  that  h:is  ppent  thousands  of  dollars  to  place  full-page 
advertisements  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  is  now 
deluging  the  country  with  copies  of  a  book  full  of  such  propaganda 
as — I  quote: 

"At  the  moment  it  Is  the  first  line  In  Prance  and  England,  in  vital 
peril,  which  we  must  support  •  •  •.  We  must  •  •  •  repeal 
the  lecislntlve  restrictions  that  Impede  such  help" 

A  Senator  said-  I  quote: 

"Let  us  see  the  background  of  this  committee-  18  prominent 
bankers  met  .secretly  on  the  29th  day  of  April  In  New  York  to  set 
up  this  committee." 

The  Son.Ttor  went  on  to  say  that  this  secret  meeting  was  called 
by  the  former  legal  adviser  of  the  British  Embassy  in  the  last  World 
War  .Vmong  tho.se  who  attended  the  secret  meeting  were  a  leading 
member  in  the  House  of  Morgan  and  the  principal  attorneys  of 
the  Morgan  law  firm  Apparently  the  same  millionaires  who  helped 
drag  us  into  the  last  war  are  back  again  at  the  same  old  stand  with 
the  same  old  slogans. 


And  who  else  do  you  think  was  there — I  am  reliably  informed  It 
was  none  other  than  that  great  liberal  Republican — did  I  say  Re- 
publican?— Wend#ll  WiUkle. 

Incidentally,  on  May  4  of  this  year,  Mr.  WlUkle  used  this  lan- 
guage--! quote: 

"If  the  totalitarian  states  prevail   the  odds  are   ver^'   sub.^tantlal 
that  we  shall  have  to  meet  them  in  armed  confiict      •      •      *." 
And  on  May  28  he  added— I  quote  again: 

"England  and  France  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense    •     •     •." 
If  England   and   France  arc  our   first  line  of  defense — then,  of 
course,  we  should  be  in  the  war  now. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  views  of  this  man  who  is  the  new  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  -a  belief  that  we  must  incviubly  go  to 
v\ar  with  any  nation.  That,  to  me — Is  a  defeatist  attitude — the 
attitude  of  a  day  and  age  long  gone.  Why  should  any  nation 
attack  us? 

War  does  not  solve  any  problem — nor  correct  any  Injustice — nor 
build  a  better  human  race.  War  Is  not  inevitable  and  it  i-  shocking 
that  a  sjreat  political  party  now  presents  as  its  hope  for  America  one 
who  believes  that  war  is  Inevitable. 

It  Is  significant  that  these  men  who  are  urging  war  upon  us  are 
not  young  men.  They  are  not  the  men  who  will  be  in  the  trenches. 
There  is  no  agitation  tor  war  among  tho.se  who  actually  did  the 
fighting  last  time^  nor  among  those  who  would  have  to  flcht  this 
time.  Letters  and  p'^titions  are  pouring  into  Washington  from  the 
colleges  Imploring  the  Government  to  take  no  steps  that  will  put 
us  Into  war. 

This  same  Insistence  for  peace  was  recently  expressed  by  the 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion  when  he  told  a  ':;roup 
of  Legicnnaires  that  ex-service  men  not  only  believe  "we  can  stay 
cut  of  this  war  but  we  demand  of  the  President  and  Congress  that 
they  keep  us  out." 

A  post  of  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  containing  this  statement.  I  quote: 

We  will  have  war  if  we  continue  to  meddle  In  Europe's  conflict. 
We  know  this  is  true  because  it  happened  to  us  in  1917  Shall  we 
continue  to  lollon-  our  old  footprints  down  the  road  to  war? 

"The  result  of  the  last  war  shculd  nroke  us  cautious.  The  sod 
on  the  graves  of  our  dead  Is  still  fresh  and  the  hospitals  arc  still 
filled  with  our  wcunded.  Tlie  curses  of  our  ungrateful  Allies  still 
ring  In  our  cars  when  we  remind  them  of  their  loans.  The  unem- 
ployed are  an  unsolvi  d  prob'em  of  the  depression  caused  by  the 
war.  The  cost  of  the  war  is  still  written  in  red  ink  on  the  ledgers 
of  our  Treasury  " 

It  is  bad  enough  when.  Ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  people,  war 
hysteria  Is  deliberately  whipped  up  by  men  of  wealth,  by  men  with 
International  financial  Interests  and  obligations,  by  men  whose 
thinking  derives  from  Wall  Street  rather  than  Main  Street.  It  Is 
unfortunate  indeed  that  such  men  are  willing  to  lend  their  names, 
prestige,  and  pocketbooks  to  campaigns  inciting  us  to  war.  But  it 
Is  alarming  when  members  of  this  group  are  Invited  into  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  and  are  entrusted  with  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
high  Cabinet  office. 

Ten  days  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomrlnatlons 
of  two  men- -one  to  be  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  whose  appointment  was  pro- 
posed as  Secretary  of  War.  Is  an  eminent  Wall  Street  lawyer  of 
advanced  years.  Mr.  Knox,  like  Mr.  Stimson.  Is  a  Republican  and 
was  the  unsuccessful  Vice  Presidential  candidate  in  1936.  Those 
who  listened  to  his  speeches  during  that  campuign  or  who  have 
read  his  editorials  in  his  newspapers  know  that  he  not  only  has 
denounced  bitterly  every  single  progressive  policy  and  achievement 
of  the  present  administration,  but  also  our  national  administration, 
from  the  President  down. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  both  of  these  gentlemen, 
whose  personal  Integrity  and  honesty  are  unquestioned,  have  been 
leaders  of  the  interventionists.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stimson  has  been  said 
to  have  been  among  that  group  cl  bankers  and  Wall  Street  men 
who  met  In  secret  to  launch  the  propaganda  committee  to  aid  the 
Allies. 

The  proposal  to  place  responsibility  for  preserving  our  peace  and 
superintending  our  armed  forces  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Stimson 
and  Knox  cannot  be  leassurlng  to  those  who  have  watched  their 
participation  in  propaganda  campaigns  which  are  conducting  us 
along  the  path  which  leads  to  war  Peace-loving  people  cannot  fail 
to  take  notice  of  the  grave  significance  of  these  appointments  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  cannot  better  state  the  alarm  with  which  many  view  this  ap- 
parent change  of  policy  than  in  the  words  of  Ernest  K.  Llndley, 
the  Washington  writer  who  has  always  been  close  to  the  admlnls- 
tiation  and  has  sometimes  been  considered  Its  newspaper  spokes- 
man. He  said,  when  the  appointments  were  announced,  "It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  their  inclusion  In  the  Cabinet  will  not  hin- 
der instead  of  strengthen  national  unity;  Mr.  Stimson  Is  72  years 
old  Although  he  knows  the  War  Department,  or  knew  It  30  years 
ago.  he  obviously  Is  not  the  person  to  put  driving  force  Into  the 
rearmament  program  or  to  reorganize  the  Army.  He  is  not  new 
blood  He  is  an  old  symbol.  Mr  Stimson  symbolizes  policies  which 
were,  and  still  are,  deeply  distrusted  by  a  great  regiment  of  Ameri- 
can opinion,  policies  which  could  never  muster  the  support  of 
more  than  a  minority  of  the  American  people.  There  Is  scarcely 
another  man  who.  because  of  hus  past  record,  would  be  more  likely 
than  Mr.  Stimson  to  reopen  old  cleavages  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy." 
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What  is  th-  meaning  of  th«e  appointments?     Have  theae  men    ' 
been  summoned  from  outside  the  admlnistrattontx^ause  of  their 
peculiar  tcno^ledije  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  b«»^  "^^  ^^ 
been  advocating  direct  intervention?    H»s  our  policy  of  peace  been 

chaiiKPd  to  a  policy  of  war?  ...»,.   ♦».» 

These  appolntminta  ought  to  be  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
warmongers  But  what  comfort  can  they  give  those  of  us  who  are 
not  ,"mng  to  retreat  from  a  program  of  aid  to  the  underpnvl- 
jeg«i_of  jobs  for  the  10.000.000  Jobl«8  Americans  a°d  a^stance 
f^l  those  who  are  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  and  Ill-housed?  What  U 
to  happen  to  all  our  great  plans  for  reconstructing  happy  and  use- 
ful UvSfo?  these  millions  of  people?  Our  tboughts  are  bein^ 
turned  toward  war  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  more 
than  ever  of  malting  democracy  work  In  America 

A  few  years  mgo  the  Senate  munitions  Investigating  committee 
laid  bare  not  only  the  sordid,  behind-the-scenes  stor>-  cf  the  'wt 
war  but  revealed  plans  already  formulated  for  the  conduct  of  the 
S?;[t  one  ^Hommlttee  fovid  that  "the  price  of  a  war  may  be 
actual  operating  dictatorship"  In  this  country 

These  predictions  are  not  remote  posslbmtles.  they  "^  very  real 
threats  to  our  democracy  The  St.  Louis  P«»^-D^P|V^f  .^^f^P^^i 
lic-spinted  editorial,  called  attention  to  a  recently  issued  report  of 
the  senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  ^Prep^d  ^y  »  ^°^P  f.^f^I 
head«d  realists  who  deal  dally  with  the  problem  of  building  Datue 
Xs  and  destroyers  and  guns,  this  report  states  that  1°^  t».e  Unl«d 
States  to  go  to  war  would  mean  a  tragic  sacrifice  of  the  Nations 
liberties  and  as^ts.  ^„,^ 

The  committee  declared  that  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared 
to  give  concrete  help  to  any  nation  by  intervention  and  that  we 
would  only  Jeopardu-e  our  own  welfare  by  doing  so. 

This  ccuntn-  is  the  last  great  democracy,   the  final  outpost  of 

,1  JTtv    Chr°st7anlty    and  cU^lzation      We  will  remain  the  strong- 

hoTd  of  free  government  in  the  world  if  we  keep  our  beads  and  hold 

^    fast  to  thrcfrdinal  principle  that  our  first  allegiance  Is  to  America 

and  to  our  own  people. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It^I  am  for  national  defen9e--so  strong 
a  national  defense  that  no  aggre^or  would  think  of  chailengng 
us  m  this  hemisphere.  In  these  da>-s  when  the  nation  with  the 
most  guni  and  bbmbs  and  tanks  and  planes  ruthlessly  Imposes  Its 
wm  on  weaker  states.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  sit  Idly  by.  But 
American  defense  should  be  based  on  military  and  econom:^pro- 
t^tlon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere—not  on  the  quixotic  Idea  of 

policing  the  world.  

Manv  people  believe  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  would  have  a 
depressmVeffect  on  our  economy.  Undoubtedly  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  readjust  Its  foreign  trade  Any  wise  policy 
of    national   defense    mvist   encompass   defense    against    economic 

penetration.  ...  ,     ^       . 

We  cannot  permit  Nazi  militarism  to  follow  Nazi  economic  domi- 
nation of  this  or  any  other  nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Barter  trading  employed  by  Germany  is  a  serious  challenge  to  our 
Pan-American  trade  It  may  become  the  economic  foot  In  the 
Scuth  American  door  We.  as  a  nation,  pride  ourselves  on  our 
efficiency  and  ingenuity  Recognizing  the  problem,  we  can  and 
will  find  the  aolution.  We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  world— 
we  can  tighten  up  our  belu.  we  can  work  a  little  harder,  some  of 
tht>se  who  want  to  get  us  Into  war  might  eat  a  little  less  and  stUl 
pre'=erve  democracy,  and  the  lives  of  our  boys 

^n  Rc'mmistratlon  spokesman.  Senator  Peppdi.  of  Florida,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  seven-point  program,  which  ha.s  an  ominous 
warning  It  proposed.  In  the  name  of  saving  democracy,  to  wipe 
out  everything  that  Justice,  freedom,  and  liberty  mean  to  Amer- 

If  we  accept  this,  or  proposals  like  it,  we  would  find  ourselves 
In  the  grip  of  a  dictatorship  as  complete  as  any  in  the  world  To 
one  man  w-ould  be  given  the  absolute  power  to  suspend  any  law 
on  the  «!tatute  books;  to  take  persons  under  custody;  to  suspend 
debt  limitations;  to  conscript  men.  women,  and  children  Into  a  war 
machine  under  forced  labor:  to  wipe  out  labor  unions;  to  com- 
mandeer  property;    and   to  dispose   of   our  credits,   materials,   and 

resources  ^        ,  __ 

«5uch  prcpcsals  are  repugnant  to  freedom-loving  Americans.  They 
are  as  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  democracy  as  they  are  to 
human  liberty  We  have  seen  enough  of  dictatorships  In  the  mod- 
em" world  to  look  on  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship  In  cur  own 
country    evn  In  wartime,  with  abhorrence. 

What  assurance  can  be  given  that  power  once  handed  over  for 
the  duration  of  a  war,  will  be  returned  unabused  when  the 
en^rsencv  is  over?  War.  as  we  have  seen,  creates  dictators.  It  never 
demi«^  them.     We   must   ask  ourselves.  Is  this  war  our  war? 

Who  Is  better  qualified  to  ans'xer  than  our  American  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.     He  has  said— 

"Tliere  la  no  place  in  this  fight  for  us.  Ifs  going  to  be  bad  enough 
as  It  18  As  you  love  America,  don't  let  anything  that  comes  out  of 
anv  country  in  the  world  make  you  believe  you  can  make  a  situa- 
tion one  whit  better  by  getting  Into  war  •  •  •  ^Thcre  is  no 
reason--eccnomlc.  financial,  or  social— to  justify  the  United  states 

entering  the  war  " 

U  Ambassador  Kennedys  words  are  not  authoritative  enough, 
let  us  look  at  the  words  of  our  President  himself.  At  Chautauqua 
on  August  14.  1936.  Mr.  Roosevelt  slated: 

"If  wa-  should  break  out  As,&\n  in  another  continent  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact   th.u   we  would  fli'.d  in  this  country  thousands  cf 


Americans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches— fools'  gold— would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  .y^,^  „v,„ 

If  this  was  true  in  1936  it  certainly  Is  true  today.  Those  who 
attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality  may  be  doing  It 
for  love  of  democracy  but  I  atn"*^  with  the  President  that  they  are 
seeking  fools-  gold  instead      In  1936  the  President  .said: 

•The  effective  maintenance  of  American  neutrality  depends  to- 
dav  as  in  the  past,  on  the  wl.sdom  and  determination  of  whoever 
at  "the  moment  occupy  the  ofllcea  of   President   and   Secretary  of 

State 

"Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men."  the  President  added,  "but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  It  produces  disaster  It  was  the  prospect 
of  war  profits  that  made  our  farmers  In  the  West  plow  up  prairie 
land  that  should  never  have  been  plowed,  but  should  have  been 
left  for  grazing  cattle  Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those 
war  profits  In  the  dust  storms  which  have  devastated  those  war- 
plowed  areas.  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the 
extension  of  monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  Industry  and  a 
price  level  so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was  destroyed  " 

The  President  has  said  these  things  well.    l*t  us  not  now  depart 
from  his  Injunction.  .  ^^.  »  _ 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  The  people  of  this  country 
either  want  war  or  they  do  not  want  war  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  this  country  In  favor  of  the  United  SUtes  entering  this  war. 
Therefore  I  say  let  not  those  in  positions  of  authority— whether 
public  or  private — Jiostify  warlike  acts  and  statements  by  the  hollow 
and  meanlngle.=s  cry  "short  of  war "  Let  \as  be  done  with  these 
"Yes"  and  "No"  gentleman  who  say  "No"  to  war  but  "Yes"  to  provoc- 
ative acts  which  lead  to  war  Bellicose  statement  after  bellicose 
statement— belligerent  step  after  btUigerent  step— these  lead  down 
the  nmgs  of  the  ladder  into  the  awful  abyss  of  war  as  certainly  as 
night  follows  day 

The  greatest  defense  against  nazl-lsm  is  a  working  democracy. 
(Just  as  a  nation,  so  a  world  cannot  remain  half  free  and  half 
slave  )  Europe  will  rise  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  nazl-lsm  if  we 
preserve  ourselves  as  the  living  example  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity. An  Inspiration  In  the  mind  of  man  Is  worth  a  million  troops. 
Let  us  make  this  hemisphere  economically  sound  and  Immune  to 
insidious  economic  penetration  and  we  need  not  fear  any  event- 
uality. 

After  Europe  has  settled  Its  bloody  quarrels,  and  we  have  put  our 
defenses  in  order,  the  world  will  look  to  and  need  the  contribution 
which  we  can  make  toward  the  Job  of  reconstruction  In  the  mean- 
while. If  we  must  make  war.  let  us  not  make  war  on  men,  but  let 
us  make  war  on  poverty. 
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Wednesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  John  T. 
Plynn,  entitled  "Plain  Economics."  The  article  deals  with 
the  matter  of  the  sloMV-ness  cf  naval  expansion,  and  refers 
to  the  bill  introduced  in  1937  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  BoNEl  for  the  immediate  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment arsenals,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Etrticle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PL.M1*    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

Nrw  Y'ORK.  July  10 — The  day  does  not  pa.^s  that  someone  in 
Wai.hlngtoa  does  not  blamo  someone  else  for  America  s  being  de- 
fense'.e^s.  In  fact,  almost  every  day  some  Democratic  statesman, 
rises  to  ^laiiin  tlie  Republicans  for  opposing  the  President  s  arma- 
ment plans. 

And  now  former  Navy  Secretary  Edison  uncorks  a  bla.st  that  Con- 
gress was  responsible  for  the  slowness  of  naval  expansion  and  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  to  that  end 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  little  history  here  worth 
repeating  In  1931-32  the  Hoover  administration  appropriated 
8707500000  for  national  defense  and  In  193a-;33  provided  $667.- 
000  000      But  this  seemed  a  tremendous  menace  to  the  Democrats. 

In  the  platform  of  1932.  on  which  the  President  was  elected, 
appeared  a  plar.k  declaring  for  national  defense  but  cr.ly  on  a 
careful  survey  of  all  the  facts  In  order  "that  the  people  In  lime  of 
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peace  may  not  be  burdened  with  an  expenditure  fast  approaching 
tl.0OO.OO0"0O0  a  year." 

In  other  words,  the  expenditures  of  President  Hoover,  which  never 
got  beyond  $707,000,000  in  a  year,  seemed  a  menace  to  the  Democrats 
and  they  pledged  themselves  to  protect  the  people  from  the  growing 
burden. 

Now  of  course  a  candidate  runs  on  his  party's  platform  without 
approving  everything  In  it.  But  In  this  case  Mr.  Roosevelt,  run- 
ning for  President,  read  this  plank  with  approval- -singled  it  out — 
In  several  of  his  national  addresses  during  the  campaign  I  am 
Informed  by  men  who  were  then  on  the  inside  that  he  wrote  that 
plank  and  had  it  put  Into  the  platform. 

To  make  good  on  that  pledge,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  cut 
defense  appropriations  to  $479  000.000  in  1933  34  and  $533  000.000 
In  1935  Tlius.  2  years  after  Hitler  came  into  power  the  President 
himself,  whom  many  consider  a  militarist,  was  holding  defense 
expenditures  below  the  Hoover  level.  Now.  the  Democrats,  who 
denounced  the  Republicans  for  spending  too  much  on  national 
defense,   are   denouncing   them   for   not  spending  enough 

This  is  recalled,  of  course,  not  in  support  of  either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  position,  but  merely  to  emphasize  the  amount 
of  purelv  p<->lltical  twaddle  that  makes  its  way  into  this  talk. 

Now  a';  to  Mr,  Edl.Min.  Back  in  1937  Senator  Bone— who  has 
bitterlv  opposed  the  administrations  policy  of  foreign  meddling, 
but  h'as  believed  in  the  defense  of  this  country— introduced  a 
bill  for  the  immediate  expansion  of  Government  arsenals  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  huge  stock  of  Jigs.  dies,  tools,  and  mach'ne 
fixtures  sufficient  to  tool  up  private  plants  in  case  of  emergency. 
He  recognized  then  that  the  machine-tool  industry— at  that  time 
Idle — was  a  bottleneck. 

This  bill  went  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  It  was  turned  down. 
Private  lndu.strv.  thev  said,  could  take  care  of  the  situation  if  an 
emergencv  aros^  Now  it  appears  neither  private  nor  Government 
facilities  are  adequate  to  arming  this  country  In  less  than  several 
years. 

The  Annenberg  Case 
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with  unaccustomed  rights  and  human  dignity,  having  undermined 
the  stability  of  that  system,  he  even  stole,  by  withholding  them,  the 
taxes  which  he  knew  he  should  have  paid  into  the  National 
Treasury  for  the  support  of  that  system  and  its  defense  against 
foreign  enemies.  Including  the  very  nation  which  now  has  reduced 
his  people  to  subhuman  status  It  has  been  argued  In  his  defense 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  withholding  his  taxes.  His  affairs 
were  so  large  and  the  interrelations  of  his  companies  were  so  en- 
tangled that  his  business  outgrew  his  bookkeeping. 

That,  however,  is  only  his  squeal.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
form  those  corporations,  and  to  outwit  the  underworld  in  building 
his  monopoly,  and  the  verv  character  of  this  dirty  business  of  hla 
was  such  as  "to  prove  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  respect  or  gratitude 
for  the  form  of  government  which  had  suffered  day  by  day  and  year 
after  year  from  his  activities  Not  merely  from  the  added  burden 
of  taxes  which  was  placed  on  other  Americans  but  from  the  very 
real  and  perceptible  impairment  of  the  democratic  system,  all 
Americans  suffered  from  the  greedy  rascality  of  this  ruthless  master 
ingrate.  . 

Hi';  worst  offense  was  one  that  cannot  be  charged  In  an  Indictment, 
under  the  American  laws.  It  Is  a  moral  offense.  His  worst  offense 
was  the  d  imnge  to  public  confidence  In  the  city  g.wernment  and 
faith  in  the  courts  and  in  the  efficiency  of  democratic  government 
which  was  wrought  by  the  operation  of  his  evil  business. 

Of  the  thou.sands  of  clients  who  subscribed  to  the  race  news 
purveyed  by  his  racket  onlv  a  negligible  few  legitimate  news  pub- 
lications were  legal.  Generally  speaking,  his  rev«s  service  existed 
1  for  and  by  ccrruptior..  Most  of  his  clients  were  bookmakers  or 
poolrooms  operating  in  violation  of  the  law  and  by  the  connivance 
of  corrupt  mayors.  Judges.  pro.secutors,  city  councilors  and  State 
legislators.  ^  *      ... 

In  Chicago,  where  he  first  practiced  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
which  America  gave  an  oppressed  immigrant.  Moes  Influence  was 
most  destructive,  for  in  Chicago  the  outlaw  gamblers  came  to 
have  an  influential  if  not  dominant  voice  in  the  city  government. 
And  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  their  influence  so  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  popular  government  declined. 

No  bigot  ranting  from  pulpit  or  soapbox — not  Fritz  Kuhn  him- 
self of  the  anti -American  bund— has  been  a  worse  enemy  to  the 
dignity  and  well-being  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  than  Moe 
Annenberg  He  could  have  been  a  conspicuous  example  of  de- 
cency and  gratitude  to  America,  but  It  Just  wasn't  In  him. 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  Annenberg 
case  by  Mr.  West  brook  Pegler.  appearing  in  his  column  Pair 
Enough,  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  10.  1940] 

FAIH   ENOUGH— THE   ANNXVEERG   CASE 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

It  Will  be  hard  to  find  anvwhere  In  the  underworld  of  the  United 
State-;  a  more  vicious  and  dangerous  example  of  ingratitude  to  the 
generous  Nation  which  opened  her  arms  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  Old  World  than  Moses  L.  Annenberg.  who  has  Just  been 
Eentenced  to  3  vcars  in  a  Federal  prison  for  failure  to  pay  the 
income  tax  on  tlie  greatest  individual  easy  Income  In  the  country. 

Annenberg  came  to  America  from  East  Pru.ssia  as  a  little  boy.  the 
son  of  an  immigrant  refugee  from  the  persecution  and  limitation  of 
opportunitv  which  drove  millions  to  the  United  States.  His  father 
became  a  peddlor  and  Junk  dealer,  and  Moe  himself,  as  a  boy.  sold 
papers  on  the  corners  of  the  turbulent,  uncouth  prairie  capital, 
Chicago  Ho  had  a  talent,  carelessly  described  as  genius,  for  organ- 
izing business  and  became  rich  In  more  or  less  legitimate  activities 
m   the   circulaiion   and   publishing   departments  of   the   newspaper 

Industr.-.  ,        ^        *       ». 

But  his  character  was  low.  cunning,  and  criminal,  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  wealth  that  poured  in  from  his  newspaper  activities, 
he  organized  a  monopoly  over  the  dissemination  of  horse-race  re- 
sults in  league  with  the  underworld  of  crime  and  politics.  This 
monopoly  fed  race  results  to  a  vast  Illegal  system  of  gambling  Joints 
in  more  than  200  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  these 
Joints  corrupted  government  and  the  courts,  worst  of  all  In  that 
Chicago  where  he  had  first  sampled  freedom  of  opportunity  which 
he  never  would  have  enjoyed  In  Germany. 

Moe  \nnenberg"s  greed  for  money  and  his  cynical  Ingratitude  to 
the  United  States  were  such  that  he  was  willing  to  corrupt  the 
form  of  government  which  gave  him  his  chance  to  become  a  rich 
and  powerful  man  He  was  so  greedy  and  ungrateful  that,  having 
participated  lu  that  corruption  of  the  system  which  endowed  him 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Quo  Vadis?"  published  in  the  July  13.  1940.  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Saturday   Evening  Post   of  July    13.    1940] 

QUO    VADIST 

This  Is  written  on  June  10.  With  no  notice  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  Congress  that  is  supposed  to  interpret  their  will, 
this  country  entered  the  war  4  days  ago.  Stranger  than  the  fact 
was  the  passive  acceptance  of  it. 

While  the  Senate  was  debating,  with  intent  to  kill  it.  a  resolution 
that  would  have  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
certain  extraordinarv  powers,  the  President  seized  those  powers  and 
involved  this  country  in  the  EXiropean  conflict  by  an  act  of  physical 
intervention. 

This  he  did  bv  sanction  of  his  own  will.  The  Congress  did  not 
know  what  he  w'as  going  to  do  and  debated  it  after  the  fact.  The 
people,  whasc  war  it  will  be.  first  read  it  in  newspaper  headlines. 

What  we  now  write  is  to  complete  the  record.  We  have  no  idea 
what  the  next  consequences  will  be  or  what  will  have  happened 
by  the  time  the.se  words  appear.  But  as  In  time  to  come  It  may  be 
bitterly  remembered,  so  now  be  it  said  that  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-first  year  of  its  existence  the  house  of  con.stltutional  republican 
government  was  betrayed,  even  as  the  builders  feared.  Unawares 
to  the  people  the  exalted  Executive  principle  could  involve  them  in 
war  We  dare  to  look  at  the  truth  and  to  ask  why  the  house  of  our 
fathers  had  to  be  half  surrendered  before  It  was  attacked.  We  do 
not  here  touch  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  the 
Bide  of  the  Allies.  What  we  are  saying  Is  that  if  the  American 
people  may  be  involved  In  a  world  war  unawares  and  without  a 
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Bp«-lflc  act  of  Congress,  then  much  else  has  happened  to  them  of 

which  al«o  they  are  unaware  ^^     ,       , .„oir. 

We  do  not  believe  the  people  had  ever  thought  of  go'ng  *«"•. 
to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  They  had  been  misled  to  think  this  , 
country  somehow  could  put  forth  lt«  economic  strength  and  not,  , 
tt«elf  become  Involved  That  is  what  they  were  thinking  when  they 
were  polled  on  whether  we  should  be  giving  more  aid  to  the  Allies. 
The  Idea  that  we  could  help  to  destroy  the  aggressor  In  Europe  and 
not  get  hurt  was  a  propagated  phantasy  and  produced  on  many 
minds  the  hypnotic  effect  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  Intended. 
To  accomplUh  hla  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
outwit  the  law  First  was  a  statute,  enacted  In  time  of  peace, 
permitting  the  Military  Establishment  to  sell  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment with  whom  we  were  at  peace  on  a  certain  date  surplus 
munitions  and  war  materials  for  which  there  was  no  other  market, 
and  to  exchange  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  engines,  and  parts  for 
new  and  similar  equipment  When  that  statute  was  written, 
nobody  could  have  dreamed  that  It  would  ever  be  used  by  the 
President  a<»  a  pretext  for  opening  this  country's  arsenals  to  either 
side  in  another  World  War 

Secondly  it  was  necessary  to  beat  the  prohibitions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  especially  article  VI  of  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  to  which  this  country  put  Its  name,  which  Is  still  In  force, 
and  wh.ch  reads:  "The  supply  in  any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition, 
or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  Is  forbidden." 

Observe  here  the  very  strict  distinction  The  private  citizen  of 
a  neutral  country  may  sell  arms  and  war  material  to  a  belligerent 
power  that  Is  permitted  American  industry,  acting  privately, 
coxild  "sell  airplanes  and  guns  to  the  Allies.  But  for  a  government  to 
do  It  is  an  act  of  Intervention  The  government  that  does  it  is 
no  longer  neutral     It  has  taken  part     It  is  In  fact  at  war 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  himself,  of  his  own 
will  declare  war  Only  the  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war.  But  he  hit  upon  a  device  for  getting  the  country 
into  the  conflict  without  declaring  war 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
he  declared  the  Navy  to  have  a  surplus  of  airplanes  at  a  moment 
^  when  there  was  a  panic  of  anxiety  over  the  shocking  Inadequacy 
of  the  country's  air  defenses.  As  Commander  In  Chief,  he  ordered 
the  Navy  to  deliver  this  alleged  svirplus  of  planes  back  to  the  fac- 
tory they  came  from  in  exchange  for  new  planes  yet  to  be  made — 
and  this  under  a  previous  stipulation  with  the  airplane  factory 
that  as  fast  as  It  received  the  planes  from  the  Navy  it  would  hand 
them  over  to  the  Allies 

We  had  no  surplus  of  airplanes;  so  far  otherwise,  we  very 
urgently  want  more  than  we  are  yet  able  to  make  for  ourselves. 
Nor  were  these  obsolete  planes,  for  If  they  were,  of  what  use 
could  they  be  to  the  Allies  In  battle?  Thirdly,  then,  the  make- 
beMcve  that  In  the  end  It  became  simply  a  transaction  between 
the  private  American  airplane  Industry  and  the  Allies,  because 
th'"  Navy,  on  delivering  the  planes  to  the  factory,  quit  title  to 
~^     them,    was   only    clever,   and    far   beneath    the    dignity   of    a   great 

people. 

The  next  day  It  wa.<«  guns  As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent would  declare  obsolete  or  surplus  a  lot  of  United  States 
Army  guns.  Including  thousand.s  of  the  75  mm  's  the  French  were 
greatly  In  need  of,  sell  them  to  American  gun  makers,  who  would 
sell  them  at  once  to  the  Allies,  undertaking  to  replace  them  later 
In  the  American  armorv  out  of  new  manufacture 

That  day,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times.  "In  his  press- 
conference  discussion  of  national-defense  plans  President  P.oose- 
velt  refused  the  role  of  prophet  when  asked  how  far  this  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  go  in  supplying  the  Allied  Powers  with  guns, 
anununltlon.  and  aircraft  "  And  how  about  bombs  to  go  with 
the  bombing  planes?  That  question  was  asked  because  only  the 
Oovernment  itself  manufactures  the  l»mbs  Therefore  there 
cculd  be  no  subterfuge  of  turning  back  bombs  to  private  manu- 
facturers In  exchange  for  new  and  better  bombs  later  The  re- 
porters could  not  quote  the  President  directly  at  this  point.  The 
New  York  Times  reporter  wrote:  "It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
the  law  does  not  ruquire  surplus  munitions  to  be  returned  to  the 
factory  whence  they  came,  but  merely  specifies  that  they  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  munitions."  Which  means.  If  it  means  any- 
thing, that  the  President  was  thinking  the  Goverrunent  could 
manufacture  bombs  to  go  with  the  airplanes,  sell  them  to  some- 
txxly  who  would  sell  them  to  the  Allies,  and  itself  take  anything 
la  exchange. 

Then  what  of  warships?  What  of  turning  warships  back  to  the 
8hlp3-ards  that  mado  them  on  an  undertaking  by  the  shipbuilders 
to  5*11  them  to  the  Allies  and  make  new  ones  for  the  United  States 
Na\-y?  The  reporters  asked  the  President  that  question  The 
New  York  Times  reporter  wrote;  "He  explained  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  to  that  question,  so  far." 

How  far  on  this  line  would  the  Government  go?  Only  the  Presi- 
dent could  say.  and  he  declined  to  be  prophet. 

What  else  might  the  Government  do?  If  the  people  would 
know  that  let  them  read  the  crvptlc  words  of  newspaper  reporters 
writing  under  the  cenacrship  imposed  upon  the  WlUte  House  press 

*^°Wha*t"?  text   Is   there.     Government   by    Executive    inspiration. 
War  by  Executive  Impul."*  »     ,  .i, 

W-  shall  survive  the  war  But  how'  Aj  a  government  of  the 
nec.Dle  by  the  people,  for  the  p«.plc?  Or  as  a  state  that  has  em- 
E?^td  in  ItoTlfcw  WorUi  what  a  bad  wi*hcd  to  destroy  lo  the  old? 


Ptor  It  Is  war  Since  the  first  week  of  June  this  country  has  been 
In  fact  at  war  with  Germany.  Take  It  In  simple  fact.  Suppose 
we  were  at  war  and  a  government  that  had  been  neutral  In  form, 
but  not  In  feeling,  suddenly  opened  its  arsenals  to  our  enemy. 
exactly  as  we  have  opened  ours  to  the  Allies. 

Would  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war'  We  would  'What  would 
we  do  about  it?  We  would  declare  war  on  that  government,  and 
if  for  strategic  reasons  not  actually  at  once,  then  certainly  In  our 
hearts  and  minds,  for  a  future  settlement. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  to  strip  this  country  of  armamenia 
and  send  them  to  Europe  at  a  moment  In  history  when  our  exist- 
ing power  of  national  defense  was  pitifully  Inadequate  and  the 
crisis  m  Europe  was  such  that  no  one  could  say  how  many  hours 
remained  of  the  British  Empire,  or  that  the  aggressor  might  not 
win  capture  the  Allied  fleet  and  dictate  a  peace  before  enough 
American  aid  to  turn  the  battle  against  him  could  possibly  ar- 
rive—if  it  should  turn  cut  that  this  had  been  a  tragic  blunde*. 
beyond  recall  then  the  leader  who  had  done  It  might  wish  that 
his  paee  In  the  book  of  fame  would  refuse  to  receive  Ink.  for  It 
would  be  written  of  him  there  that  In  his  passionate  zeal  to  save 
civilization  In  Europe  he  had  forgotten  his  own  country. 


Idaho— the  Rocky  Road  to  Statehood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  8  ^  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  FIFTirrTH  ANNIVERSARY  BOOKLET  PUBLISHED 
AS    PART    OP    GOLDEN    JUBILEE    OBSERVANCE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  on  July  3  this 
year.  1940.  my  State,  the  grand  State  of  Idaho,  celebratrd 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  of  statehood,  following  a  half  century 
of  steady  growth  and  progress  of  which  the  people  of  Idaho 

are  justly  proud. 

In  view  of  this  important  commemoration  of  a  proud  and 
historic  occasion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  Idaho  during  the  years  between  1860.  when 
gold  was  discovered,  and  1890.  when  President  Harrison 
signed  the  admission  bill.  This  sketch  Is  taken  from  a 
fiftieth  anniversary  booklet  recently  publi.^hed  in  Idaho  as  a 
part  of  the  golden  jubilee  ob-servance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    ROCKY    ROAD    TO    ST.fTEHOOD 

On  July  3.  1800,  word  P.ashcd  arrows  the  country  that  Idaho  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  President  Harrison  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  admlsfton  bill  Idaho  belcnRed  to  that  great 
family  of  commonwealths  which  are  united  to  constitute  the  world's 
most  progressive  and  enlightened  Nation 

There  was  mighty  and  thankful  rejoicing  In  that  year  of  1890 
A  dream  of  many  years  was  being  realized.  A  new  star  was  being 
added  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

There  Is  rejoicing  again  in  this  year  of  1940 — the  golden  Jubilee 
year.  Fifty  years  of  glorious  statehood!  Half  a  century  of  progress 
and  advancement!  All  sections  of  the  State  have  ample  cause  to 
celebrate. 

The  much-de.«ired  goal  of  statehood  was  not  easily  won  Tlie 
path  traveled  by  the  Territory  was  long  and  rocky.  Worth  and 
merit  had  to  be  fully  established  before  admission  could  be  had 
to  the  sovereign  family  of  States. 

Idaho's  march  toward  an  Importance  which  w;i8  ultimately  to 
demand  the  attention  of  the  Statehood  Committee  began  In  the 
year  1860.  or  30  long  years  before  the  dream  of  statehood  was 
realized. 

In  that  momentous  year  Capt.  E  D.  Pierce,  a  stcut-wlUed  man 
with  the  courage  to  brave  wilderness  dangers,  led  a  group  of  hardy 
gold-seekers  into  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  country  along  the  Clearwtuor 
River  and  founded  an  industry  that  was  to  lead  the  way  In  Idaho's 
march  to  statehood 

For  some  years  prlrr  to  1860  rumors  of  gold  had  been  drifting  out 
of  the  Clearwater  reglrn.  Trappers  and  fur  traders  reported  gold 
In  the  hands  of  the  Indian.*,  u.'jcd  for  bead  work  and  ornaments. 
Members  of  Cap:  John  Mullan's  road-bulldlng  crew  started  whi-'pcrs 
moving,  causing  the  brave  captain  much  anxiety  lest  they  desert 
him. 
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Gold.  gold,  gold!  In  carefully  guarded  tones  men  pas.sed  the  In- 
formation on  The  Indians  frowned,  but  there  was  no  halting  the 
whispers.  Gold  in  Idaho:  gold  in  the  Clearwater;  gold  on  the 
Salmon:  gold!  ,    ^  ,  .__ 

The  Nez  Perce  met  the  white  men  at  the  border  of  their  country 
•nd  turned  them  ba'k.  Thev  kept  the  region  free  of  gold-seekers 
until  1860.  when  Pierce's  party  arrived.  They  met  Pierce  and 
ttimed  him  back.  too.  threatening  him  and  his  men. 

Pierce  turned  back,  down  the  Clearwater,  but  he  did  not  give 
up  From  a  friendly  group  of  Indians  camped  at  the  water  s  edge, 
he  learned  that  there  was  a  secret  route  by  which  he  could  avoid 
the  Nez  Perce  and  reach  the  country  he  wished  to  visit. 

A  romantic  and  appealing  story  is  told  of  how.  after  all  the 
braves  of  the  friendly  group  had  refused  to  act  as  guide  because 
of  fear  of  tribal  reprisals,  a  young  woman  who  knew  the  country 
well  volunteered  to  lead  Pierce's  party  by  the  secret  route.  Her 
offer  was  accepted,  and  she  comes  down  to  us  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Jam-  Silcott. 

Eluding  the  Indians.  Pierce  s  party  gained  the  Clearwater  coun- 
try   and    wintered    at    Canal    Gulch,    where    traces   of    yellow    metal 
were  lound       The  following  spring  the  gravel  bars  of  that  section 
began   their    astonishing   yield   of    the   golden    harvest   which    was    , 
to  make  the   Idaho  Territory   known  over  the  world  aa   the  new    j 
bonanza  of  the  West. 

Pierce  s  discovcrv  might  well  be  said  to  constitute  the  first  step 
of  the  fledgling  territory  toward  statehood.  Golden  Jubilee  is 
Indeed    an    appropriate    name    for   our    1&40    celebration 

As  frequently  happens  in  gold  .'Stampedes,  Important  events  fairly 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  the  lusty  hectic  era  following  Pierce  s 

^''Swteiton  sprang  into  being  at  the  Junction  of  the  Snake  and 
CTearwater  and  by  the  summer  of  1861  had  a  3.000  population, 
mosUy  miners,  teamsters,  soldiers,  tinhorn  gamblers,  and  the  camp 
followers  who  flock  to  every  gold  find.  Five  hundred  gold-mad 
men  were  in  the  Pierce  camp.  ,^^^^     r-^i^ 

Prom  ail  pt^nti,  of  the  compass  the  rush  to  Idaho  started.  Gold 
was  there  and  men  would  have  It. 

Having  tostod  success  at  Canal  Gulch,  the  prospectors  swept 
aside  the  objections  of  the  Indians  and  launched  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent searching  parties  Into  the  surrounding  wlldern«^s  Gold 
bad  been  found  and  they  were  confident  that  more  couid  be  found 
Nothing  could  keep  them  from  searching,  not  even  the  warnings 
of  Army  officers  who  feared  Indian  uprisings. 

In  quick  succession  came  the  cries  of  additional  discoveries 
Overnight  maKical  new  names  arose  from  the  wlldemess-Oroflno. 
Elk  Cltv  Baboon  Gulch.  Florence.  Warren.  Idaho  City.  Placerville. 
Pioneerville.  Oro  Grande,  and  others.  And  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  be  first  on  the  new  diggings  charged  like  mad  from 
place  to  p'.ace  through  the  rugged  mountains.  .        ,     ^         „„ 

Thus  It  was  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  roaring,  lusty  years 
the  Idaho  Territory  developed  from  an  unknown  wilderness  to 
the  scene  of  a  thriving  Industry  which  brought  the  area  int«  a 
rank  of  first  importance  among  the  Nation's  gold-producing  dis- 
tricts A  sturdv.  bold  people,  the  type  needed  to  conquer  a  harsh, 
wild  land,  had  been  attracted  to  the  region. 

Idaho's  gold  was  doubly  important  to  the  Nation  bewiusc  of  the 
opportune  time  at  which  It  became  available.  When  Pterce  rnade 
his  discovery,   the  counUy   was  tight  locked  in  a  deadly   rending 

Civil  War.  ,  .  „,,,„  .. 

Geld  pouring  into  the  mints  of  tny  young,  growing  country  Is 

always  welcome,  but  doubly  so  If  It  happens  th^  the  treasury  cf 

that  nation  Is  depleted  by  the  necessities  of  an  army  \n  the  field 

°  Thrthecry  had  been  advanced  by  mere  than  one  historian  that 
the  gold  from  Idaho  during  the  Civil  War  w;a6  an  ImporUnt  factor 
m  turning  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Union.  If  so.  certainly 
Idaho's  statehood  wa.s  richly  deserved.  w.   ».  ♦»,         .. 

But  the  roaring  decade  of  the  sixties  was  one  in  which  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory  thouRht, about  little  besides  gold  Money  in 
the  form  of  yellow  dust  flowed  freely.  There  was  no  law  except 
that  which  the  miners  made  for  them-selves,  no  Judgments  save 
those  of  the  rough-and-ready  miners'  courts  A  ready  gun  was  the 
flr«=t  and  frequently  the  last  authority.  Pcweaslon  was  10  points  of 
law  Life  a<=  a  whole  was  of  stich  Intensity  that  the  citizens 
had    little    time    to   worry   about   such   things   as   recognition   and 

The  Civil  War  ended  The  period  of  reconstruction  In  the  South 
beean  One  year  roUed  by  on  the  heels  of  another.  Then  the 
miners  awoke  one  day  to  the  realization  that  the  supply  of  gold 
which  onJv  a  short  Ume  before  had  seemed  inexhaustible  was 
steadily  diminishing  Camps  were  being  worked  out  and  aban- 
doned Lusty,  roaring  viUages  became  deserted  clusters  of  silent. 
empty  bulldincs  The  noisy.  boL-«tero\is  placer  miners  who  needed 
to  see  the  color  of  gold  In  each  day's  work,  took  themselves  away, 
rtishlng  on  ;n  the  endless  search  for  new  El  Doradoes 

The  doldrums  of  the  Idaho  geld  boom  had  arrived  As  Is  In- 
evitable with  all  gold  booms.  It  had  collapsed.  Word  went  around 
through  the  camps  and  to  the  world  that  Idaho  was  worked  out: 
that  the  gravel  bars  had  been  harvested  of  their  golden  treasures 
and  nothing  was  left 

Worked  out  For  them,  yes  The  tun  was  setting  on  the  hectic, 
unstable  day  of  the  gold  pan  and  rocker.  Electric  power,  dredges, 
deep  shafU  and  treatment  of  complex  ores  were  In  the  future. 
The  day  of  lode  mining  as  a  long-life  stable  industry  had  not  yet 
dawned, 
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The  gold  hunters  began  to  depart.  The  streams  of  people  that 
had  been  coming  Into  the  Territory  dwindled  to  mere  trickles. 
Streams  and  pulches  that  had  been  teeming  with  activity  became 
d'^serted  save  for  the  vanguard  of  Chinese  and  prospectors  who  still 
pottered  around,  clinging  to  hope  deep-rooted  by  the  fabulous  finds 
of  the  past. 

Business  suffered  seriously  during  this  period,  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  Farmers,  attracted  to  the  fertile  valleys  by  the  demand 
for  fresh  vegetables,  found  their  markets,  yesterday  so  clamoring  and 
Insistent,  disappearing.  Merchandise  was  soon  rusting  on  mer- 
chants' shelves.  Teamsters  and  packers  found  their  services  no 
longer  required.  For  a  period,  during  these  quiet  years,  the  Idaho 
Territory  seemed  likely  to  slip  back  Into  the  state  of  uiunhablled 
wilderness  that  had  maintained  prior  to  Pierce's  discovery 

During  these  years  the  importance  of  Idaho  as  a  State  diminished. 
The  stream  of  precious  metal  no  longer  poiued  from  her  gravel  bars 
and  hillsides.  The  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  crowded  the  fate  of  the  distant  western 
Territory  out  of  the  Washington  scene.  The  popular  theory  was 
that  all  that  was  left  in  Idaho  was  bears.  Indians,  and  abandoned 
gold  camps — and  Congre,-,s  had  no  use  for  any  of  them  No  one 
except  the  farmer.s  and  merchants  and  sawmill  operators  left 
stranded  by  the  recedint;  wave  of  placer  miners  was  Interested  In 
what  became  ol  thr-  Ttrritory. 

Thus  we  find  that  for  a  few  years  around  1880,  after  placer  mining 
had  practicallv  ceased  and  before  ore  mining  had  gained  stability, 
the  Idaho  Territory  was  on  the  verge  of  lapsing  Into  Its  original 
state  of  wilderness 

But  fate  had  other  things  In  store  for  the  Gem  State.  In  1882 
a  militant  free-thl;.ker  by  the  name  of  A.  J.  Prichard  made  new 
gold  discoveries  on  what  is  now  Prichard  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River. 

Prichard  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  using  his  new-found  wealth  to 
establish  a  colony  of  friends  who  had  similar  Ideas  with  regard  to 
religion.  He  therefore  wrote  letters  describing  his  find  and  invit- 
ing other  free-thinkers  to  the  Territory  to  share  in  his  discovery. 

•'I  would  like. "  he  wrote,  "to  see  as  much  of  this  go  Into  the  hands 
cf  liberals  as  possible,  and  also  to  see  them  build  a  city  where 
they  can  have  their  own  laws  and  enough  of  this  vast  mining  region 
to  support  it,  which  they  can  do  If  they  will  go  at  It  cool  and  work 
together," 

But  regardless  of  religious  beliefs  men  are  all  much  alike  under- 
neath, and  knowledge  of  a  new  gold  discovery  does  not  long  remain 
secret.  Soon  the  miners  of  the  northwest  and  Canada  heard  of  the 
Prichard  Creek  find  and  the  rush  began.  Once  more  Idaho  began 
to  assume  her  rightful  place  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 
When  the  miners  learned  that  most  of  the  valuable  claims  at 
the  new  diggings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  liberals,  who  were 
mostly  wheat  farmers  from  the  East  and  Middle  West,  they  re- 
volted against  Prltchard's  scheme  of  colonizing  the  area  and 
wholesale  claim-Jumping  began.  Pitched  battles  between  the 
miners  and  the  free-thinkers  served  to  further  accentuate  the  need 
for  duly-constituted  authority.  Congress  began  to  take  notice 
again.  Law  and  order  were  necessary  If  the  region  was  to  produce 
Its  fullness  of  wealth,  and  gold  was  the  one  thing  that  could 
make  an  Impression  upon  the  harassed  lawmakers  In  Washington. 
Although  considerable  gold  was  taken  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
region  In  the  eighties,  the  real  Importance  of  Prltchard's  discovery 
wat.  not  the  yellow  flakf^  in  the  gravel  bars,  but  rather  the  general 
Impetus  to  rhinlng  which,  within  the  decade,  was  to  result  In  the 
finding  of  lead.  zinc,  and  silver  ores. 

Discovery  of  these  lode  deposits  marked  the  beginning  of  great 
underground  enterprises  which  have  yielded  up  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions cf  dollars  to  be  poured  into  the  channels  of  Idaho  Industry 
and  commerce.  It  proved  the  foundation  for  a  mining  Industry 
which  has  been  of  tremendous  economic  Importance  to  the  State 
for  60  years 

Tlie  fnmous  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  mine  was  discovered  In 
1885  The  gross  value  of  its  ores  during  the  succeeding  55  years 
has  been  some  two  hundred  million  dollars.  Its  operations  are 
one  of  the  foremost  Industrial  as.sets  of  the  State 

Credit  for  the  Bunker  Hill  discovery  Is  given.  In  a  romantic 
and  novel  story,  to  a  truant  Spanish  burro,  afterward  known  as 
Kellogg's  Jack,  and  to  this  day  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  a  patron 
saint  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  Industry, 

The  importance  of  the  Bunker  Hill  was  obvious  at  a  glance 
Men  began  to  look  less  for  gold  and  more  for  the  dark  galena  ores. 
Other  finds  were  made.  In  ether  places  Sliver  City  grew  Into  a 
mining  camp  of  importance,  'Veins  of  high-grade  galena  were 
located  In  the  Wood  River  district  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum 
and  Bellevue, 

Now  that  men  knew  what  they  were  looking  for.  discoveries 
came  thick  and  fast,  not  of  gold  but  of  rugged  galena  outcrop- 
pings-  hard,  dark  quartz  In  which  the  lead  silver  minerals 
glistened  It  was  obvious  then  that  Idaho  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  great  mining  Industry  and  men  began  to  build  for  perma- 
nence In  this  rock  there  was  the  wealth  that  would  provide  pay 
rolls,  that  would  build  homes  and  communities  and  cities,  that 
would  pay  taxes  and  stimulate  trade  and  commerce. 

Mines  started  making  names  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  the 
Blinker  Hill  &  Sullivan,  there  were  the  Tiger,  the  Poorman.  the 
Hercules,  the  Frisco,  the  Morning,  the  Minnie  Moore,  the  Heels. 
These  mines  and  others  were  to  continue  aa  steady  producers  for 
decades  to  come,  and  the  income  from  them  wm  put  to  work 
developing  the  district. 
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Once  more  feeling  the  glow  of  prosperity,  the  residents  of  the 
Territory  be^an  to  yearn  for  the  respectability  of  statehood  and  a 
etrcng  insistence  for  recognition  developed.  They  believed  that 
Idaho  merited  full  membership  In  the  Union 

Back  in  1890  any  district  producing  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
annually  in  valuable  metals  could  demand  respect  and  attention. 
Congress  began  to  listen.  Idaho  asked  for  statehood,  and  she 
backed  her  request  with  a  showing  of  industrial  responsibility  that 
could  not  be  disputed.  Her  ereat  mines  hummed  with  activity: 
her  agricultural  and  lumbering  industries  were  prospering:  her 
pe<^iple  were  alert  and  vigorous.  The  future  was  bright.  Idaho  was 
ready   for   me   duties  and   responsibilities   of   a   Slate. 

At  last  the  Congress  agreed  The  bill  was  signed  Thus  It  was 
on  July  3  1890.  that  the  end  of  the  rocky  Territorial  road  was 
reached  and  Idaho,  fortified  by  30  years  of  mining  Importance, 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  a  free  and  sovereign  State. 


Third  Term  for  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  rKNNSYLVANl.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8),  1940 


AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    FROM    THE 
^  PHILADELPHIA   RECORD 


Mr.  GXJPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Philadelphia  Record 
under  the  heading.  'You  are  drafted,  Mr.  President." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

AN  OPtN  LTTTER 

YoTJ  Are  Drafted.  Mr.  President 

Hon    Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr  President:  You  arc  drafted  for  defense. 

You  must  obey  the  call  of  your  country.  Just  as  must  millions  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  who  stand  ready  tg  give  whatever  service  they 
are  best  fitted  to  perform. 

You  are  btst  fitted  to  be  Chief  Executive  In  this  emergency.  By 
your  great  ability,  your  high  courage,  and  f\ne  humanity  you  have 
won  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  us 
who  are  eager  to  help  you  protect  this  country  in  the  present  crisis. 

But  above  and  beyond  your  outstanding  qualification  for  the 
Presidency  are  two  special  and  Immediate  reasons  why  your  retire- 
ment at  this  time  would  be  dangerous  not  only  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  but  to  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

Strengthening  defense  is  the  most  pressing  task  which  faces  this 
Nation       A    change    of    administration    Is    bound   to    slow    up    this 

program 

If  you  accept  the  nomination  at  the  Democratic  convention,  your 
reelection  will  be  assured,  aa  will  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
the  defense  project*  which  you  have  Initiated.  The  American 
pciple  are  loo  wiae  to  change  horses  m  the  middle  cf  a  stream 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination, 
thp  candidate  who  had  your  endorsement  would  probably  be  elected 
But  there  wculd  be  enough  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  to  slow  up  all 
panning  for  the  future,  not  only  In  Congress  but  also  In  the  War 
and  Navy  DepartmenU.  where  your  Secretaries  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  many  vital  and  momentous  decisions. 

If  you  were  not  rj«  well  qualified  m  you  are,  BtlU  it  would  be  the 
mcsi  obvious  wisdom  that  you  should  continue  In  ofllce  so  that 
this  country  could  concentrate  on  defense  rather  than  on  politic! 

during  the  next  5  months  .^      ,       .w 

Your  nominanon.  and  your  nomination  alone,  would  give  the 
people  as  well  aa  your  executives  the  assurance  to  carry  on  without 
fear  of  change  In  policy  and  pers«!nnel 

Of  courto  the  Republicans  will  put  on  a  spirited  opposition  cam- 
paign an  they  should  But  with  you  as  a  candidate  the  political 
temperature  of  the  Nation  will  l>e  normal  no  matter  how  much 
ballyhoo  the  utility  lobby  generates 

Important  »«  are  the  practical  advantages  of  an  uninterrupted 
Federal  admlnutrttjon.  there  is  a  illll  more  compelling  reason  lor 
your  candidacy.  ^  ^       ,     _j 

IdealH  of  human  dignity  and  decency  which  have  been  developed 
through  the  agea  are  now  threatened  Perhaps  because  we  have 
rot  lived  up  to  those  Ideals,  the  world  la  engulfed  by  a  scourge  the 
like  of  which  has  not  visited  it  since  Genghis  Khan  laid  waste  half 
of  Eurcpe  ^     ,   ,,^     ^, 

You  have  become  world's  champion  or  civilization. 

The  civilized  world  looks  to  you  for  spiritual  leadership  To 
retire  now  would  be  to  chlU  the  hearts  of  Uberty-iovuig  people  la 


every  corner  of  the  ^lobe  It  would  be  to  play  rlzht  Into  the  hnnci'* 
Of  the  powers  of  darkness  which  afflict  mankind  today.  No  matter 
who  took  your  place  it  would  be  a  let -down  which  might  prove 

disastrous.  .     „, ,,,  ,      »      w 

We  believe  Republican  candidate  Wendell  L  Willkle  to  b»  a 
sincere  and  patriotic  citizen  Wc  believe  he  thinks  he  Is  telling 
the  truth  when  he  says  he  Is  under  ro  obligations. 

But  we  also  know  that  no  one  can  take  high  office  without  having 
his  policies  pulled  and  hauled  by  his  supporter.';.  The  men  who 
gave  money  and  were  personally  active  In  WiUkies  pre-conventlon 
campaign  the  .same  men  who  will  lavish  money  on  his  coming 
campaign,  are  bitter  foes  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
New  Deal.  ,  ^^      ^        .  ,. 

Judging  by  Its  platform  and  keynote  speeches,  the  Republican 
Party  is  swallowing  the  whole  New  Deal  program  hook,  line,  and 
sinker  Ostensibly  candidate  Willkie  will  carry  on  where  you  left 
off.  only  adding  a  little  Republican  efficiency  in  administration  of 
collective  bargaining,  wage  and  hour  r'^tulation.s.  work  relief,  etc 

But.  even  If  Willkie  Is  sincere,  can  we  expect  him  to  withstand 
pressure  of  the  friends  who  put  him  into  office — men  who  have 
expressed  vindictive  hatred  of  you  and  all  for  which  you  stand? 

No  camouflage  in  Willkie's  support     Wall  Street,  which  heretofore 
played  politics  by  proxy,  comes  out  in  the  open  for  direct  action 
Through     Willkie.     Wall     Street     wants    to     control     the     Federal 
Government. 

This  financial  element  places  profit  before  principle  The  same 
elements  In  Great  Britain  preached  appeasement  and  In  France 
accepted  the  totalitarian  yoke 

Much  ai>  we  respect  Wendell  Willkie.  the  Interests  which  are  back- 
ing him.  and  which  ultimately  will  dominate  him.  give  lip  service 
to  democracv  while  they  secretly  yeYirn  for  return  to  the  plutocracy 
which  controlled  the  United  States  before  you  took  office  This 
plutocracy  would  undo  all  you  have  accomplished  for  the  forgotten 
man 

More  than  8  years  ago  the  Record  called  for  your  nomination 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  Since  then  we  have  given  you  loyal, 
though  some-imes  critical,  support.  Therefore  we  believe  the 
Record  has  earned  the  right  to  call  itself  your  friend 

As  a  friend,  we  are  loath  to  demand  from  you  this  further  sacri- 
fice. You  have  earned  a  rest  We  cannot  blame  you  for  desiring 
return  to  private  life  Eight  long  years  of  complex  problems  and 
mcuiitlng  crlsjs  has  weighed  heavily  upon  you 

Yet  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  tioth  men  and  nations  when 
personal  preference,  even  Individual  right,  should  give  way  to 
national  need 

If  the  United  States  of  America  needed  you  8  years  ago — It  needs 
you  even  more  today. 

We  need  vour  experience  and  your  wisdom.  We  need  your  sanity 
and  your  courage.  We  need  the  leadership  which  you  alone  can 
give  us. 

That  the  American  people  want  you  for  a  third  term  Is  demon- 
strated by  every  Index  of  public  opinion.  No  American  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  .so  won  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  waits  your  word 

Philadelphia  Record. 


Why  I  Am  An  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8»,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J  REUBEN  CLARK.  JR. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimom 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
addresx  delivered  on  May  29.  1940.  by  the  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr..  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  over  radio  station  KSL  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  printed  In  the  Chtldren'.s  Friend 
for  July  1940.  I  make  this  request  because  the  address  echoes 
th"  soul's  aspiration  of  every  true  American  who  from  study 
or  experience  has  learned  to  know  his  Government  and  to 
appreciate  its  worth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  an  American  because  I  believe  in  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  men.  and  in  a  national  allegiance  to  high  principle  and  lofty 
ideal  Instead  of  to  a  personal  sovereign. 

I  am  an  American  because  I  b?li?ve  In  a  government  with  three 
distinct,  separate  branches,  each  mutuaUy  Independent  of  the  other 
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with  no  power  of  delegation  or  appropriation  of  rlglita  or  powers  by 
any  one  to  or  from  any  other. 

I  am  an  American  because  I  believe  that  government  must  derive 
Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  branches 
of  government  and  officers  shall  have  such  powers  and  such  only  as 
ahall  be  given  by  the  people,  because  I  believe  that  the  assumption 
by  branches  of  government  cr  by  officers  of  rights  or  powers  not 
Epeclflcally  conferred  upon  thorn  is  usurpation,  and  because  Im- 
peachment cr  other  trial  lies  against  any  officer  who  so  usurps  rights 
or  powers  not  specifically  conferred 

I  am  an  American  because  I  believe  in  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  self-government,  and  l>ecause  I  believe  in  a  federal 
system  of  government  which  keeps  local  affairs  In  the  hands  of  local 
governments.  ^  ^,  . 

I  am  an  American  because  I  believe  in  a  Bill  of  Rights  which 
places  whollv  beyond  the  reach  of  lawful  government  certain  mat- 
ters affecting  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  speci- 
fically the  right  of  freedom  cf  conscience  and  worship,  the  right  cf 
free  speech  and  a  free  press,  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
petition  government,  and  the  right  to  gain  and  hold  property  with- 
out molestation  except  by  due  process  of  law. 

I  am  an  American  because  under  our  form  of  government  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  made  a  progress  never  before 
made  by  any  other  people  In  the  world  In  an  equal  time  during 
the  whole  period  of  recorded  history. 

I  am  an  American  because  standards  of  life  and  of  living  of  the 
entire  American  people  are  far  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people  in  any  part  of  the  world,  either  now  or  at  any  other  time, 
which  is  a  living  testimony  and  evidence  of  the  kindly  beneficence 
cf  our  free  Institutions.  w  ^,  «i»^ 

I  am  an  American  because  this  Nation  has  no  scheme  or  plan 
of  conquest,  because  it  has  respect  for  the  right*  of  other  peoples 
and  of  other  nations,  because  It  promotes  Justice  ana  honor  in 
the  relationships  of  nations,  because  It  loves  the  ways  of  peace  as 
against  war,  as  shown  by  the  repeated  peaceful  adjustment  of  its 
own  international  disputes,  because  It  has  conquered  the  land 
greed  which  so  afflicts  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  demonstrated 
In  Cuba  and   the   Philippines  ,    ^    ^     ,  #»  . 

I  am  an  American  because  my  country  abolished  slavery  after 
It  had  become  deep-rooted  and  because  men  still  are  free  to  work, 
and  are  secure  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  Products  of  n^eirjHhoT^ 
I  am  an  American  becaus-^  I  firmly  and  earnestly  believe  that 
the  Constitution  is  an  inspired  document  designed  by  our  Maker 
to  set  up  a  government  which  would  make  sure  and  secure  the 
rights  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  particularly  the  rlgnt  of 
freedom  of  conscience  and  worship. 

I  '.m  an  American  because  I  believe  that  the  destiny  of  America 
is  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  liberty  and  free  institutions  and  tr.at 
Its  own  practice  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  shall  be  to  t.ie 
world  a  beacon  light  which  shall  radiate  Its  influence  by  peaccftil 
means  to  the  uttermost  parts  cf  the  world,  to  the  uplifting  of  all 
humanity.  ^ 

Trade  Treaties  and  National   Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  H.  CONNAUOHTON 


Mr.  WINTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  address, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Orange,  delivered  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System.  In  a  Nation-wide  hook-up,  on 
July  9,  1940.  by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Connaughton.  general 
counsel  for  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Hot  House  Vegetable 
Orowers  and  special  counsel  for  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  ol  America: 

Ladies  and  genUemen  cf  the  radio  audience,  as  general  counael 
of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Hot  Hotuc  Vegetable  Orowers.  and 
as  special  counsel  for  the  Vegetable  Orowers  Awioclatlon  cf  America, 
and  ipeaklng  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Orange.  I  desire 
to  publicly  challenge  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State.  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  In  his  address  over  this  radio  network;  May  19  Upon 
this  occasion.  Mr    Hull  said  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

"It  has  brought  marked  benefits  to  all  groups  of  our  population, 
and  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  without  Inflicllng  injury  on  any 
one  " 

This  statement  was  made  In  connection  with  a  ptirported  analysis 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration   of   Foreign  Trade  Week.     Mr.   Hull   beclouded   the 


issue  by  misinterpretation  of  the  facta  and  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  proof  which  was  produced  at  the  hearings  on  the  continuance 
Of  these  reciprocal -trade  treaties,  which  were  held  before  House  and 
Senate  committees  of  the  Congress,  to  which  he  referred,  and  sought 
to  detract  the  attention  of  the  American  people  by  the  use  of  war 
hysteria 

As  a  laviryer  representing  the  great  American  vegetable-growing 
Industry.  I  filed  for  consideration  of  the  appropriate  committees  cf 
the  Congress.  In  opposition  to  the  resolution  to  extend  this  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  authority,  many  sworn  affidavits  of  responsi- 
ble p>er8ons  and  American  concerns  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
vegetable-growing  industry. 

Theae  affidavits  clearly  and  definitely  stated  that  vegetable-grow- 
ing concerns,  with  a  long  history  of  successful  operation  In  the 
vegetable-farming  industry,  had  lost  large  stuns  of  money  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  negotiation  of  the  Cuban 
trade  agreement.  Their  loss  ran  Into  millions  of  dollars.  These 
affidavits  recited  a  history  of  struggle  of  vegetable  growers,  long  in 
business,  and  how  they  he.d  lost  to  the  Cuban  vegetable  grower 
using  cheap  peon  labor.  Some  vegetable  concerns  filed  affidavits 
showing  that  the  Import  of  Cuban  tomatoes  had  driven  them  out  of 
the  tomato-growing  business  entirely.  Large  hothouse-vegetable 
plants  have  been  abandoned  and  torn  down  because  they  could  not 
compete  with  Imported  tomatoes  from  Cuba. 

Instead  of  analyzing  the  evidence  produced  before  these  com- 
mittees, which  »flr.  Hull  might  have  concluded  supported  his  state- 
ments, he  sp)ent  most  of  his  broadcasting  time  in  discussing  the 
present  unnatural  trade  situation  resulting  from  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict.  This  needs  no  proof:  it  is  a  self-evident  fact.  To 
tindertake  to  shape  a  trade-agreement  policy  on  such  unstable  and 
unchanging  conditions  would  be  abject  folly.  When  these  hearings 
were  being  conducted  In  the  Congress,  we  were  led  to  t>elleve  that 
this  would  not  be  done,  and  that  no  treaties  were  contemplated 
under  present  conditions  We  were  told  that  we  should  be  ready 
when  this  war  is  over,  "to  make  treaties  right  and  left,"  to  avoid 
another  war. 

It  now  seems  that  this  Intention  has  been  abandoned.  Referring 
to  the  trade  agreement  power  delegated  to  the  President,  Mr,  Hull 
says: 

"Tlie  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  period  of 
3  years  was  an  Immensely  Important  step  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  the  immediate  and  the  long-range  interests  of  our  country." 
We  vegetable  growers  do  rot  believe  that  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  should  be  considered  at  all  during  the  present  world 
war.  There  arc  other  and  more  effective  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  trade  problems  incident  to  this  situation,  which  it  Is  not  my 
Intention  to  discuss.  The  demand  for  war  materials,  food  products, 
and  BO  forth.  Is  an  unnatural  one  and  cannot  be  the  basis  of  last- 
ing treaties.  These  problems  .should  be  dealt  with  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress  in  a  temporary  man- 
ner and  not  by  the  executive  department  alone. 

We  feel  that  It  Is  of  Immediate  Importance  for  the  American 
Nation  to  prepare  through  an  adequate  defense  program  and  It 
should  be  done  honestly.  We  should  give  a  dollar  In  genuine  de- 
fense for  every  dollar  spent  and  pledge  to  the  American  people  that 
the  program  will  be  free  from  p>olltlcal  logrolling  and  political  Job 
Juggling.  It  is  rank  lack  of  patriotism  to  mix  politics  with  a 
national -defense  proCTam. 

We  American  vegetable  growers  and  American  farmers  are  in- 
terested in  the  manner  In  which  national -defense  money  Is  ex- 
pended, as  wc  bear  a  large  share  of  the  tax  burden,  which  goes  into 
It.  We  do  not  begrudge  one  dollar  honestly  spent  for  national 
defen.se.  but  we  do  deplore  the  expenditure  of  $7,000,000,000  for 
national  defense  and  nothing  to  show  for  It. 

The  vegetable-growing  Industry  and  the  agricultural  Industry  In 
general  con-'tltuie  the  first  line  of  defense  In  any  war.  No  war  can 
be  successfully  conducted  without  sufficient  food  and  clothing  for 
both  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  civilian  population  at  home. 
We  cannot  prepare  for  national  defense  by  creating  condltlonji  which 
biUld  up  agriculture  In  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries,  and 
stifle  the  American  farmer.  We  cannot  give  our  American  market 
to  the  Cuban  vegeuble  grower  and  expect  to  have  vegetables  to 
feed  our  soldiers  in  the  event  of  war.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  take 
our  own  people  off  the  pauper,  beggar,  and  the  relief  rolls  of  the 
Federal  Government  If  we  destroy  our  American  farmer  through 
unfair  peon  competition.  Unless  we  protect  agriculture  In  peace- 
time, by  giving  It  the  American  market,  the  American  farmer  will 
be  a  pauper  or  on  the  beggar  and  relief  rolls  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  when  you  need  him  to  raise  food  In  an  emergency.  Other 
American  food-producing  Industries  are  alao  suffering  from  thU 
disregard  cf  facts  by  our  treaty  and  tariff  makers. 

Through  a  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  and  a  moat 
unfair  low  tariff,  canners  of  crab  meat  in  Rtissla  and  Japan  are  tak« 
ing  the  American  canned  crab  meat  market  away  from  the  crab 
meat  canning  Industry  in  the  United  State*. 

Then,  since  Secretary  Hull  has  said  that  "no  one  U  Injured  by  this 
program,"  we  assume  that  he  means  agriculture  alao.  We  say  that 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  has  penalized  agri- 
culture more  than  any  other  Industry.  The  executive  department 
of  the  Government  entrusted  with  this  authority,  has  reduced  tariffs 
on  agricultural  products  which  we  are  already  producing  in  this 
country  in  large  quantities  and  upon  some  of  which  we  already  have 
a  large  surplus. 

There  was  a  ct  nfllct  of  testimony,  as  Mr.  Hull  Infers.  When  this 
condition  arises,  we  must  then  analyze  the  testimony  to  determine 
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the  proper  conclaslon.  In  anal>-zlng  testimony,  we  first  must  ap- 
praise our  witnesses  and  determine  their  fairness  or  lack  of  la.rness, 
U  any  such  appear,  their  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  tholr  Hhili.y 
to  testify  upon  the  matter  under  investijjia'tion.  and  from  all  c.r 
these   con-slderations  determine   where   the  greater  weight  lies   and 

give  credit  accordingly  ,  .     ^         _^ too 

Who  said  no  one  was  Injured  by  reciprocal -trade  agreements? 
Cabinet  members.  Government  department  heads,  and  lesser  siib- 
crdlnates  of  the  administration,  which  administration  was  de- 
termlned  that  this  authority  should  be  renewed  In  fact  they 
ccnsumed  one-third   of   the  printed  record  of  these  congressional 

Now  let  us  see  who  testified  against  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  They  were  large  reputable  farmer  crganizations 
reprcsentinK  millions  of  men  who  make  their  livelihood  in  this 
pursuit;  stock  raisers,  vegetable  growers,  citrus  growers  and  others 
\lho  bear  on  their  economic  bodies  the  scars  made  by  these  re- 
ciprocal-trade treaties  „„„tov,i<. 

The  National  Grange,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable 
general  farm  organizations  in  the  United  States,  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  this  policy  Mr  L.  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  said  in  part  before  the  Finance  Committee  cf  the 

United  States  Senate:  ,     ,.   —i   «,^^,„.tB 

Since   the  act   was  passed,   the  exports  of  agricultural   products 
have    been     reduced    and    the    importation    of    ccmpetitive    farm 
products    has    been    increased       The    general    effect    ^'^    '•p<:lprocal 
treaties   and  the  legislation  Itself  hiis  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
agricultural  price  level,  and  reduced  farm  income  ' 

Mr  O  Keith  Owen,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Hot 
He  use  Vegetable  Growers,  said:  «     ^  ^    i»,„ 

•The  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Cuba  has  flooded  the 
United  States  with  cheaply  grown  tomatoes  and  cuciimbers  and  has 
caused  enormous  losses  to  the  hot  house  and  f-^^door  vegetable- 
Krowing  industry.  Many  hot-house  planus  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  torn  down  or  abandoned  during  this  penod^ 

Who  is  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  under  such  conditions^  Is 
It  the  academic  technical  adviser  under  pay  of  the  ad"^'"  «^/.^\°" 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  this  program,  or  the  men  who  feed  you 
and  me   and  supplv  our  dally  needs? 

The^  men.  fresh  from  the  fields  of  honest  toll,  may  not  be  M" 
to  analyse  technical  flRures  and  statistics,  but  they  know  therein- 
t?on»hlp  cf  cause  to  effect,  as  it  touches  their  lives  and  pocketbooks^ 
Our   American   farmers  may   not    be   able   to   put   a     doc.or   of 
Fcience-  description  upon   the   Injury  he   ha^  received   from  com-    1 
Deilne  with  cheap  peon  labor  that  wears  only  a  breech  cloth,  and    , 
no  shoes   and  lives  on  a  few  cents  a  day.  but  he  knows  that  he  can-    , 
not' compete  with  peon  and  coolie  labor  and  win.  he  is  concerned 
With  the  health  of  his  American  employees  and  with  feeding  Am.ri- 
cans  clean  wholesome  vegetables,  but  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are   the  authority   for  the  statement   that   we  do   not 
know  what  the  health  conditions  of  the  vegetable  workers  in  Cuba 
are      Our  Federal  authorities  tell  us  that  they  rely  on  itispectlon 
of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  at  the  port  of  entry  In  the  United 
States      We  believe  that  the  American  people  do  not  care   to  eat 
vegetables  handled  by  syphilitic  peons  even  if  they  are  purified  a 
hundred  times      Consumer  organizations  and  women  s  clubs  should 
look   into  the  health   conditions   under   which    imported   vegetables 
are  raised  at  the  soiirce    and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  exclude  these 
foreign  food  products  entirely. 

Then  to  further  analyze  the  conclusiveness  of  this  evidence  as 
to  the  e'Tect  of  trade  agreements.  25  Democrats  and  3  Farm-Labor 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Joined  the  Republicans 
In  voting  against  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  believing  that  many 
Soups  had  been  injured  In  the  Senate.  18  Democrats.  2  Farm- 
Labor  and  1  Progressive  Joined  the  solid  Republican  vote  against 
this  unfair  treatv  program  This  treaty  legislation  only  carried  by 
6  votes  l-T  the  Senate,  and  48  votes  in  the  House. 

A  change  of  3  votes  in  the  Senate,  or  25  votes  In  the  House 
would  have  defeated  this  When  you  consider  that  there  are 
261  Democrat  votes  In  the  House,  and  the  administration  with  all  of 
Its  patronage  and  other  political  power  could  hold  but  236  of  them 
Xor  this  p.5Hcy.  and  that  there  are  69  Democrat  votes  in  the  St>nate 
and  thifsame  force  could  only  hold  51  of  them  for  this  pet 
impractical  admlnistrtitlcn  program,  this  certainly  Indicates  that 
Congress  did  not  believe  that  the  evidence  was  as  conclusive  as 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  said  It  was.  „    >,   ,h    ,>,^.r 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America  will  hold  their 
thirty-seci  nd  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  August  26 
to  29  1940  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford.  I  urge  every  vegetable 
grower  and  cverv  vegetable  consumer  to  attend  this  convention  and 
hear  further  discussion   of   this  important  subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  to  the  American  farmer,  vegetable 
Krower  fruit  grower,  stockman,  wool  grower,  and  others  who  were 
Ignored  by  the  Congress  when  you  testified  before  their  committees 
that  this  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program  has  seriously  injured  you. 
that  you  demand  an  accounting  of  your  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive as  to  how  he  voted  on  this  trade-treaty  legislation  If  they 
do  not  bt^lleve  vou  when  vou  testify  before  their  Congressional 
committees  then  it  is  time  to  get  someone  In  Congress  in  their 
places  who  will  respect  what  you  say  you  need  to  prevctit  going 
bankrupt  and  making  your  employees  clients  of  the  Federal  beggar 

and  relief  rolls.  ^      -,  w 

Show  these  candidates  for  election  to  the  Congress,  by  your 
Tote  that  you  do  not  forget,  and  cannot,  and  will  not  be  deceived. 
11  you  believe  you  are  right,  then  organize  yourselves  to  vote  to 
protect  your  rights. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  receive  many  letters 
decrying  our  slowne.ss  in  preparing  for  any  armed  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  us.  The  writers  of  many  of  these  let- 
ters seem  to  feel  that  proper  efforts  are  not  being  made  to 
prepare  ourselves  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  Associated  Press  printed  an  article 
showing  what  efforts  are  being  made  by  our  private  war  in- 
dustries in  the  matter  of  preparation,  and  I  a.^k  that  this 
article  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  article   was   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
UNirm  States  Speeds  Up  Industry  To  Meet  ToTALrrARiAN  Pace — 

Men     Money,    and    Machines    Poured    I.nto    Gigantic    Task    of 

Rearmament 

American  enterprise  is  beginning  to  give  the  world  lU  answer  to 
these  questions:  ,,  .       .     , 

Can  the  United  States,  by  d.mocratic  methods,  accomplish  what 
the  totalitarian  nations  have  done  by  conscription? 

How  fast  can  men.  money,  machines,  and  mass  production  do  the 
job  of  rearmament? 

Joplln  Mo  replies:  'Powder  plant  doubling  capacity  by  August 
1"  Minneapolis  says;  "Machine  manufacturer  Increasing  capacity 
100  percent"  Indianapolis  reports:  "Tank  manufacturing  fVrm 
starting  to  expand  "  Bullalo  says.  "Aircraft  plant  doubling  floor 
space  and  pay  roll  "  ...  .  ».         ^ 

Washington  responds  with  an  outpouring  of  millions  In  cash,  and 
lays  aside  billions  more  for  the  J-b  Big  business.  In  the  person  of 
Bie  Bill  Knud.sen.  takes  ccmm.md  of  spending. 

Army  arsenals  plan  a  7-day  week       Navy  yards  start  hiring  15.0OO 

Taxis  jam  the  avenue  In  front  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Building  where  the  Defens«!  Commissioners 

are  housed  ^    .^      ,    * 

Businessmen,  brief  cases  ready,  crowd  around  the  information 
desk  ol  the  Commission,  roam  the  limitless  corridors  of  the  War  and 
Navy  buildings 

Four  groups  confer  Interminably — Army.  Navy.  Defense  Commis- 
sion, and  businesimen. 

•We  are  now  In  the  what-do-we-need  sUge."  says  a  Defen.se  Com- 
mission aide.  "Hjw  far  are  we  going?  Will  it  be  preparedness  or 
total  effort?     Our  basis  cf  action  is  not  c.impletely  defined   ' 

Meanwhile,  buying  begins.  In  10  days  the  Commission  placea 
$360,000  000  worth  of  Army  and  Navy  contracts— ♦36.000.000  a  day— 
vilth  more  to  come. 

Gen  George  G  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  says.  "Each  order  for 
critical  items  of  materiel,  where  It  can  be  absort>ed  by  industry, 
promotes  the  broadening  of  the  base  of  prcductlon  and  stimulates 
the  rapidity  with  which  such  articles  can  be  turned  out." 

ARMY    STARTED    WTTH    547.000.000 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Industry, 
without  waiting  on  the  recently  created  Defense  Commission,  have 
done  in  broadening  the  production  base: 

first,  the  Army.  It  started  the  congressional  season  with  a  mod- 
est grant  of  $47,000,000  for  critical  supplies. 

In  the  list  were  such  things  as  131.789  .semiautomatic  rifles  which 
It  hoped  to  acquire  by  June  1942:  744  new  antitank  guns,  to  be 
delivered  In  June  1941:  144  new  90-milllmeter  antiaircraft  guns, 
September  1940;  and  392  light  tanks.  June  1941. 

That  list  was  compiled  only  last  M.ty  1  Today  It's  wholly  out  of 
date.  Concn'fss  h£is  since  provided  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  new 
Army  equipment,  not  including  planes,  for  which  a  50.000  goal  ha» 
been  set 

Col  James  H  Burns,  procurement  expert  in  the  War  Department, 
says:  "Three  Important  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  produc- 
tive capacity: 

1  The  placing  of  large  orders  with  arsenals  and  commercial 
plants.  •  •  •  (Congress  has  provided  millions  for  large 
orders.") 

■  2  Creation  of  additional  capacity  to  fill  the  gaps  and  deficiencies 
of  present  productive  capacity  •  •  •  (The  Government  Is  put- 
ting up  perhaps  $432  000  000  to  expedite  arms  production  ) 

"3  Preparation  of  existing  industries  through  planning  and 
through  educational  orders  and  factory  plans  for  the  further  pro- 


<luctlon  needed  for  a  more  extensive  effort.      (Thirty  million  dollars 
ts  fcnhcoming  for  Indiistrial  mobilization.) 

ADomoNAL  cAPAcrrr  needed 

"But."  says  Colonel  Burns.  "If  wc  Intend  to  prepare  this  country 
for  a  major  national-deJen.se  effort  within  the  next  2  years,  a  fur- 
ther step  is  vit.illy  necessary,  we  must  start  at  once  the  creation  of 
additional  capacity     *      •      •" 

Capacity  L«s  "negligible,"  he  says,  In  such  Items  as  ammunition. 
Are  control,  tanks,  armor,  airplanes,  and  engines.  Capacity  for  high 
explosives  is  twenty  to  thirty  million  pounds  a  year,  as  compared 
with  one  hundred  million  at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  Aircraft 
capacity,  doubled  In  the  last  year,  must  be  doubled  again  or  trebled 
to  reach  50  000  planes  a  year 

For  sucn  a  major  effort.  Colonel  Bums  told  Congress.  $558,000,000 
should  be  spent  on  ordnance  plants.  $35,500,000  on  chemical  war- 
fare plants.  $5  500.000  on  Quartermaster  Corps  plants,  and  $364,000.- 
000  on  aircraft  factories,  a  total  of  $963,000,000.  of  which  $597,000,000 
woxild  be  needed  for  tools  and  equipment 

The  moment  Congress  passed  an  11 -percent  naval  expansion  bill 
this  spring,  the  Navv  was  ready  to  launch  the  program  It  was 
given  68  ships  to  build  and  expects  to  see  them  all  afloat  early 
In  1944 

MONET   BOTTlJrNECK  ELIMINATED 

Now  the  program  has  been  expanded  again,  and  Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  nearly  doubling  the  Navy's  tonnage  and  making 
It  in  6  years  the  greaUst  flc^et  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  asked  by  Congress  what  the  principal  bottleneck  in  naval 
shipbuilding  was.  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  M  Robinson  prompUy  said. 
"Money  "    Next  he  put  labor,  and  third,  facilities. 

The  money  is  assured  now  by  a  $4,000,000,000  authorization  for 
doubling  of  the  fleet 

Before  that  stunning  amount  was  even  whispered  navy  yards 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  two-shift  basis,  with  three  shifts  In 
view,  and  to  add  15.000  men  to  their  civilian  forces  of  28.800  within 

It  would  take  9  months  "to  get  the  full  effect"  of  three  shifts,  said 
Admiral  Robinson,  but  "we  will  be  feeling  the  effect  of  It  from  the 

beginning." 

DUPLICATION    SAVIS    BTJILDINC    TIME 

With  ample  money,  he  said,  the  Navy  could  cut  6  or  7  months 
from  the  4  years  it  takes  to  build  a  battle*  hip.  On  some  ships. 
he  added  it  also  could  save  8  months  by  duplicating  ships  already 
built.     Duplication,  he  added,  "la  an  integral  part  of  the  new  pro- 

Er*fn  "  .X  X      .    * 

Also  an  integral  part  was  the  authority  to  negotiate  contract*  for 
ships  without  waltmg  months  for  competiuve  bids — authority  which 
retiring  Secretmry  of  the  Navy  Edison  gained  from  Congrets  in  the 
last   week   of    his   term,   after   3   years  of   trying 

As  for  facilities,  the  8  navy  yards  and  7  civilian  yards  in 
the  United  States  now  have  G2  ways  which  are  being  or  have 
been  used  for  the  construction  of  warships.  There  are  U  for  bat- 
tleships which  take  4  years  to  buUd;  17  for  cruisers,  3  years.  25 
for  destroyers.  2  to  3  years;  and  9  for  submarines.  2  to  2',,  years. 

AIBCRAFT    CABftlEBS    PLANNED 

Among  the  200  ships  In  the  $4,000,000,000  program  might  be  9 
battleships.  5  aircraft  carriers  (which  require  battleship  ways),  24 
cruisers    122  dest rovers,  and  22  submarines 

Present  yards  cannot  now  build  so  m.any  ships  In  6  years  How- 
ever the  Navv  so<3n  expect*  to  have  $250,000,000  to  stimulate  ship 
production  bv  purchasing  and  financing  new  equipment  for  yards. 

In  addition  the  nnval  expansion  bUl  was  planned  to  provide  lor 
new  gun  factories  placed  safely  inland  and  for  increased  armor 
plate  construction 

President  Rooeevelt  Ind'cated  that  some  of  the  construction 
money  itself  would  go  Into  expanding  facilities 

Private  industrv  was  tied  up  with  the  Government  activity  In  a 
thou-^and  wavs  War  orders  from  Britain  and  France  had  piven  It 
a  head  start  in  expanding  to  meet  military  and  naval  needs 

Striding  through  the  icc-cool  corridors  of  the  white  marble 
palace  that  the  Federal  Reserve  occupies.  Ull.  broad,  and  ruddy 
William  Knudsen  symbolized  the  new  link  between  Wa.vhington  and 
the  Industrial  cltie?  with  their  smoke-smudged  plants. 

SELF-SEALING   TANKS   TO   BE    BUILT 

Prom  thase  cities  last  week  came  message;  like  these: 

Baltimore:  Glenn  Martin  division  just  equipped  to  manufacture 
self-sealing  gasoline  tanks  for  airplanes. 

IndianapoiiK:  Marmon-Herrington.  makers  of  all -wheel -drive  ve- 
hicles, tnictcrs.  and  tanks,  to  double  floor  space.  Allison  Engineer- 
Ine  erecting  large  airplane-motor  plant. 

Milwaukee;  Kearney  &  Trecker.  milling-machine  firm,  .sending 
much  of  it.«  output  to  aviation  factories,  has  finished  $1,500,000 
expansion.  Increasing  capacity  100  percent;  doubling  pay  roll. 

Joplln   Mo  ;   Atlas  powder  plant  to  double  capacity  August  1. 

Buffalo  N  Y. :  Bell  Aircraft  doubling  floor  space  and  pay  roll  for 
manufacture  of  Interceptor  airplanes.  Curtiss  Aeroplane  manpower 
doubled  in  past  vear;  further  expansion  expected. 

Cincinnati  Durable-goods  and  machine-tool  Industries,  center- 
ing In  this  area  and  lower  Miami  Valley,  spendins  upward  of 
$1  000  000  Aeronautical  Corporation  of  Ame-lca.  which  moved  from 
Cincinnati  to  Middlrtown  to  gain  100  perront  more  fi.-or  space 
less  than  a  month  ago.  planning  another  100-percent  increase  to 
permit  output  of  2,500  light  planes  a  year. 


WATCH  PLANT  MAKZS  rVTZTS 

Newport  News.  Va.:  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  ex;- 
pects  additions  to  Its  ll.OOO-man  pay  roll. 

Chicago:  Elgin  Wntch  tooling  to  produce  time  fuzes  for  shells, 
beginning  at  end  of  year. 

Detroit:  Automobile  men  study  airplane  engines  for  production- 
line  handling. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.:  Renovating  naval  ordnance  plant.  Expand- 
ing Kanawha  Valley  chemical  plants.  International  Nickel  adding 
$260,000  machine  shop  at  Huntington. 

Nashville,  Tenn — New  $1,000,000  aviation  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion plant  now  employs  400,  with  300  In  training  and  expects  to 
Increase  to  1.000:  can  make  90  light  observation  planes  a  month, 
besides  commercial  ships 

Chicago — Twenty-six  plants  start  enlargements  costing  $6,500,000. 

FORCING    FACILmra    INCREASED 

Newark.  N.  J.— Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  newly  opened 
plant  to  turn  out  1,000  plane  motors  monthly  now  employs  about 
10.000. 

Pittsburgh — MesU  Machine  Co.  completing  $1,000,000  enlarge- 
ment of  forging  facilities 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Du  Pont  $20,000  000  p>owder  plant,  financed  by 
Alliea  under  construction;  to  include  100  btiildlngs  covering  2,400 
acres. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Pratt  &  Whitney  (engine)  division  cf  United 
Aircraft  spending  $8.000  000  on  expansion.  Pratt  &  Whitney  divi- 
sion of  NUes-Bemeut-Pond  Co..  machine-tool  firm  of  Hartford,  re- 
cently built  $2.000  000  building,  adding  1.200  new  workers.  Colt 
Fire  Arms  just  leased  100.000  square  feet  at  Hartford  to  accom- 
modate increa.sed  busine.'-s 

Seattle— Navy  pushing  $4,500,000  drydock  at  Puget  Sound  to  com- 
pletion within  a  month  Builders  working  around  the  clock  also 
on  another  drydock  there. 

Lor  Angeles — Aluminum  Co.  of  America  tripling  plant  to  turn 
out  ca-stlngs.  forgings,  and  rivets  for  airplanes.  Aircraft  factories 
expanding. 

The  Kind  of  Man  Willkie  Is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  an  editorial  from  the  Oregonian.  Portland, 
Oreg..  of  July  2.  1940.  entitled  "The  Kind  of  Man  Willkie  Is." 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From    the    Oregonian.    Portland,    Oreg,    of    July    2,    18401 

THE     KIND     OF     MAN     WriULKIE     IB 

The  Invaluable  asset  In  politics  Is  a  personality  that  clicks  with 
the  citizenry.  More  than  all  else  this  was  the  advantage  In  recent 
years  of  that  Federal  administration  which  has  been  called,  though 
lately  with  \neary  disillusionment,  the  New  Deal. 

The  Republicans  now  have  one  of  these  rare  and  effective  vote 
getters  as  their  own  in  the  person  of  Wendell  Willkie.  Party  lead- 
ers did  their  best  to  avoid  taking  him  over,  but  the  enormous  per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  candidate,  so  lecently  developed,  was  not  to 
be  evaded  And  Wendell  Willkie  took  tliem  over,  horse  and  foot,  at 
Philadelphia. 

Some  of  us  think  he  is  going  to  take  over  the  country,  too.  Drop 
a  spark  in  a  ripened  prairie,  and  the  swift  flame  races  to  the  skyline 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Such  fires  have  been  stopped 
by  plowing  and  backfiring,  sometimes,  but  where  Is  the  furrow 
to  be  plowed  against  Wendell  Willkie.  and  what  is  the  backfire? 
Already  we  have  witnessed  a  political  phenomenon  without  par- 
allel In  major  American  history.     It  will  sweep  on. 

It  will  sweep  on  because — to  mix  metaphor  a  trifle — the  Repub- 
lican nominee  is  as  natural  and  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  He  entered  our 
political  life,  and  unwittingly,  by  a  side  door,  talking  American 
ccmmon  sense  In  language  direct,  simple,  and  friendly  They 
hustled  him  up  to  the  front,  not  unwillingly,  and  It  was  the  voice  cf 
the  people  that  spoke  through  the  final  party  ballots  In  the  con- 
vention. 

It  isn't  often  that  the  people  flnd  a  candidate  entirely  after  their 
own  hearts  Even  an  honest  nature  will  be  tempted  to  strike  a  pose 
for  political  effect.  Less  fortunate  sincerity  frequently  seeks  to 
assist  its  ends  by  phrase-making  Intended  to  excite  or  gratify  the 
popular  ear  But  the  r>opular  eye  is  critical  and  the  popular  ear 
acute,  and  something  lacks  in  the  process  of  utter  conviction. 
Nothing  lacks  in  the  1ns  ..nee  of  Wendell  Willkie  This  nominee 
radiates  naturalness  and  sincerity  that  are  unmistakably  genuine. 

By  the  dog-eared  usages  of  precedent  some  candidates  In  the  past 
have  retired  for  the  night  as  the  ballots  were  being  counted,  pro- 
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fe«slnc  a  ^prenitj.  com**  whnt  mteht.  that  cou'.d  hnvp  been  suspected 
•s  arrant  flapdoodle.  Wendell  Wlllkle  did  not  dissemble  his  lively 
and  virtually  boyish  Interest  in  what  was  happening  In  the  conven- 
tion hall.  He  stayed  up  to  listen  to  the  radio,  while  h^  followed  the 
ballotin?  in  his  room  In  the  Benjamin  Franklin.  There  was  an 
entire  aljsence  of  pretense. 

V.'hrn  he  knew  that  he  wa.s  nomlnatod  somfone  asked  him  where 
he  would  choose  to  receive  the  formal  notification.  And  he  said 
that  he  wanted  this  honor  to  come  to  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
Indiana  high  wrhool  where  he  used  to  lead  a  debating  t^'am.  He 
wanted  to  taste  the  experience  to  the  full  and  the  way  to  do  that. 
In  hU  opinion.  Is  to  be  notified  at  the  old  high  school  among  the 
folks  of  his  boyhood  Being  natural  beats  political  sagacity  all 
hollow  sometimes 

General  Johnson  is  said  to  have  pioneered  with  the  observation 
that  the  secret  of  Wendell  Willkie's  charm— yet  "charm"  isn't  the 
word  at  all;  "likabillty"  is  better^ls  that  WiUkie  likes  everybody. 
It  Is  a  trait  which  few  men  of  vigorous  character  and  worth-while 
opinion  ever  possess  Usually  its  posses.scr  is  penalized  by  a  la- 
mentable lack  of  force  of  character.  But  that  isn't  true  of  the 
Republican  nominee,  who  has  this  encompassing  liking  for  people 
without  any  sacrifice  cf  individual  force,  and  who  always  has  had 
It  Nor  is  it  anything  that  can  bo  imitated  convincingly  or  coun- 
terfeited so  that  it  will  pass  current.  One  has  it  or  one  does  not 
have  if     And  Wendell  Willk:e  has  It. 

You  can  think  of  one  other  American  political  figure  who  had 
It  and  who  became  President— but  you  shall  think  of  htm  for 
yourself  Of  late  years  there  has  been  too  much  of  this  comparison 
of  the  public  men  of  the  present  and  flatteringly,  with  the  great 
public  men  of  the  pa.st  But  still  every  pot  stands  en  its  own 
bottom  We  are  willing  to  wager  that  the  Republican  nominee 
has  in  hl«  own  right,  and  abundantly,  the  quality  we  call  "what 
It  takes  " 

The  best  thing  about  Wendell  Willkle.  the  attribute  that  should 
and  may  make  him  our  next  President — it  being  conceded  that 
he  "-as  the  requisite  qualifications — is  that  he  rings  true  He  is 
Eound  as  a  dollar.  Maybe  that  phrase  is  a  little  unfortunate.  Any- 
how, the  Republican  nominee  is  sound  as  a  dollar  used  to  be. 

I  a5k  leave  to  extend  my  remark?  by  including  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  lOreg.)  Journal.  July  3.  1940,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Democratic  candidate  and  the  third-term  mys- 
tery.    The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Portland    (Oreg  )   Journal  of  July  3.   1940] 

WHO'S    TO    BE    DEMOCRATIC    C'^NDTDATT    FOR    PRESIDENCY    CANNOT    BE    AN- 
SWESZD   WHILE   THIRD   TERM    RFMAINS    MYSTERY 

Less  than  2  weeks  Intervene  until  the  D?mr.cratic  national  con- 
vention opens  in  Chicag  >.  and  the  country  faces  a  political  situa- 
tion that  may  be  unprecedented 

There  can  tie  no  dominant  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  while  President  Roosevelt  ki-eps  his  attitude 
toward  the  'h:id  term  a  mv.-:tery  The  longer  the  time  goes,  the 
nearer  the  latli.  opening  d.ite  of  th.^  convention,  npproachos.  the 
less  is  the  mystery,  but  not  the  shadow  on  other  caiidldates 

A  whoio  group  of  factors  are  combining  to  push  the  President  to- 
ward  a   third-term  nomination      Let's   list   them,  briefly: 

The  pressure  of  international  emergency 

The  form  dabllity  of  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  personal  challenge  by  Republican  nominee  WiUkie  that  he 
Will  be  satisfied,  only,  to  "meet  the  chimp." 

The  President's  solicitude  to  expand  and  continue  the  New  D-al 
program,  and  his  lack  cf  conflder.ce  in  any  leadership  but  his  own. 

Put  these  tcgetlier.  and  then  add  another  that  may  be  as  im- 
pelling as  any  namely,  that  by  playing  the  sphinx  the  situation 
has  got  out  rt  Roosevelt's  control      H-,*  has  waited  too  long. 

Only  a  little  while  ag  i  it  appeared  that  the  Republicans  must 
wait  until  at  least  1944  for  any  real  hope  of  victory.  Now,  with 
the  swift  focusing  cf  events  that  characterizes  the  times,  the  lines 
are  being  drawn  for  major  conflict,  not  only  b?tween  parties  but 
between  ;deas  of  government.  And  the  gauntlet  lies  at  the  feet  of 
"the  champ" 

I  also  wish  to  expend,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  article 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann  under  date  of  July  3.  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Willkie  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  third-term  controversy.  Mr.  Lippmann's  article 
f  olkiws : 

A3     WALTER     LIPPM.ANN     SEES     TT — WILUvIE     NOMINATION     SHATTERS     ALL 

THIED-TERM     .ARCfMENT 

Washington.  July  3  —By  the  nomination  of  Wendell  Willkie  the 
Republicans  have  removed  foreign  policy  and  national  defense 
from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics;  therefore  there  has  disap- 
peared the  reason  which  would  have  comjjelled  Mr  Roosevelt  to 
run  for  a  third  term  and  the  only  reason  which  would  have  Justi- 
fied this  departure  from  American   tradition. 

It  will  soon  be  evident.  I  believe,  that  the  Nation  has  been 
saved  from  an  internal  dLsaster  of  disunion  and  demoralization 
which  would  have  paralyzed  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
mounting  external  dangers  in  the  PaciQc.  in  South  America,  ar.d 
In  Europe  For  had  the  country  been  subjected  to  a  4  months" 
campaign  fought  on  the  i;:sue  of  foreign  policy  and  the  third  term 
the  result  cculd  ©Dly  have  been  tragic  and  ruinous. 


Nothing  was  plainer  after  the  first  3  days  at  Philadelphia  thin 
that  only  the  nomination  of  Willkle  could  unite  the  Republican 
Party  and  provide  a  means  ^y  which  the  Nation  could  be  united. 
The  struggle  over  the  platform  proved  that  conclusively.  The 
platform  is  a  hash  of  meaningless  words  because  Willkie's  oppo- 
nents tried  to  draft  a  platform  which  would  make  It  impo.ssible 
for  the  convention  to  nominate  him. 

Thus  the  platform  had  to  be  meaningless  because  the  party  was 
divided  and  the  opposing  factions  were  deadlocked  If.  then,  the 
convention  had  failed  to  break  the  deadlock  by  nominating  Wlllkle. 
his  supporters  would  have  been  profoundly  disaffected  and  in  one 
way  or  another  great  masses  of  them  would  have  turned  silently 
away  from  tlie  party  and  even  openly  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  stage  would  have  been  set  per- 
fectly for  a  third-term  nomination  at  Chicago.  It  would  have  been 
evident  that  Mr  Roosevelt  was  by  far  the  strongest  candidate  that 
the  Democrats  could  nominate.  He  would  have  had  behind  him  not 
only  almost  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  to  a  very  large 
number  of  Republicans  he  would  have  represented,  whatever  their 
other  feelings  about  him  the  only  available  candidate  who  under- 
stands the  world  we  are  living  in. 

The  rule  against  the  third  term  is  a  rule  which  cught  never  to  be 
broken  except  when  tne  vital  interests  of  the  Nation  are  at  stake. 
There  would  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  who  would  have  felt  that  the  vital  Interests 
cf  the  Nation  are  at  stake,  and  that  the  TUle  had  to  be  broken 
because  the  alternative  to  Mr  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate  who  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  understand  and  then  to  protect  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  country. 

Yet  obviously  It  would  have  been  appallingly  dangerous  to 
enter  a  campaign  which  saw  Mr  Roosevelt  running  for  a  third 
term  against  a  disrupted  Republican  Party  and  amidst  partisan 
clamor  about  the  most  delicate  and  explosive  Issues  in  foreign 
affairs  That  is  what  the  country  has  escaped  because  of  Mr. 
Willkie's  nomination. 

Now  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  accept  the 
nomination  which  the  Chicago  convention  will  offer  him  No 
one  can  now  pretend  that  Mr  Roosevelt  is  the  only  Presidential 
candidate  available  who  understands  the  national  interest  and  is 
determined  to  organize  the  country  to  protect  its  national  In- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
now  accepts  a  third  nomination,  he  will  have  injected  into  the 
campaign  an  issue  which  will  divert  and  divide  the  Nation  at  a 
time  when  unity   is  indispensable. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  logic  of  the  new 
situation  will  be  clear  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  of  personal  inclination  he  will  choose  not  to 
run  again.  As  a  matter  of  principle  how  could  he  Justify  a 
Ccunpaign  for  a  third  term  against  a  candidate  who.  on  the 
paramount  issues  of  the  day.  has  the  same  fundamental  principles 
and  convictions? 

To  run  again  now  would  be  to  descend  from  being  President 
In  a  great  moment  of  history  to  being  a  partisan  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  writing 
in  his  daily  column,  had  the  following  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  Democratic  nomination  fcr  President,  which  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  in  th3se  remarks: 

ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

This  nominating  speech  could,  but  won't,  be  delivered  at  Chicago. 

My  friends  and  fellow  Democrats  as  our  peerless  leader.  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  has  so  often  urged,  what  this  country  most  needs  in 
this  world  crisis  is  national  unity.  It  needs  a  declaration  like  that 
of  another  great  Democratic  President  in  a  similar  peril.  Said 
Wcodrcw  Wilson:  "Politics  is  adjourned."  This  principle  of  our 
party  began  with  its  beginnings. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  at  another  tim.e.  when  Elurope's  wars 
threatened  us.  "During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
world,  during  the  anonized  spasms  cf  infuriated  man.  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this 
distant  and  peaceful  shore:  that  this  should  t>e  more  felt  and  feared 
by  some  and  less  by  others:  and  should  divide  opinions  as  to  meas- 
ures cf  safety:  but  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference 
of  principle  We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  Republicans  (Democrats);  we  are  all 
Federalists  (Republicans)." 

Fellow  Democrats,  in  our  great  defensive  preparations  we  need  as 
never  before  that  ancient  democratic  principle  cf  political  unity 
against  a  peril  to  us  all. 

Sut  the  forms  of  unity  alone  are  not  enough.  United  action  re- 
quires great  leadership  of  all  Americans — not  leadership  merely  of  a 
hodgepodge  of  differing  pressure  groups,  made  bitter  against  other 
groups  by  real  or  fancied  grievances  or  made  servile  by  lavish 
special  privileges  or  threats  to  withdraw  them. 

No.  We  nlust  have  a  leadership  on  which  all  men  of  good  will 
and  high  patriotism  can  unite  and  follow  willingly  and  enthusi- 
astically—not for  group  fear  or  favor  but  to  draw  us  all  close  in  one 
compact  and  mental  appeal  to  Americans  cf  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions that,  when  his  stant'ard  is  raised,  pieoplc  will  flock  to  it 
because  they  cannot  fir.d  it  in  their  hearts  or  nUnds  to  do  otherwise. 
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We  nerd  somcthlnR  more.  Our  battle  front  In  this  phase  is  In 
our  fields  and  factories,  in  our  arsenals  and  shipyards.  Our  front- 
line soldiers  are  now  induetrial  m-orkers  and  industrial  manage- 
ment. We  need  a  leatler.  proved  in  practice,  who  can  manage  our 
unparalleled  economic  strength  fcr  the  greatest  effort  In  its  history 
in  defense  of  our  native  land  We  cannot  command  confidence  in 
this  on  any  uninterrupted  record  of  failure  in  this  field.  We  need 
a  great  liberal  with  an  uninterrupted  record  of  success 

Our  party  has  done  its  t>est  in  its  two-term  flght  toward  progress 
and  social  Justice  We  have  accomplished  wonders.  But  we  have 
made  great  blunders  and  left  grievous  wounds  rankling.  We  have 
sown  some  crops  of  clasp  hatreds  and  sectional  resentments  These 
may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  our  leadership  in  this  somber 
hour  cannot  be  designed  to  aggravate  or  fail  to  cure  them  It  must 
be  competent  to  hold  the  principles  of  all  our  proved  advances 
and  at  the  same  time  to  soothe  and  heal  the  scars  of  our  fratricidal 
wars. 

Tbis  party  has  a  Democrat  who  fits  these  FpeclQcatlons  of  our 
greater  need  n."  a  jilove  fits  a  hand.  I  propose  a  Democrat  who  has 
a  Shining  record  as  a  great  liberal  in  a  post  where  being  a  liberal 
was  far  more  difBcult  than  it  ever  was  lor  any  of  u.s— a  Democrat 
with  an  unbroken  record  of  managerial  success  in  all  great  under- 
talungs  and  not  an  unbroken  record  of  failure:  a  Democrat  who  has 
Just  been  Riven  the  most  spontaneous  and  universal  expression  of 
mass  popular  confidence,  approval,  and  affection  In  our  time;  a 
Democrat  of  proved  Justice,  fairness,  sympathy,  and  undersUnding 
of  the  problems  of  all  our  peoples;  a  Democrat  of  the  most  typically 
American  career,  philosophy,  conduct,  and  achievement  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  I  propose  a  Democrat  by  heredity  and  convic- 
tion. Wendell  WUlkle. 

If  the  Republicans  had  .sense  enough  to  nominate  such  a  Demo- 
crat, why  haven't  the  Democrats? 


The  Forest  Service  In  the  State  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 


isrrrER  from  lyij:  f    watts,  regional  forester  for 

THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  REGION 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  a  letter  from  Lyle  P.  "Watts,  regional  for- 
ester for  the  North  Pacific  region,  addreiised  to  me  under 
date  of  March  16,  1940.  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  my  section  of  the  country.    The  letter  follows: 

UNrrtD  States  Departb«int  of  Agricultitkk. 

FoaEST  Sra«CE.  North   PAcmr  Region, 

Portland,  Oreg..  March  16,  1940. 

Hon     HoMKi   D     Angfll, 

Wi)ti«r   of   Represcnlativen,   Washington    D    C. 

DtAB  Ma  Awgell:  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Report  for  19:h9  <'f  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  this 
report  Mr  Silcox  mentioned  briefly  the  responsibilities  which  have 
been  a--*iRned  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  activities  In  which  it 
is  engaged  I  should  like  to  amplify  his  statements  insofar  as  they 
refer  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  State  of  Oregon 

The  four  Columbia  River  Basin  States  have  about  half  the 
softwood  saw  timber  in  the  country.  Two-thirds  of  this  timb*  r 
Is  west  of  the  Ca.scades  Over  348.000.000  OOu  feet  of  it  are  in 
Oregon,  which  has  more  timber  than  any  other  State.  In  1938 
its  production  for  the  first  time  was  ahead  of  that  of  any  other 
State,  although  the  cut  of  3.790.896  000  board  fett  was  les-s  than 
that  in  19i59.  thp  peak  year.  Washington  was  second.  Oregon 
and  Washington  supply  the  United  States  with  about  one-third 
of  its  wrKxl  products.  The  wood  supply  in  this  area  is  a  matter 
of  national,  as  well   as  local,  importance. 

Tlie  timber  supply  in  northern  Oregon  is  also  a  matter  of  local 
concern  Logs  tributarv  to  the  Columbia  River  market  are  be- 
coming scarce  ClaUsop  and  Columbia  Counties  are  getting  cut 
out  The  Tillamocjk  fire  was  a  heavy  blow  to  mill.s  in  the  Port- 
land area  Log.s  are  being  brought  from  more  distant  sources, 
and  the  mill.s  around  Portland  face  the  disadvantage  of  a  log 
haul   that   is  continually   petting  longer. 

Thi.-  local  .shortage  of  timt>er  cannot  now  be  prevented,  but  a 
gCHXl  deal  can  be  done  to  keep  the  timber  industry  in  Oregon  sup- 
plied with  raw  material  The  10-year  average  for  area  burned 
annually  on  State  and  private  lands  is  265.796  acres,  which  would 
make  a  strip  of  townships  reaching  from  Portland  nearly  to  Jeffer- 
son The  State  and  private  protection  agencies  have  been  strength- 
ened,  but   the  hazard  is  also  being  increased  by  public  use  and 


the  growth  of  the  area  of  lopged-ofT  lands.     A  much  stronger  pro- 
tective effort  seems  to  be  a  requirement. 

In  1938.  protection  of  State  and  private  forest  areas  cost  $790,672. 
Of  this  amount.  »126.336.  or  16  percent,  was  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  terms  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 
It  has  been  stiggested  that  16  percent  participation  by  no  nietins 
expresses  public  interest  and  obligation  in  forest  protection  in 
Oregon. 

Durinf^  the  past  two  decades  the  western  pine  beetle  killed  about 
15.000.000.000  feet  of  pondercsa  pine  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
chiefly  in  Oregon  During!;  the  same  period  losses  of  pine  from  Are 
and  wlndthrow  were  less  than  1.000.000.000  feet:  the  cut  of  all  the 
mills  In  the  pine  type  was  about  17^)00.000.000  feet  Atxiut  1919 
the  hemlock  looper  killed  a  township  of  old  growth  fir  in  Tillamook 
County;  In  1929  to  1932  it  killed  200.000.000  feet  of  timber  in 
Pacific  County  Ijefore  It  was  stopped.  In  1934  the  hemlock  sa*-fly 
damaged  about  60.000  acres  of  timber  in  the  Santiam  drainage. 
Other  big  lossi"^  can  l>e  mentior.ea  These  epidemics  can  be  con- 
trolled or  modified  but  they  are  l>eyond  Individual  effort  and  are 
a  public  matter  The  jiroposal  that  protection  from  insects  and 
dLsease  should  reciive  Federal  cooperation  like  that  given  protec- 
tion from  fire  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  has  merit. 

Forr^t  lands  in  Oregon  are  held  by  about  27.000  different  owners. 
Most  of  these  lands  have  little  or  no  value  for  any  purpose  other 
than  raising  timber,  and  holding  small  tracts  after  they  have  been 
lodged  while  the  new  crop  acquires  value  does  not  attract  many 
owners  It  is  understood  that  over  a  million  and  one-half  acres 
have  reverted  to  the  counties  for  taxes,  in  spite  of  the  forest-tax 
law  State  law  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  this  land  by  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  and  a  small  start  has  been  made.  This  land 
is  definitely  off  the  tax  rolls  and  is  not  of  a  kind  that  Is  likely  to 
reenter  private  ownership.  The  counties  are  seldom  in  a  position 
to  manage  it  advantageously.  lu  acquisition  and  nianagement  as 
State  forest  is  probably  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  it.  Tine  Pulmer 
Act  IS  intended  to  give  Federal  assistance  to  States  in  assembling 
and  managing  State  forests,  but  there  is  no  provision  to  make  it 
effective. 

State,  private,  and  Federal  agencies  are  pioneering  In  the  con- 
version of  virgin  forests  to  managed  forest*.  It  is  a  project  of  th« 
highest  importance  to  the  residents  of  the  region.  The  work  of 
the  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Stations  Is  Indispensable  In  de- 
veloping the  methods  that  are  most  likely  to  be  successful.  Their 
work  covers  every  phase  of  land  use — logging  and  milling  practice, 
forest  protection,  range  management,  flood  control,  and  so  on. 

For  several  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  sustalned-yield  management  in  each  of  the  major  operat- 
ing areas  in  the  North  Pacific  region.  Seventeen  analyses  have 
been  made  and  in  seven  instances  private  concerns  have  taken 
the  action  appropriate  for  putting  their  operations  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis. 

Along  the  national-forest  boundaries  In  a  number  of  localities, 
private  and  public  stands  make  logical  units  capable  of  sustain- 
ing continuous  operations  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Assur- 
ance of  access  to  national -forest  timber  would  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  owners  to  plan  stable  operations,  but  under  present  legal 
restrictions  this  as.«:tirance  cannot  be  given. 

Tlie  forest  survey  was  authorized  by  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act 
in  1928  and  started  about  10  years  ago.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  in- 
ventory of  the  national  timber  supply,  dependent  Industries,  deple- 
tion end  growth  The  field  work  is  about  half  finished;  compila- 
tion of  the  data  that  has  been  gathered,  about  one-half  finished. 
Many  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  project  at  the  present 
rate. 

The  1939  fire  season  was  dlfRcult.  Spring  and  part  of  the  sum- 
mer were  drier  than  any  on  record;  some  of  the  driest  periods 
were  accompanied  by  strong  winds:  a  number  of  violent  lightning 
storms  occurred.  In  one  48-hour  jieriod  822  fires  were  started  on 
19  of  the  national  forests  in  the  region.  The  area  of  national - 
forest  land  burned  was  held  to  about  49.000  acres  in  Oregon.  58.000 
in  the  region. 

Tlie  use  of  crews  of  experienced  woodsmen,  selected  for  endur- 
ance and  skill  with  words  tools  and  trained  in  what  is  known  as 
the  progressive  method  of  fire-line  construction,  was  developed. 
The  crew  traverses  the  location  selected  and  at  intervals  each 
member  makes  a  short  sector  of  fire  lin».  then  moves  ahead.  With 
proper  organisation  the  line  is  completed  when  the  last  man  has 
passed  The  con.-^truction  of  held  line  per  man-day  was  greatly 
increased,  and  I  believe  that  this  method,  if  extended.  wUI  de- 
crease suppression  costs  and  area  burned. 

Experiments  were  also  made  In  delivering  one  or  more  skUled 
fire  fighters  by  airplane  to  fires  so  located  that  ordinary  means  of 
travel  will  consume  several  hours  E.speclal  training  and  equipment 
to  prevent  accidents  are.  of  course,  employed.  Airplanes  were  used 
to  deliver  supplies  to  camps  when  other  transportation  was  too 
slow  The  radio  laboratory  has  built  several  types  of  portable  in- 
struments that  have  been  adopted  by  many  other  protective 
agencies.     The  smoke  chaser's  two-way  unit  weighs  9  pounds. 

The  drought  which  has  continued  for  over  a  decade  has  de- 
creased the  national  forest  ranges  grazing  capacity  and  the  num- 
ber of  permitted  stock  has  of  necessity  been  correspondingly  re- 
duced. In  1939.  the  number  of  cattle  grazed  was  71,926,  of  horses. 
2  468;  of  sheep.  460.622.  The  number  of  permits  Issued  was  1.252 
In  Oregon.   1,722  lor   the   entire   region.     In   1935  the  number  of 
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cattle  Tx-a«  84  081:  of  horses.  2.762;  and  of  sheep.  569  111.  XJn- 
doubtedly  more  inteiislve  management  of  the  range  would  increase 
Its  capacity 

Wildlife  manajrement  la  conducted  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  game  ommlsj^lcn  and  the  Biological  Surrey  0\-crstocking 
of  the  Murderers  Cre^k  winter  range  Is  being  corrected  by  adju.st- 
mcnt  cf  the  bag  limit.  Mule  deer  overpopulation  on  the  Fremont 
Forest  along  the  California  line  Is  receiving  attention.  Some  areas 
In  the  national  foresta  are  being  stocked  with  beaver. 

Tne  u.se  of  the  national  forests  for  recreation  l.s  increasing. 
The  latest  rep<?rt3  show  1.078  049  vMts.  Their  average  duration 
Is  2  6  days  About  100  000  of  the.se  visits  were  for  hunting.  350,000 
for  h.shlng.  130.000  for  winter  .sports.  Use  for  recreation  has  about 
doubled  in  5  years.  Interest  In  winter  sports  has  shown  the 
greatest  growth  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  visits  In- 
creawd  from  3  3  percent  to  13  1  percent  of  the  total  attendance 
A  great  majority  of  the  campers  and  picnickers  use  the  forest 
campfl  built  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  C  C  C  Without  lhe.'« 
camps,  which  are  made  safe  from  fire,  use  of  the  woods  during 
the  summer  would  be  restricted,  and  accommodating  such  great 
numbers  of  people  without  pure  water  .supplies  and  Ranltary  facil- 
ities would  l>e  impracticable  Under  the  office  cf  lands,  2.421 
apeclal-use  permits  were  In  effect.   1.120  of  them  free. 

Timber  sales  have  not  yet  returned  to  the  high  point  of  1929. 
but  are  increa.slng  The  cut  In  1939  wa.s  217.371.000  board  feet. 
Receipts  were  1503.136  The  average  price  per  thousand  feet  was 
•2  34  Of  the  1.561  sales.  892  were  to  residents  at  cost  669  were 
Cfjmmerclal  sales.  There  were  3.735  free-use  permits  Issued.  Land 
acquired   by  exchange  for  timber  amounted   tn  27.315  acre*. 

Timber    in    private    ownership    Is   more    accesnible   and    of    better 

quality  than  that  on  the  national  forests  and  pressure  to  realize 
on  it  Is  heavy  The  cut  on  the  national  forests  Is  small  in  ccm- 
pariM5n  to  thai  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  but  as  the  private  stands  are 
depleted  this  public  timber  will  be  cf  greater  ImjKirtance  in  the 
State*'  economy  Private  forest  lards,  of  better  quality  and  greater 
production  capacity  than  that  on  the  national  forests,  will  prcbably 
be  of  major  importance.  lx)th  In  the  local  and  the  uaticnul  forestry 
program.  No  doubt  recognition  of  this  situation  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  statement  to  tlie  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  advocate  increased  public  cooperation  with 
the  owners  of  private  forest  land,  and  forest  regulations  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  interest  requires    It. 

A  complete  account  of  the  forest  situation  In  the  Northwest  can- 
not be  gu'en  In  one  letter,  but  if  I  can  be  of  a.s.<=;istance  in  furnish- 
ing additional  Information  on  any  phase  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
be  most  glad  to  do  so. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ltxe  F    Watts. 
Regional  Forester. 

[Encloaiire.] 

Quo  Vadis? 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
appearing  in  the  July  13.  1940.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

[From  the  Saturday  E\enlng  Post  of  July   13,  1340] 

Qt'O  VADIS? 

This  Is  written  on  June  10,  With  no  notice  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  Corgre«s  th.it  Is  supp>osed  to  interpret  their  will. 
this  country  entered  the  war  4  days  ago.  Stranger  than  the  fact 
wa.s  the  passive  acceptance  of  It. 

While  the  S^^nate  was  debating,  with  Intent  to  kill  it.  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certain  extraordinary  powers,  the  President  seized  these 
powers  and  Involved  this  country  in  the  Europoun  coaflict  by  an 
act  of  physical  Intervention. 

This  he  did  by  sanction  of  his  own  will.  The  Congress  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  debated  it  after  the  fact.  The 
people,  whose  war  It  will  be.  first  read  it  in  newspaper  headlines. 

What  wo  now  WTite  Is  to  complete  the  record.  We  have  no  idea 
what  the  next  consequences  will  be  or  what  will  have  happened  by 
the  time  these  words  appear  But  as  in  time  to  come  it  may  be 
bitterly  remembered,  so  now  be  it  said  that  in  the  one  hundred 


and  fifty-first  year  of  its  existence  the  hcuse  cf  con^titution.il 
republican  government  was  betrayed,  even  as  the  builders  feared. 
Unawares  to  the  people,  the  exalted  Executive  principle  cculd  in- 
volve them  In  war  We  dare  to  look  at  the  truth  and  to  a-^k  why 
the  house  of  our  fathers  had  to  bo  half  surrendered  before  it  was 
attacked  We  do  not  here  touch  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  go  to  the  side  of  the  Allies  What  we  are  saying  Is  that 
If  the  Amrr;can  people  may  be  Involved  In  a  world  war  unawares 
and  without  a  specific  act  cf  Congress,  then  much  else  has  hap- 
pened to  them  of  which  al.so  they  are  unaware. 

We  do  not  believe  the  people  had  ever  thought  cf  going  again 
to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  They  had  been  misled  to  think  this 
country  somehow  cr  uld  put  forth  its  economic  strength  and  not 
itself  become  Involved  That  is  what  they  were  thinking  when 
thoy  were  polled  on  whether  we  should  be  giving  more  aid  to  the 
Allies.    The  idea  that  we  could  help  to  destroy  the  aggressor  In 

Europe  and  not  get  hurt  was  a  propagated  phanta.'y  and  produced 
on  many  minds  the  h>T3notic  effect  that  may  or  may  not  have  Ijeen 
intended. 

To  accompll.sh  his  purpose,  it  was  nece8.«ary  for  the  President 
to  outwit  the  law  First  was  a  statute,  enacted  In  time  of  peace, 
permitting  the  Military  Establishment  to  sell  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment with  whon>  we  were  at  peace  on  a  certain  date  surplus  muni- 
tions and  war  materials  for  which  there  was  no  other  market,  and 
to  exchange  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  engines  and  parts  for  new 
and  similar  equlpn-ient.  When  that  statute  was  written,  ncbody 
could  have  dreamed  that  it  would  ever  be  used  by  the  President 
as  a  pretext  for  opening  this  country's  arsenals  to  cither  side  in 
nmther  W(jrld  war. 

Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  beat  the  prohibitions  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  especially  anicle  VI  cf  the  Hague  Convention  cf  1907, 
to  which  this  country  put  Its  name,  which  Is  still  in  force  and 
which  reads:  "The  supply  In  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition, 
or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden /• 

Observe  here  the  very  strict  distinction  The  private  citizen  of 
a  neutral  country  may  sell  arms  and  war  material  to  a  belllg'^rent 
power;  that  is  permitted.  American  industry,  acting  privately, 
could  sell  airplanes  and  guns  to  the  Allies  But  for  a  government 
to  do  It  Is  an  act  of  intervention.  The  government  that  does  It 
is  no  longer  neutral.     It  has  taken  part.     It  is.  In  fact,  at  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  himself,  of  his  own 
Will,  declare  war.  Only  the  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war.  But  he  hit  upon  a  device  for  getting  the  country 
into  the  conflict  without  declaring  war. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
he  declared  the  Navy  to  have  a  surplus  of  airplanes,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  a  panic  of  anxiety  over  the  shocking  inadequacy 
of  the  country's  air  defen.scs.  As  Conunander  in  Chief  he  ordered 
the  Navy  to  deliver  this  alleged  surplus  of  planes  back  to  the  fac- 
tory they  came  from,  In  exchange  for  new  planes  yet  to  be  made— 
and  this  under  a  previous  .stipulation  with  the  airplane  factory 
that  as  fast  as  it  received  the  planes  from  the  Navy,  it  would  hand 
them  over  to  the  Allies. 

We  had  no  surplus  of  airplanes:  so  far  otherwise,  we  verv  urgently 
want  more  than  we  are  yet  able  to  make  for  ourselves  '  Nor  were 
these  obsolete  planes,  for  if  they  were,  of  what  use  could  they  be 
to  the  Allies  in  battle?  Thirdly,  then,  the  make-believe  that 
In  the  end  it  t)ecame  simply  a  transaction  between  the  private 
American  airplane  Industry  and  the  Allies,  because  the  Navy,  on 
delivering  the  planes  to  the  factory,  quit  title  to  them,  was' only 
clever,  and  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  people 

The  next  day  It  was  guns.  As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent would  declare  obsolete  or  surplus  a  lot  of  United  States 
Army  guns,  including  thousands  of  the  75  mm  s  the  French  were 
greatly  in  need  of.  sell  them  to  American  gun  makers,  who  would 
sell  them  at  once  to  the  Allies,  undertaking  to  replace  them  later 
In  the  American  armory  out  of  new  manufacture. 

That  day.  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times.  "In  his  press- 
conference  discussion  of  national-defense  plans.  President  Roose- 
velt refused  the  role  of  prophet  when  a.sked  how  far  this  Gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  go  in  supplying  the  Allied  Powers  with 
guns,  ammunition,  and  aircraft  "  And  how  about  bombs  to  go 
with  the  bombing  planes?  That  question  was  asked  because 
only  the  Government  lt.self  manufactures  the  bombs  Therefore 
there  could  be  no  subterfuge  of  turning  back  bombs  to  private 
manufacturers  in  exchange  for  new  and  better  bombs  later.  The 
reporters  could  not  quote  the  President  directly  at  this  point.  The 
New  York  Times  reporter  wrote:  'It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
the  law  does  not  require  surplus  munitions  to  be  returned  to  the 
factory  whence  they  came,  but  merely  specifies  that  they  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  munitions  "  Which  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  the  Pres:dent  was  thinking  the  Government  could 
manufacture  bombs  to  go  with  the  airplanes,  sell  them  to  some- 
body who  would  sell  them  to  the  Allies,  and  itself  take  anything  in 
exchange. 

Then  what  of  warships?  What  of  turning  warships  back  to 
the  shipyards  that  made  them  on  an  tu'.dertaking  by  the  ship- 
builders to  sell  them  to  the  Allies  and  make  new  ones  for  the 
United  States  Na%y?  The  reporters  asked  the  President  that 
question.  The  New  York  Times  repxjrter  wrote:  "He  explained 
that  he  had  t)een  unable  to  get  to  that  question,  so  far." 

How  far  on  this  line  would  the  Government  go?  Only  tbe 
President  could  say,  and  he  declined  to  be  prophet. 
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What  else  might  the  Government  do?  If  the  people  would  know 
that,  let  them  read  tlie  cryptic  words  of  newspaper  reporters  writ- 
ing; under  the  censorship  Imposed  upon  the  White  House  press 
conference. 

What  a  trT»  is  there!  Government  by  Executive  inspiration. 
War   by  Executive   Impulse. 

We  shall  s.irvive  the  war  But  how?  As  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  tlie  people  for  the  people?  Or  as  a  state  that  has  em- 
br.iced  m  the  New  World  what  It  had  wished  to  destroy  in  the 
Old'' 

For  it  Is  war.  Since  the  first  week  of  June  this  country  has 
been  in  fact  at  war  with  Germany.  Take  it  in  simple  fact.  Sup- 
pose we  were  at  war  and  a  government  that  had  been  neutral  In 
form,  but  not  in  feeling,  suddenly  opened  Its  arsenals  to  our 
enemy,  exactly  as  wc  have  opened  ours  to  the  Allies. 

Would  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war?  We  would  What  would 
We  do  about  it?  We  would  declare  war  on  that  govemmrnt.  and 
If  for  strategic  rea.«ions  not  actually  at  once,  then  certainly  in  our 
hearts  and  minds,  for  a  future  settlement. 

If  It  should  turn  out  that  to  strip  this  country  of  armaments 
and  send  th«m  to  Europe  at  a  moment  in  history  when  our 
existing  power  of  naliotial  defense  was  pitifully  inadequate  and  the 
crisis  in  Europe  was  such  that  no  one  could  say  how  manv  hours 
remained  of  the  Bil'ish  Empire,  or  that  ttie  aggressor  might  not 
win.  capture  the  allitxl  fleet  and  delate  u  peace  before  enough 
American  aid  to  turn  the  liattle  agalntt  him  could  pofwlbly  ar- 
rive—  if  It  should  turn  out  tiiat  this  had  been  a  tragic  blunder, 
beycnd  recall,  then  the  leader  who  had  done  it  ml^jht  wish  that 
biJ6  paje  in  the  book  of  fame  would  refuse  to  receive  ink,  for  it 
would  be  written  of  him  there  that  m  his  pa.ssionate  zeal  to  save 
dviiization  in  Europe  he  had  forgotten  bis  own  country. 
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Are  Wc  Benefited  by  Trade  Agreements  in  South 
,  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
cently created  a  now  Division  of  Commercial  Treaties  and 
Agreements  in  place  of  the  former  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements.  In  a  statement  annoimcing  this  change  the 
Secretary  stated: 

Far  from  signifying  an  abandonment  or  weakening  of  the  trade- 
agreements  prtgram.  this  administrative  change  is  intended  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  elBclent  our  efforts 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  face  the  facts  as  to  how  beneficial 
these  treaties  are? 

I  am  submittinR  a  table  showing  the  increase  in  export 
trade  in  four  trade-agreement  countries  and  four  non-trade- 
apreoment  count rie.s  of  South  America.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  our  trade  to  the  four  trade-agreement  countries 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1940,  as  compared  to  1939,  increased 
47  percent,  while  our  export  trade  to  the  nonagreement 
countries  increased  114  percent. 

Exports  to  South  America 


Exports  iDrluUinR  rtexvwrts 

5  months  ending  May — 

Increase 

Per- 

I99» 

1940 

cent 

Total     etports     to     South 
Arnerica                     

SiU.62S.000 

$194,413,000 

trg.  8S.S.  ono 

69.7 

Trafle-arrt^mcnt  countries: 

Bruil           .. 

2S.  173.000 
».  909.000 

23.  OS.  000 
1,  77-2. 000 

.w).  44 1 .  nnn 

Colombia ; 

23.  OM.  nx) 

31,  If=1.(lil0 

3.  2fiV.  000 

V'Mir  fuels       

Ecuador            -      - . 

Total          

TR.  413. 000 

107.  957.  000 

34.544.000 

47.0 

NonriCTermcnt  coiinttieK 

.\r?cTitini                   . 

2I.U.S.000 

s.  wlTjoo 

I.2.'i2.000 
6.733.000 

40.  21 7.000 

17,  77t.  (IfiO 

4.  ir>5.  000 

10.029.000 

Chile                     

TTnimwy          ,  ...... 

Peru 

Tot,il      

37.  as:,  000 

bl.  190,000 

43,  253, 000 

114.0 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  BY  NATIONAL  AVIATION  DAY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. INC. 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House. 
I  wi.'-h  to  piescnt  the  following  which  Ls  a  suggested  program 
for  celebration  on  National  Aviation  Day.  and  which  In  my 
opimon  is  a  very  splendid  program  that  should  be  supported 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

SUGCEHTCD  Program  poh  Ce'-ebrations  on  National  Aviation   Dat 

AicfST    19.   1940 

When  Congress,  at  the  .suggefctlon  of  the  National  Aviation  Day 
Af-ociallon,  Inc  .  by  Public  Resolution  No.  14.  passed  on  May  11, 
1939.  recognized  and  designated  August  19.  of  each  year,  as  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day,  it  not  only  commemorated  the  mvention  of 
tile  airplane,  but  also  the  birthdate  of  Orvllle  Wright,  only  Uving 
father  ol   aviation. 

Since  the  historic  flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
N.  C.  on  December  17.  1903,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  aviation  has 
made  tremendous  progres.s  It  is  true  that  military  necessity,  per- 
haps, spurred  research  and  technical  advances,  but  aviation  has 
made  great  strides  in  civil  life  as  well,  and  now  air  transportation 
is  rapidly  blanketing  the  entire  earth.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assert  that  aviation  today  Is  at  about  the  same  stage, 
industrially,  as  was  the  automobile  in  1910 — on  the  threshold  of 
its   greatest    p<'riod   of   development. 

The  giowth  of  the  Industry  now  is  being  greatly  accelerated. 
The  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  giant  air  liners,  undoubt- 
edly, will  be  greatly  increased  and  expanded,  and  with  greater 
speed  and  more  safety  factors.  Every  nation  will  be  covered  by  a 
criss-cross  of  air-transportation  lines  and  stratoplane  clippers  will 
navigate  the  trackJcss  lanes  of  all  oceans. 

AMERICA'S   STAKE    IN    AVIATION    DEVELOPMENTS 

As  this  Is  written  America  is  making  titanic  efforts  to  recapture 
supremacy  in  manufacture  of  planes.  Because  of  war  clouds  and 
threats  therefrom  stern  necessity  dictates  that  the  United  States 
immediately  construct  essential  factories  and  equipment  and  train 
personnel,  so  as  to  be  on  equal  footing,  at  least,  with  any  and  all 
other  nations. 

At  this  time  of  uncertainty  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  venture 
predictions  but.  on  the  basis  of  present  conditions,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  from  $500,000,000  to  t2,000,000,000  will  be  expended  in 
the  United  States  within  the  next  year  or  two  for  aviation. 

(Note. — As  this  goes  to  press  the  Army,  Navy,  and  clvil-aviatlon 
appropriation  bills,  alone,  authorize  expenditures  of  $543,413,779  ) 

Giant  factories  are  being  built,  or,  are  in  the  blueprint  stages, 
and  all  pre.>^ent  aviation  facilities  are  being  greatly  expanded 
Modern  alrp>orts.  dotting  every  State,  and  touching  every  Important 
city,  are  tieing  built,  or,  will  be  built,  and,  surely,  these  will  be  laid 
out  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  distinct  pattern  of  closely  knit  air 
line  communications,  from  coast  to  coast. 

Other  industries — manufacturing  tools,  dies,  parts,  and  other 
materiel,  are.  and  will  also  expand  activities,  in  direct  ratio  of 
aviation  requirements  of  the  moment,  including  road  building 
machinery,  the  rubber  Industry,  radio  and  telephone  communica- 
tions, building  material,  including  glass,  brick,  stone,  concrete. 
Wood,  sheet  Iron,  steel,  etc  All  these,  and  others,  will  share  in  the 
impetus  of  aviation's  forward  thrust. 

AVIATION  S  BIRTHDAT 

The  National  Aviation  Day  Association,  Inc..  has  communicated 
with  all  Governors  of  States  and  Territorial  possessions,  advl«lng 
them  of  the  official  nature  of  th?  celebration  of  National  Aviation 
Day.  and.  also  has  conferred  with  many  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals. Including  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  heads  of  patriotic  and 
veterans'  organizations;  civic,  trade,  technical,  and  other  groups,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  women's  organizations. 

All  have  expres.'-ed  approval  of  the  general  purjxjses  for  which 
National  Aviation  Day  was  created,  by  Congress,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  pledged  their  active  support  to  make  these  celebrations 
nationally  significant. 

Members  of  Congress  have  assured  our  association  that  they  will, 
gladly,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  local 
celebrations,  and  are  holding  themselves  ready,  on  call. 

For  the  purpose  of  suggesting  possible  means  of  making  their 
assistance  eCfectlve.  the  National  Aviation  Day  Association.  Inc., 
respectfully  tenders  Its  program  to  all  those  interested,  including 


I 
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OoTemora  of  State*  and  Territorial  possessions,  mayors  and  other 
national  and  local  public  fif^ures. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

We  sURgest  that  the  Presidents  proclamation,  outlined  tielow.  be 
given  wide  publicity  by  release  through  the  offices  ol  Governors. 
mayors,  and  other  public  officials: 

"National  Aviation  Day 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America — A  proclama- 
tion: 

"Whereas  the  development  of  aeronautics  In  recent  years  has 
been  so  rapid  that  aviation  in  its  many  phases  has  come  to  exert 
a  profound  Influence  on  the  course  of  events  throughout  the  world; 
and 

"lA'hereas  American  initiative  and  Industry  have  contributed 
greatly  to  th:s  development  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
such  contribution  In  order  that  the  United  States  may  retain  its 
outstanding  position  in  the  field  of  aeronautics:  and 

"Whorras  Public  Resolution  No.  14.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  11.  1939   (33  Stat    739  i .  provides: 

■  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate August  19  of  each  year  as  National  Aviation  Day,  and  to  issue 
a  prrjclamation  calling  upon  officials  of  the  Government  to  display 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that 
day,  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day 
with  appropriate  exercises  to  further  and  stimulate  Interest  in  avia- 
tion  In  the  United  States':    Now,   therefnre, 

"I  Franklin  D  Roos«»velt.  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  hereby  designate  August  19,  1939.  and  August  19  of  each 
succeeding  year,  as  National  Aviation  Day.  and  call  upon  officials 
of  the  Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  that  day.  and  Invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  exercises  to 
further  and  stimulate  Interest  In  aviation  in  this  country. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  July  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1939,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  s'.xty-fourth 

fsr-»i-l  "Franklin  D,  Roosevilt. 

"By  the  President: 
"Cordell  Htnx. 

'Secretary  of  State." 

Governors  of  States  and  mayors  of  cities  may  well  issue  an  official 
proclamation,  declaratory  of  the  day  For  illustration,  below  is 
copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  E.  D    Rivers,  of  Georgia: 

"State  of  Georgia. 
"Executive  Dep.irtment. 

"Atlanta. 
"By  the  Governor: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  passed 
on  May  11,  1939.  recognized  and  designated  Avgust  19.  1940.  the 
birth  date  of  OrvUle  Wright,  to  commemorate  the  invention  of  the 
airplane,  and  to  provide  for  Nation-wide  celebration  of  that  date  as 
National  Aviation  Day;   and 

"Whereas  the  Invention  of  the  airplane,  and  Its  development 
throughout  the  vears.  have  meant  much  to  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  and  our  State;   and 

"Whereas  Inventor  Orville  Wright  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  economic  development  by  giving  to  the  world  its  fastest  mode 
of  tran.><portatlon.  and  deserves  much  credit  for  this  feat:  Now. 
therefore, 

"I  E  D  Rivers.  Governor  of  Georgia,  do  designate  August  19.  1940, 
as  National  Aviation  Day  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I  call  upon 
all  citizens  of  our  State  to  participate,  wherever  possible,  in  even's 
scheduled  for  that  day  sponsored  by  the  National  Aviation  Day 
Association,  Inc  .  or  by  other  groups  of  individuals  interested  in 
aviation,  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  a  great  American  through 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  contribution  to  the  world 
"And  it  Is  so  ordered  this  the  2d  day  of  May  1940 

"(Signed)      E.  D.  Rniiis. 

"Governor." 
MuiTARY  UNrrs 

WThere  d?slrable.  Governors,  or  other  public  officials,  may  call  upon 
commandants  of  Federal  Army  pests,  or  naval,  marine,  or  Coast 
Guaid  establishments,  requesting  detail  of  s.'^rvice  bands  or  other 
units  of  our  armed  forces  to  participate  In  stich  celebrations 

This  also  applies  to  the  National  Guard,  which,  of  course.  Is 
under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Governors  ihemst>lves  If  the  National 
Guard  has  an  aviation  corps,  then,  a  still  mere  appropriate  demon- 
stration may  be  staged.  Including  forms  of  mock  combats  or  other 
aero  exhibitions. 

V  PATRIOTIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

^e  O.  A.  R..  U.  C.  v..  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War.  Army  and  Navy  Union.  Military  Order  of  the  World  War.  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  oth°r 
organizations  and  auxiliaries  thereof  are  naturally  interested  in  a 
patriotic  celebration  of  the  type  of  National  Aviation  Day  and  would 
no  doubt  respond  to  any  official  call 

Fraternal  orders.  Including  B  P  O  E..  L.  O  O  M  ,  F  O  E  ,  the 
Shrine  Knights  Templars,  and  other  Masonic  orders,  the  Knights-  of 
Coiiuubus  and  affiliated  txxlies,  B  nai  Brlth  and  other  organizations 


Interested  In  the  preservation  and  artvancment  of  American  inter- 
ests also  would  likely  participate  if  called  upon 

CIVIC,    TRADE.    AND    OTHER    CEOtPS 

Chambers  of  commerce,  both  senior  and  Junior,  boards  of  trade, 
commercial  clubs.  Rotary.  Kiwanis.  Lions.  Civltar.s.  and  other  simi- 
lar groups  doubtless  would  supix>rt  local  celebrations. 

WOMEN'S    OaClANlZATIONS 

The  Interest  of  women  in  aviation  Is  very  keen,  and  is  growing 
dally  Congress  itself  has  taken  note  of  this  fact,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Joint  resolution  recently  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Hattik  Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  and  In  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  and  whlcli 
reads  as  follows; 

"National    Aviation    Day 

"[Remarks  cf  Hon    Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Ma.s.si»chusett8.  in  the 

House   of  Representatives.  April   23.    1340] 

"Mrs  RocFRS  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  authorizing  the  recognition  of  American 
women's  interest  in  aviation,  and  directing  their  attention  to, 
and  urging  their  cooperation  wUh.  the  coming  Nation-wide  cele- 
bration ol  National  Aviation  Day  on  August  19.  1940,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

"Whereas  the  development  of  aviation,  both  as  an  Important 
industrial  asvset  and  as  a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense,  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  by  Public  Re.-olullon  No.  14.  approved  May  11.  1939. 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Aviation  Day  A.'isociation.  Con- 
gress recognized  and  designated  August  19.  1940.  the  birth  date  of 
Orville  Wright,  as  National  Aviation  Day,  and  further  provided 
for  Nation-wide  celebration  of  that  date;  and 

'Whereas  the  patriotism  of  American  women  from  the  very 
Inception  of  cur  Republic  has  been  the  Inspiration  of  lovers  of 
liberty — respected  and  admireo   the  entire   world  over;    and 

"Whereas  today  American  women  have  a  double  interest  In  the 
advancement  of  aviation.  First  as  a  potent  means  of  defending 
their  homes  against  invader.',;  second,  as  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant industrial  factor,  contributing  to  the  pay  rolls  and  thus 
aiding  recovery  and  maintaining  prosperity:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolivd.  That  m  recognition  of  American  women's  Interest  In 
aviation.  Congress  directs  their  attention  to  and  urges  their 
cooperation  with  the  coming  Nation-wide  celebrations  of  National 
Aviation  Day  on  Augu.st   19.    1940." 

By  all  m^ans  Governors,  mayors,  and  other  public  officials  .should 
call  the  foregoing  to  the  attention  of  all  women's  organizations  in 
their  respective  States,  and  cities.  Including  local  unit.s.  General 
Federation  ol  Women's  Clubs,  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
National  Woman's  Party,  Business  and  Professional  Women,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women,  etc, 

COLLEGES,  universities,  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ETC, 

August  19  falls  during  the  vacation  period  whf>n  most  students 
are  away  from  school.  But.  by  calling  upon  the  heads  of  Institu- 
tions of  learning,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
celebration  in  which  school  units  take  part 

In  this  connection,  it  if.  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
if  such  schools  would  undertake  essay  contests  relative  to  the 
progress  of  aviation.  Data  is  available  in  mo-it  school  libraries  on 
the  historical  a:!.pects.  at  least,  and  there  might  be.  in  some  instances, 
cpportunities  lor  reenactment  of  the  scenes  attendant  upon  the  first 
flight,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  or  other  feats  worthy  of  commemoration. 

HIGH-SCHOOL    CADETS    AND    BOY    AND    GIRL    SCOUTS 

Unquestionably,  aviation  has  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  generation  today,  and  if  high-school  cadets.  Boy  Scouts, 
and  Girl  Scouts  are  called  upon  to  participate  in  National  Aviation 
Day  no  doubt  they  would  enthusiastically  accept  the  invitation.  A 
number  of  ways  are  open  for  their  activities,  among  which  might 
be  model  airplane  contests,  including  flights  of  both  motored  planes 
and  gliders;  demonstrations  of  radio  communications,  hellograph- 
ing,  etc. 

DEDICATION    OR    REDEDICATION    OF    AIRPORTS 

The  attention  of  Governors  and  mayors  is  respectfully  directed 
to  the  possibilities  of  dedication  of  various  airports  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  fields  now  under  construction,  doubtless,  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  dedication  ceremonies  for  these  on  National 
Aviation  Day  -next  August   19 

It  does  not  matter  whether  or  not  these  are  entirely  new  air- 
ports, or  old  ones  simply  being  enlarged  and  improved  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  times  In  many  instances,  as  vet.  no  official  name  has 
been  bestowed  upon  such  fields,  or  perhaps  the  fields  might  ap- 
propriately, be  renamed  In  any  event,  it  would  be  eminently 
appropriate  to  hold  dedication  rites,  on  August  19 

This  should  be  done  In  all  States,  and  we  respectfully  suggest 
to  Governors,  mayors,  and  other  public  officials  that  they  immedi- 
ately investigate  and  determine  what  fields  could  be  thus  covered, 
and  arrange  suitable  programs  fcr  each 

AIR-MAIL  cachets.   ETC 

In  many  instances,  in  view  of  the  great  public  Interest  in 
philately,  the  foregoing  suggested  dedications,  or  rededicatlons  of 
airports,  on  August  19  might  well  be  made  the  means  of  having 
a  cachet  The  expense  of  this  is  practically  negligible,  it  being 
only  the  cost  of  the  rubber  stamps  Itself,  and  publicitv  for  such 
cachets  can  be  easily  arran.?ed  through  the  various  philatelic  socie- 
ties, and  their  official  organs. 
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Our  association  will  gladly  furnish  additional  Information  on 
above,  11  reque.sted. 

NCWSPAPCB8 

It  J8  especially  requested  that  aU  newspapers  be  advised  as  to 
any  and  all  activities  undertaken  by  public  officials,  pertaining  to 
Aviation  Dav  celebrations,  and  the  National  Aviation  Day  Associa- 
tion would  appreciate  copies  of  any  such  statements  furnished  the 
press. 

RADIO 

National  Aviation  Day.  as  a  means  of  radio  celebration,  is  a 
"natural."  Interested  sponsors  at  local  stations  could  well  arrange 
skits  of.  sav.  15  minutes'  duration.  In  which  the  characters  enact 
the  Kitty  Hawk  flight,  or  other  stirring  recoLectlons  of  aviation 
history 

Ace  fivers,  including  air-mail  pilots,  could  be  brought  before  the 
microphones  and  interviewed  as  to  "My  Greatest  Thrill  in  the  Air," 
etc. 

An  matl  and  pobtmastos 

All  postmasters  are  requested  to  give  special  attention  to  air- 
mall  phases  In  the  period  leading  up  to  and  culminating  in 
National  Aviation  Day.  In  this  connection,  the  National  Aviation 
Day  Association  has  requested  Postmaster  General  Farley  to  declare 
and  proclaim  the  period  from  August  18  to  August  24,  Inclusive,  us 
National  Aviation  Week,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  action  will  be 

taken. 

Mailing  as.soclatlons  should  be  contacted  through  postmasters 
and  advised  to  participate  In  alr-mall  week  and  National  Aviation 
Day  celebrations. 

air  express 

The  growing  Importance  of  air  express  as  an  Important  means  of 
transport  also  offers  opportunities  for  cooperation  on  the  parts  of 
Interested  groups.  They  can  well  point  out  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  business  groups,  the  deslrabilitv,  for  example,  of  shipping  certain 
types  of  perishables  and  other  commodities  which  must  have  quick 
handling  and  marketing. 

CONCLUSION 

The  National  Aviation  Doy  Association  wishes  to  take  this  Dppcr- 
tunltv  to  thank  all  those  who  have  pledged  their  support.  Herein 
the  a'ssoclation  has  endeavored  to  suggest  practicable  ways  and 
means  of  successfully  enlisting  public  interest  In  NaUonal  Aviation 
Dnv  bv  providing  celebrations  therefor. 

Naturally  many  other  oxeans  of  education  and  entertainment  will 
present  themstlves  In  certain  cities,  local  groups  are  already 
planning  the  holding  of  monster  air  expositions,  air  races,  and 
other  forms  of  aerial  entertainment,  on  National  Aviation  Day. 

It  is  hoped  the  foregoing  will  enable  those  interested  to  coordi- 
nate their  plans  and  activities,  so  that  every  State  in  the  Nation 
will  be  repre.-iented  in  this  all-Amerlcan  observance  and  commemo- 
ration of  what  our  association  believes  to  be : 

"Aviation — the  greatest  mechanical  art  since  the  Age  of  Pericles." 


Youth's  Opportunity  and  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

I  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   JAMES   SCOTT  KEMPER.  PRESIDENT.   CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE   OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inchide  the  following  address 
by  James  S.  Kemper,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  Jime  20,  1940.  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Youth's   OppoRTUNrrT   and  Risponsibuitt 

I  was  very  happy  to  accept  yotir  Invitation  to  be  with  you  today. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Introducing  your  Immediate  past  president. 
Phil  Ebeltng.  at  our  annual  meeting.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  what 
he  had  to  say  and  I  hope  I  shall  fare  as  well  at  his  hands  and 
TOurs  today  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
a  very  real  interest  In  what  you  are  doing  And  I  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal lntere.«t  in  the  young  men  of  America  and  in  the  part  they 
play  In  the  topsy-turvy  world  In  which  we  live. 

At  the  moment  our  thought  of  domestic  problems  is  shadowed 
and  diverted  bv  the  grim  specter  of  the  war  abroad.  The  French 
capitulation  has  shocked  and  upeet  all  of  us  But  we  do  iiave 
some  ver\-  important  and  serious  American  problems  of  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight.     There  are  dangers  from  within  that 


threaten  our  way  of  living  quite  as  much  as  dangers  from  with- 
out. 

Materially,  we  have  prospered  greatly.  We  enjoy  more  comforts 
and  more  luxuries,  have  better  educational  and  recreational  facili- 
ties than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  humblest  citizen,  if  Amerlcan-bom,  still  can  aspire  to  the 
Presidency.  The  mechanic  of  yesterday  Is  the  head  of  a  great 
automobile  Industry  of  today.  The  steerage  passenger  of  yester- 
day now  heads  a  great  radio  business.  The  clerk  in  the  In- 
surance office  rises  to  the  presidency  of  his  company.  The 
student  who  worked  his  way  through  school  becomes  the  head 
of  a  great  university.  And  so  it  is  through  all  the  ramlflcalloiis 
of  our  national  life.  It  Is  yovxr  Job  and  my  Job  to  protect  the 
system  that  made  these  things  possible  Just  as  It  is  our  Job  to 
protect  against  the  Invader  from  without. 

You  will  have  come  here  to  attend  this  meeting  have  evidenced 
by  your  attendance  and  by  your  supfxirt  of  the  Junior  chambers 
that  you  do  have  a  real  Interest  in  public  questions.  You  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  your  organization  and  its 
constituent  members  affords  to  do  something  imselflshly  for  your 
fellows. 

The  acceptance  of  this  opportunity  carries  with  it  a  very  definite 
responsibility.  If  your  leadership  Is  not  intelligent,  if  your  deci- 
sions are  not  sound,  if  your  thinking  is  not  calm  and  sane,  then 
yoiur  leadership  will  be  worse  than  of  no  avail. 

responsible  leadership 

To  me  the  saddest  picture  in  national  life  Is  that  of  a  person 
In  a  responsible  public  position  who  has  the  qualities  of  leadership, 
who  has  the  ability  to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  countrymen 
but  who  uses  that  power  and  that  ability  In  a  way  that  Is  un- 
worthy of  the  high  trust  his  position  Implies. 

There  has  been  this  type  of  leadership  In  our  country.  Leader- 
ship which  has  made  personal  or  political -party  advantage  a  pri- 
mary consideration.  Leadership  which  has  encouraged  class  con- 
sciousness and  class  hatred.  Leadership  which  has  delit)erately 
confused  Issues  to  achieve  selfish  ends.  Leadership  which  posed  as 
liberal  but  which  actually  was  illiberal  and  Intolerant. 

Thinking  about  this  talk  and  In  an  effort  to  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment the  problems  that  currently  beset  us,  I  sat  down  the  other 
evening  and  read  some  pages  from  the  diary  of  my  grandfather's 
grandfather.  He  was  a  young  itinerant  minister  who  In  1783  went 
from  Virginia  to  Ohio  to  pi  each  the  gospel  to  the  widely  scat- 
tered settlers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  I  always  am  moved  by  the  simple 
story  of  his  day-by-day  work  riding  on  horseback,  as  he  did,  15 
miles  or  more  daily,  stopping  along  the  road  to  visit  a  sick  settler, 
or  to  baptize  a  baby,  or  to  have  a  word  of  evening  prayer  with 
such  reighbors  as  could  be  brought  together.  But  what  stirred  me 
most  was  the  evidence  ol  his  complete  lack  of  discrimination  with 
respect  to  race  or  creed.  For  days  at  a  time  he  did  not  see  a  single 
member  of  his  own  denomination,  and  yet  in  his  errand  of  mercy 
and  comfort  he  served  where  opportunity  offered  or  need  existed. 
To  him  as  In  the  eyes  of  his  Maker  each  had  a  soul  and  all 
were  equal.  That  Indeed  was  the  view  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  Just  a  few  years  before  they 
declared :  "All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ol  happiness";  and  "that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  InstltuU^i  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Nothing  there  to  suggest  domination  of  one  class  by  another. 
Nothing  there  to  suggest  that  an  employer  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  counsel  with  his  men  on  any  problem  that  may  con- 
cern them.  Nothing  there  to  suggest  that  the  state  and  not  its 
people  should  be  supreme. 

Abraham  Lincoln  understood  this.  The  other  day  when  I 
was  in  the  capitol  of  the  State  of  Illinois  I  stood  before  his  statue 
and  on  it  read  these  words  of  Lincoln's:  "If  there  Is  anything  that 
the  whole  people  cannot  entrust  to  anyone  but  themselves,  that 
thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  their  liberty  and  their 
Institutions."  

THREAT   OF  ABSOLtmSM 

Do  you  think  that  If  we  had  followed  Lincoln's  advice  we  should 
have  accepted  the  increasing  amount  of  regimentation  that  now 
BO  vitally  affects  our  freedom  of  opportunity?  I  don't.  And  I 
say  to  you  that  unless  we  are  alert  to  the  dangers  that  face  the 
people,  if  this  Government  which  is  si'.pposed  to  be  our  servant, 
becomes  otir  master,  then  we  may  find  on  a  day  not  so  far  distant 
as  we  might  assiune,  that  the  state  has  become  the  absolute  ruler 
of  our  lives  and  our  destinies. 

Si>me  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days. 
My  view  Is  that  the  philosophies  of  those  days  well  might  be  our 
guide  today.  I  never  have  believed  that  honesty,  fair  play,  or  good 
sense  could  be  achieved  by  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
to  the  view  that  there  should  be  In  our  laws  no  "musts"  and  only 
those  few  "must  not*'  which  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  and  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  allow  our  public  thinking  to  be  distorted  to  the  view 
'  that  a  more  highly  authoritative  control  by  the  Government  Is 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  greater  good  for  a  greater  nvimber. 
Indeed,  history  records  countless  evidences  that  there  is  no  good 
for  the  number  or  for  the  Individual,  If  the  liberty  of  the  In- 
dividual is  taken  away. 
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Wtth  all  your  vlnlon  and  with  all  your  energy.  I  urge  that  ycu 
enlist  yourselves,  as  members  ol  Junior  chambers  of  commerce,  to 
the  protection  nt  that  Ideal 

In  this  connection  It  Ls  Important  to  remember  that  Hitlerism 
wa.s  and  Is  a  youth  movement.  Its  Italian  counterpart  likewise 
wa.'s  organized  around  especially  trained  and  fanatically  devoted 
groups  under  25  years  of  age  It  was  the  dcmination  of  new 
blood  that  has  made  the  German  army  In  the  last  few  months  such 
B  frrmidable  machine  Youth  training,  youth  discipline,  and  youth 
abstinence  from  indulgence  made  possible  not  only  the  fighting 
machine  but  the  organization  behind  It  which  provided  equip- 
ment and  supplies  One  cannot  but  speculate  on  what  that  same 
energy  and  enthusiasm  could  have  produced  if  directed  along  con- 
structive lines. 

TOUTH'S   ?«rw   ROLE 

In  my  Judgment  but  In  a  totally  different  way,  the  youth  of  our 
country  has  an  equally  significant  role  to  play  in  the  years  that  lie 
Immediately  ahead 

As  I  see  It.  to  us  of  the  business  world  has  been  committed  the 
giant  task  of  reorganizing  and  battling  for  these  spiritual  and  In- 
tellectual ideals  that  feed  and  sustain  our  whole  American  way  of 
life  from  lis  forms  of  government  to  its  methods  of  free  eccnomic 
enterprise  On  the  political  front  it  is  clear  to  every  thinking  per- 
son that  American  Government  is  functioning  in  city.  State,  and 
Nalltjn  with  about  the  same  efficiency  In  relation  to  its  problems 
that  might  be  expected  of  an  army  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows, 
fighting  against  a  body  of  men  armed  with  machine  guns. 

We  businessmen  as  a  group  have  been  subjected  to  some  rather 
severe  criticism  in  recent  years.  Much  of  it  was  deserved  But  if 
American  business  as  a  whole  was  as  honeycomljed  with  graft  or 
shot  through  with  screwball  schemes  as  is  much  of  our  so-called 
democratic  government,  then  America  never  could  have  reached  its 
present  world  position. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  clear.  We  must  Join  political  parties, 
help  write  political  platforms,  and  seek  to  get  men  in  public  office 
who  will  provide  us  with  something  t)etter  than  "Model  T"  efflcieucy 
in  government. 

BUSINXSS   AKO   POLITICS 

I  care  not  to  what  party  you  belong.  The  Important  thing  is  to 
do  something  about  the  political  situation  In  your  community.  It  is 
ea-^y  enough  to  write  letters  of  protest  to  Congress  when  something 
Is  proposed  to  which  you  object  But  remember  that  the  place  to 
correct  government  you  don't  like  is  in  your  own  precinct  If  you 
will  take  an  interest  In  the  men  who  run  your  party  in  your  own 
home  neighborhood  and  in  the  men  who  are  selected  as  candidates, 
you  will  have  demonstrated  that  your  activity  in  an  organization 
ilko  this  springs  from  hearts  that  believe  in  America  and  in  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  in  our  representative  form  of  government 

1 11  admit  that  some  of  these  things  seem  unimportant  in  con- 
tra.<;t  to  the  immediate  vital  issues  of  preparedness  and  of  the  effect 
upon  us  of  the  swift-moving  scene  in  Europe.  But  for  that  very 
reason  they  should  be  mentioned  because  history  repeatedly  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  time  of  war  or  threat  of  war  that  democratic 
peoples  mtist  be  particularly  on  the  alert  to  protect  their  rights 

Complaining  atx>ut  water  that  has  flowed  over  the  dam  ordinarily 
doesn't  do  much  good,  but  I  think  it  can  be  said  and  properly,  too. 
that  if  those  in  control  of  our  Government  had  given  one-tenth  of 
the  time  to  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  billions  we  have  voted  for 
preparedness  that  they  have  to  building  up  political  machines 
through  Government  spending,  our  Nation  today  would  be  in  an 
Infinitely  better  position.  And  this  without  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  billions  we  have  spent  for  work  relief  easily 
could  have  been  used  for  preparedness  and  with  a  much  better 
effect  on  the  morale  of  our  citizenry. 

LESS     TALK.     MORS     ARMS 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  any  assistance  we  have  given  or  could  have  given  the  Allies 
probably  would  have  had  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  outccnae  of 
the  present  hostilities.  That  being  the  case.  I  submit  to  you  that 
ordinary  prudence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  and  I  well 
might  say:  "Let's  have  done  with  eaber  rattling  at  least  until  we 
have  removed  the  dust  and  cobwebs  and  rust  from  our  sabers." 

In  this  situation,  the  position  of  the  chamber  is  that  we  should 
have  ade<|uate  defense  against  any  aggressor  For  many  years  our 
committee  on  national  defense,  in  cooperation  with  the  military 
authorities  in  the  Government,  has  urged  the  importance  of  pre- 
paredness. We  believe  that  in  proceeding  with  this  new  program 
we  should  act  sanely  and  that  means  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
mistakes  made  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  and  In  our  more  recent 
military  program. 

Supplementing  our  committee  on  national  defense.  I  shall  re- 
port to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  senior  chamber  at  Its  meet- 
ing tomorrow,  the  organization  of  a  national-policy  council.  The 
personnel  of  this  council  largely  has  been  determined  with  a  selec- 
tion of  outstanding  men  In  each  field  Tins  council  will  cover 
those  important  aspects  beyond   the  purely  military  phase. 

Amongst  these  are  production,  finance,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, subversive  activities,  national  economy,  taxation,  merchant 
marine,  natural  resources,  price  levels,  agriculture  and  flow  of 
capital.  Barring  handicaps  of  Government  creation,  this  com- 
mittee and  others  associated  with  it  can  promptly  and  effectively 
put  into  motion  the  great  business  machine  of  America  in  full 
and  hearty  cooperation  with  agencies  oX  Government. 


NO>n'OLrrTCAL  defense 

But  business  and  industry  cannot  do  its  part  of  the  Job  unless 
Government  will  clear  the  track  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  selfish- 
ness, and  the  desire  for  independent  action  Our  great  need,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  the  Army,  is  equipment  ar.d  supplies.  Their 
procurement  is  not  a  political  Job  What  the  situation  requires 
is  business  ability,  initiative,  and  common  sense,  backed  by  au- 
thority that  Will  permit  immediate  action. 

You  will  agree  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  niggardly  about  the 
cost  of  preparedness.  But.  we  do  have  the  right  to  know  that 
these  added  costs  will  not  be  wasted.  And  we  can  insist  also  that 
the  objectives  be  made  clear  to  all  of  us 

For  the  past  few  weeks  we  all  have  been  shocked  and  distressed 
by  what  is  going  on  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  entered  the  last  World  War  with  the  highest  of  motives.  We 
wanted  nothing  for  ourselves  and  made  that  perfectly  clear  to 
everyone.  We  thought  we  were  entering  a  war  to  outlaw  wars  and 
rule  by  force  We  were  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  our 
kind  of  government. 

RECrTlRING     ErmOPEAN    WARS 

Lets  consider  for  a  moment  Jtist  what  happened.  Forty-three 
years  had  elapsed  following  the  conclusion  of  the  FYanco-Pru.ssian 
war  of  187a  71  During  that  period  there  were  12  comparatively 
minor  conflicts  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  World  War, 
1914  18.  there  has  been  no  period  of  a  year  when  the  nations 
of  the  world  all  were  at  peace  Almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry 
on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Europe's  age-old  struggle  was  resumed. 

And  now  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  every  American  is.  What 
part,  if  any.  sh(5Uld  we  play? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  endeavoring  to  find  the  answer  we  well 
might  go  back  to  Washington's  advice  in  his  Farewell  Addre»>s.  and. 
In  the  light  of  our  experience  since  his  day.  endeavor  to  determine 
the  course  we  now  should  pursue     I  quote: 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  e.xcesslve  dislike 
of  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side. 

"Real  patriots  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns." 

Until  1917  we  followed  Washington's  advice  except  for  the  War  of 
1812.  when  we  were  not  the  aggressor  And  becau.se  we  followed 
his  advice,  otir  forefathers  were  able  to  devote  their  thought  and 
energy  to  building  America. 

CALM    JtnXlMENT    ESSENTIAL 

But  it  is  difficult  when  we  read  the  stories  that  come  to  us  daily 
from  Europ)e  not  to  let  our  emotions  overpower  our  reasoning. 
Much  Will  be  said  on  the  radio,  and  much  will  be  printed  in  the 
newspapers  that  unless  we  are  careful  will  inflame  our  passions 
and   cloud  our  Judgment 

Here's  a  simple  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on.  A 
few  days  ago  one  of  the  leading  American  newspapers  under  Its 
first  page  war  news  summary  carried  this  press  dispatch  entitled 
"Seize  Spy  with  United  States  Maps."  The  article  read.  "Arrest  of 
a  spy  suspect  pcsi«ssing  United  States  maps  of  potential  military 
value  was  disclrscd  today  by  Atlanta  police."  Just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Atlanta  and  asked  him.  for  the  facts. 
This  was  his  reply:  "I  have  investigated  the  attached  through  Gov- 
ernment sources  and  find  that  there  Is  nothins  to  it  .Actually, 
while  the  man  did  have  a  foreign  accent,  the  only  maps  he  pos- 
sessed were  ordinary  road  maps  which  he  had  picked  up  at  a  nearby 
oil  station." 

MASS    PSTCHOLOCT 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  devotion  to  this  country  and  to  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
test  of  good  citizenship  is  not  determined  by  whether  one  follows 
the  crowd.  My  Scotch  grandfather  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
memory  this  ptillosophy:  "'When  you  see  most  of  your  associates 
or  most  of  your  contemporaries  or  competitors  in  business  or  most 
of  the  people  In  the  country  headed  In  one  direction,  go  off  by 
yourself  in  some  quiet  place,  preferably  the  sort  of  place  where 
you  can  commune  with  nature,  and  ask  yourself  this  question — 
•Why  are  they  going  in  that  direction'' — Is  it  the  right  direction?" 
And  then  he  added.  My  boy,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
often  it   is  not  ' 

And  because  I  never  since  childhood  have  forgotten  that  advice. 
I  now.  in  considering  with  you  the  serious  problems  that  confront 
us.  ask  myself  and  ask  you.  Are  those  who  think  the  preservation 
of  our  country  is  dependent  upon  American  participation  in  this 
war  properly  appraising  the  situation  and  would  such  participation 
best  serve  the  Interests  not  only  of  our  own  country-,  which 
always  should  be  our  primary  concern,  but  the  Interests  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live?" 

As  I  get  the  picture  opinion  Is  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  eventual  American  participation  is  inevitable.  But  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen  are  not  convinced  that  war  for  us 
cannot  be  avoided. 
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OTTR  n»ST  DOTT 

One  thing  Is  certain  We  must  be  calm.  That  will  be  no  easy 
task,  because  the  tuK  on  our  heartstrings  Is  strong.  But  it  is  not 
too  great  a  tiisk.  if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  our 
first  responsibility  is  the  preservation  of  this,  our  country. 

Arm  we  must.'  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  aggressor  will  dare 
attack  us.  But  never  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  lact  that  history. 
Bud  our  children  aud  giandchildren  will  hold  us  to  strict  account 
for  any  unnecessary  spilling  of  American  blood 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  destructive  to 
America  and  to  American  institutions  than  for  us  to  engage  in 
Etirope  s  present  war.  Participation  by  us  would  add  to  our 
already  staggering  debt — a  burden  that  would  so  adversely  affect 
our  natiot'.ftl  economy  that  we  would  closely  approach,  if  Indeed  not 
actually  experience,  complete  economic  collapse. 

If  national  bankruptcy  which  resulted  In  many  countries  of  cen- 
tral Europe  after  the  World  War  were  repeated  here,  it  surely  would 
open  the  door  for  one-man  government,  call  It  dictatorship  or 
receivership,  as  vou  will. 

And  If  we  did  this  unthinkable  thing — destroying  the  flower  of 
our  youth  and  wasting  the  savings  of  our  citizens — who  would 
there  be  to  bind  the  wounds,  who  would  there  be  to  extend  aid 
and  help  of  the  type  we  so  generously  gave  after  the  last  war, 
who  would  provide  food  for  those  who  were  hungry,  who  would 
fight  pestilence  and  disease,  and  who  would  have  the  means  with 
which  to  reestablish  business  and  industry  and  agriculture  and 
provide  Job?  for  labor  in  the  countries  whose  normal  functions  were 
completely  disorganized  by  the  ravages  of  war? 

No.  mv  young  friends,  sympathise  though  we  all  do  with  the 
Allies,  our  answer  to  the  saving  of  representative  government  is 
not  through  American  participation  In  this  war  It  is  more  likely 
that  for  us  it  might  bring  exactly  the  opposite  result. 

You  young  men  gathered  here  today  are  the  flower  of  the  crop 
of  American  youth.  In  your  hands  lies  in  a  large  measure  the 
destiny  of  America  You  are  devoted  to  your  countrj-  and  to 
Its  institutions  You  would  rise  as  a  man  to  defend  America 
against  foreign  aggression  You  will  not  be  so  influenced  by 
emotional  appeals  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  you  to  appraise 
the  really  viUl  issues  of  the  situation. 

Thank  God  that  you  are  realisUc—that  you  do  require  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  policies  that  are  suggested  to  you.  And  thank 
God  that  vou  have  abllltv  and  clearness  of  vision. 

Hysteria  has  no  place  In  this  picture  America  is  not  at  war. 
If  we  think  and  act  calmly  and  sanely  we  may  be  saved  its  awful 
toll.     That  Ls  my  prayer  today. 


Poetic  Arguments  for  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OK  MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 


BTATEMENT     AND     POFM     FROM     THE     MOORIIEAD      (MINN) 

COUNTRY    PRESS 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  and  poem  which  was  inserted  in  the  Country  Press 
of  Moorhead,  Minn.,  by  Mr.  Peter  Nordby.  in  its  issue  of 
Thursday.  June  27.  1940.     It  is  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Moorhead  (Minn  )  Country  Pre.'^s  of  June  27.  1940] 

MooBHEAD.  Minn  .  June  26,  1940. 

Deaf  Eiutor  :  According  to  magazine  reports.  Princess  Juliana. 
from  Holland  made  the  following  statement  after  she  arrived  in 
Canada  with  her  children:  "Speak  not  to  me  of  pity.  Pity  is  only 
for  the  weak  " 

Will  you  please  make  room  in  your  paper  for  the  following  poem 
under  ilu   title  "Pity  and  Prepare<iness  "? 

riTY     AND    PREPARFDNESS 

Spe.ik  not  to  me  of  Pity     Pity  is  for  the  weak. 

The  mnimrd.  the  crippled,  the  helpless,  the  unprotected,  the  meek. 

The  lone  Inmb  bleats  for  Its  mother. 

Devoured   at    the   Gray    Wolfs    Feast. 

The  Battle  ragee  throughout  the  world. 

Bv  man    by  Bird  and  Bea.<:t 

The  Urn  leap.--  at  the  tall  Giraffe, 

Ti^.e  snake  at   the  fledg'ing  lark; 

And  at  night  you  can  hear  the  Jackal  laugh 

As  he  stalks  through  the  forest  dark. 

Mars  strikes  at  the  tear-stained  cheek  of  Christ. 

Then  pierce''  His  gentle  side 

The  thinE'-  rj  Life  we  most  highly  prize 

Are  shackled  and  crucifled. 


Speak  not  to  me  of  pity. 

For  pity  I  do  not  crave. 

If  I  crin^re  or  yield  but  a  dying  Inch, 

Then  pity  a  weakling  and  slave. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  pity. 

The  world  does  not  understand. 

It  forgets  the  weakling  who  loses 

And  covers  his  biood  with  sand. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  pity. 

Of  pity  the  world  has  none. 

An  empty  pail  in  an  empty  well. 

Under  a  desert  sun. 

But  speak  to  me  of  the  blessing 

And  strength  of  the  cold  blue  steel. 

And  the  driving  power  in  a  steady  hand 

That  a  tyrant's  beast  may  feci 

Yes.  speak  to  me  of  power. 

And  the  will  to  strike  If  I  must. 

For  home,  for  Beauty,  for  chUdhood, 

For  Liberty's  sacred  trust. 

And  if  I  go  down  by  the  ruffian's  hand, 

And  my  breast  by  assassin  Is  bared. 

Then  Pity  me  not.  but  rather  say, 

"He  was  weak  aud  caught  unprepared." 


— Peter  Nordby. 


National  Aviation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


OPEN  LETTTK  FROM   AVIATION  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association: 

A\'lATION    DrFENSE    ASSOCIATION, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  4.  1940. 
To  all  Patriotic  Citizens  of  America: 

Dr.  OrvUle  Wright,  the  first  man  to  fly  a  heavier-than-air  power 
machine,  acknowledged  receipt  with  thanks  of  the  Honorable  J. 
P.ANDOLPH  s  extension  of  remarks  in  thp  Congressional  Rfcord  of 
February  23.  1939  in  his  letter  acceedlng  to  our  request  to  use  his 
birthday.  August  19,  for  the  national  oljservance  of  Aviation  Day, 
and  expressed  regrets  that  the  anniversary  of  his  brother  WUbur 
could  not  be  used. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  desire,  we  hope  that  National  Aviation  Day 
will  be  celebrated  in  his  honor  and  in  memory  of  his  brother  "the 
f&thcrs  of  flight." 

It  is  fitting  aud  proper  on  this  Fourth  Day  of  July  to  extend  our 
greetings  to  Dr.  Wright  and  to  Senator  Claude  Pepper  and  Repre- 
sentative J  H  Peterson  for  placing  our  original  resolutions.  Senate 
Joint  R- solution  53  and  House  Joint  Resolution  134.  and  later  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  111.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  to  estab- 
lu>h  August  19  as  National  Aviation  Day.  as  wuli  as  to  the  following 
Representatives  who  sponsored  similar  resolutions:  A.  C  Anderf«Dn. 
Winiam  A  Ashbrook;  '  Frank  Carlson.  N  M  Mason.  M  J  Maas. 
J.  A  Martin,'  M.  J.  Merritt.  J.  Randolph,  J.  A.  Shanley,  J.  H. 
Peterson.  H  R.  Sheppard,  R.  M  Simpson,  J.  J.  Sparkman.  J.  Voorhls, 
and  M    C.  Wallgrcn. 

We  al.so  desire  to  thank  Senators  R.  R  Reynolds  and  M.  Fheppard 
and  Repre«:entatlve6  H  N  Routzohn.  T.  A  Jenkins  for  their  able 
assistance  and  more  especially  Col.  John  H.  Jouett,  president.  Aero- 
uauticaJ  Cliambcr  ot  Commerce  of  America.  »,-,  well  as  the  66  Sena- 
tors and  215  Representatives  who  signed  our  congressional  petition 
for  AuJTUst  19 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  of  the  National  Aviation 
Forum  signed  stmilnr  petitions  last  February  and  Mr  G  R.  Wilson. 
chairman,  and  Mr  Charles  F  Horner,  president.  N.  A.  A..  aK.ured  me 
that  they  would  lend  tlieU-  full  support  for  the  celebration;  later 
on  March  12,  Mr.  Wilson  wix)te:  "You  have  a  thoroughly  compre- 
benElve  view  of  what  measures  are  sound  and  necessary  and  pa- 
triotic"  and  urged  me  to  take  the  lead  to  launch  my  own  individual 
campaipn   "to  make  .America  first  in  the  air  in  every  respect  " 

The  future  peace  and  safety  of  our  Nation  demands  that  we  all 
unite  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Av^AT^oN  Defense  AssociATioif, 
By  J.  E.  Mters. 

Colonel,  U.  S.  A..  Retired.  President. 

Spon.'ors  of  the  return  of  the  original  Wru^ht  .neroplane  to  the 
United  States  Sponsors  of  annual  issue  of  commemorative  stamps 
for  our  pioneers  ol  the  air. 


Deceased. 
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The  Passage  of  the  Hatch  Clean-Politics  Bill  Will 
Strengthen  Our  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  Hatch  Act,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  made 
a  law  without  delay. 

It  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  a  free  people  that  a 
public  oflicer  be  permitted  to  u-^^e  his  official  authority  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  any  political  campaign.  When  a 
public  official  uses  his  official  authority  as  a  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  electorate,  he  is  using  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  law  for  the  service  of  all  the  people,  and  this  power 
should  never  be  diverted  for  a  partisan  purpose.  He  holds 
that  oflfice  to  serve  the  people,  not  his  own  selfish  ends. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  we  enacted  legis- 
lation which  prohibited  pernicious  political  activity  en  the 
part  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Gcvernmont.  The  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  extend  those  same  provisions  to  State 
employees  whose  employment  is  made  possible  through  the 
use  of  funds  frcm  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  law  prohibiting  pernicious  political  activity  among 
Federal  employees,  although  it  has  been  in  effect  little  over 
a  year,  has  proven  Itself  to  be  a  real  and  potent  safeguaid 
against  nefarious  political  practices.  It  should  by  all  means 
now  be  extended  to  State  employees. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  have  been  widely  discussed,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  Throuphout  these  discussions  and  ar- 
guments it  has  been  quite  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  entire  bill  for  those  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  good  government.  There  is  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  can.  in  sincerity,  get  up  here  and  say 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want  shameful  political  evils 
abolL«h.d  frcm  cur  elections. 

May  I  ask  why  a  little  group  within  the  New  Deal  has  con- 
tinuously fought  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  bilP  The  measure 
Is  admitted  by  all  students  of  government  to  be  a  notable 
step  in  the  direction  of  frf»e  government  by  the  people.  Yet 
this  group  exerted  great  effort  to  keep  this  bill  from  even 
reaching  the  f!oor  of  the  House. 

There  should  be  no  question  of  partisanship  on  this  issu3. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  two  great  political  parties  of 
cur  country  will  refuse  to  joip  in  protecting  our  pollin? 
places.  Can  it  be  that  a  little  coterie  of  New  Dealers  realize 
that  their  position  is  so  insecure  with  the  American  people 
that  they  must  resort  to  questionable  methods  at  the  polls 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power?  Must  they  browbeat  the 
electorate  with  the  threat  of  withholding  public-works  funds, 
threaten  employees  with  loss  of  their  job  if  they  don't  vote  as 
directed,  or  literally  blackmail  Federal  and  State  employees 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  ofiice? 

Surely  the  elections  of  1938  have  not  been  so  soon  forgotten. 
You  surely  recall  when  purging  with  public  funds  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  If  you  do  not  remember,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  American  people,  not  only  remember,  but  are 
Insistent  that  it  not  occur  again. 

And  as  for  the  misuse  of  public  office  in  the  1936  elections, 
let  me  quote  the  distinguished  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia.    He  said: 

The  last  election  was  carried  by  pcnaple  who  were  getting  lavors 
frcm  the  Government,  people  who  were  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, people  who  were  on  relief  rolls. 

When  a  man's  livelihood  is  affected  by  his  political  convic- 
tions there  can  be  no  denying  that  these  convictions  will  be 
tempered,  consciously  or  otherwise,  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  are  dispensing  favors  from  the  Public  Treasury.  This 
tyrannical  hold  on  a  large  part  of  our  population  who  must 
look  either  to  the  State  or  Fcd<?ral  Government  for  assistance 


Is  the  antithesis  of  democracy.  It  is  actually  destroying  the 
process  of  democracy,  and  when  you  have  destroyed  the 
process  you  have  destroyed  the  country. 

We  mast  be  more  alert  than  ever  during  these  trying  times 
for  those  things  which  will  in  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  or 
destroy  the  operation  of  our  American  institutions. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  manifestly  true,  that  certain 
groups  within  the  administration  refuse  to  place  the  welfare 
of  our  country  above  their  selfish  political  aims.  The  passage 
of  the  second  Hatch  bill  will  go  far  in  curtailing  pernicious 
political  activity  and  will  allow  the  electorate  to  have  full  and 
ccmplf'te  freedom  at  the  polls  without  fear  of  reprisal  from 
some  entrenched  bureaucrat. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  heard  much  about  coop- 
eration, coalition,  joint  action,  harmony,  common  cause,  and 
unity.  It  appears  that  those  who  cry  so  loudly  for  coopera- 
tion can  only  see  the  need  for  cooperation  when  their  own 
selfish  political  interests  are  served.  All  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  peoplt-  are  not  found  in  the  sphere 
cf  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense.  Tliere  is  also  a  home 
front.  There  is  ever  present  the  task  of  preserving  and 
protecting  our  Americ-in  institutions. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  fundamental  problem  of  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  a  question  of  the  right  of  tho.'^e  who  do  not 
hold  public  office  to  be  free  from  the  domination  and  control 
Oi  those  who  hold  administrative  public  office.  It  is  a  question 
whether  a  man  may  cast  his  ballot  as  he  chooses  and  answer 
tc  his  conscience,  or  cast  his  ballot  at  the  direction  of  some 
political  overlord. 

We  have  seen  the  way  whereby  Hitler  received  98  percent 
cl  the  votes  of  the  so-called  electorate  of  Germany.  As  I 
recall,  that  was  quite  some  time  ago.  and  it  was  the  last  elec- 
tion that  has  been  held  there.  We  know  also  the  manner  in 
which  Stalin  receives  his  overwhelming  votes  of  confidence. 
We  know,  in  both  instances,  it  has  been  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  populace  by  their  government  officials.  It  is  this  proce- 
dure and  this  process  that  I  am  fieht-ng  against.  We  want  no 
army  of  petty  officeholders  directing  ihe  people  of  this  country 
as  to  how  they  shall  ca^t  their  ballots. 

Th:>  very  idea  of  citizens  receiving  ultimatums  as  to  how 
thpy  were  to  vote  was  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  that  the  people  demanded  and  got  action.  The 
Congress  in  response  to  the  will  of  the  people  enacted  a  bill 
prohibiting  those  pernicious  practices  among  Federal  office- 
holders. Now,  the  poople  are  askmg  that  the  act  b3  extended 
tc  State  employees  who  are  pa;d  from  Federal  funds. 

You  will,  indeed,  mistake  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  this 
question  if  we  do  not  clear  up  this  situation  by  passing  this  b:ll. 

At  this  time,  as  never  before,  we  must  fight  relentlessly  for 
the  protection  of  those  democratic  processes  which  are  the 
very  lifeblood  of  our  Republic. 

The  force  that  w:!l  most  certainly  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  d:mccracy  and  pollute  the  stream  from  which  it  flows 
is  the  corrupt  use  of  public  funds  in  the  attempt  to  control 
and  affect  the  source  of  our  freedom.  Officials  in  Federal  and 
State  positions  should  execute  the  duties  of  their  offices  and 
let  the  pubLc — not  the  political  officeholders — run  elections. 
Let  the  people,  not  the  political  stooges,  determine  the 
elections. 


Surplus-Profits  Tax 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  unqualifiedly  supporting  the  proposed  surplus- 
profits  tax.  For  Ccnpress  to  adjourn  without  passing  this 
legislation  would  be  a  breach  of  trust.  With  billions  voted  for 
caiicnal  defense,  to  make  this  country  and  this  hemisphere 
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safe  from  attack  by  Hitler  or  any  European  combination, 
unequalt'd  opportunities  for  prcfiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  become  possible.  Only  by  prompt  and  decisive  action 
can  this  be  prevented. 

PREVENT    DEFENSE   PROFITEFRING 

To  make  our  defense  program  the  means  of  creating  a  new 
horde  of  millionaires,  while  the  people  sweat  to  pay  for  their 
profiteering,  would  be  a  national  dis^ace.  Notlnng  would 
tend  moic  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own 
democracy.  In  preventing  such  profiteering,  we  shall  also 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans 
In  cur  Government  and  in  our  sj'Stem.  And  we  shall  help  to 
undermine  the  principal  appeal  of  the  subversive  groups  and 
"fifth  columnists"  in  our  country. 

I  have  actively  supported  the  President's  defense  program 
and  have  unhesitatingly  voted  for  every  appropriation  and 
every  tax  bill  necessitated  by  this  defense.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  es.sential  for  the  United  Stales  to  build  up  such  im- 
pregnable defenses  as  will  enable  us  to  prevent  aggression  on 
this  hemispli^re.  I  favor  sp>ending  billons  for  this.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  attack  by  Hitler 
and  lus  system.  The  .speedier  we  can  prepare  the  more  secure 
we  shall  be  against  attack.  In  the  meantime  I  favor  aiding 
the  Allies  by  all  methods  short  of  war. 

TWO-OCEAN    NAVT   IMPERATIVE 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  Na\'y  before  the 
summer  closes  will  be  the  largest  and  most  effective  single 
Navy  in  the  world.  When  our  defense  program  is  completed. 
we  intend  having  two  such  navies,  one  for  the  Atlantic  and 
one  for  the  Pacific.  I  am  strongly  advocating  the  construc- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  coast  defenses  that  engineering  skill 
can  devise  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Frankly,  while  I  am  opposed  to  war,  I  shall  enthusiastically 
support  the  expenditure  of  billions  for  our  national  defense, 
but  I  shall  never  vote  to  send  an  American  expeditionary  force 
to  fight  in  Europe. 

JOB.S   rOH   THE  TJTfElCPLOTED 

I  consider  there  is  a  second  line  of  defense,  as  important 
as  that  which  is  giving  us  tanks  and  aircraft,  bombers  and 
na%'al  vessels,  fortifications,  and  munitions  of  every  kind. 
This  second  line  of  defense  is  the  expansion  of  the  social- 
welfare  program.  Spending  enormous  sums  of  money  for 
defense  while  leaving  enormous  numbers  of  our  people  in 
poverty  and  despair  Is  unthinkable.  If  we  can  afford  arma- 
ment, we  can  afford  an  expanded  program  for  social  better- 
ment.   The  fact  is  we  can  afford  both. 

A  major  objective  of  the  defense  program  should  be  to 
open  jolxs  for  our  unemployed.  This  can  be  done,  not  by 
lengthening  the  workweek  of  those  regularly  employed  but 
by  shortening  It.  This  can  be  done,  not  by  introducing 
more  and  more  labor-saving  machinery,  but  by  using  our 
manpower  to  its  fullest  capacity,  including  men  of  middle 
age. 

The  first  objective  In  a  democracy  is  certainly  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  That  is  why  at  this  time  all  who  hate 
poverty,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  sltuns  crowded  with  unhappy 
and  hungry  Americans,  the  existence  of  surplus  foods  that 
our  people  need  and  cannot  have  because  they  have  not 
the  money — all  who  hate  these  and  who  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  such  things  are  a  denial  of  democracy — are  determined 
to  march  forward  and  not  back  along  the  social  front. 

EXPLOITATION     MUST    NOT    RFTURN 

Of  course  the  people  are  not  going  to  turn  the  country 
over  to  a  corporation  executive  whose  only  interest  through- 
cut  his  slnkingly  succe^ssful  career  has  been  profits  for  the 
few  at  the  expense  cf  the  many.  It  seems  incredible  that  we 
who  have  fought  for  the  Tennessee  Vallf^y  power  enterprise 
should  live  to  see  a  great  political  party  nominate  the  ring- 
leader of  the  opposition  to  that  enterprise.  Yes,  a  utilities 
tycoon  is  actually  nominated  and  is  actually  asking  tlie 
rank  and  file  of  Americans  to  vote  for  him  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  people  will  "fall"  for  thi.s.  They 
know  that  under  such  a  leader  all  New  Deal  measures  would 
be  thrown  into  the  discard.    Once  more  business  would  be 


free.  To  do  what?  To  profiteer,  to  exploit,  to  issue  watered 
stocks  and  sell  them  on  a  stock  market  "freed"  from  re- 
straints; to  create  a  boom  followed  by  a  panic  in  which  once 
more  the  middle  class  would  lose  their  savings  and  their 
security. 

We  will  have  nothing  of  this.  We  must  go  forward  in 
creating  a  better  America.  We  must  continue  the  effort  to 
make  democracy  leally  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  can  do  it.  We  can  bring  about  a  far  more  reasonable 
distribution  of  income;  we  can  cut  out  most  of  the  profiteer- 
ing and  still  make  business  worth  while;  we  can  pay  decent 
wages  and  cut  the  workweek;  we  can  give  better  training  to 
our  yoimg  people  and  then  see  to  it  that  they  get  jobs;  we 
can  take  on  some  real  responsibility  for  our  middle-aged  peo- 
ple whom  industry  rejects;  we  can  provide  adequate  old-age 
pensions — and  we  can  do  all  this  without  making  our  people 
soft,  despite  former  President  Hoover's  fears  on  this  score. 

SOCI.\L  PROGRAM   MUST  BE  EXPANDED 

We  must  not  let  the  defense  program  stop  the  equally  im- 
portant progressive  program  for  the  opening  of  opportunity. 
Tliere  is  just  one  way  to  safeguard  all  that  we  have  won  and 
to  insure  other  and  greater  advances  against  unemployment 
and  poverty. 

That  way  is  to  continue  an  administration  that  can  be 
depended  upon  not  to  let  the  common  people  down. 

I  have  in  my  four  terms  in  Congress  supported  aU  progres- 
sive legislation.  I  have  supported  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C. 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  increase  of  Federal  aid  to  the  blind  and 
handicapped,  and  I  have  opposed  all  cuts  in  these  activities 
so  essential  to  our  welfare.  I  think  we  should  spend  more 
money  for  adult  education,  for  child  welfare  <  including  pro- 
vision of  school  lunches)  and  for  public  health.  By  increas- 
ing such  services  we  reduce  f>overty  and  disease,  which  are 
just  as  costly,  and  we  add  to  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of 
the  people. 

To  defend  our  country  against  the  aggressors,  we  need  na- 
tional unity  and  faith  in  our  leaders.  We  need  a  President 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  Nation  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  to  uphold  our  civil  rights  and 
to  continue  the  attack  on  pwverty  and  unemployment.  Such 
a  President  will  have  to  march  under  the  Democratic  banner. 

Of  course,  the  one  best  man  for  President  is  the  one  whom 
the  American  people  have  twice  elected  by  ovenji'helming  ma- 
jorities, first  in  1932  and  again  in  1936. 

Under  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt  we  can  move  forward 
with  confidence  and  with  a  renewed  feeling  of  faith  in  democ- 
racy and  its  greatest  exponent,  the  United  States  of  America. 


Britons    Call    American.s    Yellow,    United    States 
Woman  Eng^ineer  Relates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  July  10,  1940,  entitled  "Britons 
Call  Americans  Yellow,  United  States  Woman  Engineer 
Relates." 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  timely  observation  and 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  pro-British  propagandists 
in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  stripping  our 
national  defense  by  way  of  aid  to  carry  on  their  blood  busi- 
ness, but  boldly  and  emphatically  Insist  that  American  boys 
be  sent  across  the  ocean  to  fight  their  battles. 

The  observation  of  this  American  business  woman  corrobo- 
rates the  impression  many  of  us  have  formed  from  actual 


■ 
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conUct  with  the  aristocrats  of  Britain  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

IProm  the  Wjishlngton  Tlmes-Hcrald  of  July  10.  1940] 

BUTTONS    CAU,    AMERICANS     YEI,LOW.     UNITED    STATES     WOMAN     ENGINEER 

r.ELATEJ 

New  York.  July  9  —Vivien  Kellcms.  woman  electrical  engineer. 
wtm  back  lodav  from  a  tour  of  Europe,  convinced  that  the  best 
course  for  the' United  States  Is  noninvolvement  In  a  war  which 
Bhe  sees  a.s  purely  a  bloody  dl.spute  between  business  rivals. 

Mis«  Kellems  Is  a  $50.000-a-year  president  of  a  firm  which  manu- 
factures a  shell  lifter,  and  It  was  to  di.scuss  an  order  from  the 
British  that  she  went  to  London  She  found,  she  said,  that  the 
British  upper  classes  hate  Americans  and  yet  are  trying  desperately 

to  get  us  Into  the  war.  ,  t    ^.    •• 

•The  En^fUsh  caste  system  Is  as  hide-bound  as  that  of  India, 
she  s^id    -but  It  Is  cracking.     For  the  first  time  the  lower  classes 
are   beginning   to  murmur       This  hiis  scared  the   upper  classes   to 
death       Tliey  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  and  they  despise  us  lor 
not  helping  them  " 

She  said  that  In  London  she  frequently  heard  the  remarK: 
•  We  11   hold   out   as   long   as  we  can.   and   then   we'll   let   the  two 
yellow  races   Americans  and  Japanese,  fight  It  out." 

At  a  luncheon  attended  bv  Lady  Chamberlain,  sister-ln-law  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain,  she  heard  Lady  Kemslcy 
read  letters  from  persons  replying  to  a  request  for  contributions  to 

war  charities.  _.v,i^k 

Miss  Kellems  said  she  remembered  most  strikingly  a  letter  which 
said  the  writer  felt  n.  ibligation  to  contribute  to  alleviate  a  situa- 
tion caused  by  an  Incompetent  government. 

A^ter  the  luncheon,  several  persons  a5ked  Lady  Chamberlain: 

■H  'W  d>es  your  brother-in-law  feel  about  conditions  now? 

•■When  Lady  Chamberlain  replied."  said  Miss  Kellems.  •her  voice 

was   dangerously  sweet.      I  don  t   know.'  she  said.   "I  haven't  seen 

him  in  a  long  time '  "  .     ,      .  ^^         ^^„ 

Frtncc's  surrender  cost  Ml.«s  Kellems'  firm  hundreds  of  thousands 

of  dollars,  but  she  said  her  only  regret  was  that  France  had  been 

defeated.  .  ,         .  ».  ^ 

-Wir  isn't  my  business."  she  said.  "I  came  home  convinced  the 
Euri  pe;in  war  was  none  of  Americas  bu.Mness.  Why  should  we  shed 
blocd  for  a  people  who  hold  us  in  contempt?  They  call  u.s  yellow. 
England  says  she  Is  fighting  for  democracy.     Believe  me.  there  are 

no  lofty  ideals  to  save  .      »._      ,.» 

"The  issues  are  mixed,  but  they  are  far  from  being  quixotic.  Its 
for  money  for  trade,  and  not  for  democracy,  that  they  are  killing 
cne  another  on  the  one  hand  On  the  other,  there  is  this  battle  of 
the  classes,  this  frantic  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats  to 
survive." 

Ambition  Which  Didn't  Quibble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHICiAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RErRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1910 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PONTIAC   (MICH  )    PRESS 


Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
^the  Pontiac  tMich.)  Press  of  July  1.  1940: 

(From  the   Pontiac    (Mich  )    Press   of   July   1,    1940] 

AMBITION     WHICH     DIDN'T    QUIBBLE 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  yesterday  from  Aberdeen,  S  Dak  . 
Bhed  an  illuminating  light  en  the  character  of  Wendell  Willkie. 
It  also  lent  emphasis  to  the  oft-repeated  contention  that  there  are 
chances  left  in  America  for  the  bjy  who  will  work  at  any  kind 
of  labor  and  at  any  kind  of  a  price,  so  long  as  the  Job  is  on  the 
square  While  he  was  locating  a  chance  to  work  in  the  Dakota 
harvest  fields.  WiUkie.  big.  powerful,  willmc;.  and  possessing  a 
smile  that  made  an  immediate  hit.  supported  himself  by  washing 
dishes  in   an  Aberdeen  restaurant. 

Willkle  hasn't  been  afraid  to  get  dirt  on  his  hands,  nor  timid 
about  grease  en  his  overalls.  As  a  youth  he  was  a  worker,  with 
never  an  idle  hour  In  his  day.  He  wasn't  maintained  In  luxury  by 
a  mllUcnalre  father  while  he  was  petting  his  law-schccl  education. 
He  made  his  own  way  by  indomitable  traits  of  character  that  made 
his  later  extraordinary  rise  In  the  business  world  possible.  He 
possesses  force  and  character  and  virility  in  a  most  amazing  de- 
gree Standing  six  feet  one  with  a  massive  h?ad  and  muscular 
bodv  he  is  a  striking  example  of  perfect  physical  manhood.  He 
radiates  strength  and  determination  and  his  unconquering  spirit 
Is  disclosed  bv  the  tossing  back  of  his  tousled  black  hair  when  he 
Starts  to  speak,  and  by  the  sparkle  in  his  eye  and  the  Arm  set  of 
ht»  determined  Jaw. 

The  American  people  alv.aj-s  have  admired  a  boy  who  wasn't 
aJLraad  to  wa&tx  dishes. 


America's   Maturity 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  FKNNSYLV.VNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    FRANCIS   BIDDLE 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Francis  Biddle,  before  the  Philadelphia  Forum, 
March  7.  1940: 

We  are.  of  course,  still  a  very  young  race  measured  in  the  years 
of  our  national  existence;  and'  young,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  years  of  our  existence  on  American  soil  as  a  people  And  in 
considering  this  question  of  national  age.  we  are  unique  among 
nations,  for  our  racial  roots  are  as  ancient  as  any.  and  far  more 
va-ied.  They  run  back  into  the  origin  of  peoples  young  and  old. 
Yet  our  American  characteristics  arc  youthful  and  recent,  not  dis- 
solved in  any  dim  prehistoric  mist,  cr  confused  and  untraceable; 
but.  as  It  were,  set  down  before  us  as  fresh  as  yesterday  and  as 
definite  as  we  have  insight  to  understand  them  Of  course,  only 
some  have  formed  with  clear  enough  outline  to  permit  satisfactory 
generalization.  Most  perhaps  arc  Inchoate,  seen  in  present  direc- 
tion, but  not  at  all  certain  in  outline.  But  that  will  always  be  as 
long  as  this  new  Nation  Is  fresh  and  vigorous  and.  therefore,  too 
uncertain  and  expansive  to  catch  or  to  retain  in  any  mold  of 
definition,  full  of  ferment  and  the  stirring  and  effervescence  of 
changing  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  us  as  a  young  nation,  and  that  Is  almost  a  s.nrt 
of  sanctified  form,  to  speak  of  us  as  a  "younp"  nation.  But  tonight 
I  should  like  to  speculate  from  another  and  less  obvious  approach. 
It  Is  so  easy  to  skim  from  this  placid  assumption  of  youth  the 
vaguely  irritating  virtues  and  vices  which  have  for  so  many  years, 
sometimes  a  little  awkwardly,  formed  an  all  too  transparent  cloak 
to  a  pervasive  sense  of  inferiority,  our  naivete,  our  pioneer  resource- 
fulness, our  practicality,  our  sentimentality.  pa.sston  for  written 
morality,  contempt  for  art.  nervous  tension,  idealism.  The  list  la 
more  familiar  than  It  Is  accurate.  But  it  will  be  more  Interesting. 
I  venture  to  think,  to  leave  these  easy  cliches  and  consider  whether 
there  are  slt;ns  that  we  are  maturing,  which  involves  a  compari-'^on 
of  values,  dipped,  as  it  were.  In  history.  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
tiresome  by  first  seeking  a  definition  of  maturity.  The  outline  of 
my  meaning  will  app>ear  as  we  begin  to  consult  our  preferences. 
But  I  have  definitely  in  mind  a  conception  which  can  be  read  only 
in  terms  of  national  aspiration  and  a  national  approach  to  that 
aspiration — not  European  maturity,  or  that  of  any  race  whose 
dreams  run  in  our  blood,  but  the  growth  and  flowering  of  our  own 
racehood  Into  a  stuff  which  Is  ours — American. 

I  have  come  to  a  conviction  that  recently  we  have  matured  with 
singular  rapidity  as  a  race.  There  are.  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  evi- 
dences of  this  maturing  In  several  and  widely  diversified  fields. 
Whether  It  has  come  fa.st — suddenly  and  In  the  last  few  years — or 
merely  seems  to  us  to  have  done  so.  so  that  the  quickness  of  the 
change  lies  only  In  our  conscicusness,  I  am  not  sure.  The  war  has 
accelerated  It.  The  time  would  appear  to  be  no  longer  than  a 
generation,  or  at  most  two— I  suppose  it  has  been  gradual  But, 
looking  back  over  a  period  of  lime,  say  30  years  ago.  the  change 
seems  to  me  to  he  very  great.  I  shall  try  to  describe  as  acctu-alely 
as  possible  what  I  have  in  mind. 

It  Is  a  little  diflRcult  to  find  a  word  for  one  striking  quality  of 
this  new  maturity.  Sophistication  perhaps  suggests  It,  but  Is 
neither  complete  nor  quite  accurate.  Nor  has  It  the  sound  of  an 
American  wcrd.  I  can  discover  the  best  example  of  what  I  mean  in 
the  turn  cur  humor  has  taken  I  don't  mean  because  It  Is  stream- 
lined; that  Is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  changes  with  the  times.  But 
I  suspect  that  .t  is  riper,  perhaps,  even  if  more  Incisive,  also  more 
tolerant.  It  is  altogether  a  more  finished  product  than  it  was  30 
years  ago.  A  comparison  of  the  New  Yorker  to  Life  or  Judge,  vintage 
of  1910.  will  illustrate.  The  range  Is  broader  and  more  deep.  There 
Is  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  American  self  that  Is  being 
laushed  at.  The  fun  is  in  the  situation  Itself,  in  the  drawing  which 
hardly  needs  a  text  and  is  no  longer  merely  an  illustration  of  a 
story.  We  m-ay  siqh  a  little  that  It  has  lest  a  kind  of  funny  inno- 
cence, but  at  least  it  has  grown  up. 

And  how  humor  tells  the  story  of  change  strikes  the  very  note 
cf  race  itself  Could  anyone  but  an  Englishman  have  given  us  that 
famous  drawing  in  Punch,  du.'lng  the  Great  War.  where  two  char- 
wcm'^n  are  talking,  one  with  a  great  black  eye.  and  the  other  says 
to  her:  "Yer  calls  yerself  a  'onest  woman,  with  that  black  eye  and 
yer  usband  at  the  front!"  Or  that  priceless  expression  of  the 
essence  cf  the  Iri.*h  approach,  when,  after  a  scuffle  with  the  Black 
and  Tans,  an  old  woman  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  young  sergeant  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  a 
bench,  and  set  her  down  gently  to  rest.  You  can  almost  see  her, 
looking  up  gratefully,  crying  a  little,  as  she  stutters  out  her  thanks 
to  the  Protestant:   'Sure  and  when  you  are  roasting  in  hell  I'U  be 
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giving  you  a  drop  cf  water!"  For  what  Is  altogether  French,  uni- 
versal perhaps,  but  French  In  its  Import  and  human  cynicism, 
there  Is  Daumler's  famous  lithograph  of  the  wTetched.  emaciated 
prisoner  In  the  dock  before  the  Judge,  who  ask.s  him:  "You  had 
means  of  existence;  what  did  you  do  with  them?"  And  the  poor 
defendant  an.swers.  "Mon  Dieu.  Your  Honcr.  I  existed  with  them." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  about  American  humor,  take  the 
drawings  a  few  years  ago  in  the  New  Yorker  of  two  heads  sticking 
cut  cf  manholes,  or  perhaps  truck  drivers,  and  one  head  .says  to 
the  other.  "Did  you  read  H  L  Mencken's  article  In  the  Mercury 
this  month?  '  Of  course,  you  cannot  do  that  Justice  without  seeing 
th?  two  heads.  Julian  Huxley  told  me.  a  few  years  ago.  that  behind 
every  Punch  in  each  London  club  at  breakfast  was  now  propped 
a  New  Yorker.  What  a  relief  that  must  have  been  to  get  all  that 
lovely  American  fun.  snfely  ensconced,  as  it  were,  behind  the  good. 
Eolid.  EnglLsh  humor  about  housemaids,  and  rich  Jews  from  the 
city  trying  to  hunt,  and  fresh  young  subalterns,  and  crusty  old 
recruiting  sergeants,  and  all  the  rest  of  It. 

A  little  en  the  same  order  was  Art  Young's  famous  drawing  in  the 
Masses  of  a  workman  talking  to  his  wife  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day. 
and  she  says:  "I  don't  see  why  you  should  kick,  working  In  a  nice. 
cool  sewer  all  day,  and  me  bending  over  this  hot  stove."  The  old 
Masses  and  the  Liberator  and  the  New  Yorker  had  the  quality  in 
crnimon  of  lau:ThJng  at  real  foibles.  Mr  Peter  Arno's  types  are  no 
less  a  savage  attack  on  the  smugness  of  our  particular  American 
bourgeois  than  Bcardman  Robinson's  lampoons  of  20  years  ago, 
even  If  they  .stem  from  very  dilTerent  social  convictions. 

A  consciousness  of  our  own  national  strength  and  Integrity,  the 
Eclf -confidence  of  maturity,  has  become  evident,  particularly  since 
the  Great  War  That  is  j-hown  in  a  number  of  w:\yF.  The  inrpira- 
t:on  for  American  painting  today  lies  no  loncer  in  Rome  or  in  Paris, 
but  In  America  herself  American  them.es  hll  American  canvases — 
the  hard  foreground  of  our  industrial  civilization,  drab,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  powerful,  elevated  railroads,  factories,  the  crviel  rush 
and  violence  of  strikes,  the  pealing  death  of  groat  uply  American- 
Victorian  hca«es,  angular  cattle  starving  in  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  lean 
nnd  ar:d  American  types,  sharecroppers,  hunkles,  dagoes,  wops,  our 
tremendous  skies  and  horizons,  barrooms,  and  the  human,  vulgar 
sprawling  of  the  beaches.  You  pet.  I  like  to  imagine,  not  only  our 
American  theme,  but  the  angle  of  the  shrewd  American  eye  watching 
l:  all.  no  longer  turning  Inwardly  to  find  cn!y  the  reflection  of  a  pale 
European  classicism,  but  locking  steadily  at  the  sights  at  Its  own 
door. 

Y'oung  students  today  want  to  spend  their  Gugpenheims  in  Chi- 
cago, or  New  Orleans,  fir  in  the  Indian  land  of  tlie  Southwest,  not 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  once  were  their  inspiration. 
Then  you  heard  It  said,  and  not  so  many  years  ago.  that  no  artist 
could  live  In  America  Tcday  no  American  artist  can  afford  to  live 
clsewhc>re.  For  we  have  discovered  that  art  thrives  and  Is  nourished 
not  on  art.  however  great,  but  In  life  it&clf.  and  that  an  artist  can 
best  express  the  stru"gle  of  his  own  race  and  the  feeling  and  shape 
cf  his  own  hill.s.  TurKcnev.  who  lived  .=o  many  years  in  Paris, 
u.«ed  to  say  that  at  certain  Intervals  he  had  to  go  back  to  Russia 
to  keep  his  genius  from  drying  up. 

Tills  awareness  of  cur  own  power  I  count  as  a  sign  of  maturity. 
It  Is  as  if  we  had  suddenly  stopped  imitat.ng  others,  content  to 
f  nd  our  own  ways  by  curselvcs.  It  has  given  us  a  definite  national 
consciousness,  integrated  us  as  a  people,  banished  a  lurking  sense 
of  Inferiority  which  had  always  been  accompanied  by  a  defensive 
impulse  to  brag,  and  to  laise  our  voices.  Of  course.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  boasting  and  stridency  has  disappeared.  But  I  think  we 
are  less  callovis.  less  conscious  of  our  sprouting  manhood,  sutvt  of 
cur«elves  and  therefore  less  Imitative  of  others.  The  very  tone 
of  our  national  vfjlce  has  stopped  changing. 

"Live  your  life"— thus  r\ins  a  western  motto — "so  that  you  can 
lock  even*-  damn  man  each  day  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
hel!  '  Colonel  Streamer  was  laughing  at  the  same  sort  of  provin- 
cial but  sturdy  pride,  when  he  wrote; 

"The  land  of  the  brave  and  of  the  free. 
Where  you're  as  good  a  man  as  me 
And  I  m  a  better  man  than  you     •      •      •" 

It  is  an  ancient  quality,  this  pride  of  independence.  Lewis 
Mumford  quotes  the  cath  sworn  by  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Aragon:  "We.  who  are  as  good  as  you.  swear  to  you,  who  are  not 
better  than  we.  to  accept  you  as  our  king  ;»nd  sovereign  lord,  pro- 
vided that  you  observe  all  our  liberties  and  laws;  but  If  not,  then 
not  " 

In  letters,  too.  as  well  as  in  painting,  we  turn  to  American 
themes  and  to  our  own  storj-.  There  has  bocn  an  immense  re- 
vival of  interest  in  American  history,  and  American  btograijhy  is 
devoured  bv  the  public  For  a  number  of  years  the  form  and 
structure  of  cur  plays  have  broken  away  from  the  classic  French 
influences  and  from  a  rathe-r  feeble  imitation  of  contemporary 
English.  Today  the  American  theater  Is  a  vigorous  expression 
of  national  themes  and  aspirations.  And  we  have  learned  to 
laugh  publicly  at  the  funny  pecp'.e  who  govern  \is.  Witness  Of 
Thee  I  Sing,  and  more  recently  Leave  It  To  Me  And  if  the 
ability  to  laugh  at  ourselves  is  an  Indication  of  growing  up.  surely 
these  lovely  lady  gaimcnt  workers  have  proved  It  to  the  hilt  in 
Pln.s  and  Needles. 

Tlie  novel.  I  venture  to  think,  is  on  the  whole  an  accurate  Index 
of  modern  life,  and  In  the  contemporary  novel  today  we  find  the 
same  indication  of  a  more  developed  consciousness  of  our  own 
envircnment  and  problems.  We  have  but  to  compr^re  the  mild 
correctness  of  William  Dean  Howells  to  Look  Homeward  Ai^gel 
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or  the  Grapes  of  Wrath,   with   the   IntensD   awareness   Implicit   In 
these  two  books  of  the  American  destiny. 

American  artists  are  no  longer  dny-dreaming.  building  little 
sentimental  arcadias  in  which  to  escape  the  tou«h  and  ugly  facts 
littered  abc  vit  their  feet.  The  Impulse  of  the  American  artist  to 
escape  did  not.  I  am  convinced,  arise  so  much  from  the  crudity 
and  ugliness  of  those  same  facts  as  frrm  his  own  inability  to  face 
them.  His  ancestor  had  come  to  the  new  country  to  be  free 
from  the  ancient  culture  which  bound  lum  to  Europe.  But  hs 
the  trees  were  felled  and  the  pastures  cleared  nnd  the  frontiers 
pushed  away  the  memory  of  thit  culture  took  en  unsub.-tantlal 
btit  dear  place  In  his  m.lnd.  The  longmf;  cf  the  f-pirlt  was  in 
retrospect,  feeding  on  memories.  The  standard  was  of  the  past, 
looking  back  to  the  form  since  the  substance  was  too  dim  for 
memory  to  recreate.  Pioneer  thinking.  American  thinking,  n^ces- 
Farlly  Ijecame  timid  and  conservative,  based  on  a  culture  of  which 
the  roots  had  been  cut.  and  replaced  by  a  violent  and  adventurous 
foreground,  and  no  relief  of  familiar  racial  background. 

How  cou'.d  the  artist  help  sulTering?  He  reineinbeied.  or  re- 
membered what  he  had  been  told,  and  imitated  and  tried  to  get 
away:  and  his  nostalgia  produced  little  that  was  native  or  vigorous. 
Tliere  were  of  course  many  striking  exceptions,  men  who  found 
inspiration  In  their  own  present,  who  were  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  past  which  was  never  really  their  own — Walt  Whit- 
man. Melville.  Eakins,  Winslow  Homer.  Mark  Twain.  And  even 
they  often  felt  the  influence  !)f  an  alien  and  disturbing  culture 
which  would  net  let  them  be  tluinselves.  Van  Wycke  Bro<jks 
has  pointed  cut  Mark  Twain's  dependence  upon  the  point  cf 
view  as  to  what  was  correct,  expres.=ed  by  his  wife  and  by 
William  Dean  Hov.ells.  who  tried  to  prevent  him  from  putali;hing 
Huckleberry  Fain  as  something  common  and  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  What  kept  Twain  from  becoming  a  greater,  more  vml- 
versal  satirist.  Br.,oks  felt,  was  his  timorous  pioneer  fear  of  mid- 
dle-class public  opinlrn. 

Since  the  rise  of  Fascist  Germany,  and  more  particularly  during 
these  last  months  of  the  war,  I  detect  another  chiiracterl^tic  of  our 
national  attitude  which  has  flowered  up  quickly  to  the  surface, 
but  which  for  that  reason  is  no  less  permanent.  I  refer  to  the 
passlonat?  hatred  of  authoritarian  creeds,  and  the  profound  in- 
sistence on  freedom  to  speak  and  to  vote  aTid  to  live  as  we  please. 
This  Is  far  more  than  lip  service  to  an  outwcrn  creed,  or  the 
repetition  of  some  ancient  dogma.  We  have  been  profoundly 
shaken  and  troubled  by  what  has  occurred  In  the  totalitarian 
states,  althcuph  there  is  much  confusion  as  to  the  cau.ses  which 
have  brou>:ht  these  things  alaout.  We  ourselves  are  engaj^ed  In  an 
immen.sely  important  struggle  to  cfl.set  the  Inequalities  and  dis- 
harmonies which  a  blind  and  ruthless  Industrial  development  has 
apparently  cau.sed.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  th?  democratic 
processes,  negatively  conceivrd.  left  to  themselves,  will  solve  noth- 
ing, but  win  themselves  disappear  before  the  directed  forces  which 
today  oppose  them,  and  which,  like  evil  genii  spring  from  the 
monstrous  confusion  cf  mcchani.stlc  living  which  we  have  per- 
mitted to  surrou'.d  nnd  dominate  our  lives.  Wo  sliould  not  identify 
the  Increase  of  Government  power  with  the  loss  of  individual 
liberty.  One  may.  but  need  not.  accom.pany  th?  other.  It  is  not, 
the  power  in  it'^clf  that  Is  the  test,  but  the  fields  in  which  it  is 
exercised  and  the  ends  for  which  it  is  used.  For  the  strong  arm 
of  government  may  be  thrust  out  to  protect  freedom  of  worship,  of 
the  press,  of  assemblage — or  it  may  be  used  to  suppress  and  destroy 
those  things  wliich  we  hold  precious.  An  authority  cannot  be  held 
oppressive  which  is  drawn  against  crimes  that  the  community  haj 
declared  to  be  such,  if  that  community  is  itself  based  en  an 
honest  suffrage  and  a  respect  for  minorities.  But  where  the  police 
of  the  state  is  used,  under  cover  of  the  protection  of  property  cr 
ke?ping  the  peace,  to  give  expression  to  class  prejudices  or  re- 
ligious hatreds,  government  becomes  a  vehicle  of  suppression  and 
death.  Democracy  must  be  a  too!,  a  way  of  living,  as  well  as  an 
ideal.    It  cannot  be  passive  in  an  active  world. 

Our  growth  to  maturity  in  what  I  shall  call  social  thinking, 
for  want  of  a  more  convenient  phrase,  is  still  chaotic  nnd  undis- 
ciplined. We  are  too  near  the  frontier  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
dislike  of  control  and  the  contempt  for  community  activity  which 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  has  long  ago  accepted.  The 
test  of  our  growth,  the  m.ark  of  ovir  manhood  as  a  Nation  in  the 
immediate  future,  will  be.  m  my  opinion,  our  ability  to  accept  as 
an  inevitable  condition  of  our  world  today  the  certainty  that  more 
freedom  for  the  human  spirit  must  ar.d  inevitably  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  regulation  and  control  of  those  thitips  which 
tend  to  smother  that  freedom:  and  that  our  problem  is  not  to  resist 
government,  but  to  use  it  for  our  own  ends  and  for  whatever  com- 
mon purpose  we  can  build  together.  For  government,  however  it 
is  expres"^ed — National.  State-wide,  local,  or  regional — Is  but  a  com- 
mori  purpose  and  a  common  will.  It  is  not  something  outside  our- 
selves, or  alien  to  our  Ideals.  It  Is  what  we  make  it.  We  can 
despise  our  Government,  and  make  it  feeble  and  a  thing  of  con- 
tempt, incapable  of  coping  with  these  forces  which  we  have  bred, 
nnd  watch  them  destroy  our  society  because  we  are  not  strong 
enough  for  united  effort.  Or  we  can  knit  it  into  sonicthing  strong 
and  honest,  and  subservient  to  our  own  desires.  But  we  may  be 
sure  of  this  that  whatever  way  we  treat  it.  our  attitude  toward  our 
Government  will  do  much  to  condition  its  quality  and  to  shape  Its 
course  If  we  were  not  always  calling  it  inefficient,  in  a  sort  cf 
Ecoinful  game,  it  would  have  less  chance  of  Ijecoming  .so  If  we 
were  prouder  of  its  great  achievements,  more  would  be  WTought  to 
m.eet  our  pride  We  can  create  m  it  a  splendid  living  energy  from 
our  own  insistent  dreams;  or  we  can  narrow  it  to  as  small  a  compass 
&£  the  definition  of  our  own  dislike. 
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Lewis  Mumford  In  The  Culture  of  Cities  has  spoken  of  the  most 
criiical  problem  of  human  society  today  as  that  of  diminishing  the 
role  of  the  power  state  and  enlarging  the  role  of  the  service  state. 
"The  real  alternative  to  the  empty  political  patterns  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  lies."  he  writes,  "not  in  totalitarianism,  but  in  Just 
the  opposite  of  this:  the  restoration  of  the  human  scale  In  govern- 
ment, the  multiplication  of  the  units  of  autonomous  service,  the 
Widening  of  the  cooperative  processes  of  government,  the  general 
reduction  of  the  area  of  arbitrary  compulsion,  the  restoration  of  the 
processes  of  persuasion  and  rational  agreement  '  Example-^  of 
service  government  today  are  found  in  the  work  among  farmers 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  effect  crop  control:  the  widely 
diversified  services  of  the  T.  V.  A  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  basin; 
and   in  the  International  field,  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

I  have  discussed  our  liational  maturing  in  terms  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, but  the  analogy  Is  an  over-simpllftcatlon  and  may  be  mis- 
leading. By  maturity  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  any  particular  level 
of  civilization,  but  simply  the  sloughing  off  of  a  childish  state  of 
mind,  the  emergence  from  the  day  dreaming  of  magic  formulates 
Into  a  world  of  reality  Nor  do  I  wl.«-h  to  imply  that  we  are  living 
In  that  world  today.  But  we  are  nearer  to  It.  and  cur  youth  dis- 
illusioned about  the  past,  skeptical  of  the  present,  are  nearer  to 
maturity  than  the  older  generations  I  do  not  seo  signs  that  they 
have  lost  any  of  the  zest  for  life  which  is  sometimes  the  price  of 
aglnK  On  the  contrary,  they  see  better  than  we  did  what  they 
want,  they  are  more  conscious  of  realities,  the  threadbare  ancient 
symbols  like  patrloti.«m  and  honor  and  humanity  will  no  longer 
betray  them  as  they  betrayed  us  They  arc  perhaps  tragically 
disUx'ated.  but  they  are  far  better  equipped  than  we  for  making 
over  the  world  as  It  must  be  made  over 

In  the  maturing  process  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  homespun  American  virtues  have  bc-en  lost  or  forgotten; 
they  have  been  cleansed,  no  doubt,  and  have  emerged  tougher, 
mere  universal,  lest,  literary  as  we  have  grown  Into  a  nation.  And 
of  late  we  have  become  douMy  conscious  of  them  In  a  poem 
called  Plain  Chant  for  America,  published  la.-st  August  in  the 
Ladles  Home  Journal.  Katherlne  Garrison  Chapln  has  beautifully 
expressed  something  of  the  American  dream: 

"For  the  dream  unfinished 
Out  of  which  we  came, 
We  stand   together. 
While  a  hemisphere  darkens 
And  the  nations  flame. 

No  dark  signs  close  the  doors  of  our  speaking. 
No  bayonets  bar  the  door  to  our  prayers. 
No  gun  butts  shadow  our  children's  eyes. 

FYeedcm  is  salt  In  our  blood  and  Its  bone  Ehaf)e; 
If  freedom  falls,  we'll  fight  for  more  freedom — 
This  is  the  land,  and  there  are  the  years 
When  freedom's  a  whisper  above  their  ashes 
An  absolute  word  cut  on  their  graves. 

Let  them  remember  that  here  on  the  western 

Horizon  a  star,  once  acclaimed,  has  not  sot; 

And    the    strength    of    a    hope,    and    the    shape    of    a    vision 

Died  for  and  sung  for  and  fought  for. 

And  worked   for. 

Is  living  yet." 


Urge  United  States  Aid  Britain  With  Supplies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  BEN  GIBBS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 


RZSOLUTION      OP      ALT.\MAHA      POST.      A\fERICAN      LEGION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  GIBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Be  tt  resolved  by  the  Altamaha  Poet,  No.  26,  American  Legion. 

Department   of  Georgia. 

First.  That  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  furnish  the  British  all 
necessary  aid  in  the  form  of  supplies  such  as  food,  anxmunition. 
airplanes,  destroyers,  and  tanks,  or  anything  they  need  except  our 
Army  or  Navy. 

Second.  That  this  Government  refrain  from  sending  men  to  fight 
on  Icreign  soil  unless  the  United  States  becomes  in  danger  fram 
Invasion. 

Third.  That  our  Army  and  Navy  be  increased  to  sufBcient 
strength  to  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fourth.  Tliat  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  alkns  be 
stopped  and  that  all  aliens  be  forbidden  to  possess  arms  or  ani- 
naunition 

Submitted  by  C.  C.  Padgett  and  S.  Allen  Mlddleton. 


Amendment:    By    Walter    Hardee    to    the    above,    second    by    Rev. 
John  Godfrey. 

To  have  all  American  citizens  put  In  the  pxisltlons  that  are  now 

held  by  people  that  are  partial   to  any  foreign  governments  who 

want    to    undtrmlne    our   form    of    government;    also    not    to    allow 

I    anyone  to  sjseak  over  the  radio  that  trie.s  to  undermine  our  Gov- 

i    ernment  because  It  does  not  correspond  to  the  government  of  for- 

I   elgn  nations  that  they  believe  in. 

Read  and  adopted  by  Altamaha  Post.  No    26.   American  Leclon. 
Department  of  Georgia  in  open  session  this  25th  day  of  June  1940. 

Chari.es  a.  Hardy,  Adjutant. 


The  Gever  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  discuss  thi.s  amendment  in  full.  However,  the 
limited  time  does  not  permit  such  a  discussion.  If  the  time 
were  available,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  constitutionality 
of  this  infamous  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  Is  sufiBcient 
to  say  that  the  proponents  hope  that  if  the  amendment  is 
enacted  into  law  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
states  will  uphold  it  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  so-called  liberal 
measure.  I  do  not  agree  with  this,  because  the  qualification 
Of  voters  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  States. 

Voting  is  not  a  right,  it  is  a  privilege  that  can  be  granted 
or  withheld  by  the  States.  Regardless  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure,  we  should  lock  to  its  motives  and  see  what 
is  behind  it.  I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  a  thrust 
at  the  South.  I  am  not  arguing  the  right  or  feasibility  of 
poll  tax.  but  the  American  doctrine  of  State  rights.  Of 
course,  the  proponents  may  claim  that  any  means  to  obtain 
an  end  is  proper.  If  poll  taxes  should  be  abolished  in  the 
States  where  they  are  now  required,  why  not  let  each  State 
settle  its  own  Internal  affairs?  Several  of  the  Southern 
States  have  abolished  the  pell  tax.  Talk  about  this  being  a 
democratic  measure.  I  say  that  it  is  very  undemocratic.  It 
has  no  place  in  a  republican  form  of  government.  Let  us 
here  and  now  decide  whether  we  want  to  abolish  all  States 
and  have  a  totalitarian  form  of  government  where  every 
citizen  must  look  to  Washington. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  are  unsound  in  their 
argument.  They  talk  about  a  democracy.  Does  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  many  other  countries  that  might  be 
named,  have  a  poll  tax?    No,  they  do  not. 

Let  us  see  just  how  fair  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
are  in  attempting  to  put  this  amendment  across.  A  charge 
has  been  made  upon  this  floor  from  time  to  time  that  some 
Members  from  the  South  were  elected  by  a  small  number  of 
votes.  Anyone  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  about  political 
history  in  this  Nation  knows  that  elections  in  the  South  are 
decided  in  the  primaries.  Few  of  the  Democrats  go  to  the 
polls  in  general  elections  except  Presidential  elections.  Yet 
a  Democrat  has  offered  this  amendment. 

How  many  times  have  you  found  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  attempting  to  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  other 
States?  In  my  own  State,  for  instance,  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  a  nominee  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  In 
an  election.  Some  of  the  States  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
nominate  and  elect  their  Congressmen  uf>on  a  plurality  basis. 
It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  Representatives  here  today  are 
here  because  they  received  a  plurality  vote.  It  is  entirrly 
possible  that  Members  can  be  elected  from  those  States 
where  they  only  receive  a  small  part  of  the  total  vote  cast. 
Yet  do  you  hear  any  of  us  trying  to  change  your  method  of 
election?    You  do  not. 

This  amendment  is  introduced  at  this  time  under  the  guise 
of  having  something  to  do  with  clean  politics.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  PoliUcs  are  as  clean  in  States  where 
the  poll  tax  is  collected  as  in  States  where  it  is  not.     The 
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pri\ilege  of  votinp  is  not  derived  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  from  the  respective  State  governments.  No  one 
has  claimed  before  this  measure  cam.e  up  that  voting  is  a 
right.  Voting  Is  a  privilege,  and  it  is  a  privilege  that  the 
respective  States  can  grant  or  withhold  at  their  discretion. 

If  you  pass  this  amendment,  why  in  the  not-too-far  distance 
cannot  Washington  say  we  have  decided  that  the  States  have 
no  say-?o  and  let  us  abolish  voting  altogether?  I  love  my 
State:  I  am  not  afraid  of  all  of  its  citizens  voting,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  the  motives  beliind  this  bill.  These  crusaders  who 
take  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  should  first  sweep  the  yard 
around  their  own  front  door. 

Why  this  amendment  at  this  time?  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason.  The  sponsor  of  this  amendment  has  a  bill  now  p.^nd- 
ing  of  hke  nature  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hearings  have  been  held  upon  this  bill,  and  it  is  realized  that 
the  type  of  testimony  given  by  witnesses  before  that  com- 
mittee was  not  any  too  impressive.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
applies  to  all  of  the.se  witnesses,  a?  there  were  some  well- 
intentioned  and  misltd  witnesses,  but  I  do  say  that  many  of 
the  witnesses  were  members  of  radical  organizations.  Tlie 
spokesman  for  one  organization  saw  fit  to  attack  southern 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  charge  that  if  this  bill  were 
law  that  they  would  not  be  in  Congress.  He  made  a  most 
uncalled-for  attack  upon  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  who  heads  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fishery  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  because  this  gentleman  has  dared  to 
take  the  stand  that  this  Government  of  ours  has  some  right 
in  its  own  sh.ps.  This  same  organization  has  recently  con- 
demned the  President  and  charged  him  with  preparing  to 
make  a  "blitxkrieg"  because  he  proposed  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  organiza- 
tion has  also  charged  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
notoriously  antilabor  in  all  of  its  actions.  It  has  also  con- 
demned Congress  because  it  dared  bar  certain  people  from 
\V.  P.  A.  relief.  It  also  condemns  the  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  aliens,  or  any  conscription  plan. 

What  other  organizations  are  favoring  this  plan?  The 
National  Youth  Concress  and  its  allied  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Young  Communist  Movement.  I  cculd  name 
Ovher  radical  organizations  that  are  demanding  that  the 
Federal  Government  attempt  to  punish  the  South. 

Who  else  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Missi.ssippi  for  this  notorious  un-American 
bill?  It  is  the  Communist  Party  of  district  17  comprising 
these  three  States.  The  only  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  my  State  reque.sting  that  this  measure  be  enacted  is 
from  the  Communist  Party. 

What  other  Member  of  Congress  was  attacked  in  the 
Judiciary  CommittQe?  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  heads  the  committee  on  un-American  activities. 
WTiy?  Because  he  dared  to  take  the  lead  in  a  crusade 
against  un-American  elements  several  years  ago  before 
many  of  us  realized  the  condition  that  we  were  in.  A  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  was  also  attacked  be- 
cause he  dprrd  ri.se  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  and  con- 
demn un-American  activities  in  this  Nation.  Tlie  charge 
was  m.ade  before  the  committee  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  abolish  poll  taxes  in  these  States  these  gentle- 
men would  not  serve  in  Con!4ress.  I  want  to  say  here  and 
new  that  this  is  untrue.  These  gentlemen  are  rendering  a 
patriotic  duly  to  their  country,  and  I  would  have  no  fear 
of  their  be;ng  elected  from  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

This  to  me  is  one  thing  that  this  Congress  should  take 
note  of.  That  witnesses  came  before  a  committee  of  this 
House  and  asked  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  be  passed  in  order 

to  pet  rid  of  Members  of  this  body.  If  any  of  you  want  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  with  this  idea  in  view,  let  me  tell 
you  now  that  these  gentlemen  will  continue  to  serve  their 
districts.  States,  and  Nation  as  long  as  they  wish,  rcpardless 
of  any  poll-tax  measure. 

I  am  net  here  to  argue  that  the  amounts  charged  for  poll 
tax  are  the  correct  amounts  that  should  bo  charged,  but  if 
they  are  not.  there  is  a  way  to  remedy  this,  and  that  is  by 
State  legislation.  If  this  measure  were  adopted,  some  sup- 
porters would  later  come  back  and  make  objection  to  any 


educational  requirement  that  the  State  might  set  up.  They 
would,  also,  make  objection  against  any  requirements  as  to 
residence  in  the  State  before  voting.  The  question  of  voting 
is  a  matter  of  education  and  not  one  of  poll-tax  requirement. 

While  men  and  women  are  dying  and  being  driven  from 
their  homes  in  other  latids  and  their  destinies  being  brought 
under  a  government  farther  away  from  home,  it  is  time  that 
we  carefully  analyze  any  measure  that  would  further  invade 
our  Slates. 

Some  people  are  so  afraid  that  others  will  not  think  that 
they  are  liberal,  they  want  to  say  that  "I  am  more  liberal 
than  you."  I  say  to  you  as  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  aid  the  South. 

Those  from  afar  who  wish  to  further  penalize  the  South 
and  take  this  great  section  under  their  pz-otective  wings 
would  be  rendering  a  greater  service  to  their  country  during 
this  emergency  if  they  would  confine  their  activities  to  mat- 
ters in  their  own  districts,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  driv- 
ing from  the.se  shores  those  who  do  not  believe  in  our  form 
of  government. 


Mr.  Willkie's  Repudiation  of  Republican  Members 
of    the    Wavs   and    Means   Committee   on   Trade 


Amercements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  well  understand  why 
my  genial  friend  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Knutson]  opposed  the 
no.mination  of  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie.  and,  according  to  news- 
paper accounts,  signed  a  petition  against  his  nomination. 
Mr,  Willkie  in  tv.-o  recent  a.ticles,  the  April  issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  22,  came 
out  strongly  for  the  trade-agreements  program,  which  some 
minority  members  of  my  committee  stated  would  be  an  im- 
portant issue  this  fall.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Fortune 
Magazine  article  Mr.  Willkie  pays  Secretary  Hull  a  compli- 
ment on  account  of  his  m'thods  of  carrying  out  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  According  to  newspaper  accounts  some 
of  my  Republican  friends  have  characterized  Mr.  Willkie  as 
"just  a  free-trade  Democrat."  That  might  help  to  elect  him 
President  if  he  did  not  have  so  many  Republican  handicaps. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson  1  should  not 
feel  lone.'fome.  for  the  position  on  trade  agreem.ents  of  every- 
one of  his  Republican  colleagues  on  our  committee  have  like- 
wise been  repudiated  by  Mr.  Willkie.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Knutson  I  said,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  that  a  number  of  Republicans  would  be 
defeated  on  trade  agreements  if  Mr.  Willkie  should  be  nomi- 
nated.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  about  it. 

Of  course,  they  have  already  begun  to  squirm  and  twist  and 
console  themselves  because  they  think,  and  possibly  hope,  that 
Mr.  Hitler  has  made  trade  agreements  a  dead  issue.  The 
reactionary  G.  O.  P.  Press  has  already  begun  to  rationalize 
that  Mr.  Willkie  sees  eye  to  eye  with  opponents  of  reciprocity. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff! has  also  attempted  to  rationalize  and  explain  away 
Mr.  Willkie's  known  and  recorded  approval  of  Secretary 
Hull's  trade-agreements  program.     He  states: 

It  has  come  almost  to  be  accepted  In  the  public  mind  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  reciprocity  and  foreign  trade. 

I  think  the  public  is  exactly  right  in  concluding  that  the 
Rrpubl.can  Party  is  opposed  to  real  reciprocity.  Only  five 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  stood  with  Mr.  Willkie 
when  the  continuation  of  reciprocity  was  last  voted  upon. 

In  the  statement  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Woodruff,  appearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  p.  4377.  he  attempts  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Willkie  is 
opposed    to    the    most-favored-nation    principle    of    those 
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afrreements.  He  emphasized  Mr.  Wlllkie's  statement  regard- 
ing "two  nations."  I  want  to  call  attenUon  to  Mr.  Willkie's 
statement  in  Fortune  Magazine  for  April  1940 — and  I  hope 
he  has  not  shifted  his  position  en  such  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion since  that  time — for  he  spoke  of  two  countries  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  and  then  significantly  said: 

This  agreement  Is  then  extended  to  apply  to  other  countries  too. 
What  cculd  be  simpler  or  more  In  accordance  with  commcn  sense? 
What  could  be  better  qualified  to  benefit  us,  the  people,  as  a  whole? 

FVir  the  benefit  of  my  colleague  and  others.  I  insert  the 
following  statement  of  Mr.  Willkie  from  Fortune  Magazine: 

Now.  obvloualy,  It  will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  bect>me  a 
ftee-trtwle  cmmtry  by  Itaelf  For  the  United  States  to  erase  lU  tar- 
iffs all  at  once  would  be  ruinous  to  cur  people  and  many  ot  our 
Industrie*.  The  present  Secretary  of  State.  Ctordell  Hull,  who  is 
wise  and  temperate,  rcAllaes  this.  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal - 
trade  agreements  as  a  step  toward  increasing  our  foreign  business 
gradually  Under  this  policy  the  United  States  takes  up  the  prob- 
lem of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately:  lists  the  products  that 
It  would  like  to  export:  atiidles  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other 
country;  and  then  a  deal  Is  arranged,  each  country  making  such 
concessions  as  It  can  with  the  least  possible  harm  and  the  most 
possible  benefit  to  Its  own  people.  This  agreement  is  then  extended 
to  apply  to  other  countries,  too.  What  could  be  simpler  or  more  In 
accord  with  common  sense?  What  could  be  better  qualified  to 
benefit  us.  the  people,  as  a  whole?  Of  ootirse.  we  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices. But  the  point  la  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreemenU  are 
negotiated,  the  sacrifices  are  always,  and  should  always  be,  less 
than  the  benefits  gained.     That  \a,  we,  the  people,  profit. 

I  want  to  remind  those  who  take  the  position  that  trade 
agreements  are  out  the  window,  that  agreements  are  still 
wholly  or  partially  in  effect  with  Finland,  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  want  to  remind  them  that 
the  agreement  is  still  in  effect  with  Canada,  as  well  as  all  of 
those  which  have  been  negotiated  with  Latin-American 
countries. 

I  should  like  to  further  remind  them  that  there  are  still 
obvious  possibilities  of  opening  up  trade  and  lowering  tariff 
barriers  in  keeping  with  tlie  principles  of  this  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  principles  of  trade  agreements  will  serve  a.s  a 
basis  for  a  better  economic  peace  than  was  indicated  in  the 
Fordney-McCiunber  and  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Acts.  So  it  is 
a  little  early  to  relegate  trade  agreements  to  the  "heaven 
of  forgotten  issues."  as  Mr.  Hoover  stated  in  his  speech 
which  apparently  relegated  him  to  the  "heaven  of  forgotten 
politicians." 

I  challenge  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  concede  a  complete  world  victory  to  Hitler  and  who 
seem  willing  to  surrender,  witliout  a  fight,  to  his  totalitarian 
system  of  trade  for  America.  Secretary  Hull,  who  is  not  so 
easily  bluffed  out  of  our  American  system  of  trade,  is  taking 
steps  to  protect  our  commerce. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleague  from  Michigan  inserted  at 
least  a  part  of  the  foreign  trade  and  tariff  plank  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  in  the  Record.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
what  a  Republican  newspaper,  the  Washington  Post,  said  of 
this  plank  which  was  particularly  critical  of  the  way  trade 
agreements  have  been  negotiated. 

Particularly  Inaccurate  is  the  reference  to  "one-man  tariff  mak- 
ing ■  Anyone  familiar  with  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
knows  that  thev  were  carefully  negotiated  by  experts  after  hearings 
and  extensive  analyses  of  doinestlc  mdustnes  affected.  The  caufce 
of  intelligent  debate  on  vital  issues  would  have  been  better  served 
Lf  the  resolutions  committee  had  concentrated  Its  attention  on 
clarification  of  Its  own  position  on  tariffs  and  foreign  trade. 


Return  of  the  Wright  Airplane  to  the  United 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.    SHEPPARD.      Mr.    Speaker    and    Members    of    the 
Houae.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  which,  in  my  opinion, 


has  much  merit  and  I  feel  that  the  entire  membership  of 
this  House  is  vitally  interested  in  aviation,  its  past,  present, 
and  future. 

I  further  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  notice  of  an 
association  meeting  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Friday.  May 
31.  1940.  by  the  Wilbur  Wright  Federal  Hangar  No.  1.  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day  Association.  Inc..  which  have  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  following  resolution  with  respectful 
request  that  favorable  consideration  be  given  the  contents 
thereof  and  signed  by  Walter  Moore  Royal.  Jr.,  president. 
Wilbur  Wright  Federal  Hangar  No.   1: 

SATtTIDAT.   jTTWt    1.    1940 

The  national  body  concurred  unanimously  with  Wilbur  Wright 
Federal  Hangar  No  1,  and  also  respectfully  request  th^^t  favorable 
consideration   be  given   this  resolution. 

John    J     Crim. 
Chairman,  National  Aviation  Day  Association,  Inc. 


Joint  resolution 

Return  of  the  Wright  airplane  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  placed  on  permanent  exhibition,  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  Jointly  approved  by  Mr   Wright  and  the  Congress. 

Whereas  the  American  public  has.  long  since,  come  to  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  Wright  brothers  were  the  first  to  success- 
fully fly  a  hcavler-than-alr  machine,  and 

Whereas  the  symb<il  of  American  aviation  supremacy — the  Wright 
airplane  which  made  the  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk — now  reposes, 
on  exhibition.  In  a  Brftlsh  Musetwi.  and 

Whereas  war-time  conditions  abroad,  today,  render  It  possible 
that  this  plane  may  be  destroyed,  or  damaged  Irreparably,  by  air 
raids,  or  other  acts  of  war.  and 

Whereas  American  pride  requests  that  this  plane  be  returned  to 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  present  generation  and  poster- 
ity, may  have  visible  pr;X)f  of  the  rniirvclcUj  progress  made  hi  avia- 
tion, since  the  historic  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  on  December  17,  1903: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  request  Mr  Orville 
Wrijjht  —only  Inin ;  founder  of  aviation — to  arrange  to  have  this 
first-to-fly  plane  restored  to  the  United  States:  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent exhibition,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  Jointly  ap- 
proved by  Mr    Wright  and  the  Congress. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CON.NECTICt.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


RESOLUTION   OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  at 
their  annual  convention  held  Saturday,  June  15.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.: 

National  GtJARo  Association  of  CoNNEcncrrr, 

Hartford,  Conn..  June    15,    1940 

Whereas  the  present  International  situation  clearly  indicates  the 
Immediate  necessity  for  expansion  of  otir  national-defense  program, 
and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  the  National  Guard  to  serve  has 
sometimes  been  the  subject  of  com:nent :   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Guard  Association  of  Connecticut 
assembled  In  Its  annual  convention  at  Hartford.  June  15,  1940. 
reiterates  Its  entire  willingness  to  render  whatever  service,  wherein 
competent  authority  may  require:  this  in  keeping  with  the  history 
and  tradition  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard 

Service  In  the  Guard  has  always  entailed  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Its  membfrs  but  we  stand  ready  now  as  always  and  cheer- 
ft  lly  to  make  whatever  personal  sacrifice  this  situation  may 
demand. 

We  re.spectfuUy  urge  that  Immediate  authority  be  given  the 
National  Guard  to  recruit  to  peace  strength;  that  every  step 
possible  be  taken  to  expedite  the  full  and  complete  equipment  of 
the  National  Guard;  and  if  active  service  Is  contemplated,  the 
National  Guard  be  given  an  extended  period  of  field  training  in 
preparation  fur  such  contingency. 
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We  respectfully  urge  the  Adjutant  General  of  Connecticut  to 
transmit  this  resolution  to  all  proper  persons 

J    M    QriNN. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry. 

Raymond  Watt, 
Lieutenant  Colomrl.  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Coast 
Artillery  (Headquarters). 

Ktnneth  F.  Cramfr. 
Lieutenant  Coloriel.  One  Hundred  and  Siity-ninth  Infantry. 

The  within  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  National  Guard  Association  In  convention  assembled  at 
Hartford.  Conn..  June  15,  1940 

(Signed)      Wii-LIAM   P    Boat, 
Caplain.    Two   Hundred    and    Forty-second    Coast    Artillery 
(Headquarters) ,  Secretary. 


A    Few    Thoughts  on    Preparedne<5s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 
roN.scRimoN 
Mr.   HOFFMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  to  Congress  shortly  will 
come  a  compulsory  military  training  bill.     It  requires  the 
rtgistration  of  all  male  citizens  between  18  and  65.    It  directs 
the  Pre.'^ident  "as  soon  as  possible  to  select  for  training  and 
service,  such  number  of  men  as  in  his  judgment,  whether 
a  state  of  war  exists  or  not.  are  required  in   the  national 
interest." 

Read  that  acain  Authority  in  peacetime  to  draft  anyone 
find  everyone  between  18  and  65.  The  fir.'^t  to  be  drafted  un- 
doubtedly will  be  those  between  21  and  31,  to  serve  for  such 
time  and  in  such  places  and  manner  as  the  President  may 
direct.  , 

'  LOOKING   FOR  TEOtTBLE 

Do  you  get  what  that  means?  The  national  administration 
has  been  threatenioR  and  blustering,  warning  European  na- 
tions to  stay  out  of  the  Western  HemL-^phere.  The  press 
reports  Germany  has  a  submarine  base  in  Uruguay.  Great 
Britain  is  blockading  Martinique  in  the  Caribbean.  Are  sol- 
diers, marines,  and  the  Navy  to  be  sent  to  drive  them  out? 

With  Hitler  winning  in  the  Old  World  and  the  President 
pointing  out  the  ease  with  which  even  Omaha  might  be  blown 
to  dust,  there  is  every  need  for  preparedness  for  national 
defense.  Inevitably,  that  means  not  only  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  munitions  of  war,  but  the  training  of  men. 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

Training  of  some  sort.  l)oth  industrial  and  military,  we 
must  have.  Tlie  kind  and  the  amount  of  training  !-hould 
under  no  circumstances  be  left  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
ar.d  his  advi.'^ers  are  too  closely  affiliated  with  subversive 
prcups.  Communists  and  those  sympathetic  to  Communists 
are  no  safe  teachers  for  American  youth  nor  guardians  of  our 
freedom. 

MARCHING   OFF  TO   WAR 

First  to  be  con.scripted  v.ould  be  the  white-collar  men.  pro- 
fessional men.  accountants,  clerks;  then  farmer  boys.  Under 
the  present  plan,  the  last — workers  in  essential  indu.«;tries. 
And  here  is  the  viciousness  of  the  present  scheme.  Many 
essential  industries  have  been  organized  by  the  C.  I.  O..  which, 
In  turn,  has  many  leaders  who  are  either  Commiuiists  or  lean 
in  that  direction.     They  would  be  the  last  to  go. 

While  loyal  Americans  are  conscripted,  serve  for  $30  a 
month  and  keep,  the  Communists,  their  "red"  sympathizers 
and  workers  in  Industry-  would  be  safe  at  home,  drawing  pay 
as  high  as  $2  an  hour,  with  titne  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

JUSTICE    TO   AIX 

If  we  are  to  have  conscription  let  us  make  it  universal, 
and.  if  you.  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  clerk,  a  merchant,  a  farm 
worker,  are  to  be  drafted  for  military  training,  then  add  to 
the  law  a  provision  that  will  require  every  factory  worker- 


yes,  and  every  public  official,  including  Congressmen — to 
serve  at  their  jobs  for  a  like  period  and  for  the  same  pay 
the  conscript  diaws  during  his  time  of  service. 

NONSENSE?       ABSt-RD? 

Do  I  hear  you  say?  Perhaps.  But  think  it  over.  It  is  not 
as  silly  as  it  seems  and  it  certainly  would  be  just  and  equitable. 
Neither  justice  nor  patriotism  requires  the  drafting  of  one 
man  from  his  home,  his  business,  his  community  life,  to  serve 
this  Government,  protecting  the  rest  of  us,  giving  him  but 
a  nominal  wage,  while  permitting  all  others  to  profiteer,  either 
through  excessive  wages  or  excessive  profits. 

SOMETHING   OF   A   SHOCK     ISN'T   rT? 

To  suggest  that  you  and  I,  who  will  not  be  drafted,  should 
take  $30  a  month  and  "keep."  while  our  friends  and  neighbors 
are  taking  compulsory  military  training?  But,  at  that,  many 
of  US  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  training  and  the  danger  of  fighting. 

PLANLESS    SPENDI  SG 

Apparently  the  New  Deal  theory  of  spending  for  the  sake 
of  spending  is  to  apply  to  our  national-defense  program. 
The  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000  has  been  authorized.  This 
week  will  see  the  authorization  of  another  $4,000,000,000  and 
another  request  for  $5,000,000,000  more  is  coming.  Fourteen 
billion  dollars — fourteen  thousand  million.  Everyone  familiar 
with  the  situation  knows  that  sum  cannot  be  wisely  and  in- 
telligently spent  within  the  next  6  years. 

The  authorization  of  such  expenditures  is  a  sort  of  a  bluff. 
What  we  need,  before  we  either  authorize  or  spend  additional 
millions,  is  a  sane  plan  for  spending,  which  will  give  us 
results. 

Speaking  figuratively,  leaves  can  be  raked  under  a  defense 
program  as  well  as  under  a  "more  abundant  life"  program. 
The  difTerence  is  that  the  latter  just  wasted  our  money. 
Boondoggling  with  the  defense  program  may  cost  tis  our 
national  existence. 

That  we  have  already  swallowed  more  than  we  can  digest 
is  evidenced  by  a  multitude  of  instances.  Just  one  from  home. 
The  Benton  Harbor  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes  that  it  has 
young  men  ready  for  apprenticeship  training  in  aviation; 
that  its  many  requests  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Cox.  of  Chicago.  111.,  upon 
Instructions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  have  gone 
unan.<;wered. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  frightening  the  Nation,  stirring  our 
people  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  patriotic  endeavor  and  then 
leaving  them  dangling  in  the  air  for  the  want  of  adequate 
facilities  for  training. 

OUB  DUTY 

It  is  the  duty  of  Republican  and  conservative  Democratic 
Congressmen  to  insist  that  they  be  advised  of  what  is  pro- 
posed: that  the  proposed  program  be  sensible,  capable  of  being 
carried  out,  and  that  those  entrusted  with  its  execution  be 
patriotic  Americans  with  but  one  idea  in  mind — service  to  the 
Nation.  To  such  a  duty  it  is  my  purpose  as  a  Representative 
to  devote  myself. 

Greenland  From  1898  to  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•    HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  8).  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   ROBERT  A.   BARTLETT 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  in  cormection  with  our 
national  defense,  I  find  a  very  able  article  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  of  July  1940,  written  by  Capt.  Robert 
A.  Bartlett,  who  went  north  with  Admiral  Peary.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Greenland  From  1898  to  Now,"    In  the  article 


I 
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appears  a  discussion  of  this  sn'eat  island  in  connection  with 
our  national  defense.  Among  other  things  the  following 
statpment  is  made: 

The  present  war  (the  first  World  War)  has  shown  us  most 
■tnlclngly  how  far  fiung  may  be  the  regions  having  a  bearing 
on  the  8tr\iggle. 

Great  Britain's  coaling  station  In  the  Palklands  spelled  destruc- 
tion for  Germany's  squadron  of  conunerce  destroyers.  Russlas 
port  of  Archangel  (Arkhangelsk)  has  been  an  Invaluable  gateway 
for  her.  Greenland  in  our  hands  may  be  a  valuable  piece  of  our 
defensive  armor.  In  the  haiids  of  a  hostile  Interest  it  could  be  a 
serious  menace. 

This  article  is  written  by  an  explorer  who  has  personally 
been  over  the  ground  with  Admiral  Peary.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  given  close  attention  in  connection  with  our  coast 
defenses.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  National  Cieographlc  Magazine  for  July  1940] 
Greenland  Prom  1898  to  Now — "Captain  Bob."  Who  Wi3*t  North 

With  Fe.«t.  Ttlls  of  42  Years  of  Exploration  in  the  Orphan 

Island  of  New  Axxial  and  Naval  Interxst 
(By  Robert  A   Bartlett) 

The  first  voyage  I  made  to  Greenland  was  In  1898  with  Admiral, 
then  Commander,  Rot)€rt  E  Peary  In  the  old  Wtnduxird.  At  that 
time  the  "Island  of  desolation."  as  people  xised  to  call  It.  was  Just 
a  J'jiT>pln?-off  place  for  the  North  Pole,  and  I  hardly  expected  to 
see  the  day  when  It  would  be  anything  else. 

Since  that  first  visit  I  have  made  more  than  30  exploratory  trips 
to  Greenland  In  the  last  15  years,  taking  with  me  on  my  schooner 
ES^e  M.  Morrisscy  lads  from  the  preparatory  schools  and  colleges 
and  gathering  data  and  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  other  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  birds  and  animals  for  zoos. 

I  have  observed  the  developnaent  of  the  country's  resources  under 
the  Intelligent  management  of  Denaiark.  have  seen  the  Esklmcs 
gradually  adopting  white  men's  ways  of  living;  and  have  learned 
that  the  snow  fields  of  the  ice  cap.  the  open  land  along  the  shore, 
and  the  sheltered  fjords  provide  excellent  landing  fields  for  air- 
plants  and  hide-outs  for  war  vessels. 

Each  summer  Danish  ships  have  brought  tools,  foodstuffs,  and 
clothing  to  the  people  of  Greenland.  Who  will  furnish  these  sup- 
plies now? 

To  keep  the  United  States  Government  Informed  on  conditions 
en  the  'orphan  island,  "  Mr.  James  K.  Pcnfleld  has  been  appointed 
the  first  American  consul  to  Greenland.  On  May  10  last,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  George  L.  West  hs  vice  consul,  he  sailed  on  the  U.  S, 
cutter  Comanche  for  Gouthaab. 

AN  ISLAND  WrrHOLT  A  COUNTRT 

When  Germany  entered  Denmark,  the  question  arof«  whether 
this  'protectorate"  extends  to  Denmark's  Island  of  Greenland,  and, 
if  it  does,  what  the  effect  will  be  on  North  Americans. 

The  answer.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  found  In  geography.  If  military 
forces  come  to  Greenland,  thoy  will  find  a  diverse  Island,  beautlfxil. 
amazing,  difficult,  icebound;  yet  a  place  which  might  very  well 
serve  as  a  yonr-round  base  for  air  operations  and  In  summer  for 
maneuvers  by  sea  and  land. 

The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  to  Cape  Dyer. 
Canada,  is  less  than  200  miles,  and  northern  Greenland  Is  only  12 
to  14  miles  from  Ellesmere  Island.  It  is  only  200  miles  as  the  sea 
bird  files  from  Greenland  to  Iceland,  and  from  there  500  miles  to 
the  British  Isles.  625  to  Norway. 

Thus,  while  Greenland  belongs  to  North  America,  it  is  actually  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  for  airplanes  flying  to  this  continent  from 
Europe. 

Beftre  I  set  down  my  notes  of  specific  voyages.  I  wish  I  could  put 
on  paper  the  wonder  and  iHitflement  I  felt  when,  as  a  newcomer  to 
the  north,  on  my  original  Peary  expedition,  I  saw  the  picture  of  Jiist 
what  Greenland  comprises. 

First,  it  Is  an  Island,  the  largest  In  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
niost  sparsely  inhabited.  In  the  Interior  Is  the  vast,  forbidding 
waste  of  Ice  which  has  been  accumulating  In  mystery  and  splendor 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  or.  at  any  rate,  since  blind  Nature  In 
the  Elaclal  period  set  her  inscrutable  machinery  to  work. 

A    MAMMOTH    ICX   CAKE 

It  Is  more  than  three  times  as  big  as  Texas.  But  a  good  four-fifths 
of  Its  827 .3(X)  square  miles  lies  mute  and  frozen  beneath  the  Ice  cap 
Which  hafc  filled  the  dead  valleys  and  made  them  level  with  the 
mountain  tops. 

All  the  visible  l>»nd  of  Greenland  is  a  sort  of  uncovered  band, 
stretching  about  the  co««st.  4  to  20  miles  wide,  but  In  a  few  places 
widening  to  as  much  as  112  miles  on  the  west  coast  and  to  180  or  so 
on  the  east  coast. 

Interior  Greenland  today  Is  a  majestic  plateau  of  ice.  Over  this 
plateau  In  the  old  Peary  days,  we  made  our  sledge  Journeys  across 
the  Icecap  a  full  8.000  feet  atwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  What  sleds 
Xrom  the  sky  may  alight  there  soon  I  can  only  conjecture. 


The  snow  of  the  Arctic  has  not  changed,  nor  have  the  Ico- 
locked  mountains  cf  Greenland;  but  the  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  Eskimos  are  profound 

In  the  old  days  Peary  compared  the  Greenland  Eskimos  as  he 
had  found  them  on  his  first  trips,  with  the  Eskimos  as  he  left 
them  when  the  great  venture  cf  the  North  Pole  had  been  won. 
Peary  5ald  that  on  his  arrival  In  Greenland  few  E.skimo  men  had 
a  knife  and  few  women  a  needle — a  steel  needle,  of  course,  he 
meant.  Bone  needles  they  fashioned  for  themselves  from  animal 
bones. 

Pew  of  these  isolated  Cape  York.  Greenland.  E.sktmos  had 
kayaks,  or  skin  boats,  and  the  man  who  had  a  sp>car  or  a  harpoon 
shaft  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  was  rich  But  when  Peary 
said  gcod-bye  to  Cape  York  and  hii  Eskimo  friends,  he  left  them 
almost  mlracu'.ou.sly  wealthy — for  Cape  York. 

There  were  knives  and  needles  of  steel,  and  almost  every  man 
and  half-grown  boy  had  a  kayak  They  also  had  seal  spears  and 
sledges  and  wood  for  lance  making  The  wealth  that  Peary  scat- 
tered in  tools  produced  other  wealth,  until  the  Cape  York  Eskimos 
were  Improved  In  ever>'  phase  of  their  lives. 

They  had  all  the  food  they  could  use;  their  better  weapon.s  saw 
to  that.  They  had  many  more  dogs  and  better  dogs.  And  the 
Improved  diet  showed,  in  the  years  during  which  Peary  took 
observations,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  death  rate  and  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  birth  rate. 

All  of  this  Peary  noted  with  pride  and  a  warm  heart,  for  ha 
loved  these  sturdy,  Independent  men  of  his  North. 

white    mens    ways    and    the    ESKIMOS 

What,  I  often  wonder,  would  the  great  Peary  say  if  he  could 
observe  the  Greenland  Eskimos  we  see  each  summer  when  the 
boys  of  the  Momssey  fare  forth  again  along  the  water  highways 
sailed  by  him? 

In  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stone  igloos  of  the  eawly  expiedl- 
tlons,  he  would  see  Eskimo  houses  of  wood.  In  them  he  would 
hear  the  blare  of  the  radio  and  the  monotonous  droning  of  the 
gramophone. 

Where.  40  years  ago,  Peary  saw  Eskimos  eating  a  soup  of  seal 
meat  and  seal  innards,  with  a  porridge  coiuptoscd  of  the  ground 
bones  of  animals — happily  smacking  their  lips  and  rubbing  their 
t>ellie.s — today  he  would  see  them  in  store  clothes  dropping  in  at 
the  trading  p<»t  to  buy  the  white  mans  tea  and  coffee  and 
imported  biscuit. 

Instead  of  the  old  animal-skin  boots,  patiently  sewed  by  Eskimo 
women  from  skins  their  men  had  taken  from  the  animals  they 
had  killed,  the  Admiral  would  see  his  brown  friends  pull  on  knee- 
high  rubber  boots  on  a  wet  day,  or  store-made  leather  boots  for 
dry  weather. 

One  of  my  boys.  R  P  Dove,  during  the  1936  expedition,  made  a 
rather  careful  study  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo,  who  lives  between 
Greenland  and  EUlesmcre  Island,  with  special  regard  to  "tubercu- 
losis and  the  sun."  Sadly  enough,  this  white  man's  diseiuse  has 
come  to  Peary's  Eskimos,  together  with  the  white  mans  tobacco 
and  devitalized  flour. 

driftwood  for  houses 

The  kind  of  house  an  Eskimo  builds  depends  almost  entirely  on 
Its  location.  In  east  Greenland,  the  section  we  studied  in  i939, 
native  homes  are  built  of  Canadian  driftwood.  Rivers  draining 
down  from  the  Canadian  northwest,  a  richly  forested  section,  bring 
quantities  of  driftwood  dancing  along  the  tides  Tliese  rivers 
empty  into  the  Polar  Basin  and  their  water  Is  carried  arnund  the 
north  of  Greenland,  thence  down  the  east  coast  by  the  Arctic 
current. 

Thus,  the  east  Greenland  Eskimo  has  plenty  of  lumber  for  his 
house,  though  the  houses  we  studied  used  only  a  small  amount  in 
the  roof. 

But  only  a  little  driftwood  travels  along  the  currents  around  Cape 
Farewell,  or  up  the  west  coast  Consequently,  the  Smith  Sound 
Eskimo  builds  for  his  house  a  stone  igloo 

The  roof  Is  made  of  flat  stones,  with  a  back  slope.  The  house  is 
alxiut  12  feet  wide  in  front  The  height  Just  permits  a  man  not 
too  tall  to  stand  upright.  A  narrow  house  passacc  8  feet  long  or  so 
forms  the  entrance.  A  low  platform  of  stone  fills  the  back  of  the 
house  completely 

Dry  grass  Is  laid  on  the  stone  and  on  this  are  piled  many  soft 
t>ear  or  reindeer  skins. 

Then,  above  the  passage,  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Ir,  the  single 
"window"  made  of  gut.     Through  this  the  light  filters  weakly. 

This  Eskimo  house  Is  a  Jolly,  familiar,  sociable  affair  As  In  the 
Bible,  the  Eskimo  father  may  explain.  "My  children  are  with  me 
In  bed."  for  the  platform  Is  the  family  bed  by  night,  and  the  family 
chair,  table,  and  drawing  room  by  day  I  nearly  omitted  ventila- 
tion— a  puncture  in  the  roof  about  the  size  of  a  man's  arm.  in 
which  in  time  of  storm  or  high  wind  is  placed  a  sod  which  stops  all 
chance  of  air  circulation. 

In  Smith  Sound  the  Eskimos  who  live  In  houses  like  this  have  4 
months  of  almost  continual  sunshine  Then  2  months  of  alternat- 
ing sun  and  twilight  preface  the  winter  darkness 

During  this  third  period,  for  3 '2  months,  they  see  no  sun  at  all. 
And.  In  these  months,  the  white  man's  germs  and  the  white  man's 
tuberculosis  arise  and  flourish. 
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HOtrsrHOLo  heat — and  smells 

Certain  rather  Interesting  facts  txirned  up  as  the  Danish  doctors 
eonsidered  the  rise  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Eskimos.  First,  the 
Investigators  exploded  our  old  idea  that  the  Eskimo  by  nature  Is 
capable  of  bearing  more  Intense  cold  than  white  men.  If  he  docs 
so.  the  authorities  concluded,  it  is  because  he  dresses  for  the  cold 
and  eats  fat.  fuel-charged  foods  to  stand  him  In  stead  during  his 
extreme  winter. 

When  this  theory  se.'med  to  be  established,  however,  the  con- 
tradictory fact  was  revealed  that  the  Eskimo  can  stand  a  degree 
of  heat  in  which  white  men  wilt  and  suffer. 

Nobody  can  fully  Imagine  the  heat  and  the  smells  of  an  Elskimo 
house  quite  so  realistically  as  the  man  who  has  borne  the  heat  and 
smelled  the  smells.  The  houses  are  heated  by  seal-oil  lamp.s.  These 
are  rather  flat  stone  vessels  with  wide  moss  wicks  which,  when 
properly  trimmed,  burn  the  seal  oil  with  a  wide,  white  flame  The 
heat  in  the  house  becomes  tropic — and  so  hygiene  perishes  in  the 
midst  of  food  scattered  al>oui  among  the  fur  skins,  of  dogs  here 
and  there,  of  all  too  little  attention  to  sanitation.  When  tubercu- 
losis comes  into  an  E-kimo  settlement,  it  runs  rampant. 

In  the  old  Peary  days  such  a  germ  would  not  have  been  so  seri- 
ous, for  the  Eskimos  then  lived  in  stone  iglcos  which  they  aban- 
doned from  seas<ui  to  season;  or  in  houses  which  grown  damp  In 
spring,  could  have  their  roofs  lifted  to  let  in  all  the  bright  and 
Cleansing  sunlight  fiom  the  generous  heavens. 

But  when  wood  was  substituted  for  stone  blocks,  making  the 
house  a  permanent  ycar-rcund  dwelling,  the  evil  was  done  De- 
terioration and  disease  clamped  down  upf)n  men  who  were  ex- 
periencing a  particular  scourge  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
their  race. 

For  this  rea.«!on  the  Danish  Government  barred  all  visitors  to 
Greenland  except  reputable  scientific  expeditions 

In  the  Peary  days  no  wild  animal  was  beyond  tlie  skill  of  the 
Eskimo,  though  the  hunter  was  armed  only  with  the  most  primi- 
tive weapons 

Then  came  firearms  One  result  was  the  destruction  of  herds  of 
animals-  needless  and  wasteful  destruction  Initiative,  independ- 
ence, the  old  upstanding  qualities  of  the  Peary  Eskimo,  seemed  to 


!         RESOURCES    OF    GREENLAND 

Probably  nobody  yet  knows  the  economic  possibilities  of  Green- 
land, but  the  known  resources,  for  9O0  years  since  the  outlaw  Erlo 
Visited  the  island,  have  kept  merchants  and  traders  busy  with  a 
fairly  rich  commerce  plying  between  Europe  and  the  largest  ice- 
locked   island   in   the   world 

On  my  flrst  trip  to  Greenland,  Admiral  Peary  told  me  that  when 
men  set  out  on  the  Cru.sades.  Ivory  from  walrus  and  narwhal  tusks 
was  sent  to  EXirope  as  the  pious  gift  of  Greenland  Christians 

Salt  fish.  seal,  and  cod  oil.  sealskins,  eider  down,  ivory  (the  tusks 
of  walrus  and  narwhal)  and  furs,  blue  and  white  fox.  have  for 
long  years  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  between  Greenland  and 
Denmark  L.Tter,  cryolite  mines  were  developed  in  southwest 
Greenland  The  town  of  Ivigtut  came  into  being,  as  did  many  a 
boom  tv^wn  and  city  of  our  own  mining  West 

Ivigtut.  the  port,  is  near  the  cryolite  mines,  and  cryolite  Is  one 
of  the  most  unu.sual  minerals  in  nature  Chemists  tell  us  that 
cryolite  is  a  sodium-aluminum  fluoride.  It  looks  like  hard-packed 
snow  And  where  it  is  found,  almost  exclusively  at  Ivigtut  in 
Greenland  other  bright-tinted  minerals  more  or  less  nameless 
occur  aloni:   with   the   cryolite. 

The  known  mineral  wealth  of  Greenland  Is  not  extensive.  In 
addition  to  cryolite,  there  are  coal  mines  on  Disko  Island;  also 
eome  coal  has  turned  up  recently  on  the  cast  coast.  Graphite  Is 
abundant  near  Upernavlk.  and  copper  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
places. 

FRONT    PORCH    OF    NORTH    AMERICA 

But  I  must  come  back  to  Greenland  as  the  next  stop  to  North 
America.  Peary  told  me  this  one,  too.  one  night  when  we  were 
gathered  In  his  cabin  at>oard  the  Hope  after  we  of  the  Windward 
had  made  rendezvous  with  him  at  Cape  Ycrk 

Lelf.  he  said  son  of  Eric  the  Outlaw,  the  real  discoverer  of  Green- 
land, used  the  i.sland  as  a  base  for  his  visit  to  North  America 

In  the  early  days  of  Greenland's  history  the  far-venturing  Norse- 
men had  seemingly  colonized  Greenland  in  fairly  large  numbers 
Old  records  tell  us  how,  after  the  black  death  in  Europe  a  brace  jf 
enemy  ship.s  bore  down  upon  Greenland  and  spirited  away  many 
colonift.s  to  make  up  for  Europeans  laid  low  by  the  terrible  scout ge. 

Whether  this  is  fact  or  fable,  the  ancient  Norse  who  possessed 
Gretnland  before  the  Danes  came  in  left  behind  the  remains  cf 
stables,  churches,  and  hou.ses.  and  seemingly  some  sort  of  Nordic 
town  meetlnK  house  to  bear  witness  to  that  first  colonization 

The  watchful  Danish  Government  has  guarded  the  old  ruins  with 
ant:quarian  Jealousy;  but  the  ruins  may  still  be  visited — or  could  be 
up  to  the  1939  trip  of  the  Momssey. 

In  southern  Greenland  near  Julianehaab  are  the  ruins  of 
Eriksfjord.  now  railed  Tuniigdliarflk. 

Beyond  a  high  range  of  hills  separating  two  sides  of  a  fjord  the 
ancient  town  cf  Brattahlid  had  its  day  not  so  far  from  its  sister  tcwn 
Of  Gardar  To  this  d:ty  the  boys  of  my  little  Momssey  may  see  the 
aged  church  -its  walls,  at  any  rate — hoary  and  in  rather  good  repair, 
gray  against  the  green  hillside  of  southern  Greenland. 


On  shore  the  remains  take  on  more  of  the  appearance  of  ruin. 
Up  and  about  the  sturdy  stcne  walls  the  whortleljerry.  the  Juniper 
shrub,  small  willow  trees,  and  many  species  of  vine  and  weed,  en- 
tangled, keep  company  with  such  familiar  American  wild  flowers  as 
buttercups  and  dandelions. 

TRACKS    OF    NORSE   CrVILlZATlON 

When  I  went  exploring,  years  ago.  about  the  ruins  of  the  hoary 
old  Norse  town  of  Kakortok  at  Jullinehaab.  it  wasn't  so  hard  to 
grasp  the  picture  of  an  old  and  orderly  life  under  the  Norse  back 
In  the  days  when  all  the  implements  of  the  "blitzkrieg"  still  slept 
in  the  limbo  of  evil  things  not  yet  coiceived. 

Stumbling  about  among  the  ruins,  in  that  year  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and.  later,  with  my  bays  on  one  of  the  Afomsscy 
expeditions.  I  examined  the  remnants  of  the  church  and  two  other 
buildings,  wall  enclosed,  whose  outlines  were  no  vague  imagination. 
Tliey  were  there  for  us  to  trace 

Some  of  the  walls  rise  to  fully  10  leet.  I  Imagined  a  triangular 
bit  standing  above  the  main  wall  had  probably  been  a  gable.  And 
here  and  there  I  was  sure  the  cement  used  to  put  the  stones  of  the 
walls  togemer  had  been  made  of  native  blue  clay.  Even  today  that 
cement  has  a  blue  tinge. 

Much  could  be  written  of  these  interesting  remains,  but  I'll  hurry 
on  merely  adding  that  some  of  the  boys,  recalling  their  history 
books,  had  a  hot  discussion  when  at  night  we  were  all  snug  again 
in  the  cabin  of  the  .Momssey 

The  boys  said  they  had  made  out  an  "almonry" — whatever  that 
may  be;  they  vowed  one  house  near  the  church  ruins  had  belonged 
to  some  ancient  bishop  of  the  pious  Norsemen.  Other  remains 
farther  up  the  hill,  they  said,  were  plainly  houses  of  old-time  gov- 
ernors and  other  officials 

The  walls  of  some  of  the  ruins  were  4  feet  thick.  One  ruin  had 
been,  almost  certainly,  a  round  tower.  Its  diameter  was  48  feet,  by 
measurement  of  the  ruler  brought  frcm  the  Morrissey. 

Last  of  all.  we  lingered  over  the  olc,  gray,  crumbling  churchyard. 
Only  one  stone  showed  traces  of  its  .nscrlption  We  tried  h.^rd  to 
make  out  what  was  carved  on  that  stone,  but  It  defied  even  the 
bright  eyes  of  my  boys.  However,  an  old  book  I  once  came  arross 
states  that  within  recent  years  this  inscription  was  found  on  one 
stone: 

"Vigdls.  daughter  of  M — ,  rests  here     May  God  rejoice  her  soul." 

This,  the  books  say,  was  carved  in  runic  characters  It  is  Just  as 
well;  for  even  had  we  made  out  that  inscription,  none  of  the  boys, 
not  even  the  lad  frcm  Dartmouth,  could  translate  runic. 

I  put  in  this  bit  about  the  ruins  for  what  it  is  worth  It  iriay  not 
be  exploration  exactly — or.  again,  it  may  be  But  If  I  had  ever  had 
more  lime  to  spare  from  the  actual  Job  of  sailing  the  ship  in  my 
Jaunts  about  Greenland.  I  should  have  given  those  ruins  around 
and  about  more  thorough  observation  than  I  have  yet  managed. 

A  QUE.STION   SETTLE.S  A   DISPUTE 

Several  years  ago  Norway  and  Denmark  got  Into  an  argument 
about  which  country  had  the  belter  claim  to  parts  of  eastern  Gree.i- 
Innd  I  received  a  cable  from  The  Hague  asking  me  to  come  there  to 
testify  before  the  arbitration  committee. 

I  cabled  back.  "Impossible  to  come.  Were  modern  Norwegians 
ever  In  Greenland?  ' 

This  question  on  my  part  was  merely  a  request  for  Information; 
and  I  wiLs  astonished  to  receive  In  reply  a  letter  from  the  authorities 
at  The  Hague  thanking  me  for  settling  the  question 

The  Norwegian  claim,  bastd  on  colonization  so  far  in  the  past 
that  it  has  left  only  a  few  scattered  ruins,  was  overruled,  and  Den- 
mark was  given  the  decision. 

My  most  recent  voyage  in  the  Morrissey  was  in  the  summer  of 
1939  Late  in  June  we  .sailed  from  the  MrWilliams  shipyard  on 
Staten  Island  bound  for  Nantucket.  Mass.;  Brigus.  Newfoundland; 
an  Kejser  Franz  Josephs  fjord,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

Our  party  consisted  of  11  boys,  a  radio  operator,  and  a  doctor.  We 
have  a  completely  equipped  hospital  -.0  provide  for  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  beys      We  even  havi?  X-ray  equipment. 

We  are  in  constant  radio  communication  with  New  York.  The 
folks  at  home  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  get  the  news  of  the 
outside  world.  On  our  broadcasts  the  boys  can  send  messages  to 
their  homes. 

Some  of  the  boys  have  been  with  us  for  four  or  five  trips  and  have 
become  so  interested  in  certain  .subjects  that  they  make  collections. 
In  likely  places  they  go  asliore  with  their  camping  outfit  and  canoe. 
putting  m  a  day  or  two  gathering  birds,  eggs,  and  nests  of  the 
migratory  fowl.  While  in  the  field  tliey  make  a  picture  record  of 
their  work. 

We  always  get  permission  to  do  this  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Wa.'hington.  Sorhetimes  the  bird  specimens  go  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  cf  Natural  Historj-,  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  the  I  ;ademy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia,  or  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York. 

Frank  Foster,  of  Phoenlxvllle.  Pa  .  who  has  fine  dairy  cattle,  gave 
us  a  fresh  heifer  and  a  young  Guerns«!y  bull  which  we  were  glad  to 
take  along. 

Seven  thousand  gallons  of  Diesel  oil.  a  thousand  gallons  of  gaso- 
line,  two   24-foot    whaleboats.    two   dorries,    two   canc^s,   and    the 
!    equipment  which  we  use  for  shoving  about  the  ice  when  we  are  la 
i   the  North  leave  very  little  room  on  deck. 
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We  carry  a  Frlgldalre  which  takes  1.200  pounds  of  meat  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  flah.  We  also  take  along  several  cases 
of  cranges.  apples,  and  grapefruit.  These  are  put  on  beard  an 
hour  or  two  before  we  sail  and.  since  we  soon  reach  cool  weather, 
thev  keep  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

The  night  we  left  New  York,  going  out  of  the  Sound,  the  wind 
was  strong  from  the  east,  and  a  heavy  rain  was  falling.  With  the 
ebb  tide  against  the  easterly  wind,  there  was  quite  a  sea  In  th« 
Sound.  Some  of  the  lads  had  been  celebrating  commencement 
with  too  much  rich  food,  and,  although  they  had  good  sea  legs, 
thoy  were  sof)n  blue  around  the  gills. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  anxiety  of  that  ni?ht.  The  clouds  seemed 
almost  to  rest  on  the  spars  of  the  Morrtsscy.  and  it  was  as  black 
as  an  asphalt  street.     The  rain  fell  in  a  veritable  tropic  duwnpour. 

About  midnight,  when  I  made  my  hourly  call  of  the  namee  of  the 
boys  on  duty,  one  of  them  did  not  answer. 

A    EOT    LOST— AMD    FOUKO 

You  can  Imagine  my  worry.  We  searched  all  over  the  ves.sol, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  could  not  find  him  Fortunately 
I  caught  our  radio  operator  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  sending 
out  the  news. 

Just  at  dawn  my  brother  Will  happened  to  look  down  into  the 
box  where  the  hetfer  and  bull  were  kept,  and  there  was  the  missing 
boy.  fast  asleep  He  had  evidently  felt  cold  and  seasick  and  crawled 
down  there  for  warmth  and  comfort. 

We  stopped  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Nantucket,  and  there, 
through  the  generosity  of  Ba.s.«ett  Jones,  electrical  engineer  in 
Charge  of  the  lighting  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  we  acquired 
an  otter  trawl,  which  later  enabled  us  to  bring  back  a  wealth 
of  specimens  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

From  Nantucket  to  Bngus.  Newfoundland,  is  about  1.200  miles. 
and  by  the  time  we  got  there  our  boys  were  almost  as  good 
sailors  as  the  seasoned  fishermen  who  leave  T  Wharf  In  Boston 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Banks. 

Of  course,  the  boys  are  not  all  my  crew.  In  the  15  years  that 
I  have  had  the  Morrissey.  I  have  always  employed  a  few  men 
chosen  from  the  fishermen  and  seal  hunters  around  my  native 
village  of  Brlgus. 

People  ask  me.  "Bob.  how  Is  It  that  you  still  look  In  good 
phvslcal  condition,  mentally  active,  and  always  keen  to  go  on  these 
trips?" 

My  dear  mother,  who  Is  now  88  years  of  age  and  still  retains  a 
glorious  crown  of  white  hair  and  a  figure  which  any  debutante 
would  envy,  and  who  reads  without  glasses  the  small  print  In 
newspapers  or  the  Bible  better  than  I  can  with  my  lenses,  told  me 
to  associate  with  young  people,  get  their  sentiments  on  the  way 
to  live. 

"In  this  fast-changing  modern  world."  she  said,  "you  have  Just 
got  to  move  with  the  times." 

This  Is  why  1  carry  the  boys  on  the  Morrissey.  I  want  to  go 
as  long  aA  I  can;  I  really  hate  to  think  that  the  day  will  come 
when  I  can  no  longer  go  to  the  north.  We  always  stop  to  pay 
mother  a  visit,  and  she  waves  good-bye  to  us  from  her  garden  as 
we  turn  our  faces  toward  another  adventure. 

Before  leaving  Brigus.  we  put  on  our  extra  whaleboat,  sent  aloft 
our  crow's-nest,  filled  up  with  Diesel  oil,  and  also  filled  our  tanks 
and  extra  barrels  with  water. 

A    RZMAJtKABLX    POLAR    MIRAGE 

Our  next  atop  after  Brlgus  would  be  Kejser  Franz  Josephs  Fjord 
on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  From  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Pare- 
well  we  had  adverse  winds  and  some  rough  water.  Ncaring  Cape 
Farewell  in  the  fog.  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  an^ong  heavy  ice. 
but  luckily  for  us  It  was  not  very  wide. 

I  had  been  many  times  to  the  north  and  had  never  before 
seen  such  open  conditions.  The  east  coast  of  Greenland  Is  a  diffi- 
cult place  to  reach  and  In  some  years  ships  cannot  get  in  at  all. 
I  had  been  worried  about  whether  or  not  we  could  get  in  However, 
evervihlng  was  fine  and.  although  It  was  foggy  and  we  could  not 
tell  our  position  exactly,  we  knew  we  were  close  to  land. 

We  saw  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  Denmark  Strait,  midway 
between  the  tip  of  southern  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  date 
was  July  17.  and  all  our  observations  were  made  in  brilliant  sun- 
shine Our  position  was  latitude  63  42'  N.  longitude  33  42'  W. 
The  ship's  three  chronometers  had  been  checked  daily  by  Naval 
Observatory  signal.  The  air  was  calm  and  the  sea  smooth  At 
4  p  m  ,  with  the  sun  'n  the  southwest,  an  amazing  polar  mirage 
appeared  In  the  direction  of  southwest  Iceland,  showing  clearly 
the   Snaefells   Jokull    (4,715   feet). 

There  were  other  well-known  landmarks,  all  of  which  were  famil- 
iar to  me  as  well  as  to  any  ship's  officer.  At  the  time.  1  asked  him 
how  far  he  thought  we  were  fronr  this  land  He  replied,  from  25 
tc  30  nautical  miles  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the 
Morrissey  showed  that  these  features  were  some  300  statute  miles 
distant. 

One  of  our  boys.  Doran  Warren,  had  a  birthday  on  July  8,  and 
I  presented  him  with  a  very  fat  envelope  which  his  mother  had 
given  me  for  the  occasion.  He  had  already  borrowed  against  its 
contents  In  Brlgus.  We  had  a  party  for  him,  all  of  us  giving  him 
seme  foolish  present. 

David  Nutt  j.nd  the  cook  made  a  cake,  a  really  professional  Job 
with  all  the  fixings  David  hacl  experience  which  prepared  him  fcr 
this  job.  he  once  made  a  cake  for  President  Hoover  in  Cleveland. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  phases  of  cur  activities  Is  the  Jcb  of 
tossing  drift  bottles  overboard  This  is  done  for  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  gather  data  on  currents  The 
drift  bottles  are  picked  up  all  over  the  world:  one  of  ours.  In  fact, 
was  recovered  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  We  also  gathered  data  on 
temperatures  and  ice  conditions,  as  I  have  done  on  all  other  trips. 

Coming  into  a  school  of  porpoises,  we  took  some  excellent  pictures 
and  shot  two  of  tho  creatures  to  obtain  their  skeletons  for  the 
Smithsonian  At  latitude  58=  41'  N..  longitude  44=  15'  W.  we  got 
into  tide  rips  and  found  numerous  hagdons.  noddies,  kittiwakes, 
parasitic  and  pomarlne  Jaegers,  and  Arctic  terns  and  murres. 

Each  lad  who  is  Interested  in  the  birds  has  a  card  with  the  names 
of  all  the  species  likely  to  appear.  During  his  watch,  armed  with 
binoculars,  he  will  put  down  the  names  of  birds  seen,  with  latitude, 
longitude,  weather,  wind,  conditions  of  sea.  and  other  data.  His 
notes  are  entered  in  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  watch. 

Late  one  afternoon  we  saw  a  piorple  sandpiper,  a  phalarcpe.  and 
a  turnstone.  Two  lads  went  out  In  a  canoe  and  brought  in  fulmars 
and  gulls. 

We  were  now  near  the  fishing  banks  between  the  northwest  coast 
of  Iceland  and  the  east  coast  of  Greenland;  the  Jish  smell  told  vs 
that  ad  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  on  the  water.  We  got  good 
hauls  with  the  plankton  net:  sounded  100  fathoms,  no  bottom; 
saw  a  large  school  of  bottlenose  whales. 

A   BIT  or    ROrCH    WEATHER 

Next  day  the  barometer  began  dropping  fast  and  the  wind  was 
strong  from  the  northeast,  with  a  heavy  se;»  coming  from  the 
southeast.  The  barometer  went  to  29  44,  very  low  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  and   the  celling  was  also  very  low. 

At  noon  we  lowered  the  mainsail  and  Jib.  making  them  fast,  and 
hoisted  the  storm  trysail.  At  5  p.  m.  we  were  near  ice.  There 
was  a  big  swell  on  the  weather  edge  As  we  gradually  worked  in 
through  the  Ice.  the  water  became  smoother,  and  the  wind  was 
going  down  among  the  Ice  but  still  blowing  a  gale  outside  in  opea 
water.     The  sky  was  dark  with  heavy,  ominous  clouds. 

In  the  f.ist-dlmlnishmg  light  we  saw  a  schooner,  two-masted, 
with  a  barrel  on  her  foremast  When  we  got  close  to  her.  we 
saw  that  she  was  loaded  with  seals,  deck  to  water.  She  lay  there 
as  if  anchored.  Hunting  hooded  seals — the  Norwegians  call  them 
bladder  nose — is  a  profitable  industry  as  earned  on  in  normal 
times  by  the  Norwegian  motor-driven  vessels 

In  a  gale  among  the  Ice  we  lost  our  foresail  and  had  to  bend  a 
new  hemp  sail.  Nevertheless,  we  obtained  specimens  of  hooded 
seals  for  the  Smithsonian. 

The  morning  after  the  gale  was  beautiful,  the  sky  blue  as  the 
Arctic,  bluer  even  than  In  California. 

Steaming  along  by  Blosseville  coast  In  a  mist  which  the  sun 
was  quickly  dlsjHlIing  we  saw  mountains  capped  with  new-fallen 
snow  thrusting  up  through  haze,  touched  with  blue  and  purple 
tints.     The  colors  were  gorgeous. 

On  July  23.  17  days  from  Bngus.  we  anchored  In  a  fjord  at 
Manby  Peninsula  Here  we  collected  birds  and  flowers  and 
discovered  a  hot  spring. 

RED   AND  GREEN   SNOW 

As  we  crossed  Scoresby  Sound— named  after  old  English  whalers — - 
there  was  no  Ice.  The  sound  was  almost  as  free  as  the  Potomac  Is 
today.  We  steamed  close  by  the  coast  of  Liverpool  Land  and  saw 
the  red  snow,  about  which  Dr  Erzsebet  Kol  of  the  University  of 
Szeged.  Hungary,  had  asked  ue  to  procure  information.  The  color 
l£  due  to  the  presence  of  a  plant  I  have  also  seen  green  snow  In 
the  north. 

Along  the  Liverpool  coast  thousands  of  little  auks  were  enjovlng 
the  warm,  brilliant  sunshine  E:xqu:3ite  colors  brightened  the  face 
of  the  cUtfs.  Marble  from  similar  cliffs  on  the  weet  coast  of  Green- 
land has  Ijeen  used  for  buildings  in  Copenhagen. 

Because  we  found  the  fjords  were  still  Icebound  on  Julv  26,  we 
could  not  get  into  Kejser  Franz  Josephs  Fjord.  The  Ice  was  close 
In  to  Cape  Hold  with  Hope,  named  by  Henry  Hudson;  and  we  went 
eastward  for  10  miles,  meeting  slack  ice 

We  worked  through  this  and  into  Loch  Pj-ne  near  Efeklmonaes. 
It  was  here  that  we  captured  our  musk  ox  calves — four  of  them  for 
the  New  York  Bronx  Zoo 

Going  in.  we  shot  two  polar  bears,  also  several  squareflippers.  as 
we  Newfoundlanders  call  bearded  seals,  for  specimens  The  meat  of 
young  polar  bears  is  almost  as  good  as  pork,  and  we  used  it  for  our 
meals  Some  of  the  boys  stored  a  quantity  of  the  meat  in  the 
Frlgidalre  and  took  it  home  as  a  treat  for  their  families 

We  pa6«ea  Eskimonaes.  on  the  southernmost  point  of  Clavering 
Island,  a  base  of  Dr  Lautje  Koch,  who  for  several  years  has  carried 
on  extensive  scientific  research  both  with  ships  and  with  airplanes 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

FLOWERS   AND    BIRDS    OF   THE    NORTH 

Steaming  In  the  sound,  we  saw  musk  ox^n  roaming  the  h'.ll.«  and 
valleys  Here  in  this  beautiful  ccimtry.  only  1  100  miles  frcm  the 
North  Pole,  flowers  bloom  and  the  grass  grows  knee  deep.  We  saw 
barnacle  and  pink-footed  geese,  plovers,  and  songbirds. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  green,  black,  dun.  russet, 
and  brown.  Newly  fallen  snnw  capped  the  mountains  and  a  blue 
hare  made  a  symphony  of  color. 

The  boys  scattered  far  and  near,  collecting  birds  and  flowers. 
In  10  days  we  obtained  for  the  Smithsonian  thousands  of  plants, 
representing  several  hundred  species. 
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I  had  been  wanting  to  use  the  otter  trawl  on  the  Belgica  Bank 
■nd  hoped  with  the  good  tec  conditions  that  we  might  be  success- 
ful. The  weather  changed  and  became  warm  and  rainy,  with  poor 
Tisibllltv. 

Wc  passed  the  Bass  Reck  close,  later  catching  a  sight  of  Shan- 
non Island.  It  began  to  get  really  foggy:  but  there  was  no  icc. 
and  we  kept  Eolhg.  The  water  temperature  showed  around  39  to 
40'  F 

In  fog  the  thermometer  Is  tho  seeing  eye  and  feeler.  We  watch 
the  readlnvTs  carefully,  and  when  the  mercury  goes  to  35  cr  lower, 
we  know  that  we  are  gntlng  close  to  the  lc».  At  such  times  we  haul 
cut  until  we  get  thermometer  readings  up  to  38  or  thereabout,  then 
continue  on  our  course 

Guided  thus,  we  followed  the  straight  edge  of  Ice  which  paral- 
lels  the   east   Greenland    coast      It    was   provoking   and    tantalizing    ' 
to  have  fcg,  fcr  we  had  hoped  to  see  the  land  and  ice,  polar  b?ars, 
bird-,  seals,  r.nd  so  forth 

About  mldnlt;ht,  when  the  light  was  not  so  sharp.  I  saw  a 
polar  bear  asleep  on  a  sheet  of  Ice  Since  the  wind  was  blowing 
Bway  from  him.  he  did  n<.t  get  our  scent.  We  shot  by  so  near 
that  I  could  almost  kiss  h.m  from  the  quarter  of  the  Morrissey. 
The  slaty  color  of  the  bear  and  the  Ice  blended  Into  one 

In  a  locality  where  we  expect  to  see  t)ears,  lots  are  dr.iwn  among 
the  bovs  fcr  a  shot  at  one  of  the  animals  This  was  John  How- 
ard's chance,  and  he  was  fortunate  In  having  his  watch  on  deck. 
Before  the  brar  reached  the  opposite  side  of  his  icc  refvigc.  we 
headed  him  off,  and  John,  being  a  good  shot,  got  his  trophy  for  a 
museum. 

I        ICE   IN    BIG   SHErrs 

As  we  worked  north,  we  found  the  Ice  hea\'y  and  In  big  sheets. 
The  wind  veered  to  the  northeast,  driving  the  icc  upon  the  land. 
For  this  reason  we  had  to  work  to  the  eastward  and  try  for  open 
water.  ,     ^ 

Once  in  the  clear,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  we  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  trip  to  the  Belglca  Bank.  The  season  was  getting 
well  along  into  August,  and  by  the  look  of  things  we  might  be 
several  davs  waiting  (or  the  wind  to  let  up. 

We  squared  awav  for  Angmagssalik.  and  off  Shannon  Island  pro- 
cured for  the  Smithsonian  two  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
h(  oried  seal.  Around  midnight  .of  August  15,  we  steamed  close 
to  the  Liverpool  coast.  ^    ^   ». 

On  our  trip  north  much  of  the  coast  below  Scoresby  had  been 
eovered  in  fog  and  mist.  Now  It  was  clear  and  free  of  ice.  We 
kept  close  to  the  shore  and  saw  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  In  the  world— cliffs  going  up  straight  from  the  water 
3  000  to  5.000  feet,  glaciers,  ravines,  cascades. 

Bird  rookeries  filled  the  air  with  life  and  noise.  Tlie  sun.  com- 
ing out  at  times  behind  the  clouds,  would  strike  the  white  breasts 
of  the  auks  and  murres  .'^o  that  they  looked  like  big  snowflakes. 
Arcund  us  were  huge  Icebergs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  We  wormed 
our  wav  In  and  out  through  a  galaxy  of  white  and  blue  cathedral 
Fplres.  Lincoln  Memorials,  and  Chrysler  and  Wool  worth  buildings. 

My  chart  of  tho  Angmagssalik  coast  was  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  approach  to  it  was  In  fog.  The  next  morning  with  the  rising 
sun  the  heavy  fog  began  to  disappear.  First  we  saw  the  peaks 
F.nd  contours  of  lis  ranges,  then  the  glaciers  and  deep  ravines,  and 
finally  the  shore  line. 

Cdpe  Dan  enveloped  In  fog.  and  the  autumnal  tlntr— russet, 
brown,  yellow,  and  some  p'.aces  red— were  a  real  Joy  and  drew  frcm 
us  loud  expressions  of  pleasure.  Somehow  I  could  i.ot  find  the 
rpening  into  Angmagssalik  Fjord.  I  realized  afterward  that  in  the 
foe  I  had  passed  it. 

As  the  d.iy  wore  on.  the  clouds  broke  away  and  we  had  a  deep- 
blue  sky;  the  brilliant  sun.  wau-m  and  comfortable,  cheered  us  up 
mightily. 

ESKIMOS  WELCOME  FRIEND  MORT.ISSET 

Moving  up  the  fjord,  we  saw  kayaks  belonging  to  the  Esklmcis  cf 
Kungmiut:  tliev  were  seal  hunting.  We  were  delighted  to  see  them, 
and  they  caused  considerable  excitement  among  the  boys  when  they 
came  alongside. 

Presently  more  and  more  left  the  village  and  !=oon  we  were  being 
escorted  to  our  anchorage  In  a  welcome  thai  would  make  the  greet- 
ing of  a  conquering  hero  entering  the  gateway  to  New  York  a  minor 

affair. 

As  we  came  to  anchor,  the  shores  were  lined  with  men.  women, 
children,  and  dogs.  The  clothes  were  all  colors  cf  the  rainbow — 
reds   blues  yellows,  and  greens,  with  red  predominating. 

We  were  invited  ashore,  and  the  boys  went  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  sweets,  colored  ribbons,  bright  shirts,  and  gaudy  handker- 
chiefs fcr  gifts. 

The  whole  village  was  In  a  holiday  mood  that  fine  Sunday.  We 
Invited  the  Eskimos  on  board  later  In  the  afternoon  and  treated 
them  to  biscuits,  cakes,  tea.  coQee.  and  grape  Juice.  They  showed 
their  deep  appreciation  In  their  peals  ol  laughter  and  self-aban- 

dcnment.  ,   ^ 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  foUowlr.g  morning  we  sailed  away  and 
arrived  at  Ar.gmagssalik  around  11  a.  m. 

There  we  took  advantage  cf  a  chance  to  get  some  codfish,  the 
EL^kimo  boys  bringing  It  to  us  In  their  kayaks.  We  also  sent  off  our 
own  whaleboat  with  lines  and  hooks  and  a  trout  net.  The  net  we 
set  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sm^  rivers  and  procured  a  lot  cf 
salmon  trout  The  Eskimos  also  speared  a  nvimber,  picking  them 
out  cf  the  pools  farther  up  the  river. 


Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  our  stay  In  Angmagssalik 
was  short.  This  was  my  fourth  visit  to  the  charming  and  pros- 
perous village  Many  of  Its  old  people  have  gone  to  the  happy 
hunting  giounds  since  my  first  visit  10  years  ago. 

From  Anemag-ssallk  to  Cape  Farewell  we  had  fine  weather  and 
good  visibility,  no  drift  ice      We  kept  in  with  the  shore. 

Along  the  King  Frederlk  VI  Land  one  does  not  see  the  towering, 
saw-tcothed  peaks  Much  of  the  inland  Ice  comes  close  to  the 
water,  where  it  forms  the  glacial  front  and.  breaking  off.  b<»comcs 
floating  Icebergs.  There  are  htmdreds  and  thousands  of  bergs 
along  this  coast,  especially  when  strong  offshore  winds  send  the 
Ice  to  the  eastward 

An  onshore  wind  blowing  hard  creates  a  big  sea.  which  rolls  In 
and  lifts  up  the  glacial  front  This  releases  the  bergs,  which  come 
south  with  the  south-bound  Arctic  Stream  from  the  Polar  Basin. 
Tlie  glacial  streams  for  months  send  vast  rivers  of  water  Into  this 
same  south-bound  current. 

Last  summer  I  saw  bergs  50  miles  distant  from  the  south  end 
of  Cape  Farewell.  Some  of  these  bergs  swing  around  the  cape  and 
get  Into  the  north-bound  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  following 
or  paralleling  the  coast  and  moving  up  with  the  bergs  that  come 
out  of  the  big  fjords  of  south  Greenland. 

As  they  work  north,  they  Ix-gin  to  leave  the  coast  and  move 
across  Davis  Strait  to  Baffin  "island  and  southbound  Arctic  currents. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  tag  these  bergs  as  we  do  birds  and 
fishes  There  is  no  question  that  they  come,  many  of  them, 
right  down  to  the  banks  cf  Newfoundland. 

We  put  In  a  very  busy  day  in  one  of  the  fjords  running  in  from 
Cape  Farewell,  catching  many  fine  cod  with  the  Jigger,  and  then 
lowering  the  otter  trawl  and  obtaining  a  good  lot  of  rich  specimens. 
Some  of  these,  while  not  unknown,  were  the  first  ever  delivered 
to  the  Smithsonian. 

In  7  days  we  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  to  Brlgus  and  every 
3  hours  we  made  plankton  hauls.  We  kept  our  thermometer 
readint-'s  of  the  surface  water  and  put  overboard  bottle  papers  for 
the  Hvdrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Wa.'hington. 

During  the  morning  of  August  23  we  ran  into  a  heavy  gale. 
The  vcs.sel  was  shipping  much  water.  Our  musk  ox  calves  became 
uncomfortable  as  v.uter  began  coming  into  tholr  box.  We  wrapped 
them  up  with  p'enty  of  sail  canvas,  cut  up  strands  of  rope,  and 
made  thrm  a  comfortable  bedding  Water  on  their  long,  heavy 
hair  is  bad  for  musk  ox  calves:    it  may  cause  pneumonia. 

Sunday.  September  3,  we  heard  that  England  and  France  had 
declared  war  upon  Germany. 

Pn.\RY'S   ESTIMATE   OF  GREENLAND 

My  eld  commander.  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E  Peary,  wrote  in  1916 
an  article  advising  Greenland's  purchase  by  the  United  States, 
and  from  this  document  it  seems  fitting  here  to  quote  a  part: 

"Geographically.  Greenland  belongs  to  North  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  over  which  we  have  lormally  declared  a 
sphere  of  Influence  by  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its  possession  by 
us  win  be  in  line  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  will  eliminate 
one  more  possible  source  of  future  complications  for  us  from 
European  possession  of  territory  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

•Greenland  is  comparatively  near  to  us.  For  years  American 
ships  have  conveved  crvolite  from  the  Ivlgut  mines  to  Philadelphia. 
There  are  coal  and  cryolite,  graphite  and  mica,  possibly  gold.  In 
Us  rocks.  With  our  unlimited  means  it  may.  like  Alaska,  prove 
a  sound  and  most  valuable  business  Investment. 

"The  abundance  of  native  coal  and  the  numerous  glacial  streams 
which  come  tvimbllng  into  the  southern  fjords  from  the  great 
Interior  Ice  sheet  represent  enormous  potential  energy  v,h!ch  might 
be  translated  into  nitrate  and  electrical  energy  to  make  Green- 
land a  powerhouse  for  the  United  States  Greenland  represents 
Ice.  coal,  and  power  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

BASE    FOR    AIRSHIPS    AND    NAVY 

"And  stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  Greenland,  In 
our  hands,  might  furnish  an  important  North  Atlantic  naval  and 
aeronautical  base.  A  North  Pacific  naval  base  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  is  a  recognized  possibility. 
Why  not  a  similar  base  in  the  North  Atlantic? 

"Cane  Farewell  in  Greenland  is  but  little  north  of  Sitka.  It  Is  In 
the  sam.e  latitude  as  St.  Petersburg   (now  Leningrad);   Chrlstianla 

1  (now  Oslo  I ;  Great  Britain's  naval  base  in  the  Orkneys;  and  the 
northern    entrance    to    the    North    Sea.    which    Great    Britain    has 

'  patrolled  with  her  ships,  incessantly  now.  summer  and  winter,  for 
2  vpftrs 

"There  are  fjords  In  southern  Greenland  which  would  hold  the 

1    entire    Navy,    with    deep,    narrow.    Impregnable    entrances.     Thirty 

1  hours'  steaming  due  south  from  Cape  Farewell  by  35-knot  war 
craft  would  put  them  in  the  trans-Atlantic  lanes  midway  between 
New  York  and  the  British  Channel.  With  the  rapid  shrinking  of 
distance  in  this  age  of  speed  and  invention,  Greenland  may  be  of 
crucial  importance  to  us  In  the  future. 

"The  present  war  (the  first  World  War)  has  shown  us  most 
strikingly  how  far-flung  may  be  the  regions  having  a  bearing  on 
the  struggle. 

"Great  Britain's  coaling  station  in  the  Falklands  spelled  destruc- 
tion for  Germany's  squadron  cf  commerce  destroyers.  Russia's  port 
of  Archangel  (Arkhangelsk)  has  been  an  Invaluable  gateway  for 
her.  Greenland  in  our  hands  may  be  a  valuable  piece  of  our 
defensive  armor.  In  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Interest  It  could  be  A 
serlotis  menace.  ' 
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Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


LBTTKR  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  FIREMEN 
AND  OILERS.  LOCAL  NO    515 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

International  Brotherhood  of 

FULEMEN    AND    Oli-ER-S.    LoCAL    NO.    515. 

Ironicood.  Mich.,  July  5.   1940. 
The  Honorable  Frank  E.  Hook, 

House  Office  Buildmg,   Washington.  D    C 

Dkar  Mr  Congressman;  The  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
bill  18  before  a  committee  In  the  House,  and  from  what  irxforma- 
Uon  we  have,  those  workers  who  are  making  the  most  now  are  to 
have  their  rates  raised,  while  those  who  work  a  short  time  or  whose 
wages  are  low.  get  nothing,  except  more  days,  which  those  earning 
mere  get.   too 

The  average  wage  of  most  of  us  for  our  part-time  work  Is  from 
»300  to  $600  per  year 

We  would  like  to  see  our  bill  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  State 
bill,  and  reading  the  statement  in  Labor  of  twelve  and  one-half 
millions  paid  out  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  taken 
in  taxes,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  shcu'dnt  be. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  have  the  rates 
raised  for  those  workers  earning  less  than  ll.CXK)  a  year  as  well  as 
those  earning  more. 

We  believe  that  our  rates  should  be  as  good  as  the  best  State 
bill,  and  better  if  we  can  get  it. 

We  shc.uld  alao  like  to  know  why.  under  our  bill,  we  must  report 
every  other  day  and  sometimes  every  day.  while  under  the  State 
bill,  we  report  once  a  week?  Aren't  we  to  be  trusted  to  tell  the 
truth  at>cut  what  work  we  do? 

We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Michigan  bill,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  do  all  ycu  can  for  those  workers  in  the  lower  earning 
class,  that  they  may  get  at  least  as  much  as  they  would  under 
that  bUl 

We  know  that  you  will  now,  as  you  have  In  the  past,  do  all  you 
can  for  us.   and  we  hope  you  will  have  the  help  of  all  the  good 
friends  we  have  in  Congre-oS. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  WYTLtr. 

Prftident. 
Rlt)olph   Westfrberg. 

Chairman. 


Hon.  Clyde  H.  Smith 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  M.\INE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1940 


ftESOLtmON  BY  MAINE  STATE  FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution : 

WTiereas  Almighty  God  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  has  deemed  It 
necessary  to  take  from  our  midst  the  Honorable  Clyde  H.  SMrrH, 
and 

Whereas  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  rccognltloa  of 
human  rights  prevailed  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  our  de- 
parted friend  throughout  his  entire  private  and  public  life,  and 

Whereas  all  toilers  have  stiffered  an  immeasurable  loss  through 
being  deprived  of  his  militant,  loyal,  and  sincere  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  the  problems  and  advocacies  of  organized  labor  have 
been  long  championed  and  espoused  by  him  both  as  a  State  and 
National  governmental  RepresencaUve:  Therefore  be  it 


Re.iolicd.  That  this,  the  thirty-sixth  annual  ccnvcntion  of  the 
Maine  State  Federation  of  Laljor.  stand  for  1  minute  in  silent 
reverence  and  tribute  to  this  man  who  enjoyed  the  respect,  ad- 
miration,  and   love   of   Maine   workers,   and   be    It   further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his  widow, 
Ccn?resswoman  Margaret  Chase  SMrrH.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Maine  Congressional  Dele- 
gation urging  that  it  be  read  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  mad<; 
a  part  of  the  Gongrissional  Record,  and  that  a  copy  t>e  released 
to  the  press. 

Adopted  by  the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Maine 
State  Federation  cl  Lalior,  at  Portland.  Maine.  June  14.  1940 

Charles  O.  Dinti^n.  Secretary. 


God  Keep  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REFRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


SONG  COMPOSED  BY  MARTIN  BRANDON.  J.  V.  DeCIMBER.  AND 

WOODY   DREYFT.SS 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  VViscon.sm.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  words  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  song  entitled  "God  Keep  America,"  which 
was  written  and  composed  by  Martin  Brandon.  J.  V.  De- 
Cimber.  and  Wcody  Dreyfuss,  program  director  for  radio 
station  WISN,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

COD,   KEEP  AMERICA! 

(By    Woody    Dreyfuss.    program    director.    WISN:    Martin    Brandon, 

J    V    DeCimber) 

Gcd.  keep  America  from  wanton  hands. 
G<'d.  keep  America,  land  of  freedom — keep  it  so, 
With  every  man  a  king,  his  home  a  throne. 
Forever  keep  it  so      God.  keep  America! 

God.  keep  America,  land  of  the  free. 

Land  of  democracy;  we  Americans  love  it  so. 

Let  no  one  take  away  our  heritage. 

Though  there  are  those  who  would.     God.  keep  America! 

God.  keep  America  free  frnm  all  pain; 
Grd.  keep  America  singing  Freedom's  own  refrain; 
Free  It  from  wanton  hands,  where'er  they  be — 
Keep  singing  Freedom  s  call.     God.  keep  America! 


Do  Congressmen  Pay  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 


LETTER    BY    HON     U     S     GUYER    OF    KANSAS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUnwing  letter  written 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  GnTR]: 

HX  PATS   TAXES 

I  was  surprised  to  find  on  the  editorial  p.ige  of  the  Times-Herald 
for  Saturday.  July  6.  a  cartoon,  based  either  on  gross  ign<irance  or 
mendacity,  which  represents  our  "Uncle  Sam"  as  saying  to  a  Con- 
grejtfman : 

"While  the  spirit  of  taxation  for  defense  Is  strong,  wouldn't  it 
be   large   and   admirable   if   Federal    offlceholders  paid    taxes    too?" 

After  paying  thou?=ands  of  dollars  of  Income  taxes  on  my  salary 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the  past  16  years,  and  al.so  Income 
tax  to  my  State  en  my  salary.  I  confess  a  dp?ire  tc  express  myself 
In  unprintable  terms  Federal^Jfflclals  down  to  the  underpaid  cierka 
and  secretaries  have  paid  Income  taxes  Just  Uke  anyone  else. 
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While  there  are  a  limited  number  of  people  who.  throuph  Igno- 
rance or  mahce.  peddle  this  palpable  prevarication.  It  must  have 
been  oversight  or  inadvirtence  that  permitted  the  Times-Herald  to 
give  It  currency  by  publication. 

U     S     GCYER. 

Member  of  Congress,  Second  Kansas  District. 


Isational  Advertising  and  the  Consumer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK   .MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11   legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  S>,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    RAYMOND  RUBICAM 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  James  S.  Milloy,  of  the 
Washington  ofBce  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  brought  to 
my  attention  an  addre.s.s  delivered  to  the  recent  Business- 
Consumer  Relations  Conference  held  in  New  York  City  by 
Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of  the  board.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  Inc.  Mr.  Rubicam's  firm  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
advertising  agencies,  and  because  of  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  advertising  his  comments  on  business-consumer  rela- 
tions are  of  distinct  importance.  Because  of  widespread  inter- 
est on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  much  more  to  the 
consumer  movement  than  a  consideration  of  adverti.sing  alone. 
And  the  questions  concerning  advertising  involve  more  than  na- 
tional advertl-sing  alone  But  national  advertising  is  Important, 
and  it  Is  the  branch  of  advertising  in  which  I  work;  therefore  most 
of  my  renoarks  will  be  concerned  with  it. 

WHAT   DOES    NATIONAL    ADVERTISING   OWE  THE  CONSUMER? 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  obligation  that  national  advertising  owes 
the  consumer  i.s  the  same  as  that  which  it  owes  the  manufacturer — 
iiamely,  success  In  selling  honest  goods  and  services  to  a  mass 
market  at  a  low  cost. 

If  an  advertisement  does  not  succeed  In  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  a  laige  number  of  people,  it  falls  in  its  first  lest  Even  If 
it  gives  all  the  Information  in  the  world  about  a  product.  If  it  does 
not  command  such  attention.  It  is  a  failure.  If  every  statement 
In  It  -Aere  hailed  as  Incontrovertible  fact  by  Consumers'  Union,  it 
would  still  be  a  failure.  And  if  it  won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
every  guardian  of  public  welfare  in  the  land,  its  classification  would 
not  change. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  advertising  is  that  it  sells 
goods  to  the  many  simultaneously,  the  way  personal  salesmen  .sell 
goods  to  people  individually.  It  has  no  other  Justlflratlon  worth 
mentioning.  It  reaches  where  sales  forces  cannot  reach,  and  does 
it  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  method  yet  tried. 

Why  Is  all  this  of  primary  interest' to  the  con.sumer?  Certainly 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  the  consumer  to  have  worthy  goods  and  services 
cffered  to  the  large.st  possible  number  of  people.  Only  in  that  way 
can  the  national  standard  of  living  be  rai.sed.  Only  because  that 
job  has  been  well  done  does  the  average  American  have  more  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  make  life  enjoyable  than  any  other 
average  man  in  the  world.  And  only  because  so  many  Americans 
use  so  many  products  and  services  are  they  available  at  all  or  at 
their  present  prices. 

And  there  :s  still  another  reason  why  it  Is  of  primary  Interest  to 
the  consumer  to  have  advertising  highly  effective  In  its  ability  to 
Influence  the  con^umer.  The  additional  reason  is  tJiat  consumers 
are  not  only  consumers,  they  are  also  producers  and  wage  earners. 
and  their  ability  to  buy  depends  in  part  upon  the  success  with 
whicli  advertising  helps  to  keep  factories  busy  and  wage  earners 
earning 

ADVERTISING   MUST  BE  INTERESTTNG 

The  first  requirements  which  advertising  must  meet,  or  else 
cease  to  exist,  are  the  requirements  of  peoples  tastes  and  habits 
regarding  what  they  will  and  will  not  read  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  what  they  will  and  will  not  listen  to  on  the  air  If 
these  requirements  nre  ignored,  people  will  in  turn  Ignore  the 
advertisements,  and  they  will  fail 

If  you  will  study  the  editorial  contents  of  the  magazines  which 
are  most  popular,  the  newspapers  which  are  most  in  demand,  the 
radio  programs  which  are  listened  to  by  the  greatest  nimiber  of 


people,  the  movies  which  people  flock  to  see.  there  Is  one  conclu- 
sion that  you  will  come  to  rather  easily — namely,  that  ijeople  do 
not  want  dry  facts  served  to  them  In  a  "dry  way.  Critics  complain 
that  the  best  books  are  not  read,  that  the  best  plays  are  not  popu- 
lar, the  best  movies  not  even  produced.  Perliaps  this  Is  so.  Authors 
and  playwrights  can  afford,  if  they  wish,  to  appeal  to  a  judicious 
minority,  but  the  advertiser  and  the  advertisement  have  no  choice. 
They  must  meet  popular  taste  and  appeal  to  it  In  terms  which  will 
Win   broad  response  or  they  lose  their  Justification. 

Advertising  is  divided  Into  two  main  branches — national  adver- 
tising and  retail  advertising.  In  a  broad  way  it  is  the  job  of 
national  advertising  to  stimulate  desire  and  demand;  it  is  the  Job 
of  retail  advertising  to  fill  it.  It  is  reasonably  well  known  that 
you  cannot  create  desire  or  demand  in  any  field  of  human  activity 
simply  by  a  recitation  of  facts.  Equally  as  useful  as  the  facts  Is 
the  art  of  persuasion,  which  I  liave  yet  to  liear  called  a  crime 
except  by  some  critics  of  advertising.  Preachers  use  it  not  only 
to  save  sinners,  but,  competitively,  to  win  converts  to  their  sect. 
Educators  use  it  to  convince  the  indifferent  young  that  it  pays 
to  study,  and  alumni  use  it  to  recruit  talent  for  the  football 
teams.  Democratic  governments  use  It  to  win  people  to  their  poli- 
cies, but  dictators  don't  bother  with  it;  they  Just  tell  you  what 
to  do. 

ADVrRTISING   SHOULD  HA\'E  LIBERTY   WITHIN   LIMITS 

Effective  national  advertising  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
facts  and  persuasion.  It  should  not  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  fraudu- 
lent products:  it  should  not  resort  to  unjustified  claims;  it  should 
not  violate  or  evade  the  laws  whose  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumer from  being  cheated 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  should  be  given  rs  much  liberty 
as  possible  within  the  limits  uf  honesty.  It  should  not  be  required 
to  become  an  encyclopedia  of  factual  information  about  the  prod- 
uct. It  should  not  be  asked  to  employ  standards  of  public  taste 
which  apply  only  to  a  minority.  If  it  is  compelled  to  do  so.  it  wiu 
fall  to  interest  enough  people  to  perform  its  primary  Job  of  sclUnjj 
goods  at  low  cost 

Studies  of  public  reading  habits  and  preferences  show  that  the 
picture  page  of  the  newspaper  will  be  looked  at  by  90  percent  of  the 
women  readers  and  the  leading  comic  will  be  read  by  70  percent. 
Whereas  the  leading  editorial  will  be  read  by  only  10  percent. 
Although  fiction  is  not  nearly  so  popular  m  newspapers  as  It  Is  in 
magazines,  even  in  a  newspaper  the  love  stories  will  be  read  by  more 
women  than  the  leading  news  story  on  page  1.  Tlie  Hollywood 
columns  far  outrank  the  book  columns  in  popularity,  and  the  col- 
umns on  beauty,  etiquette,  and  society  outrank  columns  on  health. 

Critics  sometimes  question  advertising  as  an  effeciive  and  eco- 
nomical selling  tool;  the  same  critics  will  criticize  it  lor  lack  of 
factual  dignity  Certainly  advertising  cannot  lower  its  cost  without 
reaching  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  certainly  it  cannot  reach 
the  masses  of  the  people  by  a  very  great  preoccupation  with  dignity. 

EMOTIONAL    AND    DRAMATIC   TOUCH    NECESSARY 

In  both  newspapers  and  magazines  research  proves  over  and  over 
again  that  people  want  information  served  to  thi'in  with  a  llglit 
and  entertaining  touch,  or  else  with  an  emotional  and  dramatic 
touch  which  mirrors  their  cwn  lives.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
women.  In  a  woman's  magazine,  articles  of  serious  Import  must 
be  highly  personalized,  or  they  are  likely  to  get  scant  reading. 
In  national  advertising  an  advertisement  about  an  electrical  ap- 
pl.ance  which  featured  for  a  woman  the  teclmical  details  of  the 
product  would  be  a  complete  and  utter  failure,  according  to  all  past 
experience:  but  an  advertisement  which  dramatized  for  her  the 
contribution  which  that  appliance  could  make  to  her  life,  if  it  hit 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  would  be  a  huge  success. 

The  most  effective  advertisements  are  not  written  about  prod- 
ucts; they  are  written  about  people  and  their  relationship  to  the 
product  advertised  Dram.atic  selling  and  free  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion are  clearly  recognized  by  the  critics  of  advertising,  cr  they 
would  never  have  taken  such  titles  for  their  books  as  One  Hundred 
Million  Guinea  Pigs.  Forty  Million  Guinea  Pig  Children.  Skin 
Deep,  and  Partners  in  Plunder.  How  much  circulation  do  you 
suppose  these  popular  books  would  have  had  if  they  had  been  given 
con.scrvative  titles  and  been  written  in  factual  language? 

Imaginative  persuasion  is  a  crime  only  when  it  Ls  used  by  your 
opponents. 

Advertising  is  not  to  be  likened  to  an  Impartial  consumers'  in- 
formation service.  An  advertl.sement  is  a  salesman;  it  exercises 
any  man's  right  to  advocate  cpenly  and  lionorably  his  own  goods 
and  Ills  own  work.  It  docs  not  pretend  to  be  dLsintercstcd.  as  so 
often  happens  in  propaganda  outside  of  advertising.  It  is  as  partial 
to  the  prixluct  it  advertises  as  the  doctor  to  his  own  diagnosis,  the 
lawyer  to  his  own  brief,  the  architect  to  his  own  building  plan,  the 
economist  to  his  own  theory  of  a  depression  cr  a  boom  Its  par- 
tiality can  do  no  more  harm  than  these  other  partialities.  Its  de- 
partures from  fact  are  out  where  they  can  be  seen,  challenged, 
and  corrected,  and  where  the  parties  respyonsible  are  known  and 
can  be  held  responsible. 

It  16  not  an  offense  against  the  consumer  If  the  advertiser  is  In 
favor  of  his  own  products  and  says  so  enthusiastically  It  is  not 
an  offense  against  the  consumer  if  he  tries  to  make  a  place  in  her 
life  for  the  goods  he  sells.  And  he  must  be  allowed  liberty  and 
latitude   it  seems  to  me.  in  the  choice  of  methods  by  which  he  .sells. 

If  he  makes  honest  goods,  prices  them  fairly,  puts  all  vital  In- 
formation about  them  on  product  or  label  and  In  service  literature. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  he  should  b«  allowed  to  advertise  them  with 
nursery  rhymes  If  nursery  rhymes  carry  the  good  product  to  the 
rreatest  number  of  consumers  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  not  arguing  that 
advertisers  should  not  give  more  Information  to  the  coneumer  I 
am  not  arguing  against  grade  labeling.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
full  Information  on  labels,  products,  or  in  service  literature.  I  arn 
anoilng  that  national  advertisings  primary  Job  Is  to  sell,  without 
misrepresentation,  the  largest  number  of  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  and  that  everything  else  about  It  must  be  secondary  to 
that. 

Readers  of  national  advertising  are  frequently  repelled.  Instead 
of  attracted,  by  a  mass  of  literal  facts  about  the  product.  They  are 
frequently  repelled  by  Informative  headlines.  They  are  usually  re- 
pelled by  lots  of  words  and  small  type  They  are  usually  attracted 
by  pictures  of  generous  size  or  by  sequences  of  pictures.  They  are 
generally  attracted  by  pictures  of  people  rather  than  pictures  of 
products  alone  More  often  than  not  there  is  some  one  fact  about 
a  product  or  some  one  appeal  for  Its  vise  that  Is  of  supreme  interest 
and  importance  to  people,  and  so  far  outweighs  all  others  that 
emphasis  upon  It  U  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  of  effecting 
low-cost  selling. 

CONTiWrr   BXTWZXN    CONStTMEm    AND    PBODCCHl 

Perhaps  In  saying  these  things  I  am.  as  the  phrase  goes.  sUcklng 
my  neck  out.  But,  as  I  see  it,  the  value  of  consumer-business 
conferences  lies  In  hearing  all  views.  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of 
greater  contact  between  consumer  and  producer.  Nothing  but  good  j 
for  both  can  come  from  It  if  the  contact  Is  frequent  enough,  is  | 
continued  long  enough,  if  the  consumer  representaUves  and  the 
business  representatives  really  represent  the  foices  behind  them, 
and  If  there  te  an  honest  and  cooperative  effort  in  both  groups  to 
understand  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  other 

Human  beings  always  find  It  hard  to  make  sudden  changes  and 
adjiistments  Businessmen  and  advertisUig  men  are  no  exception 
to  this  Changes  in  procedure  which  are  suggested  from  the  out- 
.slde  sometimes  look  harder  to  make  than  they  are  Changes  that 
are  restrlcUve  In  nature,  sometimes  look  more  dangt;rous  than 
they  are  to  the  freedoms  which  we  In  this  country  sc  rightfully 
guard  today. 

It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  American  freedom  is.  or 
should  be  based  upon  a  willingness  of  the  individual  to  accept  such 
limitations  on  his  personal  freedom  as.  will  serve  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all  There  Is  no  question  that  business  and  its  Instru- 
ment advertising,  must  serve  the  great  consuming  public  to  its 
satisfaction  or  that  the  public  will  find  ways  of  compellUig  that 
satisfaction. 

It  is  Important  that  we.  who  are  in  business,  see  and  accept  that 
fact  It  Is  likewise  Important  that  the  leaders  of  the  constimer 
movement  truly  represent  the  views,  needs,  and  desire  of  the  great 
mass  of  consumers,  and  that  the  measures  which  they  advocate 
will  permit  business  to  serve  the  consumer  In  his  role  as  producer, 
too. 

In  the  short  run  It  mav  not  always  be  true  that  what  Is  Kood 
for  business  Is  good  for  the  consumer  and  wage  earner,  but  ir.  the 
long  run  it  has  got  to  be  true,  and  in  my  experience.  businef*men 
have  never  seen  and  understood  this  as  clearly  as  they  do  today 
raizDOM  or  choici  for  coNsrrMKR 
The  most  precious  pcesession  we  have  in  this  country  is  freedom 
Of  choic     The  average  Amertcan  has  more  latitude  with  regard  to 
everything  In  his  life  than  any  citizen  of  any  great  nation  in  the 
world      We  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  millions  are 
without  Joljs    but  we  must  strive  for  the  restoration  of  those  Jobs 
without  the  loss  of  the  freedoms — spiritual,  mental,  and  material— 
which  make  us  the  most  lorttmate  great  people  in  the  world  today. 
The  most  important  consideration  before  vis  is  that  we  shall  UaC 
well  and  thvis  retain  the  freedoms  which  we  now  have 

Reai>onable  and  fair  freedom  for  busmesa  in  its  methods  must  t»e 
guarded  as   carefully   as   freedom   for   the   people   whom   business 
serves.     For  violation  of  freedom  In  one  Oeld  leads  to  violation  In 
.-  others. 

Business,  heedless  of  corwumer  needs  and  desires,  might  bring 
upon  Itself  new  restrictions  to  shrink  its  area  of  freedom:  but  ccn- 
evimers  must  look  out  that,  in  imposing  too  severe  restrictions  on 
business,  they  do  not.  in  the  end   restrict  themselves. 

Today    business  suggests  through  advertising  and  salesmanship. 
---  but  the  consumer  decides     Because  of  the  freedoms  which  business 
enjoysi  the  consumer  is  offered  an  almost  limitless  range  of  goods 
and  services  to  choose  from 

What  difference  dees  It  make  tf  3  or  10  or  50  different  manufac- 
turers market  and  advertise  goods  which  have  many  like  charac- 
teristics? Why  shouldn't  2  or  10  or  50  manvifactvirers  have  the 
right  to  make  and  market  resembling  products?  Is  It  not  important 
to  preserve  their  right  to  do  so  In  order  to  preserve  the  whole 
principle  of  right  of  choice — whether  for  a  man  to  choose  to  go  in 
business  or  for  a  woman  to  choose  what  hat  or  automobile  or  brand 
of  peas  strikes  her  fancy? 

We  must  all  be  carefvil  that  a  movement  which  starts  with  the 
reasonable  desire  of  consumers  to  get  what  they  want  from  busi- 
ness, does  not  end  with  the  dlctaUon  of  an  individual  empowered  to 
(teclde  what  everybody  w&nta. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rscord  an  address  made  by  myself  some 
months  ago  before  the  Get-Together  Club  of  Hartford. 
Conn.  At  that  time  I  debated  with  Mr.  Jay  Franklin  the 
issue  Shall  Roosevelt  Have  a  Third  Term? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SH.^LL  ROOSEVn-T  Havt  a  Thtrd  Tctm' 
(Debate  between  Jay  FVanklin  and  Senator  Alexandct  Wiirr) 
Mr    President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Get-together  Club  of  Hartford.     I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  visit  in  your  city  and  for  the  opportunity  of  exchang- 
ing ideas  in  this  forum. 

Until  tonight  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  my  distin- 
guished opponent  I  read  his  column  and  I  must  say  that  he  Is 
consistent  In  his  hero  worship  of  the  President  Ju.st  the  other 
day  he  came  out  with  a  very  beautifully  written  column  comparing 
the  President  most  favorably  with  the  great  men.  living  and  dead. 
His  column  might  have  stimulated  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
Confucius  sayings  which  are  so  much  In  vogue  today: 

"Me  lik-ee  President,  as  man. 
Me   no  llk-ee.  as  politician. 
Me  no  lik-ee,  ai>  God.  at  all. 
Too  much  baloney,  no  good,  no  good." 
Confucius  say. 

I  am  also  happv  to  tye  in  Hartford  to  pay  my  respects  to  your 
two  Senators.  John  DASAHEa  and  Francis  T.  Malonkt.  I  have 
learned  to  know  and  admire  them  both 

But  to  the  subject  of  the  debate:  Shall  Roosevelt  Have  a  Third 
Term? 

Tlie  answer,  as  I  see  it.  Is  "No." 

In  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  I  do  not  want  to  Indulge  In 
perioralities;  nor  do  I  want  to  permit  bias,  prejudice,  or  political 
partisan.ship  to  influence  my  answer.  Why?  Because  the  question 
has  more  slgnlflcance  than  appears  on  the  face  of  It  It  really 
Implies— Shall  we  Impose  upon  this  coimtry  4  more  years,  and  per- 
haps more  years  after  that,  of  the  political  leadership  and  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal? 

In  answering  that  question,  we  have  to  arrive  at  our  Individual 
conc!uslor.«;  from  an  investigation  made  by  ourselves  a?  trustees — 
trustees  of  the  great  American  freedoms,  the  great  American 
pclltlcnl  conrepts.  Mere  personal  regard  for.  or  prejudice  against, 
the  individual  concerned  should  not  Influence  our  judgment  in 
this  matter 

Putting  It  bluntly,  the  personal  appeal  of  the  President — and  we 
must  admit  he  has  such  an  appeal — his  ability  to  overcome  his 
physical  handicap  his  pleasing  smile  and  voire,  and  his  incessant 
activity  make  a  personal  appeal  of  tremendous  proportion.^,  all  cf 
which,  among  Judicially  minded  folks,  should  have  no  great  signifi- 
cance In  determining  the  answer  to  this  question.  Likewise,  the 
mere  prejuolce  of  a  Republican  aeainst  a  Democrat  should  have  no 
Influence  either  In  our  decision  this  evening 

I  repeat  that  we  are  trustees,  you  and  I.  of  great  value*.  Every 
4  years  the  American  people  choose  anew  the  leadership  which  will 
carrv  on  for  4  more  ycar.s  Tonicht  we  debate  whether  we  want  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  we  have  in  the  last  7  years,  and  whether 
America  can  take  the  chance  of  pursuing  the  course  we  have  been 
travellni;.  under  the  same  leadership 

I  do  not  believe  Mr  Rtxjsevelt  should  have  a  third  term.  I  have 
many  rea^jns  for  that  belief      My  reasons  fall  In'o  two  groups: 

1  Reasons  why  no  President  should  be  given  a  third  term 

2  Reasons  why  Mr  Rooeevelt  specifically  should  not  be  given  a 
third  term 

First,  let  us  consider  the  reasons  why  no  President  should  be 
given  a  third  term. 

At  the  outset  of  oiu  discussion  on  this  point,  let  me  state  that 
I  am  not  going  to  present  the  intolerant  idea  that  there  is  a  hard- 
and-fast  rock-ribbed  American  doctrine  absolutely  forbidding  a 
third  term.  There  is  no  constitutional  prohibition  against  a  third 
term. 

There  are  150  years  of  tradition  and  precedent  which  have  almost 
created  an  unwritten  law  on  the  subject.     This  histurloU  tradition 
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is  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  well  known  that  It  Is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  discusR  it  at  great  length.  The  question  goc*  back  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  itself  It  was  di.scussed  at  great  length. 
It  was  discussed  in  July  of  1787  and  again  in  August  It  wasn't 
until  September  15  that  the  final  plan  for  a  4-ycar  term  was  agreed 
upon 

It  was  Jvret  2  days  later  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  con- 
cluded Its  work  and  adjourned  The  Convention  omitted  the  ques- 
tion of  reeligibility  about  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  greatly 
concerned. 

The  men  in  that  Convention  who  believed  that  the  President 
should  serve  as  many  terms  as  the  people  wished  were  In  the 
minority.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  that  group  and  I  might 
add  that  he  was  generally  suspected  of  being  a  monarchist  at 
heart. 

The  Committee  on  Detail  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
the  committee  which  attacked  the  naming  of  the  President  by 
Concress  Tlien  the  delegates  referred  the  whole  question  to  a 
ep>eclal  committee  of  one  representative  each  from  each  of  the  11 
States  represented  That  committee  settled  on  election  by  an  elec- 
toral coUepe  and  a  term  of  4  years  They  igr.orcd  the  question  of 
how  many  terms  might  be  permissible. 

Jefferson  worried  about  this  question.  On  May  2,  1788,  when  he 
was  our  diplomatic  representative  In  Paris,  he  wrote  to  George 
Washington  about  this  matter      He  said: 

•  This  I  fear  will  make  an  office  for  life  •  •  •  I  shall  hope 
that  before  there  is  danger  of  this  change  taking  place  In  the 
office  of  President  (referring  to  perpetuating  a  President  in  office) 
the  good  sense  and  free  spirit  of  our  countrymen  will  make  the 
change  necessary  to  prevent   it  " 

In  all  honesty  It  must  be  admitted  that  Washington  did  not 
entirely  agree  with  Jefferson.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  office  for  a  third  term  That  set  a  precedent 
even  though  his  decision  had  been  made  upon  entirely  personal 
grounds 

That  precedent  was  really  established,  oddly  enough,  by  the 
two  fathers  of  the  Democratic  Party — Jefferson  and  Jackson  Im- 
mediately after  Jefferson's  second  Inauguration  as  President  in 
1805  he  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  again  His 
reasons  boiled  down  to  his  aversion  to  "f>erpetuatlon  of  power." 
He  didn't  want  the  office  to  degenerate  into  an  inheritance  so 
that  the  power  of  Federal  Washington  would  be  u.sed  to  keep  a 
man   in  Washington  vear  after  year. 

That  wasn  t  his  Idea  of  democracy.  In  1807  the  legislatures 
of  five  States  asked  him  to  reconsider  his  action  On  December 
10.  1807.  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  Vermont  Legislature. 
In  it  he  said : 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  season  is  as 
much  a  dutv  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully" 

In  that  one  golden  line  he  set  a  test  for  all  succeeding  Presidents. 

Jefferson  was  succeeded  by  Madison  who  was  followed  by 
Monroe 

Each  of  these  men  served  two  terms  and  voluntarily  retired  at 
the  end  cf  their  second  terms.  Meanwhile,  Jefferson  believed  that 
his  own  decision  coupled  with  those  of  Washington.  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  had  firmly  nailed  down  the  precedent  that  a  President 
should  retire  after  a  .second  term. 

Most  Presidents  have  followed  the  precedent.  Only  one  Presi- 
dent has  actually  been  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  Tliat  man 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Grant  almost  became  another  exception 
when  he  permitted  hU.  friends  to  attempt  to  secvire  the  candidacy 
for  him 

Andrew  Jackson  Is  another  classic  example  of  a  man  who  refused 
a  third  term  This  man — the  $100-a-plate  patron  saint  of  the 
New  De.'.l     was  mililantly  opposed  to  a  third  term. 

He  stood  for  new  movements  in  American  life  fully  as  much 
as  the  New  Deal  claims  it  does.  His  friends  wanted  him  to  break 
the  third-term  tradition  but  he  didn't  because  he  subscribed  to 
Jefferson's  belief  in  the  necessity  of  rotation  in  office  "to  secure 
m  all  ccntlngcnoies  that  important  right  of  sovereignty  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  people." 

After  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  Presidents  who  discussed 
this  que.-tlon.  Rutherford  B  Hayes  advocated  a  single  term  and 
kept  his  pledge  not  to  seek  reelection.  William  McKlnley  squelched 
a  third-term  boom  which  began  3  months  after  he  entered  on  his 
second  term  Cleveland  advocated  a  single  term  though  he  later 
battled  for  a  second  term.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  against  a  third 
term  until  he  got  the  Bull  Moose  urge.  Wilson  in  his  1912  plat- 
form pledged  himself  to  a  single  term  though  he  did  not  keep 
that  pledge 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Democratic  convention  In  Baltimore  In 
1912  adopted  a  plank  which  favored  a  single  Presidential  term. 
The  following  year  an  amendment  to  that  effect  actually  passed 
the  United  States  Senate  though  it  never  became  a  law. 

But.  my  friends,  I  am  not  as  concerned  with  the  force  of  historic 
precedent  as  I  am  with  the  reasons  behind  It.  Calvin  Coolldge 
gave  the  best  rca.sons  why  any  man  should  not  stand  for  a  third 
term.  Coolidge  said  that  the  drain  on  an  incumbent  makes  8 
years  the  full  span  in  which  a  man  can  give  his  best.  In  support 
of  that  idea  he  cited  the  fact  that  each  two-termer  in  his  last  2 
years  had  had  a  serious  let-down. 

The  canny  New  Englander  saw  other  reasons  for  not  having  a 
third  term  He  said  that  men  In  high  office  are  always  in  danger 
Of  "self-delusion";  "that  they  live  In  an  artificial  atmosphere  of 
adulation  and  exaltation  which  sooner  or  later  Impair  their 
Judgment." 


My  friends,  It  serves  little  purpo.se  for  me  to  discuss  at  great 
length  the  history  of  the  third-term  tradition.  I  do  not  contend 
that  this  Is  a  closed  issue  decided  by  dead  hands  stretching  across 
the  span  of  many  decades. 

I  do  contend  that  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  opposition  to  a  third 
term  to  be  found  in  the  historical  discussions  on  this  matter. 
Jefferson,  Jackson.  Wilson,  and  Coolldge,  all  considered  this  matter 
.ind  found  compelling  reasons  against  granting  a  third  term  to 
any  man. 

All  of  their  reasons  simmer  down  to  one  Important  thought. 
That  thought  Is  Jufct  this: 

It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  change  of  power  at  reasonable 
intervals  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
perpetuation  of  this  principle  which  constitutes  the  tradition 
which  must  be  observed  today.  Let  us  know  for  once  and  for  all 
that  no  individual  is  indispensable  in  a  democracy.  That  is  the 
lesson  of  150  years  during  which  no  emergency  from  the  time  the 
Nation  was  In  swaddling  clothes  to  the  present  day  has  ever  Justi- 
fied one  man  in  regarding  himself  as  a  Messiah  who  Is  Indis- 
pensable. 

I  might  add  that  my  belief  on  the  principle  Involved  In  thla 
matter  is  not  at  all  partisan  On  May  31,  1939,  I  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  restricting  the  terms  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  to  a  single  6-year  term.  Here  is  what  President 
Roosevelt  himself  has  said  on  the  subject. 

President  Roosevelt,  on  November  3,  1932.  repeated  a  statement 
made  by  former  Pre  ident  Calvin  Coolidge  on  October  31,  1920.  rela- 
tive to  the  third  term  His  statements  (President  Roosevelt's)  were 
printed  In  the  November  4,  1932,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
page  14: 

"Let  me  propo.se  a  text  which.  In  my  opinion,  expresses  a  senti- 
ment that  is  widely  held  this  year.  It  Is  presented  so  clearly,  so 
distinctly,  and  so  admirably  that  I  would  not  change  a  word  of  it. 
even  though  it  was  spoken  12  years  ago.  Coming  from  a  great 
figure  in  our  national  life,  it  deserves  serious  consideration;  and 
coming  from  a  great  Republican.  It  deserves  particularly  considera- 
tion from  Republicans:  For  one  reason  or  another  even  a  wisely 
led  political  party,  given  a  long  enough  tenure  of  office,  finally 
falls  to  express  any  longer  the  will  of  the  people;  and  when  It  does 
so  fall  to  express  the  will  of  the  people,  it  ce.ases  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  of  Government.  It  is  far  better  for  such  a  pollt'cal 
party — and  certainly  better  for  the  state — that  it  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  role  of  the  critic  and  that  the  opposing  political  party 
should  a.ssume  the  reins  of  Government.  This  condition  appears 
to  have  arrived  in  America.' 

"That,  my  friends,  is  the  sober  conclusion  of  a  cautious  public 
man.  not  long  ago  President  of  the  United  States.  Calvin  Coolldge. 
With  every  word  of  it  I  heartily  agree." 

Thus  far,  my  friends,  we  have  only  discussed  the  reasons  why 
no  President  should  be  given  a  third  term. 

Now  let  us  consider  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  specifically  should  not  be 
given  a  third  term. 

1.  He  should  not  be  given  a  third  term  because  he  has  failed 
to  do  the  Job  he  promised.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  he  should 
be  given  a  third  term  as  a  reward  for  his  two  administrations  which 
will  leave  us  a  heritage  of  debts,  deficit,  unemployment,  relief, 
less  gold  in  our  dollar,  and  growing  Executive  power. 

What  was  that  Job? 

I  take  It  from  the  platform  under  which  Roosevelt  was  elected 
and  which  he  endorsed 

The  Job  to  be  done  was — 

(a)  A  drastic  reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by  abolish- 
ing useless  commissions  and  offices,  eliminating  extravagances. 

(b)  A  Pfdcral  Budget  annually  balanced. 

(c)  A  fact-finding  Tariff  Ccmmisslon  free  from  Executive  Inter- 
ference. 

(d)  The  restoration  of  agriculture. 

(e)  The  removal  of  Government  from  our  fields  of  private  enter- 
prise, except  where  necessary  to  develop  public  works  and  natural 
resources. 

(f)  No  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

(g)  Condemnation  of  Improper  and  excessive  use  of  money  In 
political  affairs. 

(h)  Create  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  depression  of  1929  was  In 
full  swing  in  the  fall  of  1932  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Presi- 
dent R<xjsevelt  himself  said  that  this  condition — world-wide  de- 
pression— was  the  result  of  the  World  War.  Of  course,  he  didn't 
so  argue  In  1932  He  blamed  Hoover  and  the  Republicans  for  every- 
thing then,  and  he  said  he  could  remedy  the  situation.  He  diag- 
nosed the  ills  as  I  have  shown  above,  and  he  said.  "Give  me  the  Job 
and  I  and  my  party  will  do  that  Job."  And  we  gave  him  what  he 
asked. 

After  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  people  realize  that  the  present 
leadership  cannot  coordinate  the  various  forces  In  America,  which 
coordination  is  nece.-^sary  in  order  to  bring  America  out  of  the 
depression.  As  we  look  at  the  balance  sheet  we  know  why  the 
American  people  arc  saying:  "This  leadership  with  its  psychological 
and  human  appeal  cannot  do  the  Job." 

We  have: 

(a)  More  than   10.000.000  Americans  unemployed. 

(b)  A  lower  standard  of  living  than  a  decade  ago. 

(c)  The  creation  of  new  enterprises  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
The  modernization  and  expansion  of  existing  enterprises  deferred. 
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(d)  Labor  Involvrd  In  extensive  and  costly  disputes  with  Its 
organized  ranks  torn  by  civil  war  and  lt«  annual  Inconie  lower 
despite  higher  hourly  wage  rates. 

(ei  Farm  prices  neither  stable  nor  satisfactory  and  the  basic 
problems  of  agriculture  no  nearer  solution  than  before  the  admin- 
istration's exercise  of  sweeping  controls  over  farms  and  farmers. 

(i)  The  doors  of  economic  opportunity  barricaded  to  youth  by 
the  BlugKish  condition  of  American  enterprise. 

Ik,')  Government  expenditures,  excluding  postal  receipts  and  debt 
retirement,  of  •9.210  091.000  in  1939  against  $3,863,544,000  In  1933. 

(h(    The  heaviest  tax  burden  in  the  Nations  history. 

(1)  A  national  debt  doubled  by  the  end  of  1939 — increased  from 
les5  than  twenty-one  billions  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration to  approximately  $42,000,000,000,  not  Including  nearly 
$6,000,000,000  of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

I  have  quoted  from  a  program  for  a  d3mamlc  America,  the  same 
being  the  reprrt  of  the  Republican  program  committee.  I  continue 
by  showing  you  6  years  before  the  New  Deal  and  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal      The  record  is  revealing. 

(a I  The  average  annual  pay  roll  In  all  Industries  for  the  6  years 
preceding  the  New  Deal  was  $38,760,000,000;  for  the  first  6  years  of 
the  New  Deal.  $30,446,000,000 

(b»  The  average  number  of  strikes  annually  for  the  6  years  pre- 
ceding the  New  Deal  was  753.  the  average  number  of  workers  In- 
volved was  296.954.  and  man-days  idle.  10.819.019;  for  the  first  6 
years  of  the  New  Deal  the  average  number  of  strikes  annually  was 
2.541.  the  average  number  of  workers  Involved  1,181,637.  and  man- 
days  Idle.  17.232.583. 

(C)  The  average  Index  of  farm  prices  of  all  agricultural  products 
for  the  6  years  preceding  the  New  Deal  was  118.7;  for  the  first  6 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  99  7. 

(d)  The  average  Index  of  department -store  sales  for  the  6  years 
preceding  the  New  Deal  was  98.16;  for  the  first  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  81 

(e)  The  average  annual  value  of  construction  for  the  6  years 
preceding  the  New  Deal  was  $4,608,000,000;  for  the  first  6  years  of 
the  New  Deal    $2,239,200,000. 

(f)  The  average  annual  volume  of  new  domestic  corporate  issues 
for  the  6  years  preceding  the  New  Deal  was  $4,060,000,000;  for  the 
first  6  years  of  the  New  Deal.  $672,000,000. 

Now.  my  fr.ends.  you  will  remember  that  the  New  Deal  leadership 
promised  to  get  results  by  planned  economy,  or  planned  political 
action:  and  alter  7  years  of  such  spending  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  wc  have  uncertainty,  confusion,  doubt,  and  nobody  knows 
vkhere  we  are  going 

Let  me  tell  you  several  incidents  that  illustrate  how  the  aver- 
age man  reacts  to  the  dilemma  that  America  Is  in  and  why  he  says 
there  is  going  to  be  a  change. 

TH«  STOaT  or   HANS.  THI  SMALL-TOWW  CARHENTLH 

The  story  of  the  old  German  who  said:  "Ycru  cant  dig  yourself 
cut  of  a  hole  by  digging  deeper  " 

Oranted  lh.»t  th"  Now  Dtal  h.isnt  done  the  Job  that  It  started 
out  to  do— and.  I  repeat,  It  stated  pretty  well  in  Its  platform  of  1932 
what  the  Job  wns  and  what  the  Demfxrats  were  going  to  do— yrru 
will  rrmember  that  they  were  to  twilnnre  the  Btidgrt.  rretnploy 
the  Idle,  rut  down  the  rxpmnen  of  gfivernment,  protect  the  farmer 
atui  the  l.-ibtfiM-  and  the  btjitneanmnn-why  didn't  th"  New  D^al 
•liTcced?  It  hid  i-vrry  i.pportuniiy  It  hud  more  monry,  more 
power  than  any  nth*r  admlnintratinn. 

Well,  th«  old  O'-rman  naid  "You  can't  dig  Tour«»lf  out  of  • 
hull-  by  diKKUiK  d«-f|)rr  "  The  New  Dfal  tried  l«)  do  thut  very  thing. 
BnMn  thu  It  was  also  guilty  of  errors  in  legtsUtum,  admlniatra- 
ti>  n  and  set«ction  of  ptfrsonnel,  with  the  result  that,  as  I  said 
tx'fore,  there  was  Inck  of  coordination.  By  thst  X  mran  lack  of 
pulling  together  Labor  and  capital  pulled  apart.  There  was  dls- 
•enaion,  fesr,  distrust,  and  no  one  seemed  t^i  get  all  the  factor* 
Interested  In  going  in  one  direction  It  was  like  a  team  of  horses- 
one  goinf  one  way  and  one  another.  And  that  condition  has  con- 
tinued now  for  a  long  spell,  and  the  leadership  asks  for  a  new  leaae 
of  life  to  carry  cut  Its  plans  and  policies.  Can  America  afford  to 
give  this  extension?  The  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  "No."  We 
cannot  go  along  this  highway  we  have  been  traveling  for  another 
5  years,  because  if  we  do  the  national  indebtedness  will  be  sixty-five 
billion,  and  undoubtedly  more  men  unemployed,  business  and 
agriculture  stagiuint. 

2.  The  President  should  not  be  given  a  third  term — aye.  more, 
if  he  were  running  for  a  eccond  term  he  should  not  be  given  It, 
because  In  the  Democratic  platform  and  in  his  speeches,  until  his 
Chicago  bpecch.  be  promised  the  country  that  there  should  be  no 
Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  Right  now 
my  distinguished  opponent  and  others  have  been  tr3rlng  to  claim 
that  the  Preaident  has  a  superknowledge  in  foreign  affairs,  which 
should  equip  him  for  continuity  in  office  What  we  need  in 
America  now  Is  men  who  know  the  domestic  situation  and  who 
can  coordinate  all  the  various  factions  In  America.  We  need  In 
America  someone  who  can  discriminate  between  "showmanship 
and   statesmanship  " 

I  am  sure  the  Preaident  does  not  want  to  get  us  Into  war.  Wilson 
didn't  want  to  get  us  Into  war,  either.  But  ever  since  Roosevelt's 
Chicago  speech  the  48  States  and  Territories  haven't  been  big 
enough  for  his  efforts.  He  must  have  more  worlds  to  conquer.  He 
has  forgotten  ttoe  advice  of  Washington  and  Jefferson — not  to  be- 
come entangled  In  foreign  affairs  or  alliances.    He  may  be  sincere 


in  the  conviction  that  we  should  try  to  exercise  a  dominant  position 
In  world  problems,  but  I  say  that  in  that  attitude  he  goes  tjeyond 
the  established  rule  of  America.  He  becomes  a  meddler  In  fact. 
Just  recently  the  papers  :n  Europe  said  that  our  unofficial  rep- 
resentative over  there  was  a  meddler.  I  say  It  Is  most  Important 
to  this  people  and  to  future  generations  that  we  keep  our  Ongera 
out  of  that  European  fire.  We  have  seen  how  his  administration 
has  sought  to  centralize  virtually  all  power  over  the  enterprise  of 
the  Nation.  If  war  should  ccme.  then  we  would  go  the  way  of 
Europe  and  become  a  totalitarian  state.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  chances  of  a  restless  mind  like  his  remaining  In  the  saddle 
another  4  years. 

3.  The  American  people  are  realizing  that  mere  activity  Is  not 
synonymous  with  constructive  action.  The  American  people  are 
realizing  that  there  is  Just  one  thing  that  is  sure  about  Washington. 
and  that  is  that  no  one  knows  what  the  administration  will  attempt 
to  do  tomorrow,  because  the  leader  himself  does  not  know,  aa 
Moley  says,  what  he  will  do  tomorrow. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  might  be  considered  harsh 
words,  but  the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary — and,  I  repeat,  you 
and  I  are  trustees  of  the  great  American  values,  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  turn  them  over  to  the  next  generation 
unimpaired. 

Many  a  good-lntentloned  banker  has  wrecked  the  bank.  Many  a 
good-intentioned.  but  reckless,  driver  has  killed  a  pedestrian.  Hell 
Is  paved  with  those  who  have  good  intentions.  America  needs 
someone  In  the  saddle  now  who  will  "go  slowly. "  think  the  problem 
through,  and  before  he  takes  a  step  In  a  certtiln  direction,  make  sure 
that  his  foot  Is  on  solid  ground. 

Because  of  his  apparent  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs  which 
tends  toward  involvement,  we  should  by  all  means  keep  President 
Roosevelt  or  any  of  his  political  kin  who  may  think  the  way  he 
does  out  of  the  Executive  chair  for  the  next  4  years. 

There  are  certain  minds  In  America  today  which  speak  glibly, 
use  sonorous  phrases,  but  who  have  little  or  no  time  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  President's  attitude  toward 
sit-down  strikes;  toward  men  of  means:  toward  the  Constitution; 
toward  the  Supreme  Court:  the  President's  attitude  toward  men  who 
t^ared  to  oppose  him  in  the  Senate — he  went  into  their  States  to 
purge  them — all  of  these  Indicate  a  mental  quirk.  The  same  quirk 
now  is  manifested  in  foreign  affairs.  He  ignores  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House.  Such  a  quirk,  during 
these  perilous  war  years,  should  not  be  present  in  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  great  Nation.  He  has  a  national  Job.  not  a  personal 
Job.  to  tend  to.  He  is  not  the  state.  He  is  still  the  servant  witli 
limited  powers. 

He  and  others  of  his  philosophy  knew  that  the  loaning  of  money 
dlrtctly  or  Indirectly  by  this  Government  to  a  belligerent  whi'e 
this  Government  was  at  peace  was  violation  of  international  law. 
They  knew  also  that  the  people  had  never  conferred  upon  the 
ConKress  the  right  to  spend  the  people's  money  by  loaning?  it  to 
a  belligerent  while  this  Nation  was  at  peace  But  these  minds 
are  the  same  autocratic  minds  thst  fill  the  pages  of  history  in 
which  we  have  heard  said.  "I  am  the  state":  "to  hell  with  the 
people."  Their  attitude  Is  now  'to  hell  with  the  Constitution."  if 
It  runs  contra  to  what  they  think. 

In  all  »erlfju»ine>»»,  I  prer.eni  this  phax*  of  the  subject  becatise, 
to  me.  unless  sn  individual  or  a  nation  ha*  a  principle  to  go  by— 
•  guide  post  to  follow- -such  an  Individual  or  nation  will  mak« 
his  own  principle  snd  set  up  hu  own  guide  po«t  and  thot  ia  ju«t 
what  these  new  deslrrs  have  been  doing  There  has  been  too 
much  experlmentMtion  with  fundHmentsl  values.  TTic^e  has  been 
too  much  experlmenutlon  with  the  people's  money  There  have 
been  too  many  broken  pledges  strewn  along  the  highways  of  the 
last  7  years. 

Yes,  this  Nstion  needs  s  new  lesdemhlp — a  lesdership  thst  can 
and  will  stralKhten  out  its  domestic  affairs  Under  the  strangle- 
hold of  New  Deal  philosophy,  capital  is  dormant,  or  partially  so. 
If  we  have  4  more  years  of  Roosevelt,  It  will  mean  that  Government 
will  have  Its  clutching  hands  on  all  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
The  only  real  market  for  the  people's  money  now  Is  to  be  found 
in  Government  securities.  Excessive  taxation,  war-torn  labor, 
coupled  with  Government  interference,  have  partially  strangled  the 
Initiative  of  our  people  If  initiative  were  all  that  were  gone  or 
dormant.  It  would  be  bad  enough,  but  under  this  new  policy  which 
we  have  had  now  for  7  years,  a  large  segment  of  our  society  has 
had  Its  morale  seriously  Impaired.  Why?  Because  we  used  to 
think  It  was  the  business  of  the  people  to  sustain  Government. 
Now  millions  of  our  people  believe  It  is  the  business  of  Government 
to  sustain  the  people.  You  can  lay  that  new  principle  to  the 
people  In  power. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Nation  awakens  to  this  danger — this  danger 
of  growing  bureaucracy  and  growing  dependency  of  mllllona  of 
men  on  the  state. 

Because  someone  might  say.  "Senator  WnjT  can  see  no  good 
in  anything  that  has  been  done  by  this  administration."  I  hasten 
to  say  that  this  is  not  my  position.  I  am  willing  to  give  credit 
for  palliative  measures  and  willing  to  say  that  whoever  takes  over 
the  next  administration  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  carry  along  some 
of  the  Ideas  that  have  been  put  Into  effect  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Yes.  the  new  administration  will  have  to  continue  for 
a  while  the  C  C.  C.  W  P.  A.,  and  P  W.  A.,  and  some  of  the  relief 
and  agriculture  policies  But  these  are  no  part  of  the  permanent 
patterns  of  our  American  llle. 
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Yes;  Roosevelt  win  go  down  as  the  great  "palllatlveator."  but  not 
the  builder,  not  the  coordinator,  not  the  leader  that  united  a  great 
people  in  a  great  crisis.  Why?  Because  he  buildcd  on  the  false  god 
of  legislation.  By  and  through  legislation  only  his  fertile-minded 
hero  worshipers  thought  a  nation  could  be  rebuilt,  and  proceeded  to 
carry  out  a  revolution.  He  was  elected  hn  a  platforni  and  pledges 
different  from  what  he  proceeded  to  put  into  action  6  months  after 
h?  was  elected.  Norman  Thomas  was  defeated  on  that  platform. 
RooH-velt  took  his  platform — socialism. 

Every  problem — labor  and  capital,  the  unemployed,  the  farm, 
excessive  taxation,  centralization  of  power  in  Washington,  the  rail- 
roads, the  Increa.sed  cost  of  government,  bureaucracy,  dormant 
national  initiative,  dormant  capital,  fear  of  government,  relief.  Stale 
barriers.  Government  overreguluticn.  loss  of  capital  values,  increas- 
Ir.g  naticnal  indebtedness — all  these  are  still  with  us  Why?  Be- 
cause the  leadership  did  not  bind  us  together  to  solve  these  problems. 
It  dividend  us  It  never  admitted  any  mistakes.  It  flittered  back  and 
forth  con.stantly.  always  in  action,  never  quiescent.  Fundamentals 
in  economics,  law.  and  politics  were  disregarded  under  the  plea  of 
emergency  and  Ju.stifled  by  highly  sounding  and  plausible  statements. 

But  the  Job  was  not  done. 

America  kiows  now  that  magic  and  false  economies  arc  no  sub- 
stitutes lor  thrift,  industry,  honesty,  and  square  dealing, 

4  What  kind  of  leadership  do  we  need?  (Let  me  tell  you  a 
stcry-the  stoiy  of  a  football  team  and  a  coach.) 

The  story  in  brief  is  this: 

A  western  cnUege  some  years  ago  had  a  football  team  which  cculd 
not  win  It  had  great  individual  players,  great  punters,  sprinters, 
throwers  of  the  ball,  but  the  team  couldn't  win  Then  the  college 
got  a  new  coach  The  coach  never  appeareU  in  the  limeliglit,  but 
he  got  that  t*-am  to  win 

How  did  he  do  if  He  got  each  Individual  player  to  forget  self. 
He  got  11  men  to  play  a.s  1.  not  as  11.  In  other  words,  he  unified 
the  team  Wherever  there  was  friction,  he  ironed  It  out  Wher- 
ever there  was  dissention.  he  did  away  with  the  cau.so  Wherever 
there  was  lack  of  team  play,  he  found  what  was  the  trouble  and 
got  team  play      It  was  a  ca.se  of   "all  for  one  and  one  for  all   " 

That's  the  leadership  this  Nation  needs,  and  we  have  not  had  it. 

My  friends,  in  the  last  analysis  this  question  of  whether  Roosevelt 
shall  seek  a  third  tc-rm  resolves  itself  Into  a  question  vastly  more 
important. 

Franklin  R<x).sevelt  is  merely  a  83rmbol  in  this  larger  question. 
That  question  is  Ju.st  this;  "Which  way  of  life  will  the  American 
people  select  in  the  forthcoming  election?" 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  The  year  1940  will  mark  a  significant 
milestone — a  crucial  milestone — a  milestone  marking  a  turning 
point  in  American  and  world   history. 

Selection  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  would  mean  that 
the  die  would  be  cast  for  an  extension  of  an  "American  fa.sclsm" 
I  make  that  .statement  advisedly.  The  cloven  hoof  of  authori- 
tarianism beat*  stronger  in  Washington  today  than  at  any  time  In 
W(;rld  hlKtory 

Selection  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  would  mean 
scrapping  the  unwritten  law  against  the  third  Urm  and  further 
impairing  our  constitutional  democracy  It  would  mean  a  con- 
tlnunnce  nf  ijureoucrftcy,  babel,  snd  bankruptcy 

V  would  mean  that  your  children's  chlldri  n  would  be  psylng  for 
horse*  they  nrvrr  lode  It  would  mean  that  future  generations 
would  be  unsbir  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  wr  have  come  to 
rrgsrd  n»  trudiiional  Amrricun  rlRhU  It  would  mean  that  your 
*on  coulfi  ii'vt-r  pxprrt  to  c[>crste  a  business  unfettered  snd  unclr- 
cumiKr'.bed  by  government 

It  wouUl  rnean  that  your  children  would  never  he  able  to  cast  a 
free  Amrriraii  biillot  unhampered  by  a  ftnanclnl  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment  It  would  nn-an  that  the  independence  wluch  h;iB  charac- 
teri/ed  f\ery  frco-lx)rn  American  would  be  slaughtered  on  an  altar 
of  paternall'^tlc  pnp. 

It  will  mean  that  the  man  with  the  hoe  will  be  guided  not  by 
the  dictates  of  a  munificent  nature  but  by  the  Ironclad  heel  of 
bureaucracy  drawn  acros*  his  land  In  a  line  that  says  "Thus  far 
you  shall  plant  and  no  farther." 

It  will  mean  that  more  and  more  you  will  be  dependent  en  gov- 
ernment Just  as  In  other  lands.  It  will  mean  that  government 
will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  people  It  will  mean  that 
American  youth.  Just  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  lands,  will  be 
placed  more  and  more  under  the  guidance  of  a  kindly  paternalism 
which  may  some  day  turn  to  crack  the  whiplash  of  regimentation 
over  them 

It  will  mean  that  every  dollar  of  American  money  will  be  worth 
Just  what  the  President  says  it  Is  worth.  It  will  mean  that  the 
cost  of  government  will  mount  to  such  ungcxlly  heights  that  no 
man  will  be  able  to  save,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  savings 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  confiscatory  blackjack  of  ruinous  taxation. 

It  will  mean  the  further  sapping  of  American  virility,  and  with 
a  nation  of   weak   men,   the  yoke  of  dictatorship  is  easily   applied 

It  will  mean  that  the  .same  social  forces  which  are  now  hailed  as 
beneficent  may  be  turned  to  other  ends.  The  power  to  set  a  bottom 
to  wages  and  hours  is  the  same  power  which  may  be  used  to  set  a 
ceiling  to  wages  and  hours      Witness  Europe — labor  take  notice 

In  short,  the  qi;estion  of  whether  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
retained  for  a  third  term  resolves  itself  Into  the  question  of  whether 
we  continue  American  or  whether  we  go  to  the  dreary  way  of 
EXiropean  totalitarian  governmenta.  "That  is  the  moxneutuous 
issue  we  discuss  tonight. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON    HARRY  H.   WOODRING 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  very  recently  there 
retired  from  the  President's  Cabinet  an  oflacial  whom  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  servants  who  has  held  a 
Cabinet  position  during  my  lifetime,  a  man  who  gave  up  his 
Cabinet  position  rather  than  sacrifice  his  views  as  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  as  to  the 
materiel  which  the  United  States  could  afford  to  part  witli. 
Night  before  last  at  Topeka.  Kans.,  in  response  to  a  testi- 
monial dinner  which  was  tendered  him  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring 
delivered  a  magnificent  address,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Viewpoints  on  the  National  Issues 
My  fellow   Kansans,   it   will   soon   be    10  years   since   I   came   to 
Topeka.  our  Slate  capital,  and  lived  among  you  as  Kansas'  twenty- 
fifth   Governor,   and   the   second    native-born   Kansan   to   serve   as 
chief    executive.     With    that    tenure    of    ofBce    and    my    service    in 
Washington,  I  have  finished  a  decade  of  full,  broad,  and  rich  ex- 
periences.     As    a    banker    in    a    small    Kansas    town,    I    had    daily 
contact   with  the  city,  the  township,  and  the  county  officials.     I 
studied    and    helped    them    with    their    financial    problems,   helped 
them   solve   those   problems   of   local   government   which   are   prob- 
ably the  most   important  to  the  average  citizen  and  the  taxpayer. 
Now.    as   a    Democratic    Governor    of   this   great    State,    I    worked 
with    the    Republican    legislature    to    solve    the    serious    problems 
pre.s8ed   upon   us  by  the   great   depression   which   had  but   a  year 
I    before    paralyzed    the    economic    life    of    our    entire    Nation.      As   a 
I    member   of    the   President's   Cabinet,   I    have   tried   to   do   my   part 
in  the  great  national  effort  to  solve  the  social,  the  economic,  and 
I    the   political   problems  which   were  threatening  our   form  of  gov- 
I    ernment.  and,  yes,  the  very  existence  of  our  Republic. 
j        In  recent   years.  I   have  had   the   further  opportunity  to  observe 
I    with  anxious  ryes  the  development  of  other  forms  of  government 
In   other   nations    and    to  consider  the  possible  effects  of  the   Im- 
pact of  nirw  political  phlloMjphles  upon  our  American  way  of  life, 
and   to  coiuktder   the   posHihility  of  a  resort   to  force  of   arms  to 
defend  our  own  liistltutinn* 
I       In  ihiM  decade.  I  have  flrot-hand  and  Intimately  observed  some 
of  the  problems  of  democracy      I  have  seen  local  ufllclals  without 
'   the   lulvantaKe   of  wperial    training   from   the   farm  or   the  comer 
store   go    Into    local    office    and    discharge    the    function    of    local 
government   in   huch   a   way   that   the  community   thrived.     Local 
taxpayers  received  full  value  for  their  taxes,  and  even  the  thought 
of  oppression  by   the   local   government  was  unheard  of.     I  saw  a 
legislature,  composed  mostly  of  farmers,  merchants,  and   lawyers, 
pass   wise    legislation    for    the   conduct    of   the    Impressively    large 
business  of  this  State. 

I  saw  them  improve  the  tax  laws,  provide  for  the  educational 
system,  and  do  their  part  in  meeting  the  crises  of  unemployment 
and   agricultural  distress  brought   on   us   by   the  depression. 

I  then  went  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  an  ominous  era  In 
our  history,  the  golden  age  of  big  business.  There  had  to  be  a 
clean-up  of  the  debris  left  by  years  of  maladministration,  by  men 
who  forgot  the  interests  of  the  common  citizen,  the  common 
stockholders  of  this  democracy.  I  learned  again  what  I  already 
knew,  that  no  government  can  survive  which  is  a  government  only 
of  businessmen,  or  a  government  only  of  labor,  or  a  government 
only  of  farmers.  That  golden  decade  of  the  twenties  left  agriculture 
prostrate,  left  labor  destitute,  and  businessmen  conftised  and 
helpless 

I  saw  a  determined  leader  and,  yes.  an  equally  determined  Con- 
gress, void  of  all  partlsanihip.  attack  the  problems  as  statesmen, 
dispel  fear,  and  bring  confidence  again  to  the  common  stock- 
holders of  our  country,  and  to  know  that  our  democracy  worked 
and  that   it  would  pay  dividends. 

The  main  point  that  impressed  me  was  that  regardless  of  parti- 
sanship, those  problems  were  approached  as  human  and  social 
problerns  as  well  as  economic  problems. 

I  saw  the  organized  farmers  come  to  Washington,  demanding 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  agriciilture.  The  laws  they  demanded 
were  modified  and  passed. 
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Or-anz^'d  labor  came  to  Washington  demanding  the  legal  right 
bargain  on  equal  terms  wlih  capital  and  they  al?o  were  giveu 
*s  which  did  not  ftUly  meet  but  satisfied  their  demands^ 
Business  came  to  Washington  demanding  banking  and  securities 
reform  and  other  legislation  to  protect  the  depositor  and  the  in- 
vestor and  the  honest,  able  businessman.  Th.y.  too.  received  the 
reform  they  asked,  but  like  the  laborer  and  the  fanner,  were  re- 
fused the  right  to  completely  dictate  to  the  Government. 

The  result  wa«  a  broad  program  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
reforms  which  are  today  the  accepted  principles  of  both  major 
political  parties,  and  which  have  made  cur  National  Government  an 
intimate  part  of  the  dally  life  of  every  American  citizen. 

This  briefly,  my  friends.  Is  the  intimate  scene  that  has  passed 
my  eyes  during  the  past  decade  of  public  life  My  observations 
convince  me  that  the  people  of  this  great  democracy  can  rule 
themselves  and  that  common  men  can  become  statesmen  and  solve 
their  own  problems,  but  that  no  one  class  whether  it  be  labor, 
farmer,  or  businessman,  can  govern  any  other  class,  and  that  the 
Government  must  remain  a  part  of  every  class  but  not  partial  to 
any  class. 

Democracy  should  be  Intelligent  coordination  and  cocperatlon  of 
government,  of  business,  and  of  labor  combined 

Simply  because  some  things  have  been  done  In  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  Party  does  noi  mean  that  I  have  always  approved 
of  many  of  the  methods  used  in  Washington  to  reach  objectives, 
and  I  have  not  approved  of  some  of  the  biainless.  Impractical  ad- 
visers that  think  our  democracy  must  be  tinkered  wtih  and  made 
over,  some  of  the  young  ideologists  who  subscrilie  to  more  liberal 
social  and  economic  viewpoints  than  I  myself  hold.  I  think  they 
should  realize  that  our  democracy  and  the  cflpltallstlc  system  are 
synonymous,  and  that  America  has  grown  great  under  this  system 
even  before  they  graduated  from  Harvard      |  Applause  1 

I  want  to  say  to  Ami-ricans  that  no  dt^mocracy  can  succeed  rldmg 
two  hoTsm  going  In  dllTrrrnt  directions  It  cannot  have  one  foot 
plantrd  on  the  capltallitic  prlvBte  enK-rprlJie  ■ysU-m  and  the  oth^r 
planted  on  a  horse  hsmeiuwd  to  •  slate  soclalum  program  They 
must  realuM  that  tljeir  unoound  rron<.mics  cannot  br  transferred 
Into  wii»<Smn  by  legi«'.»tion  and  that  legislation  will  not  mak«  uii- 
•ound  ecotiomj  sound. 

Tht  primary  objectlirw  of  a  democracy  of  enlightened  prrgres- 
Btve  peoples,  free  peoples.  Is  in  my  mind,  and  always  vhould  be, 
the  cotvstant  raising  of  the  social  and  economic  standard  of  living 
of  each  individual  and  each  family  that  comprise  that  democracy. 
But  there  frequently  comes  a  perlcd  of  Indigestion  In  the  cycle  of 
progreaa,  eapeclally  after  heavy  •octal  reform  legislation  and  ex- 
penditures, that  were  necessary  for  huge  national  defense  prepared- 
ne*s  and  modernization  expense*  now  upon  us. 

With  increasing  public  debt  and  large  annual  deficits.  It  la 
imprixlent  and  unwise  to  further  introduce  new  reform  projects 
Further  reform  legislation  when  men  need  Jobs  and  homes  l»  like 
giving  carlar  to  the  hungry. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  my  stay 
and  my  ex|>erlence  In  Washington,  my  obaervatlon  of  the  economic 
developments  In  thla  and  other  countries,  has  not  changed  nor 
scarcely  modified  my  convictions  which  '-ere  founded  and  formed  In 
Kansas.     [  Applau:.  ? .  ] 

Many  leaders  of  both  parties  In  Kansas  and  the  Middle  West  have 
many  times  expresaed  the  thoxight  which  I  as  spokesman  of  the 
Kanaaa  delegation  expressed  In  my  address  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Chicago  in  1932.  when  I  said  that  the  North. 
the  South,  the  West,  the  East  recognize  agriculture  as  the  basic 
industry  of  our  country 

AgrlcvUture  in  all  sections  is  prostrate,  and  every  farm  product  is 
today  selling  below  the  coat  of  production.  Such  conditions  have 
brought  failure  and  ruin  to  the  homes  of  thousands,  yes,  millions 
of  homea  of  American  farmers. 

Prosperity  will  never  return  to  this  Nation  until  purchasing 
power  Is  returned  to  the  American  farmer,  and  we  want  no  radical 
program.  We  only  want  agriculture  to  sell  Its  wheat  and  Its  corn 
and  Its  cotton  and  Its  hogs  and  Its  cattle  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  It  will  In  turn  then  buy  from  the  Industrialists  their  farm 
machinery,  their  automobiles,  their  radios,  their  clothing,  and  the 
shoea.  and  the  very  neceaaltles  and  the  comforts  of  American  farm 
life. 

The  West  and  the  South  plead  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
American  farmer,  his  home,  and  his  family  We  plead  for  economic 
stability  and  social  justice.  We  know  that  real  relief  to  agriculture 
must  come  tlirough  a  liberal  program,  of  coune,  based,  though,  on 
sound  business  principles.  Wo  do  not  ask  to  tear  down  biLslness 
and  Industry  to  help  the  farmer.  We  want  to  reetore  business  and 
Industry  tlirough  the  revival  of  the  bcjslc  Industry  of  the  Middle 
West. 

And  so  I  said  that  at  Chicago,  and  now  I  have  only  become  more 
convinced  today  of  my  then  convictions.  I  have  watched  our  na- 
tional prcaperity  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  national 
farm  Income,  and  I  am  as  flrmly  convinced  today  as  I  was  In  1932 
that  permanent  proaperlty  cannot  come,  that  a  balanced  National 
Budget  which  Is  supposed  to  follow  an  increase  in  national  Income 
will  never  come  until  we  balance  the  budget  of  the  middle-western 
farmer. 

We  have  found  no  pennanent  solution  of  our  agrlctiltural  pro- 
gram There  m^y  be  no  satisfactory  aolutlon  under  present  chang- 
ing world  condltfona  today.  A  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the 
Middle  West  has  mikde  a  tremendotis  effort,  with  a  measure  of  tuc- 
ce«.  to  bring  temporary  relief,  and  we  in  Kansas  have  cause  to  be 
graMful  to  o\ix  Govennnent  for  the  aid  without  which  the  drought 


years  ml?ht  have  wholly  destroyed  the  value  of  large  sections  of  our 
great  State  of  Kansas. 

Yet  the  Middle  West  must  still  be  vigilant  to  protect  our  agricul- 
tural intere-st  We  must  convince  the  Nation  of  our  conviction  that 
when  the  Middle  West  Is  sick  the  Natlun  cannot  get  well. 

At  ths  time  there  is  consideration  of  a  proposition  which  may  t>e 
far  reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  whole  economy  of  the  Miudle 
West  as  well  as  upon  Middle  West  agriculture.  Ti\e  propostHl  Pan- 
American  Cartel  may  be  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect 
upon  our  international  relations.  I  agree  that  measures  must  be 
taken  to  Drevent  economic  penetration  of  South  America  by  nations 
whose  purp>oses  and  economic  policies  are  Inimical  to  ours.  But 
we  should  not  be  a  party  to  any  cartel  or  any  other  proposal  which 
will  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the  Middle  West<  rn  farmer. 

For  instance,  if  it  Is  proposed  to  pool  the  surplus  wheat  of  South 
America  and  that  of  the  United  States  and  sell  it  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, we  should  have  assurances  that  the  price  paid  to  the  United 
State?  farmers  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  paid  to  the  farmer  of 
Argentina.  We  have  had  one  sad  experience  in  which  the  surplus 
agricultural  products  of  this  country  were  held  by  the  Government 
In  the  showcase  of  trade  and  depressed  the  market  price  almost  to 
zero,  and  we  don't  want  another  Hoover  board 

In  connection  with  Just  such  a  proposal,  we  want  and  will  Insist 
upon  subsidies  or  price  guaranties  which  will  brlnsj  to  the  United 
States  farmer  not  only  the  cost  of  production  but  that  part  which 
will  enable  him  to  have  his  fair  share  of  our  national  income  and 
to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living  for  all  American 
farmers. 

In  stating  that  nation.*  whose  purposes  and  economic  policies  are 
inimical  to  ours  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Western  Hemi.«phere  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  want  to  be  understood  that  I  am  advijcatlng 
that  It  Is  any  business  of  ours  what  form  of  government  any  Euro- 
pean or  Ortenlal  nations  may  choose 

I  txrzcT  TO  irrMAtN  a  MowiwTiiivrwnowiaT 
It  is,  after  all,  none  of  nnr  budlnens  if  certain  Kuropean  nstlona 
choose  one  form  of  government  ever  another  May  I  take  this 
occasion  to  soy  to  many  frlerd*  whose  inqwlrle*  have  come  from 
nil  sertions  of  the  country  that  I  have  always  been  I  sm  n«rw,  and 
I  expect  to  remain  a  nonlnterventlonlst,  a  nonlnterventlonut  in 
both  the  military  and  political  controversies  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
a  strong  advocate  of  keeping  this  country  out  of  recurring  Euro- 
pean wars 

I  hold  that  It  is  not  necessary  for  America  to  provoke  antagonism 
with  any  people**  because  their  natlorrs  choose  one  form  of  govern- 
ment over  another  We  naturally  l>elieve  and  are  sympathetic  to 
the  democracies  of  the  world,  but  as  they  wage  war  our  aid  should 
not  be  determined  upon  the  issue  of  whether  It  Ije  a  defensive  war 
to  maintain  their  war-won  empires,  or  an  offensive  one  to  maintain 
a  Eurrpean  balance  of  power,  or,  no.  not  even  If  moral  and  social 
problems  of  European  peoples  be  Involved. 

Our  aid  should  be  generous,  and  upon  a  strict  basis  of  ca^h  and 
carry— wheat,  pork,  arms,  and  airplanes  alike,  but  only  aid  to  that 
point  that  the  sale  of  products  to  foreign  nations  does  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  defenses  of  our  own  country  There  need  be  no  first  line  of 
defense  beyond  our  own  possessions  If  we  refrain  from  provoking 
belligerencies  with  any  of  the  warring  nations  of  this  world  What 
is  our  quarrel  with  any  power  In  the  Orient?  What  Is  our  quarrel 
With  any  nation  in  the  Far  or  the  Near  East?  What  Is  our  quarrel 
with  any  nation  of  Europe  or  Asia? 

WE    HAVX    ALL    WZ    CAN    DO    TO    MIIVD    OVTB.    OWN    BTTSII^ZSS 

We  have  all  we  can  d  :>  to  mind  our  own  business  and  prepare 
like  hell  to  insulate  this  hemisphere  from  war  A  neutral  America 
with  a  friendly  attitude  to  all  nations,  backed  up  by  a  powerful, 
prepared  army  and  navy,  la  an  America  that  has  anticipated  the 
path  of  wu-dom  and  has  anticipated  the  path  of  peace  It  is  the 
only  path  that  America  may  wisely  follow  if  honestly  in  search  of 
peace.  If  honestly  determined  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Some  say  this  formula  did  not  guarantee  peace  for  some  other 
major  nations  of  the  world,  but  I  want  to  remind  you  that  our 
antecedei.cy  docs  not  Inv  Ive  us  In  the  power  and  the  imperialistic 
controversies  of  the  Old  World  We  must  and  we  are  g^ing  to 
spend  billions  to  in.'^ulate  the  Americas  against  war  and  to  assure 
our  position  of  speaking  with  authority  for  p?ace 

I  believe  this  policy  of  nonprovocatlve  attltud?  and  billions  for 
preparedness  is  the  best  insurance  for  peace  in  America.  No  In- 
surance, however,  can  guarantee  absolutely  that  there  will  be  no 
fire   yet  we  can  only  pay  premiums  as  a  safeguard  for  peace 

Billions  appropriated  today  cannot  be  converted  into  prepared- 
ness tomorrow,  and  anyone  who  provoke.s  belligerency,  a  near  state 
of  war  for  thi.s  Nation,  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  not  and  will  not  soon  be  prepared  for  a  major  conflict. 

The  real  decision  that  confronts  our  Nation  today  Is  whether  we 
have  responsibilities  or  obligations  to  any  warring  nations  sufBclent 
to  cause  us  to  assume  an  increasing  provocative  position  that  even- 
tually will  Involve  us  In  their  war 

Oiu  will  to  peace  is  the  first  guaranty.  Our  force  Is  the  supreme 
guaranty  The  human  conscience  of  all  the  Americas,  of  all  of  us. 
cannot  remain  unsympathetic  to  those  Europeans  who  also  only 
ask  and  wish  to  be  free  people,  and  yet  no  honest,  conscientious 
citizen  need  Insist  on  involving  130.000.000  free  Americans  in  oen- 
tury-old  European  ccnfllcts. 

If  It  be  any  encouragement  to  them.  I  trust  that  our  friends  so 
sorely  tried  In  the  democracies  of  the  world  will  remember  that 
physical  force  rarely  conquers  free  peoples,  although  it  may  defeat 
their  armies. 
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If  reaction  from  my  leaving  the  War  Department  as  a  known 
nonlnterventlonlst  has  caused  modification  of  some  policies,  and  has 
sobered  some  of  those  provocative  and  meddling  advl.sers  of  the 
administration  who  would  strip  cur  own  defenses,  then  I  r<  gret  that 
I  have  only  one  set  of  guts  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  public  service. 

Whether  I  remained  aa  Secretary  of  War  or  continued  in  the 
service  at  another  p<xst.  Is  unimportant.  Whether  I  continued  to 
serve  or  return  to  Kan.sas  as  a  private  citizen  Is  of  no  consequence, 
in  comparison  to  the  real  Issues  confronting  our  Nation  at  this 
time 

However.  I  am  grateful.  I  am  appreciative,  and  I  am  humble  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  privilege  of  having 
served  my  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  fact  that  a  Kan.sas 
country  boy.  without  previously  seeking  or  holding  public  office 
could  be  elected  Governor  of  this  great  ccmmonwcalth  of  ours,  and 
subsequently  serve  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  President.  Is  further  evi- 
dence that  our  g'eat  democracy  does  work 

There  Is  another  proof  that  democracy  worlts  It  can  meet 
emergencies  when  the  time  comes  In  this  great  hour  of  need  for 
accomplishment,  the  wisdom  of  President  Roosevelt  in  calling  to 
Wathlnpton  the  Knudsens.  the  Stettlnluses,  and  other  successful 
men  of  industry  will  be  proven  to  be  wise  The  National  Govern- 
ment, I  have  .said,  must  be  above  business  taut  have  the  confidence 
of  busincs-smen  so  that  It  can  call  upon  them  to  carry  their  part  of 
the  cbllgntlons  of  preparedness  It  must  be  at>ove  labfr  and  yet  be 
able  to  call  with  confidence  upon  labor  leaders  to  also  do  their  share. 

There  Is  a  big  Job  to  be  done  Besides  constant  consideration  for 
the  solution  of  dc  inestlc  problems  we  must  prepare  to  insulate 
against  war  coming  to  this  Western  Hemisphere.  As  an  Bdvrcate  of 
peace  I  have  ccjnMHimtly  for  the  past  8  years  in  Washington  been 
an  advccute  of  preparedness 

You  will  recall  that  In  January  1934  many  who  now  critlcl/e  and 
offer  criticicm  for  failure  to  prepare  are  the  same  ones  who  wanted 
to  hang  my  hide  on  the  fence  because  I  wrote  an  article  for  a 
national  mnga/tne  >iUKgef*tinn  that  the  boyn  from  the  C  C  C. 
camp*  rrrelve  elementary  mill'nry  training 

If  my  KurrKc^tion  had  been  followed  then,  today  we  would  hava 
over  one  and  onc-h.>l(  milUun  military-trained  young  men  aa 
Rcsirvisti  for   fhi»  grf.it  N.ition  of  ours  In  ltf»  emirgency 

Now  a*  a  privtiie  citi/.en  I  continue  my  plea  f"r  preparfdnei--^  by 
advocating  that  all  of  us  serve  our  country  In  it*  time  of  need 
As  taxpayer*)  we  mu>-t  all  dig  a  little  deeper.  Our  young  men  must 
face  the  problenm  cf  real  training  Some  of  our  imJuntrieii  mu*t 
turn  from  making  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  ordinary  life  to 
fabricating  the  liwtrumenis  of  destruction 

We  face  this  stern  necetihlty  of  preparedness  with  sorrow,  but  I 
hope  also  with  ffrmne.s^  and  with  realism,  for  I  have  faith  In  our 
democracy  and  know  that  under  It  in  times  of  peace  we  have  In 
the  past  and  will  in  the  future  raise  our  people  to  the  highest 
standards  of  culture  and  of  prosperity. 

If  our  democracy  Is  to  survive,  we  must  then  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice to  maintain  It.  to  maintain  our  institutions,  our  homes,  and 
cur  families. 

And  now,  my  fellow  Kansans  and  Topekans,  Mrs  Woodrlng  and 
I  again  take  our  place.s  as  private  citizens  In  Kiinsas.  It  has  been 
a  great  experience  for  me  in  Washington.  A  Kansas  boy  has  dined 
with  kingF  and  queens,  with  princes  and  prince».ses,  ambassadors 
and  foreign  diplomats,  and  has  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent But  truly  a  Kansas  boy  has  seen  Utopia  from  the  moun- 
talntops.  But  ttxlay  a  Kansas  bey  returns  to  heaven,  he  returns  to 
Kansas.  . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11   ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


ADDRESS     BY      R.      C       ANDERSON,      PRESIDENT,     CAROLINA 
I  PROCESS  CO. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  impressive  service  held  at  the  Carolina  Process  Co. 
on  the  morning  of  July  4  for  the  dedication  of  the  American 
flag. 

The  private  ceremony,  attended  only  by  the  personnel  of 
the  ofiBce  and  employees  of  the  company,  took  place  at  7 
o'clock  on  the  lawn  directly  in  front  of  the  main  ofBce 
building. 
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The  patriotic  speech  for  the  flag-raising  exercises  was 
made  by  R.  C.  Anderson,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Carolina  Process  Co.  and  a  former  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Immediately  following  the  speech  W.  P.  Rhodes,  em- 
ployee of  the  main  office,  raised  the  flag,  where  it  will  remain 
for  permanent  display  at  the  top  of  the  50-foot  pole  recently 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMERICAN    FI.AC    DFDirATED    IN    IMPRESSIVE    SIRNICE    AT    CAROLINA    PROCESS 

CO R.     C.     ANDERSON     DELIVEICS      ADDRESS     AT     DEDICATION     CEREMONT 

HERE 

An  impressive  service  was  held  at  the  Carolina  Process  Co.  this 
morning   (Thursday)   for  the  dedication  of  the  American  flag. 

The  private  ceremony,  attended  only  by  the  personnel  of  the 
oflBce  and  employees  of  the  company,  took  place  at  7  o'clock  on 
the  lawn  directly  in  front  of  the  main  ofBce  building. 

The  patriotic  speech  for  the  flag-raising  exerlses  was  made  by 
R  C  Anderson,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Process 
Co.  and  a  former  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  Army.  Immediately 
following  the  speech.  W.  P  Rhodes,  employee  of  the  main  office, 
raised  the  flag  where  it  will  remain  for  permanent  display  at  the 
top  of  the  50-foot  pole  recently  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Mr   Anderson's  dedication  Is  quoted  as  follows: 

"We,  In  the  security  of  nur  land,  this  day  pay  tribute  by  mem- 
ory to  the  historical  Declaration  of  Independence  that,  scaled  by 
blnod  sacrificed  on  the  battlefield,  provided  the  privilege  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  That  liberty 
Is  now  threatened.  Tlie  battle  of  might  agalnf't  right  across  the 
sen  win  determine  the  future  of  democracy.  We  may  soon  stand 
alone  in  the  dejenw  of  that  people «  form  of  gf)vernmrnt,  and 
courage  ix  rs-xiitittl  in  this  h<jur  of  peril,  Thl«  Fourth  of  July 
shculd  h'lve  greater  Higntflcance  In  the  heart  of  every  Annrlran  than 
of  any  time  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  approved 
by  the  people 

DemcK.rucy  has  served  this  country  w<ll  and  deserves  energetic 
support  of  every  American.  The  United  States,  kttU  a  youngster, 
hax  thrown  from  a  courageous  be^inulng  to  an  envied,  Important 
pl.ice  in  the  world  by  the  development  of  our  va«t  resources.  That 
was  encouraged  by  freedom  of  Individual  action  llmiu*d  only  by 
the  rights  of  others.  That  progress  must,  and  can  be.  continued 
without  change  of  Governmr'nt  There  are  those  who  believe  they 
know  best  what  Is  gofxl  for  the  people,  but  the  American  conviction 
that  people  can  better  govern  themselves  than  be  governed,  If  the 
will  of  the  majority  Is  recognized,  btands  unchallenged 

The  requisite  of  government  Is  to  provide  adequate  progress  for 
a  contented  society  Absolute  social  tranquillity  Is  not  p>o«£lble 
under  any  conceived  form  of  government.  Democracy  offers  the 
best  possible  solution  for  the  elimination  of  social  distress,  but  like 
all  other  forms  of  (government  It  provides  no  reward  without  effort, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  foreign  Interest  ambitious  to  obtain  the 
vast  wealth  of  this  Nation,  too  many  of  our  people  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  progress.  There  are  those  among 
us  who  are  susceptible  to  foreign  Influence  destructive  to  democracy 
because,  unfortunately,  they  have  but  their  lifeblood  to  protect 
and  would  pos.slbly  fare  as  well  under  any  form  of  government. 
Unselfish  Americans  among  them,  however,  must  certainly  realize, 
even  In  their  misfortune,  that  the  unlimited  opportunity  provided 
for  every  individual  by  our  Constitution  is  available  for  their  chil- 
dren and  If  necessary  would  fight  for  the  protection  of  that  birth- 
right Most  of  our  successful  citizens  have  come  from  humble 
families  The  mayor  of  our  largest  city  is  of  Immigrant  parentage. 
Negroe.^i  have  advanced  from  slavery  to  prominent  positions  In  life 
In  less  than  a  hundred  years. 

Tliat  Is  evidence  of  opportunity  unknown  in  most  countries, 
particularly  in  totalitarian  states,  regardless  of  false  claims  made 
for  sympathy  and  support  of  selfish  ambitions.  Immigrants  In  this 
country,  except  tho.se  m  the  propaganda  service  of  their  homeland, 
have  praise  for  the  liberty  enjoyed  here,  and.  having  known  the 
disadvantages  of  restricted  opportunity,  most  of  them  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  freedom  to  acquire  material  possessions  In  this 
country.  Their  success  should  not  be  envied  by  born  Americans, 
for  we  are  privileged  to  spend  our  lives  as  seen  fit.  and  if  opportunity 
is  unkind  due  to  lack  of  preparation  or  effort  we  should  not  com- 
plain. In  this  country,  thanks  to  democracy,  death  alone  elimi- 
nates inciividual  opportunity,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  con- 
verting wasted  time  to  preparation  for  a  more  abundant  life. 

Nazi-ism.  fasci.sm,  and  communism  sure  natural  enemies  of  democ- 
racy Much  hatred  is  now  rightly  directed  against  nazl-ism  and 
fascism,  but.  unmindful  In  the  heat  of  anger,  communism,  our 
most  eminent  danger,  has  been  temporarily  overlooked.  The  threat 
of  nazi-lsm  and  fascism  Is  contingent  upon  the  result  of  the  battle 
overseas,  but  for  too  many  years  communism  has  been  organized 
In  our  land  to  promote  discontent  and  class  hatred  In  preparation 
for  revolution.  The  undermining  Influence  goes  on  daily.  That 
organization  is  a  "fifth  column"  not  dependent  uj>on  war  material. 
Its  most  effective  weapon  Is  propaganda.  The  people,  deceived  by 
false  promises,  are  expected  to  take  over  the  helpless  Government 
and  surrender  the  country — victory  without  battle. 

Democracy  Is  our  only  hope  for  continued  progress  and  must  be 
preserved  at  aU  cost.     We  must   not  shackle  our  children  to  our 
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position  In  life  They,  too.  must  be  free  to  live  their  own  lives. 
We  have  no  right  to  sell  out  their  birthright — unrestricted  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  current  infcrmation  that  the  "ftfth  columns"  of 
foreign  nations  eager  for  the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country — 
the  result  of  unrestricted  opportunity— are  organized  here  to  de- 
stroy ail  means  of  resisting  infringement  on  our  Independence.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  such  organizations  to  convert  to  their  cause  as  many 
as  pofiBible — government  ofBclals.  military  leaders,  educators,  and 
captains  of  industry.  Their  activity  also  Includes  the  spreading  of 
class  hatred  by  Influencing  the  less  fortunate  to  believe  they  have 
been  mistreated.  The  procedure  Is  modern-type  warfare  and  the 
orKanlzailons  are  enemies  in  disguise.  In  our  country  this  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  shields  the  destructive  forces;  that  Is  our 
con.stltutlonal  right;  but  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  privilege  was 
provided  to  protect  organized  effort  publicly  directed  to  destroy 
other  rights  provided  by  the  safe  Constitution  We  can  no  longer 
be  indifferent  to  "flfth  column"  activities  The  vanguard  of  all 
■•isms"  must  be  exposed  and  deported  without  delay. 

The  administration  of  our  Government  Is  responsible  to  us  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Constitution,  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  select 
only  the  most  conscientious  Americans  for  public  office,  regardless 
of  party.  Every  aspirant  for  public  office  should  be  required  to 
publicly  denounce  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism — not  one  or 
two  but  all  three — and  pledge  themselves  to  the  complete  support 
of  our  Constitution,  as  Is.  unless  revised  by  the  majority  of  our 
people.  More  Important  at  this  time,  they  must  be  required  to 
pledge  everv  ounce  of  their  effort  to  free  the  United  States  of  all 
foreign  influences  destructive  to  democracy  It  is  time  to  take 
Inventory  of  American  loyalty,  and  the  vast  number  of  citizens 
Indifferent  to  politics  In  the  past  must  now  Join  In  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

It  is  a  profound  privilege  to  dedicate  the  raising  of  Old  Glory  here 
today  to  wave  in  all  its  signiflcant  splendor,  and  while  it  Is  being 
hoisted  to  Its  rightful  place  above  our  land,  let  us  now  pause  a 
moment  to  thank  God  for  America. 


Compulsory  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OK   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


EDITORIAL  IN  THE  RUTLAND  (VT  )  HERALD 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial on  compulsory  training  which  appeared  in  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald  on  July  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)   Herald  of  July  2.  1940) 

COMPULSORY    TRAINING 

A  good  many  people  shy  away  from  conscription,  compulsory 
military  training,  or  selective  service  (call  it  what  we  may)  on  the 
same  grounds  put  forth  by  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  that  It  in- 
vades personal  liberty.  This  Is  a  catch  phrase  that  does  not  mean 
very  much  when  the  Nation  l.s  faced  by  a  military  emerRency.  for 
personal  liberty  mu.'^t  be  merged  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
or  the  liberty  of  all  may  be  lost 

Compulsory  training  seems  to  be  essential  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  prepared  for  self-defense  The  old  hokum  about  a  million 
citizens  springing  to  arms  overnight  will  not  work,  never  has 
worked,  is  pure  rhetoric  and  wishful  thinking  Neither  is  it  enough 
for  young  men  to  be  given  a  little  perfunctory  drill  in  the  manual 
of  arms  and  rlose  formation  As  things  stand  now.  they  may  be 
much  more  useful  to  the  Nation  as  truck  drivers  or  mechanics  than 
aji  rifl*'men 

Military  training  then  may  get  down  to  training  a  million  men  as 
fltjhtfrs  who  actually  handle  weapons  and  5.000.000  men  and  women 
who  are  essential  to  defense  If  we  had  sufficient  time,  the  whole 
eccnnmy  of  training  and  military  service  might  get  down  to  Ju- 
dicious selection  of  citizens  for  certain  industrial  as  well  as  mili- 
tary Jobs,  for  we  know.  In  the  Ught  of  the  experience  of  France 
and  England,  that  It  takes  more  than  a  year  or  two  to  put  a 
nation  in  position  to  defend  Itself  adequately. 

If  the  cry  of  regimentation  Is  raised  let  us  declare  such  an  emer- 
gencv  as  will  fuse  all  such  objections  In  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  military  part  of  it  would  come  In  the  fact  that  such  con- 
scription of  Industry  would  also  be  a  conscription  of  latxar.  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Roosevelt's  pious  assertion  that  national  defense 
can  l>e  achieved  without  the  surrender  of  the  hardly  won  advan- 
tage which  labor  now  possesses.     France,   defeated   and   prostrate. 


knows  now  that  It  can't  be  done  The  people  of  Great  Britain  m.ay 
discover  to  their  sorrow  that  national  safety  cannot  t>e  won  without 
national  sacrifice. 

So  we  are  facing  In  this  country  not  only  the  need  of  more 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  mechanics,  but  for  a  great  many  more  people 
In  Industry  who  are  working,  not  for  a  6-hour  day  or  a  minimum 
wage  but  to  save  the  Nation  as  possibly  the  last  bulwark  betweeen 
liberty  and  the  way  of  life  (if  it  can  be  called  living)  under  a 
dictatorship.  So  the  artificial  issue  of  infringing  personal  liberty  in 
time  of  peace  must  yield  to  the  larger,  universal  Issue  of  preserving 
the  Nation. 

Selective  Compulsory  Military  Training  and 

Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11   (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  GRENVTLLE  CLARK 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Grenville  Clark,  chairman  of  the  national 
emergency  committee  of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  which  is  supporting  the  Burko- 
Wadsworth  bill  for  selective  compulsory  military  trainmg 
and  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  morning's  press  there  appeared  two  sharply  contrasting 
statements  with  reference  to  the  Burke-Wadswcrth  bill  for  selec- 
tive compulsory  military  training  and  service.  One  of  these  re- 
counts the  action  ct  23  college  presidents,  who.  at  a  conference  In 
New  York  yesterday,  endorsed  the  principles  of   this  bill 

These  men  took  a  clear-sighted  and  realistic  view.  They  under- 
stand what  every  well-Informed  person  willing  to  face  the  facta 
Is  rapidly  coming  to  understand: 

1  That  our  integrity  and  Institutions  are  gravely  and  Imminently 
threatened  by  the  sweep  of  the  Nazi  power 

2  That  selective  compulsory  military  training  and  service  Is  the 
only  measure  that  can  provide  any  assurance  of  our  ability  to  resist 
that  threat.  The  kind  of  vision  and  leadership  exhibited  by  these 
leading  educators  Is  more  needed  now  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  country. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  same  newspapers  reported  a  statement 
Issued  by  a  "committee  on  militarism  in  education"  flatly  oppos- 
ing what  they  term  "military  conscription  In  peacetime  "  Their 
long  statement  contains  so  many  misconceptions  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  pxjint  cut  a  few  of  these  errors. 

The  statement  refers  to  the  proposed  "military  regimentation  of 
the  entire  manpower  of  our  Nution  "  This  characterization  Is 
utterly  without  basis  as  applied  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  which 
is  the  only  mea.sure  new  pending  on  the  subject  Such  a  slate- 
nient  could  not  have  been  made  by  anyone  who  had  carefully 
read  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  or  followed  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Military   Affairs  Committee  concerning   Its  purp>oses. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  does  no  more  than  provide  a  flexible 
Instrument  whereby  such  military  manpower  as  Is  needed,  whether 
In  large  numbers  cr  small,  may  be  chosen  under  the  fair  selec- 
tive system  adopted  during  the  World  War  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  number  of  men  to 
be  called  out  but  leaves  the  determination  of  that  matter  solely 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  acting  In  accordance  with  the 
national  need  and  subject  to  appropriations  by  the  Congress  It 
may  be  that  the  present  crisis  will  call  for  the  mobilization  of 
large  numbers  of  men  or  it  may  be  that  relatively  small  numbers 
will  be  sufficient  To  represent  the  bill  as  a  proposal  to  raise 
a  vast  Army  whether  needed  or  not,  Is  therefore  a  total  miscon- 
ception. 

The  statement  does  not  deny  the  need  for  compulsory  service  If 
and  when  we  enter  a  technical  state  of  war  but  seeks  to  distinguish 
between  the  necessity  of  compulsory  training  and  service  In  what 
they  call  peacetime  from  the  situation  now  existing.  The  sponsors 
of  this  bill  deny  that  this  distinction  Is  sound. 

Our  present  situation  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  country  in 
that  although  we  are  technically  at  peace  v.c  are  faced  with  a  graver 
and  possibly  more  imminent  threat  of  foreign  aggression  than  we 
have  ever  been  under  in  our  history.     The  position  taken  by  these 
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gentlemen  amounts  to  this — that  we  would  have  to  adopt  a  declara- 
tion of  war  betore  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare  for  war 
and  thUn  .-<afeguard  our  national  existence.  They  are  willing  to 
gamble  rur  coiin'r;.  f  future  upon  the  possibility  of  being  able  to 
raise  and  train  encuKh  men  after  war  Is  formally  declared  As  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  prudence.  In  these  days  of  lightning 
war,  we  are  simply  unwilling  to  take  that  gamble. 

The  statement  wholly  lEncres  the  fact  that,  as  repeatedly  &hown 
In  cur  history  and  shown  again  in  recent  months,  voluntary  re- 
cruiting Is  impotent  to  obtain  enough  men  or  anything  like  It 
The  figures  tell  the  story  Thes*  show  that  In  the  6-month  period 
ending  July  1.  1940  the  Regular  Army  recruited  only  enough  men  to 
make  a  net  Increase  cf  atwut  32.000. 

There  Is  no  evidence  whatever  that  voluntary  recruiting  can 
possibly  give  us  sufTlclent  men  to  resist  Hitler  If  he  attacks  us.  The 
evidence  is  exactly  to  the  contrary.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the 
vote  en  the  passage  of  this  biU  win  constitute  the  acid  test  as  to 
whether  cr  n.t  the  American  people  really  wi.sh  to  stand  up  to  Nazi 
apgressicn  If  they  do.  this  bill  Is  essential,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  a  sufficient  number  of  adequately  trained  men  be  obtained 

If  the  American  people  d  )  not  wish  to  resist  Hitler,  no  Ijetter  way 
cculd  be  found  to  insure  our  surrender  after  a  brief  and  helple.ss 
struggle  than  to  folic w  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Militarism 
In  Education— that  we  refrain  from  any  compulsory  military  train- 
ing until  war  1<  actually  declared. 

The  statement  further  asserts  that  compulsory  training  and 
service  before  war  Is  declared  "Is  in  Itself  a  flagrant  negation  of 
drmocracv  "  There  will  he  few  Americans  to  agri-e  with  this  proposi- 
tion because,  as  the  vast  maj  irlty  well  know,  nothing  could  be 
more  consistent  with  American  democracy  than  the  sharing  of  the 
risks  and  obligations  of  military  service  by  all  able-txxlied  citizens 
under  a  Justly  adminl.'^tered  selective  system. 

Moreover,  such  a  statement  is  bad  history  As  General  John 
McAuley  Palmer  (our  leading  authority  on  American  military 
policvi  p'linled  out  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth bin,  in  the  first  year  of  Washingtcn's  administration  he  trans- 
niittrd  a  proposal  to  Congress  that  all  able-bcdled  young  men 
should  receive  miliUry  training,  and  that  after  such  training  they 
should  all  serve  in  units  of  a  Naticn-wide  army. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  which  signed  the  state- 
ment opposing  compulsory  training  In  the  present  Juncture  there 
are  doubtless  .--omr-  coi.scientlous  nonresistants  These  persons  acted 
ccn.'^istrntly  in  <  ppo'-iiig  any  adequate  preparation  to  resist  the 
Nazi  menace  because  if  it  comes,  they  would  n^t  wish  to  have  any 
res^istance  made. 

However,  there  are  many  others  signing  the  statement  who  are 
amcng  the  most  violent  advocates  of  resistance  to  dictatorial  ag- 
gression from  abroad  These  persons  are.  we  t>elieve.  simply  milk- 
ing the  o'd  eirjr  of  wanting  w  have  it  both  ways.  They  do  not 
Wish  to  be  dominated  by  Hitler  and  yet  they  oppose  the  only  meas- 
ure wh:ch  in  the  Judgment  of  our  military  authorities  will  sufScc 
to  repel  this  threat 

The  old  m  )tto  still  held'!  that  "he  who  wills  not  the  means,  wills 
not  the  end  " 


America  Continues  to  Support  Mexico 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NOKIH  CAROLINA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11   (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  APPLETON  (WIS  )  POST  CRESCENT 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  \v,  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Post  Cre.scent.  published  at  Appleton.  Wis.. 
under  date  of  June  5,  1940,  entitled  "America  Continues  lo 
Support  Mexico." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMFFIC*      CONTINUES      TO     StJPPORT      MEXICO 

We  have  now  abnut  a  million  Mexicans  in  this  country.  We  have 
no  immigration  quota  in  respect  to  that  country  so  that  any 
Mcx'.cans  wlio  want  to  come  l~.ere  Just  come. 

Refugees  from  the  Spanish  w.u,  particularly  the  "reds"  who  dare 
rot  rettirn  to  Spain,  have  emigrated  to  Mexico  in  great  numbers. 
As  Spwnilards  they  cannot  pet  into  America  but  af-  Mexicans  they 
can  So  they  first  become  Mexicans.  Tlien  with  their  propaganda 
under  their  arms  and  a  knife  in  their  belts  they  enter  America  to 
shew  us  how  to  Improve  our  country. 

Senator  Retnolds.  cf  North  Carolina,  recently  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  a  stack  of  evidence   to  show  that  thousands  of  Mexicans. 


lazy.  Indolent,  diseased,  and  pauperized,  have  come  Into  this  coun- 
try apparently  to  get  vipon  relief      And  they  get  there,  too. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  showed  that 
there  were  more  Mexicans  working,  and  on  relief,  in  that  city  alone 
than  the  total  number  of  Americans  In  the  entire  Republic  of 
Mexico  Since  Americans  have  generally  been  stripped  of  their 
property  In  Mexico  they  have  quite  naturally  left  that  country, 
but  even  before  the  stripping  began  there  were  50  Mexicans  In 
this  country  to  ever%-  American  below  the  border 

Meantime.  Mr  Dtes.  gathering  Inlormatlon  from  many  reliable 
sources,  declares  that  already  10.000  Communists  have  moved  Into 
Mexico  from  France  and  Spain  California  sheriffs  are  banding 
together  to  protect  that  State  from  a  "definite  Communist-front 
organization"  working  from  the  other  aide  of  the  Mexican  border. 

While  there  are  exceptions,  of  couise.  the  general  run  of  Mexi- 
cans— that  Is  the  mixture  of  Negro,  native,  and  white — presents  a 
backward  mental  development,  a  type  of  citizen  quite  low  in 
Intelligence. 

To  solve  this  problem  Senator  Reynolds  has  proposed  that  the 
number  cf  Mexicans  in  this  country  be  llmltt>d  to  the  number  of 
Americans  who  rcfilde  in  Mexico.  What  chance  ha;^  his  proposal? 
What  chance  hae  any  proposal  whose  purpose  is  the  reasonable  and 
intelligent  protection  of   bahic  American  rights? 

We  are  very  critical  about  admitting  through  our  gates  the  hlKh 
type  of  refugees  from  Europe  wc  mlKlit  obtain  but  our  door  Is  wide 
open  to  what  may  Justly  and  accurately  be  placed  near  the  scum  of 
humanity  We  don't  seem  to  believe  In  locking  the  door  until  the 
bandits  have  stolen  everything  in  the  barn. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  we  not  only  turn  over  millions 
of  the  created  wealth  of  this  country  to  Mexico  by  purchasing 
unneeded  silver  at  an  artificial  price  but  we  also  continue  to  tax 
ourselves  and  borrow  the  Nation  black  in  the  face  to  raise  funds  to 
support  on  relief  an  endless  stream  of  Mexican  Immigrants. 


Admission  to  the  United  States  of  Children  From 
War-Aflfected  Countries 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF    RHODE    KSLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  headlines  in  the  morning 
newtipapers  indicate  that  Great  Britain,  which  Hitler  has  been 
strafing  from  the  air  with  increasing  intensity,  expects  aa 
attempted  Nazi  invasion  at  any  hour. 

After  leadinR  of  the  plight  of  the  refugees  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  in  France  many  Americans  are  concerned  as  to  what 
fate  awaits  the  children  of  England  if  an  invasion  takes  place. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  among  which  is  one 
of  my  own,  providing  for  the  admission  without  regard  to 
quota  for  the  duration  of  hostilities,  of  children  from  Great 
Britain  and  other  war-affected  countries. 

In  the  meanwhile  thousands  of  generous  and  warm- 
hearted people  aie  ready  to  assume  the  sponsorship  without 
cost  to  our  Government  of  these  children  and  are  actively 
organizing  in  the  various  States  to  provide  for  their  recep- 
tion, their  adequate  care,  protection,  and  education.  I 
regret  that  parliamentary  paralysis  and  convention  convul- 
sions have  prevented  early  passage  of  these  mea.sures.  They 
are  still  in  committee,  and  while  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Chairman  Dickstein,  is  sympathetic  and  willing  to 
hold  hearings  on  them,  the  reces.ses  for  the  two  conventions 
have  prevented  prompt  action.  Of  course,  I  am  not  blaming 
anybody  for  this:  it  is  a  condition  that  just  seems  to  defy 
immediate  solution,  but  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  ter- 
ribly is  that  by  the  time  we  get  ready  to  take  care  of  these 
youngsters  it  may  be  tco  late. 

I  hope  that  when  we  get  back  here  later  in  the  month  wo 
can  get  prompt  action  on  one  of  these  measures — I  do  not 
care  which  one,  for  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship — but  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  let  us  promptly  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  the^e  unfortunate  and  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  new  World  War.  Already  the  delay  in  consid- 
ering these  bills  is  arou.  ing  the  resentment  of  the  press.  On 
Tuesday  there  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  editorials 
criticising  the  delay,  and  red  tape  and  the  Christian  Science 
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Monitor  of  Boston  has  taken  a  similar  position  in  a  news  item 
dated  July  10. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  these  press 
comments  as  part  of  my  remarks.    The  editorials  lollow: 
,         [From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  1 

BRITAIN  S    CHILDREN 

Another  350  British  children  arrived  in  New  York  yesterday,  and 
there  Is  something  deeply  moving  in  their  creetini?  to  these  strange 
but  safe  and  friendly  shores.  All  these  little  travelers,  however, 
make  up  only  a  tiny  ^roup;  they  are  children  of  well-to-do  families 
with  relatives  or  friends  here  who  would  no  doubt  have  Invited 
them  in  any  event  The  mass  evacuation  of  Brltalns  youngsters 
from  under  the  Imminent  threat  of  Hitlenan  savagery  has  as  yet 
not  even  begun.  That  great  task  of  human  conservation  ha.s  . 
gripped  the  American  Imagination  Americans  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  are  flocking  to  help  with  ofTers  of  money  and  hospitality. 
PxiUy  envisaged.  It  Is  a  task  not  only  overwhelming  in  its  humani- 
tarian appeal:  it  not  only  offers  one  way  at  least  In  which  this 
country  could,  without  the  slightest  question  of  military  com- 
mitment, lend  a  tremendous  moral  aid  to  the  heroic  British  defense 
of  the  last  line  between  ourselves  and  Huler-Europe;  it  is  also  a 
task  on  that  great  scale  for  which  Americans  have  always  believed 
themselves  peculiarly  fitted. 

Yet  American  assistance  In  the  project  Is  still  tangled  In  yards 
of  red  tape.  ofBclal  conservatism,  and  plain  inertia  The  worst  Im- 
mediate obstacles  do  not  even  lie  in  the  immigration  or  neutrality 
laws  they  lie  only  In  the  regulatory  interpretations  which  have  been 
given  to  them  and  In  the  dlfflculty  of  getting  ofBcial  action  to 
modify  rules  which,  while  no  doubt  necessary  under  normal  con- 
ditions are  absurdities  when  applied  against  a  unique  and  chal- 
lenging situation  .such  as  this  It  Is  simply  another  case— but  a 
particularly  pressing  and  appealing  ca.'.e—  in  which  energy,  imagina- 
tion and  coordination  are  so  badly  needed  in  Washington  to  give 
effect  to  policies  In  which  the  public  will  and  enthusiasm  are 
already  far  ahead  of  the  administrative  direction.  With  every 
request  to  the  volunteer  committees  for  advice  as  to  how  one  may 
help  the  children  of  Britain  there  should  go  an  appeal  to  Wash- 
ington—to one's  Congres.sman  or  to  the  departments  concerned— 
for  action  that  will  count  For  here  I.-,  at  least  one  way  in  which 
the  United  States  can  do  something— IX  we  do  it,  and  do  it  now, 
while  there  Is  still  time. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally   Mirror] 

Nazi  bombs  are  already  dropping  like  explosive  hall  on  England. 
Not  Just  on  London.  Every  English  town  is  a  target.  Hitler  has 
decreed  that  the  British  people  must  be  hammered  to  their  knees 
The  men  and  women  of  England  are  not  afraid.  They  ask  no 
mercy.  But  they  do  beseech  those  nations  free  from  war  to  "take 
our  children  •  •  •  spare  them  the  horror  that  is  almost  upon 
US  ■•  And  thousands  of  Americans  have  answered  that  plea  •  •  • 
"Yes.  yes'  Send  us  your  children!"  But  cutting  across  this  eager 
desire  to  help,  this  desperate  need  for  rescue,  is  a  maze  of  legal 
red  tape,  a  .stony  barrier  of  State  Department  regulations,  which 
keep  the  children  of  England  within  range  of  Nazi  bombs 

The  slowness  with  which  official  Wa.'shington  is  moving  to  per- 
mit Americans  to  take  In  England  s  refugee  children  Is  shocking 

Tliere  Is  a  shortage  of  boats  to  carry  England  s  children  to  these 
safe  shores.  American  boats  cannot  carry  them,  because  the 
Neutrality  Act  says  that  no  British  subjects  may  travel  on  United 
States  ships. 

If  President  Roosevelt  a.sked  Congress  to.  that  law  could  be 
changed  within  24  hours,  to  permit  children  to  travel  to  safety  on 
this  Nation's  ships. 

A  United  States  law  prevents  the  British  Government  from 
paying  the  passage  of  her  children,  either  "directly  or  indirecUy' 
lliat   Is  why   you   read  only   of   rich   English   children  coming   to 

America. 

Still  another  law — which  was  passed  50  years  ago  to  prevent  the 
United    States   Steel    Corporation    from    Importing    Carpathian    la- 

btjF prevents  a  corporation  like  the  United  States  Committee  for 

Refugee  Children  from  guaranteeing  that  England's  children  will 
not  become  a  public  charge  In  America. 

There  is  a  move  now  under  way  to  get  the  State  Department  to 
change  its  rulings,  and  classify  England's  children  as  temporary 
visitors,  to  permit  as  many  as  100.000  to  come  in  under  that 
classification. 

But  there  Is  a  lamenUble  lack  of  support  for  that  measure  In 
Congress  Congress  must  be  asleep  They  should  listen  to  the 
multitudes  of  Americans,  crying:  "Let  them  in!  Now!  Before 
Hitler  strikes  them  down!" 

The  law  (Which  could  be  changed  by  Elxecutlve  ruling)  says  that 
only  65.720  British  subjects  can  come  Into  this  country  during  the 
next  12  months.  The  law  further  decrees  that  only  10  percent  of 
that  total,  or  only  6.572  of  those  children  can  come  In  each  month 

That  law  Is  an  accomplice  of  Hitler.  It  Is  holding  England's 
children  where  he  can  strike  at  them,  and  by  killing  children,  he 
can  break  the  will  to  resist  of  the  men  and  women  of  England 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  addresses  a  plea  for  action  to  the  people  of  America, 
she  asks  for  pressure  on  Washington  (she  should  persuade  her 
husband  to  exert  that  pressure). 

Her  arguments  are  less  angry  than  the  Mirror  would  like  them 
to  be;  but  they  are  convincing: 


"The  red  tape,  the  thorny  regulations,  the  worst  dlfHcultles  can 
all  be  swept  aside.  If  you.  If  I.  and  everyone  else  will  only  insist  on  It 

"I  say  the  children  have  been  classed  as  Immigrants.  But  why? 
Thev  are  not  Immigrants. 

"They  do  not  wish  to  settle  and  work  and  make  their  homes  In 
this  country  Their  parents  do  not  v.ish  to  part  with  them  forever. 
When  the  danger  has  pa.ssed.  they  will  go  back  overseas 

"If.  instead  of  being  classed  as  immigrants,  the  children  can  be 
cla-ssed  as  temporary  visitors,  most  of  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome 

"New  and  simpler  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  guaranties 
that  will  still  be  necessary     Visas  can  be  issued  freely. 

"The  children  can  come  In.  not  in  sad  little  bands,  but  as  they 
ought  to  come,  by  the  thousands,  until  every  American  ready  to  do 
his  bit  for  the  children  has  had  his  opportunity  to  do  it.  Change 
the  children's  classification. 

"The  time  Is  very  short.  The  battle  of  England  Is  at  hand,  and  if 
the  children  are  to  be  saved,  we  must  act  now." 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

BRITAIN    AND    UNITED   STATIS   AT  ODDS   ON    REFVGEE   TRANSPORTA'nON 

Washington,  July  10 — President  Roosevelt  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  to.sslng  back  and  forth  today  the  respon.«lblllty  for 
getting  Britain's  army  of  child  refugees  to  the  United  States,  where 
thou.Siinds  of  homes  have  been  offered  them 

Transportation  Is  the  problem  that  now  threatens  to  sidetrack 
the  large-scale  migration  of  British  children  promoted  at  this  end 
by  Mrs    Franklin  D    Roosevelt  and  others 

Unable  to  provide  the  necessary  armed  convoys  for  conducting 
refugee  ships  to  this  country,  the  British  today  were  proposing  that 
the  United  States  furnish  the  ships  to  bring  British  children  to  Us 
shores 

Such  suggestions  have  thus  far  received  an  official  "cold  shoulder  " 
here  President  Roosevelt,  at  a  press  conference,  yesterday  indicated 
the  transportation  problems  belong  to  the  British  since  the  United 
States  neutrality  law  forbids  American  ships  traveling  m  belliger- 
ent waters  The  question  of  enlarging  United  States  immigration 
quotas  to  allow  admission  of  additional  children,  he  said,  will  not 
l>e  an  issue  until  the  present  British  quota  of  6  500  a  month  is  filled. 

The  possibility  of  using  Red  Cross  supply  ships  to  bring  children 
across  has  been  con-sldertd.  but  because  of  British  blockade  and 
German  occupation  of  France,  these  ships  have  quit  sailing  for  the 
time  being. 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  meanwhile,  went  ahead  with 
Its  Jot  of  finding  proper  homes  for  young  refugees  Forms  are 
being  sent  out  to  State  welfare  departments  for  the  listing  of  cer- 
tified foster  homes  and  child-placing  services  This  list  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Committee  for  Care  of  European 
Children,  In  New  York,  for  Its  use. 


The  National  Defense 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  BALL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  at  last  been  awakened  to  their  problem  of  national  de- 
fense. It  has  been  a  rude  awakening.  Although  many 
conscientious  citizens  have  been  trying  for  years  to  arouse 
our  slumbering  Nation,  their  attempts  have  been  in  vain,  and 
it  has  taken  the  terrible  impact  of  a  merciless  military  ma- 
chine upon  western  Europe  to  call  us  from  our  peaceful 
dreams.  Americans  everywhere  are  now  awake  and  alert,  and 
eager  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Prom  coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  our 
people  read  anxiously  the  news  from  Europe  and  the  des- 
patches from  Washington.  They  listen  daily  to  the  cultured 
commentators  attempt  to  interpret  the  news,  and  they  hear 
again  and  again  the  voices  of  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress raised  in  praise  or  censure.  In  thousands  of  American 
homes  the  soft  and  seductive  tones  of  the  "fireside  chats" 
receive  courteous  consideration.  Our  people  listen,  they 
read,  and  they  ponder. 

We  are  not  subjects  of  a  proud  potentate.  We  are  not 
mere  cogs  in  a  great  machine.  W^e  are  American  citizens, 
devoted  to  our  country,  each  of  us  determined  to  defend  our 
Nation  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic,  willing  to 
submit  to  new  and  heavy  taxes,  able  to  give  up  worldly  things 
to  preserve  those  of  the  spirit,  but  we  are  going  to  stand  on 
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our  own  feet,  think  things  through  in  our  own  way.  and  make  ) 
absolutely  sure  that  the  path  we  are  treading,  no  matter  how 
hard,  is  the  true  one.    Once  we  are  convinced  that  we  are   j 
right,  there  will  be  no  holding  back.  | 

The  one  thing  that  this  country  demands  is  that  its  elected  ( 
servants  do  their  part.  I  know  that  we  here  in  the  House,  no 
matter  how  we  may  differ  as  to  means  and  methods,  are 
unanimous  in  our  resolve  to  insure  the  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  sanctity  of  their  homes,  and  we  are  dogcedly 
determined  that  no  invader  shall  ever  set  foot  on  the  free 
soil  of  America. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  is  no 
mean  responsibility.  It  calls  for  high  courace,  common 
sfnse.  and  absolute  integrity.  I  have  stated  many  times  that 
when  I  believed  the  President  to  be  right  I  should  back  him 
up,  and  that  when  I  thought  him  wrong  I  should  oppose  him. 
Last  summer,  and  again  last  autumn,  I  supported  the  Bloom 
bill,  which  was  the  chief  cornerstone  in  the  structure  of  his 
foreign  policy.  I  have  even  voted  to  su.stain  his  vetoes  when 
to  do  so  was  most  unpopular.  You  who  know  me  will.  I  am 
sure,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  is  not  told  in  any  spirit  of  political  prejudice  or  personal 
pique.  I  am  obliged  to  tell  it.  however,  and  I  shall  not  mince 
my  words. 

There  is  in  my  district,  the  Second  District  of  Connecticut, 
the  United  States  submarine  base  at  New  London.  We  have 
within  the  past  few  days  set  aside  huge  sums  for  the  further 
development  of  this  station.  It  is  a  vital  link  in  our  chain  of 
national  defense. 

The  board  of  naval  officers  headed  by  Admiral  Hepburn, 
which  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
of  May  17.  1938.  said  this  in  its  report: 

The  strategic  location  of  a  permanent  base  of  any  sort  within 
continental  limlte  Is  determined  more  by  the  requirements  of 
protecting  the  continental  coast  as  a  whole  than  by  the  necessity 
of  local  protection  in  any  particular  limited  area. 

The  board  then  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
marine base  to  the  entire  eastern  seaboard,  and  mentioned 
New  London  with  the  following  specific  recommendation: 

NEW    LONDON,   CONN. 

134.  This  base  Is  the  only  training  station  for  all  submarine 
personiiel.  and  is  especially  equipped  for  this  purpose.  Facilities 
which  will  be  available  upon  completion  of  approved  projecu  wUl 
be  adequate,  except  that  river  channel  should  be  widened  to  ac- 
commodate, as  necessary,  the  larger  submarines  This  station 
also  is  a  comp.)nent  part  of  the  New  York-Narragansett  mam  fleet 
bese  and  should  at  all  times  be  readily  available  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  .'■uch 

For  some  time  before  my  election  to  Congress  it  had  l}e<;n 
evident  that  this  widening  of  the  channel  of  the  Thames 
River  opposite  the  submarine  base  was  imperative.  The 
larger  submarines  were  being  berthed  with  great  difficulty 
and  were  in  constant  peril.  At  my  request  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  customary 
courtesy,  scheduled  a  hearing  for  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  to  consider  a  resolution  to  request  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Thames  River  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  that  committee  on  January  24,  1939. 

Soon  afterward  the  division  engineer  at  Providence,  an 
officer  of  the  highest  integrity,  under  whom  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  in  France  in  the  last  war,  held  a  public  hearing  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department  testified.  I 
quote  from  his  report  of  the  hearing: 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  improvement  is  to  provide  safe 
navigation  for  naval  craft  going  alongside  and  leaving  the  base. 
In  recent  years  considerable  damage  has  occurred  to  both  vessels 
and  doclts 

And  again — 

Material  benefit  of  the  desired  Improvement  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Navy  would  consist  of  adding  t(5  the  military  value 
of  the  base  for  current  and  futiire  use  in  peace  and  in  war. 

And  still  further  on — 

The  proposed  widening  of  the  Thames  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  submarine  ba.<»e  as  deslrM  by  the  local  naval  authorities  is 
neceseary  to  permit  appropriate  lise  of  the  faculties  at  that  sta- 


tion. The  required  expense  is  warranted  by  the  resultant  benefits 
to  the  national  defense  and  to  avoid  congestion  and  delay  to 
commercial  traffic  as  'he  base  Is  further  developed. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  a  board  made  up  of  senior  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  selected  for  their  engineering 
knowledge  and  technical  ability,  as  well  as  for  their  military 
.'^kill  and  unswerving  devotion,  the  very  cream  of  the  Army. 
It  was  then  given  the  careful  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  and  approved  by  him. 
It  was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  of  everyone  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut in  th?  submarine  base  and  prompted,  too.  by  my 
own  feeling  that  within  a  short  time  our  country  would  be- 
come aware  of  its  need  for  greater  national  defense.  I  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  the  progress  of  this  project.  I  corre- 
sponded with  the  commandant  of  the  base.  I  talked  re- 
peatedly with  the  Chief  of  the  Buuau  of  Yards  and  Decks. 
Both  these  officers  stressed  again  and  again  the  necessity  of 
the  work.  The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  get  the  work  approved.  As  late  as  March  24  of 
this  year  the  Assistant  Scciotary  of  the  Navy  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me: 

The  dredging  project  to  which  you  refer  is  an  extremely  Im- 
portant project  and  we  have  been  attempting  to  obtain  funds  for 
It  both  through  the  Army  and  by  means  of  a  Navy  appropriation 
for  some  time 

The  widening  of  this  channel  was  incorporated  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  then  the  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  who  in  his  veto  message  said: 

With  respect  to  the  few  Items  In  the  bill  that  are  of  a  national- 
defense  value.  I  would  be  glad  to  approve  separate  legislation  cover- 
ing these  projects. 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  a  bill  was  Introduced  which  covered 
specifically  those  projects  that  everyone  had  agreed  were  of 
prime  importance.  In  this  bill  was  this  project  which  had 
been  urged  as  vitally  necessary  to  national  defense  by  every 
officer  in  both  Army  and  Navy  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary, 
of  the  Navy.  Then  the  other  day  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  submitted  a  report  which  was  or- 
dered printed,  and  is  public  property.  In  it  is  incorporated 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  to  the  distinguished 

and  able  Senator: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  June  15,  1940. 
Hon    JosiAH  W.  Bailet, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  May 
21.  1940.  vetoing  H  R.  6264.  a  bill  authorizing  new  river  and  harbor 
improvements.  I  staled  that  I  would  be  glad  to  approve  separate 
legislation  covering  the  few  projects  in  the  bill  that  were  of 
national-defense    value. 

Ba.sed  upon  this  statement,  there  has  been  introduced,  and  Is  now 
pending  before  Congress,  H.  R.  9972.  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
23  projects  of  river  and  harbor  Improvement  estimated  to  cost  a 
total  of  $24,823  000  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  projects  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  follow- 
ing Items  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  national  defense  as  to  warrant 
my  approval  of  them  at  this  time: 

Kennebec  River,  Maine $2,000,000 

Boston  Harbor,  Mass.  (H   Doc   362.  78th  Cong.) 2,300.000 

Nanta-sket  (Hull)  Gut  and  Weymouth  Fore  River.  Mass —  141.  000 

Tliames  River.  Conn 120.000 

Channel  from  Manteo  to  Oregon  Inlet,  N.  C 45.000 

Silver  Lake  Harbor.  N   C. 60.000 

cnaarleston  Harbor.  S.  C 465.000 

Oswego  Harbor,  N.  Y 1,  000,  000 

Total 6,  131,  000 

It  would  be  my  desire  that  the  above  items  be  deleted  from  the 
bill  H.  R.  9972.  In  view  of  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  restricting 
the  nonmilltary  activities  of  the  War  Department  In  the  Interest  of 
military  preparedness. 

Sincerely  yours,  Franklin  D.  Rocmbivklt. 

Now  here  is  a  situation  that  should  receive  wide  attention, 
"nie  President  has  long  prided  nimself  on  his  attachment  to 
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the  Navy.  His  experience  during  the  World  War  should  have 
taught  him  that  the  officers  of  the  Navy  know  their  needs,  and 
can  justify  their  demands.  Yet  he  states  in  his  letter  that 
this  project  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  national  defense  to 
warrant  his  approval.  Think  of  it.  sir,  he  has  seen  fit  to 
dismiss  lightly  the  carefully  considered  judgment  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army.  He  is  not  only  endangering  the  submarines, 
many  of  which  are  brand  new  and  very  costly,  but  the  lives 
of  their  gallant  offlcers  and  men  as  well.  He  is  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  protection  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast. 
I  am  not  blaming  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  who 
has  labored  unceasingly  for  the  project,  I  am  not  blaming 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  is  a  capable,  energetic, 
and  fearless  man  temporarily  receiving  the  censure  of  my 
colleagues  for  "taking  the  rap"  for  his  superior,  and  for 
refusing  to  -pass  the  buck"  upstairs.  I  lay  the  responsibihty 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  White  House,  and  I  ask  in  all 
Sincerity  if  a  man  who  cannot  show  common  sense  in  little 
things  should  be  trusted  with  big  things.  This  is  no  time 
for  playing  lead  soldiers.  This  is  no  time  to  dismiss  the 
advice  of  wise  offlcers  who  have  been  tried  and  found  true. 
This  is  no  time  to  drop  the  pilot. 

This  beloved  country  of  ours  needs  a  President  who  can 
lead  us  in  the  path  of  peace.  It  needs,  too,  a  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  can  display  the  qualities 
needed  in  time  of  war.  Tl\ere  can  be  no  toying  with  the 
destiny  of  America. 


Expert  Training  or  Universal  Service? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF   MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11  aegislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    MAJ.    GEORGE    FIELDING    ELIOT 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressign.^l  Record  an  article  by  Maj. 
Georce  Fielding  Eliot,  which  I  very  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  title  is  "Expert  Training  or 
Universal  Service?"  I  believe  the  article  is  in  support  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday  by  which  I  seek  to  build  up 
a  standing  army,  relatively  small,  which  is  highly  trained, 
rather  than  go  in  for  a  mass  conscription  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, with  all  the  delay  and  all  the  confusion  which  inevita- 
bly flows  from  such  course. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXPERT     THAINING    OF     UNIVERSAL     SER\^CE' — MAJOR     ELIOT     REPLIES     TO 
GENERAL    PALMERS    ARGUMENT    FOR    THE   BLTIKX- WADS  WORTH    BILL 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

1  feel  a  natural  hesitation  in  expressing  a  difference  of  cplnlon 
with  so  distinguished  an  officer  and  so  profound  a  military  student 
ns  Brig.  Gen.  John  McAuley  Palmer.  In  the  drafting  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1920  General  Palmer  bore  a  great  share,  and 
that  admirable  piece  of  military  legislation,  based  on  the  lessons  of 
the  war  then  Just  ended,  marked  a  tremendovis  step  forward  in  the 
formulaticn  of  American  military  pohcy.  Yet  times  change  and 
with  them,  methods;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  proposed  system 
of  organization  or  training  may  be  properly  criticized  on  the  sole 
ground  that  It  does  not  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  National 
Defense  Act.  In  his  book.  The  United  States  Army  In  War  and 
Peace,  Col.  Oliver  L.  Si>auldlng  says: 

"The  National  Defense  Act  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  a  new  military  policy;  it  is  even  spoken  of  as  the 
first  enunciation  of  an  American  military  policy.  This  v;ew  Is  per- 
haps in  part  Justified;  the  precise  form  of  combination  of  all  the 
elements  U  new.  but  we  have  seen  that  each  element  is  o:d.  some 
as  old  as  the  NaUon.  The  policy  formulated  is  remarkably  com- 
plete, and  it  is  dlfBcult  to  see  how  anyth.ng  more  comprehensive 
could  be  worked  out  by  combinations  of  these  same  elements 

'•Without  presuming  to  predict.  It  may  be  suggested  that  future 
progress  Is  more  Ultely  to  come  by  adoption  of  some  new  system 


than  by  further  elaboration  cf  this  The  most  evident  tendencies 
that  may  lead  to  a  change  are  to  be  found  in  the  Increasing  us;'  of 
mechanical  power  The  airplane,  the  armored  car.  the  tank,  even 
the  humble  motortruck,  arc  Incrensing  the  complication  of  opera- 
tions and  thoir  speed  Simpler  and  more  rapid  meth'Xls  of  execu- 
tion are  being  sought.  There  are  Indications  that  the  use  of 
power  may  enable  fewer  and  .-nailer  '.rocp  uniti  to  do  the  wcrk  of 
the  manv  larger  on-^s  which  we  now  plan  to  tise.  Tlus  will  hardly 
mean  reduction  In  the  number  cf  men  used,  but  it  will  mean  their 
redistribution— fewer  but  more  highly  trained  soldiers  at  the  front, 
using  the  new  material;  more  men  in  the  rear  supplying  it;  and 
more  skilled  workmen  at  home  manufacturing  it." 

It  l3  precisely  this  situation  which  now  confronts  us:  and  my 
hope  Is  that  our  Military  EstabHshment  may  be  recast  along  lines 
which  will  take  into  account  these  changed  conditions.  I  d.5  r.ot. 
as  General  Palmer  says,  consider  that  the  principle  of  universal 
and  compulsory  military  training  Is  absurd.  The  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  defend  his  countrj-  In  time  of  need  cannot  b?  too  strongly 
emphasized  But  It  Is  also  the  duty  of  those  charged  with  trans- 
lating this  efTort  into  military  power  to  see  to  It  that  each  citizen 
does  his  duty  where  he  can  be  most  effective. 

General  Palmer  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  to  determine  the  size  of 
a  military  establishment  by  any  other  means  than  a  plan  to  expand 
to  the  full  limit  of  the  national  manpower.  I  cannot  agree  I 
think  the  distribution  of  national  effort  b:!tween  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Including  the  allocation  to  those  forces  and  to  the  industries 
which  support  them  not  only  of  fighting  men  but  of  labor,  raw 
materials,  power,  rnd  transportation  should  be  the  subject  o'  th- 
m.ost  careful  study,  with  the  missions  which  the  forces  may  be 
called  on  to  perform  clearly  in  mind.  Unless  we  can  foresee  a 
practical  U!=e  for  a  great  citizen  army  of  millions,  we  have  no 
right  to  allocate  to  it  the  disproportionate  share  of  the  national 
resources  which  its  creation  would  demand:  Indeed,  to  do  so  would 
be  dangerous,  the  almost  certain  prelude  to  disaster. 

General  Palmer  deprecates  the  study  of  military  geography  as  a 
basis  for  military  policy:  my  own  view  is  that  national  strategy 
can  have  no  other  basis  and  that  military  policy  must  necessarily 
conform  to  strategical  decisions  There  Is  a  limit  to  our  resources 
We  cannot  have  everything.  The  inEtruments  cf  defense  which 
we  create  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  be  employed. 

While  I  did  not  quite  ascribe  training  eis  the  sole  cause  of  the 
German  victories  in  France.  I  would  not  be  so  far  afield  In  doing 
80  as  Is  General  Palmer  in  stating  that  the  invulnerability  of  the 
German  tanks  was  the  primary  ingredient  of  those  victories.  The 
German  success  was  due.  as  much  as  anything,  to  coordination  of 
effort,  giving  a  tactical,  battlefield  superiority  which  the  French 
could  not  withstand.  This  coordination  sprang  not  only  from  the 
training  of  the  individual  soldier,  but  also  of  commanders  and 
staffs,  and  of  units  in  the  field:  coordination  of  air  with  ground 
forces,  and  of  every  element  of  both  with  each  other.  This  Is  not 
to  be  achieved  by  half-trained  trogps. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  France  that  the  decl.=  lve  German  blow 
en  the  Mfusc  fell  upon  the  French  Ninth  Army,  cnmpos.'d  largely 
of  reservists  who  had  had  only  1  year's  training  during  the 
period  (1930-35)  when  a  complacent  French  government  reduced 
the  period  of  service  to  that  length  of  time.  Only  fully  trained 
soldiers  and  a  fully  trained  army,  seasoned,  smooth-working,  con- 
fident in  itself  and  In  its  leadership,  can  meet  the  terrific  exigen- 
cies of  mcdern  war. 

General  Palmer  does  not  reply  to  the  most  serious  criticism 
that  I  offered  of  the  proposed  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  and  that 
is  its  effect  on  the  average  citizen,  who  Is  all  too  prone  to  think 
that  the  mere  passage  of  legislation  or  the  appropriation  of  money 
ipso  facto  creates  military  power.  If  this  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law,  the  average  American  would  Immediately  begin  to  de- 
lude himself  with  visions  of  a  great  army  which  would  give  us 
complete  security  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  security:  there 
would  be  only  masses  of  partially  trained  men  whom  we  could 
not  arm.  equip  or  provide  leaders  for  in  any  rea.sonable  time,  and 
if  we  tried  to  do  so  we  would  inevitably  fatally  handicap  other 
elements  of  our  defense  forces  which  are  of  even  greater 
Importance. 

By  all  basic  considerations  we  are  a  sea  power.  Sea  power  Is 
our  first  dependence  in  war.  our  first  insurance  against  war.  Ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  by  all  our  people  is  vital  to  our  military 
-security.  The  type  of  army  we  require  is  one  which  will  be  an 
adequate  and  Immediately  ready  support  to  maritime  operations: 
a  vast  universal  service  army  can  be  really  useful  to  us  only  If 
we  are  again  to  undertake  large-scale  cperatlcns  in  Europ<'  or  .\sla 
(in  which  case  we  shall  have  time  to  create  it)  or  If  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  scatter  our  effort  and  our  resources  over  too 
wide  a  field  and  thus  bring  about  a  weakening  of  our  naval 
strength  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  defend  ourselves 
on  otir  own  soil. 

Time  is  of  the  first  Importance  in  preparation  for  an  emergency: 
It  Is  the  time  element  in  war  and  in  preparation  for  war  which 
demands  of  us  that  we  .shall  put  first  things  first.  War  In  this 
year  of  1940  is  a  different  matter  than  war  in  1861.  or  In  1920. 
fcr  that  matter:  the  study  of  military  history  Is  the  only  usefvU 
guide  to  the  future,  but  the  lessons  of  military  history  must  be 
applied  to  present  conditions,  not  confined  within  the  rigid  limits 
of  outworn  conceptions  or  outmoded  legislation. 

GEORCX    FIZLDIMG    ElLIOT. 

New  York.  June  28,  1940. 
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Administration  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


I         REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  FRANK  WHELCHEL 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  features  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  are  oppressive  to  manufacturers 
and  ought  to  be  modified. 

Under  the  act.  the  National  Labor  Relatloiis  Board  has  such 
vast  authority  that  the  manufacturer  is  deprived  of  any 
control  of  his  business. 

Representatives  of  the  Board  are  sent  into  plants  to  investi- 
gate the  minute  phases  of  the  businesses.  They  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  local  conditions  or  the  reason  for  apparent 
deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  law.  or  rather  the  letter  of 
the  rules  promulgated  under  the  law,  and  they  act  without 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  either  the  employer  or  the 
employee. 

Small  plants  are  closing  down  and  larger  ones  are  In 
serious  danger  of  clasing  because  of  these  conditions. 

A  number  of  plants  have  been  distressed  by  the  application 
of  a  recess  rule. 

At  the  request  of  the  employees,  manufacturers  were  giving 
brief  recesses  for  recreation,  refreshment  and  so  on,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  work  day.  The  Board  ruled  that  these 
recesses  were  illegal  unless  approved  by  the  Board,  and  must 
be  20  minutes  in  any  event. 

Mind  you.  the  plants  were  observing  the  hours  provisions 
that  applied  to  them.  The  workers  were  simply  allowed  a 
definite  recess  time,  some  10,  some  15,  and  some  20  minutes 
or  more,  as  the  employees  desired,  depending  often  on  dis- 
tance and  other  conditions  that  are  not  uniform  or  subject  to 
control. 

The  Board  made  its  ruling:  TixAt  any  recess  must  be  20 
minutes  or  more  and  must  be  granted  then  only  on  the 
Board's  approval. 

Orders  were  i.ssued  to  numerous  plants  that  they  mu.st  pay 
wages  for  the  back  time  on  these  recesses.  In  some  cases  the 
amounts  ranged  up  to  $500  or  more  for  a  small  plant  of 
around  150  workers.  Some  plants  unable  to  pay  shut  down, 
I  am  reliably  informed. 

Since  that  time  the  order  has  been  modified.  Now  the 
provision  is  that  after  June  10  any  unauthorized  recesses 
must  be  paid.  Yet  many  manufacturers  may  yet  be  igno- 
rant of  that  order  and  may  effect  the  technical  violation  of  it, 
without  knowing  about  it,  and  later  have  to  pay  or  shut  down. 

Information  is  lacking  now  as  to  what  resulted  when  some 
plants  did  shut  down  shortly  after  the  order  to  ibay  retro- 
actively for  such  recesses.  Doubtless  some  of  them  will  be 
able  to  reopen.  Others  may  not.  But  the  damage  is  done 
whether  they  do  open  again  or  not. 

Another  feature  of  the  order  was  that  the  employers  were 
required  to  pay  In  cash  In  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
Board.  That  was  in  effect  telling  the  employees,  "Your  em- 
ployer will  pay  you  what  Is  your  due  only  when  we  come  and 
stand  over  him  and  make  him  do  it."  It  destroys  all  confi- 
dence, and  I  believe  it  Is  designed  to  destroy  confidence  of 
the  employee  in  the  employer. 

In  this  same  connection,  representatives  of  the  Board  have 
ordered  the  employers  to  provide  for  private  interviews  be- 
tween N.  L.  R.  B.  agents  and  employees,  individual  confer- 
ences, on  the  employer's  time. 

Reports  of  some  of  these  conferences  indicate  an  active 
effort  to  antagonize  the  employers. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work  and  pay?"  might  be  a 
fair  question. 

"You  are  satisfied,  arent  you?"  might  be  leading,  but  still 
fair.    Neither  method  of  questioning  is  used. 


Instead,  the  question  Is  iihrased  so  it  is  highly  leading,  as 
against  the  employer,  in  this  wise:  "You  aren't  satisfied,  are 
you?" 

And  if  the  employee  indicates  satisfaction,  this  is  thrown  in: 
"Well,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  at  any  time,  let  me  know, 
confldehtially  and  secretly,  and  you  will  be  protected  in  every 
way.  We'll  look  after  your  interests,  no  matter  bow  unfair 
your  employer  Is." 

Now  I  submit  that  such  methods  should  be  used  only  when 
it  is  evident  that  unfair  treatment  is  being  used.  Under  pres- 
ent methods,  it  seems  to  be  used  in  all  cases. 

The  method  is  designed  to  put  the  honest  employer  in  a 
false  light  and  to  find  the  ever-present  disgruntled  employee 
who  is  ready  to  agree  to  anything  that  will  injure  the  interests 
of  the  business  that  pays  him  his  check. 

Such  methods  ought  to  be  stopped.  If  the  agents  cannot 
find  there  is  something  wrong  at  a  plant  without  himself 
planting  the  seed  of  discord  in  the  mind  of  the  employee, 
then  you  may  be  pretty  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong. 

If  the  employer  is  found  to  be  wrong  and  agrees  to  give 
his  employees  back  pay  that  may  be  due  through  a  technical 
error,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  having  an 
agent  stand  over  him  to  make  it  appear  he  is  paying  under 
compulsion. 

To  go  into  all  the  phases  of  the  injustice  that  is  being  done 
both  labor  and  employers  would  require  too  much  time. 

The  great  injustice  in  the  whole  thing  is  that  there  is  no 
appeal.  There  is  a  method  of  appeal  open  to  some  who  have 
much  wealth  with  which  to  pay  the  cost,  but  to  many,  espe- 
cially to  small  factories  trying  to  get  under  the  belt  of  unem- 
ployment, the  method  is  beyond  reach. 

For  them  it  is  pay  up  or  go  to  jail.  They  are  considered 
guilty  until  they  are  proved  innocent.  That  is  the  tenor  of 
all  the  discussions  the  agents  have  with  the  employers  and 
with  the  employees — that  the  employer  is  guilty;  that  the 
employee  is  abused. 

And  the  agent  sets  the  fine,  and  there  is  no  escape,  except 
by  a  costly  appeal  in  an  effort  to  show  innocence,  the  guilt 
already  having  been  established  without  a  hearing. 

The  foregoing  practices  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  law  being  administered  by  this  Board. 
and  I  submit  that  the  administrative  feature  or  enforcement 
of  this  is  bringing  about  dissatisfaction  among  all  that  it 
touches,  and  should  be  stopped. 


On  New  Deal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  (8.  C.)  8TATB 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  an  editorial  carried 
in  the  Columbia  (8.  C.)  State  par>er  Wednesday,  July  10,  1940, 
entitled  "On  New  Deal  Spending." 

This  editorial  is  so  sensible  and  convincing,  or  should  be  to 
those  who  are  almost  daily  talking  about  what  the  President 
and  the  Congress  should  have  done,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is 
my  belief  that  It  should  be  very  helpfiU  to  those  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record  to  get  the  views  of  this  editorial 
writer. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (8.  C.)  State  of  July  10,  1&40J 

ON    NEW    DEAL   SPENDING 

Roosevelt  haters  are  saying.  "If  that  feUow  hadn't  squandered  ao 
much  money,  we'd  be  all  right  now.    But  look  at  ua.    We've  got  to 
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spend  blllloM  for  defense,  and  already  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in 
debt."     And  ao  on. 

That  crttlclsm  Is  Inevitable,  and  easy  to  offer.  Most  criticisms  are 
easy  to  present.  The  habitual  critic  Just  lets  his  mind  run  along 
in  accustomed  channels.  He  need  not  think  a  subject  through. 
Hl-s  task  IS  the  simple  one  of  faultfinding — at  times  an  essential 
task. 

But  let's  try  to  think  this  spending  matter  through.  In  1032 
and  m  1933  this  Nation  was  In  economic  distress  That's  the  kind 
of  situation  from  which  revolution  develops.  Revolution  Is  not 
characteristic  of  people  who  have  enough  to  eat.  adequate  shelter, 
and  certain  other  requirements  for  tolerable  existence.  The  Russian 
revolution  grew  from  distress.  The  Nazi  revolution  grew  from  dis- 
tress. Major  movements  against  democracy  today  have  resulted.  In 
part  anyway,  from  the  failure  of  democracy  to  work;  that  Is,  from 
Its  failure  to  supply  the  minimum  requirements  for  contentment- 
Back  In  1933.  and  thereabout,  nearly  everyone  was  saying  that 
democracy  wasn't  working,  but  that  democracy  must  be  made  to 
work  The  New  Deal  plunged  boldly  In  and  tried  to  make  It  work. 
The  President  seemed  to  see.  almost  Immediately  after  taking  ofBce 
In  1333,  that  he  was  dealing  not  with  a  depression  merely  but  with 
the  makings  of  a  revolution. 

In  other  nations  revolution  developed.  In  this  Nation  revolution 
has  not  developed.  On  the  contrary,  this  Nation  stands  today  as 
the  last  remaining  great  nation  in  which  democracy  is  likely  to 
Burvlve.  Perhaps  the  big  spending  advocated  by  "that  fellow"  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  survival  of  democracy  and  of  liberty 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  money  has  been  wasted.  There  was  no  adequate  expe- 
rience for  disbursing  such  sums  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  spent  for  defense  against  domestic  distress  and  its  conse- 
quences. And  some  of  the  spending  has  been  tainted  by  a  too- 
close  contact  with  low  politics.  There  were.  too.  Passamaquoddy 
and  the  Florida  ship  canal  and  quite  a  lot  of  minor  "boondoggling" 
(minor  as  to  individual  "projects,"  but  not  minor  in  aggregate 
cost).  But  policies  miost  be.  or  should  be.  appraised  by  major 
accomplishments,  or  by  major  failures,  not  by  minor  slips. 

Democracy  In  the  United  States  has  not  failed.  Would  it  have 
failod  If  the  New  Deal  '.lad  remained  narrowly  thrifty  and  conserved 
public  dollars  without  much  regard  for  the  general  distress,  and 
for  the  revolutionary  rumblings  of  the  early  1930's?  No  one  can 
answer  and  prove  his  answer  to  be  correct.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened under  different  conditions  Is  an  opinion,  not  a  provable  fact. 

P  S — The  State  anticipates  this  comment:  'Yes,  but  why  didn't 
Rtxsevelt  spend  all  those  billions  for  armament?"  Because  no  one 
foresaw  the  power  of  the  Nazi  machine  except  Hitler  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  perhaps  a  tew  revolutionary  Russians.  The  conduct  of 
democratic,  representative  government  In  any  era,  or  in  any  period 
of  several  years.  Is  determined  by  the  popular  will,  or  by  popular 
Indolence  concerning  public  matters.  Only  since  the  t)eglnning  of 
1940  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  realized  the  necessity 
for  great  fighting  forces.  A  proposal  of  billions  for  defense  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  created  a  popular  storm  of  Indignation. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  know  It 
contains  many  Imperfections:  some  of  them  seem  quite  pat- 
ent to  me  at  the  present  time.  Doubtless  others  will  be 
likewise  discernible  as  time  goes  on  and  the  law  is  put  in 
effect.  We  cannot  expect  to  attain  perfection  in  initiating 
legislation  of  this  character,  but  experience  will  point  cut 
the  defects  and  succeeding  Congresses  can  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections.  I  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
original  Hatch  Act  because  I  saw  in  my  own  State  how 
Federal  funds  were  prostituted  by  imscrupulous  politicians 
in  lining  up  unfortunate  persons  on  the  relief  rolls  to  vote 
as  directed.  That  such  imfair  tactics  had  a  potent  influence 
on  what  had  heretofore  been  free  elections  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully denied.  Those  tactics  have  not  been  eliminated 
by  the  passage  of  the  original  law.  By  that  act  only  Fed- 
eral employees  were  affected.  Pay  rollers  of  the  State. 
whose  salaries  are  provided  out  of  Federal  funds,  are  still 
free  to  coerce  and  unduly  Influence  their  subordinates  with 
Izmnunlty  from  prosecution.  It  is  to  correct  this  evil  that 
the  present  legislation  is  offered. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Federal  control  follows  the  Federal 
dollar."    For  many  years  the  United  States  has  given  Federal 


aid  to  States  for  the  construction  of  highways.  Prudence, 
uniformity,  and  economy  required  that  certain  conditions 
must  be  complied  with  by  such  States  if  they  wished  to  avaU 
themselves  of  this  money,  and  rightfully  so.  The  same  situa- 
tion has  developed  in  the  allotment  of  relief  funds  and  in 
every  other  activity  of  the  States  wherein  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  lent  a  helping  hand. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  past  few  years  that 
these  moneys  have  been  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  immense  army  of  pay  rollers  has  been  recruited  whose 
meml)ers  are  naturally  subservient  to  those  vested  with  au- 
thority to  allot  these  funds.  If  unchecked,  it  means  an 
oligarchy  of  Federal  and  State  pay  rollers  ruled  by  these  in 
authority  at  Washington  whose  sole  ambition  would  be  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power.  The  measure  before  us  today 
seeks  to  protect  State  employees  from  coercion,  just  as  the 
original  act  protects  Federal  employees. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  scholarly 
addresses  of   the  distinguished  chairman   of   the   Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Sumners!.  and 
the  able  gentleman  frcm  Alabama  iMr.  HobbsI.  who  oppose 
this  bill.     While  conceding  merit  to  a  great  many  of  their 
contentions.  I  believe  that  their  criticisms  are  d:rected  more 
forcibly  against  the  measure  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Senate 
than  against  it  in  its  present  form,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.    As  a  member  of  that  committee. 
I,  too.  objected  to  the  original  Senate  bill.     It  went  far  beyond 
reason  when  it  prohibited  political  activity  by  any  employee 
of  a  State  or  local  government  who  exercised  "any  function 
in  connection  with  anj'  activity"  financed  by  Federal  loans  or 
grants.     I  concede  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  such  a  provision  would  reach,  and.  had  it  re- 
mained in  the  b;ll.  a  citizen  occupying  a  remote  and  obscure 
relationship  to  Federal  appropriations  might  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  considered  a  highly  commend-xble  civic  duty 
have  found  himself  a  violator  of  a  Federal  statute.     The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y  considered  this  legislation  for  many 
weeks.     It  finally  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill,  including 
the  above  obnoxious  clause,  and  then  wrote  an  entirely  new 
bill  as  an  amendment.     The  prohibition  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure is  directed  only  to  those  employees  of  a  State  or  local 
agency  "whose  principal  employment"  is  in  connection  with 
any  activity  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  loans  or 
grants.    This  limitation  brings  under  the  act  only  those  who 
ought  to  be  there.     The  others  must  be  dealt  with  as  each 
individual  State  sees  fit. 

Without  doubt,  there  are  some  just  criticisms  that  can  be 
directed  against  this  measure.  In  my  judgment,  however,  it 
is  not  an  unreasonable  condition  to  be  attached  to  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  and  its  merits  outweigh  its  imperfections. 
It  is  directed  at  an  evil  in  American  politics  that  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  will  not  purify  politics,  but 
it  will  make  them  less  impure.  It  will  not  eliminate  corrupt 
political  machines,  but  it  will  render  less  opportunity  for  them 
to  become  more  corrupt.  It  will  not  make  bad  politicians 
gocd.  but  it  will  give  honest  politically  minded  citizens  a  fair 
opportunity  to  have  their  voices  heard  in  the  affairs  of  their 
Nation.  It  will  not  destroy  the  States.  It  will  prevent  them 
from  destroying  themselves  by  surrendering  their  rights  and 
prerogatives  to  those  who  control  the  purse  strings  at 
Washington. 

Better  Not  To  Have  Any  Preparation  Than  To  Be 
Half  Prepared  To  Defend  Our  Country  or  Our 
Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1940 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include  what  I  think  15  a 
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conservative  estimate  for  national-defense  equipment  and 
installations  If  we  are  to  think  in  terms  of  protecting  our 
country  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  foreign  foes 
during  the  years  to  come.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Government  and  industry  must,  and  I  feel  sure  will,  speed 
up  production  at  a  rapid  rate  such  as  was  never  attempted 
or  accomplished  in  this  country.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  take  into  account  recent  acts  and  achieve- 
ments of  foreign  powers  who  could  and  might  be  knocking 
on  our  back  door,  demanding  admission  to  disturb  our  free- 
dom and  lil)erty-loving  institutions  as  well  as  our  very  lives. 
I  say  I  hope  I  &m  wrong,  but  taking  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration we  must  be  prepared  and  keep  prepared  until 
such  time  that  the  war  lords  and  conquerors  across  the 
water  show  us  by  their  actions  over  a  space  of  years  that 
they  no  longer  desire  to  disturb  us.  It  will  take  at  least 
five  decades  for  them  to  show  us  this.  Therefore,  we  must 
prepare  in  a  big  way.  I  recommend  that  we  equip  the 
Nation  with  at  least  the  following: 

A.  That  we  manufacture  and  have  on  hand  by  July  1, 
1943.  100.000  airplanes  of  different  types  and  kinds. 

B.  By  July  1.  1943.  we  should  have  manufacturing  facili- 
ties and  plants  in  perfect  maintenance  and  upkeep  in  order 
to  be  able  to  manufacture  1.000  airplanes  a  day  if  an  emer- 
gency would  arise — or  by  putting  on  full  shifts.  2,000  a  day 
if  necessary. 

C.  We  should  have  manufactured  by  July  1.  1943,  4  mil- 
lion rifles,  and  facilities  to  manufacture  2.000  of  them  a  day — 
or  4.000  by  putting  on  full  shifts. 

D.  We  should  have  by  July  1.  1943.  4  million  machine  guns 
of  different  types  and  kinds,  with  facilities  to  manufacture 
2.000  a  day — or  4.000  with  full  shifts. 

E.  We  should  have  on  hand  by  July  1.  1943.  75.000  tanks 
and  armored  cars  of  different  types  and  description,  with 
manufacturing  facilities  to  produce  500  a  day  if  necessary 
In  an  emergency. 

F.  We  should  have  on  hand  by  July  1.  1943.  2  million  anti- 
aircraft guns  of  the  finest  and  best  type,  with  facilities  to 
manufacture  1.000  a  day — or  2.000  with  full  shifts. 

G.  We  should  have  on  hand  by  July  1.  1943,  100,000  anti- 
tank guns,  with  a  certain  percent  of  them  capable  of  piercing 
3-inch  armor  plate,  with  facilities  to  manufacture  500  a  day. 

H.  We  should  have  on  hand  by  July  1.  1943.  clothing. 
tentage.  shoes,  and  full  fleld-service  equipment  for  4  million 
men. 

I.  We  should  have  by  July  1,  1943,  manufacturing  facili- 
ties scattered  throughout  the  Nation  to  manufacture  suffi- 
cient replacements  for  all  these  commodities  at  a  speed 
necessary  to  assure  equipment  on  hand  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency invasion  of  our  shores  or  Institutions. 

J.  By  July  1.  1943.  we  should  have  completed  at  least  three 
transcontinental  superhighways  as  outlined  in  my  bill. 
H.  R.  8503.  That  is.  an  8-lane  highway  following  the  gen- 
eral route  of  the  Old  National  Pike  or  Route  40  across  the 
Nation,  built  as  straight  as  possible,  and  with  a  grade  of 
not  more  than  4  percent  at  any  one  place.  The  same  type 
of  highway  should  be  built  up  and  down  each  coast  some 
30  to  60  miles  from  each  coast.  Of  coiu-se.  the  other  six 
highways  embodied  in  my  bill  should  be.  and  will  be  built 
in  time — but  these  three  should  be  built  without  fail,  to  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  the  commodities  of  commerce  as 
well  as  a  military  road  in  case  of  necessity.  Experts  think 
this  would  be  the  cheapest  national -defense  installation, 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  oin:  whole  Nation,  that  we 
could  build.  These  three  highways  would  cost  about 
$4,000,000,000  to  build  them  eight  lanes,  or  100  feet  wide,  with 
proper  facilities  along  the  highways. 

K.  We  should  have  by  July  1.  1943,  about  2.000  air  bases 
or  air  fields  developed.  In  the  Interim  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  should  select  throughout  the  Nation  about 
15.000  landing  fields.  That  is.  fields  that  if  an  emergency  day 
came,  could  be  put  into  condition  for  landing  planes  within 
48.  or  120.  or  168  hours.  These  should  be  circled  within  a 
radius  of  so  many  miles  outside  of  each  city  that  is  con- 
sidered a  large  industrial  and  manufacturing  center. 

L.  By  July  1.  1943.  we  should  have  several  scores  of  under- 
ground hangars  along  our  main  highways,  as  well  as  under- 


ground storage  facilities  for  our  munitions.  The  hangars, 
in  time  of  battle,  are  very  essential  as  discovered  in  the  war 
now  going  on  across  the  sea. 

M.  And  finally,  we  should  have  by  July  1.  1943.  sufllclent 
munitions  of  all  kinds  in  storage  to  use  these  guai  and 
weapons  for  months  if  necessary,  without  running  out  of 
munitions.  The  two  things  that  hampered  the  French  the 
most  were  traitors  within  her  own  ranks,  and,  second,  a  short- 
age of  munitions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  who  read  this  will  think  that 
my  estimates  are  exaggerated — that  the  program  is  too  am- 
bitious. Some  will  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  such 
provisions.  Others  will  think  it  is  too  expensive,  and  so  forth. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  are  con- 
vinced that  our  way  of  life  is  worth  preserving.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  schools,  our  churches,  and  our  homes,  are 
worth  preserving. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  blessed  endowment  that  we  re- 
ceived from  our  forefathers  called  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  religious  freedom,  is  worth  fighting  for. 
Yes.  we  are  convinced  that  if  we  wish  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  to  enjoy  these  blessings,  we  will  have  to 
build  up  a  national  defense  that  will  insure  their  preserva- 
tion. The  partial  recommendations  that  I  enumerated  above 
I  think  we  will  find  absolutely  essential  within  the  next  score 
of  years  to  defend  our  precious  institutions.  Yes;  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  have  to  cat  fewer  ice-cream  cones,  chew  less  chewing 
gum.  bum  less  gasoline,  deprive  ourselves  of  a  lot  more  things 
we  classify  as  semiessential  or  pleasure  and  recreational 
adjustments,  to  provide  this  equipment.  But  it  is  better  to 
have  no  equipment  at  all  than  to  be  one-fourth,  one-half 
prepared. 

We  learned  the  lesson  over  and  over  again  in  the  last  year. 
We  saw  nation  after  nation  in  Europe  that  was  one-fourth  or 
one-half  or  one-tenth  prepared,  being  ruthlessly  run  over — 
and.  my  fellow  citizens,  whenever  a  barbarious  ruler  directs 
his  forces  to  run  over  a  peaceful.  God-fearing  people  like  the. 
people  of  Holland.  Belgium,  or  similar  nations,  then  it  is  time 
for  us  to  prepare  in  a  big  way  to  see  to  it  that  no  force  will  be 
able  to  run  over  us  or  to  fly  over  us  and  destroy  us. 

The  trouble  is.  my  friends,  that  we  here  in  America  do  not 
realize  the  horrors  and  hardships  that  result  when  a  dictator 
takes  over  a  country  such  as  Poland.  Czechslovakla,  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  kill  off  the  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  people.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  aroused 
over  the  fact  that  they  close  all  of  the  schools  except  the  very 
elementary  schools.  We  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  all 
the  precious  things  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us  would  be 
wiped  out  under  a  dictatorship  such  as  now  reigns  over  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  our  Negro  slavery  was  heaven  compared  with 
the  slavery  that  these  conquered  people  have  to  endure. 

Yes.  my  friends.  I  believe  if  you  were  In  possession  of  the 
facts  and  background  that  I  have  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  National  Defense,  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  my  suggestions  or  recommendations,  if  you 
please,  enumerated  above  are  moderate  compared  with  the 
value  of  oiu-  liberties  and  our  free  country. 


National  Defen.se  and  "Fifth  Columnists' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  LIONS  CLUB  OP  WAXAHACHIE,  TEX. 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  .<:ubmit  herewith  the  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  on  July  2,  1940.  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Waxa- 
hachie.  Tex.,  relative  to  national  defense  and  also  subversive 
activities  commonly  known  as  "fifth  columnist"  activities. 


* 
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This  resolution  reflects  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Waxahachle.  but  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  of  which  Waxahachle  is  a  part,  and  I  believe 
that  it  also  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  at 
this  time. 

Unpreparedness  and  "fifth  columnist"  activities  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  downfall  of  a  number  of  democracies  in 
Europe,  and  we  must  not  permit  such  to  be  the  case  here. 

Whereas  the  slogan  of  the  International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs  Is  "Liberty,  intelligence,  our  Nations  safety."  and 

Whereas  the  Lions  of  the  Waxahachle.  Tex  .  Club  are  vitally 
Interested  In,  and  deeply  concerned  for.  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions  of  this  club,  assembled  In  Wa.xahachie. 
Tex  on  July  2.  1940.  hereby  assure  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress,  of  their  approval  of  legislation  enacted, 
and  proposed  to  be  enacted,  to  keep  the  United  States  safe  in  a 
world  being  consumed  by  war;  and  that  we  respectfully  but  earnestly 
urge  further  immediate  and  positive  action  to  assure  a  degree 
of   preparedness  such   as  will  safeguard  our  free   democracy;    and 

be  it  further  ^  ^^     . 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Waxahachle.  Tex  .  urge  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  such  legislation  rs  may  be  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  subversive  activities  of  agents  of  foreign  powers, 
paid  or  otherwise,  who  are  plotting  and  working  against  our  de- 
mocracy; and  that  the  Congress  enact  further  legislation  to  inflict 
drastic  punishment  on  any  citizen  or  any  alien,  working  in  the 
Interests  of  any  foreign  power,  who  may  wllllully  engage  in  any  activ- 
ity whose  purpose  is  to  defeat  or  overthrow  our  democratic  form  of 
government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Waxahachle.  Tex  .  stands  reso- 
lutely for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
thought  and  Individual  liberty;  that  to  this  end  we  believe  in 
adequate  and  substantial  preparedness;  and  that  the  Lions  Club 
of  Waxahachle.  Tex.,  ask  for  a  definite  part  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  preparedness  and  stopping  the  subversive  activities 
of  alien*  and  of  all  who  would  hamper  the'  task  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  this  country  fully  prepared  to  defend  its  liberties 
and   rights;    and   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Waxahachle.  Tex.,  heart.ly 
endorse  the  work  of  the  Dies  congressional  investigating  commit- 
tee and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  emphatically  urge  that  their  powers  be  broadened 
and  that  ample  appropriations  be  made  to  enable  them  to  combat 
all  subversive  act.vltles.  thereby  further  guaranteeing  our  Nations 
safety;    and    be   it   further 

Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Bepresentatlves,  and  other  leaders  in  Congress. 

Lions   Ci-ub   of   Waxahachu,   Tex., 
Neil    Rice,    Preside^ 

Waxahachle,  Tex..   July   2.    1940. 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr^  Speaks  on  "July  4, 1776" 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1940 


BROADCAST  MADE  BY  FULTON  LEWIS.  Jr  .  OVER  THE  ML^TUAL 
BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  THURSDAY  EVENING.  JULY  4.  1940. 
SPEAKING  AS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA,  ON  JULY  4,  1776. 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
narks  In  the  RccoRD.  I  Include  therein  the  following  text  of 
the  broadcast  made  by  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Thursday  evening,  July  4.  1940,  speak- 
ing as  from  Philadelphia,  on  July  4,  1776: 

G<xxl  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  Fulton  LewU,  Jr . 
bringing  you,  m  usual  at  this  time,  the  news  of  the  day. 

And  there  U  very  vlt*l  and  memorable  news  tonight.  It  may 
bAve  terrlflc  impact  on  the  futxire  of  the  world. 

This  afternoon,  July  4,  1778,  the  Continental  Congress,  which  Is 
Mtting  here  In  Philadelphia,  has  finally  taken  the  Irretraceable 
•tep.  At  a  very  tense  and  momentous  session  this  afternoon  they 
adopted   and  Issued  a  formal  proclamation,  that  these   Thirteen 


Colonies  of  ours,  here  In  the  New  World,  are  no  longer  colonies 
of  the  British  Crown.  We  no  longer  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
King  George  the  Third.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a  declaration 
of  independence,  telling  the  world  that,  beginning  Immediately,  we 
are  a  free  and  separate  Nation,  a  union  of  States,  and  we  request 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  accord  us  all  rights  and  privileges 
as  such. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  been  debating  this  question  for  some 
days  now.  exactly  5  weeks  ago  tomorrow  On  June  7.  Mr  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  who  is  a  Memljer  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  intrcduced 
a  resolution  declaring— to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  resolution 
"that  these  united  Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  free  and 
Independent  States."  and  that  they  are  hereby  "absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  " 

A.s  you  well  know,  that  caused  a  terrific  controversy  In  Congress. 
There  are  two  widely  separated  factions  One  is  what  you  might 
call  the  isolationist  group  They  believe  that  we  should  break  with 
the  Old  World;  we  should  live  our  own  life,  and  we  should  not 
involve  ourselves  In  affairs  acros,=  the  Atlantic,  and  we  should  not 
submit  to  dictation  and  interference  and  meddling  from  across 
the  Atlantic  These  isolationists  say  that  we  should  govern  our- 
selves, and  make  our  own  place  in  the  world,  and  they  were  the 
ones  who  have  been  supportlnij  Mr    Lee  of  Virginia. 

The  other  faction  is  what  mieht  be  c.-illed  the  appeasement  group. 
It  is  the  Tory  Party,  really.  They  believe  that  we  should  try  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  with  King  George,  and  should  remain 
under  the  British  Crown  They  are  not  sure  we  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  and  fight  off  the  British  troops  that  are 
now  here. 

And  so.  through  all  of  these  weeks,  the  gentlemen  of  Congress 
have  been  considering  the  points  at  issue,  pro  and  con.  The  dis- 
cussion has  been  very  heated,  at  times,  and  it  has  gone  on  day 
after  day  and  evening  after  evening,  in  the  lobbies  and  the  taverns 
In  Philadelphia  E^•erything  has  been  done  in  executive  session, 
behind  closed  doors  as  usual,  and  day  before  yesterday,  as  you  may 
know,  they  finally  broupht  the  issue  to  a  vote  They  approved  the 
Lee  resolution  by  a  rather  large  majority.  The  actual  vote,  of 
course,  has  been  kept  a  secret,  but  I  was  told  on  good  authority 
that  it  passed  by  a  very  comfortable  margin. 

President  John  Hancock,  who  comes  from  Massachusetts,  you 
know,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft  a  form.^l  proclamation, 
this  one  that  was  l.ssued  today.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen 

The  members  were  the  distinguished  publisher  and  editor  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr  Benjamin  Franklin;  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the 
young  lawyer  from  New  York;  Mr  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
who  had  begun  life  as  a  shoemaker;  another  young  lawyer  from 
Virginia,  who  has  been  in  Congress  only  a  short  while.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson;  and  the  able  lawyer  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  John  Adams. 
Supposedly.  Mr.  Adams  was  to  have  drafted  this  momentous 
document,  but  when  the  facts  leak  out.  as  they  probably  will  some 
day.  it  will  be  discovered  that  young  Mr.  Jefferson  really  was  the 
one  who  did  it.  and  there  was  a  rather  interestesting  reason  for  that. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  one  of  the  leading  advocates, 
behind  the  scenes,  in  this  movement  to  declare  our  Independence, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  unpopular  and  so  tliat  a  document  which 
he  might  draft  might  not  be  so  well  received.  He  felt  that  young 
Mr  Jefferson  had  a  much  better  flare  for  writing,  and  a  much 
greater  ability  to  expre.ss  himself,  anyway,  so,  after  they  all  had 
adjourned  to  a  quiet  back  room.  In  a  little  private  house  near  the 
statehouse,  the  committee  insisted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  do  the  actual 
drafting. 

Incidentally.  In  spite  of  Mr  Jefferson's  youth,  he  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  In  Philadelphia.  If  his  constituents  allow 
him  to  remain  in  Congress  a  while,  and  get  a  little  seniority,  you 
may  hear  quite  a  little  from  him.  in  the  future 

On  June  28.  the  final  draft  was  ready,  the  committee  laid  it  before 
the  entire  Congress;  It  was  amended  and  passed  after  3  days  of 
discussion  This  afternoon  President  John  Hancock  signed  his  name 
at  the  bottom,  and  so  did  the  secretary  of  Congress.  Mr,  Thomson, 
and  that  made  it  official. 

Ifs  too  lengthy  to  read  In  fviU,  but  the  first  part  is  particularly 
Important.     It  says: 

"When.  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station — to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God,  entitle  them — a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  require*  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  Impel 
them  to  the  separation. 
"We  hold  those  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator,  with  certain  inalienable  right*:  that  amon^  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnetw:  that,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  amcng  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  that,  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  it,  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  Its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  Its 
powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happmess. 

"Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes,  and  accord- 
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Ingly.  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer — while  evils  are  sufferable — than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed 

"But  when  a  long  Ualn  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  In- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security." 

Then  It  goes  on  to  list  the  various  grievances  that  we  have 
against  our  King,  or  rather  against  the  man  who  was  our  King, 
until  this  aft«'rnoon  The  oppression,  the  Interference,  the  taxa- 
tion, the  arrogance,  and  Oualiy  It  closes  with  the  actual  declara- 
tion to  the  world  that  from  now  on  we  are  free  and  Independent 
States,  and  we  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown 
The  document  was  then  taken  to  the  local  printing  sliop  of  Mr 
John  Dunlap.  and  copies  of  It  are  t>elng  struck  off.  to  be  distributed 
to  the  public,  and  it  will  be  interesung  to  see  the  reaction  of  the 
average  citizen,  when  he  reads  It,  Even  some  of  the  arlstocrau. 
the  best  social  families  of  Philadelphia,  who.  you  know,  took  the 
attitude  In  the  beginning  of  this  fight  for  liberty  that  this  was  a 
movement  of  hoodlums  and  rowdies,  even  they  will  nod  their 
approval,  as  they  read   in  a  great  many  cases. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  wide  circulation  of  this 
document  this  afternoon  or  this  evening,  so  there  was  no  demon- 
stration or  celebration  But  Mr  Franklin  has  given  orders  that  the 
entire  document  be  printed  in  the  next  edition  of  his  newspaper, 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  which  comes  out  Saturday — day 
after  tomorrow — and  In  that  way  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  digest  It,  and  the  city  officials  have  planned  n 
general  celebration  in  front  of  the  statehouse  on  Morulay  There 
will  be  music;  there  probably  will  be  a  huge  crowd  You  know  the 
population  of  Philadelphia  is  almost  20.000  people,  and  its  quite 
conceivable  that  several  thousand  might  be  on  hand  The  plan  is  to 
read  this  Declaration  cf  Independence,  from  the  steps  of  the  state- 
house. and  then  to  ring  the  huge  bell  In  the  steeple,  to  announce  to 
the  world  the  new-found  liberty  of  the  New  World 

Tc  be  entirely  objective,  ifs  very  difficult  to  stand  off  and  evaluate 
a  development  of  this  kind  today  Ifs  hard  to  see,  at  the  moment, 
whether  this  means  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
ba^ed  on  the  principle  of  peace  and  justice  and  fre<»dom.  or  whether 
the  Tories  are  rl^ht  when  they  sav  that  people  cannot  rule  them- 
selves Only  tim.  will  tell  that  If  the  Tories  are  right.  10  yrars 
from  now  mav  find  this  proclamation  of  today  a  forgotten  scrap  of 
paf>er.  but  if  these  young  men  of  Congress — and  most  of  them  are 

young the    chief    fiupp>ort    behind    Mr.    Adams    on    this    move    for 

independence  has  come  from  the  younger  men,  most  of  them  still 
in  their  thirties,  like  this  young  Mr,  Jefferson— If  they  are  right, 
who  knows?  Some  day  this  country  may  grow  to  have  as  many 
as  a  million  people,  and  this  4th  day  of  July  may  be  celebrated 
as  Independence  Day.  and  the  statehouse  may  go  down  in  history 
as  Independence  Hall,  and  the  big  bell  there  which  will  ring  in 
honor  of  American  liberty  next  Monday  may  be  known  the  world 
over  as  Liberty  Bell 

Now.  about  our  national  defense,  the  dispatches  from  New  York 
are  not  too  encouraging.  General  Washington  is  building  up  his 
army  as  much  as  he  can.  you  knew,  and  he  has  a  tremendous 
force  at  the  present  time  He  has  over  10.000  men  to  defend  the 
city  from  the  British,  but  the  military  experts  are  rather  fearful 
that  even  that  Is  not  enough  to  hold  off  the  Invading  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Howe.  To  be  entirely  candid,  they're  afraid 
that  General  Washington's  defense  of  New  York  is  dictated  more 
by  pollticaJ  coiisiderations  than  it  is  by  military  advisability.  The 
public  wants  New  York  defended,  but  the  military  men  say  that 
that  defense  is  almost  Impossible,  and  they  rather  expect  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  wUl  have  to  withdraw  within  the  next  few  days. 
Sir  William  Howe,  the  brother  of  Lord  Howe,  Is  ready  to  begin 
landing  troops  at  any  mfoment. 

One  of  the  greatest  dimculties  Is  that  pmbllc  sentiment  In  New 
York  City  is  not  in  support  of  this  revolution.  TTie  internationalist 
sentiment  there  is  very  strong  Indeed.  There  is  very  serious  fear 
that  most  of  the  p^pulatlon  of  the  city  will  help  the  enemy  instead 
of  helping  our  own  forces  when  Sir  William  Howe  does  begin  his 
attack.  And  In  that  connection,  there  is  a  special  dispatch  from 
Paris  which  says  that  Portugal  has  adopted  something  blmllar  to 
that  as  a  deliberate  plan  of  warfare  against  Spain. 

Portugal,  you  know,  is  very  much  in  need  of  colonies.  She 
wants  sciirces  of  raw  materials,  and  sbe  has  had  hungry  eyes  for 
the  Spanish  colony  of  Brazil. 

It  seems  that  Portuguese  ?hlps  have  been  vUltlng  the  ports  of 
Brazil  lor  many  months,  leaving  acridlers  who  are  disguised  as 
travelers  and  buslnef-^men.  No  one  suspected  them  but  when  the 
Portuguese  Fleet  arrived  and  began  to  attack  from  the  water  these 
KJldiers  sudoenlv  threw  off  their  dlsgtilses  and  brought  out  their 
firearms  and  attacked  from  Inside,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large 
part  of  Brazil  has  been  lost  to  Portugal  by  Spain  In  the  last  few 
months. 

There  Is  one  encouraging  angle,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
own  Amer.can  prospects,  and  that  Is  that  we  have  developed  a 
secret  wespon  that  If  far  huperlor  to  anything  the  British  have. 
Its  a  new  lurm  of  rlfie  with  a  very  long  barrel  that  can  shoot 
nearly  three  times  a«  far  as  the  British  mu*keU  can  shoot,  and  so 
General  Washington  s  men  are  able  to  klU  the  British  before  they 
can  get  In  shooting  range.    Lord  Howe  lias  oflered  a  reward  of  6 


pounds  to  anvone  who  will  capture  one  of  these  weapons  for  him. 
He  wants  to  send  It  back  to  England,  presumably  to  be  copied 
for  his  own  men. 

So  there's  the  story,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  That's  the  top  of 
the  news,  on  this  4th  day  of  July  1776.  that  may  be  very  momen- 
tous In   world   history. 

And  If  this  thing  that  we  Americans  have  done  today  does  live, 
if  this  theory  that  you  and  I  can  rule  ourselves  is  sound  and  is 
able  to  continue,  I  wonder  whether  those  who  come  after  us  will 
understand  what  were  going  through  to  achieve  this  freedom 

Let's  pray  that  in  1800  and  1900,  and  even  further  say  In  1940— 
the  American  people  whoever  they  are  and  whatever  they  have 
and  however  great  and  wealthy  and  comfortable  tliey  may  be — let's 
hope  that  for  their  own  good,  they  will  understand  their  freedom 
and  appreciate  what  It  means,  and  keep  themselves  strong  enough 
to  protect   It 

It  s  a  bitter  and  bloody  Job  getting  It.  once  it  Is  gone. 

And  now,  until  tomorrow  evtr.ing,  good  night. 


Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  3 : 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  3,  19401 

DUTY    FOR    THE    SENATE 

Almost  4  weeks  ago— on  June  7 — the  Smith  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  were  adopted  by  the  House.  The  vote 
was  258  to  129.  a  larpe  number  of  Democrats  Joining  with  Republi- 
cans In  support  of  the  amendments. 

(On  that  same  day — how  remote  It  seems  now— General  Weygand 
went  from  Paris  to  the  Somme  front  and  ordered  a  withdrawal  of 
Allied  advance  units  l>elore  furious  German  attacks.  France,  still 
hoping  against  hope,  was  revealing  her  fatal  weakness,  her  lack  of 
weapons  to  resist  Hitler's  mechanized  might.) 

All  that  has  happened  since  that  day  has  emphaslaed  the  need 
for  enacting  the  Smith  amendments.  We  know,  now.  that  we  must 
prepare  as  France  did  not.  We  know  that  our  Government,  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  labor,  must  stop  Inciting  111  will  between 
workers  and  employers;  must  promote  industrial  peace  m  order  that 
production  may  be  unimpeded. 

Yet  one  motive  behind  the  renewed  administration  drive  for  an 
early  adjournment  of  Congress  is  a  desire  to  prevent  these  Labor  Act 
reforms  from  coming  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

The  Smith  amendments  are  aimed  cUrectly  at  that  spirit  of  aealotry 
which  has  controlled  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  brought  the  Labor  Act  into  disrepute. 

They  were  drafted  by  a  special  House  committee,  after  long  and 
thorough  mvestlgatlon  of  the  Board's  record  of  maladministration, 
bias,  and  incompetence 

They  are  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
bitterly  opj)0!*ed  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  whose 
president,  John  L.  Lewis,  aspires  to  dominate  til  labor  and  all 
Industry. 

Their  most  important  previsions  would: 

1.  Abolish  the  present  Labor  Board  and  create  a  new  one.  also 
of  three  members.  That  would  eliminate  the  two  men  who  have 
failed  tm  admlnli-trators.  For.  If  the  President  were  unwise  enough 
to  renominate  J  Warren  Madden  and  Edwin  8.  Smith,  their  stew- 
ardship would  have  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  test  of  Senate  examina- 
tion, and  by  that  te«-t  their  names  would  be  blacked  out. 

2.  Sepam'te  the  fxmctlons  of  prosecutor.  Judf^e.  and  Jury,  now 
combined  and  grossly  abused  In  the  present  Board.  That  wotild 
renaove  opportunity  for  imfalmese  even  if,  which  seems  almost 
imposBlble.  the  new  Board  should  prove  to  be  as  lacking  in  fair- 
mindedness  as  Messrs.  Madden  and  Smith  have  been. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  amendmenu,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  are  perfect.  We  do  contend  that  it  U  the  Senate's  duty  to 
get  them  out  of  the  pigeonhole  where  the  Senate  Lalxsr  Committee 
is  trying  to  keep  them,  to  debate  them  fully,  to  Improve  tbem  if 
need  U  shown,  and  to  bring  them  promptly  to  a  vote. 

And  we  repeat :  Any  Member  of  Congress  who  votes  to  adjourn 
and  go  home  before  this  and  other  Items  of  Important  unfinished 
business  are  cleared  should  be  ordered  by  bis  coustltuenu  to  stay 
home. 
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National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


STATEMENT  BT  THE  METAL  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  recently 
made  by  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

The  International  presidents  and  their  representatives  affiliated 

wHh  the  metal  trades  department.  A.  F  of  L  .  In  national  con- 
ference. Thursday,  June  20.  1940.  gave  earnest  con.sideraiion  to 
the  problems  presented  by  the  urgent  necessity  for  rapidly  de- 
veloping    the    Nations    equipment    for     national    defense 

It  was  the  unanimous  conviction  of  these  international  unions 
that  they  should  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  rapid 
production  of  material  for  national  defense  While  their  mem- 
bership records  Indicate  a  large  number  of  skilled  mechanics 
now  unemployed,  or  working  at  some  other  occupation,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  requirem*  nts  for  adequate  national  defense 
may  In  the  near  future,  make  necessary  the  special  training 
or  retraining  of  skilled  workers  for  some  of  the  industries  which 
win  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  material  the  Nations  defense 
necessities  require.  ...        ,         . 

It  will  he  the  Immediate  purpose  of  these  International  unions 
to  Investigate  the  present  supply  of  skilled  labor  available  In 
all  classiacatlons  in  the  metal-working  trades,  and  from  the 
data  secured  from  the  membership  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  determine  where  retraining  or  special  training  will  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

There  arc  two  well-established  Federal  agencies  which  must 
play  an  active  part. 

From  the  time.  In  1935.  when  the  Federal  Committee  on  Ap- 
prentice Training.  Department  of  Lat)or.  established  equal  repre- 
sentation of  management  and  labor  on  the  committee,  the  Inter- 
national unions  afnilated  with  the  metal  trades  department,  have 
annually  gone  on  record  In  support  and  In  approval  of  the  pur- 
pose, the  policies,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing   bona   fide   apprentice    training    In   the   United   States. 

The  present  national  emergency  makes  it  mandatory  that  ap- 
prentice training  should  not  be  neglected,  but  Instead,  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  adequately  maintain  the  supply  of  skilled  crafts- 
men required  In  the  manufacturing  Industries. 

As  an  Immediate  contribution  to  production,  apprentices  cannot 
play  an  Important  part,  for  It  will  require  from  3  to  4  years'  training 
before  an  apprentice  t>ecomes  a  competent  Journeyman,  equipped 
by  training  and  practical  experience  in  industry,  to  do  the  work 
required  of  a  craftsman. 
-^  Since  1935  the  international  imlons,  comprising  the  metal  trades 
department.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education. 

In  1935  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Voca- 
tional Education  wa«  created,  this  committee  having  equal  repre- 
sentation of  management,  of  labor,  and  of  vocational  teachers.  On 
this  committee  the  metal  trades  have  had  continuous  representa- 
tion. 

In  the  present  national  emergency  vocational  teachers  will  play 
a  prominent  part.  In  some  Instances  to  teach  ^skilled  workmen  to 
do  work  requiring  special  skill,  but  principally  to  train  large  num- 
tjers  of  Inexperienced  workers  to  enter  the  industries  for  national 
defense  as  specialists,  those  who  must  be  taught  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  perform  a  few  operations  In  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing under  mass-production  methods. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  unions  constituting  the  metal 
trades  department  wUl  be  to  assist  In  the  maintenance  and  further 
development  of  the  genuine  apprenticeship  system  as  defined  by 
the  program,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprentice  Training,  and  to  give  every  assistance  to  vocational 
education  under  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  training  of  the  lesser  skilled  to  perform  those  operations  which 
are  so  definite  a  feature  of  modern  mass  production. 

The  International  unions  in  the  metal  trades  department  pledge 
the  Nation  to  give  every  assistance  within  their  power  to  place 
skilled  workmen  where  they  are  required  for  national -emergency 
production.  In  connection  with  these  and  all  other  trade-union 
activities,  the  International  unions  will  protect  the  right  of  labor 
to  voluntarily  organize  Into  trade-unions,  to  bargain  collectively 
with  their  employers,  and  to  make  use  of  those  basic  rights  of  all 
American  citizens — freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
and  to  voluntary  collective  action  for  lawful  purposes. 


The  international  unions  in  making  their  pledge  to  give  th« 
Nation  every  possible  support,  must  take  into  consideration  tha 
fact  that  there  are  at  present  some  10,000.000  unemployed  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  goodly  number  of  these  are  skilled 
craftsmen  While  fully  realizing  the  part  that  training  must  play, 
the  International  unions  believe  first  consideration  for  employment 
should  be  given  to  the  present  unemployed  and  those  skilled 
workers  now  employed  in  less  satisfactory  occupations  At  present 
a  large  number  of  the  most  highly  skilled  mechanics  are  being 
denied  employment  l>ecause  of  unsound  and  unjustified  age-limit 
barriers. 

When  the  Nation  entered  the  World  War  in  1917.  these  Inter- 
national unions  gave  their  pledge  to  give  every  possible  support 
to  the  Nation  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Their  record  during  this 
period  Is  an  evidence  of  how  loyally  and  patriotically  that  pledge 
was  honored 

In  the  present  national  emergency  these  International  unions 
again  pledge  their  loyal,  active,  and  cooperative  support  to  the 
Nation  m  the  effort  to  speed  production  required  for  national  de- 
fense These  international  unions  pledge  themselves  to  the  Na- 
tion with  an  understanding  of  their  responsibility  to  contribute 
their  full  share  to  the  Nation's  defense,  and  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  those  Institutions  of  freedom  which  are  now  men- 
aced by  totalitarian  powers. 


Letter  to  Senator  Wagner  in  Reference  to  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Declaration  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


LETTER  BT  HON.   LOUIS   LUDLOW.   OF  INDIANA.   TO  SENATOR 

ROBERT   F     WAGNER 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Senator  Wagner: 

JtJLT    11.    1940. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Ctiairman,  Convention  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

Stnena  Hotel.  Chicago.  III. 

DzAK  Senator  Wagner:  I  am  writing  to  invite  your  attention,  and 
through  you  the  attention  of  your  committee,  to  the  advisability 
of  Including  in  the  platform  of  our  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion a  clean-cut,  forthright  declaration  In  favor  of  giving  the  people 
a  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  send  our  boys  into  war  overseas 

The  time  Is  particularly  appropriate  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
declaration  by  our  convention,  and  I  do  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  on  that  plank  alone  we  would  sweep 
the  Nation. 

Not  only  should  we.  In  my  opinion,  adopt  .such  a  plank,  because 
of  Its  righteousness  and  Its  conformance  with  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy for  which  our  party  stands,  but  It  would  be  politically  wise 
and  advisable  to  do  so,  because  It  would  positively  remove  In  advance 
all  doubt  atMDut  the  outcome  of  the  November  election 

I  do  not  speak  from  conjecture,  because  I  know  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  countless  thou.'^ands  of  the  folks,  and  I  have  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  correspondence,  filling  many  file  cases,  that  has 
been  built  up  over  a  period  of  many  years  when  I  have  been  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
give  the  people  who  have  to  suffer  and.  If  need  be.  to  die  and  to 
bear  the  awful  burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war  the  right  to 
vote  on  sending  our  boys  Into  the  hell  of  foreign  wars  This  very 
direct  and  first-hand  evidence  of  public  sentiment  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  five  Gallup  polls,  which  have  shown  the  American 
people  to  be  overwhelmingly  for  the  principle  of  this  propased  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  .say  without  hesitation  that  If  we  Democrats  are  looking  for 
a  winning  iseue  that  would  be  both  right  and  effective,  this  is 
the  one.  No  other  issue  half  as  popular  as  this  one  could  be  found. 
It  would  sweep  the  country 

This  Is  an  Issue  made  to  order  for  us  by  the  Republican  national 
platform,  which  adopted  a  weasel  plank  on  foreign  relations,  a 
plank  that  faces  all  ways  and  means  nothing.  Never  was  a  plat- 
form constructed  more  scientifically  to  dodge  the  Issue  than  the 
Philadelphia  platform  It  Is  a  typical  politicians'  platforni  made 
to  get  In  on  and  leaving  it  to  the  party  to  stand  any  way  It 
wants  to  after  It  gets  In.  If  our  Democratic  National  Convention 
has  the  vision  and  straightforwardness  to  adopt  an  unevaslve 
declaration  that  the  people  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether  our  country  shall  enter  foreign  wars  that  are  not  of  our 
creation,  we  shall  see  one  of  the  most  notable  exhibitions  of  a 
political  platform  backfiring  that  was  ever  witnessed  In  this  country 
and   the  politicians   who   drafted   the   Philadelphia   platform   will 
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be  taught  the  lesson  that  mere  cleverness  and  sllckness  does  not 
win  votes  in  times  of  extreme  sertousneflB  such  as  we  are  passing 
through  at  present. 

That  tbe  plank  I  propose  for  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  Is 
In  harmony  with  true  Di-raocratic  tbougbt  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Young  Democrats  of  America.  5.000,000  strong,  in  their 
national  convention  at  Indianapolis  In  1937,  with  James  Roose- 
velt presiding,  unanimously  and  with  great  enthusiasm  adopted 
the  foUowlug  resolution: 

"Resoived.  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before  declara- 
tion of  war  except  In  case  of  Invasion  or  internal  rebellion  " 

In  conclu-sion  let  me  say  that  the  war  referendum  plauk  which 
I  propose  would  be  strictly  limited  to  a  declaration  for  a  referendum 
on  taking  part  in  overseas  wars.  If  the  United  States  or  any  other 
cotintry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  atUcked  or  invaded  the 
referendum  would  not  apply.  The  proposal  would  not  impair  our 
national  defenae  m  any  way.  shape,  form,  or  degree,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  be  fully  safeguarded  and  protected.  We  who  ad- 
vocate a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  believe  In  the  strongest  possible 
national  defense. 

I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  my  war  referendum 
resolution  which  in  the  past  has  had  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  signed  a  discharge  petlUon 
asking  for  its  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  would  be  immensely  pleased  if  yotir 

committee,  in  Its  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  endorse  the  principle  of  this 
proposal  in  the  platform  to  be  submitted  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  next  week.  WIU  you  kindly  give  the  matter  your 
thoughtful  consideration? 

Very  sincerely, 

Lotns  Ltn)LOW. 


The  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HOM.  JAMES  P.  IfcORANERY.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  recently  at  Pottsvllle,  Pa. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  represented  and  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  symbolized  more  truly 
by  your  convention  here  in  Pottsvllle  today  than  by  any  assembly 
of  lawmakers  at  Ilarrlsburg,  or  by  any  conference  of  businessmen  In 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  at  any  time.  For,  as  our  distinguished 
Postmaster  General,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  has  said  with 
characteristic  wisdom  and  simplicity: 

The  Postal  Service  U  "the  most  effective  liistrument  of  human 
democracy  that  exists  In  thU  country  today." 

General  Farley  quoted  the  inscription  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served and  read  with  appreciation  upon  the  walls  of  the  postofllce 
of  the  city  of  Washington  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love,  servant  of  parted  friends,  con- 
soler of  the  lonely,  bond  of  the  scattered  famUy,  enlarger  of  the 
common  life.  Carrier  of  news  and  knowledge,  instrument  of  trade 
and  industry,  promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance,  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men  and  nations." 

These  words  are  indeed  rich  with  the  meaning  of  democracy  and. 
at  the  same  time,  expressive  in  a  realistic  way  of  the  mission  of  the 
service  to  which  v.>u  are  dedicated. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  post. 
and  you  have  long  since  realized  that  it  has  nin  parallel  to  the 
development  of  our  country.  The  history  of  {xietal  communication 
Is  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  American  Nation  because  without 
the  former,  we  would  not  have  had  the  latter. 

Prom  1672,  when  Governor  Lovelace  of  New  York  decreed  that 
ihere  be  a  monthly  post  between  New  York  and  Boston.  untU  1691. 
when  William  and  Mary  granted  to  Thomas  Neale.  by  letters  patent, 
power  and  authority  to  establish  a  postal  system  for  the  American 
Colonies,  there  had  been  many  short-lived  postal  routes  There- 
after, the  posul  system  tmder  BtioceoBive  Postmasters  General  con- 
tinued to  unite  and  expand  the  life  of  the  Colonies — until  1753 
when  the  British  possessions  In  North  America  were  divided  into 
a  northern  and  a  southern  district,  with  a  Postmaster  General  for 
each  district  The  Mason  and  Dixon  line  l>egan  In  that  year,  mark- 
ing the  division  between  Penrisylvanla  and  Maryland,  between  the 
northern  and  southern  postal  districts.  Thereafter  coiUd  be  seen 
the  divergent  tendencies  which  culmlzutted  more  than  a  century 
later  in  the  ClvU  War. 

It  is  interesting  to  tit  that  one  of  the  Postmasters  General  of 
the  northern  district  was  Benjamin  FranJOln,  who  was  dismissed 
from  office  by  King  George  in  1774  for  insubordination. 


Not  until  1789.  following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts.  When  our  Nation 
began,  it  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  foresaw  the  part  that  the  p>oetal  system 
would  play  In  the  expansion  and  unification  of  these  United 
States.  Constantly  he  stressed  the  need  for  speed  and  dependa- 
bility of  tlie  post,  which  he  visualiaed  as  the  artery  of  the  States, 
the  lK>nd  of  communication  between  those  who  were  living  in  the 
States,  and  those  who  were  pioneering  westward.  Tliat  is  why 
Jefferson  was  known  as  the  father  of  fast  malls,  and  that  la  why. 
when  he  became  President,  the  Post  Office  Department  achieved 
a  new  record  for  the  efliciency  of  its  service  and  of  its 
administration. 

Another  great  Democrat  gave  deserved  recognition  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  1829.  when  President  Andrew  Jackson 
in\1ted  the  Postmaster  C^eueral  to  l>ecame  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet. 

Through  the  following  decades  the  Postal  Service  continued  to 
occupy  a  more  and  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Just  as  It  did  in  the  lives  of  Americans  whether  they  lived 
In  the  cities,  on  farms,  or  In  small  communities. 

It  Is  not  surprising  tliat  the  great  American  who  was  to  heal 
the  breach  between  the  North  and  the  South  had  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  the  post  office, 
that  civic  center  where  his  neighbors  were  wont  to  gather  to  greet 
each  other  and  chat,  where  they  solved  their  personal  and  local 
and  national  problems  as  they  sought  letters  from  friends  and 
kin.  On  May  7,  1883,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  appointed  post- 
master of  New  Salem,  m.,  by  President  Andrew  Jackson.  And 
Lincoln  continued  as  postmaster  until  1836,  when  that  post  office 
was  closed. 

Undoubtedly  the  experience  that  Lincoln  there  obtained  pre- 
pared him.  as  no  other  experience  could,  for  the  task  of  leadership 
that  was  later  to  be  his.  He  had  come  to  know  men  and  women 
and  their  view  of  life  in  an  intimate  way.  in  the  American  way, 
as  you  do  who  see  them  day  by  day  in  their  friendly  momenta 
The  informal,  kindly  manner  with  which  he  spoke  to  his  neigh- 
bors then  was  his  ever  afterward. 

You,  too,  have  learned  that  never  varying  courtesy  and  accom- 
modating service  from  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation  of  good  will 
in  your  commiuiities. 

In  New  Salem.  lU..  Lincoln  was  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  a  more  actual,  intimate  fashion,  thim 
later  when  he  lived  in  the  White  House,  remote  from  the  men  and 
women  who  are  Americans.  Yet.  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired  in 
New  Salem  was  Invaluable  when  the  crisis  of  our  Republic  came. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  facing  a  world  crisis,  more  ftmdamen- 
tally  menacing  than  that  which  rocked  our  Government  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Across  the  seas  war  and  chaos  have  destroyed  the  many  countries 
that  gave  birth  to  the  ancestors  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  themselves  There  are,  in  our  country,  today 
many  aliens  recently  come  from  the  lands  transformed  by  nazi-lsm, 
fascism,  communism,  into  totalitarian  states. 

With  war  hysteria  ravaging  Europe,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
dread  of  the  rapticlcrus,  gluttonous  power  of  the  totalitarian  state 
should  cause  an  emotional  reaction  here — even  among  lovers  at 
democracy. 

Strangely  enough,  that  dread  has,  In  many  instances,  taken  the 
form  of  imitation  of  the  Nazi  persecutors.  The  treasured  civU 
liberties  for  which  the  founders  of  our  Nation  fought  and  bled  in 
the  revolution  are  now  being  threatened  by  many  who  call  them- 
selves Americans 

The  Attorney  General's  Department  has  called  our  attention  to 
the  outbreaks  of  mob  violence  against  Jehovah's  Witnesses  whose 
rellglotis  beliefs  forbid  them  to  bow  to  anyone  but  their  creator, 
and  hence,  to  salute  the  flag.  The  F  B  I.  has  Investigated  these 
cases  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  these  religious  people  and  to 
prevent   the  continuation   of   Nazi    methods   erf  persecution. 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  deport  one 
Harry  Bridges,  "notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law." 

The  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  of  this  bill  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  due  process  of  law  and  against  any  blU 
of  attainder. 

It  is  important  that  the  country  be  protected  against  dsngerous 
aliens;  but  it  is  equally  Important  that  the  proper  legal  methods 
be  used  to  this  end.  We  cannot  violate  our  Constitution  to  accom- 
plish even  a  good  pvirpose.  Democracy  is  more  vital  than  the 
expedient  suppression  of  one  of  its  enemies. 

Our  administration  has  a  true  and  sincere  reverence  lor  the 
Constitution,  the  life  spirit  of  the  Republic,  as  this  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  well  Indicates. 

The  administration  imder  our  great  President,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, has  labored  long  and  silently  to  make  possible  in  our  coun- 
try the  continuance  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

All  the  progressive  reforms  advocated  and  brought  Into  beln^ 
by  Roosevelt  have  served  to  bind  Americana  together  Into  a  more 
Justly   ordered  community. 

During  this  adminlstraUon.  and  for  the  past  7  years,  our  coun- 
try has  l)een  at  the  same  time  building  up  a  defense  Army  and 
Navy,  both  of  which  had  been  sadly  neglected  dtirlng  the  previous 
administrations.  At  the  present  time  our  Navy  Is  greater  tlian 
that  of  any  other  single  country  in  the  world.  And  on  Saturday 
last  the   House   of   Representatives  authorized   the   building  of  a 
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second  Navy  equal  In  size  and  power  to  that  which  we  now  have. 
In  order  that  adequate  defenses  be  maintained  for  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Paclflc  ccast  lines. 

The  wheels  of  Industry  have  begun  to  turn  In  cooperation  with 
the  Government  to  provide  for  the  mechanized  defense  of  our 
Nation/ 

All  mat.  however,  will  not  suffice — unless  we  can  maintain  the 
sptnt  of  democracy  here.  It  Is  possible.  Indeed.  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  union  and  tolerance  living  side  by  side.  Intolerance  breeds 
disunion,  disruption,  and  mob  disorder. 

The  "flfth  column"  wants  first  of  all  to  stimulate  mutual  dl«- 
trust  among  Americans.  The  Government  agencies  of  the  P.  B.  I. 
are  adequate  to  police  the  "fifth  column." 

Another  Government  agency,  the  most  influential  of  all — the 
pofit-otSce  system — can  accomplish  more  by  quieting  the  temper  of 
the  men  and  women  In  local  communities  than  could  any  other 
organlTed  group.  As  the  artery  through  which  flows  the  lifeblood 
of  communication,  as  the  bond  among  the  townspeople,  each  local 
pof^t  office  Is  still  a  civic  center  Just  as  It  was  in  Lincoln's  New 
Salem.  To  many  Americans  the  postmaster  Is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  Unlt«!d  States  Government  whom  he  knows  or  will 
ever  know. 

A  word  of  calm,  a  message  of  faith  4n  the  stability  and  dura- 
bility of  the  Republic,  a  reassurance  of  the  necessity  for  tolerance — 
these  can  be  effective  In  keeping  the  citizens  of  our  country 
neighborly. 

The  preservation  of  the  Nation's  integrity  Is  Indeed  certain  and 
safe  today,  as  It  has  alwajrs  been  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  worthy  successors  of  Franklin  and  Lincoln  and  the  equally 
great  and  patriotic,  if  nameless,  members  of  the  Postal  Service,  of 
whom  It  was  said: 

•  Neither  snows  nor  rain  nor  gloom  of  night  stayed  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 
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ADDRESS  OF  FORMER  NEW   YORK   SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  HARMAN  BLACK 


Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  reproduce 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  former  New  Yorlt  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice.   We  may  all  study  this  with  profit. 

RzMAMcs  or  FoBMca  Nkw  Yosk  Sxtpkosx  CotntT  Jusncs  WrLLiAM 
Hakman    Black    at   thk    Mxzttng    or    thx    ATTORinrr    General's 

COMMrrTEK  ON    AOMINISTKATIVZ    PROCEOtntX 

Mr  Chairman,  the  subject  we  are  here  to  discuss  briefly  falls 
under  six  questions: 

The  first  U  why  the  Sscurltles  Act  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  were  passed:  second,  was  there  an  evil  to  be  cured: 
third,  was  the  remedy  set  forth  In  the  acts  properly  devised:  fourth, 
have  the  acts  been  successfully  administered:  flfth.  are  they  ade- 
quate to  their  purpose:  and  sixth,  if  they  are  not  adequate  should 
they  be  amended. 

If  the  acts  were  not  the  result  of  what  they  were  designed  to 
remedy  they  should  be  repealed  or  amended,  but  If  they  were 
necessary  the  only  other  question  la  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  properly  administered.  If  they  have  been  properly  admin- 
istered, and  if  they  were  needed  they  shotild  be  continued  upon 
the  statute  boolts.  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  perfect  them 
by  any  amendment  that  may  be  necessary. 

Cerulnly,  the  passage  of  the  acts  fulfilled  the  classical  requisites 
Blackstone  laid  down  for  the  passage  of  any  law:  1.  e..  that  there  was 
a  situation  fraught  with  evil  potentialities,  that  the  public  thought 
that  legislation  was  necessary,  and  that  tiie  legislation  offered  a 
remedy.  If  not  a  ciu"e.  for  the  evils. 

The  Securities  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  about  7  years, 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
about  6  years.  There  has  been  no  demand  to  repeal  them,  cer- 
tainly no  demand  considerable  enough  to  cause  any  change  further 
than  amendments  which  sought  to  strengthen  the  acts.  We  must 
presume,  therefore,  that  they  were  demanded  by  the  state  of  affairs 
that  existed  when  they  were  passed,  that  they  were  adequately 
drawn  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  that  they  have  been  not  only 
honeatly  administered  but  administered  with  a  fair  measure  of 
succeaa  consMlerlns  the  cliaxxges  that  they  effected  in  our  systems 
of  selling  Mctinuea.  and  in  conducting  the  exchanges  that  sold 
them. 


It  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  stock  exchanges, 
which  have  a  habit  of  being  blamed  for  all  the  acts  of  all  their 
members,  and  are  usually  accorded  but  little  credit  for  the  good 
things  they  do.  have  had  practically  no  part  in  attacking  in  ths 
ccurts  the  Securities  and  the  Socurtties  Exchange  Acts. 

There  Is  a  strange  timidity  that  is  the  curse  of  every  inrovatlon 
or  any  attempt  to  improve  any  branch  of  our  Government.  The 
people,  acting  through  our  Representatives  and  cur  Executive,  first 
boldly  cr^'stalllze  their  opinions  into  laws.  But  often  before  the 
laws  have  had  a  chance  to  be  tested  some  of  the  people  begin  to  fear 
that  maybe  they  were  not  necessary,  and  maybe  they  are  not  per- 
fect, and  maybe  they  can  never  be  made  perfect.  As  history  goes. 
6  or  7  years  is  too  short  a  p)erlod  to  test  any  law  of  importance. 
There  must  be  the  trial  and  error  born  only  of  experience  to  see 
what  the  result  of  any  law  is.  and  only  the  average  of  years  suffices 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  result  can  be  successful.  Patience 
Is  required  to  correct  defects,  and  the  lack  of  patience  or  the  lack  of 
courage  to  be  patient  is  fatal  to  progress.  Frequently,  too.  this 
patience  is  requisite  because  what  cannot  be  accomplished  in  1  year 
or  in  one  decade  may  be  easy  of  success  in  the  next  year  or  the  nnxt 
decade.  But  success  Is  never  attained  unless  within  a  reasonable 
tune  there  is  enough  progress  to  encourage  the  faltering  and  enough 
results  to  warrant  the  hope  of  final  fulfillment.  During  such  a 
period  of  definite  experimentation  many  nostrums  arc  sure  to  be 
suggested,  usually  not  long  enough  after  the  experiment  has  started 
to  enable  those  who  would  perfect  a  statute  or  a  system  to  effec- 
tively gage  its  course  or  to  amend  it  to  correct  Its  defects.  These 
are  truisms  that  every  statesman  knows,  but  every  statesman  is 
further  perplexed  because,  before  a  reasonable  experimentation 
period  elapses  there  are  frequent  appeals  to  the  courts  that  embar- 
rass, and  are  Intended  to  embarrass,  the  officials  who  are  trying  to 
succeed.  Some  of  these  appeals  to  the  courts  go  to  the  very  heart  o£ 
a  measure  by  attacking  its  constitutionality.  Others  attack  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  because  they  give  too  much  "Judlclar'  power  to 
administrators.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
two  acts  have  not  escaped  some  of  the  attacks,  but  they  have 
weathered  them  all. 

As  to  attacks  on  constitutionality.  I  am  quite  content  to  follow 
In  the  the.!  wake  of  John  Marshall,  who  Is  quoted  In  the  case  of 
Ware  against  Hylton  in  the  Third  Dallas  United  States  Reports  at 
page  210  as  saying: 

"The  legislative  authority  of  any  country  can  only  be  restrained 
by  its  own  municipal  constitution  This  is  a  principle  that  springs 
from  the  very  nature  of  society,  and  the  Judicial  authority  can  have 
no  right  to  question  the  validity  of  a  law  unless  such  a  jurisdiction 
Is  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  " 

If  I  read  American  history  right.  It  is  barren  of  any  dire  results 
from  enforcing  any  statute  properly  drawn,  and  called  forth  by  a 
demanding  situation,  if  that  law  was  pr(;perly  drawn  and  properly 
enforced.  Certainly  no  law  as  sorely  needed  as  the  two  acts  I  am 
disctiasing  ever  brought  evil  days  upcn  the  country.  The  ptople  of 
the  United  States  have  never  visited  their  wrath  upon  the  men  who 
adopted  these  laws,  and  as  such  matters  go.  there  have  been  few 
amendments.  Indeed,  some  of  the  aniendments  passed  to  the 
Securities  Acts  have  been  additions  rather  than  .imendments. 

The  people  of  th"  United  States,  I  must  a-ssume  therefore,  are 
satisfied  that  the  laws  were  needed:  that  they  were  carefully  framed; 
and  that  they  have  been  Judiciously  administered. 

But  having  failed  to  have  these  two  acts  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  they  may  bo 
attacked  In  other  ways.  One  of  these  ways  would  be  to  demand  that 
there  be  administrative  courts  to  supervise,  control,  or  set  aside  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  that  enforces  those  laws  on  the  ground 
that  the  acts  give  to  the  officials  enforcing  them  too  much  Judicial 
power. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  with  some  experience  on  the  bench  and 
50  years'  experience  at  the  bar.  I  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  any  properly  drawn  acts  by  competent  and  honest 
officials.  Neither  am  I  afraid  that  any  act  of  theirs  may  be  im- 
proper because  it  is  called  Judicial:  that  Is  to  say,  because  it  is  an 
act  Involving  the  exercise  of  discretion  or  anything  like  Judgment. 
To  my  mind,  the  turning  off  or  on  of  an  electrical  switch  frequently 
involves  a  higher  and  more  discriminating  discretion  than  is  required 
to  construe  a  statute  or  declare  that  it  is  or  Is  not  constitutional 

A  good  many  years  ago  England  began  Jitters  on  this  fear  that 
administrators  would  try  to  be  Judges.  The  author  of  one  of  the 
first  books  to  be  written  on  the  subject.  Lord  Hewart.  seemed  greatly 
disturbed  because  he  feared  that  government  cfBclals,  both  national 
and  local,  who  had  been  vested  with  administrative  discretion  had 
overstepped  the  powers  which  had  been  so  liberally  vested  in  them. 
But  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  If  the  official  had  not 
exercised  the  powers  he  had  he  would  have  been  impotent  to  accom- 
plish anything.  Lord  Hewart  and  the  men  before  him  and  the 
men  who  followed  him  therefore  suggested  administrative  courts 
which  should  have  the  power  to  set  aside  and  nullify  what  the 
official  had  done. 

Germany  has  gone  further  on  this  sidetrack  of  administrative 
courts  than  any  other  country.  The  theory  of  that  country  is 
that  U  an  ofDcial  authorized  to  do  certain  things  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion In  a  manner  that  was  satisfactory  to  any  party  to  a  con- 
troversy the  only  cure  was  to  establish  over  him  a  series  of  verboten 
courts,  either  courts  of  temporary  relief  or  courts  of  last  resort.  It 
was  argued  that  if  the  administrative  courts  were  to  be  of  last 
resort  they  would  save  the  time  of  other  courts  which  would  have 
otherwise  had  to  consider  the  slna  of  the  administrator*. 


If  this  was  true,  which  I  do  not  beUeve.  that  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  administrative  courts,  but  if  they  were  to  be 
merely  stepping  stones  to  another  court  of  final  decision,  they  are 
totally  useless. 

The  history  of  Germany  in  such  courts  has  been  that  their  Judges 
floundered  in  such  an  overlapping  maze,  and  have  so  frequently 
changed  their  entire  legal  concept,  that  they  have,  in  my  opinion. 
proved  utter  failures.  Mr.  Rudolph  Uhlman.  in  the  Illinois  Law 
Review,  while  not  going  to  the  length  I  do  in  criticizing  these 
German  courts,  has  pointed  out  in  elaborate  articles  the  difficulties 
that  beset  administrative  courts. 

As  far  as  these  two  securities  acts  are  coixrerned.  and  as  far  as 
any  similar  reform  of  any  kind  Is  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  trying 
to  cure  it  by  sieving  all  their  work  through  administraUve  courts. 
Tbey  are  not  necessary  to  enforce  these  acts,  and  they  would  clog 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  SecuriUes  and  Exchange  Ccmmlsskm,  who  have  labored  with 
conspicuous  success  in  administering  these  acts,  and  whose  work 
will  long  be  appreciated. 

Every  attempt  by  legislation  to  give  Judicial  control  over  admin- 
istrative action  has  to  take  Into  aooount  the  vital  fact  that  in 
modem  society  the  admlnisuative  branch  of  the  Government  must 
be  given  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  uncontrolled  and  unhindered 
by  Judicial  supervision.  Before  we  can  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  we  must  recognlw  dearly  that  discretion  is  the 
most  impwrtant  attribute  of  administration  and  that  without  dis- 
cretion administration  cannot  function.  Any  legislative  reform 
should,  therefore,  t>e  based  on  the  principle  that  all  discretionary 
acts  of  administrative  tribunals  and  ofBoers  should  be  final  and  not 
open  to  Judicial  Inquiry  and  control.  Such  administrative  finality 
In  the  realm  of  administrative  discretion  would  enable  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  to  act  with  the  neceoBary  swiftness  and  efficiency 
Which  are  retjulred  by  present  day  social  and  economic  conditions. 
Only  true  and  genuine  administratlTe  dlacretion  should  be  final 
and  not  open  to  a  review  by  the  courts.  Where  an  administrative 
officer  or  tribunal  exceeds  or  abuses  Its  discretion  the  courts  must 
be  of  course  free  to  set  aside  such  administrative  excess  or  abuse. 
In  a  given  situation  the  court  wUl  Inquire  whether  a  certain 
adm,inlstrative  act  is  the  exercise  of  the  free  discretion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative tribunal;  If  so  the  court  has  no  power  to  set  aside 
such  act  regardless  of  whether  or  not  It  likes  the  underlying  policy 
through  which  such  discretion  was  exercised.  On  the  other  hand 
If  the  court  finds  that  the  discretion  was  abused  or  exceeded  by  the 
administrative  authority  the  court  must  be  free  to  set  aside  such 

action. 

The  last  administrative  court  bin  Introduced  in  Congress,  the 
Walter-Logan  blU,  passed  the  House,  but  since  the  critique  of  it  by 
Dean  Landis.  it  has  not  passed  the  Senate. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  shortcoming  of  the  Walter-Logan 
bill  that  It  completely  Ignores  the  fact  that  modern  administration 
can  ftinction  only  If  it  is  clothed  with  the  power  of  discretionary 
action  which  is  not  open  to  Judicial  Inquiry.  That  bill,  by  attempt- 
ing to  give  to  the  couru  the  power  to  review  each  and  every  action 
taken  by  administrative  organs  and  tribunals  and  by  8ut>stltuting 
Judicial  for  administrative  action  not  only  ignores  the  necessities 
and  exigencies  of  a  sound  administration  but  also  violates  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  which  Is  embedded  In  our  Consti- 
tution. 

My  first  sxiggestlon  regarding  the  Securities  Acts  is  that  there  be 
made  an  adequate  analytical  index  of  the  various  acts  under  which 
the  Securities  and  BStchange  CommiSBlon  operates.  For  my  own 
use.  and  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful.  I  have  spent  the  last  3  months 
In  making  such  an  Index  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  I  have 
not  yet  finished  similar  Indexes  for  the  Securities  Art  and  the  other 
acts,  nor  have  I  finished  an  index  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  This  Is  not  nearly  as  necessary  as  the 
indexes  to  the  acts  themselves.  In  order  to  avoid  complications 
with  my  publisher.  I  can  only  agree  at  present  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  use  this  index,  as  it  will  become  jjart  of  an  annual 
supplement  I  have  concluded  that  I  am  not  the  first  man  to  write 
a  perfect  analytical  index,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  enough 
Into  each  of  the  750  catchwords  for  a  lawyer  to  determine  whether 
It  refers  to  what  he  is  looking  for.  In  addition  to  the  alphabetical 
Index,  there  will  be  a  duplicate  which  will  follow  the  san^  order 
as  the  acts  themselves. 

To  reply  to  the  questions  I  put  at  the  start.  I  answer  that  the  acts 
were  needed  The  history  of  other  forward-looking  countries  had 
already  approved  them  In  principle  or  had  actually  proved  the  value 
of  such  laws  Thry  were  demanded  by  a  situation  that  I  need  not 
call  your  minds  back  to.  There  were  evils  that  had  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  remedies  sought  by  the  passage  of  these  acts  were  properly 
devised.  If  I  believed  they  were  not  necessary.  I  should  be  run- 
ning counter  to  the  best  Judgment  of  the  country  at  large  and  the 
best  opinion  of  the  exchanges  themselves.  Even  a  cursory  reading 
of  the  acts  shows  that  with  the  short  time  at  their  disposal  not 
even  the  clever  minds  which  devised  these  acts  could  as  an  original 
proposition  have  covered  the  vast  detail  that  they  contain. 

Further.  I  answer  that  these  acts  have  t>een  successfully  admin- 
istered and  that  they  are  adequate  to  the  p\irp>oses  for  which  they 
were  passed  by  Congress.  As  to  whether  they  require  amendment. 
I  prefer  to  withhold  opinion  until  I  have  had  more  time  to  study 
the  monograph. 

I  shall  start  with  the  premise  tlien  that  these  laws  simply 
crystallized  public  opinion  regarding  their  necessity  and  the  reme- 
dies that  the  sltuallon  required.    IT  thej  an  perfect,   they  are 


probably  the  only  things  in  the  world  that  are.    Kvery  other  law 
has  had  to  be  tried  and  studied  and  perfected. 

And  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  their  administration  has  been 
absolutely  flawless.  But.  considering  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  highly  technical  nature  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  the  traditional  and  almost  insurmountable  dUScultles  en- 
countered, it  can  be  said  that  much  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
success  has  been  achieved  by  the  men  of  high  Intellectual  at- 
tainments, tireless  industry,  and  undoubted  honor  who  have  com- 
posed the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  FYom  as  intenslv* 
study  as  I  have  had  time  to  make.  I  think  the  people  are  to  t>a 
congratulated  upon  the  outstanding  results  they  have  achieved. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  I  have  listed  some  of  the  things  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  done,  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. 

Let  me  say  that  the  monograph  your  committee  has  prepared, 
which  I  have  only  had  time  to  read  once.  Is  a  monumental  piece  of 
work  that  reflects  credit  on  Its  authors.  It  is  exceedingly  informa- 
tive and  understandable.  In  the  few  suggestions  I  shall  make  re- 
garding It,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  I  have  tried  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  criticism. 

F^st,  I  think  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is  to  be 
congratulated  In  that  it  never  avoids  responsibility  by  refusing  to 
write  opinions,  and  dissenting  opinions  as  wcU.  It  Is  not  afraid 
to  give  reasons  for  Its  faith.  Such  a  course  can  only  result  in 
warnings  to  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  see  whal  they  should  have 
done  or  should  have  left  undone.  If  I  may  comment  on  their  work, 
I  believe  it  has  been  practical  courageous,  and  time  saving.  They 
seem  to  desire  to  substitute  conference  for  conflict,  and  they  seem 
to  be  quick  to  acknowledge  alight  errors  that  have  been  corrected 
by  experience.  The  Commission  does  not  seem  to  have  sought  to 
participate  in  anything  except  what  the  law  commands  them  to  take 
part  in. 

I  congratulate  the  Commission  upon  its  progress  in  attempt- 
ing by  conference  to  get  together  with  the  other  side  In  modifying 
the  law  regulating  the  effective  date  for  the  registration  of  aecuri- 
ties. 

I  think  the  acts  should  be  so  amended  that  political  afflllatlon 
should  be  irrelevant  to  the  performance  of  the  tasks  of  the  Oom- 
misslon.  because  certainly  so  far  there  has  been  no  tendency  to 
split  along  political  lines 

I  recommend  that  your  committee  ask  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  further  data  regarding  short  sales  and  how 
they  are  or  should  be  reported,  and  the  subject  of  figging,  fixing, 
and  stabilizing  registered  securities  to  facUltate  their  distribution. 
I  rm  not  in  entire  agreement  with  the  statement  on  page  29  of 
the  monograph  that  "as  the  assimilation  of  the  field  staffs  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole  becomes  complete  and  as  the  Commission's 
policies  become  crystallized,  there  will  be  some  shift  of  Intermediate 
If  not  ultimate  control  from  Washington  to  the  field.  The  field 
should  be  confined  to  investigation  and  recommendation,  but  the 
final  decision  of  aU  important  questions  should  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Having  in  mind  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Whitney 
matter  that  the  banking  business  done  by  brokers  Involves  custom- 
ers' funds  and  securities  estimated  at  totaling  more  than  $3,000  000,- 
000,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  every  effort  to  coop>erate  with  the 
exchanges  to  try  to  work  out  a  segregation  of  the  chief  functions 
o(  dealer  and  broker,  under  section  11  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act. 

Former  Chairman  William  O.  Douglas,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  urged  the  establishment  of  a  central  tr\i»t  institu- 
tion whlcli  would  take  over  from  the  brokers  the  banking  and 
credit  functions  they  now  exercise,  and  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Hon.  Jerome  Prank,  has  urged  that  the  problem  of 
establishing  "brokerage  banks"  or  providing  equally  effective  sub- 
stitute safeguards  for  customers  be  immediately  attacked  and  solved 
by  the  financial  ccwnmunity.  But  this  has  not  yet  been  acoom- 
pliahed.  The  k>eginning  of  these  changes  begun  imder  the  present 
administration  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  under  Mr.  WUUam 
McC.  Martin  "constitute  at  least  an  interim  (and  cooperative)  ap- 
proach toward  these  objectives  at  customer  protection."  Thia 
approach  has  been  regarded  by  the  Commission  as  a  liberal  one, 
and  "the  Commission  has  withheld  iU  own  rules  and  regulatlona 
In  the  hope  that  the  financial  community  would  Itself  undertake 
thoroughgoing  measures  to  achieve  greater  flexibility."  While 
nothing  final  has  been  achieved,  let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
mutual  spirit  of  coucUiatlon  on  both  sides  that  wlU  lead  us  back 
to  that  prosperity  which  Is  only  [Kisslble  in  the  restoration  of  full 
confidence  between  the  Oovemment  and  the  exchanges  and  their 
members. 

I  hav^  not  had  time  to  give  the  monograph  so  ably  prepared 
by  thls^^ommittee  sufficient  study  to  take  Its  points  up  in  detaU, 
and  I  respectfully  ask  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  supple- 
menting this  general  statement  by  a  detailed  comment  on  this 
monograph  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  In  the  meantime,  U  Z 
may  formulate  my  views  in  a  few  words,  I  believe  that  the  ob- 
jects set  out  In  the  preamble  to  the  act.  and  In  the  avowed  "pur- 
poees"  of  the  Securities  Act  should  be  carried  out  with  the  great- 
est fairness  to  both  sides,  and  if  these  objects  could  be  effected 
with  no  harm  to  either  side.  I  favor  such  modification  as  the 
subject  is  capable  of.  I  favor  the  greatest  p»ower  of  the  Commls- 
sloners  with  the  least  appeal  from  their  decisions  consistent  with 
Justice,  and  I  favor  detaUed  and  definite  study  by  real  expert* 
of  each  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the  monograph — all  of  which 
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will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  most  surely 
result  in  a  restoration  of  confidence  In  the  exchange  and  a  re- 
sulting increase  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  exchange,  and 
e*-pecially  do  I  bespeak  the  maximum  of  frankness  and  a  mini- 
mum of  any  friction  between  all  sides  to  every  controversy. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  situation  Is  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in  every  way.  keep 
good  men  on  the  Commission,  and  trust  to  their  ability  and 
Integrity  to  administer  the  law  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
customers,  brokers,  and  the  exchanges  and  their  subsidiaries.  As 
a  citizen  who  has  given  some  five  years'  study  to  this  subject.  I 
again  express  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  Chair- 
man and  of  every  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

SOME  or  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

For  the  past  5  years,  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  of  1939.  the  pro- 
posed new  Issues  of  securities  totaled  $14,500,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1939  there  were  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  registered  companies  representing 
61  separate  utility  systems  comprising  142  registered  holding  com- 
panies and  Including  1.524  individual  holding,  subholdlng.  and 
operating  companies,  whose  consolidated  assets  represented  a  book 
value  of  $14,097,000,000. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Act  of  1935. 
$2,637,718,000  of  securities  have  been  Issued  under  Us  provisions, 
cf  which  11.449.810.000  were  Issued  during  the  year  of  1939. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  Commission  has  stopped  the  issuance  of 
119  security  Issues,  and  14  Issues  have  been  delisted  because  they  did 
not  make  the  required  disclosures.  The  Commission  has  revoked 
or  suspended  the  registration  of  60  brokers  and  dealers  in  over-the- 
counter  securities. 

The  Commission  In  the  last  5  years  has  brought  312  suits  in  the 
United  States  courts  to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  rules.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these  are  concluded  and  657  defendants 
have  been  permanently  enjoined  from  violation  of  the  law. 

D\irtng  the  4  years  from  1935  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1939 
ever  two  billions  five  hundred  millions  of  securities  were  issued. 
Nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of  these  were  Issued  during  1939. 

Of  the  49  orders  considered  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 39  against  the  Commission  were  withdrawn  or  dismissed,  in 
2  the  orders  of  the  Commission  were  affirmed,  and  In  only  I  was  an 
order  of  the  Commission  vacated. 

ORDERS    REVTirWED 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1936.  1.096  persons  had  been 
Indicted  In  158  cases.  In  the  98  cases  disposed  of  so  far,  403 
defendants  were  convicted. 

During  1939  national  securities  exchanges  filed  with  the  Seciwities 
»nd  Exchange  Commission  265  amendments  to  the  applications  for 
registration. 

Sweeney  Versus  Pearson  and  Allen,  Authors  of 
the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  and  Other 
Newspapers  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1940 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives may  recall  that  on  May  25.  1939,  I  addressed  the  House 
In  reference  to  actions  for  libel  I  proposed  to  bring  against 
Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  authors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round.  and  other  newspapers,  for  falsely 
publishing  about  me  that  I  opposed  the  nomination  of  an 
attorney  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  Federal  bench  for  the 
reason  that  the  gentleman  was  a  Jew. 

Of  course,  anybody  who  knows  me  knows  the  charges  were 
absolute  made  out  of  whole  cloth  and  that  I  have  never  in  my 
life  entertained  an  anti-Semitic  feeling. 

Through  my  counsel.  Hon.  John  O'Connor,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  of  this  House,  over  70  actions 
have  already  been  brought  throughout  this  country  against 
Pearson  and  Allen  and  newspapers  which  carried  the  libel 
in  question  and  more  suits  will  be  filed  within  the  near  future. 
Beginning  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  many  of  these  actions  will 
be  brought  to  trial.  In  the  meantime  the  defendants  in  a 
number  of  the  actions  have  filed  motions  or  demurrers  to 
my  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  article  In  question  was 
not  libelous,  and  that  I  could  not  recover  in  my  actions.  In 
the  following  JurlKUctioos  the  courts  have  already  decided 


in  my  favor  that  the  article  was  libelous  and  that  I  have  a 
cause  of  action. 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona. 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 

Illinois. 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas. 
United  State^  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Arkansas. 

In  the  action  against  the  Burlington  Daily  News.  Inc.  iVer- 
mont)  settlement  has  been  effected. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  very  end  because  I 
believe  that  all  persons  in  public  life  are  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  a  'free  press"  may  go  in  attributing  to  public 
ofiBcials  false  actions  or  un-American  motives.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I  again  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 


Fixing  the  Blame 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES    NEWS 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  United  States  News,  as  follows: 

American  public  opinion  has  shifted  so  rapidly  In  the  last  few 
weeks  that  many  observers  regard  the  change  as  phenomenal.  But 
it  Isn't.  The  change  from  a  state  of  Indifferent  Isolation  to  a  state 
of  alert  awareness  of  the  dangers  that  face  American  security  is  the 
result  of  a  simple  and  natural  process — the  conquest  of  fallacy  by 
truth. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  fed  fantastic  propaganda 
about  the  origin  of  war.  Sincere  though  misguided  men  among  u.s. 
so-called  liberals,  have  been  Insisting  that  only  munitions  makers 
bring  on  wars.  Or  else  the  contention  has  been  seriously  advanced 
that  profiteers  contrive  In  diabolical  ways  to  Involve  our  sons  In 
war. 

The  blame  for  the  present  plight  of  Prance  and  Britain  must  be 
placed  on  those  statesmen  who  refused  to  face  the  truth  and  to 
drive  fallacy  to  the  wall.  We  in  America  contributed  our  share  to 
the  debacle.  Even  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  its  widely 
publicized  munitions  Investigation  gave  credence  to  the  doctrine 
that  munitions  making  makes  wars.  All  over  the  world  the  charges 
and  counter  charges  were  exploited.  And  what  was  the  result?  The 
democracies,  including  ourselves,  stifled  the  making  of  munitions  by 
private  Industry  and  colncldentally  failed  to  build  up  the  Govern- 
ment plants  which  were  urged  so  eloquently  as  the  proper 
alternative. 

What  powder-making  factories  do  we  have  today?  We  haven't 
a  first  class  plant  available  to  make  munitions.  We  have  been 
misled  Just  as  were  the  British  and  French  before  1937.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  build  up  a  supply  of  munitions  and  to  develop  the 
technique  of  munition  making.  Only  last  week  a  few  of  the 
"educational  orders"  designed  to  give  private  Industry  the  stimulus 
for  an  expanding  production  were  let  by  our  Government.  This 
should  have  been  done  2  and  3  years  ago. 

INDIFFERENCI  TO   SECL^RITT    IS    INEXCUSABLE 

The  same  group  of  men  who  smeared  the  private  munitions- 
makers  smeared  also  a  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  he  dragged  America  Into  war  to  protect  our  credits 
and  trade.  This  libel  on  the  character  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
widely  disseminated  so  as  to  bolster  the  theory  that  wars  are 
made  for  gsdn  and  not  for  tho  defense  of  ideals  or  human  litjerty. 

Public  opinion  Ijecame  antiwar  but  at  the  same  time  public 
opinion  became  antldefense.  Indifference  to  security  Is  Inex- 
cusable. The  names  of  the  men  who  have  been  responsible  for 
failing  to  permit  America's  defenses  to  be  built  up  should  be 
written  plainly  on  the  tablets  of  American  history  so  that  this 
generation  may  know  who  It  was  that  conceived  the  plot  to  weaken 
the  war  defenses  of  democratic  nations. 

BLAME   rOK    OXJK   UKFKEPAKZDNISS    MXTST   BE   FIXID 

It  Is  not  too  lat«  to  Institute  an  Inquiry  Into  what  influences 
were  at  work  In  the  United  States  t»etween  1934  and  1940  to  sap  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  Nation  on  the  prodtictlon  side  and  to  frus- 
trate the  granting  of  the  requests  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  far 
new  weapons  ami  adequate  supplies. 


The  blame  for  unpreparedncss  must  be  fixed,  and  fixed  s<x>n. 
America  today  has  very  few  airplanes,  hardly  any  mechanized 
weapons  for  the  Army's  vise,  and  not  enough  transports  or  pcitrol 
vessels  to  take  care  of  contingencies  on  our  long  seaccasts  Why 
have  our  defen.ses  been  neglected? 

Certainly  the  facts  about  the  world  situation  have  been  known 
to  our  Government  Our  military  and  naval  intelligence  repre- 
sentatives abroaa  have  told  their  superior  ofBcers  In  Washington 
for  3  vears  Just  what  Germany  has  tieen  doing  President  Roose- 
velt has  h.id  detailed  reports  from  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  statioi.ed  In  foreign  capitals  The  danger  that 
faced  the  demtxracles  has  been  well  known  to  the  President  Why 
did  he  fall  to  tell  the  American  people  so  that  the  Congress  would 
respond  by  appropriating  the  necessary  sums  to  build  up  cur  air- 
plane industry  tor  defense  purposes? 

The  most  commonly  advanced  explanation  Is  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  attempted  to  arouse  the  Nation  he  would  have  been  called 
a  warmonger  and  that  he  would  have  been  refused  by  Congress 
the  grants  of  fundp  But  this  is  no  answer  Leadership  bared  on 
revelation  of  the  facts  may  fail  temporarily,  but  If  the  debate  Is 
Ije^un  soon  enough,  truth  will  in  time  prevail. 

What  would  have  happened  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  In  January 
1937  to  advise  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  need  for 
enlarged  defenses?  He  might  have  been  balked  by  public  opinion 
for  the  time  being;  but  If  it  were  clear  to  the  people  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt wanted  nothing  for  himself,  that  he  had  no  thlrd-teim  am- 
bitions the  people  would  have  accepted  his  argument  as  a  disin- 
terested expression. 

Mr  Roosevelt  even  in  1938  and  1939  had  nothing  to  lose  by  urg- 
ing preparedness — nothing  except  poesibly  a  third  term  And 
manv  a  fair-minded  person  will  say  that  as  between  a  political  less 
for  oneself  and  the  development  of  a  policy  which  In  the  long  run 
looks  to  the  protection  of  the  people  against  foreign  ageresslon, 
the  doubt  should  have  been  resolved  in  favor  of  an  uncompromis- 
ing campaign  for  naticnal  defense. 

Ambition  has  ruined  many  a  statesman  In  history  Conslder- 
atlcn  of  self  has  beclouded  the  vision  of  many  a  would-be  leader 
of  democracv  Conversely,  the  heroes  of  centuries  cf  human 
achievement  have  been  men  who  have  cast  aside  all  thought  of 
self  in  the  s.icnfices  that  bring  spiritual  rather  than  material 
compensations. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  war.  No  man  can  foretell  how  soon  wc 
will  realize  that  all  democracy  faces  a  threat  of  extinction  and  that 
we  must  recognize  a  state  of  war  exists  now  against  our  own  democ- 
racy The«e  are  not  times  when  wars  are  declared.  They  simply 
happen  overnight  and  cnly  the  democracies  insist  on  taking  time 
for  the  formalities,  while  the  aggressors  bomb  airdromes  and  ren- 
der defenses  impotent 

The  Presidents  duty  is  very  plain.  He  must  sacrifice  his  political 
ambitions  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  He  might  well  consider  the 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  program  putting  America 
Immediately  on  a  war  basis  At  the  same  moment  the  President 
ought  to  announce  that  he  will  respect  the  American  tradition  and 
refuse  to  run  for  a  third  term. 

NATIONAL    trNFTT    CANNOT    BC    BTTH-T    ON    DISTRUST 

A  Change  In  the  Presidency  Is  not  likely  to  cause  any  dl.sloca- 
tlon  in  industry,  especially  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  appoint  now  or 
give  power  to  men  already  appointed  to  accelerate  the  industrial 
production  of  the  Nation  for  defense  Whether  another  Demo- 
crat is  chosen— and  there  are  many  capable  leaders  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — or  whether  the  country  chooses  a  Republican,  the 
fact  remains  that  at  this,  of  all  times,  democracy  must  prove  the 
worth  of  its  institutions  In  the  middle  of  a  critical  period. 
Britain  changed  Prime  Ministers  last  month,  and  so  did  France 

If  America  is  to  go  into  war.  It  must  be  with  a  leadership  that 
l£  freed  from  the  handicaps  that  would  face  a  third-term  Presi- 
dent. National  unity  cannct  Ije  built  upon  foundations  of  dis- 
trust. And.  unhappily,  industry  today  does  not  feel  that  the 
President  is  as  concerned  about  the  national  defense  as  he  should 
be.  or  else  he  would  not  be  temporizing  with  advisory  councils 
and  insisting  on  maintaining  the  restrictions  and  barriers  that 
have  hamstrung  industry  for  the  last  7  years 

ALX    POLITICAL    AMDITIONS    MUST    BE    SACRIFICED 

Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  do  the  Job  of  directing  industrial  opera- 
tions hlm.se'.f  He  must  delegate  authority  and  do  so  promptly. 
He  must  al.so  tell  the  people  th?  truth  about  the  need  for  a  modi- 
fication In  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  New  Deal  on  business 
management  and  industrial  production  If  this  Is  not  done,  it 
will  be  said  with  emphasis  on  every  side  that  the  administration 
is  more  interested  m  saving  the  New  Deal  than  in  saving  America 

To  attain  the  desired  end— national  unity— the  third-term  Issue 
must  t>e  dispensed  of  by  the  President  himself  To  refuse  a  third- 
term  nomination  would,  to  be  siu^.  disappoint  the  selfish  politicians 
and  parasites  who  infest  Washington  and  who  have  Imposed  long 
enough  on  the  good  nature  of  a  generous-minded  President 

But  to  refuse  a  third  term  would  put  the  name  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  alongside  that  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son The  excuse  of  a  war  emergency,  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
a  third  term.  Is  a  shallow  one.  To  stirrender  the  democratic  process 
in  the  face  of  a  challenge  to  democracy  Itself  is  to  ml-sccnstrue  the 
innate  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  give  their  lives  and  their  properties  for  an  Ideal. 

The  time  has  come  for  men  in  public  life  to  raise  the  quality  of 
statesmanship  by  sacrificing  the  political  ego  for  tbe  common  good. 
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Only  by  such  an  example  can  the  thousands  of  men  young  and  eld 
In  our  midst  t>e  encouraged  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  self 
For  such  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  women  and  children 
In  our  cities  are  to  be  protected  from  the  bombs  that  can  be  so 
readily  dropped  by  aircraft  operating  from  nearby  ocean  bases  left 
unprotected  by  the  defeat  of  Britain  and  Prance. 

Will  America  learn  the  lessen  of  her  neglect  of  defen.ses  of  these 
last  few  years  or  will  historians  fix  the  blame  for  America's  downfall 
on  the  blindness  and  selfishness  of  her  political  leaders  of  today? 


No  Reason  for  Third  Term 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WORCESTER    (MASS  )    TELEGRAM 


Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  ol  July  10: 

I  From   the  Worcester    (Mass  )    Telegram   cf   July    10.    1940] 

NO    REASON    FOR    THIRD    TERM 

It  Is  universally  agreed  that  the  all-Important  issue  before  the 
American  people  Is  the  preservation  of  a  free  and  demcw^ratlc 
United  States  against  the  totalitarian  threat  from  Europe  The 
IfBue  Is  so  important  that  it  dwarfs  all  other  issues  and  reduces 
some  of  them  to  negligibility.  We  must  build  up  cur  national 
defer  scs  to  a  point  where  we  can  defy  the  totalitarian  fury.  We 
must  aid  in  every  way  consistent  with  law  and  our  own  defense 
those  who  are  now  at  war  against  that  fury 

It  happens  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  R(X5sevelt  administra- 
tion is  based  upon  a  lively  appreciation  cf  this  situation  Prior  to 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  felt  by  many 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  that  world  eveiits  demanded  the 
continuance  of  Mr  Rocsevelt  In  cfflce.  Columlst  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, who  up  until  then  had  evinced  no  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  his  ways,  cried  cut  hysterically  from  Paris  during 
the  battle  of  Flanders  that  the  Republicans  should  not  nominate 
anyone  against  Mr    R<cscvelt. 

The  candidates  for  the  Republican  ncmination.  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  fri^htenlngly  catual  about  what  was  happening  In 
Europe — frlghteningly  casual  and  bewllderlngly  indefinite;  their 
opinions  reflected  more  or  le.s8  strongly  the  discredited  doctrine  of 
Isolationism  Mr  Vandenberg.  for  example,  began  the  campaign 
as  an  old-fashioned  provincial  isolationist  and  wound  up  as  an 
"insulatloni.Kt,"  whatever  that  may  be  Mr  Dewey.  In  one  of  his 
first  speeches,  seemed  to  display  some  understanding  of  the  por- 
tentousness  of  events  abroad  and  then,  in  mid-career  in  the  West. 
misled  apparently  by  the  i.solationist  sentiment  then  articulate  in 
that  region,  went  overboard  for  isolationism  Mr.  Taft,  in  his 
lobot-llke  progress,  moved  on  Inexorably,  undisturbed.  It  wcu'd 
seem,  by  anything  outside  the  domestic  scene 

But  the  exception  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago  was  Mr.  Wlllkle. 
He  understood  the  Implications  for  us  m  the  European  war  and 
he  emphasized  them  boldly  and  clearly.  He  abhorred  Isolationism 
and  warned  the  Republican  Party  over  and  over  that,  if  It  em- 
braced Isolationism.  It  might  as  well  close  up  vihop  as  far  as 
this  1940  campaign  Is  concerned.  He  accepted  the  Roosevelt  for- 
eign policy  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  said  so  And  now  Mr. 
Wlllkle  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.  Regardless 
of  what  the  sweating  platform-makers  labored  forth  at  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Wlllkle  Is  his  own  platform 

Tlius.  when  it  comes  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
the  Wlllkle  formula  and  the  Roosevelt  formula  virtually  coincide. 
Mr  Wlllkle  sees  the  totalitarian  threat  as  vividly  as  Mr  Roosevelt 
sees  it  Mr  Wlllkle  is  as  anxious  to  preserve  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic America  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  anxious  Mr.  Willkle  Is  as 
con V, need  of  the  need  of  building  up  adequate  national  defenses 
as  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  convinced  Mr.  Wlllkle  is  as  confident  of  the 
wisdom  of  giving  all  aid  consistent  with  law  and  our  own  de- 
fense to  those  at  war  against  the  totalltarlans  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
confident  And  In  achieving  these  aims.  Mr  Wlllkle  promises  to 
be  more  effective  than  Mr    Roosevelt  would  be. 

TTierefore.  In  the  range  of  American  foreign  policy,  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  urging  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  used  to  be  known  as  an  independent 
Democratic  newspaper  and  now,  significantly,  wishes  to  be  known  , 
as  Independent  without  any  Democratic  qualifications,  yesterday. 
in  Its  leading  editorial,  called  upon  the  President  to  abjure  a  third 
nomination  In  view  of  Mr.  WlUkle's  concurrence  In  foreign  affairs. 
In  this  way  the  third  term  Issue,  said  the  Times,  could  be  kept  out 
of  the  campaign. 
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The  Tlroea  seems  to  be  unduly  wrotigbt  up  about  the  third-term 
laaue.  To  our  mind,  the  Wlllkle  nomination  has  shot  that  lasue 
down  Into  the  realm  of  the  academic.  For  us.  the  main  point  is 
that  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  reason  for  giving  a  third  term 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  their  domestic  record,  he  and  his  party 
richly  deserve  repudiation.  It  It  weren't  for  the  European  war 
repudiation  would  be  recognized  by  all  as  InevlUble.  ever  since 
the  1938  electiona  disclosed  the  popular  trend  away  from  the  New 
Deal.  For  a  time  Republican  fumbling  with  the  problems  created 
by  the  war  gave  substance  to  the  third -term  argument.  WlUkie 
has  ended  that  fumbling.  If  the  President's  grasp  of  foreign  affairs 
Is  "masterly,"  to  use  Dorothy  Thompsons  word,  so  is  Mr.  Winkle's. 
The  one  offsets  the  other. 

We-  are  confident  the  American  people  recognize  this,  and  are 
preparing  to  act  accordingly. 


Roads  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1940 


ARTICI.ES   BY    CHARLES    M.    UPHAM    AND    HAL    O.    SOURS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Upham,  engineer-director  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Road  Builder  Magazine,  regarding  the  importance  of 
road  building  in  our  national-defense  program. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BOAOB   AND   rEEKDOM 

"The  rockets'  red  glare. 

The  bcmbs  bursting  In  air, 
Gave  proof  throxigh  the  night 
That  our  flag  waa  still  there." 

More  than  a  century  and  a  hall  has  passed  since  Francis  Scott  Key 
penned  these  immortal  words.  His  song,  which  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  or  "76.  has  never  been  more  meaningful  than  in 
1&40  Today  a  United  States  at  peace  Is  firm  In  Its  hard-won  right 
to  lire,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  free  from  control  by 
»ny  nation  across  the  sea.  An  ocean  lies  between  us  and  the  bombs 
bursting  In  Europe.  The  rockets  whose  red  glare  painted  the  skies 
OE  the  Fourth  of  July  were  set  off  by  the  hands  of  peacefvU  celebrants 
of  America  s  successful  fight  for  Independence. 

Americans  celebrated  Independence  Day  this  year  with  more  than 
usual  thought  lor  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  July  Fourth 
orators  found  new  meaning  in  the  phrases  "freedom  of  speech," 
•freedom  of  the  press,"  and  "freedom  of  worship."  These  constitu- 
tional guaranties  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted  and  forgotten. 
The  citizen's  rlghU  are  being  desUoyed  with  alarming  speed  In  the 
Old  World.  The  United  States  Is  forced  to  embark  en  a  gigantic 
preparedness  program.  The  Nation  must  make  ready  to  defend  Ita 
rights  If  the  need  arises. 

The  pooslbUlty  of  foreign  Invasion  of  these  shores  Is  no  pleas- 
ant coiwlderatlon.  America  has  In  the  past  rested  secure  In  the 
confidence  that  two  oceans  are  protection  enough.  Today,  that 
confidence  is  shaken.  Adequate  defense  has  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  Important  needs.  We  must  now  be  prepared  to  meet 
attack  on  either  coaat.  Although  we  are  speedily  taking  steps  to 
Increase  the  slae  of  our  armed  forces,  we  cannot  expect  to  buUd 
up  an  Army  large  enough  to  defend  our  long  eastern  coastline, 
plus  a  duplicate  force  that  can  always  be  stationed  In  the  West. 

Instead,  we  mvut  have  a  mobUe  Army  that  can  quickly  move 
from  place  to  place.  If  we  are  attacked  on  the  west  coast,  when 
our  main  forces  are  stationed  In  the  Bast.  It  must  be  possible  to 
send  help  to  the  Invaded  area  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
United  States  Army  Is  doing  Its  best  to  make  rapid  transportation 
possible.  Every  branch  Is  speeding  up  the  addition  of  motorized 
units.  The  growth  of  rapid,  mechanized  fighting  equipment  has 
been  phenomenal.  Otir  men.  arms,  and  supplies  are  today  carried 
on  rubber-tired  wheels.  Unfortunately,  however,  rubber  wheels 
and  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines  are  not  the  only  requlremenU  for 
rapid  movement.  Our  hopes  for  the  future  may  some  day  be 
In  the  hands  of  America's  armed  forces.  Their  ability  to  fulfill 
these  hopes  may  In  turn  rest  on  America's  highway  system. 

^w  weir  are  oiir  highways  prepared  to  meet  the  test  of  modem 
warfare?  Tou  received  a  striking  answer  to  that  question  if 
you.  like  thousands  of  other  Americans,  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  wltlx  a  motor  trip.      Tou  loxud  the  highways  congested 


and  Incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  traffic .  Tou 
lost  many  minutes  In  traffic  tie-ups.  minutes  that  might  be  price- 
less to  an  army  In  wartime.  If  you  left  the  main  highways  you 
lound  many  miles  of  unimproved  dirt  roads,  roads  over  which 
foodstuffs  must  be  transported  from  the  farms  to  the  Army  In 
the  event  of  war  You  probably  exp>erienced  at  least  one  nar- 
row escape  from  accident  at  a  sharp  curve,  railroad  grade  crossing, 
or  some  other  highway  hazard.  Ycu  relumed  home  at  night 
with  darkness  added  to  the  other  dangers  of  driving  And  you 
found  reports  of  himdreds  of  deaths  and  Injuries  due  to  holiday 
traffic  In  your  morning  newspaper 

The  traffic  that  you  found  on  the  roads  on  July  4  was  small 
In  comparison  to  the  numbers  that  must  use  these  same  roads 
In  wartime.  The  inadequacy  of  our  highways  becomes  Increas- 
ingly apparent  as  we  consider  the  need  for  speed  In  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  arms,  and  supplies.  We  must  strengthen 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force.  We  must  also  perfect  our  high- 
way sirstem  that  we  may  be  always  certain  of  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  query — 

"Oh.    say.    does    that    star-spangled    banner    yet    wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  " 

Also.  I  include  an  article  from  the  same  magazine  on  the 
subject  of  military  roads  by  Mr.  Hal  G.  Sours,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Highways  and  president  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Progressive  thinking  In  highway  circles  can  well  look  to  the  subject 
of  military  roads  as  a  means  of  latlcnally  driving  home  the  messacce 
of  need  for  highway  improvements.  Judging  from  present  dis- 
patches from  the  war  theater  and  from  activity  In  this  country,  the 
subject  of  war  and  war  preparation  Is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  several 
years,  no  matter  what  the  immediate  outcome.  It  is  not  within 
my  province  or  desire  to  attempt  to  be  a  prophet  on  military  sub- 
jects. However,  without  our  solicitation,  the  problem  of  military 
preparedness  Is  upon  us  We  can  do  ourselves  and  the  world  a 
service  by  thinking  in  the  same  terms  regarding  highways. 

As  Industry  gears  Itself  for  wartime  production,  highways  will 
be  subjected  to  a  vast  tonnage  increase  in  both  commercial  and 
noncommercial  vehicular  travel.  The  cost  of  highway  depreciation 
during  such  times  is  a  bill  against  war  which  can  neither  be  antici- 
pated nor  calculated,  but  the  toll  will  nevertheless  be  taken  and  It 
will  hasten  obsolescence.  One  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of  the 
war  to  date  has  been  the  success  of  mechanized  units.  In  this  new 
type  of  warfare  highway  construction  and  maintenance  will  prob- 
ably be  put  to  its  greatest  test.  From  It  road  builders  can  learn 
the  greatest  lessons. 

As  Is  well  known,  one  of  Germany's  earliest  steps  was  to  build 
new  highways  to  provide  for  the  rapid  movement  of  mechanized 
units.  We  saw  pictures  and  read  much  about  German  road  building 
before  we  received  information  concerning  the  mechanized  units 
themselves.  So  Germany  apparently  prepared  for  war  in  a  logical 
manner  by  first  preparing  the  tracks  for  the  rapid  movement  of 
its  mechanized  units.  The  practicability  of  such  forethought  is 
Indicated  by  the  speed  with  which  attacks  have  been  made  and  their 
results 

Military  highways  designated  as  such  hy  the  War  Department 
constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  to'al  mileage,  but  prepa- 
ration of  such  highways  for  military  purposes  furnishes  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  driving  home  the  economics  of  highways  In  a  field  of 
public  opinion  that  is  now  ready-made,  so  far  as  home  defense  is 
concerned.  In  other  words  attention  Is  being  increasingly  focused 
on  military  highways  and  this  public  Interest  will  grow  as  mecha- 
nized military  equipment  Is  augmented  The  opportunity  of  reveal- 
ing the  highway  story  under  such  auspices  Is  a  necessity  and  a 
patriotic  endeavor 

Needs  of  military-  units  of  the  mechanized  type  are  scarcely 
greater  than  requirements  for  our  ordinary  vehicular  travel  Well- 
located  highways  of  sufficient  and  safe  widths,  with  ample  sight 
distances,  bypassing  many  of  the  small,  closely  spaced  communi- 
ties to  provide  the  exped.tlous  movement  of  units  are  the  ruling 
needs  of  the  day  In  peace  as  well  as  In  wartime.  In  wartime, 
however,  quick  action  Is  expected.  During  the  last  World  War, 
In  some  instances,  the  army  had  to  take  over  road  building  under 
imfavorable  circumstances  where  clVil  authorities  were  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  routes.  Highways  produced  under  emer- 
gency conditions  no  doubt  served  the  immediate  purpose,  but  long- 
time engineering  and  sound  road-bulldlng  practice  were  lacking 
vmder  the  force  of  circumstances  that  demanded  baste.  The  road- 
buUdlng  industry  can  serve  the  Nation  In  this  present  situation 
by  encouraging  farsightedness  In  miUtarj-  needs  that  autonaatl- 
cally  link  up  with  the  modernization  of  highways.  The  waste 
of  funds  and  effort  encountered  In  the  World  War  can  thus  tte 
saved. 

By  standing  by  and  moving  In  an  orderly  manner  the  road- 
bulid.ng  Industry  can  at  least  aid  In  setting  the  pace  of  business 
sanity  during  the  approach  to  wartime  conditions  Two  problems. 
therefore,  confront  the  mdustry:  First,  to  make  highway  military 
preparedness  consistent  with  peacetime  needs,  with  the  long-range 
vlewpo.nt  uppermost;  and.  second,  an  orderly  approach  and  self- 
regulatlon  of  conditions  which  may  change  deliveries,  wage  scales, 
and  other  road-construction  factors. 
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War  Industries  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


EXTRACT  FROM  WAR  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON  IN  1919 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  alwut  a  war  industries  board  that  I  am  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  privileges  to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
several  salient  extracts  from  the  war  report  to  President 
Wilson  In  1919.  It  is  contained  in  the  rapidly  vanishing 
House  Document,  Volume  97  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  is  a  monument  to  a  great  chairman. 
Bernard  Baruch.  and  his  assistants. 

REPOKT  or  CHAIRMAN  OF  THI  WAS  INDUSTKIES  BOARD 

New  York.  December  15,  1919. 
Mt  Dear  Mb  President:  An  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  service  and 
the  succes-s  that  characterized  the  work  of  the  Board's  members, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  being  asscrlatod.  Is  generously 
expressed  In  your  own  words  when  you  said,  with  relcrcnce  to  them, 
that  they  had  "turned  aside  from  every  private  Interest  of  their 
own  and'  devoted  the  whole  of  their  trained  capacity  to  the  tasks 
that  supplied  the  sinews  of  the  whole  great  undertaking.  •  •  • 
To  American  lndu.stry.  to  employer  and  employee,  to  capital  and 
labor,  to  each  of  whom  Is  due  a  large  share  of  such  success  as  the 
War  Industries  Board  has  achieved:  to  their  spirit  of  service,  of 
patriotism,  and  of  cooperation.  I  make  acknowledgment  and  dedi- 
cate this  booklet,  which  Is  largely  a  record  of  their  own  activities 
and  of  achievements  their  support  made  possible. 

In  measuring  cur  victory  the  Importance  of  the  battle  line  at  home 
must  ever  be  a  great  factor.  The  mobill7>ation  of  America's  in- 
dustrial forces  and  conversLin  from  peace  and  construction  to  war 
and  destruction  waa  a  gigantic  task  and  responded  to  In  a  gigantic 
manner.  Its  value  In  the  final  outcome  rates  second  only  to  the 
mobillTatlon  of  the  Nation's  manpower,  and  In  that  enterprise,  the 
War  Industrie!"  Board,  which  commanded,  under  you.  the  forces  of 
Industry,  was  likewi.se  of  aid  by  Indicating  those  trades  from  which 
the  workers  could  be  more  readily  spared  than  from  others,  the 
"continuation   of  which  wore  essential  to  the  war's  development. 

The  needs  ot  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  other  war  agencies  of 
our  country  and  our  «iR.<iorlnte8  changed  and  expanded  over  night. 
It  was  no  part  of  our  work  to  make  the  program:  our  duty  was  to 
help  execute  It  by  supplying  the  materials  that  make  success  attain- 
able. To  be  able  to  do  this,  to  know  what  we  had  to  do  and  then 
to  plan  to  do  It.  to  coordinate  and  syTichronlze  the  multiplicity  of 
national  and  International  efforts  and  make  them  effective  In  sup- 
plying the  war  demands  so  that  our  armies  and  navies  could  dis- 
charge their  dulv  of  fighting  and  winning,  the  War  Industries  Board 
evolved  a  general  formula,  which  Is  herewith  appended  because  it 
contains  Its  theory  of  organization  and  policy  of  procedure — because 
it  shows  what  the  board  was  and  what  It  tried  to  do.     It  read: 

"Wars  are  fought  and  won — or  lost— on  the  land,  on  the  water. 
In  the  air.  and  on  those  battle  lines  behind  the  front  where  the 
civilian  forces  stand 

"It  is  not  enough  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  military  strength:  there 
must  be  a  mobilization  of  her  full  economic  resources— Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  financial.  These  must  be  organized,  coordinated, 
and  directed  with  the  same  strategy  that  governs  the  operations 
of  the  purely  military  arms  of  the  service. 

"The  prodigious  strain  upon  the  world's  productive  capmclty  must 
be  met  and  balanced  to  provide  the  means  of  warfare  and  to  main- 
tain the  civilian  population  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  economic 
fabric. 

"America  today  is  the  chief  source  of  strength  to  the  forces  en- 
gaged In  the  conflict  against  German  world  domination.  That 
strength  is  expref«»ed  In  terms  of  manpower  and  of  material — the 
one  military,  the  second  Indiistrlal 

"To  control  and  regulate  Industry  In  all  Its  direct  and  indirect 
relations  to  the  war  and  to  the  Nation,  the  President  has  created 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  placed  the  responsibility  for  its  opera- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  chairman." 

Also,  the  Board  provides  supplies  necessary  to  the  military  needs 
of  our  as.soc'.ates  in  the  war.  and  those  commodities  required  by 
neutrals  In  exchange  for  materials  essential  to  us 

P-.nally,  and  of  paramount  importance,  the  Beard,  in  alliance 
with  the  food.  fuel,  and  labor  administrations,  provides  for  the 
country's  civilian  needs,  the  protection  of  which  Is  a  particular 
duty  of  the  organization. 

It  Is  not  only  the  duty  cf  the  War  Industries  Board  to  stimulate 
and  expand  production  In  those  industries  making  war  essentials. 
It  Is  equally  the  Board's  duty  to  protect,  as  far  as  may  l>e,  those 
Industries  not  Immediately  essentlsi  to  tl»e  war  program. 


The  War  Industries  Board  Is  a  method  of  control  devl»e«l  by  the 
President  to  equalize  the  strain  placed  upon  the  American  Indus- 
trial structxwe  by  the  war. 

It  stimulates  and  expands  the  production  of  those  materials 
essential  to  the  war  program  and  at  the  same  time  It  depresses 
and  curtails  the  production  of  those  things  not  of  a  necessitous 
nature.  This  Is  done  by  regulation.  In  consonance  with  other 
executive  branches  of  the  basic  economic  elements:  (a)  Facilities, 
(b)  materials,  (c)  fuel,  (d)  transportation,  (e)  labor,  and  (f) 
capital. 

The  method  of  control  Is  through  a  preference  list,  on  which 
arc  placed  those  Industries  whose  output  Is  essential  to  the  war's 
progress.  Tlie  priority  Indicated  by  the  preference  list  Is  the  master 
key  to  the  six  elements  named. 

Further,  the  Board  regulates  all  and  controls  certain  other  Indus- 
tries of  first-rate  war  importance.  It  fixes  prices  through  the  prlce- 
flxlng  committee.  It  creates  new  and  converts  old  facilities,  It  clears 
the  national  business  requirements,  and  It  leads  to  conservation, 
which  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand and  the  available  supply — a  gap  which  exists  in  almost  all 
the  great  commercial  staples. 

The  War  Industries  Board  embraces  all  and  each  of  the  Nation. 
Food  and  fuel  are  separately  administered,  but  with  every  other 
article  of  military  need  and  of  ordinary  life  the  Board  has  a  direct 
connection,  and  it  has  a  basic  relationship  which  the  War  Industries 
Board  provides. 

The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  demand  sacrifices.  It  is  the 
price  of  victory. 

Only  actual  needs,  not  fancied  wants,  should  and  can  be  satisfied. 
To  save  heavy  and  long   privation,  temporary   deprivation  must 
be  the  rule. 

America's  willingness  to  accept  these  conditions  marks  her  ability 
to  quicken  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  I  inform  you  that  there  was  not  a  slacker 
to  be  found  among  the  industries.  Not  one  had  to  be  coerced. 
They  governed  them-selves  by  the  answer  to  a  single  question, 
namely.  Do  the  continuation  of  our  enterprises  help  or  hurt  the  war 
program? 

The  choice  was  unanimous  for  service  rather  than  profit — for 
national  need  Instead  of  the  individual  expediency.  In  every  way 
they  thoroughly  responded  to  the  test.  Not  a  single  business  from 
the  greatest  business  organization  to  the  smallest  merchant  but  waa 
affected  by  the  war:  but  was  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifice. 
But  because  of  them — their  brains,  their  workers,  and  their 
money-  added  to  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  to  the  general  public's  readiness  for  sacrifice.  America  was  not 
found  wanting:  because  of  them  America  was  able  to  supply  the 
men  and  materials  without  which  victory,  at  the  time  It  came,  could 
not  have  been  won. 

It  la  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  America's  industrial 
efforts  In  terms  of  dollars  but  It  Is  safe  to  say  the  total  ran  into 
the  billions. 

In  my  aissoclates  chosen  from  the  whole  Nation  because  of  their 
ability,  I  found  my  support  to  come  as  quickly  from  the  Republi- 
cans as  from  the  DemocraU:  from  the  man  of  German  extraction 
as  from  the  one  whose  antecedents  were  English.  In  the  spirit  of 
service  because  of  the  world  crisis  and  the  national  emergency,  there 
were  fused  all  differences  of  politics,  of  ancestry,  of  religion;  all 
were  Americans  and  as  such  soldiers  of  the  common  good.  To  these 
men  on  the  board,  and  to  the  American  employer  and  employee, 
goes  such  praise  as  the  organization  may  have  earned. 

With  these  t>eside  him  he  was  able  to  render  service;  without  their 
support  he  could  not  have  succeeded. 

Because  every  member  uf  the  War  Industries  Board  from  the  top 
to  the  t>ottom  Is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  yourself  and  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  will  append  a  complete  roster  of  those  devoted 
fellow  citizens,  men  and  women  who  discharged  their  duty  to  their 
country  by  earnest  service  In  this  vital  organization.  To  them  I 
again  express  my  thanks  and  for  them  I  express  the  gratitude  we 
all  of  us  feel  in  having  been  vouchsafed  this  great  opportunity  to 
which  we  sought,  as  best  we  could,  greatly  to  rise. 

Between  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  War  Industries  Board  the  problem  was  faced  of 
reversing  the  Board's  machinery  In  order  to  demobilize  industry 
from  war  service  and  assist  it  back  to  its  normal  channels.  The 
German  collapse  had  been  8p)ectacular  in  its  suddenness.  When 
fighting  ceased,  war  production  in  the  United  States  was  reaching 
Its  peak.  Every  unit  of  the  vast  machinery  was  keyed  up  to  high 
speed.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  knowledge  of  this  fact  con- 
tributed materially  to  Germany's  sudden  realization  to  the  hope- 
les.snes8  of  her  position.  The  Board  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  Industry  as  it  was  put  back  on  a  peace  basis. 
The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  Board  determined  as  a  general 
policy  that  price  agreements  should  continue  for  the  period 
originally  fixed.  The  President  directed  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  not  to  market.  In  competition  with  private 
producers,  materials  In  which  there  was  no  shortage  and  which 
were  not  of  a  perishable  nature.  The  Board,  through  recommenda- 
tions and  advico.  aided  In  cancelation  of  contracts  so  as  to  stabilize 
as  far  as  possible  the  flow  of  materials,  labor,  and  plant  facilities 
back  to  peace  channels.  It  was  arranged  with  all  of  the  war- 
making  agencies  of  the  Goverrrnicnt  that  the  Board  should  be 
ndvlsed  of  revisions  and  adjustments  of  all  Government  contract* 
In  excess  of  HOO.OOO.  The  Board's  facilities  section,  for  a  brief  time, 
remained  as  the  clearing  house  for  all  information  relating  to  con- 
tract adjustment.     Contact  also  was  maintained  wltb  tbe  lAtoot 
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IVp(trtm«nt  so  that  a»  labor  was  released  from  war  work  It  was 
distributed  to  peacetime  industrlea  needing  It.  If  the  proper 
authority  had  been  at  hand,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  have  continued  lt«  functions  during  the 
period  of  readjustment.  Much  good  could  have  been  accomplished. 
But  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  purchases  by  the  Allies 
and  cur  own  great  departments  coming  to  an  end,  the  power  of 
the  Board,  without  further  additional  legislative  authority,  ceased. 
and  It  was  possible  to  do  only  what  w*s  done — to  wind  up  its  work 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  similar  emergency  may  arise  In  the  future,  and  it  can  more 
easily  be  coped  with  If  the  experiences  of  the  last  2  years  are 
profited  by,  the  writer  believes. 

1  There  should  be  created  a  peacetime  skeleton  organization 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  war-making  agencies.  It  should  be 
beaded  by  a  chairman  who.  when  the  emergency  arises,  should  be 
granted  the  powers  necessary  to  cooperate  and  synchronize  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country.  With  him  should  be  associated 
the  represenUtlve  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment. There  also  should  be  in  the  skeletonized  organization  a 
vice  chairman,  a  secretary,  a  council,  and  members  In  charge  of 
raw  materials,  finished  products,  facilities,  prices,  labor,  planning, 
and  statistics  (during  peace,  under  the  Department  of  Commerce), 
priority,  and  oonservatJon.  Under  these  there  should  be  also  the 
varloiiK  section  or  commodity  heads.  The  peacetime  organization 
would  meet  at  least  once  a  year  to  discuss  and  outline  plans  and  to 
keep  In  touch  with  the  general  world  situation  and  with  one 
another.  Each  sectional  head  would  name  committees  in  each 
Industry.  In  order  that,  In  the  event  of  an  Impending  crisis,  it 
would  be  possible  within  a  few  days  to  create  an  organization  which 
Immediately  would  mobilize  all  of  the  industries  of  the  Nation  and 
quickly  make  available  for  the  Government  all  of  Its  resources. 
These  men.  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  who  would  keep 
the  records,  would  serve  without  compensation,  and  the  actual 
expense  of  maintaining  such  an  organization  would  be  small.  I 
would  further  recommend  that  all  priorities.  Including  those  of 
shipping,  would  be  centralized  In  the  chairman. 

2.  Through  a  system  of  stimulation  by  a  protective  tariff,  a  bonus, 
an  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  limited  period,  licensing,  or  any 
other  effective  means,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop production  of  manganese,  chrome,  tungsten,  dyestuff.  byprod- 
ucts of  coal,  and  all  such  raw  materials  usually  Impcnted.  but  which 
can  be  produced  in  quantity  in  this  ootmtry.  Above  all.  Imme- 
diate and  persistent  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  production  of 
nitrogen  and  Its  substitutes,  not  alone  for  war  but  for  agrlctU- 
ttiral  purposes. 

3  Under  the  supervision  of  the  proper  departments  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  some  industries  must  be  given  encouragement  to  main- 
tain a  skeleton  organization  through  which  can  be  developed  the 
rapid  manufacture  of  guns,  munitions,  airplanes,  etc.  Some  fa- 
culties already  developed  might  be  kept  alive  through  outright  ptir- 
chase  or  by  small  orders  for  munitions  and  airplanes,  while  at  all 
times  there  must  be  kept  on  hand  the  necessary  dies.  jigs,  flxttjres. 
etc..  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The  expert  per- 
sonnel of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  in  addition  to  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  In  the  new  war-making  agencies,  should  keep 
the  indtistrtes  of  the  Nation  attuned  to  a  skeleton  form  to  meet 
ImuMdlately  that  enlariged  demand  which  would  come  through  war. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

BxBMAao  M.  BAXCca. 
Hon.  Woooaow  WiLaow. 

Prewldent  of  the  United  State*. 

The  White  House.  Washtnffton.  D.  C. 


An  Interventionist  With  a  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


ARTICLK   BY   LAWRENCE   DENNIS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  a  most  interesting  article 
concemlQg  the  appalntment  of  Henry  L,  Stimson.  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  appeared  July  7.  1940,  in  the  National  Whirligig. 
one  of  America's  outstanding  newspaper  columns.  The  writer 
of  this  article  Is  a  well-known  author  and  lectxirer  and  was 
formerly  In  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Service. 

The  record  of  a  real  interventionist  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  is  as  follows: 

miaavawiioiciaT  wrra  a  a»coao 
(By  Lawrence  Dennis,  author  and  lecturer:  formerly  XTnlted  States 

Diplomatic  Service) 

A  dogmatle  man  at  73  may  be  expected  to  run  true  to  his  reoogrd 
and  (xmyicUona.     Henry   Ij.   Btlmaon's  major   dogma   through   the 


years  has  been  that  the  United  States  should  not  miss  opportunities 
to  Intervene  In  foreign  wars       And  now  he  Is  Secretarj-  of  War 

The  chief  episodes  In  Mr  Stimson 's  interventionist  record  are 
Nicaragua  In  1927  and  Japan  In  1931.  In  Nicaragua  he  had  a  suc- 
cess. In  Japan  a  failure.  His  success  In  Nicaragua  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  cost  the  lives  of  116  United  Slates  marines  and 
of  some  3.000  Nlcaraguans  in  a  l-year  war  which  took  an  American 
expeditionary  force  of  over  5.000  marines  and  bluejackets  to  fight. 
His  failure  to  get  Britain  and  the  United  States  Into  a  war  with 
Japan  In  1931  doubtless  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  American  and 
British  lives  American  patriots,  mothers,  wives,  and  children 
should  now  be  praving  for  the  failure  of  Wrong  Hor^e  Harrys  next 
design  for  American  intervention  In  a  foreign  broU.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan  will  be  tougher  nuts  than  Nlcaraguans  for  the 
American  fighting  man.  though  not  for  Stlmsons  legalistic  mind 
and   crusading    (In   a   Washington   desk   chair)    spirit 

Mr  Stimson.  as  a  legalist,  a  moralist,  and  a  propagandist  of  com- 
mercial international  Interests,  stands  for  all  that  has  been  mo.st 
foolish  and  proved  most  disastrous  in  foreign  relations  for  tx)ih 
America  and  Britain  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
this  Ideology  that  prevented  a  realistic  policy  In  Mexico  after  the 
overthrow  of  Diaz  In  1910.  with  results  costly  to  our  relations  there. 
It  was  this  same  Ideology  that  got  us  Into  war  in  April  1917  and  got 
Britain  and  Prance  Into  war  In  September  1939 

Mr.  StlmsoD  was  of  no  use  In  carrying  out  the  military  phases  of 
the  Nicaragua  intervention  A  tired  old  attorney  who  can  work 
only  with  legal  papers  and  only  for  a  few  hotirs  at  a  time,  he 
will  now  be  of  little  use  In  connection  with  any  purely  military 
problems  America  may  have  to  face  as  a  result  of  his  interven- 
tionist policy.  But.  for  committing  American  soldiers  to  fighting 
on  foreign  shores  without  a  congressional  declaration  of  war 
for  tricking  Congress  and  the  American  people  Into  a  war  they 
don't  want,  and  for  making  out  a  case  for  such  Intervention  based 
on  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  disregard  for  the  plainest  im- 
jjeratlves  of  the  Constitution,  no  better  legal  mind  or  moral 
propagandist  could  have  been  mobilized  by  our  war-minded  Presi- 
dent. Moreover,  his  powerful  personal  claque,  carefully  cultivated 
In  each  of  the  48  States,  has  long  been  accustomed  to  endorse 
by  phone,  wire,  cable,  mall  and  political  press\ire  the  plans  of 
"Mr.  Secretary." 

This  writer  was  United  States  charge  d'affaires  in  Nicaragua 
from  August  1926  to  the  beginning  of  1927.  I  am,  therefore, 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  much  unpublished  Information 
to  discuss  both  Mr.  Stimson  as  a  diplomat  and  Mr.  Stlmson's 
Interventionist  record  In  Nicaragua.  In  the  eight  months  of 
1926-27  during  which  I  was  In  charge  of  the  American  Legation 
In  Managua,  I  carried  out  with  full  approval  the  instructions  of 
our  State  Department  to  get  Adolfo  Diaz  designated  President  of 
Nicaragua  so  Washington  could  recognize  him;  I  presided  over  an 
\msucoeasful  peace  conference  held  aboard  an  American  warship 
between  the  Managua  Oovemment  and  the  rebels  who  called 
themaelvea  the  legal  government;  and  I  sent  the  inaccurate 
telegram,  as  Instructed  by  Washington,  saying  that  American 
marines  were  needed  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  In 
Nicaragua. 

On  my  return  to  Washington  in  early  April  1927  I  was  at  once 
rushed  Into  the  palsied  presence  of  old  Secretary  Kellogg  and  hla 
hard-boiled  Under  Secretary  of  State.  R.  E  Olds,  both  of  whom 
complimented  me  on  my  handling  of  the  Nlcaraguan  situation. 
But  they  said  that  the  Nlcaraguan  developments  had  become  so 
grave  that  It  required  the  talents  of  the  biggest  man  they  could 
find.  Accordingly.  President  Coolldge  had  drafted  Mr.  Stimson  to 
go  to  Nlcaragrua  as  his  p>er8onal  representative  to  make  peace — 
something  Admiral  Latimer  with  the  Special  Service  Squadron  and 
I  with  the  Legation  had  failed  to  achieve.  The  Admiral  and  I. 
when  asked  our  opinions,  had  told  Washington  that  our  only 
alternatives  were :  ( 1 )  To  let  the  Nlcaraguans  fight  It  out.  with 
every  probability  that  the  ret)el8  would  win  and  oust  ovu-  puppet 
president:  or  (2)  to  take  over  all  Nicaragua  with  a  force  of  5.000 
marines,  which  we  said  would  probably  involve  a  long-drawn-out 
war  similar  to  our  4-year  pacification  of  the  Philippines  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Washington  turned  from  Its  professional 
fighting  man  and  diplomat  to  the  high-priced  Wall  Street  corpo- 
ration lawyer  who  was  supposed  to  p>ofl8ess  a  magic  formula  for 
making  peace  with  legal  words  and  legal  contracts. 

Stimson  reached  Nicaragua  In  early  May  1927  Under  a  marine- 
arranged  truce,  he  entered  at  once  Into  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz  and  rebel  General  Moncada.  The  latter  saw  no  reason 
to  quit  with  victory  In  sight.  Stimson  told  him  that  Washington, 
having  recognized  Diaz,  could  not  allow  our  picked  man  to  be 
oturted.  Moncada  quickly  came  to  the  point.  If  the  honorable 
special  emissary  of  the  White  House  would  put  It  in  writing,  so 
Moncada  could  prove  to  his  generals  that  American  armed  forces 
would  be  used  against  the  rebels  to  force  compliance  with  the 
Stimson  terms,  he.  Moncada.  would  lay  down  his  arms  and  try 
to  get  his  men  to  do  likewise,  fvilly  realizing  the  futility  of  a  little 
Nlcaraguan  Army  defying  the  mighty  United  SUtes.  Stimson.  to 
avoid  a  return  to  Washington  m  failure,  reluctantly  put  this 
threat  In  writing.  When  he  advised  Washington  by  cable  In  a 
code  meosage  that  he  was  doing  so.  Secretary  Kellogg  shot  back 
Instructions  not  to  do  It.  But  Stimson  had  already  proceeded 
and,  going  over  Kellogg's  head  to  President  Coolldge,  was  upheld. 
Meanwhile.  Just  after  the  ultlmattim  had  been  delivered,  against 
Kellogg's  instructions,  the  State  Department  permanent  officials 
had  publicly  denied  Its  delivery,  assuming  that  Stimson  had  not 
exceeded  his  authority. 
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Once  Moncada  and  his  generals  had  signed  on  the  Stimson  dotted 
I'ne.  the  Wall  Street  attorney  wired  back  to  a  waiting  America  that 
he  had  brought  peace  to  Nlcaragiia.  Shortly  thereafter,  one  of 
Moncadas  generals.  Sandlno  by  name,  refused  to  lay  down  his  arms 
to  Yankee  imperialism,  as  he  called  It,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  the 
3.000  Nicaraeuan  and  116  American  lives.  But  this  minor  sequel, 
engaging  over  5.000  American  naval  forces  In  the  Nlcaraguan  Jungle 
for  several  years,  was  not  allowed  to  tarnish  the  luster  of  Stlmson's 
peace.  Sandlno  wa.s  merely  labeled  a  bandit  Actually,  he  was  an 
exalted  If  foolL-^h  patriot  and  no  more  of  a  bandit  than  George 
Washington  or  Garibaldi 

Stimson  had  no  legal  authority  and  President  Coolldge  had  not  a 
shadow  of  constitutional  right,  without  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  or  sanction,  to  authorize  Stimson  to  pledge  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  a  war  on  Nlcaraguans  on  Nlcaraguan  soli  In 
enforcement  of  Stlmson's  ultimatum.  Several  Senators.  Including 
Borah,  said  publicly  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
properly  impeachable  for  this  excess  of  authority.  Stimson,  as  Sec- 
retary' of  State,  made  out  a  Philadelphia  lawyer's  case  for  his  Presi- 
dential client  The  difficulty  was  met  largely  by  euphemisms  and 
name  calling  It  was  not  a  war  but  cooperation  with  the  Nlcarag- 
uans to  put  down  banditry.    Sandlno  was  not  a  rebel  but  a  bandit. 

With  that  precedent,  how  easy  It  would  be  now  for  Mr  Stimson 
to  call  an  American  expeditionary  force  to  Europe  a  mere  matter  of 
cooperating  with  the  British  In  stamping  out  the  banditry  of  Hitler 
et  al  Stimson  will  be  no  good  for  the  military  aspects  of  the 
enterprise,  but  hi-i  record  proves  him  an  expert  at  putting  over  a 
foreign  war  by  the  Pre.«ldont  without  congressional  authorization. 
He  can  put  it  over  In  a  legal,  propaganda,  and  moral  way.  The  task 
of  putting  It  over  In  a  practical  way.  of  course,  will  fall  to  younger 
fighting  men  and  executives,  the  age  limit  even  for  generals  being  64. 


Hatch  Bill  No.  2 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PKNNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  thp:  house  of  representativp:s 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1940 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  reason  for  not  sup- 
porting S.  3046  was  because  I  believed  it  to  be  undemocratic. 
I  did  not  support  the  original  Hatch  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  last  year. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  nor  those  who  support  it;  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  getting  away  from  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy when  we  deprive  Federal  employees  of  the  right  to  seek 
office  and  to  publicly  support  candidates  in  whom  they  are 
interested. 


Roosevelt's  Deci-sion  Cannot  Be  Delayed  Longer — 
The  Real  Fight  Now  Looms  Between  Two  New 
Deals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  July  5, 1940: 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal  of  July  5.  1940) 

BOOSrVELT'S  DECISIOW  CANNOT  BE  DEUkTZD  IjONCE»;    THW  REAL  FIGHT  NOW 
LOOMS  BETWEEN  TWO  KTW  DEALS 

Pour  months  from  today  tlie  people  of  the  United  Slates  will  vote 
on  Presidential  nominees 

A  week  ago.  In  a  surprise  move,  the  Republican  Convention  pro- 
claimed a  New  Deal  for  Its  party  and  went  before  the  country  with 
Ite  strongest  p:)S8ible  ticket— Wendell  Wlllltle.  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon. 

A  week  from  Monday  the  Democratic  convention  will  meet  to 
Its  ticket,  and  there  is  no  reaaon  why  it,  too,  may  not  be 


featured  by  a  surprise  move.     It  Is  possible  that  President  Roosevelt 
may  decline   the   nomination  of   his  party  for  a   third   term. 

Until  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Nazis.  In  early 
May.  political  wiseacres  the  country  over  chorused  assurance  that 
the  President  would  not  accept  the  nomination  but  would  under- 
take to  dictate  his  successor  as  head  of  the  ticket. 

Proni  mid-May  until  late  June  the  grim  sp>ecter  of  war  and  th« 
overnight  demand  for  large-.scale  national  defense  shadowed  all 
p.jUtkal  considerations,  and  again  the  acceptance  of  a  third-term 
nomination  by  Roosevelt  was  taken  for  granted 

Now.  America  Is  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  war  situation,  public 
opinion,  on  record  fur  preparedness,  shifts  ttack  to  politics,  again  to 
ask  the  question:    "Is  he  or  l.sn't  he?" 

Only  the  President  knows  the  answer  to  that  question.  For 
months  he  has  maintained  the  silence  of  the  sphinx  His  name  ap- 
peared on  the  primary  ballots  In  many  States  with  no  word  from 
the  Wlilte  House.  Accordingly,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  dele- 
gates will  converge  on  Chicago  pUdged  to  his  renomlnatlon.  The 
people  who  want  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  expect  him  to  accept 
the  nomination  and  do  not  believe  that  he  will  let  them  down. 
The  nomination  will  be  dlfflcult  to  decline. 

Only  the  President  knows  his  own  mind  and  heart.  Only  he  can 
appraise  for  himself  whether  he  cares  to  undertake  the  campaign 
that  would  be  a  fight  from  start  to  finish.  And  It  is  certain  that 
ho  would  not  care  to  risl  defeat  with  the  Issues  drawn  as  they 
appear  to  be  at  the  moment. 

At  present  no  one  can  forecast  with  any  certainty  the  outcon\e  of 
a  WiUkle-Roosevelt  race,  beyond  the  probable  election  of  a  Republi- 
can House  of  Representatives 

Both  men  have  personal  appeal.  Both  men  have  liberal  Ideals. 
Wlllkie  previously  had  indorsed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Roosevelt 
admini.stration  and  had  approved  Its  reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy. 

Either  candidate  would  .suffer  much  If  tainted  as  an  Interven- 
tionist, becau.se.  repardless  of  party,  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  want  the  United  States  to  become  embroiled  in  a  foreign  war. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  mass  sentiment  against  Roosevelt. 
The  belief  that  In  Roosevelt  the  average  man  has  a  President  who 
cares  and  who  has  done  something  for  his  material  welfare  pretty 
generally  prevails. 

If  Wlilkie  today  Is  not  widely  known,  he  soon  will  be.  and  hla 
Ideas,  too.  He  Is  that  kind  of  person.  There  Is  nothing  In  hla 
record  to  indicate  other  than  frankness,  candor,  and  the  capacity 
of  making  himself  understood.  The  average  man  may  have  con- 
fidence that  Wlllkie.  also,  will  not  overlook  him  He  may  be  ex- 
pected to  win  many  by  his  own  program  of  social   Justice. 

The  Wlllkie  cand:dacy.  too.  has  appeal  to  those  ardent  supportera 
of  Roosevelt's  first  term  who  cooled  early  in  1937  and  are  now  cold 
to  him  There  Is  the  businessman,  large  and  small,  who  has  seen 
himtelf  cuffed  around  far  more  than  he  deserves  and  who  Is  sick 
and  tired  of  bureaucratic  regimentation  that  glories  In  making  him 
do  the  goosestep 

There  are  those  who  well  remember  how  the  administration  con- 
doned the  sit-down  strike,  ultimately  outlawed  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  there  are  those  who  cannot  forget  the  effort  to  enlarge  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  evcrj'one  will  feel  for  years  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  money  that  raised  the  public  debt  to  an  all-time  high. 
Whether  there  are  enough  of  them  who  have  soured  on  the 
New  Deal,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  to  turn  the  tide  to  Wlllkie 
In  a  contest  with  Roosevelt,  no  one  knows.  In  brief,  the  Wlllkie 
candidacy  has  not  had  time  to  Jell. 

Business,  large  and  small,  feels  that.  If  given  the  opportunity. 
It  could  relieve  the  Government  of  much  of  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment, which  an  economic  system  of  free  enterprlae  ahotild 
facilitate. 

All  of  these  and  many  other  Important  considerations  confront 
the  President  If  he  contemplates  rejection  of  the  nomination. 

On  the  other  hand,  last  week's  Oallup  poll  showed  th'^t  93  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic  voters  want  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  and 
that  is  quite  an  overwhelming  percentage. 

At  long  last.  Roosevelt  must  make  his  decision. 


Preparedness  Plus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF   MA.SSACHUSErrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ROLAND  L.  MacE>ONALI> 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le^ve  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Roland  L.  MacE>onald,  State  commandant,  MassBChusetts 
Department  Marine  Corps  League: 

Fellow  citizens,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  in  these  dark  and  dread- 
ful daya,  when  ruthless  despotism  la  ravaging  and  aeeklng  to  destroy 
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the  demccracles  of  the  world,  and  when  clvUlzatlon  Itself  hovers 
on  the  brink  of  chaoa,  America  can  Ul  afford  to  dally  with  defense. 
Lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  In  the  belief  that  the  Nation 
was  inviolate,  the  shocking  disclosures  of  our  unpreparedness  to 
meet  agKresslon  or  Invasion  struck  the  national  conscience  like  a 
Hitler  •blitzkrieg  ••  Every  American  is  now  fuUy  aware  that  ade- 
quate defense  Is  not  only  Imperative  but  It  must  be  Immediate  and 
efficient  If  we  are  to  be  spared  the  fate  of  unprepared  European 
democracies. 

What  does  adequate  and  efficient  preparedness  mean?  It  means 
more  than  expanding  our  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  It  means 
more  than  the  accumulation  of  unlimited  men.  munltion.s.  and 
modern  mechanized  equipment.  It  means  more  than  the  concen- 
ttat:on  of  huge  reserves  of  supplies  and  material  to  bolster  the 
combined  armed  forces  defending  cur  democracy 

Adequate  preparedness  means  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  must  patriotically  support  the  defense 
program  and  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  far  beyond 
any  the  people  have  been  called  upon  to  make  In  any  previous 
crisis. 

Adequate  preparedness  means  that  courage  and  high  resolve  in 
themselves  are  not  sufficient,  but  that  courage  must  be  backed  by 
training  and  efficiency  of  the  highest  degree  to  cope  with  a  super- 
trained  and  merciless  foe.  Of  what  avail  are  huge  armies,  Impos'ng 
tuivles.  or  Impressive  air  armadas  If  they  who  man  them  lack  the 
training  necessary  for  them  to  withstand  a  superior  force. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  me  relate  one  of  the  outstanding  episodes 
of  the  last  World  War  which,  but  for  the  superior  training  and 
physical  stamina  of  the  American  forces  involved,  might  have 
ended  In  disaster  for  the  Allied  cause  As  one  who  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  that  crucial  encounter.  I  believe  I  am  qualified 
to  appraise  It  at  Its  true  value. 

It  was  Just  22  years  ago,  Jtme  6.  1918.  to  be  exact,  when  the 
events  I  am  about  to  describe  began  A  few  days  previously  the 
Germans  had  launched  a  surprise  attack  against  the  Allied  forces 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  sector,  northwest  of  Rhelm.s.  The  French 
and  British  soldiers,  exhausted  after  weeks  of  heavy  flghtlnt^.  were 
completely  unprepared  for  a  lightning  major  drive  by  the  enemy, 
and  in  a  comoaratively  short  time  they  were  forced  to  retire  The 
German  push' continued  until  they  reached  the  Marne  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  then  to  Belleau  Woods  on  the  Parls-Metz  road 

Now  Paris  was  definitely  menaced.  The  sound  of  the  battle 
could  be  heard  in  the  city  streets  The  civilian  population  becah 
moving  out.  More  than  a  million  fled  the  city.  The  Government 
itself  made  preparations  for  a  hasty  exit,  planning  to  establish 
headquarters  in  southern  Prance. 

The  Germans  had  established  artillery  stations  and  machine-gun 
nests  on  rocky  eminences  concealed  In  the  woods,  giving  them  a  com- 
manding sweep  of  the  open  wheatfields  and  roads  in  the  low  terrain. 
At  that  time,  my  own  marine  machine-gun  battalion,  attached 
to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  A  E  P  ,  had 
Just  been  relieved  from  the  front  line  at  Verdun  On  Memorial 
Day  word  was  received  that  the  Allied  line  had  been  broken  and 
we  were  ordered  to  reinforce  the  position  and  stop  the  German 
advance  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  started  out  to  Join 
our  Allies  and  help  stem  the  enemy  drive.  Traveling  In  lorries, 
our  progress  was  hampered  by  the  hordes  of  refugees  fleeing 
Paris  then  under  bombardment  by  Big  Berthas  and  bombing 
planes  As  we  advanced  we  came  upon  other  reiugees.  lowly 
peasants  from  the  country,  old  men  and  women  who  probably  had 
never  been  more  than  10  mUes  from  home  in  their  lives.  Pitiful 
creatures,  trundling  what  they  had  salvaged  of  personal  belong- 
ings, hurrying  they  knew  not  where 

During  the  nighttime,  proceeding  without  lights  or  guidance, 
we  several  times  drove  through  the  German  lines,  which  were  tn 
snakelike  formation,  only  to  reappear  in  Allied  territory  AU 
this  time  we  were  under  constant  aerial  attacks  and  artillery  fire. 
How  we  managed  to  reach  our  objective  without  disaster  is  one 
of  wars  miracles  which  orUy  Divine  Providence  can  explain. 

We  took  up  otir  position  in  the  low-lying  wheatfields,  unaware 
of  the  enemy  concealed  In  the  W(Xk1s  and  al.so  unaware  that  we 
had  marched  Into  what  the  Germans  believed  was  a  death  trap. 
We  were  met  by  hordes  of  French  soldiers  and  refugees  retreating 
under  rear-puard  protection,  who  had  apparently  given  up  all 
hope  and  conceded  victory  to  the  Germans.  'Finis  le  Guerre. ' — 
the  war  Is  over— they  aied  despairingly  "Finished,  bah."  w?,s 
the  rejoinder  of  the  marines  as  they  prepared  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught 

Unexpectedly  there  came  an  order  from  the  commanding  French 
general  for  the  Second  Division  to  retire  to  Meaux  We  were  then 
only  25  miles  frcKn  Paris  and  the  order  to  retreat  caused  dismay 
to  the  Americans.  One  Marine  officer  refused  to  heed  the  order 
and  flung  back  the  famous,  "Retreat  be  hanged,  we've  only  Just 
got  here" 

For  26  davs  the  marines  and  the  equally  trained  soldiers  of  the 
Second  Division  resisted  the  full  force  of  the  enemy's  fury  and  re- 
fused to  give  ground.  Pierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  finally  cleared 
the  Germans  from  their  woodland  positions  and  with  their  collapse 
the  whole  German  line  began  falling  back.  It  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  war.     Paris  was  saved  and  Allied  victory  was  assured. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  sincere  and  well-intentioned  per- 
sons In  America  who  believe  that  we  will  not  be  obliged  to  defend 
this  country  only  In  the  event  of  actual  Invasion.  We  regret  that 
this  is  not  true.  Should  the  Allies  lose  this  war.  which  God  forbid, 
the  totalitarian  victors  could  bring  this  Nation  to  its  knees  by  eco- 
nomic pressure  exerted  through  the  South  American  republics. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  United  States  Is  bound 
to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  and  all  forms  of 


aggression,  and  It  U  possible  that  we  may  have  to  wage  war  outside 
of  our  own  territory  to  protect  our  economic  structure 

But  it  Is  not  only  against  outside  enemies  that  we  need  adequate 
defense  There  are  enemies  within  who  de^lre  the  downfall  of  the 
American  stronghold  of  democracy.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  my 
friends  we  have  a  'fifth  column"  in  this  country  that  would  plunge 
the  treacherous  knife  into  Uncle  Sams  back  at  the  first  opportunity. 

As  a  chain  Is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  will  any 
delens"  program  be  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  effort  to  support  It. 
There  must  be  united  effort  to  guarantee  security  Rich  and  poor. 
Industry  and  labor,  big  business  and  agriculture  mus'  all  pull  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  America,  There  must  not  be  any  racial, 
religious  or  political  difference  on  this  vital  Issue,  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,  must  be  the  guiding  motto  of  every  true  American 
through  this  national  crisis.  ^    „     » 

The  Marine  Corps  League,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  State 
commandant  of  the  Massachusetts  Department,  stands  four-square 
for  preparedness  m  the  realization  that  adequate  defense  Is  fl»« 
best  guaranty  of  peace.  We  are  ready  to  aid  in  any  way  possible  In 
bringing  our  country's  defense  to  such  strength  that  no  foreign 
aggressor  dare  attempt  to  challenge  our  supremacy 

When  that  objective  has  been  attained,  America  will  be  In  a 
position  to  lead  a  war-wearv  w(  rid  Into  the  paths  of  peace,  a  peaco 
founded  on  Justice  and  self-respect,  that  lasting  peace  which  will 
give  to  all  peoples  the  God-given  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  To  that  end  our  national-defense  program  la 
aimed.    With  such  an  objective,  we  cannot  faU. 
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President's  Demand  for  More  Money  Constitutes 
Apology  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago 
when  some  of  us  Members  were  protesting  against  the  demand 
that  Congress  adjourn  promptly  for  the  summer,  when  a  few 
of  us  who  realized  the  pitiable  state  of  our  defenses  insisted 
that  this  Congress  stay  on  the  job  and  remedy  this  condition, 
we  met  with  scorn  from  the  White  Hou.se. 

President  Roosevelt  at  that  time  told  his  press  conference 
that  Congress  should  go  heme.  He  said  that  if  we  stayed 
here  all  we  would  do  would  be  to  make  speeches — speeches 
which  impliedly  were  useless. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  sent  to  this  Con- 
gress an  urgent  message  asking  that  we  appropriate  or  au- 
thorize a  total  of  five  billions  of  dollars  in  appropriations  for 
national  defense.  The  need,  he  said,  was  immediate,  and  the 
objective  was  total  defense. 

It  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  country  is  to  be  congratu- 
lat'.^d.  that  the  Pre.-,ident  has  at  last  seen  the  urgency  of 
our  defense  needs.  And  further  congratulations  are  due  the 
country  that  the  President  has  found  that  under  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  Government  Congre.^s  serves  a  different  purpose 
than  merely  making  speeches — that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
Government  and  that  under  the  Constitution  which  still 
prevails  we  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  the  people  who 
send  us  here. 

I  trust,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  message  of  the  President 
constitutes  an  apology  for  his  foriner  sneering;  remarks  as 
well  as  an  indication  that  the  President  is  willing  to  concede 
that  there  are  other  branches  in  our  form  of  government 
besides  the  executive. 


Theater  Must  Be  Purged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON,    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
furor  over  my  remarks  of  July  4  on  the  demise  of  the  W.  P.  A. 


theater  project.     Such  terms  as  "bigotry,"  "witch's  hunt. 
"Lberty."  and  "red"  batting  have  been  employed  in  the  usual 
••party    line"    manner.     On    the    other   hand,    many    warm 
messages  of  approval  have  reached  me. 

There  is  nothing  so  new  in  all  this.  The  sad  thing  Is  that 
there  is  not  something  new— the  ridding  of  the  theater  of  this 
communistic  crowd.  When  the  theater  project  was  debated 
In  the  House  on  May  23  last  we  were  warned  against  the  con- 
tinued dominance  of  the  Communists  and  the  Workers  Al- 
liance in  theatrical  affairs,  yet  on  the  very  next  day  Actors' 
Equity,  at  the  annual  election  of  council  members,  showed-  its 
preference  for  leaders  of  that  stripe  by  electing  Sam  Jaffe,  as 
I  previously  pointed  out. 

The  official  report  of  this  annual  meeting  mentions  "a 
disappointingly  small  turn-out  of  scarcely  350  members"  out 
of  a  total  membership  of  over  4.000. 

Except  for  a  couple  of  emotional  flare-ups  toward  the  end  of  the 
meeting — 

The  report  states — 
this  was  generally  a  quiet  and  amicable  meeting,  which  received 
the  reports  of  offlcer.^  and  committees,  cast  ballots  which  elected 
the  entire  regular  ticket  of  officers  and  councilors,  and  sustained 
the  Chair  in  its  ruling  that  a  resolution  which  would  have  com- 
mitted Equity  to  nonpartiripalion  in  any  aspect  ol  the  war.  or 
preparation  for  it,  was  out  of  order. 

Note  that  this  indicates  that  the  "slatfi"  was  "streamlined" 
through.  The  emotional  flare-ups  mentioned  in  the  report 
were  later  described.  It  seems  that  Philip  Loeb  has  quite  a 
lot  to  say  at  these  policy  meetings.  The  Dies  committee  has 
him  cataloged  as  belonging  to  or  participating  in  the  fol- 
lowing communistic  projects: 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom- Theater  Arts  Committee:  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence'for  Democratic  Rights;  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  in  defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  New  Masses  let- 
ter to  the  President;  statement  by  American  Progres.sives 
on  the  Moscow  Trials,  volume  1.  page  375,  hearings  of  this 

committee. 

Let  us  see  what  this  last  tag  refers  to.  I  will  quote  from 
page  374  of  the  sworn  testimony  of  Walter  S.  Steele,  repre- 
senting the  National  Republic,  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Coalition  Committee  on  National  Security,  representing  vari- 
ous organizations: 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  quite  a  vast  group 
referred  to  freely  in  ncn-Communlst  circles  as  Russians'  and  com- 
munlsms  'antiseptic  squad."  meaning  small  groups  devoting  its 
cSorts  toward  ridiculing  the  Idea  of  a  "red"  menace  and  attempt- 
Ine  to  discredit  anvone  who  charges  that  there  is  such  a  menace. 
This  group  also  protests  attempts  of  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures to  advance  laws  to  deal  with  revolutionists  and  their  activi- 
ties It  carried  on  a  vocal  and  "In  the  paper"  campaign  for 
recoKnition  of  Russia  It  condemns  the  releasing  of  radicals  from 
collate  and  otht-r  professional  and  political  positions  It  comes  to 
the  front  in  event  of  attempted  deportations  of  alien  "reds  and 
for  the  advancement  of  citizenship  to  aliens  who  refuse  to  swear 
alleclance  to  our  country.  In  other  words,  its  Job  is  to  defend 
Ru^ia  and  communi.sm  and  to  coo  our  people  into  calmness  in 
face  of  the  reality  of  a  "red"  menace  In  the  United  States,  which 
tl^iey  claim  is  but  a  myth.  ,^      ,  *  j 

In  November  1937  over  500  000  of  such  Individuals  are  reported 
to  have  affixed  their  signatures  to  what  the  "reds"  entitled  the 
"Golden  Bo<.lf  which  was  a  book  of  eulogies  to  the  Communist 
Government  of  Russia  on  the  event  of  Its  20  years  of  rule  and 
ruin  of  the  Russian  people  This  book  was  dispatched  to  Mr 
Stalin,    the    dictator,    through    the    Russian    Ambassador    In    the 

United  States  ^         ,  .       ..^,„„ 

In  April  1938  some  of  this  type  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
their  support  and  approval  of  the  widespread  epidemic  of  Gov- 
ernment killings  of  individuals  whom  Stalin  claims  were  de- 
serters and  enemies  of  his  regime      They  said: 

•The  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend its  gains  and  its  strength  Qnd  echoes  here,  where  *e  are 
staking  the  future  of  the  American  people  on  the  preservation  of 
progressive  democracy  and  the  unification  of  our  efforts  to  Prevent 
Fascists  from  strangling  the  rights  of  our  people.  American  lib- 
erals must  not  permit  their  outlook  on  these  questloris  to  be  con- 
fmed.  nor  allow   recognition  of  the  place  of   the   Soviet  Union   in 

the  international  ftght  for  d^'^oc'"**^  ?«*'^V^*f„^"i  th^X^vlet 
stroyed  We  call  upon  them  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  free  Itself  from  Insidious  internal  dangers 

And  there  among  two  columns  of  signatures,  is  that  of 
Philip  Loeb  this  spokesman  of  the  Council  of  Actors'  Eqmty 
AssociaUon.    Going  back  to  the  official  report  of  this  latest 


annual  meeting.  Loeb  is  described  as  being  "particularly  dis- 
turbed over  the  campaign  against  Sam  Jaffe.  nominatea 
for  the  council  on  the  regular  ticket,  whom  Mr.  Loeb  de- 
scribed as  'one  of  the  finest,  noblest  creatures  in  the  tne- 
atrical  professional,  a  man  of  culture  and  an  asset  to  the  pro- 
fession.' " 

Anyone  sufficiently  interested  in  this  question  to  read  my 
remarks  will  readily  recognize  in  them  a  constructive  sug- 
gestion to  the  theater  and  to  the  great  majority  of  patriotic 
members  of  the  profession  to  clean  house.    I  challenge  the 
Actors'   Equity  Council  to   go   publicly   on   record   that   the 
seven  members  of  its  governing  council  that  I  have  named 
are  not  Communist  "fellow  travelers"  or  Communist  mem- 
bers.   As  to  demands  for  proof,  the  council  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  appropriate  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  adequately  care  for  that  in  due  time.     It 
is  significant  that  Sam  Jaflfe,  one  of  those  I  named,  has 
issued  a  statement  offering  Congress  a  "swap."     He.   with 
others  of  his  ilk.  "will  resign  from  Equity  Council  the  day 
Congress    restores    the    Federal    Theater    to    full    activity." 
That  is  exceedingly  generous  of  a  man  who  signed,  last 
August  10.  a  manifesto  addressed  to  many  publications  In 
this  country,  which  was  characterized  by  The  Nation  in  its 
issue  of  September  2.  1939.  as  "an  unquaUfied  endorsement 
of  the  Soviet  system," 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jaffe  would  like  to  explain  also,  his  member- 

i   ship  in  the  Theater  Arts  Committee,  and  the  League  Against 

!   War  and  Fascism,  later  known  as  the  League  for  Peace  and 

'   Democracy,  which  the  Dies  committee  has  officially  designated 

as  a  front  organization  of  the  Communist  Party.    He  could  also 

amplify  his  public  statement  that  I  would  have  been  entirely 

incorrect  had  I  offered  as  an  excuse  for  kUling  the  W.  P.  A. 

theater  project  the  fact  cf  his  election  to  Equity's  Council.    He 

states  he  was  "not  on  the  council  of  Actors'  Equity  when  the 

project  was  killed." 

The  United  States  Senate  had  restored  the  theater  project 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  544.  Senator  Adams,  in  charge  of 
the  legislation,  stated  to  the  Senate  that  no  inquiry  had  been 
made  by  his  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  any  Communists 
were  still  on  Equity's  Council,  and  the  Senate  was  willing  to 
give  the  profession  another  chance.  It  voted  the  theater 
project  back  into  the  appropriation.  This  would  have  given 
the  deserving  people  in  the  profession  the  same  status  as  those 
in  other  W.  P,  A,  projects.  Local  sponsorship  is  required  for 
all  W,  P.  A.  projects,  and  the  Senate's  action  would  have 
revived  the  theater  project  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  the 
others.  However,  the  conferees.  4  weeks  after  Jane's  election, 
struck  down  the  project  again. 

Mr,  Louis  SchafTer  of  the  Garment  Workers  Union,  director 
of  the  Labor  Stage  in  New  York  City,  has  published  a  booklet 
entitled  "Stalin's  Fifth  Column  on  Broadway."  He  gives  con- 
vincing proof  that  T.  A.  C— Theater  Arts  Committee— is  a 
Communist  Front  organization.    To  quote  a  short  passage: 


To  trail  in  the  wake  of  T  A  C.  Is  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  who 
helped  wreck  the  Federal  Theater  by  pursuing  the  factional  ends  of 
the  Stalin  machine  and  who  will  discredit  any  effort  at  reconstruc- 
tion becau.se  the  world  knows  them  for  what  they  are:  the  friends 
of  the  S-jviet  Army  which  invaded  Finland,  slanderers  and  dema- 
gogue In  the  service  of  an  alien  national  Interest. 

Contrast  that  quotation  with  the  very  brief  r^sum6  of  Philip 
Loebs  championship  of  T,  A.  C.  in  the  report  of  Equity's  annual 
meeting  of  May  24.  page  17  of  Equity  for  June.  The  report 
represents  Mr.  Loeb  as  resenting  "the  ruling  adopted  by  Equity 
in  April,  forbidding  the  Equity  membership  to  resort  to  other 
organizations,  and  specifically  T.  A.  C,  on  matters  of  obtaining 
Federal  relief  for  actors." 

"I  do  not  think  it  incompatible  to  be  a  good  member  of 
T.  A.  C.  and  a  good  member  of  Equity,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Loeb,  Mr.  Jaffe,  Mr.  Sherman.  Miss  Marsh.  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean.  Mr,  Hewitt.  Miss  Van  Cleve,  and  Mr.  Heller,  mentioned 
in  my  July  4  remarks,  are  all  members  of  T.  A.  C.  and  have 
fought  tenaciously  to  aline  Equity  with  that  organization. 

Loeb  also  offers  Congress  a  swap,  and  has  the  temerity  to 
utter  the  word  "bigotry."  Another  swapper  is  Hiram  Sher- 
man.   On  what  meat  do  these  our  Caesars  feed,  who  offer 
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to  stop  their  communistic  activities  in  exchange  for  con- 
gressional acquiescence  in  their  demands? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  entertainment  professions  will  weed 
out  the  Communists  occupying  key  positions  in  their  organ- 
izations. I  am  convinced  that  only  by  doing  so.  can  they 
hope  for  the  assistance  of  Congress  which  they  have  sought. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  close  these  remarks  with  the  readmg 
of  two  of  the  communications  on  this  subject  I  have  received 
representing  two  viewpoints.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  has  seen  and  experienced  the  under-cover  workings  of 
these  Communists.  For  obvious  reasons.  I  am  omitting  her 
name: 

Representative  Lambertson  of  Kansa.s. 

Washington.  DC.  -,    ,       , 

D«Am  Ma.  Lambhitson:  Thank  God  you  see  through  the  Federal 
ThlTler  Project  There  are  those  of  us  who  are  compelled  to  bit 
Jy  an^^  the  Communists  strangle  worthy  actors  and  our  Prc>- 
tLlon  It  U  a  horrible  feeling.  ThLs  situation  has  ^e^"  g°'"g  ^° 
foTsuch  a  long  time  that  the  stench  has  finally  reached  high 
Heaven  and  I  hipe  you  will  personally  see  that  there  is  a  thorough 
dSn-up.  I  know  your  Job  wont  be  easy  for  the  Communist  cUngs 
with  a  tenaclousness  that  refu."^s  to  let  go.  I  only  w^  I  could 
Jump  in  and  help  free  the  theater  of  this  P^^;'^^^^^  J^^^ ^^^^'^ 
been  hard  times  for  me.  tut  managed  to  get  along  s^^mehow  ^ith- 
out  W  P  A  Sometimes  I  didnt  know  which  way  to  turn^  but  I 
wasn't  born  In  good  old  Illinois  for  nothing.  I  kept  my  chin  up^ 
8o  it  is  with  a  profound  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  write  to  thank 
Tou  for  taking  your  stand  again.st  these  vtUtures  who  not  only 
■Pek  to  destroy  my  profession  but  all  professions,  our  families,  our 
homes    and  finally  our  Nation. 

Perhans  you  won't  even  read  this  letter,  but  It  gives  me  courage 
to  write  my  feelings  to  a  man  who  has  grasped  the  situation,  espe- 
cially in  this  hoiu-  when  we  need  so  much  courage  to  go  on. 

Thanks  to  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 

Sincerely 

The  following  is  the  way  In  which  Horace  Casselberry  views 
the  situation: 

45  West  47. 

Lammt:  . 

Ignorance  Is  about  the  loosest  thing  that   bigotry  ever  u.'^es  to 
defeat  ilselt.    Yours  is  no  exception.    We  confidently  expect  your 
congressional  demise    in   due  order.     Kansas    is   John   Brown's  old 
stamp'ne  ground  and  the  spiritual  distance  between   you   and  old 
John  Br^wu  Is  as  great  as  the  black  bottomless  abyss  between  the 
young  Jew  Jesus,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.     Equity  will  still  be  Equity 
When  you  are  laid  out  cold  by  your  own  Kansas  constituents  and 
not  a  single  actor  to  mourn  you      You  may  fatuously  believe  that 
you  are  "ganging  up"  on  ESqutty.  but  you  are  actually  "ganging  up- 
on yourself       "Red"  baiting  la  a   thing   that  comes  home  to  roost, 
especially  when  it  is  as  viciously  ignorant  as  yours.     What  Congress 
needs  Just  now  more  than  anything  else  is  a  few  intelligent  Com- 
-*    munists  in  seats  close  to  yours.    That  will  come  In  time.    We  are 
clad  you  tised  the  Ricord  to  expose  yourself  ?o  neatly      We  earnestly 
booe  to  hear  more  from  you  of  the  same  high  order  of  Ignorance. 

Horace  CAssELBEKaT. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  spe- 
cial leave  granted  me,  I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  very  unusual,  eloquent,  and  inspiring  address  delivered 
some  38  years  ago  by  Dr.  George  W.  Truett.  who  for  about 
a  third  of  a  century  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  for  5  years  was  president  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance. 

May  I  add  that  this  address  made  such  a  profound  and 
lasting  impression  upon  my  mind  when  I  first  read  it  as  a 
small  lad  that  I  feel  it  will  be  of  genuine  Interest  to  citizens 
of  all  ages,  creeds,  or  political  faiths.    It  is  a  literary  gem. 


This  memorable  address,  delivered  by  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  pulpit  orators,  and  outstanding  religious  leader, 
follows: 

THI   LXAT  AND  THE  LUT 

The  topic  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  Is.  The  Leaf  and  the  Life. 
It  at  once  suggests  the  wide  infiuence  of  the  printed  pa^ge  upon  all 
human  life,  whether  upon  the  individual,  the  home,   the  state,  or 

^^In^'Slnklng  upon  this  subject  a  scene  of  the  olden  days  passes 
before   me      An   old    man   Is   confined   in    the   dark,    cold     noisoma 
Mamertme   prison.     Upon   him  are   marks  of   feebleness   by   reason 
STdvancmg  age  and  ^so  the  scars  of  many  a  »^«;,d-^°^?^.^^^«\^»- 
The   time  of   his  departure    Is  almost    at   hand.     He   has   fought   a 
eood  fight  and  Is  now  complacently  awalUng  the  summons  to  go 
hence     But  before  he  goes  hr  mast  write  to  his  sen  in  the  ministry, 
Timothy,  the  gifted  young  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ephesus      It  is 
all  a  very  realistic  picture.     See   the  old  man  as  he   slowly  writes. 
"Do   thy   diligence    to    come    shortly    unto    me."     Poor     old.   lonely 
soldier    while  the  shadows  are  so  heavily  gathering  about   him.  It 
is  no  wonder   that  he  yearns  for  the  companionship  of  his  dear 
youne  friena      He  goes  on  to  write.  "The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas 
with  Carpus    when  thou  ccmest.  bring  with  thee"     You  see.  Paul 
wa'^   no   Christian    Scientist.     He    was    just    a    plain   sensible    man. 
recognizing  that   he  had  a  physical  body,   and   that  he  needed  his 
cloak  In  order  that  he  might  be  somewhat  protected  against  the 
cold      Then    h*    added    these    significant    words:   "Bring   with    thee 
the  books    but  especially  the  parchments."     Just  what  these  books 
and  parchments  were,  of  course,  we  may  not  positively  say.  but  it  is 
probable  that  tliey  were  the  Ho'.v  Scriptures,  together  with  other 
noble  books  that  had  wrought  mightily  in  their  Influence  over  Paul, 
and  were  unspeakably  precious  to  his  great  heart 

Though  he  "^as  fir.st  and  foremost  In  all  the  works  and  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  though  he  was  marvelously  endowed  by  nature 
and  by  grace  for  his  incomparable  work  as  an  apostle,  yet  Paul 
prized  beyord  all  human  computation  his  books  They  were  his 
constant  companions  and  fellow  helpers  through  all  the  eventful 
years  of  his  matchles-s  ministry.  Paul  was  not  only  a  flaming 
evangell.st.  he  was  a  glorious  teacher  of  doctrine  as  well.  The 
two  shoiild  always  go  together.  In  his  far-reaching  outlook  for 
the  work  of  the  kingdom.  Paul  employed  the  leaf  as  well  as  the 
voice.  Indeed,  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  writing  of 
his    Epistles. 

This  scene  of  the  olden  days  suggests  some  lessons  of  measure- 
less moment  to  the  people  of  Ood.  Prominent  among  these  les- 
sons Is  that  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  and  dissenunatmg 
truth  by  means  of  the  printed  page.    The  printing  press  is  man's 

greatest  mechanical  triumph.  By  this  means  we  not  only  become 
the  heirs  of  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  the 
ages  but  we  have  also  the  transcription  of  the  very  thoughts  of 
God.  This  is  a  triumph  beside  which  none  other  of  man  can 
begin  to  compare  Tli.ough  one  may  be  poor,  seeing  never  the 
wise  and  great  of  the  earth,  yet  by  means  of  the  printed  page  they 
enter  his  humble  home  and  become  his  personal  companions  and 
friends.  Thus  Franklin  enriches  him  with  his  practical  wisdom. 
Shakespeare  reveals  to  him  the  worlds  of  Imagination,  and  Milton 
'  sings  to  him  of  paradise.  Nobly  has  Milton  said  of  a  good  book 
that  "It  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit  treasured  up 
unto  a  life  beyor^.d."  And  strongly  does  Emerson  say.  in  his  great 
Essay  on  Books,  that  "there  are  books  which  take  rank  in  our 
life  with  parents  and  loveis  and  passionate  experiences,  so  medici- 
nal, so  stringent,  so   revolutionary,  so  authoritative." 

We  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  printed  page  to  take  the  place  of  the  preacher.  The 
progress  of  civilization,  the  vast  increase  of  schools  and  learning, 
the  amazing  triumphs  of  the  press,  mlghtv  as  are  all  these  agencies, 
they  can  never  supersede  the  divinely  sent  preacher  "It  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe" 
Let  not  Christ's  minister  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  divlneness 
of  his  mission  Of  him  it  has  been  truly  said:  "He  holds  a  divine 
ccmmlssicn.  he  proclaims  a  di\ine  revelation,  he  is  animated  by  a 
divine  purpo:>e.  he  accomplishes  a  divine  result,  he  Is  depyendent 
up)on  a  divine  Spirit  '  Ai^  in  the  past,  so  shall  It  ever  be  in  th-i 
future,  that  Ood  s  foremast  instrument  in  both  the  evangelization 
and  civilization  of  the  world  is  His  preacher. 

But  It  is  Just  as  true  that  the  preacher  can  never  take  the  place 
Of  the  printed  page.  The  preacher  and  the  printed  page  are  correla- 
tives Hand  in  hand  they  always  need  go.  and  their  union  should 
be  as  vital  and  as  Indissoluble  as  was  that  of  the  Siamese  twins. 
Their  conjoined  Influence  finds  striking  illustration  In  the  rise  of 
Protestantism.  The  preacher  alone  did  not  bring  about  the  great 
Reformation,  and  could  not  have  brought  it  about.  The  printer 
had  to  come  In  Luther  was  the  preacher  Erasmus  was  the  writer. 
Tills  truth  Is  still  more  strikingly  Illustrated  in  the  union  of 
C»irlst  the  incarnate  word  and  Christ  the  written  word  The  in- 
carnate word  was  not  enough;  neither  was  the  written  word  enough. 
Therefore,  the  word  "incarnate  "  and  the  word  "'written"  stand  cr 
fall  together.  The  two  storm  centers  of  all  religious  history  and 
controversy  have  been  Christ  and  the  Bible  The  Bible  Is  the  com- 
plement and  counterpart  of  Christ  They  are  one  and  Inseparable — 
the  binomial  word  of  Ood  The  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  was  up- 
held by  two  mighty  pillars  of  brasa.  the  names  of  which  were  Jachln. 
meaning  strength,  and  Boaz.  meaning  continuance.  When  tliC  an- 
cient Jew  went  to  the  temple,   tboujgh  taint  and  weary  from  his 
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tourney  the  sight  of  those  two  pillars  always  brought  confidence  to 
his  heart  and  strength  to  his  arm.  The  leaf  and  the  life,  the  word 
"written  "  and  the  word  "Incarnate."  are  the  Jachln  and  Boaz  In  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  must  stand  or  fall 
together  for  the  veracity  of  the  one  stands  pledged  for  the  per- 
petuity cf  the  other.  We  do  not  have  one  lota  of  fear  as  to  the 
destiny  of  either,  but  cur  deepest  conviction  Is  that  if  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  reign  throughout  all  the  world— an  ultimate  triumph  of  which 
Nwe  have  not  a  doubt— to  a  marvelous  degree  the  propaganda  must 
^e  carried  on  by  the  dissemination  of  the  word  of  Ood  Its  leaves, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  Ule.  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Tho"*  leaves  are  to  be  sent  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  bearing 
the  "tidings  cf  salvation  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  In  the 

Would  vou  see  the  Influence  of  the  leaf  upon  national  life? 
Then  you 'have  only  to  ov>cn  yuur  eyes  to  beheld  illustrations  with- 
out number  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  France,  Switzerland. 
Germany.  Holland,  and  England,  in  the  several  stages  of  Protes- 
tant development,  exercised  an  Immeasurable  Influence.  The  Iron 
orcacher  the  press,  could  go  where  the  flesh  and  blocd  preacher 
could  not  go.  And  when  nssemblles  were  unlawful  and  speakers 
would  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  the  leaves  from  the  press  were 
being  silently  carried  from  country  to  country,  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  house  to  house. 

Take   the   nations  of    the   earth,   and   the  dividing   line   between 
barbarism  and  civilization,   between   slavery  and  Hberty.  between 
the  'hadow  of  death  and  the  light  of  life.  Is  the  open  Bible,     In  the 
coronation  exercises  of  Edward  VI,  three  swords  were  brought  to 
him    the  signs  of  the  three  kingdoms  under  his  rule.     The  young 
ruler  demanded  that  they  bring  him  still  another  sword,  and.  when 
his  nobles   asked   him   what   It    was.   he   answered   tl^aV  on  ^  tl,^r 
Bible    the  Sword   cf   the  Spirit,   which   he  preferred   to  all   other 
swords     That  demand  of  Edward  VI  was  the  precursor  and  proph- 
ecv  of  the  coming  Reformation.     Of  this  Reformation  Carlyle  has 
trulv   said     "The  period   of   the   Reformation  was   a   Judgment   day 
for  Europe,  when  all  the  nations  were  presented  with  an  open  Bible, 
and  all   the  emancipation  of   heart   and   Intellect  which   an  open 
Bible    involves,     England,    North    Germany,    and    other    powers 
accepted  the  boon,  and  they  have  been  steadUy  growing  In  national 
greatness  and  moral  influence  ever  since.     Prance  rejected  It,  and 
in   its   place   has   had   the  gospel   of   Voltaire,  with   all   the   anarchy, 
misery    and  bloodshed  of  the  revolutions  of  which  that  gospel  is 
the  harvest"     France  would  not  recognize  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  the  franchise  of  all  civU  and  religious  liberty, 
and  by  the  same  token  the  security  of  aU  national  perpetuity.     In 
her  Corps  Leglslatlf  she  condemned  the  Divine  Book,  and  by  resolu- 
tion  said   that   God    should    no  more    have   a   recognition    at    the 
nation's    hands.     In.stead    of    the    Bible.    Chambers    Encyclopedia. 
with  infidel  interpretations  by  Diderot  and  others  of  Blmllar  views. 
was  scattered  all  over  the  land.     A  tidal  wave  was  thus  and  then 
set  m  motion  that  has  left  Its  disastrous  blight  upon  France,  even 
to  thU  hour.     The  Reign  of  Terror  was  an  inevitable  consequence. 
When  mobs  marched  through  the  streets  ol  Paris,  and  the  heads 
of   the   bravest   and   the   best  fell   under  the   guillotine,   and   the 
neoDle   were   plunged   Into  unutterable   woe.   and   their   Ill-founded 
t^pfe  of  freedon^  went  down  In  fire  and  blood.     All  that  the  leaf 
can  do  for  a  nations  life  cr  a  nation's  death. 

The  Reformation  began  when  Luther,  rummaging  through  the 
library  of  Erfurt,  came  upon  a  dusty  copy  of  the  ^Scriptures  and 
opened  It  There  he  read.  "The  Just  shall  Uve  by  faith."  and  again 
hVread.  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  In  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  He  had  read  enough 
to  change  the  whole  of  his  life.  Here  was  the  search  warrant  which 
God  himself  had  put  Into  his  hands,  entitling  him  to  read  for  him- 
self and  without  the  intervention  of  priest,  pope,  or  church  to 
interpret  for  himself  God's  revealed  word.  Prom  that  came  the 
RefoVmatlon.  Hitherto  the  Scriptures  had  long  beeji  hidden  away 
m  monasteries,  while  monks  swung  theU-  oenscrs  and  chanted  their 
nravers  But  Luther  unchained  the  book,  and  lo,  the  truth  flew 
abroad  like  Milton's  angel  with  the  flaming  torch.  The  flj^g 
abroad  of  that  truth  set  tyrants  trembUng,  and  thrones  tottering, 
and  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  dark  night  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  reformation  of  all  Christendom. 

EngllnTs  noble  queen,  when  she  was  asked  the  secret  of  her 
counfrys  greatness,  explicitly  and  Instantly  avowed  that  It  was  the 
Bible  The  preamble  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  un- 
questionably borrowed  from  Paul's  sermon  on  Areopagus  and  our 
wh^le  political  fabric  Is  permeated  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
?ut  it^own  as  an  Inevitable  and  unafterable  truth  that  wherever 
G^-s  IxSk  has  been  honored,  there  national  life  has  been  glorious. 
S^ere???  It  hasbeen  dishonored,  upon  such  people  have  faUen 
blight  and  shame  and  death. 

Not  only  is  It  true  that  national  life  la  very  largely  directed  and 
molded  by  the  printed  page,  but  It  is  equally  true  of  social  llfe^ 
S?  y^  not  recall  the  Influence  that  was  wrought  upon  London  by 
Thomi  Hood,  as  he  wrote  In  simple  verse  of  the  wrongs  Inflicted 
upon  the  seamstresses  of  that  great  city: 

'Stitch,  stitch,  stitch. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red. 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  raga. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 


"Stitch,  stitch,  stitch. 

O  men  with  sisters  dear. 
O  men  with  mothers  and  wives; 

It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 
But   hvunan   creatures'   lives." 
Those  simple  words  fastened  upon  the  printed  page  stirred  the 
world's  greatest  city  to  Its  deepest  depths.    And  the  leaf  has  wrought 
this  same  result,   in   greater  or  lesser   degree.   In  the  social  life  of 

every  community,  ...«„.«  ^♦w 

None  the  less  true  Is  It  In  Individual  life.     The  word  Is  filled  with 
lllu.otratlons  ol   the  truth  that  Individual  life  Is  often  shaped  and 
its  destiny  determined  by  the  reading  of  Just  one  book,  or  even  a 
tract      Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  some  well-known  Instances. 
Take' this  oft-mentioned  one:   An  old  puritan  doctor  wrote  a  book 
on  the  bruised  reed,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Raster, 
and  led  him  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  eternal  life,  and  thus  was 
beeun  a  ministry  of  world-wide  power.     Then  Baster  wrote  a  book. 
the  Call  of  the  Unconverted,  which  speaks  on  and  on  to  uncounted 
millions   though  the  authors  lips  have  long  been  silent  in  the  dust 
Basters  book  got  Into  the  hands  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  was  the 
means  of  leading  him  to  a  broader  knowledge  and   a  richer  faith 
and   a   deeper   experience  of   the   things   of  God.     Then   Doddridge 
wrote  a  hook  called  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  In  the  Soul, 
which  book  fell  Into  the  hands  of  William  Wilberforce.  and  so  im- 
pressed  him   that   he   wrote   a   book   called    Practical   Christianity. 
And  this  book  In  turn  made  Its  way  far  down  Into  the  sunnylsle 
of  Wight    and  there  thrilled  the  heart  of  Leigh  Richmond      Then 
Richmond  ^^T0te  the  Dairvmans  Daughter,  which  book  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  50  languages  of  the  earth,  working,  where- 
ever  it  goes    an   Immeasurable   influence  for   the  extension   of  the 
Gospel      Still  again  this  book  of  Wilberforce  made  Its  way  far  down 
Into   a   secluded   parish    In   Scotland,    and    Its   reading   worked   an 
epoch  In  the  life  of  a  young  man  who  was  afterward  to  thrill  the 
world  with  his  glorious  ministry— the  eloquent  Thomas  Chalmers. 
There  it  Is    not  a  break  in  the  chain.  Baster.  Doddridge.  Wilberforce, 
Richmond,  Chalmers,  and  after  these  names  another  word  needs  to 
be  added— eternity. 

Note  again  the  example  of  Peter  Waldo  with  his  great  cargo  of 
tracts  which  he  scattered  In  the  Pledmontese  valleys,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  the  Waldenslan  churches,  which  through  35  persecu- 
tions held  fast  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  although  "Gashed  by  the 
spear  of  Savoy  and  scorched  by  the  fagot  of  Rome." 

Look  again  at  John  Wycllff.  the  great  tract  writer  and  distrlblitor, 
one  of  whose  tracts  was  carried  by  a  Bohemian  nobleman  Into 
Bohemia  and  loaned  by  him  to  a  man  who  would  read  It  ana  oe 
converted  to  God.  and  fill  the  world  with  his  glorious  testimony 
and  service,  the  Immortal  John  Huss,  ^  ^  ^. 

Notice  that  It  was  a  little  leaf  written  by  Luther  that  reached  the 
heart  of  the  Bedfordshire  tinker,  Bunyan,  who  was  later  to  write 
an  allegory  unmatched  and  forever  matchless. 

Take  this  fact  also  In  the  history  of  French  Protestantism: 
Admiral  Coligny  was  dangerously  wovmded  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Queniln.  and  during  his  Illness  his  brother  brought  l^lm  some 
tracts  the  reading  of  which  led  him  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ  s 
gospel    and  to  become  one  of  its  greatest  Huguenot  champions. 

Then  again,  some  of  these  tracts  went  off  and  somehow  made 
their  way  Into  a  convent  where  the  lady  abbess.  Charlotte  de  Bour- 
bon was  converted  to  God  by  reading  Just  one  of  them,  and  so 
thoroughly  converted  was  she.  that  she  fled  from  Prance  and  toe* 
refuge  It  Heidelberg.  In  the  court  of  Frederick  in.  of  the  Palatlna^. 
Bv  and  by  this  good  woman  did  the  sensible  thing  to  get  married 
and  her  husband  was  the  famous  Prince  WlUlam  of  Orange^  Who 
knows  but  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  positive,  glorious  stubbornneM 
of  William  of  Orange  of  the  Revolution,  was  Inherited  from  the 
blood  of  his  ancestrlss.  who  was  led  to  God  by  the  reading  of  this 

°°Take"a  nearer  Illustration:  Yonder  upon  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Delaware  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  a  lonely  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  David  Bralnerd.  dally  Jotted  down  in  his  diary  the 
struggles  ai^d  hopes  and  triumphs  of  his  checkered  experiences 
This  w^  probably  not  written  for  any  other  eyes  than  his  own; 
but  after  the  body  of  that  heroic  missionary  had  been  laid  away 
fn  the  grave,  that  Ilmple  diary  crossed  the  ocean,  reached  England^ 
Lreat  university  at  Cambridge,  and  was  there  read  by  a  most  gifted 
Kent  ^e  student  was  Henry  Martyn.  who,  through  the  read- 
ing of  that  little  diary,  was  led  to  the  winning  of  a  wide  Immortality 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  w-„^. 

You  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  your  own  experiences  to  observe 
the  measureless  Influences  of  the  printed  page  A  tract,  dropped 
into  a  man's  hands  between  scenes  at  a  theater,  led  to  his  salvation. 
A  tract  put  Into  the  hands  of  a  humble  plowboy.  shaped  the 
destiny 'of  the  great  preacher  and  editor,  Jeremiah  Bell  Jeter,  of 
Virginia  A  tract  on  Stewardship  and  Foreign  Missions,  enclosed 
m  a  letter  to  a  plain  businessman  In  his  own  State,  led  him  to 
realize  for  the  flrst  time  his  duty  as  Gods  steward,  and.  at  on«j. 
out  of  only  a  modest  Income,  he  gave  $5,000  ^o  fo^^K^  ^S^sf/o^^.f^ 
little  a  thing  as  a  tract  led  to  the  founding  of  the  great  Bible  Society 
in  England.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  founding  of  this  great  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  was  suggested  by  so  little  a  thing  as 
the  dropping  of  a  tract  from  the  hat  of  Samuel  Cornelius,  which 
even  suggested  to  Noah  Davis  the  need  and  power  of  a  great  tract 
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KKlety  which  should  send  throughout  the  land  a  wholesome.  God- 
honoring  literature      Ah.  It  la  true  that : 

"Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent.  ^ 

Plnda  marks  the  archer  never  meant. 
Mr  Snureeon  tells  the  Incident  that  one  day  a  cabman  drove  him 
bome  aC^^  the  ^t  preacher  paid  his  fare.  ^«  ^.'>"^^«^- 
•^  lona  time  since  I  drove  you  home,  sir.  But,  saia  sar. 
SDuSi  Tdo  not  recollect  you."  "WeU,"  said  the  cabman.  I 
fhi^nPft  was  about  14  years  igo."  and  then  he  pulled  from  his 
S^ket  a  Tlfue^ro  anJ  faded  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  imd 
holdlnK  It  up  to  the  preacher  he  said.  "Perhaps  you  wlU  remember 
Su  You  »ve  U  to  me  and  asked  me  to  read  It.  a^d  I  rea^  it 
iSd  It  1^  me  U)  the  Saviour,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  serve  H  m 
f^ronahTlii  a»ese  vears  "  Ah  a  simple  deed  was  that:  who  could 
^»  rtS  it^  SS^verbv  serfl^  as  eLy  and  simple,  we  may  daUy 
Kte1°  iown'^e^'irJihoVr^or  s*J^and    SauSx,    and    enthrone 

'^'SSL'^^^le'^fltS^tSSi  «v^^^^  to  us  the  amazing  expansion  of 
th^lM  b^  meanTof  the  printed  page.  The  reproductlvene«  of 
Uuth  by  Leans  of  the  pr5»,  may  never.  «^«°  ^Pf^J^^.^y^^ 
measured  Truth  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  seed,  with  UmlUess 
^^  of  self-propagation.  The  author  of  a  good  book  may  die 
b^T  his  thoughts,  brtng  fastened  on  the  printed  W-  "7«  "^  ^ 
Sier  and  InspU*  the  reader  to  noblest  endeavor  Milton  was 
therefore  right  when  he  said:  "For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead 
tSfngs  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  m  them,  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are:  nay.  they  do  preserve  as  in  \ vial  the 
?^SesT  SfcSTand  extraction   of   that   living   InteUect   that   held 

"^T^e  printed  page  embalms  thought.  Homer,  though  dead  th«»e 
hundreds  of  ye^llvee  far  more  widely  today  than  when  first  he 
w?JS  his  poebis.  Milton  and  Dante  still  sing  on  to  the  succeeding 
reJSatloM  through  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Inferno,  though 
K  bSiles  havTlong  since  returned  to  the  dust  whence  they 
came  Shakespeare  passed  away  nearly  300  years  ago.  but  his 
th^UKhtsbrea^Ton^nd  influence  today  with  an  Incomparably 
grSilr^wS  than  they  did  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  Longfellow 
Se?ps  y^der  beneath  ie  blooming  flowers,  but  his  beautiful  son^ 
of    Indian   life   and    Puritan    history    Uve    on   with    undiminished 

^T^ly    has    Dr.    Strong    declared:     "A    book     Is    the    great^t 
leveleT    It    Is   utterly    democratic.     As   Shakespeare   makes   Buck- 
inghrm   say   in  Bcori  of   Wolsey.   'A   beggers   book   outweighs   a 
nobles  blood.'      The   book   cover   Is  a  door  without  l»lt  or  bar 
which    swings   open    to   all    alike,    admitting    the    ploughboy    and 
the  shop  girl  to  intimacy  with  the  worlds  four  hundred.        Dr. 
Plerson   hi.  nobly  said  of   the  power   of  the   printed   I»ge   that 
••It  unlocks  the   doors  to   the   treasure   houses   of   the   race.      It 
introduces   aU   readers,   without   Invidious    distinctions,    into   the 
inner    circle   of   authors,   admitting   aU   alike   to   the   privilege   of 
communing    with   them.      In   other    ways   we    may   seek   In   vain 
their  acquaintance  and  audience,  hindered  by  the  forms  of  polite 
society     or    their    own    secluslve    and    exclusive    habits.       Many 
authors   are   dead   and   therefore   are    out   of   reach:    others    yet 
llvlne     are    too    remote    to    be    accessible.       But    the    InteUlgent 
reader    finds    himself    shut    out    by    no    wall    of    exclusion.       He 
has   the   right   of  entrance   and   of   converse,  and   none  can  for- 
bid him       The  palaces  of  the  kings  of  letters  stand  with  open 
rates    and  there  are  no  sentries  or  guards.      The  beggar's  attire. 
the  slaves  bonds,  or  even  the  taint  of  crime  prevents  no  seeker 
after   knowledge   from   this   instructive   and   elevating   communion 
with  the  good  and  the  great."      He  goes  on  to  say  that:    "Books 
are   the   undying   bodies   In  which   authors  continue   to  live   and 
breathe,   speak    and   act.   and   so   find    a   sort   of   perpetual    and 
potential  Incarnation,  moving  among  men  with  Immortal  life." 

The  destiny-shaping  power  of  the  printed  page  Is  almost 
miraculous  The  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  of  many  a  boy 
has  been  determined  by  1  hours  reading.  A  book  fell  into 
his  hands,  the  reading  of  which  charmed  his  mind  and  gave 
him  a  distinct  and  sublime  purpose  for  all  his  after  life  He 
rose  up  from  the  reading  of  its  pages,  to  follow  after  his  Ideal 
as  a  lawyer,  or  statesman,  or  teacher,  or  preacher.  No  In- 
fluence will  ever  tmdo  the  work  of  those  few  pages.  They  have 
given  the  boy  his  bow  of  hope  and  nothing  will  ever  turn  him 
away  from  their  enchanting  Influences.  It  was  thU  that  led 
Henry  Drummond  to  say: 

To  fall  m  love  with  a  good  book  Is  one  of  the  greatest  evenu  that 
can  befaU  us.  It  Is  to  have  a  new  Influence  pouring  Itself  Into  our 
life  a  new  teacher  to  Inspire  and  refine  us.  a  new  friend  to  be  by  our 
side  always  who.  when  life  grows  narrow  and  weary.  wiU  take  us  Into 
his  wider  and  calmer  and  higher  world.  Whether  It  be  biography. 
Introducing  us  to  iome  humble  life  made  great  by  duty  done;  or 
history  opening  vistas  Into  movements  and  destinies  of  nations  that 
have  passed  away:  or  poetry,  making  music  of  all  the  common  things 
around  us  and  filling  the  fields  and  skies  and  the  works  of  the  city 
and  the  cottage  with  eternal  meanings;  whether  It  be  these,  or  stmry 
books,  or  science,  no  one  can  l)ecome  the  friend  of  even  one  good 
book  without  being  made  wiser  and  better." 

No  tongue  Is  among  us  that  is  able  adequately  to  describe  the 
epoch-making  influence  of  the  leaf  upon  the  life.  I*t  It  be  repeated, 
a  good  book  put  into  a  boy's  hands  at  a  certain  hour  saves  him  for 
time  and  eternity.  Another  book  of  opposite  character  leaves  the 
boy  a  skeptic  and  sends  him  through  life  a  foe  to  men  and  a  hater 


of  God  and  Into  etemtty  with  soul  unclothed  and  doomed.  Frankim 
2tS?Sfs  entl^  career^to  the  reading  of  Cotton  Mather's  E««y»  TJ 
Do  Good,  which  fell  mto  his  hands  whUe  he  ^"  y«V «  !«/  ,  T^T^^y 
attributed  the  arousing  of  his  genius  to  the  reading  of  a  few  books 
when  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a  bookbinder  Carey's  great  decision 
to  iS  a  mSlonar?  was  made  as  he  read  The  Voyages  of  Cap^ln 
Cook.  Emerson's  book  on  Nature  made  Tjndall  a  ^^Vf^l'*^^^.'"- 
uel  Drew  tells  us  that  Locke  s  EBsay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
tiansformed  him  from  low  and  groveling  views  of  life  to  Just  the 
opposite.  And  English  tanner  of  great  excellence  ascribed  the  pre- 
eminent value  of  his  leather  to  the  reading  of  Carl  ye  The  book  «' 
I?overbB  used  as  a  first  reader  In  the  schooU  of  Scotland,  has  largely 
made  that  people  the  practical.  vlrUe.  stalwart  people  that  they  are. 
Vrtio  can  ever  measure  the  Influence  of  one  little  American  leaf .  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  It  la  a  model  unapproachable  in  Its 
simplicity,  its  fearless  arraignment  of  tyranny,  and  Its  bold  asserUon 
and  wise  limitation  of  the  rights  of  men.  The  echoes  of  that  paper, 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights  have  reverberated  throughout  all  the  earth,  and  wUl  yet. 
please  God,  find  an  accepUnce  by  every  government  In  the  world 

Just  in  proportion  as  good  literature  has  the  power  to  uplift  and 
ennoble  ana  transform  does  bad  literature  have  the  power  to  cor- 
rupt and  drag  down  and  destroy.  The  assassin  of  Lord  Russell  said 
that  the  reading  of  one  bad  book  had  made  him  a  criminal  and  a 
murderer.  John  Angell  James,  one  of  England's  greatest  and 
noblest  Christians,  said,  when  an  old  man.  that  he  had  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of  15  m'.nutes'  reading  of  a  bad 
pamphlet  when  he  was  a  boy. 

The  great  thing  about  the  leaf  Is  not  so  much  the  Information 
It  gives  as  the  effect  It  leaves  upon  character      Every  stream  has 
what  is  called  its  residuum.     For  Instance,  where  U-on  Is  In  solu- 
tion It  Is  seen  In  the  reddish  hue  of  the  stone  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream     Or.  where  sulfur  Is  deposited  there  the  green  tints  may 
be  seen.     So  It  Is  with  the  leaf— it  leaves  Its  residuum  on  the  life. 
A  strong,  stalwart  body  cannot   remain  so   if   It   be  fed   on  dainty 
viands,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  poison  impregnated  In  them. 
Neither  can  the  menUl  and  moral  nature  flourish  when  it  Is  fed 
on  corrupt  food,  however  attractive  and  sugar-coated  it  may  be. 
"Let  It  be  observed  and  remembered."  says  Noah  Porter,  "that  a 
book  Is  always  written  by  a  man.  and  that  It  Is  never  by  any  magic 
or  mystery  any  better  than  its  author  makes  it  to  he"     Holy  Writ 
has   told   us    that    "evil    commimi  cat  ions    corrupt    good    manners." 
'    And.  again.  "He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  t>e  wise,  but  the 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."     There  is  a  companionship 
of  books  as  real  as  Is  the  companionship  of  men.     And  a  man's 
character  may  be  Judged  as  much.  If  not  more,  by  the  t)00ks  ho 
reads  as  by  the  men  with  whom  he  associates.     If  it  be  deleterious 
in  the  formation  and  training  of  noble  character  to  keep  company 
with  people  who  are  vicious  and  bad.  equally.  If  not  more  dele- 
terious. Is  It  to  read  bad  books. 

There  Is  a  psychological  reason  for  this,  which  Is,  that  Impres- 
sions made  upon  the  eye  are  much  more  lasting  than  those  made 
upon    the    ear.     Impressions    made    upon    the    ear    are    transient. 
It  Is  not  so  with  those  made  upon  the  eye,   for  the  reason  that 
sight  appeals  strongly  to  the  Imagination,  while  sound  does  not. 
The  written  word  abides  because  it  Is  seen,  while  the  spoken  word 
soon  passes  because  it  Is  only  heard.     That  Is  not  only  an  amusing 
Incident,   but  also   an  exceedingly   InstrucUve   one,   which   H.   Clay 
Robinson  tells  us  In  his  diary.     When   a  little   boy   he   was   cor- 
rected for  misspelling  a  word.     He  appealed  to  his  spelling   book 
and  proved  that  he  had  spelled  the  word  according  to  the  book. 
When  told   that  It   had   been   printed   IncorrecUy.   he   said,   "I   was 
quite  confounded.     I  believed  as  firmly  In  the  Infallibility  of  print 
as   any    good   Catholic   can    In    the    infallibility    of    his    church.     I 
knew  that  naughty  boys  would  tell  stories,  but  how  a  book  could 
contain  a  falsehood  was  quite  Incomprehensible  '     That  a  revela- 
tion and  testimony  this  is  to  the  power  of  the  printed  page.     Oh, 
ye  editors  of  papers  and  ye  authors  of   books,  with  what  scrupu- 
lous care   should   you   seek   ever    to   write    the    truth,    the    whole 
truth,   and   nothing   but   the   truth,    since   the   printed   falsehood, 
whether  subtle  or  glaring,  never  fails  to  get  In  its  diabolical  Im- 
pression.    It  Is  weU  nigh  impossible  for  the  young  especially  not 
to  be  impressed  by  what  they  see  In  print,  however  ridiculous  or 
wicked  the  printed  statement  may  be.     There  Is  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ncss  about  the  prmted  page  that  Is  the  foster  child  of  faith.     Who 
does    not    know    that    the    most    glaring    immoralities    have    been 
clothed  m  poems  of  enchantmg  beauty,  and  that  the  most  deadly 
infldellty  has  been  so  deftly  presented  as  to  corrupt   the   morals 
of  a  whole  generation?     There  Is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
bad   reading   furnishes    the    leading    Instruction    in    the    school    of 
plunder,  licentiousness,  and  all  manner  of  lawlessness. 

My  heart  is  heavy  here.  Oh,  if  parents  and  teachers  and  preachers 
would  but  realize  as  they  ought  what  the  young  people  of  our  land 
are  reading.  A  very  flood  of  false  and  foul  literature,  much  of  It 
worthy  to  have  been  edited  In  the  depths  of  perdition.  Is  by  all  sorts 
of  devellsh  Ingenuity  being  pressed  upon  the  people.  There  are 
popular  books  abroad  today,  without  number  that  are  pestiferous 
In  their  influences,  damaging  In  their  tendencies,  and  harmful  only 
In  their  results  They  ought  never  to  be  seen  on  a  lady's  table  or 
tolerated  In  a  decent  home.  I  am  ready  to  affirm  that  women  had 
far  better  spend  their  time  fondling  poodles  and  playing  with 
kittens,  than  to  give  It  to  the  reading  of  such  soul-stupefying, 
mlnd-enervatlng.  Jaundlce-hued,  false -colored,  sln-besmlrched 
literature.    As  one  cannot  touch  pitch  without  bemg  defiled,  or  take 
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fire  into  his  bosom  without  being  burned,  so  neither  can  he  read   j 
fouled  literature  with  impunity.  ♦„«i^ 

Aci'ators  and  reformers  tell  us  much  about  the  drink  trarac. 
The\-  tell  us  that  It  Is  filling  our  reformatories  and  prisons  with  the 
victims  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  speak 
the  truth  But  the  multiform,  corrupting  Uterature  of  the  day. 
schools  the  reader  for  every  vice  in  the  whole  catalog  of  crime. 
Off  bv  themselves,  imsus=pected  boys  and  girls  are  reading  these 
subtle  and  foul  productions,  thus  feeding  their  minds  upon  corrupt 
visions   of   life,   and   hopelessly   poisoning   their   lives   at   the   very 

fountain  head.  .wm..,^ 

No  other  question  Is  fraught  with  the  tithe  of  the  possibilities 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  as  is  the  question  of  the  literature  of 
the  people.  And  the  dovll  kncws  this  and  takes  every  possible 
advantage  of  it  Somehow  he  always  finds  plenty  of  money  with 
«,hich  to  print  every  ppeclps  of  false  and  corrupting  literature  and 
plentv  of  agents  to' sec  that  It  is  widely  circulated^  In  this  way 
more 'than  in  any  other,  he  poisons  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
clashes  against  the  hiBhest  and  noblest  and  best.  He  even  gets 
m  hfs  wfrk  in  Sunday-school  libraries.  U  you  have  not  care  ully 
examined  into  your  Sunday-school  library,  there  Is  probably  quite  a 

^       '"JT'^LT^' mfrv'e°lous  possibilities  of  the  press  that  led  Cowper 
to  WTlte  his  ode  to  It: 

"How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address. 

How  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  press? 

By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws 

Exert  their  Influence  and  advance  their  cause^ 

Bv  thee   worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befell, 

Difftised    make  earth  the  vestibule  of  heU. 

Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wL-e. 

Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies. 

L'ke  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree.  ^_ 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  Is  from  thee. 
The  only  antidote  for  a  bad  press  Is  a  good  one.  The  only  cure  ■ 
roThod  and  chcao  literature  Is  to  make  good  literature  and  niuch  of 
n  and  give  It  to^the  people  as  cheaply  as  possible^  This  is  the  only 
wky  that  a  scavenger  press  can  be  suppressed  and  overcome.  It  is 
?^s  wav  for  His  word  to  us  U,  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  bu. 
?v«come  evil  wlfh  good  "  You  have  read  the  dream  that  Gutenberg 
r«rt  nf^he  Dower  of  the  press.  He  once  dreamed  that  as  he  wrought 
r,f  hi?cell  in^he  St  AbSrsgot  Monastery,  he  heard  a  voice  warn:ng 
l^,^  that  he  power  of  hfs  Invention  would  enable  bad  men  to 
SJ^pagate  their^"»cedneess  and  sow  dragon's  teeth  The  vo  ce 
propagaie    tni^ir    »  would  come  when  men  would  pro- 

a^e  the  irtTprmtlng  anT  p^terlty  would  curse  the  Inventor. 
And  then  Guten^r^  hurriedly  took  a  hammer  and  bro'Ke  the  type 
mto  D^^es  ButThfn  anothef  voice  was  heard,  and  this  voice  bade 
l^m  d^m  from  the  work  of  destruction  and  to  persist  In  perfect- 
K^hirmvent^n  The  voice  went  on  to  teU  him  that  though  h  s 
ing  his  i"^?"y,  "^VhA  nrrftfilon  of  much  evU.  God  would  make  It 
i^hrf^o^tam^of  in^n^ g^c^^rd  finSlTgive  the  right  the  ultimate 

'' A'SaSlng'wo'rS'n'^?  to  be  said  about  our  religious  and  denoml- 
nntJnS  cl;Jre      Who  can  estimate  their  meaning  to  the  home? 

5?,.  nirtme  of  Lch  a  home  passes  before  me  now.     Us  inn^ates 

with    the    men   and   movements   of   the   great,   wide    ^oria^      ine 
plreni   turned   every   extra  dollar   into  good  literature   for   their 

'"^^ryVueved  with  Erasmus  when  he^ld:   ':j^J"y,Jj-»^//^-*^ 
after  that.  If  I  have  any  money,  I  buy  clothes.      ^J^^  ^/"^J^^tfemen 
a  great  theological  teacher,  who  said  to  his  class.    Young  gentlemen. 
*hinfaJe?ece-.I^ry  but  becks  are  Indispensable"    And  so  Into  that 
homi  ?  Choice   book   came   as   often   as   it  could   1^  ^J^k       iho"e 

several  of  the  great  religious  P^P^^^^.^f^^JZ^.^avfuK  JJwIr 
nnrPFQ  nnrt  hocks  silently  wrought  their  destlny-tnaping  P«*" 
l%TJvL\T,l  family  'of  children,  and  though  far  remov^^r^m 
the  scenes  of  the  world  s  great  '"ovemente^yet  they  thus  became 
vltallv  real  to  all  tho.se  children  and  entered  into  their  ines.  Ana 
IW  they  went  forth  to  the  work  «nd  warfare  of  the  v^^ordal^j 
them  had  been  won  to  Christ  and  do  Joy^^^yj*^^^ J"  Nav  i'Tu 
c*rvifP  tn  this  dav  Is  this  a  mean  or  ordinary  resiut/  J!^': 
the  "bUm?i  result  possible  In  the  history  of  an  earthly  home^ 
And  ^mo'r  than  all  tfilngs  else,  the  "temure  provided  out  of  a 
=cant  nurse  fcr  those  children,  during  the  plastic  years  oi  tne  r 
^irdhSxi  and  youth  shaped  their  characters  and  determined  their 
demny  Oh  h'cw  can  pa^rents  and  ^-;*«",,^?«i  ^5,!!^^ Ift^.^atv^e'? 
livlous  to  this  transcendently  I'^P^.'-^*"/ J?|^""  f/^ked 
Carelessness  here  is  worse  than  being  foolish.  It  Is  wickca. 

T further  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  denominational  pape^ 
and  a  nlain  word  it  needs  to  be.  It  Is  the  bane  of  some  so-called 
Sfgious  Sirdenomlnatlonal  papers  that  they  ^ave  lost  their 
PTMt  relielous  Durpose  and  have  gone  off  after  matters  sociological 
fnd  UmlK^iUic^arTcould  name^  such  P-P«"  ^hat  were  once^as 
Samson  for  religious  strength,  but  like  him  later  when   his  locks 


were  shorn.     Once  thev  wTought  mightily  for  the  distinctly  reli- 
gious welfare  of  the  churches,  but  now  they  are  r^l^K»°"t>y  "5"^^"* 
and   palsied   and    their   power    Is   gone.     You   ask   the   reason   uhy. 
Therels   but   one   answer— they   have   lo.st   their    distinct  lvel>    reli- 
gious pa.sslon  and  purpose.     A  denominational  paper  ought  to  be  tne 
rounterpart   In    spirit    and    purpose    of    the    Acts    of    the    Apostles^ 
Instead  of  a  little  missionary  corner  in  the  paper  there  ought  to  he 
a  pulse  beat  In  every  line  for  missions.     The  supreme  trouble  wlUl 
the  missionary  work  now  is  that  it  Is  crowded  off  into  a  Utile  cor- 
ner     We  want  a  missionary  literature  that  will  enthrone  the  one 
preat   passion   and   purpose   of  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  this  l"  every 
issue  of  the  paper  and  in  every  column  of  every  Issue.     Until  that 
is  done  by  our  papers,  our  preachers,  and  our  churches    the  con- 
tinuing  black    plague    upon    all    our    religious   efforts    will    be    the 
antlmlsslcnary   spirit.     We    are    not    here    primarily    to    cult  vate 
sociology  or  to  build  up  civilization.     Our  primary  business  Is  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.     On  no  other  basis  has  a  church 
the  moral  right  to  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  her  building  stands^ 
What  was  our  Lord's  conception  of  His  church?     For  what  did  He 
build  if     His  church.  He  tells  us,  was  to  be  His  body,  the  instru- 
ment of  His  will,  the  medium  through  which  He  would  manifest 
Himself  to  the  world.     It  Is  the  business  of  the  body  to  execute 
the  purpose  of  the  head.  t^j- 

Christ's  church  is  His  body,  and  It  Is  His  purpose  that  the  body 
shall  carry  forward  the  work  that  brought  him  from  heaven  to 
earth  For  what  did  He  come?  "It  Is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  "  This  was  His  supreme  mission,  and  that  of  His 
churches  Is  identical  with  that  of  their  divine  founder  and  King. 
For  this  cause  He  brought  them  Into  the  world,  and  lor  this  cause 
He  keeps  them  here.  Our  supreme  danger  Is  that  we  shall  perish 
not  so  much  from  our  wickedness  as  from  the  littleness  of  our 
conceptions  and  efforts  for  God's  kingdom  In  the  earth.  It  was 
Archimedes  who  said.  "Give  me  a  lever  .sufficiently  long  and  a  ful- 
crum upon  which  to  rest  It,  and  I'll  turn  the  world  over  Yff- and 
let  the  hosts  of  our  Baptist  people  enthrone  as  their  dominant 
purpose  and  pa-ssion  the  salvation  of  this  whole  world  for  Christ, 
and  sound  this  forth.  In  every  po«=ible  way.  by  leaf  and  by  voice 
and  ere  long  the  banner  of  Emmanuel  will  wave  over  every  acre  of 

Mav^^  refe°r  for  a  moment  to  colportage  work?  It  suggests  a 
prospect  that  is  thrlllingly  glorious.  It  l.s  getting  hack  to  first 
principles  It  Is  the  gospel  way  of  going  Into  the  highways  and 
hedges  t^  reach  the  l^ople.  Brethren,  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
wm  drag  on,  oh.  so  slowly,  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
To  long  delaved,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  Christ -appointed  way 
of  reaching  the  people.  The  colpcrter  has  this  opportunity  as  has 
no  other  man.  TlVerefore,  every  Christian  ought  to  be  a  self- 
appointed  colporter.  Every  church  ought  to  be  lighthouse  for  the 
coS^tant  dLstrlbutlon  of  llfe-glvlng  literature.  It  Is  Indeed  a  sad 
day  for  Christianity  when  churches  of  Individuals  become  too  dlgnl- 

^^^'hai?  to  ^hrcSporters!     They  are  doing  for  God  and  for  men 
a   work   the    greatness   and   glory   of    which   may    only    be   read    In 
Jh^  golden  gfory  of  the  land  and  life  eternal.     In  the  congested 
^puKns  of   our   great   cities,   they   are   silently  scattering    the 
Ks  of  life.     Out   yonder   in  the  quiet  country  places,  wherice 
come  the  men  who  are  to  dominate  the  worlds  thought  and  life 
IhTrl  the   colporter   Is   getting   In  his   glorious  work.     One   of   his 
tS^ks  will  m^  the  destiny  of  that  eager,  awkward  country  boy^ 
fS  over  a  few  years  and  you  may  see  that  same  boy  In  a  great 
S^  where   the   'olack   tides  of   worldllness   and   sin  surge   against 
every   life     and    as   a   flaming   herald   for   Christ    he    will    ral  y    the 
tempted    wavering  people  to  the  standards  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ne^      Another   one   at  tt^ose  boys   will   preside   over   the   destinies 
oft  ereat  railroad.     Another  will  stand   at   the  head   of   a   great 
mstltStion  o?  learning.     And  still  another  will  shape  the  rcl  gious 
rieo?  uncounted  thousands  through  a  p-eat  PaperO  brothers, 
sn't   this  kind  of  work   worth  our  while?     Is  not   this  the   tran- 
Sndent   question   before  our   churches?     If   the   vendors   of   fout 
U^rature  can  find  money  to  print  It  and  agents  to  «;aU^'  '^.^1 
not  Chri.st's  blood-bought  people  Beeto  It    by  ^he  grace  of  Goa 
that    all    needed    moneys    are    provided    for    the    printing    or    liic 
Blvine   God-honoring   literature,   and   that  every   man   of   us   sha^l 
hi.   an   ui^aslng  colporter   in   Its  widest  distribution?     In   one  of 
mirSoutl^rncUies  there  lives  a  cultured  and   wealthy   woman, 
uho   travels   much    and   whenever   she   travels  she   scatters   seeds 
?rSm   the   muKUude  of   packages   she   carries   with   her.     In   a   few 
months  th? fruitage  of  this  sowing  may  be  seen  in  th«  uP«pHn|. 
ing    of   beautiful    flowers    In    all    the    wake    of    her    travels      Why 
shiuld  not  every  Christian  thus  dally  .scatter  the  leaves  of  life? 
'^i^meearnest'^  words  need   also  be  said   about   the   circulation   of 
the  word  of  God.     The  fields  of  such  oPP°^tunlty  today  are  surely 
white  unto  the  harvest.    We  marvel  at  the  progress  of  Chri.lianlty 
Tn  the  ear?y  davs,  when  few  individuals  owned  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Srtotur"      The   multitudes  could   not   own   It      It   took   years  to 
w^ne  out  one  complete  copy.     Even   100  years  a^o  the  printing  of 
Thi  BibVe  was  am^lngly  ex^nsive.  and  its  circulation  was  theretore 
correspondingly  limited.    A  copy  of  Carey's  Bengali  Bible  cc^t  about 
*20     Now  it  may  be  had  fcr  a  few  cents.    The  Red  Seas  of  difficulty 
•tf  th^  arcilTtlL  of  the  Bible,  so  far  as  --^^-J-f  "i;,^"^,'^,^,^*^ 
nnnRideratlons   eo    have   all   parted   asunder,   and   It   Is   now   easuy 
^mie.  ii  ?ar^^-cost  Is  concerned,  for  the  speedy  putting  of  the 
Bible  into  every  home  In  all  the  earth. 


r 
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What  Is  to  be  <mr  reply  to  all  the  attacka  made  upon  the  old 
Book?  It  U  lu«t  to  print  and  scatter  It  all  the  more.  When  men 
t«U  iw  that  It  IS  not  Inspired,  or  it  inspired  It  U  only  In  spot*,  and 
nobody  knows  where  the  spot*  are.  we  are  not  to  waste  our  lives  in 
cavJlling  with  them.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  answer  ^Ji^H  ]00\ 
who  has  escaped  from  the  morUr  In  which  he  was  brayed  Wh'.n 
the  old  Brink,  u  attacked,  we  are  Just  to  go  on  putting  and  scatter- 
ing It  all  the  more,  and  Ood  wlU  see  to  It  that  It  wUl  survlire  every 
conflict 

To  be  sure.  It  hM  bern  unceaaingJy  attacked  through  all  the 
pMtWd  gen«rat»ona,  and  la  sorely  attacked  today  Tot*  without  and 
wuhin  have  p»ott«J  for  Its  daatructlon.  Th«  Trojan  horsa  Is  •ome- 
timM  carried  within  our  own  gat«a.  and  a  company  of  clever  gentle- 
men, some  at  whjm  even  wtmr  tb«  garb  of  theological  leaders  and 
call  themselves  minUters  of  the  word  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
been  attempting  to  draw  the  boiu  of  the  citadel  gates  Wumbera 
of  these  clever  gentlemen  have  sought  to  play  the  role  of  Jeboiakiro; 
but  the  old  Book  bas  not  been  harmed  lU  bonfires  may  be  red 
throughout  the  paaslng  centuries,  but  out  of  them  all  It  has  come 
without  the  smell  cf  fire  upon  Its  gannents.  Voltaire  said  that  he 
would  paM  through  the  forest  of  Scripturea  and  girdle  aU  the  trees, 
so  that  in  100  yeani  Chrtallanlty  would  be  only  a  vanishing  memory. 
The  hundred  years  are  gone,  poor  Voltaire  also  Is  gone,  with  none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,  while  Christianity  Is  still  here,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  of  Scriptures  are  fllUng  all  the  earth.  The 
very  press  upon  which  Voltalr*  printed  that  direful  prophecy  is  now 
used  for  the  printing  of  Bibles,  and  the  very  house  In  which  he  lived 
has  become  a  great  depository  from  which  Is  scattered  the  word  of 
Ood  On  the  very  spot  In  London  where  the  councU  condemned 
the  bonea  of  Wycliffe  to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  there  the  great 
British  and  Porelgn  Bible  Society  has  Its  central  ofBces. 

The  old  citadel  .stands,  though  every  stone  In  the  wall  has  been 
attacked  Like  Bddystone.  deaplte  all  the  swirling  tides  and  buf- 
feting storms,  the  old  Book  stands  to  cast  Its  steady  light  over  all 
the  broad  and  storm-swept  seas.  Like  Gibraltar  it  stands,  while 
the  wreck  of  uncounted  hostile  fleets  lies  shivered  about  Its  base^ 
Gloriously  does  Cummlng  speak  of  Its  triumph:  'The  empire  of 
Caesar  Is  gone:  the  legions  of  Rome  are  mouldering  In  the  dust; 
the  avalanches  that  Napoleon  hurled  upon  Europe  have  p>assed  away; 
the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs  Is  fallen:  the  pyramids  they  raised  to 
be  their  tombs  are  sinking  every  day  in  their  desert  sands;  Tyre 
Is  a  rock  for  bleaching  fishermen's  nets;  Sidon  has  scarcely  left  a 
wrack  behind;  but  the  word  of  God  still  stirvives.  All  things  that 
threatened  to  extinguish  it  have  oiUy  aided  It;  and  It  proves  every 
day  how  tranaclent  Is  the  noble  monument  that  man  can  build,  , 
how  enduring  Is  the  least  word  that  God  has  spoken.  Tradition  i 
has  dug  for  it  many  a  grave.  Intolerance  has  lighted  for  it  many  a 
fagot,  many  a  Judas  has  betrayed  It  with  a  kiss,  many  a  Peter  has 
denied  It  with  an  oath,  many  a  Demas  has  forsaken  It.  but  the  word 
ot  God  still  survives."  All  flesh  Is  as  grass.  The  grass  wlthereth,  the 
flower  fadeth.  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever.  The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  has  declared  It : 

,-^'    "A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page. 
'    '  Majestic  as  the  sun. 

It  gives  a  light  to  every  age. 
It  gives  and  borrows  none. 
The  hand  that  gave  It  still  suppUes 
The  gracious  light  and  heat. 
Its  truths  upon  the  nations  rise; 
They  rise,  but  never  set." 
After  her  departure,  as  well  as  whUe  she  lived,  many  beautiful 
incidents  are  told  of  England's  world-famed  Queen   Victoria.     But 
this  one.  more  than  any  other,  has  thrUled  my  heart.    When  the  time 
came  while  she  waa  yet  a  girl,  for  her  to  be  crowned  queen  of  Eng- 
land  among  the  many  other  arrangements  for  the  coronation  exer- 
cises  It  was  arranged  that  the  climax  of  those  exercises  ahould  be 
the  singing  of  Handel's  Messiah.    The  young  queen  had  been  reared 
m  modest  seclusion,  and.  therefore,  did  not  understand  the  digni- 
fied ways  of  the  court.    And  so  she  was  Informed  by  the  court  ladles 
that  though  everyone  else  should  rise  during  the  singing  of  that 
great  oratorio,  she  must  not  rise,  it  wovUd  not  be  proper  for  royalty, 
her  position  was  too  dignified.     The  exercises  began  and  went  on 
until  the  concluding  moments,  when  the  great  oratorio  should  be 
Bung     This  was  begun,  and  the  sublime  strains  swept  on.  thrilling 
every  heart.     "He  ahall  reign  forever  and  forever."     At  those  words 
the  young  queen  was  seen  to  tremble  with  deep  emoUon.  but  accord- 
ing to   instructions  she  did   not  rise.     Then   the  singers  reached 
those  aU-glorlous  words,  "King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  King  of 
kings,  and  IxM-d  of  lords."    The  young  queen  could  no  longer  remain 
seated,  but,  against  all  the  instructions  given  her  as  to  the  proprie- 
ties, she  rose,  lifted  her  eyes  heavenward,  then  bowed  her  head  and 
wept.     Wasnt  It  appropriate  and  beautiful  and  glorious? 
"Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 
Oh  brothers.  I  pray  Almighty  God  that  your  heart  and  mine  from 
this  hour  may  be  bound  under  a  speU.  from  which  we  shall  huve 
neither  the  wiah  nor  the  power  to  be  disenchanted,  and  which  spelJ 
shall  hold  us  until  we  pass  into  eternity,  that  we  wiU  give  and 
pr«y  and  toU  and  lay  our  every  power  under  tribute  to  enthrone 
Jesus  Christ  In  the  realm  of  all  the  literature  of  this  whole  broad 
•artb. 


Ma^us  Johnson— The  Man  and  HLs  Cause 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thwiday.  July  It  Uegulattve  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


ADDRI80  BY  HON    ERNKT  LUNDEEH.  OF  MIHWWOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  memorial  speech  which  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  for  a 
memorial  monument  to  the  late  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Magnus  Johnson,  at  Dassel.  Minn.,  June  30.  1940. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Magnus  Johnson — The  Man  and  His  Causr 

In  dedicating  thU  memorial  today  to  the  memory  of  B4agnus 
Johnson,  we  are  paving  tribute  not  only  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  succeeded,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  hard  work,  application,  and 
ability  in  overcoming  great  handicaps  and  In  reaching  the  top,  but 
even  more  so  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  truly  lived  to  serve  his 
fellowman. 

Magnus,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  all  of  us.  was  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  They  placed  their  trust  in  him.  and  that 
uust  was  never  violated.  Magnus  never  compromised  the  people  s 
interest.    He  was  severely  tested  and  he  was  found  not  wanting. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Magnus  Johnson  Is  both  Inspiring  and  stim- 
ulaUng.  It  ftUs  ua  with  hope  for  the  future — hope  that  the  com- 
mon people  can  and  wUl  find  leaders  from  their  own  ranks  who 
will  carry  on  the  battle  for  them  until  victory  Is  won. 

BORM  U4  SWEDEN 

Macnxts  Johnson  was  bom  In  Sweden,  where  so  many  of  the  fine 
pioneers  who  buUt  this  great  Northwest  came  from.  He  was  born 
on  September  19,  1871.  His  birthplace  was  a  cottage  in  a  rural  parish 
of  Varmland  Province,  on  the  northern  shore  of  rugged  Lake 
Vanern,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Karlstad.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  mother  of  Minnesota's  and  America's  first 
Parmer-Labor  Governor,  the  late  Floyd  B.  Olson,  was  bom  In  a 
nearby  pfwlsh  in  the  same  province. 

Magnus  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  sea  captain,  and  when  he  waa 
not  attending  school  he  went  on  voyages  with  his  father.  He  thus 
came  In  contact  with  the  world  and  Its  cold  realities  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  elder  Johnson  died  when  the  boy  was  only  12  years 
old,  and  Magnus'  mother  followed  his  father  5  years  later.  His 
schooling  thus  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  From  then  on  he  had  to 
obtain  his  knowledge  largely  from  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

JOINS   SWEDISH    I.ABOR   MOVEMENT 

Confronted  with  the  need  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Macntts  soon 
found  work  as  a  glass  blower  and  bottle  maker  in  the  factory  town 
of  Llljedahl,  Sweden.  It  was  here  that  he  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  rising  labor  movement.  Of  this  movement  he  soon  became 
an  enthusiastic  adherent.  It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that  he 
came  to  know  and  to  work  with  the  great  Hjalmar  Brautlng.  who 
later  was  to  become  Labor  Party  premier  of  Sweden. 

This  Influence  h£ul  a  lasting  and  wholesome  effect  on  Magntis" 
life. 

The  nineties  were  the  final  years  of  the  large  migration  of 
Scandinavians  to  America  s  West,  and  Magnus  waa  one  of  those 
caught  up.  He  was  then  nearly  20  years  of  age — and  he  set  out 
for  the  new  land,  his  belongings  packed  into  a  single  trunk. 

In  the  United  States.  Johnson  made  his  way  directly  to  the 
pine  forests  of  northern  Wisconsm  and  upper  Michigan  There  he 
worked  as  a  lumberjack.  And  once  again  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  union-labor  movement  He  Joined  the  woodworkers' 
branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  American  Federation  of  Labor     That  was  in  1891. 

AIDTD   P<3PtJI.IST    MOVEMENT 

America  at  that  time  waa  seething  with  political  ferment.  The 
Populists,  under  the  leadership  of  Minnesota's  famous  Ignatius 
Donnelly.  Iowa's  Gen.  James  Weaver,  and  Kansas'  Mary  Lease  and 
Jerry  Simpson,  were  preparing  their  historic  test  of  strength  with 
the  forces  of  finance  capital  in  the  election  of  1892. 

Johnson  became  greatly  Interested  in  this  movement.  As  a 
member  of  the  organized-labor  wing  officially  supporting  the  Popu- 
list crusade,  he  was  directly  Involved  in  the  exciting  drive  for 
popular  govenunent  Even  thouch  he  lacked  the  privileges  of  a 
voter,  he.  however,  participated  actively  in  the  campaign  In  favor  of 
the  Weaver-Donnelly  forces.  Although  American  politics  might 
I    then  have  been  strange  to  him.  Magnus  did  grasp  the  underlying 
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economic  forces  Involved  in  the  struggle,  and  he  chose  his  side 
without   hesitation.     He   chose   the  side  of  the  people. 

BECOMES    A    FARMER 

The  young  lumberjack  worked  In  the  woods  scarcely  more  than 
•  year  before  he  had  saved  the  grubstake  necessary  to  carry  him 
to  the  next  step  Having  naved  MOO.  he  moved  on  west  to  Meeker 
County.  Minn.,  where  in  1893  he  purchased  40  acres  of  woodland 
and    pasture    In   Kingston   Township.      Here   be   made   hU   lifetime 

The  flr«t  year  Mngniw  had  to  cut  the  wood  from  his  small  place 
and  haul  It  by  sledge  and  wagon  14  miles  to  the  county  neat. 
Litchfield  That  was  during  the  black  depreaalon  days  of  1893  94, 
which  made  so  di-«perale  the  condition  of  millions  of  American 
workers  and  farmers.  ,  ^  ,^  .^„ 

While  the  bank»-r»  of  Wall  Street  ferocUnisly  strtiggled  for  con- 
trol of  the  country"*  expanding  ent*rprls«»,  and  the  great  trusU 
were  in  their  first  fliuh  of  organization,  the  common  people  were 
paying  in  hunger  and  nuffrring  the  coat*  of  economic  dislocations 

The  wood  which  Johnson  sfild  that  wlnt«-  brought  little  more 
than  a  dollar  a  cord  Bo  with  characteristic  energy,  the  young 
woodcutter  organized  a  local  strike  protest  which  won  for  the 
farmers  a  desired  raise  In  prices 


KNEW     WORKES-FABMCk     PBOBLKMS 

Thus  did  the  earlv  life  shape  the  public  man  to  come. 


iiius  uiu  vii^  ^."'j  —  -.— ,^  ....  , He  began 

as^a  worker  'at  "hard  tasks!  and  learned  what  the  worker  thought 
and  desired  He  knew  at  first  hand  the  valiant  spirit  of  the 
union-labor  movement  His  knowledge  was  deep  rooted.  He  him- 
self had  these  desires  and  struggled  lor  their  realization.  ; 

Further    hc>  was  coming  to  know  well  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
He   was  equipped  fully   to  speak   with   authority   and   to  champion 
the  cau.se  of  the  great  army  of  people  who  toll  in  the  cities  and    , 
on  the  farm. 

MAGNUS    THE    COMMONEH 

Magnus  Johnson's  early  life  made  him  Inorpatient  with  artificial 
niceties  of  public  life  Magnus,  as  he  grew  into  manhood,  was  not 
a  per«^on  of  slick  pretensions.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  rugged, 
heart  v  a  man  of  rough -hewn  Ir.iiguage.  and  salty  good  iiature. 
He  was  a  commoner  and  wanted  evcrjone  to  know  it.  No  one 
ever  called  him  Mr.  Johnson  if  he  could  help  it.  He  was  Magnus 
both  to  his  friends  and  to  the  entire  world.  ,   ^  w   ^    .^ 

He  elonert   in   being   of   the   common   people,   cf   having   had   to 
fight   stubbornly   lor   the   chances   to  step   out   of   the   harness  of 
daily  labor  in  order  to  improve  nls  Intelligence  and  take  the  offered    ^ 
nlaces   of    leadership.  ,  , 

What  he  learned  he  learned  at  night  by  the  kerosene  lamp, 
taking  in  slowly  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  and  forming  his 
oplnicn^  from  them  He  was  never  afraid  of  book^-but  life  in  the 
lumber  camps  and  behind  the  plows  leaves  little  time  for  them. 

Nevertheless  he  read  and  he  studied.  If  he  was  no  polished 
scholar  he  did  know  instinctively  what  was  progressive  and  what 
was  reactionary,  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  That  is 
the  true  te>=t  of  knowledge,  after  all.  It  U  the  acid  test  of  clear 
thinking  And  alv.avs  there  was  a  deep  well  of  common  sense— 
the  common  sense  of  the  people-which  served  to  nourish  his 
mind.  That,  and  his  Viking  courage  and  abundant  energy,  were 
the  qualities  he  brcu^jht  with  h;m  into  manhood. 

BECOMES    LOCAL    LEADER 

Because  of  these  early  qualities  and  training.  Magnus  was  looked 
upon  as  a  leader  In  many  things.  It  was  not  long,  for  example, 
before  he  was  elected  Ju-stlce  of  the  peace  In  his  locality;  next  he 
became  clerk  ol  his  school  district.  At  one  time  he  held  no  less 
than  12  such  positions  In  his  community. 

Born  with  the  quality  of  leadership,  it  was  natural  that  he  become 
a  leader  m  the  new  cooperative  movement  at  that  time  sweeping 

over  the  Corn  Belt.  ^  ^   ^ 

Magnus  had  gone  through  the  Populist  uprising  and  had  seen  its 
substance  stolen  and  distorted  by  the  large  conservative  parties 
Progressive  farmers  became  discouraged.  "No  more  politics."  they 
said  Of  what  avail?  To  them  the  farmer's  cause  seemed  hopeless 
And  it  was  then  that  the  cooperative  movement  came  forward  to 
take  the  place  of  politics  in  the  farmer's  struggle  for  better  condi- 
tions.    It   was   a   natural  development. 

GROWTH    or    COOPERATIVES 

By  1900  there  had  already  been  organized  In  Minnesota  more 
than  600  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  Mutual  tele- 
phones also  were  becoming  common.  Insurance  mutuals  were 
springing  up  in  Increasing  number. 

Marketing  cooperatives  dealing  in  poultry,  wool.  eggs,  and  live- 
stock could  be  found  here  and  there,  and  in  some  respects  most 
important  of  all  the  consumer's  cooperative  movement  now  took 
great  strides  forward  with  the  need  of  farmers  and  workers  to 
reduce  their  costs  of  living  These  continued  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  with  the  pressure  of  the  great  trtists  and  monopolies  ushered 
In  by  the  McKinley -Roosevelt -Taft  Republicans. 

By  1910  two-thirds  of  the  State's  creameries  had  become  coopera- 
tives Magnus  Johnson  was  named  president  of  his  local  creamery. 
•  In  1919  45  percent  of  the  States  farm  families  could  report  sales 
or  purchases  through  their  own  cooperatives.  Minnesota  was  the 
great  banner  State  of  the  Union  in  this  progressive  economic 
development. 


MACNTTS   IN    mONT    RANKS 

And  In  this  tremendous  forward  movement  of  cooperation  place 
must  be  made  In  the  honor  rank  for  Magnus  Johnson  It  wvas 
Magnus  and  his  neighbors  around  the  town  of  Litchfield  who 
developed  one  of  the  most  successful  types  of  cooperatives  of  the 
period— the  livestock  shipping  association. 

This  type  of  cooperative  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  co- 
operative business  reported  In  the  years  1913   19. 

Litchfield's  was  the  first  livestock-shipping  cooperative  In  the 
State.  The  Johnson  group  of  farmers,  already  owneis  of  a  cream- 
ery and  an  elevator,  organized  It  In  1908.  Within  5  years  there 
were  at  least  115  of  these  groups  In  Mlnncaota.  handling  12  per- 
cent of  all  the  animals  then  being  wni  to  the  packrni:  and  by 
1920  the«e  shipping  aaaoclation*  handled  $300XXX>X)00  worth  of 
animals   yearly. 

•OCIETT    or   EQtTTT 

The  great  new  cooperative  movement  also  had  an  education 
group,  the  now  largely  forgotten  Society  of  Equity  ThU  group 
had  a  strong  nucleus  In  MinneiwU,  itt.  grain-department  offices 
were   In   MInneapoIl*. 

The  late  George  Loftus.  of  St  Paul,  Progressive  and  farm  leader, 
was  engaged  as  manager  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Grain  Exchange, 
the  society's  commission  brokerage  This  group  came  Into  rapid 
prominence  In  the  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League. 

And  again  we  find  Magnus  Johnson  in  the  leadership,  but  now 
as  a  State-wide  figure.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Union.  American  Society  of  Equity.  Likewise  he  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Equity  Exchange.  The  latter  position  he  held 
until  the  merger  of  the  exchange  10  years  later.  In  1923.  with 
other  groups  that  eventually  helped  build  the  famoxis  Farmera 
Union  cooperative  group. 

THE    NON-PARTISAN     LEAGtTE 

The  Non-Partisan  League  afforded  an  outlet  for  Magnus  John- 
son's urge  to  accomplish  something  for  the  worker  and  the  farmer 
through  political  action,  in  which  he  always  believed.  With  its 
coming  to  Minnesota  in  1916.  he  leaped  into  the  work  of  organi- 
zation with  his  customary  drive  and  did  much  to  build  the  league 
in  his  section  and  throughout  the  State. 

This  set  the  stage  for  Magnus  to  move  Into  political  life.  In 
which  he  won  for  himself  an  envious  position  in  the  Northwest's 
and  the  Nation's  progressive  political  history.  He  was  to  become 
one  of  the  foundeis  of  a  political  movement,  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  which  already  has  done  great  things  and  still  has  places  to 
go    in    these    United    States. 

ENTERS   THE    POLmCAL   SCENE 

In  the  days  before  the  last  World  War  the  cooperative  move- 
ment had  to  fight  bitterly  for  every  Inch  of  ground  gained. 
Friends  of  the  movement  were  needed  in  high  places.  So  Magnus 
was  urged  by  his  neighbors  to  make  the  race  for  the  lower  house 
of  the  State  legislature  He  did.  in  1914.  and  was  elected;  In 
1916  he  was  reelected. 
i  In  1918  the  Non-Partl.san  Leaeue  farmers  and  the  organized  city 
'  workers  entered  the  political  struggle  Independent  of  the  two  old 
political  parties.  They  realized,  rightly,  that  if  social  and  economic 
emancipation  were  ever  to  be  achieved  through  political  action.  It 
must  come  through  a  movement  of  their  own.  a  movement  really 
representative  of  the  common  people  and  of  their  aspirations.  Po- 
litical parties  that  get  their  campaign  chests  from  Wall  Street  can 
hardly  be  depended  upon  to  wage  the  battle  for  those  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  honest  toil 

LABOR    AND    FARMER    UNrFE 

In  the  primary  election,  the  League -endorsed  candidates  were 
defeated  but  by  a  margin  so  breath-taking  that  it  brought  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  The  workers  and  farmers  realized 
their  potential  strength.  Immediately  after  the  primaries  the  labor 
unions,  in  conjunction  with  their  political  comrades  on  the  farm, 
held  their  historic  political  convention  to  map  out  a  program  for 
the  future.  That  was  on  August  25.  and  125  unions  sent  representa- 
tives That  State  committee  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  named  a 
committee  to  meet  with  the  union  representatives  to  map  strategy 
for  the  fall  campaign.  ,    ^    , 

History  will  record  the  fact  that  out  of  the  parleys  of  the  farm  and 
city  worker  representatives  was  formed  a  political  party  destined  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  destiny  of  our  State  and  of  our  Nation.  That 
was  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota.  A  slate  of  candidate* 
was  selected  for  the  coming  campaign  and  they  were  designated  on 
the  ballot  as  "Farmer-Labor,"  the  ticket  headed  by  that  wonderful 
liberal.  Dave  Evans. 

JOHNSON,    ONE    OF    FOtJNDERS 

Magnus  Johnson,  representing  the  Non-Partisan  League,  waa  one 
Of  that  committee  of  ten  that  launched  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  saw  clearly  the  need  for  such  a  party.  He  waa 
one  of  Its  real  founders  The  others  on  that  committee,  some  now 
dead  some  still  carrying  forward  the  banner,  were:  A.  C.  Welch, 
David  Evans.  Tom  Davis.  Ray  C.  Smelker.  Pred  Pike,  Pred  Tlllqulst. 
William  Mahoney.  Thomas  Praser.  and  Julius  Reiter. 

And  thus.  In  its  very  first  campaign  tmder  the  name  "Farmer- 
Labor  "  this  political  movement  of  the  workers  and  the  fanners. 
who  also  invited  the  Independent  mcrchanU,  the  profeaalonal  group*. 
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and  all  those  who  believed  In  wcial  and  ^o^<'"'^^i^^}^''^,^° J°}!^ 
them  in  a  great  crusade  for  economic  Justice,  moved  Into  the  posl- 
'  tloTof  the  chief  threat  to  the  domination  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  this  State. 

TLBCTED  TO  STATI  SXNATE 

In  that  election  Magnus  Johnson,  who  was  urged  by  some  to 
make  the  race  for  Governor,  was  sent  by  the  adherents  of  the  new 
party  to  the  State  senate,  where  he  served  with  untiring  energy  for 

*  ThSe  years  as  State  legislator,  first  In  the  house  and  then  In  the  i 
^aenate,  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  his  supporters.  He  was  one  of  the 
hard-working  members  of  the  legislature,  constantly  raising  hl5 
T^e  for  a  Ijuare  deal,  as  he  frequently  called  It.  for  the  working 
and  the  farm  population.  To  Magnus  Johnson  a  square  deal  was 
another  word  for  Jxistice.  Naturally,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  farmers 
blcc  This  first  fight  was  for  laws  legalizing  cooperatives-some- 
thlnK  that  the  conservative  State  administrations  of  those  days 
refu.4d  tn  erant.  He  also  demanded  more  taxation  of  the  well- 
protected  Steel  Trust.  He  fought  and  voted  for  woman  .suffrage  and 
for  those  cherished  reforms  of  the  earlier  Progressives— the  initia- 
tive reicrendum.  and  recall.  He  called  for  closer  control  by  the 
State  of  public  utilities.  He  favored  county  option  of  the  dry  ques- 
tion when  the  problem  was  a  real  one  in  Minnesota,  due  to  the 
unsavory  alliance  between  the  wealthy  liquor  interests  and  the  old 
political  parties. 

VOTING  RECOBD  100  PERCENT 

Above  all.  knowing  that  the  fanner  paid  twice  and  thrice  as  much 
taxes  in  relation  to  his  income  as  the  rest  of  the  State,  he  demanded 
tax  reforms  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 

Johnsons  fight  In  the  State  legislature  for  the  common  people 
of  the  State  gave  him  a  commanding  positlcn  of  leadership  His 
8  years'  voting  record  was  pronounced  as  100  percent  progressive  by 
the  late  Carl  J  Buell.  legislative  expert.  Few  were  placed  In  that 
distinguished  honor  role  by  Mr.  Buell  The  labor  unions  likewise 
proclaimed  this  dirt  farmer's  labor  legislation  record  flawless. 

TAMILT    AIDED    HIM 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  during  those  busy  years  Magnus 
had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  family,  without  which  the 
farm  home  now  grown  to  Include  200  well-developed  acres,  could 
not  have  been  maintained.  The  lady  he  married  In  1897.  Harriet 
Dorman  and  the  three  sons  and  the  three  daughters  who  had 
blessed  that  union  helped  make  hU  public  career  possible  by  their 
assistance  on  the  home  front. 

With  his  legislative  background  and  personal  popularity  over  the 
State,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  workers  and  the  farmers  should 
consider  Magnus  for  nomination  for  Governor  In  1922  The 
league  farmers  endorsed  him,  the  workers,  on  a  basis  of  complete 
agreement  with  the  farmers,  also  gladly  accepted  him. 

aACX    rOB    GOVERNORSHIP 

Magnus  made  the  race  for  the  governorship  against  a  Harding 
Republican.  In  the  midst  of  the  frenzy  of  Hardlngs  so-called  good 
times  But  the  workers  and  the  farmers  felt  little  of  the  good 
times  they  talked  about  and  were  determined  to  elect  their  man. 
To  have  done  so.  however,  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
tantamount  to  performing  a  political  miracle.  As  it  was.  the  result 
of  the  election  was  almost  a  miracle.  Magnus  came  within  14.000 
votes  of  defeating  his  Republican  opponent.  In  the  same  election 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  sent  to  Washington  Its  first  United  States 
Senator  The  Progressive  movement  In  Minnesota,  which  Magnus 
Johnson  helped  to  found,  has  very  definitely  gained  national 
attention. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  UNITTD  STATUS  SENATOR 

The  following  year  the  workers  and  farmers  of  MlnnesoU  again 
glided  themselves  for  battle,  with  Magnus  Johnson  leading  the 
flght  The  sudden  death  of  United  States  Senator  Knute  Nelson 
on  April  38.  1923,  left  a  vacancy  for  that  high  office.  Who  else 
should  the  workers  and  farmers  of  Minnesota  call  forth  to  make 
that  race  than  their  true  and  tried  warrior.  And  who  else  should 
the  Republicans  call  out  than  the  man  who  had  defeated  Magnus 
for  the  governorship  by  a  small  margin.     Both  put  their  best  foot 

forward. 

The  campaign  which  followed  will  go  down  in  Minnesota  history 
as  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  most  astounding  ever  witnessed. 
Because  Magnus  was  a  genuine  plow-handle  farmer,  a  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  people,  and  because  the  Republican  Party 
determined  to  win  at  all  costs  to  maintain  their  fast -slipping  hold 
on  the  State,  the  contest  assumed  intense  national  interest. 

A  huge  fund  was  amassed  for  the  Repubhcan  candidate.  Here 
was  a  contest,  they  determined,  they  could  not  afford  to  lose;  they 
could  not  permit  a  fire  that  would  set  the  prairies  aflame. 

*  AID    FROM    PROGRESSIVES 

But  the  Progressives  of  the  Nation  were  not  asleep.  They  lent  a 
helping  hand  Old  "Fighting  Bob'  La  Follette  entered  the  State 
with  an  appeal  to  the  voters.  Said  he.  "We  in  the  United  States 
Senate  need  Magnus  Johnson— his  vigorous  personality,  his  in- 
tegrity his  courage,  his  voice,  and  his  vote."  It  was  a  crucial  time 
m  Congress:  every  vote  counted  against  the  flood  of  special-privUege 
leglslaUon  loc«ed  by  the  Republican  majority. 

Into  the  State  also  came  other  distinguished  Progressives  as  vol- 
unteers—Senator Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Senator  Lynn  Frazier,  the 
Progressive  Congressmen  from  Wisconsin,  Beck.  Voigt,  and 
Schneider. 


It  was  a  forward-looking,  progressive  Pl«tform  ^JPO^Jjhlch  Mag- 
nus  Johnson  campaigned  for  the  senatorshlp  It  included  such 
plani  as  Governmenl  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tern:  Government  control  of  coal  mines,  water-power  sites^  and 
other  natural  resources:  a  graduated  tax  o"/"*=o'"^-  '"^""^"^"^ 
and  excess  profits;  cash  bonuses  for  ex-service  men:  restnctlon  of 
??urts  in  th?  use  of  injunctions  In  labor  disputes  and  in  nullify  ng 
^tTof  congress:  frlendlv  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling 
amancerwlth  none;  stabilization  of  prices  of  farm  products  through 
Federal  legislation  and  legislation  making  constitutional  the  rlghU 
of  free  speech   free  press,  and  peaceful  assembly  effective. 

I  .ubmlTthat  this  program  is  still  a  fine  program  ^o^ay^^^nd  \ts 
achievement  would  mark  a  new  era  of  progressive  advancement. 
Relatively  lltUe  of  that  program  has  since  been  realized 

Thrpresiclent  of  the  State  federation  of  labor,  the  Ute  Edward  O. 
Hall,  willingly  took  the  stump  for  his  farmer  friend. 

C.'KMPAICN    A    CRTTSADE 

The  tone  of  the  campaign  became  that  of  a  crusade.  Over  the 
rural  areas  spread  a  network  of  county  boosters^farmers  or  their 
X^  whrsent  word  down  the  party  telephones  whenev-er  a  Magnus 
JalirwaVto  l^  held  The  railroad  workers,  always  the  stanchest 
of  progresLlvS  contributed   needed  funds.     Their  paper.   Labor. 

covered  the  State  In  a  special  edition 

TnT  on  the  other  side,  the  campaign  ^"^^  °?°'h  ^V'^^.^nd^r 
Republican  candidate  had  seemingly  unlimited  '"^d*  J^^^P^^^  'Pf 
sound  trucks,  billboards,  brass  bands,  and  ".^^'^P^P^i^X"  ^^[^ 
desperation  one  of  his  backers  broadcast  the  slogan.  Send  Magnus 
back  to  the  pasture.  •  That  remark  was  most  unfortunate  for  the 
Republican  candidate. 

MAGNtJS UNITED  STATES   SENATOR  • 

The  results  of  that  memorable  election  brought  gladness  to  the 
heart  of  everv  liberal  and  Progressive  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  In 
everv  other  State  of  the  Union  It  likewise  brought  gloom  to  the 
cambs  of  the  reactionaries— a  deep  impenetrable  gloom. 

SSnU3  wL  elected  United  States  Senator  by  an  overwhelming 
votTof  the  people  His  majority  over  his  principal  opponent  was 
95  000  in  a  total  of  about  500.000  votes.  He  became  Minnesota  s 
se^Jmd  Parmer-La^r  Senator.  In  his  own  township  he  received 
334  of  the  3?9  votes  cast,  a  tribute  such  as  few  men  ^  Amerlcaever 
receive  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbors,  at  the  hands  of  those  people 
who  know  him  best. 

PRESS    COMMENTS 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  at  that  time  owned  by  the  ^orkerB 
and  farn>ers  of  the  Northwest,  hailed  the  election  as  "a  shot 
?hat  Will  S  h^rd  around  the  world.'  The  late  Samuel  Gcmpers. 
{e^erif  thelmencan  workers.  Joyfully  greeted  the  election  as 
••a  sign  in  the  sky  "      Commented  the  Freeman,  a  national  liberal 

publfcatlSn  of  t^cse  days,  -the  ^^^'^'^^^^:^^,'^':;:^JTel 
in  Minnesota  is  a  s\-mbol  and  a  sign  that  the  Jarmer  Is  ex- 
TeJ^ifyTow  in  his  mind  about  the  old  parties  and  their  respec- 
tive styles  of  trumpery  and  glmcrackery.  The  farmer  has  been 
K^^ped  i  onen  by  ^d-line  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians 
that  he  is  at  last  becoming  wary  of  both  breeds. 

The  Progressive  magazine,  the  New  Republic,  while  laying  the 
result  of  the  election  largely  to  economic  conditions  that  ruined 
the  farmers  pointed  out  that  it  also  was  the  "reward  of  the 
last  6  or  8  years  of  organization  and  education  by  the  Non-Parti- 
san  League  and  the  more  recent  efforts  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
labor  to  the  success  of  which  there  Is  good  testimony  In  the 
fact  that  in  Minneapolis  the  vote  was  practically  a  tie." 

One  of  the  large  conservative  Minneapolis  dailies  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  election  by  saying  that  it  was  a  temporary 
political  phase,  "an  act  of  protest  Inspired  primarily  by  dissatis- 
faction with  economic  conditions."  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
It  not  only  was  ln.spired  by  dissatisfaction  with  economic  con- 
ditions but.  even  more  significantly,  by  a  fecUng  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  that  they  could  not  look  to  the  old  political  parties 
to  correct  existing  economic  injustices. 

One  of  the  other  conservative  T^'in  City  dallies  accepted  the 
Republican  defeat  even  less  gracefully,  but  neverthele'*  grudg- 
ingly paid  the  new  Senator  a  tribute  by  saying  that  he  was  "not 
a  'rubber  stamp'  type  of  radical." 

The  tone  of  the  press  throughout  the  country  ran  all  the  way 
from  downright  abuse  and  indignation  in  the  ccnseratlve  pub- 
lications to  the  prediction  of  liberal  writers  that  It  meant  the 
dawning  of  a  new  age. 

REPRESENTATION    OF   THE    PEOPl^ 

In  Washington  they  didn't  know  how  to  receive  the  man  who 
had  the  reputation  of  wearing  no  collar  and  who.  whm  out 
campaigning,  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  his  own  collar  if  com- 
fort demanded  it.  They  didn't  know  how  to  receive  a  Senator 
who  had  never  worn  a  "swallowtali '  and  who  told  them  In  advance 
that  he  never  Intended  to  wear  one. 

They  didn't  know  how  to  receive  a  real  dirt  farmer  who  came  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  countn,-.  and 
the  honest  toilers  everywhere,  rather  than  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  coupon  clippers  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  the  newspapermen  in  Washington,  representing  conserva- 
tive papers,  attempted  to  make  capital  out  of  the  fact  that 
Magnus,  because  he  had  to  shift  for  himself  very  early  in  life, 
had  not  acquired  a  college  education.  They  thought  that  they 
would   find   an   unlettered   man      But    they    were    surprised,    when 
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they  came  to  know  him.  for  he  had  acquired  knowledge  on  many 
subjects  through  reading,  through  study,  and  through  applica- 
tion Thev  found  him  to  be  a  man  who  sought  out  all  available 
information  on  all  questions,  and  who  arrived  independently  at 
conclusions   based    upon    these    facts. 

COMMANDED    HIS    FACTS 

The  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  Is  replete  with  references  when 
Maenus  Johnscn  arose  In  the  Senate  to  caU  some  learned  Senator 
to  task  for  presenting  erroneous  facts  to  substantiate  hU  asser- 
tions During  one  of  these  debates— and  I  may  say  by  way  of 
observation  that  nobody  ever  got  the  best  of  Magnus  in  a  debate- 
he  remarked.  I  am  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  lawyer,  but  I  thank 
God  I  have  some  common  sense" 

On  another  occasion  he  remarked,  "I  saw  In  the  papers  a  couple 
of  days  ago  that  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  made  a  speech  in 
Washington  informing  us  that  90  percent  of  the  Senators  are 
lawvers  Why  is  it.  then,  that  these  able  lawyers,  lawmakers 
have  not  provided  in  the  laws  which  they  have  for  years  and 
vears  been  putting  on  the  statute  books  some  means  of  giving  a 
leeway  to  certain  officials  of  this  Government  to  use  common  horse 

^M^ghus  took  his  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  In  December 
1923  His  easy  good  nature  and  his  rugged  manners  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  ever>-body  in  Wa.shington  who  appreciated  genu- 
ineness and  not  sh.im  Here  he  at  once  lined  himself  up  with  that 
s"ern^g  group  of  Proirres.sives  led  by  the  elder  La  Follette  ana 
Srnntor  George  Norris.  whose  voice  Is  stlU  being  raised  in  the 
battle  for  human  Justice 

PLXADS    FOR    FARMER 

"T  have  been  here  for  nearly  3  months. "  he  said  in  his  first  long 
speech  ?n^e  Senate,  "and  I  have  been  thinking  about  that 
member  of  the  American  family  who  is  sick,  namely,  the  American 
farmer  In  a  family  the  sick  one  should  be  taken  care  of  first  I 
know  what  the  common  people  want,  and  I  want  to  say  so  that 
every  Senator  may  hear  It  that  there  Is  today  among  the  people  of 
this  country  a  great  suspicion  of  government." 

In  lomin*  discussion  on  the  agricultural-diversification  bill  and 
further  extension  of  credit  to  the  farmers,  Johnson  reminded  the 
elite  Senators  that  what  the  farmer  really  needed  wa.s  not  further 
cr^it  in  order  to  solve  his  problems,  but  rather  stabilization  of 
prices  of  farm  products. 

On  another  occasion,  he  told  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
•If  we  had  the  opportimlty  to  set  the  price  [of  agricultural  products] 
as  the  owners  of  splnneries  in  the  Senator's  section  of  the  United 
States  have  had  for  vears.  we  would  have  been  In  a  position  to  pay 
ft  living  wage  to  the'people  who  work  for  us.  The  reason  we  |  the 
farmers]  are  hard  up  today  is  that  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  set  the  price  ■  

FAVORED  TAX   PTTBLICITT 

In  speaking  against  the  Mellon  tax  plan  and  in  favor  of  publicity 
on  personal-property  taxes,  he  said:  "Some  of  us  do  not  need  to  pay 
anymore  because  we  lost  everything  we  paid  taxes  on,  but  I  want 
to  -av  that  the  Steel  Trust  of  this  country,  which  was  forced  to  pay 
three  or  four  million  dollars  Into  the  treasury  of  a  State  like 
Minnesota,  will  not  help  the  people  of  the  great  United  States  if 
under  the  laws  of  this  country  it  will  have  a  right  to  take  back  the 
tixes  paid  from  those  who  buy  the  things  It  produces  God  knows 
wr  need  more  publicity  and  there  Is  going  to  be  more  publicity  if  the 
progressive  forces  of  this  country  have  anything  to  say  about  It  at 
this  session  of  Congress." 

SPIRIT  or  CHARTTT 

If  all  people  had  the  spirit  of  charity  to  their  hearts  that  Magnus 
Johnson  had  this  world  would  be  a  much  happier  place  for  all  in 
which  to  live  There  wouldn't  be  so  much  rancor,  bitterness  and 
Dr»ludlce  He  was  one  of  those  who  pleaded  fervently  to  aid  the 
war  sufferers  in  Germany  after  the  World  War  "Professor  Patter- 
son "  Magnus  told  the  Senate,  "testified  that  the  total  number  of 
people  in  Germany  that  are  in  need  of  more  or  less  rel  ef  is  ap- 
proximately 20,000.000.  or  one-third  of  the  population.  Let 
u«  not  forget  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  'with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all.'  We  should  look  upon  this  ^^1'^^ /"^fV;;* 
as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  civilization,  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  world." 

Study  of  the  Congressional  Record  indicates  the  rugged  cham- 
pionship of  Magnus  Johnson.  When  he  spoke  on  agricultural  con- 
ditions, diversified  farming,  farm  mortgages  and  foreclosures  he 
spoke  of  something  close  to  his  heart  and  Indelibly  Imprinted  in 
his  mind  after  his  years  In  Minnesota.  He  °ever  got  so  far  from 
the  farm  that  he  could  not  speak  vigorously  In  the  behalf  of  his 
fellow  farmers. 

Nor  was  he  bound  to  discuss  only  the  problems  of  the  /armer 
He  remembered  the  Chippewa  Indians  who  needed  JuMlce  to  r  ght 
the  wrongs  done  them  in  the  early  days  of  America  He  submitted 
a  resolution  for  the  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  submitted  a 
bill  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Free- 
dom for  them  was  for  him  the  only  consistent  course  for  America. 
Mr  Johnson's  common  sense  made  him  wary  of  foreign  Junkets. 
He  opposed  spending  $48,500  for  United  SUtes  participation  in  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy  He  raised 
this  query:  "Does  the  gentleman  know  that  we  have  a  group 
of  people  in  this  country  today  Informing  us  farmers  how  to  raise 
more,  and  that  we  also  have  another  group  who  are  telling  us  to 


raise  less  and  even  destroy  the  things  that  we  have  planted  and 
tried  to  raise  in  this  country?" 

He  never  forgot  the  needs  of  his  constituency— farmers  ana 
laborers  Any  study  of  his  record  reveals  his  thoroughgoing  lib- 
eralism unUlnted  by  any  regard  for  red  tape  or  bureaucracy  He 
was  a  fighter  He  did  not  sleep  on  his  Job.  He  was  wide  awake  at 
all  times.  He  lived  close  to  hU  people  and  proved  a  tried-and-true 
spokesman.  Their  best  Interest  was  always  uppermost  In  his  mliid. 
He  was  not  always  dabbling  in  foreign  wrangles  and  disputes.  He 
was  a  dirt  farmer  and  he  remembered  them  In  Washington.  He 
fought  for  them  and  he  died  in  the  harness  talking  cooperatives. 
Parmer  Labor,  and  the  square  deal  for  all  men. 

RETURN  TO  THE  DISK  AND  HARROW 

In  1924  Magnus  Johnson  was  the  Farmer-Labor  candidate  to 
succeed  himself  to  the  United  Stales  Senate.  It  was  a  Presi- 
dential year  and  the  Independent  Progressives  of  the  country 
ran  La  Follette  for  President.  Magnus  waged  an  excellent  cam- 
paign He  told  the  voters  he  stood  firmly  for  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  mines,  water  power,  and  forests.  While  the 
national  Prcgres-sive  slate  lost  Minnesota  by  some  80.000  votes, 
Magnus  Johnson  came  within  8.000  votes  of  winning. 

I>>feated.  Magnus  returned  quietly  to  the  disk  and  harrow.  The 
Interlude,  however,  was  brief. 

CAMPAIGN    FOR    GOVERNOR 1926 

In  1926.  his  party  again  made  him  its  nominee  for  Governor, 
as  it  had  done  4  years  before  His  continued  popularity  was  evident 
In  the  result  The  contest  was  conducted  in  the  height  of  the 
Coolldge  stock-market  prosperity— a  prosperity  which  eventually 
brought  the  Nation  to  ruin  Nevertheless.  Johnson  s  vote  of  266.000 
in  a  light  election  revealed  that  the  ranks  of  the  Minnesota  Progres- 
sives were  holding.  It  also  cast  a  warning  shadow  over  the  glittering 
results  of  the  wild  stock-market  boom. 

HEADS    FARMER-LABOR    ASSOCIATION 

That  year  also  saw  the  reorganization  of  the  liberal  forces  of 
Minnesota  into  the  Farmer-Labor  Association.  Magnus  became 
Its  first  chairman.     It  was  a  well-deserved  honor. 

Another  organization  also  claimed  much  of  his  attention  and 
much  of  his  time.  That  was  the  Farmers  Union,  with  which  the 
Equity  Society  and  its  cooperatives  had  lately  been  merged  Ad- 
dressing groups  of  his  own  kind,  explaining  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner,  salting  with  hearty  stories  his  lessons  of  cooperation, 
politics,  reform — this  was  work  that  Magnus  liked. 

As  one  of  the  veteran  liberal  leaders  who  worked  closely  with 
Magnus  has  pointed  out.  he  was  a  man  of  such  abundant  bounce 
and  energy  that  it  is  likely  he  talked  to  more  people  than  many 
public  figures  address   in   their  lifetime. 

His  work  with  the  organizers  of  the  Farmers  Union  was  as  effec- 
tive as  the  work  he  had  done  15  years  before  In  the  building  of 
the  equity  exchange. 

In  1930  his  old  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  again  to  be 
contested.  Many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  make  the  race,  cer- 
tain that  he  could  win.  He  decided  against  It,  however,  and  the 
chance  to  return  to  that  body  passed  forever. 

WINS    SEAT    IN    LOWER    HOUSE 

But  2  years  later,  with  the  congressional  elections  of  the  entire 
State  thrown  into  an  open  contest.  Magnus  filed  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  He  led  every  other  candidate  for  the  10  available  seats. 
His  total  was  388.000  votes,  the  finest  tribute  from  the  voters  that 
any  man  had  ever  received.     His  popularity  had   increased   year 

by  year. 

In  the  first  New  Deal  Congress  he  was  considered  a  stalwart  of 
the  reform  forces  He  fought  for  the  common  people  with  the 
same  force  and  the  same  fearless  energy  that  he  displayed  In  the 
Senate  ^,  ,  ^. 

Politicians  who  talked  glibly  about  solving  the  problems  of  the 
farmer,  the  laborer,  and  of  social  security  but  did  nothing  by  their 
votes  to  do  something  constructive  didn't  fool  Magnus.  "It  is 
disheartening,  indeed."  he  told  the  House,  "to  be  a  participant  of 
the  actions  of  the  present  Congress  when  Members  will  rise  and 
take  the  fioor  denouncing  some  of  the  parts  of  these  farm  bills 
and  pleading  the  cause  of  the  farmer  and  the  desire  to  once  again 
see  the  farmer  get  better  prices  for  his  products,  and  then  watch 
these  same  Members  when  the  roll  Is  called  and  have  them  vote 
against  the  farmer's  interest." 

COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

A  remark  quite  typical  of  Johnson  was  when  he  arose  In  debate 
on  the  question  of  adjournment  and  said.  "If  you  attorneys  and 
other  professional  and  business  men  will  see  that  we  farmers  get 
the  cost  of  production  plus  a  little  profit,  you  can  go  home  with  the 
satisfaction  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  produce  enough  so  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  live."  »,.,..   r^^„ 

His  views  on  social  security  were  expressed  when  he  told  Con- 
gress "Government  owes  all  its  citizens,  who  are  willing  and  able, 
the  right  to  work,  and  in  fulfilling  this  obligation  to  Its  people  It 
must  also  promote  the  public  good  and  public  welfare.  To  this 
end  It  must  and  I  am  sure  that  It  will,  establish  in  carrying  out 
the  public  welfare,  a  broad  and  adequate  system  of  old-age 
pensions." 

Johnson's  love  of  liberty  was  neither  narrow  nor  restricted.  He 
wanted  it  extended  to  everybody.  It  was  an  ideal.  Pleading  for 
granting  freedom  to  the  Philippine  Islands  he  declared.  Ever  since 
the  United  States  signed  the  treaty  with  Spala  and  took  over  the 
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Philippine  Islands  It  haa  pledged  these  people  their  freedom  and 
President  after  President  has  repeatedly  made  the  statement  tnat. 
when  the  PhUlpplne  Islands  were  ready,  they  would  be  granted 
their  independence.  The  Filipinos  have  been  ready  for  this  for 
many  years,  and  yet  the  past  administrations  have  failed  to  grant 
them  their  freedom  that  they   are   so   deserving  of." 

ENTTHS    STATT    SESVICE 

Johnson's  Congressional  career  ended  In  March  1935.  But  he 
was  not  to  relax  on  the  farm  very  long  A  new  post  In  the  State 
service  dixrlng  the  second  administration  of  the  late  Governor 
Olson  "opened  with  the  creation  of  the  department  of  livestock, 
weighing,  and  Inspection  Magnus  became  supervisor— a  Job  he 
held  until  his  death.  A  primary  campaign  for  Governor  in  1936 
was  his  last  political  effort.  ,     ^   ^  w         #  n 

Magnus  was  now  past  60  years  of  age.  His  life  had  been  full, 
his  public  service  long,  faithful,  and  fruitful.  A  weaker  man 
might  have  been  tired.  Johnson's  family  In  vain  urged  him  to 
rest.     But  early  and  late  he  attended  to  his  Job. 

A     LJL^OER     PASSES 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  had  suffered  both  an  automobile 
accident  and  a  siege  of  pneumonia.  Afterward  his  health  was 
not  of  the  best.  Suddenly— on  the  day  followmg  the  death  of 
his  great  friend.  Floyd  Olson— Magnus  came  down  with  a  chest 
cold  which  quickly  developed  In'.o  pneumonia  Both  lungs  were 
soon  badly  affected.  For  several  weeks  he  fought  off  the  attack, 
hovering  between  life  and  death.  He  got  better.  His  friends, 
who  had  made  the  Litchfield  hospital  their  headquarters,  began 
to  breathe  easier  But  the  change  for  the  better  was  brief. 
On  September  14.  1936,  he  died.  In  5  days  he  would  have  been 
65  years  old. 

THE  rAKMEH-LABOR  CAUSE 

I  mentioned  that  Magnus  Johnson  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  When  we  dedicate  this  monument  to  his 
memory  we  at  the  same  time  dedicate  the  monument  to  the 
cause  he  represented.  The  two— the  man  and  his  cause — go  to- 
gether they  cannot  be  separated.  Has  the  Farmer-Labor  cause 
Justified  lis  existence?  What  of  Its  future?  Will  It  continue,  per- 
forming the  tasks  that  Magnus  Johnson  and  its  founders  set 
for  It?  Will  It  go  forward  to  reach  Its  goal,  adding  luster  to  the 
memory  of  those  men  of  vision  and  Idealism  who  gave  their  lives  to 
the  cause? 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  campaigned  for  social  security  long 
before  the  New  Deal  was  ever  heard  of.  The  party  demanded  ade- 
quate pensions  for  the  aged,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  a 
matter  of  right:  opportunity  for  otxr  youth;  cost  of  production  for 
the  farmer  and  placing  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  Industry,  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively;  unemploy- 
ment-Insurance compensation,  a  proper  return  to  all  who  labor  of 
the  wealth  that  they  create:  release  of  the  public  from  the  tighten- 
ing shackles  of  monopoly;  Government  ownership  cf  power;  manage- 
ment and  control  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong,  rather  than  In  the  Interest 
of  a  privileged  few;  care  of  the  unfortunates;  social  security  for  all; 
government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people  In  actuality  as  well  as  In 
name. 

PABTT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  conformity  with  Its  principles  and  Its  Ideals,  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  during  Its  short  period  of  control  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  btate  government,  without  at  any  time  having  the  aid  of 
a  sympathetic  State  legislature,  accomplished,  among  other  things, 
such  outstanding  reforms  as  tax  revision  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
which  Included  passage  of  a  graduated  Income  tax;  the  homestead 
tax  preferential  law;  the  homestead  exemption  law  and  Increased 
taxes  upon  wealth;  passage  of  the  mortgage-moratorium  law,  which 
saved  thousands  of  city  homes  and  farms  to  their  rightful  owners; 
State-wide  old-age  pension;  pensions  for  the  blind,  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  care  of  other  unfortunates:  a  youth  program  upon  which 
the  National  Youth  Administration  was  patterned;  a  State  public- 
works  program  to  relieve  unemployment:  adequate  relief  appro- 
priations; seed  and  feed  loans  for  the  farmers  through  the  Federal 
Government;  higher  educational  standards  and  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  through  State  aid  to  schools,  particularly 
schools  In  rural  districts  and  in  poor  sections  where  local  taxes 
were  not  sufBclent  to  maintain  decent  educational  standards:  an 
antl-lnjunctlon  law  In  labor  disputes;  prison  reform;  human  treat- 
ment of  the  State's  wards;  outlawry  of  detective  agencies  that  had 
maintained  spy  systems  In  labor  unions;  lise  of  the  National  Guard 
for  the  first  time  In  this  country  to  protect  the  civil  rlghte  of  the 
workers  and  the  public  rather  than  as  a  strike-breaking  ageiu:y 
dtirlng  strikes:  and  Innumerable  other  far-reaching  and  enlighten- 
ing reforms. 

SAMS  OBJBC71VXS  TODAY 

The  objective  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  today  la  the  same  as  It 
was  when  Magnus  Johnson  and  that  militant  group  of  champions 
for  human  rights  gathered  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  people's 
political  movement. 

The  late  Floyd  B.  Olson  defined  this  objective  in  lU  broad  terms 
when  he  said  that  It  was  to  make  government  serve  "In  the  interest 
of  the  common  happiness  of  the  people." 

Is  there  need  for  such  government  today?  I  say  that  there  Is 
Just  as  mxxh  need  for  it  now  m  there  was  when  Magnus  Johnson 


raised  his  powerful  voice  for  a  square  deal  for  all  who  labor,    l^t 
us  look  into  the  present  plight  of  agriculture. 
coNDmoN  or  AGRicm-Ttma 

In  1910  the  debt  of  owner-operated  farms  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  United  States  census  figures,  was  $1,700,000,000.  By 
1920  It  had  risen  to  the  stag^rlng  total  of  $4,000.000  000  The 
1935  figure  Is  $3,700,000,000.  which  is  the  latest  figure  available,  but 
estimates  now  place  It  at  approximately  $3,500,000,000. 

This  farm  debt,  you  can  thus  see,  has  been  reduced  but  very 
little  in  recent  years.  But  the  true  picture  Is  worse  than  even 
appears  on  the  surface  Fact  U  that  whatever  slight  reduction 
there  has  been  In  the  Nation's  owner-operated  farm  debt  was 
brought  about  through  mortgage  foreclosiu-e  and  not  by  reduction 
of  principal  through  farm  income.  The  heavy  deb*^  load  of  the 
farmer  lies  as  heavily  upon  him  today  as  It  did  In  1930  Delin- 
quency on  farm  loans  by  the  Federal  Government  today  Is  26  per- 
cent This  means  that  any  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
decides  on  a  rigid  policy  of  debt  collection,  one-fourth  of  these 
farmers  would  lose  their  farms. 

But  let  us  pursue  that  picture  a  little  further.  It  Is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  to  be  sure  but  sometime.^  we  have  to  face  unpleasant  facts 
If  we  are  to  do  something  about  relieving  the  unpleasant  situations. 

FARM   RETtTGEES 

The  refugees  of  farming  are  on  the  march.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  farmers  flee  the  land  to  the  city,  to  the  West,  to  other 
States— if  p<isslble.  other  Jobs.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics estimates  that  1.315000  persons  In  recent  years  have 
migrated  from  the  land  to  other  parts. 

But  what  Is  happening  to  those  who  stay  on  the  farms?  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  that  big  farms- -corporate  farms — are  getting 
bigger  and  bigger,  small  farms,  smaller  and  smaller.  Of  the  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  farms  from  1930  to  1935,  only  I'j  percent 
were  large-scale  farms,  but  It  Is  significant  that  marly  one-half 
of  the  Increased  acreage  of  all  farms  in  the  country  was  on  large- 
scale  farms. 

And  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  within  recent  years  has  been 
Increasing  by  approximately  40.000  yearly.  Government  estimates 
for  the  number  of  farm  tenants  in  1939  was  considerably  In  excess 
of  3.000.000.  Almost  one-half  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
today  do  not  own  their  own  farms  That  cert.^.lnly  means  that 
agriculture  In  this  country  is  In  a  perilous  condition. 

SAME  CENTRAL  PICTtniE 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  other  Important  classes  of  our 
population.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  detail  The  picture  Is 
quite  clear.  Unemployment,  despite  Oovcrnmtnt  efforts  to  bring 
relief.  Is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  million.  Our 
young  people,  devoting  themselves  to  years  of  study  to  prepare 
themselves  for  life,  leave  college  only  to  find  the  door  of  opportunity 
closed  to  them. 

Of  the  total  number  of  unemployed,  more  than  30  percent  are 
youths.  They  are  tramping  our  city  pavements  walking  about 
aimlessly  looking  for  something  to  do,  losing  their  morale,  their 
grip  on  life.  There  Is  need  for  serious  ponder  When  we  destroy 
the  spirit  of  our  vcuth  we  destroy  the  future  of  cur  Natlcn  It  is 
upon  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  that  the  future  of 
America  depends.  We  can  stifl  say  that  one-third  of  the  Nation 
is  Ill-housed,  Ul-clothed,  ill-fed 

And  in  this  state  of  affairs  wc  have  resorted  to  an  economy  of 
scarcity  Instead  of  an  economy  of  abundance.  What  a  travesty  for 
a  country  that  can  produce  enough  wealth  to  provide  every  con- 
ceivable need  and  comfort  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
land. 

TASK  STTIi  LIES  AHEAD 

The  need  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  today  Is  as  great  as  It  ever  was. 
The  big  task  lies  ahead,  the  big  Job  Is  yet  to  be  done.  MagniLs 
Johnson  and  his  fellow  workers  gave  us  the  start  Theirs  was  the 
work  of  pioneering,  the  hardest  work.  Our's  Is  the  work  of  com- 
pleting the  Job.  That  we  must  do,  or  we  will  prove  faithless  to  our 
trust;  we  will  have  proved  unworthy  of  carrying  on  In  their  name 
and  under  their  banner 

This  is  not  merely  a  State  Job  Whatever  good  can  come  to  the 
people  throiogh  a  progre.^slve  State  government;  whatever  benefits 
can  be  derived,  social  reform  and  economJc  emancipation  can  come 
only  through  a  national  movement.  Magnus  Johnson  realized 
this.  On  February  14.  1924.  he  arose  In  the  United  States  Senate 
and  told  the  country  that  eventually  there  would  be  a  national 
Farmer-Latxar  Party,  to  which  the  common  people  of  America  could 
turn. 

The  common  people  of  America  need  a  national  political  party  of 
their  own  as  much  as  the  common  people  of  Minnesota  need  a  State 
political  party  of  their  own.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
political  movements  directed  from  tlie  offices  of  big  business. 

Today  we  dedicate  this  monument  in  the  memory  of  our  belm'ed 
Magnus  Johnson  Let  us  also  resolve  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in 
another  way — a  way  that  he  would  want  us  to  if  he  could  speak  to 
xis  now — by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  task  of  making  the  Farmer- 
Labor  movement  a  vital,  living  force  In  this  State  and  Nation. 

"Tbe  helghu  by  great  men  scaled  and  kept 
Were  not  obtained  t>y  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  m  the  night." 
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AkTKXB  ON  Macnttb  Johwsom,  Untted  STATSB  SBHATOa  FteOM  MiNin- 
SOTA.  1923  25;  United  Stat«  RxntnBirTATivz.  1933-S5 

Section  Of  Magnus  Johnson.    OuUook.  voL  1S4:  448,  July  25.  1923 

Impression  of  Magnus.  J.  B.  Burkhardt.  Outlook,  vol.  138:  190- 
197.  January  30.  1924  .   ,««. 

Lame  Duck  No.  3.    Independent,  vol.  113:  471.  December  o,  1924. 

Magnus   at   Home.     R.    Uttell,   New   Republic,    vol.   35:    250-252, 

AUgilSt    1.    1923.  .      .»,       rrnn 

Magnus  Johnson  Will  Be  Heard.  8.  High.  OuUook,  vol.  135:  723- 
725.  December  26.  1923. 

Magnus  the  Unbluffable,  of  Minnesota.  Literary  Digest,  vol.  78: 
50-55,  September  8,  1923. 

Meet  Magnus  of  Minnesota.     C.  P.  Gushing,  Ck)lllers,  vol    72:  21. 

August  11,  1923. 

Minnesota  Political  Twister.     Literary  Digest,  vol.  78:  8-10,  July 

28    1923 

Minnesota  Sends  a  Bull  of  Bashan  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Current  Opinion,  vol  75:  267-290.  September  1923. 

Portrait.  Be%1ew  q(  Reviews,  vol.  68:  125,  Augtist  1923;  Worlds 
Work,  vol.  46:  446,  September  1923:  Saturday  Evening  Post,  vol.  196: 
7  October  6.  1923:  Current  History  magazine.  New  York  Times,  vol. 
19    534   January  1924:  Colliers,  vol   73:  14,  May  24.  1924 

'TIS  the  Voice  of  the  Parmer     Freeman,  vd.  7:  484  485,  August  1, 

1923 

Obituary      News  Week  8:   43,  September  19.   1936;   Time.  28:    72. 

September  21.  1936. 

Chronoloct  or  Magntts  Johnson 

September   19,   1871 :    Born   In   Varmland  Province.  Sweden. 

1883:  Left  school  after  the  death  of  hie  father  and  went  to  work 
as  gla.ss  blower  and  bottlemaker  in  the  factory  of  Llljedahl.  Sweden. 

1891:  Came  to  America  and  started  working  as  a  lumberjack  in 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 

1893:  Moved  to  Meeker  County,  Minn,  and  purchased  40  acres  In 
Kingston  Township,  14  miles  from  Litchfield. 

1897:  Married  Harriet  Dorman;  to  them  were  born  three  sons  and 
three  daughters 

1899:   Became  naturalised  citizen  of  the  United  States 

1899:  From  this  time  on  he  was  very  active  in  his  community 
and  the  State  He  served  as  Justice  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the 
school  district  and  In  many  other  civic  capacities. 

1910-  Headed  his  local  coopyeratlve  creamery. 

1914:  Was  elected  to  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives. 

1916    Reelected  to  Minnesota  House 

1916     Worked  energetically  for  the  Nonpartisan  League 

1918:    Organized  with  other  leaders  the  Parmer-Lalx)r  Party. 

1918:  Elected  to  Minnesota  Senate,  19ia-22. 

1922    Ran  for  Governor  on  Farmer-Labor  ticket  and  lost. 

1923:  Ran  for  United  States  Senate  to  £111  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  Knute  Nelson  and  won. 

1924:  Ran  to  succeed  hiiniielf  and  lost. 

1926:  Ran  for  Governor  and  lost. 

1932:  Entered  open  congressional  race  and  led  all  the  candidates 
by  receiving  a  total  of  368.000  votes. 

1935:  Appointed  supervisor  of  department  of  livestock,  weigh- 
ing, and  Inspection. 

1936:  Lost  In  primary  campaign  for  Governor. 

8eptemt)er  13,  1936;  Death  at  Utchfleld,  Minn. 


Congress  Recesses 


Judicial,  and  the  legislative,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  should  be  In  session,  ready 
to  do  its  part  in  connection  with  any  world-wide  develop- 
ments and  in  connection  with  the  grave  domestic  problems 
which  confront  our  Gkjvemment  In  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1940 
Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  rather  sig- 
nificant letter  yesterday.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Minnesota 
wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  Europe  was  on  fire  and  that,  after 
all.  Congress  In  this  country  was  a  part  of  the  flre  depart- 
ment. Headlines  in  today's  papers  indicate  additional  world- 
war  developments  In  Europe.  I  make  tliis  comment  in  con- 
nection With  the  fact  that  a  recess  of  Congress  is  planned 
which  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  misUke.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  will  be 
my  purpose  to  return  to  my  district  if  this  recess  plan  be- 
comes effective.  Naturally,  we  want  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  at  home,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  national -defense 
program  is  too  important  to  Justify  these  time-out  periods 
when  Congress  apparently  is  doing  nothing.  We  have  in  this 
country  a  system  of  government  which  Is  a  little  diflerent 
from  that  in  any  other  country.   We  have  the  executive,  the 
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Highways  in  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  8).  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    THOMAS    P.     HENRY.    PRESIDENT,    AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Military  Engineer  for 
March-April  1940.  there  appears  an  article  by  Thomas  P. 
Henry,  president  of  the  Automobile  Association,  entitled 
"United  States  Highways  In  Peace  and  War."  I  asic  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  portion  of  the  article  under  the 
heading  Highways  in  War  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Military  Engineer  of  March-April.  1940] 

HIGHWAYS  IN   WAR 

America  has  been  at  war  only  once  since  the  beginning  of  the 
motor  era  When  It  was  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  do  Its 
share  for  the  Nation  In  time  of  war,  America's  highway  Bystem 
failed  dismally.  The  winter  of  1917-18  was  unusually  severe  and 
the  Eubaoll  under  the  black-top  roads  of  the  period  looeened; 
freight  traffic,  unable  to  move  by  railroad,  took  to  the  highways, 
and  heavy  Army  trucks  added  their  share  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion It  was  more  than  the  roads,  built  for  light  vehicles  and  a 
small  flow  of  traffic,  could  stand.  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  highways  broke  down  completely,  and  both  niUltary  and 
civil  operations  were  dangerously  Impaired.  The  roads  In  the 
first  place  were  poorly  located  for  military  piirpoees.  but  even 
thoee  that  could  oe  utUlzed  faUed  when  the  unexpected  b\ird«n 
was  placed  upon  tbem. 

Said  a  highway  engineer  of  the  period,  explaining  the  break- 
down of  the  roads  In  his  State:  "Prom  horae-drawn  vehicles  with 
a  concentrated  load  of  3  or  4  tons  at  most  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  4  miles  per  hour,  there  has  sprung  almost  overnight  the  heavy 
motortruck  with  Its  concentrated  load  of  from  8  to  12  ton«, 
thundering  along  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour." 

To  us.  who  are  becoming  accustomed  to  loads  ranging  up  as 
hl«h  ap  100,000  pounds  moving  at  60  miles  per  hour  or  more,  the 
tribulations  of  this  engineer  12  years  ago  seem  almost  quaint. 
But  It  was  a  real  enough  problem  In  tboee  days,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  breakdown  In  highway  transportation  reduced 
our  speed  if  not  our  efficiency  as  a  warring  NaUon. 

The  highway  failure  of  the  World  War  was  Just  one  part  of  our 
general  unpreparedness  There  had  been  little  or  no  effort  to 
devise  a  highway  system  that  would  be  useful  In  wartime  and 
correspondingly  little  effort  to  adjust  the  Army's  transportation 
equipment  to  the  highway  facilities  of  the  period.  Prom  the 
failures  due  to  highway  unpreparedness  we  have  learned  valuable 
lessons. 

Every  citizen  should  feel  Infinitely  more  safe  and  Infinitely  more 
secure  because  of  the  fact  that  our  highway  system,  although  It 
possibly  may  not  measure  up  in  every  respect  to  the  demands 
placed  upon  It,  will  never  again  fall  to  perform  Its  proper  function 
In  a  time  of  national  emergency.  At  the  present  time,  the 
American  highway  system  Is  geared  within  at  least  a  reasonable 
degree  of  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

There  would  be  little  more  than  historical  interest  in  a  study 
of  the  reasons  why  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  our  highway 
needs  before  we  became  Involved  in  the  World  War.  It  has  long 
been  axiomatic  that  In  order  to  achieve  victory,  men  and  material 
must  go  throtigh  on  schedule  to  their  proper  destination*. 
Caesar's  succeses  based  on  the  excellent  system  ol  Roman  roads, 
the  difficulties  of  defending  our  Western  frontiers  becaui»e  of  the 
lack  of  roads,  the  axiom  that  engineers  build  the  roads  over  which 
the  armies  march  to  glory— all  these,  to  name  but  a  few,  were 
there  for  everyone  to  see  and  consider.  But  It  was  not  until  our 
highway  8>-6tcm  had  demonstrated  Its  Inadequacy  in  time  of  war. 
and  a  war  far  removed  from  our  shores,  that  effort  was  made  to 
bring  our  highway  system  In  line  with  the  needs  of  mUltary 
operations. 
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xhi.  f-^rt  that  our  present  highway  system  will  meet,  to  a  large 
exKft  prartlcally  evSy  mlllta^  demand  that  can  be  made  upon 
U  U  due  to  a  vefy  fortunate  circumstance.  When  ctvil  and  mlll- 
tL?  tx^ns  gatSred  about  the  conference  table  ^f^^^.  f «  ^^ 
met  waTover  and  considered  the  highway  needs  of  the  Nation 
fn  tim?^  of  war  and  In  times  of  peace  they  found  that  the  two 
needs  were  almost  Identical.  •     ».      ,j  nw- 

Lthough  It  has  been  widely  publicized  recently.  I  sJ^ouW  like 
to  hlehUght  briefly  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  war  Department,  and  the  Bu^reau  of  Public 
Roads  (now  the  Public  Roads  Administration)  at  that  time  They 
aereed  first  that  highways  constructed  for  commerce  and  na- 
Uo^  development  are.  In  general,  the  same  as  those  required 
for  mlliiary  operations:  second,  that  the  War  ^P^'^^^^'^°'^'- 
nary  clrcumst^ces  would  refrain  from  f^co"J'"t'''*'r"A,''^hrrri  hai 
wav  routes  except  In  the  most  critical  strategic  areas;  third,  that 

gen'erTnAror^  connecting  Important  ^^PO^^^^ZT^TJZ'- 
ters    and  industrial   centers  are  more   important   than   transconli 
nenU!  roads;   and.  fourth,  that  while  civil  authorities  woum  have 
Drincioal    say    In    highway    matters    during    times    of    peace,    tney 
woSw    glvf  due   consideration    to    the    National-defense    needs   of 

^^When'°?  was  seen  that  the  military  and  civil  highway  needs  of 
th^NaUon  w"e  almost  identical,  it  was  easy  enough  to  work  om 
a    program    of    highway    development    suitable    for    both    v.&r    and 

'^T^ere  were  other  fortunate  circumstances.  Shortly  after  the 
waT^the  gSlne  tax  was  Invented.  On  Its  twenty-flrst  annujr^ry 
in  February  of  this  year,  this  tax  had  collected  some  »f.O00.O0a- 
^  the  ^jor  portion  of  which  had  been  spent  ^^J"^"^^"^}"^' 
SSnt  AS  waa^reaeen.  many  of  the  '«**^,  ^;f '11,^% ^.^'^^^^^'^^^ 
flood  followed  alonK  the  major  routes  most  needed  for  military 
Stations  aflnmca\ed  by  the  so-called  Pershing  map  of  military 

^'Se  mImSy  priority  roads,  as  Indicated  by  the  latest  revision 
of  Oils  map^e  sometimes  thought  of  by  the  public  as  military 
roads  Of  course,  they  are  not.  They  are  primarily  national- 
development  roads,  following  the  routes  of  peacetime  traffic  needs. 
But  the  rSds  built  for  peacetime  needs  fit  the  Pershing  map  as 

' Vr'eC^er"'?hi^'tlS°dI^  desired  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
mllltarv  nrlorlty  roads  are  well  within  the  standards  demanded  by 
S^S^privat^a^commerclal  traffic.  All  the  War  Department 
asks  of  Ite  priority  roads  Is  that  they  have  a  hard  surface  capable 
of  sustaining  a  9.000-pound  wheel  load;  be  at  least  20  feet  wide, 
have  a  Krade  of  not  more  than  5  percent  for  distances  greater  than 
500  feet  have  a  curvature  of  6  degrees  or  less,  a  vertical  clearance 
of  14  feet  and  a  sight  distance  of  1.000  feet.  Less  rigorous  standards 
are  established  for  mountainous  territory.  And  of  bridges  all  that 
Is  asked  In  the  priority  requirements  Is  that  they  be  capable  of  sus-  | 
talnmg  an  H-1 5  loading  and  be  at  least  4  feet  wider  than  the  approach 
road  In  many  respects,  these  standards  are  far  short  of  those  es- 
tablished by  highway  engineers  and  planners  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  todays  motor  vehicles  and  making  preparation  for  tomorrow  a 
traffic  movements.  „     j.  j 

The  recent  difficulties  encountered  by  Admiral  Byrd  s  ponderous 
snow  cruiser  In  moving  along  the  highways  might  naturally  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  heavy  ordnance  might  experience  the  same 
difficulties.  The  answer  Is  that,  while  highways  are  being  built 
up  to  the  agreed-upon  standards,  equipment  that  will  use  the  high- 
ways are  being  designed  to  fit  within  those  standards.  Through 
this  two-way  planning— building  highways  up  to  wartime  needs 
and  keeping  military  machines  within  the  range  of  highway  facili- 
ties—we  now  have  a  road  plan  that  will  be  In  large  degree  capable 
of  measuring  up  to  any  demands  that  may  be  placed  on  It. 

But  while  stating  that  the  road  sirstem  will  never  again  fall  in 
time  of  need  It  would  be  Idle  and  untrue  to  Intimate  that  the 
system  Is  adequate  to  meet  every  requirement  In  times  of  either 

war  or  peace.  _  ,     .^     ttt 

The  principal  peacetime  needs  can  be  briefly  summarized:  We 
need  a  system  of  nationally  planned  interregional  highways;  for 
th-  most  part  these  should  be  of  the  highest-type  corwtructlon. 
with  limited  access  and  with  opposing  traffic  streams  divided. 
Intersecting  sUeams  of  highway  or  other  Uafflc  should  go  under 
or  over  the  main  route.  Such  highways  are  particularly  needed  into 
and  throxigh  urban  areas,  where  such  a  large  proportion  of  traffic 
now  moves  and  where  congestion  la  most  prevalent. 

Prom  the  military  standpoint,  the  principal  highway  deficiencies 
■re  in  grade  and  alinement  and  in  the  inadequacy  of  bridges 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  bridges  are  the  weakest  link  in  our 
highway  system,  with  authoritative  estimates  placing  the  number 
of  substandard  bridges  on  main  highway  systems  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20.000.  To  widen  or  rebuild  these  'horse-and -buggy  bridges 
Will  cost  about  H00«)0.000— a  large  enough  figure,  but  one  that 
can  be  amply  histlfled  by  the  removal  of  danger  from  those  that 
must  now  use  these  tinaafe  faculties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  military 

^^  mban  districts  main  highway  routes  already  are  highly  con- 
vested  During  time  of  war  congestion  on  these  routes  would  be 
tremendously  increased,  particularly  In  the  Industrial  mobilization 
centers.  Access  ro«»s  le-tding  to  military  posu.  and  garrisons  are  at 
present  inadequate,  but  theae  special  roads  constitute  only  2.000 
milM  of  the  80.000-mUe  military  priority  systen^ 

Desnite   these  shortcomings,   the   highway   plant    appears  on   the 
whole  to  be  in  good  shape  to  meet  any  mUitary  emergency.     For- 


tunately for  the  security  of  us  all.  the  ^^^-^^he  highway  system^  is 
built  up  to  meet  normal  peacetime  needs,  the  mort  nearl>  "  w al 
rnmnlv  with  military  recommendations.  And  in  pii\nning  lur 
p^KflltrSw^.  surTly  no  G-eral  Staff  ever  had  at  l^s  disp^M  a 
greater  highway  system  than  Is  offered  In  the  Un  ted  fj«t^^     inere 

fre  lS(SoOO  rJlles  of  surfaced  |j'g^*-->-^  ^P^^^'J^^^JSo  m  S  of 
every  direction  In  addition  there  are  some  2,000,000  "^ij^s  or 
SrfS^ghways  that  could  be  utilized  in  --^vf sjf /on- 
flict  were  ever  brought  to  otir  shores  In  the  e\em  oi  ueea  lur 
evacuation  the  high  degree  of  automobile  ownership—about  one 
cl?  "o   ?very    five    person^would    help    greatly    to    solve    such    a 

^'wJtTincreasing  mechanization  of  armies,  roads  are  asstunlng  In- 
cr^lnK  imp^tance  in  the  military  scheme  of  things.  Railroads 
of^urse^in  continue  to  be  a  prime  mover  of  men  and  supplies 
of  <=o"^^-  7"'  ';°„  '  R,,f  hiehVavs  were  Important  back  in  the  days 
Xn  horisTe  the  s'wfrtesrt-raiisportatiSi  and  a  division  could 
K  !^«„«rt^nir20  miles  a  day  Today,  when  staff  cars  can  travel  at 
TO  muls  D^r  hou?  J^  more  and  when  divisions  equipped  with  over  a 
Ihousand'1'eSrcYes°can  |o'  mo.^  than  300  mil%s  in  a  day.  highways 
of  necessity  will  play  an  increasingly  Important  role.  ^..^, 

With  the  major  part  of  the  globe  now   in  the  grip  of  conflict 
th^atenlng  tTdraw  in  those  neutrals  still  enjoying  a  more  or  less 
oY^Srlous   peace    a   stronger   sense   of   security    Is   brought    by   the 

?t"slTurmendoTex;:;"^1ure':^w^m  not  again  falter  In  an  hour  of 
need. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


LETTER   FROM   DR.    ALEXANDER   OUERRY 


Mr  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  letter  from  Dr. 

Alexander  Guerry.  vice  chancelor  of  the  University  of   the 

South   at  Sewanee.  Tenn.     Dr.  Guerry  is  one  of  the  South's 

foremost  citizens,  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  our 

national  defense.    His  suggestion  merits  close  scrutiny. 

The  UmvxKsrrr  of  the  South. 

Sewanee,  Tenn...  July  1.  1940. 

The  Honorable  Esns  Kxtaxjvtr. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 
Deak  Ma  Kefauv-er:  The  United  Stales  should  have  a  larger  end 
better  Army  Navy,  and  air  force  That  is  our  immediate  need  in 
order  that  we  may  meet  the  crisis  of  the  world  situation,  the  threat 
of  war.  and  the  danger  of  economic,  political,  and  physical  aggression 
of  the  totalitarian  states  against  us 

We  should  provide  for  an  expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force, 
modern  equipment  In  ample  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality— rifles, 
machine  guns,  antiaircraft  and  antitank  guns,  artillery,  and  tanks 
for  the  Army,  and  munitions  and  supplies  of  every  sort  for  our 
military  forces. 

We  should  provide  for  this  expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force  a 
personnel  sufficient  In  numbers  and  exceedingly  well-trained  sol- 
diers, sailors,  pilots,  officers,  and  noncommissioned  officers,  mechan- 
I  ics.  and  men  qualified  for  every  post  and  every  duty. 
■  If  men  do  not  volunteer  in  sufficient  numljers  for  an  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force  of  the  size  deemed  necessary  for  the  present  crisis. 
Congress  should  pass  a  selective  draft  law  which  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Nation  to  secure  the  men  desired  and  needed.  Such  a 
law  would  carry,  of  course,  reasonable  exemptions  for  married  men. 
men  In  particularly  uaefiil  or  necessary  occupations,  and  l>oy»  m 
school  and  college 

Having  taken  the  steps  necessary  for  a  stronger  and  more  efTective 
Army  Navy,  and  air  force.  Congress  should  make  provisions  for  the 
expansion  of  the  National  Ouard.  the  R.  O.  T  C  and  the  C  M.  T  C. 
These  thr««  organizations  present  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  available  soldiers  and  ofBcers  and  for 
enlargement  of  the  program  of  military  preparedness. 

There  is  a  large  numl)er  of  men  who  would  Join  the  National 
Ouard  at  this  time  to  take  military  training  and  to  be  ready  to 
respond  to  a  call  to  the  colors  in  the  event  of  war.  A  number  of 
schools  and  colleges  desire  to  obtain  R  O  T.  C  units,  and  these 
should  be  able  to  secure  an  Army  officer  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. The  C  M  T  C,  could  train  many  thousands  more  boys 
and  men  than  It  trains  now  If  the  C  M  T  C  had  more  facilities. 
more  funds,  aiid  doubled  its  training  period.     I  have  been  civilian 


aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  Tennessee  for  12  years,  and  my 
chief  responsibility  has  been  the  eru-ollment  of  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  and 
the  support  of  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  as  an  Important  part  of  a  program 
of  mUitary  preparedness.  The  C.  M.  T.  C.  can  jAay  an  increasingly 
vltAl  role.  .  ,     __ 

Congress  should  not  pass,  in  my  opinion,  a  tinlversal  compulsory 
military  training  law  It  would  be  a  most  stupendous  undertaking 
for  a  NaUon  of  130.000.000  people  to  embark  upon  a  program  of 
compulsory  training  for  all  males  between  certain  ages.  To  carry 
out  effectively  the  steps  which  I  have  ouUined  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  to  launch  a  program  of  compulsory  universal  train- 
ing at  the  same  time  would  be  a  task  Impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. To  attempt  both  courses  now  would  result  in  confusion  and 
inefficiency.  ^      .      . 

What  this  Nation  needs  at  this  time  is  a  modem,  mechanized, 
perfectly  equipped  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force  of  sufficient  size  with 
a  capable  and  trained  personnel,  and  not  millions  of  men  taking  a 
hastUy  provided  program  of  millUry  training.  In  many  cases  under 
very  uasati&factory  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
not  enough  Regular  officers  and  competent  Reserve  officers  for  a 
program  of  universal  military  training  and  a  program  of  a  stronger 
Army  Navy,  and  air  force  and  an  expanded  National  Guard. 
R  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M   T.  C 

Furthermore  the  strength  of  a  Nation  at  war  or  facing  the 
nosaiblUty  of  war  lies  not  alone  in  lU  military  forces  but  In  the 
strength  of  Its  economic  order.  In  industry,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufacturing.  To  enlarge  and  equip  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
air  force,  to  expand  the  National  Guard.  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  C  M.  T.  C. 
and  then  to  call  all  other  men  of  certain  ages  not  In  these  units 
to  universal  training  will  dislocate  industry  and  agriculture  and 
cause  confusion  to  an  extent  that  wUl  be  harmful  to  the  general 
strength  and  general  preparedness  of  the  Nation. 

With   best   wishes.  I  am 

Cordially  yours.      ,  ^ 

I  ALEXAKDES    GtTTRRT, 

Vice  Chancellor. 


The  National  Defense 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

or   I'ENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1940 


REPORT  OF  SUBCOM^nTTEE  OF  THE  COBOCTTEE  ON  MILITARY 
AFFAIRS  ON  COAST  DEFENSES 


Mr.  FADDIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
ETPoar  AND  aacoMMENDATioNs  or  A  suBconMrrra:  or  thi  coMMintE 

ON    Mltn-ART    AJTAaS    OF    THE    HOfSE    OF    EEPMSKTrATIVES    ON    COAST 
DKTZrNSES 

Like  every  other  component  of  cur  system  of  national  defense,  our 
coast  defenses.  If  they  are  to  be  effective,  mtist  keep  step  with  the 
progress  in  armament  It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  anyone  that 
guns  BulUble  to  cope  with  battleships  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  would  be  inadequate  when  matched  against  the 
guns  of  a  modern  dreadnought.  It  should  be  equally  obvious  that 
the  advent  of  the  airplane  in  warfare  woxzld  make  many  changes 
and  additions  neces-sary  in  order  to  bring  otir  coast  defenses  up  to 
date.  Coast  defenses  are  strlcUy  protective  installations.  They 
must  stay  on  our  shores  and  cannot  be  used  offensively.  Their 
mission  is  to  protect  the  vital  sea  coast  centers  and  thus  leave  the 
Navy  free  to  be  used  on  other  missions. 

The  coast  defenses  of  the  Atlantic  Northeast  are  in  a  deplorably 
weak  condition.  They  protect,  insofar  as  they  are  effective,  the 
area  of  this  Nation  nearest  Europe  on  the  Great  Circle  course  of 
both  ships  and  planes  This  area  is  most  vital  to  our  national 
security,  in  that  in  It  are  situated  great  mantifacturlng  centers, 
especially  valuable  to  the  mrunltlons  industry,  as  well  as  the  harbors 
and  installations  vital  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
fleet.  If  we  are  to  prepare  to  protect  UilB  Nation  on  land,  on  sea. 
or  in  the  air.  the  factories,  transportation  facilities  and  skilled 
workmen  of  the  Northeast  must  be  permitted  to  perform  their  tasks 
Without  interruptions  The  loss  at  thU  Tltal  area  to  an  invader 
would  be  an  irreparable  blow  to  this  Nation  in  time  of  war  Here, 
also,  is  the  strategic  point  for  an  entertng  wedge  to  separate  this 
Nation  and  Canada.  ^    -     .. 

There  is  no  O.  A  H.  U.  offshore  to  hang  as  a  threat  on  the  flank 
or  the  rear  of  an  Invading  force  Ercn  If  bases  were  strongly  forti- 
fied and  securely  held  in  Nova  ScotU  and  Bermuda,  the  harbors  of 
the  Northeast  must  be  denied  to  any  enemy  seeking  to  land  mech- 
anized forces  on  destructive  raids  or  fuU-flcale  Invasions. 

Full  protection  calls  for  long-range  gun  batteries  to  protect  the 
harbors  from  penetrations  by  hostile  stirface  ships,  to  secure  the 
^f>rking  and  servicmg  faclUties  for  our  own  fleet  and  to  deny  these 


services  to  the  enemy  These  defenses  must  be  sufSclent  to  protect 
the  entrance  or  debauchment  of  the  fleet  to  and  from  its  anchorage 
bases  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Army,  since  at  these  times  the 
fleet  cannot  protect  itself.  These  gun  batteries  must  be  K"PP|f- 
mented  by  t>omblng  planes,  motor  torpedo  txjata,  and  mine  fields. 
both  controlled  and  contact. 

The  harbor  facilities,  defensive  works  and  naval  service  installa- 
tions, must  be  protected  against  atUck  from  the  air  by  our  own 
planes  and  by  antiaircraft  batteries.  Airfields  mtist  l>e  available  in 
the  near  vicinity  to  service  and  facilitate  the  operation  ol  our  own 
planes. 

Mobile  land  forces  must  be  on  hand  to  prevent  any  landing,  be- 
tween coast  fortifications,  for  the  purpose  of  attacks  on  the  flank  or 
rear.  High-speed  modern  mechanized  divisions,  reinforced  by  air- 
craft and  by  heavy  mobile  road  and  railroad  artillery  are  beet  adapted 
to  thU  mission  Their  operations  can.  of  course,  be  expedited  by  a 
system  of  well -constructed  roadways. 

Our  coast  defenses  were  located  and  constructed  before  the  air- 
plane became  a  weapon  In  WArfare.  Tliey  are  especially  prominent 
from  the  air.  to  planes  on  mission  of  observation  or  reconnaissance, 
either  visual  or  photographic  Because  they  were  located  and  con- 
structed to  withstand  fire  from  ships  at  sea.  they  are  very  vtilnerable 
to  attack  from  the  air.  ^    ,  ,, 

We  find  the  coast  defenses  of  the  Northeast  deflcieni  In  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

Guns:  Heavy  gun  batteries  of  limited  range  exist  In  considerable 
numbers.  These  are  generally  in  good  mechanical  condition.  Some 
would  require  a  few  days  to  be  placed  in  flrlng  condition.  Some 
few  are  Ui  need  of  new  parU.  Many  of  them  are  of  short  range,  but 
even  so.  the  range  Is  equal  to  the  probable  vlslbUlty  generally  exist- 
ing in  this  region.     A  few  long-range  modern  lotteries  exist. 

Ammunition:  In  general,  the  guns  are  weU  supplied  with  am- 
munition,   which    is   stored    in    well-protected    magazines. 

Protection :  The  guns  are  in  general,  well  protected  from  Are  from 
the  sea.  but  not  at  all  from  bombs  from  planes.  The  latest  types 
of  guns  are  almost  unprotected  from  flre  from  either  sea  or  air. 

Camouflage:  One  particularly  noticeable  feature  connected  with 
the  coast  defenses  Included  in  our  itinerary  was  the  almost  total 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  camouflage.  Prom  the  air  these  con- 
crete scars  on  the  landscape  are  very  noticeable  and  we  believe 
are  unnecessary.  We  believe  every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
ceal the  gun  emplacements,  magazines,  tracks,  observation  points, 
etc  We  believe  in  this  connection,  dummy  emplacements,  only 
partially  hidden  should  be  employed  and  that  the  position  of  the 
puns  and  other  installations   should   be  kept   masked   as   long   as 

possible.  . 

Observation  and  fire  control:  The  observation  poBta  were  In  no 
case  protected  from  attack  from  either  sea  or  air.  Some  of  the 
most  modern  guns  are  lacking  In  equipment  to  direct  and  control 

their  fire  ^  ,  ^        ...... 

Antiaircraft:  Except  for  a  very  few  mobile  regiments  stationed 
at  the  harbor  defenses  at  this  time,  the  antiaircraft  defense  of 
the  gun  batteries  consists  of  otjsolescent  guns,  poorly  placed  to 
meet  modem  attack  methods  and  totally  lacking  in  modern  fire- 
control  equipment.  Air  fields  In  the  area  are  few  In  number  and. 
except  those  In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  are  too  small   to  accommodate  large  planes. 

Mines:  The  control  mines  to  be  planted  and  operated  by  the 
Army  exist  in  fair  quantities,  but  cable  and  other  control  equip- 
ment are  in  poor  condition  or  nonexistent.  There  is  need  for 
more  mine  planters. 

Personnel:  In  very  few  of  these  forts  Is  there  any  force  except 
a  caretaklng  force,  which  Is  Inadequate  even  for  this  purpwse. 
Provisions  are  made  for  this  force  to  be  supplemented.  In  case 
of  an  emergency,  by  National  Guard  troojw.  but  If  the  emergency 
were  not  preceded  by  a  2-week  notice,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
If  these  troops  would  be  of  much  value. 

Quarters:  In  most  of  these  posts  any  additional  personnel  or 
equipment  would  have  to  be  quartered  In  tents,  as  there  is  a 
dearth   of  quarters  for  existing  personnel   and   equipment. 

W.  P  A.:  We  were  somewhat  surprised  and  much  gratified  to 
learn  that  a  great  deal  of  assistance  had  been  rendered  these 
posts  by  the  W.  P.  A.  program.  Many  buildings  had  been  and 
were  being  constructed  and  many  old  buildings  had  been  repaired 
by  W  P.  A.  labor.  Those  in  command  reported  that  in  general 
the    local    authorities    had    been    cooperating    splendidly    In    this 

Ttspeci.  ^  ^  ,  ^  m"* 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  program  be  supplemented 
and  speeded  up  to  provide  the  following,  most  of  which  has  been 
many  times  recommended,  by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  posts 
In  reports,  now  on  file. 

1.  Immediate  additions  to  the  personnel  stifDclent  to  prorlde 
a  full  complement  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  to  man  the  existing 
harbor  defenses,  the  antiaircraft  batteries,  both  for  protection 
of  the  gun  batteries  and  vital  hart)or  installations,  less  the 
National   Guard   personnel    assigned   for   wartime   duty. 

2  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  all  serviceable  guns,  regardless  of 
caliber  or  character  and  construction  of  such  protection  as  Is  pos- 
sible for  all  batteries  and  other  installations  against  bombs  or 
bomb  splinters  It  seems  to  us  that  the  mechanism  for  elevating 
and  traversing  the  guns  are  partlctilarly  vulnerable  to  bomb  splin- 
ters. ,  .     -  ,j 

3  Improvement  of  existing  and  construction  of  new  air  fields 
for  use  of  larger  air  force.  We  iielleve  these  fields  should  be  sod 
throughout,  with  the  buUdlngs  of  the  type  of  ordinary  farm 
buildings.     The  field  at  New  London.  Conn..  U  a  good  example  of 
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•n  inconspicuous  landing  field.     More  airplanes  and  airplane  per- 
sonnel should  be  assigned  to  these  units  to  operate  with  and  be 

trained  with  them.  , 

4  Speed  up  acquisition  of  mobile  antiaircraft  materiel,  air- 
craft motor  torpedo  boats  of  the  Navy,  mines,  fire-control  equip- 
ment and  heavy,  modem,  long-range  seacoast  batteries. 

5  Prociirtment  of  equipment  and  organization  and  training  or 
personnel  for  fixing  antiaircraft  batteries  of  large  caliber  around 
cities  containing  vital  Installations  This  personnel  can  come 
from  additional  National  Guard  or  State  militia  units  but  the 
equipment  should  be  constructed  at  once  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 

6  Organization  and  equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  addi- 
tional mechanized  divUions  of  the  Regular  Army.  At  least  one 
corps,  consisting  of  two  armored  divisions  with  medium  and  mo- 
bile artillery,  should  be  maintained  at  all  times  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  In  addition  to  the  present  National  Guard  forces,  which 
are  only  partly  trained  and  partly  ImmobUlzed  and  immobile.  Is 
New  England's  only  present  piotectlon. 

7  The  training  in  mine  planting  of  former  Army  mine  planters, 
now  in  the  service  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  area  for  use  in 
servicing  the  lighthouses. 

8  An  immediate  study  of  the  matter  of  camouflage  with  the 
Idea  of  adapting  the  same  lo  whatever  may  be  the  natural  sur- 
roundings and  a  constant  system  of  inspection  of  same  from  the 
»lr    b<ith  by  observation  and  photography. 

9  The  acquisition  and  fortification  of  bases  for  our  fleet  and 
air  bases  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda 

10.  Program  of  progressive  replacement  of  obsolescent  guns  ana 
equipment  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  ^„^t„, 

Conclusion.  Although  we  have  not  visited  the  other  coastal 
areas  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  from  what  we  have 
Been  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  general  subject,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  same  general  conditions  prevail  in  other  areas. 
We  therefore  make  the  above  recommendations  for  our  entire 
•vstem  of  coast  defenses  on  continental  United  States 
'  Chas    I    Faddis. 

J.  Joseph  Smith. 
Joseph  Btkns. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEE    E.    GEYER.    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

DELIVEEIED  JULY  4 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
speech  delivered  by  myself  over  KFVD  on  July  4.  1940: 

My  friends,  this  is  Congressman  Lee  E  Geter  reporting  to  you 
by  transcription  directly  from  Washington.  D    C 

Today  we  celebrate  Independence  Day.  How  thankful  we  should 
all  be  that  we  still  have  that  independence  with  all  It  means  to  us. 
Think  of  the  oauntrles  of  the  world  who  in  the  last  few  months 
have  lost  the  privilege  of  celebrating  Independence  Day 

And  by  the  way.  in  speaking  of  privileges,  how  forttmate  are 
we  to  have  such  a  radio  station  as  KFVD  There  is  no  station  in 
these  entire  United  States  that  Is  giving  such  service  as  this  one. 
This  station  is  absolutely  uncontrolled.  All  sides  of  all  questions 
may  be  discussed  over  this  wave  length.  I  personally  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  this  station  to  bring  to  you 
each  week  the  news  from  Washington.  D.  C. 

Last  Sunday  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  on  the  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air.  This  is  a  program  that  comes  to  the  west 
coast  each  Sunday  at  4  p.  m.  There  are  always  six  persons  to  par- 
ticipate There  are  two  main  speakers,  who  present  the  two  sides 
of  some  live  topic.  After  both  sides  have  been  presented,  the  other 
four  persons  carry  on  an  Informal  discussion  of  the  topic.  This  is 
always  an  interesting  part  of  the  program,  as  the  four  are  not 
allowed  to  have  prepared  speeches  but  must  match  wits  extempo- 
raneously No  doubt  many  who  are  listening  now  heard  the  pro- 
gram last  Sunday.  We  discussed  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  mUltary  training 

The  speakers  presenting  the  case  were  Senator  Buhkk.  of  Ne- 
braska, author  of  the  bill,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it.  and  Senator 
AKTHtr*  CAPPEa,  of  Kansas,  who  spoke  against  It. 

The  four  members  on  the  panel  were  Col.  John  Taylor  and  Col 
William  Donovan,  of  the  famous  "Fighting  Sixty-ninth."  who  sup- 
ported Senator  Btnuu  In  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill:  and 
opposing  these  three,  on  the  side  of  Senator  Cappek.  were  Congress- 
Hamiltom  Fish.  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  myself. 


This  was  indeed  a  strange  Hne-up.  So  far  ^^  I  know  there  is 
but  one  other  major  controversial  Issue  upon  which  Mr.  F^sh  and 
I  are  in  agreement.     That  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  on  a 

declaration  of  war. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  let  me  say  at 
the  outset  of  my  discussion  of  this  bill  that  I  do  not  hold  that  seme 
form  of  universal  military  training  might  not  be  necessary  at  some 
time.  Whether  or  not  we  have  reached  that  place  now  In  our 
history  I  have  not  definitely  decided.  ^.♦..„ 

I  might  be  Induced  to  support  a  bill  If  It  were  correctly  written, 
provided  I  could  be  convinced  this  was  the  only  way  to  continue  the 
existence  of  our  free  Nation.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  bill 
would  need  to  be  very,  very  different  from  the  one  we  discussed  last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  provisions  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  b  11. 
It  provides  first  for  the  registration  for  training  of  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  After  registration  these  persons  shall 
bo  divided  into  2  great  classes.  Into  one  class  are  put  all  persons 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  45.  Into  the  other  class— let  us  call 
them  the  "home  guard"— are  put  all  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  and  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65  Thus,  we  have  the 
one  class  of  21  to  45  who  are  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  Army  and  Navy  These  lads  are  to  be 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation  s  defense. 

Let  us  see  what  ages  will  be  used  mostly  In  this  Nation's  defense 
and  from  what  walks  in  life  they  are  to  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  I  have  here  before  me  says  that  "not  more  than 
87  percent  nor  less  than  78  percent  of  the  men  selected  shall  be 
between  the  ages  of  21  ar.d  31  " 

Thus,  you  see  this  Army  backbone  shall  In  the  main  be  between 
21  and  31  years  of  ace  Now,  that  sounds  fine.  But  from  what 
classes  of  society  shall  these  youngsters  come? 

The  way  to  arrive  at  this  Is  to  see  who  is  left  after  those  whom 
the  law  exempts  are  removed 

(These  exemptions  apply  for  the  "home  guards"  as  well  as  the 
class  we  are  now  considering  ) 

The  bill  allows  the  following  to  remain  at  home  for  no  training — 
those  men  whase  employment  In  industry,  agriculture,  engineering. 
phy.slcs.  chemistry,  medicine.  dentlstr>-.  or  other  occupations  found 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest. 

To  this  group,  the  bill  adds  those  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
unfit,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  conscientious  objectors.  Also  all 
those  with  dependents  are  exempt. 

Oh.  yes.  lest  we  forget — there  is  another  class  made  safe  from 
service  either  at  the  front  or  at  home  Whom  do  you  think  that 
group  is? — Why.  Congressmen      Isn't  that  nice?l 

If  you  will  review  the  list  carefully,  you  will  note  that  about  the 
only  ones  that  mav  be  called  for  service  are  the  single  men  be- 
tween 21  and  31  who  do  not  have  Jobs.  Thus  by  this  bill  we  will 
establish  an  army  from  the  ranks  of  those  whom  industry  and 
government  no  longer  have  use  for.  These  men  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  a  family  and  a  home  and  Job  to  which  they 
have  a  right  under  our  form  of  government  are  forced  to  defend 
the  interests  of  Congressmen,  industrialists,  businessmen,  farmers, 
professional  men.  and  their  more  fortunate  brothers  who  really 
have  something  to  be  defended. 

Now  that  we  have  chosen  as  our  defenders  the  stepchildren  of 
this  great  country,  how  are  we  going  to  treat  them? 

Each  one  forced  into  the  service  must  .serve  a  "sentence"  of  at  least 
8  months  and  may  be  kept  there  indefinitely  If  the  powers  that 
be  so  desire  Then,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  his  discharge, 
lest  he  might  get  back  at  a  permanent  Job  in  civilian  life,  hv  is 
to  be  interrupted  for  a  period  of  1  month  each  year  for  further 
training 

Now.  what  shall  he  receive  as  pay  for  this  service  of  defending  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  more  fortunate  fellows?  Why. 
the  beneflclent  sum  of  $5  per  month.  Atxjut  enough  to  buy  his 
cigarettes. 

How  high  do  you  think  the  morale  of  such  an  army  would  be? 
You  know  an  army  Is  only  as  strong  as  its  spirit  Do  you  think 
our  young  people  are  dumb?  Don't  you  suppose  that  they'll  know 
that  they  are  the  ones  protecting  those  who  are  making  millions  out 
of  this  defense  program  because  this  Congress  refused  to  tax  those 
war  profits?  They  know  that  out  of  the  last  war  this  Nation  got 
18.000  new  millionaires.  Will  they  be  anxious  to  give  their  lives  to 
protect  such  a  system  that  means  only  exploitation  for  them? 

I.  for  one.  do  not  expect  to  place  my  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
"war  slave"  plan. 

Yes.  and  I.  for  one,  will  not  be  content  to  have  the  security  of  my 
country  baeed  on  such  an  army  recruited  in  this  mamier  and  so 
shamefully  treated. 

The  President,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  has  not  put  his  stamp 
of  approval  on  this  bill  either,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  will  No. 
this  proposed  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  is  most  decidedly  undemocratic 
and  un-American  It  is  not  a  military-training  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
to  make  cannon  fodder  out  of  our  unemployed  youth  so  that  Jobs 
need  not  be  provided  for  them. 

Now.  let  me  rejseat  for  those  who  may  have  tuned  in  late—  I 
might  be  Induced  to  support  some  universal-training  bill,  but  It 
will  need  to  be  much  different  from  this  one  and  I'll  have  to  be 
convinced  the  danger  to  the  Nation  Is  greater  than  I  believe  It  to 
be  now. 


Audi  Partem  Alteram 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question  and  because  of  this  bilateral  truth  we  should  have 
an  open  mind  toward  the  other  side  of  the  Japanese  problem. 
If  we  do  we  can  employ  the  Latin  statement  "audi  partem 
alteram."  We  can  then  say  that  we  have  heard  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

This  article,  entitled  "Pacing  Pacts  About  a  New  Japanese- 
American  Treaty."  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Far  East, 
Prof.  A  Whitney  Griswold.  of  Yale  University,  is  a  study 
based  on  deep  and  profound  research  and  worthy  of  the 
utmost  reflection. 

rACIMG   FACTS   ABOUT  A   NTW   JAPAN«S«-A1IERICAN    TBIATT 

(By  A.  Whitney  Orlswold) 
The  European  war.  together  with  the  upheaval  of  world  politics 
that  preceded  it  has  offered  the  United  States  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  some  of  the  hssues  with  Japan  that  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  national  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  the  Pacific 

area 

The  history  of  American  relations  with  Japan  reveals  certain 
recurring  patterns  of  conflict  emerging  from  time  to  time  as  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  pursued  its  objectives  In  eastern  Asia.  These  objec- 
tives may  be  summarized  brtofly  as  followB:  (1)  The  security  of  the 
Phihpplnes  Guam.  Samoa,  and  all  other  American  possessions  In 
or  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean;  (2)  peaceful  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  all  Pacific  nations,  including  both  China  and 
Japan  on  terms  of  equal  opportunity:  (3)  strict  regulation  of 
Oriental  Immigration  into  the  United  SUtes  and  its  Territories; 
(4)  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  Pacific  as  in  the 
Atlantic  (5)  enforcement  of  laws  and  regtilatlons  governing  Ameri- 
can coastal  fisheries;  (6)  respect  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  resident  or  traveling  in  China.  Japan,  and  all 
other  nations  in  Asia  as  In  Europe.  Africa,  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica Americans  may  disagree  as  to  the  means  or  relative  urgency 
of  attempting  to  realize  these  obJectlTes.  They  may  regard  them 
as  more  or  less  vital  to  the  United  States  than.  say.  the  Mexican 
oil  question,  the  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws,  or  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee's  Investigation  of  the  building  trades. 
But  within  the  single  perspjective  of  our  Pacific  relations  they  have 
accepted  them  with  unfailing  regularity  as  the  fundamental  Ideals 
and  interests  of  American  diplomacy. 

On  July  26.  1939.  the  United  States  brought  to  an  end  a  treaty 
relationship  with  Japan  of  45  years'  standing.  The  1911  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  now  schedvded  to  expire  January  26. 
1940.  revised  and  EUjjerseded  an  earlier  treaty  concluded  In  1894. 
In  which  the  United  States  renounced  the  right  of  extraterri- 
toriality In  Japan.  Attached  to  both  Instruments,  on  American 
InitlaUve.  were  clauses  protecting  the  right  of  each  signatory  to 
enact  and  enforce  '"laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations"  governing 
Immigration.  Indeed.  Japan's  chief  motive  In  negotiating  the  1911 
treaty  was  to  fend  off  statutory  exclusion  by  reaffirming  the  most- 
fa  vored-natlon  principle  and  reinforcing  it  with  a  promise  to  up- 
hold the  "gentlemen's  agreement."  Together  the  two  treaties  sys- 
tematically laid  down  the  legal  basis  for  the  commerce,  navigation. 
residence,  travel,  property  rights,  protection  of  laws,  and  access  to 
courts  of  each  party  s  nationals  within  the  other's  territories 

The  motives  underlying  the  abrogation  of  the  1911  treaty  were 
mixed,  as  they  always  are  in  practical  diplomacy.  There  was  no 
double  entendre  in  Secretary  Hull's  assertion  that  the  treaty  con- 
tained "provisions  which  need  new  consideration."  The  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  has  l)een  gathering  archives'  dust  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  immigration  law  of  1934.  The  most-favored-natlon 
clause  of  the  1911  treaty  was  conditional  in  character,  and  hence 
out  of  line  with  the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  principle 
of  the  Hull  trade-agreements  program.  Since  1911  Japan  has  added 
to  the  territories  originally  covered  by  the  treaty  new  conquests 
over  which  her  sovereignty  is  amblgtious.  and  to  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  treaty  was  therefore  in  doubt.  Here,  within  the 
treaty  itself,  were  at  least  three  good  reasons  for  revision. 

World  politics  supplied  the  others.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  China  Incident  there  has  been  agitation  within  the  Unlt^ 
States  for  an  embargo  of  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  Japan  By 
the  spring  of  1939  American  sympathies  for  China  had  expressed 
themselves  In  the  form  of  an  official  loan  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  an  unofficial  and  yet  fairly  effective  embargo  of  the  sale 


of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  Japan.  Need- 
less to  say.  no  such  loan  had  been  offered  to  Japan,  and  weapons  and 
war  materials  of  all  kinds  continued  to  be  sold  to  China.  But 
the  demand  was  growing  for  more  stringent  measxires.  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  unofficial  munitions  embargo  to  include  the  sale  to 
Japan  of  materials  that  could  be  put  to  military  usage— oU.  trucks, 
steel,  scrap  iron,  and  so  on.  The  measure  fotmd  lU  popular  sup- 
port among  individuals  and  organizations  Into  whose  motives  It  Is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  Inquire.  One  broad,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged pmpose  commended  the  project  to  all.  and  lent  It 
strength  even  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  had  no  particular  knowl- 
edge of  or  interest  in.  far  eastern  affairs.  TOils  was  to  attack  the 
collaboration  of  Japan  with  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  and  so  redress  the 
balance  of  world  power  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and.  it  was 
hoped  peace.  The  United  States  could  not  honorably  Impose  an 
embargo  on  Japan  while  still  a  party  to  the  1911  treaty.  Hence  it 
was  abrogated.  The  action  was  Immediately  acclaimed  as  a  step 
toward  breaking  up  the  axis  and  averting  a  world  war. 

Soon  after  it  was  taken,  however,  a  levOlutlon  in  world  politics 
and  a  long-dreaded  European  war  Intervened  to  shatter  these  hopes 
and  to  modify,  perhaps  fundamentally,  the  premises  from  which 
they  sprang.  Like  a  series  of  earthquakes,  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact, 
the  Russo-Japanese  truce  In  Outer  Mongolia,  and  the  "red"  army's 
Invasion  of  Poland  shook  pre-war  political  alinements  to  their 
foundations  and  toppled  their  Ideological  superstructures.  As  the 
dust  cleared,  two  things  became  apparent:  First,  the  German- 
Japanese  partnership  was,  at  least  momentarily,  dissolved;  second, 
a  balance  of  power  had  been  restored  to  the  Par  East  that  had 
not  existed  there  since  1931.  perhaps  not  since  1914.  Stalin  did 
not.  as  was  at  first  expected,  turn  hU  back  on  Europe.  But.  even 
If  his  Polish  adventure  should  whet  his  appetite  for  further  con- 
quests along  the  Baltic,  in  the  Balkans,  or  In  the  Near  East,  the 
very  fact  of  his  treaty  with  Germany,  added  to  the  fact  of  Ger- 
many's preoccupation  with  BriUin  and  France,  Increases  his  free- 
dom of  action  In  the  Far  East  as  it  decreases  Japan's.  The  Outer 
Mongolian  truce  Immediately  Inspired  rumors  that  a  much  more 
comprehensive  Soviet -Japanese  understanding  would  follow.  Sup- 
pose it  does?  Japan  will  now  have  to  reckon  with  a  vastly  more 
potent  Russia  than  the  former  butt  of  the  antl-Comlntern  pact. 
She  will  have  to  concentrate  on  maintaining  a  strong  front  against 
her  old  antagonist.  That  is  the  only  way  to  keep  such  an  inter- 
national friendship.  And.  as  Mussolini  could  testify.  It  requires 
considerable  concentration. 

Will  Stalin  assume  the  role  of  honest  broker  between  China  and 
Japan?  Will  he  treat  China  as  he  did  Poland?  Has  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  ice-free  harbors  lost  by  the  Czar  to  Admiral  Togo  and 
General  Nogi?  For  the  first  time  since  the  rise  of  Hitler  Riissla  U 
free  enough,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  World  War  strong 
enough,  to  move  In  any  of  these  directions  with  Impressive  chances 
of  success  Whatever  bargain  may  be  struck  by  Russia  and  Japan 
win  be  more  Russian  than  heretofc re— perhaps  more  Russian  than 
Japanese  Meanwhile,  what  plans  Is  Britain  making?  WiU  Britain, 
Japan's  ally  from  1902  to  1922.  and  since  then  ever  watchful  of  her 
entree  In  Tokyo,  find  a  basts  for  reviving.  In  some  form,  her  old 
association  with  Japan?  Or  will  Japan  pursue  an  opportunist 
neutrality  poised  between  Russia  and  BrIUin  and  awaiting  only  the 
chance — or  provocation— to  overrun  the  latter's  far  eastern  pos- 
sessioi^s?  Until  these  murky  elements  settle  themselves  Into  more 
definite  patterns,  an  anti-Japanese  move  In  the  Far  East  might 
acquire  an  anti-British  significance  In  Europe.  An  effective  Ameri- 
can economic  sanction,  directed  exclusively  against  Japan,  might 
prove  a  shot  in  the  dark  that  struck  a  friend  Instead  of  a  foe. 

The  possibilities  are  raised  not  to  prove  the  unwisdom  of 
abrogating  the  1911  Ueaty  but  rather  to  suggest  that  present 
circumstances,  unforeseen  at  the  moment  of  abrogation,  may  caU 
for  a  broader,  more  constructive  American  policy  than  the  mere 
Imposition  of  an  embargo — something  In  addition  to.  If  not 
Instead  of.  an  embargo.  In  the  first  place.  If  the  neutrality 
laws  are  revised  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  war  materials 
to  Britain  and  France,  there  will  be  lltUe  or  none  available  for 
sale  to  Japan.  Even  with  the  laws  unchanged,  domestic  needs 
will  probably  bt  increased  by  the  exigencies  of  national  defense. 
Secondly  the  war  must  inevlUbly  enhance  the  Importance  to 
Japan  of"  her  commerce  with  the  United  States.  Normally  not 
less  than  64  percent  of  her  exports  and  63  percent  of  her  Imports 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  Stotes  and  the  British  Empire. 
With  the  entire  resources  not  only  of  the  British  Empire  but 
also  of  France  and  Germany  concentrated  on  the  war  In  Europe, 
Japan's  dependence  on  American  raw  materials  and  heavy  In- 
dustries should  increase  proportionately.  As  the  belligerents  pro- 
gressively restrict  their  Imports  to  war  necessities.  In  which  Japan 
Is  herself  deficient,  her  dependence  on  the  American  export  mar- 
ket should  incresise  even  more  drastically.  Add  to  these  economic 
factors  the  return  of  Russia  as  a  far  eastern  power  and  you  may 
perceive  the  enormously  Improved  bargaining  position  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  vis-k-vls  Japan  as  compared  with  last  July. 
How  shall  we  make  use  of  it?  On  the  practical  answer  to 
that  question  hinge  many  historic  Issues.  It  Is  always  easier 
to  define  the  objectives  than  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  policy.  The 
latter  falls  necessarily  within  the  sphere  of  professional  diplo- 
macy into  which  public  knowledge  rarely  penetrates.  So  much 
depends  on  the  timing  of  diplomacy,  on  the  opportune  relation 
of  apparently  unrelated  factors,  that  the  most  thoroughgoing 
democracy  must  delegate  vast  administrative  responsibility  to 
Its    diplomats.     Not    even    in   peacetime,   much    less    in   wartime, 
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can  the  American  public  know  the  exact  ciirrent  details  of  Inter- 
national relatlona.  no  matter  how  far  Inalde  EuT0P«  «'  l^>^« 
Aala  Its  enterprising  reporters  manage  to  crawl.  What  the  public 
can  know,  and  use  at  least  for  Its  own  instruction.  Is  the  a^way^ 
Important,  often  decisive,  historical  background  that  produced 
the  events  concealed  in  the  diplomatic  pouches. 

It   seems   InevlUble    that    the    two   predominant    powers   of    tne 
Paclflc    whoae  trade  with  each  other  Is  voluminous,  should  rede- 
fine  their  commercial-treaty  relations.     Could    they   not,   at   the 
same  time  at  leaat.  break  ground  for  a  settlement  of  some  of  their 
outstanding    political    differences?      For   40   years    Japan    and    the 
United   States  have   been   drawn  together  by   powerful   economic 
forces    despite  almost  constant  friction  in  the  realm  of  politics. 
Though  at  odds  over  the  Integrity  of  China,  naval  ratios,  salmon 
fisheries,  and  Immigration  laws.  Japan  is  our  third  best  customer 
and    we    are    Japans    best    customer.      Contrary    to    the    sanguine 
prophecies    of    a    century.   Chinas    share    of    our    foreign    trade— a 
polar  magnet  of  our  far  eastern  policy— has.  since  1900.  averaged 
less   than   one-half    (often   one-third)    of   Japan's   share.     Three 
decades  of  diplomatic  bickering  with  Japan  have  not  reversed  this 
8tubb<im   trend.     May   It   not  now  serve   as  a   bridge  over  certa  n 
hitherto    insurmounUble    political    obstacles?      Would   It    not     In 
short,    further   the   Immediate,    material    interests   of    the    Un  ted 
States  and  lead  to  jl  political  dispensation  In  which  others  besides 
the   United   States  might   profit,  to   negotiate   with   Japan   a  new. 
unconditional    most-favored -nation   agreement    Identical    with  the 
trade  agreements  of  the  Hull  program? 

The  project  has  long  been  under  discussion.  Two  primary  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  against  it.  Protectionists  warned  of  a 
deluge  of  cheap  Japanese-manufactured  goods,  and  the  public 
Identified  Japan  as  a  partner  of  Germany  and  a  member  of  the 
aggre'sscT  bloc  with  which  no  such  agreement  was  desirable — tne 
first  objection  has  been  encountered  In  the  negotiation  of  every 
one  of  the  existing  score  of  trade  agreements.  For  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  it  we  must  look  to  the  State  Department  experts, 
who  have  doubtless  made  the  most  thorough  analysis  of  the  com- 
modities and  regions  likely  to  be  Involved.  The  validity  of  the 
whole  underlying  assumption  of  the  trade-agreements  program  Is 
likewise  a  matter  for  special  discussion.  It  Is  here  taken  for 
granted  that,  although  the  program  has  not  proved  a  wonder- 
working providence  In  the  furtherance  of  American  prosperity  or 
world  peace.  It  Is  a  practicable  and  eminently  desirable  means  of 
promoting  American  commerce.  In  particular.  It  affords  one  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  Immediate  problem  at  hand. 

Japanese  competition   in  domestic   and  world  markets  has  be- 
come a  favorite  American  nightmare.     Let  us  snap  the  light  on 
and   see  If   It   goes  away      Since    1937  Japans  chief  threat  to  the 
American   market,   cotton    textiles,    has   been   dispelled   by   volun- 
tary quota  agreements  between  Japanese  and  American  producers. 
Since  1930  the  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries  has  been 
In    favor   of    the   United    States.     In    1936    the   United    States    ac- 
counted for  11  percent  of  the  world's  total  Imports.  119  percent  of 
its    exports.     Japan's    corresponding    percentages    were    36    and 
3  8    percent.     In    Latin    America,   where    she  'is   thought    to   have 
been    making    Inroads    on    our    business.    Japans    sales    In    1938 
amounted   to  a   mere  2.6  percent  of  that  regions   total   Imports. 
The  United  States'  share   (twice  as  large  as  our  nearest  competi- 
tors)   was  36  1  percent.     Japan  must  sell  somewhere  to  raise  the 
exchange  from  which  to  buy   from   the  United   States,   especially 
in    view   of   Japan's   unfavorable   trade   balance.     Her   cheap   labor 
and  low  standard  of  living  can  scarcely  compensate  for  her  lack 
of  capital   and   natural   resources.     They  should  hold  no   terrors 
for  the   United  States,   Infinitely  richer   not   only  in   capital   and 
natural  resources,  but  In  technical  proficiency  and  per  capita  pro- 
ductivity— the  true  qualities  of  success  In  foreign  trade.     In   any 
case,    a    trade    agreement    admits    of    quota    limitations,    and    the 
chief   supplier    formula   haa   been    used    In    most    of   the    pacU   to 
Insure  American  producers  against  an  inundation  of  competitive 
goods 

What  about  Japan's  efforts  to  build  up  an  imperial  autarchy? 
What  about  Manchukuo  and  the  Yen  bloc?  Great  Britain,  pos- 
sessed of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  richest  empire  in  the  world,  has 
not  freed  herself  from  dependence  on  American  markets,  indus- 
tries, and  raw  materials.  The  United  Kingdom  is  our  best  cus- 
tomer today,  with  a  British  Dominion.  Canada,  ranking  second. 
Japan's  changing  needs  may  periodically  alter  the  type  and  quality 
of  her  Imports  from  the  United  States.  But  can  she  ever  dispense 
with  them  entirely?  A  trade  agreement  might  help  to  Induce  her 
not  to  try. 

Is  not  the  very  elasticity  of  such  an  agreement  a  j>olnt  in  its 
favor?  It  could  be  extended  to  cover  not  only  Japan  proper  but  also 
all  Japanese -controlled  areas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  that  is.  all 
areas  In  which  Japan  maintains  garrisons,  regulates  the  currency, 
or  collects  the  customs  Or  it  could  be  limited  to  the  Japanese 
Empire  as  it  existed,  say,  in  1931.  We  could  match  its  expansion  or 
contraction  by  Including  or  excluding  our  own  colonies  and  areas 
of  special  influence.  For  example,  we  maintain  a  preferential  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba  that  is  an  exception  to  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  rule.  Moreover,  we  protect  our  trade  with 
our  own  colonies  (the  Philippines.  Guam.  American  Samoa.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands)  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  specific 
exemptions  in  the  trade  pacts.  That  Is.  we  place  all  third  parties 
on  an  equal  footing  before  the  tariff  applying  to  the  colonies,  with 
which  we  ourselves  maintain  free  trade.  The  open  door  to  colonial 
trade  on  equal  terms  with  the  mother  country  is  practically  non- 
existent   in    the   present    world.     The    not-quite-so-open    door    to 


colonial  trade  on  terms  of  eaualltv  with  all  other  third  Dirties  via 
the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  clause  is  the  only  kind 
worth  talking  about  today. 

Actually  this  Is  the  only  open  door  that  haa  ever  existed  In 
China  John  Hay's  famous  notes  of  1899  failed  to  elicit  any  more 
eenerous  treatment  from  the  various  powers  holding  territorial  con- 
cessions in  China.  Even  in  their  spheres  of  Influence,  areas  over 
which  they  had  no  legal  sovereignty,  one  and  all  employed  a  variety 
of  means  to  discriminate  against  competitors  in  favor  of  their  own 
nationals.  A  Japanese  guaranty  of  unconditional  most-favored 
bloc  would,  therefore,  come  very  close  to  approximating  the  his- 
torical open  door  In  China  If  it  would  not  place  American  exporters 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Japanese.  It  would  at  least  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  all  other  foreign  exporters  This  in  Itself 
would  be  an  advantage  Even  should  the  scope  of  the  pact  be 
limited  to  the  Japanese  homeland,  the  latter  could  be  regarded  as  a 
funnel  for  Imports  destined  for  Manchukuo.  and  commodity  cate- 
gories could  be  drawn  up  accordingly. 

As  for  the  political  dividends  the  pact  might  be  expected  to  yield, 
as  well  as  the  political  objections  heretofore  confronting  It.  the  new 
allnement  of  the  powers  may  have  increased  the  former  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  decreased  the  latter.  As  compared  with  Japans 
economic  relations  to  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 
Germany  normally  takes  only  13  percent  of  Japans  exports  and 
supplies  but  4.2  percent  of  her  Imports.  Japan  s  membership  In  the 
axis  did  little  to  increase  her  German  trade  Do  these  relations 
not  speak  for  themselves?  An  economic  affinity  that  defied  the 
most  impressive  ideological  barrier  in  modern  history  served  as  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact.  Why  should  not  the  same 
factor  lead  Japan  Into  better  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States? 

A  trade  agreement  could  not.  obviously,  end  all  the  earthly  woes 
to  which  the  American  Embassy  Is  witness.  The  time  seems 
scarcely  ripe  to  discuss  American  recognition  of  Japan's  "new 
order."  on  the  one  hand,  or  Japan's  repudiation  of  it.  on  the  other. 
There  may  never  be  peace  in  our  time  in  China  because  our  time 
is  finite.  Japan  and  China  may  only  have  entered  the  second  quar- 
ter of  a  modern  hundred  years'  war.  In  which  it  will  take  the 
Chinese  as  long  to  drive  the  Japanese  across  the  Yellow  Sea  as  It 
did  the  French  to  drive  the  British  across  the  Channel.  And  even 
though  the  Hundred  Years"  War  came  to  an  end  in  1453.  the  British 
and  French  did  not  really  make  peace  until  1904.  the  year  of  the 
Entente  Cordlale  Two  things  only  appear  to  be  certain:  Japans 
attack  on  the  Chinese  people  has  blasted  the  pan-Asia  myth  in  all 
Its  aspects — the  yellow  peril  ma.sslng  its  legions  against  the  west — 
as  high  as  Napoleon  or  Hitler  blasted  pan-Europeanlsm  That 
Japan  will  gain  by  her  imperialism  in  China  the  military  resources 
with  which  to  assault  the  United  States  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  one  with  the  Ideas  the  Kaiser  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  to  even 
so  ready  a  customer  as  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

These   problematical   vistas  of   the   future  do   not.  however,  ex- 
clude breathing  spells  during  which  China  could.  If  she  would,  gain 
strength.     The   United   States   has   no   political   ambitions   nor   any 
primary  national  interests  that  need  draw  her  into  Chinas  wars     A 
powerful  China  Is   not  likely  to  \x  much   more   hospitable  to  the 
foreigners  of  the  treaty  ports  than  Is  a  victorious  Japan      On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  people  will  always  sympathize  with  the 
victims  of  oppression,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  fighting  in  east  Asia, 
there  will  always  be  dynamite  for  American  diplomats  to  handle. 
To  sever  ourselves  from  all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Far  East 
until  the  last  battle  is  fought  is  another  chimerical  notion.     Why 
should  we  not  continue  to  do  business  there,  holding  fast  to  the 
objectives  outlined   as  our   national   interests,   pursuing  a  flexible 
policy  that  seizes  the   advantages  of  the  moment   and   places  all 
American  national  interests  in  their  true  proportions?    If  we  cannot 
cure  all  China's   Ills   with   a   trade   pact,   the   latter   might   provide 
the  atmosphere,  possibly  even  the  occasion,  for  armistice  proposals 
to  both  China  and  Japan. 
!        If  this  possibility  proves  to  be  Utopian,  there  are  few  less  compli- 
cated problems  that  might  be  solved.    An  exchange  of  nonaggression 
pledges   covering   the    islands   of    the    Pacific   should    be    not    more 
difficult  now  than   it  was  in   1908.  the  vear  of   the  Root-Takahlra 
agreement,  or  in  1924.  the  year  of  the  Pour-Power  Treaty      Would 
it  be  worth  any  more?     If  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  non- 
fortification  agreement  (art.  XIX  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Treaty) 
even  though  restricted   In   geographical   scope,   but   Including   pro- 
visions for  systematic  Joint  Inspection  of  the  territories  covered.  It 
certainly  would  be      This  would  reqviire  a  concession  from  Japan. 
So  would  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  dis- 
pute, a  source  of  acute  infection  of  the  diplomatic  blood  stream. 
Japanese   floating  canneries   operating  off  the   mouths  of   Alaskan 
rivers  have  given  rise  to  Alaskan  and  west  coast  demands  for  legis- 
lation reminiscent  of  the  immigration  and  alien  land  laws.     Japan 
would  have  as  hard  a  time  buckins;  these  current.s  today  as  5he  had 
in  1924.    She  might  better  3rleld  to  them.    Another  Japanese  offering 
that  would  win  both   popular  and  official   approval  In  the  United 
States  would  be  a  firm  disavowal  of  political  ambitions  In  Latin 
America. 

Such  Japanese  concessions  as  these,  we  suggest,  are  not  Utopian. 
With  what  could  the  United  States  meet  them?  We  are  in  no  mood 
for  appeasement.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  confronted  with  that 
melancholy  alternative  A  trade  pact  of  equal  value  to  both  par- 
ties would  not  be  appeasement  Neither,  in  the  historical  context  cf 
our  far  eastern  policy,  would  certain  other  concessions.  A  nonfor- 
tlficatlon  agreement  would  save  us  money  and  perhaps,  if  the 
European  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  are  any  sample,  prove  the  most 
secure  defense  of  Guam  and  the  Philippines.    Recognition  of  racial 
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•quality,  no  more  than  a  formality  to  the  United  SUtes,  would  sUll 
win  confidence  from  the  nation  that  has  always  looked  in  somewhat 
baffled  friendship  to  the  American  people.  Placing  Japanese  immi- 
gration under  the  quou  system  (the  mere  fulfillment  of  an  old 
intention)  would  imrove  the  consistency  of  our  most-favored-natlon 
claims  on  Japan.  The  volume  of  immigration  could  thus  be  main- 
tained at  its  present  level  and.  at  the  same  time,  an  ancient  blight 
on  Jajjaneae-Amerlcan  rriendshlp  be  removed.  Were  this  done, 
Japanese  studenw  might  reappear  in  American  universities,  from 
which  they  have  tended  to  absent  themselves  since  1924  By  the 
process  of  example  and  emulation  they  might  then  take  home  to 
Japan  ideas  and  principles  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  Impart  to 
them  by  diplomatic  notes  and  maneuvers.  The  United  States  may 
some  day  awake  to  the  realiaation  that  example  Is  often  a  better 
teacher  than  coercion— Cfpecially  ineffective  coercion. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  naval  limitation,  for  at  the  moment  this 
appears  definitely  Utopian  It  might  only  stir  futile  controversy 
to  remove  it  from  that  shadowy  realm.  A  navy  U  a  tool,  not  an 
objective.  Larger  and  wealthier  than  Japan,  faced  by  more  wide- 
spread and  more  exacting  needs,  we  cannot,  In  the  nature  of  things, 
accept  a  treaty  obligation  of  complete  eqtudlty.  Moreover,  we 
shovild  not  forget  that,  whatever  the  future  holds  for  Japan,  she 
remains  the  worlds  third  greatest  naval  power  and  the  Pacifies 
second  greatest,  with  no  other  power  on  earth  capable  of  serious 
menace  to  her  maritime  security  except  otirselves.  China  and 
Russia  might  defeat  Japan's  armies.  They  cannot  sink  her  navy 
While  we  can,  and  must,  maintain  superiority,  it  should  be  clear  to 
Japan  that  we  desire  no  war  in  the  Par  East  and  are  not  maintain- 
ing our  fieet  for  any  such  purpose.  A  restoraUon  of  more  amicable 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  would  help  to  convince  Japan 

of  this. 

Here.  then,  is  the  outline  of  a  Japanese-American  settlement 
that  seems  real  enough  to  deserve  consideration.  It  is  submitted 
in  the  heliet  that  any  effective  policy  must  offer  encouragement  as 
well  as  admonishment  to  the  nation  from  which  concessions  are 
sotight.  It  costs  the  United  SUtes  no  sacriflce  of  national  interest 
or  national  honor.  It  is  consistent  with  American  neutrality. 
Might  it  not  bring  stability  to  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
an  otherwise  unstable  world?  If  the  Germnns  had  any  such  oppor- 
tunity thrust  into  their  hands,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  they 
would  use  It.  We  may  have  scruples  against  taking  even  an  Imag- 
inary cue  from  the  Wllhelmstrasse;  we  should  be  quixotic  to  Ignore 
a  tangible  advantage  it  has  let  slip  our  way.  We  should  at  least  be 
ready  to  ernmtn»  it  critically.  With  peace  In  Europe  apparently  a 
forbidden  fruit,  we  sliould  be  grateful  for  any  far  eastern  windfall. 


The  Ci^rette  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege  given 
to  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  make  reference  to  a 
bQl  which  I  Introduced  today,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  amending  section  811  (a)  (2),  title  26, 
of  the  Federal  Code. 

The  above  section  is  amended  by  adding  the  words  "eighteen 
and  nineteen." 

In  view  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  Federal  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  cigarettes  from  $3  to  $3.25  a  thousand,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  cigarette  manufacturers  to  manufacture 
and  sell  cigarettes  at  a  price  which  would  enable  the  public  to 
purchase  a  package  of  20  cigarettes  for  10  cents.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  so-called  10-cent  cigarettes  can  no  longer  exist, 
but  must  sell  for  11  cents.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e.  and  it  is  believed  of  the  farmers 
and  of  the  consumers,  that  the  sale  of  a  package  of  cigarettes 
at  10  cents  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers in  moving  and  bringing  about  the  consumption  of 
large  amounts  of  tobacco  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
consimied  and  in  bringing  to  the  consumer  a  good  cigarette 
within  his  purchasing  power. 

The  internal -revenue  collections  have  been  increased  by  the 
Increased  consumption  brought  about  by  there  being  on  the 
market  10-cent  cigarettes,  as  numy  cigarettes  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  sold  have  been  sold  and  revenues  col- 
lected thereon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  10-cent  cigarettes 
constitute  from  15  to  20  percent  of  all  the  cigarettes  sold, 
and  that  if  there  be  no  10-cent  cigarettes,  which  would  be 
the  case  with  the  present  increase  in  tax,  a  great  majority 


of  all  the  persons  now  smoking  10-cent  cigarettes  will  probably 
smoke  roU-your-own  tobacco  or  pipes  taxed  at  18  cents  a 
pound  as  against  a  tax  on  cigarettes  of  approximately  $1.25  a 
pound. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Treasury  Department's  estimate 
that  the  increased  revenue  collections  from  the  Increased  tax 
of  25  cents  would  only  be  apjM-oximately  $34,000,000.  whereas, 
if  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  of  cigarettes 
for  the  last  5  years  were  had  in  the  year  1940-41.  the  in- 
creased collections  of  revenue  should  be  $46,256,000.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  Department  of  Revenue  estimates  a  de- 
crease of  about  $12,500,000  over  what  the  cigarettes  would 
be  if  there  had  not  been  any  increase  in  internal-revenue 
tax.  It  Is  fairly  estimated  that  all  of  this  decrease  in  busi- 
ness will  come  out  of  the  10-cent  cigarettes.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  good  10-cent  cigarette  to  retail  for  10  cents  a  package 
could  be  sold  if  there  were  a  provision  in  the  statute  for 
statutory  packages  containing  18  and  19  cigarettes,  respec- 
tively. 

To  efTect  this.  It  is  suggested  that  section  811  (a)  (2). 
title  26.  be  amended  to  provide  for  statutory  packages  of  18 
and  19  cigarettes.  This  amendment  could  be  effected  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "sixteen"  and  before  the  word 
"twenty"  in  section  811  (a)  (2)  the  words  "eighteen,  nine- 
teen." Such  an  amendment  to  the  law  would  enable  manu- 
facturers to  sell  and  give  the  greatest  value  possible  in  a 
package  of  cigarettes  for  the  10-cent  price.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  could  be  any  argument  against  any  such 
amendment. 

The  information  Is  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Treasury  Department,  has  stated  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  any  such  amendment.  With  such  an  amendment 
a  manufacturer  would  thus  be  able  to  sell  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  in  cigarettes  for  10  cents.  It  is  believed  that  the 
farmer  would  be  aided  by  increased  consumption  in  tobacco, 
the  consumer  would  get  the  greatest  possible  value,  and  the 
Federal  revenue  would  be  increased. 


Money  Is  Not  Enough 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  President  nor 
his  political  supporters,  combined  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  and  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
Officials,  can  make  cannons,  airplanes,  trucks,  warships  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  of  a  quality  that  will  insure  our  national 
safety.  This  country  needs  peace  between  industry  and  labor, 
and  first  of  all  a  definite,  constructive  program  which  at  this 
time  the  President  does  not  have.  The  country  needs,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  cheerfully  get.  the  best  efforts  of  those  the 
President  has  been  pleased  to  call  economic  royalists;  but 
before  industry  can  swing  into  the  full  peak  of  production,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  organizations 
controlled  by  Communists,  by  public  enemies,  shall  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  preparedness  program. 

Along  that  line  let  me  here  read  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
World-Herald  of  May  15.  1940; 

THK  mar  Lisaoir 

President  Roosevelt,  most  Congressmen,  and  moat  American  citi- 
zens have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  come  to 
strengthen  our  national  defenses.     That  is  wise. 

But  thus  far  only  two  important  propoaala  have  been  made. 

The  first,  coming  from  the  President,  Is  a  request  for  an  extraor- 
dinary defense  fund  nf.  perhaps,  a  half-billion  dollars.  The  other, 
coming  from  various  congrersional  leaders,  is  that  the  authorized 
national  debt  "ceiling"  be  increased,  in  order  to  aUow  more  deficits 
for  defense  purposes. 

In  other  words:  Borrow  more  money,  hand  It  to  our  generals  to 
buy  a  few  defense  knlckknacks.  «uid  then  settle  back  in  our  chairs 
for  another  snoose.  That,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  the  Oovem- 
ments  program  for  chinking  up  the  holes  in  our  security. 
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It  Is  a  program  which  Ignores  one  of  the  principal  lessons  of  the 

"^Fof^ye^arTmnce.  England,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  like 
the  United  States,  have  been  concentrating  on  "the  more  abundant 
life  with  mandolin  accompaniments."  They  have  been  struggling 
to  achieve  a  40-hour  week.  3  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  pensions,  and  housing  projects^  r,»tiiral 
That  is  all  very  pleasant.  But  It  happened  that  the  natural 
en-my  of  those  countries  was  engaged  In  other  pursuits  Oerm^J 
wasn't  en  a  40-hour  week  It  wasn't  even  on  a  50- hour  week. 
People  worked  untU  the  Fuehrer  said  they  could  quit— or  untU  they 

**'S^^esult  Germany  la  today,  without  doubt    the  "fst  P^oJ,"^ 

tlve  nation  on  earth.     If  It  Is  beaten  In  wai-  It  will  be  only  after 

other  nations  have  matched  Its  productivity. 

For  m  these  days  of  mechanized  warfare  it  should  be  plain  to 

»nyone    that    no    country   can   be   stronger   than    its    productive 

Industries. 

Nazi  labor  is  slave  labor.  »v.   *  *  »-  ioKt,-  i« 

We  who  Uve  In  a  democraUc  country  beUeve  that  free  labor  is 

better— that   in   the   long  run   it   will   produce  more  than   forced 

labor.     That   may   be   true.    At   any   rate   the   war  may  test   the 

But  It  has  already  been  proved  that  a  nation  which  works— under 
whatever  compulsion— Is  stronger  than  a  nation  which  dreams 
about  living  without  work.  .  ^  .w  *  -.»„  ^^ 

In  this  country  we  have  taken  It  for  granted  that  our  way  of 
life  would  not  be  challenged,  that  we  would  never  again  have  to 
exercise  our  national  strength  in  a  physical  encounter.  We  have 
turned  soft  Our  Government  has  spent  tremendous  sums  for 
various  good  pvuiKwes.  but  still  our  Industry  staggers.  There  is 
stUl  unemployment,  still  overproduction  In  some  lines,  undercon- 
sumption in  many.  Even  if  our  coasts  were  lined  with  forts  we 
could  not  say  that  our  Nation  Is  strong,  for  we  are  not  usmg  our 

strcnsrth  

We  don't  know  when,  if  ever,  the  World  War  will  come  to  this 
hemisphere.  But  we  do  know  that  a  cruel  and  dangerous  enemy 
is  marching  against  civUlzatlon,  and  that  America's  test  may  come 
within  our  times.  ,  ^       ^       , 

If  we  are  to  meet  that  test  successfully  we  wUl  need  not  only  a 
first-rank  Army  and  Navy,  but  a  hard-hitting  lnd\istry  capable  of 
matching  any  in  the  world.  That  can't  be  obtained  by  passing  a 
blU.  It  can  come  only  from  the  friendly,  effective  cooperation  of 
an  Intelligent  government  with  a  patriotic  people. 

The  time  has  come  to  examine,  not  only  our  national  practices, 
but  also  the  frame  of  mind  into  which  we  have  drifted  In  recent 
peaceful  years. 

Many  editorials  from  other  national  publications  have 
expressed  the  same  thought  and  the  President  will  do  well  to 
listen  to  their  advice. 


Uon  passed,  our  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  at  least  might 
have  such  little  from  day-to-day  information  on  foreign 
affairs  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  Department  s  han- 
dling of  foreign  relations.  Consequently,  we  are  in  the  dark 
and  are  quite  thoroughly  in  the  dark  on  what  has  really 
been  accomplished  to  date  in  plugging  our  defense  holes. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  thorough  and  com- 
plete information  will  be  obtained  by  our  House  committees 
in  charge  of  legislation  intended  to  translate  the  President  s 
request  of  yesterday  into  recommendation  form  for  our  con- 
sideration. The  American  people  who  are  to  be  defended, 
do  the  defending,  and  who  will  have  to  pay  the  $10,000.- 
000  000  new  burden  are  entitled  to  have  facts  showing  just 
what  is  being  done  and  what  is  to  be  done.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  President  "take  this  occasion  to  report  the  ex- 
cellent progress  being  made  for  the  procurement  of  the 
equipment  already  ordered."  but  we  should  know  how  much 
and  what  has  been  delivered,  how  much  is  on  order,  and 
when  delivery  of  various  on  orders  will  be  made. 

After  war-framed  words  and  actions  of  the  past,  we  were 
happy  to  note  for  the  first  time  in  Presidential  utterances 
some  assurance,  in  his  definite  statement,  that  "we  will  not 
send  our  men  to  take  part  in  European  wars."  The  favor- 
able public  reaction  to  the  positive  position  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  "The  Republican  Party  is  firmly  opposed  to 
involving  this  Nation  in  foreign  war."  indicates  almost  uni- 
versal American  opposition  to  sending  our  soldiers  "over 
there  "  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Democratic  platform,  when 
it  is  adopted,  will  also  take  the  cue  from  the  foreign-war 
stand  in  the  Republican  platform. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  when  we  get  legisla- 
tive translation  into  dollars  of  the  President's  July  10  re- 
quest let  us  hope  that  a  concise  picture  of  progress— not  in 
mere  words  but  facts— can  and  wUl  accompany  committee 
reports. 

The   Progress  of  Barberry   Eradication   in   South 

Dakota 


The  President's  Defense  Message  and  Newly 
Announced  Antiwar  Stand 
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HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
heard  the  President's  message  asking  for  appropriations  and 
authorizations  totaling  $4,848,171,957.  Unlike  previous  mes- 
sages accompanying  similar  requests,  significantly  he  has 
spoken  words  indicating  a  desire  to  defend  administration 
defense  activities  of  the  past  7  years.  He  says  he  foresaw 
the  danger  of  a  great  war.  but  does  not  explain  failure  to  make 
definite  recommendations  for  plugging  the  glaring  holes  in 
our  defense. 

He  gives  Congress  credit  for  granting  his  previous  requests 
but  admits  his  Inability  to  foresee  our  great  needs.  His 
piecemeal  upping  of  defense  appropriations  apparently  is 
because  "the  changes  in  the  world  situation  are  so  great 
and  so  profound"  and  to  him  and  his  State  Department  so 
unexpected.  If  unexpected  to  him.  with  all  of  the  confiden- 
tial information  at  his  disposal,  unexpected  is  a  mild  word 
to  describe  results  of  world  events  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
and  Congressman  as  well.  We  lack  the  information  of  the 
executive  department.  Yes:  we  were  refused  information 
concerning  foreign  affairs  when  the  House  majority,  at  the 
instance  of  the  State  Department,  defeated  the  resolution 
oX  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts.    Had  her  resolu- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cut  was  made 
this  year  in  the  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Entomology.  The 
application  of  that  cut  means  that  the  work  in  barberry  eradi- 
cation in  South  Dakota  will  be  interrupted. 

I  shall  not  maintain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  of  itself  will 
be  a  national  calamity;  I  recognize  that  when  appropriations 
are  cut  they  have  to  be  applied  somewhere.  This  happens  to 
be  our  turn,  perhaps,  because  very  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  barberry  work  in  my  State.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  it  should  be  stopped  until  the  program  has  been  com- 
pleted.   There  will  be  some  lost  ground  when  it  is  resumed. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  stopping  of  the  work  at  this  time 
will  not  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  stop  it  permanently, 
and  in  order  that  the  work  thus  far  done  may  be  properly 
evaluated.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Eberle,  director  of  extension 
at  South  Dakota  State  College,  and  from  him  secured  th^ 
facts  on  which  this  report  is  made.  I  respectfully  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Membsrs  of  the  House  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture. 

The  records  Indicate  that  for  a  small  expenditure,  the  bar- 
berry crew  reduced  an  average  annual  loss  of  more  than 
$8,000,000  to  an  average  annual  loss  of  approximately  one  and 
a  half  millions,  by  eradicating  the  plants  which  were  the  home 
of  the  rust  that  destroyed  and  reduced  yields  of  wheat.  The 
story  of  the  bart»erry  eradication  in  South  Dakota  is  inter- 
esting indeed. 
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Barberry  eradication  for  the  control  of  stem  rust  has  made 
marked  progress  since  its  start  in  South  Dakota  in  1918.  At 
the  close  of  1939  a  total  of  135.921  rust-spreading  barberries 
had  been  located  and  destroyed  on  1.484  different  properties. 
Bushes  were  found  in  59  of  the  counties  in  the  State;  however, 
the  larger  number  was  In  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  and  in  the  Black  Hills  territory.  Various  allot- 
ments of  emergency  funds  smce  1933.  together  with  the  limited 
regular  appropriation  made  it  possible  to  recheck  numerous 
areas  in  the  State  where  Imrberries  had  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion and  to  clean  up  a  number  of  areas  of  native  timber. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  75  and  80  percent  of  the  work 
toward  completion  of  this  program  in  South  Dakota  has  been 
accomplished,  but  additional  work  remains  to  be  completed. 
A  considerable  amount  of  rechecking  must  be  done,  particu- 
larly In  those  areas  that  have  yielded  escaped  barberries  in 
the  past.  These  areas  clearly  show  that  seeds  were  scattered 
by  birds  from  the  original  planted  bushes.  In  order  to 
accomplish  a  thorough  job  of  eradication,  it  is  necessary  to 
recheck  such  areas  at  5-  to  6-year  intervals  until  no  more 
bushes  are  located.  Barberry  seeds  have  a  thick  seed  coat 
and  may  lie  dormant  for  at  least  10  years.  This  accounts 
for  the  needed  reinspection  of  properties. 

As  the  eradication  program  nears  completion,  the  use  of 
labor  crews  obtained  from  relief  rolls  is  impractical  and 
uneconomical.  The  final  clean-up  work  must  be  done  by 
well-trained  and  competent  individuals. 

Occasionally  situations  aiise  where  labor  Is  needed,  particu- 
larly In  limited  areas  like  those  in  and  near  Hot  Springs  in 
Pall  River  County.  Hermosa  in  Custer  County.  Sturgis  and 
Piedmont  in  Meade  County.  Spearfish  in  Lawrence  County. 
Yangton  in  Yankton  County,  and  Vermillion  In  Clay  County. 
When  such  is  the  case,  if  trained  men  are  on  the  job,  the 
needed  manpower  can  be  secured  in  the  community  and  the 
area  of  bushes  eradicated. 

Other  counties  where  barberries  have  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion and  some  rechecking  of  areas  will  be  necessary  are: 
Brookings,  Deuel,  Grant.  Kingsbury,  Lake.  Lincoln.  Minne- 
haha. Moody.  Turner,  and  Union.  All  of  the  1.484  properties 
upon  which  bushes  have  been  found  should  be  given  at  least 
one  more  recheck. 

Two  trained  agents  have  been  workiDg  in  Pall  River  County, 
using  17  laborers  to  intensively  survey  the  territory.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  these  men  have  located  and  destroyed  a 
total  of  41  barberries,  thereby  eliminating  these  sources  of 
stem-rust  inoculum.  Because  of  lack  of  fimds,  this  work 
stopped  on  June  30.  1940.  before  the  area  had  been  com- 
pleted. Additional  work  will  be  needed  in  this  area  about 
1945. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  false  economy  to  stop  the  program 
now  when  the  end  of  the  job  is  in  sight.  One  individual  in 
charge  of  the  work,  aided  by  at  least  three  trained  men. 
should  be  able  to  bring  the  program  to  the  stage  of  limited 
maintenance  within  6  years.  This  would  call  for  funds 
amounting  to  between  $8,500  and  $10,000  per  year.  This 
would  also  take  care  of  any  local  labor  that  would  be  required 
In  .<=ome  areas. 

There  has  been  a  decided  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
damage  because  of  the  various  control  practices,  namely, 
eradication  of  rust -spreading  barberries,  development  of  rust- 
resistant  varieties  of  grain,  early  sowing  of  spring  grains,  and 
properly  prepared  and  well-drained  seed  beds.  From  1915  to 
1926,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  loss  to  wheat  alone  in 
South  Dakota  because  of  stem  rust  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $8,404,500.  Prom  1924  to  1938,  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  loss  to  wheat  in  the  State  was  approximately  $1,520,- 
700.   Stem  rust  also  causes  damage  to  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

The  eradication  of  barberry  bushes  in  South  Dakota  has 
practically  eliminated  stem  rust  on  rye.  and  the  damage  to 
oats  has  not  been  more  than  a  trace  since  1929. 

The  total  average  annual  valuation  of  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  rye  produced  in  the  State  during  the  period  1930-38, 
Inclusive,  based  on  December  prices  each  year,  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $33,000,000.    One  should  remember  that  this  includes 


several  bad  crop  years  and  low  prices,  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  crops  of  such  value  must  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Although  the  work  is  interrupted  at  this  time,  I  feel  sure 
that  with  the  splendid  record  of  results  obtained,  the  work 
will  be  resumed  in  good  time  and  carried  to  completion. 
The  barl)erry  can  be  eradicated.  Rust  can  be  reduced. 
The  job  is  nearly  done,  and  it  should  be  completed. 


Our  Diocese 
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HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JOHN  J.  CAREY.  OF  HE.\RTWELL.  NEBR. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  a  speech  made  by  a  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine,  the  Very  Reverend  John  J.  Carey,  of 
Heartwell,  Nebr.,  which  contains  considerable  historical  data. 

OUK  DlOCES* 

(A  toast  given  by  Very  Rev.  John  J   Carey.  Heartwell.  Nebr.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sacerdotal  sliver  Jubilee  of  the  Most  Rev.  Louis  B. 
Kucera.  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  June  10,  1940) 
There  Is  a  Joy  In  our  hearts  as  our  bishop  celebrates  today  a  land- 
mark In  his  career.     His  ordination  was  like  a  view  for  the  first  time 
from  a  mountain  peak;  his  consecration  and  installation  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln  was  like  a  llftlng-up  that  gave  experienced  eyes  a  greater 
range  for  greater  .service;  and  now  this  sacerdotal  Jubilee  crowns  the 
ambition  of  his  youth  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service.     These 
years  saw  many  cares,  many  worries,  many  victories;  but  with  him 
It  was  always  onward  and  onward.     Today,  however,  he  takes  a  little 
time  off  to  say  a  word  or  two  amid  the  greetings  of  friends. 

The  toast  assigned  me  is  Our  Diocese.  Three  years  ago  this  dio- 
cese celebrated  Its  golden  Jubilee.  The  record  then  showed  Bishop 
Kucera  the  fifth  to  rule  over  the  see  of  Lincoln  In  looking  back 
through  these  five  administrations,  we  otjeerve  a  differentiating  note 
In  each  of  them,  due  to  either  the  conditions  of  the  time  or  the 
quality  of  soul  of  him  at  the  helm.  Touching  only  the  high  points, 
we  begin  with  the  first. 

The  more  the  passing  of  the  years  puts  us  older  priests  away  from 
the  time  of  Bishop  Bonacum  the  greater  he  looms  up  before  us 
Perhaps  this  mav  be  a  variation  ol  the  fact  that  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  his  second  childhood  the  more  glorious  are  the  days  of  the  long 
past  Be  this  as  It  may,  we.  however,  choose  to  think  that  men  and 
things  appear  in  their  true  light  only  when  tested  In  the  tube  of 
the  years.  Bishop  Bonacum  was  truly  a  pioneer  bishop  In  saying 
that,  we  hardly  need  add  anything  more.  He  waa  a  builder.  He 
knew  his  duty  and  loved  it.  He  thought  not  of  himself,  only  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  He  put  a  mission  wherever  possible,  he  located  a 
resident  priest  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  established  a  school  where 
It  was  at  all  feasible,  and  he  iiisisted  on  the  priests  grasping  every 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  parlslies.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  eacli  parish  and  personally  knew  the  committee- 
men of  every  church.  Let  us  remember,  too.  this  was  in  the  "horse 
and  buggy"  days  W;th  his  unusual  sense  of  values,  he  wisely  guided 
each  pastor  while  building,  and  that  is  why  such  operations  were 
always  successful.  In  building  St  Thomas'  Orphanage,  he  visited  a 
number  of  farmers  In  south  Nebraska  and  asked  each  one  who  owned 
320  acres  for  a  donation  of  1100  That  is  how  he  built  and  paid 
for  the  orphanage.  Taking  all  in  all.  Bishop  Bonacum's  22  years 
In  Lincoln  was  Just  1  long  working  day. 

The  second  bishop  was  the  Most  Reverend  J.  Henry  Tihen.  He 
was  a  lecturer  on  the  Chautauqua  platform  when  that  Institution 
was  at  its  heet.  At  the  time  Lincoln  was  a  prominent  town  on  the 
circuit,  and  immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  new  ap- 
pointee a  flood  of  recommendations  Inundated  the  city.  As  a  restilt. 
no  new  bishop  anywhere  came  to  a  more  friendly  people  than  Bishop 
Tlhen  did  when  he  first  arrived  in  Lincoln.  During  his  6  years'  stay 
m  the  diocese,  he  was  always  the  lecturer.  At  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing. 11  churches  and  2  schools  were  nearlng  completion;  and  the 
dedicating  of  these  brought  him  out  almost  immediately  amongst 
his  people.  Everyone  everywhere  Just  wanted  to  see  the  new  bishop. 
Between  these  dedications  and  soon  thereafter  he  vlalted  many 
other  parishes  with  his  lecture,  "Social  Conditions."'  These  various 
trips,  together  with  his  Knights  of  Columbus  activities,  made  him  a 
popular  figure  all  over  the  diocese.  Not  counting  replacements  on 
account  of  fire  losses.  Bishop  Tlhen  built  5  churches,  4  schools,  and 
8  rectories  This  showed  he  kept  up  the  good  work  so  weU  begxm  by 
bis  predecessor. 
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with  the  transfer  of  Bishop  Tlhen  to  Denver.  Bishop  O-Rellly 
camrhere  from  Baker  City,  Oreg.  He  had  been  a  b^^^op  for  15 
^s  at  the  time  of  the  change,  and  his  health  ^'^^^^'J^^^:^' 
Lsed  to  be  Five  years  In  Nebraska  brought  an  end  to  his  labo.-s 
^in^this  short  time,  however,  he  took  hold  of  the  helm  w,th  a 
STermmanon  worthy  of  a  man  in  his  prime  «'«  ^;f' "  f^*  "^s?^ 
put  schools  in  places  that  had  none.  In  this  he  was  n"'te  succes. 
Jul.  He  also  handled  the  finances  of  the  diocese  very  ably^  But 
what  we  remember  him  most  for  was  his  tender  devotion  to  both 
priest-s  and  people-in  a  word,  a  klnd-h<'arted  pastor  s  Pa-tor^ 

The  next  b^hop  to  come  was  none  other  than  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque.  His  chosen  work  was  that  of  the  ";''^^io';is  As 
head  of  the  ^mtnary  at  Clncmnatl  he  organized  the  Mission  Cru 
Mders.  This  cause  was  always  dear  to  his  heart,  and  its  neeaa 
took  him  away  from  the  diocese  quite  frequently.  He  never,  how- 
ever, neglected  his  work  here. 

Thus  far  next  to  Bishop  Bonacxim.  the  present  incumbent  has 
been  the  longest  in  Lincoln  Just  as  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
diocese  a  general  change  in  the  affairs  of  men  was  in  the  making, 
A  new  ep.>ch  in  economic  world  history  was  gradually  oP^"!"g^^P, 
Whether  we  knew  it  or  not  or  whether  we  like  it  or  not^  «,^^^"^^ 
condition  was  upon  us.  Communism  thought  they  had  the  green 
light  but  the  church  noticed  It  was  all  red.  The  result  was  danger 
especially  to  our  youth.  So  to  prevent  there  being  empty  pews  in 
church,  s  and  vacant  desks  In  our  schooU  of  tomorrow,  the  churcn 
said  -S^ve  the  youth."  Thus  the  youth  movement  became  Bisnop 
Kuceras  grand  objective.  Even  In  spite  of  the  greatest  depression 
of  the  years  and  the  greatest  drought  In  our  history,  the  Bishop 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  thU  work  The  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  parishes  shows  that  success  is  almost  within  his  grasp 
Pot  this  we  desire  to  felicitate  His  Excellency. 

A  bishop  rules  a  diocese,  but  he  always  operates  through  his 
priests  He  commands:  they  execute  orders.  Consequently,  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  remarks  to  say  a  word  about  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  Pardon  a  personal  allusion.  At  the  time  or 
my  ordination  the  diocese  was  15  years  old.  My  impression  of  those 
early  priests  who  built  up  or  were  laying  the  foundations  for  fu- 
ture building  up  of  the  diocese  was  one  of  childlike  admiration. 
They  were  hard-headed,  two-flsted  men.  Without  attempting  a 
euloeyjet  us  merely  say  that  not  one  of  them  would  ever  tolerate 
It  to  be  said  that  he  failed  In  any  way  in  the  care  and  management 
of  his  parish  They  were  all  pastors  but  whether  young  or  old  they 
were  Just  one  body,  standard  bearers  of  the  greatest  banner  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  horizon,  adjutants  of  Christ  the  King. 

With  the  youth  movement  so  Important  a  part  of  the  priest's 
work  today  more  Is  now  necessarily  demanded  of  the  younger 
priests  We  older  priests  wish  them  every  success.  Our  fervent 
hope  is  that  when  they  become  the  older  prlesta  their  work  with 
the  youth  shall  have  been  so  successful  that,  with  eyes  upon  the 
cross  they  wUl  be  able  to  sing  with  pride  that  soul-stlrrlng  song 
Ood  Bless  America.  My  Home  Sweet  Home. 


American  people  cannot  aflord  to  ignore.     They  must  rally  in  seu 
I    defonse. 

.       Many   similar    articles   have    appeared   in   other    papers. 
:   Everyone  except  the  New  Dealers  seem  to  be  aware  of    he 

weakness  of  our  present  industrial  system,  due  to  the  failure 
1  of  the  President  to  protect  industry  from  subversive 
i  influences. 

Preparedness 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1940 


/ 
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Production  in  Spite  of  Communists 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday  June  5.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  does  the  President 

expect  to  get  production  of  aircraft  or  other  munitions  of  war 

with  the  Communist  adherents  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  strategic 

positions  in  essential  industries? 

Note  the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
May  21: 

THB  "TDTH  COLtTMN"  HERE 

While  the  third  terms  talk  of  national  defense  In  Washington 
they  are  harboring  aliens,  radical  enemies  of  the  existing  order 
and  cemmunlst  saboteurs  not  only  on  the  Government  pay  roll  but 
?n  ind^trles  and  services  upon  which  the  country  Is  dependent 
Nearlv^verTcountrv  In  Europe  took  alarm  when  the  'flfth  column- 
ar <»e  In  the  NetheHands  to  meet  the  Nazi  Invaders,  No  Internal 
enemy  has  been  removed  from  a  place  of  vantage  here. 

HaiTV  Brldftea.  Communist  in  everything  but  name,  remains  In 
rcntrol  Of  wwt  coaat  shipping  and  as  a  consultant  of  the  Labor 
^rd  Thit  1«  to  the  satlifactlon  of  Mme.  Perkins  who  kept  him 
there  but  It  would  scare  anyone  responsible  for  military  services  on 
thrpaelflc  side  John  Lewis  allowed  Communist  activists  to  go 
lnu>  Oie  major  industries  along  with  hU  C  I  O  organizers  and 
thev  are  still  there  where  they  can  wreck  tools  and  tie  up  produc- 
tion at   a  word  from  Moscow  headquarters.     It  would   be  obeyed 

^^There^ls  another  section  of  the  "fUth  column"  In  this  country 
which  IS  trying  to  wreck  the  peace  It  consists  of  those  American 
ri?lzenswhi»e  hearts  are  In  foreign  cotintrles  and  who  use  their 


AnnRESS  BY   HON    WILL  M    WHITTINGTON   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 
^  J?5?    4      1940      UNDER    THE     AUSPICES    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
LEGION.   POST  NO,  2.   INDIANOLA.   MISS. 


Mr  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Thursday.  July  4.  1940,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Legion,  Post  No.  2,  Indianola.  Miss.,  to  wit: 

PREPARED^aSS 

This  Is  Independence  Day  and  Congress  Is  In  recess.  I  am.  there- 
fore privileged  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the  American  Legion 
Post  No   2.  Indianola.  to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion  

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  our  Independence,  our  thoughts  turn 
to  our  country.  We  are  ihlnkmg  of  freedom  and  democracy  We 
know  that  democracy  Is  not  merely  something  to  be  '"^erlted^  We 
know  that  every  generation  must  earn  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
Sem^racy,  We  know  that  every  generation  mi^t  Practice  de- 
mocmcy      We  renew  our  loyalty  to  our  country.     We  pledge  anew 

^* On  this°da>^we  recall  the  high  purposes  of  the  American  Legion^ 
For  more  than  20  years,  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  it  has 
Ttc^d^for  adequate  national  defense  It  has  advocated  universal 
S?^rce  It  hal  insisted  upon  equal  service  for  all  and  special  prlv- 
Ss  for  none.  It  has  fought  subversive  Influences,  and  it  has 
oppded  foreign  ideologies  It  has  stood  for  country  and  for  Ood^ 
As  vour  Representative,  and  as  your  spokesman  In  the  Halls  of 
ConSe^  I  have  been  heartened  and  strengthened  by  the  spirltof 
the  messages  and  resolutions  that  have  come  to  me  from  every  post 
in  the  district  that  I  have  the  nonor  to  represent, 

DEMOCRACY 

The  twentieth  century  began  with  democracy  challenging  dic- 
tators Man  has  made  unparalleled  P'-°g'-**«'  '"  ,f' ^"^*  ^"^  '"  |": 
?x«try  It  IS  a  paradox  of  the  ages  that  with  all  of  man  s  boasted 
pSgrJss.  nations  cannot  live  in  peace  with  other  nations  _  I  is  a 
Tamentable  fact  that  while  the  century  Is  not  half  gone,  today  die - 
ta?^rs  are  challenging  democracy  This  is  ^  d'^^^'l^VrLri^  in  t^; 
tion       Democracy    and    totalitarianism    are    in    death    grips    In    the 

"^D^moTac?  T'not  a  mere  form;  It  Is  not  wishful  thinking,  it 
is  a'waTcf  Hf^  Tnd  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  In  danger  In  our 
own  and  all  other  countries  j.  ♦   ♦   „      wn 

Small  and  peaceful  nations  have  been  ravaged  by  dictators.  Mll- 
lionT  in  Nor^y.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  have  been  driven 
from  theVr  homes  and  their  country  by  the  ruthless  hordes  of 
the  unspeakable  Hitler  Beautiful  Paris  has  been  deserted,  and  the 
rivers  of  France  have  run  red  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  and  as 
the  m(»t  unkind  and  despicable  cut  of  all.  Italy,  under  Mussolini, 
has  blackened  the  character  of  her  civilization  for  centuries  by 
attacking  Prance,  her  former  ally  and  protector,  while  she  was 
down  and  almost  out.  Treaties  have  been  broken  and  conipacts. 
solemnly  agreed  ta  have  been  ignored  Brave  and  heroic  France 
has  surrendered  to  the  invaders,  and  today  democracy  in  Europe 
13  naylng  tribute  to  totalitarianism.  England  has  her  back  to  the 
wall  while  the  hordes  of  the  monstrous  Hitler  and  the  ghoulish 
Mussolini  are  howling  and  attacking  at  her  gates  and  shores 

Ruthless  war  has  been  waged  for  more  than  3  years  by  militaristic 
Japan  against  peace-loving  China  Totalitarianism  Is  on  the  march 
the  world  over  and  democracy  is  threatened  today  as  it  has  not 
been  threatened  for  164  years  and  since  the  Liberty  Bell  pealed 
forth  independence  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies  on  July  4.  1776 

THINKING 

It  is  time  for  sane  thinking  The  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  the 
United  States  axe  more  serious  on  this  daj(  than   they   have  l)een 


since  1917  This  ts  no  occasion  for  mere  words,  for  high-sounding 
phrases,  for  vain  glory,  or  for  patriotic  boasting.  This  Is  no  occa- 
sion for  grandstand  patriotism.  It  is  time  lor  reflection;  It  ts 
time  for  seal;  it  Is  time  for  morale;  it  is  time  for  reverence  for 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  that  were  meat  and  drink  for  our  fore- 
fathers; It  Is  time  for  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  ideals  of  government 
that  constitute  the  very  warp  and  woof  at  otir  Institutions;  it 
Is  time  for  action;  It  Is  time  for  determination;  It  Is  time  for 
high  Ideals  and  for  sacrificial  living. 

We  have  been  bred  to  ease  and  comfort.  We  have  tXDasted  of 
our  rights  We  have  thought  that  we  were  sectire.  We  have  acted 
as  if  liberties  grew  on  trees  We  have  forgotten  that  our  fathers 
paid  a  high  price  in  iwth  blood  and  aacrlftoe  for  the  freedom  that 
we  enjoy.  ^  ^ 

Free  speech  has  been  perverted     Freedom  of  speech  has  never 
Included  the  right  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  by 
force      The  collapse  of  heroic  France  shows  that  no  nation,  no  mat- 
ter what  Its  potenUal  might  may  be.  can  ride  two  horses  going  in 
the  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.     No  nation  can  practice 
self-indulgence  and  expect  self-preservation.     No  nation  can  preach 
soft  economics  and  practice  preparedness.     No  nation  can  surrender 
to  groups  or  blocs  and  be  strong      No  nation  can  serve  two  masters.    ; 
There  can  be  no  exceptions     If  there  be  false  security,  or  If  there   i 
be  false  economics,  there  will  be  national  decay  and  loss  of  freedom.    | 
In  asBimilng  the  Premiership  of  France  In  her  darkest  hour.  Mar-    i 
shal  Petaln    the  hero  of  Verdun,  said:   "Since  our  victory  22  years 
ago  the  spirit  of  enjovment  took  precedence  over  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice     We  thought  more  of  our  personal  claims  than  of  personal 
sacrtflce.    Our  desire  was  to  avoid  effort    Today  we  face  misfortune  "   j 

Freeman.  In  his  biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  chose  this  Incident 
for  the  last  paragraph  of  his  four  volumes:  "A  woman,  whose  hus- 
band had  t>een  a  soldier  In  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  brought 
in  a  bebv.  a  t>oy  child,  for  Lees  blessing.  He  took  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  spoke  these  sacred  words  as  he  handed  him  back  to  her. 
Teach  him  to  deny  himself,"  "  .  .        , 

We  have  come  to  the  cross  roads  The  United  States  must  travel 
the  straight  road  ahead  There  must  be  no  turning  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  The  Ciovemment  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson 
must  and  shall  be  preserved 

TotrrH 
The  youth  of  America  do  not  lack  courage,  either  moral  or 
physical  They  are  different  from  the  youth  of  26  years  ago  They 
have  often  lived  the  easy  life;  they  have  been  misguided:  they 
have  often  listened  to  the  cynics  and  they  have  often  destroyed  the 
moral  values  The  elders  are  frequently  to  blame.  The  youth 
of  today  has  been  taught  by  poet  World  War  writers  that  that  war 
was  fought  for  the  munition  makers  and  the  International  bankers. 
The  truth  has  not  t>een  emphasized.  The  youth  is  not  altogether 
to  blame  There  has  hern  much  In  our  books  and  literature  In 
contempt  of  the  high  purpose  that  animated  the  United  States  In 
going  to  war  in  1917.  Etefenseless  men,  women,  and  children  were 
murdered  and  American  ships  were  sunk  without  warning.  It  is 
tune  for  youth  and  age  to  know  the  truth. 

The  youth  of  today  must  realize,  as  did  the  patriots  of  1776.  that 
a  free  government  is  worth  fighting  for.  and  citizens  of  the  Republic 
must  show  to  the  youth  that  the  Government  for  which  the  youth 
is  asked  to  die  is  worth  living  for. 

No  lil>erty  that  is  unwilling  to  flght  can  survive.  Freedom  must 
be  strong  to  defend  itself.  There  must  be  conviction;  Uiere  must 
be  faith  There  are  some  things  for  which  denaocracy  will  flght. 
The  strength  of  Germany  today  Is  the  youth  of  Germany  They 
have  been  bred  with  a  passion  for  the  state,  Thoy  have  been 
taught  that  the  state  is  supreme;  they  have  a  real  for  the  Father- 
land The  youth  of  America  will  do  no  less  for  their  country  than 
the  youth  of  Oermanv  is  doing  for  the  government  of  Hitler, 

The  American  youth  wiU  be  unworthy  of  its  high  heritage  and 
of  Its  noble  traditions  If  In  this  hour  it  does  not  rededlcate  itself 
to  the  high  ideals  and  to  the  noble  convictions  of  liberty  and  of 
freedom  A  countrv  that  is  not  worth  dying  for  U  not  worth  living 
for  and  living  In.  Unless  the  youth  of  today  finds  itself,  unless  the 
youth  of  today  reconsecrates  and  rededlcates  Itself  to  the  high 
Ideals  of  the  founders  and  defenders  of  the  Republic,  we  might  as 
well  leave  our  planes  unbuilt  and  our  batUeshlps  on  paper. 

I  have  Journeyed  from  Washington  to  Mlartssippl  to  tell  the 
people  whom  I  have  been  permitted  to  serve  and.  I  trust,  to 
lead  that  their  country  needs  the  service  of  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  I  call  yoting  men  and  old  men  to  high  and  noble 
Uvlng.  to  lervlce.  and  to  sacrifice,  and  to  live  the  life  that 
retains  Its  savor,  „     .  ,       , 

Leopold  of  Belgium  is  a  pitiable  figure.  He  is  an  example  of 
the  decay  In  moral  values.  He  overlooked  the  essentials  of 
character  he  was  confvised  and  uncertain  when  the  decisive  hour 
came  Germany  Invaded  Belgium  and  he  pled  with  Prance  and 
England  for  help.  Three  hundred  thousand  English  and  French 
men  r«sponded  They  were  fighting  by  his  side.  Without  warn- 
ing he  laid  down  his  arms  and  left  his  allies  and  protectors 
to  their  fate  It  is  not  for  me  to  Judge  him;  he  will  be  Judged 
by  hlstorv  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  In  his  surrender.  His  real 
tragedy  was  4  years  ago  There  was  moral  decay  in  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  In  times  of  peace,  when  there  was  tranquillity. 
he  canceled  and  refused  to  renew  the  treaty  that  his  heroic 
father  had  written  in  blood  with  France  and  England  Leopold 
could  see  no  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  government;  he 
could  not  distinguish  between  democracy  and  despotism;  he  could 
not  teU  the  difference  between  the  patriot  and  the  dictator 
The  decay  of   morals,   the   lack  or  character  resulting  from  ease. 


and  the  Indulgence  In  peace  and  tranquillity  were  fatal  to  him. 
in  the  day  of  his  decision. 

It  takes  a  crisis  to  bring  out  the  best  in  our  civilization.  I 
believe  In  the  youth  of  today.  Tliey  are  trained.  I  envy  the 
youth  of  today.  Great  men  are  always  devclojjed  In  crises  It 
takes  a  crisis  to  develop  leadership;  It  takes  a  crisis  to  bring 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  ovir  manhood.  We  are  large  or  small 
in  an  emergency.  0\u  fathers  sacrificed  for  liberty;  otxr  father* 
bled  for  freedom. 

The  youth  of  today  is  the  hope  of  tomorrow,  our  Institutions  are 
In  their  hands.  They  will  not  fall.  They  will  be  worthy  of  the 
rich  heritage  that  they  enjoy  and  will  transmit  to  posterity  the 
United  States  a  better  and  more  glorious  country  than  they  found 
11.  May  It  always  be  said  of  the  youth  of  today:  This  was  their 
finest  hour. 

KEtTTHALTTT 

A  year  ago  we  heard  much  of  neutrality.  I  advocated  then  and  1 
advocate  now  the  neutrality  that  is  baaed  upon  international  law, 
the  neutrality  that  has  obtained  through  the  centuries.  I  have 
never  advocated  a  neutrality  that  was  Indifferent  to  right  or  wrong, 
a  neutraUty  that  made  no  distinction  between  godless  and  rapaclotis 
governments  and  democracies,  a  neutrality  that  made  no  distinction 
t)etween  oppressors  ar.d  those  who  love  Justice  and  mercy.  I  have 
never  favored  a  neutrality  that  could  not  hear  and  heed  the  piteous 
cry  of  thousands  of  Innocent  people  In  peaceful  nations,  that  were 
attacked  without  cause  and  without  warning.  There  can  never  be 
neutrality  In  fact  in  tlie  face  of  oppression.  We  must  not  engage 
hi  foreign  wars,  we  must  not  participate  in  the  wars  between  other 
nations,  but  we  can  and  should  as  patriots  always  stand  for  the 
right  and  oppose  the  wrong,  on  moral  issues.  Notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  laws  of  our  country,  we  can  never  be  neutral  between 
Justice  and  Injustice  except  at  the  loss  of  our  immortal  souls. 

It  is  said  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  none  of  ours.  Since  when 
can  patriots  stand  by  and  see  the  soul  ripped  from  a  quivering 
land  without  a  protest?  Since  when  can  patriots  acquiesce  as  a 
monstrous  tyrant,  with  lust  to  kill,  murders,  and  destroys?  Since 
when  did  It  become  no  concern  of  ours  that  freedom  die  and  truth 
and  Justice  perish  from  the  earth?  Freedom  is  in  the  blood 
stream  of  the  world  organism.  We  are  a  part  of  that  organism. 
A  disease  that  attacks  the  blood  stream  cannot  be  localised. 
If  freedom  die   In  other  lands,   freedom  will   decay   In   our  own. 

ISOLATIOW 

There  is  a  word  In  the  vocabulary  of  many.  We  hear  it  often; 
It  Is  "Isolation."  We  are  Americans  first  and  we  are  Americana 
always,  but  we  are  also  today,  as  we  have  ever  been,  conscious  that 
we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  We  are  interested  in  peace  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  opposed  to  war  in  this  and  other  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  citizens  of  the  world;  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper. 

I  oppose  foreign  alliances,  but  I  also  oppose  a  national  isolation 
that  does  not  abhor  the  sufferings  and  cannot  hear  the  pleadings 
of  the  Innocent  dead  and  dying  of  other  lands. 

America  cannot  escape  the  Impact  of  the  European  war.  We 
cannot  remain  unscathed  or  unaffected  by  the  misery  of  Europe. 
We  win  suffer  not  only  in  a  material  way  but  our  conscience  will 
suffer  for  any  part  we  have  played  In  the  underlying  political 
and  economic  causes  of  war.  We  cannot  sleep  well  as  long  as  the 
flame  of  war  burns  In  Europe,  We  must  play  well  our  part  as  a 
Nation,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the 
classics  and  recall  the  noble  lines  of  Juvenal'8  Eighth  Satire  which, 
In  English  paraphrase,  is: 

"Count  It  a  baseness  If  you'-  soul  prefer 
Safety  to  that  which  honor  asks  of  her; 
And  hold  It  manly  life  Itself  to  give 
Rather  than  lose  the  things  for  which  we  live." 

In  otir  own  land  and  In  otir  own  country.  Theodore  Roosevelt  put 
it  another  way  when  he  said:  „  ...      ^ 

"Only  by  putting  honor  and  glory  ahead  of  safety  shall  we  stand 
erect  before  the  world,  high  of  heart  and  master  of  our  souls." 

Today  we  have  forgotten  all  other  "Isms."  In  our  vocabulary 
there  is  but  one — we  stand  for  Americanism  as  the  first  line  of 
defense  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  Interested  not  only  In  keeping  America  out  of  war,  but 
in  keeping  war  out  of  the  world. 

UNPREP  ABED  NESS 

There  Is  one  lesson  above  all  others  that  we  have  learned  from 
the  second  world  war:  America  is  neither  prepared  to  defend  Itself 
nor  to  wage  war.  We  might  as  well  be  frank;  it  is  best  to  face  the 
facts  It  can  serve  no  good  purpose  to  find  fault  for  the  state  of 
unpreparedness.  Nothing  can  result  from  criticizing  political 
parties  or  administrations  for  unpreparedness.     We  are  all  reepon- 

I  have  always  stood  for  adequate  national  defense.  I  have  voted 
for  all  appropriations  through  the  years  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Corps. 

There  Is  no  occasion  for  hysteria.  We  are  not  actually  at  war. 
We  should  be  calm,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  resolute. 
We  must  arm.  not  for  offense  but  for  defense.  Our  national  de- 
fence however.  Is  not  as  bad  as  some  have  pictured  It,  On  the  other 
hand'  it  Is  not  as  good  as  It  should  be.  It  must  be  strengthened. 
Now  is  the  time  We  are  better  prepared  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 
We  arc  much  stronger  than  we  were  10  years  ago  We  have  a 
stronger  Army,  we  have  a  better  Air  Corps  and  I  think  we  have  the 
very  best  Navy  in  all  of  the  world.     There  is  not  much  comfort, 
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however,  from  th«*  facts,  for  if  we  are  lulled  into  a  state  of  Igno- 
rance or  of  false  eecurlty,  national  suicide  will  result. 

PREPAItEDNrSS 

Preparedness  Is  as  old  as  the  Government  Itself.  In  his  fWth 
annual  message  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia  on  December  3.  1793. 
George  Washington  said:  ,. 

-If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it.  If  we 
desire  to  secure  peace.  It  must  be  known  that  at  all  times  we  are 

'^f  am'^o'i^an  alarmist:  I  am  not  a  belligerent,  but  I  believe  that 
preparedness  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  PJ-onjo^f-Pf^i^^^  .  _. 
^  l^t  us  review  the  past  20  years  When  the  World  War  ended  we 
had  the  most  powerful  Army  in  the  history  of  tiie  world^  Our 
Army  numbered  5.000.000  men.  fully  trained,  and  almost  one- 
Sl^^of  them  were  battle-seasoned  troops  Our  Navy  ja^  the  most 
powerful  on  the  high  seas.  Our  industry  was  geared  to  ^^^ime 
Moductlon.  The  armistice  brought  victory,  and  with  victory  the 
th^ghts  of  the  victor  turned  to  peace  The-^^^  ^"^^  "°  ^"J^^ 
capable  of  marching  against  us.  The  Army  was  demobilized,  and 
we  gave  away  enormous  quantities  of  Important  supp  les  and 
munitions.  Industry  undertook  to  adjust  Itself  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. Then  came  the  Washington  Arms  Conference.  It  was 
noble  m  conception,  but  It  was  deadly  In  its  results^  We  sarj 
American  batUeshlps;  we  destroyed  those  under  construction.  Our 
Navy  dropped  from  first  to  second  place.  „io„, 

Our  ArmT  slipped  from  first  place  down  to  eighteenth  place 
arno^g  V5^rnatlo^ri^aller  even  than  that  of  little  Greece^  There 
was  clamor  on  all  sides  for  subsidies,  for  gratuities  for  relief,  for 
unemployment.  The  lobbies  of  Congress  were  infested  by  men  ana 
women  who  urged  that  all  Army  and  Navy  aPP^opnatlons  be  fur- 
ther reduced  The  battle  cry  In  1917  was  a  noble  °°«-.  ^fter  the 
armistice  we  turned  aside  from  high  resolution  and  noble  endeavor 
and  we  wandered  far  into  the  wilderness  of  selttshness.  We  sub- 
stituted the  dollar  for  sacrifice:  we  were  bent  on  ease  and  security. 
He  Who  dances  must  pay  the  piper.    The  day  of  reckoning  is  corne^ 

Life  is  a  contest  and  a  conquest.  If  there  Is  to  be  liberty  there 
must  always  be  preparedness  We  now  know  that  the  time  Is 
come  to  pay  the  piper.  Congress  has  appropriated  $5,000  OOO^COO 
In  recent  weeks  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  our  Army,  to  equip  from 
five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  men  with  mechanized  and 
modernized  tanks,  machine  guns,  antiaircraft  guns:  to  modernize 
our  Navy  and  to  make  ovir  air  forces  better  than  the  best. 

All  must  do  their  part  There  must  be  military  training.  We 
are  coming  to  compulsory  military  training.  The  volunteer  system 
has  failed  Volunteers  mean  that  the  finest  of  our  youth  respond. 
as  a  general  rule,  to  the  call  of  country.  But  If  there  Is  to  be  the 
ccmpulaory  military  training  of  our  youth;  if  there  »«  to  be  the 
conJcripll^  on  land  and  «-a  and  air,  there  must  be  the  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth  and  labor  We  are  determined  that  no  war  million- 
aire* shall  reaull  from  the  ««rrlflcea  of  war  or  of  PTepa'*^"f»  -J' 
men  are  con«mpt«»  to  die  for  their  country,  they  should  be  con- 
fcrtjrteil  to  work  lor  tbeir  country 

The  induetrtal  orfanlMtums  and  nmtr\xree%  of  the  United  BtatM 
are  ututurvim^  We  recall  the  World  War  accompiuhmrnu  In 
1917  56  pUnee  were  belnf  produc«l  per  year.  In  13  nwmtha  the 
annual  production  wh»  Incre^Mfd  from  M  to  22M0  planet.  There 
ha«  b«*n  maryelous  expansion  in  indu»trlal  plant«  in  Anvrlca 
atnce  l»l»  If  in  l»t«  we  could  produce  23,000  plane*  in  a  year, 
in  1941  we  can  produce  100,000  planes  a  year.  If  America  can 
build  3  973.r75  automobllee  and  764,197  trucks  annually  a«  in 
1939  It  can  buUd,  W  neceawur.  600,000  plane*  per  year, 

Germany  la  producing  4.000  planes  a  month.  Within  the  next 
3  months  Germany  will  be  producing  72,000  planes  a  year  Is 
there  any  patrtoUc  American  who  will  rise  In  his  place  and  say 
that  with  otir  vast  Industrial  plants,  with  our  raw  materials,  and 
with  our  reaourcea.  we  cannot  surpasa  Germany  In  the  production 
of  planea.  Just  as  we  siupass  Germany  and  all  other  countries 
combined  In  the  manufacture  of  automobiles? 

No  coimtry  In  this  or  In  any  other  age  has  ever  equaled  or  can 
equal  the  United  State*  In  the  production  of  machines.  Our 
industrial  plants  far  outstrip  those  of  Germany  or  any  other 
country.  Red  tape  should  be  eliminated:  labor  restrictions  should 
be  removed.  The  genius  of  American  organization  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  Industry  should  be  utilized.  The  administra- 
tion has  called  into  service  the  leading  IndtisUialista  of  the  cotin- 
try.    They  should  be  given  a  free  hand. 

STRIKES 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  always  sympathize  with  those 
who  toll  but  France  and  England  owe  much  of  their  unpreparedness 
to  the  reglmenutlon  of  labor  and  to  a  socialistic  endeavor  to  help 
the  laboring  man  by  regimenting  wages  and  hours.  I  can  never 
forget  that  the  sit-down  strike  originated  In  Prance.  I  can  never 
forget  that  when  Germany  was  working  night  and  day  Prance 
embarked  upon  a  socialistic  dream.  Today  England  and  Prance  are 
paying  the  penalty  for  clinging  to  the  wage  and  hour  law.  They 
Ignored  the  truth  that  labors  only  road  to  plenty  lies  in  Increased 
productivity.  As  we  prepare,  as  we  manufactiire  tanks  and  air- 
planes as  we  build  guns  and  construct  battleships,  there  must  be 
no  strikes  In  our  industrial  plants.  Whatever  may  be  said  respect- 
ing wages  and  hours  and  similar  legislation  in  times  of  peace,  all 
of  which  I  have  opposed  consistently,  they  should  now  be  sus- 
pended or  repealed  for  the  duration  of  the  second  world  war.  They 
should  not  hinder  or  delay  as  we  prepare  to  defend  our  country. 


ENrMIES 

Democracy  has  Its  enemies  within  and  they  are  more  dangerous 
thS^X  eSmles  without.  There  must  be  no  sabotage  n  Industry. 
M^em  warfare  Is  not  being  fought  by  tanks  and  airplanes  alone. 
The  -^fth  column."  the  parachuti.st^.  and  the  Trojan  horse  have 
nrpcpded  the  tanks  and  the  fiame  throwers. 

^  I  adv^at^  the  creation  of  the  Dies  committee.     I  have  sponsored 

it  from  the  beRinning:  It  has  rendered  a  con.spicuous  service;  It  has 

LatiS  the  "flfth  columns-:   It  has  found  the  Trojan  horse;   It  ha^ 

Seated  subversive  Influences  In  our  industrial  plants;  It  has  exposed 

"T^rto  all^who  do  not  honor  the  American  flag  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  broad  land  of 
ours  for  the  undesirable  or  subversive  alien.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past.  I  shall  advocate  his  prompt  deportation. 

Punishment  for  sabotage  and  for  traitors  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities must  be  swift  and  commensurate.  Death  only  '«  "t  jor 
the  traitors  It  is  far  better  for  a  few  traitors  to  die  promptly  than 
for  many  patriots  to  be  ultimately  murdered  There  Is  no  time  for 
compromise     We  are  either  for  our  country  or  we  are  against  it. 

RKUET 

The  Government  has  been  most  generous  the  past  7  years.  All 
have  been  aided  and  helped.  We  have  borrowed  to  give.  A  generous 
country  that  has  helped  those  In  distress  now  calls  upon  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  help  her.  In  war-torn  nations  in  Europe.  Jewelry, 
coins,  and  Iron  of  all  descriptions  are  being  laid  upon  the  altars 
of  the  country  An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  able-bodied 
men  and  women  to  work  In  the  preparedness  program.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here  for  all  to  show  their  gratitude.  Relief  was  to  enable 
people  to  help  themselves— It  was  In  an  emergency;  It  was  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked.  It  Is  now  time  for  all  to  support 
their  country:  It  Is  time  for  all  to  give  to  country  rather  than  ask 
country  to  give  to  us.  Today  the  beneficiaries  of  the  social  pro- 
grams of  the  liberal  govermaent  of  Prance  are  the  most  pitiable 
sufferers.  In  free  France  th<  laborer  was  free,  but  In  a  subjugated 
France  the  laborer  and  the  poor  man  will  be  enslaved.  If  one  cla.sa 
above  another  In  the  United  States  Is  more  interested  In  freedom 
and  liberty,  it  is  the  laborer. 

arspoNsiBn-rnrs 
In  the  soft  and  easy  sectirlty  of  the  past  20  years,  we  have  been 
speaking  too  much  of  our  rights,  and  we  have  thought  too  little  of 
our  obligations  We  have  neglected  our  duties;  we  have  overlooked 
our  responsibilities.  It  Is  now  high  time  for  us  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  of  all  Republica. 

COSTS 

The  coete  of  preparedness  will  be  high.  Congress  has  Just  passed 
a  defense  tax  bill.  It  U  the  largest  single  tax  bill  ever  passed  In 
peacetimes  It  taxes  largely  those  who  are  already  uxed  but  the 
citizen  who  Is  able  Is  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  his  defense:  he  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  costs  of  his  defense  shall  not  be  passed  on  to  his 
descendants.    They  will  have  to  defend  In  their  own  day. 

Thoughtful  citizens  know  that  economic  preparedness  U  essential 
to  military  preparedness;  they  know  that  borrowing  must  cease; 
they  know  that  the  United  States  Khotild  place  her  financial  house  in 
order  Ho  one  can  Unmet  the  perils  of  tomorrow  No  one  rsn  Ull 
what  »  day  will  bring  forth  All  know,  however,  that  credit  is 
Msentlal  both  in  preparedness  and  in  war.  If  we  exhaiut  our 
credit  In  peace,  all  of  our  preparedness  will  be  In  vain  No  sppnv 
prUtlon  should  be  made  in  excess  of  the  Income  of  the  Government. 

WAS  AMD  Mcar 
Some  have  thoughtlessly  advocated  a  declaration  of  war.  I 
oppose  engaging  in  a  foreign  war.  I  will  vot«  for  billions  for 
defense,  but  I  will  not  vote  to  send  a  single  youth  to  fight  In  a 
foreign  war.  I  say  again,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  that  It  is 
time  for  clear  thinking  There  is  not  the  semblance  of  the  Justi- 
fication for  our  entering  the  present  second  world  war  that  there 
was  in  1917.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend, 
much  less  to  attack.  We  are  not  prepared  to  declare  or  wage  war. 
For  my  part  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
"It  Is  better  to  sjseak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  It  is  no  time 
to  speak  loudly  and  to  carry  an  empty  gun. 

My  central  thought  today  Is  preparedness.  To  be  prepared  is 
to  prevent  attack;  to  be  unprepared  Is  to  Invite  attack.  After  all. 
our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Force  are  the  police  forces  of 
the  Nation.  Just  as  police  protect  towns  and  cities.  Weapons  are 
the  only  language  that  Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  can  under- 
stand: they  have  no  regard  for  Ideals,  and  they  have  only  con- 
tempt for  democracy.  They  cannot  hear  the  groans  of  the  dead 
and  dying:  they  can  only  hear  the  whirring  noises  of  airplanes, 
they  can  only  see  the  advance  of  fiamlng  tanks,  and  they  can 
only  understand  the  thunders  of  mighty  battleships. 

Otir  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  the  Intermittent 
wars  that  have  characterized  Europe  for  a  thoxisand  years.  They 
came  to  America  to  avoid  the  old  hatreds  and  the  old  quarrels 
of  Europe.  We  must  arm;  we  must  be  prepared:  we  must  escape 
the  horrors  of  war.  At  the  same  time.  If  we  are  attacked  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  maintain  battleships  In  the  two  oceans  surround- 
ing It. 

The  United  States  miist  be  prepared  to  salvage  civilization  fol- 
lowing the  world  war.  Some  day  America's  opportunity  for  peace 
will  come.  Some  day  America  can  save  civilization  from  destruc- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  second  world  war.  Only  America  will  be 
strong  enough  to  act  as  a  mediator. 


Men  after  all  are  the  determining  factors  in  war.  Machines  can- 
not think.  Guns  without  men  who  love  their  country  and  without 
men  who  believe  that  their  country  Is  worth  saving,  are  not  suffi- 
cient. Men  are  more  essential  than  guns,  tanks,  or  airplanes.  In 
the  last  analysis,  there  tan  be  no  subsUtute  for  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined men  in  war  as  In  peace. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  that  we  lived  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
clvUizaUon.  but  It  Is  always  darkest  Just  before  the  dawn.  We  must 
banish  pessimism ;  we  must  face  our  tasks  with  confidence  and  with 
determination.  There  wUl  be  rough  sailing.  The  need  of  the 
hour  Is  men  who.  notwithstanding  rough  waters,  will  bring  their 
ships  and  their  cargoes  Into  safe  ports.  They  will  make  mistakes. 
but  they  will  serve;  thev  will  navigate  both  large  and  small  ships. 
but  they  will  know  the' hardship  and  the  sacrifice;  they  will  dare 
and  they  wUl  risk  on  the  seven  seas.  The  supreme  need  in  pre- 
paredness is  men  of  tough  fiber. 

Walter  Scott.  In  Old  Mortalltv.  tells  of  one  who  spent  all  of  his 
days  and  years  in  going  from  graveyard  to  graveyard  throughout 
Scotland  with  his  mallet  and  chisel,  deepening  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  of  her  great.  The  names  were  being  erased  by  the  ero- 
sions of  time  His  purpose  was  to  make  legible  the  worthy  names 
so  that  the  youth  might  read  and  emulate  their  deeds  of  heroism 

Today  let  us  think  deeply,  let  us  BearcH  profoundly  our  souls  so 
that  we  may  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  ol  the  good  and  great  of  our 
country     May  we  never  forget  the  advice  of  George  Washington: 

•If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  hcnet.t  can  repair.    The  event  U  In  the  hands  of  God. 

UNITT 

Above  all.  It  Is  time  for  unity  and  cooperation.  We  must  all  Join 
hands  for  the  defense  and  for  the  progress  of  the  Republic. 

A  father  and  mother,  with  their  darling  boy.  walking  through  the 
golden  wheat  fields  of  Pouthern  Canada  on  a  beautiful  evening  Just 
at  sunset  In  the  harvest  time  were  so  entranced  by  the  marvelous 
view  of  the  ripening  and  golden  wheat  and  the  wonderful  golden 
glow  of  the  evening  that  father  and  mother  did  not  observe  their 
little  child  had  disappeared.  A  search  was  Immediately  instituted 
All  night  long  the  lather,  mother,  and  neighbors  walked  and 
searched  through  the  wheat  fields.  The  next  day  the  search  was 
continued.  Through  the  second  night  the  vigil  went  on  Finally 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  neighbor  suggested  that  all  Join 
hands  and  thus  walk  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  With 
hands  Joined  the  search  was  continued.  PlnaUy  one  of  the  searchers 
stumbled  upon  an  object  Closer  view  revealed  the  g' assy  eyes  and 
the  pallid  face  of  the  dead  boy  The  searcher  handed  the  little  child 
to  Ma  parents,  whereupon  the  father  exclaimed.  "Why  did  we  not 

Join  hands  before?"  ^     ^  ,        ,  „,.„„. ^. 

In  France,  In  devastated  cities  and  in  destroyed  countrys.de. 
dejected  and  discouraged  pntrlot*.  Industrialists,  and  laborer?  states- 
men and  cltlxens.  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  are  now  exclaiming, 
"Why  did  we  not   prepare   before?     Why  did  we  not  Join  hands 

before  to  prepare?"  ,^    ..     ..  ..».-,  ,1,-* 

Today  foigliind.  our  mother  country,  the  bankers  and  the  workers, 
the  captains  of  industry  and  the  Uborew  b«T«  their  bjcks  to  the 
wall     f  can  hear  them  mj  ovrr  and  over  again,  "Why  did  we  not  a 
join  hand*  to  prepare  the  defense  at  tbm  noMcst  and  oldest  of  all 

It  u»  now  time.  In  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 
for  all.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  tb«  old.  to  Join  hands 
to  prepare  to  di-fend  with  th«ir  lives  and  to  promou  wuh  their 
service  the  greste»t  and  the  best  country  in  all  of  the  world  May  it 
i^wgyg  be  said  of  \is  as  Marvell  said  of  Cromwell ' 

"He   nothing   common   did,  or 
Upon  that  memorable  scene." 


mean 


Lest  We  Forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lest  We  Forget ! 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  government  In  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  accomplished  so  much  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind  in  the  same  length  of  time— indeed,  over  any  period 
of  time— as  has  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  administration  of  Pianklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

To  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  the  fortunate  condi- 
tions under  which  we  in  the  United  States  live  today,  and 
to  fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  great  President  has 
made  our  land  a  better  place  in  which  to  live— to  Uve  in 
peace  and  security— truly  a  God-send  at  this  Ume  when  hall 
the  world  is  resounding  with  the  thundering  of  cannon  and 
the  roar  of  bombs,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  clock  backward 
to  March  4.  1933.    That  was  the  day— momentous  for  Amer- 


ica— that  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  over  the  reins  of  a  then 
stricken  and  tottering  Government. 

No  President  save  possibly  Abraham  Uncoln  ever  was 
sworn  into  ofiflce  under  more  threatening  skies  or  a  darker 
outlook  for  the  future  of  his  Nation  than  the  new  President 
faced  that  day.  It  Is  easy  and  convenient  now  when  the  sun 
of  prosperity  is  high  in  the  heavens — due  to  his  foresight, 
courage,  and  administrative  genius — for  those  hordes  of  paid 
claquers  at  the  Republican  convention  in  Philadelphia  who 
haranged  the  delegates  with  chants  of  'We  want  Willkie"  to 
black-out  from  their  sight  and  memory  recollections  of  the 
calamitous  conditions  that  existed  when  he  took  office  on  the 
fateful  4th  of  March  7  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  playing  the 
game  the  American  way.  it  is  not  fair  to  that  brave  and  noble 
man  in  the  White  House  to  do  so.  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
allow  anyone,  unreminded.  to  do  it. 

BANKS  STILL  REMAINING  OPEN   WERE   CLOSES  TOR  BENXFIT  OF  DEPOStrOaS 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  riding  down  his- 
toric Pennsylvania  Avenue — the  tired,  weary  President  Hoover 
at  his  side — on  his  way  to  the  Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of 
office.  Ions  lines  of  haggard,  anxious-faced  men  and  women 
might  have  been  seen  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  banks  in 
every  town,  city,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  banks  had  indeed  already  failed.  Before  each  timid, 
frightened  depositor  in  the  crowds  about  the  banks  still  re- 
maining open,  was  the  specter  of  the  loss  of  his  life's  savings, 
his  all.  the  tragic  fear  that  nothing  would  be  left  with  which 
to  feed  his  wife  and  children. 

The  late  inimiuble  Will  Rogers.  America's  all-time  great- 
est, wisest,  and  tenderest  humorist,  referring  to  these  people 
gathered  before  the  banks,  with  that  characteristic  sly  smile 
of  his,  whimsically  declared: 

You've  got  to  hand  It  to  this  man  Roosevelt.  He  sure  is  a  mighty 
fa5t  worker.  He  had  only  reached  the  Peace  Monument  on  the  way 
back  to  the  White  House,  after  being  sworn  In.  when  he  closed  every 
bank  In  America,  every  single  one  of  them.  And  It's  a  good  thing 
for  the  counuy  he  did  work  fast.  If  he  had  waited  until  he  got 
back  to  the  White  House,  the  depositors  would  have  beat  him  to  tt 
and  closed  the  banks  for  him.  and  millions  still  In  line,  who  hadn't 
had  time  to  get  their  money  out.  would  have  lost  every  penny  of 
their  life's  savings. 

What  Will  Rogem  said  was  only  too  true.  Realizing  that 
irost  of  the  banks  still  remaining  open  were  in  straitened 
clrcumstences  and  that  very  few  banks,  even  If  solvent,  can 
withstand  a  sudden  run  of  their  depositors,  the  far-s<^ing 
President -to-be  had  made  all  necessary  advance  arrangement* 
for  the  immediate,  temporary  closing  of  all  banks  to  avoid  a 
national  catastrophe  that  was  at  his  very  heels  as  he  stepped 
down  from  the  Inaugural  stand  on  the  front  portico  of  the 
Capitol  Building  at  Washington.  D,  C.  on  March  4.  1933. 
Treasury  officials,  at  Roosevelt's  behest,  had  In  the  meantime 
worked  out  a  plan  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  banks, 
and  while  all  could  not  be  rescued— the  hopelessly  Insolvent 
ones  were  never  permitted  to  reopen — millions  upon  mlUlons 
of  depositors  were,  thanks  to  President  Roosevelt,  ultimately 
saved  from  ruin. 

THE    UNITED   STATES    WAS    NEVER   CLOSER    TO    A    REVOLtTTION 

The  shaky  banks,  however,  were  but  one  detail  of  the  com- 
plete picture  of  despair  that  hovered  like  Impending  doom  over 
America  the  day  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in. 
Sixteen  million  people  were  out  of  work.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hungry;  yes.  starving  men  and  women  marched 
through  our  streets  to  city  halls,  county  institutions,  and  to 
the  State  capitals,  demanding  work  and  food.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  plants  and  factories  were  closed,  and  those  that 
remained  open  worked  only  2  or  3  days  a  week.  Those  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  work  were  paid  $1  a  day.  and  thousands 
of  women  were  glad  to  receive  $3  a  week.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  stores  were  closed,  thousands  of  manufacturing 
businesses  were  thrown  into  receivers'  hands  in  bankruptcy. 
Iitfurance  companies  were  insolvent.  Homes  were  being  fore- 
closed on  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  tenants  evicted. 
Robberies,  burglaries,  hold-ups.  suicides,  even  murders.  In- 
creased at  an  alarming  rate.  Angry  mobs  congregated  in  the 
big  cities  smashed  the  windows  of  grocery,  hardware,  and 
Clothing  stores,  raiding  the  interiors,  carrying  their  loot  home 
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In  triumph  to  their  wives  and  children,  who,  hungry  and  cold, 
condoned  their  lawless  acts  as  Justifiable,  and  even  heroic. 
Vagrants  in  large  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis 
defied  the  police  to  arrest  them,  considering  it  would  be  a 
luxury  to  get  into  a  warm  station  house  where  they  knew 
that  at  least  they  would  be  fed.  and  not  freeze  to  death.  The 
police  could  not  arrest  half  those  that  desired  to  be  arrested, 
for  the  jails  were  filled  to  overfiowing. 
■  Sheriffs  attempting  to  serve  farmers  with  dispossession 
papers  were  met  by  groups  of  armed  men,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  premises  under  threats  of  death.  Municipalities  were 
unable  to  pay  their  school  teachers,  classes  were  discontinued, 
children  turned  out  on  the  streets.  Destitute  families  living 
In  huts  on  the  dumps  at  the  edge  of  cities  were  a  common 
sight  throughout  the  land.  In  many  places  court  orders  were 
ignored,  or  resisted.  Discontent,  resentment,  chagrin  over 
inability  to  obtain  work  of  even  the  most  menial  kind  turned 
into  neax  anarchy.  A  pall  of  hopelessness  and  despair  hung 
ominously  over  the  entire  Nation. 

rntsntart  hoovzk  retuszo  to  baisb  a  nvcai  to  help 

An  attempt  was  made  to  appeal  to  President  Hoover  time 
and  again.  But  his  answer  had  been  always  the  same,  "Pros- 
perity is  Just  around  the  corner."  But  it  was  not  prosperity, 
it  was  revolution  that  was  just  around  the  corner  on  March 
4.  1933,  the  day  Franklin  Etelano  Roosevelt  moved  into  the 
White  House.  The  American  people,  the  American  voters, 
fhould  take  these  facts  into  consideration.  They  should  give 
their  President  due  credit  for  the  fact  that  he  saved  the 
Nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  revolution  and 
disaster. 

But  those  terrible  days,  reminiscent  of  nothing  American 
but  of  the  bread  riots  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  centuries 
ago,  are  no  more.  They  marked  the  end  of  the  trail  of  deso- 
lation and  despair  following  the  "old  deal"  administrations 
of  Republicans  Harding,  Coolldge.  and  Hoover. 

8oup  kitchens  and  bread  lines — long  to  be  remembered  as 
tymtwls  of  the  Hoover  administration — disappeared  from  the 
American  picture  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  stepped  Into  It.  He 
had  not  resided  In  the  White  Hotise  very  long  before  new  and 
•trance  sights  began  to  make  their  appearances  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  large  American  cities.  A  truck  would  draw  up 
before  the  most  dilapidated  row  of  tenement  houses.  Two 
or  three  men  would  leap  out,  each  carrying  a  box  on  his 
shoulders,  and  disappear  inside  the  worn  and  weather-beaten 
homes.  I  happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  at  first  mysterious  deliveries,  and  I  saw  first  hand  what 
each  of  those  crates  contained.  I  took  careful  note  of  each 
article,  and  can  enumerate  them  now  without,  I  am  certain, 
having  overlooked  a  single  Item:  2  dozen  oranges,  2  dozen 
apples.  2  pounds  raisins.  2  pounds  prunes.  6  tins  corned  beef, 
2  dozen  eggs.  12  pounds  flour.  5  pounds  corn  meal,  2  pounds 
oatmeal,  IS  pounds  potatoes,  and  beets  and  cabbages.  That 
was  for  4  persons,  a  mother  and  3  children,  and  was  to  last 
2  weeks.  Milk  was  to  come  separately.  There  was  no  father 
in  that  particular  home.  The  mother  was  ill:  she  had  tried 
to  get  work,  but  after  several  efforts  had  been  cbUged  to 
surrender  from  sheer  weakness.  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der what,  in  Ood's  name,  would  have  happened  to  this  needy 
and  deserving  family  if  it  had  not  been  for  Uncle  Sam's  new 
New  Deal  policy  of  seeing  to  It  that  no  person  in  this  rich 
Nation  shall  hereafter  starve  for  the  want  of  food  or  freeze 
for  the  lack  of  clothing,  heat,  and  shelter. 

I  am  afraid  you  and  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  colleagues 
here,  do  not  know  what  the  word  "relief"  really  means.  But 
the  man  out  of  work,  who  has  had  nothing  to  eat  for  as  long 
as  3  days — he  knows.  And.  make  no  mistake,  there  have  been 
many  such  in  this  country,  even  rich  and  bountiful  as  it  is. 

And  the  mother,  whose  children  nonchalantly  ask  for 
food,  as  if  the  cupboard  were  full  of  it.  but  it  is  empty — sbe 
knows. 

O  Mr.  Speaker;  shame  on  those  wealthy  heads  of  the 
power  and  utility  and  other  great  corporations  whose  sala- 
ries alone  run  from  $25,000  to  $450,000  a  year:  who  have, 
from  the  very  first,  fought  us  and  maligned  us  for  voting 
for  rehef  and  other  humane  social-security  legislation  in  the 


interests  of  men.  women,  and  children  and  who,  ripht  at  this 
very  moment,  are  scheming  and  planning  and  plotting  to 
strike  down  the  man  who  has  led  us  in  this  all-too-long- 
delayed  effort  to  do  something  for  the  poor. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  these  great  corporation  heads 
and  Wall  Street  speculators  were  themselves  saved  from 
disaster  at  the  end  of  the  Hoover  reign  by  the  increased 
prosperity  resulting  from  the  policies  of  the  very  man  they 
seek  now  to  destroy.  Today  they  are  making  greater  profits 
than  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  1928  and  1929.  That 
the  greed  of  these  men  who  are  already  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  knows  absolutely  no  bounds  is  evidenced 

i  by  their  cries  of  anguish  at  being  asked  to  pay  but  a  fair 
share  of  taxation  on  their  enormous  profits  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  President's  just  and  reasonable  social  reforms, 
his  new  big  preparedness  program,  and  the  always-neccs^ary 

i  cost  of  government.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  is  not  within  50 
percent  of  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

THSaX  ARX  SOME   WHO  WILL   NOT   rORGET   niANKUN    ROOSEV-ELT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admit  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  un- 
popular, quite  unpopular,  in  some  quarters,  especially  In  the 
very  highest  quarters.  Mr.  Speaker.  Corrupt,  greedy,  rich, 
and  powerful  big  business  does  not  want  him.  Wall  Street 
financiers  do  not  want  him.  And  the  power  interests  espe- 
cially do  not  want  him.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  want  to  get  him 
out  of  the  White  House  so  that  they  may  move  their  Mr. 
Willkie  in. 

But  not  everyone,  not  quite  everyone,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  against  Franklin  Roosevelt.  For  instance,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  poor  widow  and  the  multitude  of 
other  similarly  afflicted — the  aged,  the  destitute,  all  without 
hope  then  and  knowing  not  which  way  to  turn,  who  had 
plenty  of  reason  to  fall  to  their  knees  and  thank  Ood  for 
their  very  real  friend  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  his  Njw  Deal — 
It  Is  difficult,  very  difficult,  I  repeat,  to  Imagine  that  all  these. 
Mr,  Speaker,  recalUnB  now  as  they  must  that  they  were 
rescued  at  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  of  destruction,  will 
be  able  very  vigorously,  very  enthusiastically,  to  take  up  the 
chant.  "We  want  Winkle." 


Adequate  National  Defense  Calls  for  Universal 
Educational  Preparation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  now 
embarking  upon  a  vast  program  of  national  defense.  We 
have  heard  it  said  time  after  time  that  this  great  rich  coun- 
try of  ours  has  never  properly  given  itself  over  to  the  problem 
of  adequate  preparedness.  It  is  pointed  out  from  our  history 
that  every  war  which  we  have  ever  entered  upon  has  found 
this  Nation  imprepared.  But  apparently  at  this  moment  the 
Nation  is  thoroughly  aroused  and  determined  to  see  that  it 
can  never  again  be  said  we  are  unprepared.     How  much  l)et- 

ter  it  is  to  be  prepared  and  not  need  it — which  is  our  hope 

than  to  need  preparation  and  not  have  it.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  the  startling  suddenness  and  the  overwhelming  com- 
pleteness with  which  democratic  and  free  peoples  have 
crumbled  l)efore  a  war  machine  in  recent  weeks  that  has 
keyed  our  Nation  up  to  its  present  determination.  This  is 
not  to  be  a  mere  paper  program  of  defense  for  us  but  the 
real  thing. 

What  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  this  total  national  prepared- 
ness for  our  country?    Because  war  today  is  fought  by  ma- 
chines and  relatively  fewer  men.  but  men  of  a  different  and 
I   more  technical  training,  it  may  be  answered  briefly  that  our 
j   first-line  defense  should  consist  of   a  sufficient   number  of 
highly  trained  men  to  handle  an  adequate  supply  of  every  tjrpe 
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of  machlr-  needed  in  modem  warfare.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  former  equipment,  the  best  and  standard  for  its  day,  is 
now  obsolete.  We  must  change  both  the  type  of  equipment 
and  maimer  of  training  for  our  men. 

I  recall  that  when  I  went  before  the  Appropriations  sub- 
conmiittee  on  the  military  appropriation  bill  on  February  18, 
1938.  that  there  were  before  the  committee  just  ahead  of  me 
a  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  who  pled  for  motoriza- 
tion of  our  artillery,  and  also  a  Congressman  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  put  In  a  plea  for  the  Garand  semiautomatic  rifle. 
When  my  turn  came,  before  putting  in  my  plea  for  Fort 
Huachuca  and  for  other  defenses  along  our  Iwrder,  and  for 
additional  funds  for  C.  M.  T.  C,  I  jomed  my  plea  with  the 
colleagues  who  preceded  me  for  motorization  of  our  artillery 
and  for  a  very  generous  appropriation  for  the  new  rifle.  It 
makes  the  Springfield  rifle  as  antiquated  now  as  the  Spring- 
field did  the  flintlock  rifles  of  Revolutionary  days.  At  that 
time  It  was  plainly  evident  that  motorization,  mechanization, 
and  the  most  modem  equipment  would  be  necessary  in  any 
adequate  defense  scheme.  I  merely  mention  this  because  it 
occurred  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  World  War.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  have  been 
here  many  years  before  I  came,  have  worked  strenuously  for 
modernizing  of  our  military  equipment. 

nut  TaAomoMAi.  is  obsolxtx 
Much  that  was  traditional  in  our  Army  will  have  to  go  by 
the  board.  It  is  to  l)e  earnestly  hoped  that  our  military 
authorities  will  not  be  too  conservative  or  so  bound  by  tradi- 
tion as  to  hesitate  to  make  this  readjustment.  A  sufficient 
niunl)er  of  men  is  still  important,  but  not  to  the  degree  that 
It  was  in  the  first  World  War.  Relatively  fewer  men  and  more 
machines  Is  the  order  of  the  day,  with  a  still  larger  number  of 
men  to  serve  those  machines.  If  the  German  forces  under 
Hitler  have  been  built  up  In  spite  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  Germany's  permitted  army.  It  must  be  that  a  compara- 
tively few  men  were  trained  by  him  openly  and  directly  for 
military  service,  and  a  ytt  majority  of  men  were  trained 
secretly  and  indirectly,  but  no  lew  effectively,  to  play  a  basic 
part  in  the  fimctloning  of  that  wr  machine  as  it  functions 
today.  Perhaps  America  should  take  oou  of  one  part  of  that 
procedure. 

Since  wars  of  the  present  and  future  will  be  wars  of  ma- 
chines, one  essential  step  will  be  to  build  and  provide  all 
necessary  machines.  We  should  have  no  trouble  in  doing 
this.  America  has  alwasrs  been  a  Nation  of  inventors  and 
mechanics  and  our  people  are  outstanding  m  the  production 
and  use  of  machinery.  It  may  be  that  we  gained  that  pre- 
eminence in  peace,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  that 
preeminence  in  war  or  in  preparation  for  war.  No  nation  has 
the  facilities  for  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  machine  that 
we  have.  In  fact  the  major  part  of  the  world's  productive 
capacity  In  machine  tools  and  in  machines  is  in  this  coimtry. 
We  can  outstrip  the  world  In  mass  production.  Regrettable 
as  it  is  that  our  peace-loving  Nation  must  dedicate  so  much 
of  its  wealth  and  energy  to  such  production,  we  ought  to  enter 
into  It  with  no  misgivings  as  to  our  capability  or  as  to  the 
ultimate  outcome.  Surely  the  men  who  have  put  us  in  the 
lead  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  trac- 
tors and  all  other  power  machinery  can  also  put  us  in  the 
lead  in  regard  to  war  machinery,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Of  course,  we  shall  increase  our  plants  and  the 
number  of  workers  in  them. 

MKN    AKX    kfORB    UtPOKTANT    TRAIV    MACI!tNE9 

The  question  of  furnishing  men  to  man  these  machines  and 
to  service  them  is  not  second  to  the  building  and  furnishing 
the  machines  themselves,  for  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  monsters  of  steel  which  will  fight  our  battles  for  us 
without  a  human  crew.  In  addition  to  highly  trained  and 
expert  men  to  operate  these  machines  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  equally  trained  men  to  service  these  machines,  we 
must  have  a  still  larger  number  of  highly  trained  technicians 
to  manufacture  these  machines  in  a  continuous  quantity  pro- 
duction. All  of  which  means  as  high  a  degree  of  mechanical 
training  for  young  men,  with  a  sufBciently  thorough  scientific 


background  for  each  of  them,  as  our  schools  and  other  train- 
ing agencies  can  give. 

We  hear  talk  these  days  about  universal  training.  Some- 
times we  speak  of  universal  compulsory  training  and  still 
again  we  hear  mentioned  universal  compulsory  military  train- 
ing. All  of  these  suggestions  have  to  do  with  our  plan  for 
national  defense.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  all  of 
Uiese,  but  as  a  school  man  of  years  of  experience,  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  a  part  of  this  program.  While  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training  would  be  new  to  our  people,  univer- 
sal compulsory  educational  training  is  not  new.  We  have  had 
it  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  say  that  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  our  educational  system.  All  children 
are  now  compelled  to  go  to  school  and  a  certain  minimum  of 
instruction  is  required  to  be  offered.  Ilierefore.  if  adequate 
national  defense  seems  to  require  it,  we  might  resort  to  com- 
pulsory mechanical  or  vocational  training  as  a  part  of  our 
educational  plan  without  breaking  with  any  accepted  Ameri- 
can ways. 

THE     NKWLY     IfBEDKD     TKAINTNO     IS     POOSIBUI 

Difficult  as  it  would  be  to  give  scientific,  mathematical, 
mechanical  training,  say  to  all  young  men,  it  would  not  be  as 
difficult  as  some  fields  of  instruction  which  we  have  attempted 
to  make  universal.  And  if  our  very  safety  as  a  nation  de- 
pends on  this  type  of  universal  training,  I  believe  it  could  be 
carried  on  with  remarkable  success,  partly  in  our  present 
schools  and  partly  in  factories.  I  am  thinking  of  no  new 
educational  agency  but  an  intensified  use  of  what  we  now 
have.  Of  course,  not  all  individuals  have  the  same  ability  to 
acquire  scientific  informati(m  or  develop  manual  skiU. 
Therefore,  they  could  not  be  all  trained  to  the  same  degree 
of  proficiency.  However,  educators  have  devised  fairly 
accurate  testing  means  to  determine  beforehand  mechanical 
aptitude  and  also  later  the  acquired  skills,  and  thus  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  defense  of  each  young  defender,  and  some 
fairly  accurate  classification  can  now  be  nuule.  Since  ovtn 
must  employ  a  selective  plan  by  which  the  most  expert  are 
used  to  msm  the  war  machines,  the  less  expert  to  service  thoso 
same  machmes,  and  the  still  less  expert  to  Imild  those  ma- 
chines, it  would  seem  that  every  young  man  could  receive 
some  degree  of  this  mechanical,  vocational  education  with 
benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  general  welfare  and  safety  ai 
his  country. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  some  such  general  plan  of  com- 
pulsory, mechanical,  educational  training,  universally  applied 
in  this  country  to  whatever  degree  the  individual  may  be 
capable  of  receiving  it.  A  passenger  on  board  an  ocean  liner 
might  not  t)e  able  to  read  the  compass,  or  fuel  the  engine,  or 
plot  the  course  for  the  vessel,  tnit  at  least  he  might  be  able 
to  put  a  life  belt  on  himself  or  on  a  fellow  passenger.  Safety 
requires  him  to  know  a  few  things  and  be  able  to  do  them. 
If  he  knew  how  to  lower  the  lifeboats,  so  much  the  better. 
However,  even  if  it  were  ideal  and  possible  for  our  training 
system  to  take  every  young  man  and  give  him  all  the  scientific 
training  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  require  that  this  be  done 
in  the  interests  of  national  defense,  we  would  still  be  far  from 
our  desired  goal. 

TBAININC  or  MIND  AND  HAND  IB  NOT  KNOT7CH 

What  else  would  be  needed?  We  need,  in  addition  to  this 
scientific  traming.  a  cultivation  of  heart  and  spirit  which 
will  make  these  defenders  of  our  land  not  only  the  best  fight- 
ing men  in  the  world  but  the  best  citizens  in  the  world. 
Before  a  man  can  be  a  good  soldier  he  must  be  a  good  citizen. 
The  type  of  training  I  have  in  mind  now  caimot  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  it  can  and  should  be  made  universal. 

Pericles  in  ancient  Athens  explained  that  the  Athenians 
were  better  soldiers  than  the  Spartans  because  the  Athenians 
had  a  city  worth  fighting  for.  and  appreciating  that  truth 
they  were  willing  to  live  and  to  die  for  it.  If  we  could  en- 
gender that  same  spirit  in  our  defenders,  added  to  their 
efficient  scientific  training.  It  would  make  their  preparation 
complete  and  their  power  irresistible.  This  is  the  more  dlffl- 
cult  part  of  the  training  of  an  American  soldier. 

Flag  saluting  and  formal  study  of  the  Constitution  are 
important,  but  alone  will  not  suffice.     The  object  here  is 
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to  appeal  to  the  emotion  and  fix  a  loyalty  and  affection 
upon  our  country  and  its  Institutions  so  that  every  de- 
fender will  feel  it  worth  while  to  spend  himself  in  Its 
defense.  Such  a  lojralty  can  be  inspired  and  grounded 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  American  history,  for  surely 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  had  a  more  imique.  thrilling, 
and  inspiring  past  than  has  our  own  country. 

In  the  training  of  young  men  In  mechanical  knowledge 
and  skill  the  process  is  canceling  the  difference  between 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  student,  or 
between  the  high  skill  of  the  hands  of  one  and  the  low 
skill  of  the  hands  of  the  other.  But  in  engendering  true 
loyalty  and  patriotism  it  must  be  a  canceling  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  spirits — the  spirit  of  our  greatest 
teachers  and  writers  and  the  emotional  spirit  of  our  young 
defenders.  Surely  our  religious  leaders,  our  social- science 
teachers,  our  best  statesmen  can  tell  us  how  this  final  and 
higher  type  of  preparation  may  be  had. 
'  As  a  nation,  then,  we  are  embarking  upon  the  most 
extensive  and  thoroughgoing  programs  of  national  defense 
ever  planned  within  the  realm  of  probable  reality.  It  is 
true  our  leaders  of  thought  have  heretofore  conceived  and 
from  time  to  time  suggested  ideal  and  thorough  plans  for 
adequate  national  preparedness,  but— like  all  human  plan- 
ning— there  has  heretofore  l)ecn  a  wide  gulf  between  con- 
ception and  realization.  In  this  very  critical  period  we 
must  eliminate  that  gulf  of  difference  between  plan  and 
accomplishment.  The  very  seriousness  of  our  present  sit- 
uation demands  our  very  best  planning  for  defense  and  our 
highest  possible  average  of  attainment  of  defense  objec- 
tives. Can  we  today  surpass  all  previous  plans  and  efforts 
at  adequate  national  defense?  We  know  we  can.  Let  us 
not  "sell  America  short"  even  by  doubts  or  in  our  thoughts. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WI8<'ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1C40 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
attend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  on  June  25,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  ot  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
we  are  here  faced  with  the  task  of  saving  America  for  free  men. 
Two-thirds  of  the  world  has  become  the  stamping  ground  of 
militant  despotisms.  Almost  everywhere  In  the  Old  World  the 
light  of  liberty  for  which  men  have  struggled  and  died  has  gone 
Into  a  long  night.  Men  and  nations  have  lost  their  moral  and 
spiritual  moorings.  Even  In  America  our  system  of  liberty  has 
been  weakened.  We  are  divided  In  mind  and  fearful.  And  con- 
ruslon  in  liberal  nations  Is  made  worse  by  the  spread  of  Incom- 
petence in  government.     The  whole  world  Is  in  confusion. 

The  world  has  survived  confusion  before.  And  men  have  grown 
In  soul  and  safety.  But  how?  Because  some  organizations  of 
men  have  stood  solid  They  stood  not  becavise  they  knew  the 
solutions  to  aU  these  cc<nf\islons.  not  even  because  they  have  the 
power  to  find  solution.  They  stood  Arm  and  they  held  the  light 
of  civilization — until  the  furies  passed,  because  they  held  to 
certain   positive   principles  of  life,    of   morals,   of   spiritual    values. 

In  a  time  of  confusion  and  crisis  the  action  of  a  Republican 
convention  80  years  ago  saved  this  Nation  for  free  men.  And 
free  men  of  two  generations  built  It  Into  unparalleled  greatness. 

Upon  this  party  again  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  men  for  the  next  two  generations.  The  Republican 
Party  again  accepts  that  responsibility  here  and  now. 

Our  party  Is  not  concerned  here  with  petty  or  factional  Issues  or 
minor  criticisms. 

This  crisis  in  America  Is  not  to  be  obscured  by  any  events  abroad 
We  have  witnessed  a  steady  sapping  of  our  system  of  liberty  and 
the  mismanagement  of  government  for  the  last  7  years.  During 
all  this  time  we  have  had  10,000.000  chronically  unemployed  18,000.- 
000  of  our  feUow  Americans  have  been  continuously  on  reUef.  Agri- 
culture hat  been  held  afloat  by  Oovemment  subelcUes.    Uxxeuding 


deficits  and  huge  Increases  In  debt  threaten  the  fln-\ncla!  stability 
of  the  Government.  Our  industry  and  business  are  hesitant  and  are 
afraid.  In  this  decade,  we  have  actually  decreased  In  national  In- 
come and  national  wealth  for  the  first  time  In  150  years.  America 
has  gone  backward.  The  human  consequence  Is  that  one-third  of 
our  people  are  frozen  to  poverty. 

This  condition  is  not  an  inheritance  from  the  inevitable  world  de- 
pression which  followed  the  last  World  War.  It  Is  the  result  of  In- 
competence in  Government.  We  were  on  the  way  to  recovery  In 
1932.  Every  other  democracy  had  recovered  from  that  depression 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war. 

Now,  economically  weakened  for  the  past  7  years,  we  are  faced 
with  mismanaged  national  defense. 

And  this  new  World  War  is  no  sudden  blow.  It  comes  from  the 
destruction  of  systems  of  liberty  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  last 
World  War  over  a  billion  human  beings  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
been  shaken  by  revolutions.  The  insidious  poisons  of  men's  minds 
from  this  caldron  sweep  over  us. 

And  now  with  this  war  one  liberty-loving  country  after  another 
has  been  submerged.  Our  indignation,  our  sympathies,  and  our 
fears  are  desperately  Involved  in  their  heroic  struggles  for  freedom. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  world  cataclysm,  whatever  the  solu- 
tion of  our  domestic  crisis,  the  pattern  of  this  world  will  not  again 
be  the  same.  Dictatorships,  totalitarian  economics,  and  militarism 
will  long  continue  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth.  New  economic 
and  political  forces  will  be  loosened  upon  the  world. 

PAHT    n     OUK    TASKS 

To  be  prepared,  we  must  at  once  undertake  seven  stern  tasks. 

First.  We  must  restore  and  revitalize  liberty  in  America. 

Second.  We  must  restore  and  rebuild  morals  in  government. 

Third.  We  must  restore  decent  life  and  living  to  one-third  of  our 
farmers  and  workers,  who  have  been  chronically  submerged  by  the 
New  Deal. 

Fourth    We  must  restore  competence  to  government. 

Fifth.  We  must  prepare  this  Nation  to  defend  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Sixth.  We  must  develop  and  maintain  foreign  policies  that  keep 
us  out  of  these  wars  unless  we  are  attacked.  We  should  facilitate 
all  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom  in  procuring  materials  and 
munitions,  but  subject  to  definite  limitations  which  keep  us  out  of 
war. 

Seventh.  We  must  recall  our  people  from  the  flabblness  of  the 
New  Deal  We  must  reestablish  stamina,  character,  and  ideals.  We 
must  regenerate  hope  and  confidence  in  America. 

rAKV  m.  wKAKkNiNC  THi  sTircTca*  or  LiBzrrr 

Let  us  first  examine  the  weakening  ol  the  structure  of  liberty  in 
the  United  States.  That  Is  but  part  of  a  far  larger  war  In  the  world 
today  than  a  war  of  tanks  and  airplanes.  It  is  even  more  dangerous 
to  America.  This  la  a  war  of  hostile  Ideas,  philosophies,  and  sys- 
tems of  government.  There  are  no  neutrals  In  that  war.  That  Is 
where  we  have  to  flght. 

We  have  to  fight  not  only  "fifth  columns"  and  Insidious  poisons 
of  men's  mlnda.  but  we  have  to  fight  those  failures  of  go\*ernnient 
which  drive  democracies  upon  the  rocks. 

The  battle  for  liberty  has  been  about  lost  In  the  Old  World  But 
right  ideas  never  die.  Nevertheless,  from  this  seething  cauldron 
of  revolutions  and  wars  of  ideas  there  are  many  lessons  for  us. 

Let  me  recite  a  little  history. 

For  mere  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  war  of  1914  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  up  to  the  Russian  border  had  been 
Struggling  upward  toward  liberty.    These  people  in  20  races  had 

attained  a  large  degree  of  free  government — free  speech,  free  wor- 
ship, orderly  Justice,  and  free  enterprise.  After  that  war.  liberty 
and  peace  seemed  assured  to  the  world. 

And  then  in  less  than  20  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  these 
people  surrendered  freedom  for  bondage  under  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. This  abandonment  of  liberty  has  been  the  most  gigantic 
revolution  in  history. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  the  Invited  guest  of  some  12  E^l^opean  coun- 
tries. That  gave  to  me  a  unique  opportunity  to  inquire  into  some 
things  that  might  help  the  American  people. 

I  wanted  to  know  more  of  what  ideas  and  pressures  had  plunged 
these  nations  Into  dictatorships. 

There  will  fiash  Into  your  minds  that  It  was  communism,  fas- 
cism, or  nazi-ism.  That  is  not  what  I  refer  to.  They  were  the 
effect.  I  was  seeking  the  cause.  Liberty  had  been  weakened 
long  betore  the  dictators  rose  under  those  banners.  There  was 
a  long  poignant  drama  before  the  last  act  in  this  gigantic  tragedy 
of  civilization. 

'There  were  many  disintegrating  forces  But  also  In  every  single 
case  before  the  rise  of  dictatorships  there  had  been  a  period 
dominated  by  economic  planners.  Each  of  these  nations  had 
an  era  under  starry-eyed  men  who  believed  that  they  could  plan 
and  force  the  economic  life  of  the  people  They  believed  that  was 
the  way  to  correct  abuse  or  to  meet  emergencies  in  systems  of 
free  enterprise  They  exalted  the  state  as  the  solvent  of  all 
economic  problems. 

These  men  thought  they  were  liberals.  But  they  also  thought 
they  could  have  economic  dictatorship  by  bureaucracy  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  free  speech,  orderly  Justice,  and  free  gov- 
ernment They  can  be  called  the  totalitarian  liberals.  They 
were  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  New  Deal. 

These  men  were  not  Communists  or  Fascists.  But  they  mixed 
these  ideas  Into  free  systems.  It  is  true  that  Communists  and 
Fascists  were  round  about.  They  formed  popular  fronts  and  gave 
the  applause. 
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These  so-called  liberals  shifted  the  relation  of  government  to  l 
free  enterprise  from  that  of  umpire  to  controller.  Directly  or 
indirectly  they  politically  controlled  credit,  prices,  and  production 
of  industry,  farmer,  and  labor.  They  devalued,  pump-pnmed.  and 
Inflated.  They  controlled  private  business  by  government  competi- 
tion, by  regulation  and  by  taxes.  They  met  every  failure  with 
demands  for  more  and  more  power  of  control.  And  they  em- 
ployed that  handmaiden  of  power,  named  "Oimme  a  Billion. 
Quick  ' 

These  leaders  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  driving  power  of  free  eco- 
nomic life  is  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  men. 

When  It  was  too  late  they  discovered  that  every  time  they 
stretched  the  arm  of  government  into  private  enterprise,  except 
to  correct  abuse,  then,  somehow,  somewhere,  men's  minds  and  Judg- 
ments t)ecame  confused  At  once  men  became  hesitant  and  fear- 
ful.    Initiative  slackened,  production  in  Industry  slowed  down. 

Then  came  chronic  unemployment  and  frantic  Government 
spending  in  effort  to  support  the  unemployed.  Government  debts 
mounted.  And  finally  government  credit  was  undermined.  Out 
of  the  miseries  of  their  people  there  grew  pressure  groups— busi- 
ness, labor,  farmers — demanding  relief  or  special  privilege.  Class 
bate  poisoned  cooperation. 

Does  this  sound  unfamiliar  to  you? 

It  was  all  these  confusions  which  rang  down  the  curtain  upon 
liberty.  Frustrated  and  despairing,  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  voluntarily  voted  the  powers  of  government  to  the  man  on 
horseback  as  the  only  way  out.  They  did  it  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving themselves  from  want  and  jxjverty.  They  did  It  In  hope 
of  preserving  their  national  Independence. 

And  that  blight  of  totalitarian  literalism  even  spread  to  Great 
Britain  In  1929.  But  that  liberty-loving  people  overthrew  It  In 
1931.  The  British  fully  recovered  prosperity  In  1934.  The  blight 
swept  over  France  In  1938  under  Premier  Blum,  and  the  French 
attempted  to  escape  collapse  by  voting  his  government  out  In  1938. 
But  their  morale  and  their  productive  life  was  so  Injured  that  they 
are  paying  in  blood.  In  tears,  and  defeat. 

Need  I  carry  this  analogy  further? 

This  is  a  battle  which  Americans  had  better  not  lose. 

Our  totalitarian  liberals 

We  have  now  had  7  years  of  experience  with  our  own  totali- 
tarian liberals.  Battling  against  all  the  natural  forces  of  recovery 
they  succeeded  In  stabilizing  depression. 

What  Is  more,  in  forcing  their  economic  measures  upon  us  they 
have  given  even  deeper  wounds  to  liberty.  Their  headlines  In 
history  would  be:  Vast  Powers  to  President,  Vast  Extension  of 
Bureaucracy,  Supreme  Court  Decides  Against  New  Deal,  Attack 
on  Supreme  Court,  Court  Loaded  With  Totalitarian  Liberals.  Con- 
gress Surrenders  Power  of  Purse  by  Blank  Checks  to  President, 
Will  of  Legislators  Weakened  by  Patronage  and  Political  Pie,  At- 
tacks on  Bu.iinesa.  Stirring  ClaM  Hate,  Pressure  Groups  Stimu- 
lated. Mens  Rights  DLsregarded  by  Boards  and  Investigations, 
Resentment  at  Free  Opposition.  Attempt  To  Discredit  Free  Press. 

Certainly  the  New  Deal  has  not  been  allergic  to  power  And 
now  fed  fat  on  power,  they  demand  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt 
That  is  not  a  mere  violation  of  tradition.  It  is  a  violation  of  a 
fundamenUl  restraint  on  power  In  this  Republic. 

But  we  Republicans  would  welcome  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candi- 
date For  this  battle  must  Ix?  fought  out  under  the  guns  of 
debate.  And  that  debate  will  be  done  t)est  with  the  man  who  is 
responsible   for   it. 

PART  rv.   RESTORATION  OT  AMDUCAN  LIVING 

One  of  our  Republican  tasks  Is  to  restore  security  of  living  and 
hope  to  those  40.000,000  Americans — farmers  and  workers — who  are 
today  plunged  into  insecurity  or  destitution.  Restoration  of  Jobs 
to  10.000  000  unemployed  is  the  first  step  to  lift  this  mass  of  poverty. 
It  Is  the  first  step  to  relief  of  farmers.  It  is  the  first  step  to  balanc- 
ing our  Budget.    It  Is  the  first  step  to  preparedness. 

Unemplo>Tnent  Is  not  a  chronic  disease  of  a  free  system.  It  Is  a 
disease  of  governmental  Interference  with  that  system.  These  Jobs 
can  be  restored  alone  by  the  restoration  of  the  vitality  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Let  me  say  at  once  I  am  not  Interested  in  free  enterprise  because 
It  Is  a  property  system.  I  am  interested  in  It  because  intellectual 
and  spiritual  liberty  can  be  sustained  only  by  economic  liberty. 
They  are  indlssolubly  bound  In  a  common  fate.  I  am  Interested  In 
free  enterprise  because  It  is  the  one  dynamic  force  by  which  we  can 
restore  productive  Jobs  to  our  people. 

It  was  dynamic  individual  enterprise  which  raised  the  country 
from  insignificance  to  Greatness  It  was  not  government  that  put 
these  prairies  under  the  plow.  It  was  not  government  that  flung 
these  railways  across  a  continent.  It  was  not  government  that 
built  these  great  factories  or  cities.  It  was  not  government  that 
brought  forth  these  great  Inventions.  It  was  not  government  that 
builded  these  millions  of  churches,  or  added  this  wealth  of  music, 
art,  and  literature. 

Is  this  Nation  to  be  a  great  national  workshop  or  a  vast  eleemosy- 
nary institution?  We  cannot  exist  two-thirds  workers  and  one- 
third  dependents. 

It  is  ea.-^v  to  prove  that  the  people  are  fearful  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  evidence  of  their  fears  and  loss  of  confidence  is  when  they  post- 
pone the  building  of  hemes.  It  shows  when  they  fall  to  improve 
and  construct  factories  to  prcduce  the  new  goods  to  which  science 
and  invention  beckon  our  energies.  Let  me  give  you  Just  one 
figure. 
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The  New  Deal  points  with  pride  to  its  housing  schemes.  In  the 
7  years  before  the  New  Deal,  and  with  no  subsidies  a  free  America 
built  3.400.000  new  family  unit«  of  housing  A  part  of  those  years 
were  depression  years.  During  the  whole  New  Deal  with  all  Its  sub- 
sidies. America  has  built  1,700.000  new  units.  They  no  doubt  have 
some  more  "on  order." 

There  can  be  a  free  economy  in  America  which  releases  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  men.  Or  there  can  be  a  dictated  economy. 
These  cannot  be  mixed.  A  free  economy  means  sweat,  turmoil,  com- 
petition—hard at  times  if  you  choose  It  means  ever-new  WTongs 
that  must  be  righted,  but  it  means  also  resistless  growth  and 
resistless  progress. 

The  restoration  of  confidence  does  not  require  exploitation  or 
monopoly.  A  free  people  can  no  more  tolerate  private  economic 
power  without  checks  and  balances  than  we  can  tolerate  political 
power  without  balances  and  checks.  But  In  effecting  great  reforms 
there  is  a  dividing  line.  Upon  the  right  of  this  line  is  cure  of 
abuse  and  solution  of  marginal  problems.  On  the  left  of  it  is 
dictation  and  tyranny  and  discouragement  of  production.  We  must 
now  reform  the  reforms. 

A  confident,  alert,  alive,  and  free  people  can  quickly  repair  loaset, 
repay  debts,  and  bury  mistakes. 

In  the  meantime  while  we  are  getting  otir  economic  machine 
back  to  work  we  must  care  for  those  who  suffer.  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican administration  in  1930  that  first  announced  we  cannot  allow 
Americans  to  go  hungry  and  cold  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  We 
organized  and  prevented  it.  It  was  a  Republican  admlniatration 
which  first  started  relief  for  farmers. 

But  wholesale  relief  cannot  go  on  forever.  No  government  can 
carry  this  deficit  Indefinitely.  We  must  restore  these  people  to 
self-support  before  the  money  falls.  These  people  want  to  work 
and  to  produce.  The  Nation  needs  their  work.  They  want  their 
self-respect  restored  through  productive  Jobs. 

That  can  come  only  through  a  change  of  administration, 

PAST  v.   MORAL,S   IN   GOVERNMENT 

And  that  brings  me  to  restoration  of  morals  in  government. 

Does  anyone  in  the  United  States  doubt  that  the  New  Deal  has 
built  up  the  most  gigantic  political  machine  to  control  the  vote 
ever  known  in  this  country? 

What  of  the  abundantly  proved  misuse  of  relief  for  politics? 

What  of  this  shady  substitution  of  political  patronage  for  the 
merit  system? 

What  of  this  vicious  building  of  city  machines  through  handing 
them  gigantic  Federal  funds  to  expend? 

What  of  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  for  pcu-tlsan  propaganda? 

The  whole  business  stank  to  an  extent  that  the  Jeffersonlan  Dem- 
ocrau  Joined  with  the  Republicans  In  Congress  in  passing  new  laws 
trying  to  stop  this  political  corruption. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  on  the  New  Deal  has  protMbly  been 
to  Increase  the  use  of  the  telephone  Instead  of  the  typewriter. 

Today  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  New  Deal  politi- 
cal office-holders  who  are  the  officers  over  an  army  of  10.000,000 
voters  who  receive  Government  benefits.  A  modern  explanation 
of  this  New  Deal  method  would  be  that  elections  have  been  taken 
into  protective  custody. 

There  is  no  time  tonight  to  go  Into  the  whole  field  of  Intellectual 
and  financial  morals  of  the  New  Deal.  They  will  be  amplified  in 
this  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  this  debate  we  ought  to  have  an  election,  not  an 
auction 

Is  all  this  liberalism?     Liberate  fought  these  things  for  centuries. 

Does  not  the  citizen  lose  faith  in  moral  standards  wh«!n  he  sees 

such  Government  dealings? 

There  can  be  no  double  standard  cf  morals  in  a  republic.  For 
ideals  must  be  served  with  clean  hands. 

PART   VI.   COMPETENCE    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Let  us  for  a  moment  explore  the  question  of  competence  In 
government,   as  distinguished   from   philosophy   and   morals. 

There  can  be  monstrosities  in  broad  policies  of  government  be- 
yond those  that  merely  cost  money.  They  can  Jeopardize  the 
Republic.     I  may  mention  a  few  samples.     You  will  have  others. 

Competent  men 

My  first  comment  Is  that  competence  in  government  Is  not  alone 
laws  and  policies.  It  is  the  capable  administration  of  them.  That 
means  the  quality  and  experience  of  the  men  and  women  doing 
the  job.     Many  a  good  objective  has  gone  wrong  up  that  alley. 

For  50  years  the  American  people  have  fought  to  dig  out  the  spoils 
system.  Our  people  built  a  great  dike  of  competence  through  non- 
political  selection  by  merit.  At  one  time  80  percent  of  Federal 
servants  were  employed  that  way.  Today  one-half  of  its  officials 
have  never  passed  a  merit  examination.  That  is,  however,  a  minor 
part  of  the  subject.  I  cannot  discuss  Its  major  aspects  because  1  do 
not  wish  to  deal  in  personalities. 

Fiscal  policies 

My  second  example  of  the  consequences  of  incompeterce  in  gov- 
ernment relates  to  continued  deficits  and  mounting  national  debt 
in  peacetime  It  Is  a  dull  subject  And  like  any  chronic  disease 
we  "sort  of  get  used  to  It."  Deficits,  debts.  Inflations,  and  their 
tpawn  of  managed  currency  have  been  the  curse  of  the  earth  ever 
since  the  last  war.  They  are  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  every 
fallen  democracy. 

We  are  still  alive  and  therefore  I  make  two  mild  ruggestlons. 
These  deficits  are  partly  the  natural  results  of  pressures  that  aria* 
from  stabilized  depression. 
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Ttieretan  I  suggest  that  we  release  national  energies  that  make 
pioctuctlve  JotM. 

Thereby  we  would  restore  the  national  Income  from  the  present 
TO  billions  to  the  100  billions  It  ought  to  be  today.  Thereby  the 
revenues  of  the  Oovemment  would  Increase  automatically.  Thereby 
the  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  wo\ild  decrease  automatically. 

These  de|lcits  are  partly  due  to  men  who.  no  matter  what  they 
eay.  show  no  comprehension  that  the  money  which  they  spend 
comes  from  the  sweat  of  people  who  toll  and  produce.  Now.  the 
ordinary  peacetime  expenses  of  the  Oovemment  have  increased 
from  about  4.000iX)0.000  tinder  Republicans  to  nine  billions  under 
the  abundant  life.  My  other  suggestion  Is  that  somehow,  some- 
where, we  might  pare  a  little  off  the  abundance  without  hurting 
anybody  but  ctDceholders.  But  these  men  cannot  stop  spending. 
It  Is  in  their  blood.     And  It  is  part  of  the  new  economics. 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  long  past  the  danger  sign  and  its  speed 
is  Increasing.     It  already  weakens  our  national  defense. 

Mr  Roosevelt  gaily  dismlases  his  fantastic  national  debt  by  the 
Idea  that  Americans  do  not  owe  It.  because  we  owe  it  to  Americans. 
That  idea  is  one  source  of  the  intellectual  depression  today. 

Tou  and  your  grocer  are  both  Americans.  Tou  might  ask  your 
grocer  if  he  would  not  concede  the  same  Idea.  The  fact  Is  this 
debt  represent*  the  self  denial  of  those  who  have  tolled  and  saved. 
They  have  a  large  part  of  their  savings  In  that  debt.  Their  125.- 
000.000  tnstirance  policies,  and  their  30  millions  savings  and  bank 
accounts  are  In  It.  Our  children  wUl  have  to  pay  it.  And  they 
will  pay  It  with  toll  and  bitterness  toward  our  generation.  They 
will  be  working  to  pay  for  the  follies  of  the  New  Eleal  Instead  of 
their  own  living. 

And  In  another  direction  these  deficits  and  debts  are  becoming 
the  explosives  which  will  destroy  the  whole  of  our  social  reforms. 
During  these  8  years  the  New  Deal  has  given  hourly  advertising  to 
their  advances  In  the  social  field.  There  have  been  advances.  We 
sorely  needed  them.  We  always  will  need  them.  Republicans 
bullded  them  over  years.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
protection  for  labor,  the  farmers,  the  old.  and  the  destitute.  Our 
quarrel  Is  with  method  and  Incompetence  In  administration.  But 
the  torpedo  prepared  for  these  services  Is  that  the  Nation  is  not 
allowed  to  produce  enough  goods  and  wealth  to  foot  the  bill.  They 
catuiot  be  long  paid  by  the  magic  of  borrowed  money.  Unless  the 
whole  direction  of  this  Oovemment  la  changed  these  humanitarian 
measures  will  go  Into  the  New  Deal  embroidered  wastebasket  called 
bankruptcy. 

Currency 

My  third  aami^e  of  the  higher  Incompetence  Is  the  purchase  of 
three-qiiarters  of  the  whole  world's  gold  supply.  We  bought  it  by 
giving  foreigners  our  commodities  and  our  Investments.  We  have 
buried  nineteen  billions  mostly  in  a  hole  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  foreigners  got  our  property  at  depression  prices.  We  paid 
a  high  price  for  this  metal. 

You  have  often  been  reminded  of  the  legend  of  King  Midas.  To- 
day that  legend  bears  more  careful  examination.  Midas  also  had 
the  starry-eyed  notion  that  he  could  benefit  the  kingdom  If  he  had 
the  power  to  turn  hla  commodities  Into  gold.  The  gods  gave  him 
the  power.  And  when  he  finished  he  had  a  great  pile  of  gold  but 
no  commodities.  Then  he  assembled  another  conunlssion  for  ad- 
vice. The  God  Bacchus  advised  him  to  Jump  In  a  certain  river. 
The  legend  says  he  came  out  with  donkey's  ears. 

Bven  Midas  did  not  undertake  to  operate  on  silver.  He  left  that 
to  the  New  Deal. 

Unless  we  qtiickly  restore  the  vitality  of  this  pile  of  dead  gold, 
this  Nation  will  face  a  loss  of  the  whole  nineteen  billion  of  it.  We 
should  start  by  putting  it  in  circulation  at  home.  We  should  start 
putting  It  In  circulation  abroad  by  swapping  it  for  useful  metals 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce.  We  would  far  better  have  many 
years'  stock  of  manganese,  nickel,  tiingsten.  and  tin  than  the  so- 
called  precious  metals.     These  we  may  need  for  national  defense. 

Preparedness 

There  are  other  major  incompetences  In  Oovemment  which  I 
could  well  discuss.  There  are  agriculture  and  relief.  But  tonight 
my  last  example  Is  national  defense,  for  this  incompetence  strikes 
at  our  national  safety. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  recently  broadcast  an  alibi  that  preparedness  had 
been  neglected  by  RfpubUcan  administrations. 

In  the  8  years  of  peaceful  world  outlook  before  the  New  Deal  we 
.  Had  spent  atx>ut  six  hundred  and  eighty  million  a  year  on  our 
military  services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  considered  we 
were  spending  too  much  on  It.  He  supported  the  Democratic  plat- 
form m  1932  which  Implied  that — and  other  things.  And  In  1934 
he  dituticaly  reduced  our  defense  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  million, 
lopping  of  twenty  millions  from  the  Air  Corps  alone.  And  that  year 
he  reduced  the  number  of  commissioned  naval  graduates  by  one- 
half. 

The  interlude  In  conduct  would  seem  to  weaken  the  alibi 

Nazi -Ism  In  Germany  and  our  New  Deal  both  rose  to  power  In 
1933.  During  these  dangerous  years  our  Republicans  In  Congress 
supported  repeated  Increases  In  defense  appropriations  until  they 
reached  $1,400,000,000  a  year.  In  these  6  years  the  New  Deal  has 
spent  6  3  billions. 

What  have  we  got  for  that  enormous  tnxm7 

After  all  that  ezpendittire  we  are  told  we  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  defend  ourselves. 

Our  mUitary  leaders  say  to  the  Congress  we  are  not  organized 
for  modem  war;  we  do  not  have  more  than  75,000  fully  equipped 
naen. 


Despite  the  growing  menace  In  the  air.  and  the  expenditure  of 
$350,000,000  on  the  adr  force  in  the  last  6  years,  Oeneral  Arnold  says 
not  half  a  dozen  of  our  Army  planes  are  modem. 

If  we  spend  another  6.2  bUllons  and  get  no  more  actual  defense 
than  from  the  last  6.2  billions  nobody  will  be  afraid  of  us. 

Yet  the  lives  of  our  children,  the  fate  of  our  Nation,  the  future 
of  our  civilization  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  risk  failure.  This  Is 
another  battle  which  America  better  not  lose.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
preparedness  we  must  have  a  change  in  our  national  administration. 

PAIT   Vn.    AND   WHAT    OF   OUB    roaOGN    BZLATIONS 

The  first  line  of  our  national  defense  is  clear,  realistic,  and  sot>er 
foreign  policies  directed  to  secure  respect,  good  will,  and  peace. 

To  realize  that  Ideal,  during  the  whole  12  years  of  Republican 
Administration  after  the  last  armistice  we  strove  to  keep  the  face 
of  civilization  turned  toward  good  will  and  peace.  Americans  saved 
Europe  and  Russia  from  colIai>se  in  famine.  Americans  led  the 
advance  on  methods  of  settlement  of  International  controversy  by 
peaceful  means.  We  led  the  world  to  reduce  naval  arms  and  lifted 
billions  from  the  oacks  of  all  who  toll.  We  led  in  constructive 
proposals  for  land  disarmament.  We  set  a  moral  standard  In  the 
world  by  refusal  to  recognize  the  murderous  regime  in  Russia.  We 
refused  to  issue  a  Communist  license  to  undermine  our  Institutions. 
We  had  organized  a  world  conference  to  stabilize  currencies  and  by 
removing  trade  barriers  to  give  the  world  a  chance.  That  confer- 
ence was  Kcuttled  by  Mi.  Roosevelt.  That  killed  the  last  hope  of 
world  cooperation. 

This  tear 

The  Immense  task  now  Is  to  shape  our  foreign  policies  to  protect 
us  from  the  conflagration  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  our  isolation  from  wars  which  envelop 
two-thirds  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  alone 
is  the  negation  of  that.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  economic  isola- 
tion. Those  shocks  Jam  through  the  doors  of  our  farmers  and  our 
workers  every  hour.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  isolation. 
These  vlolatlon.s  of  treaties  and  agreements  raise  dangers  to  the 
reign  of  law  everywhere.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  isolation.  Emotions  come  through  the  air  in  every  tele- 
graphed and  printed  word. 

FYom  all  this  there  are  shifting  dangers  In  which  the  Nation 
should  have  common  council  that  we  may  have  national  unity  In 
a  few  days  this  convention  will  have  chosen  our  national  leader. 
The  President  will  be  able  to  secure  from  him  the  views  of  our  party 
upon  those  transcendent  questions. 

Conference  and  agreement  are  the  roads  to  a  solid  front  to  the 
world. 

Today  a  thousand  tragedies  to  mankind  crash  one  after  another. 
One  heroic  people  after  another  has  been  submerged  Caeoho- 
slovakla.  Poland.  Finland.  Norway.  Denmark,  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
now  Prance,  who  cradled  our  liberties.  But  the  spirits  of  great 
races  do  not  die.    They  will  rise  again. 

We  resent  these  aggressions.  The  bruUlity  of  It  arouses  our 
Indignation.  Their  sufferings  cry  out  to  the  sjrmpathy  of  every 
decent  man  and  woman 

But  here  and  now  America  must  sumnion  reason  to  control 
emotion.  The  greatest  quality  of  men  in  danger,  second  only 
to  courage,  is  cool,  deliberate  action  That  is  equally  the  necessity 
In  a  nation.  And  Idealism  as  never  before  must  keep  its  feet  on 
the  ground  of  realism 

The  first  policy  of  calm  realism  is  qot  to  exaggerate  our  Im- 
mediate dangers.  Every  whale  that  spouts  Is  not  a  submarine. 
The  3,000  miles  of  ocean  is  still  a  protection.  The  air  forces, 
tanks,  and  armies  of  Europe  are  useless  to  attack  us  unless  they 
establish  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  do  that  they 
must  first  pass  our  Na\'y  It  can  stop  anything  in  sight  now 
In  any  event,  this  ocean  and  cur  magnificent  Navy  give  time 
for  sober  preparation      But  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 

We  must  be  armed  so  that  no  foreign  nation  will  entertain 
the  dangerous  thought  of  starting  over  these  3.000  miles  of  ocean. 
We  must  be  so  prepared  that  we  can  rely  solely  upon  our  own 
right  arm. 

We  need  a  Navy  powerful  as  never  before.  Rather  th.nn  a  vast 
accumulation  of  arms,  we  must  have  an  industry  tuned  up  to  make 
war  machines  faster  and  better  than  any  nation  on  earth  We  need 
a  trained  personnel  of  key  men  In  reserve.  We  have  the  resources. 
the  genius,  the  Industry  to  make  us  Impregnable. 

But  preparedness  Is  not  only  making  armies  and  navies  It  mu.st 
be  supported  by  a  sound  national  finance,  national  economy,  and  a 
restored  productivity  of  our  people 

And  before  we  can  have  preparedness  we  must  have  competent 
organization  In  Washington. 

New  Deal  politics  will  never  "make  tyranny  tremble."  I  suppose 
we  might  frighten  tyrants  by  appointing  another  board  to  advise 
the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  third  cf  realistic  policies  bears  upon  supplies  of  materials  and 
munitions  to  those  nations  who  are  fighting  fcr  their  freedom.  My 
belief  is  that  we  should  facilitate  them  in  every  way  subject  to  two 
limitations:  First.  th.»t  It  Involves  no  action  which  takes  us  to  war; 
and  second,  that  as  liberty  lives  by  law  we  must  act  within  the  law". 

PAST    Vlli:    PE.\CE    oa    WA« 

Today  many  of  our  citizens  consciously  or  unconsciously  are  con- 
sidering peace  or  war  with  the  totalitarian  governments. 

The  most  vital  realism  in  all  our  relations  with  the  world  today 
requires  that  we  keep  out  of  these  wars  unless  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  attacked. 
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It  Is  a  .'^o'emn  determination.  One  price  of  war  is  the  lives  of 
our  sons  and  the  poverty  of  cur  grandchildren.  But  we  are  here 
also  considering  the  fate  of  our  Notion  and  the  fate  of  liberty  In 
the  world 

It  is  non.sense  that  we  cannot  defend  freedom  here  even  if  the 
Old  World  falls.  Our  ancestors,  with  sparse  population  and  re- 
sources for  the  first  50  years  of  this  Republic  sustained  liberty 
here  when  most  of  the  world  was  ruled  by  despxjts.  We  can  do  It 
again  if  we  have  to. 

And  the  spirits  of  American  boys  burled  in  Flanders  22  years  ago 
rise  before  us  today  to  warn  us  that  we  can  make  war  but  we  can- 
not assure  liberty  In  the  Old  World. 

The  hope  of  mankind  and  the  hope  of  civilization  is  that  democ- 
racy survive  on  this  continent.  Those  who  advocate  war  should 
never  forget  one  thing.  The  first  necessity  of  any  great  war  is  to 
set  up  dictatorship.  France  and  England  were  compelled  to  do  so. 
But  with  our  already  weakened  structure  of  liberty  and  the  fabu- 
lous national  debt  we  shall  have,  and  the  mania  for  power  of  the 
New  Deal,  we  wovild  be  generations  In  restoring  free  men  in  Amer-  | 
lea.  We  should  be  sacrificing  the  last  sanctuary  of  liberty  in  the  : 
world  in  the  belief  that  we  are  defending  liberty.  ! 

Those  who  feel  we  should  intervene  In  this  war  should  take  note 
of  other  realistic  reasons  why  we  should  keep  out.  If  we  Join,  we 
shall  in  our  own  unpreparedness  require  2  or  3  years  to  make 
ourselves  effective.  That  will  be  too  late.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  require  the  whole  energies  of  American  industry  to  arm  our- 
selves. For  us  to  declare  war  would  do  the  Allies  more  harm  than 
good 

The  final  realism  is  that  if  we  are  to  keep  cool  and  not  stimulate 
war.  there  must  be  an  end  to  provocative  speech  by  our  offlc'als. 
Expressions  of  Indignation  or  regret  do  not  require  insults.  The 
first  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  abate 
war.  not  to  simulate  it  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  create  hate.  Irresponsible  talk  in  explosive 
times  may  bring  danger.  And  we  need  remember  that  the  day  will 
come  when  we  might  be  of  service  to  hvunanity  in  dealing  with  these 
same  men  for  peace. 

And  there  is  an  infinite  service  that  America  can  bring  to  th? 
world  After  this  struggle  we  shall  see  hate  sitting  at  the  peace 
table  We  might  with  our  moral  force  and  council  abate  its  dread 
consequences  1  know  the  famine,  disease,  and  suffering  that  is  yet 
to  come  with  this  war  With  our  economic  strength  and  our 
compassion  we  can  save  millions  of  lives,  give  aid  to  reconstruction. 
We  might  inspire  tolerance  and  hope  again  to  the  world. 
And  aftir  the  icar,  what  then? 
After  this  war  our  foreign  trade  will  meet  an  Impoverished 
Europe,  reduced  In  its  standards  of  living,  and  above  all  armed  with 
totalitarian-directed  exports  and  Imports.  All  that  points  In  three 
directions  American  workers  and  farmers  will  require  more  pro- 
tection than  ever  from  Imports.  We  shall  need  mobilize  counter 
action  on  exports  We  shall  need  develop  self-sufficiency  in  our  own 
Industrial  production  Under  these  Impacts  the  Hull  treaties  will 
go  to  the  heaven  of  forgotten  Issues. 

I  have  said  whatever  the  outcome  of  this  war.  whatever  the  solu- 
tion of  our  domestic  crisis,  the  form  of  this  world  will  not  be  the 
same.  We  must  meet  great  change.  And  we  will  meet  with  moral 
and  spiritual  degeneration  In  the  world. 

In  time  these  world  storms  will  blow  themselves  out.  Perhaps 
It  will  be  a  lor.g  time  But  the  spirit  of  Luther.  Goethe.  Schiller. 
Mazzinl.  and  O.irlbaldl  still  live,  and  here  upon  our  soil  the  temple 
of  liberty  must  .cand  that  men  may  be  inspired  to  return  to  its 
worship. 

P.\RT  IX  :    THE  RECEVEKATION  OF  AMERICA 

Finally,  the  greatest  task  of  all  deals  with  the  intangibles  of 
national  life.  It  Is  to  stiffen  the  stamina  and  the  morals  of  our 
people      It  is  to  unify  their  ideals  and  lift  their  spirits. 

Truly  we  have  been  following  the  suicide  road  for  liberty  that  led 
to  disaster  In  Europe.  But  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment Those  countries  were  economically  lean  from  the  last  war. 
We  still  have  economic  fat  on  our  national  bones.  Those  countries 
were  weaker  in  their  fidelities  to  Uberty.  We  are  tougher  in  our 
fldeiities  ^  ^  ,„     ^._. 

Cur  ability  to  meet  these  storms  and  these  changes  will  abide 
In  the  qualities  of  our  people. 

There  is  in  every  nation  some  quality  distilled  from  its  racial 
life  Those  are  the  mores  of  the  race.  Ours  is  a  belief  in  God— 
a  belief  In  the  dlgnitv  of  the  common  man  Ours  is  a  spirit  of 
Independence — a  vigorous  a.ssertlon  of  self-reliance,  of  devotion 
to  duty.  Ours  Is  a  high  sense  of  cooperation  In  time  of  stress. 
Wc  have  always  fought  tyranny  In  any  form.  We  have  not  in  the 
past  been  deterred  by  difficulty  or  defeated  by  disaster.  Wc  have 
soui^ht  new  frontiers — new  obstacles  to  surmount.  We  have  been 
resilient,  courageous,  fearless,  and  unconquerable.  The  New  Deal 
has  contributed  to  sap  our  stamina  and  make  us  soft. 

In  quest  of  security  we  have  retreated  from  liberty.  In  quest 
of  reform  we  have  abandoned  justice  and  stirred  class  hate.  In 
qu-»st  of  economic  power  they  have  Impoverished  the  people.  In 
quest  of  relief  we  have  injured  aelf-rellance.  In  quest  of  an  easy 
way  out  we  have  lessened  the  vision  of  America. 

The  road  of  regeneration  is  burden.some  and  hard.  It  is  straight 
and  simple  It  1*  a  road  paved  with  work  and  with  sacrifice  and 
consecration  to  the  indefinable  spirit  that  Is  America. 

Centuries  a^o  alone  under  the  stars,  contrasting  his  own  insig- 
nificance with  the  Immensity  of  God's  universe,  there  sprang  to 
the  lips  of  the  psalmist  the  question  "What  is  man.  that  Thou  are 
mindful  cf  him?     And  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him?" 


Was  man  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  a  l)elng  for 
whom  the  abundance  of  life  consists  of  Justice,  liberty,  and 
opportunity?  Does  he  possess  the  right  from  the  Creatoi'  to  plan 
his  own  life,  to  dare  his  own  adventure,  to  earn  his  own  reward 
so  long  as  he  does  no  harm  to  his  fellows?  Or  must  he  submerge 
his  life,  his  liberties,  and  his  indeF>endent  personality  in  an 
omnipotent  government? 

If  man  is  merely  one  of  the  herd,  running  with  the  pack,  Stalin 
Is  right,  Hitler  Is  right,  and — God  help  us  for  our  follies  and  otir 
greeds — the  New  Deal  Is  right. 

But  if  man  is  an  inviolable  human  scul,  possessed  of  dignity,  en- 
dowed with  unalienable  rights.  America  Is  right.  And  this  Is  a 
war  that  Americans  dare  not  lose. 

Republicans,  you  go  Into  battle  for  the  greatest  cause  entrusted 
to  the  government  of  mankind. 

With  steadfastness  to  these  ideals,  you  can  put  this  house  In  order. 
You  can  defend  this  Nation  You  can  demonstrate  that  self- 
governing,  free  people  can  solve  the  problems  impxised  by  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  You  can  restore  employment  and  agriculture, 
and  end  their  sufferings.  You  can  wipe  out  coercion  and  corrup- 
tion You  can  make  this  a  classless  country  devoted  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  You  can  build  up  humane  measures  of  security, 
of  increasing  standards  of  living  for  all  of  the  people.  You  can 
remove  their  fears  You  can  Inspire  their  devotion  to  American 
ideals.  You  can.  and  you  will,  hold  alight  to  a  confused  world  the 
lamp  of  liberty.    Republicans,  are  you  prepared  to  fight? 


Will  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  Create  Two  Soil 
Conservation  Services? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
debate,  if  not  practically  all  of  it.  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
IV  has  centered  on  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority.  That  is  a  serious  matter,  attended  by 
grave  uncertainty.  There  is  another  part  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, which  in  its  field  may  be  quite  as  important.  I  refer  to 
the  part  that  will  transfer  the  fimctions  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  on  public  lands  from  the  Department  of  the  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  transfer,  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  in  a  given  watershed  you  havp  both  private-  and  public- 
owned  lands.  The  problems  of  soil  conservation  do  not  stop 
on  section  lines. 

In  areas  with  which  I  am  familiar,  you  have  privately 
owned  lands  checkerboarded  with  public  lands  in  the  national 
forest,  in  a  national  monument,  in  a  grazing  area.  In  an 
Indian  reservation.  Is  it  sound  to  say  that  while  a  raindrop 
is  rolling  down  a  hillside  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
watch  its  course  until  it  reaches  a  fence  line,  where  it  rolls  on 
to  public  domain  and  a  Departm.ent  of  Interior  ranger  takes 
over?  That  may  sound  facetious,  but  it  is  not  so  intended. 
It  is  intended  merely  to  bring  home  the  situation  that  will 
exist.  Indeed,  it  will  be  worse  than  that,  for  at  a  half  dozen 
places  in  its  course,  that  raindrop  may  go  from  private  to 
public  land,  from  public  land  to  private,  and  back  again. 

That  will  be  the  complicated,  duplicated  picture  of  soil 
conservation  administered  by  two  different  departments  in 
the  lands  of  intermingled  ownership. 

PROBLEM  CHOSSES  FENCE  LINES 

The  soil-erosion  problem  in  this  country  is  national  In 
scope.  Worn-out  farm  lands,  dust  storms,  mounting  flood 
crests,  the  silting  of  streams  and  reservoirs,  tax  delinquency, 
increasing  relief  loads,  and  a  host  of  attendant  evils  are 
rooted  in  a  destructive  type  of  land  use  which  Is  equally 
prevalent  on  public  as  well  as  private  lands.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  problem  is  such  that  a  solution  cannot  be 
achieved  on  private  lands  independently  of  a  solution  on 
public  lands,  or  vice  versa. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  in  passing  legislation  which 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It 
seems  clear  Congress  intended  a  single  agency  to  tackle  the 
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erosion  problem  and  deal  with  It  on  a  national  scale  without 
regard  for  regional  interests,  ownership  prerogatives,  or  sec- 
tional spheres  of  inlhience.  Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  (Public,  No.  46)  of  1935,  to  support 
this  belief: 

That  it  Is  bereby  recognized  that  the  wastage  of  soil  and 
moisture  rcKmrces  on  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  lands  of  the 
Nation,  resulting  from  soil  erosion.  Is  a  menace  to  the  national 
welfare,  and  that  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  provide  permanently  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  soli  erosion  and  thereby  to  preserve  n&tural  resoiorces.  control 
floods,  prevent  Impairment  of  reservoirs,  and  maintain  the  navi- 
gability of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect  public  health,  public  lands. 
and  relieve  unemployment,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
from  now  on.  shall  coordinate  and  direct  all  activities  with  rela- 
tion to  soil  erosion.     •     •     • 

Sic.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  shall  establish  an  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Soli  Conservation  Service,  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  this  act.     •     •     • 

Brr-AMD-KTaa  imzATiCKirr  nrriLB 
"Effective  soil  conservation  requires  the  treatment  of  all 
lands  in  a  given  watershed  or  type  of  fanning  region  in 
accordance  with  the  inherent  needs  and  adaptabilities  of 
each  tract  of  public  land,  as  well  as  each  field  of  each 
farm.  Experience  in  dealing  with  millions  of  acres  has 
shown  conclusively  that  little  value  comes  from  any  piece- 
meal, hit-and-miss  program  of  land  treatment.  Soil -con- 
serving practices  must  be  applied  to  all  lands  In  a  natural 
area  in  such  a  way  that  the  protection  of  uplands  from 
erosion  also  safeguards  the  lowlands  from  floodwaters  and 
excessive  deposits  of  silt. 

Congress  recognized  the  essential  soundness  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  passing  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935.  It  has 
repeatedly  recognized  the  principle  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. The  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  for  example. 
specifically  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  watei^ed-land  treatment  concurrently  with  down- 
stream flood  control  operations  by  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  At  no  time  in  the  relatively  brief  history  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  there  l)een  any  departure 
from  this  policy  of  coordinated  land  defense. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization  plan,  however,  such  a 
departure  seems  inevitable.  In  those  areas  containing  con- 
siderable acreages  of  public  land,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice will  automatically  be  barred  from  carrying  out  a  complete 
program. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  whereby  the  Service  and 
Interior  would  carry  out  concurrent.  Interlocking  operations. 
But  without  imifled  direction  and  a  common  understanding 
of  basic  objectives  there  would  be  little  assurance  that  such  a 
Joint  undertaking  would  succeed. 

It  might  even  be  better  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
withdraw  completely  from  areas  containing  public  land  and 
turn  the  entire  JtU)  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  on  public 
and  private  lands  alike,  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior—over to  another  Soil  Conservation  Service,  or  some  such 
extra  agency  that  would  have  to  be  set  up  if  erosion  is  really 
gomg  to  be  checked.  While  such  a  course  would  hardly  be 
sound,  in  view  of  the  decidedly  agricultural  interests  involved, 
it  might  be  the  wiser  under  the  circumstances.  From  the 
standpoint  of  cost  alone,  it  would  be  difBciilt  to  justify  the 
existence  of  two  separate  and  distinct  field  organizations  to 
deal  with  a  single  problem.  Inevitable  conflicts  as  to  method 
and  policy  will  further  complicate  and  hamper  any  joint 
undertaking  on  a  basis  which  fails  to  recognize  unified 
directicm. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  cold  logic, 
It  seems  both  scioitiflcally  and  administratively  sound  that  a 
single  agency,  whether  it  be  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  some  other  agency  set  up 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  shotild  be  in  a  position  to 
plan  and  carry  out  a  completely  coordmated  program  in  a 
given  watershed  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  or  lasting  progress 
made  in  the  field  of  soil  consenration. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  IN    11   STATTS 

Public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  largely  confined  to  11  Western  States  in  an 
area  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada 
Ranges,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  large  area  the  land  is  used  pre- 
dominantly for  grazing  and  irrigation  agriculture.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  region  depends  primarily  upon  maintenance  of 
grazing  resources  and  a  reliable  supply  of  water.  Soil  and 
water  conservation  in  these  western  watersheds  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  a  third  of  the  continental  area  of  the  Nation. 
Land  ownership  in  this  vast  region,  however,  does  not  con- 
form to  watershed  or  other  natural  boundaries  but  invariably 
involves  intermingled  private.  State,  county,  and  Federal 
mterests. 

This  complex  pattern  of  ownership  creates  serious  prob- 
lems. In  a  great  many  instances  the  owners  of  private  lands 
In  the  West  supplement  their  holdings  by  leasing  public  lands. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  doubly  Important  that  soil  con- 
servation have  unified  direction.  Since  the  users  of  public 
lands  share  the  responsibility  for  conservation,  they  right- 
fully feel  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  public  and 
private  holdings.  For  one  agency  to  prescribe  conservation 
practices  for  public  lands  which  differ  from  those  prescribed 
by  another  agency  for  private  lands  would  create  chaotic  con- 
ditions which  in  themselves  would  suffice  to  defeat  conserva- 
tion objectives. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  demonstrated  a  practical 
and  effective  method  for  dealing  with  problems  brought  on 
by  complex  ownership.  Through  agreements  with  Federal 
agencies  which  lease  public  lands  to  private  owners,  the  Serv- 
ice deals  directly  with  the  operators  who  use  the  land.  Soil- 
and  water-conservation  practices  are  put  into  use.  as  needed, 
without  distinction  between  public  and  private  lands.  Soil 
conservation  becomes  something  tangible  and  personal  to 
those  most  directly  concerned.  Proper  land  use  on  all  units, 
whether  public  or  private,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  neces- 
sary erosion  control  and  moisture-conservation  operations. 
The  authority  of  each  land-administering  agency  to  manage 
its  own  lands  and  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  by  its  own  development  and  conservation 
measures  is  fully  recognized.  Positive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Service  includes  research,  surveys,  planning,  technical 
supervision,  and  actual  work  on  many  milLons  of  acres. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  merit  and  success  of  this  ap- 
proach, there  seems  little  need  for  a  policy  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  one  agency  to  work  on  public  lands  and  another 
agency  to  work  on  private  lands.  Such  a  policy  will  endanger 
the  entire  conservation  program  in  the  West. 

S.    C      S      IS    AN    ACnON    AGENCT 

Prom  the  start,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been 
recognized  as  a  so-called  action  agency.  Without  the  enor- 
mous labor  reserves  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A.,  tractors,  ter- 
racing equipment,  and  specialized  field  technicians  to  guide 
the  application  of  conservation  measures,  it  is  hic:hly  im- 
probable that  there  would  be  a  network  of  great  demonstra- 
tion areas  across  the  country  today.  K  the  Soil  Conser\'ation 
Service  had  been  content  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
American  farmer,  soil  conservation  would  still  be  nothing 
more  than  a  visionary  idea  tucked  away  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Service  must 
continue  to  act  if  the  Nation  is  to  consoUdate  and  hold  its 
soil-conservation  gains. 

In  recent  years  the  Service  has  l)egun  to  move  into  the 
broader  field  of  cooperation  with  soil-conservation  districts. 

Soil  conservation  is  more  than  an  intangible  idea  that  can 
be  planted  in  the  mind  of  a  farmer  and  fertilized  with  how- 
to-do-it  bulletins.  It  requires  careful  study  and  survey  of 
slopes,  soils,  and  rainfall:  it  frequently  calls  for  more  labor, 
equipment,  and  materials  than  the  average  fanner  can  pro- 
vide; and.  most  important,  it  requires  leadership  to  direct  the 
use  of  all  these  conservation  tools  mto  a  coordinated  single 
farm  plan  that  will  work. 
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While  farmers  In  districts  naturally  should  provide  more  of 
these  necessities  than  in  the  early  days  of  demonstration,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  must  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
those  things  which  are  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  soil- 
conservation  districts— and  to  see  to  it  that  soil-conservation 
practices  are  actually  put  into  use  on  the  lands  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  the  most  important  job  this 
coimtry  ever  faced. 

SPECIAL     PROBLEM     IN     SOU. -CONSERVATION     DISTRICTS 

If  limited  to  private  lands,  how  will  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  cooperate  with  the  hundreds  of  soil -conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  West,  which  include  large  and  small  acreages  of 
public  land? 

The  Service  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  such  districts 
with  promises  of  assistance  within  the  limit  of  available  re- 
sources. Many  of  these  districts  have  already  asked  for  and 
are  receiving  assistance.  Others  will  undoubtedly  ask  for  aid 
in  the  future. 

Must  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  tell  these  districts  that 
It  can  provide  assistance  only  for  those  lands  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior?  Must  its 
work  be  carried  right  up  to  a  public-land  boundary  line  and 

dropped? 

Or  will  a  soil-conservation  district  with  a  considerable  acre- 
age of  Interior  land  within  its  boundaries  ask  two  agencies 
to  help  solve  a  single  problem?  If  so,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  will  probably  be  expected  to  provide  funds  and  per- 
sonnel for  surveys,  planning,  and  operations  on  some  three- 
way  cooperative  basis. 

There  is  still  a  third  possibility  for  solving  the  problem  of 
the  unfortunate  district  with  Interior  lands  inside  its  bound- 
aries. Perhaps  the  "agency  or  agencies,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  designate"  to  carry  out  Foil-conserving 
activities  on  Interior  lands  will  assiune  full  responsibility  for 
cooperation  with  the  district;  furnish  C.  C.  C.  or  W.  P.  A. 
latx)r.  field  technicians,  equipment,  and  so  forth.  That  would 
mean  that  another  "soil-conservation  service"  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

A   WATERSHED  IS  A   UNIT BO  S.  C.  S    SHOULD  BE 

This  feature  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV.  in  my  opinion, 
has  not  been  properly  considered.  Instead  of  economy,  this 
Will  increase  expenditures.  Instead  of  efficiency,  it  will  create 
duplication  of  effort.  Instead  of  simplifying  governmental 
activities,  it  will  make  them  more  complex.  The  net  result 
Will  be  a  reduction  in  the  total  good  accomplished. 

Patrick  Henry  in  1777.  l)efore  the  Virginia  As.sembly.  said: 
"Since  the  achievement  of  our  independence  he  is  the  great- 
est patriot  who  stops  the  most  gullies." 

Certainly  the  nation  that  loses  its  soil  loses  its  life.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  the  framers  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  IV  did  not  realize  that  gullies  do  not  respect  the  lines  that 
mark  where  private  lands  leave  off  and  pubLc  lands  begin, 
or  where  a  watercourse  moves  from  public  lands  to  private 
and  back  again.  In  effective  soil  conservation,  a  watershed 
must  be  treated  as  a  unit,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
-  in  my  estimation,  should  be  continued  as  a  unit,  no  matter 
What  department  houses  it. 


Present  Members  Should  Be  Kept  in  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 


CoxTSHATTA,  L*..  Junt  26.  1940. 

Hon   GvriTON  Brooks. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  CoNCHEssMAN  Bkooks  :  It  Is  my  opinion  that  th*  present 
Members  of  the  lower  House  a.s  well  as  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
party,  should  be  sent  back  to  Wa.shlngton.  We  need  experienced 
men  and  they  should  not  be  swapped  in  the  middle  of  this  ocean  of 
hell. 

Should  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  think  as  we  do  here  In 
Red  River  Parish.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress  to  make  an  active  campaign  We  believe 
it  their  patriotic  duty  to  stick  to  their  post  at  Washington. 

Your  ability  and  Influence  on  the  important  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  alone,  entitles  you  to  be  returned  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
without  opposition. 

With  hest  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Wilson. 


Democratic  National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  broadcast  from  the  White  House  on  Jiily  19. 
1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  convention,  my  friends.  It  Is  very  late  tonight, 
but  I  have  felt  that  you  would  rather  that  I  speak  to  you  now  than 
wait  until  tomorrow. 

It  is  with  a  very  full  heart  that  I  speak  tonight.  I  must  confe« 
that  I  do  so  with  mixed  feelings — because  I  find  myself,  as  almost 
everyone  does  sooner  or  later  In  his  lifetime.  In  a  conflict  between 
deep  personal  desire  for  retirement  on  the  one  hand  and  that  quiet. 
Invisible  thing  called  conscience  on  the  other. 

Because  there  are  self-appointed  commentators  and  interpreters 
who  win  seek  to  misinterpret  or  question  motives.  I  speak  In  a 
somewhat  personal  vein;  and  I  must  trust  to  the  good  faith  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  to  accept  my  own  good  faith — 
and  to  do  their  own  Interpreting. 

When,  In  1936,  I  was  chosen  by  the  voters  for  a  second  time  as 
President,  it  was  my  firm  intention- to  turn  over  the  responsibilities 
of  government  to  other  hands  at  tlie  end  of  my  term.  That  con- 
viction remained  with  me.  Eight  years  In  the  Presidency,  following 
a  period  of  bleak  depression,  and  covering  one  world  crisis  after 
another,  would  normally  entitle  any  man  to  the  relaxation  that 
comes  from  honorable  retirement. 

During  the  spring  of  1939  world  events  made  It  clear  to  all  but 
the  blind  or  the  partisan  that  a  great  ^var  In  Europe  had  become 
not  merely  a  possibility  but  a  probability,  and  that  such  a  war 
would  of  necessity  deeply  affect  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

When  the  conflict  first  broke  out  last  September  it  was  still  my 
Intention  to  announce  clearly  and  simply,  at  an  early  date,  that 
under  no  conditions  would  I  accept  reelection.  This  fact  was  weU 
known  to  my  friends,  and  I  think  was  understood  by  many  citizens. 
It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  such  a  public  statement 
on  my  part  would  be  unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  sheer  public 
duty.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  it  was  my  clear  duty. 
with  the  aid  of  the  Congress,  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  to  shape 
our  program  of  defense  to  meet  rapid  changes,  to  keep  our  domestic 
affairs  adjusted  to  shifting  world  conditions,  and  to  stistaln  the 
policy  of  the  good  neighbor. 

It  was  also  my  obvious  duty  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mighty  Nation  in  our  effort  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  war.  and  to  sustain  by  all  legal  means  those  governments 
threatened  by  other  governments  which  had  rejected  the  principles 
of  democracy. 

Swiftly  moving  foreign  events  made  necessary  swift  action  at 
heme  and  beyond  the  seas.  Plans  for  national  defense  had  to  be 
expanded  and  adjusted  to  meet  new  forms  of  warfare.  American 
citizens  and  their  welfare  had  to  be  safeguarded  in  many  foreign 
zones  of  danger.  National  unity  In  the  United  States  became  a 
crying  essential  in  the  face  of  the  development  of  tinbellevable  types 
of  espionage  and  international  treachery. 

Every  day  that  passed  called  for  the  postponement  of  personal 
plans  and  partisan  debate  until  the  latest  possible  moment.  The 
normal  conditions  under  which  I  would  have  made  public  declara- 
tion of  my  personal  desires  were  wholly  gone. 
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And  so.  thinking  solely  of  tlie  national  good  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional! srene.  I  came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  such  declara- 
tion should  not  be  made  before  the  national  convention.     It  was 
i   »ecordlngly  made  to  you  within  an  hour  alter  the  permanent  organl- 
■ition  of  this  convention. 

Like  any  other  nan.  I  am  complimented  by  the  honor  you  have 
done  me.  But  I  know  you  will  understand  the  spirit  In  which  I  aay 
that  no  call  of  party  alone  would  prevail  upon  me  to  accept  reelec- 
tion to  the  Presidency 

The  real  decision  to  be  made  In  these  circumstances  Is  not  the 
acceptance  of  a  nomination,  but  rather  an  ultimate  willingness  to 
aerve  if  chosen  by  the  electorate  of  the  United  States.  Many  con- 
siderations enter  into  this  decision. 

During  the  past  few  months,  with  due  congressional  approval  we. 
In  the  United  States,  have  been  taking  steps  to  Implement  the  total 
defense  of  America.  I  cannot  forget  that  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram I  have  drafted  Into  the  service  of  the  Nation  many  men  and 
women,  taking  them  away  from  Important  private  affairs,  calling 
them  suddenly  from  their  homes  and  their  businesses.  I  have  asked 
them  to  leave  their  own  work,  and  to  contribute  their  skill  and 
X  experience  to  the  cause  of  their  Nation. 

I,  as  the  head  of  their  Government,  have  asked  them  to  do  this. 
Regardless  of  party,  regardless  of  personal  convenience,  they  came — 
they  answered  the  call.  Every  single  one  of  them,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  serve  the  Nation. 

These  people,  who  have  placed  patriotism  above  all  else,  repre- 
sent those  who  have  made  their  way  to  what  might  be  called  the 
top  of  their  professions  or  industries  through  their  proven  skill 
and  experience. 

But  they  alone  could  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
tunes. 

Just  as  a  system  of  national  defense  based  on  manpower  alone, 
without  the  mechanized  equipment  of  modern  warfare.  Is  totally 
Insufflcient  for  adequate  national  defense,  so  also  planes  and  guns 
and  tanks  are  wholly  instifflclent  unless  they  are  implemented  by 
the  power  of  men  trained  to  vise  them. 

Such  manpower  consisU  not  only  of  pilots  and  gunners  and 
Infantry  and  those  who  operate  tanks.  For  every  individual  in 
actual  combat  service.  It  Is  necessary  for  adequate  defense  that  we 
bave  ready  at  hand  at  least  four  or  five  other  trained  individuals 
organized  for  noncombat  services. 

Because  of  the  millions  of  citizens  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
defense,  most  right-thinking  persons  are  agreed  that  some  form  of 
selection  by  draft  la  as  necessary  and  fair  today  as  It  was  in  1917 
and  1918 

Nearly  every  American  is  willing  to  do  his  share  or  her  share  to 
defend  the  United  States.  It  Is  neither  Just  nor  efficient  to  permit 
that  task  to  fall  upon  any  one  section  or  any  one  group.  For  every 
section  and  every  group  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Lying  awake,  as  I  bave,  on  many  nights,  I  have  asked  myself 
whether  I  have  the  right,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  to  call  on  men  and  women  to  serve  their  country  or  to 
train  themselves  to  serve  and.  at  the  same  time,  decline  to  serve 
my  country  In  my  own  personal  capacity.  If  I  am  called  upon  to  do 
ao  by  the  people  of  my  country. 

In  times  like  these — In  times  of  great  tension,  of  great  crisis — 
the  compass  of  the  world  narrows  to  a  single  fact.  The  fact  which 
dominates  our  world  is  the  fact  of  armed  aggression,  the  fact  of 
successful  armed  aggression,  aimed  at  the  form  of  government,  the 
kind  of  society  that  we  In  the  United  States  have  chosen  and 
established  for  ourselves.  It  Is  a  fact  which  no  one  longer  doubts — 
which  no  one  Is  longer  able  to  Ignore. 

It  is  not  an  ordinary  war.  It  is  a  revolution  Imposed  by  force  of 
arms,  which  threatens  all  men  everywhere.  It  is  a  revolution  which 
proposes  not  to  set  men  free  but  to  reduce  them  to  slavery — to  re- 
duce them  to  slavery  in  the  interest  of  a  dictatorship  which  has 
already  shown  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  advantage  which  it 
hopes  to  obtain. 

That  is  the  fact  which  dominates  our  world  and  which  dominates 
the  lives  of  all  of  us.  each  and  every  one  of  us.  In  the  face  of  the 
danger  which  confronts  our  time,  no  Individual  retains  or  can  hope 
to  retain,  the  right  of  personal  choice  which  free  men  enjoy  In  times 
of  peace.  He  has  a  first  obligation  to  serve  In  the  defense  of  our 
Institutions  of  freedom — a  first  obligation  to  serve  his  country  in 
whatever  capacity  his  country  finds  him  useful. 

Like  most  men  of  my  age,  I  had  made  plans  for  myself,  plans  for 
•  private  life  of  my  own  choice  and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  a  life  of 
that  kind  to  begin  In  January  1941.  These  plans,  like  so  many  other 
plans,  had  been  made  in  a  world  which  now  seems  as  distant  as 
another  planet.  Today  all  private  plans,  all  private  lives  have  been 
In  a  sense  repealed  by  an  overriding  public  danger.  In  the  face  of 
that  public  danger  all  those  who  can  be  of  service  to  the  Republic 
have  no  choice  but  to  offer  tliemselves  for  service  in  those  capacities 
tor  which  they  may  be  fitted. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  had  to  admit  to 
myself,  and  now  to  state  to  you.  that  my  conscience  will  not  let  me 
turn  my  back  upon  a  call  to  service. 

The  right  to  make  that  call  rests  with  the  people  through  the 
American  method  of  a  free  election.  Only  the  people  themselves 
can  draft  a  President.  If  such  a  draft  should  be  made  upon  me.  I  say 
to  you.  in  the  utmost  simplicity.  I  will,  with  God's  help,  continue  to 
serve  with  the  best  of  my  ability  and  with  the  fullness  of  my 
■trength 


To  you.  the  delegates  to  this  convention.  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  selection  of  Henry  Wallace  for  the  high  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  His  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
government  In  every  sphere  of  life  and  In  every  single  part  of  the 
Nation — and  Indeed  of  the  whole  world — qualifies  him  without  reser- 
vation. His  practical  Idealism  will  Xx  of  great  service  to  me  indi- 
vidually and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

And  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States — my  eld  friend.  Jim  Farley— I  send, 
as  I  have  often  before  and  will  many  times  again,  my  most  affecticn- 
ate  greetings  All  of  us  are  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  give  all 
the  leadership  and  support  that  he  possibly  can  to  the  cause  of 
American  democracy. 

In  some  respects,  as  I  think  my  good  wife  suggested  an  hour  or 
so  ago — In  some  respects  the  next  few  months  will  be  different, 
different  from  the  usual  national  campaigns  of  recent  years. 

Most  of  you  know  how  important  it  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  these  days  remain  close  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
Since  last  summer  I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  proposed 
Journeys  to  Inspect  many  of  cur  great  national  projects  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Events  move  ao  fast  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it  has  become 
my  duty  to  remain  either  in  the  White  Hcuse  itself  or  at  seme 
nearby  point  where  I  can  reach  Washington  and  even  Europe  and 
Asia  by  direct  telephone— where,  if  need  be.  I  can  be  back  at  my 
desk  m  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours  And  in  addition,  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  new  defense  machinery  will  require  me  to  spend 
vastly  more  time  in  conference  with  the  responsible  administrative 
heads  under  me  Finally,  the  added  task  which  the  present  crisis 
has  Imposed  also  upon  the  Congress,  ccmpelling  them  to  forego 
their  usual  adjournment,  calls  for  constant  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  I  am 
glad  Indeed  now  to  pay  tribute. 

I  do  exjaect.  of  course,  dxiring  the  coming  months  to  make  my 
usual  periodic  reports  to  the  country  through  the  medium  of  press 
conferences  and  radio  talks.  I  shall  not  have  the  time  or  the  in- 
clination to  engage  In  purely  political  debate.  But  I  shall  never 
be  loathe  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  deliberate  or  unwit- 
ting falsifications  of  fact,  which  are  sometimes  made  by  political 
candidates. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  in  a  very  Informal  and  personal  way  The 
exigencies  of  the  day  require,  however,  that  I  also  talk  with  ycu 
about  things  which  transcend  any  personality  and  go  very  deeply 
to  the  roots  of  American  civilization. 

Our  lives  have  been  based  on  those  fundamental  freedoms  and 
liberties  which  we  Americans  have  cherished  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  establishment  of  them  and  the  preservation  of  them  in 
each  succeeding  generation  have  been  accomplished  through  the 
processes  of  free  elective  government — the  Democratic-Republican 
form,  based  on  the  representative  system  and  the  coordination  of 
the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  branches. 

The  task  of  safeguarding  our  Institutions  seems  to  me  to  he 
twofold.  One  must  be  accomplished,  if  It  becomes  necessary,  by 
the  armed  defense  forces  of  the  Nation:  the  other,  by  the  united 
effort  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  to  make  our  Federal 
and  State  and  local  governments  responsive  to  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  modern  democracy 

There  have  been  occasions  as  we  remember  when  reactions  In 
the  march  of  democracy  have  set  In.  and  for'xard-looklng  progress 
has  seemed  to  stop. 

But  such  periods  have  been  followed  by  liberal  and  progressive 
times  which  have  enabled  the  Nation  to  catch  up  with  new  develop- 
ments In  fulfilling  new  human  needs.  Such  a  time  has  been  the 
past  seven  years.  Because  we  had  seemed  to  lag  In  previous 
years,  we  have  had  to  develop,  speedily  and  efficiently,  the  answers 
to  aspirations  which  had  come  from  every  State  and  every  family 
in  the  land. 

We  have  sometimes  called  It  social  legislation:  we  have  some- 
times called  It  legislation  to  end  the  abuses  of  the  past:  we  have 
sometimes  called  it  legislation  for  human  security;  we  have 
sometimes  called  It  legislation  to  better  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  could  not  have  the  es- 
sentials of  life  or  hope  for  an  Amrrican  standard  of  living 

Some  of  us  have  labeled  it  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  In  our  land  It  has  Included  among  its  aims,  to 
liberalize  and  broaden  the  control  of  vast  industries— lodged  today 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  Individuals  of  very 
great  financial  power 

But  all  of  these  definitions  and  labels  are  essentially  the  ex- 
pression of  one  consistent  thought  They  represent  a  constantly 
growing  sense  of  human  decency,  human  decency  throughout  our 
nation. 

This  sense  of  human  decency  Is  happily  confined  to  no  group  or 
class.  You  find  It  in  the  humblest  home.  You  find  it  among  those 
who  toil  and  among  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
You  find  It.  to  a  growing  degree,  even  among  those  who  are  listed 
In  that  top  group  which  has  so  much  control  over  the  industrial 
and  financial  structure  of  the  Nation.  Therefore  this  urge  of  hu- 
manity can  by  no  means  be  latjeled  a  war  of  class  against  cla.ss.  It 
is,  rather,  a  war  against  poverty  arc",  suffering  and  ill  health  and 
Insecurity — a  war  in  which  all  classes  are  Joining  in  the  Interest  of 
a  sound  and  enduring  democracy. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment,  and  I  know  that  you  do  not  believe 
either  that  we  have  fully  answered  all  of  the  needs  of  hiiman  secu- 
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rlty.  But  we  have  covered  much  of  the  road.  I  need  not  catalog 
the  milestones  of  7  years.  For  every  individual  and  every  family 
in  the  whole  land  knows  that  the  average  of  their  personal  lives  has 
been  made  safer  and  sounder  and  happier  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  I  do  not  think  they  want  the  gains  In  these  directions  to 
be  repealed  or  even  to  be  placed  In  the  charge  of  those  who  would 
give  them  mere  Up  service  with  no  heart  service. 

Yes:  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done;  and  I  think  the  voters 
want  the  task  entrusted  to  those  who  believe  that  the  words  "human 
betterment"  apply  to  poor  and  rich  alike. 

And  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion,  too.  that  voters  will  snrile  at 
charges  of  Inefficiency  against  a  government  which  has  boldly  met 
the  enormous  problems  of  banking  and  finance  and  industry  which 
the  great  efficient  bankers  and  Industrialists  of  the  Republican 
Party  left  In  such  hopeless  chaos  In  the  famous  year  1933 

But  we  all  know  that  our  progress  at  home  and  In  the  other 
American  nations  toward  this  realization  of  a  better  human  de- 
cency— progress  along  free  lines — Is  gravely  endangered  by  what  Is 
happening  on  other  continents.  In  Europ>e  many  nations,  through 
dictatorships  or  Invasions,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  normal 
democratic  processes.  They  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  forms  of 
government  which  sorrre  call  new  and  efficient. 

They  are  not  new.  my  friends,  they  are  only  a  relapse — a  relapse 
Into  ancient  history.  The  omnifxjtent  rulers  of  the  greater  part 
of  modern  Europe  have  guaranteed  efficiency,  and  work,  and  a  type 
of  security. 

But  the  slaves  who  built  the  pyramida  for  the  glory  of  the  dictator 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  that  kind  of  security,  that  kind  of  efficiency, 
that  kind  of  corporative  state. 

So  did  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  which  extended  from  Britain 
to  Persia  under   the   undisputed  rule  of  the   proconsuls  sent  out 

from  Rome.  _.   .. 

So  did  the  henchmen,  the  tradesmen,  the  mercenaries,  and  the 
slaves   of   the   feudal   system  which  donUnated   Europe  a  thousand 

years  ago.  ,     ^     v.  . 

So  did  the  people  of  those  nations  of  Europe  who  received  their 
kings    and    their    government    at    the    whim    of    the    conquering 

Napoleon.  •  ^  ,      »w 

Whatever  Its  new  trappings  and  new  slogans,  tyranny  is  the 
oldest  and  most  discredited  rule  known  to  history  And  whenever 
tyranny  has  replaced  a  more  human  form  of  government  It  has 
been  due  more  to  Internal  causes  than  external.  Democracy  can 
thrive  only  when  it  enUsts  the  devotion  of  those  whom  Lincoln 
called  the  common  people.  Democracy  can  hold  that  devotion  only 
when  It  adequately  respects  their  dignity  by  so  ordering  society  as 
to  assure  to  the  masses  ol  men  and  women  reasonable  security  and 
hope  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

We  in  our  democracy,  and  thoee  who  live  in  still  unconquered 
democracies,  will  niver  willingly  descend  to  any  form  of  this  so- 
called  security  of  efficiency  which  calls  for  the  abandonment  of 
other  securities  more  vital  to  the  dignity  of  man.  It  Is  our  credo — 
unshakable  to  the  end— that  we  must  live  under  the  liberties  that 
were  first  heralded  by  Magna  Carta  and  placed  Into  glorious  opera- 
tion through  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  7  years  has 
had  the  courage  openly  to  oppose  by  every  peaceful  means  the 
spread  of  the  dictator  form  of  government.  If  our  Government 
should  pass  to  other  hands  next  January— untried  hands.  Inex- 
perienced hands— we  can  merely  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  not 
substitute  appeasement  and  compromise  with  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  all  democracies  everywhere,  including  here. 

I  would  not  undo,  if  I  could,  the  efforts  I  made  to  prevent  war 
from  the  moment  It  was  threatened  and  to  restrict  the  area  of 
carnage  down  to  the  last  minute.  I  do  not  now  soften  the  condem- 
nation expressed  by  Secretary  Hull  and  myself  from  time  to  time 
for  the  acts  of  aggression  that  have  wiped  out  ancient  liberty- 
loving  peace-pursuing  countries  which  had  scrupulously  naaln- 
tained  neutrality.  I  do  not  recant  the  sentiments  of  sympathy 
with  all  free  peoples  resisting  such  aggression,  or  begrudge  the 
material  aid  that  we  have  given  to  them.  I  do  not  regret  my  con- 
sistent endeavor  to  awaken  this  country  to  the  menace  for  us  and 

for   all   we   hold  dear.  .a,  ..       , 

I  have  pursued  these  efforts  In  the  face  of  appeaser  fifth  column- 
ists who  charged  me  with  hysteria  and  warmongering  But  I  felt 
it  mv  duty  my  simple,  plain,  unescapable  duty,  to  arouse  my  coun- 
trymen to  the  danger  of  the  new  forces  let  loose  In  the  world 

So  long  as  I  am  President.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  insure  that  that 
foreign  policy  remain  our  foreign  policy. 

All  that  I  have  done  to  maintain  the  peace  of  this  country  and  to 
prepare  it  morallv.  as  well  as  physicaUy,  for  whatever  contingen- 
cies may  be  In  store.  I  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  my  countrymen. 

We  face  one  of  the  great  choices  of  history. 

It  is  not  alone  a  choice  of  government  by  the  people  versus 
dictatorship 

It  is  not  alone  a  choice  of  freedom  versus  slavery. 

It  is  not  alone  a  choice  t>etween  moving  forward  or  falling  back. 

It  Is  all  of  these  rolled  into  one. 

It  is  the  continuance  of  civilization  as  we  know  It  verstis  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  all  that  we  have  held  dear— religion  against 
godlessncss:  the  ideal  of  Justice  against  the  practice  of  force,  moral 
decency  versus  the  firing  squad;  courage  to  speak  out.  and  to  act. 
versus  the  false  lullaby  of  appeasement. 

But  it  has  been  well  said  that  a  selfish  and  greedy  people  cannot 
be  free. 


The  American  people  must  decide  whether  these  things  are 
worth  making  sacrifices  of  money,  of  energy,  and  of  self  They  will 
not  decide  by  listening  to  m^re  words  or  by  reading  mere  pledges, 
interpretations  and  claims.  They  will  decide  on  the  record— the 
record  as  It  has  boon  made — the  record  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  American  people  will  s\istaln  the  progress  of  a  represent*- 
tlve  democracy,  asking  the  divine  blessing  as  they  face  the  Iuiur» 
with  coiu-age  and  with  faith. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NF.W  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALB  EN  W.  BARKLEY.  OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
BarkleyI  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  at  Chicago.  111.,  on  July   16,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  17,  1940) 

Stadhim.  Chicago,  July  16 — The  text  of  the  address  of  Senator 
Alaen  W.  Baeki-et.  of  Kentucky,  permanent  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  was  as  follows: 

"Fellow  Democrats,  to  the  national  committee,  which  recom- 
mended, and  to  this  convention,  which  has  chosen  me  as  i>erma- 
nent  chairman.  I  express  my  profound  appreciation. 

•I  shall  endeavor  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  with  prompt- 
ness and  fairness  to  the  end  that  you  may  consummate  your  task 
in  dignity  and  good  order. 

"We  assemble  here  In  circumstances  ao  uncommon.  In  the  midst 
of  world  disorders  so  unprecedented  and  surrounded  by  domestic 
obligations  so  compulsive  as  to  charge  us  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring our  Nation  to  meet  consequences  which  will  project  them- 
selves indefinitely  into  the  unpredictable  future. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  faced  one  crisis  after  another  dxiring 
Its  long  and  glorious  history. 

"It  has  been  tested  In  the  crucible  of  faith  and  achievement. 
It  has  never  faltered  In  Its  devotion  to  the  higher  Interests  of  the 
people  of  America.     It  will  not  falter  now. 

"MAKING    or    A    CLEAR   SR:ORO 

"But  we  do  not  come  together  In  any  vain  glorious  spirit  prompted 
by  the  mere  desire  for  a  partisan  or  personal  victory.  Unless  by 
our  record  in  the  past  and  our  concept  of  duty  for  the  future  we 
are  equipped  for  the  tasks  of  statesmanship,  we  have  no  claim  on 
the  American  people  for  further  preferment. 

"The  record  we  have  made  Is  written  in  the  history  of  the 
Flepubllc.  While  we  lay  no  claim  to  perfection  and  fulminate  no 
pretensions  that  this  record  contains  no  errors,  nevertheless  we 
contemplate  with  pride  the  great  tasks  we  have  undertaken  and 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  democracy  and  those  who  believe  in  it 
and  strive  to  advance  it. 

"Let  us  be  equally  unequivocal  In  the  program  we  shall  here 
announce,  so  that  the  American  people  and  the  world  will  know 
what  we  think  and  what  we  propose  to  do. 

"The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  reason  for  the  existence  of  political 
parties  Is  to  afford  a  vehicle  for  the  molding  and  expression  of  public 
opinion  and  for  the  fixation  of  responsibility  In  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

"There  have  been  occasions  when  political  organlzatloris  were 
afraid  to  speak  plainly  or  Intelligently  on  problems  of  transcendent 
Importance  to  this  Nation,  when  language  was  employed  not  to 
convey  but  to  conceal  thought:  when  each  pronouncement  made 
a  frontal  attack  on  all  others,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  have 
been  written  In  mud  by  the  migratory  feet  of  a  weasel. 

"  'COLORS'    or    RIVAL   PLATTORMS 

"Such  Is  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  Party  at  Phila- 
delphia 3  weeks  ago.  It  Is  the  perfect  example  of  the  uncertainties 
and  ambiguities  of  men  who  do  not  know  where  they  are  going 
or  what  they  will  do  when  they  arrive.  The  day  on  which  It  was 
written  was  described  by  Walter  Llppman  as  "black  Tuesday  la 
Philadelphia.' 

"Having  assembled  this  political  ragout  and  found  It  without 
form  and  void.  Its  fabricators  concluded  that  what  it  lacked 
and  needed  was  color.  They  wanted  not  only  color  but  they 
wanted  a  variety  of  colors.  But  while  they  wanted  color,  they  did 
not  desire  fast  color. 
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"Th*v  desired  ■  color  whose  changing  shades  and  shadows  would 
be  determined  by  the  degree  of  re«:ulatiGn  which  a  rearless  Oov- 
errunent  saw  fit  to  Impose  upon  a  vast  empire  ot  power  hitherto 
uncontrolled  In  Its  exercise  of  dcmmlon  over  the  social,  Industrial, 
and  economic  life  of  millions  of  Americana. 

"They  seemed  unwilling  or  afraid  to  nominate  any  man  who  had 
been  a  Republican  for  more  than  2  years.  Hence,  they  chose  a 
political  chameleon. 

"The  Philadelphia  convention  constituted  the  second  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  in  the  heroic  Battle  of  Kilowatt. 

"DKAIXNO  WTTH   'LNHCIUXLU  CHAOB' 

"It  is  not  my  province  or  mv  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  attempt 
any  detailed  review  of  the  history  of  the  world  or  our  own  country 
during  the  past  8  years.  Much  of  that  history  has  been  spread 
before  our  eyes  with  such  kaleldosccplc  rapidity  as  to  render  ty.e 
succession  of  evenU  a  little  vague  to  all  but  the  meticulous 
historian.  ,   ^  ,  , 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  no  similar  period  in  our  n.s- 
tory  has  been  so  crowded  with  engrossing  spectacularlty  or  fraught 
with  such  consequences  to  our  Institutions  or  our  methods  of  '.He. 

"Our  efforts  here  at  home  have  not  been  inspired  by  the  punitive 
desire  to  set  group  against  group  or  to  array  section  against 
section. 

"We  Inherited  chaos  8  years  ago.  We  Inherited  fear,  which  was 
almost  universal.  We  Inherited  lack  of  confidence,  not  only  In  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  in  our  public  Institutions. 

•The  American  people  had  been  led  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  by 
the  fallacies  of  a  smug  and  blind  regime,  which  found  itself  Impo- 
tent to  draw  back  or  to  avert  the  disaster  which  It  had  contrive. 

"SFKEAD  or     DIVASTATION' 

"This  impotence  had  wrought  its  devastation  not  only  in  the  field 
of  business  and  industry  but  had  set  a  blight  on  all  financial 
actlviitles.  .     . 

"Banks  and  confidence  In  them  collapsed.  Wheels  of  Industiy 
were  motlonle^.  The  market  places  for  both  money  and  com- 
modities were  bereft  of  constructive  or  profitable  activities. 

•Agriculture  dropped  and  died  from  a  dry  rot  Inflicted  by  l.^el.<=- 
latlve  and  administrative  incompetence,  while  the  feet  of  15.000.0C0 
American  laborers  wandered  In  vagrant  anxiety  over  the  question  of 
tomorrow's  food  and  shelter. 

"Homes  and  firesides,  millions  of  them,  which  must  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  true  spirit  of  America,  were  on  the  verge  of  per- 
manent loss  through  the  cry  of  the  auctioneer. 

"Abuses  of  the  financial,  economic,  and  social  realms  of  our 
existence  had  grown  so  chronic  that  the  Nation  despaired  of  any 
constructive  or  effective  remedy  against  them. 

•The  status  quo  became  the  law  of  our  being,  and  the  Oovem- 
meni  Imitated  that  backward-flying  bird  which  never  knows  where 
tt  Is  going  but  can  only  see  where  It  has  been. 
••blockikg  or  world  trade 

"American  commerce  with  the  world,  which  in  every  great  Indus- 
trial nation  has  been  and  must  be  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
yardsuck  of  Its  prosperity,  had  fled  from  the  seas  and  the  marts 

of  trade. 

"Encouraged  by  our  own  example  of  folly.  Insurmountable  barriers 
had  been  erected  by  nation  against  nation  through  the  effort  of 
provincial  minds  to  set  metes  and  bounds  to  the  genius  and 
inlUatlve  of  man. 

"In  our  own  hemisphere,  peopled  by  the  children  of  those  who 
had  fought  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Ideal  of  democratic  thought 
and  conduct,  suspicion  and  fear,  political  and  economic,  retarded 
the  cffcrts  to  consummate  a  solidarity  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  common  InteresU  of  all  the  Americas. 

•The  effort  of  the  past  7  years  on  the  part  of  our  Ooverrunent 
has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  remolding  the  faith  of  our  people 
in  their  own  brand  of  democracy  under  the  leadorshlp  of  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  Democrats.  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt. 

"A  CHAXXZNOS   ON    rkSXDOMt 

"W«  have  hMrd  much  from  complacent  thrests  In  recent  years 
•bout  frr*  entrrprtse.  Tt.*  spokesmen  of  th«  Philadelphia  apsrm* 
blAite   invokMl  the  •pirlta  of   th«  d^artcd   In   behalf  of  free  enter- 

firlM>,  and  ex-PfMldent   Hoover   began   his  diatribe   by  proclaiming 
t  th(>  duty  of  his  party  (o  Mivf  Amertca  for  fr««  men. 

"M<»  of  all  mfu  niiKht  to  rry  tnt  lh«  return  of  (rrod^mt,  b«»- 
0auso  h«  and  hln  rcgim*  iMsisniK}  mar*  «hnrHlM  oit  th«  phyakat 
•(•oni'ttik)  and  uplrttual  BMplrattnrts  'ff  th«>  AmoruiMii  \>m,u\f  ihnti 
•tiy  i)th#f  iiroup  wiM/  P^0t  mlsmanag«l  «h#  nffulr*  «»f  tht«  Pi«>pubUif. 
Whul  rr*«(l4»ifi  !•  14  thii  Wf  Itavii  »iMtrMV«-rt,  rimI,  »»y  th«  mm* 
u<%fi\  wh»i«  frtMlttm  tn  it  ihut  (l»o  utNtf«<rm  itiut  \um\i\nt'>  i»(  U>« 
FttilNit«<ltihiN  ihmviitilli'it  will  riwt4^s> 

'  Is  II  ih»  tftm^im  Ut  jiMMtc  Slid  mstiipuisis  and  rt«<<«rmtns  ths 
V«lu*  Hi  th«  M«urltl#s  <>f  Amefli'SH  fittfpnf*x\nn»  iii  wlitftt  mdIIm'M* 
•(  ftur  tmm[*  h«««  inv*«i«Ml  iHsir  mvimmv 

"U»)  lh*y  |>ft*f»>M  W»  iMstruy  ihs  rr<>«rt<ifn  ws  hsvs  «u»rattis<id 
to  iRl»<>f  in  ih«  UnttM}  Mikm  ui  »i«  mmmw  «  imHIs  ium  ii*  »fii« 

CUrypt  tm   UfflM  'ff  MlMMlKf  MrMl   »M'MM>ri   wtilsouvsly   ovsr   ws««a, 
"tl«)  Ui«y  mttpn^¥  Ui  tmti*»0  ih»  ui***ns^vi\\»A  ff*#d'>fn  of  ->n>a 

'TKl    lh«r    MMtMNMf    Ut    90mit^9    tftm    Hffl#UllUP«    ItM    lf0*(Utm    tit 

mMnnnut  vHtiin  liavir  •nd  with  <ti«  (luv«rrmn«Mi  i>t  ih*  Vtuu^H 
•ffliM  ifl  Mwwrinf  •  tmtuif  ihtfinnt  m  ihm  tutUonmi  irw^tiw  f«/f 
ttM  ••r*i^#  lh0i  rvniUff  <«»  •<»*'ii'«v' 

|><  U»*y  pftfp*itni  Ui  rot  urn  U>«  Amfuum  riiriiMrr  ut  itw  ifu<'tn« 
at  19»1  ir»«u«4  i*t  twM*  tiMt  M>e<^M>  wto4;h  tm  has  rMwiVfU  u»Mi«r 


"Mr.  Hoover,  who  constitutes  the  remaining  living  symbol  of 
Republican  wisdom.  In  his  speech  at  the  convention,  said  the 
Republican  Party  was  the  first  to  bring  relief  to  the  American 
farmer.  What  he  no  doubt  meant  to  say  was  that  Republican 
leadership  was  the  first  to  bring  the  need  for  relief  to  th? 
American  farmer. 

■Will  they  restore  the  freedom  of  vast  holding  companies,  draw- 
ing their  substance  frcm  local  utilities  and  their  consumers  to 
continue  their  depredations  upon  the  public,  to  prevent  which 
the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  was  passed  over  the  vehement 
protest   of   the    present    Republican    candidate    for   President  "> 

•In  truth,  the  reason  for  the  shlfUng  of  his  political  robes  was  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  plus  the  completion  and  development 
of  a  great  natural  resource  in  the  Tennes.see  "Valley,  begun  during  the 
first  World  War  In  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

•Will  they  destroy  or  undermine  the  laws  we  have  enacted  for  the 
aged  and  unemployed? 

"Will  they  restore  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  compulsion  of  old 
age  to  descend  to  the  grave  in  penury  and  want? 

"Will  they  restore  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  compulsion  of  unem- 
ployed men  to  walk  the  .streets  in  search  of  work  or  take  their  places 
in  bread  lines  where  they  stood  in  1932? 

"STRONGER   SBCTTRITT    LAW   URGCT 

"We  have  made  but  a  beginning  In  this  great  Hold  of  social  secii- 
ritv.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  strengthen  and  simplify  the  law 
not  only  to  provide  greater  assistance  but  also  to  provide  greater 
uniformity  In  the  benefits  accruing  to  those  entitled  to  them  under 
the  social  security  law. 

•'There  ought  to  be  greater  uniformity  throughout  the  Nation  in 
the  provisions  for  old-age  pensions;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
uniformity  can  be  secured  only  when  th-^  Federal  Government 
assumes  greater  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  benefits 
which  the  law  accords. 

"What  is  this  freedom  which  we  have  driven  out  and  which  they 
wiU  entice  back  to  this  land  of  the  free? 

•'Do  the  Philadelphia  guarantors  of  a  return  of  freedom  propose  to 
abolish  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or  the  National  Youth 
Administration  which  have  prepared  more  than  3,000.000  young  men 
and  women  for  re.sponsibilities  in  life  and  given  them  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  relationship  between  them  and  their  Government? 
•Mr.  Hoover,  in  his  Philadelphia  exegesis,  announced  that  the 
New  Deal  had  stabilized  unemployment.  Having  himself  multiplied 
it  beyond  all  prevloxis  calculations,  even  he  ought  to  welcome  some 
degree  of  stabilization 

"Durlrig  this  pretended  eclipse  of  free  enterprise  In  America  the 
national  income  has  increased  from  $38,000,000,000  to  $71,000,000,000 
per  annum.  The  last  Republican  administration  had  reduced  It 
from  eighty  billions  to  thirty-eight  billions  and  had  Inaugurated 
that  succession  of  annual  deficits  which  they  now  proclaim  as  the 
peculiar  patent  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

'The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  situations  Is  that 
Roosevelt  deficits  have  been  reflected  In  vast  improvements  and 
additions  to  the  values  of  property  and  life  In  every  community 
In  the  United  States,  while  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Nation  any  evidence  of  value  or  Increased  enjoyment  of  life 
that  previous  deficit  spending  had  accomplished. 

"In  this  same  period  during  which  they  believe  freedom  has 
fled  from  our  shores  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  has  been 
jeopardized  the  price  of  Government  bonds  on  the  markets  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  rose  from  80  cent"  on  the  dollar  to  nearly 
$1  20.  notwithstanding  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  rate  of  Interest 
which  these  obligations  bear. 

"During  this  same  period  the  total  lndebtedne<w  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  decreased  by  more  than  $10,000,000  000.  which  does 
not  Indicate  that  they  are  headed  toward  predicted  bankruptcy. 

"IMPROVEMENTS    HAVE    COST    MONET 

"These  Improvements,  these  aids  to  Industry  and  to  labor,  and  the 
general  restoration  of  the  morale  of  our  people  have  cost  money. 
We  do  not  d»ny  thst  They  have  made  It  necssary  for  u»  to  bor- 
row money  and  lew  taxes  which  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  untiecrs^nrv  and  uncl»>«lrable 

"But  the  Am«^»c«n  p«^pi*  srp  not  and  wUl  not  be  frlRhtenod  Into 
pNnic  when  th^y  rraiire  that  during  the  pstt  7  yearx,  whil«>  th« 
di>M  of  the  Nsttonai  aovf>rnm<>nt  Hm  inrroaaed  by  laa  ooo  m;<)  o')0, 
thi<ir  lolsl  other  ptjhilfl  nw\  prlvstp  dehl«  Um^p  ttprtputt^il  by  tnnrs 
than  $m)0(HH)tH),OWt  snO  thN«  tltirins  thia  ■Mm«<  7'V«<nr  p^riiMi  thi>ir 
nn^tPfi-  ii<«nitM<  tin*  itwriiMMMl  fuur  (Itnen  h*  much  sn  has  the 
llHlvhiedMHM  rif  the  ^mteral  (>«»vsrti»rM>nt 

"All  ihia  h«*  Heen  fton*  in  itriUf  lo  fMi«>fs  <|»«  fHiih  nt  the  Anw>r« 
U'SM  people  lit  l>l«ir  Oovornmetil  sl>d  Ui  eftt(>h«ai<«<  the  tniH  that  i,\tf 
(iuvenuMeiii  !•  !•«'•  mm  su«4er«  iiii«p|»fiNii  hiihl»  iiintiimsie  (hiiie  iifl 
yifiMtar  lit  Wa«titn«t«'ft   'sIiwim  i»«  mk/um  «/f  ut  in(«re«i  iii  il»«  snslr* 

"All  'hu  ha*  heed  <t"fie  tn  r1emniia«fste  that  the  pfofeeaee  of  de> 
mtmttmf  (mn  Im  made  in  reafH>rid  in  the  iMmiit  nl  men  and  Wf/men 
I'  he*  Ihwm  done  lit  ordor  i<>  (>f/(va  thst  uittUif  our  tUtu»UluUi>n  and 
witlMMit  ih»nu\hg  lit  MrMierrniMing  mir  tnrm  itl  K>;tertiment  it  run  h» 
made  an  ifietrument  itl  aervwe  iindef  Itt*  atreae  iil  •  Kreai  '>ftat* 

"ft  oenn/H  h0  detited  fhat  (l*mf>*riuj  tfse  in  itrt  »>«ed  nt  thie 
pr<lr>f  ni  Its  iHHf4tf  end  Its  prmer 

"M«var  hmii.tv  IM  our  hi*tu>fy  hee  demiers^  been  undef  attadi 
tm  •  wuutf  truin  then  dufir««  the  iset  de/«4e, 

'MAMl'ti  Vt¥)kHU  mttWiH 

"Tm  •  eetiiury  sitd  irutrn  i>TWf  U)  thf  World  War,  the  ra«e«  of 
men  were  mi^iiig  toward  th«  yoal  of  (reedi/m  aiul  aeli -government. 
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Beginning  with  our  own  Revolution  and  a  little  later  with  the 
French  Revolution,  the  theory  of  democratic  Institutions  found 
acceptance  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"During  this  century  most  of  South  America  established  Its  free- 
dom from  Spain  and  other  foreign  dominations  under  republican 
forms  of  government,  patterned  largely  after  our  own.  France 
drove  the  last  Bonaparte  from  the  throne  and  established  the  French 
Republic. 

"China  proclaimed  a  republic  throughout  her  vast  territory,  and 
among  the  far-flung  elements  of  the  British  Empire  a  common- 
wealth of  nations  emerged,  in  which  the  people  strengthened  their 
local  institutions  and  extended  their  privileges  of  independent 
action, 

"In  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  even  those  which  clung  to  the 
traditions  of  monarchy,  the  people  Increased  their  power  over  and 
participation  in  their  governments. 

"In  Russia  the  Czar  and  all  that  he  represented  were  unhorsed  In 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  revolution  for  the  people.  In  Germany 
the  Kaiser  abdicated  and  fled  his  country  following  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  republic. 

"In  ESigland  the  House  of  Lords  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  ancient 
prerogatives.  In  Italy  the  King  became  a  puppet,  and  in  South 
Africa  the  principles  of  self-government  l>ecame  an  established  fact 
following  the  Boer  War. 

"Even,where  it  seemed  that  the  doctrine,  proclaimed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  all  governments  derived  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  was  on  the  march  and  would  at  length 
cover  the  earth  like  the  waters  cover  the  sea, 

"PROCESS  SENT  INTO  REVXRSK 

"But  In  the  past  decade  or  two  this  process  seems  to  have  gone 
In  reverse.  Whether  as  the  result  of  some  evil  spirit  loosed  by 
the  agonies  of  the  World  War,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Impotence 
of  existing  regimes  to  understand  or  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  we  need  not  here  undertake  to  determine. 

"But  we  do  know  that  autocracy  rears  its  ugly  face  In  larger  por- 
tions of  the  world  today  than  at  any  thne  since  the  formation  of 
the  American  Republic,  and  we  do  know  that  we  are  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  defending  and  preserving  our  democratic 
Institutions,  as  we  have  built  them  and  enjoyed  them,  or  seeing 
them  confounded  by  the  convergence  of  antagonistic  Ideologies  in  a 
world  dedicated  not  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
but  that  all  men  are  created  to  feed  the  maw  of  greedy,  grasping 
totalitarian  states. 

••In  the  midst  of  these  alternatives  there  Is  but  one  choice  that 
the  American  people  can  make  with  honor  to  themselves  and  fidelity 
to  traditions  and  principles  for  which  the  Nation  was  created  and 
to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

"That  choice  Is  to  fight  against  those  who  would  assault  our  ter- 
ritory, our  independence,  our  Ideals,  or  our  vital  Interests,  or  any- 
thing which  we  are  committed  or  pledged  to  defend  and  preserve, 
whether  that  assault  is  launched  from  a  foreign  source  or  is  Insti- 
gated  by  disloyal  or  subversive  Influence  within  our  own  borders. 

"We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  for  our- 
selves whether  this  democracy  which  we  have  instituted  and  de- 
veloped is.  first,  worth  preserving;  and,  second,  whether  we  have 
the  courage,  the  fortitude,  and  the  Intelligence  to  exert  the  effort 
and  make  the  sacrifice  e.ssentlal  to  Its  preservation. 

'We  must  determine  whether  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  American  system  for  which  we  have  labored  the  last  8  years, 
after  all,  was  worth  the  effort,  and  whether  we  are  ready  to  an- 
nounce to  all  the  world  that  not  only  the  United  States  but  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  dedicated  as  a  sanctuary  for 
free  men,  and  that  any  effort  from  any  outside  .source  to  encroach 
upon  it  territorially,  politically,  or  by  any  other  form  of  Insidious 
penetration  will  be  met  by  the  total  Impact  of  all  our  resources  of 
men.  money,  and  material,  until  the  encroachment  and  those  who 
undertake  it  shall  have  been  broken  and  driven  back. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  we  desire  war.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  do  not  cherish  peace  and  goodwill  among  all  nations  and  all 
races  It  dors  not  mean  that  we  propose  to  become  Involved  In 
the  military  conflict  nmong  foreign  nations.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  propoae  or  Intend  to  aend  the  armed  forcea  of  thIa  nation  to  the 
batilefleldd  of  Etirope  or  Aais  for  the  purpose  of  determining  mili- 
tary auperloiify  nmong  thp  natlona  involved. 

'But  It  rto^-s  nipan  that  wa  propose  to  spp  that  nt  irnat  ona  con- 
tinent on  thia  i-nrth  ahnll  be  kept  free  for  the  Brconnt  of  tha  indl* 
vidiiMl  snd  rollaHivj.  fiB»i«a  »iM«l  pfivile|#»  of  frea  m.Mi        ,^    .  .^ 

'It  meniiM  tli»»(   wa  pi(>p(HM<  id  hold  f»«t  t<»  Imp  n"/(fin>'  titat  iha 
■iNte  la  (ranted  tm  ilia  M.fvua  il  the  people  nod  «.<;i  ihni   llii"  I'fn. 
pie  »rp  uraati-d  tut  tlia  .  apt/.Hation  of  the  »tala         .  „     ,.        ,     , 
'  rof  una  iM*H  wa  muai  »»e  prepared,  nuttuWy.  aplriuislly,  |>liya|. 
Mlly,  m«««lt«iti<'ally,  e<oi»«,mMelly  _      ..  .    , 

J».   Iha   io«<|H    «<'fi«l'»ifi«-rat|on,  Mltetf  th*  «epii»»lwa»(  platform 
nrtooied  at   I'luUrt^lrhia,   wa   Hnd   ttie  folloit'lOK   l/fllllaMl   |»la«;*  of 

"'The  ReiMihluan  Farte  atMnd*  fof  Am»rl/a»ilam,  i»fa|»)«f».fHia«a, 
Mtid  i>ea<e.  Wa  aMofUliiMlv  faalen  uptm  the  >!»•*  Uaal  full  raaj,/,,,.!. 
biliif  for  our  tjM|»fr|«.r»<lni'»a  aiMl  tor  the  <!oi»ae<nieMl  (lahgaf  of 
invlvarnaitt   lo   wnr  '  ,     .    ^  m       ,, 

'Wo  raaiK/naihle  p/.litlral  jMirlr  •tef  promulgated  an. of  a  rte/aii. 
ful  sll»»l  lit  alt  tt»a  hl'tory  of  polUleml  pertlea  In  the  Unllad  nittU'n 

"I  do  not  ri'li-h  the  »i».«*a«i(*  to  lf»dut««  In  perilaen  diapuia  ovar 
(he  «iue«»|/<n  of  f»fa|>e»ad»»»ae  It  might  ImH  to  l>e  a  par ll«sli  t<u«ation 
ihil,  in  view  of  l)»e  fsi  t  that  tlie  RepuMUen  platform  a^.rk.  to  fnuke 
tt  •  p»ril»«»»  t|Ua.tion,  I  am  ikH  •fr^Ml  to  d»etus«  u  on  that  »Maie, 


"crrECTs  or  TRXATres  on  dotnss 
"Following  the   World   War   the   nations  sincerely  sought  p«ac« 
and  disarmament. 

"The  United  States,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion, called  the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference.  This  con- 
ference was  hailed  as  a  great  step  toward  lifting  the  burden  of 
armaments  from  the  people  of  the  nations  involved.  War  ves- 
sels were  sunk.  Blueprints  were  torn  to  pieces;  and  ships  under 
construction   were   ordered   scrapp>ed. 

"But  following  this  conference  it  turned  out  that  under  the 
administrations  of  Republican  Presidents,  our  naval  building  pro- 
gram did  not  approximate  the  ratio  allowed  by  the  agreement 
entered  Into. 

"Then  came  the  so-called  nine-power  pact,  entered  Into  by  nine 
nations  during  the  control  of  our  Government  by  the  Republican 
Party  under  which  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate Army  and  Navy  were  still  further  retarded. 

"Then  came  the  so-called  Brland -Kellogg  Pact,  by  which  nearly 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  agreed  to  renounce  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  This  hope  for  world  peace  was  made  the 
excuse  for  further  reductions  in  appropriations  and  In  construction 
for  our  national  defense. 

"I  do  not  decry  these  efforts  for  world  peace.  The  American  peo- 
ple, in  common  with  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  sincerely 
hoped  and  prayed  that  war  would  not  again  drench  the  earth  in 
human  blood. 

•But  it  cannot  be  claimed  by  those  who  were  then  in  power  in 
this  Nation  that  anything  substantial  was  done  to  build  up  or  even 
maintain  the  minimum  requirements  of  our  national-defense 
equipment. 

"Instead  of  having  only  75,000  we  have  241,000  equipped  soldiers 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  present  Congress,  on  the  recom- 
mendation and  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  has  author- 
ized an  Increase  to  375,000  men  and  will  authorize  further  Increases 
as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  may  be  required. 

"In  view  of  the  abortive  effort  of  the  Republican  convention  to 
fasten  on  the  New  Deal  the  responsibility  for  any  lack  of  prepared- 
ness that  may  now  exist  and  to  elude  any  portion  of  that  resjxin- 
slbllity.  let  us  make  some  comparisons. 

"During  the  7  years  since  1933  our  Government  has  expended 
$1,300,000,000  more  on  the  Army  than  was  expended  during  the 
previous  7  years. 

"In  these  same  7  years  the  United  States  has  expended  $1,500,- 
000.000  more  on  the  Navy  than  was  expended  during  the  previous 
7    years. 

"These  expenditures  were  recommended  and  appropriated  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  they  were  made  necessary  largely  because 
Republican  administrations  had  sorely  neglected  both  arms  of  our 
national  defense. 

"During  the  last  year  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  administration,  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navy  amounted  to  $960,000,000.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Harding  administration  they  were  reduced  to  $485,000,000.  Dvir- 
Ing  the  12  years  of  Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover  they  continued 
to  decline  until  the  fiscal  year  of  1934  when  they  reached  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  $266,000,000.  which  was  the  last  naval  appropria- 
tion enacted  as  Mr.  Hoover  was  about  to  retire  from  office. 

'During  those  12  years  not  a  single  battleship  was  laid  down 
for  construction  and  only  20  other  types  of  combatant  vessels, 
such  as  cruisers,  submarines,  and  gunboats,  were  constructed. 

••During  the  past  4  years  we  have  completed  115  combatant 
naval  vessels.  We  have  under  construction  now  138  additional 
vessels,  consisting  of  10  battleships,  5  aircraft  carriers,  4  heavy 
cruisers,  17  light  cruisers,  61  destroyers,  and  41  submarines, 

"In  addition  to  these  vessels  now  under  construction  we  have 
provided  for  the  construction  of  enough  naval  war  craft  to  give 
us  the  largest  navy  In  the  world,  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  our 
IritercstB  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  against  any 
aggressor  from  any  source  in  any  part  of  this  world. 
"What  else  does  the  record  reveal? 

"When  the  naval  approprlatlona  bill  for  the  f\«cal  year  1939 
waa  paa^ed  In  thn  Benale  a  majority  of  Republican  Benatora,  In* 
rluding  the  Roputallcan  candidate  for  Vice  Prrsldrnt,  Senator  Mc- 
Nart.  voted  RKBlnat  It.  .      ^        .     .». 

"Whan  In  tha  aprinjc  of  1B»9  ihrre  csma  bafore  the  IM-nate  the 
bill  MutPsaiMB  Iha  number  of  Army  alriJlanaa  from  ft.WX)  to  11,000,  • 
majoMty  ol  h»'publi»Hn  l»«»nwl<>ra,  inrhidiMK  ihair  prfsant  candt- 
(intK  frrr  Vl(<«<  frpnH\*<ui,  voii>d  Huninat  It 

"Whan  ifi  tha  >Mnat#«  tha  Waval  appromlallonn  bill  for  the  naeel 
iPtkT  1040  waa  ailopiod,  iiaarly  half  the  ft«>publMiNn  MatnlM'ra  voted 

NtfNll**'    It 

'Whan  lit  M*y  19(19,  Oie  Weval  Apj»roi»riiit|ofi(i  Hill  I'wrrylfn  • 
hllll/>ii  dollara  for  tha  Mavy  waa  bafof*  ifiK  Houaa  «rf  M4<pr«aeiil»' 
(ivaa    tii  tha  Ml  votea  (Hat   MHaloai  |l  A4  ware  tU>VUU\U*Utt 

"Whan  Iha  Moiiae  of  Rei/raaenletlva*  waa  i'Of»a|d*rlni|  ll»e  Armf 
ap|»K»l»rietiofMi  hill  for  Itt4<l,  4  s»nandm«<nla  w»<»a  oftarad  by  He* 
IHiblliMhs  lo  fadu<ia  the  aurna  for  alKMul  aervK'*,  <frdnaii«a  snd  »ir» 
planaa  Of  Ihe  J/WI  M^ifoliera  Voting  fof  theae  radUitKiha  14* 
^pfp  Wepubll'SMa  ,      .^^ 

"Only  aluht  Hepiibllrena  voted  eireinat  the  rad«i/'t|/>na  In  tr># 
fJnited  Mtel^'a  (»*-f>ete  o»»e  of  Ilia  ftepuhlt«'Nn  <;«ndldat««  tirf  rreeldent, 
Mr  TArr,  urgad  e»»  afrM't»dmer»i  radu<!|»nf  appr/zprielWiria  for  t»»e 
Army  Hf»d  Wavy  try  2h  t>*>r«^titti ,  itTUi.  ui  far  »•  1  beva  »ieen  Mt\*  \4t 
learn,  tha  man  *>>o  »>oaed  birn  r/ut  for  the  ltepubti«en  nomtrMitioo, 
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Mr   Wendell  L.  Wlllkle.  uttered  no  warning  or  advice  to  his  newly 
made  Republican  brethren  on  the  subject  of  national  defense. 

"He  was  probably  too  buay  Ulking  about  balancing  the  Budget 
and  trying  to  prevent  the  efforts  of  tbe  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunlsslon  to  unscramble  his  billion-dollar  utility  holding  com- 
pany omelet,  and  endeavoring  to  thwart  the  objectives  of  the  great 
Tenneaaee  VaUey  project  which  was  begim  22  years  ago  as  a  part  oX 
our  national-defense  program. 

"And  as  late  as  last  Thursday  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when,  at  the  urgent  request  and  recommendation  of  William  R. 
Knudscn  and  Edward  8tettinl\is,  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense,  and  also  at  tbe  urgent  solicitation  of 
Mr  Duun.  a  member  of  the  engineering  Arm  which  Mr  Wlllkle  con- 
sulted In  his  fight  against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an  effort 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  dam  for 
the  purpose  of  Inaugurating  the  speedy  manufacture  of  necessary 
aluminum  for  the  construction  of  airplanes,  the  effort  was  blocked 
t>f  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea. 
"PUEsronrr's  woks  fob  psacs 

"But  what  of  oiH"  Involvement  In  war? 

"No  man  who  ever  occupied  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
*ver  strove  more  valiantly  to  avert  the  present  war  in  Europe  before 
its  outbreak  than  did  Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  man  ever  condemned  in 
more  unmeasured  terms  the  wicked  determination  to  resort  to  the 
brutal  force  of  arms  In  conquering  peaceful  and  friendly  nations,  or 
In  settling  any  legitimate  controversies  among  the  nations  oX 
Europe. 

"No  political  party  or  administration  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
Nation  ever  made  greater  sacriflces  to  avoid  involvement  in  war  than 
have  been  made  by  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  present  adminis- 
tration. 

'*Por  more  than  a  century  we.  as  a  Nation,  have  Insisted  on  the 
freedom  of  the  setw.  We  have  Insisted  that  our  flag  and  every  flag 
had  the  right  to  sail  the  seas  in  time  of  war.  subject  to  certain 
rights  Of  search  and  seizure  We  have  insisted  on  the  right  of 
Americans  to  trade  and  travel  under  an  International  law  that 
had  been  recognized  for  centuries. 

"It  waa  our  Insistence  on  the  observance  of  these  rights  that 
dnally  drew  us  into  the  World  War  In  1917. 

"But  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  or  likelihood  of  our  In- 
volvement In  this  war  through  incidents  incapable  of  being  fore- 
seen, we  have,  in  the  neutrality  law.  recommended  by  the  President 
and  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  over  the  protest  of  the 
Republicans,  prohibited  American  ships  to  sail  In  belligerent  or 
dangerous  waters  or  American  citizens  to  travel  there;  and  we  have 
prohibited  even  the  granting  of  credit  to  belligerent  nations  and 
required  them  to  pay  caah  for  what  they  buy  and  to  transport  it 
In  their  own  or  other  foreign  veasels. 

"If  the  Republicans  In  Congress  had  been  successful  In  defeating 
this  legislation,  we  might  already  be  Involved  in  the  war  which  they 
pretend  ao  much  to  tear. 

"In  these  days  of  peril  and  uncertainty,  we  invoke  the  spirit  of  a 
united  Anwrica 

"We  shall  expect  to  make  sacrifices.  We  shall  expect  to  forego 
some  luxuries  and  conveniences.  Already  the  Impact  of  world  con- 
ditions has  colored  our  thoughts  and  remolded  some  of  our  concep- 
tions and  methods  of  life. 

"But  It  has  not  lessened  otir  resolution.  It  has  not  made  us 
afraid  It  has  not  cowed  the  spirit  which  discovered,  populated, 
developed,  and  clvUlBed  this  America  of  ours.  It  has  but  served  to 
strengthen  our  determiiutlon  and  fortify  our  resistance. 

'In  the  midst  of  these  threats  we  call  on  our  people  for  unity. 
The  relationship  between  a  people  and  their  government  is  not  a 
one-way  thorotigbfare.  The  obligations  are  reciprocal.  They  call 
for  that  oonoert  of  soul  and  purixiae  which  knows  no  distinction 
of  race,  origin,  color,  or  religion. 

"We  know  that  Jew  and  gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  white 
and  colored,  rich  and  poor,  native  bom  and  foreign  bom  will  rise 
in  all  their  might  and  holy  zeal  to  guard  these  portals  against  the 
fate  which  has  wrecked  other  peoples  and  other  civilizations. 

"To  this  high  commitment  we  pledge  ourselves  and  all  that  we 
Shall  here  undertake. 

"In  Its  consummation  we  invoke  the  guidance  of  God.  who.  we 
believe,  still  sits  upon  His  throne,  still  rules  In  earth  and  heaven, 
and  still  holds  in  the  hollow  of  Hla  hand  the  destiny  of  nations 
and  of  men." 


The  1940  Platform  of  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


PLATI^tM  ADOPTED  AT  THE  CHICAOO  CONVENTION 


Mr.  BTBNES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  oX  the  Rscoeo  tbe  platform 


adopted  by  the  Democratic  Party  at  its  national  convention 
recently  held  in  Chicago,  HI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platXorm  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

PaXAMBL^ 

The  world  is  undergoing  violent  changes.  Humanity,  uneasy  in 
this  machine  age,  is  demanding  a  sense  of  security  and  dignity 
based  on  human  values.  No  democratic  government,  which  falls  to 
recognize  this  trend — and  take  appropriate  action — can  survive. 

That  Is  why  the  Government  of  this  Nation  has  moved  to  keep 
ahead  of  this  trend,  has  moved  with  speed  mexpllcable  to  thote 
who  do  not  see  this  trend. 

Outside  the  Americas,  established  institutions  are  being  over- 
thrown and  democratic  philosophies  are  being  repudiated  by  those 
whose  creed  recognizes  no  power  higher  than  military  force,  no 
values  other  than  a  false  efficiency. 

What  the  founding  fathers  realized  upon  this  continent  was  a 
daring  dream  that  men  could  have  not  only  physical  security,  not 
only  efficiency,  but  something  else  In  addition  that  men  had  never 
had  before — the  security  of  the  heart  that  comes  with  freedom, 
the  peace  of  nUnd  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  Justice. 

To  this  generation  of  Americans  it  is  given  to  defend  this  demo- 
cratic faith  as  it  Is  challenged  by  social  maladjuatment  within  and 
totalitarian  greed  without.  The  world  revolution  against  which  we 
prepare  our  defense  is  so  threatening  that  not  until  it  has  burned 
itself  out  In  the  last  corner  of  the  earth  will  our  democracy  be  uble 
to  relax  its  guard. 

In  this  world  crisis,  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to 
"defend  against  external  attack  and  to  Justify  by  internal  progress 
the  system  of  government  and  way  of  life  from  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  takes  Its  name. 

Toward  the  modem  fulflllment  of  the  American  Ideal,  the  D-ttoo- 
cratlc   Party,   durmg   the   last    7   years,    has   labored   successfully — 

1.  To  strengthen  democracy  by  defensive  preparedness  against 
aggression,  whether  by  open  attack  or  secret  Inflltratlon; 

2.  To  strengthen  democracy  by  increasing  our  economic  efficiency; 
and 

3.  To  strengthen  democracy  by  Improving  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

These  three  objectives  are  one  and  Inseparable.  No  nation  can 
be  strong  by  armaments  alone.  It  must  possess  and  use  all  the 
necessary  resources  for  producing  goods  plentifully  and  distributing 
them  effectively. 

It  must  add  to  these  factors  of  material  strength  the  unconquT- 
able  spirit  and  energy  of  a  contented  people  convinced  that  there 
are  no  boundaries  to  human  progress  and  happiness  In  a  land  of 
liberty. 

Our  faith  that  these  objectives  can  be  attained  Is  made  unshak- 
able by  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  present  administration — 
In  stopping  the  waste  and  exploitation  of  our  national  resources, 
in  restoring  to  the  average  man  and  woman  a  stake  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  democracy.  In  enlarging  our  national  armaments,  and 
In  SLchievlng  national  unity. 

We  shall  hold  fast  to  these  gains.  We  are  proud  of  our  record. 
Therefore  the  party  In  convention  assembled  endorses  whole- 
heartedly the  brilliant  and  courageous  leadership  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  statesmanship  and  that  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  7  trying  years  And  to  our  President  and  great 
leader  we  send  our  cordial  greetings 

The  American  people  are  determined  that  war,  raging  In  Eiiroi)e, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  shall  not  come  to  America. 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack.  We  favor  and  shall  rigorously 
enforce  and  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  direction  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  the  security  and  defense  of  our  own  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  peace 

For  years  our  President  has  warned  the  Nation  that  organized 
assaults  against  religion,  democracy,  and  international  good  faith 
threatened  our  own  peace  and  security. 

Men  blinded  by  partisanship  brushed  aside  these  warnings  as 
war  mongerlng  and  officious  intermeddling.  TTie  fall  of  12  nations 
was  necessary  to  bring  their  belated  approval  of  legislative  and 
Executive  action  that  the  President  had  urged  and  undertaken  with 

the  full  support  of  the  people. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  President's  foresight  and  action  that  our 
defense  forces  are  today  at  the  peak  of  their  peacetime  effectiveness. 

Weakness  and  unpreparedness  Invite  aggression.  We  must  b« 
so  strong  that  no  possible  combination  of  F>owers  would  dare  to 
attack  us.  We  propose  to  provide  America  with  an  invincible  air 
force,  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  protect  all  our  seacoasts  and  our 
national  Interests,  and  a  fully  equipped  and  mechanized  Army. 

We  shall  continue  to  ccordlnate  these  implements  of  defense 
with  the  necessary  expansion  of  Industrial  capacity  and  with  the 
training  of  appropriate  personnel.  Outstanding  leaders  of  Industry 
and  labor  have  already  been  enlisted  by  the  Government  to  harness 
cur  mighty  economic  forces  for  national  defense. 

Experience  of  other  nations  gives  warning  that  total  defense  is 
necessary  to  repel  attack  and  that  partial  defense  Is  no  defense 

We  have  seen  the  downfall  of  nations  accomplished  through 
international  dissension  provoked  from  without. 

We  denounce  and  will  do  all  In  our  power  to  destroy  the  trenson- 
able  activities  of  d.sgulsed  antidemocratic  and  un-American  agen- 
cies which  would  sap  our  strength.'  paralyze  cur  will  to  defend  cur- 
selves,  and  destroy  our  unity  by  inciting  race  against  race,  clasa 
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against  class.  rellRlon  against  religion,  and  the  people  against  their 
free  Institutions 

To  make  America  strong  and  to  keep  America  free,  every  American 
must  give  of  Ms  talents  and  treasure  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
and  his  country's  needs.  We  must  have  democracy  at  sacrifice  as 
well  as  democracy  of  opportunity. 

To  insure  that  our  armaments  shall  be  Implements  of  peace 
rather  than  war.  we  shall  continue  our  traditional  policies  of  the 
good  neighbor,  observe  and  advocate  International  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  for  treaty  obligations,  cultivate  foreign  trade 
through  desirable  trade  agreements,  and  foster  economic  collabora- 
tion with  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  self-defense  and  in  good  conscience,  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  cannot  afford  heartlessly  or  In  a  spirit  of  appeasement 
to  Ignore  the  peace-loving  and  liberty-loving  peoples  wantonly 
attacked  by  ruthless  aggressors. 

We  pledge  to  extend  to  these  peoples  >all  the  material  aid  at 
cur  command,  consistent  with  law  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Interests  of  our  own  national  self-defenae,  all  to  the  end  that  peace 
and  International  good  faith  may  yet  emerge  triumphant. 

We  do  not  regard  the  need  for  preparedness  a  warrant  for  in- 
fringement upon  our  civil  liberties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall 
continue  to  protect  them,  in  the  keen  realization  that  the  vivid 
contrast  between  the  freedom  we  enjoy  and  the  dark  repression 
which  prevails  in  the  lands  where  liberty  Is  dead  affords  warning 
and  example  to  our  |  eop'e  to  confirm  their  faith  in  democ/acy. 

We  must  strengthen  democracy  by  increasing  our  economic  effi- 
ciency. 

THE  UAND   AND  TKK  rAKMEK 

The  well-being  of  the  land  and  thoae  who  work  upon  it  is  basic 
to  the  real  defense  and  security  of  America. 

The  Republican  Party  gives  Its  promises  to  the  farmer  and  its 
allegiance  to  those  who  exploit  him. 

Since  1932  farm  Income  has  been  doubled;  6.000.000  farmers, 
representing  more  than  80  percent  of  all  farm  families,  have  par- 
ticipated in  an  effective  soil  conservation  program;  the  farm  debt 
and  the  Interest  rate  on  farm  debt  have  been  reduced  and  farm 
foreclosures  have  been  drastically  curtailed;  rural  highways  and 
farm-to-market  roads  have  been  vastly  Improved  and  extended; 
the  surplufses  on  the  farms  have  been  u.sed  to  feed  the  needy: 
low-cost  electricity  has  been  brought  to  5,000,000  farm  people  as  a 
result  of  the  rural  electrification  program:  thousands  of  Impover- 
ished farm  families  have  been  rehabilitated,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  stop  the  alarming  growth  of  farm  tenancy,  to  Increase 
land  ownership,  and  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  migratory  farm 
labor. 

We  pledge  ourselves: 

To  make  parity  as  well  as  soil-conservation  payments  until  such 
time   as  the   goal  of  parity  Income  for  agriculture  is  realized. 

To  extend  and  enlarge  the  tenant-purchase  program  until  every 
deserving  tenant  farmer  has  a  real  opportunity  to  have  a  farm  of 

his  own. 

To  refinance  existing  farm  debts  at  lower  interest  rates  and  on 
longer  and  more  flexible  terms. 

To  continue  to  provide  for  adjustment  of  production  through 
democratic  processes  to  the  extent  that  excess  surpluses  are  capable 

of  control.  .  ^ 

To  continue  the  program  of  rehabilitation  of  farmers  who  need 

and  merit  aid.  ^  ^   .. 

To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ever-normal  granary  on  behalf 
of  the  national  defense,  the  consximer  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  American  farmer. 

To  continue  to  make  commodity  loans,  to  maintain  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  to  prevent  destructively  low  prices. 

To  expand  the  domestic  consumption  of  our  surpluses  by  the 
food  and  cotton  stamp  plan,  the  free  school  lunch,  low-cost  mlik. 
and  other  plans  for  bringing  surplus  farm  commodities  to  needy 
consumers. 

To  continue  our  substantially  Increased  appropriations  for 
research  and  extension  work  through  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
for  research  laboratories  establtehed  to  develop  new  outlets  for 
farm  products.  .,.     ».       -^     , 

To  conserve  the  soil   and   water  resources  for  the  benefit  of 

farmers  and  the  Nation.  In  such  conservation  programs  we  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  bring  about  that  development  In  forests  and 
other  permanent  crops  as  wlU  not  unduly  expand  llvestocit  and 
oalry  products. 

To  safeguard  the  farmer's  foreign  markets  and  expand  his 
domestic  market  for  all  domestic  crops. 

To  enlarge   the   rural -electrification  program. 

To   encourage   farmer-owned    and   controlled    cooperatives. 

To  continue  the  broad  program  launched  by  this  administration 
for  the  coordinated  development  of  our  river  basins  through  recla- 
mation and  irrigation,  flood  control.  reforesUtlon  and  soil  conserva- 
tion, stream  purification,  recreation,  fish  and  game  protection,  low- 
cost  fKJwer.  and  rural  industry. 

To  encourage  marketing  agreements  In  aid  of  producers  of  dairy 
products  vegetables,  fruits,  and  special  types  for  the  purpose  of 
orderly  marketing  and  the  avoidance  of  unfair  and  wasteful 
practices. 

To  extend  crop  Insurance  from  wheat  to  other  crops  as  rapidly 
as  experience  Justifies  such  extension. 

To  safeguard  the  family-sized  farm  in  all  our  programs. 

To  finance  these  programs  adequately  In  order  that  they  may 

be  effective.  ^  .     »     ,.w 

In  settling  new  lands  reclaimed  frcm  the  desert  by  projects  like 
Grand  Coulee,  we  shall  give  priority  to  homeless  families  who  have 
lost  their  farms.    As  these  new  lands  are  brovight  into  use.  we  shall 


continue  by  Prderal  purchase  to  retire  from  the  plow  submarglnal 
lands,  so  that  an  Increased  percentage  of  our  farmers  may  be  able 
to  live  and  work  on  good  land. 

These  programs  will  continue  to  be  In  the  hands  of  locally  elected 
farmer  committees  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  this  truly 
democratic  way  we  will  continue  to  bring  economic  security  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  while  recognizing  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  American  farm  life. 

INDtrSTRT  AND  THE  WORKER 

Under  Democratic  auspices  more  has  been  done  In  the  last  7  years 
to  foster  the  essential  freedom,  dignity,  and  opportunity  of  the 
American  worker  than  in  any  other  administration  In  the  Nation's 
history.  In  consequence,  labor  Is  today  taking  Its  rightful  place  as 
a  partner  of  management  In  the  common  cause  of  higher  earnings. 
Industrial  efficiency,  national  unity,  and  national  defense. 

A  far-flung  system  of  employment  exchanges  has  brought  together 
millions  of  Idle  workers  and  available  Jobs.  The  workers'  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  is  being  enforced.  We  have  enlarged  the  Federal 
machinery-  for  the  mediation  of  labor  disputes.  We  have  enacted  an 
effective  wage  and  hour  law.  Child  labor  In  factories  has  been 
outlawed.  Prevailing  wages  to  workers  employed  on  Government 
contracts  have  been  assured. 

We  pledge  to  continue  to  enforce  fair  labor  standards;  to  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  expand 
employment  training  and  opportunity  for  our  youth,  older  workers, 
and  workers  displaced  by  technological  changes;  to  strengthen  the 
orderly  processes  of  collective  bargaining  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes;  and  to  work  always  for  a  Just  distribution  of  our 
national  Income  among  those  who  labor. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
for  men  and  women  without  Impairing  the  social  legislation  which 
promotes  true  equality  by  safeguarding  the  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  women  workers.  The  right  to  work  for  comjjensa- 
tlon  in  both  public  and  private  employment  Is  an  Inalienable 
privilege  of  women  as  well  as  men,  without  distinction  as  to  marital 
status. 

The  production  of  coal  Is  one  of  our  most  important  basic  indus- 
tries. Statjillty  of  production,  employment,  distribution,  and  price 
are  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare. 

We  pledge  continuation  of  the  Federal  Bituminous  Coal  Stabili- 
zation Act.  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  application  of 
similar  legislation  to  the  anthracite-coal  industry,  in  order  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  the  owners,  miners,  and  consumers 
of  hard  coal. 

We  shall  continue  to  emphasize  the  human  element  In  Industry 
and  strive  toward  Increasingly  whole-hearted  cooperation  between 
labor  and   industrial   management. 

CAPrrAL  AND  THE  BtJSINESSMAN 

To  make  democracy  strong,  our  system  of  business  enterprise  and 
Individual  initiative  must  be  free  to  gear  its  tremendous  productive 
capacity  to  serve  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

We  have  defended  and  will  continue  to  defend  all  legitlmata 
business. 

We  have  attacked  and  will  continue  to  attack  unbridled  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer  and 
the   investor. 

We  have  attacked  the  kind  of  banking  which  treated  America  as 
a  colonial  empire  to  exploit;  the  kind  of  securities  business  which 
regarded  the  stock  exchange  as  a  private  gambling  club  for  wager- 
ing other  people's  money:  the  kind  of  public  utility  holding  com- 
panies which  used  consumers'  and  lnvestor8"money  to  suborn  a  free 
press,  bludgeon  legislatures  and  political  conventions  and  control 
elections  agamst  the  interest  of  their  customers  and  their  surety 
holders. 

We  have  attacked  the  kind  of  business  which  levied  tribute  on 
all  the  rest  of  American  business  by  the  extortionate  methods  of 
monopoly. 

We  did  not  stop  with  attack;  we  followed  through  the  remedy. 
The  American  p>eople  found  In  themselves,  through  the  democratic 
process,  ability  to  meet  the  economic  problems  of  average  American 
business  where  concentrated  power  had  failed. 

We  found  a  broken  and  prostrate  banking  and  financial  system. 
We  restored  It  to  health  by  strengthening  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  financial  institutions.  We  have  insured  $02,000.- 
000  bank  accounts  and  protected  millions  of  small  Investors  in  the 
security  and  commodity  markets.  We  have  thus  revived  confidence, 
safeguarded  thrift  and  opened  the  road  to  all  honorable  business. 

We  have  made  credit  at  low  Interest  rates  available  to  small-busi- 
ness men.  thus  unfastening  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  money  monop- 
oly and  giving  the  ordinary  citizen  a  chance  to  go  into  business  and 
stay  In  business. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  small -business  concerns  and  new 
enterprises  In  our  national  economy,  and  favor  the  enactment  of 
constructive  legislation  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  small  business 
Independent  small-scale  enterprise,  no  less  than  big  business,  should 
be  adequately  represented  on  appropriate  governmental  boards  and 
commissions,  and  its  interests  should  t>e  examined  and  fostered  by 
a   continuous   research    program. 

We  have  provided  an  important  outlet  for  private  capital  by 
stimulating  home  building  and  low-rent  housing  projects.  More 
new  homes  were  built  throughout  the  Nation  last  year  than  In  any 
year  since  1929 

We  have  fostered  a  well-balanced  American  merchant  marine 
and  the  worlds  finest  system  cf  civil  aeronautics  to  promote  our 
commerce  and  our  national  defense. 
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We  have  steered  a  steady  course  between  a  bankruptcy-producing 
deflation  and  a  thrtft-destroylng  Inflation,  so  that  today  the  dollar 
Is  the  most  stable  and  sought  after  currency  In  the  world — a  factor 
of  immeasurable  benefit  In  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

We  shall  continue  to  oppose  barriers  which  Impede  trade  among 
the  several  States.  We  pledge  our  best  efforta  In  strengthening 
our  home  markets,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  so  that  no  section  or  State  will  have  undue  advantage 
over  any  other. 

To  encourage  Investment  In  productive  enterprise,  the  tax-exempt 
privileges  of  future  Federal,  State,  and  local  bonds  should  be 
removed. 

We  have  enforced  the  antitrust  laws  more  vigorously  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history,  thus  affording  the  maximum  protection  to  the 
competitive  system. 

We  favor  strict  supervision  of  all  forms  of  the  Insurance  business 
by  the  several  States  for  the  protection  of  policyholders  and  the 
public. 

The  full  force  of  our  policies,  by  raising  the  national  Income 
by  $30,000,000,000  from  the  low  of  1932,  by  encouraging  vast  re- 
employment, and  by  elevating  the  level  of  consumer  demand,  has 
quickened  the  flow  of  buying  and  selling  through  every  artery  of 
Industry  and  trade. 

With  mass  purchasing  power  restored  and  many  abuses  elim- 
inated. American  business  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  new 
era  richer  In  promise  than  any  we  have  witnessed^ — an  era  of 
pioneering  and  progress  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  economic 
activity — in  transportation.  In  housing.  In  Industrial  expansion, 
and  In  the  new  utilization  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
factory 

We  shall  aid  bxislnese  in  redeeming  America's  promise. 

KLXCTRIC    POWIE 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Democratic  Party  has  won  the  first 
major  victories  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  In  their  generation-old 

contest  with  the  power  monopoly. 

These  victories  have  resulted  In  the  recognition  of  certain  self- 
evident  principles  and  the  realization  of  vast  benefits  by  the  people 
These  principles,  long  opposed  by  the  Republican  Party,  are: 

That  the  power  of  falling  water  Is  a  gift  from  God,  and  conse- 
quently belongs  not  to  a  privileged  few,  but  to  all  the  people,  who 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  its  benefits; 

That  the  people  have  the  right  tiirough  their  Government  to 
develop  their  own  power  sites  and  bring  low-cost  electricity  to  their 
bomes,  farms,  and  factories: 

That  public-utility  holding  companies  must  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  the  means  by  which  a  few  men  can  pyramid  stocks  upon 
stocks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  vast  power  empires. 

We  condemn  the  Republican  policies  which  permitted  the  vic- 
timizing of  Investors  In  the  securities  of  private  power  corpora- 
tions, and  the  exploitation  of  the  people  by  vmnecessarlly  high 
utility  costs. 

We  condemn  the  opposition  of  utility  power  Interests  which  de- 
layed for  years  the  development  of  national  defense  projects  in  the 
Tenneraee  Valley,  and  which  obstructed  river-basin  improvements 
and  other  public  projects  bringing  low-cost  electric  power  to  the 
people. 

"The  successful  power  developments  In  the  Tennessee  and  Ckjlum- 
bia  River  Basins  show  the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  estab- 
lishing Government-owned  and  operated  hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
Interests  of  power  and  light  consiuners. 

Through  these  Democratic  victories,  whole  regions  have  been 
revived  and  restored  to  prosperous  habitation.  Production  costs 
have  been  reduced.  Industries  have  been  established  which  employ 
men  and  capital.  Cheaper  electricity  has  brought  vast  economic 
benefits  to  thousands  of  homes  and  communities. 

These  victories  of  the  people  must  be  safeguarded.  They  will  be 
turned  to  defeat  if  the  Republican  Party  should  be  returned  to 
power.  We  pledge  our  party  milltantly  to  oppose  every  effort 
to  encroach  upon  the  Inherent  right  of  our  people  to  be  provided 
with  this  primary  essential  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  nomination  of  an  utility  executive  by  the  Republican  Party  as 
its  Presidential  candidate  raises  squarely  the  issue,  whether  the 
Nation's  water  power  shall  be  used  for  all  the  jiei^le  or  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  few.    We  accept  that  issue. 

DBVXLOPMKNT  Of   WaBTXKM   KESOtTmCXS 

We  take  satisfaction  In  pointing  out  the  incomparable  develop- 
ment of  the  public-land  States  under  the  wise  and  constructive 
legislation  of  this  administration.  Mining  has  been  revived,  agri- 
culture fostered,  reclamation  extended,  and  natural  resources  de- 
veloped as  never  before  m  a  similar  period. 

We  pledge  the  continiiance  of  such  policies,  based  primarily  on 
the  expansion  of  opportunity  for  the  people,  as  will  encourage  the 
ftill  development,  free  from  financial  exploitation,  of  the  great  re- 
sources— mineral,  agrlctiltiural.  livestock,  fishing,  and  lumber — 
which  the  West  affortls. 

KAOIO 

Radio  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  democratically  accepted 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  religion.  We 
ur.:e  such  legislative  steps  as  may  be  required  to  afford  the  same 
protection  from  censorship  that  Is  now  afforded  the  press  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  strengthen  democracy  by  Improving  the  welfare  of  the 
pcrTile  We  place  human  resotiroes  first  among  the  assets  of  a 
democratic  society. 


tJNtMPLOTMTNT 

The  Democratic  Party  wages  war  on  unemployment,  rne  of  the 
gravest  problemB  of  our  times,  inherited  at  Its  worst  from  the  last 
Republican  administration  Since  we  a.ssumed  office.  9  000  000 
additional  persons  have  gained  regular  employment  In  normal  pri- 
vate enterprise  All  cur  policies — financial  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural— will  continue  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  this  progress 

By  public  action,  where  necessary  to  supplement  private  reem- 
ployment, we  have  rescued  millions  from  Idleness  that  breeds  weak- 
ness and  given  them  a  real  stake  In  their  country's  well-being  We 
shall  continue  to  recognize  the  obligation  of  government  to  provide 
work  for  deserving  workers  who  cannot  be  absorbed  by  privnte 
Industry. 

We  are  opposed  to  vesting  In  the  States  and  local  authorities  the 
control  of  federally  financed  work  relief  We  belief  that  this  Re- 
publican proposal  is  a  thinly  disguised  plan  to  put  the  unemployed 
back  on  the  dole. 

We  will  continue  energetically  to  direct  our  efforts  toward  the 
employment  In  private  Industry  of  all  these  willing  to  work,  as  well 
as  the  fullest  employment  of  money  and  machines.  This  we  pledge 
as  our  primary  objective 

To  further  Implement  this  objective,  we  favor  calling,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  a  national  unemployment  confer- 
ence of  leaders  of  government,  industry,  labor,  and  farm  groups. 
There  is  work  In  our  factories,  mines,  fields,  forests,  and  river 
basins:  on  our  coasts,  highways,  railroads,  and  Inland  wnterways. 
There  are  houses  to  be  built  to  shelter  our  people.  Building  a 
better  America  mean.?  work  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
every  family  and  a  richer  and  more  secure  heritage  for  every 
American. 

SOCIAL  SBCXTRmr 

The  Democratic  Party,  which  establistied  social  security  for  the 
Nation,  is  dedicated  to  Its  extension.  We  pledge  to  make  the  Social 
Security  Act  Increasingly  effective  by  covering  millions  of  persons 
not  now  protected  under  Its  terms;  by  strengthening  our  unemploy- 
ment-insurance system  and  establishing  more  adequate  and  uniform 
benefits,  through  the  Federal  equalization  fund  principle,  by  pro- 
gressively extenciing  and  increasing  the  benefits  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  system,  including  protection  of  the  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  by  the  early  realization  of  a  minimum  pension 
for  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  are  not  gainfully 
employed. 

HEALTH  * 

Good  health  for  all  the  people  Is  a  prime  requisite  of  national  pre- 
paredness in  Its  broadest  sense  We  have  advanced  public  health, 
industrial  hygiene,  and  maternal  and  child  care.  We  are  coordi- 
nating the  health  functions  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  pledge 
to  expand  these  efforts  and  to  provide  more  hospitals  and  health 
centers  and  better  health  protection  wherever  the  need  exists  in 
rural  and  urban  areas,  all  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  the  medical,  dental,  nursing, 
and  other  scientific  professions  and  the  voluntary  agencies. 

TOUTH  AND  EDUCATIOH 

Today,  when  the  youth  of  other  lands  Is  being  sacrificed  In  war. 
this  Nation  recognises  the  lull  value  of  the  sound  youth  program 
established  by  the  administration  The  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  have  enabled  our  youths  to 
complete  their  education,  have  maintained  their  health,  trained 
them  for  useful  citizenship  and  aided  them  to  secure  employment. 

Our  public  works  have  modernized  and  greatly  expanded  the  Na- 
tion's schools.  We  have  increased  Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  and  undertaken  a  comprehensive  program 
of  defense-Industry'  training  We  shall  continue  to  bring  to  millions 
of  children,  youths,  and  adults  the  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunities otherwise  beyond  their  reach. 

SLUM    CLEARANCE    AND    LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

We  have  launched  a  soundly  conceived  plan  of  loans  and  con- 
tributions to  rid  America  of  overcrowded  slum  dwellings  that  breed 
disease  and  crime,  and  to  replace  them  by  low-cost  housing  projects 
within  the  means  of  low-Income  families 

We  will  extend  and  accelerate  this  plan  not  only  In  the  con- 
gested city  districts,  but  also  In  the  small  towns  and  farm  areas, 
and  we  will  make  a  powerful  arm  of  national  defense  by  supplying 
housing  for  the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  and  for  workers  in 
areas  where  industry  is  expanding  to  meet  defense  needs. 

CONSUMEKS 

We  are  taking  effective  steps  to  insure  that,  in  this  period  of 
stress,  the  cost  of  living  shall  not  be  increased  by  speculation  and 
unjustified  price  rises. 

NEGROES 

Otir  Negro  citizens  have  participated  actively  in  the  economic 
and  social  advances  launched  by  this  Administration,  Including 
fair  labor  standards,  social  security  benefits,  health  protection, 
work  relief  iHOJects.  decent  housing,  aid  to  education.  arKl  the  re- 
habilitation of  low-Income  farm  families  We  have  aided  more 
than  half  a  million  Negro  youths  In  vocational  training  education 
and  employment. 

We  shall  continue  to  strive  for  complete  legislative  safeguards 
against  discrimination  in  Government  service  and  benefits,  and  in 
the  national  defense  forces.  We  pledge  to  uphold  due  process  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
race,  cieed.  or  color. 
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VETERAKS 

We  pledt:e  to  continue  our  policy  of  fair  treatment  of  America's 
war  veterans  and  th^lr  dependents.  In  Just  tribute  to  their  sacri- 
fices and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

INDLANS 

We  favor  and  pledge  the  enactment  of  legislation  creating  an 
Indian  Claims  Commis.^lon  for  the  special  purpose  of  entertaining 
and  investigating  claims  presented  by  Indian  groups,  bands,  and 
tribes,  in  order  that  our  Indian  citizens  may  have  their  claims 
against  the  Government  considered,  adjusted,  and  finally  settled  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

CIVIL    SER\1CE 

We  pledge  the  Immediate  extension  of  a  genuine  system  of  merit 
to  all  positions  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
except  actu.ll  bona  fide  policy-making  posltlon.<!  The  competitive 
method  cl  selecting  employees  shall  be  improved  until  experience 
and  qualification  shall  be  the  sole  test  In  determining  fitness  for 
employment  in  the  Federal  .service  Promotion  and  tenure  in  Fed- 
eral service  shall  likewise  depend  upon  fitness,  experience,  and 
qualification  Arbltrarv  and  unreasonable  rules  as  to  academic 
training  shall  be  abolished,  all  to  the  end  that  a  genuine  system 
of  efficiency  and  merit  shall  prevail  throughout  the  entire  Federal 
service 

TERRITORIES   AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

We  favor  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  leading  to  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  We  favor  the  appoint- 
ment of  residents  to  office,  and  equal  treatment  of  the  citizens  of 
each  of  these  three  Territories  We  favor  the  prompt  determina- 
tion and  pavment  of  any  Just  claims  by  Indian  and  Eskimo  citizens 
of   Alaska   against   the  United   States 

We  also  favor  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  pledge  to  continue  to  stand  guard  on  our  true  first  line  of 
defense — the  security  and  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  America. 

OUR    DEMOCRATIC    FAITH 

Democracy  Is  more  than  a  political  system  for  the  government 
of  a  people      It  is  the  expression  of  a  people's  faith  in  themselves    > 
as  human  beings      If  this  faith  Is  permitted  to  die.  human  progress 
Will  die  with  It 

We  believe  that  a  mechanized  existence,  lacking  the  spiritual 
quality  of  democracy,  is  intolerable  to  the  free  people  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  fight,  as  your  fathers  fought,  for 
the  right  of  every  American  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion,  bpeech, 
press,  assembly,  petition,  and  security  in  his  home. 

It  is  America  s  destiny,  in  these  days  of  rampant  despotism,  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  world  heritage  of  liberty  and  to  hold  aloft  and 
afiame  the  torch  of  western  civilization. 

The  Democratic  Party  rededlcates  itself  to  this  faith  in  democ- 
racy to  the  defense  of  the  American  system  of  government,  the 
only  system  under  which  men  are  masters  of  their  own  souls,  the 
only  system  under  which  the  American  people,  composed  of  many 
races  and  creeds,  can  live  and  work,  play  and  worship  in  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  freedom. 

Firmly  relying  upon  a  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence  lipon  all  our  righteous  endeavors  to  preserve  forever 
the  priceless  heritage  of  American  liberty  and  peace,  we  appeal  to 
all  the  liberal-minded  men  and  women  of  the  Nation  to  approve 
this  platform  and  to  go  forward  with  us  by  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting the  candidates  who  subscribe  to  the  principles  which  It 
proclaims. 

I     

Nominating  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace  for  the  Vice 

Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  22,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   FRANK  O'CONNOR.  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  able  and  eloquent  address 
delivered  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  by  Hon. 
Frank  O'Connor,  of  Iowa,  in  which  he  nominated  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention.  In  my 
trial  heat  this  afternoon  my  time  was  5  minutes  and  20  seconds, 
and  I  hope  I  may  beat  that  tonight. 


Last  night  this  convention,  responsive  to  the  demands  of  th© 
hour,  named  for  the  Presidential  nomination  America's  great  hu- 
manitarian, the  Honorable  Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

We  come  now  to  a  duly  of  almost  equal  Importance — the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  Vice  President  So  let  us  as  loyal  Americans, 
conscious  of  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  us  In  this  event- 
ful hour.  Invoke  Divine  guidance  that  we  may  give  to  the  solemn 
task  the  l)est  that  is  in  our  hearts  and  In  our  minds 

Iowa  presents  to  you  a  man  who  possesses  every  quality  and  virtu© 
essential  in  the  high  office  of  the  Vice  President  and.  by  that  same 
token,  equipped  for  the  office  of  President  of  these  United  States. 
In  addition  to  his  natural  and  acquired  qualifications,  it  would 
seem  the  hand  of  destiny  has  fashioned  him  for  leadership  In  thi» 
tragic  hour. 

For  50  years  prior  to  1932  the  Republican  Party  sat  In  conclave 
within  Its  sanctified  precincts,  to  which  few  were  admitted,  and 
wrote  off  as  safely  Republican  the  agricultural  States  of  this  Union, 
and  rarely  were  they  dlsappo.nted  For  this  unequaled  contribu- 
tion It  paid  no  price  except  in  words.  Retribution,  however,  may 
not  always  be  swift,  but  that  it  is  sure  is  inevitable. 

For  many  years  the  organized  farmers  of  all  parties  sought  con- 
gressional action  under  Republican  control,  only  to  be  thwarted  and 
scorned  by  contemptuous  party  leaders  who  declined  to  share  the 
profits  of  labor  and  sacrifice  with  those  who  toll  on  the  farms  of 
America. 

The  forces  In  that  crucial  c^nfllct  came  to  desperate  grips  In  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1928  when  the  brave  and  the  weaklings 
wore  separated  and  counted  Leading  the  band  of  warriors  who 
fought  and  bled  for  the  cause  of  agriculture  was  the  candidate 
whose  name  I  shall  presently  submit 

Our  candidate,  the  best  mlt  d  I  think.  In  that  great  contest, 
marched  behind  the  banner  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  who  with  his  party 
espoused  the  farmer's  cause  In  this  Republic  That  banner  trailed 
in  defeat,  but  It  was  lifted  again  to  victory  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt  In  1932  and  it  still  flutters  triumphantly,  an 
inspiration   to  the  millions  who  live  on  the  farms  of  America. 

The  President  called  to  his  Cabinet  the  outstanding  exponent  of 
agricultural  rights  In  America  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture — our 
candidate  and,  I  hope,  your  candidate 

For  8  years  he  sat  beside  the  President  and  I  know,  as  I  think  you 
do.  he  has  been  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  President,  not  alone  in 
matters  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  broader  field  of  national  and 
international  action.  Need  I  remind  you  that  already  the  economic 
forces  which  are  certain  to  follow  this  tragic  war  are  to  meet  In 
conflict  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Our  relations  with  the  great  republics  of  the  south  are  of  tran- 
scendent Importance  Our  foreign  trade  so  vital  to  national  wel- 
fare may  be  largely  shifted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  candidate  is  as  well  if  not  bett<;r  Informed  In  this  field  than 
any  other  American  statesman  He  has  worked  In  close  assDclation 
with  that  honored  American  statesman,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 
and  I  know  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  great 
Secretary  of  State. 

May  I  in  passing,  delegates,  remind  you  that  our  candlate,  busy 
as  you  know  he  Is,  has  mastered  the  Spanish  language  and  has 
on  different  occasions  over  the  radio  spoken  to  our  actual  and 
potential  customers  in  South  America  In  their  own  tongue.  Our 
candidate  Is  not  alone  the  symbol  ol  agricultural  aspirations.  He 
Is  a  scholar,  a  student  of  International  affairs,  a  profound  statesman 
of  conviction  and  courage  He  is  in  intimate  touch  not  alone  with 
agricultural  leaders,  but  is.  and  for  many  years  has  been.  In  con- 
stant touch  with  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  labor  and  Industry. 
It  Is  his  mind  to  unify  these  groups  in  the  Interests  of  a  greater 
and  more  secure  United  States^a  task  from  which  many  others 
have  shrunk,  but  not  the  resolute  candidate  for  whom  I  speak. 

The  supreme  modesty  of  our  candidate  is  an  Index  of  hia 
greatness  Underneath  a  quiet,  simple  demeanor,  beats  a  heart 
afiame  for  every  human  right  and  a  mind  trained  and  nardened 
and  equipped  to  meet  any  problem  of  government  within  or 
without  the  Presidency  in  the  light  of  the  best  American 
traditions. 

Does  the  Democratic  Party  need  tuch  a  man  in  this  epochal 
hour?     Let  me  reply  in  a  word. 

The  Republican  Party  after  8  years  of  meditation,  lean  and 
hungry  and  craving  for  a  return  of  its  glorious  days  of  the  past, 
took  prayerful  stock  at  Philadelphia  and.  facing  with  synthetic 
smiles  the  farmers  of  America,  played  their  trump  card  to  bring 
agricultural  States  back  to  their  thin-clad  fold.  The  ace  is 
the  leader,  not  of  agriculture,  bur  the  Republican  minority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  man  In  the  years  ago  gave  Ms  name  to  a  bill  for  agri- 
cultural relief,  but  the  owners  of  lils  party  repudiated  it  and 
crucified  agriculture  and  this  candidate  complacently  bowed  his 
head  in  that  tragic  hour  of  cruclfix.cn.  Now  the  destroyers  in 
their  day  of  agriculture  carefully  Uf .  the  drooping  head  of  the 
Republican  Senate  leader  and  across  his  noble  brow  they  write  in 
eas'.ly   erasable   chalk-white    letters,    "The   Farmers'   Friend." 

Against  this  devious  deceptive  thrust  let  this  convention  give 
to  the  Nation,  not  simply  a  name,  but  a  man  who  has  given  his 
heart  to  the  cause  of  American  agriculture  and  to  social  and 
economic  Justice;  one  who  has  been  the  field  marshal  for  two 
decades  of  tens  of  millions  of  American  citizens  on  the  farms  of 
our  country 

A  man  of  rare  and  unexcelled  Integrity  of  the  very  highest  In- 
telligence: a  man  who  in  his  public  and  private  life  has  never 
betrayed  a  friend  or  a  principle;   a   man  of  ripe  experience  for 
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these  ominous  tlin««;  on«  who  holds  the  xinquestloned  respect 
of  all  groupe  within  the  party.  A  Ood-fearlng.  modest  American 
of  the  highest  character,  worthy  of  and  equipped  superbly  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  any  public  trust. 

Iowa,  the  greatest  agricultural  State  In  the  Union,  gives  to  this 
convention  and  to  the  Democratic  Party  Its  Illustrious,  distin- 
guished son.  Henry  Wallace,  for  the  nomination  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


Nominating  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  for  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OP'  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1940 


ADDRZSS  BY  HON.   CARTER   GL.\SS,   OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1  at  the 
recent  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  111., 
placing  m  nomination  for  the  Presidency  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley,  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoto,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, tbere  la  no  material  consideration  and  few  aplrltual  rea- 
son* that  can  draw  me  from  a  sick  room  halfway  acroes  the  con- 
tinent to  speak  a  brief  word  to  this  national  convention  of  the 
great  Democratic  Party.  But  among  these  spiritual  considerations, 
first  of  all,  Is  a  desire  to  present  to  this  convention  the  name  of  an 
Incomparable  Democrat  who  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  7  years  In  a  way  that  no  other  man  within  my 
recollection  of  40  years  of  public  service  has  ever  done. 

Always  eager  to  be  an  Intense  partisan,  always  eager  to  have  his 
party  win,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  type  of  patriotism 
as  always  to  put  his  country  alxrx'e  party  considerations,  a  genius  in 
matters  of  a  political  nature,  so  thoroughly  well  versed  In  the 
sentiment  and  observance  of  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  to  have  twice  predicted  the  success  In  this  party  so 
accurately  as  that  he  claimed  but  two  States  in  the  Union  would 
go  against  his  party. 

He  is  not  only  a  man  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  there  Is  no  manner  of  personal  or  political  reward  that  would 
sufficiently  secure  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  his  party. 
A  man  cf  character  and  Intelligence,  a  man  on  whose  word  every 
human  being  can  always  rely,  a  man  who  never  in  all  his  lifetime 
ever  violated  a  pledge  once  given,  a  man  who  believes  in  the  un- 
written law  and  the  traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  advo- 
cated ever  since  the  day  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  less  than  3  years 
before  his  death  appealed  to  the  party  which  he  established  never 
to  nominate  a  man  for  the  third  term  for  the  Presidency;  and 
Virginia,  always  mindful  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Immortal,  stands  today  xinmoved,  from  any  source,  from 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party; 
and  through  consideration  for  the  party  Itself,  for  Its  success  and 
perpetuity,  I  have  come  from  a  slckt)ed  to  present  to  this  conven- 
tion the  name  of  a  great  Democrat,  James  A  Parley,  of  New  York. 
If  nominated  by  this  convention  there  wUl  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
a5  to  his  election  next  November. 

Let  me  say  this  word  In  conclusion,  since  I  have  been  sitting  on 
this  platform  I  have  had  two  anonymous  communications  objecting 
to  Jim  Parley  because  he  is  a  Catholic.  When  I  reflect  that  one 
of  the  three  achievements  of  Thomas  Jefferson  which  he  most  valued 
was  the  Virginia  statute  In  favor  of  religious  freedom.  It  made  me 
more  determined  to  present  his  name  than  I  otherwise  would  be. 

SBCOIfDINO   SI'CBCH   OF   BON.   PAT  DOTLX,    OF   KASSACHTTSETTS 

Mr  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  promise  that  I  shall  t>e  very  brief  [Applause  and 
cheers  |  As  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  the  only 
delegation  in  this  NaUon  pledged  to  James  A.  Farley.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  chosen  to  second  hla  nomination.  {Applause  and 
cheers.  I 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stand  upon  this  platform  and  to 
extol  the  vtrtuee,  the  loyalty,  and  the  tremendotjsly  effective  work 
that  has  been  done  by  Jim  Parley  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
(Applause  arul  cheers.)  All  those  things  are  known  to  everyone 
In  this  assemblage,  to  every  Democrat  In  this  Nation,  to  every 
American  whether  be  t>e  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.     [Applause  ] 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  pledged  itself  to  Jim  Parley  be- 
cause It  had  an  abounding  faith  In  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  splendid  cause  of  our  great  democracy. 


[Applause  1  No  other  State  In  this  great  Nation  hns  any  more  ad- 
miration, respect,  or  undersundlng  of  the  great  achievements  of 
our  great  national  leader,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  than  have 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  We  know  that  his 
administration  will  go  down  in  American  history  as  among  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  ever  enjoyed  by  our  people  None 
can  challenge  our  deep  sentiment  of  appreciation  for  the  magni- 
ficent work  which  President  Roosevelt  has  accomplished.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  we  of  Massachusetts  have  pledged  our  word  to  Farley. 
[Applause  I  The  name  of  Farley  in  this  country  is  synonymous 
with  straight  shooting.  (Applause  |  We  who  have  given  oxir 
word,  we  who  have  been  elected  by  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts 
to  come  to  the  Democratic  Convention  to  vote  for  Jim  Farley, 
want  to  show  him.  our  true  friend  and  outstanding  leader,  that  we 
in  the  old  Bay  State  know  what  It  means  to  make  a  pledge  and 
keep  it   [applause;  even  in  the  face  of  a  difficult  situation. 

Therefore,  In  the  name  of  those  men  and  women  who  went  to 
the  polls  and  instructed  us  to  cast  our  vote  for  Jim  Farley,  and 
In  the  name  of  those  delegates  from  Massachusetts  who  are  with 
Farley,  I  stand  here  tonight  honored  and  prlvUeged  to  second  th© 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  great  and  true 
Democrat,  beloved  by  everyone,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of 
New  York.     (Applause.) 

SECONDING  SPEECH  OF  HON.  RAYMOND  M.  ETSHEB.  OF  NEW  TORK 

Senator  Barklet.  ft  How  delegates,  and  your  guests.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  second  the  nomination  of  my  friend  and  yours. 
For  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  associated  with 
him  m  public  life.  He  and  I  are  neighlxDrs.  We  are  Rockland 
County  home-town  boys.  I  have  watched  his  advancement  step 
by  step  from  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Stony  Point  to  the  office 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  In  the  Cabinet  of 
our  President  [ applause),  from  a  district  committeeman  In  his 
district  at  Orassy  Point  to  the  chairmanship  of  this  great  national 
organization.  Back  home  he  has  long  since  been  known  for  an  un- 
flinching loyalty,  a  thorough  application  to  duty,  and  a  genial 
personality. 

You,  too,  over  the  years,  have  grown  to  love  him  for  these  splen- 
did attributes  of  character.  To  say  more  to  any  group  of  Demo- 
crats assembled  at  any  place  at  any  time  is.  In  my  opinion,  un- 
necessary It  Is  therefore  my  honor  to  second  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  of  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley,  of  New  York.     (Applause.) 

SECONDING    SPEXCH    OP    PANAMA    CANAL    ZONV 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegation  representing  the  district  of  the 
Canal  2tene,  down  low  in  the  roll  call,  but  high  up  In  the  admira- 
tion of  the  unsurpassed  administration  of  our  beloved  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  ot)edience  to  our  unit  rule,  directs 
me  to  Inform  this  convention  and  the  outstanding  organizer  who 
has  marshalled  perhaps  the  friendliest,  the  most  loyal,  and  the 
strongest  political  family  in  the  history  of  our  great  party,  that 
they  affectionately  put  their  arms  around  him  in  the  old  way.  the 
American  way.  the  only  way.  by  seconding  the  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States  that  upstanding  American  statesman, 
the  distinguished  Postmaster  General,  James  A.  Parley.     [Applause  | 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  at  the  second  session  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on  July  15.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  I  stand  here  facing  the  representatives  of  democracy.  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  recollections  It  was  here  8  years  ago 
we  met  in  the  midst  of  a  great  emergency  with  a  mission  to  save 
America.  I  need  not  detail  to  you.  my  friends  and  colleagues,  how 
grave  were  the  conditions  of  our  country.  We  reached  here  through 
a  lane  of  idle  factories;  farm  products  were  rotting  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  market  places;  the  great  banks  of  this  city  were  strug- 
gling to  bead  off  the  menace  of  financial  panic,  as  were  the  banks 
in  every  other  city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  the  country.  The  riot  of 
unbridled  speculation  had  brought  Its  day  of  reckoning.  Nobody 
knew  what  tomorrow  would  bring  forth     We  did  our  Job  then  and 
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1  am  sure  we  will  do  It  today,  fearlessly,  patriotically,  and  with  the 
single  purpose  of  continuing  the  onward  march  of  progress  which 
was  started  In  this  hall  8  years  ago. 

We  meet  again  in  the  face  of  another  vast  emergency.  It  Is  a 
different  crisis  that  confronts  us  now,  and  one  perhaps  as  grave  or 
even  graver  than  the  other.  The  next  administration  must  continue 
the  wise  policy  undertaken  by  the  government  now  in  power  at 
Washington — the  policy  of  keeping  this  Nation  at  peace  in  a  war- 
mad  world  while  building  up  a  national  defense  so  stout,  so  strong 
that  no  combination  of  foreign  foes  will  dare  to  attack  us.  I  am 
sxire  that  this  convention  will  realize  Its  responsibilities  I  am 
sure  of  this  because  I  see  hundreds  of  familltr  faces,  the  faces  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  tried  and  who  have  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  high  trust  imposed  on  them  by  their  party. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the  new  people  who  are  serving  as 
delegates  to  this  convention.  Every  one  of  you  whose  history  I 
know  has  labored  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  parly  veterans. 
You  are  all  loyal  soldiers  gathered  here  to  defend  a  worthy  cause. 

A  short  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  pin  the  odious  label  of 
"war  party"  on  the  Democratic  Party.  Like  all  misguided  political 
actions,  the  effort  fell  of  its  own  weight.  The  people  of  America 
still  possess  their  critical  faculties:  they  know  the  difference  be- 
tween leaders  who  face  realities  with  courage  and  frankness  and 
leaders  who  are  so  blinded  by  partisanship  that  they  mistake  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  history  for  a  phony  war. 

This  administration  has  given  its  solemn  pledge  that  no  Ameri- 
can boy  will  t>e  sent  to  die  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  this 
compact  will  be  kept.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
Democrats  on  other  issues,  but  on  this  determination  there  is 
absolute  unity. 

I  esteem  It  an  honor  and  a  high  privilege  to  open  this  convention 
and  to  present  to  you  your  temporary  organization.  That  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Ckimmlt- 
tee.  the  proudest  post  I  ever  held.  I  have  been  given  credit  for  many 
elements  In  Democratic  success  during  the  past  8  years.  Let  me 
tell  you  now  that  our  success  was  not  due  to  me  but  to  the  loyal 
work  of  the  national  committee  members,  the  State  organizations, 
the  county  organizations,  and  the  workers  under  them. 

We  won  a  glorious  victory  In  1932.  That  victory  was  due  to  the 
splendid  efforts  mainly  of  men  and  women  without  title,  without 
oflklal  place,  and  with  no  Incentive  beyond  their  faith  In  our  nom- 
inees and  in  the  principles  of  the  party. 

We  won  another  great  national  victory  in  1036.  and  again  let  me 
bestow  the  credit  for  the  achievement  on  the  precinct  and  district 
captains  and  the  people  who.  under  their  leadership,  labored  day 
and  night  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  democracy  and  to  see  to  It  that 
the  people  who  shared  their  views  came  to  the  polls  and  voted  their 
convictions.  It  was  possible  that  we  might  have  won  without  such 
strenuous  work,  but  that  proud  record  of  carrying  46  of  the  48 
States  could  never  have  been  attained  except  for  the  unstinted 
service  of  those  whose  sole  reward  was  the  glow  of  victory  and  the 
feeling  that  they  had  done  their  part  in  continuing  the  progress  of 
the  country 

I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  these  faithful  folks. 

When  the  history  of  this  troubled  period  13  written  the  two  ad- 
ministrations In  which  we  have  bren  privileged  to  play  a  part  will 
be  given  their  rightful  place  among  the  bright  pages  of  national 
achievement.  Posterity  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  record 
of  these  administrations.  It  Is  a  story  of  high  purpose  and  worthy 
action,  untarnished  by  breach  of  trust  or  sordid  scandals  A  pro- 
gram of  liberal  policies  has  been  written  into  law  dedicated  to  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people,  which  had  Its  roots  In  the  everlasting 
principles  of  Just  government  laid  down  by  Jefferson  and  by 
Jackson.  You  will  hear  these  accomplishments  discussed  in  detail 
by  the  able  speakers  who  follow  me  on  this  platform.  These  achieve- 
ments con-stltute  the  record  on  which  we  propose  to  wage  the 
coming  campaign  Tlie  choice  lies  between  a  party  still  unable  to 
cope  with  the  conditions  and  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
a  party  which  has  made  this  Nation  the  last  stronghold  of  genuine 
democracy  In  a  world  of  violence  and  ruthless  force.  That  Is  the 
Issue,  and  the  whole  Issue. 

In  this  tribute  to  the  administration  that  saved  the  country  from 
complete  collapse  and  started  It  anew  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
we  must  not  forget  the  Democratic  Congresses  which  have  done 
their  part  True,  there  have  been  some  issues  on  which  the 
Members  of  the  national  legislative  bodies  have  divided  Tliat  Is 
democracy  If  there  was  not  this  liberty  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
to  exercise  individual  Judgment,  then  Indeed  we  would  have  a 
dictatorship  But  so  long  as  all  of  us  have  the  privilege  of  saying 
what  we  think  arid  the  right  to  maintain  and  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  our  own  Ideas  and  Ideals,  there  can  be  no  threat  to  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

Our  Congresses  during  the  past  8  years  have  worked  sincerely  for 
the  betterment  of  the  country,  and  the  results  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sincere  patriotism  of  those  who  make  our  laws,  repre- 
senting the  combined  wisdom  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

We  have  heard  sharp  debates  when  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  We  have  heard  charges  of  dictatorship,  but  actually  the 
total  that  has  gone  on  the  statute  books  has  t)een  the  will  of  the 
country  expressed  through  the  representatives  elected  by  the 
people  to  express  that  will.  These  differences  have  no  more  sig- 
nificance than  the  ripples  on  the  sea  or  even  the  storm  waves  that 
rise  and  pass,  leaving  the  ocean  still  a  great  International  highway. 

For  a  measure  of  the  service  done  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion we  have  only  to  compare  our  domestic  situation  today  with 
what  It  was  when  we  put  a  great  President  In  office  to  repair  the 
damages  inflicted  by  Inept  and  incompetent  Republican  adminis- 


trations and  elected  with  him  a  Democratic  Congress  that  did  not 
falter  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  with  which  it  was  entrtisted. 
Tliat  task  Is  by  no  means  completed,  and  when  we  consider  the 
additional  bvirden  imposed  by  the  course  of  the  war  overaeas,  we 
must  realize  to  the  full  the  responsibilities  of  this  convention.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  ignore  what  is  happening  on  the  other  conti- 
nents. It  is  going  to  take  the  best  there  Is  In  statesmanship  to 
preserve  our  liberties.  We  have  not  wished  for  the  conditions  that 
have  forced  us  to  fashion  the  greatest  navy  in  the  wortd  or  to 
recruit  an  army  of  wartime  strength. 

We  have  committed  ourselves,  not  only  to  protect  our  own  con- 
tinental territory  and  Its  outlying  possessions,  but  circumstances 
have  compelled  us  to  pledge  a  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  forbids  foreign  aggression  to  our  sister  nations  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  were  still  small  and 
weak  In  comparison  with  the  great  military  nations,  we  adopted  a 
doctrine  as  part  of  our  own  defensive  system  and  policy  to  keep  all 
America  American.  This  course  we  deemed  necessary  for  our  own 
viell-belng.  and  for  a  century  we  have  kept  this  hemisphere  safe 
from  colonization  or  conquest  by  any  predatory  power.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  we  must  continue  that  policy. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Is  there  a  man  on  this  floor,  or  a  real 
American  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party  that  has  kept 
the  faith  and  place  It  In  the  Inexperienced  hands  of  those  who 
aspire  to  regain  control  of  the  Government? 

We  cannot  afford  to  assume  that  the  efforts  of  the  minority  J>arty 
can  be  Ignored  or  dismissed  as  futile.  It  may  well  be  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  victory  in  November  as  great  as  that  we  won 
4  years  ago,  but  we  cannot  take  anything  for  granted.  The  oppo- 
sition Is  not  only  hungry  for  power,  but  It  has  enormous  resources 
and  will  flght  desperately  and  with  every  political  weapon  to  win. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  vast  majority  of  the  country 
with  us,  but  unless  we  give  the  country  a  ticket  and  a  platform  that 
will  satisfy  the  majority,  we  have  no  certainty  of  vlctoiy.  Moreover, 
though  the  Nation's  sentiment  may  be  on  our  side,  that  sentiment 
will  not  be  expressed  unless  we  get  our  people,  and  all  our  people, 
to  the  polls.  More  than  one  election  has  been  lost  because  of  over- 
confldence.  That  over-confldence  causes  lack  of  organization,  and 
Impels  people  to  think  of  their  private  grudges  rather  than  of  their 
public  duty.  A  united  Democracy  with  such  a  record  as  we  have 
made  In  the  past  8  years  can  only  be  defeated  by  itaelf.  I  mean 
by  that  that  a  lukewarm  campaign,  a  belief  on  the  part  of  one 
Citizen  that  his  vote  isn't  needed  because  the  other  voters  will  take 
care  of  the  situation,  constitutes  our  only  danger.  So  I  want  to 
urge  here  on  the  delegates  who  will  name  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  party,  and  adopt  the  party  platform,  that  their  duties  as  citizens 
will  not  end  with  this  convention. 

They  have  been  given  great  responsibility  as  the  peoples'  repre- 
sentatives to  choose  the  government  under  which  we  shall  live  for 
the  next  4  years.  They  are  men  of  standing  in  their  communities 
and  of  influence  in  their  States.  I  ask  every  one  of  them  when  they 
leave  this  hall,  when  their  work  here  is  done,  to  take  up  with  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  the  Job  that  they  as  leading  Democrats  must 
do.  They  have  been  honored  by  their  pwirty.  They  can  only  repay 
this  favor  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  completion  of  the  task 
of  which  the  convention's  program  is  only  the  first  step.  It  de- 
volves on  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  democracy  in  this  campaign. 
And  now,  men  and  women  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, It  becomes  my  duty  to  rellnquifh  the  gavel  and  present  to 
you  the  temporary  officers  who  will  guide  your  proceedings  until 
you  have  expressed  your  views  as  to  the  permanent  organization. 
Mine  has  been  a  happy  service.  I  have  had  the  hearty  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  national  committee,  which  now  goes  out 
of  existence,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  members  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party  whose  Interests  they  have  so  sincerely  guarded.  Let  me 
thank  also  the  delegates  to  this  convention  who  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  expedite  and  make  easier  the  business  of  this 
meeting.  I  know  that  your  new  organization  will  not  let  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  down,  and  I  firmly  l)ellfcve  that  every  member  of  this 
great  gathering  will  give  our  successors  and  the  new  national  party 
organization  the  same  support  that  was  accorded  to  the  national 
committees  In  1932  and  1936;  and.  If  that  is  so,  let  me  promise  you 
now  another  triumph  next  November. 


Democratic  National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 


PRECONVENTION  RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  PARLBT 


Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  preconvention  radio  address 
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deUvered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  CommUtee,  on  the  evening  of  July  14,  1940. 
from  Chicago.  CI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbccwd,  as  follows: 

A  national  convention  is  one  of  the  great  political  Institutions  of 
AiD«ricm.  Thu  u  wipeclally  true  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
which  opens  here  tomorrow. 

The  Democratic  Party  la  the  oldest  continuing  political  txxly  in 
the  United  BUtm  Hore  than  a  century  sgo  It  was  founded  by 
TlKinuMi  Jefferson,  who  saw  the  need  of  welding  the  mass  of  citizens 
Into  »  compact  organization  for  th«  exprcaslon  of  their  views  on 
public  questions.  In  Jefferson's  day.  the  task  of  choosln«  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Prssldentlal  nominees  was  delegated  to  a  caucus  of 
party  members  In  ttie  House  of  BeprcssnUtlvcs  The  niethod  wss 
chanced  soms  years  Uter  tmder  the  tcadsrship  of  Andrew  Jackson 
arul  his  supporters,  who  wiaticd  to  give  the  people  a  more  direct 
voice  m  the  selection  of  candidates.  Th«  convention  system  wss 
adopted  as  the  best  mettiod  for  accomplishing  thU  purpose  and 
from  tiuit  time  onward,  almost  without  exception.  It  has  been 
practiced  by  ail  parUes  In  selecting  their  nominees. 

The  people  of  this  country  look  forward  to  these  conventions 
with  eager  anticipation,  first,  because  of  their  Interest  In  the 
selection  of  the  fwirty  standard  t)earer».  and  second,  because  by  the 
new  methods  of  commimlcatlon.  they  are  able  to  get  such  an  Inti- 
mate and  complete  picture  of  the  workings  of  an  Important  phase 
of  democratic  government.  The  average  citizen  may  now  sit  com- 
fortably In  the  family  living  room  and  listen  to  the  deliberations 
as  they  take  place  In  the  convention  hall. 

The  convention  system,  of  course,  is  not  perfect.  But  it  has 
become  a  permanent  fixture  of  popular  government,  and  I  honestly 
think  that  any  attempt  to  substitute  another  method  of  selecting 
Presidential  nominees  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  Interest  In  the  convention  now  assembling  here  Is  perhaps 
greater  than  usual  because  of  the  third-term  question.  I  regret 
that  It  :8  Impossible  for  me.  for  obvious  reasons,  to  comment  on 
what  may  or  may  not  take  place.  I  can  only  counsel  patience 
even  though  we  Americans  are  seldom  patient  when  events  of  great 
magnitude  are  about  to  take  place.  In  any  event.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  well  worth  hearing. 

Although  the  formal  opening  of  the  convention  takes  place  at 
noon  tomorrow,  actually  the  work  of  preparation  has  been  going 
on  for  months.  A  group  of  committee  employees  has  been  out 
here  since  April  studying  the  facilities  of  Chicago  Stadium  and 
drawing  plans  to  make  use  of  every  available  inch  of  space.  This 
— past  week,  however,  the  preliminary  work  really  began  In  earnest 
The  platform  committee  started  its  d€llt)eratlons  undes  the  direc- 
tion of  Senator  Robkkt  P.  Waoneh,  of  New  York,  and  the  other  pre- 
convention  deUils  were  disposed  of  by  the  national  committee  at 
a  meeting  on  Friday.  Everything  Is  In  readiness  for  the  fall  of  the 
gavel  tomorrow. 

I  have  been  active  In  party  affairs  for  many  years  now.  and  for 
one  who  has  an  Interest  in  politics  there  is  no  thrill  like  that 
afforded  by  a  national  convention.  Per  the  brief  period  of  a  few 
days,  the  convention  city  becomes  the  crosaroacls  of  America.  The 
delegates  come  from  huge  cities,  from  towns,  and  villages,  and  from 
rxiral  areas.  They  know  what  the  people  of  America  are  thinking 
about,  and  they  are  able  to  give  a  cross  section  of  opinion  better 
than  any  other  group  that  could  be  brought  together.  I  try  to 
visit  with  as  many  delegates  as  possible  in  order  to  learn  their 
views  and  to  find  what  the  people  of  America  really  want. 

This  year  the  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  Is  greater  than  ever  because 
of  the  tragic  events  which  are  taJting  place  across  the  ocean  in 
Europe.  There  Is  some  minor  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  stand 
which  the  party  should  take  in  relation  to  the  party  declaration  on 
foreign  policy,  but  there  Is  no  division  on  the  vital  question  of  build- 
ing up  the  defenses  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that,  without 
exception,  the  people  are  behind  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
provide  a  defense  force  wlUch  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  any  possible  combination  of  foreign  powers. 

In  advance  of  the  party  iriatform  and  the  choice  of  nominees  it 
would  be  f\n  act  of  presumption  on  my  part  to  predict  the  courae  of 
the  coming  campaign.  However,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  make  Its  bid  on  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration during  the  past  8  years  In  oflBce.  There  is  a  crisis  at  hand 
today  which  calls  for  the  highest  order  of  statesmaiiship  to  bring 
thlo  country  safely  through.  There  was  a  crisis  of  a  different  char- 
acter m  1933  and  the  DcmocraUc  Party  was  given  the  task  of  finding 
a  way  out.  There  would  be  no  purpose  In  my  telling  you  that  every- 
thing which  has  been  done  since  then  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion Is  perfect.  But  1  think  every  fair-minded  person  shotild  be 
ready  to  agree  that  many  excellent  things  have  been  accomplished 
and  that  the  Democratic  Party  did  the  Job  better  than  It  could  have 
been  done  by  any  other  party.  The  basic  reforms  written  Into  law 
at  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  aU  the  people  will  not  be  undone 
m  our  Ufetltne. 

The  next  4  years  will  be  crucial  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  peMseful  world  of  a  few  years  ago  has  disappeared  and 
a  long  time  may  elapse  before  normal  trade  relations  t)etween 
nations  are  resumed.  The  man  elected  by  the  people  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  Natkm  will  find  hlmaelf  facing  problems  of  tremen- 
dous Importaijce.  He  will  be  required  to  move  with  caution,  pru- 
dence, and  wise  understanding  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the 


country  In  the  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  suspicion  which  will  come 
after  this  war  as  it  has  after  every  war  In  the  past. 

Under  these  circumstances  partisan  considerations  will  carry 
less  weight  with  the  voters  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The  one 
problem  for  all  of  us.  as  loyal  Americans,  Is  to  find  the  man 
best  equipped  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  In  such  a  time. 

The  first  question  for  the  voters  to  decide  Is  whether  the  men 
cliarged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  past  few  years 
have  lived  up  to  their  responslbUltles  in  adequate  fashion.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  they  have.  The  administration  foresaw  the  com- 
ing of  the  European  war  and  did  everything  possible  to  cushion 
the  national  economy  against  the  expected  shock  Without  be- 
coming involved  in  any  way,  ths  admlnUtratlon  spokesmen  from 
first  to  last  raised  a  mighty  voice  for  peace  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  dreadful  carnage  which  has  since  taken  place  The  spokes- 
men for  the  opposition  party  were  less  farseeing  In  their  attitude 
They  refused  to  believe  tliat  war  was  coming,  snd  when  it  did 
break  out  tt>ey  fsiled  to  understsnd  ttie  frightful  cotirsc  which  it 
was  atwut  to  take  They  called  It  a  ph^^ny  war  and  made  the 
fatal  blunder  of  assuming  that  it  would  be  fought  to  a  stalemate 
on  the  tMttlefields  of  Europe  with  no  possible  danger  to  this 
country. 

The  speed  with  which  the  new  defense  program  was  gotten 
under  way  was  due  In  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration had  been  laying  a  solid  groundwork  for  such  expansion 
throughout  the  past  7  years.  President  Roosevelt  has  aim-ays  had 
a  deep  and  sympathetic  Interest  In  the  Na\7  When  he  Uiok  over 
m  March  1933  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense  was  far  weaker 
than  it  should  have  been  In  ships  and  men  The  construction  of 
battleships  had  stopped  completely  and  many  of  the  vessels  of 
the  line  were  becoming  obsolete  The  personnel  had  been  cut 
SO  drastically  that  ships  were  laid  up  in  drydock  because  there 
were  too  few  men  to  operate  them.  All  this  was  done  in  the 
name  of  economy 

The  task  of  rebuilding  was  begun  at  once  This  is  a  slow  proces."!, 
because  naval  vessels  cannot  be  constructed  In  a  hurry.  The  work 
was  carried  out  so  well,  however,  that  when  the  present  emergency 
occxirred  this  spring  more  than  130  new  ?hlps  were  either  completed 
or  well  on  their  way.  As  a  result  of  this  wise  program,  undertaken 
In  time,  the  United  States  Navy  is  now  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  all. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  want  armament.s  primarily  for 
defense  and  that  the  Navy  l.s  still  our  first  line  of  protection  against 
an  Invading  foe.  A  hostile  force,  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
attempting  to  land  here,  would  find  the  rebuilt  Navy  standing 
squaiely  across  Its  path.  The  air  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
also  teen  expanded,  giving  us  a  double  line  of  protection. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  wage  this  campaign  on  its  record  in 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  The  problems  of  the  past  7' 2  years 
have  been  numerous  and  difficult.  It  has  t>een  a  time  of  chacs  and 
upheaval  all  over  the  world.  The  administration  does  not  claim  to 
have  achieved  perfection  Yet  It  has  brought  this  Nation  safely 
through  In  better  shape  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
cause  of  democracy  and  jKspular  government  has  been  served  be- 
cause the  average  citizen  appreciates  that  the  administration  has 

tried  to  safeguard  his  economic  and  social  needs 
A  solemn  duty  rests  upon  the  Democratic  convention  which  opens 

tomorrow.     I  think  the  last   few  years  have  shown   that  the  party 

leadership  is  capable  of  living  up  to  that  duty. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


CXDNVENTION    RESOLUTION     THANKING    CHAIRMAN     FARLEY 

FOR  HIS  SERVICES 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  followiiis 
matters  relative  to  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion on  July  16,  thanking  Mr.  Farley  for  his  services. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Parley  on  July  17  to  make  unani- 
mous the  nomination  of  President  Roosevelt. 

A  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Farley  on  July  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  convention  take  this  occasion  to  testify 
our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  chairman  of  the  £)emocratlc  National 
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Committee,  whose  service  to  his  party  and  to  his  country  la  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  political  organizations. 

James  A.  Parley  has  for  8  years  given  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
interests  of  good  government.  He  told  tis  yesterday  that  the  credit 
t>elonged  not  to  him  for  our  unfailing  aucceaaes  during  his  regime 
but  to  the  workers  of  the  party.  We  wish  to  go  on  record  that 
without  derogation  of  the  value  of  the  loyai  support  that  has  been 
accorded  him  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organization — from  the 
high  officers  to  the  unnamed  workers  in  the  field — thst  It  was  the 
leadership  of  otir  organization  chief  that  made  their  eSorts  effective, 
and  that  therefore  we  feel  that  the  credit  he  disclaims  stUl  ticlongs 
to  him. 

For  his  patience,  his  urbanity,  his  wlUingneas  to  listen  and  to 
beed  ttM  counsel  and  advice  of  every  memlier  of  tite  party,  high  and 
low.  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  personnel  of  the  Demo-  i 
cratic  Party,  and  as  a  tribute  to  lh«  aSectlon  and  regard  for  James 
A.  Parley  as  a  friend,  as  a  leader,  and  as  a  magnificent  administrator 
of  a  great  sod  dlActUt  ofBce.  we  hereby  more  Uist  the  delegates  of 
thu  convention  sund  and  put  this  resolution  into  the  annals  of 
our  history. 

MonoM  aw  MOW  ^*tn»  *  faklst  to  msxs  MOMiMsTioif  or  PBistDcirr 

rSANKLIM  D  KUOSCVCLT  tmAWIMOUS 
Senator  Babkixt  and  fellow  Democrats,  you  have  given  me  on 
two  occasions  the  highest  honor  within  your  gift,  chatrmanbhlp 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  I  ask  you  now  for  a 
ftirther  courtesy  I  ask  your  indulgence  so  that  I  may  deliver 
wltiKJUt    Interruption   a   brief   message   to   this   great   convention. 

I  have  pursued  a  course  here  that  has  been  dictated  by  the 
deepest  convictions,  and  when  a  man  falls  to  follow  his  sincere 
convictions,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  consequences,  he  is 
false  to  himself,  false  to  his  party,  and  false  to  his  country. 

I  wanted  this  convention  to  proceed  as  Democrats  should  pro- 
ceed, to  nominate  Its  standard  bearers  In  keeping  with  the  high 
tradition?  of  our  party.  That  Is  the  only  Democratic  method  and 
that  has  been  observed. 

Mv  name  was  placed  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  by  a  great  and  noble  American.  As  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  Senator  Caster  Glass  of  Virginia  I  am 
grateful  to  those  delettates  to  this  great  convention  who  voted  for 
me  and  for  those  delegates  who  wotlld  have  voted  for  me  if  they 
had  not  been  otherwise  pledged. 

Down  through  the  years  I  have  always  given  my  best  efforts 
to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  I  want  this  great  con- 
vention of  Democrats  to  know  that  I  will  give  that  same  support 
to  the  nominees  of  this  convention. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  for  me.  Senator  Barklet.  to  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  declare  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  acclamation. 

STATXMINT  OF   HOM.   JAMKS  A.   FARLST 

Eight  years  ago  in  this  city  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  In  the  mtervenlng  years  I  have  l:ad 
the  happiest  associations  with  Democrats  all  over  the  country,  toid 
my  debt  to  the  party  can  never  lie  repaid. 

I  iiave  remained  In  public  life  at  great  financial  sacrifice,  because 
I  love  politics.  I  have  an  opportimlty  now  to  accept  an  attractive 
offer  in  business  and  in  Justice  to  my  famUy,  because  of  my  finan- 
cial situation.  I  am  going  to  accept. 

Before  leaving.  I  shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  my 
successor  a?  national  chairman  in  setting  up  the  machinery  for  the 
coming  campaign.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  American  people 
want  the  E>emocratlc  Party  to  remain  In  power.  My  opinion  has 
not  changed,  and  again  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the  Roosevelt- 
Wallace  ticket.  

Location  of  National  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  22,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  PAYNE  RATNER  OF  KANSAS  TO 
PRESIDENT  ROOSE\'ELT  AND  LETTER  FROM  HON  ARTHUR 
CAPPER  OF  KANSAS  TO  WILLIAM  S.  KNUD6EN 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tl\e  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Payne  Ratner.  Governor  of  Kansas,  to  the  Honor- 
able Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  locallon  of  national -defense  industries. 

Grovemor  Ratner.  very  properly,  takes  the  position  that  the 
national  interest  will  be  best  served  if  a  fair  proportion  ol 
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these  industries  be  allocated  to  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States.  Governor  Ratner  also  points  out  that  cheap  fuel, 
high- type  labor,  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  are 
available  In  Kansas  and  the  Midwest. 

Governor  Ratner  further  points  to  the  dangers  of  a  national 
defense  policy  which  would  tend  to  accentuate  still  further 
the  present  lack  of  economic  balance  between  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimctu 
consent  to  have  printed.  Immediately  following  Governor 
Ratner's  letter,  a  letter  from  myself  to  Mr.  William  8.  Knud- 
sen.  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  on  the  same  subject.  I  send  both  letters  to  the  desk 
to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao.  as  follows: 

TorUA,  Kams.,  July  8,  1940. 
Hon  nuiTKLiM  D  RonscvcLT, 

Pretident  of  the  United  Statet. 

The  White  House.  WaxUtnffton,  D.  C. 
DcAB  Ma  PsBsiDEKT.  Through  representatives  of  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission  now  In  Wanhlngton.  I  learn  that 
the  National  Defense  CkJmmlssion  wl'"  soon  malce  decisions  as  to  tl»s 
geographical  allocation  of  new  ancf  expanding  defense  .ndustrlea. 
These  decisions  will  bave  a  profound  effect  not  only  upon  the  mili- 
tary security  of  this  country  but  upon  the  economic  future  of  tlie 
United  States  for  years  to  come,  particularly  In  Midwestern  States 
such  as  Kansas. 

You  have  expressed  the  Importance  of  locating  Industrial  defense 
plants  in  the  Interior  for  military  reasons.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  a  tendency.  In  the  haste  for  defense  armament,  to  concentrate 
defense  industries  In  those  seaboard  regions  already  highly  Indus- 
trialized. I  know  your  administrative  staff  and  Defense  Commission 
have  given  expert  consideration  to  the  location  of  defense  Industries 
for  the  military  reasons  which  you  have  pointed  out.  As  Governor 
of  one  8'.  a  re  in  the  great  Midwestern  area,  I  wish  to  urge  that  you 
also  give  additional  serious  thought  to  the  economic  questions 
Involved  in  the  location  of  these  industries. 

We  in  the  Midwest,  as  all  other  patriotic  Americans,  are  deeply 
concerned  that  our  national-defense  program  goes  forward  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed.  That  Is  paramount,  of  courae.  to  our 
national  security.  But  we  are  also  concerned  that  the  preparation 
of  our  defense  and  the  expansion  and  construction  of  new  Indus- 
tries Involved  do  not  permanenUy  damage  our  naUonal  economy. 
I  represent  one  of  many  States  whose  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture. We  produce  a  great  abundance  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, but  In  addition  our  production  Includes  great  mineral 
and  other  natural  resources  valuable  for  defense.  Cheap  fuel,  high- 
type  labor,  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  are  all  available 
In  Kansas  and  the  B«ldwest.  We  hop)e  that  our  resources  In  this 
great  Midwest  area  can  be  utilized  for  the  greatest  possible  national 
good  during  this  critical  period. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Nation's  economic  and  Indus- 
trial future  One  road — marked  by  the  proi>er  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial-defense expansion — leads  to  speedy  and  efllclent  national 
defense,  with  proper  protection  erf  ovu-  riational  economic  structure. 
The  other  road — along  which  proper  thought  Is  not  given  to  U)b 
location  of  defense  Industries — may  lead  to  lan  equally  spteedy  de- 
fense program,  but  It  also  leads  to  grave  military  and  economic 
perils  Overcentrallzatlon  of  defense  Industries  will  Increase  vxil- 
iierablllty  to  concentrated  attack  and  endanger  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  the  Middle  West  area  should  It  not  share  In  the 
expansion 

Of  highest  ImpKjrtance  Is  the  problem  of  getting  the  natlonal- 
defensp  program  under  way  as  speedily  as  possible  We  must  use 
all  available  plants  capable  of  producing  defense  needs  to  their 
fullest  capacity.  They  should  be  expanded  where  Buch  expansion 
can  be  made  swiftly.  But  this  Is  a  long-range  program,  too  great 
for  present  Industries  alone.  New  plants  must  be  built  and  new 
locations  selected.  For  both  military  and  economic  reasons.  I  urg« 
that  this  expansion  Include  the  Midwest. 

Weeks  ago  I  requested  representatives  ol  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission  to  go  to  Washington  to  offer  the  resources 
of  Kansas  to  the  Nation  In  the  preparedness  program  then  getting 
under  way  Since  then,  the  commission  representatives  have  been 
contacting  olRcials  In  Washington,  making  known  the  resources 
which  are  available  In  Kansas,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  locating  defense  industries  in  the  Midwest. 

If  the  expansion  of  defense  industries  is  conflntd  to  the  east 
and  west  coasts,  the  Midwest  will  be  drained  of  Its  young  men  who 
Will  seek  Jobs  in  established  Industrial  centers.  Thousands  will 
Join  a  great  migration  from  central  United  States  to  the  ccarts.  leav- 
ing Midwest  States  without  the  manpower  required  for  agricultural 
and  lndu«trlal  work.  Here  In  Kansas  and  the  Midwest  we  rely  on 
agriculture  as  our  basic  Industry  and  we  hope  that  It  will  always 
remain  so  but  we  do  need  a  sufDclent  Industrial  economy  to  make 
a  prcper  balance  so  this  region  can  be  reasonably  prosperous. 

Those  sections  of  the  country  where  Industry  and  agriculture  havs 
been  In  proper  balance  have  always  made  economic  progress.  Here 
In  the  great  agricultural  producing  area  of  the  United  States  there 
Is   now   an    opportunity   to   establish   an    industrial    future    which 
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should  greatly  relieve  the  seriovis  farm  problem  and  Its  atterdant 
economic  ills.  This  can  be  done  In  harmony  with  proper  military 
defense  plans  which  constitute  our  Immediate  need. 

Extension  of  defense  Industries  Into  the  Bilidwest  area  would  afford 
the  opportunity  for  decentralizing  defense  production  Into  suffi- 
ciently widespread  units  to  assure  maximum  safety  against  rttack. 
The  cities  and  towns  of  the  Midwest  are  so  close  to  the  sources  of 
supplies  and  natural  resources  that  efficiency  in  production  would 
be  maintained 

I  realize  that  detailed  and  specific  information  as  to  the  material 
and  natural  advantages  of  this  area  is  of  vital  iniportance.  Kansas 
is  ready  to  supply  pertinent  Information  pertaining  to  our  own 
State.  I  am  sure  that  other  Midwestern  States  are  prepared  to  do 
the  same.  Representatives  of  Kansas  who  are  now  in  Washington 
have  much  such  information  with  them,  and  agencies  such  as  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Development  Commission  and  the  Kansas  Plan- 
ning Board  are  now  securing  other  data  which  will  be  presented. 
This  information  can  t>e  checked  against  the  data  available  as  a 
result  of  prevloiis  studies  made  by  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  urge  that  the  National  Defense  Commission  give  every  possible 
consideration  to  the  vital  relationship  existing  between  the  Midwest 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  deternuning  the  military  and  economic 
policies  of  our  national  defense. 
Sincerely, 

Payne  Ratner, 
Governor  of  Kansa*. 

UNirn)  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  1940. 
Mr    WiiJJAM  S.  Knudsen. 

Adinaory  Commtasion  to  the  Council  of  Satioruil  Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbak  Ms.  Kndi>8In:  I  realize  how  busy  you  are  these  days,  and 
win  make  this  letter  as  brief  as  I  can.  I  do  feel  that  the  Interests 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  require  that  I 
lay  before  you  some  things  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  seriously 
corwldered  by  yourself  and  others  who  are  working  on  the  national- 
defense  program  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  paramount  Interest  is  to  develop  an  Impregnable  national 
defense.  I  realize  that.  I  realize  also  that  the  time  may  be  short, 
and  that  certain  considerations  which  otherwise  might  be  given 
more  weight  will  have  to  be  slighted  In  the  Interest  of  speed  and 
Immediate    elBciency. 

However,  it  also  seems  to  me  that  a  national-defense  program 
which  tend«  to  destroy  still  further  the  balance  between  agriculture 
and  Industry,  and  between  the  interior  of  the  Nation  and  the 
coastal  regions,  will  In  the  long  run  defeat  its  purpose  by  seriously 
weakening  the  national  economic  structure,  the  foundation  on 
which  an  adequate  and  Impregnable  national  defense  must  rest  in 
the   end. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  too  heavy  a  concentration  of 
Industry  in  the  already  congested  centers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
not  a  healthy  thing  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Similarly  if  the 
concentration  Is  carried  too  far  on  the  Pacific  coast 

As  I  understand  it.  President  Roosevelt  himself  realizes  this,  and 
has  publicly  advocated  several  times  that  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
feasible  under  emergency  conditions,  national-defense  industries  be 
built  up  also  in  the  Interior— beyond  and  between  the  mountains. 

It  would  be  a  serious  disservice  to  the  future  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  of  the  Middle  West,  as  I  see  It.  to  allow  the  national-defense 
program  to  set  back  or  hamper  a  healthy  Industrial  expansion  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  point  that  concentration  of  all  national- 
defense  Industries  too  close  to  the  seacoast.  In  view  of  the  rapid  and 
promised  more  rapid  increase  In  the  range  of  bombing  planes,  also 
should  be  considered. 

But.  very  frankly,  what  I  am  immediately  concerned  about  Is  the 
threatened  loss  of  economic  balance  between  different  sections  of 
the  country  through  undue  concentration  of  Indxistrial  plants 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

In  setting  up  this  great  national-defense  program,  on  which 
billions  of  the  public  funds  will  be  spent,  you  are  initiating  and 
directing  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  industrial  expansion 
program  the  country  ever  has  known.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  to  keep  this  industrial  expansion  as  much  in 
balance  %s  possible.  And  It  seems  to  me  that  means  a  well-planned 
and  well-carrled-out  program  of  locating  new  industrial  plants  as 
much  as  potslble  In  the  Middle  West. 

If  you  do  not,  the  Middle  West  not  only  is  going  to  be  Im- 
poverished but  also  you  are  going  to  drain  us  of  ovir  young  man- 
power as  well  as  of  our  purchasing  power.  In  the  past  few  weeks. 
1  am  Informed,  more  than  1.000  young  men  who  have  been  trained 
as  mechanics  have  been  shipped  from  Kansas  City  territory  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  Is  very  disturbing  to  me  as  a  middle  westerner. 
It  also  is  disturbing  to  me  as.  what  I  trust  I  am,  a  middle  westerner 
who  tries  to  have  a  national  viewpoint. 

Unless  the  Middle  West  is  developed  to  some  considerable  extent 
Industrially,  unless  some  considerable  portion  of  our  most  enter- 
prising and  vigorous  young  men  and  women  are  encouraged  to 
remain  In  the  Middle  West,  the  Nation  faces  the  danger  of  having 
a  vast  interior  of  backward  peoples,  so  to  speak,  tmd  probably  also 
of  impoverished  peoples. 

That  will  be  a  most  unhealthy  national  situation  when  the  time 
comes,  as  it  will,  to  switch  t>ack  part  of  our  hugely  expanded  in- 
dustrial plant  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.     That  is  going  to  be  a 
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shock  to  our  entire  economic  system.  It  will  be  more  of  a  shock 
If  there  is  too  much  concentration  of  population  in  certain  areas 

It  does  seem  to  me  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  national- 
defense  program  should  attempt  to  diffuse  rather  than  to  concen- 
trate still  further  the  indusuial  development  of  the  United  States. 

What  the  future  of  our  relationship  to  the  South  American 
republics  may  be  I  cannot  attempt  to  say  at  this  time.  But  It 
seems  fairly  plain  that  these  nations  are  going  to  be  more  agri- 
culttiral  than  industrial  for  several  generations  to  come,  at  least. 
Also  that  the  United  States  already  Is  In  an  Industrial  sUge  of 
development. 

What  arrangements  we  may  be  compelled  to  make  for  trade  with 
the  South  American  nations  cannot  be  exactly  foreseen,  but  these 
arrangements  may  Include  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  more  of  their  agricultural  products.  If  our  Middle  West  is  forced 
to  retain  an  agricultural  status.  Instead  of  being  developed  along 
Industrial  lines  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  such  a  change  in  trade 
•relationships  with  South  America  might  fall  with  crushing  force  on 
the  Middle  West. 

An  impoverished  Middle  West  would  have  very  disastrous  resulu 
on  the  entire  Nation,  as  I  see  it.  I  believe  this  point  I  have  Just 
mentioned  is  one  of  several  that  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  National  Defense  Commission 

I  suppose  I  could  write  a  lot  more  along  these  same  lines,  but 
I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  already  But  I  think  the 
problem  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  I  also  feel  that  I  would  be 
remiss  In  my  public  duty  if  I  had  not  called  to  your  attention  the 
way  not  only  myself,  but  many  others  who  have  been  giving  the 
matter  serious  attention,  feel  at)out  it. 

I  would  be  much  interested  in  your  views  on  this  subject;  also 
would  be  much  pleased  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  be  of 
assistance  to  you  at  any  time. 

Very  respectfully. 

Democratic  National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  22,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS    ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  on  July  18,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  convention,  visitors,  friends.  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  to  you. 

First  of  all.  I  think  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  our  National  Chair- 
man. James  A  Parley  For  many  years  I  have  worked  under  Jim 
Farley  and  with  Jim  Parley,  and  I  think  nobody  could  appreciate 
more  what  he  has  done  for  the  party,  what  he  has  given  in  work 
and  loyalty,  and  I  want  to  give  him  here  my  thanks  and  devotion. 

I  think  that  I  should  say  to  you  that  I  am  conscious  that  I  can- 
not possibly  bring  you  a  message  from  the  President  becau.se  he  will 
give  you  his  own  message,  but  as  I  am  here.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  no  one  could  not  be  conscious  of  the  confidence  which  you 
have  expressed  in  him 

I  know  and  you  know  that  any  man  who  is  in  an  office  of  great 
responsibility  today  faces  a  heavier  responsibility  perhaps  than 
any  man  has  ever  faced  before  in  this  country.  Therefore,  to  be 
a  candidate  of  either  great  political  party  is  a  very  serious  and  a 
very  solemn  thing 

You  cannot  treat  it  as  you  would  treat  an  ordinary  nomination 
In  an  ordinary  time. 

We  people  in  the  United  States  have  got  to  realize  today  that  we 
face  now  a  grave  and  serious  situation.  Therefore,  this  year  the 
candidate  who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  make 
a  campaign  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  He  must  be  on  his  Job. 
So  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  give  him  this  responsibility,  in 
giving  It  to  him  a.ssume  for  yourselve.«j  a  very  grave  responsibility 
because  you  will  make  the  campaign.  You  will  have  to  rise  above 
considerations  which  are  narrow  and  partisan  You  must  know 
that  this  is  the  time  when  all  good  men  and  women  give  every  bit  of 
service  and  strength  to  their  country  that  they  have  to  give  This 
Is  a  time  when  it  Is  the  United  States  that  we  fight  for,  the  domestic 
policies  that  we  have  established  as  a  party,  that  we  must  believe 
In.  that  we  mast  carry  forward,  and  in  the  world  we  have  a  position 
of  great  responsibility  We  cannot  tell  from  day  to  day  what  may 
come.     This  is  no  ordinary  time,  no  time  for  thinking  about  any- 
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thing  except  what  we  can  best  do  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
that  responsibility  is  on  each  and  every  one  of  \i»  as  Individuals. 
No  man  who  Is  a  candidate,  or  who  Is  President,  can  carry  this 
situation  alone.  This  Is  only  carried  by  a  united  people  who  love 
their  country  and  who  will  live  for  It  to  the  fullest  of  their  ability 
with  the  highest  ideals,  with  a  determination  that  their  party 
shall  be  absolutely  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  to  doing  what  this  country  can  to  bring  the  world  to  a  safer 
and  happier  condition. 


Proposed  Peace  Plank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  July  14,  1940, 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  a  Peace  Plank." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  PLEA  rOR  A  PEACE  PLANK 

Every  day  during  the  pa.*^  6  weeks  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  from  persons  living  In  every  State  in  the 
Union  asking  what  they  might  do  to  help  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  the  European  war  Tills  afternoon  I  am  going  to  make  a 
concrete  suggestion  to  thcsr  Interested  In  acccmplisliing  such  a 
worthy  objective  If  they  will  devote  a  few  pennies  and  a  few 
minutes  to  the  good  cause  of  peace,  they  can  play  an  Important  part 
in  shaping  the  history  of  mankind  in  this  uncertain  crisis. 

Recent  polls  have  Indicated  that  86  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  against  entering  the  Euro|>ean  war,  while  only  14  percent 
are  in  favor  of  so  de.=perate  an  adventure.  With  tuch  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  opposed.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  platform 
makers  of  either  of  the  great  pcFltical  parties  would  waste  5  minutes 
debating  a  peace  plank  Yet.  at  Philadelphia  the  master  minds  of 
the  Republican  Party  worked  franticaUy,  day  and  night,  for  6  days, 
betore  that  monstrosity  known  as  their  foreign-policy  plank  Anally 
was  agreed  upon.  Pour  times  they  are  said  to  have  written  into 
that  plank  a  provision  that  no  American  blood  should  be  spilled 
In  Europe  and  four  times  that  provision  was  stricken  from  their 
plirtform  No  one  can  read  the  war  plank  finally  adopted  by  them 
and  know  what  the  war  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  really  Is. 
In  it  they  solemnly  declare  for  a  defense  of  the  essential  outposts  of 
the  United  States  from  foreign  attack.  But  where  are  these  essen- 
tial outposts?  Some  contend  that  they  are  on  the  Rhine.  Others 
that  they  abide  with  the  British  Navy.  Apparently  this  ensnaring 
declaration  satisfied  the  well-paid  voice  of  the  Interventionist, 
William  Allen  White,  who  gave  this  ambiguous  platform  his  un- 
qualified approval  and  blessing. 

William  Allen  White  and  his  crowd  of  International  meddlers 
never  permitted  the  Republican  platform  committee  to  get  nut  of 
their  sight  In  Philadelphia  They  were  on  the  Job  night  and 
day  while  the  platform  was  being  written,  while  the  people  who 
place  America  first  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  their 
silence.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the  people  lost  the  battle 
nor  that  the   Interventionists  won  It. 

Senator  Robimt  F.  Wagneh,  of  New  York.  Is  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee  of  the  Democratic  Convention.  In  a  few 
hours  his  committee  will  report  to  the  convention  the  platform 
of  this  historic  party  What  will  It  say  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense?  What  will  it  say  as  to  our  foreign  policy?  And 
what  win  It  say  about  the  greatest  issue  of  all  current  issxies — 
the  Issue  of  intervention?  This  Is  where  my  listeners  who  desire 
to  help  can  play  an  Important  part.  If  you  would  have  In  the 
Democratic  platform  a  peace  plank  in  which  there  are  no  reserva- 
tions, no  quibbling,  no  evasion,  wire  Senator  Wagner  right  now 
what  you  have  In  your  mind.  Let  yotir  voice  be  heard  where  It 
should   be  heard 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  common  people's  party  for  150 
years,  must  not  permit  Its  leaders  to  make  It  the  war  party  In 
the  year  1940  T^e  two  purposes  are  diametrically  opposed  The 
Democratic  Party  must  be  one  or  the  other  It  must  be  the 
peoples  party  or  the  war  party.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  we 
haw  two  peace  parties  in  the  United  States  In  this  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  no  need  for  even  one  war  party  As  a  nation  we 
lost  the  first  battle  when  the  Republican  platform  was  adopted, 
and  If  we  lose  this  fight  for  a  vigorous  peace  plank  all  will  be  lost. 


There  is  no  issue  before  the  American  people  «o  important  as 
peace.  All  other  questions,  however  serious,  are  relegated  far  to  the 
rear  by  this  one  overshadowing  Issue.  The  farm  problem,  unem- 
ployment, old-age  security,  social  justice,  free  enterprise,  public 
debts,  civil  rights,  and  all  great  human  problems  which  are  de- 
manding solution  must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  war  No  businessman  knows  how  to  plan  his  future, 
no  cltlaen  his  life,  until  all  doubt  concerning  this  one  Issue  of  war 
or  peace  has  been  completely  and  atMolutely  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

That  Is  why  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago  takes  on  so 
much  importance  today.  What  Is  done  here  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  destiny  of  America  Is  to  be  involved  in  Europe's  quarrel. 
If  100  000  citizens  who  realize  the  Importance  of  this  vital  matter 
will  urge  Senator  Wagneh  to  adopt  a  strong  peace  plank,  the  first  step 
toward  stability  will  be  taken. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  been  stepping  closer  and  closer  to 
the  European  war  "  Halt  this  dangerous  march!  About  face!  Turn 
In  the  other  direction,  and  take  America  down  the  "road  to  peace" 
Instead  of  down  the  "road  to  war  "  Naturally,  we  understand  that 
the  victory  will  not  be  entirely  won  by  the  adoption  of  a  strongly 
worded  peace  planK,  but  that,  at  least,  will  be  one  very  definite  step 
toward  peace — one  that  cannot  bo  taken  too  quickly  nor  too  firmly 
If  this  Nation  Is  not  to  be  pulled  Into  the  whirlpool  of  the  European 
war.  Such  a  plank  will  change  the  whole  complexion  of  the  forth- 
coming political  campaign 

I  hope  that  every  mother  who  hears  my  voice  will  not  let  the  hour 
pass  without  dispatching  an  urgent  telegram  to  Senator  Wagntr  and 
hl.s  committee  to  write  a  positive  plank  against  entering  the  Euro- 
pean war.  I  hope  the  patriots  who  won  the  last  war  on  Europe's 
bnttlefleld,  only  to  lose  the  victory  at  the  conference  table,  will  not 
hesitate  to  wire  Senator  Wacnoi  and  his  committee  and  forcefully 
outline  the  veterans'  position  on  further  European  bloodletting. 
The  Democratic  Party  must  not  write  a  straddling,  pussyfooting, 
all-things-to-all-men  peace  platform.  No  mincing  of  words.  Come 
right  out  and  say  that  "no  American  lives  will  be  sacrificed  in  the 
European  war  and  that  no  American  blood  will  he  spilled  over  there" 
Our  Democratic  leaders  assure  us  we  are  not  going  to  get  into  war. 
Why  not  say  so  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood?  It 
would  be  an  Anifrlcan  tragedy  If  William  Allen  White  and  the  inter- 
ventionist crowd  of  international  bankers  should  place  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  Democratic  platform  as  they  approved  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  I  want  a  peace  plank  wTltten  Into  the  Democratic 
platform  which  will  shock  William  Allen  White  and  all  of  his  big- 
moneyed  backers.  If  you  feel  as  I  do  about  this,  make  your  wU-hes 
known  to  Senator  Wagner.  Now.  Within  the  hour.  Tonaorrow 
may  be  too  late 

As  America  biiilds  her  notional  defenses  on  the  scale  upon  which 
she  has  embarked,  no  vulture  from  otlicr  continents  wUl  cast  his 
greedy  eyes  upon  any  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Democratic  Party  ha.s  a  splendid  record  in  this  matter  of  national 
dofent-e  America  possesses  the  strongest  navy  In  the  world.  When 
the  authorized  additions  to  our  Navy  are  completed  we  will  have 
fleets  equal  to  the  combined  ocean  power  of  all  of  our  potential 
enemies.  We  can  defend  ourselves  against  the  whole  world  when 
our  flchtlng-plane  strength  has  been  brought  to  that  same  high 
standard. 

And  when  our  antiaircraft  guns,  tanks,  submarines,  modern  artil- 
lery— when  these  now  on  order  are  in  production,  then  our  country 
will  be  safe  from  attack  and  invasion.  These  defenses  must  be 
speeded  up  and  completed.  The  Democratic  administration  has 
done  a  fine  job  of  providing  for  national  defense.  While  America 
Is  in  no  shape  at  the  present  time  to  engage  In  a  modern  war  against 
a  well-equipped  foe  on  another  continent,  yet  In  a  few  short  years 
we  will  be  able  to  repel  any  attack  on  our  soil  from  any  quarter 
from  any  combination  of  powers.  However,  if  we  are  building  these 
gigantic  nvachiiies  to  engage  in  foreign  wars,  the  future  of  clvUl- 
zation  Is  ^ark  indeed.  We  must  tuke  steps  to  see  that  this  vast 
military  power  of  the  United  States  shall  never  be  used  to  wage 
war  other  than  for  defense  of  the  liberties  we  hold  dear.  The 
burden  Is  .«quarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  political  leaders.  Our 
Military  Establishment  will  shortly  be  ready  to  do  its  part.  What 
of  our  statesmen? 

When  the  Democratic  Party  met  In  Philadelphia  In  1936,  just  4 
years  ago.  it  was  generally  believed  a  war  In  Europe  was  Inevitable. 
No  one  knew  exactly  where  it  would  strike,  nor  did  they  predict  its 
extent  or  the  nations  likely  to  become  Involved.  But  everyone 
sensed  that  another  European  war  was  on  the  horizon. 

That  year  the  Democratic  Party  adopted  a  strong  peace  plank. 
Its  candidates  took  the  platform  to  the  country  and  were  elected  to 
office  on  their  word  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  Involved 
lu  the  approaching  European  catastrophe. 

All  during  this  campaign  of  4  years  ago,  I  made  many  speeches 
every  ^ay.  and  reiterated  over  and  over  my  solemn  pledge  to 
vote  and  work  diligently  against  war.  Almost  every  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  made  the  same  pledge  Did  we  mean  it, 
or  were  we  merely  trying  to  fool  the  voters?  The  anticipated  war 
has  already  been  raging  for  almost  a  year  and  the  Democratic 
administration  has  played  perilously  close  to  the  precipice  of 
that  war  Too  many  of  them  have  conveniently  forgotten  the 
Democratic  peace  plank  of  1936.  Now,  we  are  met  to  write 
another  platform 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  not  only 
write  a  strong  peace  platform,  but  that  It  will  nominate  for 
President  a  man  who  Is  known  as  a  nonlntervcnttonist  Platforms 
are  important,  but  it  is  far  mere  important  that  the  right  i}erson 
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be  selected  to  see  that  the  platform  la  carried  out.  Within  the 
memory  of  all  ot  us  we  have  seen  platforms  set  aside  after  the 
votes  have  been  counted.  If  you  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  Senator 
Burton  K.  WHKixm.  the  great  liberal  leader  from  Montana.  Is  the 
man  to  lead  our  Nation  to  peace,  wire  the  delegates  from  yo\ir 
State  to  keep  this  great  statesman  In  mind  for  President. 

i  can  say  to  you.  with  complete  confidence.  If  Seaalor  Wheixer 
Is  elected  President,  you  can  be  sure  the  United  States  will  not  be 
drawn  into  any  European  or  Asiatic  war,  nor  will  our  Nation 
engage  In  any  war,  except  to  protect  our  rights  and  pxjlicles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  worry  about  fighting  in  Europe  or 
Asia  will  be  over,  and  he  will  turn  his  vigorous  mind  and  match- 
less talents  of  constructive  leadership  to  our  domestic  problems, 
which,  God  knows,  need  his  attention. 

And  now,  a  last  word  about  your  part  in  this  important  enter- 
prise. Please  do  not  overlook  wiring  Senator  Wacneh  and  wiring 
the  Resolution  Committee  to  adopt  a  stralght-from-the-shoulder 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  not  enter  the  European  con- 
flict Wire  Senator  Wacnxr.  care  of  the  Democratic  convention  In 
Chicago.  Wire  right  now  and  urge  your  friends  to  do  the  same 
before  they  repeat  their  prayers  tonight.  God  will  bless  your 
efforts. 

Is  There  a  Spy  Menace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CARGLIN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  22.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  J   EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  entitled 
"Is  There  a  Spy  Menace?"  Mr.  Hoover  says  "Yes."  This  is 
a  brief  article.  I  happened  to  observe  it  recently  in  the  mag- 
azine section  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  entitled  "This 
Week."  I  thought  the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
would  find  Interest  in  the  article,  because  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  "fifth  column"  and  alien  enemies  and  spies  and 
saboteurs,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

la  Them  a  Spt  Menace? 

"Yes":  says  the  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  "and 
here  Is  what  every  American  should  know  about  It  "  Mr.  Hoover. 
leader  In  the  Nation's  drive  against  spies  and  saboteurs,  here  reveals 
for  the  first  time  since  the  world  crisis  what  America  Is  doing  and 
can  do  to  protect  Itself  against  the  "fifth  coliimn." 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 

Not  a  day  has  gone  by  during  the  past  several  months  that  I 
have  not  been  asked.  "Is  there  a  spy  menace  in  America?" 

The  answer  Is  emphatically  "Yes!"  It  Is  a  menace  ln*very  sense 
of  the  word,  and  It  will  be  my  endeavor  in  this  series  of  articles  to 
acquaint  the  law-abiding,  patriotic  citizens  of  our  Nation  with 
the  details  of  this  menace  and  how  best  to  check  it. 

If  there  were  only  one  foreign  spy  operating  in  our  midst.  It  would 
still  be  a  menace.  If  he  shoxold  secure  even  one  official  secret  and 
place  it  In  the  wrong  hands  at  the  wrong  time,  irreparable  damage 
could  be  done,  menacing  the  safety  of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  espionage  service  con- 
Blsted  of  one  man.  Naturally,  his  contacts  were  far  reaching.  But 
that  is  true  of  all  spies.  It  has  been  the  case  since  the  dawn  of 
time — It  Is  the  case  In  this  modem  era. 

Yet  It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  In  some  oversophlsticated  circles 
to  deprecate  all  talk  of  a  spy  menace.  In  these  same  circles 
un-American  activities  are  often  scoffed  at.  But  If  there  were  not  a 
gpy  menace,  would  secret  airplane  plans  be  stolen?  Would  a  rene- 
gade naval  officer  find  a  sale  for  naval  secrets?  Would  a  glamorous 
adventxiress  establish  a  salon  In  Washington  to  maneuver  official 
secrets  away  from  persons  holding  positions  of  public  trust? 

I  could  go  on  without  end,  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, since  September  1939.  has  received  many  complaints  of  alleged 
acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage  every  day.  Some  of  these  complaints. 
It  Is  true,  have  been  found  to  bo  without  foundation.  Some  are 
fantastic,  and  many  are  the  figments  of  imagination;  but  others 
have  revealed  facts  that  are  Indeed  stranger  than  fiction. 

I^n*  5  years  prior  to  1938,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
handled    each    year    an    average    of    35    e^lonage.    sabotage,  and 


national-defense  complaints  In  1938  there  were  250.  and  In  1939 
that  figure  Jumped  to  1.651  Now,  complaints  are  flowing  Into  the 
P.  B.  I.'s  50  field  divisions.     This  Is  not  a  comforting  fact. 

THE  REAL  TEST 

The  success  of  this  type  of  Investigation  cannot  possibly  be 
gaged  by  prosecutions  An  ill-timed  arrest  invariably  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  The  real  test  of  successful  counterespionage,  and 
that  is  our  tasic.  Is  locating  the  spy.  ascertaining  his  contacts  and 
methods  of  communication — and  then  closing  off  his  sources  of 
Information. 

Espionage  and  sabotage  go  hand  In  hand  Invariably,  where  you 
find  one,  you  will  find  the  other.  Both  employ  subversion  In  some 
form.  Espionage  goes  much  further  than  merely  dealing  with 
military  secrets.  The  successful  espionage  agent  reaches  out  into 
every  phase  of  a  nation's  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  life.  So 
It  is  with  sabotage.  The  destruction  of  500.000  shoestrings  could  be 
as  Important  to  a  foreign  adversary  as  the  destruction  of  a  gun 
worlcs.     Shoestrings  are  as  necessary  as  shoes  In  outfitting  an  army 

Our  greatest  dangers  arise  from  within.  Any  army,  regardless  of 
Its  size.  t)ecomes  vulnerable  once  it  Is  disorganized  and  not  properly 
supported  by  the  people  it  protects  An  Internal  upheaval  in  time 
of  war  could  be  as  disastrous  as  a  forced  retreat  from  the  front. 

Our  military  and  naval  forces  must  be  supported  to  the  utmost. 
Unity  of  civilian  forces  is  as  Important  as  unified  armed   forces. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  Dutch  boy  who  held  off  the 
wrath  of  the  Zulder  Zee  by  plugging  a  leak  In  the  dikes  with  his 
hand.  Today,  we  must  plug  the  leaks  against  the  growing  threat  of 
a  "fifth  column"  in  America  A  "fifth  column"  with  its  destructive 
principles  and  objectives  is  capable  of  more  damage  to  our  national 
defense  than  a  huge  invading  force  In  fact,  a  foreign  invasion 
would  be  practically  impossible  without  the  aid  of  an  Internal 
upheaval  Incited  by  outside  forces. 

The  files  of  the  FBI  attest  to  the  fact  that  we  have  treacherous 
guests  In  our  midst  who  liave  returned  hospitality  with  hostility. 
It  Is  against  these  forces  that  we  must  arm  ourselves.  There  is  only 
one  possible  explanation  for  the  recent  unauthorized  consignment 
of  several  hundred  feet  of  film  to  a  foreign  country:  A  visitor 
had  arranged,  in  some  manner,  to  have  the  tactical  maneuvers  of 
our  flying  fortresses  photographed.  In  detail,  scene  after  scene 
appeared  on  the  film,  showing  the  accuracy  with  which  bombs  were 
dropped  from  aloft  on  a  designated  target  These  pictures,  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  were  recovered,  speak  louder  than  words  of  the 
dangers  with  which  we  are  confronted.  And  this  is  only  one  warn- 
ing example.  There  are  others  that  I  cannot  discuss,  for  obvioiis 
reasons. 

E\EHT  SECRET  VTTAL 

Espionage  agents  and  their  co-conspirators  untiringly  seek  details 
regarding  developments  in  our  plans  for  national  defense.  One 
successful  attempt  might  enable  a  potential  enemy  to  counter  with 
devices  that  would  render  our  best  efforts  Ineffective.  In  modern 
warfare,  advance  Information  can  turn  an  expected  victory  into 
defeat. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  protect  America  Now  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  build  our  national  defense  and  to  Insure  our  internal 
security.  E>efendlng  America  demands  that  it  be  made  invulner- 
able. With  this  single  thought  In  mind,  the  intelligence  branches 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  representatives  of  the 
F.  B   I.  have  been  working  hand  in  hand  for  years. 

President  Roosevelt  en  September  6.  1939,  In  declaring  the 
Nation  to  t>e  In  a  state  of  limited  emergency,  called  upon  America's 
law-enforcement  officers  and  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
F.  B  I.  by  referring  to  it  any  information  which  they  might 
obtain  "relating  to  espionage,  counterespionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
versive activities,  and   violations  of  the   neutrality  laws." 

BIG    INCREASE    OF    AGENTS 

At  that  time  he  ordered  the  F  B.  I.  "to  take  charge  of  Investi- 
gative work"  in  these  matters  He  authorized  an  Increase  of  150 
Bp>ecial  agents  in  the  F  B  I  to  handle  this  added  responsibility 
and  recommended  Increased  appropriations  so  that  additional  field 
offices  might  be  established  to  assist  In  the  work.  Since  then  the 
President  has  requested  appropriations  for  several  hundred  more 
special  agents  This  new  task  of  the  F.  B  I  will  be  successful 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  received  from  peace-loving 
Americans  in  every  field  of  activity. 

We  of  the  F.  B  I.  have  been  criticized  for  some  of  our  more  recent 
activities.  Were  that  criticism  not  forthcoming,  the  Nation  could 
well  be  alarmed,  knowing  fxUl  well  that  we  were  not  doing  our 
duty 

When  the  first  World  War  broke,  the  American  intelligence 
services  were  woefully  unprepared  The  F  B  I  was  in  Its 
embryonic  stage.  Today  that  has  changed.  Both  military  and 
naval  intelligence  are  well  organized  and  efficiently  operated.  The 
P.  B.  I.  has  developed  into  a  far-fiung  force  known  for  its  ver- 
satility. Working  hand  in  hand,  the  combined  forces  of  these  three 
agencies  are  competent  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise.  Almost 
dally  there  are  meetings  of  officials  of  these  three  agencies,  further- 
ing the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  more  effective  coordination  than  we 
find  today.  The  resources  of  each  of  these  agencies  are  pooled  in 
the  Interests  of  a  common  cause.  This  coordination  exists  not  only 
between  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the  Intelligence  agencies,  but 
extends  into  the  field  as  well.  There  is  a  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  officers  of  military  intelligence,  naval  Intelligence,  and 
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special  agents  of  the  P.  B  I.  No  day  or  night  passes  but  that  these 
men  are  ttrelesslv  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  mutual  problems. 

To  meet  effectively  the  situations  which  have  arisen  in  the  present 
emergency,  investigators  have  been  assigned  to  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii.  These  outposts  of  national  defense  have  been  particu- 
larly active.  There,  as  within  our  continental  confines,  every  effort 
is  being  made  by  members  of  military  Intelligence,  naval  intelli- 
gence, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  preserve  our 
Internal  security. 

Offices  have  been  opened  by  the  F.  B.  I.  In  six  new  cities,  so  that 
strategic  points  may  have  the  aid  of  additional  special  agents,  who 
will  be  closer  to  the  scenes  of  possible  activity. 

SAFEGUARDING    IMUUSIVIES 

As  early  as  last  summer  a  special.  Intensive  course  of  Instruction 
In  espionage  and  sabotage  investigation  was  Inaugurated  for  our 
investigative  staff.  Beyond  that  we  were  called  upon  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  survey  the  protective  facilities  of  hun- 
dreds of  industrial  eatabllsliments  which  had  contracts  to  supply  the 
materials  for  building  the  national  defense.  A  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  had  previously  been  prepared  for  Just  such  an  emergency 
was  given  to  additional  specially  qualified  special  agents. 

The  lessons  of  the  first  World  War  are  too  fresh  In  our  minds  for 
us  again  to  be  unprepared.  During  that  period  several  thousand 
enemy  aliens  were  taken  Into  custody  in  the  United  States.  But 
many  foreign  foes  were  not  even  known,  with  the  result  that  almost 
every  day  there  were  reports  of  Internal  disasters — of  fires  of  mys- 
terious origin,  explosions,  and  other  acts  of  violence  designed  to 
cripple  our  mobilization  plans.  Since  then  several  million  persons 
have  Immigrated  to  America.  Most  of  these  have  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  we  heid  for  them.  There  are  others,  however,  who  are 
seeking  to  undermine  our  democracy. 

These  facts  point  to  the  need  for  unity  In  bulwarking  our  na- 
tional defense  against  Insidious  forces  that  are  alien  to  everything 
that  is  American.  Vigilance  and  action  of  the  proper  type  are 
essential  if  the  overt  acts  of  our  national  foes  are  to  be  met  and 
countered 

I  know  how  that  citizen  on  the  west  coast  must  have  felt  when 
his  brother  attempted  to  sell  to  a  foreign  power  confidential  plans 
for  the  construction  of  airplanes.  He  never  wavered,  however,  when 
the  interests  of  his  country  were  at  issue.  As  a  result  of  his  aid 
the  brother  was  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  violation  of  the 
espionage  statutes.  But,  more  Important,  the  apprehension  of  this 
traitor  helped  prevent  additional  confidential  secrets  from  being 
iBartered  over  the  counter  of  spydom. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  morale  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
Is  an  essential  phase  of  national  defense.  In  maintaining  this  we 
are  defending  the  essential  spirit  of  Americanism  against  inimical 
agents;  we  are  making  our  main  line  of  defense  Impregnable 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


AR-nCLE   BY   FREDERIC   WILLIAM   WILE 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
month  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  asking  me  to 
explain  in  detail  Just  what  is  being  done  about  our  national 
defense.  I  have  waited  until  I  could  get  evidence  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  ImpartisJ. 

On  Wednesday.  July  17.  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
printed  an  article  on  that  subject  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
Frederic  William  Wile.  Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that 
neither  the  newspaper  nor  the  writer  of  the  article  is  prej- 
udiced in  favor  of  the  administration.  I  ask  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  of  defense  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WaSHIKGTON     OBSTRVATIONS — PKOGBAM     rOK     MATEKIAL     PRIFAKD>N188 

Procressis  at  UifPaaaLLKLKD  Rats 
(By  Frederic  William  Wile) 
National  defense  Is  not  a  partisan  proposition.     It  may  not  be 
a  proper  subject  for  glorification  In  a  political  party's  national  con- 
vention.   But  if  the  uninspiring  Democratic  Jamboree  at  Chicago 


could  be  acquainted  with  the  brass  tacks  of  what  is  happening  at 
Washington  these  days  to  arm  the  tJnlted  States  on  land,  at  aea. 
and  in  the  air  for  the  emergencies  of  an  unpredictable  future. 
Mayor  Kelly's  stadium  would  ring  with  wUder  enthusiasm  than  so 
far  hsis  been  provoked  by  any  of  the  stereotyped  political  claptrap 
which  has  shivered  its  rafters. 

A    DEFTNTTE   OBJBCTTVE 

Authentic  Information  just  made  available  to  this  observer  Indi- 
cates the  program  for  materiel  preparedness  has  been  developed  at 
a  rate  believed  to  be  without  parallel  In  any  country's  history.  It 
has  been  put  In  motion  on  the  theory  that  before  success  In  any 
endeavor  can  be  effected  there  must  be  a  clearly  defined  objective. 
The  National  Defense  Advisory  Comnjlsslon.  acting  in  closest  liaison 
and  liarmony  with  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU,  is  proceeding  on 
what  it  believes  to  be  both  a  sound  and  stifflcient  program.  It  is 
geared  not  only  for  speeding  execution  but  for  fiexibility.  What  la 
adequate  defetise  today  may  be  inadequate  tomorrow.  "Blitzkrieg" 
has  taught  us  that  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  present  un- 
precedented Army  and  H&vy  appropriations  were  granted,  providing 
approximately  (apart  from  naval  construction)  for  •1.200.000,000 
for  munitions  preparedness.  That  is  a  gigantic  sum  for  our  peace- 
time Army,  but  relatively  small  foi-  a  fighting  army, 

CHANGING  CONOmONB 

Lightning  changes  In  world  conditions  have  made  It  apparent  that 
we  need  not  only  a  two-ocean  Navy,  but  vastly  augmented  provi- 
sions for  an  Army  that  may  one  day  be  called  upon  to  cooperate 
In  hemisphere  defense.  Designed  to  meet  altered  conditions  the 
supplementary  munitions  program  of  June  30  was  8Ubmitted  to 
Congress,  specifying  the  numbers  of  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  am- 
munition, etc..  that  must  l>e  produced.  If  approved,  it  will  provide 
approximately  $3,800,000,000  more  for  military  preparedness.  Thus, 
a  grand  total  of  about  $5,000,000,000  would  be  provided  with  which 
to  put  Industry  to  work  In  a  big  way  to  produce  the  machine  power 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  America. 

WHAT  THE   PLAN   18 

This  program  was  not  formulated  at  random.  It  Is  based  upon 
plans  under  consideration  by  the  Army  for  years.  It  was  outlined 
by  the  President  In  his  July  10  message  to  Congress  It  provides 
(K  for  the  total  equipment  of  a  land  force  of  approximately  1,300.- 
000  men;  (2)  for  procurement  of  reserve  stocks  of  tanks,  guns,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  etc.,  for  another  800.000  men,  or  a  total  of 
2,000.000.  if  mobilization  of  such  a  war-time  force  should  becom« 
necessary:  (3)  for  provision  of  manufacturing  facilities,  public  and 
private,  necessary  to  produce  critical  items  of  equipment  required 
for  2.000.000  men,  and  for  production  of  the  ordnance  items  needed 
for  the  Army  aircraft  program — guns,  bombs,  armor,  bomb  sights, 
and  ammunition;  and  (4)  for  procurement  of  15,000  additional 
Army  planes,  complete  with  necessary  spare  engines.  armaoMnt, 
and  the  most  modern  equipment. 

QUAETER    OF    PROGRAM    IN    WORKS 

Although  funds  have  been  available  only  since  June  26 — exactly 
3  weeks — contract  awards  have  already  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
roundly  $300,000,000.  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  program.  Another 
$100,000,000  Is  represented  by  a  contract  lor  1,900  planes,  which  will 
be  signed  presently.  This  record  has  been  accomplished  In  spite  of 
Inevitable  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  expanding  personnel, 
crowded  offices,  changed  laws,  and  the  necessity  of  modifying  pro- 
cedure in  countless  directions.  It  Is  the  sleepless  effort  of  all  con- 
cerned to  expedite  awards  lor  the  remainder  of  appropriated  funds, 
not  only  to  get  Industry  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  also  to 
clear  the  decks  for  the  larger  program.  While  the  latter  caimot  be 
executed  until  approved  by  Congress,  arrangements  are  already  In 
the  making  to  place  the  business  with  Industry  and  to  eliminate  the 
bottlenecks  which  are  sure  to  develop  In  the  execution  of  contracts. 

ROME   NOT  BX7n.T  IN  DAT 

Anxious  as  the  country  is  for  visible  preparedness  results,  and 
urgent  as  these  are,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Rome  was  not 
built  In  a  day.  By  the  acid  tests  of  both  the  objective  and  the  start 
made  toward  its  execution,  there  Is  ample  evidence  th*t  the  pro- 
gram of  supply  preparedness  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  even  If  not 
at  the  dizzy  pace  which  the  uninformed  may  have  expected.  We 
are  facing  a  long  battle.  On  the  average,  quantity  production  of 
difficult  munitions,  even  in  high-speeded  America,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  less  than  a  year. 

The  creation  of  stocks  will  require  several  months  more.  But  It 
Is  highly  gratifying  to  be  assured,  on  authority,  that  even  these 
long-time  factors  are  less  than  half  those  required  by  Great  Brltatn. 
France,  and  Germany. 

WE  ARE  ON  THE  WAT 

Messrs.  Stettlnlus,  Knudsen  and  their  associates,  seasoned  men  of 
Industrial  afTairs,  feel  that  the  Nation  has  every  right  to  be  reas- 
sured by  what  has  co  far  been  accompILshed.  Their  confidence  on 
this  score  should  convince  the  coxintry  that  everything  that  can 
conceivably  be  done  to  pave  the  way  to  strengthened  national  de- 
fense efficiently  and  promptly  is  being  tackled  with  a  minimum  of 
wasted  time  and  effort.  There  is  healthy  respect  beyond  our  shores 
for  America's  mighty  industrial  potentialities.  These  are  now  being 
harnessed  on  a  truly  prodlgioxis  scale.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  the 
United  States  invincible  against  external  attack.  That  is  the  alpha 
and  om^a  of  the  national-defense  program,  and  It  Is  on  the  wsj. 
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The  Political  Situation  and  World  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER    ^ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  July  19.  1940.  over  WIBW  at  Topeka.  Kans.. 
on  the  political  situation  and  world  problems.  j 

There  being  no  objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  and  prayer 
that  war  never  comes  to  America.  We  have  lived  In  peace  with 
all  ':he  world,  and  must  not  become  involved  in  any  war.  Only 
In  the  event  we  are  attacked  should  we  fight  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  living.  ' 

We  can  all  be  gratified  that  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago adopted  a  strong  antiwar  plank  in  the  party's  platform  It 
is  not  so  strong  a  stand  as  the  Republicans  took  at  Philadelphia. 
But  Senator  Wheelek.  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  fought 
valiantly  to  force  an  antl-lnterventlonlst  plank  into  the  platform. 

Senator  Wheeler  deserves  the  compliments  of  all  people  who  op- 
pose sending  our  American  t)oys  to  fight  in  foreign  wars.  I  have 
always  opposed  any  measures  that  would  lead  the  United  States 
Into  Europe's  war.  and  will  never  vote  for  any  measure  designed 
to  send   our  young   men   to   fight  on   foreign  soil. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  Intervention  in  any  wars  abroad. 

Current  war  scares  have  uncovered  the  sort  of  situation  we 
didn  t  know  existed.  We  have  bumped  into  a  very  real  problem  of 
protecting  our  country  and  we  find  ourselves  unprepared,  to  say 
the  least.  God  grant  that  all  of  this  Insane  killing  soon  wlU  cease. 
But  regardless  of  when  or  how  It  ends,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  see  that  we  are  not  caught  napping  again. 

Congress  must  stay  in  session  to  enact  a  defense  tax  bill.  We 
must  pour  out  billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens,  we  must  demand  that  this  money  be  spent  for  de- 
fense measures  and  equipment  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Wc  are  all  going  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice 
beyond  anything  we  have  dreamed  of  In  the  past,  to  attain  the 
goal  of  national  security. 

So  I  want  Congress  to  put  through  with  the  least  possible  delay 
an  excess-profits  tax  provision  that  will  guarantee  against  the 
creation  of  another  batch  of  war  millionaires  in  this  country. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  program  that  will  give  huge  war 
profits  to  greedy  people  who  would  grow  rich  out  of  the  miseries 
of  Their  fellow  men. 

We  have  no  time,  nor  can  we  afford,  to  play  politics  at  such  a 
serious  time  when  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  endangered 

I  am  backing  defense  measures  to  the  limit  But  I  am  going  to 
demand  a  strict  accounting  for  every  dollar  spent. 

And  you  Kansas  folks  should  demand  a  strict  accounting  for 
the  money  that  is  being  spent.  Part  of  it  is  going  to  be  your 
money. 

This  problem  of  unpreparedness.  important  as  It  is  Just  now,  isn't 
the  only  one  we  need  to  watch.  While  war  has  overshadowed  every- 
thing else,  we  still  have  our  domestic  problems  of  fair  prices  for 
agriculture.  Jobs  for  those  wUllng  to  work,  and  countless  other 
problems. 

This  war  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  we  have  been  pretty  sUpehod  In  many  things.  But  If  it 
teaches  us  to  demand  efficient,  businesslike  Government  we  will 
have  made  a  definite  gain. 

U  we  are  to  be  adequately  prepared,  we  must  encourage  our  farm- 
ers to  produce  an  abundance  of  food.  The  pending  famine  in 
Europe  should  be  a  lesson  to  us.  Food  supplies  in  time  of  emergency 
are  as  important  as  planes,  battleships,  and  antiaircraft  guns 

We  dont  want  another  plow-up  campaign  such  as  we  had  during 
the  World  War.  And  this  is  not  necessary.  We  now  have  enough 
acres  vinder  cultivation  to  supply  our  own  needs,  and  still  have 
plenty  for  export  in  the  world  market. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  long-time  planning.  It  does  not  call 
for  curtailment  of  production,  under  guise  of  keeping  down  sur- 
pluses. Unless  we  build  up  food  supplies  for  1  or  2  years'  needs,  we 
might.  In  time  of  cr:sis.  find  oiirselves  traveling  on  empty  stomachs. 

1  don't  believe  food  preparedness  means  skimping  our  supplies 
down  to  a  p>olnt  where  they  could  be  exhausted  in  6  months,  not 
when  we  already  have  hungry  people  in  this  land  of  so-called  food 
surpluses,  not  when  a  great  emergency  army  might  demand  enor- 
mous quantities  of  foods. 

If  we  are  smart  in  our  food  preparedness,  our  men.  if  they  are 
called  to  active  war  service,  will  have  plenty  to  eat.    And.  Just  as 


Important,  they  will  not  have  to  worry  about  their  loved  ones  at 
home  eolng  hungry.  We  must  not  be  found,  at  some  crucial  period, 
frantically  urging  our  farmers  to  produce  a  miracle  of  food  supplies 
for  emergency  needs.  ^,     _,  ., 

Now  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  Democratic  Conventlori. 
Both  of  the  major  parties  have  nominated  their  tickets  and  adopted 
their  platforms.    It  Is  now  up  to  the  voters  to  make  their  choice. 

They  can  either  accept  the  New  Deal  Ideas,  which  In  7  years  have 
not  solved  our  domestic  problems,  or  they  can  vote  for  V,endell 
Wlllkie  and  Senator  McNart,  both  of  whom  are  serious,  efficient 

businessmen.  „_    ■  ,_   » — 

This  is  Roing  to  be  a  most  Interesting  campaign.    The  nomination 

of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  was  "«  s"^?^'^*  t^.  J^^t 
been  planning  It  rhat  way  for  more  than  a  year.  No  other  Democrat 
had  a  chance  to  break  through  the  barriers  set  up  by  the  bureau- 
erst ic  bosses 

The  contrast  between  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Conventions 
is  worth  noting.  At  Philadelphia,  the  bosses  or  would-be  bo-se«^had 
nothing  to  dowlth^e  nomination  of  Wendell  Willkle  for  President. 
At  Chicago  theBlf  machine  politicians  and  the  Democratic  bos.'e8. 
headed  by  Kelly  and  Hague,  did  not  allow  the  rank-and-file  delegates 
to  have  anything  to  say  about  who  would  be  nominated^ 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  majority  of  voters  will  express  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  third  term  when  they  go  to  the  pells  next  November. 
ThlncTS  have  not  come  to  a"  pa.ss  In  the  United  States  where  one 
man.  and  one  man  only,  is  capable  of  directing  the  Government 

The  President's  message  to  Senator  B.\rklet.  releasing  all  the 
delecates  pledged  to  him.  was  a  dramatic  play  Intended  for  public 
consumption,  and  to  give  the  convention  proceedlnss  a  '  draft 
Roo-evelt"  flavor  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  delegates  had 
alarmed  the  bosses  In  charge  of  the  convemicn  It  took  a  lot  of 
maneuvering,  and  no  little  organization  en  the  floor,  to  stage  the 
noisy  demonstration  Tuesday  night. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  demonstrations  for  Willkie  were  unorganized 
and  uncontrolled  They  were  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  man  who  had  sold  himself  and  his  theories  to  the 
whole  country.  ^      ,^    .^      ,.     . 

Acceptance  of  the  third-term  nomination  by  the  President  vio- 
lates tradltlon.<:  held  sacred  by  the  American  people  lor  more  than 
100  years.  His  argument  that  he  doesn't  want  to  quit  and  turn 
his  work  over  to  Inexperienced  hands  scarcely  holds  up.  There  are 
many  men  In  both  major  parties  capable  of  continuing  the  defense 
program  In  fact,  the  alarming  state  of  unpreparedness  In  which 
we  now  find  this  country  Indicates  that  a  change  In  management 
Is  essential  to  national  safety. 

It  Is  doubly  Important  that  Congress  remain  In  session  during 
the  present  emergency:  we  can  do  much  to  prevent  the  waste  and 
maladministration  of  defense  funds  by  vigorous  protests,  If  not  by 
official  action. 

The  nomination  by  the  Democrats  of  Henry  A  Wallace  for  Vice 
President  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  Henry  is  admittedly  a  friend 
of  the  farmer.  He  has  tried  lor  7  years  to  do  something  for  agri- 
culture His  administration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  has  helped 
many  farmers 

But  I  am  going  to  support  Senator  Chahles  L  McNart  for  Vice 
President,  along  with  Wendell  L  Willkie  for  President.  For  22  years 
I  have  served  with  Senator  McNary  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  He  is  a  farmer  at  heart  and  in  practice.  He  lives  on 
one  cf  the  best  farms  in  Oregcn 

I  believe  the  farmers  have  a  better  chance  cf  getting  their  prob- 
lems solved  the  McNart  way  than  they  do  under  the  Wallace  pro- 
'    gram. 

The   McNary-Haugen    bill    would    have    come    nearer    solving    the 
problems  of  agriculture  than  the  present  A.  A    A    law      I  supported 
the  McNury-Haueen  bill  and  voted  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  cf  a 
Republican    President — Coclidge       It    should    have    become    a    law 
I  am  very  sorry  that  President  Coclidge  refused  to  sign  it.  and  that 
we  couldn't  pass  it  over  his  veto 
i        However,    the    farmers    need    have    no   fear — whether   McNart    or 
'    Wallace   becomes   Vice   President.     Both   of   the    Vice   Presidential 
candidates   are   friendly   to   agriculture,  and   as  presiding   cf5cer   oX 
the  Senate,  either  will  continue  to  work  for  the  farmers. 
I        However,  a  vote  for  Wallace  also  Is  a  vote  for  a  third  term  for 
;    President  Roo-'^evelt.     As  I  said  before,  we  cannot  afford  to  break 
the  sacred  traditions  of  our  Government. 

The  two  major  parties  have  put  up  their  best  men  for  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land.  It  is  up  to  the  voters  to  decide  whether 
they  want  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  or  change  to  an  administra- 
tion that  is  not  controlled  by  a  lot  of  New  Deal  bosses.  Wenc'ell 
Wlllkie  is  not  under  obligation  to  any  boss,  or  set  of  bosses.  Ke 
is  a  capable  businessman,  who  has  liberal  leanings  and  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  third-term  Idea.  I  voted  for  the 
La  Follette  resolution  against  a  third  term  for  President  Coolldge. 
who  was  one  of  my  close  friends.  Though  he  was  a  Republican,  I 
did  not  believe  he  should  run  for  a  third  term.  It  Is  not  the 
American  way,  but  Is  too  much  like  the  practices  of  the  European 
dictators,  who  deprive  their  people  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech 
under  one  pretext  or  another — and  often  without  any  pretext  at 
all. 

The  motive  which  impelled  President  Roosevelt  to  seek — he 
says  he  merely  accepted  after  being  drafted — reelection  are  mys- 
terious. It  is  my  belief  that  having  centralized  more  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  than  any  President  ever  had.  he  is  reluctant 
to  give  up  that  power  Certainly  his  persuasive  appeal  in  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  his  reasons. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  fiction  of  a  "draft"  movement  will 
not  t>e  accepted  by  the  people,  11  they  realize  the  •erlous  implica- 
tions Involved. 

It  always  Is  pleasant  to  get  home  and  to  live  among  my  own 
people.  Kansas  is  the  best  State  In  the  Union — It  Is  the  best  place 
on  earth.  We  folks  out  here  In  the  Middle  West  sometimes  do  not 
realize  all  our  blessings. 

We  have  no  fear  of  death-dealing  bombs  falling  on  our  homes 
or  m  our  streets.  We  have  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living,  and  get  along  together  more  amicably  than  those  living 
anywhere  else. 

But  we  cannot  forget,  nor  Ignore,  the  emergency  which  "today 
confronts  the  whole  Nation.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  It  Is  our  duty  to  help  prepare  to  ward  off  aggressors. 
The  present  state  of  the  world  brings  serloxis  problems  right  to  our 
own  doorsteps.  In  common  with  all  Americans,  we  must  make 
sacrifices,  work  for  unity  of  purpose.  If  we  are  to  continue  the  en- 
joyment of  our  liberties  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  can  only  do  our  part  by  being  ready  at  all  times  to  share 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  I  have  faith  In  the  American 
people  as  a  whole — but  my  faith  In  my  Kansas  neighbors  Is  un- 
bounded. 

As  I  leave  for  Washington  to  resume  my  duties  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  ask  your  prayers  and  your  continued  cooperation. 
I  would  love  to  stay  here,  but  duty  calls.  Congress  must  not  ad- 
journ so  long  as  this  present  emergency  exists.  To  do  so  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  worst  things  tr^t  could  happen  to  this 
country — short  of  actual  Invasion  by  an  enemy.  Good-bye,  and 
good  luck. 

Is  There  Tragedy  in  Investment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  from  the  speech 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Voorhis.  which 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  for  May  8.  The 
gentleman  is  citing  the  words  of  Mrs.  Joan  Robinson,  an 
English  economist: 

The  tragedy  of  Investment  Is  that  It  can  never  remain  at  a  con- 
stant level.  If  the  rate  of  Investment  one  year  is  the  same  as 
the  last.  then,  generally  speaking,  the  level  of  employment  and 
Income  and  therefore  the  level  of  the  demand  for  goofis  will  be 
the  same  In  the  second  year  as  In  the  first.  But  all  the  time 
capital  Is  accumulating  and  In  the  second  year  there  Is  a  larger 
tunount  of  equipment  available  to  meet  the  same  demand  for 
commodities  The  rate  of  profit  consequently  falls  off.  future 
prospects  are  dimmed  by  the  decline  In  present  receipts  and  In 
the  third  year  new  investment  appears  less  attractive  to  entre- 
preneurs  than    In    the   second. 

New    Investment — 

Says  the  gentleman  in  comment — 

Implies  that   somehow  the  community  has  made  a  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  current  consumption. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  backbone  of  a  speech  of  much 
earnestness,  sincerity,  and  candor.  But  in  this  quotation 
and  comment,  exemplifsring  the  Brltish-bom  concept  of 
savings  and  investment  that  has  sprung  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  J.  Maynard  Keynes,  there  is  also  introduced,  it 
seems  to  me,  much  confusion  of  thought.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr,  Kejmes  himself,  in  a  recent  comment  on  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  dealing  with  Statis- 
tics Relating  to  Capital  Formation,  said: 

We  have  been,  all  of  us.  brought  up.  like  the  members  of  this 
committee,  in  deep  confusion  of  mind  between  the  demand  and 
supply  of  savings,  and  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  It,  we  cannot 
thuik  correctly. 

So  while  Mr.  Keynes  waxes  rueful  over  savings,  we  find 
Mrs.  Robinson  reflecting  upon  the  tragedy  of  investment. 
What,  then,  is  the  deep  confusion  between  the  two  that  is 
creating  an  intellectual  blind  spot  even  for  trained  minds? 
What  is  their  true  interrelationship? 

I  offer  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions that  is  based  on  long  personal  experience  in  professional 
and   business   accoimting   coupled   with   some   careful   con- 


sideration of  current  economic  and  monetary  theory.    I  h(^?e 
it  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  reduce  the  confusion. 

Money  may  be  saved  or  hoarded,  of  course;  but  only,  I 
think,  for  spending  or  lending  to  spend.  That  is,  money  18 
never  itself  invested;  for  a  productive  investment  consists, 
not  of  money,  but  of  what  money  buys. 

It  is.  Indeed,  well  recognized  that  money  develops  velocity 
and  is  being  continuously  respent  on  investments  of  all 
kinds;  for  of  course  money  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  is  no  more  tied  up  when  used  to  make  an  investment 
than  it  is  consumed  when  spent  for  food.  The  purchase 
of  productive  or  capital  goods  that  are  not  consumed  but 
may  be  resold,  does  not  immobilize  any  money;  nor  is  money, 
once  spent  or  lent,  thereafter  in  Itself  serving  the  Investor 
or  lender  in  any  way  whatsoever.  In  the  proper  course 
it  is,  as  a  circulating  medium,  always  being  respent  or  re- 
invested by  others. 

It  is  to  be  said.  then,  that  since  there  Is  nothing  about 
the  use  of  money  for  making  investments  that  can  be  con- 
nected by  any  necessity  with  the  amotmt  of  money  available 
as  purchasing  power,  there  is  necessitated  the  assumption 
that  generally  speaking  means,  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  money  does  not 
change,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  change  In 
either  the  amount  of  speculative  trading  and/or  the  levels  of 
pricing  in  an  intricately  interdependent  and  kaleidoscopic 
pricing  process,  or  in  the  number  of  sales  involved  In  both 
speculation  and  in  processing  raw  materials. 

This  theory  of  investment  assumes  also  that  investment 
refers  only  to  such  additions  to  capital  as  are  not  new  In  type 
and  efficiency  and  so  self -genera  ting;  for  new  technical  efl!I- 
ciencies  are  able  to  expand  production  and  real  Income,  not 
by  sacrificing  current  consumption,  but  by  lowering  the  cost 
of  their  products.  Moreover,  as  they  serve  to  curtail  the 
number  of  steps  in  processing,  they  curtail  also  the  need 
for  money — including,  of  course,  bank  credit — to  conduct 
industry. 

In  fine,  we  flnd  ourselves  speaking  so  generally  with  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  the  gentleman  from  California  as  to  make 
logical  inferences  almost  impossible.  Hadn't  we  better  re- 
examine the  assumptions  upon  which  we  have  been  basing 
our  ideas  of  capitalism  in  industry? 

THS  FOKMATION   OP   MKW   INVESTMENTS. 

Whence  cometh  new  investment,  Mr.  Speaker?  Is  It  really 
possible  so  to  diagram  the  processes  of  capitalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  trading  with  money  on  the  other,  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  tragedy  lurks  in  new  investment  unless  a  cor- 
respondingly expanding  money  supply  is  forthcoming?  At  a 
time  when  financial  stability  is  of  critical  impoitance.  a 
seriously  inflationary  policy  may  lurk  in  this  assumption  If  it 
be  based  on  a  fallacy,  that  is.  If  it  Ls  not  true  that  new  Invest- 
ment implies  the  necessity  for  new  money  or  expansion  of 
purchasing  power  in  its  sum  total. 

Let  us  start  the  criticism  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  flare  for  the 
Marxian  belief  in  the  self-strangulating  propensity  of  the 
processes  of  capitalistic  investment  in  mechanized  industry,  by 
pointing  out  that  if  a  constant  level  of  new  investment  is 
suicidal,  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  new  investment.  Under 
this  theory  of  automatic  industrial  frustration,  discontinuity 
in  the  formation  of  capital  could  delay  but  not  obviate  the 
arrival  of  the  tragedy  of  Investment  which  the  able  gentle- 
man is  asking  us  to  accept  as  a  logical  premise  in  our  think- 
ing. Unless  assumptions  are  changed,  the  arrival  of  tragedy 
would  merely  be  delayed  by  discontinuity  in  new  investment. 
But  is  such  a  tragic  impasse  inherent  in  new  investment? 
I  think  not. 

For  our  analysis  of  this  assumption  let  us  turn  to  the  able 
gentleman's  assertion  that  sacriflce  of  current  ccmsumption 
is  implied  in  new  investment,  and  ask:  If  capital  can  continu- 
ously contribute  a  stream  of  net.  consumption  Income,  by 
what  logic  is  it  held  that  it  cannot  continuously  do  some  of 
the  consuming  Itself,  in  its  own  growth,  so  that  no  prior  re- 
lation of  capital-creating  income  to  consumption — which  must 
therefore  be  discontinued  or  sacrificed — need  exist?    Must 
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we  assume  that  all  factors  of  production  are  fully  employed 
in  producing  for  consumption,  so  that  they  neither  have  been 
nor  can  be  producing  for  the  formation  of  capital?  Is  it  true 
that  expanded  production  by  capital  can  occur  only  by  added 
capital  expenditure  out  of  net  income,  that  is.  by  sacrifice 
of  current  consumption? 

It  is.  of  course,  not  to  be  denied  that  saving — diversion  of 
expenditure  from  other  ends — may  be  used  to  develop  capital. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  formation  of  productive 
capital  must  ensue  upon  saving  and  investment  of  either 
real  or  money  savings,  nor  yet  that  productive  investment 
can  only  arise  from  saving  or  sacrifice.  If  new  investment 
can.  in  fact,  be  developed  from  maintenance  or  depreciation 
reserve  funds,  then  assuredly  no  sacrifice  of  current  con- 
sumption is  implied. 

Is  it.  then,  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  Invest- 
ment that  new  capital  income  should  arise  by  drawing  on 
depreciation  reserve  funds?  If  a  type  of  mechanism  becomes 
obsolete,  is  it  good  business  to  use  the  depreciation  fund  to 
maintain  it?  If  not.  then  if  a  new  technical  efficiency  results 
from  expenditure  of  this  fund  on  improved  equipment,  will 
not  the  net  income  produced  exceed  that  which  such  a  fund 
had  been  properly  calculated  to  maintain?  And  can  depreci- 
ation allowances  so  invested  be  called  savings  cut  of  current 
consumption? 

Is  not  new  efficiency,  indeed,  more  than  likely  to  shorten  the 
chain  of  processes  and  disemploy  old  types  of  both  machinery 
and  skill,  thus  calling  for  less,  rather  than  more,  money  in 
the  operation  of  the  processes  of  mechanized  production? 

The  difficulty,  then.  In  such  technological  unemployment,  is 
not  a  matter  solely  of  monetary  quantity.  Important  though 
that  be.  It  seems  rather  to  arise  in  faulty  distribution  of 
ownership — and  so  of  capital  income — than  in  any  inequity 
of  distribution  of  income  to  labor  as  such. 

Certainly.  America  has  a  tradition  of  opportunity  in  free 
enterprise  which,  until  recently,  we  have  striven  to  maintain. 
But  have  our  Institutions  actually  afforded  full  equality  of 
opportunity,  through  savings,  to  share  in  industrial  owner- 
ship? I  think  not.  Despite  the  fonnal  separation  of  bank- 
ing from  investment  by  the  Banking  Acts  of  1933  and  1935. 
honest  savings  appear  still  to  be  short-circuited  t>y  the  par- 
ticipation of  commercial  banking  institutions  in  investment. 
Most  dangerous.  Indeed,  is  the  fact  that  we  depend  almost 
entirely  on  this  very  displacement  of  earned  savings  by  t>ank 
credit,  for  that  expansion  of  money  supply  necessary  to  pre- 
vent monetary  stringency. 

MABXIAM    CONTVSION    OVEB    SAVINGS    AND     INVESTMENT 

I  fear  there  are  still  some  of  the  cobwebs  of  Marxian  fallacy 
lurking  in  this  confusion  over  saving  and  investment.  Be- 
cause of  a  failure  clearly  to  see  just  how  income  and  value 
develop  from  investment,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
many  of  our  so-called  liberals,  to  impute  all  income  to  labor. 
Ignoring  the  productivity  of  capital  goods,  it  is  too  often  al- 
leged that  technology  merely  increases  the  productivity  of 
labor.  But.  as  Thomas  Edison  observed,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
mechanized  production  Is  complete  freedom  from  any  pro- 
duction by  labor,  and  hence  no  employment  or  payment  of 
wages  by  owners. 

In  approaching  such  a  theoretical  ideal,  purchasing  power 
must  be  increasingly  generated,  not  by  labor,  but  by  invest- 
ment, and  be  paid,  not  as  wages,  but  to  owners  as  interest  or 
as  dividends  at  the  interest  ratio  on  invested  value.  Except 
as  a  matter  of  bad  financing,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  im- 
passe generated  by  surplus  value  or  profit.  Indeed,  con- 
sumption through  mass  purchasing  power  must  develop, 
not  through  the  largesse,  willing  or  coerced,  of  concentrated 
ownership  toward  wage  earners,  but  through  the  dispersion 
of  ownership  as  a  source  of  income. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  rate  of  investment  and  the  level  of  employment 
and  incomes — no  determinate  multiplier,  to  put  it  in  the 
Kejmesian  vernacular.  Ideally,  as  in  Edison's  concept,  there 
simply  is  no  employment  income,  no  wage  fund.  Mr.  Speaker; 
no  pajrroll.  Par  from  being  a  tragedy,  investment,  if  it  were 
operating  under  an  intelligent  system  of  finance,  could  and 
would,  as  it  largely  does,  automatically  generate  precisely  the 


purchasing  power  requisite  to  continuous  operation  of  indus- 
try, irrespective  of  whether  the  recipients  of  income  chose  to 
devote  it  to  consumption  or  to  new  investment.  Why.  in- 
deed, must  we  suppose  that  a  rationally  organized  society 
would  ever  invest  for  an  unneeded  consumption?  Can  there 
be  any  logic  in  the  notion  that  society  cannot  keep  its  invest- 
ments automatically  in  balance  with  consumption  needs,  quite 
as  any  sane  individual  would  do  in  creating  his  own  equip- 
ment^ on  a  frontier?  Why  should  the  moneyed  age  of  steel  be 
less  rational  than  the  moneyless  age  of  stone?  Is  there,  in- 
deed, no  rational  basis  for  the  system  of  capitalistic  free 
enterprise  we  have  practiced? 

That  employment  has  no  definite  relation  to  these  problems 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  ideally  and  fully 
unemployed,  capitalized,  industrial  society,  the  primitive  situ- 
ation was  also  one  involving  no  employment  for  paid  wages 
even  though  all  income  was  a  return  for  labor  and  no  one  was 
unemployed  In  the  sense  of  having  no  productive  work  to  do. 
Though  unemployed,  men  were  always  occupied  as  long  as 
natural  resources  in  hunting  and  fishing  were  available. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  total  unemployment,  then, 
there  stands,  obviously,  the  existing  situation  which  is  a  period 
of  transition  in  which  the  evolution  of  human  society  is  now 
at  the  point  where  the  more  capable  element  does  and  should, 
in  the  interest  of  all.  obtain  much  of  their  purchasing  power, 
not  by  labor,  but  by  thrift  and  intelligent  investment  while 
employing  labor — often  their  own  labor.  Hence,  by  the  logic 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  an 
inherent  tragedy  of  investment  for  the  explanation,  and  so 
the  means  of  prevention,  of  that  lack  of  purchasing  power 
from  which  arises  poverty-ridden  unemployment  for  employ- 
able labor.  Prevention  of  the  paradox  of  underconsumption 
must  take  the  form  of  preparation  for  the  time  when  the 
industrial  payroll  has  been  reduced,  technologically,  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  problems  of  modern  industry  do  not.  therefore,  in  the 
final  analysis.  Involve  any  arbitrary  determination  of  wages 
and  hours  or  any  other  labor  relations,  by  coercion  of  em- 
ployers and  abrogation  of  free  enterprise.  They  Involve  rather 
the  issue  of  maldistribution  of  ownership  by  financial  methods 
which,  as  a  whole,  are  decidedly  questionable  and  are.  in 
effect .  a  system  of  forced  and  unrewarded  saving  and  wage 
Slavery.. 

Here.  then,  we  have  the  true  picture  of  industrial  evolution; 
two  totally  unemployed  extremes  which  belong  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future,  and  the  actually  existing  transition  period 
of  social  and  indiistrial  evolution  In  which  owners  of  capital 
equipment  employ  not  only  each  other  but  also  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  people  who  have  no  property  of  productive 
value  other  than  their  own  brain  and  brawn.  In  this  tran- 
sition it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  increasing  trend  toward 
depjendence  upon  income  from  dividends,  that  is.  from  owner- 
ship, to  keep  capital  income  absorbed  in  consumption. 

The  primary  problem,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  any  fixed 
or  necessary  relation  between  a  rate  of  saving  and  a  rate  of 
investment,  nor  indeed  of  the  existence  of  any  new  invest- 
ment at  all.  for  in  truth,  capital  can  come  into  existence 
without  ever  being  actually  constructed  by  human  effort.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  universally  the  case  with  the  devel- 
opment of  that  costless  income  from  land  tenure  which  is 
called  rent.  Let  us  briefly  analyze  this  approach  to  a  very  old 
dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  land  values  and  rent. 

LAND   RINT 

It  seems  clearly  evident  that  as  better  land  requires  less 
Investment,  i.  e..  less  cost  in  bo'h  capital  and  labor,  it  offers 
the  owners  of  such  resources  a  cost-free  income  which  is 
capitalized,  at  the  reciprocal  of  the  interest  ratio,  to  deter- 
mine land  value.  It  is  therefore  only  as  interest  on  such 
land  value  as  does  not  have  to  he  maintained  by  expenditure, 
for  example  on  fertilizer,  that  land  rent  is  paid.  (Let  me 
say.  urban  land  rentals  are  largely  not  land  rent,  but  are 
simply  the  net  return,  or  interest,  on  capital  investment  in 
streets  and  other  public  improvements  which  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  holders  of  title  to  land,  by  taxation.) 

With  land.  then,  new  capital  value  arises  cost-free  as  fast 
as  population  increase  forces  the  obsolescence,  through  scl- 
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ence  and  Invention,  of  old  machines  and  methods.  For 
though  new  efficiencies  are  the  very  essence  of  economic 
progress,  their  total  l>eneflts  are  not.  except  under  patent 
laws,  returned  to  the  technological  improvements  which 
originate  them  usually  out  of  deiH^ciation  reserves.  Tech- 
nological benefits  do  become,  in  large  measure,  cost-free 
income  to  owners  of  the  source  of  raw  materials.  Chiefly  that 
source  is  simply,  and  literally,  a  place  in  the  sun;  for  life 
arises,  as  everyone  knows,  from  the  plant's  photosynthesis  of 
food  supplies  without  which  animal  life  could  not  exist.  As 
capital  equipment  increases,  and  with  it  population,  submar- 
ginal  lands  are  brought  into  production  and  better  land 
develops  added  rental  value  as  a  gift  from  nature. 

Again  let  us  ask.  then,  what  becomes  of  the  idea  that  new 
Investment  Implies  that  somehow  the  community  has  made  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  current  consumption?  If  land 
rent  develops  cost-free  and  arises  from  the  cutting  of  costs 
by  technological  improvements  which  actually  cost  less  per 
unit  of  net  income  than  had  previously  been  the  case  in  main- 
taining investment  against  expected  depreciatioi.,  then 
sacrifice  must  consist,  where  growth  and  progress  are  in- 
volved, in  enjoying  an  actual  and  direct  gain  in  available 
Income  for  consumption  purposes! 

INTEREST  AND  BANK  CKCDTT  IN  INVESTMENT 

We  see.  then,  that  In  a  proper  distribution  of  Income  It  Is 
not  technically  true,  as  alleged  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
California,  that  value  Invested  necessarily  comprises  any 
diversion  of  current  income  in  a  sacri£k:ial  sense.  Balance  be- 
tween investment  costs  and  net  income  is  continuously.  In  a 
proper  financial  set-up,  maintained  at  a  natural  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  streams — cost  and  income — which  is  deter- 
mined by  conditions,  inherent  in  the  btmian  economy,  that  are 
related  to  the  normal  rate  of  interest.  Thus  ratio  may  not  be 
disturt>ed  by  law  if  investment  and  trade  are  to  function 
rationally. 

That  it  has  been  disturbed  bf  the  pimip-prlming  fiscal 
policies  of  this  Administration  bas  given  rise  to  the  opinion, 
recently  advanced  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  that  an  easy  money  policy  will  have  disastrous 
results  If  persisted  in.  With  too  km  interest  rates  cash  bal- 
ances are  sure  to  develop  into  liquidity  preferences — to  use  the 
Keynesian  language  again — and  be  boarded  so  as  to  raise 
a  threat  of  sudden  liquidation  or  spending  speculatively  if  a 
stimtilus  to  spending,  real  or  imaginary,  develops.  This  is 
the  state  of  affairs  for  which  the  Reserve  Board  has  itself 
stated  that  control  is  wholly  lacking.  In  this  respect  we  are 
quite  unprepared  to  handle  emergency  financing,  as  of  a  war 
budget,  without  a  serious  inflationary  trend. 

The  fault  hes  primarily  m  the  existing  system  of  banking 
with  partial  reserves  so  that  real  savings  are  short-circuited 
and  sabotaged  by  bank  credit  which  becomes,  though  a  debt 
with  interest  charges  attached,  our  circulating  medium  of 
exchange.  I  could  hardly  put  this  more  strongly  than  it  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Slichter  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  in  his  book.  Toward  Stabihty,  page  22: 

Credit  greatly  accentuates  the  fluctuationa  in  business  which  are 
produced  by  other  causes  and.  In  addition.  It  is  Itself  an  Independ- 
ent cause  of  maladjustment.  •  •  •  Indeed.  If  we  were  living 
in  a  cash  economy  and  desired  for  some  strange  reason  to  make  an 
economy  highly  susrrptlble  to  violent  fluctuations,  we  could  scarcely 
do  better  than  to  Invent  the  present  credit  system. 

Under  a  credit  system  such  as  ours  •  •  '.by  going  Into  debt 
at  the  banks  we  expand  the  cvirrency  and  by  paying  bank  loans  we 
contract  it  Tlil.s  Is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  bank  loans  are  made. 
not  by  transferring  money  from  one  person  to  another,  but  by 
creating  credit  dollars. 

It  is,  then,  most  urgently  necessary  that  American  thought 
should  reject  without  reserve  the  Robinson  notion,  implied  by 
the  Keynesian  school  of  thought,  that  there  is  an  inherent 
tragedy  in  Investment.  In  a  neutral  money  system,  which 
allows  a  natural  interest  ratio  to  develop,  the  dl\ision  of  the 
stream  of  gross  capital  income  is  automatically  controlled  so 
as  to  be  continuously  allocated,  on  the  one  hand  and  chiefly, 
to  Investment  costs  of  depreciation,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  smaller  stream  of  net  income  to  owners — including 
lenders. — No  Impasse  can  possiUy  develop.  The  difficulties 
which  are  attributed,  by  the  specious  analyses  of  socialistic 


liberals,  to  the  pn^t  system  and  capitalism,  are  due  wholly 

to  faulty  flnance. 

This  division  of  the  gross  income  stream  has  been  noted  by 
the  distinguished  student,  Alfred  Marshall,  in  the  following 
words — Principles  of  Economics,  1925  edition,  page  592: 

The  flow  of  Uivestment  of  resources  from  their  conunon  source  In 
production  consists  of  two  streams  The  smaller  consists  of  new 
additions  to  the  accumulated  stock  The  larger  merely  replace* 
that  which  is  destroyed;  whether  by  Immediate  consumption,  as  In 
the  case  of  food,  fuel,  etc.;  by  wear  and  tear,  as  In  that  of  railway 
Irons:  by  the  lapse  of  time,  as  In  that  of  a  thatched  roof  •  •  •; 
or  by  all  of  these  combined.  •  •  •  It  is  therefore  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  •  •  •  that  the  owners  of  capital  in  general 
have  been  able  In  the  main  to  adapt  its  form  to  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  time,  so  as  to  derive  as  good  a  net  Income  from  their 
Investments  in  one  way  as  another. 

The  Robinson  theory  tliat  all  the  time  capital  is  accumu- 
lating for  an  impasse,  is  no  possible  part  of  investment  as 
thus  pictured  by  Marshall.  The  rate  of  profit — net  income, 
or  interest — cannot  decline  and  destroy  employment  of  capital 
and  labor,  for  it  is  automatically  adjusted  as  a  continuous 
process  of  apportionment.  I  should  say,  rather,  that  it  would 
be  so  adjusted  if  we  would  stop  our  formation  of  capital  by 
forced  savings  through  the  use  of  bank  credit  to  purchase 
bond  issues  and  extend  credit,  often  and  most  freely  to  busi- 
ness so  big  that  Its  collateral  is  nothing  but  a  note.  Indeed, 
in  Mrs.  Robinson's  homeland  the  60  families  afford  them- 
selves overdraft  facilities  with  no  formalities  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  economic  stability  where  the  rate  of  In- 
terest is  thus  undermined  by  what  amounts  to  counterfeiting 
of  savings.  Under  a  system  of  chartering  banks  to  extend 
credit,  interest,  no  matter  how  low  the  rate  as  set  by  so- 
called  supervision,  will  at  times  t>e  excessive  simply  because  It 
must  be  indefinitely  compounded  by  reinvestment  of  what  are 
nothing  but  bank  debts,  if  those  debts  are  to  continue  in  cir- 
culation as  the  medium  of  exchange.  When  those  invest- 
ments become  frozen  end  reinvestment  is  impossible,  then, 
indeed,  is  there  tragedy  in  investment.  Then,  indeed,  not 
even  our  money  supply  can  remain  at  a  constant  level  either 
in  quantity  or  velocity,  and  collapse  is  Inevitable. 

A  few  years  ago  an  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ex- 
pressed this  situation  most  pointedly.  I  quote  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  September.  1933.  page  224: 

UntU  very  recently  it  tuu  twen  generally  aaramed  tliat.  in  our 
modem  economic  system,  there  was  practlcaUy  no  aasigoable  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  new  capital  Invested  In  productive  plant,  to 
fructify;  that  Is.  to  yield  a  return  out  of  which  Interest  could  be 
properly  paid.  •  •  •  The  world  assunvid  that  nature  could  Xtm 
made  to  yield  compound  interest  at  a  reasonably  generous  rate, 
and  therefore,  it  could  eafely  go  Into  debt  In  continually  Increasing 
amounts.  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  depres- 
sion Is  that  this  assumption  is  not  true,  and  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  depression — perhaps  the  dominant  cause — Is  the 
weight  of  sterile  debt  accumulated  during  the  Great  War  and  after- 
wards It  seems  to  me  that  nature — by  which  I  mean  the  general 
order  of  things — Is  more  severe  upon  usury  than  was  the  Church. 
The  Church  merely  condemned  the  interest  •  •  •  but  nature 
condemns  as  well  such  use  of  the  principle.  •  •  •  Recurring 
panics  and  depressions  represent  perlcdical  audits,  when  we  stop  to 
take  account  of  our  position.  One  notable  feature  of  all  such  auidlts 
is  the  wiping  out  of  a  maae  of  debt.  This  we  call  llquldatloc 
Never  In  the  history  of  the  modern  world  has  there  been  outstand- 
ing so  enormous  a  volume  of  debt  and  probably  never  has  so  large 
a  portion  of  that  debt  been  In  fact  barren  (because  it  representa 
no  fructifying  capacity )  as  is  the  case  today. 

Free  enterprise  and  liberty  may  not  long  endure  when  gov- 
ernment either  charters  banks  to  lend  unsaved  funds  or  per- 
forms that  function  through  agencies  otherwise  chartered  or 
set  up  in  bureaucracy.  If  monetary  stability  and  social  jus- 
tice are  to  be  served.  I  submit  there  must  be  no  material 
distortion  of  the  universal  human  process  of  capitalization  of 
real  income  at  the  natural  interest  ratio  In  the  development 
of  economic  value  or  investment.  In  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem every  cent  of  money  loaned  should  first  have  been  pri- 
vately earned  and  .saved,  and  then  be  loaned  privately  and 
free  from  constraint  as  to  Interest  rates.  No  bank  of  Issue 
should  be  free  from  the  discipline  of  interest  charges:  nor 
should  any  recipients  of  loaned  funds  be  so  freed  to  any  de- 
gree whatever — except  only  the  Government  Itself.  Here  the 
expenditure  of  debt -free  funds  may  be  equitably  arranged  In 
the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  by  a  representative  assembly. 
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In  the  words  of  Dr.  Lauchlin  Currie.  the  Supply  and  Control 
of  Money  in  the  United  States,  chapter  XV: 

The  merit  of  this  proposal — 

That  money  shall  be  created  exclusively  for  the   public 
budget — 

lies  in  the  fact  that  It  divorces  the  supply  of  money  from  the  loaning 
of  money. 

This  is  a  situation,  a  financial  procedure,  to  which  we  can 
go  forward,  but  not  back  to  any  previously  perfected  system. 
Such  procedure  leaves  the  interest  rate  free  from  any  gov- 
ernmental interference  and  sets  up  the  heretofore  unrealized 
but  truly  free  enterprise  system  without  which  democracy 
cannot  function — except  as  it  may  have  a  landed  frontier 
taken  from  others  in  the  struggle  of  the  fit  to  survive. 

It  should  be  obvious  now  that  there  could  be  no  more  dis- 
astrous proposal  for  reform  than  that  which  contemplates 
public  debt,  as  is  proposed  in  H.  R.  4931.  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  A  public  debt  inevitably  develops 
arbitrary  political  influences  in  the  money  market,  quite  as  it 
is  doing  right  now.  Similarly,  the  entrance  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  lending  or  investing  of  money  in  competitive 
-enterprise,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Jones-Wheeler  bill 
for  agriculture,  or.  indeed,  as  is  now  being  done  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  Government  agencies,  can  only  be  described  as  a 
destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  free  enterprise  through  sabo- 
taging the  normal  retiu-n  on  investments. 

There  can  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Mr.  Speaker, 
except  straight  thinking  free  from  prejudice  masqueraded  as 
human  sympathy.  Straight  thinking  tells  us  that  voluntary 
insurance  against  mishaps  and  even  old  age  has  its  proper 
place:  but  pensions  are  a  matter  not  of  obtaining  a  payment 
of  earned  income  but  of  charity  only.  There  can  be  no 
proper  social  obligation  to  provide  for  private  misfortune  or 
Old  age.  If  public  charity  be  undertaken,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sented as  anything  but  an  unfortunate  expedient  in  redis- 
tributing by  taxation  what  has  been  needlessly  maldistrib- 
uted.  More  accurately,  it  should  be  described  as  a  makeshift 
In  distributing  what  is  being  produced  as  against  what  should 
be  produced  in  a  proper  set-up  and  properly  distributed  in 
the  first  place.  At  best,  it  is  the  pound  of  cure  administered 
in  place  of  the  ounce  of  prevention.  Even  though  paid  jus- 
tifiably, as  to  war  veterans,  a  public  pension  system  cannot 
represent  actually  earned  income  belonging  to  pensioners  by 
any  actual  production  through  either  labor  or  investment. 
It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  become  a  political  cork  barrel 
and  a  constant  threat  to  liberal,  democratic  institutions. 

PSIDE  COETH  BETORC  A  FALL 
Many  of  the  most   active  and  sincere   advocates  of   intellectual 
freedom — 

Says  Public  Policy  Pamphlet  No.  29  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "Freedom  and  the  Economic  System"— 

are.  In  effect,  its  worst  enemies,  much  more  dangerous  than  its 
avowed  opponents,  because  they  bring  to  the  coUectivist  move- 
ment •  •  •  the  support  of  those  who  would  recoil  In  horror 
If  they  understood  these  consequences. 

Such.  Mr.  Speakei-.  is  the  situation,  created  by  public  sub- 
sidies and  the  pump-priming  social  measures,  which  we  are 
today  boastfully  told  is  a  new  deal  in  Americanism  and 
democracy.  But  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  goeth  before  a  fall.  No 
more  arrantly  fatuous  nonsense  was  ever  spewed  by  the 
denizens  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  decline  than  that  which 
bespeaks  the  alleged  efficiency  of  the  American  way  of  ex- 
ploiting our  frontier.  Never  in  history  has  a  more  wasteful 
exploitation  of  human  and  natural  resources  been  so  effec- 
tively implemented  as  in  this  Nation,  here  and  now.  It  is 
In  no  spirit  of  sentimentalism  over  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, nor  even  of  loyalty  to  democratic  ideals,  that  I  raise  a 
'  feeble  voice  in  protest.  Rather  is  it  in  realization  that  a 
race  which  lacks  the  Intelligence  to  erect  a  financial  system 
commensurate  with  the  ideals  of  liberty  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain, much  less  defend,  the  institutions  of  democracy.  The 
attempt  can  only  spell  ultimate  doom  for  the  race  and  sur- 
render of  the  new  frontiers  to  those  who  will  be  no  less  ruth- 
less with  modem  inefflclency  than  were  we  when,  at  the  in- 


ception of  the  industrial  revolution,  we  colonized  America 
over  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  original  Americans  who 
sought  to  defend  their  land  and  their  liberty. 

What  they  lacked,  among  other  things,  we  also  lack — a 
workable  and  sound  money  system  operating  outside  the 
control  of  political  administrations. 


Isaiah  Speaks  to  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1940 


SERMON  BY  CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON.  PREACHED  IN 
ROCKEFELLER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHI- 
CAGO, JUNE  2.   1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  address  by  Charles  Clayton  Morrison, 
editor,  entitled  'Isaiah  Speaks  to  America,"  as  follows: 

O  Assyria,  rod  of  my  anger,  and  staff  of  my  fury!  •  •  •  O 
people  of  mine,  be  not  afraid  of  AssjTla  •  •  •  for  In  a  very 
little  while  my  fury  shall  cease  and  my  anger  shall  come  to  an  end. 
(Isaiah  10:5:  24.  25.     Smith-Goodspeed  translation  ) 

We  have  all  come  to  this  place  of  prayer  with  solemn  and  dis- 
quieted hearts.  You  expect  me  to  speak  on  the  tragedy  that  is 
called  Europe,  and  on  Americas  relation  to  it.  For  this  hour  we 
have  laid  aside  our  newspapers  and  tuned  out  the  chatter  of 
reporters  and  commentators,  hoping  to  find  some  light  and  cheer  in 
the  message  of  religion.  All  of  us  long  for  a  word  from  a  prophet  of 
God.  I  propose  that  we  listen  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  stood  m 
a  situation  strikingly  like  that  in  which  we  stand.  And  he  spoke 
to  it.  If  we  hear  again  this  prophet's  word,  it  may  help  us  to  orient 
our  hearts  in  the  scene  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Extreme  peril  threatened  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
Assyrian  king.  Sargon,  with  his  army  on  its  way  to  Egypt,  had 
invaded  and  crushed  Syria  and  Samaria  and  was  within  2  days* 
march  of  the  borders  of  Judah  For  years,  Isaiah  had  been  preach- 
ing to  his  countrymen  that  Assyria  would  one  day  come  down 
upon  them  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  and  that  there  could  be  no  pro- 
tection for  Judah  if  Judah  did  not  mend  its  way.  reform  its  injus- 
tices, purify  the  state,  and  especially  rid  Zlon  of  its  idolatry,  which 
was  an  offense  to  Jehovah  The  politicans  and  priests  gave  no  heed 
to  his  prophesyings.  save  to  leer  at  them  from  couches  of  drunken- 
ness and  wantonness,  the  while  they  kept  on  oppressing  the  people 
with  Injustice  and  robbery  But  now  the  Assyrian  king  was  march- 
ing across  Syria  and  Palestine  The  little  countries  to  the  north 
had  fallen  before  the  conqueror,  and  the  people  of  Judah,  whose 
turn  was  next,  were  in  a  panic  of  hysteria. 

Isaiah  saw  in  this  historical  scene  the  hand  of  God.     Judah  Is  to 

sufler there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that      Now  that  the  Invasion  is 

Imminent,  what  has  I.saiah  to  say?  He  speaks  both  a  stern  word  of 
Judgment  and  a  comforting  word  of  hope.  God.  he  says,  is  using 
Assyria  as  the  rod  of  his  wrath  against  Judah.  You  would  not  listen 
to  God's  prophet,  he  tells  his  countrjmen.  You  would  not  reform 
ycur  wanton  ways.  You  would  not  give  up  your  power  to  oppress. 
You  would  not  rectify  the  internal  injustices  of  the  nation.  There- 
fore God  is  about  to  use  Sargon  as  the  only  instrument  of  reform 
Which  you  will  heed  Your  land  shall  be  laid  waste,  your  wealth 
ccnflacated,  your  children  and  women  led  captive. 

Let  us  read  this  ancient  prophecy  with  .some  literary  and  his- 
torical imagination.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  accept  Isaiah's 
oversimplification  of  events.  A  literalistlc  mind  can  raise  many 
questions  and  thereby  miss  the  great  truth.  Make  allowances  for 
'  the  period  in  which  Isaiah  lived.  Allow  al.so  for  what  may  seem  like 
I  a  naive  and  narrow  perspective  determined  by  Isaiah's  total  preoccu- 
pation with  the  interests  of  the  tiny  kmgdom  of  Judah.  But  when 
I  you  have  made  all  such  allowances,  two  majestic  truths  stand  out. 
One  of  these  is  the  truth  that  the  process  of  history  contains  a  puni- 
tive principle,  that  men  and  nations  are  punished  for  their  sins  by 
the  unescapable  operation  of  the  forces  which  are  immanent  in  his- 
tory itself.  These  punitive  forces  which  attack  human  sin  may 
themselves  be  even  more  evil  than  the  men  and  nations  whose  sin 
they  punish.  Evil  attacks  evil.  It  was  no  part  of  Sargon's  intention 
to  punish  Judah  because  of  any  evils  that  were  there.  Certainly  he 
was  no  reformer,  nor  was  the  Assyrian  army  a  better  government 
association.  Sargon  curled  his  lip  at  Judah's  God.  A  ruthless 
acgressor,  he  was  out  for  power,  for  exploitation,  for  aggrandizement. 
He  had  even  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Judah,  but  his  word 
could  not  be  trusted.  He  was  a  notorious  breaker  of  treaties,  a 
veritable  Adolf  Hitler.  Yet  Isaiah  said  he  would  serve  God's  pur- 
pose. He  would  be  the  unwitting  rod  of  God's  Judgment  against 
Judah  because  of  Judah's  disobedience.  That  was  the  first  trutll 
which  Isaiah  sought  to  impress  upon  his  people. 
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But  Isaiah  did  not  stop  at  prophesying  disaster.  He  went  on  to 
speak  a  word  of  hope  There  Is  a  limit,  he  declared,  beyond  which 
the  conqueror  will  not  be  idlowed  to  go.  Mount  Zlon,  the  hill  of 
the  Lord's  hou».  U  inviolable.  God  will  protect  and  pre.serTe  It. 
Assyria  Is  only  God's  Instrument.  Sargon  is  not  omnipotent.  God 
stiU  reigns  He  has  not  abdicated.  If  the  Assyrian  Is  a  rod  In 
the  hand  of  Jehovah,  used  by  blm  for  the  punishment  of  Judah. 
he  will  alao  be  restrained  by  that  same  divine  hand  from  destroying 
the  Holy  City.  This  man  who  boasts  that  he  will  overrun  the 
whole  world,  and  harrow  Judah  as  one  might  harry  a  bird's  nest, 
who  believes  in  nothing  but  his  own  might,  who  says.  "By  the 
strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  It.  and  by  my  shrewdness,  for  I 
am  a  great  military  genius,  and  none  can  stand  before  me" — this 
man  Is  only  the  rod  in  God's  hand.  His  boasting  U  as  If  the  ax 
boasted  over  the  man  that  hews  with  It.  and  as  if  the  saw  boasted 
a^tnst  him  that  piles  It 

Suppose,  now.  that  Isaiah  stood  in  this  pulpit  this  morning. 
'What  would  he  say  to  tu.  to  America,  to  the  stricken  and  devastated 
Low  Countries  of  Europe,  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  remnant 
of  whose  maimed  and  tattered  armies  has  ]xist  made  a  precarious 
and  tra^c  retreat  from  the  awful  holocaust  of  Flanders?  I  think 
Isaiah  would  say  precisely  what  be  said  to  Judah.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  spoke  to  Judah  were  strikingly  like  the 
pattern  of  events  spread  out  before  us  in  this  morning's  newspaper. 
He  would  first  say  a  harsh  thing:  "Hitler  Is  the  rod  of  God's  «Tath 
to  punish  you  for  your  sin."  And  then  he  would  say  a  reassuring 
thing:  "TTie  power  of  the  Invader  Is  limited:  God  still  reigns. 
Hitler  is  the  rod  of  His  anger,  but  he  Is  only  a  rod — a  rod  held  fast 
in  Gods  hand.  He  can  go  so  far,  but  no  farther.  There  is  a 
fortress,  a  holy  hill,  which  he  cannot  take." 

There  is  a  holy  hill  In  every  land — In  Holland,  in  Belgium.  In 
Britain,  in  Prance,  in  America — which  Is  forever  inviolable,  which 
can  be  destroyed  only  if  we  destroy  it  ourselves  or  abandon  It  It 
Is  the  citadel,  the  holy  hill,  where  a  nation's  righteous  cause.  Its 
spiritual  treasures,  its  es^^entlal  freedom.  Its  democracy — In  a  word. 
Its  civilisation — are  en.shrlned.  Against  this  holy  city  of  civiliza- 
tion Sargon  has  no  power.  Hitler  has  no  p>ower:  It  Is  safe  If  we 
treastire  It.  liecause  Its  security  Is  backed  by  the  power  of  God. 
This.  I  think,  is  what  Isaiah  would  say  to  us  If  he  were  here. 

Some  of  you.  listening  to  Isaiah,  may  complain  that  you  cannot 
follow  his  argument.  You  are  not  accustomed  to  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  history.  You  have  had  all  that  nonsense  blown  out  of  you 
by  your  liberal  education.  For  myself.  I  miist  say  that  I  stand 
with  Isaiah  and  Judaism,  with  Jesus  and  Christianity,  in  seeing 
history  as  the  field  of  God's  action.  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
stumble  over  worcis  The  truth  which  Isaiah  speaks  to  us  is  too 
Important  to  be  missed  merely  because  one  has  trouble  with  Isaiah's 
vocabulary  or  his  idcolopy.  What  he  says  can  be  said  without  the 
use  of  a  single  theological  word.  Perhaps  your  mind  will  meet 
his  if  I  put  his  message  in  other  terms.    Let  me  try  to  do  so. 

In  the  process  of  history,  Isaiah  would  say,  evil  strikes  apainst 
ev.l  to  destroy  it;  but  the  destroying  evil,  in  its  turn,  strikes  at 
last  against  the  power  which  holds  the  structure  of  history  to- 
gether, and  is  Itself  destroyed.  Isaiah  calls  this  power  God.  and  I 
call  It  God  But  let  us  not  bother  about  words  By  whatever  name 
you  call  this  power,  it  is  moral  power,  because  by  definition  moral 
power  is  that  which  holds  hi-story  together.  I  ask  you.  therefore, 
to  bring  a  large  and  open  mind  to  Isaiah  and  try  to  understand 
his  meaning,  even  if  you  have  difficulty  with  hlfi  vocabulary 

In  the  situation  In  which  Isaiah  stood  we  have  a  small-scale  pic- 
ture of  the  scene  in  which  we  of  America  stand  today.  The  paral- 
lelism is  little  short  of  astonishing.  As  the  nation  of  Judah  con- 
fronted the  audacious  and  arrogant  and  ruthless  Sargon.  so  today 
America  confronts  another  Sargon  In  the  person  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
Like  Judah.  we  have  not  yet  been  lnva<led.  but  we  do  not  know  the 
ultimate  intention  of  the  conqueror,  and  our  minds  are  inflnmed 
with  the  possibility  that  our  country  may  stand  in  the  pathway  of 
his  purpose  So  long  as  the  countries  of  Syria  and  Samaria  were 
secure.  Judah  felt  secure.  But  when  they  were  crushed  Judah's 
sense  of  security  vanished.  So  long  as  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
secure.  America  felt  secure.  But  with  the  crushing  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  the  confounding  of  France  and  Britain,  America  finds 
herself  looking  out  upon  a  future  tbe  pofislbillty  of  which  she  has 
never  envisaged  before. 

Almost  overnlpht  the  mood  of  the  country  has  been  transformed. 
Security  has  given  place  to  a  sense  of  Insecurity.  Confidence  in  a 
calculable  future  has  given  place  to  wild  and  fantastic  imaginings 
as  to  what  may  be  in  store  for  us.  Complacency  has  vanished.  Our 
isolation  is  gone  True,  the  oceans  are  still  there — the  geography  Is 
still  the  same  But  our  isolation  was  never  a  bare  fact  of  geography. 
In  the  modern  world  America  has  derived  confldenoe  and  freedom 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  oceans  were  there  but  that  Great 
Britain  was  there.  Her  Empire  stood  between  us  and  whatever 
menace  to  our  national  life  might  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  no  benevolent  Intention  on  Britain's  part  to  shield  us;  I  am 
not  attributing  motives;  I  am  only  stating  a  fact.  The  British 
Empire  was  a  fact  and  Its  existence  as  a  fact  contributed  to  Amer- 
ica s  Isolation  Britain,  together  with  Ftance.  formed  a  great  buffer 
between  tu  and  all  the  totalitarian  states,  so  formidable  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  see  ourselves  as  req>onslbty  involved  while  these  strong 
powers  remained  strong. 

We  of  the  United  States  formed  the  habit  of  taking  the  British 
Empire  for  granted.  Its  steel  ribs  determined  the  world  order  In 
which  we  moved.  The  world  was  ofganlzed  on  the  basis  of  a 
Pax  Britannlca.  Without  examining  the  character  of  this  world 
order,  it  did  at  least  afford  a  dependable  basis  for  calculating  our 


futxire.  All  our  policies  presupposed  its  existence  and  a  high  degrae 
of  unlikelihood  that  its  interests  would  conflict  seriously  with  our 
national  Interests.  The  power  of  that  empire  is  now  in  the  balance. 
Its  alliance  with  Prance  may  any  day  be  shattered  We  face  tbe 
posclbility  that  its  mighty  Navy,  Its  Gibraltar,  its  Suez,  its  Singa- 
pore, may  soon  pass  into  the  control  of  Germany,  which  Is  in  tlM 
control  of  a  messianic  dictator  bent  upon  gaining  for  Oermany  the 
place  long  held  by  Great  Britain  in  world  dominion. 

Today  America  looks  at  Europe  no  longer  through  the  protecting 
screen  of  British  might.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  our  coun- 
try Is  conscious  of  the  stark  neceaslty  of  independently  orienting 
itself,  politically  and  psychologically,  to  a  world  order  bristling  with 
Incalculable  possibilities,  between  which  and  our  national  destiny 
there  may  be  no  such  mighty  buffer  as  the  British  Empire  has 
always  been.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  our  isolation  is  gone. 
America  now  looks  out  upon  a  world  which  offers  her  nelttier  as- 
sured enemies  nor  calculable  allies.  Oiu-  feeling  of  freedom  has 
suddenly  congealed.  The  veil  of  our  security  has  been  lifted,  and 
America  now  sees  Hitler  as  Judah  saw  Sargon.  Where  shall  we  Qnd 
our  cue  for  action  ? 

Two  alternative  courses  lie  open  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
find  our  cue  for  action  In  our  traditional  relationship  with  Great 
Britain.  If  Britain  goes  down,  we  can  move  up  to  and  occupy  the 
position  which  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  abdicate.  We  can 
become  another  Great  Britain,  and  take  up>on  ourselves  the  colossal 
task  of  policing  the  world  as  the  British  Empire  has  policed  it  for 
generations.  This  does  not  mean  our  adoption  of  Britain's  im- 
perial possessions,  or  the  taking  over  of  the  apparatus  of  imperial- 
ism. But  it  does  mean  the  tiirtistlng  of  the  United  States  into 
the  world  system  of  power  politics,  where  we  shall  measure  our 
strength  against  the  strength  of  other  powers,  seeking  alliances  with 
certain  powers  against  other  jxawers,  in  the  hope  of  guaranteeing 
peace  by  an  equilibrium  of  military  force.  From  all  this  America 
has  been  f-hlelded  in  the  past  by  the  simple  fact  that  Britain,  com- 
pelled by  the  exigencies  of  her  imp>erlal  position,  has  assiuned  this 
role. 

It  is  this  conception  of  America's  role  which  animates  the  hectic 
and  hysterical  preparedness  policy  now  gripping  our  Government 
and  our  people.  True,  this  policy  Is  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense,  the  defense  of  democracy,  and  the  preservation  of 
civilization,  but  it  implies  a  role  for  the  United  States  analogous 
to  that  which  Great  Britain  has  taken  In  the  past  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  be  based  upon  a  tragic 
incomprehension  of  the  crisis  to  which  both  America  and  the  world 
have  come. 

Unquestionably,  America  must  accept  henceforth  a  responsibility 
to  world  civilization  in  a  degree  which  otir  most  passionate  idealism 
has  never  yet  envisaged  But  that  this  responsibility  Is  to  l>e  dis- 
charged within  the  system  of  power  politics,  and  by  war  or  the 
threat  of  war.  seems  to  me.  In  the  hideous  light  of  a  Europe  bomb- 
ing itself  to  destruction,  to  be  a  policy  not  of  reason  but  of  suicide. 
A  reasonable  armament  of  the  United  States  is  no  doubt  inevitable, 
and  I  am  not  concerned  to  offer  any  criticism  of  it  as  an  Interim 
measure  while  the  world  Is  aflame  and  the  future  Is  Incalculable. 
But  an  America  armed  to  the  teeth,  an  America  with  her  Indtistrlal 
economy  transformed  into  an  armament  economy,  with  her  youth 
educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  war  psychology  and  trained  In  the 
technique  of  war  as  a  permanent  vocation  of  patriotism:  an  America 
with  her  whole  political  and  cultural  life  oriented  toward  war — 
such  an  America  presents  a  tragically  Insane  figure  as  a  defender 
of  civilization. 

How  much  longer  must  the  hell  of  Are  bum  In  Europe  before  we 
learn  that  all  our  talk  of  defending  civilization  by  war  is  Irrational? 
How  could  civilization  be  more  utterly  destroyed  than  by  modem 
war?  To  prepare  America  for  a  gratuitous  entrance  Into  this  scene 
because,  forsooth.  Great  Britain  may  be  about  to  fall,  is  to  act  like 
a  silly  moth  drawn  Into  the  flame  or  like  dumb  sheep  following 
other  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 

For  America  to  conceive  her  role  in  civilization  as  that  of  an 
inheritor  of  Great  Britain's  role  in  the  power  politics  of  empire 
capitalism  Is  only  to  court  the  same  fate  which  we  now  fear  is  atKiut 
U^  overtake  Great  Britain.  America's  entrance  Into  the  world  scene, 
panoplied  with  armament,  and  with  no  other  spirit  or  policy  th«n 
that  of  war  and  alliances  for  war  In  the  framework  of  the  old  order, 
will  only  prolong  the  death  agony  of  an  order  that  Is  already 
doomed. 

Yet  America  must  act.  Where  shall  America  find  a  cue  for  her 
action?  Prom  the  order  that  is  dying  in  Eurojse,  or  from  the  new 
order  that  Is  struggling  to  be  born?  Before  we  act,  let  us  take 
counsel  of  Britain  and  France  as  they  now  face  the  possibility  of 
ruin  Suppot-e  they  stood  today  where  we  stand — their  armies  un- 
defeated: no  war  yet  declared;  the  channels  of  negotiation  still 
open:  Hitler  demanding  the  Sudetenland,  the  corridor,  and  Danzig, 
but  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  still  intact.  What  would  Britain  and 
Prance  do?  Obviously  they  would  not  do  again  what  they  did  at 
Munich.  Obviou.sly  they  could  not  Imagine  that  a  policy  of  piece- 
meal appeasement  would  satisfy  the  German  dictator.  Obviously 
they  would  seek  some  more  comprehensive  and  cooperative  way  of 
meeting  the  situation  than  to  risk  the  treasures  of  civilization  on 
the  irrational  gamble  of  war. 

Even  today,  before  it  is  yet  determined  that  Britain  and  France 
will  lose  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  wish  to  God  that  he  could 
go  back  and  do  it  all  over  again.  Would  he  not  like  to  go  back 
to  Munich  and  do  It  all  over  again — and  differently?  Instead  of 
offering  Hitler  a  sop  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe — that  is,  instead 
of  taking  his  cue  for  action  from  an  Imperial  order  which  he  hoped 
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to  perpetuate  but  which  he  now  sees  could  not  be  perpetuated— 
would  he  not  like  to  say  to  Hitler  and  the  German  people  some- 
thing like  this:  "We  of  Great  Britain  are  ready  to  unroll  the  whole 
map  of  Burope  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  total  new  order 
Of  economic  and  political  life  for  all  our  peoples,  Including  Ger- 
many: If  you  will  Join  us  and  our  neighbors  In  such  an  undertaking. 
I  promise  you  that  Great  Britain  will  participate  in  such  a  total  re- 
construction at  whatever  sacrifice  of  national  and  Imperial  privi- 
lege its  accomplishment  will  call  upon  us  to  make."  Would  not 
Mr  Chamberlain  like  to  be  In  a  position  today  to  say  Just  that  to 
the  German  people?  Would  Hitler  have  arisen  to  such  an  offer? 
I  believe  the  German  people  would  have  demanded  that  he  accept  it. 
But  suppose  I  am  wrong  In  this  confident  faith.  Suppose  Munich 
was  too  late  to  make  such  an  offer.  Suppose  Hitler  would  have 
taken  it  as  an  evidence  of  military  weakness  and  pressed  his  claim 
for  power  still  more  relentlessly.  Then  go  back  further.  Go  back 
to  the  moment  when  the  Weimar  Republic  was  tottering.  Or  go 
back  to  the  date  when  the  Dawes  plan  of  reparations  was  adopted 
Or  go  all  the  way  back  to  Versailles.  Go  back  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  find  the  German  people  In  a  mood  to  respond  to  a 
sincere  offer  of  Justice  Would  not  Great  Britain  and  France  like 
to  go  back  there  and  do  it  all  over  again?  Mr  Lloyd  George  sees 
it  clearly.  He  declared  In  the  House  of  Commons  that  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  regime  are  the  product  of  British  and  French  policy,  and 
that  the  war  was  brought  on  in  lU  less  immediate  but  more  con- 
trolling causes  by  conditions  which  Allied  blindness  and  narrow 
national  and  imperial  self-interest  created. 

There  is  not  a  French  or  British  statesman  who  would  not  go  back 
and  do  It  all  over  again — and,  oh.  how  differently!  But  they  cannot 
go  back.  The  processes  of  history  are  irreversible.  The  dead  lie 
strewn  upon  the  Flanders  battlefield.  Holland  Is  out.  Belgium  Is 
out.  The  demonic  robots  of  Hitler's  mechanized  army  crash  their 
way  toward  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports 

No;  they  cannot  go  back  But  we  of  America  are  already  back! 
We  stand  where  Britain  and  France  once  stood — at  the  tjeginning  of 
a  sequence  of  national  decisions  whose  end  proved.  In  their  case,  to 
be  war  and  devastation  and  destruction  of  everything  precious  in 
civilization.  We  are  where  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M  Oaladler  would 
like  to  l>c.  that  is.  at  the  point  where  they  or  their  predecessors 
could  do  It  all  over  again  and  do  it  differently.  To  take  our  cue 
from  the  old  order  in  which  they  acted,  to  rush  to  Its  support  with 
our  flesh  and  blood  and  our  resources  of  military  might,  would  at 
best  only  prolong  its  death  agony,  and  at  worst  carry  us  down  with  It. 
It  Is  in  Americas  power  to  find  a  better  way  We  can  choose 
either  to  contribute  to  the  prolongation  of  the  old  order  that  carries 
within  itself  the  inevitability  of  war,  or  to  the  constructive  libera- 
tion of  the  new  order  which  Is  struggling  to  be  l)orn.  If  Isaiah  were 
here  he  would  hold  that  choice  sternly  before  America's  eyes  War. 
he  would  say.  Is  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  if  you  cherish  your  sin  and 
will  not  repent  of  It  and  remove  it  from  your  midst,  devastation 
Will  come  upon  you,  as  it  has  upon  Europe.  Hitler,  like  Sargon. 
Is  the  rod  of  Gods  wrath.  But  because  Hitler  is  himself  evil,  do 
not  become  so  obsessed  with  his  evil  that  you  cannot  see  the  evil 
In  your  own  nations!  Judah's  house  must  be  cleansed  of  the  evils 
against  which  Gods  wrath  hurls  the  ruthless  Assyrian.  Western 
.  Civilization,  which  quakes  under  the  conquerors  foot,  must  cleanse 
Its  own  house  of  the  evils  which  have  produced  Hitler 

We  know  what  these  evils  are  In  Western  civl'.zatlon.  There  is 
nothing  obscure  or  merely  theological  about  them.  They  are  the 
punitive  measures  imposed  on  defeated  peoples  in  previous  wars. 
and  the  economic  Injustice  In  the  distribution  of  the  world's  goods. 
The  evils  that  cause  war  are  not  Ideological.  Nor  are  they  inherent 
in  human  nature  as  such.  Nor  yet  is  modern  war  due  to  original 
sin.  as  some  of  our  theologians  are  Insisting. 

Mankind  does  not  want  war.  The  German  people  In  their  normal 
sUte  hate  war  as  you  and  I  hate  It.  For  20  years  the  nations  have 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of  war  by  making  promises  to  one  another 
not  to  engage  In  It — nonaggression  pacts,  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant,  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Solemn  promises,  all!  Why  were  they 
not  kept?  Did  the  governments  act  in  bad  faith?  Were  the  states- 
men hypocrites?  Did  they  sign  with  their  fingers  crossed?  No 
They  devoutly  desired  peace.  But  the  governments  of  the  nations 
are  not  the  real  governors  of  the  nations.  The  governments  are 
themselves  governed.  Their  peace  plans  were  a  house  of  cards  super- 
imposed upon  an  economic  system  that  governs  the  governments 
and  that  holds  war  as  Vesuvltis  holds  molten  lava. 

The  housekeeping  of  mankind  Is  organized  as  a  system  of  both 
domestic  and  imperial  greed.  This  greed  is  an  expression  of  both 
human  need  and  human  sin.  The  perennial  tragedy  to  which  It 
leads  inheres  In  the  fact  that  this  need  and  this  sin  are  forced  to 
live  together  in  an  economic  system  which  falsifies  human  dignity 
by  tying  up  the  satisfaction  of  elemental  human  needs  with  the 
necessity  of  Injtirlng  or  oppressing  or  even  killing  others.  This  is 
why  the  nations  fight.  We  cannot  hope  for  peace  while  the  nations 
cherish  the  unjust  privileges  upon  which  their  economic  life  is 
based. 

This,  then,  I  think,  would  be  Isaiah's  first  message  to  America: 
Take  the  lead  in  removing  the  evils  which  breed  war.  the  evils  which 
you  share  with  all  other  nations,  and  which  cause  the  rod  of  God's 
wrath  to  fail  smitlngly  upon  them  and  threateningly  upon  you. 
And  his  aecoDd  message  would  likewise  be  the  same  as  his  message 
to  Judah:  "Trust  God.  for  God  will  not  let  his  holy  hlU  be 
destroyed." 

When  Isaiah  says  "trust  Ood."  he  does  not  have  In  mind  a 
gupematural  deity  who  from  outside  of  history  will  in  his  own 
good  time  Intervene  in  history  to  change  things  and  save  man. 
When  Iff««»h  says  "trtist  God."  be  has  history  Itself  in  mind.    For 


Isaiah's  Ood  was  no  deus  ex  machlna.  but  the  Ood  of  the  con- 
crete historical  process.  In  this  process  of  history,  let  me  repeat, 
evil  atucks  evil  to  destroy  It;  but  the  destroying  evil.  In  its  turn, 
strikes  at  last  against  the  power  which  holds  history  together,  and 
Is  Itself  destroyed.  There  are  three  words — time,  history,  and  God — 
which  all  point  to  the  same  reality.  Time,  history,  God— there  Is 
healing  In  them,  there  Is  reconstruction  In  them,  there  Is  Justice 
and  peace  In  them — If  only  man  would  cooperate  with  them  instead 
of  trying  to  force  them  to  serve  his  selfish  and  sln-cherlshing 
privileges. 

Do  not  fear  the  Assyrian,  said  Isaiah  to  Judah.  Sargon's  power 
Is  limited.  Do  not  fear  Hitler,  he  wotUd  say  to  us,  even  If  he 
conquers  Europe.  His  power  Is  limited  It  is  limited  by  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  history  It  Is  America's  supreme  duty  now  to 
adopt  a  course  which  will  keep  these  processes  open  and  active. 
We  must  not  let  them  be  choked  by  the  insane  violence  of  further 
war.  War  Is  the  arrogant  human  attempt  to  take  the  control  of 
history  out  of  the  Hand  that  rules  history  It  Is  man's  supremely 
insolent  defiance  of  God  by  attempting  to  force  God's  hand.  Only 
In  the  open  processes  of  history  can  civilization  emerge,  and  In  them 
only  can  It  be  preserved.     Thus  would  Isaiah  speak  to  America. 

The  world  has  long  waited  for  a  nation  to  arise  which  will  act 
upon  Lsaiah's  counsel — a  nation  willing  to  trust  the  pacific  proc- 
esses of  history  and  to  pay  the  price  of  peace  by  surrendering  its 
own  unfair  privileges  and  taking  potluck  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
No  other  nation  is  now  In  sight  which  can  do  so  much  to  open  the 
way  for  a  new  order  for  humanity  as  can  our  own.  Our  detached 
position  between  two  great  oceans  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  geo- 
graphical good  luck.  It  is  a  gift  of  divine  Providence.  It  lays 
upon  us  a  unique  responsibility  for  a  service  to  mankind  whose 
depth  and  reach  our  leaders  have  not  yet  taken  to  heart  But  we 
cannot  render  this  service  or  preserve  our  own  treasures  of  civi- 
lization by  taking  over  the  military  apparatus  and  the  political 
entanglements  of  nations  which  are  so  caupht  in  the  colls  of  the  old 
order  that  they  can  see  no  way  out  but  the  way  of  violence. 

Peace  Is  America's  task,  not  war  Civilization  is  America's  re- 
sponsibility, not  the  destruction  of  civilization.  The  world  we  have 
known  is  passing  away.  Our  nationalistic  civilization,  underglrded 
by  empire  capitalism,  is  on  the  way  to  the  Umbo  where  slavery  and 
feudalism  have  long  since  gone  We  have  come  to  a  vast  crLsls  In 
world  history  Perhaps  our  kind  of  civilization  had  to  be  destroyed 
by  cataclysm  and  tragedy  before  the  evils  so  deeply  entrenched  in 
It  could  be  seen  for  what  they  are  and  before  a  new  order  could 
emerge  The  rod  of  God's  anger  is  clearing  old  things  away.  Let 
us  believe  that  the  wand  of  His  creative  mercy  Is  making  all  things 
new. 

Deep  In  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never  failing  skill. 
He  treasures  up  His  vast  designs. 
And  works  His  sovereign  will. 


A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  world  events  have 
caused  much  confusion  in  our  foreign  trade  and  commercial 
relations.  Much  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  already  been 
interrupted.  A  number  of  countries  with  which  we  had  nego- 
tiated trade  agreements  have  been  swallowed  up  by  more 
powerful  nations.  Those  European  nations  not  swallowed  up 
have  had  to  invoke  wartime  trade  controls  similar  to  those 
practiced  by  totalitarian  states.  Duri^ig  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war  this  confusion  is  apt  to  increase.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  calculate  the  trade  and  commercial  con- 
ditions which  will  prevail  when  the  struggle  on  the  other  side 
has  subsided.  We  do  know  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  analyze 
our  own  position  if  we  are  to  retain  a  place  as  a  great  producer 
and  seller  of  products. 

Arrangements  are  already  being  made  throughout  the 
world  which  severely  interfere  with  foreign  trade  as  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  Individual  businessmen 
are  being  replaced  with  Government  bureaus  and  agencies. 
We  realize  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has 
been  temporarily  shattered.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst. 
lt&  operation  may  have  to  be  modified.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  principles  of  the  program  are  not  sound  nor 
that  the  world  will  not  eventually  go  t>ack  to  trading  on  those 
fundamental  principles. 
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Whatever  nations  are  victors  tn  the  conflict,  efforts  will  be 
made  such  as  were  displayed  after  the  last  war  to  establish 
nationalistic  advantages  in  certain  trading  areas  or  spheres 
of  influence.  There  will  again  be  strong  nationalistic  feelings. 
Tariffs  and  all  sorts  of  self-sufiBciency  movements  will  envelop 
the  world.  Thus  the  economic  stage  Is  apt  to  be  set  for 
another  trade  war  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  physical  com- 
bat such  as  is  now  occurring.  There  should  remain  some- 
where a  framework  of  principles  to  which  the  world  may  turn 
in  the  future.  Someone  should  sound  a  warning  against  the 
repetition  of  the  sort  of  peace  which  was  made  in  1918. 

It  was  the  1918  type  of  peace  that  Secretary  Hull  inveighed 
against  more  than  20  years  ago  and  developed  liis  philosophy 
of  the  proper  commercial  relations  for  the  United  States.  His 
program  represented  a  middle  course  between  excessive  na- 
tionalism and  internationalism.  If  the  war  has  demonstrated 
anything  it  has  shown  Secretary  Hull  to  be  a  real  prophet. 
He  recognized  before  the  last  peace  was  made  that  political 
amity  ainong  nations  frequently  rests  upon  trade  amity.  He 
has  preached  that  philosophy  in  and  out  of  season  for  more 
than  20  years.  His  trade  program  has  been  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  friendly  and  fair  trade  practices 
at  home  or  abroad  make  for  good  neighbors.  His  trade 
philosophy  is  well  epitomized  in  the  following  homely  illus- 
tration given  by  Secretary  Hiill  himself — The  Coimtry  Home 
magazine,  July  1939: 

When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up  on  a  Tennessee  farm,  we  had  two 
neighbors— Jenk in*  and  Jones.  I  wlU  call  them — who  were  enemies 
Of  each  other.  For  many  years  there  h&d  been  bad  feeling  between 
them — I  don't  know  why — and  when  they  met  on  the  road  or  In 
town  or  at  church,  they  stared  at  each  other  coldly  and  didn't 
speak. 

Then,  one  spring,  one  of  Jenkins*  mules  went  lame  Just  when 
he  needed  the  animal  most  for  plowing,  and  Jones  ran  short  of 
com  for  his  hogs.  Now.  It  so  happened  that  Jones  was  through 
with  his  own  plowing  and  had  a  mule  to  spare,  and  Jenkins  had  a 
bin  filled  with  com.  A  friendly  third  party  brought  the  two  men 
together,  and  Jones  let  Jenkins  use  a  mule  In  exchange  for  corn 
for  the  hogB  As  a  result  of  this  transaction.  It. wasn't  long  before 
the  two  ancient  enemies  were  the  best  of  friends.  A  common -sense 
trade  and  ordinary  ueighborltness  had  made  them  aware  of  the 
need  of  each  olher  and  brought  them  peace. 

We  will  do  well  to  consider  the  v^ole  picture  of  our  foreign 
relations,  Ixsth  political  and  economic,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience.  Just  at  this  time  some  irresponsible  mdividuals 
are  circulating  prop>agaDda  about  the  im^ports  of  a  relatively 
few  thousand  pounds  or  bushels  of  farm  products  coming 
from  Latin  American  countries.  This  administration  has 
taken  vital  steps  in  an  attempt  to  create  an  American  solidar- 
ity in  this  hemisphere.  Such  Inciting  of  ill  will  makes  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  "hemispheric  amity"  which  is  needed 
at  this  juncture  of  world  events. 

I  want  to  review  a  few  statements  and  their  underlying 
philosophy  which  Secretary  Hull  made  years  ago.  and  indicate 
their  application  to  present-day  situations.  Although  some 
of  these  statements  were  made  more  than  two  decades  ago, 
they  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  TTiese  statements 
now  may  be  a  warning  for  the  future.  They  stand  out  today 
as  the  words  of  a  prophet. 

Mr.  Hull,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  21,  1919,  spoke  on  Removal  of  Economic  Barriers 
in  International  Finance  and  Commerce.  In  that  addre.ss  he 
quoted  point  3  of  President  Wilson's  famous  14  points,  calling 
for  the  removal  of  economic  barriers  and  for  establishing 
equality  of  trade  conditions.  Historically  this  statement  is 
a  basis  of  Secretary  Hull's  trade-agreements  program.  Mr. 
Hull  then  said  of  point  3 : 

•  •  •  Upon  the  solution  of  the  extremely  vital  problems  It 
presents  measurably  depends  the  permanent  peace  and  friendship 
of  nations.  Instead  of  vainly  striving  to  prevent  wars  after  the 
causes  have  once  arisen,  this  proposal  has  for  Its  purpose  the  pre- 
vention of  many  causes  of  war. 

If  a  real  economic  peace  can  now  be  effected.  It  miist  afford  the 
greatest  possible  assurance  of  permanent  world  peace.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  Is  most  desirable  and  would  in  nowise  conflict 
with  any  suitable  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  that  may  be  devised. 
but.  on  the  contrary,  would  supfriement,  strengthen,  and  make 
easier  Its  operations,  in  that  there  would  be  far  fewer  commercial 
and  trade  controversies  for  settlement. 


This  has  been  the  theme  song  of  Secretary  Hull  since  that 
time.  He  has  frequently  reiterated  this  philosophy  from 
time  to  time  in  his  public  utterances  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  elsewhere.  In  that  par- 
ticular speech  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  had 
become  a  greater  creditor  nation.  He  realized  that  a  creditor 
nation,  with  large  surpluses  available  for  export,  should  not 
follow  the  same  trade-restrictive  policy  as  a  debtor  liation 
which  had  to  sell  to  pay  interest  and  other  charges  abroad- 
He  realized  that  the  situation  called  for  a  moderation  in  tar- 
iffs. He  realized  how  inconsistent  it  was  for  a  great  creditor 
nation,  on  the  one  hand  needing  to  sell  its  surplus  products 
abroad,  and  on  the  other  hand  raising  tariff  walls  which 
throttle  exports  as  well  as  imports. 

Secretary  Hull  referred  to  the  treaties  and  agreements 
which  would  be  broken  during  the  conflict.    He  then  said  : 

•  •  •  There  will  naturally  be  a  readjustment  of  tariffs  every- 
where. In  the  light  of  after-war  conditions.  This  general  rear- 
rangement of  t.iriffs  will  offer  a  strong  Incentive  to  the  renewal  of 
tariff  wars  Every  nation  will  ix  dleposed  to  adopt  all  the  accus- 
tomed devices  and  methods  calculated  to  give  each  some  commer- 
cial advantage  through  preference  or  other  means  not  Justifiable 
except  upon  the  theory  that  other  cuuntiies  are  doing 
likewise.     •     •     • 

Secretary  Hull  ended  that  speech  by  significantly  stating: 

•  •  •  In  any  event  the  world  cannot  hope  to  embark  upon 
an  era  of  permanent  peace  unless  it  flrsl  makes  up  its  mind  thus  to 
secure  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  principal  underlying  causes 
of  most  wars  In  the  past. 

This  speech  was  not  an  isolated  case  where  Secretary  Hull 
just  happened  to  hit  upon  this  subject.  It  was  fundamental 
in  his  philosophy  of  government.  I  find  similar  statements 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  May  13,  1929. 
about  10  years  later.  He  was  then  speaking  on  the  tariff  re- 
vision, warning  of  the  consequences  of  the  then  tariff  bill 
which  ended  with  the  disastrous  Hawley-Smoot  Act.    He  sakl: 

Instead  of  a  new  policy  of  moderate  ttiriffs  with  fair  and  liberal 
commercial  or  trade  policy  based  on  the  favored-nation  doctrine 
In  Its  unconditional  form.  It  Is  now  proposed  further  to  build 
all  our  eoononiic  policies  around  the  doctrine  of  extreme  national- 
ism or  Isolation,  with  discrimination  or  retaliation  as  otir  chief 
commercial  policy,  ignoring  the  patent  fact  that  the  futtxre  progress 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  requires  expanding  production  and 
expansion  of  foreign  markets  •  •  •  por  each  country  thus  to 
surround  Itaelf  with  Insurmountable  trade  barriers  and  pursue  the 
philosophy  that  it  must  consume  only  home-made  products,  but 
at  the  same  time  sell  Its  surplus  to  its  r<eighbors  and  expect  to  do 
so  Indefinitely,  la  to  live  In  a  fool's  paradise. 

Later  on  in  the  Senate  and  after  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  had 
been  in  effect  about  2  years,  we  find  the  following  statement 
in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hull: 

Tragic  to  relate,  our  national  leadership  proceeded  to  perpetrate 
a  colossal  and  epochal  mistake  of  Judgment  by  complacently  pur- 
suing the  former  course  of  aloofness  with  the  resxUt  that  they  have 
not  enunciated  a  single  new  economic  truth  since  1920  nor  achieved 
a  single  major  accomplishment:  and  It  Is  not  unfair  to  charge  that 
their  Wild  and  mad  pursuit  of  economic  isolation,  which  contem- 
plates that  every  nation  shall  become  more  and  more  a  hermit 
nation,  constituted  the  greatest  single  underlying  cause  of  the 
awful  panic  which  burst  upon  our  country  In  1929. 

I  denoimce  this  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  economic  nationalism 
as  the  greatest  danger  to  world  peace  today.  Furthermore,  it  more 
seriously  threatens  the  world  bankruptcy  than  war  Itself.  When 
each  country  use*  every  means  to  block  each  other's  exports, 
peoples  can  neither  sell  nor  buy  each  other's  surpluses,  so  that  tx>tli 
trade  and  purchasing  power  Is  dried  up.  But  the  theory  Is  that 
we  are  to  get  rich  by  fencing  ourselves  off  from  the  world  and  pro- 
ceeding industriously  to  collecting  off  of  each  other  subsidies, 
bounties,  taxes,  rebates,  bonuses,  profits,  and  every  other  sort  of 
gain  out  of  which  one  person  can  fleece  another. 

In  this  speech  Secretary  Hull  recommended  tariff  revision 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  based 
upon  mutual  tariff  concessions  and  the  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  doctrine. 

As  Secretary  Hull  warned  in  1919,  we  realize  that  after  the 
peace  of  Versailles  the  movement  for  economic  nationalism 
struck  Germany,  Italy,  and  southeastern  European  states. 
These  countries  were  limited  In  natural  resources  contained 
within  their  own  boundsiries.  "Hiese  coimtrles  were  Impeded. 
In  purchasing  the  things  that  they  needed  to  purchase,  by 
artificial  restrictions  and  barriers.    The   very  thing  which 
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Secretary  Hull  warned  against  took  place,  and,  as  he  pointed 
out.  our  own  increase  of  tariffs  played  an  important  part  in 
tlie  events  which  led  to  the  present  struggle  in  Europe. 

So  much  for  this  purely  historical  angle  of  Secretary  Hull's 
program.  He  continued  to  argue  along  the  same  lines  in  and 
cut  of  season,  when  it  was  unpopular  to  do  so.  Finally,  in 
1933.  he  became  Secretary  of  State.  In  1934.  under  his  influ- 
ence. Congress  passed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  has 
been  twice  extended  for  3-year  periods.  So  the  United  States 
belatedly  started  to  lead  the  way  in  liberalizing  trade  to  world 
recovery.  Agreements  were  negotiated  with  21  countries. 
Sad  to  say.  we  were  at  least  a  decade  too  late  to  save  the 
situation.  The  program  was  not  completed  and  had  too 
short  a  time  to  operate  before  chaos  broke  upon  the  world. 
While  there  were  many  tangible  results  of  increased  trade, 
the  important  tangible  factor,  aid  in  the  prevention  of  war, 
was  ineffective.  The  program  had  too  short  a  time  to  undo 
the  harm  which  had  already  been  done,  the  harm  which 
Secretary  Hull  warned  against.  For  one  thing.  England  held 
off  too  long-  for  it  was  not  until  late  in  1938  that  she  finally 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  trade-liberalizing  program. 
Secretary  Hull,  with  very  strong  backing  of  the  adminis- 
tration, has  made  special  efforts  to  reach  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  21  Latin  American  countries.  The  good- 
neighbor  policy  is  closely  tied  up  with  Secretary  Hull's  for- 
eign policy  and  deserves  special  attention. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Montevideo  Conference 
of  1933  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  pan-American- 
ism. The  real  good-neighbor  policy  had  been  inaugurated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  marines  from  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  Secretary  Hull, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Montevideo 
Conference,  convinced  Latin  Americans  that  this  country  had 
no  desire  to  dominate  them.  The  desire  for  cooperation 
changed  public  sentiment  in  those  coimtries  toward  us.  It 
has  been  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  pan- 
American  conferences  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  left 
with  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Latin  American  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  Hull,  in  his  trade-agreements  program  and  in  other 
matters,  has  clearly  indicated  that  the  good-neighbor  policy 
was  more  than  a  friendly  gesture.  Cuba  was  the  first  country 
with  which  a  trade  agreement  was  concluded  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  act  was  passed  in  June  1934,  and  by 
September  of  that  year  a  trade  agreement  went  into  effect 
with  Cuba.  In  addition,  agreements  have  been  concluded 
with  Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay  were  terminated;  and  I  say  this  with 
the  full  ur.derstanding  that  those  coimtries  raise  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  agricultural  products  as  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  without  opening  up  our  markets  to 
the  detriment  of  American  farmers,  we  could  have  consider- 
ably expanded  our  commerce  with  these  Latin  American 
neighlwrs.  Now  is  the  time  when  all  possible  points  of  trade 
friction  should  be  mollified.  By  a  more  lit)eral  trade  policy 
we  might  have  prevented  the  influence  of  "fifth  columns"  in 
some  of  those  countries.  Those  opponents  of  expanded  trade 
stirred  up  misunderstandings  which  may  cost  us  far  more 
than  increased  imports  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  this  or 
that  product.  Cheap  politics  in  this  connection  should  have 
been  abated  long  ago.  We  now  need  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  a  time  when  we 
hope  to  gain  inter-American  solidarity  and  security,  partisan 
propaganda  ought  to  be  discontinued  by  irresponsible  poli- 
ticians. Every  possible  method  of  trade  cooperation  should 
be  explored. 

As  another  step  in  Pan  American  cooperation  Secretary 
Hull  consolidated  his  good-neighbor  policy  at  the  Convention 
for  the  Maintenance  and  Preservation  of  Peace  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936.  He  strengthened  it  again  at  the  Conferance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  American  Solidarity  at 
Lima  in  1938. 

Although  Secretary  Hull  did  not  attend  the  Panama  Con- 
ference in  1939  regaarding  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  of  geo- 


graphical regions  of  the  Americas  held  by  non-American 
States,  this  conference  further  evidenced  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  21  American  Republics.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  House. 
the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom.  Secretary  Hull  indicated  that  all 
the  American  states  were  the  guardians  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  Mr.  Hulls  sound  real- 
istic foreign  policy  which  have  been  accepted  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  trend  of  events  have  more  than  justified  Secretary 
Hull's  life-long  position  of  the  widest  sort  of  trade  on  soimd 
principles  which  increases  prosperity  and  eliminates  the 
causes  of  war.  Those  immediately  before  him  went  too  far 
and  too  fast  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  United  States 
unfortunately  set  an  unwholesome  example  with  its  incon- 
sistent high-tarifT-creditor-nation  position.  When  our  for- 
eign loans  ended  in  the  late  twenties  our  post-war  commer- 
cial policy  helped  to  produce  an  unexampled  international 
crisis.  This  led  to  the  depression  of  1929  and  made  possible 
the  conditions  which  brought  forth  dictators,  who  are  now 
playing  such  an  important  role  in  world  history. 

One  of  the  first  things  Secretary  Hull  did  when  he  came 
into  office  was  to  revise  our  high-tariff  policy.  His  trade- 
agreements  program  was  a  moderate  tariff  course.  In  spite 
of  spirited  opposition  at  home  and  abroad,  that  program  made 
important  progress.  It  was  a  belated  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide  against  totalitarian  methods  of  barter  trade  and  bilat- 
eralism, which  eventually  brought  the  weaker  states  under 
both  the  economic  and  political  domination  of  the  dictators. 

The  original  principles  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
remain  sound,  although  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  we 
are  apt  to  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  it  is  necessary 
to  engage  in  "barbaric  methods" — bilateral  balancing — of  for- 
eign trade.  Opponents  of  trade  agreements  have  frequently 
stated  that  foreign  trade  is  not  important  to  the  United 
States:  that  it  can  be  given  up  without  serious  injury  to  the 
United  States:  that  we  are  largely  self-sufBcient.  If  wc  are 
going  to  produce  at  anything  like  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trade  some  of  our  surpluses  to  foreign  countries.  The  real 
importance  of  foreign  trade  will  become  clear  to  those  who 
say  it  is  not  important  to  our  economy.  The  Importance  of 
trade  as  it  relates  to  the  program,  however,  may  be  largely 
academic  until  the  war  ends.  But  the  administration  is 
carefully  considering  the  situation,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  program  of  general  barter,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hold 
advantages  in  some  lines.  If  we  can  drive  some  hard  bar- 
gains, this  in  itself  may  have  a  tendency  to  influence  other 
countries  to  go  back  to  a  policy  of  freer  competitive  trading, 
such  as  was  adopted  in  oiu-  trade-agreements  program. 


Quo  Vadis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial,  I  submit  the  following  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  most  earnestly  commend  a  careful 
reading  thereof  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate,  and  to  every  American  citizen  having 
a  proper  veneration  for  the  fundamentals  of  our  Government: 
(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  July  13,  1940] 

This  Is  written  on  June  10.  With  no  notice  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  Congress  that  is  supposed  to  Interpret  their  will, 
this  country  entered  the  war  4  days  ago.  Stranger  than  the  fact 
was  the  passive  acceptance  of  It. 

While  the  Senate  was  debating,  with  Intent  to  kill  It.  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States    certain   extracrdlnary    powers,    the    President    seized    those 
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puwera  and   involved  this  country  In  the  European  conflict  by  an 
act  of  physical   intervention. 

This  he  did  by  sancUon  of  his  own  will.  The  Congreaa  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  debated  It  after  the  fact.  The 
people,  whose  war  It  will  be.  flrst  read  It  In  newspaper  headlines. 

What  we  now  write  Is  to  complete  the  record.  We  have  no  idea 
what  the  next  consequences  wUl  be  or  what  wlU  have  happened  by 
the  time  these  words  appear.  But  as  In  time  to  come  it  may  be 
bitterly  remembered,  so  now  be  It  said  that  In  the  one  hundred  and 
llfty-flrst  year  of  Its  existence  the  hotise  of  constitutional  repub- 
lican government  was  betrayed,  even  as  the  buUders  feared  Un- 
awares to  the  people,  the  exalted  Kzecutive  principle  could  Involve 
them  In  wai.  We  dare  to  look  at  the  truth  and  to  ask  why  the 
house  of  our  fathers  had  to  be  half  surrendered  before  It  was 
attacked.  We  do  not  here  touch  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  go  to  the  side  of  the  AUles.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
U  the  American  people  may  be  Involved  In  a  world  war  urukwares 
and  without  a  specific  act  of  Congress,  then  much  else  has  hap- 
pened to  them  of  which  also  they  are  unaware. 

We  do  not  believe  the  people  had  ever  thought  of  going  again 
to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  They  had  been  misled  to  think  this 
country  somehow  could  put  forth  Its  economic  strength  and  not 
Itself  become  Involved.  That  Is  what  they  were  thinking  when  they 
were  polled  on  whether  we  should  be  giving  more  aid  to  the  Allies. 
The  idea  that  we  could  help  to  deetoy  the  aggressor  in  Europe  and 
not  get  hurt  was  a  propagated  phantasy  and  produced  on  many 
minds  the  hypnotic  effect  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
outwit  the  law.  First  was  a  statute,  enacted  in  time  of  peace,  per- 
mitting the  Military  Establishment  to  sell  to  any  foreign  government 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace  on  a  certain  date  surplus  munitions 
and  war  materials  for  which  there  was  no  other  market,  and  to 
exchange  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  engines,  and  parts  for  new  and 
similar  equipment.  When  that  statute  was  written,  nobody  could 
have  dreamed  that  It  would  ever  be  used  by  the  President  as  a 
pretext  for  opening  this  coimtry's  arsenals  to  either  side  in  another 
world  war. 

Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  beat  the  prohibitions  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  especially  Article  VI  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1907,  to  which  this  country  put  Its  name,  which  Is  still  In  force,  and 
which  reads:  "The  supply  In  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent  p>ower,  of  warships,  anununltion,  or 
war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden." 

Observe  here  the  very  strict  distinction.  The  private  citizen  of  a 
neutral  country  may  sell  arms  and  war  material  to  a  belligerent 
power;  that  Is  permitted.  American  Industry,  acting  privately,  could 
sell  airplanes  and  guns  to  the  Allies.  But  for  a  government  to  do 
It  Is  an  act  of  intervention.  The  government  that  does  it  is  no 
longer  neutral.     It  ha*  taken  part.     It  Is.  in  fact,  at  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  himself,  of  his  own 
will,  declare  war.  Only  the  Congress  has  the  constitutional  f>ower 
to  declare  war.  But  he  hit  upon  a  device  for  getting  the  country 
Into  the  conflict  without  declaring  war. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
he  declared  the  Navy  to  have  a  surplus  of  airplanes,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  a  panic  of  anxiety  over  the  shocking  Inadequacy  of 
the  country's  air  defenses  As  Commander  in  Chief  he  ordered  the 
Navy  to  deliver  this  alleged  surplus  of  planes  back  to  the  factory 
they  came  from.  In  exchange  for  new  planes  yet  to  be  made — and 
this  under  a  previous  stipulation  with  the  airplane  factory  that  as 
fast  as  It  received  the  planes  from  the  Navy,  It  would  hand  them 
over  to  the  Allies. 

We  had  no  surplus  of  airplanes;  eo  far  otherwise,  we  very  urgently 
want  more  than  we  are  yet  able  to  make  for  ourselves  Nor  were 
these  obsolete  planes,  for  If  they  were,  of  what  use  could  they  be 
to  the  Allies  In  battle?  Thirdly,  then,  the  make-believe  that  m  the 
end  It  became  simply  a  transaction  t>etween  the  private  American 
airplane  Industry  and  the  Allies,  becatue  the  Navy,  on  delivering  the 
planes  to  the  factory,  quit  title  to  them,  was  only  clever,  and  far 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  people. 

The  next  day  It  was  guns.  As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President 
would  declare  obsolete  or  surplus  a  lot  of  United  States  Army  guns. 
Including  thousands  of  the  75  mm.'s  the  French  were  greatly  in 
need  of.  sell  them  to  American  gun  makers,  who  would  sell  them  at 
once  to  the  Allies,  undertaking  to  replace  them  later  in  the  American 
armory  out  of  new  manufacture. 

That  day,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times,  "In  his  press- 
conference  discussion  of  national-defense  plans.  President  Roosevelt 
refused  the  role  of  prophet  when  asked  how  far  this  Government 
was  prepared  to  go  in  supplying  the  Allied  powers  with  guns,  am- 
munition, and  aircraft."  And  how  about  bombs  to  go  with  the 
bombing  planes?  That  question  was  asked  because  only  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  manufactures  the  bombs.  Therefore  there  could  be 
no  subterfuge  of  turning  back  bombs  to  private  manufacturers  in 
exchange  for  new  and  better  txambs  later.  The  reporters  could  not 
quote  the  President  directly  at  this  point.  The  New  York  Times 
reporter  wrote:  "It  was  remarked,  however,  that  the  law  does  not 
require  surplus  munitions  to  be  returned  to  the  factory  whence 
thev  came,  but  merely  specifies  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  other 
munitions."  Which  means,  if  It  means  anything,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  thinking  the  Government  could  manufacture  bombs  to 
go  with  the  airplanes,  sell  them  to  somebody  who  would  sell  them 
to  the  Allies,  and  Itself  take  anything  In  exchange. 

Then  what  of  warships?  What  of  turning  warships  back  to  the 
shipyards  that  made  them  on  an  undertaking  by  the  shipbuilders  to 
sell  them  to  the  Allies  and  make  new  ones  for  the  United  States 


Navy?  The  repwrters  asked  the  President  that  question.  The  New 
York  Times  reporter  wrote:  "He  explained  that  he  had  b«!en  tinabl« 
to  get  to  that  question  so  far." 

How  far  on  this  line  would  the  Govtirnment  go?  Only  the  Preal- 
dent  could  say.  and  he  declined  to  be  prophet. 

What  else  might  the  Government  do?  If  the  people  would  know 
that,  let  them  read  the  cryptic  words  of  newspaper  reporters  writing 
under  the  censorship  Imposed  upon  the  White  House  pnea  con- 
ference. 

What  a  text  Is  the"!.  Government  by  Executive  Inspiration.  War 
by  Executive  Impulse. 

We  shall  survive  the  war.  But  how?  As  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people?  Or  as  a  state  that  has  em- 
braced In  the  New  World  what  It  had  wished  to  destroy  In  the  old? 

For  It  is  war.  Since  the  first  week  of  June  this  co\intry  has 
t)een  in  fact  at  war  with  Germany.  Take  it  In  simple  fact.  Suppose 
we  were  at  war  and  a  government  that  had  been  neutral  In  form,  but 
not  In  feeling,  suddenly  opened  Its  ai'senals  to  oxir  enemy,  exactly 
as  we  have  opened  ours  to  the  Allies. 

Would  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war?  We  would.  What  would 
we  do  about  It?  We  would  declare  war  on  that  government,  and 
if  for  strategic  reasons  not  actually  an  once,  then  certainly  In  our 
hearts  and  minds,  for  a  future  settlement. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  to  strip  this  country  of  armaments 
and  send  them  to  Europe  at  a  moment  In  history  when  oxir  extst- 
liig  power  of  national  defense  was  ]>ltlfully  Inadequate-  and  the 
crisis  In  Europe  was  such  that  no  one  could  saj^  how  many  hours 
remained  of  the  British  E^mplre,  or  that  the  aggressor  might  not 
win.  capture  the  Allied  fleet,  and  dictate  a  peace  before  enough 
American  aid  to  turn  the  battle  against  him  could  poasibly  arrive — 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  had  been  a  tragic  blunder,  beyond 
recall,  then  the  leader  who  had  done  In  might  wish  that  his  page  In 
the  book  of  fame  would  refuse  to  receive  ink.  for  it  would  be  written 
of  him  there  that  In  his  passionate  zeal  to  save  civilization  In 
Europe  he  had  forgotten  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  the  Presidential  actions 
referred  to  in  the  editorial  above  arc  plain  indeed  and  they 
constitute  further  reasons  why  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  can,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  Washington  and  in  session,  covertly  transfer  to  a 
country  at  war  the  very  best  airplanes,  ordnance,  and  other 
military  equipment  of  our  armed  forces,  ail  of  which  we  des- 
perately need  for  our  own  defense,  and  which  cannot  in  the 
Immediate  future  be  replaced:  and.  If  he  can  do  this  with 
no  authority  of  domestic  law  other  than  that  arrogated  unto 
himself;  and  if  he  can,  in  violation  of  international  law,  and 
especially  of  article  VI  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
which  we  still  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to  observe,  then 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  may  we  exjject  from  him 
if  the  Congress  adjourns  and  thus  relieves  him  of  all 
restraint? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  or  at  least 
all  that  have  not  been  declared  obsolete  and  disposed  of. 
Our  Navy  constitutes  our  only  firjit  line  of  defense  notwith- 
standing recent  mouthings  to  the  effect  that  this  first  line  is 
in  Prance  or  on  the  Rhine.  Let  It  remain  our  Navj'.  Let  us 
maintain  and  strengthen  it  for  our  defense.  Further,  let  us 
see  to  it  if  we  can  that  the  Executive  Department  of  this 
Government  cease  its  muddling  and  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Old  World  and  that  it  refrain  from  doing  those  things 
which  mevitably  will  push  us  completely  into  the  presezxt 
European  war. 

Intelligence  Unit,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Finally  Receives  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years,  many  times  I 
have  taken  the  floor  and  plead<.>d  for  an  increase  In  the 
appropriation  for  the  InteUlgence  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  A  few  months  ago  when  it  became  evident 
we  would  have  a  tax  bill,  I  appealed  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  th(;  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  when  the  time  arrived  to  apply  for  additional  funds 
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to  enforce  our  tax  laws  that  an  item  be  included  for  addi- 
tional help  for  the  Intelligence  Unit.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  money  was  appropriated  in  the  last  deficiency  bill.  Five 
million  dollars  of  the  five  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  allowed.  As  a  result  Hon. 
Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief  of  the  Intelligence,  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease his  force  by  about  80  agents  and  20  clerks  and  account- 
ants. Every  additional  employee  will  be  required  to  qualify 
through  the  civil  service.  Irey's  ofiBce  alone  will  bring  to 
the  Treasury  many  times  the  $5,000,000  that  has  been  allowed. 
A  very  interesting  article  concerning  the  activities  of  this 
Government  agency  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  14.  and  under  j)ermission  granted  me,  I  include  that 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

ON  THI  TRAIL  OF  THZ  TAX  DODCEK 

(By  L.  H.  Robblns) 

Washington. 
Another  eminent  tax  dodger  confesses  the  error  of  his  way.  parts 
with  a  million  dollars  or  so.  and  prepares  for  a  chastening  stay  at 
Port  Leavenworth.  In  hla  reluctance  to  pay  his  dues  in  the  democ- 
racy that  gave  him  his  golden  opportunity  he  reckoned  without  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
and  Elmer  Lincoln  Irey. 

Mr.  Irey.  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Treasury,  says  he  is 
only-  a  cog  in  the  mill  that  grinds  tax  evaders  hne.  He  hands  the 
bulk  of  the  credit  to  others — to  the  revenue  accountants  who  trace 
truth  through  mazes  of  mendacious  bookkeeping,  the  Attorney 
General's  people  who  try  the  cases,  and  the  Treasury  higher-ups 
who  stand  Arm  against  the  pressure  that  powerful  culprits  bring  to 
bear 

All  the  same  you  may  notice  that  Mr.  Irey  is  ustially  mentioned 
as  among  those  present  at  the  show-down.  His  unit  assembles  and 
organizes  most  of  the  evidence.  It  got  103  convictions  last  year  in 
104  cas.s  brought  to  trial.  Often  It  is  so  thorough  in  Its  work  that 
the  haughtiest  violators  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  into 
court,  flanked  by  embattled  lawyers,  and  meekly  plead  guilty. 

The  genial  Mr.  Irey  at  his  desk,  with  his  free-and-easy  air.  his 
ready  smile,  and  his  buoyant  way  of  talking,  seems  like  anything 
but  a  man  hunter.  But  when  his  telephone  brings  him  a  problem 
for  quick  decision  and  you  see  how  his  eyes  sharpen  and  his  mind 
concentrates  you  conclude  that  he  would  be  a  bad  one  to  cross. 

Capone  and  Pendergast  and  Annenberg  found  him  so.  Scores 
of  self -elected  tax  exempts.  Including  lords  of  big  business,  sweatlly 
puffing  their  Jowls,  and  queens  of  Hollywood,  registering  disdain 
fading  into  hysterics,  have  sat  in  this  very  chair  and  made  the 
same  discovery  about  him.     He  is  not  impressed  by  any  of  them. 

He  would  aa  soon  wreck  the  richest  as  not.  He  routs  organized 
crime  when  no  one  else  can.  He  fills  the  Federal  prisons,  from 
Lewlsburg  to  Alcatraz.  with  fuehrers,  political  czars,  and  other 
money-making  celebrities  who  dislike  to  help  the  rest,  of  us  support 
the  Government.  In  their  home  towns  they  may  be  above  the  law, 
or  perhajw  they  themselves  are  the  law,  but  when  they  don't  do 
right  by  Uncle  Sam  about  their  Income  taxes,  Mr.  Irey  gathers 
them  In. 

Since  IMO  he  has  gathered  In  12.000  such  Ingrates,  many  of 
them  aa  Ultiatrlous.  In  their  way  a*  our  day  can  boast — liquor  kings. 
match  kings,  sewer  kings,  circus  kings,  moguls  of  the  narcotics  and 
the  Blot-machine  Industries.  Senators  and  Governors,  predatory 
bankers,  evangelist"!  and  coilege  presidents.  latKir  leaders  and  blg- 
time  gamblers.  There's  no  end  of  distinguished  ecalpt  hanging 
from  hla  b<'lt. 

Convicting  93  percent  of  hla  prey,  he  hM  thrown  the  fear  of  the 
rmted  Statea  of  America  Into  hundreds  of  other  dredgers  They 
may  not  be  atiepect.  but.  reAding  of  Mr  Irey's  big  kills,  ihry  comn 
running  to  make  flrst  returna  or  to  amend  retuma  falsely  made. 
In  the  year  after  the  Capone  conviction  delinquent  tax  cuUectlona 
in  'he  Chlcngo  district  doubled  The  hrsitant  American  taxpayer 
Is  honest  at  heart,  eapectalljr  when  he  Is  scared 

If  excuses  are  good  enough,  Mr  Irey  remarks,  or  If  criminal  prose- 
eution  seema  uncompromising,  the  late  cumi-rs  are  allowed  to  pay 

firmcipal.  Intereat,  and  penalties  and  ^o  at  large.  Nine  In  ten  are 
ucky  that  way  But  tf  delltx>rat«  fraud  ts  clear  they  are  out  of 
luck  The  Government  settles  no  case  of  fraud  privately.  It  turned 
down  a  proffered  million  and  a  half  from  Ai  Capone.  It  la  leery 
of  all  free-will  dlscloaures  of  utiderstated  Income  or  offers  of  settle- 
ment, magnanimous  or  remorseful.  When  a  cltlz«>n  walks  In  under 
his  own  power  and  begs  to  shell  out  •300.000.  the  Government  has 
the  instantaneous  hunch,  bom  of  experience,  that  he  owes  M00,000 
at  least. 

To  check  on  the  veracity  of  all  the  taxpayers  In  this  great,  rich 
country  ts  such  a  large  order  and  the  crooked  ones  are  so  slick  it 
aeema  an  aweaome  mystery  to  the  layman  that  Mr.  Irey  and  his 
agenU  atiould  be  able  to  nail  ao  many.  How.  in  the  first  place,  do 
they  get  wind  of  a  tax  dodger,  and  how.  then,  do  they  proceed  to 
run  him  to  earth?  Mr.  Irey  rcpllea  that  it  might  undermine  the 
wtMlMooM  aw*  in  which  tb«  puMic  hae  learned  to  hold  the  Revenue 
BtiTMU  tf  h«  ahould  give  Awsy  bia  •tufl.  WeverthalaM,  be  oiaatuma 
ganeral  prlticlpica. 


The  flrst  line  of  defens?  against  tax  avoiders  Is  Inspection  of 
returns  at  local  offices  of  collection,  where  the  avoiders  are  known. 
People  who  indulge  in  riotous  living,  make  big  winnmgs  in  the  mar- 
ket." sport  low  license  numbers,  contribute  lavishly  to  campaign 
funds,  train  with  shady  gangs,  or  stand  in  with  political  machines 
are  naturally  locked  over  Most  of  them  get  their  names  In  print 
and  collectors  read  the  newspapers 

Informers  help  to  put  tlic  Government  wise.  Hundreds  of  letters 
from  them,  signed  or  not,  are  open-mindedly  investigated.  Says  Mr. 
Irey:  'People  who  cheat  the  Government  are  not  likely  to  stop 
there;  they  go  on  and  cheat  their  partners  and  their  helpers,  and 
these  victims,  being  human,  get  square  by  turning  them  in  Dis- 
honest people,  too.  tend  to  be  cruel.  A  half-starved  old  bookkeeper 
or  a  mistreated  typist  may  be  driven  to  squeal  on  the  man  who  lies 
to  the  tax  collector. 

"Good  citizenship  also  does  Its  bit  A  public-spirited  soul  who 
pays  his  tax  like  a  man  pomts  to  a  prosperous  neighbor  who  Is 
holding  out.  A  man  of  wealth  puts  us  on  the  trail  of  people  who 
offer  to  show  him  how  to  doctor  his  return  or  bribe  a  tax  official. 
But  common  report  Is  the  best  tipster." 

An  officeholder  is  protecting  vice.  A  contractor  on  public  work 
buys  a  racing  stable  A  corporation  does  a  rushing  business  in  hot 
oil.  An  architect  in  the  Whoozle  Ring  is  piling  up  a  fortune  in  kick- 
backs. The  bargaining  agent  of  a  trade  union  acquires  a  Park  Ave- 
nue penthouse  When  rumor  turn.s  the  spotlight  on  these  fortunates 
and  their  return.';  seem  fl.shy.  or  there  are  no  returns  at  all,  Mr. 
Irey's  special  agents  go  to  work. 

They  need  Job's  patience.  They  may  have  to  march  around  an 
extra-clever  tax  dodger  for  weeks  to  find  the  first  chink  In  his 
armor  If  he  has  filed  a  return,  they  have  something  to  start  with. 
His  deductions  for  expenses,  losses,  depreciation,  and  lowered  in- 
ventory can  be  f^crutlnized  It  is  no  great  trick  to  discover  that  an 
expense  item  of  $2.5.000  for  a  •'salesmen's  convention  "  represents 
the  cost  of  a  week-long  private  carouse  at  a  leased  hotel  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  learn  that  he  has  incorporated  his  steam  yacht, 
chartered  it  for  a  week  to  friends  and  run  it  himself  the  rest  of  the 
season  at  a  heavy  loss,  said  loss  duly  deducted  in  his  tax  return. 
When  he  owns  many  corporations  and  shuttles  his  Income  back 
and  forth  among  them  till  all  possibility  of  tracing  it  seems  lost,  the 
Investigation  brings  in  expert  bookkeepers,  cost  accountants,  and 
auditors  of  the  Revenue  Bureau  to  toll  over  the  baffling  records. 
Often  the  records  are  intentionally  Incomplete  Perhaps  the  man 
has  two  sets  of  books,  one  for  Government  inspection,  the  other  for 
private  use — and  for  quick  removal  across  a  handy  International 
boundary  in  time  cf  stress.  One  recent  notorious  case  of  con- 
cealing Income  through  fake  bookkeeping  had  45  Treasury  men 
busy  for  5  years 

Still  harder  is  the  problem  of  the  tax  dodger  who  gains  his  income 
nefariously  and  makes  no  report  of  it  When,  on  top  of  that,  he 
collects  and  spends  It  in  cash,  or  when  he  delegates  his  banking, 
along  with  his  murdering,  to  his  pals,  then  the  going  is  tough  In 
such  a  case  the  banks  are  circularized  for  signs  of  his  invisible 
deposits.  The  Government  men  establish  airtight  surveillance  of 
him.  They  get  In  with  his  gang,  risking  their  lives  By  and  by, 
after  devious  search,  the  deposits  turn  up.  Then  Uncle  Sam's  bank 
wizards  and  handwriting  experts  are  called  in 

The  case  against  many  a  foxy  miscreant  is  broken  a  thou.sand 
miles  from  his  lair.  A  malefactor  of  sudden  wealth  may  be  too 
smart  to  splurge  in  his  home  town.  Perhaps  he  lives  as  humbly  as 
his  neighbors  But  what  are  his  habits  and  his  scale  of  living  at 
Whoopee-by-the-Sea.  Fla..  or  Steamy  Waters,  Ark  ?  Through  watch- 
ing his  spending  bis  pursuers  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  hidden 
income. 

Bit  by  bit  they  assemble  their  evidence — "It  Is  like  putting  a  Jig- 
saw puzzle  together. "  nay^  Mr.  Irey — and  almost  always,  at  last. 
they  get  their  man  "You  can't  win"  against  the  Federal  Treasury. 
They  have  had  their  little  disappointments,  of  course,  as  when  the 
honest  and  trusting  associates  of  a  labor-union  executive  who  has 
been  caught  with  ar\  undeclared  couple  of  millions  bump  him 
off  before  his  trial.     That  r.oTt  of  slip  will  hsppen 

The  Annenbern  case,  lately  concluded.  Mr  Irey  regards  ns  hi* 
second  most  difficult  The  one  harder  case  is  still  in  the  couru 
The  Annenberif  settlement  of  WftOOOOO  was  the  lamest  in  any 
fraud  case  There  have  been  civil  settlements  still  Urger  In  20 
years  Mr.  Irey's  unit  has  helped  to  recapture  close  to  a  half-billion 
dollars. 

Commissioner  Guy  T  Helverlng.  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
who  dislikes  tax  dodKers  as  wholeheartedly  ss  Mr  Irey,  agre<>a  that 
their  successful  pr(MM>cutlon  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral public  "But  there  are  always  new  tricks."  he  says  "As  soon 
as  the  loopholes  in  the  tax  law  are  stepped  with  a  new  law.  the 
tax  advisers  study  to  find  loophole*  In  the  new  one  "  You  gather 
also  that  he  expecte  that  the  Imminent  broadening  of  the  tax  base 
to  admit  new  ctaases  of  taxpayers  will  only  add  gray  hairs  to  hU 
bead 
I  "But  won't  the  new  claases  of  taxpayers  be  conaclentloua  In  re- 
porting their  Incomes  and  proud  to  do  their  share'  Isn't  ux 
dodging  confined  pretty  much  to  the  criminal  elements?  Wise 
people,  respectable  people,  they  don't  gyp  the  Government,  as  a 
[    rule,  do  they?" 

Mr   Helverlng  gives  his  questioner  a  look  as  hard  aa  nalla  and 
anewera,  "You'd  he  surpri*ed!" 
Henry  llorgenthau,  Jr  .  on  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I    declared  that  the  day  waa  over  when  the  rich,  the  wlae,  and  tha 
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good,  or  anybody  else,  could  stay  the  Revenue  Bureau  from  the 
completion  of  its  appointed  Job.  There  would  be.  he  said,  no  more 
favors  to  the  elite  That  defiance  of  privileged  tax  dodgers  has 
made  the  work  easier  for  Mr.  Helverlng  and  Mr.  Irey,  though  Mr. 
Helverlng  says  the  pressure  Is  still  strong. 

Not  expecting  to  become  the  terror  of  tax  dodgers.  Mr  Irey.  born 
In  Kansas  City,  grew  up  and  went  to  school  here  in  Washington; 
his  father  worked  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Young  Irey's 
first  Job  was  stenographer  in  the  Post  Office  Df-partment.  By  and 
by  he  was  a  post-office  Inspector.  In  1919.  when  war  profits  were 
high,  the  income-tax  law  was  still  young  and  taxpayers  hadn't 
learned  to  take  it  seriously  Irey  was  chosen  to  form  an  intelli- 
gence unit  In  the  revenue  office  and  called  in  six  other  pOst -office 
inspectors  to  help. 

From  that  start  his  unit  has  grown  to  Include  245  special  agents. 
They  serve  the  Government  In  many  ways:  they  check  on  appli- 
cants for  Treasury  Jobs,  for  one  thing,  and  they  Investigate  tax 
officials  as  diligently  as  they  do  taxpayers:  but  they  are  concerned 
mainly  with  income-tax  violations.  It  is  said  that  for  every  $2 
they  cost  they  bring  flOO  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr  Irey  has  still  another  Job.  Under  this  administration  the 
six  law-enforcement  agencies  In  the  Treasury— the  Secret  Service, 
the  Customs.  Coast  Guard.  Narcotics,  and  Alcohol-tax  services,  and 
the  Intelligence  Unit— have  been  coordinated  both  at  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  And  Elmer  Irey,  with  his  gift  for  seeing  conclu- 
sions in  clues  anc'.  for  putting  two  and  two  together,  is  the 
cxx)rdlnator 

The  adventures  he  has  had  would  fill  a  detective-story  library. 
To  mention  Jui=t  one.  he  flew  with  Colonel  Lindbergh  over  Vineyard 
Sound  on  a  bleak  day  In  1932.  looking  for  the  boat  Ncllte  in  which 
Lindbergh  had  been  told  his  kidnaped  child  would  be  found.  Noth- 
ing came  of  that  flight,  but  it  was  Mr.  Irey  who  insisted,  against 
the  wish  of  the  anxious  father,  that  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
banknotes  in  the  ransom  money  should  be  recorded,  and  that  pre- 
caution led  at  last  to  the  kidnaper's  capture,  as  the  world  knows. 

Mr  Irey's  home  is  on  the  West  River,  down  Chesapeake  Bay  way. 
There  in  slacks,  he  sails  a  smart  little  knockabout  with  his  two  tall 
and  lively  sons— when  the  tax  dodgers  give  him  a  day  off  for  It. 
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QUOTATION   FROM   BOOK  BY   FRED   TAYLOR   W^ILSON 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11.  I 
attempted  to  outline  my  own  views  as  to  what  constitutes 
adequate  educational  preparation  of  the  defenders  of  Amer- 
ica and  also  the  nature  of  such  training.    After  indicating 
the  scientific,  industrial,  technical  character  of  service  which 
'  the  machine  wars  of  today  require,  I  pointed  out  the  need 
of  another  type  of  education,  not  so  much  of  the  head  and 
hand  &a  of  the  heart.    We  deglrc  ft  loyalty  and  patriotism 
bom  of  a  knowledge  of  our  glorlotis  history,  together  with  a 
deep  respect  for  American  Institutions  based  on  an  under- 
standing cf  them.     All  this  develops  that  love  of  country 
which  we  would  like  every  citizen  to  have,  and  which  we  want 
especially  to  be  the  motivating  force  actuating  our  defenders. 
This  wal,  loyalty,  and  faith  may  be  inspired  by  a  Htudy  of 
our  best  llt/Taturc,  as  well  as  gleaned  from  our  greatest  educa- 
tional and  Bplrltual  guides.    As  ft  teacher  I  have  often  turned 
for  Inspiration  to  the  writings  of  Fred  Taylor  Wilson,  having 
used  hl.s  bocks  in  my  classes  for  many  years.    Today  I  was 
privileged  to  read  a  manuscript  of  a  new  book  of  his  which 
will  soon  be  off  the  press  uiider  the  title  of  These  Three 
Alone.    To  my  mind  It  conveys  a  message  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  this  dark  hour,    I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  ftnd  Include  therein  a  brief 
quoUtion  from  this  forthcoming  book. 

FArrM  in  otm  owm  cocwtbt 
Believe  in  your  own  country.     If  you  are  not  pl«aaed  with  your 
native  land  or  adopts!  country,  and  tblak  that  better  conditions 
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obtain   beyond  the  seas,  why   not  go  there?     Just   at  present,  at 
least,  the  situation  Is  not  inviting.     Sir  Walter  Scott  exclaimed: 
"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own.  my  native  land!" 

Later  on  In  the  poem  he  makes  known  the  fate  of  such  a  man. 

Everyone  should  have  pride  in  his  own  town.  city,  or  rural  com- 
munity and  work  to  make  such  the  most  Ideal  place  possible.  The 
writer  will  always  remember  a  converaatlon  he  once  heard  In  a 
little  east  Texiis  town  called  Corrlgan.  a  tj-plcal  American  village, 
with  hogs  running  Ireely  in  the  streets,  and  either  mud  or  dust 
always  everywhere.  An  old  colored  man  who  had  been  living  for 
awhile  in  Lufkin,  a  nearby  county  seat,  was  being  heartily  welcomed 
back  home  by  a  white  friend.  In  replying,  the  old  Negro  said.  "I 
have  been  over  the  world  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  concluded  that 
Corrlgan  is  the  best  place  In  the  world.'"  And  no  doubt  It  was  to 
this  much-traveled  son  of  Ham.  He  was  back  home,  "the  beat 
place  in  the  world  '  to  him. 

We  should  love  America,  our  homeland.  It  Is  the  land  beautiful. 
Two  great  oceans  and  one  wide  gulf  wash  Its  picturesque  shores  on 
our  east,  west,  and  south.  Three  thousand  miles  of  boundary  line 
lie  between  us  and  a  friendly  rival  on  the  north,  with  not  a  single 
soldier  or  gun  needed  as  defense.  We  are  at  peace,  with  a  common 
language,  a  common  democracy,  and  a  mutual  desire  to  live  In 
peace  and  harmonv.  To  our  own  land  come  the  people  of  all  nations 
In  search  of  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  a.ssembly — blessings  which  we  ourselves  do  not  always  fully  ap- 
preciate. The  mayor  of  New  York,  in  a  fiery  sjjeech.  once  denounced 
Hitler.  So  outraged  was  the  German  nation  that  its  authorities 
appealed  to  our  Department  of  State  to  disavow  the  accusing  out- 
burst of  the  New  York  mayor.  This  calm  reply  was  sent  back  to 
Germany:   "In  America  we  have  freedom  of  speech." 

Nothing  is  lost  by  the  fullest  discussion  of  any  subject.  If  foolish. 
It  will  die  when  it  reaches  fresh  air.  like  plants  which  grow  in  the 
dark.  If  It  deserves  to  be  heard  it  should  and  will  be  heard  In 
time  To  forclblv  suppre.^s  any  man  or  movement  not  openly 
seditious  simply  makes  way  for  a  plausible  excuse  to  seek  martyr- 
dom A  cursory  review  of  cur  hi-story  as  a  nation  will  reveal  the 
bleached  bones  of  countless  causes  killed  by  the  power  of  pitiless 
publicity. 

Every  loyal  American  loves  his  native  land.  We  are  properly 
proud  of  America.  Our  territory  may  not  equal  that  of  Russia,  nor 
our  population  be  that  of  China,  yet  we  have  inherent  In  our  people 
that  which  excels  both  plains  and  population  We  have  a  Just  pride 
in  our  material  progress.  The  United  States,  with  only  6  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  world  and  7  percent  of  Its  population,  owns  80 
percent  of  the  automobiles  in  the  world,  produces  70  percent  of 
the  world's  oil.  ral.ses  60  pxrcent  of  its  wheat  and  cotton,  and  mine* 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  the  world's  gold.  Nearly  70  percent 
of  the  world's  banking  is  under  American  direction  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  telepiiones  are  ours.  We  also  supply  69  percent  of  all 
the  crude  petroleum  in  the  world  and  36  percent  of  Its  coal.  As 
consumers.  America  uses  48  percent  of  the  world's  coffee,  68  percent 
of  its  tin.  53  percent  of  Its  sugar.  56  percent  of  its  rubber,  42  per- 
cent of  Its  pig  iron.  47  percent  of  the  copper.  36  percent  of  the  coal, 
and  72  percent  of  all  Its  silk. 

We.  Mldas-like.  now  have  burled  In  a  grave  of  marble  In  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere  80  percent  of  all  the  worWs  gold. 

Perhaps  we  boast  too  much  of  our  material  greatness.  We  need 
often  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  nation's  greatness,  like  the  great- 
ness of  an  Individual,  Is  not  measured  by  the  things  which  it 
possesses,  but  by  the  extent  that  It  U  possessed  by  the  real  value* 
of  life  Real  values  are  moral  not  material  Our  permanent  gain 
is  a  gain  in  gtjodnes*  and  net  In  goods.  Freedom  of  spirit  Is  more 
to  be  desired  than  financial  supremacy  and  to  be  devoted  to  truth 
is  a  nobler  aim  than  a  desire  for  world  trade. 

This  volume  appear*  at  an  anxious  hour  In  our  history  Sinister 
shadows  steal  across  our  skies.  Gray's  line,  "kept  the  nolseleas 
tenor  of  their  way, "  has  applied  to  us  For  a  long  time  we  have 
kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  our  way.  as  we  saw  the  changing  flags 
of  other  nations  torn  by  the  cruel  winds  of  war 

We  have  felt  ourselvc*  secure  thus  far  from  the  Ignoble  strife 
abroad  But  unlock*  d-f or  events  may  force  us  to  put  aside  our 
flutes  and  search  again  for  fifes  Our  debates  msy  be  silenced  by 
drum  beats  But  whatever  the  future  rosy  bring,  we  will  be  trti* 
to  our  own  flag 

Where  we  have  been  weak  we  will  become  strong.  Where  we  have 
been  indifferent  we  will  become  alert  As  we  see  the  lamps  of 
liberty  lowered  In  other  lands  we  will  lift  still  higher  our  own. 
As  "the  lovely  brow  of  Freedom  grows  cold,  in  trampled  muds," 
across  the  seas,  we  will  keep  our  own  freedom  more  alive  tnsn 
ever  A*  demccrncy,  bleeding,  elsewhere  retreatu  we  will  put  to  the 
quivering  lips  of  our  own  the  wine  of  a  new  faith  As  Justice  and 
righteousness  flee  in  fear  from  other  lands  we  here  will  hold  them 
to  our  hearts  with  an  increasing  devotion.    We  will  sing  anew. 

America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  seal 
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ADDRESS  or  HON.  HKNRT  B.  8TKAGALL.  OP  ALABAMA 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  let  me  at  this  time 
ccme  forward  and  present  to  you  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Hon.  Hoiby  B.  Stxagall,  presenting  the  name 
of  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhkao  at  Chicago: 

llr.  Chairman  aziil  membere  of  tbe  convention,  at  no  time  In 
our  history  have  Democrats  had  more  cause  for  rejoicing  than 
at  this  good  hoiir.  No  national  convention  of  any  party  ever 
assembled  under  auspices  so  Inspiring  or  with  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments so  far  reaching  and  enduring.  Every  member  of  this 
convention  was  thrilled  with  emotions  of  patriotism  and  pride  as 
be  listened  to  tbe  masterly  address  of  our  Temporary  Chairman 
in  his  eloquent  portrayal  of  tbe  achievements  of  our  party  during 
the  seven  and  one-half  years  of  the  present  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration The  Democratic  Party  has  never  failed  to  provide  leader- 
ahlp  adequate  to  any  task  confronting  the  Nation.  The  path  of  ovir 
history  from  this  hour  back  to  its  beginning  shines  bright  with 
the  contributions  of  Democratic  leadership  to  human  progress. 

It  was  the  world's  greatest  Democrat  who  flung  Into  the  face  of  his 
king  the  challenge  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  was 
he  who  taught  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  and  minor- 
ities should  be  placed  forever  above  and  beyond  the  edicts  of 
rulers  or  legislative  enactments. 

Our  Constitution  was  written  under  the  guidance  of  Democratic 
leadership.  Under  this  Constitution  has  been  developed  the  great- 
est republic  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  was  a  great  Democrat, 
who,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  proclaimed  the  docUine 
that  this  republic  should  forever  stand  guard  over  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  against  encroach- 
ment of  any  foreign  power  threatening  Inroads  affecting  otir  free 
institutions. 

It  was  a  great  Democrat  who  redeenied  and  restored  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  Oovernment  to  control  the  Nation's  supply  of  credit 
and  currency  free  from  the  domination  of  selfish,  greedy,  private 
Interests. 

It  was  a  Democrat,  tbe  great  Commoner,  who  as  Secretary  of 
State,  sought  to  have  the  nations  of  tbe  world  covenant  to  allow 
time  for  the  settlement  of  their  controversies  by  peaceful  solution 
before  resort  to  force.  If  this  proposal  had  beea  adopted  It  would 
have  averted  the  World  War. 

It  was  another  great  Democratic  leader,  who,  following  the  World 
War.  sought  to  establish  a  i>ower  to  put  an  end  to  international 
anarchy  and  provide  for  the  adjudication  of  problems  affecting  in- 
ternational relationships  in  a  common  council  and  upon  principles 
of  Justice.  If  this  plan  had  been  consummated,  the  conflict  that 
now  threatens  civilization  would  have  been  averted. 

In  every  crisis  confronting  the  Nation  our  party  has  met  its  re- 
sponsibility and  fumlabed  leadership  suited  to  the  demands  of  the 
the  time.  We  can  never  forget  the  conditions  faced  by  the  present 
Democratic  administration  on  the  4th  of  March.  1933.  No  such 
challenge  to  leadership  had  ever  been  presented  in  time  of  peace. 
Bvery  business  interest — agrlcultiiral,  industrial,  and  commercial — 
was  threatened  by  bankruptcy  and  paralysis.  Our  banking  system 
had  collapsed.  M11'l""«  of  citlaens  were  unable  to  find  employment 
for  the  support  of  their  loved  ones.  The  chaos  and  confusion  of 
that  dark  hour  had  beconoe  a  source  of  alarm  to  every  thoughtful 
citizen  in  the  land.  With  masterly  courage  azid  capability  the 
Administration  ttuned  its  hand  to  the  task.  The  banking  system 
was  reestabUshAd.  bank  deposits  Instired.  and  bank  failures  ended. 
The  s]rstem  was  never  on  a  sounder  basis  nor  so  well  prepared  to 
serve  tbe  public  as  now.  Tbe  rights  of  labor  have  t>een  sectired 
and  strengthened.  Agriculture  has  been  given  unprecedented  con- 
sideration and  tbe  Income  of  our  farmers  dotibled.  The  challenge 
of  that  hour  was  met  heroically,  constructively,  and  with  gratifica- 
tion to  the  pe(^  of  the  United  States.  They  recorded  their  ap- 
proval 4  jears  later  by  a  verdict  without  parallel  In  our  political 
history. 

Again  the  people  of  the  United  States  face  a  crisis  threatening 
established  order  and  the  cbertahed  institutions  that  represent  the 
growth  and  adTaneemmt  of  centuries  of  clTillzation.  Our  heritage, 
our  achievements,  our  safety,  our  future  demand  of  all  citizens, 
whether  In  private  or  public  life,  the  fullest  measure  of  patriotic 
service. 

The  selection  cf  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  by 
either  of  our  great  political  parties  at  any  time  involves  stupendous 
rMponsiblhty.    In  the  midst  of  the  disturbed  conditions  now  exist- 


ing thia  responsibility  is  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  before  by  all 
who  have  part  In  what  we  are  doing  here.  As  delegates  to  this 
convention  we  propose  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  No  man  will  be  selected  here  for  a  place  on  our  ticket 
who  does  not  have  the  background,  the  experience,  the  training  in 
public  life  that  fit  him  for  the  service  that  will  be  required  of  the 
next  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  I  bespeak 
the  sentiment  of  every  delegate  here  when  I  declare  that  no  one 
lacking  these  qualtflcatlons  need  expect  favorable  consideration  by 
this  convention. 

Alattama  offers  for  the  nomination  by  this  convention  as  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  her  most  brilliant  and  beloved  son — a  man 
whose  unquestioned  fitness  meets  every  requirement.  His  record 
of  distinguished  public  service  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  been  tested  and  tried  Soon  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Alabama  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  filled  the  position  with  distinction. 
He  was  next  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  district  In  that 
cfflce  he  displayed  rare  legal  attainments,  superb  courage,  and  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  soon  was  recognized  as  one  cf  the  State's 
ablest  advocates  and  most  gifted  solicitors. 

In  1916  he  was  elected  to  Congress  following  his  nomination  In 
the  primary  election  of  that  year  as  a  victorious  candidate  over 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobeon.  the  hero  of  Santiago — a  national  char- 
acter, a  great  orator,  and  masterly  campaigner.  That  contest  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant ever  staged  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Since  then  the  tenure 
of  the  victor  in  that  campaign  has  never  been  seriously  challenged. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  his  industry,  tact,  and  ability 
in  debate  soon  gave  him  a  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  body 
He  was  assigned  to  memt>er8hip  on  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and 
became  chairman  of  that  most  important  committee  An  accom- 
plished parliamentarian — he  became  the  highest  authority  In  all 
matters  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  the  House  In  1935  he  was 
elected  majority  leader  of  the  House.  As  majority  leader  he  cm- 
plojred  remarkable  political  sagacity  and  understanding,  superb 
tact  and  diplomacy,  and  brilliant  gifts  of  oratory  He  commanded 
the  unfailing  loyalty  and  support  of  his  party  associates  and 
enjoyed  the  profound  esteem  of  the  opposition  Neither  party 
ever  had  an  abler  or  more  successful  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  Sp>eaker  of  the  House  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives  under  Sp-iaker 
Clark,  of  Missouri.  Speaker  GUlette,  of  Massachusetts.  Speaker 
Longworth.  of  Ohio.  Speaker  Gamer,  of  Texas.  Speaker  Ralney.  of 
Illinois,  and  Speaker  Byrns.  of  Tennessee,  all  of  whom,  regardless 
of  parly  affiliation,  like  those  who  preceded  them  in  thai  high  office, 
were  eminent  statesmen  and  great  Americans.  Each  was  regarded 
as  worthy  of  any  honor  his  party  could  bestow  The  Speakership 
of  the  House  is  the  greatest  office  of  the  Nation  next  to  that  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  No  man  has  ever  been  elected  to 
that  position  by  accident.  It  has  never  been  reached  except  by 
merit.  The  present  Speaker  was  elected  because  cf  his  demon- 
strated ability  and  fitness  No  Speaker  of  the  House  ever  dis- 
played a  higher  order  of  ability,  a  more  profound  grasp  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  or  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  admiration 
and  affectionate  regard  of  his  associates  in  Congress  than  our 
present  Speaker. 

No  man  was  ever  called  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  with  a  finer  background  He  bears  a  name  long  hon- 
ored and  cherished  in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  Nation.  His 
honored  father  was  for  20  years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentatives  of  the  Congress  and  ended  his  career  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  after  13  years  of  service  In  that  body.  He  was  leader- 
of  the  movement  for  Federal  aid  for  roads  and  became  known  as 
the  "father  of  good  roads  "  His  name  will  be  forever  linked  wi^h 
tbe   legislation  establishing   our   great   road-construction  progrum. 

A  brother,  now  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  ranks  among  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  is  a  recognized  leader  In  tiiat 
body  In  all  matters  of  legislation  touching  agriculture  and  enjoys 
a  popularity  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  not  surpMissed 
by  anyone  m  public  life. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  In  Alabama  this  year  the  Speaker 
was  accorded  unanimous  endorsement  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  fully  equipped  for  the  creditable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  any  office,  however  exalted.  He  is  ripe  in  experience  and 
rich  in  learning.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  Oovernment  affairs  cot 
i  excelled  by  any.  He  possesses  high  culture  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments combined  with  rugged  common  sense.  He  is  cautious  and 
constructive — prudent  and  progressive.  He  understands  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  is  familiar  with 
international  affairs.  He  has  a  national  viewpoint  and  a  sympa- 
thetic heart  free  from  prejudice  and  as  broad  as  humanity.  He 
embodies  all  the  refinements  of  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  knightly 
soul,  a  Christian  gentleman  who  walks  with  Ocd  He  has  rare  per- 
sonal charm  and  gifts  of  speech  unsurpassed  by  any  man  in  na- 
tional public  life.  He  is  an  ideal  American  statesman  with  all  the 
qualities  of  leadership  required  to  unite  the  advanced  forces  of  the 
Nation  and  point  the  way  to  another  triumphant  victory  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  convention  has  chosen  for  first  place  on 
our  ticket  the  greatest  living  Democrat — the  most  Invincible  leader 
known  during  the  lifetime  of  this  Republic. 

Our  party  is  going  t>efore  the  country  upon  the  record  of  the 
present  Democratic  administration.  In  all  the  great  constructive 
and  humanitarian  legislative  program  of  this  administration,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as 
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majority  leader,  and  as  Speaker,  has  borne  a  responsibility  second 
only  to  that  of  the  President.  Every  great  measure  was  submitted 
to  his  enlightened  Judgment  and  entrusted  to  his  skillful  leader- 
ship. During  these  years  he  has  been  at  all  times  the  President's 
strong  right  arm.  Surely  no  nomination  for  Vice  President  could 
be  more  logical  cr  give  greater  asstirance  of  harmonious  and  suc- 
cessful administration  than  that  cf  the  Speaker  of  the  House  It  is 
certain  that  no  selection  could  supply  better  promise  of  party  suc- 
cess or  the  Nation's  welfare.  His  nomination  would  complete  the 
fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  this  convention  to  supply  leadership 
representing  all  that  Is  best  In  the  Ideals,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
hcpe.s  cf  the  people  of  this  Republic. 

We  stand  upon  the  mount  where  rests  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
cf  human  Iretdom.  It  is  ours  to  preserve  what  is  left.  From  this 
will  come  a  rebirth  and  broader  life  for  the  priceless  treasures  now 
undergoing  destruction.  The  clouds  that  cast  their  shadows  over 
other  lands  lie  beneath  us.  We  live  In  the  blessed  sunlight  of 
liberty — the  liberty  to  think,  the  liberty  to  speak,  the  llbery  to 
print,  the  liberty  to  worship,  the  liberty  to  find  trulh^the  truth 
that  makes  men  free.  The  nominees  of  this  convention  will  for 
4  years  hold  In  their  hands  the  colors  of  civilization  upon  which  will 
be  fixed  the  gaze  of  all  men  evenrwhere  who  are  struggling  to  be 
free.  These  colors  can  never  rest  In  safer  or  more  worthy  hands 
than  when  entrusted  to  the  great  leader  chosen  by  this  convention 
and  the  strong  right  arm  on  which  he  has  relied  during  these 
recent  trying  years.  It  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  present  as  our 
candidate  for  Vice  President  the  name  of  WnxiAM  B.  Bakkhead, 
of  Alabama. 

The  Negro  and  the  Democratic  Party 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  on  last  Tues- 
day in  Chicago: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  convention,  my  fellow  country- 
men. In  these  tragic  days  when  the  lives  of  nations  and  races  are 
being  ruthlessly  crushed  out  and  when  conferences  are  being  held 
between  leaders  of  conquering  nations  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
further  attacks  upon  small  and  defenseless  nations  and  groups,  it 
Is  most  important  and  significant  that  the  greatest  political  party 
in  the  greatest  and  freest  Nation  In  the  world,  a-ssembled  in  con- 
vention, should  include  among  those  whose  voices  are  raised  in 
behalf  of  human  freedom.  Justice,  and  good  government,  that  of 
Its  largest  and.  without  question.  Its  most  loyal  and  dependable 
minority  group,  the  Negro. 

At  the  very  outset,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  bring  to  this  great 
Democratic  conclave  greetings  from  the  hearts  and  souls  of  15.000.- 
000  loyal  Americans  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  our 
present  situation,  and  who  pledge  to  our  country  a  continuance  of 
that  unbroken  loyalty  of  spirit  and  action  which  have  characterized 
our  conduct  in  this  country  since  1619,  when  the  first  Negro  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  James  River  in  the 
great  State  of  Virginia.  There  have  been  no  "fifth  column"  soldiers 
on  our  side  There  will  be  none.  We  know  no  country  besides 
America.  There  has  not  t>een,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  dis- 
loyalty in  our  hearts. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  was  honored  to  be  one  of  the  Independence 
Day  speakers  at  Williamsburg.  Va.,  a  quaint  old  colonial  town  sit- 
uated near  the  spot  where  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  his  party  of 
English  settlors,  landed  May  13.  1607.  This  landing  of  white  men 
became  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  our  country. 

In  my  speech  at  Williamsburg,  July  4, 1  took  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sli?niflcant  fact  that  Just  12  years  after  Captain  Smith 
made  his  landing  at  Jamestown,  another  history-making  vessel 
anchored  at  the  =ame  spxjt  and  brought  to  the  American  shores  the 
first  Negro  settlers.  These  20  Negro  settlers  Joined  the  white  set- 
tlers who  had  preceded  them  by  only  12  years  and  together  these  two 
groups  of  men.  white  men  from  the  cold,  bleak  shores  of  England, 
and  these  black  settlers  from  the  great  sunny  continent  of  Africa, 
Joined  hands,  battled  and  worked  successfully  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Government  which  we  here  represent  today. 

The  Negro  Is  no  impcster  In  this  country  as  some  would  seem 
to  think.  May  I  remind  you  that  he  came  here  and  took  up  his 
abcde  In  America  In  response  to  a  most  urgent  invitation  extended 
to  him  by  the  white  settlers  of  this  country,  an  invitation  which 
he  could  not  refuse  to  accept?  We  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  like 
you  we  grew  up  with  the  country  and  have  gone  side  by  side  with 
you  in  making  It  what  it  is  today.    After  spending  more  than  300 


years  on  this  continent  and  Increasing  our  numbers  from  20  to 
15.000,000,  we  are  constrained  to  call  this  our  country.  Together 
we  cleared  the  forest,  we  subdued  every  foe  and  force  which  rose 
to  obstruct  our  patn  leading  to  Independence,  freedom,  liberty, 
and  prosperity.  Today,  321  years  after  the  setting  up  of  the  first 
Negro  settlement  in  our  country,  we  look  around  us  and  see  that 
here  has  been  founded  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world.  A  Nation  with  tlie  richest  resources  in  minerals,  ma- 
terials, and  men.  Richest  in  opportunity  for  growth,  development^ 
freedom,  and  for  service  to  mankind.  The  Negro  has  played  hie 
part  on  the  battlefield  and  in  every  bloody  conflict  in  which  we 
have  engaged  from  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  that  on  Flanders 
Field  where  we.  two  decades  ago.  along  with  you.  met  the  enemy 
and  defeated  him  in  this  effort  to  destroy  world-wide  democracy. 
We  have  built  here  a  country  and  a  Government  which  rightly 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  achievement  wa« 
made  possible  only  by  cooperation  between  the  races  in  all  con- 
structive matters.  It  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  as  it  was 
achieved  in  the  past  only  by  the  two  races  working  harmoniously 
together  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  and  Nation. 

The  Nation  has  passed  through  many  crises,  but  God  has  blessed 
us  and  enabled  us  to  continue  our  march  upward  and  onward.  It 
seems  to  me,  today  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  threat  our 
country  has  encountered,  certainly  the  greatest  since  the  CivU 
War.  At  this  crucial  moment  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  this  Government  rests  upon  the  sbouldeni 
of  every  true  American  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  At  the 
same  time  the  program  by  which  we  are  to  continue  our  march  Is 
In  our  hand.s  and  must  be  prepared  and  executed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  which  has  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment during  the  past  8  years,  and  which  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  bring  order  and  prosperity  out  of  chaos  and  confusion, 
such  as  held  the  country  In  its  grip  March  4,  1933.  The  Democratlo 
Party  saved  the  country  in  that  crisis;  it  will  save  the  country  In 
this  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  it  was  through  the  wise 
and  courageous  leadership  of  this  Democratic  administration  that 
the  Nation  has  been  able  to  emerge  from  our  long  period  of  depres- 
sion. The  Democratic  Party,  because  of  its  achievements  In  saving 
our  Nation,  and  bringing  the  real  and  practical  benefits  of  govern- 
ment to  tlie  i>eople  of  the  Nation,  the  humble  as  well  as  the  power- 
ful, all  racial  elements  of  the  nation  must  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt 
of  lasting  gratitude  to  our  leaders,  and  especially  to  our  great 
President.  It  Is  for  others  to  speak  more  at  length  touching  these 
aflairs.  I  think  I  should  use  the  brief  time  allotted  me  In  speaking 
of  what  this  Democratic  administration  has  done  for  my  group. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  on  this  occasion  because  of  false  prop- 
aganda being  spread  by  paid  leaders  of  my  race  who  are  engaged  la 
a  country-wide  effort  to  deceive  Negro  voters  and  to  bring  them 
again  into  the  Republican  fold. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  because  of  the  burden  of  slavery  sustained 
by  the  Negro  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  share  as  fully  and  as 
largely  in  the  blessings  of  our  great  country  as  has  shared  the 
members  of  the  majority  group,  namely,  the  white  people.  For  a 
half  century  the  Negro  had  been  last  and  least  of  all  groups  to 
come  In  for  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  National 
Government.  Under  this  present  administration  a  new  day  has 
dawned  for  the  American  Negro,  and  under  this  administration  have 
come  the  first  real  rays  of  hope  for  the  Negro. 

The  good-neighbor  movement  enunciated  by  this  administration 
is  being  put  into  practical  oF>eration,  with  the  result  that  improve- 
ments of  social  conditions  are  noticeable  on  every  hand.  Racial 
injustices  and  antagonisms  are  disappearing  as  never  before,  and 
there  Is  being  ushered  in  an  era  of  good  will  between  the  races  in 
all  parts  of  our  country  heretofore  unknown.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  heard  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body  and  the  world  the  fact  that  the  first  6  months  of 
1940  had  passed  without  being  marred  by  a  single  lynching  In  otir 
country.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that  It  was  the  earnest 
prayer  of  every  true  American  that  the  crime  of  Ismchlng  should  t>e 
speedily  and  everlastingly  wiped  out  In  our  country.  Every  Memt>er 
of  the  House  applauded  this  announcement. 

While  this  administration  has  worked  Incessantly  to  advance  th* 
spirit  of  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially 
among  the  South  American  countries.  It  has  done  a  remarkable  Job 
in  cultivating  friendly  relations  tjetween  the  white  and  the  Negro 
races  in  the  United  States.  The  President  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  seeing  to  It  that  the  Negro,  America's  moet  forgotten  man.  is 
included  in  our  program. 

Whatever  others  may  say  about  this  administration  falling  down 
on  lis  platform  promises — and  it  is  my  contention  that  there  has 
been  no  falling  down  on  promises — the  Negro  certainly  cannot  say 
thl.«5  administration  has  made  him  promises  which  it  has  refused  or 
failed  to  keep.  This  has  been  a  standing  and  true  Indictment 
against  the  Republican  Party  for  the  last  40  years.  The  Republicans 
have  inserted  in  their  platform  such  words  and  promises  as  they 
thought  would  capture  the  Negro  vote,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  Into 
power  th?y  conveniently  forgot  those  promises  until  another  plat- 
form-making day  came  around.  When  this  administration  said  it 
would  seek  to  help  the  forgotten  man  of  America,  It  included  the 
Negro  as  well  as  the  poor  of  all  other  races.  What  are  the  practical 
benefits  coming  from  this  administration  to  the  Negro?  Passing 
over  much  of  the  general  benefits  coming  to  all  the  people  and 
shared  by  the  Negro.  I  wl.sh  to  speak  specifically  of  a  few  of  the 
most  outstanding  things  done  by  the  Democratic  Party  during  this 
administration.     These  things  I  shall  mention  are  only  ^he  high 
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points  and  are  known  by  all  the  people  of  the  country.  I  shall  not 
spend  any  time  pointing  out  the  high  poaltlons  held  under  this 
ftdmmistnitlon  by  Negroes.  I  hail  these  appoirtments,  which  are 
larger  In  number  and  higher  In  degree  than  those  enjoyed  by  the 
race  at  ^ny  time  In  its  history,  with  approval  and  joy.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  far  more  Interested  in  what  this  administration 
has  done  for  common  members  of  the  race.  I  know  it  is  far  better 
to  lift  the  race  to  a  higher  leTel  of  living  than  a  doeen  or  two  of 
select  members  of  the  race  to  a  few  high  of&ces.  I  want  to  see  my 
racp  rise  as  a  race  and  take  Its  rightful  place  In  cur  great  NaUon 
More  than  300.000  Negroes  have  been  employed  by  W.  P.  A.  and 
through  this  employment  It  is  esUmated  that  a  mUllon  and  a  half 
of  mv  people  have  been  saved  from  actual  starvation.  Prom  the 
employment  of  W.  P.  A.  alone,  the  Netrro  has  received  $15,000,000  In 
monthly  wages,  and  although  we  constitute  only  10  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country,  we  constitute   14  percent  of  the 

Of  the  nearly  $35,000,000  spent  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
under  this  administration,  about  $8,000,000  have  gone  to  Negro 
co'leees.  This  does  not  Include  approprlatlona  made  for  Howard 
University  anumntlng  to  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions.  Hos- 
pital buildings  and  furnishings  for  Negroes  have  amounted  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  Recreation  and  health  centers  such  as  we  have 
never  known  have  been  built  and  provided  for  my  people.  Seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  new  hospital  beds  have  been 
made  available  for  Negro  patients.  At  present  there  is  one  hos- 
pital bed  available  for  one  out  of  every  999  Negroes,  while  for  the 
whites  there  is  one  hospital  bed  available  for  one  out  of  every  110 
persons. 

Through  the  N.  Y.  A.  the  Negro  youth  stranded  in  the  effort  to 
continue  in  school  has  been  provided  for.  Out  of  a  total  of  708.000 
youths  helped  through  N  Y  A  there  were  78.300  Negroes  That  is 
to  say  that  although  the  Negro  constitutes  only  9.7  percent  of  the 
total  population  he  received  11  1  percent  of  the  aid  given  thro\igh 
the  facilities  of  the  N.  Y.  A 

About  300,000  colored  youth  have  been  enrolled  In  the  C.  C  C. 
camps  of  the  country.  The  Negro  boys  have  allotted  about  $700,000 
monthly  to  their  parents  and  needy  ones  at  home.  This  means  that 
over  a  period  of  a  year  these  boys  through  the  C.  C.  C.  have  con- 
tributed nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  the  upkeep  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  dependents  at  home.  While  this  Is  more  than  any 
previous  administration  has  done  for  the  Negro.  It  is  not  the  largest 
benefit  Negro  boys  have  derived  from  C.  C.  C  camps.  Thousands  of 
these  boys  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  All  of  them  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  further  their  training,  both  in  books 
and  In  useful  trades,  and  have  greatly  improved  their  health  and 
their  physical,  as  well  as  their  moral  condition;  thus,  they  are  being 
developed  into  useful  and  substantial  citizens. 

This  administration  found  the  Negro  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
city  so  poorly  housed  that  his  health  and  morals  were  being  seri- 
ously undermined  and  destroyed.  A  long  step  forward  has  been 
taken  by  the  Government  In  providing  decent  hotislng  for  the 
Negro  In  almost  every  city  slum,  clearance  projects  fostered  by 
the  Government  are  providing  decent  quarters  and  wholesome 
environments  for  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  race;  while  In  the 
rtiral  section  conditions  on  the  farm  are  being  rapidly  improved 
Tens  of  thousands  of  city  homes  have  been  saved  to  the  race 
through  Government  loans,  and  In  the  rural  sections  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Negro  farmers  are  being  aided  in  the  ptirchase 
and  in  the  operation  of  farms.  These  things  of  which  I  speak  are 
a  reality  and  are  known  by  the  people;  they  are  not  platform 
promises  made  by  a  party  seeking  Negro  votes. 

If  tlnoe  would  permit,  I  could  point  out  thousands  of  instances 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  Negro  has  been  made  better  by  this 
administration,  but,  llr.  Chairman,  have  I  not  already  pointed 
out  such  facts  as  would  show  beyond  all  question  that  the  Negro 
of  all  groups  has  no  quarrel  with  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
program? 

You  need  not  become  alarmed  because  of  the  paid  Negro  propa- 
gandists who  are  now  carrying  out  part  of  the  Republican  pro- 
gram, spreading  propaganda  throughout  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Negro  voters  in  the  program  and 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Negro  lived  with  the  Republican  Party  long  enough  to 
know  It.  He  has  learned  to  discriminate  between  election  prom- 
ises and  actual  promises.  No  longer,  thank  God.  can  the  Republi- 
can Party  boast  that  it  has  the  Negro  vote  In  Its  vest  pocket. 

1  venture  to  say  that  8  out  of  every  10  Negroes  who  vote  in 
November  will  cast  their  votes  for  the  New  Deal  party,  whose 
banner,  we  hope  and  pray,  will  be  carried  by  that  greatest  of  all 
humanitarians,  the  greatest  of  all  leaders  of  this  day.  that  great 
American — loved,  trusted,  and  honored  by  the  American  people — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

MTy  final  word  to  the  Negroes  all  over  the  country  listening  in 
Is  this: 

Let  us  continue  to  glv*  to  our  country  the  best  we  have,  ever 
keeping  in  mind  the  words  of  that  great  writer  who  said: 
"Give  to  the  wcM-ld  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 


Text  of  the  Cuban  President's  Welcoming  Speech 
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AMERICAN  CONSULTATIVE  CONFERENCE,  HABANA,  CUBA. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rjecord.  I  include  therein  the  text  of  the  wel- 
coming speech  of  President  Pederico  Laredo  Bru  of  Cuba, 
opening  the  Pan  American  Consultative  Conference  at 
Habana,  Cuba.  July  21,  1940: 

Excellencies,  for  the  second  time  the  unusual  responsibility  that 
places  in  your  worthy  hands  the  destiny  of  21  nations  entreats  you 
urgently  to  put  solemnly  Into  words  the  anxious  but  firm  will  of  !ree 
America. 

The  first  [pan- American  consultative)  meeting,  held  In  Panama 
following  the  agreements  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima,  was  an  im- 
portant landmark  in  inter- American  relations  The  records  of  that 
conference  bear  witness  that  the  momentous  afrreements.  strenjjth- 
ened  by  continental  friendship,  binding  us  to  each  other  and  main- 
taining our  countries  In  their  traditional  adiierence  to  laws  and 
rules,  have  given  life  and  success  to  their  denuxrratic  institutions, 
and.  even  now  in  the  midst  of  disconcerting  events,  make  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  peaceful,  decent,  and  respectable. 

This  time  you  have  elected  to  meet  In  Habana.  capital  of  one  of 
the  last  republics  to  constitute  itself  in  this  hemisphere,  but  one 
which  never  was  remiss  in  asserting  characteristically  American 
ideals,  based  on  liberty,  peace,  and  international  Justice  These  %'ery 
same  ideals  inspired  the  heroic  decisions  and  immortal  exploits  of 
our  Ultistrlous  men — companions  of  Washintfton.  Bolivar.  Hidalgo. 
San  Martin.  Sucre.  Artlgas.  Petlo,  and  Duarte  among  others — who 
fought  indefatigably  to  the  end  for  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
pecple. 

Certainly,  this  great  assembly  does  not  evoke  the  historical  mem- 
ories lent  to  your  first  meeting  in  Panama  by  the  fact  that  that 
occurred  in  the  legendary  city  where  was  held  the  very  first  confer- 
ence of  American  countries,  called  by  Simon  Bolivar  to  resist  the 
designs  of  foreign  regimes  anxious  to  reestablish  their  lordship  over 
these  lands,  where,  eventually,  right  would  triumph. 

This  historic  coincidence  was  happily  pointed  out  by  the  late 
illustrious  President  Arosemena.  whose  recent  death  was  so  deeply 
mourned  by  the  whole  continent. 

But  If  In  Habana  you  do  not  find  an  opportunity  for  such  pres- 
tigious recollection,  you  will  find  at  least  a  p)eople  the  apostles  of 
whose  political  faith  exerted  themselves  to  stress  the  necessity  of 
promoting  International  common  feeling:  a  people  whose  Inde- 
pendence was  kneaded  not  only  by  the  blood  of  its  sons  but  also 
by  the  blood  and  the  encouragements  of  other  continental  peoples 

Marti  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  this  movement,  and  this  sen- 
tence of  his  was  fittingly  selected  by  his  countrymen  to  be  engraved 
on  the  bronze  fence  encircling  the  tree  of  American  fraternity: 
"This  is  the  hour  of  recounting  and  united  march,  and  we  must 
go  forward  closely  pressed  together,  silver  ore  in  the  roots  of  the 
Andes." 

America  is  constituted  by  States  of  similar  political  organization 
hatched  In  the  warmth  of  the  same  afflictions  Its  analogous  en- 
thusiasms had  created,  by  living  together  In  a  sympathetic  neigh- 
borhood, an  atmosphere  of  fraternal  reglonall<=ms  which  would  have 
permitted  our  hemisphere  to  keep  itself  within  Its  geographical 
unity  and  Its  peaceful  traditions,  away  from  conflicts  not  directly 
affecting  it.  We  lived  decorously  In  peace  and  aimed  at  keeping 
that  peace.  Ovir  aspirations  could  not  have  been  nobler  nor  our 
behavior  more  specifically  transparent 

We  envied  nolxxly  anything;  our  sole  preoccupation  was  thriving 
on  our  democratic  institutions,  which  we  considered  good  enough 
to  consolidate  our  well-being  in  safety  We  endeavored  to  succeed 
In  our  own  behalf  and  also  to  become  serviceable  to  others.  We 
proclaimed  the  worthiness  of  lawful  acquisitions  over  brittle  con- 
quests by  force  and  violence 

Unfortunately  this  regime  of  quiescence  and  confidence  does  not 
seem  assured  of  fxirther  continuance.  Nobody  with  an  honorable 
conscience  can  deny  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  entering  a  new 
life  of  alarms  and  threats.  Prom  October  of  last  year — the  date  of 
your  former  meeting— to  the  present  time,  humanity  has  gone 
through   on   its   march,    gradually    becoming    dizzy    and    senseless. 
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toward  the  destruction  of  whatever  constituted  the  highest  alms  of 
civilized  man 

It  seems  as  If  divine  predestination  forces  us  Americans,  the  heirs 
of  western  culture,  to  be  definitely  the  sole  custodians  of  an  inter- 
national morale  which  becomes  dim  and  deteriorates  with  the  ruin 
of  great  peoples  and  the  dramatic,  contemptuous  silence  of  the  high- 
est virtues,  of  which  yesterday  mankind  was  proud. 

This  sacred  mission  that  the  American  continent  assumes  through 
setting  Itself  up  as  trustee  for  the  remainder  of  betrayed  civiliza- 
tion— civilization  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — is  the  aim 
that  reunites  you  today  in  order  to  defend  and  harbor  it.  relieving  It 
from  the  utter  rejection  that  might  harass  It  to  Us  last  corners  in 
the  New  World. 

The  dangers  you  know  well.  Excellencies,  Increase  day  by  day. 
and  our  America  will  be  lucky  if.  due  to  Its  miraculous  isolation.  It 
can  continue  to  avoid  profound  reactions  to  the  distressing  events 
we  are  living  through  The  fiendish  fate  which  has  befallen  scien- 
tific instruments  created  by  human  wisdom  for  friendlier,  more 
effective  intercourse  between  individuals  and  peoples  turns  them 
into  a  trapic  admonition  of  our  countries,  which  trusted  that  their 
remoteness  and  manife.st  lack  of  interest  in  illegitimate  ambitions 
wou:d  keep  them  out  of  the  roving  conflict  that  respects  no  right 
which  Is  weakly  claimed  nor  forgives  the  Ju.stifled  abstentions  of 
those  who  have  not  made  out  of  covetotisness  for  another's  posses- 
sions their  ideal.s  for  national  aggrandizement 

Upon  this  bleak  present  reality,  that  nevertheless  cannot,  withal, 
cloud  the  hopes  of  daybreak  in  the  hearts  of  its  men  of  good  will. 
America  has  made  Itself  ri-ady  for  a  protective  preparedness  and  for 
a  prugresslve  defense  of  Its  common  rights,  which  is  the  only  policy 
proper  to  maintain  It  In  its  own  peaceful  life  and  insure  It  per- 
manent enjoyment  of  its  own  felicity. 

Men  from  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  center  solidly  joined 
together  and  consecrated  everv  one  by  the  bles.sed  eqxializing  re- 
ligion of  Amrr:c8.  welcome!  The  government  and  pe<iple  of  Cuba, 
In  stretching  toward  you  sincerely  hospitable  arms,  earnestly  hope 
for  the  success  of  your  difficult  task. 

So  while  other  countries  may  vegetste  around  the  margins  of 
the  iaw  of  nations,  trusting  only  in  force,  we  Americans  proceed 
perfectly  renewed  within  our  traditional  concepts  of  regional  inde- 
pendence, reciprocal  consideration,  and  fraternal  solidarity,  the  inde- 
structible bases  cf  the  relations  of  this  hemisphere 

Excellencies.  I  have  the  honor  to  proclaim  inaugurated  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  I 

Announcement  of  Candidacy  for  Reelection 
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kindly  advise  me  if  you  will  serve  for  me  in  either  of  these  capaci- 
ties. You  can  either  telephonr>  mr  at  Franklin  4114  or  write  to  me 
at  my  residence.  3501  St   Claude  Avenue. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  after  I  am  reelected  I  will  continue  to 
serve  ycu  and  the  people  of  my  congressional  district  in  the  future 
as  I  have  in  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  O.  Feenanob. 

P.  S  :  Announcement  as  to  the  location  of  my  campaign  head- 
quarters will  shortly  be  made. 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
V7hich  I  addressed  recently  to  one  of  my  constituents. 


I 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representattves. 

Washington.   D    C. 

My  Dear  Fhiend:  I  have  formally  announced  and  have  qualified 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Orleans,  a  post  I  have  held  for  the  past  10 
years  During  that  time  I  have  given  faithful  service  to  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district,  my  city,  my  State,  and  my  Nation. 
My  record  is  one  of  tremendous  accomplishment,  due  solely  to  my 
own  ability  and  initiative. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee  and 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  naval  appropriations, 
which  membership  was  only  acquired  after  years  of  seniority.  Mem- 
bership on  this  influential  committee  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  and  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  why  I  should  be  reelected  to  Congress,  particularly  at 
this  critical  time 

I  deem  It  my  privilege  to  number  you  amongst  my  friends  and 
call  en  you  at  this  time  to  render  me  a  distinct  service  in  my  cam- 
paign for  reelection.  I  therefore  shall  consider  It  a  personal  favor 
if  you  will  consent  to  become  one  of  my  active  supporters  and 
workers. 

As  I  will  need  commissioners  and  official  watchers  at  the  polls  on 
election  day,  which  has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday.  September  10.  1940. 


The  "Fifth  Column"  on  the  March 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 

1  delivered  over  the  red  network  of  the  N.  B.  C.  from  Chicago, 
ni..  on  July  13.  1940: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  these 
United  States  the  American  people  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
a  real  democracy  While,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Old  World  have  experienced  the  destruction  of  their 
various  forms  of  government  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
\irtual  slavery  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  dictators. 

For  more  than  150  years  America  has  existed  as  a  nation  of 
liberty-loving  people,  under  a  form  of  government  that  represents 
a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship  and  one  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  our  form  of  government 
the  American  people  have  a  priceless  heritage  It  Is  not  shared 
by  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  This  inheritance  sets  the 
American  people  apart  from  all  other  people  In  the  world.  It  has 
given  them  advantages  so  great  that  most  minds  fall  to  compre- 
hend them. 

By  virtue  of  this  greatest  of  all  gifts.  130.000.000  Americans  have 
more  than  twice  as  many  automobiles  as  are  owned  by  the  other 

2  000.000.000  human   beings  that  Inhabit  the  earth. 

By  virtue  of  it.  with  1  hour  of  labor,  an  American  workman  can 
buy  twice  as  much  bread  as  can  an  English  or  French  workman 
and  four  times  as  much  as  can  a  German  workman. 

By  virtue  of  it,  a  child  born  into  the  home  of  an  average  family 
will  live  years  longer  than  will  a  child  born  into  a  similar  home  in 
any  other  great  nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  short  span  of  150  years  It  has  brought  to  the  American 
people  nine  twentieths — 45  percent — of  all  the  Unglble  wealth  in 
the  entire  world 

Surely,  this  is  a  priceless  heritage. 

Yet.  because  the  American  people  do  not  fully  understand  it« 
workings — because  they  are  unable  properly  to  appraise  lU  value — 
there  is  the  prospect,  or  at  least  the  possibility,  of  Its  forfeiture. 

This  gift  of  the  American  people  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
take  the  great  discovery  of  Bessemer  and  gird  this  continent  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railways.  It  made  possible  every  sus- 
pension bridge,  every  ocean  liner  and  every  great  battleship. 

By  virtue  of  this  priceless  heritage  it  became  possible  to  know 
electricity,  to  harness  it  and  to  utilize  it  as  light  and  as  power. 

To  this  inheritance  goes  the  credit  for  the  Invention  of  the  mower, 
the  reaper  and  the  steel  plow  which,  with  the  farm  tractor,  created 
an  agriculture  figured  In  terms  of  billions  of  bushels  and  tens  of 
millions  of  bales.  To  it  goes  the  credit  for  a  vast  manufacturing 
Industry  that  produces  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  products  that 
add  to  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  men. 

Countless  centuries  had  passed  and  all  of  these  accomplishments 
were  unlmagined  only  150  years  ago.  They  constitute  the  world  we 
know.  The  credit  goes  to  this  priceless  heritage  of  the  American 
people. 

What  is  It? 

This  priceless  heritage  was — and  is — a  right. 

This  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the  advantage  that  belongs  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  American  people  is: 

•'The  right  to  think  without  restraint  and  to  voice  thoughts  with 
words  without  limitation  or  restriction." 

This  priceless  right,  this  most  jwtent  of  all  forces,  was  given  to 
the  American  people  by  the  Constitution.     Prior  to  its  adoption. 
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gcweniments.  all  governments,  to  a  greater  or  leaser  degree,  oon- 
tzolled  the  thinking  of  men. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government: 

(1)  Oovernmenta  that  are  amenable  to  and  that  fear  the  peo- 
ple.    These  governments  are  creatures  of  the   jjeople. 

(2)  Governments  which  dominate  the  people  and  which  the 
people  fear      These  people  are  creatiires  of  their  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  American  Con- 
stitution established  a  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Ir  removed  fear  from  the  hearts  of  men.  It  freed  men's  minds. 
Men    began   to  imagine  llmitlessly.    to  strive   and  to  achieve 

Self-reliance  was  bom.  The  only  true  security  is  the  absence  of 
fear  For  the  first  Ume  In  the  history  of  the  world — security  be- 
came a  reality. 

Many  times  since  the  founding  of  this  Nation  our  country  has 
been  severely  tried,  but  on  all  occasions  has  successfully  united 
against  the  common  enemy. 

At  this  very  moment  another  crisis  confronts  us  with  democracy 
being  put  to  Its  greatest  test.  Since  the  close  of  the  World  War 
one  democracy  after  another  has  been  wiped  out  and  dictatorial 
forms  of  government  substituted. 

Prom  the  side  lirfes  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  few  months  the 
mad  rxnh  of  power -crazed  dictators  In  subduing  peaceful  nations. 
We  have  seen  demonstrated  the  havoc  wrought  by  a  highly  mech- 
anized German  military  machine  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  known.  The  efficiency  of  this  motorized  military  monster 
has  dazed  and  horrified  the  world.  Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.- 
000.000  It  consumed  the  energies  of  Europe's  greatest  industrial 
country  for  a  period  of  7  years. 

Every  energy,  talent,  and  resource  of  the  industrious  and  talented 
German  people  was  harnessed  in  producing  a  modern,  balanced,  and 
amazingly  eCTective  striking  force. 

In  the  world  today  there  Is  nothing  superior  to  this  Hitler  war 
machine  In  the  short  space  of  21  days  Hitler  conquered  Poland, 
destroyed  a  half  million  soldiers,   and   took  700.000   prisoners 

In  spite  of  the  British  blockade  Hitler  Invaded  and  mastered 
Norway  Jn  8  days  In  similar  fashion  he  crushed  Holland  in  4  days 
and  vanquished  Belgium  In  17  days.  In  like  manner  he  required 
but  21  days  to  destroy  or  capture  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in 
Prance,  together  with  three  entire  French  armlea. 

Fallowing  the  surrender  of  Belgium  it  required  Hitler  but  17 
days  to  conquer  Paris,  capture  the  Maglnot  Line,  drive  the  French 
Army  more  than  100  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  reduce  the  French 
people  to  servitude. 

In  2  months  of  active  military  operations  Hitler  has  conquered  a 
territory  as  great  as  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Michigan.  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  He  has  conquered 
more  than  a  hundred  million  people,  possibly  destroyed  2.000.000 
soldiers,  and  taken  as  prisoners  3.000.000  more. 

With  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  each  of  the  nations 
subdued  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  set  up  a  real  defense 
against  German  aggression. 

The  stark  reality  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  these  enemies  of 
democracy  has  aroused  the  American  people  to  the  realization  that 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage  we  must  have  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  without  further  delay. 

Congress,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  American  people,  has  dis- 
carded partisan  politics,  and  rightly  so.  In  appropriating  billions  of 
dollars  to  streamline  our  national  defense.  With  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  rests  the  responsibility  for  building  our 
defenses  to  a  degree  never  before  attained.  The  industries  of  our 
Nation  are  alive  to  their  responsibility  and  with  citizens  In  every 
walk  of  life  making  their  dally  contributions  in  the  form  of  de- 
fense taxes  America  goes  forward  as  one  happy  family  determined 
that  our  priceless  heritage  be  preserved. 

If  this  objective  is  to  be  attained,  our  national  unity  must  be 
above  suspicion.  America  will  not  countenance  the  presence  of 
those  who  harbor  a  desire  for  other  tarraa  of  government  Such 
deluded  Individuals  with  their  warped  minds  and  false  political 
phlloeophles  are  the  scum  of  creation  and  unfit  to  associate  with 
liberty-lovlng  Americans.  These  breeders  of  international  hatred 
and  disrupters  of  the  American  way  of  life  are  the  tools  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  and  form  the  backbone  of  the  "flfth  column"  in 
America. 

Despite  the  love  of  Americans  for  national  unity.  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  the  "flfth  column"  Is  running  hog-wild  throughout  the 
country.    Yes.  the  "fifth  column"  Is  on  the  march. 

No  city  In  this  great  land  Is  immxme  to  the  workings  of  these 
disciples  of  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler.  They  preach  and  practice 
their  un-American  doctrines  with  a  sneer  on  their  faces  and  a 
song  of  hate  In  their  black  hearts. 

With  reckless  abandon  and  uiunltigated  gall  they  have  Invaded 
Government  departments  In  the  Nations  Capital,  enlisting  Federal 
employees  In  their  determined  drive  to  undermine  this  Govern- 
ment 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — ^the  "fifth  column"  Is  on  the  march. 

Dally  the  corridors  of  many  Government  buildings  In  Washington 
resound  to  the  footstejae  of  hundreds  of  Ptederal  employees  known 
to  harbor  un-American  doctrines. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  printed  membership  list  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C  branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  con- 
taining the  names  of  563  Government  employees  known  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  branded  by  the  Dies  committee  as  a  Com- 
munist front  organlaatlon.  The  salaries  of  this  group  range  from 
$1,080  to  $10,000  annually,  which  are  paid  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  Since  this  list  was  published  In  the  official 
bearings  of  the  Dies  committee  on  October  5,  1939.  only  20  persons 


named  therein  have  notified  the  Dies  committee  that  they  have 
renounced  their  membership  During  the  month  of  June  the  House 
of  Representativef  wae  informed  that  this  group  of  employees  was 
still  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  One  week  later  specific  attention  was 
directed  to  a  fellow  traveler  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  who,  while 
occupying  a  $7,000-a-year  position,  finds  time  to  carry  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  the  program  of  another  Com- 
munist front  organization 

A  week  later  I  had  called  to  my  attention  that  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  (or  Employment  Security,  when 
asked  to  consider  a  motion  granting  preference  to  American  citizens. 
publicly  confes-sed  the  fact  that  he  was  an  alien. 

The  climax  in  this  parade  of  '•fifth  cclumnisto'  was  reached  several 
days  ago  when  there  arrived  in  Washington  a  man  who.  from  his 
own  lips,  asserted  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  Moscow.  This  individual  Is  dally 
awaiting  an  appointment  to  a  key  position  In  our  national-defense 
program  concerning  the  training  of  the  youth  of  America. 

Yes.  the  "fifth  column  "  is  truly  on  the  march  In  this  great 
Nation. 

Congress  has  enacted  the  necessary  laws  to  suppress  the  "fifth 
column"  if  only  those  high  In  authority  would  recogniae  this  menace 
and  move  promptly  to  exterminate  It. 

America  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  parade  of  "fifth  columnists" 
to  go  on  unmolested.  With  the  entire  country  working  at  a  feverish 
pace  to  attain  the  objectives  of  our  national -defense  program.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  realize  how  the  "flfth  columnists'  or.  as  they  are 
more  appropriately  termed,  "filth  columnists."  can  disrupt  our  well- 
organized  plans. 

Every  loyal  American  will  find  no  difficulty  In  recognizing  the  real 
threat  of  the  "fifth  column  "  to  our  national  unity  and  likewise  to 
our  priceless  h#itage— a  free  democracy. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  taxpayers  of  America  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  who  have  "fifth  col- 
umn" tendencies.  Nor  should  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America 
be  asked  to  entrust  the  training  of  their  sons  to  Moscow-minded 
Individuals.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  sad  fate  of  France  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  betrayed  by  the  "flfth  coliminlsts"  who  were 
permitted  to  thrive  unmolested  at  the  expense  of  the  people 

Let  the  message  of  the  American  people  to  these  alien  agitators 
be  phrased  in  plain  language — if  you  don't  like  the  American  form 
of  government,  get  out  and  stay  out. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  recently  of  purging  political  officeholders  for 
differences  in  opinion  If  we  are  to  attain  the  required  solidarity 
of  this  Nation,  let  us  witness  thobe  in  high  authority  conducting  a 
worth-while  purge  In  ou-ting  from  Government  circles  known 
enemies  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

America  has  a  gigantic  task  in  building  a  national  defense  to  pre- 
serve our  pricelesii  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom.  But  we  can 
never  accomplish  our  la&k  while  there  lurks  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol  a  group  of  alien-minded  Ingrates  who.  like  vultures, 
are  bent  on  destroying  this  Nation. 

America  is  at  the  crossroads.  If  we  are  to  proceed  In  the  right 
direction,  let  us  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart  inform  the 
"fifth  columnists"'  that  their  heyday  is  over  and  that  they  will  be 
no  longer  coddled,  nursed,  or  tolerated. 

In  short,  there  is  no  choice  You  are  either  an  American  or  not 
an  American. 

Let  our  actions  and  our  words  convey  to  these  '"fifth  columnists" 
In  blunt  language  the  command  of  all  liberty-lovlng  Americans — IX 
you  don't  like  America,  get  out  and  stay  out. 


Legislators'  Burden 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  22.  1940) 

LECISL.^TORS'  BntDtN 

Congress  resumes  Its  work  today  with  a  heavy  legislative  burden 
hanging  over  it.  In  the  hectic  weeks  preceding  the  national  party 
conventions  Congress  passed  numerous  defense  bills  with  extraordi- 
nary haste.  Yet  it  left  unanswered  many  questions  vital  to  our 
domestic  welfare  as  well  as  to  our  national  security 

In  some  respects  the  lesplte  provided  by  the  political  conventions 
should  be  an  advantage  to  the  legislators  who  are  shaping  our 
national  policies  It  has  given  many  of  them  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  representative  men  and  women  from  their  home 
States.     And  a  considerable  number  have  probably  taken  advantage 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OK  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LEGATION  OP  SWITZERLAND 


of  this   breathing   spell    to   analyze   afresh   the   problems   that    are 
crowding  upon  Congress  for  solution. 

When  an  emergency  in  national  defense  suddenly  loomed  up  on 
the  European  horizon  Congress  acted  with  commendable  dispatch  to 
strengthen  our  inadequate  naval  and  military  forces  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  demonstrated  their  responsiveness  to  changing 
conditions  and  to  the  public  will.  In  addition  to  voting  enormous 
sums  for  new  defense  weapons,  they  loosentrd  restrictions  upon  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that  those  agencies  may  now  move  full  speed 
ahead  with  their  program  designed  to  secure  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  acain.st  attack. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  this  record  to  point  out  that  only 
the  easiest  part  of  the  task  has  been  performed  Congressmen 
are  now  returning  to  Washington  to  face  more  baffling  problems: 
How  shall  the  defen.se  program  be  financed?  How  shall  the  man- 
power of  the  N.^tlon  be  organized  for  defense  without  encroachment 
upon  rights  and  privileges  that  the  people  have  long  cherished? 
Hew  far  j-hould  the  United  States  go  in  extending  economic  ties 
With  Latin  America  In  the  Interest  of  hemispheric  solidarity? 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  and  similar  difficult  Issues 
will  be  fully  explored  and  disposed  of  at  the  present  session.  But 
they  ought  to  be  faced  realistically  by  this  Congress  as  well  as  Its  i 
successors  Congress  has  been  bold  in  authorizing  expenditures. 
It  will  have  to  be  courageous,  loo.  In  voting  new  taxes  and  expand- 
ing available  reserves  of  trained  men.  And.  If  grave  mistakes  are  to 
be  avoided,  that  courage  will  have  to  be  tempered  by  a  large 
measure  of  good  Judgment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Congress  was  warmly  applauded  for  enactment 
of  a  bllllon-dollar  tax  bill  in  an  election  year.  But  that  sum  now 
seems  insignificant  beside  the  enormous  expenditures  approved  and 
contemplated  Representative  Daniel  A  Reed  says  that  Congress 
has  already  voted  at  this  session  to  spend  more  than  $15,500,000,000 
In  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations.  Requests  still  before 
Congress,  he  notfs.  bring  this  total  to  more  than  120.000,000.000 

Senator  Walsh  estimates  that  the  two-ocean  navy  bill  signed  by 
the  President  on  Saturday  will  cost  taxpayers  » 10.000.000.000  over 
a  number  of  years.  To  rai.se  the  enormous  sums  required  for  ade- 
quate national  defense  will  require  sacrifices  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  Is  Congress  willing  to  face  that  fact 
and  enact  tax  and  economy  bills  accordingly?  This  Is^ue  is  likely 
to  provide  one  of  the  severest  tests  to  which  American  democracy 
has  ever  been  subjected 

So  it  Is  well  that  Congress  has  had  a  breathing  spell.  It  faces  a 
dllenuna  of  enormous  proportions  The  people  demand  national 
security  v.ithout  the  accompaniment  of  either  bankruptcy  or  totali- 
tarianism If  Congress  at  Its  present  and  future  se^6lons  falls  to 
solve  this  basic  problem,  nothing  else  it  may  do  will  be  of  much 
consequence. 

Swiss  System  of  Compulsory  Military  Training 


Mr.  MILLEK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
under  permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Inserting  the  letter  received  from  the  Legation  of  Switzer- 
land, under  date  of  July  15,  which  is  in  reply  to  my  inquiry 
for  details  on  the  compulsory  military  training  program  of 
Switzerland. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter,  the  Minister  of  Swit- 
zerland refers  to  two  books  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  the  House. 

The  fact  that  during  the  World  War  Switzerland  was  able 
to  keep  out  of  hostilities  and,  during  the  recent  war.  her 
territory  is  respected,  indicates  that  there  must  be  some  real 
merit  to  her  preparedness  program. 

Legation  of  Swftzerland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  15.  1940. 
The  Honorable  William  J   Milleb. 

House  cf  Rrpresentatii'e.s.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  June  20  in  which  you  express 
the  wish  to  be  furnished  with  Information  concerning  the  Swiss 
system  of  compulsory  military  training.  I  regret  very  much  that 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  urgent  affairs  I  have  not  been  able  to 
reply  to  your  letter  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  have  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  a  recent  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Swiss  military  system  with  a  view  to  putting  it  at 
your  disposal,  but  failed  to  get  such  a  publication  In  English.    I 


hope,    however,    that    the    following    information    wUl    serve    jrour 
purpose. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  nation  In  modem  times  to  Introduce 
compulsory  military  service.  The  Federal  Constitution  adopted  In 
1848  and  revised  In  1874.  provides  in  Its  article  18:  "Every  Swiss 
Is  bound  to  do  military  service."  The  federal  law  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Swiss  Army  of  April  12,  1907.  called  the  Mili- 
tary Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  amended  In  1927  and 
subsequent  dates,  provides  that  the  army  shall  consist  of  3  classes, 
namely,  the  elite  or  first  line:  Men  from  20  to  32  years  old;  the 
"landwehr"  or  second  line:  Men  from  33  to  40  years,  and  the 
"landsturm"  or  territorial  troops:  men  from  the  age  of  41  to  48. 

Every  male  Swl.ss,  when  reaching  the  age  of  19,  must  subnUt  t.T 
a  mental  and  physical  examination.  The  mental  test  includes  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  Government,  and  com- 
position. Par  physical  examination  he  performs  various  gymnastic 
exercises.  Some  Cantons  (States)  compel  the  youths  from  17  to  19 
years  of  age  to  go  to  night  school  for  64  hours  during  winter  to 
prepare  for  the  examination. 

When  accepted  In  his  twentieth  year,  the  Infantry  recruit  enters 
the  recruiting  school  of  his  territorial  division,  or.  if  he  is  to 
become  an  artilleryman,  or  a  cavalryman,  or  a  pilot,  etc..  hs 
Joins  his  respective  school,  of  which  there  are  several  for  each 
branch 

The  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  first  year's  training  of  the 
recruit  (recruiting  school)  Is  for  all  branches  of  the  army  (In- 
fantry, artillery,  sanitary  troops,  supply  trains,  etc.) — day  of  en- 
trance and  day  of  discharge  included — 116  days,  for  the  cavalry 
130  days.  The  pilot  has  to  undergo  an  additional  training  of  6 
months. 

At  the  time  the  recruit  reports  for  his  service  he  Is  given  a  com- 
plete equipment  and  regulation  rifle,  all  of  which  he  takes  home 
after  finishing  the  course.  For  yearly  inspection  and  active  duty 
he  must  turn  out  with  his  full  equipment,  which  finally  becomes 
his  private  property  upon  his  discharge  from  active  duty  at  the 
age  of  48, 

The  recruiting  school  course  Is  hard  work,  as  each  day  means  8 
strenuous  hours,  with  night  work,  such  as  patrolling,  entrenching, 
and  maneuvers  probably  twice  a  week. 

The  completion  of  the  course  promotes  the  recruit  to  a  full- 
fledged  soldier,  assigned  to  a  battalion  in  his  home  district,  which 
is  a  unit  of  the  division  of  which  his  Canton  Is  a  territorial  part. 
As  a  member  of  his  unit,  he  serves  each  year  a  so-called  repetition 
course  of  19  days,  until  he  is  26.  He  belongs  to  the  first  line  for 
6  years  longer,  until  he  is  32,  but  In  these  6  years  he  Is  bound  to 
serve  only  every  second  year  for  a  period  of  3  weeks,  A  private 
of  the  first-line  troops  must  therefore  undergo  within  a  period 
of  12  years  after  completion  of  the  recruiting  school  a  military 
training  of  eight  repetition  courses  of  19  days  each. 

The  repetition  courses  of  the  first-line  troops  are  so  arranged 
that  an  adequate  change  In  smaller  tactical  units  with  training 
m  army  units  will  take  place. 

Prom  32  to  40  years,  the  Swiss  soldier  belongs  to  the  seccond 
line  or  "landwehr."  In  this  capacity  he  serves  two  repetition 
courses  of  19  days  each.  For  the  next  8  years,  until  he  is  48,  he 
servos  In  the  "landsturm"  or  territorial  troops  and  li  called  to 
the  colors  only  under  .special  orders.  In  addition,  every  "landwehr" 
soldier  presents  himself  for  annual  inspection,  at  which  time  he 
must  account  for  the  care  of  his  uniform  and  arms. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Swiss  Government  extended  the  army 
age  limit  to  60  years,  thus  keeping  every  able-bodied  man  up  to 
60  years  of  age  subject  to  military  service  in  case  of  general 
moblMzatlon. 

The  figures  of  the  time  of  Instruction  for  a  Swiss  Infantry  private 

are  therefore: 

Days 

Recruiting  school  at  his  twentieth  year 118 

First   line   or   "auszug."   up   to   his   thirty-second   year,   8   repe- 
tition courses  at   19  days  each 152 

Second  line,  "landwehr,"  up  to  his  fortieth  year.  2  repetition 
courses  of  19  days  each 38 

Plus  annual  lnsf>ectlon 0 

Territorial  troops  or  "landsturm"  up  to  his  forty-eighth  year, 
annual  inspection  and  subject  to  service  under  special  orders.       8 

Territorial  troops  from  the  age  of  48-60,  subject  to  special  serv- 
ices only  in  case  of  general  mobilization. 

Total 823 

Specialists,  like  for  Instance  gunsmiths,  farriers,  etc..  receive  their 
necessary  professional  training  in  special  courses.  Those  belonging 
to  the  ambulance  corps  take  besides  the  recruiting  school  a  hospital 
training  course 

Part  of  the  military  training  of  the  Swl.ss  soldier  is  the  obligatory 
and  voluntary  rifle  practice  which  he  attends  in  civil  life  under  the 
auspices  of  a  rifle  club.  Every  community  is  compelled  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  and  maintain  a  rifle  range  in  the  open 
field.  Enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  first  line 
and  the  "landwehr"  armed  with  rlfies  or  carbines,  as  well  as  sub- 
altern officers  of  the  troops,  must  pass  a  yearly  rifle  practice  test. 
Such  tests,  as  well  as  the  rifle  practices,  are  conducted  by  the  rifle 
clubs  according  to  the  military  regulations.  Those  who  neglect  this 
test  must  take  a  special  cours^e  without  pay.  The  federal  govern- 
ment refunds  the  cost  of  the  ammunition  used  to  all  those  who  pass 
the  test  and  subsidizes  the  rifle  clubs.  The  federal  government 
encourages  and  aids  financially  any  movement  toward  preparatory 
military  training. 
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Those  SwlsB  who  are  found  physically  unfit  to  serve  In  the  reg\ilar 
aimy  are  assigned  to  certain  of  the  auxiliary  branches,  as  for  In- 
stance the  ambulance  corpB.  commissary  department,  information 
department,  transportation  department,  and,  more  recently,  are 
trained  in  the  air  defense  of  the  civil  population  and  as  antlpara- 
cliutlsts.  etc.  Members  assigned  to  the  auxiliary  service  attend  in- 
struction services  of  much  shorter  periods  than  do  the  regular 
soldiers. 

Citizens  who  for  physical  reasons  are  not  serving  personally  In 
the  army,  as  well  as  those  incorporated  in  the  auxiliary  service,  must 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  exemption.  St^-Iss  citizens  living  in  foreign 
ccmntrtes  are  also  obliged  to  pay  this  tax,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  do  so. 

The  foregoing  concerns  privates  in  the  Swiss  Army.  The  officers 
and  nonconimissioned  officers  naturally  are  subject  to  additional  in- 
sti-uctlons  and  training.  Every  Swiss  who  has  the  ambition  and 
possesses  Intelligence  and  ability,  can  become  an  officer  in  the  army. 
After  completing  the  116.  or  as  the  case  may  be.  130  days  in  the 
regular  recruiting  school,  if  his  conduct  warrants  the  recommenda- 
tion from  his  superiors,  he  will  be  called  to  attend  a  school  for  non- 
ccmmissioned  oflieers  lasting  3  weeks,  for  those  in  the  artiller>-.  in 
the  air  corps,  engineering  and  fortress  troops,  4  weeks,  after  which 
he  receives  the  rank  of  a  corporal.  As  such  he  attends  another 
recruiting  school  a  year  later  and  the  corporal  with  a  good  record 
and  the  ambition  to  become  an  officer  enters  the  school  for  officers. 
The  duration  of  this  school  varies  between  60  and  120  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  branch  of  service  (for  Instance  infantry  88.  artillery  and 
air  corps  102  days) .  For  practical  and  training  purposes  a  school 
for  noncommissioned  officers  is  connected  wltii  the  school  for  officers. 

The  newly  appointed  lieutenant  must  pass  a  recruiting  school 
as  instructor  to  qualify  and  thereafter  he  serves  the  regular  annual 
repetition  course  of  19  days  with  his  unit.  If  qualified,  he  will  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  after  the  completion  of 
three  or  four  repetition  courses.  To  advance  to  the  rank  of  captain 
he  must  take  a  30-day  course  in  the  Central  Military  School  No  1, 
and  attend  several  other  special  courses.  Officers  above  the  rank  of 
captain  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  special  courses  in 
tactics.  Information,  etc. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Swiss  military  con- 
stitution provides  for  a  small  corps  of  instructors.  They  are  pro- 
fessional or  career  officers  and  conduct  the  instruction  of  recruits 
and  the  training  of  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  officers  in 
the  respective  courses.  A  fixed  number  of  Instructors  are  aaei^ed 
to  each  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Army.  The  commanders 
of  division  and  Army  corpe  are  choaen  from  among  the  professional 
officers. 

The  military  training  program  is  not  coordinated  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  are  projects  to  make  preparatory  train- 
ing for  boys  of  the  age  of  17-19  compulaory.  This  program  would 
be  conducted  by  educational  institutions  as  well  as  by  gymnastic 
societies. 

The  Swiss  military  system,  which  has  been  functioning  most  eat- 
lafactorlly  and  efficiently  for  many  decades,  is  described  in  the  book- 
let. Right  and  Duty,  or  Citizen  and  Soldier,  Switzerland  Prepared 
and  at  Peace,  by  Frederick  A.  Kuenzll,  assistant  appraiser  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  Army,  published 
by  the  National  Defense  Institute  in  New  York,  selling  agents,  O.  E. 
Stechert  *  Co..  New  York,  1916. 

The  booklet  contains  in  its  annex  an  English  translation  of  the 
military  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  of  April  12,  1907. 
This  act  is  the  basic  law  for  the  organization  of  the  Swiss  Army 
and  is.  with  few  amendments,  specially  pertaining  to  the  extension 
of  the  training  periods  still  in  force. 

I  trust  that  ytiu  will  be  able  to  obtain  this  excellent  publication 
from  the  Library  of  Congress;  otherwise  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  it  to 
you  for  your  perusal. 

The  book  Civic  Training  in  Switzerland — A  Study  of  Democratic 
ZUfe.  by  Robert  C  Brooks  (1930).  also  contains  some  Information 
on  the  Swiss  militia  system  and  Its  functioning. 

Very  truly  yours.  ^  BatrccMAifif, 

Minister  of  Switzerland. 


National  Party  Shifts  Not  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cor 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Monday.  July  22.  1940 

-  Mr.  JENNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  in  the  Rbcosd,  I  Include  the  following  article  which 
was  published  recently  in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal: 

Nationai.  Pa«tt  Shots  Not  News — Obant  Was  Dkmocsat — Lincoln 
Not    RxPXTBUCAif — ^Wiujkie.    Wallace    Convkxsions    Havk    Mant 

PSECKDXNTS — CLSVKLAND    FOTTCBT    BSTAN    DESPTTE    NOBdINATION 

(By  E.  E.  Fatten) 
The  recent  Republican  Convention   nominated  Wendell  Wlllkle 
•8  their  candidate  for  President.    Until  1938  he  had  been  a  Demo- 


crat. The  Etemocratlc  Convention  renominated  President  Roosevelt 
and  named  Henry  Wallace  as  the  candidate  for  Vice  President.  He 
was  a  Republican  until  he  went  into  the  President's  Cabinet  8  years 
ago;   his  father  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under   Mr.   Harding. 

TTiere  is  plenty  of  historical  precedent  for  all  of  this  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  following  paragraphs 

In  1840.  the  Whigs  passed  over  their  long-time  candidate  and 
hero,  Henry  Clay,  and  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  because 
he  had  a  war  record.  On  the  ticket  with  him  was  John  T^-ler,  a 
State-rights  Democrat  from  Virginia.  Harrison  died  after  only  1 
mcnth  In  offlce;  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

He  showed  that  he  had  no  disposition  to  go  along  with  the  Whigs, 
so  all  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  resigned  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  remained  for  patriotic  reasons;  he  was  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  with  Britain  over  cur  t>oundary  line  between  Canada 
and  Maine.  He  stayed  until  he  consummated  this  treaty  and  he 
took  to  the  woods.  Tyler  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  from  Virginia,  but  died  before  he  was  sworn  in. 

HARRISON    unique 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  H.irrlson  had  been 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  against  Van  Buren  in  1836.  the  only 
instance  in  American  history  where  a  man  was  defeated  for  the 
Presidency  and  came  back  Of  course.  I  know  that  Cleveland's  de- 
feat by  Harrison  will  be  marched  out.  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Cleveland  had  already  had  one  term  when  Harrison  defeated 
him. 

When  Mr  Lincoln  was  renominated  In  Baltimore  in  1864.  An- 
drew Johnson  was  named  as  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  with 
him.  Johnson  was  then,  had  always  been,  an  uncompromising 
Democrat  and  remained  one  as  long  as  he  lived.  However,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  convention  was  not  listed  as  a  Republi- 
can convention,  but  as  the  National  Union  Convention. 

U.  8.  Grant  is  the  only  man  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Presi- 
dency that  ever  served  two  full  terms,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
only  vote  Grant  had  ever  cast,  nationadly.  before  he  became  a  can- 
didate himself  was  for  James  Buchanan,  a  Democrat,  in  1856. 

His  father,  Jes?e  Grant,  visited  his  illustrious  son  while  he  occu- 
pied the  White  House  and  Is  said  to  have  criticized  him  openly  to 
visitors.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  Democrat  then.  We  will  admit 
that  this  was  not  quite  fair  for  the  old  gentleman  to  eat  his  son's 
food  and  sleep  In  his  bed.s  and  criticize  him  openly,  but  he  could 
not  get  away  from  his  democracy. 

LOCAN    CHANCED 

Then  there  are  other  precedents  for  these  two  strange  proceed- 
ings in  the  recent  conventions.  When  the  Republicans  named 
James  G.  Blaine,  the  "plumed  knight."  as  Bob  Ingersoll  dubbed 
him.  they  chose  as  his  running  mate  none  other  than  John  A. 
Logan,  a  man  who  had  been  elected  as  a  Democrat  from  southern 
Illinois  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1868  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  secession  sentiment  In  southern  Illinois  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  that  section  of  the  State  had  been  settled  by  people  from 
many  of  the  Southern  States  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  Representative 
Logan  to  go  back  to  southern  Illinois  and  make  some  speeches  for 
the  Union. 

He  served  through  the  war  and  became  a  major  general,  was 
elected  in  1868  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Republican 
and  remained  one  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  sent  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Illinois. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  saying  in  England  that  "no  gentleman 
ever  cnanges  his  politics  or  his  religion.  "  but  we  have  seen  many 
Instances  In  this  country  to  the  contrary.  Drover  Cleveland  was 
not  for  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  In  1896, 
and  we  have  President  Roosevelt's  word  for  it  that  he  voted  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt   In  1904 

This  Is  not  being  written  from  the  standpoint  of  political  bias  or 
]3artisan  prejudice  but  merely  to  keep  the  record  straight.  Al 
Smith  always  wanted  to  "look  at  the  record";  here  it  is. 


The  President  Drafts  Himself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  has  decided 
he  is  the  only  logical  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  All  other  candidacies  have  been  submerged  and 
he  virtually  forces  himself  upon  the  American  people  for  a 
third  term.  But  the  pjeople  \^'ill  speak  with  their  votes  in 
November  and  they  will  retire  him  from  ofQce.    The  foUow- 
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ing  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  discusses  the  self- 
deception  practiced  by  Roosevelt: 

WHO  DRArrXD  THE  paxsTDTtm 

The  President's  speech  to  the  Democratic  Convention  was  both 
masterly  and  Rooseveltian.  11  was  masterly  In  the  sense  of  mar- 
shaling a  line  of  reaionlng  that  carries  people  along.  There  is  no 
denying  Mr.  Rcosevelfs  powers  of  presentation.  It  was  Rooseveltian 
in  this — that  Its  success  depended  on  the  listener's  willingness  not 
to  analyze  or  ask  questions.  A  few  well-put  questions  In  any  man's 
mind  and  the  reasoning  fails. 

The  President  j-ays,  in  effect,  that  world  events  drafted  him.  He 
was  seeking  to  escape  the  burdensome  ofBce  for  retirement  to  the 
Hudson — was  all  ^^ct  to  do  this  when  the  war  In  Europe  broke.  Then. 
day  by  day.  month  by  month,  he  had  to  put  off  his  announcement. 
So  great  was  the  crisis  that  he  could  find  no  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  up  to  the  very  time  that  the  convention  was  permanently 
organized.  Then  he  spoke  throtigb  his  mouthpiece.  Senator 
Barklet. 

At  this  point  you  have  to  make  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believes  no  other  man  than  himself  co\ild  carry  the  work  of  the 
Presidency  through  these  times.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd 
millions,  he  Is  the  only  one  fitted  for  the  Job. 

Out  of  that  assumption  you  come  to  a  conclusion — and  it  is  In- 
escapable— that  the  President  was  drafted  but  that  he  drafted  him- 
self. He  alone  made  the  decision.  He  alone  decided  that  he  could 
not  make  a  statement,  even  In  the  face  of  the  political  manipulations 
by  the  inner  circle  Nt  w  Dealers  who  were  gathering  in  the  delegates 
to  hand  him  a  third  nomination  he  did  not  want. 

We  give  FYanklln  D  Roosevelt  more  credit  than  this,  more  than 
he  gives  hlm.self  by  this  self-deception.  So  we  seek  further  in  his 
speech  to  find  the  real  reasons  for  his  third-term  aspirations.  They 
are  not  long  hidden.  One  finds  them  In  that  part  where  the  Presi- 
dent talks  of  the  program,  the  accomplishments,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  New  Deal.  He  Is  running  for  the  third  U-rm  because  he  does 
not  believe  that  this  program  would  be  safe  as  to  Its  future  in  any 
other  hands  He  wants  4  more  years  to  perfect  and  make  the 
New  Deal  permanent  American  policy. 

Whether  this  thought  originated  in  the  President's  mind  or  was 
planted  there  by  that  inner  circle  controlled  by  Harry  Hopkins. 
Harold  Ickes.  and  Mme.  Perkins  is  t>eslde  the  point.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  It  and  lie  Is  sincere  about  it.  It  would  have  been  a 
Sincere,  valid  reason  for  him  to  put  forward  for  his  decision. 

E\-ldently  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  quite  big  enough.  It 
would  have  Ijeen  a  political  reason  instead  of  a  reason  founded  on 
a  world  cnsi.s — there  must  always  be  a  crisis.  Besides,  there  was 
that  awkward  third-term  tradition. 

So  you  come  down  to  this,  as  you  so  often  do  in  the  President's 
speeches:  Mr  Roosevelt  gives  you  a  reason  and  with  a  marvelous 
marshaling  of  statement  carries  you  along  as  he  builds  a  bridge 
of  rhetorical  support.  But  when  you  probe  Into  It  all.  you  discover 
that  the  reason  he  gave  could  not  have  been  the  real  reason  in  his 
mind. 

It  isn't  legerdemain  and  It  Isn't  a  conscious  effort  at  deception. 
But  it  is  something  to  question — unless  you  want  to  be  fooled. 


No  Dictatorship  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  the 
remark  is  made  that  this  country  needs  a  dictatorship.  Only 
yesterday  I  talked  with  a  man  who  expressed  that  thought. 
I  disagree  entirely  with  those  who  are  willing  to  abandon  our 
form  of  government  and  our  Institutions  for  something  new 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  filled  with  the  dangers  of 
enslavement  of  the  American  people.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  International  Falls  Daily  Journal  of  Minnesota  ex- 
presses very  aptly  what  would  happen  if  we  did  away  with 
our  form  of  government  and  pursued  the  experiment  which 
has  been  tried  in  foreign  countries.    Says  the  editorial: 

IT   PRIVATK   ENTXRPKISZ   QUrr 

Speculate  for  5  long  minutes  on  what  would  happen  in  this 
country  if  personal  enterprise  and  ambition  gave  way  to  a  general 
wiUlngness  to  climb  up  on  the  lap  of  some  high  ofllclal,  a  fuehrer, 
a  duce.  or  a  commissar  Suppose  he — but  you  would  think  of  him 
with  a  capital  "H"— suppose  He  said  to  you: 

"AH  your  childish  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  out.  The  old 
fairy  tales  about  honor,  chivalry.  Integrity,  and  kindness  are  dead. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  personal  progress.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  private  property  All  your  effort  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  good  of  the  state  And  the  state  is  Me  Do  as  I  tell  you. 
Exerci-se  at  dawn  chop  wood  in  the  forenoon,  drill  in  the  afternoon, 
and  read  My  books  and  speeches  at  night.    Then  you  wiU  be  saved." 


That  is  what  extreme  conceit,  backed  by  the  supreme  authority 
of  a  dictator,  would  tell  you.  says  Nation's  Business.  It  would  be 
sugar-coated  You  would  be  given  the  most  becoming  of  work 
pants  to  wear  while  you  chopped:  the  most  gorgeous  of  helmets  and 
puttees  for  your  drill.  You  would  sing  If  you  couldn't  slug  cheer- 
fully your  vocal  chords  would  be  lubricated  with  castor  oil  And 
your  day  would  be  filled  much  too  full  for  the  practice  of  any 
business,  unless  you  had  manual  dexterity  enough  to  run  a  com- 
plicated machine,  or  mental  training  enough  to  do  the  work  of  a 
government  scientist. 

Would  you  be  paid  for  this  work?  Oh,  yes.  You  would  be  paid 
what  the  dictator  saw  fit  Would  you  be  allowed  to  invest  your 
wages?  Yes;  as  the  dictator  saw  fit.  Would  you  be  called  on  for 
foreign  service?  Yes;  if  the  dictator  saw  the  propriety  of  placing 
Mexico.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  or  some  other  country  under  the 
dictator's  flag. 

None  can  deny  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  editorial  or  the 
dangers  that  would  result  to  the  American  people  if  we  did 
away  with  our  system,  which  has  grown  up  under  a  Constitu- 
tion that  was  adopted  in  1789.  just  151  years  ago.  That  docu- 
ment guarantees  the  right  of  personal  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. It  guarantees  to  our  people  every  fundamental  political 
concept  that  has  made  it  possible  for  America  to  become  a 
great  find  powerful  nation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  held.  The  founders 
of  the  Republic  intended  for  this  Court  to  protect  the  people 
against  aggressions  from  either  or  both  of  the  other  branches 
of  our  Government.  It  has  carried  out  its  work  as  was 
intended. 

For  those  who  indulge  in  idle  talk  and  gossip,  let  me  com- 
mend to  them  a  study  of  the  Constitution.  Then  let  them 
give  attention  to  this  history  of  the  Supreme  Court;  let  them 
make  comparisons  with  the  despotic  governments  of  the  Old 
■World;  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  come  about  a  greater 
appreciation  of  this  country  of  ours. 


National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  supported  the 
national-defense  program  and  this  means,  of  course,  that 
our  votes  were  in  favor  of  Army  and  Navy  and  aircraft  ex- 
pansion in  the  interests  of  national  defense.  Likewise,  we 
voted  for  the  tax  bill  which  is  to  produce  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  national  defense  weapons.  Congress  should  tender  its 
services  to  the  National  Defense  Council,  and  instead  of 
taking  a  3-day  recess,  we  should  go  into  this  question  of  how 
the  national  defense  fimds  are  to  be  expended.  Newspaper 
releases  indicate  that  the  Midwest  is  being  ignored  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  significant  that  the  new  $25,000,000  powder  plant 
is  to  be  built  by  the  Du  Ponts  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Think  it  over.  I  hope  there  are  no  politics  in  this  procedure. 
We  noted  with  considerable  interest  the  announcement 
from  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  some  3  or  4  days  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  contracts  were  concluded  between  July  1  and 
July  13  for  $150,000,000  worth  of  new  war  planes;  also  that 
$200,000,000  in  contracts  was  awarded  for  small  arms,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  tanks,  and  educational  orders.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  further  explained  that  contracts  for  $38,000,000 
worth  of  motor  transports  had  been  let.  All  announcements 
up  to  date  would  indicate  that  various  factories  and  plants, 
and  particularly  in  sections  of  the  country  far  removed  from 
the  Midwest,  intend  to  expand  and  increase  their  produc- 
tive capacities. 

If  such  a  development  Is  to  take  place,  it  means,  to  quote  a 

man  in  the  Midwest  who  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 

make  some  of  these  war  materials,  that  sections  of  the  Mid- 

:   west,  including  northern  Minnesota,  will  be  raked  by  scouts 

I  seeking  skilled  labor.    It  also  means  that  shop  machinoi^ 
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tools,  and  eqtilpment.  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  war  materials,  will  be  transferred  to  eastern  locations. 

Suph  a  program  will  result  in  the  Midwest  g(^n«  back- 
ward industrially,  and  its  factories  will  be  closed  and  Its 
skilled  mechanics  located  in  the  East  and  the  South. 

The  Government  should  not  so  injure  and  cripple  our  Inland 
empire.  The  manufacturers  in  the  Midwest  and  in  Duluth 
and  northern  Biinnesota  seek  an  opportimity  to  bid  on  these 
various  contracts  for  the  production  of  war  materials.  The 
only  fair  policy  that  the  Government  can  pursue  is  a  policy 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  our  section  of  the  country  to 
receive  its  share  of  these  orders  for  war  materials. 

I  believe  that  all  existing  factories  and  plants  should  be 
utillaed  before  there  is  an  expansion  of  existing  plants  in  the 
East  and  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
plenty  of  unemplosrment  In  northern  Minnesota,  and  much  of 
it  can  be  relieved  if  pjroper  consideration  to  our  section  is 
given  in  the  placing  of  Government  contracts. 


Constitution  of  Inter- American  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1940 


CONSTITDTXON  AMD  BYLAWS  ADOPTED  AT  DOHTH  AMERICAN 

8CIENTIPTC  CONGRESS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  present  for  Insertion  in 
the  Record  the  constitution  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation with  certain  accompanying  papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

CoNsnrunow 
ASnCLX  I.    NAME  AND  PTTVPOSX 

There  1b  hereby  establuhed  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association. 
Its  purposes  are: 

To  establish  and  maintain  relations  between  associations  and 
organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and  local,  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanges  of  views. 

To  advance  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  in  all  its  phases  and 
particularly  the  study  of  comparative  law;  to  promote  uniformity 
of  commercial  legislation:  to  further  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  vartous  countries  throughout  the  Americas. 

To  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  to  en- 
oourag«  cordial  interoouTBe  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western 
Hemiq>here. 

To  oaeet  In  conference  from  time  to  time  for  discussion  and  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  association. 

ABTICLC   n.    MXMBEBSHIP 

The  association  Is  composed  of  national  associations  and  con- 
stituent geographical  (State,  Provincial,  Territorial,  city,  and  local) 
organizations  and  groups  of  lawyers  throughout  the  Americas 
that  have  been  admitted  to  membership  pursuant  to  article  XI. 

(a)  "National  association"  signifies  a  Nation-wide  professional 
organization  of  lawyers  In  any  Independent  nation  or  self-governing 
dominion,  or.  where  no  such  national  association  exists,  a  combina- 
tion for  tne  piirpose  of  representation  of  constituent  geographical 
organizations  or  groups. 

(b)  "Constituent  geographical  association"  signifies  a  profes- 
sional organization  of  lawyers  in  a  constituent  State  or  Province  or 
Territory  or  city  or  other  subdivision  of  an  independent  nation  or 
aelX-govemlng  dominion  or  colony. 

(c)  Professional  associations  of  lawyers  devoted  to  particular 
branches  of  the  law.  whether  nation-wide  or  local,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  and 
vote  In  the  conference  and  to  representation  In  the  council  only 
on  the  baste  ot  constituent  geographical  associations. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  In  any  nation  or  self-governing  dominion 
there  is  no  national  association,  the  bar  organization  of  the  capital 
city  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  national  association,  or,  if  more  than 
one,  that  which  may  be  selected  In  such  manner  as  the  bylaws 
may  provide. 

ABTlCUt  nx.  DXaaCTLHU  BOOBS   AND   omcxRS 

Subordinate  to  the  association  assembled  in  conference,  the  di- 
recting bodies  and  the  officers  are  the  council,  the  executive  com- 
tbe  president,   the   vice  presidents,   the   secretary   general 


and  any  assistant  secretaries  general,  the  treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws. 

ABTICLZ    IV.    TH«    COUNCIL 

The  council  consists  of  one  councilor  chosen  on  behalf  of  each 
lndep)endent  nation  or  self-governing  dominion  from  a  partici- 
pating national  association,  or,  where  there  Is  no  participating 
national  association,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  locally  deter- 
mined from  nominations  of  the  largest  nation-wide  association  or 
from  other  associations  recognized  by  the  council  or  by  the  con- 
ference ass"?mbled.  together  with  such  nimiber  of  other  councilors, 
elected  at  large  by  the  conference,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  by- 
laws All  councilors  shall  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  next 
conference  following  that  at  which  they  are  severally  recognized  or 
elected,  and  until  their  respective  successors  are  recognized  or 
elected  and  qualified. 

AsncLX  v.  omcKKS 

SzcnoN  1.  There  shall  be  a  President,  the  number  of  Vice  Presi- 
dents as  hereinafter  provided  for.  a  Secretary  General,  and  a 
Treasurer.  There  may  be  such  Aaaistant  Secretaries  General  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  the  bylaws  may  prescribe. 

S«c.  3.  The  President  shall  be  the  chief  officer,  and  shall  have  all 
the  visual  powers  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  similar  assocla- 
Uons      The  President  shall  be  ineligible  to  succeed  himself. 

3ec.  3.  There  shall  be  one  Vice  President  elected  by  the  conference 
from  each  independent  nation  or  seU-governing  dominion. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  General  shall  have  an  office  at  the  executive 
headquarters  of  the  association.  He  shall  have  custody  of  the 
records,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws.  Assistant  Secretaries  General  may  have  such  offices  in  such 
countries  and  perform  such  duties  under  the  general  directlcn  of 
the  Secretary  General  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws.  C^her 
officers  and  employees  may  have  such  offices  in  such  countries  and 
perform  such  duties  as  the  bylaws  may  prescribe. 

Szc  5.  The  Treasurer,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  coimcll.  shall 
have  the  management  of  the  moneys  and  properties  of  the  associa- 
tion, shall  receive  and  disburse  the  subscriptions  of  members  and 
other  funds,  shall  attend  to  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws. 
Asncui  VI.  THz  Exscunvz  coMMTrm 

The  executive  committee  shall  be  the  managing  directorate.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  (a)  the  president,  the  secretary  general,  and 
the  treasxirer,  together  with  (b)  four  additional  councilors,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  council  at  its  first  meeting  following  each  meeting  of 
the  conference,  as  the  bylaws  nuiy  prescribe.  The  committee  shall 
hold  such  meetings  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
president  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  if  he 
falls  to  act,  and  shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  (in  addition  to 
those  fixed  by  this  constitution)  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws. The  committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 
AxncLz  vn.  elxction  of  omcERs 

Section  1.  The  president,  the  secretary  general,  assistant  secre- 
taries general,  the  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  bylaws  from  time  to  time,  shall  t>e  elected  by  the 
council  at  its  first  meeting  following  the  close  of  each  conference. 
They  shall  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
council  following  the  next  conference.  Vacancies  in  any  such 
offices,  and  any  vacancy  in  the  executive  conunlttee  (other  ihaa 
ex  officio),  occurring  at  any  other  time,  either  by  the  creation  of 
new  offices  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee 
at  its  next  meeting,  to  hold  office  until  the  next  regxUar  election  of 
officers  and  until  their  respective  successors  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  Interim  vacancies  in  the  council  itself  shall  be  filled  by 
the  executive  committee,  to  hold  office  until  the  next  conference. 
A  majority  of  the  council  (or  of  the  councilors  remaining  in  office) 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  elections  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

AKTicLZ  vm   sections  and  coMMrrras 

Sections  and  committees  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  as-socla- 
tion  may  be  established,  with  such  powers,  functions,  and  duties, 
as  the  council  may  determine  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference, or  as  may  be  provided  by  the  byla*-8. 

AXTICLX  IX.   CONnaCNCIS 

SzcnoN  1.  The  association  shall  meet  in  conference  at  a  date  and 
place  to  be  fixed  by  the  preceding  conference;  except  that  the  Ini- 
tial conference  shall  meet  at  the  city  of  Panama,  at  such  time  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  original  signers  of  this  constitution  who.  to- 
gether with  such  other  persons  as  they  may  Invite  to  Join  them 
as  representatives  of  national  and  other  associations,  of  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  In  article  n,  shall  constitute  the  first  council, 
shall  effectuate  the  initial  organization,  and  shall  bold  office  untU 
the  close  of  the  first  conference. 

Sec  2  Transitional  provisions:  Any  delegate  in  attendance  at 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  may  sign  this  constitu- 
tion provisionally,  such  signature  to  be  binding  only  if  and  when 
ratified  by  competent  authority  of  any  national  or  constituent 
geographical  afsociatlon.  By  adding  after  or  underneath  any  such 
signature  the  word  "provisional'  or  "conditional,"  It  will  be  unaer- 
stood  that  such  signing  will  not  be  operative  to  bind  the  associa- 
tion until  written  notice,  signed  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion that  such  association  has  ratified  the  act  of  the  delegate  in 
signing  the  constitution  has  been  received  by  the  secretary  general 
Of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  When  written  notice  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  secretary  general  that  any  association 
disaffirms  the  act  of  the  delegate,  then  the  signature  shall  there- 
after be  for  naught  held,  and  there  shall  be  no  obligation  whatever 
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resting    upon     such    association    by    reason    of    the    provisional 
signature. 

When  five  such  a.ssociations  shall  have  signified  their  ratification 
or  adherence,  then  the  conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation shall  come  into  existence,  and  the  provisional  Secretary 
General  shall  be  authorized  to  call  the  initial  conference  in  the  city 
of  Panama. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  conference  at  any  time  fails  to  fix  the  date  or  the 
place  of  the  next  coi.ference,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coun- 
cil to  do  so  In  any  such  ca.se.  notices  stating  both  date  and  place 
shall  be  sent  to  member  associations  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
bylaws,  which  may  provide  for  the  council  to  ballot  by  mail  upon 
any  proposition 

Sec  4.  The  conference  shall  consist,  in  addition  to  the  memt>cr3 
of  the  council  and  the  officers,  of  as  many  delegates  from  each  mem- 
ber association  as  it  may  desire,  such  delegates  to  be  designated  by 
the  respective  niomber  associations.  But  the  council  or  the  execu- 
tive committee  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  at  least  5  months 
in  advance,  limit  the  maximum  number  of  delegates  from  member 
associations  (except  national  a-^sociations ) ,  including  the  local 
afsociaticn  at  whose  home  the  conference  meets. 

Sec.  5.  Voting:  Each  member  association  shall  have  but  one 
vote  when  the  association  is  assembled  in  conference,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  Its  delegates;  except  as  expressly  otherwi.se  pro- 
vided elsewhere  In  this  constitution;  and  all  motions,  resolutions. 
and  elections  sliail  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  a 
quorum  of  the  conference  t)elng  present. 

Sec.  6.  Quorum:  A  quorum  of  the  conference  shall  coi\sist  of 
the  delegates  representing  at  least  a  majority  of  the  national 
associations  who  are  members;  together  with  such  delegates  as 
may  be  present  representing  constituent  geographical  associations 
as  defined  in  article  II. 

Sec  7.  The  atjenda  for  each  conference  will  be  prepared  by  the 
council  or.  if  the  council  so  directs,  by  the  executive  committee. 
The  secretary  general  shall  duly  notify  all  member  associations 
or  groups  of  the  proposed  agenda  to  be  discussed  at  any  meeting 
of  the  conference. 

AKTICIX  X.  OBSnTEBS 

The  council  or  the  executive  committee  may  invite  associations 
of  lawyers  not  members  of  the  association  to  be  represented  at 
any  particular  conference  by  observers  who  shall  have  no  vote. 

ARTICLE  XI.   ADMISSIONS.   RESIGNATIONS,   AND   EXPtTLSION 

Section  1.  Admission  of  members:  Applications  for  membership 
will  be  made  and  acted  upon  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws. 

Sec  2.  Any  member  may  resign  from  the  association  by  mailing 
to  the  secretary  general  a  written  notice  of  intention  to  resign, 
stating  the  date  when  the  resignation  will  take  effect.  Such 
notice  must  be  mailed  at  least  1  month  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  resignation  so  stated.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
resignation  the  member  so  resigning  shall  stand  relieved  of  all 
obligations  to  the  association  except  for  the  amount  of  dues  of 
such  member  due  and  unpaid  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
resignation. 

Sec.  3  Expulsion:  Expulsion  may  be  voted  by  the  conference 
on  the  proposal  of  the  council.  The  conference  need  not  state  its 
reasons;  but  before  action  on  the  council's  recommendation,  the 
member  association  Involved  shall  be  notified  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  explanations  to  the  executive  committee  and 
to  be  heard  before  the  conference. 

Sec.  4  In  case  of  re.«!lgnatlon  or  expulsion  the  former  member 
association  concerned  shall  be  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  rights 
to  any  share  in  the  assets  or  privileges  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE    Xn.    LANGUAGES 

The  official  languages  of  the  association  shall  be  English,  Spanish. 
Portuguese,  and  French.  All  documents  printed  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  member  associations  In  any  or  all  of  these  languages  on 
request. 

ARTICLE   Xin.  DtJES;    CONTWFUTIONS 

Section  1  The  general  expenses  of  the  asscciation  shall  be  met 
by  dues  from  the  member  associations.  The  membership  dues 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  council  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  annually 
in  advance  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year.  In  fixing  such 
dues  the  council  need  not  fix  uniform  dues  for  all  members,  but 
shall  be  autliorized  to  graduate  the  dues  of  the  various  memljers 
upon  such  basis  as  to  the  council  may  appear  to  be  equitable.  The 
dues  thus  fixed  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  no  such 
change  shall  become  effective  until  at  least  6  months  after  wTltten 
notice  thereof  has  been  mailed  to  each  member. 

Sec.  2  Contributions  may  be  received  by  the  secretary  general 
at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  coimcil. 

ARTICI.E  ZIV.    BTLAWS 

Section  1.  The  bylaws  shall  be  adopted,  and  may  be  amended, 
by  the  council  of  the  conference  subject  to  change  or  modification 
by  the  conference. 

Sec  2  Tlie  oylaws  shall  provide  for  the  location  of  the  executive 
headquarters  and  may  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  association  and  of  any  Journal  or  other  periodical  pub- 
lication that  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  bylaws  may  provide  for  the  delegation  by  the  council 
of  any  of  its  powers  to  the  executive  committee. 

ARTICLI    XV.     AMENDMENTS,   DISSOLUTION 

Section  1  Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  at 
any  conference,  on  motion  either  of  the  council,  or  of  any  three  of 


the  national  associations  who  are  members,  or  of  one-tenth  of  all 
of  the  member  associations,  but  shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  only 
if  received  by  the  secretary  general  at  least  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  conference. 

Sec.  2.  A  proposal  to  dissolve  the  association  may  be  entertained 
only  upon  notice  to  the  members  given  at  least  3  months  before 
the  date  of  the  next  ensuing  conference,  and  after  prior  approval 
by  the  council;  and  may  be  carried  only  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members,  including  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
memt>er  national  associations.  In  case  of  dissolution  the  assets 
si. all  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committes 
holding  office  at  the  time  it  Is  ordered;  which  shall  likewise  make 
provision  for  the  custody  and  preservation  of  the  records  and 
proceedings. 

Sec.  3  Failure  of  the  conference  to  convene  at  the  scheduled  time 
shall  not  diasolve  the  association,  nor  affect  its  life  or  status  in  any 
way;  but  the  next  conference  shall  be  called  as  promptly  as 
practicable. 

Sec.  4  No  member  of  the  association  shall  by  reason  of  mem- 
bership in  the  association,  be  liable  for  any  debt  or  obligation 
of  the  association.  Nor  shall  the  fact  that  any  member  shall  have 
contributed  moneys  or  services  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  association  at 
any  time,  or  shall  have  paid  at  any  time  any  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation incident  to  promoting  or  maintaining  the  association  or 
furthering  its  purposes  or  any  of  them,  obligate  any  such  mem- 
ber, in  the  absence  of  an  express  promise  or  agreement  in  writing 
to  that  effect,  for  any  debt,  service,  or  obligation  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Done  at  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington. 
D    C.  May  IG.  1940. 

United  States:  William  Roy  Vallance,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, section  of  international  and  comparative  law  (provi- 
sional);  Costa  Rica:  Luis  Anderson,  Coleglo  de  Abogados 
de  Costa  Rica;  J.  Blanco  Uztariz,  Venezuela;  Brazil :  Insti- 
tuto  da  Ordem  doe  Advogados  Brasilelros  (Brazilian  Bar 
Association).  Edmundo  de  Miranda  JordAo;  Eduardo  Zu- 
leta-Angel,  delegado  de  Colombia:  Camilo  de  Brlgard 
Silva.  delegado  del  Ooblerno  de  Colombia;  Rogello  Pins, 
Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana:  Natalio  Chedlak.  dele- 
gado cficial  y  del  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana:  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  (provisional)  : 
Phanor  J.  Eder.  chairman,  foreign  law  committee;  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Law  Association:  Phanor  J,  Eder  (specially 
authorized  by  board  of  directors);  Puerto  Rico:  Puerto 
Rican  Bar  Association,  William  Cattron  Rigby.  author- 
ized by  the  president  of  the  association;  Missouri  Bar 
Association:  by  Hugh  Carnes  Smith,  provisional,  author- 
ized by  the  president  of  the  association;  Federal  Bar 
As.sociatlon :  by  Hetaer  H.  Rice,  president;  Republique  de 
Haiti:  Ad  referendum  pour  le  Conseil  de  I'Drdre  des 
Avocats  de  Port-au-Prince  et  du  Cap  HaUlen,  Dantes 
Bellegarde;  Pedro  A.  Gomez  Naranjo.  delegado  de  ia 
Academia  Colombiana  de  Jurisprudencla;  Alejandro 
Copete  Mafia,  presidcnte  del  Tribunal  Superior  de  Bogota, 
Colombia;  Cuba:  Juan  Clemente  Zamora,  delegado  del 
Goblcrno  de  Cuba,  mlembro  del  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de 
la  Habana;  Phlladelpho  Azevedo.  Brasil;  Republica 
Dominicana:  Ad  referendum,  Julio  Vega  Batlle,  A.  Pas- 
toriza.  Jr.;  Julian  R.  Caceres,  ad  referendum,  official  dele- 
gate of  Honduras  and  for  Society  of  Lawyers  of  Honduras; 
H.  F.  Alfaro.  Panama  delegado  por  invltacion  de  la  Fun- 
dacion  Carnegie;  Pedro  G.  de  Medina  y  Sobrado,  dele- 
gado oflcial  del  Groblerno  dc  Cuba,  miembro  del  Coleglo 
de  Abogados  de  la  Habana:  Ernesto  Preyre,  delegado  del 
Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana,  Cuba;  R.  Beteta.  dele- 
gado oflcial  de  Mexico;  J.  A.  Correa.  delegado  oficlal  del 
Ecuador.  Allserto  Ulloa.  delegado  oficial  del  Peru;  Chicago 
Bar  Association  by  John  Henry  Wigmore,  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  Association,  New  York  County  Law- 
yers Association  (by  authority  of  Board  of  Directors, 
meeting  June  10,  1940)   by  Curtis  Shears. 


Inter-Amekican  Bak  Association  Bylaws 
article  i.  national  associations 

If  at  any  time,  in  any  nation  or  self-governing  dominion  there  is 
no  national  association,  the  bar  organization  of  the  capital  city  may 
be  deemed,  if  so  determined  by  the  council,  to  be  a  national  a.^so- 
clatlon;  or.  If  there  be  more  than  one.  or  where  there  is  no  partici- 
pating national  association,  then  the  representation  of  that  nation 
or  self-governing  dominion  in  the  conference  and  in  the  council 
shall  be  determined  and  chosen  in  the  same  manner  prescribed  by 
article  IV  of  the  constitution  for  choosing  a  councilor  for  such 
nation  or  self-governing  dominion. 

ARTICLE    II.    OniCIXS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Section  1.  Five  assistant  secretaries-general  shall  be  elected 
by  the  council,  6n  the  nomination  of  the  secretary  general,  to 
strve  for  the  same  term  as  the  secretary  general  himself;  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  may  be  elected  or  appointed 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  council  or  by  the 
executive  committee  to  serve  for  such  term  and  at  such  compen- 
sation as  the  council  or  the  executive  committee  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  One  of  the  assistant  secretaries  general  shall  have  his 
office  at  the  executive  headquarters  of  the  association.  The  other 
assistant  secretaries  general  shall  have  their  offices  at  such  places 
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as  may  be  determined  by  the  council  or  the  executive  committee   I 
from  time  to  time.     The  secretary  general.  In  addition  to  the  duties    | 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of    ■. 
that  ofllcer  In  similar  organizations,  together  with  such  other  duties 
•8  the  council  or  the  executive  committee  may  prescribe  from  time 
to  time.    The  aaalstant  secretaries  general  shall  each,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  lecretary  general,  perform  such  duties  as 
the  secretary  general,  the  council,  or  the  executive  committee  may 
from  time  to  time  preacrlbe. 

8bc.  8.  The  treamrer.  In  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  shall  perform  such  duties  and  have  such  powers  as 
may  be  preicrlbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  council  or  by  the 
executive  committee.  He  may.  by  the  direction  either  of  the  coun- 
cil or  of  the  exectxtlvs  committee,  be  required  to  give  surely  bend 
In  such  amount  as  may  be  prescribed,  the  expense  of  which  shall 
be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  association 

0BC.  4.  Inferior  oOcers  and  employees  appointed  by  the  council 
or  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  any  one  of  the  officers  In  ac- 
cordance with  authority  from  the  council  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  appointing  authority  The  council  or  the 
executive  oommittee  may  from  time  to  time,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  treasurer,  determine  the  depository  of  the  association's 
funds  and  securities. 

AancLx  m.  couwcil 

Councilors  elected  at  large:  There  shaU  be  15  councilors  elected 
at  large  in  accordance  with  article  TV  of  the  constitution. 
ABTICXE  rv.  EXXCUTIVX  coMMrmx 

The  executive  committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  council  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  to  be  convened  immediately  after  Its  elec- 
tion at  each  conference,  and  at  the  same  city  where  the  conference 
is  held,  but  may  be  adjourned  to  any  other  place  or  time.  The 
executive  committee  shall,  as  prescribed  In  the  constitution,  be 
the  managing  directorate  of  the  association,  and  shall  have  such 
other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  council  from 
time  to  time.  The  council  may  delegate  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
to  the  executive  committee:  and  may  provide  that,  t>etween  sessions 
of  the  coimcil.  the  executive  committee  may  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  the  council,  except  those  in  relation  to  admission  and 
expulsion  of  members  under  article  XI  of  the  constitution  and 
those  relating  to  amendments  to  the  constitution  or  dissolution 
of  the  association  under  article  XV  of  the  constitution:  but  the 
executive  committee  shall  report  all  its  acts  to  the  next  succeeding 
meeting  of  the  council. 

AmCLX  v.   BBCnONS   AMD  COMMTITSBS 

Pursuant  to  article  VIU  of  the  constitution  the  coxincll.  or  the 
executive  committee  as  the  delegate  of  the  council,  siiall  establish 
such  sections  and  committees  as  It  may  determine  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  assoclaticn,  but  always  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  conference. 

aincui  VT.  coHrxBXMCx 

Failure  of  any  conference  to  fix  the  time  or  place  of  the  next 
succeeding  conference:  If  a  conference  at  any  time  falls  to  fix  the 
date  or  the  place  of  the  next  conference,  or  if  for  any  reason  the 
plans  for  holding  the  next  conference  need  to  be  changed  or  fail  to 
materialise,  then  In  any  such  case  the  council  may  fix  the  date  or 
place  for  the  next  conference,  and  upon  fixing  such  date  or  place. 
or  both,  in  accordance  with  article  DC  of  the  constitution,  shall 
give  notice  thereof  in  such  nuuiner  and  for  such  length  of  time  as 
the  counell  may  determine:  and  such  determination,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  the  time  or  place,  or  both,  for  the  next  conference, 
may.  as  provided  in  section  S  of  article  IX  of  the  constitution,  be 
made  by  the  councilors  by  ballot  by  mall  upon  any  or  all  of  such 
propositions. 

AancLX  vn.  duks 

Membership  dues  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  National  associations.  •  per  anntmi. 

(b)  Constlttient  geographical  associations: 

(1)  Having  more  than  3.000  members.  •  per  annum. 

(2)  Having  more  than  1.000  members  but  not  more  than  3.000 
members.  $  per  annum. 

(3)  Having  more  than  500  members  but  not  more  than  1,000 
members.  $  per  annum. 

(4)  Having  not  more  than  500  members.  •  per  annum. 
Dues  are  payable  either  in  dollars  or  in  the  currency  of  the  coim- 

try  of  the  association,  at  the  current  rate  of  dollar  ezcliange. 

An  association  in  default  for  6  months  or  more  in  the  payment  of 
Its  diies  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  Its  privileges  of  member- 
ship, nor  shall  Its  delegates  be  recognized  at  the  conference.  Never- 
theless the  council  or  the  executive  committee  may.  at  discretion. 
remit  or  postpone  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  any  member  associa- 
tion, iinder  special  circumstances. 

AKTICLS  Vtn.    XXIXJUTIVE   HKAOQtrAKTXBS 

The  initial  executive  headquarters  of  the  association  shall  be  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  offices  of  the  Pan  American 
Cnlon.  until  the  first  conference  of  the  association  to  be  held  at 
Hatwna.  and  until  otherwise  fixed  by  the  council. 

aancLS  n.  pubucation  or  psockedings 

Journal.  The  council  or  the  executive  committee  shall  from  time 
to  time  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
daUon,  «««i  shall  determine  as  to  the  publication  of  any  Journal 
either  by  the  association  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
organlwitinn 


A«ncLx  X.  MErriNca  or  thi  couwcn. 

Notices:  A  stated  meeting  of  the  council  shall  always  be  held  Im- 
mediately after  the  election  of  a  new  council  at  each  conference  of 
the  association,  and  at  tlie  same  city  where  the  conference  is  being 
held,  upon  the  call  of  the  secretary  general,  but  may  be  adjotimed 
to  any  other  place  or  time. 

Other  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  and  upon  such  notice  as  the  council  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

ASTTCI.X  XT     TAXING  WTTECT  OT  BTLAWS 

Provisional  officers;  These  bylaws  shall  take  effect  Immediately 
upon  their  adoption  by  the  managing  committee  of  six  appointed 
by  the  initial  signers  of  the  constitution  of  the  association.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutloriS  adoptKl  by  such  original  signers  and 
With  the  provisions  of  article  IX  of  the  constitution;  but  the  oOcen 
and  the  managing  ccmmltte*  of  six  Initially  elected  hereund<.T  by 
such  signers  shall  be  designated  as  "provisional  officers."  and  •pro- 
visional executive  committee"  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tuating the  Initial  organization  of  the  association  and  providing  for 
the  holding  of  its  first  conference  at  Habana:  and  shall  hold  office 
only  until  the  close  of  the  first  conference  and  until  their  respective 
successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Paxss  News  Prom  tke  Pan  Amexican  Union 

LAWTEBS    or    CONTINEKT    VfitTK 

Washington.  June  16. — An  Inter-Amerlcan  bar  association,  long 
a  dream  of  lawyers  all  over  the  continent,  reflecting  their  desire  for 
effective  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  in  the  field  of  law.  has  at 
last  become  a  reality. 

The  organization  was  created  at  the  eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress,  held  In  Washington  last  month,  and  an  organizing  com- 
mittee is  now  making  plans  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  association 
to  be  held  sometime  next  year,  probably  at  Habana.  Cuba,  it  was 
learned  today  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  ent  ty  are  "to  establish  and  maintain 
relations  between  associations  of  lawyers,  national  and  local,  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  Americas,  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanges 
of  views,  to  advance  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  In  all  its  phases 
and  particularly  the  study  of  comparative  law."  Also  "to  promote 
uniformity  of  commercial  legislation,  to  further  the  diffusion  cf 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  throughout  the 
Americas,  and  to  encourage  cordial  Intercourse  among  the  lawyers 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  " 

Three  types  of  legal  organizations  are  eligible  for  membership  In 
the  association:  1.  National  bar  associations;  3  Municipal  and 
State  t>ar  associations;  and  3  Societies,  local  or  national,  dedi- 
cated to  a  special  phase  of  Jurisprudence. 

Delegates  representing  local  and  national  bar  associations  In  13 
different  Amencan  republics  signed  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion when  It  was  first  opened  for  signature  last  month  Adherence 
of  bar  associations  in  the  other  eight  American  republics  and  Can- 
ada is  expected  to  follow  shortly. 

United  States  organizations  which  have  already  signed  up  for 
membership  in  the  association  are:  American  Bar  Association.  New 
York  City  Bar  Association.  American  Foreign  Law  Association. 
Puerto  Rlcan  Bar  Association.  Iiilssourl  Bar  Association,  and  Federal 
Bar  Association. 

The  government  of  the  association  will  consist  of  a  council, 
executive  committee,  president,  vice  presidents,  secretary  general, 
assistant  secretaries,  and  treasurer.  Pending  the  election  of  per- 
manent officials  to  fill  these  posts,  the  administration  of  the  asso- 
ciation Is  In  the  hands  of  an  organizing  committee  composed  of 
Natalio  Chediak.  of  Cuba;  J  Blanco  UztArlz.  of  Venezuela;  Luis 
Anderson,  of  Costa  Rica:  Dantes  Bellegarde.  of  Haiti:  and  Camilo 
de  Brigard.  of  Colombia.  Col  William  C.  Rlgby.  of  Washington. 
D.  C ,  Is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle.  dean  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Habana.  Cuba,  is  the  provisional  president  of  the  association,  and 
Mr.  William  Roy  Vallance,  of  the  State  Department,  the  provisional 
secretary  general. 

Thx  Inteh-American  B.\>  Association 
Address  bt  Wiluam  Cattron  Ricbt  ' 

Mr.  President,  fellow  memljers  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
guests:  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  about  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  organized  last  month  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress.  Its  constitution  was  signed 
on  May  16,  1940.  ptirsuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  ninth  section  of 
the  congress,  the  section  on  international  law.  public  law.  and 
Jurisprudence.  It  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Amerlcaii 
Bar  Association  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  representatives 
of  12  Latin  American  countries,  and  was  also  signed  on  behalf  of  a 
ntunber  of  State  and  Territorial  and  city  bar  associations  In  the 
United  States  and  in  other  "countries  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  the  association.  A  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Bar  Aasociation  was  present  and  expressed  approval, 
but  did  not  have  sufficient  authority  to  sign  on  behalf  of  his  ass  >- 
elation.  It  Is  understood  It  Is  to  be  presented  to  the  governing 
body  of  that  association  at  an  early  meeting.    The  signers  are: 
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■  Made  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Jime  26. 
1»40. 


United  States:  William  Roy  Vallance.  American  Bar  Association, 
section   of    international   and    comparative    law;    Costa    Rica:    Luis 
Anderson.  Colcglo  de   Abogados  de  Costa  Rica;    J.   Blanco  Uzt&rlz. 
Venezuela;    Brazil :    Institute   da   Ordem  dos   Advogados   Braslleiros 
(Brazilian  Bar  Association).  Edmundo  de  Miranda  JordAo;  Eduardo 
Zuleta-Angel,    delgado    de    Colombia;    Camilo    de    Brigard    SUva. 
delegado  del  Oobierno  de  Colombia:   Dr.  Natalio  Chedlak.  delegado 
oflclal    y    del    Colegio    de    Abogados    de    la    Habana:    Rogelio    Plna, 
Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana:  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (provisional).  Phanor  J.  Eder.  chairman,  foreign 
law  committee;  American  Foreign  Law  Association.  Phanor  J    Eder 
(specially   authorized   by  tXKird  of  directors);    Puerto  Rico:    Puerto 
Rican  Bar  Association.  William  Cattron  Rlgby — authorized  by  the 
president   of   the   association:    Missouri  Bar   AssocUtlon.   by   Hugh 
Carnes   Smith     provisional,    authorized    by    the    president    of   the 
association;   Federal  Bar  Association,  by  Heber  H    Rice,  president: 
R^publique   de   Haiti;    consell   de  I'Ordre   des   Avocats   de   Port-au- 
Prince  et  due  Cap  Haitlen.  Dant^  Bellegarde.  ad  referendum;  Pedro 
A    Oomez  Naranjo.  delegado  de  la  Academla  Colomblana  de  Jurls- 
prudencia.    Alejandro   Copete  Mafia,   presldente   del   Tribunal    Su- 
perior de  Bogota.  Colombia:  Cubs:  Juan  Clemente  Zamora.  delegado 
del   Oobierno   de   Cuba,    mlembro   del    Coleglo    de    Abogados   de    la 
Habana;   Phtladelpho  Azevedo.  Brazil;  Julian  R.  Caceres   (ad  refer- 
endum), delegado  oflclal  de  Honduras  y  por  la  Socledad  de  Abo- 
gados de  Honduras;  H    F  Alfaro.  Panama,  delegado  por  invltacl6n  de 
la  Pundaclon  Carnegie;  Republlca  Dominicana.  ad  referendum.  Julio 
Vega  BatUe.  A  Pastorlza.  Jr  :  Pedro  G.  de  Medina  y  Sobrado.  delegado 
oflcial  del  Oobierno  de  Cuba,  mlembro  del  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la 
Habana;    Ernesto   Frevre.   delegado   del   Ctolegio   de   Abogados   de   la 
Habana.  Cuba;   R.  Beteta.  delegado  oflclal  de  Mexico;    J    A    Correa. 
delegado  oflclal  del  Ecuador;  Alberto  UHoa.  delegado  oflclal  del  Peru. 
Adherence  of  bar  ossociatlons  in  the  other  eight  American  repub- 
lics and  Canada  is  expected  to  follow  shortly 

The  Inlrr-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  is  a  new  departure  In  this 
hemisphere  among  associations  of  lawyers.  Its  primary  object  is  to 
develop  friendly  contacts  among  the  lawyers  of  the  different  coun- 
tries the  whole  length  of  the  North  and  South  American  Continents, 
from  Canada  all  the  way  down  to  the  tip  of  Argentina  and  Chile  In 
this  respect  its  purpose  is  directly  In  harmony  with  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  as  was  noted,  back  In  1934.  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Bar  A.«80clation's  special  committee  on  international  bar 
relations  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(59  Am.  Bar  Reports.  621)  : 

"Ours  is  the  onlv  profrs.'^lon — almost  the  only  occupation.  Indeed— 
that  thus  far  has'  developed  no  form  of  affiliation  between  all  the 
national  organizations  in  Its  own  field.  It  stands  alone  In  that 
respect,  and  It  should  stand  alone  no  longer." 

That  special  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  comprised  a  very 
distinguished  membership,  and  was  headed  by  our  revered  and  world 
renowned  Col  John  H  Wlgmore.  The  committee  went  on  to  say 
(Reports  of  American  Bar  Assoclaticn.  vol.  59.  pp    621  622)  : 

"The  legal  profession  throughout  the  world  has  the  strongest  ties 
that  ought  to  bind— ties  of  sentiment,  ties  of  public  duty,  ties  of 
common  experience  In  human  nature.  One  Is  apt  to  think  of  for- 
eign law  as  something  alien  and  Irrelevant  And  the  law  sometimes 
may  be  that- -at  least,  to  many  of  us;  but  not  the  lawyers  Cicero, 
our  great  predecessor,  long  ago  told  us.  'Qulbus  autem  Lex  at  Jus 
sunt  inter  eos  communia.  et  civitatls  elusdem  habendl  sunt  '  (Those 
whose  common  interest  is  law  and  Justice  should  be  regarded  as 
tjelonglng  to  the  same  civic  fellowship.)  It  Is  the  personal  side  of 
our  profession  that  draws  us  together  Inevitably.  The  fact  is  that 
all  who  belong  In  the  legal  profession  have  a  common  fund  of  tradi- 
tion and  experience  In  all  countries.  Whenever  a  lawyer  from 
abroad  visits  our  bar  associations,  we  treat  him  like  a  brother.  His 
views  and  his  anecdotes  conflrm  the  fraternal  feeling. 

•'And  there  is  a  material  reason  for  some  .sort  of  better  personal 
acquaintance,  in  view  of  the  constantly  multiplying  relations  of 
International  litigation.  A  natural  and  Inherent  trait  in  our  pro- 
fession, at  Its  best.  Is  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Practice  at 
the  bar  Is  most  agreeable,  most  efficient,  and  most  normal  in  those 
communities  where  bench  and  bar  know  each  other  best  and  where 
trust  and  confidence  can  be  placed  where  It  Is  merited  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  organized  bars  of  all  nations  should  be  so  con- 
nected as  to  afford  some  formal  means  of  mutual  acquaintance, 
especially  In  a  world  where  every  occupation  represented  by  their 
clients  has  a  network  of  International  connections 

"That  the  organized  bars  of  the  various  nations  are  ready,  in 
their  latent  sentiments,  to  be  drawn  together  in  some  form  of 
affiliation  for  personal  contacts  Is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
held  by  this  committee  during  the  last  2  years  Those  sentiments 
are  well  tyiJifled  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  president  of  the 
Brazilian  Bar  Association  on  the  occasion  of  his  Interview  with  the 
president  of  this  a.ssoclatlon  in  Chicago  in  December.  1933: 

"  "A  greater  approximation  between  the  bars  of  Brazil  and  other 
countries  of  the  Americas  and  their  colleagues  in  this  country 
should  be  sought,  as  a  desirable  and  necessary  step  to  bring  about 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  many  questions  presented 
by  the  complexity  of  our  present  civilization  There  is  a  very 
sincere  and  wholehearted  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  attor- 
neys to  build  up  a  closer  relationship  with  their  fellow  colleagues 
In  this  country.' 

"Therefore,  we  deem  ourselves  amply  Justlfled.  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  in  the  conclusion  that  some  sort  of  affiliation  ought 
to  exist,  and  that  wc  ought  to  be  found  taking  our  part  in  It  ' 

That  report  of  that  special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation 6  years  ago  had  in  mind  some  broad  association  of  the 
organized  bars  of  the  whole  world,  without  special  reference  to  any 


separate  association  of  the  bars  of  the  Western  Hemlsphete.  The 
committee  envisaged  a  prototype  In  the  International  Union  of 
Advocates  (Union  Internationale  des  Avocats).  founded  in  1928. 
and  organized  under  a  Belgian  charter  of  1930.  The  committee 
appended  to  Us  report  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  that  Interna- 
tional union.  (Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  vol.  59. 
1934.  pp    629  633  ) 

Affiliation  of  the  American  Bar  Association  with  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale des  Avocats  was  approved  at  Boston.  In  1936  (61  Am.  Bar 
Reporu.  273  277.  846^^47) 

But  since  that  time  rapid  developments  In  the  world,  and  the 
closer  drawing  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  commerce  In  many 
directions  among  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  have  increas- 
ingly indicated  the  value  of  an  association  here  In  this  hemitphere. 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  different  countries  of  the  New  World,  among 
them.selves.  without  regard  to  the  Old  World,  for  all  of  the  purposes 
outlined  for  general  world  association  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee's  1934  report;  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  good  nelghborllness  and  frlendlineas  among  the  lawyers  in  the 
different  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  In  these  emergent  times — 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  the  lawyers  comprise  so  large  a  part 
of  the  Intellectual  and  administrative  and  legislative  leadership  of 
the  various  countries — leadership  that  twth  reflects  and  leads  the 
currents  of  thought. 

The  American  Bar  Association  soon  fell  In  with  this  trend  toward 
a  separate  intercontinental  association  In  the  Americas.  In  line 
with  the  Brazilian  idea  expressed  by  the  president  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation of  that  country  back  in  1933.  as  already  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1934, 
that  "a  greater  approximation  between  the  bars  of  Brazil  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  Americas  and  their  colleagues  In  this  country 
should  be  sought."  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  Its  meeting  In 
1937,  adopted  through  Its  house  of  delegates  a  resolution  reading 
(62  Am    Bar  Reports,  393)  — 

•Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  Its  sixtieth  an- 
nual meeting,  held  in  Kansas  City,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  expresses 
itself  In  favor  of  cocjjeration  with  the  other  21  national  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  American  continents  in  promoting  uniformity  of  law 
in  the  Americas  through  the  study  and  Investigation  of  onutual 
problems  of  comparative  law.  and  for  this  purpose  it  Is  recommended 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  to  be  held  at  Lima. 
Peru.  In  1938.  delegates  or  representatives  of  the  said  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  Americas  meet  with  a  view  to  taking  appropriate  steps 
for  the  preparation  at  subsequent  meetings,  to  be  held  In  connec- 
tion with  later  inter-American  conferences,  of  projects  on  certain 
phases  of  comparative  law  problems  pertaining  to  the  Americas." 

Following  that  1937  resolution,  studies  were  made  In  the  section 
of  iniernatlonal  and  comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation of  methods  for  carrying  Its  purpose  Into  practical  effect, 
and  at  the  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  San 
Francisco  in  1939.  the  section  presented  two  resolutions,  one 
relating  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  bar  association,  and  the  other  to 
an  institute  of  comparative  law  for  the  Americas.  Those  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  house  of  delegates,  and  by  it  back  to 
the  section  on  International  and  comparative  law.  for  further 
exploration  of  means  for  putting  their  purposes  Into  effect.  The 
resolution  with  relation  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  bar  association 
read   (64  Am.  Bar  Reports,  399)  : 

"Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  at  its  annual 
session  in  1937  a  resolution  In  favor  of  coop>eration  with  other 
national  bar  associations  in  the  Americas  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing uniformity  of  law  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

"Whereas  such  cooperation  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  central  organization  In  which  all  the  national 
bar  associations  In  the  Americas  were  represented: 

'■Resolved.  Tbat  the  American  Bar  Association  with  due  regard 
to  the  membership  of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  the  Inter- 
national union  of  advocates  favors  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  bar  association,  authorizes  the  section  of  International 
and  comparative  law  to  explore  fully  the  possibility  of  esUblish- 
Ing  such  an  association,  and  directs  the  said  section  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  subject  and  recommendations  as  to  future  steps 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  realization  of  this  project." 

The  section  of  international  and  comparative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  A.s80clatlon  continued  Its  studies  through  Its  committee  on 
Latin  American  law.  and  the  matter  was  presented  to  thp  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  when  It  convened  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  May  1940.  and.  as  I  have  already  said,  was  considered  by 
the  ninth  section  of  that  congress  and  approved,  and  the  constitu- 
tion was  signed.  A  number  gf  drafts  for  such  a  project  were  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  different  countries  taking  part  in  the 
congress,  showing  widespread  International  Interest  In  the  idea. 
The  different  projects  were  harmonized  In  a  committee  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  congress  of  distinguished  repwesentatlves  of  various 
countries  headed  by  the  Honorable  William  S.  Culbertson,  former 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  so  that  the  constitution 
as  finally  adopted,  while  it  follows  In  the  main  the  draft  prepared  by 
the  committee  on  Latin-American  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's section,  yet  also  embodies  some  features  taken  from  drafts 
prepared  by  eminent  lawyers  from  other  American  countries,  and 
truly  reflects  the  composite  thought  and  the  resvUts  of  the  Joint 
labors  of  representatives  of  the  bar  associations  of  all  of  the  countries 
taking  part  in  the  congress. 

The  constitution  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  Is  molded 
broadly  upon  the  underlying  principles  of  that  of  the  Intemstlonel 
Union  of  Advocates,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Ll«e 
that  of  the  International  Union  of  Advocates,  it  adheres  to  a  basic 
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Srtncip»e  which  the  distinguished  special  committee  of  the  ^ertean 
iar  AsBOclaticn  In  Its  1934  report  "deems  to  be  vital,  that  the 
basis  of  the  aflUlatlon  shoxild  be  representative.  I.  e..  by  delegates 
from  organized  bars  of  the  respective  nations  and  not  by  indi- 
vidual membership.  By  this  means  alone  co\ild  the  affiliation 
b«^ome  truly  comprehensive  and  typical  of  the  respective  bars- 
Experience  in  other  professional  fields  makes  this  so  plain  that  u 
needs  no  argument." 

Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  new  Inter- American  Bar 
Association  Is  composed  of  delegates  of  two  classes  of  assoc  atlons: 

1  "National  aasociatlona" :  Nation-wide  professional  organizations 
of  lawyers  In  Independent  nations  and  self-governing  dominions  in 

the   Americas.  .      ,       , 

2  "Constituent  geographical  associations":  Professional  organi2a- 
tions  of  lawyers  In  constituent  States,  provinces,  territories,  cities. 
and  other  subdivisions  of  independent  nations,  self-governing  do- 
minions, and  colonies  in  the  Americas. 

Professional  associations  of  lawyers  devoted  to  partlc^^lar  branches 
of  the  law  such,  for  example,  as  an  association  of  patent  lawyers, 
or  as  this  Federal  Bar  Association,  whether  Nation-wide  or  local, 
may  be  admitted  to  membership  but.  as  the  constitution  of  the 
ftsscclatlon  provides,  "shall  be  entitled  to  representation  and  to 
vote  in  the  conference  and  to  representation  In  the  coxincil.  only 
on  the  basis  of  constituent  geographical  associations." 

The  purposes  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  are  stated  by 
Its  constitution  to  be — 

"To  esUblish  and  maintain  relations  between  aasoclaticns  and 
organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and  local,  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanges  of  views." 

•To  advance  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  in  all  its  phases  and 
particularly  the  study  of  comparative  law;  to  promote  uniformity 
of  commercial  legislation;  to  further  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  throxighout  the  Americas. 

"To  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  and  to  en- 
courage cordial  Intercovirse  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

"To  meet  in  conference  from  time  to  time  for  discussion  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  association." 

The  provisional  officers  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association, 
elected  to  serve  until  the  first  conference  at  Habana.  are: 

President.  Dr.  Manuel  Fernandez  Supervlelle  (president  [dean] 
of  the  Habana  Bar  Association). 

Vice   presidents    (one    to   he   named   by  each   coiintry). 

Secretary  general,  William  Roy  Vallance. 

Assistant  secretary  general,  Curtis  Shears. 

Treasurer.  WUllam  Cattron  Rlgby. 

Organization  committee  (provisional  executive  committee)  :  Na- 
talie Chedlak  (Cuba);  J.  Blanco  Uztarlz  (Venezuela);  Luis  Ander- 
son (Costa  Rica);  Dant^s  Bellegarde  (Haiti);  Camllo  de  Brigard 
Sllva  (Colombia);  WlUlam  Cattron  Rlgby  (United  States),  chair- 
roan.  ^,        ^  , 

In  these  troubled  times  the  value  of  siich  an  Intercontinental 
association  among  the  lawyers  of  the  democratic  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  seems  doubly  clear.  Democracy  is  truly  on  trial.  It  Is 
needful  for  the  peoples  of  these  countries  who  have  it.  and  believe 
In  It  to  take  every  opportunity  to  manifest  their  belief,  and  to 
show'  its  value  to  the  world.  The  lawyers  of  every  country  have 
always  been  numbered  among  the  foi-emost  exponents  of  liberty. 
There  was  a  time  when  It  seemed  unnfcessary  to  defend  the  theory 
of  democracy.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  tide  ran 
strongly  In  Its  favor.  It  was  apparently  assumed  everywhere,  even  In 
countries  under  monarchic  form.s  of  government,  that  the  demo- 
cratic form  was  Ideally  the  best.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Our 
forefathers  thought  It  sufficient  to  set  every  man  on  his  own  feet, 
and  to  leave  him  free  to  run  his  own  race.  But  we  are  coming  to 
be  compelled  to  recognl»  that  that  alone  is  not  sufficient;  that 
there  are  other  forms  of  freedom  that  apparently  appeal  even 
more  strongly  to  a  great  pcartion  of  mankind  than  do  the  tradi- 
tional IdeaU  of  freedom  of  action  and  litierty  of  speech  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  Predominant  among  these  other 
forms  Is  freedom  from  economic  Insecurity.  That  Is  the  deep  basis 
of  the  appeal  of  Na«l  and  Fascist  forms  of  government;  an  appeal 
which  we  must  recognize  Is  making  InteUectual  headway  throuph- 
out  the  world.  It  Is  our  Job.  the  Job  of  the  democratic  peoples,  to 
preserve  cur  established  traditional  forms  of  liberty,  liberty  of 
speech,  liberty  of  individual  action,  liberty  of  Indlvldtial  enterprise; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  work  out  and  to  secure  this  additional 
new  kind  of  liberty  which  the  needs  of  our  time  demand,  the 
liberty  from  economic  insecurity;  to  harmonize  this  additional 
form  with  ovir  traditional  forms  of  freedom;  and  to  preser\e  and 
to  restore  the  crusading  faith  of  our  fathers  and  of  all  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  in  their  ideals  of  government.  That  Is  the  Job.  pri- 
marily, of  the  lawyers  of  democratic  countries.  It  rests  on  them, 
more  "than  on  any  other  one  group  among  the  peoples;  more  than 
on  any  other  profession.    It  demands  their  best  brains,  and  their 


best  efforts.  It  requires  association  among  the  lawyers  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries;  acquaintance  with  each  other;  knowledge  of  each 
other's  trends  of  thought;  personal  contacts;  intercommunication 
of  aU  sorts.  To  aid.  even  a  little,  in  that  great  work.  Is  among  the 
primary  tasks  of  the  Inter -American  Bar  Association. 


'A  proposed  amendment  to  the  consUtution  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  offered  by  Mr.  Phanor  J.  Eder.  a  distinguished 
international  lawyer  of  New  York,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  committee  to  which  reference  has  heretofore 
been  made  now  perullng  for  consideration  at  the  association  s  first 
conference,  to  be  held  In  Habana,  would  permit  admission  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  as  "honorary  members"  That,  however,  if 
adopted  would  not  change  the  essential  character  of  the  organ- 
isation as  a  delegated  body,  representative  of  the  organized  bars  of 
the  different  oountrles. 


Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  GEN  CLAUDE  V  BIRKHEAD  MAJOR 
GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  TEXAS  NATIONAL  GUARD. 
ON   THE   SELECTIVE   TRAINING    AND   SERVICE   ACT  OF    1940 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  statement 
made  by  Gen.  Claude  V.  Birkhead,  major  general  command- 
ing the  Texas  National  Guard.  I  submit  herewith  General 
Blrkhead's  statement  made  to  committee  hearing  on  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 

Several  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  the  House  have 
requested  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation,  to  have 
General  Birkhead's  statement  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

CLAUDE  V  BIRKHEAD.  MAJOR  GENERAL,  TXXAS  NATIONAL  Crr.^RD STATE- 
MENT TO  COMMrrTEE  HE.\R1NCS,  SELECTIVE  TRAINING  AND  SERVHCE  ACT 
or    1940 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this 
hearing  I  strongly  oppose  the  bill  under  consideration  because  It 
carries  provisions  for  a  peacetime  draft  and  from  a  practical  stand- 
point I  do  not  believe  it  is  one  that  will  work  except  in  war.  I  do 
not  believe  that  mothers  and  fathers  will  support  any  system  which 
contemplates  the  drafting  of  their  sons  in  peacetime  nor  one  which 
contemplates  retaining  the  right  to  call  their  bey  to  service  over 
a  period  of  years.  At  this  time  national  defense  requires  considera- 
tion of  action  In  (a)  emergency  when  (as  now)  we  should  have 
selective  service  to  last  for  the  emergency,  and  (b)  peacetime  train- 
ing that  win  keep  us  prepared.  In  1919  I  made  a  study  of  pre- 
paredness for  our  country  and  compiled  a  long-range  plan  of 
peacetime  preparedness  under  which  military  training  would  be 
popular  and  which  could  be  successfully  administered  to  the  youth 
of  our  land  without  excessive  expense. 

The  outline  of  that  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  national 
system  of  universal  military  training  to  be  administered  locally  by 
citizen  soldiers.     (This  Is  now  R.  O.  T.  C  -C.  M  T.  C  system.) 

2.  The  establishment  and  maintenaiice  of  an  organized  militia,  a 
citizens"  army  (National  Guard),  controlled  and  coordinated  by 
Its  own  citizen-soldier  staff  corps,  and  entirely  aside  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Regular  Army  (in  peacetime,  but  at  command  in  war) 
a  coordinate  corps,  not  a  subordinate. 

3.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  trained  and  organized 
reserve  of  officers  and  men.  who  shall  be  pas.scd  into  this  reserve 
as  a  result  of  the  universal  training  system  and  the  citizen  army. 

4.  A  small  Regular  Army,  large  enough  to  garrison  the  Philip- 
pine"!. Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  continental 
posts,  plus.  say.  100.000  men  (for  fighting  units) ,  plus  the  personnel 
necessary  for  a  chemical  warfare  service  and  an  air  service,  would 
be  ample;   total,  about  400.000. 

That  plan  was  presented  to  the  Members  of  Congress  In  1919 
and  1920 

You  will  note  that  all  three  of  the  basic  elements  In  this  plan 
were  then  adopted  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  No.  1.  the  plan  of 
training  in  schools  and  colleges  and  field  training  camps  proposed 
then  was  partially  adopted  and  is  in  otir  present  law.  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  R  O  T  C  and  the  C.  M  T.  C.  systems  No  3.  the 
trained  organized  Re.'^rve  of  officers  and  men.  was  adopted  Insofar 
as  the  officers  were  concerned,  and  today  there  are  more  than 
I  100.000  Reserve  officers  who  are  subject  to  call  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  Reserve  of  enlisted  men  was  not  adopted  until  20 
years  later,  and  then  partially  only.  The  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Marshall,  testified  a  few  days  ago  that  there  are  now  30.000  men  In 
the  enlisted  Reserve  who  had  formerly  had  military  training  who 
could  be  called  to  fill  In  the  Regular  Army  Had  that  been  adopted 
in  1930.  together  with  the  system  of  universal  military  training, 
this  Reserve  would  have  numbered  many  times  30,000.  and.  besides, 
there  would  not  be  a  young  man  in  this  country  phy«!lcally  fit, 
tinder  36  years  of  age  who  had  not  received  good  military  training 
during  the  five  Junior-high  and  high-school  years  that  would 
enable  him  quickly  to  take  his  place  in  the  defense  lines  of  our 
country  and  to  efficiently  fill  It.  Point  2  In  that  plan,  the  citizens* 
army,  waa  adopted  with  provisions  to  increase  its  numbers  to  about 
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500.000  and  Is  now  known  as  the  National  Guard.  It.  like  the 
others,  has  only  been  partially  supported,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Act  has  not  been  carried  out 

On  June  30.  1940.  the  week  l)efore  last,  the  authorized  strength  of 
the   National   Guard   of   the   United  States  was  251.195   instead   nf 
about  500.000.  as  it  should  be.  and  It  had  an  aggregate  of  252.608. 
The  shortage  In   the  present  authorized  strength  of  officers  in  the 
guard  is  1.134  and  in  the  enlisted  strength  7.363.     I  mention  this 
because  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  Inability 
to  get  enlistments      Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
sounds  big.  but  I  point  out  that  there  are  about  3.700  units  In  the 
guard,  so  that  the  officer  shortage  is  less  than  one-third  of  an  offi- 
cer lor  each  unit  and  less  than  two  enlisted  men  for  each  unit. 
There  Is  a  maximum  above  which  a  company  commander  must  not 
enlist,  so  you  realize  that  If  his  company  is  at  full  strength,  he  must 
go  under  "maximum  before  he  dares  add  another  enlistment.     This, 
together  with  the  mechanics  of  processing  men  in  and  out  and  other 
small  factors,  makes  It  impossible  for  a  company  to  be  anything  but 
under  strength,  and  two  per  unit  under  strength  Is  nothing      The 
guard  recently  was  Increased  In  strength.    They  have  absorbed  that. 
In  the  Thirty-Sixth  Division.  Texas  National  Guard,  which  I  have 
the  honor   to  com.nand.   we   had    1,499  additional   authorized      On 
June  30.  my  division  was  short  36  officers  out  of  a  total  of  752.  or 
about  one-fifth  of  m  officer  per  unit,  and  177  enlisted  men.  or  about 
one  man  per  unit.     Raise  the  authority  to  whatever  you  will   and 
and  we  will  still  ^e  short  ol  maximum  for  the  reasons  stated      At 
this  time   every  day  we  are  required  to  discarge  men  who  have  been 
rtciulted  for  the  Armv  and  Navy.     We  have  to  replace  them      I  do 
not  believe  that  the  guard  has  had  any  great  difficulty  In  enlisting, 
except  that  which  arises  from  the  present  uncertainty  about  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  the  guard  and  the  continuous  loss  to  the 
regular   ser\  Ices 

Last  week  I  received  a  telegram  from  headquarters.  Thlrty-stxtn 
Division,  that  96  towns  in  Texas  have  applied  for  new  National 
Guard  units.  ^      ,       v.        ... 

This  and  the  demand  for  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  In  schools  show  the 
people  are  sold  on  the  present  system. 

What  I  have  said  about  enlistments  in  the  National  Guard  and 
the  strength  thereof  makes  apropos  a  discu.sslon  of  the  ability  of 
the   Regular   Army    to  sustain    Itself  by   voluntary   enlistment. 

General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  than 
whom  no  officer  In  the  Army  stands  higher  with  the  National 
Guard  as  I  understand  It.  Indicated  recently  In  the  hearing  on  hrst 
supplemental  national  defense  appropriation  bill  that  a  strength 
of  375.000  men  in  the  Regular  Army  at  this  time,  peace  strength, 
with  the  authority  to  bring  the  Army  up  to  war  strength  was  satis- 
factory  from  his  point  of  view,  and  In  respect  to  the  enlistments  to 
meet  that  strength  General  MarshaU  stated  on  June  15  of  this  year. 
"I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble."  The  trouble  he  anticipated  was 
too  great  a  number  In  the  Regular  Army  at  this  time  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  training  and  supplying  them.     In  this  connection 

he  stated:  ... 

••Another  factor  which  convinces  me  that  our  policy  Is  a  correct 
one  is  the  material  problem.  If  we  should  continue  to  expand  the 
Regular  Army  we  would  be  forced  to  obtain  equipment  for  the  new 
units  by  taking  It  from  the  National  Guard  That  would  be  a  very 
unfortunate  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do.  We  would  have  to  strip 
the  National  Guard  and  certainly  destroy  Its  morale.  Then.  In- 
stead of  Its  being  the  nucleus  of  a  very  valuable  force,  it  would  be 
aerlouslv  weakened,   if  not  fatally  emasculated." 

The  outline  I  shall  submit  for  perfecting  our  present  national- 
defense  system.  If  adopted,  will  I  think  eliminate  all  difficulty  In 
obtaining  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  chance  for  an  enlisted  man  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
Army  may  be  as  much  as  1  In  100  and  99  to  1  that  the  best 
he  can  do  Is  to  retire  after  30  years'  service  as  a  technical 
sergeant  or  a  warrant  officer.  Change  this  and  give  the  qualified 
boy  a  50-50  chance  to  become  an  officer  through  the  simple 
process  of  enlisting  and  making  good,  and  you  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  enlistments,  and  while  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army 
Is  of  a  pretty  high  type  now.  such  change  will  bring  a  much 
higher  average  personnel  to  the  Army.  With  such  a  change,  your 
boy  and  mine  could  get  our  approval  to  enlistment.  At  present 
you  and  I  will  not  approve.  Only  yesterday  I  was  told  an  in- 
stance exactly  of   this  and   the   boy  did   not   enlist. 

There  has  been  talk  of  Swiss  systems  and  of  this  and  that,  but 
why  talk  of  copying  the  Swiss  or  other  foreign  systems?  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  our  own  defense  system  except  that  it 
has  not  t)een  put  into  ftUl  effect. 

There    is    needed: 

(1)  A  sufficient  Navy  for  each  side  of  the  continent.  It  seems 
that  is  now  being  provided  for. 

(2)  Increase  the  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  personnel  of 
the  National  Guard  to  war  strength  so  as  to  now  provide  and  train 
the  necessary  key  men  to  handle  expanded  numbers  and  added 
equipment  This  is  preferable  to  Increasing  the  number  of  organ- 
izations The  Guard  is  an  emergency  organization  If  a  national 
emergency  Is  threatened,  then  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  In 
calling  them  for  such  service  as  the  emergency  seems  to  require. 
(And  do  It  now.) 

(3)  Increase  the  Regular  Army  to  about  400.000  to  provide  at 
least  10  thoroughly  mechanized  divisions  now,  and  In  addition  meet 
the  necessities  of  a  superior  air  force.  The  Regular  Army  should  be 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  sporadic  necessities  arising  In  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  provide  the  air  force, 
and  to  garrison  our  possessions  and  our  continental  stations.  (Ap- 
parently done.) 


(4)  Make  Junior  and  senior  R.  O.  T.  C  effective  In  every  Junior 
high  and  every  high  school,  and  in  every  college  and  unlveralty  In 
the  land.  Heretofore  many  schools  could  not  get  R.  O.  T.  C  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  This  training  should  not  be  compulsory, 
but  be  a  ••required'^  course  for  promotion  or  graduation  Just  as 
mathematics  Is  now  a  required  course.  Administer  this  as  a  normal 
school  activity,  not  extracurricular,  through  capable  officers  drawn 
from  local  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  and  National  Guard  so  as 
to  preserve  home  acquaintance  and  atmosphere.  (And  do  It  now 
In  time  for  September  opening.) 

(5)  Provide  training  camps  for  field  training  of  all  R.  O.  T.  C. 
boys,  as  well  as  C.  M   T   C   and  others.     (And  do  it  now.) 

(6)  Increase  and  amplify  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  (and  do  It 
now).  This  is  a  basic  element  of  our  national-defense  system  and. 
In  comparison  to  this  opportunity  for  training.  Its  members  are 
well-trained  and  efficient.  They  compare  very  favorably  with  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  the  Guard.  Right  now  It  can  probably  fur- 
nish all  of  the  officers  needed  for  the  immediate  emergency.  Provi- 
sions should  be  made  for  annual  field  training  of  the  entire  corps. 
As  time  coes  on,  the  Increase  in  this  corps  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  Increase  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M.  T.  C.  under  Nos. 
(4)  and  (5)  above. 

(7)  West  Point  Is  a  wonderful  school,  and  Its  fine  traditions,  his- 
tory, and  efficiency  should  be  turned  into  a  school  for  training  offi- 
cers, not  cadets.  Increase  It  to  the  extent  necessary,  or  establish 
similar  officer  schools  as  may  be  needed  for  the  education  of  officers 
aside  from  that  furnished  by  the  various  service  schools. 

(8)  Provide  material  for  these  schools  from  officers  made  from 
selected  graduates  from  the  R.  O.  T.  C.-C  M.  T.  C  systems  and  our 
great  military  schools,  many  of  which  administer  practically  the 
same  education  as  West  Point  now  does.  Others  would  conform  at 
need  be 

(9)  Divide  the  commissions  In  the  Regular  Army  between  those 
mentioned  In  No.  (8)  above  and  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army 
and  National  Guard,  so  that  an  Army  career  will  be  available  to  any 
qualified  man  simply  by  enlistment  and  then  winning  his  way. 
This  Is  the  American  way.     (And  do  It  now.) 

(10)  Provide  for  field  training  of  the  Army,  all  of  the  Guard,  and 
all  of  the  O  R  C  annually.  In  large  bodies  similar  to  the  training 
that  was  done  In  the  Third  Army  In  the  Texas-Louisiana  maneu- 
vers. (And  do  It  now  )  That  training  was.  In  my  opinion,  ex- 
tremely valuable,  value  far  above  the  cost.  It  demonstrated  the 
bitter  need  of  such  training. 

Had  the  system  outlined  above  been  put  into  effect  In  1920  (see 
Alms  and  Purposes  of  the  National  Guard  Association,  published 
September  1919).  practically  every  physically  capable  man  under 
36  years  of  age  In  this  country  would  now  be  fairly  well  trained,  and 
the  development  of  officer  personnel  thereby  would  now  furnish 
plenty  of  qualified  officers. 

Don't  look  to  foreign  countries  for  your  system  of  training  and 
national  defense.  Improve  and  perfect  our  own.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  It  Is  successful.  A  compulsory  system  adopted  now 
win  not  be  supported  by  the  people  when  security  again  returns 
to  us 

This  plan  avoids  the  dangers  of  centralization  and  of  militarism. 

It  democratizes  our  entire  military  establishment. 

The  promotion  of  a  major  portion  of  the  officers  from  the  ranks 
would  open  a  military  career  to  any  capable  young  man  which  he 
could  adopt  simply  by  enlisting  In  the  Army  and  making  good  as 
officer  material  It  should  result  in  the  selection  of  officers  because 
of  demonstrated  aptitude  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

It  preserves  the  local  civilian  military  organization,  and  the  local 
esprit  de  corps  and  morale. 

It  will  prove  a  national  asset  because  of  the  production  of  a  better 
manhood  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

As  a  measure  of  preparedness  against  war  It  will  be  entirely 
adequate 

It  furnishes  an  Immense  reservoir  of  trained  men,  officers,  and 
officer  material,  both  In  the  organized  and  unorganized  reserve. 

Its  cost  Is  vastly  less  than  any  other  system  proposed,  less  than 
one-third  as  costly  as  the  bill  proposed. 

Training  as  It  does  without  taking  the  boy  away  from  school  or 
from  business  pursuits  after  he  has  entered  them,  Its  saving  In 
economic  lo.ss  Is  almost  beyond  calculation. 

It  provides  an  active,  equipped  organization  and  a  ready  organ- 
ized reserve  of  great  numbers  that  would  be  Immediately  avaUable 
for  any  emergency. 

This  plan  renders  a  large  standing  army  unnecessary.  A  small 
Regular  Army,  large  enough  to  garrison  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  continental  posts,  plus  say 
100.000  men  (for  fighting  units),  plus  the  F>er8onnel  necessary  for 
a  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  an  Air  Service,  would  be  ample. 

Our  present  system  Insofar  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  operate 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  success  and  has  the  hearty  support  of  the 
people. 

Now  as  to  the  basic  training  system.  I  think  you  gentlemen  know 
that  in  your  respective  States  there  are  many  schools  clamoring 
for  R.  O  T.  C.  (I  know  that  Chairman  Sheppard  knows  because 
I  have,  through  him.  tried  to  get  R.  O.  T.  C.  for  many  schools  in 
Texas.)  They  would  all  have  had  them  had  the  R.  O.  T.  C- 
C.  M  T.  C.  system  been  supported  properly,  and  Instead  of  the 
few  thousands,  there  would  have  been  10  times  those  few  thou- 
sands now  receiving  training. 

A  few  public  and  a  few  private  schools  have  R.  O.  T.  C.  or 
Junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  Literally  hundreds  of  schools,  public  and 
private,  want  R.  O.  T  C  and  wUl  pay  aU  of  the  extra  costs  and 
expenses.     To  grant  these  applications  means  practically  nothing 


th«  different  countries. 
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except  the  authority  to  call  their  school  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  Junior 
or  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  school,  and  the  loan  at  a  few  of  the  thoxxsands 
of  the  rifles  now  In  coemollne  and  a  little  supervision.  I  under- 
stand we  have  a  presently  sufficient  supply  of  Sprlngflelds  and  a 
reserve  of  about  600.000  Bnflelds.  plenty  of  rifles  to  lend  for  train- 
ing If  needed,  they  could  be  gotten  back  In  48  hours.  Another 
answer  U  made  that  there  are  not  sufflclcnt  officers  to  allot  to  this 
training.  It  seems  that  by  law  or  regulation  it  requires  1 
Regular  Army  major  for  each  private  school  so  that  In  my  own 
town.  San  Antonio,  there  are  2  private  military  schools,  each 
having  a  major  to  supervise  150  or  300  R  O  T.  C.  each,  while  In 
the  public  schools  there  are  5  or  6  different  schools  that  have  ; 
these  unlU  with  1.200  or  1.500  cadete  and  1  major  super- 
vises all  of  them.  This  1  major  Instructor-Inspector  could  take 
on  every  private  school  In  San  Antonio  without  loss  of  efficiency  ' 
In  the  instruction.  I  understand  that  each  public  school  furnishes 
the  commandant  of  cadets  and  assistants  at  its  own  expense  and 
the  private  schools  furnish  their  own  uniforms  In  the  public 
schools  the  Government  does  Issue  some  uniform  equipment.  I 
think  under  the  present  system  the  private  schools  get  the  exclu- 
sive itoe  of  the  Regular  officer  free.  If  true,  that  Is  basically  wrong. 
Amend  and  authorize  Junior  R  O.  T.  C.  to  take  boys  from  12  years 
up  and  amend  so  It  will  not  require  so  many  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers to  supervise  these  schools.  The  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  now 
can  and  will  furnish  all  the  officers  needed  as  Instructor-inspectors, 
commandants,  and   assistant  commandants  of  these  schools 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  our  Reserve  ofDcers  are  not  capable  of 
administering  this  training  either  with  or  without  the  supervision 
of  a  regular  officer.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  Army  has  so  failed 
in  its  misBlon  of  training  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  I  think  no 
one  will  dare  say  to  the  more  than  100.000  Reserve  officers  all  over 
America  that  they  are  failures  and  the  S3retem  that  produced  them 
la  a  failure.  I  know  better.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  them  serve 
under  me.  and  I  know  that  they  average  up  mighty  well.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Army  takes  this  same  attitude  and  feels  that  the 
■ystem  has  ready  for  their  use  at  this  time  all  of  the  Reserve  offi- 
cers they  now  need  except  possibly  second  lieutenants,  and  that 
they  don't  want  to  amplify  and  Increase  the  Reserve  system.  If 
the  system  doesnt  produce  enough  second  lieutenants,  obviously 
It  is  because  the  many  hvmdreds  of  schools  wanting  them  have 
been  and  are  today  unable  to  obtain  R.  O.  T.  C  Junior  units 
covering  boy»  from  12  years  old  up.  The  schools  are  clamoring, 
and  the  boys  themselves  are  clamoring,  for  the  training.  Wlt- 
neeaes  before  this  committee  have  said  we  were  so  woefully  short 
to  training.  We  are  short  to  that  type  of  training  but  not  so  short 
aa  we  are  so  pitifully  short  in  large  unit  field  training  for  otu  Army 
axui  our  Guard. 

If  a  real  war  emergency  comes,  the  present  O.  R.  C.  would  be 
ezhatisted  with  the  flrst  million  men.  This  Congreee  should  issue 
a  mandate  to  the  Army  to  increase  and  perfect  the  R.  O.  T.  C- 
C.  M.  T.  C.-O.  R.  C.  system  to  where  it  will  produce  officers  for  at 
leaat  4.000.000  men. 

Anyone  who  witnessed  the  Louisiana  maneuvers  had  demon- 
strated to  him.  especially  by  comparison  with  the  Second  Divi- 
sion and  a  few  other  longer  trained  imits,  the  glaring  need  of 
more  of  such  training,  and  yet  the  quarter  of  a  million  men  of 
tbe  guard  remain  at  home  in  uncertainty,  wondering  why  all  this 
"march  them  up  the  hill  and  march  them  down  again"  and  months 
lost  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  that  essential  training.  I  do 
not  know  what  thoae  maneuvers  cost,  but  I  will  say  that  our  Army 
never  got  more  value  out  of  money  spent  than  was  gotten  in  those 
maneuvers.  They  w«-e  well  conceived,  planned,  and  executed,  and 
the  Army  Is  to  be  congratiilated  on  them. 

If  there  is  an  «nergency.  a  real  emergency.  It  Is  almost  criminal 
not  to  have  had  that  qimrter  of  a  million  men  and  officers  and 
the  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  of  the  Regular  Army  in  the  new 
organizations  in  Intensive  field  training.  If  there  is  no  emergency  or 
threatened  emergency,  we  should  say  so  and  tell  the  guard  to  stay 
at  home  and  tell  the  Regular  Army  they  need  neither  men.  more 
training,  nor  equipment. 

The  National  Guard  Is  an  emergency  force.  It  should  not  be 
called  or  ordered  except  In  an  emergency  or  a  threatened  emergency, 
but  If  such  exists  It  should  be  Inducted  without  hesitation.  They 
are  ready  and  willing.  There  are  22  divisions  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  commanding  generals  of  all  22  divisions  of  the  guard,  and 
a  great  many  erf  the  adJuUnt  generals  of  the  State,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  commanding  officers  of  separate  regiments  and  brlgadf^ 
have  voiced  the  willingness  of  the  National  Guard  as  a  whole  to 
perform  the  mission  lor  which  It  has  trained  for  30  years.  I  believe 
they  feel  that  the  emergency  now  threatened  Is  a  serious  one.  The 
morale  of  the  National  Guard  is  of  the  highest  and  its  equipment 
for  Intensive  training  Is  greater  than  it  ever  has  been  since  the 
World  War. 

No  projectiles  are  flred  in  maneuvers:  training  for  the  use  of  the 
high-powered  weapons,  with  which  we  shall  later  be  equipped,  can 
be  administered  practically  as  well  by  simulation  as  with  the  actual 
weapons.  Hitler  trained  with  vehicles  camouflaged  as  tanks  and 
many  other  such.  A  truck  can  simulate  a  tank,  a  trailer  a  gun, 
etc  etc  — the  mechanics  of  movement  and  of  battle  can  thus  be 
taught  nearly  as  well  as  with  the  real  thing.  The  truth  Is  that 
troops  to  large  bodies  require  more  training  in  the  mechanics  of 
movement  and  the  mechanics  of  battle,  coordination,  cooperation, 
liaison,  etc.,  than  they  do  In  the  actual  handling  of  their  weapons; 
OT  to  put  it  another  way,  to  attain  efficiency  In  the  mechanics  of 
movement  and  of  battle  requires  a  longer  time  of  training  than 
does  the  handling  of  the  weapons,  for.  after  all.  whatever  weapons 
m  may  be  squli^ed  with  in  tbe  future,  they  are  very  simUar  to 


weapons  now  In  the  hands  of  our  troops.  We  now  have  automatic 
pistols  and  semiautomatic  guns.  30-  and  50-callber  machine  guns^ 
37-minimeter  guns,  and  75-mlinraeter  mortars,  etc.,  the  shooting  oX 
which  the  great  body  of  our  troops  understand.  New  equipment 
will  not  so  much  differ  in  type  and  methods  ol  handling  as  it  wiu 
differ  in  the  number  of  such  weapons  allotted  to  the  units. 

Our  military  experts  have  not.  so  far  as  I  know,  proposed  that  we 
abandon  the  system  which  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  success 
even  In  its  partial  use.  Though  Ulked  of  by  others,  none  has  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  or  other  foreign  system,  but  they 
may  desire  to  superimpose  something  on  it  such  as  draft  lor 
peacetime.  . 

The  draft  law  Is  all  right  in  war  or  for  a  major  emergency,  and 
we  should  now  have  one  ready  for  use  when  needed,  but  if  because 
we  are  now  Intense  about  national  defense,  a  proposal  which  pro- 
vides lor  peacetime  draft  of  our  boys  and  our  men  for  peace  service 
(as  distinguished  from  training),  you  will  find  that  when  the  piping 
times  of  peace  come  again  It  will  fail  because  you  gentlemen  then, 
and  practically  all  the  rest  of  your  citizenship.  wUl  refuse  to  permit 
your  sons  to  be  drafted  into  a  peacetime  Army. 

Adopt  a  peacetime  draft  system  and  your  people  will  not  support 
you  in  it  when  peacetime  comes. 

Perfect  your  own  system  and  do  it  now.  Yotir  people  will  sup- 
port you. 

CtAUDE  V    BlRKHE.\D. 

■San  Ant07iw,  Tex. 


Why  Wallace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  uncertainty  and 
confusion  seem  to  exist  among  commentators,  editors,  and 
even  among  many  of  the  Democratic  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  themselves,  as  to  why  President  Roosevelt 
personally  insisted  on  the  selection  of  Henry  Wallace  as  his 
running  mate  in  the  forthcoming  election.  Judging  from  the 
jeers  and  boos  which  greeted  every  mention  of  Secretary  Wal- 
lace's name  during  the  nominating  roll  call,  many  of  the 
rapidly  diminishinp  contingent  of  Jeffersonian  Democrats  left 
In  the  New  Deal  party  which  has  come  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional Democratic  Party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  hoped  up 
until  the  very  last  that  they  might  be  permitted  by  the  boss 
in  the  White  House  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  con- 
vention which  bore  their  party  label  but  which  booed  their 
party  heroes,  traditions,  and  elder  statesmen.  Their  hopes 
were  in  vain. 

The  man  upon  whom  the  party  had  heaped  too  many  su- 
perlatives had  captured  their  party  and  did  a  superlative  job 
of  dictating  its  every  action  from  beginning  to  end. 

Btrr WHT    WALLACE' 

However,  even  though  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
regular  Democrats  Uke  Carter  Glass.  Millard  Tydings, 
Speaker  Bankhead,  Jim  Parley.  Jack  Garner,  and  other  war 
horses  of  democracy  were  thrown  into  the  proverbial  ashcan 
of  discarded  disciples  along  with  the  philosophy  and  preach- 
ments of  Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  other  Democratic  states- 
men of  a  more  glorious  era  of  that  late-lamented  party,  some 
still  ask  the  question  of  'Why  Wallace?"  It  was  the  Repub- 
lican Wallace  against  the  field  of  Democratic  entries,  and 
the  Republican  won.  Why?  I  think  it  is  an  ill-considered 
question  to  which  the  answer  is  as  obvious  as  the  cunning 
with  which  the  President  planned  and  promoted  his  own  re- 
nomination.  Robert  C.  Albright.  Washington  Post  columnist, 
suggests  the  complete  answer  in  a  one-sentence  paragraph  in 
last  Sunday's  Post. 

President  Roosevelt  may  forget  his  party  platforms  before 
the  ink  on  them  is  dry  or  renounce  them  completely  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-affairs  plank  of  the  platform 
adopted  in  Chicago,  but  his  memory  is  superb  in  remember- 
ing whom  among  his  associates  deserve  the  lash  of  pimish- 
ment  or  the  touch  of  royal  reward.  He  rewards  his  flat- 
terers and  punishes  his  critics  with  equal  gusto  and  determi- 
nation.   Witness  the  attempt  to  drive  fro;n  public  life  and 
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Into  obscurity  such  obstructionists — as  he  denominated 
them — as  Senator  Gii.i.rm,  of  Iowa;  Senator  Tydings,  of 
Maryland;  Senator  "Cotton"  Ed  Smith,  of  South  Carolina: 
Senator  George,  of  Georgia;  and  others  who  dared  to  criticize 
or  oppose  his  drive  for  enhanced  Executive  power.  And  his 
affection  for  such  unquestioning  followers  as  Prank  Murphy, 
Harry  Hopkins.  Robert  Jackson,  Sidney  Hillman.  and  others 
of  the  inner  circle  of  the  undemocratic  party  of  the  New 
Deal  has  been  equally  demonstrated  by  his  repeated  pro- 
motion of  these  new  patron  saints  of  what  was  one  time  the 
jMirty  of  democracy. 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  has  swung  the  lash  or  awarded  the  toga,  his  in- 
sistence that  it  mast  be  none  but  Wallace  is  not  surprising. 
It  is  found  in  the  following  short  but  significant  paragraph 
from  Robert  C.  Albright's  article  analyzing  the  recent  Chi- 
cago puppet  show: 

He  (Wallace)  wa«  the  first  important  administration  figure  ever 
to  propose  the  President  for  a  third  term  in  a  public  sijcech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  have  the  answer  to  the  President's 
drive  for  Wallace  in  the  potent  story  of  20  words.  Wallace 
was  the  flrst  man  in  the  President's  Cabinet  to  suggest 
openly  that  the  President  be  given  the  goal  which  he  coveted 
above  all  else.  And  Mr.  Wallace  followed  through.  The 
President  got  the  nomination  which  he  craved.  My  friends, 
the  President  is  no  piker.  He  rewards  his  idolaters.  He 
named  the  Secretary  as  his  numing  mate. 


'Drafted^  by  Himself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAYRB   (PA.)    EVENING  TIMES 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  draft- 
ing of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago  last  week  fools  no  one.  It  was 
premeditated  by  the  President  and  his  close  political  friends 
and  was  the  result  of  many  months'  hard  work  before  the 
convention.  As  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Times 
of  Sayre.  Pa.,  which  follows,  the  issue  is  clear  and  simple. 
It  is  Roosevelt — Roosevelt,  his  record  and  his  ambition.  His 
record  for  real  achievement  during  the  past  7  years  is  bad 
but  his  desire  for  more  and  greater  power  is  still  unsatis- 
fied. I  believe,  as  does  the  editor  of  the  Times,  that  in  No- 
vember the  people  of  this  country  will  overwhelmingly 
decide  that  we  want  no  Hitler  here  in  this  country  and  that 
there  is  more  than  one  man  In  this  country  able  to  run 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

"oaArrED"  bt  wntKKi.r 

That  the  campaign  now  under  way  will  be  hard  fought  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  bitterness  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics seems  certain 

Having  succeeded  In  "•drafting"  himself  for  a  third  term  at  the 
Roosevelt  one-man  convention  in  Chicago.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
now  attempts  to  perpetuate  himself  to  office  by  shattering  the 
third-term  tradition,  faithfully  observed  by  the  Nation  since  the 
days  of  Washington. 

The  Issue  thus  becomes  clear.  The  issue  is  Roosevelt — Rooosevelt, 
his  record  and  his  ambition. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President  has  completely  assimilated 
what  was  once  the  Democratic  party  and  converted  it  to  his  own 
ends  reeks  of  totalitarianism.  That  he  wants  to  continue  in  the 
White  House  after  the  expiration  of  the  two-term  limit  which 
has  been  the  tradition  of  America  since  the  beginning  of  inde- 
pendence, has  an  ominous  meaning  to  the  people  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Rooeevelfs  record  in  the  White  House  Is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  E>ebt.  taxes,  more  debt,  more  taxes,  experimen- 
tation, defenselessness.  and  a  steady,  planned  drift  to  centraliza- 
tion of  all  power  of  government  In  the  White  House. 

With  Harry  Hopkins  at  the  Chicago  end  of  a  private  telephone 
line  to  the  White  House  and  easUy  00  percent  of  the  delegates  living 
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off  taxpayers'  money  under  the  New  Deal,  the  stage  was  set  from 
the  opening  day  of  the  Roosevelt  convention  In  Chicago  for  the 
ratification  of  Roosevelt's  third  term  ambitions.  This  was  not  a 
great,  deliberative  jxrfltlcal  convention  in  the  American  manner. 
It  more  closely  resembled  a  Hitler  Nazi  Party  congress. 

It  might  well  be  a  preview,  however,  of  American  political  con- 
ventions m  the  future,  should  Roosevelt  be  elected  to  a  third 
term. 

Thus,  then,  the  campaign  gets  under  way.  Wendell  Wlllkle. 
nominated  by  the  overwhelming  demand  of  public  opinion  as  the 
Republican  standard  bearer,  pledged  to  a  free  America  for  free 
people;  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  seeking  to  perpetuate  himself  in 
office  with  all  the  dangers  to  liberty  and  the  future  of  this  Nation 
that  that  Implies. 

When  this  issue  Is  made  clear  to  the  voters,  as  it  will  be.  the 
third  term  will  be  dealt  the  death  blow  at  the  polls  It  so  richly 
deserves.  The  decision  should  be  so  overwhelming  that  no  man 
win  ever  again  have  the  temerity  to  aspire  to  life  tenure  in  the 
White  House. 

What  Goes  On  in  Congrress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER.  OF  CONN»CT- 

icxn* 


Mr.  MTT.T.TTP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  July  14,  1940: 

Good  afternoon.  This  Is  another  of  my  30-mlnute  broadcasts  on 
the  subject  of  what  Is  going  on  In  Congress.  Once  each  month  since 
January  1939  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  reporting  to  my  con- 
stituents. Judging  from  the  mal)  I  receive  following  each  of  these 
broadcasts,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an  Increasing  Interest  in 
this  subject.  That  statement  should  not  be  surprising  when  we 
realize  that  the  decisions  made  by  Congress  during  the  past  2  years 
will  affect  the  well-being  of  every  cltlaen,  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  generations  yet  unborn. 

At  this  time  of  crises  our  thoughts  and  our  every  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  solving  the  problem  of  how  we  can  speedily  build 
up  and  properly  equip  an  adequate  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  convince  any  aggressor  that  he  could 
not  BUOcessfuUy  attack  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remain  firm  In  our  desire  to  maintain  an  honorable  peace. 

Before  I  go  Into  a  discussion  of  our  national-defense  problems, 
and  I  use  the  pliu-al  advisedly  because  our  problems  are  ntunerous, 
I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  other  subjects  on  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken  action  since  I  last  reported  to 
you. 

Two  things  have  happened  recently  In  Washington  which  I  think 
todicate  a  very  healthy  condition.  The  first  Is  that  Congress  did 
not  adjourn  on  June  22,  as  originally  planned.  The  second  Is  the 
approval  of  the  Hatch  "clean  politics"  bill. 

The  reason  that  Congress  did  not  adjourn  last  tnonth  Is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  made  It  known 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  wanted  Congress  to  stay  In  session 
throughout  the  present  emergency.  That  we  face  a  very  real  emer- 
gency cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  voted  for.  or  approved 
of.  the  huge  appropriations  recently  made  by  Congress  for  the  use 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Early  In  June  the  President  stated  at  a 
regular  press  conference  that  Congress  could  pass  the  necessary  leg- 
islation and  adjourn  by  June  22.  He  further  stated  that  If  Con- 
gress stayed  in  session  after  that  date  it  would  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  making  political  speeches.  Mr.  Ratbukn,  majority  floor 
leader  of  the  House,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  he  would 
offer  an  adjournment  resolution  on  or  before  June  22  and  that  It 
would  be  adopted. 

The  Idea  of  Insisting  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress  was  forgot- 
ten when  It  was  discovered  by  the  House  leadership  that  more  than 
100  Democratic  members  were  ready  to  Join  with  the  solid  Re- 
publican minority  to  defeat  any  adjournment  resolution.  Thus  It 
was  again  proven  that  Congress  wUl  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  back  home.  If  only  they  will  make  their  wishes  known 
clearly  as  they  did  In  this  case. 

The  second  healthy  situation  recently  apparent  was  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  Hatch  bill.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  following  3  weeks  of  rather  bitter  debate.  During 
that  debate  it  was  opposed  by  every  Senator  who  represents  a 
State  from  which  we  have  heard  much  of  corrupt  political  organ- 
izations, and  voting  with  them  were  a  few  Senators  who  were 
honestly  alarmed  to  see  the  Federal  Gtovemment  inject  Itself  Into 
purely  State  matters.  After  every  effort  had  been  made  to  load 
the  hill  down  with  undesirable  amendments,  and  it  iiad  bean  mat 
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to  the  House  for  action,  an  effort  was  made  to  kill  It  In  commltte€.  ] 
In  fact  It  was  at  one  time  reported  in  the  press  that  a  motion  i 
made  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  table  Uie  bill  had  been 
adopted  That  vote  was  reconsidered  and  last  Tuesday  the  Ha  ten 
AC?  was  approved  In  the  House  by  a  vote  or  243  to  122.  The  rol- 
lowlng  day  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  few  changes  made  ^nthe  ^ ^  ' 
by  thi  House  and  It  now  Ues  on  the  Presidents  desk  awaiting  his 

"^^In^jimuch  as  I  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  quite 
some  detail  during  my  May  broadcast.  I  will  not  go  Into  Its  provl- 

"^U^mUd  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  so-cailid  BrWges  bill.  This  bill  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Hou^  in  a^  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  alleged  undesirable  alien. 
?Se^lll  Itsrff  was  very  brief,  simply  stating  that  the  Attorney 
Sneral  should  proceed  forthwith  to  deport  Harry  Bridges,  without 
rSard  to  any  other  provision  of  law  Prom  all  I  have  read  in  the 
newspa^™  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  ^^^n^  ^ut  that  Harry  Bridges  is 
an  undVslrable  alien  and  that  he  should  be  deported.  But  at  this 
Articular  time  It  seems  more  important  than  ever  before  that 
we  hoM  fit.  not  only  to  the  Constitution  but  to  the  Bi  1  of 
RfKhts  and  that  we  Insure  that  no  person  shaU  be  denied  his  or 
hir  right  to  proper  trial.  The  only  evidence  before  the  House  wa^ 
the  statement  contained  In  the  committee  report  which  simply  said 
Sit  the  proixments  of  the  bill  felt  that  Mr  Bridges  was  an 
indeslrabirallen  and  that  further  than  that  he  was  known  to  have 
iS^tat^  with  communists.  Mr.  Bridges  himself  was  denied  a 
Wine  before  the^  House  Committee  and  no  evidence  was  offered 
?harhl  was  or  ever  had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Partj^ 
It  see^  to  me  that  if  our  immigration  laws  are  so  weak  that 
we  ^a^ot  deport  an  undesirable  alien  w^^out  passing  a  deporta 
tlon  bin  for  each  case,  we  should  certainly  revise  our  deportation 
liw,  ^  that  we  can  get  rid  of  every  undesirable  alien.  Mr   Bridges 

^T'Vmft*line  that  most  of  my  listeners  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
vlsloS  of  thfs^SSl^th  bill,  a  bill  amending  the  Natlona 
IJS  I^laUons  Act.  The  press  covered  the  debate  on  this  bU^ 
raiJher  thorouehly  because  of  the  Interest  of  both  the  C  I  O  and 
^?A  ?  S  L.  in  tTese  proposed  amendments.  I  have  stated  on 
numerous  occasion,  that  I  would  not  vote  for  any  amendment  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  would  weaken  the  declared 
nurMses  of  the  act  as  expressed  In  Its  preamble.  I  considered 
JacT^the  aSen^e^  proposed  with  that  thought  to  mlnd^  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  rafaer  than  weakening  the  act 
thS  amendments  wUl  In  fact  strengthen  It  and  make  it  more 
wSabirand  at  the  same  time  •  increase  the  ^^'^^S^J^^F''^}'^- 
trial  iK«^  As  flnaUy  approved  by  the  House,  the  Smith  bill  had 
The  sCS^rt  of  the^erlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  according  to  a 
letter  sent  to  each  Member  by  Mr.  WUllam  Green,  president  of  that 

°l?o'il^*°the  subject  in  which  I  know  you  are  all  interested— the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  Improve  and  strengthen  our  national 
defense  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  1919  and  review 
brteflv  what  has  taken  place  between  then  and  the  present  time 

At  the  cloae  of  the  World  War.  those  who  had  been  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Army  and  Navy  felt  that  there  were 
certain  lessons  that  we  should  have  learned  from  our  experience  In 
the  world  War.     General  Pershing  expressed  the  thought  of  most 
mUltary  men  when  he  said  that  never  again  should  this  country 
allow  Itself  to  reach  such  a  state  of  unpreparedness  as  had  pre- 
vailed in  1916  and  1917.     After  much  study  and  the  taking  of  a 
Kreat  deal  of  testimony  from  ranking  officers  of  the  Anny  and  Navy. 
Congress  enacted  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Natlmial  De- 
fense Act  of   1920.     It  was  felt  by  those   who  wrote  this  National 
Defense  Act  that  we  should  follow  the  time-honored  American  cxis- 
tom  of  maintaining  a  small  standing  Army,  competed  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  with  a  substantial  reserve  of  both  ofHcers  and  en- 
listed men      Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  citizens 
military    training   camps   with   the    thought    in    mind    that    young 
men  of  high-school  age  could  go  to  camp  for  at  least  1  month  each 
summer  fSr  a  period  of  not  less  than  4  years.     Our  officer  rwerve 
was  to  be  buUt  up  by  the  establishment  of  Reserve  Officers   Train- 
ing   Corps    m   our    various   colleges.      Unfortunately.    Congress    has 
never  provided  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  this  idea.     Each  year 
about  twice  the  number  who  could  be  accommodated  applied  for 
training  in  the  C.  M.  T.  C.    Instead  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Act.  the  United  States  was  intrigued  by 
various  disarmament  plans.     We  signed  a   naval   treaty   with  the 
other  naval  powers  of  the  world  and  actually  sank  p-rfectly  good 
battleships   while   other    nations   simply    tore    up   blueprints.     We 
slaned   the   Kellogg-Brland   Pact   to  outlaw   war   as   a   method  of 
settUna   international  disputes.     I  do  not  regret  that  we  signed 
these  tteatles  or  that  we  made  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about 
disarmament  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  through  such  agree- 
ments     But  we  must  now  admit  that  thta  method  has  failed  and 
that  in  a  world  such  as  we  live  in  we  must  maintain  an  Army  and 
Navy  strong  enough  to  protect  our  own  shores. 

If  in  order  to  make  secure  our  own  liberties  we  must  protect  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  then  certainly  that  should  be  done.  I 
consider  that  a  military  question,  and  I  am  willing  to  follow  the 
Svice  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of 
milltATT  and  naval  problems. 

It  may  be  a  dangerotis  prediction  to  make,  but  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  thta  phase  of  tremendous  armament  will  be  only 
temoorary  The  day  wUl  come,  perhaps  not  in  5  years  or  even  In 
?0y^  when  the  world  wlU  go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  Kellogg- 
BrlMid  Pact,  far  the  simple  reason  that  the  countries  of  the  world 


cannot  afford  to  maintain  the  huge  armies  most  of  theni  ai^e  maln- 
^rnlng  today  This  period  of  attempting  to  ^rmg  about  word 
peace  through  disarmament  and  treaties  extended  from  1913  to 
1933  In  1933  two  events  took  place  that  have  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It  was  in  1933  that  we  saw  the  .uait 
o?The  Hmer  regime  and  here  in  the  United  States  the  beg  nning 
of  what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  New  Deal.  And  I  certal  uy 
do  not  intend  to  imply  that  there  is  any  connection  between  thote 
two  events  Hitler  immediately  started  to  rearm  Germany  v.lth 
U^t  one  thought  in  mlnd-to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Germany  by  the 
Ames  in  1918  Here  in  the  United  States  ^e  continued  to  ccast 
alone  spending  less  money  each  year  on  cur  Army  and  Na^y  It 
fs  a  mat^efof^record  that  during  the  campaign  of  1932.  President 
Roose^^elt  criticized  the  Hoc.ver  administration  for  spending  too 
much  money  on  national  defense.  And  when  he  became  Presldert 
he  proceeded  to  reduce  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  by  35  pci- 

"^^nrihrnfthSt^hr^uSd  me  greatly  in  watching  the  develop- 
ments  of  the  past  few  months  is  the  fact  that  we  apparently  knew 
^er?  mtle  of  what  was  going  on  In  Germany.  Somebody  felljown 
on  the  lob.  We  maintain  military  attaches  in  every  part  of  .he 
world  and  It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  our  military  representalives 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  advise  our  Government  as  to  Just 
what  w^s  taking  place.  One  of  two  things  Is  true;  either  our  rep- 
Tesentltives  In  Europe  failed  to  advL.e  us,  and  if  that  Is  true  they 
should  b^  discharged  from  their  posts,  or  else  the  President  was 
awa"e  ordevelopments  In  Germany  and  failed  to  Inform  the  Con- 

^^?^om  MlrcV4MS3,  until  May  16.  1940.  Congress  was  given  no 
intimation  of  the  need  for  increased  national  defense  On  May  18 
the  President  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  need  for 
huge  appropriations  for  our  Army  and  Navy  That  mes^ge  to 
Co5gre£  was  followed  by  a  fireside  chat  the  following  Suiiday 
evenlnT  During  the  ftreside  chat  the  President  contended  that 
there  was  no  need  for  alarm  and  that  the  situation  was  not  as  bad 
as  the  country  apparently  felt  It  was  from  reading  his  message  on 

^  I  have  made  every  effort  to  find  out  Just  what  the  true  picture 
18  at  the  present  time  General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  a  fine  officer,  testified  that  we  could  put  into  the  field 
75  (XH)  fully  equipped  men  Under  present  conditions  an  army  or 
75.000  men   is   Just  a  drop   in   the   bucket   In   comparison   to  the 

numbers  needed  for  a  major  conflict  

You  may  be  interested  to  know  Just  what  equipment  the  Army 
actually  has  on  hand  at  the  present  time  Starling  with  the  large 
90-mllllmeier  guns,  we  have  ordered  317  but  we  do  not  have  a  single 
one  on  hand  at  the  present  time  We  have  only  15  of  the  37-niiUl- 
meter  antiaircraft  guns,  while  we  have  on  order  1.423  We  have 
actually  on  hand  228  of  the  37-millimeter  antitank  guns  with  1.388 
on  order  We  have  83  of  the  .50  caliber  machine-gun  packs  with 
962  on  order  We  have  16.264  of  the  500- 1.000-pound  bombs  with 
49  000  on  order.  We  have  only  400.000  gas  masks  in  the  possession 
of  the  Army  with  one  and  one-half  million  on  order.  We  have  only 
4  600  rounds  of  ammunition  for  our  37-millimeter  guns,  and  we 
have  recently  ordered  two  and  one-half  million  rounds  Important 
as  tanks  have  proven  themselves  to  be  in  modern  warfare,  we 
possess  only  28  light  or  heavy  tanks  with  928  on  order  and  delivery 
date  uncertain  We  haven't  a  single  yard  of  woolen  cloth  out  of 
which  we  could  make  army  uniforms,  while  we  actually  need  at  the 
present  time  five  and  one-half  million  yards  That  hardly  seems 
believable  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
spent  on  relief  in  those  industrial  cities  of  the  country  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  textile  Industry  for  their  prosperity  We  actu- 
ally have  on  hand  38.000  of  the  new  semiautomatic  Garand  rifles. 
and  General  Marshall  stated  that  we  should  have  a  minimum  of 
240.000      And  we  have   141   of  the  75-mllllmeter  gims  with    1.400 

on  order.  .       ,  ^  ^ 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinformation  circulated  regarding 
the  strength  of  our  Army  Air  Service  General  Arnold.  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  testified  before  a  congressional  committee  that  the 
Army  has  In  Its  possession  only  1.965  planes  of  all  kinds — bombing, 
observation,  and  combat — but  in  response  to  a  question  he  replied 
that  every  one  was  obsolete  according  to  present  standards.  That 
statement  Is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  as  General  Arnold 
further  explained  that  many  of  these  ships  were  obsolete  only 
because  they  did  not  have  self-sealing  gasoline  tanks  and  because 
they  were  without  armor  protection. 

I  cannot  understand  where  the  engineering  officers  of  the  Air 
Service  have  been  for  the  past  20  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  self- 
scaling  gasoline  tanks  were  known  during  the  World  War.  I 
recall  that  a  captain  serving  in  Prance  with  the  Army  Air  Service 
designed  a  self-sealing  tank  by  making  use  of  stretched  rubber 
;  on  the  inside  of  the  tank.  This  method  was  lised  quite  success- 
I  fully  in  several  of  the  planes  used  at  the  front  during  the  World 
War.  In  another  case  the  pilots  of  one  squadron  took  up  a  collec- 
tion and  txjught  armor  from  tne  French  Government  with  which  to 
protect  the  planes  they  were  then  using  It  seems  almost  criminal 
that  such  important  developments  should  have  been  overlooked 
during  the  past  20  years 

I  have  had  several  letters  urging  Congress  to  pass  all  needed 
legislation  with  the  least  pxjssible  delay  and  with  a  minimum  of 
debate.  Certainly  no  fair-minded  person  can  criticize  the  way 
Congress  has  handled  the  national-defense  legislation  presented 
to  it  since  May  16  The  first  request  made  by  the  administration 
was  authority  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  Navy  by  11  percent 
This  bill  was  speedily  passed,  and  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry 
a  second  request  was  made  to  Increase  the  strength  of  the  Navy 
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bv  70  percent  This  second  request  was  speedily  granted  On 
May  16  the  Nax-y  was  limited  to  the  possession  of  not  more  than 
3  000  planes  This  limit  was  Immediately  raised  to  4.500.  and  a 
few  weeks  later  to  10.000  All  limit  has  been  removed  from  the 
number  of  planes  the  Armv  can  possess,  the  only  limitation  being 
the  size  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose 
Recently  I  read  in  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
Forum  the  statement  that  the  President  had  requested  a  •*  000/- 
000  000  expansion  program  originally  but  that  the  Congress  had 
refused  to  grant  that  request  I  Immediately  consulted  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Milltarv  Affairs  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  assured  me  that  no  such  request  was  made  by  the  President  or 

anyone  else.  .,i,i„„ 

This  past  week  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  message  asking 
for  an  additional  » 5. 000 .000 ,000.  approximately  four  billioiis  to  be 
used  for  the  Army  and  the  other  billion  for  the  Navy  Practically 
all  of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  modern  equip- 
ment such  as  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  planes,  et  cetera  It  is 
apparent  that  we  are  embarking  upon  what  will  amount  to  prac- 
tically a  $15,000,000,000  national-defense  program.  This  Is  a  huge 
sum  of  money  and  It  Is  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  sacrifice  on  tlie  part 
of  a  lot  of  our  citizens  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  willing  to  make 
the   neces.sary  sacrifice   In   order   that   we  wUl   t>e   in   a  position  to 

'^'^You*  nm7*»i^interested  to  know  that  the  $4,000.000  000  naval 
expansion  bill  p.issed  the  House  with  only  20  minutes  of  debate  and 
noteven  a  record  vote  If  anything,  this  is  undue  speed  I  have 
pledged  mvself  not  to  permit  partisanship  to  Influence  any  vote 
that  I  might  cast  on  these  various  defense  proposals.  I  do  not 
believe  however,  that  that  means  every  request  should  be  granted 
without  even  studying  the  proposal.  We  need  at  this  time  a  strong 
minority,  not  to  harass  the  administration,  but  simply  to  serve  as 

&  cticcK 

A   study   of   the   various   bills   passed   by   Congress  since   May    16 
Indicates  that   there   Is  liable  to  be   a  great  overlapping   cf   effort. 
For    example     the    Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation    has   been 
empowered  to  loan  money  to  existing  Industries  and  to  create  Gov-    ^ 
ernment-owned  corporations  that  are  empowered  to  build  and  op-    | 
erate  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  material  needed  for  the  Army 
and  Navy     In  the  Army  appropriation  biU.  the  Secretary  cf  War  is 
authorized  to  acquire  factories  or  to  build  new  factories  for  the 
manufacture   of   equipment    needed   by   the    Army,   and    the    same 
authority  Is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill      No  one  can  question   the   necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment   building    and    operating    so-called    stand-by    plants    for    the 
manufacture  of  16-lnch  cannon,  for  example,  or  for  other  Items  that 
private  industry  Is  not  equipped  to  turn  out  speedily      But  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  enter  into 
competition    with    private    industries   vrtilch    can    turn    out    needed 
materal  at  reasonable  prices  and  with  all  possible  speed      Some- 
where In  Wa.shlngton  there  has  been  a  bogging  down  of  this  ex- 
pansion program      The  necessary  appropriations  have  been  passed 
by  Congress,   the  War   and  Navy  Departments  say   that  they  have 
their  plans  ready,  but  for  some  reason  actual   contracts  have   not 
been  awsirded      I  am  informed  that  14  contracts  have  been  on  the 
Presidents  desk  for  more  than  a  week  awaiting  his  signature. 

From  every  indication,  private  industry  is  making  all  possible 
eflorts  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  this  emergency  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  profit  by  our  exjjerlence  during  the  last 
war  and  make  certain  that  we  will  not  have  another  crop  of  war 
millionaires  as  n  result  of  this  program.  If  excess  profits  are  made 
on  any  of  the  contracts  awarded  you  can  rest  assured  that  any 
unreasonable  profits  will  be  recaptured  through  tax  legislation 

In  addition  to  the  procurement  of  needed  supplies  we  face  a 
problem  In  the  training  of  personnel.  We  can  spend  as  much  as 
•15  000,000,000  on  the  expansion  of  the  Army  and  Navy  but  If  we 
do  not  train  men  to  operate  this  equipment  we  will  net  be  much 
better  off  a  vear  from  now  than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  National  Guard  In  each  State  is  an  Important  component  of 
our  Army      It   Is  known   that  If  we   should   face   an   Invasion,   the 
National  Guard  would  be  Immediately  mobilized  and  taken  Into  the 
Army  as  a  part  of   the  Regular  Army.     Men  who  have  enlisted   In 
the  National  Guard  have  proven  their  patriotism  and  demonstrated 
their  wtllingness  to  equip  themselves  so  that  they  will  t)e  a  valuable 
asset  to  their  country  in  time  of  emergency.     Certainly  the  least 
•  grateful  Government  can  do  is  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
possible  equipment  and  an  opportunity  for  adequate  training     You 
may  be  surprl«ed  to  learn  that  money  has  not  yet  been  requested 
by   the   War   I>?partment  or   the   President   to   bring   the    National 
Guard  unite  even  up  to  peacetime  strength.     We  now  have  280.000 
men  in  the  guard  and  peace  strength  U  330.000     Justifiable  criti- 
cism can  be  directed  toward  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    Two  months  have  elap«»ed  since  the  President  s  message  and 
In  the  meantime  practically  nothing  has  been  done  toward  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  National   Guard  unlU  except  what  has  been 
done   by  the   officers   of   the  guard    in   the    various    States,     It    is 
nothing   short   of   criminal    not   to   give   the   National   Guard  the 
advantage  of  aU   possible   training.    In  my  humble  opinion,   the 
National   Guard    should   be    recruited   to   peace   strength    at   once. 
They  should   be   given   2  nights  of  drUl  each   week   Instead  of    1. 
along  with  week-end  training  occasknuOly.     At  least  a  few  of  the 
new   Garand   automatic    rifles   and  a   battery  of    the   latest   anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  latest  weapons,  to- 
gether with  competent  instructors,  should  be  sent  into  each  State 
at  once  for  training  purposes.     Following  that  the  guard  should 
have  a  reasonable  period  of  intensive  field  training. 


Officers  with  whom  I  have  talked  who  went  through  the  World 
War  dread  more  than  anything  else  the  thought  of  ever  having  to 
lead  untrained  men  Into  battle  We  have  an  examp'e  right  here 
in  Connecticut  of  the  serious  lack  of  equipment.  The  War  Depart- 
ment recently  authorized  the  organisation  of  an  antiaircraft  regi- 
ment That  regiment  Is  now  In  camp  undergoing  a  3  weeks'  training 
program  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  little  or  no  equipment  with 
which  to  train.  Gowrnor  Baldwin  and  General  DeLacour  spent  a 
day  m  Washington  last  week  in  an  effort  to  get  needed  equipment, 
only  to  be  told  that  none  was  available. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  requested  authority  to  federaliae 
and  mobilize  the  National  Guard  and  if  necessary  send  them  over- 
seas The  use  of  the  word  'overseas"  was  unfortunate  as  It  was 
later  explained  by  General  Marshall  that  what  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  In  mind  was  the  possibility  of  some  South  American 
Republic  requesting  troops  from  us  to  put  down  anticipated  Nazi 
uprisings  The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  reported  favor- 
ably a  bUl  empowering  the  President  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard  for  service  in  the  United  States,  our  Island  possessions,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  measure 
Inasmuch  as  the  request  was  predicated  on  the  Idea  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  In  June.  As  long  as  Congress  stays  In  session 
there  is  no  need  for  enacting  such  authority  to  be  used  at  some 
time  in  the  future  If  the  need  should  arise  to  mobilize  the 
National  Guard  the  necessary  legislation  would  be  enacted  by 
Congress  within  a  few  hours.  ,     ,  .    »        ♦ 

Again  Judging  from  my  mall,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  question  of  compulsory  military  training  The  proposal 
for  universal  military  training  has  passed  the  academic  stage  Hear- 
ings are  now  being  held  In  twth  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  and  approved  in  principle  by  many  high  ranking  Army 
officers  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan  will  not  be  confused  with 
the  President's  Youth  Training  Program  I  am  definitely  opposed 
to  the  suggested  plan  of  giving  every  yoxuig  man  and  young  woman 
a  year's  training  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  either  military  or  nonmllitary  capacities.  The  phrase  "dis- 
ciplinary training "  by  the  Government  does  not  sound  American 
to  me  The  home,  churches,  and  schools  are  still  capable  of  train- 
ing our  youth  without  supervision  or  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Universal  military  training,  however,  is  something 
else  again  In  view  of  world  conditions  we  must  do  one  of  two 
things— either  build  up  a  huge  standing  army  of  professional 
soldiers,  and  by  huge  I  mean  an  army  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  million  men.  or  adopt  a  plan  that  will  give  us  the  needed 
backlog  of  well-trained  civilian  soldiers,  I  am  not  prepw^ed  to 
express  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  particular  bill  Prompt 
study  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  various  proposals  now  before 

*^e  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  requires  the  registration  of   all   male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65.  but  provides  that  military 
training  shall  be  given  only  to  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  46. 
those  in  the  other  age  groups  to  be  trained  for  noncombatant  serv- 
ices    I  believe  that  for  the  next  year  or  two  we  will  have  our  hands 
full'ln  carrying  through  to  completion  a  program  limited  strictly  to 
military  training     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  men  between  45  and 
65  would  be  valuable  serving  as  mechanics,  chauffeurs,  radio  opera- 
tors  and  so  forth,  but  certainly  such  men  should  have,  at  least,  a 
minimum  of  military  training      Imagine  the  confusion  that  would 
exl-'t  if  we  had  some  6O0  or  800  civilian  mechanics  working  in  an 
airdrome  which  happened  to  come  Into  the  zone  of  fire— w-lthout 
some  milltarv  training  these  men  would  become  simply  a  mob.    We 
must  have  some  plan  of  military  training  that  will  disrupt  the  clvil- 
I    lan  careers  of  our  young  men  to  the  very  minimum.     We  do  not 
I    want  the  United  States  to  go  militaristic      That  was  one  of  the 
thlnK<=  that  we  held  against  the  Kaisers  regime  In   1914.     Unless 
some  training  program  is  speedily  adopted,  either  by  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  C.  M,  T,  C.  idea,  the  expansion  of  the  NatloniU 
'    Guard    or  the  requirement  of  8  months  to  a  year  of  training  for  a 
I    l^rge  number  of  men  each  year,  we  will  find  the  real  bottle  neck 
'    of  our  preparedness  effort  will  be  trained  personnel. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wisdom  of  transferring  our  air- 
craft and  munitions  factories  to  a  spot  between  the  Alleghenles  and 
the  Rockies.  At  first  thought  such  a  suggestion  seems  to  have  merit. 
If  such  a  move  was  necessary  for  a  proper  defense  of  the  United 
States  no  loyal  citizen  of  Connecticut  would  object.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  We  have  here  in  Connecticut  the  largest  reservoir  of 
skilled  mechanics  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther If  we  take  the  10  most  likely  points  of  attack  on  the  United 
States  we  find  that  from  5  of  them  Chicago.  Ill,,  or  Indianapolis, 
Ind  are  nearer  to  the  possible  point  of  atUck  than  Is  Hartford. 
Conn  Taking  opinions  expreftsed  by  a  high-ranking  Army  officer 
well  versed  In  defense  measures,  particularly  from  the  air.  we  find 
that  the  terrain  of  central  Connecticut,  with  Its  hills,  trees,  and 
numerous  roads,  would  be  an  Ideal  territory  to  protect  from  hostile 
aircraft  If  any  of  my  listeners  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject    I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  more  detaUed  information. 

Recently  I  received  from  the  Hartford  Chapter  of  the  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  a  letter  asking  me  to 
answer  12  specific  questions.  I  wish  I  had  time  this  afternoon 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  these  12  questions.  But  I  think  I 
have  time  to  dlscviss  briefly  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  organisa- 
tion No  one  can  question  the  patriotUm  of  those  who  are 
sponsoring  this  organization  or  those  who  have  enrolled  as  members. 
In  addition  to  rendering  aid  to  the  Allies,  or  to  Great  Britain  aa 
matters  now  stand,  they  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  to 
Congress.    No  one  can  doubt  that  it  Is  an  asset  to  the  United 
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states  to  have  the  British  Navy  between  us  and  the  aggressors  In 
Europe,  and,  as  I  understand  the  committee's  request.  It  is  that 
all    possible    aid    be    sent    Great    Britain    without    violating    Inter- 
national law.   our  domestic  laws,   or   weakening  our  own   national 
defense.     Within   those   limitations  there   Is  little  or   nothing  we 
can  do  to  aid  Great  Britain.     It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  we  have 
a  shortage  In  every  category  of  national  defense.    Take,  for  example.    ; 
the  recent  shipment  of  50  SBC4  dive  bombers.     No  one  can  suc- 
cesslully  maintain   that   these   ships   were   either   old  or   obsolete. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  dive  bomber  has  yet  been  designed  that  is 
an  improvement  on  this  particular  model.     A  few  of  these  planes 
were  10  months  old  while  some  of  them  had  been  delivered  to  the 
Marine   Corps   Just    6   weeks   before   they   were   ordered   shipped    to 
Europe.     We  had  in  the  United  States  96  of  these  bombers  before 
this  order  was  issued,  which  leaves  us  now  with  only  46  on  hand. 
Mr   Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  testi- 
fied that  It  would  take  from  13  to  17  months  to  replace  these  ships. 
It  seems  to  me  tbat  it  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  anyone  to 
take  when  orders  are  Issued  permitting  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  military  equipment  that  we  may  some  day  badly  need 
right  here.     Supposing  we  go  further  than  we  should  go  in  our 
efforts   to  aid   Great   Britain   and   wake   up  some   morning   to   And 
that  we  are  being  subjected  to  attack  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world.     Then,  too,  there  Is  the  question  of  international  law      No 
one  can  question  that  It  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law 
to  ttirn  over  to  any  belligerent  nation  vessels  owned  and  operated 
by  our  Navy.     The  suggestion  was  recently   made  that  we  sell  to 
Great  Britain  20  submarine  chasers  now  being  built  for  the  Unites 
States.     It  Is  my  understanding  that  these  vessels  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion.    After  the  necessary  authorization  had  been  Issued  it  was 
discovered  that  not  only  would  It  be  a  violation  of  international 
law.  but  of  our  domestic  law.  to  allow  these  vessels  to  get  into  ihe 
possession  of  a  belligerent  nation.     In  addition  to  that  Is  the  fact 
that    If    we    should    have    to    defend    ourselves,    submarine    chasers 
would  be  among  the  most  Important  vessels  operated  by  the  Navy 
Without  the  formality  of  any  declaration  of  war  we  might  find 
foreign  submarines  off  our  shores. 

My  sympathies,  like  the  sympathies  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people,  are.  of  course,  wtth  the  victims  of  Europes  aggressors,  and 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  we  can  aid  these  nations.  We  can 
and  should  ship  to  them  huge  quantities  of  surplus  foods.  We  can 
and  should  immediately  offer  refuge  to  women  and  children  now 
residing  In  Great  Britain  who  are  being  subjected  to  cruel  attack 
from  the  air  I  believe  that  ships  of  the  United  States  lines  should 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  bring  to  the 
United  SUtes  the  refugees  who  want  to  come  here.  This  could  he 
done  either  by  securing  safe  convoy  from  the  belligerent  powers  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  am  advised  that  much 
has  been  done  to  cut  the  red  tape  and  to  make  possible  the  bringing 
of  these  reftigeea  to  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  all  possible 
action  will  be  speedily  taken  to  increase  the  number  that  can  come 
here.  Before  I  leave  the  question  of  aiding  Great  Britain.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Great  Britain  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  United  States  at  this  time.  They  are  getting  a  majority  of 
the  output  of  our  munitions  factories  and  of  our  aircraft  factories. 
They  are  getting  more  help  than  it  would  be  possible  to  give  them 
If  we  were  actual  participants  In  the  war.  At  leaat  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  shortage  of  manpower  In  Great  Britain  nor  Is 
Great  Britain  short  of  credit  or  money.  The  day  may  conw  when 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  toward  restoring  peace  perma- 
nently in  the  world  as  a  nonbelligerent  than  we  could  ever  do  as  a 
formal  belligerent  sitting  at  a  peace-conference  Uble. 

Before  I  bring  this  broadcast  to  a  close,  may  I  again  thank  those 
of  you  who  have  written  to  me  as  these  various  proposals  have  been 
before  the  House?  It  Is  most  helpful  to  receive  the  point  of  view 
of  numerous  constltuenta.  and  you  can  reel  assvu-ed  that  yotir 
latten  are  always  welcome. 


be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  Instltu- 

*' Among  those  who  voted  to  approve  this  denunciation  of  the  third 
term  as  •lanwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
Institutions."  were  Senator  Alben  W  Barklet.  permanent  chairman 
and  second  keynoter  of  the  convention  now  In  progress  at  Chicago: 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  of 
the  same  convention:  Senator  Key  Pittman.  chairman  of  the  For- 
eien  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate:  Senator  Pat  Harrison. 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  cf  the  Senate:  Senator  Henry 
F  AsHURST.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  following  other  distinguished  Democrats,  all  Members  of 
the  present  Senate:  Gerry.  Glass.  Hayden.  King,  McKellar.  Neely. 
Sheppard   Smith,  Tho.m.as  of  Okhihoma.  Tydings.  and  Wheeler. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE   TOWNSEND   NATIONAL   WEEKLY 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1940 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18.  19401 

HISTOaiCAI.    NOTE SUBJECT:     THIRD    TERM 

On  P*bruary  10.  1928.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  adopted  the 
following  resolution:  ^     ^      ...  w,,  ».  ^ 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent  established 
by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  retir- 
ing from  the  Presidental  office  after  their  second  term  has  become 
by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  cur  republican  system  of  govein- 
nient  and  tliat  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  cuAtom  woiUd 


Mr.  ANGEIX.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend   my 
remarks.  I  include  the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  ' 
delegates  at  the  Fifth  National  Townsend  Convention,  re- 
cently held  in  St.  Louis,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Townsend  National  Weekly  of  July  20.  1940 J 
TiDtT  OF  Convention  RESOLtmoNS 
St.  Louis:   The  text  of  every   resolution   adopted  by  delegates  at 
the  Fifth  National  Townsend  Convention  In  St    Louis  follow: 

DR.  TOWNSEND 

"Whereas  Almighty  God  has  blessed  the  Townsend  Clubs  of 
America  in  the  preservation  and  protection  of  our  beloved  leader 
during  this  past  year,  and  has  given  him  the  strength  and  health 
to  carry  on  In  this  mighty  work;  and 

"Whereas  we  of  this  great  convention  are  duly  grateful  for  the 
aervices  of  this  great  man.  Dr   Francis  E  Townsend:   Therefore  be  it 

"ResolDed.  That  the  Townsend  clubs  of  America  in  this  fifth  na- 
tional convention  assembled,  recommend  that  Dr  Francis  E  Town- 
send  shall  continue  as  the  president  and  leader  of  the  Town.send 
National  Recovery  Plan.  Inc  .  but  if.  for  any  reason.  Dr  Townsend  Is 
unable  to  serve  In  such  capacity,  his  son.  Robert  C  Townsend.  shall 
become  hU  successor  as  national  leader  and  president  of  the  Town- 
send  organization,  thereby  perpetuating  the  name  of  Townsend. 
which  has  come  to  mean  Justice,  security,  courage,  and  recovery." 

AMENDED   MANUAL 

"Whereas  the  1939  amended  Townsend  Club  manual  is  definite 
and  certain  in  Its  structure  and  provides  a  real  form  of  organization 
that  will  ultimately  lead  to  complete  democratization  of  the  Town- 
send  organization:   and 

"Whereas  its  system  of  club  government  Is  so  complete  that  it 
stimulates  each  mdividual  club  to  greater  activity  and  greater 
imlty:  and 

"Whereas  this  form  of  club  government  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  give  it  a  sufficient  opportunity 
to  answer  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it ;  There- 
fore be  it 

••Resolved.  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as  accepting  the  1939 
amended  Townsend  Club  manual  with  such  corrections  as  imposed 
by  the  resolutions  committee,  if  such  corrections  are  acceptable 
to  the  convention,  as  the  official  Townsend  Club  manual  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

FINANCES 

"Whereas  the  national  headquarters  is  in  need  of  funds  to  keep 
It  in  efficient  op>eratlon.  and 

"Whereas  funds  are  needed  for  extension  of  our  Townsend  Plan 
throughout  the  Nation  by  field  workers:  Therefore  be  it 

••Resolved,  That  wherever  possible  each  club  make  a  voluntary 
monthly  contribution  of  not  less  than  $5  " 

CONVENTION   MANAGEMENT 

"Wliereas  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Townsend  National 
Recovery  Plan,  Inc  .  has  reached  the  high  mark  thus  far  m  the  life 
of  our  organization  and  movement,  furthered  by  the  splendid 
work  of  the  convention  committee:    Be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  delegates  xn  convention  assembled.  That  we  ex- 
tend to  this  flfth  annual  convention  committee  and  convention 
manager  our  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  splendid  success 
achieved  here  and  extend  to  them  our  sincerest  thanks  for  their 
efforts." 
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COUKIEST 

-Whereas  the  delegates  to  this  convention  have  received  the  most 
courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  tbe  citizens  of  the  city  of  St. 
JLouis:  Therefore,  be  it  unanimouBly 

■Resolved  by  th4-  delegates  to  this  fifth  annual  eoftt^enftcm.  xnai 
we  extend  to  the  citizens  of  this  beautiful  city  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  great  kindneas" 

THOU)    TBUC 

"Re»olt^d  That  this  organization  go  on  record  as  being  irrevocably 
pppoeed  to  a  third  consecutive  term  for  any  Preaident  of  the  United 
Btates." 

MANUAL  INDEX 

"Whereas  in  the  procedure  of  a  meeting  matters  occur  which 
must  be  settled  by  the  manual,  and  although  the  president  may  be 
famUiar  with  the  manual,  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  find  a  particular 
aection  of  the  manual  which  is  needed  to  rule  on  the  situation: 

Therefore  be  it  ^    ^.  ♦i^^ 

"Resolved.  That  the  manual  issued  as  a  result  of  this  convention 
be  completely  Indexed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  enable  any 
club  president  to  quickly  discover  any  rule  contained  therein. 

CONVENTION  MAITDAl. 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  organization  can  function  more  effec- 
tively under  one  national  program:  Therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  That  one  manual  only  be  adopted  at  the  national  con- 
vention, which  manual  remain  Ui  effect  throughout  the  year  and 
can  be  changed  only  by  a  majority  vote  and  national  referendum  cf 
our  membership." 

TOWNSEND  rLAO 

"Be  it  reioh^ed  That  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan  have  a 
flag  with  appropriate  design  that  wlU  signify  our  belief  in  security, 
democracy,  and  Americanism:  be  it  further  ^    ^     t^    »  ^ 

"Resolt^d  That  such  a  flng  be  displayed  along  with  the  United 
States  flag  at  all  of  our  Townsend  Club  meetings  and  rallies;  and 
be  it  further  .    ^  _.»♦„ 

"Resolved.  That  Dr.   FYancis  E.  Townsend   appoint  a  committee 

to  design  said  flag  " 

TOWNSEND    PLEDGE 

"Whereas  the  term  'America'  represents  all  of  the  territory  in  the 
contlnenus  of  North  and  South  America:   and 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan.  Inc,  as  an 
organization,  is  specifically  Interested  In  o^talning  the  Townsend 
plan  as  a  law  In  the  United  States:  Therefore,  be  it  ,  ^        ^ 

"Resolved  Tliat  the  last  clause  of  the  Townsend  pledge  bo 
changed  to  read:  'and  redcdicate  myself  to  maintain  the  Demo- 
cratic spirit  and  form  of  government  in  the  United  btates  cf 
America.'  " 

I  MEMBEKSHIP    CAIO 

"Whereas  nil  Townsend  Club  members  should  be  required  to  ac- 
cept the  Townsend  pledge:  Therefore,  be  it  .^        ,    ,^ 

•Revolted  That  there  be  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
Townsend  membership  card  a  copy  of  the  Townsend  pleoge  and 
that  under  such  a  pledge  there  shall  be  a  space  provided  for  the 
member's  signature."  

TOWNSEND  LimiATTmE 

"Whereas  many  people  who  Join  Townsend  Clubs  are  unable  to 
attend  club  meetings  thereby  giving  them  no  opportunity  to  enjcy  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Townsend  plan,  and 

"Whereas  it  is  our  desire  that  each  new  member  be  armed  with 
•ufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  spread  the  Townsend  philos- 
ophy in  the  community  and  convert  his  friends  and  neighbors  to 
become  members  of  a  Townsend  CTub:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  That  Townsend  national  headquarters  issue  an  attrac- 
tive pocket-size  t>ooklot  bearing  the  facsimile  signature  of  Dr  Fran- 
cis E  Townsend  explaining  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Town- 
send  plan  the  method  that  we  intend  to  use  to  procure  the  Town- 
•end  plan  as  a  law.  the  organization  of  oiu-  clubs  including  such 
Items  as  the  Tow-nsend  creed.  Townsend  pledge,  and  the  pledge  of 
allegiance   to  the   flag." 

vtnroKM  mxcomD  srsmc 

"Whereas  it  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  movement  to  have 
ft  uniformity  of  records  throughout  our  Townsend  Clubs  in  order  to 
•void  confusion  and  complications  that  often  lead  us  Into  serious 
difficulties:   Therefore   be    it  .  ,,  .  , 

'Resolved  That  national  headquarters  devise  a  uniform  system  of 
recording  membership,  finance  (income  and  expenditure),  and  sec- 
i«tary'5  minutes  of  all  club  activities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  proper  membership,  finance  and  secreury  books 
be  prepared  fur  sale  ut  a  nominal  price  to  all  Townsend  Clubs  and 
Townsend   youth   associations." 

SOCIAL-SERVICE   COMMITTEE 

"Whereas  there  are  many  Townsend  club  members  eligible  for 
State  pensions  In  th<'ir  respective  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  administration  of  tbis  old-age  assistance  and  of 
relief  is  ofttntimos  unjust:  and 

•Whereas  there  is  no  reliable  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
which  these  people  can  go  to  ask  for  advice  and  counsel  concerning 
tbe  numerous  problems  that  arise  regarding  this  matter:  Therefore 

**•  fiMOlird  That  we  recommend  to  the  Townsend  clubs  of  America 
t^at  w»icrever  possible  the  local  clubs  set  up  a  social-service  com- 
mittee of  well-informed  people  of  tested  integrity  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  these  imfortunate  people." 


IN   HONOR  OF  THOSE  WHO   HAVE   SACMnCBJ 

"Whereas  many  devoted  Townsendites  who  have  sacrificed  of  their 
time  of  their  fortunes,  and  of  their  life  have  passed  away  since  last 
convention  time,  and  that  this  does  occur  In  the  period  between 
conventions:  Therefore  be  it  *      ^^      . 

"Resol^:^d  That  at  each  national  convention  we  set  asiae  » 
minute  of  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  memory  of  these  folks  who 
have  passed  away  during  the  time  since  the  last  convention. 

T.  T.  A.  PAGl  IN  TOWNSrND  WHKLT 
"We  the  members  of  the  MacOlad  Club  31.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in 
anproval  of  the  services  and  leadership  of  Dr.  Townsend.  naUonal 
headquarters  and  the  Townsend  National  Weekly,  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Townsend  Youth  Associations  are  not 
receiving  tlirough  the  columns  of  the  Townsend  National  Weekly 
the  publicity  necessary  to  encourage  Its  continuation  and  growth; 

^^"Whereas  we  well  know  and  undersund  the  Townsend  organisa- 
tion has  achieved  its  great  success  by  reason  of  cur  national  leader- 
ship and  publicity  accorded  through  our  own  Townsend  National 
Weekly:  Therefore  be  it  w      _.  *«  ♦*,- 

■Resound  That  we  request  that  recognition  be  given  wtne 
Townsend  Youth  Association  through  the  columns  of  the  Town- 
send  National  Weekly;  and  be  it  further  ^      _. 

•Resolved  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  department  for  the  Townsend  Youth  Association 
through  the  columris  of  the  Townsend  Weekly." 

T.   T.  A.   RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  Youth  Association  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  way  of  bringing  youth  into  the  Townsend  movement,  and 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  Youth  Association  is  becoming  a  ^at 
asset  to  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan.  Inc.:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  That  the  Townsend  Youth  Association  become  a  per- 
manent division  of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan.  Inc..  and 
that  the  T.  Y.  A.  continue  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  present 
T.  Y.  A.  Manual." 

RESOLimON 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  bill  now  before  Congress,  unless  It  is 
made  a  law  before  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress  adjourns.  wUl  be- 
come null  and  void:  Therefore  be  it  ,        ^  , 

•Resolved  That  the  Fifth  Townsend  National  Convention  dele- 
gates assemialcd  In  St.  Louis  authorize  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  members  oi'  our  organization,  to  work  In 
conjunction  with  a  similar  committee  to  be  selected  by  our  friends 
and  supporters  in  the  United  States  Congress,  to  properly  dralt. 
prepare,  and  present  at  the  earliest  opportune  moment  a  bill  em- 
I    bodying  the  principles  of  the  Townsend  plan." 

PEACE   RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  pecple  of  any  nation  are  best  served  by  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  way  to  preserve  life,  liljerty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  through  democracy;  and 

"Whereas  it  U  probable  such  democracy  cannot  survive  Ui  war: 
Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  Fifth  National  Townsend  Convention  go  on 
record  as  recommending  to  our  people  and  our  Government  that  in 
order  to  preserve  our  democratic  form  of  government  the  United 
States  must  stay  out  of  the  European  war  and  that  we  stand 
unequivocally  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  of  our  manpower  to  fight 
any  war  apart  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  defense  of 
our  Nation." 

AMXRICANISM 

"Whereas  proper  adequate  defense  of  the  United  States  Is  of 
great  Importance  at  this  hour  when  the  rest  of  the  world  U  at 
war;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  we  have  a  united  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan. 
Inc  .  are  true,  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizens  of  these  United  States: 
ri^^  Af a/ Off*  be  It 

"Resolved  That  we  as  delegates  to  the  Fifth  Townsend  National 
Convention  condemn  all  un-American  activities;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  a  program  of  adequate 
defense  to  establish  unity  among  our  people,  give  our  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  flag  and  to  maintain  a  democratic  spirit  and 
form  of  government  In  America." 

RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  most  indispensable  first  line  of  national  defense  is 

a  pecple  contented  and  happy  because  they  are  prosperous  and 

secure    and  who,  therefore,  feel  a  satisfaction  and  pride  in  their 

country    its  traditions  and  institutions,   and  are  willing  to  fight 

and    if  necessary,  to  die  for  its  preservation  and  perpetuation;  and 

"Whereas  millions  of  our  people  have  no  such  feeling  toward  our 

country  because  they  have  been  steadily  reduced  to  want,  poverty. 

and  the  degradation  of  the  dole,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

while   all  of  the  time,  they  have  laeen  eager  to  find  employment  of 

their  talents  and  abilities  sufficiently  productive  to  assure  to  them 

and  their  dependents  a  decent.  American  standard  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  the  situation  in  which  these  people  find  thennselvea 

1    as  well  as  that  of  our  millions  of  poverty-stricken  elderly  citizens. 

'    can  be  speedily  changed,  and  our  entire  national  economy  rapidly 

.    restored  to  conditions  of  stable  prosperity,  making  possible  pro- 

i    vision  of  all  necessary  national  defense  goods  and  services  without 

I    increasing  ovu"  national  debt,  through  the  prompt  enactment  Into 


I 
i 
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law  of  H  R  8264.  now  pending  before  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

-Resolved.  That   this   Fifth   Annual   National   Convention  of  the 
Tcwnsend  Clubs  of  the  United  States  goes  on  record  »«  condemning 
7n  Thf  most  severe  terms  the  totalitarian  and  dictatorial  procedure 
whereb^^r  handful   of    13   Members   of    the   Ho^s^.^^^L,  "^^^S, /t 
of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committe<--have  been  permitted  to  flout 
and   thwart   the   wiU   and   desires  of   the   millions   of   our   c  tlzena    | 
who  m^Tnd  vote  In  the  districts  of  more  than  180  of  their  col-    | 
Sgues    who  have  petitioned  to  withdraw  this  bill  from  the  Ways   j 
and  Means  Committee;  and  be  it  further  „♦„♦(„„„ 

"Resolved    That  we  demand  that  the  House  of  Representatives    I 
prof/^  to  an  early  and  afJlrmative  vote  on  this  bill,  as  a  prln^^y 

SScnal   defense  Measure,   subject   ^o^^^^^r'^^^^^'Z^f^t   ' 
ment    if  and  when  experience  with  the  operation  of  the  jegisla- 
uon   indicates   the  saiie  to  be  necessary   or   desirable,   and   be   it 

'"-iS>Jred  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  dispatched  Im- 
medlafely  from  the  convention  to  each  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

CONGRESSMEN 

■Be  it  resolved.  That  all  clubs  and  club  members  »"  a"y  congres- 
sional district  whose  Congressman  gave  ^is  vote  to  the  Townsend 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  has  repledged  himself  to  our 
program  pledge  to  work  for  that  Congressmran  in  the  coming  elec- 
?'on  c^?aign  to  show  that  reciprocity  and  loyalty  to  those  who 
have  sup^ted  the  Townsend  movement  will  be  observed  by  the 
entire  organization." 

"rtTTH    COLtTMNS 

"Whereas  the  delegates  to  this,  the  Fifth  Townsend  National 
ConTrmion  6o  hereb?  acclaim  to  the  whole  world  that  our  Town^ 
send  organization   Is  fundamentally  an  American  Institution     and 

"Whereas  we  Townsendltes  believe  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
li^cDle-  whose  last  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  our 
Sns:  a^micrac?  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many 
so'^eign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  inseperable.  established 
upon   the  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,   and   humanity. 

""-Whereas  we  Townsendltes  knew  it  Is  our  duty  to  otir  great 
country  to  love  It.  to  support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to 
icve  and  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies  from 
within  and  without;  and  

•Whereas  we  believe  that  the  very  first  step  necessary  to  get  o'lr 
Nation  ready  to  defend  Itself  against  all  foes,  either  domestic  or 
foreign  Is  to  make  the  American  people  happy  and  secure  in  those 
American  principles  which  guarantee  to  all  citizens,  as  a  right  of 
citizership  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
vote  the  right  to  peacefully  assemble,  and  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
with  the  opportunity  of  securing  economic  freedom  unto  all  citizens 
who  but  do  their  part;  and  , 

•Whereas  we  hereby  take  cognizance  of  the  present  dangers  that 
tend  toward  the  destruction  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people";  and 

•Whereas  free  government  and  free  men.  in  order  to  preserve 
those  inalienable  rights  of  religious  liberty,  political  liberty,  and 
economic  freedom,  and  to  protect  our  democracy  against  all  enemies 
of  liberty  self-government,  and  economic  .security  in  America  de- 
mand the  prompt  consideration  and  earliest  possible  enactment  of 
laws  in  each  and  every  State  of  our  Nation  with  respect  to  fifth 
column'  activities:  Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  convention  of  the  Town- 
send  Clubs  of  America,  duly  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  Mo  .  that  our 
national  headquarters  Instruct  the  Townsend  Clubs  to  sponsor 
the  enactment  of  a  uniform  law  in  each  State  of  the  Nation 
denning    fifth  column'  activities  and  providing  penalties  therefor; 

and  be  it  further  ^        „      ^  .w 

■  Resol;^d  That  the  attached  proposed  act  be  offered  as  the 
contribution  of  this  convention  In  the  safeguarding  of  our  Nation 
from  all  acts  of  subversion,  sabotage,  and  other  un-American 
activities;  and  be  It  further  ^  ^  ♦», 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  convention,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  and  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

War  Propaganda,  1917  and  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D    HOLT.  OP  V/EST  VIRGimA 


Mr   HOLT.     Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted  me, 
I  present  for  pubUcation  in  the  Record  another  of  the  articles 


referred  to  by  me  at  that  time  as  being  part  of  a  series  entitled 

"Twenty-five  Years  Ago."  j  ♦     v,» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  same  propaganda  technique  that  proved  so  valuable  in 
1915  and  T9I6  is  being  used  today.  That  technique  is  to  get  our 
iwn  nauve  /Smlrifans^.  our  own  American  businessmen  our  own 
^erican  clergymen  .some  like  Bishop  Manning  "^  E^8;^^',i\°^ 
ever  they  have  lived  here  long  enough  that  ^^^yj  f^J^°Vru/rt  To 
English)  our  own  American  officials,  our  own  American  writers  to 
be  propagandists.  Some  of  these  have  rea.-ons  to  be  interested  in 
J^eTnanclal  side  of  the  war.  Others  are  conscientious  nthe^r 
lielief  that  the  war  is  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  for  civilization. 
Si'e  latter  gioup  are  the  1940  edition  of  the  Peopfe  who  t,o^47f^ 
the  last  World  War  was  a  "war  to  save  democracy     and  a     war  to 

^"England'^praised  the  work  of  our  own  American  propagandists  In 
the  list  Wo'^ld  war.     They  did  their  work  well  and  they  were  no 
suspected.    They  were  the  Trojan  horses  of  their  day.    It  was  their 
work    that    aided    America    to    get   "educated^-as    they    used    that 
word— for  our  entrance  in  that  terrible  conflict  in  1917^ 

iJteny  of  those  in  official  life  are  like  J  P  Morgan,  who  told  the 
Senate  Munitions  Investigating  Committee  that  he  was  not  neutral 
ffom  the  first  day  of  the  war.  They  chase  a  hope  that  we  can  ne 
unneutral  and  stay  out.     They  want  to  get  part  way  in  the  war  and 

'''-^h^rha'v^fStten  that  many  swimmers  felt  they  could  swim 
above  Niagara  Falls  by  defying  the  strong  current  We  have  om- 
cuilwho  'feel  the  country  can  defy  a  like  current  in  international 
aflairs  The  result  will  be  that  we  cannot  get  back  to  the  shore 
of  neutrality,  neither  can  we  reach  the  other  side  of  peace,  but 
that  we  will  KO  over,  over  into  war.  its  death,  and  destruction. 

some  know  we  cant  defy  the  current  if  we  get  into  the  stream. 
Others  feel  we  can.     History  shows  we  cannot. 

S)me  of  the  ?ame  names  are  found  behind  the  war-propaganda 
drive    in    1940    that    were    active    in   the    war-propaganda   drive   of 

^^Some  of  the  same  International  bankers,  lawyers,  and  ind'jetrlal- 
i^ts  who  financed  the  propaganda  preceding  the  1914-18  Woria 
War  are  financing  the  war  propaganda  of  today. 

They  are  using  many  of  the  same  slogans,  many  cf  the  same 
reasons  many  of  the  same  atrocity  stories,  many  of  the  hysteria- 
inciting  fears  All  are  not  identical  Some  have  been  given  a 
present-day  renovation,  but  the  same  base  is  fcund. 

LORD    LOTHIAN    SAYS   "EE   CARErOl." 

But  the  schemers  say  •Be  careful.  Do  the  work  but  don't  be 
cauKhf     In  the  words  of  Lord  Lothian,  the  Britl.sh   Amba^^sador. 

•If  American  sentiment  became  persuaded  that  the  United  States 
was  being  maneuvered  into  commitment  to  war  by  foreign  intrigiie 
cr  for  reasons  of  politics  or  finance,  it  might  swing  back  violently 
to  the  ultraisolationism  of  the  Ludlow  amendment  requiring  a 
referendum  before  the  United  States  entered  a  war."    ^       ^        ,  . 

He  brought  that  up  to  date  in  a  speech  at  Chicago  when  he  said. 

•The  British  Government  is  not  trying  to  drag  you  into  tnis 
war  ••  and  -if  you  are  ever  driven  to  action  it  will  not  be  because  cf 
Drcpaganda  but  because  of  the  relentless  march  of  events  '• 

Th*s  same  sentiment  was  echoed  by  Duff  Cooper.  Lord  Marley. 
and  by  many  others  who  have  tried  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  this  war  Is  our  war. 

When  commenting  upon  the  appointment  of  Knox  and  Stimson 
to  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  London  press  said: 

'•Further  ccmment  coulo  not  be  obtained  in  responsible  Brltl.<-h 
circles,  chiefly  because  they  were  reluctant  to  speak  on  American 

policy  .     .        ... 

••There  is  a  shrinking  here  from  any  pronouncement  which  mlgnt 
be  considered  as  propaganda,  and  almost  all  estimates  of  American 
policies  nowadays  might  come  under  that  head." 

I  SOFT    PEDAL    PRESS tTRE 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  Attorney  General  Conant.  of  Canada,  had 

'    said  that  it  was  Canada's  duty  to  'do  everything  within  our  power 

to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the  United  States  in  the  cause  of 

the  Allies. ■•     This  created  a  bad   impression  in  the  United  States 

and  brought  reprimand  from  England. 

Don  Campbell,  writing  from  London,  said  this  in  his  dispatch: 

(From   the  Washington  Times-Herald   of   Saturday.   April   6.    1940) 

"British    Hush'   Idea   Its   Untted  States   Duty   To  Fight— Want 

Facts  To  Speak  for  Themselves 

••(By  Don  Campbell) 

"London.  April  5  —On  the  eve  of  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
the  United  States'  entrance  into  the  World  War  the  British  Gov- 
ernment tonight  put  the  'hush-hush'  on  any  suggestions  it  U 
America's  duty  to  enter  the  present  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

•Nevertheless  American  sentiment  on  the  question  of  entering  or 
staying  out  of  the  war  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion,  and 
that  Is  why  thousands  of  Britons  are  following  the  course  of  the 
Presidential  race  in  the  United  States  with  almost  as  much  interest 
as  If  they  were  electing  their  own  Prime  Minister. 

"SOFT    PEDAL    ON    PRESSURE 

"They  want  to  know  whether  President  Roosevelt  will  seek  a 
third  term,  whether  an  Allied  sympathizer  will  get  the  nomination, 
and  whether  the  American  isolationists  will  come  out  on  top 

"But  the  government,  in  accordance  with  Downing  Street  in- 
structions. Is  soft-pedalli.g  arguments  on  the  question  of  whether 
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the  United  States  Is  bound  by  moral  and  humanitarian  responsl- 
bllltles  to  line  up  with  Britain  and  France. 

•TOO  much  high-pressure  Balesmanshlp  of  the  Allied  cause,  tne 
Brltieh  have  found,  only  generates  sales  resistance  among  tlw 
American  people.  ^  .      w«~^ 

"Agitation  along  the  lines  cf  America's  'duty'  have  backfired 
In  too  many  Instances. 

"The  new  Brltlsn  policy  Is  that  the  Allies  have  an  excellent  case^ 
strong  enough  to  win  American  support,  and  the  facts  should  oe 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

"In  this  connection  the  Ontario  speech  of  Attorney  General  Gor- 
don Conant  saying  It  was  the  duty  of  Canada  to  do  everything  to 
draw  the  United  States  Into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side  was  at  oOds 
with  the  official  British  policy.  Britain  has  no  power  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  a  Canadian  or  Ontario  official. 

"ncH-nNC  ro«  democ»act 

"Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  Conant's  speech  was 
unwelcome  because  It  provided  a  further  opportunity  to  sound  out 
American   opinion    without   incurring   any   ofBclal    British    respon- 

*  '•Furthermore,  the  Canadians  are  In  a  far  better  position  to  urge 
the  United  States  to  Join  the  war  than  the  British  because,  as 
Britons  say  of  the  Canadians,  'they.  too.  are  Americans  helping  the 
cause  of  the  democracies  In  Europe.  -  v..i       ♦v.- 

•'  'We  are  fighting  for  democracy  and  therefore  we  are  fighting  tne 
war  for  the  United  States  as  weU  as  for  otirselves.'  many  Britons 
complain. 

"HOPE    tTNTTED    STATES    WtLL   nCHT 

"The  British  hope  that  if  the  war  becomes  a  long  struggle  and 
the  AUles  are  hard  pressed  the  United  States  will  Join  In  to  prevent 
a  German  victory  They  eagerly  seize  upon  any  suggestions  or 
Indications  supporting  this  hope.  ^   .         ,  ♦>,-   «,«,. 

"It  is  admitted  generally  in  London  that  so  long  as  the  war 
remains  unsettled,  there  U  scant  chance  of  bringing  about  any 
shift  in  American  Isolationist  opinion.  ,.  ,  ^  »  ^„ 

•Nevertheless  the  British  frequently  draw  a  parallel  between  now 
and  1916.  In  the  days  before  the  United  States'  entrance  into  the 
war  23  years  ago  tomorrow."  ,  „  ^  ,     » 

Lord  Lloyd's  book.  The  British  Case,  has  been  circulated  In  Amer- 
ica to  get  America  to  believe  in  the  cause.  However  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  same  Lord  Lloyd  was  in  the  same  school  as  that  of 
Lothian.  Cooper.  Marley.  and  others.  He  did  not  want  United 
States  to  be  conscious  that  we  were  being  propagandized  He  so 
stated  In  1939  His  sentiment  aliout  this  was  almost  identical  wltn 
that  expressed  by  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  preceding  the  World  War.  ,    ,   , 

Sir  Fredrick  Whyte.  of  the  English  Ministry  of  Information, 
hastens  to  ai.sure  the  correspondents  that  England  is  not  Uylng  to 
proptigandlzc  America. 

"Two  reports  from  the  New  York  Times  are  Interesting: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  13,  19391 

"ON*   THOUSAND    FIVX    HUNDRTD    AND  THntTT-nVE    AURIVX   HtSE  ON   THE 
'WASHINGTON  LINER    DELATED    AT    LS    VIEDON    AND    SOUTHAMPTON 

Mxrrs  STORMS  ON  CROSSING — BaiKCS  nmr-roum  blooded  dogs — lord 

ICARLCT.  A  PASSENCni.  SEES  LONG  WA*.  WITH  AIXIES  FINALLY  BREAKING 
CnUCANT 

•The  United  States  liner  Waahington,  with  1.535  passengers  from 
Southampton  and  Le  Vcrdon  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  pro- 
longed voyage  caused  by  delays  in  both  ports  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  notables,  the  vessel  carried  a  large  cargo  of  Bordeaux 
wines  and  French  cheef=e.  and  54  dogs.  Including  several  champions 
shipped   here  from  England  to  prevent  their  possible  destruction 

in  the  war  ^        ^  ^.      t.  ,..  w 

"One  passenger  was  Lord  Marley.  deputy  speaker  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  who  is  here  to  fulfill  a  lecture  engagement  arranged 
several  months  ago  He  predicted  a  long  war.  but  one  that  eventu- 
ally would  break  Germany.  The  present  conflict  he  described  as 
•a  war  of  machines— not  men.'  and  said  that  Britain  would  settle 
only  for  'a  j>eace  with  honor.'  " 

I  From  the  New  York  "nmes  of  October  23.  1939) 


DLTT  COOPER   SEES  REVOLT  ENDING  WAR EX  LORD  OF  BRITISH    ADMIKALTT, 

HEXE,  PREDICTS  CONSERVATIVE  INSURRECTION  IN  REICH  — HOLDS  MON- 
ARCHY LIKELY — OTTO  VON  HAPSBLTUS  MAY  RULE,  HE  SAYS  UPON  ARRIVAL 
ON   THE    MANHATTAN    TO   LECTLTIE— ASTOtTNDED    AT   SUBMARINE    FEAT 

'■He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  former  Lady  Diana  Manners, 
who  as  an  actress,  played  the  virgin  In  The  Miracle.  They  will 
stay  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador  and  will  go  to  the  west  coast  before 
beginning  their  tour.  He  will  speak  here  on  The  Survival  of  Lib- 
erty and  The  World  We  Live  In. 

•S  K  Ratcllff.  British  writer  and  lecturer,  another  passenger,  said 
that  fear  of  public  opinion  was  dominating  the  strategy  of  all  com- 
mands 'All  governments  are  afraid  of  launching  a  great  air  war.' 
he  said.  'They  can't  see  what  It  will  lead  to  and  neither  side  wants 
the  responsibility  for  starting  It.' 

•Besides  Mr  Duff  Cooper  and  Mr.  Ratcllff.  there  were  four  other 
visiting  British  lecturers  aboard  the  Manhattan.  The  others  were 
Cecil  Roberts  former  war  correspondent  and  novelist;  I  O  Rxhards. 
lecturer  at  Cambridge  University:  R.  Ellis  Roberta.  Journalist  and 
author;  and  Miss  Phyllis  Bottoms,  novelist. 

"NOT  SENT  BT  GOVERNMENT 

••All  refused  to  discuss  what  course  the  United  States  should  take 
in  regard  to  the  war  They  had  agreed  In  advance  among  them- 
selves not  to  do  so.  as  a  course  of  conduct  out  of  place  for  a  visit  ng 
aUen      Mr  Ratcllff.  who  will  lecture  on  Why  Britain  Went  to  War, 


said  that  while  most  of  them  would  discuss  war  issues,  none  had 
been  sent  by  the  British  Government.  'The  British  Government 
isn't  sending  any  speakers.'  he  added.  They  are  coming  on  their 
own  steam.'  "  

ENGLISH  INCREASE  PROPAOANDA  ETTORT 

Ralph  Barnes,  writing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  shows 
the  English  viewpoint  in  the  dispatch  from  London. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February   11.  19401 
•Brttons  Chafe  at  Wariness  in  Wooing  or  UNrrED  Statrs.    Demand 

Rises  for  London  To  Intensity  Propaganda  Designed  To  Aid  thk 

Allies 

"(By  Ralph  W.  Barnes) 

•'London.  February  10. — Strong  pressure  Is  being  put  on  ttoe 
British  authorities  by  certain  quarters  In  Great  Britain  to  Intensuy 
their  propaganda  by  publicity  In  the  United  States  as  a  means  of 
swinging  the  United  States  Into  closer  line  with  the  Allied  cause. 
According  to  these  authorities,  even  some  Americans  are  complain- 
ing that  Britain  Is  not  doing  what  she  might  do  to  put  over  her  case 
In  the  great  American  Elepubllc 

"When  he  assumed  the  post  of  Minister  of  Information  last  month 
Sir  John  Relth  himself  is  understood  to  have  had  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  officials  charged  with  propagandizing  the  United 
States  were  doing  their  Job. 

"Sir  John  Is  understo«jd  to  have  seen  the  light  when  the  poncy 
being  pursued  with  respect  to  the  American  Nation  was  explained 
to  him  by  Sir  Frederick  Whyte.  head  of  the  American  section,  former 
director  of  the  British  version  of  the  English -Speakmg  Union,  and 
an  authority  on  the  United  States.  Sir  Frederick  and  the  powers 
that  t>e  at  the  British  Foreign  Office  are  working  under  the  assump- 
tion that  anything  Uke  an  extensive  campaign  to  bring  the  United 
States  Into  camp  would  prove  a  boomerang. 

"WARY  OF  CRTnCISM 

"Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  the  American  public  has  been  told, 
even  by  conservative  students  of  the  subject,  that  British  propa- 
ganda had  much  to  do  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
last  war.  Therefore  the  authorities  here  Insist  that  In  whatever 
propaganda  is  fed  across  the  Atlantic  there  shall  be  little  or  no 
uace  that  could  be  pointed  to  by  those  Americans  who  deaire  to 
raise  the  cry.  "British  propaganda.' 

"It  may  be  argued  by  some  Americans  that  the  American  section 
at  the  Ministry  of  Information,  atiout  whose  existence  there  is  no 
secret.  Is  simply  a  facade  to  screen  some  Insidious  institution  run 
on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  American  section  at  the  Wellington 
House  Propaganda  Department  In  the  early  years  of  the  last  war. 
From  this  'hush-hush'  section.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  carried  on  an 
under-cover  campaign  which,  according  to  the  experts,  was  highly 
effective  In  influencing  American  opinion.  But  if  there  is  such  a 
bureau,  this  correspondent  Is  being  badly  taken  in. 

"SIR  FREDERICK'S   SPECIALISTS 

"Sir  Frederick's  three  specialists,  all  of  whom  are  British  subjects 
and  experts  on  the  United  States  In  one  phase  or  another,  are: 

"Frank  Darvall.  33  years  old.  who  serves  as  deputy  Director  of 

the  section.    Darvall  has  a  master's  degree  from  Columbia  Unlver- 

i    siry  and  Is  the  author  of  books  and  articles  on  the  United  States. 

1    His  wife  is  an  American.     Before  the  war  he  was  an  official  of  the 

English-Speaking  Union  in  Britain. 
'  "Professor  Basil  Mathews.  61  years  old.  who  also  serves  as  deputy 
I  director  Holding  a  degree  from  Oxford.  Mathews  Is  the  author  of 
I  many  books.  Until  the  war  he  was  serving  as  professor  of  Christian 
i  world  relations  at  Boston  University  and  Andover-Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  the  only  member  of  the  staff  cf  the  Ameri- 
can section  who  was  In  the  British  Ministry  of  Information  during 
the  last  war. 

•'Arthur  Hope-Jones.  28  years  old.  an  economic  historian  and  a 
research  fellow  at  Christ  CoUege.  Cambridge.  Hope-Jonea  has 
studied  In  several  colleges  in  the  United  States.  His  wife  is  an 
American. 

"At  the  request  of  this  correspondent,  the  American  section 
prepared  a  list  of  activities  which  were  undertaken  by  ofBclal 
nropaganda  agencies  of  the  British  Government  In  the  last  war 
and  which  are  said  to  be  banned  under  the  existing  policy.     The 

list  reads: 

"  •!    The  dispatch  to  the  United  States  of  official  lecturers. 

•'  '2.  Payment  of  the  expenses  to  the  United  States  of  distinguished 
British  visitors  (at  present  only  the  members  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  services  and  of  various  purchasing  mlaaions  have  their 
expenses  paid  out  of  public  funds) . 

"  '3.  The  dispatch  of  propaganda  leaflets  to  large  American  mailing 

lists. 

••  '4  The  Issuance  of  news,  pictures,  etc..  by  British  agents  In  the 
United  States  and  efforts  by  these  agents  to  persuade  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  publish  them. 

"  *5  The  assembling  for  publication  in  the  United  States — or  with 
that  country  largely  in  mind — of  stories  of  enemy  action  which 
have  an  atrocity  angle  and  are  designed  to  create  the  maximum 
hostility  toward  Germany. 

"  '6  The  maintenance  In  the  United  States  of  official  representa- 
tives of  British  propaganda  agencies.' 

"BUT   IN    OTHER   COTTNTRIE8 

"Inquiry  by  this  correspondent  has  produced  another  list  cover- 
ing activities  which  are  being  conducted  today  by  the  Mlnl.stry 
of  Information  in  neutral  countries  other  than  the  United  Stales. 
The  list  reads: 
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•'  -1  The  aoDOlntment  of  press  attaches  In  the  capitals  of  neutral  i 
rnnntriTs  and  sometimes  also  In  other  cities  of  those  countries. 

"  2  Posmve  Xrts  though  the  press  attaches  and  otherwise  to  | 
provide  ?ree  or  at  a  nomlnll  charge,  articles,  photographs,  and  so  , 
fcrth   to  the  press  In  those  countries.  „„ii„j 

•••3.  Dispatch  of  official  lecturers,  chiefly  through  the  so-called  , 
"Erttish  Council"  which  Is  not  allowed  to  function  in  or  in  relation    | 

to  the  United  States.  „♦>,«,  nirtnrial 

••  -i   The  dispatch  and  exhibition  of  posters  and  other  Pictorial 
matter  without   waiting  for  local   requests  and   In  some  cases  at 

^'•'^^f  S^F^^clal  raXTroadcaats  in  the  language  of  the  country  con- 
cerned aSl  planned  With  its  needs  in  mind-through  British  short- 
wave broadcasts,  including  those  to  the  Empire,  which  can  be  and 
are  nicked  UD  in  the  United  States.  .*.„„ 

*  --^e  The  dlKpatch  of  films.  Including  newsreels.  without  waUing 
for  requests-in  some  cases  through  other  than  normal  commer- 
cUl  channels  and  where  commercially  there  would  be  no  Justin- 
cation  for  showing  the  Alms.'  " 

pmERSON    EXPOSES    SECRECY 

No  one  can  be  properly  versed  in  the  story  of  our  involvement 

.^   th*.  Worfd  War  without  reading  the  excellent  book  Propaganda 

or  war  Spr^fHC.  Peterson,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma^ 

He  shc^s  the  rekl  story.     I  desire  to  note  two  brief  excerpt,  as  to 

the  secrecy  of  that  propaganda: 

"BEmSH    PHOPACANDA    ORGANIZATIONS 

••The  operations  of  WeUlngton  House  were  kept  amazingly  secret 
from  Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans.  When  the  P^^^e  ^mister 
wara«ked  about  the  activities  of  Mr.  Masterman.  he  replied  that 
The  latter  was  'continuing  certain  work  which  he  ^^s  "-equested 
by  the  Government  to  undertake  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
The  work  is  of  a  highly  confidential  nature  and  much  of  Us  effi- 
ciency depends  upon  its  being  conducted  in  secret 
Even  many  officials  In  the  English  Government  did  not  realize  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  British  propaganda. 
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"STIMSON  SATS   NO  PROPAGANDA  IN  EVIDENCE 

"When   questioned   as  to  the   use  of  propaganda   in   the  United 
States    Col    Henry  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War.  said: 

••  I  have  not  come  In  contact  with  a  single  instance  of  propa- 

^''"cexfainly  the  Secretary  had  read  the  papers,  had  some  contact 
wrth  the  outside  world.  His  statement  must  have  given  Lord 
Lothian  and  all  other  English  propagandists  much  satisfaction^  It 
is  lust  what  they  are  working  for.  They  want  to  give  America 
prtpLganda  but  do  not  want  America  to  believe  it  to  be  su':h^  I  Is 
in  that  zroup  there  is  danger.  The  Job,  as  Rogerson  said,  of  having 
nrcpa'-anda  properly  applied,  must  have  worked  with  some. 
^"CouW  Secretary  Stlm!son  be  In  1940  as  the  English  officia^  were 
in  1917.  that  he  did  not  recognize  there  was  such  a  thing  as  British 

propaganda?"  ,    ,         * 

Ccntmulng  Professor  Peterson's  expos*.  I  quote. 

••Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  procedure  of  this  particular  or- 
ganization was  its  system  of  exploiting  the  friendships  and  busi- 
ness connections  of  leading  Britishers.  It  obtained  lists  of 
important  Americans  who  had  dealings  with  people  in  England  and 
sent  propaganda  to  them.  The  Americans  naturally  thought  the 
material  was  from  their  frlenc-  in  England.  The  committees  re- 
Dort  states  that  by  'this  means  very  many  important  communl- 
tle^phllosophlcal.  educational,  .ellglous.  scientific,  philanthropic 
artistic  legal  ir.pdlcal.  commercial.  Industrial,  mining,  agricultural, 
engineering,  banking,  athletic,  etc  —have  been  reached.'  ' 

"COVER    UP   THEIR    TRACKS  ' 

Sidney  Rogerson  has  told  us  how  In  his  book  for  the  English 
series      It  Is  Interesting  to  note  these  passages:  ^   ^,     ^ 

•In  the  next  war.  as  in  the  laat.  the  result  will  probably  depend 
UDon  the  way  In  which  the  United  States  acts,  and  her  attitude 
will  reflect  the  reaction  of  her  public  to  propaganda  properly 
applied" 

^Fo'l  ^oiS^  tlSjr^hV  is^e  as  to  which  side  the  United  States 
would  take  hung  In  the  balance  and  if  the  final  result  was  a 
credit  to  our  propaganda,  we  were  helped  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  Germans.  They  continually  overreached  themselves  and.  with 
all  their  native  tendency  to  overorganlzatlon.  forgot  to  cover  up 
their  tracks      Their  propaganda  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  energetic. 

That  Is  the  real  story  behind  much  of  this  protest  against  the 
statement  that  we  are  being  propagandized  by  England  They 
want  to  be  certain  that  they  are  covering  up  their   tracks. 

Later  Mr  Rogerson.  In  his  book  after  discussing  the  sub- 
stratum of  suspicion  of  Great  Britain  In  the  United  States'  and 
how  much  of  this  had  been  eliminated  says: 

"At  the  moment  we  have  a  strong  section  of  American  opinion 
aeainst  \is.  but  if  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow  between  England 
and  Germany  this  mass  of  opinion  would  have  to  come  down  on 
one  side  or  the  other  and  It  will  be  marvelous  Indeed  if  German 
nropaganda  could  succeed  in  bringing  It  down  on  theirs. 

'In  general  the  situation  in  the  United  glates  is  more  favorable 
to  Great  Britain  than  in  1914.  in  that  the  obvious  centers  of  Infec- 


tion have  been  removed,  but  less  favorable  in  that  we  havej^'^" 
porarily  at  any  rate  lost  caste  as  a  'democrat  c  state  ^'^^''^  f 
the  nronaeanda  which  represents  us  as  truckling  to.  or  at  least 
having    truck    wlTh    -dictators.'     Though    we    are    not    unfavorably 

pLced.  we  shall  require  to  do  much  P^^P'-^^,^"^^;"  f/P  ^aVt  wS 
States  benevolently  neutral  To  persuade  h"  to  tal^e  our  part  will 
be  much  more  difficult,  so  difficult  a,s  to  ^e  unlikely  to  succeed^  It 
will  need  a  definite  threat  to  America,  a  threat  moreover,  wmch 
Will  have  to  be  brought  home  by  propaganda  to  ever>  citizen  before 
the  Republic  will  again  take  arms  in  an  "^^["'^l  ^'^"f  "'_„  ^,! 
Dosltion  will  naturally  be  considerably  eased  if  Japan  were  in 
?Slied.  and  thfs  muht  and  probably  --"Id  bring  America  in  with- 
out further  ado.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious 
obUrof  our  propagandists  to  achieve  this.  Just  as  during  the 
Great  War  the?  succeeded  in  embroiling  the   United  States  with 

°"FY,rmnatelv.  with  America  our  propaganda  is  on  firm  ground. 
We  can  be  entirely  sincere,  as  our  main  plank  will  be  the  old  demo- 
crat^?" ne  We  must  clearlv  enunciate  our  belief  in  the  democratic 
form  of  government  and  our  firm  resolve  to  adhere  to  it. 

PARKER   TELLS    HOW 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  written  how  the  EnglLsh  propaganda  was 
eiven  to  the  United  States  from  1914  to  1917.  It  is  worth  repeating: 
"Perhaps  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
my  own  work,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  in  a  way  a  story 
bv  itself  but  I  feel  Justified  in  writing  one  or  two  paragraphs  about 
I  It  Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  Central  Powers  I  became  responsible  for  American  publicity. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sco-je  of  my  department  was  very  exten- 
sive and  its  activities  widely  ranged.  Among  the  activities  was  a 
weeklv  report  to  the  British  Cabinet  on  th-  state  of  American  opin- 
ion and  constant  touch  with  the  permanent  correspondents  of 
American  newspapers  in  England.  I  also  Jrequently  arranged  for 
important  public  men  in  England  to  act  for  us  by  interviews  in 
Am-rlcan  n°wspapers;  and  amoni?  these  distinguished  people  were 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  the  present  Prime  Minister.  Viscount  Grey  Mr^ 
Balfour  Mr  Bonar  Law.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Edward 
Carbon  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Mr  Walter  Runclman.  the  Lord  Chan- 
celor  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain.  Lord  Cromer,  Will  Crooks.  Lord 
Curzon  Lord  Gladstone.  Lord  Haldane.  Mr.  Henry  James.  Mr.  John 
Redmond.  Mr.  Selfrldge,  Mr.  Zangwlll.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and 
fully  a  hundred  others.  ,     ^.  ,,  , 

•Among  other  things,  we  supplied  360  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
States  of  the  United  States  with  an  English  newspaper,  which  gives 
a  weekly  review  and  comment  of  the  affairs  of  the  war.  We  estab- 
li-^hed  connection  with  the  man  in  the  .street  through  cinema  pic- 
tures of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  through  interviews,  articles, 
pamphlets,  etc  ;  and  by  letters  in  reply  to  individual  American 
critics  which  were  printed  In  the  ch.cf  newspapers  of  the  SUte  in 
which  they  lived,  and  were  copied  in  new.-^papcrs  of  other  and  nelgh- 
borinz  States  We  advised  and  stimulated  many  people  to  *Tlto 
articles  we  utilized  the  friendly  services  and  assistance  of  confi- 
dential friends:  we  had  reports  from  Important  Americans  con- 
•itantly  and  established  association,  by  personal  correspondence, 
with  influential  and  eminent  people  of  every  profession  in  the 
United  States,  bet;innlng  with  university  and  college  presidents, 
professors  and  scientific  men.  and  running  through  all  the  ranges 
of  the  population.  We  asked  our  friends  and  correspondents  to 
arrange  for  speeches,  debates,  and  lectures  by  American  citizens,  but 
we  did  not  encourage  Britishers  to  go  to  America  and  preach  tht; 
doctrine  of  entrance  into  the  war.  Besides  an  immense  private 
corre«;pondence  with  individuals,  we  had  our  documents  and  litera- 
ture sent  to  great  numbers  of  public  libraries.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  societies, 
universities,  colleges,  historical  societies,  clubs,  and  newspapers. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance In  the  United  States  and  in  knowing  that  a  great 
many  people  had  read  my  books  and  were  not  prejudiced  against 
me.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  could  not  be  driven, 
preached  to.  or  shoved  Into  the  war.  and  that  when  they  did 
enter  it  would  be  the  result  of  their  own  Judgment  and  not  the 
result  of  exhortation,  eloquence,  or  fanatical  pres.sure  of  Britishers." 

THE    PEOPLE    SHOULD    HAVE    FACTS 

Now.  after  reading  It.  do  you  not  see  the  same  methods  being 
used  in  1939  and  1940? 

Sir  Gilbert  said  In  1917  that  the  work  was  "one  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  ■■  It  Is  more  so  In  1940.  Rogerson  had  slated 
that  the  great  mistake  of  German  propaganda  was  that  they  had 
failed  "to  cover  up  their  tracks  " 

Lord  Lothian  wants  to  be  sure  that  American  sentiment  does 
not  become  persuaded  that  it  is  being  maneuvered  into  involve- 
ment. He  is  exercising  all  care  that  the  people  cannot  trace  back 
these  propaganda  attempts  to  England 

Why  should  our  own  people  fight  an  investigation  of  all 
foreign  propaganda  in  America?  Why  should  high  Government 
officials  fight  the  move  to  give  the  people  of  otir  country  the  truth 
about  this  drive  to  get  us  into  the  war? 

American  boys  who  have  to  die  in  war  should  know  the  story 
of  the  attempt  to  Involve  tis  in  the  battle  They  should  know  It 
now.  not  20  years  later  as  they  lie  in  the  beds  of  the  veterans' 
hospitals. 


Wanted:  An  Oregon  Coast  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  urider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  foUcwing  story  written  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  in  the  Oregonian  of  July  14.  1940.  entitled. 
"Wanted:  An  Oregon  Coast  National  Park."  Mr.  Neuberger 
has  detailed  the  reasons  for  creation  of  this  new  national  park 
in  Oregon,  legislation  for  which  is  being  sponsored  by  Ore- 
gon's senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNary. 
Mr.  Neuberger's  story  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian  (Portland,  Oreg.)  of  July  14.  1940) 
Wanted:   An  Oregon  Co.kst  N.'.ttonal  Park— Proposed  Playground 
Takes  in  30  000  Acres  in  Cttrrt  CorNTY — Senator  Chari  es  L  Mc- 
Nart  Has  Introduced  Bill  To  Establish  Park— Wilderness  Could 
Bk  TuRmm  Into  Rlcrrational  Area  Second  to  None 

(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 
White  men  first  saw  Oregon  from  the  sea.     Pour  centuries  ago 
a  Spanish    marirer.    Bartcilome    F\?rrelo.    sailed    north    cf    the   forty- 
second   parallel   and   from  the  pocp  deck  of  his  frigate  sighted  a 
majestic  coast  line.  ^     ^i      ^ 

Capes  Jutted  Into  the  ocean  like  huge  paws.  Grim  headlands 
frowned  down  on  the  water,  Mediterranean-blue,  where  It  dashed 
aeainst  the  rocks  Breakers  greeted  the  silent  wilderness  with  a 
dull  roar  Grassy  swales  and  dark  hlUa  framed  the  horla^n  Fir 
trees  fringed  the  ridges  Here  and  there  the  verdure  was  pocked 
with  broad  meadows 

This  spectacle  that  the  swarthy  navigator  saw  Is  Ftlll  to  be  seen, 
outliving  the  maritime  dominance  of  the  country  which  discovered 
It  Today  It  Is  the  most  Impressive  stretch  of  seacoest  along  the 
western  rim  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  between  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Mexican  border  matches  it.  Soon  It  may  be  the  major 
national  park  In  the  Nation  bordering  excltislvely  on  the  ocean 

America  has  many  great  national  parks,  and  practically  all  of 
them  are  In  mountain  and  upland  regions  They  enshrine  lofty 
peaks,  deep  canyons,  and  tumbling  waterfalls.  The  two  newest 
parks  are  also  of  this  type— the  Olympic  Peninsula  Park,  Just  west 
of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Kings  Oanyon  Park  In  the  high  Sierras  of 
Callfcmia. 

The  Oregon  CooBt  National  Park  would  be  vtrtually  unique  Now 
only  two  parks  touch  either  ocean  A  narrow  strip  of  the  Olympic 
Park  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  small  Acadia  Park 
In  Maine  encompasses  some  beaches  which  border  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  Oregon  park  would  take  precedence  over  both  of  these  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  seacoast  vistas. 

The  proposed  park  has  been  tentatively  outlined  to  Include  30.000 
acres  of  land  In  Curry  County,  which  forms  the  extreme  southwest 
•corner  of  the  State  It  would  be  approximately  21  miles  long  and 
4  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  point.  It  would  start  Just  south  of  the 
town  of  Gold  Beach,  and  would  end  slightly  north  of  the  town  of 
Brookings,  which  Is  only  6  miles  from  the  Oregon-California  Inter- 
state boundary. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  motor-log  trip  to  the  area  which  may  become 
a  Federal  playground  for  people  from  aU  over  America  The  motor- 
log  sponsored  by  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  State  Motor  Asso- 
ciation, numbered  as  travelers  Wallace  Sprague.  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Stxitesman;  Ralph  Otflord.  photographer  for  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  Commission:  Glen  O.  SteveiMon.  landscape  architect 
for  the  State  department  of  parks,  and  the  writer  of  this  article. 
An  un<-fBclal  participant  In  the  Journey  was  Sam  H  Boardman.  the 
veteran  State  superintendent  of  parks,  who  went  along  as  far  as 
Gold  Beach.  Tliere  he  met  Miss  Harlean  James  of  the  American 
Civic  and  Plannlnj;  Association,  one  of  the  country's  noted  authori- 
ties on  national  pjarks.  and  conveyed  her  about  the  area  by  car. 
While  he  did  this  thf  rest  of  us  Invaded  the  wilderness  portions  on 
foot  Mr  Boardman  spent  the  evenings  listening  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  on  the  radio,  while  we  doused  our  creaking 
Joints  with  rubbing  alcohol 

The  national  parks  of  the  United  States  are  inspiring  to  see  The 
Grand  Canyon  and  Tosemlte  Falls  make  the  heart  beat  faster.  The 
one  criticism  of  thew  magnificent  re^ons  is  that  there  is  not  sufB- 
cient  recreational  activity  to  keep  the  average  American  occupied. 
The  contemplated  Oregon  Coast  Park  would  remedy  this  deficiency 
If  any  park  could.  It  would  have  virtually  aU  the  recreational 
faculties  available  in  the  outdooim. 


There  would  be  surf  bathing,  of  course.  At  several  places  the 
slopes  level  out  Into  enough  flat  land  to  make  a  golf  links  possible. 
The  ooean  is  generally  smooth  and  tranquU  and  boating  would  De 
safe  Easy  trails  would  be  suitable  both  for  hiking  and  horseback 
riding  Beaches  and  grasJ^r  hillsides  would  make  Ideal  spots  for 
picnicking  Abow  the  steep  headlands  are  open  areas  where  hotels. 
inns,  tourist  cabins,  tennis  courts,  and  other  structures  might  be 

built.  ^       c  # 

The  proposed  park  Is  ribbed  with  numerous  creeks.  Some  ol 
these  splash  off  the  capes  and  empty  almost  directly  Into  the  ocean. 
Several  waterfalls  plummet  right  onto  the  sand.  A  few  miles  north 
of  the  park  the  Rogue  River  rushes  out  of  the  highlands.  This  la 
a  flshermans  Canaan  Beyond  the  edges  of  the  park  are  dales  and 
forests  dotted  with  deer  tracks;  no  hunting  U  allowed  within  the 
borders  of  national  parks. 

Mighty  convolutions  of  the  earth  occurred  when  the  seacoast  « 
Curry  County  orlglnaUy  was  twisted  and  buckled  into  existence. 
Then  the  ocean  went  to  work.  For  countless  epoctis  the  Pacific 
clawed  at  the  shore  with  talons  of  white-capped  water  Breakers 
bit  Into  the  rocks  and  wore  down  hillsides.  Trees  and  foliage  began 
to  mat  the  ridges  ^^^ere  the  sea  had  snapped  most  sharply,  cavet, 
and  natural  bridges  appeared. 

This  was  the  scene  that  awaited  Ferrelo.  when  his  ship  the 
Victoria  stood  offshore  In  1542.  This  was  the  scene  that  awaited 
us.  on  our  recent  pilgrimage  to  Curry  County.  And  this  Is  the 
scene  which  awaits  Americans  who  eventually  will  visit  the  Oregon 
Coast  National  Park.  The  park  may  not  be  established  Immedi- 
ately, but  It  Is  definitely  next  on  the  list  of  areas  to  be  added  to 
the  country's  far-flung  park  domain. 

We  reached  the  region  easily.  In  the  white  motoring  car  of  the 
motor  association,  we  drove  down  the  picturesque  coast  hlgnway 
to  Gold  Beach.  We  ensconced  ourselves  at  the  Sunset  Inn.  ate  a 
steak  dinner  and  prepared  to  trek  into  the  seacoast  area.  "You 
fellows  better  get  to  bed  early,"  warned  Sam  Boardman  with  a 
FUfpicioup  twinklf  in  his  blue  eyes  "You  may  have  quite  a 
walk  tomorrow,"  We  thought  he  said  this  a  little  sanctimoniously, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  own  inspection  would  be  done  in  the 
automobile. 

From  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Carpentervllle,  1.700  feet  above  the 
ocean,  we  trudged  all  the  way  down  to  the  sea.     Going  down  was 

not  so  bad 

The  beach  near  Whale's  Head  and  Cape  Ferrelo  on  which  we 
finally  found  ourselves  was  an  ideal  spot.  Crags  hemmed  It  in 
on  both  sides.  Behind  us  the  hill  loomed  up  almost  perpendicu- 
larly. •  Caves,  natural  bridges,  and  grotesque  rock  formations  were 
legion.  Wally  Sprague  observed  that  It  was  a  perfect  smugglers' 
cove;  and  so  It  was.  One  could  almost  Imagine  cutlass- wearing 
seafarers  hauling  loot  out  of  boats  concealed  behind  those  majestic 
promontories. 

Down  to  the  beach  a  brook  trickled,  pavtsing  once  in  a  bathtub- 
like pool  and  then  making  the  final  drop  to  the  sand.  We  gobbled 
sandwiches  and  drank  the  coffee  Stevenson  had  concocted  In  a 
battered  can.  and  wondered  how  civilization  had  passed  by  so  IdyUlc 
a  scene.  The  tortured  rocks,  looming  In  grotto  formations  above 
the  tossing  sea,  were  like  the  background  of  some  painting  by  Max- 
field  Parrlsh.  Out  In  the  ocean,  waves  swirled  against  offshore  rocks 
and  now  and  then  shot  skyward  in  tall  geysers. 

Slowly  the  sun  made  Its  heglra  across  the  heavens.  The  time  had 
come  for  us  to  leave.  Glfford.  who  had  shot  dozens  of  pictures. 
hoisted  the  heavy  photographic  equipment  Into  his  pack.  The 
other  knapsack  was  picked  up  by  Stevenson.  The  tripod  and  camera 
case  were  carried  by  Wally  Sprague.  Your  correspondent  packed 
the  extra  roll  of  films.  Thus  burdened,  we  set  out.  Somehow, 
going  back  was  not  as  easy  as  coming  down  had  been.  The  graaa 
on  the  slopes  was  dry  and  slippery  and  we  longed  for  crampons. 

TOmTKED    ROCKS   FORM    MAKT   GH0TT08    NEAR    SEA 

Up  a  narrow  gully  we  trudged,  and  then  across  a  green  awale. 
The  fir-mantled  hills  were  before  us  now.  and  we  started  up  them. 
The  ocean  receded  In  the  distance.  The  hills  became  steeper. 
Still  we  kept  on  Had  we  come  this  fso-  In  the  morning?  Gifford'i 
heavy  pack  was  bogging  him  down.  Yotir  correspondent  seized  the 
roll  of  films  more  firmly  and  refused  to  let  anyone  share  the 
burden  The  sun  touched  the  western  horizon  and  we  yet  had  not 
attained  the  summit.  When  at  last  we  reached  CarpenterviUe,  we 
vowed  that  all  the  wilderness  is  not  in  the  mountains  and  that 
plenty  of  It  Is  along  the  seacoast. 

After  buying  all  the  soda  pop  In  the  community  and  reluctantly 
permitting  Sprague  to  purchase  a  pound  of  goat'p  milk  cheese,  we 
returned  to  Gold  Beach.  Yotir  correspondent,  with  ruined  trousers, 
aching  Joints,  stiff  muscles,  dirty  face,  and  totisled  hair,  was 
dragged  through  the  lobby  of  the  Sunset  Inn  and  up  to  his  room. 
Several  children,  frightened  at  the  apparition,  were  soothed  by  the 
placid  Mr.  Boardman.  who  sat  calmly  In  a  wicker  rocking  chair,  not 
in  the  least  fatigued  from  his  long  automobile  ride. 

After  wrapping  ourselves  around  double  T-bones.  supplemented 
with  hot  biscuits  and  blackberry  pie.  we  took  stock  of  the  situation 
and  decided  that  not  only  would  the  Oregon  coast  area  make  an 
excellent  national  park,  but  that  It  has  an  excellent  chance  to 
become  a  national  park.  Occasionally  national  park  controversies 
drag  on  for  years  The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  for  example, 
was  flret  proposed  in  1887,  yet  did  not  develop  into  a  reality 
unUl  1910. 
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More  favorable  circumstances  confront  the  Oregon  coast  park. 
A  bill  providing  for  a  national  park  along  the  coast  of  Curry  County, 
not  to  exceed  30.000  acres  In  size,  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Chahlxs  L  McNart  Oregon-s  distinguished  senior  Senator.  His 
measure  has  been  approved  by  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  other 
officials  of  the  EKpartment  of  the  Interior,  according  to  A  E.  Dema- 
ray  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  "In  my  opinion, 
adds  Demarav,  "it  is  altogether  fitting  to  give  the  Nation  another 
national  park  in  the  magniflcent  region  under  consideration. 

V'olent  bickering  has  shaken  recent  efforts  to  establish  new 
parks  The  Washington  State  Planning  Council  claimed  the  new 
Olympic  park  would  fortify  too  much  timber  The  California  Legis- 
lature protested  that  the  Kings  Canyon  park  would  lock  up  val- 
uable  mineral  and  water  resources.  Ranchers  in  Idaho  and  eastern 
Oregon  are  cfraid  that  a  park  at  Hell's  Canyon  would  starve  the 
erazine  Ir.dastry  by  taking  the  high  pastures  out  of  use  Settlers 
on  the  Hch  and  Queets  Rivers  are  now  claiming  that  extension  of 
the  Olympic  park  wUl  root  them  out  of  their  homes. 

SMALL    tN    COMPAKISON    TO    OTHER    PARKS 

The  Oregon  Coast  Park,  however.  Is  menaced  by  none  of  this 
erumbline  The  park  would  encompass  comparatively  little  land 
of  economic  Importance  And  it  would  be  only  30.000  acres  in  ex- 
tent as  contrasted  with  the  452.000  acres  of  Kings  Canyon  and 
898  000  acres  of  the  Olympic.  There  Is  scarcely  any  local  ob  ectlon 
to  the  idea.  Governor  Charles  A  Sprague  favors  the  proposal  Nor 
Is  the  scheme  confused  by  the  long-standing  and  extremely  bitter 
dispute  between  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  United  States 

Forest  Service.  » 

This  dispute  has  Intruded  Into  nearly  every  attempt  to  create 
new  parks  This  Is  because  the  bulk  of  the  new  parks  have  been 
areas  taken  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  and  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Park  Service  Rivalry  has  been  in- 
ten.se  The  Oregon  coast  area,  although  only  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  is  not  within  the  forest  proper. 
Thus  the  controversy  between  the  two  Government  Bureaus  is 
escaped 

STRATEGIC  RICION  MIDWAY  BETWEEN  COLUMBIA.  GOLDEN  GATE 
Sam  Boardman  estimates  It  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood 
of  »500.000  to  buy  out  the  private  land  holdings  In  the  park  area. 
This  Includes  the  upper  slop)es  and  the  meadows  above  the  capes. 
The  tidal  lands  along  the  ocean,  thanks  to  precautions  taken 
many  years  ago  by  Oswald  West  when  he  was  governor,  belong  to 
the  State  of  Oregon.  For  half  a  million  dollars  Boardman  be- 
lieves the  National  Government  can  acquire  a  playground  of 
matchless  grandeur. 

The  region  Is  strategically  located  It  is  midway  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  coast  highway  The 
speedometer  on  the  motorlog  car  showed  315  miles  from  Port- 
land to  Gold  Beach  It  is  approximately  that  distance  from  Gold 
Beach  to  San  Francisco  The  new  bridges  on  the  coast  highway, 
spanning  bays  and  inlets  formerly  navigated  by  ferry  boats,  have 
made  the  read  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  along  the  Pacific 
slope  Certainly  it  Is  the  most  picturesque  thoroughfare,  now 
clinging  to  massive  headlands,  now  winding  through  dense  forests 
Its  beauty  Is  varied  and  eternal. 

The  climate  Is  mild.  The  Acadia  Park  on  the  Maine  seacoast  is 
lce-!ocke<l  In  winter  Snow  Is  an  oddity  in  Curry  County,  at  least 
along  the  ocean.  Rainfall  is  about  60  inches  annually  This  is  less 
than  half  the  colossal  126  Inches  of  rainfall  which  drench  the 
western  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  Olympic  National  Park  Not  a 
drop  of  rain  disturbed  our  4  days  In  the  park  area.  On  only  one  of 
thoee  days  was  the  ocean  shrouded  In  fog  The  rest  of  the  time  the 
weather  was  clear  and  sharp,  outlining  the  cliffs  and  ridges  In  sharp 

relief.  _  _ 

The  new  park  in  the  Sierras  is  called  the  John  Muir-Kings  Canyon 
Park,  and  perhaps  the  name  of  Sam  Boardman  should  be  linked 
with  the  Oregon  coast  park.  It  is  his  Idea.  Sam,  who  looks  some- 
~-  thing  like  the  late  F.  A  Sllcox.  beloved  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Is  white-haired  and  easy-going.  As  are  all  men  who  love  the  woods 
and  open  spaces,  he  is  a  zealot.  Setting  aside  wUderness  areas  and 
scenic  plots  in  State  and  Federal  parks  is  a  crusade  with  him.  He 
believes  »he  $500,000  put  up  for  the  coast  park  would  be  an  invest- 
ment m  the  future,  the  establishing  of  a  heritage  for  the  pecple  of 
EXicceedlng  generations. 

warrxR   has  good   word  for  the  project 

A  requirement  of  any  complete  national  park  Is  that  part  of  It 
be  adaptable  to  preservation  In  Its  original  untouched  condition. 
The  Curry  County  seacoast  meete  this  prerequisite  Glen  Steven- 
son says  that  the  coves  and  beaches  which  we  visited  might  remain 
«8  a  primeval  area,  while  the  gentler  slopes  on  both  sides  could 
be  penetrated  by  roads  and  wide  trails.  The  core  of  the  coast 
perk  couW  be  a  patch  of  frontier.  This,  in  turn,  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  areas  developed  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes 

Harlean  James,  author  of  The  Romance  of  the  National  Parks 
and  numerous  other  books,  la  one  of  the  main  forces  in  the 
American  conservation  movement.  She  was  the  principal  lobbyist 
for  the  vast  park  on  the  Olympic  peninsula.  Evidently  Sam 
Boardman's  tour  of  the  Curry  County  seacoast  convinced  her  that 
the  Oregon  park  requires  her  attention,  too. 

"Oregon  has  been  wise."  Miss  James  wired  the  Oregonlan  last 
week  "in  sectu-lng  for  public  use  a  greater  proportion  of  Its  ocean 
frontage  than  any  other  State  The  southern  Oregon  coast  of  high 
headlands  virgin  forests,  and  sandy  beaches  should  offer  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  national  seashore  park."  Incidentally,  the  na- 
tional park  would  be  directly  adjacent  to  the  small  but  picturesque 
State  park  on  the  rocky  crest  of  Cape  Sebastian. 


The  Journey  ended,  we  headed  toward  home  Our  car  twLsted 
around  the  shore  line  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rotnie  and  we  leaked 
back  In  row  on  row.  capes  forked  out  to  sea.  They  resembled  the 
prows  of  monstrous  dreadnoughts  In  the  soft  light  of  the  late 
afternoon  ocean  and  hillsides  blended  The  headland.s  Ferrelo  had 
seen  in  1542  and  Drake  had  seen  three  decades  later  were  tall  and 
stern  Guardians  of  the  Oregon  country,  they  lifted  their  tree- 
cloaked  summits  toward  the  sky  Perhaps  this  scene,  we  thought, 
may  soon  be  a  landmark  familiar  to  the  multitude  of  our  country- 
men who  each  year  pilgrimage  to  the  national  parks  of  the  far 
West. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B    BANKHEAD.  OP  ALABAMA 


Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Hon.  Willwm  B.  Bankhead.  afi 
temporary  chairman.  Democratic  National  Convention.  Chi- 
cago. 111..  July  15.  1940: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats.  I  am.  of  course,  very  deeply 
and  profoundly  grateful  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  bping 
named  as  temporary  chairman  of  this  great  convention.  It  is  a 
great  personal  gratification  to  be  introduced  by  the  man  who  has 
been  of  such  inestimable  value  and  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party  for  two  terms  as  our  national  chairman,  and  who  likewise 
has  served  with  great  success,  ability,  and  distinction  a.s  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States — your  friend  and  mine,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley 

It  is  a  heartening  and  inspiring  spectacle  to  look  out  upon  this 
vast  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  loyal  guests  who  will 
be  so  deeply  interested  In  our  actions  and  deliberations.  We  are 
Justlfled  in  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  great  poMtlcal  party, 
which  over  a  period  of  years  almost  as  great  as  the  life  of  our 
Republic  Itself,  in  victory  or  defeat,  in  power  or  removed  from 
power  has  durin?  all  the  decades  of  Its  existence,  proclaimed  Its 
allegiance  to  that  fundamental  political  maxim  announced  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "equal  rights  to  all  men  and  special  privileges 
to  none  "  That  means,  in  essence,  that  our  parly  in  the  ancient 
days  as  well  as  on  this  night,  believes  in  and  fights  for  the  basic 
and  Irreducible  human  rights  of  the  American  citizen  We  are 
here  assembled  to  pledge  renewed  allegiance  to  that  cherished 
creed,  and  to  send  forth  to  the  people  the  assurance  that  if  con- 
tinued in  power  we  shall   not  depart  from  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

Under  our  system  of  government.  It  is  Just  and  equitable  for  the 
electorate  to  judge,  and  to  reward  or  punish  a  national  party,  not 
upon  the  basis  of  Its  platform  promises  alone,  but  strictly  upon 
the  record  of  Its  performance  and  accomplishments  as  an  Instru-- 
mentality  of  public  service.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  that  prin- 
ciple the  straightedge  and   yardstick   of   this  address 

If  we  do  not  gravely  misapprehend  the  present  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  American  people,  they  are  now  in  no  mood  to  be 
moved  or  influenced  by  petty  and  vindictive  exaggerations  of  Issues 
or  events  that  are  of  no  vital  concern  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  possibly  the  last  surviving 
outpost  of  democracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  The  minds  of 
the  American  people  are  now  so  deeply  engrossed  In  matters  of 
grave  and  profound  concern  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
our  established  order  of  life  and  institutions,  that  they  will  have 
no  tolerance  for  the  superflclal  banalities  of  politics.  An  election 
must  be  held,  but  aside  from  legitimate  discussions  of  the  records 
of  the  two  parties  and  their  candidates  and  platforms,  the 
major  objective  ol  both  parties  must  be  unity  and  solidarity  of 
purpose  in  preserving  Inviolate  the  structure  of  our  Government 
and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  its  people 

We  all  recognize  that  ours  Is  a  government  by  political  parties 
and  that,  as  Instrumentalities  of  government,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  freedom  in  carrying  legitimately 
disputed  Issues  to  the  p)eople  But  such  Issues  should  be  fairly 
presented.  They  should  be  clothed  in  the  garments  of  truth  and 
tolerance  and  reascni  Neither  our  party  nor  the  opposition  can. 
in  terrible  times  like  these,  profit  by  a  departure  from  this 
principle. 

THE    RECORD    OF    ROOSEVELT'S    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Democratic  Party  has  now  been  in  absolute  control  of  the 
Government  for  7 '2  years.  In  order  to  get  back  to  the  postulate 
of  party  responsibility  to  the  people  and  in  order  that  the  people 
might  have  a  fair  bai-is  of  appraisal  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have 
done,  on  the  whole,  a  good  or  an  evil  Job  under  that  responsibility, 
it  Is  Jtist  and  even  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  conditions  which 
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prevailed  In  oin-  social  and  economic  stattw  when,  under  the  over- 
whelming mandate  of  the  American  people,  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration took  charge  of  the  Government  on  March  4,  1933  I  think 
it  Ls  proper  that  it  be  said.  In  all  candor,  that  none  of  us  who 
have  had  part  In  formulating  and  administering  the  policies  that 
have  been  enacted  Into  law  under  this  administration  can  jtistly 
claim  that  no  mistakes  have  been  made.  Temporary  errors  in 
policy  and  In  the  administration  of  policies  were  Inevitable  In 
undertaking  to  cure  and  correct  a  situation  that  had  attained  the 
phase  of  national  disaster  and  social  and  «-conomlc  chaos.  It  Is 
too  much  to  hope  that  there  will  ever  be  Infallibility  In  the  arena 
of  political  action  and  the  American  people  ftilly  understand  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  that  statement. 

No  other  administration  in  peacetimes  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  had  ever  confronted  such  a  desperate  situation  as 
that  which  we  Inherited  on  March  4.  1933.  nor  one  which  called 
for  the  Instant  exercise  of  greater  genlxis  of  leadership  and  cour- 
age. It  was  without  precedent  in  Its  forebodings  of  disaster  to 
our  democratic  Institutions  The  American  people  have  not  for- 
gotten that  period  of  total  collapse  and  desperation  In  all  branches 
of  human  endeavor. 

A  decent  respect  for  your  Indulgence  will  not  permit  me  to 
attempt  a  detailed  synopsis  of  the  outstanding  legislation  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  enacted  Into  law  to  meet  the  staggering 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  we  had  Inherited.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  are  now  familiar  with  the  operations  and  purposes 
of   that  program. 

The  first  heroic  remedy  adopted  was  to  declare  a  national  bank 
holiday  which  Involved  the  temporary  closing  of  our  National  and 
State  banks  which,  until  more  adequate  security  for  them  could 
be  obtained,  was  a  most  effective  remedy  against  the  total  collapse 
of  the  entire  banking  system  of  our  people,  although,  unfortu- 
nately, many  thousands  of  them  had  already  closed  their  doors, 
bringing  heartbreak  and  Immeasurable  distress  to  mUUons  of  the 
American   people 

Steps  were  then  taken  to  provide  for  the  reopening  of  the  yet 
solvent  banking  Institutions,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  and 
their  depositors  were  saved.  This  administration  enacted  what,  in 
my  opinion,  wiU  forever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  outstand- 
ing legislative  achievements  In  our  history,  and  that  Is  the  passage 
of  the  law  guaranteeing  the  absolute  safety  of  deposits  up  to  $5  000 
In  all  national  banks  and  State  banks  which  were  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  system  and  that  constitutes  98  percent  of  all  deposits. 
And.  now.  Instead  of  the  American  people  having  constant  and 
daUy  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  their  savings  and  deposits, 
they  can  always  be  assured  that  if  any  of  such  banks,  either 
through  bad  business  management  or  corruption,  closes  Its  doors, 
that  every  single  dime  of  their  money  will  be  paid  to  them  acroes 
the  teller's  cage  within  48  hours. 

Recognizing  the  terrible  truth  that  millions  of  our  people  had 
been  robbed  and  defrauded  out  of  their  Investments  by  an  unbridled 
and  unregtilated  system  of  corporate  manipulation  which  per- 
mitted crooked  promoters,  stock  Jobbers,  and  holding -company 
tycoons,  we  passed  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Ck)mm:ssion  Act 
under  the  operation  of  which  those  robbers  of  the  peoples  Invest- 
ments are  now  checked,  restrained,  and  regvUated  We  broke  up 
for  all  time  the  ruthless  and  unconscionable  holdlrig  companies 
allowed  to  flourish  In  all  their  ugly  and  wanton  plundering  of 
decent  citizens  under  former  Republican  administrations.  I  wonder 
If  any  of  you  people  in  this  section  (rf  the  coimtry  recall  the  col- 
lap.se  of  the  billion  Insull  utility  empire,  and  the  devastation  is 
brought  to  thousands  of  your  hopes  and  homes? 

We  provided  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  Instru- 
ments of  government  ever  devised.  It  has  acted  not  only  as  a 
medium  of  relief  for  the  destitute  famlMes  of  millions  of  American 
youth  but  at  the  same  time  has  been  of  inestimable  value  In  con- 
serving the  natural  resoxirces  of  the  country  and  of  giving  to  these 
young  men  a  fine  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  ever  have  achieved. 

When  this  administration  took  over  the  reins  of  power  there 
were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  men  and  women  of  employable 
age  without  any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  secure  Jobs  that  would 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  hungry  and  naked 
families.  It  would  have  been  a  heartless  and  cruel  omission  of  duty 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  their  necessities.  It  would  have  shown 
a  wanton  and  reckless  IndlfTerence  to  the  fundamental  duties  of  a 
great  democracy  had  we  not  taken  adequate  steps  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  these  men.  women,  and  children,  our  own  people,  who. 
without  their  fault,  had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  national 
catastrophe. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  met  that  duty  without  fear 
and  without  wavering  and.  In  addition  thereto,  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  the  Improve- 
menu  and  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  Its  operation  E\ery 
single  community  in  America  has  been  prospered  and  benefited  by 
this  program  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  funds  required  to 
effectuate  It.  These  are  not  fugitive  and  evanescent  benefits,  but 
they  are  tangible  and  enduring  for  future  generations,  who  will 
praise  our  foresight  In  establishing  them. 

This  administration  conceived  and  set  up  for  all  time  a  humane 
and  neces«=ary  program  for  the  softening  of  the  hardships  of  the 
aged  and  Infirm  of  the  rigors  of  Illness  and  the  despair  of  unem- 
ployment and  for  the  support  of  widows  and  dependent  children  and 

the  blind  ^  ^        ^     , 

We  established,  financed,  and  set  up  on  a  firm  and  enduring 
foundation  the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which,  for  ail  time, 
will  furnish  a  great  vehicle  for  the  development  and  conservation 


of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  that  great  geographical  area  which 
It  serves  which  will  be  a  potential  factor  In  flood  control  "and  navi- 
gation and  which  ofllers  new  ready  assistance  in  our  preparedness 
program  for  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  essential  ingredients 
of  national  defense. 

As  a  yardstick  for  the  control  of  excessive  power  and  light  rates, 
It  has  been  largely  Instrumental  In  forcing  the  reduction  of  charges 
to  confoimers  in  the  United  States  of  $500  000,000  since  its  con- 
struction We  have  taken  the  position  that  the  waters  In  our  rivers 
are  the  God-given  heritage  of  the  people  and  that  private  utility 
companies  have  no  vested  right  to  monopolize  their  exploitation 

We  esublished  and  made  actively  effective,  through  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  possibility  of  saving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  most  deserving  citizens  from  the  agony  and  Igno- 
miny of  being  evicted  from  their  rooftrees  and  firesides  We  have 
constructed  innumerable  slum -clearance  projects,  especially  in  the 
great  citle.s.  to  provide  decent  homesteads  for  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged, white  and  colored  alike,  and  through  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  have  afforded  credit  and  facilities  to  hundreds 
of  thou-sands  of  our  citizens  to  finance  and  build  their  own  homes. 

We  have  guaranteed  for  the  tirst  time  In  our  history  by  law 
the  basic  principle  of  giving  to  labor  In  this  country  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  with  employers  for  the  betterment  of  their 
wages  and  working  condiUons.  and  through  the  wage  and  hour  law 
have  assiu-ed  to  every  man  and  woman  who  tolls  In  the  Industries 
of  the  country  a  decent  wage  scale  and  fair  hours  of  labor,  and  X 
predict  here  and  now  that  the  great  masses  <rf  labor  in  this  country, 
organized  and  unorgarUzed.  will,  when  they  go  to  the  polls  next 
November,  not  forget  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  their 
friend  and  not  their  oppressor. 

Upon  that  partial  record  of  social  and  economic  legislative  action, 
we  propose  to  wage  the  coming  t>attle  without  any  spirit  of  time- 
serving or  apology,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  with  an  agresslve  justi- 
fication of  the  record  of  this  Democratic  administration. 

THE   RIPtTBLICAN    PLAT»K>RM 

We  have  now  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  Republican  plat- 
form adopted  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Republican  Party. 
If  that  be  the  case.  It  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
a  southern  border  State  during  the  1896  Presidential  campaign, 
when,  as  you  rememt>er,  the  vital  issue  was  free  silver  versus  the 
gold  standard.  A  certain  shrewd  old  politician  was  running  for 
reelection.  He  was  to  make  a  speech  In  a  commimlty  where  be 
was  very  doubtful  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  that  issue. 
During  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  was  pressed  many  times  by  a 
bewhiskered  spectator  in  the  crowd  to  define  his  views  on  the 
money  question,  and  finally,  seeing  that  he  was  driven  to  make  an 
answer,  he  replied:  "My  friend  has  asked  me  to  state  my  position 
on  the  money  question,  and  I  will  do  it  with  entire  frankness  and 
without  equivocation  whatever  and  here  It  is.  I  believe  in  the 
gold  standard.  I  believe  In  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  I  believe  in  a  large  circulation  of  greenback 
money,  and  a  right  smart  little  sprinkling  of  counterfeit."  The 
Prank  committee  and  their  platform  committee  were  In  labor  a 
long  long  time,  and  they  finally  brought  forth  a  weasel. 

It  Is  a  document  filled  with  equivocation  and  political  subterfuge, 
but  the  most  remarkable  significance  of  that  platform  is  the  fact 
that  despite  their  clamorous  and  bitter  denunciation  of  the  legis- 
lative program  of  this  administration,  they  did  not  have  the  con- 
fidence or  courage  to  demand  the  repeal  or  abolition  of  any  single 
one  of  the  major  laws  we  have  passed  for  liberal  government  and  a 
better  state  of  life  for  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  No 
greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  wisdom  and  soundness 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  program  of  this  administration.  How 
can  the  Republican  Party  go  before  the  electorate  In  November, 
urging  the  removal  from  power  of  that  party  whose  wisdom  and 
progressive  policies  they  were  compelled,  even  If  by  indirection,  to 
endorse.  ^       ^  _^ 

In  national  conventions  heretofore  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  pointing  with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm,  but  at  Philadelphia, 
while  there  was  much  viewing  with  alarm,  there  was  no  pointing 
with  pride,  for  the  obvlotis  reason  that  they  could  remember  nothing 
at  which  to  point.  That  platform  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
ephorlsm  that  "language  was  invented  to  conceal  thoughts." 

FARM    PBOGRAM 

It  Is  contended  by  Republican  leaders  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  not  support  our  party  in  November  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  of  this  administration.  I  refute  that  assertion.  I  do  It 
because  those  farmers  are  men  of  mtelllgence  and  with  a  high 
capacity  for  the  appraisal  of  legislative  action  as  It  affects  their 
personal  and  community  welfare.  At  the  end  of  a  Hoover  admin- 
istration, the  farmers  of  America  had  on  their  hands  an  unprece- 
dented panic  and  the  Hoover  Farm  Board.  The  effects  of  the  panic 
were  immeasurable  and  the  results  of  such  Farm  Board  activities 
were  worse,  as  our  farmers  will  remember. 

They  also  well  remember  the  prices  they  were  receiving  for  their 
products  m  that  fateful  hour  Since  we  came  Into  power  we  have 
pr(,gressively  enacted  for  their  benefit  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program;  the  lowest  farm  Interest  rates  In  our  entire  history; 
the  benefits  of  rural  electrification  of  their  homes;  marketing  agree- 
ments; commodity  loans;  research  Into  new  uses  and  new  markets; 
the  stamp  plan  for  distribution  of  surplus  commodities;  the  long- 
range  farm-tenant  program  whereby  such  tenants  may  acquire, 
under  reasonable  terms,  and  on  long  payments,  the  benefits  of 
owning  their  own  homes;  and  the  Immeasurable  benefits  to  them 
of  the  policy  of  parity  payments.  I  particularly  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to 
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Contp-ess  with  reference  to  the  parity-payment  program,  and  re- 
member that  this  was  a  direct  and  vital  Issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Government  shoiUd  undertake  by  this  means  to  equalize,  at 
least  in  part,  the  prices  which  the  farmers  secured  for  their  products 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  their  production,  or  the  things  they  had 
to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

On  March  28.  1939.  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a  vote  to 
appropriate  $250,000,000  to  provide  for  such  parity  payments,  the 
Democrats  voted  for  the  proposition,  168.  and  Republicans  voted 
for  20  and  against,  135.  On  May  9  of  this  year  t>ie  vote  on  the 
proposal  for  $212.000000  for  parity  payments  to  farmers  was  for. 
Democrats  183.  Republicans  for.  22.  and  aeainst.  131  You  there 
have  a  concrete  example  of  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  which  the 
Republican  membership  of  the  House  took  upon  this  most  vital 
question  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  By  their  votes  shall  ye  know 
them. 

DEMOCKATIC    WORLD  PEACE   PROCBAM 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  discreditable,  efforts  ever 
made  by  a  political  party  to  fabricate  out  of  the  whole  cloth  and 
Without  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  It  is  the  charge  of  some 
RepubUcan  leaders  that  the  IDemocratic  Party  and  administration 
are  attempting  slyly  and  covertly  to  lead  tbe  United  States  into  the 
shambles  of  a  foreign  war. 

I  here  and  now  denounce  that  calumny,  and  assert  that  not  only 
is  this  Administration  opposed  absolutely  to  a  participation  In  any 
European  war.  but.  upon  the  contrary,  both  the  President  and  our 
able  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  and  a  Democratic  Congress 
have  done  everything  possible  within  the  bounds  of  reason  not  only 
to  preserve  peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  entire  world,  but  to  so  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations  that  every  precaution  would  be  taken  to 
keep  us  out  of  Involvement  In  a  foreistn  war.  He  has  especially  and 
consistently  addressed  his  activities  to  the  consolidation  of  that 
policy  in  this  hemisphere,  and  especially  with  our  sister  republics 
In  Latin  America. 

When  the  President  signed  the  first  neutrality  resolution  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1935.  he  did  so  with  this  statement; 

"I  have  approved  this  Joint  resolution  because  it  was  Intended  as 
an  expression  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people, 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  involve  us  In 
war  The  policy  of  the  Government  Is  definitely  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any  entanglements 
which  would  lead  us  Into  conflict." 

The  only  so-called  meddling  in  European  affairs  by  the  Executive 
has  been  based  entirely  upon  an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
against  the  spread  of  war.  and  In  behalf  of  humanity  and  adherence 
to  treaty  obligations  and  International  law.  As  the  head  of  a  great 
peace-loving  Republic,  and  as  a  great  humanitarian,  he  could  have 
done  no  less  Just  a  few  days  ago.  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  he 
sent  a  memorable  message  to  the  Congress  In  which  he  specifically 
and  definitely  gave  this  assurance  of  policy  to  the  American  people, 
and  I  quote  his  language : 

"That  we  are  opposed  to  war  Is  known  not  only  to  every  Ameri- 
can but  to  every  government  In  the  world.  We  will  not  use  oxir 
arms  In  the  way  of  aggression;  we  will  not  send  oxir  men  to  take 
part  In  European  wars." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  last 
year  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  recommended,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  passed,  amendments  to  the  existing  neutrality 
law  which  prohibited  the  shipment  in  American  vessels  of  cargoes 
Into  the  waters  of  the  belligerent  nations,  which.  If  it  had  not  been 
done  would  doubtless  long  before  this  have  Inevitably  drawn  us 
Into  the  conflict  for  the  same  reasons  which  Induced  America  to  go 
to  war  against  the  Central  Powers  in  1917.  On  the  vote  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  most  vital  proposal  for  keeping  out 
of  the  European  war.  on  the  final  roll  call  on  the  conference  report 
of  the  neutrality  bill,  there  were,  yeas.  Democrats  223.  Republicans 
18;  nays.  Democrats  29.  Republicans  141. 

SHADOW  or   HITLER 

My  fellow  countrymen,  we  are  assembled  at  the  most  fateful  mo- 
ment In  the  history  of  mankind.  The  sinister  shadow  of  a  cruel, 
savage  and  ruthless  despotism  hangs  like  a  pall  of  doom  over  the 
homes  and  the  Uvea  of  every  citizen  of  democratic  and  liberty-loving 
peoples  Already  this  Juggernaut  of  physical  force  and  brutal  power 
has  laid  Its  blighting  hand  upon  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of 
eight  small  and  defenseless  nations,  and  now  France  also  lies  in  the 
agony  and  ashes  of  the  totalitarian  destruction,  and  only  Great 
Britain  alone  stands  against  the  hurricane  of  the  "blitzkrieg."  And 
now  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  sworn  her  total  annihilation.  They 
have  furthermore  swam  eternal  enmity  against  all  so-called  de- 
cadent democracries.  and  that  includes  us. 

I  do  not  know  what  attitude  this  convention  may  take  on  that 
subject  but  I  know  that  It  Is  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
that  we  wUl  resist  to  the  death  any  compromise  of  our  democratic 
principles  with  those  malignant  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  we  do  not  propose  to  appease  those  aggressors  whose 
doctrines  wage  war  upon  every  sacred  principle  of  liberty  for  a  free 
people  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  and  our 
Federal  Constitution  preserved. 

NATIONAL  DETENSE 

I  now  propose  to  expose  another  flagrant  piece  of  Republican 
Dropaganda  by  which  they  are  endeavoring  during  this  campaign 
as  ^ey  have  already  done,  to  make  the  American  peop  e  believe  that 
this  administration  has  been  Indifferent  to  and  neglectful  of  the 
-  necessary  steps  to  prepare  and  make  Instantly  available  an  adequate 
system  of  national  defense  at  sea.  on  Und.  and  In  the  air.  National 
defense  is  a  sacred  trust.  When  a  matter  Involving  the  safety  of 
oiir  beloved  cotmtry  is  at  stake  we  should  all  be  united,  both  Dem- 


ocrats and  Republicans,  because  we  are  all  Americans.     In  critical 
times  such  as  these  we  should  l>e  thinking  less  of  the  political  differ- 
ences that  divide  us  and  more  of  the  national  interests  that  unite 
us     Until  the  Invasion  Just  2  months  ago  of  Norway.  Belgium.  Den- 
mark  and  the  Netherlands,  how  many  of  us  realized  the  full  portrnt 
of  events  overseas?    Prior  to  that  invasion.  I  heard  no  Republicans 
urging  a  national-defense  program  such  as  we  have  now  launched. 
During   the    12   years   of    Republican    administration    the    national- 
defense    record    was    one    of    continual    retrogression.      During    the 
11-year  period  between  1922.  the  year  of  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference, and  1934.  the  year  following  Democratic  charge  of  Govern- 
ment, they  laid  down  a  total  of  only  35  combatant  ships      Dviring 
the  last  3  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  not  one  single  ve-sol 
of  war  was  laid  down  by  our  Government.     During  this  administra- 
tion there  has  been  laid  down,  up  to  June  1940.  8  new  battleships. 
12  new  cruisers.  2  new  aircraft  carriers.  65  new  destroyers,  and  36 
new  submarines,  a  grand  total  of  153  new  units  In  7  years,  as  con- 
trasted  with   35   new   units   under   the    12-year    Republican    regime. 
This  Congress  has.  in  addition,  authorized  267  ships  of  war  to  give 
us  a  two-ocean   Navy,  a  sea  force  of  such  magnitude   and   power. 
Including   Its   air   force,   as  will   make  reasonably   certain  our   con- 
tinued dominance  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
cherished  Institutions. 

When  we  came  into  power  the  authorized  strength  of  our  stand- 
ing army  had  been  reduced  to  118.000  men  During  this  admin- 
istration It  has  been  constantly  increased  until  the  present  author- 
ized enli.^ted  strength  of  the  Army  is  375.000  men  and  the  National 
Guard  251.000  Our  air  force  has  t>een  Increased  in  like  proportion, 
with  the  ultimate  objective,  if  necessary,  of  50.000  planes,  manned 
by  the  most  efficient  flyers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That,  my 
friends.  Is  the  cold  record     Let  the  opposition  make  the  most  of  It. 

THE    ENEMY    WITHIN 

There  has  t)een  presented  a  summary  of  our  program  for  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  our  defense  against  an  enemy  from  overseas. 
But  such  danger  is  not  the  only  menace  to  our  national  security. 
There  Is  abundant  proof  that  lurking  within  the  shadows  of  our 
Government's  edifice,  laying  their  mischievous  plans  at  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  sap  and  mine  it.  or  to  put  the  red  torch  of  revolution 
and  disunion  against  our  democratic  form  of  government,  are  those 
forces  of  evil,  now  commonly  called  the  'fifth  column  "  No  one 
knows  how  great  are  their  numl)ers.  but  evidence  already  produced 
shows  that  they  run  Into  tens  of  thousands,  all  of  them  sworn  ene- 
mies of  our  form  of  government.  However  great  or  small  may  be 
their  number,  there  Is  no  place  In  the  United  States  for  a  single  one 
of  them  to  abide  In  freedom.  Congressional  legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  and  approved  by  the  President  providing  every  pos- 
sible restraint  upon  and  punishment  of  these  enemies  of  our  Insti- 
tutions that  could  be  devised  within  the  limits  of  our  Constitution. 
•  •••••• 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  to  the  recent  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  former  President  Hoover  posed  this  question: 
"Republicans,  are  you  ready  to  fight?  "  No  such  question  will  be 
propounded  to  the  Democrats  of  this  convention  or  those  of  the 
country.  We  began  to  fight  In  the  election  of  1932;  we  carried  on 
the  battle  in  1936  to  a  magnificent  victory,  and  we  are  already 
enliSted  for  the  duration  of  the  coming  conflict  to  preserve  to  the 
people  the  advances  we  have  made  in  liberal  government  for  the 
beneflt  and  protection  of  the  average  man  Fighting  by  our  side 
will  again  be  millions  of  Republicans  and  Independent  voters  who 
have  forever  forsworn  allegiance  to  the  forces  of  reaction. 

SPIRITUAL    REDEDICATION 

Sentiments  and  emotions  and  alarms  of  profound  slgnlflcance  are 
stirring  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people  as  a  result  of 
the  welter  and  destruction  of  the  foreign  wars,  and  they  are  In  deep 
apprehension  of  the  dangers  to  our  own  processes  of  llt)erty.  We  can 
all  somehow  sense  and  feel  a  new  consecration  to  the  priceless 
patrimony  t)equeathed  to  us  by  Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison. 
Hamilton,  and  their  associates  in  a  time  remote.  It  Is  an  Indefin- 
able patriotic  Incursion  that  is  touching  the  souls  of  men  here  in  our 
country.  While  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  one  to  Invoke  the  pre- 
rogatives of  an  ecclesiastic.  I  venture  far  enough  to  assert  that  there 
Is  no  armament  so  potent  and  enduring  as  that  of  the  observance  of 
moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  obligations  of  a  great  people  Without 
that  sanctuary,  there  can  be  no  perpetuation  of  the  decencies  and 
securities  of  any  type  of  civilization  With  that  Great  Comforter 
as  shield  and  buckler,  our  wealth,  our  power,  our  preparedness,  our 
love  of  liberty  will  forever  make  America  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable. 


Power  Plank  in  1940  Democratic  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  Party,  In 
their  national  convention,  after  solemn  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, named  for  their  standard  bearer  Wendell  L.  Will- 
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Be.  a  utility  executive.  This  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  economic  royalists  who  dominate  the  Republican 
Party  and  who  stand  for  reactionary  policies  and  ultra- 
conservative  and  monopolisUc  theories.  The  Republican 
nominee  peculiarly  and  fittingly  epitomizes  concentrated 
wealth,  selfish  interests.  corporaUon  and  utility  control,  and 
Interests  uniformly  antagonistic  to  the  public  welfare.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tric power.  This  declaration  succinctly  shows  the  long-estab- 
lished and  the  present  illicit  connection  between  the  power  I 
monopoly  and  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  firm  and  con- 
tinuing purpose  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  use  nationally 
owned  water  power  for  the  beneflt  of  all  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plank  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ELECTRIC   POWER 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Democratic  Party  has  won  the  first 
major  victories  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  tbeir  generation-old 
contest  with  the  power  monopoly. 

These  victories  have  resulted  In  the  recognition  of  certain  self- 
evident  principles  and  the  realization  of  vast  benefits  by  the  people 
These  principles,  long  opposed  by  the  Republican  Party,  are. 

That  the  power  of  falling  water  is  a  gift  from  God.  and  conse- 
quently belongs  not  to  a  prIvUeged  few  but  to  aU  the  people,  who 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  lU  benefits; 

That  the  people  have  the  right  through  their  Government  to 
develop  their  own  power  sites  and  bring  low -cost  electricity  to 
their  homes,  farms,  and  factories;  ..,  ^  ♦ 

That  publlc-utllny  holding  companies  mtist  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  the  means  by  which  a  few  men  can  pyramid  stocks  upon 
stocks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  vast  power  empires. 

We  have  condemned  the  Republican  policies  which  permitted  the 
victimizing  of  investors  In  the  securities  of  private  power  corpora- 
tions  and   the   exploitation   of    the   people   by   unnecessarily    high 

Utility  costs  .  ... 

We  have  condemned  the  opposition  of  utility  power  Interests 
which  delayed  for  years  the  development  of  national -defense  proj- 
ects In  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  and  which  obstructed  rlver-basln 
improvements  and  other  public  projects  bringing  low-cost  elecUlc 

power  to  the  people  ^     ^  ^   ^^ 

The  successful  power  developments  in  the  Tennessee  and  Co- 
lumbia River  basins  show  the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
establishing  Government  owned  and  operated  hydroelectric  plants 
In  the  interests  of  power  and  light  consumers. 

Through  these  Democratic  victories  whole  regions  have  been 
revived  and  restored  to  prosperous  habitation.  Production  costs 
have  been  reduced.  Industries  have  been  reestablished  which 
employ  men  and  capital.  Cheaper  electricity  has  brought  vast 
economic  benefits  to  thousands  of  homes  and  communities 

These  victories  of  the  j)eople  must  be  safeguarded.  They  will 
be  turned  to  defeat  If  the  Republican  Party  should  be  returned  to 
power  We  pledge  our  party  mllltantly  to  oppose  every  effort  to 
encroach  upon  the  inherent  right  of  our  people  to  be  provided  with 
this  primary  essential  of  llle  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  nomination  cf  a  utility  executive  by  the  Republican  Party 
as  Its  Presidential  candidate  raises  squarely  the  Issue  whether  the 
Nations  water  power  .shall  be  used  for  all  the  people  or  for  the 
•elfish  interests  of  a  few.     We  accept  that  issue. 


National  Agricultural  Progress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  DEMOCRATIC  DIGEST 


Mr  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
The  Democratic  Digest  for  June-JiUy  1940  entitled  "National 
Agricultural  Progress."  ^  .     ». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  The  Democratic  Digest  of  June-July  19401 
National   Acriculittral   Progress 

One  of  the  very  first  problems  attacked  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration wa.s  the  farm  problem.  Because  the  President  knew 
that   farm   prosperity    was   vital   to  recovery,   he   caUed   in  agricul- 


tural leaders  even  before  he  reopened  the  banks      In  two  months* 
time,  farm  legislation   was  enacted   and  the  farm  pn.->gram   began 

to  take  shape.  ».      .^ 

Throughout  the  7  years  since,  the  farm  program  has  continuea 
to  prow  and  develop.  It  has  had  striking  results  Tliere  has  been 
increased  income  to  the  farmers  and  higher  price  levels  for  their 
products  Their  Increased  purchasing  power  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous aid  to  business  and  employment  In  the  cities.  Millions  of 
farmers  have  cooperated  for  the  conservaUon  of  soil,  water,  and 

trees 

The  program  provides  measures  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
markets  and  the  expansion  of  domestic  markets  It  provides 
assistance  for  unfortunate  farm  families  net-ding  opportunity  to 
get  a  new  start  It  Is  building  a  permanent,  more  prosperous 
agriculture  with  long-range  benefits  not  only  for  those  on  the 
land,    but   for   the   entire   Nation. 

rARM    INCOMX    HIGHER 

In  New  Deal  years,  cash  farm  income  has  Increased  about  M 
percent,  rising  from  M.682.000.000  In  1982  to  $7,711  000.000  in  1939. 
Including  t arm-benefit  payments,  the  total  was  »8.618.000.000  in 
1939  Cash  Income  of  the  Nations  wheat  producers  at  the  end  of 
1939  had  Increased  by  98  percent;  cash  Income  of  cotton  producers 
by  32  i>ercent:  tobaCco  giowers  by  more  than  100  percent;  dairy 
farmers  by  37  percent:  and  growers  of  meat  nnimals  by  95  percent. 

PURCHASING    POWER   INCRKASEO 

Farm  prices  as  a  whole  Increased  43  percent  between  1932  and 
1939  rising  from  65  percent  of  the  pre-World  War  level  to  93 
percent  Other  prices  also  increased,  but  farm  prices  increased 
more  proportlonat.ely.  practically  doubling  the  farmer's  purchasing 
|K)wer.  ^  .  , 

In  1932.  just  before  the  New  Deal  took  oTer.  famwrs  were  able 
to  purchase  onlv  about  58  percent  as  much  of  city  goods  as  they 
had  in  1929.  By  1939.  their  purchasing  power  had  increased  to 
99   percent  of   the    1929   level. 

REAL-ESTATB     VALtTES     HICHRR 

By  1938  the  renewed  earning  power  of  farms,  as  measured  by 
increased  agricultural  Income,  was  reflected  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  farm  real-estate  values.  Total  value  of  farm  lands  and 
buildings     had      increased     by     $5,000,000,000.     $30,500,000,000     to 

$35,500,000,000.  .         ,      »  ,       . 

Forced  sales  of  farms  declined  89  percent;  voluntary  sales  in- 
creased 68  percent.  Since  1930.  the  Nation's  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  has  been  reduced  bv  more  than  $2.000  000.000  Since  1983. 
the  number  of  farm  bankruptcies  has  decreased  76  percent. 

CONSERVATION    ADVANCED 

Under  the  New  Deal,  conservation  has  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vance In  the  Nation's  history,  on  cropland  and  In  forest  This 
means  not  only  conservation  of  soil,  but  of  water  essential  for 
growth,  and  timber  essential  for  protection.  ,».„..     . 

Soil -conserving  agreements  cover  about  82  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
cropland.     Farmers    cooperating    with    the    Federal    farm    program 

!  all  employ  farming  practices  which  build  up  rather  than  deplete 
t  lipir  ficrcs 

Soil  Conservation  Service  operations  are  In  progress  on  <j.000.000 
acres  of  private  land  and  54  000. 000  acres  of  public  land  This  Is  an 
intensive  demonstratltni  program  to  show  farmers  the  most  pro- 
gressive methods  of  land  use  ^     .,  ^     ^ ,. 

Forest  conservation  Is  one  of  the  New  Deal's  proudest  records. 

'  National  forest-land  area  has  Increased  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  In  the  preceding  22  years.     Forest  Service  nurseries  have 

I  provided  125.000.000  trees  for  planting  on  131.000  acres  of  national 
forest  land  Eleven  thousand  miles  of  planting  In  the  shelterbclt 
nrovlde  badly  needed  protection  for  3.000.000  acres  of  land,  a  great 
success  although  ridiculed  at  Its  outset.  Plfty-five  million  trees 
were  distributed  for  farm  plantings  from  Federal-State  cooperative 

nil  T*^f*l*  iC^S 

The  C  C  C  Iwys  made  a  great  permanent  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation's  resources.  Outstanding  accomplishments 
include  the  planting  of  2.000.000.000  trees,  forestry  improvement  on 
3.000.000  acres,  erosion-control  work  on  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  farm  land. 

rARM    PRODUCnOW    STABILIZEO 

Bridging  the  gap  tx>tween  surpluses  and  scarcity  has  been  the 
outstanding  aim  of  the  New  Deal  farm  program.  All  farmers  have 
been  encouraged  to  reduce  acreage  on  crops  on  which  the  Nation 
had  been  producing  an  oversupply.  and  Increase  production  of 
crops  for  which  there  was  a  greater  need  Production  on  the 
whole  has  remained  at  approximately  the  1924^29  average. 

Btabillzatinn  has  gone  forward  on  many  fronts: 

The  ever-normal  granary  provides  for  storage  of  reserves  In  good 
years  for  use  In  years  of  crop  failure  It  operates  through  (1) 
commodity  storage  loans  and  (2)  crop  Insurance  for  w^eat^  In 
1938,  the  wheat  crop  was  unusually  large,  ai.d  ■t*""^  80  000  ooo 
bushels  were  stored  under  loans  Of  the  1938  corn  crop.  227.000.000 
bushels  were  stored  on  farms  under  loans 

The  Surplus  Marketing  program  buys  up  the  farm  surpluses 
of  perishable  and  semlperlshable  foods  and  uses  them  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  city  families  Since  October  1933  this  program  has 
been  responsible  for  the  purcha.se  and  distribution  of  five  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  surplus  farm  products.  Part  of  this  surplus 
went  to  the  school-lunch  program,  providing  free  lunches  dally  to 
two  and  one-half  million  undernourished  children.  The  rectnUy 
Introduced  food-stamp  plan  routes  the  surplus  food  through  com- 
mercial channels,   making   It   possible  for   low -Income  famUles  to 
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obtain  this  food  at  Its  comer  grocery.      A  low-ccst  milk:  program  Is    I 
also  under  way.  »v,.^™    1 

Surpluses  other  than  foods,  such  as  W.  P.  A.  made  cotton  clothing.  I 
and  the  home-made  mattress  program,  also  help  to  bridge  the  gap  , 
between  surplus  and  need. 

The    export-subsidy    program    protects   United    States    producers     | 
share  of  the  world  market  by  buying  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  at 
domestic  prices  and  selling  It  to  exporters  at  a  price  which  enables 
them  to  sell  on  the  world  market. 

Agrlcviltural  credit  services:  One  of  the  essential  elements  neces- 
sary to  agricultural  stability  and  security  Is  adequate  credit  at 
reasonable  rates.  This  the  New  Deal  has  provided  through  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Since  1933.  Individual  farmers  and 
farm  cooperatives  have  obtained  almost  »6.000.000,000  In  loans  and 
discounts  from  Institutions  under  P.  C.  A.  supervision. 

FARM    POVERTT    ATTACKED 

The  extreme  farm  poverty  of  the  depression  had  brought  special 
problems  to  the  dust  and  drought  areas  of  the  Midwest,  the  mi- 
gratory workers'  areas  of  the  far  West,  and  the  sharecropper  sections 
of  the  South.  Farm  poverty  In  general  and  these  particular  prob- 
lems were  attacked  along  the  following  lines: 

Rehabilitation  ?oan8  have  been  made  to  600.000  farmers  who  were 
on  relief  or  near  relief  status  to  assist  them  to  again  become  self- 
bupportlng.  These  families  have  repaid  nearly  a  third  of  the  money 
loaned  to  them.  ,r^„^^ 

Debt  adjustment  has  been  made  between  more  than  100.000 
farmers  and  their  creditors,  scaling  down  debts  totaling  more  than 
♦300.000.000.    Thla  has  enabled  farmers  to  pay  more  than  M.500,000 

Homestead  projects,  now  numbering  158.  furnish  homes  to  14.000 
low-income  farm  families. 

Migratory  camps  will  accommodate  13.000  families  annually  when 
the  present  program  la  completed.  ,_  _.   ,  .  .     ♦».  „ 

The  farm-tenancy  program  has  provided  loans  for  more  than 
13  000  tenant  families  to  become  owners.  Written  leases  replacing 
vague  oral  agreements  have  been  arranged  for  more  than  130,000 
tenant  farmers. 

Low  cost  medical  care  Las  been  made  available  to  more  than 
65.000  families  In  26  States.  ,„~v„ 

Community-service  loans  fostered  almost  12.000  smaU  coopera- 
tives. 

ELICTRICITT    BROUGHT    TO    FARMS 

Since  the  New  Deal  rxiral-electrlflcatlon  program  began  In  1935. 
5  000  000  people  on  American  farms  have  electric  service  newly  at 
their  command.  Before  R.  E.  A.,  1  farm  in  10  waa  served.  Now 
1  farm  In  4  has  electricity. 

FARMERS    ENDORSE    NEW    DEAL 

The  farm  program  has  been  attacked  In  the  courts.  In  the  press, 
and  on  the  air.  The  enemies  of  the  program  have  looked  upon  It  as 
a  Kood  political  target  and  attacked  It  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
advantage.  But  try  as  they  might,  they  were  never  able  to  turn 
the  farmers  against  It.  and  farm  support  grew  stronger  A  recent 
poll  showed  66  percent  of  the  farmers  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal 
farm  program.  , 

PHrtic:patlon  In  the  farm  program  Increased  from  three  million 
In  1934  to  nearly  six  million  in  1939     Thafs  the  farmers'  answer 

to  these  attacks. 

Farmers  are  sUll  short  of  their  goal  of  economic  equality  with 
other  groups,  but  they  now  have.  In  the  national  farm  program,  the 
means   for   continued  progress   toward   that   goal. 


Ireland*s  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  IRISH  WORLD 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  great  world  war 
now  raging  in  Europe  there  remains  within  the  radius  of  the 
conflict  one  small  democratic  nation  which  is  seeking  to 
maintain  its  neutrality  and  preserve  its  peace.  That  nation 
is  Ireland,  concerning  which  much  propaganda  is  now  being 
spread  in  an  attempt  to  justify  an  invasion  by  the  British  on 
the  assumption  that  such  strategy  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  England  from  a  back-door  invasion  by  Hitler  through 
Ireland.  Articles  are  appearing  every  day  in  this  country 
seeking  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  support  the  notion  that 
a  violaUon  of  Ireland's  neutrality  is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  England. 

A  very  able  editorial  appeared  in  the  Irish  World  of  Sat- 
urday July  27.  1940,  discussing  this  problem.    This  editorial 


demonstrates  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  a  viola- 
tion of  Ireland's  neutrality  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 

in  the  present  conflict.  If  such  invasion  occurs  it  will  imme- 
diately result  in  dangerous  political  repercussions  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conxressional  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Irish  World  of  July  27.  1940) 

IRELAND'S   NEUTRALrrr 

Of  late,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  newspaper  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  Ireland's  neutrality  in  the  war  between  England 
and  Germany  being  ended  under  pressure  from  one  or  the  other  or 
both. 

The  position  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
northeastern  counties  Irish  territory  Is  held  to  be  part  of  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war.  and  so  not  neutral.  That 
part  of  Ireland  is  held  to  be  Irish,  and  to  he  defended  as  part  of 
Ireland.  If  Invaded  But  it  is  held  to  be  part  of  England  In  another 
sense,  and  the  condition  Is  made  that  help  rendered  by  the  rest  of 
Ireland  must  be  In  the  form  of  avowed  support  of  England,  which 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  neutrality  The  alternative  that 
England  withdraw  from  northern  Ireland,  leaving  Ireland  to  shoul- 
der Its  own  responslbUities  as  a  unit,  has  been  rejected. 

The  dangers  resulting  from  this  situation  are  three:  The  north 
of  Ireland,  as  enemy  country,  might  be  Invaded  by  the  Germans. 
The  Germans  might  invade  neutral  Ireland  with  a  view  to  securing 
an  advantage  in  its  war  on  EIngland.  England  might  Invade  neutral 
Ireland  from  her  own  island  or  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  secure 
advantages  In  the  war  against  Germany. 

Meantime,  the  prayer  that  comes  In  letters  from  Ireland  Ls:  "God 
send  that  the  peace  of  this  Island  may  still  be  preserved" 

It  is  evident  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  not  a  safeguard  to 
nations  which  occupy  parts  of  the  field  of  battle  Germany,  a-s  It 
happens,  broke  through  neutral  countries  to  get  around  and  be- 
hind the  defenses  of  France.  War  being  what  It  is.  no  surprise 
would  have  been  excited  If  the  attack  had  been  In  the  opposite 
direction,  through  the  neutral  countries  to  take  the  French  and 
English  Armies  around  and  behind  the  German  defenses  The 
mining  of  neutral  Norwegian  waters  demonstrated  that  the  will 
to  overcome  objection  by  a  neutral  was  not  lacking.  What  was 
lacking  in  the  Norwegian  Instance  was  the  power  to  give  effect  to 
the  purpose.  The  power  was  not  lacking  when  it  came  from  the 
other  direction  through  Holland  and  Belgium  The  test  of  power 
is  the  only  one  accepted  in  war  conditions 

Under  that  test,  none  of  these  countries  could  be  certain  of 
their    neutrality,    or   the    peace    contingent    on    neutrality,    being 
respected  by  both   belligerents,  between  whom  they  stood.     If  one 
:    or  other  did  not.  peace  must  be  at  an  end. 

The  question  fir  Ireland,  which  only  events  can  answer,  is 
whether  she  stands  In  the  way  of  the  combatants  to  an  extent 
that  each  has  a  war  object  in  keeping  the  other  out,  and  a  conse- 
quent motive  for  getting  in  first  The  entry  of  one  would  mean 
an  end  of  that  peace  that  goes  with  neutrality.  The  entry  of  tha 
other,  to  contest  the  occupation,  as  happened  in  Norway,  would 
bring  even  greater  los.ses 

The  feeling  in  England,  a  feeling  shared  by  some  in  this  country 
who  are  greatly  concerned  about  England,  and  who  have  very  little. 
If  any.  concern  about  what  may  happen  to  Ireland  except  as  it 
may  adversely  affect  England.  Is  that  Ireland  ought  to  abandon 
its  neutrality  and  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  England.  Not  much 
attention  Is  paid  to  the  thought  that  this  would  be  to  Invite  in- 
vasion by  Germany,  something  that  Ireland  has  good  reason  to 
avoid,  if  she  can 

There  is.  however,  more  to  it  than  that  This  is  the  first  time 
Ireland  has  been  able  to  stay  out  of  England's  wars,  and  as  she 
looks  back  on  her  history  she  is  acutely  aware  that  none  of  Eng- 
land's many  wars  have  brought  her  any  good  On  the  contrary. 
every  one  of  them  has  brought  harm  to  her  Her  whole  •distress- 
ful" history  is  identified  with  them.  Ireland  was  repesented  in 
the  wars  against  Scotland,  and  when  Bruce  defeated  the  English 
there  he  sent  his  brother  to  conquer  Ireland  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  conflict  on  Irish  soil  brought  ruin  to  Ireland  There 
were  Irish  troops  at  Crecy  and  at  Agincourt.  and  the  reward  was 
the  Poynlngs  law.  designed  to  destroy  their  nationality  When 
York  and  Lancashire  fought  for  the  throne.  Ireland  took  the  side 
of  York  and  paid  heavily  when  the  Lancastrians  won— so  heavily 
that  all  leadership  in  Ireland  was  struck  down  Irish  troops  went 
with  Henry  VIII  to  war  in  France  and  when  it  wa.s  over  he  sub- 
dued their  chiefs  and  proscribed  their  religion  Eli7.abeth.  when 
she  went  to  war  with  Spain,  started  by  giving  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert a  monopoly  of  commerce  in  the  adjacent  seas  that  destroyed 
Ireland  s  shipping:  and  when  this  provoked  resentment  and  the 
Irish  looked  to  Spain  for  help.  Ireland's  population  was  all  but 
exterminated  by  England  When  Ireland  aided  King  Charles  I. 
against  the  ParUament,  Crcmwell  came  to  m.issacre,  destroy,  and 
confiscate  When  she  stood  by  another  English  king.  James  II. 
what  it  brought  h?r  was  the  migration  of  the  flower  of  her  men 
and  a  century  and  more  under  the  Infamous  penal  laws  Ire- 
land'o  sympathy  was  with  the  American  Colonies  In  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  for  which  action  England  massacred  the  Irish  In  the 


north  of  Ireland,  which  at  that  time  was  the  stronghold  of  nation- 
alist leadershipk.  as  well  as  In  the  soutli.  Irish  troops  were  the 
backbone  ot  Wellingtons  armies  In  another  war  with  Prance  and. 
after  that  war  was  over.  England  destroyed  what  were  left  of 
Ireland's  industries  and  reduced  her  people  to  beggary. 

The  revolutionary  period  of  1848.  which  extended  to  all  Europe, 
brought  to  Ireland  the  expulsion  of  her  people  from  the  land,  to  I 
make  way  for  the  flocks  and  herds  needed  to  feed  Englishmen,  and 
with  it  the  transportation  as  felons  of  all  her  leaders  to  what  are  i 
now  known  as  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  When  the 
last  war  started,  reservists  fllocked  to  Prance  from  every  Irish  town, 
the  English  Prime  Minister  called  Ireland  the  "one  bright  spot." 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Black  and  Tans  and  pound-a-day  cadets 
were  hunting  down  those  Irishmen  who  wore  medals  for  their 
bravery  And  vet  it  is  held  to  be  natural  to  ask  the  very  men  who 
survived  the  Maxwell  blood  purge  in  1916.  and  who  drove  English 
garrisons  and  English  armed  constabulary  out  of  26  counties  after- 
ward, to  take  Ireland  into  war  for  England  again,  even  though 
England  insists  on  keeping  her  garrtaons  In  the  other  6  counties, 
and  wants  to  return  her  garrisons  to  the  other  26 

If  ever  a  country  had  reason  to  declare  her  neutrality  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  her  peace  and  the  prospect  of  going  on  with 
the  orderly  development  of  her  resources,  Ireland  In  the  present 
circumstances  is  that  country  in  respect  of  the  demands  made 
upon  her  by  her  nearest  neighbor. 

EquaUy  is  this  true  of  her  desire  to  be  free  of  Invasion  by  Eng- 
land's enemy.  Her  experience  with  England's  enemies  has  not 
been  happy.  Spain,  for  her  own  purposes,  landed  armies  in  Ireland, 
which  Ireland  welcomed  France,  for  her  own  purposes,  landed 
armies  in  Ireland,  which  Ireland  welcomed.  Both  forgot  Ireland 
when  their  wars  with  England  ended,  but  England  did  not  forget, 
and  Ireland  paid  in  loss  of  life  and  lands  and  Inalienable  human 

Ireland  wants  no  enemv  of  England  on  her  shores,  either  on  her 
own  account  or  because  England's  possession  of  a  part  of  Ireland 
18  an  invitation  to  such  enemy,  or  because  England's  enemy  of  the 
present,  as  with  England's  enemies  In  tbe  past,  might  plan  to  attack 
England  from  Ireland  „       ,  .»,« 

She  wants  to  be  free  of  the  devU  she  knows  and  equally  of  the 
devil  she  doesn't  know,  and  to  be  free  of  txjth  she  has  to  take  the 
risk  of  what  may  happen  by  maintaining  her  neutrality  In  a  war 
that  was  not  In  any  way  of  her  making,  for  whose  outbreak  she  has 
not  the  most  remote  responsibility,  and  into  which  only  through 
the  conflict  of  others  can  she  be  drawn  against  her  will. 

Her  statesmen  hold  to  their  purpose  even  though  threat  comes 
from  both  sides  In  that  she  shoiild  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States,  which  at  this  time  Is  adjusUng  her  present  and 
future  to  the  possible  approach  of  enemies  from  two  sides.  There 
are  those  among  us  in  whose  eyes  England  bulks  so  large  that 
Ireland  can  scarcely  be  seen  at  aU.  But  there  are  those  also  in 
whose  heartB  there  is  echo  of  the  prayer  of -Ireland:  "God  send  that 
the  peace  of  this  Island  may  still  be  preserved." 

To  these  comes  the  realization  that,  in  the  times  in  which  we 
Uve  if  the  understanding  and  sympathy  essential  to  Ireland  in  her 
time  of  trial  are  not  found  In  the  United  States  they  will  be  found 
nowhere  else  In  the  wide  world.  Nowhere,  if  not  through  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  can  effective  expres- 
sion be  given  to  that  understanding  In  terms  that  will  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  drag  Ireland  into  this 
war  It  may  be  that  this  influence  can  be  helpfully  exerted  while 
the  war  continues  It  can  be  hoped  that  the  same  influence  for 
good  can  be  made  available  when  the  war  ends.  But  it  does  seem 
that  the  chances  ot  such  helpful  assistance  to  the  preservation  of 
Ireland's  peace,  now  and  in  the  future,  must  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  measure  In  which  that  assistance  Is  invoked  by  those 
of  lis  here  who  now  Join  in  Ireland's  prayer  and  who  treasure  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  united  and  free.  The  Congress  may  be  excused 
If  it  waits  until  It  Is  asked  If  the  acklng  is  to  be  in  sufficient 
volume  to  be  heedrd  while  the  clamor  of  others  Is  loud  In  the  ears 
of  Senators  and  Corgre.ssmen,  considerable  effort  must  be  made. 
The  demand  for  Justice  and  peace  for  Ireland  speaks  now  In  Wash- 
ington in  but  a  still,  small  voice.  It  should  be  amplified  If  the 
storm  were  to  break  on  Ireland  It  would  be  All  hope  of  preventing 
that  is  bound  up  in  making  known  the  depth  of  our  sentiments 
now.  without  a  day's  loss  of  time. 
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R^eSes'TATIVE  MARTIN  AS  PERMANENT  CHAIRMAN  OF 
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Mr  McNARY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Governor  Stassen's 


keynote  address  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  as 

well  Eis  the  speech  by  Representative  Martin  of  Massachusetts, 
the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1940. 

I  am  advised  that  the  speech  made  by  former  President 
Hoover  has  already  been  placed  in  the  Record  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore  I  do  not  ask  that 
former  President  Hoover's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 

at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text    of    Go\'ernor    Stassew's    Kttnote    Address    to    Repxtbucan 

National  Convention 

Our  forefathers  erected  here  a  great  lighthouse  of  liberty. 

They  showed  a  new  way  for  men  to  live.  At  last  men  and  women 
could  stand  erect.  They  were  free — free  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  speak  and  to  work  and  to  worship  for  themselves.  Free  to  use 
their  hands  and  their  brains  to  build  homes  for  themselves.  And 
free  to  choose  from  among  themselves  their  own  rulers. 

When  those  founders  of  our  Nation  met  In  this  historic  city  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  the  dark  shadow  of  despotic  government 
covered  most  of  the  earth.  The  wealth,  the  traditions,  and  the 
power  of  the  Old  World  all  were  arrayed  against  them. 

Yet  they  succeeded.  The  framework  for  a  government  of  free 
men  which  they  drafted  here  became  a  t)eacon  of  lllwrty  and  prog- 
ress for  the  entire  world.  The  people  of  13  struggling  States  adopted 
their  work,  and  made  of  it  the  living  Constitution  of  these  United 
States.  The  people  took  from  their  number  a  great  leader  and  made 
of  him    George  Washington,  their  first  President. 

Their  task  was  well  done.  Let  us  strive  to  do  as  well  in  this  our 
time  of  crisis. 

COUNTRT  PtJT  ABOVE  PAHTT 

For  once  again  the  black  shadow  of  despotism  falls  over  the 
world.  Fellow  Republican  delegates,  even  as  we  meet  lights  are 
going  out  in  Europe.  Black-outs  of  dictators  take  the  place  of 
lighthouses  of  free  men.  It  is  our  grave  responslbUlty  to  keep 
burning  brightly  the  light  of  liberty. 

If  we  meet  that  responsibility  well,  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
of  48  Slates  will  make  the  program  and  principles  that  we  here  set 
fca-th  their  program  and  their  principles  next  November. 

If  we  meet  the  challenge  before  us.  we  will  here  nominate  a  man 
the  people  of  these  United  States  will  make  their  President  next 
November. 

The  challenge  of  the  hour  clearly  calls  for  our  Republican  Party 
to  rise  above  narrow  partisanship.  Ours  is  the  high  duty  to  place 
the  future  of  this  Nation  above  all  other  considerations,  including 
our  own  desire  to  win. 

Let  us  face  with  calm  courage  the  task  that  is  before  us. 

REALISTIC  INVENTORY   ASKED 

The  press  and  the  radio  on  this  very  day  have  brought  to  us  added 
news  of  the  horrors  and  tragedies  of  the  war  across  the  sea  as  ruth- 
less rulers  crush  free  men.  Our  Army  Chief  ol  Staff  reports  a  tragic 
lack  of  preparedness  for  our  own  defense. 

All  about  us  moves  the  discouraged  evidence  that  we  still  hav« 
10.000.000  unemployed  men  and  women.  A  heavy  blanket  of  forty- 
five  billions  of  indebtedness  weighs  down  over  all  of  our  peopU-. 
Back  on  the  farms  millions  of  rtiral  families  face  their  burdens  with 
shrunken  Incomes. 

This  would  indeed  be  a  dark  picture  if  we  did  not  also  see  the 
great  potentialities  of  a  free  people,  talented  sons  and  daughters 
of  every  nation  In  the  world,  having  In  their  possession  natural 
resources  unequaled  by  any  other  nation. 

Let  us  announce  here  and  now  that  we  have  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  Nation  and  its  way  of  life 

It  Is  for  us  realistlcallv  to  take  inventory,  to  draw  heavily  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  resolutely  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  future. 
Our  first  task  Is  to  cut  through  the  clouds  of  confusion  and  of 
petty  superficial  political  Issues  and  present  to  the  people,  crystal 
clear,  the  great  underlying  problems  and  principles  upon  which 
our  real  future  progress  must  be  made. 

We  must  bri;sh  aside  the  brambles  of  prejudice,  bitterness,  and 
hatred  and  lead  through  to  national  unity  based  upon  understand- 
ing, tolerance,  and  confidence. 

TWO  RESPONSIBILmEa  FACED 

Every  citizen  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of  his  station  In  life,  his 
political  party,  his  nationality  background,  his  creed,  or  his  race, 
faces  two  great  responsibilities  during  these  next  months. 

First,  he  faces  the  responsibility  of  supporting  his  CJovemment, 
as  now  constituted,  in  every  measure  for  the  public  good 

So  long  as  the  now  President  of  these  United  States  is  in  the 
White  House,  so  long  as  the  now  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
in  the  Capitol,  they  are  our  President  and  our  Congress,  and  when 
they  together  take  action  of  vital  public  concern  they  are  entitled 
to  have,  and  they  will  have,  the  support  of  all  men  and  women, 
including  In  full  measure  the  support  of  the  Republicans  of  this 
Nation.  ^^ 

But  there  Is  a  second  and  even  greater  responsibility  facing  every 
man  and  woman  of  this  country.  That  is  the  duty  of  deciding 
quietly  and  calmly  who  shall  exercise  the  leadership  of  this  Nation 
in  the  next  4  years  of  Its  existence.  Then  in  keeping  with  that  deci- 
sion each  citizen  should  go  to  his  ballot  box  next  November  and 
cast  his  preciotis  vote. 
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These  two  responsibilities  are  both  of  major  Importance,  and  each 
Is  distinct  and  separate.  He  who  would  confuse  them  and  would 
withheld  support  of  such  action  now  because  of  the  conviction  that 
there  should  be  a  change  In  November  Is  guilty  ol  a  disservice  to 
the  future  of  this  country.  And  he  who  seeks  to  claim  that  support 
now  muat  carry  with  it  the  .surrender  of  the  right  to  change  In 
November,  Is  equally  guilty  of  a  disservice  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

CEmCISM    IN    A    DEMOCRACT 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  criticize  those  in  positions  of  govern- 
mental authority.  Yet  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  democracy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  people  of  England  to  criticize  their  pre- 
war government,  yet  how  essential— in  fact,  how  belated— was  their 
change.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  people  of  Prance  to  criticize  their 
prewar  government  or  their  prewar  generals,  yet  how  necessary  and 
how  fatally  delayed  was  their  change. 

When  democracies  face  a  crisis,  their  first  step  must  be  an  ex- 
tremely frank  and  fair  analysis  of  their  leadership  as  they  prepare 
to  meet  their  hours  of  peril. 

I  consider  it  to  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  my  party  to  analyze 
frankly  and  fairly,  from  the  facts  and  the  records,  the  leadership 
this  country  now  has.  and  that  which  it  should  have. 

Let  nothing  that  this  convention  may  do  or  say  be  construed  or 
distorted  by  the  enemies  of  democracies  as  a  reflection  upon  our 
form  of  government. 

The  constructive  criticism  In  which  we  must  Indulge,  the  vigorous 
debate  In  which  we  propose  to  engage,  the  severe  condemnation 
we  intend  deliberate:-  to  visit  upon  those  who  deserve  It — these 
are  not  the  signs  that  democracy  is  not  working.  They  are  the 
living  evidence  that  here,  in  the  last  refuge  of  liberal  government, 
democracy  still  is  working. 

rOtTH   raONTS    FOB    ADVANCE 

As  we  face  the  future  we  see  plainly  that  If  this  Nation  Is  to 
lulflll  Its  high  destiny,  if  we  are  to  make  America  strong,  and  our 
way  of  life  secure,  whether  the  next  years  be  years  of  peace  or  of 
conflict,  we  must  advance  with  a  decisive  and  determined  step  upon 
four  major  fronts: 

The  front  of  national  preparedness. 

The  front  of  "fifth  column"  defense. 

The  front  of  domestic  economic  welfare. 

The   front  of  governmental   effectiveness  and   integrity. 

What  shall  be  the  salients  of  our  advance?  What  shall  be  the 
character  of  our  leadership?  These  are  questions,  the  answer  to 
which  our  Republican  Party  must  suggest,  and  our  j>eople  must 
decide. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  vital  necessity  for  this  Nation  to  advance 
rapidly  and  effectively  upon  the  front  of  national  preparedness. 
We  need  more  than  millions  of  men  and  women  willing  to  spring 
to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  nerd  the  physical  and  mechanical 
means  of  answering  the  challenge  of  those  who  seek  to  turn  the 
gieat  benefits  of  machine  development  into  a  mechanical  Fraxiken- 
steln  of  destruction. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  REARMING 

We  must  develop  our  air  force  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  We  need  large  quantities  of  the  most  modem  air- 
planes and  antiaircraft  guns,  the  most  modern  tanks  and  antitank 
guns.  tt\fi  most  modern  ships  and  coast  defense. 

We  need  highly  mobile  trained  fighting  units  with  bases  for  air, 
water,  and  land  defense  strategically  located  in  this  hemisphere. 
These  bases  must  be  protected  as  far  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
do  so  against  destruction  from  the  air.  We  must  be  constantly  alert 
in  research  and  invention  of  the  means  of  defense  against  new 
weapons  of  aggression. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  we  must  fully  utilize  our  mass  produc- 
tion system,  we  must  marshal  and  conserve  our  great  credit  re- 
sources, we  must  have  executive  direction  and  responsibility,  we 
must  cut  through  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  delays. 

We  must  have  a  united  people,  with  each  citizen  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  and  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense.  We  need  that  pioneering  spirit  that  characterized 
the  days  of  the  covered  wagon. 

DETENSE  FAILURE  CHARGED 

And  what  shall  be  cur  leadership  as  we  mov»  forward  upon  this 
tremendous  task?  Shall  it  be  that  group  of  men  who  for  7  years 
have  been  in  complete  charge  of  our  Government,  using  the  Demo- 
cratic label?    Let  us  examine  their  record. 

For  7  years  they  have  had  not  only  the  Presidency  and  the 
Cabinet,  but  strong  majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Tliey 
have  had  complete  authority  and  they  mu£t  take  full  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned  dviring 
these  past  7  years. 

During  these  7  years  ruthless  dictators  in  other  lands  built  the 
diabolical  machines  of  destruction  now  crushing  Europe.  During 
these  7  years  cruel  acts  of  aggression  occurred  in  rapid  succession. 
With  full  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  developments,  what  did  cur 
national  leadership  do  to  meet  the  threats? 

It  IS  a  fact  today,  well  known  by  th  ?  heads  of  every  other  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  lielatedly  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  that  we  are  tragically  unprepared.  We  are 
too  woefully  weak  to  give  the  Allies  that  material  assistance  this 
Nation  wants  to  give  them.  We  are  sadly  wanting  in  the  state  of 
cur  defenses  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  chief  of  the  air  force  have  testi- 
fied  to   this  serloiis  lack  of  modern  eqtilpment   for  our  defense. 


They   have   specifically   stated    that    we   lack   almost    entirely   the 
mechanical  means  vital  to  our  security. 

PRESIDENTS    DATA    DISPfTED 

As  this  news  swept  across  the  countr\-  the  President  went  on  the 
radio  and  in  an  extremely  clever,  but  dangerously  deceptive  manner, 
lumped  together  the  equipment  that  wad  'on  hand  and  on 
order"  in  an  effort  to  smooth  over  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  trust 
that  the  American  people  placed  in  his  administration.         __    ,  , 

The  cold  facts  are  that  in  many  instances  the  totals  the  President 
gave  "on  hand"  and  "on  order"  were  about  one-flfth  "on  hand " 
and  four-fifths  "on  order"  and  those  orders  sadly  delayed  in  their 
fiilfillment.  ,       ^     ,  . 

Even  then  he  tried  to  give  the  American  people  the  Impression 
that  they  need  not  sacrifice,  that  they  could  move  along  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  things  "on 
order." 

He  first  placed  some  of  the  bungling  members  of  his  administra- 
tion in  charge  of  the  vital  problem  of  production. 

We  can  be  thankful  today  that  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
people  drove  him,  begrudgingly.  to  turn  some  portions  of  the  task 
over  to  tried  and  experienced  men  of  Industry  who  gladly  stepped 
forward  to  aid  their  country. 

But  he  has  still  failed  to  put  a  single  competent  experienced  man 
in  charge  of  the  entire  Job  of  production  for  defense.  He  Insists 
upon  maintaining  an  unwieldly  board  of  seven  with  himself  In 
charge  No  man,  fulfillinR  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  of 
the  Presidency,  can  in  addition  direct  the  diverse  and  highly  impor- 
tant work  of  this  committee. 

CABINET    SHIFT    "A    CONTISSION" 

This  failure  to  understand  executive  responsibility  and  co- 
ordination, and  the  primary  rules  of  production  and  of  getting  a  Job 
done,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  terrific  indictment  that  for  many  crucial  months  the  im- 
portant War  Department  has  been  disrupted  by  a  tragic  conflict 
of  authority,  with  a  Secretary  of  War  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other,  each  conferring  with 
the  President,  each  playing  his  favorites  within  the  Department. 

And  during  the  same  crisis  the  Na\-y  Department  has  been  adrift 
without  a  real  head,  first  headed  by  a  man  physically  unable  to 
carry  on  his  task,  and  then  by  a  Secretary  who  was  submerged  in  a 
political  campaign  for  the  Governorship  of  one  of  our  States 

By  the  politically  timed  appointment  on  the  eve  of  this  conven- 
tion of  two  men  of  our  party  to  these  two  Cabinet  posts,  the 
President  made  an  eleventh-hour  confession  of  failure  In  Ms  na- 
tional-defense administration.  We  are  pleased  that  tlie  prospect  of 
our  convention  caused  this  sudden  improvement  over  New  Deal 
incompetence,  and  it  is  only  regrettable  that  we  cannot  change  the 
entire  Cabinet  and  the  man  who  heads  it  with  equal  abruptness. 

TOtTH    CAMP    113E.K    .\SSAILED 

The  most  dangerous  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  prepare  was  the 
startling  proposal  of  the  President  last  week  that  all  boys  and 
girls  In  this  country  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  be  compelled  by 
the  Government  to  enter  Federal  training  camps. 

That  was  the  method  of  Hitler  and  Mus.«olinl  and  Stalin.  It  is  not 
the  American  way.  We  need  more  skilled  and  trained  mechanics 
and  technicians,  but  the  American  way  to  get  them  Is  through  the 
vocational  training  system  of  this  country,  and  through  private 
Industry. 

The  Federal  Government  should  furni.sh  the  funds  for  the  im- 
mediate expansion  of  these  skilled  training  and  apprentice  programs. 
We  should  repeal  the  restrictions  that  make  it  almost  Impossible 
for  Industry  to  train  young  men.  This  part  of  our  preparedness 
program  should  be  coordinated  tmder  the  officers  of  the  Arm.y 
and  Navy  and  directed  by  a  man  who  has  had  practical  experience 
in  training  skilled  m3n.  It  should  be  kept  away  from  the  imprac- 
tical dreamers. 

Give  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  the  chance  to  train 
themselves  for  the  opportunities  and  duties  that  are  opening  up 
and  you  will  not  have  to  herd  them  by  compulsion  to  a  Govern- 
ment camp. 

When  we  need  more  men  In  our  armed  forces  we  should  secure 
them  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
officials  and  we  should  i;ot  turn  this  task  over  to  the  New  Deal 
social  experimenters 

The  President  said  these  camps  would  teach  discipline  and  keep 
these  young  people  away  from  foreign  isms.  I  would  much  rather 
trust  our  churches,  cur  schools,  and  our  homes  to  teach  discipline 
and  love  of  America  than  I  would  a  compulsory  Government  camp. 

NEGLECT    AND    WASTE    DENOUNCED 

Facing  these  facts,  dare  this  Nation  continue  for  the  next  four 
years  under  such  leadership?  For  too  long  a  time  industry  has 
been  hobbled  by  bureaucratic  interference  and  dreamy-eyed  gov- 
ernmental delays  at  every  turn  while  the  Army  and  Navy  plead  in 
vain  for  the  relea.se  of  restrictions  so  they  can  speed  up  defense. 

They  seriously  disrupted  and  retarded  the  entire  aircraft  industry 
by  the  ill-considered  cancelation  cf  the  air-mail  contracts,  and 
Army  pilots  crashed  to  the  earth.  Just  when  every  encouragement 
should  have  been  given  to  build  up  our  air  industry. 

It  is  hardly  believable,  but  it  is  true,  that  because  of  New  Deal 
restrictions  our  aircraft  manufacturers  have  turned  to  foreign 
financial  centers  speedily  to  secure  new  capital  for  plant  expansion 
while  idle  capital  and  idle  men  are  all  about  us. 

For  too  long  a  time  we  have  wasted  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  on  Pas^amaquoddles  and  Florida  Canals,  while  neglecting 
needed  defenses. 
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For  too  long  a  time  our  leaders  have  strutted  down  the  avenues 
of  the  world  Jauntily  knocking  chips  off  shoulders  without  even 
preparing  to  raise  our  arms  in  self-defense. 

For  too  long  a  time  we  have  talked  txjldly  of  quarantining  ag- 
giessors  in  order  to  protect  other  nations,  and  now  find  we  are  not 
even  prepared  to  protect  ourselves. 

For  too  long  a  time  our  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  a  Dig 
noise  and  a  little  stick,  and  even  that  little  stick  "on  order.  We 
need  again  a  calm,  resolute  voice  and  a  big  stick. 

It  Is  one  of  the  prlmarv  challenges  to  the  Republican  Party  today 
to  furnish  the  leadership  for  the  calm,  determined,  rapid  advance 
of  this  Nation  on  the  front  of  national  preparedness. 

STEPS    AGAINST    "FITTH  COLUMN" 

Our  citizens  also  know  that  we  must  defend  ourselves  against  the 
"fifth  column  "  They  have  heard  and  read  the  almost  unbelievable 
stories  of  boring  from  within,  of  treachery,  and  of  treason  In  one 

nation  after  another.  ,.„»,.   ^  „..»v,i^   ho. 

They  have  seen  how  this  "fifth  coltimn  of  traitors  wltnin  nas 
Joined  hands  with  enemies  from  without  to  cause  the  speedy 
downfall  and  ruthless  destruction  of  sturdy  little  nations.  They 
have  observed  how  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  liberties  of 
democracy  to  aid  In  cutting  out  the  very  heart  of  freedom  itself. 

We  must  prepare  our  defense  against  similar  actions  here,  care- 
fully and  vigorously  but  without  any  lU-consldered  witch  hunt*. 
We  should  take  determined  steps  throtigh  our  democratic  processes 
to   keep   these   borers  from  within   away  from   the   pillars   of   our 

^^Fim  and  foremost,  there  must  be  the  determination  that  no 
one  supporting  communism,  nazl-lsm,  or  fascism  shall  be  per- 
mitted upon  the  public  pay  rolls  of  this  Nation. 

Second  we  must  encourage  the  trade-union  movement,  manned 
as  It  is  by  loval  American  citizens,  to  divest  Its  organizations,  in 
its  own  way.  "of  all  officers  and  organizers  who  are  sj-mpathetic  to 
either  fascism,  communism,  or  nazl-lsm. 

Third,  we  must  unmask  and  expose  those  un-American  organi- 
zations that  are  parading  under  false  fronts. 

Fourth  we  must  proceed  vigorously  to  seek  out  and  to  punisn 
by   due   process   every   violation   cf   law   committed   by   the   "fifth 

columnists."  _,  ,  ,         m 

And  above  all.  by  a  sound  and  progressive  advance,  fair  and 
friendly  to  labor,  we  must  open  new  opportunities,  correct  malad- 
justments m  our  social  and  economic  structure,  and  take  away 
the  grounds  of  discontent  upon  which  these  "fifth  columnists ' 
seek  to  flourish. 

CODDLING  OF  SUBVERSION  ALLEGED 

And  to  whom  shall  this  Nation  advancing  upon  this  front  look 
for  leadership?  To  those  now  In  charge  of  our  Government?  Cer- 
tainly not  Under  their  leadership  these  past  7  years  we  have  seen 
manifold  examples  of  "fifth  column"  activities  in  time  of  peace 
within  this  Nation. 

These  subversive  elements  have  incited  hatred  between  groups  of 
our  people  They  have  thrown  the  first  stone,  causing  outbreaks  of 
violence  in  labor  disputes.  Tliey  have  split  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  They  have  encouraged  the  destruction  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts They  have  advocated  loose  fiscal  policies.  They  have  stirred 
up  and  led  relief  demonstrations  on  full  stomachs.  They  have 
sabotaged  and  stopped  In  many  ways  our  great  productive 
organization 

Sincere  leaders  of  labor  have  made  many  protests.  The  clergy  or 
our  churches  have  sounded  many  alarms.  Men  of  Industry  have 
made  many  pleas  for  help.  Public -spirited  men  and  women  of  all 
walks  of  life  have  cried  cut  against  them.  Committees  of  Congress 
have  brought  out  clear  evidence  of  their  activities. 

And  yet  so  far  as  our  present  national  leadership  has  been  con- 
cerned these  cries  have  all  been  of  no  avail.  In  fact,  as  these  pro- 
tests arose,  the  new  dealers  Just  smiled  and  reached  over  and  patted 
the  flanks  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  itself  cried  out  against  these 
subversive  activities  only  to  flnd  themselves  derided  and  belittled 
from  the  highest  places  and  to  flnd  directed  at  them  a  vicious  purge, 
ruthlessly  using  all  the  peacetime  weapons  of  a  powerful  adminis- 
tration in  endeavoring  to  line  them  up  against  the  wall  for  political 

oblivion.  ,       t      T» 

No  the  New  Deal  cannot  lead  our  advance  upon  this  front.  It 
Is  a  responsibility  and  a  challenge  to  the  Republican  Party  to  fur- 
nish the  leadership  and  the  program  to  defend  this  Nation  that  we 
cherish  against  the  borers  from  within. 

WAT   TO   WIDEN    EMPLOYMENT 

What  of  our  advance  upon  the  front  of  domestic  economic  wel- 
fare? First,  let  us  make  clear  the  general  features  of  this  advance. 
No  one  shall  suffer  for  want  of  food,  shelter,  or  clothing  The  needs 
of  that  portion  of  our  population  who  have  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  shall  be  met  by  society  as  a  whole  acting  through  its 
gcvcrnment.  .  . 

But  It  must  be  equally  clear  that  this  Is  not  the  an.swcr  to  our 
problem  After  meeting  the  Immediate  need,  the  great  challenge 
before  the  Nation  shall  be  to  furnish  more  real  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  private  industry. 

We  must  recognize  that.  In  a  free  economy,  government  in  meet- 
ing the  need  of  Its  people  who  are  unemployed  Is  nut  solving  a 
problem,  but  Is  only  temporarUy  easing  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
solved problem  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

We  must  recognize  that  the  answer  to  all  cf  our  problems  of  a 

domestic  nature  Is  not  to  shrug  cur  shoulders  and  say.  "Let  the 

Governm-nt  do  it."     Tlie  role  of  government  must  be  that  of  an 

aid  to  private  enterprise,  and  not  of  a  substitute  for  it.     More  and 
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better  Jobs,  better  housing,  and  Improved  living  conditions  can  best 
be  secured  through  recognition  of  this  principle. 

INCENTIVES  TO  INDUSTRY 

There  has  been  talk  to  the  Nation  of  a  more  abundant  life.  In 
a  vain  attempt  to  secure  it  they  have  gone  from  a  greedy  contest 
over  the  div.slon  of  past  accumulations  of  production  to  an  irre- 
sponsible squandering  of  mortgages  on  the  future. 

Those  great  revenues  which  our  Government  must  raise,  to  be 
financially  sound,  should  be  raised  In  that  manner  which  shall  to 
the  least  degree  restrict  and  hamper  the  flow  of  Idle  money  into 
the  creation  of  new  products  and  new  Jobs  for  Idle  men.  Incentive 
taxes  must  take  the  place  of  punitive  taxes. 

We  must  exercise  to  the  least  possible  degree  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  definite  abuses,  rather  than  using  abuses  as  an 
excuse  for  the  Government  to  reach  out  and  grab  all  the  power  in 
the  name  of  regulation.  Those  powers  which  government  takes 
must  be  clearlv  divided  as  to  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 

There  Is  hardly  any  greater  deterrent  to  private  capital  In  ita 
desire  to  develop  more  Jobs  than  the  morass  of  uncertainty  which 
arises  when  great  autocratic  powers  to  be.  rule  maker  and  Investi- 
gator, witness  and  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury  are  all  lodged  in  the 
same  bureaucratic  hands. 

STABLE  LABOR  RELATIONS 

For  too  long  a  time  American  enterprise  has  been  subjected  to  the 
strafing  of  dive-bombing  demagogs.  ,        .     rrn,,. 

To  advance  upon  the  domestic  field  we  must  unite  our  forces.  Tne 
flames  of  industrial  warfare,  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  violence, 
have  levied  the  staggering  roll  of  80.000.000  days  of  labor  in  the  past 
5  years. 

The  loss  doubled  In  1939  over  1938. 

The  New  Deal  has  helped  to  stoke  these  flames  of  Indtistrlal  war- 
fare The  present  role  of  government  In  Indtistrlal  disputes  must 
be  revised  Instead  of  cracking  down  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
It  should  exercise  as  little  arbitrary  power  as  possible. 

Its  chief  aim  should  be  to  aid  the  working  out  of  peaceful  solu- 
tions of  these  difflctilties  around  the  conference  table  before  they 
break  out  in  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Placing  in  the  hands  of  any 
governmental  agency  the  power  to  decide  who  was  wrong  after  the 
loss  has  occurred  Is  not  a  solution.  »  ^  . 

We  should  draw  lessons  frcm  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  adopted  in 
1926  which  we  in  Minnesota  have  used  as  a  model,  with  Its  waiting 
periods  and  emphasis  upon  conciliation  before  strikes  and  lock- 
outs occur,  and  its  protection  of  the  basic  rights  of  labor. 

These  simple  principles  have  met  with  marked  success  wherever 
used.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
relationship  of  a  democratic  government  to  a  free  economy. 

MEASLTIES   FOR    AGRICtTLTURE 

We  must  recognize  further  on  the  domestic  front  that  the  farm- 
ers are  the  very  backbone  cf  America.  We  must  raise  their  income 
and  their  buying  power.  The  maintenance  of  millions  of  free  farm 
families  living  on  soil  that  they  can  call  their  own  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  for  future  freedom. 

When  as  now,  with  extremely  low  agricultural  prices,  the  natural 
economic  processes  do  not  permit  them  to  maintain  their  status  on 
the  farm  they  must  be  aided.  This  should  be  as  a  reward  for  their 
production  of  the  food  supplies  for  the  Nation  and  as  an  incentive 
to  their  conservation  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  live. 

These  aids  again  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  solution  to  the 
agricultural  problem  but  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  ease  the 
maladjustment  that  exists.  We  must  seek  real  solutions  In  keeping 
with  the  natural  economic  forces  that  are  involved  in  our  s>-stem. 

We  must  step  by  step  take  out  of  production  marginal  land  that 
It  is  economicallv  unsound  to  cultivate  and  that  only  adds  to  sur- 
pluses We  must  increase  the  acreage  in  woodlots  and  timber 
tracts-  we  must  aggressively  market  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad. 
Millio"ns  of  European  refugees  should  be  fed  with  cur  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

Through  development  of  more  Jobs  and  more  purchasing  power 
for  our  consuming  public,  we  must  expand  the  domestic  market. 
We  must  advance  in  research  and  discovery  of  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products.  We  must  furnish  new  Jobs  for  the  excess  popula- 
tion upon  our  lands  so  that  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon  agri- 
culture they  become  production  portions  of  our  population  and 
new  units  of  consumption.  We  mu.st  preserve  as  far  as  it  is  eco- 
nomically sound  to  do  so  our  own  markets  for  our  own  farmers. 

"CUSHIONING"    OF    DEPRESSIONS 

The  tragic  unemplovment  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  our  Nation  has  been  one  of  the  very  great  losses  of  this  depres- 
sion They  have  not  wanted  the  dole.  They  have  not  wanted  aim- 
less monih-by-month  subsistence.  They  want  opportunities  to 
prepare  for  a  life  of  productive  activity. 

The  great  productive  processes  of  a  free  p>eople  under  a  system  of 
Individual  enterprise  have  made  this  Nation  the  great  power  that 
it  Is  It  has  given  to  our  people  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  This  system  has  been  and  will  be  subject  to  its  depres- 
sions and  its  recessions,  its  maladjustments  and  readjustments  as 
the  years  roll  by.  ,  ^ 

We  must  recognize  that  Government  should  furnish  a  cushion 
against  the  sharper  fluctustlons  of  this  economic  system,  but  that 
it  cannot  successfully  furnish  a  bed  upon  which  society  can  go  to 
sleep.     We    must    recognize    that    we    gain    together    and    we    lose 

^°We  must  continuously  work  to  readjust  and  correct  Injustices  and 
inequalities  that  are  present  and  that  will  arise.    Then  we  can  have 
faith  that  this  system  will  rise  again  and  make  ever  greater  progress 
'    in  the  interests  of  all  of  our  people. 
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For  th«  advance  on  this  domestic  front,  can  we  entrust  the 
leadership  to  those  who  have  been  In  charge  for  the  last  7  years? 
No  For  7  years  }obs  for  the  unemployed  and  parity  for  agrlcul- 
U^e  have  been  on  order.  And  tonight,  after  billions  of  our  sub- 
sSnce  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Jobs  and  parity  are  still 
not  on  hand  but  on  order. 

Here  again  U  a  challenge  to  the  Republican  Party  to  furnish 
the  leadership  and  the  program  for  a  sound,  sincere.  »^P-^y-step 
advance   in  keepmg   with  the   great   basic   principles  of  American 

economy.  

tM-romuttio  or  oovnNMSirr 

What  of  our  fourth  front?  Ivento  at  home  and  abroad  bring 
forc*fully  to  otir  attention  the  challenge  to  democracy  to  make 
lt*elf    more   efficient  and   effective    without  surrendering   lu   own 

**The^dluifriid  confualcn  of  yardi  and  yard.  '^^^  J"^  ^.  "f 
tape,  the  waate  and  inrtHclency  of  overlapping  ftumbUng  boar^. 
btireaus.  departmenu.  dlvuion*.  and  agencies,  the  lack  of  effective 
lines  of  Executive  authority,  the  intermingling  of  powers  that  are 
l«tUlatlve,  e«ecutlve.  and  Judicial  and  the  proper  performance  of 
none  the  inceiwuit  conflict  between  governmenu  on  ^different 
leveU  Federal,  State,  and  local,  these  are  the  thing*  by  which 
Ulllputlans  are  restraining  the  slumbering  giant  of  democracy  and 
free   enterprise   and    making   him    Ineffective 

The  inefflclency  of  our  Government  is  a  travesty  in  a  land  that 
has  developed  such  magnificent  efficiency  In  private  endeavor. 

There  U  a  need  of  a  sweeping,  decisive  reorganization  of  our 
OoTemmenl.  A  real  reorganization  that  streamlines  our  Go'f^- 
ment.  slmpllfleB  our  procedures,  consolidates  and  eliminate  use- 
less and  overlapping  boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies,  establishes 
Simple  and  effective  lines  of  executive  responsibility  arid  ^P*rates 
the  powers  that  are  legislative,  executive,  and  JV^Jclal^  We  need 
In  public  office  servants  of  the  people  selected  for  their  merit 
Instead    of   corporals   of   a  political    army   enlisted    at    a   patronage 

^^ActuaJ^dminlstratlve  deUUs  should  be  kept  on  as  low  a  local 
level  of  government  as  possible  Relief,  welfare,  and  farm  pro- 
grams should  be  administered  locally  in  the  counties  towns,  cities. 
and  villages.  The  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  exercise 
only  general  powers  of  supervision  and  audit  of  their  expenditures. 
Needless  governmental  fimctlons  must  be  cast  off. 

We  mxMt  trim  our  sails  for  Government  action  In  keeping  with 
the  tempo  of  the  times.  This  wUl  not  only  save  millions  of  doUars 
of  needless  expenditures,  but  it  wUl  buUd  up  the  reapect  ^d 
confidence  of  the  people  for  their  Government  and  wUl  give  us  a 
fair  chance  to  keep  our  liberty  and  still  compete  in  a  world  of 

totalitarian  states.  »v..    *    ^>o     oK»n  u 

To  whom  shaU  we  entrust  the  leadership  on  this  front?  Shall  It 
be  to  those  who  have  added  almost  400.000  men  and  women  to  the 
public  pay  rolls  of  their  political  army,  but  have  added  only  a  few 
thousand  to  the  pay  rolls  of  our  Regular  Army?  Or  to  those  who 
tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  CovaX  of  these  United  States?  No.  The 
Republican  Party  must  furnish  the  leadership  and  the  program 
to  Elve  to  this  great  democracy  of  ours  clear,  decisive  government. 

As  we  advance  upon  these  fronts  many  overshadowing  problems 
of  foreign  policies  will  require  decision.  Let  us  frankly  state  to 
the  people  that  we  can  neither  fuUy  anticipate  these  problems 
nor  «n  we  tie  our  hands  before  meeting  them  As  they  are 
reached  they  must  be  faced  and  the  people  of  tills  Nation  must 
^  made  aware  of  what  they  mean  so  that  informed  public  opinion 
may  find  expression  In  the  policies  of  the  Government. 
PEoncnoN  roH  hemisphxri 
It  is  clear  that  the  first  responsibility  must  be  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  pec«)le  of  this  Nation  and  their  way  of  life,  but  it  is 
also  clear  thaT  that  future  welfare  cannot  best  be  served  by 
simply  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand.     The  world  is  constantly 

Modern  Inventions,  developments  of  communication  and  travel, 
the  flow  of  trade  in  a  highly  Industrialized  world,  all  these  in- 
crease the  Unpact  of  what  happens  in  one  part  of  the  world  upon 
the    rest   of    the   world.     Let    us   determine    and   dehne   where   our 

Clearly  in  the  first  Instance  they  lie  in  this  hemisphere  We 
cannot  permit  an  armed  force,  aggressive  in  nature,  ^^-^th  » 
Dhiloaophy  foreign  to  ours  to  establish  itself  upon  this  hemisphere. 
Neither  can  we  allow  subversive  elements  linked  to  alien  aggressors 
to  undermine  government  anywhere  on  this  hemisphere.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  plan  in  advance  and  take  decisive  steps  to  estab- 
lish hemisphere  defense.  v..  i.  i  -*  ,.„*,♦ 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  In  the  past  7  years,  which  led  right 
UD  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  we  have  given  the  aid  of  our  Inventive 
eenlus  of  our  raw  materials,  and  of  ovir  productive  ability  to  those 
with  philosophies  foreign  to  ours  as  well  as  to  those  with  phUoso- 
phles  similar  to  ours.  *       ,  j„ 

We  have  thus  aided  the  manufacture  of  the  Implements  of  de- 
struction that  Russia  used  upon  Finland,  that  Germany  uses 
aealnst  the  AUles.  that  Japan  uses  against  China,  that  Italy  uses 
against    France.      How   belated   is   our   now   exclusive    assistance   to 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  government  In  its  foreign  policy  to 
endeavor  in  every  honorable  way  to  create  and  nurttire  a  world  en- 
vironment in  which  its  people  can  proceed  along  lifes  path  in  peace 
expanding  their  material   weU-telng   and  developing  their  way  of 

life 

It  is  thus  also  clear  that  our  interests  lie  with  the  encouragement 
of  freedom  and  progress  for  all  mankind  and  the  development  of 
order  between  nations  based  upon  eternal  moral  and  spiritual  laws, 
rather  than  upon  lawless  force  of  eoocomic  strangtUatlon. 


Palling  m  the  creation  of  that  environment.  It  Is  the  clear  duty 
ofVoveilnJint  to  make  its  people  strong  in  ^^^'i^  °^"/^«iJ°^*2 
so  prepare  them,  that  other  portions  of  the  world  may  not  s^p 
out  their  way  of  life,  and  may  not  encroach  upon  their  well-being. 

KXXPING    NATION   OITT  OF  WA« 

Measured  bv  these  eulcles.  what  can  our  verdict  be  of  the  foreign 
nohcles  Of  thfs  Smlninration?  We  do  not  Judge  harshly,  and  yet 
S^r  ud^ent  iS-t  be  that  It  has  failed  What  has  this  admin- 
istratioii  done  to  bring  about  a  better  world  environment? 

W^  U  m  Ita  recognition  of  Bu.«l«^  Was  It  in  'ts  torpedoing 
Of  the  London  Economic  Conference?  Was  It  In  )*  '•""7_J^ 
advsl  the  people  of  this  Nation  of  the  ^"^ts  that  t  knew  fonj 
the  cap  tal.  of  Europe?  Was  It  In  lU  announced  attitude  that  this 
Nation  w«  no  longer  dynamic,  and  was  not  P^f-''!*'^^;,^"^,"^". 
new  frontiers?  Was  It  in  lu  continued  sales  of  the  means  of  war- 
fare to  those  very  nations  who  threatened  to  be  aggreswrs 

No:  nor  was  It  in  Its  appointment  of  wealthy  playboys  as  foreign 
ministers  and  ambassadors. 

Clearly  falling  in  lis  flrst  responsibility,  neither  did  It  meet  Its 
second  duty  of  national  preparedness.  This  Nation  has  had  the 
Shifting  foreign  policy  of  the  politicians.  unwUUng  to  present  hard 
facts  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  great  ne«?d  for  our  future  foreign  policy  Is  a  leadership  that 
U  frank  and  fair  with  the  people.  The  people  must  have  confi- 
dence that  their  leaders  place  the  Nations  welfare  fbo^e^^elr  own 
political  future.  The  people  must  know  that  their  eaders.  w.  lie 
resolute  In  support  of  these  basic  policies,  nevertheless  have  the 
earnest  hope  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war. 

THIRD    TKKM    TRADITION 

Have  we  been  too  harsh  In  our  Judgment?  No;  m  fact,  we  have 
not  even  referred  to  the  strong  self -indictment  of  5.^\.°»^^  °"» 
effort  to  break  down  one  of  our  bulwarks  of  freedom  by  ;iolatj"K 
the  third-term  tradition  The  saddest  chapter  of  the  last  4  years 
has  been  that  the  national  administration,  instead  of  keepinR  Its 
eyes  statesmanlike,  upon  the  weUare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
has  turned  Its  political  gaze  upon  a  third  term.  J^^s  ""-A'""'*^*" 
desire  for  a  third  term  completely  undermines  their  forthrlghtness 
in  meeting  all  of  our  Issues.  It  has  destroyed  statesmanship. 
Cleverly  and  surreptitiously  they  have  strenKthened  the  iron- 
handed  control  of  the  President  over  the  Democratic  Party  Build - 
ine  upon  the  corrupt  political  machines  of  Kelly,  and  Nash,  and 
Hiwme  and  their  kind,  they  have  erected  as  a  superstructure,  a 
political  machine  such  as  this  country  has  never  before  seen. 
Democracy  within  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  destroyed. 

With  this  background  they  move  on  toward  their  convention, 
tossing  aside  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

"TREE    CHOICE    OF    UlADEXSHIP" 

Let  us  fully  recognize  that  this  very  situation  is  an  added  chal- 
lenge to  our  party.  With  the  Democratic  Party  s  right  of  free 
Choice  of  leadership  denied  to  them,  we  must  furnish  the  leadership 
for  the  men  and  women  of  all  parties.  To  do  so  we  must  make  our 
party  truly  representative  of  the  people,  independent  of  domination 
by  any  group,  and  fair  to  all.  j,     *      .  v* 

Fellow-delegates,  if  we  could  reverse  the  magic  of  radio  tonlRht, 
If  we  could  turn  the  millions  of  radio  receiving  sets  throughou:  this 
land  into  microphones  and  if  we  could  turn  our  microphone  here 
in  this  great  convention  hall  Into  a  receiving  set  we  would  hear  an 
overwhelming  message  sweeping  in  upon  us 

It  would  be  a  cry  for  a  statesmanlike  leadership  to  make  America 
strong  and  our  way  of  life  secure  ShaU  we  rise-  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? Let  us  proceed  with  our  deliberations  here  In  this  historic 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Let  us  present  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  a  program  worthy  of 
their  support.  Let  us  nominate  a  man  to  carry  out  that  program. 
a  man  the  people  will  elect  the  next  President  of  these  United 
States. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  George  Washington  spoke  In  this 
very  city:  "If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  dis- 
approve, how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair  The  event  Is  In 
the  hands  of  God  " 
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Speech  of  Represent .^tue  Martin,  the  Permanent  Ch.airman 

You  have  bestowed  upon  me  a  great  honor.  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 
I  shall  try  earnestly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  convention  chair- 
manship In  a  way  to  Justify  your  confidence. 

We  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  our  Nation.  It  Is 
a  city  rich  in  precious  memories  and  American  traditions  Here, 
almost  within  the  range  of  our  voices,  the  American  Republic  was 
born  Here  wa.s  heralded  to  the  world  a  new  ideal  of  government; 
a  government  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  stand  upon  a  common  ground:  that  each  shall  have  equal 
rights  as  well  as  equal  opportunities:  that  each  Is  entitled  to  the 
full  protection  cf  his  go\ernment  in  the  preservation  of  priceless 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 

This  convention  will  nominate  a  President  to  lead  America  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  econcmic  confxjsion  and  spiritual  chaos 

We  are  here  to  rally  all  patriots  in  a  crusade  for  American l.«im. 

Oxir  party  is  commanded  by  epochal  events  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  give  vitality  and  power  once  more  to  the  fundamental  in- 
spirations and  traditions  of  cur  national  life.  Ours  Is  the  task  to 
rescue  our  beloved  America  from  the  bog  of  failure  and  futility. 
We  are  challenged  to  defend  and  preserve  the  basic  values  of  life, 
liberty,  and  human  freedom  in  a  world  paralyzed  and  broken  by 
the  ravages  of  dictatorship,  hatred,  and  war. 

Wc  echo  In  this  great  assemblage  the  glorlcus  Inspiration  of  our 
beginnings  as  a  nation — "Easier  were  it  to  hurl  the  rooted  mountain 


from  Its  base  than  to  force  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men  determined 
to  be  free."  

SEES    PARALLEL    IN    MXETINCS 

The  founding  fathers  gathered  in  this  city  in  a  period  of  national 
crisis  So  do  we  today  assemble  in  PhUadelphla  In  a  period  of  grave 
national  trial— Indeed,  a  period  of  world  crisis.  The  early  patriots 
came  here  to  form  a  Nation.  We  come  here  today  to  protect  and 
preserve  that  Nation.  ,  ,   ^ 

We  have  been  witnessing  from  this  side  of  the  seas  a  convulsion 
of  histcry.  It  will  have  an  inconceivable  influence  upon  the  des- 
tiny Of  mankind.  We  have  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  Ubertles 
and  rlghu  of  ancient  peoples  vanish  almost  overnight. 

We  have  seen  with  heavy  hearts  our  own  Nation,  for  7  years, 
drifting  toward  one-man  government  and  national  bankruptcy. 
These  twin  evils  were  greatly  feared  by  the  founding  fathers.  They 
sought  m  even-  possible  way,  in  their  deliberations  in  this  very  city. 
to  guard  against  them 

All  that  Is  precious  to  us.  all  that  makes  life  attractive  or 
promising— personal  liberty,  equal  rights,  equal  Justice  constitu- 
tional government— these  are  In  danger  of  being  extinguished. 
There  Is  a  steady  drift  toward  governmental  absolutism,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  ThU  drift  must  be  checked,  "must  be  checked 
this  vear.  Generations  of  free  men  endured  hardships  and  shed 
their  blood  so  that  our  lives  might  be  freer,  fuller,  richer,  and  more 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  enlightenment.     Our  generation 

"iTie^splrrt.  the  character,  the  courage,  the  faith  which  In  that 
dav  threw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny  and  carved  this  great, 
rich  enllRhtened  Nation  out  of  the  primeval  wilderness  still  live  In 
the  men  and  women  of  today.  That  spirit  character  courage  and 
faith  alone  can  preserve  this  Nation  and  the  world  from  a  return 
to  the  chaos,  cruelty.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  brutality  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  i 

I  VTNDS  "PRICELESS  PRTVU-ECE 

It  is  at  once  the  real  responsibility  and  the  priceless  P/'vilege  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  lead  the  way:  to  '•^«^«Yn\:rf„,,h  wWcS 
rallv  that  spirit  that  character,  that  courage,  and  that  faith  which 
are  Am2rlca-s  defense  against  danger  of   assault  from  without   or    , 

'"iSThis  great  convention  the  Republican  Party  will  rise  above  par-  , 
tlsansh Ip  and  nairow  political  expediency.  It  will  respond  to  that  I 
re42.nslblllty     It  will  avail  Itself  of  that  privilege.    We  will  not  fall    , 

°"-k'e"yes'oi"th/ Natioi."ire"t?on  us.  The  hopes  of  the  Nation  are 
InTTs  Ihls  convention  must  p'oint  the  way  toward  security  for  our 
beloved  countrv;  toward  the  preser%-ation  of  our  essential  liberties 
?mie  preparing  our  defense;  toward  maintaining  our  constitutional 

^  Mv^countrymen.  we  can.  If  we  wUl.  achieve  concerted,  effective 
effort  Ju"  as  rfflcientlv  as  any  subject  peoples  can.  We  can  do  it 
Without  surrendering  the  Bill  of  Rights.  \ 

E\e.  that  arc  clear,  hearts  that  are  fearless,  minds  that  are  Iree    ^ 
m5t  maintain  our  ideals  of  liberty  In  the  mid.t  of  world  chaos  and 

^'"wrmCst  -see  to  it  that  our  national  reason  Is  not  warped  and 
befuddled  by  political  propaganda,  pleas  for  power,  bureaucratic 
blundenng.  or  srlfi^hnesk  of"^  section  or  cla.ss.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
stampeded  Into  hasty  decisions. 

"FIFTH    COLtJMNS"    HIT 

We  must  preserve  our  country  from  the  schemes  and  treachery 
of  those  unsympathetic  to  our  constitutional  Republic  and  who 
would  destroy  it  D.^struction  of  our  Constitution,  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  freedom  can  be  brought  about,  unless  we  are  vigilant 
K  ionomic  betrayal  Just  as  readily  as  by  military  be  "-ayar  A 
"fifth  columnists"  must  be  rooted  out  and  thrown  out.  Trojan 
horses'  must  be  barred  from  cur  Government.  We  must  not  per- 
mit political  liberty  to  be  used  as  a  mask  for  plotters  against  the 
^effcan    system.      The    Constitution    must    not    be    misused    to 

'%i?Venplem:y  weir  thank  God  there  Is  In  this  Nation  one  party 
Which  refi-ses  to  coddle  or  foster  the  enemies  of  free  government^ 

The  Republican  Party  stands  today,  as  It  has  throughoiit  Its  long 
and  -splendid  historv.  a  stalwart  champion  of  national  defense. 
We  stand  four-square  In  our  determination  to  have  an  army,  a 
navv  an  air  force  amply  able  to  protect  our  shores,  to  defend  our 
peon  e  and  our  Ideals  from  any  foe  who  might  challenge  our  d-ter- 
Ktlon  to  work  cut  our  destiny  peacefully  In  the  American  way. 

We  want  an  America  at  peace  with  the  world;  an  America  un- 
tainted bv  hatreds  and  ffars.  „        ^,  ,      ^„„ 

Following  the  paths  of  party  tradition,  the  Republicans  W^  Con- 
gress  have  consistently  supported  proposals  to  make  the  military 
and  economic  defenses  of  the  Nation  adequate  

As  long  ago  as  April  1939  we  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
House  Republicans  to  study  our  national  defen-se.  The  proposals  of 
that  committee  were  ignored  by  the  administration. 

CALLS    HEAVY    TAX    tJNNECESSART 

To  provide  an  adequate  defense  at  this  tinie  enormoi^  sums  of 
money  mus-  be  spent  It  will  mean  taxes  which  will  reach  pa In- 
finvlntTevery  household  In  this  land.  Many  of  those  taxes  should 
no  'be  n.cels?r>-  now  ^hcy  would  not  be  If  t^e  BdrnlrUstrat.on  had 
not  in  the  last  few  years  failed  In  Its  responsibility  to  protect  the 
savings  and  the  substance  of  the  American  people.        ^^,.      ...^_ 

We  have  refused  and  will  continue  to  refuse,  to  permit  either 
th7mmtar;  oreconcmlc   defense   of  our  country   to   be   made   a 

^Th^'ne^^suy  for  quickly  building  an  adequate  national  defen^ 
must  not  be  made  the  excuse  to  abandon  economy  and  efficiency. 


After  our  national  defense  is  achieved  the  Nation  must  contlniie  to 
live  Our  defense  must  not  be  defeated  by  an  Intolerable  debt 
which  will  bring  ruin  through  repudiation,  inflation,  or  national 
bankruptcy.  Rigid  economy  must  be  practiced  in  government  ii 
we  are  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  for  defense  without  rediiclng 
the  people  to  poverty  through  unbearable  tax  burdens  In  this  hour 
cf  national  peril  many  desirable  comforts  must  be  deferred  so  the 
Nation  may  live.  There  will  be  need  for  all  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices Nevertheless,  it  U  not  a  time  for  pessimism.  We  can  achieve 
an  adequate  national  defe..se:  we  can  repair  our  Internal  economic 
structure-  we  can  solve  our  foreign  i  nd  domestic  problems  without 
either  a  ruinous  war  or  a  ruinous  debt.    If  there  U  a  will,  there  will 

we  have  had  7  years  of  blundering  and  cotradlctory  policies. 
We  have  had  a  nightmare  of  experimentation  and  spending.  We 
have  had  national  planning  without  a  plan  We  have  had  man- 
aged economy  with  neither  management  nor  economy  Vast  sums 
of  money— sums  loo  vast  to  be  comprehended  by  the  human 
mind- have  been  scattered  about  with  reckless  abandon  Under 
the  cloak  of  emergency  and  distress  the  American  people  have  been 
ruinously  exploited  Today  the  administration  U  bewildered  oy 
the  effecU  of  Its  own  Irresponsible  conduct. 

PAST  PROMISES  CrTED 
The  Roosevelt  admlnUtratlon  has  spent  all  the  savings  a 
thrifty  people  could  hope  to  accumulate  for  many  generations  to 
come  It  has  enjoyed  unlimited  power.  It  has  had  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  make  good  Its  pledges.  The  American  people 
were  promised  that  the  money  changers  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  U-mple;  the  costs  of  government  would  be  reduced  25  per- 
cent bureaucracy  would  be  checked;  a  more  abundant  life  would 
come  to  all  cur  people;  there  would  be  Jobs  for  the  unemployed: 
prosperity  for  the  farmer.     "Happy  days  were  here  again."  so  we 

were  told.  ,^    .^     .. 

The   American   people   believed    in    their    President. 
Now  what  do  we  find  after  7  years  of  spending   and  promising? 
The  depression  continues      The  demands  for  relief  are  greater  than 
ever     Millions  are  still  without  Jobs.     If  It  were  not  for  the  war. 
business  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  panic  more  severe  than  any- 
1    thing   we   ever    had   before.     The   Public   Treasury    Is   empty.     The 
debt    limit    of    forty-five    billions    will    soon   be   passed.      Enormous 
'    taxes  are  In  the  offing.  v,,„v«^ 

I  The  record  is  a  somber  story  of  failure  and  futility  and  broken 
1  p'cm'scs  And  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  we  may  yet  w-ake 
up  to  find  we  have  been  pushed  Into  war.  That  Is  the  record  of 
th"  New  Deal  That  record  will  never  bo  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  They  will  repudiate  It  next  November.  America  wants 
to  get  back  to  sanity,  progress,  and  peace— peace  at  home;  peace 

"  We  agree  that  much  money  had  to  be  appropriated  for  necessary 

I    relief     and    o'her     worthy    objectives.       With     those     expenditures 

I    the   citizens   have    no   quarrel.     The   American   people   have    never 

hesitated  to  pay  for  any  worthy  humanitarian  cause.   Jhey  do  not 

hesitate   liow.     But   they   do  object— and   they   should   objectr-to 

belne  victimized  by  false  appeals  and  dishonest  motives. 

I         For  7   anxious   years   we  have   seen  this  march  toward   one-man 

^°We"^ve^  seen  national,  sectional,  and  class  hatreds  encouraged 
and  fanned  Into  the  flames  now  consuming  the  lives,  the  liberties, 
the  happiness    the  pecurity.  and  the  material  possessions  of  men. 

We  have  seen  the  renunciation  of  all  the  ancient  truths  and 
traditions  of  Americanism;  of  Individual  worth  and  freedom;  of 
personal  liberties;  of  peace  on  earth  toward  men;  of  good  will;  of 
faith   courage,  thrift,  and  self-reliance.  ,        .       .».  w 

Every  ideal  of  Americanism  has  been  Imperiled  by  those  who 
would  make  cur  Government  and  our  Nation  tools  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  one  man  at  the  head  of  a  great  and  unelected  political  bu- 
reaucracy.   The  time  has  come  to  end  all  this  If  we  are  to  continue 

^°In'the^coi!fusi?n°?aused  by  these  efforts  to  change  the  character 
and  traditions  of  the  American  people,  In  the  midst  of  these 
great  world  upheavals,  the  Republican  Party  will  courageously  meet 

^^Th^irnot  the  time  for  discouragement.  It  Is  not  the  hour  for 
either  complacency  or  dcfpondency.  Our  Nation  Is  In  danger. 
Clear  and  loud  above  the  roar  of  war  abroad,  and  chaos  and  con- 
fusion at  home,  comes  the  call  to  patriotic  Americans  It  Is  an  ap- 
peal and  a  challenge  to  all  who  love  America:  to  all^  regardless  of 
past  party  affiliations,  who  are  true  to  the  faith  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic. 

CRUSADE  CALLED  FOB 

This  great  patriotic  call  is  worthy  of  a  crusade.  With  the 
courage  and  fortitude  born  of  a  Just  cause  we  will  press  forward. 
With  a  high  faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  cf  the  God  of  our 
fathers    we  will  carry  on. 

In  this  hour  of  national  need,  this  hour  of  crisis  and  decision,  the 
devotion  of  the  consecrated  spiritual  forces  of  America  alone  can 
answer  the  compelling  challenge  which  confronts  us.  We  must 
preserve  free  America  for  the  generations  yet  to  come,  cost  us  what 
it.  m&v 

Tod'av  I  bring  you  the  challenge  of  a  new  and  deeper  devotion— 
a  challenge  which  came  to  me  from  the  fields  of  Valley  Forge-a 
?hanenge  from  that  most  sacred  shrine  of  liberty  and  freedom 

In  this  hour  of  decision.  I  bring  you  the  message  of  consecration 
before   which   I   bowed   but   a   day   ago   at   that   scene   of   supremo 

devoUon^        In  this  place  of  sacrifice.  In  this  vale  of  humiliation, 
fn  t^  vaUey  of  the  Siadow  of  that  death  out  of  which  the  life  of 


rmtber  Uian  upon  lawless  force  of  eoocomlc  strangiuatlon. 


beginnings  a£  a  nation — "Easier  were  It  to  nuri  tne  rootea  mountain 


must  not  be  mace  tne  ext-uac  vu  au^x^y*^- 
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Am«rlr»  row  ref«n«r»t«  and  fr«e,  Ut  i»  b«ll«ve  with  »n  •bidlnf 
faith  that  to  th«*m  union  will  teem  a«  dear,  and  liberty  aa  sweet, 
and  prcjgreiut  a«  glorloui*  aa  they  were  to  our  (athera,  and  are  to 
you  and  me,  and  that  the  lnatltutlon«  which  have  made  ua  happy, 
preeer%ed  by  the  virtue  of  our  children,  ehall  blew  the  remoteat 
generation  of  the  time  to  come."  _.  ,  »  w 
(The  inacrlptlon  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin  Is  on  the  Memorial  Arcn 
in  Valley  Porge  Park,  erected  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the 
memory  of  oOcers  and  privates  in  the  Continental  Army.  It  was 
taken  from  a  speech  by  Henry  Armltt  Brown  at  dedication  cere- 
monies In  1914.)          

Against  Third  Term 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  HON    EDWARD  R    BURKE  OF  NEBRASKA  TO 

WENDELL   L.    WILLKIE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Burke]  to  WendeU 
L.  Willkie.  on  July  18,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JXTLT   18,   1940. 

Hon.  WoroEix  L.  Willkti, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 

As  one  who  feels  deeply  that  in  the  light  of  present  world  condi- 
tions it  is  essential  for  our  country  to  maintain  the  two-term  limlia- 
tlon  on  the  tenure  cf  office  of  President.  I  shall  work  for  your  victory 
at  the  polls  in  November.  Thus  only  may  we  make  certain  that 
never  again  will  any  party  or  any  Individual  be  tempted  to  try  to 
overturn  the  wise  precedent  established  by  Washington,  strength- 
ened by  JefTerson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  cherished  by 
all  Americans  who  prize  their  freedom. 

I  am  cerUln  that  a  host  of  citizens  nurtured  in  the  Democratic 
taith.  as  you  and  I  have  been,  will  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  vital 
principle  that  under  our  form  of  government  a  limitation  on  the 
tenure  of  ofHce  of  an  all-powerful  Executive  is  essential.  We  share 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  should  a  President  ever  consent  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term  he  will  be  rejected  on  this  demonstra- 
tion of  ambitious  views.  We  believe  with  another  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  that  the  principle  that  no  President  should  be 
more  than  once  reelected  is  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  written  in  the 
Constitution. 

Andrew  Jackson,  honored  by  all  real  Democrats,  steadfastly  main- 
tained that  our  Ubertiea  would  possess  an  added  safeguard  if  our 
Presidents  were  limited  to  a  single  term,  and  his  view  became  party 
doctrine  by  action  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1912. 
Grover  Cleveland  saw  the  most  serious  danger  to  America  resulting 
from  the  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and  the  hope  of  favors  yet 
to  come  with  which  a  horde  of  officeholders  would  seek  to  retain 
a  President  in  office. 

I  disclaim  the  leadership  of  those  of  my  party  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  put  themselves  on  record  that  any  departure  from  the 
two-term  tradition  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions  and  who  today  take  the  very  action 
they  then  denounced.  A  fitting  rebuke  to  their  apostasy  will  be 
administered  by  an  aroused  people.  In  that  program  of  education 
I  volunteer  my  services  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

Senator  Edward  R.  BtmKX. 


Tribute  to  the  Negro 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday.  July  25,  1940 


KXCERPT  mOif  AODREM   BY   RON.   HARRT  8.  TRUMAN,  OT 

MISSOURI 


Mr.  SCVpELLXNBACH.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsnimouB 
ooDsent  to  liave  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a 


tribute  to  the  Negro  by  the  Junior  Benutor  from  Mlsiourl 
I  Mr.  TkumawI,  Thl»  tribute  Ic  part  of  an  addrt  .^s  d»^llvered 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  at  Se'lalia,  Mc,  on  June 
15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATOR     TaiTMAN'S     TRIBtm     TO     TH«     NZGRO 

History  is  but  one  long  record  of  the  gigantic  struggle  labor 
has  waged  for  Its  true  vindication  and  right  reward.  But  a  new 
wave  of  feelmg.  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  looks  upon  the  poor  with  sympathetic  eyes,  is 
passing  over  our  country.  A  hlghtened  conception  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  human  life  is  taking  irresistible  hold  upon  all 
sections  of  society  Man  is  no  longer  a  breathing  robot,  but  a 
living  spirit  endowed  with  the  highest  and  holiest  of  powers, 
capable  of  touching  the  heavens  In  Inspiration  and  desire. 

And  when  we  speak  of  man  and  his  labor,  at  least  In  this 
country  and,  more  particularly,  in  this  locality,  we  must  consider 
the  problem  of  our  Negro  population  and  bend  our  every  effort 
that,  at  least  under  law.  they  may  claim  their  heritage  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights  to  •"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Their 
social  life.  will,  naturally  remain  their  own,  but  as  freemen 
they  must  have  their  equr;lity  before  law 

The  relation  of  colored  ((nd  white  people  in  this  community  and 
this  State  Is  one  that  should  be  given  our  interest  and  attention. 
We  ail  desire  to  see  proper  and  helpful  relations  exist  between  all 
Classes  of  people.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  injustice,  no  con- 
temptuous or  unfair  treatment  allotted  by  any  class  to  any  other 
class.  Most  of  all.  the  stronger  group  should  not  impofac  upon 
the  weaker  obnoxious  conditions  or  situation.'^  In  all  matters  of 
progress  and  welfare,  of  economic  opportunity  and  equal  rights 
before  law,  Negroes  deserve  every  aid  and  protection 

I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man;  not  merely  the  brother- 
hood of  white  men,  but  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  before  \a.M. 
I  believe  in  the  ConsUtutlon  and  the  Declaration  of  Independenco. 
In  giving  to  the  Negroes  the  rights  that  are  theirs,  we  are  only 
acting  in  accord  with  our  ideals  of  a  true  democracy.  If  any 
class  or  race  can  be  jjermanently  set  apart  from,  or  pushed  down 
below,  the  rest  in  political  and  civil  rights,  so  may  any  other 
class  or  race  when  it  shall  incur  the  displeasure  of  its  more 
powerftU  associates,  and  we  may  say  farewell  to  the  principles 
on  which  we  count  our  safety 

During  the  World  War  the  need  of  men  for  an  Army  and  for 
war  industries  brought  more  and  more  of  the  Negroes  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities  In  the  years  past,  lynching  and  mob  violence. 
lack  of  schools,  and  countless  other  equally  unfair  conditions, 
hastened  the  progress  of  tho  Negro  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
In  these  centers  the  Negroes  have  never  had  much  choice  in 
regard  to  work  or  anything  else.  By  and  large,  they  work 
mainly  as  unskilled  laborers  and  domesUc  servants.  They  have 
been  forced  to  live  in  segregated  slimis.  neglected  by  the  authori- 
ties. Negroes  have  been  preyed  upon  by  all  types  of  exploiters, 
from  the  Installment  salesman  of  clothing,  pianos,  and  furniture 
to  the  vendors  of  vice  The  majority  of  our  Negro  pjeople  find 
but  cold  comfort  In  shanties  and  tenements  Surely,  as  free- 
men, they  are  entitled  to  something  better  than   this. 

Fortunately,  with  somewh.it  better  chances  for  education,  the 
Negro  is  gradually  progressing  It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
Negroes  in  our  locality  have  Increased  opportunity  to  exerci.;e 
their  privilege  as  freemen  When  the  delail.s  for  working  cut 
this  problem  ari.se  for  decision,  they  becom'^  rather  complex;  but 
we  can  and  must  meet  the  situation.  Abo%e  all  else,  education  for 
the  Negro  Is  of  vital  Importance. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Just  to  the  degree  that  the  Negro 
attaiixB  a  proper  educational  level  will  he  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  more  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  educated  whites  among 
whom  he  dwells  But  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  be  edu- 
cated. Since  education  is  fundamenial  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  our  Governmcn';  will  be  broad,  free,  and  secure 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  education  of  the  people  composing 
It  is  universal  and  thorough.  This  means  the  Negro  as  much 
as  anyone  else.  The  condition  of  our  Negro  must  be  bettered. 
I  will  quote  you  a  few  lines  from  a  speech  which  I  recently 
had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Even  these  brief  lines 
■how  beyond  all  doubt  Just  what  is  bemg  done  for  the  Negro 
by  the  Roosevelt   administration. 

"It  has  given  us  $2,000,000  for  Improvements  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Preedmcn'8  Hospital:  $262,000  to  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege; $87,000  for  Lincoln  University  In  Missouri:  $500,000  for  the 
WendeU  Phillips  High  School  at  Chicago;  $40  000  for  West  Vir- 
ginia Slate  College:  paid  $100  per  month  to  114  colored  school 
teachers  in  Chicago  engaged  in  reducing  a'lult  illiteracy,  and 
haji  extended  this  benevolent  aid  In  other  directions 

"According  to  the  1930  census  Negro  youth  represented  11 
percent  of  the  total  yuuth  population  between  the  ages  of  IC 
to  34  It  is  e«tlmau«d  that  in  January  1»40  approilmately 
82800  Negro  youths  were  rmploytd  on  N  Y.  A.  programs  llils 
wu  11  I  ptrtent  of  th«  total  employment  on  thchc  piogroms. 
or  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  which  Negro  youih  of 
the  age  t>«ars  to  the  total  yuuth  population 

"It  (that  Is.  the  Roosevelt  administration i  has  done  more  than 
any  other  administration  to  eliminate  the  slum  dutncts  of 
our  great  cities  through  its  public-works  programs,  and  that  work 
has  but  begun." 
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Udles  »nd  fcntlemrn.  this  record  e«c«ls  th»t  of  any  P'fvlmw 
adminUtration  Democratic  or  Republican,  Th«  work  01  ini» 
admlnutraiiun  miutt  not  be  stopped. 


May  Alaskans  Work  in  Alaska  Fisheries? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

PEI-KGATE   FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1940 
Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  which  I  am  about 
to  discuss  today  is  of  wide  concern  to  the  people  of  Alaska, 
and  it  may  well  be  of  definite  interest  to  many  Members  of 
this  body  because  it  involves  questions  of  decentralization 
of  population,  of  the  employment  of  local  residents  in  the 
industries  of  local  communities,  and  of  national  defense. 

If  there  is  anything  in  what  I  shall  presently  say  that 
may  be  deemed  critical.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  it 
is  constructive  critici.<=m  and  not  censure;  the  criticism  cf 
one  who  is  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  not  only  of  his 
own  constituents  but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  The  purpose  of  making  this  statement  is  to  give 
information  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  to 
present  the  facts  as  known  to  me.  and  then,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  to  draw  reasonable  deductions  from  those  facts. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
tendencies  of  our  modern  social  and  economic  development 
has  been  the  concentration  of  people  in  the  great  centers  of 
population  where  in  times  of  industrial  depression  or  dis- 
tress  they  are  all  but  entirely  helpless,  so  that,  unless  relief 
comes  to  them  in  liberal  measure,  they  are  literally  faced  , 
with  starvation.  Economists  have  recognized  the  high  ad- 
visability of  reversing  this  process  and  of  having  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  more  equitably  distributed  over  its 
surface  thus  avoiding  great  concentrations  of  people  in  large 
communities.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation  Is  unquestionably 
promoted  bv  having  the  people  actually  living  on  the  land 
rather  than  by  having  them  collected  in  the  larger  and  more 
thickly  settled  communities  without  any  attachment  to  the 

soil.  ,    „  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House  know. 
Alaska  is  a  country  vast  in  area  and  relatively  sparsely  popu- 
lated The  preliminary  returns  of  the  1940  census  indicate 
that  there  are  approximately  72,000  people  in  the  Territory, 
of  whom  about  31.000  are  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Eskimo  Aleut,  and  Indian  races  of  the  whole  or  part  blood, 
and  the  remainder  are  nearly  aU  of  the  Caucasian  race,  with 
a  few  Fjlipinos,  Japanese,  and  others.  Since  the  area  of 
Alaska  is  nearly  590,000  square  miles,  it  would  appear  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  one  inhabitant  in  the  Territory 
to  each  8  square  miles  of  area. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  and  especially  within  the  last 
12  months,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  a  much 
larger  population  in  Alaska  would  be  of  definite  benefit  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  particularly  with  respect  to  problems 
of  national  defense. 

As  I  have  said  to  this  House  on  several  occasions,  and  as 
many  of  the  Members  are  aware  from  their  own  individual 
study  of  the  subject,  Alaska  Ues  on  the  short  line  and  on  the 
direct  line,  both  by  air  and  by  sea.  between  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Empire  of  Japan 
and  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other  side.  Alaska  fronts  for  more 
than  2  500  miles  on  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  and  has  an 
abundance  of  land-locked  harbors  free  of  ice  the  year  round. 
At  its  western  extremity  Alaaka  reaches  to  within  260  miles 
of  the  nearest  Soviet  territory  at  Bering  Island,  where  a  large 
military  and  naval  air  base  hai  lately  been  constructed  with 
the  advice  and  aid  of  a  coMlderable  number  of  Qprman 
technicians,  and  within  approximately  700  miles  of  the  north- 
erly islands  of  Japan,  on  one  of  which  is  located  a  great  naval 
base  of  that  nation.  At  the  other  and  eastern  extremity, 
Alaska  extends  to  within  700  mUes  of  the  main  body  of  the 


United  State*,  a  really  Inalfnlficant  dUUnce  for  modrm 
aircraft,  Obvloualy  It  would  be  In  the  lntere»t  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  have  a  substantial  population  In  Alaska  and 
to  have  Alaska  developed  to  the  point  where  It  would  be 
largely  self-sustaining  at  least  for  ordinary  articles  of  food 
and  many  of  the  necessary  articles  of  winter  clothing. 

HOW  THE  DISCRIMINATION  AROBX 

The  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska  have  been  de- 
layed not  only  by  absentee  ownership,  or  nonresident  owner- 
ship, of  its  principal  industries  and  industrial  plants,  but  also 
even  to  a  larger  extent  by  the  practice  which  has  existed  from 
the  early  days  of  bringing  workmen  into  Alaska  from  the 
States  for  such  seasonal  operations  as  fishing,  and  placer  min- 
ing and  road  building,  and  construction  work  of  aU  kinds,  and 
then  returning  them  to  the  States  at  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive working  season,  leaving  Alaska  and  the  residents  of  the 
Territory  with  little  benefit  from  such  operations.    In  cases 
without  number,  and  continuously  over  a  period  of  years  imtil 
the  present  time,  residents  of  the  Territory  have  been  denied 
employment  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory  because  of  this 
influx  of  workers  from  the  States,  who  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
other, in  conjunction  with  the  employers,  would  control  the 
employment,  and  see  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  jobs  were 
given  to  nonresidents  rather  than  to  residents  of  Alaska.    In 
the  early  days  of  the  American  history  of  Alaska,  of  course. 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  workmen  into  the  Territory  from 
the  States  to  perform  all  types  of  labor  in  Alaska  because  few 
of  the  native  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  industrial  work, 
and  most  of  them  did  not  care  to  undertake  it.  having  a 
native  economy  of  their  own  which  at  that  time  was  sufBcient 
for  them. 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  and  additional  people  settled 
in  Alaska,  the  problem  of  being  able  to  live  in  the  Territory 
became  more  acute  to  the  settlers  unless  they  could  find  some 
remunerative  employment  in  Alaska.  And  then  as  the  Terri- 
tory was  more  largely  explored  and  overrun  by  men  from  the 
States,  the  resources  of  fish,  fur,  and  game,  providing  food  and 
clothing,  which  the  natives  had  enjoyed  from  time  imme- 
morial, came  more  and  more  under  the  domination  of  the  new 
settlers,  or  visitors,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives.  Moreover, 
under  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  missions  and  the  schools, 
the  natives  themselves  changed  their  modes  of  Ufe.  and  they, 
too  came  to  need  opportunities  to  earn  money  by  employ- 
ment in  the  industries  of  the  Territory  if  they  were  to  survive 
and  maintain  any  semblance  of  civilized  existence. 

Despite  this  increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  residents 
of  Alaska  who  were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  secure 
industrial  employment,  many  of  the  industries  continued  to 
import  workmen  from  the  States  to  perform  most  of  the 
available  jobs,  thus  excluding  residents  of  Alaska,  both  na- 
tives and  whites,  therefrom. 

The  condition  became  a  serious  one.  particularly  in  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska.  Each  year  has  seen,  and  now  sees,  thou- 
sands of  workers  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Alaska 
who  remain  in  Alaska  only  for  the  fishing  season,  and  then 
return  to  the  States  with  bttle,  if  any.  benefit  to  the  Territory 
or  its  permanent  residents.  Each  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
resident  of  Alaska  to  secure  a  job  in  the  fisheries  has  been 
met.  first,  with  refusal,  then,  with  difficulty,  and.  lastly,  on 
many  occasions,  with  a  sort  of  second-rate  opportunity  to 
secure  employment  in  the  fishing  industry.  Residence  in 
Alaska  has  long  been,  and  is  now  in  places,  considered  a 
positive  disqualification  for  a  man  who  sought  employment  In 
the  work  or  Industries  of  the  Territory,  and,  particularly,  in 

that  of  fishing. 

Unfortunately  that  discrimination  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  fishing  industry.  For  many  years  contractors  building 
roads  In  the  national  forest  areas  of  Alaska  declined  to  em- 
ploy any  substantial  number  of  residents  of  the  Territory,  and 
brought  nearly  all  of  their  workmen  from  the  States,  Thia 
unhappy  condition  has  now  been  remedied  by  a  requirement 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roadi  that  Alaskans  be  given  priority 
in  employment  In  road  contracts  where  resident*  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  available  for  the  work. 

Still  more  recently— in  fact,  last  year— the  contractors  now 
engaged  in  building  naval  air  bases  at  Sitka  and  at  Kodlak, 
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Alaska,  under  authorizations  and  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  drew  their  contract  with  labor  unions  in  Seattle  for 
the  emplojrment  of  skilled  workmen  in  such  form  that,  while 
pretending  to  give  preference  to  residents  of  Alaska,  those 
residents  were  really  discriminated  against.  In  this  particular 
case  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  Seattle  labor  unions,  be- 
cause they  at  all  times  expressed  willingness  that  residents 
of  the  Territory  should  be  given  priority  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  employment  should  be  so  set  up  that  such  priority 
could  be  enjoyed  by  Alaska  residents.  The  Navy  Department 
was  likewise  quite  willing  that  reasonable  facilities  should  be 
established  for  the  employment  of  residents  of  Alaska  in  this 
work,  and  yet  it  was  only  after  much  argimient  and  strong 
representations  that  Alaskans  were  accorded  a  fair  chance  to 
get  the  available  jobs. 

With  respect  to  the  fishing  industry,  the  discrimination 
against  emplosrment  of  the  residents  of  Alaska  has  existed 
since  the  industry  was  set  up.  It  is  the  fact  that  when  salmon 
packing  was  first  undertaken  in  Alaska  there  were  few  resi- 
dents in  the  Territory  available  to  work  in  the  industry,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  operators  brought  practically  all,  and 
in  some  cases  all.  of  their  employees  from  the  States.  TTiose 
who  resided  in  Alaska  and  who  wished  employment  in  the 
industry  were  ordinarily  refused  because  the  operators  had 
already  brought  from  the  States  full  crews  for  every  operation, 
and  so  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  Alaskan  to  get  a  job 
either  in  fishing  or  in  cannery  work. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  and  with  the  increase  in 
population  in  Alaska  conditions  have  become  somewhat  liet- 
ter,  particiilarly  as  to  fishing,  and  there  are  some  areas  in 
Alaska  where  few  other  than  residents  of  Alaska  are  employed 
in  fishing.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  some  areas  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  in  Prince  William  Sound  where  local  resi- 
dent fishermen  are  in  the  vast  majority,  and,  in  some  cases,  no 
nonresidents  are  employed. 

■aiSTOL  BAT 

In  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  however,  the  situation  has  never 
been  satisfactory  and  is  gravely  objectionable  at  the  present 
time.  A  statement  of  the  conditions  there  existing  was  made 
to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  during  the  hearings  held  by  that  sub- 
committee m  Alaska  during  the  simimer  of  1939  by  Hon. 
Edward  D,  Ooffey,  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, who  has  fished  In  the  Bristol  Bay  waters  for  a  number 
of  years.  Blr.  Coffey's  statement  appears  in  part  I  of  the 
bearings,  commencing  on  page  24.  and  Is  deserving  of  careful 
consideration,  for  be  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  cannot  be  questioned 
by  anyone.  From  the  very  beginning  of  tlje  operations  In 
Bristol  Bay  the  operators  and  the  nonresident  fishermen 
were  equally  averse  to  having  any  residents  of  Alaska  em- 
plojred  In  that  particular  fishery,  and  hence  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  residents  of  Alaska  in  securing  the  right  to 
fish  in  Bristol  Bay  go  back  for  many  years.  And  for  a 
number  of  years  past  Alaskans  have  struggled  desperately  to 
secure  a  share  of  that  emplosmient.  for  without  it  many  of 
them  could  not  obtain  remunerative  employment  In  Alaska 
at  all. 

Their  struggles  can»e  to  a  head  in  1936  when  the  Alaska 
fishermen  formed  a  imion.  called  United  Fishermen  of  Alaska, 
taking  in  practically  all  of  the  residents  of  Alaska  engaged  in 
fishing  who  resided  in  Seward.  Cook  Inlet,  and  Kodiak,  and 
another  union  called  Snag  Point  Fishermen's  Union,  embrac- 
ing the  fishermen  residing  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  During 
that  year  a  niunber  of  residents  of  Alaska  fished  in  Bristol 
Bay,  but  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  nonresidents,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  to  make  it  un- 
profitaUe.  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  Alaskans  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fishing  in  that  region.  That  scheme  was  to  require 
the  operators  to  pay  to  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Fisher- 
men's Union,  as  a  kind  of  a  gratuity  or  bonus,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-third  of  all  money  paid  to  residents  of  Alaska  for  the 
fish  which  those  residents  caught  in  Bristol  Bay  waters. 

Let  me  explain  a  bit  further.  The  price  paid  for  fish  that 
year  by  the  operators  to  the  Bristol  Bay  fishermen  was  12  Mi 


cents  per  fish.  This  price  was  paid  to  all.  residents  and  non- 
residents, for  the  fish  they  caught.  But  the  contract  sipned 
by  the  operators  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  further 
provided  that  not  only  should  the  price  per  fish  be  12 '2  cents 
but  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  operators  must  pay  to 
the  nonresident  fishermen,  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
total  paid  to  the  residents  of  Alaska  for  the  fish  taken  by  them. 
So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operators  paid  12 '2  cents  for  the 
fish  caught  by  nonresidents  of  Alaska,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  I623  cents  for  the  fish  caught  by  residents  of  Alaska, 
12 '2  cents  to  Alaska  residents,  and  an  additional  4*6  cents  to 
the  nonresidents  and  thus  the  packers  were  penalized  4>6  cents 
per  fish  for  permitting  any  resident  to  catch  any  salmon  at 
all.  Now.  it  will  be  claimed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  nonresi- 
dents were  entitled  to  that  4 » e  cents,  because  the  residents  of 
Alaska  did  not  perform  certain  other  work  at  and  around  the 
cannery  in  connection  with  the  loading  of  the  fish,  but  that 
claim  is  fiction.  If  the  Alaskans  did  not  do  this  extra  work,  it 
was  because  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  do  it  and  because 
the  nonresidents  insisted  upon  liaving  a  monopoly  of  such 

work. 

The  device  of  the  nonresident  fishermen,  the  Alaska  Fish- 
ermen's Union,  which  they  put  in  the  contract  with  the  pack- 
ers for  1936  and  wliich,  for  all  I  know,  was  in  the  contract  for 
other  years,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  emploj-ment  of  any 
substantial  number  of  residents  of  Alaska  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
fishery  and  the  continuous  monopolization  of  the  same  by 
nonresidents  of  the  Territory.  During  the  wmter  of  1936-37 
the  members  of  the  United  Fishermen  of  Alaska  and  of  the 
Snag  Point  Fishermen's  Union  were  compelled  to  join,  and 
did  join  under  such  compulsion,  and  because  they  were  threat- 
ened with  complete  exclusion  from  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery 
otherwise,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  and  branches  of  that 
union  were  established  in  Bristol  Bay  and  in  Anchorage.  The 
Alaska  resident  fishermen  at  that  time  were  in  a  desperate 
position  and  they  were  compelled  by  major  force  to  comply 
with  the  demands,  no  matter  how  unreasonable,  of  the  non- 
resident fishermen. 

By  the  year  1939  approximately  50  percent  of  the  fisher- 
men in  Bristol  Bay  were  residents  of  Alaska  and  the  other 
50  percent  were  nonresidents.  Hon.  Edward  D.  Coffey,  in  his 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  which  I  adverted  a  mo- 
ment ago,  claimed  that  despite  this  equality  in  numbers,  the 
nonresident  fishermen  still  demanded  and  claimed  and  en- 
joyed the  advantage,  because  a  part  of  their  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  with  the  operators  was  that  the  nonresidents 
should  man  the  first  six  boats  for  every  line  of  packing  ma- 
chinery operated  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  thus  by  reserving  to 
themselves  the  first  six  boats  they  were  assured  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  residents  were  just  permitted  to  fill  in.  to 
catch  any  salmon  that  might  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
packing  operations  over  and  above  that  which  might  be  sup- 
plied by  the  nonresidents'  six  boats. 

In  spite  of  demals.  Mr.  Coffey  insists  that  this  provision 
whereby  the  nonresident  fishermen  have  given  themselves  a 
monopolistic  first  call  on  all  salmon  caught  in  Bristol  Bay  up 
to  the  capacities  of  the  first  six  boats  to  the  line  of  machinery 
operated  is  still  in  force  and  effect.  Perhaps  that  is  the  con- 
dition that  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  dated  January  9.  1940, 
from  Mr.  George  Lane,  a  representative  of  the  International 
Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers'  of  America,  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  hearings  held  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  which  Mr.  Lane  says: 

I  recognize  that  when  the  hearings  are  reopened  the  packers  will 
have  their  innings  on  southeastern  and  sovithwestern  Alaska,  but 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  if  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 
Is  expected  to  permit  Alaska  residents  to  usurp  the  just  proportion 
of  Jobs  from  the  men  from  the  States,  we  will  refuse  to  permit  any 
fishing  In  the  area. 

The  "just  proportion"  of  the  jobs  to  which  Mr.  Lane  refers 
Is  undoubtedly  the  privilege  of  manning  the  first  six  boats 
employed  per  line  in  the  Bristol  Bay  fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  has  been 
much  concerned  to  prevent  the  outright  and,  as  it  may  be 
Justly  designated,  the  outrageous  discrimination  against  resi- 
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dents  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  employment  in  the  fisheries 
of  Alaska.  And  so,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Alaska  held  between  January  and  March  1939,  a  bill,  Senate 
bill  No.  67,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Henry  Roden  and  con- 
sidered at  length  and  thoroughly  by  the  legislature.  It  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote  and  was  defeated  in  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  Section  2  of  the  bill  provides 
as  follows: 

Sec  2  In  the  employment  of  mechanics  or  laborers  In  the  can- 
ning salting  or  other  processing  of  salmon,  herring,  or  other  aquatic 
products  preference  shall  be  given  to  residents  of  Alaska,  as 
hereinafter  defined  and  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  persons  so 
employed  shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of  this  Territory  and  shall 
have  been  such  for  not  less  than  1  year  immediately  prior  to  enter- 
ing such  employment. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  bill  because  the  rest  of  it  is  all 
written  around  section  2,  which  I  have  just  read. 

While  the  bill  did  not  pass  both  houses,  it  is  significant 
that  it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  was  defeated  in 
the  House  by  a  majority  of  one.  That  action  by  the  several 
members  of  the  legislature  shows  a  strong  interest  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  in  any  proposal  which  seeks  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  residents  of  Alaska  for  employment  in 

the  fisheries.  ^  ^     .v, 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1939.  it  was  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of   Fisheries   that   curtailment  of   fishing   in  Bristol 
Bay  in  1940  would  be  necessary  to  permit  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  salmon  to  escape  to  the  spawning  grounds,  as  seed,  to 
maintain  the  run  on  that  particular  5-year  cycle.    It  should 
be  explained  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  not  con- 
versant* with  the  life  habits  of  the  salmon,  that  the  salmon 
are  always  spawned  and  hatched  in  the  inland   rivers  or 
lakes   go  down  to  the  sea  at  an  early  age  and  remain  in  the 
sea  for  several  years,  inevitably  returning  to  the  particular 
rivers  or  lakes  in  which  they  were  spawned  and  hatched. 
That  fact  is  so  well  established  by  observation  that  there  is 
no  disputing  it.     The  salmon  that  run  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  are    as  to  most  of  them,  salmon  that  return  to  the 
spawning  grounds  5  years  after  they  were  hatched.     The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  knew  from  past  records  that  the  runs 
of  salmon  in  Bristol  Bay  In  1935.  and  in  1930.  and  in  1925 
were  comparatively  light :  and  so  it  was  evident  that  a  larger 
escapement  than  usual  should  be  permitted  for  1940:  and 
so  the  requirements  of  conservation  demanded  that  there  be 
real  curtailment  of  fishing  in  Bristol  Bay  in  1940. 

Having  In  view  such  curtailment,  and  knowing  the  mo- 
nopolistic de\1ce  set  up  and  enforced  by  the  nonresident 
fishermen,  it  became  evident  that  unless  some  change  were 
made  in  that  system,  few  resident  Alaska  fishermen  would 
be  employed  in  Bristol  Bay  in  1940.    The  Alaska  fishermen 
who  customarily  fish  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  have  no  other 
means  of  earning  a  living,  whereas  the  fishermen  who  reside 
in  the  States  do  have,  many  of  them,  opportunities  for  other 
emplo>Tnent.    As  a  consequence,  the  Bristol  Bay  fishermen 
sought  some  way  to  protect  themselves  with  respect  to  fish- 
ing in  Bristol  Bay  in  1940.  and  two  of  their  number,  Mr 
Vernon  Hilliker  and  Mr.  Ed  Dodd.  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
were  selected  to  come  to   the  States  to  try  to  secure   an 
agreement  with  the  nonresident  fishermen  or,  that  failing, 
to  proceed  to  Washington  in  order  to  obtain  aid.  if  possible, 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  protecting 
them  and  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  nonresidents  having  refused  to  make  the  desired  con- 
cessions Mr.  Hilliker  and  Mr.  Dodd  came  to  Washington 
and  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  They  talked  with  Secretary  Ickes  and, 
as  Messrs.  Hilliker  and  Dodd  later  stated  to  me,  the  Secre- 
tary proffered  aid.  . 

In  order  to  avoid  any  mistake  which  might  arise  from  fail- 
ure of  my  own  recollection  of  what  they  told  me  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  had  Mr.  Hilliker  relate  to  me,  by  telegram  dated 
May  15,  the  substance  of  their  interview  with  Secretary  Ickes. 
That  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Reurtel    cannot  quote  exact  words  of  Secretary  Ickes;   but  when 
dxSfng  our  mating  with  him.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  at 
nre^nt   no  legal  luthortty  to  enforce   priority  for    Alaskans^     He 
Evt^  S^dd  and  myself  to  go  to  you  and  Representative  Bland 


and  trv  and  get  your  cooperation  to  cite  to  you  the  need  of  the 
X?ask^8  for  ?rlor^ty  rightTln  the  fisheries  of  ^AJaska^^  U.at  you 
might  draw  up  and  Introduce  In  this  session  of  Congress  measures 
which  give  the  Alaskans  such  priority.     Advised  that  his  office  would 
support  such  legislation.     Also  remarked  that  legislation  wou>d  b« 
of   great  benefit   In   Increasing   the   permanent   resident   population 
of  the  Territory.     Acting  Commissioner  Jackson  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Burlew  were  also  present  at  this  meeting  and  were  apparently 
in    hearty    accord    with    the    opinion    of    Secretary    Ickes    that    the 
Ala.<^kani5  merit  priority  of  consideration  and  that  some  legal  means 
should  be  provided  which  would  grant  priority  this  year  and  In  all 
future  years  to  come.     Secretary  Ickes  asked  Commissioner  Jackson 
If  the  Alaskans  could  go  to  the  State  of  Wa.shlngtcn  or  to  the  State 
of  California  and  fish,  and  Jackson  advised  that  the  Alaskans  could 
not  nsh  m  Washington,  as  there  was  a  State  law  which  would  pre- 
vent  anyone    but    residents   of    the    State   to    fish    there.     Alaskans 
could  possibly  go  to  California  and  fish,  but  It  would  be  very  doubt- 
ful  if  they  would  be  granted  the  opportunity.    Ickes  then  ?ald  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  fishermen  from  the  States  should  be 
permitted  to  flsh  In  Ala-ska.  thereby  taking  the  jobs  that  rightfully 
belong  to  residents  of  the  Territory.     He  said  that  he  believed  In 
organized  labor,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  any  organization  in  the 
Stites  which  would  oppo.se  priority  for  Alaskans  was  following  the 
true  policy  of  organized  labor. 


In  accord  with  his  statements  to  Messrs.  Hilliker  and  Dodd. 
when  the  fisheries  regulations  for  1940  were  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  promulgated,  the  Secretary  at 
the  same  time  under  date  of  January  6,  1940,  gave  a  press 
release  as  to  the  regulations  containing  the  foUowing  sig- 
nificant language: 

Of  outstanding  importance  Is  the  restriction  of  commercial  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  to  approximately  50  percent  of  normal 
operations.  This  curtailment  for  the  season  of  1940  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  weak  run  of  the  5-year  cycle  of  red  salmon 
which  occurs  in  the  years  divisible  by  5  In  this  area.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  contemplate  that  780  fishing  boats  will  be  used 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  employing  1.560  fishermen.  The  Bureau  8 
records  show  that  In  years  of  normal  operations  approximately  1  200 
residents  of  the  Territory  have  engaged  In  fishing  in  Bristol  Bay. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Department  that  these  residents  merit 
priority  of  consideration  In  connection  with  fishing  operations. 

It  is  admitted  that  under  present  law  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  no  authority  to  compel  priority  for  employment 
of  anyone  either  resident  or  nonresident,  in  any  of  the  fish- 
eries of  Alaska,  and.  therefore,  the  only  thing  the  Secretary 
could  do,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  attempted  to  do,  was  to 
request  aU  concerned  In  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  area  to  give  priority  of  employment  to  residents  of  Alaska 
in  that  area.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Alvin  J.  Wirtz.  dated  January 
24  1940  addressed  to  each  individual  cannery  concern  operat- 
ing in  Bristol  Bay  containing  the  following  paragraph: 

Records  show  that  year  by  year  there  has  been  ^^J^'^^^J^ 
the  number  of  Alaska  residents  fishing  In  Bristol  Bay.  the  a^regate 
now  being  about  1.200  persons  Secretary  Ickes  has  declared  that 
these  resldenu  merit  priority  of  consideration  In  connection  with 
S^ng  "peratiom  The  prlmkry  purpose  of  thU  letter  is  to  «jcquatnt 
the  industry  with  the  Departments  attitude  concerning  the  «n- 
ployment  of  Alaska  residents  In  the  fisheries  of  that  Territory.  It  to 
Sarnertly  hoped  that  the  industry  wlU  bear  this  In  mind  In  pUnnlng 
operations  this  year. 

The  support  given  to  the  cause  of  Alaskans  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  first  stated  to  Mr.  Hilliker  and  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  which  found  later  expression  in  the  paragraph  of  the 
1940  regulations  and  in  the  letter  written  by  Under  Secretary 
Wirtz  which  I  have  quoted,  was  received  in  Alaska  with  satis- 
faction and  sincerely  grateful  appreciation.  It  was  felt  that, 
at  last,  Alaska  residents  had  a  powerful  champion  who  would 
do  everything  possible  within  the  law  to  help  them. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  1940  fisheries  regulations 
as  approved  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
were  in  the  judgment  of  Alaskans,  the  best  and  most  favorable 
fisheries  regulations  that  had  been  prescribed  for  Alaska  for 
many,  many  years.  For  example,  the  1940  regulations  forbade 
the  taking  of  herring  in  southeastern  Alaska  waters  for  reduc- 
tion into  oil.  meal,  or  fertilizer.  Those  regulations  also  re- 
quired the  closing  of  20  salmon  traps,  many  of  which  had  been 
particularly  harmful  to  Alaska  fishermen. 

Since  under  the  present  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
really  has  no  authority  to  compel  compliance  with  any  request 
which  would  prevent  discrimination  against  residents  of 
Alaska  for  employment  in  the  fisheries,  or  give  them  priority 
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as  to  such  employment.  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre-   1 

sentatives  three  bills  which  I  shall  briefly  describe:  ! 

H.  R.  7987.  introduced  on  January  17. 1940.  seeks  to  provide  : 

desired  priority  to  residents  of  Alaska  for  emplo>Tnent  in  the  \ 

fisheries  of  the  Territory  by  authorizing  and  directing  the   1 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  fisheries  | 

regulations,  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  such  priority  to  j 

residents  of  Alaska.  ' 

H.  R.  7988.  introduced  on  the  same  date,  is  an  attempt  to  : 

provide  for  such  priority  to  Alaska  residents  by  requiring  that   I 

over  a  period  of  5  years  the  number  of  Alaskans  employed  in 

the  fisheries  shall  be  gradually  increased  so  that  in  the  year   i 

1946.  and  each  successive  year  thereafter,  all  persons  em-   ! 

ployed   in  the   Alaska   fisheries   must   be   residents   of   the 

Territory. 

H.   R.  8115.  Introduced  on  January  24,    1940,  which  has   | 
reference  to  only  one  year.  1940.  and  to  one  fishing  district  i 
of  Alaska,  namely.  Bristol  Bay.  and  would  require  that  all   , 
persons  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  in  1940  be 
residents  of  the  Territory.    This  bill  is.  of  course,  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior made  simultaneously  with  the  signing  and  promulga- 
tion of  the  current  fishing  regulations  for  the  year  1940.  re- 
questing that  residents  of  Alaska  be  given  priority  in  fishing 
in  Bristol  Bay  during  the  present  year. 

While  H.  R.  7987  and  H.  R.  7988  covered  the  same  field,  my 
purpose  in  Introducing  both  of  them  was  to  meet  any  possible 
objection  that  might  be  made  as  to  the  methods  by  which  dis- 
crunmation  against  residents  of  Alaska  could  be  prevented. 
and  priority  given  to  those  residents,  in  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  Territory. 

At  my  request,  hearings  were  had  on  the  three  bills,  jointly. 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, on  March  12  and  14,  1940.  I  made  a  statement  before 
the  committee  urging  their  enactment  and  advancing  the 
supporting  reasons  substantially  as  stated  here.  The  pro- 
posed legislation,  in  principle  at  least,  also  had  the  approval 
of  Hon.  Ernest  Oruening.  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  of  Mr. 
Don- Carlos  Brownell,  then  mayor  of  Seward.  Alaska,  each  of 
whoq:i  appeared  before  the  committee  and  testified  personally. 
I  offered  to  the  committee,  and  received  permission  to  in- 
corporate in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  a  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  residents  of  Alaska,  Alaska  labor  union 
representatives,  officials  of  American  Legion  posts  in  Alaska, 
and  private  citizens,  urging  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Just  before  the  hearings  closed  I  received  from  Mr.  Hilbert 
Andersen,  agent  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  Bristol 
Bay  branch,  who  was  then  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  a  letter 
opposing  the  legislation,  but  it  appeared  from  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  telegram  that  his  opposition  was.  at  least  in 
part.  tjBsed  upon  the  meeting  of  23  members  of  that  organi- 
zation, held  in  Bristol  Bay.  Since  the  organization  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Andersen  has  more  than  1,000  members,  a 
majority  vote  of  17  to  6,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  only  23 
members  of  the  Union,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly 
convincing. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jurich,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers  of  America.  Seattle.  Wash., 
with  which  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  is  aflUiated,  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings,  read  a  brief  and  testified  in  opposition 
to  this  and  other  proposed  Alaska  fisheries  legislation. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  that  in  presenting  this  legislation  to  Congress,  that  I 
expected  and  had  reason  to  expect,  powerful  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  legislation  of  the  type  thus 
proposed:  and  it  must  be  further  evident  that  in  drafting  the 
several  bills  mentioned,  I  endeavored  to  so  phrase  them  as 
to  meet  any  possible  objection  that  might  be  offered  to  a 
particular  form  of  draft.  H.  R.  8115  is  almost  literally  In 
the  language  of  the  Secretary's  press  release  with  respect  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  fisheries,  and  H.  R.  7987  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  his  statement  to  Mr.  Hilliker  and  Mr.  Dodd 
when  they  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  and  he  suggested 
legislation  by  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  bills,  no  department  re- 
ports thereon  had  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior.  Later,  and  on  or  about  May  3.  1940.  such  reports 
in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  the  genileman  from  Vir- 
ginia. Hon.  S.  O.  Bland,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  signed  by  Hon.  El- 
bert K.  Burlew,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  received 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Chairman  Bland,  who 
promptly  furnished  copies  thereof  to  me.  Each  and  all  of 
the  reports  are  adverse,  and  recommend  that  the  several 
bills  be  not  enacted.  Not  only  that,  but  no  sugpestion  is 
made  of  any  amendment  or  any  substitute  legislation  for  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  aimed  at  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  three  letters  are  similar,  but  I  quote  here  the  one  relating 
particularly  to  Bristol  Bay.  since  that  is  the  area  in  which 
Messrs.  Hilliker  and  Dodd  were  principally  interested.    It  is 

as  follows: 

Thx  Secretary  of  the  iNTSRioa. 

Washington,  May  2,  1940. 

Hon.  S   O.  Bland. 

Cha&man,  Ccrmmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  I3EAK  Mr.  Bland;  Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  a  re- 
prrt  on  H  R.  8115.  Introduced  by  Delegate  Dimond  on  January  24. 
1940.  entitled  "A  bill  malclng  provision  for  emplo^-ment  of  residents 
of  Alaska  only  In  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  Alaska, 
during  the  year  1940  " 

I  recommentl  that  the  bill  be  not  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  L'?  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble,  stating  "that 
It  Ls  in  the  national  Interest  to  Increase  the  permanent  resident 
population  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  that  end  it  is  neces- 
sary that  residents  of  the  Territory  be  aided  In  securing  priority  of 
employment  In  the   indu.strle.s  thereof." 

Section  2  provides  ?pecificany  that  "during  the  year  1940.  no  fish- 
ermen shall  be  employed,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  com- 
mercial fishing  for  or  taking  of  salmon  In  the  Bristol  Bay  flahing 
area  of  Alaska  unless  such  person  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska 
and  has  been  such  resident  continuously  lor  the  period  of  1  year 
prior  to  June  1.  1940  " 

The  Department's  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries 
of  Alaska  In  1940  contemplate  that  commercial  salmon  fishing  in 
Bristol  Bay  will  be  curtailed  to  50  percent  of  a  normal  operation. 
There  has  been  a  progressive  decline  In  the  abundance  of  salmon 
In  the  Bristol  Bay  runs  In  every  fifth  year  since  1915  This  d.^cline 
In  the  years  In  question  Is  most  eUiklng.  because  it  is  unparalleled 
In  the  Bristol  Bay  runs  lor  any  other  cyclical  period.  The  regula- 
tions now  In  effect  will  provide  for  a  breeding  reserve  of  sufficient 
size  to  partially  correct  this  .situation,  and  it  is  expected  that  In  the 
succeeding  cycles  In  1945  and  1950  this  weak  run  will  be  fully 
restored. 

The  current  regulations  applicable  In  Bristol  Bay  contemplate 
the  operation  of  780  fishing  boats,  or  onc-fcurth  less  than  the 
number  of  boats  operated  In  a  normal  year  As  there  are  2  fisher- 
men to  each  boat,  it  Is  expected  that  1.560  fishermen  will  be 
required  In  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fishery  m  the  1940  season  In 
1939  about  1.200  of  the  Bristol  Bay  fishermen  were  residents  of  the 
Territory;  the  balance  were  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  While 
m  a  year  of  limited  operations  such  as  1940  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  could  probably  provide  all  the  fishermen  required  In  the 
Bristol  Bay  area,  the  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  to  restrict 
the  fishing  for  or  taking  of  salmon  In  the  Bristol  Bay  fishing  area 
to  twna  fide  residents  of  Alaska,  as  contemplated  by  section  2  of 
tbe  bUl.  would  establish  an  unwise  precedent. 

The  Department  Is  entirely  In  agreement  with  the  assumption 
of  the  proposed  bill  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  Increase 
the  permanent  resident  population  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
However,  the  proposed  bill  would  defeat  rather  than  aid  this  pur- 
pose since  It  would  discourage  Immigration  to  Alaska  by  depriving 
new  settlers  of  equal  opportunities  to  secure  emplojrment.  The 
Department,  of  course,  has  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  providing  for  their  conservation  The  re- 
strictions contemplated  by  the  bill,  however,  are  not  necessary  to 
enable  this  Department  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  to  the 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E     K     BtTRLEW. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter  reporting  upon  H.  R.  7987, 
which  is  similar  to  the  letter  relating  to  H.  R.  7988.  the  fol- 
lowing additional  reasons  are  given  for  opposing  the  propased 
legislation : 

The  Department  is  very  anxious  to  develop  a  stable  and  perma- 
nent population  for  Alaska.  The  administrative  difficulties,  how- 
ever, in  meeting  the  objectives  sought  by  the  bill  would  be  very 
great  and  would  require.  In  effect,  that  an  annual  censtis  be  made 
of  all  bona  fide  residents  of  Alaska. 

Even  11  actual  bona  fide  residents  of  Alaska  were  given  priority 
of  employment  only  with  respect  to  fishing,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  from  the  States  would  have  to  be  employed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  records  shew  that  In  1938.  the  latest  year  for  whlcU 
complete  statistics  are  available,  11,007  fishermen  were  employed 
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m  Alaska.  This  Is  apart  from  17.077  other  persons  engaged  In  con- 
nection with  the  fi.-hery  operations  in  Alaska  in  that  year.  In 
certain  important  sections  of  Alaska  the  population  is  so  sparse 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  caiTy  en  commercial  fishery  opera- 
tions on  the  present  established  scale  with  residents  of  the  Ter- 

ritorv  only.  ,   .      _v,„, 

nie  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  seasonal  in  char- 
acter and  during  the  winter  mronths  there  Is  almost  complete  ces- 
■ation  of  fishery  activities  In  1938,  of  the  3.051  fishermen  cred- 
ited to  western  Alaska,  approximately  1.200.  or  considerably  less 
than  one-half,  were  rtsidents  of  the  Territory,  and  many  of  these 
were  from  other  sections  who  migrated  temporarily  to  Bristol  Bay 
to  engage  In  the  fishery  for  red  salmon. 


Not  only  would  the  proposed  legislation  militate  against  the  In- 
crease of  the  permanent  population  of  the  Territory,  but  it  v<,-ould 
e«=tablish  a  precedent  which,  if  applied  by  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  against  Alaskans  who  may  seek  temporary  employment  in 
the  States,  would  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  the  present  population 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations  of  policy  It  should  be 
added  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  dl.scrinnnation. 
particularly  insofar  as  It  affects  employees  In  processing  industries. 
is  questionable. 

JtlSTTFlCATlON     FOR    THE    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

It  may  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  unique  although  it  is  not  really  so  because  there  is  prece- 
dent for  it  in  the  legislation  of  several  States,  notably  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Washington.     But  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  legislation,  conditions  in  Alaska  are  unique.     I 
have  mentioned  the  vast  area  of  land  and  its  sparse  popula- 
tion.   It  is  obviously  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  Alaska  should  have  a  much 
larger  resident  population.    After  all.  if  the  Territory  is  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  United  States  and  not 
merely  remain  a  vacant  land  of  forests  and  meadows  and 
lakes  and  rivers  and  reindeer  pasture  and  the  abode  of  wild 
animals   reasonable  encouragement  must  be  given  to  people 
who  take  up  their  residence  in  Alaska  so  that  they  can  really 
make  their  homes  in  the  Territory.    From  comparison  of 
climate  and  resources  and  other  physical  conditions  made 
with  respect  to  Alaska  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,   including   Finland   on   the   other,   we   have    the 
reasonable  assurance  that  Alaska  can  easily  support  a  popu- 
lation of  several  millions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  visited  Alaska  last  sum-  i 
mer  that  the  fishing  industry,  and  particularly  the  salmon- 
packing  industry,  is  of  outstanding  importance  to  the  Terri- 
tory It  supplies  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Territorial  revenues. 
It  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  gainful  employment  to  be  had 
in  Alaska.  If  Alaskans  are  measurably  shut  off  from  that 
employment.  th.?y  cannot  continue  to  reside  in  the  Territory 
unless  they  may  receive,  and  are  willing  to  accept,  some  form 
of  relief  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Territory  alone 
is  not  able  to  take  care  of  them  if  they  are  unemployed. 

Therefore  every  consideration  of  sound  national  policy 
demands  thkt  we  do  what  we  can  within  reason  and  under 
the  law  to  aid  in  giving  employment  to  the  residents  of  the 
Territory  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  including  the 
highly  important  industry  of  fishing  and  fish  packing  and 
processing.  The  opposite  policy  which  contemplates  the  mov- 
ing of  thousands  of  workmen  from  California,  or  Wa.shington. 
or  Oregon,  or  seme  other  place  in  the  several  States,  to  Alaska 
each  summer  and  removing  them  from  Alaska  in  the  fall  of 
each  y-ar  leaving  the  Territory  vacant  and  leaving  little  in 
the  way  of  permanent  structure  and  no  continuous  human 
life  therein  surely  cannot  be  in  harmony  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  National  Government. 

What  is  attempted  by  the  proposed  legislation  is  supported 
by  tradition  coming  down  through  the  centuries  for  at  least  a 
thousand  vears  of  which  history  has  a  record.  Prom  the 
earliest  times  it  has  been  considered  that  the  inhabitant^  of 
the  upland  have  the  first  claim  to  the  fisheries  in  the  margirial 
sea  as  against  those  who  come  from  a  distance.  Frequently 
that  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity  because  if  the  residents  of 
the  ^hore  were  prevented  from  taking  the  fish  of  the  adjoin- 
ing sea  they  often  would  have  been  unable  to  gain  subsistence 
at  all  and  thereby  would  have  been  forced  to  migrate  to 
another  region  or  else  endure  the  slow  ravages  of  malnutrition 
or  outright  starvation. 


Historically,  of  course,  the  conflict  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shore,  and  those  who  come  from  a  disUnce.  for  the 
fisheries  of  the  seas  adjoining  the  shore  has  been  frequently 
a  conflict  between  different  nationalities.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same  even  if  they  all  belong  to  the  same  race  and  give 
allegiance  to  the  same  flag.  The  principle,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  justly  called  a  principle,  is  that  those  who  reside  on  the 
shores  of  any  sea  have  the  first  call,  or  the  first  claim,  or  a 
prior  right,  whatever  it  may  be  denominated,  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  adjoining  sea  as  against  those  who  reside  in  the  more 
remote  places. 

In  Norway,  the  principle  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  has 
been  stated  forcefully,  and  the  Norwegians  have  constantly 
contended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  who  pursued  the 
hard  and  laborious  calling  of  fishermen  should  be  protected 
from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  vessels  which  may  be  better 
equipped  and  with  more  capital  at  their  disposal;  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coastal  population  derive  their  livelihood 
from  the  sea,  and  that  it  would  be  an  offense  against  justice 
and  good  morals  to  have  that  source  of  livelihood  taken  away 
from  them.     The  subject  has  found  treatment  in  the  works 
of  the  law  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  juris- 
diction in  the  marginal  sea,  but  I  shall  now  refer  to  one  only, 
the  truly  learned  and  eminent  Thomas  W.  Fulton  and  to  his 
work.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  published  in  1911.  in  which 
he  refers  in  turn  to  the  writings  of  Wellwood.  Selden.  and 
others. 
It  is  true  that  the  main  point  discussed  by  all  of  these 

wTiters  is  the  conflict  between  different  nationals  as  to  juris- 
diction over  the  seas  immediately  adjoining  the  shores,  but 
the  principle  itself  is  of  universal  application,  and  fully  sus- 
tains and  supports  such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed. 
I  There  is,  then,  nothing  against  natural  justice  In  the  sug- 
gested legislation,  and  it  has  the  support  of  sound  concepts 
of  public  welfare  and  highest  national  interests. 

LABOR   UNIONS RESIDENT   AND    NONRESIDENT 

It  is  Claimed  that  compensation,  wages,  and  conditions  of 
work  of  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  in  Alaska  have  been 
greatly  improved  through  the  operation  of  the  nonresident 
fishermen's  and  cannery  workers'  unions,  and  to  that  claim 
there  is  much  merit.  The  nonresident  workers  claim  all  the 
credit  for  improvement  of  conditions  in  Alaska  in  connection 
with  fishing  and  cannery  work,  but  such  an  extensive  claim 
is  not  supported  by  the  known  facts.  Other  unions,  com- 
prised mostly  of  residents  of  Alaska,  have  contributed  equally 
to  the  improvement  of  conditions,  and  the  present  relatively 
good  conditions  will  be  readily  maintained  and  improvements 
therein  made  if  the  nonresident  unions  should  not  send  a 
single  worker  to  Alaska. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  paid  to  fishermen  in  Bristol  Bay 
has  increased  over  the  years  from  6  cents  to  14  cents  per 
salmon,  or  more,  but  the  price  paid  to  fishermen  for  the  same 
type  of  red  salmon  In  southeastern  Alaska,  a  place  where  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  has  little  if  any  connection,  has 
increased  much  more,  so  that  during  the  past  season  the 
fishermen  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  received  from  20  cent-s  to  30  cents  for  each  red  salmon. 
I  cite  that  fact  to  show  that  the  residents  of  Alaska  are  amply 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  through  their  own  unions, 
and.  in  fact,  they  are  just  as  devoted  to  labor-union  princi- 
ples as  are  the  nonresidents,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
It  is  not  only  in  Bristol  Bay,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
1   discrimination  against  residents  of  Alaska  in  employment  in 
I   the  fisheries.     The   record  of   the   recent  hearings  held  in 
Alaska  will  show  other  testimony  indicating  that  the  resi- 
I   dents  must  maintain  a  continuous  fight  to  secure  employ- 
ment, and  frequently  are  not  employed  at  all.  through  the 
demands  of  the  nonresident  workers,  or  are  employed  on 
I  much  less  favorable  terms  than  nonresident  workers. 

Many  of  the  operators  now  claim  that  they  would  prefer 
to  employ  residents  of  Alaska  in  fishing  and  in  cannery  work, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  threat  of  strike,  or  the  declaration 
of  "hot  cargo."  by  the  nonresident  unions.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  how  much  of  such  declaration  is  truth  and  how  much  Is 
I  mere  pretense.     My  doubt  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  from 
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the  earUest  days  the  operators,  at  practically  all  Umes  and 
under  practically  all  circumstances,  declined  to  hire  a  resi- 
dent of  Alaska  in  any  capacity  in  the  fisheries  if  a  nonresi- 
dent worker  were  available.  Ordinarily  they  hired  residents 
only  when  they  could  not  get  nonresidents  to  do  the  work, 
and  so  now  when  they  say  they  would  Uke  to  hire  residents 
if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so.  I  am  still  skeptical. 

It  will  be  claimed,  indeed,  it  has  been  claimed,  that  this  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Alaskans  to  break  down  labor 
unions  and  labor  unionism,  and  that  the  cannery  operators 
are  really  responsible  for  the  proposed  legislation.  Any  such 
claim,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  completely  untrue.  There  is  no  vestige 
of  fact  or  of  truth  in  it. 

The  discrimination  against  residents  of  the  Territory,  which 
has  conUnued  to  be  pracUced  over  a  period  of  years  and 
which  is  now  being  practiced,  is  alien  to  true  labor-union 
principles.  Just  as  it  is  alien  to  the  pubUc  welfare.    If  the 
leaders  of  nonresident  unions  were  loyal  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  unionism,  it  would  not  require  any  legislation  or  any 
recommendaUon  even  to  persuade  them  to  lay  down  as  a 
policy  that  the  residents  of  Alaska,  who  are  Immediately  de- 
pendent upon  the  fishery  of  the  adjoining  waters  for  sup- 
port,  should  be  given  a  preference  in  that  fishery;  and  it  i 
does  not  matter  whether  that  number  of  residents  of  the 
upland  should  conUnue  to  increase  over  the  years  as  the 
land  is  populated.    As  good  citizens  and  good  imion  men 
they  should  welcome  the  development  of  the  Territory  and  i 
they   too   should  join  with  the  rest  of  us  in  an  attempt  to 
make  It  possible  for  people  to  Uve  in  Alaska  by  making  avail- 
able to  them  such  employment  as  there  is  in  Alaskan  industry. 
If  the  opposite  course,  and  the  course  now  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  giving  jobs  in  Alaska  to  Alaskans,  is  earned 
to  Its  logical  conclusion,  Alaska  will  be  left  a  wilderness  and 
few  people  will  ever  live  there,  and  we  shall  have  the  sad 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  men  being  transported  each  year 
from  some  place  in  the  SUtes  to  employment  in  the  Terri- 
tory  and   then   after   a   brief  period   of   such   employment, 
returned  to  their  homes  in  the  States  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind them  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  whose  natural  wealth 
they  are  utilizing,  and  a  further  concentration  of  population 
in  the  large  cities.  ,  ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  such  an  ardent  believer  in  labor  uniorio 
that  i  have  often  said,  and  I  earnestly  believe,  that  if  labor 
unions  did  not  exist,  we  would  be  compeUed  to  invent  them 
as  a  necessary  part  of  our  highly  industrialized  social  organi- 
zation, to  prevent  the  degradation  of  human  beings  by  savage 
commercial  compeUUon,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society, 
-  and  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  free  government.  I  actively 
supported  the  collective-bargaining  provision  of  section  7  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  the  first  great 
modern  charter  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  labor  unions,  and 
upheld  with  like  conviction  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
•approved  July  5.  1935.  with  all  of  its  manifold  safeguards  for 
labor  unions  and  labor-union  principles.  My  advocacy  of 
these  measures  was  not  merely  passive,  for  as  early  as  the 
faU  of  1933.  in  a  statement  broadcast  in  Alaska,  I  advised 
the  Alaska  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  to  form  a  Terri- 
tory-wide union  for  the  maintenance  of  their  just  and  lawful 

rights. 

These  things  were  all  done  long  before  the  people  who  are 
now  denoimcing  my  efforts  for  endeavoring  to  secure  jobs  for 
Alaskans  had  ever  established  a  labor  union  in  Alaska,  or  for 
^  Alaska,  which  was  worth  its  salt.  Therefore,  it  comes  with 
singularly  iU  grace  from  them,  whose  only  interest  is  to  get 
as  much  out  of  Alaska  as  they  can  and  leave  nothing  in  the 
Territory  for  those  of  us  who  actually  live  there,  to  presume 
to  tell  us  Alaskans  that  they  are  the  only  ones  entitled  to 
speak  for  labor  unions  or  for  labor  unionism  In  Alaska,  and 
boast  that  they  have  force  enough  to  compel  us  to  comply 
with  their  wishes  and  that  if  we  do  not  so  comply  we  wiU  be 

ruined.  ^    .,  .^  * 

Our  people  In  Alaska  must  have  these  jobs  if  they  are  to 
Uve  In  Alaska.  That  is  not  to  the  same  extent  true  of  those 
who  come  into  Alaska  from  the  States.  In  fact,  I  am  reliably 
Informed  that  many  members  of  the  Alaska  Pishermens 
ynion  in  San  Francisco  wbo  lish  In  Alaska  have  other  regular 


jobs  in  San  Francisco  which  they  cjuit  In  order  to  come  to 
Alaska  to  fish  because  the  fishing  is  more  profitable  than 
the  other  jobs.  Alaskans  are  denied  this  opportunity;  gen- 
erally they  have  no  other  jobs  and  so  they  must  fish  or  work 
in  the  fisheries  if  they  are  to  live  in  the  Territory. 

HrVTSTMENT  OF  CAPrTAL  AND  RISIDENCK 

It  has  been  urged  that  if  legislation  is  considered  which 
would  give  priority  to  residents  of  Alaska  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  Territory  or  would  limit  work  in  that  industry 
to  residents  of  Alaska  only,  a  similar  restriction  should  be 
made  as  to  the  investment  of  money  in  the  Territory  by  non- 
residents of  the  Territory  and  as  to  the  operation  of  indus- 
tries or  plants  which  are   built  through   such  investment. 
Such  a  proposal  ignores  the  basic  purpose  which  underlies  the 
legislation  now  presented,  designed  to  give  priority  to  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  in  the  Alaskan  fishing  industry.    That  basic 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
Territory  and  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  permsuaent  population 
in  the  Territory  attached  to  the  'and  by  having  gainful  em- 
ployment in  Alaska,  and  that  purpose  is  promoted  by  the 
investment  in  Alaska  of  capital  that  is  earned  elsewhere. 
Such  investments  also  tend  to  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  tend,  when  residents  of  Alaska  are  employed,  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  population  of  the  Territory.    The 
two  go  hand  in  hand.    Money  brought  from  the  United  States 
and  Invested  in  Alaska  is  ordinarily  used,  at  least  in  part,  in 
clearing  and  grading  land  or  in  purchs^e  of  land,  or  both,  and 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  which  become  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  land  itself  subject  to  taxation  in  the  Territory.    And 
thus  such  investment  not  only  gives  employment  to  the  peo- 
1  pie  resident  in  the  Territory,  unless  they  are  forbidden  such 
;  employment  at  the  dictates  of  those  who  do  not  reside  in 
I   the  Territory,  but  also  furnishes  a  possible  source  of  income 
to  the  Territory  itself,  which  works  to  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  elements 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
]        It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone   that   in  the  beerinning   of 
i   an   unpeopled   country,   particularly   a   country   like   Alaska 
I  In  climate,  soil,  and  topography,  the  investments  of  large 
I  amounts  of  capital  are  necessary  in  order  to  have  any  sub- 
I    stantlal  number  of  people  live  or  be  employed  in  the  Terri- 
tory.   To  say  that  a  man  shall  not  invest  a  dollar  in  the 
fisheries,  in  the  mines,  or  In  the  other  industries  of  Alaska 
unless  he  lives  there  permanently  himself  would,  of  course, 
make  the  peopling  of  Alaska  a  matter  of  thousands  of  years 
instead  of  the  few  years  or  few  tens  of  years  as  it  should  be. 
Therefore   the  proposal   that   if   nonresidents   are   given 
second  place  in  the  employment  In  the  fishing  industry  of 
Alaska  in  favor  of  residents,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  also  be  forbidden  to  invest   their  money  in  Alaska 
unless  they  live  in  Alaska  themselves,  is  little  better  than  silly. 

THE   Srm-EMENT    OP   ALASKA    AND    NATIONAL    DCTTNSI 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  position  of 
Alaska  with  respect  to  national  defense.     Its  importance  is 
so  well  recognized  that  our  Government  now  has  under  con- 
.struction  two  naval  air  bases,  one  located  at  Sitka  and  the 
other  located  near  Kodiak.  Alaska,  and  an  Army  Air  Corps 
experimental  station  near  Fairbanks.  Alaska.    An  Army  air 
base  of  substantial  size  and  a  military  post  have  been  au- 
thorized for  Anchoiage,  Alaska,  and  another  naval  air  base 
for  Unalaska;  and  the  money  for  the  constructon  of  those 
bases  has  been  appropriated  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Surely  national  defense  will  be  promoted  by  having  Alaska 
populated,  by  having  a  native  citizenry  in  Alaska  who  can 
participate  in  that  defense.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue 
that  point.     A  million  people  in  the  Territory,  or  even  a  few 
himdred  thousand,  would  immensely  promote  the  safety  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    Therefore  it   is  all   the 
more  vital  that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  population  of  Alaska  and,  in  any  event,  to  see 
that  the  Territory  is  not  depopulated  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  mandates  of  nonresidents  of  the  Territory  who  insist 
that  they  shall  have  all  of  the  best  jobs  in  Alaska  connected 
with  its  most-important  industry — the  fisheries — and   that 
none,  or  at  most  few,  of  those  jobs  can  be  enjoyed  by  resi- 
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dents  of  the  Territory.  In  advocating  what  I  am  urging 
here  I  am  not  only  endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  but  am  also  trying  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

THE   LAW 

At  the  outset  of  our  consideration  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, we  are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
legislation  here  before  us  is  in  harmony  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  person  can  answer  that  question 
with  complete  a.ssurance.  It  appears  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington some  years  ago  enacted  a  law  limiting  fishing  to  resi- 
dents of  the  State.  Others  have  told  me  that  the  law  is  not 
now  enforced.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  law  has  never  been 
challenged  in  court. 

Without  entering  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutional features  of  tlie  proposed  legislation,  it  may  be  in 
order  to  make  a  brief  statement  with  respect  thereto. 

Article  IV.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  aU  privileges  and 
immunities  as  .Itlzens  In  the  several  States. 

And  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  we  find  the  following: 
No  state  ^hall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
Drlvlleees  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  hberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Obviouslv  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  have 
no  application  to  the  present  case,  except  by  remote  inference. 
For  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a  limitation  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  the  States  and  not  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  inquiry  may  now  be  made  whether  any  citizen,  by  the 
legislation  suggested,  is  being  deprived  of  any  right  or  privilege 
or  immunity  under  that  part  of  article  IV,  .section  2  of  the 
Constitution  above  quoted.  It  is  evident  that  this  provision, 
too.  was  intended  to  prevent  adverse  legislation  by  a  State 
as  to  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  another 
Slate,  rather  than  by  similar  adverse  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  authoritative  decision 
that  I  know  of  on  the  exact  point  involved. 

There  are.  however,  several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
and  which,  to  my  mind,  tend  to  indicate  that  the  legislation 
now  being  sought  does  not  run  counter  to  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  Slaughter  House  cases  (18  Wall.  75.  83  U.  S.  36> .  the 
Court  passed  upon  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Legi-^^lature  of 
Louisiana  whereby  there  was  granted  to  a  Louisiana  corpora- 
tion the  exclusive  right  for  25  years  to  have  and  maintain 
slaughterhouses,  landings  for  cattle,  and  yards  for  enclosing 
cattle  intended  for  sale  or  slaughter  within  the  parishes  of 
Orleans.  Jefferson,  and  St.  Bernard  In  that  State.  The  en- 
actment was  challenged  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  article  IV,  section  2.  and  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.    But  the  Court  upheld  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  McReady  v.  Virginia  <94  U.  S.  391).  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  reading  as  follows: 

If  any  person  other  than  a  citizen  of  this  State  shall  take  or  catch 
oysters  or  any  shellfish  In  any  manner,  or  plant  oysters  In  the 
waters  thereof  or  In  the  Rivers  Potomac  or  Pocomoke.  he  shall  for- 
feit $500  and  the  vessel,  tackle,  and  apptirtenances. 

The  argument  was  made  that  the  statute  of  Virginia  in 
question  was  destructive  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  that  is  to  say,  the  citizens  of  other  States.  However,  in 
an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  the  Court  sustained  the 
act,  holding  that,  subject  to  the  paramount  right  of  naviga- 
tion, each  State  owns  the  beds  of  all  tidewaters  within  its 
Jurisdiction  and  may  appropriate  them  to  be  used  by  its 
citizens  as  a  common  for  the  taking  and  cultivating  of  fish; 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  thus  acquire  a  property  right 
in  the  tidelands  and  to  any  crops  which  may  be  grown  therein 
or  thereon;  and  that  the  citizens  of  other  States  could  not 


justly  claim  injury  by  being  excluded  from  fishing  in  such 
tidelands. 

The  authority  of  McReady  against  Virginia  would  appear 
to  be  conclusive  were  Alaska  a  State  instead  of  a  Territory 
and  if  the  State  legislature  should  enact  such  legislation  as  I 
have  proposed.  Can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that  with  re- 
spect to  Territories,  where  Congress  may  lawfully  exercise  all 
the  governmental  power  that  exists  under  the  Constitution. 
Congress  Is  still  denied  the  authority  to  enact  legislation  that 
may  be  validly  enacted  by  a  State?  To  ask  that  question 
would  seem  to  answer  it. 

If  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  its  police  power,  or  any  other 
power  which  it  may  exercise  within  the  confines  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  limit  fishing  or  employment  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  State  to  residents  of  the  State,  then  I  suggest  that 
Congress,  under  the  exercise  of  Government  authority,  which 
must  of  fundamental  nece.ssity  be  as  broad  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  legislative  authority  of  a  State,  and  particu- 
larly exerting  its  power  as  a  local  legislature,  fortified  and 
enlarged  by  its  general  power  over  the  public  domain,  may 
validly  pass  legislation  that  will  similarly  restrict  fishing  or 
employment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  to  residents  of  Alaska 
or  will  give  those  residents  priority  in  such  work. 

The  power  of  the  State  was  again  sustained  in  the  case  of 
LaTourette  v.  JVfcMosfer  (reported  in  248  U.  S.  465).  In  this 
case  a  statute  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  involved, 
providing  that  only  such  persons  should  be  licensed  to  act  as 
brokers  to  represent  citizens  for  the  placing  of  insurance  with 
insurers  in  that  State  or  elsewhere  as  were  residents  of  the 
State  and  had  been  licensed  agents  of  the  State  for  at  least  2 
years.  This  is  clearly  a  case  where  in  the  exercise  of  police 
power  the  State  has  restricted  to  its  residents  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  of  private  business.  The  act  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  rendered  by 
Justice  McKenna.  holding  the  legislation  to  be  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  lollowing  is  quoted 
from  the  opinion: 

•But  we  need  not  cast  about  for  reasons  for  the  legislative  Judg- 
ment. W"  are  not  required  to  be  sure  for  the  precise  reasons  for 
its  exercise  or  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  Its  exercise."  It  is 
enough  if  the  legislation  be  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of 
government  and  has  relation  to  that  power.  Bast  v.  Van  Deman  <fr 
Leujs  Co.  (240  U.  S.  342.  365.  366),  and  cases  cited;  also  Bunting  v. 
Orrgon  (243  U.  8.  426.  437).      •      •      • 

The  court  (referring  to  the  opinion  given  In  the  case  by  the 
State  supreme  court)  thus  distinguishes  between  citizens  and  resi- 
dents and  decides  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  do  so, 
and  by  doing  so  It  avoids  discrimination.  In  other  words.  It  Is  the 
effect  of  the  statute  that  its  requirement  applies  as  well  to  cltlzena 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  to  citizens  of  other  States,  residenca 
and  citizenship  being  different  things. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Haavik  v. 
The  Alaska  Packers  Association  (263  U.  S.  510).  The  case 
concerns  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
:  imposing  an  annual  license  tax  of  $5  upon  every  nonresident 
fisherman.  "The  validity  of  the  legislation  was  contested  as 
being  in  contravention  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  clause 
I  of  article  IV.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court,  in  an 
'  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  sustained  the  law, 
and  in  so  doing  made,  with  respect  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  section  2,  the  following  observation: 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  taxation  by  a  State.  The  license 
tax  cannot  be  said  to  conflict  with  section  2.  article  IV.  of  the 
Constitution — "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  l>e  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  In  the  several  States."  It 
applies  only  to  nonresident  fishermen;  citizens  of  every  State  are 
treated  alike.  Only  residents  of  the  Territory  are  preferred.  This 
Is  not  wholly  arbitrary  or  unrea.sonable.  and  we  find  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  Congress  from  favoring  those  who 
have  acquired  a  local  residence  and  upon  whosr?  efforts  the  future 
development  of  the  Territory  must  largely  depend.  See  Alaska 
Pacific  Fisheries  v.  United  States,  supra,  and  Alaska  Fish  Co.  v. 
Smith  (255  U.  S.  44.  47,  48). 

In  legislating  for  Alaska  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  reasonably  plain  that  Congress  not  only  acts  in 
its  national  capacity  but  also  ajs  a  local  legislature.  Congress. 
in  legislating  for  the  Territory,  has  all  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  National  Government  and  aU  of  the  legislative  power 
which  might  be  exercised  by  a  local  legislature.    Congress 
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has  general  authority  and  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
Alaska  subjict.  of  course,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion And  Congress  has  the  right  to  exercise  as  to  Alaska 
the  fuU  scope  of  the  poUce  power  of  the  United  States  with- 
out any  limitation  which  might  possibly  be  imposed  upon  that 
power  in  the  several  States  under  our  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment, wherein  we  have  a  "sovereign  Nation  of  sovereign 
States."  In  Alaska  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  sovereign  State, 
and  there  we  have  only  the  sovereign  Nation :  and.  therefore. 
In  legislating  for  Alaska,  the  police  power  of  Congress,  subject 
to  the  Constitution,  is  unbounded. 

Having  in  mind  the  considerations  of  national  welfare  and 
of  national  defense,  which  make  it  advisable  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Alaska  be  encouraged,  and  having  in  mind  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  Alaska  never  will  be  settled  and. 
In  fact,  may  lose  a  substantial  part  of  its  present  sparse 
population  unless  Alaskans  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  find 
employment  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory— the  industries 
of  the  Territory  which  are  actually  carried  on  in  the  Terri-  , 
tory— I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  the  police  power 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  Congress  has  a 
right  to  take  this  step  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent population  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  people 
of  Alaska. 

Without  being  frivolous,  or  being  disrespectful  toward  a 
coordinate  branch  of  our  National  Government,  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  in  truth  "the  Constitution  is 
what  the  judges  say  it  is."    If  more  than  50  lawyers,  among 
them  some  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  bar,  could  be 
mistaken  before  the  event  as  to  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act— and,  I  may  parenthetically 
say    a  mistake  which  was  joined  in  by  thousands  of  other 
la^fc-yers  in  the  country  in  reliance  upon  prior  decisions  of 
that  high  tribunal— then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  we  are 
well  justified  in  not  refusing  to  consider  legislation  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  because  it  may  run  counter  to  what  some 
people  think  is  the  true  import  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, in  view  of  the  construction  heretofore  placed  thereon 
by  one  or  more  of  the  courts.    The  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
«  to  3  majoritv.  In  the  case  of  United  States  of  America  v. 
WUliam  M.  Butler,  et  al  (297  U.  S.  1).  held  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to  be  in  contravention  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    But  I 
suppose  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  our  country,  lawyer  or 
layman,  who  believes,  or  even  suspects,  that  the  same  act,  if 
now  coming  before  that  Court  for  the  first  time  would  be  so 
held  invalid.    Lately  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  local 
sales  taxes  and  use  taxes,  which  30  years  ago  almost  every 
lawyer  in  the  land  would  have  said  were  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional.   One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  living  instrument  and  that  no  one  should  be  frightened 
or  deterred  from  attempting  to  do  a  good  and  useful  thing 
by  reason  of  some  past  construction  placed  upon  that  instru- 
ment by  even  so  great  a  body  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  hearings  had  on  the  bills  extensive  argument  based 
principally  upon  law  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Alaska 
Fishermen's  Union,  the  nonresident  Alaska  organization, 
members  of  which  fish  in  Bristol  Bay.  and  other  affiliated 
societies.  That  testimony  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Jurich. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Fishermen  and  Al- 
lied Workers'  of  America,  an  organization  which  embraces 
the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

The  law  argxmient  presented  was  in  some  respects  singular 
indeed.  To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Jurich.  who  is  a  nonresident 
labor-union  representative,  cited  to  the  committee  as  sound 
law  the  case  of  Truax  against  Corrlgan  reported  in  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-seventh  United  States,  page  312.  This  case 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  their  argument  that  the 
bills  in  question  run  counter  to  the  Constitution  and  particu- 
larly are  opposed  to  the  privileges  and  inMnunities  clause  of 
article  IV.  section  2  thereof,  and  to  the  due-process  clause  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 


The  case  of  Truax  against  Corrigan  is  probably  the  one 
which  most  strongly  holds  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  those 
who  oppose  the  proposed  legislation,  and  we  may  assume  that 
it  is  the  one  most  confidently  relied  upon  to  support  theu: 
position.  Yet  an  e.xamination  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
and  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  and  a  consideration  of  present 
circumstances  and  conditions  and  of  the  later  opinions  of 
the  same  Court,  will  convince  anj-one.  I  think,  that  Truax 
against  Corrigan  is  no  longer  authority  and  no  longer  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration  by  lawyers  or  laymen. 

At  the  cut-set  it  should  be  noted  that  the  opinion  was  given 
by  a  Court  divided  5  to  4,  and  that  Justices  Holmes.  Pitney, 
Clarke,  and  Brandeis  dissented. 

The  suit  arcse  over  the  construction  of  certain  provisions 
of  an  a^ct  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  forbid- 
ding the  courts  to  grant  injunctions  in  disputes  arising  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  concerning  conditions  of  em- 
ployment unless  injunction  was  deemed  necessary-  to  protect 
property  from  injury  through  violence.  It  is  indisputable.  I 
think,  that  the  main  purpose  of  th^  law  was  to  prohibit  the 
Court  from  enjoining  peaceful  picketing  and  the  boycott,  and 
the  precise  question  for  decision  was  whether  the  statute 
transgressed  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  powers  of 
States  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Without   repeating   the   argument,   it    is   sufficient   to   Fay 
that   the  majority  of  the  Court,  speaking   through   Chief 
Justice  Taft,  held  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Arizona  Legis- 
lature to  enact  any  such  law  and  held  that  the  legislature 
had  no  right,  under  the  due  process  and  equal  prctcction  of 
the  law  clauses  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  forbid  the  courts  to  enjoin  peaceful  picketing. 
The  four  justices  of  the  minority  held  that  the  legislature 
possessed  the  power  which  had  been  expressed  in  the  statute. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  particularly  the  decisions  rendered  on 
I   April  22.   1940.  in  the  cases  of  Thomhill   against   State   of 
Alabama,  No.  514.  and  Carlson  against  People  of  the  State  of 
California.  No.  667.  must  be  convinced  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  minority  and  circumstantially  presented  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Brandeis.  in  the  case  of 
Truax  against  Corrigan  are  now  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  the  United  States  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  so  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  singular  indeed  that  representatives  of  labor  unions 
;  would  run  for  support  to  the  majority  decision  in  the  case 
'   of  Truax  against  Corripan.  a  decision  against  the  right  of 
peaceful  picketing  and  boycott  in  labor  disputes.     Is  one  to 
conclude  that  the  gentlemen  who  rely  so  confidently  on  that 
doctrine  must  desire  to  have  It  extended  to  all  labor  disputes 
I   at  the  present  time,  where  it  is  to  their  advantage? 

PHIORITT    FOR    NON^rjSIDENTS   DESICNTD   TO    DE    PERPETUAL 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  nonresident  fishermen  of 
Alaska  to  make  their  iron  grip  en  the  Bristol  Bay  fisheries 
perpetual  Is  indicated  in  the  testimony  somewhat  reluctantly 
extracted  from  Mr.  Jurich.  The  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 
I  has  said  times  without  number  that  their  books  for  admis- 
I  sion  to  the  Union  were  closed  and  that  no  one  else  could  be 
admitted.  Of  course,  this  closing  of  the  bocks  even  if  true 
might  be  only  a  temporary  expedient  and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  In  their  constitution  or  by-laws  which  would  forbad 
them  from  opening  the  bocks  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
members,  or  perhaps  whenever  a  majority  of  the  responsible 
officers,  saw  fit  to  do  so.  In  view  of  this  oft -repeated  state- 
ment we  naturally  thought  we  could  rely  upon  it  and  that 
for  the  present  at  least  the  books  were  really  closed  to  the 
admission  of  more  members  from  the  States.  Such  a  pro- 
gram if  established  and  adhered  to,  with  the  passage  of 
years,  would  solve  our  problem  of  securing  employment  for 
the  residents  of  Alaska  even  though  the  nonresidents  might 
have  the  controlling  influence  for  some  time  to  ccmc. 

Well,  it  now  appears  from  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Jurich  at  the  hearings  that  this  claim  of  having  the  bocks  of 
the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  in  San  Francisco  closed  is 
subject  to  exceptions.  In  order  to  show  how  far  from  fact 
It  is.  I  here  quote  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Jurich  before  the 
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House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during 
the  course  of  hearings  en  the  bills  mentioned: 

The  Ch.mrman.  Is  It  your  purpose  to  keep  your  boclis  closed,  so 
far  as  the  Slates  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Jurich.  Tliat  is  our  policy;  that  Is  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past. 

The  Ch.mrman.  I  understand  they  have  been  closed  now  for  a 
number  of  years 

Mr    JusicH    That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman  Do  you  know  of  any  threatened  change  of  policy 
In  that  respect? 

Mr.  Jurich.  No.  sir 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Those  people  on  your  books  now  In  the  SUtes 
are  people  who  have  formerly  fished  In  Alaska? 

Mr  Jurich  Yes;  people  who  have  fished  In  Alaska  or  members 
of  some  afflUate  of  the  International  who  are  experienced 
fishermen 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  have  formerly  fl.shed  in  Alaska? 

Mr  Jurich  Not  all  of  them.  I  want  td  point  out  this.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  last  year  or  two  when  the  nets  CAme  into 
existence  in  Bristol  Bay  they  applied  to  one  of  the  districts  that 
had  exj)erienced  gill-net  fishermen.  The  Columbia  Raver  area  is 
an  example  I  do  not  remember  the  number  exactly,  but  probably 
60  or  70  were  transferred  from  that  union  Into  the  Alaska 
Fishermen"!!  Union  to  fish  in  that  district. 

The  Chairman  You  are.  then,  taking  on  new  men  from  the 
States  to  fl&h  In  Alaskan  waters,  are  you? 

Mr    Jurich    No.   sir;    we   do  not   tell   the   employers   who   they 

should  employ 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  your  books  are  open  to  them. 

Mr  Jltrich  No:  not  to  new  people.  No  new  prople  can  go  Into 
the  union  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Just  fishing  in  Alaska. 
We  have  sent,  in  emergencies,  subetitute  fishermen  from  other 
districts  to  fill  in. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Jurich  says.  Now  It  is  perfectly  plain 
from  that  this  claim  of  having  the  books  closed  in  the  States 
to  new  members  is  just  plain  bunkum.  The  books  of  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  are  really  open  to  all  the  affiliates. 
Members  of  the  affiliates  can  be  transferred,  and  have  been 
transferred,  from  other  unions  to  the  Alaska  Fishermen's 
Union,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  fish  in  Alaska. 

In  his  testimony  given  in  opposition  to  the  bill — pages  47 
to  49  of  the  hearings— Mr.  Jurich  has  given  us  a  list  of  the 
affiliates  from  whom,  as  from  an  almost  exhaustless  reser- 
voir, nonresident  fishermen  can  be  drawn  for  fishing  in 
Alaska,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  reside  in  the  Territory. 
The  affiliates  include: 

Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union,  with  at  least 

17  locals. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Fishermen's  Union,  with  at  least  the 

same  nimiber  of  locals. 

United  Fishermen's  Union  of  Pacific,  with  offices  and 
agents  in  San  Pedro.  Monterey.  Newport,  and  San  Francisco. 
Calif.;  and  in  Seattle.  Poulsbo.  Tacoma.  Everett.  Anacortes. 
Bellingham.  and  Gig  Harbor.  Wash. 

The  United  Fishermen's  Union  Cannery  and  Reduction 
Workers'  locals  at  Everett.  Waj^.;  Monterey.  Calif.;  Friday 
Harbor   Wash.;  Pittsburg  and  San  Francisco.  Cahf. 

Northern  California  Fishermen's  Union,  with  offices  at 
Eureka.  Fort  Bragg,  and  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  directly  affiliated  cannery  and  reduction  work- 
ers' locals. 

With  this  incomplete  list.  Alaskans  may  know  with  what 
they  are  faced  as  to  numbers  in  the  affiliates  who  are  eligible, 
under  the  present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Alaska  Fish- 
ermen's Union,  to  join  that  union  and  thus  be  given  priority 
for  fishing  in  Alaska. 

Now  we  would  not  object  to  that  so  much  if  they  took 
their  chances  with  residents  of  Alaska,  but  that  they  refuse. 
They  insist  upon  having  the  first  jobs  in  Alaska.  Some  of 
them  are  men  who  never  fished  in  Alaska  before.  They 
have  been  or  may  be  transferred  from  an  affiliated  union. 
That  shows  how  much  regard  some  of  these  men  inthe 
States  have  for  their  own  union  members  in  Alaska.  They 
are  willing  to  displace  Alaskans  in  order  to  take  care  of 
some  affiliates  who  live  in  the  States. 

In  other  words,  when  they  haven't  enough  men  to  fill  these 
jobs  for  which  they  claim  preference  in  Alaska,  they  w-ill 
take  in  emergency  men  from  other  districts  to  fish  in  Alaska 
and  thus  deprive  Alaskans  of  any  chance  to  get  the  jobs 
because  they  say.  as  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Lane's  letter,  that  M 


they  can't  get  the  jobs  they  demand  there  won't  be  any'  fish- 
ing in  Alaska.  There  it  is.  I  suggest  to  you  that  legislation 
by  Congress  or  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  for  the 
protection  of  residents  of  Alaska  is  amply  justified,  and  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  this  outright  dis- 
crimination against  residents  of  Alaska.  Just  t)ecause  they 
reside  in  the  Territory. 

A   JUST  CAUSK 

In  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of,  the  Interior 
to  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  such  as 
suggested  by  the  three  bills  mentioned,  the  prospects  of 
enactment  of  the  measures  at  the  current  session  are  much 
dimmed.  Bristol  Bay.  at  least,  ought  to  be  protected  by 
permanent  legislation,  rather  than  by  such  requests  as  may 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requests  that  he 
lacks  legal  power  to  enforce.  The  requests  are  likely  to  be 
largely  ineffective  unless  authority  Is  lodged  by  law  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  his  requests  mean  some- 
thing. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  this  temporary  setback, 
the  cause  of  protecting  residents  of  Alaska  against  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  in  the  Territories'  industries  is  so 
eminently  just  and  fair,  and  that  cause  Is  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  considerations  of  national  interest  and  national 
safety,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  end  that  we  seek  will  be 
obtained  if  we  in  Alaska  only  continue  unitedly  in  support 
of  it.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  anyone  residing  in  Alaska  can  be 
opposed  to  such  a  cause  because  the  other  alternative  which 
involves  the  bringing  into  Alaska  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  workmen  for  some  of  Its  best  opportunities  for 
industrial  employment,  carries  comparatively  little  of  good 
to  those  who  are  brought  in,  and.  if  followed  to  its  ultimate 
consequence,  would  result  In  the  extraction  of  whatever 
wealth  Alaska  possesses  and  then  leaving  it  a  barren 
wilderness. 

The  other  alternative,  the  one  which  is  advocated  by 
Alaskans,  if  followed,  will  inevitably  result  in  bringing  about 
a  continuous  and  increasing  settlement  of  the  Territory  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  willing  to  live  their 
lives  and  make  their  homes  there,  and  thus  the  welfare  of 
the  Territory  and  of  the  Nation  will  be  promoted. 

Logic  and  common  sense  and  fair  play  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  union  organization  and  administration  are  on  our 
side.  and.  therefore.  1  am  confident  of  the  final  outcome. 


Dr.  Judd  Assails  Our  Help  to  Japan — Japanese 

Invasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  ASBURY  PARK  SUNDAY  PRESS 


Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press  of  July  7.  1940: 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Press  of  July  7.  1940) 
Dr.  JtTDD  Assails  Ouh  Help  to  Japan 

Before  expressing  too  much  consternation  over  the  blindness  with 
which  France  and  Great  Britain  played  Into  Hitler's  hands  before 
hostilities  began  in  Europe  we  shovUd  read  the  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Asbury  Park  Rotary  Club.  Wednesday,  by  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd  Printed  In  full  In  these  pages,  the  address  reveals  how  we 
are  through  economic  cooperation,  strengthening  Japan  In  Asia 
and  building  her  up  as  a  direct  threat  against  the  Unlt«d  SUte». 
Just  as  the  Allies  helped  Hitler  construct  his  tremendous  war  ma- 
chine so  are  we  supplying  Japan  with  the  materials  far  her  con- 
quest "of  China  and  a  possible  assault  on  American  interesU.  Even 
should  such  an  assault  never  materialize,  the  concern  that  we  feel 
m  contemplating  it  and  our  consequent  need  for  a  two-ocean  Navy 
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may  be  attributed  to  our  inconsistent  economic  cooperation  with 
a  land  In  whose  peaceful  Intentions  we  have  no  confidence 

Dr  JuJd  points  out  that  this  country  supplied  Japan  with  mere 
than  cnf-hilf  of  it*  war  materials  during  the  3  years  that  It  has 
Bcen'  m  dcistroylng  China  and  that  during  the  10  months  since 
hostilities  began  in  Europe  we  have  been  furnishing  80  Percent  ol 
Japans  rniliury  need*.  Thus  we  are  in  the  ironical  Position  oX 
rjmpathlzlng  with  China  as  she  vainly  tries  to  stave  off  Japanese 
domination   while   we   serve  a«  the   arsenal   supplying  Japans  ad- 

^^Tli«e  M?  tio  factors  in  this  situation  that  must  be  removed 
1'  we  are  not- to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Allies  being 
devoured  by  a  Frankenstein  of  our  own  creation  American  ship- 
Ders  mu:.t  be  imprcseed  with  the  need  for  sacriflclng  the  war 
market  In  Japan  and  American  consumers  must  be  convinced  oi 
the  need  for  foregoing  cheap  Japanese  products  through  the  sale 
of  which  Japan  establishes  the  credits  to  purchase  war  supplies 

from    this    country.  

Dr  Judds  address  should  awaken  this  country  from  the  slumoer 
that  permitted  certain  elements  in  France  and  Britain  to  assist 
Hitler  in  building  up  the  war  machine  that  he  subsequently  di- 
rected at  them.  So  long  as  we  recognize  Japan  as  a  menace  to 
peace  in  the  Par  East  and  as  a  potential  threat  to  this  country 
simple  patriotism  demands  that  we  cease  supplyint?  her  with  war 
materials  that  might  be  turned  upon  ua  and  again-^^t  which  we 
are  already   spending  millions  in  defense. 

JAPANESE    INVASION 

Japan's  invasion  of  Indochina  is  the  result  of  no  "«*  plan^ 
For  45  years  ihe  Japanese  have  been  making  successive  moves 
toward  domination  of  eastern  Asia  ^     w  ^    »i,    .♦,»„«th  nf 

Until  recent  years  they  have  been  driven  back  by  the  strength  or 
the  western  powers.  But  for  the  present,  at  least,  western  oppo- 
sition has  faded  In  effectiveness.  „.*„^ 

After  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  45  years  ago  the  western 
powers  forced  Japan  to  renoujice  most  of  her  gams  Ag*!'^^  f "" 
the  World  War.  Japanese  ambitions  In  Asia  were  curbed.  But  in 
1931  Japanese  troops  marched  Into  Manchuria  and  3  J^ars  later 
the  Pelplng  incident  started  the  war  with  China  which  has  not  >tt 

"^^Many  believe  Japan  could  have  been  stopped  In  1931  had  England 
been   wilimg   to   c^perate   with   the   United   States.     But  England 
refused  to  act  with  this  country  and  appeasement  began^ 
.  Now  the  war  In  Europe.  Allied  disasters,  and  the  divided  problems 
of  the  United  States  have  made  Japan  more  bold  than  ever 

Many  things  are  at  stage  In  Japans  newest  move  The  war  with 
China  for  one.  Chiang-Kai-Shek  has  been  obtaining  sunpUes  from 
French  Indochina  and  British  Burma.  Japan  hopes  to  cut  on 
both  routes. 

At  stake  also  are  the  European  concessions  In  Chinese  citi^ 
and  the  colonies  of  the  western  nations.  Indochina  a  French 
protectorate,  is  larger  than  France  itself  and  Is  rich  i'^i^'}.^- ''°v^"^ 
coal  Hong  Kcng.  British-owned  Island  south  of  Canton,  is  a 
Snter  of  British^ trade  In  South  China.  The  Netherland  Ind.es 
produces  oil.  tin.  rubber,  rice.  tea.  coffee,  and  sugar  and  are  among 
the  richest  prizes  of  the  east. 


gency  grants  provided  they  meet  the  usual  requirements  for  reha- 

""'xhe' Wor'k^rojects  Administration  will  increase  the  Louisiana 
auotl  If  and  when  it  te  determined  that  the  Farm  Security  Admln- 
TtrXion  ^nn^t  adequately  cope  with  the  situation.  Offlcials  of 
ihifliency  believe.  ?.owevlr.  It  will  "ot  be  necessary  to  su.>stan- 
tiallv  'rrrf^asc  thrir  present  operation  at  this  time^  »  ».  ^,  «„„ 
The  rarmCredit  Administration  will  not  be  able  to  be  of  any 
mnTriul^istance  l.s  they  make  leans  only  for  production  and 
^.^^i^innr^f  croDs  As  U  '.vlll  be  too  late  to  plant  a  cash  crop  this 
?i^  the  Lency  w  11  i^t  be  in  a  position  to  as.Mst  until  next  spring 
Offlc.aS  of  t"i7agency  In  Loul.siS^  have  been  instructed  to  adopt 
a  vei  liberal  collection  policy  In  other  words,  they  ^je  u^t  to 
nr^  for  colUctlon.  any  outstanding  loans  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mim^tratl  °n   v.h-re   the   borrower  has  suffered   from   the   excessive 

"r  ^n'S  Z  SJi^ufturrrre^ort  for  July  U  available  for  study 
othfr^nferences  will  be  held  between  the  Interested  agencies^  and 
further  plans  will  then  be  made  depending  upon  the  results  of  the 

'^  We  have  had  our  State  director  for  Arkansas  make  a  number  of 
rcDorts  on  the  situation.  The  Information  furnished  by  him  has 
been  turned  over  to  other  agencies  to  assist  them  In  developing 
their  program  for  farmers  In  Loul-^lana. 

If  there  Is  any  further  assistance  this  office  can  render,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  us 

Sincerely  yours, 

'  Addison  O.  Foster. 

Executive  Officer. 

W.\SHiNCTON.  D   C  .  July  22.  1940. 

Mr.  James  H.  CntrrcHini. 

Work  Projects  Administraiion.  New  Orleans.  La.: 
Hundreds  of  pieople  northeast  Louisiana  have  petitioned  my  ofDce 
for  relief  due  to  rains.  Personally  studied  the  farming  condition 
of  my  section  last  week  and  found  numbers  of  people  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  this  condition.  Plea.se  grant  W.  P  A.  employment  to  all 
oeoDle  that  are  In  need.  Thanks  for  an  Immediate  reply. 
^    ^  Newt  V   Mills,  M  C. 


Relief  for  Flooded  Areas  in  Louisiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF   LOUlSI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 
Mr    MILLS   of  Louisiana.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following 
letter  and  telegrams: 

EXECUTTVK  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Office  of  Government  Reports. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  July  22.  1940. 

Hon.  NrwT  V.  Mnxs. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Muxa:  In  reply  to  your  telephone  conversations  regard- 
In*  possible  assistance  of  Federal  agencies  to  farmers  In  northern 
Efui^a  w^have  suffered  serious  Icsses  because  of  excessive 
rains  I  am  glad  to  submit  the  foUowlng  information: 

We  have  discussed  with  officials  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion the  P»rm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, the  assistance  they  can  and  will  be  able  to  render  to 
meet  the  present  emergency.  .   j.     *     .».-* 

Reports  that  have  been  received  by  these  agencies  Indicate  that 
whUethe  present  situation  Is  serious.  It  Is  expected  that  the  real 
needs  will  be  more  acute  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  notified  their  regional  office  to 
make  loans  for  seed,  for  livestock  feed  crops,  seed  potatoes,  seed  for 
eardens  and  for  any  purpose  that  will  enable  farmers  to  plant  crops 
which  will  mature  before  the  winter  months.  Families  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  assistance  for  immediate  needs  will  be  given  emer- 


Washincton,  D.  C  ,  July  23.  1940. 
Mr   C   Ellis  Henican. 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge.  La.: 
Hundreds  of  people  northeast  Louisiana  have  petitioned  my  ofBce 
for  relief  due  to  rams  Personally  studied  the  farming  condition  of 
my  section  last  week  and  found  the  condition  destitute.  Please  con- 
tact Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  Washington.  D  C. 
In  an  effort  to  help  work  out  a  method  of  distributing  surplus 
commodities.    Thanks  for  immediate  attention. 

Newt  V.  Mills,  M.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C  .  July  23.  1940. 
Mr   James  H.  Chutcher. 

Work  Projects  Adrrnnistration.  Nev:  Orleans.  La.: 
In  further  reforonc?  to  my  telegram  addressed  you  yesterday.  I 
would  appreciate  immediate  -survey  being  made  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  north  Louisiana  due  to  the  recent  rains,  as 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  is  willing  to  increase  the  Louisi- 
ana quota. 

Newt  V.  Mills,  M   C. 

Washington,  D    C.  July  24.   1940. 
Richland  Beacon.  RayHlle.  La.. 
Delhi  Dispatch,  Delhi.  La  .  • 

Jackson  Flash.  Jonaboro.  La., 
Jackson  Democrat .  Jonesboro,  La., 
Concordia  Sentinel.  Femday.  La. 
Caldtvell  Watchman.  Columbia,  La., 
The  Gazette,  FarmeriHlle.  La  . 
The  Bernice  New^.  Bernice.  La.. 
Ru-tton  Leader.  Rtutton.  La  . 
Morehouse  Interpnse.  Bastrop,  La.. 
Wisner  Herald.  Wisner,  La.. 
Franklin  Sun.  Wtrm^boro,  La.. 
Louisiana  Crusader.  Winnsboro.  La., 
Ouachita  Citizen,  West  Monroe.  La., 
Catahoula  Neirs.  Harrisonburg.  La  , 
Madison  Journal.  Tallulah.  La.. 
Banner  Democrat.  Lake  Prot~idence.  La., 
Tensas  Parish  Gazette.  St   Joseph,  La  . 
West  Carroll  Gazette,  Oak  Grove.  La  . 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Jones.  Governor.  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
Nev  Orleans  Item,  New  Orleans.  La  , 
Shreveport  Journal.  Shreveport.  La  , 
Times  Picayune,  Neir  Orleans.  La  . 
Shreveport  Times.  Shreveport.  La 

Aid  that  will  be  granted  by  Federal  agencies  due  to  exresslve 
rains.  Farm  Security  Administration  will  give  emergency  grants 
to  needy  families  who  are  unable  to  obtain  assistance  if  they  meet 
the  usual  requirements  for  rehabilitation,  also  will  mal-.e  loans 
for  any  purpose  that  wiU  enable  farmers  to  plant  crops  which  will 
mature  before  the  winter  months.  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
agreed  not  to  press  for  collections  any  outstanding  loans  where  the 
borrowers  have  suffered  from  excessive  rains  Ptderal  Surplus 
1    Commodities  Corporation  advises  they  will  furnish  commodities  to 
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needy  families,  however  It  will  be  necessary  to  contact  the  wel- 
fare offices.  The  Work  Projects  Administration  will  increase  the 
Louisiana  quota  If  and  when  it  Is  determined  that  the  Farm 
Security   Administration  cannot  adequately  cope   with   the   sltua- 

NrwT  V.  Mills,  M   C. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  24,  1940. 

Mr.  E    C   McInnis. 

State  Director.  Farm  Security  Adminiitration. 

New  Orleans.  La  : 
Hundreds  of  people  northeast  Louisiana  have  petitioned  my  office 
for  relief  due  to  rains      Personally  studied  the  farming  condition 
of  my  section  last  week  and  found  the  condition  destitute.    Please 
have  study  made  of  people  »  needs.     Thanks. 

Newt  V.  Mills.  M   C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  northeast  Louisiana  we  have  re- 
ceived more  rain  recently  than  in  any  other  similar  period  of 
time  since  1900  or  probably  1905. 

The  condition  among  the  people  is  of  such  nature  that 
thousands  of  farmers  have  been  practicaUy  forced  to  abandon 
their  crop.s  due  to  rain.  Naturally  my  people  are  very  much 
grieved  over  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forced  to  call  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  aid.  but  the  circumstances  being 
unavoidable,  we  have  appealed  to  several  Federal  agencies 
for  assistance,  and  our  petition  has  been  met  with  favor 
for  which  we  are  very  thankful. 

I  submit  as  part  of  these  remarks  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  OfBce  of  Government 
Reports,  as  to  the  type  of  aid  that  wUl  be  given  my  people:  , 
however,  in  addition  I  was  advised  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  will  furnish  to  needy  families  com- 
modities, but  it  will  be  necessary  for  such  persons  in  need  to 
make  known  their  interest  to  the  various  public  welfare 

offices. 

Further,  as  part  of  these  remarks  I  submit  copies  of  tele- 
grams I  have  forwarded  to  the  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  of  Louisiana  asking  that  immediate  study  be  made 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  also  copy  of  telegram  I 
wired  various  papers  of  Louisiana  and  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones. 


William  Jennings  Bryan  Memorial  Breakfast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     JOSEPHUS     DANIELS.     AMBASSADOR     TO 

MEXICO 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  on 
Wednesday  morning.  July  17.  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  during 
the  Democratic  National  ConvenUon.  to  attend  a  memorial 
breakfast  for  William  Jennings  Bryan,  at  which  approxi- 
mately 250  persons  were  present.  In  the  honor  guest  list  were 
Gov  Roy  Cochran,  of  Nebraska,  and  former  Gov.  John  Moor- 
head  of  the  same  State;  Congressman  Robert  Dough  ton.  of 
North  Carolina:  James  A.  Marsh.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Colorado,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bryan  Allen,  sister 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  memory  of  that  occasion  wUl  continue  with  me  through 
the  years,  not  alone  for  the  spirit  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  former  Great  Commoner  met.  but  also  because  of  the  un- 
usually effective  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Josephus 
Daniels.  Ambassador  from  this  country  to  Mexico. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Senators  Johnson  of  Colorado 
and  Lee  of  Oklahoma:  Hon.  Edward  Keating,  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  manager  and  editor  of 
Labor-  William  Allen  White,  noted  journalist,  of  Emporia. 
Kans."  Congressman  A.  J.  Sabath.  of  Illinois:  William  Hutchi- 
son- H  H  Hanks  and  others.  All  of  these  gentlemen  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  truly  great  and 
good  men  of  America. 


During  my  brief  remarks.  I  suggested  that  the  principal 
address  by  Ambassador  Daniels  was  of  such  real  quality  and 
fine  content  that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  insert  it  at  this  point,  believing  that  those  who 
read  will  gain  both  inspiration  and  knowledge  from  it« 
contents: 

"I  think  If  you  will  be  quiet  I  can  make  myself  heard"  was  the 
first   sentence   audible    to   the   packed   galleries   In    the   Democratic 
convention  In  Chicago  44  years  ago  when  the  young  Lochlnvar  out 
Of  the  West  won  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.     "I  was 
leaving  the  hall,  tired  because  none  of  the  speakers  could  make 
themselves   heard   above   the   confusion,   when   that   sentence   with 
flute-like  resonance  fell  upon  my  ears."  Dr.  Franklin  Martin  told 
me  years  after.     It  was  the  first  time  Bryan's  voice  had  been  raised 
in  a  national  convention      The  ablest  statesmen  In  the  party.  Hill 
and  Russell  and  Daniels,  In  the  packed,  superheated  hall  had  vainly 
tried  to  speak  above  the  din.     But  "the  heaven-sent  Bryan.'  as 
Vachel  Lindsey  called  the  Nebraskan.  without  any  apparent  effort, 
reached  the  ear  and  thrilled  every  listener  In  the  remotest  gallery. 
You  could  feel  that  they  literally  hung  upon  his  words,  charmed 
by  the  music  of  the  timbre  of  his  voice  as  well   as  by  the  lOK'c  «' 
his  argument.    He  closed  with  the  famous  sentence  that  electrified 
his  listeners.     As  the  climax  of  the  most  remarkable  speech  In  the 
annals  of  American  political  oratory,  Bryan  declared  with  the  serl- 
ou.sness   of   a   prophet   of   old   and   with   the   beauty   of    the   purest 
rhetoric  "You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this 
crown  of  thorns;   you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  ol 
gold  "     That  gem  of  eloquence  comes  back  today  to  all  of  us  privi- 
leged to  have  been  present  with  all  Its  cadence  as  It  lifted  hypno- 
tized men  to  a  new  and  holy  consecration,  and  as  it  moved  hardened 
convention-goers     Into     an     enthusiastic     demonstration     without 
precedent. 

BRYAN    LrVES   IN    MEMOHT 

Two  score  and  4  years  have  pas-sed  since  Bryan  captivated  that 
great   gathering.     In   the   same  environment  as  In   1896,   I  seem  to 
hear  again  that  voice  of  mingled  sweetness  and  challenge  and  feel 
again  the  thrill  that  comes  but  once  In  a  lifetime.    Many  thought 
and  said  an  unknown  man  had  captured  the  convention  by  one 
speech      Not  so;  Bryan  did  not  suddenly  reach  that  pinnacle.     Be- 
hind  that  memorable  hour   was  a   brilliant  record  of   achievement 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  on  the  hustings.     He  had  won  two 
elections  to  the  National  House  in  rock-ribbed  Republican  districts 
In    Nebraska.     He    had    charmed    •listening    Senates"    In    a    noble 
argument   for  tariff  reform.     In  the  battle   between  giants   In  the 
epoch  of   sliver  discussions   the   pebble   In   the   sling  of   the   young 
David  from  Nebraska  had  compassed   the  political  death  of  more 
than  one  political  Goliath.  ^ 

Bryan's   voice — the    voice    of    a   John    the    Baptist    crying      make 
straight  the  path"— was  raised  In  every  part  of  the  Republic  In  the 
succeeding  days.     The  people  crowded  to   hear  the   advocate  who 
felt  the   ills  under  which   they  suffered.     From  East   to  West  the 
foreotten  and  burdened  welcomed  him  as  their  spokesman  as  he 
plead  their  cause  which  had  lacked  a  leader.     Those  living  on  In- 
comes derived  from   monopoly   and   enjoying  the   fat   of   the   land 
raged    in    Jittery    fear    lest    he    would    win.     Political    and    clerical 
Brahmins   exhauFtcd    their   vocabulary   of    hard    names.     Never    In 
history    has   a   sincere    man    spc^ken    bravely   In   behalf   of    the   op- 
pressed without  Inciting  the  hate  and  opprobriums  of  those  enjoying 
unearned    possessions.     The    greater    his    sincerity    the    more    their 
vindictiveness     Jefferson  was  a  Jacobin.  Jackson  a  demagogue.    It  is 
the  price  a  great  soul  must  pay  to  ring  true  against  caste,  privilege, 
and  exploitation.  ,        ....  ...».* 

Bryan  scared  half  of  the  plutocrats  out  of  their  wits,  so  that 
t hoy  opened  their  purses  to  buy  the  election  In  an  orgy  of  cor- 
ruption and  coercion  vvhich  had  never  before  disgraced  the  Republic. 
Bryan-s  blaze-of-glory  campaign  not  only  enthused  his  followers. 
It  also  attracted  many  who  came  to  scoff  and  remained  to  pray. 
It  extorted  a  remarkably  appreciative  pen  picture  of  the  campaign 
from  the  wife  of  the  most  scholarly  leader  of  reaction.  In  a  letter 
written  after  the  election  to  Cecil  Sprlng-Rlce,  long-time  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  gave  her 
British  friend  this  illuminating  comment  upon  a  campaign  waged 
against  all  for  which  her  husband  stood: 

•The  great  fight  is  won  It  was  a  fight  conducted  by  trained 
and  experienced  and  organized  forces,  with  both  hands  fuU  of 
money  with  the  full  powers  of  the  press— and  of  prestige— on  the 
one  side  on  the  other,  a  disorganized  mob  at  first,  out  of  which 
burst  into  sight,  hearing,  and  force— one  man.  but  such  a  man! 
Alone  penniless,  without  backing,  without  money,  with  scarce  a 
paper"  without  speakers,  that  man  fought  such  a  fight  that  even 
thos^'ln  the  East  can  call  him  a  crusader,  an  inspired  fanatic — a 
prophet'  It  has  been  marvelous  •  •  •  His  speeches  spoke  to 
the  intelligence  and  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  capital  P.    He  almost 

won  " 

Mrs   Lodge  might  truly  have  added  "Bryan  did  win.  but  he  shares 
with  Tllden  the  distinction  of  being  denied  the  fruits  of  victory. 
However,   that   would    have   been   an  Indictment   of   her  husband's 
party  not  to  be  expected. 

BRTAN    KEPT    FIGHTING 

Sixteen  years  after  he  had  captured  the  convention  In  Chicago 
I  sat  again  in  the  Baltimore  convention  under  the  spell  of  Bryan  s 
power  to  move  men.  In  Chicago,  he  won  for  himself  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  In  1912.  gone  was  the  lute  tone  that  at 
Chicago   had   been   as  pleasing   as   the   strains   of   a   Mendelssohn 
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unable  to  obtain  assistance  for  inunediate  neeas  wm  oe  given  emer-    i    ^^ommoaiues  <^orpornuun  aavises  iney  win  lurnisn  commoouies  \o 
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compoBttton  by  th«  mwrter  ol  a  great  instrument     Gone  was  the 
■upplenes*  and  the  grace  that  made  him  an   Apollo.     But  to  Its 
place  had  come  out  of  long  contests  against  privilege,  the  strength 
and    courage    of   a   noble   cru«ider.     He    had    burled    ambition    for 
Dolitical  honors.     Only  devotion  to  a  cause  dominated  his  actions. 
He  had  come  to  believe,  rather  slowly,  that  Wilson  Incarnated  the 
liberalism  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.     Just  as  at  Chicago 
Brva.i  8  mastery  of  a  convention  won  him  the  victory,  so  at  Balti- 
more, in  a  historic  conflict.  Bryan  made  possible  "»e,"el««"°°  o' 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  State*.     If  there  had 
been   no   fighting  Bryan  at   Baltimore.   It   is   my   deUb^ate   Judg- 
ment, based  upon  my  parUclpatlon   in  the  organimtlon  to  nomi- 
nate Wilson    America  and  the  world   would  have  been  denied   tbe 
statesmanship  of  WUson  in  the  high  office  in  the  great  days  when 
in  peace  and  In  war  Wilson  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  ctiieftam 
of   the   world      If   his   own   countrymen    and    others    had   followed 
Wilson  in  1919    the  present  holocaust  would  have  been  averted. 

Among    permanent    achievements    of    Bryan  s    public    career,    to 
name  only  a  few.  are  the  writing  and  compeUlng  the  insertion  in 
the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act  of  the  graduated  income  and  inheri- 
tance   taxes.     When    by    a   mysterious    change    of    one    vote,    the 
Supreme   Court   declared    the   levy   of   an    Income    tax    unconstitu- 
ticnal    It  was  Bryan  who  began  and  led  the  long  campaign  which 
resulted    in    the    submission    and    ratification    of    the    sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.    If  the  name  of  the  man  chiefly 
responsible    for    a    constitutional    amendment    was    attached    to    It 
that   amendment   would    bear   the   Inscription    'Made   by    William 
Jenn'nKS  Bryan."     The  same  Inscription  would  go  on  the  sixteenth 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  United   States  Senators 
bv    the    people:    and    the    amendments    for    woman    suffrage    and 
national  prohibition.     No   man   since  the   reconstruction   days   has 
left    his    Impress    upon    the    Constitution    to    such    an    extent    as 
Bryan      Ukewlae    much    reform    legislation    owed    Its    inception    to 
his  advocacy.  Including  the  law  forbidding  contributions  by  cor- 
porations to  campaign  funds  and  requiring  the  publication  of  all 
contrlbuUooB  to  poUtlcal  campaigns.     It  was  Bryan  s  championship 
of  the  ruOermi  Raeervc  Sytem  in  a  crucial  time  that  contributed 
to  r^'^^g  an  antiquated  system. 

..^  A   MAN   OF    PKACB 

The  perspective  of  time  alone  can  properly  appraise  the  place 
of  Bry«n  among  the  dlstlngul?hed  men  who  have  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  Bryan's  incumbency  of  that  office  he  was 
BeatUrj  at  Peace.  His  policies,  exempltfled  In  his  30  peace 
treattea  foreshadowed  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
Ke'lcgg-Brland  treaties  for  the  outlawry  of  war,  and  all  the 
attempts  to  substitute  arbitration  for  force.  When  asked  by  the 
Japanwe  Ambassador  In  an  acute  situation,  "la  this  the  last  word? 
Bryan  gave  the  answer,  "There  is  no  last  word  between  friends. 
That  lxj»piratk)nal  aentlment  ought  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of 
Kold  OfW  the  door  of  every  chancelry  In  the  world. 

BrraD^  principle  of  consistent  opposition  to  dollar  diplomacy 
and  ttke  ose  of  the  "big  stleic"  In  dealing  with  small  nations  has 
grown  Into  the  doctrine  of  "the  good  neighbor"  and  the  hope  of 
Western  BnnMpbere  solidarity  against  penetration. 

Contrtjvany  contlnties  over  the  wisdom  of  Bryan's  resignation 
trvm  the  WUson  Cabinet  iMcauae  he  felt  the  policy  adopted  would 
carry  our  country  tato  war,  as  It  did.  I  have  always  believed  he 
should  have  remained  with  the  ship.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
▼etdlct  of  Bryan's  course  in  thoee  troubled  days,  his  Government 
has  BOW  approved  his  insistence  that  it  was  wiser  for  Americans 
not  to  assert  the  right  of  traveling  on  ships  voyaging  through 
the  zone  of  war.  Bryan  Is  vindicated,  whereas  In  1918-18  he  was 
derided.  .,        ^ , 

When  pacaicn  has  subsided,  the  historian  will  write  Bryan  s 
name  high  among  the  great  men  who  followed  Jefferson  in  the 
high  cfllce  of  Secretary  of  State  and  as  an  lUustrioiis  patriot  who 
never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour.  In  confidence  In  that 
verdict  we  gather  to  do  honor  today  to  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan 
and  pray  that  others  called  to  leadership  wUl  be  as  steadfast  in 
devotion  to  the  common  weal  as  the  sincere  and  eloquent 
Commoner. 

Another  Demonstration  of  Overwhelming  Public 
Sentiment  for  the  Ludlow  War  Referendum 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  B^r.  Speaker,  every  time  there  is  a  test  of 
public  opinion  on  my  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  give  the  people  a  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  participate 
in  overseas  warfare  public  sentiment  rallies  amazingly  and 
overwhelmingly  to  Its  support. 

Time  after  time  tests  have  been  made  and  the  result  is 
always  and  inTariabty  the  same.   Five  Gallup  polls  showed  by 


large  and  decisive  majorities  that  the  people  want  this  amend- 
ment written  into  the  Constitution.    The  latest  test  was  under 

a  system  of  balloting  conducted  by  the  American  Forum.  In 
an  announcement  giving  the  results  of  the  baUotmg  the 
American  Forum  says: 

A  further  indication  of  the  pick-up  In  peace  sentiment  In  this 
country  since  the  surrend-r  of  France  is  the  readers  vote  on  the 
latest  issue  submitted  by  Theodore  Graniks  American  Forum^ 

On  July  6  the  American  Forum  presented  a  debate  in  the  News 
on  th-  question.  "Shculd  war  be  declared  only  by  popular  vote? 
between  representative  Lons  Lvdlow.  sponsor  of  the  war-referen- 
dum b«ll  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Louis  Johnson  Repre- 
sentative' LrDLOW  received  67  8  percent  of  all  ballots  and  letters 
sent  in  by  readers  and  Mr  JohnMin  32  2  percent 

This  closelv  parallels  the  vote  of  the  previous  week  on  compulsory 
military  training.  Additional  returns  from  Massachusetts  on  th:s 
debate  give  Senator  Nte.  who  opposed  the  idea,  a  national  total  of 
65  4  percent  against  James  H   R  Cromwell 

In  the  Ludlow-John.son  debate.  Representative  Ludlow  carried 
all  States  represented  except  Texas  and  Kentucky,  where  a  close 
vote  slightly  favored  Mr  Johnson,  and  New  York,  which  split 
50-50.  The  Ludlow  marcins  varied  frcm  a  bare  majority  in  Mpssa- 
chusetts  to  a  4-to-l  vole  In  Pennsylvania 

Regional  differences  did  not  figure.     States  from  which  ballots 

I    and    letters   were    received    included    Massachusetts.    Rhode    Island. 

'    Connecticut.    New    York.    New    Jersey.    Pennsylvania,    the    District. 

'    Ohio.  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Illinois,  and  Texas. 

NOBODY   FOR   IT  Bt-T  THE   PEOPLE 

'  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  nobcdy  is  for  my  proposi- 
tion but  the  people  of  America.  Just  the  people— that  is  alL 
The  plain,  common  people,  who  when  war  comes  have  to 
suffer  and  if  need  be  to  die.  and  to  bear  the  unspeakable 
burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war.  The  people  are  weary 
over  war  hysteria,  and  they  long  to  see  peace  stabilized  in 
America. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  but  I  predict  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  people,  growing  sick  of  being  made  the 
victims  in  the  grim  and  tragic  game  of  war.  and  losing  faith 
in  the  weasel  words  of  politicians,  will  arise  in  their  might 
and  will  see  to  it  that  this  great  democratic  principle,  a 
referendum  on  overseas  wars,  is  added  to  the  BJl  of  Rights 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


American  People  Are  Face  to  Face  With  Grave 

Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  face  to  face  with  a  grave  dec  sion.  They  must 
make  a  choice  next  November  between  fundamental  Ameri- 
canism—the Bill  cf  Rights — constitutional  government— and 
a  government-by  n^en  instead  of  by  laws. 

The  convention  at  Chicago,  conti  oiled  and  bossed  com- 
pletely by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  henchmen, 
including  the  unsavory  Boss  Hague,  of  New  Jersey.  Mayor  Ed 
Kelly,  of  Chicago,  Jake  Arvey.  and  other  fellow  travelers  of 
the  underworld  gangsters,  made  this  choice  inescapable. 

The  effort  now  on  the  part  of  thf'  new  dealers  will  be  to 
argue  that  after  all  an  American  tradition  is  not  sacred  and 
that  in  these  strange  times  tradition  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  efficiently  meeting  threats  and  menaces 
from  abroad. 

The  great  and  dangerous  flaw  which  the  American  people 

must  reject  is  thaf  no  threat  or  menace  from  the  outside 

is  as  grave  or  as  dangerous  as  this  open,  bold,  and  insolent 

1   threat  to  free  government  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  emanating 

j  from  the  White  House  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  American  tradition  against  a  third  term  was  bom 
out  of  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  American  people  that 
any  argument  or  excuse  for  a  third  term  is  an  equally 
valid  argument  or   excuse  for   a   fourth   and   a   fifth   and 
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a  sixth  term,  and  for  a  life  tenure.  If  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt by  reason  of  his  ability  and  experience  is  the  only 
man  in  America  capable  of  being  an  efficient  President 
now.  he  will  be  all  the  more  indispensable  after  serving 
a  third  and  a  fourth  term.  There  Is  not  one  single  reason, 
there  is  not  one  single  argument,  for  a  third  term  which 
cannot  be  ased  for  a  life  tenure  of  office  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  American  people  are  convinced,  and  have 
been  convinced  all  these  years,  that  successive  terms  or 
life  tenure  in  the  office  of  the  Presidency  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  political,  or  if  not.  a  family  dynasty,  and  would 
result  in  such  a  Pre.<^idcnt  being  succeeded  if  not  by  an  heir 
apparent,  certainly  by  someone  whom  he  would  choose. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  an  administration 
that  has  had  65  "crises"  and  "emergencies"  in  7  years, 
and  that  has  made  and  broken  57  major  promises  in  7 
years,  would  not  hesitate,  and  will  not  hesitate,  to  have  an- 
other "emergency"  and  to  make  more  promises  in  order  to 
lure  the  people  into  acceptance  of  a  violation  of  the  third-  i 
term  rule. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nomination  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  was  brought  about  in  Chivago. 
and  the  exhibition  of  cold  ruthlessness  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
method  of  shoving  Henry  A.  Wallace  down  the  convention's 
throat  as  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  are  the  most  accu- 
rate, striking,  and  outstanding  evidences  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's desire  to  dictate,  of  his  intention  to  dictate,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  will  dictate  to  a  poUtical  party  or  a  nation 
over  which  he  has  gained  control. 

With  the  sordid  picture  of  the  Chicago  convention  in  mind, 
the  people  should  recall  another  pricture — that  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt down  in  Georgia  in  the  dead  of  night  with  his  nightshirt 
flapping  about  his  limbs,  calUng  the  press  representatives  from 
their  slumbers  to  declare  to  the  country  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  t)e  a  dictator.  No  one  can  take  those  two  pictures  and  put 
them  together  without  realizing  how  far  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration has  driven  this  Nation  down  the  road  to  one-man 

gcvemment . 

It  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that  the  issue  is  clearly  drawn, 
because  we  might  just  as  well  find  out  in  1940  whether  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  believe  in  the  continuance  of 
fundamental  Americanism — and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  do. 

The  American  people  ought  not  to  forget,  and  they  will  not 
forget,  the  insult  offered  their  intelligence  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sat  in  the  White  House  and  seriously — or  apparently  seri- 
ously  sUted  to  the  Nation  that  all  of  his  friends  who  knew 

him  well  had  known  for  a  long  time  he  did  not  desire  a  third 
term  and  was  yearning  to  retire  to  private  Ufe.  If  any  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  friends  knew  any  such  thing,  they  have  certainly 
set  a  world's  record  for  keeping  a  secret.  Of  course,  nobody 
believes  any  such  thing— least  of  aU  probably  Mr.  Roosevelt 

himself.  .„  ^    ,  .  . 

Anyway,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  emphasis  now  will  be  laid 
by  the  new  dealers  on  the  great  sacrifice  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  undergo  to  serve  his  Nation  a  third  term,  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  tx)  be  hoped,  will  be  such,  and  its  desire  to  spare 
him  further  trials  and  tribulations  will  be  such,  that  in  spite 
of  his  willinpne.ss  to  submit  himself  to  the  rigors  of  further 
public  service,  the  people  vnl\  retire  him  to  that  peace  and 
privacy  for  which  he  says  he  so  yearns. 


Fort  Howard,  Baltimore  County,  Md,  Site  for  New 
Veterans'  Administration  Facility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYIJK.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1940 
Mr.  COLE  of  Marvland.     Mr.  Speaker,  Fort  Howard,  which 
is  located  in  my  home  county  of  Baltimore,  is  to  be  abandoned 
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as  an  Army  post.  The  history  of  this  beautifully  located  gar- 
rison is  of  such  interest  that  any  attempted  abandonment  of 
it  would  be  protested  but  for  the  fact  it  is  to  be  used  for  other 
highly  desirable  go^•emmental  purposes.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  me,  interested  as  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
trying  to  bring  about  the  location  of  a  veterans'  facility  in 
Baltimore  and  vicinity,  to  f^nd  that  this  wonderful  site  at 
Fort  Howard,  abandoned  by  the  War  Department,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Bureau  will  develop  in  the  future. 
For  the  information  of  the  many  residents  of  Maryland 
interested  in  both  the  future  of  Fort  Howard  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterans'  facility  in  the  State.  I  pubUsh  here- 
with a  portion  of  a  letter  which  I  just  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

War  Department. 
WashiJigton,  July  23.  1940. 

Hon.  Wn-LiAM  P  Cole.  Jr.. 

House  0/  Rrprcsrvtcth^s.  ,       ,^  .„ 

Dear  Mb.  Cole:  The  President  has  recently  approved  a  plan  for  an 
increase  in  tlie  number  of  troops  etationed  In  the  vicinity  or  the 
National  CnpiUl.  and  In  accordance  therewith  I  desire  to  inlorm 
you  in  advance  of  publicltv  that  the  War  Department  has  decided 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  Fort  Howard.  Md  as  an  active  post  and 
transfer  the  present  garrison  to  the  Arlington  Farm  site.  Fort  M>er. 

The  above  action  will  not  only  unite  all  components  of  the  Twelfth 
Infantn:  in  one  location  but  will  permit  the  larger  units  to  operate 
as  a  team  The  War  Department  considers  it  essential  mat. 
wherever  practicable,  the  larger  tactical  units  of  the  ^ylotls  arms 
must  act  as  a  team  In  combat  shculd  be  so  asscclated  and  trainedln 
peace  The  separation  of  tactical  groupings  In  small  Isolated  posts, 
such  as  Fort  Howard,  tends  to  adversely  affect  their  readiness  lor 

"port  H^wardhas  been  made  available  for  transfer  to  the  Veterans' 
Btireau.  which  Is  new  making  plans  for  its  development. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Commenting  on  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Howard,  the 
Baltimore  morning  Sun.  edition  of  Wednesday,  July  24,  had  a 
most  interesting  statement  of  its  history.    The  news  article 

to  which  I  refer  is.  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  fort,  established  in  1896  as  a  coast-arttllery  defense  station 
for  Baltimore,  will  be  transferred  from  the  United  States  Army  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

MOVE  STARTED  BY    UXIION 

The  fort  Is  at  North  Point,  which  Juts  out  between  the  Patapsco 
River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  approximately  14  miles  southeast  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Points  history  goes  back  to  1662. 

••North  Point  was  first  taken  up,"  says  the  fort  record,  by  Messrs. 
WiUiam  Batten  and  Thomas  Tliomas  in  1662.  In  1664  Mr^  Thomas 
Todd,  son  ol  Capt.  Thomas  Todd,  came  from  VUginia  and  bought 
the  land." 

NAMED   AFTER   GENERAL   HOWARD 

In  1896  the  Government  purchased  145  acres  on  the  point  frorn 
the  Elizabeth  Gunther  estate.  The  first  mortar  battery  was  placed 
and  a  900-foot  wharf  was  constructed  the  following  year  Battery 
E   Fourth  Artillery,  arrived  to  garrison  the  fort  on  June  27.  1899. 

Bv  various  condemnation  proceedings,  begun  in  1896.  the  fort 
was  enlarged  to  245  acres  The  post  was  named  Howard  after 
Gen.  John  Eager  Howard,  one  of  Maryland's  officers  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  ^     w     4.v,„  o^wi^wo. 

The  fort  also  Is  the  site  of  the  famous  stand  made  by  the  Strieker 
Battery  at  the  Battle  ol  North  Point  in  1814. 

BRmSH  REPTTLSED 

After  the  British  had  marched  on  Washington,  WeUlngton's 
Invinclbles  and  Nelson  s  marines  landed  at  North  Point  under  the 
command  of  General  Ross  as  part  of  their  general  campaign  to 
capture  Baltimore,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Americans,  most  ol 
whom  were  Baltlmoreans.  ,   w     .►^    4-   «^- 

The  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  which  celebrated  Its  one 
hundred  and  forty-second  anniversary  on  July  3,  was  organized 
Julv  1  1798  It  was  reorganized  in  1812  to  participate  in  the 
defen5e  of  Fort  McHcnry.  the  Battle  of  Lundys  Lane,  and  opera- 
tions ol  the  Niagara  frontier. 

SERVED    IN    CrVTL    WAR 

It  was  one  of  the  first  contingents  which  entered  Mexico  City  In 
1R48  and  had  a  part  in  the  Battles  of  Geitybburg.  Manassas, 
^tietam,  Petersburg,  and  Chancellorsvllle   in   the   ^^^11   War 

The  regiment  also  participated  In  suppressing  two  Philippine 
Insurrections.  ^       ^  ,  _. 

Several  times  the  regiment  has  been  disbanded  and  reorganiaed. 
It  hsL  been  In  constarTt  service  .since  1861.  During  the  World  War 
it  was  stationed  at  Norfolk.  ...,..-.». 

At  present  there  are  approximately  300  men  at  the  forr  -n^ 
normal  complement  of  600  will  be  reached  In  9  days  when  300 
return  from  special  duty  at  other  posts. 


i-.TM-i-wTT^Tv  mr\  mTTTT'  r<rkXTr'rn?ccTr\XT  A  T    PTT'nnpn 
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ONCE  SOUGHT  AS  A  PASK 

The  selection  of  the  Port  Howard  site  was  made  by  the  P«leral 
Hospitalization  Board.  Since  the  ground  is  Government-owned 
fhTllOO.OOO  included  In  President  Roosevelt's  deficiency  bill  lor 
the  purchase  of  a  site  will  be  saved. 

Fort  Howard  is  located  in  Baltimore  County,  which  is  my 
home  county.  Naturally  I  am  more  than  delighted  with  a  ; 
decision  of  all  those  in  authority  and  especially  the  Veterans  | 
Administration  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
agreed  with  the  petition  of  the  veterans  and  their  friends 
in  Maryland,  and  finally  brought  into  accomplishment  that 
which  all  of  us  have  looked  forward  to  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  prophesy  that  shortly  after  the  trans- 
fer of  Port  Howard  to  the  Veterans'  Facility  by  rehabiUtating 
some  of  the  old  buildings  and  in  erecting  new  and  modern 
structures  for  hospital  use.  that  the  entire  completed  project 
will  present  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  located  Vet- 
erans' Facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
Veterans  Association  of  All  Wars  and  their  various  auxil- 
iaries   upon  the  determination,  persistent,  and  convincing 
fight  they  have  made  for  this  improvement  and  for  the 
tremendous  help  they  have  been  to  the  Maryland  delegation 
in  the  Senate  and  House  in  Washington  whose  duty  it  was 
to  sponsor  the  necessary  legislation  which  we  did  success- 
fully, and  which  could  only  have  been  done  with  such  sup- 
port as  referred  to  being  back  of  it.     I  am  sure  all  the 
veterans,    their   dependents,    and   friends   join    with   me    in 
thanking  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  especially  our 
fellow  Marylander.  Col.  George  I  jams,  for  the  wisdom  they 
have  displayed  in  advancing  Maryland's  claim  and  in  sup- 
porting the  very  fine  solution  to  our  problem  which  has  just 
been  announced.    Many  thought  last  year,  when  the  actual 
appropriation  for  the  hospital  was  put  aside  at  the  request 
of  the  President  because  of  national-defense  needs,  that  our 
fight  was  lost,  but  it  now  appears  that  in  oiu-  decision  the 
President  was  most  wise  and  has  resulted  to  much  better 
advantage  and  far  more  acreage  and  greater  advantages  for 
the  hospital  than  would  have  possibly  been  obtained  under 
the  appropriation  which  was  at  the  time  anticipated. 


Mercy  Ships  for  Refugee  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  July  22,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act,  in  order  to  permit 
American  ships  to  transport  English  and  other  refugee  chil- 
dren from  the  war  zone.  These  ships  will  fly  the  American 
-—^ag  in  a  prominent  position  and  shall  be  plainly  marked  as 
to  their  mission,  to  enable  them  to  make  these  errands  of 
rescue  of  humanity.  Nazi  bombers  from  above,  or  subma- 
rines, would  not  dare  bomb  ships  of  this  character,  when  so 
plainly  identified  as  American  ships  carrying  refugee  children. 

Such  vessels  unmistakably  marked  as  Red  Cross  ships  are 
now  marked,  would  lead  to  no  danger  or  casualties.  They 
could  plainly  be  painted  with  the  American  flag  and  high 
letters  could  identify  them  as  rescue  ships.  Electric  lights  at 
night  could  be  used  to  mark  them  as  mercy  ships.  The 
Nazis  would  not  dare  fire  upon  them.  There  is  no  danger. 
therefore,  of  war  involvement.  There  is  no  British  war  propa- 
ganda connected  with  my  bill.  The  saving  from  slaughter  is 
not  limited  to  British  children.  Infants  of  all  nationals- 
Belgian.  French.  Dutch.  German— may  be  saved  from  the 
coming  holocaust  on  the  fortress  island  of  Great  Britain. 


Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  in  his  recent  statement  does  not 
teMhe  rescue  of  children.  He  does  not  prohibit  children  from 
leaving  He  simply  called  attention  to  difference  of  opmion 
in  England  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  children  to 
America  because  of  dangers  of  transportation.  He  specifi- 
cally said  that  the  evacuation  program  was  postponed,  not 

^^Sou^nds  of  homes  in  America  are  now  available  for  these 
unfortunate  children.  Scores  of  committees  and  organiza- 
tions will  supply  all  necessary  funds.  Let  us  start  the  ships 
on  -errands  of  mercy"  at  once.  There  will  be  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  wealth,  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

There  are  a  number  of  ships  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
now  idle  which  could  readily  be  used,  including  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Manhattan.  Both  these  ships  contemplate 
tours  along  our  coastal  regions.  They  could  easily  be  diverted 
in  this  humanitarian  cause.  I  have  just  received  an  invita- 
tion to  voyage  from  Virginia  to  New  York  on  the  new 
United  States  liner  America.  This  is  one  of  our  best,  fastest, 
and  most  luxurious  liners  built  in  the  United  States.  This 
ship  likewise,  could  enter  such  rescue  service. 

The  ruthless  slaughter  of  English  children  must  be  averted. 
The  State  Department  has  removed  the  last  vestige  of  for- 
mality in  order  to  have  English,  as  well  as  any  Belgian.  Dutch, 
or  other  child  refugees  now  in  England,  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  save  them  from  the  widely  advertised  Nazi 
reign  of  terror.    These  children  may  not  enter  as  immigrants 

or  as  visitors. 

Furthermore,  the  administration,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
humanities  involved,  has  made  it  unnecessary  to  require,  in 
each  individual  instance,  an  affidavit  of  support  from  a  rela- 
tive or  a  friend  of  each  child.  The  corporate  form  of  affi- 
davit has  now  been  approved,  so  that  a  responsible  chari- 
table organization,  such  as  the  United  States  Committee  for 
the  Care  of  European  Children,  may  now  guarantee  the  sup- 
port of  as  many  children  as  their  funds  permit.  Therefore, 
children  without  friends  or  relatives  in  this  country  shall  be 
assured  of  support  while  they  remain  here. 

The  Nazi  Stukas  will  not  discriminate,  and  children  will 
be  struck  down  by  the  thousands.  Such  a  holocaust  is  un- 
thinkable. We  have  a  paramount  duty  to  evacuate  these 
English  children,  as  well  as  any  Belgian,  Dutch,  or  other 
child  refugees  now  in  England.  This  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Thousands  of  Americans  have  offered 
their  homes,  and  over  500  institutions  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  care  for  these  unfortunates. 

However,  England  cannot  supply  ships  to  transport  these 
children.  She  needs  all  her  ships  and  convoys  for  home 
defense.  We  can  readily  supply  these  "mercy"  ships.  The 
Neutrality  Act  stands  in  the  way.  however.  Sending  our 
ships  into  belligerent  waters  would  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 
despite  the  fact  that  such  voyages  were  to  rescue  children. 
This  act  must  be  amended  to  permit  American  ships  on  such 
an  errand  to  enter  the  war  zone  just  as  American  Red  Cross 
ships,  carrying  food  and  medical  supplies,  are  exempt  from 
the  act. 

My  bill  sj)eciflcally  provides  that  the  ships  must  have  "safe 
conduct."    That  means,  under  the  terms  of  the  Neutrahty 
Act.  safe  conduct  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  nation  block- 
aded or  subject  to  attack,  as  well  as  the  nation  attempting 
the  blockade  or  attacking  the  first  nation.    This  means  that 
we   would  have   to  first  get  the  consent  of   England   and 
France  in  order  to  send  these  ships  to  North  Ireland  where 
the  children  could  embark.     Should  these  ships  proceed  to 
England    or    Ireland    without    such    "safe   conduct."    there 
would  be  danger  of  a  German  bomber  sinking  the  ships. 
This   would  create   such   hysteria   and   excitement    in    this 
country  as  to  probably  result  in  war  involvement,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  during  the  World  War. 
Furthermore,  only  organizations  certified  by  the  State  De- 
partment could  charter  such  rescue  ships.    Otherwise,  any 
organization  could  send  out  a  ship.     This  would  create  chaos. 
The  State  Department  would  only  recognize  such  organiza- 
tions as  were  controlled  by  able  persons  and  who  were  well 
financed. 


Only  children  under  12  years  of  age  would  be  eligible  for 
rescue.  They  would  not  come  in  as  immigrants;  they  would 
come  in  as  visitors.  If  children  over  12  were  admissible, 
they  might  be  induced  to  take  jobs.  This  would  impinge 
upon  the  rights  of  American  labor. 

I  set  forth  herewith  a  copy  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4.  as  amended,  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939  la  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  alter  -Sec.  4."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereol  the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(b)  the  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
S  shall  not  prohibit  the  transportation  by  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  In  ballast,  unarmed,  and  not  under  convoy,  of  refugee 
children,  not  over  the  age  of  12  years,  fleeing  from  war  zonos,  to- 
gether with  such  ofBclals  and  adult  personnel  in  charge  as  are 
members  or  employees  of  suitable  and  well-rerognlzed  organiza- 
tions approved  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  such  vessel 
Is  proceeding  under  safe  conduct  granted  by  all  of  the  states  named 
In  the  proclamations  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a), 
and  if  such  vessel  has  painted  prominently,  distinctly,  and  un- 
mistakably on  each  side  thereof  an  American  flag  and  a  statement 
that  such  vessel  Is  a  refugee  child  rescue  ship  of  the  United  States 
or  under  United  States  registry,  so  that  night  or  day  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  such  ■vessels." 


United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual 

Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1940 


ADDRESS    OP   PHILIP   D.    REED 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Philip  D.  Reed  before  the  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce : 

I  am  told  that  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
comprises  approximptely  100  000  young  business  and  professional 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  and  that  you  come  from  every 
State  In  the  Union,  as  well  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  May  I  say  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Junior  chamber  as  an  active,  vital  agency 
for  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  development  of  leadership  Is  a 
most  heartening  and  reassuring  thing  In  these  dark  days. 

I  venture  to  sav  that  every  one  of  you  In  this  room  feels  deeply 
and  personally  tiie  respons.blllty  shared  today  with  older  men, 
but  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  years  will  be  transferred 
almost  wholly  to  vour  Reneratlon— the  responsibility  of  guiding 
directing,  and  administering  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  of 
America  What  that  task  wiU  comprise,  what  new  conditions  wlU 
then  exist,  no  one  can  accurately  foretell.  But  It  requires  no 
clalri-oyance  to  see  that  the  next  5  years  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
the  most  vitally  important  ones  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
The  things  to  be  done  during  that  period,  the  legislation  to  be 
adopted  the  leadership  to  be  developed,  the  reaction  and  response 
of  the  American  people  to  the  events  which  lie  ahead  in  the 
struggle  between  dictatorship  and  democracy  will,  In  my  Judgment, 
irrevocably  fashion  the  pattern  of  life  to  which  we  younger  men. 
our  children    and  our  children's  chUdren  will  of  necessity  conform. 

The  Interests,  therefore,  of  the  generation  you  represent  are 
greater  In  terms  of  the  vears  ahead  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  our  adult  population.  '  It  follows  that  your  generation  must  not 
only  make  its  Influence  felt  during  these  formative  years,  but  that 
It  must  ba.se  it.s  Judgments  and  Its  action  upon  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  Issues,  the  trends,  and  the  problems  with  which  we 
as  a  nation  are  confronted 

Today  we  are  in  the  first  throes  of  organizing  an  enormous  pro- 
gram of  national  defense.  No  one,  I  think,  will  doubt  this  country  s 
need  of  greatly  enlarged  military,  naval,  and  air  defenses.  To  ac- 
complish this  herculean  task  quickly,  efficiently,  and  well  there 
must  be  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  between 
government.  Industrial  management,  and  labor.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  there  should  be  a  lack  of  it  from  any  quarter,  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  and  objective  of  this  program  is  the  preservatlori  of  our 
horneTour  Institutions,  and  our  way  of  We.  Patience  and  under- 
standing will  be  needed  Delays  and  disappointments  wlU  occur. 
Sacrifices  and  concessions  will  be  required  But  as  Americans  all— 
and  always— with  the  vitality  and  resourcefulness  and  organlza- 
uonal  abUity  that  have  enabled  us  to  create  Uie  greatest  and  moat 


efficient  production  machine  In  history,  we  wUl  do  this  Job,  and  we 
will  do  It  well.  ,  .       _^„   .  ^.^ 

One  month  from  now  our  two  great  political  parties  wlU  have 
selected  their  candidates  for  high  office  and  the  campaigns  will  b« 
getting  under  way.  The  responsibility  that  falls  upon  the  dele- 
gates charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  the  presidential  an<Vllf=«- 
presldentlal  candidates  in  this  period  of  world  crisis  is  exceeded 
only    by    that    which   must   rest   upon   the   shoulders   of   the    men 

The  great  Issues  today  are  not  those  we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  party  politics.  They  are  cosmic  questions,  affecting 
on  the  one  hand  our  relationships  and  ability  to  live  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  review  and 
redetermination  of  our  own  doctrines  of  seU-government.  As  nor- 
mal human  beings  we  all  want  to  find  the  right  answer  to  th«ie 
vitally  Important  questions  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  aln- 
certl/  and  loyalty  of  our  political.  Industrial,  and  labor  leaders 
But  they  and  all  of  us  must  recognize  before  »t^sU»,^^„!^' 
the  problems  before  us  are  far  larger  than  the  Individual  Interests 
of  any  party,  section,  or  group. 

Large  portions  of  the  worlds  population  have  In  recent  years 
surrendered  democratic  freedom  for  dictatorship.  The  8ta«*^ 
replaced  the  Individual  These  changes  abroad  have  e%den^ 
themselves  In  this  country  in  many  small  ways.  Each  step  is  com- 
Sr^ively  Insignificant  v.hen  taken  by  Itself,  but  In  the  aggregate 
they  coritltute  a  definite  and  unmistakable  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization and  enlargement  of  government  powers  and  toward 
government  by  men  rather  than  by  laws.  H...^,-Hor 

We  have  been  through  10  years  of  «»erlous  economic  disorder 
During  that  period  we  have  made  progress  In  certain  directions,  but 
none  It  all  in  others.  For  example,  no  one  can  question  the  fact 
that  very  real  social  progress  has  been  made.  The  value  and  de- 
sirability of  these  accomplifihmentfi  from  the  social  «af«»Po|"^  *^ 
self-evident.  Nor  would  any  of  us  wish  to  see  them  lost^  l^J»f  ^  » 
Nation  cin  support  and  Justify  their  continuation.  The  difficulty 
S  hat  social  legislation  almost  Invariably  cost*  mor^ey.  large  sums 
Of  money,  and  can  be  supported  only  If  the  economy  condnion  of 
the  country  Is  healthy  and  prosperous.  We  all  agree.  I  am  sure 
that  American  citizens  should  not  be  permitted  to  starve,  that 
•made"  work  is  better  than  the  dole;  that  pld-age  and  unemploy- 
mtnt  insurance  and  guaranteed  bank  deposits  are  Ane  and  worthy 
twines-  that  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  a™  all  to  the 
gcSl^i'nsweatehop  industries;  that  reclamation  and  rehabUtatlwi 
of  the  soil  is  essential  for  the  future  of  America:  ^^at  slum^rance 
and  low-cost  housing  are  much  to  be  desired.  But  I  repeat  hat 
these  enactments  cost  money,  billions  In  the  aggregate,  ""d  U»ey 
can  be  supported  through  the  years  only  if  our  economic  system  la 

sound  and  successful.  j    ,  ♦»,-  ««»♦  Ho/.«<iff 

The  fact  16.  however,  that  the  economic  record  of  the  past  decade 
Is  Just   as   disappointing   as   the   social   r^^or**  ^^   gratifying^     In  a 
recint  editorial  Fortune  magazine  points  out  that  o]^;  "a^»X\i^' 
come  is  back  to  1919.  our  unemployment  problem  ^o"^Pl^,^Jy  ^^- 
so??ed.  our  national  debt  up  nineteen  billions  (n^  ^ountlng  to 
•  1250  per  family),  and   that,  comparing  the  period   If 33^  with 
1923  29     the  only   significant   Increases  among  22   basic   economic 
mrasurements  were   in   population,   strikes,   strikers.   Federal   taxes. 
rXal  «i^ndlTures    and  national  debt.     All  the  other  Items  show 
a  decline  varying  from  9  to  84  percent,  and  Include  manufacturing 
Employment  'industrial   produc^tlon,   wholesale   P"ce6    factory  pay 
rolls    national  Income,  new  construction,  and  corporate  financing. 
We  must.  I  submit,  place  more  emphasis  on  economic  recovery 
lest    falling  to  achieve  It.  we  are  forced  to  abandon— aswe  surely 
w^uld   be-the   social    advances   of   the  last   decade.     For   govern- 
ment cannot  create  wealth.     All  It  can  do  Is  redistribute  existing 
wc  alth      A  great  deal   of  new  wealth  must  be  created  to  support 
our  ^iclal  prberam,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  increasing  output. 
Z  ?fXc^U^  of  useful  goods.    To  reach  this  goal,  we  must  mov 
forward  on  the  economic  front.  ^  ,   ^       „^ 

Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  once  said.  "The  longing  for  certainty  and 
reJJsI^  Vn  every-  human  mind.  But  certainty  ^  |«"^""yX"3^ 
sl6n  and  repose  Is  not  the  destiny  of  man."  I  d°  "f  .^°!^^^^ 
clrcumstancVT  which  prompted  Holmes  to  ^^\'-^^}''}t^J^^''}: 
but  If  It  was  true  then,  how  deeply,  how  desperately  true  t  1b 
today.  Certalnty-that  Is  to  say  as3uredsecurlty-ls  generally  Illu- 
sion and  repose^that  Is  to  say  escape  from  ^^ardj^-ork-ls  not  the 
destiny  of  man.  That  quotation,  gentlemen,  Is  heavy  with  truth. 
May  we  all  heed  and  profit  by  it.  .  *  ^ 

The  question  of  what  Is  wrong  with  America  s  economic  systeni. 
'    what  has  caused  the  long-continued  apathy  in  our  industrial  and 
i    financial  mechanisms,  has  produced  a  long  list  of  conflicting  ex- 
Dlanatlons  and  as  many  suggestions,  eqxially  conflicting,  for  th« 
'    correction  of  the  difficulty.     Stemming  from  totally  different  con- 
cepts of  the  cause  of  our  lagging  activity,  the  proposed  corrective 
m«wures  are  not  only  diverse  and  Inconsistent,  but  certain  of  them 
would  alter  fundamentally  our  tradlUonal  view  of  government  and 
Its  funcUons  and  the  Jealously  guarded  freedom  of  action  which 
American  citizens  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  serious  problem — a  problem 
that  Is  real  because  it  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional democracy,  a  problem  that  cannot  be  Ignored.  Let  u« 
examine  ourselves  as  adult  Americans.  Are  we  good  Judges  com- 
petent critics,  and  mtelllgent  readers  of  our  country  s  history? 
Are  we  weU  enovigh  grounded  In  political  economy  to  Judge  what 
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Is  Kood  for  our  future,  and  what  Is  bad?  Do  we  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  the  American  system  under  which  we  have  grown 
UD^  Lacking  that  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  how  can  we  dis- 
tinguish between  proposals  which  are  consistent  with  the  pattern 
of  that  system,  and  those  which  would  Impair  and  destroy  it?  Can 
we  fashion  for  ourselves  some  kind  of  simple  projector  by  which 
the  trends  and  tendencies  of  the  day  can  be  clearly  viewed  and 
contrasted  with  the  doctrines  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded? 
These  questions,  gentlemen,  are  far  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

We  are  told  that  the  average  American  has  received  no  moi^  than 
a  seventh-grade  schooling  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  and  pass  intelligent 
Judgment  upon  the  complex  questions  which  are  ever  before  us  m 
bu^nesa.  balaklng.  agriculture,  government,  and  many  other  fields^ 
But  it  ts  he  neverthele«ss.  who  wUl  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  America  will  continue  to  live  by  the  prlnc  pies  so 
firmly  established  by  our  forefathers.  What  can  we  do  to  keep 
these  simple  and  fundamental  doctrines  ever  before  us? 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  difficulty  of  keeping  even  reason- 
ably well  informed  on  the  major  prcblenos  of  the  day.  and  the 
hours  of  reading  and  study  it  takes  to  satisfy  not  a  New  England, 
but  merely  a  Midwestern  conscience  that  one  s  views  and  pro- 
nouncemenU  on  current  questions  are  not  simply  parroted  from 
msf^or1"e  columnist  but  are  bottomed  by  thoughtful  analysis 
and  honest  conviction.  And  because  our  Government  is  and  xnust 
be  active  in  so  many  fields,  and  because  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative questions  before  it  are  so  diverse  and  numerous,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  preserve  perspective,  to  see  the  forest  despite  tJlf  "ees. 
and  to  maintain  an  objective  and  consistent  y'^?fPO»"^-  T^^^l^f.^ 
of  thinking  simply,  unemotionally,  and  directly  has  Perhaps  never 
been  more  difficult  and  surely  never  more  urgently  needed  than 
m  this  forty-first  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Formulae  for  thinking,  like  rules  for  making  friends  and  In- 
nucucing  people,  must  be  open  to  the  charge  of  over-simpUflcation 
and  must^rove  to  some  extent  ineffectual  Nevertheless,  in  this 
disturbed  and  complex  day  In  which  we  live,  when  in  foreign  ands 
outlaws  and  iconodasts  seem  successfully  to  be  defying  the  validity  | 
of  the  virtues  we  have  always  embraced,  when  character  and  in- 
teerity  appeal  almost  to  Inhibit  rather  than  to  help  one  s  cause, 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  each  of  us  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
by  way  of  reminder  restate  to  ourselves  as  simply  and  briefly  as  we 
can  the  fundamental  principles  which  made,  and  if  we  ho.d  firmly 
to  them,  which  will  preserve  our  American  way  of  life. 

Were  we  each  to  do  this,  the  enumerations  would  doubtless 
differ  both  in  number  of  items  and  in  the  order  of  importance  of 
the  common  ones.  The  central  core,  however,  would  surely  be  the 
came  If  from  that  core  we  could  formulate  a  simple  one-page 
statement,  a  primer  If  you  like,  of  the  doctrines  of  American  self- 
government,  and  If  we  could  spread  that  statement  far  and  wide 
across  the  land  for  every  American  to  read  and  live  by.  the  present 
trends  toward  government  by  men  rather  than  by  laws,  toward 
enlargement  and  centralization  of  government  functions  and  toward 
government  by  small  but  articulate  pressure  groups,  would  be  ar- 
rested In  their  tracks. 

And  were  I  asked  to  set  down  in  brief  and  simple  fashion  the 
items  I  would  include  in  a  primer  of  American  self  government. 
they  would  be  these  seven: 

Our  American  Constitution  Is  of  inestimable  value.  In  clear  lan- 
guage it  safeguards  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Individual  It 
limits  the  powers  of  government  to  those  expressly  and  by  clear 
implication  granted  to  it.  Because  amendment  is  difficult  and  time- 
conrumlng.  It  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  hurried,  ill-considered, 
or  emotional  change.  The  first  item  of  my  primer  of  American 
self  government  is  therefore: 

1.  UKDEKSTAND,     HONOR.     AKD     PRESERVE     THE     CONSTITUTION     OF     THE 

t'NITEU     STATES 

American  government,  whether  National.  State,  or  local,  ccm- 
prlses  three  branches,  which  in  order  to  prevent  concentration 
of  power  must  always  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  They  are 
the  legislative  branch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enact  all  laws  subject 
only  to  the  principles  and  limitations  laid  down  by  the  Consti- 
tution- the  executive  branch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer,  but 
never  to  make,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  operate  all  government 
services-  and  the  judicial  branch,  whose  duty  It  is  to  interpret 
the  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  to  decide  whether  they  conform 
to  the  Constitution,  and  whether  acts  or  omissions  of  the  people 
or  the  other  departments  of  government  are  in  accordance  with 
the  law.     The  second  item  of  my  primer  Is,  therefore: 

2.  KEEP    FOREVER    SEPARATE    AND    DISTINCT    THE    LEGISLA-nVE.    EXECUTIVE, 

AND    JTTDICIAL    FtTNCTlONS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Government  is  created  by  and  belongs  to  the  i>eople.  It  has  no 
rights  or  powers  except  as  the  people  grant  them  The  cost  of 
government  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people  through  taxation, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  government  to  grow  and  become  in- 
creasingly costly.  Because  government  Is  not  like  private  business, 
In  which  competition  and  the  profit  motive  provide  a  tremendous 
incentive  to  careful  planning  and  efficient  operation,  government 
is  inherently  less  efficient  than  private  business.  Therefore  it 
should  be  permitted  to  do  only  those  things  which  government 
alone  can  properly  do  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.     Thus  the  third  Item  of  my  primer  becomes: 


3     REMEMBER     THAT     CONT»NMENT     BELONGS     TO     THE     PEOPIJ:.     IS     TS - 

^SS!?Ly  mETFTcirNT.  AND  THAT  rrs  Acnvmrs  should  be  umited 

TO  THOSE   WHICH    GOVERNMENT    ALONE   CAN    PERTORM 

Of  the  many  rights  and  guaranties  which  Americans  enjoy  under 
the  fideral  and  State  Constitutions,  perhaps  the  most  important 
2e  freedom  orspeech.  freedom  of  worship  according  to  one  s  own 
SniclTnc°e  and  freedom  of  decision  and  action  'n  such  matters  as 
where  to  live,  what  kind  of  work  to  engage  in.  ^^^om  to  ^"J"^  f°^ 
rnd  It  what  pay  This  freedom  of  action,  coupled  with  the  right 
ofthe  American  Citizen  to  have  and  to  hold  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  tolTve  or  dispose  of  them  as  he  wishes,  is  called  the  enter- 
nnt.  svS^m  and  U  provides  opportunity  and  inc-ntiye  to  im- 
SrSe  one-s  position  in  life      Our  fourth  item,  accordingly,  is: 

4     BR    VlCn.ANT    FOR     FREEDOM    OF    SPEECH.    FREEDOM     OF    WORSHIP,     AND 

FREEDOM    or    ACTION 

The  enterprise  system  under  which  thousands  of  private  busi- 
ness and  millions  of  men  and  women  are  constantly  marching  for 
Str  better  and  more  useful  products  and  services,  and  for  ^.a>3 
?o  improve  and  lower  the  cost  of  existing  ones,  has  produced  a 
s?andfrd  of  living  in  this  country  higher  than  any  which  the 
wor"d  has  ever  known  The  enterprise  system  cannot  /unction 
rucc^sfully  without  incentive  to  improve,  expand,  and  to  create 

""^cc^rdrngirif  the  profits  of  business  are  taxed  inordinately,  or  if 
rest^Ims  and  limitations  are  impo-sed  which  deprive  the  managers 
of  r^^name  freedom  of  action,  or  if  Government  competes  or 
JhreaSs  to  compete  with  private  business,  the  enterprise  system 
win  languish.  These  things  should  theretore  ^e  avoided  and  if 
rhev  are  the  Inherent  Incentives  of  the  system  will  cause  business 
lo  expand  to  create  new  enterprises  and  profitably  to  produce  ever 
litte?  ever  cheaper  goods  for  more  people  to  buy.  Along  this  road 
KsprclreL  and  the  only  permanent  solution  of  our  unemployment 
problem     The  fifth  item  is  therefore: 

5       CHERISH     THE     SYSTEM     OF     FRFX     ENTERPRISE     WHICH      MADE     AMERICA 

GREAT 

Thrift  and  economy  are  still  the  great  virtues  they  were  in  otir 
erandmothers-  time.  Debt  burdens  the  future  and  too  much  of  It 
f^paifs  one-s  credit.  Borrowing,  therefore,  should  be  resorted  O 
cnl?  in  peric^ds  of  real  emergency.  These  principlcE  apply  squall j  to 
Ecvernment  and  to  private  citizens  The  difficulty  is  that  govern- 
ment can  borrow  mere  readily  than  the  citizen,  and  having  bor- 
^wed  for  the  benefit  of  one  group,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  do  .o 
for  other  organized  groups  Our  national  debt  has  risen  enormously 
m  the  past  10  years  despite  substantial  increases  in  taxation  AH 
this  money  must  some  day  be  repaid  out  of  future  tax-s  Our  im- 
mediate problem  is  to  stop  piling  up  more  debt  This  is  not  ea.^y 
indeed  for  the  moment  It  Is  impossible.  The  safeguard  wc  must  seek 
Is  widespread  understanding  of  the  problem  plus  realistic  and  cou- 
rageous leadership      Briefly  stated,  our  sixth  item  becomes: 

6.  RESPECT  THRIFT  AND  ECONOMY,   AND  BEWARE  OF  DEBT 

Integrity  of  contract  and  respect  for  the  rl|?hts  of  others  are 
foundation  stones  of  clvUlzaticn.  They  have  been  all  but  destroyed 
in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  and  until  they  are  restored  bar- 
barism will  stalk  the  earth.  Let  us  keep  the  candle  cf  integrity 
burning  brightly  in  America  If  we  do  so.  we  <hall  one  day  use  it 
to  rekindle  the  fiame  of  mutual  trust,  fair  dealing,  and  respect  for 
others  In  a  suffering  and  chastened  world.  The  seventh  and  last 
Item  of  our  primer  is,  therefore: 

7.    AIOVE    ALL.    LET    US    FE    SCRLTULOUS    IN    KEEPING    OUR    WORD    AND    IN 
RESPECTING  -rHE   RIGHTS   OF  OTHERS 

This.  then,  is  one  primer  of  American  self-gcvernment  If  each 
of  you  would  write  your  own.  I  am  sure  I  would  be  satisfied  to 
accept  them  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principles  are  so  simple, 
so  clear,  that  having  thought  them  through  we  may  say  of  them 
in  the  language  of  our  forefathers.  'These  truths  we  hold  to  be 
self-evident  ■■ 

But  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  particularly  thinking  through 
on  them,  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  Is  it  not  our  task  as  Ameri- 
cans to  encourage  and  stimulite  such  thinking  in  every  way  at  our 
command?  For  if  our  educators,  our  business  and  professional  men. 
our  churchmen,  and  our  farmers,  our  trade  and  civic  organizations 
would  write  their  primers  of  American  self-government  and  tell  the 
story  on  a  national  scale  through  the  press,  the  radio,  the  pulpit, 
the  classroom,  and  the  public  forum,  how  could  we  fail  to  reincvil- 
cate  in  the  minds  of  our  130.000.000  home-loving  citizens,  the  rules 
for  living  the  American  way? 

And  now  In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  have  deliberately  avoided 
anything  but  passing  reference  to  the  wars  abroad.  Tragic  and 
disastrous  as  they  are  for  those  involved  and  for  ourselves,  and 
essential  as  it  is  for  us  to  view  them  realistically  and  to  prepare  for 
bitter  times  ahead,  let  us  emfjhatlcally  remember  that  these  wars 
may  obscure  but  they  cannot  and  will  not  cure  our  domestic  ills. 
Indeed,  if  on  a  pjeacetime  basis  we  view  dangerous  tendencies 
toward  the  extension  and  concentration  of  government,  toward  the 
creation  of  too  powerful  bureaucracies  and  toward  unparalleled 
enlargement  of  our  national  debt.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  or  actual  engagement  in  war  must  speed  and  aggravate 
these  tendencies?  Let  us.  therefore,  keep  our  vision  unclouded  by 
emotionalism,  and  let  us  recognize  that  conditions  beyond  our 
borders  make  ever  more  compelling  the  need  for  understanding,  for 
teaching,  and  for  living  our  primer  of  American  self-government. 
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Meeting  of  Representatives  of  American  Republics 

at  Habana,  Cuba 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CORDELL  HULL.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State  and  delegate  of 
the  United  States  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters, or  their  representatives,  of  the  American  Republics,  at 
Habana.  Cuba,  Monday.  July  22.  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  representatives  of  the  Arnerican  republics, 
permit  me.  first  of  all.  to  express  my  deep  personal  P'^^^ure  in  set- 
ting foot  once  more  on  the  soil  of  the  great  nat»o"„''^°^f  ,f"^^^,!,J!^ 
are  at  this  time  Forty  years  have  passed  since  my  first  visit  to  these 
shores  when  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  my  regiment  in  the 
cause  of  Cuba-s  liberation.  I  doubly  welcome  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  revisit  this  country— both  because  of  the  personal  grati- 
fication which  it  affords  me  and  because  of  ^be  vital  importance  of 
the  purpose  which  has  brought  us  together  In  this  beautiful  city  of 

We  are  here  as  representatives  of  the  21  free  and  Independent 
American  Republics.  We  meet  when  world  conditions  are  per- 
haps graver  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Our  purpose  is  to 
devise  concrete  measures  by  which  a  number  of  pressing  problems 
may  be  met.  Otir  objective  is  to  safegtiard  the  independence,  the 
peace   and  the  well-being  of  the  American  republics. 

For  nearly  a  year  now  a  new  major  war  has  raged  with  Increas- 
ing fury  over  important  areas  of  the  earth.  It  came  as  a  culmina- 
tion of  a  procese  of  deterioration  of  international  conduct  and 
international  morality,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  during 
which  forces  of  ruthless  conquest  were  gathering  strength  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world 

These  forces  now  at  work  In  the  world  shrink  from  no  moans  of 
attaining  their  ends.  In  their  contempt  for  all  moral  and  ethical 
values  they  are  bent  on  uprooting  the  very  foundation  of  orderly 
relations  among  nations  and  on  subverting,  undermining,  and 
destroying  existing  aocial  and  political  institutions  within  nations. 
They  have  aln-ady  left  in  their  wake  formerly  sovereign  nations 
with  their  independence  trampled  into  dust  and  millions  of  proud 
men  and  women  with  their  liberties  destroyed. 

Our  American  republics  had  no  part  In  kindling  the  tragic  con- 
flaeration  which  has  thus  been  sweeping  across  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  severally  and  Jointly,  we  did  everything  in  our  power  to 
stay  its  outburst  Once  the  conflict  had  begun  we  did  everything 
we  could  to  limit  its  spreading.  But  it  has  been  increa.'^ingly  clear 
that  in  the  vast  tragedy  which  has  befallen  large  portions  of  the 
earth  there  are  dangers  to  the  American  nations,  as  well,  which  it 
would  be  suicidal  not  to  recognize  In  time  and  not  to  prepare  to 
meet  fully  and  decisively.  .  wi<    ^ 

It  has  been  Increasingly  clear  that  our  nations  must  not  blind 
themselves  into  fatal  complacency  as  so  many  nations  have  done  to 
their  mortal  sorrow— regarding  the  possibility  of  attack  against 
them  from  without  or  of  externally  directed  attempts  from  within 
to  undermine  their  national  strength  and  to  subvert  their  cherished 
social  and  political  institutions,  or  both.  Too  many  nations  have 
only  recently  paid  a  tragic  price  for  confidently  placing  reliance 
for  their  safety  and  security  solely  upon  clearly  expressed  desire 
to  remain  at  peace,  upon  uuequivocaUy  proclaimed  neutrality,  upon 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  provocation.  Conquerors,  invaders,  and 
destroyers  Ignore  or  brush  aside  reasons  such  as  these. 

Looming  omlnoualv  on  our  horizon  is  the  danger  that  attempts 
may  be  made  to  employ  against  our  nations  too  the  same  means 
of  subordinating  their  destinies  to  control  and  dictation  from 
abroad  that  have  already  been  notoriously  employed  elsewhere 
against  numerous  other  countries.  We  must  recognize  the  serious 
pbssibUity  that  no  effort  or  method  may  be  spared  to  achieve^  with 
resoect  to  some  of  us.  economic  domination  and  political  penetra- 
tion and  to  sow.  among  our  nations,  the  seeds  of  suspicion,  dls- 
sention.  and  discord— the  frequent  prelude  to  even  more  menacing 

fiction 

Lest  our  nations,  too.  suffer  the  fate  that  has  already  befalleu 
so  many  other  peace-loving  and  peace-seeking  nations,  wisdom^  and 
^dence  requlVe  that  we  have  In  our  hands  adequate  means  of 
defense.  To  that  end.  In  the  face  of  common  dariger.  our  nations 
are  already  working  together,  in  accordance  with  their  firmly 
established  practice  of  free  consultation  among  equals  and  of  vol- 
untary coopSeration  with  regard  to  problems  which  are  of  common 
concern  to^Iu  of  us.     It  is  to  examine  such  of  these  problems  a« 


are  Immediately  pressing  and  to  seek  for  them  most  effect  ive  solu- 
tions that  the  representatives  of  the  21  American  republics  have 
come  together  at  this  time. 

I 
I  should  like  to  consider  first  the  situation  which  confronU  ua 
in   the  economic  sphere. 

The  war  now  in  progress  has  brought  with  it  a  disruption  in 
the  channels  of  International  commerce  and  a  curtailment  of 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
has  meant  to  many  American  nations  a  diminution  of  foreign-ex- 
change resources  and  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  sumclently  serious 
to  place  severe  strains  on  their  national  economies.  In  some  cases. 
stagnant  surpluses  of  commodities,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  economic  life  of  the  countries  concerned,  have 
accumulated  and  continue  to  accumulate.  Their  existence  is  a 
matter  of  present  and  future  concern  to  farmers,  workers,  busl- 
nefismcn.  and  governments  throuphout  the  continental  area. 

We  must  assume  that  those  difficulties  will  continue  certainly  a* 
long  as  the  war  exists.  We  must  anticipate  that  these  problems, 
and  possibly  others,  will  continue  for  some  time  after  the  war  ends. 
If  the  standards  of  living  cf  the  American  peoples  are  to  be 
maintained  at  levels  already  achieved,  and  particularly  if  they  are 
to  be  raised  In  accordance  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  these 
peoples  production  and  distribution  must  expand,  not  only  In  this 
hemisphere  but  throughout  the  world.  This  same  condition  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  other  areas  For  no  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  hope  to  become  or  to  remain  prosperous  when 
growing  poverty  stalks  the  rest  of  the  earth 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  problem  Is  singularly  pressing. 
Though  war  now  is  in  progres-s.  we  must  contemplate  its  eventual 
end  At  that  time,  perhaps  80.000  OOO  people  in  Europe,  and  many 
millions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  been  entirely  en- 
gaged in  war  work,  must  find  a  new  place  for  themselves  in  the 
economics  of  peace.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that, 
once  the  pressures  of  war  are  ended,  there  will  be  a  general  demand 
that  reasonable  conditions  of  life  may  be  restored.  To  effect  this 
transition,  and  to  supply  the  world  with  what  it  then  needs,  will 
necessitate  a  great  increase  In  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change of  goods.  Failure  to  achieve  this  can  only  mean  that  the 
tragedy  of  war  would  be  followed  by  the  still  greater  horror  of 
disintegration    in    great    areas. 

It  is  plain  that  international  commerce  is  Indispensable  if  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  Is  to  be  achieved  It  is  also  plain  that  the 
only  available  means  of  doing  this  is  to  resume,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit,  the  normal  currents  of  world  trade.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  American  republics  are  ready  and  indeed  anxious  to  do 
their  part  in  bringing  this  about;  though  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  thus  play  our  part  must  depend  materially  on  the  economic 
methods  and  jxillcies  pursued  by  other  countries. 

Wc  are  confronted  with  two  opposite  trading  methods.  Open 
trade  freed  as  rapidly  a.*  may  be  practicable  from  the  obstruction 
and  regimentation  of  exceseive  restrictions,  can  accomplish  the 
necessary  task.  Prosperity  for  the  American  republics  or  for  any 
part  of  the  world  cannot  be  achieved — even  the  necessities  of  the 
war-torn  areas  of  the  earth  cannot  be  met — by  regimented  or  re- 
stricted trade,  especially  directed  under  a  policy  of  national  or 
regional  autarchy.  We  recognize  the  need  for  a  transition  period, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  only  one  satisfactory 
permanent  policy. 

We  have  long  known  from  experience  that  international  trade 
inevitably  declines  in  volume  and  usefulness  when  it  is  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  exclusive  bilateralism,  or  is  pressed  to  unfair  advan- 
tage or  is  used  to  attempt  economic  domination.  Eventually  such 
methods  des-trcy  the  trade  and  the  trader  alike.  In  the  present 
situation  they  are  totally  unable  to  provide  that  volume  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  which  alone  can  save  great  areas  from  intense 
distress  Only  where  equal  treatment,  fair  practices,  nondiscrimi- 
nation, and  peaceful  motives  lie  beneath  trade  can  it  develop  to 
the  degree  needed  to  rehabilitate  a  shattered  world  and  to  provide 
a  foundation  for  further  economic  progress. 

Today,  in  spite  of  what  has  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  American  nations  continue  to  adhere  to  liberal  trade  principles 
and  are  applying  them  in  their  relations  with  each  other  as  fully 
as  the  present  state  of  affairs  permits.  Tliey  should  be  prepared 
to  resume  the  conduct  of  trade  with  the  entire  world  on  this  basis 
as  rapidly  as  other  nations  are  willing  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  nations  must  and  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  strengthen  their  own  economic  posi- 
tion to  improve  further  the  trade  and  other  economic  relations 
between  and  among  themselves,  and  to  devise  and  apply  appropriate 
means  of  effective  action  to  cope  with  the  difficulties,  disadvantages, 
and  dangers  of  the  present  disturbed  and  dislocated  world  condi- 
tions To  accomplLsh  these  purposes  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  undertake  the  fullest  measure  of  economic  coop- 
eration, so  designed  and  so  conducted  as  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  each  nation  and  to  bring  injury  to  none. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  toward  the  forging  of  new  tools 
to  carrj'  out  certain  phases  of  economic  cooperation  on  an  Inter- 
American  basis.  The  Inter-American  PInanclal  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  was  established  last  November  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Panama  meeting,  has  proven  Itself  to  be  an 
efficient  body  for  considering  and  working  out  such  mechanlsma. 
It  has  recently  created  the  Inter-American  Development  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  work  of  planning  and  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  new  productive  facilities  in  the  American  republics.     In 
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addition.  It  prepared  the  framework  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-Ameiican  bank  to  foeter  cooperation  In  the  spheres  of  long- 
term  development  and  of  money  and  foreign  exchange.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  taking  stops  to  implement  the 
Inter- American  Bank  Convention  and  urges  that  the  governments 
of  'he  ether  American  republics  give  their  cooperation  so  that  this 
important  institution  may  be  placed  into  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Useful  as  these  organizations  can  be  In  the  long  nm,  there  remains 
the  immediately  pressing  situation  confronting  the  American  re- 
publics as  a  result  of  the  curtailment  and  changed  character  of 
important  foreign  markets.  Fully  realizing  that  under  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  no  nation  can  expect  to  maintain  a  normal  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  In  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
confront  their  nations,  the  governments  of  the  American  republics. 
It  U  believed,  should  give  cunslderatlcn  to  the  following  program  of 
immediate  cooperative  action; 

1  strengthening  and  expannlon  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
AmTican  Plnanclal  and  Economic  Advliory  Committee  ns  an  lnf;tru« 
mTit  for  continuing  con*ultHtion  with  re^p^'ct  to  trade  matters, 
inrliKiing  Mpr-rully  the  dituallon  lmmrdut<'ly  confronting  the 
Amr-ririin  rr-piiblica  mi  a  rmult  nf  the  curtailment  and  changed 
churn'  tiT  of  importnnt  forrigit  markets 

3  ('fixation  of  fitciliti««  fur  th«  trmp^jrary  handling  and  orderly 
mi>tk<-(.ii>K  of  arcumuUted  aufptureM  of  UniMf  rc;mmodltitit  which  ar« 
of  piimury  lm[Xirt«nc«  to  the  mMintenunce  of  the  economic  life  of 
ih«'  American  republics,  whenever  such  action  becomes  necc^iary. 

■i  Development  of  commodity  agreements  with  a  view  to  assuring 
equitable  terms  of  trade  for  both  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
commodities  concerned. 

4  Consideration  of  methods  for  improving  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  Including  public-health  measures, 
nutrition  studies,  and  suitable  organizations  for  the  relief  dlstribu* 
tlon  of  some  part  of  any  surplus  commodities. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  already 
utilized  its  existing  agencies  to  enter  into  mutually  advantageotis 
cooperative  arrangement.*  with  a  number  of  American  republics  in 
connection  with  programs  for  the  development  of  their  national 
economies  and  by  way  of  assistance  to  their  central  banks  In  mone- 
tary and  foreign-exchange  matters. 

It  is  now  taking  steps  which  will  make  possible  the  extension  of 
both  the  volume  and  character  of  the  operations  of  such  agencies. 
When  these  steps  have  been  completed,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  In  a  position  to  expand  its  cooper- 
ative efforts  with  other  American  nations  in  the  fields  of  long-term 
development  and  of  monetary  and  exchange  matters. 

It  will  also  be  able  to  participate  in  immediate  Joint  action 
with  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  meet  pressing  trade  situ- 
ations which  may  arise  before  the  program  outlined  has  come  into 
operation 

Finally,  It  will  be  enabled  to  enter  effectively  into  the  cooperative 
program  as  it  proceeds,  assisting  in  the  temporary  handling  and 
orderly  marketing  of  the  important  commodities  of  the  hemisphere; 
implementing,  on  its  part,  the  conunodity  agreements  which  are 
developed;  and  carrj'lng  out  other  operations  involving  such  export 
products. 

While  the  proposed  measures  are  being  developed,  consideration 
should  toe  given  to  the  desirability  of  a  broader  system  of  inter- 
American  cooperative  organizations  in  trade  matters  to  complement 
Inter-Amerlcan  cocpierative  organizations  In  the  field  of  long-term 
economic  development  and  of  money  and  foreign  exchange. 

By  helping  each  other,  by  carrying  out  with  vigor,  determination, 
and  loyalty  whatever  decisions  are  reached,  the  American  nations 
can  build  a  system  of  economic  defense  that  will  enable  each  of 
them  to  safeguard  itself  from  the  dangers  of  economic  subordina- 
tion from  abroad  and  of  economic  distress  at  home.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  thought  to  obstruct  In  any  way  logical  and  natural  trade 
with  Europe  or  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  but  rather  to 
promote  such  trade  with  nations  willing  to  meet  us.  in  good  faith. 
In  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  peaceful  purpose,  and  on  a  plane  of  frank 
and  fair  dealing.  Against  any  other  kind  of  dealing,  we  naturally 
win  protect  ourselves. 

n 
The  solution  of  our  economic  problems  alone  Is  not  enough  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  this  hemisphere.  There  exist 
also  other  problems,  which  are  of  an  altogether  different  character 
but  the  solution  of  which  is  of  no  less  importance  to  our  freedom 
and  independence. 

I  refer  to  the  threat  to  our  security  arising  from  activities  di- 
rected from  without  the  hemisphere  but  which  operate  within  our 
respective  borders.  A  new  and  evil  technique  has  been  Invented 
which  seeks  by  devlotis  methods  to  corrupt  the  body  politic  In  order 
to  subject  it  to  alien  purposes.  With  cynical  effrontery,  sanctuary 
within  the  generous  citadels  of  free  ."peech  and  freedom  of  assembly 
Is  demanded  by  agents  whose  naasters  would  obliterate  those  insti- 
tutions and  foment  instead  dissension,  prejudice,  fear,  and  hatred. 
Make  no  mistake  concerning  the  purposes  of  this  sinister  cam- 
paign. It  Is  an  attempt  to  acquire  domination  of  the  American 
Republics  by  foreign  governments  In  their  own  interest.  Already 
we  have  seen  the  tragic  results  abroad  when  governmental  structures 
have  been  undermined  and  the  fabric  of  established  institutions 
riddled  by  the  termites  of  alien  propaganda. 

We  long  ago  recognized  the  source  and  extent  of  this  infection 
and  have  already  taken  some  steps  to  eradicate  it.  At  Lima  we 
declared  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  any 
American   Republic   that   persons  or  groups  within  our  countries 


should  be  controlled  by  any  outside  government  for  Its  own  purposes. 
It  is  now  urgently  Incumbent  upon  us  to  take  decisive  remedial 
action  to  the  end  that  the  independence  and  political  integrity  of 
each  of  the  American  Republics  may  be  fully  safeguarded. 

To  this  no  friendly  government  can  legitimately  object.  The 
inter-American  system  carries  no  implication  of  aggres:;lon  and 
no  threat  to  any  nation.  It  Is  based  solely  on  a  policy  of  self- 
defense,  designed  to  preserve  the  independence  and  the  Integrity 
of  each  of  the  American  nations.  It  implies  no  hegemony  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  Inter-American  group;  but  it  equally 
rejects  the  thesis  of  hegemony  by  anyone  else  It  resembles  in  no 
way  regional  policies  recently  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
which  pretend  to  invoke  our  inter-American  system  as  precedent. 
The  difference  is  that  our  sole  purpose  Is  self-dc-fense.  while  these 
other  policies  .'M?em  In.stead  to  be  pretexts  for  conquest  by  the 
sword,  for  military  occupation,  and  for  complete  economic  and 
political  domination  of  ether  free  and  Independent  peoples. 

m 

There  are  other  preying  political  problem*  arlwlng  out  (/f  th« 
vast  chanson  whlrh  have  t.iken  place  on  th"  continent  of  Europe, 
The  principles  on  which  we  act  with  respect  to  these  problem* 
have  been  forged  by  the  American  republics  through  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  practice  They  are  applied  entirely  without  dis- 
crimination, stjlely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  ih:'  security  of 
the  American  Hemisphere  shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  repercus- 
sions of  warfare  ifLv-'Whi-re 

Specifically,  there  is  before  ua  the  problem  of  the  status  of 
European  possessions  in  this  hemisphere  Tliese  geographic  re- 
gions have  not  heretofore  constituted  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  Americas;  their  administrations  were  established,  for  the  most 
part,  many  generations  ago  and.  in  our  time,  have  acted  as  con- 
genial neighbors  We  have  no  desire  to  absorb  these  possessions 
or  to  extend  our  sovereignty  over  them,  or  to  Include  them  in  any 
form  of  sphere  of  Influence 

We  could  not.  however,  permit  these  regions  to  become  a  subject 
of  barter  in  the  settlement  of  European  differences  or  a  battleground 
for  the  adjustment  of  such  differences.  Either  situation  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  hemisphere, 
as  would  any  indication  that  they  might  be  used  to  promote  systems 
alien  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to  modify 
the  existing  status  of  these  areas — whether  by  cession,  by  transfer, 
or  by  any  impairment  whatsoever  In  the  control  heretofore  exer- 
cised— would  be  of  profound  and  immediate  concern  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican republics. 

It  Is  accordingly  essential  that  we  consider  a  Joint  approach  to 
this  common  problem  We  must  be  In  a  position  to  move  rapidly 
and  without  hesitation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  action  take  the  form  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  collective  trusteeship,  to  be  exercised  In  the  name  of 
all  of  the  American  republics.  The  Governnient  of  the  United 
States  endorses  this  sue-gcstion  and  is  prepared  to  cooperate,  should 
occasion  arise,  in  its  execution 

The  establishment  of  a  collective  trusteesiiip  for  any  region  must 
not  carry  with  it  any  thought  of  the  creation  of  a  special  interest 
by  any  American  republic.  The  purpose  of  a  collective  trusteeship 
must  be  to  further  the  interests  and  security  of  all  of  the  American 
nations,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  region  In  question.  More- 
over, as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  the  region  should  be  restored  to 
its  original  sovereign  or  be  declared  independent  when  able  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  stable  self-government. 

rv 

Seldom  has  a  meeting  of  friendly  nations  opened  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  more  widespread  n>lsconception  and  more  flagrant  mis- 
representation as  to  its  aims  and  purposes  than  have  emanated  in 
recent  weeks,  from  responsible  and  irresponsible  quarters,  in  con- 
nection with  this  meeting. 

We  have  met  to  consult  together  regarding  our  own  pressing 
problems.  We  covet  nothing  anjrwhere  In  the  world.  We  are  free 
from  the  spirit  of  enmity  toward  any  nation.  But  we  cannot  fall 
to  be  acutely  conscious  of  the  dangers  which  confront  us  as  a 
result  of  present  world  conditions  and  against  which  we  are  taking 
and  Intend  to  take  fully  adequate  measures  of  defense.  National 
life  Itself  today  imposes  as  an  absolute  obligation  the  will  to  na- 
tional defense,  should  national  Institutions  or  integrity  ever  be 
threatened.  Achievement  of  this  requires  that  we  call  out  anew 
the  endless  energy,  the  complete  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  Iron  will, 
which  characterized  the  pioneers,  the  liberators,  and  the  defenders, 
to  whom  we  owe  cur  present  freedom.  Let  no  man  say  that  in  the 
world  of  today  any  nation  not  willing  to  defend  Itself  is  safe.  The 
fortitude  and  resolution  of  our  forefathers  won  for  us  cur  free 
Institutions.  We  proudly  have  Inherited  them,  and  proudly  are 
prepared  to  maintain   them. 

At  the  same  time,  while  meeting  the  Imperative  needs  of  emer- 
gency conditions  we  must — and.  I  am  certain,  we  will — continue  our 
abiding  faith  that  what  is  happening  today  is  but  a  temporary  In- 
terruption in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Mankind  can  advance 
only  when  human  freedom  is  secure;  when  the  right  of  Fclf -govern- 
ment is  safeguarded;  when  all  nations  recognize  each  others  right 
to  conduct  its  internal  affairs  free  from  outside  interference;  when 
there  exist  among  nations  respect  for  the  pledged  word,  determina- 
tion to  abstain  from  the  use  of  armed  force  in  pursuit  of  policy, 
and  willingness  to  settle  controversies  by  none  but  peaceful  means; 
when  International  economic  relations  are  ba.sed  upon  mutual  bene- 
fit, equality  of  treatment,  and  fair  dealing. 

In  1937.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
a  new  war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  com- 
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munlcation  to  all  nations,  reciting  these  basic  principles  of  orderly 
International  relations  under  the  rule  of  law  as  the  foundation  of 
Its  foreign  policy  and  Inviting  comment  thereon.  More  than  50 
nations  expressed  on  that  occasion  their  tjelief  In  the  validity  of 
these  principles  At  Montevideo,  at  Buenos  Aires,  at  Lima,  at 
Panama  the  21  American  republics  proclaimed  ihelr  acceptance. 

I  am  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  entire  world  must  return 
to  a  system  of  International  relations  based  on  those  principles. 
They  are  the  only  possible  foundation  stones  of  an  organized 
society  assured  of  enduring  peace  and  of  sustained  prosperity  The 
price  of  their  abandonment  Is  the  chaos  of  International  anarchy 
and  the  Inexorable  Impoverishment  of  nations  and  Individuals,  such 
as  we  witness  today  In  Europe  and  In  Asia. 

In  a  system  of  coojjeratlve  peace  such  as  we  envisage  there  is  no 
exclusion  Its  underlying  principles  are  universal  in  their  applica- 
bility; th-y  can  be  accepted  by  all  nations  to  the  benefit  of  each 
and  all;  ihcy  mtist  be  accepted  by  all  If  the  light  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion la  not  to  be  extlnguisheel  Any  nation  which  in  good  faith 
accepts  and  practices  them  automatically  shares  in  the  vast  t>^neflti 
they  confer 

At  this  time  when  these  prindplM  and  theae  ideals  are  being 
widely  challenged,  when  institutions  *)ased  en  them  are  b«'lng 
crushed  by  force  over  large  areas  of  the  world.  It  Is  doubly  essential 
thai  cur  nations  keep  them  alive  and  r*dedlcat«  themselves  to  the 
caua*  of  their  preservation 

It  la  in  this  spirit,  and  In  this  spirit  alone,  that  the  Oovernment 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  approaches  the  tasks  that  are 
before  our  pn-wnt  meeting — in  complete  confidence  that  in  this 
vital  respect  all  of  the  American  nations  stsnd  today  as  united  as 
•ver 


Dangerous  Suspicions  and  Unfair  Aspersions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  times  such  as  these 
when  the  world  becomes  weary  and  heartsick  with  the  results 
of  war,  we  are  apt  to  become  confused  and  often  suspicious 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  our  own  people.  Loyalty  in 
America  is  not  confined  to  any  one  nationalistic  group  any 
more  than  it  Is  more  abundant  in  one  religious  faith  than 
in  another.  Loyalty  and  devotion  to  American  ideals  and  lo 
oiu-  system  of  government  is  Just  as  strong  In  the  heart  of 
the  Negro  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  his  Caucasian  brother. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gone  through  the  war  period  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918  remember  only  too  well  the  whisi>ering 
and  the  su.splcion  which  was  directed  against  some  of  cur 
loyal  Americans  cf  German  antecedents  and  the  actions  of 
some  of  those  who  would  cast  aspersions  upon  this  loyal 
American  element  were  shameful  and  sinful  in  the  extreme. 
Eavesdroppers  strained  their  ears  to  obtain  information 
against  their  German-American  neighbors.  Peeping  toms 
observed  every  action  of  these  people.  Innocent  remarks 
were  often  twisted  and  magnified  to  give  unpatriotic  mean- 
ings and  doubtlessly  many  an  innocent  person  was  made 
to  suffer  heartache  and  public  scorn  because  of  the  ultra- 
chauNinistic  and  superpatriotic  antics  of  some  of  our  mis- 
guided people. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  many  innocent  American  citizens 
of  German  origin  who  were  shadowed,  trailed,  and  persecuted 
without  any  cause  or  reason  whatsoever.  Many  were  doubt- 
lesslj'  made  to  .«^uffer  along  with  dangerous  aliens  who  were 
properly  confined  to  stockades  or  were  imprisoned,  and  it  is 
against  a  resurgence  and  revival  of  any  such  possibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  want  to  raise  my  voice  at  this  time.  There 
are  countless  thousands,  there  are  millions  of  loyal  Americans 
of  German  antecedents  who  hate  and  despise  nazi-ism  and 
who  hope  and  pray  for  Germany's  early  return  to  right,  reason, 
and  decency.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  many  of  my 
German-American  friends  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  it 
were  within  their  ability  to  solve  the  problem  that  nazi-ism 
would  be  crushed  and  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
relegated  as  it  were  to  oblivion. 

There  is  no  tie  that  binds  Nazi  Germany  to  any  element 
of  our  loyal  people.    The  severest  criticism  and  condemnation 


of  Hitler  and  his  Godless  philosophy  Is  frequently  directed 
by  German-American  newsp>apers  and  societies.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Hitler  himself  has  referred  sltirringly  to 
German -Americans.  He  berated  them  as  being  below  the 
average  of  German  intellectualism.  He  placed  them  among 
those  who  might  be  rated  as  subhuman.  Only  recently  a 
Berlin  dispatch  under  date  of  July  19,  emanating  through  the 
Associated  Press,  refers  to  the  Germans  in  America  in  the 
following  and  uncomplimentary  manner: 

The  greatest  traitors  were  those  Germans  and  Italians  who  went 
to  America  and  were  incited  against  authoritarian  states. 

The  Nazis  of  Germany  recognize  their  inability  to  sway 
American  sentiment,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
read  of  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  Nazi  high 
command  because  the  Americans  of  German  extraction  can- 
not be  made  to  be  tractable  and  will  not  follow  Hitler's 
command!. 

In  our  z^al  to  RUpprew  nazl-{«m,  "fifth  column,**  and  other 
dangerous  antl-Amcrlcan  activities,  let  us  be  certain  before 
we  charge  our  friends  and  neighbors  with  acts  of  treason. 
Hysteria  Is  a  symptom  of  subsequent  Jitters  which  dulls  the 
Intellect  and  may  be  the  cau&e  of  grave  injustice,  disorgan- 
ization, and  national  panic,  precisely  what  the  "fifth  col- 
umnists" and  Nazis  seek  to  attain  as  their  objective.  While 
ever  on  the  alert,  let  us  remain  cool,  calm,  and  In  full 
possession  of  our  faculties  if  we  want  to  be  helpful  and 
effective. 

American  citizens  of  German  extraction  have  proved  their 
unfaltering  patriotism  to  such  an  extent  that  their  patriot- 
ism should  never  have  to  be  questioned,  and  they  can  be 
relied  upxjn  to  stand  by  the  flag  in  any  emergency.  They 
will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  great  mass  of  our 
American  people  in  defense  of  our  American  institutions, 
our  ideals,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Nation, 


Merchandising  and  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been  granted, 
I  am  offering  for  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  testimony  on 
April  26,  1940.  of  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Harvard 
University,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Waj's  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.  R.  1.  which  would  impose  a  destruc- 
tive tax  on  the  chain  stores  of  this  country. 

Chain  Stores  Akz  Not  Monopolies 

Now,  the  general  point  that  I  should  like  to  make  Is  In  regard 
to  this  fear  of  monopoly,  which  is  very  frequently  put  forward  as 
a  reason  for  curbing  the  growth  of  chain  stores.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  that  fear  is  quite  unjustified 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  easy.  Indeed,  as  everyone  Is  aware. 
for  an  individual  with  relatively  small  means  to  enter  many  kinds 
of  retail  business,  and  those  Individuals  are  doing  It  practically 
every  day. 

Not  only  are  these  small  retail  stores  In  a  very  great  numerical 
majority,  but  the  most  recent  census  figures  which  are  available 
Indicate  that  the  sales  of  Independents,  diirlng  the  period  1935  to 
1937.  were  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  sales  of  chains. 

A  comparLson  in  the  1937  study  on  the  basis  of  identical  stores 
shows  that  80.664  independent  stores  Increased  their  sales  22  8  per- 
cent between  1935  and  1937,  whereas  22,189  chain  stores  increased 
their  sales  only  17  1  percent  between  1935  and  1937.  And,  Inciden- 
tally, it  may  be  remarked  that  these  same  22.189  chain  stores  In- 
creased their  pay  roll  22  percent  over  this  period. 

CHAIN    DISTRIBUTION    STABILIZINQ 

Now,  the  reasons  why  that  change  took  place  In  the  rate  ot 
growth.  In  my  opinion,  are  two.  First,  I  think  that  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  chain  system  of  distribution  Is  becoming  stabilized: 
chains  are  becoming  stabilized  as  a  factor  in  distribution;  are  not 
now  growing  as  rapidly  as  they  did  during  the  initial  period. 
Second,   I   should   say   that   the   development   of   new  methods  of 
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d'^ributlon  U  a  factor,  and  I  have  In  mind  particularly  the  sviper-  i 
market,  during  recent  years,  which  has  tended  to  slow  up  the  rate  I 
of  chain  development. 

Now.  according  to  the  best  estimates  which  I  can  assemble,  if 
we  take  all  types  of  what  might  be  called  large-scale  distributors — 
now.  by  large-scale  distributors  I  mean  chains;  I  mean  mail-order 
houses;  I  mean  department  stores;  even.  I  think.  If  we  were  to 
Include  voluntary  chains  in  this  group,  because  they  are.  after  all. 
a  tvpe  of  mass  distributor — if  we  were  to  take  all  that  group  to- 
gether. I  think,  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  can  get.  It  Is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  total  volume  of  sales  is  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent. I  would  guess  that  It  was  nearer  35  percent.  If  you  take 
the  voluntary  chains  out  of  that,  I  would  guess  that  It  drops 
down  perhaps  to  the  vicinity  of  30  percent  of  the  total  retail  dis- 
tribution. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  much  to  get  excited  about  in  that  situation. 
I  think  It  Is  pretty  clear  that,  considering  the  ease  of  access  to 
retail  business  and  th?  personal  nature  of  *.he  retaU  function,  and 
the  value  placed  by  many  consumers  on  personal  contacts  and 
services,  that  large-scale  retail  distribution  Is  not  going  to  wipe  out 
Independent  merchants  In  any  period  that  can  now  be  foreseen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  say  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  years  would  elapse  before  all  of  these  large-scale  methods  of 
distribution,  taken  together,  would  amount  to  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  entire  field  of  distribution. 

Consequently.  I  think  the  fears  of  monopoly  are  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  fact  unwarranted. 

Also,  It  Is  my  own  obssrvatlon  that  the  fiercest  competition  In 
the  retail  field  Is  commonly  found  between  the  chains  themselves: 
between  eacn  other,  rather  than  between  the  chains  and  the  inde- 
pendents. I  th:nk  that  is  true  rather  generally  of  most  types  of 
large-scale  distribution. 

The  lar^e-scale  d;s;ributcr  of  the  department  store  or  chain  store 
or  supermarket  type,  my  obser^'ation  is.  is  primarily  a  price  compet- 
itor He  gees  out  and  ftght.s  on  a  price  basis  That  Is  not  perhaps 
always  true  of  the  large-scale  manufacturer. 

I  do  think  that  In  our  apprehension  about  large  business  in  this 
country  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  large  businesses 
An'hlch  tend  to  behave  on  a  prlce-flxlng  or  monopolistic  basis,  and 
those  large  businesses  which  go  out  and  compete  vigorously  on  a 
price  basis.  It  is  my  observation,  in  the  field  of  distribution,  that 
the  large-scale  distributor  of  the  chain  type,  the  department  store 
type,  the  supermarket  type,  the  mail-order  type,  generally  goes  out 
and  competes  pretty  vigorously  on  a  price  basis. 

For  those  reasons  I  feel  very  strongly  convinced  myself  that  the 
fiars  of  monopoly  in  connection  with  chain-store  growth  are  wholly 
unwarranted. 

LESS  WA5TE  MOTION 

Formerly  we  had  the  situation  where  a  manufacturer  here,  for 
example,  sold  to  an  Independent  wholesaler  over  here,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent wholesaler,  in  turn  sold  to  a  small  retailer  over  here. 

That  Is  the  system  In  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  waste  motion:  there  Is  a  salesman  going  out  from  the 
manufacturer  to  make  the  contacts  with  the  wholesaler:  the  whole- 
saler's sa'esman  traveling  on  to  the  retailer  to  make  contacts  with 
him  Nobody  knows  exactly  what  the  requirements  of  the  cus- 
tomers are.  The  wholesaler  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  can 
sell  to  the  varlotjs  retailers.  There  Is  a  lot  of  waste  motion  In 
that  situation. 

Therefore  we  have  seen  at  various  times  in  the  past  a  tendency 
for  the  manufacturer  to  absorb  this  wholesale  Jobber.  He  took 
them  over  and  made  wholesale  branches  of  them,  and  sold  direct 
to  the  retailer,  so  he  could  be  In  closer  contact  with  the  retailer. 

What  we  have  also  seen,  though  It  Is  not  so  well  recognized,  is 
that  the  retailer,  when  he  distributes  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  a 
chain,  he  takes  over  that  wholesale  Job.  Incorporates  the  whole- 
saling btisiness  essentially  under  one  overhead  with  his  retail 
business. 

That  pulls  together,  in  the  first  place,  large  buying  power;  In 
the  second  place.  It  pulls  together  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  market  and  It  makes  it  possible  for  this  com- 
bination wholesaler-retailer,  when  he  Is  operating  a  large  number 
of  stores,  or  supermarkets,  or  when  he  happens  to  be  a  large 
distributor  himself,  to  go  to  the  manufacturer,  essentially  to  take 
the  place  of  the  manufacturers  sales  organization,  to  sit  down 
with  the  president  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  explain  to  him 
his  requirements,  or  give  him  an  order  that  will  keep  that  manu- 
facturer busy  perhaps  over  a  period  of  6  months  or  so.  Instead  of 
having  to  manufacture  in  dribbles  or  smaller  orders. 

Now.  then,  my  opinion,  and  I  state  this  deliberately.  Is  that  the 
organization  advantages,  the  advantages  of  the  systemlzatlon  that 
Is  possible.  If  you  bring  together  or  integrate  or  amalgamate  these 
distribution  functions.  Instead  of  scattering  it  between  separate 
manufacturers,  between  separate  wholesalers,  and  separate  retailers, 
is  a  considerably  more  Important  reason  for  the  advantages  of  the 
chain  In  dealing  with  a  manufacturer,  than  Is  the  buying  power 
alone. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  buying  power  by  and  of  Itself  has  been 
exaggerated  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  chain  or  other  large-scale 
retailer  In  dealing  with  the  manufacturer.  I  think  Its  principal 
advantages  come  from  this  combination  and  coordination  of  func- 
tions, this  saving  of  lost  time  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer. 


xrsvrnj-TScstss  to  pp.ociiess 

I  think  our  economic  system  Is  more  likely  to  collapse  from  the 
throwing  of  monkey  viTenches  than  It  is  from  refinement  and  Im- 
provement. I  think  we  have  tco  many  obstacles — I  might  put  It 
this  way;  I  think  too  many  people  have  been  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance, unwilling  to  go  along  with  new  developments.  I  think  there 
has  been  too  much  desire,  perhaps,  to  hold  prices  too  high.  I  am  in 
hearty  s>'mpathy  wuh  those  economists  who  maintain  that  prices 
on  the  whole  perhaps  have  been  held  too  high.  We  ought  to  get 
prices  down  so  that  we  could  have  more  prcgrets.  Of  course,  the 
T.  N  E.  C.  has  been  working  en  this  conundrum  for  a  long  time 
new.  but  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  seme  of  the  high  prices  that 
ought  to  be  locked  at  are  the  high  cost  of  distribution  and  not 
merely  the  high  price  of  manufacturing. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  possible,  in  my  opinion,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  greater  investment  today.  Is  exactly  this  high  cost  of 
distribution  We  haven't  yet  made  enough  of  a  dent  in  the  hiph 
cost  of  distribution^  We  have  made  a  little  dent  In  it  by  means  cf 
some  of  these  combined  functions,  particularly  in  the  chains  and 
the  supermarkets,  or  combination  distributors.  I  don't  think  we 
have  made  anywhere  near  enough  dent  in  that 

LOGICAL   COUNTTR   TO   MASS   PRODUCTION 

I  think  this  system  of  mass  distribution  really  Is  a  thoroughly 
logical  counter  to  mass  production.  I  don't  think  we  can  have  any 
advance  in  our  standards  of  living  If  we  do  not  have  capital  flowing 
into  the  Job  of  distribution  and  flowing  in  largely  to  the  large-scale 
distributors,  the  chains  and  other  large-scale  enterprises  We 
have  had  a  flow  of  capital  into  that.  We  are  not  distributing  our 
merchandise  In  the  fashion  of  the  old  "horse  and  buggy  "  days,  or 
the  small  craft.smanship  davs  We  have  had  a  flow  of  capital  into 
that,  and  I  think  that  flow  of  capital  into  the  field  of  distribution 
has  tended  to  reduce  distribution  cost  somewhat,  but  I  don't  think 
It  has  gone  far  enough  I  think  we  need  a  freeing  up  of  the  flow 
of  capital  into  the  field  of  distribution  I  think  that  Instead  of 
trying  to  freeze  this  situation,  we  have  to  thaw  it.  so  that  we  can 
get  as  great  ingenuity  as  possible  working  on  this  problem  of  re- 
duction of  distribution  cost,  because  I  think  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  to  get  more  opportunities  for  investment  we  ha-.e 
to  squeeze  down  distribution  ccst  as  well  as  the  manufacturing 
cost. 

D.^NGER    OP    P.4TMAN    BILL 

I  think  there  Is  a  grave  danger  that  if  this  Patman  bill  should 
become  law  it  might  cause  a  new  business  slump  by  upsetting  the 
balance  of  production  and  distribution.  Our  economy,  as  we  are 
now  well  aware,  is  in  many  respects  a  very  delicate  one.  easily 
subject  to  shock.  When  any  part  of  the  economy  sustains  a  shock 
the  effects  of  that  shock  are  very  rapidly  transmitted  to  other  parts 
of  the  economy.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  cause  a 
decline  in  local  real-estate  values,  would  cause  a  loss  of  Income  to 
agricultural  producers,  would  cause  a  drop  in  empioj-ment.  not 
merely  In  the  chains  but  also  in  many  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  have  been  developed  primarily  to  serve  the  chain-store 
market  The  strong  probability  that  those  results  would  ensue  has 
been  brought  out  in  previous  testimony  before  this  committee.  I 
merely  want  to  suggest  to  you  that,  even  though  men  thus  thrown 
out  of  work  might  eventually  find  employment  in  other  types  of 
distributive  enterprise,  even  though  the  opening  of  new  independent 
stores  might  eventually  tend  to  check  the  decline  in  real-estate 
values,  nevertheless  the  shock  to  the  economic  system  of  forcing 
such  a  drastic  reorganization  in  the  distribution  machinery  would 
be  very  likely  to  precipitate  the  country  Into  a  new  economic 
tallspin. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  also  that  an  incidental  consequence, 
if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  would  be  a  substantial  decline  in 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  the  total  volume  of  income  taxes  paid  by  all  chains; 
but  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  compilation  of  Income  taxes  paid 
in  1938  by  35  large  chains  with  a  volume  of  siiles  of  82.451.222.000. 
This  figure  was  $14,985,000.  Eiitlmates  are  based  on  data  published 
In  Survey  of  American  Listed  Corporations,  industry  reports  of  the 
survey  of  the  American  Listed  Corporations,  a  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration study  sponsored  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, volume  II.  New  York.  March  1940.  Even  assuming  that 
the  ratio  of  taxes  to  sales  volume  is  lower  for  the  entire  group  of 
chains  which  would  be  affected  by  this  legislation  than  It  Is  for 
the  selected  ones  vhose  tax  fig\ires  are  available,  still  the  probable 
sum  involved  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  |40.(X)0.000  or  $42,000,000. 
This  flgxire.  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  take  into  account  social- 
security  taxes  But  whatever  is  the  total  sum  of  taxes  now  accruing 
to  the  Treasury  from  chains,  there  are  several  good  rea.sons  for 
supposing  that  this  amount  of  Government  income  would  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  If  the  Patman  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  In  the  first 
place,  because  of  lower  efflclency.  Independent  enterprise,  even  If 
they  transacted  the  same  volume  of  business  as  the  chains  which 
they  replaced,  almost  certainly  would  not  make  so  large  a  profit. 
In  the  second  place,  a  very  large  number  of  these  small  enterpri.ses 
would  escape  the  social  security  taxes  because  of  the  small  number 
of  employees  Involved  And  in  the  third  place,  the  profits  of  In- 
dividual stores  would  be  the  Income  of  the  proprietors  and  as  such 
would  be  subject  to  personal  and  family  exemptions.  The  net 
result.  I  am  confident,  would  be  to  cut  the  Treastiry's  income  from 
these  sectors  of  retail  business  at  least  In  half. 
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or 
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STATEMENT   OP  POLICY  OF   SEATTLE  PEACE   OOORDINATINa 

COMKnTTEE 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  statement 
cf  policy  of  the  Seattle  Peace  Coordinating  Committee. 
This  orpanization  In  Seattle  is  a  federation  of  peace  groups 
representing  citizens  of  all  political  persuasions,  varying 
religicus  afflliations.  and  of  many  different  racial  origins. 
The  statement  indicates  that  this  organization  feels  strongly 
about  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  for  America. 
They  vehemently  demand  that  emphasis  bJ>  placed  upon  the 
continuation  of  progressive  legislation  for  domestic  reliabili- 
tation  and  the  taking  of  every  precaution  to  insure  that 
America  will  not  be  embroiled  In  the  bloody  holocaust  of 
Europe;  that  we  bolster  our  internal '  morale  by  providing 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed  and  the  neglected  one-third 
of  our  citizenry  and  cur  youth  to  secure  a  place  in  the  sim. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

SILMTLE    PE^CE    COORDINATING    COMMrTTEE STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Tlie  American  people  demand  peace  and  pieservation  of  civil 
rights. 

They  remember  1917  They  are  determined  that  America  shall 
never  again  be  sacrificed  to  Wall  Street  profits. 

Tet  today  the  nauonal  administration  is  whipping  up  hysteria 
to  conceal  maneuvers  that  arc  leading  us  Into  war.  It  is  turning 
our  resources  over  to  the  Allies,  and  demanding  compulsory  mil- 
itary training  for  all  Americans  Such  actions  endanger  our  own 
defenses  and    threaten   democracy   Itself. 

The  Seattle  Peace  Coordinating  Committee  declares  that  this 
Nation  can  and  must  remain  at  peace.  To  guarantee  this,  the 
committee  pledges  itself  to  the  following  program: 

1.  Strict  neutrality   In   word  and   action. 

2.  No  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  to  permit  credits  to  warring 
nations  which  have  defaulted  on  previous  loans. 

3  A  true  national -deft  nse  program  based  on  a  decent  standard 
of  living  In  every  American  home.  This  requires:  (a^  Defense  of 
labor's  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively;  (hi  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  and  economic  security,  by  passage  of  the  Ameri- 
can Standard.s  Work  and  Assistance  Act  and  the  American  Youth 
Act;  (c»  Adequate  pensions  for  the  aged,  and  cost  of  production 
for  the  farmer,  (d)  National  housing  and  health  programs  This 
program,  implemented  by  adequate  defensive  armaments,  wlU 
make    this    Nation    Invincible. 

4.  OppositiDii  to  con.scription  and  compulsorj-  military  training; 
and 

5  Preservation  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  very  keystone  of 
American    llborty. 

There  shaU  be  no  M  day  In  America. 


A  Fourth  of  July  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  REV    O    A.  OFT8EMAN,  S.  T.  D. 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Rev.  O.  A.  Geiseman,  S.  T.  D..  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  River 
Forest.  111.: 


A  rOURTH   OF  JTTLT   rBATE« 

Ood  willing,  we.  the  people  of  these  United  States,  shall  In  a  few 
daj-8  again  celebrate  the  day  on  which  we  commemorate  the  decla- 
ration of  our  national  Independence.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  ago  our  American  forbears  created  on  thl«  continent  a  iree 
Nation.  Tliey  shed  their  blood  and  they  gave  their  lives  In  defense 
cf  the  principle  that  the  Creator  has  endowed  all  men  with  the 
Inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness. 
They  e.^tabllshed  a  government  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  Many  things  have  come  to  pass  since  that  hapijenod. 
The  past  one  and  a  half  centuries  have  perhaps  been  as  eventful 
fn->m  the  vlcwTXJlnt  of  secular  history  as  any  other  comparable 
p>erlod  cf  time  throughout  all  history.  This  has  be^n  the  time  In 
which  especially  the  western  world  has  witnessed  a  great  Industrial 
revolution;  It  has  been  the  time  In  which  our  country  has  experi- 
enced a  civil  war.  the  passing  of  the  great  American  frontier,  the 
World  War,  a  unlver.sal  depres.^lon,  and  on  top  ot  all  that,  a  second 
world  war  Yet,  despite  all  of  these  great  historic  events,  despite 
the  countless  changes  which  have  taken  place  otherwise,  we  still 
are  a  free  people.  And  so.  I  invite  you  to  Join  with  me  this  morn- 
ing in  following  the  spirit  of  the  psalmist  who  said.  Psalm  95: 
verse  6.  "Oh  come,  let  us  worsliip  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before 
the  Lord,  our  Maker." 

Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  cur  Maker  and  with  humble  hearts 
and  a  sense  cf  profcundtst  gratitude  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  Him  because  He  has  preserved  otlt 
frccdcra  unto  us.  When  our  forbears  sounded  the  batUe  cry  of 
freedom  In  this  land  of  ours.  It  echoed  'round  the  world  The  flag 
cf  our  Nation  came  to  be  ur.to  men  everywhere  a  symbol  of  liberty, 
cf  Justice,  and  uf  hope.  In  certain  parts  of  the  world  the  lamps 
of  liberty  were  lighted  though  they  may  never  have  burned  there 
quite  as  brightly  as  they  did  In  our  country,  yet  they  burned. 
But  In  recent  years  the  light  of  freedom  has  been  extinguished, 
first  In  one  land  and  then  In  another,  so  that  this  morning  we. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  arc  practically  the  only  great  Nation 
which  can  still  be  spcken  of  as  a  free  Nation.  We  still  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
above  all  things,  that  freedom  which,  forget  It  not.  Is  fundamental 
to  all  other  freedom,  the  freedom  cf  worship  Though  these  be 
troublous  times  yet  the  lowliest  American  citizen,  no  matter  how 
ill-lnfrrmed.  no  matter  how  prejudiced  In  his  feelings  and  views, 
has  the  prlvilrge  of  saying  what  he  thinks  so  long  as  It  does  not 
subvert  law  and  order  and  so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  limits 
of  our  American  Constitution  and  our  laws.  It  makes  our  hearts 
heavy  Ju;t  to  think  that  millions  upon  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  who  once  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  free,  this  morning 
are  no  longer  so 

When  you  and  I  then,  approaching  the  day  of  our  national 
Independence,  remember  that  we  are  free,  we  cj»nnot  but  bow 
down  before  our  God.  kneel  before  cur  Maker,  and  thank  Him 
with  all  our  hearts  for  this  blessed  privilege. 

But  when  we  think  as  citizens  ol  America,  we  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  not  only  for  the  freedom  which  Is  curs,  but  also 
for  the  abundance  of  material  blessings  which  God  has  showered 
upon  us.  It  has  come  to  be  quite  popular  for  Americans  to 
complain  ever  since  the  depress. on  loegan  We  can  hang  our 
heads  and  make  long  faces,  and  talk  as  though  we  were. the 
most  oiiprcssed  people  In  the  world  because  of  the  taxes  we 
have  to  pay  and  because  of  the  liad  times  which  we  have 
experienced. 

My  friends,  we  ought  to  blush  with  shame  Just  to  tMnk  that 
way,  to  say  nothing  about  talking  that  way.  God  has  poured 
His  gifts  upon  us  with  such  abundance.  He  h-\s  blessed  our 
land  with  so  vast  a  store  of  natural  resources  that  we  are  a 
rich  people  Just  think  of  the  masses  of  Immigrants  who  were 
born  m  other  lands  and  who  came  to  these  shores  poor  as 
church  mice,  but  who  by  reason  of  God's  bountiftil  goodness  their 
own  Industry  and  frugality,  and  opportunities  for  free  enter- 
prise, the  unbelievable  development  In  Industry  on  American 
soil,  and  the  richness  and  fertility  of  our  American  farm  lands, 
how  many,  many  of  these  people  have  not  only  secured  that 
which  v.as  necessary  to  their  barest  existence,  but  actually  have 
become  rich  In  a  true  sense  of  that  word.  Just  think  of  the 
members  of  our  own  congregation.  We  live  In  dccen*.  homes, 
we  wear  adequate  clothing,  we  eat  wholesome  food,  our  children 
get  a  good  education — all  because  God  has  blessed  us  as  American 
citizens. 

I  do  not  mean  In  any  way  to  minimize  the  heartaches  people 
have  endured  as  a  result  of  droughts,  dust  storms,  mortgage 
foreclosures,  unemplo\Tnent,  and  business  losses,  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  the  poorest  person  on  the  relief  rolls  of  America 
has  been  more  bountifully  provided  for  than  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  In  other  lands  ever  dare  hope  to  be  In  their 
fondest  dreams.  God  has  been  good  to  us.  We  have  reason 
as  we  approach  a  great  day  of  national  celebration  to  think  of 
that  goodness,  to  kneel  down  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker,  and 
to  express  to  Him  our  humblest  thanks. 

We  have  further  reason  to  thank  Almighty  God  becaus*,-  He  has 
preserved  peace  unto  us.  Which  other  great  nation  In  the  world  can 
you  mention  this  morning  that  has  not  as  yet  become  embroiled  In 
the  now  raging  and  spreading  wars?  We  are  practically  the  only  one. 
Our  sons  are  still  going  to  school,  and  they  are  still  engaged  In  the 
productive  enterprises  of  peace  Our  wives  sweethearts,  mothers, 
and  daughters  need  not  look  through  tear-dlmmed  ey^^s  upon  a 
world  of  sorrow  and  gloom  from  which  their  loved  ones  have  been 
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erased  by  the  murderous  ruthlcssness  of  war.  We  are  not  being 
driven  mad  by  the  hellish  sound  of  fearful  tximbs  dropping  from 
Stuka  dive  bombers  upon  our  homes,  our  churches,  and  our  land. 
We  can  quietly  pursue  our  dally  tasks,  enjoy  our  pastimes  and 
pleasures,  gather  In  the  family  circle,  assemble  In  Gods  house  to 
worship  our  Lord  and  ovir  Redeemer.  "Come,  let  us  bow  down,  let 
us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker."  and  give  thanks  unto  Him. 

But  as  we  approach  the  day  of  our  national  observance  we  do  not 
only  want  to  thak  God  as  we  kneel  before  Him.  but  we  also  want  to 
implore.  We  want  to  come  to  Him  with  ovir  supplication  that  He 
may  forgive — forgive  all  our  sins,  and  only  God  knows  how  numerous 
and  great  they  are.  but  forgive  in  particular  our  spirit  of  ingrati- 
tude, our  failure  to  appreciate,  our  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  God.  and  the  blessings  which  are  ours  as  citizens  of  these 
United  States.  Where  Is  our  appreciation?  What  are  you  and  I 
doing  as  Individual  Christian  American  citizens  to  show  God  that 
we  are  thankful,  and  to  preserve  for  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children  the  blessings  we  now  have.  We  have  reason  with 
penitent  and  contrite  hearts  to  come  before  God  this  morning  and 
say.  "Ljrd.  have  mercy!  We  have  been  unworthy  of  any  grace.  We 
have  failed  to  appreciate.    We  deserve  no  more     Please  forgive  us  " 

And  while  we  pray,  let  us  beg  of  Him  also  that  He  may  All  us 
with  a  holy  zeal  so  that  we  may  preach  with  greater  enthusiasm  the 
truths  of  His  holy  word.  and.  above  all.  His  message  of  salvation  I 
am  afraid  that  only  a  very  few  people  understand  the  intimate 
relatlonahip  between  civic  liberty  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Lose  the  one.  and  you  are  almost  inevitably  foredoomed  to  lose  the 
other.  It  Is  only  there  where  an  appreciable  number  of  people 
believe  that  God  Is  the  Creator,  the  Father  of  all;  it  is  only  there 
where  an  appreciable  number  of  people  believe  that  Jesus  died  for 
all.  and  that  every  single  human  being  represents  an  immortal  and 
blood-bought  soul  that  you  can  hope  to  preserve  an  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  man.  It  Is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  on 
Calvary  where  all  Inequalities  among  men  are  wiped  out. 

I  read  only  the  other  day  that  on  the  same  Sunday  In  the  same 
Christian  church  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  an  unnamed  Chinese 
laundryman  were  received  at  the  same  time.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  the  ground  Is  level.  Here  there  Is  no  Jew  nor  Greek,  here 
there  Is  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  here 
all  are  one  In  Christ  Jestis.  It  Is  only  then  when  a  sufDclently 
large  number  of  people  have  that  understanding  and  such  a  view 
of  life  and  man  that  you  can  hope  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  the  sense  of  freedom  and  equality  which  we  enjoy  as 
Citizens  in  this  country.  Let  us  pray  God  then  that  we  come  to 
conceive  of  ovir  task  with  greater  clarity,  that  we  recognize  Its 
tremendous  significance  more  fully  and  that  we  further  share  this 
message  of  love  and  salvation  with  our  fellowmen  more  eagerly, 
more  generously,  and  enthusiastically.  It  is  only  by  the  savmg 
message  of  God's  Holy  Word  that  the  Individual  sinner  can  find 
peace  with  God  and  forgiveness  for  his  sins:  and  it  Is  only  by 
the  glorious  message  of  divine  love  and  salvation  that  we  can 
hope  to  retain  a  solid  foundation  for  the  democracy  which  Is  now 
ovirs. 

Having  prayed  for  that,  let  xia  pray  further  that  Almighty  God 
may  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  tis  in  such  abundance  that 
we  can  show  forth  the  faith  that  is  within  us  by  shining  deeds  of 
love.  Our  message  of  love  and  salvation  will  be  of  little  account 
if  we  do  not  exemplify  it  and  support  it  by  lives  of  love.  Other- 
wise we  will  move  men  to  blaspheme  God  rather  than  to  honor 
and  glorify  Him.  It  is  only  then  when  we  let  our  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  can  see  our  good  works  that  they  will  Join 
us  in  glorifying  our  Father  which  is  In  Heaven.  The  Spirit  of  God 
works  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  message  of  salvation  and 
by  the  blessed  means  of  grace.  Men  should  bo  attracted  to  this 
message  by  the  beauty  of  our  lives.  The  language  of  loving  deeds 
performed  by  the  Christian  man  and  woman  is  a  language  which 
can  t)e  universally  understood,  and  It  Is  by  this  language  we  mast 
meet  the  argvunents  of  totalitarianism.  It  Is  by  the  force  and 
the  power  of  this  argument  we  must  overcome  the  forces  of  a  god- 
less antl-Chrlstlan  communism.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  early 
centuries  the  Christians  overcame  a  heartless  paganism  by  their 
deeds  of  love.  Let  us  then  pray  the  Heavenly  Father  that  He 
may  make  us  capable  not  only  of  confessing  our  faith  In  words, 
but  of  exemplifying  It  In  deeds. 

Further,  let  us  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
all  others  In  authority.  The  past  decade  has  been  one  of  chaos 
and  confusion.  The  passions  of  partisan  politics  have  often  run 
very  high  and  the  people  who  have  occupied  positions  of  authority 
have  become  the  victims  of  these  passions.  Prom  1929-31  it  was 
Herbert  Hoover  over  whom  the  storm  broke,  since  1932  it  has  been 
the  present  President  of  these  United  States.  We  are  a  free  people 
The  humblest  citizen  may  differ  In  his  political  views  and  ideas 
ftom  the  highest  official  In  the  land.  But,  my  friends,  nowhere 
has  Go*  allowed  His  children  the  privilege  of  cursing  those  who 
are  In  authority  or  even  of  holding  them  In  contempt.  Our  Lord 
says,  "I  exhort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications  and  prayers 
be  made  for  all  men  especially  for  those  who  are  In  authority." 
Let  us  turn  then  day  after  day  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  beg 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  He  may  endow  those  who  occupy  the 
positions  of  authority — the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Cabinet 
Officers,    the   foreign    ambassadors,    whoever    they   may    be — with 


such  wisdom,  such  discernment  that  they  may  say  and  do  whatever 
may  most  fully  reflect  glory  upon  his  Holy  Name,  whatever  will 
contribute  most  fully  to  the  preservation  of  peace  for  our  own 
people,  and  whatever  will  serve  best  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  men  everywhere. 

Finally,  while  we  are  on  our  knees  and  thinking  of  the  4th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1940.  let  us  also  pray  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  We  still  have  peace  We  know  not  for  how 
long.  We  do  know  that  God  has  ordained  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  life  and  the  property  of  Its  citizens. 
We  do  know  that  the  Government  possesses  the  pwwer  of  the  sword 
We  do  know  that  If  attfwrks  should  be  made  upon  our  own  country 
you  and  I  should  want  to  be  found  among  those  who  with  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  with  true  Christian  and  patriotic  devotion 
would  want  to  do  all  we  could  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  own 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  Old  Glory.  But  while  all  that  Is 
true,  we  also  know  that  war  can  make  no  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  men.  God  may  In  His  own  way  eventually 
work  to  bring  out  of  such  destruction  something  good  for  subse- 
quent generations  That  may  all  be  true,  but  It  can  only  come 
by  the  overruling  pow^r  cf  God.  It  does  not  come  as  a  result 
of  war.  War  Is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  Human  lives  and 
hearts  are  not  conquered  by  cannon  and  by  force.  Men's  hearts 
and  souls  are  conquered  only  by  love  and  persuasion  and  so  we  hope 
and  pray  that  God  may  preserve  peace  unto  us  We  do  not  want 
our  Nation  to  become  embroiled  in  foreign  wars  and  assist  !n  cre- 
ating blood-drenched  shambles  in  wider  areas  of  the  world  We 
want  our  Nation  to  preserve  the  idea  of  pjeace  and  good  will  toward 
men  everywhere,  so  that  when  others  have  spilled  their  blood,  spent 
their  energies,  destroyed  their  cotmtries.  we  may  come  with  the 
hand  of  mercy  and  build  a  new  day  and  a  new  civilization  upon  the 
ruins.  It  Is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  this  glorious  flag  of  ours 
may  more  fully  than  ever  before  become  the  symbol  of  love,  of 
kindness,  of  Justice,  and  of  hope  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
May  God  hear  us  as  we  express  our  word  of  thanks  and  respond 
In  infinite  mercy  to  dUr  humble  pleas,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 


Antitrust  Laws  and  Labor  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  part  of  the  world  today 
finds  itself  locked  in  physical  conflict.  This  battle  among 
great  nations  and  empires  has  drawn  the  close  attention  and 
observation  of  those  other  nations  which  are  fortunate  enough 
not  to  be  engaged  in  this  titanic  struggle.  The  outcome  of 
this  war,  undoubtedly,  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  even 
on  the  lives  of  those  not  engaged  therein.  It  is  only  natural 
then,  that  we  watch  the  tide  of  battle  with  deep  interest  and 
not  a  little  apprehension. 

But  at  this  time,  with  so  much  of  our  tli^ght  and  action 
concentrated  on  world-wide  affairs,  we  must  not  forget  cer- 
tain ever-present  and  ever-pressing  domestic  problems  that 
we  have  before  us.  There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  these 
United  States  which  did  not  begin  a  few  short  months  ago. 
nor  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  at  times  it  has  been  a  very  bitter  struggle.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  fight  which  the  laboring  man  of  this 
country  has  carried  on  for  the  right  to  earn  a  living  wage  and 
work  reasonable  hours  under  decent  conditions,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans understand  these  things.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage 
for  a  workingman  to  band  with  his  fellow  craftsman  50  years 
ago  and  announce  the  principles  for  which  they  stood  and 
for  which  they  were  prepared  to  fight — courage  and  the  de- 
termination born  of  the  conviction  that  they  were  right. 
When  one  considers  the  power  of  their  opponents — employers 
and  big  business  corporations — it  appears  virtually  incredible 
that  they  should  succeed  in  any  measure  at  all.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  odds  were  no  less  than  the  allied  nations  faced  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  against  the  totalitarian  states. 

Labor  unions  formed  by  small  groups  of  valiant  workingmen 
had  just  discarded  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its  infancy  in  the 
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early  1900's  and  had  begun  to  test  its  ability  to  walk.  It  had 
hardly  taken  the  first  step  when  it  was  struck  a  blow,  from 
which  it  still  feels  the  effect.  Tliis  blow  was  the  application 
by  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  to  labor 
unions.  At  a  time  when  it  needed  a  helping  hand  it  received 
instead  a  crippling  kick.  Later,  attempts  were  made  to  free 
labor  unions  from  the  yoke  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clayton  Act,  which  In  ▼ery  high-sounding  phrases 
proclaimed  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  was  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  in  commerce  and  that  labor  unions  were  free 
to.  strike  and  carry  on  all  lawful  activities  of  a  labor  union 
without  such  activities  l)eing  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  helping  hand  thus  extended  was  with- 
drawn by  judicial  interpretation  of  the  act  and  another  blow 
thus  was  dealt  to  labor.  With  undaunted  courage  they  car- 
ried on,  never  ceasing  to  have  faith  and  to  hope  that  some 
day  the  true  plight  of  the  workingman  would  be  brought  to 
light  and  effective  measures  carried  out  not  only  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  but  by  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  as  well.  Injunctive  process  halted  labor 
in  its  attempts  to  better  its  conditions  and  preserve  for  itself 
whatever  ground  it  had  gained. 

An  enlightened  legislature,  fully  realizing  for  the  first  time 
what  government  by  injunction  meant  to  organized  labor, 
passed  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  In  1932.  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  injunctions  by  the  Federal  courts  where  a  labor 
dispute  existed.  At  least,  recognition  was  given  to  the  rights 
of  labor  to  organize  freely,  to  picket  and  strike  if  nece.ssary, 
to  do  virtually  ever>-thing  that  had  been  hitherto  denied  to 
them,  short  or  fraud  and  violence,  to  bring  about  the  objec- 
tives for  which  they  had  organized. 

The  declaration  of  the  public  policy  as  contained  in  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  shows  that  Congress  recognized  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  workers  freedom  to  exercise  actual 
liberty  of  contract  and  freedom  to  organize  with  groups  of 
their  own  choosing  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  negotiating 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  Nor  did  the  declara- 
tion stop  there.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  worker  shall  not 
only  be  free  to  organize  but  he  shall  be  free  to  engage  in  other 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  act  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
\sboT.  nor  that  the  declaration  of  public  policy  did  not  truly 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In 
hmiting  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  in  granting  injunc- 
tions, a  real  obstacle  was  removed  from  labor's  path.  But 
that  path  has  not  remained  free  frasn  hurdles,  and  now  labor 
faces  what  is.  undoubtedly,  its  most  serious  problem — namely, 
criminal  indictments  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  It  is 
diflQcult.  if  not  impossible,  to  comprehend  how  and  why  labor 
should  be  tempted  on  the  one  hand  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  public  policy  as  declared  in  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  and 
on  the  other  hand  face  the  peril  of  cxlminai  indictment  by  the 
Government  if  it  should  so  act. 

This  is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced  squarely  if  any  sta- 
bility and  harmony  is  to  be  offered  to  the  laboring  man.  It  is 
sufBciently  difficult  in  these  trying  times  of  lack  of  employ- 
ment to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  working  people. 
If  lalKDr  unions  are  forced  to  relinquish  the  ground  they  have 
gained  in  the  last  half  century  through  these  indictments, 
then  surely  that  last  back-breaking  straw  has  been  placed 
upon  the  backbone  of  our  country — the  laboring  man. 

The  rights  which  the  Norris-I^uGuardla  Act  has  proclaimed 
to  belong  to  labor  should  be  guaranteed  to  it.  and  whatever 
steps  are  neces.sary  should  be  taken  ■without  hesitation  to 
declare  the  activities  of  labor  unions,  short  of  racketeering, 
to  be  exempt  from  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Government. 

The  aforesaid  views  are  those  of  Irving  Dobbins,  member 
and  oflBcer  of  Local  No.  3  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  which  views  I  espouse. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  July  25,  1940 


RKaOLUnON  PROM  THE  DANVILLX  <VA.>  CHAMBER  OP  OOU- 
MBBCB  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DANVIIXS  (VA.) 
BEE 


Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Dan\'ille  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Danville  Bee: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Danville  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
composed  of  100  business  and  professional  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  36.  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  an  adequate  national  defense,  do  hereby 
approve  and  accept  the  resolutions  parsed  by  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  convention  assembled  on  the 
21st  of  June.  1940. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  resolutions  so  passed  represent 
the  views  of  millions  of  American  young  men  on  the  subject  of 
national  defense  and  particularly  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  training 

We  realize  fully  that  compulsory  military  training  affects  our 
Individual  life,  our  famllle«.  our  fwsltlons,  and  our  future,  but  we 
feel  that  the  Integrity  and  institutions  of  our  country  are  gravely 
threatened,  and  that  to  Insure  our  Independence  and  freedom  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
military  training 

We  believe  compulsory  military  training  ns  voted  for  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  country,  is  demo- 
cratic In  every  sense  of  the  word  and  that  It  Is  In  our  power,  under 
our  Constitution,  to  tax  ourselves  with  this  burden  if  we  so 
desire  to  aid  in  the  prefcervatlon  of  that  Ccnstltutlon. 

We  do  not  believe  that  military  conscription  as  outlined  In  the 
blUs  before  Congress  will  give  any  militaristic  group  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sway  this  country  against  Its  democratic  kleals  or  breed 
in  us  a  militaristic  attitude  toward  the  world  at  large. 

We  thoroughly  respect  the  opinion  of  those  Americans  and 
those  organisations  made  up  of  Americans  who  feel  that  compul- 
sory military  training  is  not  necessary  to  our  program  of  national 
defense,  but  we  challenge  the  rights  of  any  organisation  to  speak 
for  young  men  of  America  which  continues  to  Include  In  its 
membership  those,  be  they  few  or  many,  who  openly  favor  any 
form  of  government  contrary  to  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  challenge  and  condemn  the  resolutions  as  pa.ssed  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  as  failing  to  represent 
the  views  of  American  young  men  od  the  subject  of  oompulaory 
military  training. 

Notice  of  this  action  taken  by  the  Danville  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  shall  be  forwarded  to  Congressman  Thomas  O.  Buhch, 
of  the  Fifth  Congresslnnal  District  of  Virginia,  to  United  States 
Senators  Hon.  Carter  Glass  aJid  Hcai.  Harrt  F.  Btrd  We  re- 
spectively commend  this  action  to  the  attention  of  other  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  organizations  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  urge  "'"^W^r 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  their  respective  Representatives  In 
Washington. 

[From   the  DanvlUe   (Va.)    Bee  of  July   19,   1940] 

SMARTIBB   IN   DXSGTTXSX? 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Danville  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  interesting  because  they  openly  challenge,  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  cynical  attitude  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress' which  recently  expressed  Its  opposition  to  oom- 
pul.sory  selective  service  for  national  defense — an  extremely  tin- 
healthy  sign — but  one  which  Is  not  symptomatic  of  the  Nation's 
youth,  taking  It  as  a  whole.  The  Youth  Congress  has  the  same 
sort  of  leaning  as  has  the  Youth  Committee  Against  War  which 
has  been  doing  some  spectacular  picketing  and  getting  its  Dame 
In  the  papers.  The  positions  taken  by  the  two  groups  of  youth 
cited  have  a  false  value,  Inasmuch  as  they  receive  the  national 
publicity  when  for  every  single  youth  who  profe*«ee  opposition  to 
oiganlzed  national  defense  there  are  a  hundred  conservative-minded 
and  nonvocal  youths  who  are  not  opposed  to  It. 
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The  recorded  position  which  seems  to  portray  a  lack  of  patriotic 
Interest  has  caused  many  searching  questions.  Is  this  attitude  the 
result  of  the  so-called  college  instruction  In  liberalism  which  veers 
ever  toward  the  conununlstlc  side?  Is  It  the  result  of  an  exagger- 
ated sophistication  which  leads  to  the  recording  of  this  and  similar 
actions  simply  for  the  sake  of  being  smart  or  of  creating  an  illusion 
of  a  new  form  of  youthful  intelligentsia? 

The  nattiral  tendency  of  every  normal  young  American  is  to 
defend  his  country  and  to  place  himself  subserviently  at  the  dis- 
poeition  of  those  in  whom  defense  is  entrusted.  Groups  which 
embark  on  policies  which  place  the  freedom  of  the  individual  above 
the  freedom  of  the  State  are  either  being  studiously  misled  or  else 
are  infected  by  a  dangerous  virus. 

Examination  of  their  point  of  view  shows  extraordinary  short- 
sightedness. They  take  the  position  that  having  made  sacrifices  to 
pursue  higher  education  they  are  entitled  to  something  more  than 
the  armed  camp  and  the  drill  ground,  that  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try should  be  so  ordered  that  they  should  escape  the  perils  of  con- 
scription. They  fall  entirely  to  realize  that  national  defense  Is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  American  freedom  of  action  which 
protects  the  privilege  of  the  pursuit  of  culture.  They  might  be  told 
In  the  plainest  of  English  that  by  showing  reluctance  to  serve  their 
country  they  are  inviting  Intellectual  enslavement  and  the  putting 
of  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  freedom  which  gives  to  the 
United  States,  these  days,  magnificent  stature. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  in  recent  weeks 
been  much  controversy  and  discussion  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  concerning  expenditures  for  national  defense.  At 
times  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  in  years  past  neglected  national  defense 
and  failed  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
I  anu  therefore,  inserting  at  this  point  a  very  carefully  pre- 
pared table  showing  the  expenditures  of  government,  na- 
tional-defense expenditures,  and  the  ratio  of  national  de- 
fense to  the  total  of  expenditures  for  the  years  from  1923  to 
1940  inclusive.  The  table  speaks  for  itself  and  should  set  at 
rest  the  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  that  have  at 
one  time  and  another  been  made  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

Total  ordirary  expenditures  (exclusive  of  debt  retirevient  and 
refunds),  total  expenditures  for  national  defense,  and  ratio  of 
defense  expenditures  to  total  ordinary  expenditures.  1923-41 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
inserting  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State- 
wide rally  of  Reserve  ofiBcers  of  South  Carolina,  held  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  on  June  29.  1940. 

You  will  note  that  these  Reserve  officers  of  my  State  have 
endorsed  the  President's  policies  of  handling  the  interna- 
tional situation,  and  that  they  pledge  to  him  their  loyalty 
and  unlimited  support. 

This  resolution  is  very  timely  and  appropriate  and  clearly 
indicates  the  patriotic  attitude  of  these  Reserve  officers: 

I 

That  we  endorse  the  President's  policies  In  the  handling  of  the 
International  situation;  that  we  express  to  him  our  confidence  in 
his  integrity  of  purpose  and  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment;  that 
we  pledge  tc  him  our  loyalty  and  unlimited  support. 

n 

That  we  endorse  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Stimson  to  be 
Secretary  of  War.  and  of  Colonel  Knox  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
that  we  believe  both  of  these  men  highly  qualifled  for  their  respec- 
tive positions. 

Ill 

That  we  strongly  deprecate  and  disapprove  the  Injection  of 
partisan  politics  into  the  handling  of  the  questions  of  national 
defense  and  of  international  policies;  that  we  strongly  disapprove 
of  the  tactics  of  any  public  citizens  and  newspaper  editors  who  at 
this  time  for  partisan  purposes  continue  to  attack  the  President's 
motives  and  policies  In  the  handling  of  the  international  situation; 
that  we  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  support  and 
uphold  the  President  in  his  international  policies  and  in  his  efTorts 
toward  national  defense,  and  we  believe  those  who  are  doing  other- 
wise are  doing  a  disservice  to  this  country. 

rv 

That  we  believe  this  country  should  make  immediate  preparation 
for  war  Just  as  though  we  were  about  to  enter  the  war.  and  that  we 
favor  bending  every  pos.^ible  effort  toward  the  organization  and 
creation  of  an  Army  adequate  to  meet  any  emergency,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  air  force  and  the  Navy. 

v 

That  we  believe  it  essential  to  the  Immediate  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  we  coordinate  all  na- 
tional efforts  in  the  realization  that  we  are  all  but  at  war;  and, 
therefore,  it  behooves  all  good  citizens  to  conduct  their  affairs  on 
the  assumption  that  war  may  be  imminent;  full  support  of  all 
measures  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

VI 

That  we  believe  compulsory  military  training  should  be  at  once 
Instituted:  that  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  compulsory  military 
training  will  enhance  our  prospects  of  remaining  at  peace  and  l)o 
of  untold  benefit  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

vn 
That  we  believe  the  Amerfican  Ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  worth  fighting  for;  that  we  believe  the  American 
way  of  life  and  ideals  are  threatened  in  the  war  now  going  on  in 
Europe  Hence  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  National  Government  of  giving  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  those 
fighting  with  her  in  her  flght-tor  freedom. 

VIII 

We  believe  that  full  use  should  now  be  made  of  Reserve  officers 
on  basis  of  capacity  to  relieve  Regular  offlcers  in  discharge  of  many 
routine  duties. 
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Mobility — and  the  Engineer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   COL.   STUART   GODFREY 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  among 
them  being  Col.  Stuart  C.  Godfrey,  Chief.  Operations  and 
Training  Section.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Colonel 
Godfrey,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  function  of  engineer  troops  in  the  present  European 
conflict  and  has  prepared  a  nontechnical  article  entitled 
"Mobility — and  the  Engineer,"  which  I  am  piivileged  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  ol  Representatives  and  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  article  has  been  cleared  for  pub- 
Lcation  in  the  Record  by  the  Public  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Intelligence  Section  of  the  Army. 

As  I  was  privileged  to  serve  my  country  In  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  during  the  World  War,  and  served  12  of  my  29 
months  in  France,  and  in  that  part  of  Prance  which  received 
the  brunt  of  the  Nazi  attack,  recent  operations  there  have 
held  for  me  an  intense  interest  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  terrain.  Hence,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  present  Colonel  God- 
frey's discussion  concerning  the  relation  of  engineer  troops  to 
mobility. 

The  article  by  Col.  Stuart  C.  Godfrey,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
follows: 

MOBILITY    AND   THE    ENGINEER 

The  military  engineer  is  much  concerned  with  movement. 
Therein  he  may  bo  likened  to  a  traffic  cop,  who  gives  the  "go"  signal 
for  the  movement  of  friendly  transport,  while  posting  a  "stop"  sign 
to  hostile  vehicles.  Tlie  ability  of  transport  to  move,  and  move 
rapidly,  depends  in  great  degree  upon  his  engineering  means — to 
help  or  to  hinder 

Thus  in  examining  for  its  military  lessons  the  astounding  dem- 
onstration of  mobility  that  has  recently  been  given  in  Europe,  in- 
volving the  Bklllfully  coordinated  use  of  a  balanced  force,  he  is 
net  surprised  to  note  that  the  engineers  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  rapid  advance 

The  success  of  the  recent  'blitzkrieg"  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  one 
essentially  due  to  an  Increased  degree  of  mobility.  Not  so  much 
the  method,  as  the  tempo  at  which  It  was  executed,  was  novel.  Tlie 
foot  soldier  marches  at  some  3  miles  an  hour.  Motors  increase  this 
rate  more  than  tenfold,  while  planes  multiply  it  a  hundredfold. 
Tlie  problem,  then,  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  increased 
mobility. 

The  planes,  with  the  open  sky  as  highway,  become  long-range 
artillery.  They  also  transport  parachutists  and  Infantry  behind  the 
enemy  lines. 

But  the  tanks,  earth-bound  as  they  are.  must  also  be  hurled  for- 
ward     Everything  must  be  geared  up  to  this  accelerated  pace. 

Does  an  unfordable  river  block  the  advance?  Perhaps  a  critical 
bridge  may  be  seized  by  the  dash  of  a  few  motorcyclists  while  the 
defenders  are  still  hesitating  to  destroy  It.  But  suppose  the  bridge 
is  out,  the  opposite  bank  still  held  by  the  enemy.  Time  was  when 
the  army  waited  till  night,  crossed  in  the  dark  by  raft  or  skiff, 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  opposite  bank,  enlarged  its  toehold,  later 
built  a  bridge.  Now  it  appears  that  success  may  sometimes  be 
achieved  more  speedily,  a  crossing  accomplished  audaciously  in 
fast  motorlwats,  or  a  bridge  built  under  fire.  Heavy  losses  for  the 
engineers,  yes;  but  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  formidable  obstacle 
overcome 

Or  suppose  a  fortified  line  blocks  the  way,  with  tank  traps,  mine 
fields,  concrete  pillboxes.  Most  careful  preparations  are  now  in 
order.    The  weakest  spot  or  spots  are  selected,  and  a  replica  laid 


out  In  some  rear  area  where  the  whole  operation  Is  minutely  re- 
hearsed An  Initial  bombing  or  shelling  aims  to  stun  the  defenders. 
Then  comes  a  hand-to-hnnd  grappling  with  each  oljstacle  In  turn. 
In  the  van  of  the  troops  a&i^igned  to  knock  out  a  pillbox  are  engi- 
neers  with  explosives,  hand  grenades.  fl.Tmc  throwers  of  Intense  heat, 
scaling  ladders  Supporting  them  perhaps  is  the  fire  of  antitank 
guns  and  antiaircraft  g\ins  directed  against  the  portholes  Out  of 
the  sky  are  dropped  other  troops  to  operate  against  pillboxes  farther 
to  the  renr  Meanwhile  other  engineers  are  opening  up  a  path  for 
the  tanks,  detecting  and  removing  mines,  cutting  away  steel  bar- 
riers with  acetylene  torches,  hastily  bridging  other  obstacles  such 
as  ditches. 

Such  concentrated  as.«:ault  tactics  may  well  result  in  an  early 
breach  in  the  fortified  line.  Instantly  the  breach  is  exploited,  and 
through  it  pour  streams  of  scout  cars,  tanks,  supporting  Infantry, 
engineers  with  brldglrg  equipment,  ready  for  the  next  obstacle. 
Movement,  full  speed  ahead,  is  resumed. 

With  such  speed  Is  coupled  audacity — the  calculated  defiance  of 
ordinary  restraints.  An  unexpected  seizure  may  yield  an  Important 
bridge,  an  enemy  airfield  even  the  capital  of  an  unsuspecting  nation. 
A  column  of  tanks  may  Fucceed  in  traversing  seemingly  impassable 
mour.tain  roads,  or  may  thrust  deep  Into  enemv  territory.  Great 
the  risk,  but  it  Is  a  calculaU'd  risk  that  plays  for  big  stakes,  and  Is 
willing  to  pay  in  losses. 

This  concept  of  mobility  in  the  attack  socks  at  the  same  time  to 
deny  mobility  to  the  defender  It  attempts  to  bomb  his  airfields 
with  their  planes  on  the  ground,  it  interrupts  his  routes  of  com- 
munication, blocks  his  tanks,  breaks  up  his  columns  forming  for 
counterattack. 

A  defense  against  Fuch  an  oflfensive  need?  to  be  equally  mobile.  A 
purely  passive  defense  will  fail.  Such  attacks  can  be  stopped,  but 
only  by  the  exercise  of  an  equal  degree  of  vigor,  audacity,  and  speed 
on  the  part  of  a  defensive  force,  equally  well  trained  and  equipped 
with  modern  weapons,  and  defending  a  position  in  great  depth 

In  the  defeniP.  as  in  the  attack,  time  Is  of  the  essence.  How 
often  has  a  retiring  force,  fearing  to  destroy  an  important  bridge 
too  soon,  failed  to  destroy  It  altogether,  until  too  late. 

For  such  an  attack,  or  defense,  the  demands  on  engineers  will 
be  enormous.  Engineers,  combat  engineers,  will  be  needed  In  plen- 
tiful numbers  out  in  front.  In  addition  to  the  units  at  work  on  roads 
and  genrral  construction  and  special  tasks  in  rear.  These  combat 
enginee's.  an  essential  part  of  the  combat  team,  must  be  specially 
trained  in  rapidly  removing  obstacles,  in  building  bridges.  In  grap- 
pling with  fortifications  They  will  be  Imbued  with  Initiative, 
foresight,  and  the  ability  to  work  at  top  speed. 

On  the  defense,  engineers  will  be  able,  rapidly  and  effectively,  to 
organize  ground  for  maximum  resistance,  to  prepare  tank  obstacles 
that  cannot  readily  be  overcome,  to  gain  time  and  thereby  thwart 
a  hostile  rapid  advance. 

The  equipment  of  these  combat  engineers  must  bo  designed  to 
accomplish  results  in  minimum  time.  Power  tools  replace  hand 
methods  when  practicable — which  Is  by  no  means  the  general  rule 
at  the  front. 

As  to  ferrying  and  bridging  equipment,  the  crux  of  the  need  is  to 
have  available  for  each  successive  obstacle  the  suitable  bridging 
means,  in  type  and  quantity  (giving  the  Impression  that  the  bridge 
is  actually  cut  to  length  for  a  given  width  of  stream). 

It  mu.st  be  recognized  that  heavy  bridge  loads  are  not  compatible 
with  a  high  degree  of  mobility.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to 
indicate  that  rapid  bridging  methods  have  been  developed  for  tanks 
of  30  tons  and  upwards.  Such  tanks,  brought  to  a  locality  by  rail- 
road, may  well  be  effective  in  a  local  operation  against  a  heavily 
fortified  line,  but  the  rapidly  moving  tank  columns  which  have 
been  u.sed  so  effectively  in  Europe  were  composed  of  tanks  of  20 
tons  and  less. 

As  to  our  own  Army  and  its  engineers,  their  mission — to  assist  the 
movement  of  our  own  troops  and  impede  enemy  movement — remains 
unchanged  With  the  Increase  of  motorization  and  mechanfzatlon 
with  the  destructiveness  of  aerial  bombing,  with  the  Increased  tempo 
of  operations,  that  ta.sk  has  become  even  more  important — and  also 
infinitely  more  d.fflcult  of  execution,  demanding  greater  numbers 
and  more  equipment 

In  the  first  World  War  the  engineers  earned  their  place  as  a  combat 
arm,  and  that  role  has  been  recognized  anew  In  the  composition  of 
the  combat  teams  of  the  triangular  divisions.  Still  more  signi- 
ficant, perhaps,  with  respect  to  mobility,  is  the  task  for  the  engineers 
with  our  armored  divisions,  and  for  the  newly  constituted  aviation 
engineers  who  will  .serve  the  G.  H.  Q.  Air  Force. 

Still  to  be  achieved  for  us  Is  the  completion  of  the  organization 
and  equipment  for  an  adequate  balanced  force,  and  Its  perfected 
training  as  a  coordinated  team.  In  the  task  of  preparation,  aiming 
to  create  a  highly  mobile  force,  great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
every  time-saving,  every  speed -Increasing  factor.  In  this  quest  for 
mobility  the  engineers  will  be  prepared  to  make  their  dlstlncUve 
contribution. 
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Can  We  Fight  Hitler  With  Equipment  '*0n  Order"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.   VAN   ZANDT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  herewith  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
me  before  several  State  conventions  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

Comrade  Commander  and  comrades,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  get 
away  from  Washington  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  again  of  not  only 
addressing  you  but  likewise  mingling  with  a  group  that  m  the  past 
have  signally  honored  me. 

To  my  mind,  you  represent  a  group  that  I  affectionately  term 
my  own  gang,  and  a  gathering  that  appreciates  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  discussion  of  the  perplexing  questions  incident  to  the  war 
situation. 

&very  war  Is  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  propaganda.  You  and  I 
know  the  World  War  was  no  exception,  and  today  from  experience 
I  hope  that  you  comrades  have  not  been  mLsled  by  the  abundance 
of  foreign  propaganda  that  has  been  unloaded  on  the  American 
people  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  portion  of  what  the  average  Member  of 
Congress  receives  dally  as  propaganda  from  abroad  Here  Is  a  piece 
from  Germany,  a  pamphlet  from  England,  a  circular  from  France, 
as  well  as  Japan.  Belgium.  China,  and  other  countries.  Each  of 
these  pamphlets  blames  the  other  fellow  In  an  effort  to  have 
the  American  people   take  sides  in   their  century-old   world   wars. 

To  us  who  have  served  before,  this  propaganda  Is  old  stuff. 
We  rubbed  elbows  with  the  Frenchman,  the  Britisher,  the  Jap,  and 
others  involved  in  tliis  effort  to  sell  their  own  bill  of  goods  to 
America  Our  services  in  the  A.  E.  P.  qualify  us  to  take  this  propa- 
ganda with  a  grain  of  salt. 

However,  this  cannot  be  said  about  the  nonveteran.  It  appears 
that  the  American  people  are  falling  for  this  propaganda  hook, 
line,  and  sinker.  Therefore,  we  veterans  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  acquainting  the  American  people  with  the  true  facts  and. 
in  so  doing,  make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  our  form  of  Goverrunent. 

Unfortunately,  all  propaganda  has  not  been  confined  to  forclijn 
sources,  because  I  hold  In  my  hand  pieces  of  printed  propaganda 
new  being  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  by  William 
Allen  White,  Kansas  publisher,  and  his  committee  to  defend 
America  by  aiding  the  Allies.  For  months  and  months  the  White 
committee  ha.s  been  leading  the  American  people  down  a  blind 
alley  by  advocating  that  we  strip  our  own  meager  defenses  to  aid 
the  Allies.  There  Is  no  question  the  Allies  have  your  sympathy 
and  mine  in  the  valiant  struggle  they  put  up  against  a  superior 
military  foe.  But  when  it  comes  to  expo-slng  our  own  country  to 
danger  by  disrupting  our  national  defense,  common  sense  tells  us 
that  we  are  forfeiting  our  own  national  safety. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  veterans,  one  thing, 
and  that  Is,  the  White  committee  almost  overnight  developed  to 
be  self-appointed  saviors  of  this  Nation.  Do  you  believe  for  a 
minute  William  Allen  White  is  payiiig  the  bill  for  all  this  propa- 
ganda being  fed  the  American  people?  Do  you  realize  the  members 
of  the  White  committee  are  beyond  military  age?  Can  you  forget 
that  a  few  years  ago  this  same  gang  of  super-patriots  labeled  you 
and  I  treasury  raiders  when  the  adjusted  compensation,  commonly 
miscalled  "bonus"  was  being  considered  in  Congress?  When  we 
were  pleading  for  adequate  care  and  compensation  for  the  disabled, 
and  the  dependents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans,  where  was 
this  same  gang?  Their  patriotism  was  forgotten  as  they  raised 
their  voices  in  loud  protest  over  payment  of  benefits  to  those  whose 
service  to  country  rendered  them  in  need. 

Let's  forget  William  Allen  White  and  his  gang  and  talk  about 
cold  facts.  For  mere  than  150  years  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  a  democracy  and  a  form  of  government 
universally  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship.  In  150 
years  we  have  accomplished  more  than  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
achieved  in  10  centtirles. 

We  value  blessings  that  the  Old  World  has  never  enjoyed.  There- 
fore, comrades,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  these  t>eneflts.  we 
must  safeguard  our  form  of  government  by  an  adequate  national 
defense,  with  a  determined  effort  to  stay  out  of  this  war. 

Before  talking  about  our  national  defense,  let  us  give  some 
thought  to  the  type  of  defense  needed  should  we  be  called  to 
repel  invasion  from  the  Old  World.  The  Hitler  military  machine, 
w^hich  Is  recognized  as  a  mechanical  military  monster  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  known,  has  required  7  years  to  develop 
at  a  cost  of  $40.000.000  000.  It  has  consumed  the  energies  of 
Etiropo's  greatest  indiistnal  country,  mobilizing  every  energy,  tal- 
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ent,  and  resource  of  the  industrious  and  talented  German  people. 
This  military  monster,  a  product  of  Hitler's  mind,  has  revolution- 
ized every  phase  of  warfare  to  the  extent  that  today  It  knows  no 
equal.     The  striking  power  of  Hitler's  war  machine  is  terrific. 

In  the  short  space  of  21  days  Hitler  conquered  Poland,  destroyed 
a  half  million  soldiers,  and  took  700.000  prisoners. 

In  .'=plte  of  the  British  blockade.  Hitler  Invaded  and  mastered 
Norway  In  8  days  In  similar  fashion  he  crushed  Holland  in  4 
days  and  vanquished  Belgium  in  17  days.  In  like  manner  he  re- 
quired but  21  days  to  destroy  or  capture  the  British  expeditionary 
force  in  France,  together  with  three  entire  French  Armies. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Belgium,  It  required  Hitler  but  17 
days  to  conquer  Paris,  capture  the  Maglnot  line,  drive  the  French 
Army  more  than  100  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  reduce  the  French 
people  to  servitude. 

In  2  months  of  active  military  operations  Hitler  has  conquered  a 
territory  as  great  a.s  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  He  has  conquered  more 
than  a  hundred  million  people,  possibly  destroyed  2,000.000  sol- 
diers, and  taken  as  prisoners  3.000.000  more. 

With  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  each  of  the  nations 
subdued  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  set  up  a  real  defense 
against  German  aggression. 

Let  us  examine  this  German  war  machine.  From  information 
available,  it  has  at  least  a  dozen  mechanized  divisions,  commonly 
referred  to  as  Panzer  divisions  Each  division  consists  of  1,274  motor 
vehicles,  that  consume  10.568  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1,023  gallons  of 
oil  every  24  hours.  These  divisions  move  at  the  unbelievable  rate  of 
40  miles  a  day  To  you  veterans,  surely  you  recognize  the  great 
problem  of  keeping  this  giant  military  monster  in  operation,  whose 
make-up  Is  as  follows: 

A  Panzer  DivisiOH'^ts  Fuel  Consumption 


Num- 
b«r 


Daily  use  io 
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Engineers'  battalion: 
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4 

Trucks                

30 

Servirr  sitrnal  battalion: 

Light  motorcars    

5 

Trucks  

18 

Total 1,274  I  10,568 


1.023 


Tabic  aiwve  eivcs  break-down  estimates  on  a  Oennan  I'anrer  ilivisinn  and  shows 
trcnien.lous  daily  ct  n.surnpiion  of  ga^;  and  oil  in  gallons.  Supply  factors  should  double 
Ihr  fitfun*  shown  for  tank  brigade  gas  and  oil  ri-iiuiremf  nts.  making  totals  49,27(t  and 
Z.J'.iii.  .\n  air  co<)j)«-rHtion  squadron  is  attached  to  each  di\  Lsion  but  number  of  planes 
varies  greatly.    Figun-s  for  supply  vehicles  attached  to  a  division  are  not  available. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  with  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
view  the  official  German  war  films  in  an  "off  the  record"  private 
showing  in  which  was  revealed  the  bloodiest  warfare  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  saw  German  parachutists  land  and  immediately 
a.ssemble  machine  guns;  we  saw  giant  German  bombers  unloading 
their  cargo  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  peace-loving  countries 
of  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium;  we  saw  the  flame  thrower  taking 
Its  toll  of  htiman  life  and  property;  we  saw  the  6-ton.  20-ton.  and  the 
80-ton  tank  in  action:  we  .saw  the  armored  cars  and  motorcycle.* — 
in  short,  we  saw  Panzer  Divisions,  with  not  one  soldier  on  foot, 
destroy  modern  armies  that  yesterday  were  heralded  as  among  the 
world's  greatef-t  military  forces. 

My  comrades,  it  is  too  bad  William  Allen  White  and  his  com- 
mittee who  advocate  stripping  our  own  national  defense  to  aid  the 
Allies  could  not  witness  the  harrowing  spectacle  revealed  by  these 
films  In  one  Panzer  Division  they 'employ  288  light  tanks.  72 
medium  tanks.  45  six-ton  tanks.  36  twenty-ton  and  12  e:ghty-ton 
tanks,  or  a  total  of  453  tanks  Remember,  comrades,  this  is  only 
one  Panzer  Division,  and  Hitler  boasts  ol  many  such  units. 
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On  May  1.  1940.  Gen  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Slates  Army,  and  Gen.  R  C.  Moore.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Supply,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  disclosed  the  exact  status  of  critical  Items  of  equipment  for  the 
preparedness  military  program  of  this  Nation.  They  submitted  the 
following  table  giving  an  Inventory  of  what  we  actually  have  on 
band  and  what  we  have  "on  order."    The  table  is  as  follows; 

Actually  on  hand  May  1.  1940 
Ordnance : 

Small  arms  and  miscellaneous: 

Semiautomatic   rifle,   cal.    .30 38.000 

37-mm.   antitank  gun 228 

60-mm.  mortar 3 

81-mm.  mortar 183 

Machine  gun,   .50  cal 319 

Machine  gun.  .30  cal    (light) 86 

Automatic  rifle,  cal.  .30 0 

Artillery-: 

75-mm.  gun    (modern) 141 

75-mm    howitzer   (field) 60 

105-mm.  howitzer 0 

155-mm    howitzer    (hl-speed) 436 

155-mm    gun    (modern) 4 

155-mm.   gun    (hl-speed) 88 

8-lnch    howitzer 0 

Combat  vehicles: 

Scout    car 485 

Combat   car 114 

Light   tank 10 

Medium   tank 18 

Antiaircraft   equipment : 

3-inch  gun.  AA 448 

90-mm.  gun.  AA 0 

Director 168 

Height  finder - 142 

Sound    locator 194 

37  mm.  gun.  AA 15 

Cal.  .50  machine  gun,  AA 1.014 

Detector,  AA 0 

Searchlight,  60-lnch  mobile,  AA 285 

On  order.  May  1,  1940 


Item 


Ordnance: 

Small  arm."!  and  misecllaneous: 

Semiautomatic  nflo,  caliber  .30 

37-nim  antitank  gun 

eo-mm.  mortar 

81-mni.  mortar 

Mtichlne  nm,  .H\  ralibrr 

Machine  gun.  .;«)i'aliber  (light) 

Automatic  rifle,  caliber  .30 

Artillery: 

75-mm.  pun  (modpni) 

75-nim  hiiwiti*T  (field) 

lavmni  howitior  .       

155-mm.  howitwr  (high-speed) 

l&5-mm.  gun  (m<xlern) 

l.VVmm.  gun  (high-speed) 

Mnch  howit7*r .- 

Combat  vehicles: 

Pcout  car  

Combat  car , 

Light  lank 

Medium  tank .- 

Anliaircmft  oquipniont: 

.Vinch  Kun,  antiaircraft 

IX^mm.  gun,  antiaircraft 

l)in'<'tor  

Height  fliukr 

Sound  locator.- 

S7-inm.  gun,  antiaircraft    .    . .   

CaliN'r  ..""O  machine  gun.  onliaircraft... 

r>et«>ctor.  antiaircraft  .    

Searchlight,  Oo-imh  mobile,  antiaircraft 


Number    Date  of  delivery 


131.789 

June  1942. 

744 

Do. 

l.»40 

April  IWl. 

479 

NovemlH-r  1940. 

367 

.^pril  I '.Ml. 

9»iO 

July  1941. 

6.668 

Deci>mbcr  194a 

4.'W 

June  1941. 

9t\ 

May  liMl. 

Hi 

October  I '.Ml. 

295 

March  1941. 

36 

AprU  iwi. 

56 
0 

August  iy»0. 

0 
34 

DecTTTiber  1940. 

392 

June  mu. 

126 

August  1941. 

52 

September  1940, 

114 

S<  iitemb«>r  l'.MI. 

3U 

ScpU'mUr  1940 

.%8 

January  1942. 

321 

August  1941 

SM 

Do. 

126 

Augxisf  1940 

18 

Augu.«t  1941 

2M 

January  1911. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  entire  United 
SUtes  Army  on  May  1.  1940,  we  had  10  light  tanks  and  18  medium 
tanks,  or  a  grand  total  of  28  modem  tanks  comparable  to  a 
modern  German  tank.  Yes,  it  must  be  admitted  we  have  392 
light  tanks  on  order,  but  you  will  note  they  will  not  be  delivered 
until  June  1.  1941.  You  will  also  note  we  have  126  medium  tanks 
on  order  aiid  their  delivery  Is  not  until  August  1941. 

When  you  return  home  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  convention 
proceedings,  study  this  Inventory  and  determine  for  yourself  what 
we  have  and  what  we  do  not  have  and  when  delivery  may  be 
expected  of  items  on  order. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  their 
Important  place  In  present-day  methods  of  warfare.  Rear  Admiral 
John  H.  Towers.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  recently  told 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  the  Navy  had  on  hand 
1,755  planes  and  on  order,  1,137.  He  conUnued  by  asserting  the 
Navy  would  have  only  1.902  combat  planes  by  July  1.  1941. 

Major  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  testified  that 
of  the  2,752  planes  In  the  Army  Air  Corps,  only  52  planes  are  fit 


for  modern  warfare,  and  of  the  remaining  2,700.  perhape  a  half 
dozen  could  be  rendered  fit  for  combat.  In  other  words.  58  fighting 
planes  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Germany  has  18,000. 

William  Allen  White  and  his  committee,  eager  to  furnish  aid  to 
the  Allies,  especially  planes,  should  thoroughly  anal3rze  the  fact 
that  as  to  the  planes  on  order,  the  whole  delivery  schedule  of  Army 
and  Na\-y  planes  has  been  delayed  by  a  recent  order  giving  the 
Allies  priority  on  all  American  military  production  desired  by  them. 
Thus  the  3.837  plans  on  order  are  not  in  fact  In  production  for  our 
own  use  should  the  Allies  elect  to  call  for  them 

Comrades,  you  recall  from  the  start  of  this  discussion  we  decided 
to  look  at  the  facts  One  fact  you  cannot  overlook  is  that  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  cannot  fight  wars  with  equipment  on  order, 
and  William  Allen  White  and  his  committee  should  recogniJBe  this 
fact. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  knows  more  about  war  than  the  President  or  anyone  else, 
and  I  am  convinced  when  Hon  Harry  H.  Woodrlng  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  War  he  was  forced  to  do  so  because  he  elected  to 
follow  the  advice  of  military  exF>erts  rather  than  to  accept  the 
viewpoint  of  a  group  of  international  meddlers  whose  military 
knowledge  is  zero  plus  and  whose  only  concern  is  to  utter  hlgb- 
sounding  phrases  tending  to  send  the  youth  of  America  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Hon  Harry  H.  Woodrlng  is  entitled  to  the 
esteem  and  love  of  the  great  American  public  for  his  courage  and 
manhood  in  refusing  to  become  a  tool  of  the  international  l>ank- 
ers  One  has  only  to  read  tlie  following  statement  from  Harry 
Woodring's  own  lips  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  conclusion  as  to  why 
he  was  forced  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  War.  Upon  returning  to 
his  native  State  of  Kansas  on  June  1,  1940.  to  receive  honors 
from  Washburn  College,  Secretary  Woodrlng  said: 

"I'm  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense  but  I  will  never  stand 
for  sending  American  boys  Into  Europe's  shambles.  There  is  a 
comparatively  small  clique  of  International  financiers  who  want 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  and  get  into  the  European  mess 
with  everything  we  have,  including  our  manjKiwer. 

"I'm  not  going  to  stand  for  it  and  I'm  not  going  to  resign  until 
forced   to  do  so. 

"They  don't  like  me  because  I'm  against  stripping  our  own 
defenses  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  stop  Hitler  3,000  miles  away. 
Eventually  they  will  force  me  to  resign,  and  I'll  be  darned  glad 
to  come  back  to  Kansas  where  the  people  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground  and  are  not  easily  swayed  by  demagogues  and  subtle 
propaganda." 

Comrades.  Harry  Woodrlng  saw  the  handwTiting  on  the  wail  and 
as  a  true  American  he  put  the  welfare  of  his  covmtry  first.  In  other 
words,  he  has  the  veterans'  viewpoint — build  an  adequate  national 
defense  bv   arming   to  the   teeth. 

But  the"  White  committee  of  superpatrlote  would  have  us  ]x>lice 
the  entire  globe  and  neglect  our  own  back  yard. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  building  up  our 
own  military  defenses  we  have  the  problem  of  assisting  in  militar- 
izing the  Western  Hemisphere  which  means  adequate  defense  for 
every  country  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Many  of  you  comrades  have  served  In  the  Latin-American  cotm- 
trles  and  you  realize  the  shortcomings  of  our  neighbors  In  these 
countries  In  developing  Into  military  men.  They  lack  both  tne 
temperament  and  the  physique  to  make  real  soldiers  In  order  to 
protect  our  own  Interests  and  to  offset  the  alien  Influences  now 
running  hog  wild  in  these  countries,  we  now  have  a  huge  task  in 
being  forced  to  send  men,  money,  planes,  tanks,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  to  properly  militarize  this  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  face  of  building  our  own  Inadequate  defenses  and  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  William  Allen  White 
and  his  commmlttee  have  the  gall  of  an  army  mule  in  advocating 
that  we  strip  our  armed  forces  of  greatly  needed  military  equipment 
in  their  frenzied  efforts  to  meddle  Into  European  affairs. 

I  take  the  position  we  must  arm  to  the  teeth  and  when  that  task 
Is  completed  militarize  South  America  before  turning  our  attention 
to  the  plight  of  European  nations. 

America  has  a  huge  task  In  carrying  out  our  national-defense 
program  because  it  is  easily  seen  that  needed  equiprment  cannot 
be  delivered  for  a  period  of  from  18  months  to  2  years.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  that  period  we  hope  to  have  an  Army  and  equipment 
comparable  to  Hitler  at  a  cost  of  approximately  150,000,000,000,  We 
cannot  possibly  achieve  this  goal  if  we  are  to  listen  to  William 
Allen  White  and  his  cohorts  or  the  propaganda  from  E^irope  that 
would  have  us  strip  ovir  armed  forces  of  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

Our  national -defense  program  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  we  as  s 
Nation  unite  in  our  efforts  to  properly  defend  this  country  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  There  was  never  a  time  In  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation  when  national  unity  was  at  a  greater  premium. 

If  this  objective  is  to  be  Attained  our  national  unity  must  be 
above  suspicion.  America  will  not  countenance  the  presence  of 
those  who  harbor  a  desire  for  other  forms  of  government.  Such 
deluded  individuals  with  their  warped  minds  and  false  political 
philosophies  are  the  scum  of  creation  and  unfit  to  associate  with 
Ilberty-lovlng  Americans.  These  breeders  of  International  hatred 
and  disrupters  of  the  American  way  of  life  are  the  tnols  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  and  form  the  backbone  of  the  "fifth  column'  in  America. 
Despite  the  love  of  Americans  for  national  unity,  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  "fifth  column"  is  running  hog-wild  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   Yes,  the  "fifth  colimin"  Is  on  the  march. 
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No  city  m  this  great  land  Is  Immune  to  the  workings  of  these  dis- 
ciples of  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler.  They  preach  and  practice 
their  un-American  doctrines  with  a  sneer  on  their  faces  and  a  song 
of  hate  In  their  black  hearts 

With  reckless  abandon  and  unmitigated  gall  they  have  Invaded 
Government  departments  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  enlisting  Federal 
employees  In  their  determined  drive  to  undermine  this  Government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — the  "fifth  column  "  is  on  the  march. 

Daily  the  corridors  of  many  Government  buildings  in  Washington 
resound  to  the  footsteps  of  hundreds  of  Federal  employees  known 
to  harbor  un-American  doctrines. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  printed  membership  list  of  the  Washington, 
D  C  .  branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  con- 
taining the  names  of  563  Government  employees  known  to  bo  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  branded  by  the  Dus  committee  as  a  Com- 
munlst-front  organization.  The  salaries  of  this  group  range  from 
$1,080  to  $10,000  annually,  which  are  paid  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  Since  this  list  was  published  in  the  official 
hearings  of  the  Dies  committee  on  October  5,  1939.  only  20  persons 
named  therein  have  notified  the  Dies  Committee  that  they  have 
renounced  their  membership  During  the  month  of  June  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  informed  that  this  group  of  employees  was 
Btill  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  One  week  later  specific  attention  was 
directed  to  a  fellow  traveler  in  the  Department  of  Labor  who.  while 
occupying  a  t7,000-a-year  position,  finds  time  to  carry  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  the  program  of  another  Com- 
munat-frcnt  organization. 

A  week  later  I  had  called  to  my  attention  that  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security, 
when  asked  to  consider  a  motion  granting  preference  to  American 
citizens,  publicly  confessed  the  fact  that  he  was  an  alien. 

The  climax  in  this  parade  of  "fifth  columnists"  was  reached 
several  days  ago  when  there  arrived  in  Washington  a  man  who 
from  his  own  lips  asserted  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  Moscow.  This  individual 
Is  daily  awaiting  an  appointment  to  a  key  position  in  our  national- 
defense  program  concerning  the  training  of  the  youth  of  America. 

Y.'s;  the  "fifth  column"  is  truly  on  the  march  In  this  great 
Nation. 

Congress  has  enacted  the  necessary  laws  to  suppress  the  "fifth 
column  '  If  only  tnose  high  in  authority  would  recognize  this 
menace  and  move  promptly  to  exterminate  It. 

America  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  parade  of  "fifth  columnists" 
to  go  on  unmolested.  With  the  entire  country  working  at  a 
feverish  pace  to  attain  the  objectives  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  how  the  "fifth  columnists,"  or, 
as  they  are  more  appropriately  termed,  "filth  columnists."  can 
disrupt  our  well -organized  plans 

Every  loyal  American  will  find  no  difficulty  In  recognizing  the 
real  threat  of  the  "fifth  column"  to  our  national  unity  and  like- 
wise to  our  priceless  heritage— a  free  democracy. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  taxpayers  of  America  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  who  have  "fifth 
column"  tendencies.  Nor  should  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica be  asked  to  entrust  the  training  of  their  sons  to  Moscow- 
minded  individuals.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  sad  fate  of  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  betrayed  by  the  "fifth  columnists" 
who  were  permitted  to  thrive  unmolested  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

Let  the  message  of  the  American  people  to  these  alien  agitators 
be  phra.sed  In  plain  language — If  you  don't  like  the  American  form 
of  government,  get  out  and  stay  out. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  recently  of  purging  political  office-holders 
for  differences  in  opinion.  If  we  are  to  attain  the  required  solidar- 
ity of  this  Nation,  let  us  witness  those  In  high  authority  conduct- 
ing a  worthwhile  purge  In  ousting  from  Government  circles  known 
enemies  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

America  has  a  gigantic  task  in  building  a  national  defense  to 
preserve  our  priceless  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom.  But  we 
can  never  accomplish  our  ta.sk  while  there  lurks  In  the  shadows 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol  a  group  of  allen-mlnded  Ingrates  who.  like 
vultures,  are  bent  on  destroying  this  Nation. 

America  is  at  the  crossroads  If  we  are  to  proceed  In  the  right 
direction,  let  us  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart  Inform  the 
••fifth  columnlsi.s"  that  their  hey-day  Is  over  and  that  they  will  be 
no  longer  coddled,  nursed,  or  tolerated. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  choice.  You  are  either  an  American  or  not 
an  American. 

Let  our  actions  and  our  words  convey  to  these  •'fifth  columnists" 
m  blunt  language  the  command  of  all  llberty-loving  Americans — 
If  you  don't  like  America,  get  out  and  stay  out. 

In  closing,  let  me  for  a  moment  pay  tribute  to  the  great  veteran 
organizations  of  this  country  who  from  year  to  year  have  advocated 
an  adequate  national  defense  and  the  suppression  of  un-American 
activities. 

For  3  years  I  served  ycu  as  your  commander  In  chief  and  from 
coast  to  coast  conveyed  your  wishes  to  the  American  people  for  an 
adequate  national  defense,  urging  them  to  realize  the  menace  that 
springs  from  un-American  groups  who  were  bent  on  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  this  country.  Many  laughed  at  us.  called  us  superpatriots. 
and  sneerlngly  remarked  that  we  could  see  a  "red"  behind  every 
bush. 

Today  as  we  assemble  In  this  convention  hall  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  aroused  to  the  menace  that  is  threatening  ovir  national  life 
Had  the  people  of  America  taken  the  advice  of  the  veteran  organ- 
izations, today  we  would  have  a  national  defense  second  to  none 
and  we  wotild  bave  no  ism  in  this  ccuatry  but  true  Americanism. 


Comrades,  in  bidding  you  adieu  I  be.«:eech  you  to  return  to  your 
homes,  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  are  free  Americans  and  that 
the  false  propaganda  flooding  our  country  In  the  language  of  an 
old  sailor.  Is  plain  "baloney."  and  in  stowing  It  away,  "use  plenty  of 
ealt  ' 

Thanks  a  million,  gang,  and  I  hope  to  see  everyone  of  ycu  at  our 
national  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 


Nazi-Communist   Strangulation   of   Small   Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war-ravaged  world,  cal- 
loused and  inured  to  shock  following  repeated  German 
excesses  and  the  murder,  plunder,  and  enslavement  of  Aus- 
tria. Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Finland.  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
shuddered  when  the  murderous  German  legions  again  in- 
vaded the  peaceful  countries  of  Luxemburg.  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  The  bloody  imprint  of  the  iron  heel  of  the  Hun 
blotted  out  the  freedom,  the  culture,  and  the  happiness  of 
these  unfortunate  peoples.  Like  the  locust  hordes,  the  le- 
gions of  Hitler  destroyed  everything  in  their  path.  Nothing 
was  inviolate  and  nothing  was  spared.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  cities  in  all  Europe  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  civilization  of  a  thousand  years 
has  been  steeped  in  blood  by  the  plundering  hordes  of  nazi- 
ism  and  it  will  take  another  thousand  years  to  eradiate  the 
traces  of  this  systematized,  coldly  premeditated  German 
destruction. 

Like  the  periodic  plague  of  destructive  locusts,  the  German 
armies  break  loose  upon  their  unsuspecting  and  trusting 
neighbors  at  least  once  in  every  generation.  The  locusts, 
after  devastating  everything  in  their  paths,  reappear  in  17 
j'ears.  The  German  armies  have  in  the  past  75  years  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  their  neighbors  on  the  average  of  once 
every  15  years.  In  1864.  Germany  without  excuse  or  reason 
attacked,  plundered,  and  then  deprived  Denmark  of  the 
provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  In  1866.  she  traitor- 
ously turned  upon  Austria,  her  erstwhile  ally  and  partner  in 
crime.  In  1870.  France  was  brutally  attacked  and  was 
treated  in  typical  Germanic  fashion.  In  1914.  Belgium  and 
again  France  were  made  to  feel  the  brunt  of  German  mad- 
ness which,  of  course,  drenched  nearly  all  of  Europe  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocents. 

In  1939,  or  exactly  75  years  since  the  previous  attack  upon 
Denmark,  nazifled  Germany  tore  into  shreds  the  10-year 
nonaggression  pact  with  Poland  and  invaded  the  realm  of 
her  peace-loving  neighbor.  How  long  the  world  will  permit 
this  organized  frothing  flendishness  to  continue,  no  one 
knows.  Unless  it  is  destroyed  or  burns  lt.self  out.  civilization 
and  democracy  among  men  and  among  nations  Is  in  danger 
of  being  extinguished.  The  atrocious  attitude  of  this  bandit 
among  nations  Is  responsible  for  all  of  the  misery,  destruc- 
tion, and  killing.  Mussolini  and  Stalin  are  but  accomplices 
and  petty  gangsters  following  the  example  and  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  Hitler,  the  master  mind  and  chief.  This  combi- 
nation will  never  be  broken  up  and  peace  will  not  come  to 
the  world  unless  and  until  Germany  is  defeated  and  Hitler, 
his  hide  tanned  and  stuffed,  is  put  on  display  in  a  London 
museum  as  a  warning  to  all  future  madmen  who  might  be 
tempted  to  leave  their  lowly  though  honorable  paperhanging 
trade  for  a  career  of  murder  and  plunder. 

Today  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia  are  no  more.  These 
three  struggling  little  nations  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Rus- 
sian bear.  If  pre?^s  dispatches  can  be  believed,  the  people 
of  these  little  nations  celebrated  with  dancing  and  music 
their  absorption  and  inclusion  in  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics.  What  brazen  effrontery,  what  sinful  mis- 
representation disseminated  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  misleading  the  American  public — the  proud  and  in- 
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tellectual  Lithuanians,  figuratively  throwing  their  arms  about 
the  necks  of  their  Bolshevik  oppressors  as  they  give  up  their 
owTi  thousand-year-old  nationalism,  tradition,  and  culture 
for  filthy  and  godless  communism.  Picture,  if  you  can, 
these  three  gallant  and  inolTensive  little  nations  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  dancing  upon  their  own  graves. 

Lithuania  will  never  give  up  her  freedom.  She  will  never 
forsake  or  renounce  her  indep>endence  and  will,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, rise  again  when  the  world  returns  to  rationalism  and 
fairness.  The  absorption  of  the  three  little  Baltic  countries 
Is  the  direct  result  of  Germany's  war  phobia,  for  which  no 
other  nation  in  the  world,  not  even  the  instrumental  Russia, 
Is  to  be  blamed.  Germany  and  Germany  alone  is  responsible 
for  everything  that  has  happened  recently  in  Europe  and 
which  has  caused  untold  suflering.  hardship,  and  the  loss  of 
independence  by  the  invaded  nations. 

The  "blitzkrieg"  continues  as  nation  after  nation  is  wiped 
out.  Hitler  continues  the  visitation  of  destruction  by  fire  and 
sword  as  he  imposes  his  will  and  his  desperate  philosophies 
upon  weak  and  God-fearing  nations. 

Let  America  take  heed  of  what  has  happened,  and  let  us 
not  be  misled  by  German  propaganda  and  lies  as  to  what 
Hitler's  attitude  might  be  toward  expansion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  his  professed  lack  of  Interest  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  arm  this  Nation  so  that  all  the  power  of  Hitler 
and  of  hell  combined  will  not  prevail  against  us.  That  is  the 
only  kind  of  reasoning  that  Germany  understands  today. 
That  is  the  only  kind  of  action  that  she  will  recognize.  It  is 
the  one  certain  way  for  America  to  preserve  her  democratic 
institutions,  traditions,  and  system  of  government;  that  is  the 
sole  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace. 

We  are  not  going  to  attack  Germany,  but  Germany  will 
attack  the  United  States  only  if  we  are  unprepared.  Re- 
armament, with  a  two-ocean  navy,  means  peace  and  preser- 
vation for  America. 


Health  and  Medical  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SURGEON  GENERAL  PARRAN 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  statement  recently  made 
by  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  on  the  subject  Health  and  Medical  Prepared- 
ness, before  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Health  OflBcers 
and  Public  Health  Nurses,  Saratoga  Springs.  June  25. 1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  problem  which  concerns  each  of  us  today  is  what  we  can 
do  to  contribute  to  the  safety  of  otir  country.  Traditionally,  as 
doctors  and  nurses,  we  have  been  servants  of  peace.  When  war 
did  come.  It  was  our  Job  to  patch  up  the  wounds,  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  wounded,  and  repair  as  best  we  could  the  damage  done 
by  shot  and  shell. 

We  are  not  at  war.  If  we  have  time  enough — if  we  are  swift 
and  wise  enough  In  the  time  that  we  have — war  In  this  hemi- 
sphere may  be  prevented.  But  the  old  rules  of  war.  and  the 
preparation  for  It.  have  been  demolished.  The  whole  task  of 
national  defense  Is  different  than  It  waa  25  years  ago.  Just  as  the 
perversion  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences  has  brought 
more  brutal,  more  rapid,  more  devastating  destruction  both  to 
unprepared  armies  and  unarmed  civilians,  the  developments  of  the 
medical  sciences  have  expanded  the  scope  of  what  doctors  and 
public-health  workers  can  do  for  preparedness.  The  concept  of  a 
total  war  necessitates  the  concept  of  a  total  defense — a  total 
national  etfort.  not  only  toward  resistance  but  toward  unassailable 
strength. 

Psychologically,  this  country  as  yet  seems  unprepared  for  the 
total    effort    toward    strength    which    recent    world    events    malte 
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Imperative.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  Imprecations  because  we  are 
not  now  better  prepared  In  guns  and  ships  and  planes  and 
organized  manpower.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  crlllclsm  »t 
steps  taken  now  to  prepare  promptly  against  aggression  toward 
ourselves  or  our  Immediate  neighbors.  One  of  the  risks  I  see  to 
national  unity  of  action  lies  in  the  Idea  that  defenslveness  alone 
Is  all  we  need  to  preserve  our  democracy.  Yet  as  Governor  Leh- 
man has  said  again  and  again,  democracy  Is  a  thing  we  must 
constantly  fight  for.  All  recorded  history  shows.  I  think  you  will 
agree,  that  no  nation  has  arlst-n  to  strength,  as  we  have;  or 
remained  strong,  as  we  hope  to;  no  human  rights  have  been 
established  or  liberties  maintained  without  dynamic,  aggressive 
action.  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  were  not  defensive  when  they 
established  the  Christian  faith.  Our  Revolutionary  ancestors  were 
not  defensive  when  they  fouglit  to  establish  human  liberties  and 
found  a  nation.  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  for  example,  was  one  of 
the  most  provocative  acts  on  record.  Buchanan  was  merely  defen- 
sive when  he  permitted  the  Nation  to  fall  Into  the  turbulence  and 
dissension  which  preceded  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  took  the  dynamic 
aggres.'^lve  to  preserve  the  Union,  without  which  we  now  should  t)e 
as  helpless  as  little  Denmark. 

Today  I  would  discuss  with  you  the  aggressive  action  which  you 
and  I,  by  virtue  of  our  calling — because  we  are  the  servants  of 
peace — must  take  to  build  up  national  strength.  The  needs  to  be 
met  are  enormous  in  scope,  yet  simple  In  analysis.  National 
strength  can  be  built  up  only  by  the  adequate  application  of  all 
the  sciences  to  the  provLsion  of  armament,  munitions,  and  sup- 
plies, food,  and  manpower.     Our  Job  Is  manp)Ower. 

Seven  competent,  trustworthy  persons  recently  were  called  to 
assist  the  Government  In  national  defense.  Industry  Is  repre- 
fsented  both  in  raw  materials  and  processing.  Labor,  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  the  consumer  are  represented.  There  is  a 
shrewd  eye  on  the  stabilization  of  prices.  Research  problems  In  the 
physical  and  chemical  sciences  are  being  attacked  with  vigor  by  an 
able  committee,  which  will  apply  all  the  knowledge  we  have  or  can 
discover  to  the  perfection  of  armaments.  Yet.  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  mere  thoupht  than  in  1917  of  the  application 
of  medical  and  public-health  science  to  the  physical  problems  of 
a  nation  arming. 

Yet  for  what  cause  is  this  Nation  arming.  If  not  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  compose  it?  Tlielr  physical  fitness, 
their  freedom  from  preventable  disease,  their  morale,  or  mental 
stamina  will  determine  almost  entirely  the  effectiveness  of  all  other 
defense  efforts.  Important  in  the  easy  days  of  peace  without  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  it  Is  urgent  now  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  be  physically  tough,  mentally  sound,  and  morally  strong. 
If  we  are  not.  to  quote  Mr.  MacLelsh,  "we  can  leave  our  planes 
unbuilt  and  cur  battleships  on  paper.     We  shall   not  need  them." 

In  time  of  stress,  the  health  problems  of  the  military  and  civilian 
population  are  inseparable.  At  present  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  many  unrelated  Federal  agencies  having  the  happiest  personal 
good  will  toward  one  another,  but  with  no  more  official  authority 
or  compulsion  toward  coordinated  action  than  did  an  airplane 
factory  and  an  automobile  plant  2  months  ago.  Each  of  these 
agencies  legally  can  perform  only  certain  functions  set  up  by  law. 
None  of  them  has  a  close,  working  Integration  with  the  organized 
medical  and  public-health  professions.  The  State  health  depart- 
ments are  as  diverse  as  the  48  States.  None  of  the  official  agencies 
have  the  benefits  of  a  full  working  relationship  with  the  great 
voluntary  associations  for  health  and  welfare.  In  which  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  engineers.  In  their  technical  capacity,  work  side 
by  side  with  citizens  to  caulk  up  the  leaks  in  the  hull  of  our 
national  manpower.  None  of  the  official  agencies  has  the  full  aid 
and  service  which  the  public-spirited  foundations  set  up  to  pro- 
mote health  and  welfare  are  able  to  give. 

Our  defense  plans,  for  the  Immediate  emergency,  are  still 
young.  There  Is  much  In  the  way  of  organization  and  coordina- 
tion yet  to  come.  But  as  a  first  step  In  meeting  the  vital  needs 
of  manpower  preparedness,  I  propose  that  a  coordinator  of  medi- 
cal and  health  preparedness  for  national  defense  be  api}olnted 
under  the  National  Defense  Council.  There  Is  much  for  him  to 
do.  He  would  work  with  and  through  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  na- 
tional voluntary  organizations  concerned  with  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

A  first  task  is  the  need  for  listing  and  classifying  professional 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  country;  for  planning  and  aiding, 
if  and  when  necessary,  the  recruitment  and  mobilization  of  medi- 
cal and  health  personnel. 

Another  urgent  task  Involves  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  health  of  Industrial  workers.  With  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
war  Industries,  many  new  Industrial  hazards  appear  and  familiar 
ones  are  Intensified.  When  new  factories  are  designed,  expert 
Industrial-hygiene  advice  Is  required  for  proper  Installation  of 
power  exhausts  of  chemical  gases.  Records  of  present  perform- 
ance show  the  need  of  extended  Industrial-hygiene  measures  to 
control  and  prevent  special  health  hazards.  In  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  workers,  thorough  physical  examinations  are 
necessary  upon  employment  and  periodically  thereafter.  It  is 
wasteful  for  Industry  to  train  a  highly  skilled  employee  over  long 
months,  only  to  have  him  break  down  suddenly  with  tuberculosis, 
mental  disease,  or  some  other  crippling  condition.  The  expansion 
of  war  Industries  will  bring  acute  problems  of  housing,  medical 
care,  and  health  protection  for  workers  and  their  families.  Our 
indiistrlal  machines  are  the  mos>,  efficient  in  the  world.     The  men 
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and    women   who   man   the   machines    must    have    a    comparable 
efficiency. 

Certain  diseases  have  particulair  military  Importance.  The 
venereal  diseases  are  at  the  top  ot  the  list.  They  caused  more 
tJlsabtlity  in  the  last  war  than  anything  except  wounds  and  In- 
fluenza Fortunately  we  have  been  forehanded  In  building  some 
machinery  In  every  State  to  deal  with  tbls  problem.  We  need  to 
intensify  these  efforts,  especially  In  those  areas  of  military  and 
Industrial   mobilization. 

The  importance  of  tuberculosis  Is  accentuated  by  the  current 
situation  Here,  too.  we  have  made  some  progress  since  the  last 
war  In  terms  of  a  lower  active  Infection  rate  and  a  lower  death 
rate,  but  we  do  not  have  in  any  State  the  machinery  to  detect  all 
active  caaes  of  the  disease.  In  very  few  States  do  we  have  the 
sanatoria  to  care  for  such  cases.  It  should  be  possible  promptly 
to  find  and  to  Isolate  all  sources  of  infection.  Recent  develop- 
ments In  the  small  and  microfilm  techniques  mean  that  we  can 
easily  afford  it. 

Not  one  of  the  seven  fine  persons  on  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Defense  Council,  however,  is  aware  of  what 
this  country  can  do  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  as  a  major  obstacle 
to  national  security.  We  know  that  Hitler  has  put  all  of  his  active 
tuberculous  together  in  factories  to  give,  between  dying  cough.9,  a 
few  months  of  service  In  munition  making.  This  was  segregation 
and  service  to  the  state  but  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  If  we  plan  well  now.  we  shall  not  need  such  suicide 
squads  for  bomb  manufacture.  Segregate,  yes;  but  let  us  restore 
also 

Of  the  many  military  medical  and  health  problems  in  the  trop- 
ical Americas,  the  most  Important  Is  malaria.  There  is  no  disease 
of  comparable  importance  (except  the  mental  diseases)  against 
which  we  have  made  less  scientific  progress,  during  my  genera- 
tion. Quinine  Is  still  the  major  remedy.  Like  rubber,  originally 
sectired  from  South  America,  now  our  major  source  of  supply  is 
from  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Holland  is 
no  longer  able  to  import,  process,  and  distribute  this  remedy.  Its 
cartel  prevented  us  from  storing  a  sufficient  war  chest  of  our 
most  needed  medical  strategic  material.  All  of  Central  and  South 
America  now  look  to  us  to  supply  their  needs.  For  2  years  I 
have  been  concerned  with  this  problem.  It  Is  not  yet  solved.  No 
major  military  operations  In  the  Tropics  of  this  hemisphere  are 
possible  without  quinine  or  the  equally  potent  German  synthetic, 
atabrlne.  Here  Is  another  Job  for  a  national  coordinator  on  the 
medical  front. 

Another  strategic  medical  material  for  which  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  Is  opium.  For  4  years  I  have  pre- 
scribe the  total  annual  amounts  which  could  be  Imported  into 
the  United  States.  Before  and  after  Munich.  I  aided  our  com- 
mercial importers  to  build  up  a  war  cheat  of  opium  and  mor- 
phine. In  the  vaulta  at  Washington,  formerly  used  to  store 
gold,  we  have  stored  enough  morphine  for  at  least  3  years. 
Our  regular  source  has  been  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
now  closed.  Before  this  supply  Is  exhatuted  we  can.  If  necessary, 
grow  In  certain  areas  of  the  United  States  the  paln-rellevlng 
poppy  plant.     But  it  mtist  be  planned  now. 

Other  diseaaes  require  our  attention.  Next  to  the  venereal 
diseases,  mumps  Is  the  most  disabling  of  the  acute  infections 
among  recruits.  Meningitis  was  a  great  hazard  during  the  last 
war.  Influenza  still  is  a  major  threat.  During  the  intervening 
22  years  many  facts  about  it  are  becoming  clear,  but  with  present 
knowledge  effective  prevention  and  control  Is  not  possible.  Re- 
search must  be  speeded  up  and  coordinated.  It  may  tje  that 
the  nation  which  first  learns  how  to  control  Influenza  will  by 
this  knowledge  tip  the  scales  toward  victory  in  the  wars  ahead. 
No  one  now  is  coordinating  our  search  for  the  practical  pre- 
vention of  this  major  hazard  to  successful  defense.  Until  recent 
months  we  could  expect  aid  from  medical  discoveries  in  our  sister 
democracies.  Now.  In  this  country,  alone,  we  must  carry  the 
burden.     As  yet  we  have   not  gone   forward   with   it. 

When  armies  are  mobilized  certain  proven  immunizations  are 
used.  Typhoid  fever,  yes.  Smallpox,  yes — since  Jenner's  dis- 
covery of  mare  than  100  years  ago.  A  recently  developed  toxoid 
against  tetanus  Is  of  proven  value  and  will  be  used  routinely. 
Effective  immunization  against  gas  gangrene  would  be  another 
great  aid  By  a  few  months  of  coordinated  effort  on  the  part 
of  commercial,  university,  and  governmental  groups,  a  practical 
protection  against  this  majcu-  war  hazard  should  be  perfected. 
Here  Is  another  Job  for  the  coordinator. 

Our  first  concern  may  be  In  tropical  America.  I  have  discussed 
malaria.  What  about  yellow  fever?  Prevalent  throughout  large 
areas  of  South  America,  a  constant  threat  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States,  we  do  not  have  in  this  country  enough  of  the 
effective  vaccine  against  it  to  immunize  one  regiment.  In  spite 
of  the  requests  from  year  to  year.  1  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
funds  with  which  to  produce  a  reserve  supply. 

These  examples,  among  many  I  could  cite.  Illustrate  my  major 
thesis  There  are  many  diseases,  of  great  military  Importance. 
which  we  could  control  if  we  were  given  the  will,  the  authority. 
and  the  money  to  do  It. 

If  or  when  war  comes,  every  1.000,000  men  mobilized  need  7.500 
doctors  drawn  from  civil  practice.  Dentists,  nurses,  sanitary  engi- 
neers are  needed  too.  In  the  mobilization  of  4,000,000  during  the 
last  war,  more  than  a  foiirth  of  the  effective  medical  men  of  the 
country  were  called  to  the  colors.  Whole  counties  were  depleted 
of  doctors.    Many  medical  schools  were  almost  put  out  of  business. 


because  the  best  men  left  for  military  duty  We  should  not  repeat 
these  mistakes.  Today  we  should  Investigate  who  should  go,  who 
should  stay  to  practice,  to  teach,  to  operate  an  essential  civilian 
service.  We  have  no  machinery  now  to  do  this.  A  coordinator 
of  medical  and  health  preparedness  should  create  the  machinery, 
working  with  the  public  health  agencies,  the  schools,  and  the 
medical  profession  itself. 

We  have  a  shortage  of  laboratory  technicians.  Intensive  courses 
would  provide  more.  Universal  training  would  deplete  the  ranks 
of  medical  students;  yet  we  need  doctors  each  year  to  replace 
obsolescence.  Some  medical  and  other  scientists  are  vastly  more 
valuable  to  the  country  working  en  their  present  Jobs  than  they 
possibly  could  be  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  Here  are  other  tasks  for 
medical  planning  through  a  coordinator. 

Piu-ther,  let  us  consider  the  whole  problem  of  national  fitness. 
The  President  has  recommended  that  all  youth  give  1  year  to 
public  service — be  trained  during  this  time  In  some  skill.  How  fit 
are  they  from  a  physical  and  mental  viewpoint?  Enrollment  should 
include  a  careful  examination.  All  correctable  defects  should  re- 
ceive prompt  attention  As  yet,  there  Is  no  organization,  no  plan- 
ning of  an  organization  to  do  It      This  is  a  task  projected 

Let  us  consider  two  tasks  Immediately  before  us.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  employs  300.000  young  people.  Here  Is  a 
measurable  group,  beneficiaries  of  the  Government.  After  5  years 
no  plan  has  been  worked  cut  to  appraise  their  physical  status. 
Shouldnt  we  take  this  group  of  underprivileged  youth  and  apply 
our  proven  medical  science  to  relieve  their  correctable  delects? 

Employed  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  are  nearly 
2.000.000  people.  The  Nation  wants  to  use  their  services:  they, 
themselves,  want  to  serve  In  the  ways  they  can  best  contribute  to 
national  safety.  What  Is  their  physical  status?  No  one  knows.  I 
propose  that  each  of  them  be  examined;  that  we  use  methods  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  draft  boards  of  22  years  ago.  and  classify 
the  Work  Projects  Admrinistratlon  .employees  physically  Into  three 
or  four  classes  Those  qualified  to  become  good  workmen  should 
be  first  on  the  list  for  training  in  the  indtistries  now  short-handed. 
Those  who  have  remediable  defects  merit  rehabilitation.  Up  to 
now  no  agency  has  had  the  authority  or  the  money  to  do  these  two 
specific  jobs  which  seem  important  In  national  prep.iredness. 

If  cur  workers  are  malnourished,  they  cannot  be  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing what  we  need  for  defense.  Yet  every  survey  of  nutrition, 
by  whatever  method  conducted,  shows  that  malnutrition  In  this 
country  Is  widespread  and  serious.  For  example,  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  40  percent  of  the  people  are 
not  getting  a  diet  adequate  to  maintain  good  health  and  vigor. 
Eight  cut  of  every  ten  in  this  category  do  not  have  an  Income  suffi- 
cient to  purchase,  at  market  prices,  a  diet  adequate  In  amount  and 
kind:  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foods  of  which  the  Nation 
has  an  apparent  surplus  are  those  in  which  the  dietary  of  so  many 
Is  deficient — milk  and  milk  products,  citrus  fruits,  green  vegetables, 
and  meat. 

Not  through  any  pity  for  their  working  people,  but  because  their 
scientists  proved  to  them  that  It  was  an  essential  to  national  power, 
the  Germans  began  several  years  ago  to  provide  for  the  working 
masses  a  diet  better  than  ours  have  now.  We  have  made  a  beginning 
In  this  direction  throuE^h  the  food-stamp  plan  What  we  need  Is  an 
Intensive  national  drive,  with  rigid  scientific  controls,  to  use  the 
food  we  have  to  Improve  the  fitness  of  our  manpower. 

Though  I  would  not  presume  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  for  the 
whole  effort  of  health  preparedness,  each  of  the  problems  mentioned 
needs  prompt  attention.  With  authority  from  the  National  Defense 
Council,  several  committees  of  experts,  both  official  and  profes- 
sional, should  undertake  special  responsibilities.  What  seems  now 
a  huge.  Illimitable  job  is,  in  reality,  a  composite  of  measurable  tasks. 
There  Is  a  competent  person  to  do  each,  if  It  Is  assigned  to  him. 
There  Is  the  will  among  our  professions  and  among  our  citizens 
which  will  see  that  each  Is  done.  But  I  repeat,  the  first  step  Is  a 
strong  leader  in  the  National  EXefense  Council  to  see  that  the 
country's  needs  are  met  for  physical  and  mental  preparedness,  for 
health,  and  medical  mobilization,  for  peace  or  war  At  the  same 
time  he  would  serve  to  vmite  the  efforts  of  official,  professional,  com- 
mercial, and  voluntary  groups  in  our  unified  drive  for  aggressive 
strength. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  division  of  opinion  and  occasional 
dissension  among  our  professions  concerning  methods  proposed  to 
bring  better  health  and  a  higher  standard  of  medical  care  to  our 
people.  In  the  face  of  danger  It  is  the  democratic  way — even  the 
herd  instinct — to  unite  for  the  agreed  objectives  of  safety  We 
cannot  now  afford  controversies  The  preparedness  of  our  manpower 
for  national  safety  Is  not  controversial.  Given  a  hand  in  the  plan- 
ning, all  of  us  together,  official  and  professional,  can  work  out 
methods  In  which  we  all  believe. 

There  Is  no  time  for  dogged  adherence  to  outworn  patterns,  nor 
for  a  major  change  In  proved  forms  of  medical  practice.  Medical 
science  grows,  expands,  opens  up  new  possibilities  for  saving  life 
and  building  strength  In  the  application  of  Its  basic  sciences,  med- 
ical practice  must  expand  also  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the 
Nation  for  self-preservation. 

In  the  dictatorships,  the  state  Is  served  by  sacrifice  of  the  In- 
dividual and  enslavement  of  the  men  of  science.  If  our  democracy 
Is  to  stand,  we — as  doctors,  as  health  officers,  as  health  workers,  as 
citizens — of  our  own  free  will  because  we  know  it  Is  necessary,  must 
put  medical  science  to  work  now,  fully,  to  make  our  men  as  good  as 
our  machines. 
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Sad  Commcnfary  on  Democratic  Jobholders'  Con- 
vention—"They  Didn't  Cheer  in  the  Galleries" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  bOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
i  Thursday,  July  25.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ELSIE  ROBINSON 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  P.  T,  Barnum  was  right 
when  he  said,  'The  people  like  to  be  fooled,"  but  the  reaction 
to  the  recent  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago,  of  which  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  delegates  were  jobholders  en- 
joying the  largesse  of  the  New  Deal,  seems  to  cast  some  doubt 
on  Barnum's  famous  dictum.  At  least  when  a  typical  Ameri- 
can gets  fooled  he  does  not  want  the  party  which  perpetrated 
the  hoax  to  think  that  he  "got  away  with  it" — perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  great  surge  of  sentiment  throughout  the  land 
by  which  Americans  are  letting  the  President  know  that  they 
were  not  misled  by  the  "I  don't  want  a  third  term"  histrionics 
which  preceded  the  steam-roller  carnival  in  Chicago. 

Elsie  Rcbinson  was  an  experienced  and  impartial  observer 
of  the  Chicago  convention.  Her  reactions  are  illuminating. 
She  watched  the  job-holding  delegates  cheer  as  they  ap- 
plauded the  "draft  us  and  save  our  jobs"  drama,  but  she  won- 
dered about  the  eloquent  silence  of  the  galleries.  She  investi- 
gated this  curious  paradox.  With  true  reportorial  skill  she 
reveals  her  findings  in  the  following  article,  which  was  syndi- 
cated in  papers  throughout  the  country. 

The  taxpayers  and  the  job  hunters  in  the  galleries  "sat  on 
their  hands."  while  the  tax  eaters  and  the  jobholders  went 
through  their  practiced  parades  and  marched  gleefully  while 
the  superintendent  of  city  sewers  of  Chicago  chanted  his 
weird  crys  and  called  the  tunes  from  a  hide-out  beneath  the 
speakers'  platform.  Ed  Kelley.  of  Chicago,  and  Frank  Hague, 
of  New  Jtr.sey,  had  their  machines  on  the  floor,  and  their 
"Pied  Pipers"  sent  out  the  cry  "Draft  Roosevelt"  which  these 
two  new  patron  saints  of  the  Democratic  Party  had  ordered 
them  to  proclaim.  But  they  had  forgotten  the  galleries — and 
they  did  not  cheer  in  the  galleries. 

It  is  a  most  unusual  story.  But  read  It  from  the  pen  of  an 
eyewitness,  Elsie  Robinson  was  there.  She  saw  the  parade 
on  the  floor  and  obser\-ed  the  awful  silence  in  the  galleries. 
Let  her  describe  it  to  you  in  person: 

Gallxrt  Silent  as  Delegates  Cheer  F.  D.  R, 
(By  Elsie  Robln.son,  famous  magazine  writer  and  author) 

They  didn't  cheer  In  the  gallery. 

Yes;  you'll  read  differently.  They'll  tell  you  of  the  "spontaneous 
roars  of  enthusiasm"  and  the  "uncontrolled  delight"  which  met  the 
announcement  of  P  D  R  's  name  on  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  Convention.    But  It  just  wasn't  so. 

I  was  there—  and  I  know.  And  there's  no  u.se  trj-lng  to  pull 
punches  at  a  time  like  this — even  though  It  might  suit  your  prefer- 
ences or  mine  to  do  so.  The  simple  truth  Is  all  that  can  eerve  or 
save  us  in  this  era  of  fear  and  dismay. 

So  here's  the  pay-ofT  on  what  really  happened  en  Tuesday  night 
at  that  "demonstration  of  Democratic  loyalty."  Whatever  your 
position  In  our  United  States  scheme  of  things,  you  had  better  get 
the  facts  stralcht.  For,  regardless  of  party  or  politics,  tho.se  facta 
are  going  to  make  American  history  •  •  •  and  decide  yoiu- 
destiny  and  mine.  And  the  whole  thing  is  condensed  in  the  first 
line  of  this  article: 

They  didn't  cheer  in  the  gallery. 

SOMETHING  WKONO 

I  was  sitting  In  the  pre.ss  box  when  the  rumpus  started.  Won- 
dering. There's  been  something  wrong  with  this  picture  since  It 
started — but  I  couldn't  figure  it  out.  Individual  pique?  Political 
peeve?    Quien  sabe? 

But  something  wasn't  clicking — anyone  could  tell  that.  One  look 
at  the  grim  or  bored  f.ices  of  the  delegates  told  that  •  •  • 
particularly  if  you  remembered  those  hot,  hilarious  riots  of  1932. 
Riots  no  political  boss  needed  to  plan.    And  now — 

The  place  was  Jammed,  of  course.  The  word  had  gone  out  that 
Senator  Barklet  was  "polng  to  spill  the  dope;  be  the  President's 
mouthpiece;  tell   em  where  the  big  boy  stood."     So  In  they  came. 


All  those  who  had  tickets.  And  presently,  surprisingly,  these  who 
hadn't. 

The  common  people,  the  obscure  and  forgotten,  who've  never  seen 
a  convention  ticket,  who've  never  heard  the  ballyhoo  which  decided 
their  fate — In  they  came. 

Men  In  overalls;  women  In  shabby  "basement  bargains."  with 
babies  at  their  breasts  or  tugging  at  their  knees;  vinemployed  young- 
sters with  hunger  In  their  eyes,  longing  to  find  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 

ShuflUlng  throiigh  the  suddenly  opened  doers,  past  the  strangely 
welcoming  smiles  of  Chicago's  slickest  ccps — America  en  masse — 
v/ondering  what  was  what,  shuffilng  down  the  long  lobbies,  climbing 
the  long  stairs,  settling  down  at  last  in  the  gloom  and  glare  of  the 
galleries. 

JUST  BLURS  IN  GLOOM 

Par  up  there  In  the  stadium's  smoky  vault  they  sat.  Thousands 
of  pale,  inarticulate  blurs  against  the  darkne.ss.  Blurs  Immeasur- 
ably removed  from  the  colorful  crowd  of  delegates  on  the  floor,  from 
the  big  shots  on  the  platform,  from  the  chattering  "socialites"  in 
the  boxes,  gay  as  birds  of  paradise.  America's  forgotten  mUllons. 
sitting  up  there  in  the  gloom,  peering  down  through  the  mist, 
watching,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  for  the  real  stufl  to  happen. 

And  it  didn't  happen. 

Yes;  there  was  a  show.  You  know  the  program.  The  speeches, 
the  songs,  the  whoopee — all  plotted  far  in  advance,  cleverly  planned, 
carefully  drilled,  expensively  iirranged.  The  very  best  "enthusiastic 
response"  which  Messrs.  Mayor  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  and  Boss  Hague, 
of  New  Jersey,  could  possibly  contrive.  Both  of  'em  past  masters 
in  fixing  fireworks  But  for  once  the  fireworks  didn't  fix  and  the 
fuzes  fizzled — fizzled  because  they  had  forgotten  the  one  important 
thing — 

Those  faces  In  the  gallery  which  didn't  cheer! 

So  the  show  started  off  with  many  a  misgiving,  (It  always  had 
been  so  easy  before — why  should  they  doubt  their  stuff  now?)  At 
this  moment  Senator  Barkley's  voice  would  waver — drop — give  the 
tiltimate  announcement. 

"The  President  has  never  had,  and  has  not  today,  any  desire  or 
purpose  to  continue  in  the  ofHce  of  President,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
that  office,  or  to  be  nominated  by  the  convention  for  that  office." 

OVATION  doesn't  COME 

The  quaver,  the  hush,  the  announcement.  So  carefully  planned 
and  rehearsed  The  waiting  delegates,  so  thoroughly  informed. 
And  then? 

Something  went  wrong.  The  delegates  started  to  march.  The 
big  shots  started  to  cheer.  The  visiting  firemen  were  all  set  to  cut 
loose.  But  something  happened  which  upset  the  expectations 
and  scuttled  the  beautiful  dreams — 

They  didn't  cheer  in  the  galleries. 

A  mechanical  dribble  of  mass  marching.  Most  of  the  delegates 
Bitting  apathetically  while  their  leaders  stumbled  forward,  feebly, 
with  half-furled  flags.  A  trained  voice  shrieking  "Alabama  wanta 
Roosevelt!  Arkansas  wants  Roosevelt!  Arizona  wants  Roosevelt!" 
But  never  an  answering  cheer  to  prove  that  all  America  wanted 
Roosevelt! 

Never  a  cheer  from  those  waiting,  watching  galleries! 

RNDS  ANSWER  IN  GALLERIES 

No  cheers?  No  mobs?  Only  this  obvious,  synthetic  response?  8o 
what? 

I  decided  to  discover — left  my  seat — mounted  by  myriad  steps  to 
those  glum  and  glowering  galleries.    Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  there 
should  be  spontaneous  sizz-bocm-bah.     Here,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
W.  P.  A.,  the  ramparts  of  relief. 
But  there  wasn't! 

Silent  they  sat,  those  nameless  millions — watching  and  waiting 
for  the  real  works.     Slant-eyed  and  cynical,  they  regarded  the  me- 
chanical   monkeyshlnes    of    the    marionettes    on    the    floor,    so    far 
below       With    infinite    boredom    they    listened    to    their    dictated 
ballyhoo. 
There  weren't  any  cheers  in  the  gallery. 
]        Mayor  Kelly  might  and  did  enthuse.     The  bands  might  thunder 
I    and  the  organ   might   peal,  but   the  regiments  of  the   ragged  and 
I    hopeless    weren't    giving    any    smiles    or    swe^    kisses.      They    had 
j    come    looking   for   action.      They    were    sick    of    projects     •      •     • 
sick  of  relief     •     •     •     sick  of  charity  or  paternalism  under  any 
\    name.     They   had   come   seeking   the   old.    self-respecting   way   of 
I    living  and  giving.     The  old  American  way  of  life. 

And  they  hadn't  found  it.  They'd  seen  a  mechanized  merry- 
go-round  instead.  And.  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  It  was  a 
flop. 

TTiat's  the  truth  of  what  happened  on  Tuesday  evening,  July 
16,  in  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago. 

CROWD    DISILLUSIONED 

I  don't  like  to  record  that  truth.  I'm  not  a  political  writer.  I'm 
Just  one  of  those  wishful  thinkers  who  saw.  In  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, the  hope  and  .solution  of  our  American  system — our  Ameri- 
can problem.     But  there   was  no  answer. 

There  came.  Tue.sday  night,  the  cruele.st  disillusionment  that 
has  ever  been  handed  to  the  voters  of  America.     •     •     • 

And  I  saw  their  roused,  resentful  answer  to  that  disillusionment. 

The   galleries   did   not   cheer. 

Parley  might  smile,  Kelly  might  thunder.  Barkley  might  pletul. 

But    those    silent    galleries    knew    their    own    hearts'    need — and 

hunger.    They  remembered  what  the  man  who  did  not  come  once  had 

'    meant  to  them.     They  remembered  their  timid  dreams     •     •     • 
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their  final,  reckless  tnist.     They 


their  reluctant  hopes     •     • 
remembered — 

And  their  trust  turned  to  ashes  within  them. 

He  had  not  come — the  man  they  had  trusted.  He  had  not 
spoken  "Yes"  or  "No "  He  had  postponed  and  denied  •  •  • 
had  sent,  at  last,  a  message  which  any  man  might  meld  to  his 
own  desire. 

They  had  come  seeking  an  answer.  But  there  was  no  answer. 
The  floor  might  turn  on  a  spotlight  and  put  oa  a  show  •  •  • 
but  the  gallery  did  not  cheer. 


Republican  National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HERBERT  HOOV"ER 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  .'Speaker,  pursuant  to  privilege 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  very  able  address  delivered  by  former  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Hoover,  before  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention recently  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  address  is  as 
follows: 

We  are  here  faced  with  the  task  of  saving  America  for  free  men. 
The  whole  world  is  in  confusion.  Two-thirds  of  the  world  Is  at 
war.  Twenty  nations  have  become  the  stamping  ground  of  militant 
despotism.  Almost  everywhere  In  the  Old  World  the  light  of  liberty 
for  which  men  have  struggled  and  died  has  gone  Into  a  long  night. 
Men  and  nations  have  lost  their  moral  and  spiritual  moorings. 
Even  In  America  our  system  of  liberty  has  been  weakened  We 
are  divided  in  mind  and  fearful.  And  confusion  In  liberal  nations 
Is  made  worse  by  the  spread  of  Incompetence  In  government. 

The  world  has  survived  confusion  before.  And  men  have  grown  In 
soul  and  safety  But  hew?  Because  some  organizations  of  men 
have  stood  solid  They  stood  not  because  they  knew  the  solutions 
to  all  these  confusions,  not  even  because  they  have  the  power  to 
find  solution.  They  stood  firm  and  they  held  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion— until  the  furies  passed,  because  they  held  to  certain  positive 
principles  of  life,  of  morals,  of  spiritual  values. 

SAVED  THI  NATION 

In  a  time  of  confusion  the  action  of  a  Republican  convention  80 
years  ago  saved  this  Nation  for  free  men.  And  free  men  of  two 
generations  built  It  Into  unparalleled  greatness. 

Upon  thla  party  again  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  men  for  the  next  two  generations.  The  Republican 
Party  again  accepts  that  responsibility  here  and  now 

Our  party  Is  not  concerned  here  with  petty  or  factional  issues  or 
minor  crttlclsms. 

This  crisis  In  America  Is  no  sudden  blow.  We  have  witnes-sed  a 
steady  sapping  of  our  system  of  liberty  and  the  mismanagement 
of  government  for  the  last  8  3rear8.  During  all  this  time  we  have 
had  10.000.000  chronically  unemployed.  18.000.000  of  our  fellow 
Americans  have  been  continuously  on  relief.  Agriculture  has  been 
held  afloat  by  Government  subsidies  Unending  deftclts  and  huge 
Increases  In  debt  threaten  the  financial  stability  of  the  Government. 
Our  Industry  and  business  are  hesitant  and  are  afraid.  In  this 
decade,  we  have  actually  decreased  In  national  Income  and  national 
wealth  for  the  first  time  In  150  years.  America  has  gone  backward. 
The  human  consequance  is  that  one-third  of  our  people  are  frozen 
to  poverty. 

■ESTTLT  or  INCOMPETZNCK 

This  condition  is  not  an  Inheritance  from  the  Inevitable  world 
depression  which  followed  the  last  World  War,  It  Is  the  result  of 
Incompetence  In  government.  We  were  on  the  way  to  recovery  in 
1932.  Every  other  democracy  had  recovered  from  that  depression 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war. 

Now.  economically  weakened  for  the  past  8  years,  we  are  faced 
with  mismanaged  national  defense. 

And  this  new  world  war  Is  no  sudden  blow.  It  comes  from  the 
destruction  of  systems  of  liberty  In  the  Old  World  Since  the  last 
World  War  over  a  billion  human  beings  In  Europ>e  and  Asia  have 
been  shaken  by  revolutions.  The  Insidious  poisons  of  men's  minds 
from  this  cauldron  sweep  over  us. 

And  now  with  thla  war  one  Uberty-Iovlng  country  after  another 
has  been  submerged.  Our  Indignation,  our  sympathies,  and  our 
fears  are  desperately  involved  In  their  heroic  struggles  for  freedom. 

And  now  Prance,  who  tended  the  cradle  of  our  liberties,  has 
fallen.  But  the  spirit  of  a  great  race  does  not  die.  Prance  will  rise 
•gain. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  world  cataclysm,  whatever  the  so- 
lution of  our  domesUc  crisis,  the  pattern  of  this  world  will  not 


again  be  the  same.  EMctatorshlps,  totalitarian  ecmcmlcs,  and  mili- 
tarism will  long  continue  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth  New  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces  will  be  loosened  upon  the  world 

To  be  prepared,  we  must  at  once  undertake  seven  stern  tasks. 

First    We  must  restore  and   revitalize  liberty  in  America 

Second.  We  mtist  restore  and  rebuild  morals  in  government. 

Third.  We  mu-t  restore  decent  life  and  living  to  one-third  of  our 
farmers  and  workers,  who  have  been  chronlcaUy  submerged  by  the 
New  Deal. 

Fourth.  We  must  restore  competence  to  government. 

Fifth  We  must  prepare  this  Nation  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sixth  We  must  develop  and  maintain  foreign  policies  that  keep 
us  out  of  these  wars  unless  we  are  attacked.  We  .should  facilitate 
all  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom  in  procuring  materials  and 
munitions,  but  subject  to  definite  limitations  which  keep  us  out 
of  war. 

Seventh.  We  must  recall  our  people  from  the  flnbblness  of  the 
New  Deal.  We  must  reestablish  stamina,  character,  and  ideals. 
We  must  regenerate  hope  and  confidence  In  America. 

WEAKENING  SmUCTntE  OF  LIBEUTT 

Let  us  first  examine  the  weakening  of  the  structure  of  liberty 
in  our  Nation. 

There  is  a  far  larger  war  In  the  world  today  than  a  war  of  tanks 
and  airplanes.  It  Is  even  more  dangerous  to  America  That  is  a 
war  of  hostile  ideas,  philosophies,  and  systems  of  government. 
There  are  no  neutral.s  in  that  war.     That  is  where  we  have  to  fight. 

From  this  va^t  seething  laboratory  of  the  Old  World  In  revolu- 
tion we  can  find  warnings  of  the  fate  of  demGcracy. 

Per  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  war  of  1914  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  up  to  the  Russian  border  had  been 
struggling  upward  toward  liberty.  These  people  In  20  races  had 
attained  a  large  degree  of  free  government — free  speech,  free 
worship,  orderly  Justice,  and  free  enterprise.  After  that  war, 
liberty  and  peace  seemed  assured  to  the  world. 

And  then  In  le.ss  than  20  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  these 
people  surrendered  freedom  for  bondage  under  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. This  abandonment  of  liberty  has  been  the  most  gigantic 
revolution  In  history. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  the  Invited  guest  of  some  12  European 
countries.  That  gave  me  a  unique  opportunity  to  Inquire  Into 
some   things  that   might   help    the   American   people. 

LIBERTY    WEAKENED 

I  wanted  to  know  more  of  what  ideas  and  pressures  had  plunged 
these  nations  Into  dictatorships. 

There  will  flash  into  your  minds  that  It  was  communism, 
fascism,  or  nazi-lsm.  That  is  not  what  I  refer  to  They  were  the 
effect.  I  was  seeking  the  cause  Liberty  had  been  weakened  long 
before  the  dictators  rose  under  those  banners.  There  was  a  long 
poignant  drama  before  the  last  act  In  this  gigantic  tragedy  of 
civilization. 

There  were  many  disintegrating  forces.  But  also,  in  every  single 
case  before  the  rise  of  totalitarian  governments,  there  had  been  a 
period  dominated  by  economic  planners.  Each  of  these  nations 
had  an  era  under  starry-eyed  men  who  believed  that  they  could 
plan  and  force  the  economic  life  of  the  people  Th^y  believed  that 
was  the  way  to  correct  abu.se  or  to  meet  emergencies  In  systems 
of  free  enterprise.  They  exalted  the  state  as  the  solvent  of  all 
economic  problems. 

BUREAUCRATIC   GOVERNMENT 

These  men  thought  they  were  liberals.  But  they  also  thought 
they  could  have  economic  dictatorship  by  bureaucracy,  and  at  the 
same  time  pref^erve  free  speech,  orderly  Justice,  and  free  govern- 
ment. They  can  be  called  the  totalitarian  liberals.  They  were 
the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  New  Deal 

These  men  were  not  Communists  or  Fascists.  But  they  mixed 
these  Ideas  Into  free  systems  It  Is  true  that  Communists  and 
Fascists  were  round  about.  They  formed  popular  fronts  and  gave 
applause. 

These  so-called  liberals  shifted  the  relation  of  government  to 
free  enterprise  from  that  of  umpire  to  controller  Directly  or  in- 
directly they  politically  controlled  credit,  prices,  and  production  of 
Industry,  farmer,  and  labor.  They  devalued,  pimip-prlmed.  and 
Inflated.  They  controlled  private  business  by  Government  compe- 
tition, by  regulation,  and  by  taxes.  They  met  every  failure  with 
demands  for  more  and  more  p>ower  of  control.  And  they  employed 
that  handmaiden  of  power,  named  "Gimme  a  Billion,  Quick  " 

Theee  leaders  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  driving  power  of  free 
economic  life  is  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  men 

When  It  was  too  late  they  discovered  that  every  time  they 
stretched  the  arm  of  government  into  private  enterprise,  except 
to  correct  abuse,  then  .somehow,  somewhere  men's  minds  and  Judg- 
ments became  confused  At  once  men  became  fearful  and  hesitant. 
Initiative  slackened.   Industry   slowed   down    In   production. 

GOVERNMENT     DEBT     MOUNTED 

Then  came  chronic  unemployment  and  frantic  Government 
spending  in  effort  to  support  the  unemployed  Government  debts 
mounted.  And  finally  Government  credit  was  undermined  Out 
of  the  miseries  of  their  people  there  grew  prestsure  groups — 
business,  labor,  farmers,  demanding  relief  or  special  privilege. 
Class  hate  poisoned  cooperation. 

Does  this  sound  unfamiliar  to  you? 

It  was  all  thtse  confu  ions  which  rang  down  the  curtain  upon 
liberty.     Frxistrated  and  despairing,  these  hundreds  of  niillious  of 
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people  voluntarily  voted  the  ppwers  of  government  to  the  man  on 
horseback  as  the  only  way  out.  They  did  It  In  the  hope  of 
preserving  themselves  from  want  and  poverty.  They  did  It  In  hope 
of  preserving  their  national  Independence. 

And  that  blight  of  totalitarian  liberalism  even  spread  to  Great 
Britain  In  1929  But  that  Uberty-Iovlng  people  overthrew  It  In 
1931  The  British  fully  recovered  prosperity  In  1934.  The  blight 
swept  over  France  In  1936  under  Premier  Blum  and  the  French  at- 
tempted to  escape  collapse  by  voting  his  government  out  In  1938. 
But  their  productive  life  was  so  injured  that  they  are  paying  In 
blood.  In  tears,  and  defeat. 

Need  I  carry  this  analogy  further? 

This  is  a  battle  which  Americans  bad  better  not  lose. 

OUR  TOTALJTARIAM  T.TWCTATJt 

We  have  now  had  8  years  of  experience  with  our  own  totalitarian 
liberals.  Battling  against  all  the  nattiral  forces  of  recovery,  they 
succeeded  In  stabilizing  depression. 

What  Is  more.  In  forcing  their  economic  measures  upon  us  they 
have  given  even  deeper  wounds  to  liberty.  Their  headlines  In  his- 
tory would  be:  Vast  powers  to  President;  Vast  extension  of  bu- 
reaucracy; Supreme  Court  decides  against  New  Deal;  Attack  on 
Supreme  Court:  Court  loaded  with  totalitarian  liberals;  Congress 
surrenders  power  of  purse  by  blank  checks  to  President:  Will  of 
legislators  weakened  by  patronage  and  political  pie;  Attacks  on 
business;  Stirring  class  hate:  Pressure  groups  stimulated:  Mens 
rights  disregarded  by  boards  and  investigations;  Resentment  at  free 
opposition;  Attempt  to  discredit  free  press. 

Certainly  the  New  Deal  has  not  been  allergic  to  power.  And  now 
fed  fat  on  power  they  demand  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt  That 
is  not  a  mere  violation  of  tradition.  It  is  a  violation  of  a  funda- 
mental restraint  on  power  In  this  Republic. 

But  we  Republicans  would  welcome  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate. 
For  this  battle  must  be  fought  out  under  the  guns  of  debate. 

RESTORATION  OF  AMXSICAN  LIVING 

One  of  our  Republican  tasks  is  to  restore  security  of  living  and 
hope  to  those  40.000.000  Americans — farmers  and  workers — -who  are 
today  plunged  Into  Insecurity  or  destitution  Restoration  of  Jobs 
to  10.000,000  unemployed  Is  the  first  step  to  lift  this  mass  of  poverty. 
It  Is  the  first  step  to  relief  of  farmers.  It  is  the  first  step  to  balanc- 
ing our  Budget. 

Unemployment  is  not  a  chronic  disease  of  a  free  system  It  Is 
a  disease  of  governmental  Interference  with  that  system  The.se 
Jobs  can  be  restored  alone  by  the  restoration  of  the  vitality  of  free 
enterprise. 

Let  me  say  at  once  I  am  not  Interested  in  free  enterprise  because 
it  Is  a  property  system.  I  am  Interested  In  It  because  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  liberty  can  be  sustained  only  by  economic  liberty. 
They  are  indlssolubly  bound  In  a  common  fate.  I  am  Interested 
In  free  enterprise  because  it  Is  the  one  dynamic  force  by  which  we 
can  restore  Jobs  to  our  people. 

INDIVIDUAL     ENTERPRISE 

It  was  dynamic  Individual  enterprise  which  raised  the  country 
from  insignificance  to  greatness.  It  was  not  government  that  put 
these  prairies  under  the  plow.  It  was  not  government  that  flung 
these  railways  across  a  continent.  It  was  not  government  that 
built  these  great  factories  or  cities.  It  was  not  government  that 
built  these  millions  of  churches  or  added  this  wealth  of  music, 
art.  and  literature. 

Is  this  Nation  to  be  a  great  national  work-shop  or  a  vast  eleemosy-- 
nary   In-^titutlon?     We   cannot   exist   two-thirds  workers   and   one- 
third  dependents. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  people  are  fearful  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  evidence  of  their  fears  and  loss  of  confidence  Is  when  they 
postpone  the  building  of  homes.  It  shows  when  they  fail  to  Im- 
prove and  construct  factories  to  produce  the  new  goods  to  whicn 
science  and  invention  beckon  our  energies.  Let  me  give  you  Just 
one  figure.  , 

'  POINTS  WrrH  PRIDE 

The  New  Deal  points  with  pride  to  Its  housing  schemes  In  the 
7  years  before  the  New  Deal,  and  with  no  subsidies,  a  free  America 
built  3.437.000  new  family  units  of  housing.  During  the  whole 
New  Deal  with  all  lis  subsidies,  America  has  built  1,737,000  new 
units.    They  no  doubt  have  some  more  "on  order." 

There  can  be  a  free  economy  in  America  which  releases  the 
productive  energies  of  men.  Or  there  can  be  a  dictated  economy. 
These  cannot  be  mixed.  A  free  economy  means  sweat,  turmoil, 
competition— hard  at  times  If  you  choose.  It  means  ever-new 
wrongs  that  must  be  righted,  but  It  means  also  resistless  growth 

and  progress.  ,..,., 

The  restoration  of  confidence  does  not  require  exploitation  or 
monopoly.  A  free  people  can  no  more  tolerate  private  economic 
power  without  checks  and  balances  than  we  can  tolerate  political 
power  without  balances  and  checks.  But  In  effecting  great  re- 
forms there  Is  a  dividing  line.  Upon  the  right  of  this  line  Is 
cure  of  abuse  and  solution  of  marginal  problems.  On  the  left 
of  It  is  dictation  and  tyranny  and  discouragement  of  production. 
We  must  now  reform  the  reforms. 

LOSSES    CAN    BB    REPAIRED 

A  confident,  alert,  alive,  and  free  people  can  quickly  repair 
losses,  repay  debts,  and  bury  mistakes. 

In  the  meantime  while  we  are  getting  otw  economic  machine 
back  to  work  we  must  care  for  those  who  suffer.  It  was  a  Re- 
publican administration  In   1930  that  first  announced  we  cannot 


allow  Americans  to  go  hungry  and  cold  from  no  fault  of  their 
own.  We  organized  and  prevented  it.  It  was  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration which  first  started  relief  for  farmers. 

But  wholesale  relief  cannot  go  on  forever.  No  government  can 
carry  this  deficit  indefinitely.  We  must  restore  these  people  to  self- 
support  -  before  the  money  falls.  These  people  want  work.  The 
Nation  needs  their  work.  They  want  their  self-respect  restored 
through   productive   Jobs. 

That  can  come  only  through  a  change  of  administration. 

That  brings  me  to  restoration  of  morals  In  government. 

Does  anyone  In  the  United  States  doubt  that  the  New  Deal  has 
built  up  the  most  gigantic  political  machine  to  control  the  vote 
ever  known  In  this  country? 

What  of   the  abundantly  proved  misuse  of  relief  for  politics? 

What  of  this  shady  substitution  of  political  patronage  for  the 
merit  system? 

What  of  this  vicious  building  of  city  machines  through  handing 
them  gigantic  Federal  funds  to  expend? 

What  of  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  for  partisan  propaganda? 

The  whole  business  stank  to  an  extent  that  the  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats  Joined  with  Republicans  in  Congress  in  passing  new 
laws  trying  to  stop  this  political  corruption. 

PHONE    USX    INCREASED 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  on  the  New  Deal  has  probably  been 
to  Increase  the  use  of  the  telephone  instead  of  the  typewriter. 

Today  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  New  Deal 
political  oflQceholders  who  are  the  officers  over  an  army  of  10.000.000 
voters  who  receive  Government  benefits.  A  modern  explanation 
of  the  New  Deal  method  would  be  that  elections  have  been  taken 
Into  protective  custody. 

There  Is  no  time  tonight  to  go  into  the  whole  field  of  Intellectual 
and  financial  morals  of  the  New  Deal.  They  will  be  amplified  in 
this  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  this  debate  we  ought  to  have  an  election — not  an 
auction. 

Is  all  this  liberalism?     Liberals  fought  these  things  for  centuries. 

Does  not  the  citizen  lose  faith  In  the  moral  standards  when  he 
sees    such    Government    dealings? 

There  can  be  no  double  standard  of  morals  in  a  republic.  For 
ideals  must  be  served  with  clean  hands. 

COMPETENCE    IN   GOVERNMENT 

Let  us  for  a  moment  explore  the  question  of  competence  in 
government,   as   distinguished   from    philosophy   and   morals. 

There  can  be  monstrosities  In  broad  policies  of  government  be- 
yond those  that  merely  cost  money.  They  can  Jeopardize  the 
Republic.    I  may  mention  a  few  samples.    You  will  have  others. 

My  first  comment  is  that  competence  In  government  is  not  alone 
laws  ai.d  policies  It  Is  the  capable  administration  of  them.  That 
means  the  quality  and  experience  of  the  men  and  women  doing  the 
Job      Many  good  objectives  have  gone  wrong  up  that  alley. 

For  50  years  the  American  people  have  fought  to  dig  out  the 
spoils  system.  Our  people  built  a  great  dyke  of  competence  through 
nonpolitlcal  selection  by  merit.  At  one  time  80  percent  of  Fed- 
eral servants  were  employed  that  way.  Today  one-half  of  its 
officials  have  never  passed  a  merit  examination.  That  Is.  however, 
a  minor  part  of  the  subject.  I  cannot  discuss  Its  major  aspects 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  In  personalities. 

My  second  example  of  the  consequences  of  incompetence  In  gov- 
ernment relates  to  continued  deficits  and  mounting  national  debt 
In  peacetime.  It  Is  a  dull  subject  And  like  any  chronic  disease 
we  "sort  of  get  u.sed  to  It."  Deficits,  debts.  Infiations,  and  their 
spawn  on  managed  currency  have  been  the  curse  of  the  earth  ever 
since  the  last  war.  They  are  Inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  every 
fallen  democracy. 

We  are  still  alive  and  therefore  I  make  two  mild  suggestions. 
These  deficits  are  partly  the  natural  results  of  pressures  that  arise 
from  stabilized  depression. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  release  national  energies  that  make 
productive  Jobs. 

Thereby  we  would  restore  the  national  Income  from  the  present 
seventy  billions  to  the  one  hundred  billions  it  ought  to  be  today. 
Thereby  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  increase  auto- 
matically. Thereby  the  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  would  decrease 
automatically. 

These  deficits  are  partly  due  to  men  who.  no  matter  what  they 
say.  show  no  comprehension  that  the  money  which  they  spend 
comes  from  the  sweat  of  people  who  toll  and  produce.  Now  the 
ordinary  peacetime  expenses  of  the  Government  have  Increased 
from  about  four  billion  under  Republicans  to  nine  biUlon  under 
the  "abundant  life" 

My  other  suggestion  Is  that  somehow,  somewhere  we  might  pare 
a  little  off  the  abundance  without  hurting  anybody  but  office- 
holders But  these  men  cannot  stop  spending.  It  is  in  their 
blood.     And  It  is  part  of  the  new  economics. 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  long  past  the  danger  sign  and  its 
speed   Is   increasing.     It   already   weakens  our   national   defense. 

One  source  of  the  Intellectual  depression  today  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
gay  dismissal  of  his  fantastic  national  debt  by  the  idea  that 
Americans  do  not  owe  It,  because  we  owe  It  to  Americans. 

MUST    BE    PAID 

You  and  your  grocer  are  both  Americans.  You  might  ask  your 
grocer  If  he  would  not  concede  the  same  Idea.  The  fact  is  this 
debt  represents  the  self-denial  of  those  who  have  tolled  and  saved. 
They  have  a  large  part  of  their  savings  In  that  debt. 
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Their  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  million  Insurance  policies, 
and  their  thirty  million  savlngH  and  bank  aocounu  are  in  it.  Our 
children  will  have  to  pay  it. 

And  in  another  direction  these  deficits  and  debts  are  becoming 
the  explosives  which  wUl  destroy  the  whole  of  our  social  reforms. 
During  these  8  jrears  the  New  Deal  ha.s  given  hovirly  advertising  to 
their  advances  In  the  social  field.     There  have  been  advances. 

We  sorely  need  them.  We  always  will  need  them.  Republicans 
builded  them  over  years.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
protection  for  labor,  the  farmers,  the  old.  and  the  destitute.  Our 
quarrel  is  with  method  and  Incompetence  In  administration.  But 
the  torpedo  prepared  for  these  services  is  that  the  Nation  is  not 
allowed  to  produce  enough  goods  and  wealth  to  foot  the  bill  lor 
them. 

They  cannot  be  long  paid  by  the  magic  of  borrowed  iiMDney. 

cmuiiNCT 

My  third  sample  of  the  higher  Incompetence  is  the  purchase  of 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  world's  gold  supply.  We  bought  it  by 
giving  foreigners  our  commodities  and  our  Investments.  We  have 
burled  nineteen  billions  mostly  in  a  hole  at  Port  Knox. 

The  foreigners  got  our  property  at  depression  prices.  We  paid  a 
high  price  for  this  metal. 

You  have  often  been  reminded  of  the  legend  of  King  Midas.  Today 
that  legend  bears  more  ctueful  examination.  Midas  also  had  the 
starry-eyed  notion  that  he  could  benefit  the  kingdom  if  he  had  the 
power  to  ttim  his  commodities  into  gold. 

The  gods  gave  him  the  power.  And  when  he  finished  he  had  a 
great  pile  of  gold  but  no  commodities.  Then  he  assembled  another 
commission  for  advice.  The  god  Bacchus  advised  him  to  Jump  in  a 
certain  river.     He  came  out  with  donkeys  ears. 

FACC  L06S  or   $19,000,000,000 

Even  Midas  did  not  undertake  to  operate  on  silver.  He  left  that 
to  the  New  Deal. 

Unless  we  quickly  restore  the  vitality  of  this  pile  of  dead  gold. 
this  Nation  will  face  a  loss  of  the  whole  nineteen  billions  of  it. 
We  should  start  by  putting  It  In  circulation  at  home.  We  should 
start  putting  it  in  circulation  abroad  by  swapping  it  for  useful 
metals  which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce 

We  would  far  better  have  many  years'  stock  of  manganese, 
nickel,  tungsten,  and  tin  than  the  so-called  precious  metals. 
These  we  may  need  for  national  defense. 

PREPASXDNXSS 

There  are  other  major  Incomjsetences  in  government  which  I 
could  well  discuss.  There  are  agriculture  and  relief.  But  tonignt 
my  last  example  is  national  defense. 

Mr  Roosevelt  recently  broadcast  an  alibi  that  preparedness  had 
been  neglected  by  Republican  administrations. 

KATTONAI.    F1lEPAIl£DNi:SS 

In  the  6  years  of  peaceful  world  outlook  before  the  New  Deal 
we  had  spent  about  six  hundred  eighty  million  a  year  on  our 
preparedness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  considered  we 
were  spending  too  much  on  it. 

He  supported  the  Democratic  platform  in  1932  which  implied 
that.  And  in  1934  he  drastically  reduced  otir  defense  to  five  hun- 
dred fifty  million,  lopping  off  twenty  millions  from  the  Air  Corps 
alone.  And  that  year  he  reduced  the  number  of  commissioned 
naval  graduates  by  one-half. 

The  Interlude  would  seem  to  weaken  the  alibi. 

Nazl-lsm  In  Germany  and  our  New  Deal  both  rose  to  power  in 
1933.  During  these  dangerous  years  our  Republicans  in  Congress 
supported  repeated  Increases  In  defense  appropriations  until  they 
reached  one  thousand  four  hundred  mlUion  a  year.  In  these  6 
years  the  New  Deal  has  spent  six  and  two-tenths  billions. 

What  have  we  got  for  that  enormous  sum? 

^-  TTNPREPAJtED  rOS    DEFCNSS 


After  all  that  expenditure  we  are  told  we  are  wholly  unprepared 
to   defend    ourselves. 

Our  military  leaders  say  to  the  Congress  we  are  not  organized 
for  modern  war;  we  do  not  have  more  than  75,000  fully  equipped 
men. 

Despite  the  growing  menace  m  the  air,  and  the  expenditxire  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  on  the  air  force  in  the 
last  6  years.  General  Arnold  says  not  half  a  dozen  of  our  Army 
planes  are  modem. 

If  we  spend  another  six  and  two-tenths  billions  and  get  no  more 
actual  defense  than  from  the  last  six  and  two-tenths  billions,  no- 
body will  be  afraid  of  us. 

Yet  the  lives  of  our  children  the  fate  of  our  Nation,  the  future 
of  our  civilization  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  risk  failure.  This  is 
another  battle  wlilch  America  better  not  lose. 

ItXtKICN    RELATIONS 

The  first  line  of  our  national  defense  is  clear,  realistic,  and 
sober  foreign  policies,  directed  to  secure  respect,  good  will,  and 
peace. 

Tt*  realize  that  ideal,  during  the  whole  12  years  of  Republican 
administrations  after  the  last  Armistice  we  strove  to  keep  the  face 
of  clvili2«tion  turned  toward  good  will  and  peace  Americans 
saved  Europe  and  Russia  from  collapse  in  famine.  Americans  led 
the  advance  on  methods  of  international  controversy  by  peaceful 
means.  We  led  the  world  to  reduce  naval  arms  and  lifted  billions 
from  the  backs  of  all  who  tolled.  We  led  In  constructive  pro- 
posals for  land  disarmament.  We  set  a  moral  standard  in  the 
world  by  refusal  to  recognize  the  murderous  regime  in  Russia. 
We  refused  to  Issue  a  Conununist  licence  to  undermine  oiu  insti- 


tutions. We  had  organized  a  world  conference  to  stabilize  cur- 
rencies and  by  removing  trade  barriers  to  give  the  world  a  chance. 
ThAt  conference  was  scuttled  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  Itilled  the 
last   hope  of   world  cooperation. 

The  immense  task  now  Is  to  shape  our  foreign  policies  to  protect 
us  from  the  conflagrations  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  is  no  such  liwng  as  our  isolation  from  wars  which  envelop 
two-thirds  of  all  the  people  In  the  wcrld.  The  Monroe  Ekxtrine 
alone  is  the  negation  of  that.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  economic 
Isolation.  ThotK?  shocks  Jam  through  tlie  doors  of  our  farmers  and 
our  workers  every  hour 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  isolation.  These  violations  of 
treaties  and  agreements  raise  dangers  to  the  relf;n  of  law  everywhere. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  intellectual  and  tpirltual  isolation.  Emo- 
tions come  through  the  air  in  every  telegraphed  and  printed  word. 

NATIONAL  TTNTrr 

From  all  this  there  are  shifting  dangers  in  which  the  Nation 
should  have  common  counsel  that  we  may  have  national  unity  In 
a  few  days  this  convention  will  have  chosen  our  national  leader. 
The  President  will  be  able  to  secure  from  him  the  views  of  our  party 
upon  those  transcendent  questions 

Today  a  thousand  tragedies  to  mankind  crash  one  after  another. 
Our  emotions  are  inflamed.  We  are  hostile  to  totalitarian  ideas. 
We  resent  aggression  We  are  Indignant  at  bruUlity.  Our  national 
sjmpathtes  are  with  democracies  fighting  for  their  freedom. 

But  here  and  now  America  must  summon  reason  to  control  emo- 
tion. The  greatest  quality  of  men  In  danger,  second  only  to  courage, 
is  cool,  deliljerate  action  Tliat  is  equally  the  necessity  in  a  nation. 
An  Idealism  as  never  before  must  keep  its  feot  on  the  grounds  of 
realism. 

TIMZ  rOR   PRXP.^R-^TION 

The  first  policy  of  calm  realism  is  not  to  exaggerate  our  Imme- 
diate dangers.  Every  whale  that  spouts  is  not  a  submarine.  The 
3.000  miles  of  ocean  is  still  a  protection.  The  air  forces,  tanks,  and 
armies  of  Europe  are  useless  to  uttack  us  unless  th?y  estubhsh 
bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  do  that  they  must  first  press 
our  Navy.    It  can  stop  anything  in  sight  now. 

The  second  policy  in  realism  is  competent  preparedness.  We 
must  be  armed  so  tliat  no  foreign  nation  will  entertain  the  dan- 
gerous thought  of  starting  over  these  3. COO  miles  of  ocean  We  must 
be  so  prepared  that  wc  can  rely  solely  upon  our  own  right  arm. 

We  need  a  Navy  powerful  as  never  before  Rather  than  a  vast 
accumulation  of  arms,  we  must  have  an  indu.?try  tuned  up  to  turn 
out  war  machines  faster  and  better  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  need  a  trained  personnel  of  keymen  in  reserve.  We  have  the 
resources,  the  genius,  the  Industry  to  make  us  impregnable 

But  preparedness  is  not  only  making  armies  and  navies  It  must 
be  supported  by  a  sound  national  finance,  national  economy,  and  a 
restored  productivity  of  our  people 

And  before  we  can  have  preparedness  we  must  have  competent 
organization  in  Washington 

New  Deal  po'itics  will  never  "make  tyranny  tremble."  I  suppose 
we  might  frighten  tyrants  by  appointing  another  board  to  advise 
the   advisory  commission  of   the  Council  of  National   Defense. 

The  third  of  realistic  policies  bears  upon  supplies  of  materials 
and  munitions  to  those  nations  who  are  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom. My  belief  is  that  we  should  facilitate  them  in  every  way 
subject  to  two  limitations.  First,  that  it  involves  no  action  which 
takes  us  to  war.  and,  second,  that  as  liberty  lives  by  law  we  must 
act  wltbm  the  law. 

PEACZ   OR    WAR 

Today  many  of  our  citizens,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
considerinej  peace  or  war  with  the  totalitarian  governments. 

The  most  vital  reali.«m  in  all  our  relations  requires  that  we  keep 
out  of  these  wars  unless  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  attacked. 

It  Is  a  solemn  determination.  Our  price  of  war  Is  the  lives  of 
our  sons  and  the  poverty  of  our  grandchildren  But  we  are  here 
also  considering  the  fate  of  our  Nation  and  the  fate  of  liberty  in 
the  world. 

It  is  nonsen.se  that  we  cannot  defend  freedom  here  even  If  the 
Old  World  falls  Our  ancestors,  with  sparse  population  and  re- 
sources for  the  first  50  years  of  this  Republic,  sustained  liberty  here 
when  most  of  the  world  was  ruled  by  despots  We  can  do  It  sigain 
if  we  have  to. 

And  the  spirits  of  American  boys  burled  in  Flanders  22  years  ago 
rise  before  us  today  to  warn  us  that  we  can  make  war  but  we  cannot 
assure  liberty  m  the  Old  World. 

The  hope  of  mankind  and  the  hope  of  civilization  Is  that  democ- 
racy STir\'ive  on  this  continent.  Those  who  advocate  war  should 
never  forget  one  thing.  The  first  nece.'-sity  of  any  great  war  is  to 
set  up  dictatorship  France  and  England  were  compelled  to  do  bo. 
But  with  our  already  weakened  structure  of  liberty  and  the  fabulous 
national  debt  we  shall  have,  and  the  mania  for  power  of  the  New 
Deal,  we  would  be  generations  in  restoring  free  men  in  America. 
We  should  be  sacrificing  the  la.«;t  sanctuary  of  liberty  in  the  world 
in  the  belief  that  we  are  defending  liberty. 

MORE    HARM    THAN    GOOD 

Those  who  feel  we  shculd  Intervene  in  this  war  should  take  note 
of  other  realistic  reasons  whv  we  should  keep  out.  If  we  Join,  we 
snail  in  otir  own  unpreparedness  require  2  or  3  years  to  make  our- 
selves effective.  That  will  be  too  late.  In  the  meantime  we  should 
req\ilre  the  whole  energies  cf  American  ind'  stry  to  arm  our8?lve8. 
For  us  to  declare  war  would  do  the  Allies  more  harm  than  good. 

The  final  realism  is  that  if  we  are  to  keep  cool  and  not  stimulate 
war  there  must  be  an  end  to  provocative  speech  by  our  offlcials. 
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Erpressions  of  Indignation  or  regret  do  not  require  Insults.  The 
first  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  abate 
war,  not  to  stimulate  it.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  create  hate.  Irresponsible  talk  in  explosive 
times  may  bring  danger  And  we  need  remember  that  the  day 
will  come  when  we  might  be  of  service  to  humanity  in  dealing  with 
these  same  men  for  peace. 

And  there  Is  an  infinite  service  that  America  can  bring  to  the 
world.  After  this  struggle  we  shall  see  hate  sitting  at  the  peace 
table  Wc  might  with  our  moral  force  and  counsel  abate  Its  dread 
consequences.  I  know  the  famrine,  disease,  and  suffering  that  is 
yet  to  come  with  this  war.  With  our  economic  strength  and  our 
compassion  we  can  save  millions  of  lives,  give  aid  to  reconstruction 
and  inspire  tolerance  and  hope  again  to  the  world. 

In  foreign  trade  after  this  war  we  shall  meet  an  impoverished 
Etirope  reduced  in  its  standards  of  living  and  at>ove  all  armed  with 
totalitarian  directed  exports  and  Imports.  All  that  points  in  three 
directions.  American  workers  and  farmers  will  require  more  pro- 
tection than  ever  from  imports.  We  shall  need  mobilized  counter- 
action on  exports.  We  shall  need  to  develop  self-sufllclency  in  our 
own  industiial  production  Under  these  impacts  the  Hull  treaties 
will  go  to  the  heaven  of  forgotten  l£6ues. 

REGENERATION   OF   AMERICA 

Finally,  the  greatest  task  of  all  deals  with  the  intangibles  of 
national  life  It  is  to  stiffen  the  stamina  and  the  morals  ot  our 
people      It   is  to  unify  their  ld-.'als  and  lift  their  spirits 

I  have  said  whatever  the  outcome  of  this  war,  whatever  the 
solution  of  our  domestic  crisis,  the  form  of  this  world  will  not 
be  the  same      We  must  meet  great  change. 

In  time  these  world  storms  will  blow  them-solves  out.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  a  long  time  But  the  hpirit  of  Luther,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
of  Mazzinl  and  Garibaldi  still  live.  And  here  upon  our  soil  the 
temple  of  liberty  must   stand. 

But  truly  we  have  t>ern  following  the  suicide  road  for  liberty 
that  led  to  disaster  in  Europe.  But  let  me  give  you  a  word  of 
encouragement.  Those  countries  were  economically  lean  from 
the  last  war.      We  still  have  economic  fat  on  our  national  bonea, 

QUALITT    or    OTTR    PEOPLE 

Our  ability  to  meet  these  storms  and  these  changes  will  abide 
In  the  qualities  of  our  petjple. 

There  is  in  every  nation  some  quality  distilled  from  its  racial 
life.  Those  are  the  mores  of  the  race.  Ours  is  a  belief  in  God. 
a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  common  man.  Ours  is  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  vigorous  assertion  of  self-reliance,  of  devo- 
tion   to    duty.     Ours    is   a    high   sense   of    cooperation    in   time   of 

We  have  always  fought  tyranny  In  any  form.  We  have  not 
in  the  past  been  deterred  by  difficulty  or  defeated  by  disaster. 
We  have  sought  new  frontiers,  new  obstacles  to  surmount.  We 
have  been  resilient,  courageous,  fearless,  and  unconquerable. 
The  New  Deal  has  contributed  to  sapping  of  our  stamina  and 
making  us  soft. 

In  quest  of  security  we  have  retreated  from  liberty.  In  quest 
of  reform  we  have  abandoned  Justice  and  stirred  class  hate.  In 
quest  of  relief  we  have  Injured  self-reliance  In  quest  of  an  easy 
way  out  we  have  lessened  the  vision  of  America. 

REGENERATION   HARD 

The  road  to  regeneration  is  burdensome  and  hard.  It  is  straight 
and  simple  It  Is  a  road  paved  with  work  and  with  sacrifice  and 
consecration  to  the  indefinable  spirit  that  is  America. 

Centuries  agn  alone  under  the  stars,  contrasting  his  own  in- 
sienlficance  with  the  immensity  of  God's  universe,  there  sprang 
to  the  lips  of  the  Psalmist  the  question  "What  is  man.  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him?    And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visiteth  him?" 

Was  man  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  a  being  for  whom 
the  abundance  of  life  consists  of  Justice,  liberty,  and  opportunliy? 

Does  he  possess  the  right  from  the  Creator  to  plan  his  own  life, 
to  dare  his  own  adventure,  to  earn  his  own  reward,  so  long  as  he 
does  no  harm  to  his  fellows?  Or  must  he  submerge  his  life,  his 
liberties,  and  his  Independent  personahty  in  an  omnipotent  govern- 
ment? ^    ^     ,, 

If  man  Is  merely  one  of  the  herd,  running  with  the  pack.  Stalin 
Is  right.  Hitler  Is  right,  and.  God  help  us  for  our  follies  and  our 
greeds,  the  New  Deal  is  right. 

AMERICANS  DARE  NOT  LOSE 

But  If  nian  is  an  inviolable  human  soul,  possessed  of  dignity, 
endowed  with  Inalienable  rights,  America  Is  right.  And  this  is  a 
war  that  Americans  dare  not  lose. 

Republicans!  You  go  Into  battle  for  the  greatest  cause  entrusted 
to  the  government  of  mankind. 

With  steadfastness  to  these  ideals,  you  can  put  this  house  in 
order  You  can  defend  this  Nation.  You  can  demonstrate  th&t 
self-governing,  free  people  can  solve  the  problems  imposed  by  the 
Industrial  revolution.  You  can  restore  employment  and  agriculture 
and  end  their  sufferings. 

You  can  wipe  out  coercion  and  corruption.  You  can  make  this 
a  Classless  country,  devoted  to  equal  opportunity  for  all.  You 
can  build  up  humane  measures  of  security,  of  increasing  standards 
of  living  for  all  of  the  people.  You  can  remove  their  fears.  You 
can  inspire  their  devotion  to  American  ideals  You  can,  and  you 
will,  hold  alight  to  a  confused  world  the  lamp  of  liberty. 

Are  you  prepared  to  fight? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted,  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record  another  article  referrrd 
to  by  me  at  that  time  as  being  part  of  a  series  entitled 
"Twenty-five  Years  Ago." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

War  Trade  and  NrtmiAUTT 

In  discussing  the  forces  that  bring  nations  into  war.  one  must  not 
forget  the  powerful  effect  of  war  business. 

It  has  a  great  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  particularly  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  suffering  from  unemployment.  If  citizens  can  be  en- 
tangled in  the  economic  battle  of  the  war  they  can  more  easily  be 
drawn  into  the  military  part. 

The  covintry  buying  the  goods  never  falls  to  let  It  he  known  they 
are  buying  from  us  It  is  part  of  their  propaganda.  It  is  the  propa- 
ganda of  economics 

Stephen  and  Joan  Raushenbush,  in  their  interesting  and  informa- 
tive book.  War  Madness,  say: 

"The  way  to  get  Into  war  is  to  get  a  war  and  a  panic  tied  up 
together  so  we  have  to  take  one  or  the  other.  If  we  take  the  war. 
which  Is  the  likely  course,  we  11  get  the  panic,  too.  But  nobody 
thinks  of  that,  because  It  will  only  come  later." 

Another  interesting  comment  from  their  book: 

"We  had  become  a  virtual  arsenal  of  supplies  for  the  Allied  coun- 
tries.   It  was  hard  to  be  neutral,  then." 

Today  England  speaks  of  the  United  States  as  being  her  arsenal. 

Continuing  the  quotation  from  War  Madness: 

"In  each  of  these  decisions,  the  necessity  to  do  nothing  that 
would  hurt  our  war  trade  and  threaten  panic  was  fundamental. 

"Because  almost  all  our  trade  was  with  the  Allies,  all  the  things 
we  did,  or  failed  to  do.  in  order  to  keep  the  war  boom  going  and 
avoid  the  panic  which  everybody  seemed  to  expect  if  the  war 
orders  suddenly  stopped,  happened  to  work  out  in  favor  of  our 
customers — the  Allies.  At  the  same  time  they  all  worked  against 
Gtrmany.  Ours  was  a  neutrality  moulded  and  shaped  by  a  great 
war  trade  of  which  we  had  become  the  victims. 

"Once  a  war  boom  gets  started,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it.  No 
administration  would  dare  to  throw  the  country  into  a  depression 
by  trying  suddenly  to  stop  a  war  boom.  If  we  want  to  stay  out 
of  wars  Into  which  we  are  taken  via  a  war  boom,  we  must  prevent 
that  war  boom  from  getting  started.  The  American  people  can 
take  their  choice  t>etween  peace  or  profits.  They  will  liOt  l>e  able 
to  have  both.  When  the  war  starts  in  E^^rope.  unless  we  protect 
ourselves  adequately  beforehand,  we  shall  learn  again  that  we 
c&nnot  have  a  large  war  trade  with  whichever  side  has  control  of 
the  air  and  the  seas,  and  remain  neutral." 

ARE  THET  INTERESTED  IN  PROFITS? 

Certain  bankers  and  industrialists  who  have  large  holdings  in 
business  very  much  affected  by  war  trade,  are  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  Cculd  it  be  that  every  day  the  war  continues 
brings  to  them  and  their  corporations  extra  dividends? 

In  the  Congressional  Record  I  named  individuals  who  financed 
large  newspaper  advertisements  calling  for  our  more  active  inter- 
vention in  the  war.  In  the  list  you  will  find  officials  and  directors 
of  corporaticns  that  manufacture  or  sell  iron  and  steel  products, 
chemicals,  mechanical  equipment,  oil,  metals,  celluloid,  electrical 
equipment,  aircraft,  munitions,  steel  castings,  bartted  wire,  shell 
casings,  and  many  more  products  that  are  vital  to  the  conduct  of 
war. 

They  have  interlocking  business  connections  with  others  In  this 
country  and  exert  quite  an  influence  to  get  America  Involved  in 
the   conflict. 

It  will  be  after  the  war  when  we  find  out  the  real  story  of  the 
profit  angle  involved  in  the  activities  of  many  who  now  proclaim 
their  intere.st  in  the  war  to  be  for  lefty  motives  and  high  ideals. 
There  are  many  who  do  t>elleve  this  war  is  for  those  motives  and 
ideals  but  there  are  others  who  claim  so  to  cover  up  their  profit 
motives. 

Don't  underestimate  the  propaganda  of  economics.  It  Is  a  pww- 
ertul  force. 

PRESIDENT  EXPRESSES  DANGER   OF  WAR  TRADE 

President  Franklin  Roo.sevclt  expressed  the  danger  of  war  trade 
In  his  Chautauqua  speech  when  he  said : 

"It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 

the  Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent, 

reduce    war    profits    which    would    otherwise    accrue    to    American 

citizens.     Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market 

1   may  give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;   for  the  Nation  as  a 
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whole  It  produces  disaster.  It  was  the  prosucct  of  war  oroflts  that 
made  our  farmers  In  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should 
never  have  been  plowed,  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing 
cattle  Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  In 
the  dust  storms  which  have  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas 

"It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profit*  that  caused  the  extension 
of  monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  Industry  and  a  price 
level  so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was  de&troyed. 

"NeverthelCFS.  If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent, 
let  U.5  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who,  seeking  Immediate  riches — fool  s  gold — 
woulrf  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

••They  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations  the  unemployed  of 
America  would  all  fiiid  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  If  they  cculd 
extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  be  used  In  the 
United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  cur  debts.  They 
would  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

lUt  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans,  I  fear,  to  lock  beyond — to  realize  the  Inevitable 
penalties,  the  Inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  that  come  from  a  false 
proiuerity.  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace. '• 

This  Is  a  quite  different  position  than  the  one  he  took  when  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  amending  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
and  in  later  statements. 

The  headline  of  the  New  York  Times  on  November  3:  "House 
dooms  arms  embargo.  243-181;  $1.000.000. COO  in  war  orders  expected; 
Allies  to  buy  7.800  planes  here;  Rush  of  orders  Is  foreseen  within  a 
few  weeks — Trucks,  clothing,  foodstufls  are  among  many  needed 
products." 

Other  headlines  of  the  Times:  "Says  repeal  opens  arsenal  to 
Allies:  War  orders  flood  aviation  Indu.stry;  Purchases  of  wnr  ma- 
terials to  reach  H.000000,000  In  6  months;  Allies  may  double  plane 
orders  here." 

Hundreds  of  such  headlines  are  seen  In  the  papers.  The  bel- 
ligerents want  to  be  sure  that  the  feeling  that  business  will  get  out 
to  the  smaller  communities.  They  want  to  get  them  Interested  In 
the  economic  factors  of  the  war.  For  Instance,  the  headline  in  the 
Times  says:  "Small  plants  due  to  get  war  orders;  British  not  to 
confine  buying  to  large  producers,  head  of  commission  sars." 

Newsweek,  In  relating  the  story  of  Allied  buying,  says: 

"Actually,  a  new  export  boom  (reflecting  earlier  buying,  of 
course)  was  already  under  way.  Dxirlng  the  48  hours  ended  last 
Monday.  250  t)omt)«rs  left  New  York  harbor  In  Allied  and  Greek 
freighters,  and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  revealed 
that  cars  unloaded  at  the  harbor  soared  to  a  new  high  early  in 
June." 

A  recent  story  on  the  steel  industry  says  that  "the  bare  possi- 
bility of  early  peace  In  Europe,  a  factor  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
steel  industry,  as  10  percent  or  more  of  current  output  Is  for  the 
British,"  affects  the  future  outlook. 

We  are  Skdvlscd  that  war  exports  boom  our  export  trade  and 
that  "2xpcrts  In  June  •  •  •  were  more  than  40  percent  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  corresponding  month  in  the  3  preceding 
years." 

Later  In  the  article,  I  shall  cite  the  Involvement  of  war  trade  In 
1914-17. 

jnOkfB  rUAKK   STATSS    THE   CASE 

This  war  business  does  affect  our  neutrality. 

Jerome  Prank,  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, correctly  states  the  case  in  his  book.  "Save  America 
First  ••: 

"Every  student  of  our  conduct  prior  to  our  entry  Into  the  last 
war  agrees  that  nonparticipation  was  made  all  but  impossible 
because  of  our  precious  huge  shipments  to  the  belligerents.  Lloyd 
George  and  Tardleu  were  both  sure  that  our  war  trade  would  make 
It  impossible  for  us  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  we  would  Join  England  and  France.  And 
there  is  only  an  artificial  distinction  between  huge  sales  to  l>elllg- 
erents  after  they  declare  war  and  when  they  are  approaching  war. 
The  same  forces  are  now  at  work  that  were  operative  In  1914-17." 

I  have  heard  Senators  arise  and  with  Indignation  say  that  the 
profit  motive  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  leaving  the  position  of 
neutrality  In  the  last  World  War. 

But.  let  us  lock  at  the  story  of  1914-17  as  recorded  by  his- 
torians. 

WAE  TSADE  DESTROYS  NETTTRALrTT 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  his  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  said: 
"Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  in  war  materials 
with  the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  In  America's  eco- 
nomic organization,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  war 
by  the  diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  con- 
ducted, had  reached  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  perhaps 
earlier,  our  case  was  lost." 

Writing  about  May  1916.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  used  this  language: 

"Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  had  become  the 

great  artery  which,  flowing  westward,  fed  American  war  prosperity 

and.  flowing  eastward,  sustained  the  life  of  the  Allied  armies  and 

populations     Oiptomats  and  statesmen  alike  dreaded  any  policy 


that  threatened  to  contract  that  life-giving  stream  Even  the  bold- 
est pronouncements  and  demands  of  the  President  fell  short  of 
being  vital.  Nevertheless,  there  was  always  the  danger,  which  the 
diplomats  of  the  belligerent  nations  had  to  waich  narrowly,  that 
some  outrage  would  prove  a  breaking  point,  or  that  this  strange 
President,  with  his  ideals  and  his  moral  convictions,  might — there 
was  horror  in  the  thought — bring  his  vast  Nation  into  the  war  on 
the  wrong  side." 

WARTIME  TR.\DE   ENTANGLES   US 

And,  again,  we  find  these  words  from  Baker: 

'•And  yet.  however  the  President  may  have  striven  to  subordinate 
or  moralize  the  economic  factors  of  the  confiict,  they  were  there, 
as  always,  enormously  potent  influences  behind  the  scenes.  At  the 
bcsinniiig  of  the  European  war  he  had  tried  to  curb  their  influence 
by  a  'moral"  loan  policy,  but  had  found  It.  by  September  1915  im- 
possible to  maintain  The  effect  of  our  rapidly  c>:panding  wartime 
trade — trade  that  w.is  then  perfectly  legal — was  to  entangle  us 
vitally  with  the  welfare  of  the  Allies.  The  President  saw  clearly 
and  feared  this  tendency;  he  considered  that  there  was  •a  moral 
cb'.lgaticn  laid  upon  us  to  keep  free  the  courses  of  our  commerce 
and  of  our  finance'  from  entanglements  with  either  group  of  bellig- 
erents that  we  might  use  our  increasing  economic  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world." 

Another  statement  by  Ray  Stanr,ard  Baker; 

"Whether  these  vast  eccncmic  forces  were  to  be  used  selfishly  or 
altruistically,  there  they  were — realities,  facts — and  the  President 
liimseU  saw  that  'we  have  interests  wlilch  we  see  being  drav.n  slowly 
into  the  maelstrom  of  this  tremendous  upheaval."  The  war.  indeed, 
had  reached  the  point  where  everything  that  happened  In  Europe 
immediately  affected  America." 

CREDIT     rOLLOWS     SAUTS 

And,  In  the  words  of  Baker,  "'if  shipments  (of  wnr  trade)  were 
cut  off.  what  would  happen  to  American  business?"  The  state- 
ment follows: 

"It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  shipment  of  such  enormous 
quantities  of  war  materials  to  the  Allies,  the  problem  of  paving  for 
them  would  again  arise  For  a  considerable  time  the  British  cculd 
finance  their  purchases  through  their  large  credit  balance,  but  if 
the  war  continued  even  a  quarter  billion  dollars  would  not  last 
long.  And  wh-n  all  was  said.  If  the  shipment  of  war  materials 
was  unobjectionable,  why  not  loans  of  money?  And  If  credits 
were  not  given,  how  could  the  m-unitions  traffi''  continue?  And  If 
shipments  were  cut  off.  what  would  happen  to  Amerlran  business?" 

Secretary  Lansing,  whose  memoirs  show  that  he  was  not  neutral 
from  the  first  of  the  World  War.  said  about  war  trade  affecting 
neutrality: 

"Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality,  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  stand 
In  the  way  of  our  national  Interests,  which  seem  to  bt  serlou.sly 
threatened?"' 

Yet.  If  we  look  at  the  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  war  material 
pnd  then  compare  that  with  the  cost  of  the  war,  we  will  see  that 
war  profits  ara  an  Illusion. 

m'adoo  comments 

Secretary  McAdoo  said   in   1915: 

""The  high  prices  for  food  products  have  brought  great  prosperity 
to  our  farmers,  while  the  purchases  of  war  munitions  have  stimu- 
lated industry  and  have  set  factories  going  to  full  capacity  through- 
out the  great  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  reduction  of  im- 
ports and  their  actual  cessation  in  some  cases  have  caused  new  in- 
dustries to  spring  up.  and  others  to  be  enlarged.  Great  prosperity 
is  coming.  It  will  be  tremendously  increased  if  we  can  extend  rea- 
sonable credits  to  cur  customers.  •  •  •  our  prosperity  Is  de- 
pendent on  our  continued  and  enlarged  foreign  trade."' 

It  Is  qiute  interesting  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  25 
years  later  takes  a  similar  positicn.  Secretary  Morgenthau  is  one 
cf  the  first  to  break  the  news  to  the  people  of  the  value  of  fcrelgn 
orders. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  directed  the  propaganda  for  Great  Britain 
in  the  United  States  precedmg  the  1914-18  World  War,  knew  the 
value  of  the  propaganda  of  economics.  He  advised  his  country  of 
the  United  States'  interest  in  the  sale  of  these  war  materials.  One 
of  his  correspondents  wrote: 

"Within  earshot  of  my  own  house  16,000  workmen  are  busy  day 
and  night  •  •  •  making  munitions  for  England.  Other  fac- 
tories of  munitions  and  other  war  supplies  are  being  enlarged  or 
built  new  in  this  one  city  of  New  Haven." 

Professor  Peterson  commented  on  this,  as  follows: 

■"Could  It  be  other  than  that  these  thousands  of  workmen  and 
people  dependent  upon  them  should  be  friendly  to  the  British  and 
anxious  to  have  them  win — even  if  It  finally  took  American  assist- 
ance?" 

Jobs.  It  may  mean  jobs  In  the  factories  for  a  month  or  so,  but 
it  may  bo  followed  with  Jobs  In  the  trenches  for  a  lengthy  period. 
It  may  mean  gold,  but  it  is  fool's  gold  When  the  books  are  finally 
t>alanced.  It  will  not  be  worth  the  cost 

The  safest  course  is  to  have  a  strong  domestic  economy  rather 
than  trying  to  brlnij  praspcrity  from  the  tragt-dy  of  war 

And  again  I  refer  to  the  words  of  Chairman  Frank,  of  the  Securi- 
ties Commission:  "'Every  student  of  our  conduct  prior  to  our  entry 
Into  the  last  war  agrees  that  nonparticipation  was  made  all  but 
impossible  because  of  our  precious  huge  shipments  to  the  belliger- 
ents. •  •  •  The  same  forces  are  now  at  work  that  were  oper- 
atne  In   1914-17. " 
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My 


Own   Record 
cessor's- 


As  Compared  With   My   Prede- 
-A  Reply  to  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OK   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 
Mr    GRIFFITH.     Mr.   Speaker,  prominent  candidates  in 
the  recent  campaign,  which  was  held  in  Louisiana,  accused 
the  Louisiana   delegation  of   neglecting  their  congressional 
duties  while  campaigning  in  Louisiana,  and  of  "sellmg  the 
sugar  interests  down  the  river." 
What  does  the  record  show? 

Follow  me  and  I  will  prove  these  statements  to  be  untrue 
by  the  record  I  will  give  an  account  of  my  own  steward- 
ship for  the  4  vears  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  will 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  record.  I  will  include  in  this 
record  the  very  brief  time  that  I  spent  in  Louisiana  during 
the  recent  campaign.  For  comparison,  I  will  also  give  the 
cfBcial  record  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  who  was  here  in 
Congress  in  1935  and  1936.  and  who  missed  answering  the 
roll  call  66  times  out  of  a  total  of  204.  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  time  during  the  year  1935.  In  1936  he  did  lot^  worse 
than  he  did  in  1935:  he  only  answered  the  roll  call  13  times 
during  the  entire  vear  and  failed  to  answer  it  123  times.  He 
was  present  only  one-thirtoenth  of  the  time.  This  entire 
year  of  1936  he  only  voted  5  times  when  there  was  a  total  of 
81  roll  calls  for  votes. 

In  the  4  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  answered  603 
roll  calls  and  have  missed  answering  24  roll  calls  and  most 
of  the  24  that  I  missed  were  while  I  was  on  official  busi- 
ness, as  the  attached  record  will  prove.  My  4-year  rec- 
ord shows  that  I  was  present  and  answered  roll  call  96.2 
percent  of  the  time  and  was  absent  3.8  percent  of  the  time. 
My  predecessor  v.as  present  in  his  first  ye;ir  67.64  percent  of 
the  time  and  in  his  second  year  only  9.6  percent  of  the  time, 
being  absent  90.4  percent  of  the  time. 

During  the  recent  campaign,  the  Louisiana  politicians  used 
as  a  caption  in  reference  to  the  absence  cf  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Washington:  "When  the  roll 
was  called  up  yonder  where  were  they?" 

Aik  the  politicians  where  my  predecessor  was  when  they 
voted  on  the  discharge  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  Pat  man  adjusted-compensation  bill — soldiers'  bonus. 
Why  did  my  predecessor  fail  to  answer  the  roll  and  vote? 

Ask  my  predecessor  where  he  was  and  why  he  failed  to 
vote  on  February  21.  1936,  on  S.  3780.  the  bill  which  provided 
temporary  Foderal  aid  to  farmers  and  a  permanent  policy  of 
Federal  aid  to  States  for  such  purposes.  Where  was  he  on 
Pebruarv  22.  1936.  when  H.  R.  11418,  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  was  up  for  consideration  and  he  did  not  vote? 
Where  was  he  on  March  18,  1936,  when  he  failed  to  vote 
on  the  conference  report  covering  appropriations  for  more 

farm  benefits? 

Where  was  he  on  April  29,  1936  when  they  voted  on  the 
revenue  bill  of  1936.  which  bill  was  to  supply  funds  with  which 
to  run  the  Federal  Government? 

Where  was  he  when  they  voted  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  H.  R.  2066 — a  bill  to  liquidate  and  refinance  farm 
indebtedness  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  which  legislation 
was  so  important  to  the  farmers?  He  did  not  vote.  He  failed 
to  vote  on  this  same  bill  on  May  13.  1936.  when  it  was  up  for 

final  passage.  .i,         j 

Why  did  he  fail  to  vote  on  H.  R.  11687,  which  authorized 
funds  to  be  expended  on  highways  and  roads  in  the  States? 
Where  was  he  and  why  did  he  not  vote  in  1936  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.  R.  8455,  which  authorized  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  which  legislation  was 
so  Important  to  Louisiana? 

Where  was  he  when  they  voted  on  H.  R.  11663.  on  June  17. 
1936.  which  was  the  antilobbying  bill  to  regulate  those  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  influence  legislation? 


Suppose  you  go  back  to  July  30.  1935.  roll  call  No.  147.  and 
ask  my  predecessor  where  he  was  when  they  voted  on  H.  R. 
7349,  which  was  an  act  for  the  control  of  floods  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  was  probably  the  most  important  flood 
control  legislation  ever  to  come  before  Congress,  and  certainly 
of  vital  interest  to  all  parts  of  Louisiana  that  are  subject  to 
overflows  from  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers.  The 
Congressional  Record  of  July  30.  1935.  shows  that  my  pred- 
ecessor failed  to  vote  on  this  bill,  which  was  probably  the 
most  important  legislation  enacted  while  he  was  in  Congress. 
He  was  absent  when  they  voted  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
for  flood  control  in  1936.  also. 

Remember  that  the  Congressional  Record  shows  that  my 
predecessor  answered  only  13  roll  calls  out  of  a  total  of  136 
loU  calls  during  the  entire  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  which  was  from  January  3  to  June  20, 
1936.  inclusive.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  have  a  man 
in  Congress  during  these  precarious  times,  who  was  present 
for  only  13  roil  calls  and  5  vote  calls  during  the  entire  year  of 

1936? 

I  now  ask  these  same  politicians,  who  criticized  me  and  my 
record,  where  my  predecessor  was  when  the  roll  was  called 
up  yonder?  You  might  apply  to  him  the  words  of  that 
popular  song  of  a  few  months  ago,  the  title  of  which  was. 
"The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn't  There." 

Read  this  entire  record  which  is  attached  and  ftnd  out  for 
yourself  how  false  was  the  statement  about  "selling  the  sugar 
industry  down  the  river";  read  what  the  sugar  people  had  to 
say  and  note  the  size  of  some  cf  the  benefit  payments  which 
they  received. 

MT    OWN    RECORD 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session 

1  was  sworn  in  en  January  5.  1937.    The  session  ended 

August  21,  1937.    During  this  session  there  was  a  total  of 

152  roll  calls.     I  v.as  present  for  146  roll  calls  and  absent  only 

6      I  missed  5   of   these  roll   calls   while   in  Louisiana  for 

8  days.    At  that  time,  I  had  official  permission  from   the 

House  of  Representatives  to  go  to  Louisiana  for  10  days  to 

,   attend  to  business  that  concerned  my  congressional  district. 

During  that  visit.  J  accompanied  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 

1  master  General  to  Donaldsonville.  La.,  to  lay  the  cornerstone 

'  of  the  post-office  building  there. 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  second  session  {called) 
This  session  convened  on  November  15.  1937,  and  ad- 
journed December  21,  1937.  During  this  special  session  there 
was  a  total  of  '22  roll  calls.  I  was  present  for  21  roll  calls 
and  was  only  absent  once.  I  was  present  and  did  not  vote  1 
roll  call  ( paired  ♦. 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session 
This  session  convened  on  January  3.  1938.  and  adjourned 
June  14,  1938.  During  this  session  there  was  a  total  of  123 
roll  calls.  I  was  present  for  119  roll  calls.  I  was  absent  and 
missed  4  roll  calls,  but  was  in  Washington  attending  impor- 
tant committee  meetings. 

Recapitulation  for  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
Total  number  of  roll  calls  during  the  2  years  of  the  75th 

Cong,  which  includes  2  regular  and  1  special  session 297 

Number  of  roll  calls  present  for  the  3  sessions  of  the  75th 


Cong. 


286 


Number  of  roll  calls  absent  in  the  2  years  of  the  75th  Cong-.-         U 

Percent  of  times  present  and  answering  roll  calls 96.29 

Percent  of  times  ab.sent  and  falling  to  answer  roll  calls 3.71 

Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session 
This  Congress  convened  on  January  3,  1939,  and  adjourned 
on  August  5.  1939.  During  this  session  there  was  a  toUl  of 
157  roll  calls.  I  was  present  for  152  roll  calls.  I  was  absent 
only  5  roll  calls.  The  5  roll  calls,  from  which  I  was  marked 
absent,  all  came  in  the  same  week,  during  which  time  I  was 
absent  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Navy 
Department.  I  was  honored  by  being  named  as  a  member  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  to  go  to 
Florida  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  to  inspect  proposed  sites 
for  a  naval  air  base,  over  which  a  controversy  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Hepburn  Board  on  the  one  side  and  the  head  ol 
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naval  aeronautics  and  a  subcommittee  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  our  findings.  In  reality.  I  was  on  duty 
in  an  offlciaJ  capacity  at  the  time  that  I  failed  to  answer  the 
only  5  roll  calls  that  I  missed  during  the  entire  session. 

The  Naval  Affairs.  Military  Affairs,  and  Appropriations 
Committees  have  been  the  busiest  of  all  committees  for  2 
years;  for  weeks  our  committee — Naval  Affairs — has  been 
holding  hearings  from  early  morning  until  late  evening, 
nearly  every  day,  preparing  legislation  for  the  enlargement 
of  our  Navy  and  air  force,  and  to  facilitate  this  additional 
construction  program.  I  have  not  missed  a  single  meeting. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  second  session    {special) 

This  session  convened  on  September  21.   1939,  and  ad- 
journed on  November  3.  1939.    During  this  session  there  was 
a  total  of  seven  roll  calls.    I  did  not  miss  any  roll  calls. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session 

This  session  convened  on  January  3,  1940.  In  January 
there  was  a  total  of  14  roll  calls.  I  was  present  in  January 
for  9  roll  calls.    I  was  absent  in  January  from  only  5  roll  calls. 

1  was  present  and  did  not  vote — was  paired — on  January  29. 
1940.  In  February  1940  there  was  a  total  of  18  roll  calls.  I 
was  present  for  17  of  these  18  roll  calls.  I  was  absent  from  1 
roll  call  on  February  8  but  was  in  Washington  on  that  date 
and  was  making  a  departmental  call.  I  have  a  record  to 
verify  this  statement.    January  and  February  1940  were  the 

2  months  that  I  was  accused  by  the  office  seekers  of  spending 
all  of  my  time  In  Louisiana,  campaigning  and  "selling  the 
sugar  farmers  down  the  river."  But  the  record  will  prove  that 
from  January  3  to  January  16.  which  were  the  dates  that  I  was 
In  Louisiana  for  the  first  primary.  I  was  absent  from  only 
5  roll  calls.  I  did  not  miss  any  roll  calls  in  February  before 
the  second  primary,  due  to  my  presence  in  Louisiana. 

There  have  been  165  roll  calls  so  far  this  session  and  I 
have  missed  answering  the  roll  call  only  eight  times.  In  other 
words.  I  have  been  present  for  95.2  percent  of  roll  calls  so  far 
this  session.  I  have  been  absent  from  roll  calls  only  4.8  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  my  immediate  predecessor 
for  the  Seventy- fourth  Congress,  which  includes  the  years 
1935  and  1936. 

Seventy- fourth  Congress,  first  session 

This  session  convened  on  January  3.  1935.  and  adjourned 
August  26.  1935.  During  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  there  was  a  total  of  204  roll  calls.  My  prede- 
cessor answered  the  roll  call  only  138  times.  He  failed  to 
answer  roll  calls  66  times.  In  other  words,  he  was  absent 
from  roll  call  nearly  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  year 
1935. 

Please  read  carefully  what  is  to  follow. 

Scan  the  record  closely  for  the  year  1936.  which  was  my 

predecessor's  last  year  in  Congress. 

Seventy -fourth  Congress.  Second  Session   (January  3  to  June  20, 
-.^  1936) 

ttiere  were  138  roll  calls  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

My  predecessor  was  absent  from  123  roll  calls. 

He  answered  to  his  name  only  13  times. 

He  was  absent  90.37  percent  of  the  time. 

During  this  session,  there  were  81  calls  for  vote. 

My  predecessor  failed  to  vote  76  times. 

My  predecessor  voted  only  5  times. 

My  predecessor  was  present  and  voted  6.18  percent  of  the 
time. 

My  predecessor  was  absent  and  failed  to  vote  93.82  percent 
of  the  time  during  the  year  1936. 

In  both  sessions  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  Including 
the  years  1935  and  1936,  there  were  339  roll  calls.  My  prede- 
cessor answered  only  151  of  these  roll  calls  and  failed  to 
answer  188  roll  calls. 

He  was  absent  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  for 
the  entire  session  of  2  years. 

During  my  entire  4  years  in  Congress  I  missed  a  total  of 
only  24  roll  calls  out  of  a  possible  total  of  627.    My  prede- 


cessor, in  only  2  years — 1935-36 — missed  188  roll  calls  out 
of  a  possible  total  of  339  roll  calls. 

I  was  present  96  percent  of  the  time. 

My  predecessor  was  present  only  41.6  percent  of  the  time. 

The  above  records  are  taken  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  page,  number  of 
roll  call,  and  date  of  each  vote  and  quorum  call  for  verifica- 
tion. I  have  a  complete  table  and  index,  which  will  permit 
me  to  furnish  this  information  within  a  few  minutes. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  made  by  the  politicians  that  the 
"Louisiana  congressional  delegation  sold  the  Louisiana  .sugar 
interests  down  the  river."  I  will  again  quote  the  Record  and 
confine  myself  strictly  to  verifiable  facts. 

Prior  to  my  election  to  Congress,  and  during  the  term 
which  was  served  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  quota  was  260.000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
Early  in  my  first  term  of  service  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, in  1937,  through  diligent  work  and  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  Louisiana  delegation — for  the  first  time  in 
history — we  were  able  to  have  Louisiana's  and  Florida's  quota 
raised  from  260.000  tons,  raw  value — which  they  were  re- 
ceiving when  my  predecessor  was  in  Congress — to  420.000 
tons,  raw  value.  We  received  the  commendations  of  the 
sugar  interests  for  our  cooperation  and  united  effort.  I  will 
quote  below  excerpts  from  letters  and  telegrams  to  sub- 
stantiate the  above  statements.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
originals  and  will  be  glad  to  show  them: 

[American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Louisiana  Supar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association.  Producers  and 

Manufacturers'  Protective  Association! 

New  Orleans.  La.,  November  7.  1938. 
Hon.  John  K.  GRimrH, 

Shdcll.  La. 

Dtar  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  held  November  5.  1938,  I  was  Instructed 
to  write  you  and  express  the  appreciation  of  the  league  for  the 
very  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  cooperation  that  you  have  shown 
toward  the  Louisiana  sugar  Industry  In  the  fight  It  is  engaged  In  to 
bring  about  conditions,  legislative  and  economic,  that  will  enable 

It  to  live  and  prosper. 

Recinald  Dtkers. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

uocM.  trrnoNs  aftiliattd  wrrw  the  a    f.  or  l. 

Sdcar  Workers  Conference. 

September  24.  1937. 

Hon.  John  K.  Griffith. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D   C. 
My  E>E.\R  Congressman:   Ovir  organization  Is  deeply  grateful  for 
your  fine  support  for  the  sugar  bill  during  thla  recent  session  of 
Congress. 

By  the  successful  enactment  of  this  legislation  thousands  or 
American  workliigmen  and  their  families  are  guaranteed  economic 
security  because  they  can  continue  on  their  Jobs.  Your  wUUngnesa 
to  assist  American  workers  In  the  sugar  Industry  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  J.  Bttrke, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  United  Weighers. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  September  16,  1937. 
Hon.  John  K.  GRirrrrH. 

Member  of  Congress.  SlideU.  La. 
Dear  Mr.  Griffith:  I  desire  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
splendid  support  of  the  sugar-reflmng  industry  in  the  continental 
United  States  by  your  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
recent  session  of  Congress. 

As  you  well  know,  many  people  in  our  State  are  working  In  the 
sugar  refineries  and  are  dependent  upon  them  for  their  livelihood. 
I  can  speak  for  the  men  and  women  employees  of  our  Chalmette 
refinery  and  tell  you  that  they  arc  deeply  appreciative  of  the  deter- 
mined fight  you  made  for  them  as  American  workmen  In  protecting 
their  Jobs  from  a  kind  of  competition  which,  considering  wages  and 
other  factors,  would  be  distinctly  unfair 

With  my  very  kind  personal  regards,  and  again  my  thanks,  I 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Warren  J.  Crane, 

Superintendent. 

usoLunoNS  or  th«  American  sugar  cane  league,  passed  September 

3,     1937 

Whereas    the    Louisiana    svigar    industry,    a.s    a    whole.    In    all    Its 

branches,  as  represented  by  the  8,757  members  of  the  American 
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Sugar  Cane  League.  Is  deeply  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
gre5-;onal  dekgitlon  of  L"ulslRn<\  for  their  Indefatigable  and  suc- 
cessful cfTorts  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Brown 
sugar  bill  in  a  form  acceptable  to  our  Industry,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  That  the  appreciation  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  be 
formally  expres.sed  and  put  on  record,  and  this  we  now  do;  and  be 

Rescued.  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana 

Reginald  Dykfrs, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  York.  September  2,  1937. 

Hen.  John  K  GRimTH, 

Mcrnbcr  ot  Congress,  SlideU.  La. 

Dear  Mr  Griffith  :  You  may  be  sure  that  cur  employees  as  well 
as  cur  company  itself  are  most  appreciative  of  your  active  cocpcra- 
tlon  in  seeing  to  it  that  this  legislation,  as  passed,  protected  the 
volume  of  business  cf  continental  refineries,  and  the  Jobs  of  their 
workmen,  against  subsidized  tropical  competition. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

H.  Beach  Carpenter, 

General  Counsel. 


f 


[  Telegram  1 


AUGUST  11,  1937. 


Hon.  Ren£  L    DeRouen. 

Wa.shington.  D.  C: 
Before  leaving  today  on  my  vacation  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
throuch  vou  thank  the  entire  Louisiana  delegation  for  the  earnest 
and  effective  work  dene  by  all  of  you  in  connection  with  sugar 
legish.ticn  The  sugar  producers  of  south  Louisiana  are  Indeed 
fortunate  to  have  such  able  representation  in  Congress. 

C.  K.  Kemper. 
CliairjTian.   Legislative   Committee   of   the   American   Sugar 
Cane  League. 

American  Sug.\r  Cane  League  of  the  U    S   A., 

July  19.  1937. 

Hon.  John  K.  GniFFiTH, 

Washmgton.  D.  C.  ^^  ^ 

Dear  Mr  Griffith:  With  best  wishes  and  assuring  you  that  we 
appreciate  the  splendid  work  that  you  are  doing  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  mdustrv.  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  president. 

[Telegram]  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^ 

Tlic  American  Sugar  Cane  League  representing  the  Louisiana 
«u«'ar  industry  realizes  the  strenuous  fight  which  the  Louisiana  | 
defecation  has  made  to  secure  an  adequate  quota  for  Louisiana,  and 
we  appreciate  your  efforts  and  the  fair  attitude  of  Chairman  Jones 
to  woMcing  out  a  compromise  necessary  to  get  action  in  the  House^ 
to  ^.°-'i"'P^^  Louisiana  suRar  industry  Is  very  grateful  for  the  work 
that  you  have  done  and  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  our  Industry  which  is  so  important  and 
To  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  citizens. 

C-   D  ■    K.  EM  PER, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

ROTART  CLtJB  OF  B.ATON  ROUGE,  LA.. 

May  13.1937. 

Hon.  John  K.  GRiFFrrH. 

Wathtngfon.  DC. 
Devr  REPRESENTATIVE  GRiFFrrH :  •  •  •  By  unanimous  vote  the 
underMened  committee  was  appointed  and  directed  to  communicate 
"o?ou  an  expression  of  apprecl^on  for  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  in  behalf  of  Louisiana's  claim  for  this  allotment.  We  hope 
S  vou  wil  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  have  our  quota 
raised  The  fine  spirit  of  united  effort  that  is  being  exerted  in  the 
totSsts  of  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  industry  is  highly  commend- 
able and  we  wish  vou  to  know  that  It  Is  appreciated. 

•    very  respectfully.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j,^^„^ 

By  W.  R.  DoDsoN. 
O.  M.  Thompson. 
Chas.  P   Manship.  Jr. 
W.  Morton  Evans. 

I  Telegram] 

New  Orleans.  V  ■  ^P"^  ^^-  ^^^^■ 
Hen.  John  K.  Griffith. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
At  the  regular  monthly  meettog  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  today  I  was  Instructed  to 
wi^el^u  in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  say  that 
Those  engaged  in  it  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  their  hear^  for 
the  spo  ic^p  of  the  cau:be  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  which  the  Sena- 


tors and  Congressmen  from  this  State  have  so  fPlf"'^''"^  "^^^; 
We  feel  full  confidence  that  the  able  work  being  done  *'»  rt^^^^ 
in  a  proper  legislative  reccgniticn  of  the  right  to  a  quota  of  500.0OO 

tons  for  Louisiana. 

Reginald  Dykers. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  April  8.  1937. 

Representative  John  K.  Griffith. 

Wa.'^hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  cur  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  courteous 
letter  of  April  2.  which  we  assure  you  Is  fully  appreciated. 

Thl«  bill  will  accomplish  the  purpose  desired  by  so  many  of  us. 
Your  support  of  that  bill,  as  W(  11  as  an  Increased  quota  for  Louisiana, 
will  cover  the  situation  beautifully. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  efforts  In  this  direction  are  very  much 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly,  .    _ 

Backer  &  Green. 

Albert  F.  Backer. 

I  Excerpt   from   an    editorial    appearing    in    the    Sugar    Journal   of 

November  1939] 

In  the  pa.'^t  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  entire  Louisiana  dele- 
gation which  at  all  times  should  be  wholeheartedly  for  sugar,  to 
come  to  its  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hr.s  only  been  recently 
that  all  Members  of  the  ccngrcsslonal  delegation  from  Louisiana 
have  voted  together  on  sugar.  They  realized  that  a  greater  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana  means  a  greater  prosperity  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  and  that  each  .'-ection  of  the  State  would  prosper  in  some 
degree  because  of  a  greater  sugar  indu.stry.  Our  present  delegation, 
then,  has  worked  as  a  unit  and  voted  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  an 
industrv  which  means  so  much  to  the  State. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  fortunate  at  this  time  In  having 
a  congressional  delegation  that  has  stood  with  a  united  front  In 
its  effort  for  the  industrv.  "Hie  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
this  State  realize  the  Importance  of  the  sugar  Industry  to  the 
State,   and   they   have   worked   harmoniously   and   unitedly   for   It* 

interest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  congressional  delegation  from  every 
suear  State  in  the  Union  will  be  as  unified  and  that  they  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  united  Louisiana  delegation  in  the 
fight  for  a  proper  expansion  of  the  American  sugar  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  above  communications  indicate 
that  I  had  "sold  the  sugar  interests  down  the  river"? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  wish  to  add  that  Senator  Byrd. 
of  Virginia,  had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  20,  1940.  page  3155,  the  names  of  those  who  received 
as  much  as  $10,000  or  more  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
benefit  supar  payments,  according  to  the  1937  sugar  pro- 
gram. I  find  that  there  are  31  concerns  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  who  received  $10,000  or  more  in  benefit  sugar  pay- 
ments One  Louisiana  concern  received  $195,698.76  and  one 
ccmpany  in  my  own  di-strict  received  $74,714.  The  above 
number  naturally  does  not  include  the  many  hundreds  of 
small  sugar  farmers  who  receive  annually  a  lesser  amount. 

Does  this  look  as  if  I  have  sold  sugar  down  the  river? 


Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  .MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  problems  are 
with  us,  and.  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  other  occasions.  World 
War  conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  overshadow  our 
economic  conditions. 

In  1934  the  President  appointed  the  National  Resources 
Board,  which  had  for  its  purpose  a  survey  of  the  United 
States  to  find  cut  v.'hat  was  wrong  in  the  country  and  to 
report  The  Board  was  succeeded  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  which  is  still  active.  In  1938  the  National  Resources 
Committee  appointed  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional 
Committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
area     The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  a  year  ago 
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and  admits  serious  unemployment  problems  due  to  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  lumber  industry.  As  the  President  says  in 
his  release  a  year  ago,  there  are  more  people  than  jobs  in 
this  area  and  lack  of  work  is  the  one  thing  that  needs  a 
solution.  A  program  to  give  people  employment  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  administration  should  take 
cognizance  of  its  own  report  and  the  department  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  program  should  submit  the 
necessary  recommendations  to  Congress. 

This  morning  I  had  a  conference  with  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee  concerning 
the  rehabilitation  of  cut-over  areas  in  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  Michic:an,  and  northern  Wisconsin.  Tliis  report 
recommended  to  the  President,  and  he  in  turn  transmitted 
the  same  to  Congress,  certain  definite  objectives  in  efforts  to 
assist  these  areas. 

Recommendation."?  from  the  committee  indicate  that  legis- 
lation will  be  asked  increasing  the  program  of  the  United 
States  National  Forest  Service.  Additional  funds  will  be  re- 
quested, and  a  new  policy  of  employing  people  who  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  national  forests  will  be  carried  cut. 

Recommendations  of  the  Resources  Committee  would  in- 
crea.se  appropriations  so  that  loans  could  be  made  to  farmers 
living  on  small  tracts  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  land 
and  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms.  F\irther.  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  available  to  help  refinance  farms  already 
owned,  and  also  to  shift  farmers  from  one  particular  location 
unsuited  for  agriculture  to  another  location  where  they  could 
farm  with  profit. 

This  program  is  an  Impwrtant  one  to  northern  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  States.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
cooperation  on  tlie  part  of  the  State  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  those  shaping  the  policy  of  State 
forests  should  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
in  an  effort  to  provide  employment  for  the  localities.  I  have 
just  been  advised  by  William  L.  Strunk,  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  does  propose  to 
enter  actively  into  the  work  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States 
Regional  Committee.  The  Department  of  Conservation  of 
Minnesota  recognizes  that  there  is  a  real  problem  in  the 
matter  of  land  use  and  unemployment,  which  has  resulted 
from  large  cut-over  areas.  Various  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  this  problem,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  located  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  near  future  legislation 
will  be  recommended  which  will  make  possible  an  effort  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Regional  Committee. 


R.  0.  T.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1340 


LETTER   FROM  PEACOCK   MILITARY   ACADEMY 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Peacock  Military  Academy,  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Claude  J.  Birkhead,  conunanding  general,  Thirty-sixth  Divi- 
sion, Texas  National  Guard: 

HKAOQtJABTKKS,    PKACCKK    MIUTAXT    ACADEMT. 

San  Antonio.  Tex..  June  25,  1940. 
Subject:  Existing  regulations  re  Junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  units,  and  com- 
ments on  same. 
To:  MaJ.  Gen.  Claude  V.  Birkhead. 

1.  The  Peacock  Military  Academy  is  in  hearty  accord  with  your 
proposal  to  the  Texas  delegation  to  Congress,  dated  June  21.  1940. 
especially  In  regard  to  paragraph  4.  in  which  you  state:  "Make 
Junior  and  senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  effective  In  every  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  (both  public  and  private),  and  in  every  coUege  and 


university  in  the  land."  In  connection  therewith.  I  respectfuUy 
submit  the  following  information,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions in  the  interest  of  national  defense 

(1)  Army  Regulations  145-10  now  provide  for  two  t3rpes  of  Junior 
R.  O.  T.  C.  units:  "Class  MS  for  essentially  military  schools  '  like 
T.  M.  I.  and  Peacock,  and  "Class  CS  fur  public  schools  "  Wke  the  San 
Antonio  public  school  sjrstem.  These  same  regulations  also  pre- 
scribe that  a  Regular  Army  officer  must  be  dctaileti  to  each  Junior 
R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  as  P.  M.  S.  &  T  .  and  that  each  unit  must  maintain 
a  minimum  of  100  boys  not  less  than  14  years  of  age.  Also,  both 
typws  of  unit  receive  free  unlfornxs  for  their  students  from  the 
Government 

(2»  Under  the  above  provisions  T  M  I  is  furnished  a  Regular 
Army  major  as  P.  M  S  &.  T.  exclusively  for  their  one  small  unit, 
while  the  five  San  Antonio  public  high  schools  are  all  Incorporated  in 
cne  CS  unit  with  only  ere  Rtgular  Army  major  as  P.  M.  S.  &  T. 
for  all  five  schools.  In  the  latter  case  each  of  the  Ave  public  high 
schools  must  furnish  at  its  own  expense  a  National  Guard  or 
Re8er\'e  officer  as  commandant  to  administer  its  military  training 
under  the  supervision  of  the  one  Arniy  major. 

(3)  At  this  point  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  prlvato 
military  schools  (cla.ss  MS)  could  easily  furnish  their  own  com- 
mandant— a  National  Guard  or  Reserve  ofUcer— Just  as  the  public 
schools  do.  in  which  case  the  one  Regular  Army  major  already 
supervising  the  five  public  schooLs  could  also  supervise  the  train- 
ing in  the  private  military  schools  in  this  city  This  same  condi- 
tion would  apply  to  other  cities  as  well.  Students  attending 
private  military  schools  can  afford  to  buy  their  own  uniforms. 
The  Government  should  furnish  uniforms  only  to  public-school 
units. 

(4)  However,  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  detail  a  Regular  Army  clBcer  to  each  school,  for  In  this 
case  all  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers  would  be  called  to 
active  duty  Perhaps  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve  officer  already 
employed  by  each  school  could  be  continued  on  active  duty  In  the 
same  capacity.  This  would  be  better  than  putting  In  new  men 
unfamiliar  with  the  school,  as  well  as  with  R  O   T  C.  training 

(5 1  Even  If  additional  Junior  R  O  T.  C  units  were  available  at 
the  present  time,  many  deserving  and  old-esUblished  schools  like 
Peacock  (established  1894)  would  not  qualify  for  a  unit  due  to 
the  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  100  boys  not  less  than  14  years 
of  age  In  our  case,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  many  other  schools  (includ- 
ing Junior  high  schools),  the  school  doe.s  have  enoueh  beys  12  years 
of  age  and  over  who  are  old  enough  for  the  entire  course  of 
R.  O.  T.  C  training.  I  therefore  urge  that  In  providing  for  more 
Junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  for  preparatory  schools  the  minimum  age 
limit  be  reduced  to  12  years  of  age. 

(6)  Junior  R  O  T  C  units  .should  be  established  in  all  Junior 
and  senior  high  schols.  both  public  and  private,  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  a  uniform  system  of  military  training  and  in  order  that 
when  a  student  transfers  from  one  school  to  another  he  may 
receive  credit  for  the  military  training  completed  In  the  first 
school.  Under  present  regulations  there  are  three  school  clas-^ifl- 
catlons.  (a)  Junior  R.  O  T  C  units,  (b)  55c  units,  and  schools  like 
Peacock  who  receive  their  Government  recognition  under  (c)  act  of 
April  27.  1814  (38  Stat  370)  Bv  combining  all  of  these  various 
types  of  units  Into  one  Junior  R.  O  T.  C.  unit  the  same  course  of 
military  training  will  be  given  to  all  students  and  all  students  can 
transfer  when  necessary  from  one  school  to  another  without  less 
of  time  or  credit.  Furthermore,  this  would  enable  all  students  to 
have  equal  opportunity  to  secure  credit  toward  a  Reserve  commis- 
sion upon  becoming  21  years  of  age. 

(7)  Another  defect  In  the  law  which  should  be  corrected  is 
that  cavalry  equipment  (saddles,  etc  )  is  now  available  only  to 
senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  cavalry  units,  which  arc  also  furnished  horses 
and  caretakers  by  the  Government  Many  schools  (like  Pea- 
cock) have  already  added,  or  would  like  to  add,  cavalry  training 
to  their  military  department.  They  can  afford  to  purchase  and 
feed  their  own  horses  but  they  cannot  buy  or  borrow  saddles 
and  other  equipment  from  the  Government  necessarv  for  cavalry 
training.  In  our  case  (Peacock)  we  receive  rifles,  bayonets,  and 
ammunition  from  the  Government  (act  of  Apr.  17.  1914  (38  Stat. 
370)),  but  there  is  no  provision  whereby  we  may  obtain  the 
use  of  saddles,  rifle  scabbards,  and  other  necessary  cavalry  equip- 
ment (except  by  buying  them  at  a  high  price  through  Army 
salvage  stores). 

(8)  I.  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  the  following; 

(a)  That  Junior  R  O.  T  C.  units  be  made  available  to  all 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  (both  public  and  private)  who 
desire  same,  and  that  all  red  tape  be  dispen.sed  with  in  order  that 
these  schools  may  obtain  their  units  in  time  for  the  openmg  of 
the  new  school  year  in  September   1940. 

(b)  That  (If  necessary  as  an  economy  measure)  these  schools 
be  required  to  furnish  (at  their  own  expense)  a  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  officer  as  commandant  to  give  the  military  drill  and 
instruction,  under  the  6uperv:.=ion  of  a  Regular  Army  cfflcer.  (One 
RegtUar  Army  officer  could  supervise  several  different  schools  in  the 
same  locality.) 

(C)  That  private  military  school  students  be  required  to  fvir- 
nish  their  own  uniforms  (they  can  well  afford  this  and  most  pri- 
vate schools  alrleady  have  a  distinctive  uniform  different  in  color 
from  the  Army  uniform).  This  wotild  save  the  Government  this 
great  expense, 

(d)  That  all  Junior  R  O  T  C.  units  be  furnished  with  a 
Springfield  rifle  for  each  student  and  enough  additional  modern 
equipment  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  automatic  rifle,  ma- 
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chine  guns,  etc.  (a  few  to  each  scnool).  Also,  that  those  schools 
desiring  to  give  cavalry  training  and  who  maintain  their  own 
horses  (without  expense  to  the  Government)  l>e  furnished  with 
saddles    bridles,  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  cavalry  driU. 

D.  W.  Peacock. 
Captain,  Cavalry  Reserve.  Commandant. 


A  Railroad  Brotherhood  Makes  Pertinent  Observa- 
tions Anent  Military  Preparations  and  the  Inter- 
national Situation     

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  A   F  WHITNEY.  PRESIDENT.  BROTHERHOOD  OP 

RAILROAD  TRAINMEN 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  here- 
>n-ith  a  powerful  statement  issued  by  A.  F.  Whitney,  eminent 
and  brilliant  president  of  the  great  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  of  the  United  States.  In  this  statement  this  order 
sets  forth  the  views  entertained  by  it  with  respect  to  national 
defense  and  the  International  situation.  I  commend  it5  care- 
ful study  to  all. 

Presldert  Roosevelt  wisely  counseled  the  American  people  when 
he  declared  that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  ltsel^  A 
Sopfe  who  have  an  abiding  sense  of  security-security  of  their 
fTeeScm  their  civil  liberties,  their  economic  existence  their  home^ 
J TfrTrle"  people  With  one-third  of  our  citizens  Ill-clad,  ill-fed. 
^nd  in-housrd  we  cannot  possess  that  national  sense  of  security 
and  contentment  so  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  Good 
homes  whol^me  environment,  short  working  hours  with  cultural 
waTcT"  afford  the  people  a  sense  of  security  that  contributes  most 
rffectlvelv  to  the  national  defense  Many  years  ago  the  princ-.ple 
of  Taw  n!4s  laid  down  that  a  mans  home  Is  his  castle.     Hovels  do 

"°Th"^'BraSho^'of' Railroad  Trainmen  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  pr.  gram  of  complete  national  defense  against  any  enemies  who 
mav  atten^pt  to  enter  our  gates  We  believe  our  homes  should  be 
Tuny  protected  against  any  possibility  of  mvaslon  We  are  opposed 
to  indmg  our  sons  across  the  seas  to  fight  on  foreign  land.  Our 
iiifluenc?  for  the  attainment  of  a  lasting  and  constructive  peace 
win  ^  more  effective  if  we  do  not  become  Involved  In  the  abdica- 
tion of  human  reason  that  hr.s  so  completely  destroyed  human 
sec^ity  on  the  European  Continent.  If  we,  the  richest  nation  m 
^e  world,  dedicate  our  resources,  mental  and  material^  to  the 
uplift  of  human  life,  who  can  deny  that  the  example  we  .hall 
establish  5hall  be  an  Inspiration  that  will  cause  European  nations 
eventually  to  dethrone  their  war  lords?  If  we  shall  more  com- 
Dletelv  dedicate  the  discoveries  and  advancements  in  science  and 
Shnclogy  to  the  attainment  of  improved  living  conditions,  who 
cfn  deny  that  we  are  not  thereby  serving  God's  purpose  and  dealing 
i  hea^T  blow  to  the  godless  forces  that  divert  these  great  human 
achievements  to  the  processes  of  hximan  destruction.' 

Like  Hmer  whose  •blitzkrieg"  first  struck  the  German  trade 
unions  destroying  the  workers"  organizations  and  looting  their  In- 
?u^nce  reserves  a^nd  union  treasuries,  some  An^^lcan  Industrialists 
have  declared  a  lightning  war  against  organized  labor  In  the 
United  sates  These  industrialists  arc  apparently  attempting  to 
twit  the  virtues  of  national  defense  Into  a  plan  for  destroying  the 
gains  which  labor  and  progresslve-mlnded  citizens  have  achieved 
t^rCugh  many  years  of  struggle:  they  would  destroy  the  wages  and 
hot^Uw  emasculate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  intensify 
th^r  industrial  spying  activity,  shackle  labor's  right  to  organize, 
and  throttle  the  peoples  civil  liberties.  ^  ^  ,     ^.       „    ,k„ 

A  smoke  screen  of  sweet  reassurances  is  intended  to  disguise  the 
attacTon  labor  As  one  chamber  of  commerce  executive  recently 
put  it.  -^bor  no  doubt  will  Join  in  making  ^hatever  sacrlfi^ij 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Nation  "This 
Sanfcular  business  spokesman  is  hopeful  that  the  Government  wiU 
ease  up  on  the  enforcement  of  wage-hour  legislation^ 

A  large  public  utilities  corporation  has  urged  the  Securities  and 
Exchai^e  Commisslon-ln  the  name  of  national  defense-to  hold 
in  abe\ance  the  death -sentence  provision  of  the  Securities  and 
Scchange  Act  Also  In  the  name  of  national  defense,  the  Chamber 
S^  O^mmerce  of  the  United  States  has  sent  Its  dive  bombers  into 
action  acalnst  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Why  a^?  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  tycoons?  Are 
thev  interest^  in  realnatlonal  defen£e?  If  they  are,  they  woiild  not 
S^nsplrin^^^  the  defenses  of  American  labor  while  for- 

Sly^g  their  own  strongholds.     It  does  not  require  profound  re- 


search to  discover  that  the  robber  barons  are  bent  on  destroying 
organized  labor  in  order  to  garner  the  maximum  amount  ^tproaXM 
during  the  present  war  period.  Eighteen  thousand  new  millionaires 
were  har\ested  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  first  Woria 
War  All  signs— particularly  the  absence  of  a  general  excess  war- 
profits  law— point  to  an  even  larger  crop  of  profiteers  at  this  time. 
Profits  of  many  corporations  have  soared  in  1940.  as  compared  witn 
1939  While  profiteers  amass  wealth,  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  10  or  11  million  citizens,  and  there 
is  nothing  on  the  horizon— not  even  the  huge  public  expenaitures 
for  national  defens^to  guarantee  that  this  problem  will  be  solved. 
Those  who  lose  no  time  to  cast  aspersions  in  the  direction  of 
organized  labor  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  and  weak- 
ening the  labor  movement,  but  also  to  direct  public  attention  away 
from  their  own  'fifth  column"  activities,  should  be  a  sharp  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  Germany  was  ac- 
complished only  because  of  the  connivance  of  certain  wealthy  m- 
dustriallsts.  The  New  York  Times  of  November  21.  1939.  quotes  a 
United  Press  dispatch  from  Zurich.  Switzerland,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"Herr  (Fritz)  Thyssen  and  a  small  group  of  the  Rhlneland  indus- 
trialists and  bankers  supported  the  Nazi  cause  in  the  years  when  It 
seemed  hopeless  It  was  at  the  Cologne  home  of  one  of  this  group. 
Kurt  von  Schroeder.  the  banker,  that  Herr  HiUer  and  Franz  von 
Papen.  former  chancelor.  reached  the  agreement  that  resulted  in 
Herr  Hitler's  being  called  to  the  chancellery. 

"After  Herr  Hitler  came  Into  power  Herr  Thyssen  became  'leader 
of  heavy  industry'  under  the  economic  reorganization  program  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Prussian  state  council." 

Today  international  affairs  unfortunately  are  too  largely  governed 
by  the  rule  of  "tooth  and  claw,"  Nation  after  nation  has  felt 
the  iron  heel  of  the  ruthless  fuehrer.  It  Is  therefore  quite  under- 
standable that  tlie  American  people — and  labor  first  of  all — should 
be  anxious  to  build  up  the  strongest  possible  system  of  national 
defense  In  bulwarking  our  Republic,  however,  we  must  not  give 
way  to  the  false  plea  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  dictator- 
ships, we  mui^X  scuttle  labor's  rights  and  social  legislation,  and 
"temporarily  "  abandon  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

To  deprive  the  people  of  achievements  that  have  been  made  over 
years  of  great  effort  is  to  disarm  them.  It  would  arrest  progress 
generallj  and  seriously  hamper  our  national-defense  prograti  To 
refuse  to  solve  the  pressing  domestic  problems — unemployment, 
housing  focial  security— is  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  popula- 
tion To  whip  up  war"  hysteria  and,  in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  to 
restrict  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  is  to  bring  this  Nation 
that  much  nearer  to  fa.^cism.  ^     ,   „ 

American  labor  must  and  will  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance,  to 
see  to  it  that  democracy  at  home  Is  not  torpedoed  from  within  or 
from  without.  

Colleges  and  the  Selective  Service  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


LETTER   TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  dated  July  13.  1940,  by  Dr. 
Arnaud  C.  Marts,  president  of  Bucknell  University.  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa.,  showing  the  effect  upon  our  colleges  of  the  pending 

selective  service  bill  as  now  drawn. 

July  13.  1&40. 

The  EorroR,  New  York  Times,  Nrw  York  Citt. 

Dear  Sir  There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  pending 
Burke-Wadsworth  selective  service  bill  which  has  not  been  discussed 
Dubliclv  and  which  is  of  sufficient  national  importance  to  merit 
di.scus.slon,  I  refer  to  the  effect  this  bill  would  have  upon  the 
operations  of  our  600  private  colleges 

First  let  me  say  that  I  approve  the  principle  of  compulsory  mUl- 
tary  service  for  all  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45.  as  sug- 
gested In  this  bill,  and  believe  our  Nation  must  Immediately  take 
some  such  aggressive  step  In  the  preparation  of  our  defense  against 
what  seems  to  be  the  plans  of  certain  military  nations  for  world 

*^°?T?so  believe  that  this  military  training  should  be  universal.  I 
am  sure  college  men.  as  I  know  them,  would  not  want  or  expect  any 
special  treatment  In  this  regard. 

In  the  operation  of  the  plan,  however,  we  must  guard  against  any 
unnecessary  weakening  of  our  essential  agencies  and  services. 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  has  already  pointed  out.  in  his  8tat«- 
ment  to  the  congre.sslonal  committee,  several  services,  such  as  the 
medical  and  engineering  professions  and  certain  semlprofesslonal 
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activities,  which  ahoiild  be  protected  against  a  too  rigid  operation 
of  a  conscription  plan.  I  believe  that  ■ome  thought,  also,  should  be 
given  to  the  effect  that  a  hastUy  conceived  plan  might  have  on  the 
operation  of  our  private  colleges. 

These  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  a  score  or  so  very  highly 
endowed  Institutions,  depend  for  most  of  their  annual  operating 
expen-ses  up)on  their  annual  tuition  Income.  If  an  male  students 
at  these  colleges  of  the  age  of  21  and  over  were  to  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  college  during  the  next  few  months  for  their  compul- 
sory military  service,  many  of  these  colleges  would  be  forced  Into  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  They  would  lose  Immediately  about  30 
percent  of  their  Income  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  few  heavily 
endowed  Institutions  referred  to  above,  would  be  thrown  into  the 
operating  red. 

There  Is  but  one  way  for  such  a  college  to  reduce  Its  operating 
cost  quickly  to  meet  such  an  emergency — that  is  to  reduce  faculty 
salaries. 

The  average  Independent  college,  faced  with  an  unexpected  re- 
duction of  Its  tuition  Income,  would  have  to  make  a  horizontal 
slash  of  all  facility  salaries  of.  approximately.  20  percent  If  It  were 
to  continue  to  operate  soundly  without  a  deficit. 

There  are  about  50.000  faculty  members  in  these  independent 
colleges,  and  the  average  salary,  otitslde  of  a  few  Institutions  noted 
at»ove.  is  something  less  than  •3.000.  An  unexpected  cut  on  these 
salaries  would  tbrow  these  faculty  families  Into  the  operating  red. 

I  therefore  bespeak  a  word  of  Interest  In  their  problem.  These 
teachers  In  our  traditional  private  American  colleges  are  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  patriotism.  In  spite  of  the  contrary  impression 
that  a  very  small  radical  minority  of  them  have  created  in  the  public 
mind  through  loose  thinking  and  looser  talking.  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  these  typically  American  families  of  modest  income 
were  made  to  suffer  unnecessarily  In  time  of  peace,  if  careful 
the  ight  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  could  protect  them  from  this 
domestic  disaster  without  weakening  the  bill. 

I  bespeak  a  word  also  for  the  problem  of  the  colleges  themselves 
There  are  over  500.000  American  boys  and  girls  In  these  private 
Institutions.  Our  Republic  owes  an  Inestimable  debt  to  these 
colleges.  They  are  among  the  most  prized  of  our  tjrpically  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  They  were  our  first  colleges  and  have  always 
been  an  Important  bulwark  of  the  strength  of  cur  American 
democracy.  A  vast  number  of  the  present  leaders  of  American 
life  are  graduates  of  these  modest  colleges,  situated  In  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Some  of  these  colleges  have  such  financial  worries 
brought  on  by  the  last  10  years  of  perplexities  that  they  probably 
could  not  survive  an  additional  acute  problem  of  this  nature.  Most 
of  them  would  survive,  however,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  measure  of  the 
vitality  of  their  educational  service  to  youth  and  to  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  have  any  particular  stiggestlons  to  make  in  reference  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  problem  should 
be  stated  In  order  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  It.  and  In 
order  that  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  might  take  it  Into  con- 
sideration in  the  final  formulation  of  the  bill. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Aruavd  C.  Maxts.  President. 


Who  Is  Out  of  Step  on  Trade  Agreements? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  up  the  policy  which 
was  then  approved  by  Republican  leadership  with  reference 
to  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  of  this  admin- 
istration, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  on 
June  4.  extended  his  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
In  an  effort  to  convince  American  producers  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  imports  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program. 

I  am  glad  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  consequently 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  the  Record  for  June  19.  there 
was  a  rather  frank  admission  by  the  gentleman  that  the 
June  4  contention  might  have  been  wrong. 

In  the  June  19  statement  he  admits: 

The  reductions  already  made  have  not  resulted  In  widespread 
disaster  to  American  economic  conditions. 

Then  further  on  he  confesses: 

Merely  because  the  American  market  Is  not  being  flooded  with 
the  products  of  foreign  countries  does  not  mean  that  concessions 
made  in  rates  of  duty  have  not  been  unwise. 

He  expresses  fear,  however,  that  there  may  be  injury  some- 
time in  the  future. 


Now.  the  whole  implication  of  the  gentleman's  statement 
of  June  4  was  that  the  American  market  had  been  flooded 
with  products  of  foreign  countries.  But  in  the  statement  of 
June  19  the  gentleman  was  apparently  afraid  that  some  can- 
didate who  was  not  sympathetic  with  his  point  of  view  on 
trade  agreements  would  be  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  that  is  just  what  happened.  The  gentleman 
turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  prophet.  Without  commenting 
on  the  contradictory  foreign  trade  and  tariff  plank  of  the 
Republican  platform  at  this  time.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Willkie's  repudiation  of  the  position  of  every  one  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  trade  agreements.  In  spite  of  a  side-stepping  platform, 
what  Mr.  Willkie  has  done,  or  may  do,  many  Americans  have 
judged,  and  will  continue  to  judge,  Mr.  Willkie  on  the  follow- 
ing forthright  statement  from  Fortune  Magazine  for  April 
1940: 

Now.  obviously.  It  will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  become  a 
free-trade  country  by  Itself.  For  the  United  States  to  era!>e  Its 
tariffs  all  at  once  would  be  ruinous  to  our  people  and  many  of 
our  Industries.  The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  who 
Is  wise  and  temperate,  realizes  this.  And  so  he  adopted  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  as  a  step  toward  increasing  our  foreign 
business  gradually.  Under  this  policy  the  United  States  takes 
up  the  problem  of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately,  lists  the 
products  that  It  would  like  to  export;  studies  a  similar  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  country;  and  then  a  deal  Ls  arranged,  each 
country  making  such  concessions  as  It  can,  with  the  least 
possible  harm  and  most  possible  benefit  to  Its  own  people.  This 
agreement  Is  then  extended  to  apply  to  other  countries  too. 
What  could  be  simpler  or  more  In  accord  with  common  sense? 
What  could  be  better  qualified  to  benefit  us.  the  people,  as  a 
whole?  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  sacrifices.  But  the  point  Is 
that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreements  are  negotiated,  the  sacri- 
fices are  always,  and  should  always  be.  less  than  the  benefits 
gained.     That  is.  we.  the  people,  profit. 

We  do  not  put  much  faith  In  the  figures  cited  by  the  Republi- 
cans to  show  how  damaging  these  Hull  agreement*  have  been 
or  In  the  figures  cited  by  the  Demxrats  to  show  how  profitable 
they  have  been.  It  may  be  years  before  conclusive  results  can 
be  shown.  But  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  tis  that  prosperity  can  be 
reestablished  without  any  foreign  trade.  And  It  seems  clear  that 
If  we  are  to  have  foreign  trade  It  must  be  done  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  We.  the  most  successful  people  In  the  world  at  business 
and  Industry,  know  that  there  are  two  parties  to  every  trade  and 
that  one  cannot  always  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other  It  Is 
of  vital  importance  to  us  that  the  other  party  profit  too. 

I  believe  another  of  my  Republican  colleagues  will  be  a 
prophet  "in  his  own  party."  According  to  the  newspapers, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson'I  stated  at 
Philadelphia  that  if  Mr.  Willkie  should  be  nominated  a  num- 
ber of  Republican  Congressmen  would  be  defeated. 

Since  I  have  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
I  want  to  go  into  the  gentleman's  insertion  in  the  Record 
of  June  4  in  more  detail. 

The    gentleman   starts    out    with    the    flat    misstatement 

that— 

Eight  years  later.  In  1940.  we  find  that  our  foreign  trade.  Instead 
of  progressively  Improving,  has  steadily  deteriorated  under  New 
Deal  policies. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  in  1932  total  United  States  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  $2,934,000,000  of  which  $1,611,000,000  or 
55  percent  was  exports.  In  1939  United  States  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  $5,496,000,000.  a  gain  of  87  percent.  Of  the 
1939  foreign  trade  $3,177,000,000  or  5«  percent  was  in  ex- 
ports. Exports  from  the  United  States  in  1939  were  more 
than  97  percent  higher  than  they  were  in  1932.  That  is  how 
"our  foreign  trade  has  deteriorated  under  New  Deal 
policies." 

When  the  real  facts  are  brought  to  light  they  explode — 
as  they  have  exploded  before — his  assertions  about  the  wel- 
fare of  American  farmers.  In  the  attacks  which  he  makes 
on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  he  has  not 
had  the  courage  to  talk  about  the  incomes  that  American 
farmers  have  received  under  that  program.  To  dispel  the 
smoke  screen  of  deception  which  he  is  again  trying  to  throw 
out,  it  really  needs  only  two  figures — the  income  of  American 
farmers  in  1932  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  and 
the  income  in  any  year  he  chooses  to  select  under  the  present 
administration  since  the  trade -agreements  program  was  in- 
augurated.   In  1932  that  income  was  $4,682,000,000,  in  1939 
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it  was  $7,711,000,000,  a  gam  of  65  percent.  In  the  face  of 
that  gain,  his  handpicked  statistics  on  a  few  imports  cease 
to  have  any  meaning.  And  those  income  figures  can  hardly 
be  unknown  to  him  because  they  have  been  called  to  his 
attention  many  times.  If  his  concern  for  American  farmers 
had  any  basis  other  than  a  partisan  interest  he  would  not 
continue  to  ignore  facts  and  try  to  mislead  his  farmer  con- 
stituents. Much  of  his  outburst  of  June  4  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Republican  talk,  in  1936,  about  babassu  nuts 
which  Mr.  Franklyn  Waltman,  Republican  publicity  director, 
so  expertly  ridiculed. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  uses  a  tabulation  of  agri- 
cultural exports  from  this  country,  "competitive"  agricul- 
tural imports,  and  the  percentage  which  the  latter  are  of 
the  former,  from  1932  through  1939.  He  professes  to  be 
horrified  by  the  picture  which  he  paints  but  he  need  not  be 
horrified  if  he  will  only  view  the  picture  from  the  proper 
perspective.  In  6  of  the  7  years  following  1932,  despite  the 
devastating  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  the  agricultural 
exports  of  this  country  were  greater  than  they  were  in  the 
last  year  of  his  party's  administration— 1932. 

The  gentleman,  in  the  process  of  being  horrified  about  the 
effects  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  lists  14  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  of  which  im- 
ports increased  from  1932  to  1939.  Unfortunately,  for  his 
Inference  that  trade  agreements  caused  increased  imports. 
the  tariff  on  6  of  these  groups  of  commodities  have  never 
been  touched — the  tariffs  on  them  remain  at  the  levels  that 
were  fixed  in  the  1930  Tarifif  Act;  so  imports  could  not  have 
been  affected  by  the  trade-agreements  program,  except  inso- 
far as  the  program  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  American 
farm  and  city  consumers  to  buy  these  products.  The  6 
which  he  enumerates  and  on  which  no  tariffs  have  been 
reduced  under  trade  agreements  are  vegetable  oils,  flax- 
seed, clothing  wool,  unmanufactured  cotton,  canned  beef, 
and  hides  and  skins. 

The  other  groups  which  represented  something  more  than 
trade-agreement    items    were    cheese,   of    which    less    than 
half  comes  in  under  duties  reduced  under  trade  agreements; 
imports  of   molasses   which   are  controlled   entirely   by   an 
import  quota  and  most  of  it  is  used  by  American  farmers  as 
an  important  feed  for  livestock,  possibly  even  by  the  gen- 
tleman's dairy  farmers;  less  than  half  of  the  imports  of  live 
cattle  in   1939  came  in  under  tariffs   reduced  under  trade 
agreements.    If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Reed] 
does  not  know  this  his  informers  have  not  performed  their 
duty  to  him.    Furthermore,  the  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  in 
the  United  States  and  the  farm  cash  income  from  beef  cat- 
tle were  higher  in  1939  than  they  have  been  since  1929.     Is 
this  not  an  important  fact  omitted  by  the  gentleman?     Im- 
ports of  sugar  are  controlled  by  quotas  and  enter  under  sep- 
arate lepislation.     In  addition  to  tariffs,  benefit  payments 
from  the  United  States  Government  are  paid  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers    Why  was  this  fact  omitted?    Is  he  in  favor  of  pay- 
ing the   sugar   producers   less  while   increasing   tariffs   for 
other  groups'     Imports  of  nuts  represent  a  negligible  pro- 
portion of  domestic  consumption  and  are  of  kinds,  grades, 
and  varieties  which  do  not  directly  compete  with  domestic 
production-  imports  of  fodders  and  feeds  and  corn  are  made 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  in  his  district;  the  only  concession  on 
corn  was  a  nominal  one  granted  exclusively  to  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  find  in  the  fact  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  bought  mostly  the  industrial  goods  which  they  need 
for  their  defense,  an  indictment  of  the  trade-agreements 
program.  He  seems  to  expect  that  in  the  reciprocal  trade - 
agreements  program  there  was  some  aggressive  and  pow- 
erful force  by  which  we  should  make  foreign  countries  pur- 
chase the  things  we  want  them  to  purchase  rather  than  the 
things  they  need  to  save  their  lives.  Of  course  they  have 
bought  machinery,  iron,  and  steel  products,  the  paraphernalia 
of  war  rather  than  agricultural  products.  It  has  been  and 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  trade-agreements  program  to  facili- 


tate the  interchange  between  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries, of  the  things  that  both  countries  needed.  There  is  no 
place  in  this  program  for  forcing  trade  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reed]  must 
know  this,  but  he  carefully  avoids  admitting  it  in  his 
partisan  attacks  upon  the  trade-agreements  program. 

I  want  to  revert  to  his  confession  of  the  "error  of  his 
ways."  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page 
4018.  After  expressing  great  fear  as  to  the  possible  "great 
flood"  of  imports  which  promises  to  be  disastrous  in  the  future, 
we  flnd  a  ray  of  hope  after  November  in  the  following  words: 

Beyond  that,  they — 

Presumably  Republicans — 
can  proceed  to  correct  such  errors  as  do  exist  In  the  tariff  structtire 
by  a  proper  revision   to  fit  American   conditions  and  world  condi- 
tions which  we  know  will  exist  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous 
wars  now  raging 

Is  that  the  Republican  promise  and  prophecy  of  another 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  which  was  such  an  important  factor  in 
causing  the  world  depression,  which  m  turn  made  conditions 
fertile  for  warring  dictators? 

The  administration's  proposal  for  greater  commercial  co- 
operation m  the  Western  Hemisphere  indicates  that  it  is  ap- 
proaching world  problems  in  a  sane  and  constructive  way.  It 
is  not  so  bankrupt  of  ideas  that  it  can  propose  nothing  but  an- 
other war-provoking  tariff  orgy  as  the  proper  solution  for  the 
ills  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  two  articles  which  I  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  today:  One  by  Maj.  Al  Williams,  entitled  "Defense 
Program  Not  for  Defense.  Aviator  Claims";  and  the  other  a 
report  on  our  military  aid  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  entitled,  "British  Got  Record  Total  of  United 
States  Arms  in  June."  Both  of  these  articles  appeared  in 
the  Washington  News,  July  24,  1940. 

The  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  deplete  our  national  defenses  in  order  to  help 
a  foreign  government.  Surely  such  action  is  not  only  un- 
neutral, but  is  in  reality  a  direct  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  present  war  on  the 
side  of  the  disintegrating  British  Empire. 

No  one  should  fail  to  realize  that  our  present  attitude 
toward  Japan  is  an  administration  attempt  to  force  the 
United  States  into  war  against  Japan— which,  of  course,  will 
aline  us  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt  of  Japan  joining  the  German-Italian  alliance,  and 
there  is  less  doubt  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  conflict. 
The  British  Empire  will  lose,  no  matter  what  we  do.  and  we 
should,  therefore,  look  after  our  own  defenses  instead  of 
jeopardizing  our  security  by  rendering  aid  to  the  international 
Jewish  bankers,  who  have  been  using  and  abusing  not  only 
the  British  people  but  their  nation  as  well  as  every  nation 
in  the  world.  We  can  only  build  a  strong  and  sound  America 
on  the  principles  handed  down  to  us  by  the  founders  of  our 
Nation ;  and  those  principles  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  time,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  Congress  awakens  to  the  danger  which  now  con- 
fronts our  Nation  and  take  such  steps  that  will  insure  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  security  of  our  country.  The 
flrst  step  is  to  impeach  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  depleting  and  destroying  our  national  defenses. 
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Congress  has  appropriated  $15,000,000,000  to  build  defenses 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  those  of  foreign  nations. 

fProm  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  24.   19401 

Detcnss  Pkocrau    Not  to«   Detiksz,    Aviatoe   Claims 

(By  Al  Williams) 

Thoee  who  screani  about  the  necessity  for  booming  the  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  ship  airplanes, 
aerial  machine  guns,  and  mosquito  warships  to  Europe  are  not 
going  to  get  by  this  column 

Tlie  things  now  happening  in  this  country  are  counterparts  ot 
things  that  have  been  put  across  on  the  peoples  of  Europe.  In 
one   form   or   another. 

Each  time  I  check  the  progress  of  our  national  rearmament 
program.  I  am  informed  by  manufacturers  of  planes,  engines, 
and  munitions  that  they  wonder  whether  we  will  be  rearmed  in 
time,  "In  time  for  what?"  I  ask.  "Oh.  for  South  America  and 
the  Japanese."   they  say. 

ITBCES    COMPLETE   JOB  I 

Well  my  answer  is  that  If  we  are  rearming  to  defend  the 
United"  States  ugainst  invasion  or  aggression  (which  we  are  not. 
in  my  opinion)  then  there  Is  time  to  do  a  <»y?\Plete Job-wlth 
the  aid  of  a  definite  plan.  As  proof  that  our  "delense  plan  is 
not  for  defense.  I  offer  this  evidence: 

First,  the  administration  smashed  the  1939  Army  Air  Corps 
expans  on  program,  whereby  the  Army  was  to  have  received  about 
3(K^  p?an«  by  June  1941.  Washington  arbitrarily  decided  to 
Shunt  the  production  from  that  manufacturing  ?«'«""?  ^^.^^ 
Allies  Those  planes  were  flown  from  American  soil  by  hired 
?lvUian  pfou  (Americans),  and  were  fully  equipped  with  machine 

^e  Navy's  standard  dive  bombers,  the  SBC-^s.  were  taken  from 
the  Navy  and  llown  to  Canada. 

VERT    VALUABLE 

These  Army  and  Navy  planes  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
to  the  alrl^L^  preparations  of  this  country.  But  they  were 
uaded.  Sd  or  pawned^o  foreign  nations  that  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing  with  their  own  air-force  planes  from  1935  to  1939^ 

Every  s^nd  line  plane  (and  some  of  ours  were  not  seconds) 
would  have  served  for  intermediate  training  of  our  young  flght- 
ine  pilots.  We  are  woefully  short  of  all  types  of  miltary  and  naval 
plfnes  but  the  Army  and  Navy  were  stripped  Can  you  make  that 
llbe  with  the  hysteria  about  defense  of  America? 

wai  we  be  able  to  get  ready  mUltarlly?  For  defense— yes.  We 
have  the'time.  and  we  may  be  able  to  develop  enough  potential 
sock  in  our  forces.  But  we  cant  build  military,  naval,  and  air 
forces  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  those  who  seem  determmed  to 
get  us  Into  a  foreign  war 

That  would  mean  developing  forces  and  arming  them  well 
enouKh  to  fight  the  Japanese  In  Asia,  someone  else  in  South 
America,  and  stUl  continuing  to  ship  munitions  to  Europe.  To 
manufacture  weapons  in  those  quantities  we  should  have  to  dis- 
continue all  commercial  bu-slness.  scrap  the  career  of  every  American 
man.  woman,  and  chUd  and  turn  the  United  States  into  a  vast 
arsenal. 

The  second  article  to  which  I  have  referred;  the  report  of 
the  Commerce  Department  on  our  military  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  proves  the  statements  of  Major  Williams.  This  gen- 
tleman has  given  timely  advice  before,  similar  to  that  given 
by  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  others.  Why  does  not  Congress 
heed  the  warnings  of  these  men.  who  have  the  coimtry's  wel- 
fare at  heart? 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  24.   1940) 
BsmsH  Got  Recoiid  Total  of  UKrrro  States  Asms  m  Jttnt: 

The  United  Kingdom,  bracing  itself  for  'blitzkrieg."  imported  ex- 
plosives firearms,  and  ammunition  valued  at  $^3,000,000  from 
the   United  States  In  Jime.  the  Commerce   Department   revealed 

today. 

These  shipments  compared  with  Imports  of  only  9300.000  in  May 
and  were  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  of  their  kind  for  any  month 
since  outbreak  of  war. 

TOTAL  or  SEV^ENTT-SEVKN   MH-LIONS 

Arms  exports  represented  nearly  30  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  June.  Preliminary  figures  show 
exports  to  the  British  aggregated  $77,000,000.  compared  with  »49.- 
000.000  in  May.  and  a  monthly  average  of  $51,000,000  diirlng  the  first 
9  months  of  the  war. 

Preliminary  figures  showed  this  country's  world-wide  exports  in 
June  totaled  $344,000,000.  a  gain  of  approximately  8  percent  over 
May.  While  the  June  shipments  were  4  percent  below  the  war 
peak  of  $360,000,000  reached  last  January,  they  were  more  than 
40  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  same  month  of  the 
3  immediately  preceding  years. 

Exports  for  Canada  and  Latin  America  In  Jxme  were  the  highest 
for  any  month  of  the  war  period  and  more  than  offset  severely 
curtaJed  shipments  to  the  Mediterranean  area.  Shipments  to  Can- 
ada were  valued  at  $64,000,000.  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  May. 
Those  to  Latin  America  totaled  $71,000,000.  an  advance  of  6  percent. 
The  biggest  gain — $4,000,000 — was  recorded  m  exports  to  Argentina. 


Although  trade  with  Prance  fell  off  In  the  latter  part  of  June, 
exports  totaling  $45,000.000— •8.000.CKX)  more  than  in  May— left  the 
United  States  for  France  during  the  month. 

What  proportion  entered  French  ports  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Franco-German  armistice  Is  not  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  Congress  should 
investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  23  naval  ships  were  re- 
leased to  Great  Britain.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  were,  as 
I  view  the  picture  en  the  front  page  of  the  Times-Herald  of 
July  25,  1940.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement — let  me  now  suggest  that  Ccnf^ress  take  charge 
of  this  Government  and  eliminate  those  from  public  office 
who  are  responsible  for  the  fiasco  in  which  we  find  ourselves 

today. 

The  question  may  be  a?ked.  Has  Congress  capitulated  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  now  director  and  d'ctatcr  of  the  United 
States?  Has  he  superseded  the  President,  or  has  he  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  dispose  of  our  armaments  to 
foreign  nations,  so  that  we  will  be  unprotected  and  open  to 
invasion? 

Let  us  look  into  the  possibilities:  Suppose  that  England,  in 
an  hour  of  stress,  negotiated  an  agreement  with  Germany 
that  a  British  empire  should  be  established  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  in  what  position  would  we  be  to  defend 
ourselves  against  such  aggression?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  wa.«5  the  dream  of  Carnegie  and  Cecil  Rhodes  that  the 
United  States  should  again  become  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  that  is  also  a  desire  with  which  the  international 
bankers  are  in  accord.  European  trade  and  intrigue  may 
place  us  just  exactly  in  that  position,  and  it  is  with  that 
thought  in  view  I  maintain  we  should  build  our  own  defenses 
and  let  European  nations  shift  for  themselves.  Our  home  is 
America,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  consolidate  the  American  Con- 
tinent, in  order  to  provide  for  our  own  security.  We  should. 
as  I  have  said,  take  over  Canada  and  all  British  and  Fren:h 
islands,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  building  an  impregnable 
nation  on  the  North  American  Continent. 


Pertinent  Questions  of  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  call  atienticn  to  certain 
pertinent  questions  of  today. 

Was  President  Roosevelt  drafted  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, or  did  he  knowingly  and  willingly  contrive  to  bring 
about  his  third-term  nommation?  Had  the  President's 
3,500-word  radio  acceptance  speech  been  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, and  if  so,  how  long  in  advance  of  its  delivery?  Was 
the  Chicago  convention  a  boss- ridden  convention,  or  was  it 
"a  free  and  open  convention?"  Is  the  President's  claim  that 
he  is  the  only  "experienced  man"  capable  of  steering  the 
Nation  through  the  present  national  crisis  based  upon  facts? 

These  and  many  other  similar  questions  are  bothering 
great  masses  of  sincere  patriotic  citizens  today,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.    What  does  the  record  show? 

The  record  shows  a  national  debt  bordering  on  bankruptcy; 
unemployment,  after  7 '2  years  of  New  Deal  experiments, 
still  around  the  ten  million  mark;  the  farm  problem  of  parity 
prices  still  unsolved;  our  military  unpreparedness  so  serious 
that  it  constitutes  the  major  element  of  our  present  emer- 
gency crisis;  a  country  divided  into  class-conscious  groups, 
a  national  disunity  brought  about  largely  by  name-callings 
indulged  In  by  the  President  and  his  New  Deal  henchmen, 
Ickes,  Jackson,  Hopkins,  and  others;  taxes  the  highest  in  the 
Nation's  history;  American  business  and  industry  shackled 
and  handicapped  by  biireaucratic  maladministration  of  the 
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N.  L.  R.  A.  and  punitive  taxation.  Then.  In  addition  to  this 
list  of  New  Deal  failures,  we  must,  in  order  to  get  the  answer 
to  our  questions,  consider  the  President's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Government  on  a  basis  that  would 
have  given  the  President  the  power  of  Ufe  and  death  over 
£dl  Government  agencies;  and  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
purge  life-long  Democrats  that  opposed  his  Court-packing 

program. 

Judging  solely  from  the  record.  Is  the  President  the  only 
man  who  can  save  the  country  in  the  present  national 
emergency? 

These  are  pertinent  questions  that  must  be  ans^^'ered.  We 
should  consult  the  record  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct 
answers.  A  decision  must  be  made  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber. I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  American  people  wiU 
render  a  proper  decision. 


A  Footnote  to  the  Democratic  Convention's  Lexicon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  24.  1940.  by  Arthur  Krock  is 
such  an  excellent  footnote  to  the  Democratic  convention  as 
to  be  eminently  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Congressional 

Record. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24.   19401 

m  THS  NATION A  FOOTNOTK  TO  THK  DEMOCEATIC  CONVTENTION'S  LEXICON 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
A  comparison  between  the  contente  of  the  parliamentary  manual 
for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1940  with  the  text 
for  1936  suggests  verv  strongly.  If  it  does  not  completely  prove,  that 
the  strateglsu  In  charge  of  the  President's  renomlnatlon  drive 
made  every  provision  to  take  out  of  quotation  marks  not  only  the 
••draff  but  choice  by  "acclamation."  That  they  failed  Is  no  fault 
of  theirs  or  of  the  President,  who  gave  them  the  e.ssential  assist- 
ance of  silent  approval  The  "draft"  remained  a  build-up.  and  the 
"acclamation"  was  another  pretense. 

The  comparison  between  the  two  convention  manuals,  both  pre- 
pared by  Representative  Clarince  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  discloses 
that   the  following  passage  was  added  to  the   1940  book: 

"Acclamation  is  a  unanimous  viva  voce  vote  and  any  objector 
may  raise  a  point  of  order,  but  by  long  custom  the  chairman  puts 
the  question  'to  suspend  the  rules  and  declare  •  •  •  nominated 
foi  President  of  the  United  States  by  acclamation.'  The  motion 
to  nominate  by  acclamation  is  sometimes  made  before  roll  call  starts 
(1888.  1916)  and  sometimes  after  roU  call,  in  which  a  candidate 
has  secured  a  nominating  majority  (1892:    1920)." 

This  for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
useful  "addition  to  the  convention  manual.  In  the  official  account 
It  will  accordingly  appear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  actually 
nominated  by  acclamation  In  1936,  was  similarly  chosen  in  1940. 
though  the  procedure  In  1940  was  the  reverbc  of  that  in  1936. 
The  official  account,  thanks  to  the  added  paragraph,  will  recite 
the  record  at  the  expense  of  both  dlctlonan'  and  facts 

From  Philadelphia  In  1936  a  dispatch  to  this  newspaper,  dated 
June  27  descrlt)ed  the  actuiil  process  of  acclamation  as  follows: 
"On  motion  of  Governor  Berry,  of  South  Dakota,  the  rules  were 
su'-pended  and  the  roll  call  was  dispensed  \^ith  "  Senator  Robin- 
son the  chairman,  said  that  Philadelphia  had  "beaten  Cleveland. 
where  Mr  Landon.  after  a  roU  call  and  the  registry  of  opposition, 
had  been  given  a  unanimous  vote,  which  was  accurately  certifled 
as  such  in  the  record  and  In  the  public  accounts 

Aware  of  the  difference.  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts.  In 
secondlne  Mr    Farley's  motion  to  make  the  Presidents  third  nomi- 
nation  unanimous,   used   that   word   and   not   the   other.     When    a 
Similar  motion  was  made  to  give  a  unit  ballot  to  Secretary  Wallace, 
after  a   roU   caU    in   which   opposition   had    been   recorded    to   his 
selection  for  second  place  on  the  ticket,  the   word  "unanimous 
and    not    the    word     'acclamation"    again    was    used.     But    as    the 
President    for  the  purposes  of  the  strategists  had  to  be  "drafted. 
S^he   remainder   of   thTgame   had   to   be   played   out    if   possible. 
And  Mr   Farley  assisted  this  in  the  foUowing  manuer: 
LXXXVI— App 290 


He  had  planned,  according  to  the  general  custom,  and  In  com- 
mon parlance,  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  before  the  roll  call  was 
tallied  and  make  renomlnatlon  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  unanimous.  But 
Senator  Btrnks.  who  was  the  President's  Hoor  leader  in  the  ••draft," 
Informed  him  that  the  word  "acclamation**  was  wanted  and  bma 
the  sanction  of  tne  manual.  This  Representative  Cankom  con- 
nrmed,  showing  Ilr  Parley  the  most  convenlcnUy  added  passage. 
So.  though  Mr.  Farley  knew  that  acclamation  after  a  roll  call  m 
which  votos  had  been  cast  for  others  w^as  not  the  accurate  term 
as  he  understood  it,  or  the  process  of  PhUadelphla,  he  obeyed  the 
book.  . 

When  Informed  bv  this  correspondent  that  the  1936  manual  dia 
not  Include  the  passsge  which  had  been  shown  to  him,  Mr.  Parley 
was  surprised. 

This  newspaper  then  sought  to  Interview  Representative  Cantjon 
in  an  effort  to  discover  why  the  addition  had  been  made.  He  said 
the  manual  Is  his  own  work  "and  not  part  of  the  Democratic 
rules  *  He  said  >ie  compiled  the  book  In  order  to  cite  precedents 
and  to  guide  the  convention  in  the  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  rules.  He  had  this  particular  citation  in  mind  this  year 
because  there  were  precedents  on  which  It  Is  based. 

There  is  no  such  thing  continued  Mr.  Cannon,  as  nomination 
by  acclamation  under  the  rules,  but  In  this  instance  It  had  been 
done  by  the  Farley  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  But  why.  he 
was  a-sked  again,  did  not  thU  c'.Utlon  appear  In  the  1936  book,  since 
the  precedents  mentioned  ex.sUd  when  that  book  was  prepared? 
Mr.  Cannon  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  further 

The  incident  fits  perfectly  into  the  whole  artificial  structure  at 
Chlcaeo  last  week,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Cannon  made  the  addition 
^•Ith  "this  In  mind.  For  reasons  which  became  more  and  more 
obvious  and  Inescapable.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was.  of  course,  the  over- 
whelming choice  of  the  delegates  and  those  leaders  who  had  them 
selected.  When  they  got  to  Chicago  there  was  literally  nothing  else 
they  could  do  unless  the  President  Issued  a  firm  refusal  to  run 
again.  But  a  "draft"  means  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  call  on 
a  contrar>*-mlnded  citizen,  and  none  of  these  three  adjectives  de- 
scribes what  happened  at  Chicago.  Ukewise.  "acclamation"  means. 
as  at  Philadelphia,  dispensing  with  a  roU-caU.  suspending  the  rules. 
and  giving  a  unanimous  vote  for  someone. 

The  strategists  proposed  this  coiirse.  and  It  failed.  But  by  virtue 
of  the  convenient  addendum  to  the  manual  they  got  the  form  of 
what  they  wanted. 

The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Ijppmann  from  today's  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25,  1940) 

TODAY  AND  TOMORBOW — THE  PAFEX  SCHEMES 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  paramount  question  is  how  soon,  if  ever,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr  Willkie.  or  both  will  begin  to  tell  the  people  the  truth  about 
the  national  defense.  The  people  are  not  being  told  the  truth. 
They  are  being  dazzled  and  diverted  by  grandiose  authorizations, 
appropriations,  contracts,  plans,  promises,  and  commitments.  These 
are  the  ea.«5y  things  to  which  p>olltlcians  invariably  resort  when  they 
lack  the  resolution  to  do  the  hard  and  necessary  things.  Placed 
as  we  are  In  this  country  today,  the  supreme  problem  in  foreign 
pollcv  Is  to  clarify  and  define  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
to  the  British  Commonwealth  and  to  British  sea  power;  the  subject 
is  treated  by  the  politicians  of  both  parties  as  unmentionable  In- 
ternally, the  supreme  problem  of  national  defense  is  to  Increase 
rapidly  the  rate  of  industrial  production  In  the  munitions  Indus- 
tries; since  this  cannot  be  done  without  Inconvenience  to  everyone 
and  wltlicut  interfering  with  the  vested  mterests  of  tausines.  men. 
trades-unions,  and  consumers,  the  subject  U  regarded  by  the 
politicians  as  untouchable. 

Because  we  are  drifting  aimlessly  and  falling  to  define  our  foreign 
policy  or  seriously  to  organize  the  national  defense,  we  are  deceiving 
ourselves  most  dangerou.sly  by  ii  .series  of  paper  schemes  in  which 
the  second  scheme  covers  up  the  defect  of  the  first  and  the  thu-d 
scheme  covers  up  the  delect  of  the  second. 

The  underlying  paper  scheme,  our  first  and  fundamental  de- 
narture  from  the  reality  of  America's  vital  Interests,  was  The 
neutrality  law  E\'en  as  amended  last  autumn,  the  law  prevented 
the  United  States  from  acting  to  preserve  in  friendly  hands  the 
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naval  control  of  our  fwo-ocean  frontiers;  the  neutrality  law  com- 
mitted us  to  the  immense  gamble  and  the  immeasurable  risk  of 
allowing  British  and  French  sea  power  to  be  destroyed,  and  of 
having,  therefore,  to  let  ourselves  be  Isolated  and  compelled  to 
defend  ourselves  In  two  oceans  with  one  navy. 

The  conquest  of  Prance  and  the  threat  of  the  conquest  of  Britain 
tore  a  hole  in  the  paper  scheme  of  the  neutrality  law.  The  coun- 
try reacted  Inunediately.  Thereupon.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration pasted  another  piece  of  paper  over  the  hole.  They  au- 
thorized another  navy.  But  the  hole  of  the  paper  navy  was  that 
It  could  not  be  constructed  In  less  than  4  or  5  years,  and  that  was 
an  optimistic  estimate.  So  over  this  hole  in  the  scheme  for  a 
paper  navy,  another  piece  of  paper  has  had  to  tie  pasted.  A  great 
array  Is  to  be  authorized  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  defend 
by  land  and  air  forces  those  vital  positions  In  this  hemisphere 
which  the  Navy  alone,  should  Britain  fall.  Is  now  unable  to  defend. 
But  the  great  hole  In  this  scheme  for  a  paper  army  is  that  while 
a  million  men  can  be  conscripted  and  given  rudimentary  drill, 
they  cannot  be  equipped  with  modem  weapons  much  before 
1942  43 

For  American  Industry  and  American  labor  are  not  now  geared 
to  produce  these  weapons  rapidly,  nor  are  serious  and  effective 
measures  being  discussed  publicly,  much  less  put  Into  effect,  to 
begin  producing  thuse  weapons  rapidly.  Paper  contracts  are  being 
sign'-d.  But  the  real  task  of  putting  the  production  of  m.unitions 
ahead  of  everything  else,  ahead  of  private  profit,  private  prefer- 
ences, ahead  of  all  peacetime  reforms  and  all  peacetime  restrictions, 
has  not  begun.  And  neither  poUtljal  party  and  neither  candidate 
has  as  yet  dared  to  go  to  the  people  and  tell  them  truthfully  what 
sacrifices  they  must  make  If  they  are  to  translate  any  of  these 
paper  schemes  Into  a  dependable  armed  force. 

The  grim  truth  about  the  national  defense  is  that  by  falling  to 
use  oiu-  whole  diplomatic  and  economic  power  to  Insure  ourselves 
against  the  conquest  and  ccllapee  of  the  British  Empire,  we  are 
compelled  to  authorize  another  navy  which  cannot  be  built  before 
It  may  be  needed,  to  authorize  a  great  army  which  cannot  be 
equipped  before  it  may  be  needed,  and  to  make  pledges  and  com- 
mitments to  our  neighbors  In  this  hemisphere  which  may  not  be 
valid  if  we  lack  the  navy  and  the  army  to  execute  the  pledges.  And 
then,  because  the  politicians  are  afraid  to  tell  the  people  the  truth, 
they  are  organizing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  as  if 
they  had  years  of  leisure  ahead  of  them  and  as  if  no  stringent 
measures  were  really  necessary. 

We  are  still  going  down  the  same  road  which  all  the  other 
democracies  have  taken.  We  have  not  learned  the  plain  lesson  of 
their  disasters.  Our  political  leaders  will  not  speak  the  truth  for 
^fear  of  shocking  the  voters.  They  will  not  speak  the  truth  for 
fear  that  their  opponents  will  make  a  demagogic  attack  upon 
them.  They  will  not  call  capital  to  the  colors,  they  are  afraid 
to  disturb  the  unawakened  businessmen.  They  will  not  enlist 
labor  for  the  national  defense;  they  are  afraid  to  ask  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  of  hours,  wages,  and  peactlme  restriction.  They 
will  not  give  the  national  defense  priority  over  private  consump- 
tion:   they  are  afraid  of  the  voting  consumers. 

They  do  not  read  the  signs  of  the  time;  they  read  the  Gallup 
polls.  And  they  choose  Invariably  those  policies  which  promise 
much  eventually  and  cost  little  Immediately — as.  for  example,  the 
promise  of  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  the  promise  of  hemisphere  de- 
fense. But  they  avoid  the  hard  meastires.  such  as  coming  to 
terms  with  the  British  nations  because  that  would  run  Into 
political  prejudices,  such  as  mobilizing  capital  and  labor  because 
that  would  call  for  real  sacrifice  to  make  real  the  big  schemes. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  why  any  man  should  now  wish  to  be 
elected  President  unless  he  had  behind  him  an  informed  and 
awakened  people.  Does  not  experience  show,  the  experience  of 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  M.  Daladier.  that  to  assume  responsibility 
without  preparing  the  Nation  for  Its  task  is  to  Invite  a  national 
catastrophe  and  personal  ruin?  Elementary  prudence.  If  nothing 
e;?e.  should  make  every  candidate  running  for  national  otRce  this 
year  Insist  upon  making  the  people  realize  what  they  must  do  to 
make  themselves  secure.  For  to  be  elected,  and  not  to  have  told 
the  people  what  wlU  l)e  necessary.  Is  to  accept  an  awful  responsi- 
bility without  making  ready  to  meet  It. 

And  so.  though  the  inunediate  political  risk  of  speaking  the 
truth  during  the  campsdgn  is  great,  the  pjolltlcal  risk  of  not  hav- 
ing spoken  the  truth  wiU  in  the  end  be  ever  so  much  greater. 


The  Making  of  a  Representative 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  b/  JENKS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

^     Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
•  moiis  consent  heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  for  the  information  and  consideration  of  the  voters 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Now  Hampshire.  I  desire 
to  include  an  address  on  The  Making  of  a  RepresenUtive, 
which  was  delivered  on  March  16,  1916.  by  the  Honorable 
Champ  Clark,  then  Sf)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
before  the  Washington  Press  Club. 

THE   MAKING    OF   A   ftrPRXSTTrTATVrE RTMARKS    OF   CHAMP   d-AUK    AT   THE 

WASHINGTON  PRESS  CLUB  THUKSDAY.  MARCH    16.    1&16 

(Printed  In  Congressional  RECorvO,  M.irch  17.  1916  ) 
It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  in  Congress,  if  for  only 
one  term,  and  wltn  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  in 
geomptrlcal  rather  than  In  arithmetical  prcportlcn.  A  Mnnbers 
tisefulness  to  his  country  should  increase  In  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  fanner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

•Poeta  nascltur.  non  flf— a  poet  Is  bom.  not  made — says  Horace; 
but  Congressmen — that  is.  useful  and  Influential  Congressmen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  in  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  In  the  House  till  he  t)ecame  a  great  national 
figure.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate  and  General 
Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  There  are  sporadic  cases  of 
similar  action  in  other  districts. 

It  Is  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  intervals.  A  new  Congressman  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains,  tact. 
energy,  courage,  and  industry  he  has  the  quicker  he  will  get  up  If 
he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  If  his  constituents  will  keep  him  in 
the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward. 
No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  Is  only  fair  and  rational 
to  assume  that  every  Representative's  constituents  desire  to  see  him 
among  the  "top-notchers." 

Let  us  take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  all.  but  wUl  cite 
a  few  as  samples 

Mr  Speaker  Cannon  Ls  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or.  In  pugilistic  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt."  for  length  of 
service  In  the  House  in  our  entire  history.  In  several  Congresses 
he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
then  was  Speaker  8  years,  only  one  man.  Henry  Clay,  having  been 
Speaker  longer 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year:  Minority  Leader  Mann  Is 
serving  his  twentieth  year:  Mr.  Kltchln.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;  Mr  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Jones,  chairman  of  In.=ular  Affairs  iind 
"father  of  the  House."  his  twenty-sixth;  Mr  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  Military  Affairs. 
his  twentieth:  Mr  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency,  his 
sixteenth;  Mr  Adamson.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, his  twentieth;  Mr  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden.  chairman  of  the  Library-,  his  twentietli; 
Mr  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Lever,  chairman 
of  Agriculture,  his  sixteenth;  Mr  Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Navy, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth;  and 
Mr  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  his  twenty-second. 
There  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Members, 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  old  timers. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  with  reference  to  members  of  the 
minority.  As  an  Illustration.  Messrs.  Glllett  and  Cooper,  who  arc 
serving  their  twenty-fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  In  the 
House,  as  in  that  event.  In  all  probability.  Mr  Mann  will  be 
Speaker,   unless  he  Is  nominated  for  President   next   June 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  find,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  places 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and.  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,   they  keep  him   In  the  harness 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  Is  called  the  father 
of  the  House.  Five  Phlladelphlans  In  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Kelley,  O'Neill.  Harmer.  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  it  went  to  Mr  Dalzell,  cf  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer.  his  Immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House,  "  he  stated  that  the  five 
Philadelphia  "fathers  of  the  House  "  had  served  a  total  of  147  years. 
and   he  served   8  or   10   years  after   the   making   that   interesting 

statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  In  which  I  served.  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chali  man- 
ship  of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  in  the  House  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth  These  four 
nien — Reed.  Dingley,  Boutelle,  and  Mlllikln — each  served  In  »he 
House  20  years  or  more     Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  All  Members  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  tiie 
country. 
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The  beft  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  eo  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  position  and  Influence  in  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  Members  helps  him  amazingly  in  doing  things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  20 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of  I 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Their 
generotis  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  In  "mending  my  fences." 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.     God  bless  them! 

What  has  been  true  since  the  meeting  of  the  First  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1789 
down  to  the  days  of  Champ  Clark  is  just  as  true  today,  as 
attested  by  an  address  entitled  "There  Is  No  Substitute  for 
Experience."  delivered  on  May  13.  1940.  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Hon.  Marvin  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  who  stated,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Service  in  Congress — There  Is  No  Scbstiiuie  for  Experience 
Mr   Jones  of  Texas.  Mr    Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  at  this 
time  in  the  Interest  of  continuity  of  service  in  the  Congress      As 
I  am  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  I  can 
speak  without  any  thought  of  personal  gain  in  the  matter. 

If  a  man  is  honest,  if  he  has  average  or  above-average  ability 
and  is  Industrious,  then  In  fairness  to  him.  In  the  best  Interest 
of  his  district  and  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  his 
partv  at  least  should  serve  itself  and  honor  him  with  renomlnatlon. 
It'has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 
Under  any  fvstem.  ability  plus  experience  is  tietter  than  ability 
without  experience.  In  no  other  field  of  service  is  this  more 
clearlv  true  than  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, ifngth  of  service  gives  one  the  advantage  of  seniority.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Congress,  the  majority-party  Member  who  has 
served  longest  on  any  committee  beconaes  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Let  me  U5e  my  own  SUte  of  Texas  as  an  example  of  what 
continuous  service  cf  Members  In  Congress  can  mean.  One  of 
the  finest  and  most  beneficial  traditions  in  Texas  Is  that  of  return- 
ing her  Representatives  to  the  Congress.  Much  has  been  said  In 
recent  years  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Texas  delegation  in 
the  Congress.  While  I  would  not  for  1  minute  dlsparr.ge  the 
ability  of  mv  distinguished  colleagues  from  Texas.  I  know  from 
long  years  of  experience  and  observation  tliat  such  power  and 
prestige  as  our  delegation  may  possess  comes  more  from  years  of 
service  by  the  Indlvldtial  Members  than  from  any  other  cause  or 
causes.  Other  delegations  get  their  effectiveness  from  the  same 
source — long  years  of  service  and  experience  by  its  Members  In 
the  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  have  47  standing  com- 
mittees. Texas,  with  21  Members  In  the  lower  House,  holds  5  of 
these  chairmanships  She  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Empire  Stete 
of  New  York,  which  has  45  Members  In  the  lower  House  and 
holds  6  chairmanships.  Texans  acquired  these  positions  largely 
through  years  of  service.  Sam  Rayburn.  majority  leader  from 
Texas,  has  .served  In  the  Congress  for  27  years  H.\tton  Sumners, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has  served  In  the 
Congress  for  27  years.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  have  served  in  the  Congress 
for  23  years  Joseph  Mansfield,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  has  served  In  the  Congress  for  23 
years.  FRrrz  Lanham.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  has  served  in  the  Congress  for  21 
years.  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections  No  3.  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  havmg  served  in  the 
Congress  only  4  years.  Senator  Connallt,  of  Texas,  has  served  in 
the  Congress  for  23  years.  Senator  Sheppard.  of  Texas,  has  served 
In  the  Congre.ss  for  37  years  Both  Senators  have  outstanding 
records  and  are  chairmen  of  Important  Senate  committees  Then, 
our  distinguished  Vice  President.  John  Garner,  of  Texas,  has 
served  In  the  Congiess  for  38  years.  Two  Texans  hold  poeltlons 
next  to  the  chairmanship— LtrrHiR  Johnson  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ewi>r.  Thomason  on  Military  Affairs.  Other  Texans  hold  high 
positions  on  major  committees.  These  positions  are  held  by 
Texans  bccaiLse  Texas  has  kept  these  men  In  Congress. 
The  same  story  is  true  of  the  Nation  generally 
Ai>oLPH  J  Sabath.  dean  of  the  House  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  has  served  33  years.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  clialr- 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has  served  31  years  Robert 
L.  DotTGHTON,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
served  29  years:  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  cf  Naval  Affairs,  27  years; 
Henry  B  Steagall.  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 25  years:  Clarence  F.  Lka,  chairman  of  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commcrre.  23  years:  Milton  A.  Romjtte.  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads.  21  years;  John  E  Rankin,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  19  years;  Sol 


Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  17  years.    TTila 
is  true  of   all  the  important  chairmanships  in  the  Houae. 

Tliese  men  are  all  highly  respected  and  greatly  beloved.  Their 
experience  In  the  Congress  makes   their   services  Invaluable. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  seniority  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
impwrtant  positions  of  committee  chairman,  let  us  note  the  aver- 
age period  of  service  In  the  Congress  of  the  committee  chairmen 
frcm  other  States  The  six  chairmen  from  the  State  of  New 
York  have  served  an  average  of  12  years:  the  four  committee  chair- 
men from  Misscurt  an  average  of  13  years;  Uie  four  comtmltee 
chairmen  from  Illinois  an  average  of  16  years;  the  three  com- 
mute- chairmen  fropi  North  Carolina  an  average  of  21  years  and 
the  three  ccmmittee  chairmen  from  California  have  ser^'ed  an 
average  period  of  12  years 

I  think  it  might  l>e  well,  also,  to  examine  some  individual  com- 
mittees over  a  period  of  years  to  see  how  Important  continuous 
service  In  the  Congress  has  been.  Let  us  examine  4  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  House  for  a  period  covering  the  last 
40  years.  During  the  last  40  years  8  men  have  served  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  chairman.  These  8  men  have  averaged  serving 
in  the  Congress  for  a  period  of  more  than  22  years  each  Their 
average  period  of  service  before  becoming  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee w,\s  17  vears.  During  tlie  last  40  years  8  m^n  have  servea 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  chairman  These  8  men  have  averaged 
serMng  In  the  Congress  for  a  i>eriod  of  more  than  18  years  each. 
Tlieir  average  period  of  service  before  becoming  committee  chairman 
was  12  years  Duriiig  the  last  40  years  10  men  have  served  the 
Rules  Committee  as  chairman  These  10  men  have  averaged  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  fcr  a  period  ol  25  years  each.  Their  average 
period  of  service  before  becoming  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
18  years.    During  the  last  40  years  12  men  have  served  the  Appro- 

I    prlatlons   Committee   a.?    chairman.     These    12   men    have   averaged 
serving  In  the  Congress  for  a  period  of  22  years  each.    Tlieir  aveiage 

I    period  of  service  before  becoming  chairman  of  the  committee  was 

I    more  th.in  16  years.     •      •      • 

I       The  most  able  American  writers  on  government  have  expressed 
themselves  in  similar  vein.     In  James  Albert  Woodrum's  book  The 

I    American  Republic  and  lu  Government,  published  in  1916.  we  find 
this  statement : 

1        "The  most  distinguished  congressional  leaders  are  those  who  have 
sat  for  long  terms  by  successive  reelectlons." 

Frederic  A.  Ogg  and  Itay  P.  Orman.  in  their  able  text.  Introduc- 
tion   to   American   Government,    in   speaking   of    Meml>erB   of    the 

House,   state : 

•'Nowadavs  It  Is  widely  conceded  that  the  term  Is  not  too  long, 
but  too  short.  The  average  person  elected  to  the  House  for  the 
first  time  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  assembly's  methods  of 
doing  business,  has  had  no  legislative  experience — except  possibly 
in  a  State  legislature  or  a  city  council — and  has  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  public  affairs  with  which  Congress  Is  called  upon 
to  deal.  Elected  for  only  2  years  he  cannot  progress  far  toward 
becoming  a  useful  Member,  much  less  a  leader,  before  his  term 
expires. " 

Munro.  In  his  book.  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
published   in    1923.   says: 

"Seniority  In  service  determines  the  chairmanship  of  important 
committees.  •  •  •  There  are  few  walks  of  life  in  which  ex- 
perience counts  for  more  than  In  politics.  No  one  comes  to  Con- 
grfss  with  an  Intuitive  knowledge  of  what  to  do.  The  new 
Member  Is  handicapped  by  the  complexity  of  the  rules  and  by  • 
natural  disinclination  to  push  himself  too  far  forward  until  he  ha« 
acquired  a  sure  footing." 

While  these  things  were  true  yesterday  they  are  even  more  true 
today  While  continuous  service  and  experience  were  valuable 
In  the  legislative  service  of  yesterday  It  Is  more  valuable  in  the 
legislative  service  of  today.  Legislative  experience  becomes  Impor- 
tant in  exact  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  business  and  the 
consequent  activity  of  government  to  fit  our  expanded  commerce. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  most  of  the  business  and  commerce  of 
the  country  were  within  the  limits  of  the  resi>ective  States.  Now 
much  cf  it  crosses  State  lines  and  has  become  a  subtect  with, 
which   the   National   Government   must   deal. 

Perhaps  this  Increased  rcsponslbUlty,  this  growing  complexity,  la 
responsible  for  much  of  the  complaint  that  one  hears  throughout 
the  country  in  recent  years  that  Congress  has  delegated  to  execu- 
tive agencies  too  much  of  its  power,  too  many  of  its  prerogatives. 
Fear  has  been  expressed  that  a  proper  balance  as  between  the 
three  branches  of  our  Government  no  longer  exists,  that  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  so  wisely  designed  by  our  founding  fathers 
is  being  destroyed,  that  the  legislative  t>ranch  of  our  Government 
is  being  dominated  and  controlled  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
only  way  In  which  Congress  can  retain  all  of  Its  powers,  the  only 
way  In  which  It  can  escape  domination  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  only  way  In  which  it  may  serve  succew- 
fully  as  a  proper  check  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  retain  at  all  times  a  large  membership  of  experienced 
legislators. 

A  great  American  laid  down  a  proper  test  for  officeholders  in  a 
democracy  as  follows:  Is  he  capable.  Is  he  honest.  Is  he  faithful  to 
the  Constitution?  If  a  Member  qualifies  by  this  yardstick,  then 
for  all  the  rea-sons  above  discussed,  and  for  many  more,  he  shoiild 
be  reelected  and  reelected  to  that  greatest  legislative  body  In  tbe 
world— the  American  Congress.     [Applause.] 
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Under  the  rules  governing  the  House  of  Representatives, 
seniority — length  of  continuous  service — is  an  important 
factor  in  the  opportunity  for  usefulness  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  his  district.  State,  and  the  Nation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  6  days,  I  served  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  New  Hampshire 
throughout  the  three  sessions  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
(January  5,  1937AJune  9.  1938)  and  I  am  now  completing  my 
second  term  (January  3.  1939-January  3,  1941)  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  that  district. 

During  my  tenure  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Labor.  Naval  Affairs,  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  and  War  Claims. 

The  importance  and  prestige  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
like  that  of  any  other  State,  can  grow  and  expand  in  the 
National  Legislature  only  through  the  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted service  of  its  Representatives  in  Congress. 


The  1940  Drought  Conditions  in  Nebraska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  noticed  the  reports  in  the  Washington  papers  of  the 
intense  heat  in  Nebraska.  I  think  that  the  Congress  should 
know  that  in  addition  to  this  intense  heat  many  conununi- 
ties  in  Nebraska  are  suffering  from  a  severe  drought.  This 
is  not  a  drought  of  1  year's  duration.  In  some  instances  it 
is  the  seventh  consecutive  crop  failure  due  to  drought 
conditions. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Administrators  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  I  have  also  submitted  to  them  a 
memorandum  briefly  setting  forth  certain  facts  pertaining  to 
the  situation  in  Nebraska.  I  feel  that  Congress  should  have 
those  facts  also.  I  therefore  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
that  memorandum. 

GENTLKMrN:  Pursuant  to  the  conversation  had  with  you  re- 
cently I  would  like  to  submit  these  facts  concerning  the  drought 
Bltuatlon  In  Nebraska.  I  trust  that  It  may  have  sympathetic  con- 
sldTatlon  and  that  whatever  Is  done  may  be  done  without  too 
much  delay. 

The  drought  conditions  In  Nebraska  are  no  less  than  terrible. 
It  Is  true  that  there  are  spots  that  have  had  a  fair  crop  this  year, 
but  many,  many  of  the  communities  were  faced  with  a  complete 
and  total  crop  failure.  No  one  really  knows  how  much  actual  pov- 
erty and  want  and  distress  prevails  throughout  the  State.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  situation  was  bad.  but  these  crop  failures  have 
been  consistent.  Seme  of  these  communities  are  now  facing  their 
seventh  failure.  The  drought,  dust  stornacs.  grasshoppers,  intense 
heat,  and  in  some  portions  floods  have  created  hardship  among  the 
people  that  can  no  longer  be  borne. 

Last  year  a  number  of  the  Nebraska  counties  were  designated 
as  drought-stricken  counties.  This  year  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails and  in  some  counties  it  Is  more  pronounced. 

BiUions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  national  defense.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  this,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  out  In  the  plains  country  of  the  Middle  West  there  will 
be  little  expenditure*  of  any  great  extent  for  national  defense  that 
will  furnish  employment  and  relieve  the  distress.  The  result 
is  that  this  territory  needs  more  assistance  while  some  territories 
benefited  by  the  defense  program  will  need  less. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  there  are  hundreds,  yes.  thou- 
sands, of  families  who  have  never  been  on  relief  that  are  actually 
hungry  and  in  need  of  many  things.  Many  of  these  people  are 
too  proud  to  let  their  condition  be  known.  The  most  of  them  were 
during  the  predepresslon  days  what  was  known  as  the  middle  class. 
They  have  always  been  self-sustaining,  but  they  are  now  com- 
pletely without  resources.  Upwn  this  so-called  middle  class  has 
fallen  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  prolonged  drought,  crop  failures, 
and  depression.  I  appeal  to  you  to  direct  some  new  and  different 
attention  to  this  group. 

I  believe  that  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  should  call 
upon  the  local  officials  in  each  county  of  the  drought  territory  and 
ask  their  cooperation  to  resurvey  the  problem.  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  could  get  flme,  honest,  sincere,  and  conscientious  people 


who  would  be  willing  to  serve  en  these  lay  committees  without  pay. 
These  local  committees,  accompanied  by  representatives  of  your 
agencies,  should  investigate  every  township. 

IX  upon  investigation  there  are  families  who  have  never  received 
any  help  whatever  and  need  help  it  should  be  given  to  them.  If 
there  are  wasteful  people  receiving  help  and  spjendlng  money  for 
nonessentials  that  situation  should  be  corrected  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  you  will  find  the  vast  majority  of  Nebraskans  honest 

people.  M    ^   ^ 

There  has  been  critlci.sm  of  relief  and  the  administration  of  that 
relief.  But  all  America  wants  the  worthy  destitute  and  poor  ade- 
quately taken  care  of.  I  believe  the  situation  in  many  parts  of 
Nebraska  is  tragic  and  I  feel  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  need  is  and  supply  that  need.  I  do  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  make  u.se  of  local  communities  and  that  this  problem 
will  have  your  Immediate  attention. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

'  Carl  T.  Cl^rtts.  M.  C. 


Hon.  Marvin  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  little  while  we  in  this 
Congress  and  the  American  farmers  are  to  lose  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  and  defenders  of  the  causes  that  activate 
American  agriculture  that  has  ever  come  before  the  American 
people. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  to  lose 
the  greatest  chairman  it  ever  had.  An  estimable,  courteous, 
honorable  scholar  and  statesman  is  to  answer  the  roll  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  last  time. 

The  judiciary  is  about  to  wrap  about  the  shoulders  of  our 
beloved  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Marvin  Jones,  the 
robe  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  Every 
man  in  this  House  rejoices  in  the  honor  that  has  come  to  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment thus  loses  one  of  its  most  useful,  trusted,  and  brilliant 
leaders,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  judicial  branch  is  to 
receive  one  of  the  most  beloved,  impartial,  dispassionate,  hon- 
orable, equitable,  and  upstanding  men  who  has  ever  been 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  our  country.  I  know  that  some 
day  he  will  grace  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  written  to  our  beloved 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  this  House,  expressing  my 
own  and  I  believe  the  sentiments  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  at  the  termination  of  his  work  among  us. 
God  bless  and  keep  Marvin  Jones. 

Congress  of  the  Untttd  States, 

HorsE  of  Representatives. 
Washtngtcn.  D.  C.  July  24,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Marvin  Jokes.  M.  C  . 

House  of  Reprfsentatii^s,  Washin^on.  D  C. 
Mr  Dear  Marvin:  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  your  every  friend  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  was  made  happy  when,  sometime  ago.  the 
President  summoned  you  to  serve  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  these  United  States. 

Your  colleagues  in  this  House  were  not  surprised,  however,  when 
shortly  after  your  appointment  to  that  high  offlce  the  President  saw 
fit  to  ask  that  you  temporarily  retain  your  seat  In  Congress,  both 
to  aid  and  direct  the  then-pending  agricultural  legislation  b<'fore 
the  House.  One  and  all  felt,  as  did  the  President,  that  great  as  are 
the  virtues  that  characterized  you  for  high  office  in  the  Judiciary, 
still  more  pressing  were  the  problems  having  to  do  with  the  weU- 
j    being  of  our  farmers  which  confronted  the  Congress. 

It  Is  universally  conceded  that  nowhere  In  all  the  land  was  there 

■    a  legislator  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  problems  of  the  An^erlcan 

farmers'  legislation  as  your  own  good  self      Much  as  I  respect  the 

]    abilities  of  my  good  friend  who  will  succeed  you  as  the  chairman 

of    the    powerful    Committee    on    Agrictilture.    I    repeat    with    the 

sage  of  old: 

"Let  others  hall  the  rising  sun! 
I  bow  to  him  whose  work  Is  done." 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  the  third  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  We  who  sit  in  this  body  realize  that 
we  are  about  to  lose  to  otir  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  the 


entire  Contn^se  the  greatest  chairman  who  ever  presided  over  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  want  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  speak  these  words  out  of  any 
sense  of  loyalty  to  you,  long  my  personal  friend.  Rather  I  would 
have  you  know  that  I  speak  them  solely  in  truth  and  in  candor. 
Moreover.  I  would  have  you  know  that  in  doing  so  I  bespeak  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  Member  of  this  House,  sitting  m 
all  parties  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  committee,  as  well 
&i>  your  leadership  on  the  floor,  prove  well  that  Marvin  Jones  has 
never  been  a  blind  partisan  nor  bluidly  sectional  on  any  question  of 
American  agriculture.  Howsoever  long  it  may  be  my  privilege  to 
represent  my  district  in  this  body,  I  know  I  shall  always  treasure  the 
friendships  I  made  in  this  House.  In  you  I  found  the  friendship  of 
a  gallant,  courteous  American,  a  true  Southern  gentleman,  one  who 
will  here  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest,  squarest.  and  most 
honorable  men  whose  name  has  ever  Illumined  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Even  though  your  appointment  was  long  since  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  you  have  continued  to  serve  In  this 
House  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  at  a  personal  sacrifice  to 
yourself.  Happy  am  I  to  have  seen  you  realize  the  goal  which  you 
set  out  to  achieve  In  behalf  of  our  farmers.  We  all  hate  to  see  you 
leave  this  Cliamber.  much  as  you  merit  the  surcease  from  the  ardu- 
ous labor,  a&  well  as  the  high  honors  and  higher  duties  to  which 
you  have  been  called 

Need  I  point  the  economic  repercussions  upon  our  farmers  which 
must  inevitably  flow  out  of  the  bloody  strife  now  carried  on  beyond 
the  oceans  which  wash  our  every  coast  line?  I  cannot  help  but  leel 
that  with  the  exports  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products  further 
threatened  by  the  economic,  as  well  as  political,  penetration,  which 
will  surely  follow  the  drone  of  bombers  as  they  roar  out  of  their 
hangars,  that  we  will  need  the  wisdom  of  your  counsel  more  today 
in  this  Congress  than  ever  before. 

This  Nation,  like  every  other  nation.  Is  crying  out  for  more  men 
like  M\rvin  Jones  They  need  them  to  serve  their  people  In  every 
capacity  of  life  Today,  as  never  before,  we  In  America  especially 
need: 

"Tall  men,  stin  crowned,  who  lived  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty  aiid  in  private  thinking! 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  pc«seas  opinions  and  a  will 

Men  who  have  honor!     Men  who  will  not  He." 

Such  a  man  you  have  proven  yourself  on  every  occasion.  In  all 
the  years  you  have  walked  among  us,  you  have  taught  us.  not  by 
words  alone,  but  by  deeds  and  in  action,  that  we  were  but  the 
servants  of  our  people,  their  representatives  here  in  Congress  to 
dc  their  every  bidding,  and  solely  for  the  common  good 

The  world  knows  full  well,  that  the  door  of  your  office  has  been, 
ever  and  alwaj-s.  open  to  men  of  every  political  faith,  creed,  or 
opinion  Patient,  tolerant,  and  always  helpful,  it  has  made  little 
difference  t.)  you  whether  the  one  who  came  to  seek  your  help  was 
a  black,  who  farmed  a  few  acres  of  cotton  In  the  forks  of  our 
Alabama  creeks,  or  the  accredited  representative  of  a  niilitant 
organized    American    agriculture. 

Your  colleagues  In  this  House  have  long  known  that  to  you, 
farming  is  but  a  principle  of  living — a  mtxie  of  life.  We  further 
know  that  your  duty  in  this  Congress,  as  you  saw  it.  has  always 
been  to  the  dirt-root  farmers  of  America.  Your  accomplishments. 
In  behalf  of  American  agriculture,  will  forever  stand  as  living  sym- 
bols of  your  devotion  to  their  cause. 

Through  all  the  years  that  will  come,  you  will  be  remembered  In 
every  little  cabin  in  the  cotton  of  our  great  Southland  In  the 
great  cornfields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  they  know  you  for  yo\ir 
Indefatigable  labors  The  fruits  of  those  labors  will  long  be  re- 
flected In  the  happiness  and  the  greater  abundance  that  will  come 
to  those  who  harvest  the  grain  on  the  far-flung  prairies  of  our 
great  western  country. 

Your  name,  standing  there  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  and  of  fire 
by  night,  will  be  spoken  every  hour  of  each  succeeding  day  by 
every  man  who  gains  his  livelihood  from  the  soil. 

As  a  result  of  your  agricultural  leadership,  our  farmers  have 
won  a  long  list  of  notable  victories.  Among  the^e  were  the  fight 
for  the  conservation  of  our  soils,  the  achievement  of  a  parity  of 
price  to  our  farmers,  and  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  on 
farm  loans.  Your  never-ending  battle  for  reduced  freight  rates 
on  agricultural  commodities,  your  struggle  to  liberate,  if  not  eradi- 
cate, the  blight  of  the  currently  obnoxious  system  of  tenancy 
and  sharecropplng.  your  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the 
regional  laboratories  to  find  new  uses  for  our  surplus  agricultural 
products  these  and  a  score  of  other  beneflcencles  achieved  In  behalf 
of  American  agriculture  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  life  to  the 
people  of  our  farm  sides. 

Though  you  .step  out  of  the  legislative  to  assume  your  new 
duties  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Government,  you  will  long  be 
remembered  In  this  Chamber  for  your  gracious  manner,  your  kindly 
counsel,  your  wisdom.  Justice,  equity,  square  dealing,  and  innate 
sense  of  decency      These  have  endeared  you  to  your  every  colleague. 

Be  assured,  friend  Marvin,  that  we  are  going  to  miss  you  might- 
ily. The  little  office,  where  you  long  burned  the  midnight  oi'.  is 
going  to  miss  you.  Your  committee  and  your  every  colleague  is 
going  to  miss  your  leadership. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  on  that  last  day  you  sit  with  u«  In 
regular  session,  and  when,  with  your  accustomed  books  and  papers 
imder  your  arm,   we  see  you  walk  down   the  little  path  leading 


from  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  the  House  Office  Building,  every 
Member  of  this  Congress.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  wlU  say 
in  truth: 

"Before  God.  there  walks  a  man." 

I  am  hoping,  however.  Marvin,  that  you  will  come  back  often,  not 
only  to  give  us  your  advice,  but  to  have  you  near  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  work  harder  and  do  more,  not  only  for  the  larmeis. 
but  for  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

That  God  may  bless  and  keep  you.  now  and  always.  Is  the 
sincere  wish  of 

Your  friend  and  admirer. 


Chattanooga    Honors   Mayor    Ed    Bass   Upon    His 
Completion  of  25  Years  of  Senice  to  His  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1940 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  turbulent  and 
changing  times,  it  is  so  infrequent  that  an  official  of  a  sizable 
and  expanding  city  renders  25  years  of  continuous  service 
and  after  that  time  is  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens,  that  I  feel 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  is  worthy  of  recognition  in  the  official 
record  of  Congress.  This  is  the  case  of  Hon.  Ed  Bass,  the 
mayor  of  Chattanooga. 

During  this  25  years  Chattanooga  has  grown  from  a  city 
of  65.000  to  one  of  more  than  twice  that  population.  There 
have  t)een  many  bitter  issues  and  sharp  disputes  during  these 
25  years.  At  times  substantial  gioups  of  citizens  have  com- 
plained that  Mayor  Bass  was  not  progressive  enough.  At 
other  times  citizens  have  complained  that  he  was  too  pro- 
gressive. The  fact  that  Mayor  Bass  has  survived  politically, 
and  has  stayed  in  the  public  eye.  and  has  now  been  paid  a 
spontaneous  tribute  by  the  citizens  of  his  city,  speaks 
highly  of  his  efficiency,  honesty,  and  diligence  as  a  public 
servant.  During  all  these  controversial  years  no  one  has 
questioned  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Chattanooga's  mayor. 
In  an  address  of  response  to  the  hundreds  of  Chattanoogans 
who  met  to  honor  him  on  the  start  of  the  twenty-sixth  con- 
secutive year  in  the  city's  service.  Mayor  Bass  said,  "It  is  a 
proud  moment  to  receive  an  honored  trust,  but  it  is  a  prouder 
moment  to  have  those  who  trust  you  tell  you  that  you  have 
kept  the  faith."  This  is  indeed  an  attitude  and  position  that 
men  in  public  life  should  attempt  to  deserve,  and  it  would 
be  a  happy  moment  in  the  life  of  any  public  official  to  be 
able  to  make  this  statement  after  25  consecutive  years  of 
1  public  service.  The  Chattanooga  papers  all  carried  tributes 
i  to  the  mayor  on  their  editorial  page.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
I  sent  to  include  herein  a  short  statement  appearing  in  the 
Hamilton  Coimty  Herald,  published  by  Hon.  Will  Shepherd, 
which  succinctly  describes  Chattanooga's  tribute  to  Its  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  mayor. 

BKAtrrirxjL  TRnsimt  to  matob  ed  bass 
(By  Will  Shepherd) 

It's  mighty  nice  when  a  man  serves  in  public  ofQce  over  a  course 
of  25  years  and  upon  such  an  annlverstiry  to  witness  an  extempo- 
raneous outpouring  of  his  people  eager  to  do  him  honor.  That  was 
exactly  Mayor  Bass'  experience  Wednesday  noon  at  the  Patten  Hotel 
when  well  over  300  of  his  friends,  all  of  a  single  mind  and  accord, 
assembled  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  honor. 
It  was  Indeed  an  extemporaneous  and  voluntary  outburst  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  that  the  citizenship  of  this  city  paid  to  its  faithful 
servant,  after  a  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  century-  The  affair  was 
unique  in  Its  character.  The  announcement  was  merely  made  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  proposed  to  sponsor  a  luncheon  in  honor 
o*  Mayor  Bass  upon  the  completion  of  his  twenty-flfth  year  as  a  city 
official.  That,  and  nothing  more;  no  effort  was  made  to  ballyhoo  a 
great  crowd.  Luncheon  tickets  were  placed  on  sale  at  the  Patten 
ai:d  at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  Is  the  usual  and  regular 
routine  for  such  affairs  Tlie  people  responded  far  t)eyond  the  ex- 
pfc'ations  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  All  seats  In  the  ballroom 
of  the  hotel  were  quickly  taken.  The  luncheon  crowd  overflowed  to 
the  red  room  and  filled  that  space,  and  even  many  people  who 
desired  to  have  a  part  in  the  commemoration  were  turned  away  azul 
failed  to  even  get  into  the  room. 
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Will  History  Repeat? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  R    E.  PRESCOTT 


Mr.  WCXDDRUFP  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  the 
small  to^-ns  of  my  district  there  lives  a  man  named  R.  E.  Pres- 
cott.  He  owns,  publishes,  and  edits  the  Alcona  County  Herald. 
This  publication  serves  the  need  of  the  lively  little  town  of 
Lincoln,  Mich.,  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 
Its  editorial  coliunn  is  quoted  freely  by  great  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Prescott.  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  "Peck."  is 
not  only  an  editor.  He  is  also  poet,  philosopher,  and  his- 
torian. He  Is  a  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton.  He  loves  the  lakes 
and  the  streams  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  He  de- 
liberately buried  a  highly  successful  newspaper  and  literary 
career  because  he  loved  the  great  out-of-doors  and  the  deni- 
zens thereof.  He  is  a  keen  student  and  analyst  of  world 
affairs,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  herewith  an  editorial  by  this  distinguished 
gentleman. 

AS  WI  SEE  IT  UP  IN  THE  STICKS WILL   HISTOBT   REPEAT? 

(By  "Peck") 

Again  the  war  lords  ccme  to  grips  and  grim  destruction  rages  to 
write  a  tragic  paragraph  In  history  cf  the  ages.  Steel  monsters 
belch  forth  flame  and  shell,  deaths  wings  the  air  lanes  scour,  and 
thousands  die  to  gratify  inhuman  lust  for  power. 

And  fleeing  helplessly  before  the  dread  invaders'  might  go  women, 
children,  aged  folks.  Unbrcken  day  and  night  an  endle-ss  stream 
flows  ceaseleESly,  bowed  down  in  fear  and  sorrow  Death's  hordes 
pursuing  them  today,  hope  vanished  for  the  morrow. 

Shell  pits,  bestrewed  with  wars  debris.  In  valley  and  on  hill. 
Stark,  mangled  corpses  dot  the  land,  the  grist  of  war  gods  mill. 
Red  smoking  ruins  mark  the  sites  of  city  and  of  town.  The  light 
of  reason  flickers  out  and  darkness  settles  down.  Unbridled  pas- 
sion reigns  unchecked,  by  dcgs  of  war  released,  the  only  law  the 
ethics  of  the  vicious  Jungle  beast,  and  groans  of  dying  mingle  with 
exultant  victors'  cheers,  as  Mars  sets  back  the  hand  of  time  at  least 
a  thousand  years. 

Do  times  like  these  which  try  men's  souls,  and  all  but  hope  la 
gone,  portend  the  end  or  are  they  but  the  dark  before  the  dawn? 
Will  gains  humanity  has  made  be  held  as  heritages,  providing  peace 
and  happiness  for  tho^  of  future  ages?  Must  human  freedom's 
cause  succumb  to  reign  of  blood  and  steel  and  peoples  writhe  in 
slavery  beneath  dictator's  heel? 

On  Flanders'  fleld  white  crosses  stand  and  crimson  popples  grow 
where  brave  men  fought  and  died  In  vain  two  short  decades  ago. 
Again  upon  old  battleflelds  the  tramp  of  marching  feet  awakens 
echoes  of  the  past.  Will  history  repeat,  and  light  of  m>erty  emerge 
from  darkness  of  the  night  and  through  deep  carnage  and  travail 
defeat  brute  force  and  might? — R.  E.  Prescott  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  the  Fourth  of  July 
held  more  significance  than  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1940. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  after  an  election  In  which  the  slogan 
"He  kept  us  cut  of  war"  was  a  deciding  factor,  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  shanghaied  into  a  European  conflict  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Slogans  may  win  elections.    They  don't  win  wars. 

For  our  altruism  then  we  were  repaid  with  thousands  of  white 
crosses  on  foreign  battleflelds.  thousands  of  blinded,  maimed,  and 
crippled  veterans,  a  pension  roll  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  the 
repudiation  of  bUlions  of  dollars  In  foreign  loans,  and  the  bitter 
enmity  of  all — foes  and  allies  alike. 

Will  history  repeat? 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  governmental  policy 
shift  from  determined  neutrality  to  active  participation  In  every- 
thing but  the  actual  hostilities  on  European  battleflelds:  we  have 
beard  an  ambassador  openly  advocate  war  and  as  Chief  Executive 
assume  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  promise,  at  present,  every- 
thing but  soldiers  to  the  Allies. 

Meanwhile  propaganda  machines  and  high  Government  officials 
have  worked  overtime  to  create  a  war  hysteria.  So  far  has  this 
gone  that  Senator  Wheelzx.  stalwart  Democrat  though  be  is. 
tlireatena  wltbdrawal  frum  his  party. 


And  these  who  counsel  calmness  and  caution  are  branded  as 
"flfth  columnists"  and  Nazi  sympathizers. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  .sym- 
pathy with  the  Allied  cause  and  approve  of  giving  them  every  mate- 
rial aid:  a  vast  majority  favor,  at  whatever  sacrifice  It  may  entaU, 
the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make  this 
country  so  strong  on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air  that  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  will  dare  to  invade  It.  This  is  shown  by 
national  surveys  of  public  opinion. 

But,  whatever  their  sj-mpathles,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  the  militarizing  of  American  manpower  and  re- 
sources except  In  the  defense  of  American  homes  on  American 
soil,  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  sending  our  youth  abroad  as 
sacrifices  to  the  imbecility  of  a  European  diplomacy  which  per- 
mitted, unopposed,  the  building  of  the  Frankenstein  monster  which 
now  threatens  their  destruction. 

With  the  so-called  democratic  nations  of  Europe  crumbling  one 
by  one  under  the  merciless  wheels  of  the  totalitarian  Juggernaut: 
with  hotbeds  of  nazi-l-sm.  fascism,  communl.sm.  and  ether  foreign 
"Isms"  openly  flourishing  In  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
only  thinly  veiled  In  this  country,  thanks  to  tacit  if  not  open  en- 
couragement by  the  Government:  with  the  national  debt  already  ex- 
ceeding constitutional  limitations,  and  much  of  this  huge  debt  con- 
tracted in  profligate  spending  upon  nebulous  social  experiments 
and  the  building  of  a  political  empire,  and  deficit  financing,  even 
for  peacetime  needs,  the  acc<'pted  method  of  operation;  with  war 
more  than  a  possibility  and  the  country's  defenses— neglected  while 
we  chased  social  rainbows  in  a  madly  rearming  world — tragically 
inadequate — not  what  we  have  "on  order,  "  but  what  we  have — ■ 
this  country  needs  practical,  cool  heads  and  steady  hands  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state  if  we  are  to  remain  solvent  and  stay  out 
of  war. 

And,  facing  bitter  facts,  we  haven't  got  them — now. 


The  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALAn.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 


LETTER     FROM     NATIONAL     GUARD     ASSOCL\TION     OF     THE 

UNITED    STATES 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  letter  signed  jointly  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Adjutant  Generals'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  sent  to  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  S:imson  under  date 
of  July  9,  1940.  The  National  Guard  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of 
the  National  Guard  deserve  great  credit  for  preparing  them- 
selves for  filling  the  important  place  as  a  part  of  our  first 
line  of  defense.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  reports  in  any 
way  reflecting  upon  the  Guard  should  have  been  circulated. 
The  letter  gives  the  lie  to  such  reports,  and  reassures  us  as 
to  the  condition  of  readiness  and  willingness  of  the  National 
Guard  to  do  whatever  may  be  imposed  upon  it  in  our  national- 
defense  program.    The  letter  follows: 

Nationai,  Guard  Association  of  the  UNrra*  States. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  9.  1940. 
Hon    Henht  L    Stimson, 

Secretary  oj  War.  Washington.,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive coimcll  and  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  the  executive  ccmmittee  of  tho 
Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  Stales,  assembled  in 
executive  session  this  date  in  Washington,  that  many  unfounded, 
false,  and  maliclcus  reports  have  been  circulated  concerning  th« 
State  of  mind  and  readiness  of  the  National  Guard  to  take  its  proper 
place  In  accordance  with  Its  purpose,  its  oath,  and  Its  desire. 

D3lll)erate  misrepresentations,  savoring  of  "fifth  column"  activi- 
ties, as  to  the  attitude  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard 
toward  emergency  plans  for  the  defense  of  this  country  have  been 
made. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  ycur  part  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  the  National 
Congress,  or  in  any  other  agencies  concerned,  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  aforementlcned  organizations  reprrsenting 
the  Nationai  Guard  of  the  United  States  do  here  state  m  the  moft 
emptiatic  manner  pcss.ble  that  the  Natlcnal  Guard  stands  ready 
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and  willing  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  National  Defense  Act,  today,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  time 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sees  fit  to  use  the  National  Guard 
In  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  National  Guard  does  here  and  now  reaffirm  Its  traditional 
position  on  matters  pertaining  to  national  defense  and  desires  to 
pledge  to  you  and  the  War  Department  Its  fullest  and  most  com- 
plete cooperatlqn  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States,  of  which  it  Is  a  component,  to  meet  the 
emergency  that  new  confronts  our  country  and  our  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  A.  DeLamater, 
Brigadier   General.   New    York,   President,   NationcU    Guard 
Associatton  of  the  United  States. 

Chjls.  H    Grahl, 
Brigadier    General.    loura.    President,    Adjutants    General 
Association  of  the  United  States. 


Alaska  Legislation  in  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  appears  plain  that 
Congress  will  remain  in  session  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Matters  now  before  this  body  vitally  affecting  the 
national  defense  require  thorough  consideration  and  will 
probably  result  in  legislation. 

Accordingly,  although  this  session  of  Congress  is  evidently 
not  nearing  its  end.  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  legislation  enacted  or  considered  by  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  having  particular  reference  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Since  March  4,  1933.  I  have  enjoyed  the  high  honor  of 
representing  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Recently  I  made  an  examination 
Of  the  records  of  the  several  Congresses  in  which  I  have 
served  as  to  legislation  for  Alaska.  I  find  that  since  March  4, 
1933,  Congress  has  enacted  106  special  laws  concerning  Alaska, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  This  list  does  not,  of 
course,  include  general  laws  of  Congress  concerning  the 
States  as  well  as  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  from  which  Alaska 
has  largely  benefited,  such  as  the  several  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood-control  acts  which  resulted  in  so  much  pood  to 
the  Territory,  and  the  general  appropriation  acts,  both  regu- 
lar and  emergency.  In  which  Alaska  has  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

IXirlng  the  present  Seventy-sixth  Congress  there  have 
been  enacted  16  individual  bills  for  Alaska,  a  list  of  which 
follows: 

investigation  of  ALASKA  FISHERIES 

House  Resolution  162  provides  for  an  investigation  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska.  That  investigation,  which  was  a  thor- 
ough one,  considering  limitations  of  time,  has  already  re- 
sulted in  distinct  benefit  to  the  fishermen  and  the  fishing 
industry  of  Alaska,  and  there  is  promise  for  additional  bene- 
fits in  the  future. 

RIVER-BOAT    EMPLOYEES  OF   THE   ALASKA    RAILROAD 

H.  R.  2178  amends  the  Alaska  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
by  providing  retirement  compensation  for  those  employees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  who  are  employed  on  the  river  boats, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  thus  granting 
retirement  rights  to  a  number  of  deserving  employees  of  the 
railroad.    Public  Law  No.  320. 

KETCH  IKAM   WATES   StTPFLT 

H.  R.  2413  places  in  reserve  the  water-supply  basin  or  area 
of  the  city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  thus  protecting  it  from  con- 
tamination.   Public  Law  No.  240. 

ALASKA   RAILaOAD  BTTnUCMENT 

H.  R.  2642  amends  the  Alaska  Railroad  Retirement  Act  by 
providing  for  designation  at  beneficiaries.  Public  Law  No. 
323. 


POWERBOAT  SERVICE  ALONG   ALASKA  PENINSTTLA 

H.  R.  2748  (S.  882  >  makes  special  provision  for  jwwerboat 
service  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  between  Seward  and 
Unalaska  and  thence  to  Bristol  Bay  and  Good  News  Bay  by 
enabling  the  Postmaster  General  to  require  that  the  boat 
carrying  mail  be  also  of  sufficient  capacity  to  transport  a 
reasonable  number  of  passengers  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
freight.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  take  care  of  a  very 
serious  condition  arising  from  the  award  of  a  mail  contract 
to  a  small  boat  which  was  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
passenger  and  freight  traffic.  After  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
Congress  appropriated  $125,000  for  the  purpose  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  improved  service  will  be  put  into  operation 
at  an  early  date,  tlms  furnishing  facilities  for  needed  trans- 
portation to  the  residents  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Aleutian 
Islands,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Good  News  Bay  area.  Public  Law 
No.  363. 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  ON  SCHOOL  LANDS 

H.  R.  3025  provides  authority  for  the  sale  of  Uie  timber 
and  mineral  products  on  school  lands  in  Alaska.  Public  Law 
Nc.  314. 

RIGHT-OF-WAT  THROUGH  CHILKOOT  BARRACKS 

H.  R.  3795  grants  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipe  line  through 
Chilkoot  Barracks  for  distributing  oil  needed  for  the  town  of 
Haines,  Alaska.    Public  Law  No.  348. 

ALASKA  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE 

H.  R.  4776  does  three  things:  (1)  Changes  the  date  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  January  of  each  odd-numbered  year: 
(2>  authorizes  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  continue 
in  session  30  days  instead  of  15  days  as  heretofore;  and  <3) 
authorizes  the  Governor  to  call  such  special  sessions  of  the 
legislature  upon  15  days'  notice  instead  of  30  days'  as  formerly, 
and  also  authorizes  that  notice  of  such  special  session  shall 
be  given  by  telegram  or  radiogram,  as  well  as  by  letter  or  other 
writing.    Public  Law  No.  457. 

REFUND  OF   BONDED    MUNICIPAL   INDEBTOJNESS 

H.  R.  5919  authorizes  the  cities  of  Alaska  to  refund  their 
bonded  indebtedness  and  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  lower  rates 
of  interest.  The  city  of  Juneau  has  already  taken  advantage 
of  this  act  and  refunded  certain  of  its  bonded  indebtedness 
on  such  advantageous  terms  that  the  Interest  savings  alone 
will  over  the  course  of  years  equal  the  total  amount  of  the 
indebtedness  thus  refunded.    Public  Law  No.  403. 

POSTMASTERS    TO    ADMINISTER    OATHS 

H.  R.  6114  authorizes  postmasters  in  Alaska  to  administer 
oaths  in  certain  cases.  Tliis  legislation  is  of  great  advantage 
In  the  more  thinly  settled  parts  of  Alaska  where  notaries 
public  or  other  officers  authorized  to  administer  oaths  are  not 
available.    Public  Law  No.  294. 

TRANSFER    OF   FUNDS    TO    TOWN    OF   WRANCELL 

H.  R.  7612  authorizes  the  transfer  from  fund  "C"  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  First  Judicial  Division  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  of  the  sum  of  $6,092.76  to  the  town  of  Wrangell. 
Under  the  Federal  tax  laws  applying  in  Alaska  certain  taxes 
collected  within  any  incorporated  town  or  city  are  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  such  town  or  city  and  is  therefor  available 
for  use  by  the  town  or  city  for  municipal  purposes.  However. 
in  the  event  the  taxpayer  fails  to  pay  the  tax  due  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  the  collection  of  the  tax.  but  the  law 
provides  instead  that  the  taxpayer  may  be  indicted  and  tried 
in  a  criminal  action  for  nonpayment  of  the  tax  and.  if  con- 
victed, the  fine  imposed  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  However,  the  fine  so  Imposed  does  not  go  to  the  town 
treasury  where  it  would  go  if  paid  as  a  tax.  but  is  instead 
paid  into  fund  "C"  of  the  district  court.  A  certain  fish-pack- 
ing company  situated  In  the  town  of  Wrangell  failed  to  pay 
Its  license  tax  In  the  amount  mentioned  and  was  thereupon 
convicted  in  the  district  court  for  nonpayment  of  the  tax 
and  a  fine  in  that  amount  was  Imposed  upon  the  company, 
which  it  thereafter  paid  to  the  district  court.  Justice  and 
equity  required  that  the  money  be  transferred  to  the  town  oi 
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Wrangell  in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  tax.    Hence,  the  legislation. 
Public  Law  No.  458. 

PAYMENT  or  rUNDS  COLLECTED   BT   DISTKICT   COtTRTS   FOB   NONPAYMENT 

or   LICTNSE   TAXIS 

H.  R.  7634  (S.  3491  >  is  a  general  law  to  cover  such  condi- 
tions as  are  described  above  with  respect  to  II.  R.  7612  and 
authorizes  in  every  such  case  that  the  funds  paid  into  the 
district  courts  as  fines  in  criminal  cases  for  nonpayment  of 
license  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  the  several  towns  or  cities  of 
Alaska,  to  which  such  taxes  are  due.    Public  Law  No.  618. 

CLERICAL   IMPLOYEIS   OF   THE   ALASKA   RAILROAD 

"^  H.  R.  8046.  When  the  Alaska  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was 
passed  the  clerical  employees  were  exempt  from  the  retire- 
ment benefits  thereof  and  were  given  instead  the  benefits  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  That  led  to  confusion  and 
by  the  bill.  H.  R.  8046,  all  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  employees, 
including  the  clerical  employees,  are  now  enjoying  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  Alaska  Raikoad  Retirement  Act. 
Public  Law  No.  680.       ^ 

KXKMPnON    OF    TROLLERS    FROM    WEEKLY    CLOSED    SEASON 

H.  R.  8172.  This  act  exempts  trollers  of  Alaska  from  the 
provisions  of  the  weekly  closed  season.  Trollers  by  reason  of 
the  very  nature  of  their  work  are  obliged  to  be  absent  from 
the  fishing  grounds  for  at  least  36  hours  a  week  in  any  event. 
a  period  equal  to  the  weekly  closed  season.  Moreover,  they 
are  frequently  off  the  fishing  grounds  for  days  at  a  time  on 
account  of  weather  conditions.  The  application  of  the 
weekly  closed  season  compeUed  all  trollers  to  be  in  port  be- 
tween 6  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  6  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing. This  led  to  congestion  and  much  inconvenience  and 
served  no  useful  purpose.  By  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8172, 
they  are  now  exempt  from  the  weekly  closed  season  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  still  has 
the  authority  by  regulation  to  declare  and  enforce  any  closed 
seasons  which  may  be  necessary  for  conservation  of  salmon. 
Public  Law  No.  709. 

PREVAILING    RATE   Or  WAGES 

H.R.  9021  (S.  3650>.  This  bill  extends  to  Alaska  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  requiring  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  be  paid  on  all  public  works  in  the  territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.    Public  Law  No.  633. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  AT  UNTVERSITT   OF  ALASKA 

H.  R.  9391  authorizes  the  formation  and  training  of  a  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  infantry  unit  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  with  a  minimum  of  50  members  instead  of  a  mini- 
mum of  100  members  as  required  by  general  law.  The  bill 
supports  the  program  for  national  defense  by  permitting  the 
University  of  Alaska  to  participate  in  the  training  of  Reserve 
officers.    Public  Law  No.  714. 

EXEMPTION     or     SMALL     BOATS     FROM     CREW-REQUIREMENTS     TREATY 

H.  R.  2641.  This  bill  was  not  enacted  but  an  almost  identical 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Representa- 
tive AiCBROSE  J.  Kennedy,  was  passed  instead.  Under  a  treaty 
known  as  Draft  Convention  No.  53.  all  vessels,  unless  exempted 
by  local  law,  were  required  to  carry  licensed  captains,  mates, 
engineers,  and  assistant  engineers.  The  treaty,  however,  fur- 
ther provided  that  any  country  might  by  law  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  vessels  under  200  tons.  It  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  require  every  small  fishing  vessel  to 
carry  a  licensed  captain,  mate,  engineer,  and  assistant  engi- 
neer and,  therefore,  the  passage  of  the  legislation  mentioned 
was  necessary.  I  am  listing  this  among  the  Alaska  bills 
passed  because  it  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  fishermen 
of  Alaska  and  because  of  the  fact  that  I  introduced  and 
urged  for  passage  one  of  the  several  similar  bills  covering  the 
same  subject.  It  is  not  included,  however,  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  bills  enacted  during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  for 
Alaska  only. 

OTHER    LEGISLATION    PENDING 

A  number  of  other  bills  especially  affecting  Alaska  are  now 
pending  before  Congress  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  passage  of 
many,  if  not  all,  of  them  before  Congress  adjourns.  A  list 
of  such  bills  follows: 


VALIDATION     OF     MATANTTSKA      HOMESTEADS 

H.  R.  3695  is  a  bill  to  validate  certain  sections  In  the 
Matanuska  Valley  reserved  by  law  for  school  purposes  and  the 
reservation  instead  of  other  unsettled  sections.  In  1934  when 
the  Matanuska  Valley  farm  settlement  was  established,  sev- 
eral school  sections  were  settled  upon  by  oversight.  The  land 
has  now  been  cleared  and  houses  built  and  it  would  be  ob- 
viously a  hardship  to  require  the  settlers  to  move  to  new 
land.  There  is  ample  land  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  which 
can  be  reserved  for  school  purposes  in  place  of  the  tracts 
upon  which  settlement  has  so  been  made.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  July  31.  1939. 

ADDmONAL    LAND    FOB    MATANTTSKA    VALLEY    SETTLERS 

H.  R.  6658  is  a  bill  authorizing  the  assignment  to  settlers  in 
Matanuska  Valley  of  additional  tracts  of  land.  In  the  begin- 
ning these  settlers  were  limited  to  40  acres  each.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  insufficient  and  it  is  now  desired  to  grant 
them  additional  land.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1940. 

RESERVES    FOR    CEMFTERIE3 

H.  R.  7252  is  a  bill  to  authorize  reservation  of  small  tracts 
of  land  for  cemeteries  in  Alaska.  This  bill  also  passed  the 
House  on  February  7.  1940. 

AMENDMENT    OF    ALASKA     CAME    LAW 

H.  R.  8474  seeks  an  amendment  to  the  Alaska  game  law 
In  one  particular  only.  At  the  present  time  the  Alaska  game 
law  under  certain  conditions  permits  the  taking  of  game 
animals  and  birds  out  of  season  by  Indians.  Eskimos,  pros- 
pectors, or  travelers  when  in  absolute  need  of  food  and  other 
food  is  not  available.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  na- 
tives, under  the  law  as  written,  cannot  take  a  game  animal 
or  bird  out  of  season  for  food  if  they  have  any  food  whatever 
on  hand,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  may  be.  While 
such  a  construction  of  the  law  is  not  reasonable,  one  remedy 
is  to  amend  the  law  by  striking  out  the  word  "absolute"  so 
that  the  law  will  permit  the  taking  of  game  animals  or  birds 
out  of  season  by  Indians.  Eskimos,  prospectors,  or  travelers 
when  they  are  in  need  of.  food  and  no  other  sufficient  food  is 
available,  and  that  is  being  attempted  by  the  bill.  The  bill 
has  been  favorably  reported  in  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories. 

SLUM    CLEARANCE    AND    LOW-COST    HOtrSTNO 

H.R.  8884  <S.  3686).  This  is  a  bill  to  permit  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  to  create  an  authority  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing.  It  would  permit  Alaska  to  participate  in 
the  United  States  housing  program.  The  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  includes  the  Territories  as  well  as  the  States  but,  under 
our  Organic  Act.  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
create  an  authority  to  engage  in  slum  clearance  and  low-cost 
housing  and.  therefore.  Alaska  cannot  at  present  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act.  The  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House,  having 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Territories.  , 

PETERSBURG     WATER    SITPPLT 

H.R. 9173.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reserve  from 
settlement  the  water-supply  basin  which  furnishes  water  to 
the  town  of  Petersburg  and  thus  prevent  possible  contami- 
nation of  the  water-supply  source  of  that  town.  It  is  identi- 
cal in  purpose  and  similar  in  context  to  the  bill  which  was 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of 
Ketchikan. 

SITKA    PUBLIC    rrnLITIES 

H.  R.  9571  (S.  3940)  seeks  to  authorize  the  town  of  Sitka 
to  purchase,  improve,  and  extend  certain  public  utilities, 
namely,  the  electric-current  plant  and  water-supply  system, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  issue  bonds  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $200,000  in  addition  to  its  present  indebtedness.  Identi- 
cal bills  have  been  favorably  reported  by  House  and  Senate 
committees  and  are  now  pending  on  the  House  and  Senate 
calendars.  Barring  unforeseen  difficulties  the  bill  should 
be  passed  at  an  early  date. 
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OTHER    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  bills  above  listed  do  not.  of  course.  Include  all  of  the 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  and  the  passage  of  which  I 
have  urged  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska.    Some  of  them  and 
particularly  those  seeking  larger  powers  of  self-government 
for  Alaska  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  and  to  the  fur  and 
game,  the  bill  H.  R.  3368,  which  looks  to  the  abolition  of 
all  fish  traps  in  Alaska,  the  several  bills.  H.  R.  7987.  H.  R. 
7988.  and  H.  R.  8115.  which  seek  to  prevent   discrimination 
against  the  employment  of  Alaskans  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
Territoiy.  and  the  bill.  H.  R.  7542,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prohibit  the  seizure  of  boats  and  gear  of  fishermen  for 
alleged  violation  of  law  unless  and  until  the  owners  or  oper- 
ators of  the  boats  and  gear  are  convicted  in  court  for  the 
criminal  offense  Involved,  are  among  the  mcst  important 
of   the   measures   proposed   for   Alaska.     Only   one   of   these 
several  bills  has  been  favorably  reported  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  and.  the  outlook  for  passage  of  any  of  them  at 
this  session  of  Congress  is  not  favorable.    One  bill,  namely. 
H.  R.  7542.  concerning  forfeiture  of  boats  and  gear,  passed 
the  House  by  unanimous  consent  but  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  killed  in  the  Senate  upon  the  adverse  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  asked  that  consideration  of 
the   subject   matter   of    the   bill   be   delayed    for   this   year 
so  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  had  recently 
been  assigned  supervision  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  under 
one  of   the  reorganization   orders,  might   gain  further  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  fi.=hcries  before 
any  such  legislation  should  be  attempted.    The  subject  of  an- 
other bill.  H.  R.  3024,  to  prohibit  in  southeastern  Alaska 
the  conversion  of  herring  into  oil,  meal,  or  fertilizer  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  regulation. 

The  work  of  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  not  only  embraces 
the  enactment  of  desirable  legislation  but  also  the  defeat  of 
measures  proposed  by  others  which  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  Alaska.  A  part  of  my  time  in  the  past  2  years 
has  been  devoted  to  the  latter  type  of  activity.  Well-in- 
tentioned people  who  do  not  understand  the  Territory  fre- 
quently desire  to  have  legislation  enacted  which  may  be 
supei-ficially  attractive  but  in  the  long  run  would  do  Alaska 
infinite  harm.  At  the  moment  I  can  recall  three  such  legis- 
lative measures,  which,  if  enacted,  would  have  been  harmful 
to  the  Territory,  the  passage  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
prevent. 

One  is  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  bald  eagle,  doubtless 
a  highly  desirable  piece  of  legislation  for  the  States  but  not 
desirable  for  Alaska  where,  unless  the  number  of  eagles  is 
kept  down,  they  will  destroy  many  young  foxes  and  thus  add 
to  the  burdens  and  difficulties  of  the  Alaska  fox  ranchers.  But 
by  suitable  opposition  to  having  Alaska  Included  in  this  legis- 
lation the  Territory  was  exempted  and  the  law  as  passed  does 
not  apply  to  Alaska. 

The  second  measure  to  which  I  refer  is  that  wherein  it  was 
sought  to  withdraw  from  entry,  with  certain  exceptions,  all 
lands  lying  within  80  rods  of  navigable  or  other  waters  of 
Alaska  and  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
such  lands  on  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  appropriate  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  20  years.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would, 
in  my  judgment,  have  done  much  to  slow  up  the  settlement 
and  development  of  Alaska,  for  no  sensible  man  would  care 
to  make  any  considerable  investment  of  funds  on  lands  held 
only  by  such  a  lease  as  the  bill  sought  to  authorize.  By  oppos- 
ing this  bill  vigorously  it  was  possible  to  prevent  even  its  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  which 
it  was  referred. 

The  third  legislative  proposal  that  I  have  in  mind  in  this 
connection  is  the  very  attractive  one  which  was  designed  for 
the  development  of  Alaska  by  the  settlement  therein  of  Euro- 
pean refugees  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  that  purpose  over  and  above  the  present  quota  restrictions. 
It  was  called  a  bill  for  the  development  of  Alaska,  although 
it  might  more  accurately  have  been  called  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  some  of  the  persecuted  peoples  of  Europe.  Acting.  I  believe, 
in  harmony  with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Alaska.  I  felt  obliged  to  oppose  the  biU  because  it  would 


have  established  in  Alaska  a  unique  class  of  alien  residents 
who  would  have  been  authorized  and  encouraged  to  settle 
and  live  in  Alaska  but  who  would  have  been  barred  from 
entry  into  the  States  unless  they  should  become  citizens 
of    the    United    States    at    some    indefinite    future     time. 
Under  this  plan  Alaska  would  have  taken  on  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  a  concentration  camp.    While  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  Territory  would  gain  substantially  under  the  bill  pro- 
posed, there  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  thereby  Alaska 
would  have  been  set  off  from  the  United  States  and  a  barrier 
erected  between  the  Territory  and  the  States.    Hearings  were 
had  on  one  of  the  measures  introduced  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  up  to  this  time  no  report  has  been  made  by  that 
subcommittee  to  the  full  committee  and  so  I  think  it  probable 
that  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the  measure  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has  several  times  been  asked  as  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Alaska  and 
particularly  the  extent  of  the  national  defense  program  in 
the  TeiTitory.  Prom  several  arpropiiation  bills  and  from 
other  sources  of  information  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the 
principal  appropriations  and  allocations  for  Alaska  made  dur- 
ing the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.    That  list  is  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  EXPENDmTRES  IN  ALASKA 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  appropriations  and  alloca- 
ticns  for  Alaska  ni.ide  by  tlie  United  States  Government  for  the 
2  fiscal  years  commencing  July  1.  1939.  and  to  end  July  1.  1941, 
and  embracing  appropriations  made  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  with  respect  to  emergency  funds,  where 
no  exact  or  separate  appropriations  are  made  for  use  In  Alaska 
during  any  fiscal  year,  or  where  complete  data  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  the  flpures  cover  expenditures  for  1939  and  1940.  Many 
of  the  smaller  Item.s.  which  would  probably  aggregate  several  hun- 
j  drcd  thousand  dollars,  have  not  been  Included.  Nor  have  there  been 
I  Included  the  anticipated  appropriations  of  $109,000  for  a  small  boat 
harbor  at  Sitka  and  $70,000  for  harbor  Improvements  at  Kodiak. 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control : 

Juneau   small-boat   harbor $232,000 

Valdez  small -boat  harbor 68  00  J 

Skagway  harbor  and  flood  Improvement 105.000 

Nome  safety-harbor  improvement -  185.624 

Lowell  Creek  (Seward)  flood  control 197.000 

Tanana  River-Chena  Slough  flood  control 566.000 

Fire  prevention  on  public  lands 64,500 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 649.860 

Game  conservation  and  administration 285.798 

Natives  of  Alaska,  schools,  hospitals,  etc 3.176.420 

Purchase  of  reindeer,  etc 7^'S^ 

U.  S.  Geological   Survey :2X' n^ 

Roads  outside  of  national  forests 1,130,000 

Roads  In  national  forests ^^'22S 

Care  of  Insane 411.880 

Post   Office   Department — Ezoees  of  expenditures  above 

receipts     (estimated) ^'^'222 

Civilian  Conservation   Corps 1,595.283 

Works  Progress  Admlnistmtlon 476,  170 

Department  of  Justice,  courts,  etc. 1.133.187 

Public  Works  Admlni.^tration — Grants  (loans  $748,864).  903.189 

Agricultural  experiment  station  work 48,750 

■    Agricultural  Extension  Service 46.336 

Legislative  expenses ,^'222 

Alaska  railroad-retirement  and  disability  fund 175.000 

Forest    Service ^^^'152 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessel  for  Alaska 1.425,000 

Treasury  Department    (approximate) 1.827,393 

National  defense: 

1            Sitka  Navy  air  base «  2^' AAA 

'             Kodiak  Navy  air  base 8,750.000 

'             Kodiak  Navy  air  base 2,012.000 

Unalaska  Navy  air  base 2.963.000 

Fairbanks  Army  air  station 4.000,000 

i            Anchorage  Army  air  base ^^"^SiS^ 

Anchorage  military  post ®'^'®~* 

Alaska  gas  and  bomb  storage  construction 630.000 

Land   purchase.    Anchorage __ 85.000 

Total 58.318.455 

At  least  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  upon  the  con- 
struction of  national-defense  works  and  facilities  in  Alaska. 
No  one  who  really  grasps  the  importance  of  Alaska  in  the 
national-defense  program  will  say  that  nothing  more  will 
be  required.  In  fact,  much  more  will  be  required  and  among 
that  "much  more"  is  the  construction  of  a  number  of  air 
fields  and  the  long-proposed  highway  to  Alaska.  Before  the 
present  national  emergency  axose,  the  construction  of  the 
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highway  to  Alaska  was  most  desirable  for  economic  reasons 
intimately  relating  to  the  develoEwnent  of  the  Territory. 
The  present  recognized  need  of  adequate  defense  for  Alaska 
makes  the  building  of  the  international  highway  of  the 
greatest  consequence  as  a  part  of  the  national-defense 
program.  In  the  event  that  our  fleet  is  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Atlantic  and  we  thus  lose  control  of  the  Pacific  to  some 
hostile  force,  with  a  highway  from  the  States  to  the  Terri- 
tory we  would  still  have  available  an  overland  route  to  sup- 
ply our  defense  forces  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  civilian 
population. 

Aside  from  considerations  of  national  defense,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  national-defense  set-up,  roads  and  air  fields  are 
needed  for  Alaska.  An  internal  system  of  roads  and  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  air  fields  would  do  much  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Territory  and  much  to  increase  its  popula- 
tion. The  complete  program  for  Alaska  that  I  continue  to 
advocate  is  the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  roads  and 
air  fields  within  the  Territory  and  the  immediate  building 
of  the  highway  to  connect  the  United  States  with  Alaska. 
If  that  plan  is  carried  out  there  will  never  be  any  occasion 
to  Invite,  or  urge,  or  stimulate  the  settlement  of  Alaska  for. 
with  travel  facilities  available,  plenty  and  plenty  of  our  citi- 
zens will  come  to  the  Territory  to  reside  permanently. 


Selective  Compulsory  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 


LETl'KK  AND  STATEMENT  BY  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  because  of  illness  and  death  In 
my  immediate  family  I  have  been  unable  to  give  my  personal 
attention  to  an  important  letter  and  statement  which  have 
been  received  in  my  office.  If  it  had  been  possible  I  should 
have  asked  that  they  be  entered  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Judge  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  together  with  a  statement  he  has  prepared  on  the 
necessity  for  universal  compulsory  military  training  in  the 
United  States.  This  statement  represents  Mr.  Johnson's 
views  on  this  subject,  and  I  present  the  statement  at  this 
time  merely  because  I  was  not  able  to  present  it  during  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Untted  States  Ckjtmrs. 

T^Tnntie  DlsntlCT  OF  PXNNSTLVANTA, 

Lewiaburg.    Pa..   July    17,    1940. 
Hon.  Jamvs  J.  Davis: 

United  States  Smote.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Senator  Davis:  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  my  article  on 
universal  compulsory  military  training  This,  as  you  will  notice, 
U  somewhat  comprehensive  in  covering  all  or  most  of  the  reasons 
In  favor  of  such  training.  These  reasons  have  been  stated  from 
time  to  time  separately  or  partially  but  I  have  never  seen  a  state- 
ment or  argument  containing  all  the  reasons  combined.  Many  of 
the  very  best  reasons  for  such  training  are  frequently  or  generally 
overlooked,  and  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  write  tbem  out  in  a  somewhat 
logical  and  connected  order. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  article  read  into  the  record  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  having  now  for  consideration  the 
Burke-Wad5worth  bill  now  pending  before  Congress.  Will  you 
please  see  that  this  is  read  before  the  committee  and  placed  upon 
the  record.  I  was  In  the  committee  room  when  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  da3rs  ago  and  I  x^oticed  different  witnesses,  men  and 
women,  reading  their  testimony  or  statements  before  the  committee 
and  having  them  placed  on  the  record. 

If  you  think  I  should  come  down  and  read  this  personally  and 
give  any  Ideas  In  connection  therewith,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  It. 
This  Is  a  time  when  we  must  express  ourselves  and  let  whatever 
light  we  have  shine  and  not  keep  It  under  a  bushel. 


I  am  not  sendin?  a  copy  of  this  article  at  the  present  time  to 
the  committee  but  I  will  let  you  handle  it  and  will  follow  your  sug- 
gestion If  you  think  I  should  send  a  copy  directly  to  the  commit- 
tee with  an  offer  to  testify,  I  will  do  It.  I  might  state  to  you  that 
m  mingling  with  the  people.  I  find  they  are  almost.  If  not  entirely, 
unanimous  for  universal  comptilsory   miLtary  training. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  W    Johnson. 

THE  NECESSITY   FOR  UNTVERSAl.  COMPri.SORT   MILFTART   TRAINING   IN   THS 

UNITED    STATES 

(By  Albert  W.  Johnson.  United  States  di^^trlct  Judge.  Lt-wisburg.  Pa  ) 
Our  Nation  should  at  once  pass  a  law  providing  for  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  all  cur  young  men  who  will  be  ready  to 
be  called  out  at  once  when  necessary  to  protect  our  country,  thai  in 
the  future  we  may  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  and  not  be 
required  to  depend  upon  the  armies  and  fleets  of  other  nations  lor 
our  protection.  During  the  short  life  of  our  great  Nation  we  have 
been  engaged  In  six  great  wars — the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of 
■  1812.  the  Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War. 
and  the  World  War — 18  years  in  all.  one-ninth  of  our  national  life, 
not  to  count  all  minor  wars,  all  of  which  have  been  unnecessarily 
costly  in  blood  and  treasxire  on  account  of  the  lack  of  preparation. 
We  must  establish  at  once  an  efBclcnt,  well -equipped,  and  power- 
ful army  and  air  force  superior  to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  that  mght  attack  us  and  a  navy  in  the  Atlantic  and  also 
a  navy  In  the  Pacific,  each  superior  to  any  combination  against  It  In 
either  ocean.  This  is  necessary  not  only  In  time  of  peace  but  also 
In  time  of  war. 

We  are  now  experiencing  a  world  revolution  with  conflicting  ideas 
of  government  and  civilization.  Dictatorial  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments are  attacking  and  overcoming  free  democratic  governments. 
This  conflict  will  continue  beyond  actual  hostilities.  All  of  the 
autocratic  governments  are  hostile  to  our  democratic  government. 

The  British  Empire,  now  fighting  for  its  existence,  is  now  the  only 
great  surviving  democracy  outside  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
democracy  is  destroyed,  the  United  States  will  stand  alone  In  the 
midst  of  a  world  in  arms. 

Our  democratic  form  of  government  is  the  best  In  the  world,  the 
dream  of  the  ages,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  our  Constitution  in 
establishing  the  Federal  Government  was  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense.  If  this  Republic  is  to  continue.  It  must  function  with  the 
highest  efficiency  and  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  all  the  world. 
I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  I  have  associ- 
ated from  childhood  with  soldiers  from  the  Civil  War  on  both  sides. 
I  followed  closely  the  Boer  War  In  South  Africa,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  the  Russian -Japanese  War.  and  the  great  World  War.  My 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Army  at  the  age  of  17  Two  of 
my  sons  were  in  the  World  War  in  France,  one  at  the  age  of  16.  and 
one.  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne;  my  son-in-law. 
Carl  A.  Schug,  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  have  ever  known,  was 
a  flrst  lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-seventh  American  Division,  one  of 
the  flrst  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance,  twice  seriously  wounded  In 
action,  who.  after  a  short  but  brilliant  career  as  district  attorney 
and  lawyer,  died  as  a  result  of  his  wounds  Of  my  11  children.  8 
are  boys,  all  fit  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  for  military  service, 
and  6  are  now  of  sufficient  age.  The  other  two,  12  and  14,  will  soon 
be  old  enough  for  service 

Universal  compulsory  military  training  Is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  Nation.  It  is  necessary  for  the  citizen  personally, 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare,  and  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

Such  a  system  and  training  will  create  strong  and  healthy  citi- 
zens, one  of  the  primary  objects  of  good  government.  Strong, 
healthy  citizens  make  a  strong,  healthy  government.  This  training 
will  teach  the  citizen  to  care  for  his  body  If  he  has  any  physical 
defects,  they  will  be  discovered  and  corrected.  Good  health  will 
not  only  be  preserved  during  the  period  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  but 
throughout  his  life  as  a  citizen  In  this  correction  and  mainte- 
nance of  health,  the  benefit  of  military  training  to  the  Government 
will  t)e  worth  more  than  all  the  cost. 

Military  training  teaches  the  citizen  eCBclency  In  the  Army 
everything  must  be  done  in  order  and  by  plan  that  there  may  be 
the  highest  accomplishment.  The  efficiency  which  the  citizen  thioa 
acquires  will  benefit  him  all  through  life 

Such  training  teaches  discipline,  necessary  for  success  In  life. 
No  individual  can  be  strong  mentally,  morally,  or  physically  without 
discipline.  There  can  be  no  successful  leadership  without  It.  The 
discipline  that  will  be  acquired  through  military  training  will  be 
worth  more  to  our  people  and  the  country  than  all  its  cost. 

This  military  training  will  come  to  many  young  men  at  a  period 
in  life  when  they  are  completing  their  education  It  will  supple- 
ment their  education  and  occupy  millions  of  young  men  at  a  period 
when  many  of  them  may  be  idle  and  out  of  work. 

This  training  will  be  of  tremendous  good  for  our  whole  country. 
It  wUl  lead  to  the  unity  of  our  people.  Where  disloyalty  arises 
through  Ignorance,  the  citizens  will  be  instructed:  where  it  arises 
from  loyalty  to  other  countries,  such  disposition  will  be  discovered 
and  corrected. 

This  military  training  will  increase  patriotism.  Service  of  otir 
country  inspires  patriotism.  All  will  learn  more  about  our  country 
as  they  are  preparing  to  defend  it  and  thus  when  they  know  our 
country  better  they  will  love  it  more 

Such  training  is  democratic;  It  will  apply  to  all  alike  If  our 
Nation  is  to  live,  all  must  defend  it.    The  fact  that  we  have  uot 
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always  liad  such  service  ts  no  argument  against  our  having  it  now 
when  we  need   It. 

Such  universal  compulsory  military  training  is  necessary  now 
and  will  likely  continue  to  be  necessary  in  the  future  for  national 
defense  We  cannot  depend  any  longer  on  the  volunteer  system. 
The  experience  of  the  last  few  months  proves  the  Inadequacy  of 
that  system  alone  We  must  have  a  large  and  powerful  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  lorce  It  will  require  many  soldiers  adequately  trained  to 
equip  these  three  departments  and  we  cannot  secure  numbers  suffi- 
ciently large  by  the  volunteer  system  to  meet  the  demands.  This 
has  Ijecn  pern  throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

This  universal  military  training  wUl  tend  to  prevent  war  The 
Nations  of  ETurope  and  the  east  are  not  convinced  by  argument  and 
right  but  only  by  power  and  force.  With  our  citizens  trained  and 
prepared,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  war.  The  present  war  In 
EXirope  resulted  because  Germany  knew  that  England  and  France 
were  unprepared  But  if  war  ccmes  our  Nation  will  be  Invincible. 
With  such  training  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  or  any  com- 
bination of  nations  that  can  defeat  us  or  destroy  our  democracy 
and  our  liberty.  Well-trained  American  soldiers  are  equal  or 
superior  to  the  t>est  in  the  world,  but  they  must  be  well  trained  and 
well  equipped.  The  bravest  soldiers  In  the  world  untrained  and 
unequipped  cannot  stand  against  inferior  soldiers  well  trained, 
disciplined,  and  in  possession  of  the  best  equipment. 

Universal  mllltarv  training  will  save  blood  and  treasure  if  war 
comes  Military  experts  testify  to  this  fact,  and  aU  the  history  of 
our  Nation  establishes  It. 

We  are  not  only  beneficiaries  of  this  great  democracy,  having 
Inherited  It  from  our  ancestors  who  established  It  at  a  great  cost, 
but  we  are  trustees  tc  hand  it  on  to  our  descendants  and  to  all 
the  world.  We  have  no  right  to  take  a  chance  with  our  country. 
It  is  our  duty  to  labor  and  sacrifice  to  secure  it  beyond  all  doubt 

In  conclusion,  preparation  by  universal  military  training  will 
develop  the  highest  character  of  cltiaen.  promote  the  best  interests 
of  our  common  country,  and  secure  its  sine  defense.  In  tliis  way 
we  will  be  more  sure  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  will  not  perish  from  this  earth. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ARTHUR   CAPPER,   OP   KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
broadcast  by  me  on  July  28  on  the  subject.  First  Peacetime 
Conscription  Bill  In  American  History. 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  which  is  soon  to  be  taken  up 
In  the  Senate,  and  which  I  have  discussed  in  this  address, 
sets  up  tiie  flrst  peacetime-conscription  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  I  think  we  should,  by  all  means,  give 
the  voluntary  system  of  securing  enlistments  a  fair  trial 
for  1  year  before  we  adopt  a  compulsory  military  training 
program. 

The  proposed  conscription  bill  seems  to  have  the  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  the  Army  high  command,  but  I  find  strong 
opposition  among  people  of  all  classes  in  the  State  from  which 
I  come.  They  believe,  and  I  believe,  that  this  conscription 
program  will  lead  us  closer  all  the  time  tc  the  European  war. 

I  am  for  an  adequate  Army  and  Navy  to  fight  off  any  ag- 
gressive nation,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  want  the  Hitler 
system  of  organizing  for  war. 

The  people  want  this  country  to  remain  a  democracy.  I 
find  a  growing  feeling  that  compulsory  regimentation  has  no 
place  and  can  never  form  a  part  of  a  true  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rmsT  PEAcrriME  coNSCEiPnoir  law  iw  American  histobt 
Friends  in  the  radio  audience,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  changes  In  the  American  way  of  life  is  coming  up  for 
consideration  In  the  Senate  within  a  few  days. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  reporting  favorably 
a  bUl.  known  as  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  providing  conscrip- 
tion of  men  for  military  service  In  time  of  peace. 

Under  the  proposal  at  least  a  mUllon  of  our  young  men  eacb 
year  will  be  drafted  into  military  service  lor  a  year. 


Back  of  this  bill,  which  Is  written  to  meet  what  Is  declared  to  be 
a  present  emergency,  there  is  a  drive  to  make  universal  military 
training  for  all  our  youth  permanently  a  part  of  our  govemmental 
eystem. 

My  frlenda.  I  would  l>e  willing  to  vote  for  conscription  of  man- 
power for  national  defense  If  and  when  this  Nation  goes  to  war 
to  defend  our  own  national  intere«t«.  but  conscription  In  peace- 
time is  another  thing.  I  wlU  admit  that  when  the  large  number  of 
men  required  to  wage  a  modern  war  are  needed,  the  only  fair  and 
equitable  wav  to  raise  the  large  army  la  by  the  selective  draft. 

But  when  that  is  done  I  insist  that  wealth  also  must  be  drafted. 
I  am  opposed,  even  in  wartime,  to  drafting  men  without  alao  draft- 
ing money. 

By  the  way.  It  Is  Interesting  to  know  what  great  men  In  the  part 
have  thought  about  some  of  the  things  that  are  perplexing  us  in 
these  days.  One  of  the  great  American  statesmen  of  all  time  was 
Daniel  Webster  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  di.scussing  conscrip- 
tion generally.  And  Webster  declared  that  government  had  a 
much  greater  rleht  to  conscript  profits  than  to  conscript  Uvea. 

Naturally  those  who  have  money  and  property  as  a  rule  are  more 
anxious  to  conscript  the  lives  of  boys  than  to  conscript  profits.  I 
am  inclined  to  go  along  with  Etoniel  Webster  on  this  question. 

Incidentally  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  meet  tomorrow  to  consider  a  measure  providing  for 
levying  additional  excess-profits  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  billion  dollars  for  the  national -defense 
program,  and  I  think  we  wiU  do  the  Job  this  time.  I  hope  we  do. 
1  think  the  collection  of  an  excess-profits  tax  Is  the  fairest  way 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  national  defense.  I  am  opposed  to  creating 
several  thousand  'war  millionaires"  out  of  the  national-defen.se 
program,  whether  we  go  to  war  or  Just  prepare  ourselves  against 

going  to  war.  .  ^    » 

But    that    Is   aside    from    the    main    question    now    presented    to 

Ctnigress  and  to  the  country. 

Shall  the  United  States  abandon  its  traditional  policy  of  150 
years:  shall  we  lake  away  the  personal  freedom  cf  our  young  men 
and  adopt  the  policy  of  militaristic  continental  Europe  and  adopt 
military  conscription? 

Very  frankly.  I  do  not  like  the  Idea.  It  Is  repugnant  to  me.  It 
smacks  too  much  of  the  Hitler  doctrine  that  men  are  mere  vassals 
of  the  state — which  means,  under  such  a  system,  mere  vassals  of 
the  dictator  who  runs  the  state.  It  is  a  step  backward  toward 
barbarism,  as  I   see   It. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  conscription  for  military 
service  unless  it  is  proved  to  me  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
there  Is  no  other  way  of  building  up  an  adequate  national  defense, 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  such  is  the  case. 

Suppose  we  try  to  meet  this  situation  as  calmly  as  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  world  will  permit  Setting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  personal  liberty  involved  and  our 
feelings  against  compulsory  military  service,  and  even  passing  over 
for  the  moment  the  disturbance  a  year  or  2  years  of  military  service 
would  create  in  the  lives  of  young  men  In  school,  young  men  hold- 
ing their  flrst  Jobs,  young  men  who  may  be  trying  to  get  a  start 
In  bu.slness  fcr  themselves. 

Laying  aside  all  these  considerations,  let  us  consider  the  necessity 
In  peacetime  for  miliUry  conscription  In  the  United  Stotes,  Ijecause, 
If  it  is  absolutely  neces-sary  for  preservation  of  our  Government, 
then,  of  course,  the  other  arguments  fade  Into  insignificance.  In 
an  emergency  things  that  are  necessary  to  he  done  must  be  done, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Today  a  number  of  proposals  are  being  made  about  Increasing  the 
size  of  our  Army.  O-ngress  has  provided  for  an  Army  of  375.000 
men.  Army  heads  have  told  a  House  committee  that  they  con- 
sider an  Army  of  1.200.000  men  an  immediate  necessity. 

The  first  plan  calls  merely  for  a  numerical  increase  In  the  size  of 
the  Regular  Army,  an  increase  which  The  Adjutant  General,  MaJ. 
Gtn  Enuiry  S.  Adams — a  Kansas  man.  by  the  way— haa  written 
Senator  VANDENrcac,  can  be  obtained  by  the  reciiilting  service  aa 
at  present   organized. 

The  other  might  call  for  a  basic  change  In  structure  of  our 
defense  forces — in  fact,  a  fundamental  change  In  our  democracy. 
It  is  in  line  with  this  that  Uie  drive  for  conscription  is  being 
pressed  at  the  present  time. 

In  support  of  conscription  there  are  cries  that  our  system  of 
voluntary  enlistments  has  broken  down.  But  there  are  no  proofs 
in  fact  that  the  system  of  volunUry  enlistments  has  failed.  Gen- 
eral Adams  says  that  the  Regular  Army  can  be  increased  to  875.000 
men  by  voluntary  enlistments  in  5  months'  time. 

It  does  seem  to  me  also  tliat  If  the  period  of  enlistment  were 
dropped  from  3  years  to  1  year,  or  even  cut  to  2  years,  that  it  would 
be  easier  than  ever  before  to  get  voluntary  enlistments.  Many  a 
young  man  would  enlist  for  a  year  who  would  hesitate  to  sign  away 
3  years  of  his  life.  I  say  we  ought  to  try  to  flU  our  reqtilrementa. 
vkhatever  they  may  he,  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

Now  I  will  not  deny  that  if  the  traditional  and  personal  free- 
dom method  of  filUng  the  ranks  of  the  Army  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment falls,  and  we  have  to  raise  the  larger  army,  then  we  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  compvilsory  military  service. 

But  I  do  not  see  where  voluntary  enlUtments  have  faUed.  Nor 
am  I  entirely  satisfied  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  speed 
enlistments.  Most  of  the  Army  heads  believe  In  compulsory  service 
and  might  not  be  averse  to  havtog  the  voluntary  system  proved  a 

failure. 

It  might  be  not  amiss  to  remember  that  some  22  years  a^o 
1.300  000  volvintary  enlistments  in  the  United  States  Army  were 
made  up  until  voluntary  enlistments  were  stopped  In  August  1918. 
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I  repeat,  let's  have  It  proved  that  we  cannot  enlist  an  army  by 
the  voluntary  method  In  peacetime  before  we  rtish  into  compulsory 

conscription. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  opposing  military  conscrip- 
tion. Supt.  J.  W.  Murphy,  of  the  Augusta  City  Schools  of  our 
State,  says:  ^         ^     ^ 

'It  seems  to  me  we  can  find  a  better  way  to  get  ready  for  any 
invasion  that  might  occur  without  taking  young  men  who  have 
Jobs  and  are  Just  beginning  their  careers.  Universal  compulsory 
military  training  has  been  the  curse  of  the  Old  World  nations  which 
have  adopted  It  and  will  be  the  curse  of  the  United  States  If  we 
follow  the  example  of  these  dictator-ruled  nations  of  Europe." 

"Compulsory  military  training  is  the  extreme  of  tyranny  and  the 

destruction  of  individual  liberty."  says  Superintendent  Murphy.     I 

think  he  is  about  right.  ,       „,     ,         , 

And  I  get  this  expression  from  the  Reverend  Walter  Lee  Taylor,  of 

the  Presbytery  of  Neosho.  Predonia.  Kans.: 

The  forcible  seizure  and  mUltarlzlng  of  men  in  peacetime  Is 
simply  not  the  democratic  way  of  building  up  the  true  strength  of 
democracy.  It  will  make  those  who  love  democracy  distrust  the 
Government:  it  will  make  those  who  cherish  the  right  to  life  and 
liberty  fear  the  Government;  it  will  make  those  who  fearlessly  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  hate  the  Government 
as  they  would  an  alien  enemy." 

"Moreover,  the  passage  of  this  bill."  he  says,  "is  unnecessary  as  it 
calls  for  a  peacetime  army  of  2.000.000  men.  which  is  three  times  the 
number  Army  officials  have  declared  would  be  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  There  is  no  Justification  for  the  passage  or 
this  bill  unless  otir  Government  Is  secretly  planning  to  Invade  a 
foreign  country." 

And  I  also  want  to  quote  this  very  sensible  statement  In  a  letter 

1  received  today  from  a  sound  businessman  and  patriotic  citizen. 
R  W.  McLeod.  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Smith  Center.  Kans.: 

"If  you  have  read  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf  you  will  notice  in  the 
Nazi  platform  set  forth  In  this  book  25  articles.  11  of  which  already 

"  are  employed  In  the  United  State*,  and  if  compulsory  military  con- 
scription Is  permitted  to  pass  that  will  be  the  twelfth. 

"This  brings  us  to  military  conscription.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  a  loyal  American."  says  Mr.  McLeod,  "who  would  hesitate  to 
sanction  conscription  In  time  of  need  While  there  is  considerable 
hysteria  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  lose  their  heads  and  vote  con- 

'  scrlptlon  in  time  of  peace.  Above  all.  If  the  Army  needs  enlarging, 
they  could  at  least  raise  the  pay  of  a  soldier  to  eqtial  that  of  the 
W    PA.  laborer,  and  no  doubt  the  Army  would  have  more  men  in 

2  months  than  they  could  have  any  need  of  " 

And  I  get  this  statement  of  the  case  from  Arthtir  W.  Calhoun,  of 
Sterling.  Kans.: 

"It  Is  time  for  a  stand  on  behalf  of  some  elementary  human 
rights  If  liberty  and  democracy  can  be  saved  only  by  killing  them 
In  advance,  then  the  dictators  are  the  people  that  have  the  answer 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it." 

And  this  comes  to  me  from  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Scott,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  CoffeyvUle.  Kans.: 

"Such  a  bill  makes  a  totalitarian  state  of  otir  country,  giving 
dictatorial  powers  to  the  Government.     Thte  la  un-American. 

"Above  all  times  should  we  now  think  clearly  and  cautiously  lest 
In  the  very  emotion  of  thinking  we  are  saving  liberty  and  freedom 
we  use  conscription  and  make  this  a  Fascist  nation,  giving  the 
Government  an  Iron  hand,  and  put  on  our  children  a  bxirden  they 
never  will  be  free  from." 

Now.  the  quotations  I  have  Just  read,  my  friends,  are  typical  of 
hundreds  of  letters  I  am  getting,  protesting  against  passage  of  the 
conscription  bill. 

And  now  I  would  call  yotir  attention  to  the  following  petition 
presented  this  week  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion— It  has  l.OOO.OOO  signers  so  far — and  I  quote: 

"We.  the  undersigned.  Join  with  the  mothers  of  America  In  peti- 
tioning the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exert  every  effort  possi- 
ble, and  within  reason,  necessary  to  keep  America  out  of  all  foreign 
wars 

"We  favor  a  national  defense  second  to  none:  we  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  necessary  in  money  and  men  to  defend  America, 
but  we.  the  imderslgned.  are  opposed  to  giving  our  money  and  our 
men  to  settle  the  political  quarrels  of  foreign  nations." 

I  say  tonight  to  my  Kansas  friends  that  petition  has  my  100- 
percent  approval.  I  will  not  vote  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  in 
foreign  wars. 

And,  In  cloelng.  I  quote  the  statement  of  principles  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million: 

"1,  To  rebuild  the  spirit  of  America. 

"2,  To  wipe  out  to  the  last  vestige  communism  and  fascism  in  all 
its  forms. 

"3.  To  redefine  the  American  national  character. 

"4.  To  Instlfl  a  new  spirit  In  American  youth,  dedicated  intel- 
lectually and  physically  to  the  maintenance  of  American  institu- 
tion* 

"5.  To  lss\je  a  call  to  farmers  and  laborers  to  resist  what  is  now 
known  to  t)e  an  mtematlonal  plot  to  make  them  part  of  a  world 
revolution.  ..,,.. 

"6,  To  rededlcate  the  citizenry  of  America  to  the  family  altar  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  church. 

"7  To  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  well-defined  standard  of 
American  living." 

And  now.  in  closing,  my  friends,  tell  me  what  you  think  Congress 
should  do  on  this  military  conscription  bllL 


Tributes  to  Senator  McNary  by  Richard  U 

Neuberger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  ID.MIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29,  1940 


AR-nCLES  FROM  THE   PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my 
section  of  the  country  are  unusually  fortunate  in  having  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  as  candidate  for  Vice  President,  a 
westerner  who  knows  the  West  and  who  has  represented  the 
best  interests  of  the  West  during  many  years  here  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  unusually  fine 
articles  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger  on  Senator  Charles  McNary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Oregonian.  Portland.  Oreg.l 
McNakt  Is  Strong  in  thi  Northwist — Wnxjtir's  RtmNiNc   Mat« 

Has  Managed  To  Remain   Sknator   in   Dxmocratic   TraarroRT — 

Champion  or  thr  Farmer 

(By  Richard  L.  Neutwrger) 

RAt.rw  Oreo,,  July  6. — The  nomination  of  sandy-haired  Charles 
LiNZA  McNart.  66-year-old  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  has  animated  Republicans  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  They  believe  a  strong  E)emocratic  trend  is 
about  to  rx  reversed.  Not  since  1928  has  a  Republican  national 
ticket  won  a  single  electoral  vote  In  the  11  States  which  comprise 
the  area  from  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States  westward. 

Senator  McNahts  presence  on  the  1940  ticket  Is  relied  upon  to 
end  this  Democratic  sovereignty.  The  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
has  long  been  known  in  the  West  as  a  champion  of  increased  farm 
relief.  Government  power  and  irrigation  projects,  peace,  and  high 
tariffs.  He  has  occupied  his  seat  In  the  Senate  for  23  years,  the 
longest  tenure  of  any  present  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  When  Gov,  Charles  A.  Sprague.  of  Oregon,  endorsed 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkie  at  the  start  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, he  stipulated  that  Mr,  Willkle's  running  mate  should  by 
all  means  be  a  "progressive  '  This  was  Interpreted  to  refer  to 
Senator  McNart.  who  has  supported  many  of  the  New  Deal's  social 
and  economic  reforms. 

Public  ownership  of  electric  power  plants  is  a  critical  issue  in  this 
region,  and  new  dealers  were  prepared  to  unlimber  a  heavy  attack 
on  the  record  of  Mr.  Wlllkie  as  a  utility  executive.  The  addition 
of  Senator  McNart  to  the  ticket  has  complicated  this  strategy 
because  he  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  Columbia  River  power 
development  program,  having  been  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
$75,000,000  Bonneville  Dam, 

WnXJUE  CHOSE  HIM 

Democrats  now  are  contending  that  Senator  McNart  was  put  on 
the  slate  to  "camouflage"  Mr,  Wlllkie.  Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  the  inclusion  of  Senator  McNart  demonstrated 
that  Mr.  Wlllkie  is  not  as  "prejudiced"  on  the  power  question  as 
his  adversaries  would  make  out.  Friends  of  Senator  McNart  in 
Oregon  say  he  was  Mr.  WUlkle's  personal  choice  for  second  place  on 
the  ticket. 

The  selection  of  Senator  McNaht  has  certain  obvious  advantages 
In  the  West.  This  section  of  America,  at  least  until  lately,  has  in- 
clined toward  isolation  with  respect  to  foreign  atfairs.  It  has  ap- 
proved such  vast  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  as  Boulder.  Bonne- 
ville, Port  Peck,  and  Grand  Coulee.  And  lumber  companies  and 
lumber  workers  have  heatedly  denoimced  Secretary  Hulls  trade 
treaties. 

On  all  these  points.  Senator  McNart  is  belie^-ed  to  agree  with 
western  sentiment  more  than  does  Mr,  Wlllkie.  The  Presidential 
nominee  has  been  sympathetic  with  many  phases  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram, although  Senator  McNart  has  insisted  it  is  damaging  both 
agriculture  and  the  lumber  industry.  Senator  McNart  opposed  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo,  whereas  Mr.  Wlllkie  has  favored  aid  short 
of  war  for  the  enemies  of  Hitler. 

Senator  McNabts  greatest  following  is  among  farmers.  He  is  a 
farmer  himself  and  lives  on  the  Willamette  Valley  ranch  where  he 
was  born  In  1874.  He  Is  one  of  the  cotin try's  most  successful 
raisers  of  filberts. 

LOTAL    TO    SENATOR 

Independent  voters  have  usually  decided  elections  in  the  West, 
and  many  of  these  people  are  adherents  of  Senator  McNart. 
Whether  the  Republican  Party  has  been  in  slckntas  or  in  health,  he 
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has  snrvlved  personnUy  He  has  had  absolute  loyalty  from  the 
rural  areas  ever  since  he  spoi\sored  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  de- 
benture bill  15  yeiirs  a^o  Plans  at  present  are  that  Senator 
McNart  shall  be  notified  formally  of  his  nomination  at  his  farm, 
6  miles  north  rf  Salem. 

Some  ob.servers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  contend  that  Senator 
McN.\RT's  acceptance  ol  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  Is  an  In- 
dication that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided  not  to  run.  They 
base  their  argument  on  several  facts,  chief  among  which  is  the 
friendship  between  the  Republicans'  Senate  leader  and  the  Presi- 
dent They  insist  that  Senator  McNart  would  not  have  consented 
to  run  had  he  thought  the  fortunes  of  war  would  pit  him  against  a 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

[From   the  Oregonian    (Portland.  Greg  )    of  July   14.  19401 
McNart    Follows    Washington    and   Jetfrrson    in    Home    Choicr 

Wn-H  "Fir  Cone,  '  Ne,\r  Salem.  Ttpical  Countrt  Beautt  Spot 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Salem  July  13  —Homes  in  the  green  countryside  are  in  the  Amer- 
ican uaditlon  for  distinguished  men  in  public  life.  Washington 
had  Movmt  Vernon;  Thomas  Jefferson  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  Monticello;  and  Andrew  Jackson 
owed  fealty  to  the  Hermitage. 

This  custom  has  endured.  In  contemporary  times.  President 
Roosevelt  returns  often  to  Hyde  Park;  Jugtioe  Owen  Roberus,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Burton 
K  Wheei,er  owns  a  retreat  In  Glacier  National  Park;  and  Charles 
LiNEA  McNart.  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  boyishly 
proud  of  his  30C-acre  farm.  Fir  Cone, 

ten  chili>ren  in  eamilt 

A  few  miles  from  Salem,  on  the  Mission  Bottom  Road,  is  a  mail 
box  with  the  legend  "Charles  L.  McN.vrt.  route  2.  box  90"  This 
marks  the  entrance  to  Fir  Couc.  the  place  the  Senator's  pioneering 
grandfather.  James  McNary,  homestead.Hl  95  years  ago.  It  was 
a  dense  wilderness  when  the  frontiersman  staked  it  out  With  him 
was  his  9-year-old  son.  Hugh  Unza  McNary.  who  later  married 
Margaret  Claggett.  thf  daughter  of  Charles  Claggett,  who  drove  an 
ex  team  across  the  plains  in  1850. 

Hugh  McNary  and  Margaret  Claggett  had  10  children,  and  one  of 
them  was  Charles  Lin^a  McNart.  today  the  master  of  Fir  Cone, 
where  he  was  born  66  years  ago  When  Congress  adjourns  in  the 
summer  Fir  Cone  draws  the  Senator  like  a  magnet.  The  busUe  and 
rush  of  the  National  Capital  have  Uttle  appeal  for  him  and  he  Is 
impatient  to  get  home  He  told  Wendell  Wlllkie  this  week  that  Fir 
Cone  is  "the  finest  farm  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  principal  crops  at  Fir  Cone  are  filberts,  walnuts,  and  prunes, 
McNart  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country  to  raise  filberts  en 
anv  «^cale  The  bulk  of  the  crop  Is  sold  to  wholesale  groceries  In 
Portland  The  farm  has  aUavs  l>een  mcde.stly  successful  financially. 
Neiehboring  farmers  come  to  Fir  Cone  to  get  pointers  The  Senator 
developed  the  Imperial  prune,  which  Is  now  the  largest  prune  on 
the  market, 

riR  CONE  estate 

Senator  McNart  takes  an  active  Interest  in  the  operating  of  the 
ranch  talking  over  thinRS  frequently  with  his  foreman.  Ben  Peter- 
son Btn  a  Norwegian,  has  been  working  for  McNary  for  13  years. 
He  Uves  in  a  farmhouse  Just  across  the  road  from  Fir  Cone,  and 
shares  with  the  Senator  the  hope  that  the  visitors  at  the  nomination 
notification  ceremony  "will  not  trample  down  the  trees  and  bushes." 

Fir  Cone  is  an  estate  a.s  well  as  a  farm.  Approximately  200  acrrs 
are  in  orchards  The  rest  is  made  up  complexly  The:e  is  an 
arboretum  in  which  MrNART  has  collected  tree  specimens  from  all 
over  the  Nation.  Some  day  he  may  deed  this  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  In  a  dense  grove  is  a  tennis  court,  and  not  far  from  the 
court  Is  a  rolling  green  where  the  Senator  practices  his  putting 
and  niblick  shots. 

m'nart  bean  cooker 

Claggett  Creek,  named  for  Senator  McNart's  maternal  grand- 
father gurgles  through  the  farm.  Rainbow  trout  lie  in  Its  reaches 
A  lonely  stump  near  the  creek  is  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the 
Senator  for  from  it  his  best  friend,  the  late  Senator  Jim  Couzens. 
mulUmiuionaire  New  Deal  Republican  from  Michigan,  caught  his 
first  fish  Jim  Couzens.  on  his  visits  to  the  West,  used  to  say  there 
was  no  place  as  picturesque  or  restful  as  Fir  Cone. 

The  white-bhingled  bimgalow  at  Fir  Cone,  built  in  1926  at  a 
cost  of  around  $6,000.  is  low  and  rambhng  in  typical  frontier 
style  The  big  living  room.  18  by  24  feet,  is  dominated  by  a  huge 
fireplace  In  it  usually  hangs  a  big  iron  kettle.  In  which  Senator 
McNary  likes  to  cook  beans.  He  mixes  the  beans  himself,  putting 
in  pork  and  molas.<=es.  and  then  ladles  out  the  dish  to  his  visitors. 

Bookcases  around  the  room  hold  innumerable  volumes,  many  of 
them  about  Oregon  history.  On  the  table  are  some  of  the  books 
Senator  McNart  has  been  reading  recently— Hamilton  and  Jeffcrton, 
by  Claude  G  Bowers;  Since  Yesterday,  by  Frederick  L  Allen;  Our 
Times,  by  Mark  Sullivan;  and  (aloud  to  Charlotte),  The  Sunbonnet 
Babies. 

Miss  Charlotte  McNary.  the  adopted  daughter  of  Senator  and 
Mrs  McNary  is  5  years  old.  She  and  the  Senator's  wife  escaped 
from  the  heat  and  commotion  of  Washington  several  weeks  ago  and 
came  home  ahead  of  the  Senator.  When  her  father  asked  her  on 
the  long-distance  telephone  what  she  thought  of  his  nomination  she 


replied,   with   political    Judiciousness.  "I   love   you   no   matter   what 
you  are.  daddy,  and  I  love  my  pony,  too." 

The  ponvs  name  is  "Dandv. '  and  Charlotte  riclts  h:m  all  over 
Fir  Cone.  He  is  tethered  near  hex  playhouse,  which  is  in  back  ol 
the  bungalow  Tlie  plavhouse  was  designed  for  her  by  David  Lynn. 
Official  Architect  ol  the  American  Capitol  Building.  She  and  her 
small  friends  romp  Ui  the  sand  pile  uear-by.  where  they  bury 
filbert  nuts  and  then  have  a  magnificent  tune  digging  for  them 

Mrs  McNarj-.  the  former  CorncUa  Morton,  of  Chicago,  is  a 
descendant  of  Horace  Greeley  She  believes  her  ancestor  had  the 
right  idea  about  going  west,  and  she  Uilnks  Oregon  In  general  and 
Fir  Cone  in  particular  are  unparalleled  Mrs.  McNary's  father. 
MaJ  Bruce  Morton,  served  on  the  t*air  of  Gen.  Nelson  Appleton 
Miles,  the  great  Indian  fighter  A  picture  of  the  general  is  on  the 
living-room  table  at  Fir  Cone 

Fir  Cone  has  developed  Into  something  of  a  show  place  since  its 
squire  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially what  James  McNary  long  ago  planned  it  to  be — a  home.  He 
is  fond  of  the  clubbv  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
despite  his  dislike  of  Washington,  but  among  places  Fir  Cone  is  his 
first  love.  He  has  even  registered  the  name  Fir  Cone  with  the 
copyright  office. 

Valedictory  to  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  MKssourl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  entitled  "Vale- 
dictoiy  to  James  A.  Parley." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune) 

VALEDICTOBT    TO   J  AMIS    A.   FARLXT 

James  A.  Farley  will  step  down  as  chairman  of  the  Demttcratlc 
National  Committee  and  resign  as  Postmaster  General,  on  August 
n  His  retirement  will  lie  followed  by  emotions  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  covuitnmen  very  different  from  those  which  greeted  his  en- 
trance   8    years    ago. 

He  was  known  then  only  as  a  New  York  politician  with  some 
ability  for  crganization  He  is  recognized  now  as  the  possessor  of 
talent  for  orgtin:zatlcn  that  amounts  to  genius  not  surpassed  in 
An^orlcan  politics  And  he  is  known  as  a  grand  guy,  a  first -rate 
fighting  man,  and  a  supremely  gcxrd  sport. 

In  the  past  8  years  the  Postmaster  General  has  weathered  many 
a  storm  Known  contemptixmsly  as  the  Jobmaster,  he  made 
h-m^elf  a  whipping  boy  to  take  the  beatings  for  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, while  the  PHDs  brain  trust  looked  down  their  noses 

at  htm.  .    J         .  J  , 

Big  J;m  bore  it  all  with  smiling  equanimity.  And  he  learned  frtwn 
experience  He  got  to  know  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  their 
ways  of  feehng  and  thinking  as  few  New  Yorkers  have  ever  known 
them  The  country  came  to  know  him  as  an  upstanding,  straight- 
shootlnc  man,  upon  whose  word  men  cou!d  confidenUy  rely.  All 
Democrats,  and  hosts  of  others,  came  not  only  to  Uust  this  b.g. 
bad  New  Yorker,  but  to  have  real  affection  for  him. 

You  could  have  no  greater  proof  that  the  boy  from  Grassy  Point 
had  made  good  than  a  party  given  for  him  when  the  Chicago 
convention  was  over  Cynicism  is  part  of  the  armor  of  most  news- 
paper folks  Nowhere  In  the  fraternity  Is  it  burnished  more  brightly 
than  among  thos-  correspondents  who  cover  '  Wafchmgton.  Yet 
these  cynics  were  hosts  at  a  farewell  testimonial  to  Farley  where 
feeling  w  is  so  genuine  and  unresUained  that,  in  the  words  o«  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  it    brought  mist  to  eyes  long  dry  " 

As  Mr  Parley  quit*  the  political  arena  many  will  probably  remem- 
ber Tenniels  great  cartoon.  Dropping  the  Pilot.  It  depicted  the 
young  Kaiser  Wlihelm  II,  watching  over  the  rail  of  the  ship.  Ger- 
mania.  while  the  great  Bismarck  went  down  the  Isdder  to  a  small 
boat  waiting  to  carry  him  away. 

Much  ha',  been  said  already,  and  more  will  be.  about     the  doc- 
ulne  of  indispensabllity. "     Some  persons  may  wonder,  before  the 
present  political  drama  reaches  Its  climax,  if  the  new  dealers  man- 
aging Mr.  Roosevelt  6  campaign  wont  discover  that  Mr.  Farley  was 
•the  indispen.sable  man.  "  too  .  „w. 

Still  others,  contemplating  the  greaUy  heightened  stature  of  this 
simple  honest  man,  will  reflect  that  character  is  the  one  thing 
without  wh'.ch  other  gifts  of  the  gods  are  valueless  Wc  salute  the 
passing  pilot  in  words  borrovrd  from  Jamos  Whitccmb  Riley: 

"Well,  good-bye,  Jim;  take  keer  of  yoursel." 
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Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  29,  1940 


BILLS  AND  ACTS  RESULTINO  IN  CREATION  OF  PARK 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  recently  some  question 
has  arisen  about  the  authorship  of  the  measures  establishing 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  have  gathered  together  the  several  bills  and 
acts  of  Congress  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  park. 
I  desire  to  have  this  material  placed  in  the  Record  In  the  order 
marked.  Also  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  the  Honorable 
Prank  Maloney.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  is  attached. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  all  this  material  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  In    the   Senate   of    the   United   States.    January   2    (calendar   day. 
January    3)      1925.   Mr.    Swanson    introduced    the   following    bill. 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys] 
A  bill  (S   3835    68:h  Cong  ,  2d  sess.)  relative  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  national  park,  to  be  known  as  Shenandoah  National  Park 
Be  it  enacted   etc  ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  area  of 
such  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia  lying  east 
cf   the  South   Fork   of   the  Shenandoah   River   and   between    Front 
Rcyal  on  the  north  and  Waynesboro  on  the  south  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  him  to  be  acquired  and  administered  as  a  national  park, 
to  be  known  as  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  and  to  receive  defi- 
nite offers  of  donations  of  lands  and  moneys,  and  to  secure   such 
options  as  in  his  Judgment  may  be  considered  reasonable  and  Just 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  said  boundaries,  and  to  report  to 
Conere's  thereon:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
for  the  purpose  of  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  appoint  a 
ccramission  of  ftve  members,  cconposed  of  a  representative  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  four  national-park  experts,  said  four  mem- 
bers to  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec  2  A  sum  sufficient  to  secure  options  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  including  the  salary  of  one  clerk  to  the  commission  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  »2.000  per  annum,  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  and  $10  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  aU  not  to  exceed  •10.000.  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  January  26,  1925,  Mr  McKellar 
introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys) 
A  blU  (S  4081  68th  Cong..  2d  sess.)  relative  to  the  acquirement  of  & 
national  park,  to  be  known  as  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park 
Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  area  of 
such  lands  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  situated  (1)  in  Johnson.  Carter. 
Unicoi  Washington.  Greene,  Cocke.  Sevier.  Blount.  Monroe,  and 
Polk  Counties,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee:  and  (2)  In  Cherokee.  Gra- 
ham Swain.  Haywood.  Madison,  Yancy.  Mitchell,  Watauga,  and 
Ashe  Counties,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  him  to  be  acquired  and  administered  as  a  national  park 
to  be  known  as  Smoky  Moimtain  National  Park,  and  to  receive 
definite  offers  at  donations  of  land  and  money  and  to  secure  such 
options  as  may.  In  his  Judgment,  be  considered  reasonable  and  Just 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  said  boundaries  to  be  establl*ed 
by  him  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrjing  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  appoint  a  commission  of  five  members,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the  Interior  Department  and  four 
national  park  experts,  said  four  members  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

Sec  2.  A  sum  sufficient  to  secure  options  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  including  the  salary  of  one  clerk  to  the  commission  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  annum,  necessary  traveling  expenses 


of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  $10  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  all  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  January  26  (calendar  day, 
January  27),  1925,  Mr  Swanson  and  Mr  McKellar  introduced  the 
following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys.  February  3,  (calendar  day. 
February  5),  1925.  reported  by  Mr  Ladd.  without  amendment) 
A  bill  (S  4109.  68th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  )  relative  to  the  acquirement  cf 
national  parks,  to  be  known  as  Shenandoah  National  Park  and 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  IXJundarles  and  area  of 
such  portion  of  the  Blue  Rtdge  Mountains  of  Virginia  lying  ea«t 
of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and  between  Front 
Royal  on  the  north  and  Waynesboro  on  the  sjuth  as  may  t>e 
recommended  by  him  to  be  acquired  and  administered  a.^  a  na- 
tional park,  to  be  known  as  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  and  to 
receive  definite  offers  of  donations  of  land  and  moneys,  and  to 
recure  such  options  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  considered  reasona- 
ble and  Just  for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  said  boundaries,  and 
to  refKjrt  to.  Congress  thereon 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  further  authorized  and 
directed  to  detern\lne  the  boundaries  and  area  of  such  lands  in  the 
Smckv  Mountains  situated  (1)  in  Johnson.  Carter.  Unicoi.  Wash- 
ington. Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount.  Monroe,  and  Polk  Counties, 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  (2)  In  Cherokee.  Graham.  Swain. 
Haywood,  Madison.  Yancey.  Mitchell.  Watauga,  and  Ashe  Counties, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  may  he  recommended  by  him  to 
be  acquired  and  administered  as  a  national  park,  to  be  known  as 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park,  and  to  receive  definite  offers  of 
donations  of  land  and  money  and  to  secure  such  options  as  may. 
In  his  Judgment,  be  considered  reasonable  and  Just  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  within  said  boundaries  to  be  establli-hed  by  him.  and  to 
report  to  Congress  thereon.  The  Secretary  of  th?  Interior  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  cut  the  provisions  of  this  act.  appoint  a 
commirslon  cf  flvp  members,  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  four  national-park  experts,  said  four 
members  to  serve  without  ccmpensation 

Sec  2.  A  sum  sufficient  to  secure  options  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commi-sion  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Including  the  salary  of  one  clerk  to  the  commission 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $2,CKX)  per  annum,  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  the  mcmt>ers  of  the  ccmmisslcn.  and  $10  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence.  In  all  not  to  exceed  $15,000,  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 


[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  3  (calendar  day, 
February  5) ,  1925,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys  and  ordered  to  be  printed  | 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Simmons  to  the 
bill  (S  4109)  relative  to  the  acqu  rcment  of  national  parks,  to  be 
known  as  Shenandcah  National  Park  and  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park,  viz:  On  page  2.  line  12.  following  the  word  ••Watauga",  Insert 
the  following:  "Avery.  Caldwell,  Btuke." 


(Public— No.    437— 68th    Cong  — S.    4109) 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  securing  cf  lands  In  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  In  the  Mammoth  Cave  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky for  perpetual  preservation  as  national  parks 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  Th&t  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereL,y 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  area  of 
such  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia  lying  east  of 
the  South  Pork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and  between  Front  Royal 
on  the  north  and  Waynesboro  on  the  south  as  may  be  recommended 
by  him  to  be  acquired  and  administered  as  a  national  park,  to  be 
known  as  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  and  such  portion  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains  lying  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  as  may 

!    be   recommended    by    him   to   be   acquired    and    administered    as    a 

I  national  park,  to  be  known  as  the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
and  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  regions  cf  Kentucky  and  also  such  other 
lands  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  as  In  his  Judgment 

'  should  be  acquired  and  administered  as  national  parks,  and  to  re- 
ceive definite  offers  of  donations  of  lands  and  moneys,  and  to  secure 
such  options  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  considered  reasonable  and 

i  Just  for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  said  boundaries,  and  to  report 
to  Congress  thereon :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
appoint  a  commission  of  five  members,  composed  of  a  representative 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and  four  national  park  experts,  said 
four  mcmliers  to  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec  2  A  sum  sufficient  to  secure  options  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission  in  carrying  cut  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  including  the  salary  of  one  clerk  to  the  commission  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $2  (K)0  per  annum,  necesisary  traveling  expenses 
Of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  ol 
actual  cost  of  subsistence,  in  all,  not  to  exceed  $20,000  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
Approved,  February  21,  1925. 
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[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April   19   (calendar  day.  April 
23i,  1926,  Mr.  Swanson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Glass.  Mr    Simmons. 
Mr.    Overman.    Mr.    McKellar,    and   Mr.    Tyson)    Introduced    the 
following  bill:  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys) 
A  bill  (S.  4073.  69th  Cong  ,  Ist  sess.)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park   In   the  States  of   North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That   when  title   to  lands  within   the   areas 
hereinafter  referred  to  shall  have  been  vested  In  the  United  States 
In  fee  simple  there  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  established,  dedicated, 
and  set  apart  as  public  parks  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
being  approximately   521.000  acres  recommended  by  the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  his  report  of  April  14.  1926,  which  area,  or  any 
part  or  parU  thereof  as  may  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park:  and  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mcuntalns  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
being  approximately  704  000  acres,  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  his  report  of  April  14,  1926,  which  area,  or  any  part 
or  parts  thereof  as  m&y  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  known  as  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park;  Provided.  That  the  United 
States  shall  not  purchase  by  appropriation  of  public  moneys  any 
land  within  the  aforesaid  areas,  but  that  such  lands  shall  be  secured 
by  the  United  States  only  by  public  or  private  donation 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  accept  as  hereinafter  provided  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  title  to  the  lands  referred  to  In  the  previous  section 
hereof  and  to  be  purchased  with  the  $1.200000  which  has  been 
iBUbscrlbed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  Association  of  Virginia  and  with  other  contributions  for  the 
ptirchase  of  lands  In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  area,  and  with 
the  $1,066  693  which  has  been  subscribed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Conservation  Association  and  by 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  (Incorporated)  (North  Carolina)  and 
with  other  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  area. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  administration,  protection,  and  development 
cf  the  aforesaid  parks  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  National  Park  Service,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  25.  1916,  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes."  as 
amended-  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  June 
10  1920  known  as  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act.  shall  not  apply 
to  these  parks:  And  provided  further.  That  the  minimum  area 
to  be  administered  and  protected  by  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  be  for  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  area  250.000  acres  and 
tor  the  Great  Smokv  Mountains  National  Park  area  300.000  acres: 
Provided  further.  That  no  general  development  of  either  ol  these 
areas  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  major  portion  of  the  remainder 
tn  such  area  shall  have  been  accepted  by  said  Secretary. 

Sec  4  The  SoCietary  of  the  Interior  may  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  employ  the  commission  au- 
thorized by  the  act  approved  February  21,  1925. 


I  Public— No.  268 — 69th  Cong.— S.  4073] 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  National 

Park  m  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 

National   Park   In   the   States  of  North   Carolina  and    Temiessee. 

and  for  other  purpofics 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  when  title  to  lands  within  the  areas 
hereinafter  referred  to  shall  have  been  vested  In  the  United  States 
In  fee  simple  there  shall  be.  and  are  hereby,  established,  dedicated, 
and  set  apart  as  public  parks  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
being  approximately  521  000  acres,  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  In  his  report  of  April  14.  1926,  which  area,  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof  as  may  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  known 
as  the  Shenandoah  National  Park;  and  the  tract  of  land  In  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee being  approximately  704,000  acres,  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  his  report  of  April  14.  1926.  which  area. 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  as  may  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be 
known  as  the  Great  Smoky  Motmtalns  National  Park:  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  shall  not  purcha.se  by  appropriation  of 
public  monevs  anv  land  within  the  aforesaid  areas,  but  that  such 
lands  shall  be  secured  by  the  United  States  only  by  public  or  private 
donation. 

Sbc  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion  to  accept  as  hereinafter  provided  op  behalf  of  the  United 
States  title  to  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  previous  section  hereof 
and  to  be  purcha.sed  with  the  $1,200,000  which  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Virginia  and  with  other  contributions  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  area,  and  with  the 
$1,066,693  which  has  been  subscribed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Conservation  Association  and  by  the 


Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Inc  .  N  C.  and  with  other  contrlbutlcna 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  area. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  administration,  protection,  and  development  or 
the  aforesaid  parks  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  National  Park  Service,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  26.  1916.  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as 
amended:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June 
10.  1920.  known  as  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act.  shall  not  apply 
to  these  parks:  And  provided  further.  That  the  minimum  area  to 
be  administered  and  protected  by  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
be  for  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  area,  250  000  acres,  and  for 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  area.  150.000  acres: 
Provided  further.  That  no  general  development  of  either  of  these 
areas  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  major  portion  of  the  remainder 
In  such  area  sliall  have  been  accepted  by  said  Secretary. 

Sbc  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  employ  the  Commission 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  February  21,  1926. 

Approved  May  22,  1926. 

JULT  33,  1940. 
Hon.  Prank  Malonet. 

516  State  Street,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Dea«  Gcnkkal  Malonit:  Upon  my  return  from  Chicago  I  find 
your  letter  of  July   11. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  further  controversy  about  the 
matter.  I  have  examined  the  records  and  am  enclosing  herewltb 
copies  of  same.  I  am  enclosing  photostatic  copies  of  the  records. 
listing  them  In  their  order: 

1.  Senator  Swanson's  bill,  introduced  January  3,  1925.  to  establlab 
the  Shenandoah  Park  in  Virginia. 

2.  Senator  McKellars  bill,  introduced  January  26.  1925,  to  estab- 
lish the  Great  Smoky  MounUlns  National  Park  in  Tenneaaee  and 
North  Carolina. 

3.  The  bill  of  Senators  Swanson  and  McKellar,  introduced  Janu- 
ary 27.  1925.  to  establish  both  parks  at  the  same  time  and  to 
establish  a  park  at  Mammoth  Cave.  Ky. 

4  Copy  of  the  bill  Itself  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  as  it  was  approved  by  the  President,  dated  February  21.  1926. 

5  A  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Swanson  on  behalf  of  himself. 
Senator  Glass,  Senator  Simmons,  Senator  Overman,  Senator  McKel- 
lar and  Senator  Tvson.  dated  April  23,  1926,  for  the  further  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  park,  approved  May  22.  1926.  nearly  a  year  after  the 
Joint  McKellar  and  Swanson  bill  had  been  approved. 

6  The  act  approved  May  22,  1926,  based  on  such  bill. 

It  is  thus  seen  by  Indisputable  proof  from  the  records  that  I  alone 
introduced  the  first  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  that  a  little  later  Senator  Swanson 
and  I  Joined  In  a  bill  to  establish  both  parks  In  one  bill;  and  that 
bill  with  some  amendments,  became  the  law  on  February  25,  1925. 
I  Challenge  anyone  to  find  a  blU  irtroduced  or  passed  prior  to  that 

There  was  a  reason  why  I  Introduced  the  bill  Individually  at  the 
time  That  reason  was  the  refusal  of  Senators  Shields.  Simmons, 
and  Overman  to  Join  me  In  Introducing  the  bill,  although  I  asked 
them  to  do  so.  on  the  ground  that  they  believed  the  blU  was  un- 
constitutional. A  year  later,  after  much  work  had  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill.  Senators  Simmons  and 
Overman  changed  their  minds.  Senator  Tyson  had  become  a 
Senator  and  a  Joint  bill  Including  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee,  and  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
was  Introduced  and  became  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  biU  approved 
Mav   22.    1926. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  could  not  have  been 
established,  except  by  Federal  enactment,  and,  as  you  see.  this  was 
done  under  a  bill  originally  proposed  by  me. 

The  reason  Senator  Swanson  and  I  introduced  a  Joint  bill  after 
previously  having  introduced  individual  bills  was  this:  We  found, 
after  careful  investigation,  that  If  these  bills  were  taken  up  sepa- 
rately we  could  not  get  them  passed  In  the  Senate,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  found  that  If  we  consolidated  the  measures  and  put 
them  all  In  one  bill  we  would  not  have  great  trouble  In  passing 
the  combined  bill  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Swanson  and  I  being 
practical  and  experienced  legislators,  we  Joined  our  forces  and 
established  all  three  parks. 

Since  that  time  every  measure  concerning  the  park.  Insofar  as 
I  can  recall,  and  I  know  every  appropriation  for  the  park,  has 
been  parsed  at  mv  Instance.  Why  the  people  of  east  Tennessee 
should  question  tiiese  facts  I  do  not  know,  and  especially  why 
you  by  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  record,  should  imdertake  to 
deprive'  me  of  the  authorship.  I  am  certainly  unable  to  understand. 
In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  claimed  credit 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  as  you  know      The  foregoing  constitute  the  facU. 

I  never  did  a  more  unselfish  piece  of  work  In  my  life  than  I  did 
in  establishing  this  park  There  were  these  beautiful  mountains 
which  I  thought  could  be  turned  into  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
parks  in  the  world.  If  anyone  ever  wrote  me  about  it  or  suggested 
it  to  me  I  do  not  now  recall  it.  I  thought  I  could  do  my  State, 
end  especially  east  Tennes.see,  a  great  public  service  by  taking  the 
course  I  have  uniformly  taken  concerning  the  park.  For  nearly  15 
years  I  have  seen  constant  pubUcatlons  in  the  two  Knoxville  papers 
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in  which  authorship  of  the  park  was  claimed  for  other  people.  I 
•did  not  believe  that  people  generally  believed  any  such  statements. 
I  supposed  It  was  political  opposition  which  caused  these  state- 
ments to  be  made,  and  Insofar  as  I  now  know  this  is  the  first 
published  claim  I  have  ever  made  concerning  the  authorship  of 
the  bills  which  established  these  parks. 

But  when  you.  Chairman  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Heglonal  Planning  Commission,  write  me  as  you  have  definitely 
as«ertlng  that  my  authorship  of  the  establishment  of  the  park  is 
not  only  questioned  but  you  undertake  to  disprove  it.  I  am  forced 
to  publish  the  facts.  I  sought  only  to  do  my  State  a  service. 
KnoxvUle  is  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  the  park,  but  all  parts  of 
the  State,  especially  east  Tennessee,  are  beneficiaries  of  these  acts. 
Insofar  as  I  can  recall,  I  have  never  received  a  work  of  thanks 
from  anyone  concerning  the  park.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  seen 
published  time  and  time  again  the  fiercest  criticism  of  me  In  con- 
nection with  the  park  and  statements  of  claims  made  by  others  as 
t  )  their  authorship  of  this  great  public  undertaking. 

It  will  be  rememlaered  that  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  on 
April  10.  1925,  some  2  or  3  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Kellar  bill  in  Congress  creating  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
corporations  for  park  purposes  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  public-park  purposes.  This  bill  was  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Peay  on  April  10.  1925.  On  the  same  date.  April  10.  1925.  the 
legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Tennessee  State  Park  and 
Forestry  Commission  to  buy  from  the  Little  River  Lumber  Co. 
76.507  acres  of  the  lands  now  within  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  This  act  also  authorized  the  lands  thus  purchased 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  national- 
park  purposes.  This  bill  was  approved  by  Governor  Peay  on  the 
same  day,  April  10.  1925.  The  purpose  of  these  two  acts  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  act  of  Congress,  introduced  and  passed  by 
me.  providing  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Frankly.  General  Maloney.  I  thought  every  informed  man  In 
the  State  knew  how  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
was  established. 

As  to  the  bill  you  mention  In  your  letter  of  July  11.  H.  R.  9464, 
concerning  which  I  was  never  consulted.  I  shall  be  glad  to  look 
Into  the  matter  and  see  what  can  be  done.  If  there  Is  any  reason- 
able expjectatlon  that  you  and  your  friends  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
Tlght-of-way  of  which  you  speak.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you 
In  the  enterprise  If  we  can  find  the  money  here  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  McKixxab. 


Connecticut  Slovak  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  J.  BEHLT^CIK  AND  RESOLLTION 
ADOPTED  BY  SLOVAK  ALLIANCE  OP  BRIDGEIPORT  AND 
VldNTTY,  INC. 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
patriotic  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Behuncik  on 
the  occasion  of  Connecticut  Slovak  Day  held  at  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  on  July  7,  and  that  following  the  address  of  Mr. 
Behuncik  there  be  published  resolutions  adopted  on  that 
occiision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Your  excellency.  Bishop  O'Brien.  Reverend  Fathers  Hon.  Senator 
Maloney.  Hon.  Mayor  McLevy.  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow 
Americans  of  Slovak  birth  and  descent,  today  we  meet  as  we  have  In 
the  last  4  years,  to  celebrate  Slovak  Day.  Our  program  follows  the 
general  pattern  of  past  years. 

But  because  of  world  conditions  and  because  we  wish  our  position 
made  known  to  all  the  purpose  of  today's  festival  differs  from  that 
of  previous  celebrations. 

We  had  used  this  happy  and  Joyful  day  of  recreation  to  show  our 
fellow  Americans  that  we  still  respected  and  held  dear  the  memory 
and  traditions  of  our  native  and  ancestral  land  even  while  we  were 
good  American  citizens. 

Today  we  likewise  plan  to  have  a  good  time,  but  we  use  this 
occasion  to  show  our  fellow  Americans  that  we  hold  dearer  our  own 
United  States,  that  we  are  true  and  loyal  American  citizens  who 
stand  firmly  united  beneath  the  one  flag  that  symbolizes  our  com- 
mon democracy,  a  nation  of  free  men  and  women  determined  to 
maintain  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  principles  of  liberty 


and  Justice  upon  which  our  Government  was  foimded.  upon  which 
It  stands  today,  and  upon  which  It  wili  continue  to  stand  so  long 
as  we  all  do  our  part. 

This  Is  no  time  for  words  unless  they  can  be  translated  Into  action. 
Therefore  this  year  we.  first  of  all.  discontinued  our  parade  with  its 
floats  and  flags  of  our  ancestral  land.  Instead  we  took  the  initiative 
to  become  the  first  foreign  racial  group  to  place  a  float,  which  you 
all  saw  as  you  entered  the  park  here  today,  in  the  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can" parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  we  won  second  prize  with 
our  entry.  And  lest  any  might  think  otherwise,  we  salute  but  one 
flag,  the  only  flag  you  see  on  this  platform — our  own  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

In  thus  making  this  a  patriotic  demonstration  to  exemplify  our 
true  AmerlcanL«m  we  opened  our  program  with  religious  services, 
because  we  appreciate  and  cherish  freedom  of  worship  given  us  by 
this  Government  of  ours;  we  opened  this  portion  of  the  speaking 
program  with  a  patriotic  hymn,  because  we  appreciate  and  cherish 
freedom  of  speech  given  us  by  this  Oovernment  of  curs:  we  have 
representatives  cf  our  city.  State,  and  National  Governments  dt«cus«-  ■ 
Ing  common  problems  in  a  friendly  manner,  even  though  they  are 
all  of  three  different  political  faiths — because  wc,  with  them,  ap- 
preciate and  cherish  the  right  of  free  assemblage  given  us  by  our 
Government.  We  listen  to  the  speeches  without  fear  of  atr  raids  or 
uniformed  armies  because  we  still  enjoy  liberty  and  freedom  In  this 
last  bulwark  of  democracy. 

It  Is  In  this  patriotic  spirit  that  I  greet  and  welcome  you  here  as 
Americans  rather  than  as  fellow  Slovaks.  I  trust  you  will  enjoy 
yourselves  with  your  families,  your  friends,  and  your  acquaintances 
with  whcm  you  not  only  have  ties  of  race  and  blood,  but.  what  Is  of 
greater  Importance,  ties  of  common  citizenry  In  the  greatest  coim- 
try  of  the  wcrld. 

That  you  may  take  an  active  part  in  this  manifestation  of  loyalty 
to  our  God  and  our  country  and  of  fealty  to  His  and  its  elected 
authorities,  the  resolutions  committee  has  prepared  several  resolu- 
tions to  be  submitted  for  your  approval  which  then  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  persons  and  authorities. 

Last  year  you  were  urged  by  one  of  our  guest  speakers  to  become 
citizens  and  to  assist  your  friends  and  relatives  In  becoming  citi- 
zens. That  many  of  you  have  done  so  I  know  net  only  frcm  per- 
sonal experience  and  knowledge  but  from  other  sources  as  well.  To 
you  I  extend  our  sincerest  congratulations. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  still  but  prospective  citizens.  I  repeat 
that  advice — show  your  appreciation  for  what  this  country  h-vs  given 
you.  what  it  means  to  you — become  fellow  citizens  by  your  own  free 
choice.  Thus  you.  ten  will  be  taking  an  active  part  In  our 
program. 

The  committees  who  served  with  me  have  all  given  greatly  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  Insure  the  success  of  this  fifth  Slovak  Day. 
I  wish  to  publicly  thank  each  one  of  them  for  their  unselfish 
sacrifices  of  time  and  effort  and  would  have  them  feel  that  their 
work  was  but  a  patriotic  service  in  making  this  the  day  of  reaffirmed 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  America  by  the  Slovak-Americans  of 
Bridgeport  and  vicinity.  Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all 
the  committees. 

To  our  distinguished  speakers  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome  and  ex- 
press our  sincere  thanks  for  giving  u.s  of  their  valuable  time 
and  knowledge.  I  assure  them  that  not  only  hre  we  willing  to 
state  by  word  of  mouth  the  allegiance  we  express  today  but.  as 
always  in  the  past,  our  groups  here  and  elsewhere  in  America  will 
ever  remain  loyal,  firm,  and  true  to  the  best  interests  of  this  our 
native  or  adopted  country.  Slovak  history  in  America  is  one  of 
which  all  Americans  are  proud,  and  here  in  Bridgeport  our  record 
Is  exceptional.    So  It  shall  continue. 

On  this  day.  while  we  still  enjoy  liberty  and  freedom,  when  ue 
in  America  are  not  In  any  crisis  of  war,  we  renew  our  pledge  of 
duty  to  our  country:  we  humbly  and  reverently  pray  that  peace  to 
men  of  good  will  shall  soon  return  to  the  world:  we  beg  that 
Almighty  God  In  His  Infinite  goodness  and  mercy  will  assist  with 
holy  spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude  the  decisions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  deliberations  of  our  Congress,  so  that 
peace  here  can  he  preserved,  national  safety  and  happines.s  pro- 
moted, and  the  blessing  of  equal  liberty  perpetuated.  We  respect- 
fully and  confidently  submit  to  the  leadership  and  wisdom  of  our 
great  humanitarian  President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  otir  Con- 
gress, our  State  officials,  and  our  municipal  authorities. 

To  our  guests  I  say.  come  what  may  when  called  by  city.  State, 
or  National  authorities  to  do  our  part  in  preparing  the  national 
defense.  In  preserving  democracy  on  earth,  and  in  promoting  the 
return  of  peace  the  Slovak-Americans  of  Bridgeport  and  vicinity 
shall  not  fail,  whatever  the  sacrifice  required.  I  am  certain  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  when  I  say  that  our  actions  here  today 
are  but  additional  proof.  If  any  be  necessary,  of  the  statement  that 
"Ellis  Island  Is  beginning  to  share  honors  with  Plymouth  Rock"  In 
American  history. 

[Resolution] 

Whereaa  the  trying, days  through  which  the  entire  world  Is  pass- 
ing are  causing  sadness  and  anxiety  to  all  peace-loving  Christians; 
and 

Whereas  ruthless  Invasions  are  being  made  upon  the  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  lit)erty  of  innocent  and  peace-loving  populations  in 
Europ)e.  from  which  we  Slovaks,  together  with  other  American  citi- 
zens, have  descended:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  presently  Infested  with  subversive 
and  destructive  elements,  consisting  of  nationals  of  totalitarian 
countries,  which  make  up  the  so-called  "fifth  column";  and 

Whereas  the  sole  purpose  of  these  un-American  groups  Is  to 
disturb,  undermine,  and  upset  our  democratic  institutions;  and 
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Whereas  the  Slovak  Alliance  of  Bridgeport  and  Vicinity,  Inc.,  Is 
composed  of  Americans  of  Slovak  birth  or  descent:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  members  of  the  Slovak  Alliance  of  Bridgeport 
and  Vicinity.  Inc.,  here  assembled  to  celebrate  our  fifth  annual 
Slovak  Day,  go  on  record  denouncing  such  ruthless  invasion  of  life, 
liberty,  and  prcperty  of  Innocent  and  peace-loving  populations;  and 
be  it  further 

ResoU^ed,  That  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  splendid  stand 
taken  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his  efforts  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  preservation  of  peace  In  America;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  otir  allegiance  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Ita  duly  elected  authorities;  and  \3e  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Slovak  Alliance  of  Bridgeport  and  Vicinity. 
Inc  .  offer  our  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statts  and  to  the  other  departments  of  our  National.  State, 
and  municipal  governments  with  the  view  of  aiding  our  country  in 
whatever  capacity  we  can  toward  our  national  defens?,  and  more 
p:.tlcularly  In  combatting  "fifth  column"  activities;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  of  loyalty  and  fealty 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  >)f  the  United  States,  to  the  Governor  of  our  State,  and  to 
the  mavor  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 

Dated  at  Bridgeport,  this  7th  day  of  July,  A.  D   1940. 

Sl,ovak  Alliance  of  Bridgeport 
AND  Vicinity,  Inc., 
By  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Panik, 
Rev.  Michael  J   Carnickx, 
Edward  J.  Behuncik. 

Resolutions  Committee. 


Separate  Command  for  Air  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  29.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable talk  in  reference  to  our  creating  a  third  division  of  the 
national  defense.  Some  high  military  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  have  the  air  forces  of  this  country 
under  one  specific  head,  working  in  coordination  with  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  armed  land  forces.  This 
afternoon  I  read  an  extremely  interesting  article  in  the 
columns  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  entitled  "A  Separate 
Command  Is  Nazi  Air  Secret."  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  July  29.  1940] 

A  Separate  Command  Is  Nazi  Air  Secret 

(By  Richard  C.  Hottelet) 

Berlin.  July  29 —The  German  Air  Force,  which  started  from 
scratch  6  years  ago.  has  become  indisputably  the  world's  greatest. 

Witness  Poland.  Norway,  the  low  countries.  Prance. 

The  one  factor  which,  more  than  any  other,  made  the  Reich's 
"Luftwaffe"  what  it  is  today  was  unified  organization — organization 
so  perfect  In  detail  that  the  German  Air  Force  can  fvmction  in  one 
capacity  or  a  dozen,  in  whole  or  In  part,  in  offense  or  defense 
without  a  hitch  and  at  a  moment's  notice. 

stseamlincd 

The  "Luftwaffe"  Is  modern  and  streamlined  In  all  Its  parts. 

As  one  of  Germany's  three  armed  services,  with  which  It  Is  co- 
equal, the  air  force  has  Its  own  commander  in  chief.  With  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is  subject  to  orders  from  Hitler's  high  command, 
the  supreme  unifying  and  coordinating  power. 

Non-German  experts  acquainted  with  the  air  force's  organization 
have  reported  that  It  functions  with  an  efHclency  rare  in  such  large 
and  ramified  bodies. 

The  methods  of  organization  and  the  routines  followed  not  only 
are  brand  new,  these  experts  have  discovered,  but  are  also  com- 
pletely flexible  so  that  they  may  be  changed  to  meet  new  s^ltuatlons 
and  to  allow  the  greatest  possible  discretion  to  the  numerous  re- 
sponsible officials. 

DEFENSIVE  ALSO 

Tlie  air  force  Ls  not.  as  recent  history  may  have  seemed  to  Indi- 
cate, a  purely  offensive  service.     It  includes  every  branch  of   Ger- 
many's defense  against  air  attack.  Including  all  antiaircraft  artil- 
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lery.  It  also  has  Its  own  signal  and  medical  corps  as  well  as  other 
specialized  groups  which  enable  It  to  operate  as  a  self-contained 
unit. 

The  air  force  may  operate  Independently  or  In  conjunction  with 
the  army  and  navy.  Air  force  vmits  may  be  detached  for  service 
under  army  or  na\7  command.  Discretion  for  such  employment  of 
the  air  force  lies  exclusively  with  the  high  command. 

AlthouRh  Reich  Field  Marshal  Hermann  Wilhelm  Ooerlng  out- 
ranks Admiral  Erich  Raeder.  navy  commander  In  chief,  and  Gen. 
Field  Marshal  Walther  von  Brauchitsch.  army  commander  in 
chief,  the  air  force  Itself  enjoys  no  precedence  over  the  other  two 
branches. 

POLISH     CAMPAIGN 

The  past  11  months  have  Illustrated  how  the  air  force  works.  In 
an  operation  like  the  Polish  campaign,  the  army  would  requ«t  a 
certain  number  of  planes  and  antiaircraft  batteries  for  local  recon- 
naissance, artillery  observation,  and  protection. 

These  units  would  be  trmp>orarlly  detached  by  the  high  com- 
mand and  placed  under  direct  command  of  the  army.  Meanwhile, 
the  main  body  of  the  air  force  would  be  operating  In  lu  own 
sphere,  bombing  enemy  lines  of  communications  and  air  bases  and 
fighting  enemy  airplanes. 

In  an  operation  over  difBcult  terrain  and  across  a  body  cf  water, 
as  In  the  Norwegian  campaign,  the  air  force  wovild  be  closely 
coordinated  with  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army. 

VERSUS  FRANCT  AND  BRITAIN 

In  a  mixed  campaign.  Involving  land  as  well  as  water  operations, 
as  In  the  offensive  against  Prance  and  Britain,  air  power  would  be 
used  constantly,  both  independently  and  in  coordination  with  land 
and  sea  forces. 

At  the  outset  of  the  drive,  acting  in  Its  own  realm,  the  air  force 
would  strike  en  masse  against  enemy  air  bases  with  a  view  to  seizing 
air  superiority  at  once.  If  success  met  this  attempt,  large  units 
might  then  be  detached  for  army  service  to  aid  ground  forces  to 
smash  their  way  deeper  Into  enemy  territory. 

Always,  however,  whatever  Its  function  of  the  moment,  the  air 
force  Is  cooperating  with  its  brother  services  in  driving  toward 
some  specific  strategic  objective. 

JUEXIBILITT    FIRST 

The  air  force's  antiaircraft  batteries  were  employed  against  enemy 
tanks  and  even  warships,  as  well  as  against  enemy  planes.  In  all 
Instances  the  greatest  flexibility  of  operation  was  maintained  and 
there  was  no  adherence  to  set  schemes  of  action  merely  for  the 
scheme's  sake. 

In  overseas  operations  the  air  force  would  act  Independently, 
raiding  enemy  indtistrles,  harbors,  and  other  military  objectives,  and 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Na\'y,  t>ombing  enemy  shipping  or 
hunting  submarines. 

An  illustration  of  the  air  arm's  flexibility  was  the  organization 
of  Germany's  crack  parachute  troops.  The  original  idea  was  Gen. 
Em.st  tJdet's.  whose  Job  at  the  time  ostensibly  was  in  connection 
with  the  technical  development  of  plane  engines. 

But  there  was  no  Jealousy  or  quibbling  and.  according  to  one  non- 
German  aviation  expert.  "No  one  complained  that  he  was  overstep- 
ping the  functions  of  his  office — they  all  helped." 

The  Reich  is  divided  Into  four  air  fleets  (luftfoltten),  each  of 
which  Includes  several  air  districts  (luftgaue).  In  addition,  there 
are  special  districts  covering  small  areas  of  greater  military  vul- 
nerability, such  as  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  the  Ruhr  industrial  valley. 

The  air  fleet  command  Is  In  charge  of  all  operations  and  all  plane 
bases,  communications,  and  whatever  equipment  it  may  need. 

SELF-CONTAINED 

If  the  air  fleet  gets  an  offensive  assignment.  It  may  leave  its  home 
base  or  even  depart  from  Germany  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  It  then 
becomes  a  completely  self-contained  fighting  unit  fully  supplied 
with  Its  own  fljhtlng.  bombing,  reconnaissance,  staff  and  hospital 
planes,  and  its  own  antiaircraft  batteries,  signal  corps,  quarter- 
masters detachments,  and  medical  units. 

In  short,  it  Is  given  the  task  of  bringing  op>eratlons  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  is  supplied  with  all  means  of  doing  so. 

One  expert  summed  It  up  by  saying: 

"If  circumstance  demands,  the  air  fleet  can  have  Infantirmen, 
sailors,  artillerymen,  and  engineers  assigned  to  It.  Nobody  worries 
about  the  seeming  heterogeneity  of  organization — the  only  consid- 
eration is  that  the  air  fleet  is  to  do  a  Job  and  do  it  efficiently." 


Hon.  Louis  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
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Johnson  relative  to  Loials  Johnson,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

ONz  man's  opinion 
(By  Hugh  S.  JohnBon) 

Tt  should  be  a  relief  after  covering  two  convention*  to  get  the 
odor  of  Intense  politics  cut  of  your  nostrils.  It  is  bad  enough  In  any 
convention — bad  enough  at  Philadelphia,  superlatively  bad  at 
Chicago. 

The  thing  that  caused  both  my  hackles  and  my  gorge  to  rise  there 
was  the  wholesale  cruclflzlon  of  loyalty.  It  Is  the  highest  human 
attribute,  but  It  can  be  terribly  misused.  Tales  of  the  berserk 
fanaticism  of  the  Nazi  troops  In  the  Battle  of  Prance  are  eclipsed 
by  the  crusader's  stories  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.  Hassan. 
Shlek  AI  Jabal.  and  his  cult  of  assassins  who  would  throw  them- 
selves over  a  precipice  at  their  chieftain's  nod  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty.  I  am  sure  It  was  no  myth,  because  I  saw  such  things  at 
Chicago  and  know  of  similar  things  In  our  time  done  by  the  Moslem 
Juramentados  of  Mindanao. 

Like  sacrifices  were  demanded  and  made  at  Chicago.  Men.  some 
the  best  friends,  who  have  fought  unfailingly  for  the  President, 
sometimes  against  their  dearest  convictions,  were  coldly  liquidated 
by  their  own  commanded  action.  There  are.  In  Congress,  no  finer 
gentleman  (in  the  homely  American  sense),  sweeter  characters,  or 
truer  men  (in  any  sense)  than  Senators  Bthnes  and  Barkutt  and 
Speaker  Bankkeao.  They  have  loyally  fought  every  flght  for  the 
President.  They  were  highly  entitled  to  his  utmost  loyalty  In 
return. 

Any  of  them  could  have  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  or 
Vice  Presidency.  Any  was  entitled  to  it.  For  the  first  place,  none 
ever  had  a  chance.  For  the  Vice  Presidency  all  had  to  take  their 
death  sentences  In  favor  of  a  New  Deal  Republican  at  the  hand  of  a 
New  Deal  Socialist — neither  of  whom  had  ever  l>e€n  elected  to 
anything. 

They  took  their  deprivation  of  the  essential  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican bravely,  faithfully,  and  with  a  smile — and  so  did  Jim  Parley,  to 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  owes  more  than  to  any  human  being  except 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  The  bosh  about  this  being  a  choice  In  a 
crisis  of  the  best  potential  President.  I  Just  can't  swallow.  I  have 
the  greatest  respeirt  for  Mr.  Wallace,  but  that  he  is  better  Presi- 
dential timber  than  any  of  these  honorable,  experienced,  and  faith- 
ful statesmen  Is  pure  hogwash. 

Sickened.  I  returned  to  Washington  for  surcease,  only  to  find  a 
new  rumor  coming  from  so  many  informed  sources  as  to  give  it 
credence.  It  was  that  the  new  Tory  Republic  Secretary  of  War 
had  a.sked  his  vigorous  assistant,  Louis  Johnson,  to  "get  the  hell  out 
of  there." 

I  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Johnson.  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  pollticalizing  and  new  deallzing  the  Army.  My 
criticism  was  well-informed  but  it  proved  premature. 

That  job  differs  from  any  other  sub-Cabinet  position.  It  is 
charged  by  statute  with  Industrial  mobilization  of  the  whole 
Nation  in  an  emergency.  My  observation  was  that  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  fully  appreciate  this  vast  problem  In  the  beginning.  He 
certainly  does  now.  His  work  here  is  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
Government. 

It  is  no  task  for  an  amateur.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  educated. 
It  would  take  a  new  man  a  year  even  to  get  the  feel  of  it.  We  have 
no  years  to  spare — not  even  days. 

In  1937.  the  President  recognized  this.  He  persuaded  Louis  John- 
aon  to  remain  by  a  forthright  promise  to  make  him  Secretary  of  War. 

At  Chicago.  American  Legion  leaders  started  to  stage  a  cyclonic 
drive  to  make  Johnson  Vice  President.  He  was  hastily  recalled  to 
Washington.  Inunediately  afterward.  Secretary  Stimson.  with  his 
new  chair  hardly  warm,  got  out  the  ax.  He  would  not  have  moved 
so  boldly  with  no  suggestion  from  the  President. 

Politics  marches  on — ruthlessly,  respecting  nothing,  sparing 
nothing.  I  would  like  to  go  to  Tahiti  or  San  Juan  de  Hoc  Hoc.  I 
have  been  at  the  latter  place.  It  has  a  romantic  name  but  it  stinks 
of  sour  copra,  muddy  hogs,  and  wet  carabao.  It  is  a  vale  of  cash- 
mere compared  with  this  atmospbere. 


Business  Earnings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARVEY  E.  RUNNER 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr,  President,  the  American 
people  are  wy  iffoperly  interested  in  knowing  about  the 


present  economic  situation  in  our  country.  It  Is  important 
Uiat  they  know  the  facts.  In  arriving  at  the  facts  it  is  always 
well  to  look  to  a  source  which  is  not  prejudiced. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  outspoken  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  administration.  Therefore,  when  it  fea- 
tures an  article  predicting  industrial  gains  which  may  equal 
any  in  the  Nation's  history,  such  article  is  worthy  of  study 
by  everyone  interested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  yesterday,  written  by  Harvey  E.  Runner, 
of  the  staff  of  that  newspaper,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Business  and  iNDtrsraiAL  Nrws  or  thi  Dat — Mrorr-^R  Reports   or 
Earnings   Spread    Optimism    roB    Uptukn — Good    G.uns    Shown 
Without  Benefits  or  Defense  Procbam.  and  When  That  Gets 
Going,  Improvement  Mat  Equal  Ant  in  Nation's  Histort 
(By  Harvey  E.  Runner) 

General  business  perked  up  frotn  Its  becalmed  state  last  week  as 
a  flood  of  good  news  unfolded  in  the  semiannual  financial  reports  of 
corporation  earnings  and  sales  covering  operations  in  the  first  half 
of  1940.  As  compared  with  the  same  1939  period,  these  reports 
showed  a  substantial  improvement,  which  becomes  more  Impressive 
when  It  is  realized  that  the  gains,  in  most  instances,  were  made 
without  the  benefits  bound  to  cume  from  this  Nation's  multl- 
biUion-dollar  defense  program. 

But  where  the  influences  of  the  defense  forces  were  at  work, 
mostly  in  the  aviation,  automobile,  and  steel  industries,  the  in- 
creases were  truly  phenomenal,  resulting  in  some  companlos.  like 
Chrysler  Corporation  and  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  recording  all-time 
highs  in  both  sales  and  profits. 

The  favorable  showing  generally  In  the  midyear  financial  state- 
ments, whether  or  not  companies  have  been  working  on  defense 
orders,  was  the  week's  most  encouraging  development  to  business- 
men. The  belief  w.is  that  if  corporaticn.s.  both  large  and  small, 
could  have  made  the  progress  they  did  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  possibilities  were  good  that  even  greater  sales  and  profits  could 
be  made  in  the  second  6  months,  provided,  of  course,  no  deterrents 
were  inflicted  on  business  in  the  meantime. 

FAVORABLE    SIGNS    ON    HORIZON 

Meanwhile  there  were  increasing  signs  that  fall  business  would 
be  good,  always  remembering,  though,  that  an  unfavorable  turn  for 
the  English  in  the  pending  battle  of  Britain  might  change  the 
picture.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Index  of  general  busines^s 
continued  its  upturn,  advancing  fractionally  from  87  to  87  6.  A 
year  ago  at  the  same  time  the  Index  stood  at  72  9. 

Steel  mill  operations  stepped  into  a  new  1940  high.  Iron  Age 
placed  the  production  rate  at  89  percent  of  capacity,  a  1  5-pomt 
rise  from  the  previous  week.  British  buying  continued  to  be  an 
important  factor.  Purchasing  for  new  railroad  locomotives,  freight 
cars,  and  other  needs  also  was  substantial.  Automobile  companies, 
too,  began  to  place  orders  for  new  steel.  Buying  for  defense  needs 
has  increased,  and  while  now  being  felt  by  the  industry  has  not 
as  yet  reached  the  impressive  proportions  steel  men  believe  will 
come  as  the  armament  program  broadens 

Banks  report  business  loans  on  the  rise.  Many  inquiries  are  being 
received,  too,  which  are  traceable  directly  to  the  defense  program. 
A  vast  amount  of  plant  expansion  remains  to  be  done  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War,  sought  to  speed  up  the  work  by 
naming  a  five-man  advisory  committee  to  cooperate  with  his  de- 
partment on  its  forthcoming  $500,000,000  defense  construction 
program. 

Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr  .  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  also  eased  the 
way  by  issuing  a  ruling  permitting  amcrtiratlon  of  new  plant  facili- 
ties over  the  period  of  the  leasehold  pending  more  definite  legLsla- 
tive  action.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  been  help- 
ing companies  working  on  defense  orders  with  loans  At  the  week 
end  it  announced  a  $92,000,000  loan  to  Wright  Aeronautical  to  enable 
the  comjpany  to  build  a  new  plant. 

INDUSTKT   backlogs  SUBSTANTIAL 

Backlogs,  especially  in  the  aviation  field,  are  the  largest  In  his- 
tory, calling  for  sizable  plant  expansion.  In  steel,  too,  the  back- 
logs are  large  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  announced  that  new 
orders  were  pouring  in  at  a  rate  about  40  f)ercent  in  excess  of  the 
company  s  current  operating  lever  of  99  percent  of  capacity  Cn 
June  30  the  company  had  orders  on  hand  valued  at  $288  521.487,  a 
new  peace-time  record,  comparing  with  orders  of  $184,921,081  as 
of  June  30,  1939. 

Significant  is  the  announcement  by  Eugene  G.  Grnce.  president 
of  Bethlehem,  that  the  current  backlog  does  not  reflect  the 
national-defense  program  to  any  important  degree  This  is  even 
more  true  in  the  case  of  most  companies,  especially  these  operating 
in  fields  ether  than  steel  and  aviation  and  in  some  branches  of  the 
textile  industry. 

When  the  full  impact  of  the  billions  to  be  spent  for  defense  la 
felt  by  Industry,  a  period  of  business  improvement  equal  to  any  In 
the  Nation's  history  may  prevail  According  to  the  latest  figures 
isFued  by  William  S.  Knudsen.  coordinator  of  industrial  production 
for  the  National  Advisory  Defence  Comm:ssion,  Army  and  Navy 
contracts  were  plrced  at  the  rate  of  ♦41.147,500  each  business  day 
from  Jtme  6  through  July  25. 
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AtrroMODrLE  pictuhi  bright  I 

Continued  good  demand  exists  for  autcmioblles.  both  new  and 
Xised  models.  Like  the  first  10  days  In  Jxily.  reports  covering  the 
second  10  days  of  the  month  showed  sharp  Increases  in  sales  over 
the  same  1939  period.  July  gains  ranged  up  to  73  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  Predictions  are  that  final  figures  for  the  month  will  show 
an  average  Increase  of  20  percent  for  the  Industry. 

Automobile  car  loadings  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  In  July, 
August,  and  September  will  show  a  gain  of  35  percent  over  the 
like  1939  period,  according  to  estimates  furnished  by  shippers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  report  of  the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Advisory 
Board  forecasts  total  loading  of  all  classifications  of  480.281  cars,  a 
gain  of  13.2  percent  over  the  third  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  board's  report  further  stated  that  the  forecast  did  not  In- 
clude any  appreciable  amount  of  activity  arising  out  of  the  defense 
prcgram.  so  that  there  Is  thus  every  posslbUity  that  the  projected 
increase  will   be  augmented  considerably. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Knudsen 
reported  at  the  week  end  that  present  schedules  call  for  the  de- 
livery of  25.000  trucks  to  the  Nation's  armed  services  by  December 
31  of  this  year.  He  did  not  reveal  whether  this  figure  included  trtick 
deliveries  already  made.  It  is  known  that  Chrysler  has  shipped 
mere  than  10.000  truck.s  so  far  this  year  to  the  Government  and  has 
on  iU  books  orders  for  4.500  more. 

Tire  sales  have  reflected  the  Improvement  made  In  the  automo- 
bile industry.  June  sales  rose  17.5  percent  over  those  of  May,  be- 
coming the  largest  for  any  month  since  June  1932.  Heavy  buying 
in  advance  of  the  new  Federal  tax  which  became  effective  July  1 
was  a  factor  in  the  increase.  Tire  shipments  for  1940  are  expected 
to  be  the  largest  since  1929.  with  the  poeslble  exception  of  those  of 
1939. 
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Selective  Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I       Monday.  July  29,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  RABBI  HARRY  S  JACOBS  AND  REPLY  BY  HON. 
W^  WARREN  BARBOUR.  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  ARTICLE  FROM 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  under 
date  of  July  10  which  I  received  from  Rabbi  Harry  S.  Jacobs, 
of  Newark,  in  connection  with  the  Burke -Wadsworth  con- 
scription bill,  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  Rabbi  Jacobs  under  date 
of  July  15,  and  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9 
referred  to  in  the  rabbi's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  10  1940. 

Hon.  W.  Warren  Barbour. 

Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Senator  Barbour:  I  have  Just  received  your  letter  thanking 
me  for  my  suggestions  to  you  anent  keeping  our  beloved  land  out 
of  the  European  conflict.  I  am  Indeed  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
courteous  consideration  you  have  given  to  my  communication. 

The.?e  are  days  of  quick-moving  events,  and  thus  I  hasten  to  urge 
another  matter  to  your  rttention.  namely,  the  soon-to-be-proposed 
Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill.  Although  whole-heartedly 
committed  to  the  fullest  national  defense,  in  which  you  concur, 
I  am  opposed  to  totalitarian  methods  of  conscription  to  raise  an 
enormous  fighting  force  by  un-American  and  undemocratic  meth- 
ods, which  a  peacetime  draft  would  signify.  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9,  1940,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  240  educators,  authors,  and  clergjmen  on  this 
matter  The  declaration  analyzes  brilliantly.  I  believe,  the  totali- 
tarian trend  of  the  proposed  meastire.  I  would  urge  upon  you  very 
strongly  to  Join  your  strength  In  opposing  Uils  measure  and  to 
aid  in  the  public  understanding  of  the  danger  of  this  measure  to 
American  free  institutions,  to  have  It  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  your  prlvUege  of  extended  remarks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr    Harrt  S    Jacobs 

P.  8:1  wa.s  glad  to  receive  your  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Cromwell's  attack  on  the  American  Constitution.  It  was  really 
a  shock  to  rrad  it  You  can  be  assured  of  my  unswerving  devotion 
t3  your  reclecticn. 

•'  H.  S.  J. 


Rabbi  Rarrt  S.  Jacobs. 

178   Mapfs   Afenue.   Newark,   N.  J. 

Dear  Rabbi  Jacobs:  Thank  you  once  more  for  a  most  Illuminat- 
ing letter.  Certainly  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  no  Justlflcatlon 
for  Introducing  totalitarian  methods  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  recruiting  for  the  Army  has  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  that  it  \a  alreckdy  quite  evident  that  we  shall 
have  to  find  some  other  method  of  bringing  the  Army  up  to  Its 
newly  authorized  strength.  It  is  not  proposed  to  "raise  an  enor- 
mous fighting  force  by  un-American  and  undemocratic  methods," 
but  we  simply  must  build  and  maintain  an  Army  of  reasonable 
size  and  see  that  it  is  supplied  with  the  best  equipment  procur- 
able. To  do  less  Is  to  Invite  invasion  of  the  Western  HenrUsphere, 
and  I  know  that  you  and  your  associates  would  not  want  to  see 
Hltlerlsm   transplanted  to   America. 

Your  letter  reaches  me  during  a  recess  of  Congress  When  the 
Senate  reconvenes  I  shall  ask  to  have  oxir  two  letters  and  the 
accompanying  clipping  introduced  into  the  Congressional  Recosd. 

Thank  you  very  much  Indeed,  also,  for  your  generous  personal 
reference.     I  more  than  appreciate  It. 

With  kind  regard,  believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9.  1940] 

Edttcatobs  Assail  Peacetime  Drait — -Group  or  240,  Includino  Also 
Writers.  Clergt.  and  Business  Leaders.  Join  in  Protest — Dicta- 
tor Trend  Is  Seen — Idea  That  the  Inoxvidual  Is  Sitbservient  to 
State  Said  to  UNOERLnc  Such  a  Plan 

A  "declaration  against  conscription"  which  said  that  peacetinae 
drafting  of  manpower  for  military  duties  "smacks  of  totalitarianism" 
and  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  was  issued  yesterday  by  a  group  of  240  educators, 
writers,  religious  leaders,  and  professional  and  business  men  and 
women. 

It  was  issued  through  the  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education, 
of  which  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpa trick,  professor  emeritus  of  education 
at  Teachers  College,  is  chairman.     Edwin  C.  Johnson  is  secretary. 

text  of  declaration 

The  declaration,  in  full,  was  as  follows: 

"The  American  people  are  today  being  deluged  by  propaganda  for 
military  conscription  in  peacetime.  Sincere  and  distinguished  M 
many  of  the  proponents  of  conscription  may  be,  and  plausible  as 
many  of  their  contentions  may  seem.  we.  the  undersigned,  urge  the 
American  people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  deliberate 
with  sober  caution  before  permitting  such  an  unprecedented  Inno- 
vation to  tjeccme  a  part  of  our  national  life. 

"In  our  Judgment,  military  conscription  in  peacetime  smacks  of 
totalitarianism,  and  we  are  convinced  that  Its  adoption  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  American  de- 
mocracy. The  reasons  upon  which  we  support  this  conviction  are  as 
follows : 

"First,  the  essential  Idea  underlying  military  conscription  Is  the 
major  premise  of  every  dictatorship  and  all  totalitarianism.  It  is 
the  assumption  that  the  Individual  citizen  Is  but  a  pawn  In  the 
hands  of  unlimited  state  power.  Conscription  has  always  been 
abhorrent  to  free  men  because  it  Is,  in  effect,  a  seizure  of  a  man's 
body,  time,  and  service  by  force  and  under  threat  of  heavy  penalty. 

"For  generations  millions  of  Europeans  have  fled  their  native 
countries  and  become  loyal  and  devoted  American  citizens  In  order 
to  enjoy,  among  other  things,  our  freedom  from  conscription. 
Universal  military  service  has  been  and  is  today  the  chief  weapon 
by  which  dictators  suppress  free  conscience  among  their  people. 
Inculcate  them  with  the  false  ideals  of  chauvinistic  nationalism, 
and  indoctrinate  them  with  belief  in  the  superiority  of  brute  force 
over  morals  and  ideas. 

"The  adoption  of  conscription  among  Americans  will  be  the 
opening  wedge  for  the  totalitarian  dogma  that  individual  citizens 
are  pawns  of  the  state  from  birth  until  death,  without  any  rights 
which  those  in  positions  of  power  are  bound  to  respect.  Americans 
must  not  delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  democracy 
will  remain  unscathed  if  we  adopt  the  essentially  antidemocratic 
processes  which  have  worked  such  havoc  abroad. 

"SELBCTrvE   SERVICE   HELD   BOPHISTRT 

"Second,  we  consider  that  peacetime  conscription  is  in  Itself  a 
flagrant  negation  of  democracy.  We  reject  as  transparent  sophistry 
the  contention  that  con.scnption  under  the  name  of  'selective 
service'  is  democratic  and  that  voluntary  military  service  is  undemo- 
cratic. The  'equality'  that  conscription  makes  for  is  akin  to  the 
"equality"  which  prevails  among  regimented  galley  slaves.  It  Is  no 
more  democratic  than  any  other  form  of  Involuntary  servitude. 

"'Our  American  conception  of  democracy  signifies  vastly  more  than 
mere  equality,  for  it  also  includes  the  great  concepts  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  the  individual.  Furthermore,  we  deny  that  conscrip- 
tion can  be  Justified  by  the  assertion  that  it  prevails  In  such  democ- 
racies as  England.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  The  conditions  we 
face  in  United  States  are  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  and 
not  comparable  to  those  prevailing  In  EJuropean  nations. 

"For  this  reason  valid  conceptions  of  American  democracy  and 
military  service  must  be  derived  from  American  history  and  tradi- 
tion,   not    from    contemporary    E^iropean    practices.     In   our    rlew. 
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peace'- Ime  conscription  and  American  democracy  are  quite  In- 
compatible. _  ^.  ,, 

"Third,  the  adoption  of  military  conscription  In  peacetime  would 
be  a  radical  departure  from  historic  American  tradition.  Never  be- 
fore in  American  history  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  resort  to 
peacetime  conscription  for  purpcees  of  defense.  Thia  fact  haa  been 
one  of  the  truly  glorious  traditions  of  our  American  democracy,  in 
common  with  most  Americans  we  take  profound  pride  In  it.  and  we 
deny  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  aljandon  this  feature  of  our 
national  life  because  of  the  events  in  Europe,  the  gravity  of  which  we 
well  recognize. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  defense  purposes  entunerated  In  the 
Constitution — 'to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  ineurrec- 
tlons.  and  repel  invasion' — can  still  be  met  and  effectively  discharged 
without  reeort  to  peacetime  conscription. 

"As  ardently  concerned  for  the  safety  of  our  beloved  Republic  as 
any  advocate  of  universal  service  can  poaaibly  be,  we  reject  the  sug- 
gestion that  to  preserve  American  democracy  we  must  em^brace  the 
worst  feature  of  the  totalitarian  regimes.  We  deny  that  free  Ameri- 
cans must  now.  In  the  name  of  freedom,  submit  to  peacetime  con- 
scription and  thereby  become  regimented  vassals  of  the  national 


state. 


SEK  DISBTTPnON   IN   UTX 


•Plnally,  we  oppose  conscription  because  of  the  disruption  It  will 
cause  in  our  American  way  of  life,  and  also  because  we  question  Its 
necessity  and  wisdom  as  a  defense  measure.  The  military  regimen- 
tation of  the  entire  manpower  of  our  Nation  will  inevitably  result 
in  widespread  dislocation  In  business,  industry,  agriculttire,  and 
higher  education;  and  It  may  prove  unnecessary  and  ineffectual 
from  a  military  standpoint.  Conscription  wotUd  have  been  unneces- 
sary m  1917  if  we  had  been  raising  a  force  for  the  defense  of  our 
territory  rather  than  an  Army  of  5.000,000  men  tar  service  in 
Europe. 

"Today  the  asserted  need  Is  for  substantial  expansion  In  o\ir 
Army  Navy,  and  Air  Corps.  If  the  personnel  need  Is  for  higher- 
trained  permanent  forces  sufflclent  in  number  to  man  expertly  the 
new  weapons  as  they  are  produced,  we  contend  this  need  can  best 
be  met  by  voluntary  enlistments  under  pay  schedules  sufficiently 
attractive  to  Induce  the  required  numbers  to  enroll.  By  such  a 
procedure  It  may  well  be  that  the  required  enlisiments  could  be 
obtained  before  the  new  weapons  themselves  are  ready. 

"This  solution  for  the  asserted  need  would  seem  to  us  to  be  vastly 
preferable  to  the  alternative  of  organizing  htige  forces  of  partially 
trained  civilians.  It  would  be  free  of  totalitarian  semblance,  as  it 
would  be  In  keeping  with  our  democratic  traditions  and  concep- 
tions. Moreover,  it  would  be  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  military 
lesson  t>eing  taiight  on  Ehjropean  battlefields — that  comparatively 
■mall  forces  of  highly  trained  soldier-mechanics,  properly  equipped, 
can  defeat  many  times  their  number  of  partially  trained  civUlan 
oonscripts.  regardless  of  how  courageous  the  latter  may  be. 

"For  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  we  appeal  to  all  our  fellow 
AmericaiM  who  have  a  zealous  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their 
democratic  institutions  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  repre- 
sented in  this  declaration." 
.^  Bicima  or  ms  obclakatiov 

The  stener*  were:  Rev.  Ralph  C.  Abele,  St.  Louis.  Mo  :  Prof  Pree- 
nsan  H  Allen.  Colgate  University.  Rev.  Paul  J  Allured.  Kinde. 
Mich  •  Rev  R  M  Atkins.  Flint.  Mich  ;  Prof.  Zonla  Baber.  Chicago: 
Prof  Charles  8.  Bacon.  Ctoicago;  Cyrus  LeRoy  Baldrldge,  New  York; 
Dr  Harry  Bmcr  Barnes.  Cooperstown,  N  Y  ;  Prof  Albert  Barrett. 
Scarrttt  College.  Nashville;  Rev  Norman  B.  Barr,  Chicago:  Dr.  John 
Barrow  Berea  (Ky.)  College:  Prof,  Howard  K.  Beale.  University  of 
North  Caroltaa;  Rev.  Canon  Bernard  Iddlngs  Bell.  Providence.  R  !.; 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Cambridge.  Mass  :  Rev  Ralph  E  Blount.  Oak 
Park  m.;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Bonsall.  Jr..  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Edwin 
Borchard.  Yale  University:  Rev  Dr.  Charles  P.  Boss.  Jr  .  Chicago: 
Prof  W  Russell  Bowie,  Union  Theological  Seminary:  Prof.  Edward 
8  Boycr  James  MUlikin  University.  Decatur.  Dl.:  Fred  O.  L.  Boyer. 
Hamilton.  Ohio;  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley.  New  York:  Rev.  Dr. 
Edwin  A  Brown.  Cincinnati:  Hugh  Elmer  Brown.  Evanston.  111.: 
Zaidee  Brown,  Upper  Montclair.  N.  J  :  F.  W  Burnham,  Richmond,  Va; 
Harold  S.  Buttenhelm.  Madison.  N.  J  :  Benjamin  Cadbury.  Moores- 
town  N  J  •  Mrs.  A.  Morris  Carey.  Baltimore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Carhart  Chevy  Chase.  Md  :  Rev  J.  Henry  Carpenter,  Brooklyn:  Rev. 
Harold  F.  Carr.  Flint.  Mich.;  Richard  B.  Carter.  West  Newton.  Mass.; 
Prof  Adelaide  Case.  Colimibia  University;  Prof.  J  McKeen  Caltell. 
Garrison,  N  Y.;  Dean  W.  O.  Chambers.  State  College.  Pa.;  Rev 
A  Burns  Chalmers.  Northampton,  Mass.;  Harold  A.  Chance.  Phila- 
delphia; Sarah  Cleghom.  Manchester.  Vt.;  Prof.  Frank  W.  Clelland. 
Atlanta-  David  L.  Clendenm.  New  York;  Prof.  J.  Herschel  Coffin. 
V^Tiittler  CoUege.  Whittier.  Calif.;  Mrs.  E  A.  Codman.  Boston; 
Rev  Dr.  Albert  Buckner  Coe,  Oak  Park.  111.;  Prof.  Morris  R.  Cohen, 
New  York;  Prof,  Nonnan  P,  Coleman.  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  Rev.  George  L.  Collins.  Madison.  Wis.;  Dean  E.  N.  Comfort, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Rev,  Elbert  M.  Conover.  New  York;  Paul 
II.  Cope.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  J.  Sergeant  Cram.  New  York; 
Rev  Dr  Henry  H.  Crane.  Detroit;  Dr  Abraham  CPont)ach.  Cincin- 
nati Prof  Edward  E.  Curtis.  Welleslcy,  Mass.;  Dorothy  Day.  editor, 
the  Catholic  Worker.  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Edward  Day. 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Prof.  John  W.  Darr.  Scrlpps  College.  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.;  Rev.  E.  LeRoy  Dakin.  Milwaukee:  Dorothy  Det- 
aer.  Washington.  D.  C:  Babette  Deutsch.  New  York;  Prof.  John 
Dewey.  New  York:  Prof.  Dorr  Dlefendorf.  Madison.  N  J.; 
Harriet  A  Dlllin^^ham.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif  :  Alice  L.  Dodge.  New 
York;  Frances  Doherty.  Madison,  N.  J.;  Prof.  Horace  A.  Eaton.  Syra- 


cuse UnlT^rslty;  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Eaton,  Syracuse.  N   Y.;  Christopher 
R    Eliot.  Cambridge,  Mass  ;   Mrs.  Ellen  Colt   ETliott.  Sanford   Uni- 
versity: Rev,  Dr,  Phillips  P.  Elliott,  Brooklyn:   Prof.  Charles  A.   Ell- 
wood.    Duke  University;    Jane    Evans.   Cincinnati:    Allan    Parquhar. 
Sandy  Spring.  Md  ;  Mary  Farquharson,  Seattle.  Wash,;  Rev.  Victor 
O.   Flinn.   Brookh-n;    William   Floyd,   New   York:    Mrs.   J.   Malcolm 
Forbes,  Milton.  Mass  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck,  New  York; 
Margaret  Gage.  New  York;   Mrs.  Ruth  Gage-Colby,  St.  Paul.  Minn.; 
President    Buell   G.    Gallagher.    Talladega   College.    Talladega.    Ala.; 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  L.  Gannett.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Merrltt  F.  Garland. 
Haverhill,  Mass  ;  Rev.  Harding  W.  Gaylord,  Farmmgton,  Maine;  Rev. 
Robert  Cowan  Grady.  Cleveland;  C.  Hartley  Grattan.  New  York;  Rev. 
Dr   W.  E.  J.  Gratz,  Chicago;  Prof.  G.  H.  Graves.  Purdue  University; 
Harold  S.  Gray.  Saline,  Mich.;  Richard  B.  Gregg,  South  Natick,  Mass.; 
Prof.  C.  H.  Hamlin.  Atlantic  Christian  College.  WUson.  N.  C;  J    J 
Handsaker.  Portland.  Oreg  :   Prof.  George  W.  Hartmann.  ColunJaia 
University:  Prof.  Georgia  Harkness.  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Evans- 
ton.  111.;   Stanley  G.  Harris.  Jr  .  Seattle,  Wash-:    Rev.  Charles  Hart, 
Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y  ;  Prof.  Hugh  Hartshorne.  Yale  University.  J.  S.  C. 
Harvey,  Radnor.  Pa.;  William  B.  Harvey.  Westtown.  Pa.;  Harold  A. 
Hatch.  Sharon.  Conn.;  I.  A.  Hirschmann.  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Haynes    Holmes.    New    York;    Qulncy    Howe.    New    York:    Clarence 
V.   Howell.    New    York:    Paul    H.    Hudson.    Upper    Montclair.    N.    J.; 
B.  W.  Huebsch.  New  York:   Dr.  Jessie  Wallaca  Hughan.  New  York; 
Rev.  Harold  Stone  Hull.  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Rev.  Dr   Allan  A.  Hunter, 
Hollywood.  Calif.;    Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  Armstrong   Hunter.  Berkeley, 
Calif.;   Paul  Hutchinson.  Chicago:   Rev.  Dr.  Finis  S.  Idleman,  Ne* 
York;    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Philip   E.   Jacob.  Princeton,   N.   J  :    William   C. 
James.  Berkeley.  Calif.;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Jansen.  Pasadena. 
Calif.;  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Freeman  Jenney.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Harold 
v.  Jensen.  Seattle.  Wash,;   Bede   A.   Johnson.  Los  Angeles.   Calif.; 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  New  York;   Bishop  Paul  Jone.s.  Yellow  Springs. 
Ohio:    Prof.   Rufus   M.   Jones.    Haverford   College;    Rev.   Allen   Keedy. 
Shenandoah.  Iowa:  Rev.  Harold  R.  Keen,  Hebron,  Conn.;  Dean  Fred- 
erick D  Kershner.  Butler  College,  Indianapolis;  Dr.  William  P  King, 
Nashville.    Tenr.;    President    WlUls    J.    King.    Gammon    Theological 
Seminary,    Atlanta.   Ga  ;    Rev     Dow   Kirkpatrick,    Atlanta:    Rev     Dr. 
Albert  J    Klssllng.  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Rev    H.  P.  Krehblel.  Newton, 
Kans.;   Rev    Dr.  William  E    Lampe.  Philadelphia;    Rev    Leon  Rosser 
Land,  New  York;   Carl  J    Landos,  Chicago:   Rev    Or    John  HowKmd 
Lathrop.    Brooklyn;     Bishop    W.    Appleton    Lawrence,    Springfield. 
Mass  ;    Henry  W     Leeds,    Atlantic   City,   N    J.:    Caesar   S    Ledbetter, 
Charleston,    S.    C:    Frederick    J.    Libby.    Washington,    D     C  ;    Rev. 
John    Leslie    Lobingier.    Boston;     Rev.    Dr     Sidney     Lovett.     Yale 
University;     Prof.     Halford     E.     Luccock,     Yale     University:     Prcf. 
Eiigene    W.    Lyman,    Union    Theological    Seminary:     Prof.    Helen 
Mcrrell  Lynd.  Sarah  LaviTence  College.   Bronxvllle;    Prof    Robert   S. 
Lynd.    Columbia    University;     Robert    W     MacOregor,    Reed     Col- 
lege.   Portland.    Oreg.;    the    Reverend    Oscar    Maddaus.    Manhas- 
set.  Long  Island.  N.  Y  ;  the  Reverend  Dr    Charles  A    Maddry.  Rich- 
mond.  Va  :    Horace   Mann.   Richmond.   Mass.;    Benjamin   C    Mar^h. 
Washington.  D.  C  :  Milton  S   Mayer,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago; 
Mary  S   McDowell.  Brooklyn;  the  Reverend  William  McFadden.  West 
La  Fayette.  Ind  ;  the  Reverend  Dr  D.  P  McOeachy.  Decatur.  Ga  ;  th? 
Reverend  Dr.  Elmore  M.  McKee,  New  York;  Prof   Charles  McKlnley. 
Reed   College.    Portland,   Oreg  :    William   Ayer   McKlnney,   Chicago;" 
the  Reverend  Dr  N  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Atlanta:  President  O  Myklng 
Mehus.  Winona  State  Teachers  College,  Winona,  Minn  ;    President 
W.    O     Mendenhall,    Whittier    College,    Whittier,    Calif:    Orie    O, 
Miller.  Akron.  Pa  :  Bert  G.  Mitchell,  Seattle,  Wash  ;   Bishop  WaUer 
Mitchell.  Phoenix.  Ariz  ;   the  Reverend  Dr    A    J    Muste    New  York; 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Newell  Moore,  Houlton,  Maine;  Mrs    Ethel  P. 
Moors,    Brookllne.    Ma^ :    Rachel    Conrad    Na.son.    West    Hartford. 
Conn.;    the    Reverend    E>r.    J.    Pierce    Newell.    Superior,    WIj  ;     the 
Reverend  Charles   C.   Noble,   Glens  Falls,   N.   Y.;    Dean   S.   A    Nock. 
Kansas  State   College:    Waldemar  Nell.   Berea,   Ky  ;    Mrs.   Victor   P, 
Noyes,   Glttlngs,   Md  ;    Helena  M    Nye.   Stanford   University;    Frank 
Olmstead.  Leonla,  N    J  ;  Mrs   Mildred  Scott  Olmsted.  Philadelphia; 
the  Reverend  Howard  B.  Osborne.  Bridgeport,  Nebr.;   the  Reverend 
George   L    Paine,   Bcston;    Carl    Patterson,   Chester   Hill,   Ohio;    Mrs. 
Marie  PauU,  Los  Angeles;   Rabbi  David  Phillpsan.  Cincinnati;   Mrs. 
Henry  Hill  Pierce.   New  York;    Dean  Charles  W.  Pipkin,  Louisiana 
State  University;   Kenneth  W.  Porter,  Vassar  College;   the  Reverend 
Dr.  Edwin  McNeill  Poteat.  Cleveland:  Richard  W   Pousettl-Dart,  Val- 
halla, N.  Y  ;  President  Roscoe  Pulllam.  Southern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  Carbondale,  Dl  :  Prof.  Harris  F    Rail.  Evanston.  Ill  ; 
A.  R  Rathert,  Bralnerd.  Minn  ;  Prof  Walter  Rautenstrauch.  Colum- 
bia University:  J.  W.  Reed,  Portland,  Oreg  ;  Bishop  William  P  Rem- 
ington.   Pendleton,    Oreg.;     the    Reverend    E     K     Resler,    Strong. 
Kans.;    Ray    C.    Roberts,    Seattle.    Wash.;    Prof     George    L     Robin- 
son.   Chicago;    Prof.    Fred    Rodell,    Yale    Law    School;    Prof     Her- 
bert   W.    Rogers.    Lafayette    College,    Easton,    Pa;    George    Knox 
Roth.     Los     Angeles:      Constance     Rimibcugh,     Nashville      Tenn  ; 
Dean  Elbert  Russell.  Duke  University.  Durham,  N.  C  ;   Porter  Sar- 
gent.   Boston;    Mrs     J     Paul    Satterthwaite.    Westneld.    N     J  :    the 
Reverend  John  Nevln  SajTe,  Orangeburg.  N  Y.;  J  Henr^-  Scattergood, 
Philadelphia;  the  Reverend  Dr  Paul  E.  Scherer,  New  York;  the  Rev- 
erend  Alfred  Schmalz,  Dancn.   Conn.;    the   Reverend   Dr    Frank   J. 
Scribner.  New  York:   Gale  Seaman,  Los  Angeles;   Elizabeth  Sessions, 
Hampden.   Mass  ;    the   Reverend    Dr.   Charles    M    Sheldon.    Topeka, 
Kans  :    Mrs.  Robert   E    Simon,   New  York;    E    W    Smiley.  Warren. 
Pa.;  Mrs    Ida  B   Wise  Smith.  Eianston,  ni  ;  J    J    Smith.  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio:   Don   E    Smucker.  Chicago:    Prof    Theodore  G    Soares, 
Altadena,  Calif  :    Guy   W    Solt,   Philadelphia;    Ft-v    Dr    Frederick   K. 
Stamm.  Brooklyn:    Dr    Joseph  Stokes,  Moorestown.   N    J.;    Rev    Dr. 
Alfred  W.  Swan.  Madison,  Wis.;   Prof.  Arthur  L.  Swift.  Jr.,  Union 
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Tlieologlcal  Seminary;  Rev.  JOhn  M.  Swomley.  Jr..  Harrlsburg,  Pa  ; 
Alva  W.  Taylor.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Katharine  TerrlU,  New  York; 
Leon  Thorru-on,  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  the  Reverend  Dr  Ernest  Fremont  Tit- 
tle, Evanston.  III.;  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Todd.  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston.  Ill  ;  Rev.  Frank  M.  Toothaker,  Compton.  Calif.;  Prof.  Ed- 
ward L.  Tullis.  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.;  Prof.  Harold  S.  Tuttle,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Leonard  Tucker.  Columbus. 
Ohio;  William  A.  Tyler.  Ogden.  Utah;  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard. 
New  York;  Dr.  Carleton  Washburne.  Wlimetka.  111.;  Mrs.  Margaret 
P.  Welch.  Boston;  Rev  Eliot  White,  Roselle.  N.  J  ;  Prof.  Henry  N. 
Wleman.  University  of  Chicago:  Rev.  George  L.  Willets,  Caldwell. 
N.  J  :  Theresa  L.  Wilson.  St.  Johns  School.  Mountain  Lakes.  N.  J.; 
Rev.  and  Mrs  Elwln  L.  Wilson.  Biddeford.  Me  ;  Prof.  Thomas  Woody, 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  Rev.  Harold  Worden  Wvlie.  Clinton. 
H.  Y.;    President  William  L.  Young,  Park  College.  ParkviUe.  Mo. 


History  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  29.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  ASHEVTTJ.K    (N.   C.)    ADVOCATE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing article  from  the  Asheville  Advocate,  of  my  home  town. 
Asheville.  N,  C,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  that  section. 
and  makes  mention  of  the  trek  made  there  several  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  explorer  and  discoverer,  De  Soto,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  westward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMER    SEASON    IN    WESTERN    NORTH   CAROLINA    BRINGS    TO    MIND    MANT 

INTERESTING   NORTH   CAROLINA  TACTS AtTTOCRAPHED   PHOTOS  OF  MANT 

MEN   IN  PUBLIC  LITE  ON   WALLS  OF  HOTEL  LANCRZN  SENATORLAL  SLTIT* 

Annually  there  are  held  throughout  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
many  festivals,  all  of  which  have  their  queens  to  be  crowned,  and 
all  queens  of  which  are  selected  as  a  result  of  their  poise,  beauty, 
and  popularity.  There  are  tobacco  festivals,  cotton  festivals,  water- 
melon festivals,  and  festivals  of  all  sorts,  Including  last  but  by  far 
not  least,  the  rhododendron  festival  which  is  held  in  Asheville 
during  the  summer  season. 

The  Asheville  festival  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  unique  of  any 
and  annually  It  is  visited  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  South, 
with  many  from  the  North  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Rhododendron,  providing  a  beautiful  flower  from  most  pretentious 
branches,  is  the  theme  of  thia  occasion,  and  so  widespread  has  been 
the  publicity  in  reference  to  western  North  Carolina's  colorftil 
rhododendron  that  It  Is  marketed  by  the  mountaineers  In  many 
•ectlons  of  the  country  through  relatives  or  representatives. 

A  visit  to  Asheville.  N,  C.  to  this  festival  accords  those  who 
accept  of  the  hospitality  of  this  occasion  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  large.st  national  park  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  known  as 
the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  one  entrance  of  which  is  only 
a  couple  of  hours"  drive  from  the  city  of  Asheville  Itself.  This  park 
as  yet  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  but 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  that  formal  acceptance  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  find  it  possible  to  honor  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  with  his  presence  at  a 
dedicatory  exercise,  since  part  of  the  park  is  in  Tennessee  and  part 
In  North  Carolina. 

Last  year  more  than  600,000  people  visited  the  park,  and  during 
the  ensuing  year  mere  than  900.000  are  expected  to  vision  the 
scenic,  beautiful,  and  heavenly  ranges  and  valleys  that  wind  grace- 
fullv  through  its  vast  area. 

North  Carolinians  are  proud  of  Its  history  and  their  heritage.  In 
western  North  Carolina  is  to  t)e  found  Mount  Mitchell,  said  to  be  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies.  Through  these  lofty  hills  and 
over  these  towering  ranges,  then  a  vast  wilderness,  the  aborigines 
hunted  and  fished.  In  this  section  years  before  the  white  man  came 
there  was  fought  a  great  battle  between  two  Indian  trlt>es,  prob- 
ably the  Cherokees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Shawnees  or  the 
Catawbas  on  the  other.  It  Is  also  a  tradition  that  these  lands  for 
a  long  while  were  neutral  hunting  grounds  for  these  tribes,  and 
this  Is  evidenced  to  a  very  large  degree  by  the  vast  findings  of 
flint  rocks,  arrow  points,  and  in  this  connection  It  Is  said  that  two 
of  the  largest  private  collections  of  flints  in  existence  are  located 
In  Asheville. 

This  section  of  western  North  Carolina  has  a  historical  back- 
ground dated  back  to  Hernando  Dc  Soto,  who  about  400  years  ago 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  that  section  by  way  of  Hickory  Nut 
Gap.  some  15  miles  from  Asheville.  en  route  westward,  where  he 
died  near  the  bajiks  of  the  Mississippi  River.    De  Soto,  one  of  the 


I  conquerors  of  Peru,  undertook  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of  the 
i  present  United  States  in  starch  of  another  Peru  and  started  at 
Tampa  Bay.  In  Florida.  He  Is  said  to  have  marched  northward 
through  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  mto  North  Carolina,  and  then 
turned  westward  into  the  mountains,  where  we  are  told  he  passed 
along  an  Indian  trail  leadmg  almost  squarely  through  the  present 
city  of  Asheville 

On  the  plateau  upon  which  Asheville  Is  constructed  and  at  a  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Langren  Hotel,  stood  an  inn  always  welcomed 
by  travelers  In  the  old  days,  known  as  the  Old  Buck  Hotel,  whidi 
was  constructed  by  James  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  develop- 
ing that  section  of  the  State.  During  the  War  t>etween  the  States 
the  Confederate  post  office  was  located  at  the  Old  Buck  Hotel,  and 
It  was  there  for  many,  many  years  that  travelers  came.  The  Old 
Buck  Hotel,  around  1910.  was  razed  and  on  that  spot  there  was 
erected  the  present  Langren  Hotel,  In  which  are  located  the  broad- 
casting quarters  of  Radio  Station  WISE.  The  Langren  is  unique  in 
that  its  genial  manager.  Col.  Jack  Enwright.  a  World  War  veteran, 
has  set  aside  a  suite  of  rooms  known  as  the  senatorial  suite.  Upon 
the  walls  of  these  spacious  quarters  are  to  be  found  autographs  of 
more  than  75  of  the  9€  United  States  Senators 

A  large  engraved  photograph  of  President  Roosevelt  occupies  a 
commanding  position  between  two  of  the  windows  of  the  living  room 
overlooking  Pack  Square,  where  is  the  Vance  Monument  erected  In 
honor  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  North  Carolina's  War  Governor  and 
later  United  Sutes  Senator.  Also  in  these  rooms  is  a  facsimile  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence.  North  Carolinians,  of  course, 
are  Justly  proud  of  these  great  documents  and  they  delight  in 
reminding  their  friends  of  other  States  of  the  Union  that  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence  was  pronounced  on  May  20. 
1775.  months  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In  Philadel- 
phia of  July  4.  1776.  Colonel  Enwright.  in  an  interview  several 
months  ago.  stated  that  he  had  set  aside  these  spacious  quarters 
for  exclusive  use  by  all  United  States  Senators  because  from  Its  lofty 
location  a  most  excellent  view  of  surrounding  mountains  can  be  had. 
and  that  in  their  minds  the  pioneer  days  which  provided  thrills  in 
this  mountain  country  even  for  hardy  and  courageous  adventurers. 

The  Old  Buck  Hotel  was  one  of  several  hotels  designed  for  the 
traveler  who  used  the  stagecoach.  Another  one  of  these  old  struc- 
tures is  said  to  have  stood  near  King's  Mountain,  where  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War  took  place,  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  patriots  of  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  the 
frontiersmen  of  that  territory  now  designated  as  Termessee.  and 
today  the  old  residents  who  visit  the  Langren  Hotel  envision  more 
readily  from  this  historical  site  the  histories  told  them  by  tbetr 
forefathers. 


Report  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  29.  1940 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  there  has  come  to  my 
attention  the  report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  insured  banks  as  of  June  30,  1940,  made  public 
today  by  Chairman  Leo  T.  Crowley.  This  document,  sum- 
marizing activities  of  the  Corporation  since  January  i,  1934, 
is  a  stirring  commentary  upon  the  thorough  rehabilitation 
of  our  banking  system  that  has  occurred  during  those  years. 

The  rehabilitation  began,  of  course,  in  1933  with  the  sub- 
scription to  preferred  capital  of  banks  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  This  program  has  resulted  in  gross 
R.  F.  C.  subscriptions  of  more  than  $1,160,000,000  to  the 
capital  of  upward  of  6,100  banks. 

Since  inception  of  Federal  deposit  Insurance  on  January  1, 
1934.  the  entire  country  has  benefited  from  an  era  unique 
in  our  banking  history.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  bank 
failures  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum,  we  have  seen  what 
hazardous  banks  there  were  closed  or  rehabilitated  without 
material  loss  to  their  depositors,  we  have  seen  the  quaUty  of 
assets  in  our  banks  steadily  improve. 

These  long-sought  evidences  of  financial  strength  and 
security  resulted  from  a  combination  of  influences:  "Hie 
confidence  inspired  in  our  people  by  the  existence  of  Federal 
deposit  insurance,  the  ability  of  P.  D.  L  C.  to  discharge 
promptly  its  responsibility  to  depositors  of  banks  that  had 
difficulties,  the  elimination  of  unsound  bank  assets  made 
possible  by  R.  F.  C.  capital  participation  and  by  F.  D.  I.  C. 
loans  to  facilitate  mergers,  and  finally  the  constant  and  co- 
operative  efforts  of   State   and   Federal   bank   supervisory 
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officials  to  correct  weaknesses  and  to  encourage  sound  bank 
operation. 

What  these  developments  mean  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  peace  of  mind  to  American  bank  depositors  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  Mr.  Crowley's  report,  which,  in  summary, 
shows  that — 

First.  With  the  outlay  of  about  $80,000,000  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1940 — largest  disbursements  for  any  6-month 
period  since  the  beginning  of  deposit  insurance — the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  brought  near  completion  its 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  banks  in  the  system  that 
have  constituted  a  substantial  hazard. 

Second.  Prom  tL:e  l)eginning  of  deposit  Insiorance  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1934,  through  June  30,  1940.  the  Corporation  cleaned 
up  342  banks  having  deposits  of  more  than  $431,000,000  and 
1.111.535  depositors.  The  Corporation's  gross  outlay  for  pro- 
tection of  depositors  in  these  cases  amounted  to  about  $220,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $46,000,000.  or  about  21  per- 
cent, is  estimated  as  the  eventual  loss. 

Third.  Despite  unprecedented  expenditures  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1940.  the  surplus  of  the  Corporation  increased  by 
about  $15,676,000.  amounting  to  $180,265,000  as  of  June  30, 
1940. 

Fourth.  Protection  of  all  but  1.651  of  the  1.111,535  deposi- 
tors was  extended  In  the  342  insured  banks  closed  or  merged 
with  the  aid  of  P.  D.  I.  C.  loans  through  June  30.  1940.  Total 
deposits  of  these  banks  were  $431,000,000,  of  which  97.8  per- 
cent was  made  promptly  available. 

Fifth.  There  occurred  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940  a 
fcet  reduction  of  55  in  the  number  of  insured  banks,  82  banks 
having  been  eliminated,  while  only  27  banks  were  admitted 
to  insurance. 

Sixth.  It  now  appears  that  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
Corporation  will  have  increased  to  about  $500,000,000  by  the 
end  of  1940.  It  might  soon,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to  give 
consideration  to  a  reasonalile  reduction  in  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment paid  by  banks. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  report  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Banks  Insueed  bt  thi  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatton 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration submits  herewith  a  report  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  6  months  ended  June  30.  1940,  with  additional 
Inlormation  pertaining  to  the  operations  during  the  12  months 
enJed  en  that  date  and  during  the  entire  period  of  operation  of 
the  Corporation.  The  report  also  Includes  a  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1940,  and  an 
analysis  of  surplua  for  the  8  months  ended  on  that  date. 

OPEKATIONS 

The  income  of  the  Corporation  amounted  to  $27,382,078  for  the 
6  mcntha  ended  June  30,  1940,  of  which  $22,415,429.30  represented 
a5Fe.s.>;ments  paid  by  Insured  banks  and  $4,966,648.70  represented 
Interest  earned,  after  deducting  provision  for  amortization  of 
premiums,  and  profita  on  sectirltles  sold.  Expenses  and  losses 
during  this  period  amounted  to  $11,706,212.72,  including  deposit- 
insurance  losses  and  expenses  of  $9,973,971.08  and  administrative 
expenses  and  other  charges  of  $1,732,241.64. 

Income  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1940.  amotmted  to  $52,821,- 
658  74,  including  assessments  paid  by  insured  banks  of  $43,271,826.35 
and  $9,549,832.39  representing  Interest  earned,  less  provision  for 
amortization  of  premiums  and  profits  on  securities  sold.  Total 
losses  and  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $14,343,570  47  repre- 
sented by  deposit-Insurance  losses  and  expenses  of  $10,863.369  56 
and  administrative  expenses  and  other  charges  of  $3  480.200.91. 

The  surplus  of  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1940,  was  $180^164,- 
574.29,  resulting  from  an  excess  of  Income  over  expenses  and  losses 
during  the  entire  period  of  operations.  From  the  beginning  of 
defxjslt  insurance,  total  Income  has  amounted  to  $245,985,465.67. 
including  assessments  of  $187.313359.81  paid  by  Insured  banks  and 
$58,672,105,86  derived  from  Interest  earned  and  profits  from  sales 
of  securities,  after  making  provision  for  amortization  of  premiums. 
Charges  to  surplus  have  amounted  to  $65,720,891  38.  Net  deposit 
insurance  losses  and  expenses  amounted  to  $45,525,603  64.  resulting 
from  the  difference  t)€twe«n  total  disbursements  of  $219,930,790.51 
actually  made  or  pending  to  depositors  of  closed  Insvired  banks  in 
settlement  of  their  claims  and  to  merging  banks  or  receivers  of 
closed  banks  for  loans  and  purchases  of  assets.  Including  expenses 
incident  thereto,  and  estimated  recoveries  of  $174,405,186.87.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  other  charges  have  amounted  to 
$20495:287.74. 


CL06XD    INSURED   B.VNKS 

During  the  6  months  ended  June  30  1940.  30  Insured  banks 
closed  or  received  aid  from  the  Corporation. »  The  234.400  de- 
positors in  these  banks,  having  total  depobits  of  $136,391,000.  were 
protected  by  Insurance  or  otherwise  to  the  extent  of  $136,224,000, 
or  about  99  9  percent  of  their  claims  Only  55  depositors  in  the 
suspended  banks  were  not  fully  protected 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940  42  Insured  banks  closed  or 
received  aid  from  the  Corporation  '  Tlie  268.351  depositors  in  these 
banks  had  total  deposits  of  $148,179,000  and  were  protected  agair.st 
loss  to  the  extent  cf  $147,907,000.  or  about  99  8  percent  of  their 
claims.    There  were  only  82  depositors  who  were  not  fully  protected. 

EKirtng  the  existence  of  deposit  insurance.  345  insured  banks 
have  been  closed  because  of  financial  difHcultles  '  Of  these.  3  sub- 
sequently were  reopened  or  taken  over  by  other  Insured  banks, 
and  342.  naving  1.111.535  depo&iiors,  a* ere  liquidated  or  were  mereed 
with  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  Corporation  The?e  bank.s  had 
total  deposits  of  $431,098,000.  of  which  $421,592000.  or  97  8  percent, 
were  made  available  prcmptly  without  loss  to  depositors.  Only 
1.651  of  the  1.111.535  depositors,  or  le&«  than  ci-.e-quarter  of  1 
percent,  were  not  fully  protected  by  InFurance  offset,  preferment, 
pledge  of  security,  or  terms  of  the  merger  agreements. 

MEMBERSHrP 

As  of  June  30.  l'>40.  there  were  13.534  operating  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The  decrease  of 
55  banks  in  the  number  of  In.'-urcd  banks  during  the  6  months 
ended  June  30.  1940,  resulted  principally  frcm  continued  elimli^a- 
tton  of  banks  in  unsound  condition  and  frcm  the  chartering  of 
few  new  banks. 

During  the  6  months  82  banks  were  eliminated:  12  by  suTJen- 
sion:  14  by  merger  with  the  aid  cf  loans  or  pu'chase  of  a='scts  by 
the  Corporation:  and  56  by  merger,  consolidation,  or  voluntary 
liquidation  There  were  27  banks  admitted  to  Insurance,  of  wh'.ch 
9  were  in  operation  or  were  successors  to  nonlnsurcd  banks  in  oper- 
ation at  the  beginning  of  the  3rear  and  18  first  opened  for  business 
during  the  year. 

There  continues  to  bo  a  close  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  bank 
chartering  and  supervisory  authorities  in  eliminating  unscund 
bank?  from  th?  banking  system  ard  in  permitting  the  chartering 
cf  only  those  newly  orcanlzed  banks  sufficiently  strong  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  deposit  insurance.  During  the  period  there  was  only 
one  bank  first  organized  and  opened  for  business  which  at  June 
30  was  not  insured 

COMPLETION   OF   THE    PROGR.»M    FOR   THE   EI.IMTN.^T:oN    OF   CONCENTRATED 
H.^ZAHDS  TO  THE  BANKING  SYSTEM 

With  the  distaursem.nt  cf  m<  ro  than  $65  000.000  to  facilitate  the 
merger  cf  20  banks  during  the  past  6  month';,  the  corporation  has 
about  completed  Its  program  fi.r  the  rehabilitation  of  the  banks 
In  the  system  constituting  a  substantial  hazard.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  deposit  insurance,  and  particularly  since  1935.  when  the 
Congress  granted  to  the  corporation  power  to  make  loans  to  or 
purchase  assets  frcm  banks  to  facilitate  mergers  where  such  action 
would  reduce  or  avert  a  threatened  loss,  the  corpr.ration  has  con- 
sistently pur.sued  a  program  of  singling  out  weak  or  unsound  banks 
and  cf  cooperating  in  the  con.summ.ition  of  t.hc  necessar>'  correc- 
tive action.  All  of  the  larger  cases,  and  many  of  the  smaller,  were 
banks  in  en  impaired  condition  following  the  bankmg  holiday  that 
were  admitted  to  insurance  In  order  to  avoid  further  banking  diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately  the  assets  of  these  banks  were  cf  such  nature 
that  their  recovery  in  value  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  general 
recovery  atid  it  would  have  been  poor  policy  to  permit  them  to 
continue  to  operate  with  an  increiiaing  accumulation  of  loss.  H  )W- 
ever.  these  problem  cases,  tcgethi-r  with  all  ether  cases,  involving 
deposits  ot  more  than  $431.000000  and  1.111.535  depositors,  have 
been  cleaned  up  with  an  anticipated  loss  to  the  corporation  of  about 
$46,000,000 

We  can  now  say  with  a  rea.sonable  degree  of  assurance  that  the 
accumulated  lossr-s  in  the  banking  system  have  been  eliminated, 
with  the  possible  exception  cf  a  few  small  scattered  cases.  How- 
ever, it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  bank  failures  from  losses 
currently  arising,  just  as  there  are  failures  in  any  other  business. 
Henceforth  bank  owners  should  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  risk 
of  their  bvisiness  by  investing  more  private  capital,  particularly  in 
the  ca,se  of  weak  or  Inadequately  capitalized  b.inks.  An  increa.sed 
financial  Interest  on  the  pan  of  stockholders  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  more  effective  management  ai^d  will  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  losses,  decreasing  the  need  for  governmental  sub- 
sidy of  Inefflciently  operated  bank-s 

It  now  appears  that  the  capital  of  the  Corporation  will  have 
Increased  to  about  $500,000,000  by  the  end  of  1940.  This  amount 
will  have  accumulated  sooner  than  was  expected  since  income  has 
been  in  excess  of  that  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  pas.sage  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  give  consideration  to  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
assessment  paid  by  banks.  The  continued  success  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  more  dependent  upon  It-s  posses.'^ion  of  adequate  supervisory 
powers  than  It  is  on  annual  revenue  Inadequate  suf>ervlsion  of 
banks  would  require  a  charge  considerably  greater  than  the  present 
assessment.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  banking  system  will  be- 
come increaiangly  stronger  with  the  existence  of  Federal  deposit 
insurance  to  stabilize  the  demands  on  banks  and  to  serve  as  an 


» Includes  1  bank  with  43,850  depositors  holding  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $35,239,000  which  had  net  been  closed  by  June  30,  1940. 
(See  footnote.  Statement  of  Assets  and  Laabilities.) 
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Instrumentality  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  uniform  bank  supervision,  provided  there  continues  to 
be  reasonable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  supervisory  agencies 
and  bank  management. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Leo  T.  CROwurr,  Chainrmn. 

W.4SH1NCTON.  D.  C.  July  29,  1940. 

Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation    statement    of   assets    and 

liabilities.  June  30,  1940 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hanl,  in  transit,  ind  on  deposit $19,368,725.53 

XJ.  8.  <}ovornment  s«Turitios  (ost  less  reserve  for 
amortizatiun  of  premiums)  and  accrued  interest 
reofivable 34«.  4S9.  fi72  87 


ts  acquired  through  bank  suspensions  and 
mercers  (less  colli-tt ions': 

Subr(«at<"l  claims  of  depositors  against  closed 
insured  banks 38,650.536.93 

Net  balanivs  of  depjositors  in  eli'«f>d  insured 
banks.  i>endin(r  s«»ttU'nient  or  not  riaimed.  to 
to  Ih'  subrogated  when  paid — contra   805, 9M.  39 

Loins  to  mercing  insured  banks  to  avert  de- 
po.«ii  iasurance  losses  and  recoverable  lirjui- 
dalionexix-as.'S 63.84.3,041.79 

A.'sets  purcha.s<v|  from  merpind  insurtnl  banks, 
to  avi-ri  dop<isit  iasuranee  los-sos,  under  an 
apret-mi-nt  to  nfturn  any  excess  recovery  to 
s.-l'.in(;  banks 25,759,605.82 

As-scts  purrha.sed  from  mercinp  insured  banks 
and  reo'ivers  of  eloso<l  insured  banks  to  avert 
deposit  insurance  losses 1,097,370.73 

130. 1.V..  .MO  fi6 
Less:  Reserve  for  1o«sps 3J.  aw.  06W  65 

Fund«  defxisited  for  consummation  of  commitment 
to  purchase  a.s.sets  from  an  insured  bank  upon  its 

fulfillment  of  certain  con<litioas  usee  footnote) - 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment - 

Deferred  chartn-s  and  iriscellaneous  receivables 


$307,858,398.40 


90,947.441.01 


!6,600.  4S1  49 

1  00 

09.  .S96.  08 


Total  as.vt3 _ 475.565.918.58 

LI\BII-rTIKS 

Cturenf  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  ft.s.<!e«sment  rebates  payable $208,971.20 

Earnest  money  deposit.s  and  unapplied  collections 
applicable  to  loans  to  merging  iusured  banks  and 
ass.M- purcha.s<-d        505.025.43 

Net  biUanct'S  <if  ilrpositors  in  closed  insured  banks, 
pending  setllonu-nt  or  not  claimed — contra 805,  S.VS  39 


Unused  credits  for  a.sses.sment5  paid  to  temporary  Federal  deposit 
insiir:inc»>  funds  and  prepaid  a-ssessraents 

Deforri^i  creilits - 

Reserve  for  administrative  and  deposit  iastirance  expenses     . . . 

Reserve  f<>r  loss  on  assets  to  be  acquire<l  under  terms  of  commitment 
to  purch:vsc  ft.s.s<ts  from  an  insured  bank  upor  its  fulfillment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  (s^-e  footnote) 


Total  liabilities. 


1,579,G5Z02 

6,302  30 

Jb-S  07 

140,267.91 


4.  27.1.  000  00 
6,001.7H7  30 


I  CAPIT.U. 

Capital  stock - 299,290.556.99 

Surplus; 

Balance  Dec  31. 1939 $103.411.16,5.03 

Add  adjuMnients  applicable  to  jvriods  prior 
to  Jan.  I,  lirtO 1,177.543.98 


Balance  as  adjusted  Dec.  31,  1939 

Surplus  fnr  the  6  months  en<line  June  30.  1940: 
Additions- 

l>eiH)Slt     insurance 

a.s,s.^<tsnients     $21  415,  529.  30 

Interest  earned  and 
profit  on  .sales  of  se- 
curities (less  pro- 
vision for  amort  iM- 
t  i^n  of  prem  iums ) . . .  4, 927,  279.  02 
Interest  recei\e<l  on 
loans  and  sul'rueated 
claims  of  depositors  .  39.370.68 

27, 3&2, 078. 00 

Deductions: 

l>et)osit  insurance 

l( »s,se«  and  c\\x- n.s«'s  .      9.  973, 971 .  08 
Ailministrative       ex- 

[K'ases 1,672.937.08 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and 

equipment  purcha-sed 

and  charged  oil 58.304.56 


104.  58S,  709.  01 


11.706,212.72 


1.5,  67,').  865.  28 


1«).264.  574  29 


Total  capital 469,  .W, 


131  28 


Total  liabilities  and  capital 475.565.918.58 

XOTK.  — As  of  June  y\  1940,  'he  Corjwration  had  depo<;ited  $16.'V)n.4«1.49  in  a  special 
account  for  the  purchase  of  a!vs«>ts  from  an  insured  bank,  if  and  when  an  cxistine  pur- 
chase commitment  is  consunimati^l.     .V  reserve  ha>i  I n  pros  iil.-.l  f.>r  ttie  i-.stiinated 

loss  of  $4.27.5.iia)  in  the  li<juidation  of  these  as-sets  ar:d  the  su'plus  of  the  Corporation 
has  been  reduce«l  by  this  amount  by  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  this  loss  with 
other  deiKisit  msuranee  losses  and  expenses. 


Table  I  —  Analysts  of  changes  in  the  number  of  oprrafng  irururcd 
hanks.  Jan.  1,  1940,  to  June  30.  1940.  United  States  aruJ  pos*ej- 
nons 


An 

Commercial  banks 

Total 

1 
Meml:#nL.  Fed- 
eral K«!*rT» 
S>-st«m 

1 

mefn- 

hers.    1 

F«<ler«l| 

R«9«r\« 

<^}-stein 

Mutual 
saviae 
tmokj 

N»- 

Uonai 

Stat* 

Number  of  banks,  June  29.  1940 
Number  of  banks.  Dec.  30.  1930 

1.3.  .VM 
13.  .V» 

13.4<3 
13.538 

1W4 

5,  PC 

1.2M  ' 
1,  175  1 

7.0M 
7.  ITS 

51 

H 

Net  chanpp        

-M 

-55 

-23  1       -»-S«  1 

-91 

Additions— total 

r 

r 

2'            2 

23 

Previou>Iy  operatine  banks 
becoming  insured  • 

Banks  commencing  opera- 
lions  during  year  insured 
at  close  of  j.>eriod  • 

9 

18 

9 

18 

2 

1 
1 

8 

IS 

Reductions — total 

82 

83 

S 

8 

« 

Suspended 

13 

14 

56 

12 

14 
56 

u 

7 

SO 
-65 

Absorbed   by  other   banks 
*'    with  financial  aid  of  KihI- 
eral    Deivjsit     Insurance 
Corporation  — net  de- 
crease • 

Other    mereers.    oonsolida- 

tiiins,     absorptions,     and 

\olunt.vy    liquKlations  — 

net  dei'n-asi- 

Successions  and  changes  in  clas- 

sifli«tion -net  change 

5 

ao 

3 

e 

-(-«5 



■  Includes  1  bank  which  had  susi^endinl  and  was  admitted  to  insurano  at  time  of 
reoix'ning. 

'  ln'luile<  1  "industrial  bsnk"  nut  previously  authorire<l  to  accept  deposits  which 
qualitie<l  under  State  law  as  a  bank  of  deposit  and  was  subsequently  admitti'd  to 
insiirance,  and  I  b-tnk  which  had  sus|iended  duriog  1939  and  waii  reopened  and  ad- 
mit te<l  to  in.surancv. 

•  The  Corjioratitin  also  extende<1  financial  aid  to  1  national  bank  and  2  SUate  banks 
menilH'rs  of  tlie  Ke<lerHl  Rcatvc  System  which  did  not  aHecl  iht  number  of  t>aBka 
operating  on  June  29,  1940. 


Thoughts  After  the  Fall  of  Paris 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a  very  challenging 
article  by  Dorothy  Thompson  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  17.  1940. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  Miss  Thompson,  but  in  this  case 
I  believe  the  widest  possible  reading  of  her  article  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  thinking  of  America. 

And  I  wish  emphatically  to  call  attention  to  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  her  article;  it  is  that  which  pertains  to  the 
German  method  of  financing  the  war,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Allies.  May  we  learn,  and  speedily,  to  make  our  money 
system  the  handmaid  of  industry  and  national  needs  instead 
of  a  great  barrier  to  full  employment  and  full  production. 
IFYom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  oX  June   17,  IMOJ 

ON  THE  RECORD — THOUGHTS   AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  PARIS 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

For  many  generations  the  governments  of  free  peoples,  the  de- 
mocracies, have  enjoyed  the  dominance  of  western  civilization  and 
have  had  the  power  "to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Now 
they  have  Buffered  the  worst  disaster  In  their  history.  Their  very 
survival  Is  threatened. 

Their  disaster  Involves  us.  It  Involves  us  for  rea.sons  which  Mr. 
Lippmann  set  forth  with  admirable  lucidity  on  Sattirday  morning. 
We  should  face  that  fact  with  conrplet*  clarity  in  order  that  out 
of  today's  defeat  we  may  draw  tomorrow's  strength  and  wisdom. 
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There  are  simple,  realistic  reasons  why  Hitler  has  so  far  won  this    • 
war      We  must  understand  tixose  reasons  and  Icok  at  ourselves  In 
the  light  of  those  reasons. 

First  His  observations  regarding  the  internal  weakness  of  demo- 
cratic societies — observations  which  formed  the  basis  for  his  con- 
quest of  Germany  itself  by  the  Nazi  revolution. 

The  democratic  Ideal,  which  started  as  a  noble  and  heroic  con- 
ception, as  an  attempt  to  liberate  human  beings  and  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  perfect  themselves  and  thus  grow  from 
individuals  Into  persons,  has  degenerated  away  from  the  idea  of 
self-perfection  through  effort,  away  from  the  idea  of  equal  and  co- 
operative endeavor,  into  the  idea  of  self-interest.  The  pursuit  of 
happiness,  which  Is  vain  except  as  it  represents  an  accrual  of  Joy 
through  creative  action,  has  become  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  concept  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  idea  that  work  is  a  commodity,  to  be  bargained  for 
and  sold  at  the  highest  price  that  can  be  extorted,  regardless  of 
the  product.  And  the  same  is  true  of  capital,  whose  creative  func- 
tion has  become  secondary  to  its  safety.  Capital — the  accumulated 
savings  upon  which  new  creative  activity  can  be  based — has  also 
come  to  be  treated  like  a  commodity,  whose  worth  and  use  depends 
upon  the  market. 

Higher  education  has  been  divorced  from  the  Idea  of  training 
the  whole  man.  Into  the  production  of  experts,  who.  possessed  of 
Immense  amounts  of  specialized  knowledge,  are  without  the  senso 
with  wtilch  they  were  born.  Secondary  education  has  devoted 
lUelf  to  training  youth  by  words  rather  than  by  action.  It  Is 
literary  and  divorced  from  life,  which  Is  reality.  Every  June  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  turn  out  youngsters  who  are  completely 
unfitted  for  the  realities  of  the  world  into  which  they  emerge.  An 
age  that  needs  mechanics,  technicians,  skilled  workers,  men  whose 
hands  and  brains  have  been  coordinated  to  a  unified  eCBclency.  is 
flooded  with  young  people  who  cannot  read  a  slide  rule  or  handle 
a  screwdriver,  let  alone  an  exquisite  machine. 

A  social  snobbery  which  belies  every  democratic  principle  perpetu- 
ates the  Idea  that  a  man  who  wears  a  white  collar  and  adds  up 
columns  in  a  bock,  or  a  girl  who  types  "Yours  of  the  10th  re- 
ceived '  Is  somehow  of  superior  status  to  the  driver  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive or  a  first-rate  cook. 

We  educate  our  children  to  come  up  In  the  world.  Instead  of  to 
live  m  It. 

We  belle  our  own  democracy  at  every  step.  We  classify  people 
according  to  success — according  to  Income — rather  than  achieve- 
ment: or  according  to  race.  Instead  of  according  to  quality. 

Nothing  is  dearer  to  us  than  oxuselves,  and  the  ideal  of  ourselves 
Is  comfort. 

Hitler  Is  destroying  democracy  by  the  sword,  and  by  revolution, 
because  democracy  has  already  gone  far  on  the  road  to  self- 
destruction. 

Second.  Hitler  Is  winning  the  war  because  he  has  been  fighting 
It  with  an  industrial  and  engineering  economy,  while  the  democ- 
racies have  been  fighting  it  with  a  money,  or  financial  economy, 
and  fighting  it  stingily.  We  are  now  following  Britain  and  France 
In  our  defense  program. 

The  Germans  did  not  vote  themselves  4.000.000.000  money  units 
for  defense.  They  voted — had  voted  for  them— 30.000  airplanes,  so- 
and-so  many  guns,  so-and-so  many  thousand  tons  of  reserves  of 
oil  and  raw  materials.  The  German  economy  is  an  economy  of 
things  and  men;  the  Allied  economy  is  an  economy  of  syinbols; 
money.  The  German  economy  recognizes  that  all  wealth  Is  In 
goods,  particularly  in  capital  goods,  and  that  these  are  not  created 
by  money,  which  Is  only  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  labor  to  materials. 

The  Allies  had  money  but  failed  to  produce  goods.  The  Germans 
bad  no  money,  but  did  produce  them. 

To  recognize  this  Is  not  to  accept  the  mystic  race-donilnatlon. 
fanatical.  Hitler-worshlplng  secular  religion  of  nazi-lsm.  This 
economy  was  not  designed  by  Hitler.  Thorsteln  Veblen,  an  Ameri- 
can, knew  all  about  it;  Henry  George,  an  American,  knew  a  great 
deal  about  It.  As  far  as  Germany  Is  concerned,  the  man  who  first 
saw  and  practiced  the  facts  atxnit  an  Industrial  and  engineering 
economy  was  Walter  Rathenau.  the  coordinator  of  the  German  econ- 
omy during  the  last  war.  and  he  was  a  Jew  whom  the  Nazis  mur- 
dered The  Germans  were  forced  Into  It.  because  they  had  a  will  to 
conquest  and  no  money.  But  the  lack  of  money  proved  to  be  a  god- 
send to  them. 

Third.  The  Germans  are  winning  the  war  because.  In  spite  of  a 
complete  political  dictatorship,  they  have  devoluted  power  to  the 
places  where  power  exists.     Power  Is  knowledge. 

To  take  an  Illustration:  Hitler  wamted  planes.  The  place  to  get 
planes  Is  In  the  highly  organized  industries.  In  those  industries 
were  the  scientific,  technical,  and  engineering  brains,  and  the  skilled 
labor  to  produce  those  planes.  The  Government  demanded  the 
planes  and  demanded  of  the  Industries  that  they  produce  them — 
produce  the  blueprints,  the  models,  and  the  goods.  The  designs 
were  not  made  by  bureaucrats,  or  tin  hats,  but  by  pilots  and  indus- 
trialists. If  Hitler  had  had  Mr  Ford,  he  would  have  told  Mr.  Ford 
to  turn  out  the  model  he  claims  he  can  produce  In  clouds  and 
masses:  he  would  release  to  the  fullest  the  energies  in  Mr  Ford's 
remarkable  organization,  and  he  would  give  Mr.  Ford  ftill  freedom  to 
see  whether  he  could  deliver  the  goods,  without  Interference  from 
bureaucrats  or  politicians. 

The  speed  with  which  Gerniany  rearmed  lay  In  the  use.  coordina- 
tion, and  expansion  ol  the  existing  plant,  and  the  placing  of  respon- 


sibility where  it  belongs,  namely,  where  the  power  Is.     It  does  not 
require  diciatcrshlp  and  a  Gestapo  to  do  this. 

Fourth  The  Geimans  are  winning  the  war  because  they  have  a 
vision.  That  vision  is  appallmi?  to  us.  They  envisage  Germans  as 
the  master  race,  setting  a  design  for  living  fcr  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  vision  is  at  the  momer.t  the  basis  of  their  communal 
morale,  but  before  this  world  revolution  is  finished  it  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  Nazi  defeat.  For  it  is  net  In  harmony  with  truth  and 
reality.  They  are  not  the  superior  race.  They  are  not  superior  to 
the  French,  or  the  British  They  are  merely  more  numerou.«.  more 
united,  and  have  hold  of  a  few  truths  which  are  tmiversal  and 
available  to  all  people 

But  one  cannot  oppose  an  Ignoble  and  untrue  vision  with  no 
vision  at  all.  The  Germans  are  strong  because  they  can  imagine 
this  world  as  a  small  planet.  They  can  imagine  conquering  it.  And 
it  can  be  conquered.  The  Germans  today  live  !n  a  totally  different 
sphere  of  possibilities  from  the  one  in  which  the  democracies  have 
lived.  (The  democracies  were  not  always  so  Certainly  this  cotmtry 
was  not  alwavs  so.  Once  we  believed  with  all  the  pa«;slon  of  our 
hearts  that  the  ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded  were  valid 
for  all  the  earth.     But  that  was  long  ago.) 

We  shall  not  survive  this  epoch  unless  we  can  conceive  a  vision 
as  large  as  theirs,  but  truer  and  more  real. 

The  concept  of  the  supernatlon.  being  untrue,  must  die.  But 
the  concept  of  the  union  of  all  peoples  in  a  world-wide  scheme  of 
things.  In  a  planetary  cooperative  commonwealth,  in  which  those 
things  are  denationalized  which  are  not  national  and  those  things 
that  are  the  special  cultural  values  of  Individual  races  are  given 
the  freest  expression,  was  a  concept  born  in  the  democratic  mind; 
it  has  failed  only  becau.se  of  the  failure  of  our  will,  because  we  have 
become  complacent,  provincial,  and  comfort  loving. 

Today  the  news  is  heartbreaking.  But  let  us  not  think  of  today. 
Let  us  think  and  plan  for  tomorrow  Let  us  find  each  other — • 
those  of  us  who  are  not  discouraged,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  dis- 
couraged, either  for  this  cotmtry  or  fcr  the  world. 

The  Chinese  write  with  symbols,  with  what  they  call  "ldeagranr«.~ 
And  the  Chinese  word  for  "crisis"'  is  "danger  pltis  opportunity." 

We  live  in  the  greatest  epoch  of  human  history.  It  holds  the 
greatest  pcsslbllitles  for  evil  and  the  greatest  possibilities  for  good. 
It  can  plunge  mankind  Into  chaos  or  liberate  him  Into  light  And 
everything  in  th'.s  world  and  this  epoch  is  either  given  to  us  in  and 
by  Nature,  cr  has  been  created  by  the  mind  and  imagination,  intel- 
lect, and  soul  of  human  beings. 

And  what  is  sown  in  tears  can  yet  be  reaped  in  Joy. 


Aid  to  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 


AR'nCLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  observed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Washington  Post  an  article  entitled 
"Miss  Perkins'  Aid  to  Aliens  is  Censured — Small-Business 
Men  Charge  She  Saved  700  'Deportables.* " 

This  Is  a  dispatch  by  the  United  Press  from  Chicago,  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

The  National  Small -Business  Men's  Association  charged  tonight 
that  more  than  700  aliens  guilty  of  de[)ortable  offenses  have  been 
granted  exemptions  from  deportation  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  about  3  weeks  ago  I  brought 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  at 
which  time  I  specifically  referred  to  a  list  of  700  names  of 
alien  criminals  whom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  permitted 
to  leave  the  country  and  to  reenter  legally  in  order  that  they 
might  remain  here  permanently,  taking  advantage  of  what  I 
claim  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  seventh  proviso  of  the 
general  Immigration  Act  of  1917.  I  therefore  a.sk  that  this 
article  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MISS     PnUtlNS'     AID     TO     ALIENS     IS     CENSTTBTD SMALL-BUStNCSS      MFN 

CHARGE  SHE  SAVED   7  00    "DEPORTABLES" 

Chicago,  July  28. — The  National  Small-Btislness  Men's  Association 
charged  tonight  that  more  than  700  aliens  guilty  of  deportable 
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offenses  have  been  granted  exemptions  from  deportation  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins. 

Donald  Dcspain,  vice  president  of  the  association,  said  In  a  pre- 
pared statement  that  "practically  all"  of  the  aliens  committed  a 
felony  by  entering  the  United  States  Ulegally.  His  statement  was 
accompanied  by  an  official  State  Department  list  of  the  aliens  and 
the  charges  against  them. 

"Instead  of  deporting  these  aliens.  Secretary  Perkins  devised 
elaborate  methods  to  keep  them  permanently  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  advised  to  move  temporarily  to  Mexico  cr  Canada,  there 
to  request  new  incoming  visas,  which  then  wore  approved  by  the 
Labor  Department  under  special  discretionary  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  February  5.   1917,"  Despain  said. 

"Section  3  of  the  act  provided  that  an  alien  who  had  lived 
7  consecutive  years  In  the  United  States,  and  had  maintained  his 
American  re.-ldence  during  temporary  absence  In  a  foreign  land, 
might  be  readmitted  to  this  country,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  without  regard  to  certain  exclusion  laws.  By  the 
gross  abuse  of  this  old  and  forgotten  discretionary  authority,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  contrived  to  prevent  the  deportation  of 
criminal  aliens,  as  specifically  required  by  other  sections  of  the 
immigration  statutes." 

Despain  said  that  some  of  the  aliens  who  were  readmltt<>d  to  the 
United  States  "by  this  illegal  device"  had  been  deported  previously 
as  Communist  agitators. 

"Having  later  reentered  the  country  Illegally."  he  said,  "these 
Communists  now  have  the  formal  official  protection  of  the  Labor 
Department,  by  virtue  of  the  abuse  of  Secretary  Perkins'  discretion- 
ary authority. 

"Instead  of  using  the  Immigration  laws  to  protect  the  United 
States,  the  Department,  in  at  least  700  cases,  has  distorted  them  to 
shelter  deportable  criminal  aliens.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
more  cases  of  this  sort  throughout  the  country  which  have  not  j-et 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  country." 


The  Defense  Program  and  Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Nation  was 
in  the  throes  of  the  World  War  I.  it  was  found  that  we  were 
as  woefully  unprepared  for  furnishing  food  supplies  to  sustain 
our  armed  forces  as  we  were  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition. 
It  was  a  bitter  experience  indeed  for  a  country  with  the  great- 
est agricultural  resources  in  the  world,  in  order  to  have  food 
for  the  millions  of  men  under  arms,  to  be  obliged  to  place 
restrictive  measures  on  use  of  food  by  our  civilian  population 
and  materially  increase  our  imports  of  foods  from  foreign 
sources. 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  PREPARK 

Regardless  of  our  experience  23  years  ago.  It  seems  that  we 
must  learn  all  over  again  that  it  takes  time  to  build  factories 
for  manufacture  of  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and 
war  equipment.  It  takes  time  to  recover  and  process  raw 
materials  that  will  be  needed  by  the  factories  called  upon  to 
produce  the  equipment  we  need.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it 
also  takes  time  to  prepare  the  land,  plant,  grow,  and  process 
the  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population 
during  a  war  period. 

Suddenly  everybody  is  demanding  that  we  arm  in  a  way 
that  we  will  be  fully  able  to  defend  our  130,000,000  people 
against  attack  from  any  combination  that  may  be  organized 
against  us.  Congress  is  appropriating  billions  for  the  purpose 
of  doubling  our  Navy,  for  an  army  of  a  million  men,  for  con- 
struction of  50.000  airplanes,  with  millions  of  rifles,  big  guns, 
and  manufactured  articles  needed  to  equip  our  defense  forces, 
but  not  one  single  word  has  been  said  about  food  for  the  men 
engaged  in  this  vast  program  of  preparedness. 

ARMY    MUST    HAVX    PROPER    FOOD 

Less  than  a  quarter  century  ago  we  were  thitist  into  a  war 
situation  and  found  that  notwithstanding  a  so-called  food 
surplus  that  was  supposed  to  exist  just  prior  to  that  time, 
the  country  was  as  ill- prepared  for  furnishing  the  classes  of 
foods  necessary  to  maintain  an  army  as  we  were  to  provide 
arms  and  military  equipment.    The  huge  quantities  of  meats, 


flour,  sugar,  dairy  products,  and  condensed  foods  were  not 
available  in  the  United  States  to  maintain  our  Army  without 
considering  our  civilian  population,  factory  workers  on  war 
orders  and  their  families. 

FOREIGN    PRODUCTS    PTmCHASED 

Regardless  of  our  need  for  ships  to  transport  our  Army  and 
equipment  abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  go  into  foreign  markets 
for  food  and  transport  it  ourselves  to  the  United  States.  As 
an  example,  you  will  recall  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
the  entire  Cuban  sugar  crop  because  the  country  had  not  in 
peacetime  been  foresighted  enough  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  on  a  scale  that  would  more  than  fill  a  small 
part  of  domestic  sugar  requirements.  That  same  condition 
exists  today  as  our  mainland  growers  of  beets  and  cane  are 
producing  less  than  30  percent  of  our  consumption  require- 
ments. 

What  happened  to  sugar  prices  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
World  War  is  also  well  known  to  the  housewives  of  the  coun- 
try, for  they  paid  highly  exorbitant  prices  for  sugar  in  1920. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
sugar  prices  going  skyward  under  prevailing  war  conditions  is 
the  small  production  of  sugar  beets  on  the  irrigated  farms  of 
the  West  and  the  demand  for  allotment  of  additional  acreage 
which  would  most  certainly  follow  any  attempt  to  boost  the 
price  of  imported  sugar. 

IRRIGATED  AREAS  NB3DED  TO  STABILIZE  NATION'S  FOOD  SUPPLT 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  main  points  I  wish  to  make, 
which  is  that  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West  offer  the  major 
opportunity  to  stabilize  the  Nation's  food  supply,  come  what 
may.  Droughts  inflict  themselves  with  periodic  regularity  on 
other  agricultural  sections.  Should  a  drought  come  with 
World  War  conditions  as  they  are  now.  the  United  States 
would  be  faced  with  a  crisis  more  critical  than  It  faces  in 
unpreparedness  in  airplanes,  tanks,  ships,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war. 

WHAT  IS  NECESSART  TO  PROVIDE  FOOD  FOR  DEFENSI 

How  can  we  meet  this  situation  with  respect  to  our  food 
supplies  and  insure  stabilized  production?  By  continuing  and 
expanding  our  reclamation  policy.  Reclamation  projects 
under  construction  and  recently  approved,  when  completed, 
will  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  insuring  a  stabilized  food 
supply  for  the  Nation,  without  having  to  resort  to  import 
during  times  of  drought  or  war.  Water  storage  reservoirs 
are  needed  to  supply  fully  the  need  in  many  old  settled  areas 
of  the  West.  People,  generally,  are  under  the  impression  that 
reclamation  means  only  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  major  objective  of  Federal  reclamation 
today  is  to  complete  the  supply  of  water  for  established  irri- 
gated areas,  thus  bringing  land  up  to  full  crop  production 
and  insuring  the  preservation  of  established  communities 
that  are  now  threatened  with  destruction  and  desolation  on 
account  of  shortage  of  water  supply.  Many  of  the  larger 
projects  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation do  not  bring  a  single  acre  of  new  land  Into  cultiva- 
tion.   I  refer  as  examples  to  the  following: 

The  Central  Valley  project  of  California. 

The  Big  Thompson  project  in  Colorado. 

The  Anderson  Reservoir,  Boise  project,  Idaho. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farms  in  the  West  with  highly  pro- 
ductive land  capable  of  producing  feed  for  livestock,  beef, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  thus  assuring  fats  and  foods  that  are  so 
vitally  needed,  that  must  have  a  supplemental  supply  of  irri- 
gation water.  Water  is  available  and  can  be  impounded  and 
conserved  against  the  time  of  need  at  small  cost,  stabilizing 
production  of  vital  commodities  needed  under  the  defense 
program,  and  will  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  West. 

IRRIGATED    AREAS    IMPORTANT   TO    INDUSTRIAL    SECTIONS 

The  reclamation  program  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds.  Opposition  to  increased  appropriation  is  not  so  much 
the  cost  to  the  Government,  as  funds  for  reclamation  projects 
are  fully  repayable  to  the  Treasury  by  water  users,  but  be- 
cause of  fear  of  adding  to  surplus  of  certain  products,  such  as 
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wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  This  is  another  mistaken 
idea,  which  can  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  willing 
to  investigate.    Irrigated  areas  add  practically  nothing   to 


gated  land.  Records  show  that  9.740  carloads  of  goods  were 
shipped  into  this  section  during  the  year  1939  and  Included 
1.249  cars  of  food  supplies,  while  the  outgoing  shipments  dur- 


farm  surplus  of  crops  mentioned.     I  am  including  a  table  of   i    ing  the  same  period  included  32  carloads  of  com.  I  carload  of 
imports  into  two  Idaho  counties  having  340,000  acres  of  irri-   i   wheat,  and  no  cotton  or  tobacco. 

1939  carload  shipments  into  Ada  and  Canyon  Counties,  classified  by  regions 


Northeast 

South 
Atlantic 

North  Central 

South 
Central 

Muunlain 

Pacific  Coast 

Idaho 

Total  less  Idaho 

Total 
cars 

Commodities 

I  Total 
Tar-      epti- 
loads   mated 
valuv  1 

Car- 
loads 

Total  1 
esti-    ' 

mated 
value 

Car- 
loads ; 

Total 

esti- 
m;ited 
valiie 

Car- 
loads 

Total 

esti- 

maLe<l 

value 

Car- 
loads 

Total 
esti- 
mated 
value 

Car- 
loads 

Total 
esti- 
mated 
value 

Car- 
loads 

Total 
esti- 
mated 
value 

Car- 
loads 

Total 
esti- 
mated 
value 

Total 
value 

1 
3161 

$1,300,800 

240    $912.(100 
572     91.1.  Mi 
114      171.000 

5.Vl$2.1Ii800 
613       9N0.H00 
2011      301.500 

l|         liOOO 
62j      496. 000 

.'»6$2.1I2.S00 

OfKJtItnp 

41 
17 

$65,600 
25,500 

1 

$1,600 

614:      9h2.  4(10 

LubncatinK  oil  an<i  groai^e 

8$I2.000 

25 

1 
58 

37,500 

12,000 

464.000 

37 

$fi&.S0O 

301|      3111.. 5.0 

ll         1J.(*10 

Tractors                  »• 

4 

32,000 

5 

46.660 

67|      536.000 

1 

t 

I                                      1 

' 

Total 

s'  laooo 

400  1,714.300 

37    55.500 

62 

123. 100 

926:1.998.2001 

6 

41,0001 

1.433 

3.  903. 100 

1.439    3.944.700 

Farm  equipment  aiid  sup- 
Agricultural     implc- 

37 

7 

203,500 
21,000 

2 
3 

1 
5 

11.000 
9.OOOI 
1.  100 

15,000 

39 

10 

5 

24 

9 

0 

93 

214.500 

30.0110 

5.500 

72,000 

15,300 

18,000 

39 

13 

5 

24 

9 

8 

21 1.  .VW 

Fniii^rant  movalitcs 

3 

9,000 

39.000 

4 
8 

0 

1 

1400 
24.000 

15,300 

3,000 

.V  ■*« 

11 

33.000 

72,000 

Sprays  and  wt'^-kill- 

15,300 

M  i^-ellaut.-ou:i     farm 

2 

6.000 

2 

6,000 

1 

3.000 

2 

6.000 

24.000 

Total  

57 

363,500 

2;     6.000 

12 

39.100 

22       46, 700 

5 

1.S.00O 

355,300 

98 

370.300 

.. 

Food  supplies: 

5 

$9,250 
12,500 

3     5. 550 

6        11.  100 

70      129.  .VW 

"io 

'" '25.666 

84 
261 
64 
29 
3.'. 
45 
91 
10 
63 

sae 

I.S5.400 
652.500 
102,400 

72.500 
\9y  500 
202.  .WW 
91.000 
12.0no 
31,500 

849,000 

84 

271 

l.M.4no 

Canne>I  goods 

10 

25.000 

68 
50 
27 

imooo 

80.000 
67,500 

12 

30.000 

61 
2 

127.  ,Vii) 
3,200 

115 
12 

287,500 
19.200 

fi77.  :*ra 

CereaU                    ... 

64;       102,400 

Cort.  products 

f  f)fTe«' 

1 

2.  SOD 





1 

2.500 

29         72.  .'^19 

35 

5 

82 

192.500 
22.500 
82,000 



35        1«2. .'«) 

1  )rv  ffTor#*'ies 

i 

4  .WOi 

12 

54.000 

3 

4 
1 
1 

12 

U,SOi) 

4.000 

1,200 

600 

18.000 

24 
2 
3 
3 

152 

108,000 
2,000 
3.600 
1.500 

228,000 

45!       202.  .500 

FrP'\li  f'"uiL3 

3     3.000 

19 

19,000 

110        110.(J(10 

Frf^h  m^Ht 

■ 

6 

7,200 

10 
63 

672 

12.  («0 

V  r*»*i  h  V  f*p»*T  ■  i  ^  l<*s 

.W       29. 500 
279I     418. 500 

31.500 

M  is«llantx>us  food  sup- 
plies  

31 

4«.  .V» 

5 

7.500 

87 

130.500 

106 

159.000 

1.008.000 

Total -- 

4«    81.500          15    29,250 

250 

509,200 

371  75.250 

243 

484,900 

657    1,181.200 

1351       203. 000 

1 

'     1.248 

1  2,3fil.300 

1 

'     1.383    2.5«4.3nO 

Household  equipment: 

Kiirnitiire 

i 
1       2.  .'xTO              5 

12.500 

33 

82.500 

1 

2,500 

8 

20,000 

48 
6 

16 

32 
6A 
38 

52 

120.  OiTO 
j         19, 30") 

48,000 

224. 0(X) 
4UvO')0 
1.52,000 

104,000 

1 
16 

32 

68 
38 

54 

120.000 

Ha'Mos 

e     lU.  2tll 

19,300 

KanKes    and    Stoves, 



14 

31 
54 
23 

31 

42,000 
217,000 

2 

6,000 

48,000 

Rtnces    and    stoves, 

fltvtric    

R<frii:enilor«          

1 
11 

7.000 
r-'  (ion 

224.000 

1 7 

12,000 

324,000 
88,000 

62.000 

40H.000 

16    64,000 
51  10,000 

152.000 

Mi*<Tllane«Uii    Imuse- 
hold  iMiu'Pni«'ot   

9 

18.000 

7 

14.000 

2 

4.000 

108,000 

j 

Total  

41  174.700           7    34,500 

185|     815.500 

1          3,     8,5ai 

9 

1       18.000 

15!      3i000 

i          2 

4.000 

1        200 

1  1,075,200 

1        262'  1.079.200 

Buil-tine  maferiah: 

C"iip(i«T  win- ami  cahle^ 
FifxrUiard  and  wall- 

N>»n.l      

If  nri)  vi'4r** 

2;   16,000 
5      7.rt» 

2  b,uw 

3  3. 0»K 
3      7,50( 
2      7  000 

2 

22 
IS 

14 

2 
2S 

40 

51 

16,000 

30,800 
54,000 

14.000 

5,000 

101,500 

144,000 

127.500 

' 

t 

1 
7 

a 

8.000 

9.80r 
\      21.000 

1 

30 

14 

8,  QUO 

42.000 
42.0011 

0 

82 
42 

466 
18 
64 

196 

362 

1 

48.000 

114.800 
i       120^000 

'       466.000 

4.1. 000 

224,000 

702,000 

'      905.000 

1 

6          48.0110 

\          4 

5.600 

14 

19,600 

1 

83 
42 

aoo 

U4.Hi)0 
120,000 

Lumlwr  and   lumber 
prxlucts             

riuuibing  fixtures 

Pipe,  wniueht  mm  . . . 
SK-el  and  steel  pnxl- 

1          1 

1,000 

27'  27.000 
%.  2U.0UU 

1 

421     421  nnn 

134 
i 

134,000 

m\  («n 

6 
7 

117 

>        24S 

12,500 
24,500 

421.20(1 

620.000 

ISI        4.V  000 

1 

3,500 
3.600 

25 

23 

5¥ 

87,50(1 
82.80G 

14.'-..  oor 

1 

3, 5(A) 

(*5|       227.  JOO 

13,  46.800            1 

1         ! 

h    12.5001 

I 

;_ 

1 

3,60(1 

195|       702. 000 

^,^^    Mistvlljin»<Hi.s     build- 
^""^■-    lug  material  

1        96 

245.000 

'       400   1.  i.vi.noo 

1            1 

^oCSh: 

35  105.900 

7 

13.700 

178 

492,800 

St 

70,201) 

122     357.  IOC 

>       843  1.591.200 

1      233{      382,500 

!     1.235 

i  2,630.800 

1     1.468;  3.013,300 

...._! 

1               —     -> 

Miaeelteneous: 
Coal 

1 
15 

150 

aaono 

5 
38 

750 
78lOOO 

1  

3,331      490. 65C 

2I        4.0a 

394      9K.^.tiOl 

»:       21.601 

1 
1 

1 

3,337 

>13S 

•  1.76S 

2S4 

500,550 

>     )2M.OO0 

,  1  4,430.000 
I       561.600 

1 
3. 337       500,  550 

Paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts 

I          1 

2.000 

1 

2L00C 

ll        58      11^000 
»'      (^1,632, 501. 
)>       134      297, 600 

1 

132:    iSHOOD 

Mistrllaneous 

Beverages 

27,  67.  500 

3:    7  am 

7I  17.500 

513:1, 2»2,  500 
98i     235,200 

168|42O,OO0 

-- 

1.297 

>i 

3,242,500 

"  3, 065  1 7,662,  ,V10 
234       561.600 

1 

104.85(1 

1 

Total 

46 

1          8 

19,500 
;  86,990 

1       654 
1  1.724 

1,594,450 

169  422.  OOC 

li  3.73t 
)j  4,184 

.|1.510.2SC 

>,      835  2.046.1a 

>'  1.297 

3,242,500 

,     5,471 
1     9,740 

1  5,  746. 130 
16, 071, 850 

j     6.768 

;  8,988,650 
119.900. 450 

I 

Orand  total 

176 

478,850 

37 

5,389,750 

i       298  'oil,  451 

2.532,45( 

>   3,2% 

6.8e7,40C 

»j  1,678 

.  3.888,600 

1  11.418 

1  These  totals  include  the  following  items  from  Canada:  Paper  and  paper  products.  17  carli-a-J.-,  $J1,uU0  total  estuiiatcd  value;  misceiluLit.-'jus,  tj  (.arluads,  $io,uuo  total  esti- 
mated value. 

/ff^om  —  North««.st  Maine.  Vermont.  Connectioit.  Nfassachu.-setts.  New  York.  New  Jervy.  Pennsylvaiii.  South  .Atlantic  Florkla.  North  Carolina,  Virjrinla,  Mary- 
lan<l.  North  Central:  .South  Dakota.  NVisoon.-iin,  Minnesota,  Illinois.  Iowa.  .Michigan,  Indwna,  Ohio,  Nebrask.i,  K;»[isas.  West  Vir^mia.  Kentucky.  Missouri.  South 
Centnil:  Tennessee.  .Alabama.  Umisiana.  .Mi.v-ii.ssippi.  Te.v:iS,  Arkansas,  (Jkluhoma.  Kocky  Mountain;  Colorado,  Montana.  Wyotnicg.  L'tah,  Nevada,  Aritona,  New 
Mexico.    Pacitlc  uuast:  Wasfaington,  Oregon.  Caliiomia. 
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The  outROinp  shipments  from  the  two  counties  mentioned 
for  the  year  1939  included  the  following: 

Carloads 
Agricultural  prcxlucts: 

Onion.'; 1.  632 

Sugar  beets 2.037 

Potatoes 1,511 

Peas 416 

Lettuce 720 

Fruit 662 

Seed 170 

Miscellaneous 204 

Total 7.352 

Livestock : 

Cattle   623 

Hogs 416 

Sheep   553 

Miscellaneous 113 

Total 1.705 

Dalrv  and  poultry  products: 

Butter 168 

Pow(3ered  milk 184 

Poultry   and  eggs 40 

Total 392 

RECLAMATION    PROJECTS    SHOtJLD    BE    SPEEDILY    COMPLETED 

The  Nation  will  need  the  food  supplies  from  reclamation 
areas  in  event  of  an  emergency  caused  by  drought  or  war, 
otherwise  we  will  again  be  unable  to  provide  proper  food  for 
our  civilian  population  and  be  forced  to  look  to  foreign  lands 
for  food  for  our  armed  forces,  "nie  Nation  needs  the  great 
markets  of  the  West  in  peacetime  to  assist  in  maintaining  our 
domestic  economy  and  in  paying  the  tremendous  costs  of 
our  defense  program.  The  Nation  must  not  neglect  as  a 
preparedness  measure  to  assure  itself  of  an  adequate  food 
supply,  otherwise  our  great  armament  secured  at  such  heaxy 
cost  will  \x  useless. 

In  this  crisis  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  great  natural 
resource.  I.  therefore,  ask  that  the  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  conservation  of  water  and  power  be  con- 
tinued to  the  full  extent  of  use  of  every  dollar  directly  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  that  additional  funds  be  allotted 
from  defense  appropriations  in  such  amounts  as  will  enable 
the  Bureau  to  speedily  build  the  projects  needed  to  complete 
the  water  .^^upply  for  lands  already  imder  cultivation  in  the 
West  and  Great  Plains  areas. 


Kooscvelt's  Third-Term  Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I  OF  OREGON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,       MOTtday.  July  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   PORTLAND    (OREO  )    JOURNAL 


velt  renominated.  As  the  preprlmary  campalpn  ran  on.  Pre«:d~nt 
Roosevelt  did  nothing  to  Indicate,  as  S.-nator  Biuuuxr  was  per- 
mitted to  declare  Tuesday  night,  that  he  the  President.  "Sias 
never  had  and  has  net  today  any  desire  or  purpcse  to  continue  in 
the  office  of  President,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  cClce  or  to  be 
nominated  by  the  convention  for  that  offlce  "  However,  by  his 
silence  Roosevelt  gave  consent  to  the  mcvement  in  his  behalf 
Thus  more  than  four-flfths  cf  the  delegates  went  to  Chicago  In- 
structed for  Rccscvelt  H.s  eleventh-hour  declaration,  which 
Senator  Bakklxt  also  was  permitted  to  disclose,  that  "all  cf  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  are  free  to  vote  for  any  candidate"  was, 
Ir.deed.  an  empty  phrase 

Stripped  of  all  window  dressing  President  Roosevelt,  by  indirec- 
tion, sought  and  secured  for  the  third  time  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation which  4  years  a::o  and  8  years  ago  he  won  by  direct  methods. 

During  his  two  terms  Roosevelt  has  bowled  over  precedent  at  will 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  bold  attempt  to  bnng  the  Supreme 
Court  within  the  tpell  of  tiie  New  Deal  by  congressional  action. 
He  now  challenges  the  150-year-old  tradition  against  the  third 
term,  an  unwritten  law  of  the  Demccratlc  Party  since  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Time  will  determine  the  importance  which  the 
people  will  attach  to  the  third-term  issue 

Determined  opposition  to  the  third  term  compelled  Vice  President 
Garner  to  enter  the  race  months  ago  He  knew  it  was  a  futile  quest, 
but  so  strongly  does  he  disagree  with  certain  trends  of  the  New  Deal 
that  a.";  he  nears  the  close  of  two  score  years  of  public  service  he  felt 
It  his  duty  to  so  go  on  record. 

Determined  opposition  to  the  third  term  llkewL«:e  drove  Postmaster 
Gtneral  Farley  off  the  Roosevelt  reservation  The  White  House 
Juggernaut,  which  owes  much  to  Jim  Parley,  ruthlessly  ran  him 
down.  However,  Farley  comes  out  of  the  convention  stronger  than 
he  went  Into  it.  He  kept  the  faith.  Loyalties  are  not  something 
to  be  bandied  about  even  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Senator  Wheeleh's  withdrawal  from  the  Presidential  nomination 
Wednesday  afternoon,  after  taking  a  fling  at  the  Roosevelt -con- 
trolled coiiventlon.  by  no  means  sounds  a  note  of  harmony.  It 
may  indicate  a  third-term  defection. 

Roosevelt's  apparently  overwhelming  convention  victory  Is  like 
an  apple  with  a  worm  in  it;  all  is  not  as  rosy  as  appears  on  the 
surface.  The  entire  procedure  smacks  too  much  of  regimentation 
and  overweening  personal  ambition. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  therein  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Portland  'Oreg.)  Journal  of  July  18,  1940.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

ROOSEVELT  S    THIRD    TERM     NOMINATION    MUCH    LIKE    AN     APPLE    WITH     A 
V^ORM    IN    it;     all    NOT    AS    ROSY    AS    APPEARS    ON    SURFACE 

The  nomination  of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact  His  running  mate  will  be  selected  today  and  the 
campaign  will  be  on. 

On  the  surface  the  apparent  unanimity  of  Roosevelt's  selection 
augurs  well,  but  does  It? 

The  people  will  not  b°  gullible  enough  to  .'^wallow  the  draft. 
Long  before  the  convention  assembled  It  was  known  that  more 
than  800  delegates  were  pledged  to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt. 
For  months  delegates  were  In  the  course  of  belectlon.  State  by 
State,  by  convention  and  by  primary  election  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  States  the  rank  and  file  of  Democracy  wanted  Roo»e- 


Why  Willkie  Got  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  (S.  C.)  STATE 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  a  very  interesting  and  timely  edi- 
torial carried  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  paper  of  July  25. 
1940,  entitled  "Why  Willkie  Got  It." 

This  item  is  particularly  appropriate  in  that  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  pick  up  any  paper  from  day  to  day  without 
reading  headlines,  "Wendell  Willkie,"  referring  to  everything 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  the  actual  man  as  he  is. 

Of  course,  this  is  done  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cover 
up  the  main  issue — that  is,  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  Power  Trusts  of  the  country — with  the  hope  that  the 
people  may  be  induced  to  vote  for  Willkie  as  he  was  when  he 
was  washing  dishes  and  driving  cattle  through  the  pasture, 
and  before  he  became  connected  with  the  Power  Trusts  and 
Wall  Street. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  of  July  25,  1940) 

WHY    WILLKIE   COT   TT 

After  reading  many  accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  the 
State  concludes  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Willkie  was  due  to  these 
causes : 

First.  The  absence  of  any  other  strong  Republican  candidate. 

Second.  The  appeal  of  Mr   Willkie  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Third  Tlie  smartest  publicity  drivp  ever  put  on  by  and  for  any 
candidate.  A  score  or  more  of  the  top  advertising  and  public- 
relations  men  were  empl*  ved  by  or  affiliated  with  the  WUlkle  pre- 
convention  campaign.  They  -set  the  stage  perfectly.  They  played 
down  the  blg-buslness  connections  of  th^lr  man  and  played  up  hi* 
peisonality.  including  unprtsstd  pants  ni.d  uncombed  hair.  When 
a  Morgan  partner  appeared  too  active  In  behalf  cf  Mr.  WUlkle,  these 
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pu*)llclty  and  advertising  men  hung  a  screen  between  him  and  the 
public.    A  wonderful  Job  of  pressure  selling. 

These  pressure  sellers,  being  a  little  alarmed  when  people  began 
to  'alk  about  the  resemblance  of  the  telegraph  campaign  to  former 
lobbying  efforts  by  big  utilities,  began  to  deny  they  planned  It  that 
way  These  tens  of  thoiisands  of  obscmre  grass  rooters  Just  hap- 
pened to  stnd  those  tens  of  thousands  of  telegrams  to  the  non- 
WiUkie  delegates,  even  before  It  was  generally  known  which  were 
the  WlUkie  and  which  ttie  non-Willkie  men. 

And— this  Is  Interesting — the  grass  rooters  knew  the  {jreclse 
names,  the  hotel  addresses,  and  even  the  room  numbers  of  the  non- 
Will  kle  delegates. 

The  pressure  sellers  haven't  explained  yet  how  small-town  mer- 
chants and  little  ftuTners  In  Kansas  happened  to  know  the  room 
numbers  of  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  but  they  still  say  the 
telegraph  campaign  was  spontaneous. 


Youghiogheny  Watershed  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CONNELLSVTT.I.K   (PA.)    DIGEST 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  including  an  editorial  from  the 
Connellsville  Digest  by  the  editor,  Michael  Pryce.  I  wish  to 
say  that  tl-ie  United  States  Army  engineers  are  now  well  on 
their  way  in  the  construction  of  this  $9,000,000  multi-purpose 
dam.  which  is  being  constructed  between  Confluence,  Pa.,  and 
Somerfield.  Pa.,  on  the  "Ycugh"  River. 

The  first  contract  for  the  tunnel  was  let  and  the  work  is 
well  under  way.  The  second  contract  is  about  to  be  let. 
The  purchasing  of  the  land  that  will  be  covered  by  the  dam 
is  progressing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Pryce,  in  his  editorial,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  that  the  dam  will  cover  is 
$417,000,  which  will  be  just  about  as  much  as  1  year's  value 
to  the  counties  and  people  living  within  the  "Yough"  water- 
shed after  the  dam  is  completed.  In  other  words,  the  Army 
engineers  estimate  that  the  values  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
pjeople  in  the  watershed  and  those  receiving  benefits  from  the 
watershed  will  average  $500,000  each  year  after  the  dam  is 
completed. 

After  the  dam  is  completed  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  with 
this  dam  Just  as  it  was  with  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  A 
group  of  men  in  Somerset  County  who  style  themselves  as 
leaders  and  opponents  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  were 
bitter  in  their  protests  against  building  the  turnpike.  For 
10  years  before  the  turnpike  was  finsdly  started  they  were 
protesting  against  it.  During  the  campaign  for  governor  in 
1938  they  campaigned  on  the  plank  that  if  Cjovemor  James 
was  elected  they  would  stop  the  foolish  thing  of  building  the 
turnpike.  But  what  happened?  After  James  was  inaugu- 
rated he  thought  he  would  not  let  them  complete  the  turnpike, 
although  it  was  not  costing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  single 
penny  because  the  Federal  P.  W.  A.  and  the  Federal  R.  F.  C. 
furnished  all  the  money  to  build  the  turnpike — but  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  give  certain  grants  and  titles,  and  so 
forth.  Suffice  to  say  that  after  different  agencies  pointed  out 
to  Governor  James  the  wisdom  of  building  this  turnpike  he 
gave  in  and  in  a  short  time  was  converted  to  the  advantages  of 
same  and  is  now  himself,  we  understand,  advocating  run- 
ning the  turnpike  on  to  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  group  in  Somerset  County  who  3  years  ago — yes 
2  years  ago— opposed  the  building  of  the  turnpike,  they  are 
the  ones  now  who,  if  you  were  to  shut  down  the  turnpike, 
would  be  out  in  protest  against  shutting  it.  Many  of  the 
same  protestors  when  work  started  went  after  jobs  and  posi- 
tions in  construction  work  that  would  enable  them  to  make 
some  money  out  of  the  building  of  the  highway,  and  they 


succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny Watershed.  When  this  $9,000,000  multipurpose  dam 
is  built,  these  protestors  will  be  the  ones  who  will  be  looking 
for  the  avenues  that  the  dam  creates  wherein  they  can  make 
some  money. 

The  United  States  Army  engineers  know  what  they  are 
doing  at  all  times  when  it  comes  to  building  dams  and  con- 
serving water,  and  so  forth.  This,  the  Youph  Dam.  is  the  place 
they  list  as  being  the  outstanding  dam  of  all  the  flood  contiol 
and  other  dams  being  built  on  the  upper  Ohio.  Drive  down  to 
Taggert  Dam  in  West  Virginia  some  Sunday  and  see  what  is 
taking  place  there.  That  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what 
will  take  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Youghiogheny  multi- 
purpose dam  4.  5.  or  6  years  from  now. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Connellsville   (Pa.)    Digest) 

"FHOSTT      sons      of      THUNDFH  '      ARE      ALL      WET      ON      PROTEST      AGAINST 
YOnCHIOGHENT    RIVER    DAM 

A  group  of  "Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder"  over  In  Somerset  County 
have  protested  the  flood-control  dam  on  the  Youghiogheny  River 
below  Somerfield  as  an  un^ecessar^•  waste  of  mllMons  of  dcllar.s 

They  short-sightedly  object  to  acquisition  of  land  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  which  has  an  assessed  valuation,  they 
claim  of  $417,000.  They  fear  that  the  acquisition  of  this  lajid  will 
prove  a  loss  to  Somerset  County  and  eventually  cause  an  lncrea.se 
In  taxes 

The  Somerset  County  farmers  fail  to  see  that  $417,000  will  be 
dumped  into  the  laps  of  owners  of  land,  not  now  cl  very  great 
value  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  They  fall  to  see  that  adja- 
cent lands  will  be  benefited  materially  by  the  large  body  of  water 
that  will  be  created  They  fail  to  uike  into  consideration  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  and  houses  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State  and 
Government,  will  buy  other  lands  and  erect  modern  homes  and 
farm  building  of  much  ert^ater  value  than  now  exists  The  Som- 
erset County  protesters  are  nearsighted.  They  fall  to  see  that  by 
the  creation  of  the  Youghiogheny  lake  that  thousands  of  summer 
tourists  are  going  to  be  attracted  that  way  and  that  iiundreds  of 
cottages  will  dot  the  banks  of  the  new  inland  ocean  and  that  the 
valuation  of  thesr  alone  will  Increase  Somerset's  tax  revenue 
several  times  as  much  as  they  fear  will  be  lost  In  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  dam. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  Dam  will  make  Somerset  County  Im- 
provement of  the  watershed,  the  reclamation  of  rut-over  woodlnnds. 
and  reforestation  alone  will  eventually  Increase  the  land  valuation  In 
a  great  area  of  the  county  and  thereby  pay  a  good  portion  of  the 
taxes 

The  Somerset  County  Prmona  Grange,  apparently  has  not  checked 
the  loss  against  the  gain.  It  sees  but  one  thing  the  loss  of  property 
valuations,  estimated  at  $417,000.  and  steps  there.  Neither  has  the 
organization  taken  into  consideration  that  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  dollars  will  be  paid  to  Somerset  County  workmen  employed  on 
the  dam  project  These  fellow;  are  seeing  red  when  the  color  actu- 
ally is  green  The  grangeri.  because  of  their  blindness  to  the  march 
j   of  time,  appear  seifi-sh   in  their  attitude  to  the  cfimmunities  that 

suffer  big  losses  every  time  there  Is  an  abnormal  flood. 
I  Industrial  life  in  the  "Yough"  Valley  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
conservation  of  water  for  both  industrial  and  domestic  purposes, 
without  which  there  wculd  be  little  hope  of  attiacting  industry 
that  requires  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  good  water  The 
Youghiogheny  project  means  more  to  Conneli:^vllle  and  cc'i'imuni- 
tles  farther  down  the  river  than  prevention  at;.T.inst  flood  damage. 
It  will  be  Industry's  guaranty  of  a  con.stant  and  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water,  something  that  is  absolutely  nccc.-sary  iii  many  lines 
of  manufacture. 

The  whole  Youghiogheny  watershed  should  and  probably  will  be 

harnessed  when  the  entire  river  program  is  completed.     Then  Con- 

i    nellsvillc  and  the  'Yough"  Valley  will  be  sitting  on  top  of  the  world. 

!   Somerset  Coimty  will  reap  big  benef\»s  from  those  w^ho  will  want  to 

spend  their  vacations  on  its  inland  lakes 


Thank  God  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Fillmore,  of 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  is  the  author  of  a  very  Inspiring  new  song 

i  entitled  "Thank  God  for  America."     The  first  edition  of  this 

i  song  was  issued  on  June  6.  1940,  accompanied  by  a  notice 
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stating  that  it  was  not  pubhshed  for  profit.    Since  then  there 
have  been  two  more  editions.    The  publisher's  notice  says: 

The  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
world,  a  truth  attested  by  abundant,  positive  evidence  We  have 
better  reasons  th.m  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation  for  real,  patri- 
otic pride      We  should  cherish  it  Jealously  and  cultivate  it  zealously. 

One  of  the  best  mediums  through  which  to  develop  this  real  kind 
of  patriotism  is  song  Here  is  a  new  patriotic  scnp.  Thank  God  for 
Amfrica.  that  undcublidly  will  come  to  rank  with  My  Country  Tis 
of  Thee,  with  .^mer:ca  the  Beautiful,  and  with  the  recent  God  Bless 
America  It  supplements  others  by  emphasizing  the  gratitude  which 
we  owe  to  God  for  His  many  blessings  to  us  It  will  meet  a  sincere 
response  from  the  soul  of  every  true  lover  of  our  Nation,  and  And  a 
hearty  expression  upon  their  lips. 

The  author  of  the  new  song  has  had  a  long  and  useful  life  of 
service,  having  pa.ssed  his  eightieth  milestone. 

In  these  times  of  grave  national  concern  over  the  safety  of 
our  revered  institutions  founded  on  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  man,  when  in  so  many  countries  of  the  world  liberty  is 
being  cru.shed  beneath  the  heels  of  desjxjtism  and  the  lights 
ol  Christianity  are  going  out,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  Thank 
God  for  America,  and  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Rkcord  the  words  of  Mr. 
F^lmore's  new  song,  as  follows: 

I 

Thank  God  for  America! 

The  good,  old  U.  S.  A. 
Thank  God  for  America! 

And  thank  Him  every  day. 
Refrain 

Ood  has  blessed  America 

With  all  things  fair  and  goM; 
We  will  show  our  gratitude 

By  living  as  we  should, 
n 

Thank  Ood  for  America! 

The  best  place  on  the  earth; 
Thank  God  for  America! 
The  land  of  highest  worth, 
in 
Thank  Ood  for  America! 

Sweet  land  of  liberty"; 
Thank  God  for  America! 
Whose  citizens  are  free. 

Refrain  {to  be  rung  after  last  stanza) 

God  will  bless  America, 

And  ble.ss  the  whole  world,  too, 
As  with  Him  America 

Unites  His  will  to  do. 

Encores 

Thank  God  for  America! 

Our  flag — red.  white,  and  blue. 
Thank  God  for  America! 

The  strong,  the  brave,  the  true. 

Thank  God  for  America! 

Bntli  human  and  divine. 
Thank  Ood  for  America! 

Cod  s  land  and  also  mine. 


It  Pays  To  Stay  Put 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHREVEPORT  (LA.)    JOURNAL 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  of 
the  Shreveport  Journal  of  July  20,  1940: 

(Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  of  July  20,  1940] 

rr   PATS   TO   STAT   PUT 

The  comparatively  new  State  of  Oklahoma  has  nine  Members  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  including  one  elected  from  the  State 
at  large,  and  any  one  oI  them  has  been  renominated  In  spite  of 


the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  any  sort  of  personal  campaign  Oq 
the  ether  hand,  the  nine  Congressmen  from  Oklahoma,  fcensin?  their 
duty  to  be  paramount,  stayed  on  the  Job  at  Washington  throughout 
the  campaign:  whatever  el?c*.ioneerlng  was  done  in  their  behalf. 
then,  wa*;  done  by  their  friends  There  was  plenty  of  oppostt.cn  m 
every  district,  and  no  less  a  figure  than  Air  all  a  Bill"  Murray  under- 
took to  grab  the  State-at-large  Job  of  Representative  Wnu,  Rocexs. 
but  the  voters  took  care  of  the  men  who  elected  to  "stay  put  "  Th« 
Oklahoma  congressional  dt legation  and  the  Democratic  voters  ot 
that  Commonwealth  are  tiuiiled  to  commendaiicn  and  to  ccn- 
gratvilaticus. 

Financing  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  W.  A    OVERHOLSER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times  before  this,  the  basic  foundation  for  true  na- 
tional defense  is  full  employment  of  our  people,  our  resoiu-ces, 
and  our  industrial  plant,  and  the  key  to  such  full  employment 
lies  in  a  system  of  national  finance  which  will  permit  expan- 
sion of  our  money  and  credit,  without  increasing  debt,  as 
production  expands. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Willis  Overholser,  appearing 
in  the  Waukegan  News-Sim.  will  carry  the  same  message,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  include  it  with  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Waukegan   (111.)   News-Sun  of  July  19.  l»40f 

Financing  Defense — Mixting  Ch.\nges  m  a  Changing  Wa«u> 

(By  Willis  A    Overholser) 

Several  weeks  ago  I  spoke  before  a  bankers'  association  on  the 
need  for  certain  changes  in  our  money  and  banking  systems  At 
the  time  the  public  press  was  full  of  reports  from  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  revealing  victory  alter  victory  in  favor  of  the  Germans. 
Alter  the  meeting  one  of  the  bankers  told  of  a  discussion  among 
a  group  of  people  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

He  related  that  the  possibility  of  Germany  going  to  war  was 
brought  up  during  the  discussion.  Some  elderly  banker,  who  was 
present,  spoke  up  saying:  "Germany  cant  go  to  war.  She  is 
bankrupt."  Afterward,  and  out  of  the  presence  of  the  gentlemsn 
who  had  made  this  remark,  some  woman  In  the  group  remarked 
In  substance  as  follows:  'I  have  traveled  quite  extensively  tiirough- 
out  Germany  and  the  other  countries  In  Europe  during  recent 
years  and  It  didnt  look  to  me,  from  what  I  saw,  as  though  Ger- 
many was  bankrupt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  appeared  to  be 
further  from  bankruptcy  than  the  other  countries  of  Europe.    Of 

course.   Mr.   Is  a   banker  and   knows  more  about   financial 

matters  than  I  do.  so  I  may  be  WTOng.  but  we  shall  wait  and  see 
what  happens."  The  banker  who  related  this  remarked  that  In 
view  of  the  German  victories,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies 
Which  she  had,  that  It  certainly  appeared  as  though  the  lady  was 
right  and  the  old  banker  was  wrong  In  the  respective  conclusions 
which  they  had  drawn. 

THE   COIJ)  STANDARD 

Measuring  things  by  the  old  standards,  the  old  banker  undoubt- 
edly was  correct  Germany  was  virtually  without  any  gold,  and  that 
means  bankruptcy  according  to  the  orthodox  views  of  International 
financing  But  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  antiquated  and 
deflationary  gold  standard  by  producing  a  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, an  increase  in  unemployment,  and  a  stopping  of  the  wheels 
of  progress.  Is  not  the  answer  to  our  modern  financial  needs.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  gold  standard  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  long  list  of  bankruptcies  of  the  past  15-yeap 
period.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  cry  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  articles  by  Harry 
Scherman  appearing  in  the  July  6  and  13.  1840.  Issues  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Both  every  advocate  and  every  opponent  of  the 
gold  standard  will  find  It  to  their  advantage  to  read  these  articles, 
although  I  wish  to  warn  the  reader  that  many  able  students  of  the 
subject  strongly  deny  many  of  Mr.  Scherman's  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  contained  In  the  second  article. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  are  endeavoring  to  embark  upon 
a  vast  program  for  defense.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  finance  an  adequate  defense  program.  In  that  connection 
the  question  also  arises  as  to  how  Germany,  a  supposedly  bankrupt 
nation,  financed  the  development  of  a  more  powerful  war  machine 
than  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  were  regarded  as 
being  In  better  Onanclai  circumstances. 
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The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  other  nations  of  Eurojje,  like 
us  kept  on  trying  to  adjust  their  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption to  their  outmoded  financial  systems.  Instead  of  adjusting 
their  flnanclal  systems  to  their  productive  and  consumptive  ca- 
pacities and  to  their  distribution  needs.  Hitler,  It  appears,  made 
these  adjustments,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  It 
mu?t  be  done  Just  exactly  In  the  way  that  he  did  It  for  It  to  be 
done  successfully.  Certainly  a  dictatorship  Is  no  essential  part  of 
the  making  of  the  needed  adjustments,  unless  through  our  apathy 
we  fall  to  work  them  out  until  a  dictatorship  is  upon  us 

Dr  H.  R.  Pack,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  who  traveled  In  Germany 
prior  to  the  war  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  question.  In 
a  recent  article,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  financed 
the  elimination  of  unemployment  and  the  development  of  its  war 
machine  through  the  actual  exercise  of  powers  conferred  upon  our 
American  Congress  under  article  I.  section  8,  clause  5,  of  our  Con- 
stitution, stated  among  other  things: 

"As  a  progressive  nation,  we  usually  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
technical  development,  scientific  discoveries,  military  strategems, 
cr  other  "darn  tricks,"  such  as  Mr.  Churchill  referred  to  recently, 
when  they  come  from  Germany  or  any  other  nation.  Just  as  the 
Germans  are  not  fools  enough  to  refuse  to  accept  progress  where 
they  find  It.  We  have  even  permitted  ourselves  to  move  strongly, 
under  the  Roosevelt  regime.  In  the  direction  of  regimentation.  State 
Interference  with  private  economic  life,  emergency  powers,  etc... 
similar  to  Nazi  Germany.  Strangely,  however,  we  have  moved 
heaven  and  hell  In  order  not  to  adopt  Hitler's  flnanclal  technique, 
which  actually  Is  the  source  of  Germany's  amazing  economic  rise 
and  increasing  power." 

nNANCING     COMPARED 

similarly,  the  monthly  newspaper.  Money,  has  stated  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  thln^.  In  its  July  editorial : 

"Adolf  Hitler  learned  early  the  power  and  possibilities  of  free 
money  to  release  an  abundance  of  war  material  and  equipment. 
His  teachers  were  Peder,  in  his  own  movement,  the  British  expert, 
Arthur  Kitson.  and  the  German  economist,  Silvio  Gesell.  When 
he  rose  to  power.  Hitler  was  a.s  keen  on  application  as  he  was  quick 
to  learn.  He  soon  saved  all  the  waste  of  unemployment  to  use  in 
production  of  planes,  tanks,  munitions,  for  the  world  war  to  come. 
These  cost  the  Germans  nothing  since  the  labor  went  to  waste, 
anvway. 

•In^contrast.  take  the  case  of  Paul  Renaud.  last  civil  Premier  of 
Prance,  former  Pinance  Minister,  who  always  kept  on  his  desk  Ger- 
man marks  of  the  Inflationary  period.  When  monetary  reformers 
came  to  plead  with  the  Pinance  Minister  for  free  money  to  create 
arms  to  meet  Germany,  they  were  shown  the  worthless  German 
money,  warned  that  Hitlers  money  system  would  never  work. 
Renaud  was  confident  to  the  last  that  only  'sound'  money  could 
save  Prance.     •      •      • 

"With  her  djrlng  gasp,  Prance  begged  lor  1,000  planes,  at  once. 
The  request  was  thought  preposterous.  Yet  Henry  Pcrd  can  make 
1.000  planes  a  day.  One  day's  work  at  one  American  factory  could 
have  kept  life  in  Prance.  But  planes  cost  a  lot,  so  we  have  not 
made  them.    The  money  system  makes  us  stingy. 

"Prance  is  gone.  •  •  •  History  will  say:  They  refused  to  mone- 
tize their  vast  resources,  put  their  unemployed  to  work,  and  so 
create  the  spirit  and  the  means  of  resistance;  these  great  empires 
fell  because  they  could  not  learn  the  power  of  debt-free  money  nor 
use  It  for  their  own  defense  and  security.    •    •     • 

"Hitler  geared  money  issuance  to  unemployment,  stopped  Issu- 
ance when  all  were  employed.  Good  enough,  though,  there  may  be 
better  standards  of  Issuance  * 

Djnamlc  America,  speaking  In  a  similar  vein  In  lU  July  Issue,  has 
also  stated,  among  other  tblngs: 

"The  common  people  of  Prance  can  thank  their  banker-politicians 
for  their  present  plight.  And  the  same  is  true  of  England.  England 
did  not  prepare  herself  adequately  for  the  present  war  t>ecause  she 
measured  preparedness  In  terms  of  pounds  and  shillings  Instead  of 
airplanes,  tanks,  ships,  and  munitions. 

•  Reactionaries  everywhere,  trying  to  conceal  their  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  break-down  of  peace  and  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  are  attempting  to  shift  the  blame.  •  •  •  It 
was  the  totally  Irresponsible  position  of  the  Prench  financiers  who 
under  the  leadership  of  Bonnet  held  Prance  fast  to  a  gold  standard 
for  years  alter  other  nations  had  abandoned  It,  and  thereby  bring- 
ing on  deflation  and  depression  In  Prance.  If  one  wants  to  find  the 
real  'fifth  column'  of  Prance,  one  can  readily  find  it  in  the  count- 
inghouses  in  the  flr^anclal  districts  of  Prance. 

"The  democratic  peoples  of  Prance  and  England  are  deserving  of 
a  better  fate. than  to  be  crushed  under  the  heels  of  a  brutal  megalo- 
maniac But,  unlortunately  lor  these  millions  ol  victims  ol  Nazi 
aggression,  neither  the  Prench  nor  English  people  were  able  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  financial  system  which  hastened  the  process 
of  their  destruction.  We  in  America  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  English  and  Prench." 

W^hether  you  agree  with  all  of  the  implications  contained  in  the 
foregoing  statements  Is  not  Important.  It  is  Important  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  resist  needed  changes  and 
adjustments.  If  we  attempt  such  resistance  then  sometime  some- 
thing or  somebody  will  sweep  aside  otir  most  treasured  possessions. 
It  Is  the  law  of  a  changing  universe. 

God  bless  America!  May  she  be  saved  from  the  stupidity  ol 
reactionary  resistance  to  the  fulfillment  of  modem  needs. 
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Roosevelt  Moves  Toward  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29,  1940 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ex- 
international  banker  Fuehrer  Roosevelt's  third-term  "blitz- 
krieg" is  a  major  move  to  establish  a  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States. 

Laboring  under  delusions  and  hallucinations,  Stalin  be- 
lieves that  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  capable  of  ruhne 
Soviet  Russia.  Hitler  has  delusions  and  hallucinations  that 
he  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  capable  of  ruling  Germany, 
Mussolini  has  delusions  and  hallucinations  that  he  is  the  only 
person  in  the  world  capable  of  ruling  Italy.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  the  ex-international  banker  New  Deal 
fuehrer,  has  delusions  and  hallucinations  that  he  is  the  only 
person  in  the  world  capable  of  ruling  the  United  States. 
Should  Fuehrer  Rcosevelt's  third-term  "blitzkrieg"  be  success- 
ful, the  world  will  then  have  another  added  to  the  long  list 
of  dictators  on  horseback. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the  House  I  Incorporate  tho 
following  exceptionally  fine  editorial  appearing  in  Father 
Coughlin's  July  29.  1940.  issue  of  Social  Justice. 

RESTTLTS    OF   THT    THIRD    TERM 

Most  beneficial  for  America  will  the  third-term  nomination  of 
Mr    Roosevelt  prove  to  be. 

The  veil  of  secrecy  and  of  hypocrisy  has  now  been  removed. 
The  lust  for  power  and  self-perpetuation  has  been  exhibited 
In  nominating  Mr   Roosevelt  for  a  thud  term,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic    Convention — comF>osed     of    Jobholders    predominantly — has 
gone  on  record  lor  several  things : 

First,  it  has  voted  democracy  out  of  existence,  a^i  far  as  it  wa.s  able. 

Second,  it  has  voted  for  a  dictatorship  dominated  by  public 
servants  and  pork-barrel  munchers 

Third,  it  has  destroyed  the  old-time  Jeffersonlan  IDemocratic 
Party. 

And  all  this  at  the  expense  of  honesty,  forthrlghtness  and 
decency. 

Honesty  was  ash-canned  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation after  having  protested  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Porthrightness  was  discredited  thrctigh  the  activities  of  Hopkins, 
Ickes.  Kelly.  Hague,  and  the  rteam-roller  politicians  who  attempted 
to  practice  deceit  upon  the  listening  public,  as  they  rigged  every 
movement  of  the  convention. 

Decency  was  decapitated  In  the  manifestation  of  rowdyism,  vul- 
garity, sovletlsm.  and  intemperance  which  characterized  the  con- 
vention 

If  the  American  people  want  the  perpetuation  of  a  gang  of  Job 
holders  under  the  regency  of  a  power-mad  politician,  that  Is  the 
business  of  the  American  people. 

And  l£  all  this  democracy? 

Is  all  this  identified  with  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  liberties  which  they  safeguarded? 

Social  Justice  dije^  not  think  so.  We  boUeve  that  the  decent 
element  amongst  the  millions  of  Democrats  of  America  w;ll  re- 
sent being  hoodwinked,  lied  to.  yelled  at  by  sewer  superintendents, 
and  steam  rollcred  by  party  politicians. 

This  decent  element,  with  Cajiter  Glass.  Millard  Ttdings,  Vice 
President  Garner,  and  a  host  of  others  will  put  patriotism  above 
decadent  partyisni.  preferring  to  risk  the  destiny  of  America  to  the 
guidance  of  Wendell  WiUkie. 

Nothing  more  disgraceful  ever  occurred  at  any  national  conven- 
tion than  the  imposition  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  upon  the  electorate 
of  America. 

If  Henry  Wallace  were  only  a  dreamer,  an  idealist,  and  a  political 
stooge,  one  could  afford  to  be  silent. 

More  than  all  that,  he  has  proven  to  be  a  destructlonlst  of  the 
worst  possible  type. 

It  was  under  hl.s  Jurisdiction  that  thousands  of  pigs  were  scuttled. 

It  was  under  his  jurisdiction  that  thou.sands  of  fruit-bearing 
acres  were  plowed  under. 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  a  great  portion  of  our  population 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation:  all  thi.«  at  a  time  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  more  concerned  with  raising  prices  than  with  alle- 
viating the  hunger  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Yc.:.:  all  this  at  a  time  when  Henry  Wallace  was  busy  Importing 
foodstufls  from  abroad  to  the  disparagement  of  the  markets  at 
home. 
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The  nominations  of  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  this  Nation.  It  gives  a  clear- 
cut  opportunity  to  the  American  people  to  decide  between  dic- 
tatorship and  democracy,  Inefflclency  and  efficiency,  panyism  and 
patriotism,  war  and  peace,  depression  and  prosperity. 

It  was  ironical  to  hear  the  Job  holders  In  the  Chicago  Stadium 
sing  God  Bless  America  after  having  poniarded  the  real  blessings 
which  are  identified  with  America. 

It  were  more  appropriate  had  they  substituted  for  those  words, 
"God  help  America." 

As  for  the  platform  written  by  the  Job  holders  and  their  delegates, 
pay  no  heed  to  it. 

Platfonn.s  are  written — as  Is  history  oftentimes — to  be  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  truth. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  on  the  Implied  promise  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

Franklin  Roo.'^evelt  desires  to  be  reelected  for  the  moral  certainty 
01  getting  us  into  war. 

His  deed.s  for  the  past  7  years  speak  more  eloquently  than  all  the 
unctuous  words  which  are  crammed  into  his  platform. 

I  also  incorporate  the  following  article,  entitled  "Daily 
Worker,"  appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  Social  Justice  which 
refers  to  the  activities  of  Stalin's  Communist  agents  now 
operating  in  the  United  States: 

"dailt  worker" 

The  Dally  Worker.  Jewlsh-Commxinlst  sheet,  prints  the  following 
in  its  edition  of  July  15: 

"A  powerful  drive  to  force  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investi- 
gate Father  Coiighlln  and  the  Ciu-lstian  Front  as  the  real  fifth 
column'  in  America  will  be  launched  with  a  monster  mass  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  July  31.  at  Manhattan  Center.  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  Outstanding  leaders  from  all  walks  of  Amer- 
ican life  will  address  the  meeting  which  is  being  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jewish  People's  Committee. 

"Rabbi  Moses  Miller,  national  president  of  the  Jewish  People's 
Conunlttee.  today  Issued  the  following  statement  on  the  meeting: 

'•  "The  acquittal  verdict  in  the  trial  of  the  14  Christian  Fronters, 
followed  by  Father  Coughlins  anti-Semitic  incitement,  has  been 
greeted  as  a  green-Ught  signal  by  the  anti-Semitic  forces  which  are 
daily  growing  b<ilder  Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  only  a  powerful  and  determined  demand  can 
force  the  Department  of  Justice  to  act.  The  people  must  raise 
their  voices  now  From  one  end  of  America  to  the  other  the  cry 
must  ring  out :  Investigate  Coughlln  now!  Smash  the  anti-Semites, 
the  real  "fifth  column"  in  America!' 

"Support  of  the  meeting  has  already  been  pledged  by  large  num- 
bers of  trade  unions  and  other  progressive  organizations  which 
have  set  about  rallying  their  membership  to  attend  the  mass  meeting 
In  the  largest  numbers 

"Tickets  for  the  meeting  will  be  sold  at  25  cents  each  in  order 
to  insure  the  largest  possible  attendance.  Tickets  will  be  put  on 
sale  on  Tuesday  and  can  be  purchased  directly  from  the  Jewish 
People's  Committee  at  1133  Broadway,  room  1427." 

The  date  of  July  31  is  very  important  to  all  persons  living  in 
New  York.  Brooklyn.^tc. 

The  meeting  is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish 
People's  Comnilltee,  a  radical  organization  notorious  for  Its  "red" 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that  Fuehrer  Roosevelt  on 
November  16.  1933.  extended  recognition  to  Fuehrer  Stalin's 
bloody  red  butcher  government  in  Moscow,  and  on  many 
occasions  sent  congratulatory  communications  on  Its  birth- 
day anniversaries. 

The  New  Deal  administration  in  Washington  was  so  im- 
pressed with  communism  as  preached  and  practiced  in 
Moscow  that  shortly  thereafter  it  commenced  to  advocate, 
effectuate,  and  emulate  the  planned  economy  of  the  Soviet 
conception  of  regimented  bureaucratic  autocracy.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  early  1934,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  aviation  expert,  Mr.  Anthony  H.  S.  Fokker.  before  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  Investigating  the  Munitions  In- 
dustry, Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt  made  a  deal  with  Fokker  to  sell 
the  Communist  Russian  Government  50  Douglas  military 
airplanes  of  Lockheed  make.  Mr.  Fokker's  testimony  re- 
vealed that  the  agreement  which  he  signed  with  Mr.  Elliott 
Roosevelt  was  a  special  agreement  for  the  sale  of  these  planes 
to  Russia,  and  when  questioned  concerning  why  he  had 
signed  an  agreement  for  such  a  large  commission  of  $500,000 
to  Mr,  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  $500,000  to  himself.  Mr.  Fokker 
explained  that  he  had  not  felt  that  the  prices  which  it  was 
proposed  to  charge  the  Russians  for  these  50  military  planes 
were  at  all  reasonable  and.  in  fact,  he  had  thought  them 
notably  excessive,  but  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Elliott  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  associate.  Mr.  Siratton, 


that  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt  had  enough  influence  with  the 
Export -Import  Bank  and  the  Russian  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion, then  in  this  country,  to  swing  the  deal  at  that  excessive 
price. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  the  son  of  our  New  Deal 
President,  is  truly  a  great  liberal — liberal  when  It  comes  to 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  in  order  to  make  money  for 
himself.  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt  proposed,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Export -Import  Bank,  to  raid  our  almost  bankrupt  Fed- 
eral Treasury  of  millions  of  dollars  to  hand  to  Soviet  Russia 
for  the  purchase  of  50  Douelas  military  airplanes  from  him- 
self and  his  associate.  Mr.  Fokker.  each  of  whom  was  to  re- 
ceive S500.000  commission  on  the  deal. 

In  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
our  country's  national  defense  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a 
thorough  congre.ssional  investigation  of  all  foreign  and  do- 
mestic military  airplane  purchases  in  the  United  States  since 
the  New  Deal  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  have  had  control  of 
our  Federal  Government. 


Democratic  Central  Committee  Proposes  Sufifrage 

Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29.  1940 


RESOLUTION   OFFERED  BY  MALCOLM   S    McCONIHE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cormection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  which  was  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
central  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  on  May  13,  1940. 

The  Honorable  Malcolm  S.  McConihe.  national  Demo- 
cratic committeeman  for  the  District,  offered  the  resolution 
which  was  passed  unanimously.  Prom  this  action  came  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  by  Melvin  D.  Hildreth.  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  central  committee,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Chicago  and  did  excellent  work  as  a  member  of 
the  platform  committee  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

I  have  received  from  Walter  F.  Bramhall,  secretary  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  central  committee,  the  resolution, 
which  Is  as  follows: 

Resolution  Proposing  Distwct  or  Colombia  Plank 

Whereas  the  {XJlltlcal  status  of  the  over  half  a  million  resldenta 
cf  the  District  Is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  a  democratic  government.  In  that  they  are  taxed  by  the 
Nation  but  denied  any  participation  In  the  Nation's  councils,  a  con- 
dition as  unfair  and  obnoxious  today  as  in  the  days  of  the  fore- 
fathers; and 

Whereas  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  population  exceeding 
each  of  eight  of  the  States,  and  a  jxipulation  of  voting  age  in  excess 
Of  each  of  10  States,  bears  all  the  burdens  of  national  citizenship 
including  the  payment  of  national  taxes  and  the  bearing  of  arms  in 
the  country's  defense;  and 

Whereas  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  District  citizens  paid  Into  the 
United  States  Treasury  $27,660,524  In  Federal  Internal  revenue  taxes 
toward  the  support  of  the  National  Government,  which  was  greater 
than  tht  payment  by  each  of  24  States  and  more  than  the  combined 
payments  of  9  States,  which  9  States  were  represented  In  the  Con- 
gress by  18  Senators  and  18  Representatives,  and  will  have  36 
Presidential  electors;  and 

Whereas  such  un-American  conditions  prevailing  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  violative  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  In  conflict  with  our  Iwst  American  traditions:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  and  desire  of  the  Democratic  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  delegates  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  to  be  convened  In  Chicago  on  July  15, 
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1940.  shall  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  the  convention  Itself  to  Insert  the  following  plank 
In  the  forthcoming  National  Democratic  platform: 

'DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

'We  favor  granting  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
voting  representation  in  the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
electoral  college." 

What's  Ahead  for  the  Farmer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  COMMISSIONERS,  SECRETARIES.  AND  DIRECTORS 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious  as  are  the  international 
problems  which  confront  this  Congress,  we  must  not  permit 
concern  with  foreign  affairs  to  blot  out  our  responsibility  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  many  domestic  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  plague  and  perplex  America.  Of  vital  imp)ortance 
among  these  unsolved  domestic  problems  is  the  development 
of  a  long-range  farm  program  to  provide  something  more 
than  bare  sustenance  incomes  for  our  American  fanners  and 
to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  farm  families  once  again 
so  they  can  receive  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop.  Our  farmers 
are  entitled  to  a  program  enabling  them  to  look  forward  to 
earning  enough  profits  on  the  farm  during  the  active  periods 
of  their  life  so  that  when  old  age  comes  they  will  have  put 
aside  enough  to  move  to  town  and  retire,  as  used  to  be  the 
accepted  American  custom  for  the  typical  American  farmer. 

Because  the  farm  problem  Is  of  such  basic  Importance  to 
our  whole  recovery  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries,  and 
Directors  of  Agrictilture  at  their  convention  held  in  Dead- 
wood.  S.  Dak.,  July  19,  1940.  These  men  represent  a  variety 
of  parties  and  a  highly  significant  block  of  farm  States,  and 
so  it  occurs  to  me  that  their  unanimous  observations  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body  who  are  working 
to  secure  equity,  parity,  and  justice  for  the  American  farmer. 
These  oflBclals  are  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  of  their 
respective  States  and  their  findings  reflect  a  wide  cross  sec- 
tion of  farm  sentiment  regardless  of  political  affiliation  or 
place  of  residence.  The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
lair  chance  and  a  square  deal  and  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  before  perfecting  a  permanent  program  by  which 
farming  can  again  become  profitable  In  this  country. 

DECIJUtATIOIf  or  PRINCn»lJCS  SET  rOBTH  BT  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSO- 
CIATION or  THE  COMMISSIONEKS,  SECRETABIES,  AND  DIUECTORS  Or 
AGRICtn-TURB  JUI-T    19.    1940,   AT  DEADWOOD,   S.   DAK. 

We  reafBrm  our  faith  in  the  American  system  of  government  as 
the  surest  foundation  of  true  progress,  sound  social  security,  and 
permanent  general  welfare  We  must  have  tolerance  and  under- 
standing among  all  groups  of  people.  We  are  opposed  to  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government.  We  believe  in  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. We  believe  that  the  xinsolved  problems  here  are  even 
mere  threatening  to  democracy  and  the  public  than  any  European 
dictator.  We  believe  a  well-balanced  domestic  economy  is  our 
strongest  first  line  of  defense.  We  laelleve  our  Nation  must  stand 
ready  to  protect  all  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  useful  pur- 
suits and  Inveatments  so  long  as  these  investments  are  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  these  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
also  urge  that  the  United  States  Fleet  and  the  United  States  flag 
will  never  follow  American  investors  into  foreign  countries  We 
believe  that  by  taking  the  profits  out  of  war  we  will  do  much  to 
lessren  the  posslbUlty  of  our  engaging  in  it. 

Effective  organization  of  our  military  and  economic  defenses  are 
the  outstanding  problemis  of  our  Nation  in  these  trying  times  that 
lie  ahead.  Partisanship  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  these 
vital  questions.  In  a  world  of  armed  totalitarian  states  our  people 
will  and  must  be  called  upon  to  make  rapid  and  radical  revaluations, 
a  readaption  of  their  mental  habits.    Democracy  muit  now  meet  the 


acid  test.  It  1<;  for  us  the  people  who  are  privileged  to  be  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic  to  prove  to  the  world  that  a  covemmcnt  for  and 
by  the  people  cannot  only  maintain  and  continue  to  give  us  liberty 
and  fretdom  but  be  eflBcient  in  times  of  great  crisis. 

Our  first  line  cf  defense  must  be  to  put  our  own  hou.se  In  order. 
In  this  ccnnectlcn  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  on  the  subject 
of  preparedness  the  productlcn  of  food  and  fabrics  ;s  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance  than  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  that  those  who  produce  this  food  and  fabric  are  entitled  to 
equal  consideration  as  to  the  compensation  for  the.'^  patriotic  serv- 
ices. We  demand  that  the  American  farmer  be  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  supply  the  American  market  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  -supply  that  market  The  farm  problem  is  an  economic, 
a  political,  and  a  social  prcblem  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  farm 
problem  is  everyone's  problem.  The  farmer  does  not  seek  privileges 
but  he  does  want  an  equal  opportunity  In  our  economic  system.  We 
believe  that  the  problem  of  the  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people  that 
are  now  unemployed  has  Its  roots  in  the  low  Income  of  agriculture; 
that  our  greatest  problem  is  to  make  agriculture  prosperous;  that 
cnly  as  the  farmer  prospers  can  industry  and  labor  prosper. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  a  program  which  w:ll  produce  cost  of 
production  net  to  the  farmer  on  that  portion  of  agricultural  products 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Planned  scarcity  means  national 
bankruptcy.  We  further  believe  that  farm  cooperatives  are  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  fi^ht  against  monopolies  and  we  pledge  to  them 
our  loval  support. 

We  favor  the  continued  research  and  experimentation  in  the 
development  of  other  than  food  uses  for  our  surplus  farm  products 
p.nd  the  manufacture  of  such  surplus  fa.-m  products  into  such  other 
manufactured  products  as  rapidly  aS  they  prove  to  be  practical  and 
economical. 

We  believe  that  the  regulatory  functions  of  government  as  they 
pertain  to  agriculture  should  be  placed  under  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Division  of  Plant  Quarantine  and  Insect 
Control,  under  Dr  Lee  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Department,  in 
their  effort  to  save  the  farmers'  crops  from  the  destruction  by  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insect  pests. 


IMPOET.^TION  OF  FARM  PRODITCTS 

Whereas,  under  existing  trade  agreements,  large  importations  of 
foreign  agricultural  products,  such  as  are  produced  in  abundance 
on  our  own  farms,  annually  enter  the  United  Statea;  and 

Whereas  such  trade  agreements  are  entered  in.o  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  without  hearings  or  study  by  Congress  or  either 
House  thereof;  and 

Whereas  such  agreements,  having  the  force  and  effect  of  treaties, 
should  be  studied  and  considered  by  the  United  States  Stnat*.  which 
Is  much  more  respxinslve  to  the  will  of  the  people  than  any  depart- 
ment or  bureau:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli^d  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Secretaries.  Com- 
missioners, and  Directors  of  Agriculture,  in  coni'ention  assembled 
on  this  19  day  of  July  A.  D.  1940,  at  Deadwood.  S.  Dak.,  That  we 
request  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  Unittd  States  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  that  all  trade  agreements  be  first  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  study  and  approval  or  rejection  after  the  manner 
In  which  treaties  are  now  considered  and  ratified  or  rejected  by  that 
branch  of  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolt>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  press  cl  the  Nation 

Math  Dahl, 
President.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  arid  Labor  of  North 
Dakota. 

E.   H.    £^'ER80N. 

Secretary,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  South  Dakota. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOmSl.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29.  1940 


RESOLUTION     PASSED     BY     QUEENSBORO     CIVIC     CLLT3,     OF 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  Queensboro  Civic  Club,  of  Shreveport,  La,.,  on  July 
25. 1940: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is  tww  recognised  as  the 
last  bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  civilized  world;  and 
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Wherefl«  on  this  25th  day  of  July  IMO.  Queensboro  Clvk:  Club,  an 
organization  of  American  citizens,  desiring  to  promcte  the  welfare 
of  the  community  of  Queenstxjro.  a  section  of  the  city  of  Shreve- 
port. Caddo  Parish,  as  well  as  our  entire  State  and  country,  have 
unanlmou«<lv  approved  your  proposed  adequate  national -defense 
bill:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  our  Federal  Government  should  take  all  possible 
precautionary  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  religious  liberty, 
civic  welfare,  and  for  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  the  idoals  for 
which  It  stands  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  In  the  entire 
Western   Hemisphere. 

Thus  doue  aud  signed  at  its  regular  meeting. 

Qui:ensboro    CI\^c    Club, 
ByLEONAKo  A.  Speaks, 

President. 


The  Mythical  "Jewish  Vote' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

I  OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVES 
I       Monday,  July  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    BRUCE  BARTON  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Hon. 
Bruce  Barton,  published  recently  in  the  Jewish  Veteran. 

THE     MTTHICAL     "JXWISH     VOTE" 

(By  Hon.  Brucs  Baxtok) 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  "unfriendly"  cities  and 
"unfriendly"  people,  but  there's  no  doutrt  that  any  man  who  likes 
people  can  have  as  many  friends  as  he  wants  And  he  doesn't  have 
to  be  aggressive  or  a  "go-getter"  either.  He  merely  has  to  be  a 
decent  fellow  and  treat  others  as  he'd  like  to  be  treated  himself. 
The  average  American  Is  probably  the  friendliest  fellow  on  the  face 
Of  the  earth  Being  an  average  American,  with  the  traditional 
good-will  and  friendliness  of  th«*  American  people,  his  friends  will  be 
Catholics.  Jews,  and  Protestants.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Irish. 
English.  Italian,  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Certainly  the  average  American  can  never  be  accused  of  hartxTT- 
Ing  111  Will  toward  any  person  or  group  of  people  merely  because  of 
religious  belief  or  national  origin.  But  with  hLs  trusting  good  na- 
ture, the  average  American  citizen  is  often  an  easier  mark  for 
rumor  mongers  than  the  average  citizen  of  other  lands.  When  the 
rumors  are  designed  to  set  one  group  in  the  American  scene  apart 
from  their  feUow  citizens,  and  especially  when  such  rumors  have 
not  a  grain  of  truth  In  them,  they  should  be  spUsed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  man  in  public  life  has  an  advantage  over  the  average  citizen 
in  one  respect.  While  he  has  the  same  sort  of  friends  as  the  aver- 
age man.  from  whom  he  can  get  a  cross  section  of  public  opinion, 
his  public  office  and  his  experiences  while  campaigning  for  office 
give  him  a  considerably  wider  perspective.  As  a  private  citizen.  I 
encountered  one  unirue  rumor  which  I  should  1  ke  to  "^fute  on 
the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  public  officer.  The  rumor  I'd  like 
to  spike  right  now  la  the  sort  that  everyone  is  supposed  to  whisper 
about,  but  the  sort  that  no  politician  is  supposed  to  discuss  pub- 
licly.    I  refer  to  the  so-called  Jewish  vote  in  New  York. 

E^er  since  I  entered  politics  I've  been  hearing  about  the  Jewish 
vote,  the  Italian  vote,  the  Catholic  vote,  and  all  sorts  of  racial  aiKl 
religious  votes      And  my  opinion  is  that  it  Just  ain't  so. 

There  is  no  Jewish  vote. 

A  majority  of  Congressmen  In  Washington  are  probably  not  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  this  subject,  except  in  vague  generalized  terms, 
because  there  are  very  few  Jewish  citizens  In  their  congressional 
districts.  Since  I  represent  the  Seventeenth  New  York  Congres- 
sional Di-strlct  In  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  I  feel  in  a 
pc.«-itlon  of  authority  to  discuss  the  roots  and  ramifications  of  the 
idea  of  a  'Jewish  vote.  "  The  Seventeenth  Congressional  District  Is 
at  least  50-percent  Jewish  'n  population.  I  have  run  twice  for 
office  in  that  district,  and  ectch  time  my  opponent  for  office  was 
Jewish. 

We've  all  heard  talk  about  some  sort  of  tremendously  mysterious 
conspiracy  or  something,  in  which  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  ftJ.sely  charged  with  getting  together  on  every  important 
and  Insignificant  issue  of  p>olltlcs  and  business  and  always  sticking 
together  Naturally,  they're  supposed  to  vote  together.  That's 
what  people  mean  by  the  "Jewish  vote."  If  you  want  to  know 
exacUy  what  the  "Jewish  vote"  means,  you  will  probably  have  to 
trace  the  rumors  back  to  their  source.  My  guess  Is  that  all  too 
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often  they  •will  be  found  to  have  come  In  one  way  or  another  from 
the  "fifth  columnists"  that  are  running  around  our  land  today. 

As  I  say.  I  have  run  twice  for  public  oltlce.  Each  time,  my  op- 
ponent was  a  Jew.  yet  the  religious  question  never  once  entered 
into  either  campaign.  I  ran  for  office  as  an  ordinary  American  and 
laid  no  claim  to  any  rellgloiu  or  nationality  vote.  My  opponent 
ran  for  offioe  ae  an  ordinary  American,  and  I'm  sure  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  call  upon  the  Jewish  voters  in  our  district 
to  vote  for  him  because  he  was  a  coreligionist  No  more  did  It 
occur  to  the  Jcwi.-h  voters  of  the  district  to  vote  for  my  opponent 
because  he  was  a  Jew.  If  there  had  been  the  slightest  sign  of  Jew- 
ish solidarity  in  voting,  if  there  had  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
"Jewish  vote,"  1  would  be  a  private  citizen  and  not  a  Congressman 
today. 

I  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority.  In  which  there  were  thou- 
sands of  votes  cast  by  Jewish  clttaens  Without  those  thousands  of 
votes  cast  by  Jewish  voters  against  my  Jewish  opponent,  I  could 
never  have  been  elected  And  yet  I  was  not  elected  by  Jewish  votes. 
I  was  elpcted  by  American  votes,  cast  by  Yankees,  Italians,  Finns. 
Germr^ns,  and  Jews,  all  Americans 

We  Americans  are  today  proud  of  the  national  xuilty  we  have 
preserved  so  sclld!y  In  spite  of  "fifth  column  "  attempts  to  destroy 
it  by  raising  smoke-screen  antl-Semltic  Ifsues  But  our  unity  is  a 
unity  of  free  men  in  defense  of  democracy  and  the  basic  principles 
on  which  democracy  rests.  It  Is  not  a  slavish  subservience  to  a 
unity  of  thoughts  and  beliefs  Imposed  by  a  totalitarian  dictator. 
On  all  other  issues,  except  the  lss\ie  of  the  defense  of  American 
democracy,  the  American  people  will  be  found  on  both  sldea.  So 
will  the  Jews. 

Jews  are  Americans  and  divide  on  every  political  and  social  ques- 
tion like  their  fellow  American  citizens.  I've  heard  some  conscious 
or  unconscious  "fifth  columnists"  rant  on  atxiut  how  Jews  all  sup- 
port the  New  Deal.  I  ran  for  office  In  a  Jewish  neigh tiorhood  as  a 
liberal  Republican,  not  as  a  New  Deal  Democrat  If  all  Jews  sup- 
ported the  New  Deal.  I  would  never  have  been  elected  to  office.  The 
fact  that  I  am  holding  office  now  is  incontrovertible  proof  that  while 
some  Jews  may  vote  for  the  New  Deal — which  Is  their  prlvUege  as 
Americans — many  thousands  of  others  vote  agalnat  It.  Which  is 
also  their  privilege,  as  Americans. 

Jews  usually  divide  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  the  rest 
of  the  American  population  That  division  applies  both  to  promi- 
nent Jewish  citiz?ns  and  political  leaders  and  to  ordinary  Jewish 
citizens,  who  react  to  every  political  measure  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  their  Catholic  or  Protestant  neighbors. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  when  Jews  walk  into  the  voting  booth*, 
they  walk  in  not  as  members  of  a  religious  faith  but  as  Americans. 
I  contend  further  that  in  the  broad  sense  there  is  no  Jewish 
problem  Tliere  is  an  American  problem.  The  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  foundations  of  this  democracy — free  speech,  free  wor- 
ship, free  assembly  If  this  Is  a  good  country  for  my  children.  It 
will  be  a  good  coimtry  for  the  children  of  every  other  American 
citizen,  regardless  of  hts  or  her  faith.  If  it  is  a  country  torn  by 
clas.<5  hatred  and  sectional  and  religious  dissensions,  then  it  will  be 

,  as  bad  for  my  children  as  for  the  chUdren  of  my  Jewish  friends. 
Untruths  about  the  Jewish  cltlEens  of  America,  whether  uttered 
with  the  best  or  worst  of  intentions,  merely  increase  the  po6si- 
bUities  of  class,  sectional,  and  religious  dissensions  in  our  country. 
A  strife-torn  nation  wUl  be  equally  bad  for  the  children  of  Jews. 
Protestants,  and  Catholics,  and  It  is  in  the  interest  of  every  loyal 
American  citizen  to  spike  any  rumors  that  might  contribute  to 
malice  or  misunderstanding   among  the  various  great   religions  of 

1  our  country.  If  every  misinformed  but  well-intentioned  Catholic 
or  Protectant  refused  to  heed  or  repeat  any  malicious  rumors  about 
hie  Jewish  fellow  citizens,  the  rumors  would  Immediately  be  traced 
to  their  sources.  And  those  sources  will  Inevitably  be  self-seeking 
demagogues  who  grind  the  ax  of  religious  diacrimination  to  further 
their  own  selfish  aims  of  aggrandizement. 

We  need  a  different  emphasis  on  the  word  "tolerance."  We 
speak  of  tolerance  in  the  negative  sense.  We  say:  "I  don't  like  that 
man,  but  I  tolerate  him. "  or.  "I  dislike  such  and  such  a  situation, 
but  I  tolerate  It  "  If  the  man  is  evil,  or  the  situation  is  unbearable. 
It  should  not  bo  tolerated  at  all.  Evil  must  never  be  tolerated.  It 
must  be  eradicated,  with  every  physical  and  spiritual  means  at  otir 

i    disposal.     The  religion  of  another  man.  unle«s  it   is  a  religion  of 

\    evil,  .'-hould  not  be  tolerated,  but  should  be  respected  and  furthered. 

I    The   Jewish   faith   is  a  noble  and   ancient  one.     It   is   entitled   to 

]    respect,  not  tolerance. 

The  word  "tolerate  '  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tolero,  tolerare,  to 
lift,  to  bear  up,  to  carry  forward.  It  connotes  a  willingness  to  do 
something,  not  merely  to  accept  something  I  am  tolerant  because 
I  want  this  country  to  be  a  united  America,  in  which  I.  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  can  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  man  whose  parents  came  here  from 
Ireland  or  Germany,  from  Austria  or  Russia,  a  generaton  or  less 
ago;  or  with  the  man  whose  forebears  were  brought  here  as  slaves 

j  from  Africa.  This  is  the  glory  of  America,  that  we  are  all  free  and 
all  endowed  with  "certain  uxiallenable  rights."  Not  merely  a  few 
of  us,  not  merely  those  whose  forebears  happened  to  come  earlier, 
not  only  those  who  happen  to  live  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks. 
But  all  of  us.  every  man  of  whatever  race,  creed,  color,  or  eco- 
nomic status.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  tolerance  In  the  negative 
sense  of  merely  refraining  from  hate.  Let  us  have  the  tolerance 
which  is  a  creative  force  for  a  finer  and  nobler  civilization  than 

1    the  world  has  ever  yet  produced. 
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It  Is  because  I  want  this  country  to  be  free  to  work  out  Its 
unique  destiny  that  I  am  determined,  as  one  Member  of  Ctongrese, 
to  vote  to  keep  It  out  of  any  foreign  war.  And  It  is  for  this  reason 
also  that  I  hope  we  shall  hear  less  and  less,  as  our  country  mat\ires 
In  good  will  and  understanding,  about  the  so-called  Jewish  vote, 
which  does  not  exist  I  hope  we  shall  hear  less  and  less  about  the 
so-called  Jewish  problem,  which  is  actually  the  problem  of  Jews, 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  all  other  Americans  alike. 


His  Majesty  Spealis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COSHOCTON  (OHIO)  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUcwing  editorial 
from  the  Coshocton  Tribune  of  July  17.  1940: 

[From  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune  of  July  17.  1940) 

HIS  MAJESTT  SPEAKS 

HI.S  Btojesty.  Franklin  the  First,  last  night  sent  a  high-ranking 
vassal.  Senator  Barklxt,  with  a  message  for  a  thousand  or  more  of 
his  subjects  gathered  In  Chlca?o. 

This  was  indeed  gracious  of  His  Majesty.  Up  to  this  time  ho  had 
not  deigned  to  take  the  pecpio  into  his  confidence  on  the  great 
secret.  It  Isn't  wise,  of  course,  to  let  the  people  in  on  affairs  of 
state  Tax  em.  rule  'em.  re^rulatc  'em.  and  tell  em  nothing — that's 
the  system  of  Franklin  the  First. 

La»t  night's  message,  like  many  another  royal  decree  from  Wash- 
ington. l5  quite  clever  and  needs  a  bit  of  interpreting.  We  there- 
fore make  bold  to  read  between  the  lines. 

The  statements  below  are  ostensibly  what  Franklin  bad  to  say  in 
his  message.  After  each  statement,  In  parentheses.  Is  the  statement 
that  we  believe  he  really  means. 

Frankly,  boys.  I  don't  vant  a  third  term.  (Frankly,  boys,  I  do 
want  a  third  term.) 

No  one  has  ever  heard  me  say  that  I  want  the  nomination,  have 
they?  (No  one  has  ever  heard  me  say,  either,  that  I  would  refuse 
It.  have  they?) 

All  of  you  delegates  are  free  to  vote  for  anyone  you  like.  (All  of 
you  delegates  had  better  vote  for  me — and  I  mean  all!) 

I've  never  even  announced  that  I'm  a  candidate.  (Now.  when  the 
time  comes  I  want  you  dopes  to  whoop  it  up  plenty  and  make  this 
•draff  business  look  like  the  real  McCoy,  not  like  a  phony  that 
was  all  rigged  up  ahead  of  time.  Whoop  it  up  and  make  me  run  for 
a  third  term.  That's  all  you're  here  for.  Don't  kid  yourselves  that 
you  have  any  choice  in  the  matter.) 

I  release  my  delegates.  Go  ahead  and  pick  somebody  else  if  you 
want  to.  (Yeh.  Just  try  it.  By  patronage  politics  and  other  devices 
I've  already  killed  off  every  guy  that  had  a  chance,  so  what  the  hell!) 

I'm  tired  of  being  President  and  I'd  like  to  retire.  (But  a  great 
man  like  me  has  to  sacrifice  his  own  desires  You  certainly  aren't 
silly  enough  to  suppose  the  American  people  are  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  are  you?  Its  bad  enough  In  normal  tmies.  but  in 
a  time  of  crisis  such  as  this — why.  gee  whiz,  mah  frans.  the  country 
Just  can't  get  along  without  me!) 


Army  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL  ROBERT  R  McCORMICK 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered last  Sunday  night  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

From  the  earliest  of  times  we  read  of  armies  In  the  terms  of 
infantry  and   cavalry;    men  marching  on  foot;    men  mounted   on 


horses:  and  the  ancient  equivalents  of  artillery — Instruments  drawn 
by  horses. 

These  are  called  the  three  principal  arms  and  are  considered  as 
unchangeable  as  the  principles  of  war  are  said  to  be.  All  military 
thought  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  revolved  around  the  speed 
at  which  these  comf>onents  could  be  moved.  So  It  was  that  Napo- 
leon could  say: 

"Read  and  reread  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Caesar,  and  Fred- 
erick; model  yourself  upon  them;  this  is  the  only  way  to  become  a 
great  captain  and  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  war." 

WAR    INSTRL^MENTS    CHANCE 

But  Napoleon  was  about  the  la-st  man  who  could  say  so  accurately. 
After  h.s  day  the  inventor  and  the  manufacturer  began  to  so  change 
the  in.struments  of  war  that  the  old  lessons  no  longer  held. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  drove  admirals  crazy,  first  with 
steam,  then  with  armor,  then  with  torpedoes,  dealt  gently  with  the 
generals.  Nothing  new  came  into  the  army  for  a  hundred  years. 
Infantry  goose-stepped  up  Unter  den  Linden;  artillery  fired  In  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille;  cavalry  drilled  in  the  horse  guards. 

R-MUtOADS    rSED    IN    CIvn.    WAS 

In  the  American  Civil  War.  however,  great  strategic  movements 
were  made  by  railroad  The  genius  of  Grant  used  .=peedy  river  boats 
and  the  railroad  fcr  the  tactical  movement  of  troops  on  the  battle- 
field, but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  this  example. 

Said  Von  Mcltke  of  the  Civil  War: 

"This  colossal  conflict  was  but  a  matter  of  two  armed  mobs  chas- 
ing each  other  around  the  country,  from  which  nothing  cculd  be 
learned  ■' 

Generals  blundered  through  the  wars  of  1864.  1866.  and  1870  with- 
out perceiving  the  results  of  the  slight  changes  in  material  that  they 
had  allowed  to  be  adopted.  The  lessens  of  the  war  In  South  Africa 
from  smokeless  powder  and  high-powered  rifles  were  but  dimly  per- 
ceived by  the  brass  hats,  who  only  saw  in  automobiles  more  com- 
fortable conveyances  for  themselves. 

AUTOMATIC    WEAPONS    UTILIZI3) 

Came  automatic  weapons:  The  Gatllng  gun.  the  Maxim,  and  the 
Colt.  Rnpld  fire  and  long  range  multiplied  the  battlefield  in  width 
and  depth. 

Ey  1914  the  equipment  adopted  by  European  armies  had  passed 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  generals  Their  maneuvers  at 
a  foot  pace  were  nowhere  able  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  the 
weapons. 

Inventors  having  outsmarted  the  eoldlers.  other  Inventors  wer? 
called  upon  to  break  the  deadlock.  The  cla.sslc  conception  of  the 
Infantry,  that  it  must  consist  of  men  walking  with  individual 
weapons  in  their  hands,  could  not  be  thrust  aside,  so  mortars, 
machine  guns,  infantry  cannon,  flame  throwers,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery were  added  to  the  infantry  equipment,  while  busses  were  taken 
from  the  streets,  first  to  bring  men  leisurely  up  to  trenches,  then 
frantically  to  re-form  broken  lines,  finally  to  set  up  a  surprise 
attack.  Tractors  were  Introduced  to  draw  heavy  guns  and  to  become 
tanks. 

CAVALRY    GETS    INTO    TANKS 

Men  fighting  on  horseback  were  shown  to  be  utterly  futile  In  that 
war.  In  consequence,  except  for  a  fev(  animal.s  retained  to  carry 
scouts  and  weapons  in  certain  terrains,  the  cavalry  arm  agreed  to 
get  into  tanks. 

But  3  miles  an  hour  remained  the  common  denominator  of  the 
war  colleges,  except  In  Germany,  where  Von  Brauchltsch,  using 
flying  boats  and  gasoline  trains,  as  Grant  had  used  river  boats  and 
railroad  trains,  scored  another  Vicksburg  and  another  Appomattox. 

Now  we  have  infantry  In  tanks  and  cavalry  in  tanks. 

Shall  the  infantry  have  the  slow  tanks  .and  the  cavalry  the  fast 
tanks?  How  slow  and  how  fast?  The  Infantry  the  big  tanks  and 
the  cavalry  the  little  tanks?  How  big  and  how  little?  Isn  t  this 
nonsense? 

The  terms  "infantry"  and  "cavalry"  have  become  anachronl.sms. 
When  a  tank  carries  a  grm  is  It  artillery?  No?  Is  the  demarcation, 
then,  between  a  gun  mounted  on  a  tractor  and  one  fastened 
behind  It?  And  are  we  to  have  artillery  guns.  Infantry  guns. 
cavalry  guns,  tank  guns,  antitank  guns,  aviation  guns,  and  antl- 
avlatlon  guns?  Confusion  worse  confounded  Furthermore,  aerial 
bombardment  does  not  use  cannon  at  all.  The  artillery  arm  has 
ceased  to  exist.     It  has  burst  Into  fragments. 

INT.ANTRT.  CAVAI-RT,   AKTILLERT 

Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery!  Alexander.  Caesar,  and  Napoleon!  All 
equally  dead.  We  cannot  cramp  the  creations  of  Inventive  genius 
Into  the  coffins  of  the  past. 

I  subscribe  to  General  Miles'  statement,  that: 

"Fundamentally  our  concepts  of  basic  military  facts  are  proved 
to  be  largely  in  error." 

We  no  longer  have  an  army  composed  of  three  arms:  Men  walk- 
ing, men  riding  on  horses,  and  guns  drawn  by  horses.  Our  organiza- 
tion of  infantry,  cavalrv.  and  artillery  Is  as  obsolete  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  sailing  ships  and  fire  boats  in  Decatur's  day 
We  have  an  infinite  complexity  of  machines  bearing  men.  and  still 
more  Intricate  machines. 

HOW    SHAI^    AKMT    BZ    DIVIDED? 

As  I  showed  last  week,  an  air  force  that  holds  aloof  from  the 
other  defenses  is  of  little  use  An  air  arm  is  as  wrong  a  conception 
as  the  older  arm.s  There  are  many  forms  of  aviation  tactics,  and 
most  of  them  are  in  direct  connection  with  some  element  of  the 
ground  forces. 
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How  then,  shall  this  new  army  be  divided?  Patently,  all  me- 
chanics belong  in  one  class,  whether  It  be  aviation,  tractor,  or  truck 
Aviators  cannot  deny  that  pilots  and  chauffeurs  are  one  and  the 
same,  since  the  greatest  of  tlffm  was  once  a  racing  dilver  before 
he  was  a  flyer. 

Shooting  Is  shooting,  whether  from  an  airplane,  a  tank,  or  a 
shell  hole;  whether  the  shooter  Is  transported  in  a  tank,  a  truck, 
an  airplane,  a  parachute,  or  moves  for  short  distances  on  foot. 

THKCE    PRINCIPAL   BRANCHES 

The  new  three  principal  branches  of  the  army  should  be.  there- 
fore:  mechanics,  pilots,  and  gunners. 

Of  our  old  services,  only  the  engineers  remain,  or  appear  to 
remain. 

The  field  fortlflcatlons  of  yesterday  varied  as  little  from  Julius 
Caesar's  as  did  yesterday's  tactics.    Now  they  belong  in  the  museum. 

To  resist  the  charge  of  giant  tanks  and  of  hc»avy  bombers,  forti- 
fications must  be  on  a  scale  as  undreamed  of  as  warfare  at  40  miles 
an  hour  was  30  years  ago  These  can  only  be  erected  by  raachlnea 
that  can  dig  veritable  canals  and  pile  up  great  embankments  In 
short  order. 

And  so.  while  engineer  officers  must  be  versatile  architects,  the 
engineer  soldiers  again  will  be  mechanics. 

Until  these  changes  from  the  dead  past  are  made.  Congress  18 
wasting  all  lu  billions  ol  money  and  Its  millions  of  men. 


Nominatin)^  Franklin  D.  Ro<^evelt  for  President  at 
Democratic  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  29),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LISTER  HILL,  OF  ALABAMA 


United  States,  and  In  furtherance  of  the  catise  of  freedom  and  law 
and  Justice  In  a  world  at  grips  with  chaos.  I  place  In  noxnlnatloa 
that  valiant  American,  FtankJln  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  the 
recent  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago  when 
placing  in  nomination  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  President 
of  the  Un;tod  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

We  meet  net  merely  to  answer  to  our  party's  call  but  to  answer 
the  call  of  America  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  Alabama  delegation 
places  Its  duty  to  the  United  States  above  and  beyond  all  selflsh 
alms.  Our  desire  to  put  in  nomination  the  nann^e  of  Alabama's 
illustrious  son.  the  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
present  Dem(X"ratic  administration  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  William  B  BAi<ncHEAD.  Is  overwhelmed  by  our  desire, 
shared  by  the  S{>eaker  hlm.self.  that  we  put  service  to  our  country 
first  America  needs  loyal  hearts  today  more  than  she  has  ever 
needed  them  In  all  her  hlftory.  This  Is  no  time  for  untried  hands 
to  pilot  the  ship  of  state.  This  convention  muet  name  a  leader 
whose  record  of  achievements  will  Inspire  our  Nation  with  supreme 
confldence. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  for  our  country  we  have  In  our  party  a 
man  whose  courage  Is  beyond  all  question,  who  came  back  from 
a  living  death  to  serve  his  country,  whose  proven  will  to  live  and 
to  achieve  matches  the  great  will  of  the  American  people  The 
greatness  of  his  vision  Is  demonstrated  by  the  roll  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

When  the  great  banks  and  tMnkers  of  America  were  falling 
before  a  force  beyond  all  their  power  and  beyond  all  their  imagin- 
ings, this  man  saved  them.  When  millions  of  Americans  faint 
with  hunger  cried  out  in  their  angtUsh.  he  gave  them  food.  Wlieu 
strong  hearu^  grow  faint  he  gave  them  courage.  Under  his  leader- 
ship a  Nation  milling  In  gloom  became  a  resolute  people  marching 
toward  the  light  cf  a  l)ettor  day  and  a  better  world.  His  heart 
made  him  a  friend  of  the  lowly;  his  deeds  show  him  to  be  the 
friend  of  all.  both  great  and  small. 

With  such  a  man  In  our  party  there  is  no  choice  left  to  us.  He 
alone  is  strong  enough  to  match  the  strength  of  America  against 
the  avalanche  of  fate.  If  peace  is  possible — and  I  pray  to  Alrmghty 
God  that  it  is — he  can  preserve  It  for  tis.  If  war  is  inevitable,  he 
can  win  it  for  us. 

If  America  Is  to  survive  we  must  all  give  the  best  that  is  In  lU 
and  must  demand  the  best  of  every  American.  We  must  be  valiant, 
and  we  must  demand  valor.  This  man  whose  name  I  am  proud  to 
offer  saw  the  approach  of  the  whirlwind  of  disaster  while  It  was 
far  off.  He  has  labored  to  make  us  strong,  to  keep  tis  at  peace,  and 
to  keep  us  free  He  stands  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  all  the 
stricken  and  suffering  peoples  of  this  earth.  In  the  name  of  the 
State  and  people  of  Alabama,  In  belialf  of  the  people  of  the  whoia 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  29),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  PAUL  V.  McNUTT 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  V.  McNutt  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
on  July  18.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  U)  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  express  my  eternal  gratitude  for  the  tho\u»nds  of 
true  and  loyal  friends  who  have  accorded  me  such  generous  and 
loyal  support.  I  would  be  both  ungracious  and  ungrateful  were  I 
to  fall  to  make  some  public  recognition  of  their  efforts  on  my  behalf. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  from  whence  I  am  proud  to  come,  believes 
that  our  party  is  destined  to  be  the  vehicle  by  which  the  processes 
of  liberal  government  are  to  be  preserved,  and  In  facing  that 
responsibility  It  is  above  everything  else  necessary  that  we  be  and 
remain  a  united  party. 

Our  party  stands  on  the  record  of  the  last  7  years.  It  goes  to 
the  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  greatest  peacetime  President 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation 

America  needs  strong.  logical,  liberal,  and  able  leadership  In  the 
kind  of  a  world  In  which  we  live  today.  We  cannot  take  chances 
now.  A  nation  only  gets  one  chance  these  days.  If  It  makes  a  mis- 
take. It  Is  lost.  We  must  have  leader*  who  have  demonstrated  what 
they  can  do.  what  they  wUl  do — men  whom  we  know  will  keep 
I  this  country  safe  and  free,  men  who  have  been  through  the  fires 
and  have  come  out  proven  liberals  and  proven  leaders. 

We  have  such  a  leader  In  Franklin  Etelano  Roosevelt. 

He  Is  my  commander  In  chief.  I  follow  his  wishes,  and  I  am  her* 
to  support  his  choice  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  I 
therefore  ask  in  all  sincerity  that  my  name  be  withdrawn  from 
nomination  by  this  convention.  I  pledge  my  wholehearted  and  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the  nominees 
which  it  is  selecting  on  this  historic  occasion. 


Heroes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  dav  of  Monday,  July  29) ,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    FREDERICK    O      HUGHES    TO    EMPLOYEES    OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  and  timely  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Frederick 
G.  Hughes  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  many  old  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Departure  plant  of  the  General  Motors 
Manufacttiring  Co.,  at  Bristol.  Conn.,  on  June  24.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows : 

On  each  of  the  past  5  years  since  It  has  been  possible  for  the  New 
Departure  old  guard  to  gather  together  to  celebrate  our  successful 
adventure  in  Industrial  good-fellowahlp  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  20-year  men  and  women  to 
this  group  of  Industrial  heroes. 

This  year  the  new  recruits  ntmiber  121  and  while  6  years  ago  we 
had  250  Old  Timers,  this  year  there  are  over  800 — 002  to  be  exact. 
We  welcome  you.  old  friends.  None  has  gathered  here  who  has  not 
earned  his  or  her  place  through  friendship,  loyalty,  and  good  faith, 
these  many  years. 
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As  we  greet  you  who  are  newly  added  to  oiir  ranka  we  cannot  for- 
get that  there  are  some  who  last  year  broke  bread  with  us  and  hav- 
ing passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  now  dining  at  the  Father's  table. 
are  with  us  In  spirit  to  Inspire  smd  guide  lis  through  the  days  to 
come. 

Diirlng  the  year  we  have  lost  Oustaf  Adolph  Ahl.  Frederick  A. 
Bunnell.  John  C.  Carter.  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Cook.  James  J.  Corrlgan.  Gales 
P  Moore.  Robert  H.  Muzzy.  DeWltt  Page.  George  J  Pearl.  John  Stotz. 
Of  these,  two  were  among  o\ar  oldest  members.  DeWitt  Page  and 
Robert  Muzzy,  each  of  whom  had  been  with  New  Departure  over 
40  years.  Each  as  a  young  man  had  thrown  In  his  lot  with  this 
young  company  whose  principal  asset  was  a  restleas  spirit  of 
adventure. 

E:ach  grew  and  prospered  as  he  contributed  to  the  growth  and  good 
fortune  of  the  company.  I  know  that  tonight  as  we  honor  these 
men  who  have  gone  on  before,  we  feel  as  though  we  had  lost  elder 
brothers  In  whose  advice  and  counsel  we  had  trtwted  completely. 

Especially  Is  this  true  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Page  who  for  48  of  our 
51  years  had  exercised  so  tremendotis  an  Influence  upon  the  life 
and  success  of  all  of  us. 

Coming  to  the  New  Departure  Bell  Co.  a  young  man.  poor  In 
money  but  rich  In  courage,  physically  handicapped  by  Impaired 
eyesight,  yet  equipped  with  the  vUion  of  a  bright  future  to  be 
wrought  through  his  complete  faith  and  triist  in  his  fellow  men, 
DeWltt  Page  brought  with  him  boundless  energy,  coupled  with  a 
magnetic  personality  that  converted  him  first  into  one  of  America's 
greatest  salesmen  and  then  in  the  hour  of  need  into  the  leader  who 
brought  New  Departure  through  dlfOcultles  to  the  forefront  of 
Industry. 

DeWltt  Page,  himself  a  new  departure  in  men.  has  left  his  im- 
print upon  the  life  and  character  of  every  New  Dep«u-ture  man  and 
woman  here  tonight.  To  him  no  tribute  we  can  pay  will  cancel  the 
debt  we  owe  to  his  leadership. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  express  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Page 
who  a  year  ago  with  Mr.  Page  attended  this  gathering.  I  propose 
that  we  send  her  this  resolution: 

'Six  hundred  and  two  New  Departure  men  and  women  who  for 
most  of  their  20  or  more  years  of  association  worked  with  Mr.  Page  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  industry,  remembering  with  affection  his 
loyalty  to  them  and  their  Indebtedness  to  hie  foresight  and  leader- 
ship, express  to  Mrs.  Page  their  deepest  sympathy  in  her  loss,  m 
which  they  too  have  so  great  a  share." 

From  the  beginning  these  Old  Timers'  Dinners  have  had  the 
nature  of  a  memorial  service  for  those  of  our  old  time  associates 
who  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  as  well  as  a  celebration  for 
the  service  of  those  who  for  20  years  or  more,  by  loyal  cooperation 
and  friendly  association,  have  achieved  maturity  here  with  New 
Departure. 

When  last  year  we  celebrated  our  fiftieth  anniversary  in  this  same 
hall,  we  looked  forward  to  the  years  to  come  and  said  that  with  the 
same  courage,  the  same  loyalty.  Inventiveness,  and  resource  we  would 
press  on  to  the  unknown  future,  determined  to  master  difficulties, 
to  Invent  new  things,  to  expand  and  grow,  to  do  our  share  of  what- 
ever might  come;  that  we  as  a  group  of  men  and  women,  engaged 
In  earning  a  living  and  achieving  happiness,  might  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  win  through  to  success  and  brighter  days. 

We  who  for  over  20  years  have  worked  side  by  side  together  have 
learned  that  while  not  every  day  is  bright  and  sunshiny,  that  every 
problem  is  not  easily  solved,  that  hills  go  up  as  well  as  down;  we 
have  learned  that  loyalty  and  friendly  cooperation  with  each  other 
ease  the  road  that  leads  on  to  fortune. 

We  have  known  that  for  the  last  10  years  the  way  has  been  harder 
and  the  path  to  success  in  America  much  more  dilBcult  than  in  the 
years  before,  yet  with  courage  we  have  fought  through,  perhaps  not 
to  the  heights  we  once  attained,  but  to  a  substantial  measure  of 
success  and  proeperity.  All  through  those  years  we  have  sensed  a 
change  in  outlook,  not  only  In  America  but  In  the  world  at  large. 

In  many  foreign  countries  movements  which  claim  to  be  the  will 
of  the  common  people,  the  spontaneous  achievement  of  a  common 
desire,  and  the  effective  expression  of  a  democratic  ideal  through 
compxilsory  unanimity  of  popular  vote,  have  nevertheless  set  up 
rulers  as  absolute  as  any  monarch.  Caesar,  or  czar  that  history 
records.  These  rtolers  at  their  personal  whim  are  able  to  command 
the  llfeblood  of  the  people,  first  in  regulative  control  and  compul- 
sory Industry  and  then  to  make  war  upon  those  more  defenseless 
than  themselves  In  order  that  they  might  satisfy  their  lust  for 
power. 

An  over  the  world  we  have  seen  the  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  idea  of  the  individual  as  a  person  of  Importance;  as  an  entity 
with  the  right  to  expect  freedom.  Justice,  mercy,  kindness,  friend- 
ship, and  the  right  to  live  in  peace  with  his  fellows  as  a  human 
being.  While  these  Ideas,  so  destructive  of  the  individuality  of  the 
person  and  of  his  dreams  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom,  were 
being  fostered  under  the  dominance  of  the  superauthorlty,  there 
grew  up  in  these  countries  a  deep  sense  of  national  unity  and  pur- 
pose, a  stiffening  of  morale,  and.  strange  to  say,  a  ready  and  universal 
dMlre  to  work  hard  and  long  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  national 
Ideal. 

Prom  such  a  Spartan  regimen  of  discipline  there  grew  up  a  sense 
of  power,  power  not  based  on  right  but  power  based  on  might,  power 
asserting  Iteelf  as  supreme  over  the  rights  of  men.  over  the  rights  of 
weaker  nations,  a  power  strong  and  determined,  a  power  realistic 
In  its  knowledge  that  the  fit  must  naturally  survive,  determined 
that  their  nation  should  be  the  strongest  and  most  determined  to 
survive,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Uvea  and  property  of  their 
neight>ortng  states. 

While   the  ideology  of  the  dictators  was  becoming  supreme  in 
Dtral  and  eastern  Eiirope.  and  even  in  parts  of  Asia,  there  was 


among  the  democratic  nations,  late  allies  and  supposedly  the  vic- 
tors in  the  war  of  1914.  a  lowering  of  morale,  a  lessening  of  the 
desire  to  work,  and  the  growth  of  the  Idea  that  pay  comes  before 
production.  Among  these  sponsors  of  democracy,  the  people 
deemed  themselves  so  secure  in  their  freedom  and  their  democratic 
privileges  that  they  need  no  longer  strive  to  preserve  them,  for- 
getting that  freedom  was  only  possible  as  it  was  earned.  They 
began  to  believe  that  security,  their  prosperity,  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  even  wealth  and  happiness,  were  gifts  of  the 
gods  and  not  to  be  earned  by  work. 

Thus,  while  dictatorships  were  becoming  strong  and  powerful  the 
democracies  weakened  themselves  all  over  the  world.  Including 
America,  by  pursuing  false  gods  and  dallying  with  the  Idea  of  a 
self-perpetuating,  unearned  salvation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  eventually  the  depredations  of  a  strong 
and  virile  people  upon  the  weak  should  soon  become  intolerable, 
and  that  war  should  break  out  between  those  devoted  to  the  totali- 
tarian ideal  and  those  representing  the  democracies.  The  world 
for  nearly  a  year  has  been  in  that  war;  nation  after  nation  has 
fallen  before  the  power  of  the  dictators,  and  the  democracies  are 
sorely  pressed. 

On  nuiny  occasions  before  I  have  said  that  America  has  been  at 
war  for  the  past  10  years,  perhaps  longer  America  has  been  at  war 
with  herself.  America  has  t>een  at  war  with  her  own  ideals;  America 
has  tieen  at  war — civil  war.  If  you  please — with  the  ideals  of  the 
founding  fathers.  The  democMcy  that  we  claim  to  be  has  already 
been  at  war  with  democracy;  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual 
for  its  preservation  have  tx?en  ignored  in  our  desire  to  have  comfort; 
America  has  lx>en  at  war  with  common  sense;  America  has  been  at 
war  with  the  lessons  of  history 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  battles  that  we  have  fought. 
so  many  of  which  remain  to  be  won — battle  of  the  depression,  the 
battle  of  surpluses,  the  battle  with  debt,  and  the  battle  of  unem- 
ployment. We  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  the  battle  for 
security,  whether  it  be  Internal  or  external,  is  not  to  be  won  by 
thumb-twlddllng  exercises. 

In  this  war  which  we  have  t)een  fighting  too  many  Americans 
have  been  unwilling  to  fight  the  stern  and  hard  way;  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  stand  the  gaff  and  fight  through 
In  the  cause  of  honesty  and  straight  thinking.  They  sought  to 
find  the  easy  way  out — to  find  Paradise  on  a  bed  of  roses  with  a 
cushion  of  false  promises 

Now  we  see  abroad  the  trial  of  a  real  war  In  which  the  weapons 
produce  sudden  death  through  bomb  and  shrapnel,  not  through 
the  slow  decay  of  moral  fiber  We,  who  have  set  .'■uch  store  upon 
our  comforts — are  we  prepared  for  the  hardships  of  the  prepared- 
ness sacrifices?  Are  we  who  lend  and  borrow  with  such  liberality 
prepared  to  realize  that  preparedness  cannot  be  bouc;ht  with  dollars 
alone,  but  is  to  be  secured  with  the  items  of  prcductlon.  with 
things;  with  guns,  with  battleships,  with  planes,  with  motors — all 
the  product  of  work,  of  labor  not  given  to  the  pursuit  of  peace? 

Are  we  sure  we  know  the  ends  for  which  we  would  fight;  and  are 
we  prepared  to  donate  labor,  materials,  and  endure  the  hard  times. 
the  sacrifices,  which  must  be  ours  if  we  would  make  ourselves 
secure;  or  do  we  propose  to  run  away  from  these  new  sacrifices  as 
we  attempted  to  avoid  the  depression? 

We  ask  the  question  in  the  supposition  that  we  have  a  choice 
Certain  it  is  that  industry  does  not  want  war;  certain  it  is  that 
people  of  Intelligence  do  not  want  war;  certain  it  is  that  the  poor 
do  not  want  war;  certain  it  is  that  the  rich  do  not  want  war — for 
the  result  of  war  is  death,  either  complete  or  partial,  not  only  for 
men  and  women,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  but  for  industries, 
for  nations,  and  for  all  people. 

America  wantcs  peace,  America  needs  peace,  not  only  abroad  but 
at  home,  and  America  should  b^  prepared  to  fight  for  peace — peace 
abroad  and  peace  at  home. 

The  fight  for  peace  may  be  as  hard  and  call  for  even  greater 
sacrifice  than  to  fight  in  a  war  Either  choice  requires  more  cour- 
age, greater  sacrifice,  than  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  in  the  battle  of  the  depression.  We  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cozen  ourselves  with  the  sophistries  of  an  easy  life,  and 
of  riches  gained  through  idleness,  and  coddled  with  the  security 
of  the  promise  that  the  wealth  of  the  thrifty  should  provide  for 
the  old  age  of  the  lazy — we  Americans,  if  we  are  to  escape  slavery, 
slavery  either  physical  or  slavery  to  falsehood  and  fal.se  Ideals. 
we  must  wake  up.  prepare  to  go  to  work  early  In  the  morning  and 
to  work  until  late  at  night. 

Salvation  of  any  kind  presupposes  willingness  to  work  to  attain 
It.  Without  labor  it  is  lost  To  a  people  long  grown  accustomed 
to  loUypops  and  ice  cream  a  diet  of  fried  potatoes  and  onions  may 
be  a  real  hardship.  Are  we  prepared  to  endure  It;  are  we  members 
of  the  New  Departure  family  prepared  to  do  our  part,  essential  as 
It  is  sure  to  be.  for  the  salvation  of  this  country  of  ours,  the  preser- 
vation of  our  ideals,  our  pleasant  home,  our  freedom,  and  our 
liberties? 

You  who  are  here  tonight  have  demonstrated  your  loyalty  to  the 
better  things,  loyalty  to  friends,  loyalty  to  work,  loyalty  to  hon- 
esty, truth,  fair  dealing — of  you.  one  need  have  no  question.  We 
have  learned  in  20  years  to  be  tolerant  and  long  suffering,  to  be 
truthful  and  cooperative,  to  be  inventive,  resourceful,  to  be  rest- 
less and  pioneering. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  those  same  qualities  which  have 
brought  us  this  far  on  the  road  will  carry  us  through,  if  there  be 
anything  left  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  have 
held  worth  while. 

Strre  as  we  are  that  the  realities  of  peace  In  some  measiire  must 
be  foregone  and  that  we  must  prepare  the  weapons  of  war.  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  trust  In  the  honor,  in  the  loyalty  of  each  member 
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of  the  family,  to  God  and  to  his  ooiintry  as  we  prepare  things 
even  more  Important,  even  more  essential,  than  bullets  or  guns 
for  the  winning  of  the  battle.  Whether  it  be  bearings  for  machine 
tools  or  tanks,  for  airplanes  or  guns,  for  trucks  or  for  tractors. 
we  know  that  your  appreciation  of  honest  workmanship  will  show 
tn  the  bearings  which  make  It  possible  for  the  Nation  to  effectively 
defend  itself 

While  the  products  of  our  hands,  the  products  of  New  Departure, 
may  be  In  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  ideals,  the  hopes  which 
have  made  America  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world, 
back  of  these  is  our  real  first  line  of  defense,  that  which  we  have 
giown  to  know  through  all  the  years  as  the  New  EK^parture  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  fair  play,  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  friendship,  truth- 
fulness This  has  made  it  possible  for  us  all.  working  together 
these  many,  many  years,  to  have  built  on  a  solid  foundation  an 
Industry  worthy  of  the  honor  of  defending  our  homes,  our  loved 
ones,  and  our  country. 

May  God  grant  us  courage  to  face  the  future,  whatever  It  may 
be.  as  New  Departure  men  and  women,  grown  accustomed  to  strug- 
gle, work  to  victory.  If  God  grants  our  prayers  for  peace,  may  we 
with  that  fcame  courage  carry  on  to  new  and  broadening  fields 
the  banner  cf  the  New  Departure  pioneers. 

"While  for  us  In  Flanders  Fields 

May  no  poppies  grow  in  row  on  row. 

Yet  a.4  one  by  one  beneath  the  sod  of  these  New  England  hills 
we  go. 

Heaven  grant  that  they  who  live  may  know  that  here  a  hero  lies. 

Defender  of  the  faith,  his  friends,  his  country,  and.  O  Oc/d,  of  You." 


Mr.  Willkie*s  Candidacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  30  ileffislative  day  of  Monday.  July  29),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  iD.  C.)  Times-Herald  of  this  morning,  which 
is  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York  News 
of  this  morning,  dealing  with  the  candidacy  of  Wendell  L. 
Willkie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  30,  1940) 

We  publish  editorials  from  the  New  York  Daily  News  because,  as 
we  have  said,  we  find  them  Interesting,  well  written,  and  because 
we  agree  with  the  thoughts  they  express. 

Today's  editorial  from  the  News  Is  interesting  and  well  written. 
With  the  thought  we  agree  only  in  part. 

WE    AGRKE   IM    PAKT 

We  are  not  sure  at  this  writing  which  candidate  for  President 
we  would  like  to  see  win.  We  think  the  question  of  which  would 
make  a  better  President  cannot  be  answered  until  the  wars  abroad 
have  reached  another  stage,  as  they  are  almost  certain  to  before 
election  time. 

In  one  set  of  circumstances  the  United  States  may  have  to  make 
such  a  drastic  change  In  foreign  policy  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with 
his  record,  would  be  an  impossible  leader  to  take  us  around  the 
turn.  Mr  Willkie.  then,  regardless  of  his  sentiments  or  private 
view,  would  be  the  only  one  free  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

In  another  set  of  circumstances  we  may  be  so  deeply  involved  in 
daily  diflacultles  that  a  change  in  Presidents  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous to  th'?  successful  prosecution  of  whatever  policy  may  have 
been  forced  upon  us. 

To  sum  it  up — we  are  going  to  wait  and  see.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
print  the  News"  well -written.  Interesting  editorials,  and  add  otir 
own  differences  of  opinion  when  we  feel  like  it.    Herewith  today's: 

THINKING   OTTT   LOUD 

Yesterday  we  read  a  piece  somewhere.  In  which  it  was  stated  that 
91  percent  of  United  States  newspap^  are  for  Willkie  this  year, 
whereas  86  percent  of  them  were  for  Alf  Landon  in  1936. 

We  don't  know  who  made  the  count,  but  it  may  well  be  that  91 
percent  of  the  Nation  s  newspapers  want  to  see  Mr.  Willkie  defeat 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  are  working  as  hard  as  they  can  to  bring  that 
about. 

In  1936  the  New  York  Daily  News  was  among  the  alleged  14 
percent  of  American  newspapers  which  were  for  Roosevelt  and 
against  Landon.  The  question  now  before  us  Is  whether  the  News 
in  1940  is  to  t>c  among  the  alleged  9  percent  of  newspapers  favoring 
Roosevelt  over  Willkie. 

We'll  say  at  the  start  that  the  third-term  issue  cuts  no  Ice  In 
otir  thinking  about  this  campaign.    Wben  this  country  In  times  as 


dangerous  as  these  ha.<;  a  good  President,  It  ought  to  keep  him  as 
long  as  it  can  or  until  it  can  get  a  better  one,  and  too  bad  about 
traditions.  The  very  fact  that  91  percent  of  our  newspapers  are 
at  liberty  to  curse  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  demand  a 
change  shows  the  dictatorship  talk  to  be  absurd. 

As  long  as  the  European  war  goes  on.  It  will  overshadow  every 
public  happening  In  the  United  States. 

CHOicx  Brrwcor   iNTatvxNnoNisTS 

We've  sometimes  felt  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  was  too  much  of  an 
Interventionist;  too  much  inclined  to  give  other  nations  advice 
and  scold  all  four  of  the  gangster  nations  (Oermany,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Russia)    at  once 

It  was  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  Isolationism  that  moved  \is  to  say 
some  kind  word?  for  him  when  he  was  trying  to  sew  up  the 
Republican  nrm'nntion. 

But  when  Dewey  began  to  make  a  pronounced  hit  with  the 
western  and  midwestern  farmers  with  his  stay-out -of -it  speeches, 
lo  and  behold,  a  lot  of  Important  eastern  money  shied  away  from 
Dfwey  and  moved  tov.ird  Willkie.  And  the  fact  now  is,  since 
Wlllkle'8  nomination,  that  Willkie's  supporters  include  some  of  our 
wealthiest  interventionists  and  some  of  our  most  powerful  Inter- 
ventionist newspapers 

It  looks  as  If  Willkie  is  as  much  of  an  Interventionist  as  the 
President.  The  President  necessarily  knows  much  more  about 
national  defense,  and  particularly  about  the  Navy,  than  Willkie. 
Willkie.  highly  intelligent  though  he  evidently  is.  can't  have  learned 
much  about  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  arms  by  being  a  corporation 
lawyer  connected  with  big  utility  holding  companies. 

If  we've  got  to  choose  between  a  couple  of  Interventionists  for 
President,  the  tjcttcr  choice  would  seem  to  be  the  better  Informed 
and  more  experienced  of  the  two — meaning  Roosevelt. 

As  regards  domestic  problems,  we  prefer  Roosevelt  far  and  away. 
NEW  dbalxr:  old  dkalxk 

Roosevelt  has  made  mistakes.  Some  of  his  appointments  were 
not  so  good  The  purge  turned  out  badly  for  him.  His  handling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Issue  was  not  adept.  But  Roosevelt  has 
urged  this  country's  thinking  and  acting  in  the  direction  we  have 
to  take,  we  believe,  if  democracy  is  to  survive  in  this  country. 
That  direction  is  toward  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth  and  away 
from  the  state  of  affairs  where  10  men  have  •100.000.000  apiece 
and   10.000.000  have  nothing  apiece. 

WilUkie's  crowd  are  against  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth.  That 
is  why  they  hate  Roosevelt  so  hard — because  he's  for  It.  Willkie's 
crowd  feel  that  everything  that  happened  before  1929  was  ideal  and 
that  the  depression  was  Just  a  regrettable  accident — that  if  we'd 
only  stood  by  Herbert  Hoover  a  little  longer  we'd  be  O.  K.  now. 

We  can't  feel  in  our  bones  that  this  theory  is  correct.  We  think 
the  New  Deal  has  been  and  Is  on  the  right  track. 

Tlierefore.  if  the  election  were  held  tomorrow,  this  writer  would 
vote  for  Roosevelt 

The  picture  of  things  may  change  between  now  and  November, 
as  often  happens.  Presidential  elections  in  this  country  are  ustially 
settled  sometime  in  September  or  October.  But  at  this  time  weTe 
for  Roosevelt. 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WI.SCONS1N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

« 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  dav  of  Monday,  July  29) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sun  of  Monday.  July  29,  1940.  entitled  "The 
Acute  Angle  of  the  Third-Term  Issue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Sun  of  July  29.  19401 
The  Acdte  Angli  of  the  Thihd-Tekm  Isstje 

Most  literate  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  historic  high  lights 
of  the  third-term  issue.  Washington,  who  could  have  had  a  third 
term,  refused  it.  Jefferson  followed  suit  In  1808.  By  the  end  of 
the  administrations  of  Madison  and  Monroe  the  tradition  against 
a  third  term  for  Presidents  had  been  fairly  well  established.  The 
fathers  feared  the  return  of  a  king  as  we  fear  the  arrival  of  a  dic- 
tator. There  was  an  attempt  to  give  a  third  nomination  to  Jackson 
in  1836.  but  he  would  not  countenance  It.  Indeed,  he  favored  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  restrict  the  Presidency 
to  a  single  term.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  In  1904 
he  announced  that  he  regarded  his  service  in  the  Presidency,  to 
which  he  was  elevated  by  the  death  of  President  McKlnley  In  1901. 
as  his  first  term,  adding  that  be  would  not  take  a  renomlnatlon 
In  1908:  nor  did  he.  President  Coolidge,  who  reached  the  Presi- 
dency similarly,  and  who  could  have  been  nominated  In  1928  m 
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easily  as  he  had  been  In  1924.  put  an  end  to  possible  third-term 
talk  by  saying.  In  the  summer  of  1927.  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  run. 

To  find  a  partial  parallel  for  the  case  of  Franklin  D.  Roo.'^^evelt  we 
must  turn  to  the  history  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  It  is  a  parallel  to  the 
extent  that  Grant  undoubtedly  wished  a  third  term.  The  reasons 
were  cbvious.  He  desired  to  atone  for  some  of  the  evils  of  his  first 
and  second  terms;  unlike  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  was  a  poor  man  and  he 
enjoyed  the  Presidential  salary;  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
like  some  of  President  Roosevelt's,  wanted  him  to  stay  in  the  White 
House  But  there  were  also  friends,  loyal  supporters  of  Grant,  who 
had  eyes  on  the  Presidency.  Grant,  a  grateful  man.  undoubtedly 
had  a  thought  for  the  ambitions  of  Republicans  like  Crnklmg. 
Oliver  P.  Morten,  and  Hamilton  Fish  So  on  May  29.  1875.  Grant 
WTOte  a  letter  in  response  to  the  demand  that  he  declare  himself. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  want  a  third  term  any  more  than  he  did 
the  first.    He  wound  up  by  saying: 

"I  am  not.  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  candidate  for  a  renomination. 
I  would  not  accept  a  renomination  if  it  were  tendered  unless  it 
Ehould  come  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty — circimistances  not  likely  to  arise." 

In  the  timing  of  this  declaration  we  see  the  radical  difference 
between  two  Presidents  who  wished  to  cling  to  the  Presidency  longer 
than  8  years.  General  Grant,  no  matter  what  his  personal  desires. 
set  other  Republicans  free  more  than  a  year  before  the  convenLion. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  waited  until  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
In  session  and  the  nomination  was  in  the  bag  for  him  before  he 
authorized  Senator  Barkley  to  say  that  he  "has  never  had,  and  has 
not  today,  any  desire  or  purpose  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent." As  he  did  not  refuse  a  third  nomination  this  message  was. 
in  the  circumstances,  a  bid  for  It.  Tlie  Hull,  Garner,  Farley.  McNutt. 
and  other  candidacies  had  already  been  niilllfied,  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  Republican  convention  of  1876,  in  which  Grant's  name 
was  not  presented,  and  in  which,  after  a  struggle  among  seven 
candidates.  Hayes  emerged  the  winner. 

The  third  term  will  be  a  leading  Issue  in  this  year's  campaign, 
but  the  acute  angle  of  that  issue  is  the  method  used  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  attempt  to  violate  the  tradition.  He  declared 
in  his  speech  of  acceptance  that  his  friends  knew  that  he  was  not 
a  candidate  and  that  he  intended  la.st  September  to  announce  this 
at  an  early  date.  But  where  is  there  a  scrap  of  evidence?  If  it 
had  been  known  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  accept,  his  lieu- 
tenants could  not  have  sewed  up  the  State  delegations  one  by  one 
until  he  had  a  majority  of  them  The  third-term  workers  went 
about  their  Job  as  quietly  as  possible.  When  Henry  A.  'Wallace 
let  the  cat  partly  out  of  the  bag  last  October  by  saying  that  the 
third  term  had  become  a  necessity  he  was  gently  chlded  by  the 
White  House  for  having  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  victim  of  a  pre- 
diction It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  victimizing  except  to  the 
extent  that  a  premature  announcement  by  one  of  the  President's 
intimates  might  clog  the  wheels  of  a  personal  political  machine 
moving  quietly  toward  its  goal. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  come  out  a  year  ago.  with  the  frankness  of 
Grant  or  Coolldge.  and  declared  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
third  term — even  if  he  had  said  that  the  tradition  was  not  to  be 
respected  by  him — the  country  would  think  better  of  him  than  it 
does  But  In  his  view  the  people  had  no  right  to  know  If  it  be 
suggested  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  think  so  poorly  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen — "my  friends."  as  he  calls  them — we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  record.  Mr.  Parley  called  on  him  not  long  before  ihe 
convention  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  third  term,  and,  presum- 
ably. Parley  got  it.  but  his  lips  were  sealed.  The  public  was  not 
to  be  let  in  en  the  ambitions  and  movements  of  the  President. 
But  the  palace  guard  knew  and  worked  Its  head  off  to  put  over  the 
third-term  Idea.  Otherwise  why  was  Parley  replaced  by  Harry  Hop- 
kins at  Chicago  long  before  Bawcley  made  the  announcement  that 
the  delegates  were  free  to  vote  for  whom  they  pleased — a  declara- 
tion whfch  waa  swallowed  only  by  the  simple-minded? 

It  la  all  too  evident  that  the  third-term  bee  began  buzzing  in 
Mr  Roosevelt's  bonnet  long  ago — perhaps  years  ago.  He  had  only 
to  keep  silent  and  let  his  cohorts  put  the  pressure  of  the  Federal 
power  where  it  would  result  in  the  election  of  delegates  committed 
to  him  The  attempt  to  violate  the  tradition  is  painful  to  many, 
regardless  of  party.  But  the  strategy  of  silence,  the  keeping  of  his 
own  party  members  in  the  dark,  must  be  particularly  irksome  to 
men  and  women  who  still  may  rightfully  call  themselves 
DemocratB. 


Kelly."  having  to  do  with  the  booing  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  the  recent  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GLASS  AGAINST  KELLY 

■When  the  veteran  Cartes  Glass  spoke  at  Chicago  It  was  for  two 
purposes:  One.  to  nominate  James  A  Farley  wa.s  a  gallant  gesture 
but  futile.  The  second  was  to  remind  Democrats  of  the  ancient 
opposition  of  their  party  to  a  third  term  for  a  President. 

No    utterance   of    Senator    Glass    could    be    colored    by    personal 

ambition,  not  alone  because  of  his  ape  but  bec.Tuse.  should  he  live 

to  182  vears  Virginia  would  keep  him  in  the  Senate.     As  he  stood 

!    in  the  withering  glare  of  the  klieg  lights,  holding  the  rostrum  for 

'    support,  his  cracked  old  voice  gained  force  as  he  appealed   to  his 

t    fellow  Democrats  not  to  forsake  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thereupon  burst  forth  a  bedlam  of  boos  and  hisses.     That  marked 

the  first  time  that  any  gathering  of  Americans  has  hissed  and  booed 

i    the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Many 

!    In  the  vast  and  sweltering  assemblage  looked  on  this  scene  In  frozen 

silence.     Chairman  Barkley  tried  to  put  down  the  pandemonium. 

while   the   brave   old  Senator   stood   his  ground   as   if   he   had  been 

7  feet  tall  and  21  years  old. 

Order  was  finally  re:stored  by  the  rising  of  a  colored  balloon  from 
the  hand  of  Boss  Kelly  of  Chicago.  Many  of  Boss  Kelly's  minions 
don't  speak  or  understand  English.  They  had  never  heard  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  They  were  there  to  boo,  clap,  whistle,  or  stamp 
their  feet,  on  the  Boss'  order.  But  he  had  to  give  his  orders  in 
sign  language. 
;  After  a  tumultous  few  minutes,  it  must  have  filtered  through 
even  Bo«8  Kelly's  thinking  apparatus  that  his  hoodlums  were 
I  doing  a  bad  night's  work.  The  balloon  was  released,  order  was 
restored,  and  Mr    Glass  went  on  to  conclude  his  remarks. 

The  newest  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  Ls  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  as  the  descendants  of  those  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower.  And  these  poor  misguided  rowdies  were 
not  responsible  for  this  shocking  exhibition  of  disrespect  to  one 
of  the  Nation's  founders.  The  men  responsible  were  Ed  Kelly 
and  those  new  dealers  who  welcome  this  notorious  boss  into  their 
inner  councils. 

Many  a  delegate  who  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
nomination left  he  convention  that  night  heartsick  over  the  sorry 
pass  to  which  the  party  of  Jefferson  had  come. 

The  Virginia  delegation  sat  like  so  mnny  graven  Images  through- 
out the  strange  proceedings.  But  when  Mr.  Glass  called  on  Demo- 
crats to  stand  by  Jeffersonian  principle  the  Virginians  rose  as  one 
man  and  gave  a  mighty  cheer  for  Thomas  Jc!Terson  and  Cartkr 
Glass.  And  the  Virginia  standards  waved  on  high  for  the  only 
time  during  the  convention. 

Senator  Glass'  words  didn't  make  a  dent  In  the  well-armored 
political  tank  but  they  will  be  remembered  by  many  who  heard 
them.  Some  Democrats,  on  observing  the  delegates  from  the  Old 
Dominion,  may  have  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  first  psalm;  "I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  Virginia  from  whence  cometh  the  light." 


Glass  Against  Kelly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (Icffislative  day  of  Monday.  July  29).  1940 


KDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recom)  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Item  entitled  "Olass  Asalnst 


Suspension   of   Publication   of   Chattanooga  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  29).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  July  29.  1940.  entitled  'Who  Killed  the 
Paper  That  Fought  Willkie?"  It  is  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  and  when  Mr.  Willkie  replies  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  place  his  reply  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  July  29.  1940] 
Who  KnxKD  the  Paper  That  Fought  Willkie? — An  Open  Lrrmi 

Hon.  Wkndeix  L.  Willkie. 

1010  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

DBAS  Mr.  Willkie:  Who  killed  the  Chattanooga  News? 

Published  by  George  Fort  Milton,  the  Chattanooga  News  was  one 
of  the  foremost  liberal  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  cne  of  a  very 
few  papers  in  the  South  which  opposed  you  and  your  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation  in  your  Qght  against  the  T.  V.  A. 

Mr.  Willkie,  we  ask  you.  "Who  killed  the  Chattanooga  NewB?"  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  because  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  on  July  23.  you  declared  that  "» 
free  and  untrammelled  press  Is  one  of  the  guaranties  of  democracy." 
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Second,  because  the  Tennessee  Utlllttes  Commission  found  jtnu 
power  company.  Tennessee  Electric.  guUty  on  917  counts  of  "using 
unlawful  devices"  to  destroy  the  Chattanooga  News  by  lllegaUy  help- 
ing Its  competitor,  which  was  "friendly"  to  your  Interests.  Ten- 
nessee Klectrlc  was  a  subsidiary  of  your  CommonweiUth  A  Southern. 

What  Is  the  truth.  Mr.  Willkie? 

E)o  you  believe  In  freedom  of  the  preae  for  all  of  the  press? 

Or  only  for  those  newspapers  which  do  net  stand  in  your  way  or 
In  the  way  of  your  corporations? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  a  clear  answer. 

You  naturally  know  all  the  facts  in  this  case — because  the  killing 
of  the  Chattanooga  News  took  place  whUe  you  were  president  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern. 

Milton's  pop:>r  first  supported  T.  V.  A.,  then  favored  a  puollcly 
owned  power  plant  for  Chattanooga.  What  followed?  We  refer 
you  to  the  rtcoids  of  the  Tennessee  Utilities  Commlaslon,  which 
show — 

(a)  That  your  company  withdrew  its  advertising  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga News  after  a  competitor,  the  Pree  Press,  had  been  set  up  in 
business  by  a  group  of  men  whose  chief  stockholder  was  Silas  Wil- 
liams, an  attorney  for  your  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co. 

(b)  That  your  company  was  found  guilty  of  turning  over  to  this 
Silas  Williams  the  sum  of  •10.000  "tinder  the  guise  of  counsel  fees 
•  •  •  all  of  which  the  said  Williams  shortly  turned  over  to  the 
Free  Press  in  ostensible  consideration  for  the  issue  to  him  of  cer- 
tain shares  of  stock  " 

(c)  That  your  power  company  bought  $19,303  worth  of  advertif- 
ing  in  the  paper  set  up  to  fight  the  Chattanooga  News,  and  paid  an 
advertising  rate  "far  in  excess  of  the  regular  rates" — about  28  per- 
cent hlRher^ — the  only  conclusion  being  that  your  company  paid 
more  than  it  had  to  as  a  subsidy. 

(d)  That  your  company  granted  a  6-percent  discount  on  the 
power  bills  of  the  Free  Press,  even  after  they  had  become  delinquent, 
and  when,  according  to  your  company's  advertisements,  they  were 
not  subject  to  discount. 

(e)  That  your  company  further  gave  Indirect  financial  help  to  the 
publisher  who  was  fighting  the  Chattanooga  News  by  giving  him 
6-percent  discount  on  the  bills  at  some  forty-odd  grocery  stores  in 
which  he  was  interested. 

(f )  That  when  the  congressional  committee  investigating  T.  V.  A. 
came  across  this  whole  episode  its  counsel,  Francis  Blddle,  declared: 
"Tennessee  Electric  has  been  subsidizing  the  Chattanooga  Pree 
Press." 

There  were  909  other  counts  on  which  your  company  was  found 
guilty  of  trying  to  desuoy  a  new8(>aper  whose  policies  it  didn't  like. 

As  dlrectins;  head  of  the  corpxjration  in  control  of  this  situation, 
wed  like  to  hear  your  explanation.  Mr.  Willkie. 

What  finally  happened  to  the  Chattanooga  News? 

Surely  you  recall.  Mr.  Willkie.  that  it  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  the 
Free  Press,  the  same  paper  the  Tennessee  Utilities  Commission  said 
had  been  subsidized  by  your  power  companies 

The  News  was  sold  even  though,  in  its  last  days.  It  was  breaking 
about  even  while  the  company  which  bought  it  was  then  supposed 
to  be  losing  money. 

The  News  was  sold  even  though  Its  own  employees  raised  $15,000 
at  the  last  minute  by  mortgaging  their  homes  and  cashing  their 
savings  in  an  eflfort  to  preserve  their  Jobs. 

The  News  was  sold — and  a  lot  of  people  are  still  wondering  where 
Its  competitor  got  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Sold.  Mr.  Willkie— and  then  kiUed.  That  was  the  fate  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  the  newspaper  which  stood  in  your  way  in 
Tennessee. 

What  could  other  American  newspapers  expect.  Mr.  Willkie.  if 
you  were  to  become  President — and  they  were  to  oppose  your 
policies? 

Would  they  share  the  same  fate? 

You've  been  reading  the  papers  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  lately. 
Maybe  you  observed  his  famous  phrase.  "Freedom  of  speech  means 
freedom  for  the  thought  we  hate  as  well  as  for  the  thought  we 
love." 

Freedom  of  the  press.  Mr.  Wllllclc.  means  freedom  to  applaud 
you  or  to  criticize  you;  freedom  to  support  you  or  to  oppose  you. 

From  the  time  your  company  first  turned  on  the  heat  of  ita 
financial  power  down  to  the  very  last  kilowatt-hour,  the  Chattanooga 
News  was  no  longer  free. 

It  was  electrocuted. 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  tell  us  why. 

Thr  Philadelphia  Record. 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  July  29).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  GRAND  RAPIDS   (MICH.)   PRESS 


a  very  interesting  editorial  from  tbe  pages  of  the  Orand 
Rapids  Press  of  recent  date  entitled  -Kentucky's  Self-Ap- 
praisal." This  editorial  compliments  a  report  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  of  Kentucky  by  our  most  popular 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  Itii.  CHAinH.nl 
during  the  time  he  was  serving  as  Governor  of  KenttKky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 

KENTUCKY'S  SCLT-APPRAISAL 

Since  the  government  of  a  State  is  req;x»n8lble  to  the  voters,  the 
work  of  that  government  should  be  brought  before  tbe  voters  in  » 
form  which  can  be  understood  by  the  majority.  But  State  gcvem- 
ments  never  have  accompli.«hed  much  in  this  respect.  The  Michi- 
gan Manual,  published  every  2  years,  is  mainly  statistical  and  far 
too  weighty  for  popular  ccnsumptlcn. 

Kentucky  last  year  offered  what  may  be  considered  a  practical 
solution  to  the  problem,  in  a  paper-bound  booklet  designed  with  an 
eye  to  popular  appeal.  Inside  the  attractive  cover  are  photographs, 
charts,  and  diagrams  instead  of  columnar  statistics.  There  is  no 
monotony  in  the  presentation  of  the  material,  and  the  plctographtc 
make-up  attracts  many  persons  who  otherwise  would  show  little 
Interest  in  their  State  government.  There  Ls  evidence  of  a  studied 
effort  to  avoid  partisanship  Comparisons  of  administrations  are 
omitted  and  the  Governor  s  name  appears  only  once,  in  the  letter 
of  introduction. 

The  report  Is  organized  en  the  basis  of  reporting  each  type  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  separately  whether  the  )ob  is  to  t>e  performed  by 
one  or  by  several  State  departn\ents.  There  are  sections  on  reor- 
ganization, finance,  highways,  education,  health  and  welfare,  Indtis- 
trlal  relations,  bui^lness  regulation,  conservation  and  agr:c\ilture,  and 
I  Federal-state-local  relations.  The  final  section  is  entitled  "Looking 
'  Forward.  '  In  which  the  unttnished  tasks  of  the  administration  are 
enumerated,  with  an  evaluation  of  proposals  made  both  through  the 
legislature  and  in  organs  of  public  opinion. 

The  publication  is  certainly  inexiJenaive.  and  its  value  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  especially  since  It  presents  such  an  impartial 
picture  of  the  situation  to  the  people  who  have  the  chief  right  to 
know  about  It.  The  voters  of  Michigan  might  eagerly  welcome  stich 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  their  government  In  everyday 
language. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro 


Timely  Observations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  DUNCAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  JOSEPH   (MO.)    NEWS-PRESS 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  newspajjer 
article  from  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

TIMEXT    OBSiaVATIONS 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  should  get  together 
without  loss  of  time  and  let  all  America  know,  as  well  as  all  the 
world,  Including  the  Inter,  atlonal  brigand,  Adolf  Hitler,  that 
America  is  back  of  Great  Britain  to  the  last  ounce.  All  this  "hooey" 
about  neutrality  is  so  much  "guff."  America  has  not  been  neutral 
from  the  very  beginning  and  if  anybody  is  loony  enotigh  to  think 
Hitler  believes  us  neutral  he  should  be  examined. 

The  United  States  should  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  its  own 
interests.  These  Interests  Include  preservation  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  Is  not  pro-English  propaganda  It  is  cold  fact.  If 
the  British  Empire  goes  to  pieces,  and  well  It  may.  the  outlook 
for  the  United  States  is  black.  That  is  not  meant  to  be  too 
pessimistic,  but  It  is  exactly  the  situation  as  we  view  It. 

We  say  again  as  we  have  said  before  no  nation  should  adopt  a 
foreign  policy  except  inasmuch  as  it  vrlll  serve  her  own  selfish 
Interests.  All  right.  America's  selfish  interest  Is  for  the  utter 
and  complete  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  restoration  of  the  nations 
Hitler  has  overrun  In  the  last  year  or  two.  You  pro-Germans  will 
howl  at  that.  You  are  afraid  to  come  out  and  say  you  want  to  see 
Hitler  win.  You  have  not  the  courage  to  say  that  you  are  Nazi  at 
heart.  You  hide  behind  the  plea  that  we  must  not  concern  our- 
selves with  Europe's  age-old  quarrels,  that  we  are  safe  from  all 
harm,  and  all  that  twadd!?. 

Adolf  Hitler  Is  another  Attlla.  the  Scourge  of  God.  one  of  those 
inflictions  of  human  fiends  that  Divine  Providence  permits  on  vari- 
ous occasions  In  the  history  of  the  world  for  His  own  mysterious 
purpose.  Hitler  was  at  first  just  a  nuisance.  Now  he  is  a  menace. 
And  he  Is  a  menace  to  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are  in  the 
same  position  England  was  before  Munich.  We've  got  a  great  Na- 
tion which  would  like  to  see  the  world  go  on  its  smooth  sren  way. 
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Biirely.  we  all  want  that,  but  let's  face  facts  as  they  are.  not  face 
fancies  as  we  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  United  States  already  has  taken  sides  In  this  European  quar- 
rel Hitler  and  all  Germany  know  that  the  United  States  Is  un- 
friendly to  the  Nazi  regime.  Hitler  and  all  Germany  know  we  think 
the  overrunning  of  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  Poland.  Nor- 
way. Holland.  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and  Prance  colossally  criminal, 
a  Satanic  lust  for  power.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  What  makes  us 
think  Hitler  will  go  so  far  and  no  farther?  His  word!  He  says  he 
has  no  Intention  of  meddling  In  the  United  States.  That's  a 
laugh.    His  word  is  worth  exactly  nothing. 

We  are  In  for  all  the  hell  Hitler  can  give  us  If  and  when  he  sub- 
dues Great  Britain.  That  Is  as  certain  as  that  Hitler  beat  Prance. 
Therefore  It  seems  to  xos  that  we  are  a  great  big  lumbering  fat  sleepy 
boy.  waiting,  waiting,  leaning  against  a  tree  while  the  bully  whips 
the  other  boys  on  the  street  one  by  one.  What  makes  us  think  he'll 
pasB  us  by?  He'll  take  us  on  next.  This  Is  not  red-eyed  war  mon- 
gerlng  This  la  a  calm  analysis  of  the  way  of  dictators.  They  gel 
drunk  with  victory.     There  Is  no  turning  back. 

Don't  fool  yourselves  that  the  German  people  would  not  follow 
Hitler  In  a  war  against  the  United  States.  He  would  get  greater 
support  than  against  any  other  foe.  excepting  perhaps  Britain  alone 
Therefore  let  us  quit  this  quibbling  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
lump  in.  Let's  ]ump  In  and  give  Great  Britain  every  ounce  of  sup- 
tKjrt  We  have — in  the  eyes  of  every  German  on  the  European 
contment^the  name  of  being  an  ally  of  Britain.  L.  fs  have  the 
game. 

And  let  us  go  Into  this  thing  so  earnestly  and  so  strongly  believing 
In  the  God  of  might  that  we  annihilate  Hitler  and  all  for  which  he 
stands.  This  Is  unneutral.  It  is  meant  to  be.  We  believe  Intensely 
that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  America  and  Britain  are  allies  and 
have  been  allies  for  many,  many  years.  Our  interests  are  closely 
Intertwined.  It  is  to  our  own  selfish  Interest  to  see  the  daylight 
whaled  out  of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  we  might  as  well  get  ready  for  the 
task 

Let's  not  blind  ourselves.  If  Great  Britain  and  France  had  been 
prepared  and  had  Jumped  in  when  Hitler  first  ran  amuck,  he  could 
have  been  brought  to  his  knees.  They  were  not  prepared.  Prance  is 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  third-rate  power.  The  fate  of  Great 
Britain  hangs  in  the  balance.  In  the  name  of  all  that  Is  good  and 
holy  in  the  name  of  decency  and  Justice.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
His  cause,  let  America  tip  the  scales.  Let  America  tip  the  scales  so 
that  Britain's  fate  shall  be  decided  in  Britain's  favor  and  in  our 
favor. 

Let  America  tip  the  scales  that  Hltlerlsm  shall  be  destroyed  as 
ruthles-sly  as  he  himself,  this  antichrist,  has  destroyed  all  that  was 
good  and  fine  and  clean  on  the  European  Continent.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Hitler  hates  America.  Let  Hitler  destroy  Britain 
and  we  shall  have  not  a  problem  In  economics,  not  a  peaceful  pene- 
tration through  marts  below  the  Rio  Grande.  We  shall  have  war, 
plain  war,  hellish  war,  as  only  Hitler  knows  how  to  wage  it.  And 
he'll  come  down  through  beaten  and  crushed  Canada  or  through 
treacherous,  villainous  South  American  routes  Let's  not  kid  our- 
selves that  those  pseudosouthern  republics  love  us.  Rot.  Lets 
face  the  cold  fact  that  about  the  only  trlend  we've  got  Is  Great 
Britain.  Let's  Join  hands  with  her  and  mop  up  on  Hitler  running 
loose  like  a  madman  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum. 


Treasury  Department  Law-Enforcement  Activities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1940 


REPORT  OP  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 

THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  interesting  report  has 
just  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
the  activities  of  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. A  record  that  any  enforcement  agency  can  be  proud 
of  is  that  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  97  percent  of 
the  cases  tried  in  Federal  courts  resulting  in  conviction.  As 
for  income-tax  evasions,  147  who  were  tried  were  convicted, 
13  being  acquitted.  As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
statement  concerning  the  report  referred  to.    It  follows: 

Losses  to  the  public  through  acceptance  of  counterfeit  notes  were 
reduced  by  50.5  percent  In  the  1940  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  12  months.  Elmer  L.  Irey.  Coordinator 
of  the  Treasury  law-enforcement  agencies,  reported  today  to  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. 

This  accomplishment  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service  reduced 
losses  to  $145,644.  as  against  losses  of  $294,057  In  fiscal  year  1939. 
It  featured  a  performance  report  which  revealed  that  marked  suc- 
n^alnst  all  crimes  directed  at  the  Treasury  attended  the  co- 


ordinated efforts  of  the  six  agencies  comprising  Ihc  law-enforcement 

unit. 

These  agencies — the  Secret  Service.  Coast  Guard.  Intelligence 
Unit  and  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs— which  originally 
functioned  as  separate  bodies,  were  grouped  5  years  ago  Into  a 
closely  knit  and  cooperative  organization. 

Suppression  of  counterfeiting  resulted  from  an  inten.sive  cam- 
paign instituted  by  the  Secret  Service  and  made  fruitful  by  the 
voluntary  enrollment  of  millions  of  citizens.  Mr    Irey  said. 

Education  was  the  keynote  of  the  new  attack.  Mr.  Irey  observed. 
Acting  on  the  premise  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  the  campaign,  he  said,  effectively  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  this  adage,  and  proved  that  the  major  crime  of  counterfeit- 
ing can  be  curbed  more  successfully  by  the  modern  system  of 
education  than   by  investigation  and  prosecution  after  the  crime. 

The  campaign,  having  for  its  slogan.  'Know  your  money,"  demon- 
strated to  storekeepers,  cashiers,  and  the  public  the  difference  be- 
tween good  money  and  bad.  and  illustrated  what  should  be  done 
when  confronted  with  spurious  currency  or  Its  purveyors.  The 
public.  Mr  Irey  explained,  was  eager  for  this  education  and  grasped 
quickly  the  important  points  the  Secret  Service  strove  to  make 

As  a  result,  millions  of  citizens  received  their  first  instructions 
through  the  "Know  your  money"  campaign,  which  made  use  of 
sound  motion  pictures,  circulars,  public  meetings,  radio  broadcasts, 
the  dally  papers,  magazines,  and  trade  Journals.  Active  cooperation 
was  extended  by  the  broadcasting  companies,  and  hundreds  of 
broadcasts  were  made  by  Secret  Service  personnel  and  chiefs  of 
police,  in  which  simple  rules  were  given  to  aid  In  spotting  bad 
money  and  professional  passers. 

Exhibits  of  counterfeit  money  were  placed  in  banks  where  tellers 
were  detailed  by  bank  officials  to  explain  its  defects. 

This  widespread  educational  program  was  carried  out  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Chief  Frank  J.  Wilson,  and  came.  Incidentally, 
during  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  agency. 

Secret  Service  arrests  totaled  3.281  persons  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number  2.222  were  in  connection  with  forgeries,  778  related  to 
counterfeiting,  and  281  covered  a  wide  miscellany  of  crimes  against 
the  Treasury.  In  the  previous  year  there  were  3.985  persons 
arrested — 2.598  for  forgeries.  1,045  against  counterfeiting,  and  342 
for  miscellaneous  crimes. 

Of  the  cases  that  went  to  trial  during  the  year,  convictions  were 
obtained  in  2.897  Instances,  or  97  percent,  while  893  cases  were 
awaiting  trial  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  loss  to  the  public  through  acceptance  of  counterfeit  coins 
during  the  year  was  $51,737.42  as  compared  with  $50.325  42  the 
year  before,  while  seizures  of  spurious  currency  not  yet  in  circula- 
tion amounted  to  $94,589. 

COAST     GUARD 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  national  maritime  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  reported  the  absence  of  organized  liquor  smuggling 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

It  found  little  or  no  bulk  liquor  smuggling  by  sea,  the  few  Iso- 
lated cases  encountered  being  Insignificant. 

-This  is  evidence  of  the  high  state  of  cooperation  between  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Customs  Service,  and  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  and 
is  a  result  of  the  accumulated  deterrent  effect  of  years  of  vigilant 
patroUing."  Admiral  R.  R  Waesche.  Commandant,  declared 

A  summary  of  the  principal  enforcement  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  year  follows: 

Miles  cruised  by  Coast  Guard  vessels 2.182.706 

Miles  flown  by  Coast  Guard  aircraft 1.219.082 

Vessels  trailed,  prevention  narcotics  smuggling 4,  510 

Regattas    patrolled 462 

Vessels  boarded 37.617 

Vessels   reported    for   violations 1.208 

Pines   for   which   liable $217,619 

Vessels  seized  for   violations 18 

Value  of  vessels  and  cargoes $80,750 

Radios  sealed  on  merchant  vessels 4,397 

Armaments  on  merchant  vessels  Inspected 603 

Identifications  of  vessels  in  connection  with  neutrality.       163.119 

Illicit   distilleries   located 718 

Still  seizures  with  Coast  Guard  cooperation 75 

Gallons  contraband  liquor  seized  with  Coast  Guard  co- 
operation  1.  358 

BTTREAU  OF  INTERNAL   HEVENtJE 

Special  agents  of  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  obtained  the  Indictment  of  360  individuals,  including 
prominent  and  professional  men  as  well  as  racketeers,  fcr  evasion 
of  income  and  other  taxes  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  individuals  were  tried  during  that  period.  Of  these.  147  were 
convicted  and  then,  in  addition  to  prison  sentences,  were  fined 
$266,640  Additional  taxes  and  penalties  totaling  $33,319,063  were 
recommended  for  assessment  in  cases  investigated  during  the  year. 
Of  the  individual  Indictments.  52  resulted  from  attempts  to  evade 

I    the  social-security  tax      In  addition,  special  agents  were  active  in 
connection  with  violations  of  the  National  Firearms  Act.  and  con- 

I    vlctions  of  37  individuals  were  obtained  In  the  12  months  for  this 
offense. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  unit  during  the  year  was 
the  conviction  of  Moses  L.  Annenberg.  of  Chicago,  who  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  In  April  to  charges  of  Income-tax  evasion.  In  addi- 
tion, he  agreed  to  pay  $8  000  000  In  settlement  of  his  income-tax 

I    liability.     In  addition,  Annenberg  must   pay   6  percent  interest  on 

1   unpaid  balances.     Ha  U  now  serving  a  3-year  prison  sentence. 
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An  Interesting  case  was  culminated  In  January  when  Ralph  Waldo 
Wagner,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  convicted  of  evajsion  of  Income  tax 
and  sentenced  to  2  years'  Imprisonment,  plus  a  fine  of  $2,500.  This 
taxpayer  described  himself  as  a  "natural  clairvoyant  with  remark- 
able talents  for  the  benefit  of  humanity." 

BtniEAU  or  NARCOTICS 

Experience  of  the  Btireau  of  Narcotics  disclosed  a  sharp  reduction 
In  the  illegal  field  of  traffic  in  narcotics  dtirlng  the  year. 

Arrests  for  violations  of  Federal  marihuana  laws  during  the  year 
totaled  2.796  a*  compared  with  3.196  persons  in  the  previous  fiscal 
period  In  addition.  788  persons  were  arrested  for  violations  of  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  as  compared  with  971  arrests  in  the  previous 
p>erlod 

A  marked  decline  in  the  amount  of  Illicit  narcotics  seized  in  the 
Internal  traffic  as  well  as  a  substantial  decline  In  the  amount  of 
narcotic  drugs  seized  at  customs  ports  and  borders  was  noted  in  the 
Bureau  report  A  marihuana  eradication  program  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  State  and  local  authorities 
was  continued,  resulting  in  7.805  acres  of  volunteer  marihuajia 
being  destroyed  In  contrast  to  10.391  acres  In  1939. 

Scarcity  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  Illicit  traffic  was  ftirther  accentu- 
ated during  the  year,  the  Bureau  reported.  Such  narcotics  as  are 
available  are  generally  highly  adulterated.  It  was  found,  and  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  In  what  were  already  exorbitant 
prices  The  Bureau  declared  that  at  no  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act  has  there  been  such 
a  sustained  scarcity  of  Illicit  narcotic  drugs  as  appears  at  present. 

Functions  of  this  Bureau  resulted  In  a  further  disintegration  of 
various  rings  engaged  in  the  illegal  traffic  of  narcotics 

Outstanding  among  these  was  the  notorioxis  Louis  (Lepke)  Buch- 
alter  who.  In  December  1939,  was  tried  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  and  convicted  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Federal  nar- 
cotic laws.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  nine  additional  indictments  charg- 
ing substantive  violations  of  the  F^ederaI  narcotic  laws  and  received 
a  sentence  of  12  years'  imprisonment.  Bucharter  had  been  indicted 
In  November  1937.  with  some  30  others,  as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive 
Investigation  by  customs  and  narcotics  officers. 

Another  case  Involved  Dr.  D.  M.  Nlgro  and  others  In  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  Dr.  Nlgro.  along  with  several  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  was  indicted  in  AprU  1940  for  selling  Illicit  narcotics 
without  prescriptions.  The  Bureau  fotmd  that  the  physicians  were 
alleged  to  have  been  selling  large  quantities  of  Illicit  drugs  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  simply  for  the  gratification  of  addiction.  Dr.  Nigro, 
a  city  official,  was  tried  alone  Ln  this  case,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  4  years'  Imprisonment  and  fined  $12,000. 

In  still  another  case  indictments  for  conspiracy  to  violate  nar- 
cotic laws  and  evasion  of  Income  taxes  were  returned  in  New  York 
City  against  Charles.  Harry,  and  George  Neldltch.  better  known  in 
the  underworld  as  the  Newman  brothers.  They  pleaded  guilty 
In  April  1940  and  were  sentenced  to  2  years'  imprisonment  each, 
and  in  addition  incurred  substantial  fines.  These  brothers  were 
considered  by  the  Bureau  to  be  ringleaders  In  the  world-wide  Illicit 
narcotics  traffic. 

BITREAU   OF   CUSTOMS 

Law-enforcement  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  were  again 
directed  in  large  measure  against  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  during  the  year.  Operating  Independently,  and 
In  some  cases  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  it  seized  a  number  of  important  narcotic 
shipments  and  apprehended  many  notorious  .smugglers. 

Seizures  of  all  kinds  of  smuggled  conunoditles  totaled  6.600.  a 
decline  from  the  previous  year.  There  were  3.000  seizures  of 
smuggled  liquor,  also  a  decrease.  Narcotic  seizures  aggregated  600 
Instances,  a  drop  of  302  under  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Customs  seizures  in  the  Southwest  Indicated  there  was  a  trickle 
of  Mexican  raw  opium  and  marihuana  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.     Seizures  generally  wore  of  minor  caliber. 

Agents  of  this  Bureau,  culminating  an  extended  Investigation  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  obtained  and  showed  evidence  of 
fraudulent  registry  of  approximately  200  American  vessels  of  various 
sizes  during  the  year  These  vessels,  documented  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  as  being  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  were  found  to 
be  owned  by  aliens,  principally  Japanese.  Many  of  the  vessels  have 
been  seized  and  proceedings  are  pending  against  the  others. 

A  summary  showing  the  number  of  Federal  prisoners  committed 
to  penitentiaries  during  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  through  the 
activities  of  customs  officials  follows: 

Number: 

1939 _ 231 

1940  (11  months) 203 

Sentences  to  be  served: 

1939 324  years.  6  months.  11  days. 

1940  (11  months) 168  years.  3  months,    3  days. 

ALCOHOL  TAX   XTKTr 

A  total  of  27.099  prosecutions  was  recommended  to  United  States 
attorneys  in  alcohol-tax  cases  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Of  these 
22.037  defendants  were  indicted,  and  18.056  were  convicted.  Ap- 
proximately 14.000  defendants  were  awaiting  grand  jury  or  trial 
action  in  Federal  liquor  cases  at  the  year's  end.  Of  the  defendants 
indicted,  3.552  were  involved  In  conspiracy  cases,  that  is,  cases  in- 
volving major  frauds  on  the  revenue. 

Comparative  statistics  for  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  covering  seizures 
and  arrests  for  the  last  2  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 
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I  Pn^litninary. 

The  report  of  seizures  and  arrests  dxirlng  the  year  reflected  a 
general  decrease  In  Illicit  operations.  Compared  with  the  previous 
12  months,  there  was  a  12-percent  decrease  In  the  number  of  stills 
seized,  a  20-percent  decrease  in  the  gallons  of  mash  seized,  and  an 
11 -percent  deci-ease  In  the  ntunber  of  persons  arrested. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  indicated  substantial  progress  In  the 
drive  against  moonshine  violators  In  the  Southern  States.  In  tlie 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  North  and  East  an  Increase  In  the  activity 
of  groups  c^>erating  alcohol  distilleries  was  noted.  Despite  this 
Increase  in  activity  the  unit,  through  effective  enforcement,  further 
reduced  the  fraud  on  the  revenue  in  this  area. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1940 


LETTKR  PROM  LT   COL.  A.  H.  8TACKPOLS 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from. 
Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Stackpole.  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Cavalry,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  In  this  letter  Colonel 
Stackpole  sets  forth  and  explains  a  plan  to  utilize  the  State 
National  Guards  in  connection  with  the  proposed  compulsory 
training  program.  Colonel  Stackpole  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Army  and  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  suggestions  which  are  embodied  in  his  letter  are  the  result 
not  only  of  extensive  study  on  his  part  but  also  of  collabora- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
who  are  interested  in  making  more  eflBcient  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  in  this  present  emergency.  A 
careful  study  of  the  plan  will  repay  every  Member,  I  feel  sure. 
Colonel  Stackpole's  letter  follows: 

ATTER  MOBIUZATION WHATT 

Indications  point  to  an  Imminent  mobilization  of  the  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States,  with  active  training  continuing  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more. 

But  when  the  National  Guard  marches  away  from  its  armories, 
what  then?  In  many  States,  of  course,  there  are  plans  for  a  supple- 
mental force  within  the  States,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Militia  and  the  Home  Guard  of  New  York.  That  system  was  oper- 
ative In  1917  18.  and  It  Is  felt  in  many  States  that  it  should  be 
equally  successiul  now. 

However,  it  occurs  to  this  writer  that  another  plan  might  prove 
even  more  effective,  embodying  both  the  retention  of  a  continuing 
State  force  and  replacements  for  those  In  the  field. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  is  this: 

Let  us  assume  that  on  October  1,  1940,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  235.000  National  Ouard  men  called  Into  the  field  for 
protracted  active  training.  This  leaves  the  communities  from 
which  they  are  drawn  without  guard  protection. 

To  Immediately  replace  these  235,000  guardsmen,  let  a  similar 
number  be  drafted  and  placed  in  the  armories  In  the  same  numlsers 
and  organizations  In  which  they  have  been  withdrawn  for  field 
training. 

Give  these  235.000  new  guardsmen  6  months  of  training  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  National  Guard  has  been  receiving  for  many 
years  Let  them  continue  to  live  at  home,  thus  in  no  wise  dis- 
rupting their  civil  occupations  or  their  schooling,  and  at  the  end 
of  6  months  send  that  force  into  the  field  to  supplement  tboae 
already  there. 

As  they  leave,  call  up  the  third  235,000  and  put  them  Into  train- 
ing, and  so  on.  each  6  months.    Thus  you  have  a  constant  reservoir 
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of  men  trained  only  In  the  basic  school  of  the  soldier,  with  Intensive 
specialized  training  to  come  upon  their  arrival  In  the  camps. 

If  the  International  situation  indicates  that  a  continuing  greater 
force  of  men  under  arms  is  not  required,  then  the  flrst  contingents 
could  be  relieved  after  a  year  as  the  new  men  come  in,  and  retxirn 
to  a  civilian  statiis.  although  still  held  en  the  reserve  roles. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  scheme,  that  under  the  Constitution 
men  cannot  be  called  into  compulsory  military  service  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  then  used  as  State  troops,  could  be  met 
through  orders  to  State  military  headquarters  to  retain  these  troops 
within  the  confines  of  the  States  until  further  orders. 

Briefly  summed  up,  let  us  look  at  the  plan  thus: 

1  The  National  Guard,  235.000  strong,  is  called  into  active  service, 
by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  October  1.  1940. 

2  Selective  service  replaces  these  men  at  once,  in  the  communi- 
ties where  the  present  guard  troops  are  established 

3.  Six  months  later,  or  April  1.  1941,  this  "secondary  National 
Guard"  moves  out  to  camp,  and  is  immediately  replaced  by  a  third 
group  for  its  6  months  of  preliminary  basic  training  at  heme  station. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  In  October  1941.  relieve  the  initial 
force,  if  the  International  situation  warrants  it,  as  the  third  235.000 
move  into  camp. 

As  to  weapons,  etc..  It  Is  understood  that  there  would  be 
an  insufficient  number  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  fleld  pieces,  and  the 
like,  but  this  situation  would  improve  as  the  months  go  by  and 
Government  orders  are  filled. 

And  all  the  time  this  plan  is  operative.  States  will  have  their 
so-called  home-defense  forces,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  will  be  getting  the  training  so  essential  at  the  beginning  of 
every  soldier's  career. 

A.  H    Stackpole. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth,  Cavalry. 


The  New  Deal  Procedure 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30. 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  the  New 
Deal  can  well  be  summarized  in  the  caption  of  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribime: 

DRAFT    ROOSEVIXT    AJ*D    HB    WILL    DRAFT    TOU 

The  administration's  bill  to  register  for  military  conscription  all 
male  Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  provides  another 
evidence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Intends  to  get  this  country  Into  the  war 
as  quickly  as  poeslble. 

Though  the  bill  Is  still  In  committee,  the  War  Department  has 
already  completed  its  preparations  for  the  draft.  The  blanlcs  have 
already  been  prepared  and  skeleton  organizations  to  direct  the 
registration  are  ready  In  each  State. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows,  or  has  any  reason  to  believe,  that  an 
attack  upon  America  is  imminent,  he  ought  not  to  keep  the  facts 
upon  which  his  Judgment  is  based  a  secret.  If  there  were  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  a 
German  force  would  be  on  Its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  drafting  an  army  this  summer,  even  though  no 
arms  were  available  for  the  conscripts  to  use. 

But  no  such  evidence  of  imminent  danger  has  been  provided,  and 
common  sense  suggests  that  an  Invasion,  however  likely  it  may 
l)ecome  in  the  Indefinite  future.  Is  not  now  imminent.  Herr  Hitler 
seems  to  have  the  habit  of  calling  his  shots,  and  at  the  moment  he 
Is  talking  about  London,  and  nothing  else.  Ii  took  him  5  years  to 
prepare  for  his  present  wars.  Not  one  of  his  airplanes  would  prove 
of  value  In  a  trans-Atlantic  campaign,  because  none  of  them  can 
fly  the  ocean  with  a  load  of  bomlw.  He  has  not  yet  captured  the 
British  Navy,  and  at  the  moment  Is  trying  to  sink  It  rather  than 
seize  It.  If  he  gets  It,  many  months  and  probably  several  years 
would  be  required  in  which  to  organize  an  expedition  which  would 
have  any  hope  of  a  successfiil  landing  on  our  shores,  even  In  our 
present  state  of  unpreparedness. 

A»  the  new  anna  and  an  understanding  of  their  use  become 
available  to  the  Army,  and  that  means  a  year  from  now  at  the 
earliest,  cooacrlptlon  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  may  be 
required.  There  Is  surely  much  to  be  said  for  it  In  principle;  but  the 
draft  at  this  time  can  only  interfere  with  the  Nation's  preparation 
for  defense.  It  will  divert  the  attention  of  the  Army  from  the 
more  preaalnf  business  of  obtatntnc  armaments  and  at  the  seme 
time  dlsorfantxe  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 

Immediate  ooneerliftlon  makes  sense  only  if  it  m  aseunw^d  that 
Mr  Rooatvelt  means  to  organise  an  expeditionary  force  within  the 
neat  few  montba.  Mr.  Sooaeirelt's  conscripts  would  not  b*?  re»dy 
for  war  agstfiet  a  flret'eUMs  enemy,  but  ttufy  could  take  tbetr  place 
In  the  line  in  an  emergency  and,  perhaps,  brfore  they  were  all 
killed  off  tbej  oould  be  replaced  with  men  better  armed  and  better 
trained. 

Meanwhile  eonserlptton  can  serve  Mr  Roosevelt  in  other  ways. 
Tbe  departure  of  Jfatlonal  Guard  meo  as  well  as  the  draftees  for 


camp  win  whip  up  the  war  hysteria  upon  which  he  la  counting  to 
win  him  his  third  term.  The  mounting  excitement  will  make  It 
easier  to  bring  the  country  into  war.  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
million  men  are  in  training  will  give  many  people  a  wholly  fal.se 
sense  of  the  Nations  military  strength,  encouraging  them  to  under- 
take adventures  for  which  we  shall  be  insiifflciently  prepared. 

At  the  same  lime  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  been  given  a  powerful 
engine  with  which  to  quiet  opposition.  Every  man  In  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  will  find  himself  subject  to 
orders  from  the  White  House.  Citizens  who  may  wish  to  argue 
that  there  Is  no  occasion  for  war  and  less  for  the  third  term 
may  find  It  expedient  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves  The 
penalty  might  be  an  assignment  to  work  In  a  factory  halfway 
across  the  country. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  President's  conscription  bill  is 
going  to  meet  with  p>opular  favor.  It  is  dlfBcuIt  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  suspicious  of  the  motives  behind 
the  scheme,  and  especially  so  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  showing 
of  a  need  for  the  measure  at  this  time. 

The  President  assumes  that  Congress,  like  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicapo.  will  do  his  bidding;  and  already,  be- 
fore the  legislation  has  t>een  enacted,  he  evidently  is  making 
plans  to  send  not  only  a  half  billion  dollars  into  South  Amer- 
ica to  buy  suiplus  commodities  but  to  send  as  well  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  must  always  have  his  spending  program, 
whether  it  be  disguised  as  a  relief  measure,  as  a  propram  to 
assist  the  underprivileged  or  the  forgotten  man.  or  whether 
It  be  a  so-called  preparedness  or  conscription  plan. 

On  one  excuse  or  another,  he  must  spend  and  spend,  for 
only  by  spending  can  he  perpetuate  himself  and  his  new 
dealers  in  office. 

Long  ago  as  good  a  Democrat  as  Senator  Glass  chaiged 
that  the  1936  election  was  bought  with  the  aid  of  public 
funds.  Now,  in  addition  to  gambling  with  public  funds, 
President  Roosevelt  desires  to  gamble  with  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

By  his  war-provoking  utterances,  by  his  warlike  acts,  he 
each  day  is  making  it  more  difficult  for  other  nations  to  avoid 
retaliation,  for  us  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  war. 

Long  ago  it  was  written.  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

Well  might  we  now  ask.  What  will  it  profit  America,  if,  by 
engaging  in  war  in  an  effort  to  save  the  so-called  "democ- 
racies" of  the  world,  we  here  in  the  last  great  democracy  lose 
cur  liberty? 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  a  dictatorship,  we  will  work  unceasingly 
for  the  defeat  of  the  would-be  dictator,  Roosevelt,  who,  in 
time  of  peace,  would  draft  us  for  an  unnecessary  and  avoid- 
able war,  but  which  his  every  act  brings  nearer. 


Secretary  Perkins  Accused  of  Harboring  700  Alien 

Lawbreakers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner: 

I  From  the  Lew  Angeles  Examiner  of  July  29,  1940] 

PniKiMs  AccvnrD  or   Ma«»oring  700  ALim   LAwmt.AKtMM — DmrAiN 

Tklui  Lurr  <>r  Ai.ikn<i  amd  OrrKMiic*— Ii.lccal  Kmiht  awo  Txuitti- 

av  Cbimm  Laid  to  Moirr  (ir  Tmo»c  Dcclarcb  FioTCcrro 

WAJtMiMCTOf*.  July  28    Htcrnary  of  Lutmr  Franc««  Perkin*  tif 

%ecvute<\  UtdAj  of  rjwmpiing  from  drportation  more  than  700  un- 

naturatlased  alirn*  guilty  of  drp'.'rtiibU'  o(Ten*r«  tt«ainat  the  law*  of 

the  United  8tate«      The  charge  wu»  made  by  Donald  Deapiitn.   ')t 

Chicaco-  vice  president.  National  Stnall-Bu»lnes»  Men's  AMoclatlon. 

Accompanying  tiu  ktatement  wac  a  ajpy  of  the  State  DepartRU-nt* 

Ilat  of  exempted   alien*   and   their   deportable   offense*,    which,   he 

MUd,  had  t>eca  made  a  part  of  the  public  record*  of  Congreae. 
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CALLS    IT 

•Tt  Is  amazing  and  shocking  for  American  cltlsens  to  learn,  whfl* 
oflkctal  Washington  Is  calling  upon  the  Nation  to  prepare  for  defense 
against  foreign  enemies  •  •  •  tbat  orer  the  last  5  years  an 
executiTt  department  of  tl>e  GoTemment  has  been  exerting  unusual 
efforts  to  protect  and  keep  within  our  borders  hundreds  of  foreigners 
branded  as  criminals,"  Despain  said. 

He  said  Secretary  Perkins.  Instead  of  deporting  these  aliens,  "de- 
▼taed  elaborate  methods  to  keep  them  permanently  In  the  United 
States." 

•"They  were  advised  to  move  temporarily  to  Mexico  or  Catuula. 
there  to  request  incoming  visas,  which  then  were  approved  by  the 
Lalxn-  Department  under  special  discretion  provisions  cf  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  February  6.  1917."  Despain  continued. 

ALLOWS  KzzjrraT 

Ttils  provlsioa.  he  said,  allows  the  reentry  of  an  alien  who  had 
lived  7  years  in  the  country  and  had  maintained  his  American 
home  during  a  temporary  absence,  at  the  Department's  discretion 
Despain  argued  the  purpose  of  the  provision  was  to  avoid  hard- 
ships to  law-abiding  alien*  who  had  hved  orderly  and  constnictive 
Lves  in  this  country  for  7  years,  but  were  temporarily  out  of  the 
country  In  1817  when  the  law  was  passed. 

•By  the  gross  abuse  of  this  old.  forgotten  discretionary  authority," 
Despain  continued,  "the  Department  of  Lalxir  has  contrived  to 
prevent  the  deportation  of  criminal  aliens,  as  specifically  required 
by  other  sections  of  the  immigration  statutes. 

DEPOKTID  nsnOtTSLT 

"Some  of  the  aliens  listed,  who  were  readmitted  to  the  United 
States  by  this  Illegal  device,  had  t>een  deported  previously  as 
Communist  agitators." 

He  accused  the  Secretary  of  abusing  her  discretionary  authority. 

"In  the  flrst  place,  practically  all  of  these  aliens  committed  a 
felony   by    entering    the    United    States    Illegally,"    Despain    stated 
"That  fact  alone  made  them  depKMtable.     In  the  second  place,  they 
have   committed    crimes   of   every   nature   while    remaining   in    the 
United  States  Illegally  as  unnaturalized  aliens." 

He  said  the.se  crimes  included  perjury,  forgery,  smuggling,  mar- 
riage-license fraud,  registration  fraud,  theft,  burglan,-,  criminal 
assault,  rape  bigamy,  larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  procurer, 
conspiracy  and  extortion,  fraudulent  enlistment  In  the  military 
eervice,  shoplifting,  manslaughter,  embezzlement,  and  Illegal  entry. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,      Thursday.  Jul^  2S.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESSES    BY   HON.   J.   THORKELSON,    OF   MONTANA 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Rccobs.  I  include  tiiree  radio  ad- 
dresses given  over  the  western  BlbntaQa  network  on  July  8, 
11,  and  15.  1940: 

(jtTLT   8.    1940| 

Ladies  and  grntlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  government  must,  to 
reniain  sound,  be  plaved  acocrdinf  to  rule  We  have  strict  rules 
for  beseball.  loottwll.  polf,  and  various  other  iports.  We  take  pride 
In  adhering  to  the  rulM  and  ptaytng  tbe  game  fair  and  straight. 
Is  It  not  much  more  imporUnt  to  take  the  same  interest  in  your 
own  Oovernment  and  aee  that  Oaogreas  playa  square  and  sticks  to 
tbe  ruleaT 

You  and  I  get  lighting  mad  when  the  niVe«  are  rkilated  In  a 
game.  Why  do  we  tolerate  vMattoo  at  rulea  by  the  Ocvemment? 
The  rule  you  and  I  have  glren  to  our  Oowemment  U  emt>odled  in 
the  Oonatltutlon  of  the  United  Btmtea.  We  are  aafe  aa  long  as  the 
Ooremment  adhere*  to  the  mle,  Imt  we  become  slave*  to  de«pots 
when  the  rule  Is  violated.  It  la  that  condition  that  Is  drfcloplng 
today  

I  shall  take  tne  liberty  to  quote  tbe  preamble,  becaoae  It  expreaaea 
the  jrarpor^e  of  the  document  Itactf : 

"We  the  people  of  the  Unlt«d  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  jtivtlot.  insure  domcatlc  trsnqullltty,  pro- 
vide tut  the  common  defense,  prooiotc  the  fcncral  welfare,  and 
aacure  the  bleaalngs  of  liberty  to  ounttwm  and  our  posterity,  do 
crdato  and  sstabUah  thla  OonsntiiOoo  for  the  OnStcd  States  d 
Amarlca." 

Thsas  ars  the  fundamcsUl  prinrlpifs  of  our  Ooremment  Hate 
they  been  observedf  The  answer  Is  'Ho."  The  Dnloo  la  no  longer 
omeUet,  tar  that  was  dasuofad  In  im.  It  U  dlflcult  to  est«hlUh 
iimaem  and  we  have  no  domestic  trsnquHHty.  We  are  not  united 
tn  oommoD  defense  or  for  ttie  faacnU  welfane.  We  are  instead 
ruled  and  reculatad  by  minorltjr  (roups.  Uberty  U  destroyed  day 
by  day  bj  the  Oovernment  Itself.    This  Should  t>e  dearly  evident 


as  we   consider  Federal   meddling,  snooping,   and   persecution   of 
private  citizens. 

We  have  a  govenunent  with  no  head  or  tall — dearty  ineoinpet«nt 
and  irresponsible.  This  deplorable  situation  is  cauaed  by  failure  to 
ardberr  to  tbe  rule — tbe  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  aerlee  of  talks  on  natiooai  defense,  and 
tonight  I  shall  t>egln  by  discussing  indusUiaJ  preparedness.  The 
flrst  requisite  for  national  defense  is  seif-sullkiency  We  must 
produce  our  09ra  food  suppliea  and  raw  material,  if  poeaible.  No 
army  or  people  can  defend  themselves  when  XXtey  are  starving; 
neither  can  we  protect  ourselves  without  arms  and  ammunition. 
Instead  of  being  self-sustaining,  we  are  very  much  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  (or  food,  as  well  as  raw  matenals.  In  1W9 
we  imported  754.000  head  at  live  cattle.  86.000.000  pounds  of  canned 
beef.  a!id  lO&.OOO  pounds  of  fresh  mutton.  What  would  happeu 
were  we  oorapelled  to  rely  upon  our  own  reBOuroes7  Isn't  it  poaaible 
that  many  of  us  would  be  short  of  food? 

In  1980  we  Imported  328.000.000  pounds  of  hides  and  skina. 
134.000.000  pounds  of  cattle  hides,  and  64.000i)00  pounds  of  sheep 
and  lamb  skins.  What  would  bapi>en  if  theae  supplies  were  cut 
oflf  Wouldnt  it  be  much  more  sensible  to  allow  our  own  farmer* 
to  rai<^  this  stock  and  produce  the  raw  material? 

In  1939  we  Imported  776.000  bui>hels  of  barley.  4.000.000  bushels 
of  oats.  11.000  000  bushels  of  wheat.  70.000.000  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 
This  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  we  can  raise  the  best  wheat  In  the 
world  right  here  in  this  country.  Suppose  otir  supply  were  cut  off 
In  the  fall  of  the  year.  Would  we  be  able  to  sustain  ourselves  from 
the  surplus  now  available  in  the  United  States?  Or  would  we  t>e 
compelled  to  reduce  our  rations? 

Ir.  1939  we  imported  94.000.000  pounds  of  Irish  or  white  potatoes 
and  11.000  000  pounds  of  potato  starch,  all  of  which  can  t>e  raised 
on  our  own  farms  or  produced  In  the  United  States  Do  you 
believe  your  Government  is  playing  the  rules  straight  when  they 
import  this  from  foreign  nations?  Or  is  the  Government  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  International  flnanclers  who  have  Interests 
In  foreign  countries? 

In  1939  wc  Imported  246  000^)00  pounds  of  raw  wool  Let  us 
assume  this  Import  Is  cut  off  Have  we  sufficient  surplus  to  take 
care  of  us  and  provide  clothing  for  our  civilian  and  armed  forces? 
I  doubt  it  very  much. 

In  1939  we  imf>ortcd  5.500.000  000  pounds  of  sugar  Yet  our 
own  fanners  are  operating  on  restricted  acreage  and  restriction 
In  processing  quotas  Sitting  In  the  committee  on  the  sugar  hear- 
ing, I  put  this  question  to  some  of  the  sugar  prodtjcers:  "Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  raise  all  the  sugar  we  need?'  Answer.  "No." 
"How  long  would  it  take  for  us  to  develop  sugar  production  to  a 
point  of  self-sufficiency?"  "More  than  5  years. "■  was  the  answer 
In  other  words,  with  unlimited  production,  no  restriction.  It  would 
take  more  than  5  years  for  us  to  develop  sufBcient  ttugar  to  take 
care  of  our  own  demand  In  spite  of  this  no  effort  is  made  to 
develop  our  own  production:  tnit  we  buy.  instead,  from  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  nations,  no  doubt  hecatise  our  international  bankers 
have  an  interest  in  those  countries. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  maintain  a  good- 
neighbor  p>ollcy.  sacrifices  our  ou'n  farmers  for  foreign  agjlenl- 
ture  and  leaves  us  dependent  upon  foreign  Imports  when  we  couM 
be  self -sustaining 

In  1939  we  imported  16.000.000  pounds  of  flaxseed.  12.000.000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup.  59.000.000  pounds  of  cbeese. 
22.000  gallons  of  raw  milk.  2.500.000  jxjunds  of  drted  and  nudted 
milk.  16.000,000  pounds  of  casein.  829,000  dozen  eggs  in  the  shell — 
and  we  even  Imported  over  48.000  tons  of  hay. 

Now,  then,  this  Is  a  small  part  of  our  Imports.  And  all  are  farm 
commodities  that  could  be  raised  In  the  United  States  and  sbouW 
be  raised  in  the  United  States  In  order  to  prcnide  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  otir  people.  Food  is  the  most 
Important  Item  In  our  national  defense,  and  should  for  that  reason 
be  produced  In  the  United  States. 

I  have  discussed  this  purely  from  a  national -defense  angle. 
which  of  course  is  very  important.  However,  do  you  tielleve  it  Is 
good  business  to  leave  our  own  farms  and  our  own  farmers  In 
poverty?  Do  you  tjellcve  It  Is  good  business  to  develop  forelpi 
farming  at  the  expense  of  otn  own  agricultural  structtipe?  Do 
you  l)elleve  It  Is  good  business  to  loan  nearly  one  and  a  h«df  billion 
dollars  to  South  America  for  development  of  farm  and  other  pro- 
duction In  that  country  at  the  expense  of  our  own  farmers  and 
production  at  home?  Tbe  South  American  reputillcs  are  In  de- 
fault on  these  loans  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  quarter  WUlon  dol- 
lars. Do  you  believe  it  Is  good  bualnese  to  borrow  this  money 
from  the  international  twinkers.  Charge  the  loans.  Including  the 
interest,  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Staves,  and  then  loan  the 
money  to  South  American  republics,  when  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  these  loans  will  never  Ije  repaid  to  us,  either  tn  pilnelpal  or 
Interest?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  more  sensible  to  gfre  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  in  gold  to  otir  own  farmers? 

It  makes  me  smile  to  read  Bt»ut  the  efTorts  now  made  te  jirepaw 
cur  Army  and  our  Navy  for  national  defense.  Our  ■latSMueu  mcdi 
to  forget  that  the  Army  and  Jtavy  hare  to  eat  If  they  are  fotngto 
flirht  Our  fitstesroen  seem  to  iotjet  that  our  cncaqr  may  prrpsnt 
Imporu  by  blockade 

It  Is  slso  possible  that  Aigeiitlua  may  need  Its  own  bssf  ^ply 
or  It  may  even  be  bought  by  our  enemy  Bt  a  higher  ^rUse  In  sMmt 
case,  our  supply  is  cut  off.  a  situation  to  wtou*  we  <«wtd  not  <*fsea. 
This  holds  good  for  all  imparts,  for  there  is  ao  asMjnmee  tn  erne  of 
war  that  such  material  is  going  to  reach  our  own  poits.  It  Callows. 
theralorc,  thst  the  most  Important  part  in  national  defanse  is  in 
the  developing  of  a  self -suAclent  and  abundant  food  wipply  for  our 
own  people,  and  by  our  own  tamers. 
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We  must  alao  develop  strategic  war  materials,  for  such  Import* 
may  also  be  stopped  by  the  exporting  nations.  As  a  case  In  point, 
last  year  there  was  much  discussion  in  Congress  about  developing 
strategic  war  materials  In  this  country.  Manganese  was  one  of  th^ 
materials.  After  much  dlsciisalon  Congress  appropriated  »10,000.000 
to  develop  manganese.  Did  we  get  any  part  of  that  in  Montana? 
No.  indeed.  A  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  spent  In  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  spent  In  Cuba  t>ecause  the  mines  in  Cuba  are 
owned  by  the  International  financiers,  who  have  no  Interest  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  this  administration  Is  not 
interested  In  national  defense  except  as  a  political  gesture. 

The  best  way  to  keep  out  of  war  Is  to  be  well  prepared  not  only 
In  a  mUltary  sense  but  economic  as  well.  We  should  therefore 
develop  all  minerals  within  the  continental  United  States  and  in 
our  Territories.  Rubber,  tea.  and  coffee  may  be  grown  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  We  should  import  no  competitive  farm  products.  On 
the  contrary,  all  farm  products  should  be  raised  by  our  own  farmers 
to  meet  all  requirements  In  peace  as  wen  as  war.  This  will  not  only 
leave  us  well  prepared  In  a  mUitary  sense  but  will  also  bring  back 
prosperity,  which  we  have  lost  by  sqvianderlng  our  reso-arces  in 
foreign  nations. 

[JXTLT    11.    1940] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  in  my  discussion 
la«t  Monday  I  called  your  attention  to  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
imports  of  food  and  raw  material  that  should  be  raised  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  evident  that  the  first 
step  In  national  defense  lies  In  self-svifflciency  We  must  produce 
aU  food  and  raw  material  for  our  civilian  and  military  populations. 
That  can  only  be  accomplished  by  removing  all  restrictions  on 
farm  and  raw  material  production. 

We  must  then.  In  order  to  protect  our  own  industries,  place  a 
protective  tariff  on  all  competitive  imports.  We  will  be  ill -clothed. 
Ill-housed,  and  Ill-fed  until  the  unemployed  go  to  work  in  private 
Industry,  and  there  will  be  no  work  in  private  industry  until  the 
farmer  supplies  our  people  with  food  and  the  manufacturer  sup- 
plies us  with  merchandise. 

Radicals  should  be  eliminated  from  the  councils  of  business  and 
labor,  for  they  are  enemy  agents  or  provocateurs.  Dissension  de- 
stroys the  effectiveness  of  the  Industrial  structure.  There  must  be 
agreement  between  the  real  leaders  of  business  and  labor,  for  one 
group   cannot   operate   successfully   without    the   aid   of    the   other. 

No  effort  has  been  made  In  the  last  8  years  to  bring  harmony 
and  cooperation  In  Industry,  and  no  sound  or  permanent  aid  has 
been  given  to  the  farmer.  In  1936,  under  the  pretense  of  increas- 
ing prices  for  farm  commodities,  the  Government  advised  killing  of 
livestock.  Did  the  price  Increase?  No.  The  prices  and  profits  have 
instead  declined  not  only  on  livestock  but  on  all  farm  production. 
The  Government  then  placed  a  premium  on  Idleness;  bonuses  were 
paid  for  not  raising  stock  and  other  farm  commodities — a  pro- 
cedure which  was  bound  to  end  in  fraud  and  corruption. 

Today,  instead  of  being  self-sufficient  and  self-sustaining  as  we 
were  before  the  New  Deal  began  to  plan  poverty,  we  are  now  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  food  supply  and  raw 
materials.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  allow  me  to  draw  a  brief 
comparison  between  the  Imports  In  1938  and  1939 

We  Imported  424,022  head  of  live  cattle  in  1938,  and  753.570  In 
1939  We  Imported  3.829,000  bushels  of  wheat  In  1938,  and  10,- 
774,000  bushels  In  1939.  We  imported  45.859.000  pounds  of  white 
potatoes  In  1938  and  93,859.000  pounds  in  1939.  We  imported  274- 
250.000  pounds  of  hides  and  skins,  cattle  hides,  sheep  and  lamb 
skins  in  1938.  and  521.329.000  pounds  in  1939. 

This  Increase  In  Imports  took  place  In  1  year  and  will.  If  con- 
tinued, end  In  complete  destruction  of  our  agricultural  Industry. 
It  will  alao.  If  continued,  leave  us  toully  unable  to  sustain  our- 
selves should  these  Imports  be  cut  off.  This  may  happen  in  time 
of  peace,  but  it  will  surely  happen  In  time  of  war.  when  all  imports 
are  cut  off  by  blockade  or  by  diversion  to  other  nations. 

Realizing  the  danger  of  such  Imports  should  a  real  emergency 
arise.  I  have  opposed  trade  pacts  and  trade  treaties.  And  so  would 
all  of  you.  did  you  understand  their  real  background. 

The  first  and  most  Important  step  In  national  defense  Is  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  food  and  raw  material,  and  the  best  place  to 
develop  these  Is  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

One  ol  the  major  caiises  for  the  present  European  war  Is  density 
of  population  and  lack  of  adequate  food  and  raw  material.  This 
scarcity  of  food  and  raw  material  Is  felt  most  keenly  in  the  central 
European  states,  and  It  is  these  states  which  suffer  when  the  sup- 
plies are  cut  off  by  a  blockading  power. 

We  may  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  present  European  war.  for 
the  central  European  powers  are  fighting  to  obtain  territory  which 
will  ftirnish  raw  material  and  food  for  their  people.  What  are  we 
doing?  We  have  already  given  up  Cuba.  We  set  Panama  free  and 
have  promised  Independence  to  the  PhUippine  Islands  in  1946. 
We  are  Importing  ever-Increasing  quantities  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rial that  can  and  should  be  raised  and  produced  In  the  United 
States.  We  are.  In  fact,  engaged  upon  a  course  of  self-destruction 
which  can  only  end  In  Internal  strife  and  revolution. 

I  have  tried  to  warn  Congress  of  this  stupid  policy  without  suc- 
cess. I  now  call  your  attention  to  It.  in  the  hope  you  wiU  Interest 
yourself  In  your  own  Government  and  in  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  protect  your  rights. 

Realizing  before  1939  that  war  would  break  out  In  Europe,  and 
the  necessity  for  national  defense.  I  suggested  on  February  22. 
1939.  that  we  fortify  the  Philippines  and  the  Island  of  Guam. 
Such  fortification  would  furnish  a  most  efficient  protection  for 


the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Neither  side  of  the  House  supported  this  plan,  and  even  defeated 
a  $5,000,000  appropriation  to  provide  a  safe  harbor  In  the  Island 
of  Guam  It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  I  am  not  only  in 
favor  of  national  defense,  but  I  proposed  preparedness  long  before 
the  President  or  the  Congress  gave  It  the  slightest  thought  or 
consideration. 

During  the  debate,  one  of  my  colleagues,  Mr  Cole  of  New  York, 
said;  'But  the  gentleman  said  he  favored  fortifying  the  island, 
which  is  much  greater  than  a  submarine  base." 

And  to  this  I  replied:  "I  understand  that.  too.  It  Is  also  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  protection,  and  Justification 
for  such  expenditure  may  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress, of  course,  has  the  i>ower  to  declare  war.  but  Congress  cannot 
always  control  and  maintain  peace,  so  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  maintain  sufliclent  military  and  naval  forces  to  assure 
peace  Realizing  the  danger  of  unpreparedness.  the  Constitution 
In  these  words  makes  it  obligatory  upon  Congress: 

"  'To  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;  to 
provide  for  organizing    arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia.'  " 

In  continuing  this  debate  I  said:  "These  powers  are  very  impor- 
tant for  the  common  defen.se  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States"  (Congressional  Record,  pp.  2499  and  2795,  February  22, 
and  27.  1939  ) 

We  have  squandered  over  $30,000,000,000  on  useless  and  unneces- 
sary projects.  Suppose  that  labor  had  been  employed  at  regular 
wage  scales  in  the  construction  of  national  defenses,  as  I  suggested 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Suppose  the  President  had  startt^d  this 
con.struction  when  he  took  office  in  1933.  Suppose  a  part  of  the 
$65,000,000,000  which  the  administration  has  spent  In  the  past 
7' 2  years  had  been  used  to  build  cur  national  defenses.  How  free 
and  secure  we  could  feel  now.  We  could  have  had  a  first-class  army 
and  navy,  prosperous  industries,  full  employment.  What  have  we 
today?  We  have  a  stupendous  political  machine,  dormant  indus- 
tries, and  bankrupt  business.  We  have  nearly  20.000.000  people 
unemployed  or  on  part-time  employment.  Wc  have  a  debased 
currency  We  are  not  only  unprepared  for  war  but  we  are  totally 
unprepared  to  maintain  ourselves  while  at  peace 

What  has  become  of  the  $7,000,000,000  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  national  defense?  We  have  1  modem  and  312  ob-solete 
antiaircraft  guns.  We  have  1  or  2  new  crui.sers  and  a  few  destroyers, 
the  latter  too  top-heavy  for  practical  use.  We  have  built  no  fortifl- 
caticns  or  airfields  along  our  coastal  txardcrs.  We  have  less  than 
1,000  modern  airplanes  fit  for  combat  use.  The  best  airplanes  we 
had  have  already  been  turned  over  to  Great  Britain. 

If  we  include  recent  appropriations  for  national  defense,  it  reaches 
the  staggering  total  of  $13,000.000.000 — a  sum  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  sufficient  to  build  up  the  best  navy  and  army  In  the  world. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  this,  providing  the  money  is  used  for  national 
defense,  but  I  am  opposed  to  squandering  and  wasting  of  public 
funds  as  has  been  customary  in  the  past  by  this  administration. 
I  thank  you. 

(JTTLT    15.    1940] 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  realizing  that  Europe 
could  not  avoid  war,  and  our  own  unpreparedness.  I  recommended  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  that  we  fortify  the  Philippines  and  the  island 
of  Guam.  Our  Pacific  possessions  are  not  only  valuable  for  military 
and  commercial  bases,  but  the  islands  will,  when  fortified,  furnish  a 
most  effective  protection  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  should  be  clear  that  no  oriental  power  would 
dare  to  leave  these  Islands  astern  for  an  attack  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  called  particular  attention  to  this  because  It  should  be 
considered  in  our  plan  of  national  defense.  A  first-class  navy, 
of  coxirse,  is  important,  but  well-equipped  naval  and  merchant- 
marine  bases  In  our  Pacific  possessions  are  equally  imp>ortant  be- 
cause they  would  increase  the  fleet's  radius  of  operation  and  strik- 
ing power.  Such  naval  bases  would  also  be  economical,  because  we 
could  operate  with  a  .smaller  fleet. 

The  Philippines  and  other  Pacific  islands  are  also  valuable  as 
commercial  outposts  and  distributing  centers  of  farm  production 
and  other  merchandise  to  the  Orient.  India,  and  Australia.  Stor- 
age space  and  warehouse  facilities  at  conveniently  located  market 
points  throughout  the  world  are  as  necessary  and  impxjrtant  to  our 
foreign  trade  as  conveniently  located  and  well-appointed  stores  are 
to  us  at  home.  To  facilitate  delivery  it  is  important  that  our  mer- 
chandise be  carried  in  our  own  ships  instead  of  foreign  ves.sels. 
Just  Imagine  the  many  delays  and  Inconveniences  we  will  experi- 
ence when  we  depend  upon  foreign  transportation  for  delivery  of 
our  merchandise  It  is  only  natural  for  competitive  nations  to 
delay  delivery  In  order  to  help  their  own  export  trade  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened,  for  we  have  lost 
many  foreign  accounts  as  a  result  of  overdue  delivery 

Realizing  that  it  is  Impractical  to  ship  our  merchandise  in  for- 
eign vessels,  and  that  deliveries  will  be  purposely  delayed  in  ordor 
to  destroy  our  foreign  markets.  I  have  opposed  the  transfer  and 
sale  of  our  merchant  marine  to  foreign  nations.  I  have  also  opposed 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  our  fastest  combat  airplanes  to  foreign  na- 
tions, for  the  simple  reason  that  we  need  them  for  our  own  defenses 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  proposed 
the  transfer  of  23  of  our  naval  ships  to  the  British  Government 
I  made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House:  "Congress  should 
now  take  charge  of  the  Government  as  It  is  supposed  to  do,  and 
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Impeach  the  President  for  turning  our  warships  over  to  a  foreign 
power  and  weakening  our  national  defense." 

We  should.  In  order  to  be  In  a  position  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  own  all  British  and  French  Islands  in  the  Caribbean. 
Including  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  group:  Should  we  attempt 
to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  British  possessions  or  Mexico, 
It  would  be  no  different  from  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
South  America,  for  It  would.  If  not  agreeable  to  the  government 
In  question,  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  England  Informed  us  last  year  that  our  regulation  and 
control  ended  at  the  3-mlle  limit.  In  making  this  statement. 
England  was  correct,  for  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  everything 
outside  of  the  3-mlle  zone  is  open  water. 

Realizing  this.  I  have  already  suggested  that  we  take  over  the 
English  and  French  Islands  for  the  war  debt,  and  Invite  Canada 
to  come  in  for  mutual  protection  and  for  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  North  America.  This  would  leave  us  protected 
from  foreign  invasion  by  water  and  from  the  north  by  land.  We 
should  also  take  over  British  Honduras  and  Central  America 

We  should  also  suggest  that  Mexico  release  Lower  California  as 
part  payment  on  her  Indebtedness  to  us.  Such  transfer  would  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 
TTie  strategic  value  of  Lower  California  should  not  be  overlooked, 
for.  fortified,  it  would  make  a  Mexican  invasion  of  the  United  States 
inconvenient. 

I.  of  course,  realizse  that  my  sviggestlon  may  prove  objectionable 
to  the  internationalist,  the  Anglophile,  and  those  hyphenates  who 
still  believe  that  the  United  States  should  again  become  a  British 
colony,  as  advocated  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Cecil  Rhodes.  How- 
ever I  and  others  believe  that  Bxirope  should  pay  her  debt  to  us. 
and  that  can  best  be  done  by  transfer  of  these  colonies  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Mexico,  for  It  Is  high  time  that  we  discard  our 
unsound  "good-neighbor"  attitude.  In  which  we  sacrifice  our  own 
welfare  and  the  security  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  have  some  for- 
eign beneficiary  say,  "Uncle  Sam  is  a  swell  guy.  He  is  a  real  Santa 
Glaus. ' 

We  have  been  dominated  by  the  British  Government  too  long. 
and  what  we  now  need  is  a  patriotic  American  Government  that 
will  devote  all  Its  attention  to  the  common  defense  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Our  first  line  of  defense  is  not  In 
Europe  nor  In  Asia.  It  Is  InstefMl  in  our  colonies  In  the  Pacific, 
proximal  islands  In  the  Atlantic,  and  small  states  In  North  and 
Central  America.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  we  will  be 
compelled  to  consolidate  North  America  as  a  step  toward  our  own 
security,  so  why  not  think  about  it  now? 

It  Is  also  high  time  that  we  set  ourselves  free  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  its  Intemationallstlc  lords,  dukes,  and  noble  exploiters. 
These  international  Shylocks  are  making  their  last  stand  in  the 
United  States,  in  defense  of  their  empire  of  gold,  a  metal  which  we 
have  foolishly  allowed  them  to  control  and  use  to  enslave  us  and 
enrich  themselves  Our  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  Treasury  De- 
partment are  today  so  interwoven  with  International  finance  and 
with  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  are  In  reality  operating  to 
benefit  this  alien  interest  instead  of  our  own  people 

The  victims  of  the  British  propaganda  machine  who  still  believe 
that  we  should  extend  further  aid  to  England  should  remember  that 
we  have  already  given  Elngland  the  shirt  off  our  back  British 
interests  are  holding  over  $13,000,000,000  gold  credit  in  the  United 
States.  This  will,  when  paid,  reduce  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  to 
nearly  $6,000,000,000.  Against  this  small  balance  the  Treastiry  De- 
partment has  issued  $17,000,000,000  In  gold  certificates  to  Interests 
outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  FedersJ 
Reserve  banks,  a  privately  owned  Institution.  We  are  therefore  a 
debtor  nation  to  the  International  bankers,  to  the  tune  of  $10,000,- 
000.000  in  gold.     In  other  words,  we  are  flat  broke  today. 

And  dont  forget  that  our  national  debt  is  over  $50,000,000,000 
today,  and  wUl  be  over  $70,000,000,000  by  June  30.  1941.  and  that 
we  are  using  commodity  money  or  inflated  money  Instead  of  secured 
currency. 

The  international  bankers  have  taken  $14.33  profit  on  every 
ounce  of  gold  which  has  come  Into  the  United  States  since  1934, 
and  this  profit  amounts  to  approximately  $6,000,000,000  In  gold. 
To  those  who  still  believe  that  we  have  not  given  enough,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  now  financing  England's  war  with  credit,  material. 
and  merchandise.  If  this  is  not  enough,  let  me  also  remind  these 
generous  givers  that  we  are  destroying  our  own  farm  and  manu- 
facturing indusuies  by  Imports  from  foreign  nations.  This  un- 
sound procedure  is  regulated  by  the  International  bankers  in  order 
to  establish  such  balance  in  the  international  credit  structure  as 
will  favor  their  continuous  control  at  gold  and  international  gold 
credit. 

All  this  is  engineered  by  the  international  bankers,  the  real 
war  mongers,  in  order  to  shift  the  cost  of  the  war  upon  the  tax- 
payers. This  was  done  during  the  World  War.  and  It  Is  the  same 
today.  It  ts  this  small  group  that  is  the  real  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  States,  and  all  nations  in  which  they  control 
gold  money  and  credit.  They  operate  through  the  United  States 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the  Export  and  Import  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements,  and 
all  other  associate  banlcs.  including  international  brokers  such  as 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  A  Oo.  It  ia  this  monetary  hierarchy 
that  manipulates  international  gold  credit  In  such  manner  that  it 
always  controls  the  gold.  It  operates  in  such  manner  that  losses 
are  charged  to  the  taxpayers  of  all  nations.  Instead  of  to  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  make  the  loans  and  are  the 
real  beneficiaries  of  all  Intematiozua  transactions.    In  other  words, 


the  common  people  of  all  nations  sustain  and  pay  the  losses,  while 
the  international  bankers  take  all  the  profits. 

I  have  exposed  this  control  of  gold  money  and  credit  becatue 
I  maintain  that  gold  is  a  property  that  belongs  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  not  to  a  special  private  group  Surely  no  one  will 
disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we.  the  people,  should  be  secured 
by  the  gold  that  Is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  this  small  group 
of  money  changers 

Let  us  always  remember  that  when  we  work  for  the  bare  necessi- 
ties to  sustain  life  we  are  no  better  than  slaves,  because  we  ex- 
change today's  work  for  today's  living.  When  we  work  for  gold. 
the  permanent  standard  medium  of  value,  we  are  free  men.  because 
we  pay  as  we  go  and  save  for  the  future.  We  can  do  this  only  when 
our  compensation  is  money  of  standard  international  recognized 
value — gold. 

It  is  this  freedom  and  security  I  want  to  restore  to  the  |>eople, 
and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  setting  the  Treasury  gold  up  as 
security  for  money  In  circulation.  When  that  Is  done,  we  will  again 
enjoy  the  use  of  sound  money,  the  use  of  a  dollar  worth  100  cents 
in  gold  and  100  cents  in  purchasing  value — the  same  dollar  that 
we  had  in  1926.  when  taxes  were  lowered  and  our  national  debt  was 
reduced  from  twenty-seven  to  sixteen  billion  dollars. 

Ill  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  war. 
I  am  not  only  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  but  I  have,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  employed  every  means  to  get  the  people  to  read  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  articles  Inserted  therein  by  my  col- 
leagues who  are  also  opposed  to  war. 

I  am  not  only  opposed  to  war,  but  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  am  willing  to  imjjeach  the  No.  1  warmonger  in  the  adminis- 
tration, should  he.  accidentally  or  Intentionally,  hang  on  to  the 
British  lions  tail  m  order  to  provide  an  Incident  to  drag  us  into 
the  present  British  war. 


Financial  Responsibility  of  Certain  American 

Republics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30. 1940 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  indicate  that  the  Congress  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  authorize  and  approve  a  new  international 
banking  structure  with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000,000  to  be 
provided  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  alleged 
purpose  of  this  new  institution,  we  are  told,  is  to  give  further 
financial  aid  to  our  South  and  Central  American  neighbors. 

This  suggestion  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
thoughtful  citizens  of  America.  Mr.  T.  R.  Prentz.  Sr..  one  of 
the  outstanding  bankers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  a  life- 
long advocate  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
has  written  me  an  interesting  letter  on  this  subject.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  country 
at  large  the  Information  contained  therein.  The  letter 
follows : 

Before  you  vote  for  the  administration's  modest  $500,000,000  aUot- 
ment  to  our  "dear  neighbors"  of  South  America,  this  little  spot- 
light on  their  financial  responsibilities  may  interest  you  quite  a  bit. 

paraquat 

In  1874  defaulted  two  loans. 

In  1885  debt  was  refunded  at  60  centa. 

In  1892  agsUn  defaulted. 

In   1921   again  defaulted. 

No  quotations  on  their  bonds. 

PESU 
In  1840  defaulted. 
In  1875  again  defaulted. 
In  1890  entire  foreign  debt  canceled. 
In  1907  failed  to  make  payments. 
In  1015  Interna]  debt  also  suspended. 
In  1031  all  debts  were  suspended. 
In  1932  all  foreign  debts  were  again  suspended. 
No  quotations  on  their  bonds 

BOLrVIA 

In  1874  defaulted  two-thirds  of  their  loans. 

In  1877  again  defaulted. 

In  1931  again  In  default. 

Quotations  on  their  bonds,  from  2%  to  6. 

BRAZn, 

In  1901  all  interest  suspended  for  13  years. 

In  1914  all  Interest  again  suspended  for  13  years. 

In  1931  all  interest  again  suspended  for  3  years. 

In  1937  aU  Interest  again  suspended  lor  3  years. 

Quotations  on  their  bonds,  from  10  to  28.  • 
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AacrNTINB 

Some  defaults,  some  reductions  In  Interest,  but  general  record 

•^alr" 

Quotations  on  their  bonds  from  59  to  76. 

cutlz 
In  1928.  defaulted 
In  1931.  partial  defaults. 
Quotations  on  their  bonds  from  11  to  17. 

COLOMBIA 

Prior  to  1905.  all  external  debts  were  marked  by  adjustments  and 
readjustments. 

In  1932.  1933.  1934.  Interest  payments  were  adjusted  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Quotations  on  their  bonds  from  ISH  to  80. 

C06TA  RICA 

In  1874.  loans  defaulted  and  reduced  50  percent. 

In  1895.  Interest  defaulted. 

In  1901.  again  defaulted. 

In  1912,  payments  defaulted  until  1932. 

In  1936,  payments  on  external  debts  suspended. 

Quotations  on  their  bonds  from  10  to  21. 

GTJATKMALA 

Between  1828-55.  debt  was  in  default. 

Finally  compromised  at  between  75-80  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Prom  1927  to  1933.  all  manner  cf  suspensions  and  compromises. 
Quotations  on  their  bonds  from  35  to  42. 

Nice  record  is  it  not?  Ought  to  be  easily  entiUed  to  a  »oOO,000.000 
"loan"  dont  you  think  so? 


Hemispheres  and  Quarterspheres 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  MEADOR  WRIGHT 


Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of  Meador 
Wright,  distinguished  publisher,  author,  and  political  analyst, 
of  New  Jersey. 

In  this  editorial.  Hemispheres  and  Quarterspheres.  Mr. 
Wright  has  set  forth  some  very  illuminating  observations 
concerning  our  position  in  world  affairs. 

HEMISPHEKES    AND    QUABTCIISPHEBES 

America's  frontier  on  the  Rhine — if  we  assume  that  we  ever  had 
one— has  now  been  resolved  by  the  rush  of  the  German  tanks.  For 
better  or  for  worse  that  phase  in  our  foreign  relations  is  over.  The 
only  part  of  Europe  we  could  flght  in  today  are  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  strategist  of  repute  would  advocate  an  expeditionary  force 
there. 

But  American  public  opinion  is  being  prepared  for  another 
possible  foreign  venture  that  promises  to  be  as  fruitless  as  our  last 
march  into  E^irope.  Like  that  one  It  carries  a  dual  label:  for 
security  and  democrary.  Not  mentioned  in  the  schoolbooks  but 
lurking  beside  the  other  two  is  a  third  factor— the  ever  fair  siren 
of  imperialism.  The  empire  with  which  she  teases  us  is  South 
America.  A  fourth  factor  in  the  equation  Is  the  shibboleth  that 
we  have  rights  there  as  well  as  duties. 

E\en  a  casual  examination  of  the  facts  will  demolish  all  four 
of  these  factors.  None  can  stand  the  light  of  honest  rationaliza- 
tion. Collectively  they  fall  down  as  completely  as  they  do  singly. 
There  are  no  better  reasons  why  American  boys  should  die  on  the 
banks  of  the  Platte  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Marne. 
There  are  not  reasons  as  good.  Had  the  United  States  Army  taken 
up  a  position  in  France  last  fall  as  many  honest  minded  p>ersons 
l)elleve  it  should  have  done,  we  at  least  would  have  been  fighting 
for  Ideals  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  for  peoples — Danes.  Nor- 
wegians. Dutch.  Belgians.  French,  and  British — whom  we  admire. 
By  reason  of  Immigration  and  ancestral  and  cultural  background 
we  have  a  dozen  reasons  to  be  concerned  over  the  fate  cf  western 
Exirope  where  we  have  one  in  South  America.  Fighting  for  their 
defense  In  a  very  real  sense  would  have  been  a  fight  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  democracy.  One  could  haul  away  in  a  wheelbarrow 
all  the  democracy  that  ever  was  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or 
probably  ever  will  be  In  our  time. 

The  so-called  republics  In  Latin  America  have  drifted  from  dic- 
tatorship to  dictatorship  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  that 
they  have  been  free  of  European  control.  Some  of  these  dlctator- 
shlpe.  notably  the  Oomez  regime  In  Venezuela,  have  been  tyrannies 
unmatched  since  the  days  of  Nero.  Hundreds  of  broken  and  tor- 
.  ttired  wretches  inygiiiaHarf  in  the  xne<llevaJ  prisons  of  Venezuela  at 


the  very  time  we  undertook  our  last  crusade  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  The  Machado  regime  In  Cuba  was  little  better. 
The  average  government  In  Latin  America  is  more  enlightened  than 
these,  but  democratic  and  representative  government  as  It  is  known 
here  and  in  western  Europe  Is  the  meager  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  Even  if  we  attempted  to  arm  South  America  for  Its 
own  defense,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  many  of  these  arms 
would  be  used  either  to  make  tyranny  more  complete  or  revolution 
more  bloody. 

As  for  cultural  and  racial  ties,  we  have  fewer  than  with  any  other 
section  of  the  world,  except  Asia  and  Africa.  The  argument  that 
by  giving  military  assistance  to  South  America  we  would  be 
strengthening  dpmocratic  government  and  ideals  or  assisting  a 
neighboring  or  kindred  people  Just  simply  does  not  stand  up.  The 
South  Americans  are  neither  democrats,  relatives,  nor  neighbors. 

Let  us  examine  In  the  following  order  the  other  three  factors 
mentioned  above:  (1)  security:  (2)  imperialistic  profits;  (3)  rightiJ. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  rests  on  a  continental  defense, 
not  a  hemisphere  defense  A  proper  continental  defense  Includes 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  lands  upon  which  it  twrders.  The  Carib- 
bean ends  roughly  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  Venezuela  which  is 
some  1.500  miles  from  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  Pacific  the 
southern  boundary  of  Colombia  is  500  miles  from  the  Canal.  Ob- 
viously we  have  defense  Interests  in  these  two  countries  which 
no  outside  nation  would  question.  A  declaration  of  policy  guaran- 
teeing their  independence  and  even  demanding  naval  or  military 
bases  there  would  be  accepted  everywhere  as  logical  and  proper 
Ecuador  and  the  Guianas  might  be  included.  But  the  remainder  of 
South  America  Just  as  decidedly  Is  not  within  our  defense  sphere  as 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  are.  By  making  an 
unaglnary  claim  to  all  of  South  America  we  are  weakening  the 
moral  claim  we  have  to  that  part  which  concerns  us  Our  area  of 
defense  should  extend  from  Ekruador  and  the  Galapagos  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  west.  On  the  east  it  should  begin 
at  the  Guianas  and  include  the  West  Indies.  Bermuda.  Newfound- 
land and  Greenland.  Within  this  area  including  the  entire  North 
American  Continent  we  should  demand  the  rijjht  to  acquire  military 
and  naval  bases  necessary   for  an   Impregnable  defense. 

Likewise  we  should  demand  that  the  foreign  and  military  policies 
of  the  nations  within  this  area  should  conform  to  these  defense 
needs.  To  facilitate  this  we  should  take  steps  to  acquire  any  and 
all  rights  European  nations  have  here.  The  nations  involved  are 
Great  Britain.  France.  Holland,  and  Denmark.  Three  of  these  na- 
tions are  now  completely  under  the  control  of  Germany  with  the 
possibility  that  the  fourth  may  be  soon.  This  gives  Germany  a 
claim — an  immoral  claim  it  may  be  noted,  but  a  claim  nevertheless. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  England's  claim  to  Canada  derives  not 
from  discovery  and  settlement  but  by  conquest  from  the  French. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  acquire  the  rights  of  other  nations 
in  territory  desired  Is  by  purchase.  If  we  could  excliange  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  dangerously  useless  gold — or  even  five  billions — for 
a  clear  title  to  all  European  claims  in  North  America  and  the 
Caribbean  It  would  be  a  good  Investment.  If  some  of  this  gold 
went  directly  or  indirectly  to  Germany  so  much  the  better.  If 
Germany  would  not  acquiesce  in  our  title  it -would  not  be  worth 
very  much.  No  matter  how  much  we  dislikf  It  or  for  how  good 
reasons.  Germany  is  the  master  of  Europe  and  promises  to  remain 
so  for  many  years.  We  must  trade  with  her  or  flght  her.  either 
with  weapons  or  blockade.  Even  if  war  Is  inevitable,  which  de- 
cidedly the  writer  does  not  believe,  we  owe  It  to  history  no  less 
than  to  the  boys  who  must  die  in  that  war  and  to  their  mothers 
to  take  every  means  within  our  power  consistent  with  national 
honor  to  avoid  It.  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  national  honor  to 
offer  p>eace  generously  or  even  with  some  humility  either  to  Ger- 
many or  Japan,  even  though  the  hands  of  both  may  be  wet  with 
the  blood  of  unjust  wars  More  blood  Is  a  poor  solvent  with  which 
to  wash  away  that  which  has  already  t>een  shed.  At  any  rate,  as 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  has  observed,  let  us  stay  out  of  war  untU  we 
are  ready   to  get    In. 

As  to  the  profits,  those  that  would  derive  from  an  imperialistic 
policy  in  South  America — and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  the 
limits  of  defense  needs  Is  imperialism  pure  and  simple — are  likely 
to  be  largely  illusory.  Within  the  defense  area  outlined  Is  terri- 
tory approximately  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States.  In  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia  there  is  more  oil  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  world.  Mexico  has  mineral  resources  that  are  fabulous.  Can- 
ada is  a  great  unexplolted  frontier.  Greenland  and  Alaska  are 
potential  storehouses  of  wealth.  Like  those  of  the  United  States, 
these  resources  are  within  our  natural  orbit.  Whether  through 
actual  possession  as  would  probably  be  the  case  eventually  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  as  a  sphere  of  Influence  as  would  be  the  case 
south  of  that  river,  these  resources  would  make  us  richer  than 
any  other  people.  The  area  embraces  just  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
contains  175.000.000  f>eople.  and  has  food  and  other  natural  re- 
sources ample  for  a  population  at  least  thrice  as  large. 

Yet  this  area  Is  not  so  large  or  so  populous  as  to  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  monopolize  trade  If  such  monopoly  should  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  foreign  penetration.  President  Roosevelt's  propKJsed 
cartel  system  of  purchase  could  be  made  applicable  north  of  the 
Caribbean.  If  extended  to  embrace  all  of  South  America  It  would 
serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  bankrupt  us  and  disappoint  South 

America.  We  simply  cannot  absorb  a  major  portion  of  what  South 
America  has  to  sell.  She  wants  markets  for  grain,  cotton,  meat, 
hides,  wool,  and  minerals.  Most  of  these  commodities  we  have  In 
abtmdance,  we  do  not  need  them,  while  EJurope  does. 

Eurcf>e  is  South  America's  natural  market  and  must  remain  so 
for  the  next  half  century.     While  Europe  was  at  war  between  1914 
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and  101&.  we  captured  much  of  South  America's  trade.  But  we  lost 
It  as  soon  as  conditions  In  Europe  were  normal,  and  a  great  deal  of 
our  Investments  along  with  it.  Bufilneflsmen  who  have  had  dealings 
In  South  America  are  aware  of  the  dUBcultles  of  trying  to  sell  when 
■we  are  not  willing  to  buy.  The  general  public  is  not  aware  of  these 
dUDculties  and  hence  Is  gullible  to  the  argument  that  with  Euro- 
pean markets  closed  to  us  because  ol  totalitarian  control — an  as- 
sumption by  no  means  necessarily  true — we  must  cultivate  trade 
with  South  America  to  avoid  the  poverty  of  complete  commercial 
laclatlon. 

Lastly,  what  about  our  rights  In  South  America  above  those  of 
European  nations?  Claim  to  special  rights  are  based  upon  two 
factors,  one  historic  and  one  geographic.  The  historic  factor  Is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  doctrine,  as  every  well-informed  schoolboy 
knows,  was  proposed  originally  by  Great  Britain  and  has  remained 
without  serious  challenge  for  a  century,  only  because  British  naval 
supremacy  has  not  been  challenged  during  that  p>eriod.  Withdraw 
the  British  Navy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  as  strong  as  the  force 
with  which  we  will  back  It  up  and  no  stronger.  Attempting  to  de- 
fend South  America  below  the  Caribbean  wlU  require  a  naval  and 
air  force  larger  than  the  combined  forces  that  might  be  brought 
against  us  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Natal,  the  easternmost  point  of  Brazil  is  only  1,400  miles  from 
the  African  coast,  already  two-thirds  of  the  way  under  German 
control.  But  Natal  is  3.000  miles  even  from  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
twice  that  distance  from  New  York.  The  only  geographic  claim  we 
have  to  South  America  is  that  North  and  South  America  are  in  the 
same  hemisphere.  This  claim  Is  so  flimsy  as  to  be  ludicrous.  If 
we  should  follow  this  argument  to  its  natural  conclusion,  we  would 
claim  that  portion  of  Antarctica  lying  within  the  so-called  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Instruct  Admiral  Byrd  to  build  a  Maglnot  line  of 
fortifications  square  through  the  center  to  protect  that  claim. 

If  the  United  States  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  hegemony  In  South 
America,  what  about  other  nations?  Only  four  nations  have  sent 
immigrants  to  South  America  in  any  considerable  numbers — Spain. 
Portugal.  Germany,  and  Italy.  According  to  a  recent  map  publl.shed 
by  the  Newark  Evening  News  there  are  2306.000  Germans  and  6.271.- 
600  Italians  m  South  American  countries  other  than  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  While  these  are  only  11  percent  of  the  total  population 
they  are  roughly  a  third  of  the  white  population.  These  Immi- 
grants form  a  bond  between  Germany  and  Italy  and  South  America 
that  is  far  stronger  than  any  poaaible  claim  we  can  make.  There  Is 
room  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil  for  millions  more 
of  Europe '8  excess  population.  Prom  our  standpoint  it  would  be 
better  if  Europeans  fill  up  South  America  rather  than  Asiatics. 
Furthermore,  if  we  attempt  to  deny  Oermany  and  Italy  access  to 
Latin  America  south  of  the  Caribbean,  we  can  hardly  expect  those 
nations  to  recognize  our  claim  to  the  area  bordering  it.  E^irope 
needs  Scuth  America,  both  its  products  and  as  an  outlet  for  surplus 
population.    To  try  to  prevent  thia  natural  relation  will  mean  war. 

MsAooa  WaicHT. 


Dempsey  Scores  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ' 
Tuesday.  July  30, 1940 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
outstanding  victory  recently  attained  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Dempsey. 

In  fighting  one  of  the  hardest  battles  in  recent  years  to 
get  the  Dempsey-Hatch  clean  politics  bill  No.  2  up  to  a  vote, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Congressman  Dempsey. 
scored  against  all  odds  by  a  final  victory  in  the  House  242  to 
122. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  again  demonstrated  the  ability  and 
tenacity,  as  well  as  the  leadership  and  popularity,  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico,  Congressman  Dempsey.  His  serv- 
ices for  his  State  of  New  Mexico  suid  for  the  Nation  are  so 
well  known  that  they  need  no  elaboration  to  us  who  have 
followed  his  valuable  services  in  this  body.  His  legislative 
career  is  filled  with  dozens  of  such  successes  as  that  recently 
achieved. 

In  addition  to  his  activity  in  sponsoring  and  carrying 
through  to  final  passage  an  even  100  important  legislative 

bills,  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico.  Congressman  DrMP- 
SEY.  has  given  his  attention  and  services  on   the  two  most 

Important  committees  of  the  House — the  Dies  committee 
Investigating  un-American  activities  and  the  all-important 


Rules  Committee  of  the  House.  His  record  of  thoroughness 
and  fairness  in  all  his  dealings  on  both  of  these  committees 
have  brought  him  praise  from  the  Nation's  press. 

New  Mexico  is  fortunate  indeed  to  be  represented  by  our 
colleague  [Jack  Dempsey].  He  has  brought  much  favorable 
publicity  to  his  State  for  his  able  and  active  contributions  to 
the  Nation's  welfare  in  this  critical  time. 

Recently  the  news  magazine  Time  devoted  much  space  to 
his  outstanding  record  in  the  National  Congress.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  incorporating  this  in  my  remarks  as  only  one  piece  of 
the  evidence  of  the  outstanding  services  in  Washington  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DkmpsstJ. 

[From  Time  of  July  22,  UHO] 

THI   CONCKXSS 

One  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Washington  is  red-faced,  white- 
haired  John  J.  Dempset.  New  Mexico's  lone  Representative  in  the 
House.      One-time    water    boy    on    a    railroad,    hard-working    Jack 

I    Dempset  fought  hie  way  "o  success,  then,  with  the  profits  of  some 

I  Oklahoma  oil.  went  to  New  Mexico  to  retire.  Instead  he  got  Into 
politics  up  to  his  neck.  He  first  entered  Congress  In  1935.  In  6 
years  he  saw  99  of  his  bills  become  law — a  legislative  record. 

Last  winter  the  Senate  passed  Hatch  bill  n.  prohibiting  pc^tlcal 
activity  by  State  employees  who  are  paid  in  whole  or  In  part  from 
Federal  funds.  Many  a  Senator  voted  for  it  for  tbo  simple  political 
reason  thnt  he  was  confident  It  would  never  pass  the  House.    Sx- 

I  perts  gave  the  bill  no  better  ihan  to  10-to-l  chance.  At  this  point 
scrappy  Jack  Dkmpskt  stepped  in,  told  his  frtends.  "I'm  gotnc  to 

I    pass  that  bill." 

The  Hatch  bill  never  had  the  support  of  the  administration     It 

I   was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House. 

!  Its  most  formidable  opponent  was  Texas'  old.  respected  Hattoh 
SuMNEKS,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  where  the 
bill  reposed.  The  committee,  horrlfled  by  the  bill's  proposed  re- 
forms, held  a  secret  ballot,  announced  a  vote  of  14  to  10  to  table 
the  measure.     Congressman   Dempset  thereupon  raised  Congress' 

I   roof  by  announcing  that  13  Members  told  him  afterward  they  had 

I    voted  for  the  bill.     He  started  a  petition  to  extricate  the  bill  from 

j  the  committee  Embarrassed  Congressmen  stayed  away  from  MT. 
Dempset's   petition   In   droves.     Back   he  went   to  the  committee 

!   members,  wheedled,  cajoled,  and  bullied  them  for  almost  a  month. 

j   Finally,  by  an  open  vote,  the  Hatch  bill  passed  the  Judiciary  Com- 

I    mlltee.  16  to  8. 

The  flght  was  not  yet  won.  Dempsey  had  to  get  the  measure 
through  the  Rules  Committee  before  it  could  reach  the  floor  of 
the  House.  To  Rules  Committee  members  he  said:  "I'm  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  I  want  you  men  to  give  me  this  rule  Just 
because  its  me."  They  gave  him  enough  votes,  and  at  last  the  bill 
wa.s  sent  to  the  House.  There  Hatton  Sumkcxs  made  a  final, 
vitriolic  attack  on  it.  With  unfading  zeal  Mr.  Dempset  stuck  to 
his  guns.  The  bill  passed.  243  to  122.  At  week's  end  the  Senate 
concurred,  without  debate.  The  final  bill,  as  approved  by  both 
Houses,  limited  expenditure  by  a  political  party  to  $3,000,000  in  a 
single  year,  limited  single  campaign  contributions  to  $5,000.  pro- 
hibited fund-raising  devices  such  as  the  Democratic  yearbook. 
As  soon  as  the  President  signs  It,  the  bill  will  become  a  law. 

Having  Jacked  his  legislative  score  to  an  even  100  bills.  Jack  Demp- 
sey. hale  and  hearty  at  61,  Indicated  that  he  would  leave  the  House, 
run  for  the  Senate  In  the  fall.  His  opponent.  New  Mexico's  Sen- 
ator Dennis  Chavez,  whose  relatives  were  once  Involved  In  a 
W.  P.  A.  scandal  (they  were  later  tried  and  acquitted),  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  the  Hatch  bUl  from  the  start. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   GRAND  RAPIDS    (MICH.)    HERALD 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of  July  24,  1940: 

BACK    TO    PaiVATC    lATK 

James  A.  Parley,  for  8  years  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  for  nearly  that  time  Postmaster  General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt,  before  the  week  end  will  step  down 
from  aU  his  political  offices  and  become  Just  Jim  Parley,  one  of 
the  owners  and  managers  of  the  New  York  Yankee  baseball  team. 

With  his  passing  from  public  life  will  go  one  of  the  most  beloved 
figures  ever  to  hold  the  political  spotlight  in  this  or  any  other 
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nation.  Not  alone  among  the  members  of  his  own  party  but  among 
those  of  opposite  poUtlcal  faith  Jim  Parley  is  respected  and  loved. 
No  man  ever  held  public  office  who  so  universally  held  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  hard-boiled  newspaper  crowd  as  did  Jim.  Two 
events  which  gained  no  publicity  in  the  recent  Chicago  convention 
showed  more  than  anything  else  the  respect  they  hold  for  him. 
On  the  day  of  his  last  press  conference  when  Jim  entered  the  room 
the  entire  body  of  newspaper  correspondents  rose  and  cheered  him. 
And  on  Friday  pfternoon  the  press  gallery  gave  a  reception  for 
Jln*  In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Two  such  cir- 
cumstances never  before  occurred  for  any  man  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Farley  and  that  demonstration  of  their  aflectlon  for  him  was 
spontaneouB.  It  needed  neither  the  machinations  of  Mayor  Kelly 
nor  of  any  other  cheer  leader  to  bring  about  those  events. 

Jim  Parley  easily  was  the  most  popular  man  before  the  Chicago 
convention.  The  cheers  for  him  always  were  genuine  and  from  the 
hearts  of  the  galleries  and  of  the  delegates.  Abused,  slighted. 
Insulted  as  he  had  been  by  the  man  he  had  "made, "  Jim  went  smil- 
ingly about  the  business  of  handling  the  convention,  pledged  his 
support  to  the  ticket  even  though  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  a 
third  term  for  anybody.  He  was  loyal  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
public  career.    Disloyalty  was  all  on  the  other  side. 

He  had  been  hurt  to  the  heart.  The  greatest  hurt  of  all  was  when 
the  President  said  Parley  would  be  unavailable  for  the  Presidency 
because  of  his  religion.  Jim  is  a  devout  Catholic  who  Is  sincere  in 
his  devotion  and  who  Is  a  credit  to  the  church  to  which,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  Is  always  loyal. 

Jim  Parley  started  life  as  humbly  as  a  man  might.  As  a  boy  he 
was  a  bartender,  yet  he  has  yet  to  know  the  taste  either  of  liquor  or 
tobacco.  His  mother  is  a  saint  to  him  and  she  warned  him  early 
against  the  use  of  either. 

A  wonderful  memory  has  Farley.  It  is  said  he  can  call  50,000 
persons  over  the  Nation  by  their  first  names.  And  whatever  may 
be  their  positions  in  life,  whatever  their  politics,  their  religious 
beliefs,  their  color,  or  their  race,  Jim  Farley  always  is  their  loyal 
friend. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  lost  its  greatest  asset  in  Mr.  Farley's 
refusal  to  conduct  another  campaign  for  the  man  whom  he  twice 
so  triumphantly  elected.  But  Farley  will  not  bolt.  His  loyal  dis- 
position does  not  p>ermit  of  that.  And  whatever  the  party  may 
have  lost,  public  service  has  lost  infinitely  more.  They  don't  make 
a  Parley  every  day.  All  over  this  Nation  are  those  of  all  political 
faiths  who  will  be  wishing  Jim  Parley  the  best  of  success  in  his  new 
place  in  private  life  and  who  will  feel  that  public  life  has  lost  one 
of  Its  highest  typ>e  of  men,  the  kind  so  much  needed  in  the  political 
life  of  this  Nation. 


Alien  Regristration   Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  in  behalf  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign-Born  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Sunday,  July  28.  1940: 

On  June  28.  1940.  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved  an 
act  which  provides  that  within  60  days  thereafter,  every  noncitizen 
who  Is  14  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  has  not  been  registered 
and  fingerprinted  prior  to  his  entry  Into  the  United  States,  shall 
report  to  the  nearest  post  ofBce  or  at  such  places  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  to  be  flngerprlnted 
and  registered.  The  parents  of  noncitizen  children  under  the  age 
of  14  shall  apply  for  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  said 
children.  The  law  further  provides  that  the  forms  for  the  finger- 
printing and  registering  of  the  noncitizen  shall  contain  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  entry  of  the  noncitizen  'nto 
the  United  States;  the  activities  in  which  he  has  been  and  Intends 
to  be  engaged;  the  length  of  time  he  intends  to  stay  in  the  United 
States:  the  criminal  records.  If  any.  of  such  noncitizen;  and  such 
additional  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  act 
also  provides  that  the  fingerprinting  and  registration  records  shall 
be  made  available  to  such  persons  or  agencies  which  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General.  This  undoubtedly  means  these  records  will 
be  placed  at  the  dispxasal  of  the  P.  B.  I.  Failure  on  the  part  of  non- 
citizens  to  comply  with  the  act  will  subject  them  to  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  6  months,  or  both. 

It  is  estimated  that  3.500,000  noncltlzens  will  have  to  submit  to 
fingerprinting  and  registration  within  4  months  after  September  1. 


Over  3,000.000  of  these  have  lived  in  the  United  States  10  years 
or  more. 

Thus  in  free  America  we  will  witness  the  Hltler-lmltatlng  spec- 
tacle of  3.500.000  men.  women,  and  children  composed  of  loyal, 
hard-working  people  In  all  walks  of  life — priests,  nuns,  rabbis, 
ministers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  clerks — all  of  whom  have 
been  making  a  contribution  toward  the  greatness  of  America,  being 
subjected  to  the  criminal-like  treatment  of  registration  and  finger- 
printing. 

Further,  after  this  humiliation,  a  resident  noncitizen  so  regi.stered 
and  fingerprinted  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  in 
writing  of  each  change  of  residence  and  new  address  within  5  days 
of  the  time  of  such  change 

By  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  the  noncitizen.  by  the 
continuous  check-up  of  the  noncitizen.  and  by  the  •ontinucus 
hounding  of  the  noncitizen  as  provided  in  this  law.  we  have  virtually 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  our  people  a  class  of  3.500.000  Innocent 
people.  We  have  completely  reversed  our  traditional  policy  of 
asylum,  equality,  and  freedom  to  one  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation. We  have  substituted  bigotry  for  tolerance  We  have 
crowned  with  vengeful  victory  the  know-nothinglsm  of  the  ISSO's, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klanisra  of  the  1920's.  and  the  Gestapolsm  of  today. 
It  IS  not  remote  from  reality  that  those  responsible  for  this  atrocious 
rape  of  American  Institutions  will  next  advance  into  legislation  the 
doctrine  of  Aryan  superiority,  the  Nuremberg  laws,  and  the  concen- 
tration camps. 

On  June  22  the  House  adopted  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  382  to  4. 
I  was  one  of  the  four  who^voted  against  it  and  the  only  one  who 
spoke  against  it  You  ma>*  wonder  why  it  was  passed  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority.  It  was  ••blitzkrieged"  through  Congress  as 
a  part  of  the  so-called  national -defense  program.  It  was  another 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  present-day  war  hysteria.  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  American  people  Insist  that  their  legislators  return 
to  democracy  that  many  will  disclaim  parentage  of  this  truly  alien, 
un-American,  and  violently  subversive  legislation. 

I  sat  throughout  the  debate  of  this  bill  and  carried  the  fight 
against  It.  I  distinctly  recall  the  arguments  advanced  for  Its  enact- 
ment. The  sole  explanation  advanced  was  that  this  method  was 
necessary  to  fight  Trojan  horses,  'flfth  columnists,"  spies,  and 
saboteurs. 

It   Is    my   considered    Judgment    that   this    argument    was   not 
advanced  in  gocd  faith.     I  strongly  believe  that  spies  and  saboteurs 
and  all  others  engaged  in   illegal  activities  should  be   immediately 
apprehended  and  punished,  but  you  do  not  accomplish  this  end  by 
this    law.     Spies    and    saboteurs   and    other    law    violators    will    not 
report   to   a   post   office   and   submit   themselves  to   fingerprinting. 
The  citizen   spy   and   saboteur   does   not   have   to  register   and   be 
fingerprinted.     The  noncitizen  law  violators  will  not  by  their  own 
act  expose  themselves  simply  because  Congress  asks  them  to  do  so. 
It  is  either  naive  or  dishonest  to  contend  that  a  spy  or  a  saboteur 
or  a  real  Trojan  horse  or  a  real  "fifth  columnist"  who  Is  engaged, 
particularly  at  this  time,  in  de8tro3rlng  American  peace  and  Amer- 
ican liberty  will,  on  or  after  September   1.   report   to  a   post   office 
and  disclose  the  nature  of  his  activities.    Only  by  honest.  Intelligent 
police  work  will  the  law  violators  be  apprehended  and  not  by  the 
destruction  of  our  free  Institutions  such  as  this  law  tends  to  do. 
The  only  true  reason  for  this  t3rpe*  of  legislation  is  that   thoso 
who  seek  to  destroy  American  democracy  and  plunge  this  country 
Into  war  have  chosen  the  noncltlzens  as  the  object  of  their  terror, 
so  as  to  intimidate  them  and  persecute  them  and  thus  eliminate 
them  from  the  great  army  of  the  American   people   who  are  de- 
termined to  preserve  American  peace  and  freedom. 

The  noncitizen  resident  is  an  Integral  part  of  America.  The 
noncitizen  In  the  United  States  in  the  overwhelming  majority  is 
a  noncitizen  through  no  fault  of  his  own  When  he  attempts  to 
become  an  American  citizen  he  has  to  hurdle  many  barriers  He  Is 
often  asked  questions  that  even  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Judges  cannot  answer.  Frequently  he  Is  strangled  by  red  tape. 
by  unnecessary  delays,  and  the  fees  that  are  required  of  him  He 
Is  a  good  American  despite  the  fact  that  he  lacks  the  technical 
status  of  naturalization.  He  is  determined  to  keep  America  out 
of  war.  He  believes  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Is  ready  to  defend 
our  Nation  against  Invasion,  but  simply  because  the  war  makers 
and  bigots  know  that  this  honest  type  in  our  midst  Is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  our  participation  In  an  Imperialist  war,  they 
now.  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  subject  him  to  all  forms 
of   discriminatory   practices. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
we  wanted  the  Immigrant  to  come  to  our  shores  Labor  ex- 
ploiters sent  agents  to  Europe  and  these  agents  pictured  pros- 
perity here  and  said.  "Come  on  over,  good  wages,  good  living,  and 
hospitality." 

The  immigrants  believed  them  They  sold  their  few  belongings 
and  were  herded  into  steerage  They  greeted  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  their  hearts  swelled  with  the  desire  to 
become  Americans,  raise  their  families  as  Americans,  and  to  become 
merged  Into  a  great  democratic  nation.  No  sooner  had  they  turned 
their  heads  they  found  themselves  In  Ellis  Island.  They  were 
tagged  and  shipped  to  work  In  the  mines,  on  the  roads.  In  the 
mills  and  sweatshops,  and  on  the  railroads.  They  gave  America 
their  greatest  contributions,  that  of  honest  toil  and  the  blood  of 
their  sons  In  1917.  Since  their  arrival  they  were  forced  to  travel 
along  the  Via  Crucls  of  discrimination  and  exploitation.  Now  that 
these  foreign-born  workers  have  Joined  their  native  fellow  workers 
in  the  struggle  for  a  decent  American  standard  of  living  and  seek 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  1917,  they  are  being  forced  to  the  cruci- 
fixion by  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  labor  movement,  by  those 
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who  seek  to  destroy  the  civil  rights  of  the  American  people,  by  those    \ 
who  seek   to   drive   us   into   an   Imperialist   war.     The   real   motive,    ' 
therefore,  for  this  legislation  Is  that  It  1b  part  of  a  scheme  to  drive    ; 
us  into  war.    The  real  motive,  therefore.  Is  not  to  protect  American 
democracy  but  to  destroy  It. 

The  war  program  Is  to  smash  civil  rights  first  in  order  to  stifle 
the  voices  of  Americans  opposed  to  war  and  start  this  overthrow 
of  democracy  with  the  persecution  of  the  noncitizen  The  non- 
citizen  Is  among  the  first  victims  of  this  'blitzkrieg"  against,  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  amputation  of  our  freedom  was 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  American  democracy.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  Incongruous  proposition  I  have  ever  heard.  On  the 
one  hand  It  Is  said  that  they  want  to  preserve  American  liberties, 
and  then  they  set  out  to  destroy  it.  They  strangle  American  free- 
dom under  the  demagogic  excuse  of  seeking  to  prelect  it  My 
friends,  11  we  carry  out  this  course  we  will  end  with  iio  freedom  and 
no  democracy.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  nations  which  have 
done  Just  as  we  are  doing  by  this  legislation. 

In  a  period  as  trying  as  this  the  test  of  a  democracy  lies  In  the 
abilltv  of  that  democracy  to  maintain  Its  liberties  and  to  have  more 
freedom  rather  than  less  freedom.  The  test  of  a  democracy  IJes  In 
Its  ability  to  preserve  Its  Institutions  of  equality  Remember,  when 
the  founding  fathers  said  in  that  everlasting  document,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  they 
did  not  say  that  all  men  are  created  equal  except  Italians,  they 
did  not  .say  that  all  men  are  created  equal  except  Jews,  they  did 
not  say  that  all  men  are  created  equal  except  Negroes,  nor  did 
thev  say  that  all  men  are  created  equal  except  noncitizen*.  They 
said  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  By  this  they  meant  no  dis- 
crimination, no  segregation,  and  no  persecution  of  the  forelgn-txjrn. 

I  submit  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life 
is  pre-serve  our  liberties.  American  democracy  can  live  only  by 
letting  it  live.  Limiting  It  will  not  permit  It  to  live  It  will  choke 
it  and  kill  it.  Onlv  by  strict  adherence  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, only  bv  strict  adherence  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  only  by  the 
militant  and  vigilant  realization  that  there  are  no  "ifs,"  and  that 
there  are  no  "huts'  to  these  great  principles  of  our  country  can  we 
successfully  defend  our  American  way  of  life. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1940 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  timely  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Times  for  Saturday.  July  27.  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  middle 
western  business  leaders  from  nine  States,  which  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Friday,  July  26.  This  meeting  was 
called  because  up  to  the  present  time  the  national-defense 
program  has  not  been  extended  to  the  Middle  West. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  beginning,  because  of  the  need 
for  haste,  exi.sting  industrial  plants  located  very  largely  in  the 
East  should  be  fully  utilized  and  in  some  cases  expanded. 
Those  of  us  from  the  Middle  West,  however,  feel  very  deeply 
that  a  great  mistake  will  be  made  if  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources and  ample  supply  of  capable,  well-trained,  and  effi- 
cient labor  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  West  are  not  fully 
utilized. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  question  and  of  submitting  to  those  in  authority  a  pro- 
gram showing  the  advantages  which  the  Middle  West  has  to 
offer,  a  meeting  has  been  called  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  August  30.  To  this  meeting  will  be  invited  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota.  There  will  be  present  also  representative  busi- 
nessmen from  these  States. 

The  resolution  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  nine  States,  representing  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Midwest.  a.ssembled  In  Kansas  City,  July  26,  1940.  make  the 
following  declarations: 

•"Our  territory  fully  supports  the  objectives  of  our  Government  In 
making  these  United  States  impregnable  to  attack.  We  recognize 
these  fundamental  facta: 

'The  money  for  defense  mtist  be  spent  elDclently. 
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'Speed  is  essential.  Existing  plants  mtist  be  used  to  their  fville«t 
capacity." 

On  the  long-range  program,  however,  which  entails  the  location 
and  building  of  additional  plants  to  produce  strategic  war  materials, 
the  nine  Midwestern  States  have  many  advantages  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials  of  our  Government. 
These  major  facilities  are: 

Invulnerability  against  any  conceivable  foreign  attack. 

An  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials. 

Sufficient  native-born  trained  labor. 

Speedy  transportation  to  the  three  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  cheap  food  needed  to  support  any  increased  population 

Adequate  low -cost  housing  already  existing  for  industrial  worker*. 

An  abundance  of  fuel  and  power  at  low  cost. 

POPVLATION    DROP    NOTED  ~ 

These  nine  Midwestern  States  have  suffered  severely  in  the  past, 
as  the  1940  census  population  figures  reveal,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  tjeen  dep>ending  too  much  on  agriculture  alone.  The 
opening  cf  the  Panama  Canal  tended  to  drain  industries  from  the 
center  of  the  country  to  tlie  rim.  This  was  particularly  accentuated 
by  the  industrial  expansion  during  and  following  the  last  World 
War.  A  strong  national  economy  depends  upon  a  proper  balance  • 
between  Industry  and  agriculture. 

The  nine  States  participating  in  this  conference  fear  that  If  this 
new  expansion  of  defense  industry  Is  largely  concentrated  In  the 
already  congested  industrial  areas,  then  there  wUl  be  another 
further  severe  dislocation  of  population. 

The  present  trend  Is: 

To  take  our  able-txxiied  young  men  Into  the  materially  enlarged 
Army  and  Navy. 

To  drain  our  highly  trained  skilled  workers  and  surplus  farm 
labor  from  this  area  to  the  coastal  regions. 

To  draw  our  raw  materials  away  from  the  point  of  production  to 
the  already  congested  manufacturing  areas,  thus  adding  undue 
costs  by  the  transportation  of  those  materials. 

THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  strongly  recommend: 

That  all  plants  now  existing  in  the  Middle  West  which  now 
manufaciur?  or  can  be  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  mate- 
rials be  utilized  by  the  War  and  Navy  Dep>artments. 

We  emphasize  the  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt  that 
when  additional  plants  are  to  be  built,  they  be  located  between  the 
Alleghenles  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  We  urge  that  a  rightful 
share  be  located  in  this  nine-State  area  where  the  agricultural 
problem  is  now  acute  because  of  the  loss  cf  our  export  markets. 

We  believe  that  In  the  Interest  of  economy  the  existing  army 
posts  and  training  schools  be  utilized  to  capacity  before  any  addi- 
tional camps  or  posts  are  constructed. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  conference 
that  our  views  thus  expressed  be  conveyed  In  the  most  forceful 
manner  to  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes.  members  of  the 
National  Defense  Council,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  our  area. 

To  effectuate  this,  we  recommend  that  not  less  than  100  repre- 
sentatives from  this  area  assemble  in  Kansas  City  at  an  early  date 
(August  30)  for  a  conference  with  our  Senators  and  Reprc?sentailrea 
in  order  that  our  views  may  be  presented  most  advantageously. 

We  further  recommend  that  a  temporary  organization  be  formed 
composed  of  not  less  than  one  representative  from  each  of  the  States 
of  North  E>akota.  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  to  carry  out  this  program; 
and  be  It 

Re.'iolved.  That  the  National  Defense  Commission  be  requested  to 
appoint  an  outstanding  businessman  in  each  of  the  nine  Mid- 
western States  represented  here  to  serve  with  Federal  authority  at 
$1  a  year,  to  assist  In  placing  defense  production  throughout  ecch 
of  these  States. 

Following  is  the  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

THE  NINE-STATE  CONFEHENCI 

The  Midwest  conference  in  Kansas  City  yesterday  should  help 
impress  on  Washington  the  need  of  taking  the  midwestern  area  Into 
account  in  the  preparedness  program.  There  was  no  disposition  to 
Interfere  with  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  preparedness  meas- 
ures. But  the  conference  emphasized  the  disorganizing  effect  on  the 
economic  structure  of  the  Middle  West — and  so  cf  the  Nation — 
from  draining  off  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  into  the  con- 
gested Indtistrial  areas. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Valley  States,  the 
balance  of  Industry  and  agriculture  should  be  maintained.  Unless 
this  fact  Is  kept  in  mind  by  the  men  in  charge  at  Washington,  the 
balance  will  be  still  further  disturbed  by  the  draining  off  of  popu- 
lation into  the  great  new  war  industries  In  the  coastal  regions. 

Such  an  outcome  is  not  necessarily  involved  In  an  Intelligent  and 
far-sighted  handling  of  the  program  There  are  many  war  supplies 
that  can  be  quickly  and  economically  manufactured  In  the  Midwest 
area  The  danger  Is  that  the  Defense  Committee  In  Washington, 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  eastern  men,  wUl  forget  that  the 
Middle  West  exists. 

The  conference  yesterday  showed  that  the  nine  States  represented 
are  determined  not  to  aUow  things  to  go  by  default.  They  are 
determined  to  have  their  case  impressively  and  inteUlgently  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  They  should  be  able  to  give  effective 
backing  to  the  movement  already  under  way  to  establish  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Middle  West  in  the  expansion  program  now  under 
way. 
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A  House  Pagre  Turns  Author 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30. 1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Ur.  Speaker,  a  former  page  of  the  House, 
Albert  C.  Losche.  of  Indianapolis,  better  known  as  Bud  Losche, 
well  known  to  many  Members  on  this  floor,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  book  which  bears  the  title  "Washington  Memoirs." 
This  book  presents  to  the  reading  public  in  a  candid  and  re- 
freshing way  the  impressions  of  a  very  brilliant,  though 
youthful,  mind  in  regard  to  the  National  Capital,  the  United 
States  Government,  and  public  men.  and  measures  in  gen- 
eral. It  teems  with  the  vibrant  recollections  of  a  very  ob- 
&ervant  page,  written  in  an  easy,  entertaining  style.  My 
heart  thumped  when  I  read  the  dedication,  which  is  as 
follows: 

To  Ckjngresanan  Lotns  Ludlow,  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
gather  the  material  to  write  this  book,  to  his  high  Ideals  and  future 
hopes  this  booik  ts  respectfully  dedicated. 

Although  Bud's  sojourn  on  earth  has  been  brief,  he  has 
already  created  a  big  stir.  He  developed  an  oratorical  faculty 
before  he  could  enunciate  plainly  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
his  teens  he  had  become  famous  as  a  public  speaker,  stump- 
ing the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  re- 
ceiving numerous  calls  to  charge  the  enemy  from  the  rostrum 
in  neighboring  States.  His  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  paint- 
ing the  virtues  of  Democracy  and  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  of  the  opposition  brought  him  wide  renown. 

Bud  served  with  credit  and  distinction  as  page  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  as  his  sponsor  I  was  proud  of 
the  record  he  made.  Having  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
15  he  has  retired,  written  his  memoirs,  and  is  preparing  for 
a  career  in  law  and  public  affairs.  He  has  a  natural  flair 
for  politics  and  the  public  service  and  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  he  will  write  his  name  high  on  the  wall  of  success.  I  am 
not  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son;  I  have  no  familiarity 
whatever  with  crystal  bowls  and  I  claim  no  gift  of  vaticina- 
tion, but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  third,  or  half  a  century 
hence  the  Hon.  Bud  Losche  will  be  saying  "Mr.  Speaker" 
In  this  Chamber  or  "Mr.  President"  in  the  other  Chamber, 
or,  who  knows,  he  may  be  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  Avenue, 
serving  his  third  term. 


Collegre  Students  and  Compulsory  Military 

Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30.  1940 


LTI'lTH  PROM   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  LAMBEIRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  comprehensive 
letter  from  a  very  able  college  senior,  a  constituent  of  mine: 

TOPCKA,  Kans.,  July  26.  1940. 
l£r.  W.  P.  Lambxktson. 

Representative,  First  District.  Kansas. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ms.  LAMBIBT80N :  The  Capital  this  morning  reports  "vigorous 
exposition  broke  out  In  the  Senate"  yesterday  to  the  compulsory 
military  training  bill.     I  hope  to  hear  In  the  near  future  that  you 
are  an  opponent  of  the  bill  In  the  House. 

To  explain  why  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  reactons  of  a  large 
number  of  young  voters,  I  remind  you  that  I  am  a  student  at 
Oartmoulh  College,  a  senior  next  year,  barely  turned  21,  and  con- 


sequently In  the  age  group  most  likely  to  be  affected.  As  managing 
editor  of  The  Dartmouth,  college  dally,  I  have  had  considerable  con- 
tact with  student  opinion,  and  while  this  bill  has  conae  up  bince 
school  was  out,  and  apparently  will  be  rushed  to  a  vote  t>efore 
school  reconvenes,  I  am  confident  that  undergraduate  opinion  Is 
against  such  a  bill.  I  know  that  youths  my  own  age  In  Topeka  ao^ 
opposed  to  it. 

College  students  of  this  group  are  Just  as  patriotic  and  loyal. 
Just  as  willing  to  fight  for  the  country.  If  necessary,  as  any  other 
group  I  doubt  If  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  anywhere  held  In 
higher  repute  than  among  college  youth.  Our  opposition  Is  not 
based  on  merely  selfish  motives 

It  Ls  not  serving  the  country  we  object  to.  nor  military  training. 
It  Is  the  idea  of  having  our  futures  disrupted  by  something  th« 
necessity  of  which  is  not  clearly  established,  something  which  may 
reflect  only  a  pjissing  hysteria  and  t>e  repealed  when  the  country 
returns  to  a  calmer  mind.  A  permanent,  well-planned  military 
training  that  a  person  could  expect  and  prepare  for.  and  perhaps 
take  m  conjunction  with  college  work  or  during  summer  vacations, 
would  be  less  disastrous. 

Already  there  are  many  who  feel  that  education,  especially  for 
men  entering  the  professions,  has  stretched  out  until  It  covers  too 
many  jrears  of  a  man's  life.  While  college  men  have  no  dependents, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  Jobs  essential  to  Industry,  what  they  are 
doing  is  potentially  more  for  the  good  of  the  country  than  if  they 
were  skilled  airplane -Instrument  makers  A  draft  extending  the 
time  a  man  must  pass  In  preliminaries  before  beginning  an  actually 
productive  career  Is  apt  to  mean  that  fewer  men  will  care  to  tackle 
the  long  grind  of  professional  training — especially  men  who  have 
had  no  warning,  no  chance  to  shape  their  plans  with  the  thought 
of  a  year  or  two  In  armed  service.  That  Is  certainly  not  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

As  illustration^,  let  me  give  myself  and  my  roommate  at  Dart- 
nx)uth.  Both  of  us  are  planning  to  finish  college  work  next  spring 
and  proceed  to  prepare  for  a  prolesslon.  Bill  for  medicine.  I  for  lew. 
Such  study  requires  careful  advance  planning  for  time  and  finances. 
If  our  plans  are  rudely  shattered  by  the  requirement  of  a  year  In 
military  camp  first  we  (and  we  are  typical  of  many  other  youths) 
will  probably  have  to  abandon  plans  for  professional  study. 

As  I  said  before,  while  I  have  had  no  direct  contact  with  fellow 
Dartmouth  students  since  June.  I  know  that  youths  my  own  age 
in  Topeka  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clif  Stratton,  Jr. 


Defense  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M.\SS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    SUNDAY    STAR 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington  for  July  28.  1940: 

DEFENSE  HOireiNG 

By  linking  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  program  with 
national  defen.se,  both  Congress  and  the  Democratic  Convention 
gave  timely  cognizance  of  an  acute  shortage  of  decent,  inexpensive 
dwellings  in  key  cities  that  threatens  now.  as  it  succeeded  in  doing 
In  1917.  to  embarrass  and  retard  the  best-laid  plans  for  military  and 
Industrial  expansion. 

Before  the  Chicago  convention  adopted  a  forthright  plank  pledg- 
ing the  New  Deal  to  accelerate  plans  to  make  low-rent  housing  'a 
powerful  arm  of  national  defense  by  supplying  housing  for  the 
families  of  enlist*^  personnel,  and  for  workers  in  areas  where  in- 
dustry Is  expanding  to  meet  defense  needs."  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  Housing  Authorities  had  sounded  an  alarm  In  a 
comprehensive  review  of  existing  housing  conditions  made  avail- 
able to  the  President's  National  Defense  AdvLsory  Commission  these 
representatives  of  seme  530  public  housing  agencies  warned: 

"In  many  cities  migration  has  already  set  in  on  a  large  scale. 
and  workers  brought  in  for  Jobs  in  defense  industries  are  being 
forced  to  leave  t)ecau.se  they  cannot  find  places  to  live  in.  Some 
families  are  paying  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their  Income  for  rent. 
Workers  are  occupying  beds  in  two  and  three  shifts  Buildings 
unfit  for  use  are  being  opened  to  the  rush  of  thousands  of  families 
being  employed  in  defense  Industries.  Arsenal  employees  already 
are  refusing  to  come  to  work  in  cities  where  they  cannot  find 
homes.     Yet  the  national -defense  program  has  only  Just  begun. 

"In  1940  •  •  •  we  are  already  In  a  situation  as  desperate  as  we 
were  during  the  World  War.  when  disastrous  delays  occurred  be- 
cause war  Industries  couldn't  get  and  hold  workers  for  whom  no 
housing  was  available  " 

That  this  Is  no  exaggeration  of  conditions  Is  evidenced  from 
the  fact  that  In  the  3  weeks  since  Congress  empowered  the  United 
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Otates  Housing  Authority  to  act  In  this  new  emergency  more  than 
150  conununltles  from  coast  to  coast  have  laid  their  cases  tjefore 
the  Federal  agency  or  applied  for  defense  housing  loans.  Very 
prop>erly.  no  project  can  be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of  the 
President,  who  must  first  determine  if  an  acute  housing  shortage 
In  the  community  impedes  the  defense  program.  The  President 
should  hew  close  to  the  line  if  the  fluids  are  to  be  spont  where 
they  will  do  most  good.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is 
making  much  to-do  about  accelerating  the  defense  program  and 
getting  It  before  the  public  Public  housing,  by  necessity,  moves 
slowly.  Yet  the  Federal  agency  Is  slashing  red  tape  and  has  set 
up  a  defense  schedule  designed  to  reduce  the  construction  i^eriod 
of  projects  by  about  rwo-thirds.  Under  that  schedule  ordinary 
projects  should  be  built  In  4  to  6  months. 


Present   Administration   Fails  To  Define  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1940 


MEMORANDUM   BY  GEORGE  N    PEEK 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  memorandum  by  George  N.  Peek: 

In  times  of  world  crisis  and  national  confusion  such  as  these  we 
must  look  straight  to  fundamentals.  We  must,  moreover,  be  able 
to  relate  our  policies  and  programs  in  specific  fields  to  a  central 
core  of  fundamental  national  policy.  Much  of  the  confusion  and 
danger  In  which  we  find  ourselves  Involved  springs  from  the  failure 
of  the  present  administration  to  define  clearly  for  Itself  and  lor  the 
country  a  central  core  of  unified  national  policy  in  which  each  field 
of  endeavor  would  have  Its  component  part.  Instead,  the  adrnin- 
istrat'on  has  pursued  domestic  policies  Irredeemably  in  conflict 
with  each  other  and  foreign  policies  which  have  conflicted  with  the 
domestic  policies  they  should  have  supplemented. 

A  principal  reason  for  this  has  been  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  make  and  correlate  essential  studies  of  the  cold  facts  of 
our  national  situation,  internal  and  external.  In  spite  of  the  mass 
Of  statistics  collected  in  dozens  of  Government  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington we  do  not  know  Just  what  our  national  Income  is.  how  It  Is 
earned  whence  It  Is  derived,  how  and  where  It  Is  spent.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  people  there  are  unemployed,  where  they  are.  or 
what  they  could  do  We  lack  essential  studies  as  to  the  interrela- 
tion of  wage  levels  and  price  levels.  Yet  current  knowledge  and 
current  use  of  such  facts  as  these  are  first  essentials  to  the  Intel- 
ligent conduct  of  national  affairs,  and  an  essential  foundation  to 
the    Intelligent    formulation    of    national    policies,    domestic    and 

°The  war  terrible  as  It  Is.  has  done  one  thing  for  this  Nation.  It 
has*  awakened  it  with  a  bang.  After  7  years  we  see  what  the 
dreamers  schemers,  and  bunglers  have  done  for  us.  In  spite  of 
the  huge  expenditures  of  the  past  7  years  we  see  unemployment 
and  lack  of  social  and  economic  balance:  we  see  also  that  we  are 
unarmed  and  unprepared.  We  have  this  opportunity  at  a  critical 
moment  to  dispense  with  the  bunglers  and  to  follow  our  natural 
bent  for  organization,  protection,  and  defen.se 

It  Is  the  inescapable  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  to  identify  and 
define  a  basic  national  policy  and  then  to  coordinate  to  it  the 
various  domestic  policies  on  which  our  functioning  as  a  nation 
depends  and  to  supplement  It  by  a  foreign  policy  and  activity 
which  such  a  unified  national  domestic  policy  demands.  Our  na- 
tional Interest  must  tte  the  yardstick;  to  it  all  other  policies  must 

conform.  ,  .    ..  *      . 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  must  view  with  the  gravest  mis- 
Bivines  the  recklessness  and  emotionalism  which  characterize  the 
forelen  policy  of  the  present  administration.  It  has  already  affected 
the  abandonment  of  the  safeguard  of  our  neutrality  It  Is  stripping 
us  of  military  aircraft  and  supplies,  without  the  prospect  of  their 
earlv  replacement,  at  a  most  critical  Juncture  In  world  affairs  Ii 
threatens  if  not  checked,  to  embroU  us  In  a  Eurojsean  war.  with 
unforeseeable  losses  of  blood,  treasure,  and  strength:  to  involve  us 
for  eeneratlons  to  come  in  the  politics  and  Intrigues  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  to  facilitate  the  esUblishment  here  of  a  New  Deal  dicta- 
torship This  is  gambling  with  our  national  security  and  impcril- 
InE  the  verv  foundations  upon  which  our  democracy  is  laid  The 
onlv  wav  we  can  a-sslst  democracy  abroad  Is  by  preserving  and 
strenethenlng  it  here  Whatever  our  personal  sympathies  for  the 
neoole  of  the  British  and  French  Empires  may  be,  we  should  con- 
serve our  men  money,  material,  and  energies  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  insurintt  and  making  effective  our  national  security. 

We  miist  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  national  interest 
of  the  American  p-ople  must  be  the  primary  concern  of  those 
whom  we  entrust  with  direction  of  our  Government  We  must 
build  lor  ourselves  forthwith  a  position  of  military  and  economic 


defense,  within  the  field  of  our  potential  control,  so  Imposing  and 
so  Impregnable  that  no  aggressor  will  dare  assail  it,  either  directly 
or  IndlrecUy— a  defense  which  will  function  effectively  to  protect 
us,  our  economy,  and  our  Institutions,  regardless  of  the  changes 
which  may  come  about  in  other  continents  as  a  result  of  the  tragic 
events  now  transpiring  In  Europe  and  Asia.  The  present  war  may 
be  short  or  it  may  be  long  drawn  out,  but  we  can  be  certain  that 
its  post-war  effects  will  not  pass  within  our  time.  Our  national 
policy  must  be  such  that  it  can  cope  with  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
and  peace  alike,  and  must  be  fashioned  with  that  In  view.  All  that 
conduces  to  that  end  must  t>e  retained  and  strengthened;  all 
that  does  not  accord  with  that  purpose  must  be  thrust  away,  no 
matter  what  Its  Individual  appeal  or  desirability  may  seem. 

If  we  are  substantially  in  accord  en  this  concept  of  national 
interest  as  the  supreme  need  of  national  policy,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  deal  fall  naturally  into  place  and  dictate  their 
own  solutions.  

I.  MtUTAT-Y    DEFENSE 

Complete  self-dependence  for  national  defense  in  the  air.  on  the 
land  and  sea.  A  two-ocean  navy  or  its  equivalent  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  navy  of  any  foreign  country  in  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Immediate  negotiations  looking  toward  our  political  and  mUl- 
tary  control  of  all  Etircpean-owned  1:  lands  In  our  American  waters 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  essential  to  our  defense  and  defense 
cf  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  accompanied  by  appropriate  military  ar- 
rangements with  other  American  republics  for  the  defense  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

II.  ECONOMIC  DEFENSE 

The  immediate  gearing  of  our  Industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  latwr  to  wartime  requirements,  under  a  Department  of 
Economic  Defense  clothed  with  adequate  powers  and  unhampered 
by  political  tampering  or  by  bureaucratic  or  legalistic  red  tape. 

Development  of  new  resources  or  substitutes  for  needed  essential 
supplies  (rubber,  tin.  manganese,  etc.)  in  the  United  States  and 
the   nations  reasonably   adjacent   to   us. 

m.    DIPLOMATIC  DEFENSE 

Reorientation  of  our  foreign  policies  to  conform  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  national  security,  military  and  economic.  Re- 
ftfflrmation  of  our  historic  policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  and 
that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Conservation  of  our  human  and 
material   resources  to  that  end. 

IV.    INTERNAL  STABILITT 

Reorganization  of  the  long-established  protective  system  as  the 
basis  of  American  prosperity  and  social  stabUlty,  and  In  partlctilar 
Its  extension  to  Insure  fully  the  maintenance  of  a  prosperous  and 
self-dependent  agriculture  ns  the  foundation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  of  our  social  and  pralitical  institutions. 

I  V.     FARM    POLICY 

I        The  present  agricultural  program,  as  administered  by  Washing- 
ton, is  a  demonstrated   failure.     We  should,  by   amendment  and 
I    Improvement  of  existing  legislation,  make  mandatory  certain  pro- 
,    visions  and  vigorously  prosecute  them  administratively,  so  that  the 
following   shall  t>e  .sustained: 

The  restoration  of  farm  income  and  purchasing  power  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  and  self-dependent  agriculture,  which  form 
the  essential  basis  for  Industrial  and  national  prosperity,  employ- 
ment, and  security.  Against  the  present  program  of  restricted  pro- 
duction and  Increased  imports  cf  competitive  farm  products,  we 
should  seek  to  increase  farm  Income  to  its  proper  size  through  the 
medium  of  Improved  prices  and  Increased  sales  for  American  farm 

products. 

( 1 )  The  protection  and  full  price  benefit  of  the  American  market 
for  the  American  farmer  by  the  limitation  to  actual  requirements 
(by  tariffs,  quotas,  embargoes,  or  otherwise)  of  competitive  farm 
Imports  or  substitutes  therefor.  A  method  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished  is  suggested  bv  H.  R.  7590  (introduced  October  19. 
1939  by  the  Honorable  Rot  O.  Woodruff,  of  Michigan),  placing  an 
embargo  on  farm  imports  whenever  domestic  prices  are  below 
parity 

1        (2)   The  development  of  new  uses  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  industry  and  commerce  and  the  development  in  the  United 

I    States  cf  the  growth  of  farm  commodities  or  their  substitutes  pre- 

1    viously  Imported. 

(3)  An  American  price  for  American  consumption.  Independent 
of  export  or  world  prices.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  case  of  surplus 
crops  on  which  the  tariff  is  Ineffective  until  such  time  as  (1)  and  (2) 
above  become  fully  effective,  the  payment  of  benefits  upon  the 
domestically  consumed  portion  of  such  crops  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  tariff  protection  and  to  Insure  a  fair  exchange  value  with 
the  products  farmers  buy.  When  this  parity  price  has  been  at- 
tained we  should  provide  the  machinery  whereby  the  farmers  may 
establish  a  self-sustaining  program,  without  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  an  equalization  fee,  substan- 
tially as  provided  In  the  McNary-Havigen  bill  of  1928. 

{4»  Government  assistance  in  disposing  of  surpluses  In  foreign 
trade  for  the  best  prices  obtainable,  bargaining  for  foreign  markets 
selectively  by  countries  and  otherwise,  both  as  to  exports  and 
Imports. 

(51  The  adoption  of  a  long-range  program  for  conservation  oX 
the  soil  for  its  own  sake,  as  distinguished  from  schem-^s  for  pro- 
duction control,  such  program  to  be  administered  ^y.^^eA?™: 
grant   colleges   or   other    responsible   State   agencies   with   Federal 

'   financial  and  technical  assistance. 
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(6)  The  encouragement  erf  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
cooperative  organizations  to  decrease  the  price  spread  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  the  extension  of  commodity  loans  to  farmers 
on  a  sound  basis  to  assist  In  carrying  seasonal  surpluses,  and  the 
encouragement  of  crop  Insurance  under  proper  auspices. 

( 7 )  The  encouragement  of  the  better  financing  of  farm  mortgages 
on  a  soimd  basis  through  recognized  public  and  private  agencies  at 
low  rates  of  Interest  on  an  amortization  plan,  to  the  end  that  tarm 
ownership  may  be  more  widely  distributed  In  the  hands  of  tnose 
who  actually  work  the  land. 

VI.  rORZIGN  TSAOC  AKD  FTNANCIAL  POLICTEB 
These  must  be  shaped  to  protect  and  supplement  our  bfisic 
national  secxirlty.  the  military  and  economic  policies  which  that 
entails,  and  the  internal  stability  on  which  national  security  must 
rest.  We  should  concentrate  control  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
financial  activities  in  a  foreign-trade  board. 

Foreign  trade  and  financial  policy  should  be  based  upon  and 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  our  domestic  economic  objectives 
These  objectives  are  the  protection  of  the  American  market  for 
American  agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor,  and  the  protection  ot 
American  empl03mient  and  standards  of  living  These  should  not 
be  needlessly  exposed  to  the  impact  of  events  abroad  over  which 
we  have  no  ccaitrol,  nor  should  American  recovery  be  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  academic  whims  or  internationalist  diplcmacy. 
particularly  In  the  difficult  post-war  conditions  with  which  we  sh.ill 
surely  be  confronted  when  the  millions  now  engaged  in  warfare 
and  in  war  production  return  to  peacetime  production  and  trade 
competition.    Specifically  there  should  be: 

(1)  A  reorganization  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Into  a  Foreign 
Trade  Board  as  the  responsible  executive  authority  for  the  deter- 
mination of  foreign  trade  and  financial  policy  in  the  light  of 
American  domestic  interests  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  foreign 
commercial  and  financial  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  national 
bookkeeping,  expressed  In  simple  arithmetic,  covering  all  our  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  with  other  nations,  as  an  essen- 
tial basis  for  determining  questions  of  foreign  trade  and  financial 
policy. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  realistic  policy  of  trading  in  the  national 
Interest  under  a  system  of  quotas,  and  of  selective  Imports  and 
exports,  granting  tariff  or  other  trade  concessions  only  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis,  thus  returning  to  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  offering  to  all  nations  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the 
condition  most -favored-nation  principle. 

(4)  Congressional  approval  of  all  general  trade  agreements  which 
have  been  or  may  be  negotiated,  as  an  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  and  responsible  government. 

A  method  by  which  this  program  may  be  effected  Is  suggested 
by  a  bin  {S.  3238),  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  1.  IJKO,  by  the  Honorable  AaTHtra  H.  Vandenbkrc,  of 
Michigan. 

Tb  summarize,  we  must  make  national  security  the  sole  criterion 
of  our  national  policies.  We  should  seek  It  by  direct  military, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  meastires  such  as  are  outlined  above. 
We  must  establish  It  upon  a  firm  basis  of  internal  stability,  to 
attain  which  a  sound  solution  of  the  farm  problem  is  indis- 
pensable. We  must  supplement  that  internal  stability  by  foreign 
trade  and  financial  pollclM  which  will  strengthen  and  insulate 
that  stability  against  the  shocks  and  strains  of  wartime  and 
poet -war  conditions. 

We  are  a  warm-hearted  and  courageous  people.  We  must  be 
cool-headed  as  well  if  we  are  not  to  dissipate  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers  by  following  the  false  gods  of  foreign  intervention  and  war. 
Our  experience  In  Europe  in  1917-19  was  a  costly  and  terrible 
lesson  In  the  futility  and  folly  of  mterventng  In  European  affairs. 
Americans  should  not  have  to  learn  that  lesson  nor  pay  that  price 
a  second  time,  for  the  price  is  the  blood  and  shattered  lives  of 
our  young  men  and  it  It  may  be  the  pennanent  loss  of  otir  liberties 
to  a  New  Deal  dictatorship. 

OlORCK  N.  PXXK. 

Jxnrs  15,  1940. 


Leaders  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  DKLIVKRKD  BY  FREDERICK  E.  HASLER  AT  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
DAY  AT  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


r 


Mr.  BCARTEN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  uwmimous  consent  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  insert**the  following  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Address  delivered  Tuesday.  July  9,  1940.  in  the 
Temple  of  Rellgton  of  the  World's  Pair  by  Mr.  Frederick  £. 


Hasler.  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  was  nationally 
broadcast  and  sent  by  short  wave  to  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  Hasler  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Continental  Bank  it  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Words  of  direction  and  advice  from  a  man  of 
such  wide  experience  may  well  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the 
youth  of  America. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hasler 
for  his  scholarly  and  timely  speech  in  vihich  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  thoughts  we  all  have  had  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association's  celebration  was  the 
most  appropriate  forum  for  this  inspiring  appeal  to  our  youth. 

In  times  of  crisis,  such  as  the  world  faces  today,  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  many  things  changes  With  the  Western  Hemisphere 
facing  economic  and  military  threat  from  the  totalitarian  nations 
of  Europe,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  taken  on  a  new  and  vital 
importarijce.  The  Ideals  of  the  union  have,  by  recent  events,  been 
brought  out  in  bold  relief.  Organized  primarily  for  peace,  com- 
merce, and  culture,  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  In  E\irope 
have  given  a  new.  temporary  character  to  it — that  of  a  great  defen- 
sive alliance  for  the  preservation  of  demr>cracy  and  freedom  on  the 
continents  of  the  Americas  and  their  adjacent  islands. 

These  same  world  events  have  also  given  added  importanre  and 
offer  new  and  greater  opportunities  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  Influential  part  it  plays  in  the  national  life  of 
our  countries.  The  building  of  strong,  healthy  bodies  by  physical 
training,  the  inspiring  of  a  love  of  good  sportsman.ship.  fair  play, 
clean  living,  kindly  reeard  for  one's  fellow  men.  loyalty  to  country. 
and  belief  in  the  Creator  are  of  especial  practical  lmpcrtan>e  in 
times  of  crisis;  more  so  than  even  in  times  of  world  tranquillity. 
All  these  things  are  important  to  the  American  way  of  life — and  by 
the  use  of  the  word  American  I  do  not  mean  Just  the  United  States, 
but  all  the  Americas.  When  the  American  way  of  life  is  threatened, 
as  it  is  today,  the  things  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion  is  doing  become  vital  to  national  welfare.  Upon  the  youth  of 
today  depends  the  hope  of  civilization  and  democracy,  and  the 
preservation  of  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Ideals  for  which  our 
forefathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  young  manhood  of  the  United  States 
and  other  pan-American  nations.  Our  youth  have  not  become  .soft, 
as  events  in  Europe  indicated  the  youth  of  some  nations  there 
became.  Neither  is  our  young  manhood  brutal,  cruel,  nor  selfish 
as  the  youth  of  some  dictator  coxuatries  has  proved   to  be 

The  young  men  of  the  Americas  face  the  world  unafraid,  but 
theirs  is  not  a  regimented  courage  or  a  bravery  drilled  into  them 
by  iron-handed  discipline.  Life  is  dear  to  them,  freedom  more  so, 
and  they  are  not  prepared  blindly  to  give  up  either  at  the  bidding 
of  a  fanatical,  war-crazed  tyrant  But  they  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  preserve  our  democratic  form  of  government,  and  even 
eager,  if  necessary,  to  meet  any  challenge  the  dictators  may  make 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

I  have  sufficient  faith,  too.  In  American  enterprise  to  bellevt 
that  it  will  be  able,  through  100  percent  preparedness,  to  meet 
successfully  any  economic  or  military  attack  which  the  wreckere 
of  European  civilization  may  devise  Once  this  menace,  so  far  as 
It  affects  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  destroyed  and  some  mea.sure 
of  normalcy  is  restored  in  Europe,  I  t>elleve  that  a  new  day  will 
dawn  in  the  affairs  and  fortunes  of  all  countries  of  the  Americas. 

Many  of  you  may  not  know  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation U  firmly  established  and  for  many  years  has  been  doing 
splendid  work  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile, 
Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Mexico.  The  branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  leaders  of  public 
life  in  these  countries  recognize,  as  they  do  here,  that  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
Christianity  and  a  protection  against  the  march  of  pagjuilsm  and 
destruction,  and  is  their  strongest  weapon  against  the  insldiotis 
doctrines  that  seek  to  undermine  the  spiritual  and  moral  fibre  of 
the  youth  of  the  world.  Because  it  is  such  a  powerful  force  for 
building  up  good  will  and  brotherly  love,  it  can  be  of  tremendous 
help  In  further  solidifying  pan-America  in  the  crisis  which  now 
faces  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Freqtiently.  I  am  asked  what  pan-Americanism  stands  for  It  Is 
this:  The  determination  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  stand 
together,  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  all.  and  to  do  unto 
other*  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us.  Pan-Americanism 
means  more  today  than  ever  before  Each  of  the  21  nations  has 
a  big  stake  in  its  success.  Upon  its  solidarity  and  single  purposed- 
ness  the  future  of  each  nation,  in  large  measure,  depends  The 
United  States  must  cooperate  In  every  way  to  help  the  other  na- 
tions, for  we  are  all  members  of  one  family — the  family  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom,  bound  together  by  geography  and  kinship  In 
the  campaign  against  hate.   Intolerance,  and  tyrarmy 

If  I  have  said  too  much  about  pan-Americanism  and  too  little 
about  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  tonight,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  it  was  not  because  I  was  unappreclative  of  the  fine 
program  which  has  been  staged  here  The  national  recognition 
awards  made  this  evening  for  the  five  best  "  Y  "  projects  carried  on 
by  "young  people  for  young  people"  are  a  splendid  illustration  of 
I  the  high  tyi>e  of  work  the  world-wide  service  of  the  organization 
I  Inspirec 
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In  closing,  I  want  to  wish  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Association 
greater  success  and  ever  widening  Influence,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  Americas.  To  you,  young  men,  and  to  all  who 
hear  my  voice  on  this  Nation-wide  radio  broadcast,  you  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  earnestly  appeal  to  have 
courage,  to  merit  the  training  and  advantages  that  have  been 
yours,  and  never  let  defeatism  have  any  pari  In  your  thoughts. 
The  Ideals  you  stand  for  are  the  lifcblood  of  civilization.  Democ- 
racy Is  not  a  forgotten  dream — democracy  is  not  on  the  run.  It 
has  been  asleep.  The  decent  people  of  the  world,  in  falling  to 
recognize  that  the  devil  and  his  works  were  not  dead,  placed  their 
trust  in  the  good  faith  of  supposedly  civilized  governments  whose 
spoken  and  written  words  have  proved  to  be  worthless  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  months  or  years,  but  no  matter  how  long  it  takes, 
victory  Is  ours  because  the  young  men  of  the  democracies  are  real 
men.  not  quitters. 

The  Americas  are  safe  so  long  as  young  men  are  alert — you  are. 


Prevent  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30. 1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  IOWA  COUNCIL  OF  REPUBLICAN  WOMEN 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
resolutions    adopted    by    the    Iowa    Council    of    Republican 

Women.  | 

Whereas  conditions  in  many  foreign  countries  have  revealed  an 
alarming  spread  of  Ideas  that  are  antidemocratic,  resulting  In  dis- 
lovaltv  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  Council  of  Republican  Women  strongly  feel 
that  in  the  United  States  a  powerful  defense  against  the  spread  of 
antidemocratic  Ideas  and  activities  is  needed  at  this  time  as  a  pro- 
tection to  our  form  of  government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resohed.  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  to  direct  the  properly  legalized  departments 
of  the  United  States  to  set  up  an  increased  and  widespread  program 
to  prevent  and  to  deal  with,  by  legal  methods,  any  activity  on  the 
part  of  persons  whose  Ideas  are  opposed  to  the  form  of  government 
of  this  country;  and,  further,  that  the  citizens  of  these,  our  United 
States,  be  given  assurance  that  a  definite  program  of  protection  is 
being  carried  on  for  their  safety;  be  it 

Resoli^d  by  the  Iowa  Council  of  Republican  Women,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  be  urged  to  utilize 
every  available  resource  to  Immediately  expand  and  complete  an 
adequate  defense  system,  both  economic  and  military,  to  properly 
protect  the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  to  Insure  adequate 
training  and  equipment  for  each  and  every  person  called  to  the 
service  of  the  Government;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  be  petitioned  to 
remain  constantly  in  session  during  this  period  of  emergency  in 
order  to  properly  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  safeguard  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  great  democracy.  j^^   ethex  Peterson, 

Correirponding     Secretary.     Iowa     Council     of     Republican 
Women. 


Threaten  Defeat  of  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  GERMAN-AMERICAN  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE.  INC. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  .submit  a  letter  in  which  a  threat  is 
made  against  various  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  German-American  National  Alli- 
ance on  the  legislation  Congress  enacted  at  the  special  ses- 
sion to  mod'.fy  the  Neutrality  Act.  I  am  advised  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  received  an  identical  or  similar  letter.  I  do 
not  know  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  carry  out  the  threat 


made  in  this  letter,  but  I  am  sure  that  such  an  attitude  by 
this  or  any  other  organization  is  resented  by  all  fair-minded 
people. 

The  letter  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

German -American  National  Alxianci:,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III..  September  J939. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 

United  States  Representative  of  Oklahoma. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  We  attach  hereto  a  list,  recording  the  voting 
ol  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  matters  of  the 
Bloom  fake  neutrality  bill.  We  have  tried  to  correctly  set  forth 
therein  the  vote  of  each  Member  and  would  appreciate  to  have  you 
check  the  list  concerning  your  vote.  If  an  error  or  omission  has 
taken  place,  kindly  so  advise  us.  so  that  we  may  change  the  list  ac- 
cordingly before  we  give  it  national  publicity  through  the  various 
channels  open  to  us. 

In  the  event  of  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  further  voting 
on  the  matter  of  neutrality  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
shall  revise  the  list  according  to  the  vote  then  given,  before  giving 
it  wide  circulation. 

Permit  us  to  state  that  we  are  aiming  to  pledge  all  of  our  mem- 
bers and  members  of  all  organizations  which  are  or  may  become 
affiliated  with  us  to  assist  in  preventing  by  lawful  means  any  person 
from  ever  again  holding  a  public  office,  who  votes  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  or  termination  of  existing  laws,  as  a  result 
whereof  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  would 
be  permitted  In  the  matter  of  the  present  European  conflict. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  action  on  part  of  Congress  would 
lead  us  into  the  present  European  war,  which  is  of  no  concern  to 
our  country 

Very  truly  yours, 

German-American    National 
Alliance. 
By  PAtx  A.  P.  Wabnholtz. 
ChrOirman  of  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 


War  if  Roosevelt  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUStriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1940 


DISPATCH    FROM    NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  dispatch 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  19.  1940: 

WAR    IF    R00SE\'ELT    WINS    IS    FORECAST    IN    CANADA 

Ottawa,  July  18. — If  President  Roosevelt  is  reelected  for  a  third 
term,  "the  United  States  will  be  in  the  war  before  Christmas."  It 
was  forecast  here  today  by  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  former  Premier  of 
Ontario  and  former  Canadian  High  Commissioner  at  London. 

He  described  Mr,  Roosevelt's  nomination  as  "a  good  thing  for 
us."  and  added  that  pro-British  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was 
"very  strong,"  All  that  was  required  to  lead  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  "a  little  leadership  in  the  right  direction  by  aome  out- 
standing man  like  Roosevelt."  he  said. 


Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG,  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon.  Richard  M.  Kleberg: 

PRZ3>AREDNESS THE  INNER  DEFENSES,  THE   MATERIAL  DEFENSES,  AND  THE 

GEOGRAPHIC    DEFENSES   OF  THE    UKITED   STATES 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  my 
fellow  citizens,  at  the  outset  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  courtesies  extended  by  KRIS  on  this  occasion. 
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For  the  past  aeverml  w«elu  the  Congren  of  tbe  United  BUtes  has    | 
been  In  seasion  conalderlng  problems  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  country  to  meet  a  situation  fUled  with  ominous  portent.    I 
The  war  clouds  banging  low  over  Europe,  which  have  blasted  with 
thetr  lightning  of  destruction  nation  after  naUon,  have  caused  you 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  It  remain  In  session  during  this 
period  of  emergency     As  your  Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the    I 
United  States.  It  has  therefore  been  Impossible  for  me  to  come  home 
save  in  this  period  of  recess. 

Ever  since  last  year,  before  the  session  was  called  to  consider  neu- 
trality legislation,  it  has  t>een  my  responsibility,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  to  consider,  with  an  ever-growing  sense 
of  responsibility,  the  plcttire  which  even  then  had  begun  to  rapidly 
unfold  Itself.  The  plctiffe  which  has  developed  as  of  today  is  one 
which.  I  am  candid  to  admit,  depicts  the  most  tragic  hour  In  world 
history.  We  are  witnessing  the  perversion  of  the  products  and 
fruits  of  scientific  civilization  Into  paths  which  bend  the  minds  and 
efforts  of  men  to  the  study  of  the  Intricate  science  of  Individual  and 
mass  human  destruction;  paths  which  in  Europe  are  leading  men 
away  from  the  teaching  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  our  common 
Ood;  paths  which  lead  us  as  your  Representatives  to  believe  that 
we.  the  United  States  erf  America  and  the  peaceful  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  may  be  encompassed  by  their  ominous  advance 
and  trends  So  I  find  myself  tonight  addressing  you  on  a  subject 
of  gravest  importance. 

In  this  hour  I  voice  the  hope,  coupled  with  prayer,  that  I  may 
have  your  undivided  attention  and  your  serious  consideration. 

I  have  divided  my  discussion  Into  three  divisions,  which,  Insofar 
as  our  national  defense  Ls  concerned,  present  this  matter  as  I  see  It 
in  its  more  practical  aspects.  First,  the  inner  defenses:  second,  the 
material  defenses;  and  third,  the  geographic  defenses  of  our  country. 
The  inner  defenses  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  In  the 
hearts  of  every  true  and  devoted  American  citizen.  They  are 
formed  of  the  combination  of  an  Imperishable  faith  in  our  common 
God  and  an  utter,  unwavering  devotion  to  our  freemen's  govern- 
ment of  reason  and  laws,  which  is  founded  upon  that  faith.  In 
this  period  of  congressional  recess,  on  my  visit  here  at  home,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  your  Representative,  I  am  devoting  my 
every  effort  and  such  limited  mental  capacity  as  I  possess  to  the 
problem  of  seeking  ways  and  means  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  citizens  of  this  district  and  elsewhere  the  importance  of 
this  particular  portion  of  our  preparedness  program. 

Past  and  recent  history  are  filled  with  uncontrovertible  evidence 
to  the  effect  that,  alia  all  is  said  and  done,  and  regardless  of  the 
guns,  battleships,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  equipment  and 
material  of  war.  the  final  success  of  military  effort,  defensive  or 
offensive,  depends  upon  the  man  behind  the  gun  and  the  man  who 
mans  the  guns,  the  battleships,  the  tanks,  and  the  airplanes. 

The  United  States  Is  a  peace-loving  country.  Its  people  are 
protMibly  the  most  devoted  to  peace  in  the  world  today.  But  once 
their  martial  spirit  Is  aroused,  they  have  proven  themselves  on  the 
fields  of  honor  to  be  made  of  the  sternest  fiber  of  all  Our  success 
In  preparing  ourselves — and  Ood  forbid  the  test  should  come — will 
depend  in  the  main  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  these  inner  defenses 
and  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  after  years  of  division 
of  our  people  into  classes  and  political  divisions,  we  can  reweld 
ourselves  Into  the  united  people  of  the  United  States  with  the 
united  and  common  purpose  of  giving  our  all.  If  need  be,  for  our 
God  and  our  country. 

Recent  history  lays  before  \2s  in  vivid  array  the  wreck  and  con- 
quest of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France.  These  countries  had  each  of  them  modeled  their  govern- 
ments after  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  these  countries,  however,  and  to  their  peoples,  their 
governments  were  merely  docxmoent.  To  us,  our  C3overnment  is  the 
crystallization  of  a  Ood-glven  genius,  the  fundamentals  of  which 
had  oome  down  through  the  centuries  from  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people  elsewhere.  May  we  always  remember  and  never  forget 
this  truth  in  this  tragic  hour.  Our  Oovemment's  background  and 
historic  tradition — yes.  and  the  Almighty  Providence  to  which  we 
pledged  our  faith  and  which,  in  the  days  of  Oeorge  Washington, 
gave  to  us  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  with  It  these 
Inner  defenses  which  left  an  army-wide  trail  of  bloody  footprints 
en  the  rocky  Ice  and  snow  at  Valley  Forge — these  are  the  kind  of 
qualities  of  Inner  defenses  we  need  today. 

Unless  every  man  and  women  In  this  land  of  ours  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  convictton  In  their  heart-of-bearts  that  we  have  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for — yes.  and  worth  dying  for  if  need  be — 
we  have  but  to  remember  the  fate  of  the  other  democracies  I  have 
Just  mentioned,  which.  t>ecause  of  internal  strife  and  dissension,  or 
may  I  say  democratic  indifference,  offered  fertile  fields  for  the  dia- 
bolic work  and  success  of  the  "fifth  column"  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  collapse  and  destructicn  of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

The  work  and  research  of  the  tatelllgence  services  of  otir  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  of 
the  Dies  committee  on  un-American  activities.  Indicates  tbe  wide- 
spread and  divergent  field  of  subversive  activities  going  on  today 
within  our  country,  gnawing  at  Its  ntals  and  eroding  Its  founda- 
tions. God  grant  that  we  can  awaken  in  time  and  call  upon  our 
Inner  selves  for  a  resurgence  ai  tha  vital  and  intelligent  patriotism 
which  gave  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and 
upcu  whidi  Ita  continuity  depends  today. 

It  seems  as  though  tonight.  If  Americans  could  hear  a  voice 
which  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  read  to  the  soldiers  before 
the  march  at  Valley  Forge,  at  the  request  of  George  Washington. 
that  inimitable  document  which  began  with  these  words:  "These 
are  the  times  that  try  nsn's  souls."  and,  thus  hearing  that  voice. 
give  In  raapoDse  what  thoae  men  gave  there,  and  what  Texans 


gave  at  the  Alamo,  at  Goliad,  and  at  San  Jacinto — that  which  can 
only  be  given  by  those  of  imperishable  American  faith  in  God  and 
country,  and  ootild  I  be  sure  that  somehow,  some  way,  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  concerted  power — that  Imperishable  devotion  of 
Americans  for  God  and  cotmtry — which  has  come  to  tis  in  times 
of  stress  before,  could  be  given  to  the  world  at  large,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  advancing  armies  bent  on  conquest  and  destruction, 
that  I  would  feel  an  unshakable  faith,  not  only  In  the  permanency 
of  our  institutions,  but  in  the  permanency  of  peace  here  In  our 
homeland.  But  it  Is  because  of  conditions  here  that  are  doubtless 
known  abroad  that  In  this  recess  period  I  address  to  all  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  a  most  urgent  call  to  all  Americans  to  man  and 
rehabilitate  those  Inner  defenses  which  are  the  only  ones  upon 
which  we  can  definitely  depend  for  otir  national  contintiity  and 
safety. 

The  material  defenses  of  this  Nation,  and  the  preparation  for 
their  completion  are  going  forward  apace.  You  have  aU  read  In 
the  newspapers  the  gigantic  appropriations  which  have  been  made 
for  naval,  land,  and  air  armaments  and  equipment.  You  are  In- 
formed of  the  legislative  authorization  bills  calling  for  the  building 
of  tanks,  guns,  airplanes,  battleships,  air  and  naval  bases.  Army 
training  camps,  and  so  forth  You  know  that  when  Congress  again 
takes  up  Its  duties  it  immediately  begins  consideration  of  appro- 
priations approximating  five  billions  more  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
legislation  looking  toward  compulsory  military  training,  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard,  and  preparing  the  way  for  selective 
draft  In  emergency.  All  of  these  constitute  the  material  defenses 
and.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  familiar  with  them.  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  discuss  them  further  than  to  say  that  on  Sunday  night  I  leave 
for  Washington  to  be  present  at  the  consideration  of  these  various 
problems  by  committees,  and  in  conference  next  week  The  Con- 
gress itself  will  possibly  not  consider  these  legislative  problems  until 
after  July  29 

Now  as  to  geographic  defenses,  which  have  to  do  with  the  loca- 
tion of  our  Nation  in  the  central  part  of  North  America,  between 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Comprising  as  it  does  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  n.ition  in  the  WesU?rn  Hemisphere  We  have  recognized 
since  the  days  of  James  Monroe  that  Immortal  document  known 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  looking  toward  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  establishment  of  those  countries  already  extant 
in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  Immunity  from  invasion  But  my  countrymen.  It 
takes  more  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  complete  the  geographic 
defetifes  of  the  United  States 

First  of  all.  we  must  coni^lder  and  remember  that  we  live  not 
only  In  North  America  as  a  nation,  not  only  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  nation,  but  that  we  live  In  the  world  as  a  nation. 
We  must  first  of  all  remember  and  never  forget  that  In  this  In- 
imitable crisis,  upon  the  behavior  and  actions  of  the  United  States 
of  America  finally  depends,  in  more  than  mere  probability,  the 
fate  of  both  Christianity  and  civUleatlon  as  united  forces  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  We  likewise  must  not  forget  the  major  lessons 
of  history,  which  Indicate  without  possible  challenge  the  tnith 
that  a  man  with  friends  Is  stronger  than  he  who  would  stand 
alone,  the  truth  that  In  natiires  greatest  of  all  schoolhouse*  the 
gregarious  forms  cf  life  are  stronger  than  those  which  seek  sur- 
vival alone  and  unsupported.  And  so  It  is  among  nations  that  a 
nation  with  friends,  earned  and  real  (not  bought  or  coerced  by 
fear).  Is  far  stronger  than  a  nation  which  declares  that  It  can 
and  will  stand  alone  and  that  it  desires  so  to  do. 

What  I  am  getting  at  and  trymg  to  convey  to  you  Is  that  It  Is 
my  definite  opinion  that  much  more  can  and  should  be  done  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  its  administration.  Its  representative 
branch,  and  Its  diplomatic  corps,  to  earn  the  friendship,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  now  have  It.  not  only  of  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, but  of  Central  and  South  America.  This  earned  and  increased 
friendship  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  desire  on  our  part  to  under- 
stand their  problems  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  our  own  cards 
on  the  table  for  their  review.  There  is  an  indivisibility  and  com- 
munity of  Interest  between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  insular  populations  and  nations  which  surround  It.  which 
becomes  Increasingly  vital  as  the  years  go  forward  and  the  picture 
which  the  future  Is  unfolding  becomes  more  apparent  and  visible. 
These  geographic  defenses  constitute  a  vital  part  of  the  Inner  de- 
fenses of  this  Nation.  The  inspiration  of  a  true  confidence  exist- 
ing between  our  neighbors  and  ourselves  is  a  vital  factor  tending 
to  reinforce  our  and  their  strength. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  a  major  advantage  over 
Eurcpe  and  Asia  in  that  in  Ixjth  North  and  South  America  two 
languages  are  common  to  all  of  their  peoples — English  and  Span- 
ish. Could  we  but  see  the  Importance  here,  as  I  am  sure  we  can 
if  we  would  think,  of  immediately  imdertaklng  for  the  future, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  the  study  of  Spanish  as  a  requirement 
In  our  schools,  and  would  they  in  lAtln  America,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will,  undertake  the  requirement  of  English  in  their  schools. 
the  major  barrier  to  a  growing  and  permanent  friendship  between 
our  country  and  Latin  America  would  be  removed. 

We  have  but  to  recognize  that  In  our  country,  formed  as  It  Is  of 
racial  strains  including  every  civilized  nationality,  we  are  not 
confronted,  as  Is  the  C3se  In  ETurope.  with  a  condition  like  unto 
that  which  confronted  the  builders  of  the  Tbwer  of  Babel.  We 
have  welded  a  united  citizenship  speaking  the  English  language, 
which  Is  taught  in  all  our  schools.  As  a  token  of  the  siiccefis  of 
that  venture  we  have  but  to  witness  the  history  of  age-old  Europe 
In  its  recurrent  wars  and  rerohitlons,  occasioned  In  the  main  by 
tbelr  Inability  to  understand  one  another  and  to  recognize  those 
essential  communities  of  Interest  between  all  humanity  the  world 
over;   we  have   but  to  recall  the  inhibitions  in  otir  organic   law 
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which  frees  our  country  of  religious  and  racial  prejudices  which  are 
rampant  In  Europe,  and  the  development  of  the  American  spirit 
which  Is  based  upon  a  tolerance  between  our  citizens  which  Is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere — a  tolerance  which,  if  strengthened  to  a 
Btlll  greater  degree.  Is  of  essential  and  vital  Importance  In  this  day 
when  suspicions  are  aroused,  for  Instance,  concerning  •"fifth  column" 
activities — a  tolerance  which  by  steadfast  national  self-control 
should  warn  and  Inhibit  against  the  pointing  of  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  our  neighbor  because  of  his  racial  descendence — a  toler- 
ance which  win  cause  us  to  be  sure  before  we  indulge  in  any  of 
those  overt  acts  which  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  our  people — 
a  tolerance  which  will  lead  us  Into  united  effort  to  uproot  and  cast 
aside  all  of  the  class  hatreds  which  are  born  of  both  carelessness  as 
to  the  true  principles  of  political  expediency  of  the  hour  and  of 
intolerance,  which  Is  one  of  humanity's  greatest  curses. 

In  conclusion,  these  statements  which  I  have  made  are  in  the 
form  of  suggestions  for  mental  exercise  and  practice,  and  the 
development  cf  constructive  thought  which  is  essential  to  the 
prompt  and  permanent  rebuilding  of  oiu"  inner  defenses,  as  I  see  it. 

And  so.  my  follow  citizens,  may  I  again,  with  all  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  emphasis  at  my  command,  commend  you  to  marshal  that 
great  heritage  incident  only  to  citizens  of  a  country  governed  by 
Its  people,  und.-r  a  government  which  derives  all  of  Its  Just  powers 
from  you.  the  people;  a  government  under  which  the  Federal  branch 
functions  under  a  constitution  limitmg  its  powers,  and  which  Con- 
Ftiiutlon  and  Bill  of  Rights  reserve  all  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  to  you,  the  people,  so 
that  not  only  It  may  not  vanish  from  the  earth  but.  God  willing,  it 
may  continue  in  It.s  imperishable  service  to  mankind  here  and 
everywhere.  By  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
inner  defen.-e.'^.  in  a  tragic  hour  when  Almighty  Gcd  has  imposed 
upon  us  an  unc;  mparable  trust,  may  we  exhibit  and  show  a  worthi- 
ness of  that  trust  bv  the  mnnn?r  In  which  we  bend  our  efforts  In 
service  to  our  common  God  and  country.  May  we  never  relinquish 
our  priceless  liberties  which  come  to  us  through  God  at  one  and 
the  -same  time  with  the  life  He  gives  us.  May  we  remember  that 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America  we  hold  in  trust  to  countless 
generations  which  are  to  follow,  the  last  gigantic  crucible  where 
Chrl'stian  mm  and  wcmon.  free  In  mind  and  thought  and  speech, 
mav  work  undi.-turbed  for  the  benefit  of  our  families,  our  friends, 
cur"  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Let  us  be  true  to  that 
tru^t  and  let  us  exhibit  in  this  realm  of  free  men's  government  an 
ability  and  capacity  for  self-government  that  will  hurl  back  the 
challenge  from  abroad. 


The  National  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

]    Wednesday.  July  31, 1940 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  plan  proposed 
to  the  Habana  conference  by  Secretary  Hull  that  the  United 
States  purchase  all  surplus  commodities  in  South  America  has 
evidently  collapsed.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers  that  the  program 
collapsed  so  early.  The  President's  proposal  that  $500,000,000 
be  used  to  purchase  these  commodities  was  just  a  small  be- 
ginning of  another  impossible  New  Deal  program  that  would 
have  cost  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars.  The  farmers  of 
America  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  how  the  President  thinks 
we  can  control  the  surpluses  of  South  America  when  we 
cannot  control  our  own. 

The  Government  now  owns  vast  quantities  of  com.  wheat, 
and  cotton,  and  under  this  program  they  would  have  had  to 
purchase  probably  a  million  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton  from 
Brazil,  together  with  probably  100,000.000  bushels  of  wheat, 
10.000,000  bags  of  coffee.  725.000  tons  of  meat.  214.000  tons 
of  wool,  300.000  tons  of  copper,  and  about  20,000.000  tons 
cf  oil.  And  this  is  not  nearly  all  of  the  commodities  we  would 
have  had  to  purchase.  To  the  American  farmer  and  tax- 
payer this  sounds  just  as  foolhardy  as  the  purchase  of  80 
percent  of  the  world's  gold  to  biu-y  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

We  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  threshing  our  wheat 
right  now  and  selUng  it  for  just  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
production.  Every  American  farmer  wants  to  know  what  the 
administration  has  done  to  get  him  a  better  price.  Dollar 
wheat  would  be  worth  much  more  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try than  a  cheap  loan  from  the  Government  to  help  him 
hang  on  untU  he  is  entirely  swamped.    The  taxpayers,  too, 


have  a  right  to  know  why  these  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
appropriated  in  the  name  of  national  defense  without  any 
plans  submitted  by  the  President  as  to  how  the  money  should 
be  spent.  There  is  a  righteous  wave  of  indignation  sweeping 
the  country  as  they  learn  that  these  billions  appropriated  for 
national  defense  are  blank  checks  In  the  President's  hands. 
It  is  altogether  evident  now  that  much  of  this  money  will  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  national  defense.  It  is  also 
becoming  known  that  many  of  the  taxes  soon  to  go  into  effect 
would  not  have  needed  to  be  levied  for  some  time  to  come, 
since  much  of  this  money  cannot  be  legitimately  expended  for 
national  defense  for  several  years.  The  fact  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  secure  mechanics  now  at  the  time  when  they 
are  greatly  needed  is  simply  because  they  refused  to  let  young 
men  and  women  learn  trades  for  the  last  4  or  5  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  wanting  to  learn  trades  have 
been  forced  to  the  highways  and  to  the  ranks  cf  common 
laborers.  These  were  unable  to  find  jobs,  and  now  we  find 
their  personal  initiative  gonp  and  the  country  short  of  trades- 
men in  this  critical  hour. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  national-defense  appropriation  to  create  mechan- 
ics that  we  would  have  had  had  not  they  interfered  in  the 
lives  and  programs  of  our  men  during  the  last  7  years,  and. 
what  is  more  important,  we  would  have  them  right  how,  when 
we  need  them.  They  would  be  full-fledged,  experienced  men 
who  could  operate  the  mechanized  equipment  of  a  modern 
army  instead  of  having  to  wait  in  many  cases  2  years  for  a 
mechanic  who  then  has  no  practical  experience.  I  believe  we 
should  in  all  possible  haste  make  it  possible  for  the  industry 
of  the  country  to  take  on  apprentices.  This  would  be  a  much 
more  sensible  way  of  getting  practical  men  than  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  teach  them  trades  in  schools,  which  is 
apparently  going  to  be  the  program.  We  must  train  me- 
chanics regardless,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  resort 
to  compulsory  military  training  on  the  scale  recommended  by 
the  President  simply  because  war  hysteria  has  been  created  by 
certain  men  in  executive  positions.  And  I  do  not  intend  to 
support  a  bill  for  compulsory  military  training  until  I  am 
convinced  that  we  cannot  raise  an  army  otherwise.  Com- 
pulsory military  training  is  a  far  departure  from  the  Ameri- 
can practice  and  point  of  view,  and  I  find  in  the  coimtry  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  against  it. 


Will  Harry  Hopkins  Have  His 

Anyhow? 


'Brain  Trust* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  made  a  jwint  of  order  against  an  item 
which  would  have  provided  funds  for  an  additional  quota  of 
specialists,  experts,  and  so  forth,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
for  whom  there  was  no  authority  in  law.  The  point  of  order 
was  sustained,  and  the  item  went  out. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body  an  attempt  was  made 
to  insert  the  item  by  amendment.  There,  in  a  brilliant  expos6 
of  the  number  of  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  and 
assistants  to  the  secretaries,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Lodge,  defeated  the  proposal.  Thus 
funds  were  denied  by  Congress  for  this  unauthorized  increase 
of  personnel,  and  under  every  customary  interpretation  of 
congressional  intent  the  whole  proposal  went  out  the  window. 

Lately  I  have  been  advised  that  this  plain  denial  of  funds 
and  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  is  being  flouted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  seems  determined  to  have 
his  special  "brain  trust"  whether  Congress  wills  or  not.    The 
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procedure  adopted  is  to  eliminate  career  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment by  forcing  their  retirement  imder  one  pretext  or  another 
in  order  to  have  funds  to  pay  the  desired  new  employees.  A 
large  number  of  men  at  modest  salaries  will  be  forced  out  to 
make  way  for  the  Secretary's  pets.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  move 
is  a  challenge  to  Congress  which  must  not  be  ignored.  I 
propose  to  present  further  details  on  the  matter  shortly. 


Appropriation  National  Defense — T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30, 1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  proj- 
ects, the  completion  of  which  will  increase  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  T.  V.  A.  298.000  kilowatts.  It  provides  an 
imtial  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  a  program  of  expan- 
sion, the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  $63,800,000.  It  is  brought 
before  the  t^Jngress  as  an  emergency  matter  and  its  propo- 
nents are  the  members  of  the  National  Defense  Council.  This 
bill  would  not  have  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee.  it  would  not  have  received  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  would  not  be  before 
the  House  today  were  it  not  a  part  of  the  program  of  national 
defense,  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
now  demanding.  I  feel  sure  that  if  this  additional  power 
demanded  for  our  national  defense  were  not  to  be  provided 
in  connection  with  the  existing  T.  V.  A.,  there  would  be  very 
Lttle,  if  any.  opposition  in  the  House.  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  Senate  this  very  afternoon  passed  this  same  bill 
imanlmously.  Not  a  single  Senator  from  a  single  State  in 
the  Union  raised  his  voice  or  cast  his  vote  in  opposition  to 
this  request  on  the  part  of  the  National  E)efense  Council. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  for  adequate  national  defense. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  The  debate  this  after- 
noon, however,  has  developed  that  certain  Members  of  the 
House  are  satisfied  that  this  additional  kilowatt  power  is  not 
needed.  Then,  there  are  these  among  us  who  insist  that  even 
though  this  additional  kilowatt  power  is  needed  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  nevertheless,  this  is  the  wrong  place  and  the 
wrong  method  to  be  used  in  procuring  the  power.  Now,  there 
are  435  Members  of  Congress  and.  as  one  of  those  Members 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this  matter.  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  production  of  kilowatt  power ; 
neither  am  I  an  expert  qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  necessities 
of  the  National  Defense  Council  in  providing  kilowatt  power 
for  our  national  defense.  In  this  particular  I  think  I  am  In 
the  same  position  as  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  Assuming 
that  we  all  want  to  furnish  this  national  defense  and  that 
we  are  not  experts  ourselves,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that 
we  must  rely  upon  expert  advice  in  shaping  our  course  here 
today.  In  these  circumstances,  let  us  call  the  witnesses  who 
are  presumed  to  know. 

Parenthetically,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  always  op- 
posed this  T.  V.  A.  socialistic  experiment  which  has  sounded, 
and  is  soimding.  the  death  knell  of  much  of  private  initiative 
and  industry  by  its  unfair  competition.  I  am  opposed  to  sub- 
sidizing with  the  taxpayers'  money  any  venture  on  the  part 
of  Government  in  business,  the  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  of 
which  is  to  drive  out  of  business  the  small  businessman  as 
well  as  legitimate  industry.  I  have  consistently  opposed,  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  extending  the  tentacles  of  this  gigantic 
New  Deal  endeavor.  I  have  been  in  Congress  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  T.  V.  A.  I  am  not  only  prejudiced  against 
socialization  of  this  kind,  but  my  opposition  is  based  on  sound 
reason.  In  these  circiunstances.  the  position  I  take  today  is 
certainly  not  based  on  any  desire  to  extend  or  amplify  the 
T.  V.  A. 


The  National  Defense  Coimcil  is  a  nationally  known  group 
of  business  leaders  and  experts  called  together  to  assist  the 
Government  in  its  hour  of  peril  and  to  provide  as  rapidly  as 
possible  an  adequate  national  defense.  Among  those  on  this 
Council  are  William  S.  Knudsen,  of  General  Motors.  Mr.  Stet- 
tinlus.  former  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Knudsen  is  an  expert  in  mass  production  and  his 
job  is  to  see  that  the  industry  of  America  is  coordinated  and 
voluntarily  mobilized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  Mr.  Stettinius'  specific  job  on  the 
Council  is  to  furnish  the  raw  material  to  be  used  in  Mr. 
Knudsen's  endeavors.  Mr.  Knudsen  advised  Mr.  Stettinius 
as  to  the  requirements  of  kilowatt  power  for  the  purpose  of 
making  aluminum  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  air- 
planes. Aluminum  is  a  vital  part  of  every  airplane,  the  aver- 
age airplane  requiring  5  tons  of  aluminum. 

The  testimony  l)efore  the  committee  shows  that  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius sought  the  ad\ice  of  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  who  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  this  country 
on  the  production  of  electric  power.  Having  t)efore  him  Mr. 
Knudsen's  requirements  as  to  power,  a  survey  was  made  of 
power-producing  facilities  throughout  the  country.  After 
this  survey,  it  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Knudsen. 
relying  much  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dunn,  that  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering  is  essential  to  our  national 
defense.  Mr.  Stettinius,  appearing  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  said: 

I  have  been  over  this  matter  for  approaching  3  weeks  now  with 
Mr.  Dunn  and  the  members  of  our  staff,  and  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent, gentlemen,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  our  aluminum  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  aviation  program  which  Mr  Knudsen  is 
responsible  for.  and  a  great  many  other  developments  In  the 
southeastern  section,  we  must  have  this  added  power. 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia  asked: 

And  you  cannot  get  It  from  private  Industry? 

Mr.  Stettinius  responded: 

We  cannot,  sir:  and  It  cannot  be  delayed  for  reasons  which  Mr. 
Dunn  will  brln^  out  In  his  testimony.  Not  weeks,  but  days,  count 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  speeding  this  work  up  so  that  we  can 
get  the  full  effect  of  the  spring  floods  2  years  hence. 

I  am  not  gring  to  quote  what  Mr.  Dunn,  the  engineer,  said 
because  that  has  already  been  quoted  several  times  here  today 
and  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Lewis  1,  as  printed  in  the  Congression.al  Record,  will  be 
found  Mr.  I>jnn's  full  statement.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  read  Mr.  Dunn's  conclusions  and  not  be 
convinced  that  this  legislation  is  not  only  advisable  but  neces- 
sary and  urgent  in  the  interest  of  our  national  defense. 

Now.  if  Mr.  Stettinius.  Mr.  Knudsen.  and  Mr.  Dunn  were 
advocates  of,  believers  in,  or  sympathetic  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
project,  then  we  might  be  justified  in  charging  prejudice  on 
their  part  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  T.  V.  A.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr.  Knud.sen,  and 
Mr.  Dunn  are  all  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
They  have  been  its  opponents  and  not  its  advocates.  They 
believe  in  individual  initiative  and  the  development  of  our  vast 

national  resources  by  private  indu.<?try  under  Government 
regulation.  Then  why  are  they  advocating  this  extension  of 
T.  V.  A.?  To  me  the  answer  is  simple.  Oiu-  national  defense 
requires  this  additional  power  and  it  is  most  available  in  this 
particular  place.  If  this  were  a  new  proposition,  that  is.  a 
question  of  developing  kilowatt  power  by  steam,  or  water,  that 
would  be  another  question.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  engineer,  made  it 
clear  before  the  committee  that  with  few  exceptions  kilowatt 
power  can  be  developed  in  this  country  at  this  time  chear>er  by 
steam  than  water  power.  He  cited  as  the  best  evidence  of  this 
fact  the  policy  of  all  private  utilities  to  provide  additional 
kilowatt  power  by  steam  rather  than  further  development 
of  potential  water  power.  He  attributed  this  change  to  mod- 
em efficiency  of  the  steam  plant. 

I  call  as  my  next  witness  a  man  whom  we  all  agree  proba- 
bly knows  as  much  about  T.  V.  A.  and  electric  power  as  any 
man  in  the  country.  Former  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  Power  Co.,  he  has  opposed  the  T.  V.  A.  most 
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strenuously  from  Its  inception.  I  refer  to  none  other  than 
Wendell  L.  Willkie,  who  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  been  the  constant  object  of  attack  down  through 
the  years  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin) 
and  other  New  Deal  T.  V.  A.  exponents.  When  appearing 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Dunn,  who  had  been  Mr.  Willkie's  consulting  engineer  in  his 
opposition  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  made  this  statement: 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wlllkle  Into  the  record. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Wlllkle  sald.on  that  subject  on  June  15,  when  this 
proposal  was  presented  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President.  On 
June  12  it  was  presented,  and  It  became  public,  without  our  knowl- 
edge. The  reporters  went  ahead  and  saw  Wendell  Willkie.  expecting 
to  get  a  grand  slam  from  him  against  doing  this  thing  I  will  quote 
from  this  newspaper  interview  of  June  14,  in  a  Scripps-Howard 
paper.     This  Is  what  Mr    Wlllkle  said: 

"Nothing  Is  more  Important  than  defense,  and  that  Is  nothing 
which  might  and  will  mask  more  political  logrolling  than  the  flag-  , 
waving  variety  of  national  defense.  But  if  some  impartial  group, 
the  United  States  Army  or  Its  engineers,  for  instance,  do  say  that  ! 
the  completion  of  these  dams  is  a  link  In  our  national  defense,  the 
dams  should  be  completed  and  as  rapidly  as  tliose  charged  with  our 
defense  think  necessary." 

The  National  Defense  Council  is  an  "impartial  group"  as 
described  by  Mr.  Willkie.  and  this  impartial  group  says — 

That  the  completion  of  these  dams  is  a  link  In  our  national 
defense:  the  dams  should  be  completed  and  as  rapidly  as  those 
charged  with  our  defense  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Willkie  is  big  enough  and  patriotic  enough  not  to  per- 
mit his  dislike  for  T.  V.  A.  and  his  prejudice  against  this 
New  Deal  socialistic  experiment  to  prevent  him  from  recom- 
mending a  step  which  the  engineers  and  the  experts  tell  him 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  national  defense.  I  agree  with  Mr, 
Willkie. 

New,  who  is  opposed  to  this  legislation  and  what  are  their 
reasons?  So  far  as  the  committee  hearings  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the  only  opposition  is  that 
opposition  expressed  here  today  in  the  debate.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  McLean],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  TaberI.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl.  and  the  others  who  have  spoken  in  oppo.sition  to 
this  bill  are  all  capable,  conscientious,  and  outstanding  leg- 
islators. They  are  experts  in  legislation,  tried,  experienced, 
and  great  weight  should  be  given  to  their  views  in  the  consid- 
eration of  proposed  legislation  coming  from  their  committees. 
They  are  not  experts,  however,  in  the  production  of  kilowatt 
power,  and  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  the  poUcy.  but  we  must  rely  upon 
those  especially  qualified  in  various  lines  of  endeavor — the 
experts — for  the  facts  which  determine  our  course  as  to 
policy. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  questions  are 
involved  in  this  debate:  First.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  additional  kilowatt  power  as  requested  in 
this  bill?  Second.  Under  existing  conditions,  should  this 
power  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  T.  V.  A.? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Mr.  Stettinius.  and  Mr.  Dunn  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  give  their  reasons.  Those 
in  opposition  doubt  the  necessity  for  this  legislation  at  this 
time.  However,  they  are  satisfied  that  even  if  legislation  pro- 
viding for  additional  power  is  necessary  it  should  not  be  pro- 
duced in  connection  with  T.  V.  A. 

I  must  make  a  decision  as  to  which  group  in  this  contro- 
versy is  more  likely  to  be  correct.  The  Senate  has  already 
made  this  decision  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  this  legislation  is  so  vital,  that  body 
is  at  this  minute  in  recess  awaiting  the  action  of  the  House. 
Just  as  soon  as  this  bill  passes  the  House,  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  go  to  the  President  for  signature  on  this 
very  day. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  always  have,  and  still  do.  oppose 
the  general  principle  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  yet  for  the  reasons 
herein  given,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  my  duty  lies 
in  but  one  direction.  If  there  is  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  doubt 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  national  defense.  My  conscience 
tells  me  that  duty  requires  that  I  vote  for  this  bilL 


The  Supply  of  Tin  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Ju/j/ 31. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DREW   PEARSON   AND   ROBERT  S.   ALLEN 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  from  today's  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round: 

Washington  Dailt  Merrt-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

After  7  years  of  stalling  over  one  of  the  most  important  raw  ma- 
terials to  American  Industry,  the  State  Department  actually  Is 
doing  something  about  the  United  States  tin  supply 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Defense  Commission.  State 
Department  cfflcials  are  doing  three  things: 

1.  Talking  with  Jesse  Jones  about  an  R.  P.  C.  loan  to  establish 
a  tin  smelter  In  the  United  States.  The  United  States  firms  In 
on  this  are  Phelps-Dodge.  National  Lead,  American  Metals,  and 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

2  Facilitating  the  visit  of  the  world's  biggest  tin  king.  Simon 
Patlno.  to  the  United  States;  also  holding  conversations  with 
Maurlclo  Hochschlld.  big  German-Jewish  producer  of  Bolivian  tin. 

3.  The  National  Defense  Comml.sslon  has  ordered  75.000  tons 
of  metallic  tin  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

This  Is  almost  enough  to  last  the  United  States  for  half  a  year — 
If  It  ever  gets  here.  But  the  catch  Is  that  the  tin  is  still  down  In 
the  mines  of  Malay  and  must  not  only  be  mined  and  smelted,  but 
also  shipped  half  way  around  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
may  move  into  this  area  of  the  South  Pacific,  or  the  Germans  may 
crush  the  British  combine  which  controls  Malay  tin.  or  the  British 
may  decide  that  they  need  the  tin  for  their  own  military  purposes. 

ONLY    3    WEEKS'   StJPPLT 

All  of  which  reveals  one  of  the  most  Inexcusable  chapters  of 
national-defense  neglect  in  recent  history. 

Almost  nobody  knew  that  on  January  1  of  this  year.  United 
States  stocks  of  tin  were  so  low  that  we  had  only  3  weeks'  supply. 
And  few  people  know  what  the  exhaustion  of  our  supply  would 
mean  to  American  life  and  Industry.  Not  only  would  it  put  an 
end  to  our  packing  of  food  In  tin  cans,  which  Is  a  major  Industry, 
but  it  would  eventually  mean  a  black-out  for  every  American  home 
not  lighted  by  gas  or  kerosene  lamps.  For  the  contact  point  of 
every  electric  light  bulb  is  made  of  tin. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Fleet  would  be  laid  up  In  a  few 
months  for  lack  of  tin  for  bearing  replacements.  The  same  would 
apply  to  automobiles,  and  to  many  other  products  intimately  woven 
Into  American  life. 

BOLrviAN    OVERTXnUS 

Despite  this,  the  State  Department  Uterally  Ignored  repreaenU- 
tlons  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  work  out  a  trade  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  would  secure  tin  not  from  the  South 
Pacific  but  from  Inside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus  avoiding 
dangerous  shipping  hauls,  and  the  danger  of  foreign  controls. 

First  Bolivian  overture  to  the  State  Department  was  made  by 
Charge  d'Affaires  Enrique  Lozada  in  June  1933.  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round.  At  that  time.  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Phillips,  now  Ambassador  to  Rome,  turned 
a  deaf  ear      He  said  the  United  States  was  not  Interested. 

Then  the  late  Representative  Sam  McReynolds,  of  Tennessee, 
introduced  legislation  placing  an  excise  tax  on  the  Importation 
of  crude  tin.  In  order  to  encourage  its  smelting  in  the  United 
States  Wbereupon  the  State  Department  actually  Intervened  to 
kill  the  bill,  causing  Its  author  to  protest  to  his  old  friend,  Cordell 

Hull. 

"This  memorandum,"  said  McReynolds,  referring  to  the  State 
Department's  memo  opposlnp;  the  tax  on  crude  tin.  "could  have 
been  no  more  favorable  to  British  Interests  If  It  had  been  written 
In  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

OPPONENTS    or    PLAN 

By  that  time  It  had  become  apparent  that  the  chief  opponents 
of  having  Bolivian  tin  smelted  In  the  United  States  were  (1)  the 
British  tin  monopoly;  (2)  the  Patlno  tin  Interests,  which  were 
shipping  ore  all  the  way  from  Bolivia  to  Liverpool,  thence  back 
to  the  United  States,  In  order  to  enjoy  British  monopoly  price- 
fixing-  and  (3)  the  National  Lead  Co..  and  perhaps  also  other  heavy 
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United  States  vwers  of  tin.  which  seemed  to  be  linked  with  the 
Brltlsh-Patino  Interests. 

For  Instance,  the  late  Edward  J.  Cornish,  chairman  of  National 
Lead  also  was  chairman  of  Patlno  Mines  and  Enterprises,  while 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Patlno  company.  Fletcher  W.  Rock- 
well, is  also  president  of  National  Lead. 

Thus,  big  American  bxislness  appeared  to  be  cooperating  with  the 
Brltish-Patlno  monopoly,  despite  national-defense  Interests,  while 
the  State  Department  appeared   to  condone  that  cooperation. 

But  now.  suddenly  awakening  to  the  grave  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  State  Department  Is  trying  desperately  to  make  up  for 
past  negligence.  Several  days  ago  It  sought  to  arrange  for  space 
on  a  clipper  plane  for  Patlno  to  come  to  the  United  States.  But. 
since  his  family  almost  fills  one  clipper,  he  Is  en  route  by  boat. 

NAZIS    IN    BOLIVIA 

Meanwhile.  Jesse  Jones.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  discussing  an  R.  F  C.  loan  to  set  up  a  tin  smelter  In  the 
United  States,  with  a  possible  subsidy  of  1  or  2  cents  a  pound  on 
smelted  tin.  The  first  company  to  show  an  interest  was  Phelps- 
Dodge,  but  more  recently  American  Metals.  American  Smelting  and 
Refining,  and  National  Lead  have  shown  Interest.  i 

Meanwhile  Hochschlld.  who  has  been  mining  tin  in  Bolivia  for  10 
years  Informed  the  National  Defense  Commission  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  Immediate  business.  But  the  Defense  Commission,  like 
the  State  Department,  Ixjwed  to  the  tin  king  and  said  they  would 
wait  for  Patino's  sirrlval. 

Most  ominus  development  has  been  the  recent  and  sudden  ac- 
tivity of  Nazi  Interests  In  Bolivia  to  try  to  block  these  deals.  The 
Bolivian  Army,  .ong  trained  by  German  officers,  and  leaning  heavily 
toward  the  Nazis.  Is  doing  everything  possible  to  sabotage  the  nego- 
tiations now  being  conducted  by  Bolivian  Minister  GuachaUa  in 
Washington. 

Non. — Dr.  W  Y.  Eliiott.  Harvard  expert,  comments  on  the  present 
tin  situation:  "Today  the  prospect  of  Japanese  domination  at  Asia 
and  of  German  domination  of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  its  colonies 
presenU  this  country  with  an  entirely  changed  strategic  situation. 
desperate  In  its  implications.  The  securing  and  processing  of  these 
vlUl  Strategic  materials  Is  no  longer  an  arguable  point.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  sur\'lval  Itself  of  the  American  people." 


Why  America  Should  Keep  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31, 1940 


WINNING    ESSAY.   BY   REV.   JOHN   WARREN   DAY 


^.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remark?,  I  am  jilacing  in  the  Record  the  very  short  but 
wonderful  essay  by  Rev.  John  Warren  Day.  of  Topeka. 
Kans.  It  was  the  prize  winner  among  400  submitted  to  the 
National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars. 

America  should  keep  out  of  foreign  wars-- 

(1)  Because  up  until  1917  ovir  traditional  foreign  policy  of  keep- 
ing out  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  combined  with 
the  Mom"oe  Doctrine,  made  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to  develop  her 
own  material,  moral,  and  social  resources  to  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment. Ovu-  first  flight  into  foreign  meddling  on  a  large  military 
scale  seems  to  have  resulted  In  throwing  tis  Into  reverse. 

(2)  Becatjse  war  destroys  a  large  part  of  a  nation's  most  virile 
manhood.  It  upsets  International  trade,  the  national  economy,  the 
ordinary  peacetime  standards  of  decency  and  morality,  thereby  re- 
tarding the  processes  of  democracy  which  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  motives  set  forth  by  the  Christian  religion. 

(3)  Because  to  fight  another  foreign  war  to  preserve  democracy 
will  undoubtedly  insure  Its  destruction  In  America  for  many  years. 
because  it  would  neceasltate  a  military  dictatorship  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  military  conclusion.  Foreign  wars  are  based  upon  im- 
perialistic ^irnn  Imperialisms  always  move  in  the  direction  of 
dictatorships,  and  warfare  is  their  modus  operandi.  Democracy 
constantly  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  makes  progress  not 
by  cracking  heads  but  by  counting  them. 

The  Very  Reverend  John  Wakken  Dat, 
Dean  oj  Grace  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Karu. 


Operations  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.'  STEAGALL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  il.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   LEO  T    CROWLEY 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  July  29 : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  29.  1940] 

F.  D.  I.  C.  Shows  G.un   in   Capital;    May   Cot  Ftes — Pt'NDS   Neab 

1500.000,000.  AND  Crowi-et  Consideks  Dip  in  Assessment  Rate 

Washington.  July  28.— In  reporilug  to  Insured  banks  today  on 
the  ccndltlon  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  as  of 
June  30.  Leo  T.  Crowley.  Chairman,  says  that,  as  It  now  appears  that 
the  capital  of  the  Corporation  will  have  Increased  to  atwut  $500,- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  1940.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  give  consid- 
eration to  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  assessments  paid  by 
banks. 

Mr.  Crowley  did  not  give  any  inkling  In  his  report  as  to  his  Ideas 
of  a  reasonable  reduction  In  the  Corporations  assessment  rate. 
There  have  been  reports  here,  however,  that  the  Corporation  would 
not  look  with  disfavor  on  legislation  which  would  pare  the  assess- 
ment rate  to  one-fourteenth  of  1  percent  of  Insured  deposits  from 
the  present  figure  of  one-twelfth  of  1  percent 

Assessnaent  Income  realized  by  the  Corporation  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  $22,415,429,  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  approximately  $45,000,000,  On  this  basis,  a  reduction  In  the 
assessment  rate  to  one-fourteenth  of  1  percent  would  mean  to 
insured  banks  a  saving  of  about  $6,500,000  on  an  annual  basis.  It 
was  regarded  as  significant  that  Mr  Crowley  spoke  of  a  cut  in  the 
assessment  rate  rather  than  elimination  of  the  asses.-jment  on  inter- 
bank deposits,  as  would  be  achieved  by  a  bill  pending  In  the  Senate 
since  the  regular  session  of  Congress  last  year. 

LOSSES  TO   BE   FEWEK 

Following  an  outlay  of  about  $80,000,000  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  the  largest  disbursements  by  the  Corporation  in  any  6  montlis' 
period,  Mr.  Crowley  says  "We  can  now  .say  with  a  rea.sonablc  degree 
of  assurance  that  the  accumulated  losses  In  the  banking  .system 
have  been  eliminated  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  small 
scattered  cases,"  However,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  bank 
failures  from  losses  currently  arising  just  as  there  are  failures  in 
any  other  business  Henceforth  bank  owners  should  a.=8ume  a 
greater  share  of  the  risk  of  their  business  by  investing  more  private 
capital,  particularly  in  the  case  of  weak  or  Inadequately  capitalized 
banks. 

Mr.  Crowley  Informs  the  Insured  banks  that  the  corporation  In 
the  first  6  months  disbursed  more  than  $65,000,000  to  faci'lUte  the 
merger  of  20  banks.  Included  In  this  outlay  were  the  following 
sums:  $16,000,000  for  Integrity  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia;  $23,000  000 
for  FVst  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.,  Syracuse;  and  $16,700,000  for  F^rst 
Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  Utlca. 

Income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  first  6  months  amounted  to 
$27,382,078.  of  which  $22,415,429  represented  assessments  paid  by 
Insured  banks  and  $4,966,649  represented  interest  earned,  after 
deducting  provision  for  amortization  of  premiums,  and  profit.s  on 
securities  sold  Expenses  and  losses  amounted  to  $11,706,213.  in- 
cluding deposit  in.surance  losses  and  expenses  of  $9,973,971  and 
administrative  expenses  and  other  charges  of  $l,732>t2. 

SURPLUS    GAINED 

For  the  year  ended  June  30.  Income  of  the  Corporation  amounted 
to  $52,821,659,  Including  assessments  paid  by  insured  banks  of 
$43,271,826  and  $9,549,832  of  Interest  earned,  less  provision  for 
amortization  of  premiums,  and  profits  on  sectirltles  sold  Total 
looses  and  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $14,343,570,  repre- 
sented by  deposit  Insurance  losses  and  expenses  of  $10,863,370  and 
administrative  expenses  and  other  charges  of  $3,480  201 

Surpliis  of  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30  was  $180,264,574, 
representing  the  excess  of  income  over  expenses  and  losses  during 
the  entire  period  of  operation  Since  the  beginning  of  deposit  in- 
surance total  income  has  amounted  to  $245,985,466,  Including  a«- 
sessments  of  $187,313360  paid  by  insured  banks  and  $58,672,106 
derived  from  interest  earned  and  profits  from  sales  of  securities, 
after  provision  for  amortization  of  premiums.     Charges  to  stirplus 
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have  amounted  to  I65.720.B91.  Net  deposit  Insurance  losses  and 
expenses  amounted  to  $45,525,604.  resulting  from  the  difference 
between  total  disbursements  of  $219,930,791  actually  made  or  pending 
to  depositors  of  closed  Insured  banks  and  estimated  recoveries  of 
$174,405,187. 

Statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  June  30,  1040 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand,  in  transit,  and  on  deposit $19,368,725 

U.  S.  Government  securities  (cost  less  reserve  for 
amortization  of  premiums)  and  accrued  interest  re- 
ceivable   - -   348,  489,  672 


367, 858,  398 


Assets  acquired  through  suspensions  and 
mergers  (less  collections)  : 

Subrogated  claims  against  closed  in- 
sured   banks $38,650,536 

Net   balances   in  closed   banks 805,955 

Loans  to  merging  Insured  banks 63,843,041 

Assets  from  merging  Insured  banks  to 

avert  deposit-ii-suraiice  losses 25.759,605 

Assets  from  merging  insured  banks 
and  receivers  of  closed  insured 
banks 1.  097.  370 


Total... -  130,  156,  510 

Less:  Reserve  for  losses... 39.209.069 


90. 947.  441 


Funds  of  commitment  to  purchase  assets  from  an  in- 

sured    bank. - -16,690,481 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment 1 

Deferred  charges  and  miscellaneous 69.596 

Total  assets --  475,565,918 


I  LIABILrnXS 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  assessment  rebates 

Earnest-mon<v  deposits  and  unapplied  collections 
applicable   to   loans   to   merging   insured    banks 

and  assets  purcha.sed 

Net  balances  in  closed  insured  banks 

Total - 

Unused   credits   for   assessments   to  temporary   Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  fund  and  prepaid  assessments... 

Deferred    credits 

Reserve  for   expenses 

Reserve  for  loss  on  assets  to  be  acquired 


263. 971 


505  025 
803, 955 


1.579,952 

6.302 

265 

140,267 

M,  275.  000 


Total    liabilities - - 


6.001,787 


I  CAPrrAL 

Capital    stock 289.  299,  556 

Surplus: 

Balance  Dec.  31.  1939 $163,411,165 

Adjustments  prior  to  Jan,  1,  1940 1,177,543 

Balance  as  adjusted  Dec,  31,  1939.__ _  164,  588,709 

Surplus  for  the  6  months  ending  June 

30.  1940: 
Additions: 

Deposit  insurance  assessments —  $22,415,429 
Interest  and  profit  on  sales  of  se- 
curities (less  amortization) 4,927,278 

Interest  on  loans  and  subrogated 

claims - —  39,  370 

27,332,078 

Deductions: 

Losses  and  expenses 9.973,971 

Administrative  expenses 1,672,937 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  equip- — 

mcnt 59,  304 

— 11,706.212 

15.675.865 
I  180.  264, 574 


Total    capital 469.564,131 

Total  liabilities  and  capital 475.565.918 

'  As  of  June  3.  1940,  the  Corporation  had  deposited  $16,690,481  In 
a  special  account  for  the  purchase  of  assets  from  an  insured  bank. 
If  and  when  an  existing  purchase  commitment  Is  consummated, 
A  reserve  has  been  provided  for  the  estimated  loss  of  $4,275,000  in 
the  liquidation  of  these  ast-ets.  and  the  surplus  of  the  corporation 
has  been  reduced  by  this  amount  by  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
for  this  loss  with  other  deposit-Insurance  losses  and  expenses 

In  the  first  half  year  30  in.sured  banks  closed  or  received  aid  from 
the  Corporation,  The  234.400  depositors  In  these  banks,  having 
total  deposits  of  $136,391,000,  were  protected  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise to  the  extent  of  $136,224,000. 


Marvelous  Rescue  of  the  Mosquito  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appears  in  the  August  3  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post : 

MARVELOl'S  RESCUE  OF  THE  MOSQflTO  FLEET 

Here  Is  a  story  that  vv-as  blurred  in  the  news.  It  is  the  story  of 
how  an  original  fleet  of  fast  torpedo  boats  building  for  the  United 
States  Navy  was  lost  by  Intent,  recaptured  by  accident,  and  then 
restored  to  the  national  defense,  where  it  will  stay. 

Early  in  June  there  were  rumors,  seemingly  from  London,  that 
the  British  Admiralty  was  negotiating  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  some  "old"  destroyers.  And  it  was  supposed  that  the 
American  Government,  if  it  were  so  resolved,  could  actually  effect 
a  transfer  of  United  States  Navy  vessels  to  a  foreign  t)elllgerent,  as 
it  had  alreadv  been  doing  with  airplanes  and  guns,  by  the  simple 
device  of  declaring  them  to  be  "surplus"  and  selling  them,  not 
directly  to  the  Allies,  but  first  to  the  manufacturer,  on  condition 
that  lie  resell  And  deliver  them  Immediately  to  the  Allies — the 
American  Government  to  take  credit  for  replacements  to  t>e  made 
out  of  future  production. 

The  rumors   were   not   confirmed.     The   Navy   Department   was 

silent. 

One  afternoon  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  AfTairs,  having 
an  officer  of  the  Navy  before  It  to  testify  on  other  matters,  sud- 
denly asked  him  what  he  knew  about  it.  He  replied  "that  nothing 
had  been  done  about  releasing  destroyers."  Whereupon,  in  the 
pretence  of  the  naval  officer,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
AfTairs  agreed  to  address  a  letter  to  the  President  asking  him  what 
property  of  the  United  States  Navy,  surplus  or  other,  had  been 

disposed  of. 

The  next  morning,  Ijefore  there  had  been  time  to  send  such  a 
letter  th''  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  got  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  the  telephone  and  told  him 
that  11  motor  torpedo  boats  and  12  motor  submarine  chasers,  a 
total  of  23  vessels,  called  the  mosquito  fleet,  had  t>een  disposed  of. 
This  was  the  very  first  the  Congress  knew  of  it. 

What  had  happened,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  reporting  It  afterward  to  the  Senate, 
wa-s  that  when  the  naval  officer  got  back  to  the  Department,  he 
told  his  superiors  what  the  committee  was  going  to  do  and  sug- 
gested tactfully  that  somebody  had  better  tell  it  about  the  dis- 
posal that  had  been  made  of  the  mosquito  fleet. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  immediately  summoned 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Lewis  Compton.  He  was  asked 
by  what  authority  of  law  the  Navy  had  released  the  mosquito 
fleet  it  was  building.  Certainly  a  fleet  In  building  could  not  be 
called  surplus  or  obsolete,  could  it?  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navv  admitted  that  it  couldn't:  but  he  called  the  committee's  at- 
lent'lon  to  a  law  that  permitted  the  Navy  to  change  its  designs  and 
modify  Its  contracts.  Well,  then,  all  it  had  done  had  been  to 
decide  that  It  could  build  better  vessels  by  an  improved  design, 
which  made  it  possible  .so  to  modify  Its  contract  with  the  boat 
builders  that  they  could  sell  to  the  British  Admiralty  the  fleet 
they  were  building  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

At  this  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
exclaimed:  "Now.  Senators,  see  how  careful  we  shall  have  to  be 
In  our  legislation.  They  have  a  right  to  modify  or  change  their 
contracts.  So  all  these  transactions  have  been  based,  not  on  any 
legal  authority— for  they  have  none — to  dispose  of  any  prop)erty 
except  surplus,  but  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  authority  to 
modify  or  change  contracts.  Who  in  God's  name,  in  Congress  or 
in  the  country,  thought,  when  such  a  power  was  given,  that  these 
contracts  for  our  own  protection  would  be  modified  or  changed  in 
order  to  assist  one  side  or  the  other  of  belligerents  at  war?" 

But  beyond  the  question  of  legal  authority  was  the  question  of 
responslbUity.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  asked  on 
whose  responsibility  this  thing  had  been  done.  He  said  it  had 
been  done  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

He  was  asked.  "And  you  say  on  your  own  responsibility  that  thla 
was  done  without  consulting  the  Commander  in  Chief?  ' 

His  answer  was.  "Yes." 

It  was  very  handsome  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take 
upon  himself   the   entire   responsibility— possibly   more   handsome 
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than  he  knew — for,  aa  it  turned  out.  tbe.  transaction  was  in  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

However,  the  President  could  not  accept  It.  He  caused  his 
private  secretary  to  lastje  a  White  House  statement  saying  that  he, 
the  President,  had  been  himself  fully  and  directly  responsible. 
Thus   clarified,  Mr    Compton   was  heard  no   more  on   that   matter. 

It  had  been,  as  Chairman  Walsh  said,  "by  the  merest  accident" 
that  the  lose  of  the  mosquito  fleet  was  discovered  In  the  first  place; 
and  It  locked  then  as  if  it  were  already  too  late. 

What  saved  it  was  xuiexpected  A  Member  of  Congress  from 
South  Dakota  |Mr.  Cas«|  suddenly  stood  In  the  well  of  the  House 
of  Repre9entatl^es  reading  chapter  30,  title  V.  3,  40  Statutes  222 — In 
effect  since  1917 — which  sajrs  It  shall  be  unlawful  "during  a  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation  to  send  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  UnlU'd  States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped 
as  a  vessel  of  war  •  •  •  with  any  Intent  or  under  any  agree- 
ment or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be  de- 
livered t»)  a  belligerent  nation. "  under  pain  of  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

And  that  was  what  saved  the  mosquito  fleet — the  only  defense 
of  that  kind  we  had  In  prei)aration. 

After  a  silent  week  end  at  Hyde  Park,  the  President  retvirned  to 
Washington,  and  abruptly  canceled  the  Navy  Departments  release 
of  its  mosquito  fleet  to  the  British  Admiralty.  This  he  did.  accord- 
ing to  the  White  House  statement,  on  "an  Informal  opinion  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney  General."  Which  leaves  one  to  ask  whether 
the  transaction  had  been  begim  with  no  legal  opinion  at  all,  or 
whether  the  Attorney  General  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  for  hla  knowledge  of  the  law  that  made  it  criminal. 

The  rest  of  the  White  House  statement  was  defensive  argument. 
Firstly,  those  fast  motor  torpedo  boats  were  experimental.  Sec- 
ondly, If  It  took  0  months  to  replace  the  fleet  that  was  going  to 
be  released  to  the  British,  still  no  time  would  be  really  lost,  because 
the  quantity  wotild  accelerate  production,  there  would  be  all  the 
more  time  to  train  the  personnel,  and  we  should  be  learning  some- 
thing. Waive  all  that.  It  may  or  may  not  be  technical.  The 
triumph  of  the  defense  was  to  say  that  the  new  fleet  to  be  built 
in  place  of  the  one  released  to  the  British  would  be  designed  for 
the  21 -Inch  torpedo,  which  is  standard  in  the  United  States 
Navy:  whereas  the  fleet  that  was  going  to  be  sold  to  the  British 
Government  was  designed  for  the  18-lnch  torpedo,  which  is  obso- 
lete In  the  United  States  Navy. 

What  wotUd  this  mean?  It  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
Navy  had  been  building  a  mosquito  fleet  for  an  obsolete  torpedo. 
As  we  believe  in  the  United  States  Navy,  we  do  not  Iwlieve  this. 

Not  the  least  distorted  feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  the 
disposition  of  the  Navy  to  belittle  Its  own  work.  Senator  Walsh 
said:  "The  Navy  Department  called  the  vessels  'boats'  first  of  all. 
They  did  not  give  the  emphasis  to  value  which  I  myself  had  and 
which  other  members  of  the  committee  had.  *  *  *  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  given  the  Navy  credit  for  having  more  sense  and 
more  patriotism  than  to  spend  $6,000,000  for  ships  which  are  not 
of  value  and  Importance  to  the  Navy."  And  he  added  that  the  loss 
of  these  vessels,  which  were  for  the  defense  of  eastern  seaboard 
harbors,  would  have  t>een  a  serious  Injury  to  our  own  national 
defense. 

Well,  there  is  the  story.  The  only  sequel,  so  far,  is  a  paragraph 
written  Into  the  naval  appropriations  bill  sajrlng.  "No  vessel,  ship, 
or  boat  now  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  being  built  therefor  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  or  be  chartered  or  scrapped 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress." 

Those  are  strange  words  to  appear  in  an  American  law.  The 
necessity  that  gave  rise  to  them  was  strange  above  all. 


Extension  of  Credit  to  Latin  American  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Incorporated  In  the  Rxcokd  mionnation  with  reference 
to  the  defaults  of  South  American  nations  compiled  by  one 
of  my  constituents. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  proposal  to  extend 
further  Government  credits  to  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  under  date  of  July  29.  1940.  and  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  country  at 
large  I  am  incorjxjrating  this  statement  and  these  remarks 
in  the  Record,  so  as  to  make  the  record  complete. 


Most  of  Latiw  Amtocah  Loans  Are  in  DcrAtn.T — Uwtted  Statss 
iNviarroBS  Hold  One  and  Seven-Tenths  Billjons 

Latin  American  governments  and  corporations  have  defaulted  on 
more  than  75  percent  of  their  obligations  held  by  investors  In  the 
United  States,  a  survey  Indicated  yesterday.  United  States  Inves- 
tors' holdings  of  Latin  American  obUgations  total  atxiut  one  and 
seven-tenths  billion  dollars. 

Interest  payments  on  many  of  the  Latin -American  dollar  bonds 
were  suspended  early  m  the  depression. 

ADJUSTMENT    EFFORTS    FAIL 

Adjustments,  part  payments,  and  drawn-out  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  American  bondholders  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  brought  little  improvement  In  the  debt 
service. 

"Latin  American  countries,  taken  as  a  world  group,  have  made 
relatively  the  poorest  .showing  In  the  adjustment  of  their  defaulted 
boiid.s."  said  the  Foreign  Bondholders"  Protective  Council.  Inc  .  in 
its  most  recent  report  The  council  Is  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion formed  to  protect  American  holders  of  foreign  securities. 

DATA    ON    BOND    DEFAm-TS 

Figures  showing  the  status  of  some  of  the  bonds  of  Latin 
American  countries  lifld  in  the  United  States  and  the  percentage 
of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  In  default  at  the  end  of  1939.  as 
reported  recently  In  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  follow: 
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In  addition  to  the  los.s  of  interest,  American  investors  have  taken 
heavy  losses  in  the  market  value  of  the  Latin  American  bonds. 


The  Real  "Fifth  Columnists* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM    FORTUNE   MAGAZINE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  are  so 
many  who  seem  to  desire  to  conscript  our  manpower,  without 
doing  the  same  for  the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  might  be  well 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  picture.  Not  the  least  of  the 
"subversive"  influences  in  the  country  are  the  armament 
maker  and  others  who  hope  to  profit  by  a  blood  bath.  Let  us 
see  what  Fortune  magazine  has  to  say. 

[From  Fortune  magazine  of  March  1934] 
Arms  and  the  Men — Love  Thine  Enemt 

The  armorers,  after  all.  are  the  true  internationalists.  Regard- 
less of  their  nationalities,  they  work  In  concert  at  the  two  axioms 
of  their  trade — prolong  wars,  disturb  peace.  Between  1914  and 
1918  they  practiced  constantly  a  neat  practical  way  of  prolonging 
war. 

It  was  this:  If  your  enemy  Is  in  danger  of  nmnlng  short  of  a 
basic  raw  material  that  he  needs  in  the  business  cf  destroying  your 
trocjjs.  sell  him  some  out  of  your  own  surplus  -stocks. 

Such  Interchanges  went  on  constantly  during  the  war — always,  of 
course,  through  a  neutral  Intermediary.  (The  amenities  of  warfare 
must  be  observed,  even  at  some  inconvenience.)  Throughout  the 
war  English  and  French  Industries  maintained  to  Germany  a  steady 
stream  of  glycerin  (for  explosives),  nickel,  copper,  oil.  and  rubber. 
Germany  even  returned  the  ccmplimcnt:  She  sent  France  Iron  and 
steel  and  magnetos  for  gasoline  engines.  This  constant  traffic  went 
on  during  the  war  via  Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  or  Holland  by  the  simple  process  of  transshipment — enemy 
to  neutral  to  enemy. 

It  Is  no  bristling  Communist  who  supplies  corroboration,  but  as 
conservative  and  well-consiciered  a  gentleman  as  R°ar  Admiral 
Montagu  William    Warccp   Peter   Consett.    who   was    British    naval 
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attach^  in  Denmark  between  1912  and  1917  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  between  1912  and  1919  He  stated  in  so  many  words  that  if 
the  •blockade"  of  Germany  had  lieen  really  effective  dtiring  1915 
and  1916  Germany  would  have  been  forced  to  her  knees  long  before 
the  collap.se  of  Russia  permitted  her  to  prolong  the  struggle  by 
throwing  more  troops  into  the  trenches  of  the  western  front.  And 
It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  following  statement : 

*In  1915  England  exported  twice  as  much  nickel  to  Sweden  as  in 
the  2  previous  years  put  together.  Of  the  total  imports  of  504  tons, 
70  were  reshipped  to  Germany.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the  total 
importation  served  the  needs  of  Germany,  for  the  remaining  434 
tons  were  used  in  Sweden  lor  the  manufacture  of  munitions  " 

And  so  it  went  Gt-rmany  throughout  the  war  had  urgent  need 
of  nickel,  aluminum,  and  chemicals  like  glycerin  for  explosives. 
France,  because  the  rich  Briey  basin  and  other  sources  were  out  of 
her  control,  had  to  scratch  hard  for  iron  and  steel  Continuously. 
therefore,  what  one  nation  lacked  the  armament  manufacturers  of 
an  enemy  nation  did  their  urgent  best  to  provide  Month  after 
month  during  the  war  German  heavy  Industries  exported  an  aver- 
age of  150.000  tons  of  scrap  iron,  steel,  or  barbed  wire  to  Switzer- 
land, where,  having  been  smelted  to  a  more  convenient  form,  it  was 
then  transshipped  to  France.  France.  In  her  turn,  shipped  chemi- 
cals to  the  Lcnza  Co  (a  Swiss  Industrial  concern.  German  controlled, 
but  with  directors  who  were  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  as  well), 
from  wliich  they  reached  munitions  works  In  Germany.  It  was  all 
very  profitable — rnd  the  splendid  war  went  on  and  on. 

THIS  i'rENCH  gun   BELONGS  TO  THE  FRENCH   NAVY 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  cannon  merchants  equip  only  their 
own  armies  with  the  tools  of  war.  In  1899  British  soldiers  were  shot 
down  by  Brltl.«h  guns  that  British  armament  firms  had  sold  to  the 
Boers.  'When  In  1914  the  Kaisers  armies  marched  westward  into 
Belgium  and  eastward  toward  Russia  German  soldiers  were  killed 
by  German  gurts  manned  by  the  armies  of  King  Albert  and  Czar 
Nicholas  II  Great  Britain  had  built  and  equipped  the  Turkish 
Navy  before  the  war;  in  the  Dardanelles  British  ships  were  blown 
up  by  British  mints,  shattered  by  British  cannon  Bulgarian  troops 
turned  French  75s  (the  famous  "Soixante-Qulnze "  of  the  Schnelder- 
Creusot  factories)  on  French  poilus.  In  every  naval  engagement 
of  the  World  War  the  German  fleet  encountered  ves-^eLs  protected 
by  armor  plate  made  by  Germans  or  with  German  patents.  On  a 
village  green  in  rural  England  stands  a  war  memorial,  a  cannon  cap- 
tured by  the  local  regiment  from  the  Germans  On  one  side  of  the 
cannon  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  English  soldiers  who  were 
killed  In  that  advance  On  the  other  side  Is  the  manufacturer's 
name,  the  English  Vlckers.  Ltd  The  Riffs  found  French  puns  use- 
ful in  mowing  down  French  regular  troops  China  has  been  pleased 
to  use  excellent  Japanese  guns  for  the  purpose  of  killing  e.Kccllent 
Japanese  soldiers  This  friendly  exchange  is  still  In  vogvie  Per- 
haps it  Is  only  sentimental  to  rnentlon  it.  If  a  man  must  be  shot 
to  death,  what  difli^rence  does  it  make  whether  his  enemy  or  his 
brother  forges  the  gun  that  kills  him? 

ARMS    AND    THE    MEN 

A  primer  on  Europe's  armament  makers,  their  mines,  their  smelt- 
ers, their  banks,  their  holding  companies,  their  ability  to  supply 
everything  you  need  for  a  war  from  cannons  to  the  casus  belli; 
their  axioms,  which  are  (a)   prolong  war.   (b)   disturb  peace 

According  to  the  best  accounting  figures,  it  cost  about  $25,000 
to  kill  a  soldier  during  the  World  War.  There  is  one  class  of  blg- 
business  men  in  Europe  that  never  rose  up  to  denounce  the  ex- 
travagance of  Its  governments  in  this  regard — to  point  out  that 
when  death  is  left  unhampered  as  an  enterprise  for  the  individual 
initiative  of  gangsters  the  cost  of  a  single  killing  seldom  exceeds 
8100  The  reason  for  the  silence  of  these  big-business  men  is 
quite  simple:  The  killing  is  their  business  •  •  •  every  time 
a  burst  shell  fragment  finds  Its  way  into  the  brain,  the  heart,  or 
the  intestines  of  a  man  in  the  front  line,  a  great  part  of  the  $25,000. 
much  of  it  profit,  finds  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  armament 
maker 

French  Interests  not  only  sold  arms  to  Hungary  In  flat  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  but  when  Hungary  defaulted  on  the 
bill  the  armorers  got  the  French  Government  to  lend  Hungary  the 
money  to  pay  the  French  armorers.  Thus.  too.  the  great  Czecho- 
slovaklan  armament  company,  controlled  by  Frenchmen,  promoted 
the  rise  of  Hitler  In  Germany  and  contributed  millions  of  marks 
to  Hitler's  campaign.  These  same  Frenchmen  own  newspapers  that 
did  more  than  any  others  to  enrage  France  against  Hitler.  It  Is 
time  we  had  a  dramatis  personae  of  arms  and  the  men. 

"NO    SOLDIER    WOfLD    START    A    NEW    WAR!"— GEN.    MAXIME    WEYGAND,    OF 

FRANCE 

Germany  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  import  arma- 
ments receives  generous  supplies  from  Sweden  (where  Krupp  con- 
trol'i  the  armament  firm  of  Bofors)  and  Holland.  Forbidden  to  ex- 
port armaments,  she  ships  to  South  Africa,  the  Far  East,  or  to  any 
European  nation  that  will  violate  its  own  treaty  by  ordering  from 
her  Yet  for  all  the  might  of  the  Krupp  works,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  today  to  find  the  real  heart  of  the  armament  business. 

BETHLEHEM    STEEL    ET    AL. 

To  the  United  States,  perhaps?  After  all,  we  have  our  Du  Fonts, 
who  at  least  own  the  State  of  Delaware.  We  have  an  Army  and 
Navy  whose  officers,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  former  Cabinet 
officer  are  far  and  awav  more  active  than  the  officers  of  any  other 
armed  forces  in  the  world  against  any  sort  of  international  under- 
standing We  have  an  armament  bill  of  over  $200,000,000  a  year. 
We  once  had  our  (when  we  say  armaments  we  mean  here,  and 
hereafter  only  the  actual  Implements  and  materials  of  war — cannon. 
gvins   ammunition,  l&nks.  military  aircraft,  and  naval  vessels)   "big 


bass  drum."  Mr.  William  B  Shearer,  whose  boast  was  that  he  wrecked 
the  Naval  Conference  at  Geneva  In  1927.  We  have  our  Midvale  Co. 
(controlled  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works),  which  prosperfd 
mightily  during  the  war  and  has  continued  the  manufacture  of 
guns  and  gun  forglngs,  armor  plate,  and  projectiles:  our  Colt's 
Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing  Co..  which  supplies  machine  guns 
as  well  as  squirrel  rifles,  which  declared  an  extra  dividend  In  1933: 
our  Remington  Arms  Co.  (controlled  by  Du  Pont),  whose  output  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  together  is  one-third  of  United  States 
production      And  we  have  our  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Bethlehem's  Mr  Charles  M  Schwab  dismayed  the  cadets  of  West 
Point  in  1927  bv  saying:  "Today  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
definitely  abandoned  any  thought  of  ever  again  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance  except  In  times  of  great  national  emer- 
gency "  Such  times  are  apparently  with  us  now — have.  In  fact, 
been  continually  with  us  since  Mr  Schwab  unloo.sed  this  shaft  of 
oratory.  In  the  official  listing  of  Bethlehem's  producU  (you  need 
only  turn  to  standard  statistics  or  Bethlehem's  own  most  recent 
annual  report)  you  will  find  armor  plate,  projectiles,  gun  and 
shell  forglngs.  battleships,  battle  cruisers,  scout  cruisers,  destroy- 
ers, submarines,  and  airplane  carriers  all  listed  as  products  of 
Bethlehem  s  plants.  The  site  at  Bethlehem  where  cannon  and 
armor  plate  are  made  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  plant.  No 
outsiders  are  allowed      •     •     • 

Our  own  country  Is  not,  then,  quite  so  virginally  Innocent  in 
this  business  as  we  might  like  to  suppose  But  despite  the  size 
of  our  armament  bill,  our  armament  and  munitions  exports  to 
South  and  Central  America,  and  the  Far  East,  we  are  essentially 
small  fry  In  this  game 

ENGLAND'S    VICKERS-ARMSTRONG 

Much  larger  fry  Is  England,  where  the  firm  of  Vlckers- Armstrong 
is  the  brightest  star  in  the  armament  firmament.  The  annual 
bills  of  Vickers-Armstrong  to  nations  for  armaments  purchased 
quite   possibly   amount   to   $100,000,000. 

The  sun  never  sets  upon  Vlckers.  It  has  Its  factories  In  Ru- 
mania where,  for  greater  convenience.  Sir  Herbert  Lawrence  Is  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Rumania  (.ind  Vickers  to  some  dejjree 
allies  Itself  with  the  Czcchoslovaklan  armament  firm  of  Skoda). 
In  Italy  it  latinizes  its  name  to  Socleta  Vlckers-Ternl:  In  Japan 
It  has  as  a  subsidiary  the  Japa.i  Steel  Works,  and  thiKs  allies  itself 
with  the  Japanese  armament  and  industrial  firm  of  Mitsui  There 
are  Vickers  factories  or  subsidiary  companies  In  Spain.  Canada. 
Ireland.  Holland  (The  Hague  affords  an  appropriate  site  for  some 
of  the  Vlckers  operatlonsi.  and  New  Zealand. 

Vlckers  directors  are  men  of  wide  affairs.  S*r  Herbprt  Lawrence, 
besides  being  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Rumania,  Is  also  a  director 
of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office.  Ltd..  with  which  Vlckers- Armstrong 
has  a  curious  agreement  that  "if  the  profits  (of  Vickeis)  in  any 
year  during  the  5  years  ending  December  31,  1932,  do  not  amount 
to  €900,000.  then  a  contribution  not  exceeding  £200.000  will  be 
made  in  each  vear "  Sir  Otto  Nicmeyer.  the  infant  phenomenon  of 
British  finance,  who  first  entered  His  Majesty's  Treasury  at  the  age 
of  23.  Is  another  Vickers  director:  he  Is.  in  addition,  an  officer  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  a  director  of  the  Ang'.o-Internatlonal  Bark 
and  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

Among  the  more  prominent  shareholders  of  Vickers  or  allied 
concerns  in  1932  were:  Rt.  Hon.  Neville  Chamberlain.  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer:  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain.  Member  of  Parliament, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1925  •  »  •  In  1914  the  list 
was  even  more  Imposing.  It  included  that  lofty  philosopher.  Lord 
Balfour;  that  glittering  snob.  Lord  Curzon:  and  also  Lord  Klnnalrd 
(president  of  the  Y  M.  C.  A),  three  bishops,  and  Dean  Inge  of  St. 
Paul's  It  was  in  that  same  year  that  Socialist  Philip  Snowden 
spoke  in  Parliament :  "It  would  be  impossible  to  throw  a  stone  on 
the  benches  opposite  without  hitting  a  member  who  is  a  share- 
holder In  one  or  other  of  these  firms." 

The  American  that  gladdened  his  heart  was  Hiram  Maxim,  whose 
new  machine  gun  was  incomparably  the  best  killing  machlre 
Zaharoff  had  ever  .seen.  •  •  •  The  Boer  War  added  to  his 
laurels:  Boers  shot  Englishmen  with  Vickers  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  Russo-Japan  War  provided  him  with  an  even  wider  field  for 
his  girts;  Vickers  sold  as  much  war  material  (and  possibly  more) 
to  Russia  as  it  did  to  Japan.  England's  supposed  ally. 

SCHNEIDER-CREUSOT 

France  stands  at  the  very  top.  She  stands  at  the  top  In  the 
amount  her  Government  spends  on  armaments;  at  the  top  In  the 
amount  of  arms  she  exports  to  other  nations;  at  the  top  also  by 
virtue  of  the  billion  francs  she  has  spent  to  build  a  military 
Chinese  wall  of  forts,  many  of  them  underground,  along  her  ea.stem 
boundaries  But  these  mere  quantitative  details  do  not  reveal  the 
true  significance  of  her  position 

She  stands  today  as  a  queer  paradox:  France,  the  democracy,  a 
quiet  pasture  land  for  the  world's  famous  peasantry,  coexisting 
with  France,  the  greatest  military  power  of  modem  times,  with  an 
army  which  all  but  equals  In  number,  and  far  .surpasses  in  equip- 
ment. Germany's  vast  militaristic  machine  of  1914. 

The  French  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  elsewhere — In 
France  For  in  France,  and  only  In  France,  a  new  situation  exists; 
the  armament  makers  are  no  longer,  like  Alfred  Krupp  or  Sir 
Basil  Zaharoff  in  his  younger  days,  humble  petitioners  of  govern- 
ment, hat-ln-hand  solicitors  of  orders— their  Influence  Is  so  infil- 
trated into  the  Industrial,  social,  and  political  affairs  of  the  nation 
that  they  have  power  in  some  ways  beyond  the  state;  a  power  so 
mighty  that  they  are  all  but  able,  for  their  own  individualistic 
reasons  to  sweep  the  state  along  in  a  course  of  action  against  its 
own  will  They  are  all  but  anonymous,  these  men.  They  are  dla- 
pleased  by  publicity  and  are  well  able  to  enforce  their  displeasure. 


*  TiT»TrtxTT^Tv   rr>r\   rrTTTT'   nn-KrnT>j?QiQ*Tr\\J  \J     Tf^TCWTi 


A  r»r»t7'XTTMV    rrr\   rruvr   rrkXinPTTCCmXT  A  T     PTTTnPn 
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But  we  must  now  displease  one  of  them  and  present  the  figure  of 
M    CbarleB  Prosper  Eugene  Schneider. 

Charles  Proaper  Eugene  Schneider  IB  a  man  of  many  offices — the 
executive  head  of  hundreds  of  armament  firms  throughout  Europe. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  Schneldcr-Creusot  Co..  armament  manu- 
facturers with  mines,  smelters,  and  foundries  scattered  throughout 
Prance  He  Is  director  of  the  Banque  de  lUnlon  Parlslenne.  one 
of  whose  most  profitable  sources  of  business  Is  the  financing  of 
loans  for  armaments. 

Pran<;ol9  de  Wendel  conies  legitimately  by  his  present  power  and 
position;  his  family  have  been  Europe's  armorers  since  before  the 
French  Revolution,  although  the  De  Wendels  have  not  always  been 
French,  not  even  always  the  De  Wendels.  There  was  once  a  Johann 
Oeorg  von  Wendel.  who.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  colonel 
In  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  HI,  of  Germany. 

The  tragedy  of  Waterloo  was  no  tragedy  to  the  De  Wendels:  a 
cartoon  of  them  going  home  after  the  battle  to  count  their  profit 
from  It  woiild  not  have  been  far-fetched. 

They  are  conspirators  because  they  have  no  loyalties,  because 
theirs  is  the  sword  that  knows  no  brother. 

In  Germany  the  greatest  steel  company  Is  the  Verelnlgte  Stahl- 
werke  A  O..  and  for  Its  head  It  has  Fritz  Thyssen.  •  •  •  It 
was  Thyssen  who  was  Hitler's  angel. 

UNriNISHED     BtrSINESS 

One  of  the  first  public  men  to  comment  on  Arms  and  the  Men 
In  Fortunes  March  Issue  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  Columbia  University  and  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  an  interview  with 
him  as  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  March  4, 

1934 

■But  the  thing  which  will  make  the  greatest  sensation  since  the 
World  War  Is  the  exposure  in  the  March  issue  of  Fortune  of  the 
interlocking  of  the  armament  Indu.stries.  in  which  the  German 
manufacturers  so'.d  to  the  Frenchmen  guns  and  ammunition  to 
kill  the  German  and  the  French  munition  men  sold  to  the  Germans 
munitions  to  kill  Frenchmen.  I  doubt  that  this  material  will  be 
published  abroad.  The  reason  Is  that  the  munition  men  control  the 
European  press.  If  that  article  were  published  in  either  Prance  or 
Germany  It  would  cause  a  tremendous  reaction,  but  I  expect  that 
It  will  not  be  printed  Great  Britain  did  not  sell  gun:s  and  am- 
munition to  the  enen-les  of  England." 

Unfortunately,  if  Dr  Butler  Is  quoted  correctly  he  has,  in  his  last 
statement,  come  Into  collision  with  facts.  For  18  years  has  stocd 
unchallenged  the  charge  of  British  Rear  Admiral  Montagu  W.  W  P. 
Con.«*tt  that  British  manufacturers  during  the  war  conducted  a 
profitable  trade  with  Germany  In  nickel  and  other  war  materials 
through  the  intermediary  of  one  or  another  convenient  neutral 

London.  March  26 — The  direct  question  whether  munitions 
turned  out  by  Vlckers,  Ltd.,  great  British  armaments  firm,  were 
secretly  being  used  for  the  rearmament  of  Germany  and  Austria 
was  put  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Vickers  shareholders  here  today. 

Gen.  Sir  Herbert  A.  Lawrence,  chairman  of  tlie  firm,  replied 
that  he  could  not  give  any  assurance  in  definite  terms,  but  pointed 
out  that  exports  of  armaments  from  Great  Britain  were  strictly 
limited  to  shipments  approved  by  the  Government,  and  said  noth- 
ing was  done  without  the  complete  sanction  and  approval  of  the 

Government. 

Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  independent  member  for  the  English 
universities  of  the  House  of  Commons,  questioned  the  chairman 
as  to  advertisements  of  tanks  and  other  armaments  circulated  by 
the  firm  In  German  newspapers. 

The  explanation,  as  already  given,  said  the  chairman,  was  that 
the  English  press  was  not  well  represented  in  South  American 
countries  where  Vlckers  had  many  old  clients  for  shipbuilding 
and  armaments,  but  that  many  German  newspapers  circulated 
there;  consequently,  they  felt  the  best  way  to  get  in  touch  with 
many  interests  in  South  America  was  through  advertisements  In 
Oerman  papers  which  circulated  there. 

One  other  criticism  made  perhaps  by  a  dozen  readers  Is  epito- 
mized by  Oeoffe  Seldes : 

I  notice  you  speak  only  of  the  "sinister  business  going  on  in 
Europe  "  I  have  been  gathering  material  for  10  years  on  this 
subject  and  will  publish  it  shortly.  You  may  be  surprised  how 
much  of  this  sinister  business  has  always  been  and  still  is  (I  say 
regretfully)  American. 


message  to  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  San 
Francisco,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1940: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  31.  1940) 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  offer  my  warm  greetings  to  the  delegate* 
assembled  for  the  Twenty-seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion  at   San   Francisco.     I   am   confident   that   yotu-   deliberations, 
which  are  characteristic  of  our  democracy  at  work,  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  successful  solution  of  yotir  common  problems— 
I   problems  which  are  today  of  grave  concern  to  the  entire  Nation. 
I       Producers  and  workers  in  our  export  industries,  both  agricultural 
j   and  industrial;   consumers  of  Imported  products;   foreign  traders; 
banks,  insurance  and  shipping  companies:  all  of  the  millions  of  our 
I    people  who  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  Nation's  foreign  trade,  realize 
I   the  seriousness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  confronting  us  in 
this  field  today      You  are  all  aware  of  the  dislocations  suffered  by 
'   our  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  armed  conflict  In  other  parts  of  the 
1   world.    Establ;.shed  trade  channels  have  been  disrupted,  our  exports 
i    of   many  important  products,   particularly   agrlciUtural,  have   been 
:    severely  curtailed,  our  trade  with  virtually  the  entire  European  con- 
tinent has  dwindled  to  a  email  fraction  of  its  former  volume,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  International  economic  structure  has  necessitated 
the  imposition  by  many  countries  of  even  more  drastic  trade-control 
measures  than  existed  before  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  substantial  progress  made  during  the  past  8 
years  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  trade  between  free  nations,  on 
the  basis  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  principles  which  underlie 
our  trade-agreement  program,  has  not  by  any  means  been  lost. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  progress  made  thtis  far.  and  to  meet 
any  external  threat  to  our  economic  security,  we  must  redouble 
cur  efforts  to  bring  about,  by  every  practicable  means,  the  closest 
possible  economic  cooperation  with  other  countries,  particularly 
with  those  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  my  profound  convic- 
tion that  such  a  vigorous  program  of  economic  defense  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  national -defense  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  or  Implied  by  a  few  faint-hearted  de- 
featists in  recent  weeks  that  we  should  abandon  our  efforts  to 
conduct  our  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  liberal  and  democratic 
principles.  The  logic  of  such  Implications,  if  they  he  true,  would 
lead  us  to  embark  upon  a  course  of  action  which  would  subject 
our  producers,  consumers,  and  foreign  traders,  and  ultimately  the 
entire  Nation,  to  the  regimentation  of  a  totalitarian  system.  For 
it  is  naive  to  imagine  that  we  could  adopt  a  totalitarian  control 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  at  the  same  time  escap>e  totalitarian  regi- 
mentation of  our  Internal  economy.  I,  therefore,  reject  any  Im- 
plication that  we  have  been  defeated  in  our  efforts  to  maintain 
liberal  trade  principles  and.  to  the  end  that  our  continued  efforts 
to  maintain  those  principles  may  be  crowned  with  lasting  success, 
I  pledge   you   the  whole-hearted  coop>eratlon  of   your  Government. 


Our  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Wednesday,  July  31. 1940 


TKXT    OF    PBXSIDENT    BOOBSVELTB    MBSSAQS    TO    FOREIGN 

TRADE  CONVKNTIOW 


Mr.  HOUSTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
xvmarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text  of  the  President's 


An  American  Principle  Wrecked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WILLIAMSPORT  (PA.)  SUN 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  of 
the  Williamsport  Sun,  Williamsport.  Pa.,  shewing  how  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  wreckod  an  American  principle  of  vital 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  and  the  only 
way  the  American  people  can  recover  and  reestablish  that 
principle  is  by  the  smashing  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

AN    AMERICAN    PRINCIPU:    WKECKED 

We  are  writing  this  editorial  long  hours  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
scheduled  to  ccmplete  the  "draft"  farce  with  an  address  to  the 
Democrar.c  Convention. 

For  all  that  matters,  with  the  exception  of  bringing  one  or  two 
items  up  to  the  minute,  it  could  have  Ijeen  prepared  months  ago. 
The  facts  In  it  have  long  been  obvious,  but  we  American  people 
are  a  funny  lot. 

Even  In  the  face  of  contrary  circumstances  we  still  hope  on 
and  on.  We  have  so  great  confidence  in  and  respect  for  thoa© 
who  occupy  our  highest  offices  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  accept  the 
final  truth  that  they  are  capable  of  any  other  than  the  most  sincere 
acts  with  complete  conformance  to  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  the 
occasion. 

Hence,  we  continued  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  respect  for  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  Justice  to  those  who  have  been  loyal  to  man 
and  party  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice  would  bring  an 
honorable  ending  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

Like  many,  many  other  persons  we  have  been  reading  columnists 
and  listening  to  commentators.    Those  who  have  been  critical,  we 
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thought  might  be  t«ufferlng  from  partisan  or  personal  prejudice  and 
that  in  the  long  rvm  the  outcome  would  upset  their  dope  and  prove 
they  had  misread  happenings  and  developmenu. 

Tls  true  that  we  could  not  close  our  ears  securely  to  the  echo 
of  rumblings  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  at  purging  that  have 
marked  previous  campaigns  in  which  the  present  administration 
figured. 

We  could  not  escape  the  reverberations  of  the  blasting  of  other 
Presidential  candidates  during  the  past  months.  Nor  could  we 
banish  entirely  the  sight  of  the  smearing  of  other  aspirants,  nor 
get  aliogfthcr  away  from  the  sickening  sound  of  the  blows  the 
group  of  ambition  killers  rained  upon  the  heads  of  these  aspirants 
whenever  they  stuck  them  above  the  crowd. 

All  thU  flowed  and  ebbed  in  memory,  but  still  we  hoped  that 
tradition  and  fairness  would  win  out. 

Of  course,  there  was  always  the  ominous  silence  No  break 
occurred  in  it.  even  when  sliicere.  honorably  ambitious  men 
went  up  the  steps  of  the  White  House  w:th  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  Their  hands  cupped  behind  their  ears  inter- 
cepted no  sound  waves 

Then,  a  pa!ace  guardsman,  one  who  had  been  making  his 
home  at  the  White  House,  lift  for  Chicago.  Could  he  have  the 
answer  to  the  riddle'  Would  some  act  or  word  of  his  set  straight 
the  unique  situation? 

Would  he  utter  the  message  the  Nation  wanted  to  hear— that 
precious  American  tradition,  tradition  established  and  continued 
at  the  patriotic  sacrifice  of  great  Americans'  hopes  and  ambitions, 
would  be  adhered   to? 

Would  he  convince  us  that,  after  all.  we  were  unfair  and  need-    \ 
lessly  perturbed  over  the  hovering  apprehension  that  unholy  things 
were  going  on  behind  the  back  of  the  public?  ,      ^,       4.    i 

But  no  his  first  acts  were  to  set  up  a  telephone  line  In  direct 
communication  with  the  White  House  and  to  hang  out  a  shing.e 
Indicating  that  ho  was  In  Chicago  to  make  good  all  the  plans  and 
plots  of  the  thnd  termers. 

Still,  we  hoped  ^      ^  ,  v..      rr^,^ 

Then  came  the  momentous  statement  cf  Tuesday  night  Hope 
gasped  and  passed  cut  before  the  Kentucky  Senator  was  half 
thrcush  his  announcement. 

The  American  people  do  not  mind  being  fooled  occasionally,  and 
they  like  to  be  kidded,  but  they  resent  insult,  and  especially  insult 
to  their  Intelligence.  That's  what,  we  find,  has  happened  to  us. 
Were  expected  to  believe  that  all  this  "draft"  movement  has  boen 
the  natural  .spontaneous  demand  cf  the  people,  when,  now  through 
It  all.  wc  can  i?e  and  recognize  the  hands  that  engineered  the 
manipulation 

Today  we  are  disilhisloned;  we  are  hiirt;  our  hearts  ache  witn 
sadness  "Hie  wool  is  removed  from  our  eyes  and  they  betray  tears 
over  discovery  of  political  trickery  in  high  places. 

We  have  a  bit  of  the  reaction  of  concern,  even  fear  If  good  and 
understanding  people  such  as  those  who  make  up  the  State  and 
county  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  who  thereby  furnish  delegates  to  national  conventions,  have 
beon  misled  by  their  chieftains,  what  of  the  future  of  the  Republic? 
On  some  sides  you  can  hear  expressions  of  Jubilation  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  broken  a  tradition.  He  hasn't  broken  a  tradition, 
he's  wrecked  an  American  principle  of  vital  importance  to  the 
presenntion  of  tlie  Republic,  and  the  only  way  the  American  people 
can  recover  and  reestablish  that  principle  Is  by  the  smashing  defeat 
Of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  L.  L.  MARSHALL 

I  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31, 1940 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  item  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  expressing  the  attitude  of  Rabbi  A.  H. 
Silver  on  the  third- term  question. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Etealer  of  April  I,  1940] 

"NO    THIHD   TERM  ■    IHIGED    BY    SILVEB TRADmON    OF   ROTATION    IS    SOUND 

RABBI  SATS 

President  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  stand  for  election  for  a  third 
term  in  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  A.  H.  Sliver,  expressed  in  an  address 
before  a  capacity  audience  at  the  temple  yesterday  m.ornlng. 

•The  tradition  of  rotation  and  restricted  tenure  of  office  Is  a  sound 
one  "  Rabbi  Silver  asserted.  'With  this  salutary  tradition  we  have 
come  a  century  and  a  half  through  many  crises,  some  of  which, 
m  mv  opinion  were  graver  than  that  of  today  The  whole  genius 
of  American  political  life  is  against  the  one-man  savior  The 
philosophy  of  dictatorship  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  philosophy  of 
democracy.  The  strength  of  democracy  Is  not  Its  faith  in  the  man, 
but  m  the  people. 


"It  Is  not  a  law  but  a  tradition  there  should  be  rotation  In  the 
ofHce  of  Chief  Executive  every  4  or  8  years  In  this  ca»e  the  tradition 
or  custom  is  more  powerful  than  a  law. 

SHOtJLO    DIMONSTKATE    FAITH 

"The  real  question  over  the  third  term  for  President  RooBevelt  ti 
whether  the  times  are  so  desperate  as  to  warrant  a  break  from  tradi- 
tion, and  I.  for  one.  say  'No.' 

"At  this  time  I  think  It  Is  particularly  desirable  that  a  President 
should  demonstrate  his  faith  In  democracy  by  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing ofRce.  To  insist  on  the  reelection  of  a  President  on  the 
ground  that  he  Is  the  sole  leader  who  can  save  the  people  Is  t*« 
acknowledge  publicly  the  bankruptcy  of  democracy.  It  Is  prefer- 
able In  this  case  to  elect  an  appartntly  less  qualified  candidate  with 
the  hope  that  the  office  will  develop  his  powers.  Ju£t  as  the  re- 
fp>on«lbilltie8  of  office  developed  President  Roosevelt. 

"Renomlnaiion  of  President  Roosevelt  will  obscure  the  Issue  In 
the  forthcoming  election,  relieving  the  Republican  Party  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  showing  what  it  proposes  to  do  about  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  The  ls.sue  would  be  fought  over  the  cry  of 
•Roosevelt  the  would-be  dictator,"  and  otherwise  nothing  would  toe 
decided  by  the  election. 

PROGRESS     HAS     BEEN     MADE 

"No  matter  what  party  is  elected,  we  must  remember  that  sub- 
stantial progress  was  registered  under  President  Roosevelt  and 
that  that  progress  nuist  be  continued  if  chaos  is  to  be  averted 
Whoever  succeeds  President  Roosevelt  will  have  to  follow  him 
in  solving  our  problem*;  from  the  bottom  up.  not  the  top  down, 
in  terms  of  the  masses  and  not  of  the  classes,  and  with  primary 
concern  for  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and  the  boy  seeking  a  Job, 
rather  than  for  the  corporations. 

"No  mere  negation  of  the  New  Deal  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
present  situation.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  party  it  must  show  how 
it  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment,  the  Dust  Bowl, 
the  regions  where  the  Grapes  of  Wrath  are  stored,  wages  and  hours, 
labor  relations,  social  and  old-age  seciirity  and  Federal  relief.  It 
is  well  to  talk  about  balancing  the  Budget,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
balanced?  It  is  desirable  that  taxes  .«liould  be  reduced,  but  at 
whase  expense?  To  specific  problems,  specific  concrete  answers 
must  be  given." 

"Fifth  Column*'  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OK   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1940 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  shall 
support  every  national-defense  bill.  We  have  been  a  long 
time  realizing  that  this  Nation  is  not  adequately  prepared, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to,  within  a  few  short  days  after  this 
realization  has  dawned  on  us.  complete  legislation  which  will 
completely  meet  the  demands  cf  national  defense  as  we  see 
it  today. 

We  have  only  touched  the  surface  when  we  pass  a  bill 
authorizing  an  expansion  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps. 
If  we  do  that,  then  smugly  tell  our  folks  that  we  have  done  a 
great  job,  we  will  have  missed  the  point  a  long  way.  There  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  this  Congress  should  stay  In 

session  until  an  adequate  national -defense  program  has  been 
completed. 

Hitler  has  bragged  publicly  that  he  was  able  to  do  the 
speedy  and  devastating  job  he  has  done  in  Europe  largely  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  "fifth 
column"  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  there  are  no  subversive  activities  going  on  In  the  United 
States  today  is  one  who  refuses  to  face  the  facts.  At  the 
moment  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  only  a  force 
of  approximately  1,000  men  to  stamp  out  Communist,  Fascist, 
Nazi,  and  other  subversive  activities  in  the  United  States 
among  130.000.000  j)eople. 

I  propose  to  introduce  legislation  to  correct  this,  as  I  hold 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be  authorized 
to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  "fifth  column"  and  all  sub- 
versive activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  do  not,  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  provide  an  authori- 
zation and  funds  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  ol  one  of  the 
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greatest  men  in  his  specialized  line  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
seen-^.  Edgar  Hoover— to  combat  the  "filth  column"  move- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  time  is  here  when  we  of  this 
body  had  better  begin  to  give  a  little  concern  to  the  cankerous 
infection  within  the  vitals  of  this  Government,  which  is  being 
nurtured  and  fed  by  those  of  foreign  birth  who  advocate 
European  "isms"  as  a  substitute  for  our  form  of  government. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  smug  complacency  in  fur- 
nishing police  protection  to  Communists,  Fascists,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Bund,  as  they  in  the  public  square  and 
in  public  places  openly  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this,  the 
greatest  Government  in  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  should  begin  to  think  seriously 
about  this  thing  which  has  grown  up  in  our  Government 
and  which  is  among  us  and  which,  day  after  day,  proposes 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government. 

I  am  advised  that  we  have  many  people  on  the  Ffderal 
pay  roU  in  the  NaUon's  Capital  here  in  Washington  who 
glibly  admit  that  they  are  connected  with  either  the  Com- 
mimist.  Fascist,  or  German  B\md  parties.  If  this  be  the  case, 
surely  the  executive  heads  of  our  various  governmental 
agencies  will  have  the  intestinal  fortitude,  if  in  the  past  they 
have  been  so  lacking  in  American  patriotism  that  they  have 
failed  to  do  so  heretofore,  to  discharge  these  traitors  from 
the  Federal  pay  rolL 


/ 


Compulsory  Military  Training  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERICK  C   SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,1940 


RESOLUTION    BY    RALPH    D     COLE    POST.    NO.    3.    AMERICAN 

LEGION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Ralph  D.  Cole  Post,  No.  3.  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Pindlay.  Ohio,  opposing  the  Burke-Wadsworth  compulsory 
military  training  bill.  This  resolution  was  adopted  at  their 
last  meeting  held  July  29.  1940.  and  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
adjutant  of  that  post.  Mr.  W.  Earl  Ulrich. 

Whereas  the  Burke- Wadaworth  bUl  (compulsory  conscription)  Is 
now  pending  before  ttxe  Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  have  always  been 
willing  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  cases 
of  emergency  and  sUU  are  willing  to  serve;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  believe  In  com- 
pulsory conscription  when  an  emergency  and  the  interest  of  our 
defense  require  It  to  assure  the  best  possible  defense  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Ralph  D.  Cole  Post.  No.  3,  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Fnndlay.  Ohio,  deem  the  aforesaid  Burke- 
Wadsworth   bill   to  be   premature   and   not   now   necessary:    Now, 

therefore,  be  It  .,     „ 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  said  Ralph  D.  Cole  Post.  No.  3. 
of  the  American  Legion  oppose  the  said  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1  It  provide*  tor  the  drafting  of  400.000  men  by  October  1.  1940. 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  established  by  com- 
petenf  testimony  of  Army  and  Navy  officials  that  these  men  so 
drafted  will  not  have  adequate  camp  and  uniform  facilities,  and 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  available  at  that  date  or  soon  thereafter 
the  necessary  modern  equipment  to  train  them. 

2  It  provides  for  the  drafting  of  1.500,000  men  within  a  span 
of  18  months  from  October  of  1940.  without  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  necessary  equipment  to  train  them  or  adequate  camp  facul- 
ties to  house  them.  ^     ^     .  ^  ,j 

3  The  passage  of  this  act  would  create  war  hysteria  and  would 
divert  attenUon  from  the  all-Important  task  of  producing  the 
necessary  mechanized  equipment  of  modem  warfare,  and  Interrupt 
the  smooth  and  efficient  functioning  of  our  production  of  war 
materials  and  suppUes. 


4.  Compulsory  conscription  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  vol- 
untary enlistment  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  Inadequate,  and 
when  all  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  proper 
training  of  those  conscripted  are  available  for  their  immediate  use. 

5  The  bill  vests  too  much  authority  in  the  appclntees  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  its  administration,  regardless 
of  the  political  party  in  power  Ccmpulsory  conscription,  if 
adopted,  should  be  removed  from  politics  and  should  be  admin- 
istered by  an  independent,  nonpartisan  board  and  responsible  only 
to  Congress— the  elected  representatives  of  the  people;  and  be  it 
further  ^  . 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  given  to  the  press  and 
that  true  copies  thereof  be  sent  by  the  adjutant  of  this  post  to 
Senators  Vic  Dcnahit,  Robert  A.  Tait,  and  Congressman  Frederick 
C.  SMrrH  of  Ohio. 

Barriers  to  Plane  Production  Must  Be  Understood 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31. 1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  reprint  herewith 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  which  is  most  timely. 

[From   the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  July  31.    1940] 

BAKKIEKS  TO  PLANK   PROOnCTlON   MUST  BE  trNDERSTOOD 

Once  again  the  little  word  of  caution  lest  exuberance  outrun 
capacity  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr  Knudsen  of  the  National 
Advisory  Defense  Commission.  In  the  month  of  August  the  sched- 
\Ue  of  airplane  production  calls  for  895  completed  combat  and  large 
transport  planes,  of  which  396  will  go  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  238 
to  the  British  Government.  84  to  other  governments,  and  174 
transports  will  go  Into  commercial  use. 

Last  week  Lord  Beaverbrook.  British  minister  for  aviation  pro- 
duction broadcast  to  the  English  people  that  the  United  States 
would  approve  a  production  plan  to  supply  3.000  planes  a  month 
for  British  war  u.^^'  Secretary  Morgenthau  confirmed  this,  adding 
that  the  United  States  had  pledged  ''every  facility"  to  enable  Brit- 
ish purchase  of  3.000  planes  monthly. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  American  willingness  to  supply 
this  number,  or  any  number  of  planes  desired  by  England  Un- 
fortunately, willingness  is  not  enough  Plants  and  equipment  and 
skilled  mechantc-s  aLso  are  needed  to  build  36  000  more  planes  an- 
nually for  exFKjrt  to  Britain.  Mr  Knudsen.  assembling  these  facts, 
asserts  that  England  could  not  expect  deliveries  under  this  schedule 
of  new  production  until  late  In  1941,  or  even  in  1942 

It  is  wisest  now  that  we  neither  fool  ourselves  nor  mislead  our 
friends  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  approving  a 
productlcm  plan  and  putting  it  in  operation  Because  of  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  this  country  could  supply  immediately 
In  the  shape  of  war  materials,  we  have  Incurred  a  degree  of  ill  will 
on  the  part  of  many  French  people  who  expected  more  than  they 
received  They  hnd  been  led  to  such  expectation  by  unwarranted 
belief  that  United  States  production  could  be  geared  swiftly  to  their 
needs.  That  ill  w.U  must  not  be  duplicated  in  Britain  because  of 
confusion  between  "on  order"  and  "on  hand  "  With  all  the  good- 
will in  the  world,  the  United  States  cannot  send  3.CXX)  planes  to  Eng- 
land monthly  when  total  production  for  August  is  scheduled  at  895. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  brief  trip  through 
the  di.strict  which  I  represent  in  northern  Michigan.  I  found 
in  parts  of  that  district  many  people  who.  because  of  their 
friendship  for  and  dealings  with  Canadians,  naturally  have 

a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  important  question  of  supply- 
ing aid  to  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  Throughout  the 
entire  district  I  found  my  constituents  genuinely  concerned 
about  our  own  pitiful  state  of  unpreparedness  and  particu- 
larly our  lack  of  aircraft.  These  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve by  false  propaganda  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  tool 
the  vast  manufacturing  resources  of  this  country  for  the  im- 
mediate expansion  of  our  armament  program  and  particu- 
larly the  production  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  know  that  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out upsetting  our  normal  economy,  and  more  particularly  it 
cannot  be  done  imtil  we  cut  the  red  tape.  Let  us  stop  kidding 
the  people  and  let  us  stop  kidding  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Yesterday  your  New  Deal  leadership  forced  us  to  vote 
^5.000,000  as  the  initial  expenditure  of  a  $65,000,000  program 
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to  furnish  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  aluminum  that  has  to  go  in  these  planes.  Doubtless 
some  of  the  people  think  it  was  a  patriotic  act.  But  what 
you  do  not  make  public  is  the  engineers'  testimony  to  the 
efifcct  that  a  steam  generating  plant  of  comparable  capacity 
could  have  been  built  for  $18,000,000  within  a  year,  whereas 
your  hydro  plant  cannot  be  completed  before  the  summer  of 
1942  and  then  can  go  into  production  only  when,  as,  and  if 
there  is  a  spring  flood  in  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  ask  this  question:  What  crimes  will 
be  committed  with  the  taxpayer's  pocketlxjok  under  the  guise 
of  national  defense? 


Undesirable  or  Dangerous  Aliens — How  Shall  Con- 
gress Deal  With  Them? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 


JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  between 
three  and  four  million  aliens  now  in  the  United  States.  As- 
suming that  a  large  majority  of  our  aliens  are  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  persons  who  appreciate  America  and  contribute  to  its 
upbuilding,  yet  there  are  many  who  are  not  desirable,  either 
as  residents  or  a.s  citizens,  and  some  who  are  actually  a 
menace  and  should  be  properly  dealt  with  for  our  national 
security.  The  Congress  has,  within  certain  constitutional 
limitations,  full  and  adequate  power  to  deal  properly  with  this 
class  of  persons.  No  constitutional  amendment  is  required  to 
enable  Congress  to  meet  the  present  situation.     I  maintain 

that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  plenary  power 
to  deal  with  undesirable  aliens,  and  I  demand  that  they  be 
properly  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  national  security.  I  have 
worked  toward  this  end  in  10  or  a  dozen  instances,  but  I  have 
not  asked  for  an  unnecessary  or  undesirable  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  purpose.    What  should  be  done? 

Two  courses  of  legislative  action  have  been  begun  toward 
undesirable  aliens.  One  of  these  is  a  right  method  and  the 
other  a  wrong  method.  One  method  is  wise,  constitutional, 
and  very  likely  to  be  effective.  The  other  is  exceedingly 
unwise,  uncor^stitutional.  and  very  probably  will  be  ineffec- 
tive. The  right  method  was  begim  several  months  ago, 
before  this  World  War  started,  and  has  proceeded  slowly — 
too  slowly  perhaps — because  of  red  tape  and  the  natural 
cumbersomeness  of  governmental  action.  The  wrong  method 
grew  out  of  a  mixture  of  motives,  encouraged  by  hysteria  and 
perhaps  an  honest  rebellion  against  red  tape;  but  it  Is  a  rash 
attempt  to  short  circuit  the  process  and  attain  a  certain 
objective  no  matter  what  it  costs  America  later.  This  method 
is  like  "cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face,"  or  "burning  the 
home  to  kill  a  cockroach." 

The  right  method  defines  undesirable  aliens  so  all  may 
know,  and  provides  for  their  trial  and  deportation.  It 
violates  no  treaty  provisions  with  other  governments  regard- 
ing nationals  re.Mding  here:  it  does  no  violence  to  constitu- 
tional principles  which  our  fathers  set  up  to  safeguard  per- 
sonal rights — that  is.  the  personal  rights  of  Americans — and 
it  depends  only  upon  enforcement  to  be  effective.  On  June 
28  the  President  signed  a  bill — not  the  Bridges  bill,  for  it 
hasn  t  passed  the  Senate — but  the  Smith  bill  which  embodies 
a  right  way  of  dealing  with  undesirable  aliens.  Recently  the 
President  and  Congress  transferred  Jurisdiction  over  aliens 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
OiU"  laws  have  been  too  lax.  and  possibly  too  laxly  enforced, 
but  now  with  the  P.  B.  I.  and  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
job.  and  with  the  proper  legislation,  we  may  expect  certain 
imdesirable  aliens  deported.  This  new  method,  part  of  which 
is  already  law.  and  for  all  of  which  I  voted,  will  probably 
deport  Harry  Bridges  and  do  it  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
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The  wrong  method  was  begun  on  Harry  Bridges  by  rushing 
through  the  House  on  June  13  a  bill  of  attainder  which  or- 
dered the  Attorney  General  to  disregard  all  other  provisions 
of  law  and  to  take  Bridges  into  custody  and  deport  him 
forthwith.  That  bill  charged  no  crime,  furnished  no  hearing, 
permitted  no  trial,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  passed  by 
either  House  of  the  American  Congress.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  individual  deportation  bill  for  Bridges  will  never  be 
effective,  for  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  law,  or  to  be 
upheld  as  a  law  if  passed  as  Is  by  both  Houses.  It  ought  not 
become  law.  for  it  is  very,  very  imwise,  as  well  as  unconsti- 
tutional, because  it  sets  up  a  dangerous  precedent,  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  would  soon  be  applied  to  other  persons,  citi- 
zens as  well  as  aliens,  and  more  extreme  treatment  than 
deportation.  To  start  something  in  America  like  the  Allen- 
Van  Zandt  bill,  which  passed  the  House  June  13.  to  get  rid  of 
Harry  Bridges  would  jeopardize  us  and  our  children  for  untold 
generations  and  is  too  great  a  price  for  us  to  pay  to  get  rid  of 
Harry  Bridges,  irrespective  of  how  undesirable  he  may  be,  or 
any  person. 

Let  us  do  a  thing  the  right  way  and  not  a  wrong  way  which 
might  at  first  seem  all  right  to  some.  On  June  13  I  voted  to 
consider  the  Allen  bill  to  deport  Bridges,  hoping  to  amend  It 
and  make  it  general  in  its  terms  and  thus  constitutional. 
Let  the  country  be  safeguarded  from  Harry  Bridges  and 
Heaven  knows  how  many  others  in  the  right  way.  by  well- 
considered  legislation.  Thank  Heaven,  such  legislation  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  part  of  it  is  now  law. 
I  think  it  will  be  effective. 

ir  POLKS  ONLY  KNEW  THAT  "THINGS  ABE  NOT  ALWATS  WHAT  THET  SEEM" 

Would  you  approve  of  a  nurse  putting  a  nipple  on  a  well- 
filled  bottle  and  placing  it  in  the  crib  in  the  nursery?  Well, 
yes;  that  seems  all  right — but  certainly  not  if  that  bottle  Is 
filled  with  nitroglycerin! 


The  Third  Term— Unwarranted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER     ^ 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30, 1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  government  is  no  stronger 
than  its  leadership.  Ever  since  the  days  af  Aristotle  men 
have  been  debating  the  relative  merits  of  the  many  govern- 
mental systems  which  he  so  thoroughly  analyzed.  They  have 
discussed  the  values  of  aristocracies,  democracies,  oligarchies, 
and  tyrannies.  Some  have  accepted  the  conclusion  to  which 
Aristotle  was  driven,  that  each  form  of  government  contains 

within  itself  forces  which  will  ultimately  destroy  it.  Others 
have  insisted  that  the  philosopher  was  unjustified,  and  argu- 
ing that  for  forms  of  government  only  fools  contest.  "That 
form  of  government  is  best  which  governs  best." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  abstract  theorizing  we 
in  America  know  that  our  system  of  government  has  func- 
tioned effectively  because  men  have  learned  to  respect  and  to 
follow  the  Nation's  leadership.  The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  has  become  a  position  warranting  the  Nation's  utmost 
confidence  because  the  men  who  have  occupied  the  oflBce  have 
placed  the  Nation  above  themselves.  They  have  looked  upon 
the  White  House  as  a  solemn  trust  to  be  tended  carefully 
and  to  be  turned  over  to  their  successors  unimpaired.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  their  own  office  they  have  found 
time  to  discuss  its  implications  and  to  offer  rules  of  conduct 
to  guide  those  who  follow  them. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  any  man  felt  that  he  w£is  greater  than  the  Presidential 
chair  he  occupied.  Prom  Washington  through  Herbert 
Hoover  every  President  of  the  United  States  has  yield  :d  to 
the  tradition  established  in  the  beginning  of  our  Republic, 
preventing  every  effort  to  win  three  consecutive  terms  in  the 
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White  Houae.  ThU  precedent  If  defied  today.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  believes  that  8  year*  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  out 
bis  plan  "to  make  America  over,"  He  believes  that  an  emer- 
gency of  such  pressing  proportions  faces  this  Nation  that  it 
demands  his  personal  presence  as  supervisor  of  arrangements. 
There  Is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ambitious  plans  for  this  Nation  can 
be  achieved  in  12  years  any  more  than  they  were  achieved  in 
the  last  8.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
looks  upon  America  as  a  never-ending  problem.  Each  new 
partial  solution  suggests  a  dozen  necessary  additional  steps. 
One  program  leads  invariably  to  another,  so  that  we  shall 
never  know  when  the  task  set  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
accomplished.  It  may  take  12  years;  it  may  take  16  years; 
it  may  take  20  years.  And  if  we  are  to  continue  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  office  for  a  third  term,  there  is  no  logical  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  he  should  not  remain  in  office  indefi- 
nitely in  the  future. 

There  is  no  man  alive  who  believes  that  all  of  America's 
problems  can  be  solved  through  the  simple  device  of  continu- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt  In  office.  Our  problems  are  too  complex 
for  any  one  man.  If  we  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  believ- 
ing that  our  President  is  the  only  man  who  can  begin  to 
meet  these  problems,  we  shall  be  denying  the  lesson  of  all 
our  history.  Since  the  days  of  the  colonists,  one  new  diffi- 
culty after  another  has  been  confronted  and  solved  by  our 
people.    They  will  continue  to  be  solved  without  Mr.  Roose- 

velt's  presence. 

But  argument  against  a  third  term  presents  other  consid- 
erations. Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable. He  is  not  the  only  leader  in  our  country  capable 
of  charting  a  path  through  the  wilderness.  In  both  great 
political  parties  there  are  many  men  capable  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  genius  of  America. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  1940.  Throughout  the  world,  democracy, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  leadership,  is 
being  relentlessly  assailed.  We  in  America  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office.  We  point  to 
those  nations  which  salute  their  leaders  for  15  or  20  years 
as  illustrations  of  the  surrender  of  human  liberties.  Shall 
we  confess  in  this  hour  when  democracy  is  on  trial,  that  we 
too  are  relying  upon  one  man? 

Thomas  Jefiferson  expressed  the  view  that  our  Constitu- 
tion itself  should  limit  the  term  of  office  for  which  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  eligible.  He  believed  that  perpetual  reeligi- 
bllity  might  one  day  result  in  life  tenure,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  de- 
clared : 

I  should  unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who.  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  an  Ulustrious  predecessor,  sliould  furnlsii 
the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of  office. 

To  the  people  of  this  country  Jefferson  declared  20  years 

later: 

Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion. I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious views. 

Andrew  Jackson  might  well  have  been  able  to  break  the 
third-term  tradition.  He  refused.  When  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  sought  a  third  term,  the  Republican  Party  refused  to 
grant  him  nomination  in  1880.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sought  to  serve  beyond  the  8- year  limit,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rejected  him. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  third-term  discussion.  We 
know  full  well  that  In  dictatorship-led  countries,  the  reelec- 
tion of  our  President  for  three  terms  will  give  added  point 
to  their  argtiment  that  democratic  government  is  collapsing. 
It  is  a  sad  condition  when  a  nation  which  subscribes  to  uni- 
versal education  declares  that  only  one  man  is  able  to  do  Its 
hardest  job  over  a  period  of  12  years. 

Let  us  tell  the  world  these  things: 

First.  The  third-term  tradition  has  served  to  check  any 
tendency  toward  a  dictatorship  in  our  country.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


Second.  It  has  discouraged  the  use  of  politics  and  patron- 
age as  a  means  of  indefinite  continuation  in  office. 

Third.  It  has  given  every  American  the  feeUng  that  some 
day  he  or  his  children  may  prove  worthy  of  the  Presidency, 
since  no  man  may  monopolize  It. 

Fourth.  It  has  prevented  Presidents  from  paying  so  much 
attention  to  the  quest  for  popularity  in  the  hope  of  constant 
reelection  that  they  endanger  the  course  of  national  policy. 

In  this  Nation,  let  the  people  speak.  Let  them  decide  for 
themselves  who  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be. 
Let  there  never  come  a  day  when  the  President  becomes  so 
sacrosanct  he  perpetuates  himself  in  office  beyond  8  years  of 
steady  usefulness. 

We  need  no  third  term  in  1940. 

So  long  as  America  lives,  we  shall  never  need  it. 


Propaganda  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30, 1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  today 
being  flooded  with  a  mass  of  propaganda  in  the  papers,  over 
the  radio,  and  in  special  printed  pamphlets  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  war,  either 
with  Germany  or  Japan. 

Members  of  Congress  are  the  recipients  of  the  bulk  of  this 
propaganda,  and  within  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
some  pamphlets  issued  by  a  committee  which  calls  itself  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America,  a  deceptive  title,  for  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  war  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  These 
pamphlets  are  printed  in  glaring  red  and  black  scareheads. 
so  that  they  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  red  is  supposed  to  represent  blood  or  communi.^m. 
perhaps  both,  because  bloodshed  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
communism. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  should  Congress  investigate 
this  committee  it  will  be  found  that  the  Committee  to  EK^fend 
America  is  not  what  the  name  implies,  but  is,  instead,  a  rabid 
prointernational  and  pro-English  organization,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  stampede  this  Nation  into  war.  This  commit- 
tee is  not  concerned  with  the  safety  of  America.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  people,  for  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  such  interest  at  heart  they  would  not 
try  to  promote  a  war  that  could  only  end  in  disaster  to  us.  as 
well  as  to  the  nations  now  engaged  in  combat. 

The  contents  of  these  pamphlets  are  an  insult  to  Congress 
and  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  defeating  conscription  and  the 
attempt  to  call  the  National  Guard  into  active  service.  There 
is  no  need  for  conscription  nor  for  calling  out  the  National 
Guard,  and  there  is  no  need  to  augment  the  already  immense 
appropriations,  for  the  money  cannot  be  expended  in  a  useful 
and  sensible  manner.  Members  of  Congress  should  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  prepare  to  take  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  leaving  its  administration  in  the  hands  of 
alien-minded  crackpots.  Members  of  Congress  must  realize 
that  we  are  heading  into  a  revolution  at  home,  under  the 
excuse  of  which  the  Executive  will  attempt  to  establish  him- 
self in  power,  as  have  the  dictators  of  South  American  repub- 
lics, namely,  by  military  force.  War  would  give  him  the  power 
to  establish  a  dictatorship,  but  our  people  are  not  disposed  to 
engage  in  war  for  Roosevelt  or  anyone  else. 

The  next  step  is  internal  strife,  promoted  as  it  was  in 
Russia  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Should  such  revolution  take 
place  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communists  who  are  now 
well  placed  in  all  Federal  departments,  the  President  will  use 
it  for  an  excuse  to  call  upon  Congress  to  declare  a  greater 
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emergency.  That  would  be  to  esUblisb  a  one-man  control, 
for  who  else  will  be  the  dictator  except  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy?  This,  however,  will  not  sohre  the  problem,  because 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Army  and  Navy  will  not  go 
along  with  such  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  not  go  along  with  such  plan,  because  the  ofiBcers 
in  both  services  have  obligated  themselves  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
not  the  delusionary  ideas  held  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
intemationalistlc  advisers. 

The  two  pamphlets  which  I  have  obtained  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  are  vivid  examples  of  false,  subsidized 
propaganda,  to  confuse  the  people  and  lead  our  Nation  into 
war.  This  propaganda  is  issued  by  people  who  are  alien- 
minded  and  dupes  of  foreign  governments;  and  I  am  even 
willing  to  believe  that  it  is  written  by  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti- 
Nazi  League,  of  New  York,  a  league  which  has  preached 
hatred,  enmity  and  boycott  since  1933,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized by  the  late  Samuel  Untermyer. 

PRIMER  or   AMKUCAN  OETENSK 

CoMMrnrnE  To  Detend   America. 

45  Deixmshirc  St.,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Keep  this  copy  moving.     Pass  It  along.     Don't  destroy  it.     Addi- 
tional  copies  $2  50   per   hundred   obtainable   at   committee    head- 
quarters.    Contributions — any   amount    will   help   to   carry   on    this 
work.     Make  checks  payable  to  Allan  Porbea.  treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Is  a  primer  of  American  defense,  we  are 
already  considered  a  British  colony  by  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America,  and  the  dream  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  already  come  to  pass.  I  am.  however,  of  the 
opinion  that  Americans  with  our  country's  interest  at  heart 
will  think  otherwise. 

The  first  thing  an  Invader  must  have  Is  bases  from  which  to 
operate.  Are  there  any  such  bases  available  to  the  Nazis  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic? 

There  are  no  bases  available  for  any  foreign  power  on  this 
Side  of  the  Atlantic,  If  such  bases  have  been  relinquished  by 
their  present  owners.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the  Interest  of  our 
own  defense  to  occupy  the  present  French  and  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  the  Caribbean  and  north  from  the  Guianas. 

Yes.  Now  that  Germany  controls  the  French  Qovemment.  she 
also  may  control  the  French  Islands  of  St.  Martin.  Martinique,  and 
Guadaloupe,  •  •  •  within  6  hours'  flight  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  •  •  •  and  the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  •  •  •  an  ideal 
submarine  base.     •      •      •     but — 

This  question  has  already  been  answered,  yet  to  emphasize 
my  statement,  let  me  say  that  we  should  occupy  these  islands. 
Including  French  Guiana  and  Devils  Island,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate North  America  and  provide  for  its  security — 
Is  Germany  In  a  position  to  make  use  of  these  bases  so  close  to 
us?    No;  because     •     •     •. 

The  answer  given  by  the  committee  to  this  question  Is 
partly  correct,  for  Germany  is  in  no  position  to  take  possession 
or  occupy  any  islands  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Guianas.  It 
is  also  the  very  best  reason  why  we  should  establish  bases  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  Island  of  Guam,  so  that  we  will 
not  find  ourselves  In  the  same  position  in  which  Germany  is 
today,  namely,  without  bases  for  naval  and  commercial  oper- 
ations. 

Germany  does  not  control  the  sea.  •  •  •  She  has  no  lines  of 
communication  to  these  western  bases.  Why  doesn't  Germany 
control  the  sea?     Because  of     •     •     •. 

Neither  Germany,  Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  power  has 
Inherent  right  to  control  the  ocean  trade  routes.  Such  routes 
shoiild.  instead,  be  open  to  all  nations,  and  will.  If  left  open, 
provide  a  more  friendly  feeling  and  equiUble  Justice  to  all. 
The  German  Navy  has  been  Insignificant,  because  her  Inter- 
ests have  been  directed  In  estoUlshing  commercial  relation- 
ship with  foreign  nations,  instead  of  naval  domination  and 
commercial  dicutorshlp.  as  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  BrltUh  Fleet.  As  long  ss  the  British  Fleet  defends  the 
Atlantic  •  •  •  we  are  in  no  Immediate  danger.  Why  doesn't 
our  neet  control  the  AtUuitlc?    Because     •     •     •. 

The  conclusions  drawn  In  this  statement  are  erroneous, 
because  Russia  and  Germany  have  never  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  fleet,  as  they  lack  port  facilities  for  naval  operations. 


Both  countries  have  been  successfully  blockaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  which  in  Itself  Is  unjust  and  responslUe  for  European 
ill  feeling  toward  England.  Great  Britain  has  never  been  of 
any  aid  to  the  United  States. 

The  British  Navy  bximed  our  undefended  shore  towns  In  1T75-88, 
1813-14.  tacitly  assisted  the  rebeUlon  against  the  tJnlted  SUtes. 
1860-64  gave  Napoleon  III  the  green  light  to  trans(>ort  a  large 
French  army  and  his  puppet  Maximilian  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Mexico.  Britain  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  turn  the  self- 
governing  community  of  British  Honduras  into  an  empire  colony, 
threatened  Venezuela  In  1887  and  again  In  189&-M.  Can  we  be 
any  more  sure  about  England  than  England  was  about  France. 
PollUclans  and  admirals  are  being  arrested  In  England,  too.  Upton 
Close  in  Common  Sense  for  Americans,  Living  Age,  August  1940. 
(Sargent  bulletin,  July  29.  1940.) 

Our  fleet  is  not  large  enough  to  defend  us  In  both  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.     What  can  we  do  about  this?     We  must — 

This  statement  is  correct  for  our  fleet  is  not  large  enough 
to  defend  us  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  because  we  have  only 
one  fleet  built  and  maintained.  We  are  now  consigned  to 
build  two  fleets,  a  policy  which  I  venture  to  predict  will  be 
sabotaged  by  our  politicians.  The  answer,  however,  is  not 
what  this  committee  would  have  us  believe,  but  Is  to  provide 
for  our  own  defenses  so  we  will  not  have  to  depend  on  England 
or  any  other  foreign  power — 

help  the  Allied  fleets  so  that  tliey  will  continue  to  defend  the 
Atlantic,  at  least  until  we  are  ready  to  defend  ourselves.  If  the 
British  Fleet  goes  under.  Germany  will  also  get  the  British  naval 
bases,  which  are  still  nearer  our  shores.  Then  we  would  be  even 
more  dangerously  threatened.    What  can  we  do? 

To  help  the  British — not  the  Allies — so  that  they  can  "con- 
tinue to  defend  the  Atlantic"  simply  means  to  make  a  vassal 
state  of  us  and  place  our  Navy  In  a  subservient  position  to 
the  British  Fleet.  In  other  words,  we  leave  ourselves  hanging 
on  the  coattails  of  John  Bull. 

Why  not  build  a  navy  of  our  own,  a  navy  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  protect  our  colonies  and  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  lines?  If  the  British  Navy  goes  under,  our  Navy  will 
then  be  large  enough  to  occupy  and  take  possession  of  all 
British-owned  islands  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  cannot  be  done  if  we  maintain,  as  the  committee 
does,  that  the  British  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 

Help  England  to  defend  us.  Help  with  the  guns,  planes,  shells, 
and  the  things  that  she  must  have  to  continue  the  fight.  That 
we  will  do  this  Is  Hitler's  one  great  fear.    And  what  can  you  do? 

This  question,  "What  can  you  do?  Help  England  to  defend 
us ! "  Is  just  about  the  most  hopeless  statement  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  defeatism  in  its  most  tragic  aspect.  Here  is  what  we  can 
do.  We  can  fortify  our  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  Including 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Midway  group.  We  can 
build  another  canal  to  Nicaragua,  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes  alone  in  wartime.  We  can  build  another  navy  over 
a  period  of  a  few  years,  instead  of  rushing  into  construction 
pell-mell,  as  we  are  doing  now.  After  this  Navy  is  laimched, 
it  should  be  maintained  by  adding  new  ships  yearly,  so  that 
its  efficiency  is  always  A-1.  Our  great  trouble  in  the  past 
has  been  that  we  have  played  politics  instead  of  looking  after 
our  national  defenses  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  people. 
What  we  need  are  more  pro-Americans  and  less  pro-English 
and  pro-internationalists.  What  we  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  a  party  composed  of  soimd  and  sensible  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  the  coimtry's  interest  at  heart,  Instead  of 
political  parties  and  political  patronage. 

I  am  not  worried  about  Hitler,  whether  he  loves  us  or 
whether  he  fears  us.  Hitler  Is  only  one  man.  and  as  one  man 
he  can  live  no  longer  than  the  rest  of  us.  Time  will,  t»3ere- 
fore,  take  care  of  him,  as  It  will  others  here  who  are  less 
patriotic  to  the  United  States  than  he  Is  to  his  own  country. 

Suggested  message  to  your  Congressman:  -It  Is  vital  that  w« 
realize  that  the  Allies  are  our  first  line  of  defense.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  you  do  everything  you  can  to  speed  up  production  and 
delivery  of  all  needed  supplies  to  the  AUles  "     Do  it  now! 

This  effrontery;  this  message  which  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  suggests  sending  to  Members  of  Congress,  is 
in  itself  the  very  best  reason  why  we  should  vote  against  con- 
scription and  the  drafting  of  the  National  Guard. 

Any  group,  no  matter  what  they  may  call  themselves,  which 
takes  the  responsibility  that  this  committee  has  taken  In 
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advising  people  to  send  this  message  to  Congress,  Is  not  only 
un-American  but  it  does  not  have  the  country's  interest  at 
heart — and  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that.  This  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  one  thing  alone,  and  that  is  to  involve 
the  United  States  in  war.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  com- 
mittee enlist  its  members,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  across 
to  England  and  fight  for  the  nation  they  prefer  to  that  of  our 
Republic. 

Write  or  wire  yovur  Congressman  •  •  •  right  now  that  we 
must  speed  up  our  production  of  planes  and  munitions,  and  must 
send  help  immediately  to  our  first  line  of  defense. 

It  wa«  too  late  for  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Denmark, 
Norway,.  Finland.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France.  Are  we  going  to 
be  too  tragically  late? 

I  have  always  maintained  that  we  can  serve  Central  Europe 
best  by  leaving  them  alone.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  the 
best  evidence  that  this  statement  is  correct.  Eiu-opean 
nations  have  always  settled  their  boundaries  and  will  in  the 
future  without  our  help.  The  deplorable  part  of  the  inva- 
sions referred  to  is  that  had  we  come  out  in  1933  or  in  1939 
and  said  that  we  would  be  strictly  neutral;  that  we  would  give 
no  aid  to  any  belligerent,  no  doubt  peace  would  have  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  today.  It  is  our  meddling  and  fooling  with 
a  situation  that  we  know  little  about,  that  is  in  a  sense 
responsible  for  the  present  war  in  Europe.  So  I  say  again, 
let  us  set  our  own  house  in  order  and  allow  foreign  nations 
to  do  the  same. 

Call  the  roll.  Austria,  gone.  Czechoslovakia,  gone.  Danzig,  gone. 
Poland,  gone.  Norway,  gone.  Denmark,  gone.  Holland,  gone.  Bel- 
glum,  gone.    Luxemburg,  gone.    France,  gone. 

Who  Is  left  to  face  a  Germany  which  rides  roughshod  over  Europe? 
Britain! 

Can  Britain  carry  on?     Yes!     She  can  If  we  do  our  part. 

This  we  must  do.  Britain  Is  fighting  our  battle.  The  British  Navy 
Is  protecting  us.  For  more  than  a  century.  It  has  been  our  first 
line  of  defense.  We  and  other  American  countries  are  safe  from 
attack  as  long  as  the  British  Fleet  stands  between  us  and  Hitler 

•  •      •     and  no  longer. 

Tanks,  planes,  artlUery,  machine  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  food 

•  •  •  these  Brltalns  must  have.  We  must  supply  tliem.  Must! 
In  enormous  quanUtles.  Without  delay.  If  we  fall,  another  name 
win  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  which  were  once  free  but  are 
so  no  longer.     It  will  read: 

The  United  States,  gone. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  is  not  fighting  our 
battles,  but  instead  is  fighting  her  own — which  is  only  just 
and  proper,  as  it  is  the  first  time  she  has  had  no  help  to 
defend  the  British  Empire.  Let  it  be  furthermore  understood 
that  our  first  line  of  defense  is  not  the  British  Navy,  but  it  is 
instead  the  United  States  Navy,  which  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  British  Fleet.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be 
when  we  get  through  with  it.  There  will  be  no  "Britannia 
rules  the  waves"  any  more,  because  we  are  going  to  rule  a 
few  of  these  waves  from  now  on.  Some  day  the  American 
people  will  discover  the  real  truth  and  we  will  then  return 
again  and  unite  upon  those  sound  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  as  It  was  in  its  original  form  when  given  to  us 
by  the  founders  of  this  country.  When  we  discover  ourselves, 
we  will  then  develop  a  part  of  that  spirit  of  '76,  that  started 
the  boys  marching  for  freedom. 

We  have  sent  ships,  planes,  and  all  war  equipment  that  we 
manufacture  to  England,  even  to  the  point  where  we  have 
little  left  for  our  own  protection.  We  can  send  nothing  more 
except  men.  and  that  we  shall  not  do,  as  we  realize  it  would 
be  in  a  hopeless  and  lost  cause.  If  England  is  not  safe  for  her 
noble  lords  and  dukes;  if  she  is  not  safe  for  the  titled  and  the 
wealthy;  if  she  is  not  safe  for  the  internationalists  and  for 
those  who  control  the  British  Government,  she  is  not  safe 
for  anyone  of  us.  If  this  crowd  of  refugees  who  have  come 
here  for  protection,  are  unwilling  to  defend  their  own  empire, 
it  certainly  would  be  a  stupid  blunder  for  us  to  send  our  men 
to  drown  in  the  Atlantic  or  to  be  killed  on  the  battlefields  of 
England. 

England  could  have  settled  this  war  by  disgorging  some  of 
the  colonies  that  she  has  unjustly  held  since  the  World  War, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  she  should  have  restored  such  colonies 


in  the  interest  of  her  own  people  and  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire. 

I  have  incorporated  copies  of  this  propaganda  for  war  in  the 
Congressional  Record  because  I  want  the  people  to  know  the 
pressure  which  is  used  to  involve  this  Nation  in  war.  I  want 
them  to  know  that  they  should  pay  no  attention  to  any 
propaganda  issued,  no  matter  what  the  statements  may  be; 
for  they  are  issued  by  a  people  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
United  States  except  for  favors  they  can  receive.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  allow  England  to  fight  this  war  alone;  for  in 
this  experience  she  will  think  twice  before  she  declares  war 
again. 

Provocation — Then  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  article  by  John  T.  Flynn,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  30,  1940.  It 
depicts  the  provocative  war  course  this  Nation  is  following. 
Will  the  American  people  wake  up  some  day  and  find  Roose- 
velt's course  of  action  has  led  to  war? 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T    Flynn) 

New  York.  July  30. — It  Is  not  possible  to  read  the  dally  papers 
this  last  week  without  feeling  alarmed  at  the  swiftness  with  which 
we  are  t)eing  hustled  Into  w  »r  For  Instance,  military  men  tell 
Congress  that  we  must  have  AOO.OOO  men  In  the  Army  by  October 
1.  and  add  omniously  that  "maybe"  we  canr.ot  wait  that  long. 

Another  commentator  tells  us  that  maybe  days  will  count  soon." 
What  do  they  mean?  The  first  of  October  Is  only  2  months  off. 
What  is  brewing  that  may  cause  us  to  need  that  new  army  Ijefore 
that  date? 

Then  we  read  that  England  has  blockaded  the  Spanish  coast, 
and  a  statement  from  the  British  Government  that  "the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  promptly  end  shipments  to  Spain  '  The  same 
paper,  In  a  Washington  dispatch,  tells  us  that  the  President  has 
embargoed  shipments  of  oil,  etc.,  to  Spain  and  cut  off  American 
shipping  thither. 

Are  the  Britlsn  and  American  Governments  In  consultation  in 
the  shaping  of  war  moves  against  Germany?  How  far  does  that 
put  us  away  from  war? 

And  then  the  American  nations  are  actually  considering  an  ar- 
rangement to  seize  Latin  American  territories  that  belong  to  Eng- 
land or  France  to  prevent  them  falling  into  German  hands.  This 
Is  well  enough,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment considers  that  Martinique,  which  belongs  to  Prance,  has 
actually  changed  hands  because  Germany  dominates  France,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  seize  Martinique  now. 

If  we  do.  France  will  protest.  She  will  certainly  say  it  Is  an  act 
of  war  by  the  United  States  and  other  American  governments  If 
this  is  carried  out,  we  will  have  actually  committed  an  act  of  open 
war,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  at  war.     And  that  any  day. 

Certainly  cur  Government  is  leaving  no  stcne  unturned  to  trans- 
late events  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day  Into  excuses  for  provocative 
action  against  Germany. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  refrain  from  doing  these 
things  because  of  fear  of  Germany's  disapproval.  This  is  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  stating  the  case  The  more  truthful  way  is  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  go  on  committing  hostile  acts  against  any 
power  and  expect  that  that  power  will  not  recognize  them  as  such 
and  act  accordingly. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  afraid  of  Germany's  dis- 
pleasure. It  Is  a  question  of  whether  we  want  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany — to  get  Into  this  war  The  American  people  certainly  do 
not  want  to  get  in  But  assuredly  some  fatal  power,  some  force 
which  we  do  not  see  in  daily  action  and  cannot  trace.  Is  leading  us 
In  that  direction. 

This  win  go  on — one  provocation  after  another — untif  one  day  we 
will  wake  up  with  a  difficult  Incident  on  our  hands.  Then  all  the 
engines  of  propaganda  will  go  Into  action  to  inflame  the  American 
people  more  than  they  are  already  inflamed.  We  are  treading  on 
ttun  Ice. 
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Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31. 1940 


POEM  BY  PLINY  A    WILEY.  OP  WICHITA,  KANS. 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  timely  and  beauti- 
ful poem  composed  by  Mr.  Pliny  A.  Wiley,  of  Wichita.  Kans.. 
who  feels  that  in  these  dark  days  it  may  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  have  grave  doubts  and  fears  about  the  future. 
The  poem  follows: 

OPI*URIUMll  ff 

Tbey  wrongly  speak  who  say  I  am  ix>  more 

And  that  the  future  8  gatea  are  kicked  and  sealed. 

Tomorrow'B  siun  will  rlae  tu-lght  shining  as  before. 
My  pathway  then  wlU  dearty  be  rcTealed. 

There  will  be  work  for  willing  hands  to  do; 

Good  seed  to  sow  and  golden  grain  to  reap. 
I  shall  rejoice  the  world's  advance  to  view. 

All  mankind's  gains  I  shall  most  surely  keep. 

Rof>efl  will  bloom  with  fragranee  rich  and  rare. 

Orchard  and  field  and  countiyslde 
In  various  language  will  declare 

That  Industry  and  bounty  here  abide. 

There  will  be  sick  and  sorrowing  ones,  I  know. 

But  love  will  haste  with  healing  to  their  side. 
Within  Earth's  Eden  thistles  rank  will  grow. 

Battle  and  conflict  will  this  wortd  betide. 

But  God  is  ruler  of  the  nations  yet. 

His  purpose  in  the  ages  to  fulfill. 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  Olivet 

WlU  guide  men  on  to  greater  glories  sUll. 

We  welcome  you.  brave  comrades  In  your  youth. 

The  sword  of  justice  and  of  human  rlpht 
Win  nobly  serve  you  in  yo\ir  quest  of  truth. 

Tou  shall  possess  eternal  hills  of  light. 

— Pliny  A.  Wiley. 


Patriotism  and  8  Percent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1940 


FABLE  BY  O.  HORACE  FEATHERS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  fable  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  While  we  are  trying  to  fasten  the  methods  of 
Hitler  by  way  of  regimentation  of  oar  male  population  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  64  on  our  Nation  we  should  pause  to  reflect. 
The  fable  follows: 

PATWOTISM   AND  8  PFHCKNT — A  PHABLE  INPHKTED  WTTH  PHACT 

(By  O.  Horace  Feathers) 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  great  nation,  which  was  called 
Democracy,  and  in  which  everybody  and  hia  'oncle  had  an  equal 
voice,  although  some  grew  voice  aod  voice. 

In  democracy  there  were  two  kinds  of  citizens,  the  gazalxw.  who 
owned  all  the  private  property,  and  the  galoots,  who  did  all  the 
work.  This  arrangement  was  called  private  capitalism,  In  which 
ererybodv  Invested  his  all  The  gazabos  Invested  their  money,  and 
the  galoots  invested  their  skill.  The  gazatxjs  drew  a  dividend  of 
•8  for  each  dollar  Invested,  and  the  galoots  drew  $8  for  each  week 
they  worked      This  racket  waa  known  as  8  percent. 


And  It  came  to  pass,  that  a  warUke  neighbor  threatened  to  In- 
vade democracv.  and  a  great  army  was  needed  pronto.  If  not  aoooer. 
So,  the  gazab(^  arranged  aU  the  great  factories  to  make  war  canoes 
and  spears  Instead  of  fire  chariots  and  private  yachts.  Tbls  action 
was  prompted  by  a  great  surge  of  patriotism. 

Then  8p>ake  the  head  man  of  democracy,  saying:  "Mah  tranda, 
we  are  sore  beset  by  a  nasty  outfit  Sverybody  must  help  to  save 
his  country.  All  the  galoots  will  lie  conscripted  Into  tlie  army  and 
to  man  the  war  canoes,  while  all  the  gasabos  will  please  fix  it  up 
so  the  galoots  will  have  plenty  to  fight  with,  while  the  gasaboa 
will  have  plenty  to  fight  for,  which  will  make  it  a  fifty-fifty  propo- 
sition." 

Then  It  come  to  pass  that  the  gaaabos  went  out  on  a  sit-down 
strike,  saying.  "We  are  not  Interested.  Eight  percent  Is  not  enougli 
to  hire  otir  patriotism,  and  the  limit  must  be  taken  off  our  profits. 
Otherwise,  roll  your  own  war  canoes  and  spears." 

But  one  of  the  galoots  had.  through  some  strange  miscarriage  of 
jtisttoe.  been  equipped  with  a  brain  when  be  was  buUt.  and  he  sat 
down  and  thought  it  over.  Then  be  called  a  war  council  of  all  th« 
galoots  in  Democracy,  and  said  unto  them:  "See,  birds  have  nesta, 
and  foxes  have  holes.  t>ut  we  have  not  where  to  lay  our  heads. 
Since  these  slick  foxes  and  birds  of  prey  own  this  country,  why  not 
let  them  fight  to  protect  it?" 

And.  being  democracy,  it  was  easy  to  get  Jtistloe.  and  a  law  was 
pas8(>d  requiring  one  day's  service  In  the  war  canoes  for  each  IIOO 
of  ttie  country  tbat  each  gazabo  and  galoot  ov^-ned.  But.  since 
none  of  the  gazabos  could  exp>ect  to  live  long  enough  to  perve  their 
time,  they  agreed  to  be  conscripted  along  with  their  private  prop- 
erty, and  fight  on  equal  terms  with  the  galoots.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  nasty  outfit  was  dam  well  licked. — The  end. 


Hours-of-Labor  Ceiling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1. 1940 


LETTER  AND  DISCUSSION  BY  COL   PHILIP  B   FLEMING,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OP  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  on  July  11.  1940, 
Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  question 
Tthether  in  the  light  of  a  national-defense  emergency.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  ceiling  for  hours  of  labor  and  on 
July  12.  1940,  Colonel  Fleming  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Osgood 
Nichols  of  the  Information  Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  a  Nation-wide  hook-up 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  on  this  subject. 
Because  of  the  imiversal  interest  and  because  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  letter  to  the  President  and  In  the 
broadcast,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter  and 
discussion  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  discussion  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COLONEL    PLEMINC'S     LJLi'lEK    TO    THZ    PKESIOCNT    ON    TKK    CBLINO    FOB 
HOURS    AND    THE    NATIONAL    EMEKCXIVCT 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  President  this  momlnf 
(Friday,  July  12,  1940)  at  his  press  conference: 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Laboh. 

Wage  and  Houb  Division, 
Washtngton,  July  11,  1940. 
The   President, 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  President:  The  question  whether  In  the  light  of  the  na- 
tional-defense emergency  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  ceUlng 
for  hours,  above  which  time  and  one-half  must  be  paid,  has  given 
me  much  concern. 

A.s  a  soldier,  the  Nation's  defense  Is  my  primary  Interest.  My 
assignment  to  the  administration  of  a  labor  law  lias  In  no  way 
lessened  that  Interest. 

Were  there  any  cefense  need  in  certain  Industries  for  abroga- 
tion of  the  time  and  one-half  rule,  nothing  could  keep  me  from 
so  reporting.  In  my  contacts  with  Industry  no  such  need  has  yet 
been  demonstrated  to  me. 

Two  documents  from  the  last  war  should  be  called  to  publlo 
attention : 

One  Is  the  wartime  report  of  the  British  Munitions  Commission. 
T%e  report  stated  that  from  experiments  spread  over  thirteen  and 
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«  balf  monnis.  a  reduction  of  working  hours  of  munitions  workers 
was  associated  with  an  Increase  of  prcxluctlon.     For  example.  In    | 
one  factory  hours  of  work  were  changed,  fljst  from  a  66-hour  week    , 
to  a   55-hour  week,   and  then   to  a  45»/i-hour  week.     Considering    | 
the  weekly  output  of  the  66-hour  week  as  100.  It  was  found  that 
the  55-hour  week  yielded  a  relative  output  of  111.    The  45 4 -hour 
week  yielded  a  relative  output  of  109.    Thus  the  45*3 -hour  week 
yielded  more  In  products  than  the  66-hour  week  and  practically  as 
much  as  the  55-hour  week.     The  same  results  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  13-month  period  In  various  other  munitions  factories. 

The  other  document  la  General  Order  No.  13.  Issued  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.  United  States  Army,  on  November  15,  1917—7  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war— when  the  United  States  was  at  the    . 
height  of  Its  pnxmrement  effort.     The  order  stated:  I 

"In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  prompt  Increase  In  the 
volume  of  production  of  practicaUy  every  article  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  vlgUance  Is  demanded  of  all  those  In  any  way 
associated  with  Industry  lest  the  safeguards  with  which  the  people 
of  thl«  country  have  sought  to  protect  labor  shoxild  be  unwisely 
and  unnecessarily  broken  down.  It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that  for 
the  most  part  these  safeguards  are  the  mechanisms  of  efBciency. 
Industrial  history  proves  that  reasonable  hovirs,  fair  working  con- 
ditions and  a  proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  production. 
During  the  war  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  conserve  in  every 
way  possible  all  of  our  achievements  In  the  way  of  social  betterment. 
But  the  pressing  argument  for  malntainmg  Industrial  safeguards  In 
the  present  emergency  Is  that  they  actuaUy  contribute  to  efficiency. 
To  waive  them  would  be  a  shortsighted  policy,  leading  gradually 
but  Inevitably  toward  lowered  production." 

These  documents  were  drafted  almost  a  generation  ago.  The 
prcduction-line  techniques  of  Industry  have  been  greatly  developed 
since  then  Today  maximum  production  caUs  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine.  Maximum  efficiency  of  the  machine  is 
usually  obtained  by  using  relays  of  workers  In  shifts  short  enough 
to  make  constantly  Intense  effort  possible. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  called  to  the  public  s  attention  that 
the  French  40-hour  week  In  effect  from  1936  to  1938  had  little  re- 
semblance to  our  ■•celling  for  hours."  The  French  40-hour  week 
generally  was  a  rigid  limitation.  ^  ^     .     ,  ,   i  , 

Germany  was  on  an  8-hour-day,  48-hour-week  basis  from  July 
26  1934  to  January  1,  1939.  A  survey  entitled  "Labor  Policy  in 
Germany"  appearing  In  the  June  1940  Issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  reports  that  a  10-hour  day,  60-hour  week  began  In  ncn- 
defense  industries  after  January  1.  1939.  due  to  a  labor  shortage. 
In  the  more  vital  Industries,  hours  up  to  16  per  day  might  be 
permitted  by  the  factory  inspector.  But  this  lengthening  of  work- 
InK  hours  was  not  successful.  The  article  states:  "Production  be- 
gan tu  fall  off  rapidly,  accompanied  by  such  an  alarming  increase 
of  industrial  accidents  and  stoppages  as  to  attract  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  authorities.  •  •  •  The  Government 
applif^d  the  strictest  measvires  against  suspected  saboteurs  but  also 
began  to  lighten  somewhat  the  hard  labor  conditions  • 

Any  complaints  from  the  key  defense  Industries  that  th-  pay- 
ment of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  is  making  difficult  their  op- 
eration wlU  be  promptly  brought  to  your  attention.  To  date  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  received  but  three  such  complaints. 
all  from  small  establishments. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  B.  Fleming, 

Administrator. 

RADIO  BROADCAST  DELrVWJED  BT  COL.  PHILn»  B.  FLEMING,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WAGE  AND  HOUa  DIVISION.  rNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAEOa. 
OVER   THE    NATIONAL   BROADCASTING   CO.,    FRIDAT,    JIU-T    12,    1940 

Announces.  At  this  time  all  the  energies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  of  many  private  Individuals  and  Industries,  are 
being  bent  toward  national  defense.  Here  In  Washington  at  the 
moment  lltUe  else  Is  being  talked  about.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated unprecedented  funds  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Tonight  we 
have  invited  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming.  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  discuss  the 
bearing  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  on  this  matter  of  national 
defense  The  talk  will  be  handled  in  the  form  of  an  interview. 
Mr  Osgood  Nichols,  of  the  Information  branch  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  will  ask  the  colonel  to  answer  the  questions  con- 
cerning this  Important  matter  which  he  believes  are  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  today.     Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr  Nichols.  First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  Colonel  Flem- 
ing, whether  you  think  the  wage  and  hour  law  can  be  retained. 
In  view  of  the  need  for  increeised  production. 

Colonel  Fleming.  It  Is  not  only  possible  to  keep  the  wage  and 
hour  law,  but  Imperative  that  we  keep  it. 

Mr  Nichols.  I  don't  quite  follow  you  there.  Colonel.  Doesn't 
the  wage  and  hour  law  limit  the  workweek  to  42  hours,  and. 
after  October  24.  to  40  hours?  If  we  dont  permit  people  to  work 
more  than  40  hours  a  week,  how  are  we  going  to  produce  tanks, 
guns,  airplanes,  and  warships  quickly  enough? 

Colonel  Plemino.  Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  that  there  are 
■till  between  eight  and  ten  million  people  out  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  Dent  you  think  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
longer  hours  after  Industry  has  absorbed  these  people? 

Mr  Nichols.  Yes;  but  there  was  unemployment  In  France,  too. 
Tet  France  enacted  a  40-hour  week  law.  The  result  was  that  the 
country's  Lndtistrlea  could  not  produce  the  war  equipment  needed 
and  France  was  left  tinprepared. 

Colonel  Plkming.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  as  you  seem  to  be 
that  France  was  xxnprepared  from  the  material  standpoint.    There 


doubtless  was  a  deficiency  of  such  thin^  as  tanks  and  alrplanef, 
but  that  rather  indicates  a  mistake  in  Judgment  rather  than  any 
shortage  of  productive  capacity  France  had  prepared  to  fight  a 
defensive  war  behind  the  Maglnot  line,  not  a  "blitzkrieg  ■  In  the 
open  And  we  now  know  that  the  difficulty  may  have  been  political, 
patriotic,  and  psychological  unpreparedness  and  not  economic 
unpreparcdness. 

Mr  Nichols.  Still,  some  newspaper  columnists  and  political 
wTiters  have  been  saying  that  the  40-hour  workweek  was  dis- 
astrous for  France. 

Colonel  Fleming.  I  also  have  read  those  columnists  and  political 
writers.  And  it  strikes  me  as  rather  significant  that  mcst  of  the 
hue  and  cry  about  the  need  for  lengthening  the  workweek  comes 
from  these  armchair  generals  and  not  from  actual  employers  In 
the  primary  defense  industries 

Mr  Nichols  In  other  words,  you  think  the  armchair  g?nerals 
don't  know  what  thev  are  talking  about? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Id  prefer  to  say  that  mcst  of  them  have  drawn 
conclusions  that  are  much  too  general  from  too  little  evidence. 
How  many  of  them  have  pointed  out  the  differences  between  the 
French  40-hour  law  and  our  wage  and  hour  law?  It  would  seem 
that  If  they  were  aware  of  the  difference  they  would  be  honest 
enough  to  state  It. 

Mr  Nichols  There  Is  a  difference,  then.  Colonel? 
Co'onel  Fleming  A  vast  difference.  Take  the  wage  and  hour 
law  first.  What  does  it  do?  It  says  that  all  employers  subject  to 
the  law  shall  pay  their  workers  at  least  a  minimum  wage,  which  for 
most  industry  is  now  30  cents  an  hour.  The  law  al.so  sets  a  maxi- 
mum workweek  cf  42  hours  But  the  workweek  Isn't  limited  to  42 
hours.  Employees  can  work  any  number  of  hours,  provided  they 
are  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  If  an  employer  is  producing 
goods  directly  for  the  Government's  account — and  this  includes, 
among  other  things,  funs.  airplanes,  and  battleships— he  comes 
under  the  Walsh-Healcy  Act. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Doesn't  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  call  for  an  8-hour 
day? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Yes;  It  sets  up  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40-hotir 
week.  But  here,  again.  Just  as  in  the  wage  and  hour  law,  there 
is  plenty  cf  flexibility 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  mean  that  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  permits  over- 
time to  be  worked? 

Mr  Fleming  EStactly  Any  amount  of  overtime  can  be  worked 
as  long  a.s  the  employer  pays  time  and  a  half.  Under  either  the 
wage  and  hour  law  or  the  Walsh-Healcy  Act  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  60-  or  70-hour  week,  as  long  as  the  employer  pays  extra 
for  overtime. 

Mr  Nichols  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  our  laws  differed  from 
the  French     What  i.s  the  difference? 

Colonel  FiEMTNC.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  laws  '.a 
that  the  French  law  did  not  provide  much  flexibility.  When  the 
Blum  Popular  Front  Government  came  into  power  in  France  in 
1936,  it  ri'duced  the  workweek  from  around  48  hours  to  40.  This 
was  a  hard  and  fast  limitation  for  most  Industry.  Overtime  could 
be  worked  only  under  exceptional  circumstances.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  the  wage  and  hour  law  contains  no  such  strict 
limitations. 
Mr.   Nichols   What   about   the   wage  provisions  of   the   French 

law? 

Colonel  Fleming  This  Is  where  most  of  the  trouble  arose.  The 
law  required  that  the  same  wages  be  paid  for  40  hours  as  had  previ- 
ously been  paid  for  48  This  was  a  real  shock  to  French  In- 
dustry. It  meant  an  increase  of  20  percent  all  at  once  In  their 
wage  rates. 

Mr.  Nichols  I  can  see  how  such  a  law  would  tend  to  curtail 
production.     Was  that  law  In  effect   when  war  was  declared? 

Colonel  Fleming  No  There  again,  the  armchair  generals  have 
Ignored  the  actual  situation.  When  Germany  marched  into  Aus- 
tria In  the  Spring  of  1938.  the  Popular  Front  Government  was 
no  longer  In  power  in  France.  Under  the  Increasing  pressure  of 
the  international  situation,  the  40-hnur  week  wa.s  gradually  aban- 
doned. Not  long  after  the  agreement  was  signed  at  Munich,  the 
workweek  in  those  industries  working  directly  or  Indirectly  in  the 
Interest    of    national   defense    had   been    lengthened    to    60    hours. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  have  read  that  all  the^tlme  France  was  operating 
under  the  40-hour  law.  or  various  modifications  of  it,  German 
workers  were  tolling  84  hours  a  week  Without  overtime  pay,  and 
had  been  for  5  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  That  certainly 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Germans'  amazing 
"blitzkrieg"  successes. 

Colonel  Fleming  Eighty-four  hours  a  week!  How  In  the  world 
did  you  find  that  cut? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  read  It  in  a  newspaper  article  by  one  of  the 
Washington  columnLsts. 

Colonel  Fleming  I  am  afraid  the  credulity  of  the  writer  had 
been  gravely  Imposed  upon.  I  suppose  it  is  natural,  becaui^e  of  their 
amazing  successes,  to  attribute  to  the  Dictator  and  his  Nazis  feats 
of  superhuman  strength  and  cunning.  But  I  suspect  that  Nazis 
are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  the  rest  of  us.  and  suffer  from  the 
same  limitations  upon  human  endurance.  At  any  rate,  it  simply 
isn't  true  to  say  that  German  workers  have  been  tolling  84  hours 
a  week.  From  July  26,  1934,  to  January  1,  1939,  German  Industry 
was  on  an  8-hour  day,  48-hcur  week. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Then  you  mean  that  9  months  before  the  war  broke 
out  the  French  law  allowed  Industry  to  work  longer  hours  than 
the  German? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Precisely.  The  Nazis  did  not  introduce  the  10- 
hoiu'  day,  60-hour  week  until  January   1939.     After  this  time   In 
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more  vital  munitions  Industries  hours  up  to  16  a  day  could  be  per- 
mitted by  the  labor  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nichols  How  did  such  long  hotxrs  work  out? 
Colonel  Fleming.  They  didn't  work  out.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review:  "Production  be^n  to  fall  off  rapidly,  ac- 
companied by  such  an  alarming  Increase  of  Industrial  accidents 
and  stoppages  as  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  govern- 
mental authorities.  •  •  •  The  Govertmaent  applied  the  sternest 
measures  against  the  suspected  saboteurs,  but  also  began  to  lighten 
somewhat  the  hard  latxir  conditions." 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  mean  even  Nazis  have  a  limit? 
Colonel  Fleming.  Yes.    Tlie  Nazis  could  shoot  the  lagging  worker 
but  they  couldn't  stand  outraged  Mother  Nature  up  against  the 
wall.     Fatigue  Is  still  fatigue  In  any  language.     This  accords  with 
common  sense  and  the  experience  of  every  other  industrial  nation. 
The  fact  Is  that  no  Important  nation  in  the  world  today,  whether 
Democratic.  Fascist,  or  Communist,  believes  that  it  Is  possible  for 
e   modern   industrial   system   to   operate   In   peace   or   war   without 
social  and  labor  regulation.     Take   our  own  country,  for  instance. 
During  the  last  war  the  United  States  Army  was  in  the  forefront 
In  demanding  that  we  safeguard  our  American  labor  standards, 
Mr   Nichols.  The  United  States  Army?     Why? 
Colonel  Fleming    Let  me  tell  you  In  the  Army's  own  words.    This 
Is  what  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  the  Quartermaster  General  said 
In  a  general  order  Issued  7  months  after  we  had  entered  the  war : 

"Industrial  history."  they  said,  "proves  that  reasonable  hours, 
fair  working  conditions,  and  a  proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to 
high  production.  The  pressing  argument  for  maintaining  Indus- 
trial safeguards  in  the  present  emergency  Is  that  they  actually  con- 
tribute to  efficiency.  To  waive  them  would  be  a  short-sighted 
policy.  leading  gradually  but  inevitably  toward  lowered  production. 
It  might  be  expected  that  an  Individual  working  10  hours  a  day 
Instead  of  8  would  turn  out  more  goods.  He  can,  for  the  first 
few  days.  But  experience  shows  us  that  In  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few 
months,  the  output  will  be  the  same,  or  even  less,  than  It  was 
during  the  shorter  day." 

Mr.  Nichols  The  Army's  point,  then,  was  that  shorter  hours 
bring  higher  production. 

Colonel  Fleming  Exactly  The  Army,  which  was  as  desperately 
in  need  of  supplies  then  as  it  Is  today,  realized  that  American  labor 
standards  were  not  standards  of  peace  and  leisure  They  were  the 
standards  of  efficiency.  This  was  borne  out  In  the  last  war.  not 
only  In  this  country  but  also  In  Great  Britain  Exhaustive  studies 
were  made  by  the  British  after  the  war  concerning  the  relative 
efficiency  of  long  and  short  workweeks. 

Mr  NiCHOL*  What  did  these  studies  show.  Colonel? 
Colonel  Fleming  During  the  World  War.  In  an  effort  to  Increase 
output,  hours  of  work  in  the  British  munitions  plants  were  greatly 
Increased  An  investigation  by  an  official  commission  showed  that 
the  long  hours  Imposed  too  severe  a  strain  on  the  workers;  that  the 
rate  of  production  decreased:  that  the  extra  hours  produced  pro- 
portionately little  or  no  additional  output;  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  output  suffered. 

Mr  Nichols.  Did  British  employers  try  experiments  with  work- 
weeks of  different  lengths  to  see  whether  they  really  could  produce 
more  goods  in  a  shorter  workweek? 

Colonel  Fleming  Yes.  In  one  ordnance  factory  they  tried  first 
a  66-hour  week,  then  a  55-hour  week,  and  finally  a  45' 2 -hour  week. 
The  workers  produced  10  percent  more  in  55  hours  than  In  66,  and 
only  1  percent  less  in  454  hours  than  they  had  In  55  hours 

Mr  Nichols  That  should  dispel  the  popular  notion  that  pro- 
duction can  be  Increased  by  the  unlimited  lengthening  of  hours. 
These  facts  show  that  Just  the  opposite  seems  to  happen — at  least 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

Colonel  Fleming  That  has  been  the  experience  of  American  in- 
dustry. That  Is  what  our  industrialists  have  found  after  reducing 
their  hours  of  work  from  12  hours  a  day  to  as  low,  in  some  cases, 
as  6 

Mr.  Nichols  While  It  is  true,  as  you  say.  that  there  are  many 
millions  of  unemployed  workers  In  the  United  States,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  still  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

Colonel  Fleming.  Bui  is  there  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor;   and  If 

so,  does  It  warrant  discarding  all  regulation  of  wages  and  hours? 
I  have  seen  a  preliminary  summary  on  this  subject  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Nichols.  What  does  this  survey  show? 

Colonel  Fleming,  A  tabulation  of  some  5,100  000  registered  Job- 
seekers  made  at  the  beginning  of  April  shows  that  in  33  States  there 
were  23,000  technicians,  657,000  skilled  craftsmen  and  858  000  semi- 
Ekllled  production  workers  unemployed  and  looking  for  Jobs  And 
these  figures  do  not  Include  New  York  and  some  other  Important 
Industrial  States.  Of  these,  approximately  1,500  aircraft  worker.s  In 
the  20  most  Important  occupations  were  found  to  be  unemployed 

Mr.  Nichols.  But  If  we  are  going  to  expand  aircraft  production 
fourfold,  we  shall  need  many  more  than  1,500  additional  workers. 

Colonel  Fleming.  Yes:  and  it  Is  also  true  that  some  of  the  skilled 
men  now  idle  are  skilled  in  building  conatructlon  or  other  occupations 
not  directly  related  to  defense  production.  Nevertheless,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  national -defense  program.  It  Is  important  to  place 
the  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  new  workers  rather  than  the 
extension  of  hours  for  present  workers.  Let  us  not  burn  our  candle 
at  both  ends.  If  for  no  other  reason,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
is  a  worth-while  prod  to  Induce  employers  to  expand  their  personnel 
now.  The  wage  and  hour  law  makes  ample  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  skilled  workers  by  permitting  their  employment,  imder  proper 
aafegtiards,  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate. 


Mr.  Nichols  Don't  most  of  the  skilled  workers  depend  upon 
collective-bargaining  contracts  for  overtime  pay  rather   than  on 

the  wage  and  hour  law? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Yes.  The  result  of  relaxing  the  wage  and  hour 
law  would  simply  be  to  permit  the  working  of  unorganized,  un- 
skilled workers — of  which  there  is  an  abundant  oversupply — ^long 
hours  without  paying  for  the  overtime,  while  the  skilled  workers 
would  continue  to  collect  for  overtime  as  before. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Do  you  know  whether  Industry  has  been  training 
skilled  workers  on  a  large  scale  before  now? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Far-sighted  employers  have  been  making  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  skilled  workers  for  sometime.  The 
crucial  machine-tool  Industry,  according  to  the  president  of  Its 
trade  association.  Is  well  prepared  for  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, because  for  many  months  It  hsw  been  training  new  workers 
and  installing  new  machinery. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Th&t  Is  very  encouraging.  It  would  seem  that  some 
of  the  stories  being  printed  today  are  based  more  on  fear  than  on 
fact. 

Colonel  Fleming.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  again  that.  In  my 
opinion  no  relaxation  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  Is  necessary  at 
this  time,  nor  Is  it  desirable.  Only  today  the  President  affirmed  his 
support  of  this  view.  Legitimate  businessmen  themselves  are  not 
asking  for  it.  because  they  know  perfectly  well  that  It  does  not 
handicap  them.  The  law  is  fair,  because  if  upon  labor  Is  laid  the 
burden  of  long  hours,  a  corresponding  burden  Is  laid  upon  the 
employer  who  must  pay  for  that  overtime.  The  wage  and  hour 
law  represents  a  part  of  that  fair,  equitable,  democratic  order  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  and  which  we  are  resolved  to  defend  at  any 
cost.  Certainly  no  sane  man  defends  his  most  priceless  possessions 
by  throwing  them  away  as  he  gets  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
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OT 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  McCOMBS 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Senator  M.  M,  LoRan  by  George  McCombs,  de- 
livered on  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  at  the  Brownsville  Lodge, 

No.  164,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.    These  words  will 
bring  back  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  all  who  read 

them,  the  splendid  abilities  and  deep-hearted  spirit  of  Senator 

Logan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  past  this  day  of  each  year  has  been  designated, 
Eet  aside,  and  observed  as  the  day  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dead.  It 
has  been  a  day  of  sad  memories  and  of  tears.  At  this  time  the 
hearts  of  our  people  are  unusually  burdened  and  saddened  on  ac- 
count Of  the  wretched  and  terrible  conditions  prevailing  In  a  large 
portion  of  the  world— greed,  avarice,  heartless  cruelty.  War  and 
destruction  are  loosened  and  running  rampant. 

These  vicious  and  destructive  forces  have  gathered  great  mo- 
mentum and  are  sweeping  away  the  most  cherished  hopes  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  namely,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, leaving  in  its  wake  death,  suffering,  misery,  and  despair. 
These  things  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  our  p>eople  are  being  crushed 
and  destroyed  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  while  we  rejoice 
that  these  destructive  forces  of  war,  misery,  and  despair  have  not 
invaded  our  country  nor  directly  visited  its  wrath  upon  us,  and 
while  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  not,  yet  we  realize  that  these 
terrible  war  clouds  of  the  east  which  have  produced  this  dis- 
astrous v  conflagration  have  cast  shadows  across  the  pathways  of 
our  people  and  shut  out  the  sunshine  of  life.  The  thunderoxui 
roar  of. its  devices  and  instriunents  of  cruel  destruction  strikes 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  today  American  people 
stand  with  bowed  heads  at  the  graves  of  Its  dead. 

Our  beloved  deceased  brother  to  whose  memory  we  now  pay 
tribute  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  known  to  the  country  at  large 
as  the  Honorable  M.  M.  Logan,  United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, To  us  he  was,  he  is,  and  always  will  be  simply  "Mills"  Logan. 
our  friend  and  brother  of  Edmonson  County.  He  was  a  product  of 
Edmonson  County  pure  and  simple.  He  was  the  product  of  the 
forces  of  Nature  working  together  In  unison  and  harmony  with  the 
hills,  the  streams,  and  the  people  of  Edmonson  County  over  a 
period  of  150  years.  That  made  him  what  he  was.  Before  leaving 
Edmonson  County  he  posaeBsed  and  had  demonstrated  every  quali- 
fication and  attribute  of  mind  and  of  heart  that  later  characterized 
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his  distinguished  and  honored  life  of  public  service  to  the  people. 
His  life  was  a  pride,  a  blessing,  and  an  honor  to  the  county  that 
gave  him  birth,  and  provided  and  instilled  within  him  those  char- 
acteristic virtues  that  made  him  useful  and  great.  In  return  he 
did  more  than  any  other  person,  living  or  dead,  to  bring  respect  to 
Edmonson  County. 

Despite  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  Edmonson  County  com- 
pared with  others  as  to  territory,  pxjptilatlon,  and  wealth.  It  was 
never  his  embarrassment  or  apology  but  his  pride  and  Inspiration 
In  meeting  and  discharging  public  duty  and  trtist  in  the  higher 
positions  of  public  service.  He  was  not  from  Edmonson  County 
but  was  and  is  and  always  will  be  of  Edmonson  County.  Hence, 
it  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  and  in  keeping  with  his  expressed 
wishes  that  his  last  resting  place  be  at  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood and  that  his  remains  be  returned  to  the  spwt  that  gave  him 
birth 

Thirty-six  years  ago  he  was  a  leader  In  a  movement  to  establish 
the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  that  we  represent  today  He  was  one  of  the 
13  , charter  members  of  this  organization  created  for  the  purpose 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  t>enevolence  and  charity  and 
the  teachings  of  friendship,  love,  and  truth.  Before  entering  this 
fraternal  ortler  he  possessed  In  an  unusual  degree  every  charac- 
teristic and  virtue  required  to  make  a  good  and  useful  member. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  and  leadership  In  his  home  lodge 
and  brought  State-wide,  Nation-wide,  and  world-wide  distinction 
and  honor  to  himself  and  our  Odd  Fellows  lodge.  He  occupied  and 
graced  every  position  of  trust  and  honor  in  this  great  order  and. 
becoming  sovereign  grand  master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  of  the  World,  he  carried  the  message  of  the  achievements  of 
Brownsville  Lodge  No    164  across  the  seas 

It  required  on  Mills  Logan's  part  no  effort  or  sacrifice  to  live 
Odd  Fellowship.  His  every  heart  throb  beat  in  unison  and  sympathy 
with  the  teachings  of  the  order.  Living,  spreading,  and  teaching  the 
principles  of  benevolence  and  charity  were  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous outflow  of  his  great  soul  He  was  the  g:)cd  samarltan  to 
the  wounded,  the  neglected,  and  the  distressed.  He  found  great 
pleasure  In  relieving  misery.  In  caring  for  the  sick  In  mind  or  body, 
and  to  assi.st  in  educating  the  orphan  was  part  of  his  religion.  Of 
all  his  great  virtues,  chanty  was  his  outstanding  characteristic.  His 
love  for  and  desire  to  help  his  fellowman  knew  no  bounds.  His 
sympathies  were  always  with  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  wronged,  and 
the  underprivileged.  He  was  as  meek  as  the  lowly  Nazarene.  and  the 
humblest  and  least  deserving  could  always  approach  him  with  as- 
surance of  a  kindly,  sympathetic  hearing,  and  were  never  repulsed 
or  turned  away  empty  handed.  To  those  who  may  have  reviled  or 
despltefully  used  him.  he  held  no  malice  or  animus.  His  life  was  a 
life  of  unremitting  toil  and  sacrifice  to  and  for  people,  and  were 
•▼eryone  to  whom  he  did  a  favor  or  loving  sacrifice  to  bring  today 
•  flower  to  lay  upon  his  grave  he  would  sleep  tonight  under  a  heavy 
blanket  of  blossoms  that  would  bank  high  up  this  beautiful  and 
•ndurlng  srantte  monument  that  marks  his  last  resting  place 

He  was  loyal,  faithful,  and  true  to  his  people,  to  his  lodge,  to  his 
church  and  to  hia  Creator.  He  never  forsook  or  neglected  a 
friend  H«  never  betrayed  or  abused  any  trust  confuted  to  him 
by  the  people. 

The  life  and  achlevementa  of  Senator  Looan  U  a  challenge  and 
•n  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  land  and  especially  to  the  youth 
of  Edmonaon.  He  haa  blazed  the  way  from  the  old  log  cabin 
that  itands  In  sight  of  this  monument,  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  haa  shown  that  it  can  be  done  despite  poverty  and  obacur- 
tty  or  lack  of  educational  advantages. 

He  has  proven  that: 

"Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise"  and  has  taught  the 
valuable  lesson  to  "act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies  " 

As  he  consistently  climbed  to  higher  positions  of  useful  services 
and  honor  hia  burdens  became  heavier  and  finally  his  burdens 
became  so  great  that  his  physical  being  was  so  tired  and  exhausted 
that  he  has  lain  down  by  the  wayside  to  rest,  using  his  burdens 
for  a  pillow,  and  has  fallen  into  that  dreamless  sleep. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth: 
Yea.  sayeth  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labor:  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


Universal  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a  statement  by  me  on  the  subject 
Should  the  United  States  Require  Universal  Conscription? 
which  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Times-Union,  of  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  on  Sunday,  July  28.  1940. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Times-Union.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  of  July  28.  1940] 

SHOULD    THE    UNITED    STATES    aEQUIKE    UNTVEBSAL    CONSCRIPTION? 

(By  Senator  Claude  Pepper) 

In  this  crucial  period,  the  whole  of  this  great  Nation  Is  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  have  been  thrown,  by  conditions  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  into  a  maelstrom  of  war  and  all  of  Its  consequential  chaos 
the  world  over.  International  law.  the  restraints  of  morality  and 
religion  have  been  repudiated  and  disdained.  Force  alone  has 
come  to  be  the  arbitrator  of  the  destiny  of  nations,  of  liberty,  and 
of   Christianity. 

The  mightiest  conflict  which  ever  raged  Is  sweeping  across  the 
earth.  Mussolini  restated  it  when  he  entered  the  war:  "This  revolu- 
tion •  •  •  asserts  itself  against  those  who  control  the  riches 
of  the  earth.  •  •  •  It  is  a  struggle  of  one  century  against 
another.  •  •  •  This  asserts  itself  against  the  strangers,  the 
richer  nations.  It  is  a  struggle  between  young  and  progressive  people 
as  against  decadent  people." 

The  dictatorships  have  gone  into  a  war  for  loot,  for  territory,  for 
gold,  for  trade,  for  power.  They  have  mobilized  every  unit  of 
their  people  and  resources  to  wage  war  for  gain  and  for  conquest. 

Those  who  stand  In  their  way  are  the  democracies  of  the  world 
The  democratic  nations  have  the  territory,  the  resources,  the  gold, 
the  power  to  produce  in  factories  and  on  farms  the  good  things  of 
the  world  which  the  dictators  want.  Furthermore,  the  totalitarian 
states  have  evolved  a  system  of  government,  a  way  of  life  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  democratic  way,  and  they  have  a  fanatic's 
zeal  to  bring  the  world  under  the  sway  of  that  system  by  whatever 
means  necessary. 

Unless  the  dictators  repudiate  their  designs  and  alter  their  philcs- 
ophles.  or  the  democracies  relinquish  what  they  have  and  change 
their  faith,  there  can  be  no  end  to  this  conflict  short  of  defeat  for 
one  side. 

This  condition  of  the  world  leaves  the  United  States  with  no  al- 
ternative but  to  prepare  Itself  to  the  utmost,  to  marshal  its  whole 
strength  for  a  clash  which  is  not  in  the  future  but  already  in  deadly 
progress — the  shadow  of  which  falls  more  heavily  across  our  conti- 
nent and  our  country  with  the  passing  of  each  sad  day. 

Our  efforts  therefore  must  be  nothing  less  than  total  efforts. 

Every  able-bodied  man  who  is  needed  to  bear  arms  must  be  trained 
for  armed  service  until  1.000.000.  2.000.000.  3.000.000 — all  we  can  ever 
need — are  prepared  for  service  if  our  countrj-'s  defen.se  demands  that 
they  be  called  into  active  duty.  The  number  who  are  thtis  trained 
among  the  citizens  will  diminish  the  number  required  in  a  standing 
professional  army — an  army  of  pa:d  soldiers. 

Thiw  I  favor  universal  service  for  our  defend  It  Is  the  democratic 
way  for  fllllng  the  ranks  of  a  democratic  army,  and  it  la  necessary  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  our  land  and  of  what  we  love. 

But  it  la  not  enough  that  those  called  under  unlverital  service  b« 
soldiers  only.  We  must  have  mechanics  and  technicians  of  every 
claw.  Democratic  universal  service  requires  that  all  who  are  needed 
In  a  great  defense  effort  be  called  to  their  country's  service  and  per- 
form such  duties  ax  they  are  beat  fitted  to  perform  We  will  never 
again  see  the  dny  when  our  Nation,  fighting  for  Its  life,  will  have  ttie 
spectacle  of  men  In  the  Army  at  930  a  month,  men  in  the  shipyards 
at  $18  a  day,  and  men  In  management  enjoying  salaries  of  $50,000  a 
year. 

The  training  our  young  men  will  get  In  military  service  will  be 
of  Inestimable  value  to  them  in  the  discipline  they  learn,  in  the 
physical  strength  they  will  develop,  in  the  skills  they  acquire. 
Many  of  those  called  will  learn  trades  and  arts,  gain  experience, 
acquire  skill  which  will  serve  them  in  civil  pursuits  as  well  as  In 
their  country's  defense. 

The  whole  Nation,  under  a  well-proportioned  program  of  this 
character,  will  gain  a  new  solidarity,  feel  a  fresh  unity,  sense  a 
degree  of  patriotism  which  will  make  our  democracy,  not  a  decadent 
and  antiquated  system  but  a  vital  and  living  force,  capable  of  its 
defense,  proud  of  its  own  righteous  power,  determined  to  preserve 
for  itself  and  for  the  world  its  own  honorable  way  of  life.  Hence, 
by  mobilizing  all  our  great  strength  we  will  not  only  save  America 
but  we  will  build  America  into  yet  a  greater  nation  than  she  haa 
ever  been  before  In  all  her  long  history. 


Bryan  Memorial  Breakfast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  RITCHIE.   OF  OMAHA.   NEBR. 


Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
,  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Ritchie,  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  at  the  William  Jennings  Bryan 
memorial  breakfast  held  in  connection  with  the  1940  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago, 
m.,  on  June  17,  1940.  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  from 
Nebraska  and  voted  consistently  against  a  third  Presidential 
term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  Democrats.  Ne- 
braska glories  in  the  fact  that  from  her  broad  plains  and  fertile 
fields,  from  the  travaU  and  hardships  of  her  pioneers,  the  gay 
spirit  of  a  young  man.  Just  come  from  Illinois,  soared  to  the 
heavens  with  the  song  of  a  lark.  Nebraska  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  she  pave  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  the  Nation,  to  humanity, 
to  the  ages 

In  the  hindsight  of  a  half  century  of  history,  it  Is  now  clear  as 
crystal  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  outstanding  political  and  social  advances  made  in  America 
by  the  present  generation.  Followers  of  few  world  statesmen  can 
boast   so   proud    a  record. 

My  poor  endowments  will  not  enable  me  to  picture  to  you 
Bryan's  glorious  qualities  and  career;  your  thoughts  and  memorlea 
will  bring  thej^e  to  you  t)ettcr  than  I  can.  so  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  tellint;  you  a  personal  experience  which  may  not  be 
generally  known,  and  which  I  hope  will  help  to  bring  the  Great 
Commoner  back  to  us  for  a  few  moments  this  morning 

Manv  of  us  here  today  remember  the  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  reso- 
lution which  Mr  Bryan  introduced  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Baltimore  In  1912.  and  which  resulted  In  the  nomi- 
nation of  Woodrow  WH'on  for  the  Presidency.  Many  of  you  will 
also  remember  that  at  that  time  it  was  charged  that  Mr.  Bryan 
was  thus  seeking  to  nominate  himself.  I  knew  that  this  was  not 
so  I  was,  an  alternate  delegate  to  that  convention  from  Mr  Bryan's 
congressional  district.  Alter  the  nomination,  returning  to  the 
Belvidere  Jlotel.  I  found  myself  In  an  elevator  alone  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bryan  I  said  to  Mr  Bryan:  "Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel 
new?"  Mrs  Bryan,  beaming,  spontaneously  replied.  'This  is  the 
happiest  moment  In  our  lives."  Mr.  Bryan  Joyously  acquiesced. 
No  one  who  saw  and  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  then  could  doubt 
thiit  they  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

Looking  back  on  that  convention,  I  remember  the  btishel  ba-skets 
full  of  telegrams  that  poured  In  upon  the  delegates  after  the 
Thomas  I^Jrtune  Ryan  speech  waa  made.  And  I  marvel  now  when 
I  realize  that  Bryan's  great  voice  and  magnetic  personjdlty  were 
coDftned  to  the  walls  of  that  auditorium;  yet  his  gptritual  appeal 
was  so  great,  cold  print  could  arotwc  the  country  to  a  magnificent 
responae 

How  history  would  now  be  changed  If  radio  had  been  discovered 
and  developed  In  his  day. 

Pellow  Democrat*  I  love  to  think  of  Bryan'a  great  spirit,  wlaer 
now  that  it  U  freed  from  the  btirdcns  of  the  fleeh.  hovering  over 
u*  today  I  gain  inspiration  from  bla  memory  to  take  heart  and 
courage  to  do  my  duty  here  as  It  hatb  vouchsafed  Ood  to  show 
me  the  way  and  the  light;  so  that  I  may  here  In  this  grave  hotir 
of  our  country's  history  stand  firm  for  Utjerty.  Justice,  and  democ- 
racy, and  for  the  safety,  security,  and  perpetuation  of  our  great 
republic.  ^ 

Agrreement  at  Habana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
\Thursdav,  August  1, 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WASHINOTON   POST 


Mr,  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Wednesday.  JiUy  31,  1940,  entitled  "Agreement  at 

Habana." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  31,  1940) 

ACHEXMENT  AT  HABANA 

Of  the  three  agreements  concluded  at  the  Habana  conference, 
by  far  the  most  Important  is  that  which  provides  for  a  collective 
American  tru.'-teeshlp  over  European  possessions  in  this  hemisphere 
In  the  event  that  their  status  as  dependencies  of  democratic  nations 
l£  affecud  by  the  outcome  of  the  present  war. 

This  agreement  Is  Important — and  far-reaching  In  Its  Implica- 
tions— for  three  separate  reasons.     The  first  of  these  is  the  man- 


ner m  which  it  enlarges  and  modifies  the  scope  of  the  Monroe 

Doctrine. 

That  cornerstone  of  American  foreign  policy  has  heretofore  been 
essentially  unilateral.  That  Is  to  say.  it  was  promulgated  and  has 
been  made  effective  by  the  United  States  alone,  without  regard  to 
the  policies  of  the  various  Latin  American  republics. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  have  heretofore  maintained  that  we  would 
regard  any  further  attempt  by  European  powers  "to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  p>eace 
and  safety."  We  have  always  hoped  that  other  American  republics 
would  take  the  same  attitude  But  whether  they  approved  or  not 
In  no  way  affected  the  position  of  the  United  States.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  a  policy  of  self-defense.  Its  operation  not  contingent 
upon  the  cooperation  of  our  neighbors. 

The  development  of  p>an-Amerlcan  unity  has  for  some  yeara 
tended  to  broaden  this  original  conception  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  to  make  it  a  Joint  rather  than  an  individual  undertaking. 
But  until  the  present  Habana  conference  It  could  not  be  said  that 
the  unilateral  doctrine  had  become  multilateral.  It  does  so  with 
the  signing  of  the  convention  which  develops  Into  a  matter  of 
continental  concern  those  contingencies  which  President  Monroe 
had  defined  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

This  aspect  of  the  major  convention  approved  at  Habana  would 
of  itself  make  this  dralt  treaty  a  matter  of  great  historic  impor- 
tance. But  beyond  that  the  new  convention  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  machinery  to  uphold  and  support  the  enlarge- 
ment given  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  dene  on  the  principle,  firmly  and  forccfvilly  asserted,  that 
the  American  republics  are  an  international  community  which  acta 
Integrally  and  forcefully.  This  community,  It  Is  fitrther  argued, 
has  the  International  Juridical  capacity  to  act  In  matters  affecting 
continental  unity  and  security. 

As  has  already  been  observed  In.  these  columns,  the  enunciation 
of  this  principle  of  International  unity,  together  with  measures  to 
make  that  unity  effective.  Is  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
American  League  of  Nations.  It  Is  Immaterial  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  asserting  that  this  development  Is  Its  purpose. 
Deeds  are  more  Important  than  words. 

And  the  deeds  at  Habana  clearly  point  to  the  quiet  establishment 
of  a  league  which  will  be  less  ambitious,  but  may  also  have  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  superstate,  than  the  Ul-fated  Geneva 
organization. 

The  ihlrd  significant  aspect  of  the  collective  truateeship  conven- 
tion is  found  m  the  accord  which  it  haa  brought  between  the  view- 
points of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Argentine.  To  have  recon- 
ciled these  different  vleuTKJlnts.  representing  fundamental  diver- 
gencies of  national  Interest,  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  diplomatic 
■kill  of  Secretary  Hull  The  magnitude  of  hU  aocomplUhment  1» 
only  emphasized  by  the  Importance  of  th«  iMtie  on  which  Argentine 
agreement  was  finally  aecured. 

It  U  tru*-  that  the  Argentine  delegation  haa  taken  oocaalon  to 
•ta»e  that  signature  of  the  convention  at  Habana  will  not  nece—rlly 
commit  the  Oo\'emment  in  Buenm  Aire*.  But,  a«  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  only  autlng  the  oI»tIoii«.  The  aame  condition  appUea  for 
the  United  States  None  know*  better  than  Secretary  Hull  that  hto 
•Ignature  on  thU  treaty  will  not  bind  thla  country  until  Senate 
ratification  haa  given  It  validity  as  a  goremmental  action. 

The  Argentine  delegation,  it  seems,  waa  not  so  much  loath  to  sign 
the  collective  trusteeship  convention  as  It  waa  eager  to  emphasize 
the  democratic  character  of  Its  Government.  Some  of  the  envoy* 
at  Habana  were  able  to  commit  their  semltotalltarlan  countries  by 
their  own  personal  actions.  That  does  not  apply  for  the  Argentine 
and.  by  the  same  token.  It  does  not  apply  for  the  United  States. 
This  win  be  realized  more  fully  when  the  Senate  opens  det>ata 
on  whether  or  not  the  treaties  we  have  sponsored  at  Habana  should 
be  ratified.  Immediate  action  Is  not  to  be  expected,  and  In  soma 
Important  respects  adqjlnlstratlon  policy  can  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  without  Senate  approval. 

But  the  latter  is  nonetheless  essential  and  the  treaties  shotild. 
from  this  moment,  be  securing  the  close  senatorial  examination  to 
which  their  vast  potential  Importance  entitles  them. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  appears  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  under  the 
headline  "'Total  defense'  stalled," 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  August  1,  1940] 

TODAT  AMD  TOMOKXOW — "TOTAL  DEFENSE"  STAIXED 

Last  Friday  the  Washington  correspondent  ol  the  New  York  Sun, 
Mr  Phelps  Adams,  stated  that  "that  great  armada  of  fighting  planes 
which  President  Roosevelt  promised  Congress  and  the  American 
people  more  than  2  months  ago  is  not  even  on  order  today.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated,  the  flying  services  know  what  they 
want,  the  manufacturers  are  ready  to  expand,  but  a  confusion  of 
rules  has  brought  about  such  a  snarl  that  no  contracts  are  expected 
to  be  signed  for  some  months  " 

Mr.  Adams  went  on  to  say  that  of  the  vast  sums  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  the  War  Department  has  contracted  to  spend 
exactly  $900,378  on  a  handf\il  of  two-engined  advanced  training 
planes,  but  that  no  new  contracts  have  been  signed  for  bombers, 
pursuit,  or  combat  planes  of  any  kind.  No  one  has,  or.  I  think,  will. 
question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Adams'  statements;  in  fact,  he  could 
have  gone  further.  For  what  he  reported  about  aviation  contracts 
is  no  less  true  in  the  absolutely  vital  matter  of  expanding  the  pro- 
duction of  armor  plate  for  the  Navy  and  tanks.  There,  too,  the 
contracts  are  ready.  But  they  are  not  signed,  and  operations, 
which  at  beat  will  require  years  to  produce  results,  have  not  yet  been 
begun.  They  have  not  been  begun  because  the  administration  and 
Congress  have  not  cleared  the  way  for  them. 

It  is  Important  to  the  country  that  the  situation  should  be 
tinderstood.  For  even  if  this  particular  obstacle  can  be  removed 
by  a  sufflclently  loud  protest  from  the  country,  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  produced  it  will  raise  up  new  obstacles.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  politicians  and  the  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton, while  professing  to  put  "total  defense"  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, have  not  yet  serlqusly  begun  to  put  the  national 
defense  above  all  other  considerations. 

At  the  moment  the  great  contracts  to  expand  the  facilities  for 
producing  armaments  are  stalled  over  the  question  of  tax  amortiza- 
tion But  I  am  credibly  Informed  that  while  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  been  struggling  with  the  White  House,  the  Treasury. 
and  Congress  to  remove  the  tax  obstacle,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  on  the  point  of  launching  one  of  the  greatest 
antitrust  suits  of  all  time  against  the  oil  industry:  it  has  been 
getting  ready  to  proceed  with  a  lawsuit  which  would  take  years 
to  try  and  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Industry  at  the  very  moment  when  the  executives  of  that  In- 
dustry are  being  called  upon  to  use  their  brains  and  their  energy 
in  organizing  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  and  aviation  gasoline 
and  a  number  of  other  critical  commodities.  So  whatever  the 
administration's  publicity  agents  may  say  about  It,  the  fact  is 
that  the  national  defense  is  not  being  organlezd  with  the  full, 
sincere,  and  single-minded  cooperation  of  the  whole  Government 

This  Is  a  serious  charge.  But  in  the  light  of  the  known  and 
Indisputable  facts  about  the  tax-amortization  question,  which  has 
stalled  the  airplane  and  armor-plate  contracts,  the  charge  Is.  I 
submit,  incontrovertible.  And  though  the  tax  question  is  a  tech- 
nical one.  no  expert  knowledge  of  taxation  Is  needed  to  see  what 
Is  the  trouble  in  Washington  today. 

This  in  simple  terms  is  the  problem:  In  order  to  make  the  new 
warships,  the  airplanes,  and  the  mechanical  equipment  for  the 
army.  It  is  necessary  to  build  and  equip  large  additional  plants 
BBd^factorles.  This  requires  the  investment  of  new  capital,  sup- 
plle^^  part  by  the  Government  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  in  part  by  existing  aviation,  steel,  and 
other  companies.  As  regards  the  new  capital  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Government,  the  problems  have,  it  appears,  been  solved  satisfac- 
torily. But  as  regards  the  new  capital  privately  supplied,  two 
questions  naturally  arise:  First  the  repayment,  or  debt  amortiza- 
tion as  It  Is  called,  of  the  borrowed  money — a  problem  which  Is 
solved  in  the  prices  agreed  upon  In  the  cofttract:  and  second,  the 
question  of  how  in  calculating  taxes  the  depreciation,  or  tax  amor- 
tization, shall  be  calculated.  This  is  the  obstacle.  For  without 
new  legislation  the  tax  requirements  are  such  that  the  companies 
will  not  sign  the  contracts  and  go  to  work. 

Now  It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Just 
how  tax  amortization  ought  to  be  arranged  There  is  general 
agreement.  What  is  holding  up  everything  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Pres;dent  and  the  Treasury  are  insisting  upon  tying  up  this  par- 
ticular tax  amendment  with  the  larger  general  question  of  the  tax- 
ation of  war  profits.  And  since  It  might  take  Congress  many  weeks 
to  write  a  general  tax  bill,  the  simple  and  indispensable  amendment 
of  the  existing  laws  miist  wait  too.  and  its  enactment  must  depend 
on  a  rough-and-tumble  political  debate  about  war  profits.  So  the 
airplanes  have  to  wait,  the  armor  plate  has  to  wait,  the  Navy  has 
to  wait,  the  Army  has  to  wait  for  an  amendment  which  everybody 
agrees  is  necessary  even  to  begin  to  arm  this  Nation. 

If  some  great,  disputed  principle  were  involved  In  the  tax-amor- 
tlzatlon  amendment,  it  would  still  be  wrong  to  tie  It  up  with  and 
confuse  it  with  all  the  other  questions  of  war  finance.  But  there  Is 
no  dispute  about  the  amendment.  It  has  been  tied  to  the  disputed 
question  of  war  finance  for  no  good  reason  at  all  unless  it  be  the 
disgraceftil  political  reason  that  the  tax  laws  cannot  be  relaxed 
at  all  in  favor  of  business  corporations  without  at  the  same  polit- 
ical moment  Imposing  new  taxes  on  business  corporations.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  a  technical  change  In  the 
tax  laws  1»  being  held  up  even  though  the  whole  armament  pro- 
gram is  stalled  In  the  process.     Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  not  a 


reason  arising  out  of  a  wholehearted  purpose  to  arm  this  Nation 
rapidly. 

Perhaps  the  administration  can  be  induced  to  reverse  itself  on 
the  matter,  tmd  let  the  contracts  be  signed.  But  that  will  not  be 
enough.  For  new  obstacles  will  arise  as  long  as  the  President  and 
the  administration  and  Congress,  including  leaders  of  both  parties, 
and  the  country  do  not  acquire  the  conviction  that  the  task  of 
arming  is  urgent  and  serious  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  slowly, 
half-heartedly,  and  by  men  who  are  not  really  Interested  In  It  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  political  consideration. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  does  not  as  yet  exist  In  Washington,  and 
unless  the  country  wakes  up  and  then  wakes  up  its  politicians,  it 
Is  headed  for  the  rudest  shocks  and  most  unpleasant  experiences 
in  its  history.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Nation  is 
passive  unnecessarily  and  inexcusably,  while  its  vital  security  is  at 
Stake  in  the  great  battles  for  the  control  of  the  seas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  country  is  assuming  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  Inescapable  but  are  tremendous.  The  fact 
is  that  the  country  Is  not  seriously  preparing  itself.  The  admin- 
istration, which  Is  supposed  to  realize  how  critical  and  urgent  is 
the  problem  of  our  defense,  is.  as  wp  have  seen,  trifling  with  the 
armament  program.  And  the  Republican  opposition  in  Congress, 
if  one  is  to  Judge  by  its  articulate  spokesmen,  is  fast  asleep  and 
sunk  In  dreams  of  a  world  that  no  longer  exists. 

Thus  far  the  record  Is  not  one  which  the  politicians  concerned 
will  be  able  to  stand  upon  when,  as  la  certain,  the  country  eventu- 
ally calls  them  to  account. 


Training  of  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  LIBERTY  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Bernarr  Macfadden  editorial  which  is  to  appear  in 
Liberty  on  August  17  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  Bernarr  Macfadden  is  known  to  all  as  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  exponent  in  America  of  physical  culture  and 
health,  and  his  editorial  on  this  vital  subject  is  very  timely. 
The  author  was  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  me  in  advance  of  its 
appearance  in  his  famous  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[To  be  inserted  in  Liberty  of  August  17.  1940] 

HOW    LONG,   O    LORD,    HOW    LONG? 

How  long  will  we  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to  take  some  action 
in  building  the  one  asset  needed  for  the  preservation  of  this  Nation? 

I  again  refer  to  manpower,  and  it  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often. 
In  the  last  50  years  I  have  repeatedly  warned  my  own  counir>'men 
and  the  EnglLsh-speaking  world  generally  of  the  dangers  we  are 
facing  In  neglecting  this  momentous  requirement 

Germany  has  smashed  France  with  her  "blitzkrieg" — due  largely  to 
manpower  Yes.  there  were  mechanized  units,  but  the  courage  and 
the  stamina,  the  ruggedness  th.-it  comes  from  physical  upbuilding, 
were  the  real  source  of  these  victories. 

Just  read  this  quotation  from  a  letter  I  received  from  a  young 
German : 

"Before  the  last  war  the  sports  in  Germany  were  not  so  important, 
but  when  the  last  war  was  lost  for  Germany,  thr  sports — all  kinds 
of  them — became  very  important,  even  in  every  small  village  They 
built  football  arerias  and  swimming  pools,  very  often  against  the 
washes  of  the  old-timers,  who  could  not  understand  the  new  times." 

To  wage  a  successful  war  there  must  be  fighting  spirit,  keen,  even 
frantic  enthusiasm,  grim,  relentless  determination,  the  will  to 
struggle  at  times  with  ruthless  violence,  regardless  of  the  difllcultles. 

Such  extraordinary  powers  come  largely  from  superabundant 
physical  force,  superior  muscular  and  vital  energy,  a  heart  trained 
to  stand  the  strain,  with  great  bodily  vigor  throbbing  with  vibrant 
life. 

Now  Congress  has  voted  billions  for  the  Army,  for  ships  and 
planes,  but  the  millions  of  men  required  to  man  these  mechanized 
units,  and  the  added  millions  that  are  required  t)ehlnd  the  lines — 
what  is  being  done  to  train  them? 

Every  man  and  every  woman  must  do  his  or  her  part,  and  these 
millions  must  begin  immediately  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  battles  that  we  will  undoubtedly  have  to  fight. 

As  a  beginning,  we  should  at  this  time,  without  delay,  register 
every  male  citizen  in  this  country  from  16  to  40  years  of  age 
This  should  be  done  now — not  a  month  or  3  months  hence      Such 
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a  registration  could  be  accomplished  In  a  few  days.  The  radio 
chains  and  the  newspapers  of  this  country  should  receive  a  govern- 
mental mandate  which  would  compel  them  to  publicize  a  simple 
questionnaire  that  every  man  should  fill  out  and  mall  to  Wash- 
ington. When  these  answers  are  received  there  should  be  experts 
trained  to  answer  them  intelligently  by  return  mall,  giving  definite 
Instructions  to  each  individual,  which  should  Include  a  chart  of 
Simple  exercises,  adapted  to  Individual  needs,  regulated  by  the 
vital  conditions  «is  Indicated  by  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire 

Strict  adherence  to  such  training  would  harden  and  strengthen 
the  body  throughout  every  part.  These  exercises  could  be  taken 
at  home,  although  ultimately  there  should  be  classes  arranged  for 
this  purpose  everywhere. 

Such  a  plan  would  raise  the  physical  status  of  the  manhood  of 
this  country   to   an  extraordinary   degree   within   a   few    months. 

We  have  been  taking  everything  for  granted.  We  have  been 
accepting  the  freedom,  the  extraordinary  privileges  secured  In  this 
country  without  an  atom  of  appreciation;  but  to  retain  them, 
definite  sacrifices  will  be  necessary,  and  when  every  citizen  is  made 
to  realize  his  duty  in  helping  to  meet  this  emergency.  It  will  add 
quite  materially  to  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of  whut 
this  countrv  has  done  for  him 

Shortly  following  this  Ualnlng  procedure  of  those  from  16  to  40 
years  of  age.  there  should  be  a  registration  of  those  from  40  to  50 
years  of  age.  and  60  to  60  years  of  age.  They.  too.  should  be  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  that 
Americanism  has  brought  us 

Many  of  our  young  men  will  be  stiflerlng  from  dlsejwes  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  revolutionary  changes  In  the  healing  art  have  brought 
simple  measures  for  effecting  ctires  In  but  a  short  time  Physicians 
familiar  with  such  methods  could  effectively  manage  these  diffi- 
culties. 

U  our  cltizeno  could  begin  this  hardening  process  In  6  months, 
literally  millions  would  be  ready  to  teke  the  military  training 
required.  ^  , 

Congress  can  pass  a  bill  that  will  put  this  plan  to  work  Imme- 
diately Why  wait  a  week,  or  even  a  day?  Do  It  now.  There  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  anything  before  Congress  that  Is  more 
Important  than  the  building  up  of  American  manhood  to  meet  the 

present  tragic  emergency. 

Bexnarb  Macfadden. 


Sound  Principles  of  International  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  1,  VMO 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  W.  VANDERPOEL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Robert  V.  Vanderpoel,  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American, entitled  'Americans  Must  Learn  Quickly 
Sound  Principles  of  International  Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Chicago  Herald -American  of  July  29.  1940] 
Americans  Must  Leakn   QtncKLT   Sotnn)  Peinctples   of   Interna- 
tional Tkaok 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  nnanclal  editor) 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
It  has  been  so  important  that  the  people  have  a  clear  realization 
of    sound    principles    of    foreign    trade    and    exchange    as    at    this 

Unfortunately,  such  an  understanding  is  woefully  lacking. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  made  some  progress  In  this  direction  In 
recent  yeare.  but  It  has  been  slow,  painfully  slow,  and  today 
events  are  moving  fast,  breathtaklngly  fast. 

German  Economic  Minister  Walther  Punk  may  have  made  one 
of  those  psvchologlcal  mistakes  for  which  the  Germans  are 
famous  when  he  attempted  to  break  up  the  Habana  conference 
with  the  threat  that  Nazi -dominated  Europe,  with  unity  of  eco- 
nomic control,  would  deal  only  with  individual,  free,  and  sovereign 
states  of  South  America. 

NAZIS  Nm>  AMSaiCAS 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  convince  the  people  of  this 
hermisphere  that  they  need  Germany.  It  Is  true  that  cooperative 
effort- 18  always  the  most  beneficial  for  aU.  But  It  Is  Germany. 
Kurope,    that    needs   this   hemUphere.   first   and   foremost. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  milllona  In  Europe  will  starve  this 
winter      They  will  starve  for  the  foodstiifls  of  the  Americas. 


HO  STARVATION    HXXR 

The  economics  of  the  American  nations  may  be  upset  as  a  result 
of  the  wars  disturbance  to  International  trade,  but  people  will  not 
starve  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Who  needs  who? 

Europe  needs  America.  The  Germans  know  this,  but  they 
know.  too.  that  If  they  can  prevent,  through  threats  and  bluster- 
ing, unified  action  in  this  hemisphere  they  can  outbargain  each 
individual  or  each  nation   through  their  concentration  of  control. 

Thus  It  Is  that  they  are  using  every  effort  to  prevent  an  eco- 
nomic arrangement  here  by  voluntary  action  comparable  to  the 
one  that  Hitler  Is  determined  to  force  upon  Europe  through 
threats  and  conquest. 

HIT   UNITED    STATES   WEAK   SPOT 

While  Punk's  position  was  Inconsistent,  arrogant,  and  offensive, 
he  did  hit  upon  the  weak  spot  In  the  American  picture  and  the 
thing  that  even  today  Is  making  the  task  of  the  representatives 
of  this  country  at  Habana  difficult.     Funk  declared: 

"If  the  United  States  wishes  to  contribute  again  to  the  shaping 
of  a  world  economy  It  must  abandon  Its  false  methods  of  wishing 
to  be  the  greatest  creditor  country  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est exporting  nation.    These  are  things  that  cannot  be  reconciled." 

Every  economist  the  world  over  knows  that  this  is  true.  Some 
of  our 'statesmen,  notably  Secretaries  Hull  and  Wallace,  know  that 
It  Is  true. 

But  too  many  American  people,  lacking  In  economic  knowledge, 
confused  by  false  advisers,  listening  to  selfish  pressure  groups.  hav« 
not  understood,  and  as  a  result  too  many  of  our  politicians  have 
followed  mistaken  paths,  paths  that  have  created  world  trouble 
and  unless  deserted  quickly  now  threaten  world  cataclysm. 


Aid  for  Defense  of  British  Isles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  HON    ROBERT  M.  LA  POLLFTTE.   JR.,  OP  WIS- 
CONSIN, AND  COL.  HENRY  BRECKINRIDGE 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  articles 
written  for  the  American  Porum  by  Col.  Henry  Breckinridge 
and  myself  on  the  topic  Should  We  Fight  the  Nazis  to  Defend 
the  British  Isles? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  AMnucAW  Fobum  :  Should  We  Fight  the  Nazis  To  Detend  th« 

BamsH  Istjs? 

THE   QXTESnON 

(By  Theodore  Granik,  Director,  the  American  Forum) 

As  this  16  wTltten,  the  eyes  of  the  world  anxiously  watch  news 
reports  of  an  imminent  Nazi  Invasion— another  "blitzkrieg"  by  mili- 
tary might  determined  to  make  a  shambles  of  the  British  homeland. 

Heartsick  peoples  everywhere  read  the  headline  "Politicians  vote 
end  of  French  Republic."  France  has  caved  In — "Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity"  are  no  more.  The  nation  which  to  our  generation  has 
been  so  much  a  symbol  of  democracy,  has  Joined  the  dictatorships. 

What  will  happen  to  Great  Britain?  How  will  the  outcome  affect 
America  and  American  democracy?    What  should — and  can — we  do? 

Some  have  urged  that  every  nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
should  Immediately  declare  war  on  Hitler.  They  maintain  that 
those  now  fighting  him  are  fighting  our  battle.  Others  contend, 
however,  that  our  entrance  into  the  war  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
for  MS.  It  would  mean  an  end  to  otir  democracy  and  do  little  to 
save  It  abroad. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  Is  no  longer  mere  theory;  the  actual 
decision  may  have  to  be  made  by  the  American  people,  and  made 
soon.  Herewith  are  the  views  of  two  prominent  Americans,  written 
exclusively  for  the  American  Forum. 

Yes,  Sats  BBBCKnnuDGE 
(By  Col.  Henry  Breckinridge,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War) 
The  United  States  should  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  British 

Isles  by  the  Nazi. 

FVar  a  quarter  century  American  policy  has  been  built  on  the 

holding  of  the  Pacific  by  the  American  Fleet  and  the  holding  of  tlM 

Atlantic  by  the  British  Fleet. 
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Britain  \a  the  last  bastion  between  vis  and  the  conquering  dlc- 
tatoni  If  she  goes  down,  we  face  them  alone.  If  we  permit  It.  we 
■hall  deserve  and  suffer  every  baleful  consequence  of  the  disaster. 

Hitler's  Jackal,  Mussolini,  gave  the  warning  In  his  formal  declara- 
tion ol  war.  This  gigantic  battle,  he  said.  Is  only  a  phase  In  the 
destruction  of  the  "plutocratic  democracies"  of  the  west,  who  hoard 
the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  sit  on  a  pile  of  all  its  gold. 
Well,  we  are  the  particular  "plutocratic  democracy"  of  the  west  that 
sits  on  the  pile  of  gold,  twenty  billions  of  It.  80  percent  of  the  world's 
supply. 

The  well-known  final  goal  of  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  operating  in 
Sfwin  is  the  reconstltutlon  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  Spain  is  to  be 
the  front.  Nazi  military  might  and  organizing  ability  will  be  the 
real  drive  behind  the  conquest  and  the  subsequent  exploitation  of 
the  Illimitable  natural  resources  of  South  America.  The  millions  of 
"fifth  columnists"  will  do  their  stint  In  South  America  as  they  have 
done  elsewhere. 

The  Nazi  agent,  the  "fifth  column"  man,  the  sincere  pacifist,  the 
shallow  military  follower  of  the  cult  of  Nazi  invincibility,  the  de- 
featist— each  Is  playing  his  role  here  and  now.  They  did  it  success- 
fully in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Norway.  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  even  to  France  and  England.  The  Munich  umbrella  well  may 
be  the  immutable  s3rmbol  of  the  dying  democracies  of  the  world. 
America  has  its  Quislings. 

"DO  nothing"  policies 

The  Isolationists  tell  us  at  each  stage  of  the  discussion  that  we 
must  do  nothing,  or  can  do  nothing,  at  the  moment.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago  it  was  that  we  must  build  no  planes  until  there  be  re- 
search Ten  months  ago  we  must  build  none  until  there  be  a 
meticulous  definition  of  our  foreign  policy  In  all  its  details.  One 
month  ago  we  must  do  nothing  until  the  elaboration  of  a  great 
'  plan 

Th?y  tell  us  that  America  has  nothing  to  do  with  Europe's  wars; 
that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  Nazi  and  democracy; 
that  the  broad  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  our  Impassable  barriers 
against  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Seven  years  ago  Italo  Balbo.  now  dead,  a  better  man  than  Hitler's 
Jackal,  made  the  first  air  reconnaissance  In  flying  from  Rome  to 
Chlca^.  He  made  it  easily  and  successfully  with  24  planes.  He 
used  the  well-known  stepping  stones — Iceland  and  Greenland — easy 
hops  for  every  type  of  modern  military  plane 

Now  the  Nazi  has  conquered  Denmark,  who  owns  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  Now  the  Nazi  has  conquered  Holland  and  France,  who 
own  islands  off  our  northern  coast — Islands  girdling  the  Carribean — 
and  large  areas  on  the  very  mainland  of  America.  As  for  Asia,  it  Is 
55  miles  from  America  across  the  Bering  Strait,  not  6.000  miles 
across  the  Pacific. 

War  IS  a  terrible  thing.  The  resources  of  the  earth  could  yield  a 
bountiful  living  for  all  if  peace  and  the  Golden  Rule  prevailed.  But 
the  die  has  been  cast  otherwise. 

A  modern  Oenghls  Khan  marches  to  universal  conquest,  universal 
destruction,  and  universal  slavery  The  old  Genghis  Khan  placed  a 
pyramid  of  human  skulls  every  few  miles  on  his  post  roads  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  resist  his  will  The  modern  Genghis 
Khan  looses  from  the  air  the  thunderbolts  of  obliteration  on  whole 
populations.  Having  disarmed  the  conquered,  he  holds  them  in 
complete  subjxigation  by  airplane,  tank,  and  Gestapo.  If  he  is  not 
defeated  before  the  conquest  becomes  universal,  his  victims  will  be 
slaves,  not  for  a  while  but  forever.  Disarmed  men  cannot  revolt 
successfully  against  tanks  and  bombers. 

Our  Quislings  and  their  assorted  allies  say.  "We  cannot  fight;  we 
could  not  do  anything  effective  if  we  would — even  If  we  had  the 
vision,  the  coxirage  to  see  the  fatal  Import  of  the  present  hour  and 
act."  But  the  very  ceaseless  activities  of  these  Quislings  Indicate 
they  still  have  a  slight  lingering  fear  that  we  may  act  in  the  end 
like  our  ancestors  at  a<!ttysburg  and  Valley  Forge,  like  Charles 
Martel  at  Tours  in  732,  like  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon. 

WHAT    WS    CAN    DO 

Is  there  nothing  we  could  do? 

1.  We  coiild  mobilize  our  merchant  ships,  convoy  them  with 
warships,  and  bring  the  children  of  Britain  to  the  refuge  of  our 
shores.  Not  to  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  us  now  would 
be  to  deny  our  every  heritage  of  humanity. 

2.  We  coxild  send  1,000  volunteer  pursuit  pilots  to  the  air  fields 
of  Britain. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  about  our  air  forces.  We  have  4.000  of  the 
finest  military  and  naval  pilots  in  the  world.  They  would  knock 
the  Nazi  bombers  out  of  the  air  like  vultures  struck  by  lightning. 
In  equal  combat  the  British  have  universally  bested  the  Nazi 
airmen  in  the  present  war.  One  thousand  American  pilots  in 
Britain  would  turn  the  tide  of  war. 

3.  Stir  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  action!  Mobilize  its  produc- 
tive activity!  Outmatch  every  diabolical  machine  Hitler  can  con- 
trive! Take  the  Nazi  out  of  his  cross-country  locomotive  and  he 
Is  no  better  than  any  other  man,  and  not  so  good  as  some.  Match 
him  in  the  air  with  equal  numbers  of  planes  flown  by  free  men  and 
be  will  soon  be  back  on  the  ground.  If  he  asks  for  it.  put  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bead  drawn  from  an  American  bomb  sight,  and 
see  if  he  can  stand  the  punishment  which  he  mercilessly  metes 
out  to  others. 

The  cult  of  the  invlnclblity  of  the  Nazi  is  a  myth.  America  has 
the  material  resources  and  organizing  genius  to  be  Invincible  and 
Irresistible,  but  prompt  and  courageous  action  is  the  cost  even  of 


survival.  The  British  Isles  are  our  last  outpost  against  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  we  permit  BrlUln  to  go  down 
without  a  struggle,  hletory  will  record  in  yellow  letters  of  shame 
the  failure  of  American  intelligence  and  courage  in  the  most  fatal 
crisis  of  modern  history  Would  the  America  of  Lincoln  let  "gov- 
emment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  perish  from 
the  earth? 

No!  Sats  La  Folletts 
(By    RoBEST    M.    La    Follettk.    Jr.    United    States    Senator    from 

Wisconsin) 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  ro  to  war  to  defend  the  British 
Isles.  That  would  take  us  into  the  total  European  conflict  on  all 
fronts.  Once  before  we  went  to  E^l^ope  to  save  democracy:  Italy. 
Japan,  and  Russia  were  our  allies  then  With  rapidly  shifting 
alliances  we  might  soon  be  fighting  Frenchmen  or  be  allied  again 
With  Russia      We  would  be  going  into  war  blind   as  to  the  future. 

The  way  to  save  democracy  now  is  to  save  It  here  The  first  cas- 
ualty after  we  declared  war  would  be  our  own  democracy.  Modern 
war  cannot  be  fought  successfully  under  democratic  control. 
France  and  England  have  learned  this  sad  lesson,  written  in  the 
blood  of  brave  patriots 

America  in  war  would  create  a  dictatorship  for  its  duration. 
Our  Government  would  be  drastically  altered  for  an  Indefinite  time 
to  come  We  would  betray  cur  heritage  of  democracy  by  entrance 
Into  the  war — unprepared  as  we  are — and  do  nothing  effective  to 
save  democracy  abroad. 

We  must  recognize  that  democracy  will  not  and  cannot  take  a 
nation  through  complete  chaos  With  manpower  decimated,  capi- 
tal and  producing  units  in  ruins,  hunger  and  pestilence  rampant. 
Europe  will  be  In  chaos  after  this  war  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
believe  we  can  preserve  democracy  at  home  or  abroad  merely  by 
going  to  war  to  defend  the  British  Isles. 

PRICX   OF    WAR 

However  our  hearts  may  ache,  it  is  time  to  use  our  heads.  How- 
ever idealistic  our  motive,  it  Is  the  plain,  ordinary  people  who  will 
pay  the  cost  of  war.  They  paid  last  time  In  blood,  treasure,  and 
bitter  disillusionment.     They    will   pay  again. 

Through  1938  the  cash  costs  of  our  participation  in  World  War 
No.  1  was  $47,247,000,000  This  does  not  include  the  Allied  war  debt, 
which  will  never  be  repaid  With  interest,  this  Is  over  $12.211.000.- 
000 — or  a  grand  total  of  $59.  458.000,000 — which  our  last  effort  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  cost  the  people  of  this  country 

Yet  those  enormous  figures  do  not  tell  half  the  story.  We  must 
add  to  them  most  of  our  staggering  governmental  bills  since  1929 
The  after  effects  of  World  War  No.  1  finally  took  their  toll  on  the 
Nation's  whole  economic  life,  through  loss  of  markets  abroad,  the 
dislocation  and  wartime  expansion  of  our  major  industries,  cotton 
textiles,  lumber,  coal,  and  agriculture  Defiatlon  of  these  Indus- 
tries finally  caused   the  collapse  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  power. 

What  we  have  suffered  in  the  loss  of  human  values  and  material 
wealth  as  a  result  of  our  last  misadventure  in  EXirope  will  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  economic  consequences  all  our  people  will 
suffer  if  we  go  to  war  to  defend  the  British  Isles. 

BRITAIN'S    MISTAKES 

We  cannot  remedy  the  mistakes  made  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  22  years  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  What  is  happen- 
ing now  was  decided  long  before  September  3.  1939  It  Is  tragic  to 
see  France  defeated  and  brave  Englishmen  fighting  against  odds. 
But,  powerful  as  we  are.  we  have  not  the  strength  to  reverse  the 
running  of  the  European  sands  of  time;  and  it  takes  time  to  train 
men.  to  put  people  to  work  producing  wealth,  and  to  turn  out 
mechanized  implements  of  war 

Another  lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  tragic  events  In  Europe 
is  that  arms  and  Implements  of  war  are  not  enough  to  make  a 
nation  strong.  The  cruel  fact  has  been  driven  home  to  a  shocked 
world  that  a  nation  with  a  dynamic,  expanding  economy  can  smash 
a  nation  or  a  combination  of  nations  in  which  manpower,  capital, 
human  and  natural  resources  are  not  at  work  producing  real 
wealth.  It  would  be  fatal  to  let  our  abhorrence  of  the  brutalltar- 
ian  revolution  In  Germany  blind  us  to  this  vital  fact 

We  cannot  preserve  democracy  at  home  or  abroad  by  going  to 
war  to  try  to  defend  the  British  Isles  The  only  realistic  way  we 
can  now  serve  the  ultimate  cause  of  democracy  In  the  world  is  to 
turn  our  energies  to  the  creation  of  a  dynamic  expanding  econ- 
omy under  our  own  democratic  form  of  government.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  nation  and  this  hemisphere  which  will  re- 
quire our  full  and  undivided  energies  and  resources. 

PROGRAM    FOR   "DYNAMIC    AMERICA  ' 

I  propose  the  following  foreign  and  domestic  policies  based  on 
our  vital  national  interest: 

1.  Stay  out  of  foreign  overseas  wars,  including  one  to  defend  the 
British  Isles. 

2.  A  sound  national  defense  which  will  protect  this  Nation  and 
defend  this  hemLsphcre  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn  against 
all  comers.  A  tax  plan  which  will  prevent  fat  profits  being  made 
from  such  a  program 

3.  Build  an  economy  not  only  on  this  continent  but  In  this 
hemisphere,  which  will  give  us  the  necessary  stimulus  for  pros- 
perity and  utilize  the  full  energies  and  resources  of  our  people. 

4.  Utilize  our  Idle  manpower,  productive  capacity,  and  Idle  cap- 
ital not  required  for  national  defense  to  restore  our  national  re- 
source base,  to  rehabilitate  and  conserve  our  human  resources. 
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Here  Is  a  projrram  which  will  give  us  a  dynamic  America  and 
restore  that  equality  of  economic  opportunity  which  characterized 
the  development  of  our  own  physical  frontie/.  It  will  give  the 
farmer  a  decent  living  and  restore  fanning  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  those  who  work  in  shop,  store, 
office,  and  factory  lo  earn  a  decent  and  secure  living,  by  assuring 
to  every  able-txxlied  American  useful  and  productive  employment 
at  a  living  wage. 

This  program  will  assure  a  national  plan  to  provide  generous, 
adequate,  and  self-respecting  security  lor  those  who,  because  of 
age  or  other  disability,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

It  win  end  I  ho  unpardonable  crime  of  denying  opportunity  to 
the  Nation's  most  precious  asset — its  youth. 

Here  is  a  program  which  will  give  this  generation  "a  rendezvous 
with  destiny  '  In  this  hemisphere  instead  of  with  death  in  some 
other.     It  will  make  and  keep  democracy  safe  for  America. 


American  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OF  FLORIDA,  AT  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  mc  on  July  30. 1940,  under  the  auspices  of  American 
defense  group  of  Harvard  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  Americans,  as  I  stand  here  in  Cambridge.  I 
find  my  mind  turning  to  ancient  history,  to  the  graphic  picture  of  an 
ancient  world  which  linger.';  tenaciously  In  my  memory — a  quiet, 
oeaceful  little  agitated  world  The  antique  world  upon  which  my 
reflection  centers  is  the  world  of  the  year  1934  when  I  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Law  Schiol. 

In  this  great  university  at  that  time  there  were  many  men.  masttrs 
of  much  knowledge:  men  of  unique  vtslon.  with  almost  the  gift  of 
prophecy  Yet  I  wonder  who  of  that  world  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  wa?  able  to  see  16  years  ahead  to  this  sad  world  of  1940 

Who  could  have  believed  what  you  and  I  have  seen  happen  In  5 
years  In  2  years.  In  9  months.  In  10  weeks?  Who  would  have  dared 
to  claim  It  possible  to  alter  the  character  of  the  world.  Uie  destiny 
perhaps  of  mankind,  the  security  of  this  great  Nation  in  3  months? 

Here  where  genius  has  given  birth  to  so  many  miracles;  where  have 
been  carved  .w  many  magic  wands  which  gave  an  easy  mastery  over 
the  potent  forces  of  nature,  who  would  have  thought  that  venerated 
science  could  gain  such  a  pyrrhlc  victory. 

Yet  the  dullest  mind  knows  that  his  world  has  been  caught  In  the 
crush  of  dynamic  forces  and  shattered  into  many  incongruous  frag- 
ments One  wonders  almost  If  he  Is  sane  when  such  ugly  images 
form  on  the  retina  of  his  mind  if  he  dare  lift  his  eye  to  the  horizon. 
One  thinks  he  even  sees  scorpions  of  doubt  crawling  over  dogmas, 
faiths  and  philosophies,  even  upon  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  which  tell 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  dignity  of  man  Into  one's  mind 
creep  Insuppresslble  misgivings  about  the  Integrity  of  human  char- 
acter and  the  quality  of  human  worth. 

Things  refuse  to  be  rational,  to  take  on  any  natural  shape  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Life  has  lost  pattern,  and  men  stumble 
along  an  uncertain  way:  the  balance  of  their  mind  disturbed:  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  their  governance  unsettled.  One  feels  thac 
he  is  lost  on  a  slippery  surface,  moved  along  by  sinister  forces  which 
he  can  neither  guide  nor  restrain. 

Paradox  rears  its  peculiar  head  everywhere.  The  greatest  cruelty 
Is  found  in  an  age  which  has  achieved  the  greatest  charity  man  has 
ever  known  The  most  widespread  slavery  history  recalls  sobs  In  a 
world  which  knows  the  most  complete  freedom  of  aU  time.  The 
strongest  will  abides  in  a  world  r«nt  with  the  breaking  of  the  weak- 
est wUls  Courage  shares  our  time  with  outrageous  cowardice. 
Men  who  hbld  their  course  like  the  compass  needle  must  share  the 
reins  which  guide  a  nation's  course  with  flabby  appeasers 

Yet  chaos  unruly  forces.  Incongruous  fragments,  facts  which 
refuse  to  be  rational  have  been  the  fallow  ground  from  which  men 
of  skill  vision,  patience,  and  courage  have  always  brought  forth  the 
great  things  of  the  world.  Men  have  always  had  to  contend  with 
destructive  forces,  to  harness  them,  to  curb  their  damage,  and 
eventually  to  extermmate  them.  Men  have  always  ralUed  against 
danger  pooling  their  forces,  coordinating  their  efforts,  marshalling 
their  wills  to  win  The  terrible  anger  of  outraged  right  has  always 
been  a  devastating  force. 

What  concerns  you  and  me  now  is  whether  our  generation  of 
men    and    women,    of    boys   and    girla,   is   to    be    an   exception   or 


whether  we  are  worthy  of  that  noble  past  which  has  many  timea 
moved  through  the  dark  vaUeys  but  always  marched  on  to  the 
light,  which  has  met  many  evil  forces  but  always  mastered  them. 
Let  me  congratulate  the  American  defense  group  of  Harvard 
University.  You  are  a  spearhead  of  your  generation's  effort.  You 
arc  one  ot  those  forging  the  weapons  which  shall  break  the 
sliackles  upon  our  security,  our  standard  of  living,  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  rights  of  man.  AU  over  America,  aU  over  this 
hemisphere,  all  over  the  world,  though  in  many  places  stealthily, 
other  men  and  women  of  all  ages  are  propagating  the  same  senti- 
ments which  you  are  generating  here. 

Your  objectives  are  comprehensive.  You  are  advancing  upon 
a  broad  front.  You  are  singularly  fitted  to  give  especial  leadership 
to  the  great  effort  which  the  occasion  demands,  for  you  know  that 
the  flrst  duty  that  leaderslilp  has  is  to  see  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 
What  is  our  problem?  Tell  us  what  is  right  and  then  we  wiU 
knew  what  is  our  duty.  Tell  us  whether  there  is  merit  In  these 
strange  claims  that  are  made;  whether  there  is  Justice  in  these 
novel  demands;  whether  there  is  Justification  for  this  so-called 
world  revolution.  If  not.  tell  ub  how  fiendish  It  Is.  And  If  that 
be  the  truth,  tell  us  that  It  is  the  ugly  head  of  age-old  tyranny 
rising  up  again  through  the  earth  blood  soaked  endless  times 
with  its  destruction. 

Tell  us.  you  who  teach,  what  of  aU  that  we  have  gained  In  the 
ages'  struggle  is  worth  keeping,  even  at  the  price  of  our  lives. 
Where  shall  we  make  our  stand  to  fight  and  where  shaU  we  yield 
up  the  corrupt? 

Tell  us.  you  who  lead,  who  is  with  us.  whose  interests  lie  with 
ours  and  with  whom  do  our  Interests  lie.  Who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  vast  inhentanoe  which  the  past  has  bequeathed?  Who  has 
enough  stake  in  it  to  defend  it?  Is  It  for  all  that  we  have  pre- 
served these  good  things,  or  is  it  for  only  a  few? 

How  much  shall  we  pay  to  keep  what  we  have,  to  gain  the  hope 
of  better?  Is  lip  service  enough?  Is  time  enough?  Is  money 
enough?     Is  labor  enough?     Is  life  too  much? 

You  who  think,  tell  us  also,  what  is  the  alternative  to  the 
dictator's  world:  what  kind  of  a  world  do  you  want;  what  kind 
of  a  world  ought  we  to  have?  Is  the  present  the  best  you  can  offer 
In  place  of  the  world  the  dictators  want?  What  has  your  world 
to  offer  to  the  Individual  in  health  and  strength,  in  family  happi- 
ness, in  security — security  against  harm,  security  against  poverty, 
security  against  fear? 

What  has  your  world  to  offer  against  war  and  the  causes  of  war; 
against  international  anarcliy  and  brigandage;  against  the  con- 
sUnt  class  of  over-zealous  nationalisms;  against  tlie  stresses  and 
the  strains  of  peoples  historically  crowded  Into  abnormal  barriers; 
against  the  pull  of  forces  across  artificial  boundaries? 

Is  your  concept  of  democracy  so  vital  that  its  very  exuberance 
throws  the  lie  into  the  despots'  charge  of  decadence?  Can  you  tell 
us,  you  who  study,  how  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  may  regain 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  democratic  life  so  that  they  shaU 
speak  of  it  with  that  pride  and  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
a  knowledge  that  they  share  a  great  trust? 

Can  you  teU  us  where  we  may  draw  the  line  in  a  democratic 
state  between  liberty  and  restraint?  How  much  can  we  settlo 
a  share  of  the  whole  resporwlbUity  upon  each  without  losing  the 
character  of  a  free  people?  How  much  can  we  coordinate  our 
efforts,  pool  our  strength,  marshal  our  wills  and  stUl  be  a  Uberty- 
lovlng  people? 

In  this  chaotic  day  the  demand  is  primarUy  for  those  who  can 
think  through  to  some  rational  conclusion;  who  can  properly 
appraise  the  Issues  and  the  causes  at  stake:  who  can  keep  a 
clear  view  of  what  we  are  aiming  at  and  not  lose  sight  of  the 
purpose  of  the  struggle  In  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  on. 
And  if  you  can.  teU  us  what  Is  this  strange  paralysis  which  haa 
gripped  the  wills  of  our  generation  and  made  it  resist  not  even 
when  Its  vitals  are  attacked?  Is  this  the  dreaded  new  weapon 
fashioned  in  some  fiendish  mind?  Is  the  right  to  worship  Ood 
according  to  one's  conscience  no  longer  worth  preserving?  Is 
man  no  longer  a  rational  being  worth  saving?  Is  hxmaan  dignity 
a  false  claim  not  worth  defending?  Are  these  things  which  we 
call  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  the  gentler  subtle  forces  of  the 
world,  frills  and  furbelows,  the  appendixes  of  civilization?  How 
could  a  substantial  number  of  people,  how  could  any  leader 
trusted  with  authority  and  duty,  question  these  fundamentals  of 
the  life  we  know? 

Yet,  you  and  I  know  that  those  who  do  not  see,  and  worse 
the  appeaser  who  thinks  so  little  of  his  brother's  blood  that  he 
would  grip  the  hand  that  took  it;  who  so  ignores  his  ancestor's 
sacrifices  that  he  would  embrace  the  principle  that  slew  him, 
those  who  cry  "Peace"  when  there  is  no  peace  with  evil;  those 
who  cry  "Stay"  when  we  are  alreiwly  too  late,  are  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  writing  books  and 
publishing  newspapers,  and  some  while  their  breasts  are  still  warm 
from  a  tyrant's  embrace  daring  to  counsel  a  brave  people  over  the 
radio. 

Amid  the  fearful  uncertainties  of  this  dangerous  hour,  dare  you 
and  I  not  speak  candidly  and  fearlessly  to  each  other  and  to  our 
countrymen?  The  American  people  are  a  brave  people,  able  to 
stand  steadfast  against  the  shock  of  truth,  to  meet  courageously 
the  challenge  of  trial. 

L«et  •us,  therefore,  unceasingly  teU  the  American  people  some 
ugly  facts. 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  In  greater  physical  danger 
than  it  has  been  since  it  gained  lU  independence.     It  is  poaslbla 
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for  a  combination  of  existing  world  forces  who  have  reason  to 
desire  our  downfall  serloxisly  to  threaten  our  8€c\irlty.  Other  na- 
tions of  the  world  Inimical  to  our  Interests  have  military  and  me- 
chanical forces  which  if  they  were  landed  In  this  coiintry  we  are 
iinable  to  meet.  If  the  British  Navy  were  destroyed  or  should  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  such  an  enemy  could  marshal  naval 
forces  which  would  prove  vastly  superior  to  our  naval  forces  and 
could  attack  either  Continental  United  States  or  Ita  Territories  at 
places  which  co\ild  not  be  adequately  defended. 

2.  The  Western  Hemisphere  ts  In  greater  physical  danger  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Hydrographic  Service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment reports  that  the  total  coast  line  from  the  northern  part  of 
Iceland  around  the  eastern  boundary  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America.  p>ast  the  Horn,  and  up  the  western  boundary  of  this 
hemisphere  to  the  Arctic  Circle  Is  43.000  miles.  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  with  the  British  Navy  out  of  consideration  that  hemi- 
sphere cannot  be  defended  successfully  against  possible  and  poten- 
tial enemies  of  the  United  States  by  the  existing  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  forces  which  can  be  brought  Into  being  and 
effectiveness  Inside  a  period  of  10  years. 

3.  The  internal  stability,  the  economic  strength  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  more  uncertain  today  than  It  has  been  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  maintain 
its  present  economic  organization  and  preserve  Its  present  standard 
of  living  with  Europe  economically  cut  off  from  it.  A  high  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  Government  has  made  to  me  the 
statement  that  "The  wolf  is  really  at  the  door  of  America."  Farm 
prices  are  now  being  held  by  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  above  the  world  market.  We  are  not  the 
natural  market  for  the  principal  commodities  of  South  America. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  take  only  about  one-third  of  our 
exports  and  to  give  us  about  one-third  of  theirs.  To  reestablish 
commerce  with  a  Europe  dominated  by  Hitler  means  to  abandon 
gold  as  the  medium  and  measure  of  world  trade,  to  enter  into  a 
barter  system  agreeable  to  Hitler's  demands,  and  to  meet  any 
conditions  dictatorship  may  choose  to  Impose.  It  means  Joining 
hands  with  our  mortal  enemy  and  helping  to  keep  alive  the 
forces  which  have  destroyed  these  things  which  have  made  the 
world  worth  living  In  to  us  and  shattered  the  foundations  of  our 
own  prosperity,  security,  and  happiness. 

4.  Democracy  cannot  survive  as  we  now  know  It  In  this  hemi- 
sphere— m  this  Nation — If  the  world  continues  as  the  dictators 
have  now  made  It  and  if  dictatorship  as  it  now  exists  still  lives  A 
free  economy,  free  lives  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  totalitarianism 
in  order  to  meet  totalitarianism,  or  we  shall  perish  before  totali- 
tarianism. All  the  Incidents  of  dictatorship  abroad  will  be  here 
in  the  United  States — inflation,  forced  loans  from  the  public.  Gov- 
ernment price  fixing.  Government  freezing  of  wages  and  people  In 
their  jobs,  shifting  of  population  to  Government-designated  areas, 
forced  residence  on  farms,  strict  Government-controlled  agricul- 
ture, the  suppression  of  personal  liberties — if  practically  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  lies  prostrate  under  the  cruel  feet  of  modem 
dictatorship.     A  world  can  no  more  exist  half  slave  and  half  free 

than  can  a  nation.  Free  private  enterprise,  free  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  free  lives  cannot  exist  In  such  an  order. 

5  Intellectual  life  as  we  know  it  today  cannot  live  in  a  world 
dominated  by  modern  dictatorship.  Research,  creative  writing. 
constructive  thinking,  seeking  after  new  worlds  of  the  mind  are 
Stifled  In  the  brutality  of  the  totalitarian  state  The  intellectual 
Inheritance  of  the  ages  would  first  be  prostituted  and  then  repudi- 
ated. 

6.  The  spiritual  values,  those  potent  unreal  but  moving  forces 
which  have  wrought  civilization  out  of  the  base  past  would  be 
Strangled  like  an  unwanted  baby  aborning.  Man  would  lose  his 
grasp  upon  the  divine  hand  which  has  guided  him  through  the 
dark  eras  and  fall  Into  an  endless  night.  The  soul  shorn  of 
Its  wings,  would  spend  eternity  like  a  base  serpent  condemned  to 
crawl  upon  the  earth. 

Can  there  be  any  division  In  counsel  as  to  whether  your  country 
and  mine  will  suffer  any  force  upon  earth  even  to  threaten  us  with 
that  kind  of  a  life? 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet"  as  to  be  purchasable  in  modern 
America  "at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery"? 

Are  w«  unwilling  to  risk  some  danger  to  avoid  a  surer  death 
&nd  ■  more  certain  destruction?  Should  we  cringe  behind  some 
fancied  screen  either  too  blind  to  see  devastation  all  around  u.<). 
or  too  aelflsh  to  aid  the  common  friend  against  the  common  foe? 

Shall  we  let  the  Inheritance  of  freedom  be  stricken  from  the 
hop*  Of  our  children  by  a  few  arrogant  men  who  have  sworn  our 
destnietlon  without  evsn  a  show  of  courage  as  a  testament  to 
them?  Shall  w«  sptak  only  in  soothing  and  honeyed  words  to  a 
people  whose  wboto  character  has  been  rooted  in  the  foundation 
of  forthrlghtness,  courage,  and  determination? 

I  know  that  the  pecpl*  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  world 
and  what  is  being  dons  to  their  world  and  who  is  doing  it  and 
why  they  are  doing  It,  and  who  proposes  to  defend  their  world 
and  thoee  who  are  unworthy  of  trust  in  it. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  this  sturdy  defense  group  of  Harvard 
University,  in  th«  agt'Old  tradition  of  this  institution,  blaze  a  fresh 
trail  in  the  thought  of  America.  Let  it  be  clear.  Let  It  be  straight. 
Let  It  go  unerringly  to  lU  goal.  Let  this  group  propose  to  the 
American  people  thl*  declaration  of  faith  and  purpose: 


1.  We  believe  In  God  and  we  will  defend  the  right  to  worship  Him 
according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

2.  We  proudly  redeclare  that  man"  Is  a  rational  and  dignified 
being  and  that  he  who  enslaves  him  profanes  God's  highest  handi- 
work. 

3.  We  will  defend  with  all  we  have  our  country,  our  continent, 
our  way  of  life,  our  standard  of  living,  and  the  right  to  approach 
all  men  everywhere  for  a  free  exchange  of  sentiments,  goods,  and 
services. 

4.  As  a  part  of  the  moral  right  of  self-defense  we  Inform  all  men 
that  we  will  resist  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain  as  inimical  to  o\ir 
own  secxirlty. 

5.  To  our  prayers  for  peace  we  will  add  our  good  offices  to  all 
men  toward  bringing  about  a  Just  peace  upon  democratic  principles 
in  Europe  or  Asia. 

6.  That  we  honor  the  memory  of  all  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  a  system  which  would  help  to  bring  about 
a  law-abiding  world,  and  we  will  assume  an  honorable  part  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  world  condition  where  wrong  may  be  re- 
dressed and  redressable  and  Justice  under  law  may  become  an 
International  practice. 

In  an  earlier  day  our  forefathers  combed  all  the  past  for  the 
framework  of  what  they  built  here  They  did  not  fear  to  seek  new 
material  and  to  build  a  new  structure  without  any  counterpart  In 
all  the  world.  How  well  their  courage  and  confidence  have  been 
Vindicated  is  attested  by  a  nation  which  has  not  been  approximated 
In  history.  Now  Is  a  time  for  new  pioneering  As  the  wild  forces 
of  nature  were  once  harnessed  upon  this  continent,  so  must  the 
tumultuous  and  violent  forces  of  a  nxad  world  be  brought  to  a  new 
obedience   to  those  higher  precepts  which  man  has  dreamed. 

This  Nation  was  consciously  built  So  mu.st  a  new  world  be 
The  pattern  of  this  Government  never  came  Into  being  by  negation 
cr  equivocation  or  emasculating  timidity  It  grew  cut  of  a  bold 
dream  under  the  persistent  urge  of  Indomitable  wills  that  dared 
to  do  what  God  and  Judgment  told  them  was  right  It  i.s  time  for 
America  to  stir  Itself  out  of  its  apathy,  to  break  the  shackles  which 
have  strangled  its  moral  sense  to  be  done  with  weaklings  and 
twisted-minded  patriots  or  sinister  opportunists.  It  is  time, 
high  time,  for  America  to  be  her  old  self  again  and  Americans  to 
be  worthy  of  their  name 

Within  almost  a  stone's  throw  from  where  we  stand  the  blood  of 
patriots  WIS  spilled  in  th^  holy  cause  of  lltjerty  and  freedom  for  a 
God-loving  people  Those  heroes  had  no  assurances  that  an  army 
would  form  at  their  side,  and  that  a  scattered  people  would  so  unite 
in  strength  that  their's  might  assume  the  dignity  cf  a  great  cause 
Yet  so  did  the  zeal  of  their  spirit  arouse  the  whole  country  that 
soon  a  citizen  of  far-off  Virginia  assumed  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  within  sight  of  where  these  men  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
died 

The  spirit  of  th03€  men  who.  too,  loved  life  and  freedom — 
loved  them  so  much  that  they  were  willing  to  die  for  them — still 
pulses  tlircugh  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Nor  have  Americans  lost 
that  moral  sense  that  men  of  Massachusetts  peculiarly  possessed  and 
buUded  into  the  instltuMons  of  this  Nation.  No  brazen  tyrant  can 
suppress  the  determination  of  the  people  of  America  to  denounce 
murder,  bloody  conquest,  heinous  wrong,  wherever  it  be.  nor  re- 
strain this  moral  sense  of  America  from  demanding  right  and  Jus- 
tice and  throwing  its  weight  and  hL^art-uttered  benediction  with 
those  who  defend  them. 

All  America  needs  Is  bold,  fearles.s.  unyielding  leadership  which 
knows  it  is  on  God's  side  and  cares  about  nothing  else. 

Of  you  men  and  women  of  Harvard  the  times  demand  such  new 
leaderfchlp:  for  where  better  ttian  from  these  monuments  that 
honor  patriots'  graves,  than  from  these  books  which  tell  the  epic 
of  patriots'  sacrifices,  than  from  these  halls  where  human  ration- 
ality and  dignity  have  been  taught,  than  from  the  shades  of  these 
trees  from  which  Washington  went  forth  to  wage  war  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  day.  could  come  a  clear  call  to  the  people  of  America 
to  awake  and  be  about  the  stem  business  of  defending  the  ramparts 
they  love. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WYOMING 
IN  THE  SENATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Auoust  1,  1940 


LriTER  FROM  MIlS.  ULLIAN  L   VAN  BUROH 


Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  last  February  a  gentle 
old  lady,  of  Casper,  Wye  whom  I  have  known  for  several 
years,  wrote  me,  in  response  to  a  holiday  letter,  a  very  elo- 
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quent  and  moving  letter  on  old-age  pensions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  mother.  Several  of  my  friends  saw  copies  of 
the  communication,  and  all  were  Impressed  by  it.  as  was  I. 
I  have  now  been  requested  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.    It  is  worthj  of  such  recognition. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Lillian  L.  Van  Burgh,  of  Casper,  Wye,  to  me  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Caspxb,  Wto,,  February  1940. 
Senator  J.  C    OMahonet. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  O  Mahonft  :  I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  your 
Christmas  greetings  letter.  Knowing  what  a  busy  man  you  are. 
It  was  all  the  more  pleasing  to  know  you  had  not  forgotten  the 
short  talk  we  had  last  summer  regarding  my  young  grandson,  who 
now  informs  me  he  still  wants  to  go  to  Annapolis  if  possible.  He 
Is  a  sophomore  at  State  University.  Berkeley.  Calif.  I  am  anxious 
to  help  the  lad  all  I  can.  and  will  be  more  grateful  than  I  can  say 
for  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  regarding  an  appointment. 
Some  time  I  may  be  able  to  return  the  favor.  (Strange  things 
are  happening  in  this  old  topsy-turvy  world  of  ours.) 

Now.  Senator.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to,  please,  talk  with  Dr. 
Townsend.  You  will  like  him.  I  know,  and  I  am  also  sure  he  will 
show  you.  In  his  simple,  clear  way.  that  the  plan  is  sound,  and 
will  bring  our  country  back  on  its  old  solid  foundation  once  more; 
for  you  must  realize  a."  we  all  are  now  doing,  that  our  beloved 
Nation  Is  tottering  too  close  to  an  unthinkable  abyss.  To  you 
men  in  Washington,  our  Senators  and  Congressmen,  we  have  given 
the  power  to  ^how  the  way  to  prevent  such  disaster  to  our  country. 

I  was  a  votmg  delegate  to  the  three  last  national  conventions. 
and  I  know  what  the  Townsend  plan  is  and  what  it  will  do  for  me. 

Senator,  could  you  visualize  your  own  dear  mother — if  she  Is  still 
with  you — an  object  of  charity,  or  in  the  home  of  one  of  her 
children?  No  matter  how  kind  they  may  he.  it  Is  not  her  own 
home  She  is  not  queen  of  that  hive.  No  hive  ever  has  two 
queens. 

God  intended  It  to  be  so.  After  long  years  of  Independence, 
laboring  happily  for  her  loved  ones,  striving  to  form  in  each  child 
principles  and  characters  that  will  make  them  a  credit  to  her  and 
their  country— for  that  Is  what  we  mothers  are  for.  to  give  our 
country  good,  honorable,  law-abiding  citizens.  I  have  given  three, 
and  so  far  not  one  has  caused  me  to  regret  their  birth.  When  her 
task  is  finished,  and  they  no  longer  really  need  her.  and  perhaps 
under  present  conditions  the  children  can  scarcely  provide  for  their 
own.  too  often  she  finds  herself  alone,  homeless,  with  no  means 
now  to  purchase  the  things  she  had  longed  for  during  the  years 


when  the  children  needed  so  much.  How  she  had  longed  to  travel, 
to  sec  the  wonderful  places  of  which  she  had  read  I  If  ehe  could 
only  run  away  where  no  one  she  knew  could  ever  see  her  again. 
or— "Dear  Father,  if  I  could  Just  die !"  No.  Senator;  that  could  not 
be  your  mother,  thank  God;  but  it  could  be  and  Is  thousands  of 
mothers  today  In  this  glorlous(?)  land  of  ours. 

Every  mother,  so  long  as  she  can  walk,  wants  her  own  home  and 
independence.  No  matter  how  fine  or  good  her  children  may  be,  no 
mother  wants  to  be  compelled  to  become  a  member  of  their  home. 
Mother  is  living  In  a  different  generation.  Their  lives,  their  ways, 
are  not  hers. 

Can  you  not  see.  dear  Senator,  what  the  Townsend  plan  would 
mean  to  us.  your  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation,  the  sound  founda- 
tion of  which  we  laid  for  you  of  the  present  generation  to  build 
upon? 

Please  study  the  plan,  and  1  know  you  will  vote  right.  If  you 
return  to  Wyoming  soon.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again.  I  seem  to  have  as  many  political  friends  among  the 
Democrats  as  among  my  own  Republicans. 

Please  pardon  this  too-long  letter.     I  guess  I  thought  you  were 
"one   of   my   boys'   to   whom   I    was   talking.     Often   they   come   to 
"Mother  Van  "  with  their  problems. 
Most  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Ln^LiAN  L.  Van  BtntCH. 


Appropriations  for  Army  and  Air  Corps  and  Navy 
and  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  1920-41 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTL'CKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Augiist  1,  1940 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting table  showing  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Corps  from  1920  to  1941,  and  also  the  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for  the  same 
period.  The  table  is  very  interesting  and  I  think  it  will 
prove  enlightening  to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Appropriations  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Corps.  1920-41 


Fiscal  ye;u 


isao. 

mi. 


MM. 
IttS. 


1987. 


1«1. 

ina. 
ns3. 

ISM. 


NS7. 

\m 

IflM 
IMO 
IMl 


Orand  toUil. 


Citation  to  appnipriation  act 


41  Stat.  I(H-131       

4fl  Stat.  13.V.-I348 

41  Stat.94«M*:7  

41  .*:tat.  53S-.M8 

4JStat.«S-l03 

42  Stat.  71«-"5«      

42Stat.  I.'?7T-I41'> 

4.'}  Srat.  477-SlO    

4.'?  Stat.  892-92.1    

44  Sut.  2S4-W7      

44  .«tit.  110»>  1137 

4.*;  Slat.  32>y.ir^    

4,";  Stat.  1349  1374 

4»V.<tat.4.J2^.')7     

46  Stat.  1277-1301 

47Ptat.e(>4-6«9      

47  Stat.  l.S71-I.W.'i 

4>«  Stat.614-«W 

49  Slat.  120-  14K      

49  Stat.  I27S  I.V» 

.WStat.  442-4'W   

.'i2Staf.<V»2  W7 

.M  Stat.  .W2-';iS       

I'ub..  No.  Oil.  70th  Cong. 


Titalofsrt 


.\rmy     .  

Military  .Vcademy 

Army. 

Military  .Academy 
Army  (incliiiiinp  .Military  .\oad 
War  UoiMTtmcnt,  military  acti 
.do 


emy) 

Ik'S 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do. ......... .  — ..... 

do 

':"do 

Military  Aptiropriation  Act. 

do  

....do 

do 


Amiy 


lAlrfServippjCorps;  Total 


'  $747. 
'  2. 

>Z 

•  2.''.7. 
»244. 

•  2W. 
■  24'). 
'  2 '4, 
•2<il. 

'«2Vi. 
i>  297. 
"299. 
»TH 
i«274. 
"25S. 
'•  /W. 
I"  -.VK). 
'•  3ZJ, 
"•317. 
»  379. 
«i  47 Ft. 

•»  I.  za. 


324.  S77  .V) 
277.  M2.  20 

i23.:jn.V(X) 

142.212  70 
9 13.  .'129  «) 
fiO.  2»V3.  S7 
K-IS.  71 W  (10 
716.  703.  13 
H4»i  lyu  If) 

'i-s2.  V.J  :c, 

.'.!(..  JlJl  (tl 
M7.  2IKI.  .*)(> 
7 13.. 1.57  OU 
7»1,  49^  01) 
Ml.  33.3.  00 

.V4. 7K.T  on 

1)2.1. 1  liM  IK) 
(172.  Mm  II) 
477.  (.2:^.  I«) 
;IHU.  .V>:t  Ik. 
7hO.  54«.  UU 
374.  4(12.  0(1 
7IJ2.942  (I) 
43i>.  'J(>4  UJ 


7, 9W,  na.  770.  w 


'  JK,  an,  otm  oo 
•XJ.  43.1,000.00 

oun.no 
not)  i«) 

IKK)  1)1) 
.'j7ti.  00 
191  1)1 
CM  Oil 
.■M  Ul 

2I>H   Ul 

7)^1  U) 
473  0.) 
GX1.  U) 
131  ()0 
lli.V  U) 
32K.  00 
4011  00 
714  (R) 
4<».  (Kl 
972  U) 
U3(>  00 
41H  00 


»  19.  »10. 

•  1 2.  '<«.':. 

'  12,4:«i. 
M2.7WN 
'14.911. 
'  1.1.  Z'A. 

•  211.  UU. 
1'  24.  Uttl. 
II  34.  CM). 
IJ  W,  KU. 
"31.  479. 
'*  25.  iJU. 
n  23.  324. 
'•  27.  Mfi. 

'•  'M  3«7. 

»  70.  .VVi. 
X  IM.  44H. 


1,  OU,  87ti.  7W>.  OU 


$774.  fl02,  wn.  70 


394.  700,  577.  70 
II 3.  .'.29.  HO 

.ViJ.  2fi3.  X7 
■274.  7as.  00 
515.27U.  13 
717.  2V)  01) 
X19.  24*5  Ifl 
IIH.  »«<.1  00 
1C,7.  4W  50 
4<H.  .343  00 
CilM.  U>W  00 

3211.  sum  00 
99:i.9aaoo 

M9.  25.3.  on 
7IU.  iM.ao 
St.1.  ir2-J  OU 
7K7.  aft7.  00 
.'t9M,  ttM  00 
«;» 1.374  00 
lf.7.  H7H  (U 

:izi.  ;i/i  OU 


*  270. 
»  2.17. 
•250, 
■  2'i'). 

'2f>9. 

•2«2. 
'••311. 
>>  332. 
li  3J.', 

i»  3;«). 

"299. 
'-■  271. 

>«  aiwi. 

"■  3Mi. 

'*  ¥r>. 

*  449. 
"  t.  4UU. 


k,9IU,01A,  4«2.W 


I  H   \}«c.  ifA,  »VMIi  <r,nit  .  pp   4.3.  21ft,  717. 

*  H   DcK    'J»4,  mth  (onrt  .  pp  4h,  71,  JM. 

«1t,r  Ilu.U'ct.  l«2:i.  p|v  31fl.  44H. 
«T)ir  HillKrl,  |w;4,  pp    "M.  •«3. 

•Thi-  IliuUrt.  IWI.  pti.  7.V1,  or?. 
•Th*  Illl'U'H.  19*1.  pp  Mft,  9'0, 
'Thr  Hu>lirft,  1927.  pp    lOi:.  Il*ft. 

•  TJu'  Hu.Uit.  I9>,  pp.  lorw.  l'9a. 
»Thi-  Hu'tifrt,  ltf2U.  pp  1072.  I'rS. 
••Thr  Hu'lct.  IW-Ki,  PP  MI".  1*»7. 
u  Tb«  Uudcet.  1V31,  pp.  UU.  \VA. 


11  Thp  MiKlgct,  1932,  pp.  XLVII. 

I)  Thr  MlJ(lK)-t.  19.43.  p.  L, 

<«  Tti<-  ItUilKi-l.  IU34,  pp.  U,  LII. 

II  Th.'  Mij.lKit,  I'.O'..  p.  XlAl. 

••  lUi-  Hu'liii-I,  I9.3n.  p,  fi»(7, 

I'  Till-  lliidict.  1937,  p.  57*. 

i»  Till'  llijdgH,  19r4H,  p.  Ml. 

i»  Thr  »u'U<'t.  1939,  p.  Mft, 

»•  Thr  HudKH,  1940,  p.  097. 

"  The  Buditrt.  IMl.  p  7ftl. 

■  Uoutt  AppruprUtiuDi  CoouoittMi 
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Appropriations  for  the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  1920-41 

1 

Fiscal  year 

Citation  to  appropriation  act 

Title  of  act 

Navy 

Bureau  of  .Aero- 
naut! c-s  ' 

Total 

IM> 

41  Stat.  131-157  

Naval  service 

>  1616.096. 838. 88 
•433.270.574.00 
«  397. 230. 8S8.  23 
•283.520.70.1.25 
•282,303.690.00 
■361.879.827.00 
•287.  881.. 378.00 
•30Z8O5.687.00 
'•  297,  831. 957.  OO 
n  3.32, 277,  .362.  00 

n:oo.ty  1,247.00 

)'3.V).471.9H2.0O 
I«  328,  aVi.  .19^1.  00 
iJ3«):i.  660.  721.00 
i«287.  51,1,  201.00 
"'283.666.419.00 
1*440. 999, 060. 00 
'•489,514.362.00 
"470,22.1.  179.00 
»i  ,111.  100,744.00 
"637.991.461.00 
«  1.  213. 968. 238. 00 

$616.  096.  838.  88 

Hiai 

41  Stat.  •^12-837 

do 

'"«$i.i  413,431.  00 
<  14.  803.  .160.  00 
•14.793.560.00 
'15,328.100.00 
•  14.9X1.000.00 
"•  I ..   J.V,.  .>sK.  00 

!      .1'      VI    l»*'.{Ki 

■■  .-.l.l*.'*.,  0011.00 
"31,430.000.00 
",32.033.211.00 
)«  31.  14.1.000.00 
"25.245.430.00 
'•21.957.450.00 
1'  19.1,16.020.00 
1'  40.  732. 310. 00 
i»  38,  ,188. 270. 00 
"  49.  .VX).  OOO.  00 
«  48.  07.1.  OOO.  00 
B82.798.000.no 
«»  94,  202. 900. 00 

4;«.  279,  574.  09 

m 

mi 

42  Stat    122-141 

42  Stat    7H»">-H12        . 

do   

Navy  Department 

•410.673.280.23 
•  298. 324. 26.1.  '25 

ItM     

42Sut.  1132-1154 

do   -                 

•297.007.250  00 

WK 

43  Stat.  182-205 

Navy  Ueparlment  and  naval  service 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

'  277.  308. 327.  fiO 

ms _ 

1027 

1028 

1«» 

1«0 

MB! 

4;j  Stat.  8«iI-)S81 

44  Stat.  .191-614  

44  Stat.  127,V1296.-.. 

4.1  Stat.  rt24-t.44       

4.3  Stat.  14.12-1472 

46  St.1t.  .1.Vi-,17y 

•  302.  862.  378. 00 
•, IT.'  061.975a) 
"■  318,  131.957.00 
"  ;«4,  233,  362.  00 
"362,061,247  00 
"  .381  sai,  19:1  00 

ion 

46  St^lt.  14.J1-14.13 

do 

>«  360. 101.  503. 00 

HU 

47  Stat.  421-445 

47  Stat.  1,121   1.143 

4S  Stat   4f):v-42.1               

do 

do 

do 

"328.906. 141.00 

MM 

'•  309,  472.  660  00 

NU 

'•  302.  823,  ,348.  00 

lOM I 

1087 

1088 

49  Stat.  398-421        

49  Stat.  i:W»s-142l) 

50  Stat.  9»V- 118 

do 

do 

do 

"481,731,379  00 
'^  .V28.  102,  532  00 
»  519.  72.1,  179()0 

loao 

,12  Slat .  223  246    

do 

1  559,  17,1,744.00 

1040 

5;i  Stat.  7.57-782           

do 

«  720.  789.  461.  00 

1941 ...     . 

I'ub.,  No.  588,  76th  CoDg 

do 

"1.308,171.138.00 

Orsnd  total 

0. 143.  S37, 993.  36 

1        659.  696. 838. 00 

9,803,5.34.831.34 

•  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  was  created  by  sec.  8  of  act  of 
July  12.  1921. 

»  S.  Doc.  456.  6.1th  r,  ne..  p.  2.'>4. 
>  S.  Doc.  304.  66th  Cong.,  p.  ill. 

•  Ihe  Budiffi.  lail,  pp.  :J68.  :«76. 

•  The  BmlBft,  1*24,  pp.  .190.  600. 
♦The  Bu'Jei't.  r.f2l.  pp.  .19»i.  W\. 
'  The  Budget.  I'.W.  pp.  6.10,  664. 
'The  Budget,  1927.  pp.  771,  7S1. 


•  The  Budjtet.  192S.  pp.  777.  786. 
"•The  BudsfPt,  1929.  pp.  822.  831. 
1"  The  Bii'levt,  IVM).  pp.  8.13.  879. 
"  The  Bu.lKtt.  ncil,  pp.  S92.  918. 
"The  Bu^Kit,  1«:<2.  p.  .XL. 
i*The  BudK.t.  19:«,  p.  .XLll. 
"The  Budget,  19.44.  p.  XI.III. 
'•The  Buileet.   1935.  p.  XX.KIV 
minus  trust  fundsi . 


(i.  e.,  frrand  total 


'■  The  Budiret.  1936.  p.  471. 
"The  BndKet.  1937.  p.  4.17. 
'•The  BiKlKPt.  19.38.  p.  511. 
»  The  Budget.  1".«9.  p.  ,127. 
>'  The  Budget.  1940.  p.  .169. 
"The  Budget,  1941.  p.  647. 
"  House  .Appropriations  Committee. 


Production  Statistics  on  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExNTATIVES 
Thursdav.  August  1,  1940 


TABLE  SHOWING  PRODUCTION   AND  EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN 
COTTON.    1840  TO  DATE 


Mr.  NORRELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  table: 
Cotton,  American:  Production  and  exports,   1840   to  date 
[  In  thousand  running  bales  | 


Year' 


1840-II    

1841-42 

1842-«3 

1843  44 

1944  41    

IvW  4''. 

1846-47 

1847-48   

1W8-49 

1849- ,10 

lSSO-51 

lMI-,12 

18.12- .13 

1853-54 

1854-5,1 

1855-56 

1856-,17 

1857-58 

18.'»-.10 

18.W-60 

1860-61    

1861  62 

1862  63 

186.3-*V4 

1864  65 

1865-66    

I  Pro«1uction  Statistics  relate  to  year  of  growth.  For  the  years  1S40  to  1842.  inclusive. 
the  statistics  of  export.s  n'late  to  the  12  month,-!  beginning  Oct.  1;  for  1843  to  ls66. 
inclu-sive.  to  the  12  months  beginning  with  July  1;  for  1867  to  1913,  inclusive,  to  the 
12  months  l)eginning  with  Sept.  1;  and  for  1914  to  date  to  the  12  montlis  b^innmg 
with  Aug   1. 


Cotton,  American:  Production  and  exports.  1840  to  date — Continued 
I  In  thousand  running  bales] 


Exports  as 

Produc- 
tion 

Exjiorts 

percentage 

of  pr'j<luc- 

tioD 

1.635 

1.060 

64.0 

1.684 

l.I<» 

69.5 

2.379 

1..1M5 

66.6 

2.030 

1,327 

65.4 

2.  '»>5 

1.746 

72  9 

2.  101 

1.095 

52.1 

1.779 

l.ttM 

.10.3 

2,440 

1,629 

66.7 

2.867 

2.063 

71.6 

2.  469 

1,271 

51.5 

2.4.14 

1.8.14 

7.1.6 

3.126 

2.  186 

69.9 

3.416 

2.223 

6.1    1 

3.075 

1.976 

64  2 

2.983 

2.017 

67  6 

3.6W. 

2,703 

73.7 

3.094 

2,097 

67.8    , 

3.  217 

2,237 

68.7 

4.019 

2.773 

69  0 

,1.;»7 

3,  ,135 

65.6 

3.849 

615 

16.0 

4.500 

10 

.2 

1.600 

33 

14 

4.10 

24 

5.3 

300 

18 

5.9 

2.269 

1,301 

57  3 

Year 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Exports  a.s 
perivntaee 
of  produc- 
tion 

1S66  67   

2.007 
ZS20 
2.366 
3.012 
4,112 

2.974 
3.931 
4.  170 
3.8:t3 

4.6:k 

4.474 
4.774 
.1.074 
5.7.15 
6.606 
.1.456 
6.0.10 
.1. 713 
,1.682 
6.  .176 
6..H« 
7,047 
6.038 
7.473 
8.6,13 
9,<1B.1 

6,  7W 
7.493 
0.001 

7,  161 
8..VO 

10,  >«« 
11.180 

0.303 
10.102 

o.an 

10.S88 
0.820 
13.451 
10.406 
1Z083 
11.058 
13,086 
10.073 
11,568 
15.5.13 
13.489 
13.083 
15.006 
11.068 

11.  )M 
11.348 
11.008 
11.336 
13.  ri 

1.(02 
1..103 
1.300 
1.988 
a<*23 
i.8ii 

Z47I 
2.683 
2.  VM 
a038 
2.8.30 
.3.  197 
3,290 
3.743 
4.413 
3,377 
4.501 
3.733 
3,783 
4,201 
i.Mfl 

4.  .119 
4,730 
4,929 
,1,8.10 
,1.897 
4.4H.1 

5,  .107 
6.96! 
4.762 

6,  124 

7.  811 
7.627 
6,  168 
6.807 
6.870 
6,914 
6.234 
0.057 
6.075 

7.780 
8.800 
6.492 
8.026 
11.081 
0.100 
0.256 
8.323 
.1.806 
5.300 
4.»8 
5.592 
^.145 
Sl745 

66.8 

1867 «i 

59.6 

1868-60    

,M.0 

1860-70   

66  0 

1H70  71 

1X71-72   

67  2 
61.  4 

1872-73 

62  9 

1873-74   

64.3 

1871  75 

6,1  3 

6.1.6 

IH76-77 

6,3.5 

1^77-78   

67  0 

IH78-79 

64.8 

1879-80   

6.1.0 

1880-81 

67  4 

1881-82   

61.9 

1K82-83      

66.1 

1H«3^H4    

65.3 

IHS4-8.S      

66.6 

1S8.VS6    

63.0 

1H><6-S7    

66  1 

ISX7  K8    

64.1 

188,H-H9         

68.2 

1889-90   

66  0 

1890-91      

67  6 

18<tl-92      

M  3 

IHW-93      

66.9 

l«»:<-94    

70  8 

1894  95     

70  3 

1805-96 

66.5 

1806-07 : 

71.8 

1807-08 

71.7 

18«M»   

68  2 

1800-1900 

6.1.7 

1900^1    

67.4 

1901-02   

71.7 

li<02-03    

6.1.3 

i«)^m  

6.3.5 

1904-05    

67  3 

iyrxvo6  

66  5 

1906-07  

68  0 

1907-08 

70.4 

1908-09   

67  9 

19«>9-10 

64  4 

1910-11    

69  4 

I<)ll-12                                                      .  . 

71  2 

1912-13 

68.2 

191,V14 

66  2 

1914-15 

,12.  3 

191.1  16 

1916   17 

1917-18... 

53  3 
46  6 
38  1 

1918-19    

47.0 

1919-20 

57.8 

1920-21  - 

43.3 
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Cotton.  American-  Production  and  exports,  1840  to  date — Continued 
[In  thousand  running  bales] 


1 

Ycaf 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Export*  as 
percent^igc 
of  pnxluc- 

tmn 

192;   22    

1922  2:5 

7.978 
9.729 
10.171 
13.6;W 
16.1-23 
17,7.15 
12.7S3 
14.297 
14,548 
i:i,756 
16,  620 
12.710 
12.664 
9.472 
10,  420 
12.141 
18,  212 
11.623 

6.184 
4,82:1 
.1,6.16 
8.  005 
8.051 
10.  927 
7.  ,140 
8,(H4 
tl,  690 
6,760 
R7W 
8.419 
7,  .1.34 
4,799 
.1.973 
5.  440 
5,  ,198 
3.327 

77.5 
49.0 

1923-24    . 

,15.6 

1924-2.1        

58.7 

1925-26     

49  9 

192tv27 

61.5 

1927-28     

59.0 

1928  29 

56.3 

19.V30   

46  0 

1930-31 

49  1 

1931   32 

,12  4 

1932- .33 

1933-34 

66.2 
.19  5 

1034-3,1 

.V).7 

1085-36       

67.3 

1036-37 

44.8 

1037-38 

30.7 

1038-30 

2S.6 

19XM0 

Source:  Cotton  Production  and  Distrihution.  Bulletin.':  169  and  176.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.     Southern  Division.  .Kcricultiiral  .\<ljustment  Administration.     Apr.  3, 1940. 


Decline  and  Ri.se  of  United  States  Naval  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 

Mr,  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Decline  and  Rise  of  United  States  Naval  Power,  1921- 
40,"  with  the  accompanying  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  accompanying 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Decline  and  Rise  of  United  States  Naval  Power,  1921-40 

In  1921  the  United  States  had.  in  ships  built  and  building,  the 
most  powerful  navy  In  the  world  There  were  536  Rhips  in  the 
combatant  categories,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  2.134.497  tons. 
Manning  this  number  one  fleet  of  tbe  world  were  134  237  trained 
cfficers  and  men.  Available  to  repair  and  replace  units  of  this 
fteet  as  they  became  over  age  was  a  shipbuilding  industry  such  as 
the  Nation  had  not  h.id  before.  It  had  established  a  wcrld  record 
never  since  equaled  of  constructing  a  destroyer  In  45 '^  working 
days.  The  quality  of  Its  product  Is  attested  by  the  hundred-odd 
over-age  destroyers  .'■till  doii.g  valuable  service. 

But  It  was  not  for  long  that  we  held  our  place  as  first  among  the 
navies  cf  the  world.  Late  In  1921,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
Government,  a  disarmament  conference  met  In  Washington.  After 
the  disarmament  conference,  work  stopped  on  most  of  our  naval 
vessels  under  con.structlon  Shipbuilding  plants  closed  down  one 
by  one.  Their  skilled  artisans  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
land.     The  building  ways  rotted  and  rusted. 

We  disposed  of  or  demilitarized  31  capital  ships  Including  7  new 
battleships  and  4  new  battle  cruisers  which  averaged  28  percent 
completed.  One  of  the  battleships,  the  Was/isnj/fon.  was  75  9  per- 
cent, or  nearer  completion  than  the  Washington  which  was 
launched  in  Philadelphia  June  1  of  this  year  Approximately 
$277,000,000  were  sacrificed  In  the  scrapping  of  ships  under  this 
treaty.  W^ith  those  ships  we  would  today  have  a  more  powerful 
battle   line   than    we    can   hoi>c   to   have   in   the    next    6   years. 

Of  the  20  older  capital  ships  disposed  of,  only  2  were  then  over 
age  by  our  pre.sent  standards  and  some  were  little  past  the  halfway 
mark  toward  obsolegcence. 

Our  total  tonnage  disposed  of  or  demilitarized  under  the  W^ash- 
Ington  Treaty  was  767.880  tons,  compared  to  Great  Britain's  447,750 
and  Japan's  355,730  We  were  no  longer  the  worlds  largest  naval 
power. 

But  in  1930  we  agreed  to  dispose  of  3  more  capital  shlp>s  plus  203 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  or  a  total  of  206  ships  of 
331.109  tons.  This  brought  the  total  naval  combatant  ships  dis- 
posed of  or  demilitarized  to  237  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1.098.989  tons. 
Thus  we  reduced  the  Nation's  naval  defense  by  a  fleet  almost  as 
large  as  our  entire  fleet  today. 
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By  1933  we  had  dropped  below  Great  Britain,  below  Japan,  and 
even  t>elow  Prance  In  the  number  of  under-age  combatant  ships. 
The  numbers  were  Great  Britain  138.  Japan  184,  France  124,  and 
United  States  101.  Even  on  a  tonnage  basis  we  were  in  a  relatively 
weak  position  in  under-age  combatant  vessels.  Great  Britain  had 
980,169  tons.  Japan  726.138  tons,  and  we  had  728.000  tons.  The 
average  age  of  our  under-age  ships  being  older  than  Japan's,  we 
were  actually  in  third  place  in  over-all  fighting  power. 

It  was  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  ships  under  the  treaty  agreements 
which  brought  us  to  the  unfavorable  relative  strength  which  we 
had  in  1933.  when  we  began  to  rebuild  our  Navy.  The  treaties 
allowed  us  to  build  ships  as  replacements,  but  we  didn't  build  them. 
Of  some  150  combatant  ships  which  we  were  allowed  to  lay  down 
between  1922  and  1933,  we  actually  did  lay  down  only  25  and 
completed  14. 

Since  1933  we  have  laid  down  and  or  contracted  for  242  and 
commissioned  124  combatant  vessels.  We  have  under  construction 
now  138  combatant  ships  and  18  auxiliaries  plus  34  motor  torpedo 
boats  and  submarine  chasers,  or  a  total  of  190  craft. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  rehabilitated  our  shipbuilding  Industry, 
both  private  and  Government  In  1933  there  were  4.969  men  em- 
ployed In  shipbuilding  in  na\'y  yards,  and  now  we  have  28.800. 

The  trained  naval  personnel  In  1933  was  90,334  naval  officers  and 
men  and  15.927  marine  offlcers  and  men.  We  now  have  150,451 
Navy.  Including  aviation  cadets,  and  27.542  Marine  Corjjs.  The 
over-all  Increase  in  trained  personnel  has  been  63  percent  since 
1933. 

In  1933  we  had  only  1,066  naval  planes.  Today  we  have  on  hand 
about  2,100  plus  over  2.000  on  order,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  naval 
air  arm  is  unequaled. 

SUMMARY DECLINS 

From  1921  until  1933  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  was 
on  the  decline.  The  extent  cf  this  weakening  of  our  naval  defense 
Is  Indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  About  half  of  our  fighting  naval  tonnage  was  disposed  of  or 
demilitarized  ( In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ment treaties  of  1921-22  and  1930). 

2.  The  United  States  failed  to  build  the  necessary  replacement 
naval  vessels  allowed  under  the  treaty,  having  laid  down  only  ap- 
proximately 17  percent  of  some  150  combatant  vessels  needed  and 
allowed. 

3.  The  failure  to  build  these  naval  vessels  contributed  to  the 
atrophied  condition  to  which  our  shipbuilding  Industry  had  de- 
clined by  1933 

4.  Trained  naval  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  was  reduced  by 
approximately  one-third,  necessitating  the  decommissioning  of  use- 
ful naval  vessels  and  the  operation  of  others  with  reduced  comple- 
menls. 

5  The  condition  of  the  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  fleet  reduced  its 
ever-all  efficiency  and  Imposed  up>on  It  a  greatly  reduced  speed. 
Not  a  single  auxiliary  naval  vessel  was  laid  down  from  1922  to  1933. 

RISE 

Early  In  1933  the  decline  In  United  States  naval  power  reached  its 
turning  point  and  has  been  on  the  rise  ever  since.  The  extent  of 
Improvement  of  naval  strength  since   1933  Is  evidenced  by: 

1.  We  have  built  and  commissioned  since  1933  more  fighting 
ships  than  our  number  cf  underage  ships  at  the  beginning  of  1933. 
In  these  7  years  we  have.  In  fact,  commissioned  eight  times  as  many 
combatant  ships  as  In  the  7  years  preceding  1933,  this  despite  the 
unhappy  condition  of  our  shipbuilding  industry  In  1933. 

2  Naval  shipbuilding  has  been  greatly  speeded  up  There  are 
1  now  190  naval  craft  building.  The  number  of  men  employed  In 
!    naval  .shipbuilding  has  Increased  from  less  than  9.000  to  over  75,000. 

3  The  naval  air  arm  has  been  doubled  and  raised  to  an  enviable 
state  of  efficiency.  A  well-thought-out  program  of  naval  air  bases 
strategically  located  In  both  oceans  is  well  under  way. 

4.  Trained  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  has  tieen  in- 
I    creased  bv  over  60  percent. 

5.  Naval  research  has  been  intensified  and  has  already  produced 
far  reaching  results. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  average  age  of  United  States  combatant 
vessels  with  treaty-age  definitions 


Type 


Battleship 

.MrcTUft  carrier 
Heavy  erMiser. 
Light  cruiser. - 

1  >e.stroyer 

Submarine 


I'seful  life 

Present 

average 

Wtifhinz- 

I>on<1on 

ago 

ton  Treaty, 

Treaty, 

1«22 

1036 

Yean 

Ytart 

Yean 

22  .-! 

20 

2fi 

6  2 

20 

20 

7  3 

120 

'20 

9.6 

'20 

1» 

15  0  + 

»I2 

li 

13  2 

13 

U 

1  If  laid  flown  before  Jan.  1.  Ii*20.  U'.  years. 
'  If  laid  down  after  Doc.  31.  1920,  1»")  years. 
Average  age  of  all  United  SUU«  combatant  vessels,  U.l  years. 
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Personnel  gtrenffth  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 


Period 


1921 

lflB3 

929 

\VSi 

IIHO  (JuD«) . 


U.  8.  Navy 


Offloefs 
Rf'salar 

r.  3. 

Navy 


g.«8 
8.015 
8.7m 
9.K7 

lasi? 


Enlisted 
nMn, 

Remilar 
L'.  s. 
Navy 


125.579 
86.811 
84.9m 
81.  (nr: 

139,060 


Total 


134.237 

!M.826 

99.  rnn 

90.  XM 
149,877 


U.  S.  Naval  Rwerve 


Officers,   Officers. 

U.  8     I     I'.  S. 

Navy    i    Naval 
retired  '  Reserve 


1,026 
1,4«)1 
1.  *H7 
2.068 
3, 384 


26,376 
3.818 
fi.078 
7.  .M9 

14,642 


Enlisted 
Aviation     "'^5' 

^^^^^      Nav^ 
Reserve 


574 


Total, 

U.  S. 

Naval 

Reserve 


U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


Officers. 


Enli'ited 


R«»j«    Regular 


I 


230.078 
23.2.59 
28  XW 
33.735 
40,204 


2.'i«.  4.S4 
27.077 
34.416 
41.284 
5.5,420 


V 

Marine 
Corps 


1.021 
1.164 
1,178 
1.  175 
1,433 


Marine 
Corps 


Total 


21.5.39 

X'iAVA  I 

l.i<.fil2  ! 

14.  7.52  I 
a«.  0»J7 


22.560 
20.2011 
l«.  7<W 
15.  927 
27.500 


Men  and 
otlitrrs, 

r    ,< 
MrtTirio 
(■..r[- 
reliffl 


Officers. 

f  .■^. 
Marine 

Corps 
K.-serve 


Aviation 
oadeu 


3.52 
498 
.5.58 
7h« 
1.368 


571 
141 
4;t5 
61)2 
1.  145 


43 


Men, 

r.  s. 

Mvine 

Corps 

Reserve 


4.633 

471 
8.849 
8.487 
14,956 


Total 


5.201 

fil2 

9.  2M| 

9.0^ 

16,143 


TOTALS— ALL  CLAS.SES 

Period 

Active       Retired 

Total      1                                            PeritKl 

.\ctive 

Retired 

Total 

1921  

liOS „ — 

liCO                         .......... ..... - 

418,  4.54 
142.715 
157,  liiU 

1.378 
1.899 
2,205 

419.8^2       103.3  

144,  «14       1940  (June) 

159.385  \ 

1.56.634 
248.940 

2,8.56 
4,742 

159.  493 
2o3,6&i 

• 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  B,  STEAGALL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.1940 


LBTTKRS  AND  TABLES  SHOWINO  CONDITION  OP  COMMODITY 
CRKDIT  CORPORATION 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letters 
and  Ubles  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  ol  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 

TRSAStntT  DrPtLxruxm, 
Washington,  June  27.  1940. 

Mt  Dka«  M«  P«bsid«nt:  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  March  8.  1938  (52  Stat.  107)  an  act  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  »100.000.000. 
and  for  other  purposes,  an  appraisal  has  been  made  of  all  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  said  corporation  as  of  March  31.  1940.  As  a 
result  of  such  appraisal  and  on  the  basis  of  market  prices  as  of 
March  31  1940  it  has  been  determined  that  the  assets  of  the 
corporation  exceed  the  liabilities.  Including  capital  stock  at  $100.- 
OOOOOO  by  an  amount  of  •43,756.731.01.  A  report  of  the  conomlttee 
appointed  by  me  to  appraise,  on  my  behaU.  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  corporation  U  attached  for  your  information. 

In  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
Rre«  on  January  3.  1940,  it  was  estimated  that  $60,000,000  would 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
a  result  of  the  appraisal  of  its  assets  as  of  March  31,  1940.  This 
estimate  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1939  and  obviously  was  subject 
to  a  number  of  factors  not  under  the  control  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  such  as  the  course  of  conunodlty  prices  between 
then  and  March  31.  1940.  In  February  1940,  a  further  estimate 
was  made  of  the  amoimt  repayable  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporaUon  during  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year.  At  that 
time  on  the  basis  of  commodity  prices  then  existing,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  $75,000,000  would  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  Subse- 
quent to  such  estimate  and  before  March  31.  1940,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial recession  in  the  prices  of  commodities  on  which  the  cor- 
poration had  made  loans,  and  additional  loiins  were  made  by  lending 
agencies  tinder  the  corporation's  commitments  to  take  over  such 
loans.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  the  amount  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  as  determined  by  the  appraisal  of  the  corporation's  assets 
as  of  March  31.  1940,  is  $43,756,731.01. 

The  above  cited  act  provides  that  in  the  event  the  net  worth  of 
the  corporation,  as  shown  by  the  appraisal  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  such  excess  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  such  appraisal  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shaU  be  credited  to  miscella- 
neous receipts.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  fxunaiahed  a  copy  of  the 
appraisal  report  enclosed  herewith  and  be  directed  to  deposit  in  the 


Treasury  the  amount  of  $43,756,731.01,  as  provided  by  the  act  ap- 
proved March  8.  1938. 
Faithfully. 

B.  MoBCXMTHAD,  Jr. 

The  PaEsroofT. 

The   White  House. 
(Enclosure.) 

TaHASTTRT    DrPAKTMENT. 

Washington.  June  27,  1940. 
The  honorable  the  Seceetaht  or  thx  TaxAsuRT. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  Instructions  in  letter  of  March  22. 
1940.  the  undersigned  committee,  on  yotir  behalf,  ha^  made  an 
appraisal  of  the  as.'^ts  and  liabilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, for  the  purpose  of  determining  Its  net  worth  as  of  March 
31.  1940,  as  required  by  the  act  approved  March  8,  1938  (52  Stat. 
107). 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  balance  sheet  (exhibit  A)  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  of  March  31.  1940.  showing  IW  assets 
and  liabilities  on  the  basis  of  its  book  values,  together  with  adju.sl- 
ments  to  reflect  the  value  of  assets,  insofar  as  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  market  values  as  of  that  date. 

As  a  result  of  the  appraisal  of  the  Corporation's  assets,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  total  assets  exceed  the  total  liabilities, 
including  capital  stock,  to  the  extent  of  $43,756,731.01. 

ACCOUNTING   VTRIFICATION 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  Corporation  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  assign  its 
auditors  to  make  a  special  examination  of  the  books  and  related 
records  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  March  31.  1940. 
A  report  of  this  examination  has  been  furnished  the  committee 
and  indicates  that  the  books,  records,  and  procedures  of  the  Cor- 
poration correctly  reflect  Its  financial  condition. 

VALtJATION  or  COMMODimS GINTRAL 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  statement  of  commodity  loans  as  of 
March  31.  1940  (exhibit  B)  showing  the  amounts  due  the  Cor- 
poration separated  as  to  principal,  accrued  interest,  estimated 
accrued  warehouse  and  storage  charges,  the  amounts  of  the  com- 
modities held  as  security  for  such  loans,  the  value  of  such  com- 
modities on  the  ba?is  of  market  prices  as  of  March  31.  1940,  and  the 
estimated  loss  as  of  that  date  on  the  basis  of  such  values 

An  independent  verification  of  all  market  prices  was  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  data  in  the  attached  state- 
ments were  checked  by  the  Treasury  representatives  to  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Corporation 

In  the  case  of  certain  commodities  no  market  quotations  were 
available  for  the  particular  classes  or  grades  of  commodities  held 
by  the  Corporation  In  such  Instances  certification  of  prices  ap- 
plicable to  the  commodities  involved  were  obtained  from  specialists 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture familiar  with  the  marketing  of  these  commodities  The 
bases  used  in  these  certifications  were  carefully  analyzed  and  the 
prices  certified  were  used  for  the  valuation  of  the  respective  com- 
modities. 

COTTON 

Cotton  valuations  were  based  on  the  weighted  average  prices, 
according  to  grades  and  staples  of  cotton,  of  the  10  designated  spot 
markets  as  published  in  the  ofllclal  quotation  schedule  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  March  30.  1940.  reduced  where  necessary  to  reflect  an 
average  location  differential. 
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The  amount  of  cotton  held,  the  average  market  prices,  and  the 
total  market  value  by  crop  years  are  as  follows: 


Crop  year 

Dales 

Pounds 

A  vprape 

prut  (i<or 
jiounJ) 

Total  market 
value 

1984-35.  pool-owne<1  ' 

lQ37-3h   Dool-owned*.      ... 

I..V51.R.M 

5.0^8,056 

743.  490 

2.502 

777,  834.  LW 

2.  643.  :i7P.  680 

381,229.751 

1,279,811 

Crnt$ 

9  42+ 
9.  U-t- 

173,  317,79fl  19 
241.022.011  fi3 

laaS-.W,   oan<; 

»  38.  622.  0fi6  in 

laOMO,  loans 

»  117,112.61 

Total 

7,  3f,.\  902 

3.  ma,  711. 401 

353.  078.  990  53 

'  The  rotton  •p<«.l-(>«n«vl"  rfpnssenf.s  cotton  taken  over  from  pnxlneer^  throiieh 
M.V  31.  ll>40,  under  liie  ternis  of  the  Uian  pri>fT*m,  title  to  which  has  been  acjuired 
I V  ih*  l"ori>oraM<in.  .      .,.,,. 

■»  The  market  M»liie  of  thi.-<  cotton  a.-:  of  Mar.  31,  1940  (:«1,2-«.i...'.I  jx)un<l5  at  10  H6 
cenl>  =  m.4<.il.5.T<i  if)!  I.--  in  e\c*s.<  iif  tfie  amount  due  the  ('oriMiruii.ni  a.-;  of  Mar.  U. 
\9¥)  ("cn.<equen!l  for  the  j>ari»i«e  of  ihi>  reiiort  the  cotton  has  been  alio  we- 1  on  the 
iia-'us  of  the  laat..>  tlier«>n  l'>  the  Cor;>oration  which  were  <jut«tunding  ».•<  of  Mar. 

•The  market  value  of  this  wtton  a«  of  Mar.  31,  1940  fl.279.Rll  pounds  at  9  ai  cents- 
$127,341  19  i<  in  exrrss  of  the  amount  due  the  Corporation  ».«;  of  .Mar  31.  1»40  (  on- 
^e<luentlv.  for  the  imri>ose  of  ihLs  ret>ort,  the  cotton  ha.-  been  allow e<l  on  the  biuMs 
of  the  loans  thereon  l>>  tlie  C"oriK>ration  whah  were  ouisliiiiding  us  ol  Mar.  31,  19W. 

CORN 

The  value  of  corn,  excepting  the  pooled  corn,  was  bpsed  on  the 
weighted  average  local  market  prices  (farm  prices)  In  the  com- 
mercial corn  areas,  as  such  corn  Is  stored  under  seal  on  the  farms 
of  the  borrowers 

The  pooled  corn  represents  corn  taken  over  from  producers  through 
March  31.  1940.  title  to  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  ternus  of  the  loan  program  This  corn  has  been  priced  at 
the  market  prices  per  bushel  lor  the  respective  quantities  stored 
in  terminal  elevators,  subtermlnal  elevators,  country  elevators, 
and  steel  bins  cf  various  county  agricultural  conservation 
associations 

The  amount  of  corn  held  thr  average  market  price,  and  the  total 
value,  by  crop  years,  are  as  follows; 


Crop  year 


1837-3S.  loans  

1937-3^.  tHXil-owned. 
I838-3W.  kmni 
103^30.  pnol-owni-d 
hOIMO.  leans 


Total. 


Com  held 


BwihfU 

509.  WJ 

237  2M 

IflO.  h25!  <« 

90.997.  »«1 

h,  236.  573 


2*1,797.530 


A  veraec 

price  per 

bushel 


Cfnl» 
47.9 
'  19  79 

47  9 

4H.  2  + 
47.9 


Total  market 
valuu 


$244.  2fin  7H 
46.  9^10  48 

77.  (as.  574  mi 

4.3,  yOL.'iO')  UO 
3.  \)iO.  .128.  47 


125. 168,  829.  73 


:  Valued  at  the  known  liquidation  price  at  the  lime  of  appraisal.  This  corn  was  of 
substan-iard  grades. 

WHEAT 

The  basis  for  the  valuation  of  wheat  was  determined  by  a  com- 
pari-^on  of  the  ba.sic-loan  rates  on  representative  grades  of  wheat 
under  loan  with  the  terminal  market  prices  as  of  March  31.  1940. 
This  comparison  showed  that  In  all  cases  the  terminal  mrrkct  prices 
were  in  exce.'is  of  the  basic-loan  rates  in  amounts  ample  to  assure 
the  Corporation  against  any  loss  as  of  March  31.  1940  Conf^e- 
qucntly  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  wheat  loans  have  been 
allowed  en  the  ba.'^ls  of  the  amounts  due  the  Corporation  on  such 
loans  as  of  March  31.  1940. 

Th"  amount  of  such  outstanding  loans,  plus  accrued  Interest, 
etc  and  quantities  held  as  collateral  thereto,  by  crop  years,  are  as 
follows : 


Crop  year 


1938.  wheat 
isan,  wheat 

Total 


Quantities 
h«Od 


rtuAd* 
l.>2.  :»V4 
7,233.417 


Outstanding 

loans,  plus 

intfresl,  etc. 


$907,  225.  OS 
5,  737,  504.  98 


8.515,811   I     6.644.730  Ob 


I  KTS 

The  value  cf  rye  was  based  on  the  weighted  average  market  price 
ner  bu'^hel  at  Mmneapjlis,  as  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  allowance  for 
location  differential  ^        ^    ...  „ 

As  the  market  value  of  the  rye  (1,181.190  pounds  at  518  cents 
equals  $611856  421  l.s  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  the  Corporation 
as  cf  March  31  1940.  the  rye  loans  have  been  allowed  on  the  basis 
cf  the  amounts  due  the  Corporation  on  such  loans  as  of  that  date. 


The  amount  of  outstanding  loans  pltis  accrued  Interest,  etc..  and 
quantities  held  as  collateral  thereto,  by  crop  years,  are  as  follows: 


Cropyiar 

Quantities 
held 

OutstandinK 

loans,  plus  in- 

tcrost,  etc. 

1939.  rye „ 

BiuKfU 

1.  181.  190 

$532,834.00 

TOBACCO 

The  value  of  tobacco  was  based  on  Information  furnished  by  the 
Director.  General  Crops  Division  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  were  arrived  at  after  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
Inventories,  age,  current  market  conditions,  and  trade  trends. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  held,  the  average  prices  as  recommended 
by  the  Director,  and  the  total  market  value  are  as  follows: 


Crop  year 

Quantities 
held 

.\verape 
prioe 

ToUl  market 
value 

1933-37  loan.s                           -.- 

Pminli 

1.").  •2:i4.UH6 

278,846 

177,  08i  035 

Cent* 
5.2+ 
3.S 

$803.  677  10 

1*138.  Wisconsin  

1939,  purchased 

9.  759  61 
'  36,  sr,  7-20.  99 

Total                                

19Z595,867 

37. 641.  157.  70 

'  This  tohftcco  is  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  was  purcha.sed  for  its  account  by 
certMin  e\iK,rting  firms  frorii  funds  advanced  by  the  Cor;>oration.  The  exporting 
firms  have  options  to  purchase  the  tobacc;  from  the  Cori>oraiion  at  cost  including 
charces.  1  he  |)ire<tor  also  estlnmte.1  that  the  tobacco  could  fairly  l)e  valued  at  the 
amount  tiaiii  thereon  bv  the  CoriH.ralion  as  of  .Mar.  :?".,  1940,  as  it  is  e-timHle<l  that 
such  amount  was  ietv>  than  market  pr!i*s  for  the  respective  gra<les  held  as  of  that 
date. 

TXmPENTINE  AND  ROSIN 

The  value  of  turpentine  and  gum  rcsln  was  based  on  the 
Savannah  naval  stores'  quotations  for  March  30.  1940. 

The  amount  of  turpentine  and  gum  rosin,  the  price  of  turpen- 
tine in  bulk  and  rosin  in  barrels,  and  the  total  market  values  are 
as  follows: 


Production  year 

Turpentine  and  rosin  held 

Market  price 

Total  market 
price 

19.38,  turpentine 

None                                 -  -  . 

10»)  em t>ty  barrels            . 

$2.00 

$212.00 

1Q.3S    rf>sin 

538.424  l>arreLs  '     .. 

$10.12+ 

25.75  cents 

$8.91+ 

5,348,177.78 

miy,  tiir[M'nim^ 

lyi-t^J   rcisin 

4,482.419  gallons 

601,638  barrels  « 

1.154,  222.  89 
5.982,119  73 

^         

Total 

12,  484,  732.  40 

^- 1 

'  On  basis  of  500  pounds  per  barrel. 


PEANtrrs,  ncs,  and  pecans 

The  value  of  peanuts,  figs,  and  pecans  was  based  on  the  amounts 
loaned  on  these  commodities,  plus  accrued  Interest  and  expenses,  if 
any,  as  such  loans  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  order  to  remove  these  commodities  from  the  edible 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  trade  prices.  These  commodi- 
ties are  disposed  of  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  being  diverted,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
other  than  the  edible  trade.  Under  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  bor- 
rowers, the  Corporation  Is  secured  against  any  loss  In  these  trans- 
actions. Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  these  commodity 
loans  have  been  allowed  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  due  the  Cor- 
poration on  such  loans  as  of  March  31.  1940. 

The  amount  cf  such  outstanding  loans,  plus  accrued  interest,  etc., 
and  quantities  held  as  collateral  thereto,  are  as  follows: 


Commodity 


Quantities 
held 


1939-40.  peanuts 

1939-40.  figs 

ig3'»-39.  pecans . 

ToUl 


Pou ndt 

14.  444J.  01.'> 
3.  100.  S50 
2.  OaS.  174 

19,  546.  039 


Outstanding 
loans,  plus 
interest,  etr. 


$448.  894  45 

44.  05.5.  93 

305.  514  50 

798,  464,  97 


HOPS 

These  loans  were  made  under  marketing  agreements  with  the 
borrowers  The  market  value  of  hops  was  based  on  Information 
furnished  by  the  Director,  General  Crops  Division  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  was  arrived  at  after  giving  care- 
ful consideration  to  tHe  inventories,  domestic  and  foreign  market*. 
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the   age  of  the  hops,   and  lack  of  demand  for  hops  of  the  par- 
ticular class  held  by  the  Corporation.  

The  amount  of  hops  held  by  crop  years,  the  average  price  aa 
recommended  by  the  Director,  and  the  total  market  price  are 
as  follo«-s: 


Cropyaar 

Quantities 
hel<l 

Avenwe 
price 

Total  TTiarkPt 
value 

lfl3H-19  hona             ...... .... 

Pnmntx 

4,  y75,  la 

Cnrtn 

10 

H97.  575.  30 

KAISIIVS,   WOOL,    AMD   BT7TTKK 

Tx)an»  on  the  above  commodities  were  made  under  marketing 
agreementB  with  the  borrowers.  The  market  values  on  such  com- 
modities as  of  March  31.  1940.  are.  In  each  tastance  In  "cess  ol 
the  amount  due  the  Corporation  as  of  that  date  Therefore^for 
the  purpose  of  this  report,  these  commodity  loans  have  cwen 
allowed  onthe  buta  of  the  amounts  due  the  Corporation  on  such 
loans  as  of  March  31.  1940.  ,  .    ..„,„„+ 

The  amount  of  such  outstandlrig  loan*,  plus  accrued  Interest 
etc  .  quantitlea  held  as  collateral  thereto,  by  commodities,  are  as 
.follows: 


Commodity 


Ifl38-M.  raisins. 

1939,  wool   

19».  butter... . 


Quantities  held 


Total. 


S\:.Vt2.H  tons 

95.729  i»oun<ls   . 
716,974  pounds. 


Out  standing 

luaos,  piiLs 

intend,  fto. 


$1,  19«i.011  « 


1,  40&.t£».40 


LOANS   HELD  BT   LINDING    AGENCIZS 

As  Of  March  31.  1940,  various  lending  agencies  had  made  loaiis  on 
roinn^ltles  under  the  terms  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporalton 
SSut^  W  purchase  such  loane  from  the  lending  agencies  under 
certain  specified  conditions.  The  amount  of  outstanding  loans,  the 
accrued  Interest  and  eetimated  warehouse  and  storage  charges  on 
the  underlying  collateral  held  by  lending  agencies  as  reported  to 
the  CoiTKir^tlon  as  of  March  31.  1940,  and  which  It  is  committed  to 
purchase  under  Its  contracts,  are  as  follows : 


Commodity 


iJB*  39.  onttrn  . 
!«»-♦<>.  cotton.. 

19.'»--«i.  torn 

ItfW.  wheat 

hWy.  wtx)l 


Total 324. 34«,  842.  97 


Fsoe  smount  of 

l<wn<.  inter«st. 

ami  warehouse 

charges 


Market  value 
of  security  ' 


$m.  1«.  879.  22 

i«7.  1S9.  72 

I4fi.  4«>i.  926.  38 

7S.  fiei.WM  9R 

1M.94Z67 


Estimated 
loss 


$88.  12R.  R79.  Z2  None 

ai)7,  1S9  72  !  None 

122.  7h»,  7Zi  03    $23,877.204.3.- 

78.  fini.WM.  98  1  None 

l!>4.W2.  R7  i  None 


300, 672.  B38  «2 


23. 677. 204.  35 


>  In  valuing  liie  .bove  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool,  the  sume  prices  ^ere  applied 
M  th"^lls2l  in  valuing  lime  same  commodiUes  by  crop  years  as  appear  in  the  forts- 
part  of  this  report. 

Based  on  the  m*rket  valxiea  of  the  commodiUes.  listed  in  the 
foregoing  table,  on  which  losms  bad  beenmade  by  lending  agencies 
w»d>eported  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  .atj^^*-!^  31; 
iSS),  an  estimated  low  of  W3.eT7J04JJ5  will  be  sustained  in  view 
of  the  CorporaUon-8  commitments  to  purchase  such  l^ns  from 
the  lendlng^igencles  under  certain  specified  conditions.  The  details 
of  this  estimated  loss  are  set  forth  in  exhibit  C. 
coiocmmm  to  makx  loans 

As  of  March  31.  1940.  various  tobacco  associations  had  made  loans 
to  producers  on  the  1939  crop  tobacco  under  the  terrns  of  Com- 
modity Cre<llt  Corporation  commitments  wherein  the  Corporation 
agreed  to  Uke  oTer  such  loans  from  the  associations.  Through 
Itorch  31  1940  the  associations  had  availed  themselves  of  commit- 
ments with  the  Corporation,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as 
follows :  


Commitments 


No.  1-  1939.  tobacco 
No.  2— 19W.  tohwseo 
No.  3-  ma,  titbaooD 
No.  «-  MKN.  tobacco 
No.  5—1990,  l«baooo 

Total 


.\  mount  of 

loans  by 

sssoriations 


07,077.  no 

6a  4»)  00 

.«l.«>0.«JU 

i;a.  U1.80 

88.400  00 


Market 
val'jo  i'{ 
security 


SK.IKT  23 

2*.  IW  36 

307.  7'50  lO 

17&.l3t  flO 

88.400.U0 


743,668.80 


618.  339.  29 


Estimated 

loss  to 
Commodity 

OTe<iit 
Corpufatiun 


125.  329.  51 


Based  on  the  market  value  of  the  tobacco  held  by  the  a.«»oclat  ons 
under  these  commitments,  an  estimated  loss  of  $125,329.51  wlU  be 
sustained.  The  details  of  such  estimated  loss  are  set  forth  In 
Exhibit  C. 

BASIS    or   APPHAISAL 

The  Corporation's  assets  secured  by  the  various  commodities  were 
valued  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  marl^et  prices  which  were  avail- 
able on  such  ccramodities  as  of  March  31,  1940  adjusted,  where 
necessary,  to  give  etlect  to  grade  differences  and  freight  differentials 
between  the  actual  location  of  the  commodities  and  the  terminal 
markets  The  Corporations  UabUitles  were  adjusted  where  neces- 
ary  to  reflect  the  true  liability  for  the  purpose  of  appraisal. 

The  coimnlttee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  used  In  the  valu- 
ation of  the  various  commodities  accurately  reflect  the  market 
prices  of  such  commodities  as  of  March  31.  1940.  as  contemplated 
under  the  act  of  March  8.  1935.  and  that  the  necessary  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  aU  related  factors,  such  as  accrued  interest 
and  other  charges,  in  arriving  at  the  stated  excess  of  H3.736,731  01 
of  assets  oTer  liabilities  as  at  March  31.  1940. 
Kxcxss  or  KIT  woa-TH  Foa  DKPOsrr  in  the  tr*asu«t  as  mscxLXANriotja 

RXCXIPTS 

On  the  basis  of  this  appraisal  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
net  worth  of  the  Conunodltv  Credit  Corporation  is  »43,758.731.01  in 
excess  of  tlOO.OOO.OOO.     A  reconcUiation  of  net  worth  is  as  follows: 

WIT    WORTH 

Capital  stock - - $100,000,000.00 

Add  paid-in  surplus;  Contribu- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  restore  impairment 
of  capital   stock 

Appraisal  as  of  Mar.  31,   1938-  »94,  285.  404.  73 
Appraisal  as  of  Mar.  31,  1939.  119.599,918.05 

213.885.  322   78 
lieas  accumulated   deficit   as  result 

of  appraisal  Mar.   31.    1940 170.128.591.77 

*^*^  43.756,731.01 


fiaJGO  77 

32.2W  74 

73,!HiU.U0 

None 

None 


Total  net  worth  Mar.  31.  1940 -   143.756.731.01 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  W    Bell. 
Treastiry  Department. 

R      J.     LiNDQUtST, 

Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
W.  R    FucHS, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  aa  of  Mar.  31. 

1940 


Book  values 
(adjusted) 


I  Estimated  loss  [ 

on  t>asi.>i  of      j 

marki't  prices  as 

lofMar.31.lW0' 


A  ppraljieil 

value  til 

Bss«'t,'  as  of 

Mar  31.  1940 


A9SKT9 


Cash.  ^ 

On  deposit  with  the  Trw.'nir- 

er  01  the  L'niled  ••^tales. 
Petty  cash 


$I.74.'5.451.  15 
2i.0O 


TotaL. 


Fun'ls  on  'ieposit  with  th«  Re- 
constmction  Fimtnce  (oriK)- 
ratk>o. 

I'nnciiml  

Airrued  interest 

Total. 


I,  7'i5,  476.  15 


27,  474.  2S0.  » 
291,  176.  7fl 


27.  76,V427  .V> 


pomniodity  loans  (purcha.s<Hl), 
exliibit  B: 
I'riiuipal 

.\ccnif<l  interest  receivable 
Esiimateil     aocnied     ware- 
hou9r>  an  J  slursKc  ctiarges; 
Corn  insu-  el   granarifs 

(bii»s» 
All  others  (.cootraj 


Total. 


Commo<lity  loaas  (aerrements 
to  purchav).  exhibit  C: 

Pnncipai  (contra) 

.\«Tued  inu-resl  roceivaWe 

(contra). 
Esumated    accrued     ware- 
bouse  and  'torage  charges 
(contra). 

Total 
Commit  nients.      toNncro      1939 
crop  (contra),  exbibit  U. 


631.791..'>20  73 
3,944.746.  18 


2.100.000.00 
15,029.427.99 


None 


None 


$1,745,476.15 


27. 76\  427  3S 


<I0S,M^«»4.96    $n4.«12.5A3.  18  I  $S3S.233.141.  78 


a».:OI..'vM.."J7 
3.  551,  318.  62 

li.OOlV.909.78 


324.  .t49.  H42.  97 
743^  468.80 


J 


23.  6—,  »M.  35  I 
i2&.£».  61  1 


300.  67Z  638.  «t 
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Exhibit  A — Continued 


ASSETS— cint  in  iie<l 

Commodity  accjuiretl  under  ex- 
chant:e  asrrpeinenis- 

Rubber  receiveil,  insiwctMl, 
and  aotvpteil 

Claim  for  rubber  to  be  de- 
tivere<!  by  the  I  nile<l 
Kinc<li>ni  for  wlucli  i-<»tton 
ha.-'  Iieen  ■i('!i\  ertvl. 

l'ne\[>ende<l  ail\  iru-es  held 
l'\  the  \\  \T  l>e|Mirtinent 
to  l>e  11-^1  fur  rweivmg 
and  storing  ruiil»er. 

Total 

Accounts  ree«'iv8ble: 

Kederal  >iirplus  Commod- 
ities Cdrpomtion. 

County  agricultural  conser- 
vati<in  a.s.sociations  ifcir 
cranariesV 

File,  fltmil,  and  other  losses 
in  proifss  (if  x'ltleiiient. 

Misoi'llaneoiis  rlainis  in  pro- 
cess (if  seltletiu-nt. 

Travel  advancvs  iliio  from 
ollioers  and  employees. 

Total    .   

rurniturc,  &.\tuns.  and  equip- 
ment. 
J*rei»id  expenses 


Boik  values 
(adjusted; 


Estimate*!  loss         .A.pprai'sed 
on  bik^is  of       I     \  :ilii.'  of  lia- 
markct  price  as  i     bilitie.s  as  of 

of  Mar    31.  Itf40  Mar.  31.  1940 


$75,%  491  33 
9. 973, 683.  22 

162,432.68 


UH 


Total  assets. 


LUBIUTIES 

Kotes  payable: 

PrinciFKil       

Aocrued  interest . . 


Total. 


Estimated    accrue<l    warehouse 

and  stnrace  ihrirces  (contra): 

On   commodity   loans   pur- 

(■ha!ie<l. 
On    comrafHlity    loans    not 
purchased. 

Total. 

Commitments   to    hanks    and 
lendinc  ajrencies  (ointra): 
Principal  on  loans  not  pur- 
chased. 


6,  426,  564.  42 
5.  996.  848.  19 

174.  533.  13 

511.453.38 

150  00 


13.  IIW,  .M9.  12 
46.515.84 

13.  407  .10 


None     $10.^91.609.23 


None 
Nuoe 

None 


1.031.. Ml.  191.92      $138.415.0R7.  04 


tor,.  r<M.nno  oo 

1.04<'..  0,S5  81 


407.  840.  ass  81 


15.029.427.99 
11.096.968.78 


as.  I2fi.  397  77 


309,701.554.57 


None 


13,109.549.12 
46,515.84 

13.  407  50 

893.  116.  104.88 


407,840,055.81 


None        3fi.  136.  397.  77 


ExHisrr  A — Continued 

Rook  valines      1 

(.lilJjU.sttt.1)            j 

1 

Est  imat.'d  loss        A  ipraiscl 
oTi  basis  of       '    \  'I  ue  ol  lia- 
ni.Hrkct  pri(v  as      bililies  as  of 
of  Mar.  31,  1940  :    Mar.  31,  li»40 

LURiLiTiEs— rontinued 

Commitment's  to  banks-  ("on 
interest   uQ  loans  not  i>ur- 
chasiMl. 

$3,551,318.62 

None 
N  one 

None 

None 

None 
None 

Ii$213.88.S.  32Z78 
»  170,128,591.77 

Total 

Commitments  to  tobacco  asso- 
ciations (contra). 

313.  2.U  S73. 10 
7U  rM  80 

1313,  lli  871.  19 
743,668.80 

us{»en(l<^l  credits: 

I'rocee<ls  of  siiles  of  cotton 

not  allcK-aUMl. 
Proo»vds  of  sales  of  raisins 

held    jHnding   sellkmeut 
•  of  litigation. 

635. 696.  87 
229.  510.  88 

Total 

8«5.  343.  75 

865.  243.  75 

Accounts  pavftlile 

.\priculiur;>l      Adjustment 

.\iliiiinu->!ri>t!on. 
I nsiirHnce  i ireiiiiums  on  corn . 

5tlO.  865  19 
23,  1S2  22 

7.(*>:  11 

ToUl   

.■)31. 134  55 

531, 134.  55 

Total  liabilities 

749,  3.19,  373.  87 
100. 000. 000. 00 

749,  S."*.  .373.  87 
100.  OOO.  000.  00 

Capital   

Res«<rvp: 

Representing  payments  re- 
ceived fioiii  the  .S-rieiary 
of  the    1  reasury  mvering 
restoration  of  capital  im- 
iwiriiient  as  of: 

Mar.  :il,  iy:« 

Mar   31.  1939 

94.  2fs.\  404  73 
liy.  599.  91K.05 

Total                       

213.  88.1.  .322.  7S 
31.713,504.73 

lyCvs       .Accumulated      Ixxik 
deflcU.asof  Mar.  31,  1940. 

F.xpeiis  of  Treasury  Cfintribiit  ions 
for  restoration  of  capital  im- 
pairment  over  the  actual  iin- 
Iiairnient  as  shown  tiy  the  ap- 
praisal Mar.  31.  1940. 

182,171,818.05 

43.7S6.731.01 

Total  liabilities  and  capital . 

1.031.531.191.92 

ti93.116.104.88 

1  Amount  of  capital  impairment  restored  by  the  SkKirt- tary  of  the  Treasury  as  of 

Mar.  31    lira.                                                                          ...                       •    ,  , 

Uvcss:  Accumulated  deficit  to  Mar.  31,    1940,  including  loss  due  to  appraisal  of 

$13»,415,OS7.04. 


Exhibit  B 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Statement   of   commodity  loans  as  of  Mar.   31.   1940 


Commodity 


rOMMODITT  LOANS 

Cotton: 

193S-39cTop 

1939-40  crop 


I 

Com: 

1937-3.8  crop  (reflnsnc»Hl  as  193S) . .. 

1938-39  crop 

1939-40  crop 


Book  values  (adju.st*'d) 


Principal 


Ac-crued 
interest 


F.stimated  ac- 
crued ware- 
hoti.se  and 
sloraf;e 
cbargres 


Total 


Wheat: 

m«crop. 
Ifi3n  crop. 


Rye;  1939  crop. 


293,  8«9  7.*i 

101.445.  203  31 

4,  663.  33.V  00 


106.  402,  42S.  06 


778.  SK.*;  68 
4. 989.  546.  20 


?27.  749  29 

2,  28;{,  783  04 

19.  372.  18 


4.159.037.42 


X  530.  «04.  51 


5,7«..S3l  88 
444.  672  88 


70.898  82 


70.  898.  82 
6.  478  42 


4.  159.  037  42 


12^  239  40 
077.  059  96 


.121.639  04 

107.888.023  77 

4.682.707.  18 


tW>.  299  3A 
.s2.aK3  30 


113.092.369  99 

907.  225  n« 
5.737,  504.  9« 


A  ppraisal  of  collateral 


Amounts  of  commodities 
held  as  «ecurity  for  loans 


Bales 


Pounds 


Value  on  basis 
of  market 
prices  as  of 

Mar.  31,  1940  > 


Loss  on  basis 

of  market 

f>rices  as  of 

Mar.  31,  1940 


'  .Vi9.  939 
'160,825,833 
»  8,  226,  573 


244.260.78 
77.  03.5.  574.  00 
3.  940,  528.  47 


$277,378.  2n 
30.  852.  449.  77 
74Z  178.  71 


»  169,  5fi2.  3ir.   I     81.220.363  25 


31.872,006.74 


6.  644.  730  06 
:<iZ  834  60 


'  1.  282.  3M 
«7.  233.  417 


907.  2i5  08 
.5,  737.  504.  98 


>S.  51.1.  811 
>  I.  181.  190 


6.644.  730  06    . 
.132.  834  tiU  I. 
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Exhibit  B — Contlnvied 


Book  vali]«s  (adjusted) 

Total 

Appraisal  of  collateral 

"^        Commotlity 

Principal 

Awi'u^d 
interest 

E.stimat<>d  ac- 
crued ware- 
hou.<e  and 
St'  'rat''-' 
cbafgcs 

.A.monnts  of  commodities 
hold  as  security  for  loans 

Valuo  on  basis 
n<  martM 

nricvs  &!>  <jt 
Nlar.  31,  1940' 

LflMODbMii 

of  market 

pricw  as  of 
Mar.  31.  1940 

Bales 

Pounds 

Tobaco; 

i9:w-3«  crops - 

$2,  752, 121. 19 

• 



$26,00.5.95 
390.  .55 

$3.  29fi.  <« 
173  52 

$2,  753, 4 IS.  07 
3R,  179.  47 
14.317.42 

« 14.  y».  49.1 
•8M.491 
'27>',  846 

$720.  SrtJ.  SO 

S2.9t2.a0 

9  7.'U  61 

$ZfOI    V.T    ',7 

lorr-ajicrop 

« .ift.  (vn  1 3 

l'C»-39crop  (Wisconaln) 

13,92«.«7 

4.  .5.57  81 

2.  7«J.  fMS.  06 

2B.396.50 

3,470.40 

2.  79.%  914.  96 

>  15.  513,  832  {          81^436.  71 

l.«(!a.47H  23 

Turpentine  and  rosin: 

1938 

1939 

7,148.303.19 
7, 902,  879.  37 

43,002.61 

65,566.93 

32,305.44 
•       49.  M5.  54 

7,224.701.24 
8,007.991.84 

•106 
■538,434 

'«11.638 
■4,4«i4iy 

}    lM8,38a.78 
7.136,342.62 

1.876.311   46 
871  649  23 

15.052,272.  .M 

44o,iA)-2.91 

43. 943.  .54 

1.18.3.  ,377. 07 

l.OW,  75H  31 

^2.29S.  79 

14.  :<7i.  »I 

194.  im).  71 

m.  .V»  .54 

3,891.54 

112. :» 

10. 967.  28 

Z693JM 

3.  21.5  MO 

81,8.50.96 

l.i.  ZiZ  693  08 

Ii484.r32.  40 

448.  WM.  45 

44.055  93 

1.196.011.45 

497.  575.  30 

3a5.514.50 

15.225.96 

184.580.09 

1 747, 960. 68 

PeaouU:  1939-40  crop . 

448.  «tM.  4.i 

44, 055.  93 

1,196.011   45 

1,057.831.  75 

3t>5,  514.  .59 

15.  225  95 

194. 589.  09 

•  14.440,015 
»  3. 100.  850 
•51.352.82 
>  4, 97.5,  7.53 
•2,005.174 
»8«.  729 
'716,974 

Ftps    1939-40  crop 

i.'w.'io' 

8,379.30 

650.46" 



• 

Raisins:  laci-v-.TS  crop 

Hop5<    19:««-39crop  

MO,  256.  IS 

Pecans    l«3j*-3»crop 

Wool  an<l  ruohair    1039  crop 

Butter:  1939  crop 

Total  commodity  loaas 

170.  553.  ^564.  0.5 

3,»44,74»i.  IS 

5.  SOI.  234.  38 

180.299,844.61 

143. 137. 142.  49 

37.182.702.11 

COMMOOITT  IXX)L3 

Corn: 

1937-38... 

3.  307.  .390.  06 
53.  3o«i.ol4.  17 

3.  *17.  .ion  06 
57.  7«S.  jn  f>5 

^237. 294                 4«,9n0.48 

:fl0.997.v%l         4.3.901.506.00 

3  3W1  4''9  58 

1930-39 

4,' 44 1.  759.  48 

13.  896.  767.  65 

56,663,904.23 

4.441,759.48 

61, 105, 663. 71 

'  01. 23^  175  '    **  *">  't*  ^ 

17. 157.  197  21 

"        »vr|    ■-UHj-.    r: 

Cotton: 

l'j34-35 ...     

117.423.410.  25 
250.322,621.27 

1.657,314.18 
5,223,119.95 

1                        j 
119.080.724.43!        1..W1.S.54     |     777. 8»4.  158 
255  551.741   22           5  OHK  0.56      2.643.370.680 

73,317.796.  19 
lui  tm  ni.^  iBi 

45.  762,  928  24 
14.  529.  725  59 

1937-38 

367.  746, 031.  52 

1 

6,888,434.13 

374.632.465.65  \      6,619.910     ,3.421.204.839  ;  314.330.811.82 

80. 282. 653.  «8 

Total,  commodity  pools _ 

424.  409,  Va.  75 

11,32S.193  61 

435.738.129.36 

..   -.    388.388.278.* 

77.448.8.51  i« 

COM  Moorrixa  rvtuMASKO 

Tobacco: 

193V  crop,  Fln<M"ured 

36,.32f..3I7.  59 
501.  ¥<i.  40 

36,  .326.  .11 7.  .19 
501,403.40 

•173. 778, 829 

M,  338,  .31 7  .W 
501.  403.  40 

1939  crop.  Dark-fired _ 

--•-"••••-••••• 

Total 

36.  S27,  720.  99 

1       

1 

1 

36. 827.  Taa  99 

>in.Qea,(a5 

'     at,  827.  721)  W 

1  538. 2^\  141.  78 

1 

Grand  total 

63J,79],.U0.7» 

a^  M4.  746.  18 

17,  129,  427. 09 

652. 865. 694.  96 

— 

;     114.612,553.19 

>  Where  market  values  eioeeded  loan  values,  the  collateral  was  iipprniscd  at  loan 
Tslue  on  all  commodities  other  than  those  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

•Bushels. 

•Pounds. 


«  Profit  due  to  appraisal.     The  ctillaipral  for  1U:<7-,'W  crops  ts  plt-dced  to  sccur* 
19:i3~:j<i  cfips  al»)  in  e^ent  uf  UquKlalui^  luss  un  the  latter. 
'  Empty  barn-Is. 
•  Harrt  l-i,  rosm. 
'  Gallons,  turfientine. 
•Tons. 


BXRIBIT  C 

statement  ol  loans  held  hy  lending  agencies  and  value  of  pledged  collateral,  with  los.i  due  to  appraisal  as  of  Mar.  31.  1940 


ConuBodity 


1938-38.  eotton 

1939-40.  cotton.... 

1938-40.  corn 

1939.  crops  wheat. 
1989,  wool 


Total. 


Pria«ipal 


'  $83.  799,  876.  18 

881,  024. 70 

146,921,220.90 

68,915,  755  31 

173.  877.  38 


309.701,584.57 


F..<tira!»te<I  ac- 
crued interest 
to  Mar.  31. 1940 


$2,  ?:?,  267.  50 

3,  7,59.  39 

M.V705.39 

720.311.25 
S,  175.09 


Estimated  ac- 
crued ware- 
house and 
handling 
charses  to 
Mar.  31,  lUU 


$2,  av),  935.  53 
12.40j.<3 


Total  amoTtnt 
of  obtiKaaon 


Quantity 


ApTiral^e-l 
valup  of 
cuilatdraJ 


8.  ae.5.  838  43 
7,780.20 


$98.  1?8.  T9  22 

907.  1,89  72 

146,466,026  38 

78.661.  yi>4  »< 

184.  942  67 


/1.807347  bales 

|97H.763,6ti8  pounds  .... 

119.849  bales 

llii.l.'B.ieOp<jund' 

256.34.-. 375  hush«.h 

^*7..ViK.24»  hiishrla 

1.038,(«8  pounils 


S,  S61,  318. 63        11,  006, 981.  7«  {  S»4,  S49,  942. 97 


[$98. 128.  t79  22 

I        9(r.  IS9  72 

122.780.722.03 

78.  Ml.  B04.  9lt 

184. 84X  67 


300.672,638.62 


Loeisdue  to 

apprHL^^al, 

Mar.  31.  19W 


None 

\on« 

$»,  677,204   15 

.S'one 
.S'one 


23,  677,  2fM   li 


>  Includes  accrued  wwvbouse  charges  ttaroogh  July  31,  1339,  in  the  amoont  of  $4,862,449.47  and  paki  by  banks  and  leodiog  aceni  :es 

These  loans  are  held  by  banks  and  lending  agencies  under  contracts  to  porchase  whereby  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  b  oWljrated  to  norrha-oe  the  notes  whea 
pre^ntetl  prior  to  maturity  dates  shown  and  at  the  following  interest  rates: 


Coiiunodlt7 


1038-30.  cotton.. 

1939-40,  cotton . . 

1989-4a  oof  n 

1939.  crop  wheat 

1939.  wool 


Matority  data 


July  31,  1030 

July  31. 1940,  extension  and  rate  chance . 

JotySl,  1841,  oxtensioo 

July  31.  1940 _ 

Aug.  1.  1940 

Apr.  30,  1840 _ 


May  31.  1940. 


Intereet  rate 


2H  percpnt . 

1  peraat ..... 

-do  

2  percent 

I'l  iiercent 

2'i[>envnt  

2  iH-rcjpnt  rate  charge  only... 
2.'i  percent 


Estimated  dnfos.  'vitnputation  ■>( 
uitfrest 


Nov.  1.  1938.  thmuKh  Julv  *).  I'.ifJ 
July  31.  laiu.  OiruuKli  Mar.  31.  I9tl 

Jan.  15.  1940,  through  Mar.  31.  1941 
Jan.  1.  1940.  throuKh  Mar    U,  1943. 
Oct.  1.  mw,  lhr>ut!h  Oct    31.  1949. 
Nov.  1.  iyt{«.  through  .Mar   .41,  1941. 
July  1.  1939,  through  .Mar.  i\,  I9»a 
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Exhibit  D 
Statement  of  eommitments  on  1939  tobacco,  trlth  toss  thereon  due  to  appraisal  as  of  Mar.  31,  1940 
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Commitments 

Takings  by 

a.s.siiriHtion 

uniler  i\)m- 

uiitnients 

A  verage 

advance 

rate 

Amount 

AppraL<»ed 

value  of 

ojUau-ral 

Commitment 
los."*  due  to 
apiintisal. 

Mar.  31,  1940 

Conimit m»*nt  Xo.  I  .....,..- . ...................•.._..... .....•..•,.••••••••»••••••*••... 

2,V..  000 
4(i;i.(N)0 

1,521.000 
1,300,000 

Cmt$ 
14  .M 
15.  H) 

6.30 
11. 58 

6.80 

$37. 077  00 

Ul.  4 '.()(» 

3Kl.r>i(l  (10 

I7tj.  i:i:.«() 

88.  400.  OJ 

$17,867  23 

2H.  190  2fi 

ai7.  7.VI  (») 

I7r>.  l.U  SO 

8S.  4U1.  0.) 

$19,ai».77 

Comniiinu'nt  No  2                                                                                               .. .........     .....     .... 

32,2.S9  74 

73.  860  OO 

Commitnifni  No.  A ... . ... ... . 

Nona 

Cotnmiiiut'Qt  Nu  5                                                                            .. . ........ . 

Nona 

Total    

9,634.000 

743.668.80 

618.339.29 

r25,32K.  SI 

Keprps«>nts  la!-  ings  of  the  19.39  frop  tobacco  by  various  tobacco  a'4.<u>oiations  from  pro-lucors  iindtr  conunitmcnts  with  tho  Commodity  Credit  Cori>oration  t4)  |iIc<1kp  sucii 
tobacco  for  lt)ans.  .\s  of  Mar  .11,  I'.iKi.  none  of  the  tohat-co  so  conuiiittt-d  ha<l  ttoen  pledged  w  Uh  the  corporation.  No  further  takings  will  be  made  h.v  the  iu>sociatioas,  as  llio 
marketme  .>«  a.-»on  under  the  proirra:!!  had  dost"!  on  Mar.  15.  1940. 


Pick-up  Routes  in  7  States  Will  Bring  Air  Mail 
Service  to  139  Communities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worthy  of  comment,  at 
this  time,  that  we  are  to  see  the  greatest  expansion  in  the 
domestic  air-tran.«portation  system  which  has  taken  place 
thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
the  service  which  will  soon  be  started  through  the  use  of  the 
pick-up  and  delivery  device  on  five  routes  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  by  the  issuing  of  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  All  American 
Aviation.  Inc. 

SFV-TN  STATES  ARE  SERVED 

These  routes  include  7  States.  There  are  78  new  points 
that  they  will  cover  which  is  exclusive  of  8  cities  that  now 
have  air  service.  There  are  53  additional  nearby  communi- 
ties which  will  be  served  from  these  station.*,  making  a  total 
of  139  that  will  receive  the  advantages  of  direct  service 
through  the  unique  service  by  which  air  mail  and  air  ex- 
press are  collected  by  airplanes  in  flight. 

Counting  terminal  points  this  total  includes  83  cities  and 
towns  in  Penn.«-ylvania.  54  of  which  will  be  station  points; 
37  in  West  Viiginia,  25  of  which  will  be  station  points;  15 
in  Ohio.  8  of  which  will  be  station  points;  4  in  Delaware 
with  1  station  point;  2  in  Kentucky,  both  station  points;  2 
in  New  York  with  1  station  point;  and  1  substation  point  in 
New  Jersey.  Many  of  the  terminal  points  population  of  the 
communities  ranges  from  799  to  115,000,  Glenville.  W.  Va.. 
is  the  smallest  and  Wilmington.  Del.,  is  the  largest. 

After  22  years  of  development  present  air  transportation 
includes  189  cities,  mo.st  of  which  have  a  population  well 
ever  100.000.  The  pick-up  system  brings  advantages  of 
air  mail  to  smaller  cities,  which  are  nevertheless  important 
trading  centers. 

EFFICIENT  SERVICE  GIVEN 

I  believe  this  new  development  marks  the  first  practical 
eflfort  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  extend  benefits  of 
air  transportation  directly  to  small  communities  through  the 
establishment  of  feeder  lines,  although  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  aviation  industry  have  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  The  successful  experimental  service  of 
this  type  was  proof  of  the  real  need.  This  service  has  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  air  pick-up  system  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  render  fast  and  efficient  service  to  any  town 
regardless  of  size,  location,  or  landing  facilities.  Thirty-nine 
towns  on  the  five  routes  awarded  have  no  airports.  The 
Board's  decision  indicated  that  if  the  system  attracts  a  sub- 
stantial patronage  "further  extension  on  an  increasing  scale 
may  be  exjiected  to  be  justified." 


In  opposing  the  application  of  All  American.  Eastern  Air 
Linos  and  T.  W.  A.  had  felt  that  existing  air  lines  were  en- 
titled to  preference  in  the  development  of  feeder  routes. 
The  Board  rejected  this  argument  as  untenable.  In  Its 
decision  we  find  the  following: 

It  is  the  insistence  of  T.  W  A.  and  Eastern  that  the  existing  air 
transportation  system  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  feeder  routes,  and  should  not  be  pre- 
ceded into  this  field  by  new  companies  Such  an  asserting  of  a  pre- 
emptive right  ignores  the  fact  that  applicant  Is  a  pioneer  In  a  tyF>e 
of  service  which  the  established  carriers  have  made  no  attempt  to 
develop  and  which  Is  necessarily  distinct  from  through  service.  Air- 
planes engaged  in  long  distance  through  operations  cannot,  without 
destroying  the  value  of  that  operation,  make  frequent  landings,  nor 
even  such  frequent  descents  to  low  altitudes  without  landing  as  a 
pick-up  operation  requires. 

Moreover,  the  application  of  the  principle  suggested  fey  the  Inter- 
veners would  be  clearly  incon.slstent  with  the  mandate  contained 
in  section  2  (d)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  which  directs  the 
Beard  to  consider  as  being  in  the  public  interest  and  in  accordance 
with  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  "competition  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air-transportatloii 
system  properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the 
national  defense  "  Any  such  theory  as  advocated  by  the  interveners, 
which  would  result  in  reserving  solely  for  existing  air  lines  the 
privilege  of  providing  all  additions  to  the  present  air-transportation 
system  of  the  United  States,  is  untenable.  Our  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  would  certainly  not  be  consistent  with  a  sound  development 
of  air  transportation,  and  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Postal  Service,  and  the  national  defense. 

Transportation  of  mail  and  express  only  is  authorized  in 
the  certificate  recently  issued.  The  company  had  applied  for 
a  route  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  on  which  pas- 
senger carrying  was  proposed.  The  plan  was  to  extend  sim- 
ilar service  to  the  other  routes  if  it  proved  successful.  This 
section  of  the  application  was  denied  by  the  Board  because 
the  projected  service  was  largely  experimental.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  its  finding  is  without  prejudice,  and  that  it 
would  entertain  a  renewal  of  the  application  at  such  a  time 
as  the  company  is  prepared  to  present  a  more  completely 
developed  proposal.  1  feel  in  time  a  combination  service  will 
be  recognized  as  practical. 

The  air  pick-up  system  which  will  be  used  on  the  new 
routes  is  practical,  as  demonstrated  in  a  year's  operation  con- 
ducted by  All  American,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  on  two  experimental  routes  which  was 
concluded  on  May  15.  These  2  routes  covered  62  communi- 
ties, 58  of  which  have  been  included  on  the  new  lines. 

FINE  PERFORMANCE  RECORD 

During  this  experiment  of  1  year,  planes  operated  438,145 
scheduled  miles  and  made  over  23,000  pick-ups  without  a 
casualty,  for  a  performance  record  of  91.6  percent.  Reporting 
to  Congress  on  the  results,  the  Postmaster  General  said  that 
the  safety  record  was  "perhaps  without  precedent"  for  a 
pioneer  service,  and  that  the  performance  record  had  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  The  system,  he  stated,  had  proved 
both  feasible  and  practical.  He  recommended  the  permanent 
establishment  of  air  pick-up  routes  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  called  attention 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  many  times,  to 
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the  success  of  the  operations.  I  shall  always  be  happy  that 
I  labored,  in  the  face  of  discouragements,  to  bring  about  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  made  possible  this  service. 

Richard  C.  du  Pont,  president  of  All  American,  has  declared 
the  company  is  prepared  to  start  service  over  the  new  routes 
just  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  cleared  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  company,  he  states,  has  held  its 
organization  practically  intact  since  suspension  of  service  on 
ti-e  experimental  routes  in  May.  It  is  believed  ready  to 
begin  operations  again  on  a  very  short  notice. 

Rejection  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the  application 
to  carry  passengers.  Du  Pont  stated,  will  not  affect  the  com- 
pany's developmental  work  in  this  direction.  He  repeated 
that  he  was  convinced  that  passenger  service  can  be  con- 
ducted efficiently  in  connection  with  pick-up  operations,  and 
that  the  company  intended  to  acquire  a  twin-engined  passen- 
ger plane  in  the  near  future  with  which  experiments  along 
this  line  will  be  conducted.    He  said: 

The  decision  of  the  C.  A.  B.  did  not  close  the  door  on  this  Idea. 
It  simply  asked  us  to  come  back  when  we  are  prepared  to  present 
a  mere  completely  developed  proposal.  I  think  that  we  will  be 
able  to  dD  that  as  the  result  of  the  experiments  we  are  new  plan- 
ning Djvelcpmenua  work  is  an  important  part  of  our  activities. 
We  have  been  working  to  improve  the  pick-up  system  almost  since 
the  day  the  company  was  organized,  and  we  have  developed  an 
Improved  and  simpltned  system  capable  of  handling  much  heavier 
loads  This  system  has  pet  formed  according  to  expectations  in 
numerous  tests  and  we  hope  to  announce  soon  that  it  is  ready  to 
be  placed  in  regular  operation. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  further  use 
of  the  pick-up  system  will  continue  to  give  the  United  States 
the  leadersl^.p  in  this  f:eld.  We  shall,  I  feel  certain,  continue 
to  give  support  and  encouragement  to  the  program  so  suc- 
cessfully begun. 


Jews  Drill  Here  for  an  Alaskan  Defense  Colony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  NEW   YORK   HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Sunday,  July  21,  1940.  This  article  is 
in  relation  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  already  spoken,  that 
of  a  Jewish  army  organized  to  fight  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

I  want  those  who  read  this  to  bear  In  m-nd  that  Mr. 
Hefter  Is  not  a  veteran  of  the  Imperial  German  Army,  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army,  the  Imperial  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Armies.  He  fought  instead  imder  the  red  revolu- 
tionary banner  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Bela  Kuhn.  the  revo- 
lutionaries who  were  financed  by  the  international  finan- 
ciers in  Wall  Street,  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Qoverrmient.  that  finally  terminated  in 
the  murder  of  the  royal  Russian  family,  including  the  in- 
telligentsia and  the  industrialists  of  the  same  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  communistic  revolution  is  an  example 
of  what  the  Conununist  will  do  in  those  countries  in  which 
they  obtain  control,  and  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  These 
revolutionary  armies  murdered  in  cold  blood  over  30,000 
Christians  in  Hungary,  and  did  not  spare  unprotected  and 
unarmed  men,  women,  and  children.  They  did  not  spare 
churches  and  other  sacred  Institutions,  but  destroyed  them 
as  they  have  done  In  Russia.  These  same  revolutionaries 
kiUed  over  70.000  white  Christian  Russians  on  the  Crimean 
Peninsula,  and  are  largely  respjonsible  for  the  death  of  over 
10,000.000  innocent  people  since  the  communistic  regime 
began  in  Russia  over  20  years  ago.  It  is  this  disciple  of 
revolution  who  is  now  training  the  so-called  Jewish  army. 


advertised  and  pictured  in  a  Washington  paper  and  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  on  July  21.  IMO. 

The  point  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  is  that  this  Russian 
revolutionary,  Mr.  Hefter.  intends  to  operate  his  army  in 
Alaska,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  our  Alaska  island  of  Little 
Diomede.  is  only  1  mile  apart  from  the  Russian  Island  of 
the  same  name.  Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  a  Jewish  revoluticnary  government,  as  it  was 
when  organized  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

If  this  movement  is  allowed  to  go  on,  can  we  be  assured 
that  this  army  of  100.000,  fully  equipped  for  field  service,  will 
not  join  with  the  Russian  revolutionaries  to  bring  about  an 
invasion  of  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Alaska?  Isn't 
it  possible  that  if  this  army  is  allowed  to  operate  free  from 
Government  control,  it  will  become  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States.  Why  should  we 
tolerate  such  organization  when  the  nonsectarian  anti-Nazi 
league  raised  such  a  rumpus  over  21  members  of  the  Christian 
Front  who  bad  in  their  possession  17  or  18  obsolete  .22  caliber 
rifles,  which  were  used  for  target  practice?  Surely,  we  have 
many  rifle  teams  throughout  the  United  States  with  much 
more  modern  equipment,  the  members  of  which  derive  much 
pleasure  in  target  practice  and  competition  with  otlier  similar 
organizations.  Here,  however,  in  Mr.  Hefter's  army,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  military  organization  under  the  leadership 
cf  a  revolutionary,  operating  free  from  military  supervision 
or  Federal  control.  This  army — if  the  paper  is  correct — is  in- 
tended to  operate  in  Alaska,  a  country  throuiih  which  the 
Communists  of  Russia  may  invade  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  across  a  little  body  of  water  that  separates  Alaska  from 
the  Russian  continent. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  people,  if  they  want  to  fight, 
should  Join  the  American  Army  or  take  themselves  across  to 
Russia  to  fight  for  a  principle  in  which  they  seem  to  believe, 
but  which  is  foreign  to  the  United  States.  However,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  no  private  organization  or  private  group 
has  any  constitutional  right  to  organize  themselves  into  an 
army  in  this  country,  to  operate  for  any  purpose  except  that 
prescribed  by  cur  own  military  laws.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress 
to  investigate  and  institute  proceedings  to  stop  this  organi- 
zation. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  when  I  speak  of  the  international 
revolutionary  Jew.  or  anyone  else  engaged  in  the  same  sub- 
versive activities.  I  do  not  include  those  Jewish  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  they  are, 
of  course,  loyal  Americans,  like  everyone  else  who  believes  in 
these  principles,  and  are  so  considered  by  me  in  all  my  discus- 
sions. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  21,  1940) 

JEWS  DRILL   HCBK  FOR   AN    ALASKAN    DEFENSE   COLONY VETERAN    OF   FOUm 

ARMIES      WILL      POT      "ARMY"      IN      FIELD      TO      PROTECT      UNITED      STATES 
TERRITORY 

Defense  and  colonizaticn  of  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  Alaska 
by  a  group  of  young  American  Jews  may  soon  become  a  reality,  it 
was  disclosed  yesterday  by  Otmar  Hefter.  writer,  retired  clothing 
designer,  and  vett^ran  of  four  armies.  Mr.  Hefter.  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Great  West  Colonization,  which  ts  seeking  to  .settle 
Jews  In  Alaska,  Is  now  enlisting  •"tough  young  Jews"  lor  an  Ameri- 
can-Jewish border  regiment.  He  reports  that  nearly  800  recruits  are 
already  receiving  training  in  group  settlement  and  guerrUla  warfare. 

The  Alaskan  program  Is  an  outgrowth  of  th'^  Nal  Juda  movemtnt, 
which  sought  to  erect  an  independent  Jewish  state  In  South  Amer- 
ica, and  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Hefter  said.  With  several  of  hla 
associates,  he  appeared  in  Washington  recently  before  the  Senate 
Ck)ininlttee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  he  asserted  that 
Senator  Wiuliam  D  King,  Democrat,  oX  Utah,  who  presided  at  tha 
hearing,  commended  the  plan. 

When  the  present  world  situation  forced  the  abandonment  of  the 
project  for  colonizing  Jews  on  a  tract  of  land  In  South  America,  its 
sponsors  turned  to  Alaska.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  civilian 
training  would  be  sufficient  for  the  colonists,  but  as  the  defense 
problem  became  more  acute.  It  was  decided  to  create  an  "emergency 
auxiliary  fighting  force"  which  either  could  be  fused  with  the 
colonists  or  could  operate  as  a  6ep>arate  body,  Mr.  Hefter  said 

"We  have  proved  to  the  Government  that  we  not  only  can  aid  In 
exploiting  the  rich  resources  of  Alaska,  but  that  we  can  contribute 
to  Its  defense."  he  said  "We  have  virtually  the  only  organization  in 
America  that  is  fully  prepared  for  large-scale  colonization.  After 
discussing  the  plan  with  Government  officials,  we  undertook  to  train 
small  contlngenu  for  the  work.    Now  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
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to  enable  us  to  take  care  of  large  groups,  and  It  wlU  be  possible  to 
send  them  to  Ala.«ka  In  a  few  months." 

It  is  planned  to  settle  the  new  frontiersmen  on  the  Kenal  Pen- 
insula, near  Seward,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  town 
has  placed  Itself  on  record  as  backing  such  an  undertaking  four- 
square. Mr.  Hefter  said  that  the  legal  and  economic  problems  con- 
nected with  the  undertaking  had  been  Ironed  out  after  lengthy 
negotiations  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has  been 
suggested,  he  added,  that  the  settlers  might  tackle  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  extension  north  or  west  of  Seward  as  part  of  their 
development  program. 

The  men  of  the  border  regiment  will  become  the  plainsmen  of 
the  twentieth  century,  according  to  Mr.  Hefter.  and  each  settle- 
ment will  be  quasi  military,  so  that  the  defense  corps  can  be 
mobilized  at  bases  whenever  necessary.  The  colonists  themselves 
will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  so  that  In  the  event  of  an  armed 
invasion  they  would  augment  the  forces  of  the  border  regiment. 

Mr.  Hefter  has  designed  a  uniform  of  camouflage  cloth  for  the 
regiment,  fully  adaptable  to  rigorous  outdoor  life  It  was  decided 
to  instruct  the  men  In  the  practices  of  guerrilla  warfare,  since 
that  method  of  fighting  should  give  the  defenders  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  an  enemy  In  Alaska.  The  tactics  of  the  Chine.<?e  armies 
in  harassing  Japanese  troop  movements  and  cutting  communica- 
tions have  been  carefully  studied  and  are  being  taught  to  the 
volunteers. 

Squads  of  25  men  each  have  been  drUling  regularly  In  the  rather 
cramped  quarters  of  Mr.  Hefter's  headquarters  at  112  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street.  As  soon  as  the  men  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
handling  arms  they  will  be  taken  to  two  training  bases  at  Oxford, 
Conn .  and  Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y..  where  Mr  Hefter  said  he 
would  give  them  6  weeks  of  training.  In  that  time,  he  promised, 
"111  break  their  back-s  or  make  men  of  them." 

The  men  forming  the  border  regiment  will  receive  maintenance, 
but  no  salary.  Mr  Hefter  said,  and  they  will  be  kept  outdoors  all 
the  time,  with  one  blanket  apiece.  The  volunteers  are  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  25.  All  must  be  robust,  and  according  to  the 
recruit's  enlistment  form  each  pledges  "as  an  American,  a  Jew. 
and  a  man  to  guard  the  borders  of  our  country,  to  fight  to  the 
finish  for  its  freedom,  and  not  to  lay  down  my  arms  as  long  as 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  are  threatened." 

Should  there  be  national  conscription  of  men  from  21  to  25. 
Mr.  Hefter  said  he  would  turn  over  to  the  Government  at  least 
partially  trained  troops,  and  the  younger  men  of  the  border  regi- 
ment  would   continue   their   work   until   such    time   as   they   were 

called  up. 

Young  women  may  Join  the  colonization  group  and  the  wives 
of  some  of  the  recruits  have  already  done  so.  Tliey  are  subjected 
to  the  same  strenuous  training  which  the  prospective  colonists 
undergo.  Mr  Hefter  raid  that  women  were  encouraged  to  Join  so 
that  communal  life  might  be  established  In  the  new  settlements. 

Mr  Hefter  served  in  the  Austrian  Army  from  1914  to  1918  and 
won  four  medals  for  gallantry  In  action.  He  Joined  the  Hungarian 
National  Armv  in  1918  and  served  with  the  Czechoslovakian  Army 
In  1920.  after  which  he  Joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1925  and  b:came  a  citizen  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  generous  of  Mr.  Hefter  to  turn  over 
partially  trained  men  to  the  United  States  Army,  but  is  it  not 
strange  that  a  private  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  train 
troops  for  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  why  this  army  puts  particular  stress  on  young 
women,  who  are  invited  to  join,  and  in  the  same  breath  states 
that  they  arc  subject  to  the  same  strenuous  training  as  pre- 
scribed for  those  who  are  to  colonize  Alaska.  There  is,  hew- 
ever,  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention,  which  reads:  "Mr.  Hefter  said  that 
women  were  encouraged  to  join  so  that  communal  life  may 
be  established."  I  want  you  to  note  the  word  "communal." 
because  the  women  of  Russia  were  communized  or  regimented 
into  national  service.  We  hold  our  women  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  we  do  not  want  any  American  young  women  or- 
ganized into  communal  service  for  a  revolutionary  army;  for 
that  is  the  Russian  not  the  American  way  of  treating  women. 


Dr.  Francis  Townsend's  Great  Senice  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1940 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  some  deserved  tribute  to  a  former  South  Da- 


kotan  who.  for  the  past  several  years  ht«  probably  been 
more  in  the  public  eye  than  any  other  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  President  himself.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  president  and  organizer 
of  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan. 

A  few  moments  of  serious  reflection  must  convince  any  sin- 
cere citizen  that  Dr.  Townsend's  service  to  America  has  had  a 
remarkable  impact  upon  our  national  life,  and  the  thousands 
of  local  clubs  and  State  organizations  which  have  joined  with 
him  continue  their  activities  with  a  persistence  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  ideals  which 
they  expoimd.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  citizen  belong  to 
one  of  these  clubs  or  even  that  he  support  the  program  of 
universal  pensions  which  they  espouse  in  order  to  recognize 
the  great  public  service  which  Dr.  Townsend  has  rendered  to 
America,  and  which  he  continues  to  provide  on  a  variety  of 
fronts  as  the  years  come  and  go.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  somebody  in  this  House  should  stand  up  and  give  due 
credit  to  Dr.  Townsend,  the  man,  for  his  determined  courage 
and  unyielding  patriotism  in  fighting  for  a  better  and  safer 
America,  on  a  variety  of  fronts. 

Undaunted  by  ridicule  or  persecution,  Dr.  Townsend  haa 
fought  consistently  and  persistently  for  a  program  of  pay-as- 
you-go  pensions  which  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  a  pauper's 
oath  as  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility,  and  as  his  organization  has 
increased  in  size  and  maturity  he  has  lent  its  influence  in  sup- 
port of  other  worth-while  objectives  looking  to  the  building  of 
a  better  and  safer  America. 

ONE  NXW    DEAL  PUBGE  THAT  FAILED 

At  the  outset  of  this  campaign  to  make  Americans  pension 
conscious.  Dr.  Townsend  was  subjected  to  the  sharpest  ridi- 
cule of  the  most  poignant  pens  but  he  and  his  followers  re- 
fused to  be  "laughed  out  of  court."  When  a  congressional 
committee  packed  with  antagonistic  new  dealers  turned  an 
orderly  investigation  into  a  cruel  inquisition.  Dr,  Townsend 
was  cited  for  a  highly  justified  contempt  which  he  registered 
for  the  committee  and  was  sentenced  to  a  Federal  court.  He 
asked  no  quarter  from  his  per.secutors  and  refused  to  fight  this 
infamous  miscarriage  of  justice.  When  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  his  sentence,  pressure  on  President  Roosevelt 
became  so  great  that  he  could  no  longer  ignore  it  so  the  Presi- 
dent finally  yielded  and  partially  undid  the  injustice  of  his 
political  and  party  associates  by  pardoning  Dr.  Townsend  in 
spite  of  his  willingness  to  accept  the  star-chamber  action  of 
his  attackers.  Even  the  most  ardent  foes  of  Dr.  Townsend's 
program  resented  the  treatment  accorded  him  by  these  high- 
handed disciples  of  the  New  Deal  who  tried  to  railroad  him 
out  of  public  esteem  by  consigning  him  to  a  jail  cell.  Like 
most  attempts  to  use  force  unjustly  and  with  arrogance,  the 
attempt  failed  and  Dr.  Townsend  emerged  from  his  rift 
with  the  New  Deal  palace  brigade  stronger  than  before  his 
persecution. 

DR    TOWNSEND  HAS  MADE  AMERICA  PENSION  MINDED 

When  the  final  book  of  history  is  written,  honest  recorders 
will  have  to  give  much  of  the  credit  to  Dr,  Townsend  for  the 
mighty  strides  which  America  has  taken  toward  a  program  of 
honest  and  universal  pensions.  No  other  man  and  no  other 
agency  have  done  as  much  to  quicken  the  consciousness  of  this 
country  to  the  needs  of  its  elderly  citizens  as  Dr.  Townsend 

I  and  the  national-recovery  plan  with  which  he  has  pioneered. 

'  Many  observers  believe  that  the  inaugm-ation  of  our  present 
Social  Security  Act,  inadequate  and  inequitable  as  it  is,  came 
as  an  effort  to  sidetrack  Dr.  Townsend;  and  practically  all 
observers  agree  that  we  would  now  have  no  such  law  on  our 
statue  books  were  it  not  for  the  spadework  done  by  the  Town- 
send  people  of  America.  If  the  Social  Security  Act  does  noth- 
ing else — and  it  does  very  little  else  for  the  farmers,  small- 
business  men.  and  individual  workers  of  America— it  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  this  country  does  have  an  obligation 
to  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  and  the  imfortunate  in  its  midst; 
and  for  drilling  that  fact  into  the  consciousness  of  America, 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Dr.  Townsend. 

Definite  planks  in  the  platforms  of  both  of  our  major  na- 
tional parties  pay  further  tribute  to  Dr.  Townsend  by  recog- 
nizing the  fundamental  truth  of  his  philosophy  through  the 
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Inclusion  of  planks  calling  for  pay-as-you-go  pensions  for 
America's  elder  cltl2ens  on  an  increasingly  generous  and  in- 
clusive basis.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  had  not  Dr.  Townsend 
years  ago  begun  his  efforts  to  make  America  pension -minded, 
meaningless  white  spaces  would  undoubtedly  represent  the 
places  In  these  party  platforms  which  are  now  filled  by 
pledges  to  go  further  and  further  toward  the  goal  defined  by 
Ot.  Townsend  and  his  associates. 

m.  TOW  name's  ruauc  bkbvick  not  LiscmD  to  rafsioNS 

Of  late  years,  it  Is  gratifying  to  notice  the  increasing  scope 
of  Dr.  Townsend's  sphere  of  influence  and  service  in  this 
country.  He  and  his  organization  were  among  the  first  to 
become  articulate  in  the  demand  that  America  avoid  involve- 
ment in  war  overseas.  They  were  insistent  in  their  demands 
that  we  perfect  and  modernize  our  national -defense  estab- 
lishment, but  they  were  equally  insistent  that  American  boys 
must  not  again  be  sent  overseas  to  die  in  wars  on  foreign 
battlefields.  The  influence  of  an  organization  as  large  and  as 
representative  as  Dr.  Townsend's  cannot  be  minimized  when- 
ever it  throws  its  support  behind  a  national  issue  of  great 
public  concern.  Even  his  erstwhile  persecutors  and  those 
who  would  have  thrown  him  in  jail  cannot  accuse  him  of 
selfish  or  ulterior  motives  or  insinuate  that  he  seeks  personal 
profit  by  taking  a  public  stand  on  the  vital  issues  of  peace  and 
preparedness. 

Within  the  month.  Dr.  Townsend  has  again  demonstrated 
in  a  two-fold  maimer  that  his  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
human  society  in  this  country  is  not  limited  to  his  efforts  to 
attain  the  fundamental  pension  goal  established  by  his  or- 
ganization. On  July  16.  Dr.  Townsend  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  respective  States  of  the  Union  urging 
them  to  enact  anti  "flfth  column"  legislation,  and  pledging  the 
full  support  of  his  orgsmization  and  all  its  individual  chapters 
^b  combating  subversive  un-American  activities  in  this  coun- 
try. By  this  move  he  has  again  evidenced  his  capacity  for 
public  service  to  America.  America  must  rid  itself  of  the 
hazards  resulting  from  Nazi  bunds.  Communist  camps,  and 
Fascist  fronts  if  we  are  to  remain  safe  and  strong,  and  Dr. 
Townsend's  support  of  this  pro-American  campaign  is  both 
timely  and  effective.  He  is  entitled  to  the  congratulations  of 
all  patriotic  Americans  for  his  activity  in  this  connection. 

DE    TOWNSEND  OPPOSES  ATTEMPT  TO  VIOLATE  THISO-TEBM  TRADITION 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House.  Dr.  Town- 
send — whose  political  affiliation  is  unknown  to  me  as  it  is  to 
most  of  you,  since  he  has  consistently  refused  to  make  his 
organization  political,  except  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to 
support  its  friends,  to  resist  its  oppressors,  and  to  defeat 
IMlicies  and  programs  it  considers  harmful  to  America — has 
made  a  statement  showing  the  dangers  of  a  third  term  which 
should  be  read  by  every  American.  Not  only  did  the  flfth 
annual  national  Townsend  convention  adopt  a  strong  resolu- 
tion condemnmg  a  third  term  for  any  President,  at  its  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis,  but  Dr.  Townsend  has  displayed  tradi- 
tional courage  and  forthrightness  by  making  a  recent  state- 
ment amplifying  the  reasons  why  he  and  his  organization  fear 
the  un-American  and  nation-wrecking  consequences  of  a 
third  term. 

Because  of  its  candor  and  logic  and  because  it  so  closely 
parallels  the  position  of  other  outstanding  Americans  who 
are  voicing  their  opinion  of  the  third  term  at  this  critical  stage 
in  our  national  history.  I  am  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  Inserting  in  the  Record  a  substantial  portion  of 
Dr.  Townsend's  criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  unprece- 
dented attempt  to  secure  for  himself  a  third  consecutive  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  This  statement  was  taken 
from  the  Townsend  National  Weekly  for  Saturday.  July  27. 

1940. 

'Tfo  Thied  Teem."  Sats  D«.  Townsend 

(By  Dr.  F.  B.  Townsend) 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  my  views  to  the  press  on  the  matter 
at  a  third  term  for  President  Boosevelt. 

If  I  had  had  any  views  to  the  contrary,  the  practically  unanimous 
vote  against  a  third  term  for  any  president,  given  by  the  10,000 


delegates  to  the  Townsend   Convention   in   St    Louis  2   weeks   ago 
would  have  compelled  me  to  change  my  mind. 

I  am  against  the  third  term  in  principle.  The  proposal  to  elect 
a  man  for  a  third  term  is  an  Intunatlon  that  we  are  running  short 
of  men  with  capabilities  for  fllllng  the  position  of  President.  This 
I  shall  never  admit.  I  believe  there  are  better  men  now  living  who 
are  qualified  as  Presidential  timber  and  more  of  them  than  ever 
before  existed.  I  admit  that  it  is  hard  to  sectire  their  services  for 
this  important  Job  but  when  the  need  Is  greatest  the  man  always 
ap;.ears. 

INVTTES    CORRUPTION 

I  am  against  the  third  term  becaxise  It  Invites  political  corrup- 
tion and  makes  it  possible  for  political  gangs  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves In  office  and  to  spread  their  corruption  in  ever  widening 
circles  of  the  population.  A  recent  statement  appearing  in  the 
press  and  attributed  to  Bert  Stand  of  Tammany  is  as  follows: 
"The  third  term  is  taken  care  of.  Roosevelt's  got  to  run.  We're 
for  him  all  the  way  and  we're  for  him  for  a  fourth  term,  too  " 

I  am  against  Mr  Roosevelt's  nomination  for  a  third  term  by  the 
Democratic  Party  because  during  his  administration  the  low 
Income  groups  of  the  Nation  have  been  Imposed  upon  and  com- 
pelled to  contribute  of  their  meager  incomes  to  support  a  "social- 
security"  program  that  Is  a  fraudulent  and  tragic  failure.  It  pur- 
ports to  tax  them  for  their  own  protection  but  the  protection 
actually  afforded   them  will  not   keep  starvation  from  their  doors. 

CITES    PERSKCUTION 

Certainly  a  President  should  know  at  all  times  what  his  Con- 
gress is  doing.  During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  a  "con- 
gressional investigation"  of  the  Townsend  old-age  revolving  jjen- 
slons  plan  was  Inaugurated  that  for  p>olltlcal  viclousness  and 
scandalous  disregard  of  congressional  honor  and  decency  has  never 
before  been  equaled. 

I  am  against  a  continuation  of  the  New  Deal  under  Mr  Roosevelt 
because  during  his  term  of  office  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
used  to  Influence  elections  through  W.  P,  A.  and  other  Job-dt8p)en»- 
Ing  agencies 

1  am  against  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  regime  because  It 
has  brought  upon  the  country  a  ruinous  burden  of  debt  and  has 
made  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  subservient  "must 
Congress"  to  its  lasting  .shame  and  disgrace. 

POINTS   TO    ACTS 

I  am  against  him  as  President  any  longer  because  of  his  willing- 
ness to  break  with  precedent  and  proceed  toward  his  own  desired 
ends,  through  such  acts  as  his  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  "purge"  his  political  enemies. 

The  Democratic  Convention  made  a  tragic  mistake,  In  my  opin- 
ion, when  it  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 


Hon.  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  humble  and  great  char- 
acter came  into  the  Union  Station  this  morning  after  one 
of  the  most  eventful  episodes  in  the  diplomatic  history  of 
our  Nation.  That  man  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  What  he  did  at  Habana.  in  the  way 
that  has  characterized  his  greatness  since  his  public  career 
began,  need  not  be  heralded  now  by  my  mere  words.  History 
will  speak  in  a  permanent  way.  but  what  he  said  as  he 
responded  to  the  felicitous  greetings  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Speaker  Willwm  B.  Bankhead,  must  be  of  interest. 

'I  accept  your  greetings  with  all  the  sincerity  my  nature 
allows."  he  answered,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Representative  Charles  Eaton  promptly  added.  "That  is  some 
sincerity."  That  sincerity,  that  honesty,  that  character,  all 
have  been  of  the  greatest  influence  in  our  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy. If  we  are  winning  back  our  friends  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  accomplishment  is  in  no  small  way  due  to  the 
man  who  directs  our  diplomatic  department.  He  certainly 
fulfills  the  Biblical  statement.  "Seekest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  his  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings.  He  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men," 
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A  Phony  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1. 1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  C.  FRANK  RIDENOUR 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  insert  this  editorial  written  by  C.  Prank  Ridenour,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call.  Piqua.  Ohio: 

A  PHONY  DRAFT 

The  third-term  unwritten  law.  which  has  not  been  violated 
during  the  entire  life  of  this  Republic,  was  broken  early  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  when  the  Democratic  Convention,  acting 
under  the  spur  and  whip  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  clique  of 
White  House  draft  f-chemers.  renominated  the  President  for  a 
third  term  The  action  of  this  convention,  responding  to  sealed 
orders,  represents  a  new  low  In  political  conventions  and  reveals 
President  Roosevelt  In  his  true  colors  In  a  large  measure  this 
ridiculous  and  hvpocritlcal  convention,  as  manipulated  by  the 
President.  Jiistlflcs  the  widespread  claim  of  political  adversaries 
that  the  President  soelts  power  for  power's  sake.  Millions  of  people, 
who  honestly  admired  President  Roosevelt  and  honestly  bellevd 
that  he  was  destined  to  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  leaders,  will  be  .-maddened  by  this  revelation  Because  tli^y 
admired  and  believed  In  him.  In  spite  of  the  growing  distrust  of 
some  of  his  policies,  they  are  sorry  to  discover  another  Idol  with 
feet  of  clay. 

The  renominatlon  of  President  Roosevelt  was  not  in  fact  a  draft 
by  the  people,  as  the  leaders  of  the  draft  movement  so  desperately 
tried  to  make  it  appear,  but  was  purely  "phony"  in  character,  as 
is  now  revealed  for  all  to  see. 

By  his  silence,  right  down  to  the  eve  of  his  nomination.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  it  Impossible  for  other  candidates  for  the 
nomination  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  party.  It  Is  now  apparent 
he  "planned  It  that  wny."  The  fact  that  he  had  Harry  Hopkins, 
his  persona!  representative.  In  Chicago  and  had  a  direct  wire  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Hopkins  headquarters  is  proof  that  he  was 
running  the  convention  by  remote  control.  And  then  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  a  message  to  the  convention,  and  indirectly  to  the 
public  disclaiming  his  desire  or  purpose  of  being  a  candidate,  was 
little  short  of  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  delegates  and  the 
public. 

It  was  not  a  sincere  statement  The  facts  did  not  bear  it  out. 
It  was  made  in  an  effort  to  make  the  "draft"  look  plausible  to  the 
Nation.  In  that  it  surely  failed.  It  only  served  to  show  the  Chief 
Executive  In  the  worst  position  he  has  occupied  during  his  long 
public  career. 

It  Is  little  short  of  a  tragedy  that  a  man,  who  was  destined  for  a 
high  place  In  history,  should  by  his  own  action  cheat  himself  out 
of  that  place  In  the  recorded  history  of  our  time. 

In  spite  of  their  forced  demonstrations  of  Joy  It  seems  apparent 
that  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  not  happy.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  millions  of  Democrats  are  not  happy  over  the  outcome 
of  their  convention,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  join  the  Republicans 
in  November  to  elect  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  and  thereby  give  notice  that 
the  people  do  not  think  any  man  is  indispensable  to  the  country. 


'Render  to  Caesar  the  Things  That  Are  Caesar's 
and  to  God  the  Things  That  Are  GodV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  RT.  REV    MSGR.  MICHAEL  J.  READY 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  better  and  more  cogent 
expression  of  the  religious  attitude  on  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion has  been  given  than  that  expressed  by  the  Reverend 
Monsignor  Michael  J.  Ready,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 


tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  before  the  Military 
Committee  yesterday.  He  bespoke  a  studied  and  calm  re- 
examination of  the  whole  question.  This  Congress  will 
guarantee  that  study,  I  am  confident.  I  insert  his  statement 
here: 

SELECTINi:    TRAINING    AND    SERVICE    ACT    OF    1940 

I  appear  before  this  committee  by  direction  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  The  administrative  board,  consisting  of  16 
archbishops  and  bishops  Is  elected  annually  by  the  general  meeting 
of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  the  national  interests 
of  the  church,  and  in  this  particular  and  present  action,  it  is  obey- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  general  meeting  adopted  November  16.  1939, 
in  Its  session  at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  this  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  a  statement  of  general  attitude  toward  the  bill  under 
consideration,  written  by  the  board  of  bishops  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago.  July  4.  1940: 

•The  Catholic  Church  is  committed  by  Us  very  nature  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  to  the  elimination  from 
human  society  of  the  causes  of  war.  The  ideal  of  the  church  is  the 
•peace  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.'  Again  and  again  in 
the.se  latter  days  the  present  Supreme  Pontiff  has  reminded  the 
world  of  this  ideal  and.  even  as  his  predecessors  before  him.  has 
striven  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  preserve  the  world 
from  the  hcrrcrs  of  armed  conflict.  For  this  he  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  religious  men  and  women  of  all  creeds.  Inspired  by  his 
leadership.  Catholics  in  our  own  country  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote international  peace  and  have  worked  and  prayed,  and  continue 
to  worit  and  pray,  that  God  may  avert  from  this  favored  land 
the  disasters  oi  war 

•It  seems  that  tragic  circumstances  of  the  present  hour  are  de- 
manding that  we  Invoice  the  law  of  self-protection  for  our  national 
security.  Regretfully.  Christians  are  obliged  to  realize  that  ade- 
quate national  defense  demands  the  training  of  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  It  is  imperative  that  the  extent 
of  the  emergency  and  the  consequent  need  for  action  sliould  be 
generally  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interests  of  sound 
procedure,  it  should  not  be  overstated.  Because  of  the  character 
of  the  times,  any  program  promoted  by  any  group,  be  it  militarist, 
isolationist,  or  interventionist,  should  be  subjected  to  critical 
appraisal  and  cool,  .sound  Judgment. 

"The  American  way  of  life  has  developed  certain  definite  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  No  emergency  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  values 
that  are  of  the  very  essence  of  liberty  as  we  know  It  In  America. 
Consequently,  no  plan  for  the  national  defense  should  do  unneces- 
sary violence  to  the  religious  and  educational  traditions  upon  which 
our  democracy  is  founded  and  apart  from  which  It  will  not  con- 
tinue to  flourish." 

Because  of  the  serious  damage  this  bill  would  cause  to  the  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  church,  and 
con.sequently  to  our  whole  civil  society,  the  bishops  are  opposed 
to  provisions  In  this  bill  which  Include  for  compulsory  military 
service  students  for  the  priesthood  and  brothers  under  vow  to  serve 
the  works  of  religion. 

H  R.  10132  is  a  bill  which  proposes  '•to  protect  the  Integrity  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  through  a  system  of  selective 
compulsory  military  training  and  service." 

The  bill  declares  that  •'the  Integrity  and  institutionB  of  the  United 
States  are  gravely  threatened  and  that  to  Insure  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  mobilize  the  Nation's 
strength." 

Specifically,  the  bill  proposes  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  manpower 
so  that  "every  able-bodied  man  shall  fit  into  his  proper  place  under 
a  fair  system  of  selective  compulsory  military  training  and  service." 
The  bill  does  not  define  or  state  what  are  the  dangers  which 
gravely  threaten  the  integrity  and  institutions  of  our  country  in 
a  manner  that  calls  for  the  mobilization  of  all  the  men  of  the 
Nation. 

That  the  Integrity  and  the  Institutions  of  the  United  States  face 
possible  dangers  today  because  of  a  war  ravaging  most  of  Brurope 
is  apparent.  That  these  dangers  Justify  national  preparedness  for 
defense  on\he  scale  contemplated  In  the  bill  under  consideration 
is  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 

The  bill  seems  to  propose  compulsory  military  service  as  a  per- 
manent national  policy  "whether  a  state  of  war  exists  or  not** 
(sec.  4) . 

The  bill  does  not  contemplate  an  emergency  which  might  Jtistlfy 
total  mobilization.  It  would  provide  a  long-range  defense  program 
as  a  national  pwllcy. 

Dangers  to  national  integrity  and  Institutions  are  not  all  ex- 
ternal; many  are  Internal,  relating  to  national  unity,  to  respect  for 
national  institutions,  to  morale,  to  those  virtues  civic  and  moral 
which  are  fountains  of  strength  and  courage  enabling  men  to 
sacrifice  when  sacrifice  Is  required.  No  national -defense  poUcy 
would  be  adequate  that  neglected  the  agencies  by  which  these 
virtues  are  fostered  and  promoted. 

Chief  among  these  agencies  are  the  churches  with  their  charitable 
and  educational  as  well  as  their  distinctly  religious  activities. 

We  believe  that  the  Interests  of  our  country  would  have  been 
served  better  If  this  proposed  legislation  had  originated  In  Congress. 
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Certainly.  Congreao  would  have  supported,  not  to  aay  protected,  the 
basic  interests  of  religion. 

There  Is  at  present  a  high-pressure  propaganda  for  tnls  bill  ema- 
nating from  the  military  professionals.  This  propaganda  is  de- 
signed to  convince  the  American  people  that  war  Is  inevitable  and 
that  the  time  to  prepare  for  that  war  is  very  short.  If  the  measure 
of  defense  contemplated  in  this  conscription  bill  is  forecast  ac- 
curately, then  those  who  will  be  called  to  give  their  lives  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  should  know  the  facts. 

Military  conscription  Is  a  matter  at  supreme  Importance  to  our 
present  cltlaens  and  to  future  generations.  This  legislation  is  too 
important  to  be  rushed  through  Congress  until  all  other  possible 
programs  have  been  examined.  The  military  professionals  would 
convince  us  that  necessary  forces  of  men  cannot  be  ot>talne(l  by 
voluntary  service.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  a  thousand  men  a 
day  are  enlisting  in  various  branches  of  the  service.  It  is  certain 
that  a  proper.  reaaoMWe.  Nation-wide  appeal  to  the  men  of  our 
country  would  be  answered  by  volunteers  in  numbers  greater  than 
present  resources  to  care  for  tbem.  If  the  stvidy  snd  propaganda 
expended  on  this  conscription  bill  had  been  applied  to  methods 
for  getting  voluntary  enlistments,  the  Nation  would  have  been 
better  served.  The  poselblllty  of  a  1  year  voluntary  enlistment 
program  sbould  be  exhausted  Ijefore  resorting  to  a  compulsory  one. 
We  are.  after  all.  living  at  peace  with  the  world  and  our  determi- 
nation should  lead  us  to  the  preservation  of  such  peace. 

Every  loyal  American  Is  In  favor  of  a  defense  program  which  will 
make  ua  so  strong  that  no  other  nation  or  coalition  of  nations  dare 
to  attack  us.  In  preparing  such  a  defense,  we  sboiild  rely  on  the 
fine  traditions  which  have  made  and  kept  this  Nation  great. 

We  believe  that  Congress  understands  txjtter  than  military  pro- 
fessionals the  services  to  our  American  society  which  religion  has 
established,  stipported.  and  administered  These  services  are  given 
to  the  Nation  not  only  in  .speclQc  chur?hes  and  hoiisss  of  worship 
but  also  m  universities,  colleges,  secondary  schools,  hospitals,  houses 
of  protection  and  correction  for  yxiuth.  and  In  a  wide  variety  of 
special  agencies  for  mercy  and  charity  These  Institutions  are 
staffed  and  directed  by  a  personnel  ctmsecrated  to  the  ministry  of 
religion.  Young  men  willingly  enter  our  seminaries  and  novitiates 
In  answer  to  a  call  at  conscience.  They  volunteer  to  dedicate  their 
Uves  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  service  of  their  neighbor  for 
the  love  of  and  In  Imitation  oi  Christ. 

They  may  expect  no  earthly  remuneration  In  this  ministry,  ex- 
cept a  frugal,  humble  subalstence.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  knowingly  destroy  or  interfere 
with  such  heroic  religious  practice.  We  hold  that  much  of  the 
world's  present  distress  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  stark  materialism 
which  has  seized  the  minds  and  wills  of  men  and  naUons  This 
Republic  has  been  enriched  by  the  Christian  social  services  fostered 
by  the  Church  and  administered  from  f^e  motive  of  Christian 
charity  and  t>eneTOlence  We  t>eUeve  thaVthe  Congreas  will  Insrire 
continued  protection  to  that  consecrated  service  for  God  and 
humanity. 

The  preaent  bill  departs  from  that  national  tradlUon  of  respect 
for  and  protection  of  religious  Institutions.  The  military  mind 
which  drafted  the  bill  now  under  ocmslderatlon  had  an  Intense  fear 
of  the  word  exemption.  No  service  to  the  Nation,  even  In  peace- 
time, according  to  this  bill,  is  comparable  to  the  lowest  form  of  mili- 
tary training  All  modes  of  life,  even  In  peacetime,  must  give  way 
to  a  plan  which  the  military  professionals  deem   necessary 

The  bill,  however,  grants  automatic  deferment  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  governmental  officers  of  all  categories.  In  this  Instance, 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  deferment  against  the  traditional  exemp- 
tion for  such  offlcers? 

In  section  7  (c)  the  bUl  ffwes  some  recognition  to  the  Importance 
of  religion,  providing  that  •'The  President  shall,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  preacrlbe"  defer  training  and  service  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  men  wboae  service  is  more  important  in  industry 
and  the  profesatona.  Aitv»»«c  those  whose  serrlce  is  thus  to  be 
deferred  are  "regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers  of  religion,  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  minlstenal  duties." 

However,  there  Is  no  proTlaton  in  this  btll  for  the  exemption  of 
those  training  for  the  ministry  nor  for  those  carrying  on  au  actual 
ministry  In  religious  education  and  charity. 

Candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  selected  with  great  care,  they 
are  given  a  long  preparatory  training  leading  up  to  the  study  of 
theology.  The  seminary  is  not  merely  an  educatlonaT  Institution. 
It  is  above  all  a  place  of  formation  for  thoae  priestly  virtues  and 
that  DMde  of  life  which  will  enable  tiM  priest  to  serve  Christ  by 
example  aa  well  aa  by  teaching  and  preaching  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Institutions  of  social  charity.  Any  interruption  In  this 
strict  discipline  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Individual 
candidates  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  church  In  the  main- 
tenance of  her  institutions. 

In  other  selective  compulsory  draft  acts,  speclflcally  the  acts  of 
1917  and  1918.  the  Congress,  acting  even  under  stress  of  war, 
recognized  the  distinctive  character  of  the  minister  and  by  statute 
exempted  him  and  students  of  theology  from  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  In  any  national-defense  policy,  such  as  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  provide,  this  section  7  (c)  should  be 
amended  and  that  after  section  7  (b)  a  provision  should  be  added 
exempting  from  the  selective  compulsory  draft  herein  provided  all 
priests  In  holy  orders,  ministers  of  religion,  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood  or  ministry,  and  regular  members  of 
religious  communities. 

Just  what  does  defemient  mean  in  this  bill?  Does  it  mean  de- 
ferred to  a  class  to  be  called  later  than  class  I?  Does  It  connote 
obUgation  on  the  part  of  the  President?     What  area  of  choice  is 


left  to  the  President  In  the  clause  "under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe"?  What  discretion  in  "deferment  "  will  be  left  to  the 
various  6.000  conscription  ofBclals  throughout  the  country  who  will 
pass  on  registrants? 

The  citizen  would  be  protected  If  Congress  wrote  de.flnlte  exemp- 
tions and  defined  exactly  what  ■'deferment"  meant.  The  bill 
eschews  deferment  by  class  and  leaves  the  statu.s  of  the  Individual 
applicant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  local  conscription-board  functionary. 

The  elasticity  of  'deferment,"  as  conceived  in  the  military  mind, 
is  known  from  tlie  language  used  in  the  proposed  regulations  to 
accompany  the  draft  bill  as  designed  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Selective  Service  Committee.     In  section   lOOB  of  the  regulations 

we  read: 

"Ordinarily  registrants  placed  in  class  I  will  be  inducted  into  the 
public  armed  forces  before  registrants  placed  in  any  of  the  other 
cla."=ses.  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Induction 
of  any  registrant,  whatever  his  classification  or  order  number,  when 
the  President  deems  it  necessary  in  the  national  Interest." 

That  is.  the  priest  or  minister  of  religion  or  otlier  person  wiio 
Is  deferred  by  Executive  order  may  when  tne  President  deems  It 
necessary  be  subjected  to  the  selective  draft 

In  another  place  these  regulations  use  much  language  to  define 
the  term  "regular  or  duly  ordained  minister"  The  language  Is 
totally  inadequate  and  would  exclude  from  "deferment"  bishops, 
college  and  unlversttv  presidents,  hospital  administrators,  amd  other 
Classes  of  ordained  and  regular  ministers  who  are  In  administra- 
tive, missionary,  and  general  offices  of  the  church. 

I  cite  these  regulations  to  inquire  who  will  be  charged  with 
writing  such  regulations  for  the  proposed  legislation.  If  enacted. 
What  norms  will  guard  the  6.000  locai  conscription  functionaries 
In  interpreting  the  regulations? 

This  legislation  is  entirely  too  important  to  be  left  to  haphazard 
conjecture  The  acts  of  Congress  even  in  wartime  were  more  defi- 
nitely and  more  Justly  written,  and.  besides,  they  accepted  and 
followed  the  traditions  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  the  utter  disregard  in  this  bill  for  the  normal  recruit- 
ing of  a  clergy  to  can^  on  the  religious,  educational,  and  chantabJe 
works  of  the  church,  we  ask  respectfxilly  that  this  committee  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  generally  give  attention  to  the  result  which 
must  inevitably  folcw  Just  at  a  time  when  greater  demands  will 
be  put  on  the  church  for  supplying  chaplains  in  the  armed  lerces. 
In  the  extended  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  social  welfare 
work  in  cantonments,  the  church  faces  the  loss  of  many  candidates 
for  the  mlni.stry  because  of  the  refusal  to  grant  even  a  deferred 
status  to  seminarians.  Nowhere  In  the  present  bill  is  any  consid- 
eration given  to  this  need  Hew  can  the  church  meet  the  new 
demands  for  chaplains  and  ether  personnel  related  to  the  defense 
program  If  students  for  the  ministry  are  thought  to  be  mere  neces- 
sary in  military  unlU?  We  are  Informed  that  the  extended  Army 
and  Navy  program  already  authorised  calls  for  500  priests  Ii  is 
impossible  to  get  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  one  would  employees 
In  Industry. 

We  reject  the  thought  that  this  present  proposed  legi-slation  .s 
any  Indication  of  a  change  in  the  possible  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  religion  That  attitude  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
respectful  of  the  liberty  of  the  church  in  selecting  and  directing  her 
ministers. 

Experience  In  wartime  is  evidence  that  any  loss  of  fighting  per- 
sonnel arising  out  of  the  exemption  from  the  selective  draft  of 
ministers  of  religion  and  students  for  the  ministry  is  not  only 
meager,  but  generously  compensated  for  by  the  advantage  of  morale, 
unity,  and  loyalty  promoted  and  maintained  among  noncombatants 
by  the  clergy  and  among  combatanta  by  the  offlcers  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  available  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  If  ministers  of 
religion  and  students  for  the  ministry  continue  to  t>e  exempt  from 
the  draft. 

We  speak  only  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  To  enforce  provisions  of  law  such  as  those  now  considered 
would  dangerously  interfere  with  the  prcgTes.5.  even  with  the  preser- 
vation of  religion  and  would  result  In  grievous  suffering  and  hard- 
ship to  million.s  of  families  by  depriving  them  of  sacramental 
ministrations  and  would  curtail  an  Influence  that  contributes  ines- 
timably to  the  preservation  of  morale  and  the  strengthening  of 
national  unity 

Experience  shows  that  the  normal  increase  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  the  United  S.ates  requires  an  Increase  of  about  750  pries's 
each  year.  In  th"  school  year  1935  36  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available.  1.400  students  were  graduated  from  93  theoh  gical 
seminaries  In  the  United  States  That  numb-r  was  barely  B-.iffici  -nt 
i  to  replace  the  deceased  and  superannuated  and  provide  the  increase 
I  called  for  by  an  Increase  In  the  Catholic  population.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  existing  theological  seminaries  to  provide 
additional  priests  for  service  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  Adequate 
provision  cculd  not  be  made  for  the  necessary  normal  demand  for 
additional  priests  and  at  the  same  time  for  service  with  the  In- 
creased military  and  naval  forces. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  Armed  Forces  Act  of  1939.  e.xempled  from  military 
service  all  men  In  holy  orders  and  regular  ministers  of  religious 
denominations,  and  recent  regulations  added  "church  students  and 
religious"  to  the  schedule  of  reserved  occu;.aUonfi — that  Is.  gave 
them  a  specific  vocation  exemption  from  the  draft  Tlie  loUe 
applies  to  al!  "clergymen  and  church  students  of  all  denominations  ■* 
The  British  regulations  define  '■theological  student"  as  "a  man 
established  in  his  course  as  a  student  at  an  Institution  recognized 
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by  any  rellglotis  denomination  as  a  training  institution  for  holy 
orders  or  for  regular  ministers  of  that  denomination,  while  he 
continues  as  such  a  student  and  intends  to  qualify  for  holy  orders 
or  for  apjxjlntment  as  a  regular  minister."  This  exemption  is  of 
particular  reference,  since  all  of  us  know  what  Great  Britain  has 
faced  since  SeptemN'r  1939. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  recommend  that  ministers  of  religion 
and  students  for  the  ministry  of  religion  be  specifically  exempt 
from  the  selective  compulsory  military  service  proposals  now  under 
consideration. 

Immunity  from  military  service  Is  inseparable  from  the  right  of 
a  people  to  religious  liberty.  It  Is  not  a  privilege  conceded  un- 
fairly to  the  ministers  of  religion  as  a  class.  In  respecting  the 
Immunity  of  the  clergy  from  military  service  the  state  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  people  at  all  times  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  have  available  for  that  purpose  the  ministrations  of  their 
priests. 

It  is  argued  that  to  recognize  the  inunimity  of  theological 
students  would  open  the  way  for  abuses.  Too  many  would  seek 
to  enter  theological  seminaries  to  escape  the  draft 

There  will  be  no  rush  of  students  to  Catholic  theological  semi- 
naries by  men  seeking  to  evade  conscription.  No  student  Is  ad- 
mitted at  any  time  to  the  seminary  without  evidence  of  fitness 
and  without  having  completed  at  least  2  years  of  study  in  a 
liberal  arts  college  Ecclesiastical  superiors  would  be  bound  to 
exercise  even  greater  caution  in  times  of  crisis  and  would  be  even 
more  severe  and  exacting  In  ascertaining  whether  or  not  an  ap- 
plicant trtxly  has  a  vocation  for  the  ministry.  The  church  would 
not  object  to  reasonable  efforts  by  the  state  to  prevent  abuses. 
The  state  certainly  might  designate  for  exemption  only  the  semi- 
narians or  divinity  students  enrolled  in  Institutions  which  have 
been  functioning  for  a  specified  number  of  years  Indeed  such 
efforts  would  protect  the  church  as  well  as  the  state,  for  to  re- 
ceive students  or  confer  holy  orders  on  candidates  who  had  no 
vocation  would  harm  the  church  and  religion  even  more  than  It 
would    the    state 

Believing  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  bill  as  now  drawn  are 
contrary  to  our  national  traditions  and  national  ideals,  as  well  as 
hostile  to  the  explicit  declarations  and  laws  of  the  church,  we 
are  confident  that  you  Members  of  this  Congress  will  wish  to  re- 
examine the  whole  question  in  relation  to  the  points  which  we 
submit  most  respectftilly. 


Will  We  Do  It? 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 


Mr.  WCXDDRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
Include  therein  an  editorial,  I  present  the  following  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  6.  1940.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  all  those  who  have  access  to  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  6,  1940] 
wiLx  WE  DO  rr? 

We  do  not  believe  the  great  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  that 
have  made  this  country  what  it  is  can  be  overthrown.  They  may 
be  betrayed  Therefore  we  say— saying  it  bluntly  as  a  challenge- 
that  for  a  time  already  too  long  the  American  people  have  been  out 
of  character  in  their  emotional  premises,  in  their  reactions  to 
evil  and  in  their  choice  of  mentors  and  leadership.  And  if  the 
principle  of  free  government  were  really  In  danger  In  the  world. 
It  would  be  owing  less  to  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  powers  than 
to  the  softne.ss  of  a  people  upon  whom  freedom  has  conferred 
incomparable  glfus 

Not  the  first  bad  sign,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  very  wrong  turn. 
was  when  the  country  followed  the  magicians  who  said  there  was 
an  easy  way  out  of  depression.  Repudiation  of  debt*  and  contracts, 
debasement  of  money,  infiatlon.  confiscation,  redistribution  of  the 
national  income  by  law;  then  recovery,  the  more  abundant  life 
less  work  for  more  pay.  and  security  forever— all  of  that  was  wishful 

thinking.  ,  ,    j,   ,j      , 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  headlong  flight  from  individual  re- 
sponsibility It  was  the  beginning  of  a  dangerous  habit  of  soft 
living  unearned.  We  presented  the  specUcle  of  a  people  trying  to 
consume  more  than  they  produced  and  able  for  a  while  to  do  it 
because  they  had  been  so  rich  We  had  the  finest  industrial  ma- 
chine  in   the   world,  and  for  7  years  we  have   been  consuming  It. 


Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Take  a  single  fact  as  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  that  according  to  a  recent  census  of  machine  tools 
in  the  United  States,  70  percent  of  them  now  are  more  than  10 
years  old.  whereas  In  1932  only  52  percent  of  them  were  more  than 
10  years  old.  And  no  move  had  been  made  to  enforce  an  embargo 
up  to  June  4. 

All  this  time  certain  hungry  nations  commonly  called  the  have- 
nots,  and  first  among  these  the  German  people,  were  working 
twice  as  hard  as  we  were,  consuming  not  more  but  much  less  than 
they  produced,  in  order  by  heroic  self-denial  to  create  a  surplus. 
We  were  purposely  destroying  our  surplus,  saying  it  was  ruinous. 
They  were  putting  theirs  into  war  machines,  with  Intent,  when 
they  were  ready,  to  turn  them  on  the  soft  democracies  and  take 
from  them  what  they  wanted. 

We  knew  it;  we  watched  them  doing  it.  Behaving  as  If  our 
power  were  still  Intact,  we  warned  them  not  to  do  what  they  were 
Intending  to  do.  Yet  they  went  on  as  If  we  had  said  nothing. 
They  knew  what  we  had  done  to  our  strength,  that  we  had  let  our 

armaments  rust.  

Prom  here  on  It  is  painful.  When  the  war  the  Germans  had 
been  preparing  was  imminent,  what  did  this  country,  the  richest, 
most  powerful  republic  that  ever  lived  on  earth— what  did  It  do? 
It  adopted  the  thesis  that  its  own  first  line  of  defense  was  in  Prance. 
It  would  not  itself  go  to  the  battlefield.  Never.  Yet  the  aggressor 
had  to  be  stopped:  the  free  governments  of  the  world  must  stand 
together.  Therefore,  it  would  sell  food,  supplies,  planes,  and  war 
munitions  to  Prance  and  England,  provided  they  came  In  their 
own  ships  to  get  them  and  paid  cash:  it  changed  its  neutrality 
laws  accordingly,  and  argued  as  it  did  so  that  it  was  helping  to 
save  democracy,  keeping  itself  out  of  war.  and  doing  business, 
all  at  the  same  time.  And  such  was  the  leadership  the  people 
followed,  apparently  unaware  that  If  the  thesis  were  true,  their 
country's  behavior  was  pusillanimous. 

The  thesis  was  false.  Our  first  line  of  defense  was  not  In  Europe. 
It  was  here.  American  civilization,  that  is  our  own  possession. 
It  could  not  be  saved  In  Europe  or  defended  there.  We  are  its  sole 
defenders  and  it  can  be  saved  only  here. 

Well.  then,  the  war  came,  and  suddenly  it  appeared  that  the 
strength  of  the  aggressor  had  been  fatally  underestimated.  There- 
upon a  great  voice  was  heard  in  many  places  at  once,  as  If  It  were 
the  American  voice,  saying  we  must  rush  to  the  side  of  the  Allies 
with  material  aid — with  credit,  munitions,  anything  but  men — be- 
cause it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  intelligent  to  do  that  than  to 
let  the  war  come  to  us.  and  because  (we  quote  it  exactly)  :  "The 
success  of  the  Allies  is  vital  to  us." 

We  do  not  believe  that  was  the  American  voice.  It  was  the  voice 
of  fear,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.  "Vital"  Is  not  a  word  to  be  misunder- 
stood. It  means  something  essential  to  life.  Was  It  the  American 
voice  saying  the  life  of  this  American  Republic  was  at  stake  on  the 
outcome  of  a  war  in  Europe,  even  such  a  thing  as  the  fall  of  the 
British  Empire?  Never  had  the  American  spirit  a  voice  like  that. 
May  came.  The  historian  who  examines  the  American  news- 
papers for  the  month  of  May  1940  may  wonder  how  much  of  our- 
selves we  saw  in  that  mirror. 

What  had  happened?  The  power  of  the  German  war  machine 
had  been  revealed,  its  triumph  was  a  definite  possibility,  the  faU 
of  the  British  Empire  was  imaginable;  and  the  American  mind 
passed  through  the  strangest  experience  of  Its  life.  The  emotion 
was  that  of  dread,  acted  upon  by  hysterical  mentorship.  If  we  may 
speak  of  the  national  mind,  certainly  never  had  its  behavior  been 
so  unimportant,  so  weak  against  the  Impact  of  deformed  Ideas 
crashed  forth  before  they  were  born,  such  as  the  idea  that  we 
should  forsake  our  political  traditions  and  name  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
both  party  tickets,  because  that  would  be  a  demonstration  of  unity, 
meaning  mass-mlndedness.  and  it  would  be  dangerous  in  this  emer- 
gency to  change  leadership. 

The  Presidents  own  first  contribution  was  a  defense  message, 
hastily  prepared,  in  which  he  suggested  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
an  aggres.cor  to  get  here  with  bombs  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
stop  him  en  route,  which  we  were  not.  He  imagined  that  adequate 
American  preparedness  would  require  50.000  airplanes  and  then 
asked  the  Congress  to  lncrea.se  the  regular  Army  and  Navy  appro- 
priations by  a  sum  not  much  more  than  the  amount  It  was  voting 
for  the  W.  P  A.  program.  Less  than  2  weeks  later  he  was  saying 
to  the  reporters  at  a  White  House  press  conference,  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  "that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  country 
to  become  •discomboomerated  •  The  women  of  the  country  would 
not  have  to  give  up  their  cosmetics,  lipsticks,  and  chocolate  sodas 
in  consequence  of  the  preparedness  program.  •  •  •  The  whole 
idea  was  that  the  present  state  of  international  affairs  called  for 
an  outlay  of  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  over  and  above 
the  two  billions  that  were  being  spent  on  the  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  "  Three  days  later  he  was  saying.  In  another  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  that  "the  almost  incredible  events  of  the  last  2 
weeks"  made  it  necessary  to  appropriate  another  billion  for  defense. 
While  the  Germans  were  doing  without  butter  and  buying  one 
cigarette  at  a  time  in  order  to  have  guns,  we  were  changing  our 
automobiles  once  a  year.  "We  have  not  manufactured  a  big  gun 
for  many  years."  says  General  Marshall,  our  Chief  of  Staff,  "but  it 
would  take  about  two  and  a  half  years  to  make  a  16-lnch  gun  and 
j    carriage,"  for  the  coast  defense. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  the  aggressor.  Yet  we  defy  him. 
He  shall  not  make  us  give  up  any  of  our  social  gains,  says  the 
President  He  shall  not  upset  the  normal  American  way  of  life. 
American  women  shall  have  their  cosmetics  stUl.  In  spite  of  him. 
Preparedness  the  easiest  way. 
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If  the  Oovemment  knows  what  the  problem  Is.  comprehends  it 
even  dimly.  It  Is  treating  the  American  people  as  If  they  were  chil- 
dren unable  to  bear  reality.  If  It  does  not  know,  its  Incompetence, 
hitherto  an  economic  disaster  only,  may  come  to  be  remembered  as 
A  calamity 

The  problem  Is  not  that  we  stand  alone  In  this  hemisphere,  with 
not  one  powerful  friend  In  the  world  to  help  us  defend  it.  When 
was  It  that  we  stood  not  alone  here?  Where  was  that  powerful 
friend  In  the  world  ever  willing  to  help  us  defend  American  civili- 
zation? We  are  sick  of  hearing  that  the  British  Navy  all  this  time 
has  been  defending  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  More  than  once  we  had 
been  willing  to  fight  the  British  Navy  for  it.  Our  part  is  to  stand 
alone  for  so  long  as  we  have  the  hardihood,  the  spirit  and  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  and  when  we  haven't,  we  may  as  well  stop  talking 
about  American  destiny. 

No;  the  problem  is  that  a  balanced  distribution  of  power  in  the 
world  has  been  upset.  A  new  and  frightfxil  power  has  appeared,  an 
offensive  power,  moved  by  an  unappeasable  earth  hunger,  conscious 
of  no  right  but  the  right  of  might.  It  does  not  threaten  this 
country  with  Invasion,  at  least,  not  yet.  It  does  threaten  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  economic  and  political  designs  in  the  Latin 
American  counUies.  and  this,  for  us.  is  an  ominous  fact.  But  the 
larger  aspect  of  what  has  happened  is  that  the  world  U  In  a  state 
of  unbalance.  Until  an  equal  defensive  power  has  been  created  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  prefer  peace  to  war,  there  wUl  be  no  safe 
living  in  it,  no  security  for  free  government. 

Who  shall  create  that  equal  defensive  power  and  restore  the 
balance?  You  have  only  to  ask  the  question  to  get  the  an-swer. 
There  is  one  country  in  the  whole  world  that  can  do  it.  In  that 
simple  sense  it  is  the  United  States  against  Germany,  now  or  later. 
And  that  is  not  to  speak  of  war.  It  is  the  minimum  price  of  peace. 
The  cost  of  doing  it.  in  terms  of  self-discipline,  harder  living, 
more  work,  may  be  terrific.  This  Is  the  truth  that  we  have  so  far 
declined  to  face.  It  might  well  cost  us,  not  some  biUions  more  or 
less  to  be  voted  by  Congress,  not  a  10-percent  increase  of  the  income 
tax.  but  possibly  a  quarter  of  our  total  national  exertions  for  sev- 
eral years  There  is  no  easier  way.  A  thousand  airplanes  a  day, 
U  necessary  That  Is  the  American  voice.  It  Is  possible.  But  how 
many  of  us  realize  what  we  should  have  to  do  without  for  a 
thousand  airplanes  a  day?    What  we  will,  that  we  can  do. 


Proposed  Investigation  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

Unnecessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.1940 


IXr'fH  PROM  R.   A.  HATWARD.   PRESIDENT  OP   KALAMAZOO 
VEOBTABLB  PARCHMENT  CO. 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Bflchlgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Investigation 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  of  America  has  been  proposed 
In  a  resolution  recently  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  FulmctI.  This  Investigation.  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  result  In  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  would  seriously  affect  the  paper  industry 
at  thla  time. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Hayward.  presi- 
dent of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  of 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  which  I  believe  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
investigation  should  be  made.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Hayward. 
who  is  one  of  the  best-Informed  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
Nation,  ably  gives  his  reasons  why  the  resolution  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  should  not  be  favorably 
considered. 

Mr.  Hayward's  letter  follows: 

Kalamazoo  VxcKTABije  Parchment  Co., 

Kalamazoo.  Mich..  July  25.  1940. 
The  Hon.  Paxtl  Shark. 

Hou.te  of   Representatives.  Washinffton.   D.   C. 

DcAa  Paui.:  I  hare  had  called  to  my  attention  the  House  Reso- 
lution No.  676.  calling  for  a  complete  Investigation  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Knowing  intimately,  as  I  do.  the  entire  operation  of  the  indxistry, 
I  know  that  such  an  Investigation  would  be  a  complete  waste  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  and  would  be  a  burden  on  the  executives 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  who  are  now  struggling  night  and 
day  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  are  now  having  investigations  by  every  other  department  In 
Washington,  and  if  there  is  any  question  of  monopollsUc  prac- 


tice in  the  Industry,  can  it  not  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  so  that  they  can  carry  along  the  investigation  with  the 
same   men   who   are    now   working    In   the    industry? 

This  resolution  points  out  that  the  price  of  paper  has  Increased 
from  165  to  W5  per  ton.  This  Is  net  a  rtatemenl  of  fact,  show- 
ing that  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this  resolution  did  not 
know  the  truth  or  he  wovUd  be  more  accurate  in  his  statements. 

The  price  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  has  Increased  from  fSo  per 
ten  up  to  $75  per  ton  which  Is  a  $20  increase  In  the  cost  of  pulp 

I  know  that  every  domestic  manufacturer  selling  pulp  at  this 
price  could  sell  the  same  pulp  for  export  at  $10  to  120  more  than 
this  price.  I  think  they  should  be  given  credit  for  stabilizing  the 
domestic  market  and  not  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  op- 
portunity to  export  the  pulp. 

The  price  of  paper  has  increased  about  $10  per  ton — so  thit 
the  paper  manufacturer  Is  having  now  to  absorb  at  least  $10 
per  ton  because  of  the  difference  in  the  increase  in  their  costs 
of   raw   materials   and    the   Increase   in    their   selling   prices. 

The  profits  for  our  company  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
were  20  percent  less  than  the  first  6  months  of  last  y^ar. 

I  think  these  few  simple  facts  will  Illustrate  why  we  think  any 
investigation  of  this  kind  is  alisolutely  iseless  and  worthless  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  our  viewpoint  and  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion and  see  If  you  can  direct  the  rest  of  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  help  stimulate  business  instead  of  further  hamper- 
ing it. 

Youi«  sincerely, 

(Signed)      R.    A.   Hayward. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aucrust  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY   THE  ALTUS    (OKLA.)    TIMES -DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  incorporate  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  printed  by  the  Altus  Times-Democrat  of 
Altus,  Okla.,  on  the  compulsory  military  training  bill.  The 
editorial  was  written  by  Harrington  Wimberly.  editor  of  the 
paper  and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  board 
of  regents. 

A  dozen  raw  recruits  for  Uncle  Sam's  Army  got  on  a  bus  we 
rode  out  of  Oklahoma  City  last  night.  They  were  genuine  Okies 
gathered  by  the  Tulsa  recruiting  office  from  the  hills  of  ea«tern 
Oklahoma.  Not  one  appeared  to  be  over  20  years  old  and  one  lad 
m  the  crowd  could  have  paased  for  16.  Quite  obviously  they  were 
from  relief  families  and  they  were  Joining  the  Army  for  a  meal 
ticket.  The  boys  stated  that  they  had  passed  physical  examina- 
tions, although  one  youngster  looked  anemic  and  another  had  a 
bad  cough. 

We  applaud  the  patriotism  of  those  boys  and  we  hope  Uncle  Sam 
takes  good  care  of  them.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  The  Army  is  hard 
up  for  new  recruits,  or  better  selections  would  be  made.  Not  over 
two  or  three  In  that  gang  are  physically  fit  at  this  time  for  hard 
labor  and  some  of  them  never  will  be.  The  undernourished  lad 
might  make  a  hand  at  peeling  potatoes,  but  we  doubt  if  he  could 
handle  a  big  gun  within  the  next  2  years 

The  men  for  this  great  army  of  defense  that  America  is  trying 
to  organize  must  not  come  alone  from  families  on  relief.  This  war 
business  is  not  a  W  P.  A.  project  It  is  unfair  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous to  fill  the  Army  and  Navy  with  Jobless  boys  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  If  an  emergency  exists — and  all  agree  that  such 
is  the  case — then  recruiting  must  be  done  on  an  emergency  bttsis. 

The  boys  from  the  country  clubs  are  not  enlisting  in  the  Army 
and  they  are  not  going  to.  The  exclusive  fraternity  houses  at  the 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  will  l>e  filled  as 
usual  this  fall.  Young  men  with  good-paying  Jobs  or  parenU  who 
can  support  them  in  ease  are  not  going  to  work  up  a  patriotic  fever 
to  the  point  of  signing  up  with  Uncle  Sam  for  3  years.  They  might 
be  Interested  in  an  ofBcer's  commission,  but  the  Army  needs  buck 
privates  who  can  do  hard  labor  and  who  will  submit  to  discipline 
and  Intensive  training.  The  care-free  youth  with  a  check  book  and 
a  roadster  will  have  to  give  up  his  luxuries  and  freedom  if  he  Joins 
the  Army,  and  he  Is  not  going  tc  do  it  until  he  has  to.  There  won't 
be  any  dancing  until  a  or  3  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  sleeping 
until  noon  in  a  training  camp. 

America's  army  of  defense  must  come  from  homes  of  all  classes 
and  all  economic  circumstances,  and  the  only  fair  way  to  mobilize 
it  is  by  a  selective  and  compulsory  training  system.  God  grant  that 
the  boys  will  never  come  within  the  range  of  an  enemy's  fire;  but. 
if  so,  every  home  in  America  must  be  prepared  to  make  its  sacrifice. 
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The  problem  Is  to  defend  our  democracy  and  our  freedom  and  the 
Job  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  boys  who  can't  find  any- 
thing else  to  do  Rich  and  poor  alike  mtist  render  service,  and  a 
compulsory  selection  Is  the  only  method  that  will  fill  the  ranks  with 
all  classes.  The  boys  from  the  slums  and  the  squatter  cabins  in  the 
hills  are  not  going  to  be  happy  if  they  discover  they  are  fighting 
the  battles  for  the  young  men  who  stay  home  because  it's  so  much 
nicer — and  safer. 

It  is  taken  for  panted  that  the  United  States  needs  an  army. 
Voluntary  enlistments  are  coming  in  slowly  and  generally  from  the 
down-and-out  class.  There  are  exceptions  but  they  are  hard  to 
find.  Compulsory  training  will  give  the  Army  the  strength  It  needs 
in  both  numbers  and  morale.  This  is  not  a  iX)or  man's  fight  and  it 
must  not  be  a  rich  niciii's  victory.  When  It  comes  to  defending 
America  and  a  demi>cracy  that  permits  us  to  live  as  free  men  and 
women,  a  bank  account  cannot  be  an  exemption  or  the  tragic  fall 
of  France  will  be  duplicated  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Challenge  to  St.  Louis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  jR. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1. 1940    ^ 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CALL 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  Negro  has  never  t>een  questioned.  As  a  group,  there 
Is  none  in  our  country  more  solidly  and  devotedly  anxious  to 
bear  its  part  in  the  present  national-defense  program.  Under 
leave  granted,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Call,  a  newspaper  of  distinction 
and  standing,  enjoying  a  wide  circulation  among  our  Negro 
citizens.  Its  brilliant  editor.  Chester  E.  Stovall,  has  cogently 
expressed  some  of  the  thoughts  of  our  colored  citizens  today. 
They  want  to  share,  and  share  proportionately  and  substan- 
tially in  this  national  enterprise  now  engaging  our  best 
thought  and  energies.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Call  at  July  12.  19401 

CHALLENGE  TO   8T.   LOtTU 

To:  Our  fellow  white  citizens  of  8t.  Louis  and  Missouri. 
Prom:   A  group  of  Negro  citizens. 

Subject:    Suggestions     on     Strengthening     Our     National -Defense 
Program. 

The  people  cf  the  United  States,  of  whom  the  Negro  citizens  are 
an  important  one-tenth,  are  being  called  upon  to  fulfill  their  patri- 
otic duty  toward  our  national -defense  program.  As  In  the  past,  we 
Megro  citizens  are  prepared  to  prove  our  unwavering  loyalty  and 
aUeglance  to  oiu  country. 

We  witness  and  live  In  a  time  when  the  darkest  pages  of  htmian 
history  are  being  written.  We  witness  with  horror  the  destruction 
of  life  and  of  great  social  values.  We  see  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
action  of  dangerous  '•fifth  columnists."  We  see  the  demoralization 
caused  by  lack  of  national  unity  in  nations,  and  we  know  that 
prejudice  and  political  Interests  have  been  the  cause  of  these 
tragedies. 

We  ask  therefore.  In  the  name  of  national  security,  whether  our 
leaders  believe  that  death  and  destruction  will  discriminate  between 
whites  and  Negroes.  The  graveyards  of  Europe  prove  the  contrary 
to  us.  We  a.sk  these  leaders  whether  they  believe  that  airplanes 
reaping  their  harvest  from  the  skies  will  stop  at  the  colbr  line  or 
at  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line?  We  ask  these  leaders  whether  they 
believe  that  national  unity  can  come  out  of  Jim  Crowism.  segrega- 
tion, and  prejudice? 

We  believe  that  if  America  is  to  reach  its  maximum  In  productive 
power,  in  military  strength  and  morale,  the  Negro  people  must  be 
fully  Integrated  into  the  Nation's  Industrial  and  commercial  life, 
into  its  political  and  community  life,  and  Into  Its  armed  forces.  At 
this  point  we  emphasize  the  fact  which  Is  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  that,  contrary  to  the  democratic  principle.  Negro  men  are 
denied  enrollment  In  the  present  aviation  training  courses  In  St 
Louis  t>ecause  to  qualify  they  must  he  enrolled  in  Washington  or 
8t.  Louis  Universities  or  Jefferson  College,  none  of  which— their 
names  to  the  contrary— will  admit  Negro  students.  Negro  soldiers 
are  effectively  barred  from  the  mechanized  units  of  the  Army;  re- 
stricted to  mess  attendants  in  the  Navy:  and  barred  absolutely 
from  the  Marine  Corps.  They  are  excluded  from  Missouri's  units 
of  the  National  Guard. 

Our  white  American  leaders  must  learn,  and  they  must  learn 
quickly,  that  national  unity  and  that  democracy  are  indivisible. 
They  can  know  no  color  line. 


Accordingly,  we  submit  to  our  fellow  white  Americans  the  follow- 
ing proposals,  and  we  plead  with  all.  both  Individually  and  in 
organizations,  to  set  in  motion  ways  and  means  of  achieving  these 
objectives  as  evidence  of  their  Interest  In  our  Nation's  defense,  and 
as  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  American  democracy. 

We  propose: 

1.  That  the  chamber  of  commerce  urge  all  of  Its  members  and 
aflBUated  groups  to  drop  the  color  line  In  the  employment,  assign- 
ment, and  payment  of  workers. 

2.  That  those  trade-unions  that  now  by  constitution,  ritual,  or 
tradition  bar  Negro  workers  discontinue  this  practice. 

3.  That  Missouri's  Congressmen,  with  the  aid  of  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  go  about  opening  the  doors  of  all  unlta 
of  our  armed  forces,  including  the  National  Guard,  to  qualified 
Negro  men. 

4.  That  on  all  committees  and  In  all  major  services  having  to 
do  with  the  national  defense  competent  Negro  citizens  be  demo- 
cratically Included. 

6  That  In  the  proposed  program  for  the  training  of  skilled 
workers  to  meet  our  defense  needs  Negro  young  people  be  given  the 
same  opportunity  accorded  to  all  other  young  people. 

6.  That  relief  standards  be  raised  in  keeping  with  sound  national 
defense. 

Missouri  Is  In  the  heart  of  our  great  Nation.  Let  It  therefore 
take  the  lead  In  the  execution  of  this  program,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  our  defenses  and  vitalize  our  democracy. 

For  greater  national  defense,  and  for  a  more  vigorous  democracy, 
we  are. 

Respectfully  yours. 

(Signed)  Milton  Thompson,  minister.  Berea  Presbyterian 
Church:  Prank  C.  Cox.  1157  Aubert:  Chas.  A.  Pitman. 
4248  West  Belle:  T.  A.  Curtis.  4459  Enright;  Noah  W. 
Williams,  bishop.  4423  Enright;  Wm.  E.  Allen.  Jr..  M.  D.. 
4204a  Easton;  Rev.  R.  C.  Clopton.  2951  Dayton;  Russell  8. 
Brown,  pastor.  St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  Church:  O.  O.  Morris, 
executive  secretary.  Pine  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Hayes  Pillars, 
member  Musicians  Union  No.  2;  Elmer  Moeee.  com- 
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National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND.  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Boland,  over  Station  WGBI,  Scranton,  Pa., 
Sunday.  July  28.  1940. 

The  future  of  this  country  is  the  most  Important  question  which 
presents  Itself  to  the  American  people  at  this  time. 


'» 
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—  No  one  can  dispute  the  positive  fact  that  we  will  be  In  a  far 
more  vulnerable  position  for  attack  from  foreign  sources  after  the 
war  Is  over  than  we  are  at  the  present  time,  and  no  one  can 
prophesy  what  conditions  will  confront  vis  30  days  from  now  or  1 

year  from  today. 

We  wlU  hear  many  diversified  opinions  and  perhaps  much  criticism 
of  the  President  and  his  policies;  yes,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  much 
oratory  against  his  nomination  for  a  third  term. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  will  be  a  minor  Issue  In  the  coming 
campaign  and  will  fade  Into  insignificance  because  of  the  great 
necessity  of  our  people  to  become  united  upon  the  great  objective 
to  preserve  our  democratic  Institutions  and  this  great  democracy. 

1  can  recall  quite  vividly  a  year  ago  when  Congress  was  considering 
the  much-talked-of  neutrality  bill,  many  Members  of  Congress, 
new<ipaper  editors,  and  commentators  stated  that  If  we  should 
repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act.  It  would  be  the  first  step  toward  our 
becoming  Involved  In  the  European  war.  ,     ,    ^       w» 

All  through  the  debate  of  this  legislation  that  school  of  thought 
was  presented  to  the  American  people  with  such  force  that  letter 
after  letter  and  petitions  came  to  my  office  from  mothers  and  sons 
who  believed  that  If  we  repealed  the  arms  embargo.  Immediately  the 
youth  of  America  would  be  marching  the  streets  going  off  to  war 

These  statements  were  not  ba^cd  upon  facts  because  we  are  not 
engaged  In  war.  and  the  President's  recent  statement  to  Congress 
convinces  all  of  us,  who  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  convinced,  that 
we  will  not  send  our  boys  to  Europe. 
I  quote  the  President's  words  here: 

"That  we  are  opposed  to  war  Is  known  not  cnly  to  every  Ameri- 
can but  to  every  government  in  the  world.  We  will  not  iise  our 
aniis  In  a  war  of  aggression.  We  wlU  not  send  oxir  men  to  take  part 
In  European  wars."  ,  .,  ,     v,„» 

That  statement  alone  should  satisfy  the  people,  regardless  of  what 
his  most-hated  enemies  might  say  to  the  contrary 
We  heard  it  said  many  times  that : 
"The  President  Is  trying  to  get  us  Into  war." 
"Whatever  he  does  means  war." 

"This  fellow  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House  is  not  a  peaceful  man, 
he  Is  a  warrior." 

Very  well:  let  ua  see  what  he  said  In  answering  these  unjust 
statements.     A^ln  I  quote: 

•Let  no  man  or  group  in  any  walk  of  life  assume  exclusive  pro- 
tectorate over  the  future  well-being  of  America,  because  I  conceive 
that  regardless  of  party  or  section,  the  mantle  of  peace  and  pa- 
trtctlBm  is  wide  enough  to  cover  us  all.  Let  no  group  assume  the 
exclusive  label  of  the  peace  bloc.     We  all  belong  to  It." 

Sev«ral  times  during  the  pwt  7  years  the  President  advised  the 
people  and  their  RepresenUtlves  In  Congress  of  grave  dangers 
threatening  the  United  State*  and  Its  people  and  the  Institutions  of 
democracy  everywhere. 

Time  after  time  he  availed  himself  of  opportunities  to  reassert 
and  to  Implement  the  right  of  all  nations  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere to  freedom  from  attack  or  control  by  any  non-American 

In  September  o*  last  year  the  horror  of  war  again  broke  out.  and 
the  President  called  Congress  into  special  session,  and  on  the  21st 
of  that  montb  in  his  meaMge  he  Mid:  ...»..«  .. 

"Thia  Oovemment  muat  toae  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  this  Nation 
from  being  drawn  into  tbe  war  ' 

In  January  IMO  be  -^commended  to  the  present  Congress  the 
expansion  of  tbe  personnel  of  tlie  Army.  Navy.  Coast  Oiaard.  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  submitted  estimates  for  na- 
tional defense  amounting  to  approximately  $3,000,000,000. 

Again  on  May  It  at  this  year  be  pointed  out  that  the  swift  and 
shocking  developments  forced  every  neutral  nation  to  look  to  Its 
defenses  in  the  light  o«  new  factors  loosed  by  the  brutal  force  of 
modem  offensive  war. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  "flfth  column, '  by  which  persons 
supposed  to  be  peaceful  visitors  were  actually  a  part  of  an  enemy 
unit  of  oocui»tlon. 

He  at  that  time  asked  for  an  additional  sum  of  $1,182,000,000  for 
defense  purposes. 

Again  on  May  31.  1940,  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  stating 
that  almost  Incredible  events  have  happened  within  the  past  2 
weeks  that  necessitated  the  enlargement  of  our  military  program 
and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,277,741,170. 

And  In  less  than  2  months"  time  he  came  to  Congress  In  person 
and  delivered  a  most  far-reaching  message  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  to  the  whole  world.     He  said  on  that 

day  that. 

"We.  the  free  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  with  memo- 
ries of  our  fathers  to  inspire  us  and  the  hopes  of  our  children  to 
sustain  us  are  determined  to  be  strong  as  well  as  free.  We  fully 
understand  the  threat  of  the  new  enslavement  in  which  men  may 
not  speak,  may  not  listen,  may  not  think.  As  these  threats  be- 
come more  numerous  and  their  dire  meaning  more  clear,  it  deepens 
the  determination  of  the  American  people  to  meet  them  with 
wholly  adequate  defense.  " 

He  asked  that  day  for  an  additional  authorization  of  $4,881,171.- 
957  for  national  defense  or  a  total  for  this  year  of  $9,340,913,127, 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  this  vast  sum  to  make  our  country 
secure. 

History  will  record  the  unerring  judgment  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  aa  no  other  individual  In  this  country,  saw  the  approach  al- 
most 3  years  ago  of  the  present  world  calamity. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  In  October  1937  he  cotirageously  pointed 
to  the  approaching  danger  to  civillzaUon.     He  was  attemptmg  by 


that  speech  to  fire  the  Imagination  of  th?  Amr»rlran  people  to  such 
a  point  that  he  might  recommend  at  that  time  the  type  and  kind 
ol  preparation  for  defense  on  which  we  are  so  feverishly  and  furi- 
ously working  at  this  very  moment. 

But  the  American  people  were  In  no  mood  for  such  advice  They 
felt  secure.  Why,  even  6  months  ago  had  the  Con^TPSs  of  the 
United  States  attempted  to  put  through  a  $5,000,000,000  program 
for  national  defense,  you  would  not  have  a  dozen  Members  of 
Congress  voting  fcr  It.  ._  ^  .. 

At  that  time  we  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  between 
Germany  and  Prance  was  a  phony  or  cream-puff  war 

We  know  now  how  wrong  we  have  been  In  not  realizing  the  dan- 
ger we  were  In.  and  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  great  necessity 
of  a  united  cooperation  of  all  our  people. 

Nations  In  almost  every  continent  who  have  believed  In  our  way 
of  life  have  become  victims  of  ruthless  aggression  t)ecause  they 
were  not  prepared  to  resist  those  who  would  destroy  them. 

Cities,  homes,  industries,  nations,  and  civill/atlons  arc  tcday 
threatened  as  they  have  not  been  threatened  In  all  the  recorded 
history  of  man. 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  which  has  brought  to  mankind 
the  means  of  a  better  life  now  threatens  to  destroy  that  life  and 
all  the  things  which  make  it  worth  living. 

We  in  America  rest  under  a  tremendous  obligation. 
More  than  a  century  ago  Jamfs  Monroe  Inaugurated  the  doctrine 
that  bears  his  name,  that  the  Americas  were  to  be  the  proving 
grounds  cf  a  new  democracy,  which  should  be  set  up  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere,  and  also  as  an  example  lor  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  far  defended,  preserved,  and  extended  It.  but  we 
cannot  as.sume  that  wishing  alone  will  continue  to  make  it  so  We 
cannot  assume  that  those  who  have  no  respect  for  democratic 
governments  elsewhere  will  respect  ours  in  America.  They  respect 
only  those  whom  they  fear  or  whom  they  know  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand their  assaults. 

We  want  peace  In  America.  We  have  drawn  more  closely  to- 
gether throughout  North.  South,  and  Centra!  America,  not  becau>c 
we  have  any  designs  upon  our  neighbors;  not  because  we  want 
anything  they  have  save  their  friendship  and  their  cooperation, 
but  because  we  know  that  in  unity  there  is  strength  and  that  the 
problem  of  protecting  democracy  and  liberty  In  any  part  of  America 
Is  the  problem  of  protecting  It  In  all  America. 

We  want  peace  throughout  the  world  There  Is  no  nation  on 
earth  against  which  we  desire  to  become  an  aggressor.  We  pray 
that  civilization  and  applied  Christianity  may  yet  triumph  and  lift 
their  bruised  heads  alxjve  the  scream  of  shells  and  the  roar  of 
devastating  planes  and  tanks  and  'all  the  agencies  of  deiith  and 
incredible  horror. 

But  as  we  have  tolled  in  this  land  to  develop  our  free  institutions. 
and  we  have  fought  to  create  a  nation  devoted  to  freedom  and 
equality:  as  we  have  sacrlflced  treasure  to  Improve  the  standards 
of  life  for  men  and  women  here,  so  shall  we  struggle  to  the  limit 
of  our  capacity  to  preserve  these  things  from  corrosive  or  destruc- 
tive influences  within  our  borders  no  less  than  from  any  ruthless 
Juggernaut  that  may  assail  us  from  without. 

Therefore  we  shall  be  ready  We  shall  prepare  We  shall  arm 
that  we  may  not  be  caught  imawares  like  so  many  others  have  been 
catight  In  the  holocaust  which  now  sweeps  over  so  much  of  the 

world. 

In  this  great  ta«k  there  Is  no  room  for  partisan  rancor  or  selflsh 
aggrandizement.  It  serves  no  purpose  now  to  blame  one  or  another 
man  or  group  for  not  knowing  years  In  advance  what  the  world 
was  coming  to.  Prom  1921  to  1932  we  deluded  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  wars  of  aggression  were  at  an  end:  that  each  nation 
might  pursue  in  peace  its  own  purposes  so  long  as  those  purposes 
did  not  Infrmge  on  the  rights  of  others.  Wc  signed  treaties  of 
disarmament.  We  signed  treaties  of  arbitration.  We  renounced, 
with  all  the  world,  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy.  Navies 
were  reduced.  The  world  rejoiced  that  at  last  an  era  of  peace  had 
come  upon  it. 

"The  world  has  learned  its  bitter  lesson.  Treaties  suppcs<>d  to 
have  been  sacred  have  been  thrown  Into  wnstebaskets  Territory 
that  was  supposed  to  be  Inviolate  has  been  ravaged.  Men.  women. 
and  children  whose  cnly  offense  was  that  they  were  human  beings 
have  been  murdered  and  driven  from  their  hemes  Throughout 
the  world  mar-kind  is  now  inquiring  whether  Christianity  is  a 
mockery  and  whether  civilization  can  survive. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  find  the  oceans  narrowing  and  the 
world  contracting.  We  are  again  realizing  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
world  and  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  lust  fcr  power  and 
wealth  may  not  seek  to  engulf  our  Nation  and  our  people  in  the 
catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  others 

In  the  midst  of  these  threats  we  call  upon  our  people  for  unity. 
We  know  that  call  will  find  a  response  In  the  hearts  of  all  cur 
people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  nationality,  cr  ccnflltion  We  know 
that  Jew  and  gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  white  and  colored. 
rich  and  poor,  native-born  and  foreign-born,  will  rise  to  the  task 
which  faces  us.  The  hosts  of  free  America  will  protect  the  freedom 
of  America  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  not  be- 
cause he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  but  because  he  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  spokesman  cf  our  people.  We  trust 
hlin  tjecause  he  has  guided  the  Nation  cut  cf  the  depths  of  a  cruel 
despondency  in  cur  domestic  affairs.  We  trust  him  to  guide  us  In 
the  solution  of  our  international  affairs 

As  a  humble  participant  In  the  events  of  recent  years  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  proud  to  proclaim  the  accomplishments  of  the  Reese- 
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velt  regime.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  these  events.  Tou 
likewise  are  proud  of  these  unprecedented  advances. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  solenm  hovir  for  the  entire  democratic 
•world,  and  we  al.so  realize  that  we.  In  the  United  States,  are  now 
facing  one  of  the  m  )St  critical  periods  of  our  entire  history.  With 
the  greatest  possible  speed  we  must  prepare  to  the  limit  on  every 
Iront. 

Only  throurh  the  utmost  of  preparedness,  qulcldy  and  efficiently 
brought  to  pass  can  we  be  sure  of  p'^ace  on  this  continent.  In  this 
tremendous  effort  all  of  us  will  be  needed. 

Each  one  of  us  must  contribute  his  or  her  part.  The  time  is  here 
for  every  free  citizen  of  our  country  to  show  his  patriotic  love  for 
this  glorious  land 

But  let  us  remember  that  we  are  defending  a  way  of  life  and  not 
merely  a  national  sovereignty.  We  cannot  defend  that  way  of  life 
successfully  by  arms  unlei^s  we  are  constantly  defending  it  by  living 
It  United,  trusting  In  Alm.ghty  Gcd.  and  In  each  other  we  shall 
protect  this  great  democracy  and  its  people. 


March  of  Aggressors  Threatens  Democracies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AugiLSt  1, 1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  YOUNG  DEMOCRA"nC  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark"^  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  national  committee 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America: 

We  believe  that  the  march  of  aggressors  throvighout  the  world 
threatens  democracies  everywhere  Our  sympathies  naturally  flow 
toward  those  democratic  countries  which  have  fallen  before  this 
march,  which  are  resisting  this  aggression  or  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  In  the  future  for  their  freedom  We  support  whole- 
beartedly  this  administration's  policy  of  translating  these  sympa- 
thies into  an  active  program  of  giving  all  material  aid  to  these 
cotin  tries. 

The  youth  of  America  stands  firmly  behind  President  Roo6evelt"8 
decl.-u-atlon  that  "We  will  not  vise  our  arms  in  a  war  of  aggress- 
slon:  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  In  European  wars  "' 

The  defense  of  this  Nation  is  bound  irrevocably  to  the  protection 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  We  therefore  solidly  support  this 
administrations  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  all  efforts  to  protect  them  along  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic linee 

Memt>ers  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  make  any  sacrince  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 
The  young  men  realiz«»  that  the  cause  of  preparednevs  and  their 
own  self-Interest  demand  that  they  be  trained  now  for  any  even- 
tuality Therefore,  they  endorse  a  program  of  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  program  that  calls  Into  service  all  young  men.  either 
fcr  training  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  and  vocational  fields 
Compulsory  military  service  alone  does  not  meet  all  the  needs  for 
this  Nations  defen.se  Simultaneous  training  In  civilian  and  in- 
dustrial lines  not  only  buttresses  the  eCTectlveness  of  our  land  and 
sea  forces  but  also  equips  the  young  men  of  this  country  for  Jobs 
and  a  more  successful  career  in  our  democracy 

We  believe  the  social  gains  of  the  past  7  years  have  preserved 
and  strengthened  our  democracy  at  a  time  when  democracies 
everywhere  have  been  in  danger.  Because  of  this  conviction  we 
do  riot  subscribe  to  any  hysterical  demands  for  scrapping  of  this 
social  program  It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  clamor  lor 
repeal  of  various  phases  of  the  social  program  comes  from  persons 
and  organizations  which  opposed  enactment  of  the  vital  measures 

into  law 

We  know  that  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  country 
are  determined  to  protect  the  social  program  that,  since  1933.  has 
reopened  the  door  to  education.  Jobs,  and  other  opportunity  for 
them.  We  believe  that  this  administrations  concern  with  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties  during  these  strenuous  times  deserves 
every  commendation  and  support.  The  traditional  American  free- 
doms must  be  preserved,  and  our  democracy  must  remain  a  form 
of  government  actively  working  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  arc  to  present  the  strongest  front  against  the  totalita- 
rian threat 

We  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  American  democracy, 
want  no  part  of  totalitarian  government.  We  regret  that  some 
smaU  segment  of  the  American  people  toy  vicariously  with  notions 
of  corporate  sUtes  and  other  "streamlined  forms  of  government"' 
that  have  swallowed  peoples  who  once  were  free. 
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We.  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  American  democracy, 
are  mllitantly  opposed  to  all  dictatorships.  When  we  say  dicta- 
torships, we  mean  those  countries  whose  philosophies  are  destruc- 
tive to  everything  Americans  hold  dear.  We  mean  those  totali- 
tarian governments  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  And  we  mean 
Russia,   too. 


Manufactured  War  Hysteria 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1940 
WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 


manufactured  war  hysteria — war  fear  unquestionably  man- 
ufactured for  political  purposes  by  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration— the  Congress  was  well  on  the  way  to  reassuming  its 
"rubber  stamp"  character  of  the  New  Deal  panic  days  until 
an  organized  and  vocal  minority  brgan  to  call  a  halt  and 
demand  that  some  of  these  mobilization  schemes  and  con- 
scription plans  be  looked  into  with  more  care  and  con- 
sideration. 

The  result  of  that  minority  opposition  has  been  not  in  the 
least  to  impair  any  rational  or  reasonable  plan  for  national 
defense,  but  to  prevent  the  administration  from  carrying 
the  Congress  and  the  country  along  on  a  wave  of  war  hysteria 
that  was  threatening  to  disrupt  the  whole  economic  system 
of  the  United  States  if  not  called  to  a  halt. 

It  is  little  short  of  absurd  to  talk  about  drafting  men  from 
the  ages  of  18  to  64.  Tlie  fact  is.  and  every  reputable  naval 
and  military  officer  will  so  testify  before  the  committees  ol 
the  Congress,  that  we  could  not  properly  train  and  equip  an 
army  of  2.000.000  men  in  the  next  2  years,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  might  try  nor  no  matter  how  much  money  Congress 
would  appropriate. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  appropriations  alone 
do  not  constitute  a  national  defense  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  spending  of  vast  sums  of  money  does  not  constitute  a 
national  defense.  Military  and  naval  authorities  have 
already  warned  the  country  time  and  again  that  men  with- 
out machines,  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  submarines,  am- 
munition, uniforms,  and  all  of  the  other  paraphernalia  a 
soldier  must  have,  would  not  constitute  a  national  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  machines,  airships,  guns,  seaships. 
submarines,  land  tanks,  and  bombs  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured would  be  practically  useless  without  men  trained  In 
their  operation.  The  training  of  men  involves  a  time  element 
and  the  manufacture  of  all  these  mechanical  weapons  involves 
a  time  element. 

If  the  conscription  act  were  amended  to  include  only  those 
from  the  ages  of  20  to  30.  at  least  10.000,000  men  would  be 
made  available  for  service.  Counting  out  the  unfit,  those 
with  dependents,  those  more  valuable  in  industry,  and  for 
every  other  cause,  and  bringing  the  percentage  of  those  chosen 
down  to  one-fifth,  we  would  still  have  2,000,000  men  for 
training  and  equipment.  Every  responsible  naval  and  mili- 
tary man  knows,  and  many  have  testified,  that  an  army  of 
2,000.000  men  could  not  be  equipped  and  properly  trained  in 
the  next  2  years  regardless  of  the  amounts  of  money  appro- 
priated. 

TTiis  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  given  by  a  high 
ranking  oflBcer  of  the  General  Staff  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  in  January  of  this  year  in  which  he  said 
that  with  480.000  men  properly  equipped,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  combined  with  full  control  of  the  high  seas  could  not 
land  one  corps  of  troops  on  American  shores. 

Therefore,  in  the  hght  of  these  facts,  this  ill-conceived 
proposition — hysterical  chatter  ia  an  excellent  term  for  it — 
of  mobilizing  and  registering  all  male  citizens  from  18  to  64 
is  grotesque^    The  people  will  not  forget,  incidentally,  that 
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only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President  was  talking  about  regis- 
tering women  as  well  as  men.  He  was  going  to  conscript 
the  girls  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20. 

This  whole  proposition  shows  its  hysterical  character  all 
the  more  plainly  when  we  stop  to  realize  that  in  the  last  few 
months  the  congressional  appropriations  and  contractual 
authority  grants,  which  are  substantially  equal  to  cash,  aggre- 
gate more  than  $10,000,000,000  and  the  President  is  asking 
for  something  like  five  billions  additional. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  administration  has  gone 
hog  wild  on  this  whole  question  and  is  trying  to  drive  the 
country  hog  wild  along  with  it. 

A  very  substantial  opposition  is  rapidly  arising  in  Congress 
Irrespective  of  party  lines  against  this  sort  of  ill-considered 
procedure,  and  it  behooves  the  taxpayers  of  this  counUy  to 
advise  their  Congressmen  by  wire  or  letter  to  scan  these  pro- 
posals more  carefully  before  giving  the  administration  the 
green  light  for  going  as  far  as  it  apparently  desires  in  calling 
out  the  National  Guard  for  service  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  for  conscripting  millions  of  citizens  who 
could  be  neither  trained  nor  equipped  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  desire  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  Congress  to  give  every  assistance  in  creating 
a  national  defense,  but  the  Republicans  want  a  national  de- 
fense created  on  a  scientific,  common-sense,  economical,  and 
practical  basis. 

Of  course,  everybody  in  the  Government,  in  Congie.'s,  and 
In  the  Military  Establishment  knows  they  cannot  possibly 
spend,  sensibly  and  economically,  in  the  next  2  years,  the 
money  already  placed  at  their  disposal. 


Information  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1940 
Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  the  following  clipping 
from  a  western  newspaper: 

INFORM.\TION    PLEASE 

Who  nominated  Hitler? 

Hitler. 

Who  nominated  Mussolini? 

Mussolini 

Who   nominated  Stalin? 

Stalin. 

Who  nominated  Roosevelt? 

Roosevelt. 

Who  are  we  to  be  bragging  about  "democracy"? 

Who.  indeed. 


War  Hysteria— Is  it  Based  Upon  a  Real  Danger  or 
Is  It  the  Result  of  Political  Manipulation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31, 1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE   DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  last  great  de- 
mocracy surrenders  the  Lberties  of  its  citizens  on  the  excuse 
that  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  democracies  of  Europe;  before 
we  rush  headlong  into  conscription  in  peacetime,  it  is  well 
that  we  do  a  little  sober  thinking. 


Three  outstanding  authorities  have  expressed  opinions  as 
to  the  imminence  and  the  reality  of  the  suggested  danger  to 
our  country.  An  editorial  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  gives 
their  opinions  and  it  is  here  inserted: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  31.  1940) 

DEMOCRACT.  CONSCRIPTIONS  VICTIM? 

The  congressional  hearings  on  the  proposed  conscription  bill 
should  be  deliberate  enough  to  determine  three  things: 

How  much  is  the  demand  for  a  total  military  and  civilian  dic- 
tatorship over  the  manpower  of  the  Nation  due  to  a  realistic 
attitude? 

How  much  is  it  due  to  plain  hysteria? 
How  much  of  it  is  due  to  politics? 

These  questions  should  be  fully  answered  now  so  that  the 
people  may  have  complete  understanding. 

A  peacetime  totalitarianism  is  a  far  graver  violation  of  tradition 
than  any  proposal  for  a  third  term. 

The  latter  is  a  simple  Issue.  The  people  understand  It  and  have 
a  right  to  accept  or  reject  It  as  they  please. 

But  compuLsory  service  for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  to 
64,  with  broad  authority  for  the  President  to  call  on  anybody  as 
he  chooses  for  any  Icind  of  duty,  military  or  otherwise.  Is  another 
matter.     It  is  not  easily  understood. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked  to  give  away  their  liberties 
With  no  assurance  that  they  will  ever  get  them  bacJc. 

They  are  being  led  to  believe  that  war  Is  imminent.  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  Americans  to  respond  Instinctively  to  any  call  to 
patriotic  duty. 

It  IS  not  at  all  surprising  that  one  poll  show.s  67  percent  of  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of  conscription  They  responded 
in  the  same  manner  when  President  WUson  issued  his  draft  call. 
But  are  they  not  now  voting  In  the  same  spirit  in  the  belief 
That  we  either  are  already  at  war  or  are  about  to  be  plunged  into 
one? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  they  have  been  whipped  into  .such  a  fever 
of  emotionalism  that  they  believe  this  is  the  one  way  to  save 
America? 

If  that  Is  the  case,  they  have  i^een  misled. 

The  best  of  our  military  experts  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
massing  of   manpower — 42.000  000  men    and   boys — is   necessary. 

At  the  outside  figure  they  are  interested  only  in  an  army  of 
750.000  soldiers.  Moie.  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
2,000.000  men  Mr    Roosevelt  talks  about. 

What  of  the  other  40.000.000?  Out  of  the  clouds  of  oratory 
anri  tub  thumping,  the  idea  seems  to  loom  that  they  would  be 
regimented  into  various  industries  and  civic  duties — regimented 
as  was  the  total  manpower  of  Germany. 

As  to  this  phase  of  tlie  problem  the  career  men  In  the  Army 
have  nothing  to  say.  That  is  all  outside  their  tasks.  They  might 
get  2.000.000  men  but  any  politically  minded  administration  would 
have  complete  control  over  the  other  40.000.000 

•But."  the  war-minded  at  Washington.  In  both  parties,  argue, 
"this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Hitler  Invasion  when  It 
comes.' 

•When  It  comes."  That  is  the  spur.  Yet  military  experts  have 
no  idea  that  it  is  coming  next  week  or  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  if  ever  The  career  men  cannot  talk  However,  the  Free 
Press  here  offers  quotations  from  three  world  famous  WTlters  on 
military  matters  who  are  not  given  to  hysterics;  who  are  not 
running  for  office,  and  who  strive  hard  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
First,  there  is  Col  Frederick  Palmer,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  war.  He  was  the  official  press  repre- 
sentative for  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  and  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  his  work.  For  years,  though  an  Ameri- 
can, he  was  the  military  expert  for  the  London  Times. 
Is  he  excited?     Not  a  bit.     He  says: 

"Whence  and  in  what  strength  will  any  attack  upon  us  come? 
•  •  •  Will  our  impatience  for  speed  In  our  vast  preparations 
defeat  the  very  object  for  which  we  are  striving?" 

Japan?  He  points  out  that  Japan  has  its  hands  full  right  now 
with  China  and  will  have  for  some  years  to  come  without  taking 
us  on  •This.^  he  says,  '•dismisses  amy  immediate  danger  on  the 
Pacific  coast. •' 

But  there  Is  the  Atlantic— and  Hitler.  Palmer  cp.lls  attention  to 
the  simple  fact  that  neutral  military  observers  now  agree  that 
Germany  had  no  •'wonder  army  that  wrought  a  military  miracle." 
Germany  really  had  no  opposition,  with  France  collapsing  before  a 
real  fight  started 

••Con-sequently  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  scared  or 
overimpressed  by  German  might  as  touched  by  seme  kind  of 
hellish  totalitarian   magic." 

Palmer  even  questions  that  Hitler  can  po.sslbly  defeat  England 
acro.ss  those  22  miles  of  turbulent  waters.  But.  supposing  he  does? 
■What  then? 

"Hitherto.  Hitler's  sea  tactics  have  been  negative  and  destructive. 
Now  he  must  have  surface  sea  command  himself.  His  position  la 
reversed.     He  must  protect  his  convoys  across  the  Atlantic." 

Palmer  first  predicts  the  failure  of  the  British  campaign  and 
then  sho-AS  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  Hitler  to  bring 
his  army  across  to  our  shores.  The  danger  Is  not  immediate. 
"Our  danger  is  "  he  concludes,  "that  we  shall  get  an  extravagant, 
unbalanced  preparedness  whose  continuance  we  shall  neglect  when 
we  are  lulled  into  security,  with  the  result  that  one  day  an  enemy, 
or  group  of  enemies,  will  get  the  Jump  on  us." 
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"mis  Is  taking  the  long  view,  a  c(Misider«tion  of  the  years  and 
not  the  days 

The  whole  program  for  conscription  could  go  over  until  after 
the  fevers  of  the  coming  election  without  In  any  way  endangering 
America  as  long  as  Industry  maintains  equipment  production. 
Then  wo  might  think  more  sanely. 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  National  Guard  be  mobilized  to 
meet  some  immediate  danger,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  state 
If  the  guard  is  called  out  it  will  take  6  months  at  least  to  furnish 
It   sufficient   equipment   to  put   it  on  a  balUe-worthy   basis.  j 

The  Presidential  campaign  will  be  over  In  3  months  So  what 
could  be  done  with  2.000,000  raw  civilians  in  that  time? 

This  rush  program  does  not  make  sense.  j 

Second,  there  is  Hanson  W  Baldwin,  military  expert  for  the 
New  York  Time*  How  could  Gerniany  land  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  on  this  continent  to  require  stich  a  vast  standuig  army 
to  overcome  them?     He  says; 

"The  maximum  Initial  force  that  cotild  be  transported,  even 
If  control  of  the  sea  were  wrested  from  us.  would  not  be  much 
larger  than  50  000  men  The  transportation  of  such  a  force  would 
require  375.000  tons  of  shipping,  perhaps  40  ships,  about  the 
largest  force  that  could  conveniently  be  convoyed  In  a  single 
operation 

"To  supply  such  a  force  might  reqtiire  from  650.000  tons  of 
shipping  to  2000.000  toru3  monthly:  in  other  words,  perhaps  half 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  have  to 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  Job  of  supplying  50.000  soldiers  If  this 
force  were  to  be  doubled,  the  shipping  tonnage  necessary  would 
be  doubled,  to  supplv  a!i  army  of  1.000.000  men  In  this  hem- 
isphere would  require  at  the  very  least  13,000  000  tons  of  shipping. 
'Econrmlcallv  and  con.morciaily  the  problem  seems  Impossible; 
not  even  Britain  or  a  combination  of  BriUiin  and  Gem^any  has 
sufficient  shipping  to  dlviri  such  an  enormous  amcuiit  of  It  from 
their  ordinary   and   vital   trade   routes  to  military  purposes" 

The  third  of  this  triumvirate  of  famed  military  authorities  Is 
MaJ  George  Fielding  Eliot,  war  exF>ert  for  the  New  York  H«rald 
Trbune  and  Life  magazine,  and  author  of  the  widely  read  book  on 
American  prepdredness.  Tl^e  Riimparts  We  Watch 

"Nothing  cculd  be  worse.'  he  writes,  ••than  to  give  our  own 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Idea  that 
we  are  going  to  have  or  are  even  on  the  point  of  creating,  a 
vast  citizen  armv  of  millions  We  cannot  do  this  for  a  long  time. 
•'We  ought  not  to  try  to  build  up  su&h  an  army  on  any  half- 
baked  basis  If  we  hare  learned  anything  from  the  present  war. 
It  is  the  nefd  of  amp'e  training.  Let  us  all  know  exactly  what 
we  are  doing;  let  us  all  know,  not  Just  the  White  House  coterie 
and  the  general  staff. 

"Let  us  not  forget  we  are  primarily  a  sea  power  •  •  •  There 
may  be  other  uays  of  Improving  the  national  morale  besides 
spending  mor»»  than  Is  necessary  on  any  army  which  If  it  pass-^s 
the  size  needful  for  hemisphere  misatons.  may  well  become  an 
Instrument  usclul  only  for  overseas  adventures — f)erhap6  for  a 
ghastly  holocitust  In  Europe. 

"We  shrtild  be  aulte  clear  en  one  point:  That  we  do  not  propose 
to  furnish  the  manpower  for  any  invasion  of  the  E^iropean  con- 
tinent It  will  be  much  better  not  to  create  any  instrument  of  war 
which  can  be  viseful  for  that   purpose. 

"It  all  gets  back  to  the  lack  of  any  coordinated,  well-weighed  plan 
for  our  defense  •  •  •  We  should  do  our  thinking  now  while  we 
have  the  Ume  And  we  should  appoint  able  and  experienced  experts 
to  do  the  Job  of  translating  thought  into  concrete  and  complete 
plans  upon  which  to  base  our  expenditures  and  our  labors." 

By  common  ptibllc  acceptance  these  three  men  know  what  they 
are  "talking  about  They  are  nonemotlonal  and  nonpolitlcal  stu- 
dents of  military  preparedness  and  the  arts  of  warfare. 

The  Free  Press  does  not  q'lestlcn  the  sincerity  of  President  Roose- 
velt In  his  drive  for  preparedness  but  It  is  fcrced  at  times  to  ques- 
tion his  Judgment  because.  In  the  very  ardor  of  his  cause,  he  lets 
his  enthusia.-^m  and  his  emotions  mn  away  with  him — as  Is  well 
evidenced  by  that  -Stab  In  the  back"  speech  at  Charlottesville  and 
his  proposal  to  "quarantine  aggressor  nations"  in  his  Chicago  address 
In  1937 

The  Issue  Involves  too  vital  a  change  In  our  whole  concept  of 
American  life  not  to  speak  out  bluntly  about  It. 

The  American  people  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  grandiose 
talk.     Our   dangers   from   abroad   are  not   one-half   so  real   as  the 
danger  within   our  own   borders      It  may  well  be   that  the  very 
life  of  democracy  itself  is  at  stake  here. 
Why,  then,  all  the  mad.  precipitate  nxsh? 

If  the  Members  of  the  United  Slates  Congress  do  not  weigh  care- 
fuUv  all  the  factors  Involved  If  they  do  not  permit  the  people  full 
and' open  hearings  so  that  thev  will  have  complete  understanding, 
then  they  will  be  derelict  in  their  duty  and  recreant  to  a  sacred 
trust.  .  ^. 

Let  the  people  know  that  once  they  have  bent  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  reelmentatlon  there  Is  no  turning  back  The  bands  will 
play  martial  music,  the  flags  wUl  fly— and  we,  a  once  free  people, 
may  march  to  the  goose  step  under  a  totalitarian  government. 

We  may  well  pause  and  note  the  following  from  a  western 

newspaper: 

Who   nominated   Hitler?     Hitler. 

Who  nominated  Mussolini?     Mussolini. 

Who  nominated  Stalm?     Stalin. 

Who  nominated  Roosevelt?     Roo^erelt. 

Who  are  we  to  t)e  bragging  about  "democracy"?  , 

Who,  indeed. 


Roosevelt  having  nominated  himself;  having  called  for 
peacetime  conscription;  there  having  surreptitiously  been  put 
through  Congress  a  bill  giving  him  power  to  take  over  and 
operate  all  industrial  plants,  if  the  American  people  grant 
him  a  third  term,  they  will  find  that  he  has  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  dictator  and  will  either  continue  in  office  indefi- 
nitely or  name  his  successor. 

The  Novemt)er  election  is  coming  on  apace.  If  we  would 
save  our  coimtry.  no  time  or  effort  is  to  be  lost.  Arouse  your 
neighbors  to  the  danger. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNK.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  Augtat  1.  1940 


STATEME>fT  BY   EMIL  E    HOLMES   AND  BILL  INTRODUCED   BT 
HON    JOHN    G     ALEXANDER,    OF   NONNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Emil  E.  Holmes,  national  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  and  also  a  bill  intro- 
ducfKi  by  me.    Mr.  Holmes'  statement  follows: 

Pew  if  any  of  those  who  argue  against  the  so-called  draft  bill 
deny  that  it  is  a  fair  system,  that  it  is  In  reality  a  selective  service: 
also,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  anyone  who  will  today  deny  the 
need  for  national  defense. 

The  only  reason  worthy  of  consideration  Is  against  the  establish- 
ing   of    a   professional    military    sysUm.      This,    however,    can    very 
easily  be  avoidtd  through  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  as  H.  R. 
10113.  a  copy  of  which  follows: 
"A  bill  (H    R    10113)   to  establish  as  a  part  of  the  military  reserve* 

of  the  United  States  a  Home  Def<  nse  Organized  Reserve  for  local 

home  defense  against  present-day  foreign  military  methods  and 

••fifth  colunm"  Infiltration  and  saboUge 

-Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  1  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 
a«  amended.  Is  Bmended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Section  1.  That  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard  while  m  the  service  of  the 
Uniti-d  States,  the  OQcers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Organized  Reserves, 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  Home  Defense  Organized 
Reserve." 

•Sec  2  Section  55  of  the  National  Defense  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••  Sec  55d  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve — Veterans  shall  be 
given  preference:  d)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  a  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve,  which  shall  consist 
of  such  number  of  officers  and  men  (not  exceeding  1,000.000)  over 
the  age  of  36  years  voluntarily  enlisting  therein  as  its  duties  may 
require  The  President  may  also  assign  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  for  duty  with  or  for  training  of  the  Home 
Defense  Organized  Reserve. 

••  "(2)  In  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  to  conserve  time  and 
save  expense  for  the  training  of  individuals,  officials  charged  with 
the  duty  of  determining  who  shall  be  selected  to  serve  in  the  home- 
reserve  units,  in  case  there  are  more  vol\inteers  than  there  are 
positions  to  be  filled  in  any  area,  shall  give  preference  to  veterans 
with  previous  military  service. 

'••(3)  All  policies  affecting  the  organization,  distribution,  ap- 
pointment, and  promotion  in.  training  of.  assignment  to,  and  dis- 
charge from  the  Home  Defense  Organl7.ed  Reserve  shall  be  prepared 
by  ccmmittees  of  appropriate  branches  or  divisions  of  the  War 
Department  General  Staff,  to  which  shall  be  added  the  necessary 
number  of  officers  from  the  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve. 

••  'Sec  55e  Organization  of  Home  Etefense  Organized  Reserve:  (1) 
The  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve  ahall  have  corps  areas  coex- 
tensive with  the  corps  areas  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  War  De- 
partment General  Staff  shall  assign  officers  from  the  personnel  of 
the  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve  to  assist  In  such  conunand 
and  to  establi.^h  and  maintain  liaison  within  the  corps  area. 

••  '(2)  In  each  home-defense  department  there  shall  be  ."^uch  local 
home-defense  districts  as  the  War  Department  General  Staff  deemiS 
the  duties  of  the  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve  In  such  de- 
partment reqtUre  In  each  such  district  there  shall  be  a  home-de- 
fense unit  composed  of  such  number  of  oflloers  and  men  voluntarily 
enlisting  therein,  organized  In  such  manner,  as  the  War  Depart* 
ment  General  SUff  deems  necessary. 

•  Sec  55f  Duties  of  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve:  The  Home 
Defense  Organized  Reserve  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Wat 
Department  through  the  organization  herein  provided  for — 
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•'•(1)  Become  fully  Informed  of  all  strategic  points  within  their 
resDectlve  home-defense  districts,  such  as  oil  and  gas  supplies, 
waterwcriui.  manfacturing  establishments,  bridges,  decks,  air- 
ports, tunnels,  and  be  prepared  to  protect  and  defend  such  points 
from   sabotage  and  enemy   inflltration         *  ~'      "*'        ' 


In  time   of   national   emer- 


gency; 

•••(2)  Become  fully  Informed  of  all  roads,  trails,  railroads,  and 
other  lines  of  communication  within  their  respective  home-defense 
districts; 

••■(3)  Become  fully  informed  of  the  topography  of  their  respec- 
tive home-defense  districts  together  with  tne  significance  thereof 
In  relation  to  military  tactics: 

•••(4)  Provide  for  and  assist  In  the  hospitalization  and  evacua- 
tion of  civilian  population  in  their  respective  home-defense 
districts  in  time  of  national  emergency: 

■•(5)  Cooperate  with  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

•••(6)  Train  and  arm  a  sufficient  force  to  act  In  emergency  to 
defend  their  respective  home-defense  districts  against  any  prelimi- 
nary enemy  activity;  and 

•  (7)  Perform  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  home  defense 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Regular  Army  with  such  information 
with  respect  to  their  respective  home-defense  districts  as  the  War 
Department  may  prescribe. 

"Sec  55g.  Active  service  of  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve: 
Members  of  the  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve  may  be  called 
to  active  service  only  In  time  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress.  While  on  active  service,  the  House  Defense  Organized 
Reserve  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  personnel  of 
equal  rank  In  the  Regular  Army 

•■  Src.  55h.  Surplus  Army  equipment:  The  S^^cretary  of  V/ar  i^ 
authorized  to  furnish  the  local  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve 
units  with  stich  surplus  rifles  (together  with  ammunition  there- 
forl.  equipment,  materiel,  etc..  as  may  be  required  for  the  training, 
drilling,  and  use  of  such  units,  and  as  may  be  required  by  their 
duties 

•••Sec.  551  Perisions.  bounties,  bontises.  etc.:  No  member  cf 
the  Home  Defense  Organized  Reserve  shall  by  reason  of  service 
therein  be  denied  or  deprived  of  any  pension,  bounty,  bonus,  gra- 
tuity, or  hospitalization  to  which  he  is  now  cr  may  hereafter  be 
entitled  under  present  laws  by  renson  of  service  under  ihls  act.'  " 
This  bill  would  give  us  a  large  and  highly  trained  army  without 
delay,  and  that  v.ould  within  a  le.ss  period  and  with  lc.-s  expense 
train  the  younger  needed  millions  for  future  defense  armies.  Col. 
Willltim  Dcnfivan.  World  Wnr  commander  cf  the  fighting  Sixty- 
ninth,  offers  seme  expert  opinion  on  this  and  his  vi-^ws  are  to  be 
found  in  the  CoNr.RESSicN.\L  Recop.d  under  date  of  April  22,  1940. 
Inserted  there  by  Congres-sman  John  G    ALEx.^iroF.n 

May  I  urge  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  building  of  a  permanent 
military  rystom  to  cooperate  in  puttlnr;  this  idea  before  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation?  May  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  read  it 
and.  if  opposed,  to  debate  It  before  the  people  of  their  district? 

It  Is  my  contention  that  we  who  fought  the  past  battles  of  this 
Nation  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  this,  and  that  cixr  testimony 
supported  by  facts  is  preferable  to  schoolboy  opinions. 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    BOSTON    POST 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Post: 

DRAFT    DEBATE 

Snme  formidable  opposition  is  developing  to  the  proposed  Com- 
pul.'^ory  Service  Act  in  Congress. 

This,  however,  is  not  expected  to  block  the  passage  of  the  blU. 
A  substantial  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  has  been 
unofficially  ptilled  and  is  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Because  of  lu  novelty  In  our  American  system  of  life  and  because 
It  has  no  precedent  in  times  of  peace,  a  debate  of  far-reaching  pro- 
IXTtions  is  in  the  oflBng 

Many  people  throughout  the  country  have  been  Jarred  because 
the  bill  seems  to  interfere  with  our  way  of  life 

Many  organizations,  favoring  the  liberal  mode  of  living  and 
opoo:=ing  any  Interference  by  the  Government  in  any  of  the  normal 
activities  of  our  citizens,  are  getting  very  busy  in  opposing  the 
draft  bill. 

But  the  public  seems  to  understand  t)etter  than  many  of  Its 
representatives  and  better  than  many  peace  and  liberal  organiza- 
tions that  the  broad  implication  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth   bUl  Is 


to  Insure  continuation  of  our  way  of  life  in  the  midst  of  what  Is 
really  a  world  revolution 

Any  complacency  which  we  might  have  that  the  evils  besetting 
men  in  other  lands  will  never  reach  us  here  is  chimerical 

Comp'acency  is.  in  these  ho\ir=.  a  moral  dry  rot. 

A  writer  who  recently  returned  from  Europe  after  a  tour  of 
France.  England,  and  the  Low  Countries  l>efore  and  after  the  German 
continental  successes,  wrote  that  she  was  much  impresf^fd  with 
the  fact  that  the  only  people  in  high  positions  that  realized  what 
was  going  on  appeared  to  he  the  American  military  attaches. 

The  complacency  of  the  FYench  and   British   was   overwhelming. 

At  the  very  hour  when  Cham.berla-n  exulted  that  •Hitler  missed 
the  bus"  and  Churchill  declared  that  the  Norwegian  lnvas:on  was 
a  mistake  comparable  to  that  of  Napoleon  in  Spain,  these  officers. 
to  their  credit,  declared  that  they  could  sec  no  reason  for  optimism. 

Something  of  their  cynicism  regarding  the  ability  of  the  Engl'sh 
and  the  FYench  to  withstand  the  Germans  is  present  in  the  aver- 
age American  mind. 

While  great  writers  and  public  perron?  here  have  continually 
sneered  at  Hitler  and  his  army,  the  public  generally  has  not 
underestimated  the  destructive  power  of  the  man  and  his  followers. 

To  combat  this  power,  it  is  the  work  of  wisdom  to  prepare  for 
any  eventuality  in  a  military  way. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  pet  voluntary  enlist- 
ments fast  enough  to  fill  our  Army  even  to  maximum  peace 
strength. 

But  we  cannot  let  our  country  and  its  Institutions  go  to  pieces 
because  of  this  factor. 

Thus,  the  dn.ft  debate  this  week  should  not  be  extended  for 
j)erscnal  or  political  reasons. 


Reply  to  Judffc  Green.span 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  1 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July  7  i.ssue  of 
the  New  York  Enquirer  appeared  an  article  by  Judpe  Benja- 
min E.  Greenspan,  in  which  he  deplores  the  fact  that  I 
informed  one  of  our  Intelligence  Departments  that  the  com- 
munistic Jew  Hcfter  was  organizinf^  an  army  of  100.000  men 
to  fight  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  That  report  the 
jurist  should  know  was  in  the  line  cf  duty  and  in  conformity 
with  my  oath  of  oHice  as  an  officer  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

In  the  article  the  distinguished  jurist  says.  "The  Jews  can- 
not organize  anything."  To  this  statement  I  can  only  reply 
that  the  judge  is  v.Tong,  for  the  Jews  have  organized  them- 
selves out  of  nearly  every  country  in  which  they  have  found 
a  home  and  will,  if  they  persist  in  their  present  tactics  of 
boycott  and  election  meddling,  organize  themselves  out  of 
the  United  States. 

Is  it  just  for  the  Jews  to  use  their  own  press,  the  nation- 
ally controlled  press,  and  their  own  hired  defamers  to  vilify 
and  slander  every  American  citizen  who  believes  In  and 
upholds  constitutional  government  because  such  person  can- 
not see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Jews?  Is  it  just  for  the  Jewish 
defamer,  Mr.  Winchell,  who  walks  through  the  gutters  before 
he  broadcasts  his  vile  accusations,  in  order  to  advertise  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  his  employers?  Is  it  fair  to  those  who 
are  attacked  by  him  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  this  defamer  of  the  air  channels,  who,  likf  the  rest, 
engages  in  boycott  and  then  brags  about  it  when  he  compli- 
mented people  in  various  States  last  Sunday  for  having 
defeated  those  in  election  that  he  thought  should  not  be 
elected?  I  wonder  if  the  real  American  people  appreciate 
this  compliment  by  this  character  assassin  who.  like  a  hyena, 
shelters  him.self  under  the  protection  of  his  employer  to 
attack  in  the  dark  those  who  cannot  reply  to  him,  because  of 
boycott  by  the  press  and  broadcasting  stations  which  do  not 
allow  those  attacked  by  him  to  reply. 

The  boycott  is  an  oriental  and  Jewish  weapon  which 
should  now  be  employed  against  its  proponents,  so  that  they 
may  stew  in  their  own  juice.  The  first  place  to  begin  that 
boycott  is  in  denial  of  entrance  into  the  United  States. 
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Judge  Greenspan  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  Jews 
cannot  organize,  for  they  have  over  200  national  organiza- 
tions, hi  which  over  190  are  located  In  New  York  City.  They 
have  over  300  State  organizations  and  many  subdivisions 
within  the  States.  The  national  organization  issues  154  pub- 
lications, which  with  180  Jewish  publications  appearing  in 
the  United  States  makes  a  total  of  334.  The  Jews  have  557 
newspapers  published  In  foreign  langiuges.  and  the  publica- 
tion society,  according  to  the  Jewish  Year  Book,  numbers 
over  9,300  people.  These  are  just  a  few  organizations,  for 
there  are  many  more.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Non-Sec- 
tarian Antl-Nazl  League  numbered  over  700  organizations  in 
1939.  and  these  organizations  are  Jewish  except  for  the 
framing.  Their  stock  in  trade  is  to  promote  boycott  and 
hatreds  toward  any  and  all  who  do  not  Join  them  in  their 
league  of  hate.  This  league,  according  to  its  own  statement, 
is  served  by  an  organized  detective  service  that  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  case  against  the  Christian  Front.  It 
has  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  a  bureau  of  propaganda  anal- 
ysis. It  has  a  defamation  service  that  is  well  versed  in  char- 
acter destruction,  in  the  best  and  well-organized  Jewish 
manner.  This  same  league  pictures  in  its  own  magazines 
various  Christians  as  "Apes  of  Wrath." 

Trtie  Jews  are  well  represented  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  particularly  In  the  Justice  and 
Intelligence  Departments.  ITiere  is  not  one  Federal  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Jews  are  not  well  organized  and  hold  key 
positioiis.  I.  therefore,  wonder  why  this  most  distinguished 
Jurist  comes  out  in  the  press  to  attack  me  and.  in  addition  to 
that,  announced  to  the  public  that  the  Jews  cannot  organize 
anything.  The  Jews  are  so  well  organized  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  list  as  operating  farms  or  engaged  in  farm 
labor.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  ranks  of  hard  labor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  seen  any  but  Negroes  and  Gentiles 
on  Government  projects  here  in  Washington.  They  do  not 
appear  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  crafts 
and  in  dangerous  occupations,  and  their  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  those  who  are  working  in  coal  mines,  copper 
mines,  or  similar  hazardous  occiipations  and  trades.  They 
are  so  well  organized  that  I  have  not  seen  any  one  of  them 
In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  which  speaks  well  for  their 
organizing  ability.  There  are  very  few  Jews  in  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
as  a  sailor  in  the  merchant  marine.  They  are,  however,  as 
we  well  know,  conspicuous  as  organizers  in  radical  and  com- 
munistic labor  movements,  movements  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  in  the  United  States  for  over  20  years. 

I.  therefore,  repeat  and  ask  the  distinguished  jurist  what 
he  means  when  he  says  that  the  Jews  cannot  organize?  The 
Jews  organized  the  revolution  in  Russia,  which  was  financed 
by  money  that  came  from  Wall  Street;  and  they  have  organ- 
ized the  gosplan  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  political  economic  plan 
or  PEP  in  Great  Britain,  the  economic  dirigee  in  France,  and 
the  New  Deal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  under  their  super- 
vision that  we  have  our  trade  pacts  and  trade  treaties  and 
the  asinine  and  stupid  policies  of  Secretary  Wallace.  No  one 
realizes  this  better  than  the  Members  of  Congress,  as  they 
observe  one  Jew  after  another  appearing  to  testify  before 
the  various  congressional  committees  on  Government 
organization. 

When  the  judge  insinuates  that  I  am  anti-Semitic,  he 
knows  that  that  statement  is  false,  and  he  knows  that  he 
could  not  substantiate  his  statement  in  any  gentile  court, 
or  even  in  the  Beth  Dm.  even  if  the  rabbis  were  just.  The 
Judge  then  makes  this  most  astounding  statement: 

If  such  [a  Jewish  army]  is  being  formed,  I'd  say  the  movement 
Lb  admirable  If  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  that  Congressman  Thorkelson  is  trying  to 
misinterpret  the  movement 

To  this  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  the 
movement,  for  such  army  exists  in  fact,  if  one  is  to  l)elieve 
pictures  or  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hefter  claims  to  be  a  veteran  of  four  wars.  In  what 
armies  did  he  serve?  Not  in  the  Imperial  Russian  Army; 
not  in  the  Imperial  German,  Austrian,  or  Hungarian  armies. 


but  he  served  instead  in  the  revolutionary  army  under  L<enin, 
Trotsky,  and  Bela  Kun.  He  is  now  engaged  in  organizing 
and  training  another  army — ^for  what?  Another  revolu- 
tionary army,  no  dout>t.  to  participate  in  an  attempt  toward 
the  same  overthrow  of  government  that  was  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  those  under  whom  he  served.  However,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  organize  a  Jewish  or  any  other 
army,  for  that  right  is  even  denied  to  patriotic  law-abiding 
American  citizens. 

The  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  even  howled  because 
the  Christian  Front  had  17  obsolete  ,22-callber  rifles;  but 
this  Jewish  army,  according  to  the  pictures,  is  well  equipped 
with  modern  weapons  for  field  service.  What  is  it  all  about? 
The  Judge  ridiculed  the  idea  of  conspiracy  in  this  organiza- 
tion, but  he  knows  as  well  as  I  that  this  army  is  not  organized 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  that  should  be 
clearly  evident  to  anyone  with  just  1  ounce  of  gray  matter. 

The  Judge  then  makes  this  most  extraordinary  statement: 

I  imagine  that  If  Ireland  were  attacked,  tbe  Irish  would  conspire 

to  defend  it. 

What  interpretation  is  to  be  taken  from  this  statement? 
Natiu-ally  the  Irish  would  defend  Ireland,  but  does  Judge 
Greenspan  infer  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  future  to  be 
protected  by  the  Jews  instead  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy?  And  are  we  now  supposed  to  be  a  Jewish  state?  If 
one  is  to  believe  his  remarks  and  their  inferences,  we  cannot 
fail  to  interpret  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension, 
for  it  certainly  appears  that  the  distinguished  Jurist  believes 
that  the  Jews  are  now  actually  in  contrcH  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  judge  deplores  my  statement,  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand his  anxiety,  for  I  have  stood  in  support  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  was  given  to  us  by  the  founders  of  this  great  and 
glorious  country.  In  addition  to  that.  I  have  opposed  those 
who  are  engaged  in  misinterpretation  or  sabotage  of  the 
document,  and  in  the  conversion  of  our  Government  into 
what  Judge  Greenspan  now  seems  to  believe  it  is,  a  Jewish 
state.  I  deplore  that  the  Judge  said  I  was  anti-Semitic,  when 
the  fact  is  that  I  am  not  even  anti-Jewish.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  Semitics,  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for  those  Jews  who 
are  first  Americans  and  who  may  become  innocent  sufferers 
for  the  act  of  "a  few  Godless  Jews."  It  certainly  should  make 
our  own  people  think,  could  they  only  realize  that  the  word 
"anti"  is  not  employed  by  anyone  except  the  Jew.  What  a 
strange  country  we  would  have,  and  in  what  a  mess  we  would 
be,  if  we  were  composed  of  a  nation  of  anti-Danish,  anti- 
Diitch,  anti-Swedish,  anti-English,  anti-Irish,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  What  would  it  be  if  all  of  us  mdulged  in  desig- 
nating those  who  disagree  with  us  as  "anti"  to  our  own 
ancestral  race,  and  in  such  designation  expect  all  others  to 
join  In  their  suppression?  It  is  this  that  the  Jews  exi)ect 
every  American  to  do  when  he  designates  those  who  disagree 
with  him  as  anti-Semitics.  The  term  is  not  even  correct, 
l>ecause  he  should  call  them  "anti-Jews"  if  they  are  actually 
opposed  to  the  Jew,  but  certainly  not  if  they  speak  in  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution  and  our  own  country. 

I  furthermore  deplore  that  the  Jewish  communistic  press 
and  the  Jewish-controlled  national  press  have  done  their 
best  to  villify  and  libel  me  since  May  1,  1930.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  have  hired  unprincipled  gentiles  to  dis- 
seminate false  information  and  to  engage  in  a  whispering 
campaign  of  slander  against  me  in  my  own  State.  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  the  Daily  Worker,  the  New  Leader,  the 
Jewish  Examiner,  the  Jewish  Transcript,  Equality,  the  New 
Republic,  and  Time  have  villified  and  slandered  me  because 
I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  also  regret  that  the  Montana  Cut 
Bank  Pioneer  Press,  and  another  defamatory  sheet,  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  have  seen  fit  to  engage  in  the  same 
libellous  accusations  which  they  could  not  substantiate, 
should  I  insist  that  they  do  so.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  press  has  attacked  me  and  other  Christians,  and  I 
now  deplore  the  fact  that  Judge  Greenspan  has  stultified 
himself  and  his  cfflce  in  joining  my  defamers  in  libellous 
accusation,  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  substan- 
tiate in  any  American  court. 
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It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  when  I  discuss  the 
International  Jew,  I  do  not  Include  those  who  believe  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  they  are  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  considered  as  such  by  myself  and  all  other 
Americans. 


Activities  of  "Front"  Organizations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


ARTICUE  BY  ASSEMBLYMAN  JACK  B.  TENNET?,  OP  INGLEWOOD. 

CALIF. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Assemblyman  Jack  B.  Tenney,  published  in  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  of  July  8.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Dally  News  of  July  8.  1940) 
Tknnet   Exposes   'Pbont"   Organizations   in   Fight  To  Rid   State 

or  "Isms" 

Assemblyman  Jack  B.  Henney,  of  Inglewood,  arch  foe  of  the  "Isms" 
which  threaten  America,  and  who  has  been  doing  outstanding  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Yorty  committee  investigating  radicalism  in  this 
State,  delivered  the  following  radio  address  over  KMTR  last  Friday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight  concerning  one  of  communisms 
great  'front'  organizations  in  the  field  of  American  labor — the  so- 
called  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League.  I  want  to  emphasize  by  way  of 
preface  that  the  many  fine  American  men  and  women  of  organized 
labor  have  been  deceived  Into  supporting  this  front  organization, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  my  remarks  are  not  In  any  way  a  reflection 
upon  the  rank  and  flle  of  patriotic  citizens  who  have  unwittingly 
and  innocently  given  strength  and  prestige  to  this  Stalin-dominated 
Trojan  horse.  The  truth  is  now  known,  however,  and  there  will  be 
little  excuse  for  any  patriotic  member  of  American  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  support  this  un-American  organization  In  the  future. 

LABOR    OPPOSES    DICTATORS 

"Totalitarianism  cannot  flourish  if  democratic  labor  organiza- 
tions are  permitted  to  exist.  Totalitarian  Russia  was  and  Is  no 
exception.  One  of  the  first  official  acta  of  the  Soviet  gangsters 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  the  abolition  of 
Russia's  trade-union  movement.  Collective  bargaining,  like  free 
speech  and  the  right  of  free  assembly,  become  a  capital  offense. 
To  strike  and  to  picket  become  acts  of  treason  and  were  designated 
counterrevolutionary.  Firing  squads  took  the  place  of  labor  injunc- 
tions, while  brutal  regimentation  was  substituted  for  collective  bar- 
gaining The  despotic  czars  of  the  old  Russia  are  remembered  as 
industrial  sentimentalists  compared  to  the  bloodstained  masters 
now  In  the  throne  room  of  the  Kremlin.  When  futile  resistance 
was  broken  by  the  summary  execution  of  several  Vnousand  dis- 
illusioned trade-unionists  and  their  leaders,  a  new  and  terrifying 
state  feudalism  was  born,  and  Russia's  labor  movement  had 
perished. 

"The  Third  International — known  to  the  blood-stained  monsters 
of  the  Kremlin  as  the  Comintern — spawned  the  Red  Trade  Union 
International  In  1919.  This  organization  is  known  among  these 
same  'comrades'  as  the  Proflntern,  and  it  was  organized  and  first 
headed  by  Comrade  Losovsky.  (Incidentally,  textbooks  by  this  same 
Comrade  Losovsky  on  trade-unions  and  their  use  by  Communists 
as  a  smoke  screen  to  the  revolution  are  used  today  In  the  Com- 
munist trade-union  schools  throughout  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.) 
The  expressed  aim  of  the  Red  Trade  Union  International  was  to 
sabotage  and  destroy  'reformist  unions'  everywhere,  and  particularly 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

"Comrade  W.  Z.  Foster  organized  the  Trade  Union  Educational 
League  in  the  United  States  In  1922.  acting  under  orders  handed 
down  at  the  First  World  Congress  of  the  Proflntern.  held  that  year 
In  Moscow.  Poster,  by  the  way.  testified  before  a  congressional 
Investigating  committee  that  Soviet  Russia  was  the  fatherland  of  all 
Communists  and  workers  and  that  the  'red'  flag  was  the  symbol  to 
which  all  Communists  owed  allegiance.  The  purpose  of  the  Trade 
Union  Educational  League  was  to  attack  the  unions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  'boring  from  within' — to  sabotage  and 
wreck  these  great  democratic  associations  of  American  labor.  The 
patriotic  rank-and-file  members  and  the  alert  leadership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  completely  successful  In  block- 
ing the  inllltratlon  attempt*  of  these  'red'  termites.    But  Com- 


ir 


munUts  do  not  despair,  A  new  organization  was  set  up  by  Foster 
which  was  named  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League — deceiving  and 
misleading — but  strangely  remsniBcenl  of  today's  Labor'-'  Non- 
partisan League. 

"jtiont"  or.cA>nzA'noN8 
"This  new  'front'  organization,  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League, 
became  the  first  dual  union  movement  set  up  by  the  Communists 
to  oppose  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its  un-American  and 
revolutionary  character  was  little  disguised  and  undcnied.  It  gave 
birth  to  certain  incipient  industrial  unicns.  and  Its  chief  activity 
was  the  calling  and  waging  of  strikes  for  any  reason  or  no  reason 
at  all. 

MOSCOW    GANGSTERS 

"The  Moscow  gangsters,  despairing  of  capturing  the  A.  P.  of  L.. 
turned  Its  agents  to  the  possibilities  presented  by  the  C  I.  O  ,  which 
came  into  being  in  1935  Stalin's  stooges  made  considerable  head- 
way In  the  Inexperienced  and  loosely  organized  unions  that  began 
to  mushroom  into  existence  under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
John  L   Lewis. 

"In  1935  'Comrade'  Gecrgi  Dimitrov  distinguished  the  Seventh 
World  Congress  of  the  Hammer  and  Sickle  by  achieving  a  'new  high' 
In  treachery  and  deceit — his  diabolical  and  pernicious  adaption  of 
the  Trojan  horse  and  the  united  front'  tactics.  Foreign  agents 
eagerly  took  up  the  new  Soviet  treachery  in  the  United  States  and 
It  was  not  long  until  patriotic  American  men  and  women,  deceived 
and  betrayed,  were  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sneering 
stooges  of  totalitarian  Russia 

UNITED  FRONT  TACTIC 

"Then  came  the  classic  example  of  the  'united  front'  tactic  In 
the  American  labor  movement — Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League 
Batted  with  high-sounding  objectives  and  window-dressed  with 
unsuspecting  respectability,  this  new  machine  of  Communist  dis- 
honesty rolled  forward.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  although 
John  L.  Lewis  was  the  national  chairman  of  this  new  "front"  or- 
ganization, his  name  was  omitted  from  most  of  the  letterheacSs 
for  the  express  purpnase  of  ensnaring  and  capturing  A.  F  of  L  sup- 
port. Only  the  name  of  E  L.  Oliver  appeared  with  the  title  of 
executive  vice  president. 

"The  Communist  Party  began  its  new,  and  probably  its  most 
effective,  drive  for  the  captuie  of  California  labor  In  1937  The 
general  plan  of  the  "rfd"'  high  command  was  to  fuse  Railway 
Brotherhoods,  the  C  I  O  .  and  the  A  F  of  L  into  Labor's  Non-Par- 
tlsan League  and  thus  to  become  the  spokesman  and  leader  of  all 
labor  groups.  Secret  control  of  the  league  was  assured  at  the 
start.  Other  'front'  organizations  were  instructed  to  help  build 
the  league  and  to  give  it  prestige  and  political  power.  The  wres- 
ting of  all  leadership  from  the  A.  F   of  L.  were  immediate  objectives. 

BROWDER     SPOUTS 

"Earl  Browder  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  league  In  a 
parly  periodical  called  the  Communist  in  Decemlwr  1937.  William 
Schneidermann.  the  California  State  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  who  has  Just  had  his  citizenship  papers  canceled,  wrote  about 
the  league  in  the  December  22  issue  of  the  Western  Worker,  the 
predecessor  of  the  current  Communist  daily,  the  People's  World. 
So  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  Communist  interest  in  Labor's 
Non-Partlsan  League.  I  quote  from  the  California  Party  Guide  for 
January  1938.  published  at  121  Haight  Street  in  San  Francisco,  at 
page  7.  under  the  title  'L.  N.  P.  L.'; 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  utmost  attention  be  given  to  help  build 
Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  in  every  important  industrial  center 
of  California  and  to  win  the  afflli  ition  of  unions,  both  C,  I.  O.  and 
A.  P.  of  L.,  and  railway  brotherhoods,  with  special  concentration 
UfKJn  A.  F.  of  L.  unions,  in  every  section  of  the  State," 

"This  quotation  from  the  confidential  guide  of  the  Communist 
Party  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  Interest  in.  and  certain  control 
of.  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League.  Although  many  patriotic,  well- 
meaning  union  men  and  women  have  been  deceived  by  this  front' 
organization  In  the  past,  the  revelations  recently  disclosed  by  the 
assembly  investigating  committee  headed  by  Assemblyman  Sam 
Yorty.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  leaves  little  excu.se  for  continued 
affiliation.  It  is  well  known  now.  that  Don  Healey.  Los  Angeles 
County  Secretary  of  Labor's  Ncn-Partisan  League  was  formerly  a 
registered  Communist  in  this  county  and  evidence  before  our  com- 
mittee shows  his  continuation  as  a  Communist  In  the  so-called 
Communist  Enlarged  Trade  Union  Commis-sicn.  Informaticn  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yorty  assembly  investigating  committee  reveals 
the  Communist  Party  secret  affiliations  of  many  other  leaders  in 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League.  One  of  the  leading  lights,  active  In 
labor  and  politics.  Is  known  to  the  comrades  under  the  alias  of 
Harold  Stark,  and  this  individual  is  honored  by  his  Stalin  superiors 
with  the  title  of  educational  director  of  the  Communist  Party 
schools. 

OLn'ER    WRITtS 

"If  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  came  this  week  In  the  form 
of  a  communication  addressed  to  me  from  E  L.  Oliver,  executive 
vice  president  of  Labors  Non-Partlsan  League  Mr  Oliver  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  John  L  Lewis  under  date  of  June 
21.  1940     He  tells  Mr  Lewis  in  part: 

"  'Events  of  the  past  10  days  have  made  It  clear  to  me  that  I 
cannot  conscientiously  continue  in  the  position  of  executive  vice 
president  of  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League.  It  Is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  am  therefore  resigning  that  poeltlon,  effective  Immediately.' 
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~Mr.  Oliver  xoy*  further  to  Mr   Lewis: 

"  "The  Inflnit^ctmal  minority  within  tbe  lemgue  opposing  the  re- 
jection of  President  Roosevelt  u.  In  my  Judgment,  predominantly 
composed  of  individuals  affiliated  with  or  following  the  leaderbhip 
of  organizations  controlled  from  outside  of  the  United  8tat<>s.  who(>e 
policies  are  fixed  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  American  labor  ' 

"No  one  can  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  Mr  Oliver  means  In  his 
letter  of  resignation.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Oliver  feels  like  Mr.  David 
La&ser  felt  when  the  latter  gentleman  resigned  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Communist-controlled  Workers  Alliance.  Commenting 
on  his  resi|:natlon  Mr    Lasser  said: 

"'•  •  •  It  was  because  I  could  no  longer  stomach  the  rule- 
or-ruln  tactics  by  the  Communist  leadership  that  I  was  forced  to 
resign  and  let  you  know  the  facts' 

"Real  Americans  who  have  heretofore  been  deceived  by  these  un- 
American  'front'  organizations  controlled  by  forces  from  outside 
the  United  States  arc  following  the  examples  set  by  David  I^asser, 
of  the  Workers  AUiunce.  and  Mr.  OUver.  of  Labor's  Non-Partlsan 
League. 

"Patriotic  citizens  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  as  well 
as  patriotic  citizens  everywhere,  have  a  twofold  duty  before  them. 
One  Is  to  purge  all  foreign -spawned  termites  from  every  American 
organization  and  the  other  is  to  end  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port of  the  assembly  Investigating  committee,  heretofore  referred  to: 

"  'Most  Important  of  all.  a  sound,  constructive  program  of  rcem- 
plojTnent  must  be  determined  upon  and  executed  through  the  coop- 
eration of  government,  business,  and  labor.  This  Is  a  necessary 
defense  measure.  Subversive  groups  feed  the  fires  of  dl.scontent 
created  by  economic  break-down  Their  ijrlne  propaganda  and 
promises  are  doubled  In  effectiveness  during  periods  of  economic 
uncertainty.  The  combined  Intelligence  and  patriotism  of  all 
Americans  must  cause  them  to  support  whatever  equitable  eco- 
nomic adjust  mvnts  are  nece.ssary  to  put  an  end  to  the  scourge  of 
unemplONTnent,  Doles  are  not  the  answer.  Doles  and  demoraliza- 
tion go  hand  in  hand.  The  great  morale  that  has  always  charac- 
terized the  American  people  must  be  safeguarded  The  calamity 
howlers  must  be  met  by  a  deafening  roar  of  American  indtistrial 
activity.'  " 


Compulsory  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aumist  1, 1940 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTTTUENT 


I  am  a  widow  with  one  son  24  years  of  age.  I  take  a  beck  seat 
for  no  one  when  It  to  a  nuttter  of  sacrificing  for  my  country  when 
In  danger,  but  I  take  decided  exception  to  having  my  t>oy's  future 
success  Interfered  with  by  spenUlng  a  year  iu  useless  drill. 

Respectfully, 

Jo  WixcHxas. 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


LETTER     BY     SEDGWICK     KISTLER     TO     LOCK     HAVEN      (PA.) 

EXPRESS 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

Racinb.  Wis  ,  July  30,  1940. 
Congressman  Stephen  Boi.les. 

House  Office  Building.  Wa.^hington,  D.  C. 

Dx.'^R  CoNGRE.s  .MAN :  There  is.  or  will  be,  up  for  consideration 
before  your  honorable  body  the  so-called  conscription  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

I.  together  with  a  great  many  other  American  citizens,  am  at  a 
I0S.S  to  underst.Tnd  the  present  war  hysteria  and  the  unseemly  and 
unreasonable  antics  en  the  part  of  our  lawmaking  bodies. 

We  all  believe  In  preparedness,  but  the  Idea  of  appropriating 
billions  that  cannot  be  spent  in  less  than  5  years,  when  nobody 
knows  what  we  are  preparing  against  and  what  kind  of  weapons  will 
be  necessary  to  comtwt  our  so-called  future  enemies  seems  supremely 
ridiculous. 

We  are  appropriating  millions  for  battleships  when  there  Is  great 
doubt  as  to  their  value  in  modem  warfare,  ^^^ly  not  clearly  study 
the  situation  before  going  off  half-cocked.  There  is  no  enemy  at 
cur  doors,  and  won't  be  for  several  years  to  come  at  the  earliest. 
When  it  does  come  let  us  be  properly  prepared  with  the  right  kind 
of  weapons  and  not  find  that  billions  In  money  and  effort  have  been 
wasted. 

Now  ccmes  the  conscription  bill  on  top  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
half-baked  provisions  for  war.  What's  the  idea?  Everybody  knows 
that  all  past  methods  cf  military  training  are  obsolete  and  that 
the  future  training  will  be  to  handle  mechanized  units  and  air- 
planes. 

V/hcre  are  the  Implements  of  war  with  which  to  train  the  boys 
when  you  have  them  In  camp? 

If  It  is  gouii^  to  be  a  matter  of  drill,  you  might  just  as  well  leave 
them  home  and  let  them  drill  In  aome  alley  with  broomaticka  In 
their  spare  time. 

To  take  the  boys  away  from  their  work  or  profeaslons  for  a 
whole  year  and  have  tliem  spend  It  uielesely  In  some  camp  with- 
out any  clt-lkiite  program  fecems  to  me  the  height  of  foolishness. 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  1  include  the  following  editorial  written 
by  Sedgwick  Kistler  for  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express  of 
July  30.  1940: 

[From  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)   Express  of  July  30.  19401 

VIEWS   THIRD    TERM    AS    VrTAL    ISSUE    IN    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

The  Express. 

Sir:  You  contend  editorially,  "now  that  Roosevelt  ts  running,  the 
third-term  ls.-ue  Is  out  of  date,"  and  our  acceptance  of  that  con- 
tention is  a  test  of  our  "national  unity."  Hitler  has  completely 
developed  that  sort  of  philo.sophy:  Germans  must  vote  for  him  only 
In  order  to  show  their  national  unity.  If  they  don't — and  are 
found  out — they  are  sent  to  concentration  camps. 

The  third  term  has  been  an  issue  In  this  Nation  since  Washington 
was  the  first  President.  Wa.<-hin§rton  refused  a  third  term,  though 
It  was  offered  him  without  a  contest.  Jefferson  did  likewise,  and 
no  two  men  in  our  Nation's  history  did  more  than  those  two  great 
Presidents  to  create  and  establish  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment They  pwss^ssed  vision  and  wisdom  and  realized  the  future 
dangers  that  w-ould  beset  democratic  government,  believing  the 
greatest  danger  would  be  any  President's  long-continu: d  period  in 
an  office  whose  powers  so  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  erection  of 
a  dictatorship  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  democracy.  Such 
was  the  reason  which  prompted  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  refuse 
a  third  term,  and  they  in  their  times  were  as  indispensable  to  .the 
security  and  progress  of  the  Nation  and  its  form  of  government  as 
any  President  ever  will  be. 

Wa.shington  set  a  precedent  about  the  third  term:  Roosevelt 
would  break  that  precedent  for  the  sake  of  his  New  Deal  and  New 
Dealers  and  In  so  doing  would  take  our  Government  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  dictatorship,  which  historically  and  Inevitably 
results  from  every  long -continued  period  of  great  power  in  govern- 
ment by  any  Individual. 

It  Is  a  well-known  condition  here  that  a  president  has  powerful 
means  through  his  control  of  political  office  holders  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  reelecting  himself.  (This  condition  prompts  the  popular 
belief  in  a  single  6-year  term  for  our  F>resident8  )  To  u.se  that 
control  for  his  one  reelection  has  been  excused  by  the  people  but 
to  use  that  control  again  and  again  for  reelection  after  reelection 
iG  not  In  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment nor  with  our  traditions. 

To  put  his  plea  for  his  reelection  to  12  years  In  oflSce,  as 
Roosevelt  does,  on  the  demand  he  and  he  alone  must  carry  en  tho 
program  he  began  8  years  ago  Is  to  put  him  and  his  program 
In  the  same  category  with  Stalin  and  his  5-year  programs.  Hitler 
and  his  6  years.  Mus-solini  with  10  years.  Now  Roosevelt  wants  12 
years — the  first  12  years  'Who  of  the  four  of  them  will  say  "I  have 
finl.shed"?  Not  one,  for  all  are  obsessed  with  the  deJuslon  they 
and  they  alone  can  save  their  countries,  their  satellites,  themselves, 
and  their  works. 

Through  a  combination  of  maneuvers,  some  Ignoble,  Roosevelt 
gained  control  of  the  National  Democratic  Party  exactly  as  Hitler 
gained  control  of  what  once  was  the  national  democratic  party 
in  Germany.  Today  both  of  those  democratic  parties,  as  exem- 
plified by  Roosevelt  here  and  Hitler  over  there,  have  no  resem- 
blance in  principles  or  purpose  to  their  original  ones.  The  renl 
Democrats  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention  were  put  in  the 
"dog  house."  which  Is  common  knowledge:  the  real  democrats  in 
Germany  have  been  put  into  concentration  camps,  also  common 
knowledge  Dlctatorchlp  has  Its  degrees  but  under  It  what  begins 
with  a  dog  house  can  easily  grow  into  a  concentration  camp. 

Too  many  of  us  close  our  eyes,  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  and 
believe  "It  cannot  happen  here,"  a.n  If  human  nature  is  different 
on  different  sides  of  an  ocean  Dictatorships  have  come  to  one 
nation  after  another  under  different  names  taut  all  of  them  with 
much  the  same  l»ne  of  procedure  and  all  to  end  with  the  »ame 
effect,  for  in  every  one  of  them  the  result  has  been  the  loss  of  tha 
ficedom    of    the    individual      It    »eem«   himiitn    weakneM    to   put 
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little  value  on  what  we  have  and  great  value  on  what  we  do  not 
have  we  risk  our  Individual  freedom  for  the  premise  of  better 
material  conditions.  The  end  is  the  loss  ot  both  freedom  and 
better  conditions,  as  all  existing  dictatorships  conclusively  prove. 

Why  talk  about  dictatorship  over  here?  One  move  after  another, 
one  urge  after  another,  one  purge  after  another  here  in  recent 
years  is  cf  the  exact  nature  if  not  the  full  degree  of  those  in  Europe. 
And  now.  in  Rcosevelfs  third-term  demand,  we  have  here  in  degree 
as  well  as  in  nature  the  essence  of  complete  dlctatcrship  which  is 
the  continuance  of  an  individuals  political  control  of  the  people, 
the  consequent  death  of  self-government,  and  ending  In  the  loss 
of  the  freedom  of  the  people 

Roosevelt  wants  a  third  term.  He  schemed  it  that  way.  against 
all  the  fundamental  principles  and  precedents  of  cur  democratic 
Government  He  undermined  and  overpowered  a  great  political 
party  wi'h  a  "rifh  column"  of  new  dealers.  His  control  of  his  recent 
renommation  was  absolute  and  arbitrary  and  he  is  now  free  to 
do  everything  he  wishes  to  the  end  of  reelecting  himself  President, 
continuing  his  power,  and  dictating  the  governmental  policy  of 
the  Nation. 

If  there  is  any  Isf.ue  In  this  country  today  between  dictatorial 
control  of  our  Government  and  democratic  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment then  certainly  the  third  term  is  an  issue  in  the  coming 

election. 

Sedgwick  Kistler. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1. 1940 


STATEMENT    OP    HON     HENRY    L     STIMSON    BEFORE    HOUSE 
COMMITTEE    ON    MILITARY    AFFAIRS 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

TI3CT  or  Stimson  s  Statiment  on  Draft— Secretary  of  War  Urges 
Conscription  Before   House  Unit 

You.  gentlemen,  are  the  trustees  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  One  of  the  main  purposes  cf  our  Constitution  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  Under  that  Constitution  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies  was  specifically  given  to  the  Congress. 
You,  gentlemen,  are  the  members  of  the  committee  which  was 
created  to  guide  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties  in  that  matter  of  raising  and  supporting  armies.  Thus 
In  that  matter  you  are  in  very  special  sense,  the  trustees  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

Now  what  are  the  rules  which  in  ordinary  life  guide  a  trustee  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties? 

First  and  foremost  it  hU  duty  to  follow  the  lessons  of  experience. 
It  is  his  duty  to  avoid  methods  which  have  been  shown  to  be  in- 
effective and  futile:  which  have  not  only  been  futile  but  have  Ijeen 
breeders  of  evils  and  dangers  It  Is  his  duty.  In  other  words,  to 
play  safe  with  the  great  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  him. 

NO   DOUBT   AS   TO    METHOD 

When  we  apply  these  simple  and  well-known  fiduciary  rules  to 
the  problem  of  this  bill  which  is  betcre  you  now.  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  method  to  follow. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  that  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  history 
throughout  the  life  of  our  Nation,  it  is  that  the  only  safe  and  effec- 
tive way  to  meet  a  great  war  emergency  is  by  the  timely  creation  of 
a  selective  compulsory  system  for  raising  our  armies.  The  other 
system,  the  system  of  volunteering,  has  been  tried  again  and  again, 
and  in  every  serious  war.  as  well  as  in  some  wars  which  were  not 
serious  It  has  proved  a  ccstly  failure.  Our  Government  tried  it  In 
the  Revolution.  Within  2  years  the  great  States  of  Virginia  and 
MasJ^achusetts  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  drait  and  even  then  the 
total  niunber  of  men  serving  under  arms  in  the  American  armies 
declined  from  some  79  000  men  In  1776  to  less  than  30.000  men  m 
1781  In  the  Civil  War  both  sides  began  with  volunteers  and  both 
sides  eventually  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  draft.  We  tried  it 
In  the  Spanish  War,  and  although  the  number  of  men  required  was 
extremely  small  in  comparison  to  our  population,  even  that  small 
numt)er  was  never  fully  enlisted. 

cms  WORLD  WAR  SUCCESS 

Finally  In  the  Great  War.  our  Government  began  with  a  care- 
fully devised  selective  and  compulsory  system,  and  the  largest 
armies  ever  used  In  our  history  were  raised  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  magnlflcent.  and  with  a  mloimum  of  disturliance  to 
our  national  and  Indtistrial  life. 


The  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  heen  similar  to  ours  She 
had  the  same  prejudice  as  we  did  against  conscription  and  in 
favor  of  the  vcluntarj-  system.  In  toth  the  Great  War  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  present  war.  she  delayed  in  instituting  a  com- 
pulsory system,  with  the  result,  in  both  cases,  that  there  was 
caused  enormous  less  and  confusion,  and  now  possibly  eventual 
disaster  In  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  from  peace-loving 
Switzerland  to  the  totalitarian  states,  the  compulsory  system  is 
rt-cogiiizcd  as  the  only  effective  method  by  which  a  nation  can 
organize   its  military  strength. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lessons  of  human  experience, 
there  can  be  no  question  between  the  two  methods;  there  can  be 
no  question  that  one  has  regularly  proved  a  costly  failure,  while 
the  other  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  only  system  which 
Is  effective. 

ONI.T    EFFICIENT    SYSTEM 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  standpoint  of  principle,  the  selec- 
tive comptilsory  system  is  the  only  one  which  is  fair;  the  only 
system  which  distributes  the  primary  duty  of  national  defense 
upon  every  citizen  and  which  distributes  that  duly  so  that  each 
man  may  serve  in  the  capacity  where  he  will  be  most  effective. 
It  is  also  the  only  svstem  which  is  appropriate  to  a  democracy; 
which  recognizes  tha't.  in  a  country  where  all  citizens  have  the 
right  to  participate  In  choosing  their  own  government,  they  are 
also  obligated  to  serve  and  defend  that  government  in  case  of  the 
peril  of  war.  It  would  be  Just  as  unfair  to  leave  to  the  whim  of 
the  individual  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  will  render 
service  to  his  government  in  time  of  war  as  it  would  be  to  leave 
to  the  whim  of  the  individual  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
would  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  that  government. 

Thirdly,  the  selective  compulsory  system  is  the  only  efficient 
system  in  the  great  task  of  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Nation's  normal  life  The  voluntary  system  is  not 
only  inadequate  to  raise  modern  armies  but  It  is  disruptive  of  in- 
dustry and  of  agriculture  and  o'  all  the  sciences  and  specialties 
upon' which  a  nation  must  dep.-nd  in  time  of  war  All  those 
activities,  under  a  voluntary  system,  are  liable  to  be  disrupted 
by  the  rush  of  patriotic  citizens  to  enlist  and  fight  when  they 
might  be  more  useful  elsewhere. 

MINIMUM    OF    DISLOCATION 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compulsory  system,  when  carefully  admin- 
istered, as  It  was  during  the  Great  War.  by  local  boards  which  take 
Into  account  not  only  the  battle  needs  cf  the  country  but  also  its 
needs  cf  supplies  and  armaments,  will  carry  the  country  through 
the  strain  of  war  with  the  minimum  cf  dislocation.  It  will  not 
only  do  that  but  it  will  carry  it  through  with  the  minimum  of  in- 
justice to  the  individual,  because  those  boards  take  into  account 
the  situation  of  each  man  in  respect  to  his  occupation,  his  family 
duties  and  his  health. 

In  all  these  ways  the  selective  compulsory  system  is  the  closest 
approximation  to  both  efficiency  and  Justice  which  the  experience 
cf  this  country  has  yet  evolved 

But  some  of  the  opponents  of  compulsory  service  say  that  it  is 
a  war  measure  and  therefore  that  we  should  not  adept  it  until  war 
has  actually  arrived.  That  is  exactly  what  people  in  Great  Britain 
said  to  Winston  Churchill  for  4  years,  when  he  was  steadily  preach- 
ing that  war  was  coming  and  that  Britain  should  immediately  pre- 
pare herself  for  it  When  we  look  at  Great  Britain  today,  are  we 
inclined  to  take  the  risk  of  a  similar  delay?  The  successive  experi- 
ences of  Norway.  Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium.  France,  and  Britain, 
teach  the  lessen  of  the  danger  of  not  preparing  before  war  actually 
arrives. 

FAR  GREATER  PERIL  NOW 

We  don"t  have  to  look  abroad  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 
We  only  have  to  contrast  the  position  in  which  we  ourselves  sUnd 
today  with  the  position  in  which  we  stood  in  1917  when  we  adopted 
the  Selective  Act  of  1917  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  are  we  not 
today  confronting  a  far  greater  peril  than  we  did  in  June  1917? 
In  1917  we  were  protected  by  the  unbroken  line  of  the  Allies  in 
France  and  by  the  unshaken  control  of  the  sea  by  those  Allies. 
Today  there  is  no  line  in  France,  and  the  control  of  the  sea  by  the 
British  Fleet  is  in  jeopardy.  Today  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
potential  enemv  which  not  only  has  been  conscripting  and  training 
Its  own  forces  for  the  past  6  years  but  which  today  is  putting  con- 
scription into  effect  upon  its  victims  in  Poland  and  France,  and  in 
Norway.  Denmark,  and  Holland,  in  order  that  its  own  war  supplies 
may  be  more  ample. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  our  Navy  and  the  seaa 
which  .surround  our  country  as  constituting  a  line  of  defense  bo 
strong  that  a  powerful  Army  was  unnecessary.  But  today  the  great 
shipbuilding  lndustrif>s  of  Norway  and  Holland  have  passed  into 
German  hands.  The  fleet  of  Italy  and  her  shipbuilding  capacity  are 
subject  to  Get  man  disposition.  A  prudent  trustee  mu.-^t  take  into 
consideration  the  possibility  that  in  another  30  days  Great  Britain 
herself  may  be  conquered  and  her  shipyards  pass  under  German 
control  Many  rf  the  war  vessels  of  France  have  already  come 
under  the  control  cf  Germany,  and  the  same  thing  may  occur  In 
regard  to  the  great  fleet  of  Great  Britain. 

ARMS    NO    GOOD    WVTHOin    MEN 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  powerful  fleet  of  Japan  is  owned  by  a 
power  acting  in  clcse  s3mipathy  with  Germany  and  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  we  must  reviso 
our  former  conception  of  the  strength  of  our  first  line  ol  defense. 
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If  all  of  these  contingencies  which  now  confront  us  should  be  re- 
solved In  Germany's  favor,  she  would  at  once  control  a  naval  power 
Which  would  outrank  tis  In  all  classes  of  fighting  craft.  What  is 
worse,  she  would  outrank  us  in  shipbuilding  capacity  In  a  ratio  of 
at  least  6  to  1.  In  the  prospect  of  such  a  possibility,  I  suggest  to 
you  in  all  earnestness  that  It  Is  your  duty  as  trustees  to  take  at 
once  those  measures  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  which 
have  behind  them  those  reasons  of  experience,  of  efficiency,  of 
Justice,  and  of  fairness  which  I  have  Just  recited. 

The  Congress  has  already  wisely  recognized  what  a  long  time  It 
takes  to  sectire  a  modern  armament  and  has  already  made  large 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  It  woxild  be  well  to  recognize  also 
that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  secure  and  train  the  men  to  use  such 
arms,  and  that  the  arms  are  of  little  use  without  the  men. 


War  Department   Designates  Strategic  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1. 1940 


MEMORANDUM    FROM    COL.    H     K.    RUTHERFORD,    ORDNANCE 
DEPAKTMENT.   UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  in  the  interest  of  an  adequate  national 
defense,  the  following  memorandum  received  this  date  from 
Col.  H.  K.  Rutherford.  Ordnance  Department,  Director  of 
Planning  Branch,  United  States  Army,  defines  the  areas 
regarded  by  the  War  Department  as  most  suitable  for  the 
locating  of  new  munitions  plants: 

It  was  recognized  that  one  of  the  Important  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  locating  new  munitions  plants  would  be  placing  them 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  so  as  to  minimize  the  hazard  of 
attack  from  the  air  For  this  reason  the  War  Department  decided 
that  such  plants  should  be  placed  within  an  aroa  from  200  to 
250  miles  Inside  the  geographic  boxmdarles  of  the  United  States. 
In  exceptional  cases,  however,  where  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion mav  make  It  imperative,  exceptions  could  be  made  to  this 
boundary  line,  but  each  exception  would  be  carefully  considered 
on  Its  merits. 

Within  the  general  area  so  defined  a  tentative  subdivision  was 
made  into  five  areas,  numt>ered  A.  B,  C.  D.  and  E.  These  subdi- 
visions were  made  roughly  on  the  bases  of  the  character  of  the 
Industries  and  resovirces  predonUnant  In  the  various  areas  The 
new  plants  to  be  established  would  be  distributed  as  equitably 
as  practicable  over  the  five  areas.  This  distribution  would  be  ac- 
complished in  the  several  areas  after  due  consideration  to  the 
munitions  industries  already  in  the  area  or  In  contiguous  areas, 
the  adaptability  of  the  area  to  particular  type  of  munitions  manu- 
factxire.  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  particular  location 
would  contribute  to  the  execution  of  the  defense  program  Many 
detailed  studies  of  the  factors  involved  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
made  before  particular  sites  can  be  selected. 

The  areas  tentatively  selected  are  outlined  roughly  below.  It  Is 
not  Intended  that  these  areas  as  defined  shall  be  rigidly  adhered 
to,  since  the  primary  purpose  of  designating  them  is  simply  as  a 
preliminary  step  In  distributing  the  new  munitions  plants  as  equi- 
tably and  safely  as  practicable.  It  is  e:q)ected  that  the  new  plants 
to  be  erected  would  be  distributed  among  the  five  areas,  and  prob- 
ably, too.  additional  areas  would  be  established  later  so  that  each 
unit  would  be  reasonably  well  Integrated  within  Itself,  and  so  that 
if  any  one  area  were  damaged  or  lost  remaining  areas  would  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  essential  requirements  under  the  defense 
program. 

Area  "A"  Includes,  roughly,  northern  Indiana,  northern  IllinoLs, 
southern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  thence  westward. 

Area  "B"  includes  Ohio,  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  western  portion  of  Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky. 

Area  "C"  includes  southern  Indiana  and  minols.  western  Ken- 
tucky, Mifisoiu-l.  eastern  Kansas,  and  thence  westward. 

Area  •'D"  Includes  western  North  Carolina,  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee. 

Area  'T'  Includes  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  northern  Mls- 
■laslppi.  Arkansas,  northern  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
westward 

a.  Trusting  that  this  gives  you  the  Infcwmatlon  desired,  I  remain. 

Cordially  yours, 

H.  K.  RuTHxaroiu). 
Colonel.  Ordnance  Department,  Director,  Planning  Branch. 


Vocational  Educational  Training  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PFJ^'NSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  J  W.  8TUDEBAKER,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION.  AND  AUBREY  WILLIAMS,  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
AD\UN  ISTRATOR 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of 
my  friends  and  colleagues.  I  asked  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Mr.  J.  W.  Studebaker.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Administrator  of  National  Youth  Administration.  Mr. 
Aubrey  Williams,  to  give  me  a  statement  as  to  just  how  they 
were  going  to  coordinate  their  work  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram that  would  be  eflScient  suid  at  the  same  time  not  overlap 
in  personnel  or  expenditures.  They  have  submitted  to  me 
such  a  statement,  and  I  hereby  include  the  same. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  United  States  OfBoe  of  Education  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country  and 
thus  to  aid  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  establlsh- 
mrnt  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,'  including 
cfKiperatlon  with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.- In  securing  the  establishment  of  policies  and  In  the 
operation  of  procedures  to  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Office  neces- 
sarily works  regtilarly  and  officially  with  and  through  State  de- 
partments of  education,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  local 
school  systems.  In  general,  its  methods  Involve  (1)  cooperative 
relationships  with  State  educational  systems  and  agencies, 
especially  through  grants-in-aid  of  various  forms  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  for  the  operation  of  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. (2)  research  and  the  dissemination  of  its  findings,  (8) 
leadership  and  clearing-house  functions  concerning  education  in 
general  performed  through  National  and  State  conferences,  educa- 
I  tlonal  planning,  publications,  and  public  addres-^es,  and  (4)  ex- 
perlmentation  and  demonstrations  to  discover  more  effective  edu- 
cational policies  and  practices. 

Through  the  years,  therefore,  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion has  naturally  and  necessarily  established  Its  contacts  with 
the  schools  and  colleges  In  the  States.  To  avoid  overlapping  and 
confusion  of  functions  and  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  secure 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  policies  requiring  Fed- 
eral-State relationships  with  the  school  systems  In  the  States,  It  Is 
essential  that  the  responsibility  lor  Federal  policies  designed  to 
stimulate  or  to  support  expansions  or  modifications  of  educational 
services  to  the  youth  of  the  country  be  placed  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Youth  AdnUnistratlon  Is  to  fur- 
nish employment  to  needy  youth.  Incidental  to  and  as  a  part  of 
such  employment  there  Is  necessarily  an  element  of  training.  But 
the  operation  of  schools  and  training  programs  as  such  Is  not  a 
function  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  To  several  hun- 
dred thousand  young  people  In  high  schools  and  colleges  the 
employment  provided  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  enabling  the  students  to  remain  in  school  or 
college.  For  out-of -school  young  people  of  the  ages  17  to  25 
employment  will  be  provided  on  work  projects  to  enable  each 
person  employed  to  earn  a  subsistence  wage,  or  about  $18  per 
month.  In  general,  yoiing  people  employed  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  are  expected  to  work  an  average  of  15  hours  a 
week.  Tlie  national  program  is  administered  by  a  staff  in  Wash- 
ington which  operates  through  State  organizations  established  for 
the  special  purpose  of  administering  the  program  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Since  any  sound  program  for  the  development  of  youth  should 
bo  designed  to  eliminate  Idleness  among  young  i>eople.  and  to 
substitute  therefor  the  productive  use  of  their  time  either  In  full- 
time  productive  work  or  In  full-time  education,  or  in  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  it  Is  the  general  objective  of  the  national  program 
of  work  and  education  for  youth  sponsored  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  respec- 
tively, to  engage  the  time  of  each  young  person  employed  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  during  at  least  30  hours  eadi 
week. 


'  Excerpt  from  act  of  30th  Ccng.,  2d  sess.,  approved  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  March  2.  1867. 

-  Excerpt  from  Smith -Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  passsd  by 
Congress  February  23,  1917. 
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Briefly,  then,  th«  function  of  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  s<-cure  the  development  and  operation  of  educational  or 
training  programs  for  all  youth,  and  the  function  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  to  organize  and  administer  programs  of 
wcrK  for  needy  or  selected  youth. 

In  v:ew  of  these  clearly  defined  and  mutually  exclusive  functions 
of  the  two  agencies.  It  Is  agreed  that — 

1.  It  is  the  function  of  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Education  to 
exercise  leadership  in  developing  and  In  administering  federally 
financed  programs  of  education,  including  emergency-training  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  the  local  communities.  In  schools  and  coUepes.  The 
Office  in  accordance  with  Its  long-time  policy,  will  develop  and 
administer  such  programs  through  the  established  channels  of 
educational  administration. 

2  It  Is  the  function  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  to 
provide  and  administer  the  funds  with  which  to  support  programs 
of  student  work  for  young  people  who  will  be  enrolled  full  time  in 
schools  or  colleges,  and  also  employment  on  work  projects  for  other 
young  people,  all  of  whom  will  be  provided  with  related  or  neces- 
sary instruction  under  the  direction  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
educational  authorities. 

3.  In  establishing  and  carrying  forward  Federal-State  relations 
while  performing  the  functions  as  indicated  under  paragraph  1 
above,  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Education  is  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  dealing  directly  with  State  educational  systems  and 
Institvitlons.  ,.   „     w 

4.  In  p>erformlng  Its  functions  as  specified  in  paragraph  2  ai>ove. 
the  Federal  Office  of  the  National  Youth  Adminl-stratlon  will  be 
responsible  for  dealing  directly  with  Its  authorized  agents  in  the 

State. 

5.  In  working  out  policies  for  the  develcpment  of  their  respective 
programs,  neither  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  nor  the 
National  Youth  Administration  will  seek  to  secure  appropriations 
with  which  to-  support  activities  in  the  States  which  are  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  respective  functions  of  these 
agencies  as  Indicated  above. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates in  the  support  of  educational  services  in  the  States  lor 
ycutig  people  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
involving  personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  operating 
costs,  such  support  will  be  limited  to  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  allotted  by  It  to  the 
States. 

7  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Fed- 
^«ral  Administrator  of  the  National  Youth   Administration  assume 

the  responsibility  for  securing  the  acceptance  of  this  definition  of 
functions  by  the  officials  of  State  departments  of  education  and  the 
State  administrators  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
respectively. 

8  In  planning  projects  the  State  Youth  Administrator  shall  work 
out  Jointly  with  the  State  department  of  education  the  nature 
of  and  plan  for  the  work.  Including  the  location  of  the  project  The 
State  department  of  education  shall  be  responsible  for  developing  a 
program  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  employed 
on  such  projects.  In  anv  situation  in  which  the  State  department 
of  education  decides  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  Instruction 
in  addition  to  that  which  Is  Incidental  to  and  a  part  of  the  work 
and  is  given  during  the  work  period,  the  specific  situation  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  persons,  selected 
Jointly  bv  the  State  director  of  vocational  education  and  the  State 
administrator  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  This  com- 
mittee shall  decide  whether  such  additional  Instruction  is  to  be 
provided  and  whether  the  State  department  of  education  or  the 
National  Youth  Administration  shall  provide  It. 


Offers  Home  to  English  Girl 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

In  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augrist  1. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  ANNA  FAY  SNOW,  OF  VERNAL.  UTAH 


Mr  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  little  12- year-old  constituent  of  mine, 
appended  to  which  was  an  approval  by  her  mother.  In  my 
opinion,  it  Is  the  most  eloquent  exhibit  of  the  charity,  love, 
and  Christian  spirit,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  woman- 
hood of  America,  that  I  have  received  during  my  tenure  of 
office  as  a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body.  I  would  be 
derelict,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  if  I  did  not  put  it  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcord  so  that  it  may  be  read,  I  hope,  by  all 


Members  of  Congress  and  by  other  American  citizens  through- 
out the  country. 

The  little  girl  who  wrote  the  letter  is  Anna  Fay  Snow,  of 
Vernal.  Utah.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Snow.  They  are  typical,  average  American  citizens,  and  she 
is  a  typical  American  schoolgirl.  The  letter  is  written  in  her 
own  simple  language  and  handwriting,  and  I  am  sure  it  con- 
tains a  genuine  expression  coming  directly  from  the  heart  of 
this  fine  American  girl,  so  typical,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 

average  American  girl, 

Vr&NAL,  Utah,  July  10,  1940. 
Mr.  Abe  Murdock. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murdock:  I  heard  over  the  radio  that  the  EnglUh  people 
were  asking  the  Americans  to  take  their  children  into  our  homes 
until  the  war  is  over.  I  dent  know  who  to  write  to  unless  you 
could  get  one  for  me  to  let  stay  with  us. 

I  would  like  a  little  girl  as  near  my  own  age  as  possible.  I  am  12 
years  old  thi.s  month  and  have  neither  brothers  nor  sisters.  My 
mother  and  father  would  like  to  have  a  little  girl  come  and  stay 
with  us.  too  We  live  on  a  small  farm.  We  are  poor  but  wc?  have 
pleiify  to  eat  and  a  good  warm  house.  My  daddy  and  mother  are 
good  reliable  citizens  and  say  they  would  treat  the  little  girl  the 
same  as  they  do  me  She  would  not  be  expected  to  do  any  more 
work  than  I  do.  which  l.-n't  much.  I  spend  most  of  my  time  with 
my  music.     I  also  have  bicycles  and  plenty  of  room  to  play  In. 

So  if  you  know  of  any  little  English  girls  wanting  to  visit  America 

during  the  war  I  wish  you  would  please  recommend  our  family. 

Yours  truly. 

Anna  Fat  Snow. 

Father's  name:  Kenneth  Snow. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  little  girl  stay  with  us  as  a 

companion  to  our  own. 

Mrs    Kenneth  Snow. 


Selective  Compulsory  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


LETTER  FROM  MAJ.  GEN.  WTLLIAM  C.  RI\T3^3 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 

received  by  me  from  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United 

States  Army,  retired: 

New  York,  July  29.  1940. 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth.  M  C, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Represent.^ttvi  Wadsworth:  I  liave  seen  no  mention  of  the 
failure  of  the  volunteer  system  in  our  War  with  Spain  in  the  dis- 
cussions about  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  f(  r  conecnptinK  men 
without  dependents  and  who  are  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

Our  War  with  Spain  was  a  generally  popular  war.  but  the  quota 
of  275.000  volunteers  called  for  by  President  McKlnley  In  1898  was 
not  completely  filled.  The  volunteers  were  needed  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army.  The  maximum 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  was  at  that  time  fixed  by  law  at 
25.000  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  sectire  volunteers.  Elarb 
regiment  of  the  Army  was  authorized  to  send  out  recruiting  parties 
in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  regular  recruiting  service. 

The  declaration  of  war  and  the  shipment  of  troopw  to  Europe  In 
1917  were  measures  which  were  generally  popular.  Considerable 
numbers  of  volunteers  did  come  forward.  However,  many  of  these 
men  may  have  been  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that  the  conscrip- 
tion law  was  soon  to  be  passed. 

The  public  Is  much  In  favor  of  increasing  our  land  and  naval 
forces  for  defensive  purposes  at  the  present  time  Yet  the  fear 
that  we  may  send  soldiers  to  fight  in  EJurope  still  seems  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  m.ight  volunteer  now  Sending  our  troops 
overseas  would  be  an  unpopular  measure  It  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  guard  and  the  Regular  Army 
by  the  volunteer  system  at  the  present  time 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  general  prcvi.sion.s  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill  now  under  consideration.  The  effectiveness  and 
fairness  of  the  system  of  selecting  men  for  the  Army  In  the  present 
emergency  appear  to  be  more  generally  recognized  through<jut  the 
country.  Only  by  selecting  men  for  the  Arniy  ranks  can  we  make 
sure  that  the  men  best  quallQed  for  manuiacturing  service  are  used 
where  they  are  most  needed. 
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The  principal  objection  In  the  minds  of  most  persons  who  are 
opposed  to  the  present  bill  is  that  it  provides  for  conscription  in 
peacetime.  It  is  wise  to  prepare  in  peace  for  war  and  for  emergen- 
cies. We  are  obliged  to  take  certain  precautions  at  once  unless  we 
are  wUling  to  run  the  risk  ol  grave  national  danger  in  a  world 
already  heavily  armed.  For  our  country  it  Is  peacetime.  However, 
we  must  all  admit  that  It  Is  a  peculiar  and  unstable  sort  of  peace- 
tUne  under  which  we  now  live. 
Tours  faithfully, 

Wn-LiAM  C.  Rrvmis. 
Major  Gmeral,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


Old-Line   Democratic   Paper  Rejects  Third  Term 
and  Comes  Out  for  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    HARRISBURG     (PA.)     PATRIOT 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20.  1940,  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot,  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  out- 
standing Democratic  daily  in  central  Pennsylvania,  rejected 
the  third-term  candidacy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  an- 
nounced its  support  of  the  Republican  nominee.  Mr.  Wendell 
Willkie.  The  Patriot,  together  with  the  Evening  News,  have 
been  under  the  active  management  of  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
of  Harrisburg.  who  was  the  campaign  manager  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  during  the  1916  campaign.  Mr.  McConnick 
has  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  confidence  under  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  the  editorial  in  which  the  Patriot 
announced  its  support  of  Mr.  Willkie,  the  editor  cited  26 
New  Deal  policies  which  he  considered  highly  objectionable; 
and  then  announced  that  it  was  fortimate  that  those  Demo- 
crats who  cherished  and  believed  in  the  ideals  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  those  ideals,  and  whose  utterances  to  date  give 
evidence  of  sound  thinking  on  economic  and  other  public 
policies. 

The  editorial  from  the  Patriot  follows: 

[From  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  of  July  20,  1940] 

ISSUES   WHICH   ARE  FTJNDAMENTAL 

The  Patriot  Is  sorry  it  cannot  support  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  I»re.sident  this  year  Renomlnatlon  of  President  Roosevelt 
breaks  the  third-term  tradition  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
Democrats  who  had  hoped  the  dangerous  and  uneconomic  policies 
of  the  New  D^al  would  be  repudiated  and  the  parly  rededlcated  to 
Its  fundamental  principles. 

This  is  the  worst  of  sJl  times  in  American  history  to  shatter  a 
tradition  which  not  only  Is  sound  in  itself  but  dear  to  millions  of 
American  citizens.  The  world  is  so  full  of  dictatorships  that  even 
talk  or  suspicion  of  it  htrc.  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  bureaucracy,  is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

But  serious  as  is  the  disregard  for  the  third-term  tradition,  it  is 
but  one  of  many  reasons  why  this  newspaper  cannot  approve  or 
encourage  a  perpetuation  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  further  damage 
to  the  Nations  interest.  If  the  New  Deal  bas  meant  well,  it  has 
wrought  disastrously.  Instead  of  speeding  recovery,  recovery  has 
been  retarded.  The  New  Deal  has  not  kept  its  word  to  abandon 
social  and  economic  experiments  which  failed.  Instead  It  has 
Indulged  In  even  more  wasteful  and  unsound  programs. 

The  New  Deal  has  adopted  some  measures  which  Jeffcrsonlan 
Democrats  could  support,  but  in  number  and  seriousness  these  are 
dwarfed  by  the  undesirable  and  damaging  effects  of  others.  Its 
most  illustrious  example  of  futility  is  the  deplorable  fact  that  after 
8  years  the  numl>er  of  unemployed  remains  virtually  where  it 
started. 

President  Roosevelt  did  an  excellent  Job  In  restoring  order  out 
of  widespread  panic  when  he  took  office  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
pression That  credit  Is  his.  and  deservedly  so.  As  that  first  term 
proceeded  many  of  the  policies  were  fantastic  and  questionable, 
but  they  were  accepted  a.s  part  of  tbe  emergency. 

On  that  ground  the  Nation.  Including  this  newspaper,  supported 
him  for  a  second  term  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  as  condi- 
tions Improved  the  President  would  turn  back  to  the  platforms  of 
1632  and  1936  and  administer  public  affairs  In  accord  with  Jeffer- 
sonlan  democracy  There  wf>re  dlpappolntment  and  criticism  when 
he  failed  to-  do  so  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  New  Deal  eco- 
nomic fallacies  were  not  to  be  discarded  but  to  be  perpetuated. 


These  fallacies  this  newspaper  has  cited  and  criticized  frequently. 
Among  them  are  tliese: 

1  Attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  questionable  appoint- 
ments 

2.  Tbe  vindictive  senatorial  purge. 

3.  Endless  lend  and  spend  policies  and  the  mistaken  mischievous 
notion  that  a  people  can  spend  their  way  tiack  to  prosperity. 

4.  Readiness  to  borrow  and  boost  the  national  debt  to  the  strato- 
sphere. 

5  Indifference  to  the  importance  of  thrift  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment service. 

6.  Drift  toward  nationalization  of  Industry  and  state  socialism. 

7.  Direct  and  indirect  denial  of  a  man's  constitutional  right  to 
work. 

8  Permitting  wretched  di.'scri  mi  nation  by  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Board  and  refusal  to  strip  the  Wagner  Act  of  its  injus- 
tices to  employers  and  employees  alike. 

9.  Contempt  for  newspapers  still  free  from  such  governmental 
control  as  is  exercised  over  the  radio. 

10    Encouragement,  if  not  stimulation,  of  class  feeling. 

11.  Inexcusable  indifference  to  the  illegal  sit-down  strike  and 
other  forms  of  industrial  violence. 

12.  Noninterference  with  prostitution  of  relief  for  political  pur- 
poses, as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 

13.  Iniquitous  undlstrlbuted-proflt*  tax. 

14.  Alarming  and  extravagant  growth  in  biu^aucracy. 

15.  The  yoke  around  the  neck  of  free  enterprise  and  business. 

16  Fraternization  with  organizations  under  investigation  for 
their  pink-tn-red  complexions. 

17  Preaching  the  heresy  of  scarcity  as  a  cure  for  depression. 

18.  The  dizzy  notlou  that  Government  spending  can  create  pur- 
chasing power 

19  Such  wiisteful  projects  costing  millions  as  Quoddy.  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal,  the  Santee-Cooper  River  power  projects,  as  well  as  un- 
economic homestead  villages. 

20.  Concentration  of  authority  in  the  Executive  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  lawmaking  powers  by  bureaus  and  commissions  with  no 
recourse  to  the  courts 

21  Disastrous  and  ineffective  Guffey  coal  law. 

22  Cultivating;  for  business  and  others  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Government's  next  noetrum. 

23.  Sanctioning  the  evasion  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  using 
a  campaign  booklet  as  a  screen  to  wheedle  contributions  out  of  cor- 
porations in  the  form  of  advertising. 

24    Repudiation  of  1932  36  campaign  pledges. 

25.  Ruinous  and  unnecessary  foreign  silver-buying  policy. 

26.  Collection  of  soclal-sectuity  payments  and  tlieir  use  in  the 
general  fund. 

That  is  a  program  and  a  prospect  alike  distasteful  to  those  who 
believe  in  Democratic  fundamentals.  There  are  many  like  the 
Patriot  who  cherUh  the  doctrines  of  Jeffcrsonlan  democracy.  For 
them  it  is  fortunate  that  in  these  times  there  is  a  candidate  who 
also  cherishes  and  believes  in  such  Jeffcrsonlan  Ideals  Mr.  Willkie 
was  a  lifelong  Democrat  until  1936.  He  supported  President  Roose- 
velt In  1932.  Even  today  lie  shares  the  President's  views  on  foreign 
policies  so  that  this  cannot  be  a  campaign  issue. 

In  his  utterances  thus  far  Mr  Willkie  reflects  his  Democratic 
background  and  gives  evidence  of  sound  thinking  on  economic  and 
other  public  policies  such  as  the  Hull  trade  treaties.  Like  other 
Democrats,  he  paw  his  party  principles  distorted  and  displaced  by 
New  Deal  fallacies.  Thus  far  In  the  campaign.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  Mr.  Willkie  adheres  more  closely  to  the  fundamental 
Democratic  faith  than  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  inner  associates. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Willkie  adheres  to  these  doctrines,  the  course  of 
the  genuine  believer  In  Jeffersonian  democracy  is  clear  and  urgent. 

I    That  course  will  be  followed  by  the  Patriot   in  Its  support  of  Mr. 

'    Wilikie  and  the  determination  of  Issues  which  go  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  American  system  of  government. 


The  Honorable  Foster  Stearns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  Hampshire  have  long  had  the  reputation 
and  commendable  foresight  of  sending  as  their  RepresenU- 
tives  to  the  Congress  men  of  visicMi,  wisdom,  and  ability  in 
the  science  of  government. 

That  they  continue  to  do  so  is  clearly  indicated  in  their 
choice  of  the  present  incumbent  from  the  Second  District, 
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my  esteemed  colleague  and  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  Foster  Stearns.  His  enviable  record  during  this 
his  first  term  has  more  than  justified  the  faith  his  con- 
stituents placed  in  him  when  they  named  him  as  their  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress. 

Flecognltion  of  his  ability  is  not  alone  restricted  to  his 
district  and  State.  The  Boston  Herald,  one  of  the  leading 
New  England  molders  of  public  opinion,  recently  paid  him 
an  editorial  tribute,  which  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point : 

CONGRESSMAN   STXARNS 

Had  they  known  in  advance  that  Congress  was  to  face  new  and 
extremely  difficult  problems  growing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
people  of  the  Second  New  Hampshire  District  could  not  have  chosen 
better  than  when  they  sent  Fosxra  Stiarns,  of  Hancock,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Washmgton.  His  first  term  amply  Justified  the 
confidence  of  his  district  and  gave  him  experience  which  will  make 
him  all  the  more  valuable  In  the  second  term  for  which  he  now 
aspires. 

Of  peculiar  advantage  to  Mr.  Stearns  was  his  service  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.  The  value  of  that  experience  was  recognized  by 
his  appointment  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  an  unusual 
dietinctlon  for  a  new  Mei^iber  His  grasp  of  the  foreign  situation 
was  indicated  by  his  vote — one  of  seven  Republicans — for  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  last  September,  revealing  an  inde- 
pendence which  his  constituents  have  admired.  His  primary  vic- 
tory 2  years  ago.  his  large  plurality  In  the  election,  and  his  more 
recent  election  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 

If  Congress  remains  in  session.  Congressmen  will  liave  to  choose 
all  reveal  his  strength  at  the  polls. 

between  staving  on  the  job  in  Washington  and  promoting  their 
own  candidacies  at  home  Tlie  people  of  the  Second  New  Hamp- 
ehire  District  will,  beyond  doubt,  approve  the  purpose  of  their 
Congressman  to  put  his  duties  at  Vl^ashlngton  ahead  of  what  he 
describes  as  "'merely  personal  aopirations." 


Labor  Votes  Henry  Ford  Best  Friend 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF   rENNSYLVAM.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  22.  1940 


FORTUNE     SUR^'EY     XXXI     WITH     TABLE     OP    COMPARATIVE 
PREFERENCES   OF    AMERICAN    LABOR 


Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  Fortune  Survey  XXXI, 
Showing  the  great  majority  of  American  workers  consider 
Henry  Ford  labor's  best  friend  as  contrasted  with  two  other 
industrialists  and  eight  avowed  champions  of  the  labor 
movement : 

Which,  of  these  people  do  you  feel  have  been  on  the  whole  helpful  lo 
labor  and  which  harmful? 


Henry  Ford 

Senator  Wwner 

William  (Jrwn 

FecTftarv  of  Labor  Perkins 

Alfnil  P.  Sl.>,-»n.  Jr  

gpn.itor  KoU-rt  !.t»  FolU'ttf.  Jr 

Senator  Murton  K.  Wti«'ter - 

John  L.  Ia'wis 

Norman  Thomas -— 

Tom  (iirdler     - 

Earl  BrowdtT 


PtTcmt 

73.6 
51.  S 
49.7 
43.4 
25.5 
22.0 
10.1 
32.ft 
14.  1 
4.4 
4.2 


Percmt 
14  1 


,■>.») 

42  6 

IS.  2 

32  1 

19.4 

37  2 

7.7 

66  S 

5.5 

72.  .1 

3.2 

77.7 

44.6 

22.S 

20  5 

e.").  4 

9.7 

8.1  9 

39.4 

56.4 

The  great  majority  of  American  workers  are  thus  shewn  by  For- 
tune's impartial  survey  to  recognize  Henry  Ford  as  a  true  friend 
of  labor.  They  rate  his  helpfulness  to  labor  high  above  that  of  any 
of  the  others  on  the  selected  list,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  two 
other  industrialists,  eight  avowed  champions  of  the  labor  move- 
More  than  25  years  ago  Henry  Ford  revolutionized  the  industrial 
wage  scale  by  doubling  the  going  rate  of  factory  pay  at  a  single 
stroke  This  one  voluntary  act  was  hailed  by  leaders  in  labor  as 
having  done  "more  for  labor  than  50  yeais  of  agitation."     It  waa 


followed    by    scores    of    important,    if    less    dramatic,    advances    for 
labor  in  the  Ford  industry. 

In  view  of  this  record,  there  should  be  no  surprise  in  finding 
that  labor  knows  Henry  Ford  as  a  friend.  E\en  the  C.  I  O.,  de- 
scribed by  Fortune  as  "the  most  militant  group  in  labor."  gives 
Mr  Ford  a  "•thumping  vote  of  51.5  percent,"  as  being  most  helpful 
to  labor. 

Commenting  on  thLs  part  of  the  showing,  the  magazine  says: 
"It  is  a  significant  reflection  of  the  fact  that  what  United  States 
labor  wants  most  for  its  toil  is  a  high  wage  rather  than  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  economic  and  political  principles." 


Bolt  to  Willkie  by  Democrats  Deeply  Rooted- 
Dissatisfaction  With  New  Deal  Policies  Covers 
Wide  Range;  Third  Teim  Adds  Fuel  to  Fire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augitst  1, 1940  

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  distinguished  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  announced  their  intention  of 
supporting  Willkie  and  McNary  in  the  Presidential  election- 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  motivating  cause  of  this  very 
wide  movement,  which  extends  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  not  due  to  a  local  condition  or  to  minor  reasons.  The 
causes  are  deep-seated  and  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
structure  of  our  Government.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article  enumerating  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  this  movement  is  so  widespread.  Tlie 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Christian  S'Mence  Monitor,  and  appeared 
in  that  publication  July  31.  1940. 

BOI-T    TO     WiLI  KIE     BY     DEMOCRATS     DEEPLY     ROOTEI> — DTSS.^TI.SFAmON 

WrrH  New  Deal  Policies  Covers  Wide  Range;  Third  Term  Adds 

Fuel  to  Fire 

(By  J    Roscoe  Drummond) 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  July  31. — EScactly  why  are  so  many 
distinguished  Democrats  who  were  early  and  earnest  supporters  of 
President  Roosevelt  quitting  the  New  Deal  and  supporting  the 
Presidential  candidacy  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie? 

The  answer  to  this  crucial  question  is  becoming  incre.^slngly 
clear  here  from  the  varied  statements  by  the  leading  Democratic 
recruits  to  the  Willkie  cause.  With  the  accession  today  of  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  1928  Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  and  Judge  Samuel 
Beabury  to  the  side  of  the  Republican  nominee,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  split  in  Democratic  ranks  Is  springing  not  from  one  issue  but 
from  the  whole  range  of  New  Deal  policies. 

Analysis  of  the  telegrams  which  Mr.  Willkie  has  received  lately 
from  Democrats  who  voted  for  the  President  In  1932  and  1936.  from 
Democrats  who  served  the  New  Deal  in  the  first  term  or  the  second, 
from  Democrats  who  have  voted  their  party  ticket  throughout  their 
lifetime,  shows  them  assigning  seven  major  reasons  for  opposing  the 
administration  they  once  supported. 

PRINCIPAL  REASONS 

They  are: 

1  The  menace  of  third  term  to  the  free  functioning  of  American 
democracy.  This  factor  is  advanced  more  frequently  than  others 
and  is  especially  emphasized  by  Lewis  W  Douglas  and  John  W. 
Hanes.  both  of  whom  were  officials  of  the  New  Deal  and  at  one  time 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

2.  Continuous  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  continuous  centralization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  hands  of  the  President  himself,  both 
Impelling   the  Nation   toward   totalitarianism. 

3.  The  close  association  of  the  most  notorious  city  and  State 
political  machines  with  the  New  Deal  and  the  dependence  of  the 
President  upon  their  support  for  his  third-term  rcnomlnatlon. 
This  view  is  particularly  stressed  again  today  by  Judge  Seabury, 
whom  Mr.  Willkie  characterized  as  the  father  of  the  movement 
to   clean   out    corrupt    machine   politics   during   the   past    10    years. 

4  Loose  financial  policies  which  have  left  the  country  with 
a  dangerously  unbalanced  budget  and  uncontrolled  spending 
which  has  not  accomplished  any  of  its  objectives,  since  there 
remain  10.000.000  unemployed  and  a  farm  depression  still  unsolved. 

5  The  whole  philosophy  of  scarcity  economics  which  limit 
production    and   decrease    the   Nations   standard    of   living 

6.  Inadequate  defense  and  inadequate  prospect  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  mobilize  the  industrial  production  of 
the  Nation  to  the  requirements  of  rapid  and  thorough  prepared- 
ness.    This  reason  Is  underlined  by  Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  president 
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at  Ta'.e  University,  who  expressed  the  conviction  that  Mr  WUlkle 
and  hia  policies  "will  assure  protection  apainst  foreign  danger." 
7.  A  class-conscloue  government  by  men  Instead  of  a  govern- 
ment by  law  giving  equal  opportunity  for  all  This  issue  is  put 
foremost  by  Jn»;eph  M  Proskauer.  Justice  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  for  7  years  and  at  one  time  an  Intimat-e  advlst^r 
of  Mr  Roosevelt  Judge  Pro.skauer  urged  an  eno  to  "government 
by  men  who  array  cla.ss  against  class,  destroy  the  productivity 
of  the  Nation  and  with  half-t»iked  schemes  for  the  aid  of  the 
worker,  actually   deprive   him   of   his   chance   to   work." 

SEABURY     ANALYSIS 

Judge  Seabury,  who  almost  single  handedly  Initiated  the  investi- 
gation of  the  affairs  of  New  York  City  imder  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  downfall  of  Tammany  HaU 
and  the  election  of  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  as  Fusion  mayor,  sent 
Mr.  Willkie  a  telegram  endorsing  lUs  policies  and  pledging  active 
support.  Tills  message  sums  up  more  fully  than  the  others  the 
broad  case  of  the  dissatisfied  Democrat  against  the  New  DeaJ.  It 
reads : 

"I  rejoice  In  the  manner  In  which  your  nomination  was  made. 
You  were  not  the  choice  of  machine  politicians  or  a  controlled 
convention  but  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country  who  felt  that 
the  Nation  needed  your  services  at  this  time 

"Your  declarations  against  the  effort  of  despxjtisms  to  crush 
democracy  in  the  continent  of  Europe  and  In  Great  Britain  I  be- 
lieve express  the  views  of  the  American  people 

"Your  nomination  Justifies  the  hope  that  under  your  Presidency 
order  and  equality  of  opportunity  may  supplant  the  pre-^ent 
bureaucratic  chaos  which  has  paralyzed  and  demoralized  Industry. 
New  Deal  experiments  designed  to  limit  production  and  to  sub- 
stitute governmental  regimentation  for  Industrial  and  group  Ini- 
tiative have  revealed  a  succession  of  faUures  which  have  lowered 
the  standard  cif  living.  Increased  the  power  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, impelling  It  along  the  way  which  leads  to  totalitarian- 
ism, and  left  us  with  an  unbalanced  Budget  without  substan- 
tially reducing  the  number  of  the  unemployed." 

"SlG»»mCAI«T   THING" 

The  Republican  nominee  said  that  he  was  "greatly  gratified  that 
a  man  of  the  great  public  standing  of  Judge  Seabury,  and  the  things 
for  which  he  stands  In  the  way  of  clean  government  in  opposition 
to  machine  rule,  should  endorse  me."  "It  is  a  significant  thing," 
he  added. 

Further  telegrams  from  Democrats  released  today  by  Mr.  Willkie 
Included  as  assurance  of  support  from  Frederic  R  Coudert.  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  international  lawyers  of  New  York  City,  who 
said  that,  although  having  twice  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  was 
"unalterably  oppjosed  to  a  third  term  In  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States"  He  declared  that  defeat  of  a  third  term  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  -our  representative  constitutional 
democracy  ' 

•T  do  not  believe."  Mr.  Coudert  said,  "in  the  theory  of  the  indis- 
pensable Individual.     That  theory  inevitably  leads  to  dictatorship  " 

Mrs.  Gilford  Dudley,  of  Nashville,  first  Tennessee  woman  to  serve 
as  delegate  at  large  to  a  Democratic  Convention,  offered  her  services 
to  the  Republican  nominee  and  said  she  would  be  glad  to  aid  In 
any  way  lo  what  she  considered  Mr.  Wlllkle's  "Inevitable  victory  " 

RESCAItCH   DISBCTOR 

Mr.  Willkie  annoiuiced  that  Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  formerly 
president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  round-table  editor 
of  Fortune  magazine,  who  arrived  here  yesterday,  would  direct  his 
research  staff  In  preparing  background  for  his  principal  speeches. 
He  said  that  he  was  working  on  six  or  eight  major  subjects  with 
which  he  would  deal  during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  these  in- 
cluding, among  others.  Government  finance,  agriculture,  labor, 
Government  relationship  to  business,  foreign  policy,  and  defense. 

Mr.  Willkie  conferred  this  afternoon  with  Gov  Payne  Batner.  of 
Kansas  Walter  Fees.  Kansas  State  Republican  chairman,  and  Harry 
Darby.  Republican  National  Committeeman  from  Kansas. 

In  commenting  upon  former  Governor  Smith's  announcement 
from  New  York.  Mr  WUlkle  made  no  obscure  reference  to  a  remark 
which  President  Roosevelt  tossed  off  at  a  press  conference  last 
week  Reporters  had  asked  the  President  alxiut  Mr  Douglas  and 
Mr  Hanes  ctiming  out  for  the  Republican  candidate,  and  Mr.  R.xise- 
velt  remarked  tiiat  these  men  had  always  been  more  interested  In 
dollars  than  humanity 

PRAISE   FOR  SBOTH 

"I  hope."  Mr  WUlkle  said,  "that  nobody  suggests  that  the  warm- 
hearted Alfred  E  Smith,  most  distinguished  liberal  Governor  New 
York  ever  had.  Is  one  of  those  persons  who  is  actuated  by  love  of 
money  rather  than  love  of  humanity.  I  think  it  Is  little  known 
that  during  the  last  several  years  Governor  Smith  has  devoted  m^re 
of  his  time  than  any  other  prominent  citizen  I  know  in  New  York 
to  charitable  and  philanthropic  works.  His  liberal  principles  as 
Governor  were  those  la'rr  adopted  by  his  two  successors.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Lehman." 

Hard'y  a  day  pa.s.ses  in  which  Mr.  WUlkle  falls  to  receive  .some 
word  of'  support  from  the  South  L.  A.  Ca.sey.  coordinator  of  all 
the  Democratic.  Independent,  and  nonpartisan  WlUkie  clubs  of 
Texas  wired  Mr  Wilikie  that  Joseph  W.  Bailey.  Jr  .  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  from  Texas  from  1933  to  1935,  would  serve  as 
general  chairman  of  the  movement 

"Already  thousands  have  pledged  allegiance  to  you  here."  Mr. 
Casey  said,  "and  enthusiasm  for  your  candidacy  Increases  dally  In 
Texas." 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  district  there  are  many  Democrats 
who  have  been  loyal  party  supporters  through  the  shears,  but 
who  are  unable  to  support  the  present  Democratic  national 
ticket,  and  have  announced  their  intention  to  support  the 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Un- 
der permission  heretofore  granted,  I  include  a  letter  received 
from  a  resident  of  my  district,  Mr.  Dellmore  Lessard.  imder 
date  of  July  25,  1940,  in  which  he  announces  that  notwith- 
standing he  Is  a  Democrat,  and  still  believes  in  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  founded  and  advocated 
by  Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  will  support 
the  Willkie-McNary  ticket  in  the  fall  ehxtion.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

PocTLAND,  Oreo.,  Jidy  25.  1940. 

At  the  request  of  many  loyal,  old-time  Democrats  who  still  believe 
In  the  fundamentals  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  foimded  and  advo- 
cated by  Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Jeffi?rson,  I  have  called  a 
n>eeting  to  be  held  in  my  office  Monday.  July  29.  at  8  p.  m.  We 
propose  at  this  meeting  to  form  an  organization  of  our  party  mem- 
bers who  feel  that  Americanism  and  the  traditions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  be  given  first  consideration  In  the  forthcoming 
presidential  campaign. 

We  believe  the  leadership  of  the  present  Democratic  Party  has. 
for  the  purpose  of  political  preferment.  wlUfuUy  and  deliberately 
abandoned  those  traditions  which  have  made  our  party  the  cham- 
pion In  the  preservation  of  American  Ideals: 

In  that  It  Is  now  seeking  a  third  term  for  President  RooBevelt; 

In  that  It  has  now  t>ecome  the  part  of  the  Internationalists  In- 
stead of  a  stronghold  for  the  common  people: 

In  that  It  has  entirely  Ignored  the  platforms  adopted  at  our 
national  conventions; 

In  that  It  has  consistently  promised  and  has  entirely  failed  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  or  to  balance  the  Budget; 

In  that  it  has  consistently  absorbed  and  encroached  upon,  and 
to  a  large  degree,  has  abolished  States'  rights; 

In  that  the  leadership  of  the  present  Democratic  Party  has  en- 
tirely deserted  those  loyal  Democrats  who  made  the  victories  of 
1932  and  1936  possible  and  has  consistently  appointed  to  govern- 
mental positions  those  of  other  political  faiths  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  those  Immortal  principles  we  deem  necessary  to  the 
continuation  of  a  free  government. 

We  believe  that  real  Democrats  should  be  encouraged  to  stand 
steadfast  and  not  change  their  registrations,  but  for  the  reason 
that  the  Wlllkle-McNary  ticket  at  this  time  more  nearly  represents 
those  American  ideals  and  principles  which  we  as  good  I>»mocrats 
will  always  cherish;  we  should  as  good  cltls?ens  support  this  ticket 
and  assist  in  again  establishing  the  ideals  of  our  Republic.  We 
are  facing  a  national  crisis  in  our  party  and  In  our  country,  and 
we  must  organize  to  meet  It. 

If  you  believe  In  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
necessity   for   its   perpetuation,   then   you   are    urged   to   be    among 
those  present  In  my  office  on  Monday,  July  20.  at  8  p.  m. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DeLLMORX   IiPMJAHP. 


T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1, 1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  campaign  that 
is  approaching,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Hon. 
Wendell  Willkie,  Republican  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  so  long  tied  up  with,  interested  in, 
and  managing  public  utilities,  and  in  view  of  his  great  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  utility  power  companies,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  vote  ca.'=t  by  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  and 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  30,  1940,  when  the  T.  V.  A.  dam  on  Holston 
River  to  furnish  power  to  manufacture  aluminum  for  the 
purpose  of  building  airplanes  and  other  defense  material, 
the  roll  call  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  showed  265  Members  of 
the  House  voting  for  and  93  Members  of  the  House  voting 
against  this  measure.  The  93  voting  "no"  were  each  and 
every  one  Republicans,  and  there  was  not  a  single  Democrat 
that  voted  against  this  bill. 

Aluminum  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary 
materials  used  in  the  constiuction  of  airplaiios,  and  it  is  well 
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known  that  airplanes  are  of  very  great  importance  and  are 
indispensable  in  our  national  defense.  For  years  the  Alumi- 
num Trust  was  in  the  hands  and  control  largely  of  the 
Mellon  group. 

It  is  commendable  that  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voting 
on  this  measure  voted  for  it  as  against  the  wishes  of  those 
sponsoring  Willkie's  candidacy  and  the  program  and  policies 
for  which  he  stands. 

Any  thoughtful  person  can  quite  readily  see  that  this  cam- 
paign Is  not  unlike  many  that  have  been  waged  before.  That 
Is.  the  corporation  and  utility  interests  lined  up  back  of  Mr. 
Willkie.  the  great  mass  of  working  people  and  middle-class 
people  in  business  and  farmers  largely  will  be  lined  up  in 
opposition  to  the  Willkie  utility  and  corporate  forces.  Prom 
the  foundation  of  this  great  Government  down  to  the  present 
time  there  has  l)een  no  President  that  has  been  more  sympa- 
thetic with  the  unfortunate  and  needy  human  individuals 
than  has  President  Roosevelt.  Those  for  the  most  part  who 
assail  and  criticize  President  Roocevelt  are  those  who  want  to 
run  the  Government  for  their  own  individual  benefit,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  needs  and  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  I  would  not  claim  by 
any  means  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  perfect,  or  that 
any  other  human  individual  is  perfect.  The  perfect  always 
die  young.  But  Instead  of  the  corporations  and  trusts  con- 
tinuing to  bleed  the  people,  as  they  have  done  in  many  years 
past.  President  Roosevelt  and  those  supporting  him  have 
reversed  the  policy  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  Government 
have  been  fiowing  more  directly  back  to  the  needy  and  deserv- 
ing agricultural  and  working  classes. 


The  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BOSTON  POST  OP  JULY  24.  1940 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undsr  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Post  of  July  24.  1940.  entitled  'The 
Children."  I  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  and  most  powerful 
editorials  that  I  have  ever  read.  It  Is  an  editorial  worthy  of 
profound  consideration,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
for  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  Jvily  24.  1940] 

THE  CHILDREN 

It  would  be  hard  to  And  In  all  human  annals  a  situation  so 
touching  as  that  of  the  children  of  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  this  problem,  and  that  of  the  other 
children  caught  In  the  maelstrom  of  Europe,  without  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  of  deep  sympathy  and.  In  view  of  circumstances, 
despair. 

For  5.000  years  we  have  climbed  the  path  of  civilization,  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  botind  by  rules  and  regulations,  so  that  we  cannot 
save  children  from  war.  from  hunger,  or  from  that  awful  fear 
which  Is  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  the  very  young  when  they  watch 
the  immolation  of  modern  battle. 

Prom  a  human  standpoint,  we  cannot  be  proud  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made  In  this  country  to  solve  this  problem. 

Prom  the  same  standpoint,  the  British  Government  Is  Just  as 
much  at  fault  as  ours. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  Hitler,  but  that  does  not  answer  the  final 
question. 

What  shall  we  do.  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  save  the  children? 

Not  long  ago  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping  decided  that  it 
would  take  steps  to  take  children  out  of  England  on  empty  troop 
ships  headed  away  from  the  British  Isles. 

This  decision  caused  thousands  of  parents,  at  what  mental  an- 
guish no  one  knows,  to  throngs  to  public  places  and  register  their 
children  for  this  flight  to  safety. 


In  the  meantime,  the  submarine  and  aerial  war  Intensified  The 
plans  were  canceled.  Voices  were  raised  in  Parliament  protesting 
that  the  children  of  the  rich,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  are 
safe  in  America  or  in  other  places,  but  the  children  of  the  poor 
must  remain  to  await  the  onslaught. 

In  this  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
shocked  by  this  cru^-l  trick  of  fate. 

Appeals  have  poured  in  from  many  to  be  allowed  to  take  these 
children  into  their  homes  until  the  war  is  over.  Americans  love 
children,  no  matter  where  they  are,  and  this  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  great  heart  of  America. 

The  British  Government  complains  that  it  Is  short  of  warships  to 
convoy  these  cargoes  of  mercy. 

The  American  Government  Is  bound  by  the  neutrality  law  and 
cannot  send  after  the  children. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two  mighty  nations,  preening 
themselves  in  their  democracy  and  respectability,  standing  idly  by 
while  the  military  minds  of  Germany  coolly  plot  the  destruction 
of  England 

It  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  human  history. 


American  Youth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


LETTEK    FROM    CHAIRMAN   OF    AMERICAN    YOUTH    CONGRESS 

AND  REPLY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Jack 
McMichael,  chairman.  American  Youth  Congress,  inviting  me 
to  join  a  committee  of  emergency  peace  mobilization,  which 
is  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  August  3  and  4  next.  I 
include  also  my  reply  to  the  invitation. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Emergency  Peace  Mobilization, 

June  21,  1940. 
Hon.  EDWARD  J.  Hart. 

The  House  of  Representatii'es.   Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hart:  Each  day  the  danger  of  America's 
involvement  in  the  European  war  becomes  more  immediate.  Yet 
we  all  know  that  the  American  people  do  not  want  war. 

There  is  yet  time  to  unite  and  organize  this  will  for  peace. 
America  is  a  democracy.  If  the  people  speak,  they  shall  be  heard 
and  their  will  shall  prevail. 

Young  people,  who  will  be  the  first  to  do  the  fighting  and  the 
dying,  have  suggested  that  all  who  oppose  American  participation 
in  the  war  Join  In  an  emergency  peace  mobilization  in  Chicago. 
August  3  and  4,  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  World  War.  They  ask  leaders  In  all  walks  of  American 
life — labor,  farm,  unemployed,  church.  Negro,  women,  scientists, 
Journalists,  etc. — to  form  a  committee  to  defend  America  by  keep- 
ing out  of  war,  in  order  to  sponsor  this  mobilization. 

We  ask  you  to  Join  the  committee,  which  will  choose  an  executive 
board  with  full  responsibility  for  the  program  and  organization  of 
the  mobilization. 

In  the  mobilization  the  American  people  will  insist  that  the  best 
defense  of  America  is  to  keep  our  country  at  peace  They  will 
express  their  determination  to  protect  labor  standards,  the  rights  of 
religious  and  racial  minorities,  social  welfare,  and  civil  liberties. 
This  l3  the  test,  whether  our  present  defense  policy  is  really  one 
of  defense  or  one  of  preparation  for  participation  In  the  war. 

As  a  prominent  citizen,  we  urge  you  to  Join  with  thousands  more 
to  give  the  leadership  which  the  American  people  are  seeking  and 
make  possible  the  democratic  expression  of  our  united  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  McMichael. 
Chair-man.  American  Youth  Congreas. 

P.  8. — Please  rush  your  reply  bv  return  mail  or  collect  wire  to 
Dr.  Walter  Rautenstrauch.  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


JtTNE  22.  1940. 
Mr.  Jack  McMichael. 

Chanman.  Amencan  Youth  Congress.  One  Hundred  and  Sev€n- 
teenth  Street  and  Broaduay.  New  York,  N.   Y 
Dear  Sir:   I  have  yours  of  June  .,1  advising  me  of  the  emergency 
peace  mobilization  in  Chicago  on  August  3  and  4. 

While  I  am  glad  to  do  everything  I  can  for  the  continuance  of 
peace,  I  would  not  Join  any  organization  for  peace  or  anything  else 
unless   I    had   absolute,   complete   assurances   that   there   were   no 
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members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  no  Communist  sympathizers 
or  other  elements  who  place  the  interests  of  other  countries  above 
America  in  the  group.     Net  having  any  such  assurances  concerning 
your  organization.  I  must  decline  to  Join  with  it. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  H.\rt. 


Training  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


COMMUNICATION   FROM   THB  UNFFED   MEDICAL   SERVICE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
talking  of  preparedness  it  might  be  well  to  think  in  terms  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present  a  communi- 
cation from  the  United  Medical  Service,  along  with  their 
recommendations,  as  follows: 

UKITO)   Mfdical   Servioe, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  26,  1940. 
Subject:  Adequate  fupply  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for  both  the 
defensive  forct  s  and  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States. 
To:    Hon    Lee  E.   Geyer : 

The  enclosed  statement  sets  forth  the  pre.sslng  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  provide  physicians  and  surijeons,  both  for  the 
defensive  forces  about  to  he  called  into  service  as  well  as  the 
civilian  population  of  these  United  States. 

J.  A.  Rtan, 
Brigadier   General,    United    States    Army.   Retired. 

J.  O.  Berkowitz,  M.  D. 


Present  world  conditions,  and  those  in  E^l^oI^e  particularly,  have 
aroUi.ed  our  people  to  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  preparedness 
program  by  our  Government,  and  measures  are  beinp  taken  to 
Increase  the  porsonntl  cf  our  Army.  Navy,  aviation,  and  all  other 
services  necessary,  as  well  as  increasing  its  equipment  and  supply- 
ing it  with  all  modern  implements  necessary  to  place  us  In  a 
complete  state  of  defense  and  preparedness. 

All  previous  wars  have  shown  that  unless  medical  care  Is  adequate 
deaths  due  to  disease  far  exceed  those  due  to  the  ca.sualties  of  war. 

Thus  far.  to  our  knowledge,  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  supply  the  number  of  doctors  necessary 
to  care  for  both  the  preparedness  program  and  the  public. 

At  present  the  number  of  physicians  In  the  United  States  is  not 
based  upon  the  great  need  of  the  public  for  curative  and  preventive 
medical  care  but  rather  upon  its  ability  to  pay  for  the  medical 
services  rendered.  We  have  today  about  175.000  physicians  to  care 
for  our  more  Than  130.000.000  population,  which  means  1  physician 
for  every  7.S0  cf  our  people. 

The  defense  program  as  submitted  by  competent  leaders  Indicates 
the  need  of  1  physician  to  every  175  to  200  enlisted  personnel.  This 
makes  the  proportion  of  doctors  per  1,000  personnel  needed  for  the 
different  services  almost  four  times  the  ntimber  at  present  available 
and  used  by  our  civilian  population. 

Wc  speak  of  being  adequately  prepared  for  any  emergency  in 
possibly  a  period  of  a  year  or  two,  and  of  training  aviators  over 
a  period  of  6  m')nths,  but  It  takes  many  years  to  educate  and 
train  a  doctor.  After  his  premcdical  preparation  of  4  years,  he 
still  has  to  go  through  4  years  of  study  at  a  medical  college,  and 
2  years  of  liospltal  internship;  in  addition,  he  must  study  for 
several  years  In  any  .'•pecialty  In  which  he  may  desire  to  become 
proficient. 

While  we  have  today  In  the  United  States  about  175.000 
doctors,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  there  would  be  many  rejections 
due  to  age.  lack  of  knowledge,  physical  disability,  marital  status, 
and  for  various  other  rea-sons.  This  would  serve  to  reduce  tre- 
mendously the  number  of  doctors,  possibly  to  less  than  120.000 
from  which  to  .'^clect  the  medtcnl  personnel  for  a  p>os6ible  enlisted 
force  of  6.000.CKK).  This  would  require  30,000  physicians  on  active 
duty,  not  including  the  numbt-r  necessary  for  replacement  and  In 
training;,  and  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  withdraw  a  much 
smaller  number  without  leaving  the  general  public  seriously 
unprotected. 

Investigation  will  disclose  that  over  a  number  of  years  there 
has  been  a  progressive  reduction  In  the  number  of  medical  teach- 
ing Institutions.  Also,  those  medical  schools,  private  or  State 
controlled,  still  In  existence  have  been  progressively  reducing  the 
number  of  new  admissions  every  year  to  study  for  the  medical 
profession.     This    Is   a  definite   policy   of    the   American    Medical 


Association  and  State  medical  societies.  It  has  been  done  to  con- 
trol and  restrict  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  that  are 
to  be  available  to  the  public  In  the  years  to  come.  It  Is  not  based 
upon  lack  of  men  possessing  proper  qualifications  to  study  for 
the  medical  profe.sslon.  for  many  more  than  are  accepted  are 
admitted  to  premedical  courses  and  qualified  in  this  free  demo- 
cratic country  of  equal  opportunities  to  all,  and  are  then  told 
there  Is  no  room  for  them,  even  In  the  State-tax-supported  medi- 
cal schools.  If  this  situation  Is  allowed  to  continue.  It  will  prove 
disastrous  for  the  preparedness  program  and  the  general  public. 
To  meet  this  great  need  of  preparedness  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared the  following  plan  should  be  adopted  without  delay. 

(1)  All  existing  medical  schools  should  be  required  to  increase 
the  number  of  admissions  without  delay  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
existing  facilities  and  if  necessary  these  facilities  should  be 
Increased. 

(2)  Vacation  periods  should  be  abolished;  a  medical  student 
could  then  concentrate  the  required  number  of  hours  study  and 
preparation  over  a  period  cf  3  years  Instead  of  4  years. 

(3)  Plans  should  be  developed  whereby  part  of  their  hospital 
training  and  Internship  should  l>e  Incorjxjrated  during  this  period 
of  schooling. 

(4)  Just  as  the  Government  is  paying  for  the  training  of  men 
In  all  the  branches  of  service  such  as  aviation,  Army.  Na\7,  et 
cetera,  it  should  appoint  duly  qualified  men  who  have  met  the 
premedical  requirements  to  study  medicine  and  pay  for  their 
continued  education  and  training  These  medical  students  shotUd 
be  at  once  enrolled  as  members  of  a  medical  cadet  reserve  corps. 

(5)  Tlie  Government,  in  addition  to  the  existing  medical  schools, 
should  develop  medical  schools  at  all  the  base  hospitals  where  tlielr 
medical  ofllcer  personnel  and  facilities  t.re  or  could  be  made  suffi- 
ciently adefjuate  to  teach  general  med;clne  and  all  Its  branches. 
(The  Walter  Reed  Hospital  would  be  particularly  fitted  for  this 
purpose  ) 

(6)  The  course  of  study  should  be  arranged  so  that  while  all 
members  of  the  medical  students  reserve  corps  receive  the  same 
basic  education  In  medicine,  each  medieval  cadet  at  the  same  time 
should  specialize  and  receive  special  Instruction  in  one  of  the 
branches  cf  medicine  so  that  on  the  completion  of  their  full  course 
each  could  be  assigned  at  once  to  that  particular  branch  in  which 
he  has  received  specialized  training.  In  ca.se  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  Government  could  at  once  use  these  medical  cadets  to  act 
as  assistants  to  trained  medical  officers  in  their  different  specialties 
in  field  hospitals. 

Prom  present  Indications  the  next  10  years  will  be  filled  with 
strife  or  preparations  for  strife  and  If  w-;  hope  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  our  people  and  our  form  of  government  on  the  Western 
Continent  from  the  rule  of  dictators,  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
medical  men  is  as  ncressary  for  the  suca  ss  of  our  efforts  as  are  the 
other  commissioned  officers  and  perscnne;  that  lead  and  fight  in  the 
various  services. 

We  realize  that  our  goal  of  a  naNT?  on  each  ocean  will  take  some 
years — it  takes  4  years  to  build  a  battleship  so  our  plans  are  laid 
accordingly.  We  must  remember  that  under  present  conditions  It 
takes  at  least  10  years  to  make  a  doctor.  We  have  not  at  present  a 
sufficient  force  of  medical  men  to  adequately  care  for  the  popula- 
tion, if  we  are  to  make  medical  care,  treatment,  and  prevention 
available  to  all,  let  alone  provide  for  the  different  services  that  are 
necessary  for  our  defense  program  and  this  necessity  can  be  met 
only  by  timely  measures  taken  at  once,  as  outlined  above,  for  the 
training  of  more  men  and  women  for  the  medical  profession  to 
meet  thl"  emergency  and  continued  need  for  medical  care  by  the 
public. 

This  plan  may  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  branch  State  medical  ijocleties  in  view  cf  their 
present  policies,  but.  In  spite  of  this,  there  will  be  many  qualified 
physicians  who  would  place  the  country's  need  before  their  associa- 
tion policies  and  provide  the  cooperation  to  meet  this  need. 

J.  A.  Rtan, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army.  Retired, 
J.  Ci.  Berkowitz,  M.  O. 


Warmongering  Financiers 

^    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y., 

OF  AUGUST  3,  1940 


Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Gaelic  American. 
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New  York.  August  3.   1940.  on  the  subject  Warmongering 
Knanciers.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York.  August  3.  1940. 1 

WARMONGERING    FINANCIERS 

The  Ccmmittee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  of  which 
William  Allen  White.  Is  national  chairman  has  Inserted  on  July 
30.  a  tive-column  advertisement  In  papers  all  over  the  country.  The 
first  advertisement  from  the  same  source  appeared  on  June  10. 
The  cost  of  such  advertisements  reaches  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  those  who  pay  the  piper  are  personally 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire.  Like  all  the  inter- 
nationalists the  members  of  the  committee  are  shouting  that 
America  has  been  protected  from  Invasion,  since  its  establishment 
as  a  nation,  by  the  English  fleet  and  that  defeat  of  the  Englisli 
would  expose  us  to  Invasion  by  a  victorious  Germany.  On  thU 
po!nt  the  committee's  advertisement  Is  not  clear  and  the  average 
American  cannot  see  clearly  how  the  ESigUsh  fleet  Is  now  or  had 
been  at  any  time  the  protector  of  their  country  Who  was  the 
enemy  from  whom  that  fleet  ever  protected  the  United  States?  Who 
sacked  Washington  and  burned  the  National  Capitol  in  the  War  of 
1812?  The  declarations  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  WiUkic 
on  World  War  No.  2  are  quoted  while  the  platforms  of  both  parties 
and  the  planks  which  oppose  the  sending  our  military  forces  Into 
the  foreign  conflict  are  entirely  Ignored. 

The  burden  of  the  advertisement  of  July  30  Is  an  appeal  to  the 
Washington  administration  to  let  England  have  60  over-age 
American  destroyers  which  the  pro-English  committee  say  that  we 
could  spare  without  weakening  our  own  under-sized  Military  Estab- 
lishment. In  other  words  the  Committee  Is  more  concerned  about 
England's  military  requirements  than  for  those  of  America.  The 
men.  who  are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  news- 
paper publicity  are  more  English  than  American  and  care  more  for 
the  safety  of  a  foreign  country  than  that  of  their  own.  To  help 
England  they  would  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  American  neu- 
trality In  their  eagerness  to  give  military  aid  to  an  Imperialist  power 
that  has  annexed  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  by 
force.  conc;ue8t  and  crooked  diplomacy. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies — the  title 
has  not  been  altered  to  conform  to  changed  conditions  as  so  far 
England  has  no  ally  since  the  fall  of  France — this  committee  and 
its  membership  were  exposed  In  the  Senate  on  July  11  by  Senator 
Holt.  Mr  Holt  referred  In  part  as  follows  to  those  who  paid  for 
the  newspaper  advertisements  of  June  10: 

"Now,  let  us  see  who  paid  for  the  advertisement.  I  have  found 
out.  and  I  think  the  Senate  should  have  the  facts.  You  find  it  is 
not  the  little  fellows  who  paid  for  this  advertisement  "Stop  Hitler 
Now!"  Let  us  see  who  did.  You  find  In  that  list  the  directors  of 
International  banks,  and  I  will  name  them  in  a  moment.  You  will 
flnd  directors  of  corporations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire.  No  wonder  they  are  Interested.  But  they  make  It  appear 
that  they  are  doing  so  for  America.  We  flnd  bondholders  of  forelgta 
countries  that  are  so  Involved.  We  flnd  international  lawyers  who 
have  business  in  the  countries  now^  involved  In  war  We  find 
directors  of  manganese  corporations,  we  flnd  directors  of  mechanical 
equipment  corporations  that  make  equipment  for  warring  nations. 
We  flnd  directors  of  oil  companies.  Anyone  knows  what  oil  means 
in  time  of  war.  We  flnd  a  director  of  a  celluloid  company,  we  flnd 
directors  of  metal  companies,  we  flnd  directors  of  electric  companies, 
directors  of  steamship  lines,  and  others  Interested  In  aircraft  corpo- 
ration. 

•  •••••« 

"The  partial  list  is  as  follows: 

"Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  with  branch  ofQces  In  Antwerp.  Brussels. 
Havre.  Liverpool.  Paris,  and  London,  controls  French-American 
Banking  Corporation  jointly  with  Comptolr  National  d'Esccmpte 
de  Paris  and  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  This  corporation  dees 
an  Internatlcnal  banking  business. 

"Kiihn.  Loeb  &  Co..   International  banking. 

"Dre.xel  &  Co..  Interlocked  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

"J  P  Morgan  &  Co..  Interlocked  with  banking  operations  In 
London  and  Paris  and  one  ol  the  best  known  international  banking 
firms. 

•  Lehman  Bros.,  international  banking." 

Mr  Holt  also  named  Mrs.  Averell  Harrlman;  Mrs.  H.  P.  David- 
son: Mrs.  Daniel  Gugghenheim;  Mrs.  John  Schiff.  wife  of  a  partner 
of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.;  Cornelius  D.  Whitney;  Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
director  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  John  Thomas  of  Lehman  Brothers: 
J.  D.  Levy,  director  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co  :  Jerome  H 
Louchhelm.  bank  director  and  director  of  Columbia  Broadcasting; 
Samuel  Goldwyn;  Maxwell  Anderson;  Fred  Astalre;  Irving  Berlin; 
Douijlas  Fairbanks.  Jr.;  Lynn  Fontaine;  Myrna  Loy;  Alfred  Lunt; 
Pau!  Muni;   and  Robert  Sherwood. 

The  advertisement  of  June  10  had  the  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  banking  firms  and  those  who 
make  proflts  from  war.  The  banks  and  Industrial  organizations, 
should  America  enter  the  war,  will  be  enriched  by  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  can  be  relied  on  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  Involvement.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  more 
Interested  In  their  Investments  abroad  than  in  the  welfare  of 
America.  Defeat  of  England  would  actually  mean  a  collapse  of 
their  banking  business  abroad  and  their  losses  would  go  Into  the 
billions.  The  International  flnanclers  are  nervous  and  uneasy  and 
wculd  not  hesitate.  In  order  to  save  their  vast  fortunes,  to  hurl 
the  flower  of  American  manhood  into  the  European  i^hombles. 


The  Ccmmittee  to  Aid  America  by  Defending  the  Allies  Is  more 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  America  than  the  "fifth  column  " 
or  the  Trojan  horses.  It  Is  believed  that  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  who  Is  a  well-meaning  man.  Is  a  dupe  of  the  financiers, 
who  are  putting  up  the  money  for  the  advertisements.  The  names 
of  the  plotters  are  known  as  well  as  their  connections,  and  the 
people  should  rise  in  righteous  wrath  against  them  They  lack 
loyalty  to  their  own  country  and  their  wealth  and  assximed  re- 
spectability should  not  be  permitted  to  shield  them  from  their 
baseness.  Their  allegiance  follows  their  Investments.  They  are 
internationalists,  not  Americans. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN.  NEW   YORK.  N.  Y.. 

JULY  27.  1940 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Gaelic  American, 
New  York,  July  27,  1940,  entitled  "Campaign  To  Oust  National 
Anthem." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York.  N.  Y  .  July  27,  1940] 

CAMPAIGN    TO    OUST    NATIONAL    ANTHEM 

Another  campaign  to  oust  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  from  Its 
pride  of  place  is  in  full  swing  and  the  leaders  of  It  would  scrap 
Francis  Scott  Keys  immortal  national  anthem  for  Irving  Berlin's 
God  Bless  America  By  clever  manipulation,  the  latter  .song  has 
been  featured  at  recent  conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  held  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  The  song  Is  al.so 
exploited  In  the  theaters  and  over  the  radio  systems  all  over  the 
country. 

For  nearly  two  generations  Brltl.sh  propagandists  have  been 
attacking  The  Star-Spar.gled  Banner,  mainly  on  the  allegr>d  ground 
that  it  keeps  alive  hatred  acainst  England.  It  has  also  been  alleged 
that  it  is  full  of  pride  and  boasting,  and  some  critics  have  gone  as 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  song  is  unslngable 

Those  who  pretend  that  the  anthem  promotes  hate  and  war 
Ignore  that  the  last  verse  breathes  deep  religious  and  sublime  senti- 
ments.    The  verse  is  as  follows: 

"O.  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation! 
Blest  with  victory  and   pear.-,   may  the   hoav'n-rescued   land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  is  Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust;" 
And  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and   the  home  of   the  brave." 

Most  of  the  critics  ignore  the  occasion  which  Inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key's  Immortal  song  The  poet,  who  was  aboard  an  enemy's 
ship,  was  uncertain  whether  Fort  McHenry  had  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Engll.'-h  Invaders  When  In  the  early  mornings  light 
he  saw  the  flag  of  his  country  floating  proudly  over  Fort  McHenry. 
he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  failed  in  the  attack  on  the  fort  and 
Baltimore  city.  Small  wonder  that  he  poured  out  his  soul  In  words 
that  will  live  as  long  as  the  United  States.  His  description  of  the 
t)ombardment  is  only  what  may  be  expected  in  the  composition  of 
any  American  who  could  put  his  ideas  and  feelings  into  a  hymn  of 
thank.-glving. 

The  first  public  attack  on  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  made 
by  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  In  the  1904  Christmas  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  He  pleaded  that  the  third  verso  of  the  anthem 
should  be  cut  out  in  the  interest  of  harmony  between  the  peoples 
cf  the  two  nations  This  request  was  approved  editorially  by  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  was  then  owned  by  the  late  James  Gorden 
Bennett. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Vincent's  request  to  cut  out  the  third 
verse  of  the  ^ong  had  already  been  earned  out  in  several  of  the 
books  In  use  In  American  schools 

This  stealthy  plot  was  unma.sked.  the  people  throughout  the 
country  were  arou.sed  by  this  glaring  Instance  of  foreign  Interfer- 
I  cnce  In  American  schooLs.  Several  States  passed  laws  making 
I  Illegal  the  circulation  In  the  schools  of  books  giving  an  emasculated 
I  version  of  Key's  Immortal  song  The  publishers  who  had  deleted 
the  third  stanza  had  to  call  In  their  books  and  supply  books  giving 
1    the  correct  unabridged  version  of  the  national  anthem 

The  anti-Americans  claim  that  the  anthem  is  poor  as  a  literary 
I  effort,  that  the  theme  is  episodic.  th;\t  the  words  breathe  the  spirit 
I    cX  war.  and  that  the  song  U  unslngable. 
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Is  The  Star-Spanglcd  Banner  an  anthem  unworthy  of  the  Unlt«<l 
States^  Anybody'whu  will  examine  it  with  a  mmd  free  from  bias 
or  Felf-lntorest  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it 
;s  one  of  the  finest  h^nnn*  possessed  by  any  natun  Possibly  the 
Marseillaise  may  be  a  shade  sui^erior  to  it  as  an  anthem,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion  True,  an  episode 
In  the  War  ct  1812  Inspired  the  song,  yet  It  is  an  apostrophe  to 
the  fiatr.  which  will  thrill  for  all  time  the  heart  of  even,-  patriotic 
American  Tlie  ttas  and  the  anthem  have  become  associated  for- 
ever, and  the  flag  itself  is  called  The  Star-Spanclcd  Banner. 

Is  the  anthein  un?-lnj:abk''  Everybody  v,ho  has  heard  it  fre- 
quently siirig  by  bic  audiences  and  by  larec  con :iregat ions  will  deny 
this  allegaticn.  Up  to  a  very  iccent  period  it  never  occurred  to 
anv  normal  American  that  the  anthem  Is  unsmgable. 

The  crlticii  sd^o  complain  that  the  hyirn  is  se:  to  the  music  of 
a  drinking  song.  Surely  this  Is  not  a  draw-back.  The  music  is 
more  solemn  than  onvivial  Anybody  hearing  it  played  on  The 
ca^an  wculd  be  mcl  ned  to  p'.nce  it  in  tiie  category  cf  sacred  music. 
The  ccmpi>ser  of  the  music  is  unknown.  The  air  is  the  same  as 
To  Anacrecn  in  Heaven.  wh:ch  wns  put  to  the  music  of  an  air 
much  elder  than  the  sr.r.g  itself  As  to  whether  the  air  is  Irish, 
Engl.sh.  French,  or  German,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  settled, 
and  authorities  are  not  in  agreement. 

Most  critics  of  our  national  anthem  are  not  Aniericcns.  Th« 
reference  to  England  as  the  foe  and  despoller  Is  what  has  con- 
centrated attacks  on  the  national  anthem.  Had  this  reference 
been  omitted,  and  had  the  foe  been  any  ether  nation  than  Eng- 
land there  would  have  been  no  long-continued  attacks  on  Key's 
mimortal  .<:ong  The  reasons  for  the  attacks  are  known  So  also 
are  the  attackers  Th"  flag  and  the  anthem  have  become  en- 
twined He  who  does  not  appreciate  the  anthem  has  no  love  for 
the  flag. 

Tlie  new  move  agaln«!t  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Is  more  subtle 
than  previous  frontal  attacks  which  ended  in  failure  God  Bless 
Amcr.ca  has  srme  merit,  but  it  can  never  take  th.^  place  of  Scott 
Key  s  inspired  song  In  the  attempt  to  dislodge  it  the  press  agents 
and  the  theater.-  will  have  no  more  success  than  had  the  campaign 
conducted  by  foreign  prcpagBndists.  They  cannot  immurtalize 
ccmmonplace  crmpcsitlons  which  will  not  be  remembered  for  one 
generation  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  has  survived  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  and  it  will  Uve  as  long  as  the  United  States, 
which  has.  since  Srott  Key's  time,  becjme  a  giant  among  the 
nations.  , 
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Mr.  VOORKIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
men  in  Ami^rica  who  command  the  honor,  respect,  and  love 
of  people  more  generally  than  does  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  the 
head  cf  the  National  Catholic  "Welfare  Conference. 

I  am  phased,  therefore,  to  Include  with  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter from  Father  Ryan  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  for  the 
forthright  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  as  follows: 

JULT  6,  1940. 

Hon  Wn-Li'M  H  King. 

Chau-man,  C^'mmittcf  cm   Immiffration. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D   C. 

De.\e  Sen.itor  King:  Seme  of  us  are  so  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
action  of  the  House  cf  Rrprrsentatlves  in  pa-s-^ing  the  bill  for  the 
forthright  doportaticn  of  Harry  Bridges  that  we  are  requesting  the 
opr>ortunitv  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  before  the  subconmiittee  of 
the  Scnate'to  which  it  has  been  referred.  We  regard  this  bill  as  a 
grave  infringement  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  In  all  probability,  it  violates  the  due-process  clau.se  of  the 
fifth  amendment;  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  at  lea.st  two 
cases  that  the  word  "persoi  "  in  the  fifth  amendment  includes 
aliens  even  natives  of  China  (Wcmg  Wing  v  Untted  States.  163  U  S 
238.  and  Li  Stng  v.  United  States.  180  U.  S  495).  In  its  present 
form  the  bill  vkould  deport  Harry  Bridges  without  a  hearing  or  any 
kind  cf  proceeding  that  could  be"  regarded  as  due  process 

Even  If  it  be  not  unconstitutional,  the  bill  is  revolutionary  arbi- 
trary, and  extremely  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  If  Harry  Bridges 
can  be  deported  in  this  fashion,  so  can  any  other  alien  whom  Con 
gress  does  net  like,  when  it  succumbs  to  th^  factitious  hysteria  of 
the  moment  Congrtss  should  hesitate  long  before  it  sanctions  this 
unwarranted  Incvatlon  and  creates  this  horrendous  precedent. 

Harrv  Bridges  is  a  pett  and  a  nuisance.    While  he  has  stimulated 
tte  unionization   of  large  groups  of  workers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
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and  obtained  for  them  considerable  economic  benefiU.  he  has 
dene  much  more  ha:m  than  good  to  the  cause  of  organized  lalKa- 
as  a  whole  Nevertheleis.  he  :s  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Ccnstitution  and  of  the  regular  forms  cf  law  and  Judicial 
procedure  as  any  ether  alien.  The  fifth  amendment  does  not  fay 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  cf  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
duo  process  of  law.  "except  aliens  who  have  beccme  undesirable." 
In  fact,  thi?  Bill  of  Rights  was  de^iirned  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
benefit  of  such  unpopular  pcrrcns  as  Harry  Bridges.  Respectable 
persons  seldom,  if  ever,  need  the  protection  of  the  due-proce&s 
clause.  It  is  the  unrespectable,  the  unpopular,  the  despised  minor- 
ities, the  politically  weak,  and  the  socially  helpless  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  this  protection  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  based  upon  the 
fundamental,  ethical  principle  that  even  members  of  the  foregoing 
classes  are  human  beings,  endowed  with  a  moral  and  indestructible 
dlenitv  of  perscralitv.  and  requiring  civil  protection  for  the  funda- 
mrnta'l  rights  cf  personality.  In  this  respect,  the  United  States 
differs  sharply  and  cumpletely  from  totalitarian  countries  In  the 
present  rntical  situation,  we  ought  scrupulously  to  refrain  from 
any  act  which  would  enable  the  totalitarian  states  to  point  at  us 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  to  assert  that  we  care  no  mere  than  they 
for  individual  human  rights. 

So  we  hope  and  trust,  dear  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  subcommittee 
cf  the  Committee  en  In\mlgratlon  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  a 
hearing  to  those  who  hold  the  views  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  likewise  to  these  who  approve  the  passing  of  Uie 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Rtan.  D.  D. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Mason  County 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformtty 
with  my  establ'.shed  practice.  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Mason  County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  cur 
country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  coop)erate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work  in 
Congress,  their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service 
on  important  ccmmittces.  Why  throw  away  the  influence 
of  seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to 
offer  except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth 
out  of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Ccmmittee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
in  1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular 
worthy  river  and  harbor,  jetty  and  flood-control  projects 
approved  and  carried  out  in  Southwest  Washington  during 
my  period  of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history 
of  our  State.  It  is  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Pen.sions  Committee,  which  gives  me  added  rank  and 
prestige  in  the  House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important 
Committee  on  Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs 
and  War  Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
IS  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Wash- 
ington for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all 
the  communities  in  the  district  and  am.  therefore,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  com- 
munity.    However,    length   of   residence   in   the    district    is 
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important,  for  a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part 
Of  the  State  could  not  be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor 
our  problems  and  would  consequently  not  be  qualified  to 
represent  our  interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  h.s  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

BEXV1CK  IN   CONGKXSS THEKK   IS   NO  SXJBSTITUTE   rOR   EXPERIENCK 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Marvin  Jones. 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example  of 
Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  control 
more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Members  in 
the  House  today,  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed  out.  It  is 
exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out  of  its  45  Members  hold- 
ing committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Congressman 
ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

IMPROVCO  BT78INESS   CONDITIONS 

The  Steady  Improvement  in  business  conditions  and  recov- 
ery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continue. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  mer- 
chants, laborers,  farmers,  and  people  generally  In  1932.  when 
I  visited  Shelton.  Hood-spcrt.  Lllllwaup.  Harstine  Island.  B?l- 
falr.  and  all  sections  of  Mason  County.  There  were  hardly 
any  Jobs  or  money  in  circulation;  prices  were  down  and  there 
was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly  different  now.  and  we 
are  far  better  situated  than  we  were  then. 

ooviBWMurr  aid  and  coopssation 

Not  only  has  thla  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  In  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local 
communities  better  places  In  which  to  live. 

SHELTON    PO   T    orFICE 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1933,  the  first  person 
who  spoke  to  me  about  endeavoring  to  secuie  a  Federal 
Post  Office  Building  for  Shelton  was  the  late  Mark  Reed. 
Mr.  Reed  called  at  my  office  in  the  Capital  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  me.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  his 
civic  pride  and  deep  interest  in  Shelton  and  Mason  County 
and  all  her  people.  I  immediately  introduced  the  bill  in 
Congress  and  after  four  years  of  persistent  effort  we  secured 
the  allocation  of  funds  in  1937,  and  on  August  6,  1939.  the 
beautiful  new  Shelton  Post  OCBce.  costing  $72,743,  was  for- 
mally dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  I  stated  in 
my  dedicatory  address  that  it  was  a  source  of  extreme  regret 
to  all  that  Mr.  Reed  did  not  live  to  witness  the  fulfillment 
of  a  desire  which  was  so  close  to  his  heart  and  uppermost 
In  his  endeavors.  Apparently  the  large  concourse  of  citizens 
who  were  present  agreed  with  me  when  I  said  that  the 
edifice  would  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  industrial  leader  and  community  builder. 

SKOKOMISH    INDL^N    SCHOOL 

On  May  11,  1937,  I  introduced  the  bill  authorizing  $25,000 
for  construction  of  a  new  school  building  for  Skokomish 
School  District  No.  2.  Mason  County,  and  after  obtaining  its 
enactment  by  Congress  obtained  the  PWA  allocation  of 
funds.  The  school  building  was  constructed  in  1939.  It 
was  the  only  Indian  school  project  authorized  by  Congress 
in  the  75th  Congress,  all  the  other  bills  being  objected  to 
on  the  House  Calendar  and  some  of  which  are  still  pending. 
This  school  was  badly  needed  and  will  serve  the  Indian  and 
white  children  In  the  district. 

rZDXRAL    EXPEND  ITU  KtS 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  June  30,  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Mason 
County  the  sum  of  $935,828.  and  loaned  therein  the  additional 
sum  of  $139,113,  a  total  of  $1,074,941. 

Flood  control,  school,  road,  street,  sewer,  park,  sanitation, 
transmission-line  projects  have  been  provided  and  wJl  con- 


stitute valuable  community  assets  for  many  years  to  come  and 
serve  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

MT    PROGRESSIVE   LABOR    &ECORO 

Daring  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and  agri- 
culture. I  have  therefore  supported  their  reasonable  demands 
100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the  same  right  as 
that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  viz,  to  bargain  collectively  in 
regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working  conditions.  I 
have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch  of  organized 
labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to  continue  to  merit  and  de- 
serve their  support  in  the  future  as  I  have  in  the  past.  I 
have  likewi.^  heartily  supported  all  legislation  designed  to 
accord  to  our  Federal  and  Postal  workers  more  liberal  treat- 
ment. They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and  eflBciently  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly. 

W,\H    VETEE.^NS'     LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus.  In.stead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bullets, 
tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army  was 
"paid."  we  paid  in  cash  In  1936  the  bonus  v/hlch  had  been  de- 
linquent .since  1924.  Veterans  in  Mason  County  thus  received 
$219.287  88. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spani.sh  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full, 
end  the  Philippine  travel  pav  bill  of  1940.  as  well  as 
numerous  other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  bene- 
fits, and  so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  In  the  Interests  of  the  veterans 
cf  the  World  War.  their  \^ndows  and  df'pendpnis.  v.hich  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my 
active  support  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  ccnilnuc  this 
policy,  for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
and  sacred  obligation  of  cur  Government  never  to  forget 
but  alway:i  to  remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I 
hereby  acknowledge  the  fine  coopeiation  I  have  always  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  their  auxiliaries. 


FEDERAL    HOUSING- 


HOME   OWNERS     LOAN — DANK    AND   SAVINGS    AND 
LOAN    DEPOSITS 


As  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Concress.  I  am  gratified  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Mason  County  20  citizens  have  received  loans  aggregating 
$55,200  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of 
their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers 
in  the  building  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and 
plumbers,  and  the  lumber,  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  allied 
Industries. 

I  actively  .supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  expressed  my  belief  in  this  legislation  on  April  28, 
1933.  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  American  people,  and,  Mr  Speaker,  when 
we  save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  bank  at  Shelton  have  their  deposits  up  to 
$5,000  insured  by  the  Ftderal  Government  under  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  I  heartily  supported  and  voted  for.  The  566 
depositors  in  the  Mason  County  Savings  k  Loan  Association 
likewise  have  their  deposits  insured  under  the  same  legislation. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for  our  people  and 
that  it  has  been  my  privileTC  to  have  a  humble  part  in  brinp- 
ing  about  these  great  reforms  wliich  should  have  been  intro- 
duced many  years  ago. 
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OVrn  PITBLIC  SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
I  have  viporously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and  relief 
appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  improve 
our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  I  consider  the  caiise  of  public  education  and  the 
recommendations  of  our  parent-teacher  associations  to  be 
paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  In  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
l)est- equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious,  and 
well-equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  text  books  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assisUnce  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  teachers  and  pujrils  and  the  P.  T.  A.  In  making 
the  public  schools  a  more  effective,  far-reaching,  and  Amer- 
ican force  in  local,  State,  and  National  life. 

OLO-Acs  ravnoics 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age 
pensions  during  my  service  In  Congress.  I  have  continued 
the  interest  which,  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years. 
I  have  on  every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to 
bring  old-age  pension  and  general-welfare  legislation  before 
the  Congress  for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Townsend  plan  in  1934  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a 
member  of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in 
the  growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approxi- 
mating a  sufficient  following  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  enact  our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law. 
The  United  States  Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  author- 
ized a  thorough  study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of 
this  progress  we  confidently  expect  to  reelect  enough  of  our 
old  supporters  and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new  sup- 
porters in  the  elections  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into 
law  in  the  next  Congress. 

FARM    LBGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previotis  national 
administration  and  have  since  1932  doubled  our  farm  income. 
We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products,  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets,  and 
should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics  bearing 
on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  write  to  me  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  obtain  them  for  you.  Self-seeking  politicians  run- 
ning for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the 
facts.  Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  In  ascertaining  the 
true  facts.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We  have 
not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem  but  we  have  made 
more  progress  toward  a  solution  than  any  previous  national 
administration. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  better 
than  It  was  in  1932.  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back 
to  1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your 
own  neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today 
in  1940  and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on 
helping  the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange 
cost-of-production  plan,  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices 


with  industry,  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
In  the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it. 
During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a 
single  vote  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  verify  this  fact  by  writing  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King, 
master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  legislative  rep- 
resentative. National  Grange,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

nSH    AND    GAME    RESOURCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  developing,  prop- 
agating, and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I 
have  therefore  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the 
various  pogy,  wildlife,  sportsmen's  game,  and  rod  and  gun 
clubs  and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for 
the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation 
this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated 
at  $60,575,  to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66. 
a  total  of  $80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining 
W.  P.  A.  and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds,  and 
fish  and  game,  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  southwest 
Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received 
from  the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  Southwest 
Washington  for  Information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and 
pending  legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

BCNNEVnXE SX7SAL  EIXCnUnCATXON 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  Bonneville  $70,000,000 
project  and  rural-electrification  projects  and  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

Through  the  Work  Projects  Administration  an  allotment 
of  $46,316  has  been  provided  to  construct  electric  power 
transmission  lines  with  transformers,  anchors,  and  connec- 
tions, to  serve  Mason  County  rural  areas. 

LUMBER,    SHINGLES,   PULP,   PLYWOOD   INDUSTRHS 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion. 
without  a  single  exception,  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp,  and 
plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers,  and 
have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  whole-hearted  co- 
operation. Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you 
wish  to  verify  my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative 
representatives  of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  indus- 
tries belong:  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager,  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  364  Stuart  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  David  M.  Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States 
Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc.,  340  White-Henry-Stuart 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.;  Henry  Bahr,  coimsel.  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  1337  Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington.  D.  C;  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director, 
Pacific  Forest  Industries,  Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
O.  M.  Porter,  secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Associa- 
tion, 122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago,  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time  and  for 
5  years  previously  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed 
a  25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  yesu^.  The 
Republicans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Hobcer  T.  Bone,  in  the 
campaign  in  1932,  to  say:  "The  shingle  industry  was  ruined 
because  of  this  fact." 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  In  Congress  in  1933. 
the  shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled 
and  equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until 
now  we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  cf 
shingle  weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 
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EZCISK    TAX 


November  18.  1935,  Charles  McGrath.  secretary-manager 
of  the  Umted  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  wrote 
me: 

1  haaten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
help  we  received  from  you  In  our  flgl.t  to  secure  the  Import  quota 
on  Canadian  shingles  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  introduced  the  bill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27,  1937,  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

This  news  Is  about  the  most  important  that  has  come  to  red 
cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators    ' 
associated  with  the  shingle  business. 

■-    February  1,  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 

Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeetlng  of  this  association,  held  In 
Tacoma  February  1,  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
Instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  this  association  for  your  falthftU  services  in  our  behalf  In 
connection  with  the  Import  limitations  on  red  cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2.  1938.  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian : 

SHIlfCI.E   WEAVntS   COMICENO   SBCTTH 

A  resolution  endorsing  Maktin  P.  Smith  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election to  Congress  was  passed  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle 
Weavers,  Local  2576.  The  resolution  endorsing  SMrm  Is  being 
•ent  to  aU  shingle -weaver  tuiions  in  the  district  council.  The 
resolution  commends  Congressman  SMrra  for  diligent  work  in 
limiting  importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Pol- 
lowing  vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on 
red  cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  im- 
posed in  29  years.  On  June  28,  1940,.  David  M.  Williams, 
secretary -manager,  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Indus- 
try, Inc..  wrote  me: 

The  final  passage  of  otir  shingle  bill  in  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on  the 
duty  list.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  dlfOculty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  Industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

Ail  diulng  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  It  has  been  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  our 
shingle  bill,  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  spnfer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 
necessary.  Tou  have  been  "on  the  Job"  for  us,  and  we  are  very 
appreciative. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  remain. 
Tours  truly. 

UNTrED    States    Red    Ced.ar 

6HU4GLE  INKUSTHT.   INC.. 

By  David  M.  WnooAMs. 

Secretary-Manager. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  candidates  of  the  opposing  party 
talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the  do- 
nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do-some- 
thing record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request  an 
explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  me  briefly 
what  explanation,  if  any.  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as  you 
must  be,  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  fact,  to  know 
what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 


The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the 
voters  and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  can- 
didate who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two 
jrears  ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being 
circulated  and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
our  State,  including  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  lumber.  The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made 
December  12.  1938,  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager 


and  legislative  representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association,  of  which  our  local  lumlaer  firms  are 
members: 

The  west  coast  lumber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr  SMrrn  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  ha.s  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  imported 
lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before  Con- 
gress. He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  prcperly  de- 
fined for  taxing  purposes,  as  In  the  classification  of  large  timbers 
and  with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He 
has  helped  us  In  every  question  arising  for  the  clarlflcatlon  and 
administration  of  the  excise  tax 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  Just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
SxrrH  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  the 
interests  of  the  lumber  Industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  ftel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Greelet, 
Secret  ary-Maiiager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  Import  excise  tax.  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934,  was  at- 
tached to  the  Revenue  Act  in  1938  and  passed  the  Senate, 
was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  and  became  law.  It 
prevents  deductions  for  tonguing,  planing,  and  grooving  of 
imported  lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  per- 
cent the  excise  tax,  wiiich  is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates 
for  Congress  falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4, 
1938.  Henry  Bahr,  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Regarding  your  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax, 
which  was  tacked  on  to  the  revenue  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Greeley  must  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  help- 
ful cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  left  lum- 
ber and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  import 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100  percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  any,  would  t)e 
interesting,  probably  amusing. 

PULP  legislation 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312.  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  to  plug  up  and  curtail  im- 
portations of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local 
product.  This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp 
and  sulphite  workers'  imions  and  the  maniifacturers.  It  has 
strong  support  in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Pro- 
ducers Association,  O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me.  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  committee 
of  this  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  everything  possible 
toward  developing  Natlon-wldc  support  of  your  bill  (H.  R.  7312)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of  com- 
petition from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action,  but 
the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the  next 
Congress. 

PEELER     LOG    LEGISLATION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  exporting 
of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now  this, 
too,  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which  have  made  no 
change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  whether 
we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials,  the  supply  of 
which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our  generosity  in  the 
past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own  domestic  use  and  manu- 
facture by  our  own  labor.  I  have  vigorously  favored  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  presents  difficulties  be- 
cause it  establishes  a  new  precedent.  Past  neglect  alwa.vs 
renders  application  of  the  remedy  difficult.  The  outlook  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the  near  future  is  favor- 
able on  account  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  held  and  the 
efforts  which  have  t>een  put  lorth  in  its  behalf  by  the  entire 
Washington  congressional  delegation.  On  May  24.  1940  Mr. 
Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director,  Pacific  Forest  Industries. 
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with  which  plywood  manufacturers  in  southwest  Washington 
are  affiliated,  wrote  me: 

The  board  of  directors  held  Its  annual  meeting  on  May  21  and 
I  was  directed  to  expre.ss  to  you  the  boards  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  a-ssistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler-log  matter 

national    TOCTH    administration CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  many  younp  men  and 
women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Washington 
State  Administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  I  have  obtained  official 
figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school-work 
program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young  people. 
However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work  propram  do  not  take 
into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but  attending  col- 
lege elsewhere.  There  are.  of  course,  a  great  many  young 
men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  Washington  State  College,  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the  college-work 
funds.  In  Mason  County  a  total  of  18  young  men  and  women 
have  participated  in  the  out-of-schcol  work  program,  re- 
ceiving total  monthly  carninps  of  $270.  Tv^-o  Shell  on  schools 
are  included  in  the  school-work  program,  with  a  total  of  43 
student  workers  and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $1,350. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  soil  eroEicn.  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  savinp  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  young 
men  th--mstlvos  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
instruction  which  they  have  received,  and.  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures 
for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in  practically 
every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

AMmcA   FonrvFR — commt'nism,  fasci.«;m.   nazi-ism    ne\er 

On  June  22.  1940. 1  voted  for  H.  R.  5138.  the  most  thcrough 
and  far-rcaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deportation 
laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  sub- 
versive, 'fifth  column."  and  un-American  activities  and  pro- 
vides punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138.  as  amended, 
was  carefully  considered  and  provides  effective  remedies 
against  all  foreign  •"isms"  without  violating  our  Constitution 
and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country-  and  the  best  Gov- 
ernment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-i.sm.  There  is 
room  for  only  one  "ism."  and  that  is  Americanism.  We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  America. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Wahkiakum  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1, 1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  my  established  practice.  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Wahkiakum 
County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war.    I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 


neutrality  legislation.    We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work  in 
Congress;  their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  Influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty,  and  flood  control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Wasliington  during  my  period 
of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  oiu" 
State.  It  is  also  my  pri\1lege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pen- 
sions Committee,  which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige 
in  the  House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and 
War  Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
Issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  natiire.  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  resi- 
dence is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Wash- 
ington for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all 
the  communities  in  the  district  and  am.  therefore,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community. 
However,  length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems 
and  would  consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our 
interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SERVICE    IN     CONGRESS THERE     IS    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOR     EXPERIENOE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Marvin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example 
of  Texas,  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  con- 
trol more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  today  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed 
out.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out  of  its  45 
Members  holding  committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Con- 
gressman ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congres.sman  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  larmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor. 

IMPROVED  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  re- 
covery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continue. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  merchants, 
laborers,  fishermen,  and  farmers  in  1932  when  I  visited 
Cathlamet.  Puget  Island,  Skamokawa.  Rosburg,  Deep  River, 
Grays  River,  and  all  the  communities  of  Wahkiakum  Coimty. 
There  were  hardly  any  jobs  or  money  in  circulation— prices 
were  down,  and  there  was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly 
different  now  and  we  are  far  better  situated  than  we  were 
then. 

GOVERNMENT   AID    AND    COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  oiu"  local  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live. 

PUGET   ISLAND   BRIDGE 

On  March  27.  1934,  I  introduced  the  first  Puget  Island 
Bridge  bill  in  Congress  and  continued  the  struggle  until  on 
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September  15,  1937.  I  secured  the  P.  W.  A.  allotment  of 
$225,000  from  the  Federal  Government  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  Wahkiakum 
County.  Finally,  on  August  26,  1939,  the  magnificent  new 
span  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Puget  Island  to  Cathla- 
met  was  dedicated  and  the  dream  of  the  late  Sivert  Olson 
and  countless  other  pioneers  was  realized.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  fight  which  was  won  only  through  the  untiring  and 
unselfish  efforts  of  hundreds  of  fine  citizens,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  public  officials,  among  whom  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  be  included. 

rCDKSAL    ^CFEKDmraXS 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  June  30.  1939, 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in  Wahkia- 
kiim  County  the  sum  of  $833,003,  and  loaned  therein  the 
additional  sum  of  $117,648,  a  total  of  $950,651. 

Flood  control,  school,  road,  street,  park,  community  build- 
ing, courthouse  improvement  projects  have  been  provided 
and  will  constitute  valuable  community  assets  for  many 
years  to  come  and  serve  future  generations  as  well  as  our 
own. 

MT  mocRTssrvx  labor  record 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosper- 
ity is  measured  by  the  Income  and  wages  received  by  labor 
and  agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  supported  their  reason- 
able demands  100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor 
the  same  right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  namely,  to 
bargain  collectively  in  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every 
branch  of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to 
continue  to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as 
I  have  in  the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  ail 
legislation  designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  work- 
ers more  liberal  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully 
and  efficiently  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAS  VXTMMAJtS'  LCOISLATION 

Por  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  22  House  Members  which  led  the  successful  fight  (or 
the  soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bul- 
lets, tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army 
was  "paid,"  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had 
been  delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Wahkiakum  Cotmty 
thus  received  $84,183.88. 

I  have  sc>cnsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935  paying  their  pensions  in  full 
and  the  Philippine  travel  pay  bill  of  1940,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits, 
and  so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  their  widows  and  dependents  which  has  come 
before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  active 
support  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this  policy, 
for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and  sacred 
obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but  always  to 
remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received  from  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
their  auxiliaries. 

rEDERAL  HOUSING HOKZ  OWNIKS  LOAN BANK  DEPOSITS 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt  March  20,  1934.  and  sponsored  the  first 
housing  legislation  in  Congress,  I  am  gratified  at  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In  Wahkiakum 
County  a  $2,000  loan  has  been  made. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act.  and  am  glad  that  five  citizens  of  Wahkiakum  County  have 
received  loans  aggregating  $5,684.72.  I  expressed  my  belief  in 
this  legislation  on  April  28,  1933,  in  these  words: 

Mr  Speaker,  the  puri)Ose  of  this  bill  Is  to  render  available  the 
•um  of  «2, 000,000,000  to  restore,  redeem,  rebabUltate,  and  save  the 


homes  of  many  of  the  American  people,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  Wahkiakum  County  bank  have  their 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  insiu-ed  by  the  Federal  Goverrmitnt 
under  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  I  heartily  supported  and 
voted  for.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for  our 
people,  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  about  this  great  reform  which  should  have 
been  introduced  many  years  aga 

OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and  re- 
lief appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  im- 
prove our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education 
and  the  recommendations  of  our  parent -teacher  associations 
to  be  paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  procrram: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 
the  United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best  equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth,  .^n  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious  and  well- 
equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  P.  T.  A.  In 
making  the  public  sclicols  a  more  effective,  far  reaching 
and  American  force  in  local.  State,  and  national  life. 

OU>-AC£    PrWSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
siona  during  my  service  In  Congre.ssj.  I  have  continued  the 
Interest  which  as  a  veteran  mcmb?r  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagle.<i  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  on 
every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to  bring  old-age 
pension  and  general  welfare  legislation  before  the  Congress 
for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Townsend  plan  In  1934.  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a 
member  of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in 
tile  growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximat- 
ing a  sufficient  folio-wing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

i  enact  our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.  The  United 
States  Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  authorized  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this  progress 
we  confidently  expect  to  reelect  enough  of  our  old  supporters 
and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new  supporters  in  the  elec- 

'  tions  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the  next 
Congress. 

F.^RM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national 
administration  and  have  since  1932  doubled  our  farm  income. 
We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets,  and 
should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics  bearing  on 
this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  D.  C.  or  v.Tite  to  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cbta'n  them  for  you.  Self-setking  politicans  running  for  office 
do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  facts.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the  true  fac^s.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We  have  not  entirely  solved 
the  farm  problem,  but  we  have  made  more  progress  toward  a 
solution  than  any  previous  national  admirustration. 


The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  better 
than  it  was  in  1932.  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back  to 
1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  It  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in  1940 
and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on  helping 
the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange  cost- 
of-production  plan,  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices  with 
industry,  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  In 
the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it.  Dur- 
ing my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a  single 
vote  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King,  master 
of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Avenue,  Seat- 
tle. Wa5h..  or  Mr.  Fred  Brcckman.  legislative  representative. 
National  Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FISH  AND  CAME  RESOURCES 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  prop- 
agating and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I 
have  therefore  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  Hou.st^  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  R^  .sources  and  the 
various  pogy.  wildlife,  .sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun 
clubs  and  a.s.sociafions  in  southwest  Wa.shington.  I  voted 
for  the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropria- 
tion this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at 
S60.575.  to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66. 
a  total  of  $30,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtain- 
ing W.  P.  A.  and  Fedeial  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds, 
and  fish  and  game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  south- 
west Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pending 
legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

BONNE\ILLE — RLTIAL  ELXCTRITICATION 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  $70,000,000  Bonneville 
project  and  rural-elect riflcatlon  projects,  and  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

LVMtE*.    SUlNCt.ES.    FULP.   PLTWOOD    INDUSTHIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress,  on  every  occasion 
without  a  single  cxctptlon.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp, 
and  plywood  Indastiy  and  advantageoiLs  to  their  workers, 
and  have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  wholehearted 
cooperation.  Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  verify  my  statement  In  regard  to  my  official  record,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  industries 
belong:  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association.  364  Stuart  Building,  Seattle, 
Wa.'^h.:  David  M.  Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States 
Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc.,  340  White-Henry-Stuart 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.;  Henry  Bahr.  coimoCl.  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  1337  Connecticut  Avenue, 

Washington.  D.  C:  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director. 
Pacific  Forest  Industries.  Tacoma  Building.  Tacoma.  Wash.; 
O.  M.  Porter,  secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, 122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago.  in  1938.  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  .•-hingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time,  and  for  5 
years  previously,  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed 
a  25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The 
Republicans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  caasing  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  in  the 
campaign  in  1932  to  say: 

The  shingle  indu-siry  was  ruined  because  of  this  fact. 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  In  Congress  in  1933  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  imtil  now 


we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

November  18,  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager  of 
the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

I  hasten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  lino 
help  we  received  from  you  In  our  fight  to  secure  the  lmp>ort  quota 
on  Canadian  shingles.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  Introduced  the  bill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27,  1937.  Mr.  McGrath  wrote,  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

;  This  news  is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  come  to  red- 
I  cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators 
associated  with  the  shingle  business. 

February  1,  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in 
Tacoma  February  1.  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  appioveU 
instructing  the  secretary  to  wTite  you  expressing  thi'  gratitude  of 
this  as-sociatlon  for  your  faithful  services  in  our  belialf  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   import  limitations  on  red   cedar   shingles. 

On  November  2,  1938,  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Wa.shingtonian: 

SHINGLE  \VEAVrRS  COMMEND  SMITH 

A  resolution  endorsing  Martin  F.  Smith  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection  to  Congre.ss  was  pas.<jed  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor 
Sli'.ngle  Weavers.  Local  2576  The  resolution  endorsine;  Smith  Is 
being  sent  to  all  shingle  weaver  unions  In  the  district  council.  The 
resolut;on  commends  Congres.>^man  Smith  for  diligent  work  in 
limiting  importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red- 
cedar  .shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  imposed 
In  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940.  David  M.  Williams,  secretaiy- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc., 
wrote  me: 

The  final  pa««age  of  our  uhlnglc  bill  In  the  8enat«  on  June  23 
brliig«  to  a  conclublon  the  long  struKgle  to  put  uhlngleji  back  on 
the  duly  liht.    To  nay  that  we  are  plea*ed.  exprcjwe*  otu"  feeling 

very  mildly 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  dlfDculty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Cozigrtf'!'.  ai.d  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
Bhlnglc  or  lumber  lndu»trie».  wc  are  grat/»ful  for  the  contlnuou* 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  it  has  been  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  you  were  tlreleB.-ly  working  for  the  paHsage  of 
our  fihlngle  bill  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to 
be  able  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  wa« 
deemed  nece.ssary.  You  have  been  on  the  Job  for  us  and  we  are 
very  appreciative. 

With   best  wislies  for  your  continued  euccess.  we  remain. 
Yotirs  tiuly, 

tjNiTED    States    Red    Cedar 
Shingle   Industry,   Inc., 
By  David  M   Williams, 

Secretary-Manager. 

1  would  suggest  that  when  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do- 
something  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  re- 
quest an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing 
me  briefly  what  explanation,  if  any,  they  give.  I  am  curious, 
as  you  must  be.  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  fact, 
to  know  what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

The  lumber  business  Is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago  and  asain  this  year  tlie  same  falsehood  is  being  cir- 
culated and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
our  State,  including  my.self.  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  lumber.  The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made 
December  12,  1938.  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary- manager 
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and  legislative  representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association,  of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 

The  west  coast  liunber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  Itiyal 
support  of  Mr.  Smith  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  im- 
ported lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before 
Congress.  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly 
defined  for  taxing  purposes,  as  In  the  classification  of  large  timbers 
and  with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He  has 
helped  us  in  every  question  arising  for  the  clarlflcatlor  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  Jtist  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that 
Mr  Smfth  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  the 
Interests  of  the  limiber  Industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

W.  B.  GRULrr, 
Secretary-Manager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  Import  excise  tax,  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934,  was  at- 
tached to  the  Revenue  Act  In  1938  and  passed  the  Senate, 
was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  and  became  law.  It 
prevents  deductions  for  tongulng,  planing,  and  grooving  of 
Imported  lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  per- 
cent the  excise  tax,  which  is  the  tax  imscrupulous  candidates 
for  Congress  falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4, 
1938.  Henry  Bahr,  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  wrote  me.  as  follows: 

Regarding    your    amendment   at   the    lumber   import    excise   tax. 
which  was  tacked  on  to  the  revenue  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means   ; 
Committee  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Oreeley  must  have  tdd  you  bow  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  helpful 
cooperation  In  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  left 
lumber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  im- 
port excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100-percent 
free  trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  any,  would 
be  interesting,  probably  amusing. 

PULP  LBBTSUtTIOW 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312,  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend 
the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  im- 
portations of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local 
product.  This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp 
and  sulphite  workers  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It 
has  strong  support  in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp 
Producers  Association.  O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as 
follows : 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  everything 
possible  toward  developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill 
(H.   R.   7312)    to  amend   the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of   1931. 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate 
action,  but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration 
in  the  next  Congress. 

»rwi  .wm   LOG   LZGISLATION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  exporting 
of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now  this. 
too.  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which  have  made 
no  chsmge  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  whether 
we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials,  the  supply  of 
which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our  generosity  in  the 
past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own  domestic  use  and  manu- 
facture by  our  own  labor.  I  have  vigorously  favored  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  presents  difBculties  be- 
cause it  establishes  a  new  precedent.  Past  neglect  always 
renders  application  of  the  remedy  difficult.  The  outlook  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the  near  future  is  favor- 
able on  account  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  held  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  its  behalf  by  the  entire 
Washington  congressional  delegation.  On  May  24,  1940,  Mr. 
Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest  Industries, 


with  which  plywood  manufacturers  in  southwest  Washing- 
ton are  aflaiiated.  wrote  me: 

The  board  of  directors  held  Ite  annual  meeting  on  May  21.  and  Z 
was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  board's  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler  log  matter. 

NATIONAI.    TOUTH    ADMINISTRATION CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

•nie  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Wasiiington  and  many  young  men  and 
women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. Through  the  ofBce  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Washington 
State  administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  I  have  obtained  official 
figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school-work 
program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young 
people.  However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work  program 
do  not  take  into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but 
attending  college  elsewhere.  There  are.  of  course,  a  great 
many  young  men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Washington  8Ut€  College,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the  col- 
lege-work funds.  In  Wahkiakum  Coimty  a  total  of  7  young 
men  and  women  have  participated  in  the  out-of-school  work 
program,  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of  $105.  There 
have  been  10  Wahkiakum  County  young  people  in  the  school - 
work  program  at  Cathlamet,  with  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $432 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  fioods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  young 
men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  trainmg 
and  instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures 
for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  Camps  have  been  in  operation  in  prac- 
tically every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of 
Washington. 

AMERICA    FOREVER CCMMTTNISM,    FASCISM,    NAZI-ISM     NEVER 

On  June  22.  1940. 1  voted  for  H.  R.  5138,  the  most  thorough 
and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deporta- 
tion laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  sub- 
versive, fifth  column,  and  un-American  activities,  and  pro- 
vides punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138  as  amended 
was  carefully  considered  and  prondes  effective  remedies 
against  all  foreign  isms  without  violating  our  Constitution 
and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  l)est  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  In  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  ism  and  that  is  Americanism.  We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  America. 


The  Draft  Bill  Should  Be  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  now  that  the 
draft  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  not  reach  the  House  for 
several  days — maybe  weeks,  and  I  take  this  occasion  while 
the  bill  is  not  pending  l)efore  us  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
the  subject  under  leave  previously  obtained. 

This  Nation  should  prepare  to  defend  itself,  but  to  put 
two  million  men  in  training  to  use  a  gim  will  do  about  as 
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much  good  as  to  a* tempt  to  grow  feathers  on  a  fish.  Wars 
are  not  fought  the.^e  days  with  men  with  guns  to  their 
hands.  Wars  are  fought  with  war  machines.  To  destroy 
the  enemy  electricity  and  scientific  contrivances  now  take 
the  place  of  men.  A  million  men  armed  with  the  latest  im- 
proved rifles  are  helpless  before  a  fleet  of  modern  tanks. 
In  Europe  today  the  old-time  foot  soldier  is  used  almost 
entirely  for  police  duty  after  the  country  is  overrun  with 
tanks  and  pounded  flat  with  air  bombs. 

We  need  to  draft  our  young  men  in  the  study  of  sciences. 
If  our  object  is  to  fight  a  defensive  war  if  nece.ssary,  then  let 
us  prepare  to  defend.  If  the  French  had  invented  some  con- 
trivance that  would  have  stopped  the  German  tanks.  Prance 
would  still  be  Prance.  Her  millions  of  men  armed  and  trained 
in  the  use  of  small  weapons  proved  to  be  no  defense  at  all. 
The  Prench  spent  their  money  building  concrete  lines  of  de- 
,  fense  instead  of  building  and  equipping  a  movable  defense 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

We  do  not  need  any  draft  program  to  train  our  men  for  a 
complete  defense.  We  need  engines  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air  and  on  and  under  the  sea,  and  experts  to  man  them. 
Can  we  draft  airplane  operators?  No  country  on  earth  has 
such  a  program.  Germany  docs  not  draft  men  to  operate 
planes.  Every  pilot  is  a  volunteer,  and  he  is  selected  only 
when  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  job  is  apparent. 

We  do  not  need  any  draft  to  train  skilled  operators  of  war 
machines.  There  will  be  more  volimteers  than  we  can  or 
will  select. 

We  do  not  need  a  draft  to  train  our  men  in  the  sciences 
of  peace  or  war  and  after  all  it  is  science  that  makes  a  war 
machine  powerful. 

If  we  knew  that  war  was  certain  to  come  to  this  country, 
the  kind  of  defense  we  need  is  a  scientific  defense,  and  not 
a  defense  of  a  mass  of  men  carrying  small  arms.  The  draft 
will  not  supply  what  we  need. 

Again,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  any  war  in  this 
country'.  Hysteria  has  been  whipped  up  to  a  glaring  flame 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
private  citizens  are  buying  guns  to  either  carry  with  them  or 
have  in  a  handy  place.  This  is  propaganda  to  bring  on  a 
war.  None  of  the  war  machines  of  Europe  has  any  chance, 
and  probably  have  no  idea,  of  attacking  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Countries  like  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  so  busy 
flphling  famine  during  the  next  3  years  that  they  will  not 
have  the  power  to  strike  across  3.000  miles  of  water.  It  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  hour  that  Germany  will  ex- 
haust herself  in  trying  to  invade  England,  only  9  minutes 
away  by  air. 

There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  our  having  to  fight  any 
defensive  war  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— at  least  for  3 
years.  In  the  meantime  let  us  prepare  to  do  some  defend- 
ing. We  can  train  men  in  the  skilled  performance  of  de- 
fensive weapons  of  the  kind  that  will  defend  against  any 
machine  yet  contrived,  or  which  is  apt  to  be  contrived  within 
the  next  3  years.  We  must  keep  ahead  in  science  and  im- 
provement and  inventions.  But  far  more  important  than  all 
this  is  to  prepare  the  mass  of  our  people  for  safe  defense. 
We  must  put  the  idle  to  work;  we  must  stop  the  foreclosures 
and  dispossessions  of  home  owners;  we  must  take  special 
privilege  away  from  those  who  have  it  and  grant  equality 
to  all.  This  Government  must  take  possession  of  its  money 
and  credit  and  use  it  for  all  the  people,  and  immediately 
stop  the  use  of  our  funds  and  credit  by  private  individuals 
for  their  own  profit. 

Just  remember  that  capitalism  is  on  trial  throughout  the 
worid.  Capitalism  has  been  bUnd— it  is  biind  in  this  country 
today.  It  will  not  stop  and  observe  the  handwriting  on  the 
waU.  Capitalism  is  being  abolished  in  the  world  at  a  terrific 
rate.  The  complete  abolishment  of  capitalism  means  the 
destruction  of  individual  liberty  of  action.  Our  problem  here, 
if  we  wish  to  pre  erve  individual  liberty,  is  to  make  capitalism 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  If 
we  cannot  make  it  v  ork.  then  we  shall  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  total  destruction  of  capitalism. 

In  this  country  licht  now  capitalism  should  of  its  own 
motion  amend  its  practices  and  deal  cut  more  of  the  com- 


bined profits  of  capital  and  labor  to  labor.  Heretofore  capi- 
talism has  kept  too  much  of  the  joint  venture  until  there 
are  a  few  too  rich  and  too  many  too  poor.  Capitalism  has 
gained  this  advantage  through  special  privilege— I  mean  acts 
of  State  legislatures  and  Congress  in  granting  them  special 
advantages. 

RiKht  now  at  this  very  moment  capitalism  is  determined 
to  rule  the  people — a  movement  is  now  in  motion  to  defeat 
every  prcgressive-minded  official  in  the  United  States  and 
replace  them  with  men  and  women  who  will  bow  subservi- 
ently to  the  wishes  of  large  capital  groups. 

Our  job  is  to  oppose  this  blind  program  of  capitalism  and 
establish  some  semblance  of  equality  in  this  country  by  law. 
The  law  permitted  the  growth  of  organized  capital  and  the 
law  can  stop  it.  For  example,  we  do  not  need  to  pay  any 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  with  the  elimination  of  that 
interest  the  interest  system  operating  on  private  individuals 
will  be  reduced.  When  we  contemplate  that  it  takes  all  of 
the  entire  income  annually  of  the  farms  and  of  the  laboring 
class  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  our  debt — public  and 
private — we  can  gain  some  picture  of  the  devastation  this 
interest-taking  dragon  has  taken  and  is  taking  from  the 
American  peonle. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  now  seen  In  idle  people,  himgry 
people,  ragged  people,  homeless  people.  Do  you  want  that  to 
continue?  Can  you  defend  this  country  with  homeless  sol- 
diers? Can  you  defend  this  country  against  an  enemy  which 
promises  to  destroy  this  interest-taking  system?  The  un- 
bridled reign  of  capitalism  can  continue  until  there  will  be 
no  one  left  to  defend  what  remains  of  this  Republic. 

If  this  draft  law  is  passed  it  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
make  us  more  able  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  engines  of 
modern  war.    It  will  degrade  cur  people  and  unjustly  charge 
them  with  being  unwilling  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  their 
country.     Our  first  job  is  to  make  this  country  worth  defend- 
ing— make  this  country  in  fact  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence declared — where  every  citizen  shall  have  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    If  we  will  do 
I    that,  millions  will  come  forward  to  fight  in  the  defense  of 
'   that  Government.     To  turn  home  owners  cut  of  their  homes, 
to  allow  millions  to  walk  the  streets  for  a  job  and  shelter,  and 
before  we  correct  the  situation  to  reach  out  with  the  arm  of 
the  law  and  drag  these  citizens  into  training  camps  against 
their  will,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.    We  ought  not  to  do  it;  we  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt it. 

The  directors  of  capitalism  in  America  should  get  right 
down  and  think — if  they  can  be  assumed  to  have  that  power — 
and  give  up  themselves,  without  any  law.  the  selfishness  that 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  Capitalism  should  learn  to 
serve  the  people,  not  exploit  them.  Then  and  only  then  will 
capitalism  be  preserved,  and  with  it  individual  liberty.  If 
capitalism  remains  blind  to  its  own  errors  and  refuses- to 
recede  from  its  unwarranted  grasp  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
American  people,  it  will  be  destroyed,  and.  worst  of  all,  indi- 
vidual liberty  will  be  destroyed  with  It. 

That  situation  is  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  combined 
armies  of  Europe.  Let  this  Government  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  ma.ss  of  ths  people  and  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
defend  the  Government  against  all  enemies  to  their  last 
breath. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  draft  law  should  be  defeated. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Skamania  County 

EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  my  established  practice,  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
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account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Skamania  | 

County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support 
of  neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in 
the  world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 
I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national  defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work 
in  Congress— their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of 
Inspiration  and  encouragement.  ! 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on  | 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  power f\il  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period 
of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  also  my  privUege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pen- 
sions Committee,  which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige 
in  the  House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  ou.- 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and 
Waf  Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all  the 
communities  in  the  district  and  am.  therefore,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community. 
However,  length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
coiUd  not  l>e  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems 
and  would  consequently  not  be  quaUfied  to  represent  our 
interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SERVICE   IN    CONGBESS THERE   IS    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOR   EXPERIENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman  M.mivin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example 
Of  Texas  In  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  con- 
trol more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Members 
In  the  House  today  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed  out.  It 
l.s  exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out  of  its  45  Members 
holding  committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Congressman 
ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  hu  to  learn  to  be  a  CongreMman  just  u  he  miwt  learn 
to  be  a  blackwnitb,  a  carpenter,  •  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

IMPWOVED    BUSINESS    CONDmONS 

The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  re- 
covery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continues. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  store- 
keepers, laborers,  and  farmers  in  1932  when  I  visited  Steven- 
son, what  is  now  North  Bonneville.  Carson.  Underwood,  Cape 
Horn,  and  all  the  communities  of  Skamania  County.  There 
were  hardly  any  jobs  or  money  in  circulation — prices  were 
down  and  there  was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent now  and  we  are  far  better  situated  than  we  were  then. 

COVEaMMXNT    AH)     AND    COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought  but  cur 
Government  has  also  aidsd  and  cooperated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live. 


BONNE\ILLE — RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  original 
legislation  creating  the  great  Bonneville  $70,000,000  project 
and  my  active  participation  during  the  years  in  every  step  to 
bring  its  benefits  to  the  citizens  and  communities  of  Ska- 
mania County  and  our  district.  On  March  4,  1938.  the  late 
John  D.  Ross,  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project,  wrote 
me: 

I  wish  to  express  my  de^p  appreciation  cf  your  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing the  Bonneville  p.pproprlation  through  the  Houst-  The  coopera- 
tion which  I  received  while  in  Washington  and  since  I  left  has 
pleased  me  very  much. 

Bonneville  will  always  remain  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  sturdy  champion  of  public  power  for  all  the  people. 

On  March  27.  1939,  Charles  E.  Carey.  Acting  Administrator, 
wrote  me: 

with  friends  like  you  in  Congress,  we  feel  that  the  future  of 
Bonneville  is  In  safe  hands.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  your  friends  In  southwestern  Washlngtcn  are  fully  advised  of 
your  service  and  active  support  of  the  Bonneville  project. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  I  appeared  twice  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  testified  at  length  in  support 
of  increased  appropriations  this  year,  which  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  the  work  can  continue  unabated. 

Under  date  of  June  20.  1940.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Adminis- 
trator, Bonneville  Power  Administration,  wrote  me: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  able  assistance 
which  you  gave  this  Administration  in  connection  with  our 
request  for  an  appropriation  sufGclent  to  meet  our  construction 
needs  to  get  the  power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  to  the  market 
areas. 

I  have  actively  supported  our  rural  electrification  projects 
which  are,  of  course,  valuable  adjuncts  to  Bonneville. 

PROPOSED  STEVENSON    POST    OFFICE 

My  bill  for  a  post-office  building  for  Stevenson  is  in  a 
favorable  position.  Its  actual  construction  will  depend  upon 
the  progress  of  the  new  public  building  program.  The  latter 
is  temporarily  deferred  owing  to  the  emergency  national 
defense  program. 

FEDERAL    EXPENDrTVRES 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  June  30,  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Skamania 
Coimty  the  sum  of  $1,200,222.  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $114,191.  a  total  of  $1,314,413. 

School,  road,  street,  park,  water-system,  community-build- 
ing, sanitation  projects  have  been  provided  and  will  con- 
stitute valuable  community  assets  for  many  years  to  come 
and  serve  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

MT    PROGRESSIVE    LABOR    RECORD 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  supported  their  reasonable 
demands  100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the 
same  right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  viz.  to  bargain 
collectively  In  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch 
of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  intend  to  continue 
to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  In  the  future  as  I  have 
in  the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legislation 
designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  workers  more 
liberal  treatment.  Tliey  serve  the  public  faithfully  and 
efficiently  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

W.^R    VETETtANS'     LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight 
for  the  soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in 
bullets,  tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas,  the  way  the  bonus  army 
was  "paid,"  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had 
been  delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Skamania  County 
thus  received  $63,018  02. 

I  have  sponsored  two  billi;  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935  paj-iug  their  pensions  in  full 
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and  the  Philippine  travel  pay  bill  of  1940,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits, 
and  so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans 
Of  the  World  War,  their  widows,  and  dependents  which  has 
come  before  Congress  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  active 
support  of  veterans"  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this  policy, 
for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  It  is  the  solemn  duty  and  sacred 
obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but  always  to 
remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
those  who  have  defended  our  RepubUc.  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received  from  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  their  auxiliaries. 

FEDERAL    HOUSING— HOME    OWNERS'   LOAN — BANK    DEPOSITS 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Congress.  I  am  gratified  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Skamania  County  five  citizens  have  received  loans  aggre- 
gating $9,200  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair 
of  their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers 
in  the  building  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and 
plumbers,  and  the  lumber.  ply\*-ood,  shingle,  and  other  allied 
industries. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  atn  glad  that  three  citizens  of  Skamania  County  have 
received  loans  aggregating  $3,312.64.  I  expressed  my  belief 
in  this  legislation  on  April  28.  1933.  in  these  words: 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  »2  OOO.OOO.OOO  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save  the 
homea  of  many  of  the  American  people,  and.  Mr  Sjx-aker,  when 
we  save  the  homes  of  the  American  people  we  save  America 

Depositor.^  in  the  Bank  of  Stevenson  have  their  deposits 
up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
acts  of  Congr^-ss  which  I  heartily  supported  and  voted  for. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for  our  people  and 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble  part  in  bring- 
ing about  this  great  reform,  which  should  have  been  intro- 
duced many  years  ago. 

OLTJ  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and  relief 
appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  improve 
our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the 
recommendations  of  our  parent -teacher  associations  to  be 

paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 
the  United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best-equtpp>ed  men  and  womeiL 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  numt)er  of  safe,  commodious,  and 
well-equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-schcol  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  P.  T.  A.  in  mak- 
ing the  public  schools  a  more  eflfective.  far-reaching,  and 
American  force  in  local.  State,  and  National  life. 

OLD-ACE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
sions during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  continued  the 
interest  which  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
Of  Eagles  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.    I  have  on 


every  occasion  promptly  sisined  every  petition  to  bring  old-age 
pension  and  general-welfare  legislation  before  the  Congress 
for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espcuse  the 
Town!:fnd  plan  in  1934  and  in  a  brlt  f  6  years  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  cur  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in  the 
growth  of  our  movement,  until  today  we  are  approximating  a 
sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.  The  United  States 
Senate  recently,  for  the  first  time,  authorized  a  thorough 
.^tudy  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this  progress  we  con- 
fidently expect  to  reelect  a  sufficient  number  of  our  old  sup- 
porters and  elect  a  sufficient  numt)er  cf  new  supporters  in  the 
elections  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the  next 
Congress. 

FISH    AND    GAME    RESOLTICES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developmg,  prop- 
agating, and  conserving  of  cur  fish  and  game  resources.  I 
have  therefore  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  ol  Wildlife  Resources  and  the 
various  pogy,  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun 
clubs  and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for 
the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation 
this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at  $60,575. 
to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66.  a  total  of 
$80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining  W.  P.  A. 
and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds,  and  fish 
and  game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  southwest  Wash- 
inGton. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  information  regarding  the  Federal  la\»-s  and  pending 
legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national 
administration  and  have,  since  1932,  doubled  our  farm  income. 
We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets,  and 
should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics  bearing 
on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C.  or  wTite  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  obtain  them  for  you.  Self-seeking  politicians  running  for 
rffice  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  facts. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the  true  facts. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We  have  not  entirely 
solved  the  farm  problem  but  we  have  made  more  progress 
toward  a  solution  than  any  previous  national  administration. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  better  than 
it  was  in  1932.  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back  to  1932 
and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in  1940. 
and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  Intend  to  keep  on  helping 
the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange  cost-of- 
production  plan,  to  Insure  the  farmer  parity  prices  with  in- 
dustry, offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  In  the 
next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it.  During 
my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a  single  vote 
detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King,  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Avenue.  Seattle. 
WajFh..  or  Mr.  Fred  Breckman.  legislative  representative. 
National  Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

LUM3ER.  SHINGLE.   PULP,   PLYWOOD  INDUSTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion, 
without  a  single  exception,  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp, 
and  plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers, 
and  have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  wholehearted 
cooperation.  Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.    Therefore,  if  vou  wish 
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to  verify  my  statement  In  regard  to  my  official  record,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  industries  be- 
long: Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager,  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association.  364  Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.; 
David  M.  Williama,  secretary -manager.  United  States  Red 
Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  340  White-Henry-Stuart 
Building.  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  Bahr.  counsel,  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  1337  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.  C;  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director, 
Paclflc  Forest  Industries.  Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma.  Wash.; 
O.  M.  Porter,  secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. 122  East  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago.  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time  and  for  5 
years  previously  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed 
a  25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The 
RepubUcans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Homkr  T.  Bone  in  the 
campaign  in  1932  to  say:  "The  shingle  Industry  was  ruined 
because  of  this  fact." 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  In  Congress  in  1933.  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  ];>lants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

NovemlKr  18,  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager  of 
the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc..  wrote  me: 

I  hasten  to  send  you  this  brie?  note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
help  we  received  from  you  in  our  flght  to  secure  the  Import  quota 
(M  Canadian  shingles.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  introduced  the  bill 

which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.    On 

May  27,  1937.  Mr.  McOrath  wrote,  when  President  Roosevelt 

signed  my  bill: 

This  news  Is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  come  to  red 
cedar  shingle  nuinufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators 
associated  with  the  shingl*  business. 

Pebniary  1,   1938,  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 

Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  association,  held  In 
Tacoma.  February  1.  1938.  a  resolution  was  unanlmoiisly  approved 
Instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
this  association  for  your  falthfvil  services  in  our  behalf  in  con- 
nection with  the  Import  limitations  on  red  cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2,  1938,  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washing  tonian: 

SHIMOLX  WXAVXaS  COMMElfO  SMrTH 

A  resolution  endorsing  BCastim  F.  Smith  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election to  Congress  was  passed  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle 
Weavers.  Local  2576.  The  resolution  endorsing  Smith  Is  being  sent 
to  ail  shingle  weaver  unions  in  the  district  council.  The  resolu- 
tion commends  Congressman  Smtth  for  diligent  work  in  limiting 
Importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red 
cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  Imposed 
In  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940.  David  M.  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shii^le  Industry,  Inc., 
wrote  me: 

The  final  passage  of  our  shingle  bill  In  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  concliision  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on 
the  duty  list.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  dlfQculty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  Indtistry.  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  it  has  been  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of 
our  shingle  bill,  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be 
able  to  coafer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 


necessary.     Tou  have  been   on  the   Job   for  ua  and  we  are  very 
appreciative. 

With   best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,   we  remain, 
Ycurs  truly, 

Unitfd    Statss    Red    Ckdab 
Shinclb    Industut,    Inc  , 
By  David  M.  Williams. 

Secretary -Manager. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years  and  the  do- 
something  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request 
an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  me 
briefly  what  explanation,  if  any,  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as 
you  must  be.  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts,  to 
know  what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

LUMBEK    rTr-TRi    TAX 

The  limiber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being  circu- 
lated and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from  our  State, 
including  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  lumber. 
The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made  D'»cember  12, 
1938.  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager  and  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion, of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 

The  west  coast  lumber  Indiistry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr.  Smith  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  ha.s  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  imported 
lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  l)een  before  Con- 
gress. He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly  defined 
for  taxing  purposes,  as  in  the  classification  of  large  tlmt)ers  and 
with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He  has 
helped  us  in  every  question  arising  for  the  clarification  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  excise  tax 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that 
Mr  Smith  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  the 
interests  of  the  lumber  industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W    B   OaucLXT. 
Secretary-Manager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax.  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934,  was  at- 
tached to  the  revenue  act  in  1938  and  passed  the  Senate,  was 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  became  law.  It  pre- 
vents deductions  for  tonguing.  planing,  and  grooving  of  im- 
ported lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent 
the  excise  tax,  which  is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates  for 
Congress  falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4, 
1938.  Henry  Bahr,  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Regarding   ycur   amendment   of   the   lumber   Import   excise   tax. 

wliich   was   tacked   onto   the   revenue   bill    in  the  Ways  and   Means 

Committee  and  retained  by  the  S^iate  lai-t  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 

Greeley  must  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  helpful 

I   cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  left 
lumber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  im- 
poTt  excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100-perccnt 
free  trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  made,  would 
be  interesting;  probably  amusing. 

FTLP   LEGISLATION 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312,  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  impor- 
tations of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product. 
This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  Pulp  and  Sulphite 
Workers  Unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Associa- 
tion, O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as  fellows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  execu'^ive  committee 
of   this  association   has  instructed   me   to   do  everything   possible 
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toward  developing  Natlcn-wlde  support  of  yoiu-  bUl.  H.  R.  7312,  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  chanped  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action, 
but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress. 

PEELEa-LOC    LDCISLATIOlf 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  export- 
ing of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now 
this.  too.  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  which 
have  made  no  change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply 
one  cf  whether  we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials, 
the  supply  of  which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our 
generosity  in  the  past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own 
domestic  use  and  manufacture  by  our  own  labor.  I  have 
vigorously  lavored  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  which 
presents  difficulties  becau.se  it  establishes  a  new  precedent. 
Past  neglect  always  renders  application  of  the  remedy  diffi- 
cult. The  outlook  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
the  near  future  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  its  behalf  by  the  entire  Washington  congressional  delega- 
tion. On  May  24.  1940.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  manaping  diicc- 
tor.  Pacific  Forest  Industries,  with  which  plywood  manufac- 
turers in  southwest  Washington  are  affiliated,  wrote  me — 

The  board  of  directors  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21, 
and  I  was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  boards  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  aj=&isiance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler-log 
matter. 

NATIONAL    TOrTH    ADMINl-STRATION CTVU-IAN    CONSEHVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  many  young  men 
and  women  in  my  district  have  greatly  b'^neflted  from  the 
program.  Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  the 
Washington  State  admini-strator  of  the  N.  Y.  A..  I  have  ob- 
tained official  figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the 
school-work  program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  o! 
the  young  people.  However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work 
program  do  not  take  into  acccimt  students  living  in  my 
district  but  attending  college  elsewhere.  There  are.  of 
course,  a  great  many  young  men  and  women  from  south- 
west Washington  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington State  College,  and  elsewhere,  and  they  arc  receiving 
their  full  share  of  the  college-work  funds.  In  Skamania 
County  a  total  of  9  young  men  and  women  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  out-of-school  work  progiam,  receiving  total 
monthly  earnmps  of  $135.  There  have  been  19  Skamania 
*Coimty  young  people  in  the  school- work  program  at  Steven- 
son, with  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $540. 

The  us*^lul  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges, 
the  prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public 
improvements,  their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest 
fires  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
voung  men  them.selves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course, 
their  own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  de- 
pendents have  provided  added  purchasinp  power.  The  ex- 
penditures for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camps  have  been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  busine.ss  firms 
and  merchants.  Civihan  Conservation  Corps  camps  have 
been  in  operation  in  practically  every  county  in  my  district 
and  the  entire  State  of  Washington. 

AMERICA    F'-F-EVEH— COMMUNISM,    FASCISM.     NA7I-ISM     rtTVTR 

On  June  22.  1940.  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138.  the  most  thorough 
and  far-roachmg  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deportation 
laws  in  the  pa^t  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  sub- 
versive. •  fi:rh  column."  and  un-American  activities  and  pro- 
vides puni.'-hment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  bv  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138  a.s  amrnded 
was  carefully  c':;nsidered  and  provides  tff<ctive  remedies 
against  aU  foreign  isms  without  v.clating  our  ConsUtutlon 
and  Amer.can  traditions. 


My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  be.st  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communi.sm.  fasci.sm,  nazi-ism.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  ism  and  that  is  Americanism.  We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
Europe  out  of  America. 


Roads  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


ARTICLE     BY     ROBERT     HARPER     FROM     SCRIBNER'S     COM- 
MENTATOR 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr  Robert  E.  Harper,  the  brilliant  young  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  which  appears  in  the  August  1940  issue  of  the 
magazine,  Scribner's  Commentator: 

BOADS    FOR    DF3TNSE 

(By  Robert  Harper) 
Road  Builder  Hitler  bound  his  highway  engineers  by  no  limita- 
tions He  alone,  perhaps,  knew  thai  he  was  building  roads  for 
tomorrow's  conquest.  He  was  laying  the  essential  foundations  lor 
'blitzkriegs"  to  come.  Df-r  Fuehrer  was  creating  split -second  mo- 
bility for  his  yet  unheralded  army  on  wheels.  He  was  already 
scheming  victories  with  streamlined  tanks,  rapid-transit  troop 
trucks,  and  high-speed  cannon  on  pneumatics.  Hitler  was  calling 
the  fchous  in  advance.  He  was  presupposing  the  urgency  of  modern 
highways  for  modern  warfare.  He  demanded  the  best  in  roads  and 
got  better. 

The  National  Socialist  Party  organized  a  central  road  authority 
immediately  after  coming  Into  power.  Thl?;  Nazi  governmental  unit 
.scon  launched  the  construction  of  a  tarar.d-now  4.300-milc  system 
of  master  motorways.  Herr  Hitler  turned  the  first  spnde  of  dirt  In 
September  1933.  By  S-ptember  1937.  950  miles  had  been  opened  to 
traffic,  1.120  were  under  construction,  1.150  were  approved  and  ready 
lor  coiLstruction.  and  only  1.080  miles  of  thu  4,300  were  still  awaiting 
survey.  The  original  project  was  complet{?d  In  1938  and  has  since 
been  extended  to  not  less  than  C.OOO  miles 

Hitler's  highways  are  constructed  for  fast-moving,  long-distance 
traffic  Thev  are  designed  for  .speeds  approximating  100  miles  an 
hour  and  are  completely  isolated  from  all  previously  existing  roads. 
Built  Into  the  German  superroad  are  the  safety  features  long  recom- 
mended by  American  highway  engineers.  The  over-all  width  of  the 
fcur-lane  motorway  is  80  feet.  It  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a 
16-foot  grass  strip  that  completely  separates  the  opposing  streams 
of  traffic  The  two-lane  roadway  on  either  side  Is  25  feet  wide. 
There  are  no  railroad  grade  crossings,  no  cross-road  intersections. 
All  feeder  roads  overpa&s  the  superhighway  and  connect  it  with 
nearby  towns  that  are  by-pas.sed  at  distances  of  2  to  4  miles.  All 
curves  are  superelevatcd;  all  surfaces  are  nonskld.  Traffic  is  con- 
trolled at  Junctions  by  clearly  defined,  systematic  lay-outs.  Vehicles 
are  not  allowed  to  stop,  but  parking  places  are  provided  alongside 
the  motorway.     Pedestrians,  bicyclists,  and  animals  are  excluded. 

It  Is  imposLSible  for  me  to  believe  that  a  certain  British  road 
historian  did  not  have  his  fingers  crossed  in  1938  when  he  reported. 
'One  is  delighted  to  be  abb-  to  applaud  the  peaceful  aspects  of  this 
work.  •  •  •  To  be  sure,  part  of  the  motorways  was  crowded 
with  motor-borne  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss  with  Austria; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  In  the  new  army  transport  lorries 
70.000  men  can  be  carried  each  way  per  hour."  Hitler's  highways 
are  as  he  conceived  them.  They  are  military  roads.  But  these  are 
the  routes  of  dictatorial  offensive.  There  are  also  rouds  for  demo- 
cratic defpn.se.     France  and  England  have  "heir  martial  highways. 

The  thoroughfares  of  the  PYench  pointed  away  from  their  Indus- 
trial nerve  centers  to  the  bomb-blasted,  tank-tortured  front.  Tliey 
were  packed  with  democratic  resistance  that  rolls  to  battle.  Tliey 
were  fiooded.  too,  with  refugees  from  the  shairibles  of  stcatn- 
rollered  towns  who  made  pitiful  the  progress  of  reinlorcements  for 
the  pollus  In  'blitzkrieg  '  land. 

Across  the  channel  the  vehicles  of  homeland  defense  race  over 
the  roads  of  the  British  Isles  EnKland  frantically  builds  the  ncri-*- 
sorles  of  self-preservation  to  better  brace  Itself  for  the  Impnct  of 
the  first  foreign  invasion  since  the  ancient  days  of  Wllllnni  the 
I  Conqueror  John  Bull's  Industrial  pulw-  Is  at  top  brut.  ISnulnnds 
I  manufacturing  hrart  hourly  pump.i  new  mechanical  trnnsfusions 
through  the  nation's  motor  arterleH  to  thr  chHiinrl  fortlflttttmns. 
Sheffield     Lteds.    Newcastle,    Gla»Kow.    and    all    the    rent    rush    the 
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acccutrempnts  of  modern  war  down  the  roads  to  the  coast  to  roar 
"hands  off"  to  Adolf  the  Audacious. 

But  what  about  roads  for  America's  defense?  In  a  recent  radio 
broadcast.  President  Rooecvelt  said.  "In  this  era  of  swift,  mecha- 
nlaed  warfare,  we  all  have  to  remember  that  what  Is  modern  today 
and  up  to  date,  what  is  efftcient  and  practical,  becomea  obeoleie 
and  outworn  tomorrow."  The  Chief  Executive's  statement  Is  no 
less  true  of  our  highway  facilities  than  It  Is  of  our  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  essentials.  Charles  M.  Dpham.  engineer-director  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Washington,  D.  C.  world- 
recognized  highway  authority,  gives  us  some  startling  figures. 
There  are  100  000  mUes  of  obsolete  highway  and  22.000  outworn 
bridges  on  the  primary  or  main-road  system.  That's  detorloration. 
Here's  a  more  decadent  display.  There  are  1.100.000  miles  of  the 
country  road  system  that  have  never  known  Improvement.  Tbe 
record  Ls  the  same  for  585.000  miles  of  the  township  system  and 
65  000  of  the  State  network.  This  adds  up  to  1.750.000  miles  of 
unimproved,  inefficient.  Impractical  American  highway.  Parm-to- 
market  roads  Americas  lifelines,  constitute  1.685.000  of  this  total. 
There  are  roughly  3.000.000  mUes  of  roadway  In  the  whole  United 
States  system.  .     ,  ^ 

Why  are  these  cardinal  facts?  Why  are  highways  vital  to  com- 
petent national  defense?  Let's  listen  to  the  military  experts.  Gen- 
eral Perching  said.  "The  country  road  will  be  of  tremendous  value 
m  time  of  war.  The  roads  must  be  relied  upon  to  obtain  needed 
foo<l  supplies'  In  normal  times  blg-clty  markets  receive  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  fresh-fruit  and  vegetable  siipply  via  motor 
trtick  The  American  metropolis  receives  90  percent  of  Its  milk  by 
way  of  the  highway.  'Sixty  percent  of  the  Nations  livestock  ton- 
nage goes  to  market  over  the  rubber-tired  route.  This  peacetime 
d^and  win  be  trebled  In  wartime.  Add  to  this  highway  use  the 
movement  of  mechanized  armies  and  America's  Insufficient  roads 
wlU  be  hopelessly  entangled  within  24  hours 

Lieut  Col  Russell  P.  Hartle.  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment told  United  States  House  Roads  Committee  members. 
"Movement  Is  essential  In  war  and.  save  for  the  deployed  move- 
ments of  a  few  arms  In  battle,  must  take  place  on  roads  or  rail- 
roads War  can  be  conducted  without  railroads,  but  not  without 
roads'  Even  the  batUe.  If  important  enough  to  call  for  the  use  of 
combined  arms,  must  take  place  where  there  are  roads.  Both 
strategical  and  tactical  plans  are  limited  by  roads,  because  freedom 
of  maneuver  depends  upon  their  number,  quality  location  and 
direction  Two  streams  of  traffic  flow  parallel,  steadily  and  oppo- 
site m  direcUon  diulng  war.  one  of  filled  vehicles  and  fresh  men 
flowing  toward  the  front,  the  other  of  empty  vehicles  and  the 
wreckage  of  war  flowing  toward  the  rear."  ^  ,        . 

Recent  United  SUtes  Army  maneuvers  In  east  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana proved  that  only  25  percent  of  the  roads  used  are  comparable 
to  tlTe  mUltary-purpcse  highway  standard  set  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Roads  of  lower-type  construction  were  totally  unfit  to  carry 
even  the  lightest  motorized  Army  equipment.  Normal  traffic  was 
constantly  disturbed  and  congested.  A  similar  situation  In  wartime, 
with  civilians  In  retreat  as  troops  and  supplies  move  over  the  roads 
to  the  front,  will  be  disastrous.  »,„„„   h« 

To  orepare  the  roads  for  Army  maneuvers,  the  highway  de- 
partment resurfaced  certain  paved  roads  determined  to  possess 
Sufficient  base.  During  maneuvere.  maintenance  crews  con- 
stantly repaired  the  roads  In  tise.  The  stirface  of  one  20-mile 
stretch  near  Nacogdoches.  Tex.,  supply  base  for  the  "red  airny. 
was  completely  torn  up.  Its  reconstruction  will  cost  several  hun- 
dred thousand  doUars.  This  stretch  Is  typical  of  a  large  mileage 
of  Texas  highway.  Yet  the  War  Department  has  designated  5.700 
Texas-mUes  as  mlUtary  roads.    The  Louisiana  story  Is  practically 

Lieutenant-General  Stanley  H.  Pord.  commander.  Sixth  Corps 
Area  United  States  Army,  t)elleves.  "Roads  rank  In  Impxjrtance 
with  the  soldier  and  his  weapons  as  elements  In  the  national 
defense  "  The  network  of  roads  recommended  for  efficient  mili- 
tary operation  approximates  80.000  miles.  It  generally  coincides 
with  the  Pederal-A.d  Peacetime  Highway  System.  Standard 
United  States  Public  Roads  Administration  specifications  for 
Federal-aid  highways  correspond  to  those  called  for  by  the  War 
Department  Attack  on  the  West  Coast,  for  Instance  will  demand 
the  arrival  of  truck  troops  and  fire  power  from  eastern  or  south- 
em  posts  to  the  emergency  zone  In  3  days.  Enemy  bombing 
attacks  on  planned  Inland  plane  and  mimiUon  plants  will  exact 
Immediate  removal  to  safety.  The  wars  of  yesterday  required  days 
to  position  armed  forces  for  major  offensives.  Today,  minutes  are 
priceless  and  decisive.  America  needs  broad,  straight,  strong 
modem  highways  to  link  up  Its  centers  of  populat.on  and  In- 
dustry to  connect  Its  vast  agrlcultv^al  interior  with  the  strategic 
districts  that  must  be  defended  In  the  event  of  naUonal  emer- 
gency. 

"The  ability  of  our  highway  engineers  to  construct  new  modern 
motorways  and  to  rebxilld  outworn  existing  roads  is  limited  only  by 
available  funds."  United  States  House  Roads  Committee  Chairman 
Wn-BtniN  CA«TwmiOHT.  of  Oklahoma,  points  out.  "Recently  Congress 
passed  a  new  Federal  Aid  for  Highways  Act.  It  authorizes  the 
annual  appropriation  of  more  than  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
1942  and  1943.  These  authorizations,  of  cotirse.  provide  for  only 
the  normal  expenditure  for  roads  to  serve  our  every-day  commer- 
cial needs.  No  army  and  no  navy  can  move  without  food  and 
supplies.  R(»ds  are  as  necessary  a  part  of  national  defense  as 
guns  and  ammunition.  We  need  roads  to  the  farms  where  the 
food  is  produced.  We  need  roads  to  the  factories  where  munitions 
and  supplies  are  made.  We  need  roads  so  our  defense  forces  can 
be  transported  wherever  and  whenever  neeaed." 


Here's  an  example  of  accepted  efficient  military  use  of  highways. 
Fort  Knox.  Kv  .  motorized  units  moved  200  miles  from  the  area  of 
upper  New  York  State  maneuvers  to  the  World'.s  Fair  They 
arrived  at  .-Tjecified  stations  within  30  seconds  of  scheduled  time. 
Three  thousand  men  and  157  pieces  of  equipment  passed  a  given 
point  in  1  hour  and  20  minutes.  Completely  mechanized,  the  con- 
tingent maintained  a  40-mlle-per-hour  speed  and  was  complete 
within  Itself,  with  regimental  command,  supplies,  hospital,  kitchen, 
power  plant,  and  repair  section.  But  compare  this  with  Hitler's 
highway  "miracle"  of  70.000  truck  troops  each  way  per  hour! 

Roads  rule  the  world!  Roads — good  roads— -can  also  compe- 
tently defend  this  part  of  the  world  that  refuses  to  be  ruled. 
With  the  rest  of  the  world  at  Its  own  throat,  roads  are  peacetime 
Investments  that  will  pay  wartime  dividends! 


Sentiment  in  Arkansas  for  Material  Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  FULBRIGHT  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  usually  the  Midwest  is  the  last 
to  become  aroused  over  situations  abroad.  However,  today 
even  in  those  remotest  sections  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
where  civilization  has  touched  the  heart  of  man.  there  is 
bitter  resentment  against  the  intolerable  indecencies  and  in- 
dignities of  those  two  inhuman  nincompoops  of  Germany  and 
Italy  who  are  at  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  destroying  every 
cherished  id'^al  which  we  in  the  Western  World  have  held  so 
dear.  More  and  more  the  conviction  is  growing,  and  in  fact 
we  have  it  in  his  own  words,  that  the  plan  of  Hitler  is  that  the 
fall  of  America  shall  follow  the  fall  of  Britain  as  certainly  as 
the  night  follows  day.  More  and  more  the  conviction  is  grow- 
ing among  our  people — whether  it  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  Nation  or  not.  it  is  growing — that  the  United  States  should 
send  to  Britain  all  possible  materials  and  aid.  short  of  war 
itself.  As  an  evidence  of  this  trend,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  President  J.  W.  Fulbright.  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  who,  incidentally,  is  well  versed  in  foreign  affairs. 

Uwivntsrrr  or  Arkansas. 
Fayetteville.  Judy  29.  1940. 
Hon.  CLTDr  Ellis. 

House  Ofice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms.  Ellis:  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  State  and  I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  State  are  strongly  in  favor  of  selling  or  giving  50 
of  the  reconditioned  destroyers  tc  Great  Britain  Immediately  In 
fact,  they  favor  all  possible  mechanical  assistance  and  at  once. 
Very  triily  yours. 

J.  W.  Fm-BRicHT,  President. 


The  Aliens  Amendment  and  Immigration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.   LOUW  IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ASSISCBLT, 

FEBRUARY    24.    1939 


Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Louw.  of  the  South  African  Assembly: 
(House  of  Assembly.  February  24.  1939] 

AUXNS    AMENDMENT    AND    IMMICaATION    BILL 

Mr.  Lotrw.  I  move  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1937  session  of  this  House 
the  honorable   the   leader  of   the   opposition  submitted  a  motion 
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In  which  he  called  upon  the  Government  to  take  certain  steps  In 
regard  to  immigration.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  aliens  In  South 
Africa  and.  more  particularly.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Jewish 
Immigration.  According  to  the  Hansard  report  of  the  debate  that 
followed,  the  honorable  member  for  Cape  Town  | Castle)  |Mr.  : 
Alexander),  in  speaking  to  this  motion,  made  the  following  sute-. 
ment: 

"The  honorable  gentleman  published  a  bill  on  December  28 
and  he  Is  running  away  from  his  bill  now.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  If  his  motion  is  carried  nothing  can  happen,  exceptmg 
one  thing.  A  motion  can  achieve  nothing,  but  a  bill  can  achieve 
something.  It  is  curious  that  In  his  bill  he  makes  no  reference 
to  the  Jew  at  all  " 

Reading  through  that  statement  I  felt  that  the  honorable 
member  had  given  very  u.seful  advice,  and  I  decided  to  act  upon 
that  advice  Hence  this  bill  of  which  the  second  reading  is  on 
the  order  paper  today.  Since  this  bill  was  published  It  has  been 
verv  severely  criticized  in  the  press.  It  has  been  described  as 
contemptible,  as  Intolerant,  as  uncouth,  and  what  not.  I  myself 
have  been  labeled  as  a  racialist,  as  un-Christian.  as  a  political 
opportunist,  and  as  a  South  African  prototype  of  Herr  Stretcher. 
Coming  from  certain  sections  of  the  press.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  crlticlsm.s  need  be  taken  too  seriously,  either  as  reflecting  the 
considered  opinion  of  these  particular  newspapers,  or  as  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  their  readers  What  we  have  heard 
has  been  nothing  but  Hi.s  Master's  Voice,  that  voice  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  command  or  to  threaten  when  Jewish  interests  are 
Involved.  I  think  the  honorable  member  for  Cape  Town  ) Castle) 
can  speak  with  some  experience  of  His  Masters  Voice.  We  have 
been  witnessing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  International  affairs 
during  th^  past  few  years,  and  particularly  during  the  month  of 
Seotembor  of  last  vear  in  regard  to  the  news  reports  which  have 
been  coming  to  South  Africa  from  America  and  from  Europe. 
Those  news  reports  I  am  convinced  were  then,  and  today  still  are. 
to  a  large  extent   inspired  by  Jewish  lnflu?nce 

Those  reports  were  and  are  intended  to  stir  up  public  feeling  In 
regard  to  Germany  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of  M  Da- 
ladicr  toward  appeasement  have  been  rend-red  infinitely  more 
difficult  bv  the  overt  and  hidden  campaign  which  has  been  carried 
on  under 'the  influence  of  Jewish  pressure,  by  the  news  agencies, 
and  by  the  pre-^s.  In  September  of  last  year  a  very  considerable 
section  of  world  Jewrv  was  literally  praying  for  En!.^land  to  be  In- 
volved In  a  war  with'  Germany  'They  were  bitterly  disappointed 
when  Mr  Chamberlain  and  M  Daladler  were  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Herr  Hitler  nt  Munich,  and  they  have  not  yet  for- 
given Mr  Chamberlain  and  M  Daladler.  I  am  convinced  that  If 
It  were  possible  to  remove  Jewish  Influence  and  Jewish  pressure 
from  the  press  and  from  the  news  agencies  the  international  outlook 
would  be  considerably  brighter  than  It  Is  today.  In  introducing 
this  bill  I  am  actuated  neither  by  fascism  nor  racialism.  I  have 
acted  solely  as  a  South  African,  as  a  member,  sir.  of  one  of  the  two 
sections  of  our  population  in  South  Africa  whose  forefathers  were 
the  pioneers  of  this  country,  who  built  up  South  Africa  and  made 
It  what  it  is  today  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  those  two  sections 
that  are  going  to  remain  In  South  Africa,  "nr^re  Is  amongst  either 
the  English  or  the  Dutch-speaking  South  Africans  nothing  which 
is  comparable  to  the  Zionist  movement  of  the  Jews  In  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  I  have  acted  as  a  South  African  who  is  genuinely 
worried  about  the  cr»^ation  of  a  new  and  additional  race  problem 
In  South  Africa  In  the  second  place,  I.  and  those  who  feel  with  me. 
are  worried  about  the  extent  to  which  a  race,  alien  to  and  unas- 
slmilable  with  the  English-  and  Dutch-speaking  population  in  South 
Alrlca.  has  during  past  years  been  sectiring  control  of  bu.slness  and 
industry,  and  also  of  the  professions.  I  know  that  in  this  matter 
my  feelings  are  shared  by  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Africans. 
English-  as  well  as  Afrikaans-speaking.  This  bill  is  fully  backed  by 
the  Nationalist  Party  And  I  have  received  support  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter  Sir  Abe  Bailey,  arriving  at  Cape  Town  on  one  of 
his  periodical  visits  to  South  Africa  on  the  26th  of  November  of  last 
year,  was  Interviewed  by  the  press,  and  in  the  course  of  that  inter- 
view he  said : 

"It  Is  not  in  the  Interests  of  South  Africa  nor  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves that  further  immigration  of  Jews  should  be  continued." 

It  is  not  often  that  the  National  Party  finds  itself  on  common 
ground  with  Sir  Abe  Bailey  In  spite  of  that  declaration  made  by 
Sir  Abe  Bailey  he  was  not  labeled  by  the  press  as  a  racialist  or  as 
being  Intolerant  or  un-Chrlstlan  I  notice,  sir,  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Johannesburg  ( North  K  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  at  a  meeting  at 
Pretoria  stated  that  the  United  Party  was  going  to  vote  as  one  man 
against  this  bill  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  honorable  member 
for  Johannesburg  (North)  Intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
every  member  of  the  United  Party  Is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 

"The  honorable  member  for  Johannesburg  (North)  knows  that  In 
his  own  party  there  is  a  very  considerable  division  of  opinion  on 

The  main  principle  of  this  bill  Is  that  It  admits  the  existence  In 
South  Alrlca  of  a  Jewish  problem  and  that  it  faces  up  to  that 
problem  I  <=ay  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Jew  himself  in  South 
Africa  that  this  problem  should  be  squarely  faced  I  say  that  If 
It  Is  not  faced,  and  If  It  Is  not  tackled,  we  will  have  In  South 
Africa  a  repetition  of  the  history  that  has  taken  place  In  the  coun- 

"'sefore  m-oc^edlng  further,  allow  me  to  give  a  short  r^.sumjf  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  I  take  It  that  honorable  members  have 
read  the  bUl.     It  was  not  sprung  upon  them  as  Is  the  case  wltn 


Government   measures,    but    was   published    at    the   beginning   of 
January.     First,  as  regards  the  definitions  in  the  bill.  I  shall  deal 
with  two  of  these.     There  Is  the  definition  of  the  word  "assimilate. 
I  have,  therefore,  provided  a  definition  which  reads — 

'•  'Assimilate,'  in  relation  to  any  person,  means  being  absorbed  by. 
and  identifying  himself  with,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  ethnological,  racial,  sociological,  and  cul- 
tural bases  of  such  inhabitants." 

Mr.  Madeley.  In  the  committee  stage,  will  you  define  the  defi- 
nition? 

Mr.  Lotjw    I  shall  define  It  at  any  time. 
Mr    Madeley.  Well,  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Louw.  I  will  do  it  later.  In  the  1937  act  there  Is  a  curious 
difference  between  the  English  text  and  the  Afrikaans  text.  In 
the  English  text  the  word  is  'assimilate.'  and  in  the  Afrikaans 
text  it  means  "to  identifv  himself  with."  The  suggestion  in  the 
one  case  is  passive,  and  in  the  other  it  is  active.  I  thought  it  well 
to  include  both  in  my  definition.  There  Is  another  deflnlt.on 
which  has  cau.sed  much  di.scussion.  namely  Jewish  parentage.  This 
reads:  "Jewish  parentage'  in  relation  to  uny  person  means  that 
person  whose  father  and  mother  are  or  were  either  wholly  or 
partly  Jews,  whether  or  not  they  professed  to  Jewish  religion," 

Section  2  of  tlie  bill  deals  with  the  Bntlsh-born  Jew,  The  1937 
bill  dealt  only  with  the  naturalized  Jew.  Section  3  deals  with 
the  matter  of  passports,  and  provides  in   (c)  — 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  cither  permanent  residence,  or  tem- 
porai-y  sojourn  if  his  passport  provides  that  he  shall  lose  his 
nationality  within  a  specified  period,  or  does  not  permit  his  re- 
cntrv'  into  the  country  in  wliich  such  passport  is  Issued,  or  if  his 
pa.ssport  Is  one  commonly  known  as  a  Nansen  passport'  or  a 
"travel  document.'  " 

In  this  respect  the  bill  follows  the  practice  observed  In  most 
other  countries  although  it  Is  not  actually  mentioned  In  the  law 
of  England.  I  am  informed  on  the  best  of  authority  that  this  Is 
the  practice  In  regard  to  the  East  African  territories.  I  come  to 
section  4  where  a  proviso  is  added,  namely — 

"That  no  applicant  who  Is  of  Jewish  parentage  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  readily  assimilable." 

This  is  the  main  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  shall  deal  with  later 
on  In  my  speech  Subsection  2  deals  with  communism  Here,  also, 
a  new  principle  is  intrcdured  The  third  sub.section  deals  with  the 
matter  of  permits  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  for  an  immi- 
grant with  a  temporary  permit  to  make  application  for  a  permit  for 
permanent  residence  while  he  is  in  the  country.  This  bill  provides — 
and  I  am  here  following  the  American  practice — that  he  has  to 
leave  the  country  before  he  can  apply  for  a  permanent  permit. 
Moreover,  he  must  be  out  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  perse n  holding  a  temporary  per- 
mit to  go  to  Loiirenco  Marques,  and  to  make  application  for  a 
permanent  permit  from  there  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  most 
European  countries,  and  also  that  which  Is  to  .•'ome  extent  followed 
In  England,  namely,  that  the  holders  of  temporary  permits  must 
report  periodically  to  the  police,  so  that  the  police  can  know  tfleir 
whereabouts  Section  6  provides  that  an  alien  who  is  without 
visible  means  of  existence  can  be  deported  That  also  Is  the  prin- 
ciple observed  in  most  countries  including  England.  Then  logi- 
cally, in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  section  4  C  jmmuni-ts  are  not 
regarded  as  desirable  immigrants,  the  next  section  provides  that 
an  alien  can  be  deported  who  is  engaged  in  communistic  propa- 
ganda, or  in  any  other  propaganda  which  Is  likely  to  disturb 
harmonious  relations  between  the  European  and  the  non-European 
sections  of  the  population  of  the  Union  Section  7  provides  that 
immigrants  who  have  entered  the  Union  since  the  commencement 
of  1937.  and  who  have  received  permits  from  the  selection  board, 
have  to  turn  in  these  permits,  and  renew  their  application  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  That  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  not 
yet  been  naturalized  as  citizens  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
following  section  deals  with  unnaturalized  aliens  who  entered 
during  the  period   1930  to   1937: 

Section  9  deals  with  the  registration  of  aliens.  That,  sir.  is  a 
principle  which  has  been  adopted  by  practically  every  EMropean 
country  and  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Aliens  Order  of  Great 
Britain.  Section  10,  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  principal 
act,  means  that  an  alien  Is  not  allowed  to  change  his  name.  Sec- 
tion 11  excludes  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Consular 
ofHrials  Section  12  gives  the  Governor-General  the  power,  by 
proclamation,  to  designate  any  business  which  may  not  be  carried 
on  by  an  alien  or  to  restrict  the  numlaer  of  businesses  In  which 
aliens  may  be  so  employed.  Section  13  deals  with  the  restriction 
of  the  employment  ot  aliens. 

Here    again    the    bill    follows    the    general    rule    observed    In    all 
European  countries  and  which  In  actual  practice  obtains  also  In 
Great  Britain.     I   have   seen   a  recent   Instruction   ls.sued   by   the 
British  Government  in  regard  to  thl.'.  matter.     Section    14   deals 
with  the  registration  of  businesses.     This  Is  the  principle  adopted 
In    England    during   the    great    war.    and    which    has    been    adopted 
'    by    other   countries.      Tlien    there    follows   section    15,    which    lays 
down  that  in  case  of  all  businesses  the  names  of  the  owners  should 
\    be  disclosed  on  signboards  and  on  lettorheads.    This  principle  has 
'    also  been  adopted  in  several   countries.  Including  to  some  extent 
'    Great  Britain      Section   17  follows  logically  on  the  amendment  of 
section  4      It  amends  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913  and  stipu- 
lates that  the  Yiddish  language  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  Euro- 
pean language.     Section  18,  the  final  fsection.  obliges  the  Minister 
before  the  last  day  of  February  each  year   to  lay  upon  the  Uble 
of  the  House  a  fuU  statement  giving  full  detaUs  in  regard  to  the 
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working  of  his  department  and  full  figures  In  regard  to  the  matter  | 
of  Immigration  At  present  such  Information  has  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Minister  by  way  of  questions,  and  we  heard  only  yesterday 
what  difficulty  the  opposition  had  in  securing  replies  to  their 
questlona  I  now  proceed  to  discuss  more  particularly  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bin. 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  clause  relating  to  communism.    Section    | 
4  provides  that  the  Selection  Board  shall  not  admit  an  immigrant 
who  Is  known  to  be,  or  has  been  a  member,  or  a  supporter  of  any 
Communist  organization,  or  who  has  espoused,  or  professed  the 
principles  of  communism.     Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  perhaps  appro- 
priate that  this  matter  of  communism  should  be  dealt  with  In  a 
bill  which  also  deals  with  the  Jewish  question,  because  communism, 
since  Its  earliest  days  has  been  linked  with  Jewry.     This  has  been 
denied  by  the  Jews  but  such  denial  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.     I  do  not  suggest  that  all  Jews  are  Communists.     In  fact 
the  honorable  member  for  Cape  Town  (Castle)   (Mr.  Alexander)  had 
a   Communist   as   his  opponent  at   the   last   general   election.     But 
I  do  say  that  the  Jews  were  the  people  who  conceived  the  Idea  of 
communism,  and  it  was  by  the  Jews  that  communism  was  directed, 
and  Is  still  being  directed  today.     That  is  perfectly  comprehensible 
because  communism  is  International,  and  a  Jew  Is  International  in 
his  outlook.     Communism  had  its  birth  In  the  teachings  of  Karl 
Marx,  who  was  a  Jew.     If  we  study  the  history  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  in  Russia  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  the  Instigators  of  the  revolution  and  who  occupied  the  most 
prominent  posts  in  the  Bolshevik  Government  were  Jews.     I  find 
that  H.  A.  Owynne  In  his  book  the  Cause  of  the  World  Unrest,  says 
that  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  40  were  Jews  and  7  were  Russians. 
I  can  adso  speak  from  my  personal  ol>servations  during  the  course 
of  my  diplomatic  service,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  who 
were  the  representatives  of  this  Soviet  Government      I  found  tha* 
In    most    cases    they   were    of    the    Jewish    race.      I    remember    the 
Soviet    delegation   to   the   League   of    Nations.     In   that   delegation 
there  were  seven  Jews  and  one  Russian.     We  find  that  in  most 
countries  where  communism  has  taken  root,  the  leaders  of  com- 
munism are  Jews.     That  is  also  the  case  in  South  Africa.    The  two 
leaders  of  communism  in  South  Africa  are  Messrs.  Solly  Sachs  and 
Weinberg.        Communism,      B«r.      Speaker,      is      an      international 
movement. 

It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  nationalism  In  Its  widest  sense.  The 
declared  object  of  communism,  as  stated  by  its  leaders,  is  world 
revolution,  dictatorship  by  the  proletariat,  or  as  they  say  in  Prance, 
the  ministry  of  the  masses.  Its  doctrine  is  that  the  communistic 
state  must  arise  from  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order.  It  is 
directed  against  the  institutions  of  western  civilization,  against 
religion,  the  family,  and  private  property.  Then  there  is  another 
very  Important  feature  of  communism,  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  us  in  South  Africa;  That  is,  that  the  Communist  makes 
no  distinction  whatever  on  political,  economic,  or  social  grounds 
between  the  black  and  white  races.  Communism  is  an  inter- 
national movement,  with  Its  headquarters  In  Russia,  and  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  different  countries  are  not  merely  afOli- 
ated  with  the  communism  in  Moscow,  but  they  are  actually 
branches  of  the  Communist  Party  there.  We  And.  for  instance, 
that  the  Communist  paper  in  South  Africa,  the  South  African 
Worker,  complete  with  hammer  and  sickle,  states: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  South  Africa  is  a  section  of  the  Com- 
munist International." 

The  Communist  Party  in  every  country  takes  its  instructions 
directly  from  Moscow.  I  had  the  opportimity  of  observing  the 
growth  and  working  of  communism  during  the  period  of  my  3 
years"  stay  in  Paris.  When  I  arrived  there  there  were  only  10  Com- 
munist members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  at  the  following 
election  the  number  rose  to  between  80  and  90.  With  regard  to  the 
procediire  which  is  followed  by  the  Communists,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  Is  practically  the  same  in  every  country  in  which  they 
operate  One  of  the  principal  methods  is  to  secure  the  key  positions 
in  the  trade-unions.  The  Communist  starts  by  causing  trouble 
and  by  fomenting  strikes  amongst  the  working  classes.  Another 
favorite  method  of  propaganda  la  to  establish  so-called  liberal 
aocieties  and  aasociatlons.  We  have  them  in  South  Africa.  There 
ar«  the  Universal  Democratic  Leag\ie,  the  International  Youth 
League,  the  League  Against  Fascism,  and  the  Workers  Defense 
League. '  There  is  also  the  Left  Book  Club,  of  which  the  Honorable 
Minister  Is  such  a  great  admirer,  so  much  so  that  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  Left  Book  Club  is  now  being  used  in  their  advertise- 
ments. There  are  also  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
few  others. 

These  are  the  communistic  societies — organizations  which  under 
the  cloak  of  liberalism  attempt  to  draw  those  with  liberal  tenden- 
cies into  the  communistic  fold.  Amongst  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  Communists  in  South  Africa  is  propaganda  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  country.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  in  South  Africa,  let  honorable  mem- 
bers turn  to  the  caae  of  Sachs  versus  the  Minister  of  Justice 
(A.  D.  1934):  the  then  Minister  of  Justice  is  at  present  the  Minister 
of  Defense.  They  will  find  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  In  that 
case  filed  afDdavlts  based  upon  confidential  information  received 
from  police  and  other  sources.  In  which  it  was  clearly  established 
that  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Commtinist  Party  to  establish  In 
South  Africa  a  black  republic.  But  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
Minister  to  go  to  the  case  of  Sachs  versvia  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
^If  they  win  only  take  a  walk  down  to  the  parade  and  listen  to  the 
speeches  wnlch  are  delivered  there  to  natives  and  colc»-ed  by  Com- 
munist agitators,  then  they  will  realize  that  there  Is  serious  com- 


munistic propaganda  in  our  country  The  Right  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Justice — and  I  think  also  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — 
have  in  the  past  made  light  of  these  meetings  on  the  parade  and 
tried  to  dismiss  them  as  being  merely  s<«p-box  oratory,  comparable 
with  the  oratory  In  Hyde  Pfirk.  London.  I  have  had  the  advantage 
•f  attending  both,  and  I  can  assure  members  of  this  House  that 
there  is  a  very  distinct  difference  between  the  two.  The  attitude 
of  the  Hyde  Park  audlrnce  is  one  of  amused  tolerance.  They  are 
out  for  an  afternoons  pleasure  and  have  fun  in  heckling  the  speak- 
ers. But  go  down  to  the  parade  and  watch  one  cf  these  men  ad- 
dressing a  cclored  and  native  gathering,  and  j'ou  will  see  an  entirely 
different  attitude  en  the  part  of  the  audience.  They  are  in  dead 
earnest  as  they  listen  to  the  propaganda  which  Is  being  poured  into 
their  ears.  I  say  that  there  is  serious  danger  from  communistic 
propaganda  in  South  Africa  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  black 
population  of  about  6.000.000.  and  It  Is  very  neces.sary  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  peace  that  communistic  propaganda  should  be  curbed  An- 
other method  followed  by  the  Conununisls  is  to  establish  what  is 
called  the  popular  front  In  Prance  they  have  the  Front  Pi^pulalre, 
In  Spain  there  was  the  thing,  and  here  in  South  Africa,  too, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  popular  front  I  have 
before  me  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  which  was  held  In  camera 
in  Johannesburg  and  attended  by  representatives  of  26  trade-unions. 
I  find  running  through  the  discu.ssions  the  same  refrain,  namely. 
"Organize  the  black  worker  "  We  find,  for  instance.  Comrade  Basner 
stating  that  he  was  very  much  interested  In  the  united  front,  which 
has  been  successful  in  several  countries.  "I  tell  you."  he  said,  "we 
will  not  win  strikes  in  South  Africa  without  the  assistance  of  the 
natives."  Miss  Cornelius,  the  young  lady  who  has  been  taking  trips 
to  Moscow  to  attend  communistic  gatherings  there,  said.  "We  must 
help  to  organize  the  natives,  even  if  not  in  one  organization.  The 
united  front  Is  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  We  must  get  the 
natives,  but  as  we  must  not  antagonize  the  whites  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  bring  the  natives  into  the  forefront."  I  could  go  on 
quoting  from  several  of  these  sf>eeches.  all  in  the  same  line— 'organ- 
ize the  native" — and  eventually,  as  far  as  the  Conununlst  Party 
is  concerned,  the  establishment  of  a  black  proletariat  here  in  South 
Africa. 

Now,  I  come  to  what  Is  the  main  feature  of  the  bill,  namely,  the 
new  principle  introduced  of  definitely  naming  the  Jewish  race  as 
a  race  not  suitable  for  hnmigratlon  into  South  Africa.  This  is  the 
feature  of  the  bill  that  has  been  most  dl.^cussed.  most  criticised, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say.  most  commended.  In  this  section  4  (b)  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  we  have  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
previous  legislation,  the  act  of  1937.  and  also  the  1930  quota  act, 
where  the  Jew  was  aimed  at.  but  not  specifically  named  In  this 
act  he  Is  specifically  named.  Now.  the  objection  which  Is  made  is 
that  In  this  act  I  discriminate  against  the  Jew  as  such  1  frankly 
admit  that  there  Is  discrimination  against  the  Jew  as  an  immigrant, 
and  against  the  Jew  who  is  still  an  alien  in  South  Africa.  And  while 
on  this  question  of  discrimination,  let  me  point  out  this  to  those 
newspapers,  and  to  those  who  have  been  the  most  violent  critics 
of  my  bill,  that  they  themselves  practice  a  form  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jew — not  the  man  who  is  coming  in.  not  the  Jew  who 
is  an  alien,  but  the  old-established  Jew  These  very  people  are 
practicing  a  form  of  discrimination  which.  In  my  opinion,  hurts 
the  Jew  In  his  self-respect  and  pride  far  more  than  anything  in 
the  bin.  I  refer  to  social  discrimination.  That  Is  being  practiced 
every  day.  The  same  man  who  writes  the  editorial  criticizing  my 
bill;  the  same  man  who  gets  on  a  platform  and  makes  a  speech  in 
defense  of  the  Jew  Those  same  men  will  not  propose  a  Jew  as  a 
member  of  their  exclusive  clubs.  It  has  happened  right  here  near 
Cape  Town.  I  am  Informed  that  not  so  long  ago  two  very  well 
known  Jews,  against  whom  nothing  whatever  could  be  said,  men 
of  culture,  men  of  standing  in  the  community,  were  proposed  as 
members  of  a  certain  Cape  Town  club,  and  in  both  cases  they  wrre 
blackballed  because  they  were  Jews,  and  for  no  other  reason.  We 
find  the  same  thing  in  everyday  conversation.  These  same  people 
who  call  me  intolerant,  and  accuse  me  of  discrimination,  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  Jews  as  "Ylds "  when  they  are  in  private  conver- 
sation among  themselves,  or  having  a  drink  together  I  have  been 
accused  of  anti-Semitism,  and  what  not.  but  let  me  say  In  all  sin- 
cerity, that  I  have  never  yet  In  private  conversation  spoken  of  a 
Jew  as  a  "Yld."  These  people  who  pose  as  friends  of  the  Jews  are 
the  same  people  who  are  practicing  social  discrimination  against  ttie 
Jews  in  South  Africa. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  South  Africa,  it  is  the  same  in  America.  In 
New  York  and  in  Chicago  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  establish  their 
own  clubs,  because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  clubs  of  the  "gen- 
tile" Americans.  I  am  Informed  that  In  Cape  Town  they  have  es- 
tablished their  own  clubs  for  the  same  reason  Tliere  Is  a  man 
who  has  written  a  book  on  the  Jews,  and  who  Is  a  friend  cf  the 
Jews.  This  Is  what  he  says:  "The  Jews  who  mix  with  the  wealthi- 
est classes  in  Lonuon  have  no  idea  of  their  true  position  in  the  eyes 
of  their  hosts." 

Hr>  poes  on  to  say:  "We  play  a  deliberately  false  part  in  otir  rela- 
tions with  Jews." 

I  say  that  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  today 
accusing  me  of  anti-Semitlsm.  of  racialism  and  intolerance,  is 
nothing  but  rank  hypocrisy.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  plac&s  the  Jew  in  a  false  position;  It  gives  him  a 
false  sense  of  security,  and  afterward  when  he  wakes  tip  and  finds 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  antl-Jewtsh  feeling  In  the  country. 
then  he  is  svuprlsed  because  to  his  face  he  has  been  told  one  thing. 
and  behind  his  back  another  attitude  is  adopted.  Such  hypocrisy 
compllcatea  an  already  serious  problem.    My  bill  certainly  does  not 
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suffer  from  hypocrisy.    It  Is  characterized  by  complete  candor  and 
frankness 

But  unfortunately  candor  and  frankness  are  very  ofter.  mistaken 
for  hostility. 

Why  Is  this  principle  of  discrimination  Introduced  Into  my  bill? 
Becaxise  In  the  first  place  the  Jew  is  not  aaslmllable.  I  am  going  to 
deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  bill  later.  Tliat  the  Jew  is  not  assimi- 
lable has  been  showTi  from  the  records  of  history,  and  it  is  also 
admitted  by  the  Jew  himself  Secondly,  this  bill  discriminates 
against  the  Jewish  immigrant  and  Jewish  alien,  because  owing  to 
certain  racial  characteristics  he  creates  a  problem  in  any  country 
as  soon  as  the  Jewish  population  exceeds  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total.  Thirdly,  because  in  South  Africa  the  Jewish  population 
has  already  reached  that  percentage,  and  consequently  we  have 
with  us  today  a  Jewish  problem  which  must  be  squarely  faced  I 
will  deal  first  with  aaslmilatlon.  because  that  Is  the  basic  principle 
of  my  bill.  That  is  no  new  principle.  It  has  been  already  adopted 
by  the  South  African  Parliament. 

It  was  adopted  in  the  Quota  Act.  and  confirmed  in  the  act  of 
1937.  so  we  have  accepted  that  principle  of  asslmllablllty  But  in 
the  act  of  1937  It  was  left  to  the  Selection  Board  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  particular  race  or  person  is  assimilable.  Parliament  gave 
to  the  board  a  very  wide  discretion  which  necessarily  must  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  personal  opinions  of  its  memt)ers.  and  It  may  happen 
that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  certain 
race  is  or  is  not  assimilable.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  personnel 
of  the  board  may  change,  and  there  may  be  a  change  in  policy. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  having  in  South  Africa 
uniformity  of  policy  in  regard  to  this  very  serious  question.  ^Tien, 
therefore,  it  is  known  from  the  record  of  history,  and  from  the 
frank  admission  of  Its  members,  that  a  certain  race  is  not  readily 
assimilable;  and  when  we  know  from  our  own  observation  that 
such  a  race  has  not  been  absorbed  by  either  the  English-speaking 
or  by  the  Dutch-speaking  section  of  the  population,  then  the 
time  has  arrived  that  the  board  must  receive  Instructions  by 
legislation  that  such  a  race  is  not  assimilable.  That  is  the  object 
of  section  4  (hi.  My  contention  is  that  the  Jewish  race,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  either  the  Dutch-  or  Eng- 
lish-speaking sections  in  South  Africa.  I  know  there  are  excep- 
tions, there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  so  also  there  have 
been  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  let  us  look 
at  history  Since  the  great  dispersion,  for  a  period  of  over 
2.CXX)  years,  the  Jew  has  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
and  today  he  Is  found  in  all  countries  of  the  globe;  but  throtigh- 
out  the  ages,  scattered  as  he  is  today  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
he  has  always  remained  a  Jew.  You  don't  speak  of  a  Jew  In 
England  as  an  EnglL-^hman.  or  In  Holland  as  a  Dutchman,  or  In 
Prance  as  a  Frenchman.  No:  you  speak  of  him  as  an  English 
Jew.  a  Dutch  Jew.  or  a  French  Jew.  He  has  maintained  his  racial 
identity  and  his  Jewish  customs,  he  has  remained  true  to  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  he  has  maintained  the  purity  of  his 
Jewish  blood,  and  above  all  he  has  remained  a  separate  nation. 
Now.  sir;  In  spite  of  my  being  accuaed  of  being  an  anti-Semite, 
let  me  say  In  all  sincerity  that  I  think  that  it  is  very  wonderful 
that  the  Jews  over  a  period  of  2,000  years,  often  living  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  have  retained  the  integrity  of  their  race. 
But  that  very  fact  proves  that  they  are.  and  will  remain  a 
separate  nation;  in  other  words,  that  they  are,  and  will  remain 
unajsslmilable  The  reason  is  apparent.  Read  through  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Laws  of  Moses.  I  could  quote  doeens  of  texts  to 
show  that  the  Jew  received  strict  injtinctions  that  he  should  not 
mix  with  the  nations  amongst  whom  he  lived.  Look  at  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Talmud.  I  have  gone  to  the  fountain  head  as  far  as 
It  has  t)een  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  have  here  a  book.  Mis- 
cellaneous Extracts  Prom  the  Talmud — the  more  important  ex- 
tracts— and  It  is  edited  by  a  Jew.  It  Is  the  teaching  of  the 
Talmud — which  the  Jew  la  taught  In  his  schools — that  he  must 
keep  his  race  pure,  and  remain  a  separate  nation.  I  find  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle  of  1935.  that  a  Talmudlcal  Society  was  established 
in  South  Africa,  and  on  that  occasion  Rabbi  Mervish  stated  that 
"the  study  of  the  Torah  distinguished  Jews  from  other  nations, 
and  kept  them  together  as  a  people." 

But  for  centuries  at  a  time  the  Jews  have  also  lived  in  circum- 
stances favorable  to  absorption.  There  were  times  when  they  were 
persecuted  in  certain  countries  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  but  th3re 
have  also  been  long  periods  when  they  have  lived  under  favorable 
circumstances  In  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  yet  they  were  not 
absorbed  Even  in  America,  the  so-called  melting  pot  of  the  world. 
they  have  remained  a  separate  nation. 

The  Jew  has  a  remarkable  aptitude  of  being  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  his  environment,  of  being  able  to  adopt  the  customs  and  the 
ways  of  living  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lives,  of  being  able 
to  acquire  the  veneer  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lives.  That 
is  where  people  make  a  mistake. 

They  think  that  is  absorption.  It  \s  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
merely  the  facility  of  the  Jew  to  adapt  himsslf  to  his  environment. 
What  is  Zionism  but  the  refusal  of  the  Jew  to  assimilate,  and  that 
was  the  Idea  of  Theodore  Herzl,  the  founder  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew  is  a  nomad  by  nature.  I  am  not  saying  that 
in  an  unfavorable  sense.  I  am  not  comparing  the  Jew  wlih  the 
gypsy;  but  the  history  of  the  Jew  is  a  history  of  his  wandering 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Jew  Is  a  cosmopolitan.  The 
Jew  looks  forward  to  that  time  when  there  will  be  reestablished  a 
Jewish  state  where  he  will  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  But 
let  the  Jew  sp.  ak  for  himself.  I  don't  want  to  weary  the  House 
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with  quotations,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  hear  what  leading 
Jews  say.  These  books  from  which  I  shall  quote  are  to  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  library.  Ludwlg  Lewisaobn.  a  well-known 
Jewish  writer,  says:  "Assimilation  Is  imix>ssil)le.  because  the  Jew 
cannot  change  his  national  character." 

He  goes  on  further  and  says:  "Assimilation  is  bankrupt  Germany 
was  the  great  laboratory  experiment,  and  I  think  that  the  experi- 
ment was  necessary,  but  it  failed." 

Then  there  is  another  book.  The  Real  Jew.  written  by  H.  New- 
man, with  an  introduction  by  Israel  Zsjigwill.  What  does  he  say? 
"In  examining  the  causes  which  have  served  to  keep  the  Jew* 
a  people  apart  we  find  that  deeply  engraved  in  the  soul  of  the 
Jewish  people  there  are  certain  fundamental  ideals.  •  •  • 
These  created  an  impassable  barrier  between  their  own  deeply 
rooted  ideas  of  life  and  those  of  the  etirrounding  peoples.  Thus, 
whereas  the  Flemings,  the  Normans,  and  the  Huguenou  were  able 
wholly  to  assimilate  with  the  English  race  at  various  epochs  in 
their  history,  the  Jews  have  never  been  able  to  merge  themselves 
in  their  new  environment  to  the  same  extent. 

Then.  sir.  I  find  In  A  Book  of  Jewish  Thoughts  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hertz.  I  think  he  was  chief  rabbi  at  one  time,  a  chapter  headed 
•"The  tragedy  of  assimilation."  He  says:  "What  I  understand  by 
as!-imilatlon  is  loss  of  identity.  It  is  the  kind  of  assimilation  that 
I  dresd  most,  even  more  than  pwgroms." 

Then  from  Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Ttaies,  by  Israel  Cohen:  "How- 
ever acute  the  divisions  may  be  on  the  merits  of  orthodoxy,  or 
on  the  virtue  of  the  Zionist  ideal,  they  are  leveled  by  the  Influence 
of  the  past,  which  generates  a  spirit  of  solidarity  welding  the 
disparate  units  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Opposed  to  the  agencies 
consciously  striving  for  the  conservation  of  Jewry  are  forces  work- 
ing for  its  dissolution.  •  •  •  There  is  open  advocacy  of  assim- 
ilation, viz.  that  Jews  should  regard  as  distinguished  from  their 
fellow  citizens  merely  in  respect  of  religion,  but  that  otherwise  they 
should  merge  themselves  completely  in  the  general  life  of  a  nation 
in  whose  midst  they  dwell.  •  •  •  Thus  the  soul  of  Israel  amongst 
the  nations  is  nowhere  Immune  from  Insidious  assault." 

Then  I  find  that  a  distinguished  Jew,  Mr.  Basil  M  Henrlques. 
made  a  speech  in  London  which  was  reported  in  the  Zionist  Record 
of  South  Africa  of  the  29th  of  January  last,  and  he  says:  "There 
mu.st  be  no  a.sslmilation.  We  are  a  pe<:uliar  people,  and  a  peculiar 
people  we  must  remain." 

I  find  also  in  the  Zionist  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Ludwlg  Lewls- 
sohn.  He  says:  "Men  exist  In  groups  that  create  their  cultures  In 
their  own  image,  and  as  the  expression  of  their  permanent  char- 
acter. Men  exist  in  no  other  way.  Neither  do  Jews.  We  are  a 
culture  group;  we  are  a  people;  we  are  a  nationality.  No;  don't 
stick  your  head  into  the  sand  at  this  point.  It's  so  silly,  and  so 
unrealistic,  and  so  cowardly.     We  aire  a  nationality." 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  examines  the  writings  of  Jewish 
writers,  of  those  who  have  sp>oken  on  b««half  of  their  race,  one  find6 
them  flghtlng  against  this  idea  of  aMlmllation.  I  repeat:  The 
history  of  the  Jtws  In  those  countrie:}  in  which  they  have  lived 
under  favorable  circumstances  show  tliat  they  may  absorb  others, 
but  they  themselves  cannot  be  absorbed.  It  is  also  clesu-  from  their 
own  admissions  and  statements  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
absorbed. 

In  the  second  place.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  against  the 
Jewish  immigrants  and  the  alien  Jew  in  South  Africa  because,  owing 
to  certain  racial  characteristics  and  habits,  the  Jew  creates  a  prob- 
lem as  soon  as  his  numbers  unduly  increase.  What  happens  is 
that  you  have  an  alien  body  in  the  general  body  of  the  state,  and, 
as  in  the  human  organism,  such  an  alien  body  causes  irritation  and 
friction  and  results  in  Inflammation  and  disease.  That  is  what 
has  happened  in  many  other  countries,  and  that  is  what  is  hapjaen- 
ing  in  South  Africa  today.    What  are  those  racial  characteristics? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Jew  is  intemfctlonal.  He  is  international 
In  his  outlook;  and.  furthermore,  he  in  part  of  a  vast  interlocked 
organization.  His  race  is  spread  over  the  globe,  a  race  that  Is 
bound  by  ties  of  culture,  religion,  and  blood,  to  which  add  the  bonds 
of  finance  and  commerce  and  indtistry. 

The  Jew.  in  the  first  instance.  Is  loyal  to  his  own  people,  loyal  to 
Israel,  and  what  Israel  stands  for.  In  the  second  place  he  Is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  his  own  personal  and  material  Interests.  May  I 
refer  to  the  position  during  the  Great  War  in  England?  It  explains 
this  characteristic  of  the  Jew.  If  one  reads  the  post-war  books,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  something  wrong,  especially  during 
the  earlier  years  cf  the  war.  Honorable  members  may  remember  that 
meetings  were  held  in  England  to  protest  against  what  was  called 
the  hidden  hand.  That  hidden  hand  was  the  intrigue  and  disloyalty 
of  the  Jewish  banking  and  financial  firms.  Jewry  believed  that 
the  central  powers  were  going  to  win  the  war.  and  therefore  the 
majority  of  Jews  were  backing  the  omtral  powers.  It  was  p>er- 
fectly  clear  that  things  were  going  wrong  in  England,  for  Instance, 
with  regard  to  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  and  that  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many was  ineffectual.  It  was  later  discovered  that  there  was  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Jews  In  London  and  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  recollected  the  Sir  Edgar  Spever.  a  privy  councilor,  was 
later  deprived  cf  his  naturalization  certificate  and  of  his  honors, 
because  it  was  proved  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  coterie  of  JewL^h 
financiers  who  were  working  against  the  interests  of  England.  Then 
the  position  became  so  acute  that  the  British  Government  was 
obliged  to  do  something  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war.  U^at  did  they 
do?  It  came  in  the  form  of  the  Balfour  declaration  on  Palestine. 
That  declaration  was  not  merely  a  happy  idea  on  the  part  cf  Mr. 
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Balfour      It  was  necessary  for  England  to  enlist  Jewish  help      "Hie 
Jews  were  against  England,  but  the  Jew  was  prepared  to  give  ti\s 
help  to  the  Allied  cause  for  a  price,  and  the  price  that  the  British 
Cove-nment  paid  was  the  Balfour  declaration.    I  noticed  in  the  dis- 
cvLsslon    which  took  place  in  1937.  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Trcyeville.  Mr,  Kentridge.  denied  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Jewish  solidarity  or  organized  Jewry.    Allow  me  again  to  quote  what 
the  Jews  themselves  say  about  that  matter  of  their  solidarity.     I 
have  here  Jewish  Life,  by  Israel  Cohen,  and  what  he  says  throws 
some   light   on  what  Is  happening   In  South  Africa.    He  states: 
"Amidst"  the   welter   of  conflicting   movements   there    is   one   uni- 
fying element,  the  sentiment  of  solidarity.     The  concrete  form  In 
which  It   is  normally  manifested,   is  the   sptfctaneous  organization 
of  the  communities  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  Jews  settle. 
The  simplest  and  commonest  form  of  Jewish  solidarity  is  the  or- 
ganized community  which  wiU  be  found  in  any  town  containing 
even    a    handful    of    Jews.     •     •     *     The    town    communities    are 
linked  together  by  associations  with  a  central  body  in  the  metropolis 
either  for  religious  or  secvUar  purposes.     The  religious  body  acts  as 
the  ecclesiastical  authority:    the   secular   as   the   guardian   of   civil 
and    political    Interests.      Cognate    in    origin,    allied    by    the    same 
traditions,  these  communities  give  to  modern^  Jewry  the  semblance 

of  a  vast  network  of  autonomous  settlements."  

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  whole  machinery  of  organized  Jewry 
and    the    solidarity    of    Jewry,    and    he    explains    how    In    political 
matters  organized  Jewry  acta  as  one.     Here  In  South  Africa  there 
Is   also   this   organized   Jewry    the    existence   of   which    has   been 
denied  by  tHe  Jews  and  their  supporters.     I  found  a  very  Inter- 
esting book  in  the  library.  The  South  African  Jewish  Year  Book. 
It  was  presented  to  the  parliamentary  library  by  Mr    Morris  Alex- 
ander     The    editor    of    the    yearbook    gives    a    historical    review    of 
Jewish  organizations  In   South   Africa  and.  more  particularly,  of 
the  work  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies.     He  states  that  a  board 
of  deputies  was  first  established  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal.     The 
objects  of  the  board  were  "to  watch  and  take  action  with  reference 
to   all    matters   affecting  the   welfare   of   the   Transvaal   and   Natal 
Jews  as  a  community."     It  was  further  decided  that    'the   board 
shall   take  observations   of   all   proceedings   relative   to   legislative 
municipal  enactments,  and  shall  use  such  means  as  they  may  deem 
requisite.   In   order  that   no   infraction  of  the  Jews'   rights,   and   of 
the    privileges    of    the    Jewish    community    may    ensue    therefrom." 
We  find  that  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  deputies:   on 
March   6     1907,    It  was   reported    Inter    alia  that   Mr    Jack   Cohen 
had   seen  the  editor  of   the  Sunday  Times   regarding   the  use   of 
the  word   "Peruvian."     The  board   also  put  a  stop  to  the   practice 
of  using  the  word  "Jew"  In  charge  sheets  and  in  newspapers  in  their 
reports  of  criminal  cases.     In   1910  the  number  of  immigrant  cases 
begcin    to   grow   and   the   board    resolved    to   give    the    question   of 
immigration    the    boards    special    attention.     During    the    discus- 
Blon  on  the  1937  bill,  it  was  denied  In  this  House  that  the  Jewish 
Board   of   Deputies  had   taken   an   active   part    In    the   question    of 
promoting  Jewish  Inunlgration  to  South  Africa.     Let  us  hear  what 
the    rtport    says  about   the   work   of    the   board   in   regard    to   the 
matter  of  immigration.     In  1904  it  says:  "Lord  Milner  agreed  that 
all  Jews  who  had  no  permits  to  stay  in  South  Africa  could  apply 
for  them      The  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee   to    deal    with    the    matter      So    strenuoujily    did    the    board 
work  that  It  Is  reported  that  300  applicants  had  been  recommended 
for  permits."  ,  ^         ,     ^  .u-i- 

This  work  bVlng  so  successful.  It  wan  decided  to  extend  their 
BCtivttlM      We  nnd  a  Jewish  Board  of  Di'puiles  in  the  Cupe  Colony 
in   IOCS      It  took  iitepd  to  have  JtwLth  ahoplceopers  exrmpt€-d  from 
the  operation  of  the  Half  Holiday  Act.  iiurh  facilill""  being  uranted 
to  butchers  who  had  had  their  nhopii  closed  on  the  Jewi»h  Sabbath 
One  of  the  features  of  the  JrwUh  problem  »«  that  the  Jews,  an  a 
community,  are  always  claiming  for  them»elve»  special  prlvllegrs 
Mere  've  have  the  same  thing      They  claim  the  privilege  of  not  elm- 
Init  their  shop*  on  the  usual  h«lf-bolid«iy      It  l»  reported  that  the 
b«mrd  dealt  with  a  number  at  immigration  cmm;*    with  the  result 
"that  many  deserving  immlgranu  were  alU/wird  to  land  who  at»»er- 
wise   would  have  been  sent  bark   to  the  rountrl'^  whence  they 
came  *"     The   immigration   authwltles   had   derided   to  send   s^>me 
at  tUem  hmck.  but  so  eftectlvrly  did  the  JewUh  Bourd  oi  Deputua 
work  that  ttume  people  were  allowed  to  land       In  view  of  the  «U' - 
ct»Min\  wtjrk  ut  the  board  ol  deputies  it  w»«  decided  U)  hold  a 
conJerence  at  Bloemfont^tn     The  writer  refers  to  South  African 
Ji-wry    denotinc  »s  it  does  today  a  cohesive  whole  composed  <rf  the 
organized  JewUh  population  of   this  eubcontinenl.   ltj»  component 
and    well-defined    part*   organized,    correlated    to   each    other   even 
more  efficiently  than  In  the  case  of  Jewries  in  some  of  the  older 
countries."  ^  ^       _,  ..  .^ 

Sj  the  good  work  goes  on.  A  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  m 
1913  It  was  reported  that  the  first  2  years  of  the  South  African 
board's  history  were  chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of  Immigration 
and  with  consolidating  the  boards  position  They  urged  the  ap- 
po-ntment  of  a  Jew  on  the  appeal  board  Then  another  congress 
was  held  This  congress  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  protest  against 
legislation  against  aliens  In  the  bill  then  before  Parliament  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  protesting  against  th»  Introduction  of  the 
registration  proposal,  the  same  registration  system  which  I  have  in 
mv  bill  They  protested  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
rlehts  of  a  large  number  of  Jews  In  South  Africa.  Again,  the  claim 
of  special  privileges  for  the  Jew.  As  a  result  of  these  representations 
the  objectionable  sections  were  ultimately  deleted  from  the  bill. 
But  we  are  told  that  there  te  no  such  thing  as  Jewish  pressure  on 
behal*  of  the  organized  Jewish  community.  The  report  gots  on  to 
say  that  the  execuUve.  as  the  result  ol  the  war  and  Its  aftereffects. 


was  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  bcird  s  objects  a3 
laid  down  in  its  constitution,  and  the  board  was  empowered  to 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  Jews  oversees.  In  addition  to  concerning 
itself  with  the  well-being  of  those  in  southern  Africa  -'Thus,  the 
report  proceeds,  "the  board  greatly  widened  the  scope  pf  its  activi- 
ties and  developed  an  International  phase  of  activity.  It  goes  on 
to  say  that  In  1920-21  JewLsh  Immigration  began  to  Increase  and 
the  board  published  information  both  here  and  overseas  They 
sent  Information  overseas  In  order  to  encourage  Jewish  Immigrants 
to  come  to  South  Africa,  and  including  information  r^-gy^^'"/.  [^« 
procedure  to  be  adopted  regarding  emigration  to  South  Africa. 
Then  In  1921.  the  congress  met  again,  and  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  raising  of  the  naturalization  fee.  Deputations  were 
sfnt  to  the  government  and  It  was  decided  to  organize  protest 
meetings  of  Jews  all  over  the  country  In  the  event  of  General  Smuts 
reply  being  unsatisfactory.  A  deputation  was  received  by  the 
Prlrne  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and.  as  a  result,  the 

fee  was  reduced  to  £5  vi  w    «-    k»i„« 

I    will    now    deal    with    the    matter    of    pressure    which    Is    being 
exerted  by  organized  Jewry  in  South  Africa.     Strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission m  south  Africa,  because  the  commission  Injts  report  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  Jewl.sh  competition  and  the  dlfflculty  of  South 
Africans  being  able  to  find  work.     It  Is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
have  at   different   times   tried    to  sectire   favorable   report*   in   the 
Dress  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  editors  of  newspapers 
in  South  Africa.     In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany, 
nubile  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country     These 
public  meetings  were  advertised   as  being  nonsectarlan  and  non- 
racial    but  It  is  known  that  In  th.«e  cases  the  procedure  was  that 
certain  gentlemen   well   known   as  Christian  leaders  were   asked   to 
organize   the   meetings   in   order   to  give   the   Impression   of   these 
meetings  being  genuine  gentile  protests.    Then  we  have  the  rnatter 
of  the  boycott  against  German  goods      This  matter  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  this  House.     The  honorable  member  for  Cape 
Town  (Castle)  denied  that  the  Jewish  community  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Jewish  boycott  in  this  country  and  said  that  the  Jews 
themselves  merely  decided  not  to  buy  German  goods      He  received 
support   from  the  honorable  member  for   Benonl    (Mr,   Madeley) 
who  said  that  his  party  had  been  responsible  for  the  boycott.     If 
the  honorable  member  for  Benonl.  or  if  the  South  African  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  wish  to  suggest  that  this  German  boycott  originated 
with  them,  then  In  the  language  of  the  classics  I  say.  "Go  and  toll 
that  to  the  marines"    The  idea  originated  with  the  Jews,  and  they 
used  the  South  African  Trades  and  Labor  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  this  boycott.     I  have  before  me  a  circular  which  was 
sent  to  a  gentile  firm  calling  upon  them  to  boycott  German  got)ds 
and  also  warning  them   not   to  advertise   in  a  German  paper  pub- 
lished   in   Johannesburg      The   circular   ends   by   saying:    "Do   you 
know  that  the  Jewish  community  will  see  to  It  that  your  firm  Is 
boycotted  If  you  continue  to  advertise  In  the  Deutach-Afrlkaner  of 

I  have  also  the  envelope  addressed  to  the  firm  In  question. 
That  was  the  way  the  boycott  was  carried  on  It  Is  still  being 
carried  on  today  I  have  here  a  notice  which  Is  put  on  orders 
which  are  sent  overseas  by  Jewish  f\rm»  In  the  following  form  ^ 
"Acceptance  of  goods  will  be  rcfu.sed  If  the  goods  are  shipped 
by  a  German  ve«*«el  or  through  a  German  port  or  insured  wun  a 

German    company"  ^       ._.  i    ..,„ 

Now    sir    when   the  Jew  buys  goods  for  his  own  personal   use 

he  Is  perfectly  entitled  to  do  that  If  he  wishes,  but  In  this  cmm 

he  Is  not  buying  k<kx1s  for  his  own  consumption,  but  goods  which 

are    >iold    to   the   gintlle    population       I    have    the   Boycott    BuMeiin 

i    which    I   rend    last    year      The   honorable    member   for   Cape  Town 

I    (Castle I    said   It  was  published   m   Bngland      It  wan  published    in 

England    but  It  was  distributed  in  M-^uth  Africa.    The  boytuii  is 

A  f..vf»rite  weapon  whirh   Is  use<l   by  Jewry,  and  It   is  an  ''^<^}"^ 

weaprm    from    their    point    of    view     because    of    the    c«inirol    they 

exer<.ls«T  on  trade  and  Industry 

Alluw  me  to  say  and  I  ray  it  with  a  ftill  sense  f^ /»n'""*»*>'''*.!.'^ 
to  the  Jewlr.h  p/;puUti'  n  of  «»^/uth  Africa  that  In  making  use  of  this 
boy<ott  weapon  in  connection  with  trade  or  in  connection  witn 
orvm  sdv.^isemenu  thry  are  playing  with  fire  they  sre  u-lng  » 
doublc-rdgrd  wcup.<n  I  nay  that  the  time  will  come  wlwrn  the 
'  pecpte  of  Bcutb  Afrua  will  turn  and  will  not  tolerate  that  sr/rt  of 
weapon  being  used  in  our  country  I  think  that  it  i«  well  that  tliat 
word  of  warning  should  be  sounded  to  the  Jewi»h  community  in 
South  Africa  Re\erting  to  the  matter  of  immigration.  I  havr* 
already  referred  to  the  reports  cf  the  meetings  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Deputies.  In  the  1937  debate  there  was  read  a  telegram  or  * 
letter  which  was  sent  to  Bentwlch.  in  which  It  was  stated  that  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  had  advised  against  any  further  Jewish 
Immigration  Into  Sou'h  Africa  Of  course,  such  a  letter  was  sent; 
It  was  Sfnt  as  a  matter  of  tactics.  t>ecau»e  the  immigrants  were 
arriving  here  In  boatloads  The  Stuttgart  had  arrived,  there  were 
360  on  the  CarnaTvan  Castle,  ard  naturally  the  tx;ard  in  tffect 
warned:  "Don't  send  them  In  such  big  crowds;  It  Is  making  trouble; 
let  them  dribble  In  "  I  happen  to  know  something  about  Jewl.-^h 
emigration  from  my  personal  knowledge  There  Is  In  Paris  a  cer- 
tain organization— I  think  it  !s  called  lea — a  Jewish  colonization 
organization,  with  offices  at  '26  Rue  Bas.sano  In  Par's  That  organi- 
zation instructed  one  of  the  hanks  In  South  Africa  to  pay  out  a 
sum  of  £5.000  to  b?  used  as  depcslts  for  immlrrrants  amvln?  hero 
'  from  Europe.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Jewish  community  m 
South  Africa  did  not  encourage  immigration  into  our  country  I 
will  now  leave  the  question  of  Immigration.  We  know  It  has  been 
encouraged   by    the    Jews   In    South   Africa,   and   the   sooner   they 
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realize  that  there  Is  already  a  stifSclently  large  Jewish  population  In 
this  country  the  better  It  will  be  for  the  older-established  Jewish 
poptilatlon  Itself. 

Another  factor  which  causes  friction  Is  Jewish  control  of  finance 
and  business,  the  formation  of  monopolies,  and  also  the  domina- 
tion of  the  professions.  This  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  high 
finance  and  international  thinking.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
that.  I  am  sure  that  the  meml>ers  of  the  Jewish  race  themselves 
will  admit  that  they  control  high  finance  and  International  bank- 
ing In  Europe  and  in  America.  Remember  that  the  international 
banker  controls  credit,  and  through  his  control  of  credit,  he  is  also 
able  to  exercise  control  over  industry  and  trade,  international 
finance  and  industry  and  trade  are  thus  closely  related.  In  the 
United  States  the  Jews  have  already  managed  to  secure  control  of 
a  niunber  of  the  most  important  industries  In  the  country,  finance, 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the  garment  trade,  motion  pictures, 
furniture  and  liquor  trade,  and  so  on.  To  a  large  extent  the  same 
thing  has  happened  In  England.  But  let  tis  come  to  South  Africa. 
One  has  only  to  go  about  the  country  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
Jew  is  controlling  retail  and  wholesale  business  in  South  Africa. 
He  controls  the  liquor  trade.  There  is  a  firm  known  as  the  South 
African  Board  of  DlstUlerles.  which  Is  almost  entirely  controlled  by 
Jews.  To  a  large  extent  the  Jew  controls  the  meat  trade,  and  he 
almost  entirely  controls  the  theater  and  cinema  business.  He  exer- 
cises a  large  measure  of  control  over  the  hotel  trade  and  shirt  man- 
tifacture — the  honorable  member  for  Maltland  (Mr.  Mushet  i  will 
he  able  to  confirm  to  what  extent  today  Jewish  Interests  control 
the  manufacture  of  shirts  In  South  Africa.  In  the  retail  tobacco 
trade  It  Is  the  same  thing,  and  then  one  has  only  to  look  to  the 
enormous  economic  control  exercised  by  a  prominent  Jew.  Mr.  I.  W. 
Schleslnger.  to  .eallze  to  what  lengths  this  has  gone.  Not  content 
with  the  control  of  finance  and  business,  the  Jew  is  now  turning  to 
the  professions  I  have  gone  through  the  telephone  list  very  care- 
fully In  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town,  and  hfve  taken  only  those 
names  which  I  am  quite  sure  are  Jewish.     What  do  I  find? 

That  m  Johannesburg  65  percent  of  the  attorney  firms  are  Jewish: 
of  the  advocates,  45  percent  are  Jewish;  In  Cape  Town  the  attorneys 
are  41  percent  and  the  advocates  28  percent.  I  have  here  the  list 
cf  the  law  certificate  examination  results  of  January  of  this  year. 
Fcrty-four  percent  of  the  successful  candidates  In  the  law-certificate 
examination  were  Jews. 

Mr  Kentridge  Did  you  look  through  the  Taalbond  results? 
Mr,  Louw.  I  don't  deny  that  the  Jew  Is  an  expert  linguist,  and 
that  he  will  also  excel  In  the  Tnalbond  examination,  so  that  he  can 
thereby  compete  more  successfully  in  business  and  trade  and  in  the 
profession.^  Nobody  has  ever  denied  the  genius  of  the  Jew,  and  he " 
will  succeed  in  the  Taalbond  examination  because  be  fully  ap- 
preciates Its  value.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  a 
bilingual  country.  As  regards  medical  practitioners,  in  Johannes- 
burg 48  i)ercent  are  Jews,  and  that.  I  am  Informed,  Is  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  becauae  I  have  not  Included  the  names  of  i>erson8 
who  have  changed  their  names.  In  Cape  Town  at  least  31  percent 
Of  the  me<Ucal  practitioners  are  Jews.  In  the  Wltwatersrand  Unl- 
Tervity  final  examination  68  percent  of  the  successful  medical 
students  were  Jews.  In  Cape  Town  the  percentage  was  33  percent. 
X  am  informed  that  In  the  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  classes  the 
percentage  u  even  higher.  But.  sir.  It  Is  not  only  in  business  and 
the  professions  where  the  Jew  occupies  a  position  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  percentage  of  the  population.  We  find  him  also 
in  positions  of  authority.  That  is  particularly  to  In  Eiigland  and 
America. 

That  was  particularly  the  case  In  Ekiglsnd  during  the  period  of 
the  Great  War.  In  the  Lloyd  Oeors*  cabinet  there  were  several 
Jews.    The  Spectator,  In  an  editorial  In  1930,  wrote — 

"W«  ars  convinced  that  at  th«  prsssnt  moment  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith  are  far  Ujo  numerous  In  our  Cabinet.  We  have  got 
a  great  many  more  Jews  than  we  dsssirs." 

The  Spectator  prrobably  also  bad  In  mind  tb«  Marconi  scandal 
Which  had  taken  place  not  long  iMfors  in  Which  several  prominent 
Jews  were  Implicated,  follmving  tba  mmt  line  as  that  Uken  by 
ths  honorable  member  for  TroyerlUs  wbcn  h*  referred  to  the  qu«a- 
tlon  at  the  Taalbond  examltuitlon.  tbs  Jews  oft«n  ask,  "Why  Is 
the  gaottle  tmable  to  compete  with  ttM  Jew?  Is  It  not  the  fault 
of  the  geotlle  himself 7"    I'bat  cbam  ha*  often  been  leveled. 

Lst  ms  frankly  admit  that  tbs  Jew  ia  a  very  clever  and  adroit 
toustneaman,  but  tb«re  are  other  waona  wby  tba  gentile  finds  it 
dilBctilt  to  compete  with  him.  rmdy.  aa  regards  international 
trade  and  lllnanoe,  there  Is  the  fact  tliat  tbc  Jew  u  International, 
and  has  tntcmatlonal  afllllatlons.  As  regards  Inland  trade,  there  is 
that  racial  c»ment,  that  bond  aC  racial  unity  which  enables  the  Jew 
to  make  arrangemenu  which  It  Is  Impoaaible  for  the  gentile  to  make 
under  similar  circumstances.  And  finally,  let  me  add  this,  namely, 
that  In  hla  business  dealings  with  the  gentile  the  Jew  undoubtedly 
has  a  dllTerent  outlook  and  a  different  tmsinefls  standard.  I  don't 
want  to  go  too  deeply  into  that  aspect,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
susceptlblltUes  of  members  of  this  House  who  are  Jews,  but  I 
would  mention  that  the  matter  Is  dealt  with  In  the  Talmud,  which 
la  the  collection  of  laws  and  precepts  by  which  the  everyday  life  of 
the  Jew  Is  guided.  In  the  Talmud  there  are  certain  precepts  which 
throw  a  very  Interesting  light  upon  the  attitude  and  on  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Jew  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  gentiles.  I  have  here 
a  collection  of  Tslmudic  precepts,  and  the  editor  of  this  book  says 
in  the  Introduction — 

••Here  is  the  law  for  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action: 
the  law  of  the  household  and  the  law  of  the  state;  directions  for 
the  health  of  the  bodv;  the  attainment  of  wise  knowledge,  the  con- 
quest of  virtue,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  ...  It  covers  the  whole 


field  of  life,  and  Its  principles  affect  or  ought  to  affect,  every  thought 
and  every  action  of  every  member  In  the  Jewish  state.  Such,  In  the 
abstract.  Is  the  regard  In  which  this  book  Is  held  In  Jewry." 

No  Jew.  I  Uiink,  wotild  deny  that  In  his  dally  life  he  Is  guided 
by  the  precepts  which  he  finds  In  the  Talmud.  I  suggest  to  any- 
body who  wishes  to  go  Into  the  matter  further  to  study  the  Talmud, 
and  he  will  And  some  light  thrown  on  the  question  as  to  why  the 
Jew  Is  able  to  compete  so  successfully  with  the  gentile. 

Another  habit  of  the  Jew  which  creates  trouble  and  friction,  espe- 
cially when  his  numbers  exceed  a  certain  percentage.  Is  the  Jewish 
habit  of  secrecy.  That  aptitude  of  the  Jew  of  being  able  to  conceal 
what  he  wishes  to  keep  secret,  especially  when  it  Is  In  his  own 
interests,  was  probably  Initiated  during  the  i>erlod  of  the  persecu- 
tions, but  It  has  remained  a  habit  of  the  Jew  and  has  become  hlmost 
a  national  Instinct,  This  habit  of  secret  action  will  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  a  case  which  was  heard  In  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Cape  Town  about  a  year  ago,  when  a  certain  Mr.  Goodman,  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies,  secured  an  interdict  against 
Mr,  von  Moltke,  calling  upon  him  to  refrain  from  publishing  certain 
documents  which  he  had  in  bis  possession. 
Mr.  Blackwell.  Stolen  papers. 

Mr.  Louw.  If  they  were  or  were  not  stolen.  I  don't  know.  Tha 
question  Is,  Why  was  there  that  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  board  of  deputies  to  prevent  the  publication  of  those 
documents?  I  think  the  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  their  action 
Is  that  there  were  in  those  documents  certain  matters  which  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  did  not  want  published  in  South  Africa. 
An  Honorable  Membes.  What  did  the  court  do? 
Mr.  Louw.  The  court  granted  the  injunction  on  the  ground  of 
authorship,  that  the  persons  who  had  written  the  letters  htid  not 
given  Von  Moltke  the  right  of  authorship.  This  habit  of  conceal- 
ment takes  another  form  in  the  changing  of  names.  Why  does 
the  Jew  change  his  name?  It  Is  in  order  to  give  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  assimilated.  The  honorable  member  for 
TroyevlUe  (Mr.  Kentridge)  admitted  during  the  1937  debate  why 
he  changed  his  name.  Some  remark  was  made  about  his  having 
changed  his  name,  and  he  said  that  he  did  It  to  show  that  he  had 
been  assimilated.  But  the  honorable  member  remains  the  same 
Jew  that  he  was.  whether  he  Is  called  Kentridge  or  Kantorovltch. 
Another  reason  why  the  Jew  changes  his  name  is  to  secxire  certain 
advantages  of  a  business  or  a  social  nattire,  and  that  is  happening 
in  South  Africa.  I  put  a  question  to  the  honorable  the  Minister 
the  other  day.  I  took  at  random  two  cases  which  I  happened  to 
find  In  the  Government  Gazette,  where  two  Jews  had  changed 
their  names.  I  asked  what  were  "the  good  and  sufficient  reasons" 
postulated  by  the  act  for  the  change  of  the  name,  and  the  Min- 
ister replied  that  these  particular  persons  had  changed  their  names 
"for  business,  social,  and  personal  reasons."  I  submit  that  It  was 
not  the  Intention  of  the  act  that  a  man  should  be  permitted  to 
change  his  name  for  such  reasons.  When  a  man  changes  his  name 
for  business  reasons  he  Is  practicing  deception  upon  his  customers 
and  upon  the  people  in  the  town  where  he  does  business,  and  I 
say  to  the  Minister  that  he  was  not  acting  according  to  the  spirit 
end  according  to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  1937  when  he  allowed 
people  to  change  their  names  for  business,  social,  and  personal 
reasons.  That  Is  not  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  under  that  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  shown  that  the  Jew  Is  unassimllnble,  and 
that  he  has  certain  racial  characteristics  which  catuw  friction,  I 
have  shown  that  when  the  Jewish  population  figure  reaches  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  population  of  a  state,  It  causes  trouble. 
That  Is  also  the  view  of  the  Jews  themselves.  The  great  leader 
of  Jewish  Zionism.  Dr.  Hrrzl.  Is  quoted  In  the  South  African 
Jewish  Chronical  of  the  3Sth  of  May,  1034:  "Her74  foresaw  long  ago 
that  the  percentage  nt  Jews  that  a  cotuity  can  absorb  hticm  antl- 
BemltUm  sets  in  la  very  low.  barely  ft  percent.  After  that  a  saturs' 
tlon  sets  In.  the  weather  breaks,  and  threatening  storms  sppcar  on 
the  horizon  " 

Here  in  fkmth  Africa  the  Jewlsb  poptilatlon  exceeds  that  psr- 
ccntags  of  safety.  The  saturation  |x>lnt  was  reached  some  time 
ago,  and  the  storm  clotids  are  not  merely  on  the  horl»jn,  tbejr 
lutve  already  moved  up  I  am  not  going  to  enter  Into  diacuss.4m 
on  figures.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  whether  In  this  year  more  Jews 
were  allowed  In  than  In  another  year,  because  that  Is  beside  tlie 
point,  in  view  at  the  terms  of  my  bill,  which  piovld<rs  that  no 
fiuther  Jew'.sh  Immigration  should  be  allowed  in  South  Africa. 
But  what  I  do  say  U  that,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  prob« 
Vkta.  and  the  sertotu  proportions  it  has  attained  in  South  Africa, 
we  have  to  ask   three  questions: 

What  is  the  Jewish  population  in  South  Africa;  what  percentage 
of  the  total  white  population  does  that  constitute;  and.  finally,  la  it 
being  fed  by  further  immigration?  It  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  figtire  as  to  what  the  South  African  Jewish  population  Is 
today.  In  the  first  place  the  census  figures  are  l>ased  on  religious 
confession  and  In  1939  the  Jews  themselves  admitted  that  there 
were  then  about  400  Jews  in  South  Africa  who  no  longer  attended 
the  synagogue.  The  immigration  figures  are  definitely  not  reliable, 
because  In  the  first  place  these  figures  are  dependent  upon  tho 
Jew's  own  statement  as  to  whether  he  Is  or  is  not  of  the  Jewish 
race,  and  knowing  that  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  antl-Jcwish 
feeling  he  hesitates  to  state  whether  or  not  he  is  of  the  Jewish 
race  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  temporary  visitors 
come  to  South  Africa  In  what  way  are  they  being  controlled?  We 
are  tcld  about  the  deposit,  but  a  Jew  is  cheerfully  going  to  forfeit 
this  deposit,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  be  certain  of  remaining  In  the 
country  There  are  also  the  In-translt  immigrants,  figures  run- 
ning Into  several  hundreds  per  month.  What  check  has  the  min- 
ister that  they  do  not  remain  In  the  country,  or  that  having  gone 
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Into  a  neighboring  country,  that  they  do  not  return?  Here  again 
the  ministers  reply  about  the  deposit  does  not  hold  water,  becau.se 
the  Jew  or  any  other  Immigrant  will  cheerfully  forfeit  that  deposit 
if  there  is  any  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  remain  In  South  Africa. 
As  to  visitors  going  Into  neighboring  territories  and  again  re- 
cro.sslng  the  boundaries,  the  Minister's  reply  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  these  people  from  reentering  the  Union.  In 
November  1936  the  Jewish  Board  estimated  that  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation was  95,000. 

Add  to  thoee  figures  the  Immigration  figures  of  the  selection 
board,  allow  a  percentage  for  those  who  do  not  attend  the  syna- 
gogue, and  for  visitors  and  In-transit  immigrants:  allow  also  for 
the  natural  increase,  because  the  Jews  live  according  to  the  Mosaic 
laws,  which  tell  them  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  there  Is  a  much  higher  birth  rate  among  the  Jews 
than  among  the  rest  of  the  population.  On  this  basis  I  think  it  can 
Ije  safely  said  that  on  a  conservative  estimate  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion must  be  today  between  98.000  and  100.000.  and  that  brings  us 
to  5  percent  of  the  white  population  of  South  Africa.  I  do  not 
know  whether  honorable  members  realize  there  are  only  three 
other  contries  In  Europe  that  have  a  higher  percentage  of  Jewish 
population  than  South  Africa.  We  are  fourth  on  the  list,  and  we 
are  practically  equal  vrtth  the  third,  which  Is  Htingary;  the  others 
being  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  The  United  States  surely  has  5  percent. 

Mr  LotJW.  Nothing  like  It.  Then.  sir.  quite  apart  from  the  mat- 
ter of  p>ercentage.  South  Africa  has  in  actual  numbers  a  larger 
Jewish  population  than  15  BTuropean  countries.  That  is  the  pres- 
ent position.  What  about  the  future?  Is  the  Jewish  population 
being  increased  by  Immigration,  apart  from  the  natural  Increase? 
In  answer  to  that  question.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  Fince 
the  act  of  1937  was  passed  Jewish  immigration  has  exceeded  on 
the  average  1.000  per  annum.  During  the  period  1928  to  1938.  on 
a  conservative  estimate,  allowing  for  Brltlsh-born  Jews,  but  not 
allowing  for  visitors  who  have  remained,  and  In-translt  Immi- 
grants. 16.880  Jewish  immigrants  entered  South  Africa,  and  during 
the  period  1934  to  1938  there  were  7  584.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
expect  a  decrease  of  Jewish  immigration  in  South  Africa?  I  say 
definitely  no,  because  a  new  situation  has  developed  in  Etirope 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  find  homes  for  thousands  of 
Jewish  refugees.  One  has  only  to  read  the  press  to  see  to  what 
extent  that  is  being  done.  Propaganda  Is  being  carried  on  not 
only  In  Europe  but  here  In  South  Africa.  The  Minister  was  visited 
by  members  of  Rand  constituencies  who  asked  him  to  open  the 
door  wider  to  Jewish  immigration.  According  to  two  newspaper 
reports,  the  Minister  said  he  was  prepared  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  their  representations.  He  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
anything,  and  I  do  not  suggest  th.-it  he  has  acceded  to  the  request 
made  by  those  honorable  members.  But  It  shows  that  pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  to  sectire  the  admission  of  Jewish  refugees 
into  this  country.  Poland  and  Rumania  have  Indicated  that  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  their  Jewish  population,  and  England  also  is 
doing  Its  utmost  to  get  rid  of  its  refugees. 

Propaganda  Is  being  made,  and  pressure  Is  being  exerted  to  Induce 
the  Government  to  open  the  door  wider.  We  have  the  visit  of 
Lord  Marley.  He  has  come  here  ostensibly  to  get  funds  for  the 
Jewish  refugees,  but  reading  the  speeches  of  Lord  Marley,  and 
reading  between  the  lines,  you  will  find  that  he  is  also  creating 
a  certain  atmosphere,  appealing  to  people's  hximanitarlan  feelings, 
and  saying,  in  effect:  "Here  are  these  poor,  homeless  people:  why 
don't  you  help  them?"  That  sort  of  thing  Is  going  on  and  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  a  blU  of  this  kind  was  necessary.  It  Is  now 
when  efforts  are  being  made  all  over  the  world  to  find  room  for 
Jewish  refugees.  Our  attitude,  sir,  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  is  that  the  Jewish  population  of  South  Africa  is  already  too 
large.  It  has  exceeded  the  danger  point  percentage.  It  Is  no  good 
telling  me  that  during  this  or  that  year  Immigration  was  so  much 
less,  or  was  only  so  much.  Even  if  the  number  of  Immigrants  were 
100  per  annum,  I  say  that  they  are  100  too  many,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  saturation  point  has  been  reached,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Herzl.  the  leader  of  the  Zionist  movement.  We  say  that  Jewish  im- 
migration must  be  completely  stopped.  I  maintain.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  is  the  view,  not  only  of  those  of  us  who  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  but  I  am  convinced  that  that  Is  the  view  which  Is 
shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  English-  and  Dutch-sp^eaking 
people  In  South  Africa.  I  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
have  to  deal  frankly  with  this  problem.  We  owe  it  to  our  children, 
and  It  Is  only  fair  to  the  Jewish  population  themselves,  to  let  them 
know  where  they  stand,  to  deal  openly  and  frankly  and  honestly 
with  them.  This  bill  of  mine,  contrary  to  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  in  the  press,  does  not  touch  the  old-established 
Jew  in  South  Africa.  It  Is  aimed  to  prevent  any  further  Jewish 
Immigration.  It  is  further  aimed  at  the  alien  Jew  at  present  in 
South  Africa.  May  I  commend,  sir.  to  this  House  and  also  to  hon- 
orable Members  who  are  Jews,  and  to  Jews  outside  of  this  House, 
the  words  of  a  man  who  Is  a  friend  of  the  Jews,  the  words  of 
Hil'.aire  Belloc.     He  says: 

"There  Is  a  Jewish  problem,  and  the  Jews  who  resent  the  state- 
ment cf  the  problem,  and  an  attempt  at  solving  it.  are  not  doing 
their  cwu  people  any  good,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  denying 
us  the  right  to  put  our  house  In  order,  which  denial  is  of  course 
Intolerable." 

I  vommend  to  the  Jews  and  to  their  liberal  friends  to  ponder 
very  a(H»fully  over  those  words  of  Mr.  Belloc.  To  honorable  mem- 
bers oiithe  other  side  of  the  House  and  to  the  Government.  I  say 
we  haf!|  hexe  today  in  South  Africa  a  very  serious  problem,  a  com- 


plicated problem,  and  a  problem  which  Is  growing  more  serious 
with  every  Immigrant  who  is  coming  into  the  country.  I  say.  sir. 
to  the  Goveriunent  and  to  honorable  members  on  that  side  of  the 
house  that  if  their  JewLsh  supporters  decline  to  see  reason,  then 
you  owe  it  to  the  country  to  eliminate  this  factor  from  political 
considerations.  Ycu  owe  it  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Great  Trek,  whose 
centenary  we  recently  celebrated,  and  ycu  owe  it  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  1820  settlers,  those  ETnglish-  and  Dutch-speaking  pioneers  who 
left  a  heritage  for  their  descendants  in  our  country. 

I  say  further,  you  owe  it  to  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  you 
owe  it  to  future  generations  of  South  Africans  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem now,  before  it  Is  too  late.  I  say  to  the  Jewish  members  of 
this  House  and  to  the  Jewish  community  outside  the  House,  "In 
your  own  Interests,  beware  that  you  do  not  put  anything  In  the 
way  of  the  tackling  of  this  problem.  I  say  to  you.  read  the  history 
of  your  own  race,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  nuint>ers  that  ycu  have 
in  the  country  today. " 
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VIEWS  OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  IN  THB 
SEVENTY -SIXTH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  views 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress: 

OtTB    POLICT    or    DETENSB    AND    THE    MISSION    OF    OtTB    MILITAaT    rORCTS 

THEREUNDER 

(Submitted  to  the  House  February  14.  1939) 

In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  con- 
sistent and  has  developed  naturally  with  the  years,  there  has  been 
for  over  a  century  but  one  principle  which  has  remained  definite 
and  unchanged — the  principle  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  famous  declaration  of  President  Monroe  informed  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  the  United  States  would  regard  any  attempt  to 
extend  European  domination  In  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  as  an  unfriendly  act  It  is  not  a  treaty,  nor  has  any  foreign 
power  ever  approved  it.  It  is.  in  truth,  a  "no  trespass"  sign  posted 
around  the  entire  area  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  the  years 
have  passed  we  have  made  It  plain  that  the  warning  is  addressed 
to  all  foreign  powers,  no  matter  where  situated. 

While  the  doctrine  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  fundamentally  it  is  otir  doctrine  and  ours  alone.  We 
adhere  to  It  because  we  are  convinced  that  our  safety  is  dependent 
upon  its  enforcement.    It  Is  a  policy  of  defense. 

The  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  new  attitudes 
and  pursue  new  policies  relating  to  other  matters  in  this  ever- 
changing  world,  but  there  can  be  no  lessening  of  its  devotion  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because  this,  more  than  any  other  single 
aspect  of  policy,  involves  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  Us  vital 
Interests.  Especially  is  this  true  now  that  by  an  act  of  Congress 
we  are  withdrawing  from  the  Philippines  and  shall  not  be  ex- 
pected to  defend  those  Islands. 

Obviously,  our  military  establishment  must  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  obligation  so  clearly  impl.ed  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine — 
the  obligation  to  prevent  the  extension  of  foreign  political  domi- 
nation through  military  action  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Th.s 
may  well  be  considered  as  part  of  the  supreme  obligation  to 
defend  the  continental  United  States.  We  thus  envision  our 
whole  defense.  Without  the  Panama  Canal  we  should  be  sadly 
handicapped.     It   is  our   hfe-line   and  must   be   maintained. 

For  our  defense  in  the  Pacltlc  we  believe  the  mission  of  our 
Military  fetabli.shment  Is  the  maintenance,  impregnably.  of  the 
line  following  roughly  the  180th  merld.an.  commencing  at  the 
Alaskan  l.slands.  pas.sing  somewhat  westward  of  Hawaii,  and  thence 
generally  southea.stward  to  include  and  cover  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  comparatively  slight  additions  otir  presently  authorized  mili- 
tary strength,  both  Army  and  Navy,  is  equal  to  that  part.cular 
task. 

We  conceive  the  disposition  of  our  military  forces  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  having  a  common  objective — the  en- 
forcement of  our  defense  policy.  We  should  look  up>on  Oahu  as 
an  outpost  not  only  of  our  Pacific  coast,  but  of  the  Canal.  We 
should  look  upon  Guantanamo  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  naval 
and  avlat.cn  establishments  along  our  Atlantic  coast  as  likewise 
outposts  of  Panama.  Everything  should  be  done  to  extend  and 
strengthen  such  outposts  in  the  areas  of  defense,  whether  they  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

As  for  Panama  it.self.  there  is  great  need  of  a  suhstanti.il  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  In  order  vliat  the  armameut 
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now  there,  or  shortly  to  be  installed,  may  be  manned  with  at  least 
one  shift:  and  we  must  add  certain  eqtiipment  vital  to  the  con- 
duct of  Its  defense. 

IX  we  control  the  sea  and  the  air  over  a  wide  radius  from  the 
Canal.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  enemy  to  reach  it  from  the  sea. 
Likewise,  if,  when  the  need  arises,  we  take  instant  mea.sures  to 
ivevent  the  establishment  of  hostile  bases  in  Central  or  South 
America,  we  shall   have  gone  a  long  way  toward  closing   the  door. 

With  our  defense  system  made  effective  far  out  in  the  Pacific 
and  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  with  hostile  military  infiltration 
promptly  prevented,  and  with  the  Canal  itself  fortified  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  effectiveness,  we  shall  be  sectire  in  the  western  world. 
Buch  should    be  OUJC  military  policy — etuch  must   be  our  defense. 

TH«   VrrAL    IMPOKTANCI    OF    A    SOUND   WATIOWAL    BCONOMT 

(Submitted  to  the  House  March   12.   1940) 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the  Republican 
minority  united  in  adopting  and  putting  forward  >  statement  defin- 
ing and  clarifying  the  policy  of  national  defense  which  they  be- 
lieved should  appeal  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  That  state- 
ment of  policy  was  pre.sented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Congress  was  such  as  to  Justify  the  belief 
that  this  statement  of  policy  and  of  the  mission  of  our  military 
forces  in  defense  of  It  met  with  general  approval.  Nothing  has 
occurred  since  then  to  alter  this  belief.  Further  study  prompts  the 
minority  to  submit  to  the  House  some  considerations  which  it 
deems  to  be  of  the  utmost  lmf>ortance  at  this  time 

Our  concern  Is  heightened  and  intensified  by  what  we  see  go- 
ing on  all  over  the  world  today.  Recent  events  strengthen  our 
determination  that  we  shall  remain  at  peace,  and  secure  In  that 
peace  As  we  plan  for  security  we  mean  security  not  only  in  the 
physical  or  material  sense,  but.  taking  the  long  view,  the  security 
of  cur  free  institutions 

Our  thoughts  now  turn  to  the  present  condition  of  our  mili- 
tary services  In  order  that  they  shall  be  able  to  perform  the 
mission  assigned  to  them,  it  is  obvicus  that  we  need  them  in 
adequate  strength  It  Is  when  we  come  to  give  consideration  to 
the  strength  of  the  services — not  only  strength  in  numbers  but 
especially  suength  in  material  and  equipment  of  all  kinds — that 
we  find  ourselves  confronting  a  difBcuIt  and  complicated  circum- 
stance. It  is  conceded,  we  believe,  that  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
Should  be  stronger  If  our  military  defense  is  to  be  adequate.  We 
believe,  further,  that  there  would  be  little  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  in  adding  very  subet&ntially  to  the  present-day 
strength,  especially  in  equipment,  were  it  not  for  that  circum- 
stance which  confronts  us  and  whlcli  we  must  not  Ignore 

To  reach  a  better  understanding  of  it  we  must  reexamine  the 
broad  outline  of  our  participation  in  the  World  War  Upon  doing 
ao  we  are  reminded  that  when  we  entered  that  war.  In  April  of 
1917.  the  national  debt  stood  at  tl. 100.000.000.  In  the  18  months 
of  cur  participation  we  spent  aomething  in  excess  of  ♦35.000,- 
000  000  To  meet  that  expenditure  we  raised  about  ten  billions 
through  taxes  We  borrowed  the  remainder  and  came  out  of  the 
World  War  with  a  national  debt  of  twenty-sU  billions.  That  war- 
time financing  was  accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  for  when 
we  began  it  the  Government  owed  very  little. 

Compare  that  to  our  present  situation.  For  8  or  9  years  the 
Ftederal  Treasury  has  been  runnir^  in  the  red.  Through  all  of 
these  years  we  have  been  spending  much  more  than  we  have  col- 
lected from  taxes.  The  more  we  have  spent  the  more  we  have 
borrowed.  As  a  result,  we  h..ve  pllMl  up  a  huge  national  debt. 
Present  law  provides  that  the  national  debt  shall  not  exceed  forty- 
five  billions.  It  is  now  conceded  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  June  30.  1940.  the  direct  bonded  debt  will  have  approached 
forty-four  biUionfi  If  our  spending  in  the  near  future  goes  on  at 
anything  like  the  recent  rate,  the  forty-five  billion  limit  will  be 
reached,  the  Congress  will  have  to  raise  the  limit,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue plunging  along  the  reckless  road. 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  should  we  be  drawn  Into  a  war 
of  first  magnitude  we  should  have  to  start  with  a  debt  of  at  least 
forty-four  Dillions,  probably  more,  and  then  finance  the  effort  on 
top  of  that  debt  It  is  a  prospect  which  muit  concern  every 
thoughtful  person  in  the  land. 

The  President  himself  gave  evidence  of  his  concern  when.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  he  suggested  the  Imposition  of  a  special 
tax  calculated  to  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  additional 
burden  of  the  national  defense  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
necemlty  of  increasing  the  debt  limit.  While  we  share  the  Presi- 
dent's apparent  concern,  we  are  convinced  that  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  special  national -defense  tax  would  be  inadequate  as 
•  remedy  and  essentially  unsound.  It  would  not  reach  the  heart 
cf  the  Droblem. 

No  one  at  this  time  can  foresee  accurately  the  measures  we  might 
bave  to  employ  were  we  drawn  Into  war.  but  all  of  us  can  visualize 
the  danger  to  our  institutions  were  we  forced  to  resort  to  InOatlon. 
to  confiscation,  and  ultimate  repudiation.  Could  our  free  institu- 
tions surrlve  such  a  strain?  Similar  Inatituttons  have  perished  in 
other  lands  within  our  time.  Driven  to  such  expcsdients.  It  might 
well  be  that  we  shall  have  failed  actually  In  our  defense. 

Such  a. possibility  should  convince  us  that  the  most  serious  weak- 
ness In  thr  armor  of  our  national  defense  today  is  the  existence  of 
a  national  icbt  of  M4 .000.000.000.  There  It  stands,  towering, 
ominous.  Much  as  we  should  like  to.  we  cannot  consider  our 
problem  solely  m  terms  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  divisions  and 
battleships. 


To  deny  that  a  healthy  economic  condition  Is  vital  to  our  national 
defense  would  be  absurd.  Our  ability  to  mobilize  and  maintain 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  a  major  effort  depends  funda- 
mentally upon  the  strength  of  ovir  national  economy.  True,  we 
need  soldiers  and  sailors,  divisions  and  battleships,  with  adequate 
modern  equipment,  but  to  secure  their  effectiveness  In  a  long, 
grueling  struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  our  institutions, 
we  must  mend  our  ways. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  We  have  acquired  a  habit  difficult  to 
cast  off.  Many  of  our  people,  thoughtless  of  the  consequences, 
laugh  at  debt  and  demand  that  spending  shall  go  on.  But  it  must 
be  curbed,  for  we  cannot  go  on  this  way  and  be  secure  in  this 
troubled  world. 

The  maintenance  of  our  defense  is  linked  with  the  maintenance 
of  all  other  necessary  activities  of  our  Government.  At  the  present 
Juncture  we  cannot  separate  one  from  the  other.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  of  them  combined  must  be  our  concern  as  we  strive  to  put 
our  house  in  order. 

To  put  it  simply,  our  plea  is  that  the  Congress,  and  others  in 
high  authority.  reestabli:-h  thrift  as  a  virtue  In  the  conduct  of 
government,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  the  conduct  of  the  Individual. 


Below  is  the  text  of  the  announcement  by  Representative  Jos«ph 
W.  Martin.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts.  Republican  leader  in  the  House, 
on  January  23,  1939.  when  the  Special  Conference  Committee  on 
NatlonaJ  Defense  was  appointed: 

"In  recrgnition  of  the  enlarged  emphasis  upon  armaments  and 
defen.se  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Republican  conference  of 
the  House  unanimously  has  directed  establishment  of  a  Special 
Conference  Committee  on  National  Defense,  to  examine  with  par- 
ticular care   the  rearmament  proposals  of  the  admmlstration. 

"The  committee  will  be  composed  of  13  Members,  with  Represen- 
tative James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  designated  as  chairman. 

"National  defense  Is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  Issue,  but  It  Ls  a  large 
concern  of  national  policy  which  touches  directly  the  welfare,  pros- 
perity, and  security  of  ever>-  home  in  the  land  In  this  aspect,  of  the 
dlscus.'-ion,  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  recognize  a  great 
reFponsibility  to  the  American  people,  that  they  shall  exert  every 
proper  influence  on  the  side  of  orderly  and  deliberative  legislative 
procedure. 

"In  an  extended  executive  session  on  January  20  the  conference 
surveyed  the  whole  field  of  foreign  relations  and  defense,  and  agreed 
upon  three  principal  concerns  of  Republican  legislative  policy,  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  TO  Insure  a  sound  integration  of  the  land,  naval,  air.  and  In- 
dustrial segments  of  the  defense  program  In  the  interest  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  economy. 

"(2)  To  Invite  a  clear  definition  of  the  fixed  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  measuring  rod  for  the  whole  scheme  of  defense; 
and 

"(3)  To  make  certain  that  the  projected  rearmament  program 
shall  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
Nation,  rather  than  toward  dangerous  Intervention  in  the  Inter- 
national frictions  and  discords  of  other  peoples. 

•  The  Republican  Party  Is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  direct  their  energies,  not  toward 
war.  but  toward  peace. 

'In  addition  to  the  chairman,  I  have  appointed  the  following 
Members  to  the  special  Committee  on  National  Defense  : 

"MsLviN  J.  Maas.  of  Miiuiesota.  and  Ralph  E.  Chubch,  of  Illinois, 
from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs: 

"Wai,te«  G.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  and  Dewxt  Shokt.  of  Missouri, 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

"D  Lanr  Powexs,  of  New  Jersey,  and  J.  Wna.iAM  Dmra.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  Army  and  Navy  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee; 

"Leland  M    Ford,  of  California,  representing  the  Pacific  States; 

"Henbt  C.  Dworshak.  of  Idaho,  representing  the  Mountain  States; 

"ElAEL  R.  Lewis,  of  Ohio,  representing  the  Central  West; 

"Richard  B.  Wiccussworth,  of  Massachusetts,  representing  New 
England; 

"James  W.  Mott,  of  Oregon,  representing  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
and 

"Thomas  E   Martin,  of  Iowa,  representing  the  agriculttiral  States. 

"The  Capitol, 

••January  23.  1939." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 

Mr.   HOLT.    Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted.  I 
present  for  publication  In  the  Record  another  of  the  articles 
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referred  to  by  me  at  that  time  as  being  part  of  a  series  ' 
entitled  "Twenty-five  Years  Ago." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

lionow  Pxcruszs  Ain>  Pbopacanda 

Today,  motion  pictures  are  a  part  of  American  life.  They  exert 
a  large  Influence  with  our  citizens. 

Some  motion-picture  producers  are  mlsxislng  the  screen  for  war 
propaganda.  Part  of  this  Is  being  done  to  make  money.  Part 
of  It  i»  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  produce  the  shows 
and  who  are  hopeful  that  this  coimtry  become  a  participant. 

It  is  announced  that  James  Roosevelt  Is  to  distribute  a  fUm 
recognized  as  one  to  generate  hate  and  bitterness,  which  In  txim 
promotes  a  spirit  of  war  hysteria.  ,«,.,, 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  for  war  propaganda  In  1914-n 
was  1  United  because  the  pictures  were  not  such  a  powerful  Influ- 
ence as  they  are  today.  But  this  part  of  approach  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  not  overlooked.  Miss  Winifred  Johnston. 
In  her  Memo  on  the  Movies,  a  discussion  of  war  propaganda 
from  1914-39.  gives  scane  Interesting  facts  about  the  subject. 

WAB  PSOPAGAKDA.    1914—39 

•What  18  truth?"  said  Jesting  Pilate.  Sometimes  the  question 
would  seem  to  be  the  actuating  principle  of  propagandists  as  a 
whole  and  those  of  the  movies  In  particular. 

As  propaganda  the  motion  picture  shares  the  seeming  virtue  of 
all  photography;  Its  evidence  appears  on  the  face  of  It  to  be  un- 
assailable. This  Is  because  It  rests  upon  an  assumption  of  truth 
to  facts  The  photograph  Is.  first  of  all.  assumed  to  be  true  In 
Itself-  that  Is,  not  "faked"  or  "doctored"  In  the  actual  negative  or 
print".  Secondly,  the  undoctored  film  Is  In  turn  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  veriest  reality,  the  "real"  person,  or  the  "real"  happening. 

How  often  this  Is  untrue  Is  Just  beginning  to  be  perceived.  The 
distortions  of  the  "candid"  photograph  (particularly  when  assisted 
by  unnatural  angles  and  viewpoints)  are  only  an  indication  of 
how  the  "real  person"  may  be  weirdly  or  viciously  misrepresented 
In  size,  feature,  and  demeanor.  But  was  the  person  real  to  begin 
with?  Or  was  this  Individual  only  an  actor — accomplished  or  un- 
coosclous — assuming  for  the  occasion  of  the  picture,  the  name, 
garb,  and  Identity  desired  by  the  photographer? 

Events  have  proved  that  photographers  as  well  as  photographs 
can  lie.  With  the  movies  this  danger  becomes  still  more  acute  as 
news  reels  and  documentaries  are  cut  and  assembled  rather  than  be- 
ing presented  In  their  original  continuities.  When  events  are  ac- 
tually re-created  for  the  camera,  as  in  the  March  of  Time  and 
many  semiofficial  war  movies,  the  editorial  Interpretation  is  in- 
eviUble.  The  whole  sequence,  as  weU  as  each  enacted  episode, 
must  nece«arlly  be  considered  as  questionable — opinion  rather 
than  fact.  ,       _.  ^ 

"I  saw  It  m  a  plctxire."  the  naive  say.  and  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider their  evidence  as  not  to  be  denied.  So  the  assumption  of 
truth  to  facts  persists  and  works  its  will  In  picture  magazines 
and  newsreels.  Par  too  few  are  the  Inquiries  as  to  the  identity 
or  motives  of  the  owners  of  the  magazine  and  theater  or  of  the  crea- 
tors and  distributors  of  the  pictures  themselves. 

So  strong  Is  this  Illusion  of  reality  that  It  hangs  over  theatrical 
movies  as  well  as  news  reels.  The  propagandlstic  value  of  theatrical 
movies  Is  actually  double.  The  assumption  of  truth  to  facts  which 
belongs  to  this  pecxillar  medium — as  It  does,  through  another  sense, 
to  radio  also — Is  further  enhanced  by  that  Illusion  of  reality 
which  is  the  quality  of  art.  Children  especially  are  susceptible  to 
convictions  arising  from  story  movies.  So  are  unsophisticated 
people  m  general — whether  primitive  or  civilized.  Even  the  literate 
and  knowing  And  It  difficult  to  separate  themselves  from  the  strong 
emotional  appeal  begotten  of  the  Identmcatlon  that  takes  place 
between  audience  and  hero.  For  these  In  partlctilar.  the  better  the 
movie,  the  better  the  propaganda. 

News  reels  are  obviously  weapons  In  this  psychological  attack 
But  theatrical  pictures  also  have  their  usefulness  in  impressing  old 
and  young  with  the  flnal  and  conclusive  Idea — that  war  Is  a  glorious 
means  to  a  good  end. 

Films  creating  such  opinion  can  be  divided  roughly  Into  three 
groups.  These  may  be  listed,  according  to  their  purposes,  in  the 
chronological  order  In  which  they  usually  appear: 

I.  War  itself  is  depicted  as  decisive,  heroic,  romantic.  The  glory 
of  war  is  presented  by  means  of  glittering  generalities,  honor,  lib- 
erty, democracy,  empire,  and  what  Is  known  as  card  stacking — 
omission  of  facts,  underemphasls  of  some  facts,  overemphasis  of 
others,  general  distortion. 

n.  One  of  the  sides  Is  depicted  as  good— brave— a  force  for  right- 
eousness and  civilization.  The  heroes  are  Indicated  by  the  device 
of  transfer — presenting  the  characters  or  nations  on  that  side  In 
terms  that  rouse  favorable  connotations  in  the  audience.  Thus 
the  term  "democratic  nations "  Includes  In  various  propagandas 
such  diverse  governments  and  practices  as  those  represented  by 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America,  Great  Britain,  France. 
Russia,  Turkey;  and  the  term  "law  abiding  nations"  Is  applied  to 
those  nations  willing  to  abide  by  the  laws  they  made  to  favor 
themselves.  If  the  audience  can  be  thus  led  to  Identify  Itself  con- 
tinuously and  sympathetically  with  these  idealized  heroes,  the 
desires  and  ends  of  these  protagonists  are  gradually  accepted  as 
desires  and  ends  that  not  only  are  admirable  but  that  also  belong 
to  the  audience. 

3.  The  other  side — when  at  last  selected — Is  depicted  as  brutal, 
depraved,  lacking  In  abilities,  decencies,  and  charm,  a  force  for  evil 


and  barbarism.  The  villains  are  made  repulsive  and  frightful  by 
such  devices  as  card  stacking,  transfer,  and  name  calling  (Huns, 
aggressors,  godless  nations,   killer  of   women  and  children). 

Records  show  that  the  screens  of  the  world  are  always  full  of 
movies  depicting  war  as  decisive,  heroic,  and  romantic.  The  side 
that  Is  presented  as  good,  brave,  and  righteous  largely  depends 
upon  whose  money  financed  the  picture.  Whatever  party,  country, 
or  Institution  Is  claimed  by  the  financial  powers  back  of  the  movies 
will  naturally  be  peopled  by  heroes — men  whose  cause  has  been 
uniformly  right  In  the  eyes  of  God  and  man— as  proved  by  the 
historical  pictures  financed  by  these  owners  Enoiigh  of  these  his- 
torical epics  will  be  on  the  screens  at  all  times  to  keep  their  audi- 
ences convinced  that  the  financial  agent's  side  has  been  the  right 
side  In  all  the  critical  moments  of  the  world.  The  band-wagon 
device  will  urge  the  audiences  loyalties  by  depicting  that  side  not 
onlv  as  right  but  also  as  uniformly  victorious 

"When  the  last  group  of  pictures  begins  to  appear — movies  de- 
picting a  villain  for  the  people  to  hate — the  nations  are  usually 
already  on  their  road  to  war." 

Think!  As  you  see  some  of  the  films  now  being  shown  on  the 
screen,  have  you  not  seen  the  villain  to  be  one  of  the  belligerents 
of  the  present  war? 

Miss  Johnston  also  gives  this  Interesting  data: 
•The  need  was  to  create  and  sustain  a  war  temper."  Harry  Alan 
Potamkin  has  written,  repeating  almost  exactly  the  words  of  some 
of  these  civic  leaders,  "to  eliminate  all  doubts,  and  to  extract  devo- 
tion, moral  and  material  The  impressionable  directors  set  to. 
Thomas  Ince.  producer  of  Civilization,  emitted  Viva  la  Prance. 
Slogan  flJms  were  plentiful:  Over  There.  To  Hell  With  the  Kaiser. 
For  France.  Lest  We  Forget.  Love  for  our  brothers  in  arms  was 
Instilled  by  films,  domestic  and  imported,  such  as  The  Belgian, 
Daughters  of  France,  Sarah  Bernhardt  In  Mothers  of  France. 
•  •  •  The  vestiges  of  admiration  for  Germany  were  eliminated 
by  films  like  The  Kaiser.  Beast  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Cur.  The  Hun 
Within.  A  miniature  Joan.  Baby  Peggy.  Joined  the  abominable 
harangue  that  children  spat  on  fathers  of  families:  "Don't  be  a 
slacker."  An  Insidious  propaganda  among  children  was  Instituted 
and  developed  The  nonmilltary  Boy  Scouts  had  films  made  espe- 
cially for  them:  Pershing's  Crusaders.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
The  War  Waif.  Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,  serials  like  The  English  Boy 
Scouts  to  the  Rescue,  and  Ten  Adventures  of  a  Boy  Scout.  The  ob- 
jector was  shamed  by  'don't  bite  the  hand  that's  feeding  you' 
movies:  My  Own  United  States.  A  Call  to  Arms.  The  San  of  Democ- 
racy, The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Draft  253.  The  Unbeliever.  The 
Great  Love.  One  More  American.  The  Man  Who  Was  Afraid  Ger- 
man atrocities  were  insisted  upon:  The  Woman  the  Germans  Shot. 
AD  branches  of  the  service  were  gilded.  Submarine  D-  2.  •  •  • 
Douglas  Fairbanks  Jumped  from  a  roof  for  $100  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  Chaplin  sold  autographed  halves  of  his  hat  •  •  •  The 
movie  actors  joined  the  California  Coast  Artillery-;  others  organized 
the  Lasky  Heme  Guards  •  •  •  The  popular  star.  Robert  War- 
wick, new  a  captain,  was  quoted  in  the  fan  press  upon  wars 
ennobling  qualities" 

For  a  while  at  least  the  propaganda  worked  Even  Carl  Laemmle, 
as  war  came  nearer  the  United  States,  responded,  as  did  the  mil- 
lions of  his  compatirlots.  By  the  md  of  1917  he  had  arranged  for  an 
impressive  sheet  of  messages  to  be  circulated  through  the  motion- 
picture  hovises.  The  Vice  President.  Thomas  Marshall,  headed  the 
list  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Northcliffe  followed  with  General 
Pershing.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Ambassadors, 
university  presidents.  State  Governors,  and  United  States  Senators, 
all  whipping  up  the  people's  war  fever  and  declaring  that  their 
slogan  should  be  "Peace  never  until  forever" 

One  message  arrived  tco  late  for  inclusion  in  this  theater  har- 
rangue.  It  was  from  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  resigned 
from  his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  rather  than  sign  the  second 
Lusitania  note  to  Germany  In  1915. 

Very  simply  it  declared:  When,  except  In  case  of  Invasion,  decla- 
rations of  war  are  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  before 
hostilities  begin — then  ambitious  rulers  and  greedy  ccmmerclal 
Interests  will  be  unable  to  plunge  nations  into  unnecessary  con- 
flicts" 

SAMTTEI.    COI-DWTN 

I  recently  gave  to  the  Senate  data  on  those  who  paid  for  the 
advertisements  to  get  us  more  involved  in  the  present  a  nflict.  One 
of  those  individuals  who  helptd  to  pay  fcr  the  advertisements  was 
Samuel  Goldwyn.  This  is  not  his  first  interest  In  such  matters. 
Miss  Johnson  gives  some  data  on  the  producer  in  the  following 
words : 

"When  Adolph  Zukor  combined  his  Famous  Players  with  the 
Lasky-GoIdfish-DeMllle  organization  In  1916,  the  man  who  was 
born  Samuel  Goldft.<h  withdrew,  taking  $1,000,000  for  his  Interest. 
By  Christmas  of  the  same  year.  Galdflsh  had  effected  a  combina- 
tion with  Edgar  Selwyn  In  the  Goidi*'yn  Pictures  Corporation  (whose 
name  Goldfish  finally  adopted  by  law  as  his  own ) . 

"The  Goldwyn  concern  specialized  in  authors  In  his  biography 
Goldwyn  claims  that  Zukor  countered  by  importing  from  England 
such  writers  as  Arnold  Bennett.  Eleanor  Glynn,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  Eleanor  Glynn  wa.s  a  confessed  propagandist  for  France. 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  head  of  the  American  section  (or  Min- 
istry of  Information)  of  the  British  War  Propai^anda  Bureau  In 
his  history  cf  the  movies  Terry  Ramsaye  states  that  It  was  Goldwyn 
who  signed  their  contracts.  The  significant  point  is  that  these 
recognized  Allied  propagandists  should  be  offered  the  freedom  of 
American  screens  .is  they  had  already  achieved  domination  oX 
American  lecture  platforms. 
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"Ooldwyn's  first  film,  as  a  matter  at  fact,  was  not  released  until 
about  the  time  the  United  States  made  formal  announcement  of 
Its  entry  In  the  war.  Before  the  war  ended  Goldwyn  had  enlisted 
the  financial  support  of  Prank  Joseph  Godsol.  an  American -born 
citizen  of  Prance,  who  had  made  a  fortune  In  buying  and  selling 
war  supplies  m  Prance.  Godsol  in  turn  Interested  the  Du  Ponu 
and  other  capitalists  to  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  In  ca.'^h  'With  this 
capitalization,'  Ooldw>-n  has  said,  'all  my  financial  struggles 
ended.'  " 

THCATCa  PBOPACAKDA,    191 6-17 

Walter  Millie,  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
notes  In  his  book.  The  Read  to  War.  the  feeling  of  the  motion- 
picture  audiences  preceding  the  last  war.  Let  us  read  seme  state- 
ments from  h:s  book: 

"The  public  which  devoured  these  exposures  of  the  Teutonic 
system  of  corruption  and  distortion  of  American  opinion  was  but 
dimly  conscious  cf  the  many  systems  operating  to  the  same  end  on 
behalf  of  the  E^ntente  When,  In  September,  a  motion  picture  made 
up  of  war  films  collected  from  within  the  Central  Powers  was  re- 
leased in  New  York  It  offered  the  American  public  practically  Its 
first  chance  •  •  •  to  see  anything  on  the  screen  that  admitted 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  war.  But  It  was  also  in  September  that 
another  and  far  more  moving  product  of  the  cinematographic  art 
received  Its  first  showing.  This  memorable  addition  to  the  pictorial 
backgrounds  of  the  war  years  sprang  from  the  marriage  of  two 
great  minds.  Into  the  hands  of  Commodore  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  a 
leading  mot  Ion -picture  producer  of  the  spectacular  school,  there 
had  fallen  a  copy  (It  seems  to  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  nearly 
every  literate  person  In  the  United  States)  of  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim's 
Defenseless  America.  Tl^e  commodore  read  It  in  a  night  and 
sprang  for  the  motion-picture  rights;  the  result  was  The  Battle  Cry 
of  Peace. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  were  to  witness  this  gory 
piece  of  Incomparable  propaganda  for  preparedness.  They  were  to 
be  thrilled  and  horrified  by  its  portrayal  of  an  unprepared  America 
overrun  by  the  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  of  a  foreign  power 
which,  though  unnamed,  uniformed  Its  troops  In  a  strangely  close 
Imitation  of  the  Germans  Assisted  by  tons  of  smoke  powder  and 
regiments  of  supers.  Miss  Norma  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Charles  Rich- 
man  personified  the  Nation  In  the  agonies  of  an  Invasion  far  more 
horrible — and  more  exciting — than  anything  depicted  in  the  cen- 
sored films  of  the  real  war  in  Europe.  Commodore  Blackton  s  mas- 
terpiece, according  to  an  historian  of  the  motion  picture,  won  warm 
endorsement  from  the  belligerently  minded,  most  conspicuously 
from  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt — national  exploitation  of  the  picture 
began;  and  it  was  soon  inculcating  an  enthusiasm  for  big  arma- 
ment appropriations  and  fears  and  hatred  for  the  Germans  in 
theaters  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States." 

HOLLTWOOD,    aEPmCBEB    1939 

Now,  let  us  move  the  calendar  25  years  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  world  war. 

Variety,  one  of  the  most  Informative  papers  of  the  screen  and 
entertainment  field,  shows  the  trends  toward  war  propaganda. 

The  first  follows  the  declaration  of  war  In  September,  m  which 
it  Is  "doubtful"  m  Hollywood  how  the  war  propaganda  will  be 
taken  by  the  audience  Note  the  change  as  time  progresses.  The 
article  of  September  13.  19a9: 

"ANTIWAR   FEELING   IN    XTSTTTD  STATES  COOLS  FILM -REISSUING  PLANS 

"Although  all  film  dlstrlbs  are  rummaging  through  vaults  for  war 
plx  that  might  be  appropriate  for  reissue,  they're  not  at  all  certain 
how  many  and  to  what  degree  they  will  hit  the  screens.  Lists  of 
prospective  reisFues  arc  being  complied,  but  distribution  execs  are 
Just  sitting  and  waiting  while  they  try  to  figure  out  which  way  the 
wind  of  public  temper  Is  blowing  as  regards  things  martial. 

"There's  a  fear  by  officials  that  Instead  of  being  draws,  beca-jse 
of  their  timrllne.s';,  war  films  may  be  actually  repulsive  to  many 
people. 

"One  reissue  actually  being  booked  so  far  Is  the  March  of  Time's 
Inside  the  Maginot  Line,  first  released  last  October.  It's  being  well 
received,  but  as  It  is  of  an  educational  nature  It  Is  naturally  far 
removed  from  treatment  of  war  in  fictional  form  In  an  ordinary 
feature. 

"Likely  for  reissue  Is  RKO's  Woman  I  Love  (Miriam  Hopkins  and 
Paul  Muni),  originally  released  In  April  1937.  Muni  plays  French 
World  War  ace.     RKO  also  Is  considering  Lost  Squadron  for  reissue. 

"V   NOT   BXTRZ  OF   DUO 

"Universal  during  the  past  week  has  screened  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  and  Its  sequal  Road  Back.  Because  the  German 
soldiers  and  average  German  citizen  is  treated  sympathetically  In 
the  aim.  there  is  .some  question  as  to  what  the  response  would  be. 
In  view  of  current  feeling  against  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
Reich. 

"Columbia  recentlv  turned  out  Clouds  Over  Europe,  which  will 
definitely  not  be  reissued,  partially  because  It  was  released  only 
a  short  time  ago  and  partially  because  It  did  tepid  bu.slness.  Col 
will,  however,  on  September  30  release  a  new  war  film  which  Is 
believed  to  be  particularly  well-timed.  U-Boat  29 

"United  Artists  has  imder  consideration  Things  To  Come,  with 
Raymond  Mi«ssey,  which  originally  uru-eeled  In  April  1936  If  the 
war  fever  Is  d«H-lded  a  good  bet  to  capitalize  on.  this  Is  expected  to 
be  a  particularly  strong  release  because  of  the  added  stature  Massey 
has  gained  in  the  legit  production  of  Abe  Lincoln. 

"Monogram  has  resurrected  Navy  Secrets,  a  spy  story,  but  Lsn't 
giving  It  much  consideration  Metro,  Par,  Pox,  aind  Republic  either 
have  nothing  suitable  or  won't  reissue  ajiythlng. 


WA*  IS  rACTOH  IN  aaoADWAT  roLos  or  "ux"  and  "wat" 
Decision  to  withdraw  The  American  Way.  at  the  Center,  New  York, 
September  23,  and  the  probable  closing  of  Leave  It  To  Me, 
Imperial,  Saturday  (16)  were  week-end  developments.  The  war 
may  be  partly  responsible  In  curtailing  attendance  at  both  shows, 
scripts  In  each  case  having  political  contexts,  comic  in  "Me"  and 
serloUH  In  "Way"  Preservation  of  United  States  neutrality  ideals 
Is  said  to  have  been  a  factor  In  lifting  "Way."  particularly  since 
the  drama  Is  pointedly  antl-Nazl  However,  both  su  pended  en- 
gagemenu  after  the  late  spring  slumo  that  attended  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  Indicating  that  resumptions  are 
difficult   operations,   although   there   have   been   exceptions. 

By  October,  one  finds  this  situation  in  Hollywood  about  prop- 
aganda films: 

ANTI-NA7I   SraiPTS    SHEV^"*"   ^^^    ^^*   THEMES   GO    ON 

Desire  of  American  producers  to  sidestep  anything  that  might 
cause  a  finger  to  be  pointed  at  them  as  violators  of  this  country's 
neutrality  has  resulted  In  the  indefinite  shelving  of  at  least  10 
stories  which  were  already  bought  and  lu  some  cases  ready  for 
the  cameras. 

Warner  Bros.  Is  believed  to  have  the  largest  number  of  this 
type  of  property,  mosjly  anti-Nazi,  on  hand.  Among  four  or  five 
they  are  reported  to  be  holding  up  Is  the  biography  of  NlemoUer. 
German  pastor,  who  was  a  U-boat  commander  In  the  last  war 
and  lb  now  In  a  concentration  camp.  Another  is  Underground, 
story  of  the  alleged  secret  movement  within  Germany  to  overthrow 
Hitler 

Metro  has  three  antl-Nazl  pieces  which  It  has  decided  to  allow 
to  gather  dust.  They  are  I  Had  a  Comrade,  by  Viscount  Castle- 
rose;  Flotsam,  by  Erich  Remarque;  and  The  Mortal  Storm,  by 
Phyliss  Bottome.  Twentieth-Fox  Is  understood  to  have  two 
or  three  stories  similarly  on  the  shelf,  one  of  which  is  I  Married 
a  Nazi,  formerly  tagged  Swastika,  by  Oscar  Schlsgall. 

An  unusual  situation  has  arisen  with  Escape,  a  b.ook  which 
was  published  by  Little,  Brown  about  a  month  ago  and  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  best  seller.  It  ran  In  the  Saturday  E^venlng  Post  as 
a  serial.  Although  It  has  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
Nazi  angle.  It  Is  being  eyed  by  story  editors.  Book  is  understood 
written  by  a  well-known  author  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ethel 
Vance,  because  she  has  relatives  In  Germany. 

Aside  from  the  antl-Nazl  plx,  practically  all  producers  are  going 
ahead  with  war  films. 

ARMS  REPEAL  AND  BOX  OFTICB 

The  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  was  watched  In  HoUj'wood  with 
much  Interest.  But  the  headime  of  the  story  says  "Arms  repeal 
to  boom  box  office."     The  story  follows: 

"ARMS     REPEAL     TO     BOOM     BOX     OFTICE ^BIGGEST     CROSS     FORECAST     POB 

194  0 BECTOES      STJPPLTING      WAB      NEEDS      CAN'T      HELP      BENKFTXTNO. 

ESPBCIALLT   EAST  OP  THX   MISSISSIPPI 7  5   PERCENT  OP  REVENUE  THKRZ 

"  "If  peace  doesn't  break  out,'  as  one  theater  operating  executive 
of  a  major  producer-distributor  puts  It.  the  arms  embargo  repeal 
should  react  to  the  benefit  of  film  box  offices  within  2  or  3  months, 
and.  on  a  continuance  of  the  war,  send  1940  Into  new  and  highest 
ground  since  the   1929  sinking 

"The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  receipts  comes  from  com- 
munities east  of  the  Mississippi  that  are  Important  In  the  field 
of  manufacturing  or  produce  (wheat,  cotton,  oil,  etc.)  makes  it 
doubly  conclusive  that  if  the  arms  embargo  repeal  is  to  set  off  a 
boom,  the  result  on  Industry  books  Is  going  to  be  very  positive. 

"It  is  estimated  that  about  75  percent  of  the  rental  returns  and 
the  gross  admissions  are  from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  although 
throughout  portions  of  the  Midwest  In  the  farming  belt  and  In  the 
Southwest  in  oil  and  cotton  territory,  the  reaction  at  the  box  office 
on  war  prosp>erity  could  be  very  Important  t>eyond  the  river. 

"The  experience  of  the  last  war  was  that  the  theaters  didn't 
begin  tri  ride  the  boom  that  was  developed  until  about  6  months 
of  fighting  had  gone  on.  That  experience  may  be  duplicated  this 
time,  also,  as  manufacturing  progiess  and  growing  gets  deef>er 
under  way  in  the  face  of  increased  market  demands. 

"Grosses  are  now  running  ahead  of  the  same  time  last  year  but 
reported  in  theater  statistical  quarters  that  the  tendency  during 
the  past  3  weeks  has  been  to  show  signs  of  weakening  a  little 
Instead  of  strengthening  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  pictures  on 
release  are  of  normal  quality  or  better. 

"While  the  failure  of  grosses  to  forge  ahead  at  this  time  is  caus- 
ing some  pessimism.  In  view  of  pictures  available  on  the  market, 
operators  believe  this  Is  due  at  the  moment  to  the  uncertainties 
that  exist,  the  weeks  of  consideration  of  the  arms  embargo  repeal 
In  Washington,  and  possibly,  for  a  time  yet,  the  doubt  as  to  what 
the  repeal  will  mean  to  business  generally. 

"It  Is  confidently  believed  that  if  a  boom  is  to  come,  neither 
Washington  nor  anything  else  can  stop  profiteering  and  the  soaring 
of  prices,  all  of  which  would  redotmd  to  the  benefit  of  the  theaters 
and  enable  upplng  of  prices  here  and  there.  What  would  greatly 
rose-color  the  situation  when  the  country  Is  taken  as  a  whole  on 
grosses,  would  be  the  sudden  return  to  life  of  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  where  manufacturing  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  for  years. 
This  would  also  be  trUe  of  farming  communities  which  have 
Buffered." 

THE  LION   HAS  WINGS 

By  January  the  British-produced  The  Lion  Has  Wings  ap- 
peared in  thLs  country.  It  will  be  recalled  that  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Naval   and  Military  Affairs  Committees  were 
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invited  to  be  special  guests  at  the  Washington  showing.  I  placed  | 
in  the  Congressional  Recoo  material  about  this  Incident. 
Variety  has  *hls  to  say  tn  Its  Janiiary  24  issue : 
"First  of  the  official  British  propaganda  pictvires  to  reach  the 
United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Lion  Has  Wings. 
Cemonstrates  how  film  propaganda,  as  well  as  the  other  Instruments 
of  warfare,  have  progressed  since  the  last  war.  Which  Isn't  to  say 
that  this  picture  is  a  masterpiece.  Far  from  It.  But  at  least  It's 
much  more  skillful  than  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  shown. 
As  has  been  observed  before,  the  English  are  shrewd  propagandists. 
"Film  Is  part  dramatic  and  part  documentary.  First  portion  is 
aimed  to  Justify  Britain's  war  stand,  while  the  second  part  drama- 
tizes the  development  and  activities  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Al- 
though It  presents  nothing  that  hasn't  t>een  repeated  over  and  over 
before,  the  early  part  dealing  with  the  alleged  war  guilt  Is  rather 
Impressive.  Using  shoto  of  Hitler  addressing  the  Reichstag  and 
purpcrting  to  take  the  Fuehrer's  own  words,  it  shows  time  and 
again  how  he  made  solemn  pledges  to  the  German  people  and  the 
other  nations.  TT-en  in  each  case  the  picture  shows  scenes  of  Nazi 
troops  marching  into  territory  which  Hitler  had  promised  not  to 
violate.  Thus  a  map  of  Germany  and  its  surrounding  countries  Is 
used  to  Illustrate  how  the  Nazi  swallowed  smaller  nation  after 
nation  into  the  present  Reich.  In  that  part  of  the  picture  Pro- 
ducer Korda  has  even  gone  back  to  1914  to  revive  the  incident  of  the 
German  Ambassador  railing  at  the  British  for  going  to  war  over  a 
•scrap  of   paper.' 

"After  that  argumentative  (and  reasonably  convincing)  portion, 
the  picture  swings  into  the  dramatic  story  of  the  air  force.  First 
Is  heard  the  voice  of  Chamberlain  addressing  Parliament  and  broad- 
casting the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany;  and,  as  the  scene 
shifts  to  a  private  home  In  London,  Merle  Oberon  is  shown  listening 
to  the  radio.  In  one  of  the  two  or  three  genuinely  affecting 
moments  of  the  picture  she  and  another  girl  silently  listen  as  the 
Prime  Minister  concludes  and  the  strains  of  God  Save  the  King  are 
heard. 

"That  leads  Into  the  hiunan  story  that  runs  faintly  through  the 
rest  of  the  fllm.  But  most  of  the  dramatic  portion  stresses  more  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  planes  for  the  war  in  the  air. 
While  much  of  the  munitions-making  shots  are  routine  stuff,  a  few 
bits  are  instructive.  And  the  parts  dealing  with  the  plan  of  de- 
fending Elngland  against  air  raids  Is  Intensely  interesting.  Reen- 
acted  air  battles  with  raiding  squadrons  and  the  restaged  Royal 
Air  Force  raid  on  the  Nazi  pocket  battleships  in  the  Kiel  Canal  are 
too  obviously  one-sided  to  be  convincing,  however.  As  one  Mis- 
sourlan  in  the  audience  remarked  loudly,  "If  it's  as  easy  as  that,  the 
war'd  already  be  over.' 

"Even  so,  the  picture  has  undeniably  logical  argunjents  In  the 
earlier  portions  and  abounds  In  graphically  effective  air  shots  and 
Illuminating  technical  details  In  the  latter  portions.  If  the  dra- 
matic story  Is  humdrum  and  the  acting  negligible,  the  picture  is  still 
far  above  par  In  entertainment — for  propaganda.  And  because  of 
llB  timely  quality  and  the  obvious  United  States  sympathy  for  its 
viewpoint,  th?  fllm  should  also  coin  a  neat  profit." 

Note  that  it  is  "far  above  par  in  entertainment — for  propaganda." 
Also  that  the  fllm  "should  coin  a  neat  profit."  A  combination  of 
propaganda  and  profit — something  that  Is  not  unusual  In  war 
propaganda. 

But  the  resentment  catised  the  picttire  to  be  picketed.  The  two 
Incidents  recorded  follow: 

[Variety,  Wednesday.  April  24.  19401 

"LION   HAS   WINGS  PICKETDJ   IN    ST.    LOUIS   AS   PROPAGANDA 

"St  Loins.  April  23. — Five  'nabes' — the  Esquire.  Norslde,  Uptown, 
Rltz,  and  Varslt/ — were  picketed  several  days  last  week  for  showing 
the  British  made  The  Lion  Has  Wings  (UA-Korda).  which  was 
shown  for  the  first  time  locally  In  these  houses.  Members  of  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  League  of  E>raftable  Men.  organized  osten- 
sibly to  maintain  neutrality  In  the  United  States,  constituted  the 
pickets. 

"One,  decked  out  In  a  silk  hat.  frock  coat,  and  totln'  an  umbrella 
to  resemble  Premier  Chamberlain,  paraded  tn  front  of  the  Rltz. 
At  all  houses  dodgers  were  distributed  inviting  passers-by  to  see 
the  feature.  The  dodgers  were  signed  'Neville  Chamberlain  and 
Winston  Churchill."  The  pickets  asserted  the  flicker  was  British 
propaganda  and  should  not  be  shown.  L.  A.  Bornero,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Ansell  Bros,  circuit,  which  owns  and  operates  the  Rltz 
and  Varsity,  said  the  fllm  was  booked  for  entertainment  and  It 
was  not  considered  British  propaganda. 

"The  picture  shows  British  war  preparations  and  is  similar  to 
a  newsreel  with  a  story  starring  Merle  Oberon.  An  attache  at  one 
of  the  theaters  said  the  picketing  bolstered  the  box  office. 

"SAN    DIXGO    OISTtrSBANCE 

"San  Disco,  April  23. — DLsturbance  broke  out  In  California  (P- 
WC)  here  during  blind  preview  of  The  Lion  Has  Wings.  Member 
of  audience  shouted    We  don't  want  propaganda." 

"Someone  answered,  'If  you  don't  like  it.  why  don't  you  go  home?' 

"Original  voice  shrieked.  'I  think  I  will.' 

"Commotion  brought  A.  Roberts,  manager,  to  scene.  He  escorted 
agent  to  box  offlce.  refunded  admission,  and  sent  him  on  his  way." 

CHANGING    SENTIMENT 

You  Will  recall  how  the  theatrical  producers  had  fear  about 
using  war  films  In  September  of  1939.  This  had  changed  by 
June  of  1940  when  one  finds  noted  that  Noel  Coward's  Cavalcade 
would  be  revised.     The  story  of  the  reltsue: 

"Principal  hitch  to  whether  the  play  will  be  done  on  Broadway 
In  the  fall  is  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  war  and  International 


developments  may  be  In  the  meantime  It  was  at  first  feared  that 
Cavalcade  would  arouse  audience  resentment  because  of  its  pro- 
British  flavor,  but  it  Is  now  figured  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  has  changed  so  rapidly  that  phase  would  be  accept- 
able. However  it  Is  a  question  whether  Coward  can  minimize  the 
drama's    defeatist    attitude    toward    war    without    weakening    it 

theatrically." 

Then,  a  most  Interesting  part  of  the  story  is  given  to  the  readers: 
"After  a  couple  of  months'  visit  In  the  United  States,  the  play- 
wright cUppered  back  to  Europe  last  Sunday  to  re.sume  his  official 
duties  In  Paris  for  the  British  Government." 

Link  the  two  paragraphs  together  and  note  the  reasons. 

LORD    LOTHIAN    TELLS    ACTORS    TO    STAT    HERE 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  actors  In  the  American  theater.  Lord 
Lothian  was  quoted  by  the  British  consul  In  Los  Angeles  that  the 
British  actors  "were  doing  a  far  tietter  Job  for  their  ccjuntry  by 
continuing  their  professional  work  and  representmg  British  char- 
acter on  the  screen  than  by  going   into  combat  units  " 

The  British  consul.  Eric  Martin  Cleuth.  declared  that  he  had 
gone  to  Washington  to  talk  to  Lord  Lothian  about  these  actors 
and  that  the  Judgment  was  that  they  were  "doing  a  far  better 
Job  for  their  country"  by  remaining  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  British  actors  resented  a  statement  by  Sir  Seymour  Hicks 
who  had  said  that  these  actors  were  "gallantly  facing  the  foot- 
lights"  in   the  United  States. 

Laurence  Olivier  and  Herbert  Wilcox  replied  that  they  had  been 
Informed  by  British  authorities  that  they  would  be  doing  the  best 
possible  service  to  their  country  by  remaining  In  the  Umted  States 
and  representing  the  British  character. 

They  were  enlisted  in  the  war  service  of  England,  the  service  of 
propaganda   in   the   United   States. 

In  the  new  book  War  Propaganda  and  the  United  States  the 
authors  discuss  the  fact  that  Lord  Lothian  has  not  overlooked  this 
motion-picture  propaganda: 

"Lord  Lothian  staged  the  first  major  Hollywood  coup  He  con- 
ferred with  George  J.  Schaefer.  president  of  R  K.  O  ,  and  at  the 
conference  a  picture  was  born.  Schaefer  agreed  to  advance  capital 
to  finance  a  production  which  would  be  created  entirely  by  French 
and  British  performers  In  Hollywood,  with  the  proceeds  allocated  to 
Anglo-French  relief  agencies.  R.  K.  O  also  consented  to  distribute 
the  film  at  actual  cost  Among  those  who  immediately  volunteered 
to  act  were  Brian  Aherne,  Charles  Boyer,  Cary  Grant,  Vivien  Leigh, 
Charles  Laughton.  Victor  Savllle,  and  Herbert  Wilcox.  A  great 
theme  was  expected  to  be  chosen." 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  pictures  Is  very  Interesting: 

FILM    REVIEWS 

Notes  from  the  film-review  sections: 

AN    ENGLISHMAN  S    HOMX 

"Starting  slowly,  the  story  gains  in  impetus  as  It  goes  along. 
Designed  for  propaganda,  it  will  serve  its  purpose  and  should  do 
business  In  this  country."     (Variety.) 

TORPEDOED 

"In  many  ways  the  picture  is  strong  propagandlc.  but  no  com- 
plaint will  be  raised  about  that.  The  box-office  potentialities  are 
fairly  promising."     (Variety.) 

MAD   MEN   OF   rtTlOPI 

"Film,  which  tends  to  showcase  the  'invasion'  of  England  by  Nazi 
parachutists,  is  hysterically  shrieking,  inept  propaganda.  The  mar- 
ket for  this  one  in  the  United  States  should  be  decidedly  limited 
despite  the  vast  exploitation  possibilities."     (Variety.) 

PASTOR    HALL 

"Purely  and  simply  a  denunciation  against  nazl-lsm.  As  such 
It  is  tremendously  effective  and  should  be  valuable  propaganda  for 
the  Allies."     (Variety.) 

BEASTS    OF    BERLm 

'Its  treatment  Is  precisely  the  sort  calculated  to  Inflame  mob 
passions  during  a  period  of  growing  hysteria.  As  propaganda  It  may 
have  some  effect,  since  it's  all  easily  understood  and  likely  to  appeal 
to  ready  hatreds."      (Variety.) 

"CONFESSIONS    OF   A    NAZI    SPY PACKS    BIGGER    PUNCH    TODAY 

"Confessions  of  a  Nazi  Spy.  which  returned  in  a  reissue  to  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday,  is  vastly  more  important  in  many  ways 
now  than  It  was  the  first  time  primarily  because  you  will  see  it  In 
such  an  entirely  different  light. 

"The  picture  first  appeared  more  than  a  year  a<^o  as  an  expos* 
of  a  sensational  spy  trial  then  Just  completed  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York,  involving  18  persons  convicted  of  steal- 
ing military  secrets  for  a  foreign  power.  We  thought  of  it  mostly 
as  a  scandal,  and  of  the  German -American  Bund  meetings  it  so 
vividly  pictures  as  something  slightly  fantastic.  Pew.  If  any,  of 
us  took  It  seriously. 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  actual  pcs3lblllty  of  Invasion,  and 
the  Nation  Is  In  the  midst  cf  a  tremendous  effort  to  arm  quickly, 
sufficiently,  and  without  hysteria  Simply  put.  the  Nation  a  year 
ago  thought  of  all  these  things  as  remote.  Today  they  are  des- 
perately close  to  home.  That  was  evidenced  by  the  alternate  hiss- 
ing, tjcolng.  and  applause  that  yesterday  afternoon's  audience  at 
the  Metropolitan  expressed  continuously. 

"Though  the  shew  has  no  outstanding  stars.  EMward  G  Robin- 
son as  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlf;:atlon  is  as  close 
to  the  lead  as  anyone.  Francis  Lederer  as  the  deluded  would-be 
I  spy.  George  Sanders  as  the  Nazi  contact  man.  and  Paul  Lukas  as 
the    bund   leader    and   American    fuehrer    are    all    excellent.      Also 
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the  steadying  Influence  of  the  United  States  attorney  by  Henry 
CNeUl  Is  gratifying. 

•T>o  take  us  another  step  along  in  the  scene,  the  Metropolitan 
Offers  some  excellent  films  of  the  Allied  retreat  from  Dunkirk,  now 
hailed  as  a  military  miracle."     (Washington  Dally  News.) 

MORTAL    8TOKM 

•Tt  Is  not  the  flrst  antl-Nazl  picture  to  come  from  Hollywood. 
A  remake  of  an  earlier  blast,  openly  titled  'Confessions  of  a  Nazi 
Spy,'  Is  plying  a  return  engagement  Just  down  the  street  at  the 
Met.  Out  at  the  Open  Air  this  week  Is  something  called  Hitler, 
the  Beast  of  Berlin.  Both  hit  at  the  same  madness,  the  one  ex- 
posing its  Inroads  over  here,  the  other  purporting  to  show  its 
ultimate  horror  over  there  Both  are  shocking,  sensatlonsd,  frantic 
tirades."      (Washington    DaUy   News.) 

WAS  BFISrr  IN  WaSHIMOTON 

A  glance  at  the  newspapers  In  Washington  will  give  an  Insight  to 
the  use  of  the  screen  to  build  up  the  war  spirit.  In  the  Dally  News 
of  May  18,  1940,  one  will  find  this  comment: 

"WAR   ECHOES   HIT   NKW   HICK   AT  TRANS  LUX 

"The  drums  of  war  form  the  pit  orchestra  at  the  Trans  Lux  this 
week.  After  we  see  amazing  pictures  of  total  war  In  Europe  In  all 
its  phases  and  its  savage  suddenness.  Mr.  Roosevelt  talks  to  a 
stirred  Congress  and  legislators  and  executives  reecho  his  determi- 
nation to  make  this  'ountry  ready  for  any  emergency.  It's  difficult 
to  view  all  the  scenes  from  abroad  axMl  our  own  official  alarm  with- 
out feeling  a  flicker  of  hysteria. 

"Years  of  Hollywood  spectacles  have  dulled  us  to  wholesale  fires 
and  destruction,  but  the  knowledge  that  all  of  this  was  grimly  real 
and  happening  with  lightning  devastation  kept  the  audience  on  the 
edges  of  its  seats  last  night. 

"Most  graphic  is  the  burning  of  Namsos  In  Norway,  after  being 
fired  by  the  German  bon.bers." 

Then,  note  the  ^-ords  of  Sidney  Rogerson  as  to  how  the  United 
States  would  be  propagandized  for  our  entrance  Into  war.  Here  are 
Mr    Robertson's   words: 

"Similarly  with  news-reel  men.  They  should  be  the  flrst  to  be  al- 
lowed to  'shoot'  horror  pictures  of  air  raids  in  order  that  the  proper 
volume  of  pictorial  horror  will  be  available  in  one  of  the  few  great 
countries  where    atrocity  propaganda"  will  still  be  operative." 

One  week  later,  one  finds  this  comment: 

"In  the  Trans  Lux  bill  of  the  news  reel  this  week,  the  war  is 
made  so  vivid  you  can  picture  yourself,  almost  too  easily.  In  place 
of  Europe's  unfortunates  Pictures  that  would  be  called  maudlin 
if  they  had  been  authored  In  Hollywood,  like  the  shots  of  Poland's 
bombed  hospitals  and  churches,  are  far  too  real  to  evoke  anything 
but  horror  lu  their  audiences.  •  •  •  other  news  shows  the 
Germans  consolidating  their  positions  In  Norway  and  their  air  force 
raining  bombs  on  Belgium  and  Prance." 

In  June  1.  1940  Issue,  the  audlerice  reaction  Is  discussed  In  the 
following  manner: 

APPLAVSE    AND    HISSES   CRCXT   NKWS    RKKLS   AT   TRANS   LITX 

Sustained  applause  for  Senator  Clattdk  Pepper's  fiery  interven- 
tionist speech  and  hisses  for  shots  of  Messrs.  Count  Clano  and 
Hitler  by  audiences  at  the  Trans  Lux's  new  show  this  week  provide 
a  dramatic  cross  section  of  current  public  opinion" 

"Skillful  news  handling  by  the  film  editors— which  put  the  sick- 
ening scenes  of  hospitals  deliberately  bombed  by  the  Nazis  Just 
before  shots  of  Senator  Pepper's  speech — might  have  been  responsi- 
ble, but  the  audlenc*'s  reaction,  themselves,  are  almost  warhke." 

This  review,  of  course  must  be  sh<»t.  Only  a  small  number  of 
references  could  be  given  but  they  Indicate  the  use  of  the  motion 
pictures  for  war  propaganda.  One  of  the  first  things  In  successful 
war  propaganda  is  to  generate  hate.  Part  of  the  films  being  shewn 
m  the  United  States  are  in  that  category,  to  spread  hate.  To  get 
people  ready  to  enter  war  requires  this  development. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  motion  pictures  which  should  be 
for  entertainment  help  build  a  psychology  of  bitterness,  which  In 
turn  destroys  entertainment  and  brings  disaster  and  ruin. 
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or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  Thursday.  August  1. 1940 


RADIO  PROGRAM  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FORUM  OP  THE  AIR 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  proceedings 
of  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  on  Sunday,  July  7.  1940: 

Announcer  Stephen  McCormick.  Listeners  from  coast  to  coast 
are  Invited  to  hear  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air.  We  bring  you 
another  program  presented  by  WOL  in  cooperation  with  WOR  and 


emanating  tonight  from  the  Wlllard  Room  of  the  Willard  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  as  to  how  you  may  receive  a  copy  of  tonight's  pro- 
ceedings win  be  given  at  the  ooncltislon  of  the  broadcast. 

Tonight  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  In  the 
form  of  short  statements,  followed  by  an  Informal  panel  dlscusBlon. 
Questions  anent  tonight's  subject  are  Invited  from  the  audience 
here  present. 

This  series  of  programs  is  arranged  and  presented  by  Theodore 
Granlk,  founder  and  director  of  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air, 
as  well  as  the  American  Forum,  nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
feature     Mr.  Granlk  will  act  as  chairman  and  moderator. 

Mr  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr   McCormick. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  political  blg-wlgs  stop  discussing  the 
"blitzkrieg"  In  Philadelphia,  where  Republicans  Invaded  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  to  nominate  their  standard-bearers.  It  was  an 
amazing  convention — nothing  exactly  like  It  ever  happened  before 
In  American  politics.  A  new  name  emerged  on  the  political  scene — 
Wendell  L  Willkle,  who  until  a  few  days  ago  was  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation,  and  who  stated  to 
new8i>apermen  that  he  had  never  considered  himself  a  candidate 
until  some  30  or  40  days  before  the  convention. 

As  the  delegates  got  under  way.  the  town  was  a  beehive  of  ac- 
tivity All  about  there  were  rumors  of  deals.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  Inside  information  as  to  f>08sible  trades  and  vote  switching 
And  there  were  dark  horses  and  speeches  aplenty. 

But  with  the  third  day  a  new  excitement  started.  Delegates  were 
besieged  by  letter,  telephone,  and  wire  with  a  "We  want  Willkle" 
campaign  and  the  galleries  were  shouting  this  slogan  time  after 
time,  like  a  college  yell.  And  while  a  rising  stxspense  hung  over 
Philadelphia,  with  delegates  debating  with  each  other,  high  pres- 
sured from  all  sources,  managers  of  every  candidate  predicted  a 
confident  victory  Somewhat  general  on  controversial  domestic 
Issues,  the  platform's  foreign  policy  plank  declared,  "The  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  for  Americanism,  preparedness,  and  peace" 
This  brought  a  retort  from  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  entitled  to  call  Itself  the  exclusive  "peace  party"  of 
the  United  States 

Following  the  ringing  nominating  speeches,  a  tense  convention 
awaited  the  balloting 

Amid  the  cheers  of  hoarse  gallery-ltes.  early  leaders  began  to  slip. 
Pledged  delegates  switched,  and  slowly  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Willkle  boom  was  on  the  way  to  victory  In  the  bedlam  follow- 
ing Senator  Reed's  tossing  of  Pennsylvania's  72  votes  to  the  nomi- 
nee. Governor  Brlcker.  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  choice  be  made 
unanimous.  Worn-out  delegates  returned  to  their  hotels,  to  come 
back  the  following  day  and  nominate  Charles  L  McNart.  of  Oregon, 
popular  minority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  as  Mr.  Wlllkle's 
Vice  Presidential  running  mate. 

With  Democrats  about  to  gather  In  Chicago  on  July  15  to  nomi- 
nate their  standard  bearers;  with  speculation  running  wild  regard- 
ing the  President's  third-term  intentions,  and  Candidate  Wlllkle's 
remark  that  he  would  like  to  "meet  the  Champ,"  everyone  wants 
to  know,  "What  are  the  chances  of  the  G.  O.  P.  ticket?"  As  legis- 
lative leaders  of  both  parties  have  begun  to  fire  their  big  guns  for 
and  against  the  platform  and  the  candidates,  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  has  invited  four  prominent  Members  of  our  Congress, 
two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  to  present  their  views  tonight. 
Next  Sunday  night  we  hope  to  present  a  group  of  outstanding 
newspaper  writers  In  a  preview  of  the  Democratic  Convention  from 
Chicago. 

Tonight  you  will  flrst  hear  short  prepared  statements  by  Con- 
gressman Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Republican,  of  Illinois:  Congressman 
T.  V.  SMrra,  Democrat,  also  of  Illinois;  Congressman  Fred  L.  Craw- 
roRo.  Republican,  of  Michigan;  and  Congressman  Sam  Hobbs,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama. 

Immediately  following  they  will  engage  in  an  informal  round- 
table  extemporaneous  panel  discussion. 

And  now,  our  opening  speaker.  Congressman  Dirksen. 

ADDRESS  BT  CONGRESSMAN   EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

In  1932  the  voters  of  this  Nation  elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  not  a  case  of  placing  a  new 
party  In  power.  It  was  not  a  case  of  adopting  a  platform.  It  was 
a  case  of  electing  a  sparkling,  dynamic  personality.  It  was  a  case 
of  making  a  change.  It  was  a  case  of  weariness  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  party  In  power  to  Initiate  needed  reforms.  It 
was  a  desire  for  a  new  emotional  pattern.  It  wa.s  a  desire  for  swiit 
action.  It  was  a  case  of  a  nation,  suffering  from  the  repeated 
shocks  of  the  depression,  groping  for  the  spark  that  would  set  It 
right  and  restore  recovery.  It  was  a  desire  for  virile  and  comfort- 
ing leadership  in  an  hour  of  acute  distress.  In  1940  these  same 
factors  are  present  to  indicate  that  the  Republican  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Wendell  WUlkie,  wlU  prevail. 

Change  Is  eternal.     Many  years  ago  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University    announced    a    new    scientific    discovery.     His    associates 
promptly  examined  Into  his  discovery  and  tore  It  to  pieces.    In 
desperation  he  asked.  "Is  there  nothing  eternal?"     To  this  one  rf 
his    associates    replied:     "Nothing    save    change."     The    American 
people  have  a  rare  gift  of  sportsmanship  and  patience      They  elect 
a   President   and    bear  with    him   through    trials    and    tribulations. 
They  applaud  his  triumphs  and  temper  the  severity  of  their  com- 
I    ment  over  his  failures.     Finally,  the  age-old   instinct  for  change 
i    manifests  Itself.     Call  It  a  new  trend  if  you  will      Ca'l  It  disillusion- 
ment.    Call  It  weariness      Call  it  what  you  will      A  casual  exam- 
i    Ination  of  our  history  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic  indicata 
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liow  effectively  this  Instinct  bas  operated  for  160  years.  It  Is  oper-  ! 
ative  today  A  new  trend  or  change  Is  at  hand  and  Wendell  WUlkle  I 
is  the  spearhead  of  that  new  trend. 

The  American  people  patiently  abide  the  failures  of  an  admlnls-  , 
tratlon.  But  at  long  last  they  demand  results.  They  want  a  vie-  ] 
tary  over  the  problems  which  this  or  any  other  administration  ■ 
promises  to  solve.  We  see  It  In  the  Incident  of  the  Sangamon 
County  farmer  who,  while  talking  to  Lincoln  about  his  prospects 
of  election  to  office  after  so  many  defeats  at  the  polls,  said:  "Abe. 
1  want  to  support  you.  but  somehow  you  never  win."  The  people 
want  a  victory  over  the  problem  of  Joblessness,  but  after  more 
than  7  years  xinemployment  Is  still  our  primary  problem.  The 
farmers  want  a  victory  over  the  problem  of  Inadequate  prices,  but 
that  problem  U  still  with  us.  The  people  want  a  victory  over  the 
problems  of  expanding  debt  and  Increasing  taxes,  but  those  prob- 
lems are  more  aggravated  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  After  malting  due  ailowaBce  for  the  many  good 
things  which  the  administration  has  accomplished,  the  primary 
problems  of  unemployment,  low  farm  prices,  business  stagnation. 
debt,  and  taxes  are  still  here.  People  will  be  seeking  a  leader  who 
In  his  own  field  of  private  endeavor  has  evidenced  remarkable 
results  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  for  whom  he  has  served  as  a 
leader  and  a  trustee. 

There  must  be  a  reatirgence  of  the  will  to  recover  prosperity,  and 
Wendell  Willkie  has  the  capacity  for  supplying  the  spark.  How 
many  millions  of  people  have  at  one  time  or  another  said.  "We  are 
the  "worlds  wealthiest  Nation.  We  have  everything.  We  have 
natural  resources,  manpower,  money,  fertile  acres,  ingenuity, 
resourcefulness.  Why  don't  we  go  forward?  Why  cant  we  have 
pr^perity  and  plenty  Instead  of  distress  and  want?  Why  don't 
somebody  do  something  about  it?"  That  Is  despair  speaking. 
That  IS  frustration  speaking.  That  Is  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
someone  will  supply  the  mystic  spark  to  the  dormant  will.  De- 
featism must  be  driven  away.  That  Is  why  Wendell  Willkie  has 
captivated  the  fancy  of  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  new  trend.  People  will  listen  to  him. 
And  listening  people  become  supporters. 

Wendell  WlUkle  brings  a  new  emotional  pattern  to  America,  It 
Is  the  pattern  of  plain  and  rugged  speech  coupled  with  a  rugged  , 
conscience.  He  Is  the  best  example  of  a  sterling  conscience  which 
rebels  at  the  foibles  and  unfairness  of  government  As  a  trustee 
for  2O.00O  people  who  had  millions  invested  In  the  power  properties 
of  the  Commonwealth  A  Southern  Corporation  he  watched  public 
ftinds  being  used  to  build  huge  generating  plants  to  compete  with 
his  people.  He  saw  public  funds  used  to  buy  and  build  transmis- 
sion lines  with  which  to  liquidate  the  Investments  of  the  citizens 
for  whom  he  was  a  triistee.  He  saw  P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants  go  to 
southern  cities  to  build  duplicate  transmission  lines  with  which 
to  take  away  his  customers  and  put  his  people  out  of  business 
He  saw  all  this  and  then  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  an  all -power- 
fill  Government  and  take  what  It  offered  for  his  properties  Who 
can  contemplate  all  this  without  realizing  that  In  government  as 
elsewhere  there  must  be  a  conscience  to  dictate  the  government's 
relationship  with  Its  citizens?  Sooner  or  later  the  citizenry 
become  acutely  aware  of  this  condition  and  Join  the  following  of 
one  who  embodies  this  philosophy.  And  as  they  follow  Wendell 
Willkie.  his  party  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Okanuc.  Thank  you.  Congressman  DmKSEif. 

And  now  we  present  Congressman  T.  'V.  SMrrH,  of  Illinois. 

ADCRESS  BT  CONGRESSMAN  T.  V.  SMITH 

I  myself  believe  so  deeply  In  politics  and  In  politicians  that  to 
me  the  question  of  who  can  win  any  election  bolls  down  to  the 
deeper  question.  Who  Is  most  worthy  to  win  It?  In  a  two-party 
system,  either  party  is  worthy  to  win.  In  considering  which  party 
is  this  time  more  worthy  to  win.  we  may  safely  disregard  the  Re- 
publican platform.  But  for  a  little  change  of  emphasis  here,  a 
little  pecadlllo  picking  there,  and  a  little  sweet  carping  all  over  the 
lot.  the  declared  Republican  principles  are  but  a  rehash  of  what 
It  has  taken  the  Democrats  8  years  to  make  Into  acceptable  doctrine. 

We  might  say  the  same  thing  for  the  Republican  candidate — 
that  the  Democratic  Party  made  him  possible— but  the  saying  would 
not  be  wholly  true.  What  Is  true  is  this:  It  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dash 
and  daring  that  nerved,  not  to  say  nagged,  the  Republican  Party 
Into  nominating  a  man  like  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie.  Think  of  the 
party  of  Harding,  convivial  if  not  corrupt;  think  of  the  party  of 
Ccolidge  comfortable  if  not  complacent;  think  of  the  party  of 
Hoover,  inept  if  net  choleric;  think  of  that  party  following  Will- 
kie— Willkie.  the  corporate  magician,  if  not,  with  Mr.  Dirksen.  the 
coming  mystic  spark  of  our  national  resurrection.  Of  that  you 
can  think  at  all  only  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  got  you  used  to  it 
while  getting  the  Republicans  nerved  to  it.  Temperamentally.  Mr. 
Wilikie  is  a  miniature  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

I  say  a  "miniature"  rather  than  a  second  Roosevelt  for  one  simple, 
though  one  compelling.' reason- — a  reason  which  turns  on  the  matter 
of  experience  negatively  and  positively.  The  plain  truth  Is  that 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  has  nearly  all  the  WTong  sort  of  experience  and 
next  to  none  of  the  r.ght  sort  for  the  Presidency.  Not  a  week  in 
either  State  legislature  or  National  Congress,  nor  a  single  day  as 
chief  executive  of  any  American  Commonwealth.  I*resumably  he  is 
a  very  able  man.  as  he  Is  clearly  a  charmer  of  Republican  conven- 
tions Mr.  WlUkle,  you  see,  elected  to  go  the  corporate  way  of 
ex|>erlence  and  so  has  naturally  developed  what  Mr  William  Allen 
■White,  a  Willkie  promoter,  has  described  as  "a  business  rather  than 
a  political  mind."  Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  about  this: 
the  kind  of  experience  which  Mr  Willkie  has  is  excellent,  is  Indeed 
Indispensable,  for  what   It  Is  excellent   for.     But   this   is   not  the 


experience  which  fits  one  for  something  entirely  different  like  poli- 
tics. Such  experience  largely  unfits  one  lor  democratic  politics, 
though,  I  doubt  not.  It  would  be  excellent  In  Italy,  where  politics  is 
fascism  and  where  fascism  is  the  politics  of  the  corporate  state 

There  are  two  reason  why  I  hold  the  Willkie  experience  against 
him,  and  these  reasons  are  weighty  to  xne.  still  a  pHslltlcal  apprentice 
after  6  years'  earnest  effort  in  State  leglslat\u-e  and  National  Con- 
gress. 

1.  The  first  Is  that  corporate  expjerlence  makes  one  an  Interested 
party  In  the  game  which  government  must  be  disinterested  about. 
Why.  It  was  Mr.  Wlllkle's  one-sided  interest  In  a  certain  power  cor- 
poration and  apparently  that  primarily  drove  him  out  of  the  E>emo- 
cratlc  Party  In  1936  and  made  him  available  as  Republican  nominee 
In  1940. 

2.  The  second  one  Is  that  corporate  experience  gets  one  In  (» 
certain  habit  of  high-handedness  which  is  very  bad  for  demo- 
cratic cooperation.  (A  virtue  there  becomes  a  vice  here,  and  In 
an  emergency  it  might  develop  Into  a  crime  )  To  hire  and  fire  In 
business  Is  one  thing,  but  to  cooperate  with  equals  In  politics  Is 
quite  something  else  again.  In  our  form  of  government,  the  might- 
iest President  cannot  fire,  nor  very  often  hire,  a  single  Congress- 
man, not  even  the  humblest.  I  blanched  for  plain  Republican 
shame  and.  I  may  add.  with  a  little  fear  for  democratic  procedure. 
When  over  the  radio  I  heard  Mr.  Wendell  WlUkle  in  his  debut  before 
the  convention  say  "You  Republicans  '  Try  that  a  few  times  on 
Congress,  not  to  ."ay  on  farmers  and  laborers — and  then  talk  of 
national  unity?     Shades  of  unity. 

To  summarize :  Experience  in  big  business  Is  not  political  ex- 
perience save  under  a  foreign  form  of  government  The  experience 
required  for  successful  democratic  politics  Is  experience  in  politics 
Itself.  Of  this  Mr  Willkie  has  none  Charm  developed  In  big  busi- 
ness Is  not  the  kind  of  charm  that  makes  democratic  politics 
charming. 

And  speaking  now  of  another  thing — 1.  e.,  of  who  Is  most  worthy 
to  win  m  1940 — I  wonder  whether  the  American  people  will  turn 
over  to  an  utter  political  novice  the  most  Important  political 
Job  In  the  world  at  one  of  the  most  dangerous  moments  of  our 
whole  national  life      I  wonder  and  doubt. 

Mr.  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congressman  T.  V   SMrrn. 

We  now  present  as  our  third  speaker  Congressman  Fred  L. 
Cka WINDED,  of  Michigan. 

ADDRESS    BT    CONGRXSSM.^N    FRED    L.    CRAWFORD 

What  are  the  chances  for  the  O  O  P  tlckef  Fxindamentally. 
they  are  the  best  we  have  faced  during  the  present  century.  I  am 
a  conservative  In  thought  and  deed  I  was  taught  to  be  so  by  a 
grand  Scotch  father.  Six  years'  service  In  the  House  and  In  the 
atmosphere  of  and  under  New  Deal  pressure,  has  not  changed  me. 
I  still  speak  and  vote  conservatively,  and  I  now  submit  the  rea- 
sons why  the  G   O.  P  's  chances  are  good. 

The    American    people    have    again    discovered    themselves.      Al- 
though  they   were   for   a   number  of   years  lulled   to  sleep  on   the 
pillow  of  "the  state"  and  were  led  to  believe  the  Government  was       . 
an  everlasting  milk  cow,   they  have  now  come  back  to  themselves. 

The  present  generation  has  had  Its  splurge  of  irresponsibility;  it 
has  found  that  parties  alone  cannot  conduct  free  government. 
Permitted  to  do  so.  parties  will  demand  more  and  more  power— 
and  still  more  dictatorial  power  In  order  to  be  able  to  administer 
the  country  If  an  irresponsible  electorate  permits,  the  substance 
of  the  people,  as  the  citizen  delivers  it  to  the  tax  box,  will  be 
consumed  by  the  politician  as  a  form  cf  manna,  to  perpetuate  him- 
self in  oflBce.  A  sk-epin^  electorate  encourages  the  political  pro- 
curer to  act  as  a  purveyor  of  public  funds  back  to  the  local  parish 
in  the  form  of  "gravy."  This  practice  dulls  the  cor^scence  of 
the  voter;  destroys  the  fiscal  structure  of  government;  decreases 
pride  In  national  life;  and  it  leads  the  people  to  think  only  In 
terms  of  local  projects  instead  of  along  national  lines.  This  prac- 
tice creates  a  localized  individual  selfishness  that  positively  will 
not  support  a  free  government. 

Government  derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  those 
governed.  National  defense  is  much  more  than  social  reforms. 
Permitted  to  do  so.  the  politician  will,  under  an  appropriate  catch 
phrase,  make  call  after  call  upon  the  people  to  which  they  will 
respond  for  more  and  more  tax  dollars.  In  due  course  the  tax- 
paying  citizen  naturally  questions  the  use  of  the  funds  and.  in- 
variably, will  find  the  substance  has  been  applied  to  promote  more 
so-called  social  reforms 

This  has  happened  in  mcst  all  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
particularly  in  France  and  England.  We  are.  I  trust,  quite  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  the  parallel  In  our  own  policies,  here  In  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years 

Free  men  and  women  have  duties  to  perfnrni  as  well  as  rights 
to  enjoy.  For  too  many  years  we  have  had  preached  to  us  the 
easy  way  of  life  God  Almighty  has  arranped  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind so  that  the  idea  that  "government  won't  let  you  down"  can 
remain  in  control  for  Just  about  so  long  a  time  Then  there  ccmea 
an  awakening.  If  it  comes  too  late,  the  i>eople — like  the  French — 
become  the  slaves  of  some  stronger  group 

Now  our  people  are,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  hope,  participating 
In  a  rebirth  The  American  voter  Is  now  in  a  frame  of  mmd  which 
demands  a  degree  of  statesmanship  from  his  legislators  The  voter 
now  Insists  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nation  being  placed  before 
those  of  the  individual  politician  and  his  party.  Those  who  falsely 
preach  that  the  proper  duty  of  government  is  to  arrange  an  easy 
way  of  life  can  no  longer  lead  tlie  voter. 

The  voters  of  this  Nation  have  again  determined  that,  under 
God,   citizens   of    both   sexes   arc    going   to  defend    their   country. 
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preserve  Its  liberties,  and  bequeath  to  their  children  an  opportunity 
to  live  under  a  free  government. 

Pot  a  decade  the  voters  of  this  country  have  witnessed  a  de- 
bauch which,  like  rich  food,  palls  their  taste  and  becomes  nauseat- 
ing They  have  had  enough  of  this  leveling  of  the  Nation  and  the 
people  always  dnwn  to  a  lower  level.  Our  people  are  now  ready — 
yeal  They  are  eager  to  correct  and  eliminate  thase  fallacious  poli- 
cies which  brought  us  near  the  brink  of  ruin.  Otir  awakening  is 
rude.  We  face  a  terrific  task.  Those  who  were  thinking  of  re- 
tiring must  now  go  back  to  work. 

Our  Nation  Is  not  yet  lost;  It  is  not  yet  beaten.  We.  the  people, 
have  made  colossal  errors,  but  we  are  now  anxious  to  correct 
them. 

The  voters  will  now  support  the  new  leader,  "Win"  Willkie,  and 
help  him  transform  this  country,  and — 

1.  Take  its  natural  resources  and  create  Jobs  for  9,000,000  workers 
in  private  industry. 

2.  Break  the  spell  gold  has  over  us. 

3.  Remove  the  dangerous  Inflationary  threat  Involved  In  Its 
present  status  and  sUjp  the  further  purchases  of  foreign  gold. 

4.  Put  the  »20.000  OOO.OOO  of  gold  bullion  we  now  own  directly 
to  work  for  the  taxpayers. 

5.  Prevent  it  from  Ijelng  dissipated  through  giving  It  away  to  the 
central  banking  systems  of  the  world  in  a  futile  attempt  to  restore 
the  so-called  international  gold  standard. 

6.  Put  the  tl.000.000.000  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  fibers  now  held 
by  a  Government  agency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  back 
into  the  channels  <  f  trade  and  then  into  consumption  before  it 
becomes  another  loss  to  chalk  up  against  the  taxpayer. 

7.  Bring  life  to  a  dying  cotton  South  which  has  lost  Its  historical 
cotton  expert  market,  and  now  definitely  looms  as  the  Nation's  No. 
1  economic  problem 

8  Put  order  into  Government  fiscal  affairs,  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  provide  an  adequate  peacetime  and  defense  Budget,  and 
all  without  further  destroying  our  private  enterprise  system  with 
improperly  applied   taxes  and   more  Government   competition 

9  Proceed  Uj  collect  a  large  portion  of  the  $14,000,000,000  owed  us 
by  the  European  countries 

10.  Prevent  the  dumping  in  oxir  markets  of  loot  taken  from  the 
conquered  countries. 

The  voters  will  svipport  "Win"  Willkie  in  making  our  Nation 
strong  enough  to  command  fear,  and  the  respect  of  every  aggressor; 
stop  our  growing  weaknesH.  and  provide  a  modern  aircraft  develop- 
ment to  bolster  our  faltering  military  and  naval  program 

Understanding  our  American  enterprise  system,  "Win  "  Willkie 
can  weld  a  sound  Pan  American  Union  either  on  a  triangular  trade 
basis  or,  if  forced  by  the  totalitarian  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  do  so,  he  can  place  our  hemispherical  defense  in  a  position  to 
deal  blow  for  blow  until  the  opposition  grows  weary  and  reasonabla. 
entitled  to  public  confidence  and  support,  a  party  must  keep  itself 
operated  by  "reds  "  This  program — this  necessity — demands  a 
leader  who  has  no  taint  of  the  wastrel  or  of  the  fallacious  phi- 
losophy of  the  past  decade.  "Win"  Willkie  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  hard  knocks. 

Nominee  Willkie  Is  not  a  politician,  therefore  he  will  be  engaged 
In  rebuilding  the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  this  Nation  instead 
of  Just  playing  politics.  That  is  what  the  people  expect  and  will 
get  from  him — and  they  will  like  it 

The  G.  O  P  Is  now  the  young  people's  party.  The  people  will 
support  the  G.  O.  P.  ticket  because  they  know  "it  is  back  to  work 
we  go  "  If  there  are  to  be  any  more  "happy  days." 

Mr.  Granik.  Tliank  you.  Congressnuui  Crawtoro.  And  now  as 
our  concluding  Bp<-aker  In  the  first  half  of  tonight's  forum  we 
present  Congressman  Sam  Hobos,  of  Alabama. 

AOORESB    BT    CONGRESSMAH   SAM    HOBBS 

The  question  assigned  for  dtscuselon  tonight.  "What  are  the 
chances  of  the  O  O  P.  ticket?"  Is  too  vague  to  present  an  Issue. 
This  Is  deplorable  

The  question,  of  course,  is  not  "What  chance  has  the  G.  O.  P. 
ticket  to  win?"  for  there  is  no  possible  qtiestlon  as  to  that,  and  If 
that  were  the  question,  truthfulness  would  compel  the  only  candid 
answer — "None." 

But.  phrased  as  It  Is,  there  are  almost  as  many  answers  as  there 
may  be  minds  considering  the  question. 

For  iTMitance.  there  is  the  chance  for  the  O.  O.  P.  Immediately  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  many  and  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment by  the  simple  expedient  of  hiring  enough  help  to  make  this 
look  like  a  real  campaign.  That  chance  is  good,  for  their  war  chest, 
aa  usual,  will  be  huge  and  full 

Another  good  chance  the  Republicans  have  Is  to  carry  a  State 
or  two  other  than  Vermont  and  Maine.  Some  voters  enjoy  varying 
the  monotony  somewhat. 

Still  another  good  chance,  which  the  O.  O.  P.  Improved  greatly 
at  Philadelphia  and  which  1b  brightening  every  minute,  Is  to  die. 
Mr.  Willkie  himself  says,  "Party  lines  will  fade  In  November  ' 
Should  this  be  "the  last  round-up"  for  the  elephant.  I  shall  be 
among  the  mourners,  for  I  like  most  Republicans — they're  nice 
people;  what  they  lack  In  religion  they  make  up  In  education  and 
etiquette. 

This  new.  glamorous  chauffeur  of  the  Republican  taxi  may  attract 
a  few  pro5pectlve  fares  to  the  old,  old  bus  dolled  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  there's  no  gasoline  In  Its  tank.  It  takes  the  gasoline  of 
Bourid  thinking  to  motivate  a  winning  political  party  To  be 
entitled  to  public  eonfldenc  and  support,  a  party  must  keep  itself 
abreast  of  the  times,  equipped  to  serve  modern  needs  The  Demo- 
cratic Partv  has  what  It  takes  It  is  the  party  of  progress  as  well 
•a  of  principles;  of  performance  rather  than  promises.     The  Re- 


publican Party,  to  the  contrary,  hasn't  had  a  progressive  thought 
since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  For  75  years  the  only  words 
in  the  elephant's  vocabulary  have  been  "Me,  too."  Read  the  Phila- 
delphia platform.  Doesn't  It  O.  K  everything  the  Democratic  Party 
has  done?  Which  of  the  great,  progressive  services  Inaugurated  by 
the  party  of  the  people  would  the  party  of  pillage  repeal?  Not  one. 
Yet  for  8  years  the  old  elephant  has  trump>eted  violent  opposition 
to  every  one  of  these  measures  that  he  now  endorses  with  a  faint 
"Me,  too." 

But  this  Is  nothing  new.  Thus  It  hath  ever  been.  What  politi- 
cal blessing  has  ever  come  to  America  which  was  not  achieved  by 
the  Democratic  Party? 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Democratic  Party: 

Thomas  Jefferson — Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  as,sembly,  freedom  of  petition,  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Andrew  Jackson — Yoke  of  the  money  jxjwer  thrown  off — abolition 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  acquisition  of  California,  admis- 
sion of  Texas  to  the  Union. 

Grover  Cleveland — Creation  of  the  civil  service. 

John  Tyler  Morgan — The  Isthmian  Canal,  promoting  trade,  and 
making  one  Navy  do  the  duty  of  two  for  30  years. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Federal  Reserve  System,  Federal  farm-loan 
banks.  Underwood  tariff  law,  Burnett  restricted  Immigration  law, 
Bankhead  good-roads  law.  Muscle  Shoals  development.  World  War 
Insurance,  compensation  and  bonus,  budget  system,  Oliver  crea- 
tion of  Appropriations  Committee,  Parcel  Post  Service. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt — Banks  saved;  Steagall  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits  law;  bu.siness  saved  (national  Income  upped  from  thirty- 
eight  to  sixty  billion  dollars):  unemployment  reduced;  bread  and 
soup  lines  eliminated;  wages  increased,  hoinrs  shortened,  working 
and  living  conditions  Improved;  sweatshops  and  child  labor  abol- 
ished: farm  Income  doubled;  system  of  farm  credits  established; 
principle  of  parity  prices  for  farm  products  recognized:  surplus  com- 
modities made  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse:  farm  and  home  fore- 
closures stopped  and  millions  of  others  averted;  soil  conservation 
made  a  national  practice;  direct  relief;  public-works  program; 
C.  C.  C;  T  V.  A  ;  R.  E  A  ;  National  Youth  Administration;  public 
schools  saved;  national  defense  strengthened  immeasurably;  20  ships 
laid  down  in  12  years  of  Republican  coupon  clipping;  115  ships  laid 
down  In  7  years  of  Democratic  administration  before  the  present 
program;  kidnaping  stamped  out;  reciprocal -trade  agreements,  mak- 
ing righteous  tariff  reductions,  promoting  world  trade,  and  peace; 
social  security  begun  and  then  strengthened;  beginning  of  freight- 
rate  Justice;  righteous  principles  of  International  law  proclaimed 
and  pieas  for  peace  repeatedly  and  forcefully  made;  "fifth  column" 
activities  checked  and  counteracting  laws  passed;  the  greatest  pro- 
gram for  peace  by  national  defense  In  all  history  begun. 

We  must  be  fair,  however.  There  have  been  some  Republican 
blessings : 

The  high  protective  tariff,  which  has  robbed  every  worker  on 
farm  and  In  mine,  forest,  or  factory. 

Unjust,  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

The  great  depression. 

But  they  say  their  glamour-boy  has  political  "It"  and  "oomph," 
and  that,  though  he  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  power  trust,  he 
reduced  the  price  of  electricity.  Those  who  would  seduce  must 
be  seductive  The  burglar  who  surrenders  his  stolen  swag  after 
his  arrest  when  the  spotlight  of  the  cop  Is  fully  upon  him,  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  amount  of  credit  as  is  the  Power  Trust  for  reduc- 
ing rates  after  its  arrest  and  exposure. 

The  father  of  Republlcanl.sm.  Alexander  Hamilton,  frankly  taught 
that  Government  should  make  the  rich  so  rich  that  the  rest  of  us 
could  eat  of  the  crumbs  falling  from  their  groaning  tables.  His 
philosophy  still  dominates  the  G.  O.  P. 

The  Democrats,  tutored  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  have  always  believed 
in  prosperity  for  all. 

In  recent  history,  the  post-World  War  No.  1  period,  we  grew  hard 
with  Harding,  cool  with  Coolldge,  hungry  with  Hoover,  but  every- 
thing has  grown  rosy  with  Roosevelt.  That  hue  suffuses  the  sky  of 
our  national  life.  A  new  day — a  new,  better  era — Is  here.  The 
American  people  know  it,  too.  is  the  gift  of  the  Democrats,  and 
that  only  by  continuing  in  power  the  party  of  performance  can  the 
future  be  assured. 

After  the  Democratic  victory  in  November  the  camp  of  the 
Republicans  will  be  as  dark  and  cold  as  was  Elwood,  lud.,  when  the 
natural  gas  gave  out. 

tAr  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Hobbs.  This  concludes 
part  1  of  our  program.  And  now  as  part  2  of  tonight's  American 
F>orum  of  the  Air.  we  present  an  Informal  panel  discussion.  Con- 
gressman Dirksen  will  open  the  discussion. 

Congressman  Dirksen.  Mr.  Grsjilk.  I  should  like  to  make  an  ob- 
servation and  probably  ask  a  question  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  SMrtH  He  spoke  some  ahout  the  lack  of  experience  of  Mr. 
Willkie  in  political  office.  Well,  It  Is  rather  singular  that  our  Demo- 
cratic brethren  have  been  mentioning  Attorney  General  Jackson  for 
the  Presidency,  who  has  never  held  so  much  as  the  position  of 
aldernian  on  a  city  council.  They  have  even  mentioned  Mr.  Wallace 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  never  held  a  political 
office.  They  have  mentioned  Mr.  Farley,  who  has  held  a  lot  of  party 
offices,  but  who  has  never  held  public  political  office. 

I  make  another  answer  to  that,  and  that  Is  that  Blr.  Willkie.  who 
has  been  the  trustee  and  the  steward  of  a  property  where  more  than 
tl, 000  000.000  was  Invested,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  and  thousands  of  Investors,  has  had  so  much  experience 
In  contacting  the  public.  In  seeking  to  Interpret  public  desire,  that 
he  has  a  broad,  fundamental  foundation  for  public  office  that  is 
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unmatrhed  anywhere,  and  Anally  let  me  say  to  my  good  frtend, 
T  V  Smith,  with  respect  to  his  corporative  experience.  T.  V.,  don't 
forget  that  In  1929  there  was  a  shingle  hai.ging  out  at  52  Wall 
Street,  and  the  name  on  that  shingle  was  Roosevelt  and  O'Connor, 
attorneys  at  law,  and  they  were  doing  corporate  business. 

Congressman  Smith.  It  was  such  a  little  bit  of  a  baby  oX  a  btisl- 
ness  that  they  were  doing,  though. 

Congressman  Dirxsen.  They  were  doing  plenty  of  business  up 
there,  and.  in  addition.  Pranklm  D.  was  the  director  of  any  number 
of  corporations  at  the  time. 

Ccngressman  Smith.  I  thank  you.  Dieksen.  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  experience,  as  you  say.  in  a  good  many  Democraric 
aspirants,  but  I  call  attention  In  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  them  have  "blltzkrleged"  the  Democratic  convention  yet  into 
ncmlnatlng  them  lor  President.  Second,  every  one  you  mention  Is  a 
Cabinet  officer.  I  believe,  which  constitutes  a  type  of  political  experi- 
ence that  is  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  genius  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  than  any  type  of  business  experience  can  con- 
stitute I  don't  deny  that  there  Ls  a  good  deal  of  vlrtvie  In  the  type 
of  experience  that  Mr.  Willkle  has  had  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  turned  It  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage  for  himself  and 
for  his  stockholders,  but  the  simple  truth  remains  that  anybody 
who=e  entire  experience  has  been   in  one   of   the   industrial   asfjects 

cf  American  life,  where  there  are  plenty  of  other  competitors,  simply 
has  not  any  type  of  political  experience  to  Justify  a  hope  that  he  can 
be  an  effective  President  of  the  United  States.  Since  man  to  man 
Is  so  unjust,  as  the  restaurant  maxim  goes,  we  never  know  Just  whom 
to  trust  We  have  trusted  many  to  our  sorrow.  Let  them  bay 
today 

Congressman  Dimcsen.  T.  V..  let  me  Interrupt  there  a  moment. 
Perhaps  too  much  political  experience  18  imwlse.  too.  I  am  satij,- 
Qcd  that  Mr.  Willkle.  through  his  lack  of  exjjerlence.  as  you  put  It, 
certainly  wouldn't  undertake  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  send 
a  "mu.'it"  calendar  up  to  Congress  every  time  we  have  been  In  session 
the  last  8  years. 

Congressman  SMrrH.  You  wait  until  Mr.  Willkle  runs  into  some 
type  of  obstacle  and  you  will  see  what  he  does.  You  are  taking  too 
much  on  trust  about  htm. 

Congressman  DnucscN.  You  should  nee  the  warm  smile  that  he 
has     His  countenance  Is  an  open  book 

CongreasRuin  SMrm  He  has  been  \ised  to  having  his  way  Ymi 
know  this  business  yourself.  DxsKsctr:  you  have  spi-nt  years  at  this 
buatnea*.  and  you  are  extraordinarily  effective  at  It.  You  know 
you  weren't  worth  a  continental  the  hrst  day  you  were  In  Congre«t.« 
I  was  iu>t,  and  I  an>  not  worth  much  yet  You  are  extraordinarily 
able  because  you  know  this  game,  and  nobody  can  learn  It  In  a  few 
days. 

Congressman  DoucsrK.  He  has  had  contact  with  the  public,  and 
that  has  been  his  business  for  a  great  many  years. 

Congref-sman  Ckawforo.  I  should  like  to  ask  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Mr.  SMrrH,  to  expound  Just  a  little  bit  on  the  two  thought  j 
he  gave  us.  the  first  with  reference  to  the  acceptable  doctrines. 
which  the  administration  has  given  us  In  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
first  place,  as  I  recall,  the  voters  at  the  last  election  In  November 
1938  sent  about  75  or  80  new  House  Memt>ers  down  here  on  the 
Republican  side,  which  would  Indicate  to  me  that  the  doctrines 
which  were  being  followed  were  not  quite  so  acceptable. 

Another  point  Is  with  reference  to  Mr.  WiUkle's  corporate  experi- 
ence. If  I  have  not  misled  myself  the  last  few  weeks.  It  appears 
that  this  Nation  Is  In  the  middle  of  a  bad  fix  and  needs  some  very 
serious  fixing  up  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  and  I 
have  also  led  myself  to  believe  that  the  President  Is  now  calling 
upon  the  corporate  enterprises  of  this  country  to  build  that  national 
defense  In  the  form  of  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  ships,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on  Where  will  we  be  If  we  politicians  keep  palavering 
around  and  wind  up  within  5  or  10  years  from  now  with  having  Just 
played  politics  for  8  or  10  more  years  and  not  any  national  defense? 

Would  you  give  us  Just  a  little  more  light  about  those  two  points, 
about  acceptable  doctrines  and  corporate  experience? 

Congressman  Smith.  The  trouble  is.  Mr.  Crawford,  that  all  the 
crying  around  about  politics  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  by 
the  new  Republicans,  who  don't  know  any  better.  They  ball  up 
the  machinery  of  Congress.  It  Is  one  thing,  however,  to  have  new 
Members  of  Congress  where  you  always  have  enough  old  Members 
to  season  them  and  break  them  In.  as  we  have  broken  these  new 
Republicans  In,  until  they  are  now  becoming  almost  responsible 
devotees  of  our  defense  program,  and  It  Is  another  thing  to  put  a 
man  in  the  single  office  of  the  United  States  where  there  is  no  com- 
petitor, but  where  he  must  deal  with  equals,  and  where  all  of  his 
experience  has  been  the  experience  of  being  able  to  have  his  way. 
to  order  things  done — that  Is  a  very  serious  matter,  in  my  opinion. 

Congressman  CaAwrcmo.  Of  course,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
known  the  Democrats  to  admit  that  the  new  Republicans  we  have — 
with  the  Democrats  having  over  two-thirds  majority  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate — have  gummed  up  the  works  and  blocked  the 
program  arut  prevented  the  Democrats  from  having  their  way. 
That  certainly  Is  news  to  me. 

Congressman  SMrni.  I  am  talking  about  playing  politics.  We 
have  l>een  able  to  keep  you  In  line  and  have  been  successful  in 
getting  the  program  along. 

Mr.  Wendell  WUlkie  is  a  Roosevelt  Democrat  when  It  comes  to 
that  defense  question. 

Congressman  DntKSK?r.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  that  I  made  an  examination 
of  that  matter  not  so  long  a^o  I  found  that  within  the  8  years  we 
gave  witlun  I37.0C0.000  cf  what  was  asked  tor  through  the  Budget 


Bureau.  It  was  either  the  President  or  the  Budget  Bureau  and  not 
the  Congress  that  fell  down.  With  respect  to  the  appropriations 
for  defense,  we  gave  them  all  except  $37,000,000  out  of  »3. 000. 000. 000. 
and  If  our  national-defense  program  is  still  "on  order."  T.  V..  the 
blame  rests  in  the  White  House — not  on  the  Hill.  That  Is  all  before 
the  present  defense  program. 

Congresi-man  Hobbs.  I  can't  refrain  from  asking  Mr.  Dirksin  to 
read  Senator  Byrnes'  speech  on  that  subject  of  national  defense, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  remarks  indicate  that  he  has  not. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him  is.  If  he  thinks  there 
Is  any  causal  connection  between  the  charging  by  the  Power  Trust 
in  some  instances  as  high  as  15  cents  for  electricity  which  cost  only 
2  mills? 

Congressman  Dtrksen.  Why,  Sam.  I  would  like  say  that  the  answer 
to  that  is  right  here  before  me.  I  brought  along  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  that  bill  to  give  Commonwealth  &  Southern  »76.000,000  for  their 
properties,  taking  over  those  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  here 
is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  T  V.  A.  testifying,  mind  you.  that  they 
gave  Commonwealth  &  Southern  an  extra  $9,000,000  to  get  them  out 
of  business.  What  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  In  the  country  when  Uncle 
Sam  steps  in.  cpens  up  the  Treasury,  and  says.  "Here  is  an  extra 
$9,000,000;  we  want  you  out  of  business  because  we  don't  want  to 
compete  with  you.  It  will  be  too  destructive,  the  rates  will  go  down 
even  more,  con.'-umption  will  go  up,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  be  holding 
the  bag."  There  is  the  whole  record  of  the  business  before  the 
House  committee,  which  is  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
much  has  been  charged. 

As  a  matter  ol  fact,  power  rates  have  gone  down  by  half  in  your 
area  and  consumption  has  gone  up  by  more  than  100  percent  That 
Is  the  answer  When  toasters  and  curling  Irons  are  brought  to 
obscure  people,  there  Is  Wlllkie's  an.''wer.  and  he  can  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  announce  it  to  ail  the  world. 

Congressman  Hobbs.  But  that  Ju-st  thows  how  wrong  you  are  when 
you   quote  from   the   record.     I   understood   you   to   say   that   the 

T.  V.  A.  has  been  cruel  to  Wendell  Willkle  and  not 

CongreMsman  Dirkscn  i  Interposing ) .  It  put  him  out  of  business 
in  your  State,  an  a  matter  of  fact. 

Congreftuman  Hosaa  And  yet  we  gave  him  $9,000,000  more  than 
he  was  entitled  to. 

Congre«t»tman  Dtwcsof  You  know  and  any  enterprise  know*  full 
well  that  you  can't  Cf>mpete  with  this  huge  JUKKrrnaut  kiK^wn  as 
the  United  Statin  Oovrmmert.  which  hn*  a  b<>nded-dcbt  limit  up 
to  $49,000,000,000  at  the  present  time  No  private  enterprise  In  the 
country  can  stand   up  agalnxt   that   kind   of   unfairneM 

Congressman  Hobbs.  And  yet  in  Alabama  there  are  Instances 
where  the  rates  charged  by  Mr  Willkle  were  as  high  as  15  cents  for 
the  unit  that  cost  him  2  mills.  Seventy-five  times  the  cost  of 
production  Is  a  pretty  good  profit,  and  that  may  be  some  answer 
to  the  query:  Why  did  Government  compete?  The  answer  Is:  To 
serve  the  people  and  to  reduce  rates  to  where  they  were  fair,  so 
that  the  people  could  use  electricity  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
housewives. 

Congressman  Smpth.  You  dcn't  deny,  do  you.  that  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  causal  influence  in  the  bringing  do^»-n  of  electric 
rates? 

Congressman  Dirksen.  I  don't  believe  it  has  had  one  lota  of  in- 
fluence out  in  our  country.  The  T.  V.  A.  power  doesn't  get  up  to 
Illinois. 

Congressman  SMrm.  I  am  not  talking  about  Illinois.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  T  V.  A.  region. 

Congressman  Dirksen.  It  has  probably  had  some  effect  down 
there,  no  doubt  If  it  hasn't,  then,  of  course,  we  have  $500,000,000 
Invested  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  for  which  the  taxpayers  of  48 
States  of  the  Union  paid  and  the  taxpayers  of  only  2  States  really 
derived  the  benefit.     Is  that  fair? 

Congressman  SMrrn.  Well,  it  is  terribly  important  to  keep  that 
very  clear  here,  because  this  principle  of  governmental  InUrvenllon 
Into  what  the  businessmen  call  business  is  really  the  Issue  from 
which  nearly  all  the  Republicans  who  have  nonunated  Willkle  hope 
for  relief. 

Congressman  Hobbs  I  would  Just  like  to  a.^k  if  there  Isn't  such  a 
thing  as  Indirect  action?  In  other  words.  If  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accurate  and  fair,  hasn't  saved  the  power 
consumers  all  over  tlie  Nation  over  $500,000,000  a  year  In  power  and 
light  bills? 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  shotjld  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hobrs.  of  Ala- 
bama, this  question:  He  referred  to  the  way  the  Republicans  were 
now  going  to  build  a  great  army  of  employees  in  order  to  win  this 
election.  I  wonder  If  my  friend  from  Alabama  overlooks  the  fact 
that  this  party  of  pillage,  the  Dt.nocratic  Party,  has  added  about 
450  000  employees  to  the  Governments  pay  rolls  in  the  last  few 
years  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers;  while  if  Mr.  Willkie  builds  up  a 
group  such  as  our  friend  from  Alabama  refers  to.  It  will  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  private  pockets  of  the  people  voluntarily.  Now.  wherein 
do  you  get  mix*<l  up  as  to  the  par.y  of  pillage?  Will  you  explain 
to  us  why  the  Democrats  have  had  to  add  these  450.000  people  to 
the  pay  roll?  Incidentally,  that  1.000.000  now  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  does  not  include  some  3.500.000  mere  which  are  on  the  pay  roll 
in  the  form  of  relief,  and  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  these  people 
get  back  on  private  pay  rolls.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  them 
depend  on  public  pay  rolls  all  the  time. 

Congressman  Hobbs.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  qtM:8tion.  The  reason  that  m':;«t  people  are  on  the 
public  pay  roll  is  to  correct  the  abuses  and  mistakes  made  by  your 
Republican  admini.stratlons  or,  rather,  nilsadministrations.  in  the 
12  years  of  your  coupon  clippiug.     You  led  them  into  free  soup 
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Hues  and  Ijread  lines  and  dldnt  give  them  anything  to  do  We  have 
restored  the  morale  cf  the  masses  by  giving  them  work  relief. 

Congressman  CaAwroRS  You  have'  spent  8  years  trying  to  build 
tMCk  wluit  you  claim  was  torn  down  in  about  3  years.  About  how 
many  years  will  your  i>arty  want  to  really  put  this  thing  In  good 
Bhape? 

Congressman  Hodbs  Just  as  long  as  a  grateful  people  will  recog- 
nize that  tbelr  desires  are  twlng  answered  by  the  party  of  the 
people. 

Congressman  Doiksek.  I  was  going  to  say  to  Sam.  with  respect  to 
that  observation  ai.d  also  with  respect  to  his  earlier  observation 
about  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the  last  8  years,  that 
when  It  started  out  Uiere  were  about  11,000.000  people  out  of  work; 
they  have  run  the  national  debt  from  $21,000.000  000  to  $45  000.- 
000.000  and  then  asked  Congress  for  an  additional  $4,000,000  000  to 
their  $45,000  000,000,  and  the  reduction  in  unemployment  has  been 

1,000,000  at  the  very  outside  So.  while  there  Is  a  staggering  burden 
of  debt  m  the  country  today,  we  stUl  have  at  least  lO.OOO.OOO  people 
out  of  work,  and  they  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  they  have  done 
some  good.  It  Is  like  the  old  wheeae  I  used  to  tell  about  pulling  a 
man  three-quarters  of  the  way  out  of  the  well  When  he  says.  Pull 
nae  out  of  here."  you  say.  "Arent  you  better  off  than  when  you 
were  at  the  bottom?"  That  Is  the  kind  of  comfort  they  give  you 
In  the  country  today. 

Congressman  Hofbs  Yew;  but  there  was  Just  1  man  In  the  well, 
and  there  were  11  000  000  In  this  hole. 

Congressman  DnmsEN    And  they  are  gtUl  there. 

Congressman  Hobbs  Ask  the  1.000.000  or  the  3.000.000  that  I  say 
have  been  saved. 

Congressman  SMrrH.  After  all.  DiaxsBf,  we  have  a  very  real 
problem  here  as  you  know  We  haven't  been  too  successful  In  it. 
I  don't  want  to  pvit  on  any  false  front,  but  so  far  as  the  Republican 
platform  Is  concerned — which  you  have  IgiKired — and  so  far 
as  Mr  Wendell  Wlllkie's  program — which  you  don't  know — Is  con- 
cerned, not  one  single  subnldy  to  anybody  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  the  Democratic  Party  Is  going  to  be  stopped  under  the 
Republican  administration  Jf  they  win  In  1940  You  simply  are 
talking  thin  air  about  the  better  correction  of  these  difficulties  and 
the  more  complete  solution  of  these  problems  under  Mr  Willkle. 
aren't  you? 

Congressman  DniicasM  Let's  tec  What  the  problem  U  If  you 
ask(^  the  Chnirmsn  of  the  Securttle*  and  Exchange  Commission 
here  In  Washington,  he  would  tell  you  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  going  Into  new  corporate  financings  at  the  present  t.me 
Is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what  It  «-as  In  1920, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  niore  money  on  deposit  In  the 
banks  of  the  country  today  than  at  any  other  time  In  the  history 
of  the  country  Until  that  money  goes  to  work,  until  idle  dollars 
join  In  holy  wedlock  with  Idle  hands,  we  are  not  going  to  find 
the  solution  to  that  problem,  and  It  t>eoome8  nerennary  to  let  the 
*  administration  take  Its  clammy  hands  off  of  investment  In  order 
to  get  this  country  started,  and  that  is  the  spark  that  Wendell 
Willkle  will  supply 

CoDKreasman  SMrrn  Do  you  know  that  Wendell  Willkle  Is  the 
Pled  Piper  that  will  do  It.  for  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  during 
the  so-called  honeymoon  Roosevelt  was  more  trusted  by  American 
big  bualness  than  any  other  President  that  we  have  had  perhaps 
in  2  decades. 

Congressman  DnutsEN  I  admit  that  was  despair  speaking  In 
1933.  and  we  have  been  very  patient  and  very  tolerant  about  It. 
I  have  gone  along  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  New  Deal 
measures  that  have  been  brought  to  Congress  In  the  last  8  years. 
Now  we  take  a  survey,  and  what  is  the  result?  Business  Is  stag- 
nant today;  after  8  years  the  debt  is  "way  up;  the  unemployed  are 
still  there,  and  farm  prices  are  so  Inadequate  that  the  spectral 
hands  of  foreclosure  are  still  reaching  down  and  taking  farms 
away  from  the  farmers  in  this  country. 

Oongrcesmsn  Crawford  Dirksen.  don't  you  know  that  that  Is 
the  live  nation  that  can't  be  resurrected  that  our  friend.  T.  V.. 
was  speaking  about  a  while  ago? 

Congressman    Dirksen      It   can   be  resurrected. 

Congressman  SMrrn.  But  don't  you  see  that  when  he  pays  all 
the  subsidies  that  we  have  been  paying  and  everything  else — 
and  you  don't  know  anything  to  the  contrary — you  are  going  to 
have  clammier  hands  than  ever,  because  they  wUl  be  corporative. 
tS  not  corpulent,  hands 

Oocgressman  Dirksem  That  Is  no  answer  to  the  real  problem, 
and  I  have  pointed  out  the  real  problem,  and  that  is  to  get  Idle 
dcAlan  into  enterprise. 

Congreflsman  Hoaas.  I  Just  want  to  say  it  amuses  me  to  hear 
these  Republicans  talk  They  are  fine  fellows  personally,  and, 
baring  been  raised  that  way.  they  cant  aee  that  ttiey  are  wrong. 

Here  is  what  tlie  Republican  platform  says,  that  is.  as  nearly 
aa  you  will  find  any  clear  statement  In  It:  "We  wai  do  everything 
that  you  inaugurated  and  are  now  doing.  We  will  do  it  t>etter, 
and  tinder  us  it  wouldn't  cost  anything." 

Congreasnum  Dirkskm.  Sam.  let  me  aay  that  there  Is  one  thing. 
oC  course,  we  aren't  going  to  foUow  you  in.  We  aren't  going  to 
foUow  that  course  that  Is  likely  to  put  this  country  into  a  foreign 
war.     We  very  specifically  state  that  In  the  platform. 

Congressman  SMrrH  The  E>emocratic  Party  certainly  is  the  peace 
party,  so  far  as  peace  Is  possible  through  either  preparedness  in 
Europe  or  moral  preparedness  in  Soutli  America.  Walt  until  you 
see  the  Democratic  Party's  platform,  if  you  are  going  to  trust 
promises      We  have  kept  the  country  out  of  war. 

Congressman  Dirksen.  Don't  you  know  you  never  used  your  1932 
or  your  1938  platforms? 


Congressman  CR*wroao.  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  in 
my  opinion,  our  domestic  situation  Is  not  In  order.  This  Is  not  a 
hve  Nation  at  the  present  time.  In  capital  Investment  it  Is  pro- 
foundly missing.  Tliis  must  be  corrected  If  labor  Is  to  be  increased. 
costs  reduced,  and  goods  improved,  so  that  we  may  get  these  so- 
called  South  American  markets  we  are  talking  about.  A  high 
standard  of  living  is  never  created  by  legislation,  but  it  comes  from 
coordinated  research,  engineering,  management,  capital,  and  labor; 
Ri'.d,  In  my  opinion.  "Wen"  Willkle  will  put  those  important  forces 
Into  operation 

Congressman  Hobbs.  I  Just  want  to  say  that,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  correctly,  the  majority  of  the  seven  wars  that  have  been 
fought  by  this  Nation  have  been  under  Republican  admlnlstratlona 
tmt  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  both  great  parties  are  committed  to 
peace,  and  that  there  will  be  no  intervention  in  foreign  wars. 

Two  representatives  were  passing  the  White  House  the  other 
day  as  Mr  Roosevelt  rolled  down  the  drive  One  of  them  threw 
a  thumb  toward  the  White  House — this  was  before  the  Philadelphia 
convention — and  said.  "Dewey  or  Taft?"  The  other  one.  wiser  and 
older  and  more  experienced,  said.  "Big  boy,  you  have  got  your  wires 
cros.sed,  that  Isn't  the  question.  The  question  Is,  'Do  he  or  don't 
I    he?'  " 

That  Is  still  the  question,  only  it  Is  now  transposed  to  "Will  he 
or  won't  he?" 

Dr  Maurice  Pbotas.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Senator  Wheeler 
might  head  a  third  party  My  question  Is,  Mr  Oranlk,  What  effect 
would  a  coalition  of  Roosevelt  and  Whbxler  have  on  the  O.  O.  P.? 

Mr    Granik.  Congressman   Smith? 

Congressman  Smith  That  Is  so  Improbable.  I  especially  dislike 
to  prophesy  on  things  that  are  improbable. 

Congressman  Crawford.  I  don't  mind  making  an  observation  on 
that  So  far  as  I  am  jjersonally  concerned.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  WHEzm  on  the  Democratic 
ticket 

Mr.  Granik.  Any  further  comment.  Mr    Hobbs? 

Congressman  Hobbs  None  at  all.  except  to  say  that  I  think  that 
Is  the  business  of  the  Democratic  Convention  and  not  of  my  very 
dear  friend.  Fred  Crawtchu).  but  wc  welcome  his  endorsement  of  any 
Democratic  ticket 

Congressman  DntKSEM  I  want  to  make  one  observation  with 
respect  to  a  question  raised  by  Mr  Hobbs  a  while  ago  about  the 
eo-called  T  V  A  yardstick.  The  public  generally  doesn't  know 
that  In  administering  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  we  Invested  In 
T  V.  A  they  developed  a  very  synthetic,  artificial,  and  almost  fan- 
tastic formula  That  Is  to  say.  they  allocated  atX)Ut  30  percent  of 
the  money  to  power,  the  rest  to  flood  control  and  navigation,  and 
then  they  predicated  rates  on  that  30  percent  You  show  me  a 
utility  in  this  country  or  any  other  cmmtry  that  can  stay  In  busl- 
net-B  competition  with  the  Federal  Government  where  only  30 
percent  of  Its  Investment  Is  made  the  basis  for  rate  making. 
Then  they  talk  about  adopting  thLs  synthetic,  chimerical,  and  silly 
yardstick.  It  Just  can't  k>e  adapted  to  American  enterprise  and 
Industry  today. 

Congressman  Hobbs  Show  me  a  public  utility  that  has  ever  bene- 
fited the  public  by  flood  control  or  Improved  navigation  facilities. 
The  answer  to  that,  the  reason  we  charged  those  amounts  to  those 
two  great  beneficent  services,  is  that  we  delivered  the  goods.  That 
is  why 

Congressman  Dirksen.  I  would  like  to  see  somebody  show  me  tlie 
kind  of  navigation  they  are  going  to  have  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Congresenian  Hobbs.  You  are  going  to  have  a  9-foot  channel  to 
Paducah.  Ky 

Congressman  DniKSEif .  Yes;  and  you  are  going  to  have  a  lake  so 
wide  that  anything  which  is  less  than  an  ocean-going  vessel  will 
founder 

Congressman  Hoebs  Anything  might  founder  that  Is  run  by  the 
Republicans.     I  wouldn't  vouch  for  that. 

Congressman  Smfth.  After  all,  we  do  have  a  magnificent  plant 
down  there,  Dirksen.  and.  after  all,  the  electric  rates  have  been 
coming  down  more  rapidly  under  this  administration  under  private 
management  than  the  country  had  any  right  to  expect  and  cer- 
tainly ever  experienced  before.     That  speaks  verj*  eloquently  for  It. 

Congressman  Dirksen  Oh.  does  It?  What  was  the  bill  we  had 
the  other  day  to  reimburse  the  people  In  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
for  the  taxes  that  were  lost  that  were  heretofore  paid  by  private 
utilities?  They  came  to  Congress  and  said.  "We  have  lost  these 
taxes  in  our  cities,  counties,  and  school  districts.  Now  let's  dip 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  let  the  people  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  pay  the  tax  bill  for  the  displacement  of  taxes  on  public 
utilities  " 

Congressman  Hobbs.  Of  course,  the  distinguished  gentlenaan 
knows  that  that  is  In  the  12  percent  which  was  added  to  the  rates 
charged  by  T  V.  A.  for  that  purpose.  I>ecau8e  they  realize  that  It 
was  just.  They,  being  under  a  Democratic  administration,  think 
that  it  is  wrong  to  steal. 

Congressman  Dirksen.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  in  1933.  wheu 
they  passed  the  bill,  I  heard  them  stand  in  the  Well  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  say  6  percent  was  enough,  and  we  gave  It 
to  them. 

Chairman  Gbamik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  You  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion 
on  What  Are  the  Chances  of  the  G.  O.  P.  Ticket?  And  now  for  a 
final  word  from  Mr    McCormlck. 

Announcer  Stephen  McCoriuck.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Granik. 

Thus  we  conclude  another  broadcast  In  this  season's  series  of  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  arranged  and  presented  by  Theodore 
Granik,  founder  and  director  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
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as  well  as  the  American  Porum.  nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
feature 

In  the  Interest  of  education,  there  are  printed  and  distributed 
free  of  charge  the  entire  proceedings  of  these  broadcasts.  When 
requesting  copies  by  mail,  please  enclose  5  cents  to  defray  postage 
and  mailing.  Address  your  requests  to  Station  WOL,  Waahlngton, 
D   C. 

The  American  Porum  of  the  Air  emanated  tonight  from  the 
Wlllard  Room  of  the  WUlard  Hotel  In  Washington  and  was  a 
presentation  of  WOL  in  cooperation  with  WOR.  Next  Svinday 
night  the  American  Porum  will  come  to  you  from  Chicago,  scene 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  and  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington the  following  week,  July  21. 

Tills  program  has  come  to  you  through  the  facilities  of  WOL, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Stephen  McCormlck  speaking.  This  Is  the 
Mutual  Broadcast  System. 


Presidential  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY   HON    EDWARD   R    BURKE.   OF  NEBRASKA,    AND 
HON  KENNEHU  McKELLAR.  OP  TENNESSEE 


government.     It  may  be  that  In  other  times,  more   normal,   this 
tradition  of  limited  tenure  was  not  so  vital. 

But  In  view  of  world  trends  in  1940,  and  particularly  In  con- 
sideration of  certain  qualities  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
office  of  Chief  Executive,  the  continuance  of  this  rule  that  requires 
the  surrender  of  authority  on  a  fixed  day  becomes  of  the  utmost 

importance. 

As  the  only  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  defeat  of  the 
forces  that  would  undermine  this  fundamental  safeguard  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  I  shall  work  and  vote  for  the  election  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle  as  President. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  several  days  ago  there 
were  published  in  the  Chicago  Herald-American  articles  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BttrkeI  and  myself  con- 
cerning a  political  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHT  I'll  votk  roa  wn-LKiE 
(By  Edw.\u>  R.  Burks.  Democratic  Senator  from  Nebraska — written 
expressly  for  the  Chicago  Herald- American) 

Washington.  July  31. — Without  question,  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting,  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested, 
one  of  the  most  significant  Presidential  campaigns  In  our  entire 
history.  There  are  to  be  presented  conflicting  views  on  domestic 
policy  and  on  foreign  relations. 

To  my  mind,  there  Is  Involved  In  this  election  a  principle  of  such 
vital  Importance  that  the  decision  made  next  November  will  be 
the  turning  point  which  will  settle  once  for  all  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  will  prevail  In  the  United  States  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  question  to  which  I  refer  Is  not  merely  whether  we  shall 
permit  a  Chief  Executive  to  continue  himself  In  office  for  a  third 
term. 

Such  a  course  Itself  has  been  declared  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing  of  our  statesmen, 
to  be  "unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
Institutions." 

But  the  question  before  the  country  now  Is  not  simply  whether  we 
shall  permit  a  third  term,  contrary  to  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  strongly 
upheld  in  principle  by  Cleveland.  Bryan,  Taft.  and  many  of  our 
greatest  statesmen.  The  Issue  which  will  be  settled  this  year  Is 
whether  there  shall  be  any  limitation  on  the  tenure  of  office  of 
President. 

If  Roosevelt  Is  reelected  in  November  and  the  Illusion  of  Indla- 
pensabillty  of  one  man  Is  established — If  the  electorate  decides  that 
among  the  130.000.000  of  our  citizens  there  Is  only  one  man  to 
whom  we  can  safely  turn  to  guide  the  ship  of  state — then.  Indeed. 
we  will  have  done  much  more  than  decide  that  In  the  present 
emergency  we  are  willing  to  continue  Roosevelt  for  4  years  more. 

Is  there  anyone  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe  that  In  1944  the 
world  will  not  be  faced  with  the  same  or  another  emergency  that 
will  require  that  this  one  Indispensable  man  shall  be  continued  on 
Indefinitely? 

Before  you  consent  to  tear  down  the  tradition  which  has  re- 
quired our  Chief  Executive  to  face  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
his  power  at  the  end  of  a  limited  term,  let  there  be  present  In 
your  mind  this  thought,  that  the  one  who  Is  now  asking  you  to 
break  this  sacred  tradition  Is  the  same  man  who  3  short  years  ago 
sought  with  all  the  power  of  his  great  office  to  apply  force  to  the 
Judiciary,  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  our  courts,  to  violate 
the  spirit  and  In  fact  the  constitutional  requirement  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Government  into  three  Independent 
branches. 

It  may  be  that  seme  Presidents  we  have  had  could  have  serve^. 
for  three   terma  or  more  without  serious  Injury  to  our  form  of 


WHY    I'LL    VOTE    rOR   ROOSEVELT 

(By    KrNNETH    McKellar,    Democratic    Senator    from    Tennessee — ■ 
written  expressly  for  the  Chicago  Herald- American) 

Washington.  July  31. — I  have  bee:i  asked  by  your  paper  to  give  my 
reasons  why  I  am  supporting  President  Roosevelt  for  reelection  In 
November.    My  reasons  follow; 

I  believe  that  In  this  world  war  crisis,  with  war  raging  in  Europe, 
Asia.  Africa,  and  on  the  high  seas.  President  Roosevelt,  with  his 
8  years'  experience,  is  tlie  best  equipped  and  most  exp>erlenced  man 
in  our  country  to  direct  our  Government  in  the  l>est  Interests  of  our 
people. 

I  believe  that  because  of  President  Roosevelt's  forthright  and 
vigorous  way  of  dealing  with  our  foreign  situation  our  chances  of 
peace  will  be  tietter.  and  there  will  be  less  dlsp>ositlon  in  the  mind 
of  any  foreign  dictator  to  attack  us.  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  elsewhere 

I  believe  our  first  duty  in  this  crisis  Is  to  prepare  cur  country 
for  any  emergency.  President  Roosevelt  has  shown,  by  his  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  preparedness,  that  he  is 
fully  and  completely  alive  to  the  dangers  which  confront  us.  that 
he  has  already  begun  preparedness  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and  that 
he  Intends,  with  congressional  approval,  to  continue  to  prepare 
this  country  so  that  no  other  nation  will  dare  attack  us. 

I  believe  that  few  Presidents  in  our  history,  perhaps  none,  would 
have  taken  the  prompt,  vigorous,  and  almost  unlimited  steps  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  already  taken  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent 
attack 

It  must  be  remembered  that  President  Rcoevelt  more  than  a  year 
ago  warned  us  of  Impending  danger  from  without  and  urged  the 
Congress  immediately  to  change  our  neutrality  laws  the  better  to 
preserve  peace;  and  he  has  also  warned  us  to  increase  our  Army 
and  Navy  to  prepare  us  for  any  eventuality. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  President  Roo.sevelt  has  uni- 
formly been  an  advocate  of  peace.  Many  times  he  has  urged  foreign 
countries  not  to  invade  other  countries,  not  to  attempt  to  govern 
by  force,  not  to  go  to  war.  He  has  used  every  effort  to  keep  peace 
among  our  foreign  neighbors  and  to  keep  peace  at  home 

Again.  I  am  for  President  Roosevelt  because  I  approve  of  his 
domestic  policies.  When  he  took  office  our  country  was  in  economic 
ruin.  He  has  restored  it  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  has  taken  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
has  improved  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as  no  other  President  ever 
did. 

I  am  for  him  because  he  has  done  more  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  who  labor  with  their  hands  than  any  other 
President  who  has  ever  sat  in  the  White  House  He  has  done 
more  for  the  "forgotten  man"  than  any  other  President  ever  did. 

I  am  for  him  because  he  has  done  more  to  restore  the  Nation's 
business,  especially  a  sound  system  of  banking,  than  any  other 
leader  we  ever  had — a  banking  system  in  which  every  depositor 
in  a  bank  is  more  secure,  and  can  get  his  money  whenever  he 
checks  against  It 

President  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  social  security,  more  to 
alleviate  the  necessities  of  old  age.  of  children,  of  the  sick,  and  all 
others  in  distress,  and  has  done  more  for  human  charity,  than 
any  other  President  we  have  had. 

I  am  for  President  Roosevelt  because  during  his  administration, 
for  the  most  part,  we  have  been  prasperous  and  happy,  and  have 
had  perfect  peace  at  home,  and  our  government  and  people  are 
respected,  esteemed,  and  looked  up  to  abroad. 

President  Roosevelt  has  aided  in  building  up  and  restoring  our 
entire  country,  its  roads,  its  schoolhouses.  its  public  buildings,  its 
waterways,  its  airways.  Its  transportation  system,  including  better 
urban  and  rural  electrification,  and  has  aided  wonderfully  in  mak- 
ing our  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  am  supporting  President  Roosevelt  because  of  his  large  humanl- 
tarianism,  and  his  sustained  interest  in  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

I  am  supporting  him  because  his  opponent  Is  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  class  and  special  privilege,  and  a  lifelong  advocate 
of  taxing  by  way  of  utility  rates  all  the  people  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  few  he  represents. 

I  am  supporting  President  Roosevelt  becaus?  his  opponent  haa 
never  had  any  open  experience  with  any  legislative,  executive.  Judi- 
cial, or  other  governmental  activity,  and  without  some  such  experi- 
ence it  would  be  a  miracle  tf  he  made  a  good  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  we  all  know  how  private  power  companies  have  been 
€Ptab!'5hed  in  this  country  Men  like  Mr  Wlllkle  have  come  to  a 
r"'  ■  town  and  secured  a  contract  from  the  local  government  to 
d.o.. .bute  light  and  power  there  for  a  long  term  of  years  They 
then  organized  a  corporation  which  promptly   issued   bonds,   the 
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•mount  and  proceeds  of  which  would  bviild  the  p>lant  and  pay  an 
preliminary-  expenses.  At  the  same  time  they  would  Issue  common 
stock,  usually  In  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  giving  the  bond 
buyers  a  part  of  such  watered  stock  for  furnishing  the  money,  and 
paying  the  remainder  of  the  watered  stock  to  themselves  as  a  bonus, 
the  company  in  all  cases  getting  no  money  value  for  the  common 
stock.  By  their  contract  they  fixed  such  enormous  rates  to  l>e 
charged  the  users  of  electricity  as  would  pay  all  running  expenses. 
Interest,  and  sinking-fund  charges,  and  still  have  ample  and  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  large  dividends  upon  the  watered  stock.  They 
would  then  form  holding  companies  and  again  pyramid  this  watered 
stock,  on  which  the  people  were  required  to  pay  unconscionable  divi- 
dends It  is  the  mot>t  outstanding  and  unconscionable  system  of 
private  exploitation  of  \ho  people  ever  known  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Wlllkle  for  many  years  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  this  exploiting 
scheme,  and  the  president  of  one  of  its  leading  organizations.  I  con- 
cede that  M.'  Wlllkle  in  this  business  has  been  a  past  grand  master. 
His  contract  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  which  he  sold 
his  Tennessee  companies  to  that  Authority,  shows  that  he  Is  able, 
that  he  serves  the  watered-stocl"  holders  of  his  companies  as  per- 
haps no  other  man  ever  did.  This  has  been  his  life  work  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  business  has  fitted  him  to  tje  President  of  the 
United  States  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  want  a  watered- 
stock  salesman  for  their  President. 


I  The  Coal  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


AR-nCLE  PROM  THE  RETAIL  CXDALMAN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  govern- 
mental bureau  in  this  present  administration,  and  I  refer  to 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  is  causing  a  very  serious 
protestation  from  not  only  the  coal  dealers  and  from  coal 
operators  but  most  constmiers  of  coal  throughout  our  Nation. 
Before  imposing  further  restrictions  on  the  coal  industiy 
we  should  most  seriously  consider  the  harm  that  is  going  to 
entail  among  the  consumers  of  coal. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes,  under  date  of  July  16,  1940,  in  the  New 
York  Journal -American  in  his  article  in  regwd  to  Britain's 
experience  in  girding  for  warfare,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  coal  business  has  been  demormllzed  by  state  control.  Coal 
was  rationed,  although  there  is  plenty  of  It.  Pew  today  believe  In 
the  nationalization  of  the  coal  business. 

One  fact  that  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
British  businessmen  Is  the  need  for  strong,  watchful  trade  associa- 
tions, to  protect  trades  and  Industrlee  from  harmful  regulations. 

Also.  I  submit  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Retail  Coalman,  on  the  subject  A  Decision  Which  Is 
Wholly  Unmoral. 

The  article  follows: 

IPrcm  the  Retail  Coaltxian  of  June  1940] 

A  DBCISION  WHICH  IS  WHOIXY  UKMOBAL. — THI  FTNDING  OF  THE  StTPREMI 
COVfLT  tTPHOUJS  THB  GOVEaNMENT  AMD  ICNOBES   PtJBUC   WKLFAIU: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  who  occupies  the  exalted  position  of 
Mr.  Jtistice  Douglas  should  stoop  to  two  methods  which  dictated  the 
tenor  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  en  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Coal  Act  of  1937.  Specifically,  he  rested  an 
Important  part  of  the  ruling  upon  a  statement  which  is  not  true. 
That  statement  was: 

•For  a  generation  there  have  been  various  manifestations  of 
Incessant  demand  for  Federal  intervention  in  the  coal  indiistry." 

Bluntly  stated,  that  U  not  true.  It  Is  true  that  the  Congress  has 
had  that  subject  before  It.  But  who  were  the  proponents?  It  was 
suggested  in  1917  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  wanted. 
Itself,  to  be  the  master  of  coal.  At  other  Intervals  it  was  proposed 
by  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  wanted 
to  be.  and  is  now  and  finally,  the  regulatory  body.  It  was  pro- 
poced  by  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Calder,  who  represented  j 
coal -consuming  States,  because  they  wanted  to  be  reelected  to 
ofSce.  It  was.  at  times,  concurred  In  by  the  miners'  union,  which 
hoped  thereby  to  gain  a  final  mastery  of  the  southern  field,  which 
It  has  won  since  by  means  of  this  regulation. 

There  has  never  been  a  single  resolution  by  any  body  of  con- 
sumers saying  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  higher  prices  in- 


volved if  coal  were  balled  by  the  Government  out  of  an  tinproflt- 
able  routine.  Until  minimum  prices  were  proposed,  no  single  body 
of  Investors  in  coal  ever  signified  any  interest  in  the  subject,  bo 
It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said,  that  there  has  been 
other  than  a  self-serving  demand  for  Federal  intervention  in  coal. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  said  otherwise. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said,  in  substance,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislation  was  for  the  Congress  to  decide;  not  the  courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  never  decided  any  case  In  that  way  until  It  began 
to  save  Its  hide  by  abdicating  part  of  the  judicial  function  which, 
theretofore,  the  same  Court  had  exercised  through  a  century.  It 
was  an  act  of  softness — of  cowardice,  if  you  please — when  the  Court 
began  to  vote  Its  {Mlitlcal  opinions  rather  than  the  principles  of 
law  and  Justice. 

Coal  Is  an  industry  which,  while  keeping  the  wheels  of  Industry 
turning  over,  produces  200.000  tons  per  hour.  It  used  to  produce 
250.000  per  hour.  Bituminous  has  suffered  that  loss  of  50,(X)0  tons 
per  hotir  because  it  has  priced  Itself  out  of  its  market.  It  was 
forced  to  do  that — and  to  undertake  mechanization — because  its 
co.sts  dictated  its  prices.  Its  costs.  In  turn,  were  dictated  by  the 
stranglehold  of  labor  on  the  Industry.  Labor  got  that  stranglehold — 
and  has  the  highest  wages  in  all  industry — due  to  Federal  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  union. 

There  is  not  on  record  a  single  protest  by  the  Industry  or  by  the 
consumer  raising  the  slightest  objection  to  the  ending  of  turmoil 
and  strife  within  the  coal  Industry,  There  has  been  no  protest 
against  avoiding  waste  of  this  nattu^l  resource.  There  has  been  no 
protest  agaln*t  the  ending  of  murderous  cutthroat  competition  or 
the  adoption  of  fair-trade  practices.  Coal  has  been  abimdantly  on 
record  in  favor  of  all  of  them. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  The  coal  producer  and 
retailer  have  wanted  to  reduce  prices  In  keeping  with  Improved 
methods.  They  advocated  that  policy  out  of  consideration  for  the 
con.sumers.    That  Is  public  welfare  raised  to  the  nth  power. 

What  they  have  objected  to — and  still  do — is  to  raising  costs 
which  will  force  higher  prices — against  good  public  policy.  The 
iniquity  of  the  present  set-up  is  that  It  gives  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  control  over  costs.  This  wlU  be  enlianced,  manyfold.  If 
the  Congress  shall  enact  the  mine-inspection  law.  Costs — dic- 
tated costs — are  then  made  the  basis  of  minimum  prices.  T'he 
unmorality  of  the  statute  Is  this  marriage  of  costs  and  prices  which 
has  ruined  every  Industry  regulated  under  the  same  theory.  That 
question  runs  to  the  wisdom  of  the  statute.  That  question  is 
Ignored  by  the  Supreme  Court — It  refused  to  consider  it.  This 
means  that  the  Supreme  Court  holds  It  Is  good  law  If  an  adminis- 
tration wants  it  and  can  force  it  through  the  Congress.  That  la 
politics,  not  Justice. 


Justified  Suspicions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This  editorial  has  to  do  with 
disclosures  made  by  me  earlier  in  today's  session. 

(From  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  5,  1940 1 
jusTiriED  strancioNs 

One  remembers  that  President  Roosevelt  asked,  and  on  June  27 
got.  fronj  Congress  permission  to  spend  the  entire  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year  within  8  months  from  July  1  at 
his  discretion.  We  mention  this  for  whatever  bearing  It  may  have 
on  the  statement  of  Representative  Shafeb  of  Michigan  that  there 
has  been  a  "startling  Increase  in  the  printing  of  blank  relief  checks 
and  food  stamps  by  the  Bureau  of  Elngravlng,"  presumably  for  dis- 
tribution In  key  States  In  the  course  of  the  President's  campaign  for 
a  third  term. 

"I  am  fully  aware. "  says  Mr.  Shater,  "of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
implications  contained  In  my  statement,"  He  relies,  however,  on 
the  past  performance  of  the  administration  to  Justify  them  and 
cites  the  recurriiig  phenomenon  In  election  years  of  a  rise  In  relief 
rolls  between  June  and  November  against  an  upturn  in  business  and 
Increase  in  private  employment.  He  points  to  the  reverse  phenome- 
non In  nonelectlon  years,  namely,  a  reduction  of  these  rolls  despite 
a  decline  in  business  and  in  private  employment. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  complete  accuracy  of  his 
percentages,  but  a  glance  at  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  for  1939  supports  his  general  thesis.  Thus  one  finds  that  In 
1936  persons  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  decreased  in  ntunber 
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from  3.019.000  In  February  to  2.245.000  In  July,  when  an  upturn  [ 
started,  reaching  Its  peak  of  2.546.000  In  October,  and  this  notwith- 
standing an  Improvement  of  business  that  fall  and  a  reduction  of 
unemployment  for  the  year  which  Mr.  SHAna  estimates  at  13  per- 
cent. After  election  the  rolls  fell  off.  reaching  a  low  for  the  year  of 
2.243.000  In  December. 

In  1937.  a  nonelectlon  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relief  rolls 
continued  to  decline  through  September,  showing  a  slight  Increase 
In  October  and  November  and  a  Jump  In  December.  Yet  1937 
marked  the  collapse  of  the  second  Roosevelt  recovery.  "In  1937,' 
according  to  Mr.  Shaits  of  Michigan,  "the  Federal  relief  rolls 
showed  a  decline  of  16.9  percent  from  June  through  October,  al- 
though the  Index  of  production  declined  10.5  percent  in  that 
period." 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  padding  of  the  relief  rolls  in 
advance  of  the  elections  in  1938.  They  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  3.239.000  in  November  of  that  year  in  face  of  a  rise  of  private 
employment.  Then  again.  9s  In  1936.  they  began  dropping  in  De- 
cember. Thanks  in  part  to  the  disgust  of  Congress  with  the  use 
of  W.  P.  A.  votes  in  the  campaign  of  1938.  the  drop  continued  In 
1939  Mr  Shafer  of  Michigan  says  It  Increased  25.5  percent  for  the 
months  preceding  the  usual  election  date  which  held  no  interest 
for  the  Federal  administration. 

Against  such  a  background  Mr.  Shafer  of  Michigan  neetl  not 
apologize  for  his  suspicions.  There  is  the  record:  there  are  the  blank 
checks:  there  is  the  President's  authority,  at  his  request,  to  spend  the 
money  allotted  to  the  W.  P.  A.  In  the  next  7  months.  If  he  chooses, 
and,  perhaps  not  an  Inslgniflcant  item,  there  Is  Harry  Hopkins  more 
or  less  In  charge  of  the  third-term  effort.  Meanwhile  a  war  boom 
of  unexampled  propcitions  has  set  In.  Soon,  with  $10,000,000,000 
earmarked  for  national  defense,  it  will  be  absorbing  idle  or  relief 
workers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  dally.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
President,  under  these  circumstances,  is  really  contemplating  a 
repetition  of  his  Santa  Claus  strategy  of  1936  and  1938? 


That  the  American  Legion  in  South  Dnkota  continue  Its  prrgram 
of  service  to  the  community  and  that  its  membership  make  clear  its 
readiness  to  serve  In  any  formal  or  casual  defense  program  that  may 
be  set  up:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t)e  promptly  forwarded 
to  our  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


What  Price  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1940 


EXTRACT   FROM    THE    VERMONT    HOUSE    JOURNAL.    SPECIAL 
SESSION.  JULY  24,   1940 


American  Legion  on  a  Program  of  Defepse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
South  Dakota,  at  its  annual  convention  in  Watertown,  S.  Dak.. 
July  30.  1940: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Legion  from  Its 
first  inception  to  stand  behind  a  universal  draft  and  conscription 
plan  that  would  not  only  affect  the  manpower  of  our  Nation  but 
factories,  shops,  and  every  facility  having  a  military  bearing;  and 

Whereas  after  20  years  the  Nation  Is  coming  into  line  with  the 
American  Legion's  campaign  for  adequate  national  defense,  and  tho 
Legion  faces  a  new  challenge — that  of  being  a  balance  wheel  to  help 
guarantee  that  the  new  national  enthusiasm  does  not  carry  the 
nation  at  a  higher  sp>eed  than  conditions  justify  and  wind  up  in 
Inefficiency,  hysteria,  and  waste.  The  task  of  calming  hysteria  rests 
particularly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Legion  In  the  Middle  West. 
free  as  It  is  of  the  war  talk  and  bogey  man  herjilded  on  both  coasts 
and  even  In  the  National  Capital:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota, urges  that  the  Legion  continue  spreading  to  all  Americans  the 
facts  concerning  the  menace  of  '•fifth  columnists"  and  continue 
directing  all  reports  of  subversive  activity  through  proper  channels 
to  the  authorities  equipped  and  authorized  by  law  to  handle  such 
activities; 

That  there  be  kept  In  mind  the  long-time  Legion  program  of  call- 
ing equally  upon  capital,  industry,  and  labor  for  their  part  In  any 
building  up  of  national  defense,  and  that  there  be  no  nosh  to 
build  up  vast  armies  unequipped — armies  which  we  are  unprepared 
to  train; 

That  any  effort  toward  Nation-wide  conscription  or  mass  draft  of 
manpower  be  approached  most  carefully  and  not  undertaken  until 
all  other  avenues  have  been  exhausted,  and  until  there  has  been 
an  earnest  and  well-built-up  call  for  volunteers.  The  response  to 
the  call  for  pilots  to  train  under  C.  A.  A.  Indicates  that  young  men 
are  willing  to  go.  and  their  voluntary  enlistment  will  of  necessity 
mean  less  disruption  In  Industry  and  less  hysteria  and  war  fear  In 
the  land  than  will  conscription: 

That  the  discipline  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be  tightened 
to  a  degree  that  any  program  set  up  by  Government  can  be  defi- 
nitely carried  out.  and  that  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  be  given  training  in 
truck  transport  and  repair  and  in  thoee  other  noncombatant  services 
which  are  most  important  and  slowest  to  develop  in  time  of  emer- 
gency; 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  extract  from 
the  Vermont  House  Journal  of  the  special  session  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature  of  date  July  24,  1940: 

CONGRESSMAN    CHAKLES    A.    PLCMLET    INTRODUCED 

The  Honorable  Charles  A  Plumlet,  Congressman  at  large  from 
Vermont,  appearing  within  the  lobby  of  the  house,  was  introduced 
by  the  speaker  and  thereupon  delivered  an  address,  which,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Bloomer,  of  West  Rutland,  was  ordered  printed  In 
the  Journal  and  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
tell  me  that  a  city  mall  carrier's  Idea  of  a  vacation  Is  to  take  a 
10-mile  walk.  Apparently  some  of  you  think  that  In  this  recess 
of  the  Congress  I  should  take  a  similar  type  of  vacation,  and  that 
is  why  you  have  invited  me  to  address  you. 

I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  and  to  sp>eak  to 
you  as  one  who  for  a  good  many  years  was  one  of  the  clerks  and 
later  the  speaker  of  this  body.  I  would  like  publicly  to  com- 
mend your  clerk.  Mr.  Harold  Arthur,  for  the  very  valuable  and 
comprehensive  work  accomplished  by  him  In  his  undertaking  to 
codify  the  precedents  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  index  the  same.  It  was  a  tremendous  Job.  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  I  do.  Some  30  years  ago  the  Honorable  Homer  L. 
Skeels,  then  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  I.  undertook  to  do  the 
very  thing  which  your  clerk,  Arthur,  has  carried  to  such  successful 
.  completion 

The  Vermont  Legislature  Is  traditionally  the  finest  parliamentary 
body  in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world,  and  that  Is  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  you  so  strictly  and  so  closely  follow  the  rulco 
which  you  have  prescribed.  Through  the  years  certain  precedents 
have  been  established  In  modification  of  general  rules  or  in  ampli- 
fication of  the  same.  Today,  by  virtue  of  the  public  interests  and 
his  desire  to  serve  as  manifested  by  this  work,  you  have  before  you 
an  outstanding  codification  which  will  stand  for  all  time,  not  only 
as  a  monument  to  you  but  to  the  yoimg  man  who  gave  his  time 
and  effort  to  spread  the  same  on  your  records. 

Confidentially.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  and 
I  am  not  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say.  because  I  am  going  to  make 
you  the  speech  which  I  had  prepared  to  deliver  at  the  Legion 
convention  next  FYlday.  I  will  have  to  go  home  after  adjourn- 
ment today  and  prepare  another  speech  for  the  Legion  convention. 

So  I  say  to  you.  as  he  looked  out  across  the  valleys  toward  the 
mountain  tops  and  Into  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  of  his 
native  State,  that  most  distinguished  son  of  Vermont,  the  former 
President,  Calvin  Coolidge,  at  Bennington,  took  occasion  to  say: 

"If  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  vanish  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
and  support  of  our  institutions  should  languish,  it  could  all  be 
replenished  from  the  generous  store  held  by  the  people  of  this 
brave  little  State  of  Vermont." 

No  man  ever  made  a  statement  more  true  or  one  more  Ju.'stly  or 
more  genuinely  deserved,  but  let  me  tell  you.  fellow  V^ermonters. 
that  liberty  comes  alone  and  lives  alone  when  the  hard-won  rights 
of  men  are  held  Inalienable,  where  governments  themselves  may 
not  Infringe,  where  governments  are  indeed  but  the  mechanisms 
to  protect  and  sustain  these  liberties  from  encroachment  It  was 
this  for  which  our  fathers  died;  It  was  this  heritage  they  gave  to  us. 
It  was  not  the  provision  with  regard  to  interstate  commerce  or  the 
determination  of  weights  and  measures  or  coinage,  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  derived — it  was  the  guaranties  that  men  possessed 
fundamental  liberties  apart  from  the  state,  that  they  were  not  the 
pawns  but  masters  of  the  state.  We  know  that  we  cannot  extend 
the  mastery  of  governments  over  the  dally  life  of  a  people  without 
somewhere  making  it  master  of  peoples'  souls  Government  con- 
duct of  business  might  give  us  maximum  efficiency,  but  it  would 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 

The  appetite  for  power  grows  with  every  opportunity  to  assume 
it.  and  power  over  the  rights  of  men  leads  to  arrogance,  then 
despotism,   then    liberty   dies.     Everj-where    democracy    la    on    the 
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defensive.  Everywhere  free  enterprise  Is  In  chains.  The  world  no 
longer  moves  forward  on  the  wings  of  freedom. 

Men  in  high  places  challenge  the  validity  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  have  built  our  American  civilization.  Governmental 
policies  are  steadily  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  political 
and  economic  structures. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  pause  and  take  stock;  to 
get  back  to  fundamental."-:  to  realize  there  is  no  magic  cure  for  their 
troubles  and  that  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  must 
decide  whether  to  fight  It  out  within  the  framework  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system  and  In  accordance  with  well-established 
American  social  and  economic  principles  or  to  throw  over  150  years 
of  experience,  scuttle  our  American  institutions,  and  try  their  luck 
w;th  some  form  of  European  collectivism. 

The  obligation  of  our  generation  is  to  protect  and  to  preserve  and 
to  pass  on  to  our  children  the  heritage  of  liberty  that  was  en- 
trusted to  us. 

That  Is  the  hope  which  Inspires  us.  It  Is  the  beginning  of  self- 
government  It  Is  the  throne  of  our  highest  ideals.  It  Is  the  center 
of  the  energy  that  drives  us  on  to  accomplishment. 

So  tcday  let  us  thank  God  that  our  lot  Is  cast  on  this  continent; 
here  are  our  frontiers:  here  Is  found  our  opportunity  to  make  the 
finest  type  of  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known,  provided  you 
and  I  and  those  who  come  after  us  only  have  the  intelligence  to 
conserve  the  opp)ortunlty  that  is  ours  and  the  necessary  courage  to 
defend  and  to  preserve  It.  If  we  do  not  have  both,  we  do  not  deserve 
the  great  good  fortune  that  is  ouis  to  have  and  to  hold. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TIMES-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remark.s  to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Times-Tribune  of  July  30. 

CO  NSCBEPnOK 

No  one.  with  the  possible  exception  of  professional  soldiers.  Is  In 
favor  of  compulsory  military  training  or  conscription.  In  and  of 
Itself,  nothing  can  be  said  for  It  that  cannot  with  equal  truth  be 
said" for  many  other  forms  of  totalitarianism.  It  Is  a  surrender  of 
personal  liberty  on  a  rather  large  scale,  and  Its  social  and  economic 
cffecls  will  be  disagreeable  and  costly.  No  one  Is  In  favor  of  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  taxpayers'  money,  with  the  consequent 
lowering  of  cur  level  of  living,  in  order  to  build  another  navy;  no 
one  is  in  favor  of  spending  more  billions  to  underwrite  the  export 
surpluses  cf  Mexico,  Canada.  Central  America,  and  South  America. 
Each  and  every  one  of  these  proposals,  if  put  into  effect,  will  take 
something  desirable  out  of  our  lives.  Democracy,  as  we  know  It  and 
love  it.  win  be  diminished,  with  the  dread  possibUity  that  eventually 
It  may  be  extinguished 

The  only  debatable  Issue  Is.  Are  any  or  all  of  these  proposals 
necessary  '• 

If  the  required  necessity  exists,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
abstract  qualities,  virtues,  or  faults  of  the  proposals  any  more  than 
there  is  to  the  abstract  quality  of  relief  expenditures.  Anyone  can 
make  a  point  of  tlie  economic  abstirdity  of  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce  fcod.  but  no  one  can  deny  the  existing  sociological  neces- 
sity for  doing  so  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  morale  and  the 
initiative  cf  many  of  the  recipients  of  the  various  forms  of  relief 
are  weakened,  but  no  alternative  to  these  payments  is  forthcoming. 
Necessity  has  made  us  depart  from  policies  once  considered  im- 
mutable, and  necessity  may  cause  us  to  resort  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary training. 

In  the  matter  of  military  defense  we  are,  for  the  time  being,  con- 
fronted with  possibilities  rather  than  actualities,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, food  surpl'.ises.  etc.  We  are  considering  what  may  happen, 
rather  than  what  has  happened,  and  thus  find  ourselves  in  the  field 
of  speculation  which  has  no  other  boundaries  than  human  Imagina- 
tion. One  may  believe  that  as  soon  as  Hitler  has  finished  with 
England  he  will  launch  a  devastating  attack  on  our  shores  to  con- 
tinue his  conquest  around  the  globe,  and  yet  anoth^T  be  convinced 
that  an  ocean  100  times  the  width  of  the  English  Channel  makes 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  negUgible.  Between  these  extremes 
there  Is  ample  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
for  conscription. 

It    will    be   generallv  admitted   that  in   the  present   state   of  the 

world,    the    United    States    must   take   some    defensive   precautions. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  military  and  economic 

defense  of  tli:«  hemisphere  from  pole  to  pole,  a  great  many  unwlll- 
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Ing  men  and  a  great  many  unwilling  dollars  will  be  required,  and  a 
very  close  approximation  to   totalitarianism  will   be  necessary. 

What  we  need  today,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate appraisal  of  probabilities,  not  possibilities,  to  determine 
Just  what  Insurance  we  should  take  out.  The  present  haste  to 
impose  conscription  on  the  youth  of  the  country  suggests  panic 
and  hysteria.  The  unpredictable  future  may  make  conscription 
necessary,  or  even  inevitable,  but  there  is  not  discernible.  In  the 
present  situation,  any  justification  for  overnight  action. 

To  plan  an  adequate  Navy  that  will  come  into  existence  years 
hence  is  one  thing:  to  start  immediately  to  conscript  youth  for  a 
war  that  may  never  come  to  our  shores,  is  another  and  much  more 
serious  matter. 


Hands  Off  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1940 


ARTICLE    BY   JESSE   S.   COTTRELL 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  very  splendid 
feature  written  by  Jesse  S.  Cottrell.  Mr.  Cottrell  was  Minis- 
ter to  Bolivia  from  1921  to  1927  and  is  therefore  personally 
acquainted  with  the  South  American  situation.  He  is  now 
an  able  and  popular  Washington  correspondent.  His  anal- 
ysis of  the  work  of  the  administration  through  the  great 
Secretary  of  State  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Hands  Oft  the  Americas 

(By  Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  United  States  Minister  to  Bolivia,  1921  to  1927. 
during  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  administrations) 

The  eyes  of  the  diverse  and  varied  political  interests  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  today  centered  on  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference that  begins  In  Habana  July  20. 

Tills  is  why  the  Washington  Government  approaches  the  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  21  American  republics,  spokesmen 
for  250.000,000  people,  with  no  misgivings  as  to  its  epoclial 
importance. 

It  Is  realized  by  State  Department  officials  that  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  as  enunciated  by  Secretary  Hull, 
and  the  oft-strained  cordlale  that  was  established  by  the  first  Pan 
American  Conference,  presided  over  by  Secretary  of  State  James  O. 
Blaine,  In  C)ctot>er  1889.  face  a  crucial  test. 

Tlie  Importance  of  the  conference  and  Its  potentialities  Is  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  the  initial  agenda  of  June  29  has  been 
broadened  In  scope  and  concept  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

It  now  even  portends  possible  establishment  of  military  and 
economic  barriers.  fron>  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Palklands.  that 
would  make  tho  Americas  Impregnable  to  aggression  of  any  char- 
acter from  within  and  without. 

MEETING  TO  DISCUSS  AMERICAS'  PROBLEMS 

The  final  draft  of  the  agenda  of  July  5  throws  the  meeting  open 
for  discussion  of  every  vexatious  and  thorny  problem  that  the 
Americas  may  face  attributable  to  the  rapidly  changing  political 
and  economic  conditions  due  to  Nazi  aggression.  It  even  contem- 
plates nc'.v  and  unfcrcsecn  happenings  as  they  may  react  upon  the 
sensitized  minds  of  delegates  from  Spanish  America. 

In  this  conference,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  United  States  holds 
the  biggest  stake.  It  suddenly  realizes  that  the  United  States  is 
far  more  defenseless  economically  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its 
own  Panama  Canal  than  at  home  as  to  men  and  armaments.     Ab 

I  to  safety  from  foreign  encroachment  and  loss  of  trade,  the  situation 
is  viewed  as  alarmingly  distressing. 

I       This  is  why  Secretary  of  State  Hull  plans  to  attend  the  conference 

i  and  direct  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  lest  some  untoward 
happenings  mar  the  program. 

The  newly  called  Pan-American  Conference  le  a  corollary  to  the 
defense  program  launched  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the  forces  of 
the  Fuehrer  blltzkrleged  their  way  to  the  English  Channel,  and 
suddenly  shook  this  country  from  lethargical  complacence  as  to 
national  security. 

By    the     time    the    $5,000,000,000     defense    program     was    well 

'  before  Congress,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  Import,  the  re- 
ports of  possible  "fifth  column"  activities  In  this  country,  and  their 
acknowledged  existence  in  South  American  countries  like  tho 
Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  caused  concern,  chiefly  as  they 
related  to  national  defense. 
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As  one  European  country  after  another  fell  before  the  German 
Invasion,  realization  of  the  effect  of  such  upon  trade  relations 
with  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America,  that  constitute  the 
greatest  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  this  country,  dawned  upon 
the   United  States   Government. 

This  caused  the  belated  realization  that  economically  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  already  had  their  column  of  commerce  on  the 
grounds,  due  to  many  years  of  infiltration. 

.\s  the  capitulation  of  Paris  appeared  imminent  with  a  possi- 
bility that  Chancelor  Hitler  might  lay  claim  to  French  possessions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  as  applicable 
the  doctrine  of  James  Monroe,  as  laid  down  by  the  fifth  President 
when  he  said  on  December  2,  1823.  that  no  European  power  could 
seize  territory  or  set  up  a  government  on  the  American  continent. 

With  the  fall  of  Paris  came  passage  of  the  Plttman-Bloom  Joint 
resolution  by  Congress  that  no  non-American  government  should 
acquire  by  purchase,  conquest,  or  otherwise,  territory  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  held  by  a  non-American  government. 

Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles  at  press  conference.  June  19.  said 
that  this  resolution  "reaffirmed  by  Congress  the  principles  of  our 
traditional  doctrine,  though  It  was  In  no  sense  an  extension  of 
the  doctrine." 

The  snontaneity  with  which  presidents  of  Latin  American  repub- 
lics replied  to  the  invitation  has  been  heartening  to  the  State 
Department.  In  fact,  the  trend  of  replies  Indicates  that  the  con- 
ference may  resolve  itself  Into  a  "Stop-Hitler  drive."  backed  by 
every  country  represented. 

This  was  indicated  July  4  by  President  Alfredo  Baldomir,  of 
Uruguay  when  he  delivered  an  address  by  radio  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  people  of  the  Americas  for  a  strong  and  aggreslve  Pan- 

Amerlcanlsm.  ^  ^    ,  ^  ^  * 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  representatives  are  scheduled  to  meet 
this  with  generosity  and  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  backed  at  home 
by  the  $5,000,000,000  proposed  for  a  supplemental  defense  program 
that  will  bring  authorization  at  this  session  of  Congress  of  approxi- 
mately $14,000,000,000  that  would  be  spent  for  defense. 

In  turn,  the  conference,  as  suggested  by  the  expanded  agenda  Is 
expected  to  adopt  a  cartel,  providing. 

1  Reafflrmatlon  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  as  enunciated  at 
Montevideo  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  of  1933.  when 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  were  endorsed,  and  when  the  idea  of 
nonintervention  was  reinforced  in  contradistinction  to  the  previous 
policy  as  to  Nicaragua  and  Haiti;  reaffirmation  of  accord  at  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Lima  In  1938  for  solidarity  and 
unity  with  consulution  upon  threats  of  invasion,  and  condemna- 
tion of  Infiltration  of  subversive  elements;  and  reaffirmation  of 
the  general  declaration  of  neutrality  of  the  American  republics. 
and  establishment  of  the  demarcations  of  safety  zones  in  American 
waters  as  agreed  upon  at  the  Panama  Conference  of  October  1939. 

ICONSOE   DOCTRUre    TO   BE    APPROVED 

a.  Approval  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Hull 
July  4.  when  he  warned  rulers  of  totalitarian  states  that  they  must 
keep  hands  off  the  Americas  (including  non-American-owned 
Islands » .  and  as  reasserted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  embodied  in  the 
Plttman-Bloom  Act. 

3.  That  American  republics  cooperate  in  taking  over  possessions 
of  Holland.  Prance,  and  Great  Britain  if  threatened  by  Germany. 

4  Organization  of  a  general  defense  program  for  the  20  republics 
cooperating  with  the  United  States,  on  land,  sea.  and  In  the  air. 
financed  by  loans  by  the  United  States,  probably  guaranteed  by 
exchange  of  raw  products  such  as  tin.  rubber,  chromite.  antimony, 
tungsten,  nitrates,  coffee,  panama  hats,  copper  and  silver,  molybde- 
num, borax.  Hgnlte,  asbestos,  and  especially  many  of  the  29  strategic 
minerals,  desired  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Munitions  Board. 

6.  Adoption  of  an  economic  cartel  imder  which  a  $5,000,000,000 
pool  would  be  formed  to  purchase  surpluses  of  field  and  factories 
from  the  20  South  American  countries  for  disposal  in  the  United 
States  and  to  European  countries  to  combat  Nazi  and  Italian 
penetration,  with  part  of  the  $18,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  burled 
at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  used  for  this  purchase. 

.6.  Exchange  of  Army  and  Naval  officers  to  improve  the  armies. 

7.  Consideration  of  ftirther  restriction  of  Nazi.  Russian,  and 
Italian  immigration. 

ADDITIONAL  LOANS  FOE  TRANSPORTATION 

8.  Further  loans  by  the  Import-Export  Bank  for  construction  of 
railroads  and  highways,  similar  to  recent  loans  to  Ecuador  and  the 
Argentine. 

The  biggest  stake  for  the  United  States  is  trade.  Latin  America 
now  looms  as  the  greatest  jxjssible  outlet  for  products  of  the  farma 
and  factories  of  the  United  States,  always  attended  by  heavy  sur- 
pluses. This  has  Just  been  brought  home  to  this  country  as  a 
poignant   reminder. 

For  example,  exports  of  the  United  States  to  South  America  In 
May  Jumped  to  $40,332,000  from  $22,668,000  In  May  1939,  with  ex- 
ports to  Belgium  dropping  from  $6,734,000  to  $1,932,000.  Similar 
decreases  to  England.  France.  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands,  with 
German  trade  almost  nil.  were  reported.  The  United  States  new 
controls  South  American  markets  and  plans  to  hold  them  when 
the  European  holocaust  ends. 

Regardless  of  this,  the  past  attitude  of  Latin  American  countries. 
one  of  general  suspicion,  may  still  lurk  In  the  background.  This  Is 
attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with 
Latin  American  countries.  Such  is  chargeable  to  no  one  adminis- 
tration or  political  party,  but  more  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 


Latin  American  people,  who  have  In  turn  not  always  understcod 
"Yankee  enterprise." 

During  the  decade  preceding  1930  nearly  $2,000  000.000  was  loaned 
to  the  12  countries  snuth  of  the  Canal  by  New  York  bankers.  Their 
representatives  swarmed  over  Latin  America  like  locusts  seeking 
borrowers  Much  of  this  remains  unpaid,  and  the  aftcimath  has 
tjeen  unpleasant. 

The  presence  of  foreign  elements  in  Latin  America  is  not  dis- 
counted. In  fact.  Uncle  Sam.  when  he  reaches  the  hinterland  of 
South  America,  will  find  upward  of  800.000  German.s  in  BrazU,  more 
than  450.000  in  the  Argentine.  1.000  in  Bolivia.  500  in  Paraguay,  and 
with  the  entire  southern  part  of  Chile  in  the  hands  of  German 
fanners,  who  are  as  successful  as  any  in  the  world. 

HOW    THE  GI21M.\NS   GET   A    rOOTHOLD 

They  will  be  found  on  working  and  trading  terms  with  Italians, 
who  are  in  some  places  as  numerous  as  Germans  For  example. 
Brazil  boasts  of  an  Italian  pcpu'.ation  of  8  OCO.OOO  to  10.000  000. 
who  harvest  the  coffee  crops  of  Sao  Paulo,  while  in  the  Argentine 
are  more  than  half  this  number 

Annually  thousands  of  Italians  swarm  to  Brazil  for  the  coffee 
harvesting  season  and  maice  enough  money  to  live  at  home  for  2 
years  without  work  The  wealthiest  coffee  growers  and  shippers  in 
Brazil  are  Italians  and  Germans  and  the  most  powerful  figures 

The  German  Government  has  already  made  encroachments  upon 
Latin  American  trade.  The  system  is  simple  and  practical  A 
young  German  appears  upon  the  scene  and  finds  employment  in 
an  EngU.'sh.  French,  or  United  States  business  or  export  hcu.«e  He 
is  at  his  post  at  6  in  the  morning,  long  before  opening  houis.  and 
in  the  afternoon,  when  natives  are  at  their  siesta,  he  toils  on. 

He  returns  to  his  place  of  emplojmnent  at  night  and  toils  far 
into  the  morning  hours  He  makes  himself  indispensable  Mean- 
while young  men  from  the  United  States,  likewise  employed,  are  on 
the  golf  course,  in  the  jxxil  or  ball  rooms,  or  night  clubs,  and 
soon  fade  from  the  picture 

Soon  the  young  German  enters  business  backed  by  the  El  Banco 
Aleman,  the  Bank  of  Germany. 


Mr.  Hoover's  Mistakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  A  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permksion  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  herewith  an  editorial  from  the  August  3, 
1940.  issue  of  the  South  Haven  Daily  Tribune  of  South  Haven. 
Mich.,  as  reprinted  from  the  Wallace  (Idaho  Miner: 
[From  the  Wallace  (Idaho)  Miner] 

ME.    HOOVEK  S    MISTAKES 

An  Inspired  piece  from  one  of  the  New  Deal  propagandists  says 
that  "Hoover  was  a  complete  failure."  So  he  was.  He  failed  in  a 
lot  of  things  He  failed  to  draw  out  his  salary  of  tVS.OOO  a  year 
while  he  was  President,  turning  it  all  back  into  the  Treasury.  He 
failed  to  have  his  sons  organize  instirance-company  firms  to  write 
insurance  on  Government  enterprises.  He  built  a  Rapidan  resort 
for  fishing  and  recreation  at  his  own  expense  and  gave  It  to  the 
Government.  None  of  hl.s  sons  went  racing  through  the  divorce 
courts  to  the  disillusionment  of  the  public  He  never  bundled  up 
a  lot  of  Government  documents  to  sell  as  a  book  to  the  faithful 
at  a  huge  profit  to  himself  and  he  never  sold  himself  into  political 
slavery  to  a  labor  organization  for  a  toOOOOO  campaign  fund  He 
gathered  a  marvelous  collection  of  war  .stuff  and  built  a  museum 
for  It.  but  failed  to  ask  Congress  to  pay  the  bill — he  paid  It  himself. 

He  did  not  preach  class  hatred;  nor  try  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  did  not  plow  up  every  third  row  of  cotton  and  he  did  not 
promise  th'^  American  people  one  thing  while  at  the  same  moment 
doing  everything  to  accomplish  the  directly  opposite  result. 

He  did  not  ask  Congress  to  as.sess  the  taxpayer.s  a  billion  dollars 
every  time  someone  shot  off  a  firecracker  in  Europe,  and  he  did  not 
go  on  fishing  trips  on  Government  warships,  accompanied  by  a  fieet 
of  destroyers;  neither  did  he  kill  off  all  the  farmers"  little  pigs 
nor  encourage  the  importation  of  Argentine  beef.  In  fact,  there  were 
a  lot  of  foolish  things  that  Hoover  didn't  do  that  some  other  p'-ople 
have  done.  There  aie  a  lot  of  constructive  thines  he  could  have 
done  if  he  had  not  had  the  opposition  of  a  Democratic  ConRress. 
but,  anyway,  he  did  not  leave  the  American  people  $45,000,000,000 
in  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  acts  Mr.  Hoover  failed  to  do — and 
as  listed  above — is  to  his  credit. 
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The  Dire  Need  of  the  People  of  Nebraska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OK   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  drought  situation  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  many, 
many  communications  from  Nebraska  which  indicate  that 
the  situation  is  much  worse  than  previously  indicated. 

Nebraska  people  must  have  feed  for  their  livestock  im- 
mediately. Unless  feed  is  furnished  without  delay,  hundreds 
of  farms  will  be  entirely  without  horses,  milk  cows,  and 
chickens.  This  will  mean  that  great  ma.sses  of  people  not 
only  will  be  on  relief  but  they  will  be  without  the  means  to 
make  a  livelihood  when  the  drought  period  is  over. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  appealing  to  the  Surplu.s  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  send  into  the  drought-stricken  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  surplus  grains  and  feeds  now  held  by  the 
Government.  If  this  cannot  be  a  direct  gift  or  grant,  this 
feed  should  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  on  the  same 
basis  that  this  material  is  dumped  on  foreign  markets. 

Are  not  the.se  American  citizens  living  in  the  drought- 
stricken  ternlcry  of  Nebraska  entitled  to  as  much  consider- 
ation as  the  people  of  foreign  lands?  A  most  serious  situa- 
tion exists  right  in  the  heart  of  continental  United  States, 
yet  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  at  Wa.shing- 
ton  is  so  engrossed  in  foreign  affairs  that  this  problem  goes 
unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  two  letters 
that  I  have  recently  received.  These  letters  are  not  from 
cranks.  I  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  they 
accurately  picture  conditions  as  they  are: 

Adams-Webster  National  Fakm  Loan  Association, 

Hastings,  NebT.,  August  2,  1940. 
Mr.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

House   of    Representatives,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear  Mr    Curtis:   As  jou  are  in  Washington,  I  want  to  tell  you 
of  the  conditions  out  here. 

In  the  Adiinis-Web-^ter  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  which 
I  hive  charge  of.  we  have  leases  on  97  farms  and  the  total  income 
from  wheat  was  $402.  TTils  is  less  than  t5  per  farm  Corn  is  all 
burned  up  There  will  be  some  sorghums,  if  we  would  have  a 
good  general  rain.     Tlie  local  showers  don't  do  much  good. 

Farmers  are  rushing  their  livestock  to  market.  Cows  are  selling 
at  t21  per  head  and  work  horses  at  WO  per  head.  Tliey  are  asking 
$12  to  $14  per  ton  for  hay  trucked  in  and  70  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  farmers  will  need  subsistence  grants 
and  many  will  be  tcxj  proud  to  ask  for  aid. 

With  all  cur  surplus  wheat  and  com  in  storage,  why  can't  seed 
wheat  and  corn  for  feed  be  released  to  farmers  in  this  drought- 
stricken  territory  and  let  them  pay  it  back  bushel  for  bushel  as 
soon  as  they  rai.se  a  crop? 

If  this  plan  meets  your  approval  yoiu"  assistance  will  be  greatly 
appreciaud. 

Very  truly  yours, 
^  H.  R.  Fausch. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Adams-Webster  National  Farm  Loan 
Association. 

Among  the  many  other  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
my  district  is  the  following.  The  name  of  the  sender  is 
being  withheld  for  obvious  reasons: 

JlTLT  29,  1940. 

Representative  Carl  T.  Cttrtis, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  a  farmers  wife  and  writing  not  only  in  behalf  of 
my  own  family  but  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  farmers'  families 
In  Fouth  central  and  southwestern  Nebraska. 

If  you  hnve  been  living  in  Nebraska  this  summer,  you  know  of 
the  severe  drought  conditions:  and  if  you  could  drive  over  Highway 
No   3.  you  would  .see  what  the  farmers  are  up  against. 

When  the  drought  of  1934  came  we  made  up  our  minds  to  stick 
it  through  and  after  7  years  under  the  most  disheartening  condi- 
tions we  are  still  trying  to  survive.  In  1934  It  was  bad.  but  we  had 
a  lot  behind  us,  and  now,  after  7  years,  everything  is  gone  and 
unless  we  get  aid  somehow  the  people  here  will  surely  pcri^. 


We  live  only  by  means  of  our  cream  and  egg  checks.  Our  cows 
have  gone  dry  because  of  no  pastures,  and  our  flocks  of  hens  have 
been  thrown  into  an  early  moult  through  tlie  high  temperatures 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  Our  means  of  support  is  being  surely  cut  off 
until  we  cannot  even  buy  the  bare  necessities  for  existence. 

We  have  passed  up  the  luxuries  of  life  long  ago.  We  are  too  poor 
to  have  a  radio,  a  dally  paper.  We  have  not  seen  a  picture  show  for 
years.  Dentist  bills  are  entirely  out  of  the  picture  Our  finances  do 
not  permit  us  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  school  any  more,  and 
even  fruits  and  vegetables  have  become  such  a  luxury  they  no  longer 
grace  our  tables. 

We  do  not  have  clothing  for  winter  nnd  there  is  no  way  to  buy 
It.  In  5  more  weeks  the  school  bells  will  be  ringing  and  our  children 
will  not  be  clothed  to  go — no  shoes,  overalls,  shirts,  dresses,  no 
overshoes,  coats,  caps,  mittens,  no  food  for  the  dinner  paUs,  and 
only  a  few  eggs  to  sell  at  9  cents  per  dozen. 

Never  have  we  asked  for  relief,  only  a  loan  through  the  F.  S.  A. 
to  help  us  on  our  feet,  that  we  might  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads 
and  still  be  self-Jiupporting  citizens.  This  last  spring  we  had  to 
borrow  $100  for  seed  and  tractor  fuel  to  put  In  a  crop.  For  this  we 
had  to  turn  oiu"  conservation  check  back  to  the  Government,  and 
now  we  have  nothing.  With  our  conservation  money  we  always 
paid  our  taxes,  bought  the  car  license,  had  our  little  girl's  eyes 
cared  for  (progressive  myopia  is  the  trouble),  and  met  the  unseen 
expen.ses  that  always  arise  in  every  hotisehold. 

There  must  be  some  misunderstanding  about  these  drought  years: 
stirely  Uncle  Sam  isn't  so  poor  that  he  needs  to  take  the  very  bread 
cut  of  our  little  children's  mouths  to  carry  on  his  netlonal  affairs. 
I  know  people  who  left  this  country  and  went  to  'Jallfornla  and 
have  been  on  relief  for  years.  No  one  has  kept  track  of  what  they 
owe  the  Government,  and  they  are  not  being  reminded  that  they 
must  pay  it  back  in  5  years.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  pKjpular 
notion  that  this  drought  belongs  to  these  disheartened,  poorly  fed, 
poorly  clothed,  bankrupt,  poverty-stricken  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  those  in  authority  are  adding  up  the  interest  each  year 
even  on  the  old  unpaid  feed  loans  of  1934. 

In  the  June  26.  1940.  issue  of  the  United  States  News  (and  this  Is 
sent  to  us  by  a  relative  in  Colorado,  for  we  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
$2  per  year  subscription  price)  there  is  an  article  entitled  "Famine  In 
a  World  Glutted  With  Poods."  How  welcome  some  of  this  huge  sur- 
plus in  foods  and  cottons  would  be  in  our  homes  where  the  supply 
of  towels,  sheets,  blankets,  comforters,  etc.,  has  long  been  exhausted 
and  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  tires  are  worn  off  our  cars;  the  batteries  run  down;  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  trail. 

This  is  a  busy  time  at  Washington,  and  your  time  is  valuable, 
so  1  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this  letter. 
You  may  use  it  in  any  way  you  wish  if  it  will  be  the  means  of 
helping  bring  relief  to  these  stricken  people. 

I  thank  you  and  remain. 
Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed  by  a  lady  residing  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
in  Nebraska.) 

Americans  Detest  One-Man  Dominance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DAILY  OL-YMPIAN,  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Olympian,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  of  July  21.  1940: 

AMERICANS    DETEST    ONE-MAN    DOMINANCS 

For  many  years  George  Washington  and  a  Continental  Army 
fought  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  government  in  America.  This 
government  was  to  permit,  among  other  things,  freedom  of  action 
and  thought  and  expression.  They  fought  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  against  the  long-established  custom  of  handing  down 
power  from  father  to  son  in  an  unbroken  line.  They  won  their 
battle;   a  new  kind  of  government  came  Into  being. 

But  before  it  was  formed,  some  of  Washington's  army  oflicera 
started  a  movement  to  make  him  king  of  America.  His  reply  was 
peremptory,  even  angry.  In  plain  terms  he  stated  his  abhorrence 
of  the  proposal.     He  was  against  kings  and  all  things  autocratic. 

Washington  twice  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  electors,  and  could  have  served  a  third 
time  But  he  refused,  resting  on  the  desire  to  prevent  the  pos- 
I    sibility  of  a  despotism. 

The  United  States  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall 
be  re-ellglble  to  office.  No  limitation  against  a  third  term  is  ex- 
pressed or  implied. 
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But  Washington  realized  how  great  and  varied  are  the  powers 
ol  the  President.  He  desired  to  protect  the  Nation  against  the 
temptation  of  iinsurpatlon.  and  so  he  surrendered  his  authority  at 
the  end  of  two  terms. 

That  is  how  America's  most  famous  precedent  was  established. 
144  years  ago. 

During  the  Intervening  years  thousands  of  law*  have  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  written  into  the  statute  bocks.  All  ol  them  have 
been  broken  from  time  to  time  by  someone 

But  the  unwritten  law,  the  tradition  against  a  third  term,  has  not 
been  violated,  was  held  in  the  highest  respect — until  the  night  of 
July  18.  1940. 

Adherence  to  this  tradition  has  been  an  Important  factor  In  the 
economic  development  of  this  country.  In  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  in  the  promotion  of  happiness,  jxist  as  Washington  thought 
It  would. 

And  now  a  man  who  discourses  eloquently  on  the  evils  of  dic- 
tatorships, who  has  led  his  country  to  the  brink  of  war.  who  at- 
tempted to  stuff  the  Supreme  Court  with  his  obedient  stooges,  who 
strived  to  Influence  the  election  of  Congressmen,  who  has  emptied 
the  Treasxiry  and  created  an  unexampled  debt,  who  has  attempted 
to  usurp  the  power  delegated  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  "blltakrleged"  the  friends  who  helped  him  ascend  to 
political  eminence,  who  Implies  his  services  are  indispensable  in 
this  time  of  stress,  who  brought  to  the  White  Hovise  the  greatest 
egomania  poesessed  by  any  tenant  of  that  dwelling — this  man 
pleads  with  the  Nation  to  join  with  him  In  the  utter  demolition 
of  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  Republic. 

This  man  cries  out  his  hatred  of  dictators,  but  he  proved  in 
recent  days  that  he  is  as  miK:h  a  dictator  to  a  thousand  men  and 
women,  representing  millions  more,  as  are  any  of  the  blood- 
spilling  tyrants  on  the  other  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Where  would  this  superegotlst  set  the  limit  of  his  authority, 
were  he  returned  to  office? 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  the  Nation,  his  nomination  does 
not  mean  election. 

By  November  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  probably  will  realize 
fully  the  extent  of  dangers  that  will  come  of  one-man  dcm'nance, 
which  Americans  have  detested  since  the  day  the  Republic  was 
founaed. 

The  precedent  established  by  Washington,  whose  stature  as  a 
leader  increases  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  must  be  preserved. 


Purchasing  Another  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AngtiSt  5,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  content  with  endanger- 
ing the  very  existence  of  our  form  of  government  by  its  drive 
to  establish  Roosevelt  as  a  dictator,  under  the  smoke  screen  of 
war  hysteria  which  it  has  created,  the  New  Deal  is  again  on  its 
corrupt  way  toward  the  purchase  of  another  election. 

Democratic  Senator  Cakter  Olass  it  was,  who,  on  June  24. 
1937.  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date  on  page  6284,  said: 

The  last  election  was  carried  by  people  who  were  getting  favors 
from  the  Oovemment.  people  who  were  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, people  who  were  on  relief  rolls. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  seeking  votes,  the 
President  has  sought  and  obtained  extraordinary  power  and 
blank  checks  for  unbelievable  sums,  some  of  the  money 
appropriated  specifically  for  relief. 

A  Democratic  conmiittee  of  the  Senate  established  the  fact 
indisputably  that  relief  ftmds  had  been  used  to  purchase 
political  support. 

Now.  fearful  that  the  war  hysteria  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
elect  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  the  new  dealers,  whose  con- 
tinuance on  the  pubhc  pay  roll  is  dependent  upon  his  elec- 
tion, are  again  seeking  to  purchase  the  coming  November 
election. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congressman  Paui.  SHAm, 
of  the  Third  District,  in  a  statement  issued  yesterday,  reveals 
this  glaring  and  corrupt  proposed  use  of  relief  money  for 
political  purposes.  His  statement  shows  that  he  has  informa- 
tion discloiinf  ft  fUutang  increase  in  the  printing  of  blank 
relief  checks  And  food  stamps  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Prlntinff  during  Use  past  week. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congressman  Shafzr, 
wrote : 

My  information  Is  that  orders  for  10.000.000  blank  relief  check* 
were  rtct-lved  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  In  thf  past 
week — mo.-e  blank  checks  than  have  been  printed  In  the  last  9 
months  Three  million  of  these  checks  are  prtnied  for  us?  in  Min- 
nesota, whose  Governor  is  Harold  E.  Sta.s«en  Other  blank  checks 
are  for  use  in  Illinois,  New  York.  Michigan,  and  other  political  key 
States. 

I  have  also  ascertained  that  more  food  stamps  wer?  shipped  in  3 
days  during  the  past  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
than  have  been  shipped  out  in  the  entire  history  of  the  food-stamp 
plan.  The  present  supply  is  poing  to  Brooklyn.  Minneapolis.  Cleve- 
land, and  other  politically  strategic  centers. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  implications  con- 
tained In  my  statement  regarding  these  developments,  and  if  the 
past  performance  of  the  administration  had  not  been  what  It  ha< 
been.  I  would  hesitate  to  make  public  these  facts  and  bring  them  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  despite  the  fact  tnat  Harry  Hopkins,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  W.  P  A  .  in  an  address  delivered  on  May  8.  1938.  said: 

"Anyone  who  uses  his  position  with  the  W  P  A.  in  any  way  to 
influence  the  votes  of  others  by  threat  or  Intimidation  would  be 
dismissed." 

Nevertheless  the  President's  chief  relief  offlclals  have  made  many 
political  statements  designed  to  influence  relief  votes 

Aubrey  Williams,  then  Deputy  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.,  now 
head  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Workers'  Alliance.  Washington.  D.  C,  June  27.  1938.  said 

"You  know  your  frlei.ds  very  well  Just  Judge  the  folks  who  come 
and  ask  for  your  suppcrt  by  the  crowd  they  run  with  •  •  •  xhe 
jjeople  who  stand  for  Government  support  of  wcrk-rellef  measures 
are  those  who  are  going  to  win  the  election." 

Incidentally.  I  find  that  In  addition  to  the  10.000.000  relief  checks. 
700.000  of  new  checks  have  been  ordered  by  N  Y  A.  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Mr  Williams 

Harry  Hopkins,  then  Administrator  of  the  W.  P  A.,  now  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  one  of  the  directing  heads  of  the  New  Deal  cam- 
paign, said  In  a  press  conference  on  July  21.  1938: 

"We  got  about  3.000000  people  working  for  us,  and  they  are 
Americans  like  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  tell  them  how  to 
vote.  •  •  •  They  have  thMr  own  political  views,  and  inciden- 
tally I  think  I  know  what  their  views  are.  *  *  ■  At  least  90 
percent  of  them  are  for  Roosevelt." 

Keeping  in  mind  this  sudden  and  slgnlflcant.  not  to  say  startling. 
Increase  in  the  oiders  for  blank  checks,  it  becomes  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  number  of  persons  on  the  Federal  relief  rolls 
have  in  the  past  increased  greatly  from  June  through  October  in 
each  election  year  Thus  In  1933.  a  nonelrctton  year,  the  number 
of  persons  on  Federal  relief  declined  15  4  percent  during  these 
months,  although  the  mde.x  of  industrial  production,  reflecting  em- 
ployment, declined  16  5  percent  In  that  period  Yet  in  the  election 
year  of  1934  the  number  of  persons  on  Federal  relief  Increased  116 
jsercent  from  June  through  October. 

In  1935,  a  nonelectlon  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed  a 
decline  of  9  6  percent  from  June  through  October;  but  in  1936.  an 
election  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  Increased  14  4  percent,  althcuph 
unemplojnment  had  been  reduced  13  percent.  In  1937.  when  there 
was  no  election,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed  a  decline  of  16  9 
percent  from  June  through  October,  although  the  index  of  pro- 
duction declined  10  5  percent  In  that  period  But  in  1938.  an 
election  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed  an  increase  of  19  2 
percent,  although  unemployment  declined  9  percent  from  June 
through  October.  In  1939.  when  there  was  no  election,  the  number 
on  relief  declined  25.5  percent  for  the  months  preceding  the  usual 
election  date. 

The  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  and 
the  Use  of  Government  Funds  in  the  Campaign  of  1938  composed  of 
one  Republican  and  four  Democratic  Senators,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Shetpard.  of  Texas,  reported  that  all  over  ihe 
country  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  relief  workers,  relief  funds 
were  wrongfully  used  for  political  purposes,  and  the  committee 
found  that  especially  deplorable  conditions  existed  In  Kentucky. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  this  record  in  the  past. 
i  this  startling  and  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  relief  checks 
has  a  significance  which  cannot  be  Ignored.  Ten  million  blank 
relief  checks  will,  whether  or  not  it  is  so  intended,  reach  and  per- 
haps Influence  a  lot  of  voters.  The  free  gift  of  food  by  the  u.se  of 
food  stamps,  the  distribution  of  which  is  under  the  authority  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  New  Deal  Vice-President lai  cand.date.  will 
reach  a  lot  of  voters  who  naturally  would  be  expected  to  feel 
friendly  to  the  administration  which  gave  them   this  food 

This  certainly  is  a  situation  In  which  the  old  adage  has  a  direct 
application:  "Where  there  Is  so  much  smoke,  there's  bound  to  be 
some  fire." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  consumed  by  his  ambition  for  personal 
power  is  the  President,  that,  as  stated  by  Ra>'mond  Clapper, 
his  personal  friend  and  who  heretofore  has  been  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  New  Deal,  he  was  "betrayed  into  the  monu- 
mental and  historic  deception  which  he  now  places  on  the 
record"— with  reference  to  his  desire  for  a  third  term. 
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It  Is  rempmbered  that  Roosevelt  himself,  at  New  York  on 
NovembiT  3.  1932,  quoting  President  Wils6n,  said:  "There  is 
no  indispon.sable  man." 

Roosevelt  also  made  the  statement  that  there  were  no 
"master  minds,"  no  "supermen"  in  Washington. 

But  now,  overwhelmed  by  his  urge  to  grasp  for  himself  the 
powers  of  a  dictator,  to  change  our  form  of  government,  to 
use  those  powers  which  he  said  had  been  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  which  he  said  were  sufficient  to  *pro\1de  shackles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  the  President  is  not  only 
attempting,  by  creating  a  fear  of  foreign  invasion  in  the 
minds  of  our  r>eople.  to  grasp  the  reins  of  poveinmcnt  but 
seeks  to  use  money  appropriated  for  our  own  unfortunate  to 
purchase  political  support  to  maintain  himself  in  office. 

Should  net  our  people,  who  have  always  heretofore  been 
insistent  that  public  officials  be  truthful  and  honest  and  show 
a  high  decree  of  political  morality,  overwhelminply  defeat  the 
man  they  trusted,  the  man  who  has  betrayed  them,  and  who 
would  destroy  our  form  of  goverrmient? 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Lewis  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  my  established  practice,  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Lewis  County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  fir.'-t  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war.  I  .shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
pest  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work  in 
Congress — their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  staited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  1933. 
As  a  direct  result  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy  river  and 
harbor,  jetty,  and  flood-control  projects  approved  and  carried 
out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period  of  service  than 
during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our  State.  It  is  also  my 
privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Committee,  which 
gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  t^e  Houie.  I  al.^o  am 
serving  on  the  important  Committee  on  Education,  vital  to  the 
students  and  faculties  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War  Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Wa.'^hington 
for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  district  and  am  therefore  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community.  However, 
length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for  a  com- 
parative newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems  and  would 
consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our  Intercuts  cflec- 
tlvely. 


The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SERVICE    IN    CONGRESS THERE    IS    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOB    EXPERIENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Marvin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

Tlic  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example  of 
Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  control 
more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Members  in 
the  House  today,  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed  out.  It 
is  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  with  6  out  of  its  45  Members 
holding  committee  chaii-manships.  The  Texas  Congressman 
ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congres.'^man  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  larmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 

doctor. 

IMPROVED    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS 

The  steady  Improvement  in  business  conditions  and  recov- 
ery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continues. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  merchants, 
laborers,  fanners,  and  citizens  generally  in  1932  when  I  visited 
Centralia,  Chehalis,  Winlock,  Vader.  Onalaska,  Dryad,  Alpha. 
Mossyrock.  Toledo.  Pe  Ell,  Morton,  Glenoma,  Little  Rock. 
Mineral,  Randle,  Napavine,  Doty.  Packwood,  and  all  the  other 
communities  of  Lewis  County.  There  were  hardly  any  jobs 
or  money  in  circulation;  prices  were  down,  and  tliere  was  no 
market.  Conditions  are  vastly  different  now,  and  we  are  far 
better  situated  than  we  were  then. 

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

CENTRALIA    POST    OFFICE 

The  citizens  of  Centralia  had  sought  a  new  Federal  post- 
office  building  for  more  tlian  20  years.  In  1933,  upon  taking 
my  seat  in  Congress,  I  introduced  my  first  bill  to  provide 
such  a  structure  for  this  progressive  community.  Our  efforts 
to  obtain  authorization  and  allocation  of  ftmds  culminated 
in  success  in  1935,  but  due  to  delays  caused  by  disagreements 
in  regard  to  site,  actual  construction  was  not  commenced 
until  1937.  On  October  15.  1937,  a  new,  modern,  and  com- 
modious structure  was  dedicated  by  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Parley,  which  was  the  first  post-office  building  in 
the  history  of  western  Washington  to  be  dedicated  personally 
by  a  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  The  site, 
building,  furnishings,  and  fixtures  cost  $76,377. 

In  his  dedicatory  address  Postmaster  General  Parley,  In 
referring  to  my  work  and  record  in  Congress,  said: 

I  hm  especially  delighted  today  to  be  In  Centralia  with  my  good 
friend,  your  Congressman.  Martin  F.  Smith.  This  district  may 
well  be  proud  of  Congressman  Smith  s  able  representation  In  the 
Hcu.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  He  has  at  all  times  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration and  President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  people.  I  congratulate  this  district  upon  its  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  as  its  Representative  Congre.s.sman  Smith,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  keep  him  In  Washington  as  long  as  he  cares 
to  remain. 

Bills  for  post-office  buildings  at  Winlock,  Pe  Ell,  and  other 
growing  communities  in  Lewis  County  have  been  advanced  to 
favorable  position  and  they  will  be  constructed  whenever  a 
new  public -building  program  is  undertaken,  depending  upon 
the  duration  of  the  national -defense  emergency. 

CHEHALIS   PROJECTS 

There  are  few  communities  in  the  State  and  Nation,  based 
upon  population,  which  have  had  as  many  improvements 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  as  Chehalis.  Altogether 
some  25  Federal  projecls,  aggregating  over  $300,000,  have 
been  constructed.  con.si.stlng  of  fairground  buildings,  parks, 
street*,  sidewalks,  water  maln.<i,  a  dozen  different  school 
projects,  playground-s,  tennis  court.s,  and  varlou.s  other  com- 
munity projects  of  permanent  value,    Centralia,  including 
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Borst  Park,  has  received  a  great  diversity  of  municipal  and 
school  projects,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

WHTTB   PAae    HIGHWAY 

During  the  period  of  my  service  in  Congress  I  have  co- 
operated actively  with  the  citizens  and  communities  of  south- 
west Washington  in  furthering  the  completion  of  the  White 
Pass  Highway.  I  succeeded  several  years  ago  in  obtaining 
allocation  of  funds  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  more  recently  Federal  forestry  funds.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  substantial  contributions  to- 
ward the  construction  of  this  important  link  in  our  highway 
system,  so  vitally  important  to  Lewis  County  and  all  of  south- 
west Washington.  I  am  now  stressing  its  Importance  as  a 
link  in  our  national  defense,  as  no  funds  have  been  allotted 
this  year  on  account  of  the  emergency  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

coopBunoir  smABoiNG  lbwis  count*  products 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  cooperate  vigorously  with  the 
Chehalis  Brick  li  Tile  Co..  George  H.  Burrows,  president  and 
manager,  Centralia  coal  dealers,  miners,  and  other  business 
firms  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  local  products  and  the  employing 
of  local  labor  on  Govt  rnment  contracts. 

RDXKAI.   KXPCNDirnSZS 

During  the  period  from  March  4.  1933.  to  June  30,  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Lewis 
County  the  sum  of  $5,260,224,  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
Uonal  sum  of  $2,456,109.  a  total  of  $7,716,333. 

County  roads,  school,  power-transmission  lines,  fish  ladders, 
flood  control,  armory,  parks,  playgrounds,  sanitation,  streets, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  county  mapping,  water  mains,  city-build- 
ings projects  have  been  provided  and  will  constitute  valuable 
community  assets  for  many  years  to  come  and  serve  future 
generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

irr  PEOGitassrvs  labob  sbcord 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and  agri- 
culture. I  have  therefore  supported  their  reasonable  demands 
100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the  same  right  as 
that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  viz.  to  bargain  collectively  in 

regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working  conditions.  I 
have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch  of  organized 
labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to  continue  to  merit  and 
deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as  I  have  in  the  past.  I 
have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legislation  designed  to 
accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  workers  more  liberal  treat- 
ment. TTiey  serve  the  public  faithfully  and  efficiently  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAB  vmSANS'  LBCISUiTIOIf 

For  4  srears  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bullets, 
tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army  was 
paid,  we  paid  In  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had  been 
delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Lewis  County  thus  received 
$872,661.14. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran — the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full, 
and  the  Philippine  travel-pay  bill  of  1940,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits. 

and  so  forth. 

I  have  faviM-ed  every  bill  In  the  interests  of  the  veterans 
Of  the  World  War.  their  widows,  and  dependents  which  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  ac- 
tive support  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this 
policy,  for  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and 
sacred  obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but  al- 
wa3^  to  remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby 
acknowledge  the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received 
from  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 


the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  their  auxiliaries. 

FEOEBAL    HOtraiNG HOME-OWNZRS'     LOANS BANK    AND    SAVINGS    AND 

LOAN    DEPOSITS 

As  one  of  the  5  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20,  1934.  and  sponsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Congress,  I  am  gratified  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Lewis  County  132  citizens  have  received  loans  aggregating 
$258,250  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of 
their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers 
in  the  buildings  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and 
plumbers,  and  the  lumber,  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  allied 
industries. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  338  citizens  in  Lewis  County  have 
received  loans  aggregating  $471,131.72.  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief in  this  legislation  on  April  28.  1933.  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  render  available  the  sum 
of  $2,000,000,000  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  American  people,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  save 
the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  7  banks  in  Lewis  County  have  their 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  which  I  heartily  supported  and 
voted  for.  The  4.392  depositors  in  3  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations likewise  have  their  deposits  insured  under  the 
same  legislation.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for 
our  people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  about  these  great  reforms  which  should 
have  been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

CUB    RUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public-works 
and  relief  appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and 
improve  our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion and  the  recommendations  of  our  parent -teacher  associ- 
ations to  be  paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 

the  United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best -equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
In  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious,  and 
well-equipped  school  buildings. 
Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 
Sixth.  Adequate    assistance    by    the    Federal    Government 
I   through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
I  foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the 

best  interests   of  the  teachers   and  pupils   and   the   parent- 

j   teachers'  associations  In  making  the  public  schools  a  more 

'  effective,  far-reaching,  and  American  force  in  local,  State, 

and  national  life. 

OLD-ACK  PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
sions during  my  service  in  Conpress.  I  have  continued  the 
interest  which  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  on 
every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to  bring  old-age 
pension  and  general -welfare  legislation  before  the  Congress 
for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Townsend  plan  in  1934  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in  the 
growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximating  a 
sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.    The  United  States 
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Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  authorized  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this  progress  we  confidently 
expect  to  reelect  enough  of  otu  old  supporters  and  elect  a  suffi- 
cient nimaber  of  new  supporters  m  the  elections  this  year  to 
enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the  next  Congress. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We  have 
done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national  admin- 
istration and  have  since  1932  doubled  our  farm  income.  We 
have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  without  sacrificmg  our  home  markets,  and  should 
you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics  bearing  on  this 
entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of  Apriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C,  or  \fcTite  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain them  for  you.  Self-seeking  politicians  running  for  office 
do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  facts.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  interested  in  ascertaimng  the  true  facts.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We  have  not  entirely  solved 
the  farm  problem  but  we  have  made  more  progress  toward  a 
solution  than  any  previous  national  administration. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  Ijetter 
than  it  was  in  1932,  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back  to 
1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in  1940 
and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on  helping 
the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange  cost -of - 
production  plan,  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices  with  indus- 
try, offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  In  the  next 
Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it.  During  my  en- 
tire service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a  single  vote  detri- 
mental to  apriculture  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  verify 
this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King,  master  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Grange.  3104  Western  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.,  or 
Mr.  Fred  Brenciunan.  legislative  representative,  Nalional 
Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

FISH    AND   GAME  &ESOUKCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be 
encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing, 
propagating,  and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources. 
I  have,  therefore,  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House 
Special  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources 
and  the  various  pogy,  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod 
and  gun  clubs  and  a.ssociations  in  southwest  Washington.  I 
voted  for  the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  ap- 
propriation tills  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1941.  The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is 
estimated  at  $60,575.  to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing 
$20,191.66.  a  total  of  $80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated 
in  obtaining  W.  P.  A.  and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries, 
fishponds,  and  fish  and  game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects 
m  southwest  Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received 
from  the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licen.sos  in  southwest 
Washington  for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and 
pending  legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

BONNCVILLE BimAL  EXXCTRIFICATION 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  $70,000,000  BormeviUe 
project  and  rural -electrification  projects  and  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

LUMBER,    SHINGLES.    PULP,    PLTWOOD    INDUaTXlES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion. 
Without  a  single  exception,  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp, 
and  plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers, 
and  have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  wholehearted 
cooperation.  Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you 
wish  to  verify  my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  industries 
belong:  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  364  Stuart  Building.  Seattle, 
Wasli.;  David  M.  Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States 


Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc..  340  White-Henry-Stuart 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.:  Henry  Bahr.  counsel.  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  1337  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.  C;  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director. 
Pacific  Forest  Industries.  Tacoma  Building.  Tacoma.  Wash.; 
O.  M.  Porter,  secretary.  United  Slates  Pulp  Producers  Associ- 
ation. 122  East  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago.  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time  and  for  5 
years  previously,  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed 
a  25-pcrcent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The 
Republicans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Homsr  T.  Bone  in  the 
campaign  in  1932  to  say: 

The  shingle  Industry  was  luined  because  of  this  fact. 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1933,  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

November  18.  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager 
of  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  wrote 
me: 

I  hasten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
help  we  received  from  you  in  cur  fight  to  secure  the  Import  quota 
on  Canadian  shingles.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  Introduced  the  bill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27,  1937,  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

Tills  news  Is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  come  to  red- 
cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators 
associated  with  the  shingle  business. 

February  1,  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry.  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  fissoclatlon.  held  in 
Tacoma  February  1,  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
Instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
thi.s  association  for  your  faithful  services  In  our  behalf  In  con- 
nection with  the  Import  limitations  on  red-cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2.  1938,  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian: 

Shingle  weavers  commend  Smith.  A  resolution  endorsing  Martiw 
F.  Smith  In  his  campaign  for  reelection  to  Congress  was  passed  this 
week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle  Weavers.  Local  2576.  The  resolution 
endorsing  Smith  is  being  sent  to  all  shingle  weaver  unions  in  the 
district  council.  The  resolution  commends  Congressman  Smith 
for  diligent  work  In  limiting  Importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into 
the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  In  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red- 
cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  Imposed 
in  29  years.  On  June  28,  1940,  David  M.  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc., 
wrote  me: 

The  final  passage  of  our  shingle  bill  In  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on 
the  duty  list.  To  Bay  that  we  are  pleased  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  Industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  It  has  been  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  our 
shingle  bin.  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed  nec- 
essary. You  have  been  "on  the  Job"  for  us,  and  we  are  very 
appreciative. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

UmTCD  States  Res  Cedar  Shinclx 
Industhy.  Inc., 
By  David  M.   Williams, 

Secretary-Manager, 
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I  would  suggest  that  when  the  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do- 
something  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request 
an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  me  briefly 
what  explanation,  if  any.  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as  you 
must  be,  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts,  to  know 
what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 


LUV 


KZCISK  TAX 


The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago,  and  again  this  year,  the  same  falsehood  is  being  circu- 
lated and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from  our  State, 
including  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  lumber. 
The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made  December  12, 
1928.  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager  and  legislative 
representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  of 
which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 

The  west  coast  lumber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr.  Smfth  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  Imported 
lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before  Congress. 
He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly  defined  for 
taxing  purposes,  as  in  the  classification  of  large  timbers  and  with 
withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He  has  helped 
us  in  every  question  arising  for  the  clarification  and  administration 
of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
poMtlcs.  I  Jxist  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  consclentloxis  supporter  of  the 
Interests  of  the  lumber  Industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W   B.  Greelitt. 

Secretary-Manager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  Import  excise  tax,  known  as 
the  Smith  Amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934,  was  at- 
tached to  the  Revenue  Act  in  1938  and  passed  the  Senate,  was 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt  and  became  law.  It  prevents 
deductions  for  tonguing,  planing,  and  grooving  of  imported 
lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent  the  ex- 
cise tax,  which  is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates  for  Con- 
gress falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4,  1938, 
Henry  Bahr.  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufacttirers 
Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Regarding  your  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax. 
which  was  tacked  on  to  the  revenue  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Greeley  must  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  help- 
ful coopentkm  In  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tarifl  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  left 
lumber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  impwrt 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100  percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  made,  would  be 
interesting,  probably  amusing. 

PX7U>   LBCISLATION 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7313.  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend  the 
Antidimiping  Act  of  1921,  to  pliig  up  and  curtail  importa- 
tions of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product. 
This  biH  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp  and  sul- 
fite workers'  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong 
support  in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers  As- 
sociation. O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  tbe  executive  committee 
of  this  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  everything  possible  to- 
ward developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill  (H.  R.  7312)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  ac- 


tion, but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in 
the  next  Congress. 

raCLIS-LOC  LSCISLATION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  export- 
ing of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now 
this.   too.   has  created   a   problem   to   deal    with.     This   has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which 
have  made  no  change  whatsoever.     The  question  is  simply 
one  of  whether  we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials, 
the  supply  of  which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our 
generosity  in   the   past,   which   we   now   need    for   our   own 
domestic  use  and  manufacture  by  our  own  labor.    I  have  vig- 
orously favored  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  pre- 
I  sents  difficulties  because  it  establishes  a  new  precedent.    Past 
I   neglect  always  renders  application  of  the  remedy  difficult. 
I  The  outlook  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in   the 
;   near  future  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  its  behalf  by  the  entire  Washington  congressional  delega- 
I   tion.     On  May  24.    1940,  Mr.   Axel   H,   Oxholm,   managing 
director.  Pacific  Forest  IndustHes,  with  which  plywood  manu- 
facturers in  southwest  Washington  are  afi&liated,  wrote  me: 

The  board  of  directors  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21,  and 

I  was  directed  to  express   to  you   the   board's   appreciation   of   the 

'    valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler-log  matter. 

ATPOIKTMENTS    TO    WXST    POINT    AND    ANNAPOLIS 

'       Reginald  J.  Clizbe.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Clizbe.  501 
[   South  Washington  Avenue.  Centralia,  who  was  appointed  to 
j   the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  my 
recommendation,  graduated  with  honors  this  year. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  of  Chehalis,  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  on  my  recommendation 
and  is  due  to  graduate  in  1942. 

Wilbam  P.  Jenning.s,  of  Centralia,  was  appointed  to  th<i 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  on  my  recommen- 
dation, graduated  with  honors  in  1938,  and  is  now  an  ensign 
on  the  destroyer  MacDoyiough. 

NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  many  young  men 
and  women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
program.  Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Wash- 
ington State  administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  I  have  obtainrd 
official  figures  on  the  out-of -school  program  and  the  school- 
work  program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young 
people.  However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work  program 
do  not  take  into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but 
attending  college  elsewhere.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
many  young  men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Washington  State  College,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the 
college-work  funds.  In  Lewis  County  a  total  of  113  young 
men  and  women  have  participated  in  the  out-of -school  work 
program,  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of  $1,695.  Under 
the  college-work  program  there  are  13  students  attending 
Centralia  Junior  College,  with  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $1,350. 
Twelve  schools  of  Lewis  County  are  included  in  the  school- 
work  program,  with  a  total  of  145  student  workers  and  a 
total  yearly  quota  of  $4,644. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  young 
men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures 
for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in  practically 
every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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AMERICA    rOFEVER — COMMUNISM,    FASCISM,    NAZI-ISM    NTIIR 

On  June  22.  1940,  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138,  the  most  thorough 
and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  inmiigration  and  deporta- 
tion laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  Is  directed  against  all  sub- 
versive, "fifth  column."  and  un-American  activities  and  pro- 
vides punishment  for  tho.se  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
CJovernment  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138  as  amended 
was  carefully  considered  and  provides  effective  remedies 
against  all  foreign  "isms"  without  violating  our  Constitution 
and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  coimtry  and  best  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  "ism."  and  that  is  Americanism.  We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe,  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  America. 


Revival  of  Pan  American  Games 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\Monday,  August  5.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  23,  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Times-Herald  of  June  23.    1940] 

Steaicht  FaoM  the  Shouu)eb — Ak  Open  Lettek  to  P.  D.  R. 
(By  Vincent  X.  Flaherty) 

Dear  Mr.  President,  we  are  no  expert  on  national  and  inter- 
national topics.  Neither  do  we  profess  any  great  knowledge  of 
diplomacy  as  defined  by  the  State  Department.  We  are  not  well 
enough  versed  upon  current  topics  to  consider  ourself  either  an 
interventionist  or  an  l-solatlonlst.  Possibly,  because  we  aren't  quick 
to  soak  up  the  things  we  read  and  hear  and  store  them  away  in 
our  mental  locker  room  as  concrete  facts. 

If  we  belong  to  any  school  of  thought,  we're  probably  qualified  to 
hold  a  back-row  seat  in  what  George  Marshall  calls  the  "common 
aensenist "  party,  whose  headquarters  are  located  In  most  Ameri- 
can homes.  But  we  do  know  a  little  about  sport.  Its  attractlvenet.s 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  this  thing  they  call  crowd  psy- 
chology.   Well,  at  least  we  think  we  do. 

So  now.  at  this  time  when  there  is  much  talk  about  the  spreading 
of  good  will  among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
'■common-sensenlst"  crops  out  in  us  enough  to  make  us  believe  the 
United  States  Is  missing  the  greatest  bet  of  all  in  weaving  the  Pan- 
American  countries  together  In  a  closely  knitted  oneness.  And  we 
allude  to  sports. 

Sports,  more  than  all  the  diplomatic  back  patting  and  hand 
clasping,  can  accomplish  more  in  1  day  than  any  other  medium 
might  accomplish  In  months  or  years.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
world  and  not  understood  In  only  one  county.  State,  province,  or 
country.  And  the  athletic  field  is  the  universal  meeting  ground  of 
common  understanding. 

WHY    NOT    RE\TVE   PAN-AMZXICAN    GAMES? 

So  why  not  now  revive  the  pan-American  games  which  George 
Marshall  promoted  in  connection  with  the  Texas  Centennial  In 
1937  at  Dallas?  For  the  most  part.  It  would  be  a  self-supporting 
proposition  and  would  not  require  any  great  outlaying  of  cash. 

The  first  pan -American  games  were  witnessed  by  more  than 
100.000  persons,  although  the  attendances  were  largely  made  up  of 
native  Texans.  Moreover,  the  Little  Olympics  of  Dallas  were 
staged  on  a  minor  .scale,  compared  to  the  great  dimensions  a  revival 
of  the  games  might  reach.  And  what  more  appropriate  site  could 
one  desire  than  the  Nation's  Capital  for  a  renewal  of  this  great  track 
and  field  classic? 

Among  the  pan-American  countries  represented  at  Dallas  were 
Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia.  Cuba,  Peru.  Uruguay.  Venezuela, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  greatest  of  Latin-American 
athletes  went  to  complete  the  pounding  panorama,  and  mere  than 
25.000  news  stories  flooded  the  Americas  as  newspapermen  from  all 
sections  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  filed  accoimts  to  their  home- 
lands. Likewise,  radio  broadcasts  covered  all  of  South  America,  and 
news  reels  carried  pictorial  accounts  of  the  games  into  Montreal, 
New  York,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Every  spectator  who  saw  the  games  came  away  with  a  newer  and 
deeper  confidence  in  Latin  American  nations  because  of  the  sklU, 
courage,  and  sportsmanship  displayed  by  their  athletes.  On  the 
other  hand.  Latin  American  participants  left  for  their  homes  with  a 
more  wholesome  respect  for  the  United  States  because  of  Its  grefct 
athletes,  the  fairness  of  its  sports  fans,  and  the  warm  hospitality 
they  received.    Sports,  like  no  other  medium,  can  accomplish  that. 

MUST  FIRST  HAVE  STADnjM   HEXX 

Of  course.  Washington,  D.  C,  must  first  have  a  suitable  stadium 
to  house  such  a  great  spectacle.  And  though  voteless  Washing- 
tonlans  have  fought  for  years  for  a  stadium,  our  thought  of  bringing 
back  the  pan-American  games  alive  isn't  particularly  used  as  a 
means  toward  that  end.  Our  primary  interest  is  offering  sports  as 
a  panacea  for  the  pan-American  problem.  And  a  stadium  for 
Washington  Is  less  than  a  secondary  motive. 

On  May  16,  1940.  Representative  Jack  Nichols  Introduced  a  bill 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  identified  as  H.  R.  9797.  And 
that  bill  could  provide  a  stadium  which  would  pay  for  itself  In 
time.     It  would  more  than  fit  the  needs  of  the  pan-American  games. 

We  do  not  expect  to  enlighten  you,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  values 
of  athletics.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  your  football  and  baseball 
background  at  Groton.  How  you  won  the  running  high  kick  and 
created  a  Groton  record,  which  still  stands,  during  your  prep-school 
years.  We  are  acquainted,  too.  with  the  facts  concerning  your 
prowess  on  the  Nashua  River  as  an  oarsman,  and  how  you  ultimately 
made  the  Newell  crew  at  Harvard. 

So  we  need  not  tell  you  how  the  heat  of  competitive  sport  breeds 
gor;d  fellowship  in  the  after  hours.  Nor  need  we  illustrate  the  n'ght 
after  an  Army-Navy  game  as  an  example  of  the  good  wUl  whlcL  re- 
sults when  Navy's  midshipmen  and  the  cadets  of  West  Point  band 
together  in  convivial  groups,  win,  lose,  or  tie. 

So  why  not  start  this  international  league  of  friendliness  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  then  let  the  Latin-American  nations  alternate 
in  playing  host  to  us  in  ensuing  years  untU  It  is  our  turn  to  bring 
our  South  American  friends  back  again?  For  sport  Is  the  greatest 
ambassador  of  good  will  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  it  nullifies 
the  hypocrisy  of  platinumed  oratory  and  shows  of  tinseled  culttire. 
It  is  that  real! 


The  Ramparts  We  Watch — America,  What  of  the 

Morrow? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL.  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  radio  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Wednesday, 
July  31.  1940,  from  the  studios  of  WJSV,  Coliunbia's  station 
for  the  Nation's  Capital.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

THE  RAMPARTS  WE  WATCH AMERICA   WHAT  OF  THE  MORROW? 

Summer  heat  has  descended  upon  Washington  in  all  its  Intensity. 
Many  of  the  Federal  departments  have  been  compelled,  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  heat  and  humidity,  to  dismiss  their  staffs  early  In 
the  afternoons.  Congress,  however,  is  in  session.  On  June  11  the 
President  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Congress 
could  not  clean  up  its  work  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  adjourn. 
However,  the  President  In  his  third-term  acceptance  speech  said: 

•'Events  move  so  fast  In  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it  has 
become  my  duty  to  remain  either  in  the  White  House  or  at  some 
nearby  point  where  I  can  reach  Washington,  and  even  Europe  and 
Asia,  by  direct  telephone;  where,  if  need  be,  I  can  be  back  at  my 
desk  In  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours." 

Those  of  us  who  from  the  outset  have  opposed  adjournment  and 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  extensive  program  of  legislation  for 
national  defense  still  uncompleted,  and  with  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  program  almost  from  day  to  day,  realize  more  fully  now  than 
ever  that  the  most  serious  mistake  Congress  could  make  would  be 
to  adjourn  during  these  critical  times.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the 
President  remain  at  or  near  his  desk,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  Congress,  which  alone  can  pass  the  needed  legislation  and  pro- 
vide for  the  national  defense,  should  remain  at  work.  The  welfare 
of  the  Nation  must  come  first.  The  political  fortunes  or  personal 
welfare  of  Members  of  the  Congress  are  unimportant  when  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  Involved. 

There  are  two  major  Issues  confronting  the  Congress  today. 
The  first  is  our  national  defense.  In  the  last  7  years  we  have 
expended  billions  of  dollars  In  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  prosperity 
to  America.     While  we  engaged  in  practically  every  sort  of  project 
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to  provide  employment  for  the  millions  of  Idle  American  workers, 
we  completely  neglected  our  national  defense,  with  10.000.000 
workers  unemployed  and  available  for  the  task.  At  the  time  the 
pre5ent  admlnisuation  assumed  office  the  totalitarian  powers  of 
Europe  began  their  programs,  building  war  machines  with  which  to 
subjugate  the  world.  Unquestionably  our  accredited  representa- 
tives at  these  foreign  capitals  were  fully  aware  of  this  feverish 
activity  in  building  these  superwar  facilities.  Otherwise  they  were 
derelict  in  their  duties.  Nevertheless,  the  administration  permitted 
ova  own  defenses  to  lag  until  now  we  find  ourselves  miserably 
equipped  and  wholly  unprepared  for  any  major  conflict. 

The  Congress  Is  now  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  error  by  passing 
the  needed  legislation  for  preparedness  against  any  attack  The 
Congress  has  already  voted  at  this  session  more  than  $15,500,000,000 
in  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations.  Requests  still  before 
the  Congress  will  bring  the  total  to  more  than  »20,000,000.000. 
Senator  Walsh  has  estimated  that  the  two-ocean  navy  bill  Just 
signed  by  the  President  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $10,000,000,000. 
However,  the  mere  authorization  and  appropriation  of  the  funds 
for  military,  naval,  and  air  equipment  and  personnel  will  not 
Insure  adequate  defense.  These  appropriations  must  be  trans- 
formed into  guns,  munitions,  ships,  bombing  planes,  mechanized 
equipment,  and  other  modern  Implements  of  warfare.  To  do  so 
requires  complete  mobilization  of  our  Industrial  enterprises  and 
our  manpower.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It  will  require  years. 
The  expenditures  we  have  already  authorized  will  be  only  a  first 
payment  db  an  armament-cost  bill  that  will  exceed  many  times 
these  original  outlays  and  will  involve  a  continuing  yearly  expense 
for  maintenance  running  Into  billions.  The  problem  confronting 
the  Congress  today  Is  to  Insure  that  these  vast  armaments  shall  be 
dedicated  to  defense  and  not  offense — that  we  shall  make  clear  to 
~  »U  that  we  are  providing  the  means  to  defend  ourselves  against 
attack  but  not  to  engage  In  Intervention  or  foreign  expeditions. 
The  Congress  should  remain  at  Its  post  of  duty  untU  this  objective 
Is  accomplished  and  until  this  emergency  Is  over.  Such  a  course 
will  be  our  best  assurance  against  being  drawn  Into  the  European 
war.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  refrain  from  sending  our  soldiers 
overseas.  We  must  see  to  It  that  America  is  kept  out  of  the  war- 
by  intervention  or  otherwise. 

This  whole  preparedness  program  Is  preliminary  to  the  other 
major  problem  confronting  the  Congress  today,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  our  American  democracy  for  ourselves 
and  future  generations.  It  Is  useless  to  provide  these  immense 
armaments  unless  we  make  sure  that  the  thing  we  hold  most  dear — 
the  American  way  of  life — will  be  preserved  by  their  use. 

On  July  4,  1778,  our  forebears  established  here  on  American  soil  a 
new  concept  of  government.  It  has  come  to  be  known  as  American 
democracy,  although  strictly  speaking  it  Is  a  Republican  fcrm  of 
government.  It  Is  a  government  of  free  men.  Abraham  Lincoln 
described  it  as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  As  we  look  overseas  today  we  find  the  Old  World  has 
almost  completely  repudiated  this  concept  of  government  which 
we  hold  dear.  For  over  140  yesu^  our  American  democratic  way 
has  been  a  model  for  other  countries  in  their  endeavor  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery  and  assume  the  status  of  free  men  But  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  we  have  seen  spreading  through- 
out Europe  and  AsU  an  Ideology  of  government  t>ased  upon  a 
concept  diametrically  opposed  to  the  American  plan.  Instead  of 
protecting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  by  government,  it  seeks 
to  submerge  the  individual  In  the  state  and  to  make  him  a  slave 
of  the  state,  and  to  establish  a  totalitarian  rule,  a  goverxunent 
ruled  by  one  man  or  by  a  small  class,  self-appointed  and  eelf- 
perpetuated.  Our  problem  today  in  America  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  American  way  against  these  Insldioxis  attacks  and 
undermining  by  this  European  concept.  An  attack  upon  us  may 
Indeed  never  come  by  force  of  arms,  but  we  are  already  experiencing 
an  assault  upon  our  American  ideals,  morale,  and  institutions  from 
within.  Our  greatest  task  as  Americans  is  to  meet  this  attack  and 
effectively  stamp  out  this  infiltration  of  totalitarian  ideologies 
seeking  to  pollute  and  destroy  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  in  America  today  are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  "wa?  of  the 
nerves."  Rimior,  gossip,  opinions,  propaganda,  and  every  factor 
that  sways  human  emotions  are  tearing  Into  the  structure  of  the 
individual  and  creating  suspicion  and  hatred  among  a  normally 
happy  and  contented  people.  This  onslaught  is  designed  to  under- 
mine and  tear  down  the  foundations  of  the  American  structure  of 
free  government  operated  by  free  men  which  we  have  been  building 
in  America  for  more  than  150  years. 

We  may  be  far  removed  from  the  spitting  of  machine  guns,  the 
naar  of  the  tank,  and  the  clashing  of  arms — but  we  are  close,  very, 
very  close  to  the  Influences  of  distorted  opinion  wearing  away  at 
the  structure  of  American  tolerance  and  democracy.  We  find  too 
few  p)eop!e  who  have  taken  sufficient  time  to  comprehend  clearly 
that  after  all,  this  Is  America  and  our  Job  In  this  crisis  is  to  save 
America,  preserve  our  American  ideals  and  keep  America  clear  of 
Involvement  in  the  feuds  and  wars  of  the  Old  World.  This  Is  the 
challenge  confronting  the  Congress.  With  yoxu-  help,  God  willing, 
we  must  and  will  prevail. 

We  can  preserve  and  maintain  our  ovra  ideals  of  government  and 
escape  the  fate  the  Old  World  is  experiencing  today  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come  If  we  will  complete  our  military  defenses  as  planned 
and  chart  our  course  to  avoid  cur  entanglement  In  the  feuds, 
power  politics,  icnd  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  t>ar  from  our 
shores  their  emissaries  preaching  the  gospel  of  Intolerance,  unrest, 
and  disloyalty.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  decrees  that  the  Old  World 


keep    hands    off    of    the    Western    Hemisphere.      Likewise    It    bars 
American  Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Totalitarian  governments  centralize  all  power  m  one  head  In 
our  own  America  there  has  been  a  marked  trend  along  this  road 
in  the  centralization  of  power  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  has 
been  proceeding  for  several  years.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  gradual 
absorption  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  governmental  activities  which  formerly  were  i>erformed  by  local 
communities  or  the  individual  States  of  the  Union.  The  huge 
bureaucracies  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  and  centered  in 
Washington  have  reached  out  into  every  activity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  evidencrd  by  the  Executive  control  over  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  relegating  the  Congress  to  a 
mere  rubber  stamp  giving  mere  formal  approval  to  the  plans 
formu:ated  by  the  Executive.  This  trend  was  further  shown  by  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  Judiciary  under  the  control  and  domination 
Of  the  Executive  If  these  plans  are  allowed  to  mature,  we  will 
be  a  long  way  down  the  road  leading  to  a  totalitarian  government. 
This  totalitarian  concept  of  one-man  rule  has  been  pressed  to  the 
front  by  the  renomination  in  Chicago  of  a  President  for  a  third 
term  One  of  the  fcuiidation  stones  of  the  American  Republic  was 
the  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  the  King  to  rule; 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  ruler  to  perpetuate  himself  In  power. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to  draft  a  constitution 
which  would  banish  one-man  rule  and  curb  the  power  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  Jeopardize  the  fundamental  liberties 
retained  by  the  people  themselves  They  therefore  established 
checks  and  balances  against  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment, lodging  different  and  specific  powers  in  each,  freed  from  the 
control  of  the  others,  and  limiting  the  functions  of  the  Executive 
to  certain  delegated  powers 

One  problem  facing  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  the  limi- 
tation to  be  placed  on  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
After  a  provision  limiting  the  tenure  to  one  term  of  7  years  was 
adopted  and  later  reconsidered,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Executive 
was  fixed  at  4  years,  with  no  designated  prohibition  against  re- 
election. Jefferson  confessed  to  Washington  that  the  "perpetual 
reeligibillty  of  the  President"  might  make  for  life  or  even  for 
hereditary  tenure  and  deplored  the  failure  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  term  of  the  office  However,  this  defect  in  the  Constitution 
was  overcome  by  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  refusing  to 
accept  a  third  term  and  establishing  an  unwritten  law  that  there 
should  be  no  third  term.  This  precedent,  established  by  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  never  been  broken  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  No  political  party  since  that  time  has 
felt  justified  in  overriding  this  precedent,  whicii  now  amoynts  to 
law,  until  our  present  Chief  Executive  forced  his  renomination  at 
the  recent  Democratic  convention.  Jefferson,  on  being  urged  to  run 
for  a  third  term,  said: 

"But  that  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully. 

"If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be 
not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office, 
nominally  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life;  and  history  shows 
how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance 

"Believing  that  a  representative  government  responsible  at  short 
periods  of  election  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  hap- 
piness to  mankind.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essen- 
tially Impair  that  principle:  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person 
who,  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  pred- 
ecessor, should  furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the 
second  term  of  office." 

Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  further  said: 
"Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion. I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  am- 
bitious views." 

The  underlying  reason  aealnst  a  third  term  Is  that  a  President 
having  served  for  8  years  and  having  under  his  control  the  va.st 
power  now  resident  In  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  Is  in  a 
position,  should  he  desire  to  use  his  power,  to  compel  his  renomi- 
nation. As  Jefferson  said,  this  may  make  the  office  nominally  for 
years,  one  for  life  and.  as  history  shows,  might  degenerate  into  an 
inheritance.  This  procedure  is  un-American  and  clearly  opposed  to 
the  American  concept  of  a  democratic  government.  It  is  an  attri- 
bute of  a  totalitarian  rule  or  dictatorship.  This  very  thing  did 
happen  in  Chicago,  when  the  Chief  Executive,  through  his  doml- 
natlcn  and  control  of  the  convention  by  the  exercise  of  the  great 
powers  of  his  office,  not  only  forced  his  own  renomination  for  a 
third  term  but  also  named  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee. 
The  Democratic  Party,  in  its  1896  national  platform,  declared : 
"We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  100  years,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  these  who  founded  and  have 
maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
third  term  of  the  Presidential  office. ' 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  February  10.  1928,  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  cf  the  Senate  that  the  precedent  established 
by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States  In  retiring 
from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second  term  has  become  by 
imiversal  concxirrence  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  departure  frcm  this  time-honored  custom  would 
be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  Institu- 
tions." 
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The  resolution  wa.s  p.issed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  Amcnij  others 
voting  for  it  were  Senators  Capper,  Harrison,  Norris,  Ashurst, 
Barklet.  Black,  Glass,  King,  PrrrMAN.  Thomas,  Tydings,  Wheeler. 
and  Wagner 

I  CONCLDSIOH 

The  Government  belongs  to  the  people.  It  Is  slipping  from  their 
grasp  Our  ta.'=k— yours  and  mine — is  to  help  the  people  of 
America  recapture  their  government.  Our  democracy  is  on  trial. 
Our  American  way  of  life  is  confronted  with  a  real  challenge.  It  is 
nonpartisan.  We  must  be  Imbued  with  the  spirit  cf  sacrifice  if  we 
are  to  meet  it  We  must  not  forget  that  cur  founding  fathers  in 
penning  the  Declaration  cf  Independence,  which  chartered  our 
liberties,  cried  out  against  the  iniquities  c-f  one-man  rule  with  the 
Indictment:  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  Justice;  he 
has  made  Judges  dependent  upon  his  will  for  the  tenure  of  their 
cffice;  he  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and  sent  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people  and  to  eat  out  their  substance;  he  has 
kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies.  As  a  result 
they  declared  their  lndep>endence,  severing  the  political  bonds  which 
bound  them  to  the  mother  country.  They  were  not  unmindful, 
however,  of  the  price  they  must  pay  for  their  liberties,  and  they 
declared  as  the  concluding  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

We  of  today  who  have  come  into  this  precious  heritage,  the 
liberties  of  free  men,  can  do  no  less  than  did  these  immortal 
founders  of  our  Nation — pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor  to  preserve  our  America  for  ourselves  and  those  who  will 
follow  us  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Thurston  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iMonday.  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  my  established  practice,  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  oflQcial  record  to  the  citizens  of  Thurston 
County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping 
our  country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  sup- 
port of  neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation 
in  the  world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work 
in  Congress.  Their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service 
on  important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence 
of  seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  of- 
fer except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty,  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period 
of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions 
Committee,  which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the 
House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Committee  on 
Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War 
Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate,  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  coianty  of  legal  resi- 
dence is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  30  years  and  have  b3en  continuously  visiting  all  the 
communities  in  the  district,  and  am.  therefore,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community. 


However,  length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
could  not  be  exj>ectcd  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems 
and  would  consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our 
interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  In  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SFRVICE    IN    CONGRESS — THERE    IS    NO    SUBSTmnT    FOR    EXPET.IENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman  Marvin  Jonks. 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  tha 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example 
of  Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  con- 
trol more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Mem- 
bers in  the  House,  today  holds  five  chairmanships,  he 
pointed  out.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out 
of  its  45  Members  holding  committee  chairmanships.  The 
Texas  Congressman  ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ 
Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor. 

IMPROVED   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS 

The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  re- 
covery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continue. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  merchants, 
laborers  and  farmers  in  1932  when  I  visited  Olympia.  Tum- 
water.  Tenino.  Rochester.  Bucoda.  Grand  Mound.  Little  Rock, 
Gate,  and  all  the  other  communities  in  Thurston  County. 
There  were  hardly  any  jobs  or  money  in  circulation — prices 
were  down  and  there  was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly 
different  now  and  we  are  far  better  situated  than  we  were 
then. 

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

OLTMPIA    HARBOR 

During  my  service  in  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  we  have  had  more 
dredging  and  improvements  accomplished  in  Olympia  Har- 
bor than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  the  port,  which 
fact  will  be  verified  by  the  efficient  port  manager,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Gribble,  and  the  port  commissioners.  I  have  had  no  less  than 
four  separate  projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  for  deepening  of  the  channel,  providing  turning 
basins,  and  so  forth.  We  have  now  pending  and  awaiting 
authorization  and  allocation  of  funds  a  new  project  to  cost 
$80  000.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  cooperation  and 
our  successful  efforts,  the  port  of  Olympia  has  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  commercial  ports  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  the  facilities  provided  have  caused  a  steady  growth  and 
increase  in  employment,  trade,  and  cargo  tonnage.  These 
harbor  improvements  are  a  substantial  and  direct  benefit  to 
the  industries  and  workers  of  Olympia. 

In  1939  the  port  of  Olympia  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  its  history,  the  total  revenue  surpassing  any  pre- 
vious year  by  41  percent.  Lumber  loadings  were  the  largest 
in  10  years.  General  cargoes  were  50  percent  greater  than 
those  of  the  previous  record  year  of  1938.  There  were  293 
ships  berthed  at  the  port. 

COOPERATION    REGARDING   THURSTON   COUNTY    PRODtlCTS 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  cooperate  vigorously  in  behalf 
of  the  use  of  rock  and  stone  from  the  Skookumchuck  Quarry 
on  the  Grays  Harbor  Jetties,  which  has  provided  much  em- 
ployment for  local  citizens.  Also,  I  have  cooperated  con- 
stantly with  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  in  behalf  of  Tenino 
sandstone  on  contracts  on  Federal  buildings. 

FEDER.4L  EXPENDITURES 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933,  to  June  30,  1939, 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Thurston 
County  the  sum  of  $6,563,028,  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $1,332,934,  a  total  of  $7,895,962. 
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Rood  control,  school,  airport,  dock,  armory,  irrigation, 
drainage,  road,  street,  sidewalk,  water  system,  recreation 
field,  park,  sanitation  projects  have  been  provided  and  will 
constitute  valuable  community  assets  for  many  years  to  come 
and  serve  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

IIT    PBOGXESSIVB   I.ABOR    KXCORO 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  cur  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  Income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have  therefore  supported  their  reasonable  de- 
mands 100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the  same 
right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  namely,  to  bargain 
collectively  in  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch 
of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to  continue 
to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  In  the  future  as  I  have  In 
the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legislation 
desiRned  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  workers  more 
lit>eral  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

W\«    VTTERAJra'    LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight  for 
the  soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bul- 
lets, tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas,  the  way  the  bonus  army 
was  "paid,"  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had 
been  delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Thurston  County 
thus  received  $683,389.10. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full, 
and  the  Philippine  travel-pay  bill  of  1940,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits, 
and  so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  blU  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  their  widows  and  dependents,  which  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  ac- 
tive support  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this 
policy,  for  it  is  my  firm  bebef  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and 
sacred  obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but 
always  to  remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby 
acknowledge  the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received 
from  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  their  auxiliaries. 

rKDBXAi.  Housnro — homx  owivzxs'  loans — bank  and  savings  and  loan 

Dspoerrs 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Congress,  I  am  gratified  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Thurston  County  313  citizens  have  received  loans  aggregat- 
ing $1,006,500  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  re- 
pair of  their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
workers  in  the  building  trades,  including  painters,  electri- 
cians, and  plumbers,  and  the  himber,  plywood,  shingle,  and 
other  allied  industries. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  368  citizens  in  Thurston  County  have 
received  loans  aggregating  $602,378.45.  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief in  this  legislation  on  April  28,  1933,  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  tills  bUl  Is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  American  people,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  In  the  two  banks  in  Thurston  County  have 
their  deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  acts  of  Congress  which  I  heartily  supported 
and  voted  for.  The  11,919  depositors  in  three  savings  and 
loan  associations  likewise  have  their  deposits  insured  under 


the  same  legislation.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roose- 
velt administration  has  provided  this  protection  and  security 
for  our  people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a 
humble  part  in  bringing  about  these  great  reforms  which 
should  have  been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

OtTR   rtJBLIC   SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and 
relief  appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  im- 
prove our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education 
and  the  recommendations  of  our  parent- teacher  associations 
to  be  paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best-equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodioiis.  and 
well -equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  parent-teacher 
associations  in  making  the  public  schools  a  more  effective,  far- 
reaching,  and  American  force  In  local.  State,  and  National 
life. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age 
pensions  during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  continued 
the  interest  which,  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years. 
I  have  on  every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  p>etition  to 
bring  old-age  pension  and  general  welfare  legislation  before 
the  Congress  for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse 
the  Townsend  plan  in  1934.  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as 
a  member  of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated 
in  the  growth  of  our  movement  imtil  today  we  are  approx- 
imating a  sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  enact  our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law. 
The  United  States  Senate  recently,  for  the  first  time,  au- 
thorized a  thorough  study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view 
of  this  progress,  we  confidently  expect  to  reelect  enough  of 
our  old  supporters  and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
supporters  in  the  elections  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264 
into  law  in  the  next  Congress. 

rAKM    LKCISLAT10N 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national 
administration,  and  have  since  1932  doubled  our  farm  in- 
come. We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets, 
and  should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics 
bearing  on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C,  or  write  to  me.  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  them  for  you.  S?lf-seeking  poli- 
ticians running  for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and 
misrepresent  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  are  Interested  In 
ascertaining  the  true  facts  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
doing  so.  We  have  not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem, 
but  we  have  made  more  progress  toward  a  solution  than  any 
previous  national  administration. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  Is  much  better 
than  it  was  in  1932,  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
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worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back 
to  1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your 
own  neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today 
in  1940,  and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on 
helping  the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange 
cost-of-production  plan,  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices 
with  industiT.  offers  the  be.-^t  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
In  the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it. 
During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a 
single  vote  detrimental  to  aixriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King, 
master  of  the  Wa.shington  State  Grange,  3104  Western  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wa.sh..  or  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  lepi.^lativo  rep- 
resentative. National  Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BONNEVILLE RTTRAL     ELECTHmCATION 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  $70,000,000  Bonneville 
Project  and  rural  electrification  projects,  and  shall  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

riSH    AND    CAME    RESOURCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  propa- 
gating, and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the  various 
pcgy,  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun  clubs 
and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for  the 
Robertson-Pit tman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation  this 
year  of  $2  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at  $60,575, 
to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66.  a  total 
of  $80,766  66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining  W.  P.  A. 
and  Federal  funds  for  fLsh  hatcheries,  fishponds,  and  fi.sh  and 
game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  southwest  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pending 
legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

LUMBER,      SHINGI.ES,     PULP,     PLYWOOD     INDUSTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion, 
without  a  sinple  exception.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp,  and 
plj-wood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers,  and 
have  at  all  limes  extended  to  them  my  whole-hearted  co- 
operation. Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  verify  my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record,  I 
would  supgest  that  you  write  to  the  oflQcial  legislative  rep- 
resentative's of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  indu.stries 
belong:  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  364  Stuart  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  David  M.  Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States 
Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  340  Whitc-Henry-Stuart 
Building.  Seattle.  Wa.^h.;  Henry  Bahr,  counsel.  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  1337  Connecticut  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director.  Pacific 
Forest  Industries,  Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh.;  O.  M. 
Porter,  secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Association, 
122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago,  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time,  and  for  5 
years  previously,  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed  a 
25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The  Re- 
publicans kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  li.st  for  25  years 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone,  in  the 
campaign  in  1932.  to  say,  "The  shingle  industry  was  ruined 
because  of  this  fact." 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1933  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 


November  18.  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager 
of  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc., 
wrote  me: 

I  ha.«itcn  to  send  you  thLs  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  tlie  flne  help 
we  rt-celvcd  from  you  In  our  fight  to  secure  the  Import  quota  ou 
Canadian  shingles  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective  I  introduced  the  bill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27.  1937.  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

Thl-s  new.s  Is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  come  to  red  cedar 
Ehingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators  asso- 
ciated with  the  shingle  business. 

February  1.  1938,  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  association,  held  In 
Tacoma  February  1,  1D38,  a  re.solutlon  was  unanimously  approved 
instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
this  association  for  your  faithful  services  in  our  behalf  in  cou- 
nectlon  with  the  lmp>ort  limitations  on  red  cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2,  1938.  the  following  news  article  was 
published  in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian : 

SHINGLE    WEAVERS    COMMEND    SMITH 

A  resolution  endorsing  Martin  F  Smith  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election to  Ccn-ress  was  pa.sscd  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle 
Weavers,  Local  2576.  Tlie  resolution  endorsing  Smith  Is  being  sent 
to  all  shingle  weavers  unions  In  the  district  councU.  The  resolution 
commends  Congressman  SMrrn  for  diligent  work  in  limiting 
Importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Fol- 
lowing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the 
pas.sage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square 
on  red  cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty 
imposed  in  29  years.  On  June  28,  1940,  David  M.  Williams, 
secretary-manager,  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Indus- 
try, Inc.,  wrote  me: 

The  final  pa.s.sage  of  our  shingle  bill  in  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on 
the  duty  list.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased  expresses  our  feeling 
very  mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  Industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  it  has  been  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  pa.s.sage  of  our 
shingle  bill,  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 
necesfan,-.  You  have  been  "on  the  Job"  for  us  and  we  are  very 
appreciative. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  we  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

United  States  Red  Cedar  Shincub 
Industry.  Inc., 
By  David  M.  Williams, 

Secrc  tary-Man  ager. 

I  would  suf^pest  that  when  the  candidates  of  the  oppKJslng 
party  talk  about  .shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years  and  the  do- 
something  rocoid  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request 
an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  me 
briefly  what  explanation,  if  any,  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as 
you  mast  be.  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts,  to 
know  what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

LUMBER  EXCISE  TAX 

The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  roll-s  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Slate. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being  circu- 
lated and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from  our 
Slate,  including  my.seif,  voted  to  reduce  the  exci.se  tax  on 
lumber.  The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made 
December  12,  1938,  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager 
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and  legislative  representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association,  of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 

Thp  west  coast  lumber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr.  Sjirrn  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  im- 
ported lumbfr  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before 
Congress.  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly 
defined  for  taxing  purposes,  aa  In  the  classification  of  large  limbers 
and  with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He 
has  helped  us  In  every  question  arising  for  the  clarification  and 
administration  of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics  I  Just  want  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  the 
Interests  of  the  lumt>er  industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W   B   Greelet. 
Secretary -Manager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax,  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934.  was  attached 
to  the  Revenue  Act  In  1938  and  passed  the  Senate,  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  and  became  law.  It  prevents 
deductions  for  tonguing,  planing,  and  grooving  of  imported 
lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent  the  ex- 
cise tax.  which  Is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates  for  Con- 
gress falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4.  1938. 
Henry  Bahr,  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Rei^ardlng  your  amendment  of  the  lumber  Import  excl<;*  tax. 
which  was  tacked  onto  the  revenue  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commutee  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Greeley  mu."»t  have  t^jld  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  help- 
ful cooperation  in  this  mattrr. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  thetr  party  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  Pordney-McCiunber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  left  lum- 
ber and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  import 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100  percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  made,  would  be 
interesting,  probably  amusing. 

rtTLF    LBCIBLATTOM 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312.  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  importations 
of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product.  This 
bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  piilp  and  siilphite 
workers  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong  sui>- 
port  in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Associa- 
tion, O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  committee 
of  this  association  has  instructed  nrc  to  do  everything  possible 
toward  developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill  jH.  R.  7312)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1S21. 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  Invasion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action, 
but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Pm.E«    LOG    LECISLATION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  exporting 
of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now  tliis, 
too.  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which  have  made  no 
change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  whether 
we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials,  the  supply  of 
which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our  generosity  in  the 
past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own  domestic  use  and  manu- 
facture by  our  own  labor.  I  have  vigorously  favored  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  which  presents  difficulties  because 
it  e.stablishes  a  new  precedent.  Past  neglect  always  renders 
application  of  the  remedy  difficult.  The  outlook  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  in  the  near  future  is  favorable  on 
account  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  held  and  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  its  behalf  by  the  entire  Wash- 
ington congressional  delegation.  On  May  24,  1940.  Mr.  Axel 
H.  Oxholm.  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest  Industries,  with 
which  plywood  manufacturers  in  southwest  Washington  are 
allUiated,  wrote  me: 


The  board  cf  directors  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21.  and  I 
was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  t»oards  appreciation  of  the  val- 
uable aeslstance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler  log  matter. 

NATIONAL    TOtTH    ADMINTSTaATION CTVILIAN    CONSEKVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  many  yoimg  men 
and  women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
program.  Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Wash- 
ington State  Administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A..  I  have  obtained 
official  figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school 
work  prot;ram  which  refiect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young 
people.  However,  the  figures  for  the  college  work  program 
do  not  take  into  account  students  living  In  my  district  but 
attending  college  elsewhere.  There  are.  of  course,  a  great 
many  young  men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at 
the  University  of  Wa^tiington,  Washington  State  College, 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the 
college  work  funds.  In  Thurston  County  a  total  of  102 
young  men  and  women  have  participated  in  the  out-of- 
school  work  program,  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of 
$1,530.  Under  the  college  work  program  there  are  10  stu- 
dents attending  St.  Martin's  College,  with  a  total  yearly 
quota  of  $1,350.  Five  schools  of  Thurston  County  are  in- 
cluded in  the  school  work  program,  with  a  total  of  134  stu- 
dent workers,  and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $4,860. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise. 
In  my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges, 
the  prevention  of  floods,  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public 
improvements,  their  services  In  effectively  fighting  forest 
fires  has  resulted  In  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
young  men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course, 
their  own  compensation,  and  the  allotments  to  their  de- 
pendents have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  ex- 
penditures for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camps  have  been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms 
and  mercliants.  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in 
practically  every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State 
of  Washington. 

AMERICA   rOREVER COMMUNISM.    FASCTSM.    NAZI-ISM    NEVER 

On  June  22,  1940,  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138,  the  most  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  de- 
portation laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against 
all  subversive,  '"fifth  column,"  and  un-American  activities, 
and  provides  punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138, 
as  amended,  was  carefully  considered,  and  provides  effective 

remedies  against  all  foreign  isms  without  violating  our  Con- 
stitution and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  coimtry  and  the  best  Gov- 
ernment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is 
no  room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism. 
There  is  room  for  only  one  ism,  and  that  is  Americanism. 
We  are  going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  Europe  out  of  America. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ARTHUR  CAPPE31.  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System  on  the  night 
oi  July  30  in  opposition  to  military  conscription  in  peacetime. 
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It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  before  the  United  States 
adopts  compulsory  military  service  in  jseacetime  we  should 
first  give  the  traditional  voluntary-enlistment  plan  a  fair 
trial. 

Those  urging  compulsory  military  training  for  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation  assert  that  the  voluntary-enlistment  plan 
has  failed,  but  they  produce  no  evidence  to  5-how  that  volun- 
tary enlistment  has  failed.  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  and  General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  tell  as  that  the 
recruiting  service  of  the  Army  has  filled  every  quota  .set  by 
the  Army  and  that  in  June  and  July  the  quotas  were  obtained 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  term  of  enlistment  is  reduced 
from  3  years  to  1  year  and  if  the  base  pay  is  increased  from 
$21  to  $30  a  month  all  the  men  needed  will  enlist.  I  say  we 
should  give  this  democratic  plan  a  fair  trial  before  adopting 
the  Hitler  system  of  military  conscription  in  the  United 
States. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  my  radio  broadcast  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rOR    l-TEAR    VOLrNTART    ENLISTMENT   IN   PEACETIME 

Friends  In  tlie  radio  audience.  I  am  opposed  emphatically  to  the 
conscription  of  our  young  men  into  military  ser^-lce  In  peacetime 

Therefore  I  shall  oppose  to  the  limit  of  my  strength  and  ability 
the  Burke-Wad.swcrth  bill,  which  would  set  up  the  nrst  peacetime 
conscription  program  In  the  history  of  the  United  Stiates.  1  am  for 
1-year  voluntary  enlUtment  In  peacetime. 

I  shall  oppose  conscription  without  rancor,  without  hysteria,  and 
without  casting  any  doubts  upon  the  purposes  of  those  ^iponsoring 
this  legislation  I  knnw  that  theme  supporting,  as  well  as  those 
opposing,  conscription  in  peacetime  are  sincerely  tnd  patriotically 
interested  In  national  defense,  as  I  am. 

No  doubt  those  favoring  this  legulatlon  believe  honestly  that 
such  a  propr.Tm  Is  eiuK-ntial  to  safegtiard  our  country  against  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  PYance  and  other  European  nations  in  the 
past  few  months  I  might  note  In  passing,  however,  that  France 
had  conscription  of  manpower,  so  It  was  not  failure  or  neglect  to 
conscript  ith  youth  into  the  army  that  caused  France's  downfall. 

I  sincerely  believe,  and  many  others  have  the  same  bcUet.  that 
America  can  Ix"  adequately  defended  and  our  inu-re»ts  saft^guarded, 
without  reporting  to  conscription  of  manpower,  without  compulsory 
military  training 

The  proposed  conscription  bill  seems  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Army  high  command,  and  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  will 
enable  the  Army  to  reach  imo  every  county  In  the  United  States 
and  get  the  pick  of  the  young  men  and  boj's  to  work  with. 

But  the  people  of  my  State,  including  all  cla.«!ses.  are  opposed  to 
conscription  In  peacetime  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  as  leading 
directly  to  the  destruction  of  their  personal  liberties.  They  believe 
and  I  believe  that  ccn.scrlptlon  will  prove  to  l>e  still  another  step  In 
the  program  to  lead  us  Into  the  European  war.  I  am  against  that. 
Now.  I  am  for  an  adequate  national  defense  I  want  an  Army, 
Navy,  and  air  force  large  enough,  well  enough  equipped,  well  enough 
trained  to  fight  off  any  aggression  that  might  Ije  attempted  against 
us  But  I  do  not  believe  we  want  the  Hitler  system  of  organizing 
this  Nation  for  war  And  certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
pending  bill  should  be  rushed  through  Congress  without  fair  and 
full  consideration 

The  people  of  this  country  want  the  United  States  to  remain  a 
democracy  I  want  the  United  States  to  remain  a  democracy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  con.scrlptlon  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  In  peacetime 
can  be  labeled  a  democratic  process  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  Burke-Wadsworlh  bill  provides  for  the  registration  of  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64.  It  empowers  the  President, 
In  peacetime,  at  his  own  discretion,  subject  only  to  necessary 
appropriations  by  Congress,  to  draft  into  the  military  service  such 
men  as  are  considered  needed  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45;  to 
draft  tho.se  Ijetween  18  and  21,  and  between  45  and  64,  for  home- 
defense  purposes. 

Army  spokesmen  appearing  b>efore  Senate  and  House  committees 
inform  us  that  It  is  only  intended  to  draft  for  mllitarj'  training  a 
million  men  a  year  from  those  without  dependents,  and  not  needed 
In  industry  for  natlonal-defen.se  purposes.  Ijetween  the  ages  of  21 
to  31  However,  the  bill  provides  specifically  for  drafting  also  a 
percentage  from  the  31-45  group.  The  Army  Informs  us  also  that 
the  drartmg  machinery  already  has  t>een  set  up  in  all  the  48  States, 
ready  to  start  grinding  as  soon  as  Congress  enacts  the  legislation. 

Under  this  proposal  at  least  a  million  of  our  young  men  wlU  be 
drafted  Into  the  military  service  every  year  for  a  years  training. 

Back  of  this  bill,  which  hrts  a  life  of  5  years,  but  Is  pushed  as 
de<;lgned  oi.ly  to  meet  an  existing  emergency,  there  Is  a  drive  to 
make  universal  military  training  for  all  our  youth  permanently  a 
part  of  our  governmental  system.     I  am  against  that   program. 


It  Is  un-American  and  unnecessary.    I  am  for  the  American  way  of 
organizing  our  defense  forces,  not  the  Hitler  way. 

My  Irlends,  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  consclptlon  of  man- 
power fur  national  defen-«  If  and  when  this  Nation  goes  to  war 
to  defend  our  owft  national  interests 

But  conscription  in  peacetime  Is  another  thing.  I  will  admit 
that  when  the  United  States  finds  It  ni-cessary  to  engage  In  modern 
war.  the  only  fair  and  equitable  and  eflBclent  way  to  raise  the 
Army  is  through  the  selective  service. 

And  right  at  this  point  I  wl.sh  to  interject  another  thought.  If 
ever  we  go  to  war.  and  It  becomes  necessary  to  draft  men,  I  say 
we  aKso  should  draft  wealth.  I  am  opposed,  even  In  wartime,  to 
drafting  men  without  also  drafting  war  profits.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  program  which  creates  several  thousand  war  millionaires 

It    is   penerally   recognized    that    under   present   conditions,    with 

a   go<^>d   part   of  the    world   war   mad   and   the  dictators   of   Europe 

j    on  the  march  of  pillage  and  destruction,  the  United  States  is  not 

adequately   prepared    to   defend    Itself    against   all    the   forces   tliat 

might  conceivably  he  thrown  against  us 

A  gigantic  rearmament  program  Is  under  way.     Billions  of  dol- 
'    lars  are  being  expended  for  warships,  airplanes,  tanks,  other  equip- 
ment, and  munitions  and  war  supplies 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  mere  appropriation  and  ex- 
penditure of  $15,000,000,000  or  more  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  build  an  adequate  national  defense.  Trained  men  and  tried 
leadership  must   be  provided 

But  the  fact  that  men  are  needed  for  our  armed  forces  does  not 
of  Itself  prove  that  conscription  is  necessary. 

If  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  men  In  the  traditional  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  voluntary  enlistments — and  I  believe  we  can — I  say 
that  would  t>e  highly  preferable  to  conscription. 

There  Is  no  showing  as  yet  that  the  Army  cannot  be  recruited 
to  necessary  strength,  even  to  a  million  or  more  men,  through 
voluntar>  enlistments,  for  1  year.  That  Is  the  plan  I  am  sup- 
porting and  I  hope  Congress  will  approve  It.  General  Marshall. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  that  so  far  enllstmenU  have  run  ahead  of  the  quotas 
set  by  the  Army  Itself.  The  June  quota  was  15.000 — that  quota 
was  reached  10  days  before  the  end  of  the  month 

"In  other  words."  said  General  Marshall,  "recruiting  went  ahead 
in  good  shape." 

And  at  that,  it  is  worth  noting  that  those  who  enlist  now  In 
the  Army  must  enlist  for  a  full  3-year  period,  at  a  base  pay  of  •21  • 
month.  Toung  men  can  enlist  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  for  1  year  and  draw  $30  a  month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  allow 
Army  enlistment  for  1  year  or  one  18-month  period,  pay  $30  a 
month,  and  see  if  the  response  will  not  be  more  than  enough 
to  get  a  million  men  for  the  first  year's  training. 

Instead  of  taking  It  for  granted,  without  any  attempt  at  proof, 
that  an  army  for  training  purposes  cannot  he  raised  by  voluntary 
enlLstment.  why  not  make  a  real  effort  to  recruit  the  Army 
through  voluntary  enlistmenU  for  1  year  before  taking  the  Hitler 
way  of  conscripting  our  boys  and  young  men  for  military  service? 
That  seems  to  me  to  t>e  good  common  sense. 

There  Is  another  danger  In  this  hurried  attempt  to  force 
through  conscription  and  build  up  a  huge  army  -perhaps  larger 
than  is  needed  for  even  Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

That  danger  was  pointed  out  by  MaJ  George  Fielding  Eliot  In 
the  Herald  Tribune  last  Sunday.  Writing  of  this  mass  mobiliza- 
tion of  man  power  proposed.  Major  Eliot  said: 

•There  may  be  other  ways  of  improving  the  national  morale 
besides  spending  more  than  Is  neces.sary  on  an  army  which,  if  it 
pas.ses  the  size  needed  for  hemisphere  missions,  may  well  become 
an  instrument  useful  only  for  overseas  adventures — perhaps  for  a 
ghastly  holocaust  In  Europe  In  case  the  British -German  duel  fights 
Itself  down  to  a  standstill. 

"Remember  there  is  no  certainty,"  Major  Eliot  continued,  "either 
that  Britain  can  stand  off  Germany  or  that  Germany  can  success- 
fully Invade  Britain  But  If  Britain  makes  a  successful  defense 
of  lier  Islands — as  we  all  hope — she  can  hardly  take  the  offensive 
against  Germany  thereafter,  for  lack  of  manpower.  We  should  be 
quite  clear  on  one  point — that  we  do  not  propose  to  provide  the 
manpower  for  any  invasion  of  the  European  continent.  It  will  be 
miieh  better  not  to  create  any  Instrument  of  war  which  can  be 
useful  for  that  purpose  alone."  I  say  we  must  keep  out  of  Europe's 
w&.r 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  this  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill 
should  be  given  careful  attention  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the 
countrv.  before  It  reaches  the  stage  of  a  final  vote. 

Is  the  purjjose  back  of  this  measure  merely  to  provide  an  army  for 
adequate  defense^which  all  of  us  want,  and  for  which  any  needed 
sacrifice  will  be  made  cheerfully  and  willingly— or  Is  It  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  a  larger  army  that  will  be  available  for  service 
overseas?  Is  Congress  being  asked  to  pass  a  draft  law  to  provide  the 
men  for  another  American  expeditionary  force  to  fight  in  Europe's 
wars?     I  certainly  am  against  that. 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  Those  sponsoring  this  measure 
should  be  required  to  show  (1)  that  the  number  of  men  in- 
tended to  t>e  trained  Is  necessary  for  national  defense;  (2)  that  the 
required  number  cannot  be  recruited  by  voluntary  enll.stments. 

And  I  believe  tliey  should  make  it  plain  that  all  they  want  Is  an 
Army,  Nav7,  and  air  force  designed  for  national  defense — not  an 
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oversized  Anny  for  overseas  service.     It  woiild  be  criminal  to  take 

us  into  a  foreign  war  at  this  time. 

I  «ay  we  should  consider  this  whole  proposition  as  calmly  as  the 

present  dLstxirbed  state  of  the  world  will  permit. 

It   seems   to  me   the   fxmdamental   questions   involved   are   these: 
Ha«  It  become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  its 

traditional    American    policy   of    150    years   and   raise    a   conscript 

Army  In  peacetime? 

Ha.s  it  become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  declare  that 
the  individual  is  only  a  pawn  In  the  hands  of  the  State,  without 
personal  choice? 

Has  It  become  necessary  to  abandon — aye.  to  destroy— personal 
freedom  of  our  young  men  and  adopt  the  Hitler  policies  of  mili- 
taristic continental   Europe  and   use  autocratic  military   conacrlp- 

tlon?  ^.„    ^ 

I  say  It  Is  up  to  the  proponents  of  this  conscription  bill  to 
show  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  "Yes."'  As  for 
me.  I  do  not  believe  It. 

I.  for  one.  will  not  vote  for  conscription  for  military  service 
unless  and  until  It  Is  proved  to  me  t)e>ond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  building  up  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  proved. 

Purthermore.  as  I  have  stated  many  times  on  the  Hoor  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  never  vote  to  send  American  boys  across  the  seas  to 
fight  In  other  people's  wars. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  foreign  wars.  It  wculd  be  criminal  to  take  the 
United  States  into  Europe's  war  at  this  time. 


Revision  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIAN.X 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  i,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.   ELBERT  D.   THOMAS  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  THOM.fsl.  pubhshed  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  August  3,  1940.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Forum,  on  the  question:  Should  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  be  drastically  revised? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Tm  Amemcak  Foaxm — Shottld  thi  Wacnto  Labob  Act  B»  Dras- 

■ncALLT  Rkvtsid? — Thi  QtrESTior* 

(By  Theodore  Granlk,  director,  the  American  Forum) 

One  vital  difference  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platfomu  adopted  for  the  1940  campaign  is  the  stand  of  the  oppos- 
ing parties  on  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  (Wagner)  Act. 

The  Republican  position  Is  that  the  act  should  "be  amended  in 
fairness  to  employers  and  all  groups  of  employees  so  as  to  provide 
true  freedom  for.  and  orderliness  in.  self -organization  and  collective 
bargaining."  The  Democratic  pledge  "to  maintain  the  principles" 
Of  the  act.  and  "to  strengthen  the  orderly  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  and  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes." 

The  point  of  cleavage  Is  the  lasue  of  amending  the  law.  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy.  Hailed  by  labor  as  a  new 
Magna  Carta,  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  denounced  by  various 
organizations  as  one-»:ded  and  discriminatory. 

Last  year  both  the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees  held 
extensive  hearings,  and  this  year  a  apeclal  committee  headed  by 
RepresenUtlve  Howard  W.  Smith.  Virginia  Democrat,  made  an 
Inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  act  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Labor  Board.  The  Republican  labor  plank  is  written  on  the  basis 
Of  the  disciOBures  of  the  Smith  conunittee. 

To  present  both  sides  of  this  important  campaign  issue,  the 
American  Porum  has  secured  authoritative  articles  from  congres- 
sional leaders  of  the  opposing  viewpoints.  They  are  wTitten  exclu- 
sively for  tnis  page. 

"No,"  Sats  SrwATOK  TnoitAS 

(By  Elbhtt  D.  Thomas.  United  States  Senator  from  Utah,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor) 
No  one  would  be  opposed  to  any  constructive  amendment  to  any 
»ct.  for  all  persons  realize  that  no  act  Is  perfect.  Therefore,  when 
I  answer  "No"  to  the  question  submitted,  I  mean  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  amendment  which  would  destroy   the  effectiveness. 


or  the  purpose,  or  the  basically  democratic  principles  behind  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  Its  attempt  to  make  collective  bar- 
gaining function  properly  ,  r    .. 

Thofe  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  framing  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  realized  ihat  we  were  bringing  into  existence  a  great 
habit-forming  institution  We  assumed  that  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining  was  a  correct  principle  We  assumed  that  all 
steps  toward  bringing  about  the  selection  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ers must  be  steps  consistent  with  the  basic  principles  of  free  action, 
of  free  elections  uncoerced  and  uninfluenced. 

Efipeclally  should  those  steps  be  free  in  the  sense  that  no  person 
either  representing  or  secretly  acting  for  the  employer  could  be  able 
to  use  persuasion,  economic  pressure,  or  threat  of  losing  a  Job  upon 
anyone  who  should  appear  at  the  polU  or  who  should  take  part  in 
any  of  the  prellmlnanep  expected  to  result  in  an  election  In  other 
words,  the  framers  of  the  act.  In  order  to  assure  honest  bargaining, 
took  a  Arm  stand  against  the  company-dominated  union. 

CTPraiMENT  NOT  TtT  TtSTTD 

Therefore  the  first  rca.son  why  I  would  stand  against  any  amend- 
ment which  was  not  a  corrcctue  or  constructive  amendment  would 
be  that  the  time  element,  which  is  necessary  to  insure  a  real  test 
of  any  habit-forming  legislation  fuch  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  has  not  been  f^ufflclent  to  give  that  test 

The  next  reason  I  would  oppose  amendments  at  this  time  Is  that 
through  the  enlorcemcr.t  of  the  act  the  regulations  have  been 
changed  from  time  to  time;  court  reviews.  In  fact,  have  made  seme 
cf  these  changes  necessary,  so  that  the  act  as  yet  has  not  reached 
the  position  in  time  cr  in  practice  which  could  be  called  stable. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  a  great  experiment  in  an 
attempt  to  dc  a  democratic  thing  in  a  democratic  way  and  to  give 
to  the  workers  cf  this  Nation  a  right  to  speak  honestly  for  them- 
selves when  their  welfare  demanded  that  they  should.  The  experi- 
ment has  gene  far  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  has  Justified 
Itself. 

It  has  not  gone  far  enough  for  us  to  call  the  experiment  perfect 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  thcu^ands  cf  workers  In  America  who 
realize  that  they  have  attained  a  new  freedom,  a  freedom  that  glvts 
them  a  sense  ol  security,  a  freedom  that  causes  them  to  knew  that 
In  America  there  is  aii  economic  democracy  as  well  as  a  political 
democracy  This  new  great  freedom  will  add  to  the  stability  of  our 
Industrial   organizations   manyfold. 

GKOWTH  OF  SCONOMIC  DITMOCXACT 

It  will  be  discovered  as  time  goes  on  that  the  Interests  of  the 
workers  will  Increase,  that  their  appreciation  of  their  employers 
position  and  needs  will  grow  The  people  of  our  country,  watching 
this  growth,  will  note  that  Just  as  political  democracy  tends  toward 
stability.  Just  so  will  economic  democracy  tend  toward  stability 

It  is  Interesting  to  point  out  that  those  who  fear  a  growth  of 
Industrial  democracy  are  like  those  among  our  founding  fathers 
who  feared  the  growth  cf  political  demo:  racy  The  more  the  people 
have  to  do  with  things  the  more  stable  in  all  things  will  our  land 
become  Let  wealth  and  power  be  gathered  in  one  place  and  the 
people  are  divided:  let  wealth  and  power  be  scattered  and  the  people 
will  become  united 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  watch  135.000  employees  of  one  of 
our  great  corporations  go  to  the  t>allot  booths  and  vote  for  bar- 
gainers, in  much  the  same  way  as  they  vote  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  In  selecting  their  Representatives  in  Congress  or 
their  Governors  or  their  President. 

Think  of  It  One  corporation  alone  on  the  same  day  having 
135  000  of  Its  employees  freely  expressing  themselves  about  who 
should  represent  them.  More  ballots  cast  In  one  industry  than 
are  cast  In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  at  a  gei\eral  election. 

This  is  a  magnificent  sjx-ctacle  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  growth  and  development  of  democracy.  I  know  that 
some  of  those  who  are  demanding  amendments  will  say  that  they 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  this  splendid  spectacle,  but  that 
they  Jtist  want  to  make  It  better  How  can  we  make  an  Institu- 
tion t>etter  by  amending  the  process  before  time  has  proved  the 
worthwhlleness  of  its  great  fiindamentals? 

LABOR    SFXr-DISCIPLININC 

The  dream  that  every  thoughtful  person  has  lor  Industrial 
America  is  that  labor  shall  take  on  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  industrial  America;  that  latxir  shall  become  self-dlsclpllning; 
that  labor  shall  reprimand  its  own  leadership  when  Its  leader- 
ship is  at  fault  or  corrupt:  that  labor  shall  be  free  to  select  its 
own  leaders.     Therein  Is  the  key  of  good  leadership. 

Throughout  history  those  in  society  who  have  had  the  privi- 
leged positions  have  always  been  suspicious  of  extending  the 
privileges  of  those  positions  to  others  Whenever  a  freedcnn  has 
been  obtained,  those  of  the  privileged  group  have  always  been 
afraid  that  such  freedom  would  be  abused. 

Let  us  give  labor  a  chance  to  use  Its  freedom,  assert  its  free- 
dom, and  let  us  have  faith  that  labor  Itself  will  correct  Its  own 
abuses.  The  American  laboring  man  is  considered  compet«>nt  to 
vote  for  his  Governor,  to  vote  for  his  President  If  he  can  be 
trusted  to  vote  right  politically,  where  the  stake  is  great,  we  may 
rest  asstued  that  he  can  be  trusted  to  vote  right  economically, 
where  the  stake  is  the  lesser. 

Just  as  laboring  men  strike  down  dishonest  and  corrupt  leaders 
politically,  so  they  will,  if  given  a  chance  and  If  their  elections 
are  kept  free,  strike  down  a  corrupt  labor  leader.  Let  us  let 
democracy  fimction. 
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My  Report  to  the  People  of  Pacific  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  conformity 
With  my  established  practice.  I  hereby  render  my  report  ar^d 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Pacific  County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  wTit- 
ten  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war,  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national -defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work  in 
Congress — their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  member.^hip  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period  of 
service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our  State, 
It  is  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the  House, 
I  also  am  serving  on  the  impyortant  Committee  on  Education, 
vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  ASairs  and  War  Claims  Com- 
mittees, 

When  politicians  are  de.«;perait€  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressmfioi's  coimty  of  legal  residence 
is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue, 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Washington 
for  30  5'ears,  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  district  and  am,  therefore,  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community. 
However,  length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Stale 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  prob- 
lems, and  would  con.sequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent 
our  interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

6ER\^CE    IN     CONGRESS- — THERE    IS    NO    StJBSTTTXm    FOR    EXPrRtENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Marvin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  In  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  sea.=^oned  Members  of  the  House, 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example 
of  Texas  in  reelectini?  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would 
control  more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21 
Members  in  the  House,  today  holds  5  chairmanships,  he 
pointed  out.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  with  6  out  of 
its  45  members  holding  committee  chairmanships.  The 
Texas  Congressman  ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ 
Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor 
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IMPROVED    BUSINESS   CONDITIONS 


The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  re- 
covery- from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continue. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  mer- 
chants, laborers,  farmers,  and  citizens  generally  in  1932  when 
I  visited  RajTTiond,  South  Bend.  Naselle,  Ilwaco.  Long  Beach, 
Seaview.  Chinock.  Ocean  Park,  and  all  the  commimities  of 
Pacific  County.  Tliere  were  hardly  any  Jobs  or  money  In 
circulation — prices  were  down,  and  there  was  no  market. 
Conditions  are  vastly  different  now,  and  we  are  far  better 
situated  than  we  were  then. 

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  al.so  aided  and  cooperated  In  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

RAYMOND    POST   OFFTCB 

For  many  years  the  progressive  citizens  of  Raymond  have 
sought  a  new  po.st-cffice  building.  On  April  18.  1935.  I  in- 
troduced the  first  bill  in  Congress  and  finally  in  1939  secured 
the  first  allocation  of  $80,000  and  later  an  additional  $20,000, 
making  approximately  $100,000  for  the  building  and  site. 
The  building  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and.  when 
completed,  the  citizens  and  patrons  of  the  Raymond  post 
office  will  have  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  build- 
ings in  any  community  of  like  population  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  am  pressing  vigorously  my  bill  for  a  new  post- 
offlce  building  for  South  Bend  and  feel  sure  that  my  efforts 
Will  be  successful  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Raymond. 

WILXAPA  HARBOR NARROWS  PROJECT 

During  the  period  of  my  service  in  Congress  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  we  have 
had  more  dredging  and  new  improvements  on  Willapa  Har- 
bor than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  the  port, 
which  can  be  verified  by  the  efficient  port  manager  and 
engineer,  Maj.  L.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  the  port  commis- 
sioners. As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  cooperation  and 
our  successful  efforts,  the  facilities  pro\ided  have  caused  a 
steady  growth  and  increase  in  employment,  trade,  and  cargo 
tonnage.  These  harbor  improvements  are  a  substantial  and 
direct  benefit  to  the  industries  and  workers  of  Willapa  Har- 
bor. 

For  10  years  prior  to  my  election  to  Congress,  the  Indus- 
tries and  citizens  desired  improvement  and  straightening  of 
the  Narrows.  We  have  succeeded  in  having  this  project  ap- 
proved and  the  actual  work  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  I  recently  had  approved  the  new  Bay 
Center  Channel  dredging  project  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and 
the  funds  will  be  provided  and  actual  work  done  in  due  course. 

BAKER    BAT,    CHINOOK    BREAKWATER,    WEST    CHANNEL 

We  have  had  the  Baker  Bay  project,  so  important  to 
Ilwaco,  Long  Beach,  and  Seaview,  at  a  cost  of  $56,000,  car- 
ried out;  also  the  Chinook  Breakwater,  costing  $25,000. 

After  3  years  of  steady,  up-hill  effort,  we  have  finally  ob- 
tained adoption,  after  several  rebuffs,  of  the  West  Channel 
project,  estimated  cost  $170,000.  which  will  be  carried  out  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  authorization  is  made  and  the  funds 
are  available.  The  North  Jetty  on  the  Columbia  River,  cost- 
ing $1,170,000,  was  completed  in  August  1937,  On  account 
of  its  importance  to  Pacific  Coimty.  this  project  received  my 
active  and  vigorous  support  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  and  in  Congress  from  the  time  it  was  first  pro- 
posed until  it  was  completed, 

NEW    ILWACO    HOePfTAI. 

I  consider  the  new  Ilwaco  Hospital,  to  which  the  P.  W.  A. 
allotted  $7,650,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  projects 
in  Pacific  County.  I  cooperated  actively  with  the  board  of 
coimty  commissioners,  local  citizens,  and  all  Interested  par- 
ties m  securing  Federal  aid  and  making  possible  this  worthy 
enterprise.  Under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  M. 
Strang  and  his  staff  of  muses,  and  with  the  most  modern 
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equipment,  this  hospital  will  benefit  the  health  and  prolong 
the  lives  of  many  citizens. 

AIRPLANE   AND   SEAPI-ANE   BASE 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  ' 
$1,000,000  for  an  airplane  and  seaplane  base  on  Willapa  Har- 
bor as  a  companion  measure  to  a  similar  bill  for  Grays  Har- 
bor aeronautical  experts  to  decide  which  site  is  preferable. 
The  proposal  will  be  studied  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
national-defense  program. 

rUDCKAI.    EXPZNDITDRES 

During  the  period  from  March  4.  1933.  to  June  30.  1939, 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Pacific 
County  ibe  sum  of  $2,079,902.  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $656,262.  a  total  of  $2,736,164. 

Flood  control,  drainage,  school,  road,  street,  water  system, 
hospital,  sanitation,  recreation  projects  have  been  provided 
and  will  constitute  valuable  community  assets  for  many  years 
to  come  and  serve  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own.        ' 

MT    PROGRESSIVE    LABOR    RECORD  I 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  supported  their  reasonable 
demands  100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the 
same  ri^ht  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers;  that  is,  to 
barcain  collectively  in  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every 
branch  of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to 
continue  to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legis- 
lation designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  workers 
more  liberal  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and 
efficiently  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAR    VETERANS    LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight 
for  the  soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in 
bullets,  tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army 
was  paid,  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had  been 
delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Pacific  thus  received 
$326,316.06. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  psnsicns  in  full, 
and  the  Philippine  travel  pay  bill  of  1940.  as  well  as  numerous 
other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits,  and 
so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  their  widows  and  dependents  which  has  come 
before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  active  sup- 
port of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this  E>olicy.  for 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and  sacred 
obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget,  but  always  to 
remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby  acknowledge 
the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  their 
auxiliaries. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING HOME  OWNERS"   LOAN BANK   DEPOSITS 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the  first 
housing  legislation  in  Congress.  I  am  gratified  at  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In  Pacific 
County  35  citizens  have  received  loans  aggregating  $88,200 
for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of  their 
homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers  in  the 
building  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and  plumbers, 
and  the  lumber,  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  allied  industnes. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  83  citizens  of  Pac.fic  County  have  re- 


ceived loans  aggregating  $111,475.88.    I  expressed  my  belief  in 

this  legislation  on  April  28.  1933.  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  tl:ii3  bill  Is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  American  people;  and.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
we  save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  three  banks  of  Pacific  County  have  their 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  acUs  of  Congress  which  I  heartily  supported  and 
voted  for.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for  our 
people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  about  this  great  reform  which  should  have 
been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

OCR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and  relief 
appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  improve 
our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the 
recommendations  of  oiu:  parent-teacher  associations  to  be 
paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teachmg  profesiicn  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best-equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious,  and 
well-equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  P.-T.  A.  in  making 
the  public  schools  a  more  effective,  far-reaching,  and  Ameri- 
can force  in  local.  State,  and  National  life. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
sions during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  continued  the 
interest  which  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  en 
every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to  bring  old- 
age  pension  and  general  welfare  legislation  before  Congress 
for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Townsend  plan  in  1934  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in  the 
growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximating  a 
suijQcient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.  The  United 
states  Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  authorized  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  \Tew  of  this  progress  we 
confidently  expect  to  reelect  enough  of  our  old  supporters  and 
elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new  .supporters  in  the  elections 
this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the  next  Congress. 

FISH    AND    CAME    RESOL'UCES 

One  cf  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  propa- 
gating, and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I 
have  therefore  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  Hoiise  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the 
variotis  pogy.  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun 
clubs  and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for 
the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation 
this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1941.  The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at 
$60,575.  to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66, 
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a  total  of  $80,766  66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining 
W.  P.  A.  and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds 
and  fish  and  game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  south- 
west Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received 
from  the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  In  southwest  Wash- 
ington for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pend- 
ing legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

rARM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difHcult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national 
administration  and  have  since  1932  doubled  our  farm  income. 
We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets,  and 
should  you  desire  the  cfflclal  Government  statistics  bearing 
on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.  or  write  to  me  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  obtain  them  for  you.  Self-seeking  politicians 
running  for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepre.sent 
the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  a.scertaining 
the  true  facts,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We 
have  not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem,  but  we  have  made 
more  progress  toward  a  solution  than  any  previous  national 
administration. 

The  condition  of  the  fanner  ever3n»rhere  Is  much  better 
than  it  was  in  1932.  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back  to 
1932  and  comp>are  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in 
1940  and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on 
helping  the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange 
cost-of-production  plan  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices 
with  industry  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
In  the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it.  Dur- 
ing my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a  single 
vote  detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervln  E.  King,  master  of 
Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Avenue.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  or  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  legislative  representative.  Na- 
tional Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

BONNrviLLE RtTRAL    ELECTRITICATION 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  Bonneville  $70,000,000 
project  and  rural-electrification  projects  and  shall  exert  every 
effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

LUMBER      SHINGLES      PtTLP.    PLTWOOD    INDUSTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress,  on  every  occasion 
Without  a  single  exception.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  lepi.slatlon  desired  by  the  Itimber.  shingle,  pulp,  and 
plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers,  and 
have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  wholehearted  coop- 
eration. S».lf-seeklng  politicians  apparently  have  no  scruples 
in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  verify 
my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  representatives  of  the 
organizations  to  which  our  local  industries  belong:  Col.  W.  B. 
Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation. 264  Stuart  Building.  Seattle,  Wash.;  David  M.  Wil- 
liams, secretary-manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry.  Inc.,  340  White-Henry-Stuart  Building.  Seattle, 
Wash.:  Henry  Bahr.  counsel.  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers' Association.  1337  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director,  Pacific  Forest  Industries, 
Tacoma  Building.  Tacoma.  Wash.;  O.  M.  Porter,  secretary. 
United  States  Pulp  Producers'  Association.  122  East  Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago,  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time  and  for  5 
years  previoasly  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed  a 
25-percent   quota,  the  only  protection  in   25  years.     The 


Republicans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Hoicer  T.  Bonz,  in  the 
campaign  In  1932,  to  say: 

The  shingle  Industry  was  ruined  because  of  this  fact. 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1933  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

November  18,  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager 

of  the  United   States   Rod  Cedar   Shingle   Industry,  Inc., 

wrote  me: 

I  ha.sten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
help  we  received  from  you  in  our  flRht  to  secure  the  Import  quota 
on  Canadian  shingles  I  want  to  exprew  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  efifective  I  introduced  the  bill 
which  t)ecame  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27.  1937,  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

Tills  news  is  about  the  most  important  that  has  come  to  red- 
cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators 
associated  with  the  shingle  business. 

February  1,  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Inda-itry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membcr.'ih'.p  meeting  of  this  association,  held 
in  Tacoma,  February  1.  1938.  a  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved Instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  this  association  for  your  faithful  services  In  our  behalf  in 
connection  with  the  Import  ilmitatlons  on  red-cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2.  1938.  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian: 

Shingle  weavers  commend  Smith:  A  resolution  endorsing  Martik 
F  Smith  in  his  campaign  lor  reelection  to  Congress  was  passed 
this  week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle  Weavers  Local  2576.  The  reso- 
lution endorsing  Smith  i.s  being  sent  to  all  shingle  weaver  unions 
In  the  district  council.  The  resolution  commends  Congressman 
SMrrH  for  diligent  work  in  limiting  Importation  of  Canadian 
shingles  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  In  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Fol- 
lowing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  ol  25  cents  per  square 
on  red-cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty 
ImpKJsed  in  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940.  David  M.  Williams, 
secretary-manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Indus- 
try, Inc.,  wrote  me: 

The  final  pa.s-sage  of  our  shingle  bill  In  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on  the 
duty  list.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  It  has  been  heartening  to 
know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  our  shingle 
bill,  and  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able  to  confer 
with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deeined  oeceaaary. 
You  have  been  "on  the  Job  '  for  us  and  we  are  very  appreciative. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

Untttd  States  Red  Cedar  Shtnclk 
iNDtJSTFT,  Inc. 
By  David  M.  Wilxjams. 

Secretary-Majiager. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  candidates  of  the  opposing  party 
talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the  do- 
nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years  and  the  do-some- 
thing record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request  an 
explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  briefly  what 
explanation,  if  any.  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as  you  must  be 
after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  fact,  to  know  what  alibi 
and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 
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LTTMUEK  EXCISE    TAX 


The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  cfflce  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  m?licious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being  circulated 
and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from  our  State,  in- 
cluding myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  lumber. 
The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made  December  12, 
1938,  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager  and  legislative 
representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 
of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 

The  west  coa.st  lumber  Industry  has  had  the  effective  and  Icyal 
support  of  Mr  SMrrn  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  imporltd 
lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before  Con- 
gress He  has  supported  our  eCTorts  to  have  lumber  properly  defined 
lor  taxing  purposes,  as  In  the  clas.-.mcatlon  of  large  timbers  and 
with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling  He  has 
helped  us  In  every  question  arising  for  the  clarmcation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  Just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  very  loy;il  and  conscUntlcus  supporter  of  the 
interests  of  the  U;mber  industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
S.ncerely  ycurs. 

VV.    B     GREEI.EY, 

Secretary-Manager. 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax.  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934.  was  at- 
tached to  the  revenue  act  in  1938  and  passed  the  Senate,  was 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  became  law.  It  pre- 
vents deductions  for  tonguing.  planing,  and  grooving  of  im- 
ported lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent 
the  excise  tax,  which  is  the  tax  un^^cruptilous  candidates  for 
Congress  falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4.  1938. 
Henry  Bahr.  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Regarding  ycur  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax. 
which  was  tacked  onto  the  revenue  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  retained  bv  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Greeley  must  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  help- 
ful cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  .should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  left 
Itimber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  without  any  im- 
port excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100-percent 
free  trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  any.  would 
be  interesting;  probably  amusing. 

PULP  LEGISLATION 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312.  the  Smith  bill  to  amend  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  importa- 
tions of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product. 
This  bill  has  received  wide  .support  from  the  pulp  and  sulphite 
workers'  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  everything 
po5S!ble  toward  developing  Natlcn-wide  support  of  ycur  bill  (H  R 
7312)   to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of  com- 
petition from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action,  but 
the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the  next 
Congress. 

PEKLTR-LOG   LECISLATTON 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  export- 
ing of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now 
this,  too,  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which 
have  made  no  change  whatsoever.     The  question  is  simply 


one  of  whether  we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials, 
the  supply  of  which  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our 
generosity  in  the  past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own  do- 
mestic use  and  manufacture  by  our  own  lat>or.  I  have  vigor- 
ously favored  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  presents 
difficulties  because  it  establishes  a  new  precedent.  Past 
neglect  always  renders  application  of  the  remedy  difficult. 
The  outlook  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  hearings  which  have 
been  held  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  its 
behalf  by  the  entire  Washington  congressional  delegation. 
On  May  24,  1940.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director. 
Pacific  Forest  Industries,  with  which  plywood  manufacturers 
in  southwest  Washington  are  afiBliated.  wrote  me: 

The  board  of  directors  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21.  and  I 
was  directed  to  cxpre.ss  to  you  the  beards  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler-log  matter. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  WEST  POINT  AND  ANNAPOLIS 

Jerry  G.  Clancy,  of  Ocean  Park,  was  appointed  in  June 
1937.  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  on  my 
recommendation  and  Is  due  to  graduate  in  1941.  Lowell 
Doupe,  of  Ilwaco,  has  been  recommended  by  me  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  on 
July  1.  1940. 

NATIONAL    TOUTH    ADMINISTRATION.    CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  many  young  men  and 
women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns,  Washinston 
State  Administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A..  I  have  obtained  official 
figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school-work 
program  which  reflect  th*^  actual  earnings  of  the  youn?  peo- 
ple. However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work  program  do  not 
take  into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but  attending 
college  elsewhere.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  young 
men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Washington  State  College,  and  elsewhere,  and 

i  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the  college-work  funds. 
In  Pacific  County  a  total  of  37  young  men  and  women  have 
participated  in  the  out-of-school  work  program,  receiving 
total  monthly  earnings  of  $555.  Seven  .schools  of  Pacific 
County  are  included  in  the  school-work  program,  with  a  total 
of  41  student  workers  and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $1,674. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  and  bridges, 
the  prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.    The  young 

I  men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures 
for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in  practically 
every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of  Washington 

AMERICA    FOREVER.     COMMLNIS.M,     FASCISM.    NAZI-ISM     NEVER 

On  June  22,  1940.  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138,  the  most  thorough 
and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deportation 
laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  subversive, 
••fifth  column,  "  and  un-American  activities,  and  provides 
punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138,  as  amended,  was 
carefully  considered,  and  provides  effective  remedies  against 
all  foreign  •'isms"  without  violating  cur  Constitution  and 
American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  best  govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  "ism. "  and  that  is  Americanism.  We 
are  going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe,  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  America. 
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The    Virgrinia    Democratic    Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  W.  CARTER 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  State  convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Virginia,  held  in  Roanoke,  "Va.,  on  June 
14,  Stat^  Senator  John  W.  Carter,  as  keynoter  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Virginia,  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  bril- 
liant address,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  part 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrkssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalrmfln  and  members  of  the  Virginia  State  Democratic 
Convention.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  high  privilege 
which  is  mine  In  serving  as  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention 
I  aiso  feci  quite  keenly  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
me.  in  that,  by  custom.  It  becomes  my  duty  to  sound  a  battle  cry 
fOT  the  mUltant  Virginia  democracy  in  the  campaign  of  1940. 

THZ    WO«IJ>    ATULMZ 

I  think  we  all  must  agree  that  It  U  peculiarly  fitting  that  this 
convention  assemble.s  here  in  this  magnificent  city  of  Roanoke  on 
the  14th  day  of  June  That  day  Is  the  birthday  of  the  American 
flag.  Never  before  within  my  observation  or  reading  have  so  many 
Americans,  thinking  Americans,  felt  that  that  flag,  the  country  of 
which  It  is  a  symtKjl,  the  system  of  government  for  which  it  stands, 
are  all  In  dire  peril  of  complete  annihilation  at  the  behest  of  a 
foreign  despot;  never  before  have  any  of  us  even  suspected  that  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  consecrated  to  llt>erty  and  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  was  a  likely  victim  to  the  hungry  and  blood -besmeared  Jaws 
of  a  cruel  and  monstrous  tyrant  devoid  of  any  sense  of  mercy,  any 
knowledge  of  Justice,  or  any  disposition  to  live,  except  by  the  law 
of  force 

I  think  It  was  in  the  Issue  of  the  PhUlstlne.  which  left  the  press 
Just  a  day  or  two  before  Its  publisher,  Ebert  Hubbard,  set  sail  from 
New  York  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  ill-fated  Lus^tania.  that  there 
appeared  an  article  from  Hubbard's  pen  under  the  caption  'Who 
took  the  lid  off  of  hell?  "  That  question  does  not  now  seem  apropos. 
None  of  us  care  very  much  to  know  who  took  the  lid  off  Most  of 
us  think  we  do  know  who  performed  that  despicable  act.  What 
counts  Is  that  all  of  us  know  that  the  lid  is.  In  fact,  off.  and  a  startled 
world,  with  the  horror  that  is  within  their  hearts  reflected  on  their 
faces,  stands  by  and  ga7.es  into  an  Infernal  cauldron  of  death  and 
destruction  so  terrible  and  so  devastating  as  to  almost  make  us 
doubt  the  correctne.«s  of  our  perceptions.  We  want  to  disbelieve 
what  our  eyes  see  and  what  our  ears  hear.  We  would  like  to  treat 
as  chimerical  what  our  reason  tells  us  must  be  true  But  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot,  like  Alice,  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
going  through  the  looking  glass  into  wonderland.  We  are  a  part  of 
this  war-wracked  world,  and  a  part  of  It  we  must  remain. 

True  it  Is.  as  was  said  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  Chicago 
speech  of  October  5.  1937:  "America  hates  war  and  hopes  for 
peace;  therefore  America  actively  engages  in  the  search  for  peace  " 
But  America  is  not  stupid  enough  to  hope  to  secure  peace  by  talk, 
and  America  is  unwilling  to  accept  peace  at  the  price  of  siJbmis- 
sion  to  the  will  of  a  little  madman  with  a  Charley  Chaplin 
mustache,  who.  like  a  big  tick,  has  fattened  himself  on  blood 
and  who  has  the  Insane  delusion  that  he  has  been  appointed  of 
Ood  (Of  course,  a  Gcrm.Tn  pod)  to  rule  all  men  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  views  The  Nazi  philosophy  of  government  Is  the 
Bntlthe«l.*  of  ours  Thank  God  America  Is  free,  and  America  Intends 
to  remain  free 

What  is  llt>ortT?  What  Is  freedom?  It  Is  so  commonplace  to  us 
that  I  fear  man.v  would  have  difficulty  In  analyzing  and  defining 
It  I  mention  a  few.  and  I  emphasize  that  they  are  only  a  few.  of 
the  atrrtbutes  of  lll>erty  as  we  know  It: 

1  PYeedom  of  worship,  which  means  that  every  man  has  the 
Inalienable  right  to  approach  his  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  o\  n  conscience 

2  Freedom  of  f-pcech,  which  means  the  right  of  every  man  to  say 
what  he  thinks  on  any  subject  he  chooses. 

3  Prredc  m  of  the  pre.'-s,  which  means  the  right  of  anyone  to 
disseminate  his  views  with  respect  to  those  who  are  in  power  with- 
out cppcfiltlon  and  punishment  from  official  source 

4.  The  r'.Rht  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's  peers,  which  protects  one 
from  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  governing  class. 

5  Protection  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  Is  Insurance 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  for  long  years  without  a  formal 
charge  being  niadp  aiid  without  a  speedy  trial  en  such  charge. 


6.  The  right  and  security  of  property  and  due  process  of  law. 
which  means  our  Government  is  not  powerful  enough  to  take  away 
from  one  of  us,  even  the  yearling  calf  that  ts  ours,  or  the  lawn 
mower  that  we  have  acquired.  They  are  ours  against  the  world, 
and  we  are  deprived  of  them  only  by  the  law  of  the  land,  applying 
alike  to  all  others. 

7  Protection  from  ex  post  facto  laws.  That  is  to  say,  laws  which 
make  something  we  have  done  unlawful  which  was  not  unlawful 
when  we  did  it.     In  short,  protection  against  arbitrary  jxiwer. 

8  Right  of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  other  words,  we  are  guar- 
anteed a  free  field  and  no  favors. 

There  is  not  a  man  who  lives  under  a  Nazi-controlled  govern- 
ment, a  Fascist -controlled  government,  or  a  communistic-controUed 
government  who  enjoys  a  single  one  of  these  rights  which  we 
insist  are  God-given  and  exercised  Just  as  naturally  as  we  t>reathe 
pure  air  or  drink  pure  water.  We  think  nothing  of  them,  and  yet 
life  would  be  unbearable  without  them.  They  may  be  likened  to 
the  air  we  breathe,  for  so  long  as  we  breathe  It  It  never  occurs  to 
us  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  privilege.  But  cut  the  air  off  and  we 
soon  strangle  and  suffocate  for  the  lack  of  it. 

Understand  me;  I  do  not  think  that  America  has  become  panic- 
stricken.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  lost  its  courage.  I  believe  that 
It  will  fight  for  its  land,  its  liberty,  and  Its  Institutions  with  the 
ferocity  born  of  its  Indignation  that  any  crackfK)!  dictator  could 
conceive  of  the  subjugation  of  our  free  people.  If  I  felt  otherwise 
I  sliould  feel  constrained  to  go  Just  50  mUes  north  of  where  I 
speak,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  there  apologize 
to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  heroes  for  the  existence  of  a 
race  of  pusillanimous  Virginians  No;  America  Is  not  afraid  and 
America  Is  not  stupid.  It  realizes  that  In  modem  warfare  bravery 
alone  cannot  overcome  mechanized  armies  with  terrible  destructive 
powers  It  realizes  that  to  pit  mere  manpower  against  thousands 
of  armored  tanks  and  fast-moving  armored  airplanes  means  simply 
a  futile  slaughter  of  brave  men  without  effective  resistance  to 
such  Invading  forces. 

America  Is  not  afraid,  neither  Is  It  foolish.  If  It  were  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  flood  It  would  not  yield  to  terror,  but  it  would 
make  preparations  for  defense  against  the  flood.  It  now  believes 
that  it  Is  faced  with  the  threat  of  attack  from  a  powerfully 
armed  and  ruthless  foe  It  Is  not  afraid  of  that  attack,  but  it 
Intends  to  prepare  for  It,  and  prepare  for  it  to  the  teeth. 

Congress  has  and  will  respond  to  the  President's  request  for 
billions  to  be  employed  to  build  up  the  national  defense.  Indus- 
try will  respond  to  the  administration's  request  to  coordinate, 
speed  up  our  productive  system,  take  care  of  the  back-breaking 
load  that  is  necessary  to  arm  ourselves  In  time  to  make  resistance 
effective  Labor  is  prepared  to  do  its  full  part  In  this  great 
defense  program,  and  the  manpower  of  the  Nation  will  quickly 
show  that  it  is  ready  for  the  training  that  will  make  our  new 
warships,  our  new  tanks,  and  our  new  airplanes  effective,  and  that 
promptly,  to  defend  Old  Glory  and  those  things  for  which  It 
stands. 

The  foremost  Issue  In  this  campaign  and  the  first  question 
which  the  voters  will  determine  is  this:  What  Is  the  best  qualified 
agency  to  which  we  may  entrust  the  big  Job  of  building  an  Im- 
pregnable national  defense  in  this  serious  national  crisis?  In  my 
Judgment   the  answer  will   necessarily  be:    The  Democratic  Party. 

As  briefly  as  I  may.  please  permit  me  to  give  you  the  reasons 
which  I  think  will  prompt  this  answer  Let  me  first  of  all  assure 
you  that  man  for  man  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  Is  as  much 
patriotism  In  the  Republican  ranks  as  there  is  In  ours.  That 
has  been  demonstrated  ere  this;  it  will  probably  be  demonstrated 
In  the  futuie.  If  the  time  shall  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
contend  with  a  "fifth  column"  you  will  find  few  of  such  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  republicanism  and  the  ranks  of  democracy. 
With  both  of  those  parties  partisanry  has  always  ceased  at  the 
frontier  in  time  of  war. 

However.  It  is  my  belief  that  partisanry  is  now  more  active  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  than  among  the  Democrats  and  that 
so  long  as  there  Is  no  certainty  of  attack  from  abroad  there  may  be 
a  tendency  to  seek  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  administration  by 
thrusts  at  its  program  For  example.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all 
America.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  shared  with  me  a  feeling 
of  distinct  dsappolntment  when  Governor  Landon.  after  a  visit  to 
the  White  House,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  urgent  questions  affecting 
the  defense  of  his  country  and  ours,  took  occasion  to  give  out  an 
Interview  the  sole  purpose  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  secure  a  politi- 
cal advantage  for  his  party  as  the  price  for  the  cooperation  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Republicans  in  preparing  America  against  attack 
from  abroad  To  my  mind,  it  was  the  cheapest  sort  of  effort  at  a 
cheap  political  trade  under  circumstances  that  should  have  made 
it  impossible  for  a  man  of  Governor  Landon 's  status  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  thing.  I  am  sum  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party  no  more  approved  of  his 
course  than  I  did.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Landon  stood  alone,  but 
my  hopes  were  shattered  on  May  23 — one  week  after  the  President's 
appeal  for  increased  armaments — when  I  read  In  the  column  of 
Mr    Walter  Llppmann  the  following  extract: 

"The  Republican  leaders  could  not  talk  as  they  have  talked  the 
past  few  days  if  they  realized  the  extreme  and  Immediate  peril  m 
Which  America  has  been  placed.  Apparently  they  are  BtiU  under 
the  impression  that  the  question  Is  whether  we  shall  let  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  Allies  lead  us  Into  the  EXirojiean  war;  apparently  they 
still  think  that  the  question  is  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  get  soma 
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kind  of  political  advantage  at  home  out  of  the  catastrophe  over- 
seas. They  are  tragically  mistaken.  These  are  no  longer  the  ques- 
tions before  the  public." 

Certainly  Mr  Lippmann  has  not  been  unfriendly  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  certainly  he  voted  for  Mr  Landon  In  1936;  and.  there- 
fore, when  I  read  this  item  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Im- 
portant Republicans,  Including  their  congressional  leaders,  had 
taken  their  cue  from  the  titular  leader  and  were  seeking  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  dangerous  situation  In  which  our  coun- 
try finds  Itself 

I  do  not  Ijelleve  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  will  be  willing  to  accept  such 
leadership  In  the  big  Job  of  preparing  America  to  defend  itself  and 
Its  very  existence. 

Again.  I  think  the  people  of  America,  those  of  both  the  major 
parties,  are  people  of  common  sense  and  that  In  their  own  Im- 
portant affairs  they  would  hesitate  to  employ  amateurs  to  serve 
them  In  matters  of  great  consequence  Remember  that  the  task 
of  preparation  will  In  all  probability  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the 
present  administration.  For  7' 2  years  the  Republicans  have  been 
entirely  without  experience  In  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Government.  They  have  been  wholly  unrepresented  In 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government  For  6  of  those  7'^ 
years  their  representation  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  negligible  and  always  in  the  minority.  For  all  of  that  time 
their  representation  In  the  Senate  has  been  pitifully  small.  For  6 
of  those  years  one  could  count  their  Governors  on  one  s  fingers. 
Not  a  single  one  of  their  prospective  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
has  had  any  experience  whatsoever  as  a  Federal  or  State  executive. 
In  good  times  or  bad.  as  far  as  domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  the 
country  might  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  committing  our  In- 
terests to  an  amateur  but  not  In  the  face  of  a  crisis  when  the  failure 
to  properly  meet  that  crisis  spells  complete  disaster  to  our  Nation 
and  Its  institutions.  It  would  be  Just  as  sensible  to  discharge  all 
of  the  members  of  an  experienced  fire  department  as  they  are  on 
their  way  to  combat  a  conflagration  that  threatened  the  existence 
of  a  city  and  replace  them  with  men  who  had  never  seen  a  fire.  It 
would  be  Just  as  sensible  to  get  rid  of  an  experienced  Coast  Guard 
personnel  when  a  terrific  storm  was  approaching  our  shores  and 
substitute  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  No.  America  will  not 
select  amateurs  to  perfect  Its  national  defense  at  this  stage  of  Us 
existence. 

Further.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  capable  of  looking 
to  the  record  and  determining  for  themselves  which  of  the  two 
parties  has  historically  demons'.rated  the  greater  efficiency  In  pre- 
paring for  war. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  record  will  develop  the  fact  that 
a  Democratic  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  foresaw  the  necessity  for 
a  real  American  Navy,  and  formulated  a  great  plan  to  carry  his 
Idea  into  effect.  The  plan  was  adopted  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  later  scrapped  by  Republican  administration.  If  It  had  not 
been  so  scrapped,  we  would  today  be  able  to  successfully  contend 
with  the  combined  navies  of  the  entire  world.  On  February  3. 
1916.  In  a  speech  at  St.  Louis.  Wilson  Insisted  that  America  should 
at  once  begin  to  build  and  sustain  "Incomparably  the  most  ade- 
quate Navy  In  the  world.  "  What  he  meant,  as  subsequent  develop- 
ments show,  was  a  Navy  that  could  protect  America  from  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world.  Shortly  afterward,  his  plan  was 
submitted  to  Congress.  Obvlou«ly  this  result  could  net  be  achieved 
overnight.  The  proposed  legislation  provided  for  a  longe-range 
buildinK  program  whereby  America  would  be  the  strongest  naval 
power  In  the  world  within  20  years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
any  other  nations  to  compete  with  It.  America  had  the  money  to 
build  Buch  a  Navy.  The  other  nations  were  not  no  fortunate.  The 
plan  becam«  law  in  August  1916,  and  continued  effective  so  long 
aft  the  Drmocratlc  Party  remained  in  power.  The  building  was 
beffun  and  continued  at  a  rapid  rate  at  np«ed.  It  wan  not  a  prn< 
gram  nn  paprr  At  th«  close  of  the  Wilson  administration  th«« 
ways  nf  »v«ry  shipyard  In  the  cmintry  bore  evidence  of  th«  (act 
(hat  Anwrica  intended  to  be  able  to  command  the  seas  If  It  chose 
•o  to  do, 

Tb«  plan  Is  described  by  a  great  naval  authority  as  "an  unpr<M!e- 
d*nied  naval  fn<mrmm "  The  same  authority  »«ys  that  "wils»m 
»ent  to  fans  determined  that  AmefUra  •  ptmnum  nt  emln«rn«-e  on 
the  MHi  sh/Mild  be  prea^rved  fof  her  <mn  fuiwfs  welfare,  as  w«rtl  as 
fi>f  thwt  </f  tl)«  mttrUi  Klans  wmt  forward  at  \uim»  im  tu>uUt\u\nn 
his  Kr««t  rtaval  program  of  10>0  " 

Hilt  in  \n\  the  fUtpufiWemn  Farty  rame  barit  UxUt  ptmmr.  and 
brf</r«  that  y<^r  waa  ended  f^esul^tit  Hsrdtn«  called  for  sn  Uiitrt' 
t%miu>nm\  itmt9i9tu:0  io  cofieukf  naval  timitatu/n*  that  unilmfntic* 
met  tn  Washtntft^m,  I  quoU  from  pa«e  434  </f  "A  Hituny  at  th« 
United  Vtatea  Wavy"  writUn  by  Cuptmtn  Dtidley  W.  fCito*.  and 
pubiuhed  by  O   F.  Putnam's  Bona,  of  Mew  York: 

After  an  address  by  President  Harding,  ftecretary  of  State  Hufhea 
opened  ttte  W^shinfton  Conference  on  November  13,  1021.  by  offer* 
Ing  a  plan  of  naval  limitation  which  astonished  the  foreign  dele- 
gates by  iu  altruistic  lit»erallty.  He  proposed  establt«hing  an 
upper  limit  cf  tonnage  for  each  category  of  ships,  which  would 
provide  for  parity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  limit  Japan's  tonnages  to  three-fifths  of  those  allocated  to  the 
ether  two.  At  that  time  the  United  States  had  a  very  large  margin 
of  shlpa  built  and  building  over  and  above  the  proposed  basis.  Com- 
pared with  Britain  our  sup)erlority  amounted  to  340.000  tons  of 
capital  ships  (equivalent  to  about  10  battleships  or  battle  cruisers). 
112,000  toa»  of  destroyers  (equivalent  to  nearly  100  oX  tliese  vessels) 


and  9  500  tons  of  submarines.  In  the  aggregate  our  superiority 
over  the  Japanese  quota  was  nearly  the  same  All  three  countries 
were  to  do  some  scrapping  of  capital  ships  In  order  to  effect  a  general 
reduction,  but  the  American  program  of  destruction  was  marked 
by  the  generous  selection  of  many  of  her  own  ships  on  the  building 
ways,  into  whose  plan.s  had  been  incorporated  the  lessons  of  the 
late  war.  and  besides  this  we  offered  to  eliminate  our  surplus  over 
the  ethers  in  the  aggregate  of  nearly  460.000  tons  of  ships.  In 
return  they  were  asked  for  similar  concessions  in  the  cruiser  cate- 
gory, in  which  the  British  superiority  over  us  was  about  81,000  tons, 
and  the  corresponding  Japanese  advantage  was  41  000." 

All  of  America's  suggested  concessions  were  accepted.  We  agreed 
to  the  treaty  and  as  a  result  we  scuttled  more  warships  thaia  any 
nation  had  ever  lost  or  given  up  as  the  result  of  conquest.  We  had 
in  course  of  construction  as  the  result  of  Wilson's  policy  the  greatest 
Navy  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  far  greater  than  either  England  or 
Japan,  and  practically  equal  to  both.  We  had  actually  spent  $330,- 
000,000  to  that  date  in  carrying  out  the  Wilson  plan,  many  of  the 
capital  ships  being  mere  than  50  percent  complete. 

We  not  only  destroyed  and  .sunk  this  armada,  but  we  paid  out 
of  our  pockets  $25,000,000  as  the  cost  of  this  silly  operation  Mr. 
Hughes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said.  "It  was  the  most  magnificent 
gesture  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace  that  had  ever  been  made  by 
any  civilized  nation  "  And  yet  they  say  that  the  Democrats  are 
the  idealists  and  theorists,  and  the  Republicans  are  the  hard- 
headed  practical  men  I  wouldn't  call  It  a  magnificent  gesture.  I 
would  say  that  it  was  pluperfect  aslnlnity. 

Ir%'ln  Cobb,  the  humorist,  appreciated  the  situation  as  falling 
'distinctly  within  his  field.  He  said  that  "We  took  a  worse  licking 
•ii  that  conference  than  we  would  ever  take  or  had  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle," 

But  we  had  not  yet  satisfied  Britain  and  Japan,  so  there  came 
the  London  conference  on  limitation  of  naval  armaments  "called. ' 
says  Captain  Knox,  "at  the  instance  of  President  Hoover  after  his 
personal  Interview  with  Mr,  Ramsay  MacDonald.  the  British  Prime 
Minister."  and  when  we  get  through  with  that  conference  we 
had  yielded  a  further  loss  to  Britain  of  396,871  tons;  and  to  Japan 
450,178  tons  of  naval  shipping.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
President  Hoover  was  one  of  those  practical  hard-headed  Repub- 
licans, not  a  sentimental,  soft-headed  Democrat. 

No  wonder  that  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  assumed  office  March 
4,  1933,  the  Navy  was  at  a  low  ebb.  and  It  took  his  vigorous  efforts 
to  build  and  commission  close  to  140  fighting  ships  within  the  last 
71 4  years  In  order  that  the  Navy  might  be  brought  to  Its  present 
peak,  so  far  as  peacetime  power  Is  concerned  I  have  confidence 
In  the  common  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  and  with  this 
record  before  them.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  decision  as  to  which 
of  the  two  parties  may  be  best  trusted  to  arm  America  for  a 
supreme  conflict. 

Another  reason  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  American 
people,  without  reference  to  partisan  allnements.  will  Insist  upon  a 
Democratic  administration  for  the  next  4  years,  during  which  in 
all  prot)abillty  Americas  fate  (to  pa^'aphrase  Mr.  Hitler)  will  be 
settled  for  the  next  1,000  years.  Is  perhaps  of  a  political  nature,  but 
nevertheless  highly  Important,  and  will  weigh  heavily  when  under- 
stood by  the  people.  Teamwork  at  this  time  is  essential,  Ccnflicf 
and  controversy  in  Washington  would  be  highly  unfortunate.  Ot 
course,  a  minority  may  render  great  service  by  pointing  out  objec- 
tions that  may  be  sound  and  that  will  stay  the  hand  of  the  ma- 
jority and  cause  It  to  reach  sounder  concltislons.  No  political  stu- 
dent would  deny  this  theory.  But  this  purpose  Is  not  accomplished 
by  having  divided  responsibility.  Legislation  is  enacted  by  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President  If  any  one  of  the  three  tanlks, 
legislation  fails  Here  is  not  a  case  of  effective  influence  exerted  by 
a  minority  through  its  opportunity  to  criticize  Here  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Now.  If  fhi*  Is  tru".  the  people  of  th"  United 
States  sre  confronted  with  the  cold  fjwrt  that  In  the  abSfnce  of  a 
miracle,  the  Srnate  of  tho  United  State*  will  rem;iln  Democrstlo 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  next  admlnls' ration,  nud  probably  for 
the  entire  4  years  of  that  sdminlstratlon  The  bare  facts  show  Ihl* 
to  be  true 

The  prtsrnt  S^nstr  in  romp'sed  rjf  rt«  tVmorfsfs  21  ReptjhtlcsnM, 
2  V»rtnrT-Litf}ftrtiru.  |  Vr'>KTf»*iifr  snd  I  lnd'prr»d#nt;  Uitsl  9«. 
At  'h'  Novrmb^r  <-l"'l.  n    '.2  'v  •..,•1    •   .ir"   u,  b-  clerV^d  t"T  0->e»r 

terms  snd  4  are  'o  t>e  *-U''i>i  f  t  »t»  f'^t  «erms,  »h"y  n'/w  flllirig 
VB/a»»<'l#a  rrsa»<d  »/•/  d'^'h*  'th*  i«  •  hrfnl  if  li  H«f.. ••',:,  U)  \yt 
rseW'trd;  </f  fh"  '.n  it,  ,,f<-  Mf%%.»  vt\it,  n  ),r-  lt*-(;'jwH/uf.«,  1  is  • 
Fr'ifrrsatv'  sr<d  I  is  >»  »'^»m»^r-Ijf»/«-f (<«  a  ii>.«)  f.'y  r/f  tli*  M  tis'f 
is  4V  TTV"  I>rfwj<-rst»  ruiiy  Umm  2t)  »«-«••  f.'rw  W-'n  »yy  them  sfid  •till 
r«'»ain  that  m4j</rnv  AsMumirtg  »»iat  th^y  mak*  t,<)  yains  it  wats 
r>ow  held  by  ftepublicans  (S  memr>ers  '/f  o»t»er  {.artu^  »lii-y  cun  Umm 
20  t.t  the  2e  s-sts  that  ar«  tlu^irs  si,d  up  U/r  r'.U.  <i'  u  sttd  •'.Ul 
e*mtrnl  the  S«'n«te 

In  other  worda  If  they  efcrted  onir  *  of  the  3«  Senstors  who 
will  be  candidates  in  November,  ttwy  will  organize  that  b<xly.  ap- 
pcjlnt  its  comn.ittees,  and  have  a  %'eto  upon  th«»  arts  cf  the  Pr<'»i. 
dent  and  the  Hou>^  of  R^'presentatives,  ronceding  that  the  Repub- 
licans elect  the  President  and  a  majority  cf  the  House  Six  of 
the  Senators  who  are  to  be  elected  will  be  chosen  from  the  southern 
States  of  Florida,  M:s.iis«lppi,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Tennessee 

It  would  Indeed  be  an  optimistic  Republican  who  could  con- 
ceive of  any  one  of  those  five  Southern  States  electing  a  Republican 
Senator  this  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  Democrats  will  elect  at  least  10  other  Senators,  arol  a 
probability  that  they  will  lose  onlv  2  of  the  26  seats  If  this 
analy&is  is  correct,  control  of   the  Senate   by   the   Democrats  for 
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the  first  2  years  of  the  next  administration  is  assured.  And  the 
probabilities  are  that  that  control  Is  assured  during  the  entire  4 
years  of  such  administration. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  I  do  not  believe  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  insist  upon  a  change  of  party  control 
In  the  Presidency  and  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  when  they 
know  such  change  cannot  be  made  In  the  Senate  Never  was 
there  a  time  tn  the  country's  history  when  teamwork  was  more 
cfscntial  and  the  only  way  teamwork  can  be  assured  is  to  elect  a 
Dtmocratic  President  and  a  Dtmccratic  House 

For  the  foregoing  rea.sons  I  am  satisfied  that  this  great  Issue, 
this  paramount  issuf.  this  Issue  which  Is  of  more  Importance  to 
America  than  any  it  has  ever  confronted  during  the  course  of  its 
existence,  will  be  decided  by  the  American  electorate  In  accordance 
with  the  Democratic  viewpoint,  and  In  support  of  that  party, 

DOMESTIC    ISSTTES 

In  an  effort  to  discuss  domestic  Issues,  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  go  back  a  bit  and  trace  the  historical  attitude  of  the  two  great 
parties  The  Demwratlc  Party  owes  its  existence  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  The  Republican  Party  acknowledges  the  paternity  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  The  opposing  political  views  of  these  two 
statesmen  plve  a  certain  clue  to  the  respective  political  views  of 
the  two  parties.  Hamilton  was  an  outspoken  monarchist  and 
believed  the  British  form  of  government  the  most  desirable.  He 
realized  that  monarchy  would  not  be  accepted  by  Americans  who 
had  revolted  from  It,  but  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  he 
advocated  the  nearest  thing  to  It  that  he  thought  had  a  chance  of 
getting  by.  He  favored  a  President  elected  for  life,  with  powers  to 
name  the  Governors  of  the  States  for  life.  These  Governors  to 
have  an  ab'^olute  veto  power  over  legislation  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ples' chosen  representatives  He  also  advocated  a  United  States 
Senate  elected  for  llff.  Madl-scn's  reports  of  the  Convention  give 
the  substance  of  a  5-hour  address  by  Mr  Hamilton  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  House  of  Lords  After  Its  ratification  he  spoke  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  "shilly-shally  thing."  And  late  In  life  he  said. 
"Day  by  day  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  I  was  not  made 
for  this  American  world"  His  bosom  friend,  Gouverneur  MorrLs, 
delivered  his  funeral  oration  In  Morris'  diary  the  night  before 
the  oration,  he  spoke  of  Hamilton  as  follows: 

"He  was  In  principle  opposed  to  republican,  and  attached  to 
monarchlal    government," 

These  same  facts  are  reflected  In  the  writings  and  letters  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Rufus  King,  Thomas  Pickering,  George  Cabot, 
and  Fisher  Ames,  all  friends  of  Hamilton  and  members  of  his 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  was  a  great  Democrat,  with  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  He  at 
first  opposed  the  Constitution  because  It  contained  no  Bill  of 
Rights  that  guaranteed  the  people  from  governmental  action  that 
might  limit  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious 
liberty,  and  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly. 

He  6Ut:ge8ted  the  first  10  amendments,  the  Federal  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  after  their  adoption  he  became  an  advocate  and 
suppxDrter   of   the   Constitution. 

Throughout  their  careers  Hamilton  favored  special  Interests  and 
privilege,  and  Jefferson  proceeded  upon  his  announced  tenet, 
"Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none." 

After  the  deaths  of  these  two  leaders  the  parties  divided  on 
similar  lines.  It  was  the  Republican  Party  that  supported  the 
special  privileges  of  Nick  Biddies  National  Bank,  It  was  the 
Democrat,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  destroyed  that  bank  and  all  that 
It  stood  for  The  tariff  was  seized  by  the  Republicans  as  an  agency 
to  direct  unearned  profits  into  the  pocket*  of  the  powerful  The 
Democrats  contended  that  tarlfTs  should  only  be  applied  (or  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  This  battle  first  developed  in  full  force 
during  Cleveland's  administration.  Then  cams  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration, which  continued  over  Republican  protest  to  fiicht  fur  the 
common  people  Then  was  establlabed  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tb«  botfdioff  of  the  money  of  th<< 
country  in  (he  vaulu  of  Wall  firwi  banke  for  the  use  of  gamblers 
and  speculat4/rs,  and  sending  It  tnetwd  elreulating  throughout  the 
Nation  tfir  the  benefit  of  every  aectton.  aeet,  and  riae* 

The  Fsderal  Traoe  Commlaeion  VM  cre»ied.  The  Rural  Credit 
•yaum  was  provided  (or  (h«  tumn,  An  income-tax  law  was 
p— sad,  god  the  popiilgr  etMtlon  of  §$naion  iiwd«  ■  r«*ltty  Tti^e 
wae  iKH  a  single  pteiee  of  rtmettoiutrf  l»0tUtton  enacted  dtirtng  the 
Wllaon  <»Ta  All  that  woe  propoaed  wae  bitterly  fought  by  the 
KepuMlcsrvt  but  when  they  afurward  CMne  into  power  and  re- 
mair>ed  in  ptrmar  far  12  years,  thtf  4ar«d  not  repeal  a  line  of  it 

During  the  Wlleon  admlotetraikm  th*  odtional  wealth  irMrrcaacd 
from  $iaiM0OU0jOOO  to  $»2OO0OM0Me.  And  th«^e  «va*  a  wtde- 
eprcad  diversion  of  thla  wealth  amoog  the  public  geocraliy  rather 
tnaa  lu  concentration  tn  a  few  band*. 

A  dlettnguished  author,  Mr  W.  W.  Durbtn,  of  Ohio,  baa  made 
a  liet  of  the  outaundirig  Demoeratte  aeblevemenu  from  ite  be- 
ginning through  the  Wllaon  admlntettation.  and  it  1*  a*  follows: 

"The  Democratic  Party  wrecked  the  Bamlltonlan  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  partnership  between  goverrunent  and  a  money  power. 

"It  forced  into  the  Constitution  the  Bill  of  RighU. 

"It  killed  the  un-American  alien  and  aedltlon  laws. 

"It  extended  the  domain  of  the  Nation  through  the  acqulaitlon  of 
the  Territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  later  added  California. 

"It  gave  the  Nation  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


"It  destroyed  Nick  Biddies  bank,  which  was  threatening  to  domi- 
nate the  Nation  In  the  Interest  of  a  few. 

"It  crushed  the  nullification  movement  under  Jackson. 

"It  threw  open  the  public  lands  to  settlers. 

"It  stood  foursquare  for  constitutional  rights  during  the  reign  of 
terror  of  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War, 

"It  has  fought  si>ecial  privilege  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  those 
of  Wilson, 

"It  pioneered  the  fight  for  an  Income  tax, 

"It  stood  for  thr  popular  e'.ection  of  Senators. 

"It  created  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 

"It  gave  to  the  farmers  the  Rural  Credits  Act. 

"It  gave  to  labor  the  Magna  Carta  of  its  rights. 

"It  passed  the  first  national  act  to  end  child  slavery. 

"A  Democratic  administration  directed  with  brilliant  success  the 
greatest  war  in  history. 

"A  Democratic  President  gave  to  mankind  the  plan  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  ending  of  militarism  and  international 
slaughter  to  which  more  than  50  nations  have  subscribed. 

"The  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  the  democratic  principle  on  the  Amer- 
ican Continent." 

After  Wilson  came  12  years  of  Republican  rule  under  Harding, 
Coolidge.  and  Hoover.  We  all  know  what  happened.  DiU^lng  the 
Harding  administration  the  Governnaent  was  actually  turned  over 
to  a  gang  of  thieves.  That  was  the  day  of  the  Ohio  gang.  Gaston 
Means,  Jess  Smith.  Charley  Forbes,  and  Albert  B.  Fall  had  to  be 
"seen,"  and  I  do  mean  "seen"  1ft  its  worst  sense,  before  anybody 
could  get  anything  done.  And,  of  course,  we  know  that  when 
"seen."  they  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  laborer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire.  Vast  oil  reserves  of  the  Government  were  bartered  away, 
by  a  cabinet  officer  who  afterward  went  to  Jail.  And  this  with  the 
approval  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby.  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr. 

I.  of  course,  hasten  to  add  that  no  one  thought  that  there  was 
anything  consciously  wrongful  In  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dcnby  and 
Roo-sevelt.  They  merely  proved  to  be  stupid.  But  you  know  the 
loss  of  your  property,  when  arranged  for  by  fools,  hurts  Just  as  bad 
as  when  stolen  by  thieves,  Tlien  came  silent  Cal,  and  the  Govern- 
ment ran  itself  while  Cal  wouldn't  talk. 

There  followed  the  great  engineer  who  promised  to  abolish  pov- 
erty More  than  8,000  banks  closed  their  doors  up  to  February  1932. 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Republican  regime  all  of  them  had  closed. 
The  railroads  sickened  and  languished  until  they  wee  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  The  farmers,  never  bo  prosperous  as  during  the 
Wilson  administration,  were  faced  with  almost  universal  fore- 
closures, and  prices  for  farm  products  were  at  the  lowest  scale  In 
history.  The  small  merchant  and  shopkeeper  were  staggering  down 
the  path  of  Insolvency  Labor  was  unemploye  ',  and  hopeless.  To 
paraphrase  Don  Quixote:  "In  voting  the  Republican  Party  into 
power  the  American  people  went  out  for  wool  and  came  home  shorn 
themselves." 

Under  the  administration  of  the  marvelous  engineer  then  occu- 
pying the  White  House  there  was  industrial  chaos,  commercial 
stagnation,  transportation  paralysis  of  the  creeping  kind,  agricul- 
tural disaster,  business  calamity,  and  banking  collapse,  while  a 
great  nation  stood  wl'h  grief  and  hopelessness  waiting  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  absolute  wreckage  of  what  It  had  thought  was  a 
matchless  economic  structure.  Some  wag  has  been  unkind  enough 
to  say  that  Hoover  was  Indeed  a  great  engineer  because  inside  of  4 
years  he  damned  and  ditched  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  my  Republican  friends  will  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture  I  have  painted  as  It  existed  on  March  3, 
1933  The  following  day,  March  4.  1033,  saw  the  first  Inauguration 
of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  I  was  tn  Washington  on  that  occasion. 
I  could  sense  the  depth  of  the  gloom  that  smothered  the  gayety 
and  pageantry  of  the  Inaugural  parade.  No  bnnk  wa«  open  in  the 
United  States  except  In  Virginia  and  Delaware  Facu^les  were 
id)'',  mines  shut  d^mn.  farrrts  not  being  operatad  becauae  that 
meant  loss  instead  of  profit,  merrhante  were  marking  up  on  tbelr 
cslettdars  the  dsu>s  on  whUh  they  expected  to  file  tbelr  bank' 
ruptry  prtitu>ns.  latx^r  was  idle  There  was  no  sunshlrte  anywhere, 
sndfK/  primp^et  iit  any  There  was  no  e<mflderw«  that  condition* 
WMild  or  amUi  improve  Twely*  yMra  at  fUvubtican  miHOftrn' 
merit  liad  rauaed  th*  American  paripl*  to  lose  faith  In  the  •feetiv*' 
r>e*«  (ft  th«-ir  instltutums  There  was  ruHhtng  but  black  dee|Mrtr 
in  the  hearts  r/f  tjur  people  Many  thinking  and  prudent  R»en  felt 
truit  a  revulutum  was  ptrtuUt%tl,  and  that  America  w<nild  sbortly  be 
g//verned  by  th*  mt*t>  Ot  course,  X  kAow  that  Mr  Hoover  eS' 
plained  the  whole  thing  as  reeultlng  from  the  failtirc  tH  aome  bank 
In  Austria,  but  I  have  riever  found  anyone  wb/>  agreed  with  htm. 

I  do  know  that  within  30  days  a  miracle  had  been  accompll«b«d. 
Banks  that  had  cLoaed  rather  than  be  closed  by  their  depositors 
were  open  again,  doing  a  normal  buatoeee  and  maintaining  tbe 
cmfldcnce  of  tbe  public:  btislness  had  begun  to  march  slowly  but 
surely;  people  were  going  back  to  work  bit  by  bit,  but  above  all, 
diepatr  had  been  replaced  by  hope  and  faith  The  frowning  brow 
wa«  replaced  by  the  smile  of  confidence.  A  song  In  the  heart  took 
the  place  of  that  piece  of  lead  that  bod  been  there  so  long.  The 
American  people  had  taken  on  new  life,  bad  recovered  their  cour- 
age, and  were  determined  to  make  things  work. 

I  say  that  this  was  a  miracle,  and  it  came  about  because  the 
Democratic  Party   had   given   to   the   country   a   leader   who   had 
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confldence  in  himself  and  his  country,  and  the  power  to  radiste 
that  confldence  Into  his  fellow  citizens,  and  save  a  collapsing 
Amencnn  political  and  business  economy  He  had  the  power  to 
give  them  confidence  in  banks  that  but  a  few  days  before  they 
had  hated  and  distrusted  He  gave  them  confidence  that  Industry 
would  ccme  back,  that  farming  could  recover,  that  trade  and  com- 
merce could  again  be  restored.  Above  all  he  gave  them  confldence 
in  themselves.  That  day  the  Hoover  depression  was  over  and  we 
started  on  the  long,  long  trail  back  to  "normalcy  " 

As  to  how  far  we  have  gotten  opinions  differ,  but  I  shall  con- 
tend that  we  have  come  a  long  ways  I  shall  not  contend  that 
mistakes  have  not  been  made  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  has 
been  done  myself,  but  on  the  whole  I  Insist  the  Job  is  a  good  one. 
and  in  attemotlng  to  prove  this  I  shall  use  a  method  which  I 
like  to  employ*  In  my  practice  of  law  Whenever  I  can  select  from 
my  opponents  testimony  facts  asserted  by  his  witnesses  and  i>e 
able  to  show  that  under  the  law  such  evidence  entitles  my  clients 
to  a  verdict.  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  winning  my  cc.se  Here  and 
now  I  .shall  attempt  to  prove  a  case  for  democracy  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  that  I  draw  from  the  statements  made  by  our 
opponents. 

I  call  as  my  first  adverse  witness:  Mr  Samuel  B  PettengiU  of 
Indiana,  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  and  without  doubt  the 
bitterest  critic  and  most  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  present 
Democratic  administration  that  lives  In  America  today  I  quote 
from  his  most  recent  work.  'Smoke  Screen."  which  has  come  from 
the  press  during  this  good  year  gf  1940.  In  his  chapter  "Balance 
Sheet'  on  pages  80  and  81.  he  sets  up  what  he  regards  as  the 
Items  to  be  placed  on  the  asset  side  of  the  ledger  in  making  an 
accounting  of  the  administration  activities.  I  list  the  items  under 
assets,  not  as  selected  by  me,  but  as  chosen  by  this  witness  for 
the  other  side.     They  are: 

"The  divorcement  of  commercial  and  Investment  banking. 

"The   guaranty  of   bank  deposits 
. "The   regulation  of  stock  exchanges. 

"The  regulation  of  the  Interstate  sale  of  securities 

"The  growth  of  national  income  from  4'2  to  68  billions. 

"Reciprocal-trade  agreements,  on  net  balance  more  gain  than 
loss. 

"Part  of  the  public  utility  bill 

"The  Lindbergh  Act  and  the  war  on  kidnaping. 

"The  C    C    C    Camps. 

"Much  of  the  P    W.  A.  program. 

"Soil  ccnservatlcn. 

"The  handling  of  forrigu  aflalra  and  national  defense. 

"The  recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

•  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

"Federal  Housing  Administration. 

"Relief — but  badly  managed. 

"Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

"Pure  food  and  drug  amendments. 

"Titick  and  bus  legislation" 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  an  uncompromising  opponent  has 
to  agree  to  this  imposing  list  of  accomplishments  as  assets,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  whatever  else  the  administration  has  done.  It  has 
concluded  a  tremendously  helpful  program  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  In  the  interest  of  Industrial  recovery. 

However  that  is  not  all  that  I  develop  from  this  hostile  witness. 
On  page  72  of  the  same  book  Mr.  PettengiU  asserts  that  if  an 
American  were  to  meet  a  foreigner  and  that  each  brought  with  him 
their  respective  shares  of  all  of  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  American 
would  bring  97  percent  and  the  foreigner  3  percent. 

And  then  he  lists  a  table  of  other  commodities  with  like  per- 
centages listed  for  the  American  and  the  foreigner.  I  quote  that 
table  from  page  72  of  his  book: 


Wheat • 

Butter -^^ 

Milk  -^^crT- 

Coal     

Cotton      — 

IVtmlPlltn 

TfUpii<>n»i« 

Aluminum • 

Ci>ni«Tit 

Silver 

Tobaceo 

Rayon ■ 

Sieel   

Movie  shows — 

Telephone  calls 

Automobiles 

Railroatl  rniieaffe  .  - . 

Improved  highway  mileage. 

Radios      

Bathtubs 

Civilian  airplanes 


American  Foreiitner 
percent      percent 


74 

V> 

81 

19 

83 

17 

86 

•    14 

03 

7 

96 

4 

M 

6 

82 

IS 

83 

17 

83 

17 

86 

11 

87 

i:i 

W 

10 

M 

9 

M 

6 

96 

4 

86 

14 

88 

13 

»4 

tJ 

08 

2 

VI 
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How  Is  It  possible  for  anyone  to  contend  that  an  administration 
of  American  affairs  has  failed  In  view  of  the  showing  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  necessities  and  luxuries  today  are 
In  the  possession  of  Americans  as  again.^t  foreigners.  The  lowest 
percentage  Is  wheat,  of  which  America  owns  74  percent  of  the 
entire  world  supply.    The  highest  Is  bathtubs,  of  which  it  owns  98 


percent  And  civilian  airplanes,  automobiles,  and  petroleum,  tele- 
phones, telephone  calls,  radios,  movie  shows  and  steel  come  closely 
behind,  all  with  percentages  over  90.  _,  ^         , 

My  second  witness  is  Mr  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  who  tells  us  that  if  elected  he  will  not 
abandon    the    social    legislation    of    the    last   7    years,    but    merely 

improve  it.  ^  ^.^  » 

My  third  witness  Is  Senator  V^ndenberg.  another  candidate, 
who  is  burning  with  a  zeal  to  save  the  accomplishments  of  the 
present  administration. 

My  fourth  witness  is  Senator  Tatt.  who  says  that  he.  too.  wants 
to  continue  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  administration  with 
respect  to  relief,  but  thinks  that  can  be  better  done  through  State 
agencies. 

My  next  witnesses  are  Dr.  Glenn  Frank  and  the  several  hundred 
distinguished  Republicans  who  serve  on  the  Republican  program 
committee.  They  include  a  number  of  influential  members  of  the 
party,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Jr  .  cf  New  York,  and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University.  This  committee  was  assigned  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  "to  ascertain  as  ful'.y  as  pcssible  the  various 
views  held  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party,  its  national 
and  local  leaders,  including  auxiliaries  of  men.  women  and  youth, 
upon  such  questions  as  may  properly  ccme  before  it  for  considera- 
tion "  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  national  chairman.  Dr 
Frank  says;  "In  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  and  executive  com- 
mittee, the  report  fiuthfuUy  reflects  that  consensus  of  rank  and  file 
Republican  opinion  which  the  Republican  NAtlonal  Commltte* 
directed  the  program  committee  to  secure  and  record  "' 

In  the  foreword  of  the  report  wc  flnd  this  statement:  "In  'his 
document  th?  program  committee  undertakes  to  reflect  its  analysis 
of  the  philosof^hy.  policies,  and  actual  results  of  the  present  admin- 
istration and  to  throw  into  contrast  thereto  what,  in  its  Judgment, 
.'hould  be  the  guiding  principles  of  national  policy  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  getting  our  national  economy  Into  sustained  high 
gear  so  that  we  can  realize  ftill  employment  of  cur  men.  cur  money, 
and  our  materials,  a  progressive  r:sc  in  cur  living  standards,  and 
an  increased  security  for  our  people" 

Tiien  the  report  discus-ses  various  public  qurstions.  It  advocates 
staying  out  of  war  and  Is  quite  fearful  of  what  might  happen  If 
we  got  in.  I  don't  suppose  that  this  s  any  differrnt  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Ce.-talnly  there  is  no  charge 
to  that  effect.  The  report  next  expresses  the  opinion  that  America 
ha.s  stiffercd  dreadfully  during  the  past  seven  and  a  half  yoais  and 
gives  some  mi.-leading  flgtires  and  statistics  to  support  the  claim 
It  does  not.  however,  suggest  a  return  to  the  days  and  processes  of 
the  Hoover  administration  It  Is  next  asserted  that  the  Democratic 
administration  misunderstands  America;  that  it  has  attempted  to 
copy  big  business;  that  it  has  applied  the  brakes  to  production; 
and  that  it  has  thought  that  America  was  running  down  It  is 
Eaid  that  the  administration  turns  its  back  on  the  expansion  of 
enterpri.se;  that  it  is  defeatist  and  reactionary  Not  a  line  or 
syllable  of  proof  is  attempted  in  behalf  of  thes,"  (generalities  Then, 
under  the  title  The  Republican  Position,  it  says  that  their  party 
does  not  believe  that  the  country  has  lun  down;  nor  does  it  believe 
in  defeatism;  that,  on  the  contrary.  "Our  frontiers  are  better  than 
ever:  the  Nation's  plant  is  underbuilt:  new  enterprise  is  in  sight: 
investment  opportunities  are  ample  and  expansion  Is  possible  "' 
It  says.  "Our  private  economy  is  not  at  a  dead  end"  All  of  this 
information,  of  course,  is  of  the  most  delightful  character  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  not  disputed  by  anyone. 

Foreign  relations  are  met  with  indisputable  courage.  I  quote: 
"The  foreign  policy  of  the  tintted  States  must  be  determined 
by  a  realistic  consideration  of  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary situation  that  now  obtains  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
not  allow  our  emotions  to  unfit  us  for  rational  analysis  of  what 
will  best  safeguard  our  own  national  Institutions.  Ideals,  and 
interests  and  best  enable  us  to  play  a  constructive  role  In  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  There  is  no  conflict  between 
these  two  objectives.  The  first  concern  of  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  to  protect  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
This  security  and  welfare,  however,  will  be  served  by  every  ad- 
vance that  is  made  toward  a  more  peaceful  and  more  rationally 
ordered  world.  Our  political  and  economic  foreign  policy,  there- 
fore, should  be  flexible  enough  that  in  a  rapidly  changing  inter- 
national situation,  we  can  adopt  the  measures  that  will,  at  any 
given  time,  most  effectively  serve  both  these  purposes." 

If  you  can  flnd  any  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  dis- 
agrees with  that  I  want  to  meet  him. 

The  report,  given  out  on  February  18  of  this  year,  contains  the 
startling  news  that  there  is  war  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  as  individual  Americans  we  shall  react  emo- 
tionally to  these  wars  but  that  we  ou^ht  to  be  very  careful  and 
not  do  anything  about  it.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  we  oueht  to 
keep  out  of  other  people's  wars,  but  ought  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  insists  that  we  should  reaffirm  our  adherence  to 
I  the  principles  of  decent  international  l)ehavior. 
I  It  next  points  to  international  trends  toward  prohibitive  tariff 
quotas  and  Government  trade  control,  and  adds  this  highly  contro- 
versial statement: 

"As  this  movement  toward  self-sufficiency  spreacLs  in  more  and 
more  nations,  it  tends  more  and  mere  to  isolate  the  United  States 
from  its  traditional  role  in  world  trade.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
dictate  the  trade  policies  of  other  nations.  If  the  pre.sent  trend 
toward  national  self-sufficiency  continues,  we  must  frankly  face  tho 
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problem  of  organizing  our  own  economic  life  on  the  basis  of  a  large 
measure  of  self-sufficiency.  Happily,  we  are  better  situated  than 
almost  any  other  nation  to  live  within  our  own  resources.  The 
few  resources  we  lack  could,  no  doubt,  be  secured  through  carefully 
negotiated  reciprocity  treaties  even  in  a  world  largely  given  over  to 
policies  of  self-containment. 

"We  should  make  clear  In  our  foreign-policy  pronouncements, 
however,  that  we  stand  ready  to  cooperate,  if  and  when  cooperation 
is  possible.  In  clearing  away  the  obstacles  to  such  access  to  raw 
materials  and  such  flow  of  International  trade  as  will  enable  the 
vigorous  forces  of  the  modem  productive  system  to  make  their  fiill 
contribution  to  well-being  the  world  around." 

There  follows  a  Republican  Idea  of  a  realistic  trades-relation 
program  toward  America,  as  follows: 

"First,  we  must  fully  protect  our  own  national  living  standards, 
the  wages  of  our  workers,  and  the  income  of  our  farmers  However 
fully  we  may  recognize  the  long-run  fallacy  of  the  present  world 
epidemic  of  trade  restrictions,  we  must  not  Indulge  in  any  trade 
policie.s  at  this  time  that  will  make  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  subsidized  and  politically  managed  exports  of  other 
countries. 

"Second,  we  must  try  to  Increase  our  foreign  trade  by  every 
measure  available  consistent  with  the  protection  of  our  living 
standards,  the  wages  of  our  workers,  and  the  income  of  our  farm- 
ers. This  will  require  a  constructive  administration  of  our  tariff 
relationships.  The  measures  that  may  be  taken  will  be  varied. 
Some  tariffs  may  have  to  be  raised,  some  lowered,  some  left  alone. 
And  such  progress  toward  an  increased  foreign  trade  as  can  be  made 
under  the  present  world  situation  can  be  made  only  by  Intelligent 
and  realistic  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  through  which  genu- 
ine reciprocity  benefits  are  realized,  with  the  agreements  subject 
to  the  safeguard  of  approval  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress 

"The  function  of  our  tariff  policy.  In  view  of  the  abnormal 
world  situation,  must  be  to  protect  our  own  best  interests  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  permit,  a  revival  of  world  trade. 

"It  Is  not  the  function  of  tariff  jJoUcy  to  erect  walls  so  high  that 
behind  them  industries  can  maintain  excessive  prices  or  be  so 
completely  freed  from  external  competition  that  they  become  In- 
efficient The  people  have  the  right  to  expect  government  to  pro- 
tect them  against  monopolistic  advantage  created  by  tariff  favors. 
For  tariff  policy,  like  every  other  policy  of  government,  is  but  a 
tool  with  which  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Tariffs  should  be  modified  whenever  necessary  to  realize  this  re- 
sult. Their  modification  should  be  made  not  by  logrolling  but  by 
expert  study,  research,  and  open  democratic  processes." 

If  there  could  be  a  more  va^ue  and  Indefinite  foreign  policy  than 
that  advocated  by  the  committee.  I  cannot  well  conceive  what  it 
could  be. 

But  when  the  committee  reaches  it  chapter  Toward  Labor  Pro- 
gram. It  rings  the  changes.  It  states  "four  goals  of  American 
workers."  as  follows: 

"Enlightened  American  workers  have  four  main  goals:  (1)  To 
secure  for  every  employable  Industrial  worker  a  Jcb  In  productive 
enterprise  at  the  best  possible  wage,  under  the  best  possible  working 
conditions,  and  on  a  schedule  of  hours  that  makes  satisfactory  living 
possible  for  the  worker  and  the  worker's  family;  (2)  to  develop 
whatever  form  or  forms  of  organization  of  American  workers  will 
best  enable  them  to  protect  and  to  promote  their  every  legitimate 
Interest  In  the  Industrial  process;  (3)  to  stimulate  a  progressive 
Increase  cf  the  contribution  of  labor  toward  an  Improved  efficiency 
of  American  industry:  and  (4)  to  give  Informed  voice  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  American  workers  In  the  determination  of  those  public 
policies  which  give  over-all  direction  to  our  national  economy  " 

It  fails  to  sViggcst  any  means  whatever  whereby  any  one  of  the 
goalr.  may  be  reached 

However,  the  first  criticism  It  offers  Is  In  this  part  of  the  report. 
It  says: 

"There  is  however.  In  the  Judgment  of  this  committee.  Justified 
dissatisfaction  with  varied  aspects  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  with  Its  administration  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board" 

It  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
shculd  t>e  amended,  as  follows: 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  requires  responsible  amend- 
ment alike  in  the  Interest  of  American  workers  and  In  the  Interest 
of  a  productive  functioning  of  American  enterprise  The  objective 
cf  such  amendment  must  be  to  maintain  without  wavering  a  firm 
guaranty  of  the  right  of  free  organization  and  collective  bargaining 
while  so  revising  the  provisions  and  procedures  and  so  altering  the 
spirit  cf  the  administration  of  the  act  as  to  surround  the  whole 
employee-employer  relationship  with  a  sense  of  complete  fairness  to 
all  parties  and  all  Interests  concerned  " 

We  confess  that  a  little  more  detail  might  be  helpful  to  the  drafts- 
man of  the  proposed  amendment 

Its  stand  on  wage  and  hour  legislation  Is  peculiarly  emphatic. 
It  does  not  think  that  we  ought  to  have  such  legislation  ur.less 
necessary.  It  presents  a  splendid  formtila  for  the  proper  wage 
level      It  says  that: 

"Obviously  the  healthiest  wage  level,  both  for  American  workers 
and  for  American  enterprise.  Is  the  level  at  which  maximum  em- 
ployment can  be  maintained  at  the  highest  feasible  yearly  income 
for  the  largest  possible  number  of  employable  workers." 


If  the  committee  had  given  us  some  inkling  as  to  how  this  per- 
fect Ideal  can  be  realized,  every  worker  In  America  would  be  duly 
grateful  to  it.  The  entire  chapter  on  labor  is  similarly  vague  and 
general  in  its  language.  No  legislation  is  suggested  and  no  criti- 
cism is  made  of  any  legislation  enacted  except  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  and  that  criticism  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
report  definitely  does  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  that  act. 

The  report  manifests  deep  Interest  In  the  farmer.  It  says  that 
the  farm  problem,  when  stripped  to  Its  essentials.  Is: 

"(1)  The  problem  of  so  handling,  disposing  of.  or  preventing 
farm  surpluses  that  farm  price.<;  will  not  be  wrecked  by  an  unsalable 
oversupply;  and  (2)  the  problem  of  bringing  the  prices  the  farmer 
gets  for  what  he  sells  Into  a  sounder  relation  to  the  prices  he  pays 
for  what  he  buys" 

Again,  unfortunately,  no  sort  of  practical  suggestion  Is  made  as 
to  how  this  may  be  accomplished.  No  new  legislation  Is  proposed 
and  no  old  legislation  is  criticized.  It  says  that  the  farmer's  market 
ought  to  be  expanded  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  flnd 
further  Industrial  u.se  for  the  farmer's  products.  It  approves  of  eoU 
conservation,  crop  loans,  and  orderly  marketing,  and  It  gives  the 
sage  advice  that  in  developing  the  program  for  the  farmer  the 
Government  should  "open-mindedly  consider  both  the  policies 
that  are  sound  for  the  long  haul  and  policies  that  are  Inescapable 
for  the  short  haul,  and  undertake  so  to  relate  Its  permanent 
policies  and  Its  emergency  policies  that  practical  progress  for  the 
farmer  will  be  realized  and  long-run  dangers  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum"     This.  I  concede.  Is  a  perfect  gem  of  an  idea. 

With  respect  to  business.  Dr.  Frank  gives  us  this  sage  advice: 

"It  is  clear  to  this  committee  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  require  that  we  preserve  and  modernize  cur  traditional 
system  of  fre**  enterprise  with  the  minimum  governmental  regula- 
tion necessary  to  prevent  abuse  and  promrote  Justice  in  its  opera- 
tion. If  the  nature  of  the  business  system  largely  determines  what 
government  has  to  do  about  it.  and  If  we  are  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  an  intelligently  modernized  system  of  free  enterprise,  then 
It  becomes  important  to  know  what  the  basic  characteristics  of  a 
free-enterpri.sp  system  are  and  at  what  points,  if  any.  It  has  been 
perverted  or  blocked  in  the  United  States.  Otherwise  we  have  no 
dependable  basis  of  Judgment  on  what  government  should  do  re- 
specting either  business  regulation  or  business  reform,"' 

Further  on  he  makes  it  plain  that  government  intervention  in 
business  Is  here  to  stay,  and  that  good  intervention  Is  good  and 
bad  intervention  is  bad  Something  like  Calvin  Coolldge's  daUy 
column  that  usually  Informed  us  that  work  was  desirable,  thrift  a 
virtue,  and  honesty  a  good  thing.  We  are  told  that  new  enterprise 
must  not  be  controlled:  that  regulation  ought  to  stimulate  rather 
than  repress;  that  government  ought  not  to  compete  with  business' 
except  where  it  ought  to  compete.  And.  again,  not  a  line  of  legis- 
lation Is  suggested  In  aid  of  business,  nor  Is  the  repeal  of  any 
demanded 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  fiscal  program  It  Is  said  that  the 
Budget  should  be  balanced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excess-proflt« 
tax  Is  criticized.  Social-security  taxes  are  referred  to  as  having 
Imposed  a  fixed  charge  on  enterprise,  but  no  suggestion  is  made 
that  they  should  be  abandoned  It  Is  recommended  that  consid- 
eration shculd  be  given  to  the  segregation  of  the  tax  structure:  that 
all  tax  exemptions  should  be  eliminated  from  future  Issues  of  State, 
Federal,  and   m-unlcipal  securities. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  that  has  been  advocated  by  Senator 
Byrd  ever  since  he  has  been  in  public  life.  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  there  be  some  reduction  In  the  higher,  individual 
surtax  rates,  repeal  of  the  capital  stock  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  normal  tax  on  dividends,  and  it  suf^gests 
that  if  new  levies  be  desired  it  sho-old  be  rai.sed  bv  increases  on. 
Income  in  the  middle  brackets.  It  further  recommends  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  governmental  expenditures;  repeal  of  the 
emergency  monetary  powers  of  the  President,  and  return  to  a 
fixed  gold  standard  In  one  breath  it  advocates  the  discontinuance 
of  long-time  loans  of  the  Government  and  In  the  next  breath 
approves  of  mortgace  banks  established  on  capital  supplied  by 
the  Government  to  deal  m  farm  and  home  mortgages.  It  says  that 
public-works  expenditures  undertaken  as  an  aid  to  recovery  are 
proper  and  useful  If  they  are  made  under  such  conditions  as 
the  program  committee  approves.  It  will  be  seen  that  In  this 
section  of  the  report  some  definite  legislation  Is  recommended, 
particularly  changes  In  the  tax  structure,  and  with  respect  to 
the  currency. 

Under  the  caption  "Towards  a  Social  Program"  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  program  definitely  approves  what  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  done  along  this  line,  although  expressing  some 
criticism  of  the  details.  It  agrees  that  social  objectives  are  be- 
yond partisanship;  that  relief  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment: that  there  should  be  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, a  definite  housine  program,  a  public-health  service. 
It  states  Its  general  position  as  follows: 

"Tills  committee  believes,  without  reservation,  as  it  has  said, 
that  modern  society  must  fully  protect  against  privation  any  of 
its  citizens  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own  until  re- 
covery from  abnormal  depression  conditions  makes  their  reem- 
ployment possible.  It  regards  relief,  however,  as  a  temporary  pro- 
lection  against  the  destructive  effects  of  unemployment,  not  as  a 
permanent  substitute  for  employment.  It  believes,  therefore,  that 
a  realistic  relief  policy  will  be  rooted  In  three  considerations: 
(1)    Relief  to  the  suffering,   the  needy,   and   the   unemployed   as 
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lon^  as  necessary:  (2)  self-respecting  Jobs  at  fair  wages  as  soon 
as  possible:  and  (3)  the  active  rehabilitation  of  the  unemployed 
8o  they  Will  be  equipped  to  step  promptly  bacfc  Into  productive 
employment  as  socn  as  full  recovery  is  realized. "• 

It  does  not  point  out  abuses  under  the  relief  program  of  the 
administration,  but.  nevertheless.  It  asserts  that  relief  has  cost 
too  much. 

This  concludes  the  report,  except  Its  own  "conclusion."  That 
conclusion  contains  this  explanatory  paragraph: 

"The  four  principles  by  which  the  conclusions  of  this  report  have 
been  tested  are:  (1)  a  balanced  representative  government.  (2)  a 
protectively  regulated  system  of  free  enterprise,  (3)  a  workable 
economics  of  plenty,  and  (4)  an  inviolate  code  of  civil  liberties 
supported  by  political  nnd  economic  circumstances  which  make  the 
practice  of  these  liberties  possible  " 

I  should  certainly  advise  every  E>emocrat  to  read  the  report  in 
full.  If  possible.  I  think  It  would  be  splendid  If  the  Democratic 
Nat;onal  Committee  would  circulate  It  throughout  the  United 
--^tates.  It  would  afford  more  amusement  than  Joe  Miller's  Joke 
Bfxik  It  contains  115  printed  passes,  exclusive  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal  Its  criticism  of  Democratic  policies  are  couched  In 
the  most  general  phrases.  Its  suggestions  of  Its  own  attitude  are 
platitudinous  and  solemn  pronouncements,  without  meat  or  mean- 
ing It  almost  completely  avoids  taking  a  dfflnite  position  In  any 
controversial  matter  and  suggests  no  legislation,  except  the  few 
proposals  I  have  referred  to.  Remember,  please,  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  final  word  In  the  way  of  a  complete  Indictment 
of  more  than  7  years  of  Democratic  administration.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  It  would  get  down  to  cases  and  point  out  where  and 
wherein  the  administration  has  erred  In  its  policies  and  wherein 
Improvemetits  could  he  made  One  who  reads  It  Is  bound  to  con- 
clude that  "The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse." 
I  submit  that  those  who  signed  this  report  are  a  substantial  group 
of  witnesses  for  the  soundness  and  the  beneflciallty  of  the  Demo- 
cratic program.  If  a  group  of  detectives,  looking  for  trouble. 
can  develop  nothing  more  than  Dr  Frank  and  his  associates.  I 
think  we  may  well  assume  that  "All  is  well  in  Israel  " 

The  Glenn  Frank  committee  and  other  critics  of  the  admini.stra- 
tlon  remind  me  very  much  of  the  man  referred  to  by  Postmaster 
General  Farley  in  one  of  his  many  speeches  He  said  a  certain  fel- 
low sat  by  and  watched  the  building  of  the  first  automobile,  and 
while  Its  construction  was  In  progress,  persistently  shook  his  head 
and  confidently  said  It  could  not  be  built.  The  automobile  was 
finally  finished,  the  motor  in  place,  the  chassis  set  up.  the  wheels 
attached,  and  the  machinery  apparently  perfect  in  theory  accord- 
ing to  the  blue  prints,  but  the  doubting  Thomas  still  shook  his 
head  and  said.  "It  will  never  run:  you  Just  cant  get  the  engine  to 
start;  It  Just  won't  do,"  and  then  the  gasoline  was  poured  Into  the 
tank,  the  driver  cranked  the  new  contraption,  as  was  required  In 
those  days,  the  spark  struck,  and  the  gasoline  motor  began  to  turn 
over  and  run.  The  doubter  still  shook  his  head  and  said.  "Well, 
maybe  you  have  got  It  started,  but  It  won't  pull.  You  can  t  get 
It  to  go  around  the  block.  It  will  stop  before  you  get  to  the 
corner  "  The  driver  put  In  his  clutch,  meshed  his  gears,  the  au- 
tomobile started  off  slowly  at  first  and  then  at  high  speed  and  went. 
not  only  around  the  block,  but  many  blocks.  The  doubting  Thomas 
WRs  not  convinced.  "It  will  give  out  in  a  day  or  two."  he  said, 
"the  machinery  cannot  stand  the  pressure  you  put  on  it  It  will 
be  a  pile  of  Junk  within  a  week."  But  the  automobile  continued 
to  run.  continued  to  serve  its  owner,  continued  to  be  a  means  of 
travel  from  point  to  point,  until  the  doubting  Thomas  was  finally 
convinced  that  It  was  practical.  Did  he  show  any  spirit  of  hu- 
mility at  a  demonstration  of  his  erroneous  Judgment?  Not  at  all 
As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  automobile  would  go  and  go 
permanently,  he  walked  up  to  the  driver  and  said.  "Get  out  and  let 
Bom<-body  run  the  damn  thing  that  knows  how."  That.  In  effect. 
Is  the  attitude  of  the  program  committee  and  the  Republican 
opposition  to  the  administration  program.  They  are  afraid  to 
oppose  its  theories  and  its  practices,  but  they  insist  that  they 
ought  to  run  it. 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  demand  a  verdict  at  your  hands  upon 
the  testimony  of  these  adverse  witnesses 

Hav:ng  submitted  the  evidence  of  my  hostile  wltne'^ses.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  one  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  is  hostile,  but  I 
should  hardly  think  Is  a  I>emocratlc  partisan  In  the  April  Issue 
of  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  there  was  an  article  by  a  well-known 
authority,  from  which  I  quote: 

"The  significant  fact  Is  that  we  approximated  our  1929  income  in 
both  1936  and  1937.  that  we  exceeded  it  in  1939.  and  that  we  have 
a  good  chance  of  exceeding  It  again  this  year.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  talking  of  national  Income  In  terms  of  dollars.  With  the  cost 
of  living  at  one  level,  an  income  of  $50  a  week  can  have  a  pur- 
chasing power  as  great  as  an  Income  of  $75  would  have  at  a  higher 
level  of  living  costs." 

In   other   words,   the  American    people  have   a    real   purchasing 
~  "^wer  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  In  the  most  wildly  speculative 
year  of  the  country's  existence;  that  Is  to  say.  that  the  .'^ame  degree 
of  prosperity  had  been  realized  without  the  business  inflation. 

This  same  writer  said  that  100  corporations  listed  on  the  exchange 
earned  greater  profits  in  1939  than  they  did  In  the  so-called  boom 
year  of  1929.  The  Associated  Press  has  recently  reported  that  the 
6rst  250  corporations  to  report  their  Income  for  the  initial  quarter 
of  1940  show  earnings  50  percent  above  those  for  the  same  period 
for  last  year,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  profit  motive  out  of  mdtistry. 


I  again  insist  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  go  Into  details  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Democratic  administration  Two  only, 
that  I  regard  of  vital  Interest,  will  receive  some  detailed  attention. 

RESLT.TS  OF   THE    NrXTTRALrTT    POLICY 

The  central  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
under  the  present  administration  has  been  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Nation.  In  pursuance  of  this  objective, 
the  Government  has  sought  in  every  appropriate  way  to  exert 
moral  Influence  in  favor  of  establishment  and  strengthening  of 
order  under  law  in  relations  among  nations  as  the  most  effective 
way  of  prevention  of  war.  Fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  these 
efforts  might  fall,  the  Government  has  sought  to  create  defensive 
military  forces  adequate  to  safeguard  the  security  of  this  country. 
It  has  also  sou;jht  to  devise  neutrality  legislation  designed  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  Involvement  In  war  If  war  should  unhappily 
occur. 

The  first  legislation  of  this  kind  was  enacted  In  1935.  It  wa.^ 
revi-sed  in  1936.  in  1937.  and  again  In  1939.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
last  revision,  the  neutrality  legislation  contained  an  inflexible 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  to  belligerents. 

When  this  arms  embargo  was  first  enacted.  Secretary  Hull  warned 
against  the  dangers  for  our  national  security  which  were  inherent 
in  this  type  of  policy  As  time  went  on,  it  t>ecame  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  arms  embargo  policy,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  security  of  this  country,  was  an  encouragement  to  heavily 
arming  nations  Intent  on  conquest  and  apgre--sion.  In  view  of 
existing  circumstances,  the  arms  embargo  policy  was.  in  reality, 
unneutral. 

When,  early  in  1939.  consideration  was  given  to  the  revision  of 
existing  neutrality  Irgislation.  Secretary  Hull  emphasized  that  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  controversies  with  belligerents 
was  mcst  likely  to  arise  from  the  destruction  of  American  lives— 
and  not  from  the  sale  of  arms — and  that  we  could  effectively  dimin- 
ish cur  risks  only  by  keeping  American  nationals  and  vessels  out  of 
areas  of  special  danger.  He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  arms 
embargo  be  repealed  and  sugge.-ted  enactment  or  reenactment  of 
the  following  provisions  which  he  believed  would  help  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war:  (1)  To  prohibit  American  vessels  from 
entering  combat  areas;  (2)  to  restrict  travel  by  American  citizens 
m  combat  areas;  (3)  to  provide  that  the  export  of  goods  destined 
for  belligerents  should  be  preceded  by  tran.sfer  of  title  to  the  foreign 
purchaser;  (4)  to  continue  the* existing  legislation  refpectlng  loans 
and  credits  to  nations  at  war;  and  (5)  to  rcgiilate  the  solicitation 
and  collection  of  funds  for  belligerents. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  Secretary  Hull  steadfastly 
advocated  these  principles.  Alter  the  outbreak  of  the  E^lropean  war 
in  September  1939.  the  public  rallied  to  the  support  of  this  neu- 
trality program  The  program  was  substantially  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  a  resolution  approved  by  the  President  on  November 
4.  1939.  Upon  the  enactment  of  that  resolution,  the  Secretary  said 
that  our  first  and  most  sacred  task  was  to  keep  the  United  States 
secure  and  at  peace,  and  that  the  new  Neutrality  Act  would  greatly 
assi.st  in  this  undertakii^.g. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  has  now  been  In  operation  7  months. 
It  has  fully  Justified  the  hopes  of  Its  proponents  Since  Its  enact- 
ment we  have  been  able  to  avoid  dangerous  controversies  with  bellig- 
erents. No  American  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost  on  the 
high  seas  as  a  result  of  belligerent  operations  Furthermore,  no 
American  vessel  has  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  belligerent 
activity,  although  many  vessels  of  other  neutral  countries  have  been 
sunk  In  the  war  areas.  Thus,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  we  have  avoided  the  destruction  of  American  lives  and  Ameri- 
can vessels,  which  In  other  times  has  resulted  in  serious  controversies 
with  belligerents. 

Even  though  the  movements  of  American  merchant  vessels  have 
betn  circumscribed,  our  merchant  marine  has  not.  up  to  the 
present,  suffered  great  hardship  as  a  consequence  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  American  shipping  companies  were  compelled  to  abandon 
temporarily  some  of  their  valuable  trade  routes,  but  subsequently 
advantageous  use  for  their  vessels  was  found  elsewhere  Today 
most  of  the  American  merchant  vessels  are  again  busily  employed 
In  passenger  and  freight  trafSc. 

Certainly  this  legislation  urged  on  the  Congress  by  the  President 
has  not  endangered  Americas  business.  For  that  matter,  it  has 
definitely  kept  it  out  of  Europe's  wars.  If  war  comes,  it  will  be  a 
war  of  self-defense  and  not  brought  about  by  entangling  our  affairs 
with  those  of  Europe. 

GAINS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATIS   FROM   THE  RECIPROCAL   TRADE   AGREEMENTS 

PROGRAM 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  constitutes  the  first 
realistic,  scientific,  and  effective  approach  to  the  tariff  angle  of  the 
foreign-trade  problem  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  Is  to  in- 
crease that  trade  and  thereby  enlarge  and  maintain  both  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  for  American  products.  It  thus  helps 
American  farmers  and  creates  Jobs  for  American  workers.  In  this 
manner  It  increases  the  entire  Nations  buying  power  for  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  factories. 

This  program  utilizes  the  experience  of  technically  trained  ex- 
perts In  the  Government  departments  concerned  with  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  United  States — the  Departments  of  State. 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  the  Treasury,  and  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission.  It  constitutes  the  first  tariff-making  procram  In 
which    these    technical    services    have    been    used    effectively.     Tha 
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program  replaces  the  old  logrolling  methods  of  tariff  making  which 
always  resulted  In  piecemeal  and  unscientific  establishment  of 
higher  and  higher  tariff  rales  through  the  acHvltlef.  of  self-seeking 
pressure  groups.  These  old  methods  came  into  full  flower  In  con- 
nection with  the  embargo  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Between  1929  and  1932.  after  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  had  been  In 
operation  for  2',.  years,  this  country's  national  income  fell  by  more 
than  $42,000,000,000.  or  more  than  half;  the  value  of  United  SUtes 
foreign  trade  declined  from  $9,600,000,000  to  $2,900,000,000;  export  of 
United  States  farm  products  dropped  from  a  value  of  $1,700,000,000 
in  1929  to  $662.000  000  in  1932;  United  States  farm  cash  income 
dropped  from  $11,200,000,000  in  1929  to  $4,700,000,000  in  1932 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  a  principal  cause  of  a  rise  of  unprec- 
edented trade  restrictions  everywhere.  'When  these  excessive  bar- 
riers choked  world  trade  channels,  American  workmen  lost  Jobs, 
American  farm  surpluses  became  dammed  up,  and  American  farm 
and  other  prices  were  forced  to  disastrously  low  levels 

During  the  more  than  5  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  new 
war  In  Europe  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  was  effec- 
tive In  clearing  away  thousands  of  tariff  and  other  obstructions 
from  world  trade  channels  It  contributed  materially  to  the  In- 
crease In  volume  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which.  In  turn,  was  an 
Important  factor  In  the  Improvement  of  the  economic  situation  of 
American  farmers  and  workers.  Trade  agreements  liave  been  nego- 
tiated with  21  countries,  which  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
total  United  States  foreign  Uade. 

By  1939,  after  5'j  years  of  the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  the  following  increases,  as  compared  with  1933.  took  place 
In  some  of  the  principal  factors  of  our  national  prosperity : 


■ 

Increa.se 

Amount 

Percrnt 

United  States  total  foreign  trade 

United  ."^tato*  rxiiorts 

United  iStati-,-;  ini|K)rts „  . 

%2.  370. 0(lO.  nX) 

i..'i02.oon.ono 

K6N.00O.0O0 
Z\  V»\.  000. 000 

2.  iXi.  (Wl.  000 
5,  U7,OOtl.OOO 

76 
90 
60 

United  ."^tati-s  national  Inoome  

UniUnl  States  farui  cash  income  (excluding  Government 

payments).-                                                    

Wagts  and  salaries  in  manufaelurliiK  Industries 

Gl 
69 

Effectiveness  of  the  trade-agreements  program  as  a  major  factor 
among  those  which  brought  about  these  Increases  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  United  States  trade  with  the  countries  with  which 
we  have  trade  agreements  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  has 
trade  with  nonagreement  countries.  Our  expwrts  to  the  countries 
covered  by  the  18  agreements  in  effect  throughout  the  year  1939 
averaged  50  5  percent  greater  in  1938-30  than  in  1934-35.  while  our 
experts  to  all  other  countries  Increased  by  only  31  7  percent. 

The  trade-agreement  method  of  operating  to  Increase  foreign 
trade  Is  that  of  bargaining  with  individual  foreign  countries  for 
reductions  In  their  tariffs  or  other  barriers  eigalnst  specific  United 
States  export  products  which  we  have  in  abundance,  making,  in 
return,  reductions  in  excessive  United  States  tariffs  on  products  of 
foreign  countries  which  American  Industries  and  American  con- 
sumers need  and  want.  The  tariff  concessions  which  the  United 
States  may  grant  In  an  agreement  are  strictly  limited  by  the  law 
itself  and  are  safeguarded  by  provisions  formulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment experts  with  a  view  to  preventing  serious  injury  to  estab- 
lished domestic  producers. 

Through  the  agreements  the  United  States  has  obtained  from  for- 
eign countries  concessions  on  hundreds  of  American  farm  and  fac- 
tory goods  produced  for  export.  Concessions  in  effect  on  January 
1.  1940,  applied  to  prtxlucts  which  in  1937  made  up  30.3  percent  of 
our  total  exports  and  Included  47.3  percent  of  our  1937  farm  exports 
and  24.9  percent  of  our  nonagrlculttiral  exports  in  the  same  year. 

War  has  not  wiped  out  the  gains  made  In  the  preceding  5  years 
through  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program.  It  is  true  that 
measures  taken  by  certain  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  war  effort,  or  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the 
effects  of  war  on  their  trade,  have  restilted  In  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  certain  detailed  provisions  of  ovir  trade  agreements  with 
belligerent  countries  and  have  restricted  the  immediate  opportu- 
nities for  negotiating  new  agreements.  The  nature  of  our  wartime 
trade  with  foreign  countries  Is  different  In  many  respects  from  what 
it  was  In  time  of  peace,  but  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  war — 

(ll  The  trade  agreements  now  in  effect  provide  a  basis  and  a 
mechanism  for  maintaining  the  be«t  oonunerclal  relaUons  possible 
under  existing  circumstances; 

(2)  The  authority  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  inter- 
departmental technical  organization  set  up  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram are  available  for  making  quick  and  sound  decisions  and  for 
taking  effective  action  to  meet  the  new  and  urgent  problems  of 
world  trade  In  wartime;  and 

(3)  The  principles  of  equal  treatment  and  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  relations  among  all  nations  embodied  In  the  trade  agreements 
program  remain  the  soundest  possible  foundation  for  establishing  a 
satisfactory  postwar  world  economy.  They  are  an  indispensable 
foundation  for  stable  and  enduring  peace  among  nations. 

This  last  point  is  of  special  Importance.  Steadfast  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  a  liberal  economic  policy  in  international  rela- 
tions— -even  though,  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions,  some  tem- 


porary deviations  might  be  nerespary — is  an  essential  part  of  the 
defense  and  promotion  of  our  beai  national  Interest.  Only  If  the4>e 
principles  come  to  prevail  in  the  relations  among  nations  will  there 
be  any  hope  for  enduring  peace  and  satisfactory  prosperity  for  our 
Nation  and  for  all  nations 

May  I  add  to  this  discussion  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
a  brief  word  cf  defense  to  the  charge  that  the  Hull  trade-treaty 
program  (becau.c  this  program  has  been  the  pel  child  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Curdell  Hull)  In  some  Instances  has  caused  an  In- 
crease In  Imports,  the  Inference  being  that  American  business  has 
lost  trade  by  reason  of  that  fact.  In  dlscus.'-ing  this  matter,  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves,  which  recommended  the  extension 
of  authority  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  agreemcnti'.  The 
report  touching  this  point  said: 

"This  leads  straight  to  the  vital  point  which  the  opposing  testi- 
mony continuously  failed  to  recognize — namely,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  markets  rather  than  the  small  proportion 
supplied  by  Imports  is  the  important  consideration.  To  put  it  In 
simple  form.  It  Is  far  better  to  have  a  somewhat  .smaller  propor- 
tion of  a  good  market  than  a  larger  proportion  of  a  p)Oor  one  A 
former  member  of  this  committee  stated  the  situation  forcefully 
in  the  House  debate  on  the  trade-agreements  resolution  In  1937 
when  he  asked  which  the  critics  of  the  trade  agreements  would 
rather  have — 95  percent  of  something  or  100  percent  of  nothing. 
For  example,  the  producers  of  Cheddar  cheese,  who  complained 
about  the  tariff  reduction  on  such  cheese  In  the  first  Canadian 
agreement,  had  99  84  percent  of  the  domestic  market  In  1932.  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  but  were  getting  only 
about  10  cents  a  pound  for  cheese  and  had  a  gross  Income  of 
about  $37,000,000  In  that  year.  In  1036.  the  first  year  of  the  Cana- 
dian agreement,  they  had  2  percent  less  (97.78  percent)  of  the 
domestic  market  than  in  1932,  but  they  got  an  average  of  15.3 
cents  a  pound  for  their  cheese  and  received  a  gross  Income  of 
$75,000,000. 

"To  take  an  industrial  illustration:  In  1931,  7.700.000  pounds  of 
window  glass  were  imported;  In  1937.  Imports  had  increased  to 
46.000,000  pounds,  or  sixfold.  But  what  was  the  situation  with 
respect  to  domestic  production  In  these  years?     In  1931.  347.000.- 

000  pounds,  valued  at  $10,400,000  of  window  glass  was  produced 
in  the  United  States;  In  1937  the  domestic  production  had  In- 
creased to  851.000.000  pounds,  valued  at  $31,400,000.  In  other 
words,  the  domestic  producers  in  1931  supplied  97.8  percent  of  a 
poor  market  and  in  1937,  a  smaller  percent  (94.9)  of  a  much 
better  market." 

CONCLUSION 

And.  now.  having  discussed  the  Issues  upon  which  we  believe 
our  party  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  the  people  of  'Virginia,  my  task  Is  over. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  a  part  of  my  function  to  attempt  to 
choose  between  proposed  or  prospective  candidates,  or  to  prophesy 
or  advise  either  this  convention  or  the  national  convention  at 
Chicago  as  to  Its  choice  of  standard  bearers.  There  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  material. 

However,  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  Is  that  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  convention  at  Chicago,  many  of  us  may  be  disap- 
pointed with  that  result.  But  earnestly  I  Implore  you  that  that 
should  make  no  difference  in  our  attitude  toward  the  party  nominee. 

1  voted  for  Bryan  In  1908.  for  Wilson  in  1912  and  In  1916.  for  Cox 
In  1920.  for  Davis  In  1924.  for  Al  Smith  In  1928.  and  for  Roosevelt  in 
1932  and  1936.  I  have  never  run  my  pencil  through  the  name  of 
a  Democratic  nominee.  National,  State,  or  local,  and  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  begin  that  practice  in  1940.  Whoever  the  nominees  of  th© 
Chicago  convention  are  I  shall  support  them  and  so  will  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Democrats  of  Virginia.  When  these 
nominations  are  made  the  orders  will  come:  "Fall  In"  and  the 
militant  hosts  of  Virginia  Democrats  will  take  their  position  In 
solid  columns  without  a  straggler  missing.  "Right  shoulder  arms." 
and  every  musket  will  be  in  proper  position.  "Forwsu-d  march," 
the  Democratic  army  will  start  their  advance  that  will  not  end 
until  November  5.  when  every  soldier  shall  cast  a  vote  for  the 
national  ticket,  for  Harry  Btrd  for  United  States  Senator,  and  for 
at  least  one  of  the  nine  Democratic  nominees  for  Congress  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  march,  I  suggest  that  the  general  order  will  be, 
"Don't  shoot,  boys,  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  but  when 
you  do.  give  them  hell." 


Recent  Defense  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  5,  1940 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsLnimoiis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
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showing  the  recent  progress  of  national  defense  in  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  from  1934  to  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recent  Defense  Progress 

ASMT 

Between  1934  and  1940.  the  Regular  Army  was  raised  from 
134  000  officers  and  men  to  242  648  officers  and  men.  IXirlng  the 
same  period  the  National  Guard  was  raised  from  a  strength  of 
189,000  to  251.000. 

NAVT 

Sinre  1933  more  ships  have  been  built  and  commissioned  than 
the  number  of  under-age  ships  at  the  beginning  of  1933.  During 
1933  40  eight  times  as  many  combatant  ships  were  built  as 
In  the  previous  7  years.  Naval  personnel  was  increased  over  60 
percent.     Some  illustrative  figures  follow: 

United  States  Navy 


1934 

1940 

M  of  T0«..'>.tO  ton.i 

47  of  l.Vi.Trtl)  liiii.s 

288  of  330.110  totii 

\M  of  929.070  tons. 

Shi|i.s  buiI'liDK 

Sljips  over  age 

77  of  4»»>.s<iO  toDS. 
235  of  3-2S.2yO  lous. 

AIRPtANI  PILOT  TR-MNTNC 

About  14.000  young  men  are  now  being  trained  as  ptlot.s  under 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  During  the  past  school  year  some 
10.000  were  trained.  There  will  be  15.000  new  trainees  in  Septem- 
ber, and  another  15.000  in  February. 


Under  present  authorizations,  we  shall  have  617  ships  of  2.611.670 
tons — the  world's  greatest  fleet. 

Air  forces 


STRATEGIC   RAW   MATERIALS 

A   •100.000.000   program   of   building   up   stocks    of   strategic    raw    ' 
matt-nals  was  started  over  a   year  ago.     Over  $10,000,000   worth  of 
these  essentials  for  national  defense  have  already  been  purchased,   j 

DETENSE    CONSTRUCTION 

Over  12.000  military  and  naval  buildings  and  500  landing  fields 
were  constructed  or  Improved  under  W.  P.  A.  projects  1935-40. 
The  W.  P.  A  performed  work  on  three-fourths  of  all  Army  posts. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  on  national  defense 
W.  P,  A.  projects  in  June  1940. 

The  P.  W.  A.  in  5  years  allotted  $861,750,464  directly  to  the  War 
and  Navy  r>epartments  and  the  Coast  Ouard.  The  P.  W.  A.  com- 
pleted 383  airport  construction  projects. 

DErENSE  LOANS 

On  June  25.  the  President  signed  a  bill  which  empowered  the 
R.  P  C.  to  make  loans  for  defense-plant  constructioii  and  raw- 
material  purchases.  By  July  31,  22  loans  totaling  $287,546,340  had 
been  made. 

UIBOR  IN  DETENSB 

(a)  On  July  31.  4  weeks  after  the  defense  vocational  training 
program  was  started.  70.000  people  were  taking  training  coiirses  in 
defense  skliis  in  vocational  high  schools.  This  number  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  week. 

(b)  The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  made  an  In- 
ventory of  5,000.000  unemployed  with  a  view  to  using  their  skills 
for  defense  purposes. 

(c)  Employment  in  aircraft,  machine  tool,  aluminum,  and  ex- 
plosive Industries  shows  the  following  trends: 

1937  average 195.500 

AprU    1940 282.500 

May  1940 , 294.900 

June  1940 316.900 

REcnrr  armt  contracts 

During  the  period  between  June  6  and  July  17,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  cleared  $1,650,000,000  worth  of  Army 
and  Navy  contracts. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  Government 
powder  plant  has  been  signed,  although  it  was  not  until  7  months 
after  we  were  at  war  in   1917  that  such  a  contract  was  signed. 

The  Defense  Commission  has  announced  that  it  will  have  an 
emergency  plan  for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  ready  within 
a  few  weeks,  that  500  Garand  rifles  will  be  delivered  daily  by 
October  1.  that  by  December  31,  25.000  trucks  will  be  delivered, 
and  that  25.000  planes  will  be  produced  yearly  by  1942  At  the 
present  time,  900  planes  are  being  delivered  monthly.  There  will 
be  1.500  monthly  by  the  fall. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  have  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

EXPORT  CONTROL 

Arms  have  been  exported  only  under  license  for  several  year?*. 
Recently,  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  export  of  materials 
necessary  to  national  defense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  SIDNET  POST  SIMPSON 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Sidney  Post  Simpson,  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
before  the  American  defense  meeting  of  the  Harvard  sum- 
mer school  on  July  30  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  men  and  women  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
not  so  long  ago  these  things  we  are  talking  about  tonight  would 
have  sounded  to  most  of  us  like  a  fairy  story.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  begun  like  this:  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  year  1940.  therd 
was  a  very  rich  country.  It  was  relatively  free.  It  was  relatively 
prosperous.  It  was  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  It  had  mo.st  of 
the  gold  In  the  world.  It  had  most  of  the  coal  and  iron.  It 
had  most  of  the  oil.  It  had  grown  rich  and  sure  of  its  own 
external  security.  Many  of  its  people  were  mainly  absorbed  with 
making  money  and  with  securins:  material  comlort.  But  It  had 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  It  cherished  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and  the  maintenance  of 
certain  elemental  human  decencies. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  across  a  great  ocean,  were  some 
countries  something  like  it — less  rich,  mostly  less  free,  some 
smaller  countries  perhaps  more  free.  But  there  were  other  coun- 
tries, too;  countries  which  had  ordered  the  lives  of  their  people 
on  quite  a  different  plan.  For  relative  freedom  they  substituted 
organized  constraint.  For  the  arts  of  peace  they  substituted  the 
art  of  war.  In  their  relations  with  other  countries  they  employed 
a  diplomacy  based  on  propaganda  and  an  equal  readiness  to  make 
or  to  break  promises  in  order  to  reach  a  desired  end.  For  the 
human  decencies  habitually  observed  in  other  countries  they 
substituted  different  ways  of  doing  things. 

One  of  them  in  particular  was  a  very  efllcient  country,  and  It 
devoted  Its  efficiency  to  developing  the  art  of  war.  It  had  an 
extremely  ambitious  leader.  That  leader.  Indeed,  was  so  am- 
bitious that  most  people  in  the  other  countries  could  not  com- 
prehend his  ambition,  even  though  he  had  put  it  all  in  a  book. 
They  thought  that  he  was  looking  for  more  ultimate  comfort  for 
his  people,  for  more  territory,  for  a  more  adequate  share  of  the 
worlds  raw  materials,  for  revenge  on  enemies.  He  was  looking 
for  these  things.  But  he  was  also  looking  for  more,  and  so  were 
his  people — and  the  mass  of  his  people  were  squarely  behind  him. 
partly  by  reason  of  a  new  system  of  education,  and  partly  by  reason 
of  a  drastic  means  of  deahng  with  those  who  disagreed.  He  was 
even  able  to  persuade  the  women  of  his  people  to  accept  a  defi- 
nitely inferior  position  in  his  countrj-'s  scheme,  and  he  was  able 
to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  many  of  his  people  in  cruel 
racial  and  religious  persecutions.  He  and  his  people  were  looking 
for  power.  His  and  their  desires  for  power  were  not  limited,  any 
more  than  were  those  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  Caesars,  or  of 
Napoleon.  To  be  sure,  most  people  in  the  other  countries  could 
not,  or  woiild  not,  understand  this.  But  such  was  the  fact.  This 
country  was  seeking  to  dominate  the  world — not  part  of  the 
world,  but  all  of  the  world. 

So  this  particular  country  set  out  on  its  career  of  world  con- 
quest. It  was  a  comparatively  small  country,  half  the  size  of  Its 
great,  rich  neighbor  3.000  miles  across  the  sea.  It  had  been 
crushed  in  a  war  not  many  years  before.  The  terms  of  the  peace 
Imposed  upon  it  had  been  harsh,  in  some  respects  unjust,  and  in 
many  respects  unwise.  After  this  peace  this  country  had  been 
bankrupt,  and  very  unhappy.  But  when  this  leader  came  into 
power  he  was  able  in  6  years  to  undertake  his  career  of  conquest. 
and  in  1  more  year  he  and  his  people  dominated,  or  were  about 
to  dominate,  a  continent.  One  by  one,  the  less  powerful  first,  the 
countries  nearest  were  reduced  to  submission,  sometimes  by  decep- 
tion, sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  without  resistance. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  great,  rich  country  across  the  sea  attended 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  sought  to  help  Its  people  be  happy;  and. 
while  It  did  not  succeed  perfectly,  it  had  begun  to  succeed  pretty 
well.  But  It  did  not  realize  that  it  was  in  any  danger  It  played 
games,  especially  a  game  called  politics,  and  it  got  verv  soft  and 
very  defenseless.  Then,  one  day  after  it  saw  one  smaller  country 
after  another  fall  Into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  it  bepan  to  wake 
up.  But  then  It  was  very  nearly  too  late.  The  country  was  large, 
It  was  thought  by  its  enemies — and  not  without  reason  -to  be 
dlsun.ted.  and  it  still  wanted  to  play  the  game  called  politics. 
Its  people  used  little  words,  like  "Republican"  and  "Democrat" 
and  "New  Deal"  and  "third  term"  and  "underprlvilege '  and 
"C.  I.  O  ■  and  A.  F  L., "  and  "American  business."  It  had  for- 
gotten to  think  In  terms  of  big  words,  like  "our  country"  and 
"American  ideals."  and  it  d,d  not  like  to  think  at  all  of  two  very 
big  and  terrible  words,  "war"  and  "Invasion  "  And  there  seemed 
only  one  answer  to  what  would  happen. 

Is  there  only  one  answer?  That  Lb  the  question  that  the  United 
States  must  face,  and  face  without  any  delay.  I  ask  you  to  face 
it   with   me    tonight,   without  fear,   but   without   self-decept.on. 

L>et  us  first  examine  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  mucli-  -that  the  United  States  zntist  keep  out  of  war. 
It  is  t>ased  on  the  a.ssumptlon  of  a  fact.  Unless  that  fact  is  true, 
that  policy  is  mere  words.  The  fact  which  that  polxy  assumes  Ib 
that  there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  a  successful  attack  on  the 
oontlnentAl    United   States. 

There  are  three  questions  which  wf  must  a.sk  First.  IP  an  attack 
on  ttae  United  States  possible,  as  a  technical  military  question? 
Second.  If  such  an  attack  Is  possltile.  is  It  likely  to  be  attempted? 
Third,  do  we  want  to  prevent  it?  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
questions. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  clear.  It  is  "yes."  A  totali- 
tarian attack  on  the  Un  ted  States  is  a  military  ]X)sslbillty 
While  the  considerations  that  compel  that  answer  are  technical 
military  consideration,  they  are  intelligible  enough.  Let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  four  things  and  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
elusions. 

First,  the  German  strategy  beginning  In  Poland,  then  In  Norway, 
then  in  Flanders,  and  most  recently — so  far — In  France  is  a  new 
kind  of  strategy.  It  Is  fundamentally  baaed,  not  on  defeating  op- 
posing armies  directly,  but  on  attack  of  rear  areas  and  on  at- 
temps  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  civil  popu'atlon  It  Is 
not  like  the  older  strategy  which  primarily  contemplated  the  oc- 
cupation and  holding  of  territory.  It  operates  rather  in  terms 
of  paralyzing  the  adversary's  circulatory  and  nervous  sj-stems 

Second,  to  carry  out  such  a  strategy,  where  the  primary  pur- 
pose Is  destruction  rather  than  occupation,  with  occupation  com- 
ing later  when  the  opposing  army  Is  paralyzed  or  civil  morale 
broken,  docs  not  require  large  txxlles  of  troops  Irretrievable  de- 
struction can  be  accomplished  by  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
determined  men,  and  these  people  I  am  talking  about  are  very 
determined  men  The  parachute  corps  of  the  German  army  has 
been  recruited  by  volunteering  It  Is  a  suicide  assignment  and 
It  is  known  to  be  such  And  3ret  it  has  been  impossible  to  accept 
anywhere  near  all  the  men  who  have  volunteered  for  that  service. 

Third.  In  pnst  wars  the  assumption  has  been  that  a  military 
force  mu?t  keep  open  a  line  of  retreat.  That  assumption,  with 
respect  to  the  present  German  Army,  can  no  longer  be  made  With 
their  strategy,  and  with  their  troops,  soldiers  can  be  sent  cut  to  do 
their  mission  of  destruction- -and  they  need  not  return.  Hitherto 
our  ccn.slderatlon  of  the  possible  vulnerability  of  the  United  States 
to  air  attack  even  taking  into  account  the  geographical  location  of 
our  munition  plants  and  our  Industries — all  now  above  ground — 
and  the  easi^  with  which  the  complicated  organization  of  our  great 
Cities — as  for  example  the  water  supply,  power  plants,  and  trans- 
portation centers  serving  Boston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — 
could  be  disorganized,  has  been  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  planes 
must  get  here  and  back  Leave  out  the  "and  back."  and  the  picture 
Is  different  Fourth,  the  Atlantic  Clipper  is  now  flying,  nonstop, 
from  Horta  in  the  Azores,  to  New  York;  hea%'y  bomt)ers  are  being 
delivered  In  England  by  flying  them  from  Newfoundland;  the 
United  States  Na\7  has  Just  ordered  patrol  bombers  with  a  cruising 
range  of  5.000  miles  While  we  do  not  know  wh.it  large  long-range 
airplanes  the  Germans  have  built,  there  are  persistent  rumors  of 
some  large  enough  to  carry  15-ton  tanks  by  air.  which  seem  con- 
firmed at  least  a.s  to  p<j6SibiUty  by  recent  Ru.ssian  air  transport  of 
tanks  in  Rumania  Of  course,  no  one  with  military  experience 
supposes  that  surh  tank -carrying  planes  would.  In  the  event  of  a 
Nazi  attack  on  the  United  States,  be  used  to  carry  tanks.  Their 
lifting  rapacity  would  be  used  rather  for  gasoline  to  get  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  for  suicide  squads  of  soldiers  with  orders  to 
destroy  munitions  plants,  airplane  factories,  and  vital  establish- 
ments in  our  big  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  And  if  anyone  in  the 
United  Sta'es  thinks  that  these  things  indicate  merely  a  threat  to 
our  Eastern  seaboard,  let  them  remember  the  large  extent  of  Ger- 
man interpenetratlon  In  Mexico  and  South  America  which  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  let  them  also  consider  the  un- 
enviable position  of  the  Parlflc  coast  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
transfer  the  American  Battle  Fleet  to  the  Atlantic. 

Seme  of  you  may  be  wondering,  perhaps,  what  the  effect  of 
this  kind  of  an  attack  wouid  be.  It  might  have  several  effects. 
First.  It  might  break  civil  morale  In  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
very  important  strategically  and  Industrially,  to  an  extent  where 


,  an  olive  branch  would  be  held  out  to  the  Army.  IT  you  do  not 
l)ellovc  that  this  can  happen  where  sufflclent  havoc  is  wrought  on 
the  civil  population,  especially  women  and  children,  consider  Leo- 
pold's surrender  of  the  Belgian  Army.  Second,  such  an  attack 
would  involve  large  loss  of  Investments  by  a  number  of  wealthy 
men,  and  some  of  them  might  try  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch. 
Third,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  an  attack  of  this  sort — eliminat- 
ing essential  munitions  plants  in  New  England.  New  York,  and  New 

I  Jersey — would  delay  this  country's  preparedness  plans  by  many 
months.  When  you  may  have  to  face  an  opponent  who  runs 
"blitzkriegs."  this  is  too  long  a  delay  to  be  risked. 

If  an  attack  on  America  Is  militarily  practicable,  as  It  Is,  may  It 
be  attempted?  Here  again  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  con- 
crete facts  One  fact  is  the  character  of  the  ambition  of  Na«i 
Germany,  and  its  systematic  refusal  to  be  hampered  by  considera- 
tions of  humaneness  or  honor.  Another  is  the  real  and  inescapable 
conflict  of  Interest,  both  material  and  Ideological,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Germany  of  Hitler.  This,  indeed  may  very 
well  be  a  case  where,  not  the  country,  but  the  world,  cannot  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free  Moreover,  this  country  Is  a  rich  prlee  In 
its  own  right— a  far  richer  prize  than  any  of  the  other  countries 
which  thus  far  have  been  subjected  to  German  military  and 
economic  domination  Even  if  the  United  States  had  undertaken 
to  appease  the  dictators  and  had  refused  material  aid  to  Ptttnoe  and 

England,  it  would  still  have  been  in  certain  danger. 
,         This   brings   up   the    third    question:    Do   we   want    to    prevent    an 
I    attack  on  the  United  States?     I  heard  a  man  say  in  New  York  City 
the  other  day  that  he  would  rather  have  Hitler  than  Roosevelt.    I 
don't  think  that  he  really  would,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not 
I    have  the  slightest   idea  of  what  that  would  actually  mean.     This 
I    particular    man    was    engaged    In    btislness — fairly    big    business.      1 
I    suppose   he  had    not   heard  of  the  fate   of   Fritz  TTiyssen.   who   was 
i    the  Henry  Ford  of  Germany  not  so  many  years  ago      I  Fuppose  that 
he  had  not  realized  that  the  fate  of  businessmen   In  Oermany. 
large  and  small,  even  l)efore  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  has 
been  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  National  Socialist  Party — with- 
out assurance  of  profit,  at  their  own  expense,  under  penalty  of  re- 
moval to  concentration  camps  or  being  put  to  work  as  day  laborers 
wherever  lalxDr  might  be   needed   If  they  did  not   comply   to  the 
I    party's  satisfaction.     Indeed,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  con- 
sidered realistically  what  this  Nazi  system  means      I  think  Ameri- 
can   labor    has.      Labor    knows    that    the    domination    of    the    Nazi 
system  would  mean  the  end  of  trade-unions,  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  of  all  the  things  that  they  have  worked  and  hoped  for. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  us.  however,  have  not  been  so  wise      Many  of 
us  who.  like  myself,  have  come  from  the  Farm  Belt  of  the  Middle 
West    liave    not    realized    that    the  German    farmer   and    the   farmers 
In  the  countries  conquered  by  Germany  have  heen  tied  to  the  land, 
they  and  their  children,  like  medieval  serfs  under  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation and  the  concentration  camp  if  they  leave  It      I  do  think 
that  most  of  us   in   the   educational   field   have   realized   the  utter 
change   In    the  educational   system   which    has   taken  place   in   Ger- 
many   and    Is    now    taking    place    In    the    conquered    countries — the 
substitution   of  dictated  dogma   for   search  after   truth;    the  sub- 
stitution Of  Indoctrination  for  free  inquiry.    Some  of  us  may  have 
realized  what  has  happened  to  the  yoving  people  in  Germany  and 
the    conquered    countries — the    changing    of    young    men    into    war 
machines  and   young   women    into   birth    machines. 

Again,  we  in  this  country  have  been  developing — imperfectly 
enough,  but  increasingly— the  principle  that  men  and  women  are 
equal  partners  in  the  things  that  this  coiuitry  needs  to  do.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  situation  in  Germany  and  in  the  conquered 
countries,  where  woman  s  place  in  the  social  order  is  definitely  an 
Inferior  one — her  only  significant  functiojos  being  the  wholesale 
production  of  children  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  and.  to  use  Nietzsche's 
phrase,  the  "amusement  of  the  warrior." 

But  surely  further  emphasis  on  what  Nazi  domination  involves 
i.s  unnecessary  with  this  audience.  To  you  and  in  this  place, 
surely  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention  our  country's  historic 
struggles  toward  an  expanding  Ideal  of  freedom,  our  American 
devotion  to  Christianity  and  the  freedom  of  all  religions,  and  our 
American  reluctance  to  become  a  subject  race.  We  do  want  to 
prevent   any  attack  on  the  United  States. 

Thus,  when  we  face  the  actual  situation,  the  supposed  fact  that 
has  been  the  basis  for  all  this  talk  about  America  keeping  out  of 
the  war  dissolves  The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  keep 
America  out  of  war  but  whether  we  can  keep  war  out  of  America. 
There  was  much  talk  In  recent  months  about  "not  sending  our 
boys  to  die  In  FYance."  No  one  has  ever  wanted  our  boys  to  die 
in  France  or  anywhere  else— but  certainly,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  defend  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had 
been  able  to  do  so  in  France  rather  than  in  Massachusetts,  or  New 
York,  or  California,  or  Illinois.  No  one  wants  Boston  or  New 
1  York  City  or  Chicago  bombed  as  Rotterdam  and  Warsaw  and  Bor- 
deaux were,  and  as  England  is  now  being  bombed  Surely,  toe,  we 
do  not  want  to  take  any  chances  that  our  high  command  may 
have  to  consider  whether  to  make  a  stand  on  the  line  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  or  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the  Hudson — or  farther 
j    west. 

In  any  case,  talk  alxjut  America's  now  sending  troops  abroad  Is 
foolish.  Our  whole  Regular  Army  ready  for  active  service  In  the 
continental  United  States  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  what 
was  the  Army  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Tou  wni  think  I  am  painting  a  dark  picture      I  am.    That  Is  the    f 
picture.    Some  of  you  may  think  that  I  am  an  alarmist,  but  I  ask 
you.  it  you  think  so.  to  search  your  consciences  and  ask  yourselves 
if  you  are  not  thinking  that  way  because  that  is  the  way  you  want 
to  think.     In  military  operations— and  the  present  situation  is  in 
essence   a   military  operation   forced   upon    the   United   States   by 
other  powers — it  Is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  what  potential    , 
enemies  are   most   likely   to  do.   but   what   is   the   most   dangerous 
Thing  that  they  can  do.  and  then  it   is  necessary  to  take  sufficient    , 
and  prompt  steps  to  meet  that  most  dangerous  possibility.     If  we 
disregard  what  can  happen,  and  prepare  only  to  meet  what  Is  most 
likely  to  happen,  we  will  be  In  the  same  situation  as  the  British   [ 
and  Norwegians  who  thought  a  few  months  ago.  for  very  good  rea-    ; 
sons,  that  a  difficult  pass  in  Norway  could  not  be  crossed  by  a  Nazi 
mechanized  force. 

The  importance  of  this  basic  principle  for  American  defense  plans 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  This  country  must  prepare  for 
all  possible  eventualities,  even— indeed,  especially— for  those  which 
at  the  moment  seem  on  the  whole  somewhat  unlikely.  The  Nazi 
technique  for  the  conduct  of  war  is  based  largely  on  the  factor  of 
surprise  and  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  producing  military 
surprise  is  to  do  the  thing  that  the  opposing  country  or  army 
thinks  is  unlikely.  Some  persons  seem  to  take  the  view  that  this 
country  may  safely  limit  itself  to  preparing  against  the  more  prob- 
able courses  of  totalitarian  attack— but  that  way  lies  disaster.  To 
say  for  example,  that  we  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  enemy  land  bases  in  this  hemisphere 
becau.se  an  air  atUck  on  the  eastern  seaboard  would  be  unlikely 
to  come  until  after  such  bases  were  established,  to  invite  a  different 
kind  of  attack.  Moreover.  It  Is  essential  to  prepare  first  to  meet 
the  kind  of  attack  which  can  come  soonest,  and  also  to  remember 
that  even  if  an  attack  of  a  particular  kind  might  not  ultimately 
result  in  permanent  occupation  of  American  territory,  there  is  no 
reason  for  courting  destruction  of  our  cities  and  industries  and 
death  of  our  people,  both  In  the  armed  forces  and  In  civil  life, 
merely  because  we  hope  an  invader  could  later  be  expelled. 

The  most  dangerous  immediate  military  possibility,  probably.  Is 
some  such  form  of  direct  air  attack  on  our  cities  and  Industrial 
plants  as  I  have  suggested.  But  there  are  other  possibilities  fully 
as  dangerous,  and  perhaps  more  likely  even  if  less  immediate.  A 
successful  German  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  In- 
volve the  loss  or  surrender  of  the  British  Navy  It  might  Involve 
the  removal  of  the  British  Government  to  Canada.  It  might  in- 
volve German  dcmlnation  of  the  other  British  pos.sesslons  near  us 
in  South  America.  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Indeed, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  similar  if  less  serious  problems  with 
respect  to  the  French  possessions  In  this  hemi.'-phere.  and  with 
respect  to  Iceland  and  Greenland 

Again,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  fully  the  extent  of 
Nazi  activities  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There  Is  now  evidence 
that  there  are  more  armed  and  equipped  Germans  In  South 
America  than  there  are  soldiers  in  our  entire  Regular  Army  There 
are  large  German  airlines  In  the  Argentine  and  further  north,  with 
many  commercial  planes  which  could  be  readily  converted  for 
military  use  And  we  must  not  forget  that  effective  development 
of  German  air  bases  In  Colombia  and  especially  in  Mexico  would 
mean  that  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  as  open 
to  air  attacks  as  the  eastern  seaboard  now  Is. 

To  consider  another  aspect  of  the  whole  picture,  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  Is  loaded  wjth  dynamite  Even  from  a  purely  economic 
standpoint.  Japanese  seizure  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  would  be  a 
serious  matter  for  us.  and  vulnerability  of  the  Philippines  as  well 
as  their  usefulness  to  Japan  are  familiar  enough  facts?  If  Japan  Is 
allowed  to  dominate  eastern  Asia  and  the  South  Seas,  and  thus 
can  exclude  American  trade  except  on  her  own  terms,  there  will  be 
real  trouble  for  us  economically,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of 
a  German-Italian-Japanese  military  alliance  for  an  attack  on 
America  from  several  directions,  nor  of  the  uncertain  attitude  of 
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These  are  not  all  the  possibilities,  but  they  are  some  of  the  more 
serious.  And  let  me  emphasize  again  that  none  can  be  disregarded, 
and  that  the  most  Immediately  dangerous  must  be  prepared  against 
immediately.  We  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  cannot  take  any 
chances  on  allowing  any  of  these  things  to  happen. 

All  of  which  Is  to  say  that  we  are  In  a  very  tough  spot — a  very 
tough  spot.  Indeed.  What  can  we  do  to  get  ourselves  out  of  that 
spot  ? 

1.  We  can  support  Immediate  and  effective  measures — military, 
naval,  and  industrial — for  American  defense.  Things  must  be 
made  to  move  and  move  fast.  This  will  probably  require  that  our 
war  Industries  begin  to  run  24  hours  a  day.  It  certainly  means  that 
any  attempt  by  any  industrial  group  to  make  large  profits  out  of 
preparedness  must  be  dealt  with  at  once  and  drastically.  It  means 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  universal  national  service — which 
can  be  described  as  compulsory  only  for  those  few  who  are  not 
willing  to  Join  in  a  united  national  effort  because  they  hope  some- 
one else  will  do  It  for  them. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  present  selective  military 
service  bill  from  various  quarters,  but  I  think  the  wisest  comment 
I  ha%e  heard  came  to  me  from  a  man  of  20  who  is  working  as  a 
m,echanlc  in  a  garage  In  Cambridge,  with  whom  I  talked  the  other 
night  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  selective  service.  He 
fcaid.  "My  friends  and  I  are  all  for  it.    We  don't  want  to  enlist  In 


the  Regular  Army,  because  that  is  no  life  for  a  man  We  dont 
want  to  Join  the  National  Guard  because  we  have  heard  that  its 
an  antilabor  outfit.  But  we  know  there  may  be  a  fight,  and  we 
know  that  we  cant  flght  the  Germans  with  monkey  wrenches  We 
would  like  to  know  hew  to  flght  if  we  have  to." 

But  let  me  tell  ycu  another  story  which  seems  to  me  equally 
significant.  I  was  talking  a  few  weeks  ago  with  an  unemployed 
union  carpenter  in  a  Stiuth  Boston  bar  He  said  to  me:  "The  rea- 
son why  most  of  my  friends  believe  in  ccmpulscry  service  is  the 
-same  reason  most  of  us  believe  in  the  closed  shop.  Most  of  us  are 
willing  to  serve.  Just  like  most  of  us  pay  union  dties — and  we  dent 
want  to  see  a  few  bums  who  aren't  willing  get  away  with  some- 
thing.'  It  seems  to  me  that  this  story  gives  the  answer  to  sugges- 
tions that  our  Army  should  be  recruited  solely  by  volunteering. 
Indeed,  these  two  stories.  I  think,  sum  up  the  whole  case  for  the 
present  selective  military  service  bill  No  doubt  we  must  go  further 
than  that  bill.  Perhaps  very  soon  what  we  should  aim  for  Is  a  real 
system  of  universal  registration  and  universaJ  availability  for  na- 
tional service  without  regard  to  age.  class,  or  sex  I  think  we  all 
want  to  make  our  services  available  where  they  can  be  most  u.seful. 
Make  no  mistake,  my  friends,  if  we  really  want  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  becoming  subject  to  an  alien  power,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  make  serious  sacrifices  of  our  time  and  cur  wealth,  to  make  them 
cheerfully,  and  to  be  proud  of  them  Unless  our  people  care  enough 
about  cur  country  so  that  not  having  been  selected  for  military 
service  is  a  cause  for  regret  rather  than  Joy,  we  are  very  close  to 
disaster 

2.  So  far  as  the  safety  of  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  we  can 
stop  talking  and  thinking  In  political  terms.  A  lot  of  us  have  been 
talking  and  thinking  that  way.  A  lot  of  us  are  thinking  almost 
wholly   in   terms  of  such  words   as   "Roosevelt"   and   •Wlllkie"   and 

■Wallace"  and  "McNary."  Politics  may  be  important,  but  Amer- 
ican defense  must  transcend  politics.  Regardless  of  whom  any  of 
us  may  decide  to  vote  for  next  November,  this  is  no  time  to  snipe 
at  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  after 
next  January  regardless  of  the  result  of  the  November  election. 

3.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  the  issue  before  our  country. 
That  Issue  Is  not  Isolation  or  Intervention.  We  could  not  Intervene 
if  we  would.  And  we  can  remain  Isolated  only  If  and  so  long  as  Herr 
Hitler  permits  it.  The  Is^ue  is  peace — if  we  want  it  and  will  work 
for  it — or  a  prelude  to  surrender.  But  we  must  work  as  we  have 
never  worked  before,  and  we  must  all  work,  and  work  together. 
And  we  must  get  going  now.  Talk  of  preparedness  In  1942  Is  folly; 
our  deadline  miast  be  next  April  or  sooner.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait,  as  did  France  and  as  did  England. 

4.  We  can  firmly  resist  movements  for  appeasement  of  any  totali- 
tarian power,  east  or  west.  There  are  still  some  people  who  seem 
to  think  as  Chamberlain  did  and  as  many  French  politicians  did 
that  you  can  change  a  man-eating  tiger  into  a  house  cat  by 
patting  it  on  the  head.  If  and  when  trouble  really  starts  we  must 
have  developed  a  national  morale  which  will  prevent  an  American 
Munich. 

But  you  are  saying  to  yourselves.  "This  Is  all  very  general  talk. 
What  can  I  personally  do?"  At  lea.st  I  hope  you  are  saying  that. 
It  seems  to  me  clear  that  you  can  do  very  important  things,  mora 
Important  than  any  of  us  here  at  Harvard  can  do  In  less  than 
2  weeks  you  will  be  going  back  to  your  schools  and  your  com- 
munities— schools  and  communities  which  in  any  realistic  assess- 
ment of  our  United  States  are  much  more  important  than  Harvard 
or  Cambridge.  Some  of  you  are  going  back  to  my  part  of  the 
country,  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  you  are  going  back  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  some  to  the  South.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve 
our  common  country  as  we  have  known  It — and.  with  all  Its  im- 
perfections, loved  it  and  hoped  to  make  It  better — we  must  make 
articulate  to  130.000.000  people  the  things  that  Mr  Lerner  has  .said 
so  well  tonight,  the  things  that  I  have  tried  to  say.  the  things 
Senator  Pepper  is  going  to  say.  and  the  things  that  I  know  that  you 
think  And  we  must  :^pare  no  effort  in  doing  so.  This  is  no  time 
to  think  about  ourselves,  our  plans,  or  our  personal  comfort  This 
is  no  time  to  think  about  taking  vacations  or  of  the  pleasanter 
things  of  life.  The  only  way  that  we  can  get  out  of  the  very 
tough  spot  this  country  Is  now  in  Is  by  vigorous,  united,  and 
immediate  effort. 

Some  of  you  may  be  thinking:  "He  is  asking  us  to  spread  a 
gospel."  That  Is  Just  what  I  am  asking.  It  Is  the  gospel  of  our 
country,  and  It  needs  to  be  spread.  You.  my  friends,  are  in  a 
wonderfully  good  position  to  spread  it  This  little  thing  of  ours 
called  American  defense:  Harvard  Group  is  Just  an  imperfect 
pattern.  There  should  be.  and  I  hope  there  will  be.  an  American- 
defense  group  In  every  school  and  college  and  in  every  city  and 
town  In  our  country.  And  I  know  that  each  of  you  can.  If  you 
will,  bring  that  about  In  your  own  community.  But  these  things 
must  be  started  without  delay. 

We  must  realize  now  that  this  is  a  really  critical  situation;  that 
the  next  6  months,  or  even  less,  may  well  be  decisive;  that  a  real 
and  visible  national  unity  Is  immediately  essential  It  will  be  a 
very  tough  Job  to  win  this  fight.  The  way  the  game  Is  being 
played  now  by  some  of  our  politicians,  we  have  a  beautiful  chance 
of  losing.  But  we  can  still  win  if  we  all  act  together  at  once — • 
and  we  can  give  our  country  peace.  It  will  be  a  hard  job.  and  It 
may  take  a  long  time — but  it  can  be  done. 
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Treatment  of  American  Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OK  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Monday,  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CLARENCE  DEAN 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  Clarence  Dean  which  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  August  2,  1940. 

This  article  contains  a  bold  accusation  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  American  Indians.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  charges  contained  in  the  article  are  accurate,  but 
It  has  so  startled  me  that  I  felt  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  given  a  chance  to  read  it.  Some  Sena- 
tors will  know  whether  or  not  it  is  wholly  or  in  part  true. 
If  any  of  it  is  true,  something  should  be  done  about  it  im- 
mediately. If  we  are  n^lecting  the  Indians  to  the  extent 
pointed  out  in  the  newspaper  story,  we  are  not  only  guilty 
of  gross  injustice  but  deserving  of  condemnation. 

Just  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit  I  myself  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  a  personal  investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  representing  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  Indians  reside,  a  horrifying  statement  made  by  a 
man  who  professes  to  have  examined  the  situation,  and 
who  appears  to  be  greatly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Indians.  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  John  E.  Hamilton, 
of  Hartford.  Conn.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  his 
article  speaks  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn  )  Times  of  August  2,  1940) 

LEAGUE    HEAD   RNDS   DISKASX    RAICPANT   ON    RESERVATIONS 

(By   Clarence   Dean) 

"Indescribable  ml.sery"  among  the  American  Indians  on  Federal 
reservations  was  reported  today  by  John  E  Hamilton,  of  Hartford, 
president  and  executive  director  erf  the  National  American  Indian 
Defense  As.sociation,  Inc. 

Mr  Hamilton  recently  returned  from  a  personal  Investigation  on 
two  Montana  reservations,  during  which  he  arranged  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  to  carry  the  investigation  into  ether 
reservations 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes."  Mr  Hamilton  declared  today,  "can  doubt  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Lb  both  Incapable  and  neglectful. 

"I  say  further  that  the  Bureau  has  built  up  a  system  that  lends 
Itself  to  corruption  of  all  kinds — a  system  that  makes  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  a  matter  of  the  least  Importance.  All  of  this  must  b3 
charged  to  the  IndHTerence  of  Congress  and  the  American  people." 

"I  found  on  the  Blackfeet  Reserratlon  In  Browning.  Mont  .  and 
the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  in  Box  Elder."  Mr  Hamilton  reported, 
"widespread  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  a  disea.se  of  the  eyes 

"The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  starring  and  In  Immediate  need 
of  food. 

"The  taste  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk  are  unknown  to  thou- ' 
sands  of  these  Indians.     Very  little  jneat  Is  given  to  them;  salt  pork 
Is  stale  and  of  the  cheapest  quality.' 

"Some  of  them  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  small  quantities 
of  flour  In  doles  from  the  Government  agencies.  It  has  been  ex- 
posed to  dust,  dirt,  mice,  and  vermin.  Lard  Is  rancid.  For  coffee, 
they  are  handed  out  the  green  beans. 

"Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  walk  miles  for  water,  and  the 
water  they  are  able  to  carry  t>ack  to  their  dwellings  Is  of  Insuffl- 
clent  quantity.  It  is  Impossible  for  them  to  bathe  except  when  It 
rains     In  winter,  they  use  snow  for  bathing  and  drinking 

"They  are  compelled  to  live  In  dllapldat«d  and  unsanitary  dwell- 
ings which  th*y  make  themselves  whenever  they  can  And  cardboard; 
old  slabs,  clay,  reeds,  brush,  and  rocks. 

"Because  of  the  lack  of  nourishment,  shelter,  and  medical  atten- 
tion, the  Indians — from  the  babies  to  the  aged — are  subject  to  all 
kinds  oX  diseases.  partlcvUarly  tuberculoels  and  trachoma." 


Ectablishlng  headquarters  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  where 
approximately  4.000  Indians  live.  Mr  Hamilton  reported  members 
of  the  tribe  walked  for  miles  to  tell  him  of  their  hardships. 

"One  old  woman  came  to  me  cj-ying,"  he  said.  "She  had  not 
eaten,  she  told  me,  for  days.  I  was  carryiiig  In  my  pocket  a  box 
cf  graham  crackers,  and  I  gave  her  a  handful  She  shoved  them 
Into  her  mouth  and  ate  them  almo.st  like  an  animal  " 

"On  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  there  are  no  fl(xjrs  In  the  shacks. 
The  Indians  sleep  on  the  ground.  In  winter  their  only  heat  Is 
obtained  by  turninfr  over  a  tin  tub  on  the  ground  and  building  a 
fire  underneath.  This  fills  the  tent  or  shack  with  smoke  and  con- 
tributes to  the  prcviilence  of  trachoma. 

"The  whole  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  There  Is  no  regular  allotment  of  food.  A  great  many  of  the 
children  receive  absolutely  no  schooling. 

"The  Indians'  plight  is  the  more  serious  because  they  have  no 
means,  even  If  physically  able,  to  leave  the  reservation  and  And 
employment.  They  can  obtain  no  money  and  are  not  free  to  sell 
their  own  goods,  even  if  they  have  any. 

"One  Indian  wrote  to  me.  'I  have  about  95  acres  In  the  oil  fields 
and  there  are  2  producing  wells  on  mv  place  My  brother  has  55 
acres  joining  me  It  wa.s  leased  the  other  day  for  $200  an  acre 
Thry  give  me  $14  34  a  year  for  my  share  My  brother  gets  $8.25  a 
year  for  his.  or  15  cents  an  acre  This  land  was  allotted  to  us  about 
in  1910.' 

"All  the  finances  of  the  resorvntlon  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent.  He  receives  all  moneys  and  buvs  all  goods  and  Is 
accountable  only  to  the  Indian  Commissioner,  who  Is  accountable 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"To  maintain  this  guardianship  of  the  American  Indian,  the 
Indian  Bureau  maintains  an  organization  of  10.000  employees — 
about  1  employee  for  every  25  Indians. 

•"The  Bureau  is  wastrel,  profligate  beyond  description.  It  Is  a 
bureaucracy  which  has  grown  insidiously  like  a  cancer  through 
Its  own  sinister  lust  for  power  and  the  neglect  and  Indifference  of 
Congre«-s 

"It  has  multiplied  employees  and  expenses  to  a  staggering  total 
It  has  woven  ft  web  of  laws  and  rules  until  every  step  and  act  of 
helpless  human  beings  Is  subject  to  a  bureau's  "whims  and  will. 
It  has  repressed  protests  wlrh  an  Iron  hand,  violated  the  Inherent 
constitutional  rights  of  men  whose  only  crime  was  an  honest  desire 
to  help  a  people  in  bondage. 

"It  has  been  Imbecile  and  Inefficient  In  actual  performance, 
wasting  with  reckless  hands  the  property  of  the  Indians  and  funds 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

"The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  have  been  greatly  augmented  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  employees  has  been  multiplied 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  stupendous  sum   taken  fiora   the 
Indians  and  from  the  Trea.eury  of  the  United  States  annually  has 
been  con,«;umed  by  the  employees  of  the  Burrou 

"The  Bureau  has  reached  the  point  where  the  Indians  are 
almost  forgotten  and  the  Bureau  Is  Its  principal  exciise  for  being. 

"Because  Congress  has  the  exclusive  power  over  tribal   Indians 
Congress,   and   the  American  people  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for   permitting    the.se    disgraceful   conditions   to    continue.     I    am 
sure  that  most  of  the  indifference  is  due,  especlaUy  in  the  East 
to   ignorance." 

The  association  that  Mr.  Hamilton  heads  Is  preparing  to  In- 
tensify its  efforts  for  reform  through  a  membership  campaign  In 
October.  By  this  time.  Mr,  Hamilton  expects  to  have  stlU  more 
detailed  Information  on  reservation  conditions.  He  invites  all 
persons  Interested  in  doing  volunteer  work  during  the  campaign 
to  communicate  with  the  association  at  22  Arnold  Street,  teleohone 
6-1187.  cpuuuo 


Improvement  in  Business  Conditions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNK 


Mr.  SCHWELLE?JBACH.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  several  months  I  have  presented  to 
the  Senate  statements  concerning  the  business  situation  In 
the  United  States.  Each  time  I  have  tried  to  present  a 
statement  by  an  authority  and  printed  In  a  paper  or  maga- 
zine which  could  not  be  construed  as  being  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  this  administration.  There  has  been  no  paper  In 
the  country  more  critical  of  the  administration's  domestic 
policy  than  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime.    One   of  the 
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outstanding  financial  writers  in  the  country  is  Roger  W. 
Babson.  In  view  of  these  two  facts  it  should  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  have  available  an  article  on  our  business 
prospects  printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  written 
by  Mr.  Babson.  I  ask  consent  that  such  an  article  appear- 
ing on  July  9  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  4.  19401 

WIDE     UPTURNS    SErN     BT    E.*BSON     IN     SECOND    HALF CLOSING     MONTHS 

MAT    BBING    BEST    BUSINESS    IN    HISTORY    OF   NATION,    HE   PREDICTS 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 
Business  In  the  second  half  of  this  year  should  be  very  active  In 
most  lines — maybe  the  best  final  half  in  history.  More  real  Jobs, 
fatter  pay  envelopes,  modestly  higher  farm  income,  bigger  dividends 
than  In  the  first  half  of  1940  or  in  the  final  6  months  of  1939  ar  • 
assured  There  will  be  no  noticeable  gain  in  living  costs,  but  taxes 
will  be  the  heaviest  In  a  quarter  century.  The  next  few  months 
Will  be  a  period  of  intense  industrial  activity  as  our  mammoth 
defense  program  gets  under  way. 

This  defense  program  will  put  the  "oomph"  in  the  industrial 
boom  ahead.  If  peace  comes  in  Europe  before  the  program  gets 
going  full  blast,  there  will  be  a  temporary  halt  in  the  upswing. 
The  longer  peace  is  postponed,  however,  the  greater  the  possibility 
that  business  activity  will  break  all  previous  records  sometime  in 
1940  or  1941.  Specifically,  I  estimate  that  business  in  the  second 
half  will  run  about  6  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1939,  and 
also  6  percent  higher  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

Readers  will  recall  that  In  my  outlook  for  the  first  half  of  1940 
I  predicted  a  gain  of  10  to  15  percent  over  the  same  months  of 
1939.  but  a  downward  trend  from  the  high  levels  of  January  1. 
This  gain  was  11  5  percent  and  business  is  8  percent  under  the 
new-year  level.  I  alto  said  that  we  would  have  either  a  boom  or  a 
crash  (no  halfway  course)  In  the  second  half  of  tiie  year.  I  felt 
that  it  was  Impossible  at  that  time  to  say  which  it  would  be.  Now, 
however.  I  predict  for  the  balance  of  this  year  a  real  boom  In  most 
industries. 

Pace  setter  in  this  Industrial  expansion  ahead  will  be  the  heavy 
Industries.  Steel  operations  are  scheduled  to  reach  a  new  peak  tcr 
any  6-month  period  on  record  They  are  entering  the  second  half 
at  close  to  90  percent  of  capacity,  the  highest  midsummer  figure 
since  1929.  Machine  shops,  metal  foundries,  airplane  factories,  ship- 
yards, railway-equipment  plants,  have  huge  backlogs  of  orders. 
Only  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  can  prevent  these  industries  from 
breakliig  all  previous  records. 

The  next  few  months  may  well  see  the  railroads  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  doldrums  for  the  first  time  In  10  years.  Rail  traffic  is 
Blmcst  sure  to  reach  new  highs  since  the  "big  depression"  set  in. 
Railroad  earnings  will  be  the  best  since  1930  and  there  will  be 
openings  for  thousands  of  railroad  workers.  The  railroad  revival 
may  be  short  lived,  however.  Eectrlc  power  plants,  textile  mills, 
lumber  camps,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  mines,  truck  factories,  should 
all  get  "their  cut"  of  expanding  activity. 

Home  builders  should  handle  a  fourth  again  as  many  "Jobs"  as 
in  the  late  months  of  1939.  With  factories  frantically  pushing 
expansion  plans,  many  industrial  contractors  should  see  their  busi- 
ness doubled.  Building  costs  are  expected  to  move  upward,  too, 
but  less  than  5  percent.  Real-estate  values  and  activity  will  im- 
prove noticeably,  especially  around  shipyards  and  in  other  areas 
where  the  defense  program  Ls  concentrated  Rents  for  factories, 
offices,  and  single  houses  may  be  a  little  firmer. 

Naturally  an  Industrial  revival,  such  as  is  now  In  prospect,  means 
more  Jobs  and  bigger  pay  rolls.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
a  million  Joble.ss  people  go  back  to  work  before  snow  flies.  Wage 
rates  will  not  be  much  higher — perhaps  only  2  percent  on  the  aver- 
age The  increase,  furthermore,  will  be  due  to  the  boosting  of 
rates  In  selected  jobs  rather  than  a  general  mnrk-up  In  wages.  I 
do  not  foresee  any  serious  gain  In  strikes.  The  public  w^lU  not 
tolerate  Interference  from  any  source  In  the  defense  Job. 

While  things  will  look  brighter  for  city  workers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  rural  areas  will  fare  so  well.  Only  a  moderate  gain  In  prices 
of  certain  farm  products  is  In  prospect,  despite  the  fourth  smallest 
acreage  since  1915.  There  Is  a  big  demand  for  foodstuffs  In  Europe, 
but  we  can  do  nothing  about  It  as  long  as  Brltains  blockade  re- 
mains unbroken.  Dairy  products,  eggs,  canned  goods,  cattle,  and 
hogs  are  among  the  farm  products  that  ought  to  sell  higher  this 
fall.  On  the  whole,  prices  may  average  around  3  percent  above  a 
year  ago  with  total  cash  farm  Income  (Including  Government 
checks)   registering  a  little  bigger  Increase. 

With  the  demand  for  goods  sharply  Increased,  with  a  major  war 
on  abroad,  with  the  prospect  for  higher  taxes,  many  people  are 
worried  over  a  runaway  rise  In  living  costs.  I  think  such  fears  are 
unfounded  -for  the  present  even  though  the  basic  trend  of  living 
costs  Is  upward.  Household  bills  are  expected  to  move  ahead  only 
moderately — not  much  more  than  3  percent  over  the  current  level. 
The  biggest  mark-up  will  come  in  food.  If  taxes  are  flgtired  Into 
the  living  costs,  the  average  will  be  somewhat  higher  because  taxes 
are  scheduled  to  hit  the  highest  point  in  25  years  some  time  In 
the  near  future. 

Heavier  pay  rolls,  higher  farm  Income,  bigger  dividends,  plus 
fixed  living  costs,  should  mean  brisker  retail  sales.  But  trade  in 
the  Qxial  half  of  1939  was  good,  so  that  the  gain  over  last  year's 


level  may  average  less  than  5  percent  for  all  lines — including 
groceries,  novelties,  fvirnlture,  automoblle.<;.  dr\'  e(x>ds  Price  tai^s 
will  continue  their  modest  mark-ups  of  early  1940,  but  need  be  only 
3  percent  above  the  corresponding  months  of  1939  Advertising 
volume  should  Increase  at  least  5  percent  over  the  like  period  of 
last  year 

Not  only  should  wage  workers,  businessmen,  and  farmers  be  bet- 
ter off,  but  Investors  should  see  Increased  Income  In  fact,  the 
next  few  months  will  see  the  largest  dividend  pa>Tnents  since  1937, 
providing  Congress  is  reasonable  about  taxes.  Right  now  stocks 
are  the  cheapest  In  years,  based  on  earnings.  World-wide  uncer- 
tainties, plus  excess-profits  tax  threats,  have  unnece.ssarily 
frightened  Investors  Hence,  prices  of  certain  stocks  should  move 
ahead  as  buslnet^s  activity  and  profits  continue  to  gain  Selection 
will  be  the  kej-note  with  steels,  rails,  munitions,  machinery,  and 
retail  trade  shares  most  favorably  situated 

Interest  rates  will  remain  at  very  low  levels;  but  high-grade 
long-term  bonds  should  be  weaker  Second-grade  btinds — particu- 
larly rails — are  temporarily  in  a  strategic  position  because  ( 1 )  the 
excess-profits  tax  does  not  hit  them  and  (2)  rail  traffic  promises  to 
reach  a  new  post-1929  peak  this  fall.  Roads  serving  the  Industrial 
area  are  the  best  bet  The  Treasury  has  a  Job  on  Its  hands  to 
underwrite  the  mammoth  defense  program  without  putting  the 
Government   bond   market   "on   the   sjKit  " 

Foreign  trade  should  hold  at  current  levels,  well  above  a  year 
ago.  Loss  of  our  continental  European  markets  should  be  offset 
by  Increased  trade  with  South  America  and  perhaps  with  the  Far 
East.  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  be  a  big  customer  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  No  one  knows  what  the  outcome  of  the  war  In 
Europe  will  be.  My  belief  is  that  It  will  either  end  very  soon  or 
win  drag  on  for  a  long  time.  Whichever  happens.  I  will  not 
change  my  forecast  on  business  for  the  next  6  months  This  .same 
statement  applies  regardless  of  who  is  elected  President  In 
November. 

All  In  all.  the  remainder  of  1940  promises  to  be  the  most  active 
final  half  year  In  history.  Our  standard  of  living,  however,  will  not 
increase  because  the  defense  program  will  not  create  more  goods 
for  us  to  divide.  Only  as  more  u.seful  goods  are  produced  are  there 
more  goods  to  divide — and  only  as  there  are  more  goods  to  divide 
does  the  standard  of  living  increase.  An  entirely  new  tax  program 
must  be  enacted  On  this  tax  program  largely  rests  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "Will  the  unproductive  defense  program  give  us  some 
indirect  benefit  by  eliminating  certain  unemployment  and  by  cut- 
ting down  relief,  thU3  cushioning  the  fall  in  the  standard  of  living?" 
However,  the  norA  few  months  will  seem  to  be  good  times,  the 
closest  we  have  come  to  prosperity  since  1929  They  will  be  crucial 
months-  months  In  which  the  handling  of  our  domestic  political 
problems  of  cur  foreign  problems,  cf  our  South  American  relations, 
cf  cur  defense  program  will  dictate  the  future  destiny  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  rise  to  the  challenge — If  we  show  intelligence, 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  Industry — we  need  fear  no  axis,  no  coun- 
try, no  man.  Otherwise  much  of  the  coming  prosperity  will  rest 
on  unsound  foundations  Good  times,  built  on  borrowed  money  or 
unproductive  labor,  always  ccme  back  to  rooet. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  5.  1940 


RESOLUTION     OP     UNITED     STATES     JUNIOR     CHAMBER     OP 

COMMERCE 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  an  organization  of  young  business  and 
professional  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  from  ap- 
proximately 1,000  local  organizations  located  in  all  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  At  their 
twenty-first  annual  convention,  June  19  to  22,  1940.  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  the  1,600  delegates  present  adopted  a  resolution 
as  to  their  stand  on  national  defense  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  in  convention  assembled  on  this  the  21st  day  of  June  1940. 
That  our  position  with  reference  to  the  present  significant  prob- 
lems of  national  defense  be  suted  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  In  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  assures  to  our  citizens  the  liberties  and  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     We  believe 
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that  the  latent  dynamics  of  a  democracy,  once  aroused,  are  more 
powerful  than  the  driven  dynamics  of  dictatorships  To  obtain 
that  end,  we  realize  that  the  young  men  of  America  have  a  special 
responsibility.  Hence,  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  allay  hysteria  and 
not  to  forget  the  need  for  the  solution  of  Important  domestic 
problems  which  continue  to  be  vital  to  our  democratic  form  of  life 
and  to  assist  In  welding  together  our  people  through  mutual  con- 
fidence and  tru-st.  recognizing  that  to  achieve  this  end  we  must 
reduce  unemployment,  preserve  industrial  peace  and  the  rights  of 
labor,  assure  the  fair  treatment  that  encourages  capital  investment, 
assure  fair  tn-atment  for  agriculture,  and  discourage  unfair  advan- 
tage wherever  shown. 

2.  We  con.slder  that  the  most  important  problem  of  the  day  Is 
the  Immediate  establishment   of  an  adequate   national  defense. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  following  are  necessary  elements  of  an 
adequate  national  defense: 

A.  A  clear  deftnitlcn  of  the  necessary  geographical  area  of  de- 
fense. As  a  minimum,  such  an  area  must  Include  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

B.  Immediate  organization  of  all  resources.  Including  Industry 
and  manpower,  which  includes: 

1.  Compulsory  military  training 

2  Training  cf  individuals  In  skills  and  techniques  necessary  to 
the  rapid  and  efficient  production  of  materials  and  equipment  re- 
cjuired  for  defense. 

3  Administrative  coordination  of  all  agencies  Involved  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  defense  program;  appointment  by  the  President 
of  one  person  charged  with  tins  administrative  responsibility:  and 
elimination  of  delays  and  unneceKsary  procedural  technicalities. 

4.  Elimination  of  excessive  profits  to  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor  by  reason  of  production  incident  to  the  defense  program. 

5.  Development  of  our  own  resources  with  a  view  to  national  self- 
sufficiency  through  an  Immediate  program  of  extensive  research  as 
to  latent  resources,  chemical  substance,  mechanical  devices  and 
synthetic  products. 

C  Recognition  and  willingness  to  bear  the  Increa.sed  costs  of  such 
B  defense  program  Insofar  as  possible  these  costs  must  be  paid 
currently  out  of  lax  revenues.  As  young  men,  we  will  assume  our 
share  of  this  burden. 

D.  Loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America.  We  declare  our  belief 
In  the  loyalty  of  the  f^reat  majority  of  our  citizens.  However,  ade- 
quate steps  must  Immediately  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  acts  of  dis- 
loyalty to  our  democratic  form  of  government.  This  involves,  among 
other  steps,  strict  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  laws  and  manda- 
tory registration   of  all  nlien.s. 

E.  Elimination  of  the  use  of  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  privilege 
a^  a  device  to  conceal  unfriendly  propaganda  and  subversive  activity. 

F.  Public  knowledge  of  all  pertinent  facts  relative  to  problems 
of  national  defense  and  our  relationship  to  foreign  conflicts  We 
Insist  that  our  governmental  leaders  are  under  an  obligation  to 
keep  us  promptly  and  fully  Informed  on  these  matters  We  recog- 
nize the  reciprooiU  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  keep 
h:ms?lf  fully  informed. 

G.  Also,  as  an  element  of  defense  the  step  may  be  Justified  of 
making  available  for  purchase  supplies  and  equipment  to  those 
nations  important  to  our  plan  of  national  defense,  provided  that 
the  requirements  of  our  own  defenses  shall  In  no  event  be  preju- 
diced by  such  sale. 

IV.  We  oppose  sending  an  armed  force  outside  the  Western 
nemisphere 

V.  No  armed  force  shall  be  sent  beyond  our  geographical  area  of 
defense. 

Having  faith  in  our  future  and  confidence  In  the  willingness  of 
cur  young  men  to  make  any  sacrifices  necessary,  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  tenders  to  the  Nation  the  services  of 
Its  members  and  organizations — local.  State,  and  National — In  the 
establishn^ent  of  adc^juate  national  defense  and  the  maintenance 
at  our  democratic  form  of  government. 


Racketeering;  in  Labor  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

I    OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Augtist  5.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    WESTBROOK    PEGLER    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
BY  HON    ROBERT  R    REYNOLDS 


Mr.  REYNOLr>S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th3  Record  a  most 
Interesting  article  by  the  keen  pen  of  that  couiageous  col- 
umnist. Mr.  West  brook  Pegler,  whose  articles  are  published 
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daily  in  the  Washington  Daily  Post,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
as  well  as  many  other  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pegler's  articles  are  daily  entitled  "Pair  Enough,"  and 
the  particular  article  to  which  I  refer  deals  with  certain 
racketeers  and  criminals  connected  with  some  union  organ- 
izations, mentioning  particularly  one  George  E.  Browno.  of 
Chicago,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Pegler,  "is  an  associate  of 
criminals  of  the  most  dangerous  and  vicious  type."  and 
'  BiofT,  a  common  Chicago  'gorilla.'  who  served  in  the 
power  ranks  of  the  old  Capone-Nitti  hooch  and  prostitution 
enterprises,  who  is  the  real  boss  with  power  of  death  over 
Browne,  and  so  forth." 

In  addition  thereto  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  proposed 
legislation  (S.  J.  Res.  275>,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  me 
on  June  10,  1040,  which  among  other  things  provides  that 
labor  organizations  or  unions  may  not  employ  as  an  agent, 
representative,  or  officer  an  American  who  has  lost  his 
rights  to  United  States  citizen.ship  by  reason  of  conviction 
of  a  felony  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  joint  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FAin  Enough 
(By  WcstbTook  Pegler) 

Nkw  York — The  International  Union  of  Stagehands  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  Employees,  which  Is  a  vicious  racket  preying  on  rank- 
.ind-flle  American  workers,  begins  Its  convention  In  Louisville  on 
Monday. 

This  union  Is  controlled  by  elements  of  the  new  Capone  mob  or 
sjmdlcate  of  Chicago  criminals  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  labor 
movement  and  a  reproach  to  the  American  system  of  government 
which,  by  Indirect  but  Irresistible  Government  pre.ssure.  compels 
decent  citizens  to  submit  to  Its  brutal  and  predatory  rule 

The  president  of  this  racket  Is  George  E  Browne,  of  Chicago, 
whose  voting  power,  derived  from  the  large  nuinixr  of  members, 
gives  him  important  Influence  In  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  a  place  on  the  executive  council  of  that  organization. 

Browne  gets  $20,000  a  year  and  allowances.  He  Is  an  associate 
of  criminals  of  the  most  dangerous  and  vicious  type,  and  not  only 
associates  with  such  vermin  but  appoints  them  to  p>08itlons  of 
great  power. 

IN  ONE  crrr  union  fee  re.^ched  $ri,ooo 

Helpless  under  this  power,  the  rank  and  file  are  compelled  to  pay 
high  dues,  amounting  In  some  crafts  to  a  10-percent  income  tax  on 
their  gross  earnings,  heavy  asse.'-sments.  and  fines.  In  one  city  the 
Initiation  fee  reached  the  incredible  and  prohibitive  amount  of 
$3,000. 

Officers  cf  subunlons  or  locals  have  established  private  rackets  by 
which  they  have  compelled  owners  of  movie  theaters  to  buy  equip- 
ment and  services  from  companies  in  which  they  were  tinancia'.ly 
Interested. 

Officers  of  subunlons  also  have  established  a  licensing  .system 
whereby  ostensibly  free  American  workmen  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  heavily  for  work  permits,  but  have  still  been  excluded  from 
union  membership,  which  would  give  them  a  theoretical  and 
Illusory  right  to  vote 

Men  in  this  subhuman,  slave  category  have  been  compelled  to 
work  for  nothing  when  their  families  needed  wages  and  turn  over 
their  pay  to  the  racketeers  in  command. 

Decent  American  citizens  with  ever  moral  right  to  hold  them- 
selves above  the  most  casual  contact  with  a  man  of  Browne's  asso- 
ciations have  been  harried  from  Job  to  Job  and  from  town  to  town 
and  compelled  to  live  furtively  and  work  under  false  names. 

First  vice  president  under  Browne  Is  John  P  Nick,  a  racketeer 
whose  oppression  and  extortion  provoked  a  rank-and-file  rebellion 
in  a  St  Louis  local  and  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Post-Dispatch 
contempt  case.     Like  Browne,  he  runs  with  thugs. 

BIOrF  ACrUALLY  HAS  CONTROL 

Browne  announced  last  Thursdav  that  no  action  was  contem- 
plated by  the  union  against  Willie  BlofI,  his  personal  appointee  to 
the  post  of  International  representative,  a  nonelectlve  office  of  tre- 
mendous power,  who  is  now  In  Jail  in  Chicago  belatedly  serving  an 
old  sentence  for  sharing  the  earnings  of  a  prostitute. 

The  actual  reason  why  Browne  contemplates  no  action  against 
Bloff  is  that  Bloff.  a  common  Chicago  gorilla,  who  served  In  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  old  Capone-Nlttl  hooch  and  prostitution  enter- 
prises, is  the  real  boss  of  the  union,  with  power  of  death  over 
Browne.  If  Browne  were  to  attempt  to  throw  out  Bloff  or  Nick 
Circella.  a  stlck-up  man  who  Is  another  of  his  appointees,  he  prob- 
ably would  be  killed 

As  to  the  question  of  how  ably  Bloff  serves  the  union,  the  fact 
Is  that  Bioff  accepted  HOO.OOO  from  Joseph  Schenck,  who  repre- 
sented the  Hollywood  employers  In  labor  negotiations 

Schenck  admits  that  he  conveyed  the  money  to  Bloff,  using  an 
Intermediary  for  purposes  of  concealment,  but  says  the  transaction 
was  a  forced  loan  and  insists  that  Bloff  returned  the  •100.000  The 
Government  has  Indicted  Bloff  for  failure  to  declare  the  1100,000  as 
income  and  pay  the  tax  on  It. 
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Schenck  aL-^o  admits  that  he  "put  Bloff  In  the  market."  and  an- 
other Incident  which  Indicates  how  faithfully  Browne's  personal 
representative  served  the  union  was  a  de  K:xe  cruise  to  South 
America  on  the  French  liner  Normandie  by  Bioff  and  his  wife,  on 
tickets  which  cost  $3,700  and  were  paid  for  by  an  employer  with 
whcm  Bioff  conducted  union  negotlatlcn.s.  Schenck  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Bloff  used  his  union  power  to  extort  his  favors. 


Joint   resolution   (S    J    Res    275)    to  provide  for  the   national  de- 
fense by  prohibiting  labor  organizations  from  employing  certain 

persons  as  officers  or  agents 

Whereas  It  is  common  knowledge  that  "fifth  column"  activities 
In  various  E^iropean  countries  contributed  largely  to  their  defeat; 
and 

Whereas  such  activities  consisted  In  part  of  sabotage  In  key 
industries  and  propaganda  disseminated  among  the  workers  of 
Buch   Indtistrles:    and 

Whereas  such  activities  are  now  being  carried  on  in  this  country 
end  win  gather  more  momentum  In  the  future,  thus  undermining 
our  national  defense:   and 

Wherea.s  because  of  their  key  positions  In  our  Industrial  mo- 
bilization plans,  officers  and  agents  of  labor  organizations  should 
all  be  American  citizens  whose  allegiance  to  their  country  is  un- 
questioned and  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  In  stamping  out  such  treacherous  activities:  There- 
lore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  It  shall  hereafter  be  un'.awful  for  any  labor 
union  or  other  labor  organization  wh'.ch  represents,  or  purports  to 
represent,  in  any  manner  the  Interests  of  any  persons  employed 
by  any  business  enterprise  which  is  engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  such  commerce  or 
lor  national-defense  purjjoses,  to  have  as  an  officer  or  agent  any 
person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  a  Com- 
munist, Fascist,  or  member  of  any  Nazi  bund  organization,  who 
has  been  at  any  time  within  the  past  2  years  a  memtjer  of  or  affill- 
atoU  with  any  Communist,  Fascist,  or  Nazi  bund  organization, 
Who  Is  ineligible  to  hold  public  office,  or  who  has  lost  his  rights  to 
United  States  citizenship  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  felony. 

Sic  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  labor  union  or  other 
labor  organ:zation  to  use  due  diligence  to  determine  whether  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents  Is  a  person  who  is  prohlblt€>d  from  being 
BUch  an  officer  or  agent  under  the  provisions  cf  section  1  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  term  "labor 
linlon  or  other  labor  organization"  shall  Include  any  group  which 
Is  a  part  of  or  affiliated  with  any  labor  union  or  other  labor 
organization  which  is  national  in  bcope  or  whose  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  more  than  one  State. 

Sec.  4.  Any  labor  union  or  other  labor  organization  willfully 
Tiolatlng  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000;  and  each  such 
Violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  offense. 


The  New  Order  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  AND  WASHINGTON 

TIMES- HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoixs  consent 
that  there  be  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
Interesting  editorial  originally  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Dally  News,  as  reprinted  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Times-Herald,  entitled    "The  New  Order  in  Asia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Thk  Nrw  Ordxk  ik  Asia 

The  new  Japanese  Cabinet,  headed  by  Prenxler  Fumlmaro  Konoye, 
plans  to  make  Japan  even  more  of  a  totalitarian  state  than  it 
has  been.  More  significant  than  that  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Konoye  government  is  mapping  out  some  Japanese  expansion 
which  it  hopes  will  cost  Japan  less  and  profit  It  more  than  the 
war  in  China  has  done  up  to  now. 

French  Indochina  Is  on  the  list  of  properties  which  Prince 
Konoye  hopes  to  pick  up  for  Japan.  So  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Bo.  apparently.  Is  British-owned  Hong  Kong:  and  It  would  surprise 
few  people  tf  the  American-owned  Philippine  Islands  should  turn 
out  to  be  on  that  same  list. 


There  are  rich  pickings  In  the  Orient  for  a  strong,  aggressive 
nation  like  Japan  when  the  western  world  has  a  major  war  going 
on  Prince  Konoye  doesn't  intend  that  the  grass  shall  grow  under 
Japans  feet  while  the  white  folks  bleed  themselves  still  whiter. 
The  whole  structure  which  he  plans  is  to  go  by  the  resounding 
name   of    "The    New   Order   for   Greater   East   Asia." 

A    CHANCE    or    BOSSES 

What  puzzlps  us  i.i  why  so  many  Americans  are  so  worried  by  the 

'    prospect    of    these    changes. 

!  We  cant  see  any  reason  for  moral  Indication  over  Japans 
expected  seizure  of  the  lands  above  named.  The  Dutch  never 
exercised  democracy  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  They  exploited 
those  rich  islands  and  their  etisy-golng  natives  methodically  and 
thoroughly 

Certainly  the  French  didn't  bring  the  blessings  of  democracy  to 
Indochina  They  farmed  and  mined  It  Just  as  the  Dutch  did 
the  East  Indies  Britishers  In  Hong  Kong  have  never  been  famed 
for  a  chummy,  democratic  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  When 
ycu  come  right  down  to  it.  our  efforts  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
Philippines  havp  been  pretty  much  blocked  by  the  Filipinos'  own 
dislike  of  us  and  all  our  ways. 

If  these  territories  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Japanese.  It 
wo\ild  only  mean  a  change  of  bosses  for  their  Inhabitants,  most  of 
whom    probably    wouldn't   care,    and    probably    would    be    neither 

I    better  nor  worse  off   after  the  seizure. 

POLITICS    AND    BtTBBER 

{  It  is  also  argued  that  if  Japan  takes  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
we'll  be  out  of  luck  for  the  GOO.CXK)  long  tons  of  rubber  which 
we  consume  annually.  Japan  is  expected  to  cut  us  off  from  this 
vital  supply,  and  also  from  the  tin  and  quinine  which  we  import 
from  the  East  Indies. 

That  is  nonsense.  We  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  cut  off 
good  customers  because  we  don't  like  their  politics,  but  Japan  isn't. 
If  we  play  ball  with  Japan.  Japan  will  play  ball  with  us,  com- 
mercially, at  least.  Japan  always  has.  For  decades.  Japan  haa 
been  a  Ijetter  customer  of  ours  than  China,  has  bought  more 
from  us  and  has  sold  us  more. 

If  the  East  Indies  rubber  Is  cut  off  from  tis  it  will  be  becau.se 
our  Government  refuses  to  recognize  changes  on  the  map;  ineists 
on  hanging  to  the  status  quo  though  the  heavens  fall,  or  though 
Americans  have  to  go  to  great  expense  to  build  up  a  synthetic- 
rubber  Industry. 
1  We'd  better  get  realistic  about  such  things  as  Japan's  rise  to 
overlordshlp  of  the  Eiist 

If  we  don't,  we'll  commit  ourselves  to  a  {XDlicy  of  combating 
I  changes  on  the  map  wherever  they  occur — combating  them  by 
!  protest  notes,  trade  embargoes,  or  actual  warfare.  That  will  mean 
!  that  one  of  the  world's  greatest  and  richest  nations  will  be  work- 
i  Ing  unceasingly  to  cripple  the  flow  of  trade  around  the  world 
and  dam  back  needed  goods  from  the  areas  that  need  them. 

Such  a  policy  may  be  as  righteous  as  the  lato  Woodrow  Wilson. 
But  Its  practical  effect  will  bo  to  keep  prices  higher  than  they 
should  be  and  world  living  standards  lower  than  they  need  be 

Let's  build  up  our  Army  to  I.UOO.OOO  mechanic-sergeants.  50.000 
planes,  and  100.000  pilots;  let  tlie  Philippines  go  if  Japan  makes 
a  pass  at  them;  and  mind  our  own  business — meaning  our  own 
doUars-and-cents   business  as   well   as   our    own   political    business. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  COLLEGIAN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Summer 
Session  Collegian  of  July  26.  1940.  entitled  "A  Change  of 
Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
I  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  State  College    (Pa  )    Stmimer  Ses-^ion   Collegian  of 

July  26.  19401 
A  Chance  or  Polict 
As  traditional  as  the  tower  of  Old  Main,  and  almost  as  hallowed 
by  the  years,  has  been  the  antipathy  of  the  Collegian  toward  com- 
pulsory military  training  at  Penn  State  E\er  since  this  college  was 
a  two-by-four  agricultural  settlement,  denouncing  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
haa  been  a  required  course  for  every  Collegian  editor. 
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When  all  else  failed — when  the  combined  brain  power  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  failed  to  produce  a  single  literary  spark — the  flood  of 
student  apathy  for  the  hated  R  O  T.  C.  could  always  be  tapped  to 
fill  the  editorial  column.  "Down  With  Rotlsse"  has  been  a  campus 
byword  lor  years. 

T>pical  Idiotic  college  Journalism?  But  the  Collegian  was  only 
serving  in  Its  Just  capacity  as  a  mirror  of  student  opinion.  Every- 
body hated  military  training  It  was  a  bore,  a  u.seless.  unnecessary 
evil  "Do  away  with  it!  Why  do  we  need  milltarv  training'  It's 
propaganda  for  war!" 

The  Collegian  was  not  the  only  college  newsp.iper  to  denounce 
military  tnUning.  Nor  was  Penn  State  the  only  campus  on  which 
it  was  hated.     Many  land-grant  colleges  successfully  abolished  It. 

And  all  of  this  college  antimllltary  feeling  was  but  the  reflection 
cf  a  vast  national  movement.  Books,  movies,  newspapers  every- 
where recited  the  horrors  of  war.  The  mighty  power  of  propaganda 
was  used  to  drive  deep  Into  the  fiber  of  America  a  hatred,  a  loath- 
ing for  war  and  everything  warlike  Never  again  would  we  waste 
our  billions  and  our  boys'  lives!  Isolationism  became  our  para- 
mount doctrine  of  foreign  policy. 

And  the  "voices  in  the  wilderness"  who  urged  preparedness  were 
shouted  down,  were  branded  as  warmongers,  were  crucified. 

NOW    AMKRICA    RE.\PS    ITS    REWARD 

The  most  vital  crisis  of  our  hLstory.  Hitler,  his  appetite  whetted 
en  the  blood  of  France,  sharpening  the  knife  of  nazl-lsm  for 
Britain.  Democracy  at  the  crossroads.  The  future  black  for  the 
hopes  of  free  people. 

And  America—  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world — so  handcuffed 
by  her  own  ncar^ightedne.ss  that  she  has  not  so  much  as  a  single 
military  unit  capable  of  opposing  the  mighty  German  machine. 
America  .=o  unprepared  that  her  entire  Army  could  not  hold  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  week  against  a  "blitzkrieg"  assault. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  Isolationism.  This  Is  the  result  of  the 
idealistic  spirit  which  prompted  countless  Collegian  editors  to  write 
countess  editorials  against  R.  O   T.  C. 

Fortunately,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  E:ngland  may  give  the 
United  States  time  to  make  amends.  But  much  of  the  damage  lias 
already  been  done,  with  America  powerless  to  interfere,  the  strong 
statements  of  her  Chief  Executive  carrying  no  more  weight  than 
the  impregnability  cf  the  Maginot  line. 

And.  awakened  like  Congress  from  its  long  dream  of  "splendid 
Isolation."  the  Collegian  Is  now  ready  to  admit  Its  guilt.  The 
Summer  Collegian  hereby  repudiates  once  and  for  all  Its  anti- 
military  policy  and  pledges  itself  to  the  support  of  compulsory 
military  training  for  America's  youth. 

We  hope  that  we — and  America — have  not  "seen  the  light"  too 
late. 


Give  the  Volunteer  System  a  Fair  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON    HAMILTON   FISH.   OP   NEW   YORK, 
OVER   THE   AMERICAN    RADIO  FORUM   PROGRAM 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  American  Radio  Ponim  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  Sunday  evening,  Au- 
gust 4.  1940: 

As  one  who  ha.s  voted  for  most  of  the  administration's  measures 
for  national  defen.sc  in  the  House.  I  Insisted,  before  accepting 
the  invitation  to  speak  on  this  program,  on  being  permitted  a 
liberal  constr\ictlon  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  question  of  national  defense  Is  th"  biggest  ls.suc  before 
Congress,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  most  Important  issue  until 
we  adjourn. 

I  believe  in  making  America  Invlnclbke  on  sea  and  air.  and  re- 
cruiting our  Army  and  National  Guard  up  to  800.000  as  prescribed 
by  Congress  or  even  to  1,000.000  men. 

I  submit  that  the  volunteer  .system,  according  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  has  not  failed  to  provide  all  the  recruits  asked  for  by 
the  Army.  This  is  a  matter  of  record,  in  spite  of  the  Inspired 
propaganda  and  extraordinary  myth  that  hais  been  let  loose  on 
the  public  in  the  eastern  newspapers. 

The  time  has  come  for  clear  and  Intelligent  thinking  and 
deliberate  action,  based  on  facts  and  not  on  propaganda.  The 
Congress  must  proceed  carefully  before  It  attempts  to  regiment 
American  youth   and  conscript   them  in  time  of  peace. 

We  must  not.  under  a  barrage  of  war  hysteria.  Import  the 
European   war   system  and  foreign   forms   of   militarism   and   au- 


tocracy   into    America,    or    bring    over    a    counterpart    of    Hitler's 
dictatorship  to  the  United  States. 

Our  answer  to  the  dictator  nations  is  to  make  democracy  work 
In  America,  and  not  subvert  It  with  a  military  dictatorship  or  by 
the  European  conscription  or  war  system. 

1  am  convinced  that  if  ConRres.s  will  reduce  the  term  of  en- 
listment for  the  Army  and  National  Guard  from  3  years  to  1  year 
and  increase  the  pay  from  $21  to  $30  a  month  we  could  get  400  000 
volunteers  by  the  first  of  October,  or  within  30  days  of  the  time 
the  change  is  made  by  law.  In  case  of  failure  to  obtain  all  the 
volunteers  we  want.  I  would  vote  for  a  temporary  modified  con- 
scription bill  providing  for  400.000  to  be  drafted  by  October  1 
and  reducing  the  age  limit  from  64  to  25.  because  we  need  youth, 
not  old  men,  to  serve  and  fight  in  defense  of  our  country. 

If  we  need  to  increase  the  size  of  our  Army  next  spring,  then  let 
the  new  Congress  that  convenes  in  January  consider  the  situation 
at  that  time  and  act  in  accordance  with  our  needs  for  national 
defense. 

This  proposal  would  not  Jeopardize  our  preparedness  program, 
as  we  could  not  and  had  not  Intended  to  train  more  than  400.000 
men  by  next  spring. 

We  must  try  out  our  American  volunteer  system  before  resorting 
to  any  form  of  military  conscription  in  time  of  peace,  and  before 
regimenting  American  youth  into  a  huge  military  machine  after  the 
pattern  of  Hitler  and  other  foreign  dictators. 

Conscription  In  peace  Is  not  the  American  way.  but  the  road 
to  militarism,  dictatorship,  and  war. 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  consciiptlon  bill,  if  voted  upon  next 
Monday,  would  not  have  the  support  of  10  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of  the 
Democrats. 

I  do  not  Impugn  the  motives  or  sincerity  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  other  proponents  and  originators  of  the  draft  bill.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  It  did  not  originate  from  the  National  Grange, 
American  Farm  Bureau.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  nor  does 
it  repre.sent  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmers  or  the  wage  earners 
In  America. 

Whom  do  we  fear?  Do  we  fear  Hitler,  who  seems  afraid  to 
attack  England  over  20  miles  of  sea.  when  he  would  have  3.000 
miles  to  cross  over  here?  That  is  preposterous,  when  we  have  the 
greatest  Navy  In  the  world,  six  or  seven  times  larger  than  the 
German  Navy,  or  that  we  should  fear  Hitler  and  Mussolini  com- 
bined to  make  It  necessary  to  rush  In  and  conscript  two  or  three 
million  American  youths 

We  have  an  air  force  of  5.000  planes,  and  are  expanding  It  at 
the  potential  rate  of  800  airplanes  a  month.  Yet  no  airplane  haa 
ever  been  invented,  as  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  rightly  said,  that 
could  fly  over  here,  bomb  our  cities,  and  get  back  to  its  Etiropean 
base. 

Let  us  stop  this  fear  hysteria  and  expose  the  war  propaganda  of 
the  interventionists  who  are  trying  to  force  us  into  the  European 
war  against  the  will  of  95  percent  of  the  American  people. 

Let  the  American  people  ask  the  administration  to  take  them 
Into  their  confidence.  What  war  do  we  face?  How  Imminent  Is  It? 
Is  It  the  truth  that  "every  day  counts,"  as  some  administration 
leaders  say   behind    closed   doors? 

With  whom  are  we  going  to  flght? 

Where  are  we  going  to  flght? 

When  are  we  going  to  flght? 

Why  are  we  going  to  flght? 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of    Representatives    answer    any    one    of   these    questions. 

Why  are  all  the  cards  kept  under  the  table,  concealed  from  th© 
duly  elected  Representatives  of  the  people,  not  to  mention  the  peo- 
ple themselves? 

It  Is  my  deliberate  and  sincere  Judgment  that  conscription  In 
time  of  peace  Is  un-American,  undemocratic,  and  would  create  a 
huge  military  machine  or  Frankenstein  that  would  devour  our 
free  Institutions  and  destroy  our  constitutional  and  republican 
form  of  government. 

All  history  and  particularly  contemporary  history  proves  that 
placing  the  power  of  life  and  livelihood  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
man  is  the  road  to  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism.  I  am  bitterly 
opposed  to  both,  and  shall  resist  conscription  until  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  advantages  of  the  American  volun- 
teer system  under  which  our  rights  and  liberties  as  a  free  people 
have   been  preserved. 


Our  Foreign  Trade 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 
KITCHENS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  most  of  the 


world  being  in  the  flames  of  war,  our  country  is  still  trading 
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and  doing  business.    I  have  some  statistics  and  will  incorpo- 
rate them  along  in  my  remarks. 

Summary  of  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  June  and 
the   first    6    months   of   1940 


June  1940 

June  1939 

January-June 

1940 

1939 

Eirnrts    including  re-fx- 
(Kirts                  

$^.10. 000. 000 

«2T«.noo.ooo 

K.  Of*.  000.  noo 
i.xM.oin.ouo 

$1.41fi.000  000 

OeiuTal  imports     ..... 

2U.uo».(M«     i:».uoo.(WO 

1.094.UIO.00O 

F.xport  balaooe 

uo.uon,ooo  1   57.ouo.ono 

774,000.000 

322,000,000 

During  June  1940  the  normal  sea.sonaI  recession  in  trade  did  not 
occur,  and  the  exports,  including  reexports,  were  8  percent  above 
those  for  the  2  preceding  months.  EKie  principally  to  the  con- 
tinued heavy  exportation  of  war  material,  exports  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1940  were  nearly  40  percent  above  those  for  the  same 
period  of  1939.  whereas  Imports  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
were  about  14  percent  greater  than  those  for  the  comparable  pe- 
riod of  1939 

The  volume  of  both  exports  and  imports  increased  less  than 
the  value  because  of  the  higher  prices  obtaining  this  year. 

The  export  balance  for  the  first  half  of  1940  wa.s  the  highest  for 
any  similar  period  since  1921. 

Erports  and  imports  during  the  war  period,  September  1939  through 

June  1940 


Fxrv»rts  inrluiling  reexports. 
Oeoentl  imports  .     ...     .. 


IS-TO-W 


$3.^47.000.000 
2,  19J, «»,  COO 


1933-39 


$2.  JfiLOOO  000 

i.Tyr,  000. 000 


For  the  10-month  war  period,  September  1939  through  June 
1940.  exports  were  36  percent  greater  than  during  the  com- 
parable months  of  1938.  while  imports  were  about  23  percent 
greater.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  demand  for  war  materials  rrom 
the  belligerent  countries,  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Increased  their  demand  for  iron  and  steel. 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise 


J:inuary-June 

1940 

1039 

Total 

$2. 022. 000. 000 

$1,398,000  000 

>PTJ<TlltUn»l  

s-w.  000,  noo 

1.6ffi».000.000 

268.000  OOO 

Non!i».'ricultural 

1.  130,000  000 

The  heavy  shipments  of  cotton,  amounting  to  85  percent  of 
all  exports,  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  increased 
valxie  of  agricultural  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1940,  ovor 
the  same  period  1939.  However,  exports  of  corn,  soybeans,  fresh, 
dried  and  canned  vegetables,  and  edible-vegetable  oils  and  fats 
were  greater  this  year  than  last. 

Important  commodities  adversely  affected  by  the  war  In  the 
value  of  their  exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  of  1939  were  automobiles, 
gasoline,  lumber,  foodstuffs,  and  tobacco. 

The  Import  value  of  six  leading  strategic  defense  materials — 
crude  rubber,  tin,  ferromangancse.  nickel,  silk,  and  wool — in- 
creased from  $169,000,000  during  the  first  half  of  1939,  to  $308.- 
000000  during  the  first  half  of  1940.  an  Increase  of  82  percent. 
In  addition  to  increases  in  the  national-defense  materials  Im- 
ported during  the  first  halX  of  this  year  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  much  higher  values  were  shown  for  the  1940  im- 
ports of  newsprint  and  paper  base  stocks,  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, sawed  boards,  gas  oil,  coal-tar  products,  and  burlaps. 


Government  Stand-by  Plants — Best  Answer  to 
Problem  of  Defense  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  really 
mean   what   we  say   about  not   letting  anything  interfere 


with  the  progress  of  the  national -defense  effort,  there  are 
certain  considerations  regarding  procurement  of  weapons 
and  equipment  which  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked.  Ma- 
chinery has  become  all  important  and  I  think  almoet  any- 
one will  agree,  at  least  theoretically,  that  we  should  be  In  a 
position  to  obtain  it  promptly  in  times  of  necessity  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  the  people  of  America.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  private  enterprise  cannot  afford  to  maintain  idle 
plant  capacity  in  continual  readiness  for  an  emergency  that 
may  never  arise.  Therefore,  if  such  additional  capacity. 
created  during  an  emergency,  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise,  it  either  must  be  sacrificed  or  otherwi.se  disposed 
of  or  else  arms  and  implements  of  war  must  continue  to  be 
produced  on  a  large  scale  and  either  sold  at  home  at  great 
expense  or  sold  to  foreign  nations,  there  to  become,  in  many 
cases,  a  threat  to  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  clear  that  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  maintain  such  stand- 
by productive  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  much  as  it 
maintains  its  battleships  and  forts.  Peacetime  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  might  be  partly  cared  for  in  such  plants  by 
means  of  a  skeleton  staff.  Continual  experimentation  could 
be  carried  on.  Never  again  would  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  we  are  now  confronting  where  the  Nation  is  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  terms  of  private  manufacturers,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  time  is  required 
to  get  actual  manufacturing  of  defense  materials  under  way. 

It  is  unreasonable,  furthermore,  to  expect  private  industry 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  times  of  stress,  for  it  is 
obviously  necessary  at  such  times  that  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  equipment  be  obtained,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  private  industry  cannot  very  well  be  prepared 
to  do  this  job  since  it  Is  engaged  in  a  task  of  continuous 
production  of  peacetime  goods  and  cannot  change  its  tools, 
d3res.  and  machinery  overnight.  If  it  tries  to  do  this,  serious 
economic  dislocation  is  certain  to  result  once  the  period  of 
emergency  has  passed.  These  factors  combined  with  the 
Inevitable  increase  in  unemployment  and  other  deflationary 
influences  which  may  be  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  any 
period  of  stress  are  certain  to  lead  to  a  situation  which  I 
need  not.  I  am  sure,  elaborate. 

Even  if  the  governmental  defense  program  would  fully 
amortize  the  cost  of  excess  plant  capacity  in  the  hands  of 
private  manufacturers,  the  very  existence  of  these  empty 
plants  in  the  hands  of  private  industry  is  bound  to  increase 
the  depth  of  depression,  and  this  is  entirely  aside  from  a 
further  question  of  why  private  industry  rather  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  have  title  to  such  plants 
when  the  Grovernment  has  in  fact  paid  for  them  These 
considerations  should  lead  us  to  careful  thought  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  situation. 

Certain  alternatives  suggest  themselves.  The  first  is  that 
plants  to  make  possible  additional  necessary  production  for 
defense  be  constructed  for  a  Government  agency  by  a  private 
manufacturer  and  be  operated  by  that  manufacturer  under 
a  management  contract.  Title  to  the  plant  would  remain 
in  the  Government  agency  and  units  produced  would  t>e 
sold  by  the  agency  to  the  Government  either  at  cost  or  at 
cost  plus  an  amount  which  would  amortize  the  investment 
over  a  reasonable  period.  The  private  manufacturer  would, 
of  course,  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  manage- 
ment and  supervision  and  this  might  either  be  a  fixed  sum. 
or.  as  an  incentive  to  greater  production,  be  increased  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  defense  units  produced. 

A  second  plan  which  I  would  suggest  would  be  this:  That  a 
plant  might  be  constructed  for  a  Government  agency  by  a 
private  manufacturer  and  leased  to  him  by  the  agency  at  a 
rental  based  upon  a  percentage  of  proceeds  of  each  difense 
unit  produced  and  sold.  Such  rental  should  include  provision 
for  amortization  of  the  investment.  The  manufacturer 
should  have  the  right  to  termination  of  the  lease  without  any 
further  liability  to  him  whenever  he  is  no  longer  receiving 
Government  contracts.  Tlie  Goverrunent  agency  on  the  other 
hand  would  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  if  the  manu- 
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facturer  failed  to  fill  orders  or  refuse  to  accept  them  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Third  alternative  is  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
emergency  plants  by  Government  agency  itself.  The  prob- 
lem in  this  case  would,  of  course,  be  Ihe  one  in  obtaining  the 
right  sort  of  personnel  and  I  would  be  perfectly  willinc  to  pay 
well  for  such  personnel  under  circumstances  of  this  sort. 
Under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  the  cost  of  an  armament 
program  would  be  protected  against  all  charges  except  those 
actually  necessary.  The  possibility  of  profiteering  would 
be  ehminated. 

It  is  widely  reported  that  private  manufacturers  have  de- 
clared that  they  are  not  especially  anxious  to  do  the  things 
they  will  have  to  do  in  order  to  transform  their  plants  or 
add  to  them  with  the  purpose  of  the  defense  program.  This 
is  after  all  not  the  kind  of  production  that  can  be  fitted  into 
the  plans  of  an  eflBcient  private  enterprise  without  serious 
disruption.  [ 

Under  the  plans  I  have  suggested,  everybody  in  the  picture, 
the  Government,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  manufacturers  would 
all  know  exactly  where  they  stood.  Production  for  defense 
needs  could  be  .started  at  any  time  and  carried  forward 
promptly  and  plants  could  be  located  at  the  most  strategic 
points.  I  know  that  there  is  but  small  chance  that  what  I 
have  to  say  about  these  matters  will  be  listened  to  today  but 
I  have  been  profoundly  disheartened  at  some  of  the  reports 
that  have  come  to  me  about  the  excessive  terms  of  some  of  the 
defense  contracts.  Some  day  the  history  of  these  times  will 
be  written  and  these  who  read  that  history  will  wonder  why 
some  such  reasonable  plan  for  defense  production  as  I  have 
outlined  above,  was  not  adopted. 


There  Is  No  Alternative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATP:  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FREDA  KIRCHWEY 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  a  very  strong 
article  by  Miss  Freda  KiiThwey,  published  in  Tlic  Nation  of 
August  3  last,  under  the  caption  "There  Is  No  Alternative." 
Tliere  is  no  alternative  for  the  selective-service  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  The  Nation  of  August  3,  1940] 
THERE    IS    NO    ALTERNATIVE 

(By  Freda  Kirch wey) 

Almost  every  sentence  In  MaxweU  Stewart's  attack  on  con- 
scription In  this  issue  of  The  Nation  is,  by  itself,  convincing  The 
trouble  with  his  argument  lies  in  its  premises.  He  analyzes  the 
proposal  for  universal  military  service  today  in  terms  of  the  draft 
army  of  1917.  and  in  those  terms  he  opposes  it — cogently.  If  our 
Army  is  to  be  only  the  A.  E  F.  over  again,  its  value  is  certainly 
to  be  questioned  But  tlie  very  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
being  created  insure  important  differences. 

The  conscript  .\rmy  of  1917  was  Improvised  after  war  had 
been  declared.  With  surprising  efficiency  considering  the  pres- 
sure of  events,  but  hastily  none  the  less.  2.000000  men  were 
selected,  trained,  and  put  under  arms.  The  raising  of  this  Army 
was  a  temporary  break  in  a  normal  national  life  in  which  military 
affairs  were  happily  remote  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  After 
the  war  armament  expenditures  were  sharply  reduced,  the  Army 
was  demobilized,  and  the  United  States  washed  its  hands  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe. 

Contrast  the  situation  today;  Prance  disa.'^trously  defeated  in 
the  field  and  Hitler  lord  over  continental  Europe;  Britain,  with  no 
unconquered  Allies  except  Its  colonies  and  the  dominions,  facing 
imminent  a&>ault.     No  one  knows  whether  Britain  will  be  able  to 


resist  or  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  loss  of  empire  and  fleet. 
But.  at  best,  we  cannot  realistically  hope  for  an  early  defeat  of 
Hitler.  Churchill's  warning  after  Dunkerque  that  a  successful 
withdrawal  must  not  be  confused  with  a  victory  applies  to  Eng- 
land's present  situation.  A  successful  re^lbtance  will  al.so  nut  be 
a  victory.  The  political  and  military  dominance  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, together  with  the  spreading  power  of  Japan  in  Asia — these 
are  the  controlling  characteristics  of  the  world  of  1940.  The 
creation  of  a  strong  army  is  not  a  temporary  emergency  measiu'e; 
it  IS  part  of  a  long-range  program  necessitated  by  a  world  situa- 
tion which  is  likely  to  grow  worse. 

A  period  of  peace  preceded  the  war  of  1914.  It  was  a  period 
pricked  with  warnings  for  those  who  chose  to  see  them;  but  few 
did  The  world  awoke  to  war  with  a  start.  The  present  war  Is 
different.  It  began— where?  In  the  Rhineland  or  in  Ethiopia? 
Or  t>efore  that  In  the  bare  hills  of  Manchuria?  It  is  not  an  event 
that  can  be  pinned  down  with  a  date,  but  this  much  is  sure: 
Hitler  did  not  defeat  France  In  40  days  of  invasion;  he  defeated 
France  in  the  years  that  went  before— years  of  deliberate,  impla- 
cable preparation.  Britain  and  France  were  at  peace  during  those 
years,  but  Germany  was  at  war.  Britain  and  France  approached 
the  final  showdown  in  much  the  same  mood  that  characterized  the 
j-ears  leading  up  to  1914 — the  same  old  diplomatic  maneuvers,  the 
conventional  pre-World  War  military  preparations.  They  believed 
that  they  were  at  peace  until  they  found  themselves  fighting,  but 
all  the  time  they  were  in  process  of  being  conquered. 

It  is  this  error  that  the  United  States  .should  avoid.  As  long  as 
Nazi  de.spotism  rules  Europe  and  threatens  the  world,  so  long 
mu.st  the  word  and  hope  of  peace  be  banished  from  our  minds. 
Even  today  the  United  States  is  no  longer  at  peace.  It  is  living  in 
a  state  of  war  preparation  which  will  last  until  fascism  has  been 
defeated.  Hitler's  successes  and  further  ambitions  have  thrust 
upon  us  an  unwelcome  but  inescapable  Job  of  total  preparation. 
Out  of  nothing — speaking  relatively — we  must  create  a  war  ma- 
chine, not  as  an  emergency  improvisation  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  life  in  the  years  to  come. 

Maxwell  Stewart  opposes  conscription  for  two  reasons.  First, 
he  contends,  we  need  no  large  army;  a  two-ocean  navy,  an 
expanded  air  force,  together  with  antiaircraft  defenses,  and  a 
well-equipped  army  of  about  300.000  men  are  all  that  is  required. 
For  such  an  army  ccn.scrlption  is  unnecessary.  Second.  American 
exijerlence  with  conscription  in  1917  was  not  the  sort  to  recom- 
mend the  system  today. 

Even  in  his  own  terms  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  wholly  consistent.  At 
the  start  of  his  essay  he  .says.  •Conscription  in  wartime  is  regrettable 
but  nece.'sary."  But  why?  If  a  small,  well-equipped  army  were 
sufHcient,  conscription  would  never  be  necessary  On  the  other 
hand.  If.  as  Mr.  Stewart  admits,  a  conscript  army  is  required  in  ca.^e 
of  war.  It  should  most  certainly  be  created  before  the  actual  fighting 
begins.  Tliat  is  the  real  lesson  of  1917.  For  such  an  army  must  not 
be  Improvised.  Its  construction  and  equipping  are  a  long  Job, 
especially  today,  when,  as  Mr.  Stewart  points  out.  the  intricate 
machines  of  modern  warfare  demand  a  high  proportion  of  tech- 
nically trained  soldiers. 

It  i.«  quite  true  that  the  final  size  and  disposition  of  the  Army 
cannot  be  determined  exactly  until  we  know  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  over  England.  As  long  as  the  British  Fleet  is  intact,  we 
have  a  two-ocean  navy.  If  it  is  lost  to  Hitler,  we  have  far  less  than 
a  one-ocean  navy.  If  it  is  lost,  we  must  rush  our  preparations  in 
order  to  be  able  to  occupy  by  land  and  air  forces  any  threatened 
area  near  our  coasts  or  within  striking  distance  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  A  two-orean  navy  takes  longer  to  build  than  even  a  modern 
army;  during  the  next  few  years,  years  in  which  Hitler  will  be  mak- 
ing his  bid  for  world  dominion,  our  newly  authorized  navy  will  still 
be  under  construction.  Today  we  must  act  on  the  assumption  that 
Britain  may  t>e  defeated  and  that  we  may  be  faced  with  an  early 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere.  It  will  he  easier  later  on 
to  limit  our  program,  if  fate  permits,  than  to  try,  in  tlie  face  of 
threat,  to  reach  the  level  of  totalitarian  preparation  in  one  desperate 
leap. 

Mr.  Stewart's  second  main  argument  against  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  rests  on  two  sets  of  facts — his  experiences  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army  during  the  World  War.  and  the  reactionary  influence  of 
the  conscript  armies  of  Europe.  With  many  of  his  points  I  agree. 
At  a  time  when  a  reasonable  chance  existed  of  maintaining  cur 
Independence  and  our  democratic  way  of  life  without  a  big  army. 
his  Insistence  on  the  f-oclal  dangers  of  militarism  and  on  the  dead- 
ening effect  of  army  discipline  would  have  bespoken  a  radical  and 
militant  attitude.  Today  that  chance  is  gone.  We  have  no  choice 
between  civilian  virtues  and  military  vices,  between  good  and 
evil,  between  an  army  and  no  army.  The  choice  lies  between 
an  army  based  on  universal  service  and  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
fe.s.sional  army  That  is  the  issue  under  debate  in  Washington  this 
week  Admittedly  a  conscript  army  holds  many  potential  dangers 
of  reaction:  admittedly,  even  in  democratic  nations,  the  armies  are 
more  reactionary  than  the  general  p>olltical  level  of  the  countries;  at 
the  same  time  the  dangers  of  reactionary  control  in  a  volunteer  pro- 
fessional army  are  even  greater. 

By  and  large,  in  every  nation,  the  progressive  groups  in  the  com- 
munity have  shunned  the  army.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  sensible 
objection  to  military  life  and  military  ideals,  partly  to  the  lack  of 
professional  inducements  to  take  up  an  army  career.    The  result  is 
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thut  a  volunteer  »rniy  In  lai^ely  populat«d  with  able-bodied  ne'er-do- 
wells  and  mlf^u.  officered  by  reactionaries  and  bureaucratg  An 
army  btuied  on  universal  service  will  not  be  democratic  per  se.  but 
It  offers  all  the  elemenu  out  of  which  a  democratic  Institution  can 
be  bu:lt  To  reject  universal  service  out  of  fear  of  lt«  potentially 
rpartionary  results  would  be  to  deliver  the  army  to  the  reactionaries 
without  a  struggle  The  very  dangers  to  which  Mr  Stewart  points 
lead  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  An  army  Is  at  best  a  favorable 
breeding  ground  for  reaction.  We  must  flRht  for  Its  democratiza- 
tion; and  success  in  that  fight  Is  only  possible  If  we  have  an  army 
In  which  all  elements  of  the  population  are  represented. 

American  liberals  should  recognize  before  It  is  too  late  what  the 
British  working  class  and  Its  leaders  realized  only  after  the  war 
had  started — that  the  left  must  take  a  positive  jxjsltion  on  the 
question  of  national  defense.  It  must  make  the  struggle  against 
Hitler  an  honest  fight  for  the  faith  It  lives  by.  And  It  can  do  this 
In  only  one  way — by  working  not  against  the  army  but  for  army. 
It  must  help  to  create  it  and  man  It  and  then  to  control  it — by 
democratic  methods  and  for  democratic  ends. 


County   Report   of    Federal    Expenditures,    Butler 

County,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1940 


EXPENDITURES  MARCH  4.  1933.  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  report  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  Butler  County,  Kans.,  from  March 
4.  1933.  through  June  30.  1939: 

County  report  of  Federal  expenditures,  Butler  County,  Kans.,  Mar.  4, 
1933.  through  June  30,  1939 

LOAMS 


CVRBB.VT   PUOGtULM3 

Federal  I.oan  Acpncj-. 

1.  Rrpnnstnirtion  Financv  rorporation  (from  Feb.  2,  1932).. 
2    r>isa.«t("T  I,o»n  ron>oratioii 

FPtl»'ral  W(>rki»  .\frvncy. 

i.   lul'lic  Works  .'VdminLstration,  non-Ft>l«»nil  projects 

4.  VS.  HinisiiiK  .^uth'Tity.  loan  oontraots  Signed 

Deiiartnu'nt  of  .\in-icultiirc. 

y  Karin  I'rnlit  .^dnunb'tratlnn.  Land  Bank  fommissiniw'r. . 

f>.  Farm  CriHlit  .'kdmini.'stration.  pmereency  cmp  and  fc<«d 

7.  Farm  Security  .\dininLstratiiin.  rural  rehjibilitation   

K.   Farm  S*«iirit.v  .Administration,  fiirm  tenant  purchase 

tt.  Kurai    KU-ctrification   AUministraliun    fiotal   project  oosl 
ilividetl  by  Diuubcr  of  oouatusi  participatuit;;  


rOMPLITtD  PROr.RAMS 

10.  Farm  Crt>.lit  .Admini.stration.  19.'U-X.'>  drought  relief. 

11.  iiume  0»-D«?rs'  Loan  Corporaliou,  lUi*-36 


Total,  repayable 


2.M 

114 


96 
263 


1500,005 
(') 


» 52S.  700 
143.476 


w.ooo 


17.  19« 
459.  039 


KXPKKDmrSKS 


CXTRKESt  PftOOaAMa 

Federal  Work?  Aitency: 

1.  Public  Works  Admlnbtnitlon,  non-Fedf-nil  projocta 

3.  Public  Works  .Kdmmistntion,  Fedeml  prnj.xts 

3.  Public  Roads  .administration.  compWttd  projects 

4.  Public  Buildings  .\dministration.  Federal  buildioKS 

5.  Work  Projects  Administration  .. 

f>    Other  proj«x"t!'  under  works  program 

Federal  S'curity  A?en<'y: 
7.  Social  Sectuity  Board: 

Old  age  assistance - I6*- 155 

Aid  to  dependent  cbildren 30.945 

Aid  to  the  blind 1.686 

>  The.s«  projects  received  both  loaos  and  Korats. 
>A«o(I>«c.  31,1938. 


Num-  I 
ber    ! 


Amount 


418 
313 

a 


County  report  of  Federal  expendituret,  Butler  County.  Kant..  Uar.  4, 

1933.   through  June   30.  1939 — Contiuued 

TKPtNDiTVRXs — Continued 


1, 725. 753 


$372,430 

391.726 

53,8S9 

724.744 


88.786 


• 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

cvRREST  PROGKAiis— continued 

Department  n(  Apictilttirp. 

8.  A(mctiltural  Adjustment  Administration  conser 
vution  tiroKraius; 

19,Jfi   riO.M4 

1W7 _ 78.388 

tlW.913 
i\327 

9    Farm  Sectirity  AdmlnUtratlon.  rural  rehabilitation ., 

COMFLrrED  PROGRAMS 

10    Federal  Emereency  Relief  Administration... 

301.0*3 

11.  ("ivil  Works  .\ltuinistrat:()n 

12.  Atrriculfural    Adjustment    Administration    renUl    and 

benefit j>aynicjits  -                   .     ...    -    

13.1'.     .'^.     IIoiisinE     .\<lmini.stration— Hou-sing    (former 

140.  ».M 
562.049 

Total,  nonreijavable  .. 

X 829. 872 

(irand  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable   

4.CU,68S 

OTRKR   BBSKriTS                                   ' 

Fwleral  riousinc  .\dminbtration: 

Title  I.  Mo<lerni2ation  and  improvement  loans  in.sure<l 

Title  11.  Mortgages  accepted  for  insuraoce 

1S5 
137 

fiA.RU 
358.050 

Total  housine  in5tiranc6                                      . . 

4W.Kt 

Farm  Securitv  .\dnnDi:>traiion'  Farm  debt  reduction   .   ...-. 

33 

M.318 

2.0C0 

COrXTT  STATTSTICS ' 

FamUio-s  in  munty.  1930 , 9.  3S8 

Dwollincs.  I9;m)      O.UiO 

Individual  income-tax  returns,  1935 . 839 

PassTnger  automobiles  reRislered,  1936 ^.. 9,  U'A 


Families  with  radios.  1938 

Residential  telephones.  193,S 

Domestic  electric  meters,  1930 

Karni!*.  ly».i       

Retail  eniployees,  19.35 

W  holesal*'  employees.  1935 

Manufacturint!  employees,  1935 

Perso'.s  on  farms.  I !O.S  

•  Source:  Consumer  Market  I>ata  Handbook. 


1 10 
3.  3Hrt 
4.4'd 

K.-,:» 

107 

S.H4 

11,239 


Our  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T.ATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    BEAVER    (PA.)    DAILY    TIMES 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  un(ier  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Times,  of  Beaver,  Pa.: 

(From  the  Beaver  (Pa  )  Dally  Times  of  August  3.  1940] 

OUR   BANKS 

Government  credit — Government  banking — whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it — means  far  more  than  the  socialization  of  an  Industry. 
The  average  man  may  not  step  to  think  that  II  the  Government 
Should  suddenly  take  over  the  banks  in  his  community,  It  would 
not  be  Just  stepping  into  the  local  bankers  shoes  to  supervise  a 
single  enterprise.  Banking  does  not  halt  at  the  marble  facade 
fronting  Main  street  Any  bank  statement  will  revel  the  deep  eco- 
nomic roots  of  banking  Listed  among  assets  you  will  find  heavy 
Investments  In  practically  every  form  of  enterprise  In  everj-  corner 
of  the  land.  Including  mortgages  on  homes,  farms,  peanut  stands, 
ad  Infinitum.  You  will  also  find  thousands  or  even  millions  In 
loans.  prcmis£ory  notes,  and  other  obligations  of  private  citizens. 

Banking  Is  every  man's  business  E^■ery  man's  business  would 
become  Government  bu.^iness  If  the  Government  controlled  banking, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  through  the  influence  of  political  power  and 
favor. 

Private  management,  under  proper,  safe,  and  reasonable  public 
regulation,  means  the  ultimate  In  prccautlonarv  measures  to  Insure 
the  safety  and  Integrity  of  banking  Nothing'  would  so  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  iri-c  enterprise  as  political  domination  and  con- 
trol of  banking  a  ad  credit.     Sucii  a  step  would  create  a  flnancial 
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monopoly  that  for  sheer  size  and  power  would  dwarf  anything 
the  world  ha«  ever  wen  before  It  might  easily  lead  to  cofftsra- 
tlon  by  Government   force  of  nil   material  re»ov;rce'8  cf   the   j-x^opic 

The  American  system  of  private  banking  Is  a  hiphly  competitive 
business.  Banks  are  anxious  to  make  loahN  and  Investments. 
That  is  their  source  of  income  and  their  chief  reason  for  ex- 
istence. Fifteen  thousand  b.Tiiks  in  this  country  are  constantly 
striving  to  encovirage  community  growth  and  prosperity.  Every 
banker  knows  that  he  will  fall  or  succeed  with  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  to  which  his  bank  affords  a  banking  service. 
These  incentives  to  service  and  progress  are  lacking  in  any  busi- 
ness  dominated    and   controlled    by    remote    political    power. 

We  do  not — we  cannot — belif^ve  that  Americans  want  or  will 
tolerate  a  politically  controlled  banking  system.  Already  we  have 
seen  enough  to  itidlcate  clearly  what  political  control  of  banking 
would  mean  to  the  people  and  to  all  forms  of  free  and  successful 
enterprise  on  which  the  growth  and  success  of  this  great  Nation 
squarely  and  securely  rests. 

We  have  seen  governmental  force  beat  down  Interest  rates  toward 
the  z?ro  mark  Perhaps  this  was  done  to  avoid  Immediate  national 
bankruptcy  With  a  national  drbt  of  approximately  fifty  billions, 
the  national  income  would  scarcely  more  than  meet  Interest 
charges  alrne  at  6  percent.  Wliile  forcing  down  Interest  rates  to 
Its  ov^Ti  temporary  advantage,  the  administration  has  reduced  by 
two-thirds  the  only  income  of  numerous  millions  of  Investors  and 
savings  account  owners. 

Privately  owned  and  managed  banks  are  necefwnry  to  the  con- 
tinued progres-s  and  prosperity  of  our  country  and  every  com- 
munity. VVV  urge  Times  readers  to  write  or  wire  Members  of 
Congre.'^s — both  In  the  House  and  the  Senate-  to  oppose  all  legis- 
lation that  tends  to  give  politicians  in  or  out  of  office  any  measure 
or  degree  cf  political  control  over  our  banking  sy.stem  It  is  the 
writers  conviction,  after  many  yt^ars'  stuiy  of  and  experience  in 
the  banking  business,  that  all  the  banks  of  the  whole  country  would 
be  in  a  better  position  If  all  belonged  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. It  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  usefulness  to  Its  entire 
membership.  Its  service,  influence,  and  general  usefulness  would 
be  much  enlarged  If  all  banks  were  m.embers  because  the  System 
is  successfully  managed  by  bankers,  not  by  politicians. 


Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 


OPEN  LETTER  FROM  EDITOR  OF  UTICA  (OHIO)   HERALD 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  th(^  Record.  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  Utica  (Ohio)  Herald: 

[From  the  Utica  (Ohio)  Herald] 
EcrroR    warrEs    an    open    LrrxER    to    olti    concressman — omrERS 

TRAINING     METHODS     Al-L     WRONG.     SAYS    "YE     ED.        WHO     KNOWS     FROM 
EX  PERIEJ4CE 

Utica,  Ohio,  July  29.  1940. 
Mr.  J    H.\RRY  McGregor. 

Congressman.   Seventeenth    Ohio, 

Wa.'hiv.cfton.  D.   C 

De-^r  Harry:  A  recent  article  in  Look  magazine  by  MaJ  I^onard 
Nason.  entitled  Why  Hitler  Laughs  at  America  ■  had  some  mighty 
good  points  In  It  and  one  of  them  was  in  re<jard  to  the  training 
of  civilians  to  be  officers  In  the  United  States  Army. 

The  idea  of  the  old-line  generals  who  have  charge  of  this  oflBcer 
training  would  be  laughable  if  they  were  not  so  tragic  at  this 
time  Imagine  anyone  being  so  dumb  that  they  think  the  way  to 
teach  officers  h<iw  to  command  hundreds  nr  even  thou.'sands  nf 
men.  or  how  to  move  these  men  from  place  to  place  or  to  supply 
them  with  food,  ammunition,  or  transportation  Is  to  teach  them 
to  make  a  bed  or  wait   on  table. 

Tlie.'K^  offlcers  who  come  into  the  army  from  civilian  life  will  In 
large  numbers  be  usrd  on  staff  Jobs  where  their  habits  of  business 
efficiency  and  dispatch  can  best  help  the  cau.«c  and  yet  they  are 
making  them  waste  their  time  peeling  potatoes  or  cleaning  rifles. 

The  present  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  Is  full  of  cor- 
porals and  sergeants  who  could  quite  reasonably  lie  promoted  to 
lieutenants  and  captains  and  who  could  do  a  far  better  Job  of 
teaching  privates  how  to  use  their  weapons,  how  to  make  their 
beds,  care  for  their  equipment,  etc. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazis  have  won  thus  far  because  of  their  perfect 
organization  together  with  fine  coordination  of  weapons  and  man- 
power Did  thev  get  this  orpanization  and  coordination  by  having 
staff  officers   make  beds  and   peel  potatoes?     Wliat   is  your  guess? 

Of  course.  I  suppose  if  vou  have  4  years  to  m.'ike  an  officer  you 
could  make  him  learn  all  the  details  of  soldiering  but  the  Ameri- 


can btiRincssman  has  neither  the  lime  nor  the  patience  for  bucU 

fcxillshnesB. 

Back  in  World  War  days  we  who  were  to  be  given  commlF- 
slons  and  who  were  called-  pathetically  true  Just  often  '•90-dav 
wonders" — spent  w»M'ks  on  drill  and  rifie*  and  minor  details  and 
only  a  few  hours  cm  military  pr(5blenis  of  leading  men  and  of 
meeting  various  situations  and  handicaps  such  as  always  present 
themselves    In    wartime 

It  .seems  that  the  Army  never  chnnaes  Just  the  other  day 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  $12,(XX)  a  year  Judge  to  be  th;' 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  do  you  know  what  this  man  was 
doing  when  news  of  the  appointment  reached  him?  He  was  in  a 
businessmen's  training  camp  at  Plattsburg  and  he  was  working  In 
the  kitchen. 

I  submit  to  you  that  In  all  common  sen.se  we  ought  to  Junk  all 
the  generals  who  know  so  little  as  to  expect  to  teach  a  staff  officer 
how  to  solve  big  troop  problems  by   having  him  sling  hash. 

Of  course  it  Is  no  disgrace  to  sling  hash.  pe<'l  potatoe.'s.  or  worK 
In  a  kitchen  Quite  the  contrary  for  Napoleon  said  truly  "that 
an  army  travels  on  its  stomach." 

But  when  the  Army  and  the  country,  too.  Is  full  of  men  who 
know  how  to  prepare  the  best  possible  menus  on  the  least  money. 
It  Is  Just  plain  silly  to  have  men  who  are  worth  $1,000  a  month 
doing  that  when  they  ml^rht  ii-^e  those  thousand-dollar  brains  on 
problems  for  which  they  are  more  fitted 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Well,  you  can  raise  so  much  dash, 
dash,  dash  about  these  antiquated  army  training  meih(.ds  thnt 
when  our  boys  do  have  to  go  into  battle  they  will  not  be  Ijutchered 
by  the  Nazis  because  the  officers  who  should  have  known  how 
to  get  them  supplies,  ammunition,  weapons,  etc.,  are  busy  teaching; 
buck  privates  how  to  make  up  an  army  cot  in  the  style  approved 
by  the  1904  regulations,  page  3.  in  the  red  book. 

Yours  for  a  common-sense  army  made  up  of  Americans  who, 
as  Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  said  "are  as  good  as  anybody 
and  probablv  a  damn  sight  better  " 

Stay  In  tliere.  Harry,  and  keep  fighting  for  the  little  man,  for 
he  needs  friends  as  never  before. 
Most  cordially  yours, 

R.   R    BRiNKERHorr. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   COMMENDING  JAMES   A.   FARLEY 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  a  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Democratic  County  Convention  of 
Hill  County,  Tex.,  on  August  3,  1940,  commending  the  Hon- 
orable Jam.es  A.  Farley. 

Hill  County,  Tex.,  is  one  of  the  counties  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Conpress,  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  reflect  my  own  feelings  and  ad- 
miration for  Jim  Parley  and  I  believe  also  that  millions  of 
other  American  citizens  have  the  same  affectionate  regard 
and  admiration  for  him. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  James  A  Farley,  of  New  York,  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  and  outstanding  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party  for  many  years,  it  is  most  fitting  that  this  convention  express 
deep  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats  of  Hill  Covinty  to  this 
great  Democratic  leader  on  the  eve  of  his  voluntary  retirement  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Jim  Farley  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  cf  the  great  Americans 
of  this  era  Future  historians  will  probably  brand  him  as  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  leader  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Party  during  his  generation.  He  has  been  the  most  effective  and 
most  beloved  national  chairman  ever  to  serve  the  party. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  by  a  noble  Amerlcnn  statesman  that 
absolute  faith  can  always  be  placed  in  the  pledged  word  of  Jinx 
Farley.  Tliis  trait  is  becoming  rare  in  the  live.«  of  men  who  occupy 
high  place  In  the  govenmicnts  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  with 
natural  pride  that  the  Democrats  of  Hill  County  can  Join  the 
Democrats  cf  the  United  States  In  pointing  to  this  top  leader  as  a 
man  who  has  that  true  quality  cf  character. 

Jim  Farley  is  the  very  example  of  clean  and  honorable  living,  of 
Integrity,  and  his  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  that  of  fair 
and  square  dealing  In  American  public  life;  therefore  be  It 

Reitolied  bv  the  Hill  County  Democratic  Convention  a.s.semble4 
In  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  on  ttie  3d  day  of  August,  1940,  That  we  do  hereby 
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express  our   complete   confidence    In   retiring   National   Chairman 
Farlev  and  send  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  the  future;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  send  to  the  new  national  chairman,  Hon. 
Edward  J  Flynn.  of  New  York,  the  frtend  of  Mr.  Parley,  our  pledge 
of  fullest  cooperation  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Democratic 
County  Convention  assembled  in  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  on  the  3d  day 
Off  August  1940. 

Attest: 

Glenn  P  Marshaix,  Secretary. 
Clat  Bedeix,  Chairman. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  ROANOKE    (VA.)    TIMES 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
articles  from  the  Roanoke  Times  of  August  4.  1940: 

(Prom  the  Roanoke  (Va  )  Times  of  Aut^tist  4.  1940] 

WooDRUM  'Man  of  Wttk"  in  Conghissional  Work — Congressman 

Steers  T.  V.  A.  and  EUtense  MnAsntzs  THROtrcH  Hotrsi 

Washington,  August  3 — Virginia's  Representative  CtnTON  A. 
WooDRtTM  was  again  the  "man  of  the  week"  in  the  congressional 
legislative  program. 

The  Virginian  acted  as  chief  pilot  in  the  House  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal bills  passed  during  the  week,  the  $25.000  000  appropriation 
for  expanding  facilities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
essential  national -defense  works,  and  the  $5,000,000,000  supple- 
mental national-defense  appropriation  bill. 

As  appropriations  subcommittee  chairman  and  frequently  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  It  has  been  Woodrum  s 
responsibility  to  act  as  floor  manager  for  House  action  on  a 
majority  of  the  supply  measures  passed. 

PRESSES    rOR    ECONOMY 

At  the  same  time  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the 
Hou.se  group  which  has  demanded  the  closest  possible  trimming  of 
all  outlays,  and  has  led  the  flght  to  keep  all  outlays  within 
Budget  flgvires. 

While  there  was  little  opposition  to  the  bills  voted  this  week, 
Woodrum  nevertheless  seized  the  opportunity  to  reiterate  his 
often-voiced  views  on  the  subject  of  Federal  expenditures. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  controversy  In  the  bill."  he  told  the 
House  in  presenting  the  $5,000,000,000  defense  measure.  "That 
does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  go  Into  it  carefully.  We  did. 
but  I  say  this  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a  whole  and 
for  each  subcommittee  dealing  with  this  defense  program:  The 
fact  that  we  are  In  a  great  emergency  calling  for  mobilization  of 
our  resources  and  of  our  manpower  for  defense  needs  In  no  way 
minimizes  or  lessens  the  importance  of  watching  and  seeing  to 
those  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  Budget  bal- 
ancing, about  which  Congress  has  been  and  should  be  very  much 
concerned. 

FOLLOW-THBOTTCH     PEOMISCS 

"It  is  going  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  of  each  subcommittee  to  foUow  every  one  of  these  appro- 
priations Just  as  carefully  as  we  can  humanly  do  so  and  see  to 
the  application  of  the  purchase  money  as  we  would  say  In  the 
law.  or  see  to  It  that  these  funds  are  ex(>ended  In  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  means  them  to  be  spent,  and  that  the  American 
taxpayer  gets  a  dollars  worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  we 
appropriate.     We   believe  that  can   be  done   and   that   It   wUl   be 

done." 

Woodrum  agreed  that  "It  is  necessary  In  this  emergency  to  act 
quickly,  to  act  expeditiously,  and  the  fact  that  a  bill  of  this 
size  will  p>a8s  In  1  day's  consideration,  by  the  Congress  does 
net  mean  that  we  are  any  less  Interested  In  fiscal  affairs,  or 
are  going  to  be  any  less  zealous  In  days  to  come  to  see  to  it 
that  useless  expenditures  are  cut  off  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
orderly  accounting  In  all  fiscal  affairs." 

In  presenting  the  case  for  the  $25,000,000  T.  V.  A.  blU.  Woodrum 
spoke  In  lavish  praise  of  the  men  making  up  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  who  tirgently  advocated  the  legislation. 

"I  doubt  if  any  man  in  this  Chamber."  he  told  the  House,  "would 
challenge  the  fact  thAt  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen,  head  of  the  Com- 
mission. Is  probably  as  well,  if  not  better,  qualified  than  any  man 
In  the  United  States  when  It  comes  to  the  question  of  mass  produc- 


tion, of  actually  producing  expeditiously  the  necessary  Implementa 
of  national  defense. 

"AmS  ALSO   PRAISED 

"Mr.  Knudsen  surrounded  himself  with  experts  of  equal  promi- 
nence, one  of  the  orinclpal  of  whom  is  Edward  R  Stettlnlus.  Jr., 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel. 

"These  men  proceeded  to  surround  them.selves  with  men  expert 
In  their  own  particular  lines  In  order  to  build  up  this  defense  pro- 
gram and  get  it  going.  I  for  one  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  I 
believe  evervthlng  humanly  possible  Is  being  done  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  that  this 
defense  program  be  expedited  and  that  we  not  only  approprlat« 
money  but  get  something  for  the  money  that  we  appropriate,  and 
get  it  quickly." 

Woodrum    Sats    People    Behind    Defense    Plans — Congressman 
Calls  for  Sacrifices  at  Clifton  Forge  Celebration 

Clifton  Force,  August  3 — Representative  Clifton  A.  Woodrum 
said  today  "the  people  of  this  country  are  now  resolved  that  tho 
iron  heel  of  the  dictator  or  any  combinations  of  dictators  shall 
not  press  upon  the  soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Representative  Woodrum.  speaking  at  a  luncheon  held  as  a 
part  of  the  Lions'  Club  Founders  Week  celebration,  declared 
defense  is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people  today 
and  the  Nation  Is  now  brnt  on  the  greatest  industrial  and  mili- 
tary mobilization  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

He  recalled  how  the  United  States.  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace,  scrapped  a  large  portion  of  its  Navy  in  1921,  and  traced 
the  steps  now  being  taken  to  rearm  this  country. 

QUEEN    IS   CROWNED 

Later  In  the  afternoon.  Frank  B  Haynes.  Lion's  club  president, 
crowned  Miss  Mary  Wallace,  of  Covington,  queen  of  the  celebra- 
tion, at  exercises  at  the  municipal  playground.  There  the  throng 
was  also  entertained  by  addresses  and  a  band  concert.  A  parade 
with  gaily  decorated  floats,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  military  units, 
and  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  taking  part  was  held  prior 
to  the  program  at  the  playground. 

Representative  WoooRtrM  warned  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  European  struggle,  this  country  will  have  to  adjust  itself 
to  a  new  world  economy. 

"We  of  America  must  prepare  to  meet  a  new  economy  which 
will  call  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country."  he  said. 

"It  is  my  opinion."  he  went  on.  "that  the  tide  Is  turning  In 
B^urope — that  the  dictator?  have  run  again.<;t  a  snag  and  have 
found   that  armed   force  alone  will   not   win  the   war. 

"Here  in  America  we  pray  that  Great  Britain  may  be  given 
abundant  power  to  save  herself.  America,  we  know,  cannot  be 
saved  by  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican  Party,  but  by 
men  and  women  who  put  love  of  country  above  everything  else." 

prominent    PERSONS    ATTEND 

other  prominent  persons  Introduced  at  the  luncheon  by  the 
toastmaster.  C   H   Lawler.  Included: 

Richard  Brooke,  assistant  general  manager  of  C.  &  O.  Railway; 
A.  T.  Lowmaster.  vice  pre.sident:  C.  J  Oeyer.  malntenance-of-way 
engineer;  Guy  P  Gibbs.  superintendent;  L.  A  Grubbs,  general  super- 
intendent; Thomas  W.  Ozlin.  chairman.  State  corporation  commis- 
sion; Thomas  B.  Morton,  department  of  labor  and  Industries;  Dr. 
I.  C  Rlggln.  State  health  commissioner;  M.  J.  Connell.  president. 
Virginia  Public  Service  Corporation;  W.  W.  Glbbs.  president,  Clifton 
Forge-Waynesboro  Telephone  Co  ;  Mayor  A.  H.  Griffith,  of 
Buena  Vista;  Earl  J  Valentine",  president.  Shenandoah  Valley.  Inc  ; 
MaJ.  Richard  Belme.  editor.  Covington  Virginian;  Mayor  F  H. 
Wheeler,  of  this  city;  Mrs  W.  Kent  Ford.  Mrs.  L.  A  Houff.  Ml.ss 
Clyde  Cox.  of  this  city;  Jay  Johns,  director,  board  of  Virginia  Public 
Service  Co  ;  Senator  Charles  Loving,  of  Warm  Springs;  Milton  R. 
Morgan.  Eagle  Rock,  commls-sloner  of  banking:  Ben  Moomaw.  sec- 
retary. Covington  Chamber  of  Commerce;  M  B.  Whiting,  president 
of  Klwanls  Club;  Lester  Carrier,  of  Covington,  manager.  Indu.strial 
Rayon  Corporation;  J  T.  S.  Helm.  Clifton  Forge  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  C.  M.  Brown,  president.  Clifton  Forge  Chamber  oX 
Commerce. 


Nominating  Hon,  John  Nance  Garner  for 

President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ^MUGHT  MORROW 


Mr.  KLEBERG.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
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Wright  Morrow  nominating  John  Nance  Garner  for  Pres- 
ident on  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  Chicago.  July  1940: 

Blr.  Chairman,  fellow  Democrats  and  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 8  years  ago.  In  this  great  American  city,  the  Democratic 
Party  assembled  to  write  Its  platform  and  nominate  standard 
bearers  to  carry  the  message  of  the  party  to  a  people  then 
desperate  and  de.'^pairlng  of  an  economic  situation  tmparalleled 
in  cur  history.  Here  we  met.  confronted  Willi  the  clearest  oi  calls 
to  arise  and  arouse  ourselves  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
our  people.  Here  we  met.  and.  after  consideration  of  those  pro- 
posed, we  nominated  our  great  leader,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
President,  and  his  running  mate,  the  great  Texan,  John  Nanck 
Garner,  for  Vice  President.  The  delegation  from  the  Lone  Star 
State  of  Texa.s,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent,  had  the 
privilege  In  that  convention,  when  it  appeared  It  wcukl  be  dead- 
locked, to  place  their  votes  and  influence  in  support  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt for  President,  and.  for  that  reason,  we  proudly  claim  no  small 
part  of  the  credit  for  giving  iitm  to  this  Nation.  Tliat  we  chose 
wisely  and  well  is  proven  by  the  record. 

Upon  the  election  of  these  two  men  in  November  of  that  year, 
there  arose  Immediately  and  spcntanecusly  a  new  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — a  hope  that  had  been 
almost  crushed  under  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  previous 
Republican  administration.  With  their  hearts  and  minds  filled 
with  naught  save  patriotic  purpose,  the  leaders  of  this  great  ad- 
ministration set  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  morale  of  this  citizen- 
ship and  by  almost  superhuman  energy  and  enterprise,  aided 
by  Members  of  the  Congres.«,  brought  our  people  through  this 
crucible  of  adversity  and  restored  to  them  the  desire  again  t<i  live. 
to  work,  and  to  hokl  their  heads  high  as  citizens  of  this  Republic. 
The  legislative  accomplishments  of  that  period  immediately  after 
the  inauguration  in  1933.  looking  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  its  people  is  unsurpassed  in  our  history. 

Then  we  came  to  1936.  We  presented  to  the  voters  of  the  Na- 
tion the  same  ticket  for  the  second  term.  We  pointed  to  their 
record  of  achievement  and  asked  approval.  With  unanimity  un- 
precedented In  political  annals,  the  voters  returned  otir  great 
party  and  Its  great  leadership  to  the  control  of  our  affairs. 

In  concluding  a  public  address  at  that  time.  I  made  this  state- 
ment, which  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now.  It  is  so  easy  for 
people  to  forget  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  it  here: 

"They,  the  Republicans,  crave  to  get  back  In  power  and  govern 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  people.  They  ask  not  only  approval  and 
applause  but  a  reward  for  their  failure — but  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  great  mass  of  people — remember  the  things 
that  have  been  done  for  them.  They  remember  their  anxiety  and 
distress.  They  recall  the  great  assistance  that  has  been  given  them 
which  has  restored  domestic  tranquillity,  promoted  the  general 
welfare,  and  established  a  more  even  Justice — the  prime  purposes 
of   our   Government." 

Now.  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1940.  we  assemble  here  again,  we 
assemble  in  typical  American  style,  to  find  and  express  the  will 
of  the  Democrats  of  this  Nation,  to  again  put  forth  a  platform  of 
principles,  and  to  select  candidates  to  present  them  for  the  cause 
of  our  country  and  our  party. 

What  condition  do  we  now  find?  Where  In  1932  and  even  In 
1936  we  were  troubled  and  depressed  In  large  measure  by  domestic 
problems  alone,  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  condition  which 
even  the  Dark  Ages,  with  the  pall  of  gloom  and  despair  settled 
over  the  earth  blotting  out  all  but  the  seed  of  learning — which 
Providence  saved  for  the  revival  of  mankind — held  nothing  worse 
than  this.  It  is  with  the  march — the  onward  and  oppressive 
march — of  totalitarian  philosophy  that  we  are  now  so  concerned. 
I  used  a  while  a<?o  the  whole  expression  "the  year  of  our  Lord" 
delibeiBtely.  While  In  all  democratic  countries,  and  anyway  In  our 
own  country,  we  recognize  the  omnipotent  power  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  dictator  conceives  no  higher  power,  no  supreme  au- 
thority, nothing  greater  than  his  own  whim  or  decree.  Ours  .8  a 
Republic — no  other  kind  of  government — a  constitutional  democ- 
racy. Liberty  has  never  been  won  except  by  the  blood  of  men  who 
hold  It  as  something  dearer  than  life  itself  and  they  who  did  not 
themselves  achieve  It  but  only  enjoy  it  are  seldom  capable  of 
appraising  it  at  Its  true  worth.  Today  we  are  encompassed  about 
with  practically  the  whole  world  at  wtu-,  with  overwhelming  tragedy 
and  calamity  visited  upon  the  peoples  and  nations  In  other  lands. 
These  th.ngs  we  cannot  shut  from  our  view  because  It  Is  an 
intolerable  situation  for  us.  a  free  people,  to  witness,  and  a  situa- 
tion that  we  can  never  bear  in  our  own  land. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  3  years  the  steady  march  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  force.  Force  that  says  "might  makes  right"  because  with 
force  you  can  destroy,  and  in  the  last  3  months  we  have  seen  this 
destruction  in  unlimited  action.  In  the  language  of  our  great 
President,  the  machine  has  become  the  master.  Nation  after 
nation  has  been  stricken  by  and  has  succumbed  to  this  force. 
Sedition  and  treason  thrive  amid  the  decadence  of  the  people. 
Liberty  is  no  longer  there. 

In  Germany  a  dictator,  by  artifice  and  accident  in  power,  is  as 
merciless  as  any  tyrant  In  history.  By  vicious  and  insidious 
methods  of  Influence  and  propaganda,  he  destroys  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  With  suppression  of  all  individual  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  he  subverts  these  governments.     One  by  one  in  heart- 


breaking regularity  and  rapidity,  these  nations  have  fallen  like 
ftraws  In  the  wind.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Denmark.  Holland. 
Norway,  Belgium,  and  Prance  arc  prostrate,  their  governments  dis- 
rupted, the  morale  of  their  people  completely  destroyed,  ground 
under  the  heels  of  this  philosophy  of  lorce  in  action.  In  Italy 
another  dictator,  drunk  with  power,  springs  on  an  already  help- 
less people  to  divide  the  spoils  of  their  devastation  Civilians, 
innocent  people,  women  and  children,  ruthlessly  killed  and  maimed. 
Today  even  the  \ery  existence  of  the  British  Empire  is  threatened — 
sadly  threatened 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  us?  We  are.  as  a  people,  opposed  to 
any  war  except  one  of  defense  of  our  own  Institutions  In  our  own 
country,  and  the  countries  protected  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
But  this  Republic  is  founded  en  the  basis  that  men  are  free — free 
to  speak  and  act  and  think  and  worship.  This  was  never  Intended 
to  be  the  land  of  a  weak  or  a  faint-hearted  race  but  of  one 
strong  and  virile,  hardy,  unafraid,  clean-n-.lnded.  and  clear-minded, 
firmly  grounded  In  the  moralities  and  ideas  which  are  the  Inheri- 
tance of  Its  blood.  Are  we  equal  to  this  test?  We  are  and  must 
be  equal  to  the  test  to  which  we  are  now  put.  but  we  must  meet 
It  with  devotion  to  our  duties  to  our  country — our  Ideals — to 
sacrifice,  to  suffer,  to  fight,  and  even  to  die  to  save  our  own  democ- 
racy, our  own  institutions  in  our  own  land.  We  must  relnvigorate 
ourselves  and  guard  the  elements  of  Americans  which  have  made 
them  stalwart,  worthy  to  hold  and  to  keep  these  liberties — worthy 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  preserve  this  Republic. 

Our  party  has  never  espoused  expediency  to  dodge  principles  or 
constructive  ideals.  We  favor  liberal  and  progressive  measures  for 
the  benefit  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens  but  we  cannot 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  signs  about  us.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  ease — at  least  to  eate  compared  with  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  had  diflScultles  and  troubles  in  our  own  land 
but  our  standard  of  living  is  high  above  that  of  the  people  of 
other  countries.  We  did  not.  ourselves,  in  this  generation,  achieve 
our  liberty  but  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  principles  bo 
we  may  realize  the  perils,  the  suffering  and  the  sacrifice  which 
those  who  did  gain  our  liberty  for  us.  made  In  order  to  gain  that 
freedom.  I  hold  that  the  simple  virtues  of  those  pioneers — their 
strength  of  body  and  mind— their  willingness — nay — their  resolution 
to  stand  for  their  principles  and  rights  and  to  sacrifice  and  suffer 
to  uphold  them — to  exalt  their  duties  as  citizens — are  the  elements 
of  man  that  made  this  country  great,  rich,  and  Independent.  The 
exaltation  of  the  material  over  the  real  values  of  right  and  reason, 
conscience  and  tolerance,  is  not  the  American  way.  It  Is  the 
degeneration  of  the  spiritual  and  real  qualities  of  mankind  that 
brings  them  ruin  and  helpless  dependence  on  the  edict  of  a 
dictator.  "Steep  are  the  steps  f-low-hewn  in  flintiest  rock  on  which 
nations  climb  to  power,  but  slippery  those  with  gold  down  which 
they  stumble  to  eternal  mock." 

Let  us  remember  then  that  It  is  not  the  enervation  of  Intellect 
but  the  enervation  of  character  that  causes  great  peoples  to  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth      It  is  our  task  to  strive  for  a 

rebirth  In  our  own  selves  of  the  hardy,  homely,  simple  virtues 

virtues  that  throw  a  luster  over  adversity  and  by  the  Innate  power 
and  strength  of  which  America  has  been  wrought  and  bullded. 

It  Is  our  time  and  our  duty  to  feawaken  the  spirit  In  ourselves, 
to  take  lesson  from  the  startling  and  pitiable  disclosures  coming 
to  us  in  every  news  story  from  EXirope.  We  must  defend  our 
country  In  our  country,  not  only  by  building  machines,  gearing  our 
Industry  to  match  the  overpowering  death-dealing  Implementa  of 
modern  warfare,  but  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  our 
characters  to  meet  this  crucial  condition. 

The  American  people  will  preserve  their  democracy  because  they 
believe  in  their  democracy.  You  and  I  would  shrink  from  facing  in 
another  world — the  world  that  is  to  come — a  ragged  Continental 
soldier.  In  the  form  the  redeemed  may  wear,  whose  spirit  had 
ascended  from  a  battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  If  we  had  not  kept 
as  a  holy  thing  the  doctrine  of  liberty  for  which  the  majority  of 
the  soldiers  of  Washington  made  their  sacrifice. 

There  are  two  remarkable  lines  In  a  play  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
which  pictures  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
that  cruel  winter  with  all  the  misery  and  suffering  of  his  men 
before  his  eyes.  In  sadness.  In  gloom,  but  with  his  great  heart 
still  beating  with  courage  and  his  unconquerable  will  still  resolute, 
in  the  lines  he  says: 

"This  liberty  will  look  easy  by  and  by  when  nobody  dies  to  get  It." 

I  give  you  this  sentiment  because  It  professes  the  profound  truth. 
There  Is  a  moral  law  which  makes  effort  the  price  and  touchstone 
of  all  substantial  things 

It  would  put  our  minds  in  a  purer  air  if  we  turned  In  these 
troublous  times  oftener  to  Washington.  Prom  the  walls  of  homes 
and  public  places  over  the  land,  his  strong,  calm  face  looks  down 
tipon  us  and  In  it  we  may  read,  not  warning  or  rebuke,  but 
appeal  that  we  keep  the  country  safe,  respectful  of  law,  faithful 
In  Its  justice,  jealous  In  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  every 
citizen — even  the  humblest — and  In  season  and  out  of  season  de- 
voted to  the  conception  of  freedom  and  constitutional  limitations 
of  powers  on  which  Its  government  is  founded. 

We,  the  delegates  from  Texas,  believe  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
the  only  Instrumentality  that  you  and  I  can  use  to  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  meet  the  task  before  us.  Today,  next  week,  and  next 
November,  the  people  of  our  country  will  approve  this  statement: 
In  offering  our  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  thla  great  party 
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lor  the  highest  office  In  the  world,  we  do  so  In  the  real  and  sincere 
belief  that  we  can  give  the  party  the  kind  of  man.  with  the  kind 
of  character  who  can,  during  these  next  4  strenuous  years,  render  the 
greatest  service  to  his  party  and  his  country  and  furnish  the  kind 
of  leadership  imperatively  required  to  direct  its  affairs. 

This  is  Indeed  a  time  ordinarily  for  young  men.  but  In  a  crisis 
of  this  nature  we  believe  there  is  no  substitute  for  experience — 
the  experience  that  makes  rugged  character.  Here  we  have  a  man 
In  whose  veins  courses  the  blood  of  the  pioneer— the  pioneer 
woman,  whose  spirit,  courage,  and  ambition  impelled  her  to  bring 
her  su  fatherless  children  In  a  prairie  schooner  600  miles  over 
trackless  and  dangerous  roads  from  the  great  State  of  Tennessee — 
the  State  that  gave  us  Sam  Houston  as  well — to  seek  a  home  for 
""■^^rself  and  her  children  :n  the  prairies  of  northeast  Texas. 

Here  In  simple  country  fashion  she  desired  to  rear  these  children 
to  become  real  American  citizens  There,  In  a  log  cabin  built  by 
his  pioneer  grandmother  from  Tennessee,  near  Blossom  Prairie  In 
Red  River  County,  Tex.,  our  candidate  was  born.  Exposed  to  the 
rigors  and  hard  work  then  common  to  the  country  youth,  he  had 
the  chance  to  equip  his  mind  and  heart  with  the  plain  virtues  that 
go  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  boy  raised  on  a  farm  In  that  day. 
When  old  enough,  he  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  then  moved  to  southwest  Texas,  nearer  the  fi-ontier  of  our 
country.  He  became  the  county  Judge  In  Uvalde  County,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1902  the  voters  of  hi.s  dis- 
trict elected  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States.  Elected  and  reelected  15 
times,  he  served  continuously  for  30  years  and  with  conspicu- 
ous success.  He  was  a  member  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittees. Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means  and  others.  He  became 
minority  leader  of  his  party  and  in  1931  he  climaxed  his  con- 
gressional career  by  being  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was 
the  confldentltd  friend  and  adviser  during  the  last  World  War  of 
our  beloved  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Finding  him  well  versed 
In  the  business  of  the  House  and  wise  and  patient  In  his  decisions, 
the  President  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  twice  a  week  at 
the  White  House  and  this  schedule  was  adhered  to  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  war.  He  has  the  experience,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
capacity,  as  well  as  the  character  and  the  courage,  to  lead  our  people 
in  these  times.  He  posaessee  the  rugged  characteristics  of  other 
men  bom  on  earlier  frontiers  who  have  lived  to  be  the  President  of 
their  country — such  as  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Hon- 
esty of  thought  and  purpose,  sincerity  of  action,  and  steadfastness 
and  candor  in  every  engagement  of  life,  marks  the  record  of  our 
candidate. 

He  has  now  served  nearly  8  years  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  hts  Incumbency  as  Vice  President,  this 
office  has  risen  in  importance  to  where  It  is,  in  reality,  second  only 
to  that  of  the  President  He  has  added  his  voice  to  the  councils 
of  the  administration  in  Cabinet  meetings  and  as  President  of  the 
Setuite,  and  not  since  the  day  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of 
our  party,  has  there  been  a  Vice  President  who  has  attained  the 
position  of  Importance,  of  influence,  and  of  national  significance 
as  our  candidate.  He  has  manifested  loyalty,  sagacity,  and  stead- 
fastness. No  man  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  assisting  In  the 
passage  of  the  legislative  en.octments  of  this  administration  for 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people  than  our  candidate.  He  has 
been  publicly  applauded  many  times  for  his  active  assistance  by 
the  leaders  of  otir  great  party.  He  is  a  plain  American,  risen  from 
modest  and  humble  beginnings  to  become  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  the  day  and  he  has  achieved  this  place  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  rugged  American  virtues.  He  is  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  order.  As  an  example  of  his  patriotism  and 
his  nature,  dtiring  the  dark  days  of  the  depression  he  made  thi3 
significant  statement: 

"Politics  will  be  a  secondary  consideration.  Coxintry  should 
always  come  ahead  of  party,  and  now  the  country  should  be  the 
sole  thought  of  everyone." 

He  Is  a  liberal  Democrat — and  has  been  a  liberal  Democrat  for 
many  years  in  Congress.  He  believes  in  equality  of  opport\uiity 
for  every  American  citizen.  He  believes  In  necessary  legislation 
and  regtilation  for  the  protection  ot  the  weak  against  the  strong — 
the  poor  against  the  rich — the  owner  of  property  against  those 
who  would  destroy  the  ownersliip  of  property. 
--..  Our  candidate  has  the  personal  friendship  and  confidence  of 
as  many  Members  of  Congress  in  both  Houses — and  in  both  par- 
ties— as  any  other  man  who  could  be  presented  to  this  convention. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democracy — and  we  shall  stirvlve — 
it  Is  becatise  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  never  lose 
their  liberty:  when  q>urred  to  action  they  will  guard  and  keep 
It  as  their  pioneer  fathers  and  forefathers  gained  these  rights  by 
sacrifice  and  Buffering  We  are  the  last  hope  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  we  must,  as  American  citizens,  realize  that  upon 
tis  depends  the  hope  of  a  free  people  throughout  the  world.  We 
offer  our  can<Udate  to  you  In  the  belief,  in  the  absolutely  con- 
fident belief,  that  he  Is  a  man  who,  under  these  conditions.  Is 
preeminently  fitted  and  qualified  for  this  office. 

It  Is  my  privilege  and  honor,  xny  fellow  countrymen,  delegates 
to  this  Democratic  convention,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
to  present  to  you  her  dlstlnguUhed  citizen,  our  neighbor  and 
our  friend,  a  man  whom  wc  deem  well  worthy,  a  man  loved, 
admired,  and  respected  throughout  this  land,  a  wise,  practical,  ex- 
perienced, patriotic  Amolcan  dtiaen.  the  Honorable  Joiui  Namcx 
CiABMSB.  Of  Ttezaa. 
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County,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1940 


EXPENDITUHES.   MARCH   4,    1933.   THROUGH  JUNE   30,    1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kans.,  from  March 
4,  1933.  through  June  30.  1939: 

County   report   of   Federal   erpendilurea,   Sedgwick   County,   Kans., 
Mar.  4.  1933,  through.  June  30,  1939 

LOANS 


CL  &KKNT  PKOORAMS 


Federal  I-oan  .\ppncy: 

!.  Hfwnstruftun  Finance  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2,  Wa2)... 

2.  UL-aistcr  Iamu  Cdrix-ration 

Federal  Work-s  Agency: 

3.  Public  VVorlvs  AdminULralion.  non-Fe<loral  firojecta 

i    V .  !^.  Housinp  .\uthi)rity,  loan  contracts  signtil 

r>e;«rtmrnt  <if  .Kimitilturp 

.■).  Farm  ("r^it  .V<lininL«tr»tH>n.  Lan^i  Rnnk  Commijisioner- . 

6.  Fitrm  Cre'tiT  AdaiiiiLsiration.  crntTttfncy  cmp  and  feed 

7.  Farm  SiHTunty  .X'Iministmion.  ruml  rehabilitation 

8.  Farm  St-curity  .\(lmini.stnuion,  rarm-i«oani  purchaw 

9.  Rural   Electrification  AdiainLstrHtion   viotal  pruject  cost 

divided  by  number  of  ooanties  participating) 


COMPLETKD  rROGKAlO 

10.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  laW-S:)  Jn>UKht  reliif. 

11.  Home  Ownt-rs'  Loan  Corporation,  Iu.i3  36 


Total,  repayable. 


3S3 

125 


$1,098,  no 


0) 


*ass,«)o 
1 14,  am 

8^163 


28X000 


34  4,&59 

2.835     ft.l82,4i» 


8,  314,  9»3 


KXPEi>n>nTntES 


CTRRIN-T  FROC.RAU9 

Fe<lcral  Works  Ajteney. 

I.  I'ublii-  Works  Administration.  noo-Fe<leral  projects 

2    I'uMii'  Wi.rk^  .\dniinistraiii>n,  Folcril  projects 

12 
S 

$1.  .v»7.  lo; 
3UK,sir< 

3.   I'ul'lvc  Ki);»«J.<  -Kdmuiistrjiion.  compietivl  prujoita   

ftU,3'Jj 

4.  I'liblic  Buil'linp"!  .\d[nin.«trjtioa.  Federal  builduics 

6.  Work  l'r>i)e«-t.s -Administration       

i^0IM.15S 

fi.  Othes  projects  under  works  program 

30,821 

Federal  t^-ctirity  Agt-ncv: 
7.  Social  Security  Board: 

Old-a^e  aiisi<l*nce $287.  6AS 

Aid  to  de;>endent  cblldren 66.  421 

Aid  to  the  blind 1X319 

1,748 

tf7« 
74 

370,405 

209,061 
42,054 

Department  of  Aprlnilturp: 

ti.  Atmcultural    Adjusuncnt    Administration    oonscrvatioo 
pniftrama. 

1806 $144,706 

1»37 „ 65,256 

0.  Farm  Security  Administration,  rural  rehabiliution 

COMri.XTED   PROGRAIta 

10.  Federal  EmeriiPDcy  Rt>li«'f  AdministratioD 

3,042,5.10 

11.  Civil  Works  .\dniini.>5tration 

1, 04i  107 

12.  .Aprictilttjra!  Adjtistment  Administration  rental  and  bcne- 

flt  payment."! 

13.  C.  S   tlouMne  .Authority,  houMng  (former  i'ublic  Works 

AdmiDisUaUon  housing  only) ...... 

l.»3fi,  123 

Total,  nonrepayable       

15^242.515 

Grand  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable 

23,557,40? 

OTUER  RK.VEITrS 

Federal  Flousinit  Administration: 

Title  I    Mo<lcrnization  and  Improvement  loans.  Insured 

Title  11.  Mortpjj^ps  actvpted  tor  insurance 

1.513 
1,199 

4H0.  I.^IS 
4. 410,  155 

Total  hotisinr  iiMuranoe 

4.  Ma  MO 
12.529 

Farm  Security  Administration:  Farm-debt  reduction 

w 

I'ublic  Koads  Adiumistrauon:  Active  project  alloUnenU 

177  Itil 

>  Ttieae  projects  received  boUi 


loanaaBd  graoia. 
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County   report    of   Federal    expenditures,    Sedguick   County.    Kans., 
Mar.  4,  1933,  through  June  30,  1939 — Continued 

COl  \TY  STATISTICS' 

Families  in  county,  1930 3ri.  221 

Dwelling?,  l".i.'«> SiOOO 

Individual  income  tJix  ri'tum.  1935 ..!"! I..  6,  3Jt 

Passeiigt-r  automohiles  reitislered,  1938 .^,5.  .S5o 

Families  with  rajlios,  I9.1S 32.  JvV) 

Residential  telephones,  1935 .. 21,4.18 

Domestic  electric  meters,  1930 28,  OM 

Firms,  1>«.S     .    .   3,'.^M 

Retail  employees.  1935 6,97.S 

■Whi>l<>sal»'  omployt'*^.  1935 2,  711 

Mininc  employees,  1**5 ,10 

Manufacturine  employees,  1935 ., 4,  .V>3 

Persons  on  farms,  1935 16,095 

'  Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handboot. 


The  Vote  on  the  Bridges  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  including  copies  of  editorials  taken 
from  the  OkanoRan  Independent  of  Okanogan.  Wash.,  to- 
gether With  a  letter  written  by  myself  to  that  paper,  a  copy 
of  the  Bridges  deportation  bill,  and  the  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  the  Spokane  American  Legion  post,  all  of  which  appeared 
In  this  same  newspaper. 

I  might  say  that  the  editors  and  publishei-s  of  this  paper, 
Mr.  O.  H.  Woody  and  Mr.  Harley  Heath,  are  men  of  excep- 
tionally high  character  and  are  fair-minded. 

On  July  22,  1940,  soon  after  the  Bridges  bill  was  voted  upon 
In  this  Hou.se,  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Okano- 
gan Independent: 

WHY  THAT  BRIIX:ES  VOTE? 

People  of  the  Fifth  District  are  distinctly  not  pleased  with  the 
vote  of  Congressman  Leavy  against  the  measure  to  deport  Harry 
Bridges.  It  is  tnie  that  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
booting  the  troublomaltlng  Australian  out  of  the  country,  and 
equally  true  that  Jud^c  Leavy.  with  no  C.  I.  O  strength  in  his 
district,  could  not  have  been  Influenced  by  fear  of  the  C.  I  O.  in 
casting  his  vote,  but  the  people  of  the  district,  whom  he  represents, 
are  entitled  to  know  the  reason  for  the  vote. 

Bridges  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast 
more  trouble,  more  financial  lo8.s.  and  has  engendered  more  class 
hatred  than  any  other  Individual.  While  he  has  been  doing  all 
these  things,  many  times  consorting  with  communl.stlc  elements 
In  the  process,  he  h&s  failed  to  .seek  American  citizenship. 

Americans  are  an  easy  going  and  tolerant  people — too  much  so 
for  their  own  good,  sometimes — but  they  are  fed  up  with  the  antics 
of  alien  troublemakers. 

As  far  as  this  district  Is  concerned.  It  Joins  with  most  of  the  other 
congressional  districts  in  the  country  in  favoring  the  Immediate 
deportation  of  Bridges  and  ail  his  kind. 

We  note  the  statement  of  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
in  opp>osltion  to  the  Bridges  deportation.  "It  would  be,"  he  says, 
"tlie  first  time  since  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  that  any  law  would  provide  for  deportation  without  a 
hearing  and  without,  indeed,  the  slightest  pretense  toward  giving 
the  accused  what  our  Nation  has  long  known  as  due  process  of  law." 

Mr.  Jackson  is  undoubtedly  .sincere  in  his  view  of  the  rights  of 
aliens,  but  his  rexsonlng  is  faulty.  The  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  to  aliens  the  same  rii;hts  that  are  guaranteed  to  citizens 
and  an  alien  visitor  here  should  not  expect  with  impunity  to  foment 
trouble. 

On  June  26  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  this 

paper  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  had  previoiisly 

sent  to  the  Spokane  Legion  Post  and  a  copy  of  the  Bridges 
bill,  which  read  as  follows: 

Washington.    D.    C,    June    26,    1940. 
EorroR.  Independent: 

In  your  issue  of  the  Independent  on  June  22  you  have  an 
editorial  entitled  "Why  the  Bridges  Vote?"  Your  editorial  is  very 
fair  and  I  certainly  do  not  find  fault  with  it.  You  state  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  reason  for  my  vote  and  they 
are.  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram  in  response 
to  one  received  from  the  Spokane  Legion  Post,  which  concisely 
■ets  forth  my  position,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  It 
publicity. 


Incidentally,  I  might  state  that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
editorial  wherein  you  state  that  the  Conetitutlon  does  not  guaran- 
tee to  aliens  the  same  rights  that  are  guaranteed  the  citizens, 
you  are  In  error.  In  reference  to  due  process  which  Is  guaranteed 
to  all  persons  by  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, and  likewise  the  prohibition  against  a  denial  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  the  enactment  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law.  apply  alike  to  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  an  unbroken  line  of  court  decisions  be- 
ginning back  In  the  earliest  years  of  our  national  existence  sup- 
porting the  statements  that  I  have  just  made  Upon  second 
thought,  your  own  experience  will  indicate  that,  because  all  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings  in  our  courts  are  carried  on  In  exactly 
the  same  manner  whether  the  litigants  be  citizens  or  aliens 

I  might  add  that  wc  have  In  this  session  passed  two  measures, 
either  of  which  would  be  broad  enough  to  care  for  the  Bridges 
problem. 

Again   let    me  express  my   appreciation    of   tlie   fair    manner   in 
which  you  approach  this  whole  problem. 
Siticerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Leavy,  M.  C 

P  S. — Am  enclosing  copy  of  bill.  It  requires  no  lawyer  to  see  the 
dangerous  implications  to  such  laws: 

"An  act  to  direct  the  deportation  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  take  into  custody  forthwith  and  deport  forthwith  to 
Australia,  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien, 
Harry  Renton  Bridges,  whose  presence  in  this  country  the  Congress 
deems  hurtful 

"Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  13,  1940. 
••Attest: 

"South  Triiiblx,  Clerk." 


TELEGRAM    TO    SPOKANE   POST 

Your  telegram  received  regard  Bridges  vote.  Evidently  provisions 
of  bill  not  understt)Od  at  home.  No  veteran  or  citizen  can  be  more 
opposed  to  communism  or  nazi-lsm  than  I  am.  The  House  has 
pa.ssed  a  bill,  for  which  I  voted,  whereby  Bridges  could  be  deported  if 
charges  against  him  are  proven  The  "bill  about  which  you  wire  Is 
unique  in  that  such  a  bill  was  never  pa.-^^sed  In  the  152  years  of  our 
Government,  where  Congress  voted  a  man  guilty  without  charging 
an  offense  or  giving  him  any  right  of  a  hearing.  Our  forefathers 
knew  the  danger  of  bills  of  attainder  and  denial  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  They  protected  us  against  its  dangers  by- the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Bridges  was  not  an  l.ssue  in  my  vote,  but 
the  sacredness  of  the  American  Constitution  which  I  have  sworn  to 
uphold,  was.  I  have  resisted  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  by  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Ebcecutive.  In  this  case  I  voted  against  destruction  of  Judicial  func- 
tions by  the  legislative  branch.  Periods  of  hate  and  national 
emergencies  often  threaten  to  overthrow  fundamentals  of  our  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Totalitarian  and  communistic  governments  l.ssue  decrees  of  guilt 
and  punishment.  America  passes  laws  and  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment are  fixed  by  Judicial  decisions  The  only  way  to  preserve  the 
long-established  safeguards  cf  liberty  and  government  by  law  are 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  not  to  destroy  It. 

Charles  H.  Leavy,  M.  C. 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  my  letter  the  editors  of  the 
Okanogan  Independent  on  July  13  wrote  and  published  the 
editorial  which  follows: 

THE    VOTE    EXPLAINED 

In  response  to  an  editorial  question  about  his  vote  on  the  bill  to 
deport  Harry  Bridges.  Congressman  Charles  H.  Leavy  has  written 
the  Independent  giving  full  facts  In  the  matter  and  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  bill  which  he  voted  against. 

It's  a  brief  bill  and  It  directs  the  Attorney  General  to  depxjrt 
Bridges  ••notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law." 

Obviously  it  is  a  bad  bill,  and  Judge  Leavy  was  absolutely  right 
in  voting  against  It.  Imagine  an  American  Congress  deliberately 
passing  a  law  which  Instructs  an  agent  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  disregard  any  other  laws  which  might  touch  on  the  same 
subject.  It  took  political  courage  to  vote  as  Leavy  did  on  the 
matter  In  view  of  the  fact  he  has  no  C.  I.  O.  strength  In  his  district 
to  support  such  a  vote. 

We  don't  know  who  introduced  the  bill,  but  It  Is  amazing  t»  find 
that  any  man  Intelligent  enough  to  be  elected  to  Congress  would 
write  It.  or  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  favor  it. 

And  this  is  no  endorsement  of  Harry  Bridges.  He  ought  to  be 
deported  forthwith  on  the  strength  of  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books.     Judge  Leavy  said  in  his  letter  to  this  paper: 

•'I  might  add  that  we  have  in  this  session  passed  two  measures, 
either  of  which  would  be  broad  enough  to  care  for  the  Bridges 
problem." 

These  editorials  show  an  exceptional  degree  of  fairness  and 
openmindedness  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  and  a 
type  of  patriotism  not  actuated  by  hysteria  that  is  commend- 
able and  which  has  in  times  past,  and  which  will  in  years  to 
come,  carry  this  country  through  its  critical  periods. 


A  T»T^T:>XT"r\Txr 


\/^        mTTT^        /"^ /-W  T  /^  T~»  T-1  <^  0«  T  <~v  ■%  T     «     T- 
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Roosevelt  and  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 


KDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  TIMES 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times  of  July  19.  1940,  which  presents  an 
unusually  fine  analysis  of  the  situation  as  to  the  two  major 
political  parties. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  of  July  19,  1940 1 

mOOSEVXLT    AND    WALLACK 

On  the  noisy,  hot.  ahort-tempered  crowd  of  delegates  and  spec- 
tators at  the  stadium  'a  sudden  hush  fell  when  Senator  Barklxt 
announced  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Into  the  quiet  came 
the  best-known  voice  in  the  Nation — "It  is  with  a  very  fuU  heart 
that  I  speak  to  you  tonight     •      •      •." 

For  nearly  40  minutes  some  30.000  people  sat  In  a  historic  silence 
listening  to  the  grave  words  of  the  great  leader  who  has  guided  the 
Nation  through  nearly  8  turbulent  years.  At  times  the  stillness 
was  like  that  of  a  great  cathedral.  Por  the  first  time  In  history, 
an  American  President  was  telling  why  he  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
voters  for  a  third  term.  And  when  the  voice  died  away,  asking 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  American  people  "as  they  face  the 
future  with  courage  and  with  faith,"  there  was  an  exultant  fervor 
Id  the  mighty  roar  which  arose. 

The  magic  in  Roosevelt's  voice,  the  magnetism  of  his  personality. 
stUl  are  pmtent.  The  puU  may  not  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  1936. 
Only  time  can  tell  that.  There  were  some  disgruntled  and  angry 
delegates  when  the  gavel  fell.  But  outside  the  shattered  ranks  of 
the  reactionaries,  crushed  by  the  final  blow  of  Henry  A.  Wallace's 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  most  of  the  anger  and  sore- 
ness, we  believe,  arose  from  a  sense  of  frustration  and  will  pass 

Politicians  of  the  practical  school  are  accustomed  to  fixing  things 
up  to  suit  themselves.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  calling  these 
practical  men  are  arrogant  and  high-handed.  They  arrange  and 
then  induce  the  people  to  accept. 

And  the  practical  politicians  didn't  arrange  things  at  this  con- 
vention. The  practical  politicians  got  pushed  around.  Por  the 
moment  they  feel  that  they  were  pushed  around  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  close  followers — Just  as  the  practical  politicians 
left  Philadelphia  feeling  that  they  were  pushed  around  by  Wendell 
WUlkle. 

In  truth  it  was  not  Mr.  Willkle  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  did  the 
pushing.  It  was  a  much  mightier — and.  to  the  politicians,  a  much 
more  alarming  force.  It  was  public  opinion,  a  terrible,  unseen, 
uncontrollable  force  which  took  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
polltldana. 

POLmCIAKS    don't    understand    WALLACE 

The  practical  politicians  among  the  delegates  had  already  bowed 
to  the  people  Insofar  as  Mr  Roosevelt's  renomination  was  con- 
cerned, long  before  they  came  to  Chicago.  But  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  swallow  Henry  Wallace.  They  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Wallace,  whom  somebody  cnce  called  a  myatlc  mathematician. 
They  cannot  understand  a  hard-headed,  successful  farmer  com- 
bined with  a  brUIlantly  InteUectual  liberal  Idealut — and  the  com- 
bined whole  completely  indifferent  to  practical  politics. 

But  Prrtldent  Rooaevelt  wanted  Wallace  to  round  out  the  trl* 
trniph  of  liberalism  over  reactionlsm.  And  the  politicians  sensed, 
somehow,  the  grim  public  demand  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
genulnsly,  not  superficially,  liberal.  So  r«s«nUully  and  reluctantly 
they  fielded. 

Tt)4>  rsMon  Mr,  floosevsH  wanted  Mr.  Wallace  m  his  ntnnlnn  mat* 
WM  ppua  throuftMrnt  tlMi  Pr«»kl«nt'i  addrvw  laM  night,  Ms  wanted 
him  s«  ■  strong  aid  In  th«  fl«ht  to  pr«wrvs  liberal  and  demoerattc 
imvtitutw^ns  against  attack  from  wtthtn  and  from  without,    M«  aaid; 

"Wh«'n«^vrr  tyranny  has  replaced  a  more  human  form  of  gotem' 
num  tt  has  bmm  due  mor*  to  internal  causes  than  esternai  Dt- 
Rvjcr»cy  can  thrive  only  when  It  enli«t«  ttie  devotkm  tit  those  whom 
Lmcoiti  called  the  common  peopU  Dmmnerucy  can  hold  that  am. 
wtuiu  only  when  It  adequately  rsepeeu  their  dignity  hy  so  otfUrinn 
society  as  to  aestire  to  the  masses  of  uusu  and  wum«n  reascnable 
security  and  hope  for  themcelves  and  for  their  children." 

That  Is  the  battle  that  lies  ahead.  There  will  be  attempts  to 
iMcloud  the  l«UM.  The  people  will  be  told  that  the  only  important 
thing  today  la  to  put  In  oAce  a  bualncesman  with  whom  industry 
Will  cooperate  In  rearming  the  Nation.  They  wUl  be  told  that  social 
progress  must  be  abandoned  in  the  name  of  national  defense.  They 
«1U  be  told  that  tbe  tblrd-ierm  tradition  la  too  sacred  to  violate. 


But  the  President  has  drawn  the  battle  line.  No  nation  can  sur- 
vive unless  its  institutions,  its  ideals,  its  services  to  all  its  people 
make  it  worth  defending  to  the  last  drop  of  every  citizens  blood. 
That  is  what  must  be  done  before  we  can  be  strong  and  safe  in 
national  unity. 

"The  American  people  must  decide  whether  these  things  are  worrh 
making  racrlflces  of  money,  of  energy,  cr  self.  They  will  not  decide 
by  listening  to  mere  words  or  reading  mere  pledges,  interpretations, 
and  claims.  They  will  decide  on  the  record — the  record  as  it  has 
been  made — the  record  of  things  as  they  are." 

That  is  where  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rests  his  case.  We  think  that 
la  where  it  should  rest. 


An  Oregon  Pioneer  Answers  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AugiLst  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  W.  L.  GOSSLIN 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foHowing  address  at  Cham- 
poeg,  before  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pioneers,  by 
W.  L.  Gosslin,  Portland  attorney,  July  4,  1940: 

A  few  days  ago  a  little  Austrian  stood  before  the  impressive 
tomb  in  Paris  of  a  little  Corslcan  adventurer  who  125  jrears  ago 
terrorized  Europe.  What  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Adolf 
Hitler  as  he  thus  stood  in  triumph  in  the  pre.'=ence  of  the  dead 
Einperor  Napoleon?  Within  a  brief  period  of  7  years  Hitler  has 
lifted  Germany  from  a  position  of  crushing  military  defeat,  politi- 
cal impjotence.  and  economic  chaos  to  the  hegemony  of  continental 
Europe  As  he  stood  there  under  the  vast  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
did  he  recall  that  for  15  years  Napcleon  dominated  Europe,  holding 
In  his  grasp  Prance,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Low 
Countries.  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  Einplre.  Denmark.  Poland,  and 
large  parts  of  Rus.«ia?  Did  he  think  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  world 
empire  that  led  him  on  past  his  victories  at  Marengo.  Ulm,  Austcr- 
lltz,  Jena,  Wagram,  Borodino,  to  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  to  Leip- 
zig, and  to  Waterloo?  Did  Hitler  think  of  the  cru&hing  of  Napo- 
leon's plan  to  conquer  England  by  Admiral  Nelson  at  Trafalgar? 
Did  the  black  marble  tomb  remind  Der  Fuehrer  of  Elba  and  of 
St.  Helena? 

On  May  10,  1940.  in  his  order  of  the  day  to  the  German  armies 
Invading  the  Low  Countries,  Hitler  declared:  "The  fight  which 
begins  today  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  German  Nation  for  the  next 
thousand  years.  "  Does  Hitler  imagine  hims»elf  in  a  Europe  of 
A.  D.  962  to  1250.  when  the  Germans  were  the  masters  cf  western 
Christendom?  He  speaks  frankly  of  the  "con&olidation  of  Europe" — 
obviously  under  Nazi  domination.  This  means  the  formation  of 
some  half  dozen  large  countries  out  of  the  seme  twenty  large  and 
small  ones  we  have  now — the  consolidation  of  the  Balkan  States 
Into  one  federation  and  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  Into  an- 
other. It  means  the  disappearance  in  their  present  form  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Hitler  gave  the  clue  when  he 
told  the  nations  of  the  world  to  withdraw  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Bru.s««ls.  The  Hague,  Luxembourg,  Copenhagen, 
and  Oslo  and  stated  that  after  July  15  represfntaticn  at  Berlin  was 
all  that  was  neccwary.  Thia  is  the  VersalUe.«  Treaty  in  reverse. 
This  is  the  rebirth  of  a  holy  Roman  empire — at  once  more  vast 
and  Infinitely  more  cruel 

We  know  the  fate  of  the  French.  Belgian/*.  Dutch.  Danes,  and 
Norwegians  from  what  has  already  happened  to  the  C/^thn  and  the 
Poles  They  are  to  be  Rlavg  of  the  Germ  in  Reich  R'-fugies  have 
told  us  of  the  removal  from  Puland  to  Germany  of  the  art  frra»ure«, 
of  family  hftlrlw^mw-  -tn  fact,  of  every  srtic'.e  of  value  Na/i  cffl- 
clrncy  is  so  rpmsrkatalc  Ihst  scientific  instruments  pijrcha<M-d  in 
Germany  by  Pounh  srientiirts  have  been  rhukra  fhrouKh  the 
oriKinsl  salr«  reord*  mui  h^vr  b»'en  r^nflsrsl*  rj 

fiut  by  far  the  most  gh**tly  ••prri  of  }(itl#r'<i  rrurH^fnU  tvr  the 
"ron*f>lida<|//n  of  KuTif^p*","  i«  th'-  H^mr<^tly  •fii<ii<-r|  trfT'/Tl  Ui  rc^m^/vtf 
ftU   prxMlbls   MrMff-n   rti  f,frpr»»|«  t/»n    in    fb*-   C'»f»<jtwTrd    c//un'rte<»      ih** 

mass  mitrders  <tt  (he  int«tlii(ent4ia  <»nd  of  all  irulivuiuat«  ar«d  gf/^ips 
tt'im  which  l»iuJ«'t«lii;>  mifeht  >>*•  «'»i<«'<  tjru  to  ctii*  A  German  srmy 
officer  u/ld  sn  Am^TUan  ffi«*n<l  that  Poland  Wd«  on«-  hu^i'  Kfuvf^urd 
and  that  he  shudder*^]  U)  think  of  the  fste  rtt  th«  HxIm  Irft  ut  tlie 
•u-tuXer"  merclfs  of  th*"  Orktui^  ft/r  (rvery  O^rmsn  kllUd,  100 
Poles,  wbfther  guilty  or  innocent  are  to  d»f  A  retx  1  C-^-ih  or  Pole 
before  his  own  execution  hearn  the  shriek*  of  Indescribable  sgony 
and  despair  of  hi»  own  wife  mothi-r  and  children  and  i«ees  the  trrr. 
ture  of  their  quivering  flesh  by  methods  thst  make  the  Inhumanities 
of  the  8panii>h  Inquisition  pale  lnu>  Inslgnmcance  By  such  devices 
does  Hitler  leek  to  glorify  the  German  Volk,  and  to  provide  for 
them  "Icbensraum  '   (Uvlng  space) 
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Europe  Is  to  be  a  vast  concentration  camp,  with  the  good  German 
people  cast  by  Hitler  in  the  role  of  the  hated  Gestajx).  Liberty  and 
Democracy  everywhere  are  to  be  trampled  under  the  heels  of  the 
ceaselessly  advancing  Panzer  and  Schnell  divisions,  marching  for- 
ward to  "blitzkrieg'  civilization.  The  peace  of  Hitler  is  the  peace  of 
death  and  the  sword  Truth  must  abdicate  in  fa-. or  of  propaganda; 
science  must  be  the  handmaid  of  war.  The  Reich  Is  to  be  everything; 
the  individual,  nothing.  Motherhood  is  to  be  merely  a  convenient 
device  for  the  production  of  cannon  fodder.  Christianity  and  Iree- 
dom  of  worship  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  a.^hcan.  already  occupied 
by  freedom  cf  t.peerh.  of  press,  and  of  assembly.  Treac«iery.  bribery, 
falsehood,  intimidation,  torture,  starvation,  mass  murder,  and  death 
are  to  be  the  instruments  of  "progress."  And  throughout  the  land, 
full  play  is  to  be  given  to  the  fury  of  21  years  of  pent-up  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  culminating  in  one  mightv  outburst  of  evU 
triumphant       Such   is  Adolf  Hitlers  plan  for  the  world 

There  are  others  who  have  had  different  plans  and  used  dif- 
ferent methods.  We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  the  tribute 
cf  our  admiration  and  love  to  our  pioneer  mothers  and  fathers 
who  founded  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  this  great  State  Think 
of  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  that  handful  of  men  and  women 
3.000  miles  from  the  seat  of  their  Government,  separated  by 
trackless  forests  and  deserts,  alone  in  a  strange  land,  dominated 
by  the  mighty  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  the  agency  of  a  rival  power. 
The  first  action  of  tho.*^  pioneers  on  coming  to  Oregon,  after  the 
erection  of  their  homes  had  been  the  building  of  schools  and 
churches.  They  were  a  devout  and  Christian  people,  devoted  to 
education  and  to  democratic  ideals.  And  so  they  formed  a  gov- 
ernment that  should  be  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the 
people;  a  government  that  should  cherish  the  rights  of  every  in- 
dividual, no  matter  how  lowly;  a  government  that  should  protect 
the  weak  and  helpless  from  the  depredations  of  the  wicked,  the 
cruel  and  the  strong;  a  government  that  should  guarantee  to  all, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  under  the  guiding  star 
of  Justice  and  truth  That  Government  for  this  great  Oregon 
country,  which  included  wh.Tt  are  now  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  was  es- 
tablif=lied  withrut  shedding  one  drop  of  human  blocxl  What  a 
contrast  vlth  Hitlers  conquests  which  have  bathed  a  continent 
In  blood  and  tears!  To  the  maintenance  of  that  Government  of 
ours,  we  here  pledge  nur  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  .sacred  honor. 
The  glorious  flag  of  freedom,  planted  here  by  our  fathers,  must 
never  cease  to  wave  over  this  emerald  land. 

And  what  would  be  the  answer  of  those  Oregon  pioneer  mothers 
end  fathers  to  Adolf  Hitler?  Atop  our  State  Capitol  stands  a  sym- 
bol of  them,  the  Golden  Pioneer  As  he  surveys  the  beautiful 
peaceful  Oregon  countryside  let  him  speak  for  us  all : 

"Adclf  Hltler--we  know  you  of  old.  You  breathe  the  spirit  of 
Genghis  Khan,  of  Tamerlane,  of  Attila  the  Hiin.  Caesar.  Charle- 
magne, cf  Otto  the  Great,  and  FYederick  Barbarossa.  of  Czar  Peter 
of  Russia,  and  of  Frederick,  the  Prussian  King  You  drink  the 
wine  of  violence.  As  you  stand  there  at  the  Corslcan's  tomb  you 
believe  that  you  are  a  new  Napoleon.  But  where  are  all  those 
conquerors  now?  They  are  dust,  as  you  will  be  one  day;  their 
empires  disintegrated,  their  bloody  victories,  legends  but  faintly 
remembered.  What  rolling  field  Is  to  be  your  Waterloo?  What 
rock-bound  Isle  is  to  be  your  St  Helena?  In  humanity's  long 
march  down  the  centuries  it  has  seen  the  conquerors  come,  and 
it  has  seen  them  ro  That  mighty  procession  of  historic  humanity, 
which  soon  forgets  the  conqueror,  will  always  chorish  the  memory 
Cf  a  Hugo  Grotius.  the  father  of  internationel  law.  of  a  Goethe, 
of  a  Martin  Luther,  a  Wagner,  a  Gutent)erg.  a  Bach.  Brahms,  or 
Beethoven,  of  an  Einstein,  a  Thomas  Mann,  a  Roentgen,  a  Hans 
Holbein,  or  an  Albrecht  Durer.  A  humanity  that  has  already  for- 
gotten Emperor  William  Hohenzollem.  sawing  wood  at  the  castle 
of  Doom,  win  never  forget  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink. 

"And  so  today  as  1,  the  Golden  Pioneer,  stand  on  my  pedestal 
atop  the  State  Capitol,  watching  the  beautiful  Willamette  flow 
eternally  onward  to  the  sea.  admiring  the  mighty  forests  of  Oregon 
which  have  seen  a  thousand  conquerors  pass  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  know  that  beneath  me.  In  this  white  marble  citadel  of 
freedom,  the  democratic  institutions  of  government  and  of  law 
Will  still  be  serving  humanity  long  after  you.  Ad'^lf  Hitler,  are 
duet,  and  your  proud  achievements  only  a  myth  among  men!" 


Walkerfi  and  Bo\Urn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMKRMAN 

(iK  Mimtf^t'KI 
IN  TIIK  HOLHK  OK  REPBEHKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  August  S,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    CXYDE  WILLIAMS,  OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 


therein  a  statement  made  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Cl-vde  Wil- 
liams. Representative  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Missouri,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Missouri  Democrat  under  date 
of  August  2,  1940,  which  is  as  follows: 

Having  nominated  the  head  of  a  Power  Trust  holding  company 
from  Wall  Street  as  its  candidate  for  President,  the  Republican 
Party,  through  its  big  news^paper  writers  and  radio  commentators. 
is  having  a  strenuous  time  these  hot  days  trying  to  build  him  up. 
He  is  first  hurried  away  to  Colorado  where  he  is  pictured  around 
chuck  wagons  and  hot-doj?  stands,  where  he  is  placed  on  old  stage 
coaches  and  paraded  before  rodeos  In  order  that  he  may  be  his 
natural  self  and  where  he  wisecracks  and  plays  low  politics.  They 
want  to  get  this  glamour  boy  from  Wall  Street  out  into  the  great 
open  spaces  of  the  West  and  try  to  fool  the  people  into  thinking 
he  is  one  of  them. 

Then  these  same  papers  that  were  chagrined,  peeved,  and  In  fact 
Infuriated  because  they  could  not  catapult  Roosevelt  out  of  the 
Democratic  nomination  like  they  "blitzkrieged"  Willkle  into  the 
Republican  nomination,  now  are  bringing  all  their  ingenuity  and 
skill  into  the  build-up  picture  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

They  have  started  a  walking  marathon  and  a  bolting  battalion 
composed  of  supposed  Democrats  who  are  acclaimed  as  leaving  the 
party.  Who  are  they?  They  mention  as  a  sample  of  those  who 
are  going  to  take  a  walk  such  ancient  and  venerable  pedestrians  as 
Al  (good  loser)  Smith.  John  (doubtful)  Raskob.  Jouett  (Liberty 
League)  Shouse,  and  our  Jim  (ex-Senator)  Reed.  No  one  had 
e\er  discovered  that  these  veteran  political  amblers  had  got  back 
fiom  the  last  walk  they  took.  These  men  and  their  type  are 
seasoned  and  experienced  walkers.  For  years  they  have  been  on 
the  march  away  from  the  ideals  of  democracy  toward  the  citadel 
of  special  privilege  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  utility  magnate 
will  receive  them  with  open  arms  and  bestow  upon  them  his  bless- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  rough  and  footsore  Journey.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  will  keep  them  within  his  fold  so  that  in  the  future  there 
may  be  no  more  shoe  leather  wasted  on  these  long,  intermittent, 
and  futile  walks. 

Then  these  same  newspapers,  backed  up  by  the  radio  commen- 
tators, mention,  as  an  example,  those  who  are  bolting  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Senator  Burke  of  Nebraska,  Senator  Holt  of  West 
Virginia,  and  "Alfalfa"  Bill  Murray  of  Oklahoma,  all  of  whom  re- 
cently were  candidates  in  their  own  Slates  and  all  of  whom  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Democrats  at  home  who  know  them. 
The  Democrats  in  thpir  own  community  beat  them  to  the  bolt.  Th'.a 
little  group  of  bolters  has  openly  gone  over  to  the  party  which  it 
foi  years  has  so  faithfully  served  These  lame  ducks  with  their 
soiled  and  tarnished  plumage  present  a  dull,  a  colorless,  and  a 
sorry  scene  as  they  waddle  and  toddle  along  the  dusty  path  in 
their  wild  confusion  and  scramble  to  reach  Mr.  Willkie's  "old 
swimmin'   hole." 

These  writers  and  commentators  who  are  trying  to  build  up 
Willkle  by  this  talk  of  walks  and  bolts  from  the  D.^mocratic  Pariy 
seem  to  think  that  the  people  have  no  memory  at  all  and  are 
utter  and  total  fools  The  people  are  not  deceived.  They  know 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  lost  nothing  by  the  action  of  these 
so-called  walkers  and  bolters. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  cxt^tid  mj 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  speech  on  A  Liberal 
Trade  Policy  and  National  Defennt'. 

A  i.tneaAL  tram  tf>ucr  Atn  mATtftriAt.  otrtnat 
Th«  librrsl  trsd#  pmcrsm  csrrled  f>%tt  try  th«  United  Ststss  tUM 
•«  Its  msin  purp^mm  th«  fscltltsti/>n  snd  stimulation  tjf  pes<Mrfui 
cammrre*  tMrtw<«tn  nutions  no^te^tn.  o«n  btfrir*  tb«  pr»«»«rnt  war 
fUmsd  into  dswtrurtUm  r>ver  hulf  th«  earth's  surfses  snd  disrupted 
ptucfum*  commMtc*.  trads  sgrsero«nt«  w«r«  both  dir«ctiy  snd  In- 
directly forwarding  the  American  program  of  nstU;nat  defense. 
Nations  csnnot  be  made  strong  by  armaments  stone.  A  wsir> 
rounded  nstlonal  economy  must  run  parallel  to  military  defense. 
In  order  to  be  prepared,  nations  must  mske  use  of  their  natural 
resources,  produce  and  distribute  goods  eflUclently.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  no  armies,  navies,  tariffs,  or  embargix-s  csn 
defend  us  from  invasions  of  depressions,  which  lead  to  lower 
standards  of  living.  It  Is  recognized  thst  prosperity  and  peace  go 
hand  in  hand;  to  promote  one.  promotes  the  other  Any  program 
which  creates  ^eater  prosperity,  greater  commercial  freedom,  and 
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blgher  standards  of  living  is  the  best  sort  of  defense  against  all 
kinds  of  invasions  Such  economic  secvirlty  helps  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  make  greater  military  defense  necessary  and  at  the 
BAine  time  strengthens  military  defense. 

More  directly,  the  trade-agreements  program  has  contributed  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of  national  defense  and  secur- 
ity by  facilitating  the  acquisition  from  abroad  of  certain  materials 
sxich  as  manganese,  mica,  and  nickel,  vital  to  our  national  defense, 
which  are  not  and  cannot  adequately  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  Itself. 

Private  business  in  the  United  States  not  only  carries  on  the 
International  commerce  of  this  country  in  peacetime,  but  bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  national-defense 
program  when  the  country  lies  under  the  threat  of  hostilities. 

The  aim  and  effect  of  the  trade-agreements  program  arc  and 
have  been  to  facilitate  commerce  carried  on  by  private  business, 
to  remove  the  obstructions  and  barriers  which  grew  up  and 
throttled  that  commerce  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties,  and  to 
enable  private  business  to  fulfill  its  proper  functions  in  the 
handling  of  foreign  trade.  Under  a  democracy  private  btisiness 
is  geared  to  conduct  such  commerce  more  efficiently  and  more 
expeditiously  than  Government  agencies. 

Under  the  excessive  tariff  policy  that  culminated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930.  the  United  States  took  a 
lending  roll  In  the  world-wide  rush  to  throw  barriers  and  obstruc- 
tions across  the  channels  of  normal  world  commerce.  Under  that 
policy  "pressure  groups."  by  log-rolling  tactics,  were  able  to  ob- 
tain exorbitant  rates  of  tariff  on  a  great  number  of  products — 
including  some  that  are  necessary  to  the  military  defense  of 
this  country.  Such  tariffs  have  been  Imposed  on  certain  products 
such  as  nickel,  mercury,  and  quinine  that  are  not  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  quan cities  adequate  to  meet  defense  needs. 
The  main  results  of  such  trade  restrictions  were  to  increase  the 
costs  to  American  industries  and  consumers,  to  retard  national 
defense,  and  to  throttle  both  our  foreign  trade  and  our  domestic 
economy,  because  when  the  United  States  barred  normal  imports 
by  excessive  tariffs,  such  action  likewise  shut  off  the  exports 
of  the  things  which  this  country  produces  in  surplus.  It  caused 
huge  farm  surpluses  to  pile  up  In  this  country  and  force  down 
farm  prices;  it  caused  factories  by  the  hundreds  to  close  down 
and  threw  American  Industrial  workers  into  the  breadlines. 

This  so-called  tariff  protection  was  granted  under  the  pretext 
that  it  would  strengthen  domestic  industry  for  peacetime  and 
national  preparedness  aRainst  emergency.  Excessive  tariffs  have 
done  neither.  Rather  they  have  restricted  trade,  increased  pov- 
erty and  engendered  hostility  between  countries.  The  record  of 
the  twenties  and  etu-ly  thirties  gives  ample  evidence  that  tariff 
retaliations  encouraged  the  present  situation  in  E^urope;  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  go  Into  the  details  of  that  record.  The  so-called 
tariff  protection  to  a  misnomer  of  the  worst  sort;  it  protected  no 
one  from  the  poverty  conditions  such  as  existed  in  1932. 

Both  otir  economy  and  our  national  defense  were  injured  by  the 
Hawley-Smoot  policy.  It  is  obvious  that  a  country  in  which 
business  is  bad.  where  workers  are  unemployed,  and  farmers  are 
going  bankrupt  is  not  a  strong  cotintry  if  called  upon  to  defend 
itself. 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  policy  did  not  make  the  United  States 
self-sufficient  and  strong;  It  did  not  even  bring  atxDUt  eelf-suffl- 
clency  In  the  essential  materials  for  national  defense,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  tarlfla  on  some  such  materials  were  In- 
creased. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  do 
not  like  to  have  that  act  exposed  a«  one  of  the  causes  of  world- 
wide economic  warfare  that  has  led  to  the  present  military  conflict. 
But  the  chronology  of  events  and  the  establliihed  record  tell  the 
s'ory  all  too  plainly.  It  la  a  well-eetabllsbed  fact  that  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act  was  followed  by  retaliatory  measures  by  foreign  coun- 
tries all  over  the  globe.  The  abrupt  ending  of  our  unsound  foreign- 
loan  policy  at  about  the  same  time  also  had  an  unsettling  effect. 
All  nations  concerned  about  their  economic  security  were  likewise 
concerned  about  their  political  security  and  took  restrictive 
measures  intended  to  protect  their  own  depressed  Industries. 
Such  steps  included  tariff  isolation,  exchange  and  quota  regula- 
titms.  and  many  other  artificial  and  uneconomic  restrictions.  As 
their  normal  international  commerce  was  lost,  these  countries  were 
driven  to  barter  and  similar  programs.  American  foreign  trade 
stiffered  a  decline  even  more  drastic  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  European  and  Asiatic  countries  were  driven  off  the  gold 
standard  and  began  a  race  of  depreciating  their  currencies,  thus 
adding  to  the  confusion  in  international  trade. 

Complete  national  self-sulBclency.  as  advocated  by  some  persons. 
Is  too  costly  to  be  sought  for  unless  under  absolute  military  neces- 
sity. When  military  necessity — or  government  by  a  dictatorship — 
demands  national  self-siilBciency  It  means  lower  standards  of  living 
for  all  the  people,  complete  regimentation,  a  loss  of  the  rewards 
of  Individual  enterprise  in  btislness  and  Industry,  strict  mobilization 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  Nation  along  the  lines  ordered  by 
the  Government.  Even  the  step  toward  Isolation  represented  by 
excessive  tariffs  on  linporta  of  necessary  coxninodltles  tends  toward 
this  effect. 

Self-sufflclency   means    high    costs    of    production    and    higher 

Klces;  these  high  costs  tend  to  decrease  consumption  and  thus 
sex  living  standards.    When  a  country  has  to  use  a  greater  share 


of  its  productive  energy  In  the  production  of  war  essentials  it 
spends  a  greater  portion  of  Its  national  Income  for  those  essen- 
tials and  natiu-ally  has  a  smaller  share  left  for  other  goods. 

The  price  of  self-sufficiency  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  high  cost 
of  the  gasoline  that  Germany  has  been  producing  from  coal.  Ger- 
many's "ersatz"  program  indicates  national  inefficiency  to  the 
extent  represented  by  the  value  of  the  poods  she  could  produce 
efficiently  and  exchange  with  ether  countries  for  the  goods  she 
cannot  produce  efficiently  Such  self-suQciency  is  often  a  confes- 
sion of  national  inefficiency,  yet  we  have  many  in  this  country 
who  advocate  Just  this  sort  of  national  Inefficiency.  Every  time  a 
tariff  revision  Is  undertaken  by  the  Congress,  efforts  are  made  to 
make  productive  inefficiency  a  virtue  This  Is  attempted  in  the 
name  of  "military  necessity,"  "protecting  infant  industries,"  or 
some  other  recognized  vcte-getting  tariff  slogan. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  represents  the  antith- 
esis of  a  self -sufflciency-at-all -costs  economic  philosophy  It 
represents  a  movement  to  free  private  business  from  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way,  and  permits  private  business,  within  the  frame- 
work of  sound  economic  principles,  to  use  its  efficiency  and  its 
enterprise  In  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods  among 
nations,  with  the  resultant  increa^ie  in  living  standards  for  ail 
countries. 

So  much  for  the  more  general  considerations  of  the  relationship 
1  of  the  trade-agreements  program  to  national  defense.  The  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  has  classified  certain  materials  as  strategic 
I  and  critical  for  defense  purposes.  According  to  the  definition 
!  of  the  Board,  strategic  materials  are  those  which  are  essential 
I  to  national  defense  and  which.  In  time  of  war.  must  be  obtained 
1  In  whole  or  In  substantial  part  from  sources  outside  the  continental 
':  United  States.  Strict  conservation  and  control  of  the  distribution 
j  of  such  materials  are  necessary  in  time  of  war.  Critical  ma- 
!  terlals  are  those  which  are  essential  to  the  national  defense,  but 
which  offer  less  difficult  procurement  problems  than  do  the 
strategic  materials,  either  because  the  critical  materials  are 
less  necessary  In  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  or  because  they  can  be 
obtained  in  more  nearly  adequate  quantities  from  domestic  sources. 
Some  degree  of  conservation  and  control  of  distribution  of  these 
materials  is  necessary  in  wartime. 

The  list  of  strategic  materials  ie  as  follows:  Antimony,  chro- 
mium, ccconut  shell  char,  manganese,  ferrograde.  manila.  fiber, 
mercury,  mica,  nickel,  quartz  crystal,  quinine,  rubber,  silk,  tin, 
and  tungsten 

The  critical  materials  are:  Aluminum.  a5bestos.  cork,  graphite, 
hides,  iodine,  kapok,  opium,  optical  glass,  phenol,  platinum,  tan- 
ning materials,  toluol,  vanadium,  and  wool. 

The  Imports  of  these  29  products  in  1939  were  valued  at  about 
$300,000,000  or  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total  Imports  into 
the  United  States  for  that  year.  These  items  represent  an  important 
phase  of  United  States  import  trade.  Even  In  peacetime  they  are 
possibly  more  essential  to  ovir  economy  than  the  proportion  in 
percentages  might  indicate. 

The  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  lists  and  keeps  under  sur- 
veillance certain  additional  materials  which  might  at  any  time 
become  strategic  or  critical  materials.  Some  materials  shllt  back 
and  forth  among  the  three  categories,  depending  upon  their  avail- 
ability and  on  whether  substitutes  for  them  are  developed 

The  trade-agreements  program  Is  related  to  these  materials  In 
the  national-defense  program  in  two  specific  ways:  (1)  By  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  otir  own  products,  with  which  to  pay 
other  countries  for  the  essential  materials  we  may  purchase  from 
them:  and  (2)  by  making  It  easier  for  American  businessmen,  in 
performing  their  part  in  the  national  defense,  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  at  lower  costs,  the  necessary  quantities  of  essential 
materials.  When  United  States  tariffs  on  essential  defense  mate- 
rials are  lowered  through  a  trade  agreement,  the  cost  of  those 
materials  to  this  cotintry  Is  also  lowered. 

Reductions  in  United  States  tariffs,  or  other  concessions  on  Im- 
ports, have  been  provided  on  several  of  the  29  essential  materials 
cataloged  by  the  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  under  the  trade- 
agreements  prograna.  IJutles  have  been  reduced  on  manganese, 
mica,  nickel,  graphite,  and  aluminum.  In  order  to  stabilize  trade, 
rubber,  tin.  asbestos,  qtilnlne.  kapok,  chromlte.  and  chrome  ore 
were  boimd  against  duty  assessment  during  the  life  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

When  national  defense  really  Is  at  stake,  no  one  objects  to  a 
reasonable  tariff  subsidy  on  the  production  of  strategic  or  critical 
materials  within  the  United  States.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  no  program  of  self-sufficiency  can  make  the  United  States 
independent  of  outside  sources  for  some  of  these  materials  De- 
fense was  taken  Into  consideration  before  reductions  were  made  in 
the  duties  on  these  items.  Past  history  shows  that  tariff  subsidies, 
demanded  In  the  name  of  national  defense,  ought  to  be  carefully 
examined  in  order  to  make  sure  that  such  subsidies  really  look 
toward  national  security  and  not  toward  the  financial  security  of 
selfish  producers  posing  as  patriots.  This  national-defense  argu- 
ment has  been  overworked  In  obtaining  "defenseless  tariffs"  In  the 
past. 

MANGAITESa 

Possibly  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  failure  of  high-tariff 
protection  to  bring  about  self-sufflclency  in  a  material  necessary 
to  the  national  defense  Is  the  case  of  manganese  Notwithstand- 
ing a  tariff  subsidy  of  as  high  as  100  percent  ad  valorem  over  a 
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period  of  many  years,  the  United  States  has  not  produced  more 
than  5  to  10  percent  of  the  manganese  needed  for  peacetime  con- 
sumption in  the  steel  Industry  of  this  country. 

In   considering   the  Tariff   Act  of   1922   the   producers  claimed 
that    if    manganese    were    given    adequate    tariff    protection,    they    | 
could  produce   in    this   country  enough  for  our  domestic   require-    i 
ments    in    peacetime.      Notwithstanding    another    increase    in    the    i 
manganese    tariff    in    response    to   this   same   claim    In    1930    they 
never   have   produced    in   recent   years  more   than    10   percent    of 
the  domestic  requirements:  the  steel  Industry  or.  in  final  analysis, 
the   consumers  of   steel   products,   paid   an   average   of   S6.650  000   a 
year   tariff   subsidy   on   the   90   or  »o  percent   of    the   domestic   re- 
quirements being  imported 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  the  United  States  tariff  on 
manganese  was  reduced  by  50  percent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  product  is  vital  to  national  defense,  certain  potential  do- 
mestic producers  continually  protest  against  this  reduction  and 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  could  have  had  self-sufflclency  in 
manganese  if  they  had  had  "proper  protection." 

OPTICAL    GLASS 

The  case  of  optical  glass,  a  critical  material,  is  Interesting 
fiom  the  viewpoint  of  tariff  protection  and  self-sufficiency. 
Domestic  producers  of  such  Rla-ss  have  enjoyed  high  tariff  pro- 
tection for  many  years  but  this  infant  industry  has  not  grown 
to  maturity  under  .such  shelter. 

There  is  one  domestic  producer  of  optical  glass  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  manufacturer  has  not  developed  the  capacity  to 
supply  the  present  demands,  so  Congress  recently  appropriated 
1100.000  to  enlarge  a  plant  and  to  furnish  new  equipment  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Apparently  outright  production  by  the  Government  would  have 
been  less  exptnslve  and  more  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defense.  As  was  brought  out  during  the  hearings  on  the  Second 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  (June  10.  1940).  tho  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  been  manufacturing  some  optical  glass  since 
the  tirst  World  War  and  has  supplied  part  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  requirements.  Before  the  present  war  broke  out.  the  United 
States  obtained  a  part  of  its  optical  glass  from  Germany.  France, 
and  England. 

As  with  manganese  and  other  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
no  one  quarrels  with  tariff  subsidies  on  optical  glass  If  real  Inde- 
pendence is  gained.  Tliat,  however,  has  not  been  the  cix-se  It 
merely  constitutes  another  lallure  of  so-called  self-sufficiency 
under  costly  tariff  subsidies.  In  addition,  the  Government.  In 
time  of  emergency,  finds  It  necessary  to  produce  optical  glass  for 
its  own  needs. 

It  Is  elemental  that  tariff  subsidies  are  invisible  taxes  paid  by 
consumers  In  way  of  higher  prices,  not  only  on  the  portion  which 
may  be  imported  but  upon  the  domestic  supply  as  well.  Tariff 
subsidies  granted  on  the  spurious  plea  of  developing  a  domestic 
Industry  to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency.  In  many  instances,  in- 
stead of  contributing  to  the  national  defense,  have  actually 
hampered  it  and  have  added  to  the  cost  of  the  very  materials  and 
supplies  upon  which  defense  must  depend. 

The  trade-agreements  program,  on  the  other  hand,  has  operated 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  essential  materials  at  a  lower  cost 
and  at  the  i.ame  time  to  promote  the  general  business  and  indus- 
trial conditions  within  tlie  United  States  which  make  for  an 
economically  as  well  as  a  mllitarUy  prepared  Nation.  1 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  news  article  from  the  San  Francisco  News 
Financial  dated  July  8.  1940: 

FlNANCK    ANH    lNDrSTRT--S      E     C     BLACKENS    RrrTTATIONS    AND    FaHJS 

To  Correct  Accusations  After  Jttbt  Clears  Defendants 
(By  John  S  Piper,  the  News  Financial  editor) 
More  than  2  w^eeks  have  elapsed  since  all  defendants  in  the  cases 
Of  the  United  States  of  America  against  Rottert  S.  Odell  and  11 
others  affiliated  with  the  Pacific  SUtes  Savings  &  Loan  Co.  were 
acquitted  by  a  Jury  under  orders  from  the  Judge  In  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, which  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  mdictments,  has  not  as  yet 


Issued  an  announcement  that  the  men  whose  names  It  blackened 
last  December  were  found  not  guilty. 

This  IS  in  line  with  the  public-relations  policy  of  the  S.  B.  C. 
and  is  convincing  proof  of  the  blaaed  attitude  prevalent  in  a 
bureaucratic  agency  which  thrives  on  the  publicity  it  chooses  to 
release. 

The  S.  E  C.  In  Washington  maintains  a  press  bureau  which 
broadcast*  a  release  whenever  It  participates  In  the  indictment  of 
an  Individual.  The  news  release  recites  all  the  counts  In  the 
Indictment  and  goes  into  detail  to  Justify  his  prosecution. 

If  the  accused  man  Is  convicted,  it  means  another  release,  again 
reciting  all  of  the  accusations  against  him.  Wlien  the  convicted 
man  Is  sentenced  it  issues  still  another  release,  again  reciting  his 
crimes. 

But  if  the  man  who  was  indicted  at  the  Instance  of  the  S.  E.  C. 
18  ai-qultted.  the  news  bureau  in  Washington  does  not  issue  a 
release  to  Inform  the  public  that  the  Individual  whose  reputation 
It  besmirched  was  found  not  guilty  of  the  charges  against  him. 

This  arbitrary  method  of  controlling  publicity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage is  one  phase  of  the  administration  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  which  .should  be  delved  Into  when  the  next 
Congress  Investigates  tlie  S.  E.  C. 

SEVEN-PAGE    STATEMENT 

Last  December  20  the  San  Francisco  regional  office  of  the  S.  E  C- 
Issued  a  release  on  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Odell  and  other  defend- 
ants which  was  seven  typewritten  pages  in  length.  The  release 
consisted  of  a  two-page  statement  by  Howard  A.  Judy,  regional 
S  E  C  administrator,  three  pages  of  biographical  sketches  of  those 
indicted,  with  their  ages,  and  a  two-page  statement  of  Ben  Harri- 
son. United  States  attorney  at  Los  Angeles 

Tlie  D^-ccmber  20  statement,  released  by  the  S.  F.  C.  here,  placed 
the  pos.tion  of  tlie  accused  men  in  the  most  unfavorable  light 
possible. 

"Howard  A.  Judv.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  regional 
admlni-strator.  announced  today."  it  said,  "that  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  In  Los  Angeles  had  returned  a  19-count  indictment,  charging 
mall  fraud,  violation  of  tlie  fraud  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act 
and  conspiracy  to  violate  the  mall-fraud  statute,  against  14  defend- 
ants in  connection  with  the  operation  and  sales  of  securities  of 
Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

"Robert  S  Odell.  the  pre.'^ldent.  and  10  other  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  company  and  affiliated  corporations,  and  Thomas  M. 
Gannon  and  Erie  Leaf,  deputy  building  and  loan  commissioners  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  T.  W.  Dahlquist.  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney,  were  named  as  the  defendants. 

"COMPANY   INSOLVENT 

"The  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  devising  and  em- 
ploying a  scheme  to  defraud  investors  and  prospective  investors 
in  the  company.  •  •  •  It  charges  that  false  financial  state- 
ments were  prepared  and  circulated  by  the  defendants,  and  that 
the  defendants  misrepresented  to  Investors  and  prospective  investors 
that  the  company  was  solvent  when  it  was  in  fact  insolvent. 

"It  charges,  further,  that  the  defendants  diverted  the  funds  of 
Investors  to  their  own  use  and  violated  California  statutes  regu- 
lating the  business  of  building  and  loan  associations,  and  that  they 
corruptly  Influenced  legislators  and  administrators  to  take  action 
favorable  to  the  company  and  Its  management  and  detrimental 
to   the   Interest   of   Investors.     •      •      • 

"The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was  represented  by 
Roger  Kent,  attorney,  and  Allen  G.  Mainland,  accountant  Inves- 
tigator attached  to  the  San  Francisco  regional  office  of  the  8.  E.  C." 

The  above  Is  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Judy's  statement  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  seven-page  press  release. 

If  the  S  E  C.  were  to  depart  from  its  policy  of  leaving  reputa- 
tions blackened  even  after  the  men  It  has  accused  have  been  ac- 
quitted, It  would  Issue  a  press  release  immediately  after  the 
acquittal. 

HOW  rr  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Leon  R.  Yankwlch  in  the  Pacific  States  case, 
In  which  he  ordered  the  Jury  to  find  the  defendants  not  guilty, 
would  have  supplied  material  for  a  press  release  equally  as  long  as 
the  one  the  S.  E.  C.  made  public  here  last  December. 

Here  Is  how  the  S.  E   C    might  have  prepared  such  a  release: 

"'Howard  A.  Judy.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  regional 
administrator  announced  today  that  a  Federal  Jury  In  Los  Angeles 
had  acquitted  all  defendants  who  were  indicted  last  December  on 
charges  of  mall  fraud,  violation  of  the  fraud  provisions  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act.  and  conspiracy  to  violate  the  mail  fraud  statute  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  and  sales  of  securities  of  Pacific  States  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Co. 

"Federal  Judge  Leon  R.  Yankwlch  directed  the  Jury  to  return  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 

"The  judge  and  the  Jury  held  that  the  defendants  did  not  devise 
and  employ  a  scheme  to  defraud  investors  and  prospective  investors, 
as  charged  In  the  Indictments.  The  Judge  and  the  Jury  also  decided 
that  the  defendants  did  not  divert  funds  of  investors  to  their  own 
use.  etc.     •      •      • 

"Judge  Yankwlch.  in  his  opinion  on  the  case  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  said:  "There  Is  not  in  this  record  any  substantial  evidence  from 
which  a  Jury  can  infer  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  that  any 
of  the  defendants  in  this  case  have  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  fraudu- 
lent acts  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
charged  them.'  " 
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Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LEWIS  P.  MILLER 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  we  have  been  able  to  raise  an  Army,  a 
Navy,  and  the  component  parts  thereof  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. We  have  never  been  compelled  to  resort  to  any  com- 
pulsory plan  of  conscription  in  order  to  raise  our  peacetime 
forces  for  national  defense.  We  do  not  have  to  resort  to  any 
compulsory  method,  as  proposed,  to  raise  our  peacetime  Army 
for  our  national  defense  at  this  time.  The  men  and  boys  of 
this  Nation  are  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  call  of  their 
country,  under  a  voluntary -enlistment  plan,  for  training  pur- 
poses and  for  our  national  defense.  Any  plan  of  compulsory 
conscription  at  the  outset,  without  giving  the  voluntary-en- 
listment plan  a  fair  and  equitable  trial,  is  a  challenge  to  the 
patriotism  of  our  people. 

While  we  need  an  army  for  our  national  defense  in  this 
Nation,  we  need  an  army  of  men  and  women,  of  every  walk 
in  life,  who  will  march  forward  as  Americans  to  aid  in  sav- 
ing our  Nation  from  every  un-American  influence  from 
within. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Miller,  of  Middletown.  Ind.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Middletown  News,  of  Middletown,  Ind.,  on 
a  recent  date,  which  is  as  follows: 

WB  DO  NZXD  AN  AKMT A  VOTING  ARMT  TO   HELP  PRESERVE  FREE 

GOVERNMENT 

(By  Lewis  P.  Miller.  R.  P.  D.  1.  Mooreland) 

Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  be  transformed  from  a  peaceful. 
Individualistic  nation  of  workers  to  a  fighting,  regimented  army  of 
soldiers  to  wage  other  people's  wars?  That  is  the  question  the 
United  States  Congress  is  now  wrestling  with  and  which  it  will 
probably  settle  one  way  or  the  other  in  a  few  days. 

If  a  compulsory  military  training  law  Is  passed,  it  will  be  simply 
for  one  or  two  reasons.  Either  we  are  about  to  formally  plunge 
Into  the  Eluropean  war  with  men  as  well  as  machines  or  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  crew  are  making  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  conceal  their  utter  failure  as  navigators  of  the  ship  of 
state  by  stirring  up  a  frenzy  of  militant  patriotism  Just  before 
election  time. 

No  other  possible  explanation  of  this  proposed  legislation  will 
hold  water.  This  country  Is  not  threatened  with  invasion  either 
now  or  as  far  as  we  can  see  Into  the  future.  Hitler  has  not  whipped 
England  yet.  He  has  no  navy  with  which  to  cross  the  ocean.  He 
can't  invade  us  with  his  present  air  force.  Why  then  this  un- 
American  proposal  to  conscript  soldiers  when  we  are  technically  at 
peace  with  all  the  world? 

If  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  again  participating  in  a  European  war. 
then  why  Isn't  President  Roosevelt  honest  enough  to  say  so?  He  is 
campaigning  on  a  promise  to  refrain  from  such  participation  But, 
Judging  from  his  past  preelection  pledges,  if  he  were  to  start  broad- 
casting every  other  day  that  he  Intended  to  send  an  army  to 
Europe  as  soon  as  it  could  be  embarked,  we  could  feel  much  more 
confident  that  we  were  not  heading  for  war. 

Moreover,  his  statement  to  the  Chicago  convention  disavowing 
any  desire  or  purpose  to  run  again  Is  the  most  striking  instance  in 
American  history  of  political  duplicity  on  the  part  of  an  incumbent 
President.  Everyone  who  heard  It  knew,  the  moment  it  was  read, 
that  It  meant  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  said.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  developed  such  a  habit  of  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another  that  the  only  way  to  correctly  interpret 
Ills  statements  la  to  take  them  In  reverse. 

So  when  he  Insists  that  we  need  a  conscript  army  to  meet  a  for- 
eign Invader  the  only  logical  Interpretation  Is  that  he  means  we  need 
It  to  Invade  a  foreign  country.  When  he  says  everyone  must  be  pre- 
pared to  preserve  the  domestic  peace,  what  he  most  probably  means 
Is  that  everytxxly  should  be  ready  to  preserve  the  New  Deal. 

Such  contortion  of  language  Is  unworthy  of  the  high  office  of  the 
Presidency.  Wben  our  Chief  Executive  has  so  perverted  the  truth 
that  his  most  Intimate  henchmen  take  him  to  mean  the  opposite 


cf  what  he  says  he  no  longer  Is  a  true  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — he  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  lead  a  great  nation  in  the 
midst  of  a  troubled  world. 

There  are  but  few  patriotic  Americans  who  are  not  in  favor  of 
completely  adequate  defense  for  the  United  States.  But  there  are  a 
good  many  of  us  who  do  not  believe  that  In  order  to  have  such  a 
defense  we  must  resort  to  totalitarian  methods  of  acquiring  It. 

The  New  Deal  is  drunk  with  power.  For  7  years  It  has  squandered 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  In  an  attempt  to 
bribe  them  Into  docile  submission  to  dictation  from  Washington. 
That  attempt  has  not  fully  succeeded. 

Thinking  people  In  every  part  of  the  Nation  are  at  last  becoming 
arou.sed  to  the  enormity  of  the  danger  of  continuing  the  New  Deal 
in  power  They  are  revolting — here,  there,  and  everywhere  Ai^d 
President  Roosevelt  Is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  panic  at  what  Is 
happening  His  supply  of  exhilaration — the  power  to  govern  largely 
by  Executive  order  and  ^pend  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  In 
Wild  abandonment — Is  about  to  be  taken  from  him.  And.  like  a 
heavy  toper  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  bottle.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  in 
a  resentful  and  surly  temper. 

He  has  been  making  derogatory  remarks  about  his  former  friends 
and  supporters  who  can  r.o  longer  stomach  the  New  Deal  and  who 
have  annouiiced  they  will  fight  his  efforts  to  continue  In  office 
Indefinitely 

The  greatest  emergency  facing  the  American  people  today  Is  the 
situation  created  by  a  President  who  wants  to  be  king  TTi«»  peo- 
ple's Interest  In  this  emergency  will  not  be  served  by  con.scripting 
a  military  army  to  fight  In  E^irope  but  by  enlisting  a  volunteer 
army  to  fight  at  the  polls  to  preserve  the  American  s>-stem  of  free, 
representative   government. 

President  Roosevelt  may  have  convinced  himself  that  he  is  the 
only  man  In  the  United  States  capable  of  heading  our  Oovemmpnt. 
But  he  has  the  toughest  job  of  his  life  ahead  of  him  to  so  convince 
the  American  people. 


Actors'  Equity  Association  Asks  for  Dies  Committee 
Investigation  of  Communists  in  the  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  second  de- 
mise of  the  W.  P.  A.  theater  project  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  members  of  the  Actors'  Equity  As.so- 
ciaticm,  aflBliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  with  many  others  in  the  entertainment  profession  as  to 
the  encroachment  of  Communists  into  key  positions  in  that 
profession.  Some  startling  information  has  recently  come 
to  me  and  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation  of  this  matter  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  certain  phases  of  my  own  investigation  and  offer  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence. 
I  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  situation  by  an 
!  extensive  coverage  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association  appearing  in  the  association  magazine. 
Equity.  At  this  meeting  the  annual  election  of  new  members 
to  the  council  occurred,  and  in  reporting  the  meeting  this 
magazine  referred  to  certain  functioning  of  Equity's  election 
machinery  which  disturbed  Philip  Loeb,  one  of  the  seven 
coimcil  members  whom  I  have  accused  of  being  a  Communist. 
IX)eb  was  particularly  disturbed  over  the  campaign  against 
Sam  Jsiffe.  but  the  magazine  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  campaign.  It  referred  to  it  as  charges  and 
countercharges,  so  I  looked  into  it  and  found  a  real  fight  had 
occurred  on  the  propriety  of  electing  Jaffe,  another  com- 
munist. Jaffe  was  accused  of  being  a  Communist,  and  did 
not  deny  the  charge.  However,  none  of  these  details  were 
brought  out  in  the  official  report  of  the  meeting  published 
In  Equity,  the  only  medium  the  council  has  of  keeping  its 
far-flung  membership  of  over  4.000.  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  informed  of  happenings  in  the  New  York  head- 
quarters. 
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JafTe  succeeded  In  winning  the  election  and  is  now  a  duly 
qualified  member  of  tlie  council ,  as  brought  out  in  my  remarks 
of  July  4  {uid  July  11  before  the  House. 

AcTOKS'  EQtTrrr  Association, 

New  York.  July  10,  1940. 
Representative  William  P    L.^mbertson, 

House   of  Rcpresentathes,   Washin(Tton,    D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lambertson;  The  press  througiiout  the  United  States 
has  given  considerable  publicity  to  certain  statements  allegedly 
made  by  you.  and  which  we  understand,  have  been  Inserted  in  the 
Ck)NGEEssTONAL  Recorp.  Ne^spaDcr  cUpplngs  purporting  to  quot« 
youi  remarics  Weie  biouiilit  to  Ine  attention  of  oUr  council  at  its 
meeting  yesterday,  resulting  In  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried:  That  the  council  on  behalf  of 
itself  and  the  membership  denies  emphatically  that  either  the 
Equity  council  or  the  Equity  membership  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
dominated  or  controlled  by  Communists  and  requests  that  Con- 
gressman Lambertson  furnish  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary  or 
submit  the  source  of   his   Information." 

We  were  instructed  to  convey  this  council  action  to  you  and  to 
inform  you  that  the  Actors"  Equity  Association  is  not  a  political 
organization  and  that  every  actor  and  actreae,  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, has  never  had  smy  of  their  religious  or  political  beliefs 
Interf erred  with,  and  as  the  membership  of  Equity  represents  prac- 
tically 100  percent  of  all  actors  and  actresses  In  the  American 
legitimate  and  musical -comedy  theater,  we  feel.  If  you  have  been 
quoted  correctly,  that  you  have  "smeared"  not  only  the  members 
of  the  council,  whose  names  have  been  used,  but  the  entire 
association. 

The  council  and  the  membership  feels  that  it  has  been  unjusti- 
fiably attacked  because  cur  Americanism  has  never  been  challenged 
In  this  manner  during  the  more  than  30  years  of  our  existence,  and 
on  behalf  cf  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  that  are  Equity 
members,  we  call  on  you  to  comply  with  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
resolution  herein,  or  publicly  retract  this  most  unfair  stigma,  which 
it  would  appear  from  the  newspaper  reports,  you  are  responsible 
for 

Permit  us  to  point  out  that  the  character  of  this  defamation  is 
such  that  It  may  have  serious  consequences  regarding  not  only  the 
reputations  of  tin-  people  whose  names  it  is  alleged  yoti  have  used, 
but  their  future  career  in  the  theater,  with  the  resultant  loss  of 
emplojTnent  Inde*^.  we  consider  that  aU  of  us  will  l>e  seriously 
damaired  If  this  brand  of  "communism"  which  you  have,  according 
to  the  press,  placed  on  us,  is  not  removed. 

Equity  feels,  very  strongly,  that  men  in  high  places,  like  yourself, 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  fairly  and  without  prejudice,  the 
best  Interests  of  the  citlswnry  of  the  United  States  should  be  most 
careful,  partlcvilarly  at  this  time  when  there  Is  so  much  hatred 
and  ccnflict  ard  misunderstanding  going  on  In  the  world,  to  at 
least  make  some  effort  to  establl.sh  and  ferret  out  the  true  facta 
before  they  rise  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  voice 
to  slanderous  statements  like  those  It  is  claimed  you  have  made, 
and  which  have  been  echoed  by  the  press  and  radio  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Surely,    as   a   fair-minded    person    and   one    of    the    lawmakers   of 
otu-  country,  you  will  de.sire  to  right  what  this  organization  believes 
to  be  a  grievous  wrong,  and  we  hereby  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
do  so;  for  after  all,  we  only  seek  fairness  end  Justice 
Very  truly. 

Actors'  Eqt'ity  Associ.ation, 

PAtTL  DULLZELL, 

Executive  Secretary 


JtXLT  11,  1940. 
Paitl  DmXZELL, 

Secretary.  45  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  Neio  York  City: 
Acknowledging  your  letter  of  yesterday  kindly  wire  me  names  of 
members  voting  for  and  voting  against  resolution  mentioned 

W.  P.  Lambertson. 


I 


Jttlt  11.  1940. 

Paul  Dttllzell. 

Secretary.  45  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Mr    Dxtllzf.ia.:   I  wlfea  you  today  as  follows:  'Acknowledg- 
ing  your  letter   of   yesterday   kindly  wUe  me   names   of  members 
voting  for  and  voting  against  resolution  mentioned." 

I  noticed  that  this  resolution  quotes  me  as  stating  In  my  remarks 
of  July  4,  copy  of  which  Is  encloaed.  that  the  Equity  Council  is  now 
"dominated  or  controlled  by  Communists." 

Please  advise  me  exactly  how  you  read  this  from  my  statement  of 
July  4 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W   P.  Lambertson. 

New  YORK.  N.  T.,  July  11.  1940. 

Representative  William  P    Lambertson. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Cannot  furnish  Information  requested  without  authorization  of 
council       All    business   transacted   by   council   Is   considered    confi- 
dential and  no  member  of  council  has  right  to  reveal  what  takes 
place  when  council  Is  In  session  without  councU  consent.     We  wiU 
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of  course  submit  your  telegram  at  next  council  meeting  which 
win  be  on  July  23  and  will  be  Instructed  what  to  do.  However. 
this  Information  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  your  reply. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  19  to  6.  We  fall  to 
sec  how  the  names  of  people  pre.sent  and  voting  has  anything 
to  do  with  council's  request  that  you  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
or  submit  source  of  your  information. 

Paul    Dot-lzeix. 
Executive  Secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  refusal  to  furnish  the  names  of  the 
members  vvas  disappointing  as  the  information  would  have 
helped  me  materially.  When  the  council  did  meet,  it  also 
refused  to  permit  me  to  have  the  names,  as  is  brought  out 
in  succeeding  corresixandence.  In  order  that  the  council 
could  be  more  fully  informed  I  wrote  Mr.  Dullzell  under 
date  of  July  20.  enclosing  the  following  statement,  which  I 
requested  him  to  read  to  the  council.  I  had  previously 
questioned  the  use  of  the  words  "dominate"  and  "control" 
in  the  resolution. 

JULT  20,  1940. 
To   THE   Council   Members   or   Actors'  Equitt    AssocTA-noN,   New 
York  City 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  with  disappointment  and  consid- 
erable shock  that  I  read  the  statements  of  your  officials  and  the  reso- 
lution of  your  council  In  response  to  my  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  4.  I  cannot  believe  the  careful  reading  of  my 
statement  could  result  in  your  answering  resolution.  1  request 
therefore  that  my  July  4  statement,  my  telegram  and  letter  to  Mr. 
Dullzell  concerning  your  resolution,  and  my  further  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  11  be  read  to  you. 

In  common  with  many  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  I  have 
a  great  respect  and  affection  for  members  of  your  profession.  Actors 
have  given  me  much  cnjoj'ment  Their  warm-hearted  generosity  to 
many  worth-while  causes  is  well  known.  For  many  years  Actors' 
Equity  Association  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  fair- 
minded,  liberal  labor  organization.  I  believe  anyone  familiar  with 
the  hearings  and  debates  on  the  Federal  theater  project  In  1939, 
knows  the  high  esteem  in  which  actors  and  the  Equity  Association 
were  held  by  Members  of  Congress 

I  believe  It  Is  well  known  why  the  theater  project  was  eliminated 
from  the  W.  P  A.,  and  I  think  friends  of  the  theater  were  Ju.stifled 
In  anticipating  a  cleaning  out  of  subversive  elements  in  the  enter- 
tainment organizations.  It  was  therefore  shocking  to  realize  that 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  in  the  last  year  of  the  Federal  Theater 
used  the  language,  methods,  and  ideas  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  and 
the  Communist  Party  in  its  conduct  and  negotiations  with  Federal 
theater  officials.  It  has  beer,  disappointing  to  me  to  see  Equity's 
fine  reputation  besmirched  In  the  public  prints  In  the  controversy 
over  benefits  for  Finland,  their  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  patriotic  spectacle  The  American  Jubilee,  and  the  storm 
over  possible  afBliatlon  with  the  Tl. eater  Arts  Committee. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  at  the  very  time  your  representatives 
were  presumably  assuring  Congress  that  no  possible  "red"  Influence 
could  again  obtain  control  of  a  Federal  theater  project,  a  man  was 
elected  to  your  governing  board  who  as  recently  as  last  August 
signed  his  name  to  a  complete  endorsement  of  ihe  Soviet  system.  I 
refer  to  Sam  JafTe. 

It  Is  my  belief,  and  I  think  the  belief  of  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  New  York  City  has  nourished  a  small  minority 
of  Commimlst  Party  members  and  subservient  party-line  rubber 
stamps  in  the  theater,  the  newspapers,  and  the  arts.  Although  a 
minority,  they  have  been  successful  In  obtaining  key  poBltlons  In 
their  organizations,  where  they  carry  on  a  consistent  campaign  of 
obstruction,  troublemaklng,  and  propaganda  against  our  democratic 
Institutions  and  Ideals  Very  often  they  use  a  professed  belief  In 
these  Ideals  to  destroy  them  Witness  their  shrieks  about  civil 
liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  their  hearty  praise  for  Russia, 
where  no  liberties  exist. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  members  of  Actors'  Equity  Association, 
and  most  particularly  the  council,  are  entirely  unaware  of  this 
subversive  infiltration  Indeed,  from  newspaper  clippings  and 
other  accounts  of  your  election  in  May.  it  Is  my  impression  that 
Miss  Talullah  Bankhead  was  nominated  to  combat  this  constantly 
growing  influence.  Yet  Miss  Bankhead  was  defeated  Nowhere  In 
your  official  Equity  magazine  do  I  see  presented  the  Issue  on 
which  Miss  Bankhead  states  she  was  a  candidate. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  crfBcers  and  members  of 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  are  complacent  about.  Ignorant  of. 
or  In  alliance  with  the  Marxists.  Communists,  fellow  travelers 
(label  them  as  you  will)  who  appear  to  be  powerful  enough  to 
keep  the  Equity  As.sociatlon  constantly  in  the  public  eye  on  dis- 
tinctly  communistic   controversies 

I  made  my  statement  of  July  4  to  combat  that  complacency,  or 
Ignorance.  I  believe  the  actors  and  actresses  of  America  deserve 
to  know  why  the  Federal  theater  project  was  banned  and  con- 
tinues to  be  banned  by  Congress.  I  hoped  that  by  giving  them 
this  Information  they  would  purge  their  organizations  of  this 
element  in  office.  I  regret  that  many  fine  actors  and  actresses 
in  need  may  not  be  helped  by  a  Government  theater  project 
until  the  Equity  Association  is  finally  and  completely  cleared  of 
this  "red"  influence.  It  was  to  assist  In  bringing  about  this 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  that  I  made  the  statement. 
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As  to  the  sources  of  my  information  about  which  you  inquire, 
they  were  the  newspapers,  your  magazine  Equity,  the  Dies  coni- 
mlttee  reporta.  hearings  before  conunlttees.  and  debates  In  Con- 
gress, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  many  appeals  and  state- 
ments from  members  of  yotir  organization. 

Regarding  your  request  for  "satisfactory  evidence."  may  I  ask, 
satisfactory  to  whom?  Obviously,  the  facts  are  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and  to  myself  to  warrant 
ccntinulng  the  l)an  against  the  Federal  theater. 

1  do  not  have  in  my  possession  membership  cards  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  seven  people  named.  However,  all  of  them  have 
been  or  are  now  members  of  one  or  more  "Communist  Front"  organi- 
zations. Some  of  them  have  been  signatories  to  public  statements 
lauding  or  defending  the  Soviet  system,  the  U  S  S.  R  ,  or  preaching 
••party  line"  propaganda.  I  enclose  herewith  a  very  few  samples  of 
evidence  with  which  you  no  doubt  are  familiar,  as  I  believe  they 
were  all  Issued  from  New  York : 

1.  Louis  Schaffer's  "Stalin  s  "Fifth  Column'  on  Broadway." 

2  A  photostatic  copy  of  page  2  of  the  Dally  Worker  of  August 
14.  1939.  showing  the  names  of  some  of  the  signatories  to  the  now 
famous  letter  of  August  10.  1939,  dubbed  by  The  Nation  a  "com- 
plete endorsement  of  the  Soviet  system." 

3.  A  photostatic  copy  of  the  statement  by  American  Progressives 
on  the  Moscow  Trials,  volume  1,  page  375,  of  the  Dies  committee 
bearings,  signed  by  Philip  Loeb. 

In  conclvislon  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  a  copy  of  this  com- 
munication will  be  Inserted  in  the  Congrzssionai.  Record,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  Insert  also  your  reply. 

In  order  that  the  rank  and  file  of  your  membership  may  be 
familiar  with  this  situation,  I  request  that  this  communication 
and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dullzell  at>out  your  resolution,  together  with 
my  statements  on  the  subject  in  the  Congrissional  Records  of 
July  4  and  July  11.  be  printed  In  yovir  magazine  Equity  at  an 
early  date. 

Sincerely. 

W.    P.    Lambsstson. 

July  22.  1940. 
Paul  Uttluxll. 

Executive  Secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  45  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City: 
Forwarded  response  to  your  letter  together  with  letter  to  council. 
Please  advise  collect  whether  received. 

W.  P.  Lambestson. 


"In  order  that  the  rank  and  file  of  your  membership  may  t>e 
familiar  with  this  situation.  I  request  that  th.s  communication 
and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dullzell  atx)ut  yoxir  resolution,  together  with 
my  statements  on  the  subject  in  the  Congressional  Records  of 
July  4  and  July  11.  be  printed  in  your  magazine  Equity  at  an  early 
date." 

The  council  has  agreed  that  this  request  t>e  compiled  with.  As 
this  activity  requested  by  you  and  carried  out  by  us  Is  cleso-ly 
outside  legislative  protection,  publication  In  accordance  with  our 
established  practice  Is  contini?ent  upon  a  favorable  opinion  from 
our  legal  department  that  neither  you  nor  we  are  laying  ovirselves 
open  to  a  claim  of  libel  by  any  of  the  parties  affected  Your  early 
advices  on  this  point  will  be  appreciated. 

This  printed  record  will  also  contain  the   Individual   statements 
of   members   affected    legarding    their   relation    to   communism    or 
communistic  activities. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Actors'  Equity  Association. 
Paul  Dullzell. 

Executive  Secretary. 


New  York,  N.  Y..  July  23.  1940. 
RepresentatlTe  Wiluam  P.  Lambkrtson:  We  have  received  both 
your  letters  dated  July  20  as  well  as  excerpts  from  Concressional 
Record,   also  photostats,  all   of   which   will   be  presented   to   the 
oouncU  at  its  meeting  today. 

Paul  Dullzell, 
Zxecutive  Secretary,  Actors'  Equity  Association. 

AcToas'  Bquttt  Association. 

Sew  York.  July  25.  1940. 
Bepresentatlve  Wixxiam  P.  LAMBZBTSoif . 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  14a.  LAMBsarsoir:  Both  your  letters  dated  July  20,  along 
With  the  portions  of  the  Congressional  Record  dated  July  4  and 
and  11,  as  well  as  the  photostatic  copies,  including  Mr.  Schaffer's 
booklet,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  council  at  its  meeting 
on  Tuesday. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we  would  like  to  quote  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  letter  addressed  to  us  as  follows:  "In  order  that 
the  council  may  be  more  fully  Informed,  I  request  that  my  letter  of 
July  11.  confirming  my  telegraphic  request  for  names  and  question- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  'dominated  or  controlled"  in  the  resolu- 
tion be  read  to  the  council."  We  have  to  inXorm  you  that  we  never 
received  such  a  letter.  The  only  communication  that  we  had  from 
ycu  prior  to  those  we  have  referred  to  above,  was  a  telegram  ac- 
knowledging our  letter  and  requesting  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  council  who  voted  for  and  those  who  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution referred  to.  We  therefore  would  appreciate  your  sending  us 
a  copy  of  your  letter  dated  July  11. 

The  council  also  considered  your  telegraphic  request  for  the 
names  of  the  council  members  voting  for  and  voting  against  the 
resolution  and  we  were  directed  to  inform  you  that  Inasmuch  as 
the  discussions  before  the  council  and  the  voting  thereon  has  by 
long-establlsbed  precedent  l>een  secret,  and  Inasmuch  furtber  as 
these  discussions  made  it  evident  that  the  vote  was  determined 
by  matters  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  Involved,  and  because  fur- 
ther if  the  Dies  committee  will  go  Into  this  whole  matter  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  all  facts  in  which  you  are  interested  will  bo 
brought  to  light,  the  council  feels  that  the  names  of  the  voters 
one  way  or  the  other  should  not  be  presently  revealed. 

However.  In  any  Investigation  to  be  made  by  any  governmental 
agency,  we  will  be  glad  to  open  otir  records  of  those  voting. 

We  think  you  should  also  know  that  as  a  result  of  this  situa- 
tion and  its  developments,  that  the  council  adopted  a  resolution, 
the  sense  of  which  is  that  Equity  will  request  and  demand  an 
Investigation  of  the  whole  matter  by  the  Dies  committee  or  any 
Other  governmental  agency,  and  we  ask  for  yotir  cooperation  to 
this  end.    We  have  already  communicated  with  Mr.  Diss. 

Regarding  compliance  with  the  request  made  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  letter,  which  we  quote: 


July  26.  1940 
Mr.  Paul  Dullzell. 

Executive  Secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association.  45  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  Sew   York  City 

Dear  Mr  Dullzell:  Your  letter  of  July  25  has  been  received,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  of  my  previous  letter  of  the  11th. 
which  evidently  never  reached  your  desk 

I  am  disappointed  that  you  have  not  seen  flt  to  furnish  me  with 
the  names  of  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  council's  strange 
resolution  of  July  9.  as  this  might  lead  some  people  to  believe  that 
the  voters  were  afraid  of  something  The  rea-son  I  wanted  the 
names  was  that  it  occurred  to  me  some  of  these  people  having  com- 
munistic leanings  may  have  been  the  very  people  who  voted  for 
the  resolution.  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  been  of  as- 
sistance to  the  council  In  bringing  this  situation  out  in  the  clear, 
but  apparently  the  reaction  was  one  of  opposition  to  my  effons. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  very  people  I  have  accused  were  influential  in 
getting  this  resolution  passed  I  know  that  you  have  nothing  to 
hide,  but  others  might  not  look  at  It  this  way  Another  possible 
use  of  the  names  might  be  In  aiding  the  Dies  committee  to  come  to 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  prompt  Investigation  of  my  charges 
should  be  made 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  reprinting  In  Equity  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro,  there  may  l>e  some  question  as  to 
whether  such  quotations  would  be  Immune  from  possible  libel  pro- 
ceedings, so  I  would  agree  that  you  put  the  matter  up  to  your  legal 
department.  As  promised  In  my  letter  of  July  20.  this  and  other 
correspondence  will  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
request  that  these  data  be  included  with  the  remarks  of  July  4  and 
11  for  printing  In  Equity.  I  shall  forward  a  copy  as  soon  as  printed. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Lambertson 

August  1.  1940 
Mr.  Papl  Dullzell, 

Executive  Secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Sew  York  City: 
Has  my  letter  of  July  26  been  received?     If  so  when  may  answer 
be  expected?    Need  for  Congressional  Record. 

W  P  Lambextson. 

August  2,  1940. 
Mr.  Paul  Dullzell, 

Executiix  Secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Ma.  Dullzell:  I  have  been  looking  for  a  reply  to  my  special- 
delivery  letter  of   the   26th   ultimo:    and   whe".   none   was   received, 
wired  you  yesterday,  as  follows: 

"Has  my  letter  of  July  26  been  received?  If  so,  when  may  answer 
be  expected?    Need  for  Congressional  Record.  ' 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  democratic  action  of  the 
council  m  voting  to  accede  to  my  wish  to  print  the  material  I 
requested  In  Equity  magazine,  and  trust  that  your  lawyers  have 
by  this  time  allayed  any  fears  as  to  llt>el  If  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  privilege  you  have  of  having  these  va- 
rious Statements  printed  at  cost  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Franked  envelopes  would  be  furnished,  permitting  the  mailing  to 
your  memt)ershlp  at  no  cost  for  p>ostage. 

Miss  Malda  Reade  has  written  me  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
and  since  she  Is  an  official  of  your  association,  I  would  appreciate 
my  letter  to  her  of  today  being  read  at  your  next  council  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P    Lambertson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  reply  to  my  telegram  of  the  1st 
or  my  letter  of  the  2d. 

As  I  go  over  this  correspondence  with  Equity.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  its  executive  officers  are  In  fact 
restrained  from  opening  up  and  laying  all  the  cards  on  the 
table.  Over  2  months  have  passed  since  the  W.  P.  A.  theater 
project  was  killed  the  second  time,  and  all  I  hear  from 
several  of  the  responsible  officials  of  Equity  are  comments 
which  can  only  be  construed  as  hostile,  both  to  Congress  in 
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^ddlng  not  to  permit  Federal  aid  to  a  communistic-cc«itroIled 
profession  and  to  my  own  feeble  efforts  to  spread  some  light 
upon  a  sordid  situation.  However.  I  must  exempt  from  this 
conclusion  several  of  Equity's  ofBcials  who  have  phoned  and 
written  me  that  I  am  absolutely  right. 

Actors  and  actresses  in  economic  distress  are  as  entitled  to 
Federal  relief  and  Federal  encouragement  as  is  any  other 
group  hit  by  the  depression.  The  Qovemment  has  been  lavish 
in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door  of  the 
humble  home  and  the  "white  collar"  apartment,  and  it  has 
done  a  fairly  good  Job.  Then  why  should  this  ban  be  con- 
tinued against  one  of  the  finest  and  most  patriotic  groups  of 
American  citizens?  The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
fact  that  the  entertainment  profession,  deeper  in  the  throes  of 
the  depression  than  any  other  profession,  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  "reds."  and  the  decent  members  must  suffer.  Even 
when  the  W.  P.  A.  theater  project  was  first  killed,  only  good 
American  artists  were  fired  by  Hallie  Flanagan.  By  some 
unseen,  hidden  power  Mrs.  Flanagan  transferred  all  of  her 
Communists  over  to  the  National  Youth  project.  They  did 
not  lose  a  day.    And  are  they  laughing  at  Congress! 

Honest  and  patriotic  actors  are  caught  in  the  trough  and 
made  to  suffer.  With  only  a  half  dozen  plays  now  on  i 
Broadway,  and  a  continued  decline  in  opportunities  even  ' 
iii  the  busy  sea.son.  due  to  the  encroachment  of  the  movies 
and  the  radio,  the  plight  of  these  professional  people  is  indeed  i 
bad.  And  it  Is  always  when  unemployment  persists  that  the  ' 
subversive  elements  get  In  their  best  licks.  Despondent  and  ' 
without  nearby  hopes,  decent  members  of  organized  groups 
become  the  prey  of  the  Communists  who  have  invariably 
wormed  their  way  into  the  inner  councils.  Important  policies 
are  determined  by  small  groups  comprised  of  the  very  ele- 
ments who  are  in  actual  minority,  but  who  are  able  to  put 
their  ideas  across  due  to  the  disheartened  attitude  of  re- 
spectable and  patriotic  members.  Any  attempt  to  bring  out 
the  true  facts  results  in  cries  of  "red  baiting." 

An  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  unemployed  actors  and 
actresses  was  made  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considering  the  new  W.  P.  A.  bill  by  Miss  Maida  Reade.  chair- 
man of  Equity's  Unemplosrment  Committee,  and  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  correspondence  with  Miss  Reade  : 
also  to  a  telegram  signed  by  Miss  Reade  and  others.  She 
opens  up  a  posslbUity  which  I  feel  should  be  prosecuted 
further : 

^  Haw  York,  JiUy  12,  1940. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  P    Lambertson, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Lambeetson:  As  chairman  of  the  various  commit- 
tees which  shuttled  to  and  from  New  York  and  Washington  from 
early  April  to  the  middle  of  June  seeking  to  get  actors  back  Into 
the  relief  bill.  I  am  very  anxiotis  to  know  why  you  made  your 
July  4  speech  You  must  have  had  some  Information  or  proof,  and 
I  assure  you  that  as  the  present  chairman  of  the  unemployment 
committee  In  Equity  I  will,  upon  receipt  of  such  Information  or 
proof,  start  an  Immediate  movement  to  rid  ourselves  of  such  Con\- 
muntsts  on  the  grounds  that  they  arc  vmdesirable  members  of 
Equity  and  have  hindered  the  chances  of  their  fellow  members  to 
get  emplojment  under  the  relief  bill. 

The  impression  I  received  from  the  member  of  my  committee 
who  called  on  you,  B4r  Stephen  Kent,  was  that  you  would  favor 
the  return  of  the  theater  to  the  relief  bUl  if  proper  restrlctlorus 
could  be  made  to  Insure  no  repetition  of  the  former  abuses  In  the 

Federal  Theater.  Those  restrictions  were  offered  In  our  hearing 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  and  the  Senate  refused  to  put 
them  In  We  thrn  urged  the  members  of  the  House  subcommittee 
to  put  In  those  restrictions  or  any  others  they  wl&hed 

It  would  seem.  If  you  and  the  other  znemt>er8  of  the  committee 
who  said  they  would  vote  to  put  the  theater  back  If  properly  re- 
stricted, had  been  sincere  In  their  desire  to  help  good  American 
actors,  you  would  have  put  in  those  reatrictions  and  given  us  back 
the  theater  My  committee  found  Washington  overrun  with 
Workers  Alliance  members,  the  people  whose  tactics  caused  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Federal  theater  before,  and  to  the  com- 
plete amazement  of  all  of  us,  found  them  l>elng  received  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  by  Congress.  I  can  only  say  that  the  bapk 
■lapping  by  Congress  of  people  of  the  callljer  of  the  Workers 
AUlance,  while  possibly  expedient  to  vote  getting,  aroused  a  feel- 
ing of  nausea  in  us  at  the  spectacle.  It  seems  to  me  It  was  a 
feeling  of  fear  as  to  what  the  Workers  Alliance  might  do  to  their 
Representatives  at  election  time  instead  of  the  few  potential  "reds" 
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there  may  be  in  Equity  that  caused  tis  to  be  once  more  left  out. 
and  the  exhibition  Ls  not  Inspiring. 

Trusting  that  I  may  receive  an  early  reply  from  you.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

MAroA  Rkade, 
Chairman.     Unemployment     Committee.     Actors'     Equity 
Association. 

AoctTST  2.  1940. 

Miss  MAmA  Reade. 

Chairman.  Vnemploymen.t  Committee.  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion, 45  West  Forty-seventh  Street.  Sew  York  City. 

Dear  Miss  Reade:  This  will  refer  to  yotir  letter  of  July  12  con- 
cerning the  Communists  on  your  council.  I  also  note  that  you  are 
one  of  the  signers  of  a  telegram  of  the  same  date  protesting  against 
otir  Government  continuing  Ita  recognition  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  enclosed  copies  of  my  remarks  of  July  4  and  11  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  wUl  largely  answer  the  points  raised  in  your 
letter.     However,  you  ttate: 

"My  committee  found  Washington  overrun  with  Workers  Alliance 
members,  the  people  whose  Uctlcs  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Federal  tlieater  before,  and  to  the  complete  amazement  of  all  of 
us  found  them  being  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  Con- 
g'^Bs.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  feeling  ol  fear  as  to 
what  the  Workers  Alliance  might  do  to  their  representatives  at 
election  time  Instead  of  the  few  potential  'reds'  there  may  be  in 
Equity  that  caused  u.s  to  be  once  more  left  out,  and  the  exhibition 
Is  not  Inspiring" 

If  there  is  still  any  such  Idea  remaining  in  your  mind  after 
reading  the  enclosed  statemente,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  more  The  following  Is  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
23.  page  6754:  ' 

"The  latter  restriction  would  keep  out  mere  amateurs  and  would 
also  remove  much  cau.se  of  opposition  on  the  score  that  a  lot  of 
young  men  and  women,  members  of  many  radical  organizations, 
had  wormed  their  way  into  places  of  influence  and  power  In  the 
last  theater  project.  •  •  •  The  reason  why  I  included  In  my 
amendment  the  limitation  that  the  actor  or  actress  had  to  be  a 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession  prior  to  July  1,  1933.  was  to 
avoid  bringing  these  so-called  amateur  thespians  into  the  theater 
project  and  to  prevent  the  so-called  Workers  Alliance  from  domi- 
nating the  situation." 

This  statement  was  made  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
who  offered  an  amendment,  sponsored,  I  presume,  by  your  com- 
mittee. This  amendment  would  have  reinstated  the  theater  project 
in  the  W.  P.  A.  with  certain  restrictions. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Federal  theater  project  were  not  acceptable  to  Congress  since 
they  could  not  believe  your  committees  assurance  that  the  "red" 
influence  would  be  eliminated  Congress  had  learned  of  the 
communistic  inflltratlon  Into  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  itself 
If  you  will  refer  to  page  18  of  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Report  No.  2186.  on  House  Joint  Resolution  644 
you  will  And  reference  to  the  investigation  made  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  W.  P.  A.  activities  and  the  disclosure  of  such  subversive 
activities.  I  cannot  understand  your  statement  that  Congresa 
feared  the  Workers  Alliance  since  you  must  know,  if  you  were  in 
Washington  whUe  the  above  resolution  was  being  considered  that 
Congress  granted  none  of  the  Workers  Alliance  demands 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Communist  Party  and  the  viewpoint* 
brought  out  in  your  telegram— It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  any  po- 
litical organiEation  which  is  subject  to  foreign  Influence  such  as  the 
Nazi  Bund  or  the  Communist  Party  should  be  outlawed  and  we 
made  one  halting  step  in  that  direction  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
544  by  depriving  such  travelers  of  W.  P.  A.  benefits  I  would  further 
say  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  knowingly  Joining  and 
insisting  on  membership  in  such  organizations  should  be  charged 
with  treason.  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  your  suggestion 
that  Congress  should  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and  assure 
you  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  aU  in  my  power  to  help  accomplish 
this.  '^ 

Some  of  the  coimcll  members  I  have  named  may  be  innocenta. 
but  their  tours  up  and  down  and  always  along  the  party  line 
make  It  difficult  to  consider  them  as  merely  soft-minded  liberals 
The  councU  should  certainly  Icnow  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  colonized  by  CommunlsU,  conscious  fellow-travelers,  and 
Innocent  Communist  "stooges."  The  council  knows  (or  Is  guilty 
of  a  most  grevious  neglect  of  duty  not  merely  to  its  organization 
but  to  the  Nation)  the  members  who  have  Muscovite  predilec- 
tions, whose  actions  frequently  parallel  the  party  line  They 
deny  it.  of  course.  In  the  way  familiar  with  their  kind.  However 
that  hardly  relieves  the  council  of  its  obvious  duty. 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  cosigners  of  your  tele- 
gram are  familiar  with  my  statements  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dullzell,  but  as  I  have  been 
advised  by  Mr.  Dullzell  that  the  magazine  Equity  will  reprint  all 
of  this  material,  I  need  not  review  It  here. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  show  this  letter  to  the  others 
signing  the  telegram  and  also  read  It  to  the  next  councU  meeting 
as  I  note  from  your  letterhead  that  you  are  a  member. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W,  P.  Laicbebtsoii. 
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Nkw  Touc.  N.  T.,  July  12.  1940. 
Congressman  WnxxAic  Lambzbtsom. 

House  of  Reftresentatives.  Washington.  D.  C: 
If  we  have  Conununlsts  In  our  membership,  which  you  say  we 
have,  the  undersigned  Bqiilty  members  suggest  that  you.  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congreaa.  Insist  that  Congress  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  facilitate  the  housecleanlng  you  advise  We  have  no  more  use 
for  Communists  than  you  have,  but  how  can  any  American  organi- 
zation expel  them  when  the  American  Government  recognizes  them 
as  a  legal  political  party? 

Winifred  Lenlhan.  Alfred  Kappeler,  Lee  Baker.  Kathryn  Glv- 
ney.  WUllam  David.  Hiigh  Cameron.  Beverly  Bayne. 
Richard  Wborf.  Matt  Brlggs.  and  Maida  Reade. 

Numerous  protests  have  been  received  in  behalf  of  Alan 
Hewitt,  another  member  of  the  council,  named  by  me  as  one 
of  the  seven  Communists  on  the  council.  I  have  no  desire  to 
harm  any  man  and  if  Hewitt  is  in  fact  innocent  I  shall  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  do  my  best  to  clear  him.  I  have 
received  letters  and  telegrams  stating  that  he  has  never  been 
a  Communist  from  Stanley  H.  Silverman,  New  York  City; 
William  H.  Scherman.  Schwab  and  Beatty,  New  York  City; 
Frederic  March,  West  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  S.  N.  Behrman 
and  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  New  York  City. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  along  the  same  line  from 
some  25  people,  dated  Princeton,  N.  J..  July  9.  which  I  ask  to 
be  inserted  following  these  remarks,  together  with  my  reply, 
which,  to  date,  has  not  been  answered. 

Princeton.  N.  J..  July  9,  1940. 
Representative  Lambestson. 

House  Office  Building: 
We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  pro- 
test the  accusation  you  have  made  that  Alan  Hewitt,  of  the  Equity 
Council,  Is  a  Communist.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  loyal  American 
Citizen,  having  no  afnilatlon  or  even  sympathy  with  the  Communist 
Party,  we  deplore  these  completely  unfounded  charges. 

Betty  Garde.  Theresa  Helbum.  Agnes  Young.  M  B.  Loeb.  Bill 
Rousseau.  FYank  Somers.  Courtenay  Savage.  Harry  EUerbe. 
Frederic  Tozere.  Edith  King.  Bram  Nossen.  Ethel  Wilson. 
Zachary  Scott.  Charles  Newman.  Jr..  Bois  Sokoloff.  Charles 
Dingle.  Mary  Michael.  Forrest  Orr.  Robert  Griffith,  Charles 
Holden.  Virginia  Holden.  Perry  Inins.  Paul  Ballaiityne. 
Roger  De  Koven.  Peter  Beauvals.  Kingsley  Colton,  Charles 
Stark. 

July  17,  1940. 
Miss  Thexesa  HELBXnUf , 

Core  Theater  Guild,  245  West  Fifty-second  Street. 

New  York  City. 
DSAS  Miss  Hex^ttkn:  I  received  a  telegram  8lf?ned  by  yourself  and 
many  others   at   Pnnceton,   N.   J..  In   behalf  of  Mr.   Alan  Hewitt. 
The  information  which  you  send  has  been  noted. 

However.  Hewitt  has  affiliated  himself  with  Communist  projects 
and  as  far  as  I  know  Is  still  affiliated.  I  am  sure  you  must  under- 
stand what  I  am  talking  about  in  view  of  your  connection  with  the 
l)eginnlng  of  the  League  Against  War  and  Fascism.  I  believe  you 
are  no  longer  a  supporter  of  that  movement,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  you  may  not  be  again  mistaken  in  thus  sponsoring  Mr. 
Hewitt. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would  pass  this  letter  along 
to  the  others  who  signed  the  at)ove<mentloned  telegram  as  I  do  not 
have  their  individual  addreases. 

I  am  enclosing  my  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  as  of  July  11. 
Sincerely; 

W.  P.  Lambertson. 


Our  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESSES    BY    HON.    FRANK    KNOX.    HON     ROBERT 
PORTER    PATTERSON,    AND    GEN.    JOHN    J.    PERSHING 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  radio 
address  delivered  yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Prank  Knox:  also  an  address  delivered  yesterday  over 
the  radio  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Porter  Patterson,  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  War:  and  a  radio  address  also  delivered 
yesterday  by  Gren.  John  J.  Pershing.  These  addresses  pertain 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  our  national  defense.  I  feel  that 
the  most  earnest  judgment  of  all  three  of  those  very  dlstin- 
gtiished  men  are  entitled  to  preservation  in  the  Record  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  American  people.  The 
addresses  are  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT   HON     FSANK  KNOX.  THE   SECRET AKT   OF  THC  NAVT 

Right  now  we  are  facing  the  most  momentous  choice  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

A  titanic  revolutionary  struggle  for  the  domination  of  the  entire 
world  is  being  waged  In  Europr.  Asia,  and  Africa.  This  attack  Is 
directed  at  democracy,  competitive  trade,  and  individual  freedom 
evenrwhere.  It  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Pacing  thl.s  danger,  with  isolation  from  It  Impossible,  is  an 
unprepared  United  States. 

Our  one  hope  of  keeping  this  vast  strugRle  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  rests  on  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  build  our  de- 
fenses on  such  a  scale  and  with  enough  speed,  so  that  no  combi- 
nation of  International  brigands  would  dare  to  test  our  power. 
That  is  the  only  International  language  which  they  understand 
or  respect. 

We  must  l)e  prepared  to  defend  all  we  have  and  all  we  are.  or 
peri.sh  as  a  free  people. 

This  is  not  a  choice  of  our  making.    It  has  been  forced  upon  us 

In  3  months  we  have  seen  the  lamp  of  liberty  go  out  in  Scandi- 
navia. Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance.  These  countries,  like  our 
own,  faced  the  same  choice,  but  they  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
preparing  too  little  and  too  late. 

Britain  Is  fighting  desperately  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  not 
knowing  at  what  moment  the  Nazi  blight  will  envelop  her  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  air.  If  Britain  falls  and  her  vast  sea  power  is 
broken  or  selTsed.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  cease  to  be  our  great 
barrier  of  defense  The  Atlantic  will  become  a  highway  for  attack 
upon  us. 

There  are  still  those  who  deny  that  we  face  an  emergency  at  all. 
They  say  that  the  wars  of  EMrope  will  not  engulf  us — if  we  only 
mind  our  own  business.  They  say  that  no  dictator,  however  mad. 
would  dare  attack  the  United  States  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  contend  that  strict  neutrality — and 
two  oceans — are  this  country's  true  protection. 

I  wish  this  were  true.  But  the  tragic  record  proves  the  opposite. 
What  the  dictators  want,  they  take  Every  treaty  they  have 
signed,  every  pledge  they  have  made,  these  power-crazed  con- 
querors have  thrown  to  the  winds  when  it  suited  their  purpose. 
When  and  if  they  complete  the  conquest  of  Europe  and  Join  hands 
with  aggressors  in  Asia,  they  will  desperately  need  the  wealth 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Their  record  in  the  past  has  proved 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  seize   this  wealth — if  they  can 

Hitler  and  Mu.ssoUni  already  have  told  u.s  what  they  think  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Nazi  dictator  has  made  It  plain  that 
he  will  waste  little  time  or  sympathy  on  American  policies  if  these 
policies  Interfere  with  hi-s  dream  of  domination. 

If  treates  of  f>eace  and  pledges  of  security  mean  nothing  to  the 
Nazi-Fascist  warlords,  what  may  the  United  States  expect  when  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  already  is  openly  flouted? 

It  Is  plain  enough  that  the  European  aggressors  will  not  hesitate 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  plundering  of  the  New  World  With 
Europe  and  Asia  under  their  don\ination.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  will 
have  an  overwhelmng  part  of  the  world's  p>opulatlon  as  vassals. 
The  gigantic  Industrial  resources  of  these  continents  will  be  theirs. 
Only  the  raw  materials  of  the  New  World  will  be  lacking  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  the  dictators  will  shy  at  seizing  this  last  and 
most  vital  prize — the  riches  of  North  and  South  America 

Even  If  actual  attack  were  long  delayed,  the  United  States 
would  \>e  caught  In  an  economic  squeeze  play — facing  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  combination  on  the  Atlantic  and  an  aggressive  hungry 
power  on  the  Paciflc.  If  we  did  not  adjust  our  policies  to 
please  these  world  masters,  the  squeeze  play  would  begin  We 
would  then  exist  by  consent — the  consent  of  ruthless  tyrants 

That  is  the  danger  we  face  and  Congress  has  been  quick  to 
realize  It  The  United  States  Is  now  launched  on  the  greatest 
rearmament  program  in  history.  We  are  prepared  to  .spend  «10.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  for  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  and  all  the  other 
records  of  modern  war.  If  we  require  greater  proof  that  a  national 
emergency  exists,  I  do  not  know  what  It  would  be 

As  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  Is  my  special  duty  to 
look  after  the  expansion  of  our  sea  p>.iwer— to  build  up  our  sea 
defenses.  But  our  problem  of  defense  today  in  the  light  of  what 
has  transpired  In  Europe  is  much  greater  than  a  Navy  problem 
It  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  developing  all  our  land.  sea.  and  air 
forces  if  we  are  to  meet  new  methods  of  attack.  Time  was  when 
the  oceans  formed  a  great  barrier:  the  airplane,  the  bombers,  the 
parachutes,  the  submarines,  have  changed  ever>thlng:  once  an 
enemy  is  based  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  as  \-ulnerable 
as  if  no  acean  existed  between  ourselves  and  our  enemies 

True,  our  Navy  must  always  be  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
s  foreign  aggressor.  But  until  we  get  our  3.000.000-ton  Navy,  with 
an  adequate  air  arm,  land  and  air  forces  have  a  value  and  an 
importance  that  cannot  be  exaggerated  In  this  day  and  age  we 
must  use  every  arm  of  our  strength,  we  must  aolidiiy  our  power, 
we  must  neglect  nothing. 
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But  btiUdlng  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  Is  a  vain  and  empty 
gesture  without  trained  men  to  man  them.  Our  greatest  problem 
U  manpower.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  greatest  defensive  arma- 
ment the  world  has  ever  known,  we  must  have  the  men  as  well 
as  the  machines  and  the  ships.  This  is  so  plain,  it  savs  itself. 
But  It  pre.sents  the  gravest  question  we  have  yet  faced  We  know 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  World  War  and  from  the  tragic 
examples  of  the  countries  now  conquered  that  it  takes  as  long  to 
train  men  as  It  does  to  build  machines. 

We  know  al.so  from  experience  that  there  i&  only  one  fair  and 
democratic  way  to  secure  manpower  for  adequate  defense  by 
land  and  sea  and  air.  That  U  by  selective  universal  mUltary 
Gaining.  Any  other  method  wlU  produce  nothing  but  confusion 
And  confusion  Is  one  of  the  weapons  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
have  used  with  most  deadly  effects  against  the  countries  they 
have  crushed  If  we  choose  any  other  course  than  selective 
training  we  shall  be  taking  that  fatal  risk. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  a  vast  defensive  machine  operated 
by  untraUied  and  unskilled  men?  This  would  be  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous as  hurling  brave  but  unarmed  men  against  the  Jugger- 
nauts of  modern  war      Either  course  would  invite  destruction 

StiU,  m  the  face  of  grim  realities,  we  hear  many  people  say 
Uiey  do  not  believe  in  what  they  call  "conscription  In  peacetime  " 
They  contend  that  military  training  is  a  step  toward  fascism. 
That  It  Is  against  all  American  traditions.  That  It  would  make  us 
a  militaristic  nation. 

None  of  these  contentions  is  sound.  In  the  f\rst  placr;  selective 
universal  training  Is  the  only  democratic  method  of  filling  up 
and  expanding  our  land  and  air  and  naval  forces  Enlistment  is 
not  only  Insufficient,  but  In  many  ways  dangerous.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  war.  we  saw  thousands  of  young  men  voluntarily 
leaving  vital  occupations  to  Join  the  colors.  This  created  Indus- 
trial dislocation  and  provided  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  needed, 
under  a  selective  training  system,  the  needed  number  of  men 
would  be  called  at  the  j-lght  time  This  would  prevent  economic 
and  industrial  dislocation  without  violating  a  single  basic  Amerl- 
Mn  liberty.  Liberty  Involves  responsiblUty.  The  most  Important 
of  these  Is  the  defense  of  liberty  Itself. 

Now  for  the  theory  that  compulsory  training  is  against  Ameri- 
can traditions.  It  is  true  that  we  have  never  had  such  training 
in  peacetime  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  this  country  has  never 
^oed  such  a  world  as  confronts  It  now.  No  one  can  honestly 
believe  that  these  are  days  of  peace. 

In  the  past  we  have  resorted  to  compulsory  service  whenever 
the  Nation  was  threatened.  Tcxlay  we  cannot  wait  until  war  is 
actuaUy  upon  us.     It  would  be  too  late. 

Another  opinion  frequently  heard  Is  that  the  country  has  not 
BUfBclent  equipment  to  train  a  large  army:  that  our  new  ships 
will  not  be  ready  for  years;  that  we  should  wait  imtll  the  war 
machines  and  materials  are  ready  before  Congress  even  considers 
a  compulsory-training   measure,     tills  Is  dangerous  folly 

Because  we  propose  to  set  up  the  lawful  machinery  of  national 
defense  does  not  mean  that  we  propose  to  call  a  big  army  over 
night,  or  to  enroll  a  huge  navy  or  air  personnel.  But  it  does 
mean  that,  through  registration,  the  Nation  would  have  a  reser- 
voir of  manpower  to  caU  upon  at  the  right  time  and  for  the  right 
service. 

The  basic  problem  lies  In  building  our  defenses,  including  our 
trained  forces  to  such  a  size  that  we  shall  not  be  attacked  So 
big  that  possible  enemies  will  be  afraid  to  attack  us 

We  have  a  country  that  is  worth  defending  We  possess  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  that  is  priceless,  that  we  cherLsh  beyond  any  other 
of  our  possessions  The  responslbUlty  for  protecting  these  freedoms 
of  ours  Is  a  common  responsibility;  all  of  us  must  do  our  part  in 
keeping  these  liberties.  It  cannot  be  done  by  writing  checks  It 
must  be  done  by  men  who  are  trained  and  ready  to  use  the  weapons 
our  checks  provide. 

The  saddest  words,  bom  of  the  incredible  travail  of  E^urope.  now 
under  the  heel  of  a  ruthless  conqueror  are  these:  "Too  little  and 
too  late." 

We  must  heed  this  lesson  if  we  are  to  be  safe  Par  better  "too 
much  and  too  soon."  than  that  we  too  sbcmld  be  "too  little  and  too 
late." 

As  one  of  those  charged  with  a  great  responsibility  in  this  grave 
moment.  I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  Americans,  with  all  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  passionate  earnestness  I  can  command.  It  is  later  than 
you  think 

KADIO  AODKESS  BT  HON    ROBERT  PORTEK  PATRBSON,  THI  ASSISTANT  SBCRZ- 

TART  OF  WAS 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  America  needs  an  Army  of  about 
1.300.000  men.  That  sounds  like  a  great  manv  soldiers  In  fact 
it  is  but  1  for  every  100  of  us  We  need  this  force,  not  to  wage 
aggressive  war  anywhere,  not  to  send  expeditionary  forces  to  Eu- 
rope, or  to  Asia,  but  f  Imply  to  defend  this  continent' against  aggres- 
sion.    Let  us  see  why. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  are  committed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Such  a  policy  j 
implies  not  only  the  defense  of  continental  America,  from  Point  I 
Barrow  to  Tlerra  del  Pucgo.  but  also  the  denial  to  an  enemy  of  air  i 
bases  on  any  one  of  the  numerous  Islands  within  flying  radius  of  j 
the  mainland  Above  all.  It  means  the  maintenance  of  a  Panama 
Canal  continuously  open  for  the  transit  of  the  United  States  fleet. 

For    the   surces.sful   accomplishment  of    these   strategic    missions, 
the  War  Department  believes  that  we  must  have  as  a  minimum  a    ' 
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powerful,  mobile  army,  thoroughly  trained  and  properly  equipped, 
consisting  of  27  infantry  divisions,  two  cavalry  divisions,  and  fotir 
armored  divisions,  with  the  necessary  supporting  corps,  army,  and 
general  headquarters  units  Based  on  our  own  previous  peacetime 
standards,  such  an  army  is.  Indeed,  a  formidable  array  but.  com- 
pared to  what  other  powers  have  at  present.  It  is  relatively  a  mod- 
est figure  Germany,  for  Instance,  has  between  200  and  250  divi- 
sions Great  Britain  has  crowded  Into  the  United  Kingdom  alone, 
an  area  comparable  to  that  of  New  England,  a  total  of  at  least  38 
divisions  With  a  similar  number  of  mobile  units  we  hope  to 
protect  an  entire  continent 

In  total  strength  this  ground  army  calls  for  850.000  men.  To 
be  sxire.  such  a  peacetime  force  would  set  a  new  precedent  for 
America,  but.  In  comparison,  Germany  has  five  to  six  million 
soldiers,  while  Great  Britain  has  marshaled  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  to  resist  the  Nazi  threat. 

Since  war  has  entered  the  third  dimension  we  must  keep  pace 
with  air  progress.  War  EXepartment  plans  caU  for  150,000  men  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  necessary  Air  Corps  equipment  Com- 
parison with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  again  Illustrates  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Armys  plans.  The  Third  Reich  boasts  of  a 
well-rounded  air  force  of  about  one-half  million  men  The  Roval 
Air  Force  has  about  250.000. 

^fJ'Ll^^^  850,000  ground  and  150.000  air  troops  we  must  add 
100.000  for  our  overseas  garrisons.  These  outposts  in  the  Philip- 
pine and  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  Alaska,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
Pihama  Canal  Zone  provide  security  for  naval  and  air  bases  from 
which  our  forces  can  operate  to  deny  hostile  access  to  our  shores 

For  fixed  harbor  defenses  so  necessary  for  the  protection  of  sea- 
poru  and  naval  bases  in  continental  United  States  the  War  De- 
partment estimates  a  need  for  another  60,000  men.  "  Nor  does  this 
number  appear  excessive  when  we  consider  the  length  of  our  coast 
line  and  the  vital  Importance  of  our  many  large  cities  exposed  to 
attack  from  the  sea.  '        o  i~-^     «« 

In    addition.    150,000    to    200.000   men    will    be    required    for    the 
hiduction   and   the    initial   training  of  recruits;    for   their   supply 
equipment,  and   medical   care;   and  for  other   administrative  func- 
tions connected  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
augmented  military  forces. 

,J^^^^.J"  required  military  manpower  thus  runs  to  about 
1300.000.  AH  past  and  present  experiences  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, both  m  peace  and  in  war.  Indicate  that  such  a  number  can- 
not be  recruited  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  only  certain  way  of 
getting  these  men  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
training.  ' 

Since  coming  to  Washington.  I  have  heard  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced that  the  reason  voluntary  enlistments  do  not  produce  the 
necessary  numbers  is  because  the  term  of  service,  3  years  Is  too 
long:  and  that  a  short  term  of  1  year  would  bring  the  desired 
results. 

The  War  Department  does  not  believe  that  a  system  of  1-year 
voluntary  enlistments  would  serve  the  ptupose  Under  such  a 
method  of  recruiting.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  provide  orderly 
organization  and  training  of  mUitary  units  on  a  time  schedule 
The  nimiber  of  enlistments  would  fluctuate  from  season  to  season! 
month  to  month,  week  to  week,  and  even  day  to  day.  There  would 
be  a  continuous  flow  of  enlistments  and  discharges  that  would 
make  Impossible  the  semblance  of  smooth,  efficient  teamwork  It 
would  necessitate  a  recruiting  drive  which  might  serve  to  win 
away  from  the  bench  and  the  lathe  patriotic  skilled  workers  who 
could  serve  best  by  staying  on  the  Job  Such  an  exodus  from  the 
factories  might  upset  our  whole  program  of  Industrial  mobiliza- 
tion 

Voluntary  enlistments  are  haphazard  and  catch  men  here  and 
there  by  emotional  appeals.  The  administration  of  universal  serv- 
ice Is  orderly.  It  places  men  where  they  can  be  of  most  service 
to  their  country.  It  Imposes  no  onus  upon  those  not  selected 
for  duty  with  the  armed  forces. 

The  principal  objection  to  voluntary  enlistment,  however.  Is  that 
It  is  undemocratic.  In  return  for  equal  rights  and  equEiI  privi- 
leges, a  democracy  demands  of  Its  citizens  equal  duties  and  equal 
sacrifices  The  obligation  to  defend  America  falls  with  Impartial 
Justice  upon  every  citizen. 

Voluntary  enlistment  places  the  burden  upon  the  patriotic  few 
Compulsory  military  training  extends  it  to  all.  It  is  the  demo- 
cratic way. 

RADIO  ADDRESS    BY   CRN     JOHN   J.    PERSHING 

I  am  speaking  tonight  because  I  consider  it  my  duty.     It  is  my 

duty  to  tell  you  that.  In  my  opinion,  we  face  problems  of  the 
utmost  seriousness,  that  all  the  things  we  hold  most  dear  are 
gravely  threatened  I  must  tell  you  that  we  can  defend  them  only 
if  we  make  up  our  minds  now  to  speak  the  truth  without  conceal- 
ment: if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  face  the  truth  without  flinch- 
ing; If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  act  upon  the  truth  without  hesi- 
tating I  think  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  no  war  was 
ever  prevented  by  hiding  the  danger  and  by  arguing  that  the 
danger  does  not  exist 

The  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  and  In  Asia  and  in  this  hemisphere,  the  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  l8  to  know  the  facts,  are  very  neaily  unanimous  In  believing 
what  I  am  saying  to  you  tonight — that  grave  danger  for  us  lurks 
in  the  present  world  situation.  So  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  rise  up  as  a  united  people  to  make  secure  our  country's 
Independence  and  our  great  inheritance  of  constitutional  liberty 
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MM-e    than    half  the   world    Is   ruled    hy    men   who   desptee   the    ; 
American  Idea  and  have  sworn  to  destroy  It.    They  know  that  while    | 
one  great  people  remains  Independent  and  tree  because  It  Is  strong 
and   is   brave  they  can   never  crush  Anally  the  people  they  have    : 
conquered      The  example  of   Uberty  here  will   always  continue   to 
tmplre  the  resistance  to  tyranny  over  there.     They  are  lanatical 
and    they   are  sttong.     They    are   efficient   and   they   are   ruthless 
Eight  nation*  have  tried  to  appease  them.    The  appeasers  of  eight 
nations  are  dead  or  In  JaU  or  dlacredited  and   ruined.     In  seven 
of  these  eight  nation*  the  appeasers  who  wotild  not  take  the  danger 
seriously ,  who  would  not  prepare  when  there  was  still  time,  have 
led  their  countries  to  disaster. 

It  Is  not  hysterical  to  Insist  that  democracy  and  liberty  are 
threatened.  With  democracy  and  liberty  overthrown  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  only  the  British  are  left  to  defend  democracy  and 

*  B?len"ding'^p  to  the  British  we  can  stiU  hope  with  conndence 
to  keep  the  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
the  enemies  of  liberty.  If  possible,  should  be  defeated.  But  some 
are  bold  about  what  they  would  do  tomorrow.  If  Great  Britain  t.i 
defeated  and  the  war  comes  to  this  hemisphere.  I  say  to  you 
solemnly  that  tomorrow  may  be  forever  too  late  to  keep  war  from 
the  Americas  Today  may  be  the  last  time  when  by  measures 
short  of  war  we  can  still  prevent  war 

We  must  be  ready  to  meet  force  with  a  stronger  force  We  must 
make  ourselves  strong  by  buUdlng  up  our  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  universal  selected  service,  which 
means  merely  that  the  men  needed  are  chosen  by  lot. 

And  I  am  telling  you  tonight,  because  it  Is  my  duty  to  warn  you 
before  It  is  too  late,  that  the  British  Navy  needs  destroyers  and 
small  craft  to  convoy  merchant  ships,  to  escort  Its  warships,  to  hunt 
Bubmannes.  and  to  repel  invasion.  We  have  an  Immense  reserve  of 
destroyers  left  over  from  the  other  war.  and  in  a  few  months  the 
Briti^'h  win  be  completing  a  large  number  of  destroyers  of  their  own. 
The  most  critical  time,  therefore,  is  the  next  few  weeks  and  months. 
If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  save  the  British  Fleet  during 
that  time,  we  shall  be  faUlng  In  our  duty  to  America  if  we  do 
not  do  it.  ..       „  J    w 

If  a  proper  method  can  be  found,  America  will  safeguard  her 
freedom  and  security  by  making  available  to  the  British  or  Canadian 
Governments  at  least  50  of  the  overage  destroyers  which  are  left 
from  the  days  of  the  World  War.  If  the  destroyers  help  save  the 
Britl-h  Fleet  they  may  save  us  from  the  danger  and  hardship  of 
another  war.'  Americans  should  not  shrink  from  duty  because  of 
possible  hazards.  ^.    , 

I  know  that  many  sincere  patriots  are  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
even  the  smallest  act  because  they  think  such  acts  would  lead  us 
closer  to  the  day  when  another  American  Expeditionary  Force  seta 
sail  fcr  Europe.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  in  this  war  it  would  be  abso- 
lute folly  even  to  consider  sending  another  expeditionary  force.  No 
one  is  considering  it.  and  those  who  may  say  that  anyone  is  con- 
sidering it  are  deceiving  themselves  and  deceiving  you. 

We  must  have  the  strength  of  character  to  face  the  truth.  Fore- 
most among  the  truths  which  we  will  ignore  at  our  peril  is  that  the 
time  needed  to  build  our  own  defenses  may  be  lengthened  if  we 
have  the  coiirage  to  make  the  small  but  Important  contribution 
which  is  still  within  our  power  toward  the  sustaining  of  the  British 
defense. 

A  new  kind  of  war  Is  loose  In  the  world— fought  with  all  weapons. 
Including  treason,  and  fought  most  Insidiously  during  what  some  of 
our  countrymen  call  "peacetime."  It  is  a  war  against  the  civiliza- 
tion that  we  know.  It  Is  a  revolution  against  all  the  values  which 
we  have  cherished  and  which  we  wish  our  children  to  cherish  in  the 
future  It  18  a  revolution  which  denies  the  dignity  of  man  and 
which  banishes  the  hope  of  brotherhood  and  comradeship  on  earth. 
We  can  see  it  developing  right  before  our  very  eyes. 

It  must  be  faced  with  daring  and  with  devotion.  We  must  lift 
up  our  hearts.  We  must  reaffirm  our  noble  tradition.  We  must 
make  ourselves  so  strong  that  the  tradition  we  live  by  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  6  Uegislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ADI»BS8  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W    LUCAS.  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  last  evening  the  distin- 
fuished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas  1  delivered  a 
very  able  address  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  in 


reply  to  Colonel  Undbergh's  speech  delivered  on  last  Sunday. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  - 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  last  4  years  when  war  In  Europe  seemed  inevitable. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  did  everything  within  his  limited  power  to 
persuade  the  nations  of  Europe  to  adjust  their  difficulties  through 
peaceful  means  rather  than  war  Even  to  the  last  hour  before  Italy 
entered  the  struggle  the  President  pleaded  with  Mussolini  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  war  through  the  arts  of  peace  He  has  sent  emis- 
saries to  Europe  to  discuss  the  basis  upon  which  peace  with  the 
world  could  be  attempted.  For  these  gestures  of  good  will  toward 
mankind  he  ha.s  been  berated  in  his  own  ccimtry  as  an  Interven- 
tionist and  a  warmonger 

But  now.  when  Old  World  hate  and  destruction  have  been  fanned 
into  roaring  flames  by  war,  we  find  Col  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  one 
of  the  world's  best  air  pilots,  advising  the  United  SUtes  to  offer 
E:urope  a  peace  plan  to  end  the  war  No  details  of  the  plan  in  the 
colonels  mind  are  offered  It  Is  a  generality  of  the  widest  latitude. 
However,  in  this  .same  address  the  colonel  admonishes  the  Nation 
not  to  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  nation  What  a  paradox 
Colonel  Lindbergh  seems  to  think  that  offering  a  peace  plan  to  the 
warring  nations  of  the  world  would  not  be  interfering  with  their 
internal  affairs. 

In  all  the  advice  given  by  this  experienced  flyer  to  the  American 
people  concerning  our  foreigr.  policy  there  has  been  a  continuous 
strain  of  criticism,  indirectly  at  least,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Again  on  yesterday  Colonel  Undbergh  ridiculed  and 
brushed  aside  as  war  hysteria  the  Presidents  statement  made  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Greenland  is  only  4  hours  by 
air  from  Newfoundland  and  6  hours  by  air  from  New  England  The 
colonel  talked  about  Greenland  s  Arctic  climate,  mountainous  ter- 
rain, and  its  ice-filled  seas  as  though  it  weje  impossible  for  a  plane 
to  land  there;  yet,  in  1933,  Germany  sent  a  crew  of  research  men 
to  Greenland  who  lived  there  for  6  months.  I  have  talked  with  the 
photographer  who  was  in  that  group  1  have  seen  the  pictures  taken 
'  by  him.  Airplanes  were  in  constant  use  during  both  the  warm  and 
cold  weather.  The  leader  of  thl.s  expedition  reported  to  Adolf 
Hitler,  as  a  result  of  that  .survey,  that  whoever  controlled  Greenland 
in  the  future  would  control  the  economic  and  military  policy  be- 
tween Europe  and  North  America.  We  wonder  sometimes  about 
I    hysterical  chatter. 

There  can   be   no  question  that   Colonel  Lindbergh,   along   with 

many  others  in  this  country,  has  attempted   to  pin,  either  direcUy 

or   indirectly,    upon    the  shoulders  of    the   President   of    the    United 

States  the  ignominious  lalael  of  war      But  on  yesterday  the  colonel 

said  that  we  shall  not  enter  the  war  in  Europe.     In  other  words,  he 

■    has  changed  his  mind  since  June  15  last      At  this  moment  it  is  well 

I    to  examine  the  record  and  let  the  people  of  the  United  States  know 

I    the    facts,    undlstorted    by    those    in    this   country    who   do    not    like 

President  Roosevelt.     I  quote  these  statement.s  to  demonstrate  that 

our  President  is  a  man  of  peace  and  not  of  war 

In  August  1936,  at  Chautauqua.  N  Y  .  President  Roosevelt  said; 
i  "I  hate  war  I  have  passed  unnumbered  hours — I  shall  pass 
!  unnumtered  hours — thinking  and  planning  how  war  may  be  kept 
:  from  this  Nation  I  wish  I  could  keep  war  from  all  nations,  but 
i    that  is  t)eyond  my  power  " 

In  October  1937.  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  President  said: 
"War  Is  a  contagion  whether  it  t>e  declared  or  undeclared      •      •     • 
If  civilization   is  to  survive,   the  principles   of   the   Prince  of  Peace 
must   tte   restored      Shattered    trust    between    nations   must    be    re- 
vived " 
He  continued; 

"America  hates  war,  America  hopes  for  peace  Therefore  America 
actively  engages  in  the  search  for  peace." 

Again,  in  1939.  when  the  President  called  the  Conftreas  into  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  purpose  of  parsing  the  preseiit  Neutrality 
Act,  and  at  a  time  when  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  others  were  telling 
the  American  people  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  a  step  on 
the  road  to  war,  the  President  said; 

"Let  no  man  or  group  in  any  walk  of  life  assume  exclusive  pro- 
tectorate over  the  future  well-being  of  America,  because  I  conceive 
that,  regardless  of  party  or  section,  the  mantle  of  peace  and  of 
patriotism  is  wide  enough  to  cover  us  all  Let  no  group  assume 
the  exclusive  label  of  the  peace  bloc.     We  all  belong  to  it  " 

And  then  again,  as  late  as  July  10  of  this  year,  m  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  said; 

"That  we  are  opposed  to  war  is  known  not  only  to  every  Amer- 
ican but  to  every  government  in  the  world.  We  will  not  use  our 
arms  in  a  war  of  aggression;  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part 
In  European  wars  ' 

It  is  Indeed  interesting  to  note  in  the  Colonels  address  the  .state- 
ment that  this  Nation  is  determined  not  to  go  to  war.  Obviously, 
I  agree  with  that  statement,  except  with  respect  to  a  war  in  defense 
of  our  soil  and  freedom  However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
determination  to  avoid  involvement  In  the  European  conflict  Is  not 
a  recent  decision  but  a  Arm  purpose  nurtured  in  the  heart  of  every 
American  for  many  years. 

Yes.  my  friends;  we  all  belong  to  the  peace  bloc  in  America;  but 
every  true  and  sincere  patriot  will  battle  to  the  last  to  see  that  the 
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Ideals  of  democracy  continue  in  this  Nation,  even  though  we  might 
tUtimately  be  surrounded  by  totalitarian  powers  on  the  east  and 
the  west.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  only  amazed  but  somewhat 
shocked  by  Colonel  Lindberphv  attitude  of  coinplncenry  toward 
Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Government.  Obvioufly  that  is  his 
American  privilege,  just  as  it  Is  my  privilege  to  express  r^  sincere 
hope  that  England,  the  last  democracy  in  Europe,  Is  saved  from 
brutal  autocncy  It  Is  freedom  of  expression,  fn-eciom  of  thought 
and  freedom  cf  action  which  we  enjoy  In  America  that  are  always 
denied  by  the  totalitarian  governments  once  they  conquer  a 
country  ^ 

Colonel  Lindbergh  advises  the  American  p-ople  that  If  Germany 
wins  this  war.  cooperation  will  be  possible.  He  further  said  that 
"cooperation  Is  never  lmpo.sslble  where  there  is  sufficient  gain  on 
both  sides,  and  that  treaties  are  seldom  torn  apart  when  ihoy  do 
net  cover  a  weak  nation  " 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  treaties  with  little,  weak,  and  helpless 
nations  mean  nothing  And  how  true  that  is  in  the  light  of  recent 
events.  Even  Colonel  Lindbergh  could  not  have  forgotten  the  ruth- 
less Invasion  by  Adolf  Hitler  of  Holland,  a  nation  that  had  not 
drawn  her  sword  for  147  years  No  one  has  forgotten  the  rape  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  or  the  complete  annihilation  of  Poland  in  14 
days  by  the  merhanized  forces  of  Nazi  Germany  None  of  us  has 
forgotten  the  violation  of  the  treaties  with  Austria,  Czechoslovakia 
and  heroic  B<lgluin  No  one  has  forgotten  the  fall  of  democratic 
France;  and  yet  In  that  address  of  yesterday  Colonel  Lindbergh 
advises  us  to  be  cautious  about  criticizing  the  present  French  Gov- 
ernment under  Marshal  Petain,  which,  as  everyone  knows  Is  a 
Nazi  Government.  Yes;  these  are  the  peaceful,  defensele.ss  nations 
that  have  been  trampled  under  the  Iron  heel  of  the  dictator,  with 
some  200.000.000  people  In  complete  subjugation  and  tyranny. 

What  does  Adolf  Hitler  say  about  the  United  States  of  America? 
Let  no  one  believe  that  he  has  neglected  our  continent  in  his  plans 
notwithstanding  the  inferer.ce  of  Colonel  Lindbergh   to  the  con- 
trary.    Hltlei  said; 

"We  shall  soon  have  storm  troopers  In  America.  We  shall  train 
our  youth  And  we  shall  have  mm  whom  degenerate  Yankeedoir 
will  not  be  able  to  challenge.  Into  the  hands  of  our  youth  w-!l 
be  given  the  great  statesmanlike  mission  of  Washington  which 
this  corrupt  democracy  has  trodden  underfoot  " 

Yes;  we  find  him  advising  the  world  that  he  will  restore  the  work 
of  General  Washington  and  carry  on  from  that  point.  But  Colonel 
Lindbergh  scoffs  at  the  protection  the  English  Navy  haf,  given  us 
He  ridicule?  the  idea  of  an  invasion.  I  hope  he  is  right,  but  I 
Bolemnly  remind  the  American  people  that  the  apparent  impossible 
in  the  last  few  months  in  Europe  has  become  accomplished  fact 
Colonel  Lindbergh  said,  among  other  things: 

'I  would  be  among  the  last  to  advocate  depending  upon  treaties 
for  our  national  safety.  I  believe  that  we  should  rearm  fully  for 
the  defense  of  America." 

Why.  if,  as  Colonel  Lindbergh  says,  our  troubles  can  i>e  solved 
through  the  ireaty-makmg  powi  r.  d'oes  he  advcoale  In  his  address 
of  yesterday  that  America  reaim  fuUy  for  her  defense?  Why  Is  It 
that  all  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
bave  supported  the  appropriation  of  billions  upon  bilUonb  lor  a 
sound  and  adequate  national  defense?  Why  is  it  that  the  people 
of  tills  country  are  Interested  In  a  two-ocean  navy  U  peace  through- 
cut  ilie  world  can  bo  maintained  bv  treaty? 

Wliom  do  we  fear?  Is  it  Englarid?  Are  we  making  all  of  these 
preparatioiis  for  fear  of  the  mother  country,  with  her  back  to  the 
wall,  fighting  the  last  great  fight  for  democracy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean?  Do  we  believe  that  England  somehow  will  turn  and 
train  her  guns  and  men  and  her  ships  toward  America's  shores 
and  Invade  us?  Do  we  fear  Canada  with  whom  we  have  lived  in 
peace  for  over  a  hundred  years?  If  this  is  the  case,  why  did  wc  not 
become  exolted  a  year  ajjo  and  appropriate  billions  for  defense  when 
England  was  at  her  peak  with  her  Amny  and  her  Navy? 

No;  this  rearming  for  national  defense  as  advocated  by  Lind- 
bergh and  the  people  of  this  country  Is  being  done  fcr  Just  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  keep  the  totalitarian  germs  of  Europe  and 
Asia  away  from  the  shores  ol  America.  Your  people  and  my 
people  have  been  migrating  to  this  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
ttmity  for  the  last  300  years  They  left  their  homes  in  Europe  to 
escape  tyranny,  oppre.sslon.  Intolerance,  and  persecution  It  is 
our  job,  with  unanimity  of  thought  and  action,  to  keep  autocracy 
In  the  place  ul  its  birth. 

If  American  pc  )ple  are  looking  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  this 
hour  of  American  uncertainty.  I  say,  with  all  due  deference  to 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  that  you  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
you  follow  this  youthful  man  who  has  blossomed  overnlglit  into 
an  oracle  who  instructs  the  world  and  his  country  on  such  mo- 
mentous problems  a£  war,  states-manshlp.  and  diplomacy  Yester- 
day he  admitted  that  he  is  no  expert  on  these  ls«ues  of  world-wide 
Bignlficance.  but  then  proceeded  to  condemn  this  era  of  experts, 
and  Anally  concluded  his  speech  by  advising  the  American  people 
that  he  has  faith  In  the  American  Army,  the  American  Navy,  and 
the  American  air  force  And  yet  these  military  leaders  are  the 
real  experts  upon  whom  this  Nation  must  def>end  for  our  future 
guidance  In  natlonnl  defense 

My  friends,  I  still  contend  that  Ool.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  is  a 
gxeat  American  flier. 


Draft  of  Capital  in  Time  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 


OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  6  i legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ELEANOR  RCK)SEVELT 


Mr,  LEE.  Mr,  President,  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
News  carries  on  the  front  page  a  headline.  "Draft  Idle  capital, 
says  Mrs,  F,  D."  Then,  in  her  column  on  page  18.  under  the 
heading  'My  Day,"  appears  an  article  endorsing  the  conscrip- 
tion of  capital  if  men  are  to  bo  conscripted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MT  DAT 1  AM  CLAD  TO  AGREE  WITH  THE  GENERAL 

(By  EHeanor  Roosevelt) 

Hyde  Park,  Monday.— I  am  very  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  Gen  Hugh  Johnson,  whom  I  like  personally  very  much,  though 
I  do  not  frequently  have  an  opportunity  to  agree  with  his  ideas  He 
has  been  writing  In  favor  of  the  selective  draft  and  in  his  column 
on  Saturday  says  something  which  I  believe  is  true: 

"It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get 
adequate  defense  against  overseas  attack  and  get  it  quick  enough  to 
keep  war  away  from  these  shores  We  went  get  it  if  we  don't  get 
selective  ser\  ice  and  get  it  promptly  '• 

With  this  I  agree,  but  I  should  like  to  add  something  more  which 
I  believe  every  Senator  and  Congressman,  as  well  as  every  public 
servant  in  the  country,  no  matter  whether  he  is  Republican  or 
Democrat,  should  be  watching  with  the  greatest  care  We  know 
that  In  the  past  some  people  have  profited  financially  from  war  It 
Is  one  thing  to  draft  young  men  to  give  their  services  to  their  coun- 
try and  another  to  draft  .such  capital  as  may  be  lying  Idle  icr  invest- 
ment in  ways  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  defense  and  which 
may  mean  little  cr  no  return  to  the  investor. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  most  capital  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
tru.stee.ship  Those  who  have  It  to  Invest  feel  a  respoiiMblllty  to  the 
people  (you  and  me  whom  they  represent  In  bank?  and  comnan:eh) 
Jot  the  way  in  which  they  invest  it.  It  is  apparent  that  some  people 
cannot  afford  to  spare  anything  from  small  incomes.  But  the  best 
minds  in  the  country  should  be  orcupied  at  the  present  time  with 
determining  how  it  can  be  made  equally  certain  that  cap  tal 
wherever  pos.sible.  Is  draftr-d  for  the  use  of  the  country  In  tu«l  the 
way  that  lives  are  drafted. 

I  am  no  economist  I  am  not  a  public  senant  I  am  a  mother 
and  a  citizen  in  a  democracy,  however,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
clearly  put  before  us  exactly  how  this  is  being  done  today  In  Con- 
gress and  in  administrative  circles  this  is  a  rcspcns-bility  which  the 
people  arc  going  to  want  to  be  sure  Is  being  con.sidered  and  ade- 
quately safeguarded. 


Preserving  Our  American  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


Ol    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  6  ^legL%lative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) ,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   FRED   BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  radio  address  made 
by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Grange,  on  the  subject.  Preserving  Our  American 
Heritage. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pkzservino  Oxm   Amekican   HnuTAGi 

Everything  that  has  transpired  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
European  war  has  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  We  have  witnessed  ^ith  feelings  of  deep  concern  the  tri- 
umphant progress  of  the  totalitarian  powers  and  the  overthrow 
of  popular  institutions  of  government. 

Today  England,  the  last  great  democracy  of  Europe,  is  con- 
fronted' with  the  most  desperate  emergency  in  her  long  history, 
and  in  the  heroic  battle  she  is  waging  In  defense  of  her  national 
life  she  has  the  prayers  and  the  good  will  of  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  world. 

People  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  is  no  ordinary  war. 
but  that  It  constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  against 
democracy  Itself,  and  that  the  final  triumph  of  HltlerLsm  would 
lower  the  stature  of  the  average  man  and  woman  and  blot  out 
most  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  during  many  weary  centuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  behooves  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  look  to  their  own  foundations  and  to  take  effective  oteps 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  and  Institutions  that  are  dear  to 
every  American  heart. 

OVU    KICH    INHCarTANCS 

No  people  In  all  history  ever  possessed  a  heritage  comparable  to 
that  which  is  ours.  The  United  States  was  generously  endowed 
by  nature,  which  gave  us  a  healthful  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  abun- 
dant mineral  resources,  and  the  finest  forests  in  the  world.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
family  of  nations  must  t>e  largely  attributed  to  the  freedom  and 
security  we  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  150  years,  under  the  form 
of  government  established  by  the  forefathers  of  this  country. 

Ev3ry  American  worthy  of  the  name  should  be  eager  and  willing 
to  do  his  part  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our  national  heritage 
and  to  pass  It  on  unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 

We  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  totalitarian  nations  consider  the 
people  unfit  for  self-government.  While  Mussolini  rode  into  power 
as  a  stalwart  advocate  of  popular  rights,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self firmly  entrenched,  he  brutally  declared  that  liberty  was  a  rot- 
ten corpse.  For  years  Hitler  has  echoed  and  personified  the  same 
sentiment.  What  has  happened  in  Russia  since  the  people  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  czars,  only  to  submit  to  the  outrages  and  bru- 
talities that  have  characterized  the  rule  of  their  successors,  forms 
one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  human  history. 

While  no  form  of  government  Is  perfect,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
democratic  institutions  are  far  superior  to  any  others,  providing 
the  people  have  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  the  capacity  to 
make  them  function. 

PEOPLZ  MISLED  BT  DEMAGOGX7i:S 

In  looking  for  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  comparatively  easy 
conquest  of  Prance  on  the  part  of  Hitler  and  and  his  mechanized 
legions,  it  would  not  do  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  French  people 
abused  their  liberties  and  that  to  a  large  extent  they  were  duped 
and   m'sled   by  demagogic   politicians. 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  words  used  by  the  ven- 
erable Marshall  Retain  when,  in  summing  up  the  causes  that  led 
to   national   disaster,   he   said: 

"The  people  demanded  more  than  they  were  willing  to  give." 

There  Is  a  lesson  and  a  warning  in  those  words  that  should  be 
heeded  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  While  many  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  patriotism  adorn  otir  public  life,  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  we  have  our  full  share  of  mere  politicians 
and  demagogues. 

If  our  American  system  of  government  is  to  be  maintained  and 
perpetuated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizen- 
ship should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  political  mounte- 
bank and  the  statesman.  As  a  rule,  the  demagogue  succeeds  in 
getting  himself  elected  to  office  by  catering  to  the  spirit  of  class: 
by  advocating  all  sorts  of  impossible  reforms,  and  by  organizing 
rw.id.s  on  the  Public  Treasury.  All  too  often  the  people  over- 
emphasize the  privileges  that  go  with  citizenship,  but  overlook 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  In  every  free  country  rest 
uf>on  the  citizen. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  every  able-bodied  citizen  Is  to  do  his 
part  toward  supporting  the  Government;  any  attempt  to  reverse 
this  process,  asking  the  Government  to  support  the  citizen,  can- 
not fail  in  the  long  run  to  end  in  disaster.  This  Is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  we  should  all  keep  In  mind.  Any  candidate  for 
public  office,  posing  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  advocating 
policies  that  run  counter  to  this  fundamental  doctrine  must  be 
regarded  as  a  public  enemy  and  should  be  defeated. 

OtTK   UNWIELDT    NATIONAL  DEBT 

In  piling  up  a  debt  of  monstrous  proportions,  most  of  It  In  a 
time  Of  profound  peace,  the  United  States  has  already  traveled  far 
alone  the  primrose  path  that  leads  to  decay  and  destruction. 
Confronted  as  we  are  today  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  rais- 
ing blUlons  of  dollars  to  make  the  Nation  secure  in  a  military 
sense  it  will  soon  be  borne  In  upon  us  that  one  of  the  most 
important    elements    In    any    scheme    of    national    preparedness    la 

financial   preparedness.  .      w     ,  .1     ^^ 

Georse  Washington  gave  us  good  advice  In  his  fareweU  address, 
when  he  said:  "Cherish  public  credit.'    As  he  also  sagely  observed. 


"The  way  to  preserve  It  is  to  use  It  as  sparingly  as  possible." 
Having  ignored  this  admonition,  we  must  now  atone  for  it  by 
economies    and    sacrifices    that    would    otherwise    not    have    been 

necessary.  ^  ^      ,^     ^ 

Wisdom  and  prudence  alike  demand  that  we  should  shun  going 
into  debt  unnecessarily  any  further  and  that  we  should  strive  to 
regain  the  road   that   leads  to  financial   solvency. 

RESPONSIBILrriES    OF    LEADERSHIP 

It  Is  common  for  legislators  and  oth"rs  holding  high  position  to 
excuse  themselves  for  pursuing  unsound  policies  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  ret-pondlng  to  the  demands  of  their  constituents.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  real  representative  of  the  people  is  not 
their  unreflecting  mouthpiece  nor  their  truckling  servant,  altering 
his  course  tc  meet  each  shifting  breeze  of  opinion  or  puff  of  pas- 
sion He  should  be  the  Fpckesman  for  their  conscience  and  their 
better  nature  as  his  own  deepest  and  slncerest  convictions  reveal 
them  to  him  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Colonies 
ir  the  English  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
speaking  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  happily  expres.«!ed  the  duty  of  a 
genuine  representative  to  his  constituency     He  said: 

'It  ought  to  be  the  happlneps  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most 
unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their  opinions  high  respect; 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his 
mature  Judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  to  you.  to  any  man.  or  to  any  set  of  men  living  These  he 
does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which 
he  Is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you  not  his 
Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment:  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving 
you.  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion  " 

While  It  Is  true  that  under  our  form  of  government  Members  of 
Congress  are  supposed,  broadly  speaking,  to  reflect  the  will  of  their 
constituents,  those  who  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  should  also  seek  to  guide  and  direct  public  opinion 
along  safe  and  sound  channels. 

OVERCENTRALIZATTON   OP  GOVERNMENT 

The  tendency  toward  overcentrallzation  of  government  that  has 
been  in  progress  in  this  country  for  many  years  is  one  that  should 
be  checked  In  the  interest  of  democracy 

While  It  may  have  stirred  the  civic  pride  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Nations  Capital  to  learn  that  Wash- 
ington had  registered  a  greater  percentage  of  gain  in  pKjpuiatlon 
than  any  other  large  city  in  the  country  during  the  past  10  years; 
this  Is  not  a  healthy  sign.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
population  of  Washington  during  tl  e  past  decade  Jumped  from 
486.000  to  663.000,  representing  a  gain  of  36  percent  If  all  the 
Government  workers  who  are  domiciled  In  nearby  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  been  Included,  the  gain  would  have  been  much 
greater. 

The  larger  Washington  grows,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  powers  of  Federal  Government  can  be  expanded,  and  that  is 
by  contracting  or  restricting  In  a  corresponding  degree  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  of  IndlviduaLs 

This  Nation,  with  its  wide  domain.  Its  diversified  interests,  and 
its  huge  population.  Is  too  great  to  be  either  wisely  or  democrati- 
cally governed,  down  to  the  most  minute  details  affecting  the  lives 
of  the  people,  from  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Wash- 
ington 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  will  get  the  best  results  if  every 
unit  of  government — National,  State,  and  local — stays  within  Its 
proper  sphere,  each  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharging  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  It,  and  with  none  encroaching  on  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  rest. 

Speaking  of  our  American  heritage,  which  should  be  gviarded  and 
prized  by  every  man.  woman,  and  child  within  our  borders,  let  me 
recall  to  your  minds  one  of  the  Inspired  utterances  of  George 
Mason : 

"No  free  government,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved 
to  any  people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation,  tem- 
perance, frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles. ' 


Improvement  in  Economic  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  W.\SH1NGT0N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesday.  Augiist  6  (legislativ'e  day  of  Monday.  August  5> ,  1940 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  definite  up- 
swing in  business  conditions  has  been  most  gratifying ;  and  I 
have,  in  several  instances,  put  in  recent  Appendixes  of  the 
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Record  articles  showing  economic  conditions.  This  stimulus 
to  business  in  this  season  of  the  year  is  most  unusual,  els  mid- 
summer is  generally  a  period  of  no  profits. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  covering  the 
report  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  giving  the 
half-year  profits  shows  a  most  substantial  economic  im- 
provement. The  report  definitely  states  that  the  companies 
showing  a  great  percentage  of  improvement  are  not  com- 
panies producing  war  materials,  but  are  companies  covering 
different  major  industries.  Certainly  no  one  will  claim  that 
this  source  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  administration,  but 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  source  of  unbiased  opinion  simply 
rejxjrting  conditions  as  they  exist. 

The  Star  story  reporting  on  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  letter  is  wTitten  by  the  financial  writer  of  the 
Associated  Press.    It  is  in  part  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  5.   1940 1 

UPSWING    IN    PRdFITS    INDICATF^S    BIG    TAX    YIELD    FOR    TREASURY  —  FEDERAL 
BUSINESS    LEVIES    MAY    BETURN    RICHEST   SUM    SINCE     1918    AND    1919 

(By  Prederlck  Gardner.  Associated  Press  financial  writer) 

New  York,  August  5  —Corporate  reports  for  the  first  half  of 
1940  have  shown  a  sharp  upswing  In  profits.  Indicating  revised 
Federal  levies  on  business  earnings  may  'yield  the  Treasury  the 
richest  harvest  since  1918  and  1919, 

Four  hundred  leading  Industrial  concerns  for  the  first  6  months 
reported  combined  net  profit  of  $648,928,000.  compared  with  $4C9.- 
123.000  In  the  initial  half  of  1939.  a  gain  of  58  percent,  according 
to  a  tabulation  by  the  Natlunal  City  Bank  of   New  York. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  I  believe  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  policies  have  been  responsible  for  this  great 
econcmic  prepress  and  the  return  of  stable  prosperity. 

Quoting  from  the  August  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York,  I  take  several  paragraphs  relating  to  the  half- 
year's   profits   and   a   tabulation   of   profits   of   the   leading 


corporations.     I  ask  that  they  be  incorporated  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    HALF    YEARS    PROFITS 

Reports  issued  during  the  past  month  by  leading  corporations 
show  a  f-harp  increase  In  earnings  In  most  lines  of  business  during 
the  first  lialf  year  over  the  earnings  of  a  year  ago,  accompanying  the 
Increase  In  general  business  activity,  A  tabulation  of  the  published 
statements  of  400  Industrial  corporations  gives  combined  net  profits, 
alter  taxes  and  less  deficits,  of  approximately  $649,000,000  in  the 
first  half  of  1940.  which  compares  with  $409,000,000  for  the  same 
companies  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1939  and  represents  a  gain 
ol  59  percent.  These  companies  had  an  aggregate  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $11,896  000  000  at  tlie  t>eglnnlng  of  this  year,  upon  which  the 
6  months'  prcP.ts  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  10.9  percent,  against  a 
nUe  of  7  percent  upon  a  slightly  smaller  net  worth  a  year  ago. 
•  •••••« 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  profits  for  the  first  half  year 
shows  the  sharpest  gains  to  have  been  made  In  the  industries  which 
last  year  were  still  relatively  depressed. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  this  paragraph: 

It  Is  noteworthy  also  that  the  gains  are  not  confined  to  the  com- 
panies producing  war  materials  for  the  British  Government  or  for 
our  own  expanding  n.itlonbl-dcfense  program,  but  instead  are 
Widely  dlstribtited  among  the  different  major  Industries 

An  outstanding  gain  was  registered  by  the  steel  companies,  whose 
high  rate  of  operatloiis  permitted  a  lowering  of  unit  costs  and  a 
widening  of  profit  margins  de.splte  the  temporary  reduction  lii 
price  en  certain  products.  Manufacturers  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
various  types  of  equipment  have  continued  to  operate  at  a  high  rate, 
and  in  .some  cases  have  made  a  larger  profit  In  the  first  6  months 
of  1940  than  in  the  entire  year  1939  The  automobile  industry 
set  a  high  record  in  production  during  the  first  half  year,  while 
auto  equipment  and  accessory  plants  have  been  busy  on  orders 
from  the  aircraft  Industry  also  Chemical  companies  have  had 
heavy  demand  for  their  products  from  the  steel  and  other  active 
Industries,  but  in  some  instances  the  Increased  defense  taxes  have 
cut  into  the  margins  of  net  profit. 


Profits  of  leading  corporations  for  the  half  year — net  profits  are  as  reported,  after  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges  and 
reserves,  but  before  dnidends — net  worth  includes  book  ixilue  of  outstanding  preferred  and  common  stock  and  surplus  account  at 
begintiing  of  each  year 
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Relations  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  (AROIINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^"^Tu^sday,  Augutt  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  had  per- 
mission of  this  body  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  extremely  mformative  editorial  pertaining  to  the  situation 
in  the  Orient  which  I  think  really  should  be  commended  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Cbngress.  The  editorial 
was  from  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  was  republished  m 
the  columns  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  I  ask  that 
that  be  followed  by  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  today's 
Record  of  another  extremely  interesting  and  informative 
article  which  was  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  August  5  under  the  heading  "We  have  no 
excuse  for  war  with  Japan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IN    THE    NEWS WE   HAVE    NO    EXCUSE    FOB    WAR    WPTH    JAPAN? 

TBere  can  be  no  longer  doubt  that  the  UnUed  States  Govern- 
ment Is  contemplating  the  projection  of  this  Natlcn  into  war,  not 
only  with  Germany  and  Italy  but  with  Japan,  and  possibly,  al- 
though unwillingly,  with  Russia  as  well 

Ru~s:a  seems  to  be  In  friendly  and  profitable  alliance  with  other 
totalitarian  ix)wer8  and  to  be  participating  in  the  fighting  when- 
ever it  can  advantageously  add  territory 

It  has  added  territory  amazingly  up  to  date 

It  has  acquired  part  of  Finland  and  probably  will  soon  acquire 
all  of  that  unhappy  country 

It  has  possasaed  itself  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

It  has  taken  over  half  of  Poland  and  the  Bessarabia  section  of 
Rumania  • 

In  fact  it  has  gained  mere  by  the  war  than  any  other  nation, 
because  It  has  permanently  acquired  its  occupied  territories  while 
Germany  has  only  tempcrarlly  occupied  a  large  part  of  her  con- 
quered terrain. 

Japan  having  made  Its  peace  with  Russia  and  having  been  af- 
fronted by  England,  has  definitely  decided  to  oppose  England's 
Interests  and  to  renew  its  association  with  Germany  and  Italy. 

So  it  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  to  precipitate  hostilities 
with  all  four  of  these  nations  if  it  insists  upon  doing  so 

In  very  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  engage  one  of  them  in  con- 
flict at  the  present  time  without  invo-ving  the  others  In  the  conflict 

before  it  is  ended.  ....», 

Consequently,    the    lack    of    vision    shown    In    the    report    of    the 

United  States  naval  high  command  to  President  Roosevelt  becomes 

appallingly  apparent. 
Theie  Is  every  likelihood  that  Japan  would.  If  attacked,  have  the 

same   sort   of  assistance  from  powers   friendly  to   it  that  Germany 

has  had  from  Italy  and  Russia 

But  even  without  that  support   the  conception   of   the   conquest 

of  Japan   in  3  weeks  is  so  visionary   as   to  spread   alarm  through 

the  Nation. 

If  there  is  such  a  dull  and  distorted  Idea  of  the  situation  among 
our  naval  commanders  before  the  war  which  Mr  Roosevelt  is  con- 
sidering, how  dull  and  how  distorted  might  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

No  naval  war  with  a  navy  foxxr-flfths  the  strength  of  ours  and 
conducted  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  from  our  base,  and  in 
close  contact  with  its  own  fortified  bases,  can  be  concluded  in  3 
weeks. 

Even  the  Cuban  War,  where  the  American  Navy  was  twice  the 
strength  of  Spalns  and  where  the  theater  of  operations  was  mainly 
at  our  door,  was  not  concluded  for  a  year. 

And  even  then  the  United  States  never  attacked  or  attempted 
to  conquer  Spain,  the  homeland  of  our  opponent,  but  only  to  free 
Spain's  colonies. 

The  very  distance  from  the  base  of  operations,  which  makes  the 
United  States  comparatively  safe  from  attack  from  Japan  if  we  are 
at  all  adequately  defended,  makes  Japan  almost  equally  safe  from 

attack  from  lis.  .  ,    ,       ^^ 

Distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  it  certainly  adds 

difficulty  to  any  mUltary  or  naval  enterprise. 

TheodOTC  Roosevelt,  who  was  a  practical  soldier,  always  realized 

this  and  considered  war  upon  us  by  Japan  and  by  us  upon  Japan 


equaUy   Impractical   and   improbable   if   both  were  adequatdy  pre- 
pared for  defense 
Th»re  I-.  no  doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  Japans  preparedness 
There  may  be  some  doubt  of  our  own  on  the  west  coai»t 
Nevertheless    our    Navy.    If    concentrated    In    the    Pacific,    would 
protect  us  from  all  aggre'islon  except  sporadic  air  attack 

However.  If  any  part  of  cur  Navy  were  required  for  defense  of 
the  Atlantic  coa.'^t.  our  ratio  of  naval  strength  compared  to  Japan's 
would  no  longer  be  5  to  3  73  It  might  be  2  50  to  3  73  In  favor  of 
Japan. 

Then  we   could   not   be   so  sure   that    the   air    attack   would   be 

sporadic. 

it  might  be  su-'^talned  and  might  result  in  the  destruction  of  our 
wonderful  west -coast  cities 

The  plain  facts  are  that  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  dicta- 
torial. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  wage  offensive  war  and  the 
wisest  and  safest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  out  of  war.  at  least 
until  we  are  prepared  for  it 

We  cannot  win  battles  with  ships  which  are  "under  order"  and 
which  it  will  take  3  or  4  years  to  build. 

We  cannot  make  soldiers  without  equipment  which  It  will  take 
a  year  or  two  to  provide. 

We  have  not  even  got  our  air-defense  forces  on  a  modern  basis, 
and  as  for  coast -defense  guns  and  air-defense  guns,  we  are  dan- 
gerously and  ridiculously  deficient. 

For  nearly  8  years  nothing  has  been  done,  although  billions  have 
been  spent  to  prepare  tor  war.  and  now  this  Impractical  and  Im- 
provident Government  of  ours  is  considering  projecting  us  into  war 
without  adequate  equipment  or  preparation — without  effective  de- 
fense from  the  attack  we  would  invite 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  not  only  what  might  happen  to 
Japan,  but  what  might  happen  to  the  United  States. 

Do  we  desire,  like  poor  France,  to  precipitate  a  war  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared? 

How  silly  it  s-eems  now  for  France  to  be  indicting  Daladier  and 
his  government  for  having  gotten  it  into  war 

What  satisfaction  can  there  be  in  such  action? 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  France  to  have  kept 
out  of  a  war  in  which  It  had  so  much  to  los.-  and  so  little  to  gain. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  us  to  learn  fro.nti  the  experience 
of  others  and  keep  out  of  a  war  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  pre- 
pared— not  to  one-tenth  the  extent  that  Prance  was  prepared 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  in  a  war  with  Japan. 

We  have  everything  to  lose. 

There  is  nothing  that  Japan  has  that  we  want  to  take. 

There  Is  nothing  that  we  have  that  we  want  war  with  Japan  to 
ij^^j^y — not  our  youUi-  not  our  cities — not  our  slowly  reviving 
prosperity — not  our  .social  system — not  our  peace  and   happiness. 

Let  us  realize  and  appreciate  our  benefits. 

Let  us  conserve  and  protect  our  advantages. 

Let  us  maintain  the  independence  our  fathers  won  for  va  and  the 
isolation  God  in  His  goodness  gave  tis. 


South  America  Doubts  United  States  Power  in 

Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NORTH  CAROLlN.\ 

IN  TH*^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  extremely  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  to  take  place  in  South  America, 
perhaps  before  this  war  ends,  but  certainly  immediately  after 
the  war  ends,  because  within  the  past  year  we  have  suddenly 
become  more  thoroughly  interested  in  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  than  ever  before,  although  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved colleague,  who  unfortunately  was  taken  from  us  a 
numbe'"  of  months  ago.  the  beloved  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  took 
every  occasion  to  mention  that  interest  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  day  to  day. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  is  now  publishing — the  series 
began  yesterday — articles  pertaining  to  the  situation  in 
South  America,  relating  to  all  subjects  in  which  we  naturally 
find  ourselves  interested.  These  articles  are  being  written 
by  Mr.  William  Philip  Simms,  who  has  recently  made  a 
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15.000-mile  tour  of  the  republics  in  Central  and  Sr>uth 
America.  I  am  confklent  that  some  of  our  rolleagues  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  reading  these  articles. 
t>ecause  they  are  excellent,  in  my  humble  opinion.  The  first 
appeared  yesterday,  entitled  "South  America  Doubts  United 
States  Power  In  Crisis."  I  ask  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SotJTH  America  Doubts  UNrrco  Statis  Powek  in  Crisis 
(By  William  Philip  Simmsi 

(Editors  Note  Mr  Simmp.  who  got  out  of  Paris  Just  ahead  of  the 
German  troops  and  flew  back  to  the  United  States,  left  almost  at 
once  on  an  aerial  swing  around  South  America  Today,  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  dlf-patches.  he  tells  what  he  found  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries » 

American  history  hat^s  In  the  balance.  The  wny  the  balance  will 
swing  depends  upon  whether  Hitler  crushes  England  or  comes  to 
grief  against  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 

That,  in  a  paragraph,  is  the  well-nigh  unanimous  conviction  of 
statesmen,  diplomats,  and  businessmen  south  of  the  Caribbean  as 
e\pres.sed  to  me  during  a  15.000-mile  Journey  by  Pan-American  Air- 
ways which  took  me  almcst  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  whole  of  the  Wistern  Hemisphere,  as  they  see  It.  Is  face  to  face 
with  the  acutest  dangers.  This,  they  agree,  is  particularly  true  of 
the  United  States 

If  Hitler  wins  his  •'blitzkrieg'  against  the  British  Isle,  South 
America  will  almost  certainly  go  totalitarian.  That  .s,  the  more  im- 
portant countries  will  And  if  they  do.  their  ties  with  Germany  will 
immediately  tlehten   and  the  United  States  may  lind  itself  Isolated. 

The  Havana  conference,  leading  South  Americans  told  me, 
changed  none  of  the  fundamentals.  If  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
showdown,  the  United  States  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
invasion -whether  economic  or  military. 

Econtmlcally  South  Americans  are  prepared  to  play  ball  with  a 
Hltler-dominated  EXirope  and  a  Japanized  A.sia.  I  found  surpris- 
ingly few  who  expreswd  fear  that  political  control  might  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  re\ived  German  trade. 

Militarily,  in  the  modern  sense,  they  have  nothing  to  fight 
with  Hence  the  chief  meaning  of  the  act  of  Habana  Is  that 
the  United  States  is  now  privileged  to  ute  its  own  Army,  Navy,  and 
air  force  to  prevent  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan  from  taking  over 
British,  French,  and  Dutrh  possessions  In  this  hemisphere-  -a 
privilege  the  United  States  has  already  been  claiming  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  117  years. 

situation   has  chanced 

Even  so,  there  is  a  growing  belief  among  South  Americans  that 
the  United  States,  at  present,  is  wholly  unprepared  to  make  the 
Monroe  Dortrme  .stick  as  intended.  In  the  past  Uncle  Sam  has 
waved  the  Doctrine  under  the  noses  of  meddling  foreign  powers 
and  warned  them  to  keep  hands  off  the  Western  World,  all  the 
way  from  Alas^ka'.s  Point  Barrow  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 

"And  It  has  worked,  "  1  told  an  Argentinean  pridefiiUy  "They've 
kept  their  hands  off   " 

"Sure."  he  replied.  "But  that  was  because  Britain  has  always 
maintained  .some  sort  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe — the  only 
area  from  which  any  real  challenge  might  have  ccme.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  British  foreign  secretary.  George  Canning,  who  suggested 
a  doctrine  And  as  long  as  Britain  looked  on  it  with  favor,  no 
other  power  felt  like  doing  anything  about  it." 

"And  now  '  "  I  a.'iked. 

"If  Germany  wins,  she  will  dominate  Europe.  There  will  be 
no  balance  of  power,  and  probably  no  British  Fleet  to  stand 
between  us  and  whatever  unj-criipulous  nations  might  wish  to  ex- 
pand in  our  direction  With  nothing  to  fear  from  a  down-and-out 
England  and  France — or  from  Russia,  whose  chief  desire  of  the 
moment  is  to  see  the  United  States  and  Japan  In  a  war  so  she 
can  gobble  up  the  pieces — whafs  to  keep  Hitler  from  crossing 
the  Atlantic?" 

THREAT  FROM   ORIEI*T 

I  said  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  might  keep  it  from  crossing.  He  said: 
"And  leave  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  your  rubber  and  tin  routes  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific  approaches  to  Panama  Canal  un- 
guarded'' Havo  you  any  guaranty  that  Japan  won't  strike  the 
moment  vou  mix  wl'h  Germany  In  the  Atlantic'.' " 

"Tne  dictators."  he  continued,  rubbing  it  in.  "have  a  way  of 
striking  without  warning.  That  is  one  of  the  le.ssons  of  the  pa.st 
year  Another  is  that  they  hit  when  and  where  they  know  iheir 
victims  are  weakest  Tlie  States  can  rearm  adequately,  of  course. 
for  they  have  both  the  money  and  the  men.  But  can  they — «nd 
wUl  they    -rearm  in  time?  " 

It  mav  surprise  you  and  hurt  your  pride  to  hear  this,  but  South 
Amencnns  .«»eem  to  doubt  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  totalitarian 
world  now  aborning  It  Is  not  eurprlsinp.  therefore,  that  they 
hesitate  to  antagonize  the  totalitarian  powers  now  in  control  of 
the  areas  which.  In  the  past,  have  provided  a  market  for  60  to  70 
percent  of  their  exports 

They  are  walling  to  see  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to  Jump. 


Lindbergh  Pleads  Agrainst  Mixing  in  Europe's 
AtTairs  in  Soldiers  Field  Rally  at  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  6  Hecjialative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    COL     CHARLES    A.    LINDBERGH 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  Col.  Charles  A.  Undbergh 
will  live  in  American  hi.stcry  long  after  his  little  critics  now 
swirling  around  hi.s  shoe  tops  are  wholly  forgotten.  His  out- 
standing Americanism  cannot  be  questioned.  His  prophesies 
away  back  in  1936  as  to  the  future  course  of  history  and  the 
comparative  strength  of  Germany's  air  force  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations  now  stand  revealed  as  perfect  and  correct. 

Let  America  never  forget  the  great  Lindbergh  family. 
Their  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  great  American  patriots.  The 
colonel  has  the  good  sense  to  follow  in  the  footi.teps  of  the 
fathers  and  founuers  of  our  country.  Long  live  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  the  great  cause  he  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  delivered  by  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  at  Soldiers  Field.  Chicago,  on  last  Sunday  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the.  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Several  weeks  have  passed  since  I  received  the  honor  of  your  Invi- 
tation to  speak  in  Chicago.  At  that  time  it  was  essential  to  create 
strong  and  immediate  opposition  to  the  trend  toward  war  which 
was  taking  place  in  thi.s  country. 

The  agitation  for  our  entry  Into  tiie  war  was  increasing  with 
alarming  rapidity.  Hysteria  had  mounted  to  the  point  where  anti- 
parachute  corps  were  being  formed  to  defend  American  cities  against 
all  attacks  from  Europe  Greenland,  with  its  Arctic  climate,  its 
mountainous  terrain,  and  Us  ice-ftUed  seas,  was  called  an  easy 
stepping  slone  for  German  bombing  planes  Ihvading  America. 

FOREIGN    PROPAGANDA  C'llXD 

Cartoons  .showed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  reduced  to  the  width  of  the 
English  Channel.  American  safely  was  .said  to  depend  upon  the 
success  of  European  armes.  Foreign  propaganda  was  in  full  swing, 
and  it  seemed  in  many  ways  that  we  were  approaching  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

But  events  move  .swiftly  in  this  modern  world,  and  the  true  char- 
acter of  a  nation  lies  bt^neiith  such  suiface  foam.  When  the  danger 
of  foreign  war  was  fully  realized  by  cur  people  the  underlying  tradi- 
tion of  American  independence  arose,  and  In  recent  weeks  its  voice 
has  thundered  thiough  the  weaker  cries  for  war. 

We  have  by  no  means  e.scsped  the  loreign  entanglements  and 
favoritlsms  that  Washington  warned  us  against  when  he  passed  the 
guidance  of  our  Nations  destiny  to  the  hands  of  future  generations. 
We  have  participated  deeply  in  the  Intrigues  of  Europe,  and  not 
always  in  an  open,  "democratic  "  way. 

CONSTANT    VIGILANCE    URGED WARNING    ISSUED    ON     INTERES'TS    SEEKING 

WAR   ENTHT 

There  are  still  interests  In  this  country  and  abroad  who  will  do 
their  utmost  to  draw  us  into  the  war.  Against  these  Interests  we 
must  be  continuously  on  guard.  But  American  opinion  is  now 
definitely   and   overwhelmingly   against   our   Involvement. 

Both  political  parties  have  declared  against  our  entry  into  the 
war  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  problem*  of  Europe 
cannot  be  .solved  by  the  interference  of  America.  We  have  at  last 
started  to  build  and  to  plan  for  the  defense  of  our  own  continent. 

I    By   these   acts  our  eyes   are   turned   once   more    in   the   direction   of 

i  security  and  peace,  for  If  our  own  military  forces  are  strong,  no  for- 
eign nation  can  invade  us,  and.  If  we  do  not  interfere  with  their 
affairs,  none  will  desire  to. 

■  Since  we  have  decided  against  entering  the  war  in  Europe,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  consider  the  relatlcnehlp  we  will  have  with  Europe 

,  after  this  war  Is  over.  It  Is  only  by  using  the  utmost  Intelligence 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  this  relationship  that  we  can  Steep 
America  out  of  war  In  the  future. 

I  have  a  different   outlook  toward   EJurope   than   most  people  In 

1  America  In  consequence,  I  am  advised  to  speak  guardedly  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  I  am  told  that  one  must  not  stand  too  strongly 
against  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  that,  to  be  effective,  what  one 
says  must  meet  with  general  approval. 
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There  Is  mucb  to  be  said  for  thU  argument,  yet,  right  or  wrong, 
tt  Is  contrary  to  the  values  that  I  hold  highest  In  life.  I  prefer  to 
say  what  I  believe,  or  not  to  speak  at  all.  I  would  far  rather  have 
your  respect  for  the  Blncerity  of  what  I  say  than  attempt  to  win 
your  applause  by  confining  my  dlscxiaslon  to  popular  concepts. 
Therefore,  I  speak  to  you  today  as  I  would  speak  to  close  friends, 
rather  than  as  one  Is  supposed  to  address  a  large  audience. 

I  do  not  offer  my  opinion  as  an  expert  but  rather  as  a  citizen 
who  is  alarmed  at  the  position  our  country  has  reached  in  this 
era  of  experts  As  laymen  we  are  often  told  that  the  solution  of 
difficult  problems  should  be  left  to  the  specialist. 

But  since  specialists  differ  in  the  solutions  they  recommend,  they 
must  at  least  allow  us  the  privilege  of  choosing  those  we  wish  to 
follow.  And  in  making  this  choice  it  seems  that  we  are  back  where 
we  started  and  must  form  an  opinion  of  our  own. 

FALSE  IMPaZSSIONS   PREVALENT 

I  found  conditions  in  Europe  to  be  very  different  from  our  con- 
cept of  them  here  in  the  United  States.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  through  back  issues  of  our  newspapers  cannot  fall 
to  realize  what  a  false  impression  we  had  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

We  were  told  that  Germany  was  ripe  for  revolution,  that  her 
rearmament  was  a  bluff,  that  she  lacked  officers,  that  she  flew  her 
airplanes  from  one  field  to  another  so  they  would  be  counted  again 
and  again  by  foreign  observers. 

We  were  informed  that  Russia  had  the  most  j>owerful  air  fleet  in 
the  world:  that  the  French  Armry  was  superior  to  any  in  Europe; 
that  the  British  Navy  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Ge-man  air 
fivce:  that  Germany  lacked  enough  food.  fuel,  and  raw  material  to 
wage  war;  that  the  Maglnot  line  was  impregnable;  that  Italy  would 
never  enter  a  war  against  England.  Statements  of  this  sort  have 
Issued  forth  in  an  endless  stream  from  Europe,  and  anyone  who 
questioned  their  accuracy  was  called  a  Nazi  agent. 

MISLED     ABOirr     BUaOPB BOTH      MILJTART     AND     POLmCAL     CONOmONS 

DDTEKENT 

These  examples  show  how  greatly  we  have  been  misled  about  the 
military  conditions  in  Etirope.  If  one  goes  still  farther  back,  he  will 
find  that  we  have  also  been  misled  about  political  conditions.  It 
hsut  seemed  obvious  to  me  for  mnny  years  that  the  situation  in 
Europe  would  have  to  change,  either  by  agreement  or  by  war.  I 
hoped  that  we  had  reached  a  degree  of  civilization  where  change 
might  come  by  agreement.  Living  in  Europe  made  me  fear  that  it 
would  come  only  through  war. 

There  is  a  proverb  In  China  which  says  that  "when  the  rich 
become  too  rich  and  the  poor  too  poor  something  happens."  This 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  men. 

When  I  saw  the  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  I  felt  that  the 
rich  bad  become  too  rich.  When  I  saw  the  poverty  of  Central 
Europe  I  felt  that  the  poor  had  become  too  poor.  That  sonjcthlng 
would  happen  was  blazoned  even  on  the  skies  of  Europe  by  mount- 
ing thousands  of  fighting  aircraft. 

aSKMAN    STSENCTH    GIGANTIC 

From  193«  to  1939.  as  I  traveled  through  E^iropean  cotintrles, 
I  saw  the  phenomenal  military  strength  of  Germany  growing 
like  a  giant  at  the  side  of  an  aged  and  complacent  England.  France 
was  awake  to  her  danger,  but  far  too  occupied  with  personal 
ambitions,  industrial  troubles,  and  Internal  politics  to  make  more 
than  a  feeble  effort  to  rearm.  In  England  there  was  organization 
without  spirit.  In  France  there  was  spirit  without  organization. 
In  G«rmany  there  were  both. 

I  realized  that  I  was  witnessing  a  clash  between  the  heirs  of 
another  war.  A  generation  had  passed  since  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  sons  of  victory  and  the  sons  of  defeat  were  about  to 
meet  on  the  battlefields  of  their  fathers. 

As  I  traveled  first  among  those  who  had  won.  and  then  among 
those  who  had  lost,  the  words  of  a  French  philosopher  kept  running 
through  my  mind:  "Man  thrives  on  adversity." 

The  underlying  issue  was  clear.  It  was  not  the  support  of  de- 
mocracy, or  the  so-called  democratic  nations  would  have  given 
more  assistance  to  the  struggling  republic  of  poet-war  Germany 

It  was  not  a  crusade  for  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  west  would  have  carried  their  battle  flags  to  the  confiscated 
churches  of  Russia. 

It  was  not  the  preservation  of  small  and  helpless  nations  or 
sanctions  would  have  been  followed  by  troops  In  Abyssinia,  and 
England  would  not  have  reftised  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  Manchuria. 

ISStTE   ONI   OF  OLDKST TCKRITORT    AND    WEALTH    KOOTS   OF   CONFLICT 

The  Issue  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  among  men. 
It  concerned  the  division  of  territory  and  wealth  between  nations. 
It  has  caused  conflict  In  Europe  since  European  history  began. 

The  longer  I  lived  In  Europe  the  more  I  felt  that  no  outside  In- 
fluence could  solve  the  problems  of  European  nationF,  or  bring  them 
lasting  peace.  They  must  work  out  their  destiny,  as  we  must 
work  out  ours.  I  am  convinced  that  the  better  acquainted  we  in 
America  become  with  the  background  of  European  conflicts  the 
less  we  will  desire  to  take  part  In  them. 

But  here  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  clear:  While  I  advocate 
the  noninterference  by  Ana«£Jca  in  tha  interral  affairs  of  'Europe' 
I  believe  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  cooperate  with 
Europe  In  our  relationships  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 
It  Is  only  by  cooperation  that  we  can  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
our  western  civilization  and   the  right  of  our  commerce   to  pro- 


ceed unmolested  throughout  the  world.  Neither  they  nor  we  are 
strong  enough  to  police  the  earth  against  the  opposition  of  the 
other. 

NEW    DOMINANCE    POSSrSLE 

In  the  past  we  have  dealt  with  a  Europe  dominated  by  Eng- 
land and  Prance.  In  the  future  we  may  have  to  deal  with  a 
Europe  dominated  by  Germany.  But  whether  England  or  Ger- 
many wins  this  war.  western  civilization  will  still  depend  upon  two 
great  centers,  one  In  each  hemisphere. 

With  all  the  aids  of  modern  science,  neither  of  these  centers  Is 
In  a  position  to  attack  the  other  successfully  as  long  as  the  de- 
fenses of  both  are  reasonably  strong  A  war  between  us  could 
easily  last  for  generations,  and  bring  all  civilization  tumbling 
down,  as  has  happened  more  than  once  before.  An  agreement  br- 
tween  us  could  maintain  civilization  and  peace  throughout  the 
world  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see 

But  we  are  often  told  that  if  Germany  wins  this  war  cooperation 
will  be  impossible,  and  treaties  no  more  than  scraps  of  paper.  I 
reply  that  cooperation  is  never  imfxiesible  when  there  Is  sufficient 
gain  on  Ixjth  sides,  and  that  treaties  are  seldom  torn  apart  when 
they  do  not  cover  a  weak  nation. 

mCE.S    RXARMING    FOB    DEFENSE 

I  would  be  among  the  last  to  advocate  depending  upcn  treaties 
for  our  national  safety.  I  believe  that  we  should  rearm  fully  for 
the  defense  of  America,  and  that  v.-e  should  never  make  the  type 
of  treaty  Uiat  would  lay  us  open  to  Invasion.  If  it  were  broken  But 
if  we  refuse  to  consider  treaties  with  the  dominant  nation  of 
Europe,  regardless  of  who  that  m.iy  be.  we  remove  all  possibility  of 
peace. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  shouting  names  and  p<ilntlng  the 
finger  of  blame  acrces  the  ocean.  Our  grandstand  advice  to  Eng- 
land, and  our  criticism  of  her  campaigns,  has  been  neither  wanted 
nor  helpful. 

Our  accusations  of  aggression  and  barbarism  on  the  part  of 
Germany  simply  briny  back  echoes  of  hypocrisy  and  Versailles. 
Our  hasty  condemnation  of  a  French  Government,  8trugt;UnK  des- 
perately to  save  a  defeated  nation  from  complete  collapse,  can  do 
nothing  but  add  to  famine,  hatred,  and  chaos. 

If  we  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  we  must  take  the  lead 
In  offerins;  a  plan  for  peace  That  plan  should  be  based  upon 
the  welfare  of  America  It  should  be  backed  by  an  Impregnable 
system  of  defense.  It  should  incorporate  terms  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. But  it  should  not  involve  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe; 
they  never  were,  and  never  will  be.  carried  on  according  to  our 
desires. 

Let  us  offer  Europe  a  plan  for  the  progress  and  protection  of  the 
western  civilization  of  which  they  and  we  eacn  form  a  part.  But 
whatever  their  reply  may  be.  let  us  carry  on  the  American  destiny 
of  which  our  forefathers  dreamed  as  they  cut  their  farm  lands  from 
the  virgin  forests  What  would  they  think  of  the  claim  that  our 
frontiers  lie  In  Europe? 

COUNSELS    GUARD    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

Let  us  guard  the  Independence  that  the  soldiers  of  our  revolu- 
tion won  against  overwhelming  odds  What  I  ask  you.  would  those 
soldiers  say  If  they  could  hear  this  Nation,  grown  130.000.000  strong, 
being  told  that  only  the  British  Fleet  protects  us  from  Invasion? 

Our  Nation  was  born  of  courai?e  and  hardship.  It  grew  on  the 
fearless  spirit  of  the  pioneer  Now  that  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  on  earth,  ours  must  not  be  the  generation  that 
kneels  in  fear  of  future  hardships,  or  of  invasion  by  a  E^irope  already 
torn  by  war. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  accept  a  philosophy  of  calamity, 
weakness,  and  fear  I  have  faith  in  an  American  army,  an  American 
navy,  an  American  air  force— and.  most  Important  of  all.  the  Ameri- 
can character  which.  In  normal  times,  lies  quietly  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  Nation. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  Grays  Harbor  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6,  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  conformity 
with  my  established  practice,  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Grays  Harbor 
County.  " 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 
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I  shall  coop>erate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work  in 
Congress.  Their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period 
of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our  State. 
It  is  also  my  privi'egc  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the  House. 
I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Committee  on  Education, 
vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public  .schools  and 
colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War  Claims  Com- 
mittees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Washington 
for  30  years  and  have  teen  continuously  visiting  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  district  and  am  therefore  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community.  However, 
length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for  a  com- 
parative newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  S'ate  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  our  p)eople  nor  our  problems  and  would 
consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our  interests 
effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SERVICE    IN    CONC«ESS THFRE    IS    NO   SUBSTITtrrE    FOR    EXPERIENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman  Marvin  Jones, 
of  Texas,  who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a 
tribute  the  other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example 
of  Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  con- 
trol more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  today,  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed 
out.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out  of  its  45 
Members  holding  committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Con- 
gressman ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Ckingressman  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  black.«mlth.  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor 

I      IMPROVED   BUSIKTESS   CONDITIONS 

The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  recov- 
ery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continues. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  merchants, 
laborers,  farmers,  and  people  generally  in  1932  in  Hoquiam, 
Aberdeen.  Montesano.  Elma,  Oakville,  Porter,  Malone.  Copalis 
Beach,  Quinault.  Moclips.  Pacific  Beach,  Taholah,  and  all  the 
communities  in  Grays  Harbor  County.  There  were  hardly 
any  jobs  or  money  in  circulation — prices  were  down  and  there 
was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly  different  now.  and  we 
are  far  l)etter  situated  than  we  were  then. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

CRATS    HARBOR    JETTIES INNEB    CHANNEL    OF    GRAYS    H.\RBOR 

When  I  entered  upon  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  1933  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  I  had  two  very  difficult  tasks. 


to  the  performance  of  which  I  had  pledged  my  best  and  untir- 
ing efforts.  The  first  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  reversal  of 
the  previous  unfavorable  engineering  reports  and  failure  to 
secure  committee  and  congressional  action  on  the  Grays  Har- 
bor high-water-jetty  projects,  which  we  of  Grays  Harbor  had 
sought  without  success  for  20  years.  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
for  review  of  the  unfavorable  reports,  and  after  obtaining  its 
adoption  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  succeeded  In 
my  endeavors  to  have  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  go  to  Grays  Harbor  and  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  harbor  and  observe  the  extent  to 
which  the  old  jetties  constructed  30  years  ago  had  been  beaten 
down  and  washed  away.  When  the  district  and  division  en- 
gineers handed  down  conflicting  reports,  it  became  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  reversal  of  the  previous  rejec- 
tions of  the  project  by  the  entire  Board  of  Engineers,  but  this 
was  finally  accomplished.  Complete  hearings  were  then  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  before  which  I 
made  a  full  presentation  of  the  project.  After  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  committee  the  project  was  subsequently  In- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill,  and  the  project 
was  authorized  by  Congress  and  items  included  for  its  con- 
struction in  appropriation  bills,  until,  altogether,  $4,925,000 
has  been  expended  to  date  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  south 
jetty,  and  the  first  $500,000  has  been  secured  to  commence 
the  construction  of  the  north  jetty,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,365,000.  a  total  investment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
approximately  $7,290,000  on  a  project  which  had  been  aban- 
doned and  was  considered  hopeless  until  I  came  to  Congress. 
My  second  task  was  to  save,  if  possible,  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers  the  cost  of  dredging  the  inner  channel  of  Grays 
Harbor.  This  was  also  an  extremely  difficult  task.  From 
1919  to  1934  the  citizens  of  Grays  Harbor  raid  annually 
$58,000  for  dredging  the  inner  channel  of  Grays  Harbor, 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,000,000,  which  we  paid  in 
milla^e  on  our  taxes  on  our  homes,  businesses,  and  farms. 
In  1934.  after  following  through  the  protracted  procedure. 
and  finally  gaining  the  approval  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  engineers'  reports,  and  then  securing  the 
legislative  authorization  by  Congress  and  adoption  of  the 
project,  and  the  necessary  appropriations,  we  had  this  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  past  6  years 
this  action  has  resulted  in  an  actual  total  saving  to  the  tax- 
F>ayers,  home  owners,  businessmen,  and  farmers  of  Grays 
Harbor  County  of  $348,000  in  cash  money,  which  we  have 
not  had  to  pay  in  taxes  as  we  had  done  in  the  past.  This 
saving  of  $348,000  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  paying  all 
the  salaries  of  ail  the  county  officials  of  Grays  Harbor  County 
during  this  period.  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  fine  coopera- 
tion I  have  received  at  all  times  from  the  efficient  port  man- 
ager, W.  J.  Murphy,  and  the  port  commissioners. 

MONTESANO    POST    OFFICE 

The  citizens  of  Montesano  sought  a  new  post-office  build- 
ing for  20  years  previous  to  my  election  to  Congress  in  1932. 
I  immediately  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  its  construction 
and  in  1934  obtained  the  allocation  of  funds.  Early  in  1935 
actual  construction  was  commenced  and  on  November  16. 
1935,  the  fine  new  building  was  completed  and  formally  dedi- 
cated. It  is  considered  by  postal  officials  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  practical  buildings  of  its  size  in  the  State 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  progressive  city  of  Montesano.  The 
building,  .site,  furni.shings,  and  fixtures  cost  $59,836. 

Bills  for  new  post-office  buildings  for  Aberdeen  and  Elma 
have  been  advanced  to  favorable  ix)sitions  and  they  will  be 
constructed  whenever  a  new  public  building  program  Is  un- 
dertaken, depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  national- 
defense  emergency. 

FLOOD   CONTROL HOQIHAM 

Following  the  floods  in  1933  I  secured  the  enactment  by 
Congress  in  1934  of  the  first  bills  ever  enacted  into  law  for 
flood-control  surveys  of  the  Chehalis,  Cowlitz.  Columbia,  and 
Lewis  Rivers.  In  1935  I  obtained  a  change  in  the  requirement 
heretofore  made  by  the  Federal  C3k)vernment  In  other  parts  ol 
the  country  that  the  local  communities  match  the  Federal 
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Government  In  defraying  the  cost  of  dikes  and  flood  pre- 
ventive work.  The  Hoquiam  project  was  the  first  project  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  in  the  United  States  where  the 
Federal  Oovemment  bore  the  entire  cost,  $205,000.  which 
saved  the  property  owners  and  taxpayers  55  percent  of  that 
sum.  approximately  $112,750.  as  the  original  basis  was  for 
a  grant  of  45  percent  and  a  loan  to  the  city  of  55  percent  at 
Interest.   City  Attorney  James  P.  H.  Callahan  had  written  me: 

The  State  has  no  fiinds  to  match  the  Federal  appropriation 
*  *  *  and  the  dty  cannot  raise  the  amount  required  legally 
or  otherwise. 

Finally,  after  stressing  to  Gen.  E.  M.  Markhkm,  the  Chief 
of  United  States  Army  Engineers,  the  financial  straits  Ho- 
quiam was  in,  I  was  notified  by  him  on  August  22,  1935.  that 
the  Government  would  grant  to  the  city  of  Hoquiam  $205,000 
as  an  outright  grant,  the  only  provision  being  that  the  city 
had  to  furnish  the  necessary  rights-of-way  and  construct 
approximately  3,100  feet  of  wood  sheet-pile  bulkhead  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20,000.  City  Attorney  Callahan,  who 
prepared  all  the  applications  and  documents  in  behalf  of  the 
city  01  Hoquiam,  and  vtith  whom  I  had  all  my  correspondence 
relating  to  the  matter,  wrote  me: 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Hoquiam,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for 
your  efforts. 

Hoquiam  has  received  nimierous  school,  street,  sewer, 
cemetery,  tennis  court,  playfield.  and  other  liseful  Federal 
projects  costing  approximately  $600,000. 

ABrROEZN    PKOJECTS 

In  addition  to  the  jetties  and  inner  channel,  water  sys- 
tem, streets,  sewers,  and  culverts,  storm  sewers,  drainage, 
park.  Aberdeen  Game  Hatchery  at  a  cost  of  $77,054,  school, 
road.  Aberdeen  Target  Range,  and  a  great  variety  of  muni- 
cipal projects  have  been  constructed  In  Aberdeen,  aggregat- 
ing a  total  cost  of  approximately  $1,000,000.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  $200,000  W.  P.  A.  city-wide  street-improvement 
project  which  was  recently  approved  by  President  Roose- 
velt, with  work  to  start  about  the  middle  of  August. 

An   AND   SXAPLANE   BASE 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  an  airplane  and  seaplane  base  on  Grays  Harbor, 
as  a  companion  measure  to  a  similar  bill  for  Willapa  Harbor, 
aeronautical  experts  to  decide  which  site  Is  preferable.  The 
proposal  will  be  studied  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
national-defense  program. 

BONNKVnjJE $70,000,000    PROJBCT 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  original 
legislation  creating  the  great  Bonneville  project  and  my 
active  participation  during  the  years  in  every  step  to  bring 
its  benefits  to  the  citizens  and  communities  of  Grays  Harbor 
County  and  our  district.  On  March  4.  1938.  the  late  John 
D.  Ross,  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project,  wrote  me: 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  efforts  In  obtain- 
ing the  Bonneville  appropriation  through  the  House.  The  cooper- 
ation which  I  received  while  In  Washington  and  since  I  left  has 
pleased  me  very  much. 

Bonneville  will  always  remain  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  sturdy  champion  of  public  power  for  all  the  people. 

On  March  27,  1939.  Charles  E.  Carey,  acting  administrator, 
wrote  me: 

With  friends  like  you  In  Congress  we  feel  that  the  future  of 
Bonneville  Is  in  safe  hands.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  your  friends  In  southweartem  Washington  are  fully  advised 
of  your  service  and  active  support  of  the  BonnevUle  project. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  I  appeared  twice  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  testified  at  length  in  support 
of  increased  appropriations  this  year,  which  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  the  work  can  continue  unabated. 

Under  date  of  June  20.  1940,  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  Adminis- 
trator. Bonneville  Power  Administration,  wrote  me: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  able  assistance 
which  you  gave  this  administration  in  connection  with  our  request 
for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet  our  construction  needs  to 
get  power  from  tike  BonnevUle  Dam  to  the  market  areas. 


I  have  actively  supported  our  rural-electrification  projects, 
which  are,  of  course,  valuable  adjuncts  to  Bonneville. 

rXDERAL  EXFCNDmraES 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933,  to  June  30.  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Grays 
Harbor  County,  in  addition  to  the  jetties  and  inner  channel, 
the  sum  of  $8,804,150,  and  loaned  therein  the  additional  sum 
of  $2,955,909,  a  total  of  $11,760,059. 

Flood  control,  drainage,  school,  playgrounds,  streets,  fish 
hatchery,  game  hatchery,  road,  water  system,  sewer,  park, 
bridge,  cemetery,  fire  department,  tennis  court,  city  buildings, 
recreation  camps,  community  buildings,  athletic  fields  proj- 
ects have  been  provided  and  will  constitute  valuable  com- 
munity assets  for  many  years  to  come  and  serve  future  gener- 
ations as  well  as  our  own. 

MT   PROCRESSrVE  L.^BOR   RECORD 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have  therefore  supported  their  reasonable  de- 
mands 100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the  same 
right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  namely,  to  bargain 
collectively  in  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch 
of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since 
I  have  l)een  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  intend  to  continue  to 
merit  and  deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as  I  have  in 
the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legislation 
designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  Postal  workers  more 
liberal  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and  e£&- 
ciently  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAR   VirrERANS'    LXGISI-ATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  22  House  Members  which  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bullets, 
tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army  was 
"paid."  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had  been 
delinquent  since  1924  Veterans  in  Grays  Harbor  County 
thus  received  $1,307,487.64.  They  had  considered  it  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  importance  that  on  December  18.  19.34.  and 
December  20,  1934,  some  72  business  firms  and  veteran.s  car- 
ried full-page  ads  in  the  Aberdeen  World  and  Hoquiam  Wa.-h- 
Ingtonian  setting  forth  the  benefit*  which  would,  and  did, 
result  from  such  payment. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full. 
and  the  Philippine  travel-pay  bill  of  1940.  as  well  as  ntimerous 
other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits,  and 
so  forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  their  widows,  and  dependents  which  has  come 
before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  knowi  for  my  active  sup- 
port of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this  policy,  for 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and  sacred  obli- 
gation of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but  always  to 
remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  i-eceived  from  the 
American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
their  auxiliaries. 

reDERAL     HOUSLNG HOME     OWNERS'     LO.VNS BANK     AND     SAVINGS     AND 

LOAN   DEPosrrs 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  spcnsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Congress.  I  am  praMfied  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Grays  Harbor  County  253  citizens  have  received  loans  aggre- 
gating $721,100  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and 
repair  of  their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
workers  in  the  building  trades,  including  electricians,  pamters. 
and  plumbers,  and  the  lumber,  plywood,  shingle,  and  other 
allied  industries. 
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I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  521  citizens  in  Grays  Harbor  County 
have  received  loans  aggregating  $859,965.79.  I  expressed  my 
behef  in  this  legislation  on  April  28, 1933,  in  these  words: 

Bdr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  •2.000.000.000  to  restore,  redeem.  rehabUttate.  and  save  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  American  people;  and.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
we  save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America 

Depositors  in  the  8  banks  in  Grays  Harbor  County  have 
th?ir  deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  acts  of  Congress  which  I  heartily  supported 
and  voted  for.  The  5.640  depositors  in  5  savings  and  loan 
associations  likewise  have  their  deposits  insiu-ed  under  the 
same  legislation.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for 
our  people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  about  these  great  reforms  which  should 
have  been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

I  OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
sions during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  continut'd  the 
interest,  which  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  FYaternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  on 
every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to  bring  old- 
age  pension  and  general-welfare  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress for  action.  ^ 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espou.se  the 
Townsend  plan  in  1934  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in  the 
growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximating 
a  sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.  The  United 
States  Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  authorized  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this  progress 
we  confidently  expect  to  reelect  a  sufBcient  number  of  our  old 
supporters  and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new  supporters  in 
the  electicns  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the 
next  Congress. 

OUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public-works  and  relief- 
appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  improve 
our  public-school  buildings,  as  well  &s  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the 
recommendations  of  our  Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  be 
paramount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 
the  Umted  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best-equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
in  the  public  .schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious,  and 
well-equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth    Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth  Adequate  assLstance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  in  making  the  public  schools  a  more  effective, 
far-reaching,  and  American  force  in  local.  State,  and  National 
life. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We  have 
done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national  ad- 
ministration and  have,  since  1932,  doubled  our  farm  income. 
We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign  export  trade  in  agri- 


cultural products,  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets,  and 
should  you  desire  the  official  Grovemment  statistics  t>earing 

j  on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C,  or  write  to  me  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  obtain  them  for  you.  Self-seeking  politicians  running 
for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the 
facts.    Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the 

I  true  facts,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.  We  have 
not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem,  but  we  have  made  more 
progress  toward  a  solution  than  any  previous  national 
administration. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  Is  much  l)etter 
than  it  was  in  1932.  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  modern  agriculture.  Think  back  to 
1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in 
1940  and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on 
helping  the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange 
cost-of-production  plan  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices 
with  industry,  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
In  the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it. 
During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a 
single  vote  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King, 
Master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  legislative  repre- 
sentative. National  Grange.  1343  H  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

nSH  AND  GAME  RESOURCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  propa- 
gating, and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I 
have,  therefore,  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the 
various  pogy.  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun 
clubs  and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for 
the  Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation 
this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at  $60,575, 
to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66,  a  total  of 
$80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining  W.  P.  A. 
and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds,  and  fish  and 
game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  southwest  Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licen.ses  in  southwest  Washington 

for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pending  legis- 
j   lation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

LUMBER.   SHINGLES,  PULP,  PLYWOOD  INDUSTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion, 
j  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
'   beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp,  and 
plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers,  and 
have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  whole-hearted  cooper- 
i  ation.    Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no  scruples  in 
1   misrepresenting  the  facts.    Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  verify 
my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  representatives  of  the 
organizations  to  which  our  local  industries  belong:  Col.  W.  B. 
Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast  Ltunbermen's  Asso- 
ciation. 364  Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.;  E>avid  M.  Wil- 
liams, secretary-manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry.   Inc.,   340   White-Henry-Stuart   Building.   Seattle, 
Wash.;  Henry  Bahr.  counsel.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.   1337  Connecticut   Avenue,  Washington.   D.  C; 
Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest  Industries, 
Tccoma  Building.  Tacoma.  Wash.;  O.  M.  Porter,  secretary. 
United  States  Pulp  Producers  Association,  122  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago,  in  1938,  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time,  and  for 
5  years  previously,  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed 
a  25-percent  quota — the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The 
Republicans  kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years 
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without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Hokkr  T.  Bonk,  in  the 
campalem  in  1932,  to  say: 
The  shingle  Industry  was  ruined  because  of  this  fact. 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1933,  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  in  1932. 

November  18.  1935,  Charles  McGrath,  secretary-manager  of 
the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc..  wrote  me: 

I  hasten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  3rou  for  the  fine  help 
we  received  from  you  in  our  &ght  to  secure  the  irafwrt  quota  on 
Canadian  shingles.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  introduced  the  hill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27,  1937,  Mr.  McGrath  wrote,  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed  my  bill: 

This  news  is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  come  to  red-cedar 
shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators  asso- 
ciated with  the  shiugle  business. 

February  1,  1938,  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry,  Inc.,  wrote  me: 

At  the  anniial  membership  meeting  of  tbls  association  held  In 
Tacoma.  February  1.  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanlmou&ly  approved 
instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
this  association  for  your  falthftil  services  In  our  behalf  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Import  limitations  on  red-cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2,  1938,  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoqiiiam  Washingtonian : 

Shingle  weavers  commend  SjcrrH.  A  resolution  endorsing  Martin 
E  SMrrH  in  his  campaign  for  reelection  to  Congress  was  passed  this 
week  by  Grays  Harbor  Shingle  Weavers.  Ijocal  3576.  The  resolution 
endorsing  SurrH  is  being  sent  to  aU  shingle-weaver  unions  in  the 
district  council.  The  resolution  conuuends  Congressman  Smith  for 
diligent  work  in  limiting  importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the 
United   States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red- 
cedar  shingle  imported  from  Canada — the  first  duty  imposed 
in  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940.  David  M.  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc.. 
wrote  me: 

The  final  passage  of  our  shingle  bill  in  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  baclc  on 
the  duty  list.  TO  say  that  we  are  plesised  expresses  our  feelings 
very  mildly. 

Having  ftill  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tariff  bill 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  indtistries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

AU  during  the  struggle,  since  Janiuuy  1,  It  has  been  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  our 
shingle  bin,  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be 
able  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 
necessary.  Tou  have  been  oo  the  Job  for  us,  and  we  are  very 
appreciative. 

With  beet  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  remain. 
Yours  truly. 

UirrrxD  States  Rzd  Ceoae  Shtngl^ 
1nt>U5T«t,  Inc., 
By  David  M.  Wiluams, 

Secretary -Manager. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do- 
something  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  re- 
quest an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing 
me  briefly  what  explanation,  if  any.  they  give.  I  am  curious, 
as  you  must  be,  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts, 
to  know  what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

Ltncan  kxcisx  tax 

The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  office  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candidate 
who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  years 
ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being  circu- 
lated and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from  our 
State,  including  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
lumber.  Tlie  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made 
December  12.  1938.  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manacer 
and  legislative  representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association,  of  which  our  local  lumt>er  firms  are  members: 

The  west  coast  lumber  industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr.  SmrrH  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
for  his  help.  He  has  voted  lor  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  im- 
ported lumber  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  Ixifore 
Congress.  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  prcpt  rly 
defined  for  taxing  purposes,  as  in  the  classification  of  large  timbers 
and  with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling  He 
has  helped  us  In  every  question  arising  for  the  ciariflcatlcn  and 
administration  of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumtwrmen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  Just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  SMrrH  has  been  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of  ihe 
interests  of  the  lumber  Industry  since  he  entered  Congress  I  feel 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B    Greeley, 
Secretary-Manager . 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber-import  excise  tax,  known  as 
the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934,  wsus  attached 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938  and  passed  the  Senate,  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt,  and  became  law.  It  prevents 
deductions  for  tonguing,  planing,  and  grooving  of  imported 
lumt>er.  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent  the  ex- 
cise tax,  which  is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates  for  Con- 
gress falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce.  April  4,  1938, 
Henry  Bahr.  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  wrote  me.  as  follows: 

Regarding  your  amendment  of  the  lumber-Import  excise  tax, 
which  was  tacked  on  to  the  revenue  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Greeley  must  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  help- 
ful cooperation  in  this  matter 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party,  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  left  lum- 
ber and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  import 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100  percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  made,  would  be 
interesting,  probably  amusing. 

PCT.P   LEGISLATION 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312,  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  to  plug  up  and  curtail  importa- 
tions of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product. 
This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp  and  sulfite 
workers  unions,  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  committee 
of  this  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  everything  possible  to- 
ward developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill  (H  R.  7312)  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

"Hie  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Scandinavian  coimtries  and  removal  temporarily  of  com- 
petition from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action, 
but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress. 

PEELEH    LOG    LEGISLATION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  exporting 
of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now  this. 
too,  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements,  which  have  made 
no  change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  whether 
we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials,  the  supply  of 
whic^  is  becoming  limited  on  account  of  our  generosity  in 
the  past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own  domestic  use  and 
manufacture  by  our  own  labor.  I  have  vigorously  favored  the 
enactment   of   this   legislation,    which    presents   difficulties 
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because  it  establishes  a  new  precedent.  Past  neglect  always 
renders  application  of  the  remedy  difficult.  The  outlook  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the  near  future  is  favor- 
able on  account  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  held  and 
the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  its  behalf  by  the 
entire  Washington  congressional  delegation.  On  May  24, 
1940.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest 
Industries,  with  which  plywood  manufacturers  in  southwest 
Washington  are  affiliated,  wrote  me: 

The  board  of  directors  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21,  and 
I  was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  board's  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler  log  matter. 

APPOINTMENT     TO    .\NNAPOLIS 

Terry  L.  McGilUcuddy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  McGilli- 
cuddy.  of  Aberdeen,  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Acadt  my  at  Annapolis,  in  June  1936.  on  my  recom- 
mendation, and  graduated  with  honors  thLs  year.  With  the 
rank  of  ensign  he  wa^  immediately  assigned  to  duty  with  the  i 
fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I 

NATIONAL    YOtTH     ADMINISTRATION— CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Wa.«hington.  and  many  youn?  men  and 
women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Washington 
State  adminl.strator  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  I  have  obtained  oflacial 
figures  on  the  out-of -school  program  and  the  school-work 
program  which  refiect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young 
people  However,  the  figures  for  the  college-work  program 
do  not  take  into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but  at- 
tending college  el.sewhere.  There  are.  of  course,  a  great  many 
young  men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at  the  : 
University  of  Wa.shington,  Washington  State  College,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  sharp  of  the 
college- work  lunds.  In  Grays  Harbor  County  a  total  of  298 
young  men  and  wom^n  have  participated  in  the  out-of -.school 
work  propram.  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of  $5,662. 
Under  the  college-work  program  there  are  29  students  attend- 
ing Grays  Harbor  Junior  College,  with  a  total  yearly  quot.-i 
of  $3,240.  Ten  schools  of  Grays  Harbor  County  are  included 
in  the  .school-work  program,  with  a  total  of  220  student  ' 
workers  and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $8,194.  j 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  young 
men  them.>;elves  have  b<^nefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures 
for  materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  op>eration  in  practically 
every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of  Wa.sh- 
ington. 

AMERICA    FOREVER — COMMUNISM.    FASCISM.     NAZI-ISM    NEVER 

On  June  22.  1940,  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138.  the  most  thorou«:h 
and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deportation 
laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  .subversive, 
"fifth  column."  and  un-American  activities,  and  provides  i 
punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  H.  R.  5138  as  amended  was  care- 
fully considered  and  provides  effective  remedies  against  all 
foreign  "isms"  without  violating  our  Constitution  and  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  best  Govern-   i 
ment  on  earth.    Let  us  keep  them  that  way.    There  is  no  I 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism.     There 
is  room  for  only  one  "ism."  and  that  is  Americanism.    We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Eiu-ope  and  are  going  to  keep  j 
Europe  out  of  America.  [ 
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Economy  in  Gk>verninent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  a 
letter  from  a  group  of  citizens  in  my  district  and  commend 
its  contents  to  the  consideration  of  the  administration  and 
its  leaders. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  August  1    1940 
The   Honorable   John   O     Ale.:ander. 

Vnited  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Plea.se  do  your  utmost  to  cut  down  all  appropriations 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  interest  of  economy, 
we  are  prepared  to  forogo  some  of  the  expen.sive  services  offered 
by  Government  bureaus  and  subsldle.s.  These  services  will  be 
mlssod.  but  unless  we  give  up  the  nonessential  ones,  we  cannot 
hope  to  get  out  of  debt  Please  favor  a  stable  currency.  En- 
deavor to  repeal  the  aci  which  allows  the  President  to  issue  up 
to  93.000.000,000  of  flat  money.  Do  what  you  can  to  stop  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  Gold  that  costs  (In  some  cases)  only 
$11  per  ounce  to  produce,  should  not  be  worth  $35  of  our  money 
We  do  not  need  to  lack  currency  as  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  power  to  issue  approximately  842, .500. 000, 000  (on  the  basis 
of  $2  50  for  each  dollar  gold  certificate  thev  own)  but  have  cur- 
rently   issued    only   $5  000.000.000    in   Federal"  Reserve    notes 

Before  removing  men  from  Industry  for  compulsory  military 
training  as  proposed  in  the  current  Senate  bill  (Burke-Wadsworth, 
S  4164)  we  should  u.se  every  effort  to  place  our  present  nonproduc- 
tive manpower  in  the  armed  forces.  Compulsory  military  train- 
ing in  peacetime  for  any  regularly  employed  individual  is  national 
economic  suicide  and  should  be  abhorred  in  our  free  America  Do 
your  t>est  to  divert  our  huge  relief  allotments  into  our  current 
preparedness  drive. 

Endeavor  to  prevent  our  Government  from  Ijeing  panicked  into 
further  huge  military  appropriations.  The  threat  to  our  country 
thus  far  is  only  economic  unless  we  choose  to  make  it  military 
Should  we  take  this  latter  step,  it  is  not  desirable  for  us  to  waste 
money  by  '•galloping  off  in  all  directions  "  Our  military  experts 
tell  us  that  planes  built  today  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow  Let's 
tool  up  at  once,  taut  let's  not  throw  our  money  away.  The  cur- 
rent European  conflict  should  not  be  used  as  "a  smoke  screen  to 
cover  up  our  Government  debt,  to  replace  current  Treasury  deficits, 
or  as  a  lever  to  perpetuate  the  present  administration.  E:armark 
defen.se  taxes  lor  defense,  not  for  offense,  and  not  for  other  Gov- 
ernment expenditures 
Very  truly  yours, 

Milton  E.   Smffh. 

F     B.    Heilman. 

Mrs.   Ruth  K.  Smith. 


That  "Spontaneous*'  Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  "lis- 
tened in"  on  the  proceedings  at  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
when  Wendell  Willkie  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
Party  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won  the  third-term  nomina- 
tion of  the  Democrats.  They  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  democratic 
process.  Until  all  hours  of  the  night  they  remained  at  their 
radios  to  hear  the  nominations,  to  listen  to  history  in  the 
making.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  was  waiting 
for  the  news,  waiting  anxiously. 

And  lo!  in  the  midst  of  the  Chicago  convention,  there  came 
a  voice,  a  mighty  torrent  of  sound  welling  up  from  the  loud- 
speakers of  a  million  homes,  a  voice  stridently  insisting,  "we 
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want  Roosevelt."  Those  who  heard  that  repeated  shout  were 
hard  put  to  it  to  understand  the  reaction  In  the  Nation's  news- 
papers throughout  the  week.  They  read  repeatedly,  "the 
convention  was  unenthusiastic.  It  was  cold  to  the  Roosevelt 
cry.    It  was  positively  frigid  to  the  Wallace  nomination." 

All  this  was  dlfflcvUt  to  understand  in  the  recollection  of 
that  penetrating  voice.  But  the  difficulty  has  l>een  resolved, 
and  In  its  resolution  we  meet  a  shocking  situation  which 
should  be  corrected,  in  the  interest  of  accurate  reporting. 

Down  in  the  bowels  of  the  convention  hall,  a  hidden  micro- 
phone was  at  work.  And  seated  l>efore  that  microphone  was 
Thomas  D.  Garry,  superintendent  of  sewers  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  His  was  the  magic  voice  which  boomed  out  the 
name  of  the  candidate  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Seated 
at  his  place  down  in  the  cellar,  this  great  spontaneous  voice, 
placed  Ijefore  the  microphone  by  the  minions  of  Mayor  Ed 
Kelly,  became  famoas  overnight  as  a  horde  of  reporters 
swaimed  out  to  trace  down  the  source  of  the  great  noise. 

In  his  modest  way,  Mr.  Garry  described  himself  as  "just  an 
ordinary  lug  who  loves  the  game  of  politics."  He  authorized 
his  hearers  to  "put  it  down  that  my  heart  and  soul  is  in  my 
work,  and  that  I  think  Ed  Kelly  and  Pat  Nash  are  two  of  the 
greatest  politicical  figures  in  American  history." 

Mr.  Garry  is  a  picturesque  fellow.  When  he  learned  that 
he  wa^  to  be  responsible  for  the  task  of  organizing  the  Kelly 
clique  at  the  stadium,  he  said  that  "it  was  a  job  right  up  my 
alley."  Swarming  to  the  convention,  thousands  of  the  Kelly- 
Nash  machine  got  by  the  doorkeepers  into  the  galleries. 
Mr.  Garry  was  gleeful.    Down  in  the  electrician's  room,  where 


the  public -address  system  was  installed.  Mr.  Garry  sat  at  the 
side  of  Ed  Calihan,  head  electrician.  Together  they  planned 
a  spontaneous  demonstration.  As  the  speech  of  the  Demo- 
cratic permanent  chairman  drew  to  a  close,  the  President's 
name  burst  out.  This  was  Mr.  Garry's  cue.  He  threw  a 
switch  in  the  sound  system,  and  roared  into  his  private 
microphone,  "We  want  Roosevelt  "  Over  and  over  again  he 
repeated  it.  Then  he  went  into  a  few  impromp'u  variations, 
"The  party  wants  Roosevelt."  He  added  New  Jersey.  He 
counted  in  Miciiigan.  Then  it  was  the  world.  And  finally 
he  said.  Everybody  wants  the  President. 

Tom  Garry  was  not  sau^fied  yet.  He  deserted  the  booth 
to  survey  his  handiwork.  Up  behind  Mayor  Kelly's  box,  he 
ran  to  watch  the  result.s.  He  waved  his  arms  to  one  section 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  noi.se  lifted  from  the  south  sid-'.  He 
turned  north  and  the  north  side  of  the  stadium  rocked  wuh 
noise.  Down  stairs  trotted  Mr.  GaiTy.  to  turn  on  a  little  more 
volume.  Six  times,  the  superintendent  went  up  and  down. 
From  his  booth,  he  m.structed  the  organist  to  roar  out  a  chorus 
of  Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again.  It  was  a  masterful  per- 
formance. 

But  the  Nation  knows  that  it  was  only  a  performance. 
It  was  as  spontaneous  as  a  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  And  it 
deceived  about  as  many  people  as  are  deceived  by  a  puppet 
show  into  believing  that  the  thing  is  real. 

The  Nation  will  not  soon  forget  Tom  Garry's  work  We 
shall  remember  it  and  register  our  ccmplete  refusal  to  become 
a  party  to  such  an  exhibit. 
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Who  Favors  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BXJFFALO  EVENING  NFV^'S 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobc,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  its  issue  of  August 
5.  1940.  It  seemi  to  me  that  when  the  war  tempo  is  obviously 
being  "stepped  up"  it  is  well  that  all  arguments  should  be 
brought  to  our  attention.  This  editorial  presents  the  question, 
"Who  favors  what?"  in  primarily  discussing  the  proposed 
peacetime  conscription  bill,  but,  above  all.  it  aptly  brings  out 
the  noncommittal  and  conflicting  positions  taken  by  those  in 
high  authority — those  who  have  confidential  and  technical 
knowledge,  or  at  least  have  available  to  them  confidential  and 
technical  information. 

WHO    FAVOSS    WHAT? 

"Confusion  tiirlcr  conlcunded "  is  the  only  phrase  applicable  to 
the  military  conscripnon  l^ue  after  the  three  latest  pronounce- 
ments on  that  all-lmpcrt^nt  phase  of  national  dpft-nse.  The  first 
Ftatement.  long  overdue,  came  from  President  Roosevelt       It   was 

thl;. 

■I  am  distinctly  In  favor  of  a  selective  service  training  bill  and 
I  C"n  idrr  It  rsMntlal  tc  adequate  national  defense" 

The  Pre:-ldent  amplitted  this  remark  with  a  dl.icu<«lnn  of  World 
War  draft  experience  and  the  le«Bon  of  the  present  war  that  trained 
men  axe  neces.->ary  m  advance  of  an  attack.  It  was  all  vrrv  edify- 
Ir.e  but  cnntrlbuted  no*  one  whit  toward  answering  the  one  ques- 
tion In  tl'.e  minds  (if  Cniicrtss  and  the  people,  np.melv.  "V^Tiere  does 
the  Prcfidrnt  stand  en  the  B\irke-Wad»worth  bill  and  the  tporific 
method  uf  compulsory  rt k;i*tratU)n.  selection,  and  military  tniming 
provided  thrrrln?  '  Cn  the  ctirlous  ground  that  he  did  not  want 
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to  be  labeled  "Mr.  Dictator."  the  President  refused  to  commit 
him.self  on  the  l.ssues  involved  in  the  Burke-Wadswortb  bill 

The  second  statement  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  former 
Secretary  of  War  Harry  H  Woodrliig  to  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
DENBEHG.  Of  Michigan  Mr.  Wcodrmg  declared  emphatically  that 
the  traditional  volunteer  system  of  Army  enlistment  had  not 
brolien  down,  as  implied  by  Army  heads  and  others  testifying  be- 
for*^  Congress,  and  urged  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  any 
conscription  plan  was  adopted  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reluct- 
ance of  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  he  said,  was  the  unfair 
discrepancy  between  the  Army  base  pay  of  $21  a  month  and  the 
higher  pay  for  Navy  men  and  C  C  C  enroUees.  Mr.  Woodrlng 
said  he  had  sought  to  correct  this  matter  several  nujnths  ago  but 
had  been  turned  down  by  the  administration 

The  third  utterance  came  from  MaJ,  Gen.  James  K.  Parsons,  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Corps  Area,  who  criticized  conscription  of 
"ungainly  numbers"  In  an  address  to  business  and  professional 
men  completing  30  day.*;  of  military  training.  General  Parsons 
said  that  only  men  In  the  18  31  age  group  should  be  registered 
and  that  only  those  of  21  should  be  drafted  immediately  for  2 
years  of  training,  not  1  year,  as  provided  In  the  Burke -Wadsworta 
bill  This  would  give  the  Nation  500.000  trainets.  as  naany  as  It 
truly  needs  and  can  train  carefully  The  general  went  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  expressed  or  implied  by  some  of  hla  superiors 
before  Congress  when  he  said  that  a  relatively  small  but  well- 
trained  force  was  adequate  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 
"Alarmists  who  think  we  are  wide  open  to  attack  are  merely  the 
victims  of  their  own  Ignorance,"  General  Parsons  asserted.  "The 
great  need."  he  added,  "is  for  a  completely  integrated  natlonal-de- 
fcn.se  plan,  directed  by  one  man  and  backed  by  a  statement  of  Jutt 
what  area  we  want  to  protect." 

The  situation  In  Washington,  aggravated  by  noncommittal  or 
conflicting  statements  by  the  highest  responsible  authorities.  Is 
rapidly  becoming  detrimental  to  the  national  interest.  Some  form 
of  compulsory  military  training  is  likely  to  become  necessary  In 
the  near  future,  but  here  is  the  President,  with  the  prime  responsi- 
bility for  recommending  the  proper  measures,  straddling  the  Iseue 
for  obvlott"  political  reasons  Here  la  the  Army,  apparently  divided 
on  the  question  of  the  method  and  type  of  training  mo&t  desirable. 
Here  is  a  former  Secretary  of  War  in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  the  present  Secretary  on  the  need  for  immediate  ootiscrlption. 
Here  is  the  Burke -Wadsworth  bill,  originally  drafted  by  a  private 
group  of  citizens  and  sponsored  by  two  r-olit'cal  enemies  of  the 
President,  hanging  in  midair  as  a  sort  of  political  punching  bag 
while  all  other  plans  are  held  in  abeyance.  With  600.000  trained 
and  partly  tralnt-d  soldiers  available  for  st-rvl'X'.  there  is  no  need 
for  hasty  action  on  the  conscription  Isirue  But  there  Is  a  vital  need 
for  the  Prtsident  and  the  Army  heads  to  as.«ume  their  proper 
respon-sibUity  by  stating  exactly  what  form  of  training  the  country 
needs. 
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My  Report  to  the  People  of  Cowlitz  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK  WASHING'rO>f 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  conformity 
with  my  established  practice  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Cowlitz  County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping  our 
country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigoroasly  in  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt's national-defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  wortc 
in  Congress:  their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of 
Inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service 
on  important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence 
of  seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to 
offer  except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth 
out  of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  having  started  at  the  Ixjttom  of  the  ladder 
In  1933.  As  a  direct  result,  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty,  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period 
Of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions 
Committee,  which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the 
House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Committee  on 
Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War 
Claims  Committees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
Issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  j-ear 
for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
Is  seemingly  being  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  been  a  jiermanent  resident  of  southwest  Washington 
for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  district  and  am.  therefore,  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  and  problems  in  every  community. 
However,  length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems 
and  would  consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our 
interests  efTectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  .serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SESVICS    IN    CONGRESS THISE    IS    NO    SUBSTTTm    rOR    EXPERirNCi: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman  M.^rvin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Meml)ers  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example  of 
Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen,  then  they  would  control 
more  cominittee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Members  in 
the  House  today  holds  5  chsiirmanships,  he  pointed  out.     It 

is  exceeded  only  by  New  York  with  6  out  of  its  45  Members 
holding  committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Congressman 
ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congres^sman  Just  as  he  mu?t  learn 
to  t>e  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  fanner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor. 


rMPRO\-i:D  srsiXEss  coNomoxs 

The  Steady  improvement  in  bu.siness  conditions  and  recov- 
ery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continues. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  store- 
keepers, laborers,  and  farmers  in  1932  when  I  visited  Long- 
view,  Kelso,  Castle  Rock.  Kalama.  Silver  Lake.  Woodland. 
Ryderwood.  and  all  the  communities  of  Cowlitz  County. 
There  were  hardly  any  jobs  or  money  in  circulation — prices 
were  down  and  there  was  no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly 
different  now,  and  we  are  far  better  situated  than  we  were 
then. 

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    COOPrRATlON 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  coojjerated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live. 

BONNZVILXE — RI7RAL  ELBCTRmCATIOIf 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  Bonneville  $70,000,000 
project  and  rural  electrification  projects  and  shall  exert  every 
effort  to  bring  their  benefits  to  all  our  citizens. 

An  allotment  of  $55,000  was  made  available  in  July  for 
construction  of  Cowlitz  County's  third  rural  electrification 
line.  It  will  provide  electric  service  for  over  200  families  in 
the  Moimt  Pleasant.  Carrolls,  and  Ostrander  districts.  The 
line  will  extend  along  52  miles  of  county  roads  in  the  district 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Kelso.  The  R.  E.  A.  lines  con- 
structed previously  cover  the  Silver  Lake.  Toutle.  and  North 
Castle  Rock  areas  and  along  the  west  side  of  the  Cowlitz 
River  into  the  Coal  Creek  region. 

LONCVrzW    SUBSISTENCE    HOMESTX-^DS 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
actively  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  the  Longview  .sub- 
sistence homesteads  project,  made  possible  by  a  P.  W.  A.  grant 
of  $164,304  bv  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  No.  1  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only 
a  credit  to  the  60  families  who  comprise  the  group  of  home- 
steaders, but  it  is  also  a  great  credit  to  the  entire  community 
of  Longview  and  the  civic  leaders,  public  ofScials,  and  all 
public-spirited  citizens  and  firms  who  collaborated  so  suc- 
cessfully in  its  establishment.  Much  credit  properly  goes  to 
Mrs.  Erma  Johnson,  local  manager  of  the  liomesteads  since 
their  inception. 

KELSO    POST    OFFICE 

The  citizens  of  Kelso  have  earnestly  desired  for  many  years 
the  construction  of  a  new  Federal  post-office  building.  I 
introduced  my  first  bill  to  authorize  its  construction  in  1933. 
and  after  several  years  of  persistent  effort  succeeded  in  1935 
in  securing  the  funds  for  the  commencement  of  the  building. 
The  total  cost  for  building,  site,  furnishings,  and  fixtures  was 
$67,602.  and  is  one  of  the  finest  post-office  bijildings  of  its  size 
In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Bills  for  post-office  buildings  for  Castle  Rock  and  other 
communities  in  Cowlitz  Coimty  are  in  a  favorable  position. 
Their  actual  construction  will  depend  upon  the  progress  of 
the  new  public-building  program.  The  latter  is  temporarily 
deferred  owing  to  the  emergency  national-defense  program. 

LONC\-IEW-KELSO    ARMORY 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  $100,000  Federal  aid  toward  the 
constructioai  of  a  new  armory  for  Cowlitz  County  and  the 
project  has  been  referred  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  I 
have  also  sought  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
national-defense  agencies. 

WOODL-AND    WATER    SYSTEM 

The  water  system  of  Woodland  will  be  reconstructed  and 

extended  as  a  result  of  a  W.  P.  A.  allotment  of  $25,875.  tlia 
project    application    having    received    Presidential    approvgj 

early  in  July. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

I  secured  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  my  bills  for  flood- 
control  surveys  of  the  Cowlitz.  Columbia.  Lewis,  and  Che- 
halis  Rivers,  following  the  disastrous  Hoods  of  1933.  This 
was  the  first  legislation  to  control  the  floods  in  this  vicimty 


ever  enacted  by  Congress.  We  went  to  work  immediately  to 
enlist  the  active  interest  and  financial  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  bear  the  entire  cost  instead  of  the 
local  communities  being  required  to  contribute  and  match 
fimds  as  had  l)een  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  no- 
tably along  the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  and  Sacramento  Rivers 
and  in  other  regions  in  which  Federal  aid  for  flood  control 
had  been  provided  in  the  past.  I  personally  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Chief  of  United  States  Army  En- 
gineers. Hon.  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  followed  through  with  necessary  legislation,  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  committees.  Grovernment  de- 
partments and  boards.  As  a  result  considerable  diking  and 
flood-control  works  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts  of 
Cowlitz  Cotinty,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  several  million 
dollars. 

I  have  my  complete  files  of  telegrams  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Cowlitz  County  Flood  Control  Committee.  Mr. 
J.  M.  McClelland,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  D.  Tennant,  who  came 
to  the  Capital  and  whose  coimcil  and  assistance  were  in- 
valuable; and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Jordan;  Mr.  T.  H.  VanNoy, 
chairman  of  the  Cowlitz  County  Planning  Council;  the 
Board  of  Cowlitz  County  Commissioners,  city  and  county 
officials,  labor  and  civic  organizations,  and  private  citizens 
expressing  appreciation  of  my  activity  and  effective  coop- 
eration throughout  our  campaign  for  flood  control  and  the 
proper  protection  and  safeguarding  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  people.  CXir  success  has  been  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  numcroiis  organizations  and  individuals,  all  of 
whom  are  entitled  to  great  credit. 

FEDERAL     EXTCNDITCrUES 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  June  30.  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Cowlitz 
County  the  sum  of  $4,537,904.  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $1,339,386.  a  total  of  $5,877,290. 

Flood  control,  subsistence  homesteads,  power  transmission 
lines,  water  systems,  schools,  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  air- 
ports, drainage,  athletic  fields,  swimming  pools,  street  lights, 
parks,  recreation  facilities,  playgrounds,  community  build- 
ings, sanitation  projects  have  been  provided  and  will  con- 
stitute valuable  community  assets  "for  many  years  to  come 
and    serve    future    generations    as    well    as    our    own. 

&IT  PROCRESSI\'Z  LABOR  RECORD 

During  the  period  of  my  service  as  a  Memt)er  of  Congress, 
T  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have  therefore  supported  their  reasonable  de- 
mands 100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the  same 
right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  viz.  to  bargain 
collectively  In  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every  branch 
of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and  intend  to  continue 
to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as  I  have 
in  the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legisla- 
tion designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  postal  workers 
more  lit)eral  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and 
eflBciently  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAR  \-ETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  22  House  Mcmt)ers,  which  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 

soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bullets, 
tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas,  the  way  the  bonus  army  was 
paid,  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had  been 
delinquent  since  1924.  Veterans  in  Cowlitz  County  thus  re- 
ceived $695,486.99. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish  War 
veteran — the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full, 
and  the  Philippine  travel-pay  bill  of  1940 — as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  measures  for  hospitalization.  Increased  benefits,  and 
so  forth. 


I  have  favored  every  bill  In  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  their  widows  and  dependents,  which  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my  active 
suppwrt  of  veterans"  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this  policy, 
for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and  sacred 
obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget,  but  always  to 
remember,  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
those  who  have  defended  cur  RepubUc.  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received  from  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
their  auxiliaries. 

rEDERAL    HOITSINO,    HOME   OWNERS'    LOAN,    BANK    AND   SAVINGS  AND    LOAN* 

DEPOSITS 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt,  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the  first 
housing  legislation  in  Congress,  I  am  gratified  at  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In  Cowlitz 
County  355  citizens  have  received  loans,  aggregating  $987,400. 
for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of  their 
homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers  in  the 
building  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and  plumbers, 
and  the  lumt)er.  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  allied  industries. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  306  citizens  of  Cowlitz  County  have 
received  loans  aggregating  $566,646.89.  I  expressed  my  belief 
in  this  legislation  on  April  28,  1933.  in  these  words: 

Mr  Spcalcer.  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  render  available  the  sum 
of  12.000.000.000  to  restore,  redrem.  rehabilitate,  and  save  the  homes 
rf  many  of  the  American  people,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  save 
the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  five  banks  of  Cowlitz  County  have  their 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  I  heartily  supported  and 
voted  for.  The  1.096  depositors  in  two  savings  and  loan 
associations  likewise  have  their  deposits  insured  under  the 
same  legislation.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for 
our  people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  humble 
part  in  bringing  about  these  great  reforms,  which  should  have 
been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

OtJR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  In  public-works  and  relief 
appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  In  paying  the  salaries 
of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and  improve  our 
public-school  buildings,  as  woll  as  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  parent-teacher  associations  to  be  para- 
mount. 

I  favor  the  following  program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 
the  United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public -school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  comjaetent,  devoted,  and 
best -equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious,  and  well- 
equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  a.ssistanee  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise  in  accomplishing  the 
.foregoing  objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  tlie  P.  T.  A.  in  making 
the  public  schools  a  more  cilLctive.  far-reaching,  and  Ameri- 
can force  in  local.  State,  and  national  life. 

OLO-ACE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age  pen- 
sions during  my  service  in  Congres.s.  I  have  continued  the  in- 
terest which,  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  I  have  manifested  foi  the  past  25  years.    I  have  on 
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every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to  brii^  ^J^- 
age  pension  and  general-wellare  legislation  before  the  Con- 

^'^fwlrthf nr"t  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Tcwnsend  plan  in  1934.  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have  as  a 
member  of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  m 
the  growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximating 
a  sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law^  The  United  States 
Senate  recently,  for  the  first  time,  authorized  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this  progress  we 
confidently  expect  to  reelect  a  sufficient  number  of  our  old 
supporters  and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  new  supporters  in 
the  elections  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264  into  law  in  the 
next  Congress. 

rARM    LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since   1920.     We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national    ; 
administration  and  have,  since  1932.  doubled  our  farm  m- 
come     We  have  recaptured  our  lost  foreign -expert  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  without  sacrificing  our  heme  markets. 
and  -should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics  bear- 
ing on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.  or  write  to  me  and  I  shall 
be   glad   to   obtain   them   for   you.    Self-seeking   politicians 
running  for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distort  and  misrepresent 
the  facts     Therefore  if  you  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
true  facU.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so.    We  have 
not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem  but  we  have  made  more 
progress    toward    a    solution     than    any    previous    national    , 
administration.  ! 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  better 
thtfn  it  was  in  1932,  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back 
to  1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your 
own  neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in 
1940  and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on 
helping  the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange 
cost-of-production  plan,  to  insure  the  farmer  parity  prices 
with  industry,  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
In  the  next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it. 
During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a 
single  vote  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  verify  this  fact  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ervin  E.  King, 
master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  3104  Western  Ave- 
nue Seattle  Wash.,  or  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  legislative  repre- 
sentative. National  Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Tl&\\    AND    GAME    RESOURCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  prop- 
agating, and  corserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources. 
I  have  therefore,  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  House 
Special  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources 
and  the  various  -pogy,"  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod 
and  gun  clubs  and  associations  in  southwest  Washington. 
I  voted  for  the  Robertson -Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the 
appropriation  this  year  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1941-  The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is 
estimated  at  $60,575.  to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing 
$20  191  66  a  total  of  $80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated 
in  obtaining  W.  P.  A.  and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries. 
fish  ponds,  and  fish  and  game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects 
In  southwest  Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  southwest  Washington 
for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pending 
legislation  relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlJe. 

LUMBER.   SHINGLES.    PULP.    PLYWOOD   INDUSTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congre.ss  on  every  occa.'=ion. 
without  a  single  exception.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legislation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp, 
and  plywood  industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers. 


and  have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  whole-hear+od 
cooperation.    Self-seeking    politicians    apparently    have    no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.     Therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  verify  my  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  industries  l)elong: 
Col    W   B   Greeley,  secretary-manager.  West  Coast  Lumb  -r- 
men's  Association.  364  Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash^;  David 
M    Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar 
Shingle   Industry-.   Inc..    340   White-Henry-Stuart    Building. 
Seattle   Wash  ■  Henry  Bahr.  counsel.  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers' Association.  1337  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton D  C:  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest 
Industries,  Tacoma  Building.  Tacoma.  Wash.:  O.  M   Porter 
secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Association.  122  East 
Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago.  in  1938.  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingle.s  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shinRles.  At  that  time  and  for  5 
years  previously  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed  a 
25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The  Re- 
publicans kept  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  in  the 
campaign  in  1932  to  say  the  shingle  industry  was  ruined 
because  of  this  fact.  . 

In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  m  1933  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 

weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

November  18   1935.  Charles  McGrath.  secretary-manager  of 

I   the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc..  wrote  me: 

'        I  hasten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  One  help 

we  received  from  you  in  cur  fight  to  secure  the  import  quota  on 

Canadian  shingles      I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of 

your  efforts  in  our  behalf 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective.  I  introduced  the  bill 
which  became  law  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry. 
On  May  27.  1937.  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roose- 
velt signed  my  bill: 

This  news  is  about  the  most  important  that  has  come  to  red 
cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumbtr  operators 
aisociated  with  the  shingle  -business. 

February  1.  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  In- 
dustry. Inc..  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in 
Tacoma  February  1.  1938.  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
instructing  the  secretary  to  viTitc  you  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  this  association  for  your  faithful  services  in  our  fcehalf  In  con- 
nection with  the  import  limitations  on  red  cedar  shingles. 

On  November  2.  1938,  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian: 

SHINGLE    WEAVERS    COMMEND    SMrTH 

A  resolution  endorsing  Martin  F.  Smith  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection  to  Congress  was  passed  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor 
Shingle  Weavers.  Local  2576  The  resolution  endorsing  Smith 
is  being  sent  to  all  shingle  weaver  unloris  in  the  district  council. 
The  resolution  commei.ds  Congressman  Smtth  for  diligent  work 
In  limiting  importation  of  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United 
States. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  and  the  shingle  industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red 
cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  imposed 
in  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940.  David  M.  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc.. 
wrote  me: 


The  final  passage  of  our  shingle  bill  in  the  Senate  on  June  22 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  struggle  to  put  shingles  back  on  the 
duty  list  To  say  that  we  are  pleased,  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mi:dly  ,_   .  „, 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  difBculty  of  getting  a  tariff  bUl 
through  Ccngreis.  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  Industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  conUnuoua 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 
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All  during  th«  struggle.  Flnc«  January  1.  It  has  b*en  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  cur 
shingle  bill  and  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 
xseces«.ary  You  have  bt-en  "en  the  Job"  for  us  and  we  are  very 
appreciative 

With   best   wishes   for  your  continued  success,  we  remain 
Yours  truly. 

UNrrED  St.^tks  Rfd  Ceixar  Shingi-e 
I  Industfy.  Inc  . 

I  By  Davuj  M.  Williams, 

SccTetar-j-yizv,agcr . 

I  would  suggest  that  when  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the 
do-nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do- 
something  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  re- 
quest an  explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing 
me  briefly  what  explanation.  If  any,  they  give.  I  am  curious, 
as  you  must  be.  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  fact,  to 
know  what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

lumber  kxcise  tax 

The  lumber  business  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  year  pay  rolls  and  wages  in  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  resjject  for  the  vot- 
ers and  for  the  ofHce  he  is  seeking.  What  about  the  candi- 
date who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two 
years  ago  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  is  being 
circulated  and  published  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
our  State,  including  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  lumber.  The  best  answer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made 
December  12.  1938.  by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager 
and  legislative  representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's A.ssociation,  of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are 
members: 

The  west  coast  lumber  industry  has  had  the  efTcctlve  and  loyal 
support  of  Mr  Smith  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asklrn 
for  his  help  He  has  voted  for  renewal  of  the  excise  tax  on  im- 
ported lunil>cr  on  every  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  befor* 
Congress  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly 
defined  for  taxing  purpoees.  as  In  the  classtflcatlon  of  large  tlmbe-s 
and  with  withdrawal  of  allowances  for  planing  and  milling.  He 
has  helped  us  in  every  question  arising  for  the  clarification  and 
administration  of  the  excise  tax. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  keeps  wholly  out  of 
politics.  I  Just  want,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  ver>-  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  of 
the  interests  of  the  lumber  industry  since  he  entered  Congress.  I 
feel  It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 
Sincerely   yotirs, 

W.  B    Greelet. 
SecretdTy-UanageT . 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  impwrt  excise  tax.  known 
a.s  the  Smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934.  was 
attached  to  the  Revenue  Act  In  1938  and  passed  the  Senate, 
was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  and  became  law.  It 
prevents  deductions  for  tonguing,  planing,  and  grooving  of 
imported  Itmriber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  per- 
cent the  excise  tax.  which  Is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candi- 
dates for  Congress  falsely  accuse  me  of  voting  to  reduce. 
April  4.  1938.  Henry  Bahr,  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Regarding  your  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax, 
which  was  tacked  onto  the  revenue  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conimlttee  and  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure 
Colonel  Greeley  mu.«t  have  told  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate 
your  helpful  cooperation  In  this  matter. 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
1930  and  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  left  lum- 
voters  why  their  p>arty  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
ber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list,  without  any  import 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100-percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  any,  would  be 
interesting,  probably  amusing. 

PtTLP     LECISLATIOM 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312,  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  im- 
portations of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local 
product.    This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp 


and  sulfite  workers'  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It 
has  strong  support  In  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp 
Producers'  Association,  O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as 
follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  com- 

mitiee  of  \)n\%  association  lias  ln.«^tructed  nie  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible toward  developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill  (H.  R. 
7312)    to  amend   the   Antldumpn.g   Act   of    1921      ' 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  cau^^d  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Scandinavian  countrits  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate 
action,  but  the  legislation  is  in  fine  shape  for  consideration 
in  the  next  Congress. 

PEEtER  LOG   LECISIJITION 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  exporting 
of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now 
this.  too.  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which 
have  made  no  change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply 
one  of  whether  we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials, 
the  supply  of  which  is  becoming  limited  on  accoimt  of  our 
generosity  in  the  past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  own 
domestic  use  and  manufacture  by  our  own  labor.  I  have 
vigorously  favored  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  which 
presents  diflSculties  because  it  establishes  a  new  precedent. 
Past  neglect  alwaj's  renders  application  of  the  remedy  diffi- 
cult. The  outlook  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
the  near  future  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
its  behalf  by  the  entire  Washington  Congre.ssional  delegation. 
On  May  24,  1940.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm,  managing  director. 
Pacific  Forest  Industries,  with  which  plywood  manufacturers 
in  southwest  Washington  are  affiliated,  wrote  me: 

"*  The  board  of  directors  held  Its  annual  meeting  on  May  21  and  I 
was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  board's  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler  log  matter. 

APPOINTMENT  TO   UNITED   STATES   MILJTAKT   ACADEMT 

Stanton  Wayne  Josephson.  of  Longview.  was  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  on  my 
recommendation  in  July  1938  and  is  due  to  graduate  in  1942. 

NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  many  young  men  and 
women  in  my  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. Through  the  office  of  Mr.  John  H.  Binns.  Washington 
6. ate  Admmistrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A..  I  have  obtained  official 
figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school  work 
program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. However,  the  figures  on  the  college  work  program  do 
not  take  into  accoimt  students  living  in  my  district  but  at- 
tending college  elsewhere.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 
young  men  and  women  from  southwest  Washington  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  Washington  State  College,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the 
college  work  fimds.  In  Cowlitz  Cotmty  a  total  of  69  young 
men  and  women  have  participated  in  the  out-of-school  work 
program,  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of  $1,035.  Under 
the  college  work  program  there  are  10  students  attending 
Lower  Columbia  Junior  College,  with  a  total  yearly  quota  of 
$1,485.  Six  schools  of  Cowlitz  county  are  included  in  the 
school  work  program,  with  a  total  of  100  student-workers 
and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $4,182. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district,  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  yoimg 
men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
instruction  which  they  have  received,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents 
have  provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures  for 
materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have  been 
a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  merchants;. 
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C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in  practically  every 
county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  State  of  Washington. 

AMERICA   rORrVER;    COMMUNISM,    FASCISM,   NAZI-ISM    Nr%'EB 

On  June  22.  1940. 1  voted  for  H.  R.  5138.  the  most  thorough 
and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and  deportation 
laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against  all  sub- 
versive, "fifth  column,"  and  un-American  activities  and  pro- 
vides punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138,  as  amended, 
was  carefully  considered  and  provides  eflectlve  remedies 
against  all  foreign  "isms"  without  violating  our  Constitution 
and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  best  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-ism.  There 
13  room  only  for  one  ism.  and  that  Is  Americanism.  We 
are  going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe,  and  we  are  going  to 
ketp  Europe  out  of  America. 


Colleges  and  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DEAN  E    P    PUCKETT.  FAYETTE,  MO 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  Dean  E.  P.  Puckett.  Central  College.  Payette.  Mo.: 

July  24.  1940. 
Congressman  William  L    Nelson, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  Doubtless  you  and  all  the  other  Congress- 
m\n  have  received  more  letters  than  you  need  relative  to  the  pend- 
ing defense  measures  Nevertheless.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  yet 
remaining  enough  patience  to  read  what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  In- 
terested, not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  dean  of  a  non-State. 
llt>eral-arts  college. 

As  you  perhapjs  know,  there  Is  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  company  of  the  Missouri  National  Guards  in  Fayette.  The 
members  of  this  company  are.  almost  without  exception,  students 
In  Central  College.  Naturally  the  college  administration  is  in- 
terested in  helping  the  young  men  of  college  age  continue  as 
normally  as  possible  their  college  work,  even  In  the  midst  of  the 
present  national  defense  emergency.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  mili- 
tary plans  can  be  so  sensibly  developed  that  college  students  may 
be  able  to  get  ample  military  training  and.  at  the  same  time,  not 
have  their  college,  preprofessional  and  professional,  work  side- 
tracked 

It  seems  to  me  that  Institutions  such  as  Central  College  could, 
in  cas.>  of  required  military  training,  work  out  with  the  Federal 
Government  plans  by  which  certain  phases  of  the  military  train- 
ing could  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  college  courses  of  study 
and  the  summer  college  vucaTion  period  be  used  fcr  follow-up.  In- 
tensive training  with  modernized,  up-to-the-minute  defen.«e  equip- 
ment. Some  reasonable  adaptation  of  student  army  training  corps 
or  extension  of  R  O.  T.  C.  might  servo  the  purpose,  or  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  has  been  existing  in  Fayette,  a  cooperative  adaptation 
of  National  Guard  and  college  program  might  attain  the  preparcd- 
i»fss  goal  sought.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  recently  ar- 
rived at  determination  to  have  the  United  States  and  all  the 
Americas  alert  and  prepa.'-ed  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  In  this  pn^paredncss  program  I  hope  that  the  equip- 
ment to  be  produced  will  not  bo  patterned  merely  on  the  1940 
German  model,  but  will  be  projected  on  a  basis  of  superiority  over 
current  fighting  machines.  I  believe  Central  College  would  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  give  cooperation  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration in  sensible  plans  for  national  defense  I  am  hoping 
that  you  and  ycur  fellow  Congressmen  will  be  alert  to  all  the  other 
and  perhaps  more  lasting  interests  of  the  youth  of  this  generation 
so  that  higher  education  may  not  be  set  back  in  the  nish  of  get- 
ting through  Congress  the  requisite  acts  for  developing  an  honest- 
tc-gcodness  superior  defensive  and.  if  necessary,  offensive  fighting 
machine      All  that  I  have  said  may  be  summarized  in  three  points. 

First,  that  Intensive  summer  training  in  reg:ular.  Federal  Army 
posts  or  training  schools  be  used  for  college-age  men  to  supplement 
such  preliminary  training  as  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the 
regular  school  year. 


Second,  that  enro!lrient  of  college  students  In  cooperating  Na- 
tional Guard  units  lex  ated  in  college  towns  may  be  considered  in 
the  general  plan  of  military  training  This  would  call  for  a 
cooperative  adaptation  of  such  National  Guard  units,  which  would 
not  be  such  a  bad  thing,  after  all 

Third,  that  independent,  endowed  colleges  such  as  Central  be 
given  opportunltv  to  work  out  a  cooperative  plan  with  the  Ftdcral 
Government  in  administering  military  training  to  men  of  college 
age  Such  plan  should  be  harmonized  with  college  work  so  that 
military  training  and  college  courses  would  be  carried  en  concur- 
rently. 

A  final  point  I  would  Ilk"  to  mention  because  of  our  experience 
with  the  8  A  T  C.  In  1918  It  would  be  hi-lpful  to  colleues  like 
Central  if  plan.o  that  may  involve  college  students  be  determined 
and  published  in  the  near  future  so  that  collcs?es  may.  with  some 
assurance,  make  plans  in  line  with  probable  enrollments  I  cm- 
fldcntly  believe  that  the  National  Oovemment  will  not  purpcaely 
disrupt  college  organizations  to  the  hurt  of  instlttit:on«  such  as 
the  one  I  represent,  but  serious  injury  may  inadvertently  be  worked 
to  such  Institutions  unless  sensible  ConKre«>'men  plan  carefvilly 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes  to  you  individually 
and  offlcia'.Iv   I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

(Signed  I      E    P    Pr-ncf-pr. 
Dean.  Central  ColU-ffc.  Fayette.  Mo. 


County  Report  of  Federal  Expenditures,  McPher- 

son  County,  Kan.-^. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 


EXPENDITURES  \L\RCH   4.    1933.   THROUGH   JUNE  30.   1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  report  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  McPherson  Coimty.  Kans.,  from  March 
4,  1933.  through  June  30,  1939: 

County  report  of  Federal  expenditures — McPherson  County.  Kans. 
(57)— Mar.  4.  1933.   through  June   30.   1039 

LOANS 


rVRRENT   PROORAM9 

Federal  Loan  .Kg^nry 

1.  R(>c<)n.<tnK-tion  Finanee  Corp'jratioc  (from  Feb.  2.  19321... 

2.  I)i.sa.stfr  Loan  ('orj)oration 

Fe<l»Ti»l  Works  .\?oncy 

3.  I'uhlir  Wiirks  .\'lmini<fration.  non-Fe'leral  projects 

4.  r    S.  Housing  .Atiliiority.  loan  contracts  sipnetl 

Depr.rfni^nt  "f  .Ajnlniltiir^: 

5.  Farm  Crtnlit  .\dministration.  Lan<l  Bank  romrnis>ioner.. 

6.  Farm  Cnniit  .\dmini,<rnition.  fraerpency  crop  and  feed 

7.  Farm  Security  .\dminLsfrat ion.  nirai  reh.ihilitation  

8.  Farm  .>Jo<tirity  .\dministriiion.  farm  tenant  i>urcha.>w 

»    Rtiril    KUftriflcition   .\dminLstration   (tctal   project  cost 

divided  by  number  of  counties  part ici pat ing) 


COMPLITSr  PBO^BAMS 

in.   Farm  Credit  .\dminL?tration.  IS.'M-.^'i  drought  relief. 
11.  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corptiration.  iy33-36 


Total.  repayable- 


Num- 
ber 


Its 
33 


3 
103 


Amount 


1130.  401 


l^000 


344.500 
«i.«IO 
13.  8.14 


100.081 


!<65 
209. 8e7 


818,748 


EZPBIfOTtTTREB 


CVRRENT    l-BOORAMS 

Fwleral  Works  .Xeency. 

1.  I'ublic  Work.s  .\dministration.  non-FHeral  projects 

2.  I'ublic  Works  .\dniinl<trarion,  Fcdt-ral  project.*  .   

3.  Public  Koa<ls  .\dministration.  completol  projects 

4.  Public  Buildings  .\dniini.<tration.  Federal  buildings 

5.  Work  Pmjt-i-t,^  .KdminLstration 

R.  t'>tlier  projj-ct.-i  under  works  program 

Feder;»l  .Security  .\ifency: 
7.  Social  i^ecurity  Hoarl: 

Ol<l-ajre  !is.sLslance 135,045 

.\i<l  to  dependent  children 5.299 

Aid  to  the  blind  _ 1.557 

'  These  projects  received  both  loans  and  grants. 
>Aso(  l>i<c.  Jl,  IVii. 


17 


$478.  2»4 


323.043 
100.  !*73 
121.854 


21A1 
12,) 


41. 001 
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County  rrpcrt  of  Fedrral  expenditures — McPherncm  Cminty.   Kans. 

(57) — Afar.   4.   1933.   thTough    June    30.   1939 — Continued 

EXPENDiTURTS — contlDued 


I 


cfRRtNT  FKor.KAiia — continu«d 

Depurtnient  of  Arrlctilttirr 

8.  Acr:r-ultuml  .Vdjustinent  Administration  conservation  pro- 

grann: 

i«a«  f«.5u 

ltt37    .    ».  743 

9.  Farm  ^curity  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation  


CUMrLETKl)  PRtXIEAUS 

10.  Fedrrsl  Fmrrrenrv  R.'lirf  .Administration 

11.  Civil  W.,rk«  .\li:iirii^trili'>n 

12.  Arricultural  .AdjuftnieDt  AdminiittratiDn  rental  and  bene- 

fit i>n>fiunf<  

IX.  V.  S   nfu«inK  .Authority,  ho'iiing  (lormer  Public  Works 
Admin Utntiou  housiov  only;    


Total,  Don M» payable... . 

Onnd  Uital,  tci»yabic  and  nonropayabbi. 


Num- 
ber 


.Amount 


tl3!«.254 
tl.OtlO 


M.3B6 
40,037 

UflSUSM 


OTHCB  BENiarns 


Federal  n<iu.«inp  Administration: 

Title  I.  Modernisation  and  iniproreraent  loans  insured. 

Title  11.  Mori>;ase«  aoc»'pte<l  for  insurance               .  

AS 
94 

K3.  89.') 
31.V9I10 

Total,  housinir  In.«urance                               ..     

339.  7U5 

Farm  Securitv  .\i1miii!<!tnition.  farm  debt  reduction    

9 

34.071 

Public  Koads  .\diiiini.''triition.  active  project  allotments 

COUNTT  STATISTICS  » 

Families  In  county,  1930 

l>wellincs.  1U3U  .   . 

IndiMdual  ineome  tai  n»tums.  1935 . 

PflL'sor.prr  aut^w  reci'^tered.  1936 . 

Familie?  with  raihos.  laAS     

Ke«:idential  telephones.  1935 

I  >omestic  electric  meters,  1930 

Farms.  1935 

KetAil  employe's.  1935      

Wholesale  employnos,  19.35 ... 

ManufactunnK  employees.  1935 

Persons  on  (arms.  19:15  

*  Source:  Consumer  Market  I>ata  Handbook. 


No. 

.V99S 

5,«W) 

828 

8,105 

4.280 

4.629 

2.804 

2,  Si\3 

723 

178 

311 

11,387 


The  Third  Term  Is  Something  That  Just  Isn't  Done 

in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Tuesday,  August  6,  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WYOMING  STATE  TRIBUNE-CHEYENNE 

STATE   LEADER 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune-Cheyenne  State  Leader  of 
July  22.  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune-Cheyenne  State  Leader  of  July 

22.  1940] 

A   PATRIOTIC    DEMOCRAT   SPEAKS 

Let  a  Drmorrat  testify  concerning  the  third  torrn  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  man  uho  seefcs  it.  The  foUowlng  is  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Hugh  L  McMenamin.  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immacu- 
late Concept  Ion  at  Denver,  who  was  bom  into  the  Democratic  Parly. 
has  be^n  a  Democrat  all  hl.s  long  life.  Is  still  a  stalwart,  unccmpro- 
mlsinK  Democrat^ — but  not  a  revolutionary.  No  comment  concern- 
ing his  statement  is  necessary;  it  speaks  for  Itself.  He  said  yester- 
day for  publication: 

"If  President  RcK;»sevelt.  against  aU  precedent,  answering,  as  he 
admits,  a  quiet  voice  known  as  conscience,  submits  again.-st  personal 
wl&hes  to  a  so-called  draft  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  then  I.  a  bumble  priest,  who  am 
first  an  American,  listening  to  a  voice  of  conscience  that  marches 
like  an  army  with  drums  and  banners,  call  upon  free  Americans  to 


Join  with  me  In  organizing  an  offensive  against  an  Inevitable  dic- 
tatorship for  this  country 

"Never,  in  a  Lmg  life  crowded  with  events,  can  I  recall  such  an 
Insult  offered  to  the  Intelllpence  of  American  p)eoplc  as  that  Included 
in  tho  mrs-sagp  by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  transmitted  by  radio  to 
the  delegates  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  m  Chicago  in 
which  he  states  the  motives  for  acceptance. 

"Did  he  imagine  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  reading  that  speech  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  arc  so  dumb  as  not  to  know  It  had 
been  carefully  piepared? 

"Dcis  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Imagine  that  he  can  hide  a  consum- 
ing greed  for  power  and  more  power  under  pleasant  words  arranged 
to  emphasize  the  virtue  of  Mlf-sacrlflce? 

"Do  the  people  of  America,  the  women  and  men  who  will  caj>t 
the  votes  in  November,  believe  for  a  minute  that  tlie  delegates  had 
a  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  leaders? 

"We  arc  not  dumb!  And  because  we  are  not  dumb  and  becauje 
our  Intelligi-nce  can  rcfclst  In.sult.  we  tnuRt.  as  loynl  Americans. 
holding  to  {ollctrs  Inid  down  by  Washington  and  JtSerson,  defeat 
Roosevelt  at  the  polls. 

"Otherwise  America  as  wc  have  known  and  loved  It  Is  gone. 

"Tills  l.s  not  the  flr>t  time  we  must  put  service  to  country  above 
party.  TliLs  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  duty.  Never  more  earnestly 
than  now  must  we  accept  the  duty. 

"A  third  term,  which  Roosevelt  has  accepted,  savors  of  dicta- 
torship. 

"Dictatorship  savors  of  war  Roosevelt  as  a  third-term  Presi- 
dent will  continue  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Looking  forward  to  the  boring-in  of  the  old  Pendergast-Hlnes-Leche 
gang  rotating  In  Wai^hington.  we'll  find  ourselves  like  the  South 
American  republics  under  that  sort  of  arrogant  dictatorship. 

"When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said:  'I  do  not  wish  to  continue  as 
President."  he  tossed  an  insult  to  me  and  every  thinking  citizen 

"Does  he  imagine  that  millions  of  Americans,  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  will  believe  that  he  meant  a  word  he  said  or  that 
the  acceptance  speech  had  not  been  carefully  prepared  long  In 
advance? 

"Did  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  appeared  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention think  we  could  take  seriously  her  amazing  statement  that 
she  was  surprised  to  learn  that  delegates  did  not  think  themselves 
free  to  vote  a*  they  wished  i" 

"Both  were  flouting  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people! 

"The  only  wav  we  can  preserve  the  policies  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  which  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which  this  Oovernment 
rests  and  has  developed.  Is  to  defeat  Roosevelt. 

"An  Individual's  lust  for  power  and  inability  to  gage  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  people  has  worked  for  their  benefit  before.  It  will  work 
again  for  their  benefit  and  salvation.  But  we  must  organize  our 
forces,  too.  That  Is  whv  I  call  on  free  men  and  women  to  Join  me 
In  a  walk  to  save  America  and  Its  precious  Institutions  from  what 
will  be  Inevitable  dictatcnship  If  Roosevelt  wlia  again." 


WHAT    WHEN  THK   "ONI    MAN"    IS    CONE? 

(By  John  de  Meyer) 
Well,  the  Democrats  had  their  convention.  It's  probably  all  right 
to  say  It  wa.s  democratic.  It  was  held  in  a  democratic  country,  and 
nothing  was  actually  said  atwut  a  divine  right  of  succession.  The 
Democrats  Just  said"  that  the  country  is  better  off  than  under  the 
Republicans,  even  if  it  is  in  bad  shape.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
mllllcn  people  there's  only  one  man  big  enough  to  keep  the  country 
going.  And  between  now  and  November  we've  got  to  find  out  how 
to  nurse  that  man  along  to  a  good  rljse  old  age,  because  when  he 
retires  we're  all  done.  Tliat's  what  the  new  dealers  said.  What 
the  country  will  say  we  won't  know  until  November.  But  the  coun- 
try may  be'  stubborn  and  refuse  to  see  the  light.  The  country  may 
not  believe  the  new  dealers.  If  it  doesn't,  Jim  Farley  wants  to 
know  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  Democrats  when  their  one  man 
big  enough  to  be  President  is  gone. 


Sending  Destroyers  to  Great  Britain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  6  UegLslaUve  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  published 
In  today's  Times-Herald  entitled  "Fifty  Destroyers  to  Brit- 
ain?" The  article  is  preceded  by  a  quotation  from  the  Pare- 
well  Address  of  George  Washington,  which  I  ask  be  included; 


■  i 


i  i 
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and  I  also  desire  to  include  the  text  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
transfer  of  war  vessels  to  foreign  powers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Firrr  Destboters  To  Britain? 

General  of  the  Armies.  John  J  Pershing,  made  a  Nation-wide 
radio  address  Sunday  evening,  his  two  most  important  paragraphs 
bemg  these: 

"And  I  am  telling  you  tonight,  because  It  l«  my  duty  to  warn  you 
before  it  Is  too  late,  that  the  British  Navy  needs  destroyers  and 
small  craft  to  convoy  merchant  ships,  to  escort  Its  warships  and 
hunt  submarines,  and  to  repel  invasion 

••We  have  an  Immense  re.'^rve  of  d'-stroyers  left  over  from  the 
other  war  and  In  a  few  months  the  British  will  be  completing  a 
large  number  of  destrovers  of  their  own  The  most  critical  t;me. 
therefore,  is  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  If  there  is  anything  we 
can  do  to  save  the  British  Fleet  during  that  time,  we  shall  be  failing 
in  our  duty  to  America  if  we  do  not  do  It  " 

Wherefore.  General  Pershing  urged  that  Congress  arrange  for  an 
early  sale,  to  Britain  or  Canada,  of  "at  least  50  of  the  over-age  de- 
stroyers which  are  left  from  the  days  of  the  World  War/' 

Two  pieces  of  evidence  convince  us  that  the  Pershing  speech 
voiced  the  wishes  of  Pre.^ident  Foosevelt  in  this  matter 

One  of  these  pieces  of  evld .nee  is  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  warmly  congratulated  General  Pershing,  and  posed  for 
a  picture  of  himself  doing  so. 

The  other  Is  the  fact  that  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner 
echoed  the  speech  with  a  must-do.  now-or-never  editorial  dolled 
up  as  a  news  story,  dated  August  4.  circulated  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance  and  published  locally  yesterday  by  the 
Evening  Star  Messrs  Alsop  and  Kintner  are  the  authors  of  the 
widelv  read  -American  White  Paper"  (Simon  &  Schuster.  New 
York.'  1940  $1).  a  book  which  frankly  states  this  administration's 
interventionist  Ideas  from  ofBctal  and  very  highly  placed  Wash- 
ington  feedboxes 

DESTROTEK     F1CI,"KES 

Our  allegedly  huge  batch  of  destroyers  comes,  by  the  latest 
figures  we  can  obtain,  to  236  on  hand  and  61  building  Of  these, 
167  are  In  the  over-age  class  alluded  to  by  General  Pershing. 

As  of  June  30.  1940,  with  the  Battle  of  France  over  and  the 
Battle  of  Britain  expected  to  begin  at  any  moment.  Britain  was 
estimated  by  competent  American  observers  to  have  100  destroyers 
completed  and  available  for  service  around  the  British  Isles  the 
British  are  thought  to  have  picked  up  8  or  9  French  destroyers  In 
the  July  4  coup  that  smashed  part  of  the  French  fleet  and  put 
moBt   of  the  rest  of  it   in   British  hands 

The  Germans  have  been  knocking  off  or  disabling  British  de- 
stroyers pretty  rapidly,  ao  that  qiute  a  number  of  those  unsunk  are 
out  of  action  for  repairs. 

THEN    wn-L    COME    THE    CALL    FOR    ANOTHKR     50     DESTROTEBS 

Destroyers,  at  least,  appear  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  air  attack. 
These  50  of  ours,  if  considerately  placed  within  reach  of  the 
Oennan   bombers,   will   also   be   disabled    pretty    rapidly. 

Then  will  come  the  call  for  another  50.  and  after  that  for  as 
much  at  our  Navy  as  we  can  spare. 

Well,  how  much  can  we  spare?  We've  been  told  over  and  over 
•gain  that  our  Navy  should  be  doubled  In  size.  Appropriations 
have  passed  Congress  to  make  it  so  So  how  much  can  we  spare 
out  of  a  Navy  that's  only  half  big  enough? 

Now.  we  shotild  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  British  Empire  fall. 
This  country  will  t)e  in  greater  danger  If  it  does  so.  But  It  will 
be  In  greater  danger  still  if  It  .sends  any  considerable  portion  of 
Its  armed  forces  to  Europe  within  reach  of  Hitler's  bombers 

If  we  have  to  flght  Hitler  some  day.  as  we  may.  why  In  heaven's 
name  should  we  accommodate  him  by  sending  our  warships  within 
reach  of  his  bombers  based  on  his  land  airfields.  Instead  of  com- 
pelling him  to  come  over  and  fight  us  within  reach  of  our  bomb- 
ers based  on  our  land  airfields'* 

It  would  be  10  times  as  difficult  and  as  expensive  for  Hitler  to 
kill  an  American  soldier  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  it  would  be 
to  kill  him  If  we  sent  him  over  to  Europe 

George  Washington  said:  "Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. "• — From  the  Farewell 
Address. 


Laws  Restricttnc  Sali  or  Naval  Vbsstls 
Act  of  July  19.  1940    (54  Stat    — .  ch    644.  sec.  7:   Public.  No.  757. 
76lh    Cong  »  : 

••No  vessel,  ship,  or  l)oat  (except  ships'  boats)  now  In  the  United 
States  Navy  or  being  built  or  hereafter  built  therefor  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale  or  otherwise,  or  be  chartered  or  scrapped,  except 
as  now  provided  by  law" 

Act  of  March  3.  1883  (22  Stat  599.  sec  5;  U  S  Code.  34:492)  : 
•  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  l.s  authorized  to  sell  vessels  that  have 
been  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register,  after  a  rep>ort  by  a  board  of 
naval  officers  to  the  efTect  that  such  vessels  are  unfit  for  further 
service  '  Such  vessels  are  to  t)e  sold  after  advertising  for  prcpxisals 
Sot  not  less  thaa  3  months;   bids  must  be  accompanied  wiUi  a  10 


percent  cash  deposit  and  bond  for  the  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
price  offered.^' 

Act  of  August  29.  1916  (39  Stat.  605:  U  S  Code  34:493)  : 
"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  'ccUiers.  transports,  tenders. 
supply  ships,  special  types,  and  hospital  ships,  which  are  18  years 
and  over  in  age.  which  he  deems  unsuited  to  present  needs  of  the 
Na\'y  and  which  can  be  disposed  of  at  an  advantageous  price,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  their  original  cost.'  " 

ADMINISTRA-nON    VIOLATES    AR"nCLE    VI    OF    1907    HACtTZ   CONVENTION 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  article  VI  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907.  That  convention  was  signed  by  both  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  It  concerns  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  warfare.  I  read  the  pro- 
vision of  article  VI  of  the  1907  Hague  Convention: 

The  supply  In  any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  of  warships,  anununltion,  or  war  material  of 
any  kind  whatever  Is  forbidden 

ACT  or  JCNE    15.    1917,  CH.'VPTER   30.  TITLE  V.   6.  40  STATTTES   222 

E>urlng  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  or 
converted  from  a  private  vessel  into  a  vessel  of  war.  with  any  intent 
or  under  any  agret-ment  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  delivered  to  a  tx>llig;erent  nation,  or  to  an  agent,  officer,  cr^ 
citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  t>elieve  that  thei 
said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  In  the  service  of  any  such  bel- 
ligerent nation  after  Its  departure  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  (June  15,  1917.  ch.  30.  title  V.  3.  40  Stat   222) 

Whoever,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  25.  27. 
and  31  to  38  of  this  title,  shall  take,  or  attempt  to  conspire  to  take. 
or  authorize  the  taking  of  any  such  vessel,  out  of  port  or  from  the 
Jur.sdlction  of  the  United  States,  shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than 
$10  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both;  and.  In  addi- 
tion, such  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  equipment,  and  her 
cargo  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 


My  Report  to  the  I*eople  of  Clark  County 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF    WASHINGTO.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  my  established  practice.  I  hereby  render  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citizens  of  Clark  County. 

I  agree  with  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  that  our  first  task  remains  that  of  keeping 
our  country  out  of  war.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  sup- 
port of  neutrality  legislation.  We  are  the  only  neutral  nation 
in  the  world  whose  ships  and  citizens  have  not  been  attacked. 

I  shall  cooperate  vigorously  in  supporting  President  Roo.se- 
velt's  national-defense  program,  and  am  remaining  at  my 
post  of  duty  in  order  to  do  so. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  my  fellow 
citizens  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  of  my  work 
in  Congress;  their  generous  letters  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service  on 
important  committees.  Why  throw  away  the  influence  of 
seniority  and  experience?  What  do  candidates  have  to  offer 
except  their  own  personal  ambition?  I  now  rank  sixth  out 
of  a  membership  of  27  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  having  started  at  the  t>ottom  of  the  ladder  in 
1933.  As  a  direct  result  we  have  had  more  regular  worthy 
river  and  harbor,  jetty,  and  flood-control  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  in  southwest  Washington  during  my  period 
of  service  than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  our  State. 
It  is  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the  House. 
I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Committee  on  Education, 
vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War  Claims  Com- 
mittees. 

When  politicians  are  desperate  they  sometimes  resort  to 
issues  of  the  most  trivial  and  amusing  nature,  and  this  year 
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for  the  first  time  the  Congressman's  county  of  legal  residence 
is  seemingly  tjeing  made  such  an  issue. 

I  have  t)een  a  permanent  resident  of  southwest  Washing- 
ton for  30  years  and  have  been  continuously  visiting  all  the 
communities  in  the  district  and  am  therefore  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  and  problems  in  evcr>-  community. 
However,  length  of  residence  In  the  district  is  Important,  for 
a  comparative  newcomer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  our  people  nor  our  problems 
and  would  consequently  not  be  qualified  to  represent  our 
interests  effectively. 

The  particular  city  or  county  in  which  the  Congressman 
resides  has  alisolutely  no  bearing  on  his  effectiveness  to  serve 
his  district,  which  depends  on  his  length  of  service,  his  rank, 
and  his  experience. 

SERVICE    IN    CONCtESS — THESE    IS    NO   SUBSTnU'lE   FOR    EXPERIENCE 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman  Marvin  Jones, 
who  is  retiring  after  24  years  in  Congress,  paid  a  tribute  the 
other  day  to  the  seasoned  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rest  of  the  States,  he  said,  should  follow  the  example  of 
Texas  in  reelecting  its  Congressmen;  then  they  would  con- 
trol more  committee  chairmanships.  Texas,  with  21  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  today,  holds  5  chairmanships,  he  pointed 
out.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  with  6  out  of  its  45 
Members  holding  committee  chairmanships.  The  Texas  Con- 
gressman ended  by  quoting  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark: 

A  man  has  to  lenm  to  t)e  a  Congressman  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  blacksmith,  a  carp«;nter.  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor. 

IMPROVED    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS 

The  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  recov- 
ery from  the  depths  of  1929-33  continues. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  storekeep- 
ers, laborers,  and  farmers  in  1932  when  I  visited  Vancouver, 
Camas,  Wa^hougal.  Ridgefield.  LaCenter.  Brush  Prairie.  Battle 
Ground.  Yacoit,  Amboy.  Pioneer.  Orchards.  Hockinson.  and 
all  the  communities  of  Clark  County.  There  were  hardly  any 
jobs  or  money  in  circulation,  prices  were  down,  and  there  was 
no  market.  Conditions  are  vastly  different  now.  and  we  are 
far  better  situated  than  we  were  then. 

GOVERNMENT  Am  AND  COOPERATION 

Not  only  has  this  beneficial  change  been  wrought,  but  our 
Government  has  also  aided  and  cooperated  in  the  construction 
of  many  worth-while  projects  which  make  our  local  commu- 
nities better  places  in  which  to  live. 

EONNEVILl.«— RUHAL  EUECTBin CATION 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  original 
legislation  creating  the  great  Bonneville  $70,000,000  project 
and  my  active  participation  during  the  years  in  every  step  to 
bring  its  benefits  to  the  citizens  and  communities  of  Clark 
County  and  our  district.  On  March  4.  1938,  the  late  John 
D.  Ross,  administrator  of  the  Bonneville  project,  wrote  me: 

I  wish  to  expre.sp  mv  <^oop  appreciation  of  your  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing the  Bonneville  appropriation  through  the  House.  The  coojjera- 
Uon  which  I  received  while  in  Washington  and  since  I  left  has 
pleased  me  very  much. 

Bonneville  will  always  remsun  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  sturdy  champion  of  public  power  for  all  the  people. 

On  March  27,  1939,  Charles  E.  Carey,  acting  administrator, 
wrote  me: 

with  friends  like  you  in  Congress,  we  feel  that  the  future  of 
BonnevUle  1b  in  safe  hands.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  your  friends  in  southwestern  Washington  are  fully  advised 
of  your  service  and  active  support  of  the  Bonneville  project. 

In  thi3  session  of  Congress  I  appeared  twice  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  testified  at  length  in  support 
of  increased  appropriations  this  year,  which  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  so  the  work  can  continue  unabated. 

Under  date  of  June  20.  1940.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  Adminis- 
trator. Bonneville  Power  Administration,  wrote  me: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  able  assistance 
Which  you  save  this  Admi:-.L•^tratlon  in  connection  with  our  request 
for  an  appropriation  fufTlcient  to  meet  our  construction  needs  to 
get  the  power  from  the  BonnevlUe  Dam  to  the  market  areas 

I  have  actively  .supported  our  rural-electrification  projects, 
which  are,  of  course,  valuable  adjuncts  to  Bonneville. 


Vancouver  has  already  secured  two  new  indiastries  and  ijay 
rolls  as  a  direct  result  of  Bonneville,  the  Aluminum  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  the  Sierra  Iron  Co..  and  these  mark 
only  a  beginning  of  the  industrial  development  which  is  cer- 
tain to  accrue  to  Vancouver  and  Clark  County. 

PORT  or  VANCotrvEm 

During  the  period  of  my  service  in  Congress  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  we  have 
had  more  dredging  and  harbor  Improvements  made  at  Van- 
couver than  during  the  entire  previous  history  of  the  port, 
which  will  be  verified  by  the  efficient  port  manager,  T.  P.  Mac- 
Comber,  and  the  port  commissioners.  Indeed,  the  channel  at 
Vancouver  has  been  deepened  5  feet,  first  from  a  depth  of  25 
feet  to  28  feet,  and  then  from  28  to  30  feet.  There  is  only 
one  other  channel  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period 
which  has  been  deepened  an  equal  footage,  and  that  is  the 
channel  of  New  York  Harbor. 

A  $503,000  contract  has  been  let  for  dredging  10  miles  of 
the  Columbia  River  from  a  point  near  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Bonnenllc  Dam.  It  is  the  second  link  in  the  project  which 
we  have  had  put  through,  to  provide  a  27 -foot  channel  300 
feet  wide  from  Vancouver  to  the  dam.  The  first  unit  provided 
a  15-foot  channel  between  Camas  and  Vancouver. 

The  next  tmit  of  the  channel  dredging  will  Include  the  area 
between  Cape  Horn  and  Camas,  in  which  the  port  of  Camas- 
Washougal  is  to  k)e  included,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  for  which 
authorization  and  allotment  of  funds  is  pending. 

ARMY    AIR   BASE 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
$2,500,000  for  an  Army  air  base  at  Vancouver  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  Columbia  River  area  and  the  Bonneville 
Dam  project.  The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  War  and 
Aeronautical  Departments  and  will  receive  study  and  con- 
sideration as  a  part  of  the  national-defense  program. 

VANCOtrVER  BARRACKS 

We  liave  had  considerable  money  expended  and  Improve- 
ments made  at  Vancouver  barracks  during  the  period  since 
1933,  through  Regular  Army  appropriations,  totaling  $167,234 
including  1940  estimates.  Through  W.  P.  A.  allotments  we 
obtained  the  additional  sum  of  $446,230.  We  also  have  in- 
cluded in  the  War  Department  housing  program  for  future 
construction,  in  behalf  of  which  I  have  twice  made  presenta- 
tions before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  items  aggre- 
gating $362,600. 

CAMAS    POST   OfTlC« 

In  1935  I  introduced  the  first  bill  for  a  new  post-ofBce 
building  for  Camas  and  after  4  years  of  untiring  effort  I 
secured  the  allotment  of  $81,525,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction and  dedication  of  the  present  magnificent  building, 
commensurate  with  the  bright  future  community  prospects 
of  Camas,  on  August  15.  1939.  This  result  was  extremely 
difBcult  to  accomplish  because  the  final  choice  had  to  be 
made  between  Camas  and  two  other  progressive  communities 
in  southwest  Washington. 

VANCOTTVER    POST    OPTTCE 

We  are  pressing  vigorously  for  action  on  the  bill  which  we 
have  been  urging  for  a  new  post-office  building  for  Vancouver 
and  recently  succeeded  in  having  Vancouver  placed  on  the 
first  priority  list.  Following  ntimerous  conferences  with 
officials  of  the  Postal  Department,  we  have  secured  their 
favorable  recommendation  for  a  building  and  site  to  cost 
$180,000.  This  Important  action  resulted  In  abandoning  the 
previous  plans  for  adding  a  second  story  to  the  present  struc- 
ture. If  a  new  public-building  program  Is  started  this  year 
Vancouver  will  be  included,  otherwi.se  it  will  be  included  In 
next  year's  program.  This  Is  real  progress  and  I  hereby  ac- 
knowledge the  generous  cooperation  and  kind  expressions  of 
approval  of  my  endeavors  which  have  come  to  me  from  nu- 
merous civic  organizations  and  citizens'  groups  in  Vancouver. 

n-OOD    CONTROL VANCOrrVER    LAKE 

The  Vancouver  Lake  project  has  repeatedly  been  rejected 
by  the  Army  engineers  over  a  long  period  of  years.  However, 
we  secured  the  survey  in  progress  and  have  also  Introduced 
In  this  session  a  bill  for  a  siu^ey  of  additional  area,  extending 
from  the  downstream  point  of  the  Vancouver  Lake  area  to 
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the  upstream  point  of  'he  Bachelor  Island  area.  Altogether 
this  contemplates  a  very  costly  project,  probably  exceeding 
$1  000  000  but  will  protect,  conserve,  and  make  available  for 
development  some  of  the  finest  lands  to  be  found  m  Clark 
County  and  southeast  Washington. 

rXDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

During  the  period  from  March  4,  1933.  to  June  30.  1939. 
there  was  expended  by  the  Federal  Government,  m  Clark 
County  the  sum  of  $5,737,228.  and  loaned  therein  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $1,570,698.  a  total  of  $7,307,926. 

Vancouver  Barracks,  schools  and  grounds,  athletic  fleld. 
water  system,  city  and  county  mapping,  playfield.  parks, 
streets  sidewalks,  sewers,  pipe  lines,  sanitation,  drainage, 
reservoir  fish  screens,  fish  hatchery,  gymnasium,  recreation, 
bridge  improvements,  jail,  cemetery  improvements,  city  and 
county  roads  projects  have  been  provided  and  will  constitute 
valuable  community  assets  for  many  years  to  come,  and  serve 
future  generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

-^"  MT   PROCRESSIVi:    LABOR   RECORD 

During  the  period  of  my  .service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legislation  cf 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realize  that  our  business  prosperity  is 
measured  by  the  income  and  wages  received  by  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  supported  their  reasonable 
demands  100  percent.  We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the 
same  right  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers,  namely,  to 
bargain  collectively  in  regard  to  wages,  working  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  I  have  had  the  active  support  of  every 
branch  of  organized  labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  and  deserve  their  support  in  the  future  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  I  have  likewise  heartily  supported  all  legis- 
laUon  designed  to  accord  to  our  Federal  and  Postal  workers 
more  liberal  treatment.  They  serve  the  public  faithfully  and 
efficiently,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

WAR    VETERANS     LEGISLATION 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
Of  22  House  Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus.     Instead  of  paying  our  veterans  in  bullets.   : 
tear  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  the  way  the  bonus  army  was   | 
paid  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the  bonus  which  had  been  de- 
linquent since  1924.    Veterans  in  Clark  County  thus  received 

$878,808.17. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to  every  Spanish- War 
veteran,  the  Smith  bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  full. 
and  the  Philippine  travel -pay  bill  of  1940.  as  well  as  numerous 
other  measures  for  hospitalization,  increased  benefits,  and  so 

forth. 

I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War.  their  widows,  and  dependents  which  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally  known  for  my 
active  support  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  shall  continue  this 
policy,  for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  and 
sacred  obligation  of  our  Government  never  to  forget  but 
always  to  remember  and  to  compensate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  those  who  have  defended  our  Republic.  I  hereby  ac- 
knowledge the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always  received  from 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
ersms.  and  their  auxiliaries. 

TKDERAL   HOUSING.   HOME  OWNERS'    LOANS.  BANK  AND   SAVINGS.   AND   LOAN 

DEP^erre 
As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  who  conferred 
with  President  Roosevelt  March  20.  1934.  and  sponsored  the 
first  housing  legislation  in  Congress.  I  am  gratified  at  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to  our  people.  In 
Clark  County  208  citizens  have  received  loans  aggregating 

$592,100  for  the  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of 
their  homes.  This  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  workers 
in  the  building  trades,  including  electricians,  painters,  and 
plumbers,  and  the  lumber,  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  allied 
industries. 

I  actively  supported  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  and  am  glad  that  283  citizens  of  Clark  County  have  re- 


ceived loans  aggregating  $447,545.41.    I  expressed  my  belief 
in  this  legislation  on  April  28.  1933,  in  these  words: 

Mr  Speaker  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  render  available  the 
sum  of  S2.000.000.000  to  restore,  redeem,  rehabilitate,  and  save 
the  homes  of  many  cf  the  American  people  and.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  save  the  homes  of  the  American  people,  we  save  America. 

Depositors  in  the  .seven  banks  in  Clark  County  have  their 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  insured  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  which  I  heartily  supported  and 
voted  for  The  2,144  depositors  in  two  savings  and  loan 
associations  likewise  have  their  deposits  insured  under  the 
same  legislation.  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  provided  this  protection  and  security  for 
our  people  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a 
humble  part  in  bringing  about  these  great  reforms  which 
should  have  been  introduced  many  years  ago. 

OUR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. I  have  vigorously  favored  providing  in  public  works  and 
relief  appropriation  bills  adequate  funds  to  aid  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair,  and 
improve  our  public  school  buildings,  as  weU  as  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion and  the  recommendations  of  our  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations to  be  paramount. 
I       I   favor  the  following   program: 

First.  Adequate  free  public  education  for  the  children  of 

the  United  States. 

Second.  Adequate  pay  for  public-school  teachers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  in  and  attracting 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and 
best -equipped  men  and  women. 

Third.  An  annual  minimum  of  at  least  8  months'  teaching 
In  the  public  schools  of  all  the  States. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  number  of  safe,  commodious  and 
well -equipped  school  buildings. 

Fifth.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public-school  pupils. 

Sixth.  Adequate  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  appropriations  and  otherwise,  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing    objects. 

Seventh.  Such  of  the  allied  purposes  as  may  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  making  the  public  schools  a  more  effec- 
tive, far-reaching,  and  American  force  in  local.  State,  and 
national  life. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent,  outspoken  advocate  of  old-age 
pensions  during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  continued 
the  interest  which,  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  I  have  manifested  for  the  past  25  years.  I 
have  on  every  occasion  promptly  signed  every  petition  to 
bring  old-age  pension  and  general-welfare  legislation  before 
the  Congress  for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  espouse  the 
Townsend  plan  in  1934.  and  in  a  brief  6  years  have,  as  a 
member  of  our  steering  committee,  actively  participated  in 
the  growth  of  our  movement  until  today  we  are  approximat- 
ing a  sufficient  following  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enact  our  legislation  in  its  present  form  into  law.  The 
United  States  Senate  recently  for  the  first  time  authorized 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Townsend  plan.  In  view  of  this 
progress,  we  confidently  expect  to  reelect  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  our  old  supporters  and  elect  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  supporters  in  the  elections  this  year  to  enact  H.  R.  8264 
Into  law  in  the  next  Congress. 

FARM     LEGISLATION 

The  farm  problem  is  recognized  as  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  having  been  acute  since  1920.  We 
have  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  previous  national 
administration  and  have,  since  1932.  doubled  our  farm  in- 
come. We  have  recaptured  otir  lost  foreign  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  without  sacrificing  our  home  markets, 
and  should  you  desire  the  official  Government  statistics 
bearing  on  this  entire  subject,  please  write  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C,  or  write  to  me.  and 
I  shtill  be  glad  to  obtain  them  for  you.  Self-seeking  poli- 
ticians running  for  office  do  not  hesitate  to  distoit  and  mis- 
represent the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  as- 
certaining the  true  facts,  I  shall  t)e  glad  to  assist  you  in 
doing  so.  We  have  not  entirely  solved  the  farm  problem,  but 
we  have  made  more  progress  toward  a  solution  than  any 
previous  national  administration. 

The  condiUon  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  much  better 
than  it  was  in  1932,  when  his  prices  and  market  were  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  Think  back  to 
1932  and  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  farmer  in  your  own 
neighborhood  as  it  was  then  with  his  condition  today  in  1940 
and  you  will  realize  this  fact.  We  intend  to  keep  on  helping 
the  farmer.  It  remains  my  opinion  that  the  Grange  cost-of- 
production  plan,  to  insxire  the  farmer  parity  prices  with  in- 
dus'rj',  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  In  the 
next  Congress  I  shall  again  vigorously  support  it.  During  my 
entire  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  cast  a  single  vote 
detrimental  to  agriculture  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
verify  this  fact  by  v^TiUng  to  Mr.  Ervln  E.  King,  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  3104  Western  Avenue.  Seattle, 
Waih.,  or  Mr.  Frr d  Brenckman.  legislative  representative.  Na- 
tional Grange.  1343  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

riSH    AND    CAME    KESOnBCES 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  which  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  developing,  propa- 
gating, and  conserving  of  our  fish  and  game  resources.  I  have 
therefore  at  ail  times  cooperated  with  the  House  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the  various 
pogy,  wildlife,  sportsmen's,  game,  and  rod  and  gun  clubs 
and  associations  in  southwest  Washington.  I  voted  for  the 
Robertson-Pittman  Act  last  year  and  the  appropriation  this 
year  of  $2  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  our  State  is  estimated  at  $60,575. 
to  be  matched  by  the  State  contributing  $20,191.66.  a  total  of 
$80,766.66.  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  obtaining  W.  P.  A. 
and  Federal  funds  for  fish  hatcheries,  fish  ponds,  and  fish  and 
game  preserves  and  wildlife  projects  in  southwest  Washington. 

I  have  given  prompt  attention  to  the  requests  received  from 
the  holders  of  fish  and  game  licenses  in  southwe.st  Washington 
for  information  regarding  the  Federal  laws  and  pending  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

LUMBER,    SHINGLES,    PUl*.    PLYWOOD    INDiraTRIES 

During  my  entire  service  in  Congress  on  every  occasion, 
without  a  single  exception.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
beneficial  legLslation  desired  by  the  lumber,  shingle,  pulp  and 
plywood  Industries  and  advantageous  to  their  workers,  and 
have  at  all  times  extended  to  them  my  wholehearted  co- 
operation. Self-seeking  politicians  apparently  have  no 
scruples  in  misrepresenting  the  facts.  Therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  verify  mv  statement  in  regard  to  my  official  record.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  to  the  official  legislative  representatives 
of  the  organizations  to  which  our  local  industries  belong: 
Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager,  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association.  364  Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.;  David 
M.  Williams,  secretary-manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar 
Shingle  Industry.  Inc.,  340  White-Henry-Stuart  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  Bahr.  counsel,  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association.  1337  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
D.  C:  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  managing  director.  Pacific  Forest 
Industries.  Tacoma  Building.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  O.  M.  Porter, 
secretary.  United  States  Pulp  Producers  Association,  122  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  general  election  2  years  ago,  in  1938.  my  Republican 
opponent  had  the  nerve  to  display  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
talk  about  protection  for  shingles.  At  that  time  and  for  5 
years  previously,  the  shingle  industry  and  workers  enjoyed  a 
25-percent  quota,  the  only  protection  in  25  years.  The  Re- 
publicans kept  .shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  for  25  years, 
without  any  quota,  causing  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  in  the 
campaign  in  1932  to  say: 

The  shingle  industry  was  ruined  because  of  this  fact. 


In  the  period  since  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress,  in  1933,  the 
shingle  industry  has  been  revived,  old  mills  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  new  mills  built,  until  now 
we  have  three  times  as  many  plants  and  number  of  shingle 
weavers  employed  as  in  1932. 

November  18.  1935.  Chaales  McGrath.  secretary -manager 

of  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc.,  wrote 

me: 

I  hMten  to  send  you  this  brief  note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
help  we  r(«clved  from  you  In  our  fii;ht  to  secure  the  Import  quoui 
on  Canadian  shingles  I  want  to  cxpreas  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  ^orts  In  our  behalf. 

To  render  the  quota  more  effective,  I  introduced  the  bill, 
which  became  law,  for  a  census  of  the  shingle  industry.  On 
May  27.  1937,  Mr.  McGrath  wrote  when  President  Roosevelt 

signed  my  bill: 

This  news  is  about  the  most  Important  that  has  came  to  red 
cedar  shingle  manufacturers  and  the  logging  and  lumber  operators 
aasoch.ted  with  the  shingle  business. 

Ftbruary  1.  1938.  the  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
Industry.  Inc..  wrote  me: 

At  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  this  tuwoclatlon.  held  in 
Tacoma.  February  1.  1938,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
instructing  the  secretary  to  write  you  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
this  n.'-sociatlcn  fur  your  faithful  services  In  cur  behalf  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Import  limitations  on  red  cedar  shingles 

On  November  2,  1938.  the  following  news  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian: 

SHINGLE   WEAVERS  COMMEND  SMITH 

A  resolution  endorsing  Martin  F.  SMrrH  in  hU  campaign  for 
reelection  to  Congress  was  passed  this  week  by  Grays  Harbor 
Shingle  Weavers.  Locnl  2576.  The  resolution  endorsing  SMrrH  la 
being  sent  to  all  shingle  weaver  unions  In  the  district  cuuncii. 
The  resolution  commends  Congressman  SMrrn  for  dlllRent  work  In 
limiting  Importation  cf  Canadian  shingles  into  the  United  States 

In  this  Congress  I  have  actively  cooperated  in  efforts  to 
secure  aid  for  the  workers  ani  the  shingle  Industry.  Follow- 
ing vigorous  efforts  before  the  State  Department  and  Ways 
and  Mean.s  Committee,  we  have  recently  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  protiding  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  on  red 
cedar  shingles  imported  from  Canada,  the  first  duty  imposed 
in  29  years.  On  June  28.  1940,  David  M.  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  United  States  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Industry.  Inc., 
wrote  me: 

The  final  passage  of  our  shingle  bill  In  the  Senate  on  June  W 
brings  to  a  conclusion  the  long  strtiggle  to  put  shingles  barV:  on  the 
dutv  list.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased,  expresses  our  feeling  very 
mildly. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  the  dlfHculty  of  getting  a  tariff  blU 
through  Congress,  and  particularly  one  giving  protection  to  the 
shingle  or  lumber  industries,  we  are  grateful  for  the  continuous 
thought  and  effort  you  have  given  our  affairs. 

All  during  the  struggle,  since  January  1.  It  has  been  heartening 
to  know  that  you  were  tirelessly  working  for  the  passage  of  our 
shingle  bill  and  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  when  a  conference  was  deemed 
necessary  You  have  been  on  the  Job  for  tis  and  we  are  very 
appreciative 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  remain 
Yours  truly, 

XJktttd  States  Red  Ctdam  Shingix 
Industrt.   Inc., 
By  David  M.  Williams, 

Secretary-Manoffer. 

I  would  niggest  that  when  the  candidates  of  the  opposing 
party  talk  about  shingles  that  citizens  ask  them  about  the  do- 
nothing  record  of  their  party  for  25  years,  and  the  do-some- 
thing record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  request  an 
explanation.  I  would  appreciate  citizens  writing  me  briefly 
what  explanation,  if  any,  they  give.  I  am  curious,  as  you 
mtist  be.  after  reading  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts,  to  know 
what  alibi  and  excuse  they  have  to  offer. 

LtTMBER   EXCISE   TAX 

The  lumber  business  Is  the  best  It  has  been  in  10  years. 
Last  5'ear  pay  rolls  and  wages  In  private  industry  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  candidate  for  Congress  should  have  respect  for  the  voters 
and  for  the  ofUce  he  is  seeking.    What  about  the  candidate 
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who  deliberately  circulates  malicious  falsehoods?  Two  y^ars 
Igo  and  again  this  year  the  same  falsehood  i.  being  circiUa  ed 
and  pubUshed  that  Members  of  Congress  froni  our  Sta  e^  in- 
eluding  myself,  voted  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  lumber. 
The  best  aruswer  to  this  campaign  lie  was  made  December  12. 
1Q18  bvCol  W  B  Greeley,  secretary-manager  and  legislative 
representative  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermens'  Association. 
of  which  our  local  lumber  firms  are  members: 
-'Tn,^  »«t  raast  lumber  industry  has  had  the  effective  and  loyal 

^^-  The  *«^-S°^Vi^i?  on  every  occasion  when  we  have  been  asking 
support  of  Mr.  SMfTH  on  every  oc  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ncrted'lSmber  on  e4rv  occas  on  when  the  matter  has  been  before 
?.  f?J«  He  has  supported  our  efforts  to  have  lumber  properly 
H^fl^^  for  ?axinK  purposes  as  in  the  el  a.s.si  float  ion  of  large  timbers 
Sn2v?thwlthdralarof  allowances  for  planing  and  milling^  He  has 
Selp^  is  m  ever;  question  arising  for  the  clarlflcatlon  and  admin- 

istratlon  of  the  excise  tax.  ,»,„,i^   nut    of 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermens  Association  keeps  ^holly  out  of 
nohtics  I  lust  want  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  point  out  that  Miv 
gS^H^haVbl^n  a  very  loyal  and  conscientious  supporter  o  he 
interests  of  the  lumber  Industry  since  he  entered  Congress,  i  leei 
It  only  square  that  this  fact  be  made  known. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^^    OREn-irr. 

Secretary-Manager . 

My  amendment  of  the  lumber  import  excise  tax.  known  as 
the  smith  amendment,  introduced  as  H.  R.  7934.  was  attached 
to  the  revenue  act  in  1938  and  passed  the  Senate  ^'as  ap- 
Droved  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  became  law.  It  prevents 
deductions  for  tonguing.  planing,  and  grooving  of  impor  ed 
lumber  and  is  estimated  to  increase  about  25  percent  the 
excise  tax.  which  is  the  tax  unscrupulous  candidates  for  Con- 
gress falsely  accuse  me  of  voUng  to  reduce.  April  4  1938. 
Henry  Bahr.  counsel  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  wrote  me  as  follows:  I 

Regarding    your   amendment    of   the    lumber    import   ^^^^^^  "«• 
which  WM  tacked  onto  the  revenue  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Si^lW^  ind  retained  by  the  Senate  last  week.  I  am  sure  Co  one 
SSSy  must  have  toid  you  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  your  helpful    , 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 

Candidates  of  the  opposite  party  should  be  asked  by  the 
voters  why  their  party,  under  the  Smoot-Hawey  Tariff  Ac 
of  1930  and  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  left 
lumber  and  shingles  on  the  duty-free  list  without  any  import 
excise  tax  or  quota  limitation,  and  provided  100-percent  free 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  an  explanation,  if  made,  would  be 
interesting;  probably  amusing. 

PTJU"    LEGISLATION 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  7312.  the  Smith  bill,  to  amend 
the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921.  to  plug  up  and  curtail  impor- 
tations of  foreign  pulp  in  competition  with  our  local  product. 
This  bill  has  received  wide  support  from  the  pulp  and  sulphite 
workers'  unions  and  the  manufacturers.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port in  Congress.  The  United  States  Pulp  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, O.  M.  Porter,  has  written  me  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  executive  com- 
mltt^of  thU  association  has  instructed  me  to  do  ever^H^ing 
SiiWe  toward  developing  Nation-wide  support  of  your  bill  (H.  R. 
7312)  to  amend  the  Antl-Dtimplng  Act  of  1921 

The  changed  conditions  suddenly  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  removal  temporarily  of 
competition  from  that  quarter  has  deferred  immediate  action. 
but  the  legislation  Is  In  fine  shape  for  consideration  in  the 
next  Congreb*. 

nXLKB    LOO    LXCISLATIOW 

Past  national  administrations  have  permitted  the  export- 
ing of  peeler  logs  without  hindrance  so  many  years  that  now 
^ — this  too,  has  created  a  problem  to  deal  with.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which 
have  made  no  change  whatsoever.  The  question  is  simply 
one  of  whether  we  should  limit  the  export  of  raw  materials, 
the  supply  of  which  is  becommg  limited  on  account  of  our 
generosity  in  the  past,  which  we  now  need  for  our  o^fc-n 
domestic  use  and  manufacture  by  our  own  labor.  I  have 
vigorously  favored  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  which 
presents  difficulties  because  it  establishes  a  new  precedent. 
Past  neglect  always  renders  application  of  the  remedy  diffi- 


cult The  outlook  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  In 
the  near  future  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  its  behalf  by  the  entire  Washington  congressional 
delegation.  On  Mav  24,  1940.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Oxholm.  manag- 
ing director  Pacific  Forest  Industries,  with  which  plywood 
manufacturers  in  southwest  Washington  are  afliliatcd,  wrote 

me: 

The  board  of  director?  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  21  and 
I  was  directed  to  express  to  you  the  boards  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  you  have  given  in  the  peeler  log  matter. 

.APPOINTMENTS    TO    UNITED    STATES    MILriART    ACADEMY 

Charles  L  Jackson,  of  Vancouver,  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  my  rec- 
ommendation in  July  1934.  was  graduated  in  1938.  and  is 
now  second  Ueutenant,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Port  Ben- 
Paul  B  Cozine.  of  Vancouver,  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  my  recommenda- 
tion in  July  1935.  graduated  in  1939.  and  lost  his  life  in  an 
automobile  accident  December  9.   1939. 

NATIONAL    TOtTTH     ADMINISTK.ATION— CIVILIAN    CONSERV.ATION    CORPS 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  many  young  men 
and  women  in  mv  district  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
program      Through   the  office   of   Mr.   John   H.   Binns.   the 
Washington  State  administrator  of  N.  Y.  A.,  I  have  obtained 
official  figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  school- 
work  program  which  reflect  the  actual  earnings  of  the  young 
people.     However,  the  figures  on  the  college-work  program 
do  not  take  into  account  students  living  in  my  district  but 
attending  college  elsewhere.    There  are.  of  course,  a  great 
many  young  men   and  women   from   southwest  Washington 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  Washington  State  College. 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  the 
college- work  funds.    In  Clark  County  a  total  of  250  young 
men  and  women  have  participated  in  the  out-of-school  work 
program,  receiving  total  monthly  earnings  of  $4,750.    There 
have  been  5  Clark  County  students  at  Clark  Junior  College 
under  the  college  work  program,  receiving  a  total   yearly 
quota  of  $675.     Eight  schools  of  Clark  County  are  included 
in   the  school-work   program,   with   a   total   of    HI   student 
workers,  and  a  total  yearly  quota  of  $4,482. 

The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed  by  the  young 
men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  universal  praise.  In 
my  district  in  addition  to  building  trails,  roads,  bridges,  the 
prevention  of  floods,  and  soil  erosion  and  other  public  im- 
provements, their  services  in  effectively  fighting  forest  fires 
have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  young 
men  themselves  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  training  and 
Instruction  which  they  have  received,  and.  of  course,  their  own 
compensation  and  the  allotments  to  their  dependents  have 
provided  added  purchasing  power.  The  expenditures  for 
materials  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  have 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business  firms  and  mer- 
chants. C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  in  operation  in  practically 
every  county  in  my  district  and  the  entire  Slate  of 
Washington. 

AMERICA    rOREVTll— COMMVNISM,    FASCtSM.    NAZT-ISM    KtSTM 

On  June  22.  1940.  I  voted  for  H.  R.  5138.  the  most  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  revision  of  our  immigration  and 
deportation  laws  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  directed  against 
all  subversive,  "flfih  column"  and  un-American  activities, 
and  provides  punishment  for  those  who  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  and  violence.  H.  R.  5138. 
as  amended,  was  carefully  considered,  and  provides  effective 
remedies  against  all  foreign  isms  without  violating  our  Con- 
stitution and  American  traditions. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  finest  country  and  best  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  America  for  communism,  fascism,  nazi-lsm.  There  is 
room  for  only  one  ism.  and  that  is  Americanism.  We  are 
going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  America. 
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County  Report  of   Federal   Expenditures,   Harvey 

County,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1940 


EXPENDITURES  MARCH  4.  1933,  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  report  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  Harvey  County,  Kans.,  from  March  4, 
1933,  through  June  30,  1939: 

County    report    of    Federal    expenditures — Han^ey    County,    Kans. 
(40)— Mar.  4,  1933.  through  June  30,  1939 

LOANS 


CtRRCNT    PROrjRAllS 

Fwieral  I>oan  .Kzfncy 

1.  Kwvnstriiclion  Finance  CorixjTdlion  (from  Feb.  2,  1932)... 

2.  IVsa^ler  l><«n  Corporation 

Federal  Work."  .\eenry  „   ,       , 

3    Public  \\  orks  Ailmini-itnilion.  non-Federal  projecta 

4.  I"..-"   lIou>lnc  .Authority,  loau  contracts  signed  

D«partment  o(  \cnnilture: 

5.  Farm  Cr»«lit  Adrcinistralion,  lAml  Bank  Commissioner.. 
Farm  Crp<lit  .\dministrHlion,  emerpency  crop  an'l  teed  — 

Farm  Security  .\il'n*nislrHtion.  ruril  rehabilitolioa 

Farm  Swurily  .\<lmliiislr«tion,  (arm  tenant  purch;ise 

Rural  ripctrification  .VdniinL-tration,  (total  project  ooet 

divide!  by  number  of  counties  jwrticipating).  


6. 
7. 
8. 
B. 


COUri.£TED  PROaRAMS 

10.  Farm  Cre<lit  .\dniinislration.  1934-35  drought  relief 

ll!  Home  Owner's  Lo;»n  Corporaiiou,  1933-3C 


ToUl.  rei>ay!ibio. 


Nnm- 
bcr 


33 


Amount 


Sfi.SOO 


10 


16 

176 


(') 

>  267.  400 
•  3.  4N) 
2^778 
So,  415 


1.607 
301.847 


700,  117 


EXPENDrrtTBXS 


Ct'ERE.N'T  PROGRAMS 

Federal  Works  Apnncy:  _   ,      . 

1.  Public  Works  .\dmlnlstration.  non-Federal  proje<^ts 

2.  imhlic  Work?  .administration.  Federal  proj<yrts 

t.  Public  Ki««'l.«  .\<liiiini.«mlion.  completed  proh-cts    

4.  Public  BiiiMinp;  .^dmmustration,  Federal  buUdings 

8,  Work  Pr(^)<'Cts  .\dmiiiistrHtion  

6.  OU>er  I'rojt-cvs  under  \\  orks  Program 

Fe<leral  Svfiiritv  .\(ti-ncy; 

7.  Social  S«-<-urity  Roan': 

Old -aire  assi<!tHn«v      ......... I29.R1H 

AM  to  dei»nd«'nt  children 5.""* 

Aid  to  the  blind 561 

Department  of  .VRrwulture; 

h.  AKriculiur;j  Adjustment  Administration  conservation  pro- 

Eran:? 

'^jv.v,       190.070 

1W7 35,387 

0.  Farm  Security  Administration,  niral  reHabUitation 

COMPLETRU  PROGRAMS 


10.  Federal  F.mersency  Relief  Administration 

11.  riiil  W..rk«  AdmlfiLotratlon 

12.  Agricultural  Adjustnient  Administration  renul  and  beoa- 

fit  piiyments  .  

13.  Vnit«-<1    Siai4-^    Housing    Authority,    housiruc    (former 

1'uLiIlc  ^  urk<  Ailruiuistrailun  tioujdnc;  only  J 


212 

109 

3 


$234,490 


184.306 

7.834 

105,595 


Total,  Donre|«yable 

Grand  total,  repayable  and  m-nrepayable •>.. 


3«,035 


12S,457 

6.757 


n3.9«W5 

n.49r, 

026.636 


1.919,473 
Z  619,  fiW 


OTHER  BUiErirs 


Federal  HiHisin?  .Administration: 

Titl»  I.  .Mo l<rnlra:i>>u  an  1  improvement  kiaa'  Insured. 
Title  II.  .M  TtgacfS  acci-pted  for  insurance 


Total,  housins  in.<mraDoe 

Farm  Security  .Administration,  farm  debt  reduction 

Public  Koads  .Administration,  active  project  allotment*. 


83 
60 


ao 


$27,942 
153.930 


181.802 

10.  MI 

5,450 


*  Tbete  projccti  received  botb  loaat  and  :z*ata. 
>  As  at  Dec.  31.  XV3A. 


County    report    of    Federal     expeyiditurea — Hartley    County.    Kans., 

(40) — Mar.  4.  1933,  througn  June  30,  i 93 9— Continued 

COUNTY  STATISTICS  ' 

Fami'ics  in  cotmty,  1930 .  .\M4 

Dvrelltntrs.  IttlO - 6,400 

Indr.  iilual  income-tax  return.  1936 -  741 

Pa.>;.-inci'r  automobile-:  ri'Kt.'itered,  1936 ......... ........... . •.  JOS 

Fai'i!,)"^  wiih  rudio«,  IW"*       - 4.  MO 

Rejilertial  telephones.  19;«     *•  ^^ 

Domestic  electric  meters.  1930 '•"^ 

. l.7» 


812 


Farms.  Ii).'i5 — 

Ketail  employees.  I93S 

\Vholi'>ul.-  inii'loyccs.  1935 »2 

Min'.nc  employct'*.  I03.^    0 

Manufarturins  employees.  1935 ---  '*' 

I'crsons  on  farms. '.935 ",3s6 

•Source:  CoD-MimT  Market  Data  Mandl)ook. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTT4ENT    OP    ALABAMA    OP    THB 

AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Department  of  Alabama  of  the  American  Legion: 

Resolution   No.   8 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
Immediate  preparation  fcr  national  defense,  and  the  only  practica- 
ble and  democratic  method  of  securing  the  requisite  number  of 
trained  men  for  our  land  and  naval  forces  is  through  a  system  of 
compulsory  selective  military  training  and  service:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Alabama,  in 
Its  annual  convention  assembled,  endorses  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory selective  military  training  and  service,  and  calls  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  that  end; 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  individual  services  as  ex-soldiers, 
acquainted  with  the  problem,  do  offer  to  serve  the  Government  as 
board  members,  draft  officers,  or  to  do  any  other  duty  that  may  be 
assigned  us;  be  it  further 

Resdi'ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  SecreUry  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  two  Senators  from 
Alabama,  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Alabama. 

Resolution  No.  11 

Whereas  one  nation  after  another  has  been  overrun  by  the  mil- 
itary machines  of  the  totalitarian  powers,  chiefly  because  each 
hoped  that  It  would  not  become  Involved  and  therefore  did  not 
co(jperate  until  too  late  with  the  nations  fighting  these  pKJwers; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  victory  of  the  totalitarian  powers 
in  this  war  will  be  a  serious  threat,  not  only  to  the  democratic 
systems  throughout  the  world,  but  also  to  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  the  very  existence  of  our  Nation,   and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  safety  of  our  Nation  will  be  ren- 
dered more  secure  by  contributing  all  help  possible  short  of  war 
to  the  defeat  of  these  powers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rexolied  by  the  Department  of  Alabama  American  Legion  in 
convientton  assembled,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  That  we  urge  the  wis- 
dom of  contributing  all  aid  possible  fliort  of  war  to  the  defeat  of 
the  totalitarian  powers,  not  primarily  to  help  others,  but  to  get 
the  help  of  others  while  they  aie  sllll  able  to  give  It;  be  It  ftirther 

Refolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  »pread  on  the  min- 
utes of  this  meeting  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  two  United 
States  Senators  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes  from  Alabama. 

Resolution   No.    10 

Whereas  at  this  time  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  shattered 
in  all  quarters  except  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  is  threatened 
here:    and 

Whereas  In  cynical  disregard  of  International  law  the  totalitarian 
countries  have  invaded  the  territory  and  destroyed  the  freedom  of 
weaker  peoples;   and 

Whereas  those  same  totalitarian  countries  arc  spreading,  by  espio- 
nage  and   other   subversive   methods,   propaganda   having   for    lu 
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purpose  the  Impcrltlon  of  theJr  principle  of  autocracy  upon  the 
rcopi«s  Of  Other  d.'mocratic  countries:  and  ,-„^^^^  _,  ^he-u. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  escaped  the  Influence  of  these 
activltlps  and  there  has  been  planted  in  this  country  agents  of 
?OTeSn  powers  who.  by  "flfth  column"  methods,  seek  to  undermine 
cur  SiJrlcan  institutlon^to  soften  our  public  morale  and  confi- 
dence in  our  Government  and  in  each  other;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  are 
trj^ng  to  steer  a  course  whereby  this  country  can  remain  at  peace, 
protect  our  institutions,  and  fortify  this  country  against  the  en- 
Soachments  of  all  alien  isms  and  at  the  s^xme  time  check  the 
onward  rush  of  the  forces  fighting  against  free  people  ana  modern 
civilization:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  ^  ^ .„„ 

Resolved  That  this  convention  do  go  on  record  as  condemning 
subversive  activities  In  this  country  by  foreign  "«VT1>,e  V  n"ur 
the  use  of  so-calk-d  "fifth  column"  methods  having  for  their  pur- 
poses the  weakening  of  American  resistance  through  a  destruction 
of  our  modern  civilization  and  American  institutions  and  our  claim 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that  we  pledge  our- 
telves  individually  and  collectively  in  every  possible  way  to  elimi- 
nate these  agents  and  their  activities  and  to  neutralize  their  efforts 
and  do  all  In  our  power  to  eliminate  as  far  a.s  possible  such  agents 
a^  are  encaged  In  these  nefarious  and  subversive  operations:  that 
we  do  again  hereby  dedicate  ourselves  to  perpetuate  a  100-percent 
Americanism,  opposing  all  foreign  agents  wherever  and  whenever 
they  are  found;  that  we  pledge  our  aid  and  as,sistance  actively  and 
moralty  to  the  constitu'ed  authorities  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  elimination  of  the&e  spies  and  their  works:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  copy  to  each  Member  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Delay  in  Defense  Is  Dangerous 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  FRANK  WHELCHEL 

OF   CIEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 
Mr  WHELCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  granted  powers, 
as  provided  In  the  event  of  war  or  when  war  is  imminent.  In 
an  efTort  to  expedite  and  to  put  Into  effect  the  national- 
defense  program,  and  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
grantlnR  the  same  to  him. 

It  if  ftjitounding  and  appalling  the  slowncM  with  which  wc 
•re  progreMlng  in  the  preparation  of  our  drfenne     Ppoplc 
•re  wanting  to  know  what  hau  happ.'ncd  to  ihc  billionji  of 
doUari  that  the  CongrrM  ha*  appropriated  for  thl*  purpoite; 
they  want  to  know  why  th«?  pl;int»  that  manufarture  war 
plane*  are  lying  Idle ;  thiT  want  to  know  why  wc  are  unable 
to  »how  that  some  progrewt  ha*  not  been  made,    Thl*  Nation 
mu»t  realize  that  It  U  faced  with  a  reality  and  not  a  theory, 
and  I  voice  the  lentlment  of  the  majority  of  our  people  when 
I  say  they  are  anxious  that  our  defen.se  be  brought  up  to 
where  we  can  at  least  defend  ourselves  If  an  Invasion  should 
come.    It  Is  too  late  to  be  alarmed  when  this  actually  hap- 
pens.    My  answer  to  our  people  for  this  delay  is  this:  There 
are  so  many  formalities  and  technicalities  necessary  under  the 
existing  laws,  if  followed,  there  is  no  help  for  it.     This  is  no 
time  for  delay,  and  this  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
provides  the  President  with  powers  that  wUl  obviate  these 
dangerous  delays.     I  think  that  our  factories  and  manufac- 
turing plants  should  be  placed  in  use  immediately  for  the 
production  of  war  planes  and  war  materials,  and  if  we  sit  by 
without  taking  steps  we  will  have  cause  to  regret  it,  because 
this  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
nations  now  involved  in  war.  to  their  sorrow.     One  instance 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House — and 
I  have  this  information  from  a  scurce  that  I  believe  to  be 
authentic — and  that  is.  prior  to  August  1  not  a  single  combat 
plane  had  been  contracted  for  out  of  the  emergency  fimd 
provided  by  Congress.     It  is  alarming  how  inadequate  our 
defense  is  and  will  be  even  when  the  $10.000  000,000  has 
been  spent  for  planes,  tanks,  and  so  forth.    For  example,  in- 
clusive, as  I  say.  of  this  appropriation  we  will  only  have  6.700 
pilots  as  compared  to  30.000  for  Germany;  7.000  war  planes 
as  compared  to  Germany's  25,000;  1,500  tanks  as  compared 


to  Germany's  8.000  tanks.  In  other  words,  when  the  $100pO- 
000,000  has  been  spent  our  preparation  will  be  only  one-nitn 
as  great  as  Germany's. 

In  view  of  this  terrible  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted and  the  slowne.ss  of  our  getting  prepared  is  why  I  ani 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  President  should  be  granted 
powers  at  once  to  rush  our  defense  without  delay. 


The  Broad  View  of  Reclamation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN   C    PAGE 


Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  John  C  Page.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion before  the  Seventieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can'society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  24, 
1940: 

THI  BROAD  VIFW  OF  RICLAMATIOM 

(By  John  C.  Page) 
Irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  the  Ur^lted  States  under  the  Federal 
reclarSatlon  law  Is  a  double-barreled  enterprise.  It  Is  a  social 
proKram  n  well  as  a  business  proposition.  It  creates  opportuni- 
ties for  the  establishment  of  new  homos,  and  It  develops  the 
western  Spates  which  have  been  carved  fn.m  the  700.000.000  acres 
of  arid  and  semland  lands  within  our  national  boundaries. 

This  combination  .social  and  physical  development  makes  good 
common  sense  Older  nations  have  recognized  that  fact  Down 
through  all  recorded  history,  those  nations  situated  in  dr>  cli- 
mates have  viewed  irrigation  as  a  respons-billty  of  the  .state  The 
worlds  oldest  civilizations  grew  in  irrigated  fields,  and  after  thou- 
sands of  years  they  are  still  flourishing  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of 
Egypt,   Syria.   Persia,  and  India.  „  ,       ^         .^      t    ..      - 

On  this  continent  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  Indians 
were  IrrlKating  fields  of  corn  tn  the  Southwest  The  Spanish  mls- 
»lonarle«;  brought  with  thorn  to  the  southwestern  tieM-rm  from  the 
lands  bordering  the  Modilenanean  Unowledrfe  of  irrigation  method* 
and  prnciiccB  whirh  they  planted  in  American  k-il 

Th«  Anglo-Saxon  -tt^-ck  which  domlnntrd  in  the  early  settlrment 
of  the  Atlnntlc  »raboiird,  and  which  participated  in  the  expansion 
wt'wtWiird  had  no  rxperioncc  in  arid  climates  W(verthcle»»,  wbrn 
It  cume  into  the  arid  and  iMmjarid  land*  we»l  of  the  100th 
mertdlim  Jl  uuuHly  adopted  »tt.ijlf  to  the  new  conditions  »•  ••v!- 
oonrt-d  by  th.-  introduction  of  irrigation  by  the  Mormon*  in  Uiuh 
in  »M7  Thf  Mirt-mon  ►4'ttlement*  could  not  have  been  supported 
on  the  »horrh  of  Cirnit  Bali  Luke  exc.-pt  by  irriguiion 

It  i»  regrettable  that  there  wd»  no  irrigation  lore  among  tlie  folic 
who  founded  the  United  State*  The  common  law  of  England, 
recognizing  riparian  righti..  hardly  wan  appropriate  in  and  and 
semiarld  climen  The  ttunderg  oi  the  new  nation  which  declared 
us  independence  m  1776.  fl^hting  a  war  In  the  humid,  verdant 
valleys  east  cf  the  Allegheny  Mi  untalns  to  make  that  declaration 
stick  never  foresaw  that  the  United  States  would  cover  a  va.st 
arid  domain  far  larger  than  the  area  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  _  ,         , 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  was  slow  in  assuming 
\U  national  responsibility  in  connection  with  Irrigating  and  de- 
veloping Its  arid  lands.  Initial  successes  and  final  failures  of  other 
methods  of  settlement  and  development  of  these  arid  lands  had. 
therefore,  to  precede  Federal  action.  Even  today,  38  years  aft<-r 
reclamation  was  adopted  as  a  national  policy,  there  is  a  general  1  !ck 
of  understanding  in  the  populous,  humid  areas,  where  settlements 
are  older,  of  the  conditions  and  the  problems  in  the  West  which 
make  irrigation  necessary  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  objec- 
tives and  the  achievements  of  the  Federal  reclamation  program. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  could  have  become  a  great 
nation  without  Irrigation,  for  two-thirds  of  its  territory  Is  humid. 
But  it  never  would  have  become  so  great  a  nation  as  It  Is  today 
Without  the  20.000  000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  these  Western 
States  The  economic  destinies  of  more  than  13  000.000  people  in 
this  and  region  and  great  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Denver,  rest  upon  farming  by  irrigation  and  the 
Industrial  growth  made  possible  by  conservation  of  water.  Our 
Irrigation  projects  are  the  piers  on  which  the  transcontinental 
railroads  bridge  the  deserts  of  the  West 

The  story  of  this  western  development  parallels  the  evolution  of 
Irrigation  in  the  United  States.  After  the  Mormons  diverted  the 
waters  of  Citv  Creek,  and  before  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  was 
passed,  simple  and  easy  water  di\erslons  were  made  from  hundreds 
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of  creeks  and  rivers  In  the  West  By  1900.  8.000.000  acres  were 
Irrigated  as  the  result  of  Individual,  corporate,  cooperative,  and 
State  enterpri.^,  and  a  population  of  4,000,000  was  being  supported 
in  this  western  third  of  our  country. 

By  1902  most  of  the  easy  diversion  had  t>een  completed.  Most  of 
the  ren«uning  opportunities  for  developments  requirrd  construc- 
tion of  storage  dams,  costly  canals,  and  other  works  wnh  which  the 
Federal  Government  alone  could  cope.  On  June  17.  1902  the  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  Act  ijecame  law,  ctilmlnating  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experimentation,  half  a  century  during  which  private 
financing  of  intricate  Irrigation  developments  was  proving  wholly 
inadequate,  half  a  century  which  saw  half  measures  tried 

The  entry  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  field  stimulated 
other  Inve.stments  as  well.  There  was  a  rapid  expansion  cf  Irri- 
gation, only  part  of  which  Is  the  direct  result  of  Federal  activities. 
Large  areas  were  watered  by  pumping  from  underground  sources, 
particularly  In  California,  irrigation  projects  already  In  existence 
were  expandrd  Some  entirely  new  projects  iLslng  surface  waters 
were  developed  by  Irrigation  districts.  For  the  la.st  15  years,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  has  been  virtually  the  only  agency 
engaged  In  Irrigation  development. 

In  less  than  four  decades  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ha-s  placed 
works  In  operation  to  serve  nearly  4.000.000  acres  of  land  Of  this 
total  opprcxlmately  2,500  000  acres  were  once  unpro<luctlre  desert 
and  1.500,000  acres  were  in  non-Federal  irrigation  districts  which 
had  inadequate  water  eupplies.  Today  it  has  a  great  construction 
program,  the  largest  in  the  Bureau's  history,  which  will  provide 
water  to  ab'iut  2.500.0(iO  additional  acres,  transforming  them  from 
sagebrush  wastes  into  productive  farms  that  will  support  a  nrllUon 
people.  This  win  bring  to  5.000.000  acres  the  total  of  new  lands  the 
Bureau  has  watered. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  Irrigation  of  new  lands  Is  the  pro- 
vision of  supplemental  water  for  areas  already  Irrigated  Water  ' 
tables  iowered  by  overdrafts  on  underground  supplies,  unantici- 
pated droughts,  and  inadequate  storage  facilities  threaten  many  ! 
areas  with  desolation  or  stagnation.  Stabilization  or  succor  of 
these  communities  Is  vital  to  the  public  welfare.  Rehabilitation 
projects,  therefore,  make  up  about  half  of  our  present  program. 
They  will  serve  3.500,000  acres.  Including  a  great  area  in  the  pump- 
ine  section  of  central  California  They  will  bring  to  almost  5.000.- 
000  acres  the  lands  which  will  have  been  rescued  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Many  of  the  developments  which  will  t>e  made  in  the  future  will 
require  engineering  works  of  great  size  and  complexity,  and  most 
of  them  will  be  on  Interstate  streams  or  In  the  main  stems  of  the 
large  rivers  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  that  perhaps  as 
much  as  20.000,000  acres  additional  can  be  Irrigated  with  water  re- 
sources as  vet  undeveloped  and  under  policies  now  In  effect  The 
future  growth  of  the  West  will  be  correlated  in  large  measure  with 
the  con.sorvaton  of  these  remaining  water  resources  and  their 
beneficial  u.se. 

In  the  future,  aa  In  the  paat,  the  Bxireau  will  build  sound  struc- 
tures Reclamation  projects  are  conalderod  p<-rmanent  national 
asseU.  and  m>  durability  must  b«  an  objective  of  project  coruttruc- 
tlon 

The  oriclnal  hM\n  on  which  Irrigation  waa  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  wan  that  »0  percent  of  the  reveiuir»  from 
the  aale  of  public  landu  nhould  b«  uard  for  irrigation  In  the 
Wcfitern  Mtatrn  The  netllrr*  on  th«  irrigated  prr)jerf»i  were  rr- 
ciuited  to  repay  the  ro«l  without  \ntrrt-nl  of  the  ronolrurtlon  of 
th«  worku  •erving  them  The  public-land  revmuen  and  ih4'  repay- 
tn^ntft  by  ilw  MJttlrr*  were  M-t  a*ld«  aa  a  reclamation  revolving  fund 
ThU  won  con»ld<Ted  a  gfxKl  biiaineaa  proix^ition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and.  In  my  oplnl'm,  it  haa  proved  to  be 
exactly   that 

Reclamation  project*  completed  and  now  operating  an  a  reault 
of  thl*  ptjiicy  have  repaid  more  than  »82.000.0O0  of  the  co«t  of 
the  work*  serving  them  They  Bupport  more  than  1.000.000  people 
on  some  70  000  farms  and  In  some  268  project  towns  They  pro- 
duce more  than  1100  000  000  of  new  wealth  annually.  They  have 
produced  more  than  two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  of  new 
wealth  since  they  first  started  operation.  They  have  created  and 
are  protecting  taxnhlo  values  In  excess  of  $4,500.000  000  They 
provide  an  annual  market  for  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
humid  area?  worth  more  than  our  foreign  trade  with  many  coun- 
tries which  are  considered  prime  markets  for  American  goods 

Let  me  repeat  these  facts  They  are  worth  repetition  Homes 
and  a  chance  for  a  good  livelihood  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  families.  A  crop  production  valued  at  $100,000,000  a 
vear  A  m.rket  for  American  Industry  worth  $200  000.000  a  year 
Taxable  property  carved  out  of  lonely  desert  totaling  more  than 
14  500  000  000  This  Is  what  reclamation  has  brought  to  the  country. 
From  the  first,  however,  the  Congress  has  looked  on  the  Federal 
reclamation  program  also  as  a  social  program  It  directed  that 
settlement  be  on  family-size  farms.  It  has  written  into  the  l.iw 
from  time  to  time  provisions  to  prevent  speculation  In  project 
lands  and  to  protect  the  settlers  It  directs  thit  In  selling  surplus 
power  from  pmject  plan's  preference  shall  be  given  to  publicly 
owned  or  cooperative  dl  tributors.  It  declared  this  year  "that.  In 
the  opening  of  ontr\-  of  nowlv  Urigated  public  lands,  preference 
thall  be  civen  to  families  who  have  no  other  means  of  earnln<i  a 
livelihood  or  who  have  been  compelled  to  abandon,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  other  farms  In  the  United  States,  and  with 
respect  to  whom  there  Is  a  probability  that  such  families  wUl  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  such  irrigated  land." 
LXXXVI— App 305 
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The  present  practices  and  methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
even  the  present  method  of  financing  the  construction  and  the 
large  multiple-purpose  project,  are  also  the  products  of  evolution- 
ary prtx'es.ses 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902.  was  brief.  It  contained 
only  a  few  hundred  words  Subsequent  legislation  making  up  the 
bodv  of  the  Frdoral  reclamation  law,  however,  together  with  inter- 
pretations, make  a  volume  oi  several  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
There  have  been  no  startling  Innovations,  however.  In  this  body 
of  law  The  original  principles — economic  feasibility  and  relm- 
bursatalllty — still  govern  For  the  most  part,  only  logical  exten- 
sions have  been  made  as  chanting  conditions  have  dictated. 

When  the  sales  of  public  lands  dlmlnlslied  and  virtually  ceased. 
other  revenues,  such  as  a  portion  of  the  royalties  from  oil  and  min- 
erals taken  from  the  public  lands,  were  added  to  the  reclamation 
fund.  When  It  was  found  that  reservoirs  being  constructed  to  serve 
Federal  project  lar.ds  could  also  be  made  to  provide  supplemental 
water  to  projects  already  In  existence,  provisions  were  made  by 
which  water  could  be  .supplied  under  adequate  contracts  to  those 
areas  When  it  evolved,  with  the  const  ructit)n  of  large  dams,  that 
power  could  be  generated,  a  measure  of  flood  protection  provided, 
and  navigation  served  in  addition  to  meeting  Irrigation  storage  re- 
quirements Intelligent  and  constructive  steps  were  taken  to  au- 
thorize consideration  of  and  the  planning  lor  these  multiple  and 
1  elated  functions. 

It  obviously  is  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
insure  a  wide  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  these  works  built  In  the 
public  Interest.  These  advances  were  miade  step  by  step  to  tiiat 
end. 

In  recent  years,  beginning  with  the  Institution  of  the  first  major 
Public  Works  program,  the  reclamation  fund  has  been  supplemented 
and  augmented  by  allotments  and  appropriations  from  other  sources. 
Construction  financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  has  cost  $265  000.000. 
In  addition,  allotments  "from  emergency  funds  totaling  $190,937,000 
have  been  made  and  $324,540,000  have  been  appropriated  from  the 
General  Treasury  The  allotments  from  the  emergency  funds  for 
reclamation  projects  are  also  reimbursable  and  about  25  percent  of 
the  total  expenditure  Is  chargeable  to  power  and  will  be  returned 
with  interest  at  a  rate  not  le.ss  than  3  percent.  Projects  like  Boulder 
Dam,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  the  Central  Valley  project  In  Cali- 
fornia never  could  have  been  financed  wholly  from  tl«  reclamation 
fund  I  consider  each  of  these,  however,  wholly  Justified  In  the 
public  interest  and  it  Is  appropriate  that  general  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  their  construction. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  told  Congress  In  1901.  "It  Is  as 
right  for  the  National  Government  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers 
of  the  arid  region  tiscful  by  engineering  works  for  water  storage 
as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  liumld  regions  by 
engineering  worlts  of  another  kind." 

This  cannot  be  questioned.  Historic  as  Is  the  policy  of  river  and 
harbor  Improvement  for  navigation,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Justification  of  Federal  reclamation  rests  wholly  on 
this  comparison. 

The  work  of  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  precious  water 
rei»ourccs  of  the  West  standa  firmly  on  Its  own  feet. 

While  other  peoples  make  terrible  wars  for  expansion,  we  have 
only  U>  btUId  great  works  to  provide  ourselvt*  with  rlbowroom, 
TTiU  constructive  endeavor  which  will  more  than  pay  Ita  own  way 
through  direct  returns  U)  th»;  common  treasury  and  \urrnAm'»  in 
taxable  wealth,  pays  dividends  in  future  sectirlty  a«  well  1  s««e  In 
tiMrse  great  water  projects  and  the  developmenU  whU.h  go  with 
thetn,  rampart*  which  will  guard  our  civlll/ailon  and  which  may 
s<?rve  It  as  well  im  have  the  canals  acrved  Egypt  which  were  buUt 
more  than  4,000  years  ago. 


Conscription 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY   HON    ROBERT  T    SECREST,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr,  Spf  akrr.  under  loave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  ovt  r  the  radio: 

No  man  has  a  greater  love  for  his  country  than  I.  No  man 
believes  more  sincerely  in  Its  proper  defense 

In  February  I  urged  the  Congress  to  stop  the  sale  of  steel. 
gasoline,  and  other  war  materials  to  Japan  or  any  nation  that 
later  might  become  a  potential  enemy 

I  have  supported  every  defense  measure  that  has  come  before 
the  House  In  the  determination  that  my  country  should  not  meet 
Uie  fate   of   ttie   eight   nations   who  placed   their   reliance   In   the 
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Those    nations    that   slept    awoke 


false   promises   of   dictators 
find  their  freedom  gone. 

Our  people  believe  in  our  form  of  democratic  government  ana 
desire  the  adoption  of  all  legislation  that  will  assure  the  protection 
of  their  liberties.  We  do  not  want  war  and  believe  the  surest 
wav  to  avoid  It  is  to  possess  military  and  moral  strength  that  no 
dictator  will  dare  chaUenge.  It  Is  better  to  be  powerful  and  avoid 
attack    than   to  be   weak    and   invite   destruction. 

As  to  the  need  for  a  larger  Army  and  Navy,  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreement between  me  and  the  most  ardent  believer  In  con- 
scription I  know  It  Is  useless  to  have  a  gun  without  a  soldier 
trained  to  use  It.  I  know  It  Is  foUy  to  build  boats  without  train- 
ing men  to  operate  them.  I  know  It  Is  ridiculous  to  buy  airplanes 
unless  we  train  pUots  to  fly  them.  Like  every  citizen.  I  realize 
that  modern  war  and  modern  defense  are  highly  mechanical  and 
specialized  and  that  It  is  suicide  to  train  men  after  a  war  begins. 
I  believe  It  to  be  no  less  than  treason  to  send  untrained  men  to 
certain  and  urmecessary  slaughter.  Proper  training  today  will 
save    the    lives    of    counUess    boys    should    our    Nation    ever    be 

attacked.  ,     ^  ,, 

We  agree  as  to  the  need  for  training,  but  I  firmly  believe  the 
youth  of  this  country,  realizing  the  threat  to  our  security,  will 
respond  voluntarily  to  every  need  of  our  military  leaders  If  we  in 
Congrefs  will  give  them  a  chance.  I  hold  that  conscription  should 
be  the  last  resort  of  a  free  people  and  not  the  first. 

I  contend  that  our  needs  will  be  met  II  we  allow  a  boy  to  enlist 
for  1  year  for  emergency  training  and  pay  that  boy  »30  per  month. 
Today  we  pay  a  boy  in  the  Army  $21  per  month,  while  the  same 
boy  in  the  C.  C.  C   camps  would  be  paid  $30  per  month 

Today,  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  a  boy  will  not  be  accepted 
as  a  volunteer  unless  he  enlists  for  3  years.  Since  JiUy  1.  1939.  the 
Na\'y  has  not  accepted  a  volunteer  unless  he  agreed  to  serve  6  ye^rs. 
The  education  and  life  plans  of  many  young  men  prevent  them 
from  enlisting  for  such  Icng  periods. 

My  bill  compels  Army.  Navy,  and  Biarlne  Corps  officials  to  accept 
any  volunteer  who  wishes  to  enlist  for  1  year  of  emergency  train- 
ing The  advocates  of  conscription  cannot  claim  that  1  year  is  too 
thort  a  time  because  the  conscription  bill  provides  for  the  same 
period  of  training.  Neither  will  my  bill  affect  the  Regular  Army 
or  Navy,  because  anyone  can  still  enlist  for  the  full  period  of  3  or  6 
years  If  he  desires  _     ^   , 

Even  at  the  enlistment  period  of  3  years  now  In  effect  in  the 
Army  let  us  see  how  successful  has  been  the  voltmtecr  system. 

On  May  20  of  this  year  the  Army  decided  to  secure  15.000  recruits 
by  June  30  More  than  sufBclent  men  responded  for  the  3-year 
enlistment. 

On  July  1  the  Army  decided  to  secure  38.000  recruits  by  August 
31.  The  period  is  only  half  gone  yet  more  than  30.000  actual 
enlistment  records  have  been  received  In  Washington  to  date  With 
the  records  that  still  remain  In  the  recruiting  offices  throughout 
the  country  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  quota  will  be  reached 
long  before  the  date  net.  In  June  of  this  year  we  had  the  largest 
peacetime  enlistment  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic,  and. 
mind  you.  these  boys  enlisted  for  3  years  at  only  «21  per  month. 
Olve  the  youth  of  America  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  for  1  year 
at  $30  per  month  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Republic  will  not 
want  for  patriotic  defenders.  We  will  get  thwn  faster  than  we  can 
provide  adequate  shelter  and  certainly  we  want  no  tent  army  this 
winter  with  Its  resulting  epidemic  of  Influenra  and  death. 

Uke  the  Army,  the  Navy  has  had  all  the  volunteers  It  has  called 
for  to  date  even  though  every  one  of  them  had  to  enlist  for  fl  years. 
When  the  voltmteer  system  falls,  then,  and  then  only,  should 
Congress  conscript  and  regiment  the  youth  of  this  free  land.  Some 
may  say  It  will  be  too  late  but  that  Is  pure  fallacy.  The  very  day 
the  first  gun  Is  made  with  no  one  to  use  It.  conscription  could  be 
placed  in  operation.  If  many  who  now  cry  for  conscription  had 
prevailed  Congress  would  have  adjourned  2  months  ago  and  our 
threatened  Nation  would  have  had  neither  my  bill  nor  the  con- 
scription bin  Those  of  us  who  demanded  that  Congress  remain 
m  session  mvist  be  given  credit  for  the  defense  step*  since,  as  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  been  taken. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  conscription  Is  necessary  because 
otherwise  patriotic  toolmakers  and  others  who  arc  essential  for 
national  defense  will  volimteer  for  lesser  service  In  the  Army.  Let 
them  worr>'  no  further.  I  have  Incorporated  into  my  bill  the  exact 
provision  of  the  conscription  bill  designed  to  prevent  such  a  result. 
Under  my  bill  the  Army  and  Navy  can  reject  a  volunteer  whose  time 
Is  needed  elsewhere  for  a  greater  service  to  his  country. 

There  are  some  who  say  conscription  Is  the  American  way.  the 
democratic  way.  In  the  future  It  may  become  necessary,  but  God 
fcrbid  It.  It  Is  the  way  of  every  dictator  In  the  world.  The  way  of 
a  democracy  Is  a  way  of  free  choice,  net  of  regimentation.  In  a 
democracy  we  worship  as  we  please.  We  go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock  or 
we  go  at  12.  We  go  to  a  show  or  we  stay  at  home.  The  blessings 
of  a  democracy  Include  the  right  of  free  choice  and  wUllng  service 
to  the  Government  we  have  built.  Let  us  give  the  youth  of  cur 
land  a  chance  to  defend  the  Nation  voluntarily  before  we  resort  to 
conscription. 

Give  young  men  a  chance  to  decide  the  day  they  can  enlist  with- 
out destroying  their  plans  for  education  and  emplcyment. 
That,  my  friends.  Is  the  real  American  way 

Canada  has  been  at  war  for  nearly  1  year,  yet  no  conscription  bill 
has  been  placed  into  effect.  They  are  now  registering  under  a 
conscription  law  that  will  t)ecome  effective  October  1.  but  that  law 
U  conscription  for  heme  defense  alone.    Canada  U  at  war,  yet  tcday 


there  Is  a  waiting  list  of  volunteers.  Let  us  try  to  get  volunteers  In 
the  armed  service  by  sensible  changes  In  the  present  law  before  we 
resort  to  regimentation  of  every  young  man  in  America. 

In  6  years,  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  boys  enlisted  In 
the  C  C  C  camp>s  of  this  country.  At  least  that  many  more  were 
turned  away  because  of  a  lack  of  camp  facilities.  Congress  should 
enact  my  bill  at  once.  Give  a  boy  a  chance  to  volunteer  for  1 
year  at  the  same  pay  as  that  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  I  feel  certain  of 
the  same  response  from  youth  In  every  strata  of  life.  Never  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  our  Nation  have  we  had  conscription.  I 
do  not  contend  that  it  will  never  come,  but  I  say  the  volunteer 
system  should  l)e  given  a  fair  and  reasonable  chance  first.  It  Is 
democratic.  It  will  not  deplete  industry  of  valuable  men.  It  will 
not  destroy  the  plans  of  youth  for  education  or  employment.  It 
will  not  prevent  a  Regular  Army  or  Navy  of  longer  enlistments,  it 
will  not  cast  upon  youth  the  stigma  of  being  unpatriotic  when 
facts  show  they  have  responded  to  every  call  for  volunteers  that 
has  been  made  to  date. 

There  Is  no  added  danger  to  the  Nation,  because  always  as  a  last 
resort  stands  the   European  method  of  conscription. 

Two  days  after  I  introduced  my  bill  In  the  House  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Woodrlng.  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard,  en- 
dorsed every  principle  contained  in  my  bill  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Vandenberg. 

The  conscript  ion  bill  may  come  up  for  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate before  it  does  In  the  House.  If  so.  I  am  sure  that  some  Senator 
who  feels  as  I  do  on  the  subject  will  offer  an  amendment  m  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  a  shorter  period  of  voluntary  enlistment  and 
increased  pay. 

I  believe  every  man  should  have  convictions  and  the  courage 
to  defend  them  We  must  not  surrender  to  panic  or  hysteria,  but 
calmly,  deliberately,  and  with  supreme  common  sense  we  must 
build  our  defenses  against  every  enemy  within  and  every  potential 
enemy  without  our  borders.  Our  people  must  be  united  In  their 
faith  In  democracy  and  In  their  desire  and  willingness  to  preserve 
th»  American  way  of  life.  Congress  should  be  careful  not  to  de- 
stroy any  part  of  the  old  American  tradition  of  free  choice  unless 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  meet  the  present  emergency  I.  together 
with  millions  of  American  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  sons,  am 
convinced  there  Is  another  way. 


County  Report  of  Federal  Expenditures,  Sumner 

County,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  1940 


EXPENDITURES  MARCH  4.    1933  THROUGH  JUNE  30.    1939 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  report  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  Sumner  County,  Kans.,  from  March  4. 
1933  through  June  30,  1939: 

County  report  of  Federal  expenditures.  Sumner  County.  Kans  ,  Mar. 
4.  1933,  through.  June  30.  1939 

LOANS 


Cl'RRlXT  PR0<;R.MI3 

Fiyleral  Ix»n  .\prncy: 

1.  Kpcxnstruriion  Firuince  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2,  1932)... 

2.  l)i.'«a.stcr  lx>an  Corporation 

Federal  Worts  \eency 

3.  Public  Wort?  .\flniini5tration,  non-F»»rteral  projects 

4.  I'.  S.  {{(Mi.sinfT  .Authority,  loan  contracts  sifrned  

Department  of  .^ericulturp: 

5.  Farm  Crtxtit  .\'iministrMion.  Lanil  Bank  Commissioner.. 

Farm  Credit  .\dmini.<trati<'n,  eim-refnov  crop  and  teed 

Farm  Security  .\(liniaisl ration,  niral  rehabilitation  

Farm  S<<curity  .Vdministration.  farm  tenant  purchase  

Rural   Kltctrif^cation   .Administration   (total  project  cost 

divided  by  nuniber  of  coiinlitjs  particii^alingj 


0. 
7. 
8. 
». 


COMPI.rTKD  PRUORAMS 


10.  Farm  Credit  .Admini.stration.  1934-3.";  drought  relief 

11.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  lyJ3-36 


Total,  repayable. 


Num- 
ber 


885 

103 


10 
272 


.Amount 


$27,067 


•  7«.aoo 

>  1^000 
100,840 


130,500 


1.971 
3SH,»1 

1,415.049 


'  Thc>*  pnjcct'  rt>oelved  both  loans  and  grants. 
•AsolLH*.  31,  Wis. 
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County  report  of  federal  erpenditures,  Sumner  County.  Kans  ,  Mar. 
4.  1933,  through  June  30,  1939 — CJontinued 

EXPEKDITUKES 


CTRREVr  PROORAlfS 

Fedenl  Work*  Aconcr: 

1.  PuMic  Works  .Administration.  nr>n-FpdcmI  prnjocta.. 

2.  I'liblic  W  i.rks  Administration.  Ki^loral  projwts 

3.  Public  K<i:iils  .Viliniui.'stration.  completed  [T'jjects 

4.  Public  Buildings  .Administration.  Federal  buildings 

5.  Work  Proji<cls  Administration      

6.  Other  pmjfcts  under  Works  Program «___ 

Federal  Semnty  .Acency 

7.  Social  .^I'ctirity  Hoard: 

Old-aee  a.s«Lstance     . ffti,  720 

Aid  to  dr|M'ndent  children H).  170 

Aid  to  the  blind 1.  3ti3 

Department  of  .Aericultunv 

8.  AfTictiltural  .Adjustment  .Administration  con.servation  pro- 

grams: 

Itfifi  $!8.'i.21'» 

1837 63..SS9 


Num- 
ber 


Amonnt 


$C31.230 


274.  an 

8.119 
922.  U07 


144 


9.  Farm  Security  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation 


rOllPI  ETEU  rROGRAMS 

10.  Fodoral  Emenfnry  Relief  Administration 

11.  Civil  Works  .Administratmn      

12.  Arricultural  .Adjustiiu'nt  .AdminLnration  rental  and  bene- 

fit pavnienls  

13.  V.  S.  lioii.'JinK  .Aiithrrity.  housing  (former  Public  Works 

Administr.i'.ion  housinp  only) 


Total,  nonrepayable — . 

Grand  tot.il.  repayable  and  nonrepayable 


44    >       77. 
12  |l 

t 


2S3 


249.  107 
45.  41.^ 


as.v.'joo 

1.  03H.  140 


4. 2an.  053 

5.  714.  702 


OTHl 


Federal  Housinc  .Administration: 

Title  I.  Moderniuition  and  improvement  loans  insured. 
Title  11.  MortKat!e«  accepted  lor  inauranoe 


Total.  Iwiusintr  Ins'irance    -- 

Farm  S-curity  AdmniLstration.  farm  debt  reduction  — 
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I       Did  a  Party  Die? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   GRAND   RAPIDS   HERALD 


leftwlngers  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties,  by  the 
New  Deal.  Today  tlie  New  Deal  consists  of  one  man.  F^nklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  dictates  all  its  policies  oven  to  the  nomination  of 
himself  for  the  unprecedented  and  dangerous  third  term,  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  running  mate,  and  the  writing  of  a  platform  which  he 
hastened  to  ob-serve  he  will  interpret  as  he  sees  fit.  Therefore  he 
alone  becomes  the  platform  and  the  party. 

But  that  isn't  all  of  it.  In  1938  Mr  Roosevelt  undertook  a  purge 
of  all  thost^  Jeffersonlan  Democrat*  who  had  dared  oppose  his  dictum. 
He  failed  beiause  the  voters  retu.sed  to  stand  with  him  But  In 
Chicago  he  was  entirely  successful.  He  ignored  all  the  Democrats, 
surrounded  himself  only  with  the  left  wingers,  the  New  Deal,  and 
drove  out  all  Democrats  who  went  to  Chicago  in  the  belief  that  Ihey 
were  to  attend  a  Democratic  National  Convention 

Only  the  vou*s  of  the  people  in  November  really  can  kill  the 
Democratic  Party.  Tlic  New  Deal  stuck  the  knife  in  its  back  in 
Chicago.  If  tlie  people  in  November  reelect  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
if  they  obey  his  dictum,  then  they  will  have  killed  the  Democratic 
Party  and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  New  Deal  over  which  Mr  Roosevelt 
has  declared  himself  the  dictator.  If  those  who  attended  the 
Chicago  convention  didn't  see  actually  the  death  of  the  Deratxrratic 
Party,  tiiey  did  see  at  least  the  aUb  in  the  back  which  may  c«u«e 
the  death. 

JUST   StJPPOSING 

Henry  A  Wallace,  who  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  at  the 
recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  New  Deal  Party,  who  waa  named 
at  the  demand  of  President  Roosevelt  and  who  was  so  bitterly 
opposed  by  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  delegates  that  he  collected  boos 
every  time  his  name  was  mentioned,  was  opposed  not  so  much 
becau.se  he  was  'Wallace  or  even  because  his  nomination  was  dic- 
tated by  the  big  boss  of  the  convention  and  of  the  party  as  because 
of  the  Implications  which  go  along  with  the  nomination  and  the 
possible  election  of  him  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Wallace,  himself,  is  a  fine  chap  of  a  sort  of  mystic  type,  one  who 
does  a  lot  of  dreaming.  Is  not  at  all  practical,  who  would  reform 
the  entire  world  along  social  and  economic  lines.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Elxecutlve  Office. 

It  never  is  nice  to  speculate  on  a  man's  possible  death  Yet 
we  must  admit  that  death  comes  to  us  all  in  due  course.  Supposing 
that  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  should  be  elected  this  fall.  And  sup- 
posing that,  unhappily,  the  President,  worn  by  the  cares  of  his 
office — and  he  shows  clearly  what  has  happened  to  him  in  the  last 
7  years — should  die  or  become  Incapacitated.  Or  supposing  that  In 
a  year  or  two.  after  the  Etiropean  war  is  over,  he  shoiild  decide  that 
the  country  no  longer  needs  him  and  should  resign.  Be  It  remem- 
bered that  such  a  suggestion  was  made  at  Chicago  In  the  effort  to 
calm  the  revolt  which  so  many  could  see  coming.  Suppose  for 
one  or  another  rea.son  a  vacancy  should  occur  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Then  automatically  Mr.  Wallace  would  succeed 
to  that  office.  Not  one  man  In  a  thousand  who  knows  Mr.  Wallace 
ever  would  vote  for  him  for  President.  The  Democratic  Convention, 
even  under  the  lash  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  could  not  have  forced  the  dele- 
gates to  have  nominated  Wallace  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Wallace 
definitely  is  not  Presidential  timber.  Pew.  even  of  his  friends, 
would  claim  he  Is.  More  than  that.  Mr.  Wallace  Is  far  more  New 
DeaUsh  than  is  the  President.  Indeed.  Mr.  Wallace  Is  a  radical  who 
perhaps  is  not  far  from  "red"  tendencies.  With  him  In  the  White 
Hottse  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  look  most  reac- 
tionary. We  would  see  radicalism  such  as  we  In  America  never 
dreamed.  We  would  see  this  Government  entirely  transformed  so 
far  as  he  might  be  able  to  transform  It.  We  would  find  ourselves 
controlled,  regimented,  socialized  far  more  than  the  President  dares 
even  propose. 

It  Is  that  very  fear,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing, 
which  caused  such  bitter  resentment  against  the  nomination  of 
Wallace.  It  was  the  feeling,  because  of  the  feelers  which  had  been 
sent  out.  that  when  the  fall  election  rolls  around  DemocraU  will 
actually  be  voting  for  Wallace  for  President  rather  than  for  Roose- 
velt. And  Wallace  as  President  Is  unthinkable  to  all  but  the  most 
radical  element  In  the  United  States.  Roosevelt  in  this  campaign  Is 
only  a  phantom  who  may  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  be  removed 
from  the  Presidency.  If  elected,  long  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
It  was  that,  more  than  all  other  considerations,  which  prompted  the 
bitter  opposition  to  Wallace. 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapid.s  Herald  of  July  30.  1940: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  of  July  30.  19401 

DID  A  PABTT  DIE? 

Back  In  1912  some  of  us  saw  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Roosevelt 
to  kill  the  Republican  Party.  He  dismembered  it  by  forming  a  new 
party,  the  Bull  Moose.  In  1916  some  of  us  saw  that  party  actually 
die,  never  to  be  resurrected.  Today  a  great  many  persons  who 
attended  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  old  Democratic  Party  are 
wondering  If  perhaps  we  did  not  see  that  party  die. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  that  Jeffersonlanlsm  as 
applied  to  the  E>emocratic  Party  did  die.  Perhaps  It  was  killed  a.s 
earlv  if  not  earlier  than  1936  It  certainly  passed  out  of  the  picture 
In  Chicago  In  1940.  What  happened  and  what  has  heen  happjening 
during  the  last  B  years  was  the  absorption  of  certain  elements,  the 
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of  tlie  Townsend  NaUonAl  Voters  League,  450  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago,  111.,  to  the  Townsend  clubs  In  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresentaUves, 
Dr.  P.  E.  Townsend  is  chairman  of  this  organization,  and  I 
air.  personally  gratified  to  receive  the  mention  given  me  in  the 
communication.  The  letter  referred  to  dated  July  11.  1940, 
is  as  follows: 

To  aU  Tovmsend  ci«b»  and  mrmbm  in  the  Ninth  Congrtasional 
DiMtrict  of  Minn<90ia: 

Secretaries:  Pleaae  read  at  your  next  meeting. 

Deab  Friznds:  On  June  1.  1939.  certain  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  voted  for  legislation  embodying  the  principles  ol 
the  Townsend  plan.  We  are  proud  to  advise  you  that  the  Hon- 
orable R.  T.  BucKLBt  was  one  of  the  men  who  voted  for  otir 
measure. 

'  During  this  past  session  of  Congress  he  not  only  supported  our 
bill,  but  has  worked  for  Its  enactment.  He  has  done  all  that  he 
could  for  us  In  Washington,  and  now  comes  the  opportunity  when 
we  can  <letnonstrate  to  him  that  we  appreciate  what  he  has  done. 

We  believe  that  every  member  of  our  organization  should  not 
only  vote  for  Mr.  Bcckuer.  but  should  work  to  secure  as  many  ad- 
ditional votes  for  him  as  It  is  possible  for  them  to  do 

Campalgna  are  won  by  Individual  work.  Contact  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  ask  them  to  work  and  vote  for  Mr.  Buck- 
UB.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  Mr.  BucKua 
that  the  Townaendites  are  behind  him  and  are  willing  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  see  him  nominated. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  

L.  W.  JTrrtRT. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Knights  of  Pythias 
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HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  6,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  NICHOLAS  ATLAS 


Mr.  EDEUSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Nicholas  Atlas,  assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County,  and  member  of  the  grand  lodge  law  committee. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  domain  of  New  York,  delivered  June  28, 
1940.  over  station  WHOM,  on  the  Independence  Day  program 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  that  order: 

It  Is  very  good  that  this  program  of  celebration  of  our  country's 
000  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  birthday  comes  in  advance  of  the 
day  flzMl  by  the  choice  and  practice  of  our  people  for  such  celebra- 
tion. July  4.  It  is  good  that  we  celebrate  and  commemorate  the 
gre»t  day,  as  we  do.  now.  t>efore  we  lose  In  the  din  of  festive 
cannonade  and  the  cries  of  Joyous  huzzahlng  the  opportunity  for  a 
moment's  sincere  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  this  birthday,  the 
meaning  of  our  nation-hood  and  Ideals  and  Independence,  at  a 
time  when  for  so  many  other  nations  their  birthdays  are  no  longer 
meaningful.  It  Is  good  that  amid  the  swell  of  patriotic  feeling 
engendered  by  the  occasion  there  should  be  sober  thought  and  ex- 
preaslon  of  what  this  feeling,  what  our  patriotism  means.  For  sober 
thought  and  cautious  Judgment,  and  also  an  earnest  search  for  the 
right  aiMl  the  moral,  and  not  youthful  and  unconsidered  revolt  for 
the  sake  of  revolt,  fathered  our  Independence  and  our  nation- 
hood. 

To  me  this  Is  very  significant.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
beautiful  in  its  language  and  poetically  rich  with  the  rarest,  most 
religious,  and  fxxtrlotlc  sentiments  of  mankind,  was  not  a  defiance 
but  an  explanation.  Before  our  democracy  was  established.  It 
showed  that  our  democracy  already  existed.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
declaration  of  the  Intentions  of  our  ancestors — In  blood  or  In 
thought,  what  matter,  they  are  our  ancestors — Intentions  already 
long  in  the  hearts  of  those  wl\o  made  and  fought  our  Revolution, 
as  It  was  an  honorable  statement  of  the  reasons  for  their  conduct, 
made  democratically  to  their  neighbors  in  all  the  world,  a  statement 
decrying  force,  but  acknowledging  Its  necessity,  acknowledging  too 
that  force,  if  used,  must  be  Justifiably  used.  Justly  used,  used  on 
the  t>asis  only  of  reason — a  report  upon  their  actions,  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  author  of  that  declaration,  Jefferson,  who  died  on 
July  4.  puts  the  words  into  the  original  of  the  great  document  It- 
self: "A  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
tliey  (the  Americans!  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
*      *      *",  to  tha  separation  from  their  then  oppresaors. 


Xbe  gntit  Declaration,  therefore.  Is  a  demonstration  ot  the  rec- 
titude and  probity  oC  purpose  that  actuated  the  founders  The 
important  part  of  It  Is.  the  reasons  advanced,  full  of  nobility  for 
the  declaiatlon  of  the  Independence  of  the  colonies.  The  Declara- 
tion itself  might  well  have  remained  and  been  effective  In  the 
form  in  which,  on  Jime  7.  1776.  It  was  introduced  In  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  But  It  was  a  desire  for 
just  dealing  and  fair  elucidation  of  purpose  that  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  Lees  resolution  for  3  weeks  so  that  "In  the  mean- 
time a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  of  the  said  first  resolution";  and  added  is  a  note  to  show 
the  stress  of  the  moment,  "lest  any  time  should  be  lost  in  case 
the  Congress  agree  to  this  resolution." 

Thus  in  the  moment  of  stress  they  found  time  to  be  right — 
tn  their  struggle  for  a  desirable  end  they  found  the  necessity  of 
iustifying  that  end  In  the  light  of  universal  morality,  and  In  ti\etr 
batUe  they  relinquished  no  bit  of  the  honesty  and  the  good  char- 
acter they  had  from  their  ancestral  code  of  fair  play  and  devout 
Biblical  religion. 

And.  knowing  this  and  readmg  the  Declaration,  we  know.  too. 
that  they  were  moved  not  by  a  desire  for  power,  nor  by  avarice 
and  rapaclousness.  but  only  by  a  desire  to  live  their  own  life  as 
free  men  under  God.  at  their  own  expense,  not  at  the  expeiise  of 
others;  by  their  own  toil  and  effort,  not  by  the  theft  of  the  fruits 
of  another's  toll  and  effort  or  of  that  toil  and  effort  itself;  by  a 
desire  to  live  free  from  the  oppression  of  another  people,  not  by 
the   oppH-esslon   of   another   people. 

We  may  proudly  relate  today  that  throughout  all  our  history 
since  that  day  the  lever  of  power  for  Its  own  sake  has  been  absent 
from  oin:  deliberaUons  as  a  Nation,  from  our  work  as  a  people 

"Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites."  says  Gibbon,  "the  love  of 
power  Is  of  the  most  Imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  since  the 
pride  of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the  multitude  In 
the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force,  and 
their  peace  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of  humanity.  The  ardour 
of  contention,  thn-  pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the 
memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  ail  con- 
tribute to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  pity  " 

We  are  not  filled  with  this  love.  Our  minds  are  not  Inflamed  and 
we  have  shunned  the  tumult.  We  have  not  sought  the  suppres- 
sion of  multitudes.  No  On  the  contrary — being  lovers  of  democ- 
racy and  democracy  being  what  It  Is,  we  have  sought  always  to 
bring  the  one  man  forward;  to  make  government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  men,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  man,  130.000.000 
replicas  of  whom  are  the  Nation. 

Democracy  remembers  the  one  man.  The  lesson  of  today  must  be. 
that  the  one  man  must  remember  democracy.  He  must  rememiser 
It  as  his  protection: 

"Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom."  said  a  Talmud  sage  "for 
were  It  not  for  that  men  would  swallow  each  other  a»lve." 

He — this  one  man — must  remember  democracy  as  his  heritage  of 
life.  He  must  remember  It  by  supporUng  it  and  realize  that  all  of 
Its  support  must  come  from  his  Individual  loyalty,  devotion, 
honesty.  selflesBness  In  its  benefit,  in  short  his  good  character. 

Can  there  lie  patriotism  In  a  democracy  other  than  this,  that 
each  man's  good  character  and  good  will  are  the  bond  given  by  him 
for  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  general  weal?  Men 
are  not  s^gp't  but  in  a  denuxu-acy  they  must  approximate  In  their 
conduct  an  Ideal  which  the  Weai  of  democracy  demands  Our 
striving  must  be  therefore  for  the  attainment  in  our  characters 
and  conduct  of  a  state  which  John  Aflams.  another  patriot  who 
died  on  July  4.  the  same  day  as  Jefferson,  has  described. 
He  wrote: 

"Oh.  that  I  could  wear  cut  of  my  mind  every  mean  and  base 
affectation;  conquer  my  natural  pride  and  self-conceit;  expect  no 
more  deference  from  my  fellows  than  I  deserve;  acquire  that  meek- 
ness and  humility  which  are  the  sure  mark  and  characters  of  a 
great  and  generous  soul:  subdue  every  unworthy  passion;  and  treat 
all  men  as  I  wish  to  be  treated  by  all." 

A  democracy  needs  men.  A  dictatorship — or.  to  use  an  older  and 
perhaps  more  respectable  word,  a  tyranny — needs  but  a  man.  A 
democracy  exists  for  and  belongs  to  its  men.  A  dictatorship  only 
for  and  to  Its  man. 

Now  more  than  ever  In  our  history  we  need  in  our  democracy, 
always  richly  endowed  In  men.  men  and  more  men.  not  mere 
human  beings,  but  men  of  good  purpose  and  good  character  and 
good  will — truth  worthy,  loyal — helpful,  friendly — coiuteous.  kind— 
obedient  to  the  authority  they  themselves  have  constituted  and 
which  they  constitute,  an  authority  diily,  Justly  constituted  within 
their  own  basic  law — cheerful,  thrifty  men — brave  men  and  clean. 
in  body,  thought,  acts — comradely  men — and  reverent  men.  rever- 
ing the  democracy  they  uphold,  revering  God,  and  revering  the 
worship  of  God.  their  own  and  that  of  others,  respecting  in  their 
sublime  respect  for  God  and  their  democracy  and  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  also  each  other,  each  his  fellow  In  the  great  mass  that 
makes  this  excellent  whole.  We  need  such  men  at  the  helm — we 
need  such  men  in  the  ranks.  In  a  democratic  community  where 
many  are  Joined  of  their  own  free  will  all  must  be  self-reliant,  all 
reliable  and  reliably  devoted  tc  each  other  and  to  the  voluntary 
aasociation  they  have  formed  for  the  universal  good. 

Do  we  want  these  men  for  war  and  slaughter?  Take  no  fright. 
We  want  and  need  these  men  for  war  and  life.  We  want  them  for 
war  on  the  home  front.  That  Is  not  a  war  of  planes  and  tanks 
and  gunfire  and  death.  It  Is  a  war  for  an  Ideal — a  war  to  be  fought 
by  living  democracy  and  making  democracy  work — strongly,  quickly, 
efflcleotiy.  the  combined  strength,  speed,  and  efficiency  of  130,000.- 
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000   souN   with   a   single   devotion,   a  shigle  purpose— to  persist    by 
Se?rg    stVor/within.    and    hale,    by    being    strong    and    victorious 

acainst  those  who  wish  us  ill.  

>\'hat  do  we  ask  of  each  other,  then.  In  our  democrac>  ?     A  de\  o- 
tlon  to  its  Ideals  and  alms,  to  Its  common  background  and  hibtory 
Of  honestv  and  integrity  of   purpose,  to  its  flag  and  7»"'>ol«-^^"l«J 
Its  languaee— above  all.  the  devotion  of  ever>-  citizen  to  the  other 
and  a  sublime  sport<=man5hlp-a  recognition  of  the  weaker  mans 
tTm    to    life    and    its    pursuits-the    stronger    man  s    f ..rbc  arance 
while    the    weaker    collects    himself    for    the    fray    of    Uying-the 
stronger    man'.,    provision    of    protection    for    the    weaker    for    those 
tm?^ard    evenVs    which,    it    is    known,    the    '^Z^'^^'T^rfZ'^:: 
vl?e  without  hel^^the  recognition  by  the  powerful  that  the  feeble 
ai4  a  part  of  the  community  who  In  their  feebleness  may  Plav  the 
mouse  to  the  lion  and  contribute  nimbleneas  and  wit  and  indus- 
Uv   t^   support  the   strong   man's  freedom   U,   act   in   the  common 
gc^   and  Buard   the  common   hom^a  recognition  by  the  weaker 
ofhls  part  and  an  effort  by  him  to  do  what  he  can  under  nature 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  all-a  search  and  battle  for  greater  fit- 
ness than  only  the  necessary  physical  fitness  for  the  "eatlon  and 
^tabUshment  of  universal  fltnesi^a  reinterpret ation  of  the  words 
^.urv  val  of  the  fittest"  to  mean  that  all  working  together  can  be 
fit  to  survive-to  ex.rcise.  not  tolerance  alone,  but  understanding- 
Bt  woVst.  decent   forbearance  for  differences   in   others,  for  things 
we  mav  even  dislike— to  love  one's  neighbor  „tw.«r 

In  short  en  the  birthday  of  our  country  we  call  upon  each  other 
for  unuv-for  integrity  of  the  united  purpos^for  ^ood  character 
of  the  individual-the  whole  to  constitute  an  """"^^^o^^^^"^  "' 
Within  and.  therefore,  victoriously  to  defend  us.  If  need  be.  without. 
In  contributing  men  of  gocKl  character  to  this  great  scheme  of 
our  b^mg  may  the  Pythian  order  always  have  a  large  and  generous 
hand. 


Adjustment  of  Army  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY  MAJ    GEORGE  FIELDING   ELIOT 


Mr  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  In  my  re- 
marks a  statement  of  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot  printed  in 
tlie  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  need  for  adjustment  of 
Army  pay  to  spur  recruiting.  Nothing  is  more  important  at 
this  time  than  a  review  of  the  Anny  situation  and  its  effect 
on  recruiting.     | 

MAJOR   n-IOT   TTUCCT   ADJrrSTMENT  OF  ARMT   PAT   TO  SPXTB.  RECRtnTTNO 

(By  Maj  George  Fielding  Eniot) 
W-hlle  recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army  remains  upon  a  voluntary 
basis  it  is  very  largely  Influenced  by  what  the  Army  has  to  offer 
the  young  men  of  America  as  a  career.  It  Is  not  generally  realized 
that  in  this  respect  the  Army  is  greatly  Inferior  to  the  Navy^  but 
the  voung  man  who  is  considering  entering  some  branch  of  the 
armed  service  finds  this  out  quickly  enough  when  he  look.«  into  the 
matter  before  making  his  decision.  Hence  the  lag  Iri  Army  recruiting 
He  dii^covers  that  if  he  goes  Into  either  serA-lce  he  will  start 
at  the  same  ba..lc  rate  of  pay.  »21  a  month  Thereafter  however, 
things  are  vorv  different  The  Navy  recruit  continues  to  receive 
$21  only  for  about  3  months,  the  time  he  spends  in  the  training 
station.  Prestimlng  that  he  elects  the  seaman  branch  he  then 
goes  to  sea  as  a  seaman,  second  class,  at  $36  a  month.  After  serving 
in  that  grade  for  a  year,  and  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  he 
can  be  promoted  to  seaman,  at  $54  a  month,  and  thereafter  at  yearly 
Intervals  subject  to  examination  and  tc  vacancies,  can  rise  through 
the  petty-officer  grades  till  he  reaches  Grade  I  (chief  petty  officer  on 
permanent  appointment)   at  a  base  rate  of  $126  a  month. 

The  Armv  recruit  has  no  such  cheerful  prospects  before  him. 
When  he  is"  through  with  the  recruit  depot  he  goes  to  a  unit,  but 
he  continues  to  receive  $21  until  vacancies  make  room  for  him  in 
the  grade  of  private  first  class,  which  may  be  a  long  time;  then  he 
gets  $30  Later  on  he  mav  be  selected  to  become  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer— and  as  a  corporal  he  will  get  $42  a  month.  He  will 
not  overtake  the  Navy  seaman,  at  $54.  until  he  has  reached  the 
grade  of  sergeant,  which  may  be  in  his  second  enlistment  or  even 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Army  recruit  has  two  advantages 
which  the  Navy  does  not  provide.  He  may  qualify  for  -specialist 
pay,"  which  may  run  as  high  as  $30  a  month,  but  "'T .'i''*  .''^'^ 
few  of  these  higher-grade  specialists,  and  almost  half  of  the  total 
number  of  men  with  sptciallst  rating  are  in  grade  6.  which  pays 
$3  a  month  extra.     Also,  the  soldier  get*  a  yearly  clothing  allow- 


ance while  the  Navy  man  has  to  pay  for  his  own  clothing  after  the 
issue  of  his  initial  outfit.  This  allowance  gives  the  soldier  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  a  month,  and  what  he  docs  not 
draw  in  clothing  he  gets  in  cash  at  the  end  of  his  enlistment  ine 
average  savings  are  from  «45  to  $70  for  u  3-year  enlistment.  These 
Items  by  no  means  make  up  for  the  ini-quallties  in  pay. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  opportunities  for  promotion, 
the  dice  are  even  more  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  Navy  ]^f 
than  1  percent  of  the  Armv  s  enlisted  men  are  In  grade  1  (at  $Ub). 
while  almost  8  percent  of  "the  Na\ys  are  In  that  j;rude  Between  8 
and  9  percent  of  the  Army's  enlisted  men  are  in  the  first  three 
grades  (at  $126.  $84.  and  $72.  respectively)  while  about  37  percent 
of  the  Navy's  enlisted  men  are  in  those  grades. 

For  promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant  officer,  the  Navy  recruit  has 
about  four  times  the  chance  of  the  Army  recruit;  and  when  he  (aoes 
Ret  this  promotion,  the  Armv  man  finds  himself  limited  to  a  possible 
maximum  monthly  pay  and  allowances  of  $243  after  20  ye'^" J^-rv; 
ice  and  to  a  maximum  pav  and  allowances  on  retirement  of  »!><«  o. 
while  the  Navy  warrant  officer  after  20  years'  service  will  be  getting 
$i5i3  with  further  raises  still  po-ssible  and  his  maximum  on  retire- 
ment is  $281  25.  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Aimy 

This  whole  state  of  affairs  has  arisen  from  the  time  when  it  was 
possible  for  the  Navy  to  say  that  they  required  a  hlKh  percentage 
of  technicians  who  could  be  given  specialist  training  of  var'o'J* 
sorts,  and  in  order  to  retain  such  men  in  the  service  they  had  to 
have  high  rates  of  pav  There  Is.  however,  no  longer  any  distinction 
between  Army  und  Navy  in  this  respect.  The  Army  Is  Just  as  h»K|Vy 
mechanized  and  Just  as  much  In  need  of  high-grade  men  as  the 

Vf^we  are  to  have  a  first-class  Army  raised  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
voluntarv  enlistment,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  Army  Is  made 
attractive  as  a  career.     In  order  to  do  this,  certain  immediate  steps 

"'^Plrs^T^the^^pay  of  enlisted  men.  and  opportunities  for  promotioii 
(1  e  percentages  in  the  various  grades)  must  be  placed  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  Navy,  as  far  as  voluntary  enlisted  personnel  is  con- 
cerned (If  we  come  to  conscription,  much  lower  rales  for  con- 
scripted personnel  In  either  service  might  be  envisaged  )  Pay  for 
specialist  qual:fications  can  be  equalized  between  the  two  services 
(the  Navy  now  has  some  extra-pay  Jobs  as  well  as  the  Army).  in« 
clothinK  allowance  might  well  be  extended  to  the  Navy  on  an 
eaultable  basis,  after  study  of  respective   average  wear  and  tear 

Second  when  this  Is  done,  the  whole  question  of  service  pay  can 
be  taken  up  anew  and  studied  with  a  view  to  making  the  services 
completely  attractive  with  civil  occupations.  One  great  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  such  revision  to  date  has  been  the  Army's  Insistence  on 
equality  with  the  Navy  as  a  prerequisite,  while  the  Navy  has  desU-ed 
a  unilateral   increase  , 

Third  the  Army  must  have  a  warrant  officers  corps  equal  in  pro- 
portionate number  and  In  professional  standing  to  that  of  the  Navy. 
These  warrant  officers  could  perform  many  routine  duties  and  could 
relieve  comnussK  ned  officers  for  their  main  task  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  command  In  war  Incidentally,  an  increase  of  Navy  war- 
rant Officers  would  be  well  worth  considering  on  the  latter  grounds 
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or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM   R.   CASTLB 


Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  xny 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  article  written  by  William  R. 
Castle  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  entitled  "What  About  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Now?"  and  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July 
27.  1940.    Mr.  Castle's  article  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  27.  1940] 

What  About  the  Monroe  Uoctriht.  Now? 

(By  William  R   Castle,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  former 

Ambassador  to  Japan) 
One  man  savs  the  trouble  with  articles  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
that  they  take  for  granted  vou  know  all  about  why  it  started  and 
what  It  is  The  next  man  says  that  papers  about  the  Monroe  Doc- 
mne  are  always  borinp.  because  writers  stop  to  "P  ">"  7»^at  the 
doctrine  is  when  everybody  knows  ah-eady.  To  satisfy  both  is  Im- 
tZliS!  bur.sUice  ^ople"^  dispute  endlessly,  and  generally  igno- 
rant v  about  the  me^ii.K  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  since  many 
la^n  as  md  sputa^le  a  lot  of  things  which  have  '^^^^^^^V ^^'^ 
?o^o  With  it.  a  few  words  of  clarification  and  historical  background 
are  xiecessary — but  only  a  few. 
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Early  In  the  nineteenth  cent^iry  there  waa  a  spirit  of  liberty  abroad 
in  the  world  which  came  Into  violent  opposition  with  the  dying 
spint  of  ref«nion  and  oppression.  Just  as  today  the  spl^lt  of  reaction^ 
a^  typ.fled  by  the  dictatorships.  Is  clashing  with  the  still  vigorous 
if  Jdly  disorganized  spirit  of  freedom  The  vartom  colonies  of 
Spain  and  the  one  great  colony  of  Portugal  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere wwe  forcibly  breaking  a^-ay  from  the  mother  countries,  and 
Americans,  who  had  only  recently  won  their  own  freedom  trony 
Great  Britain,  were  enthusiastic  for  the  revolting  loonies.  They 
had  a  vision  of  a  new  hemisphere  made  up  of  republics  of  similar 
Ideals  trading  happily  together,  understanding  one  another,  and 
ocether  building  a  ^derful  new  world  But  these  new  nations 
h^  to  be  protected  until  they  could  look  after  themselves.  So  the 
Idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  bom.  tt«.»oh 

President  Monroe.  In  1823.  notified  the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  tolerate  no  Interference  with  the  new  republics  oi 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  a  bold  thing  for  this  young  Na- 
tion hardly  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  to  defy  such  states  as  Russia. 
Austria  and  Prance.  But.  except  for  one  or  two  fumbling  and 
half-hearted  attempts,  the  countries  across  the  AUantlc  have  not 
even  tried  to  find  out  for  sure  whether  we  meant  what  we  said 

Ptople  say  that  England  waa  the  first  to  propose  hands  off  the 
new  republics.     This  is   not   true.     As  far  back  as   1811.   Congress 
oasfxl  a  resolution  concerning  European  possessions  to  the  aoutn 
^is  which  said,   in   part.   "The   United   States     •      •      •     cannot 
wltnout  serious  Inqu/etude.  see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  paw 
into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power."    At  the  same  time  there  had 
been  much  talk  of  recognizing  aa  Independent  nations  the  colonl^ 
In  revolt  against  Spain,  but  England  would  not  Join  with  us.  and 
as  the  months  passed,  sober  American  Judgment  decided  against 
hasty  action.    There  was  too  much  danger  of  war  as  a  consequence. 
Our  ancestors  of  those  days  felt  even  more  vigorously  than  we  feel 
today  that  we  had  better  keep  out  of  Europe's  quarreU.     The  colo-    , 
nles   had    been    Involved    In    one   war    after    another.    Just    becai^e 
nations  holding  American  territory  were  fighting  In  Europe.     The 
Holy  Alliance  was  busy  meddling  In  matters  which  were  none  of  its 
business     and    now.    In    1823.    It    began    to   look    westward    at    the 
revolted  Spanish  colonies.    So  President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage  to  Congress.   Included   certain  sentences  which   he  had   little 
Idea  would  become  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  American  foreign 

policy 

What  Is  this  Monroe  Doctrine  which  was  so  ably  sketched  by 
President  Monroe  and  hU  irascible  Secretary  of  State.  John  Qulncy 
Adams?  It  was  a  plain  statement  to  Europe  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  Independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  malnUln.  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers."  And. 
Monroe  went  on  to  say.  "In  tiie  wars  of  the  European  powers  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  talcen  any  part, 
nor  does  It  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our 
rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  Injuries 
or  make  preparation  for  our  defense." 

Monroe  then  expressed  the  American  disapproval  of  European 
systems  of  government  and  declared  that  "we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portions  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  "  We  had 
no  intention  of  Interfering,  he  said,  with  any  existing  European 
colonies.  "But.  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  In- 
dependence and  maintained  It.  and  whose  independence  we  have 
•  •  •  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  Interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  Europjean  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  imfrlendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States  ■•  And  a  little  later  In  the  message:  "It  is  impossible  that 
the  allied  powers  [Russia.  Austria.  Prussia,  and  France)  should 
extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  | American] 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can 
anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  It  of  their  own  accord." 

That  is  all  there  Is  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  Is  a  warning  to 
Europe  to  leave  this  hemisphere  alone.  It  does  not  give  and  never 
has  given  the  United  States  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  other  nations  of  the  two  continents;  it  Is  merely  an 
assertion  on  our  part  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  be 
gobbled  up  or  forced  to  change  their  forms  of  republican  govern- 
ment. How  much  effect  this  had  at  the  time  will  never  be  known. 
What  was  clear  to  Europe  was  that  England  had  wanted  to  make 
tills  doctrine  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  declaration;  that  It  was  S3rm- 
pathetlc  with  the  American  stand:  and  that  the  British  fleet 
would  be  likely  to  make  any  expedition  acrc«s  the  Atlantic  very 
hazardous.  People  in  England  did  not  know  that  John  Qulncy 
Adam.s  was  thinking  only  of  the  United  States  when  he  rejected 
the  British  suggestion  of  a  Joint  declaration. 

He  did  not  want  Britain  to  be  guaranteeing  anything  on  the 
American  continents  That  woxild  cause  trouble  in  the  future. 
Also,  there  was  a  mild  phrase  in  the  British  suggestion  which 
probably  worried  him.  Referring  to  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies. 
It  said,  "We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them 
ourselves."  Adams  was  afraid  that  England  would  not  keep  Its 
word  and  was  equally  afraid  we  should.  There  was  a  strong  pop- 
ular feeling  In  favor  of  annexing  Cuba,  and  there  were  rumblings 
in  the  Southwest  which  presaged  the  Mexican  War  and  the  annex- 
ation Of  California.  Toung  and  lusty  nations  do  not  like  self- 
denying  ordinances.  In  his  care  for  his  country,  as  against  all 
other  Interests.  Adams  has  often  been  called  the  "first  Isolatlonst." 
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A    TWOFOLD    PUaPOSE 

The  inspiration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  warm  sympathy  for 
the  new  States;  Its  motive  was  the  determination  to  protect  our- 
selves from  alien  and  hostile  influences.  It  could  not  give  the 
United  States  any  rights  over  the  Latin  Ame'-ican  nations  wa^not 
even  addressed  to  them  If  the  nations  of  ^"^.  '^^^'^^^f'^iJ 
have  realized  this,  and  If  Americans  who  falsely  claimed  that  the 
Monr4  Doctrine  ^ave  them  authority  to  be  domineering  cotUd 
have  been  suppressed,  there  never  would  have  been  anywhere  any 
vlo^nV^pposltlon  to  the  doctrine.  There  would  have  b^^en  no  ex- 
cuse for  pVomlnent  members  of  the  Administration  to  urge  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  replaced  by  the  good-neighbor  pclic>  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  poilcles  went  hand  in  hand  for  a  hun- 
dred years  Neither  can  replace  the  other,  because  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  simply  an  assertion  by  us  of  our  Intentions:  t^he  good- 
neighbor  policy  can  give  us  no  protection,  because  It  has  become  a 
one-way  ^llcy  Is  all  giving  and  no  taking.  We  have  turned  the 
other  cheek  so  often  that  both  are  Inflamed 

Dvirlng  Its  long  history,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  never  been 
seriously  challenged  It  Is  true  that  the  French  set  up  a  ^on&r'^hj 
m  Mexico  during  our  Civil  War.  when  they  knew  we  were  helpless. 
The  Mexicans  themselves  disposed  of  the  new  regime,  btit  the 
French  were  prepared  to  retreat  promptly  when  we  suggested  it. 
The  British  and  the  Germans  at  different  times  made  a  pretense 
of  Ignoring  the  doctrine,  but  when  Cleveland  and  later  Theodore 
Roosevelt  put  on  a  bold  front,  they  gave  up  without  pushing 
their  alms  further  and  without  bad  feeling.  What.  then,  has  today 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  maintain  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  formulated?  It  has  been  a  tremendous  sue- 
coss     Wliy  cti&nG!^'' 

One  reason  urged  for  giving  It  up  Is  that  the  Latin  American 
republics  are  full  grown  and  able  to  protect  themselves  Mariy 
South  American  states  say  that  our  promise  of  protection  should 
be  replaced  bv  a  contract  among  all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
to  work  together  to  repel  foreign  invasion  The  United  States  could 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  contract,  but  neither  could  it  give  up 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  certain  parts  of  the  continent 
are  concerned.  It  must  be  drummed  into  people  again  and  again 
that  the  purpose  of  President  Monroe  was  twofold — to  protect  the 
new  states  while  thev  grew  up  and,  above  ail.  to  protect  his  own 
country  We  might  today  agree  on  common  hemispherical  defense, 
but  If  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  act  alone  for  our  own  defense,  we 

should  have  to  do  It.  ^        ^._         ..    »  • 

For  example,  let  us  imagine,  if  we  can.  that  the  other  states  of 
Latin  America  are  for  some  reason  out  of  sympathy  with  Mexico,  and 
consider  anyhow  that  the  doings  of  Mexico,  at  the  tip  of  the  Latin 
American  bloc,  do  not  much  concern  them.  Let  us  imagine  also 
that  Hitler  is  worried  over  the  growing  popularity  of  Goeriiig.  wants 
to  eet  him  out  of  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  a  Job 
elsewhere  So  he  Instructs  the  "fifth  column"  to  do  intensive  pre- 
paratory work  in  Mexico,  sends  some  ofBcers  to  train  and  at  the  same 
time  seduce  the  Mexican  Army,  and  finally  engineer  a  revolution 
which  would  put  Goerlng  in  control  of  the  country.  This  may 
sound  fantastic,  but  Napoleon  III  did  much  the  same  thing,  and 
anvhow  Hitler's  plans  are  unpredictable.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
might  not  much  care,  but  it  would  certainly  Interest  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  We  should  have  to  move  quickly,  and  we  should 
move  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  can  afford  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  protection  of  other  nations;  we  cannot  possibly 
sell  out  our  responsibility  to  protect  ourselves.  ^     ^  . 

A  second  reason  advanced  for  a  change  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  the  revolution  in  Europe.  European  holdings  in  the  hemisphere 
have  not  much  bothered  us  In  the  past,  but  if  they  should  be  turned 
over  to  Germany  they  would  Instantly  become  at  least  a  potential 
menace  As  a  third  reason,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Increased  sp^ed 
of  communications  of  all  kinds  has  brought  Europe  to  our  very 
door  The  oceans  have  shrunk,  and  this  fact  changes  completely 
the  whole  question  of  defense  Last  and  most  important  reason 
Is  the  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ctir  canal,  vital  for  us  from  a 
naval  point  of  view  and,  moreover,  a  canal  for  which  we  are  trustees 
to  the  world. 

THE   LATIN    AMOUCAN    HI3irrAGI 

We  must  think  about  all  these  things  We  must  also  ask  our- 
selves how  much  we  can  count  on  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the 
American  republics.  We  might  Just  as  well  be  realistic  and  admit 
that  they  have  no  particular  affection  for  us  and  that  most  of  them 
are  dictatorships  In  fact,  although  still  republics  in  name.  In  cases 
of  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Laii-i 
American  sympathies  have  generally  been  with  Europe  Their 
heritage  is  very  different  from  ours.  What  part.  then,  if  any.  of  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  we  afford  to  give 

up? 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  great  nations  like  Argentina 
and  Brazil  are  annoyed  at  the  suggestion  of  inferiority  implied  in 
our  promise  to  defend  them.  Yet.  with  the  profound  changes  that 
modem  inventions  have  brought,  they  may  need  our  help  more 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  100  years.  Nevertheless,  might 
It  not  be  possible  and  the  part  of  wisdom  to  say  to  all  these  nations 
whose  Independence,  because  of  distance.  Is  not  vital  to  our  safety. 
"In  face  of  new  scientific  developments  which  have  cut  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ocean,  we  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  all  stand 
together  to  maintain  our  Independence.  We  in  the  United  States 
may  need  your  asslsunce  as  much  as  you  may  need  ours.  If  you 
think  such  forebodings  are  unjustified,  you  are  wholly  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  from  all  cooperation,  but  in  those  circumstances  you 


will  have  to  excuse  us  from  any  obligation  to  come  to  your  as- 
sistance. If  you  agree,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  should  all 
stand  together,  it  must  be  a  real  working  arrangement  B\'ery  one 
of  us.  in  accord  with  capacity,  must  create  his  share  of  the  defense 
forces,  must  build  such  engines  of  war  as  he  can  afford.  The  United 
States  would  expect  you  to  give  free  access  to  your  airports  and  your 
harbors  for  our  fighting  ships  of  air  and  sea.  to  permit  the  landing 
of  American  troops  In  your  territory  if  this  seems  necessary  for 
defense.     In  this,  we  should,  of  course,  reciprocate. 

No  man  can  prophesy  which  course  the  different  nations  would 
choose  It  can  only  be  said  that  if  Argentina,  for  example,  refused 
such  wholehearted  cooperation.  It  would  ease  the  armament  burden 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  we  should  not  have  to  send 
our  fleet  so  far  to  the  south.  If  Argentina  accepted,  we  should  wel- 
come its  cooperation  with  delight,  because  such  cooperation  would 
be  more  Ukelv  than  anything  else  to  curb  the  predatory-  Instincts  of 
some  overam'bitlous  nation  Also,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  we  should  have  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  any  nation 
refusing  to  cooperate  would  bring  on  itself  the  risk  of  more  potent 
and  dangerou.s  European  Influences.  That  is  why  we  might  offer 
to  surrender  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  only  in  the  case 
of  really  distant  nations.  In  all  probabUlty  only  Brazil,  Argentina. 
Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

In  our  present  hysterical  state  we  forget  that  the  danger  of  direct 
military  attack  by  a  foreign  nation  on  any  one  of  the  American 
nations  Is  highly  improbable  at  any  time,  and  Inconceivable  Just 
now  You  cannot  send  armies  too  far  from  their  base  of  supplies, 
nor  can  you  transport  armies  across  an  ocean  when  such  transport 
is  sure  to  Involve  collision  with  a  strong  navy  How  comparatively 
impotent  wns  the  whole  force  of  concentrated  German  air  attack 
on  the  huddled  vessels  In  the  Channel  during  the  evacuation  of 
Dunkcrque! 

ECONOMIC    PENETRATIOW 

What  Is  more  likely  than  the  coming  of  foreign  armies  Is  the  Im- 
poslUon.  sometime  In  the  future,  of  European  systems  of  govern- 
ment bv  means  of  Influences  working  within  the  different  countries, 
either  Communist  or  Fascist  This  cannot  be  an  Immediate  danger, 
whatever  one  hears,  ijecau.se  the  "fifth  column"  can  be  dangerously 
effective  onlv  when  its  way  has  been  prepared  economically.  If  the 
most  lucrative  trade  relations  are  with  Germany,  national  sentiment 
will  Inevitably  bo  more  or  less  pro-German  and  the  words  of  the 
propagandLst-s  will  appear  beneficent  rather  than  pol.sonous.  But 
dangerous  as  such  Influences  may  be  in  the  future,  we  have  no  right 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Interfere  with  an  alien  organization 
permitted  to  operate  In  a  country,  or  with  the  form  of  government 
or  the  Internal  and  domestic  arrangements  of  any  country  In  this 
hemisphere  any  more  than  anywhere  else,  unless  we  can  prove  that 
its  government  was  imposed  from  abroad  and  against  the  popular 

will 

It  Is  possible  to  Imagine  that  the  Germans  of  Brazil  who.  although 
they  number  only  300  000  among  45,000.000.  might,  especially  with 
the" aid  of  the  dictatorial  government  now  in  power,  seduce  the  mil- 
lion or  more  thoroughly  naturalized  Italians  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Indians  of  the  country  A  Nazi  Government 
in  Brazil  would  Immediately  form  the  closest  connections  with  the 
Nazis  in  Germany.  Yet  if  such  a  government  apparently  repre- 
sented the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil,  there  is  not 
a  thing  In  the  world  that  we  could  legally  do  about  It  Neither  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  nor  International  law  would  permit  Interference. 
Equally  difficult  would  t>e  our  problem  if  the  more  radical  elements 
In  Chile  should  establish  there  a  Communist  Government  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet.  We  could  not  protest,  unless  we  had 
conclusive  proof  that  the  change  had  been  dictated  by  Moscow,  and 
not  even  then  if  the  people  of  Chile  were  satisfied. 

Cases  such  as  these  point  clearly  to  the  value  of  an  understand- 
ing with  the  great  nations  of  South  America,  particularly  since 
such  an  understanding  would  bring  them  closer  to  one  another  as 
well  as  to  us.  The  Germanizing  of  Urugxiay  or  the  sovletlzlng  of 
-  Chile  Is  as  important  to  Argentina  as  are  similar  movements  In 
Mexico  to  us  If.  in  such  crises,  American  property  were  confiscated 
and  American  lives  Jeopardized,  we  could  Intervene  under  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  International  law,  but  this  would  be  Inconsistent, 
to  say  the  lea.st.  with  our  recent  record  in  Mexico.  We  should  also 
be  hampered  by  the  extraordinary  promise  made  when  our  Govern- 
ment signed  in  Montevideo  a  treaty  with  all  the  American  republics 
promising  that  there  would  never  be  resort  to  force  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  for  any  reason.  Whatever  we  do.  we 
shall  be  denounced  as  treaty  breakers. 

If  then  changes  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  applied  to  these 
distant  nations  seem  advisable,  the  first  thing  to  do  would  bo  to 
agree  on  a  revision  of  recent  pan-American  treaties,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  pos.sible  new  agreements.  Even  the  Secretary  of  State 
admits  their  obscurity.  It  might  then  be  deemed  wise  to  ne;.;otiate 
with  such  of  the  nations  as  so  desire,  outside  the  sphere  which  we 
must  consider  our  safety  zone,  an  agreement  for  full  and  friendly 
cooperation  to  prevent  foreign  penetration.  We  could  not  exercise 
coercion.  Any  nation  might  hold  back,  but  In  this  case  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  offer  the  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Probablv  the  penguins  of  Patagonia  would  have  little  Interest  in 
who  protected  them,  but  It  would  be  of  Immense  Interest  to  us  to 
know  whether  our  war  vessels  would  have  to  patrol  that  remote  and 
dangerous  coast. 

Those  who  have  recently  been  made  hysterical  by  the  propaganda 
that  Germany  Is  on  tiptoe  to  attack  us  would  shout  that  It  Is  folly 
to  exclude  any  portion  of  the  hemisphere  from  the  operations  of 


the  Monroe  Doctrine      They  forget  that  good  will  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent  Is  a  greater  safeguard  of  peace  than  are  any 
regulatloris.     They  forget  that  Germany  Is  far  nearer  to  us  than  Is 
Argentina.     It    probably   has   planes   which    could    attack    us   now. 
across   the   ocean,   but  such   an   attack   could   have  no   conceivable 
value,  even  from  the  Nazi  point  of  view.     In   any   case,  why  send 
these  planes  thousands  of  miles  out  of  the  way?     People  remem- 
ber, of  course,  those  short  and  easy  stages  recited  by  the  President 
in    one    of    his    recent    addresses,    the    beautiful    airfields    already 
prepared   for  our  potential   enemies   in   Brazil    and   Venezuela   and 
Colombia  and  Mexico,  leading  by  pleasant  steps — was  it  Uj  Omaha? 
It  Is  one  of  the  techniques  of  propaganda  that  people  will  re- 
member, but  will  not  think      If  these  same  people  used  their  wits, 
might  It  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Latin  American  nations  men- 
tioned In  that  Presidential  catalog  might   well  resent   the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  helpless  pawns,  to  be  used  by  Germany  at  will 
In  carrying  out  an  attack  against  the  United  States?     Even  Presi- 
dent Vargas,  of  Brazil,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  U)talltarlans. 
might  object      It  is  more  probable  that  the  Germans— by  perfect- 
ing   uranium    235,    for    example — could    Invent    airplanes    with    an 
enormous   cruising   radius   with   far    greater   ease    than    they   could 
persuade  these  countries  to  Join  them  against  the  United  States. 
There   may  shortly  be  marvelous  scientific   discoveries  which  will 
bring  Buenos  Aires  as  near  as  Mexico  City,  which  will  change  all 
the   problems  of   the  Monroe   Doctrine  as  well  as  everything  else; 
but    If  we   predicate   our   national    defense   on    the   marvels   which 
science  may.  sometime,  somewhere  evolve,  we  shall  never  build  up 
any    national    defense    at    all      You    cannot    prepare    yourself    in 
advance  against  something  as  yet   unknown. 

THE    KTED    FOR    REALISM 

It  Is  probable  that,  with  the  horror  of  the  war  In  mind  and  a 
clear  picture  of  Nazi  methods  before  us.  most  nations  of  the  hemis- 
phere would  recognize  that  pride  and  distrust  of  one  another 
must  give  way  to  the  need  really  to  stand  together  to  resist  penetra- 
tion from  abroad;  that  the  time  has  come  to  translate  the  vaguely 
benevolent  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima  Into  binding  agree- 
ments to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  self-defense  There  Is 
mere  chance  to  make  such  agreemenU  now  than  there  may  be  ever 
again.  The  destruction  of  Poland  and  Norway  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  and  the  brutal  attack  or  Finland  strike  horror  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  as  they  do  to  our  own. 
But  if  Germany  wins  the  war.  there  are  many  who  will  forget  the 
horrors  and  remember  the  victories,  and  that  shockingly  soon.  The 
enlarged  G<>rman  Empire  will  be  the  best  market  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can producU  Because  memory  is  so  short,  the  fear  of  today  will 
give  way  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  tomorrow  ETvery  govern- 
ment will  be  convinced  that,  whatever  happened  to  European  states, 
any  American  nation  can  easily  defend  Itself  against  Nazi  penetra- 
tion and  control  Looking  forward  to  that  time,  which  may  come 
sooner  than  we  think,  we  must  ourselves  decide  quickly  whether  we 
shall  continue  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  It  stands,  or  modify 
or  renounce  it.  Unfortunately,  whatever  deci-slon  Is  reached  now 
will  be  because  of  the  German  threat.  This  is  not  the  best  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  reach  grave  decisions,  but  It  is  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  mu.st  live  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  In  the  United  States  must  Immediately  take  stock  both  of  our 
commitments  and  of  our  capacities.  We  must  be  wholly  realistic. 
We  must  not  hold  to  a  commitment  merely  becau.se  It  Is  traditional 
unless  we  are  prepared  and  also  fully  able  to  back  it  up.  It  may 
be  that  today  complete  protection  of  the  two  continents,  however 
great  our  good  will.  Is  beyond  our  capacity,  especially  if  attacks  from 
abroad  come  simultaneously  m  the  form  of  Internal  revolutions. 
And  this  Is  undoubtedly  how  they  would  come. 

Our  Navy  is  admittedly  Inadequate  to  defend  both  continents  If 
we  must  patrol  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  We  could  have 
had  the  Japanese  Na\T  on  our  side,  because  the  Japanese  under- 
stand that  friendship  with  us  is  more  Important  than  with  any 
other  nation.  Now  that  Navv  is  a  practical  enemy,  because  we  have 
continually  goaded  Japan  until  it  Is  turning  even  toward  Its  tra- 
ditional enemy.  Russia  We  must  therefore  double  our  own  Navy  or 
fall  down  on  "our  commitments  We  must  also  look  forward  to 
Immense  Increases  In  our  air  forces  and  In  our  Army— all  three  to- 
gether perhaps,  beyond  our  financial  capacity— If  we  are  to  protect 
all  of  both  continents.  U  that  seems  impossible,  we  must  at  all 
costs  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  they  apply 
to  those  regions  of  the  two  continents  on  which  our  own  safety 
depends  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  this,  we  are  making  an  ad- 
mission of  impotence.  Our  own  safety,  of  course.  Includes  the 
safety  of  the  Panama  Canal  The  existence  of  this  great  waterway 
doubles  our  responsibility  for  the  safety  from  alien  domination  of 
large  territories  In  South  America  which,  were  It  not  for  the  Canal, 
would  be  as  unimportant  for  our  defense  as  is  the  southern  tip  of 
the  continent. 

This  Is  why  It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  modify  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  frankly  urging  Argentina.  Uruguay.  Chile,  and  Brazil  to 
build  up  their  own  defense  and  share  with  us  In  protecting  the 
hemisphere.  So  far.  whatever  their  protestations,  they  have  de- 
pended on  the  protection  of  the  despised  Monroe  Doctrine  The 
Ume  has  come  for  them  to  be  realistic  and  honest  with  'hemselves. 
lust  as  we  must  be  with  ourselves.  The  moment  they  take  their 
full  part  in  their  own  protection  and  that  of  their  immediate 
neighbors  the  United  States  will  be  proportionately  more  able  to 
defend  that  region  which  Ls  made  up  of  smaller  states,  far  less  ab'o 
1   to  uefend  theriSselves.  but  on  which  our  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
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Canal  depends.  This  region  extends  roughly  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  a  line  across  South  America  some  hundreds  of  mUes  south  of 
Panama. 

mz  SOUTH   AMXBICAN   TASK 

Here  we  should  have  an  even  more  difficult  diplomatic  task, 
because  our  demands  for  cooperation  would  have  to  be  so  all-lnclu- 
slve  that  we  should  Immediately  be  accused  of  Imperialism  Under 
that  accusaUon  It  would  be  our  difficult  task  to  prove  to  them  that 
we  do  not  want  any  of  their  territory;  that  we  do  not  want  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  their  politics  or  their  form  of  government; 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  dominate  them  economically  and  have  no 
right  whatever  to  dictate  with  whom  they  shall  trade.  We  promise 
them  an  absolute  guaranty  of  Independence  But  this  being  under- 
stood, we  should  have  to  insist  that.  In  time  of  war.  or  when  attacks 
from  abroad  seem  Imminent,  we  must  have  the  right  to  use  their 
airports,  even  to  send  troops  across  their  countries  to  protect  them 
and  us  We  shoxild  also  have  to  get  their  agreement  to  accept  our 
help.  If  necessary,  to  prevent  foreign  political  penetration  which 
mlKht  t>e  attempted  In  peacetime. 

Look  at  one  more  possible  example,  remembering  that  all  ex- 
amples are  purely  hypothetical. 

Imagine  that  Mexico  falls  more  and  more  under  the  Influence  of 
the  Soviet;  that  the  country  swarms  with  Communist  agents;  that 
Moscow  supplies  money  to  the  "red"  government  which  comes 
naturally  Into  power  We  could  do  nothing  alwut  it.  since  the 
form  of  Mexico's  government  is  none  of  our  business 

If.  however,  the  Soviet  Government  went  even  further,  leased 
sites  for  airplane  factories  and  for  airports  near  our  border;  organ- 
ized armies  with  the  ill-concealed  purpose  of  attacking  the  United 
States  or  of  annexing  to  Communist  Mexico  the  Central  American 
states,  thus  clearly  threatening  the  Canal,  this  country  could  not 
and  would  not  sit  quietly  by.  We  should  act  partly  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  obliges  us  to  repel  foreign  Invasion,  but 
primarily  under  the  primitive  law  of  self-defense. 

If  It  ever  came  to  the  point  that  positive  action  had  to  be  taken, 
we  should  always  welcome  the  assistance  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  but  It  would  be  dishonest  to  say  that  we 
should  sit  by  and  see  our  own  safety  undermined,  even  If  that 
assistance  and  sympathy  were  not  forthcoming  We  should  always 
deplore  the  use  of  force,  but  we  cannot  Jeopardize  out  own  liberty 
or  let  the  Canal  l>e  destroyed  Just  because  we  are  afraid  to  be  criti- 
cized. It  is  never  the  time  to  forget  courtesy,  but  It  is  the  time  to 
forget  the  honeyed  words  that  we  have  got  Into  the  habit  of  aslng 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and  instead  to  talk  with  them 
as  equals  It  is  time  to  drop  the  tiltrabeiievolent  attitude,  which 
is  condescending,  subtly  domineering,  and  never  quite  sincere. 
and  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  We  Intend  freely  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  protection  of  this  continent  as  well  as  for  our  own 
protection.  We  believe  also  that  each  nation  should  assume  Its 
share  of  responsibility  In  whatever  way  Is  mojt  effective.  In  3ome 
cases  this  will  mean  the  pouring  out  of  national  treasure,  material 
and  spiritual  In  other  cases,  it  will  mean  hardly  more  than  giving 
freely  and  cordially  the  temporary  use  of  facilities  such  as  airports 
and  docks  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States  which  are  being  used 
In  the  defen.<5e  of  the  liberties  of  all  of  us.  We  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  achieve  In  common  unless  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
common 

And.  finally,  whit  of  Canada  and  the  British.  French,  and  Dutch 
possession's  in  the  hemisphere?  President  Monroe  said  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  "With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  Interfered,  and  shall  not  tnterfere." 
The  reason  for  the  specific  exclusion  of  these  dep?ndenctes  from  the 
operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  clear  enough  We  wanted  to 
keep  Europe  out  cf  this  hemisphere  in  order  that  we  might  be  free 
of  Biu"opean  quarrels  A  situation  of  fact  had  to  be  met  then  as  It 
has  to  be  met  In  the<e  perilous  times,  and  circumstances  may  force 
U"  to  a  different  treatment  President  Roosevelt's  public  announce- 
ment that  we  should  p)ermlt  no  foreign  power  to  attack  Canada  was 
not  only  an  enlargement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  it  was  a  contradic- 
tion By  adopting  Canada  into  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  President 
was  flouting  its  whole  purpose  So  far  as  he  was  able  he  was  com- 
mitting us  to  take  part  In  any  war  in  which  Great  Britain  might  be 
encaced. 

What  made  matters  worse  was  that  the  world  knew  the  President 
had  Germany  In  mind  as  the  possible  attacking  power.  This  made 
the  remark,  which  was  apparently  quite  ca-sual  provocative  as 
well  as  uncalled  for  One  might  expect  a  dictator  carelessly  to 
commit  his  nation  to  possible  war.  but  one  does  not  expect  it  from 
a  constitutional  chief  of  state  Obviously  the  United  States  cculd 
not  stand  by  while  .=ome  antagonistic  foreign  power  established  itself 
In  Canada  Threatening  airports  there  would  be  as  dangerous  as  in 
Mexico  But  the  wise  nation,  like  the  wise  man.  does  not  boast 
^bout  what  drastic  measures  will  be  taken  If  this  or  that  hnppens. 
Threats  are  breeders  of  war 

The  fact  remains  that,  whether  or  not  States  can  be  put  under 
the  operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  casual  remark  of  the 
President,  we  cannot  possibly  permit  a  victorious  Germany,  or  any 
other  predatory  |x>wer,  to  control  either  Canada  or  the  E^iropean 
possessions  lying  within  the  sphere  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Per- 
haps seme  formula  could  l>e  found  to  persuade  Great  Britain  and 
Pmnce  voluntarily  to  turn  over  to  us  their  po-ssesslons  in  the  West 
Indies.  We  must  respect  British  unwillingness  to  sell  territories 
wi'hout  the  consent  of  their  populations,  as  this  is  the  only 
demi.cr<»t!c  poBlUon.  but  it  Is  probable  that  the  people  of  Jamaica 
and  Bermuda  and  tbe   other   islanda  would  choose   American   as 


against  German  citizenship  These  questions  are  »"  »^yP<'5^^„^*^f; 
since  we  hope  that  Germany  will  not  win  They  need  not  be  acted 
on  insuntlv.  since,  even  If  Germany  wins.  It  would  t>e  too  ex- 
hausted iminedlately  to  engage  in  a  new  war  with  the  y™J;«» 
States,  Onlv  one  step  we  must  take  instanUy  If  Germany  is  vic- 
torious, and' that  is  to  make  it  utterly  clear  that  seizure  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Allies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  re- 
sisted bv  aU  the  force  we  have.  In  this  we  slightly  extend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  must  act.  since  aU  such  territory  happens  to 

be  vital  to  our  own  defense.  „,    «  

Somehow  or  other,  all  European  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  brcught— through  agreement,  of  course,  and 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war— within  our  defense  system. 
Since  the  purpose  of  so  IncludmK  the  West  Indian  Islands  would 
be  solely  for  the  defense  of  the  Canal,  which  Is  of  almost  as  much 
Interest  to  France  and  Great  Britain  as  to  us.  ncRotlatlons  need 
not  present  greet  difficulties.  We  should  have.  prlmarUy.  to  lease 
airports.  t>oth  for  training  purposes  and  for  use  In  wartime  Thla 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  usual  practices  of  international 
law.  but  strange  and  wonderful  things  happen  almost  dally  to  that 
elastic  web  which  has  been  spun  out  of  established  ctistoms.    _ 

THE    CASK    OF    CAN.\DA 

The  situation  &s  to  Canada  Is  somewhat  different  because  Can- 
ada, as  a  self-governing  dominion,  makes  Its  own  decisions.  The 
Canadians  know  that  we  covUd  never  permit  a  European  power  to 
occupy  territory  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  wotxld  face  the 
facts  realistically,  would  welcome  our  official  assurance  of  support 
In  case  of  attack,  would  probably  agree  also  to  some  kind  of  mu- 
tual-assistance pact  This  would  all  have  to  be  done  through 
treaties  or  agreements  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the  Canadian 
Government.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  European  posses- 
sions in  this  hemisphere  having  no  relation  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine must  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  a  part  of  our  general  defense  program. 

There  are  thus  two  attitudes  which  we  may  take  today  toward 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  We  can  stand  by  It  as  It  is,  try  to  make 
it  better  understood  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  do  our  best  to  ca»ry  out  Its  provisions  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Cape  Horn  This  would  mean  the  dou- 
bling of  our  Navy  and  an  Immense  permanent  air  force.  If  this 
burden  seems  too  heavy,  we  still  cannot  scrap  the  Doctrine,  which 
Is  an  es.sential  part  of  our  national  defen.se.  without  substituting 
something  as  good  We  cannot,  for  example,  scrap  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  anjrthing  as  nebulous  as  the  good-nelghtxjr  policy. 
This  would  be  like  substituting  butter  for  .steel. 

We  can,  on  the  other  hand,  if  It  seems  wise,  frankly  revise  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  negotiating  with  the  ABC  powers  a  really 
reciprocal  basis  for  defense,  recognizing  full  equality  by  sharing  the 
burden  with  them,  as  they  have  always  said  was  their  desire;  at 
the  same  time,  ever  against  the  relaxation  of  the  Doctrine  In 
southern  South  America,  frankly  Increase  our  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities toward  those  nations  on  which  depends  the  safety  of 
the  Canal  and  of  continental  United  States.  Any  .such  change 
would  take  real  statesmanship  to  accomplish  successfully.  But  it 
would  Increase  understanding  and  would  make  it  far  less  likely 
that  the  United  States  would  ever  again  assume  a  patronizing  atti- 
tude. It  would  give  our  Latin  American  friends  the  st'lf-rcspect 
and  the  self-confidence  that  come  from  dealing  on  an  absolutely 
equal  basis.  It  would  not  mean  that  the  United  States  could  let 
up  on  its  preparations  for  defense. 

With  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  wo  added  to  our  defense 
needs  a  heavy  and  inescapable  burden.  In  these  dangerous  days  of 
1940.  however,  no  self-respecting  nation  seeks  to  escape  its  rightful 
burdens.  Nor  must  »e  think  for  a  moment  that  when  the  war  is 
over  our  burden  will  be  less.  When  that  time  conies,  after  provid- 
ing for  our  own  defense,  we  must  still  have  strength  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  a  famish»Ml  and  disillusioned  world.  Tlic  lorg  and 
successful  operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  helped  to  msike  the 
nations  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  stronger  to  bear  their  re:»ponsl- 
bllltles.  It  has  done  much  to  make  and  keep  them  free,  little  as 
they  like  to  admit  it:  much  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  own 
systems  and  Institutions  to  a  point  where,  for  some  at  least,  our 
support  is  no  longer  necessary.  We  must  not  lightly  dLscard  any- 
thlni?  that  has  been  so  tremendously  worth  while,  nor  must  we  be 
afraid  to  revise  something  fine  which  has  served  Its  purpose. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIIIARKS 

OF  _ 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  AL-\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 

Mr.  BOYKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mau'ks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 


President  of  the  Unitrd  States,  delivered  at  a  joint  session  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  April  2,  1917:  ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  I  have  called  the  Congress  into  ex-    i 
tracrdlnarv  session   because  there  are  seriovis.  very  serious,  choices 
of  pollcv  to  be  made    and  made  Immediately,  which  It  was  neither 
right    nor   constitutionally   permissible    that   I  should   assume   the    i 
respcnslbilitv  of  making 

On  the  3d  of  February  last  I  officially  laid  before  you  the  ex- 
traordinarv    announcement    of    the    Imperial    German    Government 
that  on  and  afier  the  1st  dav  of  February  It  was  its  purpose  to  put 
aside  all  restraints  of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  Its  submarines 
to  sink   every    ve.ssel    that   sought   to  approach   either   the   ports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  or  any 
of    the    ports   controlled   by   the   enemies   of   Germany   with'.n   the 
Mediterranean.     That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German 
submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war.  but  since  April  of  last  year 
the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat  restrained  the  ctimmaiiders 
of  Its  undersea  craft  in  conformity  with  Its  promise  then  given  to 
us  that  passenger  boats  should  not  be  sunk  and  that  due  warning    I 
WDUld  be  given  to  all  other  vessels  which  Its  submarines  might  seek 
to  de.-^troy,  when  no  resistance  was  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and 
care   taken   that   their  crews   were  given   at    least   a  fair   chance   to 
save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats.     The  precautions  taken  were 
meager  and  haphazard  enough,  as  was  proved  in  distressing  Instance 
after   instance  In  the  proRress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business, 
but  a  certain   degree   of  restraint  was  observed      The   new  policy 
has  swept  everv  restriction  aside.     Vessels  of  ever\-  kind,  whatever 
their  flag    their  character,  their  cargo,  their  destination,   their  er- 
rand  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and 
without  thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels 
of  friendlv  neutrals  along  with  those  of  belligerents      Even  hospital 
ships  and"  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken 
people  of  Belgium,  though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe  con- 
duct through  the  proscribed  areas  by  the  German  Government  It- 
self and  were  distinguished  by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have 
been  sunk  with  the  same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle 
I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such  things  would  m 
fact  be  done  by  any  government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the 
humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.     International  law  had   its 
origin  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected 
and  observed  up<in  the  seas,  where  no  nation  had  right  of  dominion 
and  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world      By  painful  stage 
after  stage  has  that  law  been  built  up.  ■with  meager  enough  results 
indeed   after  all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished    but 
always" With  a  clear  view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience 
cf  mankind  demanded      This  minimum  of  right  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  swept  aside  under  the  plea  of  retaliation  and  necessity 
and  because  it  had  no  weapons  which  it  could  u.se  at  sea  except  these 
which  It  is  impo.sslble  to  employ  as  it  Is  employing  them  without 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples  of  humanity  or  of  respect  for  the 
understandings  that  were  suppo-sed  to  underlie  the  Intercourse  of  the 
w^rld       I   am    not   now   thinking   of   the  loss  of   property    Involved. 
immen.se  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  lives  of  noncombatant.s.  men.  '^'^men,  and 
children   enEaeed  in  pursuits  which  have  always  even  in  the  darkest 
Srio^  of   Ser,     history,   been  deemed   innocent   and   legitimate. 
Ko^tv  can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of  peaceful  and  innocent  people 
cannot  be.     The  present  German  submarine  warfare  against  com- 
merce Is  a  warfare  against  mankind. 

It  La  war  against  all  nations  American  ships  have  been  sunk. 
American  lives  taken,  in  wavs  which  it  has  stirred  us  ven,-  deeply  to 
^rn  of  bi^t  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly 
nations  haVe  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  In  the  waters  In  the  same 
wav  There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The  challenge  Is  to  all 
Unkind  Each  nation  must  decide  for  Itself  how  it  will  meet  it 
?^e  choice  we  make  for  ourselves  must  be  made  with  a  moderation 
of  counsel  and  a  temperateness  of  Judgment  befitting  our  character 
and  our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put  excited  feeling  away^ 
Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge  or  the  victorious  ^;'»^"-t'°"  "^/^^^ 
phvsical  micht  of  the  Nation,  but  only  the  vmdication  of  right,  o. 
human  right    of  which  we  are  only  a  single  champion 

When  I  addres.sed  the  Congress  on  the  26th  of  February  last  I 
thouKht  that  It  would  .suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights  \Mth 
arms  our  right  to  use  the  sens  against  unlawful  interference,  our 
right  to  keep  our  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence  Biit  armed 
neutralitv.  it  now  apjjears,  is  impracticable.  Because  ^ubma^.nes 
are  in  effect  outlaws  when  used  as  the  German  subrnannes  ha%e 
been  used  against  merchant  shipping,  it  Is  impo.sslble  to  defend 
ships  against  their  attacks  as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed  that 
merchantmen  would  defend  themselves  against  privateers  or  cruis- 
ers, visible  craft  givinR  chase  upon  the  open  sea.  It  is  common 
prudence  in  such  circumstances,  grim  necessity  indeed,  to  endeavor 
to  destroy  them  before  they  have  shown  their  own  intention^  They 
must  be 'dealt  with  upon  sight,  if  dealt  with  at  all.  The  German 
Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  u.se  arms  at  all  within 
the  areas  of  the  sea  v^hirh  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  the  defense  of 
rights  which  no  modern  publicist  has  ever  before  questioned  their 
right  to  defend  The  intimation  Is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards 
which  we  have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  t>e- 
vond  the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would 
be  Armed  neutrality  is  ineffectual  enough  at  best;  In  .such  cir- 
cumstances and  In  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than 
ineffectual;  it  is  likely  only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent it  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us  into  the  war  without 
either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness  of  beLigerents.     There  ib  one 


choice  we  cannot  make,  we  are  Incapable  of  making:  we  will  not 
choose  the  path  cf  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
our  Nation  and  our  people  to  be  Ignored  or  violated,  Tlie  >*Tongs 
against  which  we  now  array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they 
cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life 

With  a  profound  .sense  of  tlie  si^lemn  and  even  tragical  character 
of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the  grave  resjwnsibilities  which  It 
Involves,  but  In  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  consti- 
tutional duty.  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course 
of  the  Iniperia!  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been 
tlirust  upon  it:  and  tliat  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the 
country  in  a  more  thorough  state  of  defen.se  but  also  to  exert  all  its 
power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  Involve  is  clear.  It  will  Involve  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable cooperation  in  coun.'.el  and  action  with  the  governments  now 
at  war  with  Germany,  and,  as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those 
governments  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order  that  our 
resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs  It  will  Involve 
the  organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  to  supply  the  materials  of  war  and  serve  the  Incidental  needs 
of  the  Nation  in  the  most  abundant  and  yet  the  most  economical  and 
efflcient  way  possible.  It  will  involve  the  Immediate  full  equipment 
of  the  Navy  in  all  respects  but  particularly  in  supplying  it  with  the 
best  mearis  of  dealing  with  the  enemy's  submarines  It  will  involve 
tl'.e  immediate  addition  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
already  provided  for  by  law  in  case  of  war  at  least  500.000  men,  who 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  service,  and  also  the  authorization  of  subsequent  addi- 
tional increments  of  equal  force  so  soon  as  they  may  be  needed  and 
can  be  handled  in  training.  It  will  Involve  also,  of  course,  the 
granting  of  adequate  credits  to  the  Government,  sustained.  I  hope. 
so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be  sustained  by  the  present  generation, 
by  well-conceived  taxation. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  taxation,  becau.se 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  base  the  crediU 
which  will  now  be  necessary  entirely  on  money  borrowed  It  iJ  our 
duty,  I  most  respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people,  so  far  as  we 
may,  against  the  very  serious  hardships  and  evils  which  would  b« 
likely  to  arise  out  of  the  infiation  which  would  be  produced  by  vast 
loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  iTTeasurcs  by  which  these  things  are  to  be 
accomplished  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom  of 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  In  our  own  preparation  and  In  the 
equipment  of  our  own  military  forces  with  the  duty — for  It  will  be  a 
very  practical  duty — of  supplying  the  nations  already  at  war  with 
Germany  with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain  only  from  us  or 
by  our  assistance.  Tliey  arc  In  the  field,  and  we  should  help  them 
in  every  wav  to  be  pffcctive  there. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  cf  suggesting,  through  the  several  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committ<'es.  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several  objects 

1  have  mentioned.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  deal  with 
them  as  having  been  framed  hfU-r  very  careful  thought  by  the 
branch  of  the  Government  upon  which  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting  the   war  and   safeguarding   the   Nation   will   most  directly 

fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let  us 
be  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all  the  world  what  our  motives 
and  our  objects  are  My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from 
Its  habitual  and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last 

2  months,  and  I  do  net  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  Nation  has 
been  altered  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have  exactly  the  ^amo  things 
in  mind  now  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  22d  cf  January  last;  the  same  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  on  the  26th  of 
February  Our  object  now,  as  then.  Is  to  vindcate  the  principles 
of  peace  and  Justice  In  the  life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and 
autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free  and  self- 
governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpo.se  and  of 
action  as  will  henceforth  Insure  the  observance  cf  those  principles. 
Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable  where  the  peace  of  ihe 
world  Is  Involved  and  the  freedom  of  Its  peoples,  and  the  menace 
to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  In  the  existence  of  autocratic 
governments  backed  by  organized  force  which  Is  controlled  wholly 
by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the 
last  of  neutrality  in  such  circum.>=tances.  We  are  at  the  beginning 
of  an  age  in  which  It  will  be  Insisted  that  the  same  standards  of 
conduct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done  thall  be  observed 
among  nations  and  their  governments  that  are  cbdervtd  among 
the  individual  citizens  cf  civilized  states. 

I        We  have  no  quarre.  with  the  German  peopl"      We  have  no  feeling 
I    toward   them   but   one   of   sympathy   and   frlend.shlp      It   was   not 
upon  their  Impulse  that  their  Government  acted  in  entering  this 
war      It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.     It  was 
I    a  war  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  In  the 
I    old    unhappy  days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their 
'    rulers  and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  In  the  Interest  of  dynas- 
ties or  of  little  groups  cf  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
I    u-se  their  fellow  men  as  pawns  and   tools.     Self-governed   nations 
do  rot  fill  their  neighbor  states  with  spies  or  set  the  course  of  In- 
trlEue   to  bring   about   .some   critical   posture  of   affairs   which   will 


I 


elve  them  an  opportunity  to  strike  and  make  conquest.     Such  de- 
signs  can  be  successfully  worked  out  only  under  cover  and  where 
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no  one  has  the  r1?ht  to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  contrived  plans 
or  deception  or  ai;gros«ion.  carried,  it  may  be.  from  generation  to 
generation  can  bo  worked  out  and  kept  from  the  light  only  within 
the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind  the  carefully  guarded  confidences 
of  a  narrow  and  privileged  class.  They  are  happily  Impossible 
wtiere  public  opinion  commands  and  Insists  upon  full  information 
concerning  all  the  nation's  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by 
a  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  government 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  It  or  observe  its  covenants. 
It  must  be  a  league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue 
wcuJd  eat  Its  vitals  away:  the  plottiugs  of  inner  circles  who  could 
plan  what  they  would  and  render  account  to  no  one  would  be  a 
corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart  Only  free  peoples  can  hold 
their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer 
the  interests  cf  mankind  to  any  iiarrow  interest  of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to 
our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful  and 
heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  Russlri?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  It  t>est  to 
have  been  always  In  fact  democratic  at  heart,  In  all  the  vital 
habits  of  her  thought.  In  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  her 
people  that  spoke  their  natural  Instinct,  their  habitual  attitude 
toward  life.  The  autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  politi- 
cal structure.  long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  was  the  reality 
of  Its  power,  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  character,  or  purpose; 
and  now  It  has  been  shaken  off  and  the  great,  generous  Russian 
people  have  been  added  m  all  their  naive  majesty  and  might  to  the 
forces  that  are  flghtlng  for  freedom  in  the  world,  for  Jxistlce.  and 
for  peace.    Here  is  a  Gt  partner  for  a  league  of  honor. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian 
autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that  from  the 
very  ouiset  of  the  present  war  It  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  com- 
munities and  even  our  ofBces  of  government  with  spies  and  set 
criminal  intrigues  evenrwhere  afoot  against  our  national  unity  of 
counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  industries  and  our 
commerce.  Indeed  it  is  now  evident  that  Its  spies  were  here  even 
before  the  war  began:  and  it  Is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  a  fact  proved  In  our  courts  of  Justice  that  the  Intrigiies  which 
have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing  the  peace 
and  dislocating  the  Industries  of  the  country  have  been  carried  on  at 
the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and  even  under  the  personal 
direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Government  accredited 
to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  Even  m  checking  these 
things  and  trying  to  extirpate  them  we  have  sought  to  put  the  most 
generous  Interpretation  possible  upon  them  because  we  knew  that 
their  source  lay.  not  In  any  hostile  feeling  or  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
man people  toward  us  (who  were,  no  doubt  as  Ignorant  of  them  as 
we  ourselves  were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a  government 
that  did  what  it  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But  they 
have  played  their  part  In  serving  to  convince  us  at  last  that  that 
government  entertains  no  real  friendship  for  us  and  means  to  act 
against  our  peace  and  security  at  its  convenience  That  It  means 
to  sUr  up  enemies  against  us  at  our  very  doors  the  Intercepted 
note  to  the  German  Minister  at  Mexico  City  U  eloquent  evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we 
know  that  In  such  a  government,  following  such  methods,  we  can 
never  have  a  friend;  and  that  In  the  presence  of  Its  organized 
power,  always  lying  in  wait  to  accompll.sh  we  know  not  what  pur- 
pose, there  can  be  no  aasured  security  for  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of  battle  with 
this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole 
force  of  the  Nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its 
power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false 
pretence  about  them,  to  flght  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  cf  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  in- 
cluded: for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege 
of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience. 
The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  mxist  be 
planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion. 
We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind  We  shall  be  statisfled  when 
those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom 
cf  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  flght  without  rancour  and  without  selfish  object, 
seeking  nothing  for  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with 
all  free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud 
punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  to  be 
fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  governments  allied  with  the  Imperla! 
Government  of  Germany  because  they  have  not  made  war  upxyn  ui 
or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  right  and  oiir  honor.  The  Au^tro- 
Hungarian  Government  has  Indeed  avowed  its  unqualified  endorse- 
ment and  acceptance  cf  the  reckless  and  lawless  submarine  warfare 
adopted  now  without  disguise  by  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
and  it  has  therefore  not  been  possible  for  this  Government  to  re- 
ceive Count  Tarnowski.  the  Aml>assador  recently  accredited  to  this 
Government  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Oovemment  of  Atistrla- 
Hungary;  but  that  Government  has  not  actually  engaged  in  warfare 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  seas,  and  I  take  the 
liberty,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  postponing  a  discussion  of  our 
relations  with  the  authorities  at  Vienna.  We  enter  this  war  only 
where  we  are  clear'.y  forced  Into  It  because  there  are  no  other  m^anf 
ot  defending  our  right*. 


It  will  tie  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  otirselves  as  belligerents 
In  a  high  spirit  cf  right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without  animus, 
not  In  rnmity  toward  a  people  or  with  the  desire  to  bring  any 
injury  or  disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armpd  opposition  to 
an  irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  of  right  and  is  running  amuck.  We  are,  let 
me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall 
desire  nothing  S'j  much  as  the  early  reestabllshment  of  intimate 
relation.s  of  mutual  advantage  between  us — however  hard  it  may 
be  for  them,  for  the  time  being,  to  believe  that  this  is  spoken 
from  our  hearts.  We  have  borne  with  their  present  government 
through  all  these  bitter  months  because  of  that  friendship — exercis- 
ing a  patience  and  forbearance  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
that  friendship  In  our  dally  attitude  and  actions  toward  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sympathy  whp  live 
amongst  us  and  share  our  life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it 
toward  all  who  are  In  fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
Government  In  the  hour  cf  test  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  true 
and  loyal  Americans  as  if  thev  had  never  known  any  other  fealty 
or  allegiance.  They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking 
and  restraining  the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  and  pur- 
pose. If  there  should  be  disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm 
hand  of  stern  repression;  but,  if  it  lifts  Its  head  at  all.  It  will  lift 
it  only  here  and  there  and  without  countenance  except  from  a 
lawless  and  malignant  few. 

It  is  a  distresslrg  and  oppressive  duty,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
which  I  have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are.  it  may 
be.  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  Is  a 
fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war.  Into  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  Itself  seeming 
to  be  In  the  balance.  But  the  right  Is  more  precious  than  peace,  and 
we  shall  flght  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  righU 
and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  ta^k  we 
can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the 
day  has  come  when  America  is  pnvlleged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the 
peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other. 


Daniel  Webster's  Speech  Against  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  August  6.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  speech  of  Daniel  Webster. 
Many  of  the  arguments  he  used  against  conscription  are  just 
as  cogent  and  compelling  today  as  they  were  on  December 

i  9,  1814.  when  Webster  made  his  stirring  address  which  was 
instrumental  in  defeating  the  compulsory  draft  bill  of  that 

I  day. 

SPESCH    ON    TH«    CONSCRIPTION     BILL    IN     HOtTSr    OP    REPBESENTATTVES, 
I  DKCEMBSB    ».    1814  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  best  reflection  which  I  have  been  able 
to  bestow  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  before  you.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Its  principles  are  not  warranted  by  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution It  appears  to  me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  other 
propositions  for  military  measures  which  this  session,  so  fertile  in 
inventions,  has  produced  It  is  of  the  same  class  with  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  War:  with  the  bill  reported  to  this  House  by  Its 
own  committee  for  fiUing  the  ranlcs  of  the  RetnJlar  Army,  by  classi- 
fying the  free  male  population  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
resolution  recently  introduced  by  an  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Ingersolll,  and  which  now  lies  on  your  table. 


>  A  bill  for  a  claf^slflcatlon  of  the  militia,  and  for  drafting  Indi- 
vidual.". Including  minors,  had  passed  the  Senate  It  was  a  mr>dl- 
flcatlon  of  a  measure  propoeed  by  Mr  Monroe,  for  a  compulsory 
draft  of  the  free  male  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
Mr  Webster's  speech  was  on  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone 
the  bill.  Public  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the  measure  and  it 
failed.  Referring  to  it  In  1831,  Mr  Webster  said:  "I  had  a  hand. 
with  Mr.  Eppes  and  others.  In  overthrowing  Mr  Monroe's  Conscrip- 
tion in  1814  •■  Mr  Gt-orge  Ticknor  Cxirtls.  In  the  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster,  said  the  ?pcech  was  written  cut  by  Mr  Webster  after- 
ward, but  never  published,  and  that  the  manuscript  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was.  however,  preserved,  is  now  In  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  Is  here  printed  from  the  manuscript  in  Mr. 
Webster  s  handwriting. 
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carrying  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  In  the  Regular  Army 
to  Its  utmost  extent  .,     „» 

This  bill  indred  Is  le.ss  undisguised  in  Its  object  and  less  direct 
In  its  means  than  some  of  the  measures  proposed  It  is  an  attempt 
to  exercise  the  power  of  forcing  the  free  men  of  this  country  into  the 
ranks  of  an  army  for  the  general  purposes  of  war  under  color  of  a 
military  service  To  this  end  it  commences  with  a  classification 
which  Is  no  way  connected  with  the  general  organization  of  the 
militia  nor  to  my  apprehension.  Included  within  any  of  the  powers 
Which  Congress  possesses  over  them.  All  the  authority  which  this 
Government  has  over  the  militia,  until  actually  called  into  its 
service  is  to  enact  laws  for  their  organization  and  discipline.  This 
pCTwerit  has  exercl.st>d.  It  now  possesses  the  further  power  of 
calline  into  Its  service  anv  portion  of  the  nrliitia  of  the  Slates  In 
the  particular  exigencies  for  which  the  Constitution  provides  and 
cf  governing  them  during  the  continuance  of  such  service  Ht-re 
its  authority  ceases.  The  clas.siflcation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  is  not  a  measure 
which  respects  either  their  general  organization  or  their  dl^cipllne. 
It  is  a  distinct  system  Introduced  for  new  purposes  and  not  con- 
nected with  any  power  which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  on 
Congress. 

But.  sir,  there  is  another  consideration.  The  services  of  the  men 
to  be  raised  under  this  act  are  not  limited  to  tho.se  cases  in  which 
alone  this  Government  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  mllltla  of  the 
States  These  cases  are  particularly  stated  In  the  Constitution— 
"to  repel  invasion,  suppress  Insurrection,  or  execute  the  laws"  But 
this  bill  has  no  limitation  in  this  respect.  The  usual  mode  of  legis- 
lating on  the  .subject  Is  abandoned  The  only  .section  which  would 
have  confined  the  service  of  the  mllltla  proposed  to  be  raised  within 
the  United  States  ha.«  been  stricken  out.  and  If  the  President  should 
not  march  them  into  the  provinces  of  England  at  the  north  or  of 
Spain  at  the  south  It  yiU  not  be  because  he  is  prohibited  by  any 
provision  In  this  act. 

This.  sir.  Is  a  bill  for  calling  out  the  mllltla.  not  according  to 
Its  existing  organization  but  by  draft  from  new  created  classes; 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ••repelling  invasion,  suppressing  In- 
surrection or  executing  the  laws."  but  for  the  general  objects  of 
war— for  defending  ourseUes,  or  Invading  others,  as  may  he  thought 
expedient;  not  for  a  sudden  emergency,  or  for  a  short  time,  but  lor 
long-stated  periods:  for  2  years,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Senate 
should  finally  prevail:  for  i  year  if  the  amendment  of  the  House 
should  be  adopted  What  Is  this.  sir.  but  raising  a  standing  army 
out  of  the  miUtla  by  draft  and  to  be  recruited  by  draft.  In  like 
manner,  as  often  as  occasion  may  require? 

This  bill  then.  Is  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other  bills, 
plans  and  resolutions  which  I  have  mentioned  The  present  dis- 
cussion Is  properlv  and  necessarily  corrmion  to  them  all  It  Is  a 
discussion  sir.  of  the  last  Importance.  Tliat  measures  of  this 
na'ure  should  be  debated  at  all  in  the  councils  of  a  free  govern- 
ment IS  cause  of  dismay  The  question  Is  nothing  less  than  whether 
the  most  essential  rights  of  personal  liberty  shall  be  surrendered 
and  despotism  embraced  In  its  worst  form. 

I  have  risen   on  this  occasion,  with  anxious  and  painful  emotion*, 
to  add  my  admonition  to  what  has  been  said  by  others     AdmonlUon 
and  remonstrance.   I   am  aware,  are  not  acceptable  strains.     They 
are  duties  cf  unpleasant  performance.    But  they  are.  in  my  judg- 
ment   the  duties  which   the  condition  of   a   falling   State    Imposes. 
Thev  are  duties  which  sink  deep  in  his  conscience,  who  believes  It 
probable  that   thev  may  be  the  last  services  which  he  may  be  ab  e 
to  render  to  the  government  of  his  country.    On  the  issue  of  this 
discussion    I  believe  the  fate  of  this  Government   may   rest      Its 
duration  Is  Incompatible.  In  my  opinion,  with  the  existence  of  the 
measures  in  contemplation      A  crisis  has  at  last   amvedMo  which 
the  course  of  things  ha*  long  tended,  and  which   may  bo  dec  slve 
upon  the  happiness  of  present  and  of  future  generations.     If  there 
be  anything  Important  In  the  concerns  of  men.  the  considerations 
which  fill   the  present  hour  are  Important.     I  am   anxious,  above 
all  things    to  stand  acquitted  before  God  and  my  own  conscience, 
and  in  the  public  Judgment,  of  all  participations  »"  the  counse^ 
which   have  brought  us  to  our  present  condition  and  which   now 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Government      Wlien   the  present 
generation  of  men  shall  be  swept  away,  and  that  this  Government 
fver  existed  shall  be  matter  of  history  only.  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
known  that  you  have  not  proceeded  m  your  course  unadmonished 
anSTnfor^^wLned.     Let  it  then  be  known,  that  there  were  those 
who  would  have  stopped  you.  in  the  career  of  your  measures,  and 
held  you  back,  as  by  the  skirts  of  your  garments,  from  the  precipice 
over  which  you  are  plunging  and  drawing  after  you  the  Government 
of  your  country 

I  had  hoped,  sir.  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  to  find  gentle- 
men in  another  temper.  I  trusted  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
would  have  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  decide  national 
mea.sures  the  necessity  of  some  reform  In  the  administration  of 
affairs  if  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  gentlemen  would 
be  convinced  by  argument.  It  was  still  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  thev  wou'.d  listen  to  the  solemn  preaching  of  events  If  no 
previous  rea.sonlng  could  satisfy  them,  that  the  favorite  P^ans  of 
Government  would  fall,  they  might  yet  be  expected  to  regard  the 
fact  when  It  happened,  and  to  yield  to  the  lesson  which  it  taught 
Although  they  had,  last  vear.  given  no  credit  to  those  who  predicted 
the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Canada,  yet  they  had  seen  that 
failure  Although  they  then  treated  as  Idle  all  doubts  of  the 
6ucce5.s  of  the  loan,  they  had  seen  the  failure  of  that  loan  A!t hough 
they  then  held  in  derision  all  fears  for  the  public  credit,  and  the 
national  faith,  they  had  yet  seen  the  public  credit  destroyed  and 


the  national  faith  violated  and  disgraced  They  had  seen  much 
more  than  was  predicted:  for  no  man  had  foretold  that  our  means 
of  defense  would  be  so  far  exhausted  In  foreign  Invasion  as  to  leave 
the  place  of  our  own  deliberations  i:isecure  and  that  we  should  ihls 
day  be  legislating  in  view  of  the  crumbling  monuments  of  our  na- 
tional disgrace  No  one  had  linticipated  that  this  city  would  have 
fallen  before  a  handful  of  troops,  and  that  British  generals  and 
British  admirals  would  have  taken  their  airings  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  while  the  Government  was  In  lull  flight,  ju-t  awaked 
perhnps  from  one  of  its  profound  medliations  on  the  plan  of  a 
conscription  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  Tliese  events,  s-lr,  with 
the  present  state  cf  things  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  what  is 
future,  thou'.d  have  brought  iis  to  a  pause.  They  might  have  rea- 
sonably been  expected  to  induce  Congress  to  review  its  own  meas- 
ures and  to  exercise  Its  great  duty  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  others.  If  this  was  too  high  a  pitch  of  virtue  for  the  multitude 
of  party  men.  it  was  at  least  to  have  been  expected  from  gentlemen 
of  influence  and  character,  who  ought  to  be  supposed  to  value  some- 
tliing  higher  than  mere  party  attachment  and  to  act  from  motive* 
somewhat  nobler  than  a  mere  regard  to  party  consistency  Ail  that 
we  have  yet  suffered  will  be  found  light  and  trifling  In  comparison 
with  what  is  before  us  if  the  Government  shall  learn  nothing  from 
experience  but  to  despise  it  and  shall  grow  more  and  more  des- 
perate In  its  measures  as  it  grows  more  and  more  desperate  in  Its 
affairs. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  examine  and  decide  for  Itself.  It  has 
taken  things  on  trust  long  enough  It  has  followed  Executive 
recommendation,  till  there  remains  no  hope  of  finding  safety  in  that 
path  Wliat  is  there,  sir,  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  this  people  now 
to  grant  new  confidence  to  the  administration  and  to  surrender  their 
most  important  rights  to  Its  discretion?  On  what  merits  of  its  own 
does  it  rest  this  extraordinary  claim?  When  It  calls  thus  loudly  for 
the  treasure  and  the  lives  of  the  people,  what  pledge  does  It  offer 
that  It  will  not  waste  all  in  the  same  prepostereius  pursuits  which 
have  hitherto  engaged  It?  In  the  failure  of  all  past  prom.ses,  do  we 
see  any  a.ssurance  of  future  performance?  Are  we  to  measure  out 
our  confidence  In  proportion  to  our  disgrace  and  now  at  last  to  grant 
away  everything,  because  all  that  we  have  heretofore  granted  has 
been  wasted  or  misapplied?  What  Is  there  In  our  condition  that 
bespeaks  a  wise  or  an  able  government?  What  Is  the  evidence  th»t 
the  protection  of  the  country  is  the  object  principally  re-^arded? 
In  every  quarter  that  protection  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned 
to  the  States  That  every  town  on  the  coast  Is  not  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  or  in  ashes.  Is  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  exer- 
tions of  the  States  themselves,  and  to  no  protection  granted  to  them 
by  those  on  whom  the  whole  duty  of  their  protection  rested 

Or  shall  we  look  to  the  acquisition  of  the  professed  objects  of 
the  war  and  there  find  grounds  for  approbation  and  confidence? 
The  professed  objects  of  the  war  are  abandoned  In  all  due  form. 
The  contest  for  sailors'  rights  is  turned  Into  a  negotiation  about 
boundaries  and  militarv  roads,  and  the  highest  hope  entertained 
by  any  man  of  the  issue  Is  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  war 
without  a  cession  cf  territory. 

Look.   sir.   to  the  finances   of   the  country.     What   a   picture  do 
they  exhibit   of  the  wisdom   and  prudence  and   foresight  of  Gov- 
ernment.    "The  revenue   of   a  Stale,"   says  a  profound   writer,  "is 
the  State."    If  we  arc  to  Judge  of  the  condition  of  the  country  by 
the  condition  of  Its  revenues    what  is  the  result?     A  wise  govern- 
ment  sinks   deep    the    fountain   of   its   revenues--  not    only    till    it 
can   touch   the  first   springs,   and   slake   the   present   thirst   of   the 
treasury',  but  till   lasting  sources  are  opened,  too  abundant  to  be 
exhausted    by    demand,    too    deep    to    be    affected    by    heats    and 
droughts      What,   sir,    is   our   present   supply,  and   what   our   pro- 
vision for  the  future  resource?     I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury:  and  as  to  public  credit,  the  last  reliance 
of    government,    I    use    the    language    of    government    itself    only, 
when  I  say  It  does  not  exist.     This  Is  a  state  of  things  calling  for 
the  soberest  counsels,  and  vet  it  seems  to  meet  only  the  wildest 
speculations      Nothing   is  talked   of   but   banks,  and   a   circulating 
paper    medium,    and    Exchequer    notes,    and    the    thousand    oth.-r 
contrivances    which    Ingenuity,    vexed    and    goaded  by    the    direst 
necessity    can  devise,  with  the  vain  hope  of  giving  value  to  mere 
paper     All  these  things  are  not  revenue,  nor  do  they  produce  It. 
They  are  the  effect  of  a  productive  commerce,  and  a  well-ordered 
system  of  finance,  and  in  their  operation  may  be  favorable  to  both, 
but   are  not   the   cause  of  either.     In   other   times  these  facilities 
exl.sted      Bank   paper   and   Government   paper   circulated   because 
both  rested  on  substantial  capital  or  solid  credit.     Without  these 
thev  will  not  circulate,  nor  Is  there  a  device  more  shallow  or  more 
mischievous    than  to  pour  forth  new  floe  ds  of  paper  without  cred.t 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  paper  wKhout  credit  has  already 
created      As  was  Intimated  the  other  day  by  my  honorable  friend 
from    North    Carolina    |Mr.    Gaston]    this    Us    an    attempt    to    act 
over  again  the  farce  of  the  Assignats  of  France.     Indeed    sir,  our 
politicians  appear  to  have  but  one  school.     They  learn  ever>"thlng 
of   modern   Prance;    with   this  variety   only,  that   for  examples   of 
revenue  they  go  to  the  Revolution,  when  her  revenue  was  in  the 
worst  state  possible,  while  their  model  for  military  force  Is  sought 
after    In   her    imperial    era.    when    her   military    was   organized    on 
princ'plcs  the  mo.st  arbitrary  and  abominable  „.„,^w   ,.  „. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  which  U  as- 
sumed bv  the  various  military  measures  before  us  In  tne  present 
wa^t  of '^men  and  money,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  Pr"P>«<«  >" 
Congress  a  military  conscription  For  the  conquest  of  Canada^e 
people  will  not  enlist:  and  if  they  would,  the  treasury  is  exhausto^ 
and  they  could  not  be  paid.     Comxirlptlon  Is  chosen  as  the  most 
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promuln*  in«truro«nt.  both  of  owrcomlng  reluctanc*  to  the  iervlee 
and  or  .ubduinu  the  dlfflcultle*  which  arlae  from  the  dettclenc  e«  of 
the  Exchequer  The  »dmimetr«tlon  M*ert«  the  "^'SJ?*  J*' ,'^"  J^°* 
rank*  of  the  Regular  Army  by  compuUion.  It  contend*  that  It  may 
now  Uke  1  out  of  every-  25  men,  and  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
re«t  whenever  lu  occasions  require  Persona  thus  taken  by  force, 
and' put  into  an  army,  may  be  compeUed  to  serve  there  during  the 
war  or  for  life.  They  may  be  put  on  any  service,  at  home  or  abroad, 
for  defense  or  for  Invasion,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Government  This  power  does  not  grow  out  of  any  Invasion  of  the 
country  or  even  out  of  a  sUte  of  war.  It  belongs  to  government 
at  all  times.  In  peace  m  well  as  In  war.  and  It  Is  to  be  exercised 
under  all  circumstances  according  to  Ita  mere  discretion.  This.  sir. 
Is  the  amount  of  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
War 

Is  this.  sir.  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  free  government? 
Is  thU  civil   liberty?     Is  this   the  real   character  of  our   Constitu- 
tion?    No.  sir;   indeed  It  U  not      The  Constitution  Is  libeled,  foully 
libeled     The  people  of  this  country  have  not  established  for  them- 
selves such  a  fabric  of  despotism.     They  have  not  purchased  at  a 
vast  expense  of  their  own  treasure  and  their  own  blood  a  magna 
carta   to   be   slaves.     Where    Is    It    written    in    the  Constitution.    In 
what  article  or  section  Is  it  contalntxi.  that  you  may  take  childreri 
from  their  parents,  and  parents  from   their  children,  and  compel 
them  to  flght  the  battles  of  any  war  In  which   the  folly  or  the 
wickedness  of   government   may   engage   it?     Under   what   conceal- 
ment has   this   power    lahi   hidden   which    now    for   the   first    time 
comes    forth,   with   a   tremendous    and   baleful    aspect,    to    trample 
down  and  destroy  the  dearest  rlghU  of  personal  liberty?     Who  will 
shew  me  any  constitutional  Injunction  which  makes  It  the  duty 
of   the   American   p>eople  to   surrender  everything   valuable   in   life, 
and  even  life  Itaelf,  not  when  the  safety  of  their  country  and  Its 
liberties  may  demand  the  sacrifice,  but  whenever  the  purposes  of 
an  ambitious  and  mischievous  government  may  require  It?     Sir.  I 
almost  dlFdaln  to  go  to  quotations  and  references  to  prove  that 
such  an  abominable  doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country      It  is  enough  to  know  that  that  instrument  was 
Intended  as   the  basis  of  a  free  government,  and  that  the  power 
contended  for  Is  Inccmpatlble  with  any  notion  of  personal  liberty. 
An  attempt  to  maintain  this  doctrine  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Is  an  exercise  of  perverse  ingenuity  to  extract  slavery 
from  the  substance  of  a  free  government      It  Is  an  attempt  to  show. 
by  procf  and  argument,  that  we  ourselves  are  subjects  of  despotism. 
and  that  we  have  a  right  to  chains  and  bondage,  fL-mly  secured  to 
ua  and  our  children  by  the  provisions  of  oiu-  Government.     It  has 
t>een  the  labor  of  other  men.  at  other  times,  to  mitigate  and  re- 
form  the  powers   of   government   by  construction;    to   support    the 
rlghU  of  personal  security  by  every  sp)ecles  of  favorable  and  benign 
interpretation,  and  thus  to  Infuse  a  free  spirit  Into  governments 
not  friendly  In  their  general  structure  and  formation  to  public 
nt)erty. 

The  supj)orters  of  the  measures  before  us  act  on  the  opposite 
principle  It  is  their  task  to  raise  arbitrary  powers,  by  construction, 
out  Of  a  plain  written  charter  of  national  liberty.  It  is  their  pleas- 
ing duty  to  free  us  of  the  delusion,  which  we  have  fondly  cherished, 
that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  mild,  free,  and  limited  Government. 
and  to  demonstrate,  and  to  demonstrate  by  a  regular  chain  of  prem- 
ises and  ccnclusions.  that  Government  possesses  over  us  a  power 
more  tyrannical,  more  arbitrary,  more  dangerous,  more  allied  to 
blood  and  murder,  more  full  of  every  form  of  mischief,  more  pro- 
ductive of  every  sort  and  degree  of  misery  than  has  been  exercised 
by  any  dvUlaed  government,  with  a  single  exception,  in  modem 
tunes. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  favored  us  with  an  argument  on  the 
constitutionality  of  this  power.  Those  who  lament  that  such  doc- 
trines should  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a  high  officer  of  gov- 
ernment, may  a  little  abate  their  regret,  when  they  remember  that 
the  same  officer.  In  his  last  letter  of  instructions  to  our  ministers 
abroad.  malnUlned  the  contrary.  In  that  letter  he  declares  that 
even  the  impressment  of  seamen,  for  which  many  more  plausible 
reasons  may  be  given  than  for  the  Impressment  of  soldiers.  Is  re- 
pugnant to  our  Constitution.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a  siifBclent 
answer  to  his  argimaent.  In  the  present  case,  to  quote  against  it  the 
sentiments  of  its  own  author,  and  to  place  the  two  opinions  before 
the  House,  In  a  state  of  Irreconcilable  conflict.  Further  comment 
on  either  might  then  be  properly  forborne  until  he  should  be  pleased 
to  Inform  us  which  he  retracted,  and  to  which  he  adhered.  But 
the  impKjrtance  of  the  subject  may  Justify  a  further  consideration 
of  the  arguments. 

Congress  having,  by  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  raise  armies,  the 
Secretary  contends  that  no  restraint  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  except  such  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  written 
letter  of  the  inatrunjent.  In  other  words,  that  Congress  may  exe- 
cute Its  powers,  by  any  means  It  chooses,  unless  such  means  are 
particularly  prohibited.  But  the  general  nature  and  object  of  the 
Constltutlcn  Impose  as  rigid  a  restriction  on  the  means  of  exercising 
pow«r  as  could  be  done  by  the  most  explicit  Injunctions.  It  is  the 
first  principle  applicable  to  such  a  case,  that  no  construction  shall 
be  admitted  which  impairs  the  general  nature  and  character  of  the 
instrument,  A  free  constitution  of  government  Is  to  be  construed 
upon  free  principles,  and  every  branch  of  Its  provisions  Is  to  receive 
such  an  Interpretation  as  is  full  of  Its  general  spirit.  No  means  are 
to  t>e  taken  by  implication  which  would  strike  us  absurdly  if  ex- 
pressed. And  what  would  have  been  more  at>surd  than  for  this 
Constitution  to  have  said  that  to  secure  the  great  blessings  of 
liberty  it  gare  to  government  an  uncontrolled  power  of  military 


conscription?    Yet  stich  Is  the  absurdity  which  !t  Is  made  to  exhibit 
under  the  commentary  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

But  It  U  aaid  that  It  might  happen  that  an  army  could  not  b« 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  In  which  case  the  power  to  raise 
armies  would  be  granted  In  vain,  unless  they  might  be  raised  by 
compulsion.  If  this  reasoning  could  prove  anything.  It  would  eq-aal  y 
show  that,  whenever  the  legitimate  power  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  badly  administered  as  to  cease  to  answer  the  great  ends  in- 
tended by  them,  such  new  powers  may  be  assumed  or  usurped,  as 
any  exlsUng  administration  may  deem  expedient.  This  is  the  result 
of  his  own  reasoning,  to  which  the  Secretary  does  not  profess  to  go. 
But  It  Is  a  true  result.  For  If  It  is  to  be  assumed,  that  all  powers 
were  granted,  which  might  by  possibility  beccme  necessary,  and  tliat 
government  Itself  is  the  Judge  of  this  possible  necessity,  then  the 
powers  of  government  are  precisely  what  it  chooses  they  should  be. 
Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  any  other  power  granted  to  Congress, 
and  test  its  accuracy  bv  the  result.  Congress  has  power  to  borrow 
money.  How  is  It  to  exercise  this  power?  Is  It  confined  to  voluntary 
loans?  .There  Is  no  express  limitation  to  that  effect,  and.  in  the 
language  of  the  Secreury,  it  might  happen,  Indeed  it  has  happened, 
that  persons  couJd  not  be  found  willing  to  lend.  Money  might  be 
borrowed  then  in  any  other  mode  In  other  words  Congress  might 
resort  to  a  forced  loan.  It  might  take  the  money  of  any  man  by  force, 
and  give  him  in  exchange  exchequer  notes  or  cerliflcates  of  slock. 
Would  this  be  quite  constitutional,  sir?  It  is  entirely  within  the 
reasoning  of  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  a  result  of  his  argument,  out- 
raging the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  prac- 
tical consequences  which  he  himself  draws  from  it.  A  compulsory 
loan  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  enormity,  with  a  compulsory 
military  service. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  has  proved  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  enforcing  a  draft  of  men  out  of  the  militia  Into  the  Regular 
Army,  he  wUl  at  any  time  tte  able  to  prove,  quite  as  clearly,  that 
Congress   has   power  to  create   a  dictator      The   arguments   which 
have  helped  him  in  one  case  will  equally  aid  him  in  the  other,  the 
same   reason   of   a   supposed   or   possible    state    necessity,    which    is 
urged  now.  may  be  repeated  then,  with  equail  pertinency  and  effect. 
Sir.  in  granting  Congress  the  power  to  raise  armies,  the   people 
have  granted   all   the   means   which   are  ordinary   and   usual,    and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  liberties  and  security  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  have  granted   no  others      To   talk  about   The 
unlimited  power  of  the  Government  over  the  means  to  execute  its 
authority.   Is  to  hold  a   language   which   is  true  only  in   regard   to 
despotism.     The    tyranny    of    arbitrary    governments    consists    as 
much  In  its  means  as  m  its  ends;  and  it  vould  be  a  ridiculous  and 
absurd  Constitution  which  should  be  less  cautious  to  guard  against 
abuses  in  the  one  case  than  In  the  other      All  the  means  and   in- 
struments which  a  free  government  exercises,  as  well  as  the  ends 
and  objects  which  it  pursues,  are  to  partake  of  its  o^^n  essential 
character,  and  to  be  conformed  to  its  genuine  spirit.     A  free  gov- 
ernment with  arbitrary-  means  to  administer  It  is  a  contradiction;  a 
free  government  without  adequate  provision  for  personal  security  is 
an    absurdity;    a   free    government,    with    an    uncontrolled    power    of 
military  conscription,   is  a  solecism,   at  once   the   most  ridiculous 
and  abominable  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man 

Sir,  I  invite  the  supporters  of  the  measures  before  you  to  look  to 
their  actual   operation       Let   the  men   who   have   so  often   pledged 
their  own  fortunes  and  their  own  lives  to  the  support   cf  this   war 
look  to  the  wanton  sacrifice  which  they  are  about  to  make  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes.    They  may  talk  as  they  will  alxDut  substitutes 
and  compensations  and  exemptions.    It  must  come  to  the  draft  at 
last      If  the  Government  cannot  hire  men  voluntarily  to  fight  Its 
battles,  neither  can  individuals.     If  the  war  should  continue,  there 
Will  be  no  escape,  and  every  mans  fate  and  every  man  s  life  will 
come  to  depend  on  the  Issue  of  the  military  draft.    Who  shall  de- 
scribe to  you  the  horror  which  your  orders  of  conscription  shall 
create  In  the  once  happy  villages  of  this  country?     Who  shall  de- 
scribe the  distress  and  anguish  which  they  will  spread  over  those 
hills  and  valleys,  where  men  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to 
labor,  and  to  rest  In  security  and  happiness.    Anticipate  the  scene, 
sir,  when  the  class  shall  assemble  to  stand  its  draft,  and  to  throw 
the  dice  for  blocd      What  a  group  of  wives  and  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, of  helpless  age  and  helpless  Infancy,  shall  gather  round   the 
theater  of  this  horrible  lottery,  as  If  the  stroke  of  death  were  to 
fall  from  heaven  before  their  eyes  on  a  father,  a  brother,  a  son,  or 
a  husband      And  In  a  majority  of  cases,  sir.  it  will  be  the  stroke 
of  death      Under  present  prospects  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
not  one-half  of   them   on   whom  your   conscription    shall    fall   will 
I    ever  return  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings.     They  will  perish  of 
disease  and  pestilence,  or  they  will  leave  their  bones  to  whiten  in 
I    fields  beyond  the  frontier      Does  the  lot  fall  on  the  father  of   a 
;    family?     His  children,  already  orphans,  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 
When  they  behold  him  for  the  last  time,  tiiey  shall  see  him  lashed 
and  fettered,  and  dragged   away  from  his  own   threshold,  like   a 
felon  and  an  outlaw     Does  It  fall  on  a  son.  the  hope  and  the  staff 
of  aged  parents?    That  hope  shall  fall  them.    On  that  staff  they 
shall  lean  no  longer.     They  shall  not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  dying 
before  their  children.     They  shall   totter   to  their  grave,   bereft   of 
their  offsprmg  and  unwept  by  any  who  Inherit  their  blood      Does 
It  fall  on  a  husband?    The  eyes  which  watch  his  parting  steps  may 
swim  In  tears  forever.    She  is  a  wife  no  longer.    There  is  no  rela- 
tion so  tender  or  so  sacred   that  by  these  accursed   measures  you 
do  not  propose  to  violate  It.    There  is  no  happiness  so  perfect  that 
you  do  not  propose  to  destroy  it.     Into  the  paradise  of  domestic 
life  you  enter,  not  Indeed  by  temptations  and  sorceries,  but  by  open 
force  and  violence. 
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But  this  father  or  this  "on.  or  this  husband  goes  to  the  camp 
With  whom  do  you  associate  him?  With  thi-ne  only  who  are 
licber  and  virtuous  and  rtspectable  like  himself?  No.  sir.  But 
you  propose  to  And  his  cnmp.inions  in  the  worst  men  of  the  worst 
'ort  Another  bill  lies  on  your  table  offering  a  bounty  to  deserters 
from  your  enemy  Whatever  Is  most  Infamous  in  his  ranks  you 
p-cp<.)se  to  make  vour  own  You  address  yourselves  to  those  who 
will  hear  you  advise  them  to  perjury  and  treason  All  who  are 
ready  to  set  heaven  and  earth  at  defiance  at  the  same  time,  to 
violate  their  oaths  and  run  the  hazard  of  capital  punishment,  and 
none  others,  will  yield  to  your  solicitations.  And  the.se  are  they 
whom  you  are  allowing  to  Join  your  ranks,  by  holding  out  to  them 
Inducements  and  bounties  with  one  hand  while,  with  the  other, 
you  are  driving  thither  the  honest  and  worthy  members  of  your 
own  community,  under  the  lash  and  scourge  of  con.scrlptlon  In 
the  line  of  your  Army,  with  the  true  leveling  of  despoti.'-m.  you 
propose  a  promiscuous  mixture  of  the  worthy  and  the  worthless. 
the  virtuous  and  the  profligate;  the  husbandman,  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic  of  your  own  country,  with  the  beings  whom  war 
selects  from  the  excess  of  European  poptilallon,  who  posst-ss  nei- 
ther intercU,  feeltnc,  nor  ctiracter  in  common  with  your  own 
people,  and  who  have  no  other  recommendation  to  yoiu  notice 
than   their   propensity   to  crimes. 

Nor  is  it,  sir.  for  the  defense  of  his  own  house  and  home  that  he 
who  is  the  subject  of  militery  draft  is  to  perform  the  task  allotted 
to  him  You  will  put  him  upon  a  service  equally  forelpn  to  his 
interests  and  abhorrent  to  his  feelings.  With  his  aid  you  are  to  ptish 
your  purposes  of  conquest.  The  battles  which  he  is  to  flght  are  the 
battles  of  invasion,  battles  which  he  detests  perhaps  and  abhors. 
less  from  the  danger  and  the  death  that  gather  over  them,  and  the 
blood  with  which  they  drench  the  plain,  than  from  the  principles 
In  which  they  have  their  orit^in.  Fresh  from  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  life,  and  yet  a  soldier  but  in  name,  he  Is  to  be  opposed  to  veteran 
troops  hardened  under  every  scene,  inured  to  every  privation,  and 
disciplined  in  every  service  If.  sir.  in  this  strife  he  fall;  if.  while 
ready  to  obey  every  rightful  command  of  government,  he  is  forced 
from"  his  home  against  right,  not  to  contend  for  the  defense  of  his 
country  but  to  prot-ecute  a  miserable  and  detestable  project  of  Inva- 
sion and  in  that  strife  he  fall,  tls  murder.  It  may  stalk  above  the 
cognizance  of  human  law.  but  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  it  is  murder; 
and  though  millions  of  years  may  roll  away,  while  his  ashes  i.nd 
yours  he  mingled  together  in  the  earth,  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
his  spirit  and  the  snlrlts  of  his  children  must  be  met  at  the  bar 
Cf  omnipotent  Justice.  May  God.  in  His  compassion,  shield  me 
from  anv  participation  in  the  enormity  of  this  guilt. 

I  would  a-sk  sir.  whether  the  supporters  of  these  measures  have 
well  welched  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking  Have  they  con- 
sidered whether  it  will  be  found  easy  to  execute  laws  which  bear 
6uch  marks  of  despotism  on  their  front,  and  which  will  be  so  pro- 
ductive of  everv  sort  and  degree  of  misery  in  their  execution?  For 
one  sir  I  hesitate  not  to  sav  that  they  cannot  be  executed  No 
law  professedly  passed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  service  In 
the  Regular  Army,  nor  any  law  which,  under  color  of  military 
draft  shall  compel  men  to  serve  In  the  Army,  nor  for  the  emer- 
gencies mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  for  long  periods,  and 
for  the  general  objects  of  war.  can  be  carried  into  effect.  In  my 
opinion  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  carried  Into  effect.  The  operation  of 
measures  thus  unconstitutional  and  Illegal  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  a  resort  tn  other  measures  which  are  both  con.stitutlonal  and 
legal  It  will  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the  State  governments  to 
protect  their  own  authority  over  their  own  militia,  and  to  Inter- 
pose between  their  citizens  and  arbitrary  power  These  are  among 
the  objects  for  which  the  State  governments  exist;  and  their  high- 
est obligations  bind  them  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights 
and  the  liberties  of  their  people.  I  express  the.se  sentiments  here, 
sir.  because  I  shall  express  them  to  my  constituents  Both  they 
and  mygelf  live  under  a  constitution  which  teaches  us  that  "the 
doctrine  of  nonreslstance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression 
is  absurd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness  of 
mankind  "•  With  the  same  earnestness  with  which  I  now  exhort 
you  to  forbear  from  these  measures,  I  shall  exhort  them  to  exer- 
cise their  unquestionable  right  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
their  own  liberties. 

In  my  opinion,  sir.  the  .sentiments  of  the  free  population  of  this 
country  are  greatly  mistaken  here.  The  Nation  is  not  yet  in  a 
temper  to  submit  to  conscription.  The  people  have  too  fresh  and 
strong  a  feeling  of  the  blessings  of  civU  liberty  to  be  willing  thus  to 
surrender  it.  You  may  talk  to  them  as  much  as  you  please  of  the 
victory  and  glory  to  be  obtf-.ined  In  the  enemy's  provinces;  they  will 
hold  those  objects  in  lipht  estimation  If  the  means  be  a  forced 
military  service.  You  niay  sing  to  them  the  song  of  Canada  Con- 
quest In  all  its  variety.  JDUt  they  wiU  not  be  charmed  out  of  the 
remembrance  of  their  substantial  Interests  and  trtie  happiness. 
Similar  pretenses,  they  know,  are  the  grave  In  which  the  liberties  of 

Other  nations  have  been  burled,  and  they  will  take  warning. 

Laws.  sir.  of  this  nature,  can  create  nothing  but  opposition  If 
you  scatter  them  abroad,  like  the  fabled  serpents'  teeth,  they  will 
spring  up  into  armed  men.  A  military  force  cannot  be  ratted  In 
this  manner  but  by  the  means  of  a  military  force.  If  administra- 
tion has  found  that  It  cannot  form  an  army  without  conscription.  It 
will  find.  If  It  venture  on  these  experiments,  that  it  cannot  enforce 
conscription  without  an  army.  The  Government  was  not  consti- 
tuted for  such  purposes.     Framed  In  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  in  the 


love  of  peace.  It  has  no  powern  which  render  It  able  to  enforce  *tich 
laws  The  attempt.  If  we  nu-hly  make  It.  will  fall,  and  having 
already  thrown  away  our  peace,  we  may  thereby  throw  away  our 
Government. 

Allusions  have  been  made.  Blr.  to  the  state  of  things  in  New 
England,  and,  as  usual,  she  has  been  charged  with  an  Intention  to 
dissolve  the  Union  The  charge  Is  unfounded.  She  is  much  too 
wise  to  entertain  such  purposes  She  has  had  too  much  experi- 
ence and  has  too  strong  a  recollection  of  the  blessings  which  the 
Union  Is  capable  of  producing  under  a  Just  administration  of 
government.  It  Is  her  greatest  fear  that  the  course  at  present 
pursued  will  destroy  It  by  destroying  every  principle,  every  inter- 
est, every  sentiment,  and  every  feeling  which  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed to  uphold  It.  Tliose  who  cry  out  that  the  Union  is  In 
danger  are  themselves  the  authors  of  that  danger.  They  put  Its 
existence  to  ha7.;ird  by  meas^ures  of  violence,  which  it  is  not  capable 
of  enduring  They  talk  cf  dangerous  designs  against  government, 
when  they  are  overthrowing  the  fabric  from  Its  foundations.  They 
alone,  fir.  are  friends  to  the  union  of  the  States  who  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  principles  cf  civil  liberty  in  the  ccuutry  and  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  lu  which  the  Union  was  framed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1940 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  December  15,  1933: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  the  past  15  years,  and  particularly 
during  these  lust  4  years  of  dark  dcpre.>-slon.  the  world  has  been 
groping  for  light.  We  have  been  striving  to  restore  a  la«:t  social 
order  and  to  apply  the  marvels  of  a  recently  mechanized  universe 
to  the  welfare  of  htmianlty;  to  supplant  the  suffering  and  utter 
chaos  of  that  great  convulsion  of  civilization,  the  World  War.  with 
new  schemes  for  the  coordination  of  our  resources  to  our  needs 

To  do  this  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  have  experimented 
with  sundry  types  of  government,  all  of  which,  it  mu^t  be  said, 
have  been  designed  with  the  honest  Intention  of  benefiting  their 
own  particular  groups  of  subjects  to  be  affected.  Russia  has  chosen 
communism.  Italy  fascism;  and  no  government  In  the  world  has 
been  left  unaffected  by  the  tempest  for  change  which  has  swept 
across  the  entire  face  of  the  earth. 

One  phase  of  this  world  revolution  In  particular  has  been  worthy 
of  our  attention— that  is,  the  overthrow  of  democratic  principles 
and  personal  liberties,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  of  speech; 
rights  of  franchl.'^e  without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or  color; 
in  short,  the  personal  authorities  endowed  upon  us  by  our  Creator 
have  been  destroyed  or  distorted  under  the  Iron  fists  of  new  rulers 
In  various  countries. 

Over  the  tombs  of  the  decadent  and  almost  forgotten  Romanofrs. 
Stalin,  the  dictator  of  all  the  Russian  states,  has  assumed  power. 
His  word  is  law,  religion,  creed,  and  absolute  flat  to  the  millions 
of  citizens  who  constitute  the  largest  state  in  Europe, 

Italy,  now  a  monarchy  in  name  only,  genuflects  before  the  sacred 
image  of  Benito  Mus.solinl— a  man  who  can  create  heroes  and  rele- 
gate them  immediately  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  men  despite  popu- 
lar sentiment;  a  man  who  can  control  all  phases  of  governmental 
operations  without  inviting  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  or,  Indeed, 
the  approval  of  his  king;  a  man  who  can  dissipate  his  cabinet  and 
assume  almighty  powers  over  all  the  Italians  and  Italy's  foreign 
relations  without  consulting  a  single  soul, 

Pllsudskl,  the  grizzled  soldier  ol  Poland,  has  little  less  control 
over  that  country,  Turkey,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria. 
Yugoslavia,  and  even  Austria  with  its  diminutive  Dictator  Dollfus — 
who  IS  small  In  stature  only — have  turned  Into  the  hands  of  their 
rulers  power  such  as  even  only  the  sultans  of  past  centuries  enjoyed. 
Liberal  governments,  buch  as  the  Republic  of  Prance  and  the 
i  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
i  of  concentrating  their  functions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  all- 
powerful  leaders.  Tlie  liberal  Rovernments  of  these  twd  coun- 
tries find  It  dilOcuU  to  defend  their  democratic  principles  against 
the  wave  for  dictatorial  power  that  has  swept  from  the  East  to 
dash  the  foundations  of  liberty  to  bits.  These  strongholds  of 
popular  government,  the  lone  survivors  of  Europe's  upheaval,  are 
beine  severely  tried.  Who  knows  but  that  In  time  England  and 
France,  hemmed  In  by  neighboring  dictatorships,  may  be  forced 
to  resort  to  some  similar  form  of  centralized  control  of  all  per- 
sonal and  public  functions  of  their  peoples. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  of  America.  Wo. 
must  think  seriously  of  protecting  its  democracy.  "Thank  Ood 
^"  the  3.000  miles  which  separate  our  people  from  thepollt^ 
problems  of  bickering  European  states.     But  is  our  geographical 
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position  alone  enough   to  keep  us  from   being  dragged   Into  tbe    | 
cauldron  of  European  upheavals? 

PuUy  ftppreclative  of  the  Importance  of  support  from  inis  greav 
Nation  appreciative  of  the  strength  of  our  young  men.  apprecia- 
tive of  our  financial  and  industrial  resource*  and.  above  all,  appre- 
claUve  of  the  tremendous  sympathy  and  guillblUty  of  the  Angli- 
can heart  European  powers  at  this  moment  are  using  every  device 
known  to  parliamentarians  to  inveigle  us  In  their  dlfflculUea. 
I^>rtunateIy.  bounded  by  two  friendly  countries.  C^ada  and  Mex- 
ico we  know  lltUe  of  the  tension  that  exists  In  Europe,  where  a 
score  of  nations,  penned  up  in  an  Inadequate  continent,  are  glar- 
ing at  each  other  and  awaiting  the  first  international  Incident  that 
may  provide  tinder  for  a  new  conflagration  of  armed  conflicts 

Aliens  who  come  Into  the  United  States,  men  who  havehad 
military  experience  In  their  own  countries,  men  who  have  directed 
armies  and  navies  are  particularly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  o\ff 
country  It  Is  these  aliens  who  have  been  taking  advantage  ct 
every  loophole  of  our  immigration  laws  to  enter  these  shores  and 
to  engage  In  pernicious  propaganda  destructive  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  Government  and  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 

Foremost  among  those  who  are  at  present  seeking  to  influence 
American  opinions  are  the  agente  of  Adolf  Hitler,  the  dictator  of 
Germany  For  the  last  8  weeks  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  ImmigraUon  and  Naturalization,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  Investigating  the  operations  of  certain  German 
organizations  and  German  individuals  In  the  United  States. 
Although  considerably  hampered  In  our  investigation  by  the  lack 
of  funds  necessary  to  expose  the  intricate  and  deftly  covered 
machinations  of  the  Nazi  government,  we  have  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing evidence  to  define  the  Nazi  government  here  as  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  our  democracy  that  has  ever  existed.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  friends  of  the  committee,  who  have  worked  with 
us  for  none  other  than  patrlotjc  reasons,  we  are  at  last  geiting  to 
the  bottom  of  a  foreign  poUtical  machine  whose  activities  wili  prove 
of   startling   interest   to   all   Americans   when   the   Ume   comes   for 

exposure.  .        ^  w        »i._» 

We  hope  to  present  sufflclent  evidence  before  Congress,  when  that 
body  reconvenes  in  January,  to  make  feasible  the  creation  of  a 
special  committee,  properly  financed  by  the  Government,  for  the 
uncloaking  of  all  subversive  elements  connected  with  the  Nazi 
movement  in  the  United  SUtes.  ..     ^     ^         .    ^ 

At  present  our  findings  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  la  the  minds 
at  those  most  closely  connected  with  the  Investtgatlcn  that  Nazi 
acUvitles  arc  not  confined  to  the  mere  distribution  of  lltcrattire 
which  might  clarify  our  understanding  of  the  situation  In  Germany. 
The  German  propaganda  that  has  come  into  otir  hands  is  of  a 
pernicious  sort,  ostensibly  designed  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Hitler's  domestic  policies  and  to  influence  Americans 
toward  Hitlers  claims  against  foreign  nations.  German  propaganda 
conUlns  such  elements  as  to  t>rlng  to  a  head  In  this  country  hatred 
for  one's  fellow  citizens.  ...„.♦  ^ 

Hitler  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  certain  Institutions  In  the  United 
SUtes  whose  help  coiUd  be  secured  by  monthly  payments.  He  has 
transformed  into  mediums  of  hts  propaganda  German-American 
institutions,  many  of  which  have  earned  the  respect  of  our  cltl- 
aens  through  years  of  splendid  service  to  cur  needs.  Germany's 
indiistrial  representatives  in  this  country  have  been  coordinated 
with  the  dlaboUcal  plans  of  the  Hitler  government,  and  I  can  point 
to  a  number  of  them  as  direct  executors  of  Hitler's  base  alms  against 

civilization.  ^         .^     ,        _* 

At  this  moment  in  New  Tork  City,  wherein  we  have  the  largest 
concentration  of  Germans  In  the  country,  the  scctal  ranks  of 
German-Americans  have  been  divided  in  two  distinct  groups.  On 
the  one  side  are  the  liberal  Germans  and  Jews,  who  cannot  con- 
scientiously subscribe  to  Hcrr  Hitler's  policies  of  prostituting 
ideals  to  the  requirements  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  sUte. 
On  the  other  side  are  thousands  of  Germans  who  have  been  in- 
timidated into  bowing  to  Hitler's  dictation.  Should  they  refuse  to 
t>end  their  knees  to  their  fanatical  Chancelor,  the  safety  of  their 
Iriends  and  relatives  residing  in  Germany  would  be  Jeopardized. 
and  they  themselves  would  never  dare  set  foot  en  the  fatherland 
again.  Others  of  this  latter  category  are  Influenced  by  the  per- 
sonal prcflt  offered  them  for  their  support  of  the  Hitler  government. 

From  the  meager  budgets  of  the  third  Reich  a  surprising  amount 
of  money  is  being  spent  en  propaganda  In  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  same  time  these  fund?  are  being  swelled  by  thousands  of  dol- 
lars extorted  frcm  German  citizens  in  New  York.  Wp  know  the 
sources  that  flcance  this  Nazi  movement.  We  have  evidence  of  the 
amounts  being  expended  by  the  Berlin  Government  and  we  know 
the  measures  being  employed  to  coerce  Germans  to  contribute  to 
this  fund  for  the  propagation  of  hate  ar.d  unrest.  Poor  Germans 
In  this  country  are  literally  being  blackmailed  into  lending  thetr 
moral  and  financial  support  to  the  Issues  of  their  Chancelrr. 

One  of  the  mo&t  surprising  features  of  my  fan  mail  Is  the  sup- 
port my  Investigation  is  receiving  frcm  Germans  in  tills  country. 
~i  have  on  file  scores  of  letters  commending  the  Inquiry  and  wl.«lung 
It  Gcdspeed.  In  every  case,  however,  there  is  the  caution.  'Tlease 
do  not  allow  this  letter  to  leave  your  hands:  my  congratulations 
here  might  cost  me  my  livelihood  or  my  health." 

Secret  agents  and  spies,  a  secret  police,  a  smu^llng  of  arms  for 
military  drill — In  5-hcrt.  activities  which  were  unknown  in  this 
country  at  any  time  and  not  indu'ged  m  even  by  enemies  of  our 
people  have  become  the  ordT  of  tiie  day.  I  know  of  instances 
wtiere  a  secret  N^xt  police  d  d  threaten  Americans  who  happened 
to  have  relat  ves  on  the  other  side  with  dire  reprisals  if  they  would 
not  Join   the  movement     I  knuw  of  Instances  where,  because  of 


the  resistance  of  American  citizens  to  dictation  bf  foreljTn  spies, 
their  relatives  In  Grrmany  were  secretly  removed  to  places  un- 
known. I  know  of  instances  where  men  and  women  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit  vwre  obliged  to  yield  to  persuasion  of  foreign 
spies  because  cf  their  fear  as  to  whiU  would  happen  to  their  rela- 
tives In  Germany  If  they  did  not  become  active  members  of  the 
Hitler  band  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  connection  of  German 
agents  with  a  number  of  revolutionary  movements  that  are  ex- 
panding In  the  United  Statf>s  ■w-th  astounding  rapidity  Through 
the  United  States  mails  Uxlay.  thousands  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  and  letters  are  being  circulated  by  leaders  of 
various  rebellious  cliques  of  this  country.  They  appeal  to  the 
Jobless  and  disgruntled  elements  for  support  that  wUl  put  them 
into  power  at  Washington;  they  appeal  to  the  bigoted  for  their 
help  Ln  persecutions  of  various  races  and  religious  sects,  arul  they 
appeal  to  the  righteous  for  support  In  a  campaign  against  imagi- 
nary abvises  of  a  thousand  and  one  descriptions. 

Our  Investigation  has  revealed  this  much:  That  a  definite  con- 
nection exists  between  these  organizations  and  Nazi  bodies,  who 
appear  to  be  financing  and  organizing  them;  that  the  leaders  of 
the  new  movement  are  cranks  of  various  sorts,  whose  mentali- 
ties, when  exposed  to  Investigation,  are  undoubtedly  pathological; 
that  a  movement  is  under  way  to  having  these  various  movements 
into  a  united  front;  and  that.  In  consideration  of  the  response  they 
have  received  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  uninformed  Ameri- 
cans and  other  persons  with  an  unhealthy  twist,  they  present  a 
formidable  threat  to  our  democracy. 

We  are  not  prep-.ired  to  Join  the  chorus  of  "Hell  Hitler!" 
led  by  a  group  of  militant  Hitlerite  agents  who  have  succeeded  In 
finding  supporters  among  certain  perverted  Americans  We  shall 
not  barter  our  democracy  for  the  dictation  of  groups  of  fanatics 
clad  in  white,  silver,  khaki,  or  other  colored  shirt'=.  We  shall  not 
scrap  our  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independence  and  ac- 
cept as  gospel  the  mysterious  dispatches  from  on  high  received 
by  one  American  Fascist  leader.  Our  legislature  will  never  be 
abandoned  for  the  ouija  board 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  the  United  States  a  battlefield  upon 
which  Exiropean  nations  can  settle  their  disputes.  Wc  have  pur- 
posely moved  away  from  Europe  If  we  cannot  agree  on  friendly 
intercourse  between  America  and  Europe,  entered  into  with  a  view 
toward  reciprocal  benefit  in  all  dealings,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Europe.  We  do  not  attempt  to  meddle  in  European 
aflai'-s:  we  do  not  trv  to  disseminate  Ideas  of  liberalism  and  free- 
dom among  their  'fettered  subjects;  we  won't  have  Europe 
otwtructlng  our  progress. 

May  I  at  this  time  reassert  that  cur  Investigation  Is  not  directed 
against  any  groups  of  Americans  who  In  this  country  seek  to 
foster  the  Ideals  of  their  ancestors.  Such  organizations  perform  a 
useful  function  In  our  sociai  and  political  life,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  aliens  with  a  phlloeophy  of  their  own  dictating  to  our  citizens 
the  form  of  government  which  we  are  to  adopt  for  ourselves. 

I  am  calling  upon  all  Americans  whom  this  me?6a*'e  will  reach 
to  respect  our  traditions  of  democracy,  to  be  on  the  alert  for  those 
dark  forces  who  are  operating  against  us.  and  to  lend  us  your 
support  In  overcoming  the  most  flagrant  attack  on  our  civilization 
that  har,  ever  been  perpetrated.  I  refer  specifically  to  German 
Nazi  organizations  operating  secretly  but  effectively  among  us, 
and  to  the  groups  being  fostered  by  the  Nazis 

If  we  do  not  awaken  to  the  men.ice  of  undemocratic  enemies, 
if  we  do  not  act  at  once  and  In  a  body,  we  shall  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  wiping  out  our  foreign  assailants  and  their  secret, 
disloyal  American  allies  when  the   time  comes  for  a  show-down. 


Safeguarding  Democracy  with  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1940 


EADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    WRIGHT  PATMAN,  OP  TEXAS 


(Printed  In  the  Coi»ckzssto?«al  Tiirxmo  of  August  9.  1940) 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted.  I  insert  herewith  a  radio  program  given  over  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  August  2.  1940.  from  9  to  9:15  p.  m.. 
in  which  I  discussed  the  subject  Safeguarding  Democracy 
With  Roosevelt : 

Amnounceb.  Last  Wednesday  evening  the  Honorable  Homer  D. 
Angcll.  Republican  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
Oregon,  broadcast  an  address  over  the  Columbia  network  entitled 
'•The  Ramparts  We  Watch — Amer;ca.  What  of  the  M<  rrow? " 
which  was  included  a  discussion  on  the  thurd-term  question. 
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Tonight.  In  accordance  with  Its  usual  policy.  C  B  S  presents  a 
Democratic  view  on  this  subject  as  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
Dtmocratic  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  frcm  Texas, 
discusses  Safeguarding  Democracy  With  Roosevelt,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Demiicratic  National  Committee 

Representative  Patman  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, the  American  people  today  are  witnessing  a  political  cam- 
paign which  ha.s  no  precedence  In  the  Nation's  history-  Tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party  enters  the  campaign  with  the  knowledge  that,  like  any 
other  administration  in  power,  it  must  be  judged  on  Its  record — and 
proudly  It  offers  that  record  and  the  laws  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  statute  bocks  in  the  last  eight  significant  years  But.  unlike 
any  opposition  party  that  has  ever  gone  before  the  American  people, 
the  Republican  Party  accepts  the  Democratic  record  in  principle— 
not  daring  to  call  for  the  repeal  of  a  single  basic  law  pa.'sed  during 
the  last  8  years — and  is  forced  to  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the  country 
S'llely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  qualified  to  administer  the 
New  Deal  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  given  to  the  Nation. 

Disregarding  all  the  accusations  and  insinuations  and  talk  of 
tradition  which  have  been  flung  about  in  the  early  days  of  this  cam- 
paign and  which  will  reach  more  fantastic  proportions  before  it  is 
through    this  is  the  basic  truth: 

The^  Republican  Party  In  1932  left  this  country  In  the  throes  of 
economic  disaster.  Its  national  life  demoralized.  Its  people  dlsUlu- 
Bioned  with  Government  Itself.  In  8  years  the  I>'mocratlc  Party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  guided  that  Nation 
through  the  crisis  that  had  been  brought  upon  It  under  Republican 
rule,  restored  It  to  eccncmir  canity,  and  passed  laws  which  give 
hope  that  never  again  will  Its  people  be  despoiled  and  impoverished, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  order.  In  1940  the  Republican 
Party  returns  to  demand  that  again  it  be  entrusted  with  the  powers 
of  government  to  better  administer— note  the  Irony — the  laws  that 
ended  the  chaos  Its  own  leaders  brought  upon  us 

Unable  to  make  any  attack  on  the  laws  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion has  sponsored,  forced  to  accept  the  basic  controls  on  predatory 
interests  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  introduced,  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  been  forced  to  confine  its  attacks  to  Roosevelt  the 
man  and.  of  all  things,  to  cry  out  against  the  Fhatterlng  of  "an 
American  precedent  '  in  electing  him  for  a  third  term. 

The  Democra'lc  Party,  with  an  almost  united  voice,  pleads  guilty 
to  Its  desire  to  shatt^^r  this  precedent.  It  points  to  the  fact  that 
polls  showed  that  92  percent  of  Democratic  voters  of  this  country 
favored  the  President's  renomlnation  over  all  other  party  leaders 
before  the  Chicago  convention— in  spite  of  a  press  which  said  that 
convention  was  Itself  controlled^and  that  all  of  the  so-called  Demo- 
crats who  have  bolted  the  IDemocratlc  Party  were  repudiated  by  that 
party  before  they  bolted  But  the  Democratic  Party  goes  further 
in  the  matter  cf  precedents  It  defends,  and  proudly,  a  number  of 
other  precedents  that  It  has  shattered  in  these  last  8  years,  and 
still  further,  places  upon  its  leader  the  principal  responsibility  for 
shattering  them 

He  shattered  a  precedent  by  giving  assistance  to  the  aged  and  the 
blind  He  shattered  a  precedent  by  all  the  social-security  laws  he 
sponsored  He  shattered  a  precedent  of  150  years  by  reducing  the 
Interest  rates  on  farms  and  homes  and  saving  the  public  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  Interest  alone:  by  establishing  a  yardstick  for  elec- 
tric power  rates  which  .saved  consumers  another  half  billion  dollars 
a  year;  by  policies  that  permit  farmers  to  receive  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  benefits  to  offset  disadvantages  caused  by  protective 
tariffs  and  to  enable  them  to  conserve  their  soil:  by  laws  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  to  innocent  Investors; 
by  electrifying  American  farms  and  homes. 

He  shattered  precedents  by  guaranteeing  your  savings  In  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  He  shattered  precedents  by  Government 
aid  to  the  unemployed  He  shattered  precedents  by  Government 
aid  to  the  dlsilliisioned  youth  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  aged. 
He  shattered  precedents  by  establishing  the  "alphabetical  agencies." 
which  Republican  opponents  found  so  easy  to  ridicule  In  off -election 
years  but  against  which  they  will  keep  strangely  silent  as  they  go 
l)efore  the  people  In  this  campaign — the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corp<iratlon,  the  Electric  Farm  and  Home  Authority,  the 
Social  Securltv  Administration,  and  a  score  of  others  which  have 
come  to  mean"  too  much  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  suffer  any 
political  attack 

Precedents?  The  Democratic  Party  will  cont'.nue  to  shatter  them 
as  long  as  precedents  protect  only  men  of  wealth  and  gigantic  com- 
binations of  capital  and  a  theory  of  government,  sponsored  by  Mr 
Hoover,  which  said  that  It  was  all  right  to  pour  billions  of  money 
into  banks  and  insurance  companies  and  railroads  and  "let  them 
trickle  down  to  the  masses  " — taut  that  Government  aid  to  the  small 
people  of  this  Nation  must  first  pass  through  the  greedy  hands  of 
those  who  controlled  their  economic  destiny 

However,  in  accepting  the  challenge  as  to  precedents,  we  at  the 
same  time  resent  and  deny  the  insinuations  and  plain  falsehoods 
which  accompany  the  outcries  against  a  third  term  Too  many 
time.<;  we  have  heard  the  names  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  brought  into  this  argument,  because  rarely  have  they  been 
quoted  In  truth 

No  one  re\eres  Thomas  Jefferson  more  than  I.  That  does  not 
mean  I  accept  every  theory  he  had  150  years  ago — and  I  advise  my 
friends  In  Congress  to  be  wary  of  their  declarations  of  adherence 
In  certain  respects,  t(X)  For  Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  did  not 
believe  a  President  should  have  a  third  term,  but  he  didn't  believe 
In  third  terms  for  Congres.smen  and  Senators,  either.  In  fact,  at 
one  time  he  did  not  believe  they  should  even  stand  for  reelection — 


something  that  some  congressional  opponents  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  now 
serving  their  fifth  or  tenth  terms,  might  ponder  before  they  use 
Mr   Jefferson's  name  again 

They  also  might  ponder  a  remark  of  Mr  Jefferson  anent  a  third 
term  that  there  is  a  "circumstance  which  could  engage  my  acquies- 
cence In  another  election;  to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a  successor 
as  might  bring  In  a  monarchl.st,  "  and  ponder  whether  today's  men- 
acing threat  from  the  dictators  might  not  be  conceived  by  Mr, 
Jefferson  much  more  critically  dangerous  than  a  monarchy 

As  for  George  Washington,  let  us  refer  to  his  own  serious  and 
thoughtful  words,  written  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette  on  April  28,  1788: 
"As  for  Instance  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for 
President,  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years,  I 
confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr  Jefferson  and  you  as  to  the 
necessity  or  expedience  of  rotation  In  that  appointment  There 
cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger  that  the  President 
will,  by  any  Intrigue,  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one  moment 
in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  in  It.  Under  an  extended 
view  of  part  of  this  subject,  I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding 
ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who,  in  some  great  emer- 
gency, shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving  the 
public" 

This  was  the  final  Judgment  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
This  was  the  Judgment  that  prevailed  among  the  fathers  when 
they  established  our  Constitution  Purposely  they  did  not  place 
In  that  Constitution  any  restriction  en  the  number  of  times  a 
man  might  serve  his  country  In  the  office  of  President  It  Is  as  if 
they  foresaw  Just  such  an  emergency  that  the  Nation  frees  to- 
day— a  crisis  that  calls  for  the  man  who  has  guided  us  through 
one  great  era  of  peril  and  now.  with  calm  wisdom  and  a  knowledge 
of  International  affairs  not  matched  by  any  other  leader  In  the 
world,  is  safely  guiding  us  through  another. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  been  so  violent  on  the  subject 
of  a  third  term  should  have  a  little  more  of  the  faith  of  Wash- 
ington that  this  democracy  will  live,  that  no  man  by  intrigue 
could  perpetuate  hlm.self  In  office  Perhaps  we  should  get  on  a 
commoner  ground  and  use  a  little  sense  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  In  which  the  people  them- 
selves will  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  Mr  Roosevelt 
to  serve  a  third  term. 

The  very  fact  that  the  vote  of  our  people  still  determines  the 
Presldencv  makes  It  unnecessary  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
wild  talk  "which  links  a  third  term  to  a  dictatorship  In  this  coun- 
try At  no  time  since  his  election  has  the  President  ruled  Con- 
gress He  has  been  defeated  In  both  Houses  time  and  again— 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  themselves— and  never  has 
he  dominated  that  branch  of  the  Government,  except  by  intelligence 
and  statesmanship  He  never  will  be  able  to  dominate  it  by  arbi- 
trary powers  and  neither  will  any  of  his  successors  In  the  words 
ol  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who,  by  the  way,  joined 
Mr  Hoover  In  supporting  a  third  term  for  Mr  CooUdge,  "You  (the 
Congress)  not  we.  have  the  purse  and  the  sword"  Congress,  made 
up  of  duly  elected  repre.sentatlves  of  the  people,  always  holds  the 
vital  power  against  Illegal  dominance  by  the  Executive — If  It  ever 
were  needed.  Certainly  it  will  never  be  needed  against  a  Roose- 
velt, whose  very  enemies  were  made  because  he  has  been  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  people:  we  might  well  quiet  our  fears  until  we  get  a 
President  who  represents  their  foes. 

However,  I  am  only  too  aware  of  why  the  Republican  Party  raises 
this  smoke  screen  The  rea.son  lies  In  what  I  have  pointed  out 
before — that  the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaders  cannot,  dare  not. 
challenge  the  things  Mr  Roosevelt  really  stands  for  They  must 
raise  a  false  issue  or  they  are  doomed  to  overwhelming  defeat,  for 
the  American  people  demand  the  fundamentals  of  government 
which  Mr  Roosevelt  has  sponsored  throughout  his  8  coiu-ageotia 
years  In  office. 

It  is  the  old.  old  battle  of  the  people  against  privilege,  which 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  waged  once  In  1932  and  again  In  1936  The 
same  people  who  were  opposed  to  him  for  a  third  term  were  opposed 
to  him  for  a  first  and  a  second.  Their  only  hope  is  to  rally  to  their 
cause  American  citizens  who  are  blinded  by  their  new  smoke  screen 
and  deluded  by  their  false  charges. 

I  repeat  that  the  only  argument  that  l&sues  from  the  whole  babble 
about  the  third  term  and  dictatorship  Is  the  Republican  promise 
that  Republicans  will  better  administer  New  Deal  laws  This  prom- 
ise certainly  cant  be  based  on  past  performance,  because  not  even 
Republicans  like  to  talk  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  scandals 
of  the  Harding  administration,  or  the  Coolidge  policies  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  great  debacle  of  1929,  or  the  Hoover  administration 
which  went  down  with  that  crash  It  cant  very  well  tie  based  on 
logic  either,  for  we  well  may  question  whether  laws  can  be  best 
administered  by  men  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  them  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  ftmdamenUls  of  soclal  JusUce  they 
represent. 

The  American  people  8  years  ago  chose  the  Democratic  Party  as 
the  surgeon  to  operate  and  remove  the  tumors  and  gangrene  in 
American  Government  and  re.store  Its  vitality  I  well  might  re- 
mind my  listeners  that  the  surgeon  who  wields  the  knife  is  the 
most  anxious  that  his  patient  should  live  The  operation  now  has 
been  performed  There  will  be  little  consolation  to  the  American 
neoDle  In  the  future  for  Republicans  to  tell  them,  after  making  a 
miserable  failure  of  the  New  Deal  laws,  that  "the  operation  wa« 
successful   but   the   patient   died   ' 

If  the  New  Deal  dies,  and  with  it  the  movement  for  better  gov- 
ernment  "of   the  people,   by  the  people,  and   for  the  people  —the 
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Republican  Party  long  since  has  forgotten  except  by  name — It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  those  with  a  faith  In  democracy  and  the  greatest 
Nation  ever  conceived  on  Its  principles. 

But  It  win  not  die  The  American  people  do  not  retreat.  They 
will  continue  their  steady  march  toward  their  democratic  goals. 
They  realize  that  in  this  war-torn  world  theirs  Is  the  Job  of  making 
democracy  work — of  proving  that  men  and  women  can  preserve 
their  Ideals  and  their  llt)enies  and  their  sense  of  social  justice  In 
the  face  of  even  such  menaces  as  now  terrify  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  have  a  symbol  In  the  name  of  the  New  Deal  They  have  a 
leader — a  daring  and  resourceful  leader,  whose  kindliness  and  hu- 
manity do  not  hide  the  high  courage  which  Inspired  a  nation  once 
before  and  which  Is  needed  to  Inspire  us  again  In  the  dark  days  that 
lie  ahead.  The  country  has  called  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
again  "carry  on." 

Aknounc-eb.  The  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  Democratic  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Texas,  has  discussed  "Safe- 
guarding Democracy  with  Roosevelt  "  He  spoke  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Colimibla  Broadcasting  System  presented  this  Democratic  view.  In 
conformance  with  Ite  usual  policy,  to  balance  an  address  made  last 
Wednesfiay  by  the  Honorable  Homek  D  Angell.  Republican  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Oregon 

Representative  Patman  spoke  from  the  studios  of  WJSV.  CkJlum- 
bla's  station  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  U  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


Physical  Geogn'aphy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LAWRENCE  MARTIN 


Mr.  8RANLZT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  matters  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every 
student  of  map  making. 

Col.  Lawrence  Martin,  of  the  Congressional  library,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  subject  of  maps  and 
its  pertinent  present  aspect,  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

He  has  written  a  current  article  in  the  Geographical  Re- 
view which  I  think  is  of  inestimable  aid  to  the  entire  subject. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Congressional  Record  provides  no 
place  for  maps,  but  rightly,  the  understood  limitations  of 
the  Record  in  this  respect  are  too  well  known  to  need  further 
comment. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Oeographlcal  Review,  vol.  XXX.  No.  3.  July 
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TH«    CEOCRAPHT    OF    TItE    MONROE    DOCTRI>rE    AND    TITE    LTMrTS    OF    THE 

WTSTERI*   HEMISPHERE 

(By  Lawrence  Martin) 

(The  definition  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  a  matter  of  engross- 
ing Interest  at  the  present  time.  For  the  casually  used  phrase  a 
precise  meaning  must  be  found.  For  Instance,  President  Roosevelt's 
Executive  order  dated  June  5,  1940.  has  to  do  In  part  with  documents 
rtxjulred  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States  of  America  who  are 
donxlcUtd  In  "a  country.  Island,  or  territory  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." Most  Important  of  all.  House  Joint  Resolution  556.  intro- 
duced June  3.  1940.  as  amended  In  committee  2  days  later,  specifies 
that  "the  United  States  would  not  recognize  any  transfer  and  would 
not  acquiesce  In  any  attempt  to  transfer  any  geographic  region  of 
this  hemisphere  from  one  non-American  power  to  another  ncn- 
Amerlcan  power."  Hence  It  seemed  desirable  for  the  American 
Geographical  Society  to  present  a  geographer's  view  of  the  problem. 
Colonel  Martin,  who  Is  versed  In  political  geography,  was  asked  to 
help  by  defining  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  map  and  by  outlining 
the  geography  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  genesis  It  is  empha- 
slred  that  Colonel  Martin  has  done  this  In  his  private  capacity  as 
geographer  and  as  contributing  editor  of  the  Geographical  Re- 
view and  not  as  a  Federal  employee. — EDrroRiAL  Note  I. 

"I  told  him  specially  that  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia 
to  any  territorial  establishment  on  this  continent,"  observed  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  diary  for  July  17.  1823  He 
Nkas  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  and  was  alluding  to  an  Interview 
with   Baron   Tuyll,    the   Russian   Minister   at   Washington.     "We 


should  assume  distinctly  the  principle."  Adam.<:  continued,  "that 
the  American  continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  Euro- 
pean colonial   establishments." 

Our  Secretary  of  State  was  no  stranger  to  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians. President  Madison  had  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  In  1809 
as  American  Minister.  The  next  year,  by  direction  from  Washing- 
ton, he  had  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Russians  in  regulating 
the  trade  In  firearms  with  the  aborigines  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America  Thus  we  refrained  from  recognizing  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Czar  in  America,  as  we  did  again  when  the  Russian 
trading  post  at  Fort  Ros.>5  In  California,  was  set  up  in  1816 

"There  can,  perhaps  be  no  better  time,"  Adams  UTote  to  the 
American  Minister  at  the  court  of  the  Muscovite  monarch,  on  July 
22.  1823.  "for  saying  frankly  and  expliclty  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  interest  of 
Russia  Itself,  cannot  he  promoted  by  Russian  settlements  upon  any 
part  of  the  American  continent." 

Accordingly.  It  seems  that  the  doctrine  subsequently  entmclated 
by  President  Monroe  may  have  been  a  child  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  he.  as  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  was 
Initially  looking  westward  at  California,  the  Oregon  Country, 
Alaska,  and  Russia,  and  not  southward  at  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America  and  eastward  at  the  Great  Powers 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  political  geography  of  the  two  Americas  In  1823  Is  shown 
on  one  of  the  maps  (fig.  1.)  The  small  United  States  of  America, 
the  large  empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  territories  In  and  near 
Bolivia  as  weU  as  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  all  look  strange  to  our 
eyes.  Spanish  America.  Russian  America,  and  the  Danish  Virgin 
Islands  are  things  of  the  past.  The  Independent  Icelanders,  the 
Greenland  Danes,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  British  are  still 
with  us  m  America. 

Presumably  It  was  the  European  possessions  south  of  Florida 
and  Mexico,  as  well  as  Russian  America,  that  Monroe  and  his 
cabinet  were  unwilling  to  allow  to  expand  or  to  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  non-American  powers. 

"We  owe  It  therefore  to  candor."  President  Monroe  asserted  on 
December  2.  1823.  In  the  message  to  Congre.ss  of  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  Is  a  part,  "and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety" 
(seep  528) 

One  geographer's  Individual  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  Indicated  on  the  map.  figure  2.  which  Is  bisected 
borlsontally  by  the  eqtiator.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  hemisphere 
Is  the  meridian  of  20'  west  of  Greenwich:  the  western  limit  Is 
the  International  Date  Line — the  geographer's  Wertem  Hemisphere 
La  admittedly  a  shade  smaller  than  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  The 
limits  are  adjusted  slightly  to  include  Greenland  and  Iceland  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Imt  to  exclude  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Western  Sami^a 
Greenland,  as  all  geographers  agree.  Is  a  part  of  the  Western,  or 
American  Hemisphere;  Its  northeast  cape  (12'  W  i  Is  farther  east 
than  easternmost  Iceland  (13  25'  W  )..  A.^  Stefansson  has  .-h'-wn 
convmclngly.'  Iceland  Is  a  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — few 
geographers  have  said  they  think  so.  but  no  geographer  has  dented 
It.  Who  can  say  that  this  ancient  state  may  not  eventually  be- 
come a  memt)er  of  that  family  of  good  neighbors — the  Pan  Am«  rlcan 
Union. 

A  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Antarctica  Is  likewise  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  An  American  from  Connecticut.  Nathan- 
iel B.  Palmer,  discovered  Antarctica  - 

"Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  many 
important  subjects  will  claim  your  attention  during  the  present 
session. 

"We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that 
we    should    consider    any    attempt    on    their    part    to    extend    their 
system  to  any  F)ortion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and   safety.     With    the   existing   colonies   or   dependencies    of    any 
European  power  we  have  not   Interfered,   and   shall   not   Interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  Independence, 
'    and  maintained  It.  and  whose  Independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration,   and    on    Just    principles,    acknowledged,    we    could    not 
i    view  any  interposition  for  the  pvupose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
I    trolling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power 
j    In  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dls- 
I    position  toward  the  United  States. 

"James  Monroe. 
"Washtngton.  December  2.  1823" 

!        Another    American    from    Massachusetts,    John    Quincy    Adams. 
I    conceived   and   planned   the   first   official   American  exploring   expe- 
'    dltlon  to  the  portions  of  Antarctica  and  the  South  Seas  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


'  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson:  Iceland:  The  First  American  Republic, 
New  York.  1939  (reviewed  in  Geogr   Rev.  vol    29.  1939.  pp   688^689). 

»  An  article  by  Colonel  Martin  on  Nathaniel  B  Palmer's  discovery 
and  exploration  of  Antarctica  will  appear  In  a  8ut>sequeut  number 
of  the  Geographical  Review — Editor's  Note. 
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Report  by  Committee  on  Economic  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

I         OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  7  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5). 

1940 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Defense,  recently  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs.  This  report  entitled 
"Total  Defense."  presents  matters  of  such  importance  to  all 
of  us  that  I  consider  they  should  receive  the  widest  possible 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  report  represents  the  considered  views  of  the  Committee 
en  Economic  Delt;nsc.  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs      The  members  of  the  committee  are: 

Clark  Foreman,  chairman,  author  The  New  Internal lona'.lfra. 

Will  W    Alexander.  Administrator.  Farm  Security  Administration 

David  Ctishman   Coyle.  author  and  engineer. 

Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  president.  Roger  Smith  Corporation. 

Paul  Douglas,  professor  of  economics.  University  of  Chicago. 

Mark  Ethrldge.  general  manager.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Edwin  R.  Embree.  president.  Julius  Rosenwald  Foundation 

Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans,  a^islstant  director.  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  National   Democratic  Committee. 

W  Jett  Lauck.  economist  and  acting  chairman  of  American 
Association  for   Economic  Freedom. 

Ernest  Llndley.  author  and  columnist. 

Mrs  Joan  Raushenbush.  political  scientist  and  co-author  of 
War  Madnesd  and  The  Final  Choice. 

Michael  Ross.  economUt.  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

Phil  D.  Swing,  lawyer  and  former  Republican  Congressman  from 

Cahfomla.  ,   .        .  ^  . 

The  committee  will  b*  glad  to  hear  from  persons  Interested  In 
its  proposals.  Communication  should  be  sent  to  1721  I  Street. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Total  Dkpeksb 

"I  8hc»uld  llk#«  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  shadow  over 
the  world  might  swiftly  pass  I  cannot.  The  facu  compel  my 
stating  with  candor,  that  darker  periods  may  lie  ahead.  The  dis- 
aster iB  not  of  our  making:  no  act  of  ours  engendered  the  forces 
which  assault  the  foundations  of  clvUlzation  Yet  we  find  our- 
selves affected  to  the  core,  our  currenu  of  commerce  are  changing. 
our  minds  are  fllh-d  with  new  problems,  our  position  In  world 
affairs    has   already    been    altered.  ,   »     .      .w 

•In  such  circumstances  our  policy  must  be  to  appreciate  In  the 
deepest  sense  the  true  American  interest  "—President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt      (Message   to  Congress,  September  21,   1939.) 

We  m  America  cherish  above  all  values  our  heritage  of  personal 
and  political  freedom  We  have  watched  with  heavy  heart  the 
people  of  other  countries  discard  the  very  concept  of  Individual 
llbertv  as  a  decadent  weakness  In  the  body  politic  We  have 
watched  with  even  heavier  he:u-t  the  extinction  of  freedom  by 
force  of  superior  might  for  people  who  still  clung  to  a  way  of  life 
they  were  no  longer  able  succetsfuUy  to  defend  The  tragic  con- 
flict in  Europe  has  brought  very  close  the  danger  to  our  own  cher- 
ished mbtuullons  of  a  world  dominated  by  a  philosophy  which 
despises  that  which  we  held  dear  and  glorifies  that  which  we 
ourselves    reject  ,  , 

In  this  situation  there  are  some  who  sincerely  feel  that  our  only 
hope  for  survival  as  a  democracy  lies  In  the  defeat  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  phllosophv  Is  different  from  our  own  But  the 
course  of  events  moves  so  swiftly  today  that  we  must  necessarily 
look  beyond  the  present  possibility  of  ultimate  victory  for  those 
Whose  philosophy  Is  similar  to  our  own,  and  consider  the  defen.se 
of  our  institutions  in  a  world  whsre  that  philosophy  h.as  been 
effectively  suppressed  for  other  nations.  It  Is  the  very  essence 
of  courage  to  believe  that  our  democracy  can  survive  In  Fuch  a 
world  But  courage  alone  Is  not  enough.  It  must  be  suppjrtcd 
by  foresight,  by  Intelligence,  and.  atxjve  all.  by  willingness  to 
subordinate  private  economic  interests  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  For  it  Is  surely  self-evident  that  our  econ- 
omy could  not  continue  to  operate  successfully  on  the  old  laissez- 
faire  basis  In  a  world  dominated  by  highly  cuntrolled  economic 
systems      And  it  Is  equally  clear  that  our  survival  as  a  Nation  and 
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the  protection  of  the  personal  liberties  which  form  the  very  essence 
of  oiir  national  life  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  make  the  neces- 
tJLTy    economic   adjustments. 

Tills  pamphlet  undertakes  to  pose  some  of  the  problems  Involved 
in  this  adjustment.  It  seems  essential  that  we  consider  these 
problems,  for  it  could  only  mean  further  tragedy  If  we  permitted 
our  sympathy  for  the  other  llberty-loving  peoples  of  the  world  to 
deter  us  from  the  kind  of  far-sighted  planning  wblch  alone  will 
permit  us  to  keep  the  flames  of  freedom  burning  In  our  own  land 
If  it  should  be  extinguished  elsewhere. 

America  Is  not  yet  prepared  for  war;  she  ta  even  less  prepared 
for  the  -settlement  that  will  follow  It  In  the  effort  that  la  now 
tjeliig  made  to  turn  the  vast  powers  of  American  industry  toward 
preparedness  for  military  defense,  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
fundamental  changes  In  world  economics  that  will  follow  when 
military  operations  cease.  It  would  t>e  comfortable  for  both  busi- 
ness and  government  to  assume  that  after  the  crisis  In  Europe 
Is  over.  American  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  will  go  on  as 
usual  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  Is  to  question  that  assump- 
tion and  to  analyze  the  situations  for  which  this  country  needs  to 
be  prepared,  whether  those  situations  are  labeled  war  or  peace. 

"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  sit  and  wait  for  knowledge 
of  the  outcome  before  starting  to  plan  what  it  Is  to  do  after  the  de- 
cision in  E^irope  Is  reached.  It  Is  high  time  to  think  of  alternate 
possibilities.  In  preparation  for  realistic  protection  of  this  country, 
whatever  the  outcome  In  Eurojie. 

Those  who  feel  that  should  Hitler  be  defeated  the  world  economic 
pystem  will  settle  down  into  a  form  not  far  different  from  that  of 
the  past  20  years  are  a.ssumlng  that  the  Allies  will  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  disasters  that  followed  Versailles.  Actually  It 
fhould  be  clear  that  the  Allies  will  not  repeat  the  same  old  mis- 
takes, whatever  new  ones  they  may  fail  Into  when  and  If  they 
defeat  Germany  Moreover,  there  are  many  who  hold  that  In  the 
case  of  either  an  Allied  or  a  German  victory.  In  tbe  Iour  run  the 
economic  structure  of  Europe  will  be  changed  In  essentially  the 
same  way  "* 

Those  whose  tboughts  have  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  a  Hitler- 
dictated  peace  and  the  large  and  terrifying  possibilities  of  life  in 
a  world  under  the  domination  of  Hitler,  find  no  hope  for  a  return 
to  the  old  norms  of  international  relations. 

Obvlotiily  Germany  cannot  dictate  the  peace  unless  she  has 
first  defeated  the  French  and  the  English  Governments  to  the 
point  where  they  either  siu-render  or  desert  their  countries  Just 
as  obviously.  11  that  occurb.  no  force  in  all  Europe  can  prevent 
Germany  from  dictating  completely  the  conditions  of  life  for 
the  European  peoples  There  is  every  reason  to  ^-lppo■e  that 
m  the  case  of  a  German  victory,  tbe  system  of  'independent 
nations  In  Europe  will  be  abolished  in  fact  if  not  in  form 

Even  if.  by  a  miracle.  Germany  should  be  defeated,  or  If  Bng- 
land  should  for  a  time  maintain  a  pri>carlcus  hold  on  the  edge 
of  a  Nazi -dominated  continent,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  power  to  determine  Its  future  course  inde- 
pendent of  European  evenU.  At  best  there  will  be  problems 
In  Asia,  revolutions  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  numerous 
dangers  that  America  must  meet.  The  Anglo-American  strug- 
gles for  oil  throughout  the  world  and  their  trade  rivalries  in 
Latin  America  during  the  20b  indicate  that  a  common  culttirul 
heritage  and  a  similar  pollUcal  regime  do  not  preclude  economic 

warfare 

In  the  post-war  world,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
international  trade  will  be  a  matter  of  national  security,  with 
little  legitimate  place  for  private  relationships  between  Indlvidtials 
of  different  countries  International  trade  will  become,  even 
more  than  now,  a  matter  of  Intergovernmental  trade  and  those 
governments  that  are  not  prepared  lor  It  will  Ukely  lose  out  in 
the  coming  competition 

Alsop  and  Kintner.  In  their  American  White  Paper,  say  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Adolf  Berle 
both  agreed  In  September  1939  "that  the  war's  main  danger 
to  this  country  lay  In  the  alternative  prospects  of  post-war  eco- 
nomic chaos  or  world  economy  dominated  by  dictatorships."  It 
Is  essential  to  recognize  that  while  these  dangers  exist  now  and 
must  be  laced,  there  Is  no  rea.son  why  they  should  paralyze  us 
So  large  and  powerful  a  nation  as  ours  need  not  He  helpless  In 
the  path  of  events  If  we  prepare  our  minds  for  the  economic 
changes  involved,  and  act  with  Intelligence  and  speed,  we  can 
muster  the  physical  and  human  power  to  keep  our  country  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  chaos  or  dictatorship  In  Europe 

We  Americans  must  develop  a  political  and  economic  policy,  as 
a  basis  for  the  military  preparedness  which  we  are  undertaking. 
Whether  we  are  at  peace  or  at  war.  we  must  be  prepared  on  the 
economic  as  well  as  on  the  military  front.  Stated  in  lu  barest 
slmpUclty.  we  must,  as  a  Nation,  have  within  our  control  sufficient 
economic  strength  to  be  prosperous  In  peace  and  impregnable  In 
war  An  outer  shell  of  military  preparedness  can  be  crushed  un- 
less it  Is  bulwarked  within  by  an  economic  structure  that  is  sound 

The  defense  of  America  Is  not  the  defense  of  a  geographic  entity 
gjone— It  is  the  defense  of  a  people,  their  way  of  life,  their  Insti- 
tutions and  their  aspirations.  Any  proposal  for  defense  that  would 
throw  overboard  the  American  form  of  government  denies  the  very 
purpose  of  national  defense  We  must  therefore  demonstrate  to 
the    world    that   democracy    is   a   success    not   only   politically,    but 
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economically  as  well.  In  other  words,  we  miist  be  a  living  example 
to  other  nations  that  Americana  are  not  only  politically  free,  but 
under  the  democratic  process.  American  indiistry  Is  providing 
aatlsfactory  employment  for  all  those  able  and  willing  to  work. 

To  secure  America,  the  choice  need  not  He  t)etwe€n  an  American 
dlcUtorshlp  or  domination  by  a  foreign  power.  Whatever  changes 
In  economic  relationships  America  must  make  to  prepare  herself 
against  either  threat  must  be  made  by  democratic  means,  and 
must  not  halt  the  progressive  extension  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
rtcy.  In  America.  Government  controls  must.  In  the  last  analysis, 
be  subject  to  the  democratically  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

The  sooner  we  take  steps  to  protect  our  Independence,  the  more 
of  It  we  will  be  able  to  save.  If  we  are  to  save  our  liberties,  and 
avoid  the  barbaric  persecution  of  minority  groups,  we  must  act 
before  acute  national  danger  makes  reasonable  action  impossible. 

What  changes  In  our  economic  system  must  be  made  to  give  us 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  the  shocks  that  the  future  will  bring? 
Can  those  changes  be  made  In  our  economic  system  without  de- 
stroying the  political  system  for  the  defense  of  which  those 
changes  are  made?  This  pamphlet  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed 
answer  to  these  questions.  It  Is  simply  an  attempt  to  sketch  the 
outline  of  the  Job  that  must  be  done  and  to  suggest  some  of  the 
methods  that  might  be  used. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  well-known  English  economist,  J  M.  Keynes, 
pwrtrayed  vividly  to  a  believing  world  the  thesis  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  had  so  crippled  Germany  that  she  was  no  longer  a  threat  to 
Europe  In  his  famous  book.  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace, 
Keynes  held  that  In  crippling  Germany  the  Allies  had  also  mortally 
Injured  International  capitalism.  In  this  latter  belief  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  few. 

Later  events  were  to  show  that  Keynes  was  more  nearly  correct 
about  capitalism  than  about  Germany.  In  fact,  the  phenomenal 
recovery  of  Germany  Indicates  that  one  result  of  the  peace  treaty 
was  to  destroy  In  Germany  the  inhibitions  of  conventional  finance, 
and  thus  to  oj>en  the  way  for  Hitler  to  utilize  for  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  the  entire  material  and  human  resources 
of  the  Reich.  Under  these  conditions  Germany  became  larger  and 
more  formidable  than  even  before  the  war  of  1914  Moreover,  her 
economic  methods  are  such  as  to  create  new  and  dlfBcult  problems 
for  any  democratic  state  that  attempts  to  resist  her  domination. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  now  to  look  back  and  say  that  if  the  post-war 
democracy  in  Germany  had  been  aided  rather  than  blocked  in  its 
effort  to  establish  reforms.  Germany  would  not  have  resorted  to  the 
cruelties  which  have  become  a  part  of  her  form  of  government. 
But  while  refused  aid  to  liberal  reform.  Germany  was  permitted  to 
arm  herself  to  the  extent  that  she  could  defy  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  threaten  the  rf  st  of  the  world.  The  German  Government  wa» 
clever  enough,  even  In  Its  distress,  to  play  upon  the  cupidity  of 
foreign  businessmen  and  through  them  to  bring  about  the  weaken- 
ing of  her  enemies  and  the  superior  force  of  Germany,  which  Ger- 
many could  have  achieved  In  no  other  way. 

By  strict  control  of  foreign  exchange  and  domestic  currency, 
the  German  Government  not  only  obtained  full  utilization  of 
all  Internal  resources  but  also  was  able  to  coordinate  Its  foreign 
trade.  In  spite  of  serious  deficiencies  in  real  wealth,  Germany 
was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  results  with  an  efficiency  vmmatched 
by  other,  richer  nations.  She  was  able  to  use  her  foreign  trade 
as  a  powerful  Instrument  of  political  pxjllcy.  This  Instrument 
was  peculiarly  successful  in  dealing  with  countries  that  still  per- 
mitted private  citizens  to  trade  abroad  at  will  The  German  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  play  one  foreign  trader  against  another,  and 
even  to  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  other  states,  by  using 
centralized -purchasing  power  to  Induce  the  traders  of  a  country 
to  bring  pressure  upon  their  governments. 

Similar  methods  were  used  by  Russia  in  the  period  when  she 
was  seeking  diplomatic  recognition  from  countries  whose  nationals 
were  beginning  to  trade  with  her.  Thus,  as  far  back  as.  1933  th'.s 
practice  was  familiar  not  only  to  the  dictator  countries,  but  to 
their  future  vlctin\s,  as  was  noted  by  the  London  Times  In  an 
editorial  on  July  3,  1933.  The  Times,  after  quoting  the  Soviet 
Encyclopedia's  boast  of  this  power,  commented:  "The  need  for 
special  safeguards  In  trading  with  a  gigantic  state  monopoly  run 
on  these  principles  Is  now  recognized  by  all  except  the  few  who 
still  hold  that  the  only  economic  wisdom  Is  to  buy  always  in 
the  cheapest  market,  no  matter  how  temporary  that  cheapness 
Is  likely  to  be  or  how  ruinous  it  may  prove  In  the  long  run  •" 

That  the  well-organized  economic  strength  of  Germany  was  used 
for  undermining  other  nations  has  lx»en  repeatedly  demonstrated 
bv  the  events  of  the  war.  The  great  attention  now  being  paid  to 
■■fifth  columnists^'  of  the  mere  propagandist  variety  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  most  effective  weakening  of  Allied  resistance  was 
accomplished  through  legtlmate  business  relations,  before  the 
military  war  t>egan.  Moreover,  this  weakening  was  effected  by 
working  on  the  rich  and  influential  Industrial  leaders. 

If  Germany  wins  the  war  In  Europe,  there  can  t)e  no  doubt  that 
she  wlU  continue  her  policy  of  bring. ng  under  her  economic  con- 
trol all  the  conquered  lands,  and  will  include  any  remalntnt;  help- 
leas  countries  in  her  sphere  of  influence.  The  foreign  trade  of 
400.000.000  people  will  be  controlled,  directed,  and  centralized  in  one 
government,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  deadly  accuracy  upon 
any  foreign  nation  that  might  venture  to  oppose  (Sermany's  poli- 
cies. If  we  are  to  defend  ourselves  against  this  new  weapon  we 
must  not  only  recognize  the  danger  as  the  London  Times  did  In 
1933.  we  must  act  promptly  and  effectively  to  shield  ourselves 
against  It. 


With  a  unified  Europe,  the  post-war  world  may  contain  four 
major  economic  empires:  Europe  with  400.000,000  inhabitants. 
China-Japan  with  about  400.000.000.  U.  S  S  R  with  about  200,000- 
000.  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  with  about 
150.000.000.  The  economic  alinement  of  South  America.  Africa, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  parts  of  Asia  would  be  determined  by 
the  gigantic  struggle  for  control  that  would  unquestionably 
follow  soon.  In  this  struggle  the  United  States  cannot  avoid  tak- 
ing some  part,  even  If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  an 
attempt  to  hold  only  the  independence  of  North  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  no  measures  of  protection,  other  than  mili- 
tary preparedness,  are  taken  in  the  United  States,  this  country 
would  be  almost  Immediately  rendered  helpless  by  the  disruptive 
effects  of  Europe's  centrally  controlled  foreign  trade.  It  Is  obvi- 
ously necessary  to  build  an  economic  union,  guaranteeing  com- 
plete protection  not  only  to  our  own  territory  but  to  all  the  free 
nations  with  which  we  may  be  associated  for  defense  against  the 
dictatorships.  Across  this  wall  of  protection.  It  Is  clear,  no  private 
trade  nor  opportunity  for  bribery  nor  economic  pressure  can  be 
permitted  to  pass.  It  appears  certa.n  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  effective  barrier  against  the  economic  weapons 
of  Germany  will  involve  certain  drastic  changes. 

In  order  to  defend  our  security  In  war.  and  our  prosperity  In 
peace,  our  Government  must  have  power  to  assure  to  this  country  a 
supply  of  all  necessary  materials,  and  also  to  protect  our  interests 
against  economic  pressure  from  any  hostile  power.  This  necessity 
requires  a  recognition.  In  acts  as  well  as  In  words,  that  the  system 
of  international  free  trade  cannot  function  as  long  as  any  important 
part  of  the  world  is  controlled  by  powers  which  can  take  advantage 
of  that  system  to  threaten  our  security. 

The  United  States  should  act  promptly  to  expand  its  present 
sources  of  supply  of  strategic  raw  materials  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere and  to  establish  the  production  Ln  Latin  America  of  the  many 
essential  materials  which  can  be  produced  there  but  wh^ch  we  now 
Import  from  remote  areas  In  Asia  and  Africa  We  know  now,  from 
our  experience  of  the  past  20  years,  that  international  politics,  so 
long  as  dictatorships  exLst.  are  merely  a  form  of  war.  Under  these 
conditions  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  otir  own  defense  under  the 
Illusion  that  we  are  at  peace. 

Of  the  materials  which  we  now  Import,  the  latest  report  nf  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  (March  1940)  iLsts  some  29  ma- 
terials which  It  considers  essential  to  national  defense  Of  these, 
14  are  called  strategic  because  in  a  war  we  should  depend  largely 
on  sources  outside  the  United  States  for  them.  Fifteen  other  essen- 
tial materials  are  called  critical.  t>ecau5e  while  ef^entlal,  they  would 
in  time  of  war  present  less  of  a  problem  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  obtainable  In  larger  measure  In  this  country ' 

In  working  out  such  a  list,  the  Munitions  Board  has  made  a  most 
valuable  contribution,  but  it  is  merely  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  our  problem  The  Board  itself,  however,  outlines  four  possible 
ways  for  meeting  the  present  denciencles: 

1  By  development  of  domestic  production  of  these  materials  on 
a  scale  equal  or  partially  equal  to  requirements. 

2  By  development  of  substitutes. 

3  By  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  nations  who  control 
the  sources  and  distribution  of  these  materials  and  by  keeping  trade 
routes  open  to  the  principal  sources, 

4  By  acquiring  adequate  stock  piles  of  these  materials  in  time  of 
peace  as  a  war  reserve,  particularly  those  which  offer  the  most  diffi- 
culty of  solution  by  the  foregoing  methods. 

In  planning  our  future  economy  we  must  consider  all  these  pos- 
sltllltles  and  In  addition  a  fifth — that  of  developing  new  sources  of 
strategic  materials  In  areas  which  we  are  prepared  to  defend.  The 
method  chosen  in  the  long  run  must  be  the  one  that  contributes 
most  to  our  national  safety,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  nec- 
essarily better  to  develop  a  substitute  in  the  United  States  than  to 
assist  In  the  production  of  the  original  In  some  other  American 
country. 

All  of  the  strategic  materials  or  substitutes  for  them  are  either 
obtainable  or  can  be  developed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Many 
also  exist  in  Asia  The  availability  of  these  materials  Is  a  question 
of  great  Impxirtance  in  making  out  both  an  economic  plan  and  a 
plan  for  military-  defense  The  two  are  interdependent  and  should 
l)e  considered  together.  Where  the  strategic  material  exi.=;ts.  ther.^- 
fore.  both  in  South  America  and  Asia,  it  is  obviously  to  our  advan- 
tage to  rely  on  the  South  American  source  rather  than  the  more 
distant  and  much  more  vulnerable  Asiatic  source. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  with  proper  planning  get  all  of  our  essential 
needs  from  this  hemisphere,  the  question  of  military  defeixso  impels 
us  so  to  direct  our  plan.  This  means  that  the  United  States  n.ust 
strengthen  Its  relationship  with  those  countries  and  organize  them 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  advantage.  The  necessity  of  reliance  on  South 
America  for  certain  materials  merely  serves  to  reenforce  the  mili- 
tary necessity  of  protecting  South  America  from  Nazi  control,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  imp>osslble  situation  In  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal.     All  considerations  of  our  own  safety  require  us  to  obtain 


'  It  should  toe  rememt>ered  that  the  list  is  constantly  changing  as 
new  supplies  and  new  substitutes  are  found.  The  latest  report, 
however,  lists  the  following  as  strategic  materials  which  must  be  im- 
ported Into  continental  United  States:  Antimony,  chromium,  coco- 
nut shell  char,  manganese  ( f errogrnde  i ,  manila  fiber,  mercury,  mica, 
nickel,  quartz  crystal,  quinine,  rubber,  tm,  silk,  tungsten. 
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the  willing  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  South  America  In  hemi- 
sphere defense,  at  whatever  cost. 

Any  program  which  envisages  the  large  scale  of  development  of 
Inter-American  trade  coupled  with  the  mutual  extension  of  our 
cultural,  social,  and  political  relations,  must  t>e  the  Joint  product 
of  the  American  nations.  We  cannot  effect  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  our  southern  neighbors  unless  they  are  active  par- 
ticipants from  the  start  In  the  establishment  of  a  program  designed 
to  increase  both  their  security  and  their  prosperity,  as  well  as  our 
own  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  think  that  we  could  gain  the  eco- 
nomic cooperation  of  other  countries  and  the  exclusion  of  hostile 
political  Influence  merely  by  Increasing  our  Army  and  Navy,  how- 
ever necessary  such  Increases  may  be.  Military  defense  Is  not 
enough  defense.  It  is  essential  that  all  nations  that  we  propose  to 
defend  shall  prefer  our  friendship  to  any  other.  Even  though  '.here 
are  some  countries  in  this  hemisphere  on  which  we  are  not  depend- 
ent for  Imports,  nevertheless  the  difficulties  of  military  defense 
of  any  part  of  South  America  are  vastly  Increased  if  a  hostile  power 
has  a  foothold  in  any  part  of  it.  Obviously  we  must  think  of  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  military  development  of  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  must  be  no  revival  of  the  dollar  diplomacy  which  allowed 
prUate  corporations  to  exploit  South  American  resources  with 
no  regard  to  our  national  interest  nor  to  that  of  the  country 
exploited.  Although  our  long-run  national  Interest  was  not  con- 
sidered, the  exploitation  proceeded  with  the  help  of  our  nationally 
supported  fleet  That  system  brought  profits  to  some,  along  with 
worthless  bonds  to  many,  and  a  "Yankee  Imperialism"  which 
aroused  hatred  against  this  country  and  created  a  fertile  ground 
for  ••fifth  column"  activity.  Under  the  good-neighbor  policy,  much 
has,  of  course,  been  done  to  overcome  the  Ills  of  dollar  diplomacy. 
The  unanimous  declaration  of  Lima  was  a  real  forward  step  In 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Our  dependence  on  bilateral  trade 
agreements  has.  however,  provide  woefully  Inadequate  in  meeting 
the  trade  technique  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 

In  order  to  build  up  a  prosperous  pan-American  cconon-.y,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  plan  for  the  exchange  within  this  hemisphere  of 
goods  which  will  Increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  as  well  as  those  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  the  markets  for  all  of  the  American  coun- 
tries will  be  Increased  and  among  themselves  they  will  be  largely 
self-sufficient.  In  1938.  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  took  $553,600,000  or  31  5  percent  of  the 
exports  of  20  Latin  American  republics,  and  supplied  to  the  same 
countries  $497,195,000,  or  35  8  percent  of  their  imports.  For  11  of 
the  20  the  trade  with  the  United  States  represented  more  than 
a  third  of  their  Imports  as  well  as  their  exports'  The  United 
States  does  not  dominate  In  the  trade  of  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Sovith  America  where  so  many  of  the  products — wheat, 
cotton,  tseef .  etc  — are  competitive  with  our  own  products  The 
problem  of  these  South  American  surpluses  which  we  do  not 
now  absorb  is  a  dlfBcult  one,  nnd  in  the  solution  of  It  we  must 
start  with  the  assumption  that  South  American  countries  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  their  surpluses  are  sold. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  at  present  enjoy  a  large  trade 
which  could  t>e  greatly  extended  by  a  customs  union.  That  would 
net  In  Itself  solve  the  problem  that  faces  both  countries  In  the 
form  of  a  wheat  surplus  This  problem  must  be  attacked  In  com- 
blnsticn  with  those  countries  in  South  America  that  also  have  a 
wheat  surpltis  There  may  be  several  possible  solutions;  Included 
among  them  will  be  Increased  consumption  In  this  hemisphere, 
eventual  substitution  of  some  other  crop  on  land  which  can  only 
be  used  profitably  for  wheat  when  the  farmers  receive  a  subsidy, 
and  trade  abroad.  The  most  Important  thing  for  us  to  think  of 
at  once  is  the  development  of  our  liargaining  power  as  a  pan- 
American  system.  We  shall  need  all  the  time  possible,  and  there 
Is  none  to  spare.  At  the  end  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  American  covmtrles  will.  If  effectively 
combined,  unquestionably  be  the  greatest  in  the  world  Regard- 
less of  cost  and  existing  commercial  ctistoms.  we  must  keep  that 
advantage. 

We  must  arrange  for  collective  bargaining  by  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  In  dealing  with  the  totalitarian  systems 
as  no  Individual  American  country,  dealing  alone,  would  be  a 
match  for  the  totalitarian  powers  in  the  field  of  International 
trade  If  the  United  States  attempted  to  outbid  Europe  In  a 
barter  arrangement  with  a  single  South  American  country  It  would 
n^ean  we  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  reduce  the  living  standards 
of  American  labor  to  that  of  Europe.  By  bargaining  collectively 
within  the  pan -American  economy  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
and  raise  our  standard  of  living  and  that  of  all  the  American 
countries,  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  Europe  to  our  advantage 
We  should  start  negotiations  at  once  to  use  our  great  financial 
Btrength  for  the  purchase  of  exports  of  Latin  America.  These 
commodities  could  then  be  turned  over  to  a  pan-American  trading 
corporation,  which,  in  turn,  would  use  them  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  henxlsphere  through  a  clrctilar  exchange  among 
the  American  countries,  by  direct  distribution,  or  by  trading  them 


for  desired  products  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  can  escape  a  rapid  collapse  of  our  influence 
south  of  Panama  by  any  less  drastic  move.  For  the  moment,  wo 
have  no  power  but  money,  and  we  have  most  of  the  money  in  the 
world  If  we  hesitate  to  use  that  power  we  may  find  Its  value 
evaporating. 

This  action  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  temporary  stopgap 
and  should  be  accompanied  as  rapidly  as  passible  by  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  pan -American  trading  corporation.  This  public 
corporation  should  aim  to  develop  a  circular  trade  within  the 
hemisphere,  providing  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  full  em- 
ployment. The  program  could  be  greatly  assisted  by  making  loans 
at  nominal  rates  of  interest  to  develop  the  Industrial  programs 
called  for  by  the  pan-American'  economic  plan.  Our  Government 
could  supply  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bunk,  which  Is  Just  about  to 
be  created  by  the  povermnents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  necessary  reserves  to  finance  these  Investment  developments.* 

Along  with  the  maximum  of  profitable  exchange  t)etween  the 
various  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  their  surpluses  covild  be 
offered  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world  by  the  Pan  American 
trading  council  for  the  products  which  were  still  demanded  here. 
Bargaining  through  the  trading  council  would,  however,  be  essen- 
tial, as  otherwise  Europe,  in  dealing  with  isolated  American 
countries,  could  use  local  price  cutting  to  divide  and  rule  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  pan-American  trading 
council  through  normal  channels  and  through  some  such  device  as 
the  stamp  plan  which  has  worked  so  effectively  in  the  United 
States  to  stmiulate  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  in  all 
American  countries.  This  is  not  only  highly  desirable  but  quite 
practical  as  a  miasure  of  internal  defense  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  disaflected  groups  of  people. 

While  we  need  important  products  which  can  be  grown  in  South 
Americfin  countries,  those  countries  also  ne*d  some  of  our  products 
that  they  are  not  now  getting.  For  example.  In  1937,  one  South 
American  country  was  paying  11.50  a  bushel  for  corn  grown  on  Its 
domestically  protected  farms,  at  a  time  when  United  States  grown 
corn  was  being  sold  under  subbldy  to  ETurope  at  25  cents  a  bushel. 
Similarly,  a  South  American  country  was  paying  S2  a  bushel  for 
wheat  when  we  were  belling  It  for  less  than  91  a  bushel. 

The  use  of  the  movies  and  radio  to  prepare  and  Interest  Latin 
American  peoples  In  a  program  of  more  intense  economic  cooper- 
ation is  essential.  Also  Important  is  the  extension  of  cultural 
relations,  social  contacts,  and  a  much  greater  Inter-Amerlcan  travel. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  American  tourists  spent  annually  in 
Latin  America  half  of  their  expenditures  In  Europe  In  1938,  they 
would  pay  interest  on  a  loan  of  15.000.000.000.  This  merely  gives 
an  Idea  of  how  important  travel  can  be  In  the  economic  relations 
of  countries;  tourist  expenditures  have  been  an  important  factor 
In  the  balance  of  trade  of  many  a  European  country. 

Our  present  trade  with  the  Latin  American  countries  could  be 
Increased  greatly  by  the  further  development  In  those  countries 
of  such  minerals  as  chromium,  manganese,  tungsten,  antimony, 
and  tin.  all  of  which  are  vitally  needed  by  the  United  States  Also 
the  United  States  would  be  much  stronger  defensively  If  the  Latin 
American  countries  grew  more  agricultural  products,  noncompeti- 
tive with  our  own.  such  as  rubber,  abaca  (manila  fiber)  and 
quinine 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  been  for  many  years  study- 
ing the  possible  development  of  new  complementary  products  In 
Latin  American  countries  which  would  serve  as  a  sub.stantial  means 
of  increasing  our  trade  with  Latin  America.  Rubber  Is  one  bf  the 
most  Important  of  these  products.  We  now  Import  our  enormous 
supply  of  it  from  the  Far  East.  With  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  in  Latin  America,  which  can  produce 
rubl>er,  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  o\ir  needs  from  those  sources. 
Recommendations  for  the  development  of  agriculture  In  tropical 
America  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  than  2 
years  ago.  There  Is  now  pending  before  Congress  a  request  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
development  of  rubber  production  In  Latin  America. 

Abac&  (manila  fiber),  necessary  for  naval  cordage,  which  we  now 
get  from  the  Philippines,  could  also  be  produced  In  Latin  America. 
A  planting  experiment  of  2.000  acres  in  Panama  indicates  that  abac& 
can  be  produced  In  the  American  tropics.  The  cinchona  plant,  from 
which  quinine  comes.  Is  native  to  South  America.  The  Unit«d 
States  now  depends  on  the  East  Indies  for  Its  source  of  quinine. 
The  American  tropics  are  rich  In  various  kinds  of  hardwoods  which 
the  United  States  could  use.  TTiese  resoiu-ces  which  can  be  de- 
veloped to  great  advantage  for  us  and  for  the  Latin  Americnn  coun- 
tries will  not.  however,  be  developed  without  the  active  asslstanoe 
and  cooperation  of  the  countries  Involved. 


•The  11  countries  In  which  trade  with  the  United  States  was  this 
dominant  are:  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala. 
Ealtl.  Honduras,  Mexico.  Nicaragtia.  Panama,  and  El  Salvador. 


•  This  bank  is  the  outcome  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Conference  established 
at  the  Panama  meeting  in  1939  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
American  republics  It  Is  provided  that  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  will  be  owned  by  the  governments  of  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere.  The  treaty  establishing  the  bank 
was  opened  for  signature  on  May  10.  1940,  and  has  already  been 
signed  by  several  republics,  including  the  United  State*.  Our 
Signature,  however,  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  our  Senate. 
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"If  Oermany  wins,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  big  orders  coming  over," 
said  an  Important  businessman  visiting  Washington  recently.  And 
he  was  right.  When  the  war  is  over,  whether  Germany  wins  or  not, 
Europe  will  need  badly  many  things  that  the  United  States  can 
export.  So  great  is  the  force  of  our  sales  organizations  and  the 
tradition  of  individual  action  regardless  of  social  considerations, 
that  unless  our  Government  Is  prepared  to  take  strong  action  the 
orders  will  probably  be  filled  without  regard  to  their  effect  on  Ameri- 
can security  as  a  whole. 

Unquestionably,  we  will  be  assured  that  Europe  Intends  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual.  Just  as  the  Brlti.sh  businessmen  were  lulled 
Into  inaction  by  the  repeated  statements  that  Germany  was  a  bul- 
wark against  Communism.  In  fact,  on  June  14.  1940,  there  was 
pubhshed  In  the  American  press  an  Interview  with  Hitler  to  the 
effect  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  war  in  America.  This  effort 
to  lull  our  businessmen  with  a  poisoned  olive  branch  reveals  one 
of  Hitler's  most  dangerous  techniques.  It  happened  that  on  the 
same  day  a  German  consul  general  in  New  Orleans  unwittingly 
exposed  his  maister.  In  an  interview  which  he  later  said  he  intended 
to  be  "off  the  record"  he  was  quoted  by  the  press  as  s.aying  "For  the 
past  20  years  we  have  been  preparing,  while  France  and  Eng- 
land have  been  sleeping,  expecting  that  they  were  safe  •  •  • 
my  country  will  not  forget  that  when  she  was  fighting  bitterly  for 
her  very  life,  the  United  States  gave  every  material  aid  to  her 
enemiea." 

If  the  orders  are  placed  Immediately,  the  financial  Interests  In- 
volved will  be  dependent  to  that  extent  upon  the  E^iropean  econ- 
omy. It  will  be  only  a  short  step  from  that  to  the  time  when 
firms  employing  individuals,  who  for  any  reason  are  unacceptable 
to  the  government  of  Europe,  will  not  receive  orders,  or  firms  sup- 
porting a  pro-American  political  policy  will  be  boycotted.  Such 
is  the  standard  practice  of  Germany  already  In  many  countries, 
Latin  America  has  many  Nazi-controlled  companies  built  first  on 
favors  and  later  on  pressure  and  blackmail.  Also,  newspapers  which 
print  any  unflattering  news  about  Hitler  or  his  Government  will 
have  to  be  boycotted  by  those  firms  expecting  trade  from  Europe, 
and  no  advertising  may  be  placed  with  them. 

The  multiplication  of  such  subtle  pressures  may  well  under- 
mine resistance  In  the  powerful  group  at  the  top  of  our  social 
and  political  systems,  and  leave  the  mlUtjiry  forces  uncalled,  no 
matter  how  well  armed.  The  United  States  woxild  then  gradually 
decline  to  colonial  status.  In  order  that  the  national  interest 
be  protected  against  any  such  conscious  or  unconsciotis  move  to 
sell  the  country  down  the  ocean,  a  rigid  system  of  Government 
ccntnjl  over  foreign  trade  would  have  to  be  instituted  at  once,  and 
exports  swapped  for  Imports  only  w'-ien  the  net  result  is  gainful 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Only  In  this  way  can  discrimination 
be  prevented,  and  the  loyalties  of  all  kept  unselfishly  American. 

It  may  be  expected  that  such  a  course  of  action  would  Immedi- 
ately bring  domestic  repercussions,  particularly  In  those  businesses 
and  sections  which  now  look  to  foreign  trade  for  a  part  of  their 
profits.  Problems  of  adjustment  would  be  presented  which  would 
need  solution  in  accordance  with  our  democratic  institutions.  One 
of  our  first  duties  would  be  to  find  other  ways  of  using  the  people, 
lends,  and  Industries  now  engaged  in  supplying  that  part  of  the 
export  trade  which  might  be  found  to  be  superfluous. 

Oxir  Government.  In  providing  for  the  employment  and  general 
welfare  of  our  people,  would  have  to  work  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  plans  of  the  pan-American  trading  council.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  health  of  millions  of  people  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
others  In  this  hemisphere,  demands  a  greater  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  The  production  and  distribution  of  those  products 
could  be  achieved  by  a  Government-guaranteed  price  which  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  much  more  land  for  the  production  of  dairy 
products.  land  which  Is  now  used  for  producing  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  agricultural  surpluses,  the  need  for  which  is  not  so 
urgent. 

Similarly,  th«  production  and  processing  of  strategic  materials 
must  be  protected.  During  the  last  war  there  were  factories  in  this 
country  for  the  refinement  of  tin.  After  the  war,  those  factories 
were  closed  and  Bolivian  tin  was  shipped  to  England  for  refinement 
before  coming  here.  Along  the  .same  line,  our  Government  must  not 
let  the  good  work  of  one  department  be  canceled  out  by  anot^ier. 
Our  dependence  on  German  potash  before  the  first  World  War  was 
remedied  by  exploration  subsidized,  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  potash  was  found  on  Government  land,  but  of  the  three 
companies  formed  to  mine  this  potash,  two  (The  United  States 
Potash  Co.  and  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  •) 
are  now  completely  controlled  by  British  Interests.  Presumably  that 
control  will  pass  to  Germany  If  she  wins  the  war,  unless  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  policy  and  adequate  powers  for  commandeering 
foreign-owned  properties. 

A  different  but  dangerous  foreign  threat  to  otu"  strategic  necessi- 
ties Is  through  patents.  As  an  example  of  a  condition  which  exists 
In  many  fields,  we  may  cite  the  production  of  range  finders,  an  in- 
strument indispensable  In  modern  warf.are.  In  this  country  they 
are  produced  by  the  firm  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  which  in  turn  uses  a 
patent  of  the  Germany  company  of  Carl  Zeiss.  Although  the  sale 
of  these  instruments  In  this  counuy  is  limited  to  the  Government, 
the  American  company  signed  a  contract  with  the  German  com- 
pany to  furnish  the  latter  with  Information  as  to  the  number  of 


Instruments  supplied  to  the  United  States  Government.  Moreover, 
the  German  company  reserves  the  right,  though  It  has  never  exer- 
cised It,  to  name  the  head  of  the  department  of  Bausch  &  Lomb 
which  manufactures  these  instruments.' 

Readjustments  in  our  foreign  trade  Inevitably  affect  the  domestic 
economy.  To  meet  the  new  needs  new  factories  will  have  to  be 
started,  and  some  forms  of  production  now  in  being  will  have  to 
be  changed  for  production  rraore  In  harmony  with  the  national 
welfare.  In  the  years  before  the  present  war  the  German  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  Impcrtatlon  only  of  Iha^e  products  vitally  needed 
for  the  national  interest.  At  the  same  time  it  allowed  the  export 
of  only  those  products  which  were  not  of  vital  Importance.  The 
uncontrolled  trade  of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  the  German 
system  led  to  interesting  results.  For  cotton  and  copper  we  were 
receiving  such  items  as  camera-s,  Christmas-tree  ornaments,  and 
harmonicas.  As  desirable  as  the  Importations  may  be.  It  is  obvious 
that  If  such  a  trade  exchange  is  kept  up  between  us  and  Europe 
after  this  war  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  traded  into  a 
colonial  status,  with  the  power  in  Europe  and  the  toys  In  America. 

Readjustments  in  production  will  require  new  skills  on  the  part 
of  cur  people,  and  no  accident  of  economics  should  be  permitted  to 
prevent  the  necessary  training.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  overcrowding  of  particular  trades. 

We  are  fortunately  In  a  good  position  to  profit  now  from  the 
British  experience.  The  methods  they  have  adopted  to  meet  the 
situation,  now  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  in  doubt,  may  serve  to 
guide  us  v^hlle  we  are  still  able  to  take  the  precautions  without 
worrying  about  parachutists.  The  New  York  Times  of  June  6, 
1940.  discussed  editorially  the  difficult  situation  in  which  England 
finds  herself  now  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
provide  necessary  training  to  overcome  the  lack  of  skilled  labor  in 
essential  industries.  After  quoting  an  article  in  the  London  Econ- 
omist on  this  subject,  the  New  York  Times  remarked: 

"There  is  a  confessed  shortage  in  England  of  skilled  and  experi- 
enced work."rs  in  many  essential  Industries.  Definite  courses  of 
Instruction  and  learning  periods  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In 
Germany,  the  Economist  points  out,  4  weeks'  training  Is  given  to 
all  unskilled  recruits  to  the  metal  trades — almost  wholly  in  the 
actual  works  and  on  the  machines  being  used  in  production.  The 
local  "labor  front"  aids  in  the  drafting  of  training  schemes,  and 
defaulting  employers  are  denied  additional  skilled  labor  until  semi- 
skilled workers  (in  this  lesser  sense  of  mere  machine  operators)  are 
being  adequately  turned  out.  The  German  slogan  Is:  "We  must 
aboli-sh  the  unskilled  worker.' 

"It  should  not  be  hard  for  British  Industry,  the  Economist  de- 
clares, to  follow  suit  on  a  massive  scale.  It  needs  only  Government 
leadership  and  command.  This  covers  not  simply  the  Governmcnt'B 
readiness,  already  announced,  to  pay  the  fares  of  unemployed  men 
going  to  employers  for  training,  but  its  decision  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  and  cost  of  training  as  well  as  for  the  transfer  of 
hundreds  of  lhous;inus  of  workers  not  now  in  war  work,  whether 
Idle  or  not.  and  its  determination  to  enforce  quite  ruthlessly  the 
maximum  training  of  machine  operators  In  the  Nation's  factories 

"Great  Britain's  failures  in  industrial  mobilization  under  the 
Chamberlain  government  become.  In  the  light  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, almost  incredible     •     •     •." 

We  have  mllllcns  unemployed  and  every  effort  to  get  private  In- 
dustry to  employ  them  has  failed  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is 
therefore  particularly  revealing  that  two  such  well-known  con- 
servative organs  could  print  a  sentence  to  the  effect  "that  it  needs 
only  Government  leadership  and  command  "  The  general  lack  of 
reali.sm  in  this  respect  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  speeches  of  one  of 
the  conservative  candidates  for  President.  He  asks  the  people  of 
the  country  to  help  the  democracies  of  Europe  and  to  achieve 
national  unity  at  home.  In  the  same  breath  he  says  that  the 
Government  must  let  private  enterprise  solve  the  unemployment 
situation  "by  turning  industry  loose  "  He  deplored  the  idea  that 
"Government  Increasingly  must  regulate  economy"  and  begs  his 
listeners  not  to  call  on  the  Government  to  save  us. 

We  hope  that  this  is  not  a  call  for  that  type  of  national  unity, 
under  the  leadership  of  private  corporations,  which  permitted  a 
private  company  to  delay  for  3  months  the  construction  of  a 
Government  powder  plant,  after  we  entered  the  World  War,  until  it 
got  the  terms  it  demanded,  because,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
largest  holders  of  munitions  stock  at  the  time,  "•  •  •  we  cannot 
consent  to  allo>»'1ng  our  own  patriotism  to  interfere  with  cur 
duties  as  trustees."  • 


•Report  on  the  Potash  Industry  by  U.  S,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, May  1940. 


-When  these  and  other  provisions  of  this  particular  contract  were 
cb:Ulenged  by  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  attitude  of  the  American  company  was  haughty.  In  fact,  when 
the  U.  S  Navy  ordered  a  supply  of  the  range  finders,  the  company 
demurred.  Pointing  to  the  action  cf  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
company  said  that  no  deliveries  could  fce  made  for  6  months.  This 
action  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Justice  Department  Just 
after  the  German  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  consequent 
arousing  of  American  public  opinion.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  called  in  and  told  that  unless  they  agreed  to  deliver  the  in- 
strument.s  at  once  the  whole  matter  would  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thf  public.  It  was  also  implied  that  the  present  state  of 
public  cpinion  might  cause  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  a.s  well  as 
fine  for  violating  the  antitrust  law  in  .=uch  a  flagrant  way.  The 
company  siened.  but  there  are  many  other  similar  Instances  that 
need  to  be  brought  to  light  and  prpsecutcd. 
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National  economic  defense,  like  national  military  defense,  must  be 
undertiiken  by  the  Government  The  two  must  be  cl  )si>ly  co- 
ordinated through  the  various  Government  agencies  Ba.^ed  on 
such  a  combined  defense,  we  may  build  up  a  prosperous  New  World 
and  say  to  the  old  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in 
peace,  but  also  ready  to  turn  back  all  attempts  to  undermine  otir 
securitv,  whether  the  attempts  are  political  or  military,  financial  or 
commercial  If  the  necessity  of  economic  preparedness  ts  beyond 
our  power  of  understanding  and  action,  there  is  little  point  in 
wasting  effort  on  a  military  e&tabli&hment  that  can  eo  easily  bo 
outflanked 

Some  of  the  political  scientists  In  the  p>ast  have  regarded  foreign 
policy  as  something  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  common 
man^-something  removed  from  the  democratic  process  In  fact, 
our  political  scientists  have  often  Implied,  as  did  Lord  Bryce  in 
his  clas.=ic  work  on  democracy  In  America,  that  democracies  were 
Incapable  of  developing  foreign  policies  The  principles  of  secrecy, 
continuity,  and  diplomatic  usage,  they  felt,  made  democratic 
procedures  inapplicable  in  this  fleld.  This  led  directly  to  the 
abuse  of  diplomatic  agencies  by  powerful  corporations  ready  to 
convert  the  prestige  of  the  country  to  their  own  profiteering 

Now  we  realize  that  If  we  are  to  be  safe  at  home  we  mui^t  have  a 
foreign  policy  that  Is  in  the  national  interest,  and  one  that  will 
not  be  guided  either  by  Ideologies  abroad  or  special  Interests  at 
home  If  we  are  to  have  the  time  to  develop  a  democratic  way  of 
life  In  this  hemisphere  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  t>e  directed  toward  securing  the  necessary  time  and  peace 
for  such  work  We  believe  our  way  of  life  Is  superior  but  it  can- 
not be  imposed  at  the  cannon's  point.  Other  peoples  doubts  as 
to  this  superiority  will  be  lessened  to  the  extent  that  we  succeed 
In   insuring  peace  and   prosperity   In  this  continent 

Should  the  present  world  struggle  eventuate,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested it  well  might  in  the  rest  of  the  world  being  divided  in  the 
main  among  three  great  totalitarian  powers  it  Is  not  the  path  ^f 
wisdom  to  have  all  three  of  those  (>owers  In  common  enmity  to 
us  Such  a  course  would  require  armed  might  far  beyond  our 
present  capacity  In  fact  the  counsel  of  wisdom  would  be  to 
avail  ourselves  of  such  differences  of  Interest  as  exist  already 
among  the  other  powers  and  use  those  differences  to  our  own 
best  advantage  In  order  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Americas  it  ih  clearly  to  our  common  advantage  to  concentrate  our 
trading  j)ower  into  a  single  Instrument,  to  be  used  first  of  all  for 
our  common  welfare  and  security. 

ST7MUABY 

1.  Military  defense  is  not  enough  defense;  the  well-being  of 
our  people  and  our  pan-.\merican   neighbors  niu^t   be  secured 

2  We  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  an  Integrated  and  centrally 
controlled  economy  In  Europe  representing  approximately  400.000,- 
OCO  people  Should  such  an  economy  he  established,  the  non- 
controlled  economies  will  lo.«ie  out  In  the  competition  with  it  in  the 
two  fields  in  which  powers  compete — foreign  trade  and  armaments. 

3  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  protect  not  only  ourselves  but  also 
those  areas  from  which  we  Import  the  goods  which  are  vital  for  our 
Impregnability  in  war  and  our  prosperity  In  peace  All  strategic 
needs  cf  the  United  States,  or  substitutes  for  them,  are  either 
obtalnaliie  or  can  be  developed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

4.  Foreign  trade  must  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  national  Inter- 
est. The  balance  between  Imports  and  exports  should  not  be 
calculated  in  currency  but  in  terms  of  the  value  to  national  welfare 
of  the  products  Involved 

5  Without  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  war,  we  should  Imme- 
diately purchase  all  the  exports  of  the  republics  in  this  hemisphere. 

6  A  cooperative  program  with  all  the  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  developed.  Including:  An  Inter-American 
trading  corporation  to  exchange  surpluses  for  imports  needed  by  the 
countries  cf  this  hemisphere;  distribution  of  goods  to  needy  people 
In  all  American  countries,  using  seme  device  such  as  the  stamp 
plan:  development  of  tropical  agriculture  In  Latin  America:  devel- 
opment of  necessary  mineral  and  other  resources;  training  and 
re-traimng  of  workers  for  necessary  industrial  readjustments; 
Improvement  of  transportation  and  communication  facilities;  im- 
provement of  cultural  relations  through  movies,  radio,  schools,  and 
travel 

7.  Ample  military  and  naval  protection  for  the  New  World. 


**Fifth  Columnists"  and  Trojan  Horses     -, 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CHICAGO  DAILY  CALUMET 


Daily  Calumet  of  June  8,  1940,  under  the  heading  "Mr.  Dies 

in  South  Shore." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Chicago  Dally  Calumet  of  June  8,   1940] 

MR     Dirs    IN    SOt'TH    SHORS 

It  was  reassuring  the  other  night  at  South  Shore  Country  Club 
to  hear  2.000  citizens  applaud  to  the  echo,  exposes  on  •"tilth  col- 
umnists" and  Trojan  horses — reassuring  because  it  makes  one  feel 
with  all  the  enemies  who  bore  from  wlthUi,  there  st.U  remains  a 
stalwart  citizenry  Kyal  to  the  God  of  our  fathers  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates 

The  occasion  wsis  the  appearance  of  Hon.  Martin  W  Dies,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  Investigating  Un-American  Activities. 
The  fler>'  Congressman  from  Texas  was  at  his  best,  and  In  direct 
language  reveaUd   the   work   of   those  who  would  destroy   America. 

But  we  were  disappointed.  We  listened  to  90  minutes  of  pol- 
ished oratory:  we  were  chilled  many  tim(«  by  h48  revelations. 
We  waited  patiently  for  one  thing:  the  remedy  that  will  cure  this 
cancer  in  America;  but  Dr  Dns  did  not  prescribe  l>eyond  the 
warning  that  we  must  have  national  unity. 

We  fear  edueatum  for  national  unity  has  run  its  course  and 
still  the  Trojan  horses  graze  In  our  fertile  fields  and  ""fifth 
columnists  ■  pitch  their  tents  on  our  lawns. 

It  would  appear  that  war  has  Its  compensations,  however  para- 
doxical the  statement  appears.  With  threat  of  invasion,  war  pro- 
vides a  swift  vehicle  for  nat.onal  unity  In  America.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  stamp  out  the  rats  and  the  snakes  that  have  multiplied 
while  we  slept. 

How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  this?  We  said  before  In  this 
column  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  free  speech  and  free 
ptess  was  all  right  to  criticize  tlie  Government  and  the  leaders  in 
II  until  our  hearts  are  content — but  the  Bill  of  Rights  never  was 
Intended  as  an  in.' trument  to  protect  traitors  or  those  bent  on  over- 
throw of  the  Government  Mr.  Diks.  we  are  happy  to  say.  also  said 
the  same  thing  m  South  Shore 

The  P  B,  I.  and  the  United  Sutes  Army  would  clean  up  this 
country  in  a  hurry.  Declaration  of  martial  law.  abrogating  all 
civil  and  criminal  law  would  brush  aside  any  claims  of  Invasion  of 
constitutional  nj^hts  by  those  cau^:ht  in  the  dragnet.  It  Is  a  state- 
ment based  on  radicalism,  we  forthright  admit,  when  we  eay  that 
perhaps  a  purge  is  In  order  But,  mark  us.  radicalism  will  have  to  be 
fought  with  radicalism.  Blood  will  be  spilled  anyway  before  we  put 
down  our  enemlrs  of  Iree  government  in  America 

It  is  time  to  strike  while  we  stlU  hold  the  upper  hand — or  do  we? 


Mr.  SLATTERY.    Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 


Proposed  Sale  of  50  Destroyers  to  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE   BY    GEN.    HUGH   a   JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "One  Man's 
Opinion,"  written  by  Hugh  S,  Johnson,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  August  6,  1940.  dealing 
with  the  proposal  to  sell  50  destroyers  to  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|FYom  Washington  Daily  News  of  Atigust  6,  1940J 

ONE    MAN'S    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

New  York. — General  Pershing  says  that  we  ought  to  sell  50 
obsolete  destroyers  to  England  to  save  our  country  from  Germany. 
On  the  .same  subject  George  Fielding  Eliot  says: 

"The  question  which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  Is  a  plain  one.  It 
ought  not  to  be  befuddled  by  such  nonessentials  as  whether  the 
transfer  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  would  or  would  not  be  an 
act  of  war.  It  would  be.  of  course,  but  that  Is  only  an  academic 
question.  •  •  •  The  legal  definitions  of  International  con- 
duct    •     •     •     are  now  obsolete." 

It  seems  that  everything  Is  now  obsolete  as  far  as  It  suits  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  are  hell-bent  on  getting  this  country  Into  a 
war  for  which  It  Is  completely  unprepared. 

The  destroyers  are  obsolete.  Otir  own  engagement*  in  treaties 
and  conventions  and  the  things  we  have  always  stood  and  some- 
times fought  for  are.  in  International  law.  obsolete.  As  to  de- 
stroyers being  obsolete.  If  they  are,  how  does  It  happen,  as  men 
of   thin   opinion  intimate   or   argue,   that    the   Battle  of    Britain, 
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the  fate  of  the  world's  freedom  and  the  safety  of  ovir  own  countrj- 
depend  upon  sending  them  to  Britain?  As  an  American  officer  said 
when  It  was  being  argued  that  we  ought  also  to  send  over  a  mUUon 
cbsclete  Springfield  rlfies.  "no  rifle  Is  obsolete  that  will  kill  a  man 
with  an'almed  shot  at  1.500  yards— especially  when  you  have  noth- 
ing with  which  to  replace  It." 

A  ship  doesn't  necessarily  become  obsolete  or  surplus  simply 
because  It  Is  18  years  old.  We  are  furiously  overhauling  these 
World  War  destroyers  and  using  them  every  day.  They  cant  be 
surplus  because  we  have  nowhere  near  enough  destroyers  for  our 
pre.sent  fleet,  let  alone  our  proposed  new  one. 

Nobody  has  shown  this  more  clearly  and  honestly  than  Major 
Eliot.  I  don't  know  his  qtiallflcatlons  as  a  naval  e.xpert.  but 
applying  well-known  published  naval  standards  and  opinions  as 
to  the  proper  ratio  of  destroyers  to  battleships.  Major  Eliot 
showed  that  practically  none  of  these  destroyers  Is  surplus  or  can 
be  taken  without  stripping  ovir  own  Navy.  They  are,  therefore, 
no  more  surplus  than  obsolete. 

Just  as  a  sidelight,  most  of  them  are  armed  with  4-lnch  guns 
and  3-lnch  guns,  as  well  as  with  antiaircraft  guns.  Except  for 
World  War  75  mm.  artillery  (about  3-lnch).  cannon  of  higher 
caliber  and  antiaircraft  guns  are  what  we  do  not  have,  what  we 
most    need,    and    what    we    have    the    least    prospect    of    getting 

quickly.  .    ...         . 

In  Mr.  Knudsen'8  last  progress  report  as  published,  bottleneck 
items  of  procurement  were  discussed  as  well  as  those  in  which 
there  were  no  bottlenecks.  But  he  didn't  mention  cannon.  He 
probably  didn't  mention  them  because  the  trouble  there  Isn't  Just 
a  bottleneck;  Its  a  needle's  eye  and  a  flock  of  camels. 

Major  Eliot  is  very  frank  and  very  accurate  in  calling  the  ship- 
ment of  destroyers  an  "act  of  war  "  It  is  war  Itself.  But  it  Is 
vicarious  war — undercover  war.  The  kind  of  war  we  have  always 
condemned  and  pledged  ourselves  not  to  wage  The  weakness  of 
this  position  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  Our  policy  always  has  been 
not  to  be  aggressors  In  any  war  We  fight  only  when  we  are 
attacked  or  threatened 

These  war-minded  men  are  put  In  the  position  of  having  to  say. 
and  they  do  say.  that  we  are  so  threatened  now — to  the  death.  If 
that  is  not  true  then  we  ought  not  to  go  to  war.  even  to  this 
blind-pig.  bootleg  war.  If  it  is  true  then  we  ought  to  go  to  w^r 
tomorrow,  with  everything  we  have.  In  a  flght  to  a  knockout  you 
can  t  "hit  soft." 

The  fact  is  thRt  It  Is  not  true  If  it  were  tru?  these  gentlemen 
and  Mr  Roosevelt's  administration,  which  has  given  every  evidence 
of  sympathizing  with  them,  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  get- 
ting their  wish  and  plunging  us  Into  war  to  th3  hilt  tomorrow. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  us  In  by  any  blind-pig 
entrance. 

Defend  Our  Shores — Keep  Our  Men  Out  of  Europe 


study  labor  conditions.  Later  she  attended  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  and  devoted  herself  to  child-placing 
and  social  work.  In  1919  she  accompanied  the  late  Jane 
Addams.  internationally  known  social  worker,  to  a  conference 
of  the  Women's  International  League  founded  by  Miss  Ad- 
dams at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  later  worked  with  Miss 
Addams  for  several  years  at  Hull  House  in  Chicago  and  in 
legislatures  in  the  Middle  West  for  remedial  legislation  for 
women  and  children,  particularly  for  8-hour-day  laws,  mini- 
mum-wage laws,  and  child-labor  legislation. 

For  the  past  11  years  Miss  Rankin  has  been  lobbying  in 
Congress  for  progressive  legislation  as  legislative  secretary 
of  the  national  council.  For  the  past  5  years  she  has  worked 
for  a  proposed  measure  to  unify  the  Military  Establishment 
so  that  the  United  States  would  have  a  more  complete  and 
modernized  defense.  She  has  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Senators  in  Congress  and  with  practically  all  of  the 
Congressmen,  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  know 
and  respect  her,  or  she  could  not  have  continued  with  this 
work  for  so  many  years. 

Following  I  include  statements  from  the  Pathfinder.  World 
Outlook,  and  Kansas  City  Star  on  the  ability  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Jeannette  Rankin: 

I  From  World  Outlook  of  November  1938) 

Miss  Rankin  is  todav  one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  women. 
She  Is  acknowledged  in  Washington  as  a  leading  authority  on  peace- 
war  issues.  Her  charm  of  manner  and  friendliness  of  attitude, 
coupled  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  her  subject  matter,  make  her 
an  exceptionally  able  public  speaker. 

{John  Weaver,  In  Kan.<?as  City  Star  of  June  10.  19401 

CAPABLE 

Thirty  years  of  fighting  for  women's  suffrage,  minimum  wages  for 
women,  and  peace  have  not  made  her  a  zealot.  She  is  vivacious 
with  a  quick,  nervous  speech,  adjusting  and  readjusting  her  horned- 
rimmed  spectacles,  she  can  cram  her  conversation  with  statistics 
without  sacrificing  any  of  her  feminine  charm. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  7  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

•    1940 


ADDRESS  BY   JEANNETTE  RANKIN 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  the  able 
radio  address  of  the  Honorable  Jeannette  Rankin,  delivered 
at  Helena.  Mont.,  on  July  8,  1940.  Miss  Rankin's  record  in  the 
World  War  Congress  will  live  in  American  history.  Jeannette 
Rankin  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  vote  "No"  on  our 
involvement  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  the  boundary  dis- 
putes of  the  Old  World. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  born  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula.  Mont., 
one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  were  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Montana.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  great 
leader  in  women's  suffrage  in  her  aulobiopraphy.  The  Story 
of  a  Pioneer,  said  of  Jeannette  Rankin  that  "to  her  energy 
and  service  the  winning  of  women's  suffrage  in  Montana  was 
largely  due." 

Active  in  the  cause  of  women's  suffrage,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  congressional  committee  that  worked  for  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  became  effective  in  1920,  extending  suffrage  to  women 
in  all  States,  thus  being  the  only  woman  able  to  vote  for 
women's  suffrage. 

After  her  graduation  at  the  University  of  Montana,  she 
went  to  New  Zealand,  where  she  worked  as  a  dressmaker  to 


[From  Pathfinder  of  June  15.  1910] 
In  1916  Jeannette  Rankin,  of  Montana,  was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  became  the  first  Congress- 
wcman  in  the  Nation's  history.     No  longer  in  Congress,  she  takes  a 
prominent  part  today  in  peace-promoting  activities. 

We  need  Miss  Rankin  in  Washington.  The  Congress  needs 
her  experience  and  advice  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
affairs.  America  is  proud  of  her.  and  I  am  sure  Montana  will 
promote  and  advance  Jeannette  Rankin,  which  she  richly 
deserves. 

The  name  of  Jeannette  Rankin  is  not  new  to  you.  Miss 
Rankin  first  became  known  in  Montana  as  the  woman  who 
led  the  campaign  that  gave  Montana  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Two  years  later  she  was  sent  to  Washington  by  the  voters  of 
Montana,  the  first  woman  elected  to  Congress.  While  a 
Member  of  Congress  Miss  Rankin  introduced  much  of  the 
progressive  social  legislation  that  is  now  taken  for  granted  in 
our  country,  including  the  first  bill  to  provide  Federal  instruc- 
tion in  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy. 

Since  then  Miss  Rankin  has  continuously  engaged  in  legis- 
lative work  with  national  leaders  at  Hull  House  in  Chicago 
and  in  Washington  for  social  legislation  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war.  She  has  counseled  with  all  the  important  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress.  She  knows  them  personally 
and  has  their  friendship  and  respect.  She  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  complicated  machinery  of  getting  laws 
passed  in  Washington.  And  these  things  are  profoundly 
important  in  times  like  these,  when  Congress  must  work  with 
intelligence  and  dispatch  in  order  to  prepare  this  Nation  to 
face  the  coming  months. 

Jeannette  Rankin  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  When  you  vote  for  her  you  will  be  voting 
for  a  native  Montanan,  born  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Montana,  and  a  woman  who 
has  devoted  her  life  to  a  study  of  labor  and  social  conditions 
here,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Europe. 

After  her  legislative  experience  in  Congress,  it  was  her 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  the  late  Jane  Addams  for  many 
years,  working  at  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  and  in  legislatures  in 
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the  Middle  West  for  8-hour-day  laws,  tninimum-wage  laws, 
and  child-labor  legislation. 

For  the  last  11  years,  in  behalf  of  the  national  council. 
Miss  Rankin  has  worked  continuously  with  the  Congressmen 
in  Washington  for  progressive  legislation.  And  it  should  be  a 
privilege  for  every  thinking  voter  in  this  district  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  cast  a  vote  for  a  woman  who  has  devotedly  served 
Montana  in  the  past  and  whose  qualifications  promise  the 
highest  service  in  the  future. 

Miss  Rankin  has  just  won  the  nomination  for  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  We  confidently  expect  her  to  win  In 
November. 

We  are  now  in  a  great  world  crisis  and  men  and  women 
must  vote  to  express  our  opinions.  Hie  issues  have  never 
been  more  vital  and  more  real  than  in  this  election.  Prepare 
to  the  limit  for  defense.    Keep  our  men  out  of  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  know  that  you  want  me  to  talk  about  the  war  situation.  It  Is 
too  horrible  and  depressing,  but  It  must  be  faced 

For  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  Individual  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Na\-y  and  Members  of  Congress  who  have  tried  to  impress 
military  authorities  with  the  new  situations  resulting  from  the 
experiences  of  the  last  war  and  from  modem  Inventions. 

General  Mitchell  was  discharged  from  the  Army  because  he  In- 
sisted that  the  possibilities  of  the  airplane  be  considered. 

Gen  Johnson  Hagood  found  It  necessary  to  resign  because  he  con- 
tended that  the  overlapping  and  duplications  and  obsolescence  of 
the  Military  Establishments  wotild  be  a  serious  handicap  under  new 
fighting  conditions. 

Congressmen  have  pleaded  over  and  over  again  for  armored  tanks 
to  protect  our  men  and  havp  deplored  the  sending  of  men  into 
battle  with  nothing  but  woolen  suits  as  protection  against  the  bul- 
lets from  modern  machine  g\mi>. 

WHERK    THERE    IS    NO    VISION    THI   PEOPLE    PERISH 

Our  Industrialists  and  Inventors  have  built  the  tanks  and  new 
equipment  and  pleaded  with  authorities  to  equip  our  Military 
Establishments,  and  yet  we  have  continued  under  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1916,  as  amended  In  1920,  with  an  organization 
which  provides  for  an  expeditionary  force  of  millions  of  men  rather 
than  modernization  of  equipnrcnt  to  protect  our  own  country. 

We  have  been  told  that  surprising  things  have  been  happening  In 
Europe.  Nevertheless  there  Is  yet  to  be  pointed  out  one  thing  that 
has  not  been  anticipated  and  discussed  many  times  in  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  so  that  our  militarists  were  aware  of  changed 
conditions.  One  discouraged  Congressman  remarked,  "Tanks  and 
planes  have  no  votes  "• 

Norway  had  the  guns  to  defend  her  coast,  but  they  were  silenced. 
E^eryone  should  know  that  the  first  necessity  in  national  defense 
Is  to  have  loyal  citizens,  and  to  have  Icyal  citizens,  education, 
health,  and  economic  security  must  be  available. 

Facilities  for  communication  and  transportation  and  modem  In- 
dustries to  develop  cjur  resources  are  needed  to  defend  our  Nation 
against  all  enemies.  Including  such  enemies  as  ignorance,  disease, 
and  poverty,  which  are  always  with  us. 

PREPARE  TO  THE  UMrr  TO  DEFEWD  OCR  SHORES 

We  also  need  a  highly  modernized,  mechanized  military  defense 
provided  In  peacetime,  and  so  perfected  that  every  man,  wom-in. 
and  child  can  go  to  sleep,  knowing  that  no  enemy  can  reach  us 
When  an  enemy  or  ag^re-^or  nation,  which  Is  in  fact  an  enemy  is 
aware  that  our  shores  are  impret.;nable.  that  troops  cannot  be  landed 
on  our  shore,  or  the  shores  ot  our  neighbors,  they  will  not  waste 
time  crossing  the  ocean 

Being  familiar  with  this  condition,  and  knowing  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  opposed  to  sending  men  to  E^irope.  but  willin-; 
to  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  protect  our  rights  and  our  shores 
from  Invasion,  I  pled  with  the  Committee  on  Investigation.-  of 
Munitions  tc  state  our  mllltirv-  policy  to  be  a  dt  terminal  ion  to  pre- 
pare to  the  llnilt  to  defend  our  rights  and  shores,  and  let  the  wurld 
know  that  we  are  unwUling  to  send  our  men  to  Europe  to  fight  in 
foreign   wars. 

For  5  long  years  I  have  urged  the  people  In  the  United  States 
and  the  leaders  on  the  military  and  naval  committees  to  decide 
on  a  policy  which  conforms  with  the  wishes  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  build  the  military  equipment  to  make  our  entire  coaoi  a^ 
Impregnable  as  Corrcgidor. 

The  problems  of  the  world  can  be  seen  In  the  United  States  on  a 
miniature  scale — miniature  only  In  comparison^ — but  very  real  and 
overwhelming  In  fact  The  problems  of  the  nations  must  be 
approached  by  an  understanding  of  Montana  and  her  needs. 

The  economic  conditions  in  Montana  require  the  concentrated 
attention  of  all  the  people,  men  and  women — especially  women;  for 
It  has  been  their  traditional  responsibility  from  time  immemorial, 
to  care  for  the  children,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and 
to  protect  the  old. 

THE   MOST  TRAGIC   PROBLXM   IS  TJNIMPLOTMENT 

The  most  tragic  problem  Is  unemployment.  There  are  millions 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  who  are  being  callously 


told.  "Society  doesn't  need  you  There  Is  no  work  for  you  in 
advanrlng  the  common  good.  We  have  to  feed  you  but  there  Is  no 
real  place  for  you." 

We  have  children,  hungry  for  food.  lore,  and  security,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

The  fact  that  we  have  such  an  Increasing  number  of  old  people 
fearful  of  their  future  makes  a  new  problem  for  the  United 
States  If  there  were  only  a  few  with  their  futures  unprovided  for. 
It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  individual,  but  when  millions  ilnd 
themselves  In  desi)air.  obviously  the  fault  U  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Individual  and  Is  the  concern  of  the  Nation. 

No  adju.'itinent  of  mir  pcnnomic  Institutions  will  be  satisfactory 
unless  based  on  the  at-toni-^hing  fact  that  an  abundance  can  be 
made  available.  Our  facilities  for  production  have  been  developed 
but  the  pos'^lblllf ics  of  consumption  neglected. 

Neither  the  farms  n^nr  the  factories  are  producing  at  full  capacity. 
There  Is  a  bottle  neck  In  the  consumption  of  the  products.  We 
know  there  are  people  In  the  United  States  who.  year  In  and  year 
out.  never  taste  wheat  flour  products,  ciilldren  everywhere  who 
would  he  happier  with  better  woolen  clothes,  and  yet  Montana 
farmers  are  not  producing  to  their  full  capacity.  As  long  as  we 
discourage  ingenuity  and  Individualism  from  expression  in  greater 
production,  we  are  retarding  progress.  Consumption  must  be 
geared  to  capacity  production. 

From  the  abundance  In  America  there  is  enough  to  spend  for 
what  we  need  Wasting  Is  the  crime,  not  spending.  Out  of  the 
waste  we  could  provide  many  neces-slties. 

NEW   FRONTIERS   IN    AMERICA 

America  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  for  the  standard  of 
living  will  continue  to  increase  progressively.  This  market  should 
be  saturated  with  American  goods  before  we  send  our  military 
establishments  to  foreign  soil  to  hold  or  Increase  foreign  markets. 
The  new  frontiers  in  America  are  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
The  pos.'^iblllties  of  modern  science  and  enterprise  being  applied  to 
their  development  make  them  proml.sing  and  dramatic. 

All  the  good  In  our  social  legislation  must  be  preserved,  but  It 
must  not  be  held  sacred  when  It  can  be  Improved.  Being  cognizant 
of  these  problems  I  will  be  driven  to  give  my  best  efforts  to  their 
solution. 

These  are  hard  problems.  They  cannot  be  aolved  by  u  few 
people.  They  require  the  help  of  all.  Women  must  make  their 
contribution,  whether  It  be  big  or  little.  No  one  can  offer  a  perfect 
solution,  but  we  must  express  our  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Coming  again  to  the  war  situation  we  must  bear  In  mind  that 
governments  make  war.    The  people  can  prevent  war. 

By  voting  for  me,  Jeannette  Rankin,  you  can  express  your  oppo- 
sition to  sending  your  .son  to  foreign  lands  to  flght  In  a  foreign 
war,  and  by  voting  for  me  you  will  also  express  your  determination 
to  prepare  to  the  absolute  limit  to  defend  this  country. 

KEEP    OUR    MEN    OtTT    OF    FOREIGN    WARS 

And  to  defend  this  country  means  to  defend  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  United  States.  If  this  Nation  were  attacked 
your  boy  would  be  the  first  to  go  and  you.  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  hl6  Bister,  would  be  ready  to  go  with  him.  There  Is  no  sacrifice 
that  Americans  will  not  and  should  not  make  to  defend  America 

When  you  vote  for  Congressman,  vote  with  a  determination  to 
protect  your  sons  from  having  to  go  to  a  foreign  land  to  face 
armored  "tanks  and  all  of  the  vicious,  destructive  Implements  of  war, 
against  which  they  have  little  If  any  chance. 

Let  your  vote  express  your  love  and  loyalty  to  those  who  mean 
most  to  you  by  casting  that  vote  to  keep  them  at  home. 

The  iSEue  has  never  been  more  vital  and  more  real.  So  in  closing 
let  me  say  that  if  you  do  not  want  your  boys  to  ko  to  Europe  to 
fight,  if  you  want  them  kept  at  home  and  supplied  with  the  most 
modern  military  equipment  that  science  and  ingenuity  can  produce 
to  defend  the  greatest,  most  liberty-loving  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  then  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  me  and  you  can  depend  upon 
It  that  in  my  efforts  I  will  not  fall  you.     Thank  you. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernor Hoey's  attitude  toward  the  Communist  Party  In 
America. 
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There  beini?  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoET  Would  Have  Communist  Paktt  Outlawed  im  America- 
Governor  Teu-s  Food  Dealers  Colleges  Should  Discharci 
Communists 

Raleigh.  Auprust  5 — Governor  Hoey  asserted  tontght  that  Cou- 
gTfss  should  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States, 
and  declared  that  communism  should  not  be  tolerated  In  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the  North  Carolina 
Food  Dealers  Association,  the  Governor  said  that  communism,  "no 
matter  where,  should  be  kicked  out." 

He  made  no  direct  reference  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
which  was  charged  by  some  of  its  trustees  recently  with  encourag- 
ing communism  and  "wildcat  freedom."  but  he  spoke  out  plainly 
about  subversive  elements  In  educational  institutions  In  general. 
"If  we  find  there's  a  Communist  In  an  educational  Institution, 
he  ought  to  be  given  the  rap."  said  the  Governor.  "If  we  find 
that  there's  a  Communist  In  an  office  of  public  trust,  he  ought  to 
be  kicked  out." 

MERCHANTS   CHEER 

Hoey  was  cheered  loudly  as  he  blasted  at  the  Communist,  and 
told  the  merchants  that  he  believed  Congress  also  should  outlaw  all 
German  bunds  in  America  and  "every  secret  organusation  that 
seeks  to  overthrow  our  Government  ' 

Governor  Hoey  said  that  North  Carolinians  were  "going  to  see 
to  it  that  sabotage,  espionage,  and  'fifth  columnists'  do  not  gain 
headway  here  '  He  added  that  he  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  North  Carolina  "a  single  disloyal  person  who  wished  to 
stab  his  country  in  the  back." 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON    CORDELL  HULL,   SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by  Secretary  Hall 
regarding  the  Habana  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TR.AGIC    LESSON 

The  strong  belief  of  the  representatives  of  the  21  American  na- 
tions at  the  recent  Habana  meeiing  was  that  the  military  and  other 
sinister  activities  on  the  part  of  some  nations  In  other  large  areas 
Of  the  world  present  real  pcssibllitles  of  danger  to  the  American 
republics. 

It  was  universally  recognized  that  a  threat  to  any  imporrant  part 
of  the  Americas  means  a  threat  to  each  and  all  of  the  American 
nations.  It  wa.",  therefore,  agreed  that  full  and  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  continental  defense  could  not  tte  taken  too  soon  if  the 
threatened  danger  from  abroad  was  to  l)e  checked  and  terminated. 
It  was  also  the  unanimous  view  at  Habana  that  the  prompt 
strengthening  of  unity  and  solidarity  for  the  purpose  of  continental 
defense  and  for  Its  Implementation  by  concrete  programs  supported 
by  the  21  nations  was  Indispensable  to  the  safety,  security,  peace, 
and  welfare  of  this  hemisphere 

There  was  general  agreement  that  If  the  peaceful  nations  of 
Ei^rope  had  thus  promptly  organized  themselves  for  self-defense 
on  the  most  effectn-e  cociperatlve  ba.sis.  the  chances  are  that  their 
situation  and  that  of  E\irope  would  be  va^-tly  different  today.  In- 
stead, many  of  those  countries  complacently  relied  upon  utterances 
of  peaceful  purpose  and  upon  their  own  neutrality  to  safeguard 
them  against  the  mighty  forces  of  Invasion,  conquest,  and  destruc- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  been  overrun  and  destroyed  by  the 
ruthless  invader      Their  fate  shoxild  be  a  tragic  lessen  to  us 

Tlie  vast  forces  of  lawlessness,  conquest,  and  destruction  are 
still  moving  across  the  earth  like  a  savage  and  dangerous  animal 
at  large.  By  their  very  nature,  those  forces  will  not  .=tcp  unless 
and  until  they  recogni?e  that  there  exists  unbreakable  resistance. 

At  Habana  we  forged  new  instrumentalities  of  continental  de- 
fense. These  will  be  of  vast  Importance  to  our  Nation  and  to  every 
American  nation.  But  there  are  other  and  Immense  tasks  still 
before  us. 

I  would  greatly  prefer  to  say  that  we  are  safe  In  this  country  and 
In  this  hemisphere  from  outside  danger.  But  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  what  is  taking  place  today  in  many  areas  cl  the  eartli 


is  a  relentless  attempt  to  transform  the  civUired  world  as  we  have 
known  it  into  a  world  in  which  lawlessness,  violence,  and  force  will 
reign  supreme,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago  The  people  of 
this  country  cannot  recognize  too  scon  this  fact  and  its  overwhelm- 
ing significance  for  our  national  safety  and  for  the  maintenance  cf 
our  national  institutions. 

The  one  and  only  sure  way  for  our  Nation  to  avoid  being  drawn 
Into  serious  trouble  or  actual  war  by  the  wild  and  destructive  forces 
noT",'  abroad  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to  command  respect  for  Its 
rights  and  interests  abroad  is  for  our  people  to  become  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  danger,  to  make  up  their  minds 
that  we  must  continue  to  arm.  and  to  arm  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  forces  of  conquest  and  ruin  will  not  dare  make  an  attack  on 
us  or  on  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  To  this  end.  each  citizen  must 
be  ready  and  willing  for  real  sacrifice  of  time  and  of  substance  and 
for  hard  personal  service  In  the  face  of  terrific  problems  and  con- 
ditions, and  until  the  present  serious  threats  and  dangers  have  dis- 
appeared, we  cannot  pursue  complacently  the  course  of  our  cus- 
tomary normal  life. 

I  feel  constrained  thus  to  offer  my  views  in  the  light  of  what  Is 
already  a  dangerously  widespread  movement  for  world  conquest  and 
for  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  worth-while  things  which  civiliza- 
tion has  given  the  human  race. 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     C.A.RROLL     COUNTY     INDEPENDENT. 
CENTER  OSSIPEE.   N.   H. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  interesting 
editorial  on  a  mcst  important  subject,  entitled  "Why  Prance 
Fell."  published  in  the  Carroll  County  Independent,  of  Center 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  July  12,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Carroll  County  Independent,  Center  Ossipee,  N    H     of 

July  12,  19401 

WHT    FRANCi:    FELL 

As  feature  articles  by  competent  observers  continue  to  be  nub- 
Ushed  regarding  the  defeat  of  the  French  Nation,  one  Is  able  to 
slowly  secure  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  what  happened  The 
French  high  command  was  hide-bound  by  tradition  and  failed  to 
develop  a  modern  defense  for  the  ultramodern  German  offense. 
They  most  certainly  knew  the  techniques  being  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans but  simply  sat  back  in  smug  complacency  and  did  nothing. 
In  the  French  Cabinet  and  among  civilian  administrative  officials, 
love  of  self,  love  of  pockettook.  cynicism,  and  easy  living  made 
complete  surrender  the  logical  way  out.  Among  the  great  French 
middle  class,  corrupt  newspapers,  corrupt  politics,  and  soft  living 
had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  nation.  Socialist  governments  and 
Socialist  propaganda  had  crippled  the  airplane  Industry  so  that 
French  production  of  military  machines  was  more  or  less  of  a  Joke. 

Gone  wiis  the  spirit  cf  Verdun  of  the  first  World  War.  The  i^rim 
cry  of  "On  ne  passe  pas'"— "They  shall  not  pass'- -was  neither  heard 
nor  much  of  any  attempt  made  to  live  up  to  it.  The  Germans 
went  through  Verdun  like  a  hot  knife  through  butter. 

It  Is  unfair  and  impossible  to  indict  a  whole  nation  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  newspaper  articles,  no  matter  how  accurate  those 
articles  may  bo.  but  at  the  same  time  it  !s  possible  to  £ay  with 
considerable  a.ssurance  that  corrupt  politics,  corrupt  newspapers, 
too  much  scft  living,  and  too  much  love  of  self  and  loo  little  love 
of  country  brought  about  the  downfall  of  France. 

If  th.^  United  States  ever  goes  the  way  France  has  Just  gone.  It 
will  go  down  to  defeat  not  because  cf  the  power  of  the  Invader,  but 
because  cynicism  and  selfishness  have  sapped  the  vitality  of  the 
Nation  and  rotted  the  strong  moral  fiber  that  was  once  ours. 

Shortly  after  the  close  cf  the  first  World  War.  an  attitude  of 
cynicism  came  over  the  country  It  became  unfashionable  to  credit 
anyone  with  any  honest  motive.  The  scandals  of  prohibition  en- 
forcement, the  corruption  of  the  bench  and  bar  and  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  In  our  great  cities,  the  scandals  that  were  connected 
with  the  Long  administration  In  Lculsiar-i.  the  lack  of  impartial 
application  of  Federal  aid  and  assistance,  all  have  fostered  and  en- 
forced this  attitude. 
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Forgotten  are  the  great  mass  of  unselfish,  hard-working  teachers, 
doctors,  nurses,  ministers  pol:re  offlcers.  public  servants,  and  of- 
ficials that  are  America  as  it  Is  and  net  as  the  cynics  think  that 
It  is.  Forgotten  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  employers 
want  to  give  a  fair  dayn  wage  and  that  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployees want  to  pive  a  fair  day's  work  in  return  for  that  wage — a 
small  minority  of  profes-slonal  reformers,  union  officials,  and  heart- 
less employers  to  the  contrary 

In  every  national  crisis  we  have  had  selfish,  corrupt  men  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  who  have  profited  for  themselves  while  other 
men  were  dvlng  for  their  country  In  every  national  crisis  we  have 
had  politicians  who  played  politics  while  the  very  safety  of  the 
Government  was  threatened  In  every  national  crisis  we  have  had 
ultraconservative  bungllnR  men  In  high  command  In  the  Army 
who  thought  more  of  their  salary  and  professional  standing  than 
of  the  men  who  were  dying  In  the  mud  because  of  their  mistakes 

This  was  true  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  true  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  In  the  Mexican  War  It  was  true  In  the  Civil  War 
and  in  the  Spanirh  War  It  was  all  too  true  in  the  first  World  War 
But  m  spite  of  all  this,  the  great  body  of  the  American  people 
hijve  risen  atwve  the  example  set  by  a  minority  of  their  so-called 
leaders.  Confident  In  the  destiny  of  their  Nation,  they  have 
poured  out  their  blood  and  their  money  to  keep  the  Nation 
whole  and  free  and  safe 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  stopped  thinking  about  the  selfish, 
soulless  men  who  have  always  sold  out  their  fellow  men  in  time 
cif  danger.  It  is  time  that  we  stopped  thinking  of  them  as  being 
typical  of  our  leadership  and  as  typical  of  our  Nation. 

It  18  time  that  we  remembered  the  men  who  gave  their  all  In 
money  and  property  in  Revolutionary  times  that  the  arm*es 
Kugnt  be  fed  It  is  time  for  us  to  remember  the  sailors  of  1812 
Who  blew  the  enemv  vrs.sels  out  of  the  water  It  Is  time  to 
rtmember  the  history  of  one  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiments 
In  the  Civil  War,  whope  veterans  si^ld  quietly  but  proudly  after 
Lee  surrendered.  "We  marched  farther  and  were  In  more  en- 
gagements and  lost  more  men  in  proportion  to  our  numbers, 
than  anv  other  regiment  in  the  whole  Union  Army."  and  It  is  well 
to  remember  the  aching  cold  and  the  wracking  sickness  and  the 
tearing  wounds  and  the  never-ending  roads  and  the  long  dead 
that  the  statement  really  meant  It  Is  time  that  we  remembered 
the  men  who  walked  Into  machine-gun  fire  In  thr  last  war  and 
who  came  home  and  did  not  teU  about  It,  because  It  was  too 
terrible   to    talk    about 

It  1.S  high  time  that  we  stopped  thinking  about  the  selfish 
minority.  It  is  time  that  we  began  to  think  about  the  men  who 
have  made  this  country  great  and  free  simply  because  they  were 
willing  to  die  for  it.  and  while  dying,  take  two  or  three  of  the 
enemv  with  them 

II  we  do  not  do  this,  we  will  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  we 
wiU  have  broken  faith  with  our  dead. 
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ARTICLE    BY    WILLIAM   PHILIP   SIMMS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  William  Philip 
Simms.  entitled  'Defense  Plans  of  United  Slates  Questioned 
by  Latins,"  published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Tuesday.  August  6,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  6.  1940 1 

Defense  Plans  of  Vnttvd  States  Questioned  By   Latins 

(By   WiUiam  Philip  Simms) 

Can  Uncle  Sam  defend  himself  here  at  home  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  Alaska.  Canada.  Greenland,  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies 
Mexico.  Central  and  South  America,  likewise  the  Philippines  and 
the  open-door  pollcv  In  the  Far  East? 

Manv  South  Americans  are  asking  this  question  Also  many 
businessmen  and  others  down  there  who  were  born  In  the  States. 
They  are  beginning  to  wonder  If  perhaps  Uncle  Sam  Isnt  Including 
a  lot  of  territory  in  his  defense  plans.  And  some  of  them,  at  least, 
are  convinced  that  It  might  be  wise  to  reconsider  the  problem 
raised   bv   the   Monroe   Doctrine 

These  point  out  that  the  whole  International  set-up  Is  a  vastly 
different  Uiing  from  wtiat  It  was  in  1823  when  Canning  and  Monroe 


brought  forth  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Then  a  powerful  and  going 
Bntam  was  mtercsled  in  maintaining  the  btatui  quo  uf  the 
wi'vt<rn  world.  Then,  too,  the  Latin  American  states  were  young 
and  helpless 

ha\i  cbown  up 

Today  several  of  these  states  have  grown  up.  They  resent  any 
suggestion   of   protection   at   the   hands  of   the  United   States. 

I  pointed  out  to  an  Argentine  friend  that  this  protection  is 
tendered  without  anv  quid  pro  quo. 

Heck,"  he  said,  or  words  to  that  effect,  "we  never  asked  you 
for  protection,  free  or  otherwise  Moreover,  It  is  seriously  doubteJ 
that  the  United  States  ever  could  have  protected  us  from  any 
real  threat  of  aggres.sion  or  that  it  could  do  so  now." 

Observing  my  look  of  injured  pride,  he  laughed  and  added: 

"Don't  take  offense  I  am  Just  trying  to  be  objective.  Most 
North  Americans  usually  take  It  for  granted  that  South  Americans 
ought  to  be.  and  hence  are.  unmititratcdly  grateful  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.     And  I'm  afraid  they  aren't  " 

army    omCER    SPEAKS 

I  put  this  up  to  a  former  American  Army  officer,  now  in  South 
America,  one  who  knows  our  southern  neighbors  as  well  as  he  docs 
his  own  countrymen      Said  he: 

"I  suspect  ycur  Argentine  friend  was  correct  on  all  counts.  If 
England  Is  Invadtd  and  her  fleet  taken  over,  even  in  part,  by  the 
Nazis,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  delend  our  own  coast-^^.  tlie 
Caribbean,  and  Panama  areas,  and  siicces'-fully  police  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  the  Bering  Sea.  and  the  western  F'aclfic  in  the  bargain 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reexamine  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  the  light  of  our  new  problems  of  national  defense.  Mind 
you.  that  Is  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  all  along-  a  matter 
of  what  was  best  for  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense. 
So.  once  it  becomes  a  liability  Instead  of  an  asset,  the  doctrine  In  no 
wise  binds  us.  morally  or  otherwise,  to  delend  Cape  Horn  or  Pata- 
gon.a  against  this  or  that  aggressor 

SHOUU)   DRAW   LINX 

"We  should  draw  a  line  somewhere  acroHs  Sou'h  AmerlfH — a  line 
which  would  take  in  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
the  Caribbean,  Panama,  and  their  approaches — and  let  the  world 
know  that  we  would  defend  that  area  with  everything  we  have 
against  any  and  all  comers  and  at  whatevtr  cost 

"The  way  things  are  now.  we  are  called  on  to  defend  too  much 
I  territory  We  should  bunch  our  shots.  From  Alaska  to  Chile  by 
'  way  of  Hawaii  Is  10.000  miles.  Prom  Greenland  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego  Ls  another  8.000  miles  Prom  Panama  to  Manila  It  Is  9.500 
miles.  Yet  from  French  and  British  West  Africa— which  the  Nar-ls 
win  surelv  take  over  if  they  lick  England— it  Is  barely  1.600  miles 
to  one  of  the  richest  and  most  exposed  parts  of  Brazil  As  for  the 
Philippines,  they  are  in  Japan's  back  yard." 

Not  everybody  is  in  agreement  with  the  American  Army  officer. 
An  Englishman  in  buslne.S8  In  Buenos  Aires  declared: 

"The  suggested  deadline  across  South  America  would  be  Just 
another  something  for  the  United  States  to  defend  To  limit  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  that  manner  would  amount  to  an  open  invita- 
tion to  Germany.  Japan,  and  other  aggressor  powers  to  come  and 
take  whatever  was  south  of  the  line  And  once  eEtablished.  they 
would  advance  northward  at  the  flrst  opfwrluulty  toward  Panama 
and  the  United  States 

Mt'ST    NOT    GET    FOOTHOLD 

"Once  you  let  the  aggressor  powers  gain  a  foothold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, your  only  salvation  would  be  to  outarm  them,  year  after 
year  You  wotild  transplant  In  the  Americas  precisely  the  same 
Situation  as  existed  in  Europe  prior  to  September  of  la.st  year — an 
armed  truce  which  the  aggressor  powers  would  break  the  moment 
they  believed  themselves  sufficiently  strong. 

"The  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  situation  Is  never  to  allow  the 
aggressor  powers  to  land  anywhere  in  the  New  World  " 

Throughout  the  countries  below  the  Caribbean  I  listened  to  this 
BignlQcant  debate  Before  long  we  are  more  than  likely  to  be  hear- 
ing it  in  the  United  States.  For  we've  got  to  make  up  our  minds. 
It  is  vitally  important  to  our  future  as  a  free  country. 
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Wallace  entitled   "Judaism   and   Americanism."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Menorah  Journal  for  July-September  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Menorah  Journal  of  July-September  1940] 

Judaism  and  Amewcanism 

(By  Henry  A,  Wallace) 

The  Christians  of  this  land  share  with  the  Jews  the  tradition  of 
the  prophets.  This  tradition.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  fundamental  to 
American  democracy,  both  political  and  economic.  The  prophets 
were  elrher  talking  on  behalf  of  people  suffering  Injustice  or  they 
were  warning  of  trouble  ahead.  They  felt  so  passionately  the  trend 
of  events  that  they  discerned  the  outline  of  evcnt.s  that  would  be, 
should  be.  or  could  be  brought  to  pass.  Therefore  they  said,  "Thus 
salth  the  Lord." 

As  distinguished  from 'the  kings  and  the  priests,  most  of  the 
prophet,'  were  progressive  in  religious,  political,  and  economic  mat- 
ters. Tney  looked  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  One  of  the 
magnificent  things  about  the  Bible  is  that  it  preserves  so  faithfully 
the  insurgent  spirit  of  the  prophets.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  new 
world — a  growing  world.  All  religions  in  their  steadfast  worship  of 
the  past  tend  to  be  overconservatlve.  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions,  therefore,  in  carefully  preserving  the  message  cf  the 
prophets,  have  preserved  the  (growth  spirit  which  is  vital  to  the 
health  of  all  religion. 

The  Job  of  the  prophets  was  to  pour  new  wine  into  the  priests' 
old  bottles:  and  if  the  old  bottles  broke,  to  make  new  bottles.  Tlie 
clash  of  priest  and  prophet  is  most  vividly  emphasized  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ames,  which,  translated  into  sidewalk  English,  says: 
"Amazlah  the  priest  got  sore  at  Amos  and  told  him  to  shut  up  and 
go  home.  Amaziah  didn't  want  any  Bolsheviks  like  Amos  around 
his  set-up.  Swiftly  Amos  replied — I  hesitate  to  put  his  reply  into 
modern  English:  it  is  fairly  plain  as  it  stands: 

"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord:  Thy  wife  shall  be  a  harlot  in  the 
city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword  and  thy 
land  shall  be  divided  by  line,  and  thou  shalt  die  In  a  polluted 
land,  and  Israel  shall  surely  go  into  captivity  forth  of  his  land  " 

Amos  preached  economic  Justice,  and  the  people  in  the  court  and 
temple  could  not  take  it. 

They  did  not  like  it  when  he  said: 

"Hear  this.  O  ye  that  swallow  up  the  needy,  even  to  make  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  fail,  saying:  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone 
that  we  may  sell  corn,  and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat,  making  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying 
the  balances  by  deceit?  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes;  yea  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the 
wheat      •     •     •     Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this?" 

No  wonder  the  priest  Amazlah.  the  guardian  of  the  status  quo. 
complained  to  King  Jeroboam  concerning  Amos,  saying,  "The  land 
is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words." 

Amazlah  thought  Amos  was  a  kept  prophet  and  suggested  that 
he  go  home  to  Judah  to  eat  his  bread.  This  hint  that  he  was  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  priestly  hierarchy  of  Judah  angered  Amos  and 
he  blasted  forth  a  terrirtc  malediction  beginning.  "I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son;  but  I  was  a  herdman  •  •  •  ^nd 
the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flocks  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Go.  prophesy  unto  my  jDecp'.e  Israel" 

I  speak  of  the  battle  of  Amos  because  it  t>'pifle8  the  struggle 
which  went  on  for  centuries  between  the  Jewish  shepherd  people 
who  lived  in  the  hills  and  the  Canaanites  who  lived  in  the  cities. 
As  the  Jews  over  the  centuries  gradually  mierated  to  the  citip.s, 
tl'.ey  took  on  city  habits.  But  at  first  they  were  profoundly 
shocked  at  the  commercial  morality  of  the  cities.  Neither  the 
customs  of  the  bank  nor  the  market  place  pleased  them  They 
though  such  customs  were  the  devices  of  Baal,  the  god  of  the 
Amorltes, 

Probably  the  first  Instance  in  all  recorded  history  of  debt- 
ridden  farmers  rising  in  revolt  is  given  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  First  Samuel.  David,  the  young  shepherd  fleeing  from 
Saul,  was  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  when,  according  to  the 
Bible,  "Everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone  that  w:>s  in 
debt,  and  everyone  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves 
under  him:  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them:  and  there  were 
with  him  about  400  men."  David,  the  mighty  King  of  Judah, 
was  not  merely  the  slayer  of  Goliath  but.  perhaps  even  mote 
Important,  the  leader  of  a  social  revolution. 

Living  for  several  generations  under  kings,  the  Jews  became 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  city  civiliz.ition  and  especially  with 
tiixes  and  interest  The  heavy  taxes  necessitated  by  King  Solo- 
mon s  extensive  public-works  program  resulted  in  his  .son  Reho- 
boam  losing  half  his  kingdom  because  he  did  not  know  hew  to 
handle  the  tax-burdened  people  diplomatically.  When  the  time  of 
the  captivity  approached,  the  prophet  Ezeklel  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  took  a  much  harsher  attitude  toward  usury  than  those  wno 
had  gone  before  him.  proclaiming  that  those  who  took  usu-y 
should  surely  die.  Ezekiel  saw  such  an  unbalanced  economic, 
social,  political,  and  international  situation  that  he  could  predict 
nothing  but  destruction      His  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

From  the  Jews  in  captivity  in  Persia  came  Nehemiah.  a  wealthy 
man,  who  was  given  the  Job  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  settling 
the  country  round  at>out  Nehemiah  tells  the  story  of  the  mort- 
gaged Jews  in  the  recently  resettled  city  of  Jertisalem  crying  out 
against  their  brethren,  the  more  well-to-do  Jews. 


"And  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people  and  of  their  wives  against 
their  brethren  the  Jews.  •  •  •  Wc  have  mortgaged  cur  lands, 
Vineyards,  and  houses  that  we  might  buy  corn  because  of  the 
dearth  There  were  also  that  said:  We  have  born- wed  money  for 
the  king's  tribute  and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards,  yet  now 
our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their 
children;  and  lo.  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  servants  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  under  bond- 
age already:  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them;  for  other 
men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards.  •  •  •  I  said:  It  is  not 
good  that  ye  do;  ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  God 
because  of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  enemies?  I  likewise, 
and  my  brethren  and  my  servants,  might  exact  of  them  money  and 
corn:  I  pray  you.  let  us  leave  off  this  usury.  Restore.  I  pray  you. 
to  them,  even  this  day.  their  land,  their  vineyards,  their  olive  yards, 
and  their  houses,  also  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the 
corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil.  that  ye  exact  of  them  Then  said  they: 
We  win  ref-tore  them  and  will  require  nothing  of  them;  so  vill  we 
do  as  thou  sayest  Then  I  called  the  priests,  and  took  an  oath  of 
them  that  they  .=hould  do  according  to  this  promise." 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  it  is  apparent  thac  the  Justice 
of  Jehovah,  as  distinguished  from  the  Justice  of  the  Baals  of  the 
Canaanites.  was  Justice  of  a  kind  easily  understood  by  poor  and 
debt-ridden  farmers  No  doubt  in  ancient  Palestine — even  as  in 
the  Philippines,  in  China,  and  in  India  today — the  money  lender 
exacted  interest  rates  running  up  to  20.  30.  and  even  40  percent 
annually.  Bad  weather  might  cost  a  man  his  children  or  even 
his  own  liberty  The  slightest  misfortune  caused  debt  to  pyra- 
mid at  an  impossibly  rapid  rate.  Productive  capacity  could  not 
possibly  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  usury  load.  Therefore, 
there  was  arranged  the  Sabbatical  year  and  tlie  year  of  jubilee. 
The  proposed  cure  was  not  scientific,  but  the  analysis  or  tlie 
trouble  was  profound 

There  is  an  everlasting  economic  battle  between  those  who 
manipulate  money  to  put  it  out  lor  hire  and  those  who  produce 
goods  and  have  to  borrow. 

Probably  the  most  bitter  of  all  fates  among  the  ancient  Jews 
was  to  be  sold  for  debt  into  slavery.  Therefore,  we  find  it  pro- 
vided in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus  that  a  relative 
might  redeem  such  a  man  and  that  the  manner  of  redemption 
was  as  follows:  "And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him 
fiom  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to  him  unto  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
And  the  price  of  his  sale  shall  be  according  to  the  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  time  of  a  hired  servant  shall  It  be  with 
him  •  •  *.  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years  until  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  then  he  shall  count  with  him  and  according  unto  his 
years  shall  he  give  him  again  the  price  of  his  redemption  •  •  •. 
And  if  he  be  not  redeemed  in  these  years,  then  shall  he  go  out  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  him" 

The  Jews  were  in  captivity  in  Egypt  and  were  reccu-ed  The  Jews 
were  In  captivity  in  Babylon  and  were  rescued  Again  and  again 
Jews  have  been  redeemed  from  slavery  by  relatives.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  story  of  redemption. 

Originally  the  idea  of  the  Justice  of  Jehovah  Lord  God  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  The  ancient  Hebrews  undoubtedly  locked  on  Jehovah 
as  their  own  particular  tribal  Gcd.  Many  of  them  undoubtedly 
believed  that  there  were  other  tribal  gods  which  were  almost  as 
Strong  as  their  God.  They  hoped  and  believed  their  Gcd  was 
superior,  although  at  times  their  faith  wavered  Struggling  with 
more  and  more  complicated  problems  of  life,  the  Jews  finally  came 
to  lock  on  Jehovah  as  Gcd  of  all  the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  all 
mankind. 

n 

These  are  times  of  great  trouble  for  Jew  and  Christian  alike. 
Both  Christ larus  and  Jews  in  times  of  such  trouble  gird  up  their 
spiritual  Icins.  and  in  so  doing  many  of  them  find  their  greatest 
strength  in  the  Bible  When  it  seems  as  though  all  the  forces  of 
hell  have  been  unchained  we  reach  out  toward  the  Gcd  of  our 
fathers  and  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  following: 

"And  thcu  shalt  Icve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words  which 
I  have  commanded  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou 
Shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  thou  .^^halt  talk 
of  them  whf-n  thou  slttest  in  thine  hou.^e  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way.~and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  ri.«^est  up  And 
thou  Shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  !-hall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thine  hoiase,  and  on  thy  gates." 

On  the  foundation  of  this  commandment,  emphasized  again 
and  again,  was  placed  the  equally  emphasized  commandment. 
"Thou  Shalt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself."  which  Jesus  preached 
afresh. 

The  God  cf  the  Jews  and  of  the  Christians  Is  a  Just  God.  A 
God  of  battles,  yes.  But  not  a  God  of  violence,  fraud,  deceit,  and 
hideous  injustice.  Such  gods  stalking  out  of  the  forests  of  an 
ancient  paganism  have  been  turned  loose  in  these  later  days 
They  will  perish  as  Ftich  gods  have  always  perished  The  struggle 
will  be  titanic,  and  before  we  triumph  it  will  be  necessary  to  sum- 
mon every  pcsslble  source  of  spiritual  strength  to  give  the  necessary 
driving  power  to  our  material  strength. 

There  is  very  little  In  common  between  the  Prussian  militarist 
spirit  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  Very  few  of 
us.  I  am  sure,  have  anything  against  the  Germans  in  the  United 
States.  The  ancestors  of  most  cf  them  rame  to  the  United  States 
to  flee  the  imperial  Prussian  militarist  spu-it.     This  spirit,  which  Is 
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a  veritable  antichrist,  exalts  that  which  America  abhors  Whether 
we  be  Jews  or  Christians,  we  In  the  United  States  hate  the  thought 
of  the  slate  marching  in  a.s  an  overmastering  overlord.  Most  de- 
votedly do  wc  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual  We  be- 
lieve the  state  lives  for  the  individual  and  not  the  individual  for 
the  state.  Therefore,  we  believe  In  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
cf  expression.  We  believe  the  State  has  no  powers  except  those 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  people.  The  Imperialist  Prussians, 
on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  individuals  have  no  power  except 
infcfar  as  it  has  bt'en  granted  by  the  state. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Jtwish  and  Christian  faiths.  Democracy,  as  I  see  It,  has  in 
It  the  following  seven  elements: 

1.  Action  based  on  the  will  of  the  majority  after  the  people 
have  had  opportunity  to   inform   themselves  as  to   the  real   facts. 

2.  Freedom   of    speech,    press,    art,    science,    and    religion. 

3  Stability,  order,  and  the  avoidance  of  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  anarchy. 

4  Promotion  of  a  stable  but  ascending  general  welfare  by 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  people  and  distributing  the 
income  as  evenly  as  possible  without  destroying  Incentives 

5.  Belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual  and  in  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  both  man  and  nature,  which  can  be  made  manifest 
If  those  who  are  gifted  in  science,  art.  and  religion  approach  the  | 
unknown  reverentially  and  not  under  the  compulsion  of  producing 
Immediate  results  for  the  glorification  of  one  man.  one  group,  one 
race,  or  one  nation. 

6.  Joyous  faith  m  a  progref.8ive  future  based  on  the  intelligent 
and  constructive  efforts  of  all  the  people  to  serve  the  general 
welfare 

7  Tolerance  and  humor  in  recognizing  the  right  of  all  men 
to  be  diCerent. 

When  democracy  Is  threatened  from  time  to  time  by  a  huge 
psychic  entity  like  that  of  the  imperial  Prussian  militarist  spirit. 
It  may  be  necesi>ary  to  employ  many  of  the  weapons  which  we  so 
heartily  detest.  Many  Individual  rights  may  have  to  be  sacrificed 
for  a  time  to  the  democratic  state  In  order  to  avoid  the  worse  fate 
of  being  sacrificed  to  the  Imperialist  state.  Just  because  we  love 
peace  and  democracy  we  must  be  realistic — realistic  not  merely  in 
the  sense  of  being  hard-boiled  believers  In  military  preparedness, 
but  realistic  in  the  sense  of  understanding  the  ultimate  forces 
which  make  for  peace.  Justice,  and  democracy. 

In  the  long  run  the  real  peril  to  democracy  Is  within  our  own 
Nation,  within  our  own  group,  within  our  own  hearts.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  10  or  20  yeiu-s  hence  the  totalitarian  states  as  we 
know  them  today  wUl  be  completely  demolished.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  genuine  democracy  will  be  even  more  threatened 
then  than  it  is  today.  Th(jugh  we  in  the  United  States  haye 
attained  a  fair  measure  of  political  democracy,  we  have  done  very 
little  in  perfecting  a  genuine  economic  democracy  In  this  effort 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  by  their  skillful  blending  of  cooper- 
atives, government  ownership,  corporate  business,  government 
spending,  and  government  budgeting,  had  outstripped  u.<;.  Partly 
this  was  because  thf>y  were  small  Partly  It  was  because  cf  the 
uniformly  hleh  standard  of  education  and  the  similarity  of  train- 
ing of  all  the  people. 

An  economic  democracy  must  develop  a  powerful  concept  of  the 
general  welfare  Even  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  day  after  day, 
morning  noon,  and  night,  taught  their  children  to  love  God  with 
heart  and  soul  and  might,  so  must  we  continually  teach  our  chil- 
dren not  only  to  love  God  In  that  manner  but  to  realize  that  the 
manifestation  of  our  love  for  Gcd  here  on  earth  Is  the  service  of 
the  general  welfare.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
Prussian  concept  of  the  service  of  the  State,  because  It  is  some- 
thing imposed  from  the  heart  within  rather  than  by  command 
from  above  Democracy  Is  not  anarchy.  Democracy  involves  edu- 
cation and  the  devotion  to  similar  Ideals.  Genuine  economic 
democracy  cannot  be  a  hollow  thing,  a  mere  lip  service.  It  must 
v.crk  contlnuallv  at  the  problem  of  the  increased  production  of 
wealth  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  that  Increased  pro- 
duction. 

I  ni 

In  recent  years  manv  effortf  have  been  made  to  give  bodily  form 
to  the  spiritual  message  of  the  prophets.  Thp  cooperative  move- 
ment which  flowered  so  marvelously  In  Scandinavia,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland  is  such  an  effort  So  also  is  the  Ziomst  resettlement 
in  Palestine  And  sc.  I  believe,  are  many  of  our  own  New  D-al 
eSorts.  such  as  farm  security,  self-subsistence  homesteads,  and  so 
on  Even-where  people  are  longing  to  lead  the  simple,  cooperative 
life  of  neighborly  fair  dealing.  In  China,  In  Latin  America  in  fact. 
in  nearly  all  areas  not  afflicted  by  totalitarian  blight,  experiments 
are  being  tried  which  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  prophets  of 
old. 

The  democracy  of  the  future  will  have  Its  roots  not  only  In  the 
best  of  the  sacrod  literature  of  the  past  but  also  In  science.  Tlie 
science  of  genetics,  for  example,  will,  I  am  sure,  overthrow  Ger- 
manic racism  and  serve  as  one  base  for  an  enduring  democracy. 
The  geneticist  of  the  future  will.  In  my  opinion.  Join  the  Lord  in 
appreciating  the  possibilities  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  On  the 
average,  the  children  of  the  poor  have  just  about  the  same  poten- 
tiali'ies  as  the  children  of  the  rich.  In  the  same  d(  gree  of  latitude 
the  people  cf  one  race  have  Ju^it  about  the  same  Inborn  ability  as 
the  people  of  another  race  The  differences  in  tradition.  In  religion. 
In  education,  and  in  fotxl  are  tremendous.  The  group  difTerences 
In  inborn  characteristics  are  far  less. 


It  Is  true  that  all  men  are  not  tx)rn  equal,  but  If  a  thousand 
children  cf  one  economic  group  are  given  the  same  training  and 
care  as  a  thousand  children  of  another  economic  group  the  refults 
will  not  be  greatly  different.  There  will  be  feeble-minded  in  both 
groups  and  geniuses  in  both  groups  And  so  I  say  that  the  ancient 
Jewish  institution  of  the  Jubilee,  which  every  50  years  freed  the 
oppressed  and  enslaved,  was  stiundly  conceived  from  both  the 
genetic  and  dcmccratic  point  of  view. 

In  cxaminiiik;  history  we  find  thai  It  is  dangerous  not  to  bring 
about  economic  democracy,  and  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  do  so. 
Since  revolutionaries  almost  always  claim  too  much,  the  result*  are 
disappointint;.  Sometimes  they  are  disastrous.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  the  Jewish  i:allon  In  the  yeai  70  C  E  came 
lo  an  end  bccau'-e  the  poorer  Jews  felt  they  could  right  th-nr  eco- 
nonric  wrongs  by  storming  the  archives  and  burning  their  mort- 
gages. Anarchv  resulted,  and  tlie  Romans  dispersed  the  Jewish 
nation.  Wo  have  seen  that  discontented  debtors  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  the  kingdom  of  David,  as  well  as  with  ending  the 
Jewish  nation.  In  one  c.i.se  a  constructive  result  was  obtained,  but 
in  the  other  anarchy  and  destruction. 

Neither  In  the  Palestine  of  the  Judges,  nor  of  the  kings,  nor  of 
the  exile,  nor  of  the  post  exile  were  conditions  like  those  of  today 
The  Jews  of  J(  sus"  time  had  no  rcoponsibility  for  governing  their 
cwn  nation.  It  is  not  surprl.^lng  therefore,  that  we  shouid  find  so 
little  in  the  Go.spels  on  the  subject  of  porm'-attng  the  economic  and 
political  order  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
people.  Ground  und.r  the  heel  of  nn  alien  race,  the  Jews  of  the 
time  of  Caesar  Augustus  could  care  for  the  Ul-clad.  Ill-housed,  and 
ill-nourished  only  on  a  very  simple  local  basis.  It  would  have  been 
completely  impractical  to  have  thought  about  the  pn  blem  exc  pt 
on  a  local"  basis.  In  brief,  the  problem  of  the  general  welfare  was  a 
local  problem  in  Jesus'  day  Today  it  is  much  more  than  a  local 
problem.  The  national  and  world  problem  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked  Most  of  the  readily  quotable  verses  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. If  we  follow  sound  exegesis,  apply  most  forcibly  to  local 
problems.  Thcjse  religious  people  who  steep  themselves  completely 
m  New  Testament  tixts  without  regaid  to  their  inucr  meaning  w;)u;d 
be  much  happier,  therefore.  If  all  national  and  international  prob- 
lems could  be  returned  to  their  local  form. 

In  the  time  of  the  prophets  the  Jews  had  a  much  greater  re- 
fponsibility  in  intcrn.itlonal  affairs  than  in  the  time  of  Jesus  We 
therefore  find  in  the  prcphcts  much  more  attention  given  to  Inter- 
rational  problems.  Jeremiah,  as  he  looked  into  the  heart  of  na- 
tions, was  moved  to  prophesy: 

"Behold  evil  shall  go  forth  from  nation  to  nation  and  a  great 
whirlwind  shall  be  raised  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth  And 
the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  at  that  day  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth;  they  shall  not  be  lamented, 
neither  gathered  nor  buried:  they  shall  be  dung  up)on  the  ground  " 
Fundamentally  and  in  the  long  run.  our  fight  is  not  against  nnzl- 
Ism  or  communism  or  any  of  the  oilier  dread  social  psychoses 
These  are  merely  manifestations  of  something  evil  which  to  an 
extent  we  have  also  among  ourselves  In  the  United  States.  As  8t 
Paul  puts  it.  "For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  " 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  final  triumph  of  peace, 
democracy,  and  Justice  was  never  more  beautifully  portrayed  than 
by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the  following  words; 

"But  In  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  mcuntain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  e.stablished  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  It  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  the  pecple 
shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come  and  say:  Come, 
and  let  us  gc  up  to  the  mountain  cf  the  Lord,  and  tii  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob;  and  He  will  tench  us  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
In  His  paths;  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion.  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  Jud^e  among  many  people  and 
rebuke  strong  nations  afar  cff:  and  they  shall  bent  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  bhall  they  learn  war  any 
more  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fit?  tree:  and  none  sliall  make  them  afraid,  for  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  .spxjkpu  It.  For  all  people  will  walk  everyone 
in  the  name  of  his  god  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  In  that  day.  saith  the  Lord  will  I 
assemble  her  that  halteth  and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  out 
and  her  that  I  havp  alBicted." 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  completely  Interwoven 
with  cur  democracy.  The  passage  from  Micah  which  I  have  just 
quoted  envisions  a  land  populated  by  small  men  operating  their 
own  farms,  men  free  to  worship  God  In  their  own  way  Compas- 
sion Is  had  upon  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Perhaps  Micah  was 
overcome  by  his  vision.  Perhaps  he  did  not  see  accurately.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  impractical.  And  yet  that  vl.slon  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  ft  hundred  generations  yet  unborn  If  the  Are  of  that  vision  Is 
kept  alight,  the  day  will  come  when  the  economists  and  slate 
builders  will  give  it'bodily  form.  Then  we  shall  have  a  practical 
economic  democracy  fitted  to  serve  the  Lord,  because  every  Indi- 
vidual citizen  will  have  written  in  his  heart  the  Joy  and  under- 
sUnding  cf  the  general  welfare. 

The  Jewish  tradition,  the  Christian  tradition,  the  democratic 
tradition,  and  the  American  tradition  are  all  one.  It  is  right,  of 
course,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  should  lake  pride  in  their 
respective  heritages.  But  they  .'hould  not  allow  this  pride  to  shut 
themselves  off  one  from  another.  The  general  welfare  of  American 
democracy  calls  us  to  big  things.  On  us  may  depend  the  ftilflllment 
of  many  a  Biblical  prophecy  in  the  trying  years  ahead. 
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To  prf?erve  our  democracy  we  must  realize  that  the  dictators 
have  definite  desi»;ns  on  tills  hemisphere  Pan-America  must  stand 
on  guard  against  both  the  desperate  and  the  ruthless.  We  mti-st 
stand  for  peace  in  this  hemi!?phere.  but  to  make  sure  of  that  peace 
we  mus-t  be  full.v  prepared.  The  traditions  of  the  past  can  be  made 
into  the  fruiilul  realities  of  the  future  in  terms  of  a  broad  and 
alert  Americanism.  Our  motto  mtist  t>e:  "Peace  Through  Pre- 
paredness." 


Report  of  the  Comniitlee  on  Interstate  Trade  Bar- 
riers and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7,  1940 


COMPILED  BY  HON  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS.  OP  WISCONSIN.  HON. 
SAM  C  MASSING  ALE.  OF  OKLAHOM.\.  AND  HON.  CLYDE  T. 
ELLIS.  OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing in  the  record  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers  and  Unemployment, 
which  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  entire  unemploy- 
ment committee  and  which  was  compiled  by  a  subcommittee 
composed  of  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Wisconsin.  Hon.  Sam  C.  Massingale.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Oklahoma,  and  myself: 

Once  the  largest  free-trade  area  In  the  world  — thanks  to  the 
experience  of  the  Colonies  during  the  federation — the  United  States 
hiis  today  disintegrated  into  a  "Balkanlzcd"  mesh  of  trade  barriers. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest-  menace  to  the  Internal  economy  of  the 
United  States  today,"  says  State  Government  in  its  editorial  for 
March  1939.  "Is  the  growth  of  •  •  •  trade  barriers  among  the 
States.  •  •  •  without  exception  they  are  the  symptoms  of  an 
economic  dl.sease.  which  If  not  checked  will  result  in  the  paralysis 
of  internal  trade  In  the  United  States  Already,  it  is  evident  that 
this  new  complication  Is  sapping  the  strength  of  our  domestic 
economy  at  a  time  when  all  its  energies  are  necessary  if  its  con- 
valescence la  to  result  in  complete  recovery." 

For  the  most  part  our  man-made  interstate  barriers  take  the 
following  form: 

1.  Tliose  affirmatively  created  by  State  laws  and  regulations. 

2.  Tho^e  affirmatively  created  by  Federal  laws  and  regulations 

3.  Those  created  by  monopolistic  control  in  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

Their  results  are  reflected  immediately  In  lower  wages  for  labor, 
lower  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  and  raw  materials,  re- 
duced profits:  decreased  purchasing  power  and  in  decreased  em- 
ployment. And  for  it  all.  says  State  Government  (lb),  "the  general 
consuming  public  pays  the  bill  ' 

The  period  between  1782  and  1787  Is  classed  by  most  historians 
as  the  most  critical  period  in  American  history,  and  many  of  the 
most  serious  problems  grew  out  of  trade  barriers  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  Colonies.  This  caused  much  hard  feeling  between  the 
Colonies,  and  as  a  result  when  the  Constitution  was  written  clause 
2  of  section  10  of  article  I  was  placed  In  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  trouble  experienced  by  the  Colonies. 
The  provision  is  a«!  follows: 

"No  State  without  the  consent  of  Conf^ress.  may  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely nece.s.sary  for  executing  Its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress." 

This  clau.se  cf  the  Constitution  was  passed  upon  In  an  early 
case  in  1827.  Brown  v.  Maryland  (12  Wheat.  U.  S  419.  436.  442, 
444).  In  that  case  a  State  license  fee  was  imposed  upon  an  im- 
porter selling  imported  goods  in  the  original  bales  or  packages. 
The  Court  held  it  repugnant  to  the  import  and  commerce  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
at  page  444.  said: 

"All  must  perceive  that  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  an  article.  Imported 
only  for  sale  is  a  tax  on  the  article  itself;  •  •  •  the  tax  on 
the  occupation  of  an  importer  is  •  •  •  tax  on  Importation. 
It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, or  by  the  importer  hiniself.  in  like  manner  as  a  direct  dutv 
on  the  article  Itself  would  be  made  This  the  State  has  not  a 
right  to  do.  because  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  " 

In  the  case  of  Anglo-Cfiilean  Corp.  v.  Alabama,  decided  in 
October  1932,  and  cited  in  United  States  Reports,  volume  288,  at 


page  226.  the  Court,  citing  the  ca.se  of  Millents  v  Bvren  (282 
V  S.  216  at  p  228),  said:  "When  the  Constitution  prohibit.s  St.ites 
from  laying  duties  on  imports,  the  prohibition  not  only  extends 
to  a  tax  upon  the  act  of  importing,  but  also  to  one  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  importer  or  upon  the  articles  imported.  A  tax 
on  the  sale  of  an  article,  imf>orted  only  for  sale,  is  a  tax  on  the 
article  itself."  citing  Broun  v.  Maryland  (12  Wheat.  419.  444). 
Almy  V.  Calt/omta  (24  Huw.  169).  Fairbank  v.  United  States  (131 
U  S  283).  LiUiger  v.  Kentucky  (213  U.  S  200).  United  Slates  v. 
Bra.'^lef  i237  U  5  1).  Thomas  &  Nrrsey  Ins.  Co.  v.  United  States  (237 
U.  S  19),  Crt'w  Lei'ick  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  (245  U.  S.  292.  295), 
Scnneborn  Bros.  v.  Curctare  (262  U   S    506.  509). 

The  constitutional  protection  extends  to  corporations  as  'vell  as 
to  individuals.  Crxitcher  v.  Kentucky  (141  U.  S  47,  57).  Inter- 
national Text  Book  Co.  v.  Pigg  (217  U.  S.  91.  108).  See  also 
Leaux  Reundy  Co  v.  Cope  (235  U.  S.  197).  Looney  v.  Crane  Co. 
(245  U.  S.  178,  188),  Alpha  Cement  Co.  v.  Massachusetts  (268  U.  S. 
203).  Spraut  v.  South  Bend  (277  U  S  163.  170-171).  East  Ohio 
Gusto  v.  Tax  Commission   (283  U.  S    465.  470). 

(See  also  Hale.  Chairman,  et  at.  v.  Bnnko  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.. 
decided  at  October  1939  term  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  reported  in  volume  306  U.  S  2.  188  to  397.  Also  cited  In 
official  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court.  August  3.   1939  ) 

Just  one  example  cf  trade  barriers  of  the  Colonies  In  1787  will 
Illustrate  in  a  very  simple  manner  what  the  States  are  doing  today 
and  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  they  were  going 
to  prevent  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 

The  city  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  30.000  people,  had 
been  supplied  with  firewood  from  Connecticut,  and  butter,  cheese, 
and  chickens  from  New  Jersey.  New  York  City,  then  as  now. 
wanted  all  this  money  at  home  but  the  question  was  how  to  get  it. 
A  trade  barrier  was  finally  decided  upon  and  entrance  fees  were 
charged  for  every  sloop  that  came  down  through  Hell  Gat<>  from 
Connecticut,  and  for  every  boat  rowed  from  across  Paulus  Hook  to 
Cortlandt  Street. 

Of  course,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  Yankee  farmers  did  not 
take  kindly  to  this.  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  made  up  Its  mind. 
Just  as  legislatures  do  these  days,  to  retaliate.  But  where  and  how? 
They  finally  discovered  that  New  York  bad  bought  a  small  patch  of 
ground  on  Sandy  Hook  for  a  lighthouse.  The  legislature  promptly 
laid  a  tax  on  it  of  $1,800  a  year.  Connecticut  agreed  to  not  do  any 
business  with  New  York,  and  baslnes.smen  agreed  unanimously 
upon  a  penalty  of  8250  for  the  first  offense,  and  this  ban  was  to 
continue  for  a  period  of  12  months  Historians  say  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  good  work  done  by  the  Federal  Convention,  it  would 
not  have  been  5  years  until  there  wovild  have  been  civil  war  among 
the  Colonics  thennselves  To  these  commercial  disputes  were  added 
territory  disputes      Today  we  are  only  trying  to  repeat  history. 

THE   CONSTITtTlONAL    PaOIIIBmON 

Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con.stitutlon  provides  that:  "The  Con- 
gre.ss  shall  have  power:  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States  •  •  •  "  This  power  is  specifically 
limited  by  the  tenth  amendment  which  provides  that :  "The  powers 
nor  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or   to   the   people  " 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  .=aid  of  this  provision  in  1824.  In  his  cele- 
brated opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  "If  there  was  any  one  object 
riding  over  every  other  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
to  keep  commercial  Intercourse  among  the  States  free  from  all  Indl- 
vlduous  and  partial  restraints  "  And  why  not?  Had  not  the  '  s.'veral 
States"  tried  individual  control  of  trade  and  commerce  under  the 
federation — and    with   disastrous   results? 

However,  as  we  shall  point  out  later,  the  evasions  of  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  by  the  States,  by  the  Federal  Government 
Itself,  and  by  American  business  and  industry  without  interference 
from  either  the  State  or  National  Government — and  all  with  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — have  become 
so  numerous,  so  eff'^ctive,  and  so  far-reaching  that  free  trade,  so 
vital  to  the  American  standard  of  life,  bids  fair  to  perish. 

SPECUIC    BARRIERS,    THEIR    CAUSES    AND    EFFECTS 

Of  what  are  these  monstrous  and  unscalable  walls  around  States 
and  sections  of  our  cotmtry  composed? 

I 
Here  are  .some  of  these  created  by  State  laws  and  regulations: 
1  The  use  tax  now  levied  by  many  States  on  goods  imported — and 
With  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court.  "The  tax."  said  Justice 
Cardozo,  "is  not  upon  the  operations  of  interstate  commerce  but 
upon  the  privilege  of  use  after  commerce  is  at  an  end  "  TjTDical  of 
these  is  the  statute  of  the  St.ite  of  Washington  le\-ylng  a  tax  on  the 
"machinery,  materials,  and  supplies,  such  as  locomotives,  cars,  con- 
veyors, pumps,  and  trestle  steel  •  •  •  bought  at  retail  In  other 
States"  The  motives  beh'nd  the  use  tax  are  chiefly  (1)  to  raise 
revenue  in  thesis  depression  years,  (2)  to  encourage  home  industries, 
and  (3)  to  retaliate  for  some  barrier  raised  by  the  Importing  State. 
The  result  is.  inevitably,  higher  living  costs,  stifled  production,  and 
Increased  unemployment. 

Take  Wisconsin  s  experience  with  the  cleomargarine  tax  In  1935 
Wisconsin  was  at  peace  with  the  South,  and  for  that  matter  with  the 
rest  cf  the  world  It  is  a  great  dairy  State,  and  considerable  oleo- 
margarine was  being  shipped  into  the  State,  which  for  seme  pur- 
poses took  the  place  of  butter  produced  in  the  State.  As  a  result  a 
bill  was  Introduced  to  tax  oleomargarine  sold  in  the  State  6  cents 
per  pound.     The  South  did  net  object  seriously  to  this  and  business 
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proceeded  as  usual  and  the  tax  was  paid.     There  Is  no  question  but   ( 
what  the  memt)ers  of  the  legislature  meant  well,  but  the  results  do 
not  seem  to  Justify  the  harsh  action  taken. 

It  was,  however,  a  good  political  issue  and  In  1937  the  tax  was 
raised  to  15  cents  per  pound  Well,  It  Is  needlets  to  state  what 
happened,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  here,  briefly  this  Is  what 
did  happen:  But  few  retailers  paid  the  tax.  It  would  be  Just  like 
putting  a  tax  on  gasoline  of  10  or  15  cents  a  gallon.  People  would 
think  of  some  scheme  to  get  rid  of  paying  the  lax,  and  you  would 
not  collect  more  in  taxes  than  if  it  was  5  cents  a  gallon.  This  has 
been  the  history-  of  the  gasoline  tax  This  was  the  history  of  the 
oleomargarine  tax  In  Wisconsin.  But  very  few  paid  it  As  a  re- 
sult In  a  very  short  time  bmall  merchants  all  over  the  Stale  were 
owing  the  State  thousands  of  dollars  In  taxes  Was  it  legal  to  col- 
lect It?  That  question  has  never  been  determined  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  land.  Was  It  wi&e  to  sue  to  get  It?  No.  First,  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  collect  in  small  amounts  as  the  amount  you 
would  get  in  the  end  Secondly,  politically  to  sue  your  consliiuenls 
would  not  make  them  feel  very  kindly  toward  you  So  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  coax  these  small  amounts  out  of  the  local 
merchants. 

The  actual  loss  to  the  South  was  not  great.  People  bought  oleo- 
margarine Just  the  same  if  they  wanted  It  and  the  lax  was  not 
collected  The  thought  of  the  tax  was  much  greater  for  the  South 
to  stand  than  the  actual  loss  of  business.  A'^  a  result,  however. 
the  South  began  dairying  in  their  own  States  and  quit  buying 
cheese  and  butter  from  Wisconsin.  This  was  not  a!«  general  as  peo- 
ple have  been  led  to  believe,  but  It  did  follow  to  some  extent  In- 
dustrialists have  reported  that  contracts  for  goods  were  canceled  by 
the  South  and  Jobbers  refused  to  buy  more  goods  because  of  this 

tax. 

So  that  the  committee  may  have  excerpts  from  some  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  court  of  local  resort  we  quote  here  from  a  few  out- 
Btandmg  cases 

In  an  early  case  decided  In  1860,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  the  case  of  Almy  v.  People  of  California  (24 
Howard.  U.  S  169).  decided  that  a  stamp  duty  Imposed  upon 
bills  of  lading  for  gold  or  silver,  transported  from  the  State  of 
California  to  any  part  or  place  outside  the  State,  was  a  tax  on 
exports  and  was  unconstitutional.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  cited  the  law  laid  down  in  the  case 
cf  Brcurn  v  Maryland  (12  Wheat.  U.  S.  419).  an  early  case  cover- 
ing a  similar  state  of  facts,  to  sustain  the  positions  of  the  Court 
In  that  case  the  State  of  Maryland,  In  order  to  raise  revenue  for 
State  purposes  required  all  Importers  of  certain  foreign  articles 
and  commodities  enumerated  in  the  law.  or  other  persons  stalling 
the  same  by  wholesale,  before  they  were  authorized  to  sell,  to 
take  out  a  license,  for  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  $50.  and 
In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so.  they  forfeited  the  amount 
of  the  license  tax.  and  were  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  upon 
conviction.  The  law  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland,  heretofore 
referred  to.  was  applied  by  the  Court,  and  the  h;tatute  held 
unconstitutional . 

Coming  down  to  a  case  decided  40  years  later,  Fairbanfc  v  United 
States  (181  U  S  283),  a  similar  situation  to  the  Almy  case,  decided 
40  vears  earlier,  was  presented  to  the  Court.  In  this  latter  case  a 
stamp  tax  was  Imposed  the  same  as  in  the  Almy  case  The  con- 
tention of  the  defendant  was  that  the  law  was  in  conflict  with 
article  I.  section  7.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding: "No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  Imported  from 
any  State."     Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  language  of  the  Court  on  page  291  is  impressive.  The  Court 
Bald: 

"The  pwwer  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy .  And  that  power  can 
be  exercised  not  only  by  a  tax  directly  on  articles  exported  but 
also  and  equally  by  a  stamp  duly  on  bills  of  lading  evidencing 
the  export  •  •  •  The  question  of  power  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  the  burden  attempted  to  be  cast.  The 
constitutional  language  is  'No  Ux  or  dirty."  "■ 

In  the  case  of  Alpha  Cement  Co.  v.  Mass.  (268  U  8.  219).  the 
Court  said:  .     , 

"It  is  settled  that  where  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  transportation 
of  subjects  of  intersUte  commerce,  or  the  receipts  derived  there- 
from, or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on.  a  tax 
is  levied  by  a  State  on  Interstate  commerce,  such  taxation  amounts 
to  a  regulation  of  such  commerce  and  cannot  be  sustained." 
3   Highway  barriers,  and  these  are  many — 

The  truck  war  between  the  SUtes  broke  into  the  open  In  1934 
when  Kansas  created  her  ports  of  entry,  posted  guards,  checked 
all  trucks  in  and  out  under  stringent  regulations  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska  retaliated  and  the  war  was  on.  Huge  signs  at  the  Kansas 
ports  read.  "All  trucks  entering  Kansas  must  register  at  port  of 
entry,  penaltv  $100  fine  "  Oklahoma  went  a  step  further,  making 
her  signs  read  "All  trucks  and  busses  entering  Oklahoma  mu^t 
register  at  port  of  entrv  penalty  $100  fine."  Then  Nebraska  posted 
her  signs  which  read.  "Nebraska  State  law— all  trucks,  towed  cars, 
car?  for  resale  must  stop  at  port  of  entry  for  In.spectlon  and 
permit  •     Nineteen  States  have  followed  suit. 

California  and  Arizona  for  years  have  stopped  both  trucks  and 
private  automobiles  at  their  ports  of  entry  and  have  pilfered  through 
even  the  personal  effects  of  their  occupants,  under  the  guise  of 
searching  for  fruit  or  plant  disease. 

Fees  and  other  taxes  on  incoming  trucks  are  often  designed  to 
prohibit  rather  than  to  grant  privUeges.  On  a  6-ton  truck  they 
range  from  $30  to  $400. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  highway  barriers  At  no  place 
In  the  Union  can  a  truck  cross  from  one  side  of  a  State  line  to  the 
other  without  encountering  many  new  and  often  hura^slng  laws  and 
regulations. 

On  this  subject  Attorney  Gt  neral  Robert  H  Jack.son.  address>lng 
the  National  Conference  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers,  said; 

"These  discriminating  regulations  have  caused  what  are  described 
as  border  wars  iHjtween  States,  some  of  which  have  smoldered  for 
years  with  occasional  violent  outbreaks  and  bome  of  which  have 
flared  up  for  a  few  davs  and  then  died  out  completely.  Some  of 
them  have  involved  harassment,  by  State  ofUclals,  of  foreign  motor 
carriers.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reported  13  of  these  bor- 
der wars  In  which  the  powers  of  the  Slates  were  used  either  to  dii.- 
crlmlnate  against  foreign  motor  carriers  or  In  retuliation  for  such 
discrimination,  with  serious  economic  loss  Under  the  so-called  jxirt 
of  entry  legislation,  some  SUtes  have  set  up  checking  stations  where 
incoming,  and  in  some  cases  outgoing,  traffic  is  halted  in  order  to 
check  up  as  to  equipment,  inspections,  and  taxes.  Such  a  system 
is  more  than  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  intolerable  haltlni;  and  exam- 
ination which  one  encounters  at  every  border  of  a  Slate  or  munici- 
pality in  Europe,  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  disintegrate  Euro- 
pean economy  and  bedevil  European  good  will  " 

Twenty-six  of  the  Slates  have  provided  a  llcen.se  fee  or  some 
penalty  at  the  bord«-r  or  port  of  entry  of  the  State  for  truclts  enter- 
ing the  SUte. 

3    Other  lax  and  regulation  barriers: 

The  "use"  tax  is  now  levied  by  many  SUtes  on  good"  Imported; 
16  of  the  48  States  have  such  a  general  "use"  tax  T.icse  States 
are  Alabama  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Michigan.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  oleomargarine  Ux  Is  Imposed  by  30  of  the  48  States:  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Maine.  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyoming  have  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound;  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  15  cents  per  pound.  Louisiana, 
12  cents  per  pound:  Delaware.  UlmoLs.  Indiana.  Maryland.  Michi- 
gan Missouri.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Lsland.  Virginia,  and  West  VUfelnia 
have  no  tax  on  oleomargarine.  A  few  SUtes  tax  only  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article. 

Forty-one  of  the  States  have  enacted  general  preference  laws, 
giving  to  residents  cf  the  Slates  some  preference  over  others  that 
might  come  In  from  some  other  States  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Thjity  of  the  SUlcs  give  a  preference  to  State  products.  Twenty- 
four  of  -the  Stales   give   a   preference  to  the   State  on   all   public 

printing. 

Ten  States  have  pas.<»ed  retaliatory  liquor  laws  These  Slates  are 
Alabama  California.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Florida.  Indiana.  Kan- 
sas. Michigan.  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Thirty-one  States  provide  for  differential  fees  (restrictions  on 
ImporU  and  nonresidents). 

TTiirty  of  the  Slates  have  certain  restriction?  UF>on  the  shipment 
of  livestock  from  other  Slates  into  their  own.  some  reasonable. 
While  others  are  not  so  reasonable.  " 

Fifteen  States  have  restrictions  against  the  shipment  of  eggs  Into 
them  Tliese  States  are:  Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Louisiana,  MinnesoU,  Montana,  North 
Carolina   Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington. 

Every  State  In  the  Union  except  North  Carolina  requires  licensing 
and   Inspection  of   nursery   stock. 

All  of  the  States  have  laws  giving  them  power  to  quarantine  and 
destroy  nvirsery  stock. 

Registration  of  salesmen  of  nursery  stock  and  dealers  of  such  Is 
required   In   26  States. 

Stale-enacted  trade  barriers  have  been  created  under  four  types 
of   powers: 

1  The  power  of  taxation. 

2  The  State's  police  power  In  the  protection  of  health,  which 
Includes  the  jaower  to  quarantine  and  to  impose  embargoes. 

3  The  general  regulatory  powers  in  the  interest  of  public  safety 
and   morals. 

4  The  sovereign  proprietary  powers  In  regard  to  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  ownership  of  public  works  and  property. 

n 

Below  we  list  some  of  the  Interstate  trade  barriers  created  by 
Federal  laws  and  regulations: 

1.  First,  there  is  the  almost  prohibitive  Federal  oleomargarine 
tax.  favoring  other  sections  but  detrlmenul  to  the  cotton-produc- 
ing States. 

2  The  monumental  trade  barrier,  however.  In  all  the  Nation, 
and  one  for  which  the  Federal  Government  must  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility. Is  the  one  created  by  our  freight-rate  structure. 

House  Document  264.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  flrst  session,  com- 
piled by  J  Halden  Alldredge.  now  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  Its  supplement.  House  Document  271. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  present  a  graphic  story  of 
freight-rate  discriminations  In  America  that  hae  neither  been 
denied  nor  Justified.  More  by  accident  than  design  the  country 
has  become  divided  into  five  rale  zones: 

1  Zone  1.  otherwise  known  as  the  eastern  or  official  zone,  com- 
prises roughly  that  territory  east  of  the  Missiitoippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio. 
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2  Zone  2.  the  southern  zone.  Is  the  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

3  Zone  3.  the  western  trunk-line  zone,  embraces  roughly  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
north   of  Oklahoma   and  Arkansas. 

4  Zone  4.  the  southwestern  zone,  embraces  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,   and    Louisiana. 

5.  Zone  5.  the  mountain  Pacific  zone.  Is  composed  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain   States   and   those  west. 

The  rates  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  In  the  southern  SKine  are 
40  percent  higher  than  north  of  the  river. 

In  the  western  trunk-line  zone  they  are  47  percent  higher  than 
In  the  eastern  or  otBclal  zone. 

In  the  southwestern  zone  they  are  75  percent  higher  than  in  the 
eastern  zone. 

In  the  mountain  Pacific  zone  they  are  71  percent  higher  than  In 
the  eastern  zone. 

We  quote  here  three  short  paragraphs  from  the  first  document 
cited: 

•  It  Is  the  task  of  a  transportation  system  to  carry  all  commodi- 
ties from  points  of  production  to  consuming  centers  throughout 
the  continent  and  to  seaports  for  export  The  more  freely  and 
cheaply  they  are  carried,  the  higher  the  standard  of  living  that  can 
be  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
living  requires  the  wise  use  of  natural  resotirces;  It  necessitates 
reasonable  economic  secxirity  of  a  stable  nature  for  the  people  in 
each  region  through  prop)er  diversification  of  activities  Millions 
of  people,  as  previously  Indicated,  are  distributed  over  the  country 
Irrespective  of  the  location  of  natural  resources,  and  It  would  re- 
quire generations  for  all  of  them  to  move  to  centers  of  mass-pro- 
duction Industry  and  specialized  agriculture,  assuming  it  p>ossible 
to  persuade  such  millions  to  migrate  or  tiiat  It  would  be  wise  to  do 
so  even  If  it  were  possible.  There  are  also  established  regions  of 
specialized  one-crop  agriculture  whose  people  must  face  readjust- 
ments to  restore  and  protect  their  land  and  to  diversify  their 
sources  of  livelihood. 

"One  of  the  basic  principles  of  rate  making  for  transportation 
purposes,  therefore,  should  be  the  prevention  of  rate  barriers 
against  regional  or  territorial  development.  Discriminatory  or 
preferential  rates  unduly  favoring  some  regions  or  territories  as 
against  others  will  surely  operate  to  lower  the  future  living  stand- 
ards of  the  American  people  by  Interfering  with  economic  readjust- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  the  national  welfare." 

We  quote  three  further  paragraphs  from  the  supplemental 
document: 

"Those  who  welded  the  Indissoluble  union  of  States  found  that 
the  policy  of  creating  a  national  commerce  and  protecting  it  from 
artificial  barriers  was  the  touchstone  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
a  nation.  Allegiance  to  that  fundamental  policy  today  demands 
\the  adjustment  of  these  regional  freight-rate  structures  to  remove 
discrimination  which  obstructs  and  distorts  the  flow  of  commerce 
and  Inhibits  a  natural  economic  development  of  the  national 
resources. 

"There  are  substantial  reasons  for  achieving  In  this  field  of 
transportation  a  more  rational  economic  pattern  sj-mmetrical  with 
our  time-honored   predilection  for  a  free  national  market. 

"This  regional  rate  discrimination  penalizes  substantially  the 
present  and  potential  movement  of  processed  goods  from  the  South 
and  West,  tnereby  discouraging  the  expansion  and  diversification 
of  Industry  natural  to  those  areas  A  plea  for  equalization  is 
more  than  a  demand  for  regional  Justice.  It  Is  part  of  the  struggle 
for  national  unity  and  economic  stability  " 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  many  new  Industries  would  spring 

up    almost    simultaneously    with    a    proper    leveling    off    of    freight 

rates       Aside  from  the  tremendous  impetus  it  would  give  to  the 

South  and  West  as  regions,  it  would  mean  increased  business  and 

"^more  employment  for  the  railroads  themselves. 

The  sTatements  quoted  fron\  these  documents  have  been  sus- 
t. lined  and  confirmed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
itjelf  The  Southern  Governors"  Conference  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, early  In  1939.  Case  No.  27746.  thereafter  known  as  Sta*e 
of  Alabama  et  al  v  Sexc  York  Central  Railroad  Company  et  al. 
It  was  decided  on  November  22.  1939.  subsequently  reopened  m 
pert,  and  a  final  decision  handed  down  on  March  6.  1940  The 
complainants  charged  that  the  railroad  companies  had  set  up 
discriminatory  rates,  almost  doubling  in  some  Instances  rates  nn 
ninnufactured  articles  originating  in  the  South;  in  other  words, 
that  the  rail  rates  as  set  up  favor  manufactured  articles  origi- 
nating In  the  North  and  shipped  southward  and  virtually  preclude 
the  shipment  of  manufactured  articles  originating  in  the  South 
and  shipped  northward  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
found  that  these  charges  were  true  as  regards  some  particular 
Items  Included  in  the  complaint  and  ordered  reductions.  The 
Commission  fixed  the  rates  In  fact  and  said  concerning  them, 
quoting  from  the   supplemental   decision: 

"That  the  rates  on  each  commodity  named  in  the  following 
table  from  shipping  pwints  thereof  in  the  South  named  In  the 
appendix  to  destinations  in  the  North  are.  and  for  the  future 
will  he.  unduly  prejudicial  to  said  shipping  points  in  the  South, 
to  the  traffic  therefrom,  and  to  the  shippers  of  such  traffic,  and 
unduly  preferential  of  shipping  points  of  the  same  commodity  !n 
the  North,  of  the  traffic  therefrom,  and  of  the  shippers  of  such 
t;afflc.  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed,  or  may  hereafter  exceed, 
rates  made  the  same  percentage  of  the  constructive  flrst-class 
rat«s.   determined   as   descrit)ed    In   finding    numbered    (1),   from 


Bald  shipping  points  In  the  South  to  each  destination  In  the  North 
as  the  rates  generally  applicable  on  the  same  commodity  from 
shipping  points  thereof  in  the  North  to  such  destination  are  of 
the  flrst-class  rates  which  were  In  effect  on  November  22.  1939. 
from  and  to  those  points." 

It  made  a  similar  finding  regarding  certain  otlier  carload  rates 
and  ordered  similar  reduction. 

It  is  observed  that  this  case  cost  the  South  more  than  $100,000 
and  that,  although  It  definitely  paves  the  way  for  future  reduc- 
tions. It  is  manifestly  unfair  for  the  railroad  companies  to  maintain 
such  rates  and  for  the  parties  injured  thereby  to  be  forced  to  spend 
such  vast  sums  and  carry  the  burden  all  the  way  In  order  to  obtain 
the  very  equities  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
set  up  to  guarantee 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  perhaps  there  Is  no  other  one  cause 
that  is  today  contributing  more  to  the  Nation's  unemployment  rolls 
than  freight-rate  dlscrimlnatlcns. 

m 

Interstate  trade  barriers  created  by  monopolistic  control  In  com- 
merce and  industry,  are.  In  our  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  in- 
stances most  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare.  They  retard 
growth,  diminish  purchasing  power,  unduly  Increase  prices  and  thus 
add  vitally  to  the  causes  of  unemployment  However,  inasmuch  as 
there  Is  a  special  committee  on  monopoly  we  shall  not  further 
Invade  the  field  of  Its  funrtion  here  except  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 

The  General  Effect 

President  Roosevelt,  writing  Gov.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  president, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  April  1    1939.  had  this  to  say: 

"My  Dear  Governor:  I  am  immensely  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  has  called  a  National  Conference  on 
Interstate   Trade   Barriers,    to   meet    in    Chicago   in   April 

"Long  known  as  the  world's  greatest  single  free-trade  area,  much 
of  our  country's  commercial  Importance  has  been  due  to  the 
mobility  of  trade  throughout  all  the  States  The  last  few  years 
have  seen  the  rise  of  virtual  tariff  barriers  along  State  lines — • 
damaging  restrictions  that  have  hindered  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce amons  the  several  States.  Business,  agriculture,  and  labor 
have  all  suffered  because  of  State  and  regional  discriminatory 
measures  adopted  in  the  vain  hope  of  protecting  local  products 
from  the  hazards  of  economic  fluctvptlons. 

"Interstate  trade  barriers  have  arisen  in  many  Instances  from 
the  same  causes  that  resulted  In  mounting  tariff  walls  between 
nations — accountable  for  so  much  of  the  world  s  unrest  In  recent 
years.  The  Federal  Government  Is  seeking  to  break  down  trade 
walls  between  this  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  to 
remove  the  hampering  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon 
world  commerce 

"Interstate  trade  barriers.  If  allowed  to  develop  and  multiply, 
win  however,  constitute  social  and  economic  problerrLs  even  more 
serious  than  international  tariffs.  It  is  a  matter  which  demands 
the  Immediate  attention  of  all  the  people  of  our  country,  and  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  several  States  meeting  in  Chicago 
will  take  effective  steps  toward  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  within  our  Nation. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

But  the  cumulative  result  of  all  these  barriers  has  been  to 
destroy  to  a  great  extent  free  trade. 

"  'Thus.'  .says  James  Harvey  Rogers  In  his  article.  From  State 
Rights  to  State  Autocracy,  appearing  in  Harpers.  November  1938, 
•under  the  Impetus  of  depression  conditions  and  under  the  Impact 
of  lobbies  supported  by  powerful  pressure  groups.  State  legislators 
today  are  busily  destroying  the  chief  economic  basis  of  our  na- 
tional unity.  Certainly  it  was  the  view  of  the  framers  of  our 
National  Constitution  that  Interstate  barriers  to  commerce  were 
to  bo  eliminated  However,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — 
supposedly  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  American  system  against  all 
enemies — in  its  dogged  attachment  to  words  and  to  rationalization, 
rather  than  to  substance,  seems  to  be  putting  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  wrecking  movement.  Thiis,  the  chief  Influence  In 
the  unparalleled  economic  development  of  the  United  States  and 
in  its  usual  high  prosperity  above  that  in  other  enlightened  coun- 
tries is  apparently  on  the  way  to  being  destroyed.'  " 

We  are  forced  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  interstate 
trade  barriers  have  contributed  and  are  contributing  materially  to 
the  Nations  public  enemy  No.    1 — unemployment. 

We  realize  that  many  of  the  barriers  will  have  to  be  solved  by 
cooperative  effort  between  the  States,  and  tietween  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  however,  we  do  believe  there  are  certain 
definite  steps  which  the  Congress  could  and  should  take  now. 

We  desire  before  submitting  oiu"  recommendations  to  congratu- 
late the  Department  of  State,  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  the  progress  they  have  already  made  In  eliminating  Inter- 
state barriers  through  reciprocal  agreements. 

Our  Recommendation 

Therefore  we.  your  committee  appointed  to  study  Interstate  trade 
barriers  and  their  relation  to  unemployment  recommend,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

1.  That  this  Congress  amend  the  Federal  Aid  for  Highways  Au- 
thorization Act  to  provide  that  after  the  next  regular  meeting  of  Its 
legislature  no  State  shall  participate  In  said  fund  which  shall  not 
have  adopted  the  uniform  weights,  measuremeuts,  and  specliica- 
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tiona  for  all  motor  vehicles  which  shall  travel  Federal-aid  highways. 
as  set  up  in  said  act.  and  until  It  shall  have  enacted  uniform  licenses 
as  proposed  therein,  and  until  it  shall  have  enacted  the  uniform 
highway  code  as  provided  therein  That  this  Congress  provide  such 
uniform  law.  but  provide  that  a  motor-vehicle  license  Issued  in  one 
Slate  shall  be  good  In  all  States,  subject  only  to  regulations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  applied  to  vehicles  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce;  and  provide  that  such  legislation  shall  take 
into  account  the  debt  obligatlcn  of  the  several  States. 

2.  We  recommend  that  this  Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Institute  an  Investigation  Into  the  rates  on  manufactured 
products  between  points  in  one  clai.si'" cation  territory  and  points  in 
another  such  territory,  and  into  like  rates  within  any  of  such  terri- 
tories maintained  by  common  carriers,  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
said  rates  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  or  unlawful  in  any  other 
resfject  in  and  of  themselves  or  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  enter  such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  removal  of  any 
unlawfulness  which  may  be  found  to  exist:  Prortded.  That  the 
Commission  In  Its  dl.screilon,  may  confine  Its  investigation  to  such 
manufactured  products  and  the  rates  thereon  as  shippers  thereof 
may  specifically  request  be  included  In  such  investigation  And  it 
Is  further  recommended  that  section  3-1  of  part  I  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  be  amended  to  Include  the  words,  "region,"  "district" 
and  "territory." 

3.  That  the  Congress  enact  legislation  providing  that  upon  the 
request  of  Governors  of  two  or  more  States  the  E>epartment  of 
State  shall  offer  its  services  toward  assisting  such  Suites  In  arriv- 
ing at  agreements,  pacts,  or  understandings  designed  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  threatened  or  existing  barriers  between  the  States 

4.  Lastly,  while  the  committee  realizes  that  many  monopolies 
existing  in  this  country  add  substantially  to  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment, yet  Inasmuch  as  you  have  a  special  committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  studying  monopolies,  this  committee  feels  that  it 
should,  and  It  does  hereby,  adopt  the  report  of  your  Committee 
on  MonopKJlles  and  its  recommendation  as  a  part  of  this  report 
and  recommendation  Insofar  as  same  may  apply  to  Interstate 
trade  barriers. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis. 
JosHfA  L    Johns. 
Sam    C.   Massingale. 


Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  22,  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  a 
great  American  died.  Maj.  Gen.  Smedley  Eterlington  Butler. 
During  the  3  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
his  picture  was  the  only  framed  picture  of  a  living  man  that 
has  hung  on  the  walls  of  my  office.  I  was  privileged  to  call 
him  a  friend.  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  my  day  and  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  all  time. 

He  was  a  great  soldier— a  breve,  brilliant  leader  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

He  was  a  great  citizen — a  hard-hitting,  courageous  leader 

in  civilian  life. 

I  recall  the  first  day  I  met  him;  his  quick  interest  in  the 
people  he  met.  I  recall  his  request  that  we  take  time  to  go 
down  aisle  after  aisle  of  disabled  soldiers  in  the  veterans"  hos- 
pital at  Hot  Springs.  "Just  think."  he  said,  '20  years  ago 
these  men  were  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood.  They  were 
picked  men." 

He  never  forgot  his  men.  That  was  why  they  loved  him  in 
war  and  in  peace.  And  he  fought  for  peace.  He  was  engaged 
in  that  fight  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  We  traveled  together 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  to  speak  at  Carnegie  Hall 
during  the  dtbate  on  the  Neutrality  Act  last  fall.  He  was 
then,  as  ever,  a  personality  of  so  much  charged  dynamite, 
vigorous,  observing,  resourceful,  tireless. 

A  Quaker,  he  was  twice  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  brilliant  bravery  in  time  of  war.  A  lifetime  soldier, 
he  retired  after  30  years  of  service  to  spend  his  time  working 
for  peace  and  against  war.  We  shall  hardly  see  his  like  again 
in  our  generation.  America  will  be  under  obligation  to  him 
lor  all  generations  to  come. 


Insurance  Benefits  of  Certain  Persons  Employed  in 
Coal-Mining  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  4070  and  H.  R.  9955  are 
companion  bills.  S.  4070.  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Wheeler  of  Montana  and  Senator  Schwartz  of  Wyoming, 
has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  provides  for  more  uniform  coverage  of  certain 
persons  employed  in  coal-mining  operations  witJi  respect  to 
insurance  benefits  provided  for  by  certain  Federal  acts. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Railioad  Retirement  Board  recom- 
mends its  passage,  as  does  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advises  that  It  Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.  Judpe  R.  V.  Fletcher,  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  likewise  recommends  its  passage. 

Both  by  letter,  wire,  and  telephone  conversation,  the  Union 
Pacific  Coal  Co.  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
through  Alfred  Carey  of  Rock  Springs.  Wyo..  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  These  two  Wyoming  organizations 
are  particularly  concerned  in  this  legislation. 

Two  distinct  groups  of  coal-mine  workers  are  covered 
under  this  bill.  One  group  consists  of  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed directly  by  a  railroad  itself  in  connection  with  coal- 
mining operations  in  which  it  is  directly  engaged.  The  other 
group  consists  of  mine  workers  who  are  not  in  the  employ 
of  a  railroad  but  are  employed  by  a  company  which  Is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  some  railroad  to 
which  it  sells  all  or  a  large  part  of  its  coal  production. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  second  group  and  will 
so  direct  my  remarks,  because  both  the  operators  and  miners 
in  my  State  fall  under  this  classification.  This  is  the  group 
of  mine  workers  which  has  suffered  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  present  law. 

Neither  this  group  of  mine  workers  nor  their  employing 
companies  have  ever  regarded  them  as  railroad  employees. 
They  have  been  coal  miners  pure  and  simple  because  their 
operations  were  confined  to  coal  only  and  never  went  be- 
yond work  on  the  tipple.  Their  pay  was  received  from  an 
operating  coal  company,  not  from  any  railroad. 

Prior  to  July  24.  1939,  the  U.  P.  Coal  Co.  neither  paid  taxes 
for  the  account  of  the  workers  or  their  own  account  on  the 
wages  of  such  employees  nor  made  deductions  from  such 
wages  to  cover  the  income  taxes  levied  upon  employees  by 
the  Carriers  Taxing  Act. 

On  that  date,  however,  the  general  counsel  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  in  an  opmion  rendered  to  the  Board, 
stated  that  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  language  used  in 
the  act  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  group,  who.  as  I  have 
already  stated,  were  doing  only  regular  coal-miners  work, 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  at  first  was  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  its  counsel  as  its  own,  but  later,  upon 
petition  of  interested  parties,  called  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  question. 

Hearings  have  been  held,  but  its  final  conclusion  has  not 
been  announced. 

Naturally  the  interested  coal  companies,  after  the  original 
opinion  of  the  counsel  of  the  Board  had  been  announced, 
had  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  themselves  with 
respect  to  refund  of  or  relief  from  liability  for  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  about  $169,000 
has  been  deducted  from  the  pay  of  its  employees,  but  be- 
cause the  matter  is  still  unsettled  has  not  been  paid  into 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  fund. 
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Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  all  funds  collected  v\\\  be 
returned  to  the  miners  and  the  miners  will  be  covered  by 
the  State  statutes  enacted  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Sccial  Security  Act. 

There  is  no  question  of  good  faith  involved.  The  miners 
know  that  the  U.  P.  Coal  Co.  is  only  too  anxious  to  make 
these  refunds,  and  all  parties  interested  have  so  advised  me. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  real  purpose  of  S.  4070  is 
not  only  to  prevent  the  various  acts  mentioned  in  the  bill 
from  being  construed  as  applying  to  the  mine  workers  em- 
ployed by  railroad  subsidiary  coal  companies,  but  also  to 
amend  such  acts  so  as  specifically  to  exclude  therefrom  all 
mine  workers  directly  employed  by  any  railroad  in  its  own 
coal-mining  operations.  ThLs  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  both  groups  of  mine  workers  who,  like  all  other  mine 
workers  the  country  over,  prefer  to  be  covered  by  the  var- 
ious State  statutes  enacted  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

This  view  is  concurred  in  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  railroad  employer.-?,  railroad  employees,  the  mine 
workers,  the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  and  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  administration. 


Refugee  Children  and  House  Joint  Resolution  581 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  HON  RtJDOLPH  G  TENEROWICZ.  OF  MICHIGAN. 
BEFORE  HOUSE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAUZATION  COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  all  chil- 
dren orphaned  by  the  present  European  holocaust  is  the  con- 
cern of  all  humanity.  This  mass  exodus  of  peoples  before 
what  has  been  termed  'blitzkriegs"— fleeing  for  their  lives — 
has  awakened  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  America. 

I  have  received  scores  cf  telegrams  and  letters  from  various 
organizations  and  individuals  offering  to  take  care  of  these 
poor  unfortunates  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This  morning 
I  appeared  before  the  House  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Committee  and  made  the  following  statement  in  support  of 
my  bill : 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  cf  the  ccmm.ittee.  I  appear  before 
you  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  In  support  of  my  bill. 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  581,  which  provides  for  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  a  ilmlted  number  of  refugee  children  from 
Poland  and  other  occupied  countries  for  the  duration  of  the  E^uro- 
poan  war. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  ma.'^s  deportation  of  men. 
women,  and  children  to  known  and  unknown  destinations  after  the 
enemies'  invasion  of  their  countries.  There  are  approximately  9,000.- 
000  Poles  left  within  the  confines  of  the  Reich  who  are  destined 
to  die  of  star\atlon  and  disease  This  number  includes  thcu.sands 
isolated  In  concentration  campjs  and  others,  younger  and  more 
hardy,  who  have  been  separated  from  their  families  and  doomed 
to  a  life  of  hard  labor. 

Authentic  sources  reveal  that  thousands  of  the  families  of  these 
doomed  to  hard  labor  and  concentration  camps  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  enemy  have  escaped.  The  children  orphaned  by 
the  war  who  were  fortunate  encugh  to  escape  from  German-  and 
Russian-occupied  Poland  and  ether  countries,  an  endless  trek  of 
humanity.  Just  ahead  of  the  invading  hordes,  found  their  way  into 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria.  Switzer- 
land. Prance.  Albania,  Italy,  and  finally  the  more  fortunate  refugees 
arrived  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  refugee  children. 
the  Innocent  victims  of  Europe's  disintegration,  who.  bewildered, 
homeless,  and  facing  starvation,  have  become  the  problem  of 
humanity. 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
organizations  as  well  as  individuals  indicating  their  willingness 
to  provide  for  these  destitute  children.  Offers  are  being  made 
dally  by  private  organizations,  business  firms,  the  clergy,  camps, 
schools,  and  philanthropists  who  guarantee  the  care  of  these 
children  lor  the  duration  of  the  war.    In  a  letter  dated  August  5, 


1940,  the  president  of  the  Polish-American  Council,  Mr  F  X  Swiet- 
lik.  asked  that  I  inform  the  committee  that  the  Polish-American 
Council  is  mo?t  anxious  to  render  aid  to  the  Polish  refugee  children. 
This  organization,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  all  Po!l«!h-Americau 
organizations  in  the  United  States  with  a  membership  of  over 
one  million  and  a  half,  has  pledged  it.self  to  defray  transportation 
and  maintenance  expenses  and  offers  the  guaranty  that  these 
children  will  not  become  public  charges 

Authentic  sources  reveal  that  there  are  about  800  known  Polish 
••efugee  children  in  Lisbon.  Portugal;  abcut  400  in  Casablanca, 
Morocco:  and  about  1.000  in  England.  This  number  of  children  of 
the  entire  population  of  Poland  constitutes  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  pre-war  Polish  population  of  35,000.000  people  and 
does  not  include  the  refugee  children  of  other  occupied  countries. 
Over  7  000000  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  In  the  United  States 
are  vitally  interested  In  this  problem. 

The  present  handling  of  refugees  defeats  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  proportionate  ratio  and  may  cause  seme  confusion.  We 
should  avoid  discrimination.  If  a  law  Is  lO  be  enacted  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  nationality  ratio  basis  In  determining  the  number 
of  refugee  children  to  be  admitted 

The  situation  is  such  that  Immediate  consideration  should  be 
contemplated  We  must  consider  the  possibility  that  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  my  statement  may  be  subject  to  Invasion. 


The   Bryan  Breakfa.st   at   the  Chicago   Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   AMBASSADOR   JOSEPHUS   DANIELS 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  address 
by  Ambassador  Jcscphus  Daniels,  delivered  at  the  Bryan 
breakfast  at  the  Chicago  convention.  July  17,  1940: 

"I  think  if  you  will  be  quiet  I  can  make  myself  heard  '  was  the 
first  sentence  audible  to  the  packed  galleries  In  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago  44  years  ago  when  the  young  Lochmvar  out 
of  the  west  won  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.  "I  was 
leaving  the  hall,  tired  because  none  of  the  speakers  could  make 
themselves  heard  above  the  confusion,  when  that  sentence  with 
flute-Uke  resonance  fell  upon  my  ears."  Dr.  Franklin  Martin  told 
me  years  after  It  was  the  first  time  Bryan's  voice  had  been  raised 
In  a  national  convention.  The  ablest  .statesmen  in  the  party — Hill 
and  Russell  and  Daniels — in  the  packed  superheated  hall  had  vainly 
tried  to  speak  above  the  din.  But  "the  Heaven  born  Bryan. "  as 
Vachel  Llndsey  called  the  NebrasKan,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
reached  the  ear  and  thrilled  every  listener  In  the  remotest  gallery 
You  could  fefl  that  they  literally  hung  upon  his  words,  charmed 
by  the  music  of  the  timbre  of  his  voice  as  well  as  by  the  logic  of 
his  argument.  He  closed  with  the  famous  sentence  that  electrified 
his  listeners.  As  the  climax  of  the  most  remarkable  speech  in  the 
annals  of  American  political  oratory.  Bryan  declared  with  the 
seriousness  of  a  prophet  of  old  and  with  the  beauty  of  the  purest 
rhetoric  "You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this 
crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of 
gold"  That  gem  of  eloquence  comes  back  today  to  all  of  us 
prlvilea;ed  to  have  been  present  with  all  Its  cadence  as  it  lifted 
hypnotized  men  to  a  new  and  holy  consecration,  and  as  it  mijved 
hardened  conventiongoers  into  an  enthusiastic  demonstration 
Without  precedent. 

Twcscore  and  four  years  have  passed  since  Bryan  captivated  that 
great  gathering  In  the  same  environment  as  in  1896.  I  seem  to 
hear  again  that  voice  of  mingled  sweetness  and  challenge  and  feel 
again  the  thrill  that  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Many  thought 
and  said  an  unknown  man  had  captured  the  convention  by  one 
speech.  Not  so:  Bryan  did  not  suddenly  reach  that  pinnacle.  Be- 
hind that  memorable  hour  was  a  brilliant  record  of  achievement  in 
the  Halls  of  Congre.**  and  on  the  hustings  He  had  won  two  elec- 
tions to  the  National  House  in  rock-ribbed  Republican  districts  In 
Nebraska  He  had  chaiined  Lstening  Senates  in  a  noble  argument 
for  tariff  reform  In  the  battle  between  giants  In  the  epoch  of 
silver  discussions,  the  pebble  In  the  sling  of  the  young  David  from 
Nebraska  had  compassed  the  political  death  of  more  than  one 
political  Goliath. 

Bryan's  voice — the  voice  of  a  John  the  Baptist  crying  "make 
straight  the  path" — was  raised  In  every  part  of  the  Republic  in  the 
succeeding  days.  The  people  crowded  to  hear  the  advccite  who  felt 
the  ills  under  which  they  suffered.  From  East  to  West  the  lor- 
gottcn  and  burdened  welcom.ed  him  as  their  spokesman  as  he  pleaded 
their  cause,  which  had  lacked  a  leader,  Thc.«e  living  on  incomes 
derived  from  monopoly  and  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  land  raged  In 
Jittery  fear  lest  he  would  win  Political  and  clerical  Brahmins  ex- 
hausted their  vocabuliiry  of  hard  names.     Never  in  history  has  k 
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Blncere  man  spoken  bravely  In  behalf  of  the  oppressed  without  In- 
citing the  hate  and  opprobriums  of  tliose  enjoying  unearned  pos- 
fiesEicn.  Tlie  greater  his  f-inccrlty,  the  more  their  vindlctivencss. 
Jefferson  was  a  Jacobin:  Jackson  a  demagogue  It  Is  the  price  a 
great  soul  must  pay  to  ring  true  against  caste,  privilege,  and 
exploitation. 

Bryan  scared  half  of  the  plutocrats  cut  of  their  wits,  so  that 
they  opened  their  purses  to  buy  the  election  In  an  orgy  of  cor- 
ruption and  Coercion  which  had  never  before  disgraced  the  Re- 
public. Bryan's  blaze-of-glory  campaign  not  only  enthused  his 
followers.  It  also  attracted  many  who  came  to  scoff  and  remained 
to  pray.  It  extorted  a  remarkably  appreciative  pen-picture  of  the 
campaign  from  the  wife  of  the  most  scholarly  leader  of  reaction. 
In  a  letter  written  after  the  election  to  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  long- 
time British  Ambas.sador  to  the  United  States.  Mrs  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  gave  her  British  friend  this  illuminating  comment  upon  a 
campaign  waged  against  all  for  which  her  husband  stood: 

"The  great  fight  Is  won.  It  was  a  fight  conducted  by  trained  and 
experienced  and  organized  forces,  with  both  hands  full  of  money, 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  press — and  of  prestige  -on  the  one 
6lde:  on  the  other,  a  disorganized  mob  at  first,  out  of  which  burst 
Into  sight,  hearing,  and  force — one  man.  but  such  a  man.  Alone, 
penniless,  without  backing,  without  money,  with  scarce  a  paper, 
without  speakers,  that  man  fought  such  a  fight  that  even  tha'-'i 
In  the  East  can  call  him  a  crusader,  an  inspired  fanatic — a  prophet. 
It  has  been  marvelous.  •  •  •  His  speeches  spoke  to  the  Intelli- 
gence and  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  capital  P.     He  almost  won.  ' 

Mrs.  Lodge  might  truly  have  added  "Bryan  did  win  but  ne 
Bhares  with  Tllden  the  distinction  of  being  denied  the  fruits  of 
victory,"  However,  that  would  have  been  an  Indictment  of  her 
husband's  party  not  to  be  expected. 

Sixteen  years  after  he  had  captured  the  convention  In  Chicago 
I  sal  again  in  the  Baltimore  convention  under  the  spell  of  Bryan's 
power  to  move  men  In  Chicago  he  won  for  himself  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  In  1912.  gone  was  the  lute  tone  that  at 
Chicago  had  been  as  pleasing  as  the  strains  of  a  Mendelssohn 
composition  by  the  master  of  a  great  Instrument  Gone  was  the 
suppleness  and  the  grace  that  made  him  an  Apollo  But  in  its 
place  had  come  out  of  long  contests  against  privilege,  the  strength 
and  courage  of  a  noble  crusader.  He  had  burled  ambition  for 
political  honors.  Only  devotion  to  a  cause  dominated  his  actions. 
He  had  come  to  believe,  rather  slowly,  that  Wilson  Incarnated  the 
liberalism  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life  Just  as  at  Chi- 
cago Bryan's  mastery  of  a  convention  won  him  the  victory,  so  at 
Baltimore  in  a  historic  conflict  Bryan  made  possible  the  selection 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  States.  If  there 
had  been  no  fighting  Bryan  at  Baltimore,  it  Is  my  deliberate  Judg- 
ment, ba.sed  upon  my  participation  In  the  organization  to  noml- 
.-nate  Wilson.  America  and  the  world  would  have  been  denied  the 
.statesmanship  of  Wilson  In  the  high  office  in  the  great  days  when 
in  peace  and  in  war  Wilson  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  chief- 
tain of  the  world  If  his  own  countrymen  and  others  had  fol- 
'lowed  Wilson  in  1919  the  pre.sent  holocaust  would  have  been 
ia  verted. 

Among  permanent  achievements  of  Bryan's  public  career,  to 
name  onlv  a  few.  are  the  wTiting  and  compelling  the  insertion  In 
the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act  of  the  graduated  Income  and  in- 
heritance taxes.  When,  by  a  mysterious  change  of  one  vote,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  le\7  of  an  Income  tax  unconstitu- 
tional, It  was  Bryan  who  began  and  led  the  long  campaign  which 
resulted  In  the  submi.ssion  and  ratification  of  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  If  the  name  of  the  man  chiefly  re- 
fponsible  for  a  con.^titutlonal  amendment  was  attached  to  it  that 
amendment  wotild  bear  the  In.scription.  "Made  by  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sixteenth  amendment  did 
bear  the  name  Bi  van  for,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1913.  he  offi- 
cially signed  the  proclamation  of  Its  ratification  and  placed  on  It 
the   official    seal    of    his   Government. 

The  same  insrrlptlon  should  go  on  the  amendment  providing  for 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people  and  the 
amendments  fcr  woman  suffrage  and  national  prohibition.  No 
man  since  the  reconstruction  days  has  left  his  Impress  upon  the 
Constitution  to  such  an  extent  as  Bryan.  Likewise  much  reform 
legislation  owed  Its  Inception  to  his  advocacy.  Including  tne  law 
forbidding  contributions  by  corporations  to  campaign  funds  and 
requiring  the  publication  of  all  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns and  ended  Government  by  Injunction  and  fathered  the  law 
guaranteeing  the  riRht  of  trial  by  Jury  In  contempt  cases.  It  was 
Bryan's  championship  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  a  crucial 
t.rne  that  contributed  to  ending  an  antiquated  system. 

The  perspective  of  time  alone  can  properly  appraise  the  place  of 
Bryan  among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  In  Bryan's  incumbency  of  that  office  he  was  .secretary  ot 
peace  That  cannot  be  said  of  all  his  predeces.sors  or  his  Immediate 
successor.  Bryan's  policies,  exemplified  In  his  30  peace  treaties  fore- 
fchadcwed  the  ."-pint  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  ICellcgg-Briand 
Ueaties  for  the  outlawrv  of  war,  and  all  the  attempts  to  substitute 
arbitration  fcr  force.  When  asked  by  the  Japanese  Ambas.'^ador  In 
an  acute  situation.  "Is  this  the  last  word?"  Bryan  gave  the  answer, 
•Tl-.ere  Is  no  last  word  between  friends"  That  inspirational  senti- 
ment ought  to  be  engraved  In  letters  of  living  light  over  the  door 
c'  every  chancelrv  In  the  world. 

Bryan's  devotton  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  his  principle  of  con- 
sistent opposition  to  dollar  diplomacy  and  the  use  of  the  big  stick 
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in  dealing  with  small  nations  has  grown  Into  the  doctrine  of  "the 
good  neighbor."  arid  the  hope  of  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity 
against  penetration 

Controversy  continues  over  the  wisdom  of  Bryan's  rerUnatlon 
from  the  Wilson  Cabinet  because  he  felt  the  policy  adopted  would 
carry  our  country  into  war  as  It  did.  I  have  always  believed  he 
should  have  remained  with  the  ship.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
verdict  of  Bryan's  course  in  those  troubled  days,  his  Government 
has  now  approved  his  insistence  that  it  was  wiser  for  Americans  not 
to  as.sert  the  right  of  travelling  on  ships  voyaging  through  the  zone 
of  war,    Bryan  is  vindicated  whereas  in  191f -18  he  was  derided 

When  passion  has  subsidid,  the  historian  will  write  Bryan's  name 
high  among  the  great  men  who  followed  Jefferson  In  the  high  office 
of  Secretarv  of  State  and  as  an  illustrious  patriot  who  never  .'^cld 
the  truth  to  serve  the  hour.  In  confidence  In  that  verdict  we  gather 
to  do  honor  today  to  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  pray  that  others 
called  to  leadership  will  be  as  steadfast  In  devotion  to  the  common 
weal  as  the  sincere  and  eloquent  Commoner. 


Shall  We  See  England  Perish? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7,  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  In  the  way  of 

debate  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio 

for  and  against  a  really  helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 

United  States  towards  England,  who  is  now  battling  for  the 

last  vestige  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

I       Our  Government  has  pursued  a  jwlicy  of  nonappeasemont 

1   toward  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia.     Our  Govern- 

I  ment  has  vigoroiisly  protested  the  conduct  of  these  nations 

I  in  their  ruthless  destruction  and  conquest  of  many  of  the 

!   weaker  nations  in  EXirope. 

It  is  my  contention  that,  our  foreign  policy  having  been 
what  it  has  been,  and  our  likes  and  dislikes  being  what  they 
are.  any  adoption  of  the  Lindbergh  policy  today  would  appear 
as  a  complete  back-down  and  would  be  that. 

We  are  committed  toward  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
the  ruthless  aggres.sion  of  the  totalitarian  states  and  toward 
their  political  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  It  would  be  a  good  policy 
on  the  part  of  this  country  at  this  sad  hour,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
i  fimply  praying  that  England  may  win,  without  doing  any- 
thing to  assist  in  this  perilous  hour,  believing  that  it  would 
help  bring  about  an  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of 
:  Germany  and  Italy  is  ridiculous. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  our  country 
are  definitely  against  sending  our  people  to  Europe.  I  will 
vote  against  sending  any  of  the  young  manhood  of  my  dis- 
trict and  my  country  to  Europje  to  engage  in  the  ruthless  and 
destructive  war  which  is  now  raging  in  E^urope. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  we  can  help  England 
win  along  the  lines  which  I  am  advocating  it  will  definitely 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

If  it  is  po.ssible  to  assist  England  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
her  with  implements  of  war.  cruisers,  airplanes — In  fact, 
everything  along  this  line  that  we  can  possibly  send  her.  other 
than  .sending  our  ships  into  the  war  zones  or  sending  any  of 
cur  people  over  to  Europe  to  engage  in  this  destructive  war, 
to  the  extent  that  England  wnuld  be  able  to  win — it  would 
mean  the  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  that  we  would  not  have  to  continue  to  build  up  and 
preserve  that  type  of  defense  program  which  we  would  have 
to  have:  and  it  wculd  mean  the  saving  of  untold  misery  and 
slavery  in  Europe.  It  would  also  tend  to  dispel  fear  of  an 
invasion  at  any  time;  and.  in  the  last  analysis,  it  would  mean 
I  everything  to  this  country  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoios  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  insert  herein  a  poem  entitled  "Shall  We  See  England 
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Perish?"  written  by  Lalla  Adams  Stark.  Adams  Grove,  Colum- 
bia. S.  C.  which  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time. 

ailAiX   WI  SEK  EMCLAMD   PEHISH? 

(Inspired  by  la«t  Saturdays   -MeiTy-Go-Rcrund"  column) 
Shall  we  see  old  England  perish? 

Turn  deaf  tars  while  bombers  raid? 
P'.av  the  game  of  watchful  waiting 

While  she  stands  alone    arrayed. 
One.  against   a  ruthless  axis — - 

Armies  massed  at   channel   gate — 
Fighting  for  her  sea-girt  islands — 

Shall  we  aid.  or  hold  debate? 

See  her  mighty  fleet  patrolling 

In  the  gray  dawn,  "neath  the  moon; 
See  our  vast  coasts  undefended. 

Timbers  for  cur  ships  unhewn. 
Cut  the  red  tape,  cliques  db-sclvlng; 

Men.  red-blooded,  oh.  arise. 
Scrap  the  oljsolete.  the  feudal — 

Leo's  sign  Is  In  the  skies. 

Hear  the  knell  of  brave  ships  sinking. 

See  the  Isles  ringed  round  with  steel. 
Vision  beauty  of  the  ages 

Ground  beneath  the  vandals  heel. 
Would  we  see  her  navy  captured? 

Heed  not  signals  of  distress? 
See  the  bulwark  of  our  ocean 

Seized  by  foes  so  merciless? 

Share  with  England  our  destroyers 

(Ood.  how  long  must  we  delay?). 
Shall  this  glorious  empire  builder 

Se«  her  star  set  In  the  gray? 
She  who  bears  the  torch  of  learning 

Day  by  day  pleads,  e'er  remuids: 
Tiline  a  struggle  for  existence; 

Yours  a  tie  that  ever  binds." 

Hear  her  calling,  calling,  calling: 

"America.  Land  of  the  Free. 
Rise,  defend  your  own  blood  mother; 

Live,  let  live  democracy." 

— Lalla  Adams  Stark,  Adams  Grove.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

AXTGTTST  5. 


The  Hull  Trade  Treaties  in  1940 


Senator  Reynolds  Congratulates  Governor  Hoey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  7  {lecrislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  HON    ROBERT  R    REYNOLDS  TO  GOVERNOR 
HOEY.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  of  North  Carolina,  on  Aupu.st  6. 
1940.  with  respect  to  the  Communist  Party,  Oerman- Ameri- 
can Bund,  alien  enemies,  and  so  forth. 

There  kieing  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

AuotJST  6.  1940. 
Hon.  Ct.TD«  R.  Horr. 

Goverrtor  of  Sorth  Carolina.  Raleigh.  S.  C  : 
Pleajte  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  fine  speech  which 
newspapers  report  you  made  at  Raleigh  on  August  5  before  North 
Carolina  Pood  Dealers'  Aaeoclatlon  In  condemnation  of  Communist 
Party,  Oerman-Amerlcan  Bund,  alien  enemies,  saboteurs,  spies,  and 
"fifth  columnista  '  For  5  long  years  I  have  been  outspoken  against 
Ccmmunlsts  and  all  subversive  crganlzatlons  In  this  country  and 
introduced  bills  In  United  State*  Senate  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Oerman-Amertcan  Bund,  and  other  subversive  or^fanlza- 
tions  One  of  my  bills  Is  known  as  8  4133  and  other  bills  of  similar 
character.  May  I  hope  that  at  cverj-  opportunity  you  will  bring 
my  bills  to  attention  of  our  people  of  North  Carolina  I  earnestly 
solicit  your  continued  suppor*  and  also  wholehearted  support  of 
American  people  with  respect  to  legislation  which  is  so  badly 
r>«eded  in  America  at  thl^  timo  Am  happy  to  know  that  at  la.st 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to  think  In  American  terms. 
Highest  regards. 

ROBTKT    R     RETNOLDS. 

UnUd  States  Senator. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  their  inception  I 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Hull  brand  of  reciprocal-trade 
treaties.  I  have  always  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  they  are 
wrong  in  principle. 

The  fundamental   wrong  is  the  delegation  of  legislative 

power. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  the  House,  at  the  request 
of  the  lawyers  of  this  Nation,  passed  the  Walter-Logan  bill. 
Why  was  this  legislation  passed?  The  Walter-Logan  bill 
was  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
lawyers  of  this  country  could  see  that  if  Congress  continued 
delegating  power  to  the  President  and  to  individuals,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  there  would  be  little  need  for  lawyers,  or  for 
Congressmen  either  for  that  matter.  The  bureaucrats  become 
judge,  jury,  witnesses,  and  executioner  in  some  cases,  and 
the  lawyers  were  well  within  their  rights  in  asking  that  the 
rulings  of  the  bureaucrats  be  open  to  court  review.  The 
Walter-Logan  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  in  Government  com- 
parable to  procedures  followed  in  several  States  for  State 
commissions  and  bureaus.  Evidently  the  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  House  were  anxious  to  preserve  or  regain  some 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  President.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  vote  on  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  when  129  Democrats,  as 
well  as  151  Republican  Members,  voted  for  this  bill  in  the 
House,  and  only  94  Democrats,  or  new  dealers,  voted 
against  it. 

AKE   THISE    rniB   QtJESTIONS? 

First.  If  the  lawyers  of  this  country  who  requested  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  are  justified  in  asking  that 
delegated  powers  are  subject  to  review  by  court  procedure  or 
hearings,  am  I  not,  as  a  Congressman  from  a  rural  section, 
as  fully  justified  in  questioning  the  delegation  of  power  to  one 
man,  giving  him  direct  control  of  the  milk  check  of  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  country? 

Second.  Am  I  not  justified  in  asking  for  the  farmers  of  my 
district  what  the  lawyers  requested  and  obtained?  If  the 
lawyers  ask  and  obtain  this  safeguard  for  all  legislation, 
should  not  the  farmer  be  entitled  to  the  same  legislation? 

Third.  Is  not  this  a  fair  question  to  ask  when  you  realize 
that  1  out  of  every  100  cows  in  the  Umted  States  is  in  my 
district?  Is  not  this  of  interest  to  dairy  farmers  when 
cheese  averaged  17.5  cents  per  pound  the  7  pre-New  Deal 
years  and  only  13.2  cents  per  pound  the  7  years  of  the  New 
Deal?  Is  not  this  situation  also  of  interest  when  you  know 
that  in  1939,  after  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  cheese  averaged 
only  12.8  cents  per  pound?  Is  not  this  delegation  of  power 
of  interest  to  the  dairymen  of  America  when  in  1938  cheese 
averaged  only  12  6  cents  per  pound  and  the  New  Deal  lowered 
the  tariff  by  another  20  percent? 

Fourth.  Ls  not  this  delegation  of  power  of  Interest  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  America  when  they  are  told  that  these  tariff 
reductions  arc  recommended  by  experts,  and  then  no  one 
can  find  cut  who  the  experts  are?  I  have  spent  nearly  2 
years  trying  to  find  out,  but  they  tell  me  that  they  do  not 
give  this  information  out.  Have  we  become  so  politically  low 
that  a  free  people  cannot  find  out  who  makes  or  recommends 
decisions  of  the  Government? 

Fifth.  Why  Is  it  that  no  Democratic  colleague  has  been  able 
to  tell  me  where  JefTerson,  In  any  of  his  writings  or  sayings. 
has  ever  given  anyone  reason  to  vote  for  such  kind  of  power - 
delegating  legislation? 

Sxth.  Will  we  not,  as  a  people,  vote  on  November  5  as  to 
whether  we  believe  in  a  philosophy  of  government  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  or  in  a  big  and  UtUe  dictator  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 
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The  Jeffersonian  Democrats  and  the  rejuvenated  Repub-  ! 
licans  are  now  pretty  close  friends  In  Wisconsin  and  the  ' 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  feel  at  home  as  Republican  candi- 
dates for  office. 

Although  a  first-term  Congressman.  I  am  happy  to  think 
that  I  have  been  able  to  equalize  and  reduce  the  interest 
burden  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  an  extent  that  it 
represents  a  saving  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
to  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  an  anntial  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 


Send  50  Destroyers  to  Britain?     How  Tantalizing 

to  Warmongers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJicsday.  August  7, 1940 


NEWSP.\PER    ARTICLE    ENTITLED    -PACING    REALITIES' 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  interventionists  and  warmongers 
are  proceeding  with  less  caution  in  their  efforts  to  drag  Amer- 
ica into  the  European  conflict.  The  latest  suggestion  to  turn 
over  United  States  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  war,  if  it  is  not  an  act  of  war  in  itself.  The 
following  newspaper  article  discusses  the  problem: 

FACING    REALITIES 

General  Pershing  has  posod  an  issue  of  the  utmost  gravity  for 
the  American  pccpio  Ho  clearly  sees  that  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe  Is  giVint^  rise  to  uncertain  but  nontheles.s  real  dangers 
for  the  United  State.s  And  he  asks  that  "we  make  up  our  minds 
to  face  the  truth  without  flinching." 

This  Is  sound  advice.  When  any  nation  Is  confronted  by  the 
momentous  issue  of  going  to  war  it  would  be  suicidal  not  to  face 
realities  with  courage.  But  to  do  so  is  not  a  simple  ta.sk.  For  If 
our  national  security  Is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  wo. id  problems  and  our  relationship  thereto,  and 
not  confine  our  understanding  of  reality  to  one  particular  set  of 
circumstances  that  seems  of  special  Importance  at  the  moment. 

In  the  opinion  of  General  Pershing.  It  Is  not  enough  greatly  to 
strengthen  our  armaments  against  possible  attack.  He  told  his 
radio  audience  that  'if  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  save  the 
British  fleet"  during  the  next  few  months  "we  shail  be  failing  in 
our  duly  to  America  if  we  do  not  do  it"  If  that  is  the  case  we 
Khould  not  stop  with  selling  over-age  destroyers.  We  should  be 
furnishing,  of  our  own  self-interest,  our  best  ships,  our  fastest 
planes,  and  men  to  handle  them 

The  Amencan  people  are  overwhelmingly  sympathetic  with  the 
British  In  their  struggle  against  Nazi  domination  But  they  are 
also  overwhelminglv  opposed  to  participation  in  the  war  in  Europe 
Obviously  the  advice  offered  by  the  distingulehed  commander  of 
our  expeditionary  force  during  the  World  War  must  be  examined 
from  both  these  polnt.s  ol  view. 

Speclflcallv.  Oenfrnl  Pershing  suggests  that  the  United  States 
make  available  to  the  British  or  Canadian  Government  "at  least 
50  of  the  over-age  destroyers  which  are  left  over  from  the  days  of 
the  World  War  "  But  he  made  it  plain  that  he  was  thinking  of 
'measure*  short  of  war"  and  that  this  plan  should  go  into  effect 
only    "if  a  proper  method  can  be  found." 

Here,  of  ccur!»e.  in  the  weakness  of  the  proposal  At  present  the 
law  natly  forbids  sending  war  vessels  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Intent  of  delivering  them  to  a  belligerent 
nation  Moreover.  Congress  recently  forbade  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
any  naval  cquipintnt  vmles.s  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  certlfle« 
that  It  IB  not  essential  to  defense  of  the  United  States  Such  a  cer- 
tification as  to  over-nge  destroyers  could  not  be  expected  from  Ad- 
miral Stark,  tor  he  recently  told  Congress  that  the  Navy  needs  all 
its  destroyers,  plus  81    more 

Th'.rty-nine  of  the  World  War  destroyers  have  been  converted  for 
a  special  tvpe  of  service  The  remaining  123  are  all  useful  as  flght- 
Ir.g  ships,  "in  spite  of  their  age  Most  ol  these  have  already  l)een 
rtcommlssicned  for  naval  service  and  all  of  them  will  havj  been 
reccmmis'ioned  within  the  next  few  weeks.  So  they  are  an  active 
p&Tt  of  our  present  Navy. 

To  stll  or  give  any  of  these  vessels  to  Great  Britain  would  require 
ccngrcj-Mcnal  action  And  Congress  could  not  transfer  even  a  minor 
portion  of  our  fl^ihtin?  thips  to  Britain  without  commUt.n5;  what 
Germany  would  be  luily  entitled  to  regard  as  a  hostile  act  Hitler 
might  or  might  not  retaliate  with  an  act  of  war  against  the  United 
Stales.     But  Congress  would  certainly  have  to  take  into  coiuldera- 


tlon  the  very  real  possibility  that  the  proposid  step  would  take  us 
swiftly  Into  war.  regardless  of  our  state  of  unpreparedness. 

In  the  circumstances  the  "probabl-  haziirds"  which  General 
Pershing  sees  In  his  own  suggestion  will  seem  to  many  to  outweigh 
the  aid.  Imperative  though  li  may  be.  which  50  over-age  destroyers 
would  give  to  Great  Britain. 


Protect  America! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7, 1940 


ADDRESSES     OF     J.     EDGAR     HOOVER.     DIRECTOR.     FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  United  States  Dcparlmert  of  Justice,  at  the 
Federal-State  Conference  on  Law  Enforcement  Problems  of 
National  Defense,  Department  of  Justice  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  August  5,  1940: 

Photect  America 

The  significance  of  this  conference  is  equalled  only  by  the  emer- 
gencies which  have  brought  it  about.  Today  our  Nation  Is  a  fortress 
of  liberty,  fighting  a  vicious,  implacable  army  of  foreign  "i.sms." 
Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  unity,  for  calm 
appraisal  of  the  furces  which  work  against  us.  for  coordination  of 
thought  and  effort  in  building  an   impregnable  defense. 

A  nation  faces  a  desperate  moment  when  Its  men  and  guns  are 
called  Into  action.  It  is  in  the  period  before  this  time,  while  the 
enemy  Is  making  every  possible  Inroad  upon  our  moral  defenses, 
that  the  true  battle  lakes  place  Tliat  battle  Is  now  In  progress  in 
America. 

This  conference  has  been  called  fo  that  we  may  consider  every 
maneuver  by  which  we  may  outwit  a  resourceful  and  ruthless  foe. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  sinister  foreign  "ism"  advocate  Protected 
by  sentimentalists  and  by  innocents,  these  termites  have  succeeded 
In  boring  into  every  phase  of  American  life,  masquerading  behind 
"front  "  organizations.  Nothing  Is  so  dangerous  as  these  foreign 
"isms"  which  are  working  their  way  into  the  very  lifeblood  of  our 
country  with  their  lies,  their  deceit,  and  their  suave  presentation 
of  their  cause. 

I  insist  that  in  approaching  the  Job  of  protecting  America  we 
must  considt.  the  problem  cf  separating  true  liberty  from  license. 
We  must  set  apart  freedom,  as  defined  by  our  Constitution,  from 
the  purloining  of  privileges  by  enemies  within  our  gates,  who  would 
fit  our  country  to  the  patterns  of  the  dictators  they  .serve.  It  Is  one 
cf  the  paradoxes  of  democracy  that  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
ppeech.  assembly,  and  the  press  are  the  shields  behind  which  the 
foes  of  democracy  conduct  their  vicious  campaigns  to  destroy  the 
system  which  permits  them  to  exist. 

Ours  is  a  land  of  freedom,  but  that  freedom  does  not  Include  the 
privilege  to  set  off  btimbs.  It  docs  not  guaranteee  freedom  to  those 
who  undermine  our  efforts  at  national  defense  by  smoke  screens 
which  pretend  patrlotl.sm  but  in  reality  seek  to  weaken  our  de- 
fenses so  that  bl(X3dy  dlctatorslilps  may  find  no  resistance  In  their 
way  It  does  not  mean  freedom  to  put  emery  dust  In  the  cylinders 
of  airplane  engines,  to  place  destructive  pieces  of  metal  In  the 
motive  power  cf  naval  vessels  It  does  not  mean  the  freedom  to 
lalsify  the  motives  of  those  who  would  carry  on  our  Government  to 
the  be.st  of  their  ability. 

Yet  we  finri  that  every  one  of  these  heinous  things  has  been  done 
and  Is  being  done  by  jx-rsons  shielded  by  innocent  appearing  but 
subversive  forces  under  that  portion  of  our  Constitution  which 
Ruarantees  free  speech  and  litK-rty  of  normal  endeavors.  America 
is  proud  of  her  Bill  of  Rights,  but  this  sacred  heritage  will  not  be 
preserved  by  Its  enemies  who  Invoke  It  to  undf-rmlne  and  weaken 
the  world's  la.«t  great  bulwark  of  democracy.  Our  democracy  was 
ordained  to  Insure  the  welfare  cf  our  people.  The  time  Is  rapidly 
approaching  when  as  a  nation  we  must  chtxjfi*  between  the  welfare 
of  the  great  masses  of  Americans  and  a  few  Interlcpt-rs  who  hide 
behind  the  Bill  of  Rights  while  they  undermine  our  Natlt;n  If  any 
effort  Is  made  to  hamper  these  subvcrters.  their  defenders  Imme- 
diately proclaim  that  their  liberties  are  being  trampled  upon;  that 
America  has  adopted  the  metluxlR  of  the  0«pu  or  the  Otstapo. 

I  submit  that  these  persons,  and  not  ourselves,  are  the  ones  who 
know  best  what  the  Ogpu  Is  and  how  the  Gestapo  operates,  becau.se 
they  efipou;-.e  the  causes  which  have  brought  these  agencies  Into 
rxiitence  They  seek  to  carry  on.  In  our  free  America,  the  very 
Ogpu  and  Gestt-po  methods  which  they  decry  by  breaking  down 
cur  resistance,  by  spreadUig  fear  and  false  rumors,  by  attempting  to 
weaken  our  means  of  national  defense. 
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Let  me  give  vou  an  example: 

In  a  certain  large  factory  engaged  In  the  production  of  defense 
mtatertals.  everv  possible  effort  is  being  made  by  a  Communist- 
controlled  labor  group  to  foment  a  strike  In  that  factory  are 
many,  many  loyal,  honest.  American  men.  devoted  to  this  country, 
willing  to  work  for  It.  to  die  for  It,  If  nect-ssary.  But  their  voices 
have  been  smothered  by  the  control  of  men  working  for  the  cause 
of  Lenin  and  Browder.  the  kind  of  men  who  hate  Americans  and 
American  ways  and  who  would  supplant  them  with  a  tyrannical 
reign  of  terror. 

As  an  example  to  which  the  Inane  avenues  of  protection  have 
been  carried.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  protested  against  a  special  agent  of  the  F.  B  I.  carrying 
out  his  duty  of  tellUig  chiefs  of  police  to  make  reports  on  the 
subversive  activities  of  Communists  and  members  of  the  German- 
American  Bund. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  foresaw  Iftst  year  the 
danger";  which  would  confront  us  as  a  result  of  the  war  In  Europe. 
He  immediately  gave  orders  to  coordinate  on  a  Nation-wide  basis 
the  fight  against  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversive  activities  by 
designating  the  F  B  I.  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  to  handle  these 
matters,  with  the  aid  of  all  law-enforcement  men  of  America. 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  President  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jiickson.  the  P.  B.  I.  quietly  set  In  motion  its  machinery 
Of  coordination  of  State,  county,  and  local  law-enforcing  officers 
to  enlist  their  coop)eratlon  and  did  in  this  important  work.  As  a 
result.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  today  all  law  enforcement  pre- 
sents a  united  front  against  so-called  "fifth  column"  activity  in 
every  State,  county,  and  municipality  thrcughout  our  land.  There 
Is  more  unity  today  among  the  forces  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  our  Internal  security  than  ever  before. 
This  is  a  happy  contrast  with  the  confusion  th  it  existed  in  the 
flisi  World  War,  when  over  a  score  of  Federal  agencies  wero  inves- 
tigating spies  and  saboteurs,  with  a  resultant  lack  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  the  various  State  and  municipal  groups 

In  other  words,  we  of  law  enforcement,  with  the  md  of  a 
patriotic  citizenry,  are  fighting  a  comnaon  enemy  upon  a  national 
basis.  We  should  fight  him  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  we 
fotight  and  conquered  the  kidnaper  and  his  destrtictlve  forces. 
Deiense  against  "fifth  columnists"  cannot  be  handled  by  posses  or 
by  citizen-groups  operating  as  vigilantes  It  is  the  t^sk  of  con- 
stituted law  enforcement,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  private  citizens,  although  we  must  have 
all  the  help  citizens  can  give  us.  Tliere  is  a  .'reat  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  private  assistance  and  private  action.  One  is  of 
great  aid  to  us.  the  other  of  tremendous  hindrance. 

Law  enforcement  In  the  United  States  is  better  prepared  today 
than  ever  before  to  meet  any  challer.iies  to  our  democratic  stand- 
ards. There  will  be  no  black-out  of  Justice  In  this  country. 
Already  we  have  sein  among  us  vile  domestic  forces  that  are  un- 
American  But  they  can  hope  to  accomplish  little,  so  long  as  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  on  the  Job  and  are  given  the  support 
that  is  typically  American. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  meeting  the  spy.  the 
saboteur,  and  the  suoverter  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  handled 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis  An  isolated  incident  In  the  Middle  West 
may  be  of  little  significance  but.  when  fitted  into  a  national  pat- 
tern of  similar  Incidents,  it  may  lead  to  an  important  revelation 
of  subversive  activity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  President 
requested  all  of  our  citizens  and  law-enf jrcmg  agencies  to  report 
directly  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  any  complaints 
or  information  dealing  with  espionage,  sabotage,  or  subversive 
activities.     In  such  matters,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  a  few  States  efforts  have  been  made  by 
Individuals  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  far-flung  ramifications 
of  this  problem  to  interject  superstructures  of  agencies  between 
local  law  enforcement  and  the  F  B.  I.  to  sift  what  might  be  vital 
Information,  thus  delaying  its  immediate  reference  to  the  P.  B  I. 
This  cannot  be.  if  our  internal  security  is  to  be  best  served. 
This  is  no  time  for  red  tape  or  amateur  handling  of  such  vital 
matters.  There  must  be  a  direct  and  free  flow  of  contact  be- 
tween the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  F.  B.  I.  The 
Job  of  meeting  the  spy  or  saboteur  Is  one  for  e.-perienced  men  of 
law  enforcement. 

We  appreciate  everything  which  the  well-meaning  citizen  may 
do  for  us.  He  can  be  of  tremendous  aid  in  the  field  of  observation. 
but  not  of  activity.  Sooner  or  later,  the  .'^py.  the  saboteur,  the 
dynamiter,  or  the  subverter  will  t.>  expc-sed  and  observed  by  the 
honest  American  citizen.  It  Is  then  that  the  alert  American,  alive 
to  the  evils  of  the  foe  who  has  shown  his  hand,  will  decide 
•whether  to  report   his  unusual   or  seemingly  subversive  actions. 

To  this  challenge,  there  is  only  one  answer.  In  Justice  to  him- 
self, to  his  country,  and  to  the  person  under  suspicion,  the  citizen 
should  report  anything  which  seems  to  him  to  be  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  once  having  reported  it.  clear  his  mind  and  his  conscience 
of  the  matter.  It  is  then  the  task  of  experienced  men  of  training 
and  good  Judgment  to  function — protecting  the  innocent  and 
Identifying  the  guilty. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  In  recent  months,  but  the  task  has 
oi?iy  begun.  The  F  B.  I .  for  Instance,  at  the  request  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Inaugurated  many  months  ago  a  program 
of  stiTveylng  protective  facilities  of  manufacturing  plants  engaged 
In  the  production  of  defense  materials.  There  are  thousands  of 
factories  In  America  which  we  will  need  In  time  of  war.  Already 
CommimtBts  have  sought  to  Impede  such  a  program  They  do  not 
want  American  Indtistry  protected.     The  P.  B.  I.  has  been  accused 


by  these  willful  obstructionists  as  being  antilabor.  In  an  effort  to 
stir  up  dissentlcn  and  unrest.  Everybody  knows  this  Is  a  malicious 
falsehood  and  nobody  knc^*^  it  better  than  the  Conununlste  and 
propaganda  purveyors  themselves. 

In  ni.ikmg  plant  surveys,  we  are  concerned  only  with  our  Na- 
tion's safety.  Airplane  plants,  munition  works,  and  other  vital 
Indu.^trles  must  be  made  Impervious  to  attack.  Here  and  now.  I 
want  to  give  mv  thanks  and  appreciation,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  patriotic  law-enforcement  officer  in  America,  to  the  far- 
sighted  and  wholly  American  labor  leaders  who.  knowing  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  our  efforts,  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us  against  the  vile  attacks  of  forces  which  have  attempted  to  under- 
mine our  efforts. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  much  of  the  violence  which 
characterized  the  early  days  of  the  World  War.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  any  of  us  can  relax  our  vipllance  for  a  single  in- 
stant. The  skilled  saboteur  carries  out  his  acts  with  cunning  and 
cleverness  Schools  actually  exist  for  these  despicable  fubverters. 
wherein  they  may  be  taug;ht  the  most  terrible  means  of  creating 
destruction  Incendiary  bombs  have  been  devised,  no  larger  than  a 
cigar,  which  will  create  disaster.  Plane  to  place  chemicals  in  boil- 
ers, with  the  idea  of  creating  wholesale  destruction,  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Immediate  task  Is  to  marshal  and  coordinate  every  pro- 
tective facility.  Industries  once  open  to  visitors,  with  little 
attention  given  to  the  background  of  key  employees,  should  no'v 
scrutinize  all  comers  and  entrust  secrets  of  production  only  to 
persons  whose  Americanism  is  thoroughly  established  Gulli- 
bility must  cease  These  are  times  when  too  much  trustftil  lnn:>- 
cence  may  be  repaid  by  a  stab  in  the  back  Remember  that  tho 
craven  propaganda-purveyors  cf  "ism"  forces  are  not  concerned 
with  the  future  of  America  but  with  the  power,  the  secret Iveness, 
the  aggres.'^ive  prced  of  their  unholy  foreign  Communl.'^t  cau3o. 
And  their  advice  should  be  taken  exactly  for  what  it  is  worth, 
self-serving  hokum  designed  for  any  sucker  foolish  enough  to 
believe  It! 

For  such  statements  I  shall  be  charged  as  standing  for  the 
abrogation  of  civil  rights.  Such  despicable  lies  are  self-evident. 
I  hold  thai  for  every  right  there  Is  a  duty.  I  Insist  that  no  one 
can  clPlm  civil  rights  and  at  the  same  time  work  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  civil  liberties  which  we  all  cherish.  The  .subverter  Is 
not  content  merely  to  discard  freedom  of  thought  He  wains 
to  kill  freedom  in  any  form  that  exists  He  sneakingly  seeks 
the  thralldnm  of  our  America.  This  means  that  we  must  not 
relax  in  cur  vlgi'ance 

Every  city,  for  Instance,  should  survey  its  utilities  to  Insure 
a  maximum  of  protection  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  chaos  that 
would  en  ue  if  a  city's  water  power  were  shut  off.  even  for  a 
day  The  demoralization  of  cities  by  means  of  water  famine  has 
alreadv  bv->eii  used  by  totalitarian  saboteurs 

In  th;s  period  of  natloral  emergency,  the  strength  of  law  en- 
forcement is  as  important  as  the  strength  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
Yet  to  the  discredit  of  the  civic  spirit  in  many  communities  local 
police  departments  are  sorely  undermanned  and  ill  equipped. 
Should  war  come,  uprisings  and  domestic  violence  can  do  more  to 
undermine  public  morale  than  squadrons  of  screaming  dive  bomb- 
ers Tl\iS  Will  be  one  of  the  techniques  used,  shotild  America  be 
attacked  In  such  times,  a  community  must  depend  upon  Its  law- 
enforcing  agencies  to  maintain  order.  Where  law  enforcement  is 
weak,  it  should  be  strengthened  without  delay  and  atxDve  all  It 
sh(  uld  not  be  liampered  by  impractical  theorists 

Five  years  ago  last  month,  in  order  to  lift  the  Ftandards  of 
professional  law  enforcement,  the  F  B  I.  National  Police 
Academy  was  created.  One  of  the  things  we  had  in  mind  at 
tliat  time  was  the  need  for  a  mobile  force  of  highly  trained 
men  throughout  America  in  case  of  great  emergency  Because 
of  this  academy  and  the  training  which  its  graduates  have 
been  able  to  impart  to  others.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Amerlc* 
can  today  depend  upon  the  greatest  txxly  of  specially  trained  law- 
enforcement  officials  in  her  entire  history — thousands  and  vhovisands 
oi  them,  who  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  emergency  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it  Tliui.  we  are  exerting  every  effort  in  closing  up  the 
holes  through  which  the  serpent  of  infiltration  has  penetrated. 

Remember  always  that  the  spy,  the  salwteur,  or  the  destroyer 
carries  no  badge  He  hides  behind  a  hundred  fronts  He  pretendj 
lnn(,x;ence.  He  likes  to  rub  elbowo  with  patriotic  men  because  he 
thus  can  seek  to  break  down  morale,  to  preach  vui preparedness, 
and  undermine  honesty.  It  is  his  job  to  sap  the  nationaj  strength 
by  untruth  by  confusion,  by  fomenting  unrest  in  the  commuruvy, 
the  school,   the   factory,   and   the  mill 

Little  has  been  published  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  of  coordinating 
the  handling  of  matters  dealing  with  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversion  That  very  fact  has  aided  us  materially  In  our  work. 
The  enemy  decs  not  know  our  actions  and  cannot  anticipate  a 
time  when  he  mlghr  plan  his  deviotia  ta^k  with  a  minimum  chance 
of  detection.  The  effectiveness  of  our  activities  would  be  hindered 
unless  our  work  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  There 
will  be  honor  and  gl'^ry  for  all  in  the  meeting  of  the  challenge, 
and  tne  public  will  be  fully  advised  of  all  the  facts  In  every  matter 
when  It  Is  ready  for  presentation  in  a  court  of  Justice.  Tlicre 
should  he  no  trials  In  the  newspaper  columns  or  persecutions  by 
woid  of  mouth  In  such  a  vital  situation. 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  loyal  Governorn, 
mayors.  State  and  county  cfflcrrs.  law-enforcement  ofUcials.  and 
patriotic  cltizeiis  for  the  tiiiseifish.  eager  cooperation  whicb  they 
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have  grtven  to  the  P.  B   I    In  its  efforts  to  combat  the  inner  enemlet    1 
of  this  Nation.     We  have  depended  upon  you  in  the  past;   we  hh-ll 
depend  upon  you  more  and  more  In  the  future,  feeling  sure  ih.'t 
ycu   understand   our   problems   and   the   necessities   of   our   many 
common  tasks. 

Unfortunately  the  spy  Is  not  a  person  who  can  t>e  arrested  and 
prosecuted  like  a  ganK.ster.  That  would  only  allow  his  comrades  to 
outwit  our  further  efforts.  So  we  must  combat  him  in  ways  and 
means  which  have  been  evolved  from  long  experience,  trusting 
always  to  the  confidence,  the  stipport.  ar.d  the  a.«!s'.stance  of  you 
who  form  our  main  bulwarks,  our  listening  and  observation  posts. 
without  which  we  could  not  succeed. 

May  we  as  Americans  live  up  to  ovir  sacred  trust  by  protecting 
our  flag  and  all  that  it  «^ymbollzes.  This  is  the  first  order  of  the 
day  for  every  patriotic  citizen.  Until  our  land  becomes  Impreg- 
nable there  must  be  no  cessation  of  coordinated  Nation-wide 
efiort  in  that  direction.  Let  us  press  on  as  of  one  purpose  to  the 
high  calling — preserving  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  estab- 
lished Americanism  who.=e  militant  spirit  is  our  proudest  heritage 
and  surest  hope  for  the  future. 

ACCOM PLISHMFNTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BtTlEAU  OF  INVESTIGATION.    UNITED 

Statis   Department  or  Justice.  Duhing  the   Fiscal  Ye.ar   Ending 
Jl-NE  30,  1940 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  Fi'deral  Bureau  oif  Investigation 
was  confronted  with  a  greater  volume  of  work  and  more  rej^ponsl- 
bllities  than  during  any  other  time  of  its  history.  Occasioned  by 
the  national  emergency,  the  burden  of  work  has  increased  tremen- 
douslv.  Nevertheless  this  was  the  most  succes-^ful  year  from  the 
standpoint  of  accomplishments  during  the  16  years  that  the  Bureau 
ha.s  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

From  1932  to  19.34  Che  F  B  I  underwent  a  transition  with  the 
passage  of  new  Federal  laws  directed  at  curbing  the  Interstate 
activities  of  desperadoes  who  were  defying  the  control  of  local 
authorities.  The  national  emergency  has  brought  about  another 
period  of  transition.  During  the  past  year  new  offices  were  opened 
in  Honolulu,  T.  H  ;  Juneau,  Ala.«^ka;  San  Juan,  P.  R.;  Albany, 
N  Y.i  Phoenix.  Ariz  ;  Baltimore.  Md  ;  Savannah,  Ga  ;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  San  Diego,  Calif  ;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  Houston.  Tex. 

INVESnCATUI 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940.  5.605  convictions  were  secured  In 
Federal  courts  in  csxscr,  investigated  by  special  agents  of  the  F.  B  I. 
as  compared  with  5.162  convictions  secured  In  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  443  (86  percent)  convictions  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  Convictions  were  secured  In  more  than  96 
percent  of  the  cases  investigated  by  the  P.  B.  I.  and  prosecuted  in 
court. 

During  the  year,  sentences  Imposed  In  cases  Investigated  by  the 
F.  B.  I.  totaled  10  life,  17.833  years,  4  months,  and  28  days,  while 
during  the  fi.'^al  year  1939  sentences  imposed  totaled  12  life.  16.948 
years,  6  months,  and  5  days. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  Investigative  activities  of  the  F.  B  I  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940  fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  totaled  $58,390.- 
180  64  as  compared  with  $16,876.717  99  in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
The  regtiiar  appropriation  of  the  P.  B.  I.  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
totaled  $7,300,000.  For  every  dollar  spent  in  connection  with  the 
regular  operations  of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  t8 
was  saved  or  returned  to  the  Goveniment  or  Individual  citizens 
in  stolen  property  recovered,  fines  Imposed,  and  savings  effected 
for  the  Government. 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  4.153  stolen  automobiles  valued  at 
$1,911.16203  were  recovered  In  cases  wherein  the  F.  B.  I.  performed 
Investigative  work  Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Act  In  1919  a  total  of  56.144  stolen  cars  valued  at 
S32  310.216  57  have  been  recovered  In  cases  wherein  the  F.  B.  I. 
performed  investigative  activity 

FUGITIVES    FROM    JTTSTICE 

During  the  past  year.  2.389  Federal  fugitives  from  Jus' ice  were 
located  and  apprehended  by  the  P.  B.  I.  In  addition,  7,809 
fugitives  were  located  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  law- 
enforcement  agencies  through  the  Fingerprint  Division  of  the 
F  B  I  .  making  a  total  of  10.198  fugitives  from  Justice  located 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939.  1.890  Federal 
fugitives  were  located  by  special  agents  of  the  F  B  I  .  while 
7.933  futrltives  from  Justice  were  located  by  checking  incoming 
fingerprints  through  the  F.  B  I.  fingerprint  flics,  making  a  total 
of  9,823  fugitives  from  Justice  located. 

ESnONAGK 

In  the  5-year  period  preceding  1938  the  P.  B  I  Investigated  on  an 
average  cf  35  espionage  matters  each  year.  In  the  fi.scal  year  1938. 
250  such  matters  were  handled  by  the  F.  B.  I.,  while  In  the  fiscal 
year  1939  a  total  of  1.651  matters  pertaining  to  the  national  defense 
were  received  for  investigation.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
early  in  September  and  the  Presidential  proclamation  establishing 
a  limited  emergency,  this  type  of  work  increased  materially  On 
one  day  alone  In  May  of  1940  a  total  cf  2.871  complaints  were  re- 
ceived. A  total  of  16.885  national-defense  matters  were  received 
during  the  fiscal  year   1940  which  required  investigative  activity. 

On  September  6,  1939,  the  President  Issued  a  statement  calling 
upcn  ail  law-enforcement  agencies  In  the  United  States  to  refer 
•"any  information  obtained  by  them  relating  to  espionage,  counter- 
espionage, sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and  violations  of  the  neu- 
trality laws  to  the  F.  B.  I."  The  handling  of  tuch  matters  is  defi- 
nitely  the   task   of   constituted   and   well-trained   law-enforcement 


agencies,  and  the  citizens'  function  In  the  present  emenrency  Is  to 
refer  to  the  F  B  I  information  coming  into  their  jxissef-sion  wlilch 
they  believe  bears  upon  the  furtherance  of  our  national  defense. 

Thj  success  eif  Investigations  of  espionage  and  t-abotage  cannot  be 
Judged  by  prosecutions  and  convictions,  as  is  the  case  with  kidnap- 
ing, bank  robbery,  and  other  heinous  types  of  crimes  Espionage 
and  sabotage  investigations  must  have  for  their  objective  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Individuals  involved,  together  with  ascertaining 
their  contacts,  inethcds  of  cperalion.  sources  of  information,  and 
related  matters.  The  preventive  aspect  is  of  paramount  Importance. 
There  has  been  a  negligible  amount  of  sabotage  in  the  second  World 
War  in  contrast  to  a  similar  period  in  the  first  World  War. 

In  September  of  1939,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  a  program  of  surveying  the  protective 
facilifks  of  manufacturing  establishments  having  large  contracts 
to  provide  the  Government  with  defense  materials  was  inaugurated. 
A  priority  list  of  some  800  factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments has  been  furnished  the  F  B  I.  by  the  armed  services  and 
of  this  number  270  have  been  surveyed  and  recommendations  made 
to  the  plant  officials  designed  to  maintain  a  maximum  of  protec- 
tion Tlie  F.  B  I  has  no  Interest  in  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship and  its  sole  concern  Ls  bolstering  the  physical  protective 
facilities  In  manufacturing  plants  aiid  establishments.  Eventually 
it  Is  estimated  that  some  12.000  manufacturing  establishments  will 
be  surveyed  by  th'.;  F.  B.  I. 

In  consummation  of  the  dcfen.se  plans  of  the  P  B.  I.  for  emer- 
gency situations,  regional  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  varlovis 
F  B.  I.  field  divisions  with  ranking  law-enforcement  officials  to 
fully  advl.«ie  them  as  to  the  procedure  to  take  In  connection  with 
the  emergency  matters  which  are  arising  from  time  to  time  and 
In  order  to  enlist  their  cooperation  In  this  type  of  work. 

KIDNAPING 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  kidnaping  law.  which  was 
approved  on  June  22.  1932.  a  total  of  184  cases  have  been  reported 
to  the  F  B.  I.,  of  which  182  have  been  completely  solved.  In  these 
ca.-^es  367  persons  have  been  convicted  in  Federal  and  State  courts 
with  the  imposition  of  sentences  totaling  12  death,  42  life,  4.132 
years  7  months  and  13  days.  During  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of 
46  convictions  was  secured  in  this  type  of  case  with  the  Imposition 
of  sentences  totaling  451  years  11  months  and  7  days 

During  the  fi.scal  year  1940  only  14  kidnaping  cases  occurred, 
all  of  which  were  solved. 
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EXTORTION 
The   Federal   Extortion   Act   was   approved   on   July   8.    1932, 


and 


since  that  time  the  F.  B  I  has  investigated  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tortion cases.  Durini?  the  fiscal  year  of  1940.  105  persons  were  con- 
victed for  this  type  of  violation  with  the  Imposition  of  sentence* 
totaling  351  years.  1  month  and  16  days  with  the  Imposition  of 
fines    totaling    $4,525. 

BANK   ROnBEKT 

The  Federal  bank  robbery  statute  was  originally  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  18.  1934.  As  a  result  of  Investigative  activities 
of  special  agents  of  the  F  B  I  into  this  type  of  crime  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  police  agencies,  bank  robbery  has  de- 
clined approximately  80  percent  since  its  peak  year  of  1932.  During 
the  fiscal  year  of  1940.  a  total  of  178  convictions  were  secured,  with 
the  Imposition  of  two  life  sentences  and  other  sentences  totaling 
2.189  years  and  28  days,  with  fines  totaling  $52601.  The  tot.il 
amount  of  loot  recovered  in  this  type  of  case  amounted  to  $69,413  18. 
In  the  fl.scal  year  1939.  there  were  only  126  Federal  convictions 
secured. 

WKmS  SLA\'E  TtlAFTTC  ACT 

Investigations  of  violations  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  Act  during 
the  fi.scal  year  1940  resulted  in  476  Federal  convictions  with  sen- 
tences totaling  1.242  years,  8  months,  and  28  days. 

IDENTIKICATION    FACILITIES 

At  the  close  of  the  fi.scal  year  1940.  there  was  a  total  of  13.205.859 
sets  of  fingerprint  records  on  file  in  the  Identification  Division  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  These  fingerprints  are  bo 
classified  and  arranged  In  the  files  that  nn  Incoming  record  can  be 
searched  and  identified  within  a  perl<^Kl  cf  3  minutes  in  the  event 
the  Individual  has  previou.sly  been  fingerprinted  and  his  finger- 
prints forwarded  to  the  Bureau.  A  total  of  2.449.397  sets  of  finger- 
prints was  received  during  the  fi.scal  year  1940.  Identifications  were 
effected  In  60  4  percent  of  the  criminal  fingerprints  received. 

Included  in  the  fingerprints  received  were  570.850  fingerprint 
lmpres.sions  of  citizens  to  be  placed  in  the  personal  identification 
files;  182.549  sets  of  fingerprint  impressions  of  Individuals  applying 
for  employment  In  the  Federal  service  and  whose  fingerprints  were 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  te)gether 
with  741,443  .sets  of  noncriminal  fln^;erpilnt  Impressions,  including 
those  of  unidentified  deceased  per  ens  and  Army.  Navj',  Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  enlistment  prints. 

On  July  1,  1940,  the  personal  identification  files  contained  1  898.- 
052  finge.print  impre.seions  of  citizens  who  desired  to  Insure  their 
identity  against  emergencies;  713,395  civil -.service  prints;  1.055.008 
noncriminal  prints,  and  9.535.334  criminal  fingerprint  records. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  a  total  of  10  885  law-enforcement 
agencies  were  contributing  fingerprint  records  to  the  P.  B  I  The 
F.  B.  I.  IS  currently  receiving  7,700  sets  of  fingerprint  records  daily 
for  search  against  the  criminal  files  and  ajjproximately  2. .WO  orr- 
sonal  Identification  prints  Tliere  are  27  493  wanted  notices  posted 
on  the  fingerprint  records  in  the  F  B.  I.  files.  Including  7.662  parole 
violators  and  696  probation  violators. 
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Tire   TBCHNICAL    LABORATOHT 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940.  a  tctal  of  7,097  examinations  were 
made  by  P  B  I.  scientists  compared  with  5.559  such  examinations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939.  Of  the  7  097  examinations  made  in  the 
P  B.  I.  crime  laboratory,  assistance  was  rendered  to  other  Federal 
agencies  In  369  Instances  and  to  State,  county,  and  municipal 
law-enforcement  agencies  In  2.065  Instances.  The  7.097  scientific 
examinations  Involved   39.5C0  dlfferenc   specimen*  of  evidence. 

During  the  fiscal  year  concentrated  research  work  has  been 
carried  on  In  the  laboratory  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  meet 
the  many  problems  that  have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  wide- 
eprcad  activities  of  the  F.  B.  I.  In  coping  with  sabotage,  espionage. 
counterespionage,  and  other  matters  related   to  national  delense. 

r.    B.    1.    NATIONAL    POLICE    ACADEMT 

The  fourteenth  eesslon  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy 
was  graduated  on  June  29.  1940  With  the  graduation  of  this 
class,  a  total  of  478  select  law  enforcement  representatives  have 
been  trained  In  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  since  its 
Inauguration  In  1935  In  order  that  they  might  return  to  their 
home  towns  and  inaugurate  police  training  schools.  These  repre- 
sentatives come  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Most  of  the 
graduates  have  received  promotions  since  their  graduation  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  engaged  in  training  activities. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  the  F.  B  I.  cooperated  in  the  Inauguration 
aad  organization  of  418  police  training  schools,  most  of  which 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  graduates  of  the  National  Police 
Academy.  In  September  of  1939  a  special  re-training  ccurs-e  was 
afforded  the  graduates  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  in 
Washingrton.  D.  C.  to  consider  investigations  arising  under  the 
national-defense  laws  and  plans  are  now  being  made  for  another 
re-tralnlng  conference  to  take  pl.ice  In  September  of  1940  The 
graduates  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  constitute  a 
reserve  force  for  the  P.  B.  I. 

QU4NTICO    B.\RRACKS 

A  training  center  designed  to  be  u.sed  In  connection  with  fire- 
arms instruction  and  the  F.  B  I.  National  Police  Academy  was 
Inaugurated  on  the  Quantlco  Marine  Corps  Reservation  ^vlth  the 
cpenlng  ol  a  barracks  building  in  the  late  spring  of  1940.  In  view 
of  the  emergency  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  the  barracks  as  train- 
ing facilities  for  new  special  agents  and  at  the  present  time  three 
classes  of  new  sjjecial  agents  are  t)eing  trained  and  graduated  every 
Feven  weeks  In  all  phases  of  modern  scientific  crime  detection, 
although  a  ."pecial  emphasis  In  the  course  is  placed  upon  national- 
defense  matters. 
Summary  of  accxymplishments  during  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940 
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Prayer  Offered  by  George  Washington 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne&lay,  August  7  (legislatiix  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


PRATER  OFFERED  150  YEARS  AGO 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  prayer  offered 
by  George  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Almighty  God.  who  ha«t  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage, 
we  humbly  beaeech  Thee,  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a 
people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our 
land  with  honorable  Industry,  sound  learning,  and  p\ire  manners. 
Save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arro- 
gancy.  and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion 
Into  one  united  people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out  of  many 
klndre<ls  and  tongues  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  these  to 
whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority  of  government,  that 


there  may  be  peace  and  Justice  at  home  and  that  through  obedience 
to  Thy  law  we  mav  show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  In  Uie  time  of  prosperity  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulnchs. 
and  m  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail,  all  of 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Voice  of  a  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7, 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   CHATTANOOGA   TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVFil.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chattanooga  Times  for  August  6,  1940: 

[From  the  ChatUnooga  Times  of  August  6,   1940] 

VOICE   OF    A   LEADER 

For  Americans  who  are  not  so  blind  they  will  not  see  and  not 
so  deaf  they  wlU  not  hear,  the  address  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershir.g 
delivered  Sunday  night  Is  both  a  messatre  and  a  challenge.  The 
distinguished  soldier  who  led  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  the  World  War  asserts  In  support  of  his  recommendation  that 
at  least  50  destroyers  t>e  provided  Great  Britain  that,  "by  sending 
help  to  the  British,  we  can  still  hope  with  coufldence  to  ke^^p  the 
war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  if  possible,  should  be  defeated." 

That  recommendation  gives  rise  to  several  questions,  of  which 
the  most  important  Is  this  one:  How  can  any  American  who  is 
reasonably  well  informed  contend  that  this  country  is  not  at  this 
time  actually  involved  In  the  war?  In  the  past  10  months  the 
situation  of  this  country  has  undergone  a  profound  change:  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are  not  Isolated  In  the  world  solely 
because  of  our  splendid  aloofness  from  International  quarrels  and 
controversies,  but  becau.se  isolation  is  being  imposed  upon  us  by 
combinations  of  aggressor  nations  In  Europe  and   In  A.sla. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  event.s  of  the  past  few  months  and  Im- 
plicit in  General  Pershing's  statement  is  that  If  Great  Britain  Is 
defeated,  this  country  will  be  In  the  position  Britain  occupies  today; 
we  shall  be  without  strong  friends  ready  to  help  u.-^.  and  we  shall 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  defend  ourselves  in  this  hemisphere 
against  aggressors  immea.surably  strengthened  for  attacks  they  will 
make  in  their  own  time  and  when  it  Is  most  advantageous  to  them. 
Whether  this  country  can  spare  50  destroyers  is  a  matter  on 
which  no  layman  Is  competent  to  pass.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Nation's  armed  forces,  and  the  Cabinet 
officers  charged  with  the  task  of  maintaining  those  forces  at  maxi- 
mum efnciency  must  be  depended  upon  to  say  whether  warships 
or  any  other  type  of  defense  equipment  can  be  spared.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  General  Pershing  would  have  made  such  a 
reccmmendation  (Secrpta.ry  of  State  Cordcll  HuU  congratulated  him 
warmly  on  his  address).  If  he  had  not  understood  both  that  the 
British  Government  needs  and  desires  the  dostroyer*:  and  that  the 
Rcosevelt  administration  is  willing  to  make  them  available  Elvcry 
aid  we  give  the  British  will  be  defending  our  cwn  way  of  life  And 
we  can  be  certain  that  our  failure  to  assist  the  Briti?h  will  be 
regarded  in  Berlin  only  as  an  indication  of  our  weakness  and 
disunity. 

The  layman  may  hesitate  to  pass  judgment  on  military  and 
naval  matters,  but  he  can  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  makts 
any  difference  to  this  country  if  Great  Britain  is  defeated  And 
If  It  does  make  a  difference.  If  there  Is  even  the  remotest  fxjssi- 
bility  that  by  aiding  the  British  the  war  can  be  kept  out  of  this 
hemisphere,  then  it  follows  that  we  should,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  if  for  no  other  reason,  give  the  British  every  form  of 
assistance  they  can  use  and  we  can  spare. 

Col  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  believes  that  since  we  may  have  to 
deal  with  a  Europe  dominated  by  Germany,  we  should  ■"cooperate" 
with  the  Hitler  regime  and  thereby  maintain  '"the  supremacy 
of  cur  western  civilization  and  the  right  of  our  commerce  to 
proceed  unmolested  throughout  the  world."  General  Pershing's 
recommendation  does  not  foreclose  any  dealings  with  a  Hitler- 
dominated  Europe:  but  he  proposes  that  we  try  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  having  to  deal  exclusively  with  Hitler  by  strength- 
ening the  country  with  which  wc  have  dealt  in  peace,  and  hon- 
orably, for  a  good  many  years  Instead  of  thinking  about  coop- 
erating with  a  Europe  dominated  by  Germany,  we  shall  do  better 
to  cooperate  with  Britain  so  that  Europe  and  the  world  may  be 
saved  from  a  Nazi  donunation  of  violence,  brutality,  and  merci- 
lessness. 
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No  one  who  has  not  refused  to  face  realities  can  question  the 
accuracy  of  Ger.eral  Persh'ng's  de.scriptlon  of  the  present  war. 
What  we  see  "developing  right  before  our  very  eyes'"  is: 

'"A  new  kind  of  war  »  •  •  fought  with  all  weapons,  including 
treason,  and  fought  most  insidiously  during  what  some  of  our 
countrymen  call  "peacetime  "  It  is  a  war  against  the  civilization 
that  we  know.  It  is  a  revolution  against  all  the  values  which  we 
have  cherished  and  which  we  wi.»-h  our  children  to  cherish  in  the 
future.  It  is' a  revolution  which  denies  the  dignity  of  man  and 
which  banishes  the  hope  of  brotherhood  and  comradeship  on  earth  "* 

The  United  States  i.s  Involved  in  that  war.  and  to  pretend  that  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  American  people  whether  Germany  or 
Britain  wins  is  to  be  incredibly  stupid  And  to  contend  that  this 
country  can  safely  afford  not  to  give  Britain  everj-  aid  which  can 
be  spared  is  to  refuse  to  tiy  to  in.'^ure  oiU"selves  against  having  to 
flRht  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  be  sure,  we  shall  encounter 
risks  if  wai.shlps  are  sent  to  Britain  But  the  risks  we  sliall  cer- 
tainly face  if  Britain  is  defeated  are  so  much  greater  than  any 
risk  we  dare  to  take  now  seems  by  comparison  inconsequential. 

What  the  American  people  need  to  understand  is  that  if  they 
draw  back  now  from  taking  action  which  might  enable  Britain  to 
survive,  they  will  draw  back  later  when  other  risks  need  to  he  taken 
to  defend  our  vital  interests  If  we  can  spare  50  destroyers,  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Britain  immediately.  But  what  we  need  as  a 
people  even  more  than  a  willingness  to  fend  50  destroyers  to 
Britain  is  a  resurgence  of  the  spirit  of  freemen  We  need  to 
abandon  the  ea.sy-golng  ways,  the  softness  which  make  attractive 
the  counsel  of  men  like  Lindbergh      In  General  Pershing's  words: 

•"We  must  lift  up  our  hearts.  We  must  reaffirm  our  noble  tradi- 
tion. We  must  make  ourselves  .so  strong  that  the  tradition  we  live 
by  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  •  •  •  the  time  has  come 
when  wo  must  rise  up  as  a  unittd  people  to  make  se  ure  ovir  coun- 
try's independence  and  our  great  inheritance  of  constitutional 
liberty." 

That  challenge  will  not  impress  those  who  refuse  to  look  or  ll.sten. 
It  will  appeal  to  freemen  who  love  freedom,  to  freemen  who  under- 
stand that  human  liberty  is  beinp  threatened  as  it  has  never  been 
threatened  before  and  who  know  that  when  liberty  has  to  be 
fought  for,  the  thing  to  do  is  fight  and  secure  it. 


One  Man's  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7, 1940 


ARTICLE   BY   GEN.   HUGH  S    JOHNSON 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.     Mr.  Spf\ikor,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tho  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Jchn.'^on  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  today: 
I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  7.  1940) 

ONE    MAN'S   OPINION 

(By  Hr.ph  S    Johnson) 

New  YopK  — Ycu  can  pet  a  sample  taste  of  what  "can  happen 
here  "  from  Monday's  debate  In  the  Senate  blasting  Charles  Lind- 
bergh's speech  against  the  massive  current  New  Deal  attempt 
to  stumble,  fumble  or  blunder  this  country  into  war.  Three 
New  Deal  Senators,  than  whom  there  are  none  whicher.  danced 
around  the  torture  stake:  Minto.n.  Pepper,  and -with  deep  blushes 
for  my  cwn  home  State  of  Oklahoma — that  ineffable  ex-teacher  of 
elocution  and  drisarte.  Josh  Lfk 

Sherman  Mtnton  knows  better  I  Imagme  him  with  his  tongue 
in  his  ch-'tk  having  ft  .«well  tune  making  the  animals  squirm 
But  Senators  Feppek  and  Lee  Ju.sl  have  no  mare  seuw  They  are 
hot -eyed  fanatics  for  the  perfectly  preposterous  and  patently  absurd 
wheievcr  thcv  ran  find  them. 

Senator  Feppfr  Is  old  Doc  Townsend's  eodch'ld  He  honestly 
wants  to  give  $200  a  month  to  everybody  over  60.  regardless  of 
what  that  wculd  do  to  everybody  under  60  and  the  country  In 
general.  Josh  Lee  wants  to  make  everybody  who  has  so  much 
as  a  peanut  ?tand  put  It  in  hock  to  buy  Government  bonds  bear- 
ing, say.  2  percent  Interest  on  which,  pltis  the  pr>anut  stand,  the 
Government  will  charge  them  5  percent  and  to  hell  with  the 
American  economic  system  and  the  Constitution  which  says  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  u.<;e  without  Just 
compensation 

These  gentlemen  offered  to  disembowel  Colonel  Lindbergh  for 
saying  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  business  at  rH  after  this  war 
is  over  we  will  have  to  do  it  with  lx)th  victor  and  vanquished, 
even  if  the  victor  is  Germany:  that  we  shall  have  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  this  idea,  and  that  It  would  be  wi.se  to  try  to  inter- 
cede to  stop  this  war  before  it  de.^troys  any  more  civilization. 

For  that  Senator  Pepper  screamed  "fifth  column":  Senator  Lfe 
and  Senator  Minton  chipped  in  with  dirty  cracks  about  Colonel 


Llndberch's  courage,  loyalty,  and  Americanism  I  get  a  picture 
of  three  of  the  breed  of  Mexican  hairless  snapping  at  a  St. 
Bernard. 

Some  Journals  implied  that  Colonel  Lindbergh's  speech  had 
been  ghof^t  written  by  Nazis  and  contrasted  It  with  General  Ptr- 
shing's  urging  that  we  send  part  of  our  Navy-  50  destroyers — into 
this  war  by  the  subterfuge  of    ".'^•lllng'  them. 

Is  anybody  fool  enough  to  think  that  we  can  or  should  dictate 
to  other  countries  their  form  of  government?  I  di.sagree  with 
part  of  what  Colonel  Lindbergh  said,  but  the  man  who  denies  hl» 
right  to  say  it  as  being  un-Americon  convicts  hini.-elf  thereby  of 
an  un-American  state  of  mind  out-Hltlerlng  Hitler.  It  is  a  pre- 
view of  what  to  expect  from  such  hands. 

Tliere  are  about  four  living  men  in  my  gallery  of  living  demigods, 
and  one  of  them  is  General  Pershing — comrade  in  arms,  old  com- 
mander, personal  friend  since  I  was  a  shavetail  But  nobody  can 
tell  me  that  the  general  wrote  that  speech.  It  Binells  to  me  of 
Bill  White. 

Black  Jack  at  80  Is  still  one  of  the  world's  great  soldiers,  but  he 
knows  as  little  naval  strategy  as  I  George  EUot  unconsciously 
"obsoleted"  his  text  at  the  moment  of  its  vitterance  However,  tt 
may  later  be  dragooned  by  the  apastate  Knox  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  Navy  doesn't  agree  with  General  Pershing. 

Tliere  is  a  portent  and  an  omen  In  this  concerted  New  Deal  attack 
on  an  American  hero,  even  down  to  Senator  Scott  Lucas'  Cimmand 
radio  appearance  castigating  Colonel  Lindbergh,  arranged  before  the 
colonel  spoke. 

Do  you  want  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  pu-^hed  Into  this 
war"?  Watch  Wendell  Willkle  If  his  progress  continues  toward  the 
November  victory  now  apparently  in  sight,  we  will  t>e  In  it  Ixfore 
the  end  of  Septemt>er. 

I  don't  accuse  the  President  of  meditating  any  ^uch  poison.  I 
accuse  him  of  few  of  the  recent  terrible,  obvlcus.  and  undeniabl© 
hypocrisies  and  betrayals.  But  I  think  he  has  abdicated  intcllectu- 
ally  to  an  infinltesimally  small  adulating  group  of  unelected  totali- 
tarian associates  who  would  .stop  at  nothing  to  perpetuate  not  him. 
not  any  principle  except  the  Nazi  principle  of  personalized  pjwer, 
not  anyth.ng — but  themsilves. 


Poll-Tax  Barricades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIIOKMA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESENTATIVE.S 
Wcdiie.sday.  August  7.  1940 


LETTER   FROM    A    VIRGINIAN    WHO   WOULD   LIKE   TO    BECOMB 
HER  REPRESENTATIVES  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  rpmark.s  in  the  Record.  I  in.scrt  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  Norfolk.  Va.  Her  letter  is  typical  of  the 
many  I  receive  from  residents  of  the  eight  poll-tax  States, 
where  American  citizen.s  are  blocked  from  participation  In 
Government  by  the  poll-tax  barricade. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  July  16.  1940. 
Hon.  Congressman  Geyfh, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dfjvr  Sir:  Our  newspaper,  the  Sunday  Vlrglnlan-Pllot.  recently 
mentioned  your  fight  to  have  the  nefarious  practice  of  a  prerequisite 
cf  $1  50  for  a  poll  tax  abolished  We  know  the  tax  is  not  legal. 
The  men  in  office,  or  running  for  office,  will  pay  the  poll  tax  of 
friends  so  they  can  vote  for  these  candidates. 

Complaints  of  this  abuse  have  appeared  In  newspapers  from 
time  to  time. 

We  have  in  the  city  of  Norfolk  160.000  Inhabitants.  We  have 
only  7.000  voters  with  poll  taxes  paid.  This  poll  lax  mu.st  be  paid 
6  months  in  advance  Thousands  of  people  here  never  have  voted. 
Is  thl.s  democracy?  "Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny  " 
We  are  under  a  load  of  bureaucracy,  autocracy.  You  are  right 
when  you  say.  "No  feudal  lord  was  ever  more  secure  behind  his 
stone  walls  than  the  Congre-ssmcn  behind  the  stone  walls  of  the 
poll-tax  barricade.  Even  Hitler,  Mu-ssolinJ,  and  Stalin  are  not 
more  secure  in  tenure  of  office." 

Now.  let  me  say.  What  Interest  do  young  men  have  to  Join  the 
Ariny  and  Navy  to  light  and  die  for  any  nation  in  which  they 
have  no  part? 

I  am  politically  Inclined  I  have  lived  In  this  city  20  years  But 
we  don't  vote  It's  no  use.  Citizens  have  been  trying  all  these 
years  to  get  the  slums  cleaned  up  We  are  no  nearer  accomplish- 
ing that  than  we  were  20  years  ago.  Families  who  have  small  In- 
comes or  who  are  on  W.  P.  A.  cant  pay  a  poll  tax  They  might  am 
well  live  In  Siberia.  Russia,  as  complain  of  conditions. 

The  poll  tax  keens  the  mighty  in  office. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  StrriiEiu-AND  Youno. 
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London  Predicts  That  the  United  States  Will  Enter 

the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  7, 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE   ECONOMIST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
The  Economist  for  July  6,  1940: 

[Prom   the    Economist   of   July    6,    1940) 

AMERICA'S  ROI.E 

The  anxieties  of  the  free  world  are  concentrated  on  the  coasts 
of  England,  where  watch  Is  being  kept  against  the  new  Armada; 
but  the  hopes  of  the  world  are  more  and  more  directed  to  the 
outer  continents.  Our  role  here  in  Great  Britain  Is  to  hold  the 
bastion:  for  victory  we  shall  need  aid  from  overseas 

The  turn  of  events  In  the  United  States  has  served  as  an 
encouragement  to  hopes  that  the  necessary  aid  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  evolution  of  American  public  opinion  Is  r.s  exaspjer- 
atlngly  slow  and  illogical  to  us  as  our  own  has  so  often  been  to 
those  on  the  continent  .of  Europe  who  looked  to  us  for  support, 
rescue,  or  avenging  We  are  too  quick,  in  our  anxiety,  to  read 
a  declaration  of  war  into  an  expr'-sslon  of  hatred  for  the  Nazis: 
too  apt  to  underrate  the  American's  hereditary  desire  to  escape 
from  Europe.  But.  when  all  the  necessary  qualifications  are  noted, 
It  is  still  true  that  such  an  event  as  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Wendell  Willkle  as  the  Repubhcan  Party's  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  Is  at  oner  convincing  evidence  of  the  extent  to  whlcli 
American  opinion  haa  already  evolved  and  a  guaranty  that  It 
Will  continue  to  evolve  rapidly  during  thi-  month.s  immediaiely 
ahead 

Judged  by  the  available  evld€»nee.  Mr.  Willkle  would  make  nn 
able  and  dlstlngui-nhed  PreNidcnt  But  hl«  hlBtorlcal  importance 
Ilex  l<  M  in  hl«  p-iwulble  future  virtues  bh  a   President   than   in   hlH 

actual  present  character  as  a  candidate  The  Htrong  probability 
Is  that  the  next  Presldmt  of  the  United  Slates  will  be  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt:  Mr.  Wlllkle'B  aervlce  to  humanity — It  Is  a  very 
large  <ine — will  be  to  have  the  United  Slate.s  from  lt«  u«unl  t-lcc- 
Uon-yrar  predicament  of  having  no  foreign  policy  Until  very 
recently,  It  aecmed  almost  certain  that  utolationiam  and  Inter- 
vention would  be  an  iMue.  perhaps  the  main  isnue.  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  Thi-  l»'adlniT  Republican  candidates  were  all 
more  or  lea*  i.solatlonuit--(jr  at  \eaat  neutralist—  in  their  outloak. 
True,  the  great  revul&lon  ol  popular  feeling  after  May  10  had  led 
to  aome  entertamin!?  d.'^plnvs  of  agility;  but  until  the  convention 
met  at  Philadelphia  last  week  th^  prospect  was  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  would  either  oppose  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  of  aid  for 
the  democracies  or.  If  It  did  not  have  the  courage  or  political 
obstinacy  to  come  out  in  formal  opposition,  that  It  would  snipe 
at  him  in  detail.  Congress  supplied  an  example  of  the  delays  and 
obstructions  that  such  an  unavowed  but  splenetic  opposition  could 
create  by  passing  a  bill  designed  to  delay  and  reduce,  rather  than 
prevent,  the  flow  of  surplus  war  material  to  England  The  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Republican  Convention  appeared  to  confirm 
this  forecast,  for.  while  approving  of  the  principle  of  aid  to 
countries  defending  their  liberty,  it  made  such  aid  subject  to 
American  defense  needs  and  the  requirements  of  international 
law — qualifications  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  Isolationist,  could 
easily  be  made  to  nullify  the  main  principle. 

The  balloting  for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  interpret  this 
ambiguous  platform,  however,  entirely  upset  the  calculation.?  of 
the  trimmers,  for  It  resulted  In  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
whose  views  on  foreign  policy,  if  they  differ  at  all  from  the  Presi- 
dent's, do  80  by  being  more  strongly  in  favor  of  aid  to  Great. 
Britain  Moreover,  th?  circumstances  of  Mr  Willkie's  nomination 
were  such  that  he  Is  under  no  ob'.igation  To  any  section  cf  the 
party  that  would  lead  him  to  place  any  but  his  "own  interpreta- 
tion on  the  platform.  Mr.  Willkle  is  a  very  remarkable  candi- 
date His  nomination  has  lxK>n  compared  to  that  cf  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  in  1896.  and  though  he  wa.s  by  no  means  as  obscure 
before  the  convention  as  Bryan  was,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very 
dark  horse,  with  no  entrj-  in  the  political  form  book.  Bryan  had 
at  least  served  a  term  in  Congress  (and.  incidentally,  rehearsed 
there  his  famous  cross  cf  gold  speech):  Mr.  Willkie  has  never 
held  any  pwlitieU  office,  national  or  local,  whether  by  election  or 
by  appointment,  and  he  Is  sti:i  listed  in  the  reference  books  as  a 
Denuxrat  What  little  was  publicly  known  of  him  might  have  been 
thnutrht  M  have  been  to  his  di.<;advantage  as  a  pilitician.  for  he 
Is  th.^  head  of  a  great  public  utility  holding  company  and  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  gran- 
diose idealism  of  whose  task  has  seized  the  imagination  of  the 


public,  even  if  Its  commercial  methods  have  been  condemned  by 
those    whom    thev    affect       To    have    secured    the    nomin.'ition    in 
spite   of   these   disadvantages   and   in    the   face   of   opp^slt,on    from 
the  party  managers,  is  a  triumph  of  personality  and  a  demonstra- 
tion   of   the   enthusiasm    that    can    be    aroused    by    Mr.    WUIkles 
political  philosophy,  which  might  be  called  either  liberal  capital- 
ism  or  progressive   private   enterprise.     His   nomination    Is   not.    of 
course,  such  a  triumph  of  spontaneous  and  unorganized   popular 
enthusiasm  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear      Though  he  condemns 
big  business,   he   Is  the  businessman's  candidate,   and   If  he   were 
elected  it  would  be  Interesting  to  discover  to  what  extent  he  could 
dis.soclate   himself   from   supporters   less   progres.sive    than    himself. 
Prom    the    point    of    view    of    domestic    Am^ncin    politics    Mr. 
Willkie  has  undoubtedly  imported  into  the  campaign  a  degr»»e  of 
color  and  pxjpular  interest  that  would  not  have  been  there  if  any 
of  his  rivals  had  been  successful.     The  personality  will   not   all  be 
on  one  side:   it  will   not  this   time  be  a  contest  of  F    D    Roosevelt 
versus  A.  N    Other      But  fr<jm  the  point  of  view  of  world  politics 
(Which  even  the  American  politician  must  now  concede  a  pnmacy 
of   importance)    Mr    Willkie's   nomination   is   a   guaranty   of   con- 
tinuity.    Wliatever  happens  in  the  election,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  remainder  of  1940  and  for  4  more  years 
will   be   based   on   p.s.slstance   to   Great   Britain       Mr     Roost^velt    had 
already   taken    what    precautions   he   cotild   before   the   convention 
oponed  by  nominating  to  his  Cabinet  two  such  eminent  Republi- 
cans  as   Mr.   Stlmscn   and   Colonel   Knox— a   clear   hint    that    the 
Rt^publican    Party    would    be    split    if    it   turned    to    ipolati    n       But 
the  precaution  has  proved  to  be  unnecessary      If  the  Presidents 
foreign  policy  Is  criticized  at   all  during  the  campaign,  it   will   be 
for  not  moving  far  enough  and  fast  enough  in  support  of  Britain 
All  this,  of  course.  Is  very  much  to  th°  good.     But  we  !n  this 
country  should   beware  of  reading  too  much   into   recent   events. 
It    was    not    primarily    because    of    this    advocacy    of    support    for 
Britain   that   Mr    Willkie   was   nomin.ited.   but   becau.se   on   a   com- 
bination of  personality  and  domestic  policy  he  seemed  the  most 
likely   man   to   beat   Mr    Roosevelt      We   cannot   go   further   than 
to  say  thnt  Mr.  Willkie's  interventtonlrm  did  not  prevent  his  suc- 
ces-s.      Moreover,    there    are    severe    limitations    on    lntervertloni«m 
even  of   the  Willkle  typ".     American  opinion   has   followed   much 
the  Fame   evolution   as  British  opinion,   with   a   time  lag  of  from 
1    to  3   years,   and    many   of   the    llltislons   frrm    which    we    have 
awakened   are   still   prevalent   on   the  other   side   of   the   Atlantic. 
For  example,   there   is   the   almost   universal   qualification    that    aid 
must  stop  "short  of  war";   that  Is  the  delusion  that  afflicted   many 
here  who  paid  Up  service  to  collective  security— the  de'.iuion  -that 
hostile  acts  can  be  taken  with  limited  liability      Or  there  Is  the 
determination   of   Americans   that,   even    If   they   are   dragged    into 
war.  they  will  not  send   an  army  to  Europe      "That   Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Britii;h  decision  to  concentrate  on  a  slx-dlvlsion  army, 
the  disastrous  fruits  of  which  we  are  still  reaping;   in  its  French 
context,  it  Is  the  delusion  of  the  Magimt  Line 

Clearly,  many  of  the  implicatlf>n.i  of  American  policy  still  require 
to  be  thought  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  basic 
fart  that  wars,  even  nonbelligerent  ones,  cannot  be  fought  without 
doing  dl.stastoful  things  has  yet  to  be  learned.  There  in  still  no 
sign,  for  example,  that  the  restrirtlon.«»  of  the  Neutrality  and 
Johnson  Acts  arc  to  be  removed:  until  they  are.  though  the 
American  people  say  that  they  intend  to  give  us  alt  the  material 
assistance  they  can  8«'nd  what  they  mean  is  that  they  Inten'l  to 
sell  U3  all  the  material  assl.^tance  we  can  pay  for  These  hesita- 
tions and  inconsl.stencies  will  disappear:  events  can  be  relied  upcn 
to  bludgeon  them  out  of  existence.  As  has  so  often  been  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  it  Is  not  the  direction  in  which  Amrrican 
policy  Is  evolving,  or  even  the  goal  at  which  it  will  arrive,  that 
Is  In  doubt  but  only  the  speed  with  which  It  Is  moving  The 
great  gain  from  last  weeks  events  Is  that  we,  Britain  and 
America  alike,  are  not  now  faced  with  the  hideous  c'Anger  of  a 
6-month  hiatus,  during  which  the  underlying  unity  of  purpose 
might  be  ob.scured  by  the  formalities  of  a  rigid  canstltutlon. 
This  is  what  Mr  Willkie  has  achieved  bv  the  mere  fact  of  being 
nominated.  If  he  and  the  President  between  them,  while  pre- 
serving their  domestic  antipathies,  can  now  give  some  formal 
expression  to  their  unity  on  forpien  policy,  they  will  be  doing 
no  more  than  their  duty  to  America  and  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  both  believe. 


The  Poll  Tax  ARain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK   EVENING   POST 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  talk- 
ing these  days  of  giving  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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the  vote,  let  us  not  forget  those  who.  because  of  their  economic 
status,  are  unable  to  make  their  voices  heard.  I  refer  to  those 
three  and  cnc-half  r.nillion  Negroes  and  seven  million  whites 
in  the  poll-tax  States  that  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  August  1.  1940 1 

The  Geyer  poll-tax  bill,  which  would  make  voting  free  in  the 
last-remaining  poll-tax  States  of  the  South,  lies  burled  in  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  Capitol  Hill  In  1938,  when  the  last  vote 
for  new  Congres.'smen  w.ts  counted,  it  was  estimated  that  one 
Representative  from  the  city  of  Chicago  received  28.000  more  votes 
than  all  the  32  Congressmen  from  the  eight  poll-tax  States  put  to- 
gether. In  a  year  when  democracy  has  suffered  so  many  set-backs 
on  the  Jjattleflelds  of  Europe.  Chairman  Sctmners  can  do  the  dem- 
ocratic thing  by  reporting  this  bill  out  to  Congress.  Let  the 
peoples  representatives  say  whether  the  vote  shall  be  restored  to 
thousands  of  American  citizens  In  the  South  this  November. 


Industrial    Firm.s    Earn    Average   Return   on   I*set 
Worth  of  11.4  Percent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  P    VANDERPOEL,  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF 
THE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revl.se  and 

extend  my  remarlcs  and  include  therein'an  article  appearing 
In  the  Augu.st  5  Issue  of  the  Chicago  American,  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  the  financial  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, he  calls  attention  to  a  net  profit  of  11.4  percent  having 

been  reported  by  334  leading  industrial  corporation.s  of  the 
Nation  reporting  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  1940. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  exceptional  earning  power  re- 
ported by  these  industrial  corporatiotis  that  no  justification 
Is  present  for  the  complaint  so  frequently  repeated  that  the 
present  national  admlni.stratlon  has  seriously  handicapped 
and  harassed  Individual  initiative,  thus  restraining  earning 
power  of  industry.  I  think  it  timely  that  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
directs  attention  to  the  unusual  opportunity  which  these 
exceptional  earnings  indicate  bqing  present  for  private  capi- 
tal to  find  opportunity  to  engage  itself  in  private  profitable 
enterprise. 

I  have  inserted  this  article  in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  all  others  who  have 
criticized  this  administration  for  its  interference  with  busi- 
ness, may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  thi.s  source, 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  national  administration,  just  how 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, under  President  Roosevelt,  have  benefited  and  not 
injured  industry. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  American  of  Augtist  5,   1940 1 

Leading    Indcstri.\l    Fihms    Earnto    an    Avzhace    Rettvhn    on    Net 

Worth  of  11  4  Percent 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  financial  editor) 

Leadinp  industrial  corporations  of  the  Nation,  totaling  334  in 
number,  the  first  to  report  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  1940, 
earned  an  average  return  on  net  worth  of  11  4  percent  These  fg- 
ures  were  revealed  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  that 
Institution's  Aujiu.st  monthly  bank  letter. 

The  same  corporations  in  the  first  half  of  1939  earned  an  aver- 
ace   net  return   of   7  2   percent. 

While  334  corpnrations  are.  of  course,  but  a  small  segment  of 
American  Industry,  there  being  about  92.000  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  the  country,  net  worth  as  of  January  1.  1940.  of  the 
834  companies  aggregated  $10,705,551,000,  which  compares  with 
net  worth  of  all  manuf.ncturing  companies  In  the  Natlcn  of  some- 
thing  less  than  MO.000,000.000. 


range  to  2  2  PERCENT 

In  other  words,  the  leading  corporations  covered  by  this  National 
City  Bank  survey  comprise  something  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  industrial  worth  of  the  Nation. 

Twenty-four  separate  classifications  are  covered  by  the  report, 
each  showing  a  profit  ranging  from  a  low  of  5  percent  to  a  high 
of  22  a  percent. 

The  poorest  showing  was  made  by  four  firms  In  the  shoe  and 
leather  group  which  earni»d  but  5  percent  on  net  worth. 

Seven  firms  classified  as  wood  products  earned  55  percent. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  given  a  classification  by-  Itse'f 
becau.se  of  Its  size,  also  earned  5  5  percent.  Other  iron  and  steel 
makers,  totaling  29  in  all.  earned  an  average  of  6,2  percent. 
Building  equipment  manufacturers  earned  7.1.  baking  concerns 
7.9,   petroleum   products   8  5. 

GENERAL     MOTORS     NET    HIGH 

All  Other  groups  earned  in  exce.ss  of  10  percent.  General  Motom 
Corporation,  also  given  an  individual  classification  because  of  ^ta 
size,  earned  a  net  profit  of  21  6  percent.  Other  automobile  manu- 
facturers earned  22  2  percent,  and  producers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories netted  20  7.  Miscellaneous  metal  products  earned  20  per- 
cent Beverage  concerns,  whlcli  make  their  best  showing  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  earned  13,6  percent.  The  chemical  and 
drug  industry  earned  nn  average  of  14.7.  Many  groups  earned 
around   12  percent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  earnings  are  after  all 
charges,  including  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  and  reserves  Even 
the  increased  Federal  corporate  Income  tax  recently  voted  by 
Congress  has  been  deducted  before  figuring  this  profit.  Some 
corporations  made  substantial  charges  co\ering  possible  foreign 
losses  during  the  quarter.  These,  too,  were  deducted  before  com- 
puting the  earnings. 

COAL   MINERS    LOST 

Corporations  falling  into  classifications  other  than  Industrial 
made  somewhat  less  favorable  showings.  The  coal  mining  indus- 
try continued  to  operate  at  a  deficit  Metal  mining  concerns 
earned  an  average  of  8  7  percent  on  net  worth;  other  mining, 
quarrying,  etc  .  14  6  percent;  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  66  percent; 
service  and  construction,  6.3.  Each  group  showed  improvement 
over  a  year  ago. 

These  figures  once  more  prove  what  we  have  contended  In  this 
column  for  many  years- -that  great  profit  opportunities  exist  for 
American  business  With  Idle  capital  reachlnn  the  greatest  ag- 
^;regate  in  all  time  and  interest  rales  tumbling  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  all  time  there  should  be  a  rapid  flow  of  capital  into  productive 
enterprise  as  long  as  such  enterprise  Is  able  to  earn  attractive 
returns  on  net  worth  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  S', 
>ear8.  with  the  exception  of  1938,  when  the  return  was  only 
modest. 

AVERAGE   RmmNS 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  again  that  these  are  average  returns 
of  the  larger  half  of  Industry  While  the  flguren  cited  cover  only 
slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  Industrial  net  worth,  this 
Is  simply  because  the  reports  as  yet  arc  incomplete;  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  percentages  will  change  grcaliy  as  more 
reports  are  made  public  until  approximately  1.000  corporations 
are  covered,  comprliilng  about  one-half  of  the  Industrial  wealth  of 
the  Nation  and  earning  well  over  one-half  of  the  industrial  profits 
cf  the  country. 

They  include  the  efficiently  managed  as  well  an  the  less  capably 
managed  concerns,  the  most  thriving  industries,  as  well  as  those 
V.  hich  for  one  reason  or  another   have  experienced  difficulties. 

Tlie  big  domestic  problem  before  the  United  States  is  why,  with 
the  opportunities  for  profit  as  great  as  they  have  been,  does  not 
capital  go  to  work?  There  are  a  number  of  explanations,  some 
psychological  and  some  much  more  fundamental 

The  whole  situation  rnay  be  changed  by  the  defense  drive  now 
In  progre^.  but  if  ever  there  comes  a  time  when  the  United  States 
can  once  more  concentrate  its  attention  solely  on  its  domestic 
problems.  Intensive  study  must  be  given  to  the  faliure  of  capital 
to  flow  more  freely  into  profitable  enterprise. 


Federal  Expenditures,  Per  Capita,  in  Kansas  Have 
Been  Three  Times  as  Great  as  Internal-Revenue 
Collections  for  Period  From  March  1,  1933,  to 
January  1,  1910 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  eJOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  comparative  table  showing 
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Internal-revenue  collections  in  Kansas  from  March  1,  1933.  to 
January  1.  1940.  with  comparative  Federal  exTpenditures  in 
Kansas  from  March  4.  1933.  to  June  30.  1939.  and  a  break- 
down showing  collections  and  expenditures  per  capita  based 
on  population  estimates  for  July  1.  1937: 

E>timated    population.     1937 1.364.000 

Total    revenue    collections $136,625,328 

Revenue  collections  per  capita 73  29 

Total   Federal  expenditures.. 444,106  787 

Federal  expenditures  per  capita 238.25 

Average  for  group  ot  Great  Plains  States   (Including 
Kansas)  : 

Revenue  collections  per  capita 95.25 

Federal  expenditures  per  capita .  213.02 

Average  for  group  of  Middle  Atlantic  States: 

Revenue   collection.^   per   capita 350.40 

Federal  expenditures  per  capita 157.80 


The  Indispensable  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1940 


H)rrORIAL  FROM  HOT  SPRINGS   (S.  DAK.)   EVEJ^INO  STAR 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hot  Springs  (S.  Dak.»   Evening  Star  for 
August  6,  1940: 
(Prom  the  Hot  Springs  (8   Dak  )  Evening  Star  of  August  6.  1940 1 

THZ  "INOISFENSABLE  MAN" 

President  Roosevelt  allowed  lilm.self  to  be  "drafted"  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago  because  he  believed  that  he  is  the 
only  man  In  the  whole  Nation  who  Is  capable  of  guiding  America 
during  these  turbulent  times. 

This  impression  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  an  •Indispensable  man" 
was  carefully  fostered  l>efore  and  during  the  convention  by  his 
friends  and  was  never  discouraged  by  him.  He  allowed  the  Idea  to 
come  to  full  flower,  until  today  It  Is  the  main  argument  of  the 
new  dealers  in  their  attempt  to  break  the  third-term  tradition. 

But  like  other  ambitious  men.  the  President  finds  that  his  public 
remarks  of  prevloiis  years  sound  strangely  at  variance  with  some 
of  his  current  views.  Certainly  he  did  not  believe  In  the  'Indis- 
pensable American"  theory  in  1932,  when  he  was  out  to  get  Mr. 
Hoover's  Job. 

"This  country  needs  the  tonic  effect  of  such  a  reiteration  of 
American  principles."  said  Candidate  Roosevelt  at  New  York  on 
November  3.  1932  "It  calls  to  its  service  with  particular  emphasis 
the  independent  and  courageous  spirits  who  are  willing  to  leave 
the  household  of  a  betrayed  faith,  who  are  asking  for  substance,  not 
shadows,  who  are  seeking  for  truth,  not  names  for  truth. 

"In  speaking  for  the  common  •  •  •  men  and  women  I  have, 
I  believe,  avoided  the  delusion  that  this  is  a  campaign  of  persons  or 
of  personalities  To  Indulge  in  such  a  fantastic  idea  of  my  own 
Irdlvidual  Importance  would  be  to  betray  the  common  hope  and 
the  common  cau-^e  that  have  brought  u«  all  together  this  year  A 
great  man  left  us  a  watchword  which  we  can  well  repeat:  There  is 
nc  indispensable  man."  " 

And  when  Mr  Roosevelt  wound  up  his  1932  campaign  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  we  And  him  making  this  studied  declaration: 

"The  genius  of  America  is  stronger  than  any  candidate  or  any 
party.  This  campaign,  hard  as  it  has  been,  has  not  shattered  my 
sense  of  humor  or  my  sense  of  proportion.  I  still  know  that  the 
fate  of  America  cannot  depend  on  any  one  man  The  greatness  of 
America  is  grounded  on  principles  and  not  on  any  single  person- 
ality    I.  for  one.  shall  remember  that.  e%en  as  President  " 

If  what  Mr  Roosevelt  said  about  the  "indispensable  man"  was 
sound  m  193"2 — and  we  t>el!eve  It  was — it  is  sound  now.  It  should 
bo  a  cardinal  principle  of  democracy  that  no  man  Is  indispensable 
In  any  public  office. 

Should  ihe  t.me  ever  come  when  public  men  become  Indispensa- 
ble, then  America  no  longer  will  be  a  democracy.  It  will  be  as  totali- 
tarian as  any  continental  European  state. 


Money  and  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   t)KLAHOMA 

TN  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  8  •  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  M    HARRIS3 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask.unani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting 
signed  article  appearing  recently  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial.  The  article  was  prepared  by 
Robert  M.  Harrlss  and  discusses  the  relationship  of  money 
to  agriculture  and  agricultural  interests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   New    York   Journal   of   Commerce    and   Commercial    of 

July  31.  1940] 
CoNSTRUcn\i:  MoN^T.^RT  Movn  Hexo  NrrcED  bt  AcRictTLTtmic — Harriss 

Declares  Debt  and  Tax  Structure  Stifles  Recoveky  in  Cotton. 

Farming,      and      Business      Gencrallt — Succests      Thb«i-Point 

Program  in  This  Direction 

(By  Robert  M   Harrlss) 

In  August  1933  I  stated  In  an  article  written  for  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  that  there  could  be  no  sound  recovery  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry  without  a  constructive  monetary  program 
to  give  our  people  relief  from  the  then  crushing  debts  and  excessive 
taxes 

During  these  past  7  years  we  have  failed  to  adopt  such  a^pii|fram 
and  basically  conditions  have  grown  worse  Instead  we  ad||pled  a 
program  of  Government  borrowing,  spending,  reglmentatlotl.  and 
planned  economy  Not  In  a  single  year  has  it  been  pos-sible  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Federal  debt  has  mere 
than  doubled  Taxes  have  t)ecome  so  excessive  that  they  now 
absorb  approximately  30  percent  of  an  already  Impaired  national 
income.  Such  taxes  naturally  curtail  purchasing  power  and  destroy 
Incentive  for  capital  and  business  to  go  forward 

Today  I  believe  it  is  apparent  that  sound  recovery  In  the  great 
cotton  industry  and  national  recovery  are  impo.ssible,  and  ba.'^lcally 
conditions  will  continue  to  grow  worse  until  we  adopt  a  threefold 
program  along  the  following  lines: 

three-point  program 

1.  Restore  to  Congress  the  greatest  economic  privilege  of  all — the 
right  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of  money — where  It  belongs, 
according  to  the  Constiiutlcn.  This  Is  to  be  followed  by  sound 
monetary  program,  free  of  either  private  or  political  control,  with  an 
expansion  of  the  currency  instead  of  l>onds  against  the  more  than 
120.000.000  000  of  sterile  or  hoarded  gold,  until  the  cotaniodity  and 
general  price  level  Is  restored  to  where  the  people  can  pay  their 
interest,  debts,  and  taxes,  and  realty  mortgages  become  sound. 

At  existing  price  levels  It  Is  im^s>lble  for  the  people  to  pay  Inter- 
est, debts,  and  taxes.  The  lower  the  price  level  the  more  difficult 
and  impossible  it  is  lO  pay  the  Inttjest.  debts,  and  taxes,  and  the 
higher  the  price  level  the  easier  or  more  possible  it  Is  to  pay  them. 
Therefore.  untU  the  price  level  Is  restored.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
have  national  solvency  and  balance  the  Budget 

The  sterilizing  or  hoarding  of  more  than  $20,000  000,000  of  gold, 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  world's  gold,  ha^  a  deflationary 
effect  not  only  on  cur  country  but  the  world.  The  sterilization  of 
this  gold  has  been  a  large  contributing  factor  in  the  break-down  of 
world  economy  and  has  driven  nations  to  the  barter  system. 

2.  There  must  be  a  prompt  lowering  and  revision  of  taxes.  Includ- 
ing lowering  of  tariff  barriers,  with  the  repeal  of  ccrUin  punitive  and 
uneconomic  taxes.  However,  this  will  not  bo  practical  without  a 
constructive  monetary  policy  to  restore  the  general  price  level. 

3.  Bupinesslike  and  practical  economy  In  government. 

A  representative  constitutlojial  gcvernment  cannot  support  and 
regiment  the  people  This  can  only  go  with  dictatorship  or  totali- 
tarian states  A  constitutional  government  can  only  be  expected 
to  make  fair  and  equitable  laws  aiid  enforce  them.  Therefore,  our 
form  of  government  cani.ot  long  endure  If  the  citizens  look  to  the 
Government  to  support  and  take  care  of  them.  If  our  constitutlcn:a 
Go\ernment  is  to  endtire,  the  citizens  must  Instead  support  and 
take  care  of  their  Government, 

We  have  the  choice  of  two  roads  ahead.  One  is  the  road  we  are 
traveling — the  road  of  Government  borrowing,  spending,  crop  re- 
duction, regimentation,  interference  and  competiilcn  with  agricul- 
ture,   indtiatry.    labor,    business,    banking.    Increasing    Governixtent 
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debts,  and  uneconomic  and  destructive  taxes.     The  end  of  this  road 
Will  lead  to  inflation,  repudiation,  and  disaster. 

The  other  read  is  the  constitutional  rcr.d  It  will  require  courage 
and  fortitude  to  take  the  constitutional  road,  because  we  must  have 
the  strength  of  mind  and  Justice  to  face  and  equitably  adjust  the 
debt.  tax.  or  money  question  and  adopt  a  sound  constructive  eco- 
nomic and  financial  program.  Furtlier  delay  may  mean  the  loss  to 
us  and  cur  children  of  that  wonderful  God-given  form  of  consti- 
tutional government  we  Inherited  from  the  founding  fathers 
Therefore,  before  it  is  too  late,  let  us  unite  in  this  most  serlotLs  crisis 
and  demand  that  Congress  take  the  right  road  —the  constitutional 
road. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  8  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5 » 


1940 


NEWSPAPER   CLIPPINGS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator  Carter 
Glass  Is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate.  I  am  re- 
quested by  him  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  certain  newspaper 
clippings  making  reference  to  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  such  new.spaper  clippings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clippings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  18,  1940] 

Farlet  Retires,  FAiTHrxT.  to  the  End  to  His  Pabtt — Dream  Comb 

True  Tops  Career  or  Service 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

James  Aloyslus  Farley  made  his  exit  from  the  American  po- 
litical stage  last  night  in  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  party  loyalty, 
for  which  his  name  has  become  synonymous. 

After  his  name  wa.s  placed  in  nomination  by  his  political  father. 
Carter  Gi.ass.  the  .senior  Senator  of  Virginia,  and  the  convention 
gave  him  72  9  votes.  Farley  stepped  before  the  convention  to  move 
that  the  nomination  of  PYanklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  man  he  twice 
elected  to  the  Presidency.  Ix-  nominated  for  a  third  term 

In  the  greatest  moment  of  28  years  of  political  life,  Farley  re- 
ceived a  thunderous  ovation  from  the  convention  when  he  was 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  balloting 

reads  his  swan  song 

Grinning  broadly,  he  motioned  the  delegates  to  take  their  seats 
and  began  reading  a  statement  which  he  prepared  as  State  after 
State  piled  up  the  vote  which  shattered  American  jxilitical  prece- 
dent against  a  third  terra 

He  began  by  stating  that  the  convention  twice  had  given  him 
the  highest  honor  in  its  gift — the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Party — and  he  was  now  appearing  before  that  body  to  ask  a 
courtesy, 

"I  have  pur!-ued  a  course  that  has  been  dictated  by  the  deepest 
conviction,  and  v\hen  a  man  falls  to  follow  his  convictions  he  is 
false  to  himself,  false  to  his  party,  and  false  to  his  country,"  he 
solemnly  declared. 

■'I  wanted  this  convention  to  proceed  as  a  democratic  body 
should  proceed  to  nominate  its  standard  bearers  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic method  and  that  has  been  observed. 

PATS    TRIBfTE    TO   GLASS 

"My  name  was  placed  In  nomination  by  a  great  and  noble  Ameri- 
can As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  grateful  to  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
of  Virginia. 

"I  am  grateful  to  those  delegates  of  this  great  convention  who 
voted  for  me  and  those  who  would  have  done  so  had  they  not  cther- 
wise  been  pledged 

"Down  through  the  years  I  have  always  been  giving  my  best  efforts 
to  the  Democratic  Party  I  want  this  convention  to  know  I  will 
continue  to  give  that  same  effort  to  my  party. 

"Therefore  I  move  susp)ension  of  the  rules  to  declare  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  nominated  by  acclamation." 

delegates  cheer  him 

This  example  of  party  devotion,  which  climaxed  the  realization  of 
a  dream  of  28  years — to  have  his  name  submitted  for  the  I*resl- 


dency — and  a  firm  conviction  apair.st  the  breaking  of  the  third-term 
tradition,  provoked  a  demonstration  from  the  convention. 

OfBcfrs  of  the  convention  wrung  Farley's  hand  In  tribute  to  the 
leader  who  was  maklnK  his  exit  from  tlie"  Americnn  political  hcene,  a 
tenor  san^j  When  Ir:sh  Eyes  Are  Smiling,  the  theme  song  of  the 
Farley  Presidential  biwmers. 

Farley  turned  away  from  the  speaker's  stand  and  made  his  way  to 
his  chair  the  biggest  man  of  the  convention  equal  to  the  blgge.-st 
moment  of  his  life.  He  fought  his  tight  against  the  ihlrd  term,  and 
when  his  party  turned  him  down  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  his  party 
and  in  a  magnificent  gesture  moved  to  make  the  third  term  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  convention. 

cherished     PRESIT^ENTlAL     HOPE 

Prom  the  day  he  entered  political  life  as  clerk  of  his  Republlcnn 
home  town  at  Stony  Point.  N.  Y  .  Farley  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  might  seme  day  be  considered  Prendontial  timb<'r. 

At  the  moment  he  realized  that  ambition  he  well  know  that  h«* 
had  no  hope  of  securing  his  party  s  nomination,  but  his  cup  of  Joy 
was  none  the  less  full,  for  he  had  achieved  what  he  considered  a 
fitting  climax  to  his  political  career. 

And  he  had  carried  his  objective  over  the  combined  opposition 
cf  both  President  Roosevelt  and  a  man  whom  he  had  saved  from  a 
New  Deal  purge,  Mayor  Edward  J   Kelly,  of  Chicago. 

In  1932  Farley  s  green-mk  letters  and  drummer  canvass  of  th«i 
county  won  the  nomination  for  Mr  Roosevelt  In  1936  P'Rrley's 
political  salesman.ship  brought  his  rhlef  the  greatest  endorsement 
the  Nation  has  given  a  Presidential  candidate  In  more  than  a 
century 

RECALL  AID  TO  KELLT 

Three  years  ago  Farley  persuaded  his  chief  not  to  heed  the  advlc« 
of  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes,  a  Republican  turned 
new  dealer,  who  urged  the  President  to  purge  Kelly  as  the  admin- 
Iwtration  had  disowned  Tammany  Hall,  In  New  York  City.  L«st  night 
the  man  Parley  saved  was  whooping  It  up  for  the  third  term. 
which  Farley  could  not  stomach 

But  the  few  moments  of  triumph  when  he  was  put  In  nomination 
last  night  repaid  Farley  for  the  many  heartaches  ingratitude  has 
brought  him  since  1938      There  was  a  sfjng  In  his  heart 

"I  am  truly  grateful,"  he  said  "It  Is  the  greatest  moment  of 
my  life  I  consider  It  a  high  honor  to  have  my  name  presented, 
and  particularly  by  such  a  distinguished  American  as  my  old  friend 
Carter  Glass.     Its  great  to  be  an  American." 

TOMORROW:     HIS    EINAUC 

Farley  will  complete  his  exit  from  the  political  stage  tomorrow 
when  the  Democratic  National  Committee  names  his  successor  He 
will  retain  his  post  as  New  York  State  Dr^mocratic  chairman  Just  to 
keep  a  hand  in  at  the  political  table  rather  than  to  play  the  game. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  party  chieftain  was  born  at  Grassy 
Point.  N  Y.,  May  30,  1888,  of  Irish  parents.  His  father  died  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  when  J!m.  as  he  is  know  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  was  a  youngster. 

In  his  early  teens  financial  circvimstances  forced  his  mother  to 
permit  him  to  tend  bar  in  the  combination  grocery  and  saloon  she 
operated  to  keep  her  family  together.  Before  she  would  permit  htm 
to  serve  Rockland  County  neighbors  she  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  not  drink  or  smoke. 

TAPERS    OFF   ON    GUM 

At  the  age  of  52  he  has  never  tasted  alcohol  nor  tobacco  In  the 
last  year  he  has  striven  to  give  up  the  chewing-gum  habit,  which 
displeases  his  wife. 

In  1920  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Finnegan,  who  has  been 
admiring  his  convention  performance  from  a  box  in  the  stadium. 
She  is  also  a  Hud.son  Valley  native  and  of  Iri.sh  descent  They  have 
three  children — two  girls,  Elizabeth  and  Ann.  who  have  been  on 
the  platform  with  their  father,  and  one  son.  James  A  .  Jr..  the  baby 
of  the  family,  who  is  at  a  summer  camp. 

As  a  tall,  rangy  youngster  Jim  played  first  b:ise  on  the  town  ball 
team  This  brought  the  early  popularity  which  led  county  political 
leaders  to  place  him  on  the  ticket  for  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point  In 
1912      He  held  the  office  until   1919 

In  the  meantime  he  entered  the  cement  busine.s.s  as  a  salesman, 
bnd  he  will  tell  you  he  was  the  worlds  best  cement  salesman  when 
he  quit  in  1933  to  enter  the  Rcosevelt  Cabinet  after  managing  the 
Democratic  campaign  as  party  chairman. 

In  the  years  between  Stony  Point  and  Washington  Farley  .served 
in  the  New  York  Lfgislalure.  held  the  political  sinecure  cf  port 
warden  in  New  York,  and  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Athletic  Commission  under  Gov   Alfred  E   Smith. 

He  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  had  met  only  cnre  before  the  latter 
became  Governor  of  New  York  and  was  recognized  as  a  Presidential 
pcst^lbility  Once  acquaintance  wa.s  made,  it  flourished,  and  Farley 
worked  untiringly  to  mak"  Rocsevelt  the  leading  contender  for  the 
nomination  at  Chicago  in  1932  He  Inspired  the  deal  with  Texas 
and  California  which  made  that  nomination  a  reality. 

Farley  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work  He  maintains  a  huge 
ccrrespondcnce.  spends  hours  on  the  phone,  and  finds  time  to  see 
all  callers  while  working  at  a  schedule  which  would  break  down 
most  men 

In  193G  Farley  rolled  up  his  shirt  Bleeve3  and  by  his  personal  drive 
he  carried  46  cf  the  48  States  for  Roosevelt  For  this  unparalleled 
campaigning  he  received  public  thanks  from  his  Chief  on  election 
night.  1936. 
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TOUCOTTFN    BT   HTS   BOSS 

Arer  election  nl«?ht  Mr  Rcv^sevplt  forgot  the  man  who  had  made 
him  PTOTldent  and  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  political  ir^aster 
or  the  dav  Parley  was  not  coniUUed  In  the  fleht  to  pacK  tne 
Supreme  Court,  because  he  was  known  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
ir.  Consequently  he  wns  not  called  on  to  direct  the  purge  of  the 
Senators  who  defeated  that  plan  ^        ,    »       „ 

Jim  advised  his  chief  to  forget  that  lost  battle  and  seek  to  .e- 
establLsh  party  harmony.  Mr  Roofeevelt  Ignored  that  advice  and 
put  the  political  campaign  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Han-y  Hopkins,  a  social  worker,  and  Thomas  O.  Corcoran  and  Ben 
Cohen.  White  House  lobbylata. 

When  this  strategy  board  lo^st  the  pixrge  campaign  In  every  State 
Mr  Roosevelt  secretly  blamed  Farley  lor  Its  failure,  although  Farley 
had  told  him  It  had  no  chance  of  success. 

A   BREAK    DEVELOPS 

From  this  coolness  developed  a  break,  although  neither  Roose- 
relt  nor  Parley  would  acknowledge  It  when  Farley  showed  hlmsell 
Indisposed  to  lead  the  Roosevelt  drive  for  a  third  term 

Farley  went  about  the  country  -selUng  stampe."  as  he  put  It, 
but  the  White  House  was  confident  he  was  selling  himself  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  The  White  House,  however,  could  not 
openlv  break  with  Parley  because  he  did  nothing  but  praise  the 
New  Deal  and  its  chief  in  his  addresses.  ».>    »      , 

Never  In  those  days  did  the  President  give  Farley  any  hint  of 
his  third-term  plans  and  never  did  Farley  a.sk  for  them. 

Not  untU  the  day  before  Farley  left  for  Chicago  to  direct  con- 
vention preliminaries  d:d  Mr  Roosevelt  confide  his  secret  to  Far- 
levs  ears  In  the  President's  btyhood  home  at  Hyde  Park.  N  Y, 
Farley  learned  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  make  no  move  to  secure 
the  nomination  but  would  accept  a  draft.  ,.  .^     . 

After  Parley  came  to  Chicago  he  learned  that  Mr  Roosevelt  had 
set  up  a  strategy  board  consisting  of  Hopkins.  Senator  James  F. 
Byrms  (Democrat,  South  Carolina),  and  Frank  Walker,  who 
financed  the  1932  preconventlon  campaign,  to  conduct  the  draft 
movement.  Parley  found  the  President  did  not  regard  this  as 
lifting  his  hand  for  the  nomination. 

With  outward  urbanity  but  Inward  irritation.  Farley  watched 
this  group  put  the  heat  on  his  friends  among  the  delegates,  and 
In  particular  on  the  Massachiisetts  delegation,   which  was  pledged 

to  him 

He  made  no  attempts  at  retaliation.  In  his  frequent  conUcts 
with  the  press  he  preserved  hi.s  hi>;h  good  humor,  and  even  In  his 
contacts  with  the  opixisltlrn  grciips  he  showed  no  rancor 

WOBICS    AC.irNST    STAMPEDE 

He  bent  his  efforts  toward  heading  off  a  stampede  for  Roo5evelt 
which  would  prevent  his  own  name  from  being  ofTered,  a  di:5tlnc- 
tlon  which  the  admUmtratlon  begrudged  him. 

Farley  balked  a  New  Deal  plan  to  persuade  Glass  not  to  nominate 
him.  He  balked  new  efforts  to  halt  all  nomuiations  and  allow  no 
came  but  Roosevelt  s  to  be  voted  upon 

And  when  the  triumph  of  having  his  name  put  in  nomination 
last  night  was  his.  Parley  did  not  gloat  Nor  dees  he  intend  to 
"take  a  walk"  In  the  campaign,  although  he  will  no  longer  be 
chairman. 

He  will  show  his  successor  the  ropes  and  make  speeches  fcr  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

I  Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  News  of  July  19.  1940] 
Smiling  Jim 

A  lot  of  people.  In  and  out  of  the  Democratic  Party,  are  wishing 
today  that  James  Aloy.slus  Parley  could  have  become  the  No.  1  man 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  he  surely  became  the  No.  1  man  In  the 
affectlors  of  all  who  have  watched  him  play  his  saga  of  friendship 
and  loyalty  to  the  bitter  end  at  Chicago  this  week. 

There  is  no  President  maker  In  our  history  quite  like  this  Ameri- 
can Warulck  The  legend  of  Mark  Hanna  is  kept  alive  by  his 
daughter  who  wields  some  of  his  wizardry  today,  but  whoever 
seriously  thnught  of  him  as  anything  more  than  the  cleverest  poli- 
tician of  his  time?  Who.  Including  himself,  ever  mentioned  him 
for  the  Presidency  to  which  he  had  unerringly  guided  his  fellow 
Ohloan.  William  McKinJey? 

Yet  Parley  was  the  outstanding  Independent  candidate — In  itself 
that  word  ••indep>endenf  for  the  two-term  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  speaks  volubly^ — before  the  convention, 
other  than  the  President  himself  Farley  had  the  largest  votes  next 
to  the  President,  a  very  poor  second.  Indeed,  but  In  the  hands  of 
anyone  less  scrupulous  a  very  substantial  spring  board  from  which 
to  go  to  the  top. 

A;i  cur  trained  observers  at  the  convention  are  unanimous  in 
their  l)elief.  that  the  convention  was  ready  for  anything  due  to  the 
burgling  of  the  third-term  zealots  The  Inference  is  pretty  plain 
that  if  Parley  were  wholly  free  in  his  own  conscience  to  make  the 
kind  of  fight  for  himself  that  he  made  for  the  President  In  1932. 
there  would  have  been  no  question  but  what  he  could  have  had 
the  nomination.  It  took  manhood  of  an  extraordinary  character 
fcr  him  to  keep  his  hands  tied  while  he  could  have  had  his  life's 
ambition  ilmply  by  reaching  out  for  it.  We  could  all  feel  safe 
with  such  a  man  at  the  helm 

CHIZr    VICTIM 

Jim  Farley  isn't  ci  ming  out  of  this  convention  with  anything 
gp.-vlal  except  some  mere  experience—  unless  you  count  the  In- 
creased resp«'Ct  and  admiration  which  a  lot  of  people  have  con- 
ceived (or  him  since  the  party  claus  started  rallying. 


Farley  has  been  the  chief  victim  of  the  adroit  game  by  which 
Pres  dent  Roosevelt  killed  off  all  rival  candidacies  for  the  nomina- 
tion Farley  had  ambitions  of  his  own— but  instead  of  getting  a 
run  for  his  morey.  he  had  to  go  out  to  Chicago  and  take  charge  of 
the  ceremonies  at  which  the  ashes  of  his  ambitions  were  quietly 
la-d  to  rest      And  it  never  knocked  the  smile  off  his  face 

Net  once  during  all  the  conferences,  meetings,  and  public  ap- 
pearances which  kept  him  busy  before  and  during  the  convention, 
did  Farley  by  word  or  action,  betray  resentment  at  the  way  his 
chief  had  used  him.  He  wasn't  happy — you  dldnt  need  to  know 
him  very  well  to  see  that — but  he  didn't  whimper,  he  didn't  sulk, 
and  he  stayed  loyal. 

DISTOHTED    PICTURE 

All  Of  which  is  really  worth  noticing,  because  the  general  public 
has  somehow  got  a  distorted  picture  of  Jim  Farley,  and  it  ought 
to  be  corrected 

Farley  is  supposed  to  be  Just  a  politician,  with  the  accent  on  the 
word  Just.  He  happens  to  be  a  lot  more  than  that,  and  that  he 
never  got  credit  for  It  is  pretty  much  the  fault  of  the  Inner  circle 
new  dealers  All  through  the  Roosevelt  administration,  whenever 
principles  had  to  be  compromised  for  political  expediency.  Farley 
was  the  whipping  boy— the  guy  they  blamed  It  on.  He  always  took 
the  rap — and  down  the  years  he  took  quite  a  few  bum  ones. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  principles,  honesty  and  general  all-round 
decency  Farley  will  stand  comparison  with  anyone  in  the  Cabinet. 
And  as  for  his  awareness  of  social  and  economic  problems,  and  his 
abilltv  to  approach  them  intelligently— well,  on  the  eve  of  the 
con.-e'ntlon  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  nonpolltlcal  of  the 
New  Deal's  economic  general  staff  confided  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly content  to  see  Jim  Farley  in  the  White  House. 

CEMOCRA-nC    PROCESS 

Farley's  uncomfortable  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
was  aggravated  by  the  clumsiness  with  which  the  new  dealers 
played  their  harid  Farley  knew  that  a  huge  majority  of  delegates 
were  ready  to  vote  a  third-term  nomination,  and  he  wasn't  prepared 
to  buck;  all  he  asked  -Aas  that  things  take  thulr  regular  order,  with 
the  names  of  other  candidates  (himself  Included)  being  put  before 
the  convention  to  get  such  votes  as  might  be  available.  Yet  the 
new  dealers  continued  to  work  for  a  nomination  by  acclamation, 
despite  the  ulaln  warnings  that  that  would  mean  a  fight. 

To  cap  It  all,  the  new  dealers  reversed  tneir  field  abruptly  on 
the  matter  of  naminp  a  national  chairman  At  first  they  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  get  Farley  out:  then,  about  the  time 
the  convention  opened,  they  liegan  to  realize  that  they  needed 
him.  and — having  get  him  to  the  point  where  he  wanted  to  resign — 
they  did  all  they  could  to  get  him  to  stay. 

It  all  added  up  to  a  bad  situation  for  the  party  and  for  Farley 
personally.  It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse,  especially  for 
the  party,  if  Farley  hadn  t  been  able  to  meet  It  with  a  ^ood  deal 
of  real  sportsmanship  No  whit  of  his  deep  hurt  was  In  his  word« 
or  voice  as  he  stepped  to  the  microphone  and  testified  to  his  abiding 
faith  In  the  Democratic  process.  It  was  his  desire  to  see  it  work 
out  in  orderly  fa-shion  which  cfjmpelled  him  to  let  his  name  go 
before  the  delegates  With  the  vote  all  in  he  acknowledged  defeat, 
pledged  his  support  to  the  winner,  and  called  for  the  nomination 
of  the  President  by  acclamation. 

Jim  Parley  will  go  down  In  American  political  history  as  the 
man  who  wouldn't  snatch  the  crown  from  a  friend  who  had  all 
but  disowned  him. 

IFrom    the    Aberdeen    (8     Dak)    News    of    July    23.    1040) 
Jim    FAaLiT's   Popuuabitt 

There  Is  much  more  sincere  regret  among  the  rank  and  file 
Democrats  of  the  country  because  Jim  Farley.  Postmaster  General 
and  national  chairman,  is  resigning  from  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  party  than  there  would  have  been  if  President  Roosevelt 
had  decided  he  would  not  stand  for  reelection 

Jim  Farley,  by  his  nature,  has  always  been  closer  to  the  people 
and  even  though  he  had  to  be  content  to  step  aside  for  other 
presidential  counselors  after  he  had  accomplished  the  task  of 
electing  hi3  friend  to  the  highest  office  In  the  Nation  he  retained 
the  confidence,  admiration,  respect,  and  love  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  knew  him  either  personally  or  through  his 
frequent   public   app*^rances  and  utterances. 

Pew  American  statesmen  have  ever  been  paid  greater  tribute 
even  In  eloquent  obituary  addresses  than  was  paid  Jim  Farley 
in  the  Presidential  nominating  address  delivered  before  the  con- 
vention by  the  distinguished  Senator  Carter  Glass  And  few  men 
In  history,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  service  to  humanity. 
have  lived  to  read  as  many  and  as  laudatory  comments  atxDUt 
themselves  as  have  appeared  during  the  past  week  about  Jim 
Parley  In  thousands  of  editorials  in  newspapers  of  all  political 
preferences 

The  respect  for  Jim  Farley's  ability,  fairness,  honesty,  and 
loyalty    tc    his    friends    knows    no    political    party    boundaries 

These  who  have  had  dealings  with  him  know  there  is  no  secret 
to  his  popu  arity 

Any  one  of  them  would  declare  Immediately  If  asked  about  his 
power  for  obtaining  the  highest  cocp»rallon:  "He  Is  such  a  square- 
shroter:  such  a  regular  fellow:  and  he  never  goes  back  on  hN  word  " 

Aside  from  the  help  of  those  splendul  qualities,  he  relied  upon 
a  love  for  his  work  to  become  the  master  political  leader  of  his  time. 

In  announcing  plans  to  retire  from  public  life  and  establish 
his  personal  fortune,  he  said;  "I  have  remained  in  public  lile  at 
great  financial  sacrifices  becaiue  I  love  politics." 
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The  same  qualities  that  made  him  the  "rilrac!e  man"  of  1932 
and  1936  will  assure  success  m  his  new  business  Interests — success 
that  may  permit  him  some  day  to  return  to  politics. 

(From  the  Batavia  (N.  Y  )  Times  of  July  25,  1940] 

Democratic  Party  Loses  Services  of  One  of  the  Greatest  National 

Chairman  They  Have  Ever  H.\d 

With  James  A  Parley.  Democratic  national  chairman  and  Post- 
master General,  passing  out  of  the  national  political  picture,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  sviffered  a  severe  loss, 
but  the  Democrats  are  thankful  that  they  can  stll  retain  the  leader- 
ship of  'Smiling  Jim"  in  Demo<  rati;-  siate  afialrs.  lie  remains  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee. 

It  was  Mr  Farley  whom  President  Roosevelt  selected  as  State 
chairman  when  he  ran  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  the 
first  time  Tlien.  later,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  candidacy  for 
the  highest  honor  in  the  Nation,  he  again  chc&e  Mr  Farley  as 
national  chairman,  and  it  was  Mr.  Farley  who  guided  both  of  the 
President's  last  two  campaigns  to  victory.  What  the  lo.'^s  of  his 
services  will  mean  in  the  coming  campaign,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  Democrats  admit  that  the  loss  of  his  services  as  national 
chairman  Is  a  blew  to  the  workers  within  the  ranks  who  have  come 
to  know  Jim  so  \\ell. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  systematic  organizers  that  ev^-r 
entered  politics,  and  the  Republican  Party  has  often  wished  that 
they  had  a  man  like  him.  .so  capable  and  competent.  His  successor 
will  be  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  a  committee  of  five!  who 
will  recommend  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  will  then  pick  his 
successor  on  Autrust  1. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  Mr  Farley  was  opposed  to  a  third  term. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  national  committee  v,as  held  in  Chicago, 
when  Mr  Farley  tendered  his  resignation.  The  session  was  pacltcd 
wiih  emotion  when  the  departing  Jim  bade  farewell  to  his  loyal 
captains  As  he  hiins.lf  expressed  it.  he  looked  into  a  si-a  of  fac^s 
when  he  was  saying  good-bye.  He  said  he  accepted  the  action  of 
the  conventicn  and  pledged  his  support  to  the  national  ticket 

All  predict  among  his  thousands  of  friends  that  he  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  great  statesman  in  national  {Xjlltical  affairs  He 
remaintd  true  blue  to  the  end  to  his  superior,  the  President.  What- 
ever his  thtughts  are,  they  are  k.-pt  to  himself,  as  he  betrayed  no 
confidences,  but  hLs  many  friends  know  that  he  had  been  on  the 
outs  with  the  President  for  some  little  time.  We  still  say  that  if 
Mr.  Farley  haa  wanted  to  go  out  among  the  d- legates  In  that 
convention  to  put  pressure  on  tnem.  he  would  have  received  a 
greater  vote  and  perhaps  might  have  been  successful  as  a  candidate. 
He  knew,  however,  that  many  were  pledged,  and  he  was  too  big  a 
man  to  ask  them  to  break  that  pledge.  He  said  he  had  a  conviction 
and  carrio^d  it  through.    Then  he  stepped  down. 

Whatever  his  future  may  be.  he  carries  with  him  the  wishes  of 
thousands  of  frler.ds  for  success  In  whatever  undertaking  he  may 
a.ssume.  and  still  remains  as  one  of  the  most  popular  men  that 
ever  entered  Democratic  politics. 

[From  the  Dally  Kennebec  (Maine)  Joumal  of  July  22,  1940] 

Farley   Qvrrs 

J.Tmes  A  Farley  nnncunces  that  after  August  17  he  will  retire  to 
private  life,  resigning  both  his  Cabinet  Job  of  Postmaster  General 
and  chairmanship  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  to  which 
he  was  reelected  unanimously  at  Chicago.  Thus  will  come  the  final 
parting  of  the  ways  of  the  President  and  the  man  most  responsible 
for  his  political  career.  Such  a  break  has  been  common  enough  in 
political  history,  but  this  one  may  be  more  shattering  than  any  of 
the  others  since  Farley  has  been  so  much  more  of  a  partner  than 
eubcrdinate  of  the  President  and  as  such  has  enjoyed  such  complete 
confidence  of  his  party.  Without  the  genial  Jim  the  political  .scene 
at  Washington  will  never  be  quite  the  same  for  Democrats  again. 

Farley  suftered  the  fate  of  all  who  interfered  with  the  "draft" 
of  the  President  for  a  third  term.  When  he  rcfu.-,ed  to  go  along 
In  that  he  was  pushed  a^idc  as  ruthlessly  as  any  potential  candi- 
date of  any  strength  and  became  only  a  figurehead  chairman. 
Management  of  the  convention  at  Chicago  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  by  the  "drafters"  as  was  obvious  in  the  results.  What  little 
Farley  did  assert  himself  prevented  a  rout  becoming  a  party  dis- 
aster. He  would  not  permit  his  beloved  old  party  to  t>e  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  amateurs,  although  he  cotild  not  prevent  it  be»ng 
grievously  hurt. 

Now.  all  the  Democrats  can  expect  from  Farley  is  his  straight 
vote  which  they  have  always  had.  With  a  mess  on  their  hands 
that  baffles  them,  they  hated  to  see  him  go  and  would  have  kept 
him  If  they  could  but  that  was  more  than  even  the  genial  tempera- 
ment and  loyalty  of  Farley  could  stand.  Having  been  permitted 
no  voice  in  shaping  the  campaign,  he  did  not  Intend  to  run  It  as 
It  had  been  started. 

Loyal  as  he  has  always  been  to  his  party.  Farley  proves  even 
more  loyal  to  his  country.  Opposed  to  a  third  term  for  any 
Pregldt-nt  as  a  dangerous  weakening  of  our  democracy,  he  did 
all  he  could  to  persuade  the  President  against  It  and  when  he 
failed  stuck  to  his  conviction  and  let  the  Presldtnt  go  along 
without  him.  Farley  probably  knows  how  this  country  thinks 
pollt.cally  as  well  a«  any  man  ever  did  and  can  Jud^e  all  reactions 
accurately.  When  he  opposed  a  third  term  he  was  representing 
far  more  than  his  own  sentiments,  as  hi*  successor  may  learn  to 
his  .sorrow.  For  this  he  may  have  a  "orlght  spot  In  American 
history. 


(From  the  G.-eat  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  of  July  26.  1940) 
Parley  Is  Loy.\l  to  the  Party  Tickit 

It  was  a  matter  cf  sincere  regret  when  the  Democratic  National 
Committ<'e  organizt  d  at  the  close  of  the  party  conventicn  in  Chicago 
that  James  A.  Farley  could  not  accept  unanimous  approval  and 
continue  as  the  ch.ef  executive  of  this  Import unt  party  organization. 

Mr.  Farley  has  rendered  8  years  of  rcmarkab!*-  effective  service. 
There  is  realization  that  it  will  be  dimcult  to  tind  another  party 
leader  who  can  guide  the  committee  through  a  national  campat-^n 
with  equal  ability  p.nd  effectlvemss.  When  Mr.  Farley  assumed  this 
leadership,  the  Democratic  National  Committee  was  carrying  an 
Indebtedness  cf  a  large  sum  of  money.  That  was  all  cleared  away. 
There  w.is  a  sub.stantial  amount  in  tlie  treasury  at  the  close  of  this 
recent  Chicago  convention 

There  was  no  more  genuine  approval  expressed  at  Chlcac;o  than 
that  accorded  his  leadership.  Committee  resolutions  from  the 
whole  country,  and  from  the  Western  States  In  particular,  were 
presented  In  hlslust  praise  for  remarkable  work  through  an  8-year 
period. 

From  news  reports  over  the  country  there  has  been  ccnslderabla 
erroneous  commeiit  as  to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Farl.'V. 

A  number  of  Republican  papers  have  endeavored  to  persuade 
their  readers  that  Mr  Farley  will  be  less  loyal  to  the  Democratic 
Party  than  he  has  been  heretofore.  This  prejudiced  comment 
cannot  long  survive.  His  own  statement  issued  at  Chicago  at  the 
time  the  national  committee  was  organized  puts  aside  any  im- 
pression of  this  sort.     The  text  of  his  statement  Is  .is  follows: 

"Eight  years  ago  in  this  city  I  w.is  elected  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee.  In  the  intervening  years  I  have  had 
the  happiest  asKceiations  with  Democrats  all  over  the  country 
and  my  debt  to  the  party  can  never  be  repaid. 

"I  have  remained  in  public  life  ai  great  financial  sacrifice  be- 
cause I  love  politics.  I  have  an  opportunity  now  to  accept  an 
attractive  offer  in  business  and  in  Justice  to  my  family,  because 
of  my  financial  situation,  I  am  going  to  accept. 

"Before  leaving,  I  shall  coo^wrate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  my 
succes.sor  as  national  chairman  In  setting  up  the  machinery  for 
the  coming  campaign.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  American 
people  want  the  Democratic  Party  to  remain  In  power.  My 
opinion  has  not  changed,  and  again  I  pledge  my  lull  support  to 
the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Farley  Is  the  best  evidence  of  what  he 
intends  to  do.  Anyone  who  liad  the  prtvlleRe  of  talking  to  him 
at  Chicago  will  not  have  the  sllghte.st  doubt  about  what  he  will 
be  doing  in  the  approaching  campaign. 

I  Prom  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal  of  July  22,  1940] 

Can  They  Do  Withoitt  Jim? 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  speak-easy  era  Jimmy  Durante,  of 
the  headlight  no.'-e  and  the  buzz-haw  voice.  v;sed  to  rasp  his  way 
throuRh  a  tin-pan  alley  chan.'0:i  immodestly  called  1  Kin  Do  Wid-out 
Broadway.  But  Kin  Broadway  Do  Wid-out  Me? 

A  parody  Is  In  order  to  commemorate  the  resignation  of  Jim 
Farley  as  Democratic  national  chairman.  Farley  can  do  without 
the  New  Deal,  but  can  the  New  Deal  do  without  Parley?  It  Is  a 
question  Democrats  will  not  fall  to  place  high  up  on  the  list  along 
with  other  such  vital  matters  as:  "How  deep  Is  anti-third-tenn 
sentiment?"  "Can  the  spirit  of  '32  and  '3G  be  recaptured?"  and 
"Hew  strong  Is  Willkie?" 

The  pushing  around  Big  Jim  received  at  Chicago  has  been  ade- 
quately reported  Not  even  the  tributes  paid  the  big.  bald  chair- 
man by  the  President  and  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt — both  of  which  sounded 
more  like  belated  afterthoughts  than  like  heartfelt  expresslon.s — 
could  wipe  out  the  Impression  left  In  delegates'  minds  that  Farley 
was  being  eased  out  none  too  gently  Tlie  question  also  remains 
as  to  how  much  of  the  New  Deal's  genius  for  putting  electoral  vote* 
"In  the  bag"  departs  with  Farley. 

Net  even  Farley  can  tell.  The  answer  Is  wTapped  up  In  Big  Jim's 
astounding  memory  for  names,  his  unfailing  bonho.mie  with  party 
little  wigs  in  nearly  every  metropolis  and  bulge  in  the  road  In  48 
States,  his  green-Ink  signature  en  thou.sands  of  "pers-mal"  letters. 
Not  until  after  November  will  the  loss  of  Farley  be  capable  of  meas- 
urement.    Tlie  only  certainty  Is  that  it  wlU  not  be  ."-.mall. 


[From  the  Batavia   (N.  Y  )    Times  cf  July  25,   1940] 

Farley's  Resignation  "Takes  Great  Figure  From  Politics— T'imes 
Fditor  Traces  Career  of  Postm.>ster  General  in  This  State — 
Friendly  Toward  All — Dei  eoate  Predk  ts  Return  of  Fj^rlet 
to  the  National  Scene  in  Future 

(The  following  Intimate  account  of  the  career  of  James  A  Farley, 
who  is  retiring  as  Democratic  national  chairman,  was  wTltten  by 
Albert  F.  Kleps.  a  long-time  filend  and  delegate  to  the  recnt 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chicago.  Mr.  Kleps  is  editor 
of  the  Times  ) 

James  A.  Farley,  who  has  become  so  v/ell  and  widely  ki.own 
thrcu?hcut  the  Nation,  on  Aupust  17  will  be  giving  up  th'»  re.vji 
cf  national  chairman  of  the  Dmocratlc  Party.  All  Democratic 
workers  who  have  come  in  contact  with  this  great  natlo.ial  tipure 
and  who  have  come  to  know  him  intimately  seem  sad  today  over 
the  thought  that  they  will  not  have  him  as  their  leader,  advlbrr. 
and  friend  in  the  campaign  ahead.  However,  they  are  still  very 
grateful  to  know  he  will  remain  as  chairman  of  the  Democ:'atic 
State  committee. 
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The  writer  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parley  In  a  fraternal 
way.  It  will  be  recalled  the  Postmaster  General  took  a  prominent 
part  In  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  became 
pre«'.dent  of  the  State  association  at  the  time  the  writer  was 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Batavla  Ledge.  I  never  knew  or  asked  about 
Jim  Parley's  politics  Neither  did  he  a-^k  me  as  we  became  stanch 
friend.-!  At  once  I  was  able  to  observe  that  he  was  a  man  who  was 
very  thorough  In  any  work  he  undertook  and  that  he  had  a  way 
of  doing  things  that  spelled  success  m  his  undertakings.  This 
quality  made  him  a  great  leader  in  fraternal  work 

I  met  him  again  after  being  elected  a  Democratic  State  com- 
mitteeman In  Genesee  County  I  will  recall  the  first  State  conven- 
tion I  attended  when  Mr  Parley  was  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  It  was  the  first  time  that  either  of  us  knew  the 
other's  politics.  We  then  worked  together  until  President  Roose- 
velt ran  for  Governor  of  New  York  State  the  first  time. 

At  the  convention  In  Syracuse  Mr  Roosevelt  was  named.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  select  Mr.  Farley  as  State  chairman  to 
guide  his  campaltrn.  which  turned  out  to  bo  another  cf  Mr 
Farley's  out«iandUig  succes&es.  Before  he  left  Syracuse  he  asked 
me  If  I  would  net  further  assist  him  up-State  and  take  on  the 
chairmanship  cf  Genesee  County.  I  accepted,  and  from  that  day 
oii  I  have  had  the  real  pleasure  to  work  with  Jim  and  to  learn 
all  about  him  He  In  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  I  have  ever  known 
and  a  man  among  men  always 

While  It  has  been  pretty  hard  sleddlr^  In  Genesee  County  to 
change  votes,  still  we  have  made  Inroads,  politically  speaking,  and 
one  that  wants  to  work  for  the  cause  of  Demticracy  cculd  not  help 
but  have  the  feeling  that  he  was  working  for  a  great  leader,  an 
honest  man  whose  word  could  always  be  relied  upon  I  can  say  he 
never  made  a  promise  he  did  not  keep  and  when  he  became  a  greater 
man  and  entered  national  politics  he  never  forgot  those  who  had 
worked  with  him  before.  He  always  knew  everyone  he  met.  no 
matter  If  it  was  long  afterward  This  was  borne  out  at  the  na- 
tional convention  Just  closed  In  Chicago.  He  invited  the  T*Titer 
to  attend  his  press  conferences,  held  each  morning,  where  prominent 
newspapermen  representing  some  of  the  largest  publications 
throughout  the  United  States  gathered.  1  got  a  great  kick  out  of 
attending  these  sessions  and  listening  to  the  questions  tossed  at 
him.  He  had  an  answer  fcr  every  one  and  It  was  given  In  a  courte- 
ous way  no  matter  how  silly  the  question  might  scund. 

They  all  gathered  about  and  stood  around  while  Mr.  Parley  was 
seated  at  a  desk.  Once  while  he  was  answering  their  questions  he 
happened  to  look  my  way  and  said.  "Good  morning,  Al.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  see  you  when  I  came  in  the  room. "  That  is  the  way  he 
knows  i>eople. 

One  cf  the  foolish  questions  asked  by  a  reporter  was  "about  that 
Massachusetts  14  to  15  vote  "  "What  do  you  think  about  that  fel- 
low?" the  reporter  asked,  and  as  quick  as  lightning  Parley  pointed 
his  finger  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  write  that  fellow  a  letter  and 
thank  him  ' 

One  reporter  asked  him  If  he  would  like  to  know  who  the  25  dele- 
gates were  that  voted  for  him  In  the  New  York  delegation,  and  he 
replied: 

"I  do  not  want  to  know.  I  never  want  to  know  because  I  know 
they  were  my  friends  Just  the  same.  You  might  be  Interested  to 
know,  gentlemen,  that  many  of  the  delegates  who  could  not  vote 
for  me  came  to  my  room  yesterday  afternoon  with  tears  In  their 
eyes.  They  were  honest  men  and  they  told  me  why  they  could  not 
vote  for  me.  I  appreciated  that  even  more  than  If  they  had  been 
able  to  vote  fcr  me  ' 

If  time  and  space  would  permit.  I  could  go  on  and  enumerate 
any  number  of  things  like  that,  that  were  of  real  human  interest, 
all  of  which  would  go  to  show  and  bear  out  the  greatness  of  Farley. 

It  was  kno»Ti  that  the  New  York  State  delegation  was  divided 
and  I  understand  that  It  was  Parley's  idea  to  call  the  New  York 
State  delegation  together  prior  to  the  evening  sessions,  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  polling  the  delegates.  We  were  called  at  5  o'clock 
and  no  one  but  accredited  delegates  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room. 
Gov  Herbert  H  Lehman  presided  at  the  session,  stating  that  he 
wanted  to  handle  the  New  York  State  votes  so  that  none  of  the 
dei«^tes  would  be  embarrassed.  Later  a  committee  of  10  was 
appointed  to  canva.ss  the  delegation  tiefore  the  evening  session  to 
make  their  choice  known  and  this  plan  was  followed.  When  the 
New  York  delegation  was  called.  Governor  L«hman,  the  floor  leader, 
announced  25  votes  for  Mr.  Parley.  64  votes  fcr  President  Roosevelt, 
and  several  others  which  were  scattered.  Immediately  the  slip  of 
paper  on  which  they  were  written  was  destroyed. 

This  further  shows  the  greatness  of  Jim  Farley.  He  knew  that 
many  of  these  delegates  might  be  holding  some  political  p<,s;tlon 
or  might  be  seeking  something  from  th.-  administration  and  he 
would  not  have  them  embarrassed. 

When  I  first  became  county  chairman  and  would  go  to  New  York. 
1  would  find  In  Mr.  Parley's  office  a  complete  file  of  Genesee  County, 
with  the  name  of  every  Democratic  committeeman  and  of  every 
Democratic  election  inspector  The  names  of  the  candidates  that 
were  running  and  the  town  tickets  m  Genesee  County  were  also 
Included  In  the  file. 

Following  an  election  In  any  town,  a  letter  would  arrive  from 
Mr  Farley,  asking  If  any  Democrats  were  elected.  I!  any  were,  he 
requested  their  names  and  they  would  receive  a  personal  letter  from 
lilm  congratulating  them  on  the  run  they  made.  If  they  lost,  they 
would  receive  a  letter  thanking  them  for  the  effort  they  put  forth, 
with  a  wish  that  the  next  time  they  m:ght  be  successful. 

New,  this  Is  the  s\-stem  Mr  Farley  practiced,  and  he  was  able  to 
keep  his  flng«r  on  the  button  at  all  times.    There  was  nothing  so 


small  that  he  would  not  take  notice,  and  it  was  this  plan  he  followed 
in  organizing  his  workers.  He  carried  this  system  into  national 
politics,  and  no  doubt  a  great  measure  of  the  success  he  attained  as 
a  great  leader  came  through  his  keeping  m  close  touch  with  every 
individual. 

When  the  writer  was  elected  county  chairman  Mr  Parley  put  him- 
self out  to  come  from  New  York  to  Batavia  to  lend  his  pre.sence  at 
a  bi?  dinner  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  over  300  When  in 
1934  the  Democrats  tendered  me  such  a  rousing  birthday  party  at 
St.  Anthonys  Community  Center,  with  about  800  people  present. 
Mr.  Parley  was  unable  to  come  himself  and  he  sent  Vincent  Daiiey. 
his  confidential  aide,  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  be  present  at 
the  event. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  my  personal  reminiscenres  of  a  man 
who  has  been  one  of  the  truest  friends  I  have  ever  had,  and.  though 
I  may  be  what  you  might  call  'small  fry  "  In  pclitlcs,  I  was  never 
forgotten.  When  success  came  to  the  Democratic  Party  I  was 
never  forgotten  in  requests  that  I  made  for  appointments  of  some 
of  our  Democratic  people  In  fact,  today  there  are  8  or  10  j)eople 
working  in  various  departments  in  Washington,  where  I  have  asked 
for  a  favor  and  the  appointment  was  granted. 

I  have  on  my  de.«k  a  copy  of  Mr  Parley's  book.  Behind  the 
Ballots,  and  I  prize  It  greatly.  It  is  personally  Inscribed  with  his 
famous  green-ink  pen.  as  follows; 

'To  Albert  F  Kleps.  Sr  .  with  every  good  wish  to  Al  B^leps,  one 
of  the  best  friends  I  have  ever  known — a  real  fellow 

"(Signed)     James  A.  Farltt." 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  I  will  always  retain  it  and  prize  It. 

I  do  not  mean  from  what  I  have  written  here  that  this  is  a  swan 
song  for  Jim  Parley,  because  I  still  glor>-  In  the  thought  that  he 
will  remain  as  the  head  of  New  York  State  Democratic  politics 
and  that  another  day  may  come  when  Jim  will  return  to  the  front 
In  national  affairs. 

I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  of  July  23.  1940 1 
Mr    F.ARiET   Steps  Dowt* 

Mr.  Farley  steps  down  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  makes  his  t>cw  out  of  public  life  at  a  moment  when 
his  action  Is  beheld  with  sincere  regret  by  many  members  of  his 
party  and  when  his  particular  powers  will  be  poignantly  mls.'^ed  in 
the  Democratic  fold.  His  unique  talents  enhanced  two  highly  sat- 
isfactory- campaigns  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  conducting  a  political  tour  de  force  may  be 
sorely  mis.sed  before  the  coming  race  is  over. 

Loyal  to  the  last,  Mr.  Farley  ended  his  political  career  with  a 
full  and  fond  endorsement  of  his  friends,  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  But  something  makes  us  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
course  of  events  in  Chicago  was  Just  a  little  too  much  for  hlra  The 
course  of  the  New  Deal  third-term  bandwagon  must  have  left  Mr. 
Farley  and  his  powers  of  political  persuasion  feeling  Just  a  bit  out 
cf  things  and  alone.  Mr.  Farley  s  democracy  is  equal  to  a  good 
stiff  fight,  but  Chicago  left  it  standing  around  without  anything 
to  fight  for.  The  streamlined  success  of  the  New  Deal's  bright 
young  men  In  engineering  a  third-term  acclamation  must  have 
made  Mr  Farley  feel  that  his  old -school  Democratic  tactics  be- 
longed to  a  ditTerent  era.     Those  adnunlstration  "insiders"  who  had 

i  Mr.  Roosevelt  nominated  before  anyone  knew  whether  he  would 
run  again  or  not  did  not  even  bother  about  Mr.  Farley's  pre- 
ccnventlon  knowledge  of  the  "third-term  riddle,"  which  proved 
to  be  no  riddle  at  all. 

These  things  and  others,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  must  have  left 

I  Jim  Farley  ama.zed.  even  though  he  had  the  drift  of  things  long 
before  the  convention  met.  Piobably  there  is  a  party  element 
which  Is  happy  to  have  Mr.  Parley  out  of  the  way.  and  perhaps 
it  IS  that  same  element  which  set  in  motion  the  mechanics  of  the 
third-term  nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
would  be  pleaded  by  more  Parleys  and  fewer  bright  young  new 
dealers  on  the  Democratic  bandwagon. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  of  July  16.  1940) 

PAITHrUL     FailKD 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Democratic  convention.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  Jim  Farley  has  been  a  good  friend  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Also,  he  has  proven  himself  a  loyal  party  leader  Whether  he 
continues  as  chairman,  his  past  service  has  been  generously  given, 
and  perhaps  few  men  could  have  carried  the  party  burden  so 
capably,  and  with  such  unfailing  good  humor. 

His  role  has  not  been  easy.  Behind  his  friendly  countenance  and 
his  affable  manner,  he  has  perhaps  puzzled  over  many  a  situntlon 
not  relating  to  his  own  Post  Office  Department.  He  has  cheer- 
fully ?houlderpd  blame,  or  disposed  of  criticism  with  a  smile. 
One  of  his  hardest  Jobs,  perhaps,  has  been  to  close  rifts  within  the 
ranks;  and  If  he  has  not  always  succeeded,  he  has  at  least  mitigated 
the  stings  In  party  friction  as  best  he  could 

Jim  Farley's  friendship  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  dates  back  over  20 
years,  and  he  has  been  unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  "the  boss" 

His  own  aspirations  have  been  well  known,  cf  course.  Regardless 
of  any  third-term  issue,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  whether 
he  might  have  been  a  serious  contender  for  the  nomination  But 
at  least  he.  as  others,  has  awaited  word  from  the  White  House, 
though  later  he  permitted  his  name  to  go  before  the  Massachusetts 
voters. 
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In  Chicago  prior  to  the  convention's  opening,  he  carried  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plans  If  he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to 
withdraw  his  own  name,  that  was  his  own  affair,  and  could  signify 
no  lapse  cf  loyalty.  In  fact,  he  gave  glowing  praise  to  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  But  he  insisted  that  convention  procedure  be 
as  usual,  and  that  nominating  proceed  regularly 

A  quick  thinker.  Mr  Farley  showed  himself  a  match  in  those  pre- 
convention  hours  for  turning  aside  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
put  to  him  by  reporters  HLs  sense  of  humor  came  to  his  aid  when 
one  finally  asked  him.  "Do  you  know  what  Is  happening?"  and  he 
gave  a  big  laugh  as  he  replied.  "Sometimes." 

Whether  Mr.  Fiuley  continues  in  the  political  picture  or  turns  to 
the  management  of  a  major  league  baseball  team,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  he  has  been  an  energetic  and  faithful  chairman  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  His  loyal  support  has  been  of  great  help  to  Mr 
Roosevelt.  Should  the  latter  be  nominated,  he  would  ml.«*  the  help 
of  the  genial  Jim,  if  Mr.  Farley  decides  to  resign  the  chairmanship. 

[From  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  of  July  21,  1940] 
"A  Good  Name  Is   Rathek      •      •      •  " 

Mr.  James  Farley  quits  active  politics  for  baseball  It  Is  an  his- 
torical fact,  plainly  writ  in  the  records,  that  Mr  Farley  has  been  a 
very  active  part  of  active  politics  There  are  manv  gentlemen  now 
dwelling  on  the  melancholy  side  of  politics  who  wish  he  hadnt  been 
so  active. 

His  separation  from  politics  to  go  Into  business  for  himself  In 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Yankees  ball  club,  has  been 
subject  of  much  discussion.  It  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thetic comment  There  has  been  a  considerable  feeling  that  Mr 
Farley  has  been  victimized  by  Ingratitude. 

However  this  may  be,  decision  upon  It,  and  equally  the  doing  of 
anything  about  it  if  it  requires  that  anything  be  done— may  be  left 
to  those  whose  concern  and  business  It  more  directly  Is.  The  rest 
of  us  can  take  a  less  emotional  lock  at  the  matter. 

And  that  look  reveals  that  Mr  Farley  takes  with  him  something 
that  is  pretty  fine  for  a  man  to  have,  whatever  business  he  en- 
gages m. 

That  Is  a  good  name— a  reputation  for  squareness,  reliability, 
sportsmanship  and  moral  uprightness  and  sincerity  which  no  one 
questions,  not  even  his  political  opponents. 

There  Is  a  very  large  element  of  opinion  which — some  of  It  de- 
voutly wishing  that  Mr.  Farley  had  quit  politics  long  ago  or  else 
had  been  less  keen  at  It  than  he  was— joins  in  the  salutation  and 
admonition  which  Riley's  Hoosier  farmer  gave  to  the  son  "Goodbye 
Jim;   lake  keer  of  yourself."  ' 


IFrom  the  Binghnmton  (N  T  )  Press  of  July  11,  1940] 
In  neighboring  Owego  there  once  lived  a  wise,  experienced  and 
altogether  able  and  honorable  gentleman  of  the  old  school  named 
Th  mas  Piatt  Over  the  years  he  developed  a  political  philosophy, 
fragments  of  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  particularly  perti- 
nent to  American  affairs. 

Tom  Piatt  thought,  among  other  things,  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  political  Ingratitude  In  it  he  discerned  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  and  decay  of  political  sy.stems.  Not  that  he,  or  anyone 
with  sense,  would  expect  the  public  to  be  grateful  to  public  servants. 
When  he  spoke  of  political  Ingratitude  he  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  relationships  between  parties  and  members  of  par- 
lies— between  individuals  and  individuals;  between  organizations 
and  members  cf  organizations. 

All  that  Tom  Piatt,  as  a  Republican,  used  to  say  on  that  subject 
must  have  some  striking  force  in  the  reflections  of  James  Aloysius 
Parley.  Democrat,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  political  organizer  of 
our  times,  as  he  contemplates  the  approaching  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago 

Those  who  fought  the  fight  with  him  In  1932  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  wrested  from  the  Raskob-Shou-^e-Smith  control 
that  had  taken  it  over  In  the  1928  campaign,  are  reported  by  early- 
bird  correspc>ndents  present  on  the  convention  scene  as  "glum  and 
sour." 

They  remember  who  it  was  that  went  out  to  the  country  in  1931 
and  lined  up  a  lasting  bloc  of  Roosevelt  delegates  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  "stop  Roosevelt"  leaders  They  remember  who  It  was 
that  drew  the  water  and  carried  the  wood  in  the  precon  vent  Ion  cam- 
paign and  in  the  long  days  and  nights  at  Chicago  before  Jim  Farley 
finally  swung  the  deal  that  to<ik  over  the  Garner  delegations  from 
California  and  Texas  to  clinch  the  Roosevelt  nomination. 

They  remember,  too,  who  it  was  that  revivified  the  rusted  Demo- 
cratic national  organization  for  the  victorious  campaign  which 
followed;  they  know  who  it  was  that  knew  the  score  every  mmuie 
In  that  campaign 

And  th-y  haven't  forgotten  who  It  was  that  served  as  whipping 
boy  for  the  Roos.-velt  administration  when  th?  fallacies  of  the  New 
Deal  became  apparent  to  the  Am-rtcar  press,  until  the  uncomplain- 
ing good  sportsmanship  of  Jim  Farley  made  the  critics  of  the  New 
Deal  think  twice  and  then  put  th^-  whip  down  where  It  belonged — 
on  other  shoulders. 

None  knows  better  than  some  of  tho-se  veterans  do  how  desperately 
\n  the  past  few  years  Jim  Farley  has  tried  to  maintain  the  in.egrity 
of  the  conservative  Democratic  Party  against  borings  from  within  by 
new  dealers  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  i>i  the  sound 
political  work  that  had  to  be  done  to  make  New  Deal  pay  rolls 
possible. 


And  none  knows  better  than  these  do  how  patient  and  loval  and 
obedient  and  cheerful  Jim  Farley  has  ix'en  In  those  past  few  hard 
years  when  the  falr-halred  hosannah  bovs  at  Wa.shington  tried  to 
push  him  around  They  have  wondered  at  that  patience  and  good 
nature.  Tliey  knew  that  he  could  not  even  contemplate  the  word 
"Ingratitude"  In  connection  with  the  man  he  has  served  so  well — 
the  man  ho  calls  "the  boss." 

These  men  know  James  A  Farley  as  an  Individual  who.  regardless 
of  his  place  In  the  sun.  regardless  of  political  power  or  crush  of 
work,  has  always  had  the  time  to  be  courteous  and  fair  and  honest 
with  his  fellow  men.  with  never  a  trace  of  an  enlarged  hatband 

And  they  know  him  as  the  one  individual  In  the  Democratic 
Party  who  might  possibly  hold  Its  factionalisms  and  lU  disgruntle- 
ments  together  through  a  third-term  campaign 

Some  of  them  have  read  the  short  story  written  by  another  great 
Democrat.    Col     Frederick    Stuart    Greene,    now    dead     who    used    to 
admire  Jim  a  great  deal     The  story  won  naiJonal  honors  one  year 
It  Is  called  The  Cat  of  the  Cane  Brakes. 

It  tells  a  tale  of  cruel  Ingratitude.    In  the  last  few  words  of  it  the 

woman  who  was  ungrateful  stepped  on  the  fangs  of  a  dead  snake 

and  there  was  poison  enough  left  in  the  fangs  to  kill  her    quite 
horribly.  ■  m     «» 

[From  the  Blnghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of  July  22.  19401 
The  Better  Gamk 
"Someone  else  Is  controlling  this  convention's  activities  from  here 
on  out."  Jim  Farley  Is  quoted  as  having  said  at  Chicago.  And  he 
meant  It.  and  In  meaning  it  he  dealt  the  forces  that  be  within  the 
New  Deal  a  .staggering  blow,  for  the  only  flair  for  doing  things  some 
of  the  chief  stooges  have  is  in  mismanagement.  Oh,  they  wanted 
him  to  remain,  all  right,  but  only  as  a  work  horse,  a  behind-the- 
scenes  worker  while  they  bowed  and  scraped  and  smiled  and  took 
the  credit.  But  Jim  was  smart  and  In  effect  said  "Here  It  Is  Us 
yours;  let's  see  what  you  do  with  it" 

It  will  not  be  too  long  before  Farley  Is  at  the  head  of  the  Yankee 
baseball  empire,  and  that  brings  him  pretty  close  to  home  for  the 
Triplets  are  part  and  parcel  cf  the  organization  He  Is  slated  to 
take  over  the  entire  holdings  from  the  Ruppert  family  within  2 
months'  time  They  Include  the  Yankees;  Newark  Bears  of  the 
International  League;  Kansas  City  Blues,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion; Norfolk,  of  the  Piedmont  League;  Akron,  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
League:  and  Easton.  Md  ,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  League  with  no  end 
of  working  agreements.  He  will  be  far  happier,  this  old  first  base- 
man. 

In  ba.seball  a  honeyed  smile,  albeit  a  fal.se  one.  doesn't  get  base 
hits  It  reminds  that  two  sea.sons  ago  Jim  Farley  entered  Johnson 
Field  with  former  Judge  Dave  Lee  to  witness  a  ba.'^eball  game  The 
wonder  Is  whether  the  Postmaster  General  at  that  time  vlsloned  that 
one  day  he  would  head  this  team  as  well  as  the  others.  At  any  rate 
he  acted  quite  differently  and  humanly  from  what  one  might  ex- 
pect—based upon  past  experience  anyhow— from  one  in  his  hlKh 
position  in  Government.  Unobtrusively  he  sat  six  rows  up  among 
the  common  people  In  the  grandstand.  He  bit  on  the  end  of  a 
score  card  as  Dave  leaned  over  and  gave  him  an  earful  It  might 
have  been  politics,  and  then  again  Dave  might  have  been  telling 
about  a  certain  play,  fcr  he,  too.  did  some  fancy  tossing  In  his  youth 
out  Norwich  way  Just  two  .small-town  boys  grown  to  mans  estate 
and  a  pretty  fair  Job  done  by  each. 

Then  Jim  leaned  over  and  whispered  In  Dave's  ear  Dave  has  lone 
since  rellnquithcd  the  reins  of  leadership  In  the  tier  He  has  re- 
turned to  law  practice  In  Norwich.  Cculd  It  be  that  his  stanch 
friend  told  him  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  and  that  he  knew 
even  then  the  cards  were  stacked?  It  is  possible,  but  astute  Doli- 
ticians  rarely  tell  their  Innermost  secrets  to  us. 

Jim  could  have  had  a  motorcycle  escort  of  troopers  Into  the 
ball  park.  He  could  have  been  escorted  into  a  front  box  with 
official  scraping  and  all  that  His  secretary  could  have  called 
up  the  county  committee  and  told  it  to  hop  on  the  old  ballyhoo 
bandwagon  and  s  gnal  the  great  one's  approach.  None  of  this 
was  done.  Jim  didn't  stand  -ip.  flash  a  3-acre  grin  and.  stiff- 
armed,  toss  out  a  ball  that  couldn't  bean  a  fly  and  hiirt  it 
He  did  not  have  newspapermen  there  to  blind  him  with  flash 
bulbs  He  came  there  to  enjoy  a  game.  And  that  is  the  way 
he  has  gone  about  managing  his  party — quietly,  efficiently  and 
unostentatiou.sly  About  the  only  efficient  thing  about  the  "party 
has  been  the  organization  for  elections. 

Jim  will  find  temperament  among  young  plavers  coming  up 
and  plenty  of  it  among  such  a  group  of  prima  donnas  as  there 
must  be  on  a  world-championship  team,  but  how  easy  It  will  be 
to  handle  them  after  8  long  years  in  conniving  Washington. 


(Prom  the  Blnghamton  (N.  Y  )  Sun  of  July  16.  1940] 
The  secret  locked  so  securely  within  Jim  Farley's  breast  when  he 
left  Hyde  Park  must  be  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  within  a 
day  or  two  when  everybody  will  be  privileged  to  share  it  And  would 
It  lie  surprising  if  the  secret  turns  out  to  be  no  secret  at  all?  There 
are  those  who  suspect  that  Jim  knew  the  Presidents  mmd  long  be- 
fore the  recent  historic  conference  between  the  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hud.son.  There  is  the  suspicion,  too,  that  Mr  Farley  dldni  a.sk 
about  the  third  term  because  he  didn't  have  to  and  that  the  only 
tcpic  under  discussion  was  one  of  convention  strategy. 

This  bus-ness  of  a  rift  between  Roosevelt  and  Farley,  of  a  ml.sun- 
derstanding  over  the  third-term  l.ssuc  and  of  growing  discord  In 
Democratic  ranks  seems  to  be  meat  for  the  Republican  press  which 


I. 


i 


Keep  nis  nnger  on  tne  Duuon  at  all  times.    Tnere  was  nothing  so  i    voters. 
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Is  making  the  most  of  It.  but  It  doesn't  seem  at  all  likely  that  the 
firm  friends  of  yesterirear  would  remain  so  long  with  their  heads 
together  if  there  were  any  real  differences  between  them. 

Mr.  Parley  \b  a  master  strategist  So  is  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Both 
are  showmen  of  the  first  order.  And  isnt  It  quite  possible  that 
PrankUn  and  Jim.  appreciating  to  the  fullest  the  necessity  of 
having  a  good  show  at  Chicago,  were  In  perfect  accord  as  to  the 
principal  actors,  the  parts  to  be  played,  and  the  lines  to  be  spoken^ 

A  convention  isn't  a  convention  wnthout  a  fight  And  so  there 
must  be  the  appearance  of  a  fight  at  Chicago.  But  any  old-time 
convention  strategist  can  tfll  you  that  those  in  control,  realizing 
that  "oppxKition"  must  appear  from  some  quarter,  often  build  up  a 
greater  opposition  in  order  to  smother  the  lesser  ones  That  s  old 
Btiifif  but  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  this  is  not  the  plan 
of  campaign  mapped  out  at  Hyde  Park.  Opixwitlon.  controlled  by 
the  one  who  appears  to  be  opposed  and  managed  by  a  trusted  lieu- 
tenant la  In  reality  no  opiKtsition  at  all.  It  merely  paves  the  way 
for  a  smooth-running  convention — the  kind  that  the  customers 
like 

We  have  It  on  the  authority  of  staff  writers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  that  the  "Parley-New  Deal  Rift  is  Widening"  and 
that  the  chairman  says  he  won  t  let  the  Roosevelt  stampede  stop 
his  own  candidacy.     Wishful  thinking? 

TO   QUOTX   raOM    THZ    HTXAU)   TRIBUNZ 

"  "Do  you  Intend  to  relinquish  the  leadcrbhip  of  the  party?"  was 
Btlll  another  question. 

"  "111  give  my  answer  Saturday  '  said  Mr.  Farley,  his  chin  thrust 
forward  in  a  manner  that  indicated  his  answer  might  be  pretty 
strong. 

"Asked  If  he  would  have  anything  to  say  about  the  third-term 
Issue.  Mr  Parley  declared  that  before  leaving  Chicago  he  would  ex- 
preae  himself  frankly  and  freely  on  ail  issues.  ' 

Well,  mebby  so.  mebby  sc!  Who  are  we  to  lift  the  veil  which  has 
proved  so  Impenetrable  to  others  more  skilled  In  the  ways  of  master 
politicians?  It  does  seem,  however,  that  two  men.  and  two  alone 
have  hold  of  the  strings  which  will  make  the  convention  puppets 
dance  and  that,  while  a  good  show  is  to  tx?  expected  with  much  out- 
ward show  of  bitterness,  it  may  turn  out  in  the  end  tliat  FYanklin 
and  Jim  have  hold  of  the  same  strmg  and  that  they  have  been  pull- 
ing it  together  all  of  the  time. 


I  Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  July  18.  1940 1 
The    NrwsPAPERMEN's    Candidate 

If  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States 
could  have  been  chosen  by  the  newspapermen  who  are  covering  the 
convention  rather  than  by  the  regular  Democratic  delegates,  there 
is  no  doubt  .38  to  the  result.  The  choice  of  the  newspapermen 
would  be  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  cf  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 

Mr.  Parley,  from  all  appearances,  is  on  his  way  out.  He  has  told 
the  President  that  he  cannot  serve  again  as  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  Behind  It  all  Is  a  story  of  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent, loyalty  to  the  party,  splendid  service  faithfully  performed  and 
badly  requited. 

The  newspapermen  are  solid  for  Jim  Parley  because  they  know 
him  of  old  and  in  their  own  language  "he  has  never  let  us  down  " 
He  has  never  told  an  untruth,  denied  a  quotation  in  order  to  make 
a  scapegoat  out  of  .strnie  reporter,  or  played  false  In  any  manner 
To  the  boys  of  the  press  to  whom  covering  national  politics  is  a 
routine  Job  he  Is  big.  lovable  Jim  Parley,  always  friendly,  always 
honest,  alwasrs  on  the  level.  No  other  people  in  America  know 
better  than  those  newspapermen  how  wholly  Jim  has  given  cf 
himself 

It  was  he  and  he  alone  who  engineered  the  convention  deals 
which  brought  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  the  first  nomination  in 
1932  It  was  Jim  Parley  who  stage-managed  the  election  of  1936 
with  such  triumphant  results.  Then  he  was  pushed  rudely  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  President's  new  cabinet  of  strange  favorites 
who  rule  everything  in  Washington. 

When  the  convention  of  1940  was  held  Jim  Parley  was  still  na- 
tional chairman,  but  Harry  Hopkins,  one  of  the  palace  favorites, 
VU  In  Chicago  to  give  the  orders  and  Jim  was  In  the  cold. 

The  delegates  knew  this  and  realized  what  was  going  on  but  felt 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  though  many  cf  them  expressed 
resentment.  The  newspapermen,  not  being  delegates,  were  much 
more  outspoken     They  were  for  Jim  to  the  last  man. 

(Prom  tlie  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  of  July  17.  1940 1 

PAaLIT    PARrWILL? 

Nearly  all  commentators  seemed  to  get  the  impression  that  Jim 
Parley,  in  his  brief  address  at  the  Democratic  convention  Monday 
night,  was  delivering  a  farewell  to  active  direction  of  Democratic 
Party  politics.     We  got  the  same  impression. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Farley  is  a  veteran  political  trooper.  He  would  play 
his  part  to  the  end.  And  in  his  speech  he  sought  to  be  the  good 
soldier,  the  faithful  leader,  to  the  last.  Indeed,  he  did  seem  to  be 
giving  up  command  with  devotion  and  regret.  But  underneath  all 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a  note  of  parting,  of  sadness. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been  little  encouragement  to  Mr  Far- 
ley's Presidential  aspirations  The  honor  of  the  party  nomination. 
which  he  may  feel  that  his  long  service  and  established  abilities 
Justified  him  In  hoping  for,  seems  altogether  unlikely  to  come  to 
him. 


Even  In  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  which  was  promised  to 
him,  there  came  this  shcut  from  a  delegate  In  a  caucus  "Mr. 
Parley  is  a  phony  candidate.  I  want  the  world  to  know  where  I 
stand — with  Roosevelt  " 

It  Is  even  said  that  Senator  Btrncs  and  Harry  Hopkins  are  the 
President's  personal  representatives  at  the  convention  Mr  Parley 
himself  Is  said  to  have  remarked  in  substance  that  he  knew  less 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the  convention  than  anyone  there. 

That  Is  not  the  old  Parley  He  was  going  through  the  motions 
In  loyal  party  allegiance  But  the  old  heart  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
him.  It  was  almott  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  played  the  game,  in- 
sofar as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned,  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  Jim  Farley  is  telling  himself  that  a  man  has  to  expect 
this  sort  of  thing  in  politics:  that  it  is  all  in  the  game  But  Just 
now  it  must  not  seem  to  t>e  such  a  good  game  as  once  It  did. 


[From  the  Bridgeport    (Conn  )    Post  of  July  20.    19401 
Mr    Farley  Retires 

James  A  Farley  has  announced  that  he  will  retire  as  chairman 
cf  the  Democratic  National  Committee  on  August  17  to  accept  "an 
attractive  private  business  offer.  "  possibly  head  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  club 

In  his  formal  statement  Chairman  Farley  pledges  "full  support" 
to  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket  He  explains  canfuUy  that  he  has 
headed  the  Democratic  National  Committee  for  8  years  at  great 
personal  financial  sacrifice  and  that  he  "owes  it  to  his  family" 
to  take  a  chance  to  capitalize  on  his  earning  power,  while  he  still 
has  the  earning  power 

That's  a  good  explanation  and  a  reasonable  one.  and  nobody  will 
begrudge  Jim  Farley  the  chance  to  make  some  money  But  the 
Important  point  is  if  all  was  well  within  the  Democratic  Party  he 
would  not  be  stepping  out  now  on  the  very  eve  of  a  crucial  cam- 
paign In  order  to  go  into  private  busiiiess  He  could  defer  private 
business  for  a  few  months  longer  after  having  deferred  It  for  a 
full  8  years. 

No,  everybody  knows  what  is  in  Jim  Parleys  heart  and  everybody 
respects  him  for  the  loyalty  which  restrains  him  from  saying  one 
ill-natured   or  ill-temp>fred  word. 

He  has  been  very  badly  treated.  Perhaps  his  succe^-8ora — the  men 
who  have  connived  to  get  most  of  the  old-time  Democra:ic  leaders 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party — will  manage  better  than  Jim  would 
have  done.  But  they  have  a  pretty  fine  record  to  beat.  Consider- 
ing 1933  and  19"6  we  would  say  that  Jim  Farley  was  the  outstanding 
political  campaign  manager  of  all  time. 


[From  the  Birmingham    (Ala  )    News] 
Jim    Farlft 

Democrats  everywhere,  regardless  of  what  they  think  about 
other  things,  from  the  third-term  question  on  down,  are  almost 
unanimous  in  liking,  admiring,  and  respecting  James  A  Farley 
The  tributes  paid  to  Mr  Farley  at  the  Chicago  convention  were 
genuine,   the  Democrats  feel  just   that  way  about  him 

Democrats  in  general,  therefore,  will  regret  Jim  Parley"s  forth- 
coming retirement  as  national  chairman  He  has  been  reelected 
to  the  chairmanship,  but  he  has  consented  to  serve  only  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  he  will  enter  private  business 

The  party  will  miss  Jim  Farley  during  this  campaign  But  it  is 
good  to  know  that  he  will  give  his  best  to  the  party  in  private 
life. 


[From  the  Birmingham    (Ala  )    News- Age-Herald  of  July  21.   19401 
Thk  Convention  Is  Over — But  the  Memobt  Lingers  On — Lovablb 

Jim  Farlit  Has  RrnaED,  Btrr  Reporter  Sats  He  Will  Be  DRArrto 

for  President  in  1944 

(By  Lily  May  Caldwell) 

CmcAco. — The  show  Is  over  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  In 
public  life  has  taken  his  final  bow  from  the  stasre  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  Genial  Jim  Farley  has  stepped  from  the  po- 
litical stage. 

But  that's  not  all  •  •  •  it's  only  one  of  the  Innumerable 
sequences  of  drama  and  comedv  that  were  a  part  of  the  convention 
of  1940; 

There  was  the  memorable  demonstration  for  Alabama's  dl.stln- 
gulshed  Speaker  of  the  House,  WllUam  B  Bankhead.  during  the 
bedlam  that  accompanied  the  balloting  for  Vice  Presidency  •  •  • 
the  arrival  of  Mrs  F  D  R  •  •  •  the  tears  of  Mrs  Henry 
Wallace  •  •  •  and  the  nomination  by  acclaim  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  as  the  man  to  whom  the  party  turned  again  in  an  hour  of 
crisis,  with  the  faith  that  he  will  safely  steer  otir  Nation  a^ain 
through  troubled  waters 

Roosevelt  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  but  th.it  lovable  Iri'^hman 
Jim  Parley,  the  man  whose  ability  to  make  friends  and  Infiuence 
delegates  brought  his  party  from  obscurity  into  the  national  spot- 
light In  1932  for  a  great  historical  drama — that  big.  square-shooting, 
easy,  likable  fellow  who  stood  there  on  the  plaaorm  fulfilling  his 
last  task  for  the  man  he  has  served  for  so  manv  years — shared  the 
heartbeat  of  the  crowd  with  his  "old  friend  Frank  " 

Jim  Parley  is  stepping  cff  the  political  stage  forever,  he  thinks. 
But  try  and  make  those  30  (XX)  cheering  souLs  believe  that  They 
know  he  Is  a  great  man;  that  politics  Is  his  life;  and  those  of  us  who 
have  sat  beside  him  in  press  conferences  during  the  past  wetk  know 
that  Jim  is  making  a   sacrifice — we  remembtr   thai   his  eyes  were 
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misty  when  he  said  good-bye.  "You  fellows  who  know  me  know  how 
deeply  I  feel  your  generosity  and  friendship." 

his  wife  is  happt,  though 

The  happiest  person  In  Chicago  today  is  pretty  Bess  Farley,  wife 
of  the  chairman,  and  head  of  the  "major  opposition"  to  his  bid  for 
the  Presidency,  who.  with  their  two  daughters.  Ann  and  Betsy.  Is 
here  to  celebrate  her  hu-^baud's  retirement. 

"I  never  wanted  Jim  to  go  Into  politics  In  the  first  place,"  she  told 
me  as  we  talked  in  her  flower-banked  suite  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
"and  although  I'm  naturally  proud  of  his  success.  I  dislike  oflicial 
life  and  having  him  away  from  home  all  of  the  time.  In  the  past  we 
have  always  maintained  an  apartment  at  the  Mayflower  because  Jim 
had  to  have  some  place  to  live  in  Washington,  but  I've  never  s-tnycd 
there  3  consecutive  niphts  in  my  life  •  •  •  and  I  much  prefer 
our  New  York  home  to  the  White  House, " 

Blue-eyed  Be.-s  Farley  is  witty,  frank,  friendly,  and  love-s  to  laugh: 
enjoys  the  theater,  dancing,  small  dinner  parties,  and  good  conver- 
sation And  she  s  as  pretty  a.s  the  girls,  who  have  been  the  center 
of  attraction  since  their  arrival  in  Chicago,  and  who  are  their 
father's  constant  companions^ and  two  good  reasons  why  "Bii<  Jim" 
l5  leaving  politics  to  accept  an  attractive  offer  In  bu.siness  that  will 
rdjust  his  financial  situation  and.  he  says,  "be  fair  to  my  family." 


I  Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  21.  19401 
Parleys  Coming  Retirzvent  Blow  to  Roosevelt  Campaign 

It  has  been  generally  uncerstood  for  seme  time  that  James  A. 
Parley  was  going  to  resign  a?  chairman  of  the  Democatlc  National 
Committee.  But  that  did  not  seem  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
blow  when  it  finally  fell. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Farley  accepted  reelection  until  August  17  at  which 
time  he  will  step  down,  his  place  then  to  be  taken  by  the  choice 
of  a  special  subcommittee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Actually 
President  Root>evelt  will  chcKise  his  manager,  as  candidates  gen- 
erally do. 

With  that  decision  the  party  leaders  had  to  abandon  the  hope, 
which  they  cherished  right  up  to  the  last,  that  the  chairman  might 
stick  through  the  campaign  or  at  least  get  It  well  on  Its  way. 

The  experience  of  the  New  Dealers  who  ran  the  convention  at 
Chicago  for  the  President — for  Parley  was  shoved  corapU  lely  in  the 
background — brought  home  vividly  to  them  what  a  great  void  would 
be  left  In  the  party  structure  with  the  retirement  of  the  genial 
New  Yorker 

Seldom  have  there  been  closer  relationships  In  politics  than  th.Tt 
between  Jim  Parley  and  Mr  Roosevelt.  Tlic  masterful  handling 
of  the  original  drive  for  the  nomination,  then  the  elections  of 
1932  and  1936.  demonstrated  the  unusual  political  genius  of  Farley. 
It  has  seldom  been  excelled  or  even  equaled. 

The  real  break  came  over  the  third-term  Issue,  although  the 
chairman  bitterly  protested  the  party  ptirge  2  years  ago  That 
thoroughly  unsuccessful  "blitzkrieg"  was  the  idea  of  the  clo.'-e  New 
Deal  insiders— the  Corcorans  and  Cohens  and  the  rest.  And  they 
conducted  It 

In  spite  of  that  failure,  their  influence  continued;  and  never 
since  has  Farley  had  quite  the  same  standing  at   the  White  House. 

Yet  the  chairman  never  discussed  the  third  term  openly:  and 
when  finally  asked  Friday  about  his  attitude  toward  it.  he  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  Inaicate  his  position  by  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  His  attitude  throughout  has  been  above 
criticism  with  never  even  a  trace  of  vlndlctlveness 

Mr.  Parley  Is  leaving  national  politics  to  accept  a  remunerative 
position  In  the  business  world.  His  financial  condition,  he  said, 
made  It  impossible  for  him  to  turn  it  down.  Certainly  his  host  of 
friends,  in  and  out  of  politics,  will  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
endeavor. 

He  has  been  not  only  a  great  political  leader  but  also  an  able 
administrator,  as  demonstrated  by  his  record  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. He  Is  known  and  respected  by  every  Democrat  of  conse- 
quence— and  numberless  humble  party  workers — from  coast  to 
coast. 

His  going  Is  ample  cause  for  worry  In  New  Deal  circles.  For 
with  a  real  fight  on  their  hands.  Jim  Parley  is  needed  as  never 
before.     It's  going  to  be  hard  to  fill  his  shoes. 

[Prom  the  BufTalo  (N   Y  )  Courier  cf  July  16,  1940) 
Not  Carrying  Bag  Now 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  a  secret.  James  A  Farley  shares  that 
secret.  Mr.  Farley  has  a  secret,  too.  Put  the  two  secrets  together, 
and  what  do  you  get?  Well,  read  the  dispatches  from  Chieago  and 
supply  your  own  answer 

It  can  be  one  of  several  answers;  or  3rou  can  try  combining  the 
best  features  of  all  the  answers.  All  the  political  correspondents 
are  indulging  in  exercises  of  that  sort;  and  there  1*=  no  reason  why 
their  readers  shouldn't  enjoy  the  same  game.  It  seems  to  be  no 
end  fun. 

For  otir  part,  we  confess  to  a  bit  of  perplexity  pbout  the  Roosevelt- 
Farley  drama.  Is  It  a  political  comedy?  Is  It  a  f)olitical  tragedy? 
Or  is  it  what  Mr  Parley,  in  his  boxing  commission  days,  would  have 
termed  "Just  one  of  those  things""? 

Consider  the  Chicago  scene  In  the  light  of  the  political  history  of 
the  last  decade  Go  back  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  gubernatorial  days 
when  he  decided  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Farley's  skilled  professional 
services  In  a  political  war  of  maneuver,  with  the  White  Hou.se  as  an 
objective  Mr  Farley  proved  himself  a  master  strategist  and  the 
cbjectlve  was  attaln(Hl  When  the  Dem(X:rats  gathered  In  Chicago 
8  years  ago.  Mr  Farley  already  had  the  nomination  "In  the  bag  "  for 
Mr.  Roo.'^evt It  -although  that  fact  did  not  become  fully  apparent 
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until  Mf^ssrs  McAdoo  and  Oarnxk  had  done  their  stuff.  After  the 
nomination,  the  election  was  ""In  the  bag  "  Four  years  later,  when 
the  Democratic  Convention  met  In  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
nomlnation  by  acclamation  was  In  Mr  Farley"s  bag— and  so  adroitly 
was  the  ba^  handled  during  the  sutjsequent  campaign  that  Mr 
Farley  was  able  to  name  the  two  States  which  Mr  Roosevelt  wouldn't 
carry  (remember  them?)  b"fore  the  voting  began.  Now  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  what  the  President's  admirers  might  call  the 
Roosevelt  decade — the  thoughtless  thirties  when  everytlilug  always 
was  "In  the  bag." 

We  enter  the  decade  of  the  forties;  and  nobody  knows  what  thst 
decade  will  bring  forth  Mr  Roosevelt  wants  to  beirin  the  d?cade 
by  being  drafted  for  the  third  term  which  ha.s  beeu  grunted  to  no 
other  President  of  the  United  States  Political  obfserveis  in  Chi- 
cago beMeve  the  draft  renominatlon  already  is  In  the  bag.  Maybe 
so;    but    Mr.    Farley   no    longer   is   carrying    the    bag. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr  Farley  seems  to  be  sick  and  sore,  politically 
speaking  What  is  more,  he  seems  determined  to  make  some  other 
people  sick  and  sore  before  the  convention  is  over  Sharer  of 
the  great  Presidential  secret  though  he  be.  Mr.  Farley  has  another 
little  secret  of  his  own — or  maybe  a  couple  of  little  s«  eret" — and 
apparently  he  isn't  telling  the  answers  even  to  Mr.  Koobcvelt. 

[From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)   Item -Tribune] 
Valedictory  to  James   A.  Farley 

James  A.  Farley  will  step  down  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  resign  as  Postmaster  General  on  August 
17.  His  retirement  will  be  followed  by  emotions  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  very  different  from  those  which  greeted  his  en- 
trance 8  years  ago. 

He  was  known  then  only  as  a  New  York  politician  with  some 
ability  for  organization.  He  is  recognized  now  as  the  possessor  of 
talent  for  organization  that  amounts  to  genius  not  surpassed  In 
American  pKJlltlcs.  And  he  Is  known  as  a  "grand  guy,"  a  fir?t-rate 
fighting  man.  and  a  supremely  good  sport. 

In  the  past  8  years  the  Postmaster  General  has  weathered  many  a 
storm  Known  contemptuously  as  "The  Jobmaster,"  he  made  him- 
self a  whipping  boy  to  take  the  beatings  for  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, while  the  Ph  D.'s  "brain  trust"  looked  down  their  noses 
at  him. 

"Big  Jim"  bore  It  all  with  smiling  equanimity.  And  he  learned 
frdm  experience.  He  got  to  know  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
their  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking  as  few  New  Yorkers  have  ever 
known  them.  The  country  came  to  know  him  as  an  up^tandlng, 
straight-shooting  man.  upon  whose  word  men  could  confidently  rely. 
All  Democrats,  and  hosts  of  others,  came  not  only  to  trust  this  big, 
bald.  New  Yorker  but  to  have  real  affection  for  him. 

You  could  have  no  greater  proof  that  the  boy  from  Grassy  Point 
had  made  good  than  a  party  given  for  him  when  the  Chicago  con- 
vention was  over.  C>-niclsm  is  part  of  the  armor  cf  most  newspaper 
folks.  Nowhere  in  the  fraternity  Ls  It  burnished  more  brightly  than 
among  those  correspondents  who  "cover"  Washington  Yet  these 
cynics  were  hosts  at  a  farewell  testimonial  to  Farley,  where  feeling 
was  so  genuine  and  unrestrained  that.  In  the  words  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  It  "brought  mist  to  eyes  long  dry." 

As  Mr.  Farley  quits  the  political  arena  many  will  probably  re- 
member Tennlel's  great  cartoon.  Dropping  the  Pilot  It  depicted 
the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  watching  over  the  rail  of  the  ship 
Germania  while  the  great  Bismarck  went  down  the  ladder  to  » 
small  boat  waiting  to  carry  him  away. 

Much  has  been  said  already,  and  more  will  be,  about  "the  doctrine 
of  Indispensabillty"  Some  persons  may  wonder,  before  the  preaent 
political  drama  reaches  its  climax,  if  the  new  dealers  managing  Mr 
Roo.sevelt's  campaign  won't  discover  that  Mr.  Parley  was  "the  indis- 
pensable man,  "  too. 

Still  others,  contemplating  the  greatly  heightened  stature  of  this 
simple,  honest,  man,  will  reflect  that  character  Is  the  one  thing 
without  which  other  gifts  of  the  gods  are  valueless.  We  salute  the 
passing  pll<it  in  words  borrowed  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley: 

"Well,  good-bye,  Jim;  take  keer  of  yoursc'f." 

[From   the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July    17,   1940) 
Old  FAiTHruL 

James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, is  a  politician  More  than  that,  he  is  recognized  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  the  best  politician  in  the  land,  which  is  saying 
something  for  a  nation  viiere  every  other  person  Is  either  active 
In  politics  or  a  self-avowed  political  expert.  Mr  Farley  is  a 
square  shooter,  a  truth  teller,  a  promise  keeper,  and  a  man  of 
conviction.  He  believes  in  the  party  system  of  government  and 
in  party  responsibility  to  the  pecple  He  Is  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  his  own  party,  the'l>?mocratic  Party,  but  above  his  party  loyalty 
he  places  loyalty  to  his  country  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  Its 
best  interests  Jim  Farley  Is  a  man  who  will  shake  ycjur  hand  as 
If  he  meant  it.  lock  you  In  the  eye  -and  remember  your  name 
But  he  is  not  a  man  to  brook  subterfuge  and  double  dealing, 
whether  in  politics  or  anything  else. 

Today  Jim  Farley  is  the  most  tragic  figure  on  the  American 
political  stage.  Perhaps  he  docs  not  realize  fully  himself  the 
tragedy  of  his  situation.  But  he  Is  certainly  aware  of  his  most 
uncomfortable  predicament  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventicn  which  is  little  more  than  a  puppet  show. 
The  leading  strings  of  the  pupi>et  delegates  are  being  operat<d  by  a 
Cabinet  member  and  amateur  politician  In  a  hotel  across  the  Elr*-et, 
under  instructions  received  en  a  special  telephone  w.re  from  the 
Wliite    House    in    Washington.      Jim    Farley,    the    genial    political 


il 
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wizard  who  ors:anlzid  the  overwhelming  Democratic  victories  of 
1932  and  1936.^  has  little  to  do  but  apply  his  efforts  to  smiling 
through  his  chagrin  and  wondering  what  has  happened  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  For  In  a  very  real  sense  the  convention  which  Mr 
Farley  called  to  order  on  Monday  was  not  a  Democratic  convention 
at  all.  It  was  a  convention  whose  1.094  delegates  bore  the  label 
of  Democrats  but  were  ready  to  act.  however  reluctantly,  under 
orders  from  the  minority  New  Deal  wing  of  the  party.  Strangest 
of  all.  not  even  the  new  dealers  who  were  running  the  .show  had 
any  clear  idea  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  or  what  the 
reaction  would  be  at  headquarters  In  the  White  Hou.se. 

The  genera!  plot  for  the  staged  drama  cf  the  Democratic,  or  New 
Deal,  coiivention  is.  of  course  clear  enough.  The  idea  is  to  "draft" 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  third-term  nomination  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  the  delegates  on  the  first  ballot  The  New  Deal  gen- 
erals, headed  by  Socretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins,  hoped  to 
make  the  ncminaticn  by  acclamation  without  a  roll  call.  But 
Chairman  Farley,  whc  is  more  or  less  resigned  to  the  outcome  of  the 
convention,  would  not  stand  for  the  crowning  insult  to  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Democratic  Party  which  would  be  Implied  in  a  move  to 
dispense  with  the  traditional  roll  call  of  the  States  Furthermore, 
It  1=  questionable  if  a  unanimous  vote  would  be  obtained  in  any  case. 
The  latest  check  up  revealed  at  least  150  delegates  who  arc  cppcsed 
to  a  third  term  and  intend  to  vote  for  other  candidates.  Finally. 
the  patent  Inck  cf  enthusiasm  for  the  third  term  which  wns  dis- 
played Monday  when  the  name  Roosevelt  failed  to  evoke  the  ex- 
pected demonstnitions  has  convinced  the  now  dealers  that  more 
subtle  tactics  are  !n  order. 

The  symbol  of  this  weird  situation  in  which  a  great  pclitlcal 
party  has  become  the  rubber  stamp  for  onf  man  and  his  idealogical 
minions  Ls  Jim  Failey.  v^ho  typifies  the  discomfort  and  lU-ccn- 
ceived  annoyance  rf  the  delegates  Chairman  Farley,  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has  insisted  that  his  name  be  placed 
In  nomination.  He  knows  that  this  wou'.d  only  be  a  gesture,  but 
he  considers  it  important  that  his  convictions  be  plac 'd  on  the 
record  In  this  way.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  an  anti-third-term 
gesture,  a  gesture  of  complete  distrust  and  opposition  to  the  shatter- 
ing of  the  th  rd-term  tradition  Many  of  the  delegates  who  have 
looked  to  Mr  Farley  for  leadership  in  the  past,  feel  the  tragedy  of 
this  move  in  Its  futility,  and  resent  the  situation  on  behalf  of 
their  chairman.  Yet  the  tragedy  does  not  stop  there,  for  Jim 
Farley,  the  best  of  friends,  is  torn  between  his  friendship  for  the 
President  and  his  convictlcns  on  the  third-term  question.  The 
President  has  personally  appealed  to  his  political  lieutenant,  often 
neglected  and  shunted  aside  in  the  past  fcr  New  Deal  favcrUes.  to 
continue  as  national  chairman  and  handle  the  campaign  What- 
ever may  be  his  choice,  the  American  people  are  likely  to  couple 
their  distaste  for  the  phoney  proceeding  at  Chicago  with  prcfour^.d 
sympathy  for  Jim  Farley,  a  politician  who  knows  where  politics 
stops  and  love  of  country  begins. 


Roosevelt  New  Deal  forces  carried  through  again,  it  was  with  the 
Postmaster  General  working  quietly  behind  the  scenes,  pulling 
wires  here  and  there,  pouring  cil  on  troubled  waters,  and  fllling 
gaps. 

It  seems  that  with  the  breaking  of  the  third-term  tradition,  the 
President  and  Mr  Farley  parted  ways,  although  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  still  profes.^es  loyalty.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  discover  that  the  going  may  not  be  so  good  with 
his  true  friend  sitting  on  the  side  lines  Mr  Farley's  refusal  to 
as.sume  the  role  of  the  prophet,  a  role.  Incidentally,  which  he  played 
with  honor,  seems  more  than  an  omen. 


IFiom  the  Charlotte  (N.  C  )  News  and  Evening  Chronicle  ol  July  21, 

19401 
E^n  Jim — 7  Years  op  Omcr:  H.^vE  Cost  Him  No  Loss  in  Respect 
The  Democratic  Party  has  taken  three  •sockos"  In  rapid  succession. 

1  The  third  term. 

2  Wallace  for  Vice  President 

3  The  resignation  of  Jim  Farley 

Time  was  when  the  resignation  of  Jim  elth?r  a.«=  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  national  chairman  would  have  been  eminently  in  order. 
This  repcsitlng  in  one  man  of  two  such  irreconcilable  ofllces  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  note  of  high  idealism  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
sounding  in  the  party's  name  Biit  Jim  held  on.  and  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  New  Deal  It  began  to  be  generally  understood  that  he 
was  taking  the  rap  and  saying  nothing  in  his  own  defense. 

Not.  mind  you.  that  Jim  turns  red  when  caught  playing  politics 
en  either  a  ward  or  national  scale     Jim  Is  first  of  all  a  party  man 
Andrew  Jackson  Is  his  hero,  and  "to  the  victor  belong   the  spoils  ' 
Is  h:3  motto 

But  his  unfailing  good  humor  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  ridicule, 
his  rugged  loyalty  to  the  chief  who  ov'^rrode  him  but  kept  hiin 
hanging  obediently  on,  his  refusal  to  "take  a  walk  '  or  otherwise  to 
p'ay  the  child,  have  combined  to  give  Jim  Farley's  exit  the  convinc- 
ing touch  of  dignity  and  manliness. 

If  one  felt  like  laying  it  on  thick.  It  cctild  be  sincerely  said.  Well 
dene,  good  and  faithful  servant. 

[From  the  Butte  (Mont  )   Standard  of  July  21,  1940) 
Farley  on  the  Side  Lines 

The  retirement  of  genial  Jim  Farley  as  a  political  prophet  seemed 
to  foreshadow  his  retirement  from  politics  Otherwise  he  would 
have  had  a  different  answer  than  that  he  was  "not  for  the  moment 
In  the  role  of  prophet"  when  asked  concerning  the  chances  for  a 
Re  csevelt  victory  In  1940  The  Postmaster  General  was  gracefully 
bowing  himself  out  of  the  field  of  lining  up  delcgrates  and  votes 
and  distributing  patronage  Still.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr  Farley  had  not  been  distributing  much  patronage  for  almost 
2  years 

Into  whatever  field  Mr  Parley  ventures,  his  friend.- — and  he 
has  millions  of  them — will  wish  him  success  equn!  to  that  he 
achieved  In  advancing  the  political  fortunes  cf  his  boss.  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  To  Mr.  Farley,  the  President  without  doubt 
owed  his  first   nomination   and  election.     And  In   1936.  when  the 


IFrom  the  Charlotte  (N.  C  )  Observer  of  July  17,  1940) 
Unhappy    Jim 
Happy  and  genial  Jim  Farley  is  forlorn  and  disconsolate. 
Pictures  fla.shcd  back  to  the  newspapers  from  the  Chicago  con- 
vention prove  It. 

That  infectious  smile  has  worn  off.  In  Its  stead,  there  is  some- 
thing akm  to  a  scowl  on  his  countenance. 

Mr.  Farley  Is  clearlv  frustrated  His  speech  opening  the  conven- 
tion was  eloquent  for  Its  evasions  rather  than  for  Its  allusioi.s 

The  party  chairman  is  in  the  threes  of  a  keen  and  abject  disap- 
pointment 

He  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  third-term  movement 
for  the  President,  his  long-time  friend  and  the  man  he  has  moved 
heaven  and  earth,  first  to  elect  on  two  occasions,  and  then  to  sup- 
port him  as  the  head  of  the  party  to  which  Big  Jim  Is  earnestly 
devoted  and  dedicated. 

Truth  is  that  a  few  weeks  ago  it  looked  as  If  Mr.  Farley  would  be 
on  the  national  ticket  himself.     He  craved  that  honor. 

If  he  had  only  remote  hopes  cf  securing  the  nomination  for  the 
White  House,  he  was  practically  sure  that,  with  Mr.  Hull  chosen 
for  that  honor,  he  would  tall-end  the  ticket  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
But  a  few  days  ago  all  hopes  for  anything  which  he  had  enter- 
tained went  dashing  to  fragments. 

The  President  took  him  into  his  confidence  at  Hyde  Park  and 
told  "Big  Jim"  not  to  tell  anybody  what  he  had  told  him.  but  the 
latter  hasn't  been  the  same  since. 

The  assumption  is  reasonable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  him  that  a 
third-term  effort  was  inevitable  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
bow  to  It. 

That  was  enough  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  chairman,  who  fears 
for  the  fate  of  the  parly,  the  welfare  of  which  he  considers  to  be  far 
above  the  temporary  enthronement  of  any  individual. 

At  any  rate,  the  speech  of  the  chairman  and  the  pictures  being 
taken  of  him  in  Chicago  give  the  secret  away. 
It  is  no  longer  genial  Jim. 

He's  disgusted  and  will  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business, 
not  only  refusing  to  take  the  chairmanship  again,  but  to  turn  a 
hand  in  the  campaign,  and  what  a  magic  political  hand  that  is 
of  his! 

It's  going  to  be  very  bad  for  the  party,  too.  that  Mr  Farley  Is 
going  into  the  ba.sebail  business  and  turn  the  manipulations  over 
to  ethers,  most  of  whom,  we  may  reasonably  fear,  have  not  even 
been  among  his  best  pupils 


(FYom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune  Leader  of  July  21.  1940] 
Democrats  on  the  S:de  Lines 

Disapproving  flippant  flouting  of  the  third-term  tradition  by  a 
totalltarlanized  Democratic  national  convention,  disgusted  with  the 
niegalomanical  complex  "I  am  the  only  one."  heartsick  from  the 
callous  ingratitude  of  the  man  whose  political  creator  he  was.  "Big 
Jim"  Farley  will  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  of  which  he  has  been  the  backbone  and  mainstay  for  8 
years. 

His  refusal  to  be  associated  with  the  third-term  campaign  Is 
tvpiral  of  that  of  a  host  of  sincere,  patriotic  big  men  of  the  party 
which  h.-^s  b''en  "blltzkrieged  "  by  political  dictatorship. 

They  will  have  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  effort  to  obtain  ratification 
at  the  polls  of  the  Roosevelt  Junking  of  a  national  tradition  made 
unwritten  law  by  the  approval  and  example  of  men  whose  states- 
manship prevented  them  from  playing  greasy  politics  In  alliance 
wl'h  corrupt  State  and  municipal  machines. 

They,  like  "Big  Jim."  will  retire  to  the  side  lines  and  watch  the 
Rooseveltlan  revolutionaries  plunge  to  the  terrific  rebuke  which  is 
formulating  for  expression  at  the  polls  in  November. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  mark  their  ballots. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Herald-American  of  July  21.  1940] 
Parley  Almost  Stole  the  Show;  Now  a  Bigger  Figi-re  Than  Ever — 

Has  Qualities   Lacking   in   Many   Politicians 
(By  James  L  Kilgallen.  staff  wTiter  for  International  News  Service) 

James  A.  Farley,  the  man  with  a  million  friends,  emerged  from 
the  1940  Democratic  National  Convention  a  bigger  figure  than  at 
any  time  In  his  long  careor  as  a  politician  In  a  way.  he  almost 
"stole  the  show."  even  though  President  Roosevelt  was  renominated. 

Jim  Farley  is  a  man  who  possesses  qualities  many  politicians 
lack  Above  all  he  Is  true  to  himself,  to  his  honest  conception  of 
right  and  wrong.  He  is  a  "square  shooter."  loyal  to  the  core- — a 
man  who  wouldn't  stoop  to  dn  the  slightest  underhand  act  One 
of  the  rea.scns  fcr  Farley's  great  success  Is  his  memory  for  faces, 
names,  and  events. 


Newspaper  men.  who  are  close  to  him  on  all  kinds  of  occasions 
and  who  view  him  with  unbiased  eyes,  knew  Farley  is  on  the  level. 
They  have  known  it  for  years  He  has  never  "double-crossed"  them, 
never  denied  a  story  he  has  given  out  no  matter  what  the  public 
reaction  He  has  treated  writers  on  Republican  papers  with  as 
much  consideration  and  friendliness  as  those  employed  by  Demo- 
cratic publications      He  pl.nys  no  favorites. 

•'I  make  it  a  policy  to  tell  the  truth,"  Jim  says.  He  has  found 
It  to  be  a  good  formula. 

PROMISES  GILT  EDGED  ~ 

His  word  Is  no  scrap  of  paper  If  he  promises  to  do  something. 
It  Is  a  gllt-edgcd  guaranty  that  he  will  do  It. 

He  is  perhaps  the  most  humane  man  in  American  public  life  today. 
He  has  that  "common  touch  " 

His  humaneness  was  illustrated  by  an  incident  during  the  recent 
Chicago  convention  His  headquarters  was  crowded  all  the  time 
with  American's  greatest  reporters — Washington  correspondents,  star 
reporters  from  New  York,  and  the  best  political  writers  on  papers  all 
over  the  country  Into  those  headquarters  the  other  day  came  a 
cub — an  18-\ tar-old  chap  with  bright  red  hair.  Bob  Kubicek.  re- 
porter for  the  Oak  Leaves,  a  weekly  published  at  Oak  Park.  111. 

K"-ibicek  was  looking  for  a  ticket  for  the  convention  The  "big 
shots"  in  the  newspaper  game  had  long  since  reserved  theirs — and 
had  them. 

F.\RLFY    TO    RESCTTE 

When  young  Kubicek  entered  the  publicity  offlce  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  on  his  mission  he  was  quietly  but  firmly 
ea.«ed  cut  the  nearest  door  without  much  ceremony 

Farley  happened  to  come  along  a  corridor  He  sensed  the  youth 
was  In  a  dilemma      He  a.^kecl  the  boy,   "What's  the  trouble,  son?  " 

Kubicek.  a  bit  awed,  told  him. 

"Follow  me."  said  Jim 

He  led  him  to  his  own  private  office,  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and  produced  not  only  a  bcvik  of  tickets  for  every  session  of  ihe 
convention,  but  a  press  badge  as  well.  Wa-snt  that  boy  happy 
when  he  mingled  with  the  working  press  at  the  convention.  And 
isn't  he  anotlier  Farley  man 

That  incident  tUiibtrates  Farley  and  the  bigness  of  his  heart.  It 
shows  wliy  lie  has  so  many  friends. 

applauded    BT    PRE.SS 

I  have  attended  many  press  conferences  with  the  big  wies  of 
politics,  but  I  have  never  seen  what  I  saw  at  Farley's  recent  press 
conference  In  Chicago  Time  and  again  the  press,  composed  of  a 
good  proportion  of  cynics,  applauded  him  when  he  entered  the 
room.  And  applauded  the  answers  he  gave  to  some  of  their  ques- 
tions.   He  has  "jiold  himself"  to  the  press  of  the  Nation  100  percent. 

Parley,  now  52  years  old.  has  an  assured  future  No  matter  what 
he  turns  his  hand  to  he  does  it  well.  He  Is  thorough,  a  great  or- 
ganizer,   an    indefatigable    worker 

His  habits  are  good  He  dcesn't  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  nor 
dees  he  smoke  When  under  tension  he  chews  gum  It  is  a  com- 
mon procedure  for  him  to  work  12  and  14  hours  a  day  He  some- 
times dictates  to  half  a  dozen  stenographers  at  one  sitting.  He  can 
confer  with  50  persons  an  hour,  and  they  will  all  go  away  satisfied 
that  he  has  given  them  a  hearing. 

HAD    HIGH    HONOR 

Farley  feels  that  no  matter  how  much  he  has  given  of  himself 
to  the  Democratic  Party  it  was  well  worth  while  He  has  been 
repaid  by  the  great  satisfaction  he  has  gotten  out  of  politics  He 
has  had  the  high  honor  nf  having  his  name  presented  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  And  his  72  votes — 
second  to  Roosevelt— was  a  good  showing  m  view  of  the  situation 
and  was  a  tribute  to  his  tremendous  popularity. 

But  politics  has  not  repaid  Farley  financially.  He  has  a  wife, 
Elizabeth  A  Farley,  two  daughters,  and  a  son.  to  consider.  He 
must  think  of  their  future  Government  salaries,  as  a  rule,  are 
below  those  paid  in  private  Industry — and  private  Industry  has  been 
after  Jim  with  ofTers  of  big.  high-paying  positions 

I.  like  scores  of  reporters  who  have  known  him  Intimately  for 
many  years,  wish  him  well  and  feel  he  will  make  good  in  all  his 
undertakings  He  will  carry  into  his  new  endeavors  a  wl5e  head, 
a  great  brain,  a  lovable  humaneness,  and  great  strength  of  char- 
acter. Jim  Farley  Is  a  man's  man — and  the  women  love  him  as 
well. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  July  17,  1940] 
Genial  Jim 

Although  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
the  dullest  convention  in  living  memory.  It  Is  not  without  a  touch 
of  unintentional  drama  We  refer  to  the  plight  of  Chairman 
James  A.  Farley.  Eight  years  ago  Parley  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  had  found  the  man.  named 
him.  got  him  nominated,  and  eventually  saw  him  elected  In 
1936  at  Philadelphia  Farley  was  the  bo.ss.  Nobody  ever  ques- 
tioned his  power  to  run  the  convention  and  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign Today.  Farley  is  neither  hero  nor  boss  of  the  lifeless 
shew  at  Chicago 

When  Parley  pounds  the  gavel  today  It  is  to  call  to  order  a  con- 
vention over  which  he  has  no  real  authority.  When  he  grants 
interviews  he  lilmself  interviews  the  reporters  as  to  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  Chicago.  The  real  convention  was  mapped 
out  in  advance  at  the  White  House.  Operations  on  the  ground 
are    being    directed    by    Harry    Hopkins — of    all    people — from    his 


fastness  In  the  Blackstone  Hotel      The  new  dealers  have  done  an 

effective  Job  of  cashiering  Jim  Farley. 

Some  of  the  les.^  ebullient  new  dealers  are  already  troubled 
by  their  new  responsibility — and  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Many  veteran  Democrats  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  waging 
a  campaign  under  such  auspices  against  a  whirlwind  like  Wendell 
Willkie,  A  movement  to  draft  Failey  Is  afoot.  Unlike  the  move- 
nuiii  to  draft  Roosevelt,  this  one  would  be  genuine.  But  there 
is  no  Indication  that  Farley  will  abandon  his  reputed  plan  to  give 
up  politics  for  baseball. 

Nevertheless,  this  convention  chairman  In  name  only  carries  out 
his  duties  efflcicnlly.  cheerfully,  and  without  complaint  Every- 
body knows  that  Farley  disapproves  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt 
or  anylx»dy  el.^e.  But  he  will  do  and  say  nothing  to  Interfere 
with  wliat  seems  to  be  the  convention's  appKjinted  mission.  Ge- 
nial Jim  has  taken  it  on  tlie  chin  many  times  in  the  past  8  years. 
He  will  take  it  again  at  Chicago,  more  bitterly  than  ever  before, 
but  probably  for  the  la.st  time.  No  man  has  even  que.-^tloned 
Jim  Farley's  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  Is  an  outstanding 
quality  in  the  man  and  it  lends  a  touch  of  human  warinlli  to  an 
otherwise  mechanical  set  of  proceedings. 

IFrom   the  Cincinnati   Times-Star  of  July   20,    1940] 
Farley   Steps   Out 

Jim  Farley's  decision  to  retire  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  on  Augtist  17  was  expected,  but  that  fact 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  his  action.  It  is  a  fitting  end 
to  a  conventio.i  that  will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
diea.'^trous  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Democratic  Parly.  Tliat  con- 
vention was  conceived  in  apathy  and  expired  in  dissension,  as  the 
President's  hand-picked  choice  for  the  Vice  Presidency  was  booed 
by  many  of  the  very  delegates  who  dutifully,  but  resentfully,  voted 
for  him.  Altogether,  the  meeting  was  a  sordid  as  well  aa  iradilion- 
brealilng  spectacle. 

Farley  must  feel  that  he  Is  well  out  of  it.  For  years  he  has  been 
shabbily  treated  by  the  President  and  walked  on  by  the  more 
prominent  whipptr'snappers  of  the  New  Deal.  At  Chicago  he  was 
inexcusably  snubbed  by  Harry  Hopkins,  who  controlled  ilie  private 
wire  to  the  White  House  Farley  gets  out  because  of  principle — 
his  opposition  to  a  third  term.  But  he  has  ample  reason  to  be 
personally  sore.  Doubtless  he  will  remain  formally  loyal  to  the 
party  He  will  keep  his  chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State 
committee  But  he  will  probably  take  no  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign after  the  few  weeks  hn  has  allowed  for  breaking  In  a 
successor. 

The  Democratic  campaign  suffers  a  severe  blow  in  the  less  of 
Farley.  He  knows  as  much  about  practical  politics  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  He  has  a  genius  for  making  friends  and  enjoys 
a  devoted  following  in  every  Democratic  district  throughout  the 
land.  His  retirement  symbolizes  quite  as  much  as  Mr  Roosevelt  s 
quest  of  a  third  term,  the  final  triumph  of  the  New  Deal  over  the 
Democratic  Party.  Whoever  Is  chosen  to  succeed  Farley,  the  real 
bo.s.^es  of  the  campaign  will  be  the  new  dealers  who  ran  the  Chicago 
bhow.     Republicans   could    ask   for    nothing   more. 

(From  the  Cleveland  News  of  July  19,  IMOJ 
Here's  to  Jim  Farley 

Opposed  as  the  News  is  and  was  to  Jim  Farley's  advocacies  In  pol- 
itics, we  nevertheless  have  to  express  our  admiration  of  a  thorough- 
bred. Tills  Chicago  ccnvention  raised  the  Postmaster  General  to  real 
heights  of  sincerity  and  rportsmanship  and  m  a  scene  which  lacked 
both  virtues. 

Mr  Farley  in  1928  saw  a  political  comer  In  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
and  managed  his  successful  campaign  for  governonship.  In  1930 
he  first  saw  Mr  Roosevelt's  chance  for  the  1932  nomination,  and 
he  spent  2  years  of  unparalleled  effort  getting  Governor  Roosevelt 
better  known  to  his  party  The  thou.cands  of  visits  and  letters  by 
Mr    Farley  wrote  a  new  history  of  political  achievement. 

As  party  chairman,  he  directed  the  winning  1932  election  cam- 
paign, and  In  1936  scored  his  greatest  election  triumph.  It  was 
not  entirely  fortune:  it  was  in  a  great  part  Farley's  vigilant  strategy 
that  landtKl  46  States  in  the  record  landslide 

Last  fall  he  did  not  believe  the  President  should  or  would  seek 
a  third  term  As  a  gentlemanly  hint  of  his  convictions  to  his 
great  friend,  he  first  asked  permission  and  then  offered  hie  own 
name  as  party  ncininee.  He  was  courteous,  considerate,  and  frank 
In  what  slight  campaign  he  made.  But  it  was  evident  he  con- 
sidered the  party  should  be  saved  from  a  third-term  disaster. 

Mr  Farley  knew  what  would  happen  at  Chicago  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  him.  in  Justifiable  belligerent  mood,  to  throw 
wrenches.  He  did  not  He  Insured  that  any  candidate  whose 
name  was  to  be  presented  to  the  convention  would  get  a  hearing, 
but  he  entered  no  "stop  Rooisevelt"  conference,  because  the  Presi- 
dent iiad  been  his  friend 

Everv  word  he  said  he  weighed.  He  did  not  emphasize  his  own 
feelings,  but  he  did  not  misrepresent  them 

His  final  act  of  unselfishness  to  his  friend  was  to  move  that  a 
tragic  mistake — as  he  believes  it — be  made  unamlmous  bo  that 
the  party  Farley  had  led.  whofce  leadership  he  wa.s  leaving,  might 
have  a  sense  of  unity 

We  may  dl.->agree  with  his  political  regularity,  but  we  must 
admire  the  act.  American  politics  does  not  breed  much  honor. 
But  it  produces  a  great  gentleman  as  well  as  a  leader  of  triumph* 
In  James  Aloyslus   Farley. 
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IFrom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Sunday  News-Leader  of  July 

21.    19401 
JiM'u.  Be  Missed 

Until  mid-August  James  A  Farley  will  ccntinuc  as  chairman  of 
the  national  committee  to  which  he  was  first  elected  8  years  ago 
Between  now  and  then  administration  pres-sure  will  be  exerted  to 
break  his  determination  to  retire  to  private  life 

Farley  says  he  will  support  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket  He  is 
unwilling,  however,  to  Ignore  some  money-making  opportunities  in 
the  business  world  in  order  to  direct  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  battle 
for  ballots. 

What  the  country  wonders  is  how  much  it  is  the  business  oppor- 
tunities which  dissuade  Farley  from  continuing  in  the  chairman- 
ship, and  how  much  it  is  his  hostility  to  the  idea  of  a  third-term 
candidacy  plus  his  belief  that  someone  less  radical  than  Wallace 
should  have  been  given  second  place  on  the  ballot 

Next  to  the  President  himself.  Jim  Farley  retires  as  chairman  the 
most  beloved  Democrat  in  the  country.  What  happened  at  the  re- 
cent Chicago  convention  added  to  his  stature  as  a  party  figure,  as 
It  subtracted  from  that  of  many  who  helped  steer  the  steam  roller 
over  the  retiring  chairman. 

Parley  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his  detractors.  The 
Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket's  chances  of  success  are  diminished  by  his 
stepping  down. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  July  25.  1940] 

Unuue  Role  Is  Ending  as  "Bio  Jim"  Packs 

(By  Walker  S.  Duel) 

Washington.  July  24 — Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  and 

Democratic  National  Chairman  James  A    Farley  are  packing  their 

bags  to  leave  Washington  and  rejoin  State  Democratic  Chairman 

Jam.es  A.  Farley  in  New  York  next  month. 

A  one-man  triumvirate  uniqne  in  American  politics  will  be  dis- 
solved, liquidated,  and  committed  to  the  history  of  an  epoch  which 
has  closed  and  of  a  political  party  which  is  no  more. 

When  Farley  steps  out  of  the  national  chairmanship  August  17 
the  Democratic  Party  will  come  into  the  complete  control  of  the  new 
dealers,  who  embrace  former  Republicans  and  liberals  of  uncertain 
label,  leaving  Jim  Farley  and  Jack  Garner  and  Carter  Glass  and 
c<^)nservatlve  Democrats  generally  with  no  political  home  at  all. 

Farley  will  be  regular.  He  will  not  bolt,  and  he  will  not  go 
fuhing. 

He  said  at  Chicago  he  would  support  the  nominees  of  the  con- 
vention, and  ho  is  a  man  of  his  word,  as  was  mentioned  by  everyone 
who  spoke  of  him  at  Chicago  and  as  will  be  attested  by  everyone 
else  who  knows  him.  including  both  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
He  undoubtedly  will  speak  for  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket 

Nevertheless,  when  Farley  retires,  it  will  be  breaking  home  ties. 
The  old  place  will  not  be  the  same.  Farley  would  not  be  com- 
fortable In  it  if  he  stayed. 

It  is  the  best  information  today  that  nothing  will  change  his 
mind  about  leaving  the  chairmanship  August  17.  It  is  assumed  he 
will  shed  the  Cabinet  position  shortly  thereafter,  and  New  York 
friends  say  he  also  is  looking  for  someone  to  take  over  the  State 
chairmanship,  although  indications  have  been  he  would  retain  it. 

Information  today  also  is  the  new  dealers  will  not  lift  a  hand 
to  persuade  Farley  to  stay.  On  the  contrary,  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  him.  and  reports  are  that  the  national  committee  will  be 
given  a  house  cleaning  of  all  of  Farley's  friends.  The  new  dealers 
want  control  from  top  to  bottom,  and  they  unquestionably  are  en- 
titled to  it.  for  they  took  command  at  Chicago,  nominated  the 
ticket,  and  carried  off  such  bacon  as  there  was 

There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  panic  at  Chicago,  when  gestures 
were  made  '  oward  Farley,  but  they  were  only  fright  maneuvers 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  paid  highest  tribute  to  Farley  in 
addressing  the  convention,  but  new  dealers  deprecate  interpretation 
that  this  praise  was  tantamount  to  an  invitation  to  Farley  to 
remain. 

To  the  somewhat  bitter  anguish  of  new  dealers.  "Big  Jim" 
Farley,  also  known  as  "Sunny  Jim."  "Genial  Jim."  and  "Just  call 
me  Jim."  goes  cut  of  this  picture  with  this  chin  up.  his  countenance 
as  cheerful  as  when  he  came  accompanied  by  the  best  wishes  of 
thousands  in  and  cut  of  Washington.  His  theme  song  still  is 
Whon  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling,  and  his  confidential  word  to  all  his 
fnends  in  the  days  of  uncertainty  over  the  third-term  intentions  of 
President  Roosevelt  was: 

Parley  still  has  his  sense  of  humor." 

This  the  new  dealers  cannot  take  from  him.  nor  the  business 
offers  which  few  of  them  could  command,  acceptance  of  which 
will  put  him  into  the  realm  of  social  security,  as  retention  of  Cab- 
inet post  or  chairmanship  could  not  do. 

The  first -appointed  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  v.-as  put 
on  the  spot  by  the  rise  of  the  third-term  program  as  was  no  other 
political  leader. 

His    loyalties    were   deep:    his    allegiance    to   principle   was    fixed 
Principle  argued  against  a  third  term  as  constituting  a  danger  to 
the  country  and  the  party.     Loyalties  argued  against  breaking  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

COrU)  HAVE  TAKEN   CONTROL 

The  result  of  this  inner  struggle  was  a  curious  kind  of  compro- 
mise He  did  not  and  has  not  yet  spoken  out  against  President 
Roosevelt  But  he  offered  his  own  Presidential  candidacy  as  a  ral- 
lying point  for  antl-thlrd-term  sentiment.     Thus  he  did  not  for- 


sake his  lovalties.  and  he  did  not  surrender  his  principle  ^h^n 
the  moment  came  when  the  convention  wanted  to  bolt  to  Paul 
V  McNu'l  or  some  other  Vice  Pre.sidential  candidate  rather  than 
accept  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A  Wallace.  v.ho  was  the 
Presidents  choice.  Farley  probably  could  have  taken  convention 
control  awav  from  the  new  dealers  and  up.set  the  program  If 
Farley  had  flung  himself  openly  and  vocally  into  that  fight,  he  un- 
doubtedly could  have  brought  about  another  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation which  would  have  stymied  the  New  Deal  and  thrown  the 
third-term  candidacy  of  the  President  into  doubt. 

Farley  did  not  lift  a  hand  to  block  the  Presidents  choice,  and 
the  Wallace  candidacy  won. 

JIM   GETS   BEST   OF   IT 

New  dealers  hotly  insist  the  sentimental  furor  over  Parley's 
departure  from  the  natloiial  chairmanship  is  a  lot  of  baloney,  that 
if  Farley  was  pushed  around  by  the  new  dealers,  he  was  doing  a 
little  pushing  around  of  his  own.  and  that,  after  all.  he  stood  as  a 
candidate  to  svmbolize  opposition  to  a  Roosevelt  third  term 

This  seems  to  be  decidedly  a  minority  view.  Farley  gets  all  the 
best  of  it  in  the  final  break 

The  consensus  about  Jim  Farley  seems  to  be  expressed  In  this 

language:  ^   ,  i, 

"I  have  known  Jim  Farley  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have 
never  known  him  yet  to  do  or  think  a  mean  thing. 

"For  a  long  time  now — a  good  many  years — he  has  been  taking 
it  on  the  chin  with  a  smile  and  not  batting  an  eyelid,  because.  I 
think,  in  the  back  of  his  head  he  had  the  idea  that  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  unfair  attacks,  the  American  people.  Just  like  you  and 
me.  will  read  him  for  what  he  is.  absolutely  on  the  level." 

Those  were  the  words,  not  many  moons  ago,  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

[From   the  Cincinnati   Times-Star] 

Farley  Refused  Compromise  With  a  Principle   -Even  New  De.m.er3 

Realize   Th.at   Resignation    Will  Handicap   Campaign 

(By  Morris  D.   Ervin) 

Chicago.  July  20  — Tlie  refusal  of  James  A  Farley  to  compromise 
where  a  matter  of  hii?h  principle  Is  concerned  is  causing  the  leaders 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration's  campaign  for  a  third  term  no  end 
cf  worry.  It  is  the  most  serious  blow  that  has  befallen  them  and. 
withou*  the  able  national  chairman  to  conduct  their  campaign  for 
them,  they  are  not  at  all  sure  about  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 

Until  the  very  end  the  leaders  of  the  third-term  movement  re- 
fused to  believe  that  Farley  would  carry  out  his  threat  to  resign  as 
national  chairman  if  Roosevelt  accepted  a  third  nomination.  There 
is  some  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  so  eager  for  another 
Roosevelt  nomination  if  they  had  believed  he  would,  for  they  do 
not  underrate  his  ability  as  a  campaign  manager.  What  they  did 
underrate  was  the  quality  of  his  conscience  and  his  devotion  to  a 
principle. 

Tliey  really  didn't  get  frightened  about  the  prospect  of  Jim's 
walking  out  en  them  until  shortly  before  the  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt when  it  had  become  evident  to  everyone  that  Roosevelt  would 
not  only  be  nominated  but  that  he  would  accept.  Then,  when 
Farley  showed  no  sign  of  backing  down,  they  began  to  show  some 
concern.     But  still  they  thought  they  could  fix  it  up. 

FLATTERY    CAMPAIGN 

They  started  an  Intense  campaign  of  flattery.  All  the  third-term 
leaders  in  Chicago  began  to  make  a  big  fviss  over  him.  Mrs  Roose- 
velt took  it  up.  She  called  Farley  on  the  phone  as  soon  as  the 
nomination  had  been  made  and  made  her  arrangements  to  come  to 
Chicago  through  him  When  she  spoke  at  the  convention,  the  first 
of  her  speech  was  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of  Farley  and  an  expression 
of  opinion  that  he  would  continue  to  work  for  the  party  The 
President  himself  said  more  of  the  same  when  he  addressed  the 
convention  by  phone  The  leaders  did  everything  to  give  the  con- 
vention cppcrtunities  to  demonstrate"  for  Farley.  And  they 
thought  that  they  had  it  all  fixed  up.  When  the  national  com- 
mittee met  ye.sterday  it  Immediately  gave  Farley  a  big  ovation  and 
then  unanimously  and  by  acclamation  elected  him  national  chair- 
man for  a  third  time  And  it  was  right  at  that  point  that  the 
third-term  leaders'  house  of  cards  collapsed  Farley  thanked  the 
committee  members,  said  he  would  serve  for  30  days  until  the  Pres- 
ident had  had  time  to  select  his  successor — evidence  in  itself  that 
the  President  had  not  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  such 
action — but  that  on  August  17  he  would  be  definitely  done.  After 
that,  campaign  manager  or  no  campaign  manager,  they  would  have 
to  run  their  campaign  without  his  help. 

And  then  suddenly  it  dawned  nn  them  that  that  would  be  no 
easy  task.  For  the  first  time  they  realized  what  they  were  up 
against.  The  leaders  of  the  third-term  movement  had  no  one  to 
take  Farley's  place  The  national  committee  had  no  one.  Roosevelt 
had  no  one  The  best  they  could  think  of  was  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  to  confer  with  the  President  and  learn  from 
him  what  he  thought  about  the  situation. 

POLmCAL    GENIUS 

In  the  whole  Roosevelt  i.dministration  there  Is  not  another  per- 
son the  equal  of  Jim  Farley  in  political  management.  He  not  only 
has  remarkable  natural  ability  along  that  line,  but  he  has  the  ex- 
perience and  the  acquaintanceship  to  back  it  up  He  knows  the 
Democratic  politicians  intimately  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  and  they  are  all  intensely  fond  of  htm  A  lot  of  them 
would  work  like  beavers  lor  him  when  they  probably  wouldn't  work 
at  all  even  for  President  Roosevelt,  though,  of  course,  they  would 
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go  through  the  motions  for  the  latter.    But  their  hearts  wouldn't 
be  In  it  the  way  they  would  U  Jim  were  asking  them  to  do  it. 

Besides  that,  the  fact  that  Parley  refused  to  violate  a  principle 
which  he  believed  to  be  more  Important  than  party  regularity  will 
have  a  considerable  Influence  on  other  party  workers  who  have 
been  an  a  quandary  over  the  same  question  Many  of  them  will  be 
Inclined  now  to  decide  the  question  as  Parley  did.  Farley  put  a 
great  deal  cf  store  by  his  political  career.  Ho  was  proud  of  it  and  It 
meant  a  very  great  deal  to  him.  He  could  have  forgotten  about 
prmciple.  gone  along  with  the  third-term  movement,  managed  the 
Presidents  campaign  once  more  and  been  assured  of  still  greater 
political  rewards  But  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  this  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  man  should  be  elected  to  a  third  term 
m  the  White  House.  Because  Farley  was  willing  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  for  a  principle,  other  party  workers,  for  whom  he  has  long 
been  a  shining  example,  may  be  expected  to  do  likewise. 

All  of  tliat  isn't  going  to  make  the  task  of  Farley's  succesiwr  any 
easier.  Even  if  one  can  be  found  who  has  the  managerial  ability 
of  Farley,  which  is  more  than  a  little  doubtful,  he  will  have  diffi- 
culties which  Farley  would  not  have  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many 
political  workers  will  be  Inclined  to  follow  Farley's  example  and 
put  country  above  party.  The  national  conuniltec  members  and 
the  party  leaders  who  had  remained  In  Chicago  until  after  the 
committee  meeting  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  persuade 
Farley  to  change  his  position  were  leavini?  the  Windy  City  last  nipht 
In  a  pretty  low  state  of  mind.  As  Ernest  Lindsay,  one  of  the  New 
Deal's  foremost  columnar  protagonists,  put  It:  "The  Joyous  eager- 
ness for  action  which  has  characterized  the  earlier  Roo.scvelt  cam- 
paigns Is  missing  now.  The  Democratic  campaign  of  1940  will 
begin,  instead,  in  a  somewhat  grim  atmosphere,  tinged  with 
fatalism." 

IFrom  The  State    (Columbia,  S.  C.)    of  July   19.   1940] 

Mr    Farley 

Postmaster  General  Parley,  the  once  Genial  Jim.  has  not  been  so 
genial  in  recent  months  Something  has  had  him  down.  The  com- 
mon report  Is  that  his  opposition  to  a  third  term  try  is  the  explana- 
tion of  his  unenthusiastic  conduct.  But  this  opposition,  however 
sincere,  probably  is  not  the  complete  explanation,  nor  even  the 
mrajor  part  of  it  The  fundamental  fact,  as  nearly  as  one  may  dis- 
cover it  from  a  distance,  is  this:  Mr.  Farley  took  his  own  candidacy 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  seriously.  S<jme  who  know  him 
say  it  has  been  difflcuH  to  switch  his  thoughts  off  that  ambition, 
or  to  talk  to  him  on  any  other  subject. 

To  many  common  men  this  will  seem  strange  They  have  known 
all  along  that  Mr.  Farley  would  not  be  nominated  He  is  an  able 
crganirer.  an  able  politician,  and  a  loyal  Democrat.  As  such  he  is 
respected  and  admired  by  a  large  number  of  Americans.  He  is  the 
type  of  man  on  whom  others  ciep)end  for  support.  But.  somehow 
(this  comment  Is  not  infiuenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic)  he  is  not  the  type  for  President.  Organization  men  are 
necessary  to  political  parties,  but  the  common  American  does  not 
look  to  them  for  his  top  leaders. 

Mr  Farley's  hopes  for  the  Presidency  were  not  unnatural,  and 
neither  were  they  improper.  He  knows  what  a  great  Job  he  has 
done  as  the  manager  of  two  Presidential  campaigns  He  knows 
how  many  men  like  him  He  knows  how  many  favors  he  has 
performed  for  friends,  acquaintances,  and  for  strangers.  He  is 
accustomed  to  victory  In  his  contacts  with  his  friends  and  his 
beneficiaries  he  has  heard  a  thousand  times  that  they  were  for  him. 
But  many  of  them  were  not  for  him  In  the  way  he  hoped  and 
believed  They  did  not  think  he  could  be  elected  President,  but 
most  of  them  failed  to  tell  him  that. 

A  man  who  is  a  candidate  Is  in  poor  strategic  position  to  learn 
the  truth.  Other  men  wish  to  please  him.  therefore  they  tell  him 
the  pleasant  things  they  hear  and  frequently  they  represent  their 
own  opinions  as  more  favorable  than  forthright  candor  warranto. 
Blame  this,  if  blame  must  be  placed,  on  human  nature. 

But  it  Is  strange  that  Mr  Farley,  with  his  background  as  a 
Tammany  worker,  bolder  of  political  office — boxing  commissioner — 
In  New  York,  and  later  as  the  lieutenant  chief  of  the  national 
Democratic  forces,  should  have  forgotten  this  disposition  of  men 
to  please  the  candidate  with  whom  they  are  speaking  Surely  he 
has  seen  scores  of  candidates  go  down  to  defeat  despite  the  fact  that 
prior  to  election  day  everybody  spoke  favorably  of  them.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Farley  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  primary  lessons  in 
politics  In  his  desire  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Unhappily, 
he  soaked  himself  in  his  own  worthy  hopes. 

None  cf  this  is  written  in  criticism  of  Mr  Farley  The  State 
rates  him  the  ablest  national  chairman  It  has  known  and  a  delight- 
ful and  lovable  man.  In  this  analysis  the  State  Is  merely  trying 
to  understand   politics  and  men. 

Neither  Is  the  State  offering  criticism  of  those  who  speak  pleas- 
antly to  candidates.  After  all.  the  average  man  does  not  think  it 
any  obllcatton  of  his  to  disillusion  candidates,  or  to  make  them 
sere  at  him  by  telling  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  Wh.ni  an  agreeable 
candidate  ask^•  a  normal  man.  "What  do  you  hear?"  that  normal 
man  crriamly  is  not  going  to  reply.  "I  hear  that  you  are  soon  to  be 
an  also-ran."  No,  sir.  Human  nature  Is  not  as  acidly  honest  as 
that 

Defeated  v~andldates  often  think  and  say  that  many  men  lied  to 
them  No  doubt  sijme  men  do  He  to  candidates,  but  the  mass  of 
men  intervievied  by  candidates  do  not  he.  They  merely  withhold  a 
part  of  the  truth.     For  example: 


A  candidate  asks  a   Podunk   man   what  men   are  saying  of  his 

candidacy. 

"I  heard  5  or  6  of  "em  say  they're  goiiner  vote  for  you."  the 
Podunk  man  replies,  and  the  reply  may  be  correct.  Tlie  Podunk 
man.  however,  shuts  olT  the  reply  at  that  point  instead  of  contlnu- 
inj;  with  these  words:  "But  I  heard  15  or  20  say  they  wouldn't  vote 
for  you  if  you  was  the  only  man  in  the  race." 

The  candidate  goes  on  his  rounds  with  a  sense  of  warm  affection 
for  the  Podunk  voters — until  the  votes  are  counted. 

Something  comparable  to  this,  on  a  national  scale,  seems  to  have 
happened  to  Mr    Farley. 

Tlie  State  regrets  his  deep  disappointment,  hopes  he  will  recover 
quickly  from  it.  resume  his  natural  genial  ways,  and  become  even 
happier  in  the  future  than  he  has  Ix-en  In  the  past. 

[From  the  Crestline  (Ohio)  Advocate  of  July  18.  1940) 
The  Tr-^gic  Picture  of  the  Chicago  Contention 

Out  of  the  mingled  tumult,  booing,  cheering,  and  general  con- 
sternation marking  the  principal  sessions  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago  this  week  reels  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  greatest  leader  in  the  history  of  modem  politics,  chairnian  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  big.  genial,  courageous,  able,  and  honest  James 
A    Farley. 

Jim  Parley,  the  man  who  elected  Roosevelt  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1932  and  again  l.i  1936.  literally  kicked  out  by  the 
man  who  owed  him  the  greatest  debt  it  is  po8.sibie  for  any  American 
citizen  to  owe,  the  elevation  to  the  highest  honor  In  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  that  is  nothing  new  for 
RcMisevelt  It  was  the  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  pulled  Roosevelt  out  of  obscurity,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  wa» 
kicked  out  in  1932  Just  as  Farley  was  kicked  out  of  Chicago  this 
week 

Roosevelt  and  Parley  talked  together  a  week  ago  la.st  Sunday. 
Nobody  knows  Just  what  was  said  In  that  conference.  But  Roose- 
velt must  have  told  Parley  then  that  he  wanted  to  be  President 
again  for  a  third  term,  something  that  had  never  happened  before 
In  the  history  of  the  American  Nation  Undoubtedly  Farley  de- 
murred, he  must  have  told  Roosevelt  that  it  wasn't  democracy,  that 
he  should  step  down  now  after  8  years  of  enjoying  the  greatest 
honor  the  American  people  can  give.  But  with  typical  stubbornness 
Roosevelt  hung  on  He  knew  he  had  squandered  billions  of  dollars 
of  money  of  the  American  people  to  make  slaves,  he  knew  he  had 
them  by  the  neck  and.  by  heaven,  b"  was  going  to  use  them 

Like  all  other  great  American  statesmen  the  aged  Senator  Caktkb 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  was  vigorously  opposed  to  a  third  term  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  volunteered  to  put  the  name  of  James  Farley 
before  the  Chicago  convention  In  the  meantime  the  grand  old 
Senator  from  Virginia  became  seriously  ill  and  it  was  th(n  that  he 
received  several  anonymous  letters  saying  that  Farley  could  not  be  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  because  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions It  was  the  Al  Smith  tragedy  of  1928  all  over  again.  Spurred 
to  action  by  this  ravage  of  constitutional  rights  by  members  of  his 
ow  n  party,  the  gallant  Virginia  Senator  staggered  from  his  bed  and 
made  the  trip  to  Chicago  to  place  Mr   Farley  in  nomination. 

The  grand  old  Democrat  of  honor  and  fame  was  frequently  Inter- 
rupted by  Jeers  and  boos  from  the  New  Deal  hand-picked  delegates. 
Right  from  the  stage  of  the  convention  he  told  them  of  the  threat 
ap:alnst  Farley  because  of  his  religiou-s  convictions  A  delegate  from 
Minnesota  attempted  to  Insert  in  the  New  Deal  platform  a  repetition 
of  the  statement  m  the  DtMnocratlc  platform  of  1896  opposing  the 
un-American  third-term  argument  He.  too.  was  Jeered  and  booed 
and  the  amendment  to  the  platform  was  defeated. 

Shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  father  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
author  of  our  cher:shed  Declaration  of  Independence  The  American 
doctrine  which  had  decreed  that  all  our  people  should  be  equal,  that 
they  should  never  be  discriminated  against  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  that  It  should  be  the  American  creed  to  never  nominate  the 
same  man  for  a  third  term  for  the  Presidency — Thomas,  Thomas.  If 
you  could  only  look  down  on  Washington  today. 

A  free  people.  Indeed  The  White  House  has  been  Hitlerized. 
May  Grd  in  heaven  help  us. 

No  wonder  that  Jim  Farley,  one  of  the  greatest  DemocraUs  of  his 
grneratlch.  one  of  the  finest  of  all  American  citizens,  should  seek  to 
forever  wash  his  hands  and  cleanse  his  body  of  the  slime  of  the  New 
Deal.  What  a  tragic  political  end  for  great,  warm-hearted  Ameri- 
can— Jim  Farley. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex  )   Morning  News  of  July  22,  1940 J 
Question  Mark 

Appraising  humorously  but  neatly  and  efficiently  the  urbane  gen- 
tleman who  had  progressed  so  lar  from  Gras.-y  Point  the  New  "i'ork 
Evening  Post  back  in  1936  remarked  that  the  G  O  P  s  severest  blow 
was  the  realization  that  James  A  Farley  would  not  comply  with  the 
Roosevelt  mandate  and  resign  as  naticnal  chairman  in  order  to 
retain  his  Federal  Job  "They  thought  they  could  defeat  R^jose- 
velt."  commented  the  Post;   "they  knew  they  couldn't  beat  Farley  " 

Many  persons  have  been  given  credit  for  the  victory  of  1932  Cer- 
tainly Louis  Howe  had  a  part  in  It.  But  for  the  most  part  the  tact 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  nominated,  the  most  essential  part  of 
victory  that  year,  was  due  to  Farley,  to  a  Farley  who  had  begun  the 
ground-laying  task  many  months  before  the  Chicago  convention. 
And  to  the  ensuing  campaign  he  brought  a  directing  skill  that  '^tlll 
commands  the  highest  admiration.     In  1936  reeiectlcu  might  have 
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occurred  with  cr  wlthcut  Jim  Farley,  but  with  him  It  was  a  lead-pipe 
cinch     Now  ccmes  1940. 

Acceptance  of  the  post  of  national  chairman  for  the  first  month 
of  the  campaign  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Fo.-tmaster  General,  of  whom  certain  things  are  known  facts:  (1) 
He  doesn't  believe  in  third  terms;  (2)  he  believes  in  promoticn  from 
the  ranks  of  deservins;  Democrats;  (3)  he  wanted  to  be  promoted  to 
the  Presidency  himself. 

New  James  Aloysius  Farley  is  not  going  to  bolt  the  Democratic 
ticket.  His  own  assurance  that  everybody  knows  he  Is  a  Democrat 
made  It  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  will  vote  the  party  ticket. 
No;  Jim  Farlev  will  not  bolt  He  will  not.  like  an  Illustrious  fellow 
New  Yorker,  take  a  walk.  But  the  question  that  bothers  the  anxious 
new  dealers  Is.  Will  he  march? 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Ttmes-Hcrald  of  July  21.  1940) 
Farlct    Retires 

The  retirement  of  James  A,  Farley,  -rhe  man  with  a  million 
friends."  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee leaves  President  Roosevelt  to  campaign  lor  reelection  with- 
out the  generalship  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  practical 
pcUtlclanA  that  this  Nation  has  had 

Farley  describes  himself  as  a  politician,  and  if  all  men  to  whom 
the  word  is  applied  were  of  his  type.  It  would  have  no  unfavorable 
meaning.  Politics  U  a  rough  game,  but  Farley  has  played  It  so  that, 
as  h?  goes  into  private  life,  he  Is  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 

Although  Parley  has  announced  that  he  will  vote  for  the  Roos-?- 
velt-Wallace  ticket,  he  Is  stepping  out  under  circumstances  that 
make  his  withdrawal  embarrassing  to  the  President.  The  public  )s 
convinced  that  he  has  refused  to  assist  in  breaking  the  two-term 
tradition. 

The  sincere  tribute  given  Farley  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
was  long  overdue  His  good  qualities  have  not  been  generally 
appreciated.  The  brain  trusters  scorned  him  as  only  a  politician 
Partisan  Democrats  accused  him  of  giving  Juicy  patronage  plums  to 
Republicans,  and  Republicans  have  charged  him  with  maintaining 
a  patronage  machine  for  Democrats.  But.  through  it  all.  he  has 
kept  his  poise  and  given  good  service  as  Postmaster  General. 

Farley  has  had  to  be  practical,  and  has  been  content  to  let  others 
put  on  the  hales  of  idealism.  He  has  had  to  talk  politics  while  they 
have  talked  philosophy.  Yet.  If  all  hearts  in  Washington  were  laid 
bare  and  analyzed.  It  might  be  shown  that  he  Is  the  most  sincere 
Idealist  of  them  all.  After  30  years  In  politics,  he  Is  retiring  with  a 
record  that  has  no  ugly  blots,  and  he  stands  out  as  a  genuine. 
democratic,  patriotic,  family  loving  American. 


[From  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader  of  July  18.  1940] 

Jim  FABLrr.  Democr.\t 

It  was  25  minutes  until  2  in  the  mcrning  by  the  clock  In  the 
Chicago  Stadixim  a.s  a  tall,  bald-headed  man  made  his  way  to  the 
platform  amid  the  bedlam  created  by  30.000  cheering  people  to  get 
the  attention  of  Senator  Alben  Barkltt.  convention  chairman. 

The  cheering  became  louder  and  wilder  as  he  approached  the 
rostrum. 

It  was  Jim  Parley,  beloved  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  through  two  successful  Presidential  campaigns. 

The  delegates  couldn't  give  Jim  their  votes  in  a  moment  of  world- 
wide emergency.  They  wanted  the  calm,  steady  hand  of  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  to  continue  at  the  wheel.  But  they  could  give  him 
their  cheers      They  did. 

Jim  stood  there  in  the  spotlight  with  the  microphones,  ears  of  the 
Nation,  about  him.  The  t)oy  from  Rockland  County  was  at  the 
peak  of  a  remarkable  {xilltlcal  career. 

Slowly  and  forcefully,  he  speaks:  "I  have  pursued  a  course 
here  that  has  been  dictated  by  the  deepest  convictions,  and  when 
a  man  fails  to  follow  his  sincere  convictions  he  is  false  to  himself, 
false  to  his  party,  and  false  to  his  country. 

"I  move  now  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  be  nominated  by  acclamation.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  win  give  my  full  support  to  the  nominee  of  this  great  convention  " 

He  stepped  out  of  the  spotlight,  out  of  the  range  of  the  micro- 
phone. The  30.000  Democrats  sang  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling  in  his 
honor. 

A  great  Democrat,  a  great  organization  man.  a  great  man — Jim 
Farley  It  was  not  his  lot — and  probably  net  within  the  range  of 
hfs  abilities — to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But  he  had 
he.'ped  to  make  a  President.  He  had  fought  a  fight  where  other 
men  might  have  made  enemies;  but  as  he  stepped  from  the  spot- 
light he  left  only  friends. 


the  classical  berth.  In  the  age  of  spoils,  for  the  successful  genial 
in  a  Presidential  campaign.  That,  in  the  day  when  the  post-offlce 
tall  went  with  the  political  hide,  was  the  convenient  vantage  from 
which  to  dispense  the  pay  In  offices  for  services  rcndeted  in  the 
campaign  Farley  was  spotted  immediately  as  the  pay-off  man  of 
th"  new  administration.  This  functionary  Is  never  populaj  with 
the  people  whom  he  Is  to  separate  from  their  Jobs.  The  brickbats 
flew  at  once. 

Then  Farley  decided  to  held  on  to  his  pest  as  national  chairman. 
To  the  enemy  this  meant  an  intent  to  buy  the  next  campaign  as 
well  a.s  to  pay  off  for  the  last.  Immediately  the  Nation  was  t)elng 
wrecked  by  the  machinations  of  the  most  reckless  and  ruthless  and 
no  doubt  otherwise  corrupt  spoilsman  in  the  story  of  American 
politics.  Jim  Farley  was  made  the  milUtcne  by  which  the  Roose- 
velt administration  was  to  be  sunk.  The  war  on  Farley  went  relent- 
lessly on  for  a  full  5  years      Jim  Farley  sawed  wood,  said  nothing. 

The  5  years  brought  forth  finally  the  facts.  Farley  was  a  good 
politician,  one  of  the  ablest  any  party  has  had.  That  did  not  mean, 
it  was  discovered,  that  he  was  a  bad  man  The  country  was  allowed 
finally  to  see  Parley  as  a  fundamentally  honest  man.  his  word  as 
good  as  his  bond,  and  a  patriot  who  never  put  Parley  or  party  or 
faction  above  his  country.  The  great  politician  was  a  sound  and 
efficient  Postmaster  General  and  a  faithful  citizen  on  whose  name 
clung  no  whit  of  the  mud  his  detractors  had  cast. 

Farley  quits  his  post  by  his  own  party  universally  beloved  and 
trusted.  So  character  will  tell  The  realistic  Jim  will  smile  a  bit 
wryly  at  the  sudden  love  which  his  old  detractors  now  express.  This 
comes  only  as  he  parts  from  the  President  for  whom  their  brickbats 
were  really  meant.  Yet  he  possesses,  regardless  of  this,  the  disin- 
terested respect  and  confidence  of  old  enemies  as  well  as  old  friends, 
as  he  quits  politics  In  search  of  an  cld-agc  security,  not  often  to 
be  got  In  politics  by  men  of  his  scrupulousness,  for  himself. 

(From  the  Decatur  (111  )  Herald  of  July  20.  1940] 
Genial    Jim    Steps    Ovt 

Until  August  17  James  A.  Farley  will  continue  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Then  he  will  resign  his 
party  post  to  accept  "an  attractive  private  business  offer  "  Some 
time  prior  to  August  17  President  Roosevelt  will  announce  the 
retirement  of  Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley.  Thus  wlthm 
a  month  Jim  Farley  will  relinquish  the  two  important  posts  he 
has  held  for  almost  8  years. 

Today  there  Is  little  complaint,  even  among  Republicans,  that 
the  Democratic  national  chairman  is  at  the  same  time  the  Post- 
master General.  Six  years  ago  Farley  was  denounced  as  a  spoilsman 
and  was  urged  to  relinquish  either  his  party  or  his  Cabinet  post. 
But  he  continued  as  party  chairman  and  as  Postmaster  General 
through  the  1936  Presidential  campaign  and  until  now  in  the 
second  Roosevelt  administration.  Finally  he  Is  resigning  not  one 
but  both  of  his  Jobs.  He  Is  a  loyal  Democrat  but  he  doesn't 
believe  in  a  third  term  He's  still  '•Genial  Jim."  He  Isn't  mad.  but 
he  may  be  a  trifle  hurt. 

Jim  Farley  has  been  a  popular  and  successful  politician,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  administered  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  satisfactory  fashion.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  "politics"  on  occa- 
sion, he  has  been  so  frank  and  absolutely  honest  about  it  that 
nobody  could  complain  much  He  should  find  deep  sail.sfactlon 
in  expressions  of  affection  and  admiration  cxtei^ded  on  every  hand 
as  he  retires  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  private  life. 


m 


[From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  of  July  22.  1940] 
St.  Jim 

No  man  below  the  Presidency  has  suffered  more  derogation  in 
recent  years  than  James  A.  Farley,  who  now  departs  amid  a  storm 
of  plaudits  from  the  political  scene.  Jim  Farley,  now  all  but 
canonized  among  the  saints  of  politics,  was  not  so  long  ago.  to 
millions  of  us,  the  devll-in-chief  of  politics.  As  the  smiling  center 
of  8  years  of  political  strife  departs  in  peace  from  the  political 
planet,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  satisfaction  all  his  own. 

As  leader  In  the  flght  to  nominate  and  elect  the  President  In 
1932,  Farley  came  under  the  accustomed  hall  of  rocks  and  rain 
and  mud.  You  take  that  for  granted  In  politics  as  politics  is 
played.    Then  the  national  chairman  became  Postmaster  General, 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  of  July  17,  1940) 
Farley  s  Farewell 

James  A.  Farley  was  easily  the  man  of  the  day  as  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  began.  For  the  host  of  Democratic  politicians 
In  the  convention,  the  dull  and  drab  opening  contained  a  genuine 
event.  Farley,  whose  re-cord  as  a  successful  m.nager  of  Democratic 
campaigning  lacks  an  equal,  bade  them  farewell. 

The  effect,  as  he  delivered  a  brief  speech  calling  the  convention 
to  order,  was  that  someone  else  must  fellow  him  In  the  Job  of  organ- 
izing and  managing  the  campaign  which  will  succeed  or  fail  in 
electing  President  Rcosevelt  to  the  tradition-breaking  third  term. 

What  it  means  to  follow  Parley  is  signified  by  his  succes.«es — 
management  of  Roosevelt's  campaign  for  nomination  In  1932;  man- 
agement of  the  Roosevelt  campaigns  for  election  in  1932  and  1936; 
managem.ent  of  the  successful  Democratic  congressional  campaigns 
of  1934  and  1938. 

Farley  obviously  could  not  do  otherwise  than  predict  another 
Democratic  victory.     He's  a  loyal  Democrat. 

A.S  he  quits,  it  is  equally  true  that  (I)  he  seeks  to  improve  his 
private  financial  position  in  private  employment  and  (2)  he  wants 
no  part  In  a  campaign  to  elect  the  President  a  third  time,  being 
opposed  on  deep-seated  conviction  to  third  terms. 

Who  win  succeed  him'  Harry  Hopkins,  in  Chicago  as  the  Presi- 
dent's representative?  Republicans  probably  hope  the  Hopkins  re- 
port is  true.  For  Hopkins,  since  1938.  when  he  began  appearing  in 
political  roles  for  the  New  Deal,  hasn't  made  a  record  to  alarm  his 
opponents. 

[From  the  Detroit  News  of  July  20.  1940) 

Good  Sports 

Workmen  cleaning  up  the  stadium  in  Chicago  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  found  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written: 
'•Jim.  you're  a  good  soldier,"  It  was  a  note  of  appreciation  to 
James  A-  Farley. 
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Two  outst.indini?  features  will  stick  In  the  memories  of  those 
who  attrnd-  d  that  convention  and  those  who  wire  radio  h.stencrs 
to  Its  noisy  broadcasts  Jim  Farley's  graclousne^s  and  lovalty  even 
In  defeat,  and  the  pluck  of  Senator  Cabtoi  Glass  in  coming  from 
a  sickroom  to  make  a  political  .speech  which  was  evidently  a  matter 
of  consclci-.ce.    Agreement  will  be  unanimous;  they  were  good  sports. 

|Prom  the  Durham  (N.  C  )  Svm  of  July  19,  1940) 
Still  Jim  Farlet 

The  Democratic  rank  and  file  of  the  country  will  be  told  today 
the  plans  of  Jim  Farley  He  l.<;  one  of  the  best  loved  amone  politi- 
cal figures  within  his  party  and  one  of  the  most  respected  if  not 
exactly  loved  without  his  party  of  all  American  hi.««Uir\  That  may 
teem  a  broad  statement,  but  It  is  made  advisedly  One  of  the  rea- 
Bons.  undoubtedly,  is  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  conviction^ 

His  words  last  night  and  the  night  before,  followlni?  the  respec- 
tive convention  sessions,  served  to  magnify  his  stature  in  American 
minds  His  attitude,  gracious  and  broad,  offered  a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  "Al  Smith  wnlk  "  of  8  years  age.  He  Is  still  loyal.  In  a  word, 
he  is  still  Jim  Farley 

(From  the  Dtuham  (N    C  )  Herald-Sun  of  July  21.  1940 1 
"FARLrr  Okchid  Shower  " 

It  would  bo  untrue,  not  to  mention  unfair  for  anyone,  friend 
cr  foe.  to  suctjest  that  Jim  Farley  does  not  deserve  the  prais«'  and 
affection  showered  upon  him  at  Chicago  and  by  political  writers 
who  have  been  closely  essoclated  with  him.  It  would  bi  Ju^t  as 
untrue  and  unfair  to  suK«est  that  he  does  not  merit  the  rating  he 
Is  now  being  given  as  a  political  organizer,  campaign  manager,  and 
so  on.  He  has  turned  in  the  hard  and  effective  Job  his  friends  claim 
he  has. 

Likewise,  it  would  be  tintrue  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Farley's  stepping 
out  as  national  chairman  does  not  leave  the  party  and  Mr  Roose- 
velt with  a  problem  and  lessen  the  chances  of  success  for  Uie 
Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket  in  November.  Everybody  understands 
that  Mr  Farley  feels  that  he  has  been  treated  more  or  le.  s  badly 
and  that  he  is  less  than  cnthusla.stlc  over  the  third-term  venture. 
Everybody  knows,  too.  that  the  Roosevelt  forces  tried  to  pcrtuade 
Mr    Farley  to  continue  ns  chairman. 

It  isn't  untrue  or  unfair,  however,  to  remind  some  of  the  gentle- 
men new  covering  Mr  Farley  with  orch.ds  that  if  Mr  Farley  is  a 
hero  tcday  he  is  not  altogether  a  self-made  hero.  And  surely,  it 
Isi.  t  untrue  or  unfair  to  remind  the  "hero  worshipers  "  that  they 
twist  themselves  up  a  bit  when  they  undertake  to  say  that  Jim 
F-irley  is  the  oiily  man  who  can  run  a  campaign  and  denounce 
others  for  saying  that  Frankiln  Roosevelt  Is  the  only  man  who  can 
handle  the  Pres.deucy  in  thl.',  crisis. 

The  outstanding  trait  Mr  Farley  has  manifested  these  past  few 
months  is  that  hr  is  a  man  of  cor.victlon.s  ai'd  the  will  and  capacity 
to  obey  them,  with  consistency  and  forthrlghtncss.  It  would,  we 
submit,  refl  ct  credit  upon  his  Journalistic  admirers  if  they,  like 
their  hero,  practiced  what  they  preach. 

For  ourselves.  v.t'  readily  admit  that  if  we  were  in  Mr  Roose- 
velt's shoes  we  had  rather  have  Jim  Farley  In  campaign  he.id- 
quartcrs  than  anyone  we  know  of.  But  we  also  readily  admit  that 
there  arc  others  capable  of  carrying  on,  even  as  we  think  there  are 
ethers  capable  of  carrying  on  in  Mr.  Rocsevelfs  place. 

[From  the  East  St    Louis  (111.)  Journal  of  July  22.  1940] 
Genial   Jim   Steps   Out 

Until  August  17,  James  A  Farley  will  continue  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Then  he  will  n  sign  his  party 
post  to  accept  an  attractive  private  business  offer  Sometime  prior 
to  August  17  I^rcsldcnt  Roosevelt  will  announce  the  retirement  of 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley.  Thus  within  a  month  Jim 
Farley  will  relinquish  the  two  important  posts  he  has  held  for 
almost  8  years. 

Today  there  Is  little  complaint,  even  among  Republicans,  that 
the  Democratic  national  chairman  Is  at  the  same  time  the  Post- 
master General.  Six  years  ago  Farley  was  denounced  as  a  spoilsman 
and  was  urged  to  relinquish  either  his  party  or  his  Cabinet  post 
But  he  continued  as  party  chairman  and  as  Postmaster  General 
through  the  1936  Presidential  campalgpi  and  until  now  in  the  second 
Roosevelt  administration.  Finally  he  is  resigning  not  one.  but  both 
of  his  Jobs  He  is  a  loyal  Democrat  but  he  doesn't  believe  In  a  third 
term.  He  s  still  "Genial  Jim."  He  Isn't  mad.  but  he  may  be  a 
trifle  hurt. 

Jim  Farley  has  been  a  popular  and  successful  politician  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  administered  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
satisfactory  fashion  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  politics  on  occasion. 
he  has  been  so  frank  and  absolutely  honest  about  It  that  nobody 
•ould  comjilaln  much  He  should  find  deep  satisfaction  In  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  admiration^  extended  on  every  hand  as  he 
retires  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  private  life. 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  July  24,  1940] 
A  Retiring  Leader 
The  ovations  and  many  compliments  extended  James  A.  Farley 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chicago  were  evidence 
of  the  high  respect  and  appreciation  which  the  party  holds  for  Its 
national  chairman,  who  Is  retiring  September  1.  Another  tribute 
was  paid  Mr  Farley,  the  Postmaster  General,  who  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment service  September  1,  in  a  vote  of  confidence  extended  by 


the  Federal  Employees  Association  of  Texas  at  their  Dtillas  meeting, 
said  to  be  the  largest  gathering  of  Federal  workers  ever  ast«mbled 
In  one  room. 

When  the  Dallas  tribute  was  offered,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no 
pclitical  motive  could  be  ascribed  to  the  vote  of  confidence  at  such 
a  time,  and  the  same  statement  could  have  been  made  of  the  pre- 
v.ous  compliments  paid  Mr.  Farley  at  Chicago.  As  a  Federal  offi- 
cial, Mr  Failey  was  described  by  his  ai>sociateB  in  the  service  as 
'a  rare  executive,  an  inspiring  leader,  and  a  magnificent  friend." 
Mr.  Farley  has  dc-monstrated  those  stime  qualities  In  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  D  'mocratlc  Party, 

But  incident  to  his  leadership  as  a  Federal  and  party  official. 
Mr  Farley  has  displayed  many  other  qualities  that  have  marked 
him  as  an  outstanding  man  In  national  life  during  the  last  8 
troublesome  years  Jim  Farley  has  always  kept  hih  head  In 
emergencies.  He  has  never  fostered  hatreds  or  dissensions  among 
any  of  the  diverse  groups  of  the  country,  when  nerves  of  many 
others  were  en  edj<e  Stamped  as  a  "practical  politician."  Mr. 
Farley  has  never  resort^^d  to  cheap  politics  to  win  voles  Although 
a  leader  of  his  party,  he  has  kept  himself  in  the  background.  Mr 
Farley  has  been  able  to  enforce  party  di.sclpllnt  because  h?  first 
was  capable  of  eclf-discipUne  He  has  exemplified  one  of  the 
rarest  of  human  vlrtucjs— loyalty. 

There  are  many  memberu  of  both  political  parties,  and  many 
persons  unidentified  with  either  faction,  who  realize  now  that  Mr 
Farley  possesses  the  requirements  of  a  great  national  leader 
Certainly,  both  the  Pa^tofflce  Dep.iitment  and  the  Democratic  Party 
will  find  it  difficult  to  replace  him. 

[From   the   Grand   Rapids    (Mich.)    Herald   of   July   24.    1940 j 
Back  to  Private  Life 

James  A.  Farl?y,  for  8  years  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  for  nearly  that  tlm.e  Postmaster  General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt,  before  the  week  end  wil!  step  down 
from  all  his  politicnl  offices  and  become  Just  Jim  Farley,  one  of 
the  owners  and  managers  of  the  New  York  Yankee  baseball  team. 

With  his  passing  from  public  life  will  gfi  one  of  the  most  beloved 
figures  ever  to  hold  the  political  spotlight  In  this  or  any  other 
nation.  Not  alone  among  the  members  of  his  own  party  but 
among  those  ot  opposite  political  faith  Jim  Farley  is  respected 
and  loved. 

No  man  ever  held  public  office  who  so  nnlverxnlly  held  the  re- 
ppect  and  affection  of  the  hard-boiled  newspaper  crowd  as  did 
Jim.  Two  events  which  gained  no  publicity  m  the  recent  Chicago 
convention  showed  more  than  anything  else  the  respect  they  hold 
for  hiin.  On  the  day  of  his  last  press  conference  when  Jim  entered 
the  room  the  entire  body  of  newspaper  correspondents  rose  and 
cheered  him.  And  on  Friday  afternoon  the  Press  Ciallery  y:ave  a 
reception  foi  Jim  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Two  such  circiimstRnces  never  before  occurred  for  ativ  man  In 
the  position  of  Mr  Fr  rley  and  that  demonstration  of  their  affection 
for  him  was  spontaneovts  It  needed  neither  the  machlnatlonR  of 
Mayor  Kelly  noi  el  any  other  cheer  leader  to  bring  about  those 
events. 

Jim  Farley  easily  wns  the  most  popular  man  before  the  Chlcaeo 
ccnvcntlon.  The  cheers  for  him  always  were  genuine  and  from 
the  hearts  of  the  galleries  and  of  the  delegates.  Abused,  slighted. 
Insulted  as  he  had  been  by  the  man  he  had  "made  "  Jim  went 
smilingly  about  the  business  of  handling  the  convention,  pledged 
his  support  to  the  ticket  even  though  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
a  third  term  for  anybody.  He  was  loyal  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
public  career      Disloyalty  was  all  on  the  other  side. 

He  had  been  hurt  to  the  heart.  The  greatest  hurt  of  all  was 
when  the  President  said  Farley  would  be  unavailable  for  the  Presi- 
dency becnuse  of  his  religion.  Jim  is  a  devout  Catholic  who  is 
sincere  in  his  devotion  and  who  is  a  credit  to  the  church  to  which, 
as  in  everything  else,  he  is  always  loyal. 

Jim  Farley  started  life  a?  humbly  as  a  man  might.  As  a  boy  he 
was  a  bartender,  yet  he  has  yet  to  know  the  taste  either  of  liquor 
or  tobacco.  His  mother  is  a  saint  to  him,  and  she  warned  him 
early  against  the  u.*^  of  either. 

A  wonderful  memcry  has  Farley.  It  Is  said  he  can  call  50.000 
persons  over  the  Nation  by  their  first  names  And  whatever  may 
be  their  positions  in  life,  whatever  their  politiis.  their  religious 
beliefs,  their  color,  or  their  race,  Jim  Farley  always  Is  their  loyal 
frlptid. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  lost  Its  greatest  su»set  in  Mr  Farley's 
refu.^al  to  conduct  another  campaign  for  the  man  whom  he  twice 
so  triumphantly  elected.  But  Farley  will  not  bolt  His  loyal  dis- 
position dees  not  permit  of  that  And  whatever  the  party  nruiy 
have  lost,  public  service  has  lost  Infinitely  more  They  don't  make 
a  Farley  every  day.  All  over  this  Nation  are  those  of  all  political 
faiths  who  will  be  wishing  Jim  Farley  the  best  of  success  in  his 
new  place  in  private  life  and  who  will  feel  that  public  life  has  lost 
one  of  its  highest  types  of  men.  the  kind  so  much  needed  in  the 
political  life  of  this  Nation. 

Reflections  or  an  Editor 
(By  Prank  M.  Sparks) 
Alongside  this  column  Is  an  editorial  I  wrote  about  the  departure 
of  Jim  Farley  from  public  life  My  only  regret  in  having  written 
it  is  that  I  have  neither  the  vocabulary  nor  the  space  In  the  t-di- 
torial  column  to  sing  of  Jim  all  the  praises  that  I  have  in  my 
heart.  I  have  not  at  my  disposal  the  space  to  te!I  of  all  his  vutues 
nor  of  the  real  friendship  which  I  have  for  him,  and  of  bis  friend- 
ship for  me,  of  which  I  am  so  truly  proud. 
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Jim  Parley  is  a  most  uniisual  character.  I've  known  men  In  pub- 
lic life  who  had  marvelous  memories.  Senator  William  Alden 
Smith  was  one  But  of  them  all.  Parley  has  the  world  beaten. 
Many  a  man  and  woman  he  meets  only  casually  in  a  crowd  but 
next  time  he  meets  that  person  he  calls  him  by  name.  And  always 
Jim  wears  his  wonderful  smile.  It  i.«  a  genuine  smile,  a  contagious 
smile,  one  that  sort  of  makes  a  person  feel  good  down  Inside. 

The  newspaper  fraternity  everywhere  loves  Jim  Farley.  One  cf 
the  reasons  for  this  Is  his  forthrlghtness,  his  frankness.  Take  his 
press  conferences  at  Chicago.  Many  a  question  was  asked  him  which 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  answer  But  when  such 
a  question  came,  he  didn't  do  as  most  men  in  political  life  try  to  do. 
be  smart  and  slip  around  the  edges.  He  either  answered  the  ques- 
tion frankly  or  said.  "I  don't  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  one. 
I  think  ycu  .'hould  ask  that  one  of  the  President."  And  what  was 
the  result?  Whenever  a  corresf>ondent  framed  a  question,  the 
propriety  of  which  he  doubted  somewhat,  he  always  snid.  "I  don't 
know.  Jim.  whether  this  is  a  proper  question,  but  if  it  is  embarrass- 
ing to  you.  ycu  don't  need  to  answer  it  "  And  more  frequently  than 
not  Jim  would  reply.  "That's  a  perfectly  proper  question  and  111 
answer  it  " 

He  IS  a  square  shooter,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  That's 
why  he  stands  so  well  with  hard-boiled  newspapermen  who  are 
accustomed  to  having  men  In  public  life  try  to  outsmart  them  For 
these  they  have  no  mercy  and  pursue  their  questions  until  eventu- 
ally they  get  their  man  in  a  hole.  They  never  try  to  get  Jim  Farley 
In  a  hole.  They  wouldn't  put  him  there  If  they  could.  They  think 
too  much  of  him  for  that. 

WH.\T    MIGHT    IWVE    BEEN 

To  use  the  words  of  Senator  Scott  Lucas  In  withdrawing  his  own 
name  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President  at  Chicago,  "had  this  been 
a  free  and  open  convention.  "  Jim  Farley  quite  likely  might  have 
been  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  And  if  he  failed  for  that 
office,  he  certainly  would  have  been  nominated  for  Vice  President. 
The  two  names  and  the  two  men  who  drew  the  most  sincere  and 
spontaneous  applause  of  both  delegates  and  galleries,  the  two 
most  popular  men  in  the  convention  were  Jim  Farley  and  Paul 
V  McNutt  Had  the  convention  been  free  and  open,  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  this  fall  probably  would  have  been  either  Farley  and 
McNutt  or  McNutt  and  Farley.  I  rather  lean  to  the  first,  with 
Farley  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  because,  had  the  field  been  open. 
Farley,  with  his  great  organization  and  his  thou.sands  of  friends, 
could  pretty  nearly  have  lined  up  the  delegates  in  advance  for 
himself 

A  year  ago  last  April  when  I  was  calling  on  Jim  in  New  York. 
I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  make  the  effort  and  suggested  my  belief 
that  he  could  line  up  the  delegates  for  himself  if  he  chose.  He 
said  then  to  me:  "I  am  quite  confident  that  in  an  hour  or  two  I 
ccu'.d  get  on  that  phone  ever  there  and  have  enough  States  pledged 
to  me  to  nominate  me."  But  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  not  make  any  such  eSort  until  the  President  had  spoken 
and  the  President  didn't  speak  until  48  hours  before  the  nomina- 
tions were  to  take  place. 

Jim  told  me  at  that  time,  too,  that  the  President  had  told  him 
and  others  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  But 
the  President  didn't  tell  all  that  wa.s  in  his  mind  apparently  He 
defeated  all  ambitions  of  othera,  at  the  same  time  holding  his  own 
counsel  until  It  was  too  late  really  for  anybody  to  organize  to  wm 
the  nomination.  One  after  another  of  those  who  had  aspirations — 
Farley.  McNutt.  Garner,  and  many  others — ^he  sliuntcd  aside  in  one 
way  or  another  until  he  had  things  lined  tip  for  himself.  That's 
what  makes  so  many  leading  Democrats  so  mad  these  days 

One  of  the  things  which  made  the  Farley  friends  madder  than 
ever  wj.s  the  attempt  of  the  President  and  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  evi- 
dently acting  under  her  husband's  Instructions,  to  smooth  over  the 
feelings  of  Farley  and  his  friends  when  it  was  too  late  Apparently 
they  had  heard  the  cheers  for  Farley,  knew  of  his  great  popularity 
at  the  convention,  and  decided  they  would  do  well  to  slick  things  up 
a  bit 

The  crowd  accepted  what  Mrs  Roosevelt  said  of  Farley  as  being 
sincere,  because  everybody  admires  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  But 
when  only  a  few  minutes  later  the  Presdent  put  it  on  so  thick,  the 
whole  thing  was  too  transparent,  and  Farley's  friends  were  madder 
than  ever. 

Well,  there's  one  thing  I'm  glad  of.  Jim  told  me  several  months 
ago  that  politics  had  put  a  severe  crimp  in  his  personal  fortune,  that 
he  must  get  out  and  go  to  work  for  himself.  He  has  landed  a  fine 
Job  with  the  Yankee  baseball  team  I  hope  he  makes  a  fortune 
from  It  and  Is  happy  In  the  work.  I  believe  he  will  be.  because  he's 
not  new  to  the  world  of  sports  He  was  boxing  commissioner  in 
New  York  for  many  years  His  personality  will  help  But  I'm  going 
to  miss  Jim  Farley  in  the  political  field  Just  the  same. 


(From  the  Greensboro   (N    C  )   Daily  News  of  July  23.  1940] 

Sportsm.^nship 

4oHN  Nance  Garner,  whose  friends  say  he  has  sent  no  con- 
gratulatory messages  to  his  party's  nominees,  is  expected  to  bundle 
up  his  traps  and  go  home  to  Uvalde,  there  to  loaf  and  invite  his 
soul  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign.  "Cacus  Jack"  simply  can- 
not abide  the  thought  of  a  third  term  and  has  never  made  any 
secret  of  it. 

James  Alo>-slus  Parley,  who  liked  a  third  term  not  a  whit  better. 
agrees  to  stay  on  as  national  Democratic  chairman  for  a  month 
and  help  break  in  a  new  management.  Thereafter  he's  to  drop 
out  of  the  more  abundant  political  life  lor  a  spell  m  an  effort 
to  recoup  his  private  fortxmes. 


Both  men  have  for  years  been  intimate  friends  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  Both  contributed  hand-comely  to  making  him  Presi- 
dent and  have  supported  him  ably  in  his  administration  of  the 
country's  affairs.  Either  has  the  right  to  call  It  a  day;  but  while 
"Big  Jim  "  may  still  take  a  profit  from  his  attitude  none  is  apt  to 
accrue  to  Mr   G.\rner 

At  70-cdd.  hcweViT.  a  self-sufficient  individual  does  not  require 
the  airs  and  graces  of  a  good  sport  What  boots  it  if  the  country 
generally  terms  "Cactus  Jack"  a  sorehead?  He's  got  enough  to  live 
on.  has  put,  perhaps,  as  much  Into  public  service  as  he  has  taken 
from  It  and  doesn't  have  to  smile  when  his  palate  report  is  bitter. 

Mr.  Farley  isn't  anything  like  so  nearly  through  politically.  The 
more  conservative  element  cf  his  party  will  be  treasuring  his  will- 
ingness to  set  his  face  against  precedent-smashing  while  the 
liberals  will  praise  his  cheerfulness  in  defeat.  If  he  wants  to  be- 
come ft  candidate  for  Pre.'^ident  4  years  from  now.  he  will  have  lost 
no  ground:  for  he  has  made  no  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed.  If  one  whose  stock  In  trade 
down  the  years  has  been  party  loyalty  in  a  huff  n.ished  off  the 
reservation.  No  doubt  It  Is  true,  as  Mr.  Farley  has  declared,  that 
he  puts  country  above  party:  but  v.-e  suspect  he  will  always  put  his 
party  above  any  other  sort  of  political  organization  or  combination. 

(From  the  Greenville   (S    C  )   News  of  July  8,  1940] 

Loss    TO    THE    DEM0CR.*TS 

The  report  that  Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley  will  shortly 
resign  both  from  the  Cabinet  and  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  manage  the  N(  w  York  Yankees 
baseball  club  is.  of  course,  one  of  much  political  significance. 

For.  if  these  plans  work  out  as  leported.  it  will  mean  that  Jim 
Farley  will  not  manage  the  Democratic  Presidential  campaign  this 
year,  and  that  will  be  a  serious  less  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  candidate  whom  it  nominates  at  Chicago  next  week. 

Frrleys  work  In  behalf  of  Roosevelt  In  the  1932  and  1936  cam- 
piig.is  IS  widely  regarded  as  having  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
rolling  the  Roosevelt  vote  up  to  such  tremendous  proportions.  Mr. 
Farley's  exceptional  ability  in  these  fields  is  sincerely  conceded,  even 
by  his  opponents,  and  he  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  man  for 
the  Democrats  thi.^  year,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prospect  that 
the  Republicans  are  going  to  make  an  unusually  strong  bid  for 
popular  favor. 

Mr.  Farley's  reported  decision  may  mean  that  he  is  now  convinced 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  will  accept  a  third-term  nomination,  of  which 
Mr.  Farley  disapproves.  It  has  been  generally  said  that  a  coolness 
has  developed  between  Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  recent 
months,  and  the  Postmaster  General  may  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  connected  actively  with  a 
Demor-ratic  Party  effort  to  elect  Mr  Roosevelt  for  another  term  A 
few  months  ago  Mr  Farley  indicated  that  his  name  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  for  the  nomination  regardless  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  decision:  but  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  willing  to  accept  the  nomination  neither  Mr.  Farley  nor  any  other 
candidate  will  have  any  chance  to  win  It. 

(From  the  Greenville  (SO)   News  of  July  17.  1940] 

Farley's    "Swan   Song?" 

In  his  address  to  the  Democratic  Convention.  Jim  Farley  gave 
the  distinct  impression  that  he  was  delivering  his  "swan  song"  so 
far  as  further  active  participation  In  national  politics  this  year  is 
concerned. 

Various  developments  of  the  last  year  or  so  in  Farley's  public 
career  clearly  suggest  that  there  is  much  ground  for  the  judgment 
that  he  does  not  approve  the  third  term  and  in  addition  feels  that 
his  own  political  aspirations  have  not  been  given  fair  opportunity 
by  the  party  leadership 

In  an  article  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  Ralph 
McGill  reveals  the  gist  of  the  famous  secret  conversation  which 
Farley  had  with  the  President,  as  gleaned  from  "a  source  believed 
reliable." 

Farley  is  going  to  retire,  writes  Mr.  McGill.  "because  Farley  wants 
to  establish  himself  In  business  and  bocause  he  believes  he  has  not 
been  treated  fairly  by  the  new  dealers  and  because  he  does  not 
believe  In  a  third  term  "  He  will  support  the  nominee,  even  If  It 
be  for  a  third  term,  and  will  remain  a  party  man.  but  he  will  not 
lend  his  genius  to  directing  it  At  the  2-hcur  conference,  the  At- 
lanta writer  asserts,  "Farley  told  the  President  he  would  have  re- 
tired 4  years  ago  If  he  (Parley)  had  not  believed  he  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  be  President  or  Vice  President.  He  reviewed  assurances 
to  that  end  made  him  by  party  leaders  and  by  the  President  It 
was  a  very  frank  talk  Farley  was  not  angrj'  No  voices  were  ral.sed 
But  Farley  spoke  his  real  feelings.  He  reminded  the  President  that 
as  late  as  the  Massachusetts  primary  he  had  been  encouraged  to 
enter  his  name  In  the  primaries.  And  that  then  the  brain  trust" 
group  of  Corcoran.  Cohen,  and  Ickes  had  gene  in  t>chind  him  and 
wrecked  his  campaign  He  said  he  did  not  believe  he  had  been 
treated  fairly  '"  And  Mr  McGill  whimsically  sees  significance  In  the 
tune  most  frequently  played  at  the  first  session  of  the  convention. 
Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game,  which  he  says  will  be  the  Farley 
theme  song. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  analysis  provides  a  plausible  explanation 
cf  certain  of  Mr  Farley's  actions  in  recent  months.  His  announce- 
ment that  he  would  be  a  candidate  fcr  the  nomination  "regardless  " 
certainly  siggests  that  he  was  convinced  by  his  confcrenci-s  with 
Mr.  Rocsevelt  that  the  laittr  would  not  accept  a  third-term  nomi- 
nation. 
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[From  the  GreenvUle    (S    C  )    News  of  July  20.  1940 1 
They'll  Miss  Parley 

As  had  been  Indicated,  genial  Jim  Parley  Is  pulling  cut  of 
politics. 

He  remains  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
until  August  17.  evidently  to  give  the  1940  Democratic  nominees 
opportunity  to  select  a  tucccssor  and  a  campaign  manager. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  to  everybody  that  there  has  been  a  real 
break  between  Farley  and  Franklin  D.  Roo.<^evelt  That  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  Farley's  dishke  of  the  third-term  idea  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Farley's  opposition  to  a  third  term  for  Mr. 
Rocse\elt  was  founded  In  part  at  least  on  Mr.  Farley's  cwn  a.^pira- 
tlcns  to  receive  a  Presidential  nomination. 

But  at  any  rate  Mr.  Farley's  admittedly  great  political  talents 
are  not  going  to  be  put  into  action  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
national  ticket  this  >eur.  That,  unquestionably,  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Democratic  campaign.  And  with  the  stifTer  opp.x-ition  this 
year  the  Democrats  are  probably  going  to  need  the  ablest  possible 
management  of  their  1940  ciTurt. 

[From  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  of  July  22.  1940] 
An  Example  of  Loyalty 

Withdrawal  of  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  rxmocratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  from  the  front  lines  as  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign nears  Its  crucial  stage  may  prove  decisive 

But  the  genial,  able  leader  of  the  last  two  campaigns  may  not 
be  accused  of  running  out  on  his  party. 

Long  In  advance  of  the  convention  he  had  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  retire. 

After  the  convention  he  reiterated  loyalty  to  party  and  nominee 
and  repeated  the  necessity  of  recouping  his  finances  compelled  him 
to  emb:irk  In  private  business 

Tlircughcut  his  long  ar,d  honorable  political  career  he  has  been 
frank,  honest,  and  truthful  in  his  public  uttertinces  His  words, 
"I  have  an  opportunity  now  to  accept  an  attractive  offer  In  busi- 
ness and.  in  Justice  to  my  family,  because  of  my  financial  Mtuation 
I  am  b'oing  to  accept."  must  be  accepted  at  face  value 

His  devotion  to  parly  compelled  him  to  make  a  further  sacrifice. 

Instead  of  withdrawing  at  the  end  of  hLs  term  he  agreed  to 
continue  until  parly  affairs  had  been  placed  In  perfect  order 

Mr  Farley  will  retire  at  the  peak  of  an  honorable  career  and  with 
reputation  enhanced  by  his  convention  conduct. 

As  was  his  right,  he  had  his  nan^e  placed  before  the  convention, 
and  by  one  of  the  most  independent  Democrats  of  all  time.  Senator 
Glass 

He  Insisted  on  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  other  loyal  members 
of  his  party 

Though  he  had  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  President's  hopes  and 
amb.tlcns  to  stampede  the  convention,  he  nevertheless  insisted  upon 
strict  adherence  to  traditional  methods. 

His  ability  to  operate  the  convention  with  fairness  and  Justice 
for  all  again  demonstrates  his  outstanding  qualities 

The  tremendous  ovation  plvcn  Mr  Farley  by  the  delegates  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  tdmiration  for  one  who  has  guided  them 
to  two  victories,  who  has  wen  an  uncounted  army  of  friends  both 
within  and  without  the  party,  who  has  remained  steadfast  and  loyal 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  who  has  never  broken  a  proml.se.  who 
has  been  unfailingly  honest  and  truthful,  who  now  retires  from 
public  life  high  In  the  esteem  of  Dennxirats  and  Republicans 

With  lesser  Democratic  politicians  running  out  on  the  party  to 
clamber  aboard  the  WlUkle  band  wagon,  the  party  will  sorely  miss 
tht  confidence-Inspiring  guidance  of  Mr   Farley. 


IFrom  the  Hartford   (Conn  )  Courant  of  July  19,  1940 j 
The  Re-^l  Btgness  or  Farley 

The  man  who  con.cs  out  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
with  the  most  credit  is  James  A.  Farley  Throughout  the  proceed- 
ings he  stood  steadfastly  for  maintaining  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Jefferson  against  a  third-term  nomination  for  any  Presi- 
dent He  made  known  his  vU'v.s  long  before  the  movement  started 
to  "draft"  Mr  Roosevelt  for  another  nomination  In  his  custo- 
mary outspoken  but  affable  manner,  he  advised  the  President  to  re- 
spect this  great  and  wise  tradition.  He  had  good  reason  to  believe  at 
one  time  tb.at  his  counsel  would  l>e  heeded:  In  fact,  his  a.ssurances 
were  such  that  he  announced  his  own  Intention  to  become  a  candi- 
date When  he  saw  that  the  situation  had  changed  and  that  dele- 
gates were  being  rounded  up  in  the  President's  behalf,  he  let  It  be 
known  that  that  would  make  no  difference  to  him  and  that  he 
would  stick  it  out  to  the  end  And  this  he  did.  He  went  down  with 
his  colors  flying,  but  m  ver  once  did  he  loee  his  good  nature. 

He  saw  Secretary  Hopkins,  who  has  been  living  at  the  White  House 
of  late,  assuming  roles  that  he  himself  had  customarily  played  at 
such  Democratic  gatherings  but  if  it  hurt  his  pride  he  gave  no  out- 
uard  indication  of  It  However,  he  firmly  insisted  for  the  good  of 
the  party  in  having  his  way  in  certain  matters.  He  would  not  per- 
mit the  President's  more  ardent  enthusiasts  to  tr>'  for  an  immediate 
nomination  by  acclamation  He  demanded  that  the  convention 
exi  mplify.  so  far  as  it  was  po.ssible  in  the  circumstances,  all  the 
democratic  processes  customarily  observed.  The  proposal  to  dis- 
pense with  a  roll  call  met  with  hie  empiiatic  objection.  "If  you  do 
that,"  he  said,  "you  might  as  well  not  hold  an  election  In  Novem- 
ber" Shrewd,  straight-thinking  politician  that  he  is  he  could  look 
btyond  July  to  November,  which  was  more  than  some  cf  the  others 
cculd  do 

The  real  attitude  of  the  delegates  toward  him,  bound  and  delivered 
•a  most  of  them  were  to  the  President,  was  shown  first  when  his 


name  was  placed  In  nomination  by  the  venerable  Senator  aij\ss.  of 
Virginia,  and  then  by  the  spontaneous  ovation  that  gn^ted  him 
when  he  took  the  platform,  after  the  roll  call  to  express  his  thanks 
for  such  support  as  he  had  received  and  to  add  his  votes  to  tho.se  that 
had  been  chalked  up  for  Mr  Roosevelt  The  bund  struck  up.  "Irish 
E\es  Are  Smiling."  the  vast  audience  chimed  In  and  "Sunny  Jim" 
looked  supremely  happy,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be 

When  historians  writ?  the  story  of  this  convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  it  is  likely  they  will  say  that  James  A.  Farley  was  about 
the  biggest  figure  there,  not  only  physically  but  In  oilier  resoecis. 
Lambasted  and  ridiculed  early  in  his  nutional  political  careVr  as 
incapable  of  rising  above  his  old-time  Tammany  affiliation.-,  he 
stands  today  high  in  the  estimatloji  of  the  public  He  has  snown 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  strength  of  character  and  devotion  to 
principle  that  have  made  him  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  every- 
where. 

(Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn  )   Times  of  July  20,  1940] 
Mr.  Farley's  Future 

For  some  years  there  have  t)een  rejxjrts  that  James  A.  Farley 
would  resign  as  Postmaster  General  and  go  Into  business  Long 
before  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presid-ntial  nomination  the 
affable  and  able  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
was  known  to  be  wearying  of  sacrificing  his  best  years  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  party  and  the  buildln;;  up  other  men's  fortunes,  jjolltlcal 
or  otherwise.  Now,  with  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  friends  and 
admirers  ringing  in  his  ears.  Mr  Farley  must  decide  whether  ho 
will  quit  ix)lltlcs  immediately  and  complete  his  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  New  York  American  League  ba.seball  team, 
or  whether  he  will  conduct  the  campaign  of  his  long-time  friend 
for  a  third  term. 

Reeleciioi;  oi  Mr.  Farley  to  be  national  chairman  Is  a  well 
deserved  tribute.  His  agreement  to  serve  only  until  August  17.  how- 
ever, means  that  between  now  and  thai  date  he  must  be  prevailed 
on  to  stay  on  the  job.  or  a  successor  mav  be  found.  Already  there 
Is  talk  of  Frank  G.  Walker,  friend  of  the  President  and  former 
national  treasurer,  and  Senator  James  F  Byrnes  ol  South  Carolina. 
Neither  Mr  Walker  nor  Senator  Byrnes  wants  the  Job.  It  Is 
likely  that  President  Rcxjsevelt  prefers  that  Mr.  Farley  continue 
as  national  chairman  not  only  because  of  the  successful  campaigns 
of  1932  and  lD3b  which  Mr.  Farley  conducted,  but  because  Mr. 
Farley's  con'in.iance  as  national  chairman  would  be  welcome  evi- 
dence of  party  unity,  since  the  Postmaster  General  was  a  rival 
of  Mr  Rcx-sevelt  for  the  nomination  and  is  known  to  be  opposed 
to  third-term  nominations. 

Mr.  Parley,  however,  would  be  Justified  In  looking  out  for  his 
own  affairs  after  tne  8  years  he  has  given  Mr  Roosevelt  and  the 
party  The  income  fiom  his  proposed  office  of  head  of  the  organi- 
zation owning  the  Yankees  would  be  welcome,  and  the  work  would 
be  to  his  liking.  He  is  al.so  suggested  for  an  executive  position  in 
an  automobile  manufacturing  company.  His  skill  as  an  organizer 
makes  him  sought  after  by  big  business.  Whatever  his  decLijon 
may  be.  Mr  Farley  always  will  have  thousands  of  friends  who  will 
be  his  loyal  rooters  If  he  leaves  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee he  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  has  been  a  "square  shooter, "  an 
even-tempered  gentlem<in.  and  an  altogether  admirable  citizen. 
Everyone  who  knows  him  will  wish  hlin  success  and  happiness 
In  whatever  he  undertakes. 

IFrom  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  of  July  21,  1940| 
"Big  Jim"  Depar'hng 

One  of  tlie  Inevitable  results  cf  the  heroic  answer  of  Prefidcnt 
Roosevelt  to  the  will  of  the  Chicago  convention  Is  to  be  the  depart- 
uie  of  "Big  Jim  "  Farley  from  national  politics,  where  he  reigned 
as  chairman  of  the  party,  whose  founder  frowned  on  third-term 
aspirations  of  any  man  So  do"s  "Big  Jim,  "  who  was  the  directing 
genius  of  two  Roosevelt  campaigns,  which,  we  learn,  would  have 
been  all  for  the  President  had  he  not  discovered  in  the  meantime 
that  the  United  States  cannot  go  along  In  safety  without  him  at 
the  helm 

Postmaster  General  Farley  stated  his  views  on  third  terms  a 
long  time  atjo  arid  when  the  President  "relea.sed"  his  delegates  in 
Chicago  "Big  Jim"  allowed  his  own  name  to  go  before  the  con- 
vention Just  to  show  he  was  standing  pat,  although  he  knew  that 
Roosevelt  would  be  nominated  that  same  evening 

To  the  rank  and  file  of  th»  party  Jim  Farley's  decision  to  quit 
will  be  keenly  frit.  He  was  the  one  new  dealer  of  them  all  who 
knew  how  to  keep  things  rolling  for  his  bos.s  Kindly  and  nfTable, 
with  all  of  the  great  human  qualities,  "Big  Jim"  knew  Demcx-rats 
In  every  nook  of  the  United  States  and  while  his  secretaries  once 
In  a  while  mixed  up  his  friendly,  "personal"  letters  to  the  constitu- 
ents from  Helena  to  Hoboken,  he  was  the  sparkplug  of  the  Roosevelt 
forces. 

But  "Big  Jim"  was  sidetracked  In  recent  years  from  the  Inner  New 
Deal  circles  In  favor  of  "brain  trusters  "  and  new  polltlcos  to  whom 
the  President  took  a  liking  and  lent  an  ear  that  once  listened  to 
Farley.  Sorely  strained  as  the  relations  became.  "Big  Jim'  was 
always  loyal  to  "the  Boss."  He  pulled  many  a  chestnut  out  of 
the  fire  and  took  the  "rap"  for  many  an  Ill-advised  move  that  was 
not  his. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  -•^pe'^-ch  cf  acceptance,  referred  affec- 
tionately to  "my  old  friend,  Jim  Farley  '  and  voiced  the  hope  that 
he  would  "continue  to  give  all  the  leadership  and  i-upport  he  can 
to  the  cause  cf  Amerkan  democracy  " 

However.  James  Aloyslus  Farley  will  leave  the  master-mind  direc- 
tion of  a  third-term  campaign  to  others.    He  is  going  into  lt»«  much 
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mere  enjoyable  business  of  ba5eball  where  the  paying  fans  turn  out 
in  numbers  reminiscent  of  a  November  election  and  where  Its  part 
of  the  game  for  a  pitcher  to  cross  up  the  batter 

The  decifllon  of  'Big  Jim"  to  forsake  politics — fed  up  and  dis- 
illusioned—is  going  to  hurt  the  chances  of  the  third-term  ticket. 
That  they  would  lilced  to  ha%e  had  him  remain  was  evidenced  in 
the  Presidents  reference  to  "my  old  friend."  But  Jim  Farley  is 
Ju^t  a  plain  old  American,  who  believes  two  terms  are  enough  for 
any  President,  even  hl3  old  pal  and  buddy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  of  July  21.  1940] 
Jim  Parleys  Retirement  Will  End  Epoch  in  Democratic  Histort 

Jim  Farley's  approaching  retirement  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Ccrrimittee  will  end  an  epochal  period  in  the  history 
of  the  political  party  which  draws  Its  Inspiration  from  Thomas 
JetTerson. 

In  many  ways.  Farley  helped   to  make  that  epoch  great 

He  is  retiring  for  several  important  reasons.  Farley  had  dreams 
of  a  Pres;denti.»l  nomination,  perhaps  through  the  aid  and  support 
of  the  man  he  has  called  "bcbs"  for  7'j  years,  and  whom  he  has 
served  with  unswerving  loyalty.  He  watched  those  dreams  and 
hopes  crash  about  his  ears  during  months  of  silence  at  the  White 
House,  while  delegates  were  pledged  to  Roosevelt.  Farley  dcesn't 
believe  in  a  third  terra,  even  for  the  "boss." 

He  has  made  great  financial  sacrifices  during  recent  years  be- 
Cflu.'^e  of  his  deeply  rooted  love  of  politics  He  likes  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting,  the  back  slapping,  hand  shakir.g.  and  vote  counting 
on  election  nights.  Now  he  has  opportunities  to  take  big  Jobs  at 
big  salaries  Disillusioned  and  perhaps  somewhat  broken  by  the 
political  game  he  played  so  expertly  and  with  so  much  sportsman- 
ship, he  will  take  one  of  the  Jobs  and  the  big  money.  But  he 
probably  won't  l:kc  it. 

There  Is  no  more  proficient  backslapper  and  handshaker  in  the 
land  than  Jim  Farley.  He  knows  how  to  puU  political  strings  in  a 
national  campaign  better  than  any  living  American  But  txhlnd 
his  outstretched  hand  and  ready  smile  lie  a  fine  Intellect  and 
deeply  root<-d  convictions  on  public  affairs.  'Big  Jim"  has  made 
politics  and  politicians  respectable. 

As  he  stalked  from  the  Chicago  convention,  probably  the  last  in 
which  he  will  participate  as  an  important  Democratic  leader,  dis- 
appt)intm.ent  weighed  heavily  upon  him  But  he  took  his  medicine 
like  a  man  and  a  trxie  sportsman 

He  agreed  to  remain  as  national  chairman  until  August,  so  the 
burden  of  organizing  the  campaign  will  fall  on  his  broad  shoulders. 
He  praised  the  Roosevelt -Wallace  ticket,  as  a  good  party  man 
would,  swallowing  his  personal  feelings.  He  said  he  will  retain  the 
chairmanship  of  the  New  York  Democratic  committee,  and  will 
make  a   vigorous  tiizht  for  the  Democratic  ticket  in  his  own  State. 

"Big  Jim."   in  other  words,  is  taking  no  walk 

At  thi.'  end  of  a  sordid  convention,  in  which  the  kind  of  politics 
In  which  Jim  Farley  believes  was  sidetracked  for  an  infinitely  less 
wcrthy  variety,   he  stands  cut   as  an  exceedingly  admirable  figure. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  drifts  away  from  such  a  man.  It  is 
getting  into  dangerous  waters. 


(Prom  the  Hudson  (N.  J  )  Dispatch  of  July  22.  1940) 
F.^RLEY  Wins  Confidence  of  the  Public 
—  The  passing  of  James  A  Farley  from  public  life  Is  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  exits  from  politics  in  many  years.  When  Mr.  Farley 
came  upon  the  scene  of  national  politics  8  years  ago  he  was  a  target 
for  one  of  the  worst  "silent"  campaigns  of  recent  times — and  much 
of  it  not  so  silent.  By  inference  it  was  made  to  appear  that  he  was 
to  tH?  the  b:g  "fixer"  of  the  Roo»eveit  Administration. 

As  Mr.  Farley  retires  from  public  life,  all  this  has  been  changed. 
He  is  cne  of  the  ablest  men  in  public  life  in  America.  He  has  gained 
a  degree  of  public  confidence  seldom  acquired  by  men  in  public  life. 
This  confidence  runs  far  into  the  realm  of  esteem,  and  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  for  him  run  into  citizens  of  both  political  parties. 

It  is  a  rather  slow  process,  but  men  who  are  intenticnally  mis- 
UBderstocd  usually  win  out  in  the  long  run. 


^ 
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[FTom   the   Knoxvllle    (Tenn  )    Journal   of   July    17.    1940] 
Farley  Sings  His  Swan  Song 

There  are  few  human  qualities  more  admirable  than  loyalty, 
^•here   it   be  directed   toward  a   person,  a   cause,   or   a   principle. 

It  Is  because  Jim  Farley  has  manifested  this  characteri.stlc  in 
such  generous  measure  that  regret  at  his  treatment  by  Mr  Roose- 
velt and  his  new  dealers  is  not  confined  Just  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  Democratic  Party  workers  but  extends  to  countless  Repub- 
licans as  well. 

Every  Republican  who  looks  forward  to  the  election  of  Wendell 
Willkie  in  Novemtjer  was  gratified  from  a  political  standpoint  to 
find  out  definitely  that  the  New  Deal  third-term  campaign  was  not 
to  be  under  the  Parley  leadership  That  announcement  boosted 
the  WlUkie  campaign  stock  by  several  points. 

But  the  spectacle  of  Farley's  being  fnubbed  consistently  by  such 
new  dealers  as  Harry  Hopkins  Is  hard  for  anytwady.  even  a  Repub- 
lican, to  take  In  the  light  of  the  Postmaster  General's  previous 
record. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  "good  old  Jim"  was  the  bright-haired  boy 
in  1932  and  again  In  1936.  when  somebody  had  to  shoulder  the  Job 
of  electing  and  reelecting  the  administration:  that  same  adminis- 
tration which  has  made  jobs  for  the  Hopklnses  et  al.  But  Farley 
loimd,  and  the  country  observed,  that  the  only  real  Job  he  had 


was  to  get  the  new  dealers  Into  office,  they  ran  the  show  to  suit 
themselves  and  had  little  but  criciciam  to  pa.^s  his  way. 

So  it's  all  over  now  for  Farley  He  has  elected  to  get  out  before 
he  could  be  thrown  out.  and  all  the  time  he  has  shown  a  restraint 
in  the  face  of  ingratitude  and  lack  of  appreciation  that  has  amazed 
everyone,  knowing  how  such  treatment  must  have  galled  him 

Harry  Hopkins  is  to  take  his  place  Harry,  the  magnificent 
spender  Harry,  the  man  who  directed  the  wasted  expenditures 
that  should  have  gone  for  national  defense.  Harry,  the  boy  who  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  using  the  W.  P  A.  for  political  purposes. 
Harry,  the  opportunist  who  flattered  his  way  Into  the  good  graces 
of   the   White   House,   with   a   million   yeses   and   not    a   single    no. 

For  many  an  American  citizen.  Hopkins  is  the  outnandmg 
symbol  fur  all  that  the  New  Deal  has  stood  for  in  insincerity,  Im- 
practicallty.  and  the  overweening  determination  to  hold  on  to  pub- 
lic power,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  to  the  country 

Somewhere  in  this  now  concluded  friendship  between  Mr  Rcose- 
velt  and  Jim  Farley  there  is  a  moral  that  a  wiser  man  than  we 
might  draw.  It  would  be  to  the  effect  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  a  passion  for  reform  that  takes  into  no  account  such 
a  biuic  human  characteristic  as  loyalty. 


I  From  the  Lafayette   (La  )    Daily  Advertiser  of  July  22.   1940] 
Farley  Quits  Politics 

James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  has  announced  that  he  Is  clos- 
ing up  affairs  as  head  of  the  Democratic  Committee  and  arrang- 
ing to  accept  a  business  offer.  Farley  managed  the  Roosevelt 
campaigns  uf  1932  and  1936.  was  the  original  Roosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent active  worker,  and  was  connected  with  President  Roosevelt 
when  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  was  Governor  of  New 
York. 

"I  have  remained  in  public  life  at  great  financial  sacrifice 
because  I  love  politics."  Farley  said.  "I  have  an  opportunity  now 
to  accept  an  attractive  offer  in  business  and  In  Justice  to  my 
family,  because  of  my  financial  situation.  I  am  going  to  accept  " 

"Who's  going  to  win  in  November?"  a  reporter  asked  Farley 
after  he  had  made  this  announcement. 

"I  think  I  should  leave  comment  on  that  point  to  my  suc- 
ces.sor."  was  the   answer. 

Farley  stated  that  he  had  s.ild  many  times  that  he  believed 
that  the  people  wanted  the  Democratic  Party  to  remain  In  power 
and  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  and  that  he  would  sup- 
port   the    Rcosevelt-Wallace    ticket. 

Thus  J;tmes  A.  F;>rley.  known  as  "Genial  Jim."  passes  from  the 
political  picture.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  new  dealers  in  earnest.  It 
was  reported  that  an  old  friend  said  to  Farley  at  Chicago.  "Bet- 
ter remain  on.  Jim  The  people  will  forget  you  in  6  months  if 
you  quit."  Farley  is  reported  to  have  said:  "When  I  quit  politics 
I  want  the  people  to  forget  me     That  is  okay  with  me." 

There  will  be  many  who  will  miss  "Genial  Jim  "  He  was  a 
great  campaigner  and  he  worked  like  a  man  who  "loved  politics  " 
However,  in  the  rush  for  the  power  Jim  was  thrown  aside  and 
much  happened  that  dampened  his  love  for  the  game.  Now  he 
quits  to  go  into  business  and  the  good  wishes  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  generally  will  go  along  with  him.  Outside  of  the 
fact  that  he  needs  money.  Jim  being  on  a  Job  that  did  not  give 
him  the  opportunity,  if  he  remained  honest,  to  better  his  condi- 
tion in  life,  his  opposition  to  the  breaking  of  the  third-term 
tradition  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  on  without 
great  loss  of  face 

Gccd  luck,  Jim.  Hope  you  win  some  pennants  with  the 
Yankees 


[From  the  Lanca.ster  (Pa.)    Intelligencer  Journal  of  July  20,  1940] 
Taking  the  Glamour  Out  of  Politics 
With  the  refusal  cf  National  Chairman  James  A.  Farley  to  lcnt?cr 
continue    as    chairman    for    the    Democratic    Party,    much    of    the 

glamour  will  have  been  taken  out  of  national  politics  as  he  retires 

to  private  life. 

Mr.  Farley  has  everything.  He  could  make  friends  and  hold 
them:  he  could  meet  a  man  at  a  grove  camp  meeting  today  and  a 
year  hence  call  him  by  name  In  a  mob  of  a  million.  He  had  a 
ready  answer  for  every  question.  He  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground 
under  any  and  all  conditions  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  always 
kept  his  promises,  although  to  get  a  definite  promise  was  hard 
going. 

It  was  Mr  Farley's  understanding  of  people  which  made  the 
Dtmocratic  Party  what  it  has  been  for  7  years.  There  were  none 
to  say  him  nay  in  either  major  party. 

The  new  national  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  is  a  man 
cf  ability  and  worth,  but  he  has  little  of  the  "it  "  Mr.  Farley  has. 
We  do  not  know  who  will  be  Mr.  Farley's  successor,  but  we  do 
know  that  nothing  but  Roo.evelt  luck  will  snare  anyone  half  so 
well  fitted  for  the  chairmanship  of  a  national  party. 

The  best  in  sight  today  is  Jack  Kelly,  the  Philadelphia  leader, 
and  he  Is  being  considered  only  casually  because  of  factional 
differences   here    in   Pennsylvania. 


[From  the  Las  Vegas   (N.  Mex  )    Evening  Revlew-Jotirnal  of  July 

22.  1940] 
Only    One    Jim    Farley 
When  Jim  Farley  steps  down  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  a  few  weeks  hence,  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  m  all  American  political  history  will  retire  to  private  life. 


The  real  attitude  of  the  delegat*^  toward  him.  bound  and  delivered  However.  James  Aloyslu.";  Farley  will  leave  the  ma.ster-mind  dlrec- 

as  most  of  them  were  to  the  President,  was  shown  first  when  his   i  tion  of  a  third-term  campaign  to  others.    Ue  is  going  into  the  mudi 
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For  the  past  8  years  Jim  Farley  has  fc>een  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  knew  more  pclitical  leaders  in  every  State  in  the  Union  than 
any  one  man  ever  has  or  perhaps  ever  will.  And  they  were  not  Just 
acquaintances.  They  were  friends.  He  so  regarded  them  and  they 
so  regarded  him.  He  knew  them  all  by  their  first  names,  knew  their 
backgrounds  and  made  It  his  l)uslness  to  keep  track  of  the  state  of 
their  health  and  that  of  their  family. 

His  smile  was  the  smile  of  victory.  His  genial  personality  was  the 
personification  of  democracy.  t.nd  his  handclasp  sealed  a  word  that 
was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

It  was  Farley  who  brought  the  Democratic  Party  back  Into  power 
after  many  long,  lean  years.  It  was  he  who  organized  the  entire 
United  States  as  it  had  never  been  organized  before.  He  organized 
so  well  that  In  1936  he  was  able  to  accurately  predict  the  sweeping 
Democratic  victory  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  most  opti- 
mistic administration  supporter. 

Democrats  everywhere  will  regret  the  passing  of  Jim  Parley  from 
active  leadersliip  of  their  party.  Perhaps  no  one  regrets  It  more 
than  Franklin  D   Roosevelt  himself. 

Whether  there  Is  anyone  in  the  party  ranks  who  can  step  Into 
Farley's  place  successfully  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  certain, 
whoever  accepts  Uie  post,  will  have  turned  over  to  him  the  mo-st 
efficient  organization  ever  welded  together  on  a  Nation-wide  .scale. 
Whether  he  can  keep  it  thus  remains  to  be  seen.  It  was  builded  by 
a  genius  in  his  particular  field  and  there's  no  certainty  tliat  it  wont 
take  a  genius  to  keep  li  Intact. 

There  seems  no  question  but  that  only  Jim  Farley  could  have 
kept  New  Deal  liberals  and  Jeffersonian  conservatives  working  har- 
mcniously  together  in  the  same  party  for  8  years  Whether  he  has 
welded  them  together  with  sufficient  cohesion  to  withstand  another 
campaign  without  his  guiding  touch  remains  to  be  seen. 

[Prom  the  Lawrence  (M&s^  )   Evening  Tribune  of  July  23,  1940 1 
The   Rettrtment  of  Farley 

The  retirement  of  James  A.  Farley,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  is  a  big  loss  to  the  Democratic  Party  A  born 
organizer  and  executive  he  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  party  in  the  last  two  major  campaigns 

He  has  at  all  times  stood  for  the  principles  of  the  party  and  for 
what  he  believtd  the  party  to  represent.  In  this  work  he  has  been 
honest,  sincere,  and  straightforward  Because  of  that  he  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  A 
genial  personality  has  added  much  to  his  success 

He  has  establi.'shed  a  n  cord  that  his  successors  will  find  it  difficult 
to  equal.    Probubly  none  will  ever  surpass  it. 


fF^rom  the  Lexington    (Ky  )    Herald  of  August  3.   1940] 
Jim  Parleys  RrriRTMENT 

The  retirement  of  James  A.  Farley  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  will  be  regretted  by  all  member  of  the 
party.  Jim  Farley's  sacrifice  in  order  to  engage  In  public  activities 
Is  in  no  way  better  shown  than  by  the  fact  that  ae  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Yankees  he  will  receive  a  $75,000  salary  and  will  be  free 
of  many  cf  the  burdensome  details  and  the  constant  hammering 
of  political  pressure. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago.  Postmaster 
General  Farley  was  the  most  popular  man  there.  He  is  one  man 
who.  with  great  opportunity  for  personal  achievement  in  btLsinc£is. 
preferred  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  party 
and  his  country. 

Disappointed,  no  doubt.  In  hl.s  Presidential  ambitions,  he  never- 
theless is  too  good  a  .soldier  and  too  good  a  Democrat  to  sulk  in 
his  tent.  He  has  accepted  results  which  were  not  along  the  lines 
he  advocated  with  good  grace  and  sportsmanship  Few  men  in 
America  have  more  real  and  true  friends.  If  Jim  Farley  ever  plans 
a  comeback,  the  national  stage  will  be  set  for  him.  He  is,  above  all, 
a  great  American. 


[From  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  of  July  22,  1940] 
FAErwTLX  to  Jim  FAaLzr 

Jim  Farley  bows  out  a.s  Democratic  national  chairman  with  the 
best  wishes  of  his  ai>aociatcs.  the  newspapermen ,  and  practically 
everybody  In   the  party. 

No  one  who  listened  to  the  tremendous  ovation  given  Farley 
at  the  convention  can  doubt  the  popularity  of  the  man  who  for 
8  years  was  President  Roosevelt  s  major  domo. 

He  is  unassuming.  He  has  an  amazing  memory  for  names  and 
faces.  In  8  years  he  touched  pretty  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country.  Lorain  County  Democrats  will  remember  when  he  swung 
through  on  a  Middle  West  tour  and  dedicated  the  post  ofllce  at 
Oberlln. 

Dispenser  of  patronage  involving  millions  of  dollars,  he  leaves 
his  post  not  rich,  but  almofct  broke.  W^here  now  are  the  cries  of 
Farleydom? 

So  he  writes  a  bo<->k  to  pay  off  his  Immediate  debts,  admitting 
that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  book.  And  he  tries  to  take  care 
of  the  future  with  a  Job.  as  bead  of  a  syndicate  buying  the 
New  York  Yankees  ba.'^eball   team. 

The  Democratic  c«inipaign  will  miss  the  power  and  drive  of  Its 
Postmaster  General  chairman. 

More  than  that,  however,  is  the  loss  to  the  administration  of 
the  last  representative  of  that  for  which  the  I>emocratlc  Party 
once  stood— haderf hip  earned  in  the  hard  rough  school  of  ex- 
perience and  not  in  the  college  classroom. 


(Prom  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Ttme8| 

Jim  Parley's  Dfpartttre  Rfcretted — "Squari  Shootib"  Liked  Pa«- 

ticularly  by  CAprrAL  Newspaper  WarrERs 

(By  Warren  B   Francis) 

Washington.  July  27.— Depaiture  of  James  A  Farley  from  the 
Democratic  national  chairmanship  Is  a  cause  of  honest  regret  Ui 
political  and  legiflative  circles,  but  brings  most  tears  from  the  news- 
paper corps. 

During  his  7  years  in  official  life  the  bluff  Irishman  from  Rock- 
land County.  N  Y..  lias  made  armies  of  admiring  friends.  None 
have  a  more  nffectlonate  ri>;ard.  however,  than  the  reporttrs.  col- 
umnists, interpreters,  and  plundits  to  whom  his  door  never  has  hoen 
closed  and  with  whom  he  alwaj-B  hiis  been  ready  to  talk  with  utmost 
freedom. 

The  press  sincerely  hates  to  see  Farley  leave,  even  while  under- 
standing the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  the  headaches  he  has  suffered, 
and  the  treatment  with  which  he  has  put  up  For  the  newspaper 
gang  respects  him  as  a  hard  worker  and  a  good  sport  who  has  been 
widely  misunderstood  and  unappreciated. 

Since  his  arrival.  Parley  always  has  been  ready  to  chat  about 
political  trends  and  conditlon.s.  to  offer  advice  and  prognoKtications. 
Politics  is  his  lifeblood  so  he  derives  much  enjoyment  despite  his 
busy  exl.«tence  from  gossiping  wuh  the  press  representatives  wlio 
find  him  a  fountain  of  information.  He  never  falls  to  acknowledge 
a  reporter's  phone  call  or  letter. 

No  newspaperman  ever  complained  that  Farley  failed  to  play 
fair  None  ever  accused  him  of  not  telling  the  truth.  When  he 
couldn't  or  didn't  want  to  answer  questions,  he  not  only  said  so 
but  normally  gave  a  convincing  explanation,  he  did  not  resort  to 
subterfuges  or  dodges     Always  he  shot  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

To  the  reporte.'-s  who  have  enjoyed  an  Intimate  acquaintance,  it 
has  been  painful  to  hear  Farley  sneerlngly  described  as  "Jobmaster 
General."  For  there  are  many  Instances  where  "Bl'.;  Jim"  has  refused 
to  Join  a  move  to  heave  out  some  faithful  worker:  often  he  has 
been  unwilling  to  have  any  part  in  saddling  an  Incompetent  on  the 
taxpayers. 

One  more  thing  ha.e  won  Parley  the  admiration  of  the  skeptical, 
suspicious  newspaper  gang  He  deliberately  pasned  tip  enticing 
chances  to  make  considerable  money  out  of  the  New  Deal  In 
marked  contrast  to  so  many  officeholders,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral refused  to  allow  the  building-supply  concern  In  which  he  had 
an  Interest  to  take  any  Government  orders  His  feeling  that  this 
would  be  unethical  was  so  strong  that  business  associates  have 
walled  that  Farley  cost  them  money. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  )   Times  of  July  20.  1940] 

Farley 

Out  of  the  settling  dust  at  Chicago  one  figure  stands  out  with 
enhanced  prestige- -that  of  James  A  Farley,  who  will  step  down 
within  a  month  from  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Farley  accepted  temporary  reelection  to  the 
post  only  until  the  President  can  find  a  succe.ssor  A  gentleman 
and  sportsman  to  the  last.  Farley  gave  els  his  reason,  through 
Tammany  Buss  Edward  J  Flynn.  the  necessity  of  recouping  his 
personal  finances.     But   the  country  will  understand. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Farley  was  told  by  the  President  that  the 
latter  had  no  intention  of  seeking  or  accepting  a  third  term  and 
later  that  Farley  was  free  to  seek  the  nomination  for  himself. 
Taking  at  his  word  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  the  utmost 
In  loyalty  and  support,  and  to  whom  his  skill  In  political  organi- 
zation has  been  Invaluable,  Farley  proceeded  to  make  his  own 
plans,  only  to  di.scover.  as  Al  Smith.  Raymond  Moley.  and  numer- 
ous others  have  found,  that  loyalty  as  idr.  Roosevelt  sees  It  works 
only  in  one  direction.  When  the  latter's  friends  stand  In  his  way 
they  cease  to  be  his  friends. 

That  Parley  Is  a  machine  politician  with  few  scruples  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  no  squfaniishne?;s  as  to  methods,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  his  word,  once  given,  is  good,  and  that  there  are  some  things  he 
will  not  do  It  was  painfully  evident  from  the  creaking  and  groan- 
ing of  the  Roosevelt  machine  at  Cliicago  that  it  was  not  being  man- 
aged by  Parley,  since  Parky,  when  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  a  third 
term,  meant  it.  Instead,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Harry  Hopkins; 
but  the  President  himself  had  to  intervene  in  the  midst  of  the 
Vice  Presidential  balloting  to  save  his  chosen  candidate  from  the 
results  of  Hopkins'  blundering. 

The  President  may  get  somebody  else  capable  of  running  his 
campaign  by  Augast  17.  the  date  of  Farley's  retirement,  but  Far- 
ley's successor  will  rattle  a  good  deal  In  Farley's  shoes. 

(From  the  Lowell  (Mass  )  Courier-Citizen  of  July  18.  1940 ( 

Mr    Farlet 

According  to  a  news  report.  Postmaster  General  Farley,  when  he 
was  asked  if  he  would  support  Mr  Roosevelt,  replied  about  aj 
David  Hill  did  when  he  was  questioned  regarding  hl.'>  attitude  at 
a  time  when   the  party  in   New  York  was  not   at   all   harmonious. 

"1  am  a  Democrat,"  represents  the  attitude  of  the  machine 
politician.  The  latter  words  are  often  used  by  the  upllfters  as  an 
opprubriouB  epithet.  They  are  not  so  necessarily.  A  party  cannot 
get  anywhere  without  a  machine,  and  somebody  has  to  operate  It. 
Party  government,  preferably  2-party  government.  seem.s  to  be 
the  best  method  for  carrying  on  democracy,  so  the  machine  poli- 
tician has  his  place,  and  it  may  be  an  honorable  pl.ice  Once  a 
man  has  decided  to  enter  politics  on  tiie  operating  side  he  cannot 


1 


traiioa  wnicn  nas  maae  jods  lor  me  HopKinses  et  ai.    But  Farley 
found,  and  the  counuy  observed,  that  the  only  real  Job  he  had 


cratlc  National  Committee  a  few  weeks  hence,  one  of  the  grcattat 
figures  in  all  American  political  history  will  retire  to  private  llXe. 


t^jjtu«.c  ouu  uui  111  me  college  Classroom. 


'   man  nas  aeciaea  lo  enter  poutics  on  tiie  operating  sice  ne  cannot 
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aflford  to  sacrifice  his  usefulness  by  kicking  over  the  traces  when- 
ever he  la  not  personally  pleased  with  the  candidates  or  Issues  of 
the  moment.  U  he  does  this  he  will  not  be  able  to  serve  the  party 
(in  which,  of  course,  for  the  long  pull  he  believes)  when  it  once 
more  is  on  what  he  considers  the  right  track. 

So  Mr.  Farley  will  be  regular,  whatever  his  feelings  are  regarding 
the  later  a.^pects  of  the  New  Deal.  For  that  matter  his  loyalty  has 
extended  so  far  that  he  has  not  given  public  expression  to  his 
personal  opinions  regarding  the  Roosevelt  policies  of  the  second 
term.  It  Is  supposed  that  he  has  been  strongly  against  a  third 
nomination  of  the  President — but  he  will  not  oppose  a  third 
electicn. 

Mr.  Farley  will  probably  go  further  and  help  along  the  cause 
actively  to  some  extent,  but  his  refusal  to  go  so  far  as  to  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  national  committee  and  assume  direction  of 
the  campaign,  if  persisted  in,  may  be  a  contributing  cause  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  defeat.  Mr.  Farley's  record  is  extraordinary.  Neither 
Hoover  nor  Landon  could  possibly  have  won  m  1932  and  1936.  but 
the  magnitude  of  both  victories  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Mr  Farley's  management.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
situation  and  knew  in  advance  Just  about  what  he  cculd  count  on 
In  the  several  States. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Farley  not  only  is  a  shrewd  manager  but  he  Is 
also  a  harmcnizcr.  The  party  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  united 
In  this  campaign  as  It  would  be  if  It  still  had  his  leadership.  He 
could  have  done  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  the  cppositlon.  or  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  doubtful  about  a  third  term  and 
the  general  policies  of  the  perpetual  candidate.  The  retirement 
of  Mr  Farley  Is  a  serious,  and  it  may  prove  to  have  been  a  fatal. 
loss  to  the  party,  the  more  so  because  he  is  believed  to  be  influenced 
by  his  disapproval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy. 

[From  the  Lowell  (Ma.ss.)   Sun  of  July  18.  1940] 
Jim's  Not  Happt 

Jim  Farley  Isn't  coming  out  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion with  anything  special  except  some  mere  experience — unless 
you  count  the  increased  respect  and  admiration  which  a  lot  of 
people  have  conceived  for  him  since  the  party  clans  started  rallying 

That  is  the  Sun's  Bruce  Catton's  Impression — and  ours,  too — 
of  the  Postmaster  General  after  following  the  conduct  of  affairs  at 
Chicago  this  week. 

Farley,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  chief  victim  of  the  adroit  game 
by  which  President  Roosevelt  killed  off  all  rival  candidates  for  the 
nomination.  Farley  had  ambitious  of  his  own.  but  instead  of 
getting  a  run  for  his  money,  he  had  to  go  to  Chicago  and  take 
charge  of  the  ceremonies  at  which  the  ashes  of  his  ambitions  were 
quietly   laid   to  rest. 

Not  once  during  all  the  conferences,  meetings,  and  public  appear- 
ances before  and  during  the  convention,  did  Farley  by  word  or 
action  betray  resentment  at  the  way  his  chief  hrid  used  him.  He 
wasn't  happy,  but  he  didn't  whimper,  he  didn't  sulk,  and  he  stayed 
loyal. 

All  of  which  is  really  worth  noticing.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Parley,  you've  got  to  credit  him  with  a  good  deal  of  real 
sportsmanship. 

(From  the  Lowell  (Mass  )  Sun  of  July  20,  1940] 
The  Fincek  for  Farley 

The  present  generation  of  Democrats  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  acclimated  to  the  shadow  of  the  man  who  Isn't  there. 

We  mean  Jim  Farley,  who  Is  resigning  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  to  re-enter  private  business  after  a 
meteoric  career  In  the  political  life  of  this  Nation. 

Farley  died  a  martyr's  death  at  the  Chicago  convention  although 
he  probably  had  little  Justification  for  Presidential  ambitions  in 
the  first  place.  He  came  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  He 
could  not  compete  against  back-room  Influence  and  machine  con- 
trol when  they  were  directed  at  him. 

The  Postmaster  General,  however,  was  always  completely  frank 
as  to  his  position  on  every  issue,  but  this  marks  the  first  time 
he  was  known  to  take  refuge  In  silence.  His  heart  must  have 
been  heavy  at  Chicago  when  his  well-known  partisan  allegiance 
was  forgotten  In  the  '•blitzkrieg  "  dictated  by  Washington. 

Party  loyalty — what  does  it  mean,  after  all?  Jim  Farley  must 
be  In  a  wondering  mood  today.  How  many  other  Democrats  are 
In  the  same  boat? 


(From  the  Lynchburg  (Va  )   News  of  July  20,  19401 
James  A.  Farlet 

The  one  man  who  comes  out  of  the  bedlam  of  the  Chicago 
stadium  with  enhanced  prestige  Is  James  A.  Farley. 

The  country  has  known  him  as  a  politician.  He  has  been  that 
and  a  good  one.  The  country  has  known  him  as  a  genial  fellow  with 
a  flair  for  remembering  names  and  faces  and  for  giving  all  the 
sundry  a  beaming  smile  and  a  glad  hand.  "Just  a  big  Elk  at  large," 
as  he  once  de.scribed  himself.  The  country  has  known  him  as  a  loyal 
Democrat  and  a  loyal  friend  who  sometimes  got  what  he  would 
describe,  if  he  were  inclined  to  whimper,  "a  raw  deal  '  from  the 
New  Deal. 

And  that  about  summed  up  what  the  country  as  a  whole  thought 
of  Jim  Farley. 

His  close  friends  and  he  had  many,  knew  better.  They  knew  that 
he  had  convictions  and  would  stick  to  them  and  that  sticking  to 
them  sometimes  cost  him  a  great  deal  he  would  have  liked  to  have. 
They  knew  that  thou'^h  bad  treatment  could  not  make  a  rift  in 
his  personal  loyalty,  his  loyalty  could  not  sway  him  to  action  he 
believed  Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  They  knew 
his  courage,  his  determlnatlcn,  his  devotion  to  fair  play. 

Now  the  country  knows  it.  Jim  Farley  is  the  one  man  who  come» 
out  of  that  Chicago  bedlam  with  enhanced  prestige. 

{From  the  Lynn  (Mass.)   Dally  Evening  Item.  July  27.  1940] 
FARtxTs  PoprLARrrr 

It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  nice  things  to  be  said  about  a 
national  politician  this  year  were  reserved  for  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley  And  why  was  that?  He  Isn't  a  scholar,  great 
state.'iman.  or  an  outstanding  administrator  of  a  department  of  the 
Government.     He  Isn't  weak,  and  he  doesn't  bend  easily. 

He  Is  the  one  big  man  in  the  G^^vernment  who  never  gets  mad, 
never  says  unkind  or  hurtful  things  about  anybody.  He  is  Gentle- 
man Jim  Parley,  nothing  more. 

That  explains  why  he  Is  one  of  the  country's  most  popular  citi- 
zens. 


(From  the  Lowell    (Mass  >    Sun  of  July  24,  1940] 
Jim  Farley  Stzix  Exists 

It  l8  rather  hard  to  picture  the  Democratic  national  scene  with- 
out Jim  Parley  The  picturesque  Postmaster  General,  a  self-made 
man  if  ever  there  was  one.  provided  color  on  the  American  scene 
Which  wt.l  be  lacking  in  the  future 

Farley  was  always  a  practical  man  He  was  the  man  who  re- 
memljered  thousands  of  names  of  minor  political  leaders  through- 
out the  land  from  San  Francisco  to  Bangor.  He  knew  humanity 
in  the  raw.  and  humanity  in  its  high  moments.  He  had.  and  has, 
a  complete  comprehension  of  the  common  man,  the  plain,  everyday 
citizen  whose  help  Is  called  upon  every  election  day. 

The  Democratic  Party  owes  a  lot  to  Jim  Farley  In  retiring  to 
private  life,  he  is  not  wholly  through  with  politics.  In  our  opinion. 
He  wiil  exert  an  Influence  in  many  sectors  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


(From  the  Manchester  Union  of  July  22,  1940] 
Farley's  RrriREMFNT 

Probably  no  political  figure  ever  left  the  political  stage  accom- 
panied by  more  genuine  well  wishes  than  Jim  Farley.  Throughout 
his  7  years  at  Washington  as  Postmaster  General,  and  during  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Mr.  Farley 
has  steadily  made  friends  in  Republican  as  well  as  In  Democratic 
ranks. 

There  has  been  a  geniality,  a  .straightforwardness  about  him  that 
the  American  people  like  It  has  not  been  without  good  reason 
that  he  has  been  called  "Sunny  Jim."  Moreover,  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  place  he  has  refused  to  surrender  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, and  has  stood  squarely  for  what  he  believed  the  Democratic 
Party  to  represent. 

The  good  will  of  the  American  people  has  been  deepened  also  by 
the  feeling  that  somehow  Farley  got  a  raw  deal.  Americans  like 
fair  play.  They  like  what  they  are  accustomed  to  call  a  .square 
deal  They  recognize  that  after  holding  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  Roosevelt  successes  in  1932  and  1936.  Farley's  refusal  to  go  along 
with  a  third-term  movement  by  new  dealers  in  the  administration 
made  him  an  enemy  to  that  coterie  of  self-seeking  admirers  of  Mr. 
I    Roosevelt. 

I  When  the  third-term  movement  succeeded,  there  was  nothing 
'  to  do  but  get  in  line  with  it  or  step  out.  Farley  stepped  out. 
'  Rather  than  surrender  his  own  conviction  on  a  third  term  he  gave 
I    up  his  career  in  politics  and  went  back  into  the  business  world 

In  this  retirement,  the  New  Deal  campaign  suffers  a  severe  blow. 
For  Farley  is  a  great  organizer.  He  knows  Democratic  leaders  every- 
I  where  and  he  knows  how  to  get  their  coopt>ratlon.  His  skill  in 
I  organization  was  a  great  factor  in  the  two  Roosevelt  landslides 
in  1932  and  1936  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  as  efficient  and  as 
colorful  to  take  over  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  particularly  so  at  this  late  stage  of  the  game. 

(From  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Dally  News  of  July  20,  1940] 
Farley  Le.\ves 

The  national  political  scene  won't  be  the  same  In  the  months  to 
come  with  "Genial  Jim  "  Farley  removed. 

Shrewd,  fair,  enterprising,  and  cordial,  the  New  York  politician 
won  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  for  the  splendid  record  he  made  as  administra- 
tive head  of  a  national  party. 

This  results  frcm  the  fact  that  Farley  took  his  Job  as  national 
Democratic  chairman  at  its  face  value  and  worked  for  the  party's 
success.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  himself  clear  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  New  Deal  in  Washington. 

We  have  admired  Mr  Farley  for  this  fact.  That  this  admiration 
Is  shared  by  other  members  of  the  press  was  shown  in  Chicago  last 
night  when  correspondents  who  covered  the  convention  tendered 
him  a  farewell  dinner 

They  paid  tribute  to  him  as  a  truthful,  sincere,  and  able  states- 
man and  politician.  This  appraisal,  we  believe,  will  be  generally 
echoed  throughout  the  United  States. 


(From  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  of  July  17.  1940] 
Passing  or  Farltt 

A  few  hours  will  tell  the  tale,  but  Informed  correspondents  at 
the  Chicago  convention  are  practically  unanimous  In  their  forecast 
that  James  A  Farley  will  resign  as  Poetmaster  General  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  In  order  to  become 
president  and  part  owner  of  the  New  York  Yankees 

Reports  are  definite  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  buy  th- 
Yankee  franchise  for  $4.000000,  and  it  has  been  known  for  a  lop.g 
time  that  Parley  wanted  to  do  something  to  recoup  his  private 
fortune 

The  report  Is  current  In  Chicago  that  Farley  told  the  President 
In  their  recent  Hyde  Park  conference  that  he  would  have  retired 
4  years  ago  to  enter  r'"'v«te  biLsiness  If  he  had  not  been  given 
assurances  that  he  would  have  administration  support  for  a  place 
on  the  national  ticket  as  President  or  Vice  President 

He  Is  represented  a^  feeling  particularly  resentful  toward  the 
inner  circle  of  the  New  Deal,  such  as  Tommy  Corcoran  and  Harry 
Hopkins,  who  are  leading  the  movement  to  "draft  Roosevelt" 

Theme  songs  are  an  Important  part  of  every  convention,  and  it  was 
noted  at  Chicago  that  when  Farley  arose  to  make  what  was  l(X)ked 
upon  as  his  farewell  speech  the  organist  dropped  Into  Take  Me  Out 
to  the  Ball  Game. 

Mr  Farlev  has  had  his  share  of  criticism  during  the  years  he  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department  The  abrupt  can- 
celation of  civilian  contracts  to  carry  the  air  mail  and  the  sudden 
substitution  of  Army  flyers  to  take  over  the  Job  cost  a  number  of 
lives 

When  strikers  In  1937  picketed  Industrial  plants  and  refused  to 
permit  the  delivery  of  the  United  States  mall.  Mr  Parley  was  blamed 
severely  for  compromising  with  the  situation. 

But  from  time  immemorial  the  office  of  Postmaster  General  has 
been  regarded  as  a  political  Job  and  Farley's  loyalty  to  the  party 
and  to  the  leader  of  the  party  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully 
through  the  years  was  beyond  question. 

His  determination  to  retire  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  national 
committee  is  said  to  be  absolutely  fixed.  Every  possible  effort  is 
being  made  to  Induce  him  to  change  his  mind  and  take  charge  of 
the  next  campaign,  but  unless  all  signs  fall  he  will  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  'i'ankees  and  leave  active  politics  to  his  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  national  committee. 

Farley  has  grown  immensely  in  public  esteem  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  he  will  carry  Into  retirement  the  affection  and  esteem  of  thou- 
sands of  good  Democrats  who  wish  him  well  In  whatever  he  may 
undertake. 

(From  the  Merlden   (Conn  )    Record  of  July  20.  1940] 
Farlky  Leaves  the  Stage 

Amid  the  din  and  oratory  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
much  of  It  mechanical,  professional,  and  not  too  genuine,  as  major 
party  conventions  go.  some  sounds  and  words  were  heard  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  hub-bub  of  such  an  occasion — the  warmly  sincere 
tributes  paid  to  the  national  chairman.  Postmaster  General  Jame.'-  A. 
Farley 

There  cculd  be  sensed,  far  away,  an  atmosphere  akin  to  sadness 
among  delegates  who  well  knew  the  high-minded  quality  of  his 
public  service,  and  who  realized  that  the  tide  carrying  them  on 
toward  participation  in  a  tradition-smashing  campaign  had  alrcadv 
swept  him  aside  In  favor  of  men  unheard  of  when  he  began  h:s 
great  work  of  organization  8  years  ago. 

If  there  can  be  found,  down  deep,  a  heart  and  soul  in  politics, 
it  was  displayed  in  the  attitude  of  the  convention.  Many  a  delegate 
declared,  some  over  the  networks,  "We  would  like  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Farley,  but  we  are  bound  to  vote  for  the  President."  Such  expres- 
sions, unmistakably,  were  more  from  the  heart — ^In  honest  tribute 
to  a  good  American — than  one  often  encounters  in  the  hard,  selfish 
game  of  political  warfare 

Jim  Farley  long  ago  saw  what  was  to  happen  at  Chicago.  That 
was  why  he  accepted  Presidential  support  from  Massachusetts  and 
held  it  to  the  time  of  balloting  He  insisted  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
c(  ncerned.  there  would  have  to  be  some  semblance  of  democratic 
procedure  In  the  selection  of  the  nominee. 

He  held  his  peace  and  kept  a  disciplined  tongue  In  cheek,  while 
he  saved  for  his  party  a  dying  trace  of  an  orderly.  American 
political  process.  In  preventing  others  from  robbing  a  political 
convention  of  all  its  Independence  of  thought  and  action  through 
a  trumped-up.  maneuvered  draft  that  Is  yet  to  be  revealed  fully 
in  its  completely  synthetic  form 

Then,  as  the  night  ended  wi'h  the  third  term  tradition  sacrificed 
and  a  new  campaign  about  to  be  launched,  the  chairman,  swallow- 
ing the  fact  that  his  powers  long  ago  had  been  usurped  by  Presi- 
dential Intimates,  and  concealing  a  full  measure  of  chagrin  caused 
by  events  arouid  him.  showed  the  delegates  his  caliber  by  taking 
It  all  with  kindly  graclousncss  and  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
ranccr 

This  Nation  owes  Jim  Farley  a  debt  of  gratitude,  unique  in 
political  annals  He  Is  getting  It  today.  In  acknowledgement  of 
having  given  long  years  of  upright,  decent  public  service  of  the 
kind  so  much  claimed  and  envisioned  but  so  rarely  demon.strated. 
In  all  his  career  he  has  not  b.^en  known  to  say  an  unkindly, 
vicious  word  about  anvone.  even  of  opponents  not  so  scrupulous  in 
their  choice  of  weapons 

He  may  be  remembered  superficially  for  predictions  of  uncanny 
accuracy,  which  were  of  but  pa.ssing  significance.  But,  more  im- 
portant, he  will  long  hold  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  becavise 


he  ele\'ated  to  a  higher  plane  the  art  of  practical  politics  Tli:»t 
some  associates,  as  indicated,  would  tear  down  what  he  builded  so 
well,  reflects  greater  glory  upon  him. 

(Prom  the  Miami  (F!a  \  Dally  News  of  July  20.  19401 
GooD-BvE  Jim   Farlxt 

It  turns  out.  as  everyone  knew  In  advance,  that  Jim  Parley's 
determination  to  quit  the  national  Democratic  chairmanship  was 
not  subject  to  revision  A  g(X)d  .sport,  even  In  the  well  of  bitternes.'*, 
he  has  agreed  to  .serve  until  August  17.  to  help  the  new  organi?atiun 
through  Its  birth  pains  No  further  demand  upon  him  could 
rea.tonably  be  made  by  his  pjarty 

Thus  passes  into  what  we  hope  will  be  a  most  happy  and  pros- 
perous private  enterpri.^e  a  man  who  has  served  his  country  with 
Immense  ability  and  fidelity  and  who  has  come  to  be  not  only 
respected  but  beloved  by  tens  of  millions  Jim  Farley,  true  enough, 
was  a  politician.  His  "horl/ions  were  not  the  distant  tree  lines  of 
the  statesman  But  he  represented  all  that  was  amiable,  honest, 
decent,  and  square-shooting  in  the  p<illtlclan.  He  had  a  mind  with- 
out tarnish,  a  personality  without  pretensions,  and  a  heart  devoid 
of  meanness. 

His  personal  stature  was  nowhere  more  cleanly  outlined  than  at 
Chicago,  where  he  never  wavered  in  dignity,  loyalty,  and  sportsman- 
ship In  the  face  of  the  most  trying  conditions 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald  of  July   17,   1940) 
Jim  Farley's  GrrnsEMANE 

James  A  Parley  retired  gallantly  Monday  nlRht  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  without  one  word  of 
leproach  to  the  Chief,  without  one  word  to  indicate  anv  deviation 
from  his  faith  In  the  public  policies  that  have  t)een  the  guiding 
star  of  the  party  he  has  served  so  well 

His  address  of  farewell,  coupled  with  a  report  of  his  steward- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  party  for  8  years,  was  a  masterly  survey 
of  the  party's  accomplishments,  as  he  reads  the  record",  and  a 
sincere  tribute  to  the  administration  that  had  kept  its  word  to 
the  American  people  durlni?  two  terms  in  office 

It  was  a  fighting  Democratic  speech;  a  promise  to  take  the  flp.ht 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  candidate.  Wendell  L  Willkle. 
rather  than  allow  the  extremely  vocal  Willkle  to  assume  the 
offensive. 

It  was  Just  such  a  speech  as  the  people  might  have  expected  from 
the  Farley  of  1932.  when  he  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  were  cru- 
sading in  almost  holy  zeal  to  free  the  people  from  the  economic 
woes  which  had  all  but  engulfed  them  It  was  delivered  with  the 
same  fire  that  has  been  characteristic  of  Jim  Parley  during  the 
years  he  has  directed  the  Democratic  Party's  battles  before  the 
people 

Earlier  In  the  day.  Mr.  Parley  held  a  press  conference  and  In- 
vited nearly  100  newspapermen  and  women  to  "toss  the  book 
at  him."  They  literally  did.  even  asking  some  questions  that 
were  all  but  Impertinent,  rather  than  pertinent.  Me  answered 
th'^m  all  unhesitatingly,  explaining  In  painstaking  detail  exactly 
what  he  meant  to  convey,  when  someone  misunderstood  the  im- 
port of  his  reply. 

And  finally,  pinned  down  under  adroit  questioning  of  experienced 
Washington  correspondents,  he.  by  lorceful  Implications,  pledged 
his  undivided  support  to  Pre.-ident  Roosevelt.  In  the  event  of  the 
President's  nomination  for  a  third  term 

"I  am  a  Democrat."  said  Mr  Farley  In  effect  'A  Democrat  as 
I  see  It.  believes  In  majority  rule  When  a  candidate  has  at- 
tained a  majority.  I  contend  he  then  Is  entitled  to  a  convention 
vote  making  his  .selection  unanimous.  As  a  good  Democrat,  natu- 
rally. I  shall  support  the  nominee  of  my  party." 

Jim  Farley  may  be  bitter  over  the  explosion  of  whatever  political 
dreams  he  may  have  entertained.  But  v,hatever  else  he  mav  be. 
no  man  can  say  he  la  a  po<3r  sport  No  man  can  say  he  Isn't 
loyal  to  the  political  faith  through  which  he  became  a  great 
national  leader  of  our  times. 

[From  the  East  Wenatchee   (Wash.)    Journal  of  August   1940] 

JiM    Farley 

Out  of  public  life,  on  the  coming  17th  of  August,  goes  a  man 
who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  truly  great  in  the  field  of 
politics.  But  does  he  go  out  of  public  life?  Somehow  we  cant 
think  of  that  great  organizer,  that  great  maker  of  a  President  that 
great  maker  of  enduring  and  honest  Irlendshlps.  as  being  through 

Somehow  we  vision  him  running  for  the  Oovernoislup  of  -he 
great  commonwealth  of  New  York  We  see  him  overwhtlmiiiKly 
elected  and  a  potential  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1944  We 
see  his  li lends  thrcufthout  the  Nation  dcm:inding  h:.s  candidacy  (or 
the  great  office.    We  see  him  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected 

This  country  needs  men  of  the  type  of  Jim  Farley  His  stature 
grew  In  seeming  defent  Tlie  men  and  women  of  the  Democratic 
Party  know  that  he  Is  an  honest,  courageous,  and  upright  gentle- 
man who  never  goes  back  on  a  promised  wcrd.  who  is  big  enough, 
fine  enough,  and  honorable  enough  to  realize  that,  in  the  long 
run  the  old  saying  that, 

"To  thine  own  self  be  tnie. 
And  It  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man" 

Is  a  mighty  good  axiom  to  live  by. 


|.^ 
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[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  of  July  18.  1940) 

Paelet   Is   Hero  in  Chicago  Show— Roosevtlt   Gets  Third-Term 

Nomination  Btrr  Genul  Jim  Wins  Plai-dits  of  Crowd 

(By  C    C    Hemenway.  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times) 

Chicago — If  this  convention  had  not  already  written  Itself  down 

as  the  most  bizarre  on  record.   It  so  established   itself   last  night. 

Mr   Roosevelt  has  his  third  nomination,  but  If  he  was  listening  to 

the  proceedings  he  may  have  had  moments  when  he  doubted  the 

wisdom  of  trving  for  it. 

Although  nearly  900  of  slightly  less  than  1  100  votes  were  the 
President's  on  the  first  and  only  ballot,  that  came  like  pulling  teeth. 
There  was  as  much  rcwmg  and  wrangling  before  they  were  recorded 
as  though  a  tight  battle  was  fought 

The  votes  of  numerous  delegations  were  disputed,  and  in  several 
cases  polls  were  insisted  upon,  which  revealed  the  ugly  feelings  the 
third-term  drive  had  enfjendered. 
"  The  nomination  went  to  Roosevelt  but  the  man  of  the  evening 
much  of  the  time  during  the  convention  was  Postmaster  General 
Farley 

CHEEKS    rOR    EARLET 

Farley  had  predicted  that  when  the  contest  was  all  ever  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  such  tuf  would  satisfy  all  sides  When  he 
had  taken  the  platform  and  made  a  speech  that  was  more  manly 
than  It  w;«»  loulcal  not  only  the  deleRiites  but  the  gallerlen  gave 
pvidrnci'  by  thrtr  tumult  of  npplavi^e  and  cheering  that  the  satis- 
faction wan  both  ttituul  and  emlm-nt 

N'-Kl  to  Pnrlry,  the  hrro  prrhnp*  wan  nurd  CAnrru  Oi.am,  who  Ifft 
a  b<d  of  sickiiffi  and  trBV«lrd  n  th<»u«and  mlle«  t  >  nominate  FtiDry 
ar>d  ibi-n  told  the  convcnti'n  %'itnf  cuuntlc  ihlnKx  to  which  It  wnn 
not  rnwr  U)  Untrn.  mty'U*  Uy  violaunn  of  the  ihirrt-tcrm  triidiiion, 

ctiAiM  apprurarxa  wnd  rrminiwfni  of  d«y*  whm  William  J. 
Bryufi  bnltrd  Kalkry  mob*  with  hl»  df-flnficr*  tirirt  wa»  allrrnnH'ly 
Jh  o/-d  iin<»  f  hi  «rrd  iiiJknn  xald  Uf  cntrxf  trum  n  xUlc  Iwd,  but  hl« 
Voir*  aoutidrd  «»  thouKh  M  wn*  from  th*>  tomb  It  wan  rwmrn*  and 
rauciiu*.  m  wrtik  at  rtr»l  that  it  rould  •rarcrly  b«'  l)««Mrd  over  thu 
•aci'lli-nt  HmplifyiiiK  nyiirm  Whi-n  iha  nticf«  phiiiirit  hud  b«'rn  wd- 
Juitt-d  It  was  ktrotitf  and  Arm,  aUbuiiish  aa  rouKh  aa  that  u(  u 
circuit  barkrr 

TRtatn-K  RT  otAa* 

H'»wrvi»r,  th#  sa-yi-ar-old  »»'nai(ir  and  bnrtgPKro^im  had  «ome« 
thirif  to  soy  and  h**  »aJd  It  in  hi»  «cfu»it"m''d  ucid  mnnn*r  Hi» 
tribute  U)  Farlry  wmt  hIKh,  n«  'all  unc.ifiqurrubic  I>-mocrat  who  ha* 
eonduct4'd  thi»  ufTnir*  of  th*-  party  m  a  way  that  no  man  in  my  recol- 
Ifctt'in  of  40  yrar»  in  public  nervici*  ever  ha*  done  " 

It  waa  not  difficult  to  giieaii  to  whom  Oianm  alto  had  In  mind 
when  he  alluded  to  Parlry  an  "a  man  on  who#c  word  every  human 
being  can  rely    who  nov*r  in  a  lif«'time  violated  a  pli'dge" 

Then  he  Rtimd  the  gallery  by  alluding  to  a  matter  that  had  been 
the  unwrittrn  law  of  the  Demtxratic  Party  since  the  day  ot  Thomaa 
JpfTerson  and  recalled  Jefferson's  urging.  3  months  before  this  death, 
that  the  party  should  never  nominate  a  Presidrnt  for  a  third  time. 
That  brought  boo-H  and  hlFaes.  but  Carter  Glass  is  not  easily  scared. 
Tliere  were  almost  aa  many  cheers  for  him  and  hl.s  words  as  thera 
were  hoots. 

The  convention  operated  on  the  same  mad-house  procedure  that 
has  marked  much  of  Its  deliberations.  If  such  they  may  be  called. 
It  had  a  rule  limiting  nominating  speeches  to  20  minutes  and 
second  to  5  m*nutes  In  length  and  four  in  number  Then  when 
Governor  Olson  of  California.  Senator  Maloney.  Governor  Lehman 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Pepper  of  Florida  had  used  up  the  four 
Roosevelt  second  talks.  Chairman  Barkley  Invited  all  other  States 
which  wished  to  second  the  nomination  of  any  candidate  to  do  so 
In  a  word  as  their  names  were  called 

SECONDING   SPEECHES 

The  result  was  a  series  of  seconding  speeches  which  dragged  out 
the  roll  call  Interminably  The  Roosevelt  drive  leaders  apparently 
wanted  a  second  from  every  State  Nevada  and  South  Dakota 
passed  their  turns  to  nominate  or  second  Barkley  called  them 
again  at  the  end  and  fairly  insisted  that  they  Join  in  the  seconding. 

The  Nevada  spokesman  finally  rose  to  the  point  of  order  that  a 
State  'did  not  have  to  offer  a  seconding  speech  if  it  diil  not  wish 
to"  Barkley  agreed,  but  only  with  reluctance  did  he  let  the 
matter  drop  South  Dakota  also  held  off.  but  Barkley  succeeded 
in  pulling  the  Philippines  In. 

When  that  was  all  over  came  actual  balloting,  and  what  a  strug- 
gle There  was  no  trouble  until  Ma.ssachusetts  was  reached  The 
State  supposedly  was  Instructed  for  Farley  at  the  start  Then  it 
developed  that  some  delegates  interpreted  the  in.«tructions  as  hold- 
Inc  only  If  Roosevelt  "did  not  run"  The  stentorian  and  defiant 
tones  In  which  many  of  the  delegates  announced  their  choice  In- 
dicated the  degree  of  feeling  the  dispute  has  caused  There  were 
amusing  answers. 

One  woman  declared  she  had  been  pledged  to  vote  for  Farley,  but 
had  premised  In  her  campaign  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  If  she  was 
elected  She  was  and  she  did  pledge  notwithstanding.  Another 
was  pledged  to  Roosevelt  and  voted  for  him.  but  wished  she  could 
vote  for  Farley  When  one  delegate  said  he  must  vote  for  Roose- 
velt because  that  was  the  pledge  of  his  district  convention,  the  next 
declared  he  voted  for  Roosevelt  with  pleasure,  and  the  following 
recorded  himself  similarly  with  "double  pleasure." 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  delegates  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  ex- 
plained that  their  Instructions  for  Farley  held  only  if  the  President 
did  not  run.  which  seemed  strange,  since  the  President's  mes.^age 
to  the  convention  declared  he  was  not  running  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  nominated. 


C.\rN    OF    FRACTION 

The  up?hct  of  It  was  that  Farley  gained  a  fraction  over  a  vote  as 
re.sult  of  the  poll  The  sequel  to  the  Massachusetts  row  came  when 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  rose  to  second  Farley's  latter  motion  that 
the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  be  made  unanimous.  Walsh  explained 
that  former  Governor  Ely  had  handed  In  hU  credentials  and  walked 
cut  cf  the  convention  In  face  of  that  move,  but  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Massachusetts  voteo  v.ere  ready  to  go  to  the  President. 

When  Minnesota  was  recorded  lor  Roosevelt  Congressman  Ryan 
wanted  a  poll.  It  was  partially  taken  and  then  explanation  was 
offered  that  though  the  delegation  was  instructed  for  Roosevelt.  Ita 
members  .--tood  21  for  him  and  1.  Ryan,  for  Farley.  That  was  what 
Ryan  wanted  to  bring  out,  and  he  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  poll. 

Indicative  of  the  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  which  has  been 
apparent  among  the  delegates.  It  was  revealed  when  New  York  was 
called  that  delegates  casting  3'j  votes,  and  their  alternates  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  the  convention.  The  President 
did  not  have  his  own  State  unanimously  He  got  64 'a  votes,  and 
Farley  had  25.  while   1  was  cast  for  Cordell  Hull 

One  Wiishington  woman  declined  to  vote  at  all.  as  there  was  no 
candidate  before  the  convention  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  the  country  out  of  war.  Another  from  the  State  was  for 
Roosevelt  because  he  was  for  the  "poorly  clad  man  " 

NINE-TO-ONE  SHOT 

With  the  President  almoxt  a  0-to-l  nhnt  In  the  balloting,  thla 
all  made  no  nense  but  it  went  on  Another  Wiiwhlngtnn  woman 
fmm  "the  blggext  county  In  the  Unit(»d  States,  by  a  dam  «lte"  wan 
In  Roosevelt    "who  built  that  dam  ' 

Wrwt  Viritinin  loo,  had  difflculiy  In  recording  I'a  vote  fo  iha 
•BlUifnrtlr-n  of  nil  im  delegat'n  nnd  hart  to  havr  u  poll  HrHxtcvrlt 
had  only  »»onnihlnu  like  HO(j  of  ibf  l  lo^i  voim  i)v  thi»  time,  but 
thtf  bf>y»  in  the  vurioua  Stale  tranche*  wrro  itKhllnu  ua  though 
Ihyr  had  a  chuiice 

The  rail  nnully  cnrted.  and  at  onca  Corwrre^mnn  nAYRtrRw  waa 
on  hU  feet  to  traii»ffr  (larn«T«  Texaa  V'ii»-ii  •.)  |/...»««vflt  Then 
there  came  thf  otrun^'-  k|>«claciff  ct  a  candiUata  lititiM-lf  tuklny  th« 
roatrutn    to    wlilulruw 

Farley  got  u  iiiinultuou*  'iv«tlon  Whrn  h-<  flnully  grit  a  chanr* 
to  "pauk  ha  derlured  he  had  acted  from  deepest  conviction,  to  hi* 
party  and  hia  country  He  had  wanted  the  convention  to  prorred 
aa  Ueniocratii  »hould,  to  voti-  the  matter  out  in  open  meeting, 
Tt^iat  had  been  done,  and  he  hud  been  bi-aten,  and  he  accepted  the 
reault. 

'  D<jwn  throUKh  tUf  year*.'  »iald  Farley.  "I  havf  alway*  given 
mv  b«'^t  effort*  to  advunce  the  rau**-  of  democrary  and  I  want  the 
delegate-i  to  know  that  I  will  give  the  •amr  support  to  the  nomi- 
nee* of  thia  convention," 

MADE    I'NAMIMOUa 

Thus  Farley  made  good  the  prediction  of  hla  prcaa  conference* 
that  the  nomination  would  eventually  be  made  unanimous  and  hU 
promise  that  he  would  support  it  He  moved  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  make  the  nomination  uranimous  by  acclamation. 

Senator  Walsh  followed  to  second  and  expiain  the  Bay  State 
rumpus  Senator  Tydings  olncd  In  His  forces  had  stood  out  for 
a  great  principle  and  lost  They  Ijelieved  in  the  two-party  system 
"and  it  was  evident  that  a  great  majority  of  the  delegates  wanted 
Roosevelt."  He  bowed  to  their  will  TTie  Governor  of  Tennessee 
said  that  Cordell  Hull,  who  got  one  vote  from  New  York,  was  not 
and  had  never  been  a  candidate.  He  did  not  say  that  Hull  Joined 
in  supporting  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  convention  before  in  which  the  actual 
winning  of  a  nomination  was  not  followed  by  a  demonstration. 
But.  instead  of  marching  and  cheering  for  Roosevelt,  when  Farley's 
motion  had  passed,  the  whole  crowd  rose,  led  by  a  radio  star,  and 
sang  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling,  for  Jim  as  a  swell  fellow,  a 
swell  Democrat,  and' a  swell  Irishman.  In  fact,  although  he  did 
not  get  the  votes  It  seemed,  as  it  has  on  so  many  occasions,  to  be 
Jlm'.s  show. 

There  was  a  R<x)sevelt  demonstration,  of  course,  but  It  had 
crme  much  earlier  in  the  evening  when  Senator  Lister  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  had  nominated  him  in  strictly  .southern  oratory.  It 
seemed  at  first  that  he  was  about  to  name  Bankhead.  but  It 
turned  out  that  he  would  like  to  do  that  but  was  nominating 
Roosevelt   Instead 

It  is.  he  said,  "no  time  for  untried  hands  to  pilot  the  ship  of 
state  "  It  took  the  Roosevelt  forces  which  had  marchers  from 
practically  all  the  delegations.  23  minutes  to  work  off  their  en- 
thusiasm In  parading  and  cheering.  Garner,  too.  got  an  ovation 
after  he  was  placed  in  nomination.  It  didn't  last  long  but  he  had 
the  only  color,  a  parade  of  cowboys  with  a  cowboy  band,  headed 
by  the  United  States  and  Texas  flags  and  with  a  cowboy  vocalist 
to  do  a  couple  of  songs.  Garner's  was  the  only  band  that  paraded. 
He  got  60  votes.  Including  h!S  46  from  Texas. 

Politics  does  other  peculiar  things  than  make  strange  bed- 
fellows In  the  same  hall  8  years  ago  where  there  was  a  .savage 
effort  to  prevent  Roosevelt  from  getting  his  first  nomination,  the 
same  party  which  then  named  him  only  after  a  tussle,  last  night 
lined  up  State  after  State  to  toss  out  of  the  window  a  tradition 
of  fundamental  policy  as  old  as  itself  and  Insist  that  he  take  a 
third  nomination. 


(Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass  )  Gazette  of  July  20.  1940) 

Went  Down   With  Colors   Flying — Mr    Farley   Emerged  as  Most 

Consistent  Figure  in  Democratic  Convention 

The  man  who  comes  out  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 

With  the  most  credit  is  James  A.  Farley.    Throu^jhout  the  proceed- 
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Ings  he  stood  steadfastly  for  mnlntalnlng  the  precedent  establishoci 
by  Jefferson  agaln.st  a  third-term  nomination  for  any  President, 
comments  the  Hartford  Courant.  He  made  known  his  views  long 
before  the  movement  started  to  "draft "  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  another 
nomination. 

In  his  customary  outspoken  but  affable  manner  he  advised  the 
President  to  respect  this  great  and  w^lse  tradition  He  had  good 
rea.'icn  to  belu-ve  at  one  time  that  his  counsel  would  be  heeded; 
In  fact,  his  assurances  were  such  that  he  announced  his  own  Inten- 
tion to  become  a  candidate.  Whin  he  saw  that  the  situation  had 
changed  and  that  delegates  were  being  rounced  up  In  the  President's 
behalf  he  let  it  be  known  that  that  would  make  no  difference  to 
him  and  that  he  would  stick  It  out  to  the  end  And  this  he  did. 
He  went  down  with  his  colors  flying  but  never  once  did  he  lose  his 
pood  nature 

He  saw  Secretary  Hopkins,  who  has  t>een  living  at  the  White 
House  of  late,  assuming  roles  that  he  himself  had  customarily 
played  at  such  Democratic  gatherings,  but  if  It  hurt  his  pride  he 
gave  no  outward  Indication  of  It.  However,  he  firmly  insisted  for 
the  good  of  the  party  In  having  his  way  In  certnln  matters  He 
would  not  permit  the  Presidetu's  more  ardent  enthusiasts  to  try 
for  an  Immediate  nomination  by  acclamation  He  demanded  that 
the  convention  exemplify,  so  far  as  It  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances, all  the  democratic  processes  customarily  observed  The 
propo^al  to  dlFpcn-p  with  a  roll  call  met  with  hi*  emphatic  objec- 
tloti  "If  you  do  that.  "  he  »oid.  "you  might  a*  well  not  hold  an 
election  In  November"  Shrewd  utralghl-thlnklng  politician  that 
he  I*,  he  could  kx^k  beyoi.d  July  to  November,  which  wa*  more 
than  iK;nie  of  the  othrm  could  do 

Thr  real  attitude  of  the  dilegaiea  toward  him,  bound  and  de- 
livered, an  mo«t  of  th'-m  wrre  to  the  Prealdtiil,  wn*  ohown  nf*t 
whrfi  hla  nnrnn  wa*  placed  In  nomlitatton  by  the  vrni-mble  tJenator 
Ot.Aiia  cif  Vitgiiiia  mid  then  by  the  ap^^nlnnrrju*)  ovation  thai 
jrrrK-rt  him  when  he  tixik  liif  platform  afur  ilw  roll  call  to  i-x- 

t)reaa  hi*  thank*  for  ru<  h  NUpjvrl  aa  he  had  rtcetvid  aiwl  to  add 
11*  voti*  to  tlK»i-  that  had  Ixpn  chalked  up  fo;  Mr  Wom-vm. 
The  band  *truck  up  IrUh  Kye*  Art  MmillbK  the  VH*t  Mudienca 
chimed  III,  and  "Hunny  Jiut '  looked  aupremely  huppy.  ui  he  had 
a  rufht  to  be 

Whin  hi*toriBn*  write  the  afory  of  thla  cotiventum  of  tha  Demo- 
cratic Party,  it  l*  likely  Ihey  will  ftay  thol  Jann  *  A  FarUy  wa* 
about  the  bi^'ge*!  fiifure  th'-re,  not  only  phyiicully  but  in  other 
ri'*rK-cta  Laiiibaated  and  ridiculed  early  In  hi*  national  poliiicBl 
car««-r  aa  liuup.ible  of  riwing  above  hi*  old-llmc  Tammany  affJUa- 
liona.  be  »tatid«  today  hiKh  In  the  ektimation  cf  the  public  He 
haa  *hown  qualitie*  of  mind  and  heart,  atrength  of  character,  and 
devotion  to  principle  that  have  made  blm  hoi-.t»  of  frieuda  and 
adniUera  everywhere 

IFrom  the  New  Orleans   (La  )    Tlmea-Picayune  of  July  22,   1940 1 

Mr    Farlet  Bows  Out 

James  A  Parley's  withdrawal  from  politics  and  public  life  Is  re- 
gretted by  tens  of  thousands  of  Democrats — perhaps  by  the  Presi- 
dent-candidate himself  Mr.  Farley  led  two  successful  campaigns 
for  Mr  Roosevelt;  no  Democratic  leader  has  a  wider  acquaintance 
nor  such  im;mate  knowledge  of  campaign  technique  and  details; 
none  has  served  Mr  Roosevelt  more  loyally  With  his  notice  of 
retirement  went  the  assurance  of  "full  support  to  the  Rooeevelt- 
Wallace  ticket."  But  all  men  know  that  It  must  have  taken  more 
than  'an  attractive  offer  In  business"  to  pull  the  genial  Postmaster 
General  away  from  the  political   life  and  service  he  loves  so  well. 

It  has  lieen  repeatedly  and  insistently  asserted,  without  denial 
from  him.  that  Mr  Farley  opposed  the  violation  of  the  unwritten 
law  against  third  Presidential  terms  even  by  the  chieftain  he  has 
served  so  long  and  so  devotedly  There  have  been  no  less  Insistent 
reports  that  the  Postmaster  General  was  the  reverse  of  ardent  In 
his  support  of  certain  of  the  schemes  put  forward  by  New  Deal 
extremists  close  to  the  President  Theae  differences,  according  to 
Washington  writers.  Imposed  a  perceptible  strain  upwn  the  Roose- 
velt-Farley relationship;  as  the  Influence  of  the  New  Deal  Insiders 
grew,  that  of  Mr    Farley  correspondingly  declined. 

In  his  address  Thursday  night  the  President  sent  his  affectionate 
greetings  to  his  "old  friend  Farley."  Perhaps  he  would  have  wel- 
comed the  "old  friend's"  continuance  at  ihe  head  of  the  national 
committee  But  there  Is  a  much  greater  probability,  amounting 
almost  to  a  certainty,  that  the  New  Deal  group  which  engineered  the 
third-term  movement  is  glad  to  have  Mr.  Farley  out  of  their  way 
because  they  do  not  like  his  kind  of  democracy.  Not  all  New  Dealers 
are  Democrats,  and  the  converse  Is.  of  course,  equally  true:  Not  all 
Democrats  are  New  Dealers  Our  guess  Is  that  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Farley's  retirement  Is  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  or  both  of 
these  facts,  ratiier  than  in  "business  opportunity." 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  of  July  20.  1940] 
Fair  Enough 
(By  West  brook  Pegler) 
Chicago.  July  20 — It  Is  not  given  to  every  man  to  listen  to  the 
eulogies  of  his  own  wake,  but  Jim  Farley  has  enjoyed  that  experience 
this  week.  and.  from  the  early  signs  at  a  testimonial  party  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  sr)eculate  that  before  dawn  more  than  one  loving  friend 
of  Mr  Farley  will  t>e  called  outside  to  decide  with  another  which  one 
has  known  him  the  longer  and  admires  him  the  more.    The  testi- 
monial   lunch   and    the   testimonial   dinner,   as   a   rule,    are   tawdry 
travesties  on  friendship  arranged  by  pushful  satellites  with  intent  to 


ingratiate  themselves  with  the  g\iest  of  honor  or  conspired  in  cold 
blood  as  a  means  of  selling  at  »5  a  placo  the  standard  dollar  blue 
plate  and  a  lot  of  drinks  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  who  runs  a 
restaurant.  In  known  cases,  the  promoters  have  taken  back  the 
satchel  or  loving  cup  presented  to  the  monkey  amid  flower  pots 
ot  pralscful  saying  and  put  them  aside  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
again 

The  little  ceremonies  for  Mr.  Farley  yesterday  were  arranged 
wholly  and  alnicst  devoutly  In  his  honor  by  the  Journalists,  men  and 
women,  of  the  Washineton  corps  who  have  known  him  since  1932. 
cr  a  little  while  befi-ri',  and  were  attended  uy  other  rept^ru-rs  from 
many  cities  who  have  met  him  on  hiS  tours 

Walter  Trohun.  Turner  Catledge.  and  some  lady  Journalist  whom 
I  did  not  recogni/e  made  little  speeches  in  presenting  him  with 
unpretentious  gifts  which  were  not  reclaltned  as  he  went  out  and 
James  himself  spoke  off  the  record  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
heighten  the  company  s  admiration  but  made  them  wish  he  might 
be  quoted  so  the  public  might  fully  enjoy  knowing  Jim 

Not  by  any  word  or  sign  from  Mr.  Farley  has  the  public  learned 
this  week  of  the  shabby  treatment  which  he  has  suffered;  and  In- 
asmuch as  he  has  not  Indicated  hurt  or  resentment,  even  by  the 
subtle  sign  or  the  rolling  eye  of  the  martyr.  1  will  not  b|kiII  Iho 
party  He  does  not  want  to  be  pitied  or  to  exploit  the  Ingratitude 
which  has  l)een  shown  him  to  the  detriment  of  the  I>em(Hratlc 
Party  which  still  ranks  abtiit  third  In  hi*  loyaltle*.  after  God  and 
country    nnd  Ju»t    in  front  of  the  American  Lengiie 

Jim  hn»  been  the  blggenl  man  In  Chicago  thi*  week  and  It  la 
unfortunate  that  I  have  l>oniid  tny*elf  not  to  he  metin.  because 
only  by  ^luiuUu^  him  nlntigMUlc  olher*  would  it  be  poaMble  to  rhow 
the  sl/e  of  hlni  Hr  hn*  peiiwjnifled  the  beH  r|ii,i|ine*  of  ll»e  Iri»h- 
Amerienii  in  ixiIIIIcm,  and  hix  (onduri  nnd  <  iinriirtir  Mh<<uld  be  an 
(Xarnple  and  warninK  a*  I  ktnw  they  will  not  !«■  to  other*  of  the 
kiittir  perkuiikioti  Ittii  It  ciiii  be  *>«id  that  Jitii  Farley  wan  not 
amoDK  ihf  men  iIiml  Father  U»rd,  the  noli-d  JeauH  Journal!*!  had 
III  mind  when  he  wrote  hu  kltong  but  little-read  r<plrliUH|  ndnioiii- 
lion  to  Catholic  cuptuin*  of  AJiierlcan  |M)lmc*  entitled  "0()en  L<!tur 
to  a  Bo**  " 

Almokl  fl  year*  ago  Jim  waa  planning  to  retire  from  the  Cabi- 
net, having,  ft*  h"  tlalmed.  put  the  P(i*l  (jmif  Depurltnenl  on  a 
kelf-au*itiirilng  buMi.i  and  go  baek  Into  bualnr**  t^i  make  *ome 
itum")/  for  hin  family.  Now,  huvtitK  waived  many  opixirtunltier, 
to  recoup,   he   goe*  imt   not  merely    broke   but   owing   money 

In  contrant  to  thoae  polltlrlun*  who  acquire  aaving*  and  profit* 
far  In  excena  of  their  total  pay  during  their  years  in  office,  Jim 
aerved  at  a  great  *acrin<  e,  for  the  Job  entailed  ex(>en«eN  out  of 
proportion   u>  the   pay   ;.!id    allowance* 

It  haa  been  *uld  that  jUMt  a*  Jim  made  PrefUlent  Roosevelt 
8  yearn  ago,  the  Pre*ldent  thI*  week  by  a  negative  proceiis.  made 
Jim.  and  that  la  not  acrimony.  It  was  hi*  clean  defMrtment 
under  these  conditions  which  auddenly  made  the  convention 
reall/e  that  the  finest  man  In  the  party  waa  being  driven  out  of 
Its  counclU. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  alnce  the  term  "Farleylam"  waa 
used  to  describe  the  spoils  system,  because  Jim  was  the  Job- 
master of  the  new  administration,  as  though  spoils  were  some- 
thing which  he  had  Just  Invented.  Farley  took  It  without  flinch- 
ing, although  he  was  Just  carrying  the  target  for  the  entire 
party.  And  political  prigs,  calling  themselves  idealists,  who  made 
a  show  of  holding  their  noses  at  the  sordidness  of  Farleylsm. 
later  exploited  the  want  of  the  destitute  and  the  money  power 
placed  In  their  hands  to  create  a  spoils  system  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  ruthless. 


[From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo  )  Tribune  of  July  21,  1940] 
Democrats  on  the  Side  Lines 

Disapproving  flippant  flouting  of  the  third-term  tradition  by  a 
totalltarlanlzed  Democratic  National  Convention,  disgusted  with 
the  megalomanlacal  complex  "I  am  the  only  one."  heartsick  from 
the  callous  Ingratitude  of  the  man  whose  political  creator  he  wa.**, 
"Big  Jim"  Farley  will  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  of  which  he  haa  been  the  backbone  and 
mainstay  for  8  years. 

His  refusal  to  be  asaoclated  with  the  third-term  campaign  la 
typical  of  that  of  a  host  of  sincere,  patriotic  big  men  of  the  party 
which  has  been  "blltzkrlegcd"  by  political  dictatorship. 

They  will  have  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  effort  to  obtain  ratifica- 
tion at  the  polls  of  the  Roosevelt  JunklnK  of  a  national  tradition 
made  unwritten  law  by  the  approval  and  example  of  men  whose 
statesmanship  prevented  them  from  playing  greasy  politica  in 
alliance  with  corrupt   State  and   municipal   machines. 

They,  like  "Big  Jim."  will  retire  to  the  side  lines  and  watch  the 
Rooseveltlan  revolutionaries  plunge  to  the  terrific  rebuke  which  is 
formulating  for  expression  at  the  polls  In  November. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  mark  their  ballots. 


(Prom  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus)  of  Tuesday.  July  23.  1940] 
Mostly  About  People — Farley.  Stopped  By  F.  D.,  Won  By  Acclama- 
tion AS  "Sweixest  Guy" 
(By  Karl  B   Pauly) 
Most  popular  and   universally   beloved   person   at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Chicago  last  week   was  big.   bald,  smlllng- 
eyed  James  Aloyslus  Parley,  who  for  8  years  has  been  the  pwrty's 
national  chairman.     His  was  an  acclamation  from  the  heart  of  the 
convention. 
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Even  the  hard-boiled  press  broke  down,  after  the  convention,  and 
gave  Farley — of  all  thlnijs — a  reception,  bestowed  gifts  upon  him. 
and  with  misty  eyes  sang  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling 

Turner  Cailedge.  the  hard-facts  political  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  reception  when  he  said:  "Many 
times  we  have  heard  prominent  figures  In  our  country  tell  us  news- 
paper men  aid  women  that  they  never  new  us  to  break  a  confidence 
Well,  we're  here  today  to  honor  a  man  in  public  life  who  never  broke 
a  confidence  with  a  newspaperman  " 

Jim.  the  gallery  of  pK)litical  newspaper  men  and  women  agree.  Is 
the  ace  of  straight  shooters 

Parleys  technique  with  newspaper  reporters  has  been  perfect 
He  is  frank  and  open  with  them  He  has  never  misled  them.  I.' 
he  feels  he  should  not  answer  one  of  their  gimU-tlike  questions  he 
Mjrs  flatly.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  about  that."  or  "I  don't  want 
to  say  anyth  ng  about  that."  or  "I  don't  think  I  had  better  answ-r 
that  one  Just  yet  "  If  he  said  he  would  answer  a  question  later  he 
always  would 

Such  men  are  rare  Small  wonder  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladlei 
of  the  pre's  love  Jim  Farley 

Jim  Farley  has  always  cherished  the  hope — that  divine  right  of 
American  boys — that  he  might  one  day  be  President.  He  "made"  a 
President  once,  and  possibly  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  yet  to  learn 
Just  how  much  Farley's  time,  efforts,  advice,  and  counsel  meant  to 
him  in  his  two  successful  campaigns 

Farley  wanted  to  be  President.  When  people  told  him  that  his 
religion  stcod  in  the  way.  he  would  not  believe  it.  He  knew  the 
Con-.titutlon  guaranteed  the  right  to  worship  God  as  a  man  pleases. 
He  could  defend  that  Constitution  with  every  fiber  of  his  soul. 
When  he  heard  that  the  President— the  one  he  had  helped  make — 
had  said  that  Farley  would  not  be  acceptable  even  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  on  a  ticket  with  Hull,  becau.se  that  would  make  Hull  a 
"atelklng  horse  for  the  Pope. '  It  was  a  rude  blow. 

Wut  Farley  remained  a  gentleman.  He  didn't  give  out  any  ugly 
Interviews     He  Just  smiled— but  there  was  a  hurt  lock  In  his  eyes. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer  for  the  1940  campaign,  he  wondered  what 
his  role  would  be  If  President  Roosevelt  had  called  Farley  in  and 
said;  "Jim.  you  know  I've  got  to  have  you  runnlnij;  my  campaign 
this  year."  it's  a  10-to-l  bet  Farley  would  have  grasped  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  and  accepted. 

But  the  President  was  silent.  Then  Farley  began  to  think  again 
abcut  the  future  of  his  family  and  how  much  salary  he  could  prob- 
ably draw  as  the  head  of  some  big  enterprise.  He  decided  it  was 
time  to  step  down  as  national  chairman.  So  he  went  to  see  the 
President  at  Hyde  Park  and  had  a  conference  which  he  termed 
"satisfactory." 

In  other  words.  Farley  read  the  President's  mind.  The  President 
had  no  room  for  Jim  any  more.  It  was  "sati.sfactory"  to  Jm\ 
because  now  nothing  stood  in  his  way  of  taking  that  big  Job  and 
providing  amply  for  the  future  of  his  wife  and  his  three  children. 

Jim  Farley  wanted  thf  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1940 
to  remain  free  and  cfjen.  He  had  no  illusions  about  his  being 
nominated  for  President.  But  he  wanted  his  party,  the  one  he  had 
headed  for  8  years,  to  meet  In  free  assembly  and  by  time-honored 
and  time-tried  methods  reach  a  sotx^r.  solemn  conclusion.  He  knew 
that  there  was  dictatorship  within  his  party,  but  he  didn't  want 
his  party  to  yield  without  a  sincere    firm  prctei^t 

So.  as  the  New  Deal  strategists  angled  ior  a  unanimous  renom- 
Inatlon  for  President  Roosevelt,  he  reiterated  daily  that  his  own 
name  would  go  before  the  convention  as  a  candidate  and  that  he 
would  not  release  his  delegates  before  the  roll  call  started  He  said 
he  believed  that  in  the  end  the  nomination  should  be  made  unani- 
mous for  whoever  had  won.  but  that  it  shouldn't  start  out  that  way. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  ask  anyone  to 
vote  for  him  who  didn't  want  to.  "I  have  never  asked  anyone  to  do 
that  and  1  never  shall."  he  said 

It  worked  out  Just  as  Farley  predicted.  Once  somebody  at  a 
press  conference  said:  "Jim.  Harry  L  Hopkins  says  Farley  will  not 
get  mere  than  65  or  70  votes  What  do  you  say  to  that?  "  And  Far- 
ley replied.  "I  think  that's  a  lot  of  votes  for  Farley  to  get  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  can  get  that  many  votes  for  President 
In  the  Democratic  National  Convention." 

Farley  got  72 -'■;..  votes  which,  while  it  may  show  how  nearly  the 
New  Deal  crowd  had  his  strength  pegged,  also  shows  how  firmly  his 
friends  stood  by  him— how  right  they  knew  he  was. 

Then,  In  addition  to  all  this.  Farley  was  opposed  to  a  third  term. 
He  felt  the  country  would  be  departing  from  one  of  its  soundest 
traditions — a  tradition  which  transcended  party  and  expediency,  a 
tradition  which  the  early  great  men  cf  our  country  realized  would 
keep  us  a  republic  as  contrasted  with  the  "divine  right"  rule  which 
had  blighted  Europe. 

So  Jln->  Farley,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  worked  hard  and 
worked  up.  who  had  ascetic  habits  and  attended  church  regularly 
and  enjoyed  dancing  and  a  not-too-solemn  life,  climbed  the  ladder 
cf  success 

He  was  a  member  cf  the  New  York  boxing  commission  under 
Gov  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  by  that  time  wa<;  already  a  veteran 
county  chairman  in  New  York  State  He  went  to  work  for  Roo-^e- 
velt  for  President  in  1931  and  .-old  him  to  the  country.  He  covered 
the  country  first  and  sewed  up  the  votes  so  that  even  a  powerful 
coalition  couldn't  beat  him  dcwn  in  the  convention  of  1932. 

Since  1933  Farley  has  honorably  and  without  a  breath  of  scandal 
directed  the  affairs  cf  the  national  party  organization  and  those 
ol  the  Poat  OfBce  Department,  as  its  chltf. 


He  will  stay  in  offlco  as  national  chairman  long  enough  to  launch 
the  1940  campaign  and  then,  a  month  from  now.  he  will  step  clown, 
making  way  for  a  man  who  will  be  the  choice  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

TRiBtTE  TO  Farley  Paid  by  Reporters — Retiring  Chmrm.m*  of 
Democratic  Committee  Is  GfESx  at  Farewell  Reception  by 
Press;  Leaves  Post  on  August  17 

(By  James  L.  Kilgallen.  International  New  Service  staff 
correspondent ) 

Chicago.  July  20. — "Good-bye  and  good  luck.  Jim.  "  was  the  tenor 
of  a  farewell  reception  given  by  the  press  to  James  A.  Farley,  re- 
tiring chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  before  he 
returned  today  to  New  York  to  wind  up  his  political  affairs  prepara- 
tory to  entering  private  business 

It  was  an  unusual,  stralght-frcm-the-heart  tribute  to  Farley, 
who  has  grown  in  the  e«teem  of  the  press  during  the  convention,  if 
that  were  possible.  They  gave  him  several  presents.  Including  a 
watch,  a  baseball,  and  a  first  baseman's  mitt.  But  the  big  thing 
was  the  affection  they  showed  toward  Farley  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  showed  his  appreciation. 

SINCERE  FAREWELL 

Many  cf  the  newspapermen  and  editors  delayed  their  departure 
for  home  to  be  present  at  the  farewell  to  Farley  It  was  a  sincere 
farewell,  too.  and  Jim  knew  It  No  man  In  public  life  could  have 
drawn  such  a  reception  from  Waslilngtcn  corre.'pcndcnts.  New  York 
reporters,  and  the  chief  political  writers  of  the  new  papers  of  America. 

Tliey  said  nice  things  to  Jim.  and  Jim  made  quite  a  sf)eech 
himself,  mostly  off  the  record,  but  straight  from  the  heart  Here 
was  a  man  leaving  the  game  of  politics,  which  he  admits  he  loves, 
but  he  left  knowing  the  press  was  behind  him  100  percent  in  their 
well  Wishes  for  his  future. 

Farley  probably  is  soon  to  take  over  the  Job  of  heading  the  New 
York  American  League  Baseball  Club,  but  he  didn't  say  much 
about  that  He  did  say  he  always  has  been  an  "American  League 
fan  "  and  he  made  it  clear  the  door  would  always  be  "wide  open  ' 
for  the  newspapermen  who.  he  said,  never  violated  his  con- 
fidence. 

WILL  CLEAN  V9  AFFAIRS 

From  now  until  August  17.  Farley  will  devote  his  time  to  clean- 
ing up  affairs  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
Party  so  that  everything  will  be  ready  for  his  successor,  who  will 
run  Franklin  D    Roosevelt's   1940  campaign  for  a  third   term 

Along  about  August  1,  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace,  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  will  meet  with 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  choose 
a  successor  to  the  astute  Farley,  who  In  1932  and  1936  successfully 
put  over  Roosevelt's  campaigns. 

Farley  won't  quit  politics  entirely.  He  will  retain  his  Job  as  head 
cf  the  New  York  Democratic  State  Committee  and  he  will  support 
the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket  Whether  he  w;il  make  any  cam- 
paign  speeches,   however,  has  not    been  determined 

He  Will  relinquish  his  Cabinet  post  as  Postmaster  General,  but 
the  announcement  of  this  change  will  come  from  President  Roose- 
velt 

Farley  made  it  clear  he  will  submerge  his  third-term  convictions 
and  work  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  November 
election  He  Is  getting  out  without  any  rancor  in  his  heart  and 
apparently  holds  no  ill  will  tcv.ard  anybody. 

The  Job  of  running  the  Yankees  and  its  "farm"  system  will  be  a 
"cinch  "  for  Farley,  whose  middle  name  Is  work  He  confided  to  the 
prcis  that  he  is  one  of  those  "saps  "  who  get  up  every  mcrning  at 
7:30  a.  m.  locking  for  something  to  do  He  will  be  perfectly  at  home 
in  a  box  back  of  third  base  and  giving  cut  Interviews  with  the  sports 
writers  with  whom  he  previously  had  contact  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Boxing  Commission. 

Farley  Jokingly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents and  political  writers  wouldn't  lose  contact  with  him.  for 
he  wants  to  "keep  in  touch.  '  and  said,  he  knows,  from  past  experi- 
ence, that  they  always  know  the  low-down." 
I  The  press  m-'iely  gave  Farley  casual  assurance  that  they'd  be 
around.  He  knew  how  they  felt,  from  cub  reporter  to  tcp-nctch 
j  scribe.  There  was  no  necessity  of  putting  anything  in  writing 
between  Jim  Farley  and  the  press  of  America. 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times  of  July  26,  19401 
Washington 
'  (By  Bulkley  Gnffin) 

Washington  —It  has  become  the  fashion  to  write  articles  lauda- 
tory cf  Jim  Farley  The  practice  has  more  warrant  than  mo.st 
f.ishions  Jim  Farley  was  the  most  popular  man  at  Chicago:  only 
the  arrival  of  President  Roosevelt  could  have  taken  that  honor 
fiom  him  Tlie  presence  of  so  many  newspapermen  at  the  con- 
vention, a  great  many  of  whom  did  not  know  Farley  or  the  esteem 
in  which  he  has  always  been  held  by  the  Washington  reporters, 
contributed  to  the  current  flow  of  pro-Farley  articles. 

One  newspaperman  on  the  scene  put  it  this  way:  "They  talk 
about  GtK)rge  Washington  and  Babe  Ruth  and  such  being  examples 
to  the  youth  of  the  Nation;  Jim  Farley  belongs  In  that  group." 
The  statement  contains  more  than  a  germ  of  truth  It  was  a  fine 
exhibition  of  sportsmanship  that  Jim  Farley  gave.  It  was  a  fine 
;   demonstration  of  human  nature  and  politics  and  citizenship.    The 
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most  dramatic  mcment  of  tlie  convention  came  after  the  President's 
ncminatlon  when  Jim  stood  on  the  stage  and.  smiling.  Joined  In 
that  lilting  Irish  song  that  Chairman  Bakkley,  with  good  timing 
and  discrimination,  arranged  for. 

Farley,  of  course,  wanted  the  nomination.  He  thought  at  least 
that  a  ticket  of  Hull  and  Farley  stood  an  excellent  chance  of 
winning  But  the  White  House  turned  thumbs  down  on  Farley 
and  he  saw  friends.  %vho  probably  had  promised  him  the  world 
when  he  had  done  valuable  favors  and  acts  of  friendship  for  them. 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  at  Chlcaco  Some  administration  leaders 
even  worked  hard,  and  with  some  considerable  success,  to  take  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  away  from  him.  Not  even  a  consolation 
prize  was  Intended 

Mrs  Farley  naturally  was  not  happy.  People  who  talked  with 
her — and  these  included  Delegate  Matthew  Scully,  of  Naugatuck — 
discovered  hew  badly  she  felt  Everyone  was  sympathetic  with  the 
man  who  lived  d'lwn  and  made  derision  of  the  "Tammany  grafter  ' 
label  that  stime  tacked  on  him  7  years  ago.  who  constituted  thf  most 
effective  national  chairman  the  party  has  had  in  long  years,  and 
whose  word  with  newspapermen  was  better  than  the  word  of  .some 
more  "respectable  "  member;  of  the  administration — and  .sympathy 
was  all  he  got.  Yet  out  of  this  situation,  by  his  cliaracter  and 
conduct,  he  fashioned  a  great  tribute  to  himself. 

A  newspaperman  was  standing  by  the  box  in  which  Mrs  Farley 
was  watching  the  convention — the  moment  when  Senator  Carter 
Glass  was  nominating  Farley  for  President  Some  wardheeler 
nearby  started  to  boo  The  reporter,  a  very  peaceable  person,  in- 
stinctively turned  and  kicked  the  booer.  That  Indicated  how  most 
folks  felt  toward  Mr    and  Mrs   Farley. 

Philadelphia  is  a  long  way  off.  yet  here  is  a  story  about  that 
convention  that  is  amusing  Washington.  Former  Senator  Jim  Wat- 
son, cf  Indiana,  'hat  flowery  relic  of  days  gone  by.  who  appears 
at  every  big  occision.  was  a  Dewey  man.  Jim  hoped  to  recoup  his 
fallen  political  fortunes  by  hopping  on  the  Dewey  bandwagon,  which, 
when  he  Joined  it.  looked  like  the  best  bet.  At  the  convention  he 
was  very  tired  and  on  the  night  of  the  balloting  fell  asleep.  Tlie 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  delegation  took  this  opportunity  to  vote 
Jim  Watson  for  Willkle.  On  the  fifth  ballot  Jim  awoke  and.  his 
veteran  political  mind  sensing  what  was  going  to  liapiien,  called  to 
the  chairman  to  vote  him  for  Wiilkle.  "You  have  been  voting  for 
Willkie  since  the  start  of  the  balloting."  the  chairman  informed 
him  So  Jim  now  finds  himself  one  of  the  early  Willkieites  and  l.s 
expected  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation. 


(FYcm  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  July  20.  1940] 
Jim  Farley  Says  "No" 

Jim  Farley's  decision  not  to  remain  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  during  the  coming  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  a  bad  bhjw  to  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket.  Nobody  else 
can  fill  his  shoes  as  a  political  prestidigitator,  and  there  is  no  use 
hoping  that  such  a  person  Is  available. 

All  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  party  to  remain  In  the 
chairmanship  until  November  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
President  Roosevelt  not  only  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  when 
they  had  their  preconvention  chat  at  Hyde  Park,  but  both  the 
President  and  Mrs  Roosevelt  made  open  acknowledgment  to  the 
convention  on  Thursday  night  of  their  affection  and  regard  for 
him. 

But  Mr  F-arley  Is  opposed  to  the  third  term  on  principle  Be- 
sides, for  years  he  Is  said  to  have  been  treated  with  great  lack 
of  consideration  by  the  inner  New  Deal  circle,  including  Mr 
Roosevelt — so  much  so  that  he  and  the  President  were  on  the 
verge  of  an  open  break  at  the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  "purge  " 
2  years  ago.  Mr  Farley  always  was  against  the  purge,  and  said  it 
would  fail.  The  Corcoran-Cohen  inner  circle  talked  Mr  Roosevelt 
into  going  counter  to  his  wishes  on  the  issue,  with  the  result  that 
the   President    received   cne   of   his   worst   set-backs. 

The  same  level-headed  political  Judgment  which  warned  the 
President  against  the  purge  will  be  sorely  needed  when  the  cam- 
paign now  under  way  springs  into  full  stride  Tliis  isn't  going  to 
be  the  pushover  for  the  Democrats  that  the  campaign  against 
Landon  was  in  1936  They  must  muster  all  their  resources  Th" 
defection  of  Jim  Farley,  the  most  popular  figure  In  the  party, 
next  to  Mr  Roosevelt  himself,  and  the  ablest  political  strategist, 
certainly  doesn't  help  Moreover,  many  will  say  that  if  Jim  had 
wanted  to  hang  on  until  November,  he  could  have  done  so.  He 
has  been  a  gcxid  sprrt  about  the  treatment  he  has  received,  he 
cm'^rged  from  the  Chicago  convention  Its  most  admired  and  popu- 
lar figure,  but  h"  now  .says  he  can't  carry  on  but  a  month  longer. 
It  is  difficult  to  blame  him  under  the  circumstances 

This  Democratic  camjiaign  didn't  get  off  to  too  gooei  a  start.  In 
view  of  the  partly  synthetic  "draft"  at  Chicago,  the  strong  oppo- 
sition to  Mr  Wallace  for  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  the  obvious 
soreness  in  many  party  quarters  over  the  strong  hand  kept  on  th» 
whole  show  by  the  White  House.  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  Jim 
Farley's  aid  was  needed  more  than  over  before.  The  fact  that  It 
Isn't  to  be  forthcoming  after  August  17  is  far  from  cause  for 
Democratic  Jubilation. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  21,  1940| 

SciUBES  Honored  Farley  as  Straight  Shooter — Hu.ndreds  at  Good- 

LUCK  Dinner  Paid  Tribute  to  Kis  Fra.nk.ness 

(By  John  M    Cummings) 

Chicago.  ,July  20  —Now  and  then  you  hear  It  said  the  birds  who 

make  their  living  by  stringing  one  word  after  another  for  the  daily 
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press  In  time  become  case-hardened  and  cynical.  This  condition 
has  been  ascribed  to  frequent  •'ontact  with  fakers,  charlatans,  and 
other  species  of  publicity  seekers  Maybe  there  Is  .something  to  it 
Certainly  in  this  game  you  meet  all  sorts  of  main  chancers  and 
the  last  thing  your  gexxl  reporter  does  before  retiring  for  the  night 
is  to  pick  off  the  fleas  anel  other  forms  of  vermin  accumulated 
during  the  day 

Still,  you  find  in  the  news  of  the  day  the  names  of  mi-n  who 
are  not  fakers,  sports  who  are  on  the  level,  who  are  neither  dema- 
gogues nor  quacks  The  newspaj>er  men  who  covered  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  took  time  out  Friday  to  h^nor  a  fine 
example  of  this  type  of  citizen.  They  had  Jiiii  Farley  us  their 
guest 

This  scribe  has  been  batting  around  with  politicians  of  one 
sort  e)r  another  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  You  can  meet  a 
lot  of  fakers  in  25  years  And  you  can  meet  a  lot  of  strali^ht 
shooters,  too  Jim  Farley  is  a  straight  shoe)ter  and  that's  why 
some  700  or  800  newspaj:' mien  f^ave  him  the  old  good-luck  busi- 
ness In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  H.jtel. 

Jim  Is  about  to  retire  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  after  serving  his  part  in  that  capacity  well  and  honor- 
ably ever  a  period  of  8  years  They  say  Jim's  going  to  head  the 
Yankee  baseball  team  "That's  neither  liere  nor  there  The  point 
is  that  Jim.  on  August  17.  will  cease  to  be  grand  marshal  of  the 
Democratic  fighting  forces  And  the  men  who  have  heen  writing 
of  Jim  and  a.ssoclatlng  with  him  cither  dally  or  infrequently 
simply   tos.sed  him  a  party. 

These  newspaper  scribes  wanted  Jim  to  know  thev  appreciated 
Ills  frankness,  liked  his  geniality,  and  admired  .him  as  a  man. 

And.  believe  It  or  not.  there  was  some  husklness  In  throats  and 
an  extra  beat  to  the  pulse  as  these  hard-hearted  cynics  of  the  news- 
paper world  told  Jim  they  were  sorry  to  see  him  lc>avlng  the  post 
of  ccmnrand 

The  Republicans,  of  course,  are  glad  that  Jim  Is  retiring  from 
the  chairmanship.  They  have  no  man  to  match  Jim  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  no  man  to  replace  him  Pi-rhaps  that's  why 
they're  having  .so  much  trouble  locating  a  new  chairman  Each 
man  approached  knows  that  Jim  Farley  is  the  yardstick  by  which 
future  chairmen  will  be  measured.  And  each  lU  turn  shies  away 
from  the  thought  of  being  shown  up  as  a  pygmy. 

The  reporters  who  gathered  around  Jim  ye-sterday  were  not  neces- 
sarily Democrats.  A  count  of  noses  probably  would  show  a  majority 
clinging  to  the  Republican  faith.  They  were  not  gathering  around 
Jim  because  he  is  a  Democrat  and  about  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
breed  as  you  could  find.  These  scribes  were  pump-handlmg  Jim 
Farley,  the  man. 

Jim  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  ballroom  greeting  the  lads  ns 
they  arrived  Beside  him  stood  that  old  Rom-an  of  the  .stinging 
phrase  and  tlie  crushing  .sentence — Charley  Michelson.  Eddie 
Roddin  and  Bill  Bray  of  the  Farley  staff  were  on  deck. 

Afterwhlle  they  had  a  little  ceremony.  Jim  was  called  to  a 
small  platform  where  a  gang  of  musicians  had  bei  n  knocking  out 
My  Wild  Irish  Rose.  Mrs  McClouds  Reel,  and  Tlie  Olant  Tliat 
Jumped  the  Causeway. 

A  bird  called  Mike  Flynn.  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (that's 
enough  to  prove  it  wasn't  a  Democratic  meeting),  hoppe-d  to  the 
platform  and  beckoned  to  a  sport  known  to  the  police  as  Walter 
Trohan.  White  House  correspondent  tor  Colonel  McCormlck's 
Chicago  Tribune 

This  fugitive  called  Trohan  said  that  all  and  sundry  were  as- 
sembled to  honor  the  greatest  national  chairman  of  any  party  In 
the  history  of  the  country  Every Ixxly  applauded  that  declara- 
tion, so  there  must  be  something  to  It. 

When  Trohan  was  howle*d  down,  a  dame  who  represents  a  string 
of  Michigan  papers  in  Washington,  a  dame  who  has  acquired  the 
"nom-dc-har.dle"  of  Esther  Van  Wagner  Tufty,  stepped  up  and 
took   charge   of    the   female   end   of    the   celebration 

Esther  Van  Wagner  Tufty  had  a  package — a  store  packace  all 
wrapfjed  up  In  tissue  paper.  She  gave  Jim  the  come-hither  and 
he  stepped  to  the  platform  And  when  Jim  opened  the  package 
by  golly  there  was  a  first  baseman's  mitt.  Mike  Flynn  tossed  a 
ball  to  Jim  and  the  photographers.  Including  one  of  the  skirted 
variety,  snapped  and  snapped.  The  ball  was  a  little  low  and 
Inside  but  Jim  caught  It. 

All  this  reminded  the  crowd  of  the  Yankees,  but  someone  said 
everything  was  off  the  record,  and  nothing  wii.s  said  about  baseball 
or  the  prospect  of  the  Yanks  rising  above  fourth  place,  which  was 
where  they  were  when  we  looked  at  the  str.nding  of  the  clubs 
3  weeks  ago. 

Turner  Catledge.  cf  the  New  York  Times,  went  In  to  relieve 
Esther  Van  Wagner  Tufty  after  Esther  Van  Wagner  Tufty  had 
been  knocked  out  of  the  box.  And  Turner,  In  behalf  of  the 
assembled  patriots  and  taxpayers,  gave  Jim  one  of  the  finest 
watches  we  ever  saw — hot  or  cold.  And  he  got  a  silver  stamp  box. 
too.  for  some  of  these  special  stamps  Jim  puts  out  from  time  to 
time. 

There  was  a  klr^d  of  a  catch  In  Jim's  voice  as  he  accepted  the 
watch  It  was  a  nice  speech,  entirely  off  the  record,  and  none  of 
It  will  be  set  down  here  because  Jim  said  the  newspap'-r  reporters 
never  betrayed  a  confidence  and  by  crlpes  we're  not  going  to  let 
him  down  at  this  late  stage  of  the  game. 

The  newspapermen  and  gals  of  the  press  honored  themselves 
when  they  honored  Jim  Farley  But  the  men  of  the  corjjs  (;ught 
to  take  a  Jump  In  the  lake.  The  whole  business  was  thought  up  by 
Esther  Van  Wagner  Tufty,  the  lady  from  Michigan 

Personally,  we  were  glad  to  Join  the  gi'hg  ir;  paying  tribute  to 
Jim  Farley.     The  other  day   we   heard   it   said   that   a  prominent 
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Republican  was  willing  to  offer  48  State  chairmen.  6  Congresemen. 
and  the  whole  "  kit  and  kaboodle"  of  Republican  Senators  for  one 
Jim  Parley  For  what  they  oucht  to  do  is  draft  Jim.  Just  as  the 
Democrats  drafted  Mr.  Rcosevelt  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  drafted  Mr. 
Wallace. 

(From  the  Worcester  (Mas.s  )  Gazette  of  July  20,  19401 
Baseball,  PoLmcs,  and  Jim  Farley 

Even  these  who  have  been  most  severe  In  crltici-sm  of  seme  of 
hLo  political  methods  (but  who  now  can  understand  that  he  may 
not  have  been  responsible  for  many  of  them)  will  readily  admit 
that  in  the  ca<e  of  James  A.  Farley,  the  Democratic  Party's  loss  is 
major-league  baseballs  gain. 

In  a  couple  of  months  now.  Mr.  Parley  becomes  administrative 
boss  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  a  job  that  will  give  him  plenty  of 
prcmlnence:  he  will  have  fewer  headaches  and  several  times  more 
Income  than  was  his  lot  with  the  Roa=evelt  administration.  There 
Is  no  question  cf  his  ability  to  handle  the  Job.  nor  is  there  any 
question  of  his  liking  suid  aptitude  for  blgtime  sports.  He  may 
not  be  as  expert  at  predicting  pennant  races  and  the  World  Series 
as  he  has  been  in  predicting  national  elections,  but  he  will  know 
what's  what,  and  why. 

The  Yankees,  we  should  think,  will  take  a  nice  t>oost  In  popular 
esteem  as  a  result  cf  Mr.  Farley's  connection  with  the  club.  The 
deal  he  was  handed  by  the  New  Deal,  amounting  to  the  old  heave- 
ho.  has  made  tht  light  of  public  opinion  shine  more  favorably 
upon  him.  He  will  find  that  ba.seball  is  a  business  not  a  political 
party,  and  that  the  better  Job  he  does  as  head  of  the  Yankees  the 
more  secure  that  J6b  will  be. 


(From  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  and  Evening  Reporter  of  July  18. 

19401 
The  Forgotten  Man 

Amid  the  whoops  and  whistles  and  chants  and  cheers  of  parad- 
ing delegates  the  other  night  at  the  Democratic  Convention  when 
their  first  demonstration  at  mention  of  the  President's  name 
made  your  radio  tubes  howl,  did  you  get  a  sense  of  a  lonely  figure 
BtandinR  wistfully  aloof? 

Did  the  air-wave  description  of  that  scene  leave  you — not 
stirred,  not  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  by  a  dynamic  per- 
sonality whatever  your  party  affiliations— but  instead,  feeling  like 
an  adult  watching  the  antics  of  exuberant  but  undirectf^d  children? 
Did  you  miss  the  hu»ky  catch  In  the  announcer's  voice;  miss 
his  efforts  to  find  effective  words  with  which  to  picture  ll.e  emotion- 
building  hero  of  othor  convention  days?  And  wonder  at  the  lo.^s? — 
until  It  was  recaptured  for  you  by  the  prosaic  statement  that: 
"Jim  Farley  is  standing  on  the  platform  with  his  two  daughters, 
smiling  down  at  the  crowd." 

Tliat  was  It  A  Democratic  convention  was  demonstrating 
without  James  A.  Farley  functioning  as  the  fountain  head  of 
enthusiasm  It  seemed  hollow:  it  failed  to  nn;?  'rue  What 
memories  of  other  days  coursed  through  the  mind  of  smiling 
"genial  Jim"  as  he  stcH.)d  and  watched,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
We  venture,  though,  that  the  temptation  to  cast  aside  this  1940 
aloofness,  the  wistful  wish  to  bridge  the  schism  between  the 
watcher  on  the  platform  and  the  electric,  omnipotent  leader  of 
yesteryear  were  strong.  That  he  repulsed  them  is  a  me;isure  of 
the  political  depths  of  the  cha.sm  that  yawns  today  tytwcen  the 
Post  OfBce  Damon  and  the  White  House  Pythias. 

IFrom  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C  )  Journal  and  Sentinel  of  July  21, 

19401 
A   Grel\t  Leader 

Democrats  In  every  section  of  the  Nation  learn  with  deep  regret 
mingled  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  decision  of  James 
A.  Farley  to  retire  on  Augtist  17  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic    National    Committee 

As   we    see   it.   James   A.    Farley   has    proved    himself    to   be   the 
_  greatest    national -commit  tee    chairman    in    the    history    of    any 
American  political   party. 

It  was  his  superb  organizing  ability,  his  capacity  to  cement 
divided  elements,  and  to  make  friends  and  keep  them,  that  played 
a  large  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  •'stop-Roosevelt "  movement  in 
1932 

These  same  qualities,  coupled  with  an  almost  uncanny  political 
foresight,  enabled  Mr.  Farley  to  make  his  remarkable  prediction 
In  1936  that  the  President  would  carry  46  of  the  48  States — a 
prediction   that  was  exactly  correct. 

But  Ml.  Farley  Is  not  only  a  great  political  maestro  He  is  an 
excellent  administrator,  as  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment under  his  direction  shows.  And  he  is  not  only  the  greatest 
political  campaign  manager  and  one  of  the  ablest  executives  of 
his  time.  Jim  Farley  is  a  sterling  patriot  and  Democratic  states- 
man whose  loyalty  to  his  party  and  to  h;s  country  has  never  once 
wavered. 

Mr  Parley,  we  are  told,  opposed  any  infringement  upon  the 
third-term  tradition  He  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency  But  when  he  was  defeated 
In  the  Democratic  convention  he  proved  himself  too  much  of  the 
sound  party  man.  tcx)  much  of  the  American  patriot,  to  place  his 
own  ambitions  In  the  path  of  the  majority's  desire  to  meet  a  great 
national  crisis  by  renominating  Mr  Roosevelt  And  it  was  Jim 
Farley  who  made  the  motion  to  make  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent unianunous. 


His  retirement  as  national  chairman  and  later  as  Postmaster 
General  is  occasioned,  accerding  to  his  statement,  not  by  political 
but  by  personal  reasons.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Parley's 
finances  are  low.  and  he  hopes  to  recuperate  them  as  the  operator 
of  the  New  York  Yankees  ba.=eball  club  He  is  not  "taking  a  walk  ' 
He  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket  and  will  continue  a*  chair- 
man of  thf  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee. 

"I  havf  said  repeatedly  that  the  American  people  want  the 
Democratic  Party  to  remain  in  pxiwer."  Mr  Farley  declared.  "My 
opinion  has  not  changed  and  again  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the 
Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket." 

A.S  Mr  Farley  retires  he  will  carry  with  him  the  gratitude  of  his 
party  and  that  of  many  outside  his  pany  for  his  masterly  achieve- 
ments and  his  superb  patriotic  leadership  of  the  past  few  years. 
To  him  much  of  the  social  gains  credited  to  the  administration  in 
general  is  due.  for  he  it  was  who  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
political  success  necessary  to  the  institution  of  the  policies  which 
netted  the.se  gains.  As  he  goes  into  private  life,  it  is  with  the 
knowledge  that  an  entire  Nation  wishes  him  the  utmost  success  in 
his  new  undertaking. 

(From  the  Sun  ( Wllliamsport.  Pa  )  of  July  20    1940) 
Mr    Farley  Wn.L  RrrtRE 

James  A  Farley  must  have  worn  a  wry  smile  as  he  listened  to  the 
lavish  words  of  praise  for  "Dear  Jim  "  which  were  heaped  upon  him 
at  Chicago.  Compliments,  accompanied  by  words  of  endearment, 
were  laid  on  thickly — but  they  didn't  change  Mr  Farley's  decision  to 
retire  as  naiional  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  will  stick 
to  the  Job  for  a  month,  whuh  will  let  him  out  long  before  the  real 
responsibility  for  conduct  of  the  party's  camp;iit;n  develops 

Mr  Farley  has  the  excuse  of  pending  private  reaponsibilities  which 
will  monopolize  his  time  and  energies  as  reason  for  his  retirement 
Who  can  believe,  however,  that  his  major  motive  is  other  than  a 
desire  to  divorce  himself  from  the  obligation  to  direct  a  third-term 
effort  of  which  he  disapproves? 

For  all  the  compliments  showered  upon  him,  the  cne  real  compli- 
ment was  withheld  He  was  not  paid  the  honor  of  having  his 
opinions  and  advice  accepted.  It  is  a  hollow  thing  to  be  praised  as 
an  astute,  adroit,  loyal,  hard-working  political  leader  while  ones 
Judgment  is  being  dismissed  as  of  no  consequence. 

(From    the    Wilkes-Barre    (Pa.)    Times-Leader    of    July    20.    1940] 
James  A    Farley  Resigns 

Decision  of  James  A  Farlry  to  retire  next  month  as  national 
chairman,  although  expected,  is  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Capable,  shrewd,  loyal,  he  has  t>eon  a  tower  of 
strength.     He  has  been  accurately  described  as  a  political  genius. 

Under  his  leadership.  Democrats  rose  to  iheir  greatest  heights. 
To  him  President  Roosevelt  owed  his  overwhelming  victories  at 
the  polls  111  1932  and  1936.  His  talents  for  organization  made 
him   invaluable 

Yet.  despite  the  eminence  of  his  position  it  has  been  no  secret 
that  Mr.  Farley  has  not  been  satisfied  Between  him  and  the 
President  there  has  been  a  growing  coolness  Many  have  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Farley  was  treated  shabbily  by  the  party  to  which 
he  rendered  so  great  a  service.  It  has  been  clear  to  all  for  a 
long  time  that  others  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  White  House 
rather  than  the  Postmaster  General. 

It  was  Mr  Farley's  opposition  to  a  third  term  that  really 
brought  the  show-down.  In  becoming  a  candidate  himself  and 
refusing  to  withdraw,  he  showed  his  hand  plainly,  although  he 
must  have  known  that  the  cards  were  stacked  Characteristically 
he  accepted  defeat  without  any  bitterness  ani  pledged  his  sup- 
port to  the  ticket,  although  efforts  to  have  him  conduct  the  cam- 
paign failed 

There  is  considerable  speculation  about  the  identity  of  his 
successor,  but  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  party  will  liave  to  comb 
the  country  thoroughly  to  find  a  man  who  combines  so  many 
qualities  of  leadership.  His  resignation,  especially  at  this  time 
Is  a  loss,  the  full  significance  of  which  it  is  diCBcult  to  gage. 

(From  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa  )   Record  of  July  22.  1940] 
Mr    Farley  Qurrs 

Reelection  of  James  A.  Farley  as  chairman  cf  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  with  Mr.  Farley  specifying  that  he  will  retire 
on  August  17.  is  a  gesture  Intended  to  suggest  the  continued 
existenco  of  a  state  of  good  will  and  cordiality  between  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  Chief. 

As  far  as  Mr  Farley  is  concerned,  his  loyalty  has  tieen  tried  and 
found  not  wanting  under  extremely  trying  circumstances.  His 
aversion  to  a  thi.'-d  term  for  a  President  was  well  known  long  before 
the  Chicago  convention  met.  The  proceedings  scon  took  a  direc- 
tion which  pointed  to  only  one  outcome  Mr.  Farley  could  have 
caused  a  serious  rift  This  he  was  too  regular  to  do.  and  his  high 
regard  for  what  he  must  have  believed  were  the  proprieties  in 
view  of  his  Cabinet  position  and  relations  with  the  administration 
commanded  the  silent  admiration  cf  political  friend  and  foe  alike 

He  is  now  showing  the  courage  of  his  conviction  against  a  thlid 
term  by  declining  to  remain  as  national  chairman  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  break  in  his  successor  Mr  Farley  has  been  a  shrewd 
leader  It  is  not  unlikely  tht  he  has  his  doubts  as  to  the  probable 
outcome  oX  the  third-term  bid. 
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(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)   News-Register  of  July  23.  1940] 
Jim  Farley  Steps  Down     . 

For  ability  and  unswerving  loyalty,  the  Democratic  Party  Is  In 
heavy  debt  to  James  A  P'arley.  who  has  announced  his  retirement 
for  August  17  His  agreeing  to  stay  on  the  Job  for  another  month 
when  he  would  like  to  quit  right  now  to  accept  a  position  as  head 
of  ihe  New  Y'ork  Yankee  baseball  club  is  an  understandable  ges- 
ture for  party  harmony,  for  it  Is  no  secret  that  Farley  was  deeply 
hurt  by  the  treatment  received  at  Chicago,  where  Harry  Hopkins 
ran  the  show  from  the   wings 

It  may  be  suspected,  also,  that  Farley  is  not  In  sympathy  with 
the  third-term  campaign.  There  have' been  signs  for  some  time 
that  he  has  been  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  Inner  circles  of  adminis- 
tration leaders,  but.  regardless  of  rebuffs,  he  went  quietly  and 
effectively   about   his  work. 

At  Chicago  it  was  obvious  that  his  Job  was  deliberately  usurped, 
but  not  once  by  word  or  deed  did  Farley  depart  from  his  dignified 
loyalty  to  the  President,  his  hero.  It  required  a  big  man  to  stand 
up  for  his  principles  under  the  pressure  that  he  has  been  under 
during  recent   moaths. 

On  the  day  that  genial  J:m  Farley  hands  over  his  keys  to  the 
cfEc  of  national  cnairman  the  Democratic  Party  will  lose  one  of 
the  most  valuable  leaders  it  ever  possessed. 


(From  the  Wheeling   (W    Va  )    Intelligencer  of  July  19,  1940) 

Exrr  Mr.  Farley 

Termination  of  the  Chicago  convention  marks  the  end  of  the  road, 
we  suspect,  for  James  A.  Farley  as  a  national  political  figure 

And.  yet.  Mr  Farley  emerged  from  the  convention  with  perhaps 
more  prestige,  more  genuine  public  regard,  than  attaches  to  any 
other  man  in  the  party. 

His  was  a  case  of  victory  in  defeat.  He  didnt  win  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  But  he  did  win  public  esteem.  He  played  the 
game  to  the  end.  He  played  it  squarely.  Althouah  he  didnt  like 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  he  played  his  part  stanchly.  The 
American  people  respect  a  man  like  that,  whether  or  not  they  believe 
as  he  believes. 

That  Mr  Farley  has  come  to  the  conclusicn  that  the  game  isn't 
wcrth  the  candle  is  suggested  by  Editor  Smith,  of  the  Fairmont 
Times,  who  has  had  some  opportunity  to  study  the  game  of  politics. 
Its  rewards  and  rtlsapiwintments.  Writing  from  Chicago,  Mr.  Smith 
said  of  Parleys  passing: 

"Jim  Farley,  friend  cf  every  Democrat  in  West  Virginia,  tonight 
tasted  the  bitter  dregs  from  the  cup  his  political  genius  filled  to 
overflowing  in  the  same  hall  8  years  ago.  and  the  cup  was  handed 
him  by  those  who  have  drunk  deep  of  its  heady  wine.  •  •  •  His 
example  and  his  fate  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  political  geniuses  to 
stay  out  of  politics." 

This  is,  we  suspect,  sound  advice  But  whether  or  not  Jim  Parley 
stays  out  of  politics,  he  will  take  with  him  the  admiration  of  those 
to  whom  the  term  ""square  shooter  "  still  means  Bomethr..g. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  cf  July  21.  1940] 
Mr    Farley  Walks  Oxrr 

President  Roosevelt  won  almost  everything  he  sought  at  Chi- 
cago— except  the  continued  service  cf  James  A  Farley  as  his  cam- 
paign manager  A  majority  of  the  delegates  grudgingly  bowed  to 
his  wish  to  have  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  as  a  running  mate. 
But  the  man  who  directed  the  successful  Democratic  campaigns  of 
1932  and  1936  has  resigned  his  post  In  spite  of  protests  from  both 
the  President  and  the  delegates  at  Chicago. 

Mr  Farley  offers  a  thoroughly  reasonable  explanation  of  his  desire 
to  retire  to  private  life.  He  has  had  to  make  financial  sacrifices  to 
remain  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Undoubtedly  he  is  eager  to  accept  the  attrac- 
tive offer  in  business  which,  he  says,  is  open  to  him  But  that 
eagerness  has  become  dominant  in  his  mind  only  because  cf  his 
unwillingness  to  conduct  a  third-term  campaign  for  Mr  Roosevelt. 

Mr  Farley  probably  could  have  increased  his  income  by  entering 
private  business  several  years  ago.  Yet  he  remained  in  office  His 
candidacy  for  both  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency  before 
the  Chicago  convention  is  ample  evidence  that  he  was  willing  to 
make  further  financial  sacrifice  to  remain  In  public  life  His  fall- 
tire  to  obtain  either  nomination  greatly  influenced  his  decision  to 
retire  from  party  and  public  office  But  the  fact  that  he  is  stepping 
out  before  the  Presiriential  campaign  gets  under  way.  Instead  cf 
waiting  until  November    can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way. 

Mr  Farley  has  pledged  his  support  to  the  Roosevelt-Wallace 
ticket.  This  pledge  apparently  means,  however,  only  that  the 
political  wizard  will  not  bolt  his  party  on  the  third-term  issue,  as 
Senator  Bvske  and  a  number  of  other  Influential  Democrats  have 
already  done. 

It  would  be  usele5is  to  pretend  that  this  resignation  is  not  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Roosevelt -Wallace  ticket  Mr  Farley's  opposi- 
tion to  the  third-term  movement  Is  common  knowledge.  Yet.  If 
he  had  submerged  that  opp  sltlon  after  the  convention  was  over, 
his  example  would  doubtless  have  encouraged  many  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  do  likewl.'e  For  Mr  Farley  has  an  ardent  follow- 
ing within  the  party  he  has  faithfully  served.  His  continued 
hostility  to  Mr  Rot  sevelts  third-term  effort  can  only  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  bolters. 

The  November  election  may  thus  be  a  more  clear-cut  test  of  the 
New  Deal  than  the  country  has  yet  seen.     In  both  1932  and  1936 


a  vast  number  of  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
despite  misgivings,  because  of  their  party  afniiatlcns.  Now  an 
ardent  new  dealer  has  replaced  conservative  Vice  President  Gar- 
ner in  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  the  President  must  rely 
more  heavily  upon  the  politically  inexperienced  Inner  circle  of  his 
admini-stratlon  for  the  conduct  of  his  campaign. 

No  one  realizes  more  keenly  than  Mr  Farley  the  fact  that  h? 
has  put  the  administration  under  a  real  handicap  at  the  t)eginnlng 
of  the  Presidential  race.  Yet  he  has  calmly  and  delibirately 
washed  his  hands  of  the  1940  campaign  because  of  convictions 
that  he  shares  with  many  other  Democrats. 


IFrom  the  Waseca  (Minn  )  Herald  of  July  25,  1940 [ 
The  retirement  next  month  of  James  A  Farley.  Demcx-ratic  na- 
tional chairman,  will  remove  cne  of  the  most  colorful  figures  In 
the  history  of  American  politics.  His  successful  management  of 
the  Roosevelt  Presidential  campaigns  of  1932  and  1936  brought  him 
Nation-wide  acclaim  and  demonstrated  the  working  of  a  master 
mind  in  the  political  arena  But  success  never  turned  his  head  Ho 
always  played  the  game  on  the  square,  and  when  the  conte-sts  were 
over  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  both  friends  and  foes. 
An  outstanding  tribute  to  his  honesty  and  integrity  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  giving  up  political  leadership  In  order  to  enter  buslnefw 
and  provide  for  his  family.  Had  he  been  of  the  mold  of  many 
other  prominent  politicians,  he  could  have  accumulated  a  fortune 
through  devious  political  rt)utes  But  there  is  no  dishonesty  or 
deceit  in  Jim  Farley's  make-up  He  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
politics  can  be  conducted  successfully  on  honest  busine.s8like  lines, 
and  his  name  will  go  down  in  hittory  as  a  model  master  politician 
and  a  model  American  citizen. 

(Prom  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)   Dally  Times  of  July  19.  1940) 
What  About  Jim  Farley? 

Tliere  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  Democratic  polltlcar 
convention  which  ended  Its  be.sslons  early  this  morning  sif^nallzed 
the  end  of  the  political  career  of  one  of  the  most  colorful  political 
leaders  of  modern  times.  James  A    Farley. 

For  the  first  time  in  8  years  Farley  attended  a  political  convention 
which  he  could  not  control.  For  8  years  he  had  appeared  at  politi- 
cal conventions  and  other  political  gatherings  as  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  yet  in  the  Chicago  convention 
he  was  powerless.  Other  men  made  the  decisions.  Other  leaders 
lined  up  the  votes.  Farley  received  many  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tions— even  the  President  had  a  word  of  praise — but  it  was  the  kind 
of  tribute  extended  to  a  departed  brother  whose  memory  will  always 
be  green. 

One  wonders  at  the  thoughts  that  must  have  passed  through 
Farley's  mind  as  he  sat  on  the  platform  at  Chicago  and  watched 
other  men  In  command  It  was  in  this  same  hall  that  8  years  before 
Farley's  generalship  had  resulted  in  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  first  being 
nominated  for  President.  Probably  he  remembfied  with  a  wry 
smile  of  the  opposition  he  faced  then  from  men  who  were  now 
whooping  it  up  for  Rocsevelt  Perhaps  he  thought  of  his  long 
fight  to  win  Tammany  Hall  for  the  President,  a  fight  finally  crowned 
with  success  and  with  Alfred  E  Smith  one  of  the  casualties  Per- 
haps, too.  he  thought  how  he  had  sold  Roosevelt  to  the  Democratic 
organizations  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Now  he  could  not  even  hold  his  own  delegates  from  Massachusetts. 

A  famous  political  partnership  Is  at  an  end  Roosevelt  and  Farley 
go  their  separate  ways.  It  was  a  powerful  combination  in  Its  day, 
Roo.sevolt  with  his  flaming  idealism,  his  radio  personality,  hLs  senae 
of  the  dramatic,  and  Farley  with  his  flair  for  organization,  his 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  politics,  his  realism,  and  his  practi- 
cality. 

Farley  says  he  is  through  He  has  no  desire  to  remain  In  the 
public  eye  longer  and  he  will  devote  his  time  to  private  business. 
A  saddened  man.  Jim  Farley,  and  no  doubt  that  is  his  sincere  in- 
tention at  the  present  time  But  suppose  Roosevelt  is  defeated, 
Suppc;se  the  new  dealers  fall  and  a  new  element  arises  to  control 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  predict  that  Farley  will  then  be  back 
in  the  harness.  Politics  is  in  his  blood.  It  Is  his  business  and  his 
recreation.  An  old  partnership  has  been  dissolved  Another  may 
be  In  the  offlng.  It  will  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election. 


(Frcm  the  Walla  Walla  (Wa.sh  )   Union  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1940) 

Farley  Steps   Down 

In  a  few  weeks  the  national  Democratic  Party  will  swap  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream 

James  Aloysius  Farley,  national  chairman  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  astute  political  leaders,  has  resigned  to  go  into  private 
business  To  all  appearances  that  private  business  has  to  do  with 
change  of  ownership  of  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  club  of  the 
American  League. 

Farley  l.s  an  out  and  out  foe  of  the  third  term  He  has  played 
the  good  sport  by  issuing  statements  that  he  will  support  the 
ticket  of  the  party  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  meml>er  Whether 
that  support  will  consist  of  Jim  Farley's  cross  on  his  own  ballot,  or 
will  be  of  the  type  that  means  influencing  of  huge  numbers  of  votes 
each  reader  may  decide  lor  himself. 

It  is  possible  that  Farley's  support  will  be  somewhat  passive, 
particularly  since  the  President  went  out  of  his  way  not  long  ago 
and   commented   pointedly    on    what    he    termed   Farley's   lack    oX 
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availability  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  national  chair- 
man did  not  like  that  rebuff  from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  he  does  nothing 
for  the  ticket  beyond  marking  his  own  ballot  for  the  sake  of  re- 
maining    regular"  no  one  would  be   greatly  surprLsed 

Taking  Jim  Farley  cut  of  the  New  Deal  lineup  may  have  the 
same  effect  on  Roosevelt's  November  chances  as  Connie  Mack's 
sale  of  his  wonder  teams  did  to  Philadelphia  Athletics  pennant 
chances  In  bygone  years.  The  oppcsltion  has  been  given  a  decided 
break  In  the  decision  of  this  talented  politico  to  go  to  the  side- 
lines. 

(Prom  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)   Courier  of  July  17.  1940] 
Farley — FaoM    PoLmcs    to    Baseball 

James  A  Parley  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  President 
maker.  When  Roosevelt  was  first  nominated  In  1932.  those  wise  in 
politics  looked  behind  the  scenes  and  saw  Farley  When  Roosevelt 
was  renominated  and  elected  In  1936.  the  genial  New  York  Irishman 
was  again  behind  the  scenes,  pulling  wires,  making  contracts,  giv- 
ing advice,  making  friends,  and  saying  little  When  there  was 
political  work  to  be  done,  the  new  dealers  called  on  Farley. 

From  all  indications,  that  situation  Is  changed  now  Parley,  a 
half-hearted  candidate  for  President.  Is  making  plans  to  assume 
ownership  of  the  New  York  Yankee  baseball  team. 

Roosevelt,  doubtless,  can  get  along  without  him.  There  are  other 
smart  politicians  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  it  must  worry  the  President  a  little  to  have  Jim  breaking 
away.  Jim  was  the  one  who  knew  every  major  politician  in  America 
by  his  first  name  Jim  always  knew  which  way  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing.    Jim  exuded  confidence 

But  now  he  is  Rolns?  to  retire  as  national  chairmaxk.  He  opposes  a 
third  term      He  thinks  a  third  term  is  a  mistake 

James  A.  Parley  is  a  smart  politician.  Even  his  opponents  give 
him  that  much  nraise. 


(Prom  the  Waco  (Tex.)   News-Tribune  of  July  25.  19401 
Good-Bte.    Jim    Farlet 

Jim  Parley  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  Committee  and  party  members  receive  the 
news  with  regret,  though  for  months  they  have  known  that  the 
affable  Jim  would  not  long  outlast  the  Chicago  convention.  It  was 
his  destiny  to  see  a  legitimate  ambition  thwarted  by  the  rapid 
stride  of  world  events. 

His  brief  address  at  the  convention  was  genuine  drama.  It 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  votes  he  had  received.  His  motion 
for  a  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  expression  of  devo- 
tion to  the  party,  all  these  added  up  to  the  ultimate  in  good  sports- 
manship. 

Mr.  Parley  couldn't  be  a  winner,  but  he  was  a  superlatively  good 
loser.  The  delegates  responded  with  an  ovation  that  was  as  sor- 
rowful as  It  was  sincere. 

James  Whltcomb  Riley  expressed  It  In  the  phrase.  "Well,  good- 
byiv  Jim.  Uke  keer  of  yoiarsef."  It  U  a  regretful  farewell  now 
with  best  wLshes.  However,  the  8  adventiu-ous  years  mav  add  up 
history  will  provide  a  niche  for  Jim  Farley,  the  man  wh.^se  word 
was  his  bond,  who  never  reneged  on  a  promise,  who  made  good 
In  a  very  big  way.  " 

(Prom  the  Vlcksburg  (Ml."*  )  Post] 
Jim  Farlet  s  Wise  Leadership 

James  A.  Parley  can  be  proud  of  one  fact.  He  relinquishes  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  with  the 
party  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history.  More  than  this 
Mr   Farley  says  there  Is  money  in  the  trea.sury 

Jim  Farley  has  done  a  good  Job  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
committee  for  8  years.  He  deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  uf 
the  rank  and  file  oT  the  party.  He  has  carried  on  In  the  face  of 
much  discouragement  and  at  times  he  had  to  submerge  his  own 
views  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  the  welfare  of  the  party 

It  Is  well  known  that  Mr.  Farley  is  not  in  accord  with"  the  left- 
wingers  who  have  had  so  much  Influence  with  the  President  but  at 
no  time  did  Mr  Parley  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  President  even 
If  he  did  so  in  silence 

It  Is  reported  that  Mr  Farley  Is  the  head  of  a  syndicate  who  will 
purchase  soon  the  New  York  Yankee  baseball  club  at   a  price  of 
»4.000.0CO.      Baseball   was   Farley's   first   love   and   no   doubt    he   will 
welcome   getting   away   from   the   worries   of   a    campaign   manager 
though  the  manager  of  a  great  baseball  club  is  no  bed  of  roses 

James  A.  Farley  has  made  a  fine  record  as  Postmaster  General 
Under  his  guidance  the  Postal  Department  has   been   reorganized 
and  placed  on  a  most  efficient  business  basis      No  longer  does  the 
Department  roll  up  the  huge  deficits  year  after  year,  as  it  did  under 
Republican  rule 

Undoubtedly  James  A.  Farley  has  proven  himself  Presidential 
tlml)er.  If  President  Roosevelt  should  refuse  the  nomination,  which 
it  seems  now  Is  certain  to  be  given  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  said  he  Is  not  a  candidate,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  Mr 
Farley  will  show  much  strength  In  the  convention,  as  he  has  said 
his  name  will  go  before  the  convention  for  the  Presidency. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  history  of  the  Democratic  convention 
will  be  completed,  and  It  goes  without  saying  whoever  is  chosen 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  James  A.  Farley  has  played  a  dominant 
part  in  this  convention  and  the  success  of  the  Democrats  for  the 
past  8  years. 


(Prom  the  Woodford  (Versailles.  Ky.)  Sun  of  July  25,  1940) 

Jim  Farley 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley,  strongly  opposed  to  a  third 
term  for  anyone,  and  a  candidate  him.self  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination,  showed  his  magnanimity  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
friend,  "the  bo.-s '— his  name  for  the  President — by  moving  that 
the  Roosevelt  nomination  by  the  Democratic  convention  be  made 
by  acclamation  when  it  was  apparent  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
received   an   overwhelming  majority  of   the   votes  of   the   delegates. 

Mr.  Farley  on  Friday  rc-igned  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  but  agreed  to  serve  until  August  17.  It  is 
understood  that  he  will  resign  in  September  as  Postmaster  General 
to  become  owner  of  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  team,  in  an 
effort  to  recoup  his  personal  finances. 

Jim  Farley  has  made  a  great  Postmaster  General  and  a  great 
national  committee  chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest,  squarest. 
frankest  men  in  public  life.  Some  of  the  highest  tributes  to  Farley's 
character  have  bt^en  paid  by  "the  boss,"  who  has  known  him  Inti- 
mately for  many  years. 


{From  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Press  of  July  18.  1940] 
Fate  of  Jim  F.\rlet 

The  strangest  development  In  the  Chicago  convention  which  has 
already  shown  if.  disregard  for  political  precedents,  is  the  fate  of 
James  A.  Farley.  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  one  thing  about  Farley  upon  which  both  his  friends  and  his 
critics  agree,  is  his  skill  as  a  political  leader.  He  has  excellent  Judg- 
ment, a  genius  for  organization  and  extensive  experience  in  a  field 
where  they  don't  do  it  with  mirrors 

Furthermore.  Farley  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  personal  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  to  the  party  principles  which  he  has  espoused  as 
convictions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
a  party  having  such  a  man  at  th"  head  of  its  working  organization, 
wciild  value  him  highly  But  the  contrary  Is  the  case  Farley  has 
not  left  tl-.e  Democratic  Party  but  the  New  Deal  has  taken  its  man- 
agement away  from  him. 

All  icccunts  from  Chicago  agree  that  he  Is  no  longer  the  leader  to 
whom  delegates  would  naturally  turn  for  Information  or  ideas  about 
convention  procedure  and  campaign  strategy.  That  function  has 
bten  taken  over  by  Commerce  Secretary  Hopkins,  who  is  now  repre- 
sented to  be  the  President's  closest  advisar. 

Whatever  other  qualifications  Secretary  Hopkins  possess,  and 
they  are  numerous,  there  is  nothing  in  his  record  to  suggest  ability 
as  a  political  strategls.  or  leader.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  shown 
something  of  a  gift  for  making  indiscreet  statements  which  fly  back 
In  his  face  and  he  would  not  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
man  to  whom  local  political  leaders  would  turn  for  campaign  advice. 

But  there  it  is  So  far  as  the  visible  evidence  goes,  it  shows  that 
Parley  is  through  as  a  national  figure  in  the  party  and  that  he  is 
being  superseded  by  others  whose  abilities  arc  untried  in  the  field 
of  national  politics.  That  procedure  seems  to  be  putting  the  party 
pretty  far  out  on  a  limb. 

(Prom  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  of  July  18.  1940] 
No  Clover  fob  "Old  FArrHruL" 
At  the  conclusion  of  Jim  Farley's  speech  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  Monday  night,  it  was  clrar  he  had  tied  the 
reins  of  party  chairmanship  to  the  dashboard  and  was  ready 
to  vacate  the  drivers  seat  to  a  .successor.  There  was  still  a  possi- 
bility, it  was  said,  that  he  might  be  drafted  for  further  service- 
that  he  might  even  get  a  "command"  under  a  cachet  that  few  would 
Ignore  or  flout — for  a  third  performance,  but  barring  the  success 
of  that  approach  to  his  blind  side  Farley's  speech  was  his  hall  and 
his  farewell. 

He  would  be  callous,  indeed,  who  did  not  sense  the  pathos  of  the 
moment,  for  interdiction  of  all  mention  of  the  cause  which  brought 
the  severance  could  not  obscure  the  fact  that  8  years  of  loyal  service 
had  brought  him  to  the  end  of  a  dead  allev  There  was  one  cardinal 
of  1940  republicanism  to  which  he  would  give  shouting  approval 
did  not  loyalty  to  a  partyism  that  does  not  deserve  such  devotion 
seal  his  lips,  and  that  is  the  venerated  principle  and  precedent  that, 
American  rulcrship  shall  be  determinate,  not  indeterminate. 

Farley  could  stay  and  collect  profuse  but  selfish  thanks — of  which 
he  has  a  plethora  and  little  else  but  obligations  as  sou%-enlr8  of  his 
service — if  he  would  pocket  his  convictions  and  his  principles,  but 
at  the  moment  to  which  we  refer  he  had  spumed  the  proposal  that 
he  wink  nt  the  ravishment  of  tradition. 

But  there  would  be  no  fields  of  clover  for  "Old  Faithful"  Farley 
now  that  his  working  days  for  the  party  were  ending  He  had 
learned  that  the  favors  of  the  mighty  are  not  given  for  reward  but 
to  bind  the  beneficiary  to  future  service,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  Like  many  who  have  depended  on  "prince's 
favors,"  he  was  to  be  on  his  own — again  dependent  on  his  wits. 


(From  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  of  July  22.  1940] 
Samson  Agonistes 
In  one  of  Milton's  greatest  poems  we  have  the  picture  of  Sam.'ion. 
the  strong  man  of  Hebrew  legend  blinded  and  bound  by  his  enemies' 
yet  triumphant  Brought  to  a  great  feast  of  Dagon.  he  was  made  a 
feature  of  the  program  to  amuse  the  multitude  Finally  with  his 
arms  around  the  two  great  pillars,  he  bent  forward  and  pulled  the 
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edifice  down,  burying  in  its  ruins  hundreds  of  his  enemies  and 
perishing  himself. 

At  Chicago  last  week  James  A  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  played  the  role  of  Samson  Agonistes  His  record  is 
well  known.  Chairman  of  National  and  State  party  committees, 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  adviser  and  confidant  of  the  President,  he 
has  been  for  8  years  the  strong  man  of  democracy.  The  successes  of 
the  New  Deal  have  been  possible  only  l)ecause  of  his  admirable 
leadership 

More  than  this,  he  carried  on  his  activities  with  so  deft  and  kindly 
8  hand  that  he  made  friends  by  it.  There  are  few,  if  any,  Americans 
who  know  so  many  people  in  ihe  United  States  and  who  have  so  lew 
enemies.    He  has  a  remarkable  personality  and  a  gift  for  friendship. 

But  Mr.  Farley  ha?  more  than  p>cpularity.  power,  and  genius 
behind  him  He  has  conscience  He  is  willing  to  play  the  rolltlcal 
game  for  a  party  in  which  he  believes;  he  Is  willing  to  advise  and 
assist  a  political  leader  whose  program  may  differ,  in  many  points, 
from  his  own.  But  when  that  party  or  that  politician  departs 
definitely  and  intentionally  from  the  decencies  upon  which  char- 
acters must  be  built.  Mr   Farley  cannot  go  along 

And  so  the  Postmaster  General  played  his  final  role  in  Chicago 
with  all  the  charm  of  a  finished  actor  but  with  the  grim  intensity 
of  a  martyr— or  a  Sam.son  Agonistes.  He  had  been  in  many  ways 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  land.  But  the  new  dealers  and  the 
municipal  bosses  had  combined  with  the  President  to  put  his  eyes 
cut  and  bind  him.  Hopkins,  Ickes,  Perkins,  and  Wallace — the 
Pharisaic  purists  of  the  Roosevelt  inner  circle — locked  arms  with 
the  slippery  gang  from  the  big  cities — Hague.  Kelly.  Guffey,  the 
Louisiana  crowd,  the  Pendorg.ist  remaindermen,  and  the  under- 
lings of  the  late  lamented  Jimmy  Hines — and  decided  to  make  a 
monkey  of  Jim  Farley.  They  resented  him  because  he  refused  to  be 
low  down. 

But  Jim  Farley  outplayed  them.  At  the  convention  he  smiled 
and  talked  with  his  friends  He  remained  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  although  he  knew  Roosevelt  had  given  him  a  Judas 
kiss.  He  went  his  way.  too  big  to  be  disconcerted,  too  strong  to 
be  troubled  by  the  in.sects  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  convention  sensed  the  situation.  In  spite  of  all  the  machin- 
ery laid  in  for  the  various  demonstrations,  the  convention  was  a 
Farley  affair.  Every  mention  of  hLs  name  brought  cheers,  and  they 
were  real  one.-;.  Roosevelt  cheers  came,  but  they  were  bought 
cheers  and  meant  far  less.  It  was  essentially  Farley's  week,  the 
time  of  his  triumph.  He  had  turned  sadly  away  from  a  life  task 
because  he  could  not  honestly  continue  in  if.  but  his  head,  though 
bloody,  was  unbowed  He  stepped  out  of  the  picture  like  the  gen- 
tleman he  is,  too  much  of  a  man  to  notice  the  dirty  tricks  of  dirty 
fichemers. 

It  was  said  of  Samson  that  he  destroyed  more  of  his  enemies 
in  his  death  than  in  his  life  Of  Jim  Farley  it  can  be  n.ssfrted  that 
he  made  more  friends  by  hi?  final  act  in  the  political  tragedy  than 
in  all  his  tours  about  the  country,  his  conferences  with  partisans, 
and  his  achievements  in  organization.  He  emerges  as  the  only 
hero  of  the  convention,  the  only  one  of  the  erstwhile  leaders  who, 
with  a  spring  In  his  walk  and  a  Fmile  on  his  face,  walks  out. 
knowing  he  played  the  game  to  the  end  as  he  ought  to  play  it.  and 
refused  to  play  It  only  when  he  felt  its  objectives  and  its  principles 
were  crooked. 

We  have  criticized  Mr  Farley  at  times.  If  he  remains  in  public 
life,  we  may  critici?"  him  again.  But  at  this  moment  we  wish  to 
express  our  unt>ounded  admiration  for  him.  He  is  the  only  figure 
which  emerges  from  the  convention  in  Chicago  bigger  than  he 
went  in.  Samson  Agonistes.  perhaps — with  the  things  he  worked 
for  broken.  But  Samson,  true  to  his  convictions  and  his  people 
to  the  end. 

(Prom  the  (Tucson)  Arizona  Dally  Star  of  July  20,  1940] 

Jim  Farley 

One  of  the  outstanding  highlights  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
In  Ch.cago  was  the  humiliating  treatment  handed  to  Jim  Farley  by 
the  Hopkins-Ickes  crowd  of  new  dealers.  Here  was  a  man  who  as 
much  as  any  one  man  was  responsible  for  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1932.  who  organized  and  directed  the  preconven- 
tion  of  1932,  who  again  in  1936  organized  and  directed  the  most 
astonishingly  rucce.s.'^ful  campaign  In  all  the  history  of  electicns.  now 
being  cold  shouldered,  brushed  aside,  and  discarded  because  he 
wculd  not  bow  down  to  Hopkins.  Ickes,  Cohen,  and  Corcoran. 

As  those  Democrats  know,  who  first  became  Interested  In  the 
candidacy  of  President  Roc.«€velt,  when  he  was  still  Governor  of 
New  York.  Jim  Farley  began  his  organizing  work  in  1931.  From 
that  date  on  no  one  man  ever  gave  his  chief  more  unselfish,  more 
able,  and  more  loyal  service  Time  after  time  Jim  Farley  "took  the 
nip  •  for  his  chief  Time  after  time  he  was  the  "fall  guy."  faith- 
fully assuming  the  blame  for  someone  else's  mistakes 

Yet  when  the  time  came  for  Mr  Farley  to  aspire  hieher.  he  was 
like  a  servant,  who  after  years  of  faithful  service  sought  to  step  up 
on  a  par  with  his  master  In  so  many  words  he  was  told  he  was 
imputient  and  must  keep  within  his  servant  class  or  get  cut.  Only 
as  a  hired  hand  could  he  be  considered. 

Democrats  throughout  the  Nation  will  lament  the  passing,  tem- 
porarily we  hope,  of  Jim  Farley,  because  they  have  grown  to  love 
him  To  these  many  friends  he  is  still  bound  by  ties  of  true  and 
everlasting  affection,  the  affection  that  all  men  have  for  loyalty  and 
faithfulness.  That  these  friends  could  not  do  mere  to  reward  him 
was  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control.     II  there  was  any 


man  who  ever  deserved  a  reward,  who  deserved  to  have  hia  work 
recognized  by  promotion,  it  is  Jim  Farley. 

[From  the  Troy  (N  Y  )  Observer  of  July  21.  1940] 
Big  Jim  Farley 

The  Imminent  retirement  of  James  A.  Farley  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  is  a  great  liandicap 
to  be  overcome  by  the  party  at  the  outset  of  what  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  Presidential  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  Farley  was  the  dynamo  which  electrified  the  party  or- 
ganization in  1932  and  1936  and  brought  about  the  great  victories 
of  those  years, 

TTie  Roosevelt  Presidential  victories,  however,  were  not  the  result 
of  mere  quadrennial  preelection  campaigns  Farley  started  his  man 
toward  the  White  House  as  soon  as  he  took  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee  in  1930.  after  he  was 
satisfied  that  former  Governor  Smith  was  out  of  the  political  pic- 
ture. He  was  as  much  surprised  as  anyone  when  Smith  decided  to 
contest  for  the  nomination  in   1932, 

The  smashing  victory  that  Roo.sevelt  scored  over  Charles  H  Tuttle 
In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1930  convinced  Farley  that  he  was 
managing  a  wmner.  and  from  that  time  on  Farley  did  a  great  selling 
Job  which  did  not  end  until  election  night  In  1932  His  manage- 
ment of  the  party's  affairs  durini;  the  first  Roosevelt  administration 
accounted  for  the  greater  victory  which  was  won  in  1936 

The  committee  appointed  to  name  a  successor  to  Mr,  Farley  has 
been  given  a  most  perplexing  Job.  "Big  Jim"  is  big.  not  only 
phys'cally.  but  morally,  and  politically.  They  will  have  a  tough 
Job  finding  another  of  his  stature. 


[From  the  Trenton  (N   J.)  State  Gazette  of  July  23.  1940| 
Mr    Farley  Wont  Take  a  Walk 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  long  and  brilliant  p^ilitical  career  of 
Jim  Farley  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Convention  developments  have 
Indicated  that  he  is  about  to  retire  from  active  party  leadership 
and  also  from  the  Cabinet,  In  order  that  he  may  enter  private 
business 

Mr  Farley  has  said  many  times  that  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to 
rehabilitate  his  financial  position.  He  has  never  been  In  politics 
for  profit,  A  man  of  rigid  Integrity,  as  well  as  of  many  other  virtues, 
he  has  never  capitalized  his  high  po.Mtion  In  Government  or  his 
influence  in  political  life.  Insofar  as  his  own  flnanc  ial  Interests  are 
concerned  he  has  never  had  his  eye  trained  upon  tlie  main  chance. 
In  con.sequence.  his  personal  fortunes  have  suffered 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  has  .so  rften  maintained,  thit  he 
feels  under  an  obligation  to  improve  his  financial  position  and  that 
his  decision  to  retire  is  traceable  primarily  to  this  factor  It  i.s  al.so 
true  that  his  resolve  has  been  stresgthencd  by  the  feeling  that  he 
has  not  been  treated  with  proper  consldt ration  by  the  President, 
that  there  Is  an  e.'^trangement  in  an  old  and  close  frlend.ship 

Regardless  of  circumstances,  however.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for 
him  to  declare  that  he  is  not  going  to  "do  an  Al  Smith  " — that  is, 
"take  a  walk  "  There  Is  nothing  small  about  Farley  He  is  a  big 
man  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  and  perhaps  his  dominant  at- 
tribute is  that  of  loyalty.  He  may  not  like  the  way  things  are 
going  but  he  will  not  desert  and  move  Into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 


[From  the  Tampa  Morning  Tilbune  of  July  18.  1940] 
Farley's  Advice 

The  address  of  James  A  Farley  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  may  have  had  a  farewell  ring,  but  It  al.so  contained 
some  mighty  words  of  wi.sdom  which  every  Democratic  standard 
bearer  can  well  afford  to  heed. 

In  many  respects  It  was  the  same  Jim  Farley,  His  was  a  loyal 
and  fighting  Democratic  speech  It  was  filled  with  evidence  to 
support  the  admlnlstraticn  record  that  Is  one  of  unmatched 
achievement.  Yet.  constantly  running  through  It,  was  a  strong 
warning  against  ovcrconfldence. 

Here  was  Jim  Farley,  the  loyal  keeper  of  an  Important  secret, 
the  real  sage  of  the  Democratic  Party,  gently  reminding  members 
that  "unless  wc  give  the  country  a  ticket  and  a  platform  that  will 
satisfy  the  majority,  we  have  no  certainty  of  victory." 

Remember,  it  was  in  1936  that  the  same  Jim  Farley,  checking 
his  records  carefully,  calmly  predicted  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  carry  the  entire  country  with  the  exception  of  Maine  and 
Vermont  Now  in  1940,  he  as  good  as  told  his  party  to  prepare 
for  a  hard  fight. 

We  are  conlident  that  his  party  will  follow  that  advice,  Jim 
Farley  has  been  too  strong,  too  loyal  a  leader  to  be  permanently 
Ignored.  His  own  political  dreams  may  have  been  smashed  by 
this  convention,  he  may  not  approve  of  President  Hoosevclt  run- 
ning again,  but  he  wont  bolt  his  party.  We  rather  imagine  that 
he  will  be  In  ther?  fighting  along  with  fellow  Democrats  to  assure 
victory  in  November. 


I 


I ' 


[From  the  Topcka   (Kans.)   Capital  of  July  24.  1940] 

Farley  to  American  League 

Genial  Jim  Farley   is   turning  his  back  on  a  third  term  In   the 

Cabinet    and    going    In    lor    baseball    as    owner    of    the    New    York 

Yankees.    If  he  manages  that  one-time  unbeatable  club  as  well  as 
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he  did  the  Democratic  Party  for  7  years,  sports  fans  are  sure  to  quit 
'oelltlir.g  the  rhamplons. 

Parley  s  friends  feel  that  he  got  a  raw  deal  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  dealers.  HI3  popularity  never  was  higher  than  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  which  wa.s  taken  out  of  his  handrf  by  the  White 
House  fixers  E^'ery  time  he  appeared  In  the  stadium  the  applause 
came  from  every  corner,  and  more  vociferously  from  the  delegates 
than  anywhere  else. 

Had  Rooeevelt  declined  to  run  again.  Jim  could  have  had  the 
nomination,  but  his  feelings  went  far  beyond  the  personal  .^lory 
he  might  have  pained,  but  lost.  He  foresaw  the  rupture  In  the 
party  which  already  \^  doing  serious  damage  to  the  organization 
he  formed  in  1932  and  held  together  up  to  1940 

As  mentor  of  the  New  York  Yanlcee«.  Farley  will  be  back  in  his 
old  vocation  A  sportsman  at  heart,  the  Irl.sh -American  politician 
now  takes  hold  of  a  great  club  that  has  been  slipping  all  year. 
His  many  friends  hope  he  rehabilitates  the  Yanks  and  makes  a 
mint  of  money. 

(From  the  Tampa  Mornlncr  Tribune,  of  July  23.  1940] 
Jim  Parley's  PirrvRE 

Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  personality  of  the  late  Democratic 
pow-W()W  was  James  A  Farley.  This  was  best  attested  by  the  uni- 
formly favorable  response  given  every  mention  of  his  name,  either 
before  the  convention  or  in  Individual  groups  Unanimous  was 
the  sentiment  of  party  leaders  and  members  that  the  party  loses 
a  powerful  asset  in  his  retirement  from  Its  campaign  management. 

Aside  from  any  disaffection  Mr.  Farley  may  feel  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  some  of  his  high  advisers,  or  with  the  convention  results, 
his  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  his  relinquishment  of  party 
leadership  is  amply  convincing.  For  8  years  he  has  sjiven  his  time 
and  his  ability  to  the  service  of  the  party  and  of  the  Nation,  for 
compensation  which,  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  has  been  merely 
nominal.  In  that  devotion  to  the  President  and  the  party,  the 
chairman  has  actually  gone  into  debt.  Four  years  more  of  U  would 
mean  going  In  deeper.  He  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  him 
to  earn  something  worth  while  for  himself  and  his  dependents.  No 
one  can  fairly  quarrel  with  that  decision  or  charge  him  with  a 
lack  of  loyalty  or  a  disposition  to  quit  under  fire. 

In  private  association  and  employment  Jim  Farley  will  continue 
to  be  an  element  of  strength  in  the  Democratic  Party  Ilis  services 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  great  mass  of  Democrats  the  Nation 
over,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  chief  ben- 
eficiaries of  that  service.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
keenly  desired  that  Mr.  Farley  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
party  s  campaign  organization,  but  that  he  would  not  insist 
knowing  the  state  of  the  chairman's  personal  fortunes.  Into  what- 
ever field  of  action  Jim  Farley  may  go,  he  will  have  always  the 
esteem  and  appreciation  and  best  wishes  of  millions  of  Americans, 
Including  all  parties,  classes,  and  creeds. 

[From  the  Tacoma  (Wash  )  News-Tribune  of  July  18,  1940) 
An  Outstanding  Figuri: 

The  outstanding  personage  of  Wednesday  night's  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Chicago  was  not  the  nominee  chosen  at  the  midnight 
hour,  but  Jim  Parley.  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Cfimmittee.  He  was  a  sturdy  and  courageous 
figure,  sticking  resolutely  by  his  principles  and  refu^^'.ng  to  yield  to 
the  hysteria  of  a  convention  determined  to  nominate  the  President 
for  a  third  term 

The  New  Deal  generals  who  are  running  the  show  had  decided  to 
have  Roosevelt  renominated  by  acclamation,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  reluctant  President  was  being  drafted  for  a  third  tern\ 
by  a  country  which  demanded  that  he  override  the  third-term 
tradition.  They  wanted  it  to  appear  that  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention. 

Although  Parley  knew  he  waa  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  that 
opposition  to  the  Presidential  machine  would  get  nowhere,  he  stood 
resolutely  to  his  course  His  name  was  presented  and  a  vote  was 
taken  as  he  himself  later  explained,  "in  accordance  with  Democratic 
principles  "  He  received  only  72  and  a  fraction  votes,  with  61  for 
Garner.  9  and  a  fraction  for  Tydlngs.  and  5' 2  and  a  fraction  for 
Hull,  and  with  the  President  getting  946  and  a  fraction  votes. 
Later  Farley  moved  that  the  nomination  be  made  by  acclamation, 
which  was  done. 

Cartes  Gl.\ss,  veteran  Senator  from  Virginia,  rose  from  a  sick  bed 
to  nominate  Parley  He  paid  the  Postmaster  General  a  tribute  cf 
which  the  latter  may  well  be  proud  when  he  said  of  him:  "He  is  a 
man  on  whose  word  every  human  being  can  always  rely,  a  man  who 
never  In  all  his  lifetime  ever  violated  a  pledge,  once  given." 

Incidentally,  for  the  first  time  In  a  Democratic  convention  the 
name  of  Thomas  JefTerson  was  "booed  "  when  Glass  referred  to  the 
founder  of  the  party,  "who  less  than  3  years  before  his  death  ap- 
pealed to  that  party  never  to  nominate  a  man  for  a  third  term  " 

The  record  is  very  nearly  written  at  Chicago  The  convention 
Thursday  will  select  as  a  runr.lng  mate  to  the  President  a  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  whom  the  White  Hcu.se  has  approved  The 
outcome  is  exactly  as  forecast  weeks  ago.  Delegates  had  been  se- 
lected, pledged  to  Roosevelt  They  drafted  him  exactly  as  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  while  the  convention  was  run  by  Harry  Hopkins  and 
other  New  Deal  leaders  In  the  background. 

What  history  will  write  of  this  convention  and  its  proceedings 
remains  to  be  revealed,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  Out  of  the  affair 
the  name  of  James  A  Farley  will  stand  with  increased  prestise  and 
lixster. 
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[From  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)   Herald -Journal  of  July  8,  1940) 
Democp^ts  Wocld  Miss  Farley  s  Gu:d:ng  Hand 

Postmaster  General  Farley '.s  reported  decl.-;on  to  give  up  hla 
post  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  his 
place  as  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department  would  have  far- 
reaching  repercus'^lons  on  national  politics  if  carried  out 

Mr.  Farley's  genius  as  political  manager  was  given  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  sweeping  victories  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  1932  and  1936  Of  late  their  Intimacy  has  laded  somewhat. 
Farley  has  been  opposed  on  principle  to  a  third  term  for  any 
President,  and  cherished  some  hope  that  he  himself  might  wm 
the  Presidency. 

Now  he  i.s  said  to  believe  that  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt 
Is  Inevitable  becatise  It  U  too  late  to  build  up  anyone  else  Into  a 
winning  candidate,  but  he  Is  resolved  not  to  manage  another 
national  campaign. 

The  President's  pledge  to  secrecy  veiled  his  Sunday  revelation 
to  Farley  as  to  his  third-term  intentions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Jim  Farley's  guiding  hand  would 
be  sorely  missed,  especially  when  the  Democratic  nominee  must 
ccmbat  so  popular  and  magnetic  a  candidate  as  Wendell  WUlkie. 
1  Farley's  wide  acquaintanceship  with  political  leaders  throughout 
i  the  country  is  proverbial.  It  is  said  no  one  else  in  public  life  can 
}    call  so  many  persons  by  their  first  names. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Mr.  Farley's  continuance  in  office 
was  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  since  his  salary  of  $15,000  was  not 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  him  and  he  felt  It  desirable  to  lay 
up  something  for  the  future. 

Heading  of  the  Yankee  baseball  club  In  the  American  League 
sounds  at  first  antlclimactlc  for  one  who  was  talked  of  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  but  big-league  baseball  is  big 
business  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for  large  earnings.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  he  would  be  associated  with  lames  M.  Cox  as 
principal  backer.  Mr  Cox  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent m   1920.  losing  to  Warren  Harding. 

If  Mr  Failey  retains  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Srate  Democratic  Committee  to  aid  in  renominating  and  reelect- 
ing United  States  Senator  J.\mes  M.  Me.\d.  his  withdrawal  from 
politics  will  be  less  abrupt.  Though  he  never  reached  the  shining 
feoal  of  the  Presidency  he  has  had  a  notable  career. 

[From  the  Illinois  State  Register) 
Admiral  Gives  More  Close-Up  Views  of  Great  Men  and  Others  at 

DLMOCR.^nc  Fete 

Chicago  — (Smile-o-gram  written   during  sessions  cf   Democratic 
National  Convention) — Little  wonder  that  James  A   Farley,  retiring 
national  chairman,  proved  the  most  popular  man  at  this  mammoth 
smiling,    laughing,    shouting,    singing,    fighting,   thoroughly   Demo- 
cratic battle  of  wcrds.  wits,  and  nerves 

Jim's  intimate  friends  knew  that  his  heart  was  broken  when 
his  consuming  desire  to  be  the  Presidential  nominee  was  snuifed 
cut  by  the  Roosevelt  high  command  Close  friends  and  oldtime 
supporters  ru.-hed  to  hini.  some  of  them  actually  in  tears,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  choose  tietween  following  Roosevelt  or  fol- 
lowing Farley — two  who  had  been  as  one— tv.o  who  will  remain 
as  one  so  far  as  fundamental  affections  are  concerned,  but  both 
of  them  could  not  be  President. 

Here  Is  an  intimate  personal  story  characteristic  cf  Jim  Farley, 
which  came  to  me  through  one  of  Jim's  Intimate  personal  friends 
United  States  Dl-strlct  Attorney  Claude  N.  Sapp.  of  Columbia.  S.  C. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Sapp's  wife  was  killed  In  an  automobile 
accident  while  on  a  tender-hearted,  charitable  mission.  She  was 
carrying  food  and  good  rhecr  to  a  poor  old  colored  mammy  who 
had  helped  to  take  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sapp's  11 -year -old  boy.  Joe, 
when  the  latter  was  a  baby. 

Glnnt  Jim  Farley's  tender  heart  was  deeply  sorrowed  by  this 
tragedy.  It  was  I'Vp  a  death  In  his  own  family  His  attachment 
for  little  Joe  Sapp  was  most  beautiful,  sir  cere,  and  profound  He 
went  to  him  to  comfort  him  when  his  mother  was  killed  and  ex- 
changed visits  with  little  Joe  They  were  like  boj-s  together— two 
hearr.=5  beating  as  one 

This  great  Democratic  National  Convention  came  en  Jim 
Parley  arranged  to  have  little  Joe  come  to  Chicago  with  the  latters 
father  so  they  could  be  close  together.  He  took  little  Joe  to  the 
speaker's  platform  where  he  could  see  and  know  everything  that 
was  going  on.  The  night  before  the  convention,  when  a  preview- 
was  staged  for  the  movies  with  Jim  as  a  central  figure,  little  Joe 
was  on  hand  with  authority  to  exercise  unreserved  censorship. 
When  it  was  all  over,  big  Jim  leaned  over  and  said  to  smiling 
bright-eyed  little  Joe: 

"Joe.  If  there  is  anything  you  don't  like  about  this,  we'll  change 
it  or  cut  it  out  ' 

Little  Joe  approved  and  the  show  went  on. 

Tender  little  human-Interest  stories  like  this  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  many  of  Jim  Farley's  close  personal  friends  with  whom  I 
visited  In  Jims  national  headqtiarters  In  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
where — and  this  is  significant — the  central  figure  on  the  outer  wall 
was  a  great  lifelike  portrait  of  Jim's  friend,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Unanimously  reelected  national  chairman  yesterday,  he  will  re- 
tain that  position  long  enough  to  help  coach  his  svircessor.  TTien 
he  will  assume  his  new  resptmsibllltles  as  head  of  the  New  York 
American   League    baseball    organization. 

The  most  significant  thing  which  J;m  Farley  sold  In  his  state- 
ment was  that  he  wishes  to  see  the  Democratic  Party  remain  in 
power,  and  that  he  will  support  the  Roosevelt -Wallace  ticket. 
His  words  synchronize  in  happy  accord  with  the  compliments  paid 
to  him  by  President  Roosevelt  by  radio,  and  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 
person  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  and  to  the  Nation. 

That  the  retiring  national  chairman  will  retain  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Slate  Central  Committee  of  New  York  means  that 
thoroughly  democratic  Jim  Farley  will  not  only  be  in  there  pitch- 
ing for  the  New  York  Yanks,  but  for  the  New  York  democracy, 
which  has  the  highest  batting  average  In  the  N.itlonal  Electoral 
College. 

This  remarkable  drama  In  politics  again  emphasizes  the  chivalry 
of  Jim  Farley,  who  has  done  exactly  what  wa^  anticipated  In  these 
columns— be  a  "good  Fport."  go  along  with  the  Roosevelt  ticket, 
avoid  anything  that  would  savor  of  the  memorable  "walk-out"  in 
1932.  and  be  entitled  to  share  the  Joys  and  responsibilities  of  an- 
other Democratic  victory. 

This  means  more  friends  for  Jim  Parley.  It  strengthens  him 
with  his  party  and  appeals  to  men  and  women  everywhere  because 
of  its  unmistakable  element  of  good  sportsmanship.  It  means  that 
the  future  will  bring  its  "Draft  Farley"  demand  for  this  great 
Democrat,  to  whom  ever\'body  hopes  financial  success  comes 
through  the  great  national  game,  and  who  is  Indi.spensable  to  the 
greatest  national  game  of  them  all  In  which  he  is  a  past  master — 
politics  and  government. 


)Prom  the  Springfield  {111  )   State  Register  of  July  20,  1940) 
Farlet  a  "Good  Sport" 
Jim  Farley  Is  going  to  play  ball  with  both  the  New  York  Yankees 
and  the  Democratic  Party,  of  whiCh  he  is  a  gnat,  living  symbol. 


(From  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C  )   Herald  of  July  10.  1940] 
Jim  Farley's  Plan 

Oppositionists  have  tried  hard  to  make  It  appear  that  James 
Aloysius  Farley  and  Franklin  Dslano  Roosevelt  had  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  but  pictures  taken  at  Hyde  Park  during 
Mr.  Farley's  recent  visit  showed  two  men  who  seemed  to  be  the 
best  of  friends  and  in  the  best  of  humor.  If  their  laughing 
faces  were  assumed  it  must  be  said  that  Frank  and  Jim  are  actois 
par  excellence  Judging  by  the  comment  of  Mr.  Farley  after  the 
meeting  the  pictures  told  a  true  story 

No  one  knows  what  Mr  Roosevelt  will  do  If  the  Democratic 
Convention  asks  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  No  one 
knows  what  plans  Mr.  Farley  has  In  mind.  A  few  years  ago 
those  who  busied  them.selves  to  map  out  a  future  for  the  Post- 
master General  picked  out  a  job  as  president  cf  a  to^'ering  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  concern  Nothing  came  of  the  assignment. 
Jim  stayed  en  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  went  aboui  the  coun- 
try dedicating  new  post-ofBce  buildings,  and  signed  stacks  of  letters 
with  green  Ink.     The  gues.sers  were  in  error. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  Mr  Farley  and  Mr  Cox.  a  former 
Democratic  nominee  for  President,  may  take  over  the  Yankee 
baseball  franchise  and  that  Jim  will  have  charge  of  the  team. 
There  may  be  something  to  the  rumor  and  many  fans  hope  it 
may  prove  true  The  Yankees  have  not  been  doing  so  well  this 
year.  They  lack  pep.  and  the  fans  believe  that  James  Aloysius 
Is  the  one  man  who  can  put  pep  into  any  project  he  tackles  He 
put  more  of  It  into  two  national  campaigns  than  any  man  in 
political  history  Why  not  trust  him  to  inject  an  abundajice  of 
the  same  stuff  into  the  Yankee  baseball  team  which  seems  to 
be  much  In  need  of  It? 

(From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  of  July  17,  1940| 
Jim  Mat  be  a  President,  Antwat 

Jim  Farley  appears  to  be  the  only  leader  at  Chicago  whose  loy- 
alty to  his  p.irtv  and  its  traditions  Is  greater  than  his  subserviency 
to  its  titular  head  He  ha.s  all  along  been  d"'=crlbed  as  oppo.sed 
to  the  elaborately  organized  third-term  movement  as  a  violation 
of  his  party's  as  well  as  of  a  national  principle.  Ar.d  he  is  the  cnly 
Democratic  leader  who  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
the  pres.-ure  of  White  House  janizaries  and  submit  his  one  rival 
candidacy  for  his  party's  nomination  for  President 

It  Is  obvious  that  Mr  Farley  has  i>ersi£ted  with  little.  If  any. 
hope  of  winning,  but  rather  with  determlnaticn  to  make  a  showing 
of  a  contest  in  a  convention  organized  for  submis.«lon  to  adminis- 
tration dictation  He  has  managed  to  do  this  and  retain  his 
dignity  and  the  xespect  of  his  fellow  partisans.  Now  It  appears 
that  In  the  end  he  Is  not  going  to  fail  entirely  to  realize  his  laudable 
ambition  to  be  a  president,  for.  If  rumors  and  reports  in  b  iseball 
circles  are  dependable,  he  will  become  the  president  cf  the  Yankees, 
even  If  he  is  denied,  as  he  clearly  will  be,  the  Presidency  of 
Yankeedcm.  . 

(From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)   Spokesman-Review  cf  July  22,  1940] 

Farley  Discarded 

Jim  Farley,  the  organizing  eenius  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Is  to 
retire  from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  party's  national  com- 
mittee, and  director  of  the  campaign,  on  August  17,  sacrificed 
along  with  the  historic  principles  of  the  party  to  the  ambition  of 
the  man  he  has  served  with  an  almost  dogUke  loyalty  since  1932. 

A  more  shabby  return  for  faithfulness  has  .seldom  been  recorded 
even  in  the  selfiish  and  ruthless  game  of  politics. 


It  was  Farley  who  won  the  presidential  nomination  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  and  it  wa.s  Farley  who  organized  the  forces  that 
made  Mr  Roo.sevelis  reelection  victory  in  1936  si)  overwhelming. 
But  thi.s  year  Farley,  because  he  believed  Mr  Ro«s«'velt  meant  it 
when  he  sjud  he  did  not  want  to  serve  another  term  and  pr(>ce«^ded 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  not  violate  the  third-term  prin- 
ciple. Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  has- given 
such  devoted  service. 

Mr  Roosevelt  turned  against  Parley  when  he  found  that,  great  as 
was  Farley's  personal  allegiance  to  him,  his  fidelity  to  a  principle 
of  the  party  was  greater  and  he  would  not  stultify  hlmstlf.  as 
others  did.  by  abandoning  his  announced  determination  to  force  a 
contest  111  the  convention  on  the  ihird-lertn  is.sue  by  presenting  his 
own  candidacy  for  nomination. 

Though  Farlev  thus  is  discarded  and  superseded  by  more  obse- 
quious aides,  he  does  not  thereby  become  an  object  of  commisera- 
tion He  retires  with  his  self-respect  Intact.  Indulging  neither  in 
self-pity  nor  recrimination  Brought  up  In  the  Tanunnny  tradi- 
tion that  regularity  Is  the  first  great  principle  of  professlotial  poli- 
tics, he  makes  formal  announcement  that  he  will  .support  the  ticket. 
But,  henceforth,  his  preoccupation  will  be  baseball  and  not  party 
organization. 

His  divorcement  from  the  Cabinet  and  party  leadership  breaks 
about  the  last  link  binding  Mr  R;i03evelt's  administration  machine 
to  traditional  democracy,  as  he  has  repudiated  practically  every 
Jeffersonian  principle  of  that  historic  parly. 

[From  the  South  Betid  Tribune  of  July  17,  1940] 
Farley's  Farewell 

The  tone  and  the  content  of  National  Chairman  James  A  Farlev's 
address  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee  indicated  his  formal 
retirement  from  that  |)osltlon  In  the  near  future,  perhaps  within 
the  next  week.  Mr  Farley  has  been  national  chairman  for  8  years, 
and  In  his  regime  the  Democratic  Party  achieved  two  sweeping 
national  victories.  Nobody  In  che  party  has  moie  political  acumen 
and  relatively  few  can  be  credited  with  as  much  Certainly  Mr. 
Farley's  political  skill  has  been  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Why.  then,  is  Mr  Farley  on  the  way  out  even  while  it  looks  as  If 
"his  man"  will  be  the  Presidential  nominee  again?  Of  course,  a 
first  rate  national  chairman  could  have  sonie  practical  incentive, 
apart  from  Internal  party  conditions,  to  retire  nlier  8  years  of 
service  Private  economic  cor.ditlons  could  be  a  potent  force  for 
retirement  because  the  national  chairmanship  and  the  Cabinet  jxjsi- 
tion  held  by  Mr  Farley  do  not  have  financial  returns  commensurate 
with  what  might  be  attainable  for  him  in  private  activity. 

It  seems  settled,  however,  that  Mr  Farley  is  about  to  retire  pri- 
marily because  the  Democratic  Party  has  become  the  tool  of  the 
New  Deal  group  that  is  contemptuous  of  Democratic  Party  principles. 
Tliat  group  operates  on  a  "rule  or  ruin"  basis;  and  Mr  Farley  Is  not 
disposed  to  be  cooperative  with  It.  He  Is  one  of  the  ablest  Demo- 
crats: but  ability  does  not  count  for  much  with  the  new  dealers 
who  have  acquired  tremendous  power  by  control  of  the  patronage 
system,  if  it  Is  not  attended  by  subservience  to  them 

If  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  enter  the  1940  campaign  with  a 
nominee  symbolizing;  violation  of  the  third-term  tradition,  it  will 
need  consummate  iklll  in  campaign  direction.  It  is  already  des- 
tined, before  the  nomination  Is  made,  to  carry  the  handicaps  cf 
wildcat  Government  financing,  failure  to  solve  vital  economic  prob- 
lems, and  vigorous  liberal  opposition  in  the  person  of  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nominee.  Wendell  L  WiUkle  It  apparently  will 
need  a  Farley  more  than  It  did  In  1932  and  1936 

The  rumor  that  Harry  L  Hopkin.s  will  st'cceed  Mr.  Farley  in  the 
chairmanship  Is  exceedingly  interesting  That,  of  course,  would 
be  a  logical  development,  indeed.  Republican  Etratrglsts  and  gen- 
uine Democrats,  made  resentful  by  the  ni>w  dealers'  arro2.ince.  might 
classify  it  as  proof  that  the  law  of  retribution  has  not  been  sus- 
pended. Mr  Hopkins,  the  scclal  worker  who  became  a  New  Deal 
dignitary  in  the  first  place  becau.se  he  attracted  Mrs  Roosevelt'? 
attention  and  who  is  now  living  In  the  White  Hot'sr  may  be  even 
better  qualified,  at  least  In  principle,  than  the  ineffable  Ickes  or 
Tommy  Corcoran  to  direct  a  third-term  ca.mpaign  designed  to  keep 
the  New  Deal  "experimentalists"  in  power.  Certainly  James  A. 
Farley  would  be  an  Incongruous  campaign  director  under  the  ex- 
istent circumstances. 

Mr  Farley  Is  not  likely  to  rnncunce  that  he  intends  to  "takn 
a  walk"  into  the  Republican  ranks  this  year  He  Is  still  a  thorough 
Democrat;  and,  besides,  he  is  not  devoid  of  friendship  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  althou^rh  their  relationship  is  not  what  It  used  to  be 
The  treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  recent 
years  and  particularly  In  this  1940  national  convention,  however, 
remains  highly  significant  It  is  concrete  proof  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  no  longer  controlled  by  Democrats 


[From  the  Scranton  (Pa  )  Tribune  of  July  23,  1940) 
"Gentleman  Jim" 
As  the  smoke  screens  of  hypocrl.^y  fade  away  from  the  Chicago 
"draft"  se.ssion  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  blgpest  man 
at  the  proceedings,  the  man  who  came  away  with  his  colors  of 
personal  integrity,  self-respect,  and  loyalty  gloriously  flying  was 
James  Aloysius  Parley,  the  top  flight  pKjlltical  leader  of  America, 
Whom  the  New  Deal's  tactics  has  forced  to  the  sidelines. 


>      -fl 
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Never  once  In  all  the  trying  moments  of  his  stay  In  the  Windy 
City,  a  period  which  saw  his  prerogatives  usurped  by  the  Inner 
fruard  of  the  New  Deal,  saw  him  left  out  in  the  cold  while  the  eelf- 
appolnted  high  command  spared  neither  Mr.  Parley's  pride  nor 
privileges,  did  the  genial,  poised  national  chairman  show  the  slight- 
est irritation  or  go  back  on  what  had  been  his  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

With  equal  equanimity.  Mr  Parley  endured  Indifference,  slights, 
affronts,  and  shameful  neglect  from  the  Hopkins  brigade,  which 
kept  the  wires  hot  from  a  smoke-filled  room  In  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  to  the  White  House. 

Throughout  the  trying  days  in  Chicago.  Mr  Farley  carried  him- 
self with  urbanity,  good  humor,  dignity,  and  showed  himself  a  man 
of  admirable  character  and  sportsmanship. 

The  cruelest  blow  of  all  to  the  man  who  made  Roosevelt  Presi- 
dent in  1932  by  his  prodiglcxis  campaign  efforts,  and  saw  46  of  the 
48  States  flock  to  the  Democratic  standard  in  1936.  reelecting  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  was  the  one  in  which  the  White  House  crowd  tried  to 
deny  Mr.  Parley  the  realization  of  a  dream  he  has  pursued  ftjr  28 
years — having  his  name  placed  In  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

Political  realist  that  he  Is.  Mr.  Farley  knew  better  than  any- 
one else  at  the  convention  that  he  stood  no  chance  of  winning  the 
nomination  He  never  really  had  any  serious  thoughts  that  the 
pr:ze  would  fall  to  him.  but  for  nearly  three  decades  he  has 
nursed  In  his  heart  the  hope  that  one  day  he  might  achieve  a 
status  In  American  life  where  he  could,  with  consistency,  have 
hLs  name  presented  to  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  candidate  fcr 
the  nomination. 

The  party  that  owed  so  much  to  him  nearly  succeeded  In  deny- 
ing Mr.  Farley  this  legitimate  Joy.  The  Hopkins  rcu^hridcrs  sought 
to  balk  the  move  to  have  Mr.  Parley  s  name  placed  in  nomination. 
They  tried  to  talk  Senator  Glass  out  of  nominating  Mr.  Farley  but 
they  failed.  The  one  thing  that  Mr.  Farley  asked  from  his  party 
after  years  of  faithful  service,  he  got  only  with  sullen  reluctance 
and  begrudglngly  from  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Senator  Glass  made  the  nominating  speech  It  wa.s  a  valiant 
effort  from  a  great  American  who  places  principle  before  political 
expediency.  It  was  a  speech  of  which  Mr.  Farley  has  ever^-  right 
to  be  proud,  and  proud  of  It  he  was  I  have  pursued  a  course 
that  has  been  dictated  by  the  deepest  conviction,  and  when  a 
man  fails  to  follow  his  convictions  he  is  false  to  himself,  false  to 
hLs  party,  and  false  to  his  country.  I  wanted  this  convention  to 
proceed  as  a  democratic  body  should  proceed  to  nominate  its 
standard  bearers  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  That  U  the  democratic  method  and  that  has 
been  observed.  My  name  was  placed  in  nomination  by  a  great 
and  noble  American.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
Senator  C.\btes  Glass,  of  Virginia." 

It  was  one  of  the  biggest  moments  In  Mr.  Parleys  life.  It  was 
an  hour  of  triumph  which  he  had  well  earned.  Fortunately  for 
the  good  name  of  the  American  people  It  was  not  the  last  big 
moment  Mr.  Parley  had  in  Chicago.  Another  came  to  him  on  last 
Friday  afternoon,  and  more  expressive  than  volumes  of  praise.  It 
bespoke  the  high,  perscmal  qualities  of  the  man  the  Hopkins 
roiighriders  have  caviscd  to  retire  from  politics,  the  game  he  loved 
•o  absorbingly.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  spontaneous  reception 
from  the  American  press,  which  with  all  Its  faults,  has  a  way  of 
determining  the  true  value  of  man.  From  reporters  who  have 
wavered  the  great  and  the  near  great  for  many  years.  Mr.  Parley 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch.  It  was  an  eloquent 
testimonial  to  his  fairness,  good  sportsmanship,  and  fine  citizen- 
ship It  was  a  natural  demonstration  of  affection  which  the  press 
would  feel  moved  to  give  to  few  men.  It  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  they  gave  it  to  a  man  who  placed  his  political  head  on 
the  block  to  preserve  his  Integrity,  his  honor,  and  to  protest  the 
violation  of  the  third-term  tradition. 

(Prom  the  Sioux  Falls  (S  Dak  )  Dally  Argtis-Leader  of  July  19.  1940) 
Loss  TO  Dtmocratic  Partt 

James  A.  Farley  said  3  months  ago  that  his  name  would  be 
offered  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Wednesday  night  his  name  was  presented  Farley 
kept  his  word,  even  though  be  iuiew  the  tturd-term  enthusiasts 
would  reject  him  ignomlnlcusly 

Several  times  the  same  Farley  has  let  It  be  known  that  he  would 
turn  down  any  opportimlty  to  continue  longer  as  national  chair- 
man of  his  party  When  the  national  committee  meets  Saturday 
to  select  a  cbalmuin  and  otherwise  organize  for  the  1940  campaign. 
It  likely  wUl  be  found  that  Parley  has  kept  his  word  again. 

In  the  passing  of  Parley  from  the  political  picture  the  Demo- 
crau  will  lose  an  outstanding  figure.  A  lovable  character  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  within  the  party,  by  his  own  personality,  asiute- 
nes.'..  and  organizing  ability  he  contributed  immensely  to  two 
sweeping  Democratic   victories. 

Although  he  has  differed  with  the  President  on  the  third-term 
Issue,  and  was  replaced  as  confidential  advisor  bv  Hopkins.  Ickes. 
Corcoran.  Cohen,  and  others,  it  is  not  likely  that  Farley  will  take 
a  walk  in  the  1940  election.  He  has  a  record  of  party  loyalty  no: 
approached  in  modern  days  Farley  realizes  he  has  had  his'  day. 
and  i.s  not  so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  insulted  by  being  replaced  as 
Presidential  advisor. 

If  Farley  merely  sits  on  the  bench  during  the  1940  campaign, 
that  alone  will  damage  the  Democratic  cause  t>ecause  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  loyalty  in  previous  elections  has  been  a  great  Inspira- 
tion to  his  friends  and  party  workers. 


(Prom  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  of  Jtily  22,  1940) 
Jim  Farltt's  Exrr 

James  A.  Farley  finally  came  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  For  the  man  he  made  President  of  the 
United  States  turned  against  hlra  In  a  demonstration  of  ingratitude 
that  has  no  equal  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  So 
now  "Big  Jim."  who  achieved  alone  the  task  of  putting  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  the  White  House,  leaves  politics,  resigning  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Presi- 
dential-election campaign. 

Mr.  Farley  had  known  for  months,  even  years,  that  the  man  he 
made  had  less  use  for  him  than  formerly.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  eagerly  sought  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  Jim  Parley.  He  leaned  heavily  upon  him  for  he  had  recognized 
in  Mr.  Farley  a  gifted  politician,  an  organizing  genius,  a  man  whose 
personality  attracted  to  his  bide  Democrats  of  all  types,  even  the 
New  Deal  radicals,  as  long  as  they  could  see  the  way  clear  to  use 
his  talents  in  their  behalf. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  Mr.  Farley  was 
Impeccable  in  his  honest  treatment  of  all  elements  in  the  party. 
The  soul  of  honor,  he  never  deceived  anyone,  and  he  kept  his 
pledges.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  did  not  know  how  to  double 
deal  or  double  cross.  He  knows  now,  however,  what  the  double 
cress  and  double  dealing  are. 

Just  what  it  was  that  caused  the  rift  between  Mr  Parley  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  first  place  may  be  obscure  for  seme  time.  It  may 
have  been  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  preferred  the  counsel  of  his  •'brain 
trust."  the  group  of  yes  men  he  gathered  around  him.  It  definitely 
become  known  that  Mr  Farley  himself  was  not  a  new  dealer  but  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  sch.x)l.  That  did  not  help  the  situation,  and 
the  rift  widened  At  last  the  two  men  saw  each  other  very  little, 
although  one  was  the  President  and  the  other  a  Cabinet  officer 

Once  Mr  Parley  went  to  Mr  Roosevelt  to  ask  what  his  intentions 
were  for  1940.  He  frankly  told  the  President  that  he  would  like  to 
try  for  the  Presidential  nomination  for  himself.  The  President  cut 
Jim  Farley  to  the  bone  with  what  he  said  and  d:d  on  that  occa- 
sion. Characteristically  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  up- 
roariously But  he  laughed  alone.  Jim  Farley  did  not  laugh. 
Then  the  President  said.  "Why.  Jim.  you  could nt  be  elected." 

So  Jim  Farley  is  out  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  a  .sadder  but  a  far  wiser  man  than  before.  One  wonders 
how  many  loyal  Democrats  who  did  not  like  the  way  the  Chicago 
convention  was  run  by  the  new  dealers  but  who  still  are  devoted  to 
'Big  Jim"  Farley  will  vote  when  they  go  into  the  secret  booths  in 
November. 

(Prom  the  Shreveport  (La  >  Times  of  July  23.  1940] 
The  N.\-noN  Accumms  Ms.  Pap.let 

The  real  winner  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
James  A  Farley.  He  alone  came  out  of  that  grumbling  gathering 
with  the  love  and  loyalty,  the  admiration  and  respect  of  everyone. 
Today.  In  the  hearts  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  is  Us  outstanding  figure. 

The  widespread  admiration  for  Mr  Farley  within  his  party  Is 
reflected  by  those  outside  of  it.  Before  and  during  the  convention 
he  followed  tlie  course  on  which  his  con.science  and  his  Judgment 
as  to  the  welfare  of  his  party  and  hU  country  guided  him  He 
followed  it  gently,  so  as  not  to  harm  others,  but  his  steps  were 
firm.  To  the  most  humble  of  workers,  and  to  the  highest  leader, 
he  kept  his  word  He  never  evaded,  never  delayed  a  decision  and 
never  permitted  any  situation  to  arise  that  might  give  a  false 
impression  of  his  plans,  or  lead  to  embarrassment  in  the  plan« 
of  others. 

Mr  Farley  has  ascended  from  the  top  pedestal  of  his  own  party 
to  a  high  point  of  national  respect  and  approval  He  well  deserves 
every  bit  of  the  reipect  and  acclaim  he  is  receiving 


[Prom  the   Springfield    (Mass  )    Union   of   July    18.    1940 1 
Wings  at  CmcAco 

The  New  Deal  is  getting  its  wings  as  a  political  party  In 
Chicago  this  week.  Like  a  chicken  heart  in  a  laboratory  it  has 
been  beating  for  more  than  7  years  as  the  result  of  injections 
of  plain  old-fashioned  politics  administered  by  such  shrewd  and 
capable  doctors  as  James  A  Farley  The  decision  has  now  been 
made  to  shut  off  the  supply  lines,  furnish  the  heart  with  a  body 
and  send  it  forth  into  the   wide  world. 

There  U  doubt  about  the  strength  of  the  ne*F  wings,  not  only 
among  Republicans  who  have  been  disgruntled  by  the  phenom- 
enon of  artificial  life  during  the  Roosevelt  tenure,  but  among  the 
old-line  Democrats  who  fear  the  consequences  of  scutUin-^  an 
established  party  and  replacing  it  with  an  organization  whose 
very  foundation  is  the  heady  liberalism  that  has  been  succe-^sful 
politically  only  as  it  has  been  kept  in  check.  Supplying  the 
brakes  were  the  minority  opposition  and  that  section  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  still  adheres  to  the  democracy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Mr    Farley   has   been   stripped   of  his   chevTons      Harry   Hopkins 
has  replaced  him   as   the   political  Moses   for   the  third  New   Deal 
The    Hopitiui-Corcoran-Cohen    circle    of    palace    pets    has    at    last 
won    Its    long-drawn-out    fight    with    the    Democratic    regulars: 
Roosevelt  has  dropped   the  pilot. 

In    the   convention   excitement.    In   the   certainty   of   Roosevelt's 
nomaiation    in    spite    of    his    cryptic    message    of    Tuesday    night 
there   is   no   doubt    but   that    the   new   general   staff   has   won  it« 


tnttlBl  victory.  The  frantic  efforts  to  reclaim  Jim  Farley  for  the 
aetuml  election  campaign  are  a  demonstration  of  weakness,  how- 
ever     Even    the    omni.sclent    inner   circle   probably    realizes    this. 

It  was  one  thing  to  shove  the  political  brains  of  the  election 
organization  aside  for  convention  purposes:  it  will  be  another 
thing  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  those 
brains  are  outmoclcd  and  worthless;  it  will  be  another  thing  to 
replace  the  discarded  parts  of  a  political  machine  that  has  func- 
tioned with  the  most  efficient,  if  most  ruthless,  power  m  the 
modern   era   of    American    politics. 

Attempts  to  butter  Jim  Farley  are  being  made  now  after  the 
tlcve  has  been  thrown  In  his  face.  Tlie  New  Deal  party  banks  on 
his  traditional  loyalty  to  avert  a  schism  that  is  daily  becoming 
more  Imminent  Perhaps  Mr  Farley  will  give  In.  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  and  because   of  that   loyalty,  which   Is  deep-rooted. 

Farley  as  an  acquiescent  follower  is  different  than  Farley  as  an 
active  leader,  however  His  antipathy  to  a  Third  term  is  no  secret. 
The  insult  of  permitting  Senator  Barkley  to  disclose  the  third- 
term  decision,  rather  than  leaving  the  announcement  to  the  na- 
tional chairman,  rankles  in  Mr  Farley's  breast,  according  to  word 
from  Chicacjo.  Further,  the  a.scendant  star  of  the  superliberals. 
uh  .m  Farley  has  long  detested  and  kept  in  check,  mvist  supply  a 
backlog  of  bitterness  for  the  Postmaster  General's  present  state  of 
mind  He  may  go  along,  but  his  company  will  not  implement 
the  New  Deal  cause  as  It  did  in   1932  and  again  in   1936 

The  New  York  Post  is  probably  the  most  ardent  pro-New  Deal 
newspaper  in  the  cjuntry  today.  One  of  its  columnists  at  Chicago 
is  Samuel  Grafton,  who  has  vigorously  supported  Mr  Roosevelt's 
policies  all  along  If  this  analysis  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
campaign  seem.'<  like  Republican  propaganda,  read  Mr.  Grafton 
in  Tuesday  night's  Pest      He  says; 

•  Mr.  Farley  is  porh^ips  the  most  gifted  campaign  manager  In 
the  countr>''s  history,  and  some  of  th?  liberals,  who  want  to  run 
th-?  party,  also  want  Farley  to  stay  as  chairman  That  Is  what 
they  are  fighting  for  today.  Perhaps  he  will  stay  His  loyalty 
goes  deep.  But  it  is  now  going  to  be  a  new  kind  of  party  Mr. 
Farley  knows  it.  and  does  n;it  like  it  He  knows  how  to  run  a 
party,  and  he  was  willing  to  carry  lib.ralism  along.  Now  it  is  a  little 
uncertain  who  is  carrying  whom,  and  a  new  crystallization  is 
taking  place  deep  down  in  the  oldest  American  political 
organization." 

(From  the  Shelby   (N    C  )   Daily  Star  of  July  13.  1940] 
He'll  be  Missed 

The  rumor  persl.sts  that  after  the  Chicago  Democratic  National 
Convention  Janus  A  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Com.mittee  and  Postmaster  General  In  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  will 
resign. 

That  will  l>e  a  great  loss  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  crganiz.ng  genius  cf  Parity  is  unsurpassed  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  Nation  Furthermore,  he  has  done  a  good  Job  as 
Postmaster  General  Giving  credit  where  due.  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  much  of  the  Democratic  gains  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  8  years  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Farley 

The  Democratic  Party  without  Farley  to  direct  the  campaign  this 
year,  fcllcwlng  the  convention  in  Chicago,  will  be  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  To  him  more  than  any  other  man  must  go  the 
credit  cf  the  Democratic  majorities  In  1932  and  in  1936  His  ability 
U  conceded  by  his  opponents  and  he  wculd  be  an  exceedingly  useful 
man  to  the  party  this  year,  particularly  In  view  of  the  imposing 
set-up  contemplated  by  the  Republican  Party. 

The  reported  resignation  of  Farley  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  that 
he  is  convinced  that  President  Roosevelt  will  be  offered  a  third- 
term  r.cm:nnticn  by  the  Democrats  Further,  some  hold  that  he 
is  convinced  the  Presldr-nt  will  run  again. 

There  is  little  dcubt  tatit  what  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  strongest 
man  the  Democrats  can  offer  at  this  lime.  But,  likewise,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  absence  cf  the  ability  of  Farley  in  the  active 
campaign  will  take  some  cf  the  Roosevelt  strength  from  him. 

Seme  months  ago  It  appeared  that  Parleys  name  would  be  placed 
before  the  convention  for  President  Irrespective  of  the  President's 
Intentions.  Even  If  this  shculd  be  dene,  if  the  Presidents  name 
goes  before  the  convention,  in  the  face  of  pledges  he  has  received. 
neither  Farley  nor  any  other  candidate  wlU  have  a  chance  to  win 
the  nomination 

[From  the  Sheboygan  ( Wis  )  Press  of  July  20.  19401 

A   Grkat   Leadeh     a   Oraitd  Man 

(By  C    E    Broughton.  national  committeeman) 

James  A  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Dem<x:ratlc  National  Committee 
foi  8  years,  the  man  whose  organization  work  laid  the  foundation 
for  Roosevelt's  first  nomination.  Is  to  retire  next  month  to  reengage 
in  business. 

While  It  was  known  among  his  Intimate  friends  that  he  had  re- 
mained In  public  life  at  great  financial  sacrifice  and  that  he  was 
to  retire,  still  the  bold  announcement  made  at  the  meetmg  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  yesterday  catised  keen  regret. 

A  little  over  8  years  ago  Mr  Farley  was  little  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  New  'i'ork  State,  but  his  aggressive  leadership  over  a 
period  of  8  years  has  made  him  a  national  figure  and  one  of  the  most 
beloved  men  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  Postmaster  General  and  a  member  of  Pre.sident  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet  he  ha-^  erdeared  himself  to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  As  Postmaster  General  he  has  inaugurated  many  new  busi- 
oem  ethics  that  have  brought  the  system  to  the  his^est  point  In  all 


history  To  every  employee  in  the  Department  he  is  plain  Jim, 
and  when  he  leaves  every  member  of  the  foice.  from  the  highest  to 
those  in  the  more  humble  positions,  will  mss  him 

In  political  parties  men  come  and  go.  Some  are  not  even  men- 
tioned when  they  retire,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Mr  Farley 
E^•ery  member  of  the  national  committee  holds  him  in  hi^h  esteem 
because  he  has  never  broken  his  wcid.  and  he  is  a  leader  others  are 
pioud  to  follow. 

In  the  Chicago  convention  no  man  received  greater  recognition. 
The  'boys  of  the  press,"  the  delegates,  the  men  who  make  up  the 
official  family  at  Washington,  all  paid  dc-^erved  tribute  to  his  hader- 
ship.  A  number  of  newspapers  ende.ivored  to  create  the  impi'  ssion 
that  there  had  been  a  break  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Parley, 
all  cf  which  wae  disproved  in  the  convention 

Throughout  the  entire  proceedit.gs  there  were  Just  two  men  who 
stood  out  most  prominently,  the  President  and  Mr  Farley  Mr 
Farley  is  not  cnly  a  leader,  but  he  has  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
national  committee  through  an  8-year  period  to  a  point  where 
efficiency  is  the  last  word  He  has  built  up  an  organization  and 
retires  with  the  gratifying  knowledge  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $100,000  in  the  treasury  and  that  all  convention  ex- 
penses are  paid.  Tliat  is  a  compliment  for  the  organization  under 
Mr.  Farley 

The  President  paid  a  tribute  to  "Jim  "  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
vention Tlnirsday  night.  While  it  is  cnly  natural  that  two  great 
leaders  might  differ  at  time--  upon  public  questions,  that  difference 
at  no  time  affected  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  and  Mr  Roosevelt  owe  i.  debt  of  gratittide 
to  Mr  Parley  for  the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  displayed,  his 
loyalty  to  the  New  Deal  and  the  many  financial  Kicriftces  that  he 
has  made. 

If  "Jim"  Parley  had  lived  In  any  other  State  but  New  York,  he 
would  have  been  named  the  candidate  for  vice  president,  for  all  the 
delegates  in  that  convention  wanted  to  do  something  in  rt>cognition. 
They  passed  resolutions,  they  ajjplauded.  they  honored  him  in 
every  respect  they  could 

As  one  who  has  served  under  Jim  Farley  for  8  years,  let  me 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  grandest  leaders,  one  of  the  "squarest 
shooters  "  in  public  life,  and  our  friendship  cannot  be  shattered  by 
his  retirement. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash  )  Times  of  July  26,  1940) 
Chairman  Wanted 
Messrs.  Rcxjsevelt  and  Wallace,  holding  first  conference  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  seek  somelxidy  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  their  party's  national  committee  Mr  Wallace  is  to 
make  a  speaking  tour  of  the  country.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  pleading 
pressure  of  business,  will  keep  off  the  road  and  hang  around  the 
radio  There  mu.st  be  a  chairman  to  run  the  organization  and 
round  up  votes. 
.  No  doubt  many  persons  would  be  willing  to  take  the  chairman- 
ship, but  there  will  t>e  difficulty  In  getting  a  Democrat  on  the  Job. 
I>>mocrats  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in  this  connection 
quickly  shy  away  Sjuihern  Democratic  leaders  will  not  soon 
recover  from  the  humiliation  inflicted  ujwn  them  In  the  Chicago 
"putsch  "  Northern  Democratic  leaders  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
treatment  of  Mr  Jim  Farley  And  anyway,  what  the  new  party 
really  needs  is  a  chairman  of  the  same  bent  as  the  candidates. 

spyRNEO  and  sugared 

No  matter  whom  they  chtxjse.  Messrs  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  will 
not  find  a  chairman  of  such  all-round  qualifications  as  Mr  Farley 
has  demonstrated  Big  Jim  goes  out  in  an  aura  of  mingled  her<j- 
ism  and  martyrdom:  publicly  spurned  by  the  man  he  made  Presi- 
dent, yet  as  publicly  smothered  with  sugary  words  of  endearment. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  vied  with  each  other  In  telling  the  world 
of  their  love  for  Mr.  Farley.  Some  folks  may  swallow  this;  not 
'Big  Jim" 

D?splte  all  cut  and  dried  arrangements  for  the  glorlflcatlon  of 
Roosevelt.  Farley  was  easily  the  star  of  the  Chicago  show.  We  hark 
back  to  this  for  brief  consideration  of  reasons  for  his  popularity 
with  Democrats.  E^ren  new  dealers  who  don't  like  him  concede 
Farley's  political  genius. 

PRACTICAL   POLITICS 

Farley  won  favor  with  Democrats  because  he  gave  them  the  flrrt 
taste  of  vlctor\'  they'd  had  in  16  years  No  one  has  ever  gi'.en 
Roosevelt  credit  for  more  than  a  talking  part  in  the  1932  campaign. 
Farley  procured  his  nomination  and  put  him  over  with  the  voters. 
Farley  lined  up  the  biggest  Industrial  magnates  of  the  countrv . 
later  to  be  denounced  by  Rocjsevelt  as  tones,  reacticnaries,  and 
crooks,  to  furnish  money  for  the  campaign  Farley  extended  the 
methods  Tammany  had  taught  him  to  induce;  harmonious  action  by 
every  corrupt  State  and  city  political  machine.  Practical  politics  is 
unconcerned  with  any  moral  or  social  issue. 

And  again  in  1936.  it  was  practical  politics  that  moved  Mr.  Farley 
to  compel  abandonment  of  the  Democratic  requirement  of  the  two- 
thirds  convention  vote  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  That 
was  shrewd  preparedness  for  easy  control  of  this  years  convention. 
No  doubt  Farley  expected  to  be  at  the  controls.  Roosevelt  crowded 
him  out. 

HALO    ASLANT 

Ajid  .so,  as  Mr.  Farley  moves  on  to  take  prominent  part  In  that 
other  national  game — ba:seball — a  Nation  that  wishes  him  well  need 
not  be  bhnd  to  his  share  In  creating  a  situation  which  has  become 
Intolerable  to  many  and  distasteful  to  all  Demcxirats.     The  halo  of 
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virrue  which  seemed  to  surmount  his  cranium  during  the  painful 
processes  at  Chicago,  appear?  somewhat  aslant  In  retrospect. 

People  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  well-rewarded  cooperation  of 
Tammany's  Flynn.  Jersey  City's  Hague.  Chicago's  Ed  Kelly:  the 
Pendergast  machine  in  Missouri  up  to  the  time  its  boss  was  put  in 
Jail,  the  Guffey  Pennsylvania  machine,  and  the  racketeers  of  every 
big  city  in  the  land  Tlie  New  Deal  ha5  done  well  by  all  these.  They 
may  muss  Farley's  leadership,  but  they'll  go  along. 

(From   the  New  York   World-Telegram   of  July  20,   1940) 

Jim  F.\iu.ey 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  closed  not  to  the  swing 
of  Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again,  but  to  that  melodious  tune.  When 
Irish   Eyes   Are   Smiling 

No  greater  tribute  has  been  paid  to  a  politician  than  wns  given 
freely  to  Jim  Farley  in  Chicago  The  delegates  gave  him  every- 
thing but  their  votes;  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  men  In 
politics  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  It  would  let  sentiment  or 
conviction  stand  in  the  way  of  self-interest. 

And  cynical  newspaper  correspondents,  who  had  seen  many 
national  chairmen  come  and  go.  gave  Jim  a  farewell  testimonial 
party  that  brought  mist  to  eyes  long  dry. 

Remember  8  years  ago.  when  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  the  bright  young 
men  around  him  were  hailed  as  white-plumed  idealists  and  there 
was  much  shaking  of  heads  at  the  thought  that  they  were  handi- 
capped by  the  grubby  materialism  of  "Jobmaster"  Parley? 

With  the  suns  that  have  risen  and  set  and  the  water  that  has 
flowed  down  the  river,  skeptics  have  learned  more  and  more  about 
the  smart  young  men  who  talked  idealism  while  reaching  out  for 
more  personal  power  and  have  learned  more  and  mere  about  un- 
pretentious gum-chewing  Jim  Farley,  who  never  boasted  a  doc- 
tor's degree  nor  prestuned  that  his  code  of  ethics  was  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  honorable  man. 

Jim  has  scarcely  any  hair  on  his  head,  but  the  bright  young 
boys  got  Into  it.  They  poached  on  his  preserve,  undermined  his 
chief's  confidence  In  him.  and  finally  left  Jim  on  the  outside  of 
the  White  House  looking  in. 

By  the  time  the  curtain  fell  the  Ph.  D.'s  of  high  and  noble  pur- 
pose had  been  revealed  as  men  of  greedy  ambitions,  and  Jim 
Farley  was  no  longer  called  "Jobmaster.  "  but  "Mr  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral," the  most  efficient  head  of  the  postal  service  since  Benjamin 
Frankiln,  and  Jim.  the  politician,  who  never  broke  his  word,  who 
never  failed  a  friend  And  he  niade  his  last  stand  on  the  simple 
democratic  principle  that  In  a  nation  of  free  men  and  in  a  party 
dedicated  to  liberalism,  delegates  should  vote  each  according  to 
his  own  conscience. 

(From  the  Schenectady  (N,  Y  )  Union-Star  of  July  18.  1940) 
"Vaulting  AMsmoN  Which  O'erle.^ps  Itself  ' 

In  a  convention  which  was  far  from  unanimous,  a  third-term 
nomination  was  voted  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  at  Chicago, 

The  Democratic  Party  allowed  Itself  to  be  dominated  by  In- 
fluences which  were  not  in  accord  with  either  the  Judgment  of 
many  of  its  leaders  or  with  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land  against 
conferring  the  Presidency  of  the  Nation  more  than  twice  on  any 
man  Not  even  Washington  or  Jefferson  was  great  enough  for  a 
third  term 

The  big  man  of  the  convention  was  Jemes  A  Farley,  national 
chairman,  who  stood  for  the  orderly  processes  of  democracy  re- 
gardless of  the  ambition  of  any  man.  and  would  not  permit  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  head  of  the  party  to 
dictate  to  him  when  he  stood  for  a  principle,  the  principle  of  no 
third  term  Greater  than  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  loomed  the  man 
who  largely  had  made  him  President 

It  was  ill-requited  service  which  Parley  gave  his  one-time  hero. 
For  16  years  he  had  done  the  hard,  toilsome  work  of  directing  and 
forwarding  Mr,  Roosevelt's  political  fortunes  Roosevelt's  two  terms 
as  Governor  and  two  terms  as  President  'vould  have  been  impossible 
Without  him  The  man  who  had  been  lightly — perhaps  too  lightly — 
considered  merely  a  vote-getting  politician  stands  revealed  before 
the  Nation,  in  the  crucial  test,  the  greater  man  of  the  two 

As  compared  with  the  petty  equivocations  and  evasions  which 
marked  Mr,  Roosevelt's  approach  to  the  question  of  the  third  term. 
the  forthright  statement  of  his  faithful  right-hand  man,  Farley. 
Bhlnes  in  contrast :  "I  have  pursued  a  course  here  that  has  been 
directed  by  deepest  convictions.  When  a  man  fails  to  follow  his 
convictions,  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  he's  false  to  himself. 
lies  false  to  his  party,  and  he's  false  to  his  country  ' 

Thus  rebuked  in  open  convention.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  gaze  today 
upon  the  political  wTeckage  he  has  caused.  The  party  which 
rponscred  his  two  elections  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land  is  split 
wide  apart  Wounded  are  the  friends  who.  with  shining-eyed  devo- 
tion, elevated  him  to  the  heights.  Ambition  and  the  worship  of 
power  have  led  to  political  ingratitude.  The  idol  of  men's  devotion 
turns  out  to  have  feet  of  clay. 


night  both  President  and  Mrs  R<  osevelt  spoke  words  of  praise  of 
Farley.  Jim  had  been  voted  on  in  the  convention  for  both  the 
Presidential  and  'Vice  Presidential  nominations  Not  only  in  the 
convention,  but  wherever  he  went  in  Chicago  during  the  week,  he 
was  received  like  a  c.-iampion  and  a  hero.     He  deserved  it  all. 

It  is  a  bit  strange  how  men  grow  in  public  esteem.  Eight  years 
ago  Farley  was  loc:ked  upon  by  many  within  the  Democratic  Party 
as  well  as  without  as  Just  another  Tammany  politiciRn  adept  in 
Winning  friends  and  organizing.  It  is  generally  conceded  he  had 
as  much  if  not  more  to  do  than  any  other  man  in  bringing  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt  s  nomination  in  1932,  Four  years  ago  when  he  made 
his  prediction  that  Mr  Landon  w-.)Uld  carry  only  two  States,  which 
developed  to  be  the  exact  number  the  Republican  nominee  did 
carry,  he  was  scoffed  at.  When  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral it  was  agreed  he  was  entitled  to  the  reward  from  a  political 
or  purely  party  standpoint, 

.  A  lot  of  Republican  newspapers  and  orators  pral.sing  him  todav 
were  certain  in  1933  he  had  no  capacity  for  business,  that  he  would 
mi.-mana^c  the  postal  department.  E^en  when  he  was  able  to 
report  the  post  ot!ice  had  been  operated  without  a  deficit  they 
scoffed,  and  efforts  were  made  to  show  he  was  thimblerigging  the 
reports.  In  the  face  of  these  early  suspicions  and  antipathies  Mr, 
Farley  continued  to  make  friends  and  to  force  on  the  country  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  genuine  leader,  some  even  say  a  statesman,  and 
conceivably  might  have  been  the  candidate  of  the  convention  If 
Mr,  Roosevelt  had  not  decided  to  run  again. 

He  emerges  now  one  of  the  big  figures  of  the  convention  more 
beloved  by  Democrats  than  ever  and  it  can  be  said.  too.  more  re- 
spected by  Republicans,  Mr,  Farley  is  golnt;  to  get  into  business. 
He  feels  it  is  time  he  made  a  little  something  for  himself  No  one 
can  blame  him  for  that.  He  has  a  family  responsibility.  Some 
say  Uiat  Mr.  Farley  is  not  in  accord  with  the  President's  seeking  a 
third  terra.  Be  that  as  it  may.  there  are  few  so  rash  as  to  believe 
i    or  declare  that  Jim  will  ever  be  a  bolter  or  take  a  walk 

(From  the  Abingtonian.  Clarks  Summit.  Pa.,  of  July  26.  1940 J 

James  A.  FAaixr 

James  A,  Parley,  plain  Jim  to  the  thousands  who  know  him 
well,  is  bnck  in  New  York  cleaning  out  his  desk  preliminary  to  his 
giving  over  the  rtins  and  stepping  down  from  the  drivers  seat  of 
the  Democratic  band  wagon  He  made  a  great  national  ciiairman 
of  his  party  during  those  8  years  that  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the   parade 

Jim  Farley  has  had  many  honors  heaped  upon  him  in  his  public 
career  but  none  we  gather,  touched  him  more  than  the  little  sur- 
prise party  tendered  him  by  the  newspapermen  and  newspaper- 
women of  the  country  after  the  curtain  rang  down  In  Chicago, 
The  scribes,  wlio  know  and  appreciate  Jim's  worth  to  his  party  and 
to  the  country,  gave  him  a  dinner  and  presented  him  with  a  fine 
timepiece. 

"There  was  some  husklness  in  throats  and  an  extra  b*»at  of  pulse 
as  these  hard-hearted  cynics  of  the  newspaper  world  told  Jim  they 
were  sorry  to  see  him  leaving  the  spot  of  command."  Capt.  John  M 
Cummmgs  wired  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

"The  Republicans,  of  course,  are  glad  that  Jim  is  retiring  from 
the  chairmanship."  again  quotir.g  Cummmgs  "They  have  no  man 
to  match  Jim,  The  Democratic  Party  has  no  man  to  replace  him 
Perhaps  that's  why  they're  having  so  much  trouble  locating  a  new 
chairman 

"Each  man  approached  knows  that  Jim  Farley  is  the  yardstick  by 
which  future  chairmen  will  be  measured  And  each.  In  tiun.  shies 
away  from  the  thcupht  of  being  shewn  up  as  a  pygmy,"  is  the  way 
Cummings  expressed  it  He  was  echoing  the  sentiments,  the  feel- 
ings, of  everyone  in  the  newspaper  game  who  have  been  privileged 
to  call  Jim  Farley  their  friend.  So,  best  of  luck  in  your  new  field 
of  endeavor.  Jim. 


(Prom  the  Scranton   (Pa.)   Times  of  July  20,   1940 [ 
All  SAY  "Good  Luck.  Jim  " 

James  A  Parley.  Postmaster  General — Jim  Parley,  as  President 
Roosevelt  himself  says  he  likes  to  call  him — is  quitting  his  p>ost 
as  chairman  of  the  Democraric  National  Committee,  which  carries 
^Kizix    it   respou&ibiUty   of   directing    the   campaign.     On   Thursday 


[From  the  Savannah  (Oa.)  Morning  News  of  JvUy  21.  1940) 
A  Matter  or  Principle 

It  was  a  matter  cf  principle,  a  question  of  deep-rooted  American- 
ism, which  caused  Postmaster  General  James  A  Parley  to  terminate 
his  political  partnership  with  President  Roosevelt.  When  it  came 
to  the  third-term  issue,  Mr  Farley  could  no  lons^er  go  along  with 
the  President,  whose  determination  to  seek  continuance  in  this 
high  office,  in  disregard  of  American  tradition,  is  even  more  repug- 
nant to  thousands  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  than  the 
President's  Supreme  Court  packing  plan. 

Mr  Farley,  astute  politician  that  he  is.  readily  sensed  the  fact 
that,  in  engineering  a  plan  to  have  himself  "drafted.  '  the  Presi- 
dent was  pursuing  the  wrong  course  Just  as  he  was  pursuing  the 
wrong  course  when  he  attempted  to  "purge"  such  opponents  of 
some  of  the  New  Deal  policies  as  Senator  Walter  P,  George,  of 
Georgia,  and  Senator  "Cotton  Ed"  Smtth.  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Roosevelt,  in  his  acceptance  speech,  spoke  truthfully,  yet  perhaps 
more  prophetically  than  he  realized,  when  he  said  that  only  the 
people  can  "draft  a  President," 

Mr,  Farley  em^rged  from  the  Chicago  convention  a  bigger  and 
stronger  man  even  than  when  he  went  in  In  a  speech  a  few 
months  ago  he  declared  in  unmistakable  terms  that  if  it  ever 
came  to  a  choice  betwren  his  party  and  his  country,  America 
must  come  first.  Mr.  Farley  has  lived  up  to  his  convictions.  He 
has  been  against  the  third  term  from  the  beginning  and  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  he  would  never  manage  the  campaign 
of   a  third-term   candidate.     The   whole   Nation  applauds  his  de- 


cision and  his  rouratre  In  refusing  to  break  the  th'.rd-term  tradition 
which  for  nearly  150  years  has  been  considered  an  unwritten  law. 

Many  who  watched  the  Chicago  convention  carefully  do  not 
look  upon  Mr,  Roo.'^evelt's  nomination  as  a  "draft  "  bv  the  people 
It  had  been  carefully  engineered  by  the  Hcpkins-Corcoran-Ickes 
group  who  had  been  preparing  it  for  many  months  and  went 
to  Chicago  to  manage  and  direct  It  There  was  nothing  spon- 
taneous about  it  and  hundreds  of  delegates  left  the  convention 
in  sadness  because  of  the  violation  of  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion and  in  fear  cf  the  results  cf  this  violation.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent which  may  bring  a)x)ut  an  effort  to  break  further  precedents. 
Many  loyal  Americans  feci  it  more  acutely  because  of  a  growing 
fear  of  the  encroachments  of  the  idea  of  the  dictatorship  state. 

"Jim  ■  Farley  had  more  to  do  with  making  Mr  Roosevelt  Pres- 
ident than  any  other  man  He  was  the  political  generalissimo  of 
the  battle  of  1932  F  D,  R  owes  a  great  personal  debt  to  his 
trlgperman.  Yet  in  recent  yea.-s  Mr  Farley  has  not  enjoyed  the 
President's  confidence  "Dear  Jim  "  has  been  .shunted  aside  for 
newer  friends  and  more  polished  advisers.  The  confidential  whis- 
per at  Hyde  Park  as  to  the  President's  intention  to  run  again  may 
have  been  Intended  to  make  up  for  previous  tendencies  to  Ignore 
Mr  Farley.  New  that  the  third-term  nomination  has  actually 
taken  place,  the  country  unquestionably  has  been  profoundly 
shocked  Such  action  would  have  been  unfortunate  at  any  time 
in  cur  history.  It  is  doubly  so  in  these  critical  days  when 
democracy  is  so  acutely  and  so  definitely  on  trial  Thousands 
of  Democrats  are  firmly  convinced  that  history  will  disclose  that, 
in  the  recent  shaping  of  the  party's  course.  Mr,  Farley  was  right 
and  Mr    Roosevelt  was  wrong. 


(From  the  Santa  Barbara   (Calif,)   News-Press,  evening  of  July  27, 

1940( 
A  Nrw  National  Appreciation  or  James  A.  Farlet — Poutician 

The  victors  in  the  recent  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  have  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  their  victories — on  front 
pages  and  in  endless  radio  programs.  They  have  settled  down  to 
consolidate  their  gains  for  the  great  battle  of  ballots  to  come.  In 
the  lull  between  the  battle  of  the  convention  and  the  battle  of  the 
ballot  box  it  is  not  only  fitting  and  Just,  but  also  a  real  pleasure, 
to  recognize  the  one  man  who  came  out  of  that  Chicago  convention 
a  bigger  and  more  respected  man  than  he  went  in — James  A.  Farley. 

Jim  Farley  went  into  that  convention  knowing  that  his  malcr 
contributions  to  an  important  phase  of  national  life — to  which  he 
had  given  the  greater  part  of  his  working  life — wore  about  to  end. 
The  results  of  that  convention  were  too  generally  anticipated  to 
have  been  hidden  from  a  man  of  Farley's  unprecedented  knowledge 
of  politics.  Yet  Farley  met  the  situation  with  a  smile  and — when 
the  time  came — he  said,  for  the  good  of  his  party,  the  words  that 
announced  the  death  of  his  great  and  warranted  ambition — to  be 
President  of  the  United  States, 

That  act  and  those  words  made  plain  to  the  whole  Nation  that 
Parley's  entire  conduct  throughout  that  convention  was  equally 
admirable  And.  almost  suddenly,  the  vast  majority  of  American'" 
saw  Jim  Farley,  the  politician,  in  a  new  and  sincerely  friendly 
light.  The  millions  who  read  about  the  convention  and  listened  to 
its  proceedings  over  the  radio  could  not  escape  the  evidences  that — 
on  the  basis  of  friendly  feeling  and  aside  from  expediency  and  in- 
terest— Jim  Farley  was  the  most  popular  man  there  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  tribute  paid  him — in  v.ord  and  song  and  applause— were 
convincing  and  contagious. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "A  man  is  Judged  by  the  company  he 
keeps  "  It  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  a  man  should  be  Judged 
by  the  fine  things  he  preserves  in  him.=clf  despite  the  company  he 
keeps. 

Jim  Parley  was  in  practical  politics.  He  had  a  Job  to  do  with 
the  tools  and  materials  that  were  available  and  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  custom — not  he— had  provided.  For 
whatever  unselfish  objectives  he  had  he  was  forced,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  use  tlic  selfl.'-h  motives  of  others.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
a  large  part  of  politics.  That.  vintU  the  Chicago  convention, 
was  the  basis  cf  mass  American  evaluation  of  Jim  Farley. 

To  have  rounded  cut  30  years  of  outstanding  political  activity  to 
such  a  climax  of  friendly  national  appreciation  Jim  Farley  must 
have  something  very  clean  and  human  on  the  inside  that  would 
have  been  crushed  and  embittered  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been 
sterling.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  Jim  Farley  heard  the 
Cheers  In  Chicago's  conventic-n  hall,  he  could  net  have  heard  also 
the  mental  cheers  of  the  milllans  listening  in. 

(From  the  St    Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  18.  1940) 
Good-Bte.  Jim 

It  was  good-bye.  Jim.  on  many  a  tongue  when  Mr.  Farley  arrived 
in  Washington  in  March  1933,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  family  as  Postmaster  General.  True,  the  place  was 
his  under  the  ae<?is  of  pcliiical  custom.  It  v.as  the  traditional 
reward  for  the  important  merit  of  having  successfully  managed  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

A  vague  notion  of  propriety,  however,  had  heretofore  prompted 
the  recipient  of  the  postal  portfolio  to  resign  his  party  office.  Not 
so  with  Mr,  Farley,  He  retained  a  firm  grip  on  the  national  chair- 
manship and  also  stayed  on  as  chairman  of  New  York's  Democratic 
Central  Committee,  His  defiance  of  established  tisage  got  on  a  lot 
of  people's  nerves. 

Nobody  has  ever  computed  the  ntunber  of  times  that  wishful 
Washington  gossip   had  Farley  on  the  eve  of  quitting,   but  brain 


trusters  flamed  and  faded,  unofficial  favorites  bloomed  and  withered, 
yet  Farley  went  amiably  and  happily  on. 

In  "36  Mr,  Farley  reprinted  the  old  adage  that  nothing  succfeds 
like  success  Washington  develr^ped  a  different  quota  of  emotions 
toward  him.  Life  wasn't  an  unbr.'ken  scries  of  ovations,  taut  Far- 
ley came  into  a  wide  and  crrdial  e«teem 

An  exception  may  be  noted  The  smiling  candidate  who.  on  the 
triumphant  election  night  of  1932,  acknowledged  to  hl.s  campaign 
manager.  "Yoti're  the  man  who  did  it.  Jim."  reputedly  frowned  on 
Farley's  own  legitimate  ambition  to  ho  his  successor,  and  was  un- 
appreciatlvely  remote  throughout  the  tension  of  the  third-term 
speculation. 

Early  today  came  the  climax  of  Farley's  career,  to  brighten  the 
stage  play  at  Chicago  with  a  bit  cf  genuine  drama  His  brief  ad- 
dress of  gratitude  for  the  votts  he  had  received,  ills  motlcn  for  a 
unanimous  ballot  for  Roosevelt,  his  expres.'-lon  of  devotion  to  the 
party,  added  up  to  the  ultimate  in  good  sportsmanship  The  son  of 
Grassy  Point  couldn't  be  a  winner,  but  he  could  be  a  superlatively 
good  loser.  The  delegates,  even  fanatical  third-termers,  responded 
with  an  ovation  that  .«ieemed  to  outdo  in  sincere  enthusiasm  that 
lor  the  President  himself. 

So  again,  according  to  all  the  omens,  it  Is  as  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  put  it.  "Well  goixl-bye.  Jim  take  keer  of  yourse'f "  It  is  a  re- 
gretful farewell  now.  with  best  wishes.  And  however  tlie  8  adven- 
turous years  may  ultimately  be  summed  up.  history  will  provide  a 
niche  for  Jim  Farley  as  o:ie  of  the  New  Deal's  cast  who  personally 
made  good.  -l 

(From  the  St,  Lcuts  Daily  Globe-Democrat  of  July  21.  1940] 
Farley  'Vetoes  the  Dr.vft 

At  least  one  member  of  the  New  Deal's  official  family  has  a  deaf 
ear  for  third-term  drafts  James  A.  Farley  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Cammitiee  but  refused  to  remain  in 
the  .saddle.  He  has  resigned,  effective  August  17.  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  loses  the  services  of  one  of  the  greatest  organization 
geniuses  in  the  history  of  American  politics, 

"Big  Jim.  "  the  urbane,  genial,  shiewd  master  of  political  technlc, 
was  more  beloved  by  the  rank  and  file  of  party  workers  than  any 
man  on  the  Wa.'-hington  scene  He  knew  an  utterly  unbelievable 
number  of  good  Democrats  by  their  front  names.  He  never  forgot 
or  failed  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  lowliest  laborer  in  de- 
mocracy's vineyard.  Often  he  wrote  them  jiersonal  notes  of  thanks 
The  general  regard  in  which  he  was  held  was  reflected  in  the  com- 
plimentary vote  he  received  for  the  Presidential  nomination 

His  departure  from  the  committee  was  due  partially  to  personal 
reasons.  He  has  long  felt  the  need  for  building  up  an  Income  for 
his  family,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  In  politics.  His  service  in 
electing  President  Roosevelt  in  1032  and  1936  was  ill-rewarded 
when  his  advice  and  council  v.ere  ignored  by  the  White  House  and 
ht-  was  ostracized  from  the  inner  circle  But  the  predominant  rea- 
son for  his  departure  from  active  politics  is  undoubtedly  a  deep- 
rooted,  patriotic  aversion  to  a  third  term  for  any  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  will  return  to  private  life  with  the  best  wishes  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  And  If  G  O.  P,  faithful  are  loudest  In 
their  well  withing  at  his  departuie.  they  can  hardly  be  blamed 
Tlie  Democrats  will  hunt  far  and  long  before  they  find  a  man 
to  fill  the  Farley  boots. 


(From  the  Rockford   (ni,)    Star  of  July   19.   1940] 

The  Chicago  convention  was  not  of  a  character  to  elevate  the 
stature  generally  of  politicians,  but  one  man  came  out  of  It  with 
heightened  respect  and  affection;  we  are  not  sure  that  we  did  not 
see  the  politician  metamorphosed  Into  a  statesman  before  our  eyes 
It  is  assumed  that  since  he  has  reached  that  state  the  Democratic 
Party  will  have  no  further  use  for  Jim  Farley. 

Farley,  the  genius  of  two  Presidential  campaigns,  the  honest 
politician  who  leaves  high  political  position  a  poor  man.  the 
friendly  soul  who  always  attributed  to  his  friends  purer  motives 
than  his  sagacity  should  have  advised,  went  down  for  a  principle. 
He  believed  that  the  third  term  was  against  the  grain  of  American 
tradition  and  wisdom.  He  did  not  quote  Jefferson  against  viola- 
tion of  tradition:  he  simply  held  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
party,  Farley  spoke  In  party  terms;  he  was  ingenuous  enough  to 
believe  that  the  wisdom  and  principles  and  political  morals  of 
Democratic  statesmen  spoke  in  the  aggregate  of  party.  Party  to 
him  meant  collective  ideals,  collective  mcrallties.  to  be  ui>ed  for 
the  glory  of  the  Republic.  He  Is  not  a  complex  character;  party 
meant   to   him   statesmanship. 

His  disillusionment  began  some  time  ago.  The  new  dealers  had 
to  use  the  car  against  a  numlx-r  of  people  who  thought  to  climb 
into  the  boat.  Farley  was  made  no  exception.  But  he  clung  to 
his  principle  and  took  it  to  Chicago  to  make  a  fight  for  it.  He 
found  that  party  meant  the  statesmanship  of  booing  thi-  82-year- 
old  Virginian  who  put  his  name  into  nomination.  He  found  it 
meant  the  reward  of  gleaning  72  votes;  the  payoff  for  8  years  of 
toil.  He  has  only  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  if  Thomas  Jelfer- 
Kon  had  appeared  in  the  flesh  to  declare  himself  again:;t  a  third 
term,  he  likewise  would  have  been  booed, 

Farley  knew  what  was  coming,  as  did  Carter  Glass.  But  prin- 
ciple stood  like  a  stone  wall  against  the  disr-omftture  of  the  mo- 
ment. Then,  hiding  his  wounds,  he  stood  before  the  convention 
that  b.ooed  him  and  moved  acclamation.  We  trust  the  more 
abundant  life  awaits  Jim  Farley  as  he  returns  to  private   affairs. 
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fPVom  the  Roanoke  (Va  )  "nmea  of  July  21,  1940] 
Jim  Farixt  Steps  Aside 

Once  again  Jim  Farley  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  man  who 
keeps  his  word.  He  h^d  said  that,  regardless  of  the  President's  de- 
clsjcn.  his  name  wculd  go  before  the  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  And  it 
was  so  done,  even  though  Mr  Farley  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
didn't  stand  a  Chinaman  s  chance  of  being  nominated, 

Farley  had  also  said  that  he  wuiild  not  manage  President  Roose- 
velt's campaign  for  reelection  and  wculci  retire  as  national  chair- 
man. Tremer.dcus  prcs^^ure  was  brought  to  bear  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  hini  to  reconsider  and  stay  on  as  h"ad  of  the  national 
ccmmittee  The  President  himself,  it  is  understood,  asked  Farley  to 
stay  and  the  party  leaders  did  everything  in  their  power  at  Chicago 
to  make  him  change  his  mind  and  remain  at  the  helm. 

All  of  their  efforts  came  to  naught.  Farley  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  quit  And  he  did  On  August  17  he  will  retire  as  na- 
tional chairman,  and  shortly  thereafter,  will  rtsign  as  Postmaster- 
General,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  President's  conven- 
ience. His  plan.s  fcr  the  future  have  not  been  announced,  but 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  has  acquired  the  necessary  financial 
backing  to  purchase  the  New  York  Yankees  and  affiliated  minor 
league  clubs,  and  is  going  to  transfer  his  interests  from  politics 
to  baseball  by  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  late  Jake  Ruppert, 
owner  of  the  Yankees  until  his  death  more  than  a  year  ago 

If  this  report  is  true,  Farley  will  be  returning  to  his  first  love— 
the  realm  of  sport.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Boxing 
Ccmmussion  when  Al  Smith  persuaded  him  to  enter  politics  as 
New  York  State  Democratic  chairman— a  post  he  still  holds,  and 
which  he  has  indicated  he  will  not  relinquish  for  the  present.  In 
1932  Parley  threw  In  his  political  fortunes  with  those  of  Franklin 
D   Roosevelt — and  the  rest  is  history. 

Parley  wa.1  largely  responsible  for  Roosevelt's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  Democratic  convention  of  1932  in  Chicago  and 
subsequently,  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Invitation,  became  the  party's 
national  chairman.  He  Is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  out- 
Ftandlng  political  genius  of  his  time,  and  his  refusal  to  manage 
the  President's  campaign  for  a  third  term  Is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
party  and  an  equally  serious  blow  to  the  Presidents  prospects  for 
reelection 

Asked  by  a  reporter  In  Chicago.  ""Who's  going  to  win  In  Novem- 
ber?" Parley  answered.  "I  think  I  should  leave  comment  on  that 
point  to  my  succe«»or"  However,  he  made  It  clear  that  he  in- 
tended to  support  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Choice  of  Parley's  successor  will  be  made  by  a  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  confer  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  running  mate.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  on  the  matter  The  committee  undoubtedly  will  be 
guided  by  the  President's  wishes.  Prank  C,  Walker,  New  York 
businessman  and  former  treasurer  of  the  national  conunlttee,  is 
understood  to  be  In  line  for  the  chairmanship,  although  he  Is 
ri.luctant  to  take  it  In  the  event  that  Walker  docs  not  accept,  it 
Is  believed  that  Senator  Jamer  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
next  In  line  In  that  connection  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ettines'  colleague.  Senator  E  D  (Cotton  Ed)  Smith,  has  announced 
that  he  will  "take  a  walk"  and  will  not  support  President  Roosevelt 
Jor  reelection. 


I  Prom  the  Roanoke  Times  of  July  19,  1940) 
Jim  Fakixt 

James  A  Farley  knew  perfectly  well,  of  course,  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  nominated  for  President  at  Chicago.  And  smce  he 
knew  In  advance  what  the  result  of  the  balloting  would  be.  he 
can  hardly  have  been  greatly  disappointed  at  the  outcome.  A." 
far  as  the  nomination  was  concerned.  It  Just  wasn't  Jim  Farley's 
eight. 

But  In  another  sense  it  most  decidedly  was  Jim  Parley's  night 
The  convention  cheered  every  mention  of  his  name,  and  more 
than  one  delegate,  in  announcing  his  vote  for  Roosevelt,  digressed 
long  enough  to  give  expression  to  his  liking  and  regard  for  the 
party's  able  and  efficient  national  chairman,  who  has  twice  guided 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  impressive  victories  at  the  polls. 

Whether  Parley  sta3rs  on  or  retires  as  national  chairman,  he 
knows  now  how  highly  he  U  thought  of  by  the  party.  He  has 
worked  long  and  unselfishly  to  promote  Its  success,  and  he  richly 

erlted  the  encomiums  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him  Wednesday 
Eight  , 

Ti3  «atW  that  Parley  and  the  President  are  no  longer  on  the 
clc-e  and  Intimate  terms  that  once  marked  their  relationship  If 
thiit  Is  so.  it  Is  the  President's  loss,  and  It  Is  no  light  one  Other 
men  have  come  to  enjoy  the  President's  confidence,  and  it  wa-  to 
ether  men.  unmistakablv.  that  he  enrru-sted  the  guidance  of  his 
polUlcal  fortunes  at  Chicago  But  a  dozen  such  men  as  Walker, 
Hopkins,  and  Byrnes  cannot  take  the  place  of  Jim  Farley,  as  the 
President  will  find  cut  later,  tf  he  dees  not  already  realize  it. 

Jim  Farley  has  proved  himself  not  only  a  loval  and  zealous  Dem- 
ocrat, but  a  square  shooter  through  and  through  If  he  has 
reached  the  decision,  as  is  reported,  to  retire  from  p>olltlcs  In  the 
near  future  that  is  not  only  the  President's  loss  but  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  loss  as  well  Never  an  ardent  new  dealer,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  great  Democrat  and  a  loyal  American.  His 
partv  ought  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  Is,  proud  of  htm — ^proud  and 
grateful.     It  owes  blm  a  great  deal. 


[Prom  the  Pueblo  Star- Journal -Pueblo  Chieftain  of  July  21.   1940) 
Otra  Sympathy  Goes  Orr  to  James  A.  Fabi.ey 

Differing  from  htm  in  many  ways  politically,  we  have  however, 
always  admired  the  many  good  qualities  of  James  A.  Parley,  whlrh 
have  brought  him  the  respect  of  others  also  not  In  political  ajrree- 
ment  with  him  but  who  Join  in  sympathizing  with  this  famous 
Democratic  leader  in  the  predicament  in  wl:ich  he  finds  himself 
He  has  been  overwhelmed  by  a  bunch  of  new  dealers,  with  the  full 
knowletlk^f  and  consent  of  the  man  he  made  Governor  cf  New  York 
and  President  cf  the  United  States.  Franklin  Delano  Rocsevelt 

Balked  in  his  aspirations  fcr  the  nomination  for  President  after 
having  evidently  beer,  assured  by  Mr  Roosevelt  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate,  and  aj:aia  balked  in  his  backing  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  also  by  the  same  bunth  cf  new  dealers,  we  dent 
blame  Jim  Farley  for  throwing  up  the  sponge,  although  we  hate  to 
see  a  man  of  hi.s  standing  and  cf  his  Integrity  and-loyalty  so  hu- 
miliated as  to  cause  him  to  quiver  like  a  leaf  behind  a  huge  fan 
while  Sitting  on  the  staire  during  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roo.=«velt 
and  h.s  understudy.  Mr  Wallace 

Yes;  Jim  Farley  will  be  loyal  He'll  go  along  with  the  party  be- 
causie  loyalty  is  one  of  his  cardinal  principles,  but  there  will  be  a 
sad  difference  between  the  Jim  Farley  of  yesteryears  and  th*^  Jim 
Farley  of  today  when  It  comes  to  piloting  the  destiny  of  a  great 
political  party  which,  in  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  people,  is  di^- 
glnt;  Its  own  pohtical  grave  upon  orders  from  high  up  in  its 
organization. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal  of  July  21.   19401 
Not  Even  Vengeance 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  was  James  A.  Farlev  and  not 
Franklin  D  Roo.sevelt  who  emereed  as  the  really  drarnatlc  figure 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

It  may  be  that  history  will  concern  itself  more  with  Roosevelt, 
since  his  action,  in  having  his  personal  lieutenants  direct  the 
course  of  the  convention  toward  securing  a  third  nomination  for 
him.  brcuaht  the  United  States  to  a  turning  point  in  its  political 
history,  the  full  significance  of  which  no  man  can  know  until 
after  the  people  have  rendered  their  verdict  next  November. 

If  Roosevelt  win.s  then  what  he  maneuvered  to  have  this  na- 
tional convention  do.  may  well  m.ark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  limited  tenure  of  office  for  our  future  Presidents,  and  may  see 
the  American  democracy  start  down  the  same  road  which  the 
Roman  Republic  traveled  when  Julius  Caesar  took  power  and 
which  led  the  French  Republic  to  the  first  empire  when  Napoleon 
became  Consul   for   life. 

If  Roosevelt  is  overwhelmingly  defeated,  the  American  electorate 
may  close  that  road  to  the  ambitious  of  future  Presidents  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  may  make  mviolau:  Thomas  Jefferson's  demo- 
cratic principle  that  ours  must  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  a  government  of  limited  powers  in  order  that  g.jvernment 
shall  always  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  therefore  a  govern- 
ment with  a  limited  tenure  of  office  for  its  Chief  Executive. 

It  will  be  with  such  matters  that  historians  will  concern  them- 
selves when  they  come  to  write  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  just  held  and  of  the  election  to  come  in 
November. 

But  they  will  write  history  with  a  dead  hand  indeed  if  they 
overlook  the  role  played  in  this  drama  by  James  A.  Farley.  We  are 
free  to  confess  that  it  revealed  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  us  In  a  new  light  We  had  always  thought 
of  htm  as  the  genial  and  very  able  political  organizer  who  was 
probably  not  much  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  government 
cf  the  administration  which  his  organizing  genius  did  so  much 
to  bring  to  power  and  to  keep  in  office.  Then,  too,  we  thou.;ht  of 
him  as  naturally  and  properly  ambitious  fcr  high  elective  office; 
if  not  for  the  Presidency,  then  for  the  Vice  Presidencv  as  the  tall  cf 
any  acceptable  Presidential  candidates  kite.  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  or 
another's 

We  underestimated  Mr.  Parley  To  understand  him  it  is  pc- 
hap^  necessary  first  to  accept  Senator  Cartes  Glass'  characteriza- 
tion of  him  as  a  "great  partisan  "  Now  Senator  Glass,  as  a  poli- 
tician—we  use  the  term  in  this  Instance  with  the  deepest  rcepf-ct 

doubtless  can  understand  that  term  -great  partisan  "  better  than 
can  the  Journalistic  mind  The  newspaper  man  finds  his  measure 
of  greatness  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ecale— to  be  great  is  to  be 
liberal  in  the  sense  cf  being  free  from  bias  and  therefore  free  from 
partisanship  B'.it  the  "great  partisan"  is  another  character  alto- 
gether He  has  accepted  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  party  He  owes 
an  al  lee!  ante. 

So  Jim  Farley  was  an  lnten>;c  partisan,  a  dycd-ln-thc-wool 
Democrat,  but  a  great  partisan  withal.  It  was  to  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  as  the  champion  of  the  democratic  process 
that  he  gave  his  extraordinary  loyalty.  The  wav  he  conducted  him- 
self throughout  one  of  the  most  difficult  personal  experiences  that 
a  man  in  public  life  could  undergo  shewed  James  Parley  to  be  a 
very  unusual  man  of  principle. 

As  we  read  the  record.  Farley  had  probably  never  had  a  very  deep 
conv.ctlcn  that  he  would  ever  win  the  Presidential  nomination 
He  thought  himself  entitled  to  It  and  was  rightfully  proud  of  the 
caliber  of  men  who  suppcrted  him  in  that  poslticn.  So  he  was 
quite  ready  to  go  before  a  Democratic  Naticnal  Convention  on  thnt 
basis  and  could  find  his  satisfaction  in  ."uch  a  candidacy  alone  He 
did  not  have  to  win  the  nomination  to  be  satisfied  for 'himself  If 
to  be  elected  President  was  the  greatest  of  all  honors.  It  was  never- 
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theless  an  honor  In  Jim  Farley's  eyes  to  tte  a  candidate  of  a  great 
party,  and  honor  enough  to  be  a  proper  candidate  before  a  proper 
Democratic  convention  for  that  nomination. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  was  because  Farley  was  a  man  of  small  aspi- 
ration, he  utterly  mlsunderstand.s  the  man.  Within  the  strict  limits 
of  party  or^.tnii-atlon.  to  Farley  every  plav  cf  the  game  was  an  honor 
and  the  whole  should  lead  to  the  fuinUment  o:  the  ^reat  democratic 
process  of  which  he  believed  his  party  was  the  true  champion.  He 
would  give  his  loyalty  to  that,  body  and  soul,  without  Its  being 
nece-^sarj-  that  the  prize  should  be  his  alone. 

But  as  Farley  entered  this  contest,  he  saw— and  we  know  now  th:it 
he  saw  very  clearly  and  quite  early  In  the  game— that  It  was  to  be 
played  this  time  to  destroy  a  great  dem.ocratic  principle,  to  end  the 
free  selection  of  randiriates  by  the  convention  of  his  party,  and  that 
he  wculd  be  humi;iat;ngly  shut  out  in  this  procc^^s.  He  had  to 
choose  then  between  enduring  the  humiliating  experience  of  having 
his  constituted  authority  as  national  chairman  flouted  by  the  White 
House  Janizary  and  of  having  his  candidacy  reduced  to  complete 
Impotency,  or  throwing  in  the  sponge,  taking  the  cash,  and  letting 
the  credit  go 

Farley  decided  that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  through  with  his 
candidacy  and  endure  what  might  come.  But  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  he  decided  to  do  this  In  his  natural  character  as  a  "great 
partisan."  Not  once  did  Farley  show  the  slightest  vindictiveness. 
And  when  a  man  can  be  hurl  as  deeply  as  Jim  Farley  was  through- 
out that  period  and  not  flinch,  put  him  down  for  a  man  of  character. 

And  for  whom  or  for  what  wa.s  this  struggle  sj  doomed  to  defeat 
worth  while?  Surely  it  was  not  worth  while  for  Farley  It  could 
get  him  nothing  but  humiliation.  There  was  no  material  reward 
whatsoever  for  him  at  the  end  of  it.  Had  he  played  it  for  vengeance, 
that  might  have  been  one  reward  But  we  never  saw  vengeance  stay 
out  of  a  mans  hr;u-t  as  It  did  out  of  Farley's  He  urged  Senator 
Carter  Glass  In  his  nominating  speech  to  stick  to  the  task  of  prop- 
erly nominating  him  and  not  try  to  take  vengeance  on  Roosevelt. 
He  even  refused  to  allow  his  close  friend  and  .';tanch  supporter, 
former  Governor  Ely.  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  to  second  his  nomination, 
after  Farley  hud  asked  him  to  come  to  Chicago  for  that  purpose, 
because  Mr  Ely  said  frankly  that  he  cculd  not  do  so  without  saying 
that  he  thought  Rocsevelt  had  perpetrated  a  fraud  upon  the  conven- 
tion in  saying  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  and  that  Roosevelt  was 
a  self-seekin-j  demagogue  threatening  a  vital  principle  of  democracy 
in  seeking  a  third  term. 

No  Farley  asked  nothing  for  himself — not  even  vengeance  But 
what  he  did  was  the  one  thing  essertlal  to  force  that  convention 
to  follow  the  deniocratlc  process  or  at  least  tlie  democratic  f<;rm, 
even  if  It  be  for  the  last  time  Because  Farley  would  not  withdraw, 
and  because  he  said  that  American  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
a  nomination  by  acclamation  and  the  abandonment  of  the  form  of 
free  assemblies,  in  allowing  all  candidates  to  go  before  the  conven- 
tion and  allowing  all  delegates  to  record  their  votes  if  they  so  de- 
sired, that  convention  at  least  had  to  function  In  the  open  and 
Roo.'^evelt  had  to  reveal  that  he  was  a  candidate  like  any  other 
candidate,  a  self-seeker  after  the  nomination. 

It  was  Farley  who  made  the  record  straight  and  clear  for  history 
and  for  his  contemporaries,  if  we  have  the  sense  to  see  it  He  did  It 
without  reward  for  himself.  He  did  It  without  the  sllphtest  show 
cf  rancor.  He  did  it  as  the  "great  partisan"  and  at  the  end,  true  to 
that  character,  moved  that  Roosevelt's  nomination  be  made  by 
acclamation.  His  friend.  Governor  Ely.  surrendered  his  credentials 
and  left  the  convention  rather  than  give  his  approval  to  a  candidacy 
that  threatens  to  lasten  the  curse  of  empire  upon  this  democracy. 
The  two  men  parted  ways  there  Both  men  acted  from  conscience. 
We  believe  Ely  took  the  nece.ssary  course.  Farley  remains  "the 
great  partisan  "  But  in  that  role  he  has  earned  our  admiration  and 
our  deep  re.spect  Hi:>  partisanship  was  a  loyalty  to  principle.  Still 
tayln?  he  is  opposed  to  a  third  term  from  deep  conviction,  Farley 
may  be  keeping  to  the  fold  to  save  the  party  from  It.self 

Think  of  the  candidates  who  withdrew.  Which  of  them,  think 
you.  did  more  for  the  democratic  principle  of  limited  power  In  our 
Government:  Wheeler,  who  withdrew  his  name  but  who  not  very 
candidly  attacked  the  President's  candidacy  in  his  first  statement 
after  the  nomination,  or  Jim  Farley  who  stuck,  took  it  on  the  chin, 
and  moved  that  the  nomination  be  made  by  acclamation?  Farley 
alone  made  that  convention  stand  and  deliver  in  the  open.  He  paid 
the  price  to  do  that  The  delegates  thought  they  were  honoring 
Jim  Farley  at  the  end  of  their  loud  applause.  But  rather,  we  think, 
they  were  taking  back  a  little  honor  to  themselve.s,  of  which  they 
were  in  sore  need  after  their  exhibition  of  supine  surrender  to  the 
ambition  of  a  Cliief  Executive  who  thinks  nothing  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  principles  our  founding  lathers  gave  us  as  the  basis  of  free 
government.  ■ 


(Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  of  July  22,  1940) 
"St'NNY  Jim"  Retires 
Nothing  more  becoming  than  James  A.  Farley's  manner  of 
leaving  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  politics  could  be  Imagined  He  had  received  cruel  treat- 
ment from  the  President  whom  he  had  maneuvered  twice  into 
election  He  had  been  roughly  ignored  at  the  convention;  the 
management  of  affairs  had  been  taken  from  him  and  thrust  Into 
the  hands  of  the  inept  Harry  Hopkins.  Farley  himself  had  had 
t'gain  and  again  to  tell  reporters  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  being  planned  Yet  in  spite  of  this  ingratitude  in  the 
White   House   and    in   spite   of    the   disappointment   in   being   de- 


feated in  his  ambition,  "Sunny  Jim"  never  forgot  to  smile;  he 
never  once  voiced  his  proper  resentment;  he  even  comes  out 
wholeheartedly  in  full  support  of  ticket  and  platform  He  and 
his  conduct  remain  the  only  bright  spot  In  the  whole  sordid  affair 
at  Chicago. 

Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  having  abused  the  man  who  made 
him,  had  the  temerity  to  plead  with  "Sunny  Jim"  to  nianai:e  the 
campaign.  No  dice  Mr  Farley  Is  adamant  He  will  .^tay  on 
the  Job  4  weeks  and  no  more.  Then  he  will  kiss  politics  good- 
bye, throw  up  his  Cabinet  post,  and  go  to  work  with  the  Yankees. 
back   In   the  world   of  sport   where  he   first    became   known 

That  is  a  bitter,  perhaps  unrecognized,  blow  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Farley'  will  be  missed  -terribly 
missed  He  will  be  missed  in  the  direction  of  the  campai^•n,  in 
the  powerful  influence  upon  the  workers  of  whom  he  knew  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  And  he  will  be  nUssed 
When  the  votes  are  counted  Increasingly,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
come  to  realize  what  his  ambition  for  a  third  term  has  done  to 
his  party  Meanwhile  Republicans  will  be  sorry  for  Mr  Farley 
who  has  had  Just  a  new,  not  a  sqviare,  deal,  and  glad  for  them- 
selves who  will  profit  vastly  from  Mr.  Farley's  retiremeut. 


(From  the  Pontlac  (Mich  )  Press  of  July  24.  1940) 
A  Pkophet  Declines  to  Talk 

"Come  on.  Jim.  tell  us  what  you  think  about  It  "  Thus  have 
the  new.spapirmen  beon  coaxing  the  resigning  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  make  a  prediction.  The  smiling 
Po.stmaster  General  has  a  reputation  as  a  political  guessir  par  excel- 
lence To  be  sure,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  finding  out  what  was  ^'oing  on  and 
whit  cro.ss  sections  were  thinking  and  what  politicians  were  conrlud- 
Ing  in  every  little  hamlet  In  the  land.  It  was  a  Gallup  poll  and  then 
some,  with  the  costs,  at  least  m  1936,  coming  out  of  the  taxpayers. 
But  even  so,  "Sunny  Jim  "  knew  how  to  interpret  wnat  he  heard. 
He  made  estimates  that  were  .startling  In  their  uncanny  character. 

But  not  a  word  will  the  retiring  man  of  the  mails  say  as  to 
what  he  thinks  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  likely  that  In  spite  of 
the  manner  In  which  he  was  toss«-d  Into  the  discard  by  tlie  ambi- 
tious politician  who  used  his  abilities  and  led  him  to  believe  he 
might  have  a  chance  at  the  Pre.sidency.  Farley  will  not  talk  until 
he  Is  out  and  away  from  the  Washlnf;ton  connections  When  he 
has  put  the  whole  experience  back  of  him  and  whf-n  he  Is  acam 
In  New  York  and  In  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  a  bas.^ball  dia- 
mond, he  may  spill  more  beans  than  one  farmer  can  raise.  If  and 
when  he  does,  he  will  be  listened  to  with  re.spect.  He  might  guess 
correctly  again  When  the  New  Deal  was  getting  under  motion  In 
1933.  Farley  predicted  that  Mr  Roosevelt  would  go  down  in  history 
as  ""either  the  ureatest  or  the  wor.st  President  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory" As  the  third-term  campaign  starts.  Jim  is  gpltmg  out  from 
under,  and  it  is  not  Impo.ssible  that  he  already  has  a  decided  opin- 
ion about  how  the  thing  is  going  to  end. 


(From  the  Pontlac  Daily  Press  of  July  23,   1940] 
Best  Wishes  and  Good  Iuck,  Jim 

TTiere  was  one  man  who  walked  out  of  the  Chicago  convention 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  party  He  had  an  ambition 
to  run  for  the  Pnsid<ncy  During  the  first  term  there  was  no 
opposition  in  the  White  House  to  that  aspiration  His  loyalty  to 
the  Chief  Executive  arose  superior  to  Irritations  and  to  legislation 
of  regimentation  with  which  he  was  In  opposition  But  when  the 
time  came  to  dump  James  Farley  Into  the  discard  In  order  to 
further  the  ambitions  for  a  third  term,  the  President  had  no 
hisltancy. 

Filled,  as  he  must  have  been,  with  resentment  and  animosity, 
♦he  Postmaster  General  let  no  hint  of  it  reach  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  He  kept  smiling  and  h"  made  the  sacrifice  without 
complaint.  And  it  was  significant  that  the  delegates,  lx)ssed  and 
controlled  as  they  were  from  the  White  Hou,se,  cheered  the  national 
chairman  with  a  vigor  and  a  spontaneity  that  was  not  in  evidence 
when  others  were  given  a  hand 

Farley  did  a  wonderful  Job  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  In  return 
he  received  what  many  other  men  have  received  at  his  hand  wh^n 
they  were  In  the  way  of  his  ambltlcn.s.  "Sunny  Jim"  kept  his  word 
scrupulously.  When  he  has  told  the  newspaper  men  something, 
they  have  believed  it,  as  they  found  he  was  not  given  to  dlo- 
sembllng  nor  to  misleading  statements.  And  truth  to  say  news- 
men grow  terribly  cynical,  they  are  lied  to  so  frequently  and  5<) 
blandly. 

Farley  is  quitting  his  Job  with  the  respect  of  not  only  the  Demo- 
crats, but  of  large  numbers  of  members  of  the  opposition  party 
Such  patience  as  Farley  has  shown  Is  rarely  discovered  along  the 
political  highways  and  byways  Jim  played  the  game,  but  he 
backed  a  horse  that  disappointed  him  in  the  end.  and  went  counter 
to  the  rules  and  to  tradition.  However,  the  Pastmaster  General  is 
retiring  with  honors  and  that  is  better  than  all  the  successful 
elections  that  can  be  rolled  up  in  any  man's  lifetime. 

(From  the  St    Paul    (Minn  )    Pioneer-Press  of  July  20,  1940) 
Mr.  Farley  Retires 

When  James  A  Farley  retires  from  chalrman-shlp  of  the  Demo- 
ciatic  National  Committee  August  17,  the  Democratic  Par..y  will 
lose  the  services  of  the  political  genius  who  steered  it  ilirough  two 
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important  vlctorlM  and  who  did  a  good  Job  durtng  the  part  4 
years  of  trying  to  maintain  harmony  in  a  household  battle  where 
no   rules    were    recotcnized. 

A  practical  chairman  of  a  national  political  committee  cannot  l>e 
too  >«lect  m  his  political  companv  if  he  want^  to  be  successful. 
But  while  the  Democratic  political  organizations  of  Louisiana, 
KflP^a  City  Chicago,  New  Jersev,  and  scm*  other  pclnts  have 
been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  cf  decency  In  recent  years,  no  hint 
of  this  odor  touched  the  Democratic  National  Chairman.  He 
nnished  up  remarkably  clean,  despite  these  unlovely  associates. 

A-s  Postmaster  General  h'.  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able 
administrator's  in  the  President  s  cabinet.  This  Is  not  surprising 
(or  tie  Is  a  successful  businessman  and  Is  retiring  as  chairman  to 
♦aKe  over  the  rather  Important  business  enterprise  of  managing 
the  aJTairs  of  the  New  York  Yankees 

The  President  and  the  Postmaster  General  disagreed  over  the 
question  of  the  third  term.  This  was  not  the  first  time  they 
disagreed,  for  Mr  Parley  was  never  a  member  of  the  current  brain 
trust  He  was  the  practical  politician  who  had  to  keep  the  or- 
ganization In  line  even  though  purges  were  attempted  and  Impor- 
tant local  ccgs  were  read  out  of  the  party. 

Dt-pite  what  some  people  regard  as  his  shabby  treatment  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Farley  will  remain  a  good  Democrat  and  will 
give  what  time  and  assistance  his  new  duties  will  permit.  In 
leaving  his  po».t  a.s  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee he  carries  the  respect  and  admiration  of  most  persons  who 
realize  what  a  tough  Job  he  has  handled. 

I  From  the  Arizona  Republic  cf  July  27.   19401 

Th*:  Forgotten  M.in,  James  A.   Fartey 

The  whipping  boy  of  the  New  Deal  administration  has  taken  an- 

otb»>r  birching.     It  was  a  harder  one   than  even  he.  though  long 

experienced  in  this  role,  has  been  accustomed  to  taking  without  even 

a  little  squirmlni? 

To  say  that  -Big  Jim"  Farley  took  it  like  a  man  would  be  to  do 
him  an  InJusUce 

Few  men  of  whatever  caliber  In  this  Nation  could  or  would  have 
taken  the  whipping  that  he  accepted  smilingly  in  Chicago. 

He  could  have  avoided  mrst  of  it  by  pulling  out  a  week  before  the 
Democratic  convention  opened 

He  had  been  forewarned  a  week  ahead,  by  none  other  than  tne 
chief  himself,  what  to  expect. 

In  reportedly  blunt  words  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  told  the  man 
wh^^se  political  sagacity  had  steen-d  him— the  President— to  sate 
and  trHHcphant  anchorage  through  two  smashing  campaign.-,  just 
hew  far  his  fresh-air  taxi  was  going  to  carry  him. 

J:m  Farley  knew  where  he  was  going  to  get  off— without  doubt  he 
knew  It  long  before  that  historic  conversation,  as  to  the  purport 
of  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  pledged  to  secrecy. 

But  tbe  genial  Postmaster  General  had  other  loyalties,  too — for 
one  to  the  fnik  who  had  pledged  theniselves  to  him  for  the  nomi- 
nation which  his  chief  all  too  apparently  was  destined  to  get. 

He  stuck  by  hi.s  guns  on  both  fronts.  It  was  Farley  who  in'^isted 
there  must  be  at  least  one  ballot— that  no  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  be  acclaimed  bv  totally  unrecorded  voice  vote 
Managers  of  the  third-term  Juggernaut  sought  to  beat  him  down- 
no  \ote  at  all  under  the  circumstances  .ceemed  fair  enough  to  them — 
but  -Big  Jim"  held  stubbornly  to  his  line. 

Through  It  all  he  dlvtilgcd  no  lota  ol  what  the  President  had  said 

to  him  ^  _,     .       .. 

When  his  purpose  had  been  achieved,  the  vote  recorded,  the  die 
east — the  convention  had  resounding  cheers  for  him,  but  few  votes — 
he  was  the  first  to  make  the  courtly  gesture  of  nomination  •  by 
acclamation. 

Parley  kept  the  record  clear  Few  delegates  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention at  any  future  date  can  say:  'I  didnt  believe  in  thLs  third- 
term  business    but   I   never  got  a  chance   to  vote  against  it." 

Political  friend  and  foe  alike  must  admit: 

Jim  Farley  Is  a  man. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Jtily  20.  19401 
Jim  Parlxy's  Capabi.e  and  I^otal  Servicb 

Por  ability.  fort)earance,  steadfastness,  patience  and  unswerving 
lovalty.  the  Democratic  Party  owes  a  distinguished  political  service 
award  to  James  Aloyslus  Parley,  who.  having  Just  been  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  has  announced 
his  retirement  on  August  17. 

Although  this  mean.s  that  Parley  will  not  direct  the  major  part 
of  the  I>'mocratic  campaign,  which  will  not  get  under  way  In 
earnest  until  September,  his  .<taying  on  the  job  for  another  month— 
when  It  is  conceivable  he  would  like  to  quit  right  now  and  start 
his  presumnbly  new  career  as  head  of  the  New  York  Yankees  base- 
ball   club — is   an   obvious   but    understandable    gesture   for    party 

harmonv 

Loval  and  uncomplaining  to  the  li^st.  Farley  has  pledged  his  full 
support  to  a  Democratic  ticket  with  which,  it  may  be  suspected,  he 
Is  not  In  complete  sympathy 

It  has  been  no  secret  that  Parley  opposed  a  third-term  nomina- 
tion But  certainly  there  is  no  reason  for  Ix'lieving  that,  because 
his  nanie  figured  in  the  Chicago  balloting,  his  opposition  to  a  third- 
term  campaign  was  related  to  personal  political  hopes  or  ambitions 
he  may  at  any  time  have  harbored 

As  a  true  Democrat  and  a  loyal  friend  and  adnrirer  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Jim  F.>rlcv  would  not  t)e  guilty  cf  political  double-dealing. 
Hu  candidacy  at  Chicago  iindoubtediy  represented,  as  he  plainly 


tmpUea.  a  declaration  of  his  views  and  convictions  on  the  third- 
term  nomination.  ,.».       .  ♦!_ 

For  months  there  had  been  signs  that  Farley  was  the  victim 
of  many  rebuffs  by  administration  leaders  But  he  went  quietly 
and  efifectlvcly  about  his  task  cf  strengthening  and  consolidating 
Democratic  ranks.  ^       _ 

At  Chicago  It  was  apparent  that  his  party  directorship  was  to 
ft  degree  usurped.  In  part  by  those  who  had  had  little  experience 
with  the  actual  workings  of  political  machinery  But  Farley  went 
straight  ahead,  without  anger,  without  resentment,  with  total 
loyalty  to  the  President,  his  hero. 

On  the  day  that  the  capable  and  genial  J:m  Farley  leaves  the 
office  of  national  chairman  the  Democratic  Party  will  lose  one  of 
the  most  invaluable  assets  it  ever  possessed. 


[From  the  Pawtucket  (R  I  )  Times  of  July  16.  1940J 
"Big  Jim" — The  Biggest 
Politics  Is  a  filthy  game.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  Is  the 
survival  of  cur  democratic  system  while  politicians  undermine  the 
foundations  of  llt)erty.  sell  out  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  gang- 
sters or  selfish  minorities  so  that  the  political  cutpurses  may 
increase  ^heir  riChes. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — politicians  do  not  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There  are  too  many  examples 
ol  men.  past  and  contemporary,  who  owe  financial  independence 
to  their  schemiiii:  minds  and  lack  of  morals  which  empower  them 
to  make  a  mocktry  of  the  ballot  box  and  rob  the  gullible  citizens 
of  their  franchise 

We  believe,  on  the  face  of  things  which  are  superficial — thatj 
there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  dirty  politics  and  dirtier 
politicians     The  single  exception  Is  Jim  Farley. 

In  his  younger  davs  Jim  Farley  may  have  packed  caucuses,  helped 
to  throw  ballots  In  the  river,  and  saw  to  it  that  'objectionable  per- 
sons "  did  not  have  their  way  over  the  politicians.  But  we  don't 
know  It  as  a  fact,  so  Mr.  Parley  Is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  ^         .  . 

We  tan  say  one  thing  for  Farley  and  say  It  without  fear  of  con- 
tradictan,  Farley  is  loyal.  It  was  h''  who  sent  Roosevelt  to  the 
White  House.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  paid  off  that  friendship 
outside  of  making  Mr  Farley  a  Cabinet  member,  dictated  by  tradi- 
tion, a  Job  which  has  coet  Farley  a  personal  competence. 

Yet  Farley  has  'gone  down  the  line  "  for  the  boss,  swallowing  with 
great  dista£,te  the  Janizaries  who  led  Mr.  Roosevelt  into  so  many 
political  mistakes. 

Jim  has  survived  many  of  the  Roosevelt  entourage  who  walked 
the  plank  at  the  bidding  of  political  tyros  and  economic  experi- 
menters. J        ,   ..  w 

Only  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  say  why  Farley  has  survived,  although 
practical  considerations  would  Indicate  that  Jim.  with  the  friend- 
ship ol  so  many  political  leaders  at  his  back,  could,  if  he  so  desired, 
cut  the  political  legs  from  the  Now  Deal 

Farley  is  one  of  the  old  political  school  which  put  party  above 
self.  Loyalty  is  a  lost  quality  in  the  new  politics  Suspicion  has 
taken  the  place  of  loyalty. 

No  one  can  accuse  Jim  Farley  of  being  disloyal  and  when  nc 
sttps  out  of  political  life  he  wiU  carry  with  him  the  respect  of 
friend  and  foe.  He  has  taken  many  severe  blows  from  the  man  he 
made  President,  but  he  has  never  complained. 

Jim  Farley  comes  out  as  the  biggest  man  In  the  New  Deal. 


tFrom  the  Herald-News  (Passaic,  N    J.)   of  July  22.  1940] 
Farlet  a  G!ve.at  Figure 

'It  la  not  given  to  every  man,"  as  Westbrook  Pcgler  puts  It.  "to 
listen  to  the  eulogies  of  his  own  wake."  as  James  A.  Farley  did  at 
the   Democratic   National   Convention    in   Chicago   last   week. 

That  s  Just  what  it  was— a  political  funeral  The  eulogies  were 
beautiful.  Including  the  one  spoken  In  f)erson  from  the  platform  by 
the  First  Lady,  and  the  expression  the  President  hlm.self  broad- 
cast later  from  the  White  House,  and  most  of  these  expressions, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  were  heartfelt. 

Jim  Parley  listened  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  courage,  and 
we  trust  not  too  much  resentment.  In  his  heart  He  had  fought 
the  good  fight,  had  stood  for  principle  In  a  cause  which  he  knew 
well  was  lost,  and  now — within  a  few  days — was  to  give  up  the 
controls  of  the  Democratic  Party  organization. 

There  should  be  a  place,  a  big  place,  in  the  Democratic  picture 
for  Jim  Farlev  He  did  great  deeds  for  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt He  all  but  made  him  in  193'2.  What  was  done  for  Farley? 
He  was  given  the  wheelhcrse  Job  of  National  Chairman,  which  he 
loved  with  every  fiber  of  him,  and  with  it  a  Cabinet  post  which 
paid  him  a  salafv  in-ufflcient  to  meet  his  bills,  so  that  he  is  going 
out  of  office  owing  money.  That's  not  so  bad  He  will  recoup, 
whether  it  be  in  managing  the  Yankees  and  their  baseball  club 
Cham,  or  in  some  other  field,  and  he  will  be  no  longer  imder  the 
restraint  that  caused  him  to  forbid  a  contracting  company,  his 
sole  business  Interest,  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  to  make 
money  on  Government  work — so  that  that  concern,  too,  has  oper- 
ated in  the  red 

The  sad  thing  about  the  situation  Is  that  he  Is  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  to  abandon  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted — that  of  a  great  political  leader. 

Parley  crossed  the  Rooseveltian  ambition  So  he  is  through, 
and  he  knows  why  he  is  through.  But  you  11  hear  no  recrimina- 
tions from  him  He  will  stand  pat.  as  a  good  general  does,  even 
when  relieved  of  command. 
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But  he'll  make  no  predictions  as  to  the  result  of  this  third- 
term  election      No!     Tliafs  the  Job  of  his  successor 

Eight  years  ago  Jim  Farley  came  pretty  close  to  the  truth  In 
predicting  what  would  happen.  Four  years  ago  he  hit  the  restilt 
squarely  on  the  nose. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  now  to  know  his  private  pre- 
diction of  the  result  on  November  5,  1940 

He  retires  from  the  fight  a  greater  man  than  when  he  went 
Into  it.  He  was  by  all  odds  the  finest  figure  of  the  Convention, 
He  will  be  heard  from  again. 


[From  the  Dally  Palo  Alto   (Calif.)    Times  of  July  19.  1940] 

James  A    Farley 

James  A  Farley  has  been  defrauded  of  his  rightful  possibility  of 
any  practical  chance  of  being  nominated  as  his  party's  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  The  robbery  was  achieved  by  machinations 
that  reek  of  {X)litical  cruelty,  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  But  Mr. 
Farley  emerges  from  the  party  convention  and  heads  toward  the 
exit  of  political  office  with  ."icmething  more  precii>us  than  political 
reward  He  takes  with  him  the  high  respect  of  citizens  everywhere 
m  all  parties. 

Tliroughout  his  years  of  party  and  governmental  service  he  has 
hewed  to  the  line  of  impeccable  principle,  and  when  unfairly 
treated  by  his  partisan  associates  he  has  provided  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  "turning  the  other  cheek."  The  cruelty  that  has  been 
visited  upon  him  he  has  borne  In  silence  and  repaid  with  persist- 
ence in  following  his  path  of  duty.  He  has  met  unselfishness  with 
continued  devotion,  and  has  exchanged  unswerving  loyalty  for  the 
ingratitude  that  has  been  shown  him. 

Mr  Farlev's  character  a.s  revealed  by  his  conduct  In  public  life 
was  summed  up  m  that  brief  line  in  the  convention  nominating 
speech  saying.  "The  name  of  James  A.  Farley  is  synonymous  with 
straight  shooting  ■• 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Farley  in  his  political  Ideas,  and  If 
he  had  been  nominateti  for  the  Presidency  would  still  have  sup- 
ported the  opposition  candidate  But  all  parties  would  be  better 
off  if  they  had  more  men  in  them  of  Mr.  Farley's  character. 


(From  the  Sunday  Sentinel-Star.  Orlando.  Fla.,  of  July  21.   1940] 
Who'll  Follow  Farley? 

We  caiuiot  allow  James  Farley  to  pass  out  of  the  political  pic- 
ture without  acknowledging  his  great  services  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Genial  and  likable,  with  an  organizing  ability  above  the  extraor- 
dinary he  guided  the  party  expertly  through  two  major  cam- 
paigns and  handled  his  duties  so  expertly  that  he  was  able  to 
say  positively  beforehand  that  only  Maine  and  Vermont  would  go 
to  Landon. 

On  his  retirement  he  again  says  the  people  want  the  Democrats 
to  continue  in  office,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  has  accurately  repre- 
sented the  present  sentiment. 

It  Is  regretted  he  will  not  remain  to  give  the  wise  administra- 
tion to  make  his  words  continue  true  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

But  there  are  other  able  men:  leaders  who  are  astute  in  handling 
political  affairs,  who  can  take  up  the  burden  where  he  lays  It  down, 
and  the  important  thing  is  to  make  a  wise  choice  among  them. 

Of  these.  Senator  Byrnes  stands  out  as  the  most  promising. 
because  of  his  succe.ss  in  leadership  in  Washington,  and  his  ability 
also  to  appeal  to  popular  regard. 

But  he  dislikes  to  give  up  his  promising  Senatorial  career,  a 
sentiment  that  does  him  credit,  for  the  Senate  also  needs  able 
men. 


[From  the  Omaha  E\-entng  World-Herald  of  July  20.  1940) 
Down  Gors  Farley 

The  long-expected  has  happened.  Jim  Farley  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  his  resigna- 
tion as  PO'-tma.'^ter  General  Is  expected  within  a  matter  of  days. 

About  9  years  a;;o  Jim  Farley  went  out  on  the  road  to  sell  the 
Democrats  cf  America  a  bill  of  goods.  He  went  into  virtually  every 
State,  every  important  county,  to  talk  to  his  friends,  the  Demo- 
crallr  lenders  He  pleaded  long  and  elofjuently  He  wrote  letters 
by  the  thousands  He  pulled  strings  as  only  a  political  genius  knows 
how  to  puM  them. 

When  time  for  the  Chicaco  convention  of  1932  rolled  around,  Jim 
Farley  had  done  his  Job.  He  had  sold  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  his 
party  and.  as  it  later  developed,  to  the  Nation. 

Farley  later  said  that  Mr  Roosevelt  had  never  thanked  him  for 
his  services  in  1931-32.  or  in  1935. 

But  It  would  be  wTcng  to  asiiume  that  the  President  was  not 
grateful  He  allowed  Farley  to  stay  In  his  Cabinet  lont;  after  most 
of  the  other  old  Democra's  had  fallen  from  grace.  Homer  Cum- 
mings.  Arthur  Mul!en.  Bruce  Kramer.  Al  Smith.  Harry  Woodrlng — 
thev  and  dozens  of  others  walked  the  Last  Mile  ahead  of  "Big  Jim." 

One  of  the  Roos«>vtlt-before-Chi"ago  Democrats  remains  in  Wash- 
ington— aging  Ccrdell  Hull.     We  wonder  what  he  Is  thinking  about. 

[From  the  Ogdensburg  (N    Y.i   Advance  News  of  July  21.  1940) 
JiM  F.\rlet  Retires 

The  retirement  of  James  A  Farley  from  active  participation  In 
national  politics  will  be  regretted  by  millions  of  De-mocrats.  and 
countless  others  who  came  to  admire  his  attractive  personal  quali- 
ties.    His  leadership  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  adminis- 


tration since  the  first  Roosevelt  campaign  In  1932,  and  he  received 
a  well-deserved  tnbue  In  the  roll  call  on  Presidential  nominations 
at  Chicago  last  Wednesday  night  It  is  said  Farley  Is  leaving  his 
post  because  he  disapproves  a  third-term  candidacy  but  we  prefer 
to  believe  that  after  7  years  of  public  life  he  finds  It  necessary  to 
recoup  his     rivate  fortunes 

Unless  a  man  possesses  independent  means  he  must  sooner  or 
later  leave  the  Government  service. 

Jim  Farley  ha.s  made  a  name  for  hlm.self  as  national  chairman 
and  Postmaster  General,  which  will  endure  through  the  years  We 
hope  to  see  him  emerge  from  his  retirement  In  1942  and  In  the 
meantime  he  can  be  counted  vipon  to  give  his  full  support  to  the 
Democratic  cause  in  State  and  Nation. 


[From   the  Oakland    (Calif  )    Tribune  of  July   19,   1940] 
Dropping  the  Pn  ot 

Many  years  ago  at  the  time  when  a  then  young  and  head- 
strong man  was  solidifying  his  personal  p<isltlon  as  ruler  of  an 
empire,  a  rather  famous  caitoon  was  publuhed  called  "Dropping 
the  Pilot  "  It  showed  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany  standing 
on  the  bridge  of  the  ship  of  state  with  the  form  of  Bismarck 
on  his  way  out 

The  friends  here  of  National  Chairman  James  A  Farley,  and  they 
are  legion,  have  the  very  strong  impression  that  the  man  who 
directed  the  successful  campaigns  of  1932  and  1936  Is  being  side- 
tracked He  will  keep  his  Job  only  until  August  17  He  and 
Bismarck  both  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  dropped 
by  headstrong  rulers  after  having  served  faithfully  and  well. 

The  natural  resentment  to  Presidential  hamiliafi'n  of  the 
man  whom  many  consider  most  responsible  lor  the  initial  Roose- 
velt success  may  help  explain  the  lack  of  real  tnihusiasm  among 
the  delegates  Like  good  soldiers,  they  did  their  Job  but  their 
hearts  were  not  in  it 

Delegates  to  this  convention  felt  seme  of  the  futility  that  must 
exist  among  members  of  the  ReichslaR  In  the  Germany  of  Adoif 
Hitler.  The  form  of  the  democratic  process  remained,  but  the 
substance  was  that  of  ratifying  the  Executive  will  in  an  obedient 
and  unquestioning  manner 

In  this  new  order,  with  Hopkins,  Ickes,  et  al  having  the  Presi- 
dential ear.  there  hardly  .s«-ems  a  place  any  more  for  Parley,  Garner, 
Glass,  Byrd.  Clark,  and  the  host  of  others  who  were  <)ld-fashl<jned 
enough  to  bt^lieve  that  they  belonged  to  a  political  party  and  not  a 
revolutionary  movement. 

Many  old-line  Democrats  began  to  question  the  new  order  of 
things  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  President  to  subordinate 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Executive  will  Later  came  the  at- 
tempted "purge"  of  members  of  the  President's  own  party  who  had 
the  courage  to  disagree  with  him.  Now  we  witness  that  which 
many  Democrats  hoped  against  hope  would  not  be:  A  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  seeking  a  third  Presidential  term. 
Already  Tammany  delegates  from  New  York  hav^  endorsed  a  fourth 
term. 

A  great  political  party  has  advertl.<5cd  to  the  Nation  that  out  of 
130,000.000  people  only  one  man  Is  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of 
President.  Four  years  ago  Roo.sevelt  said  that  the  American  people 
were  approaching  a  "rendezvous  with  destiny  "  Now  the  rendezvous 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  blind  date  where  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson 
met  Its  Waterloo. 


I  From  the  Journal-News.  Nyack,  N.  Y..  of  July  24,  1940) 
Tnir.UTF  Too  Late 

It  Is  heartening  to  see  the  multitude  of  praise  both  by  news- 
papers and  Individuals  throughout  the  country  which  Is  heaped 
upon  Jim  Farley  as  he  prepares  to  step  out  of  the  national  pic- 
ture The  paeans  follow  the  formidable  demonstration  of  esteem 
given  Farley  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  but  to  many 
it  will  seem  that  the  tribute  came  too  late. 

As  one  correspondent  put  it,  the  convention  delegates  gave  Far- 
ley everything  but  their  votes.  It  appears  that  the  Democratic 
Party  came  to  realize  Jim's  full  worth  when  it  suddenly  struck  them 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  their  midst. 

Probably  a  g(x:d  bit  of  the  emotional  sentiment  on  behalf  of 
Jim  was  aroused  by  a  feeling  of  remorse,  just  as  folks  returning 
from  a  funeral  wonder  if  they  couidn  l  have  treated  the  deceased 
In  better  fashion  before  he  had  departed  "lie  was  a  swell  guy, 
and  the  things  he  did  were  fine,"  they  are  wont  to  say.  the  while 
recalling  that  they  couldn't  remember  complimenting  him  whilft 
he  still  was  alive  A  well-known  columnist,  lollowing  this  parallel, 
aptly  recorded  the  demise  of  Farley  as  national  clialrman  by  writ- 
ing that  "It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  listen  to  the  eulogies 
of  his  own  wake      •      •      *." 

So  It  was,  that  although  his  colleagues  boarded  the  bandwagon 
In  rendering  gushing  praise  of  his  leadership,  the  kind  words 
were  emitted  after  Farley's  current  career  had  been  precluded  by 
the  delegates'  determination  to  renominate  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a 
move  entirely  counter  to  Farley  convictions. 

There  was  a  realization  among  the  delegates,  too,  that  finding 
another  chairman  with  the  sagacity  and  truthfulne^is  of  Jim 
v;culd  not  be  easy. 

But  de-splte  the  fact  that  he  got  little  support  as  an  actual 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  finis  has  'leen 
written  to  his  role  as  national  chaliman.  Jim  must  feel  content 
hT^lde  hlm-^elf  that  he  did  a  good  Job  well  He  had  the  courage 
of  hU  convictions,  and  saw  the  day  when  he  knew  that,  no  matter 


I 
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how  Shabbily  he  may  have  been  treated  otherwise.  hl5  efforts  and 

capabilities  were  highly  appreciated.  bellev- 

Wlth  what  has  come   to  pass   there  stll     Is   no  ^^^Jl  ^°^^  °^'!^T^ 

ruiure  opportunity  offers  Itself. 

[From  the  Journal-News.  Nyack.  N  Y..  ot  July  25,  1940] 
Credit  to  Covntt 

velt    ma>    oe    ine    f '^-'"  B.«rif.v    started    In    Grassy    Point    and    hia 

"'buT  ^kTand  county   was  doubly  honored   at  the  Den^^^^^^f 

former   chairman    for    the    ^'^^'^"''=1°^'^^,^' 

that  Is  the  honor  which  came  to  Rockland  County 

^rley  and  Pl^her  are  the  county's  t-^^est^dven^sement.^  and 

neither  Is  reluctant  to  own  his  native  heath      They  are  ooin  pi -> 

of  R^kland  county,  as  the  county  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 

"'^Th   men   started    at   the   bottom   -tr'Tn'aa'rLtJwn^'VJh 

=^  3€i£Hncice^^^^^^  ^^ 

""•S,^;<^''c7nvrtTon  w,.,  ^,  remembe^a  b,  Rockland  County  a,    j 

rprom  the  Norlclk  (Va.)  Vlrglnlan-Pllot  of  July  20.  1940| 
"SuNNT  Jim"  Sats  Good-Bte 
Those  who  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes 

^»  tC  Sp™-^ut<,  deigned  to  preserve  a  (ace  o  om.ard 
ttlfcit"  on  .lSim™l  parlnersbip  .hlch.  Inwardly,  was  In  an  ad- 
vanced  state  of   collapwe. 

?r^  Darting  of  Prankie  and  Jlmmle  received  Its  final  papers 
ves^rday  U  was  all  managed  decorously  The  National  Ccmmit- 
J^  unanimously  reelected  Parley  as  chairman,  but  to  serve  only 
trAueust  17-a  stipulation  laid  down  at  his  request  After  that 
Le  w"ll  accept  an  "attractive-  business  offer,  the  management  of 
The  New  York  Yankees,  as  has  already  been  reported,  and  his 
Stcrit  in  S^sldent  Roosevelt's  fortunes  will  ^  1'°^'^^.;°  ^^^^^ 
of  a  loyal  Democrat  giving  his  -full  support'  to  the  party  s  ticket. 

■kJends  a  political  partnership  even  more  f^-^oy^  .^^jj/^^^f" 
tlve  in  Its  day  \han  the  earlier  poUtical  partnership  o«  .^t^'l^'"," 
D^fano  Roosevelt  and  Alfred  E  Smith  The  President  will  find  no 
suc??^VpoLessed  of  Jim  Farley  s  ability,  for  managerial  geniuses 
of  h^HviT^caronly  once  in  a  blue  moon.  All  the  President  s 
baSdlsh'^n?^  filled  to  Induce  Farley  to  put  aside  his  dislike  of  a 
third  term-a  distaste  which  he  registered  as  publicly  as  possible 
when  heTnslsted  upon  having  hts  name  put  before  the  convention 
La  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  when  he  picked  as  his 
"omlnTtor  Senator  Glass  who.  with  Farley  s  full  approval,  made 
Fhrnomlnatlng  speech  a  vehicle  for  a  pointed  defense  of  the  two- 
term   tradition  .         ^        ^  « 

President  Roosevelt's  campaign  will  suffer  for  the  absence  of 
Parley  from  the  post  of  field  command  But  it  would  have  suf- 
fered'^a  m™t  as  ^uch  had  Farley  consented  to  lend  his  presence 
to  the  leadership  of  the  1940  campaign  but  not  h  s  heart  o  his 
ronsclence  Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  given  the  sltua- 
Uon  created  by  the  "draft,'  the  break-up  of  the  remarkable 
Roosevelt-Parley  team  was  Inevitable. 


Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  20,  1940] 
A  Pure  PtTBLic  SravANT 
At  the  Chlcaeo  convention  James  A.  Parley  commanded  the  sjro-    • 

know      we  know  the  scrupulous  keeper  of  his  word.  In  ^hom  e^en 

theTenorters   a  suspicious  tribe,  have  perfect  confidence 

the  reporters^  a  s     h         president  making  and  shown  his  talent  for 

Lt^flrydl^our^STIn  that%uarter  In  recard  to  the  third  term. 
jLSlJfno  matter  how  much  of  a  new  dealer  In  other  respects 
?^a  t^dinanamt  AS  the  "draft"  movement  went  on  he  was  urged 
io  take  hlm^If  out  of  the  running  and  permit  the  renaming  of  the 
Prpsidcnt  bv  acclamation.  ^  .     ,  ♦.j 

Wi?h  certain  other  candidates  he  stuck  to  the  ^Jtual  and  insi  ej 
on  indeoendent  nominations  Motions  on  behalf  of  the  defeated 
wndSs  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous  were  also  «  F a r  of 
the  ritual  Mr  Farley  was  received  with  "tremendous  cheering. 
Who  d^ervedlt  more?  Both  his  past  services  and  his  present  sac- 
Hfices  must  hale  been  In  every  mind  It  w-as  a  fieatoccas^n  for 
Mr  Parley  It  was  a  glory  to  be  nominated  by  Carttr  Gla&s_  no 
P«,v  nralser  What  strikes  the  distant  hearer  or  reader  is  Mr  Far- 
fey%  eenerosltf  of  filing,  the  ma-nanimity  that  rises  n^'ove  com- 
liLnfrnri  resentment  "A  wise  and  constant  man."  said  Bacon, 
"wu  nev"er  er  e"eTo?ong  as  he  plays,  as  cno  may  say.  his  own  part 
t^  y  "Mr  Parley  has  L  played  his  His  behavior  at  Chicago  has 
strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  general  esteem. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  July  17.  1940) 
Parlet  Party's  Tragic  Mast^-New  De-M-er-s  Now  APrF^V^°i'"If' 

ThYy  SN^BEI^IN   PANIC  AT  WnO-KlE  THREAT- REALIZE  THAT  BEST 

Man  Is  Needed  for  Organization  in  Crisis 

(By  Glen  Perry) 

^  t,,^^^  17     nv  far  the  best-loved  man  in  this  town  tcday 

.  o^T^^'f  t^r  roii;^!  James  A  F^rley°  who  from  all  indications  is 
abo'^:irt""gu"u°p"h%'  ch'at;;k':n?hirof  tAe  Democratic  National  Co^- 
minee  and  devote  himself  to  building  up  financial  ^^l'^'y;.''l^ll 
^milv  as  oresident  of  the  New  York  Yankees  -Rie  gap  he  will  leave 
InTie  worM  of  pSt°cs  can  be  filled  by  no  one  else  in  the  Democratic 

^^Were  genial  Jim  a  different  sort  of  man.  he  would  be  extracting 
great  sausfacticn  from  what  Is  happening  here  this  ^•e<;l^/°[  'J 
f^Pr  the  stace  was  set  for  a  personal  triumph,  it  is  now.  as  the  inept 
new  d!-x\lTJ^  fhouldered  him  to  the  side  lines  employ  every 
^Ufic1>^thJir  mrnds^  can  suggest  to  bring  him  back  to  the  -nje_^^  °^ 
TL^  ^torro  Tt  is  stranee  in  a  wav.  that  the  creation  of  tnis  suua.iuu 
u  dSiy  tJLeable'Sf  wlndeu  L.  WiUkie.  the  Republican  candidate. 

^^\m  Far^leremerged  In  the  pohtical  big  league  in  1932  when  he 
won^he^elirnulTnomlnat;^  ^or  Fr.r.^^^nV^  ^n'^'dir^'The 
lixtraordininly  capable  management,  and  went  on  to  direct  i.ne 
fand^idrvlctory  over  President  Hoover.  As  Postmaster  General  he 
went  to  Vashmgton  with  as  many  friends  as  any  politician  ever  had 
^  the  countrVs  history  Even  the  Republicans  whom  he  had 
Saten  UkTd  him  for  he  played  square,  and  his  genial  I"f  J^'^^'tire 
made  It  impoSle  for  anyone  to  feel  anything  but  friendship  and 
affection  for  him. 

HAS    PHENOMENAL    MEMORY 

With  newspaper  men  he  stood  very  high.  Tales  of  his  phe- 
nomenal memory  for  names,  of  the  /-'thvvith  which  one  ^^ 
bank  on  what  he  said,  of  the  unaffected  «1'^-Pl'^">  ;^'\^  ^i^J^J  Vn 
met  all  comers,  made  him  a  beloved  and  unusual  *^gure  m 
politics  Even  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  New  Deal  had  no  ani- 
mosity for  this  particular  member  of  it 

In  936  he  took  command  again  and  saw  Mr^Roosevelt  renoinl- 
nated  and  reelected  by  landslide  majorities.  But  even  then  the 
vounL  men  in  the  New  Deal  viewed  him  as  someone  who  had 
^o^'t'eratLd  because  of  his  ability  to  do  the  election  o^  ^^^ 
as  someone  to  be  ignored  on  matters  of  l^^^^^J^^^'-'^'ll 
New  Deal  From  that  time  on  he  was  pushed  Into  the  back- 
ground^ His  visits  to  the  White  House  became  fewer  P^tron- 
ace  which  one  might  have  expected  to  be  handled  by  him  was 
tfken  omof  his  hands  and  rtirby  a  little  group  who  were  inter- 
esud  in  building  up  our  side.'  by  which  they  did  not  mean  the 
Democratic  Party    but  the  New  Deal. 

The  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  would  never  have 
bJn  uncertaken  had  Mr.  Farley  had  anything  to  say  about  it^ 
^  had  nothing  to  say  and  the  ill-starred  fight  was  made.  The 
attemDied  purge  of  Democratic  Senators  who  dared  oppose  the 
I^Snt  in  that  fight  would  never  have  been  made  had  Farley;^, 
ideas  been  followed  They  were  not.  Mistake  after  mistake  was 
made  ch.^nt;e  after  chan-e  was  effected  in  the  American  system 
and  Jlm  Fsi^rlev  and  those  who  felt  as  he  did  were  alternately 
Ignored  and  derided  by  the  high-rldlng  new  dealers. 

CONCEALED    HIS    WOUNDS 

Reports  w.-re   that  he  was  going  to  get  out  ^^  "^/'X^^^^ll^'^ 
to  head  an  automobile  company.     But  a  renewal  ol  the  buMness 
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recession  put  the  company  out  of  business  before  he  could  make 
any  effort  to  save  It 

He  stayed  on  in  Washington,  keeping  his  own  counsel,  hiding 
the  hurl  he  felt  at  the  way  he  had  been  treated  by  the  men  he 
had  put  in  powt  r. 

Th»n  the  campaign  of  1940  loomed  on  the  horizon  and  it  ap- 
peared that  Jim  Farley  had  no  place  In  the  plans  of  the  new 
dealers  Tliey  figured  they  could  do  all  right  without  him  They 
had  to  figure  that  way  because  Jim  had  no  use  for  the  third 
term,  and  .^^ald  .so  He  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  alone  was  enough  to  make  him  the  target  for 
the  same  sniping  with  which  they  had  knocked  off  every  poten- 
tial Democratic  candidate 

The  brlcht  young  men  looked  the  situation  over,  and  figured 
they  cculd  defeat  any  cne  the  Republican'  could  possibly  name 
without  Farley's  help  He  was  too  conservative  for  them,  and 
he  believed  in  the  American  political  pystem  the  way  it  had 
always   been   run       Tliey   didn't. 

BEi>T     MEN     NEEDED 

Last  month  things  began  to  happen.  Tlie  Republicans  nom- 
inated Willkle.  the  one  thing  upon  which  the  new  dfalers  had 
not  figured  Here  wa:^  a  rough-and-tumble  champion  who  had 
already  licked  two  of  thrlr  own  brightest  stars  in  controversy 
Attorney  General  Jackson  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
Here  wa.s  a  man  who  could  and  would  trade  wallops  with  the 
Pre.- idem  and  ask  no  odds  And,  above  all,  here  wa.s  a  man  who 
could  not  be  defeated  by  the  second  string  The  best  wes  none 
too  good,  and  might  be  not  good  enough 

As  the  tune  for  the  Democratic  convention  neared.  the  new 
dealers  bcth>  ught  themselves  of  Mr.  Farley  They  suddeiily  real- 
ized that,  alter  all  their  scotting  and  veiled  attack.^,  they  needed 
him  badly  There  was  an  instant  change  of  front,  where  he  had 
be?n  ignored  he  was  courted  Pressure  of  every  sort  was  brought 
to  bear  tc  cis.'-uade  him  from  resigning  his  chairman.' hi  p.  to  make 
him  direct  the  campaign  They,  who  had  marooned  him  In  the 
handsome  marble  post  office  building  in  Washington.  bcKeed  him 
to  lead  them  once  more  Tliey  came  to  him  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands. 

RAW   DEAL  BY    NEW   DEAL 

Nobody  but  Mr.  Farley  knows  what  his  final  answer  will  be. 
although  the  Indications  in  his  press  conferences  have  been  that 
he  is  throuph  If  he  yield.';  to  their  importunities,  he  will  disap- 
point a  lot  of  jjcople  "who  think  he  has  had  a  raw  deal,  and  he 
will  please  a  group  who  will  relegate  him  to  his  exile  again  once 
he  has  won  the  election  for  them — if  even  his  skill  can  do  that  Job. 

It  is  a  position  that  would  lie  pleasing  to  one  who  holds  a  griev- 
ance, to  one  whose  loyalty  to  his  party  is  not  binding  But  Jim 
doesn't  hold  grievances,  and  his  loyalty  Is  beyond  all  question. 
The  situation  is  painful  for  him.  and  the  choice  has  b^en  h:trd 
for  him  to  make  Announcement  of  that  choice  will  come  Satur- 
day, after  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  that 
follows  adjournment  of  the  convention 

If  he  does  what  his  friends  b;lleve  he  will  do.  it  will  not  be  a 
case  of  Achilles  sulklnc  in  his  tent.  It  will  be  a  man  who  has 
weighed  his  loyalties  In  bitter  Inner  struggle,  making  good  on  his 
statement  that  he  is  an  American  before  he  Is  a  Democrat  To 
those  who  know  him  and  his  feeling  for  the  system  under  which 
American  politics  have  operated.  It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  visualize  him  as  making  any  other  choice 


a  squawk  are  qualities  as  admirable  as  they  are  rare  Mr  Parley 
comes  out  of  this  political  partnership  a  bigger  man.  even  though 
he  may  he  a  sadder  and  a  disillusioned  one 


(From  the  New   York  Herald  Tribune  of  July   15.   1940 1 

P.\RI.EY    LOY.\L    TO   THE    LAST 

Eight  years  aco  James  A  Farley  was  the  conquering  hero  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  He  had  found  his  man.  named 
him.  and  put  him  across  Four  years  ago  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  he  was  the  successful  manager  Everybody 
looked  to  him  for  orders  and  carried  them  out  eaperly.  He  was 
not  so  much  conqueror  as  boss  Tcday  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  he  will  be  messenger  boy — unless,  that  is,  the 
master  magician  has  a  white  rabbit  cf  which  even  faithful  Jim 
has  not  been  told.  This  time  Mr.  Farley  will  neither  plot  nor 
direct.  He  will  merely  notify — and  the  decision,  be  It  clearly 
noted,  will  not  be  his  but  that  of  his  former  friend  whom  he  had 
made  President. 

Conqueror,  manager,  messenger — it  sounds  like  the  reverse  of 
the  home-town  boy  who  made  good.  But  In  fairness  to  Mr  Farley 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  very  fact  that  he  is  w  Ihng  to  go 
throueh  with  It  without  a  murmur  of  complaint  is  a  tribute  to  his 
lovalty  Everyone  knows  that  he  does  not  favor  the  third  term 
But  Mr  Parley  Is  still  chairman  of  his  party  and  Mr  Rooseielt 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  As  chairman.  Mr 
Parley  can  and  should  keep  himself  above  factions  He  helped 
make  Mr  Roosevelt  He  cannot  now  unmake  him  That's  not  in 
the  code  All  that  he  can  do  is,  when  his  me.s.'iage  has  been  de- 
livered and  the  convention  has  ratified  the  party  leader's  orders, 
to  throw  himself  vluorously  into  baseball  or  some  other  nonpoltt- 
Ical  activity.  Can  he  be  blamed  if.  in  seeking  a  new  occupation  he 
makes  a.*?  a  condition  the  proviso  that  he  does  not  have  to  deal 
With  anyone  who  fancies  himself  as  a  quarterback,  captain,  man- 
etger    coach   of  the   team    and   umpire,   all   rolled   into   one'' 

If  and   when  Mr    Farley  steps  out  of  political   life  he   will  carry 

with  him  the  respect  of  opponents  as  well  as  friends  and  the  cood 

wishes    of    those    who    believe    that    unbreakable    loyalty    together 

with  a  capacity  for  Uking  it  on  the  chin  time  after  time  wi-.hout 
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[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  July  19.   1940] 
Farlet  Tbrtmphed  Too 

Aside  from  its  remarknble  upsurge  for  the  renomlnation  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  one  of  the  most  notable  things  about  the  Chicago 
convention  was  the  whole-hearted  fashion  in  which  it  testified  lt« 
admiration,  confidence,  and   affection  for  Chairman  Farley 

He  stood  against  the  third  term  on  principle.  TJie  convention 
nominated  Mr  Roost  velt  lor  a  third  term  with  a  riotous  demoustra- 
tlnn.  It  gave  Mr  Roosevelt  947  votes  and  Mr  Farley  only  73  Yet 
the  personal  acclaim  that  the  speakers  and  the  whole  assembly 
bestowed  on  the  bald.  pink,  party  chairman,  compared  most  favor- 
ably with  that  received  by  Its  President  and  nominee 

They  refused  him  their  votes  but  lliey  gave  him  their  liearts  It 
wat.  ail  odd  and  iinsual  phenomenon  The  aged  Carter  Cass  re- 
ceived scant  respect  when  he  spoke  for  Farley's  candidacy  against 
a  third  term,  but  rouse.i  gusts  of  oiithu>lasm  when  he  »«ix)ke  for 
Farley  as  a  man  A  resolution  against  the  third  term  was  howled 
down  by  overwhelming  roars  and  boos.  But  Farley  himself  received 
tlie   most   distinguished    considt  ration   from   everybody 

It  takes  exceptional  character,  fellowship  talent,  and  ability  to 
win  that  sort  of  standing  m  a  national  a.s.sembly  of  cagey,  cynical, 
and  skeptical  politicians  If  we  know  the  temperament  of  the 
Farley  tyi>e  of  Irishman.  "Jim"  came  out  of  the  convention  highly^ 
pleased  with  himself  even  though  he  had  left  his  little  6  percent 
of  Its  votes  behind  for  another  man 

He  deserves  to  feel  that  way.  For.  while  some  of  good  will  be- 
stcwed  on  him  by  his  lellow  Democrats  was  doubtlet-s  inspired  by 
their  desire  to  keep  his  skill  and  energy  "in  line"  for  their  ticket, 
a  great,  great  deal  of  it  expressed  a  genuine  regard  that  they  have 
come  to  feel  for  him. 


jFrom  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Evening  Day  of  July  21.  19401 
The  comment  of  a  number  ol  New  York  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
convention  of  the  Dem  )cratic  Party,  to  the  effect  that  the  "New 
Deal  has  become  a  nw  deal  "  for  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  Postmaster  General,  about 
agrees  with  the  estimate  of  many  a  political  observer  In  the  mat- 
ter The  belief  grows  that  Farley,  early  in  the  present  term  of 
the  President,  was  practically  assured  that  Mr  Roosevelt  would 
not  nm  again,  and  encoursiged  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  be  a 
candidate  himself  Tliat  at  least,  is  the  ston,-  that  some  New 
York  Democrats  have  heard,  and  it  Is  supposed  to  come  indirectly 
from  Farley  him.self  Then,  however,  Farley  waa  left  out  on  the 
end  of  a  limb,  going  ahead  en  the  theory  that  it  was  all  right  to 
seek  the  nomination  hlm-'self  while  head  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, yet  growing  Increasingly  aware  of  the  President's  odd  silence 
abtiut  his  plans  In  the  end  Farley,  of  course,  was  left  in  the 
position  of  appearing  to  be  pushing  his  own  candidacy  against 
that   of  the  President— "disloyal, "  in  other  words,  to  "the  chief." 

The  loss  of  Farley  in  the  campaign,  it  is  believed,  will  mean  lar^ 
more  In  the  outcome  of  the  elr^ctlon  than  any  other  factor  bear- 
ing upon  Its  operation.  This  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  major  party  candidates  could  not  do  or  say 
something  of  more  significance  thai,  the  Parley  resignation,  ex- 
pected tomorrow.  It  does  mean  that,  of  all  the  routine  factors 
in  the  operation  of  a  campaign,  the  pre.sence  of  Farley's  organ- 
izing ability  on  the  New  Deal  side  Is  by  far  the  most  outstandingly 
important 

From  the  standpoint  of  fair  play  to  Farley,  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that  he  has.  in  many  re8i>ects,  received  about  the  worst  poaslble 
deal  under  the  banner  of  the  New  Deal  in  other  respects,  also. 
Whenever  he  h;LS  had  an  opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  business 
world  and  recoup  his  fortunes— Farley  is  a  long  ways  fmm  a  rich 
man- -there  has  always  been  some  appeal  made  to  him  to  stand 
by  the  party.  He  has  stood  by.  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  his 
friends  say.  In  return  the  party,  through  the  President,  has 
treated  him  about  as  shabbily  as  tt  po.sslbly  could  The  President 
long  ago  turned  to  the  Corcorans.  Cohens.  Harry  Hopkins  etc.. 
for  political  counsel.  Farley  was  cn^wded  further  and  further  off 
the  scene  Yet.  he  was  expected  to  continue  to  line  up  the  party 
for  the  N"W  Deal,  no  matter  how  coldly  treated,  and  apparently 
never  lifted  his  finger  to  knife  the  President,  as  he  might  have 
done. 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News  of   July   20.    1940] 
Gone  but  not  FoRCOTTEfJ 

Distracted  as  we  have  been  by  the  noise  of  breaking  traditions 
at  Chicago,  we  confess  he  has  escaped  our  attention  up  tc  now 
We  mean  democracy's  forgotten  man.  No.  not  Jim  Farley.  As  all 
are  aware  Jim  didn't  get  the  convention's  votes.  But  he  did  get 
a  lot  of  cheers  Mr  Roosevelt  pulled  all  the  stops  for  G(xxl  Old 
Pal  Jim — on  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  Thus  fortified.  Jim  la  about 
the  buslmss  of  taking  over  the  New  York  Yankees,  who,  to  Inject 
an  alien  note,  have  been  taken  over  by  most  of  the  American 
League  this   season. 

As  we  say  we  didn't  refer  to  Jim  We  had  In  mind  that  vamsh- 
Ing  Amerloin.  that  forgotten  man  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the 
Pa:. handle?.  "Cactus  Jack"  Garner  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
once  uttered  wise  words  about  letting  the  cattle  put  on  fat.  has 
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•  new  "ex"  for  liS.  

[From  the  Nashville  Tennesseran  of  July  19    1940] 
Good  Luck.  Jim 

L  wid"U  th«  thrp.rty  will  not  lorget  h,s  m.gnifi«m  .ervlco. 

'"-l^ou/hom^?A"^lon.  he  was  beset  with  uncertainty,  but  never 
dirhe  K  iis  si^  nor  .peak  a  word  that  might  have  caused 

P^SLli^'hl'^had  promised  those  pledged  to  him  that  Ws  name 
would^before  the  convention,  he  saw  that  It  was  done-by  such 
Tn  ofd  waThorse^  Senator  Carter  Glass  But  when  hs  highest 
JSdJL  weS  extingul-shed.  he  welcomed  the  chance  to  call  tor  bus- 
^^'Siorof  the  rules  so  that  the  convention's  choice  mighty  be  made 
r^  »„j  if   „•.,«  r>r,  rhAt  orcaslon  that  he  mtist  nave  oteii 

^.^'t^JSfed  ^bf  the  Yatherllf^s  ^ntaneous   tribute   to   unfailing 

^^r^e  Svel^^tTsT  more  fruitful  fields.  Jim  Farley  can  look 
wk  nLn  r?eJord  that  is  unsullied  by  any  unworthy  act.  Above 
«lT5l^Te  hC  Sn  loya  Ito  causes  and  individuals.  He  has  kept 
SeSthancf  honored  his  convictions.  No  man  in  the  land  can 
Jfa:m^m5re  rSrsonal  friends  among  P-^P^^^vs'in^smlirNewTor; 
'^  ^^H^r Pla^e'^^r h'"or?"h^.^^e^'  w'riVte'n  t/Tn^e  ^wTo^w^s 
rtrume"ntal"m"ma"km;''a  ^President  and  launching  ^,^^^"0?: 
^-nrnJ^eL^'^orhrs  p^^^-  iZ.'ll  ^hT^^^ed^^raStmy^fn^  th^ 

""TthouS^'wr'surrender  of  party  leadership  will  be  regretted, 
the  e  can^'ko  Snderstandi^ng  of  the  natural  desire  to  turn  h,s 

l^^^^ei^  i^hic^h^e  ?^%:iu^y'^^^<^^'^^-^^^^^ 

^'?o"\hf  m^an'^'whose  heart  harbors  no  rancor  and  whose  code 
permits  no^?s^ovalty  to  his  party  under  any  circumstances,  democ- 
?^^not  adequately  express  its  lhank.s  and  gratitude. 


[From  the  Nashville   (Tenn  »   Banner  of  July  20,  1940) 
Chairman  Farlxt 

Genial  Jim  Farlev.  as  had  been  anticipated  ^°f^s°^\^V."'^^of 
announced   his   retirement    from    the   chairmanship   o^  the   Demo 

^b^^i^^l^wt  "dTu-^tt^st-  ies,re°^^^^^ 

aoSaince  o^^recipitancy.  and  to  enable  him.  as  evidence  of  his 

to^ing-negle?te^  perso^l  affairs,  and  to  accept  *  highly  lucrative 
SiaScfal  Xr-ls  doubtless  valid:  but.  had  not  political  difference. 
ST^itlvrcharacter  arisen  between  him  and  the  President,  and 
^oec^v  ^  to  a  third  term,  it  l.s  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
ha^i  com il^u^  to  serve  him  and  his  party  m  the  responsible  post 
whirh  for  so  manv  years  he  had  occupied  _.,.„♦ 

The  r^U^ment'ln  its  broad  and  essential  aspect,  represents  what 
wi^^TatuJ^ny  regarded  as  being  the  parting  of  the  ways  bet »-c-en 
Two  men  who  had  traveled  side  by  side  in  Intimate  fello-*ship 
thouS  Mr  Farley  Is  careful  to  emphatically  a^rt  that  he  will 
iSpport  the  Demiratlc  national  ticket,  hopes  for  Ite  success,  and 

^"^yhrcampalgn  will  be  scarcely  begun  when  Mr  Parley  retires.  As 
It  IS  not  probable  that  the  formal  speeches  of  *«^ptance  by  the 
Presidential  nominees  will  have  been  made  before  August  H;  and 
n^ls  Seen  indicated  from  the  ^^Tiite  House.  Mr  Roosevelt  will  not 
maiehVs  formal  acceptance  until  alter  that  of  Mr.  WUlkie.  U  may 
SrfhattheJe  addresses,  which  are  accepted  as  marking  the  formal 
^ning    of    a   campaign,    may    not    be    before    the    country    before 

**TwTnamS'a*^nd  only  two.  are  prominently  connected  with  the 
succl°sion  One  Is  that  of  Frank  Walker  of  New  York,  wealthy 
m-inulact".rer  who  for  a  brief  season  wa?  officially  connected  with 
The  New  Deal,  the  other  is  that  of  Jamcs  F  Byrnes  The  South 
Carolinl  Senator  was  the  real,  if  not  titular  manager  of  Prr^^dent 
Ro^velfs  interests  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention,  though  Sec- 
fe^-  Hcpkins  was  on  the  scene  a  week  before  the  convention  met 
to  se^  th^t  the  third-term  machinery  worked  smoothly 

m7  BYRNE  has  repeatedly  done  effective  work  in  the  Senate  when 
proposals  ciosc  to  the  White  House  were  encountering  obstacles. 


He  18  popular  with  his  associates,  adroit,  and  a  man  of  real  ability 
He  is  ^id  to  much  prefer  giving  his  entire  time  to  ^natoria 
matters  to  responsible  engagement  in  the  management  of  a  national 

"?'hp'p?evalllng  opinion  Is  that  Mr  Walker  will  be  named  by  the 
Prei^'dent  to  the  special  group  from  the  national  committee  that 
hn«  be<»n  deslenated  to  ascertain  his  preference. 

^tSs  public  opinion  would  accord  the  position  of  prl^cy 
amon<^  national  chairmen  of  both  parties  in  Uie  last  ^af  century  to 
N!r  Farlev  on  the  Democratic  side  and  Mark  Hanna  on  the  Republl- 
c;n  Hanna  Ls  remembered  as  having  been  the  Wan^ick  of  Mc- 
Klnleys  fortunes  Ju.st  as.  in  a  substantial  sense.  Mr  Farley  was  to 
Mr  Roosevelt.  Thou-h  Mr  Hanna  did  effective  work  to  secure  the 
nomination  for  McKlnley.  his  service  was  by  no  means  comparable 
to  that  which  Mr  Farley  rendered  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  ^^^^^^,^„ 

Looking  back  at  the  situation  throughout  the  country  preceding 
the  national  convention  of  1932.  and  in  the  convention  Itse  f 
erave  doubt  arisen.  In  fact,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  could 
K'e  been  nominated  8  vears  aeo  had  it  not  been  for  the  untirtng. 
ii^lfoT  anSTuse  amount  of  work  dene  in  his  behalf  by  the  man 
who  is  now  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  national  committee. 
Tt  w^  re^og^i^d  at  the  time  that  the  vote -corralling  cross- 
country t^uTmade  by  Mr  Farley  months  before  the  convention 
When  he  launched  an  organized  Roosevelt  movement,  gave  to  It 
Soth  strength  and  impetm;  and  his  direction  of  the  contest  for 
Se  notation  in  the  convention  w^  undoubtedly  strongly 
contributory  to  the  nomination. 

Hannas  conspicuous  service  to  McKlnley  was  rather  In  man- 
R^me  and  flnrnnng  the  campaign  against  Bryan  than  in  obtaining 
SLmfnat^on  for'his  choic'e  ^McKmley  was  the  foremos^  repre- 
sentative of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  then  at  Its  zenith^  The 
f^Mff  mea°ure  bore  his  name,  but  it  was  the  millions  that  Hanna 
exertlS;  all  possible  pres.<ure  and  means  of  approach  obtained 
from  the  protection  Interests  of  the  country  that  enabled  him  to 

defeat  the  Commoner  .  ^     *  ,  ^„  •-7  onn 

Hannas  war  chest  has  been  variously  "^Imated  at  from  »7^000^- 
000  to  $12  000.000.  while  Bryan  had  less  than  $1,000,000  Even  at 
that  the  change  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  votes,  If  made  in  a 
comparatively  'mall    group    of    States,    would    have    made    Bryan 

^^ouKh  Mr  Parleys  direction  of  both  the  campaigns  of  1932 
and  1936  was  notably  skillful,  it  was  not,  as  the  resulU  showed. 
Ls  vital  a  factor  In  the  November  decisions  as  were  Hanna's  tactics 
and  methods  In  McKlnley's  campaign. 

IFrom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  July  19,  1940] 
Jim  Farley 
The  people  In  the  great  convention  hall  at  Chicago  gave  Jim 
Parley  "thunderous  applause  upon  all  approprtate  cxrcaslon.^  He 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  obtain  many  votes  for  President^  In  the 
circumstances,  but  if  Mr  Roosevelt  had  been  out  of  the  way  and 
there  had  been  a  free-for-all.  'Old  Jim"  wotild  have  rnade  a  great 
race  As  It  was  many  of  his  delegates  stuck  doggedly  to  him  .0 
the  enfand  d!d  n^t  s'witch  until  he  personally  released  them  and 
asked  that  Mr  Roosevelt  be  nominated  by  acclamation.  rhis 
mvU  sneech  by  Farley  showed  his  spirit  of  generosity  and  sports- 
maimp  at  li  best."^  The  convention  recognized  this  and  gave 
him  a  great  hand. 


(From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  July  13.  1940) 
Jim  Farlet 

American  politics  has  not  before  produced  a  Personality  quite  like 
Jam^  A  Fartey.  Postmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the  Dimo- 
craTi?  National  Committee,  who  at  the  moment  is  by  way  of  taking 
Lave  of  pontics  to  enter  upon  a  profitable  private  business  career. 

1^  Fadey  buffers  from  the  cumulative  hurts  of  political  experi- 
en^'  Men  do  not  remain  long  In  office  before  the  scars  begin  to 
form  There  Is  no  other  bitterness,  except  defeat  o  the  heart  in 
a  LTeat  love,  which  runs  so  deep  as  political  disappointment  Few 
mfn  are  temperamentally  prepared  to  absorb  these  hurts  m  good 
Sice  except  outwardly  \Ir  Farley's  temperament  is  buoyant, 
he  is"  a  sport  and  a  take-it-or-leave-it  man  of  affairs.  He  knows 
the  polltl^l  facts  of  this  life  Neverthele.ss  he  has  been  hurt,  per- 
haps unavoidably  He  once  wanted  to  be  the  Presidential  nominee. 
faiHnK  that  he  wanted  to  be  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  he  was 
opp(Sf.d  to  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  he  wanted  to  get  into 
?he  rtng  and  slug  It  out  with  other  candidates  below  the  rank  of 

^  But  inexorable  circumstances  made  this  dream  futile  If  not  fari- 
tastic  Public  opinion  in  the  Democratic  Party,  conditioned  as  t 
s  by  the  first  world  revolution  ever  known,  left  Farley  and  his 
dream  stranded  A  year  ago  he  was  aggrieved  at  his  chief,  feeling 
?ha"Vhad  been  let  down  out  of  a  cold  spirit  of  '"fa^Uude^  Now 
he  must  realize  that  events  beyond  the  control  of  any  American 
leader  or  group  of  leaders  are  picking  the  American  team  Mr. 
Parley  is  no  match  for  the  first  world  revolution. 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  July  21.  1940] 
The  newspaper  WTiters  at  the  convention  gave  Jim  Farley  a  din- 
ner a  wat"h  a  baseball,  a  catcher's  milt,  and  assurances  of  whelr 
personal  affectlon-a  great  tribute  to  him  by  a  hard-bclled.  cynical 
lot  His  reply  to  th-  tribute  is  a  lesson  to  other  bi-gies  who  have 
frequent  contacts  with  representatives  of  the  press  For  8  turbulent 
y^s  Jim  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  He  was 
at  the  same  time  chairman  of  the  Democrauc  National  Committee 
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Newspapermen  encountered  him  dally.  Thev  questioned  him 
frankly,  he  answered  them  frankly.  He  withheld  nothing  from  them 
that  he  was  privileged  to  release.  He  talked  expansively  to  them 
saying  at  the  end  of  the  Interview.  "Boys,  don't  let  me  down  '•  He 
knew  that  he  could  trust  them  to  write  discreetly  of  what  he  said 
In  his  honest  Irish  candor.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  them,  thev  weren't 
afraid  of  him— marly  all  of  them  were  en  his  side  and  wanted  to 
heip  him  Just  because  he  was  'Old  Jim  "  He  never  heckled  the 
pre&s.  he  never  rmcged  on  an  Interview,  he  never  quarreled  with  the 
reporters  And  so  after  the  pleasant  Incident  In  Chicago  when  the 
newspaper  wrtters  honored  -Qld  Jim"  he  said:  "You  bovs  never  let 
me  down  '  Mr  Parley  la  beyond  aU  question  belter  loved  by  news- 
paper writers  than  any  other  man  (or  woman)  who  has  -at  In  a 
Presidential  Cabinet  within  the  life  of  his  generation 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of  July  18.  1940 j 
The  Tribute  to  Farlxy 
Though  he  live  for  many  years,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  we 
doubt  that  Jim  Parley  will  ever  know  a  prouder  moment  than 
when  he  and  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1940  and  listening 
millions  of  his  fellow  Americana  heard  Senator  Glass  of  Vir- 
ginia, proclaim  him: 

"A  man  on  whose  word  every  human  belne  can  rely  " 
No   man    needs   a   finer   tribute.     No   man   living   could    buy   or 
wring  or  shoot  from  Carter  Glass  a  tribute  he  did  not  mean 


(From  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  of  July  23.  19401 

FARLrrs  Rfttrement  SHOtrtD  be  Day  of  Sadness  for  Democratic 

Pastt 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  produced  a  number  of 
popular  heroes,  but  lord  of  them  all  was  the  genial  gentleman  re- 
sponsible for  the  party's  successes  in  1932  and  1936.  National  Chair- 
man James  A  Parley. 

He  dared  actively  at  Chicago  to  oppose  a  third  term  for  President 
Roosevelt  as  an  expression  of  his  personal  conviction  against  es- 
thbllshment  of  the  precedent;  and.  as  was  entirely  expected  he 
received  only  a  few  votes  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  final  convention  note  had  died  away.  Postmaster  Farley 
probably  stood  more  popular  and  InfluentlrU  than  af  any  time 
during  his  political  career.  He  found  strength  In  defeat,  vastly 
increasing  his  popularity  through  courageous  opposition  to  the 
President's  renominatlon  and  because  of  the  sportsmanlike  manner 
In  which  he  accepted  his  political  fate  and  disappointment  over 
Mr   Roosevelt's  historic  decision. 

When  Chairman  Farley  steps  down  this  week,  as  is  expected,  as 
active  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  It  should  be  a  day  of  mourning 
for  the  party  that  is  being  led  further  and  further  away  from  the 
political  Ideals  and  personal  integrity  championed  bv  Mr.  Farley. 
His  valuable  euldancc  was  obviously  missing  from  the  recent  conven- 
tion and  his  loss  will  be  more  keenly  felt  during  the  campaign  ahead. 

Jim  Farley  was  no  cheap  politician,  and  his  word  wa.<i  respected 
by  all.  There  Is  a  pressing  need  today  for  partv  affairs  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  high  plane.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  national 
Democratic  executive  committee  name  a  political  boss  of  Mayor 
Kelly's  type  as  Mr  Farley's  successor,  they  will  mau-rially  weaken 
the  party  and  create  another  handicap  for  the  President  to  carry 
to  the  polls  in  November  Nomination  of  Mayor  Kelly  as  chairman 
cf  the  national  Democratic  executive  committee  would  be  a  heavier 
millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  Democratic  Party  than  selection  of 
Secretary  Wallace  as  Its  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

In  choosing  a  successor  to  Mr.  Farley.  President  Roasevelt  has 
the  t:mellest  of  opportunities  to  decide  whether  "bossism"  will  or 
will  not  be  allowed  to  control  the  Democratic  Party.  America  eagerly 
awaits  his  decision. 

(Prom  thk.  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  July  20.  1940| 
Farlet  Retires 

The  third  term  campaign  will  miss  the  firm.  deft,  directing  hand 
of  James  A  Parley  His  retirement  as  national  chairman  on  August, 
17  means  that  the  ca.-npaign  strategy  and  executive  management 
win  be  taken  over  by  others  No  one  can  blame  him  for  retiring 
from  politics  to  take  an  alluring  business  offer,  and  no  associate 
of  his  can  begrudge  him  success  In  the  future  of  his  chosen  field. 

It  Is  no  exasperation  to  say  that  Jim  Farley  made  Franklin 
Roosevelt  President  the  first  time.  It  was  Farley  who  toured  the 
States  a  year  ahead,  selling  his  candidate  and  preparing  the  dele- 
gations that  were  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  1932.  Ever  since  that  time 
he  has  carried  thf  load  of  party  management  in  addition  to  the 
labors  of  the  Postmaster  General.  Though,  out  of  sympathy  with 
wha'  Hugh  John.scn  calls  the  "fourth  New  Deal."  Farley  never  dis- 
owned his  chief,  and  he  never  became  a  candidate  for  President 
until  he  had  tried  in  vtiln  to  learn  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intentions. 

^^•hen  Farley  told  the  correspondents  that  his  name  wuuld  go 
before  the  convention,  he  made  them  a  promise  to  that  effect. 
As  S'-'nator  Ol.\ss  .said  In  his  nominating  speech.  Farley  is  a  man 
"on  whose  word  evory  human  being  can  rely. '  He  did"  not  break 
the  premise  He  received  72-"-j..  votes  on  the  roll  call,  but  there  was 
nothing  -man  or  fractional  about  the  esteem  In  which  hi-  was  held 
by  his  fellow  Democrats.  He  was  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  man 
had  the  most  real  friends,  cf  anyone  In  that  Chicago  stadium  As" 
he  prepare  to  leave  political  life.  Mr.  Parley  has  nothing  for  which 
to  reproach  himself.  unle,ss  It  is  that  he  carried  his  lovalty  too  far 

Addison's  Cato  said  'Tis  not  In  mortals  to  command  success 
but  we'll  do  more  S-<mproniu?=  well  deserve  it."  That  might  well 
serve  as  Farley  s  poiiucal  farewelL 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis   (Minn  )    Times-Tribune  of  July  23.   1B401 

E-xrr  Farltt 

The  passing  from  the  political  scene  of  James  A.  Parley  will  be 
regretted  not  only  by  members  of  his  own  party,  but  by  R^publicaua 
as  well,  for  in  this  genial  gentleman  are  tho.se  human  qu.illties 
which  are  so  generally  loved,  and  .so  frequently  t.sken  advantage  of— 
loyalty,  fidelity,  honesty  and  kindliness  That  he  suffered  the  f«t« 
of  so  many  king  and  president  makers  from  WoU-ev  Ui  Colonel 
House,  adds  more  than  a  touch  of  feeling  to  his  dv-parture.  in  which 
there  is  an  appreciable  mea:-ure  of  resentment,  not  greatly  lessened 
by  the  last-mtnute  avowals  of  affection  from  the  Wliltc  HoUi.e. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  mnumerable  times  that  loyally  is  a 
virtue  that  Is  its  own  reward,  and  the  case  of  Farlev  can  hardly 
add  to  the  pri,of  that  gratitude  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
qu:ilily  and  quantity  of  service  rendered. 

VV'hether  President  Roc-^evelt  would  have  attained  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York  and  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  without 
the  talents  and  devotion  of  Farley,  is  a  debatable  question  but 
there  can  be  nc  question  that  Parley's  assistance  wa.<:  of  the  great- 
est value,  once  frankly  recognized  and  proclaimed  but  eventually 
depreciated  to  the  vanishing  point  with  the  ascendancy  of  Hopkins, 
Irkes,  and  the  other  starry-eyed  adulatory  members  of  the  palace 
guard 

That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democrntlc  Party  has  affection 
and  respect  for  Mr  Pnrley  was  manifest  bv  the  thunderous  ap- 
plause that  followed  Senator  Glass'  nominating  speech  on  the 
night  that  the  President  was  drafted  Thev  knew  what  he  had 
done  over  the  years  for  tho  party  and  thev  were  aware  of  his 
recompen.se  They  evinced  their  disapproval  of  his  cavalier  treat- 
ment by  the  only  method  available,  to  show  him  that  the  party 
appreciated    his  services. 

The  reaction  from  the  White  Hou.se  to  this  demonstration  was 
prompt  Overnight  there  was  a  galvanic  resumption  of  the  "old 
pal'  attitude  The  demonitratlous  against  Wallace  no  doubt  sug- 
gested that  there  minht  be  a  serlou-s  need  fur  the  tranquilu-ing 
technique  of  the  master  politician,  whose  self-effacing  industry 
has  kept  the  Democratic  machine  running  with  a  minimum  of 
friction. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  that  the  party  cannot  attain  suc- 
cess In  November  without  the  actual  assLstance  of  Farley  He  has 
done  his  work  .so  well  that  the  organization  mav  function  with- 
out his  direction.  He  will  not  "take  a  walk"  He  Is  too  big  a  man 
for  that.  He  will  not  sulk  or  give  expression  to  the  disappoint- 
ment which  he  must,  being  human,  feel  Loyalty  is  InKrained  in 
him,  and  no  matter  what  comes  he  will  still  be  a  Democrat 
though  never  a  believer  In  the  third  terra. 

'Hie  country  will  wish  him  well,  regardless  of  party  ties,  with 
the  hope  that  Jim  will  get  more  la.sting  satisfaction  out  of  pen- 
nants than  he  has  out  of  Presidents. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn  )  Star-Journal  of  July  20,  1940J 
A  Good  Soldier's  PARrwfELL 

Out  of  nfttlon.il  politics,  as  the  new  campaieii  begins,  goes  J)m 
Parley,  operating  manager  of  Roosevelt's  political  fortunes  since 
tlie  President  became  Governor  of  New  York. 

Ho  c:in  hardly  be  suid  to  be  returning  to  private  life,  for  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Yankees  merely  moves  him  Into  the 
sports  spotlight  from  the  p<ilitical  spotlight  But  the  greatest 
politJcal  team  of  our  times — Roosevelt  and  Farley— is  about  to  be 
broken  up. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Parley  the  disappointments  and 
.slender  rewards,  as  well  as  the  high  patlfaction.s.  of  political  life. 
He  has  had  to  endure  a  good  deal  of  abuf^e.  both  from  inside  and 
outside  his  party,  and  to  subordinate  his  own  nmbltions  re- 
peatedly to  those  of  his  chief  But  he  has  been  a  good  fighter,  a 
Bquare-.shootlng  victor,  a  sportsmanlike  loser. 

"Ive  been  in  politics  31  years."  he  said  the  other  day.  "and 
there  l.sn't  one  man  Ive  met  during  that  time  with  whom  I'm  not 
still  on  speaking  terms" 

Good-bye,  j!m.  take  keer  cf  ycurse'f. 

Sorry  we  can  t  go  so  far  as  to  wish  your  Yankees  a  fifth  term 
In  the  World  series. 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Evening  Post  of  July  23,  1&40J 
The  Case  of  Jim  Parley 

Almost  everyone  likes  Jim  Farley  and  has  a  twinge  of  regret  on 
account  of  his  break  with  Roosevelt 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  the  cause 
of  the  break  was  not  well  understood.  It  was  not  explained  there, 
either;  that  Is.  not  In  words.  However,  one  only  has  to  piece  a  few 
things  together  In   order  to  reveal   the  apparent  cau.se. 

His  selection  of  Senator  C^rttr  Glass  to  make  his  noralnatlon 
speech  seems  In  Itself  to  reveal  the  whole  trouble. 

The  Senator  is  an  enemy  of  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Parley  would 
hardly  have  selected  him  to  muke  the  nominating  .speech  if  he  had 
not  been  In  agreement  with  the  Senator's  attitude  toward  the  Rout^e- 
velt  policies. 

Tills  Indicates  rather  clearly  where  the  trouble  lies.  Those  who 
have  been  blaming  the  President  for  cold-shouidering  Farley  and 
ceasing  to  make  him  one  of  the  confidential  White  House  advisers 
probably  will  have  to  alter  their  viewpoint  In  that  matter  If 
Farley  did  not  believe  In  the  New  Deal,  the  President  could  do  no 
other  than  to  cea*.e  to  accept  his  advice,  even  though  he  may  have 
keenly  regretted  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 


*i. 
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rhlch  15  a  great  advantage  to  any  person  who  wants  to  run  lor 

^"4\TtY.at  advantage  In  his  favor.  Jim  Parley  undertook  to  niake 
him  a  Presidential  candidate— and  succored. 

Th«  strenuous  and  brilliant  work  by  Farley  was  done  befc.f  \ne 
Dem<3ratic  National  Convention  In  1932.     After  the  con  ention  no 

J^d^  the  iS-esldency  in  advance  to  whcnv^oever  the  Democratic 
SndmatemSt  be      Nevertheless.  Farley  did  a  good  Job  of  man- 

"'S^'dld  aTirrSter  Job  In  1936.  when  about  80  or  90  percent  of 
thfprci  was  in  V^vor  of  Alf  Landon.  the  Kansa.  ^^^'nfla*^/^  J/^^^^ 
actually  foreca-st  the  outcome  of  that  election  correctly,  co^ced  n^ 
only  tw^  Sta^s  to  Landon.    He  sure  Is  a  wizard  la  managing  politi- 

^^Burwh"rRoo.seveU  be.an  the  pur.e  of  -y  Democr-  In  19^ 
Farlev  refused  to  go  along.  It  ^^^^  thought  "^^^^y^^^^^'/^lp^^^ 
Kuph  a  stronK  orRanization  man  that  he  did  not  want  to  oppusc 
anv  I^mc^raf  U  was  net  thought  that  he  agreed  with  the  torle.^ 
'"iow  Tt  see'ms  that  he  kept  out  of  the  P}'l^^l^''J'Sl,^' ^^n. 

Wi^lkie  and  his  supporters.  They  have  reason  to  be  JubUanl  over 
Parley's  exit. 


Futility  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 


OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  8  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS  OP  UTAH 


^ 


Mr  LEE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled. 
'•Nations  Do  Not  Fulfill  Their  Destiny  in  War."  written  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Thomas  1.  and  appearing  in 
the  July-August  number  of  the  China  Monthly.  ^  ,^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HATIONS   DO    NCXT    rVLFlLL   THEIR    DISTTNT    IN    WA» 

(By  Senator  Elbekt  D  Thomas) 

fc^-fo?  ^atSlfr^hS  In.^^^:X£^^^ 

;foa  r^  or  four  dSes  ago.  bids 'fair  to  be  a  heartening  inauence 
in  the  w^rld   the  like  of  which  mankind  has  .^Idom  seen. 

-^L  IS  a  day  of  great  revolutions.  There  are  probably  similar 
faSrl  wmcS  have  produced  tho-<e  great  revolutions^  '^^^'' J^ 
Ihmk  of  India  of  Russia,  and  of  China,  we  see  both  differences  and 
sinularUles  The  problem  facing  each  of  these  great  cultural  centers 
'  nfthP  world  is  not  merely  a  political  one:  it  is  economic,  it  is  spirit- 
ual it  *  educatTnl?  Above  all.  the  ultimate  umfym-  Idea  beh  nd 
i^pJthi-^ereat  revolutions  is  that  each  of  these  populous  culture 
Jr^ri^4  pro^Tde  a  condition  which  will  make  life  it-^lf  more 
endurmg  and  more  secure  for  most  of  the  people  In  these  vast  a^eas. 
p"rhaL  i  am  thinking  the  way  I  am  because  the  real  Interest  in 
Ch'na  t^ay  centers  around  how  to  wir.  the  present  war  with  Japan: 
nrdUkHv  because  that  problem  is  so  acute  our  minds  naturally 
Turn  toward  U  rather  thai^ toward  the  chrome  conditions  under  ying 
theVrelt  revolution  of  which  the  war  is  an  incident.  The  solving 
of  the  acme  probrem  of  the  present  war  will  not  correct  these 
cLintc.  under?ylng  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  great 

'^^SmLTstruggle  for  Independence  and  stable  naiionallsm  has 
arn?ed  at  Ih^  stage  which  s^ne  of  vis  pointed  cut  years  ago  would 
have  to  come:  thaf  Is.  the  stage  wherein  some  one  nation  assumes 

Vl^  brunt  of  all  the  antaconisms  arou.-ed  acalnst  the  many  To 
um^U-ai^  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  Chinas  action*  un  ted 
manVnatlons  aeainst  her  and  these  nations  each  exacted  it^  Indl- 
V  dml  "oil  The  first  movements  within  China  against  the  unilateral 
treaties  and  the  foreign  controls  were  movements  agaimt  rixauy 


nat.ons.    Japan,  having  taken  the  Pja^°',?°f^f  J'j.^r'a^UcJ^ 
?Ss  a^r ^s^iSt^T'^li^n^bi^^^and  r^h^ 

problem  of  winning  a  war  to  be  f°"f„^°^-°i  persons  In  the  world 
These  thoughts  ccme  to  the  minds  of  those  P<^'^°"vAitin     Never 

trm    Dovertv-stricken  China  as  contributing  anything  to  the  wel- 
tcrn,  poverty  ^ull^vcw  u^gets  noverty     It  does  not  make  lor 

I    may    !l  U  is  done  in  a  constructive  way.  bring  benefits  which,  too. 

""'^Se"ideaT'are  not  foreign  to  the  thinking  of  the  Chinese.  weU 

iSlt^l^USnfwSS  Sn^lSi^r^fPHn  ^ 
slve 'ambitions,   nations  which   attempt   to  ^-]l'''';l'^:^^,:,^'^''Jt 

l~sSf  s?ed  ^£u::^z;^^r^^s^^'^{^^ 

of   ;'ac^ul   InflUratlon.     If   we  searched   hlston.   hard  enough    we 

fj^r,  ?;;f  ^d^sT^eai^ro^/rr  ^^s^^'^^c^^:^ 

S   be>-on;  fhe  S'nflnes'c^what  may  be  termed  ^e.^  "-;!^/«i„^"?,^fi 

arles  until  she  adopted  the  western  '^°^'°r^^*,^;^^„^^'j^Se  are 
imDerlalii^m  Both  the  Chinese  people  and  the  Japanese  P^opie  are 
pTo^d  of  the  mrghtv  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  turn 
Sf  this  century  and  which  are  taking  place  in  each  country  today. 
?hos^  change^may.  though.  In  a  long  survey  of  history  and  cultural 

^^^ZTn  ^merTca'^n^^^T.-i^^a  ^mSg^t" closely  as.,oclated  with 
thfphri<^opS  concepLfTrogress  and  therefore  makes  me  always 
assume  that  no  matter  how  great  the  past  may  have  b;^en_the  luture 
^U  be  more  re.«^plendent.  But  this  may  not  neces..arlly  ^e  the  caf^ 
Mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  Far  East  at  the  present  time  which 
may  re?ard  Irowth  and  development  Any  Ignoring  of  the  funda 
Centals  whllh  go  Into  social  and  cultural  development  wUl  bring 

""^me'  orth^fundamentals  which  are  being  ^o^s.y  abtised  as  a 
result  of  the  present  war  may  with  benefit  be  considered  hej-e      An 
old  Chinese  social  and  economic  pro\erb  reads  something  like  thls^ 
••If  you  gather  together  in  one  place  the  wealth  of  the  people^    ou 
divide  the  people;  but  If  you  scatter  among  the  people  the  wealth, 
you  unite  the  people  •     Of  course.  If  war  destroys  all  ,y^a Uh    then, 
it  seems  that  we  have  unity  becau.se  there  Is  no  wealth  to  diNlde^ 
The  Kid  thing  about  the  present  attempts  to  build  Chinese  unity 
and  to  hold  together  that  which  had  been  already  attained  in  Jap- 
anese unity,  is  that  in  the  destruction  of  wealth  caused  by  this  war 
the  meiins  of  properly  uniting  people  may  also  be  destroyed       1  "^r^ 
is  an  old  Japanese  prophecy— and  since  I  say  Japanese.  It  was  prob- 
ably Chinese  also--  which  I  remember  having  learned  a  long  time 
atro  which  siid  that  when  men  fly  like  birds  10  kings  will  go  to  war. 
New   I  do  not  suppose  that  mans  learning  how  to  fly  Is  respont-ible 
for  the  almo.-t  universal  v.ar  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  air 
was  conquered,  but  the  prophecy  seem  to  Imply  that  man  s  ability 
to  flv  makes  for  strife.     It  surely  makes  for  wars  of  greater  extent, 
and 'if  man  Is  destined  to  destroy  himself,  that  terrible  eventuality 
seems  more  possible.    But  that  Is  not  man's  destiny.    This  fact  his- 
tory proves— that  peoples  who  have  made  war  their  national  objec- 
tive   and    their    most    intensive   occupation    have    become    extinct. 
Surely    then,  such  a  nation  as  China,  whoso  ability  to  live  so  long 
may  be  afccnbed  to  her  fundamental  political  and  social  order,  both 
or  which  have  been  based  upon  a  life  of  peace  and  an  aim  toward 
good  living,  will  survive. 

China's  real  test  will  come  when  the  opportunity  for  a  return  to 
peaceful  habits  comes.  What  a  wonderful  nation  she  will  make 
when  she  Is  able  to  combine  the  ereat  fundamentals  of  her  social, 
economic,  and  political  stability  with  her  new  knowledge  In  regard 
to  health,  sanitation,  education,  and  engineering.  If  she  can  retain 
the  great  genius  of  her  past  while  the  new  habits  of  the  present  are 
crvstallizing  and  becoming  universal,  China  will  be  the  marvel  of 
thV  ages  and  her  people  will  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  What  a 
task  therefore,  rests  upon  her  present-day  leadership.  May  the 
travail  throuch  which  she  is  now  passins;  make  greater  and  not  mar 
that  which  the  world  has  characterUed  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
years  as  Chiiie^e  civilizatica. 
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Tribute  to  the  L;ite  Col.  Richard  Rut  ledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OK  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  August  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday .  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CARL  JACOBSON 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  last  spring 
Colorado  laid  to  his  eternal  rest  her  majestic  adopted  son, 
Col.  "Dick"  Rutledge.  It  was  his  privilege  to  comniune  with 
such  hardy,  restless,  venturesome  spirits  as  Colonel  Cody. 
General  Sheridan,  and  Kit  Carson;  to  know  their  trials  and 
burdens;  and  to  serve  with  them  in  building  the  West. 

Colonel  Rutledge  migrated  in  an  oxcart  to  Colorado  when 
it  was  a  bleak  wilderness  and  devoted  the  balance  of  his 
life  to  its  remarkable  growth  and  development. 

Carl  Jacobson,  his  friend  and  mine,  penned  a  deeply  de- 
served tribute  to  Colonel  Rutledge  under  the  caption  of 
The  Scout's  Last  Trail.  I  aok  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  splendid  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

THE  scotrr's  ulst  trail 
(By  Carl  Jacobson) 

A  thrilling  chapter  In  the  glorious  atKl  romantic  history  of  the 
boundless  West  ha.s  clor-.ed  with  the  recent  pa.sslng  of  one  of  the 
most  colorful  of  pioneers   Col    Richard  Rutledge,  of  Denver.  Colo. 

Born  nearly  a  century  ago  In  Missouri.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
westward  trek  was  beginning.  Rutledge's  venturesome  sj)lrit  and 
youthful  zeal  led  him  to  Colorado  In  an  oxcart  expedition-  -a  tra- 
ditionally primitive  mode  of  early  transportation  that  was  truly 
western  He  was  only  19  when  he  cont&cted  a  scouting  band  to 
be  with  Kit  Car.<<on  until  the  hitter's  death  His  tales  of  maoy 
miraculous  escapes  from  danger  from  hostile  red  men  are  claselca 
In  The  lore  of  the  plainsmen  In  time  he  Joined  a  former  plavTnate 
of  childhood  days,  the  world -renowned  Buffalo  Bill.  The  days  of 
IiKllan  battles  passed,  he  turned  to  aid  In  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  tho  West  by  freighting  between  Colorado  mining  tcwns 
during  boom  years  As  late  as  1923.  Rutledge  preserved  the  cus- 
toms of  a  bygone  age  by  migrating  in  a  prairie  schooner  from 
Wyoming  to  Colorado.  He  spent  hla  last  years  in  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Plains,  a  living  symbol  ol  the  pioneer  era,  his  widely 
moua-ned  death  occurring  In  the  spring  of  1&40 

HiB  mortal  life  Is  ended,  but  the  Immortal  spirit  of  this  beloved 
scout  will  forever  move  along  the  historic  and  picturesque  Uails  of 
the  mountains  and  plains  he  loved  so  well  and  to  which  be  devoted 
a  long  career  of  courageous  sacrifice. 

Significant,  too.  Is  the  marking  of  the  conquest  of  America's  last 
continental  frontier  by  the  demise  of  this  last  survivor  of  the  famed 
Bcout*  Kit  Carson  and  Buffalo  BUI.  The  advent  of  modern 
c'';pllu5ation  with  its  tense  might  and  mad  tempo  has  gradually 
removed  every  vestige  of  that  vast  unoonquered  empire,  which  but 
a  lifetime  ago  was  Inhabited  only  by  roving  Ind.an  tribes  and 
howling  bea.-^tb  and  swept  by  the  merciless  elements  of  nature. 

Words  cannot  adequately  express  the  deep  tribute  which  we 
must  pay  to  the  indomiUible  fortitude  of  Dick  Rutledge.  who  lived 
85  years  through  the  building  of  a  world  of  streamlined  clvlllza- 
ticn  from  a  barren  wilderness.  The  most  flattering  superlatives 
at  our  command  cannot  honor  fully  his  Initiative  and  Individual- 
ism Were  It  not  for  the<p  vital  qualities  possca-^ed  by  the  builder.* 
of  the  West-  men  such  a.s  Colonel  Cody,  General  Sheridan.  Kit 
Carson,  and  Colonel  Rutledge — the  American  Nation  would  be 
deplorably  lacking  In  the  Ideals  of  faith  In  the  future,  which  have 
brought  It  inromp.nrable  greatness.  The  unequalrd  acccmrlish- 
ments  of  our  methud  of  life  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
the  fearless  oonJidence  and  risolute  heroism  cf  the  pioneers. 

Let  the  mad  dictators  of  Europe  leam  that  the  men  whose  deeds 
endure  and  wnose  place  In  mortality  and  eternity  Is  secured  are 
built  of  such  mtttle  as  wa.«  Colonel  Rutledge.  rather  than  being 
regimented  puppets  of  a  blood-fed  machine  of  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion Our  Nation  is  gre.nt  becau^  we  revere  the  builders — Gcd- 
feairlng  men  and  women  whose  sacrifice  and  loyalty  have  blazed 
the  trails  which  lead  to  security  and  peace,  found  at  our  homes, 
firesides,  and  altars. 

We  loathe  the  haters  of  mankind,  the  despollers  of  culture  and 
civllizaticn.  for  whose  sell-vaunted  false  greatness  nations  and 
empires   fall    and    people   suffer   cruelly   and   unju.;tly. 

Colonel  Rutledge  never  forsook  for  a  moment  the  path  of  duty 
nor  faltered  m  carrying  out  the  demands  of  an  ever-progressing 
empire  Fo.-^tcrcd  In  a  spirit  of  adventure;  broiidened  into  a  long 
career  of  brilliant  and  valuable  scouting  expeditions  under  three 
of  the  most  notable  figures  of  western  history,  Cody.  Sheridan,  and 


Carson;  given  fruition  In  old  age  by  remaining  wtih  nobility  and 
benign  dignity  a  true  peisoniflcation  of  the  pa.si-.ng  frontier,  hia 
remarkable  life  is  an  in.><pirlng  saga  of  national  heroi-sni. 

Our  hearts  will  fill  with  sadness  as  we  gather  te  witness  events 
which  denote  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  Wej-t.  lor 
we  ."hall  nilss  iht-  tratlitional  llpure  of  the  beloved  .icout  who  was 
always  present  lor  these  occasions,  bespeaking  his  keen  iiiierest  m 
seeing  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  earlier  days,  and  In  ext>erlenclng  the 
realization  of  fond  dreams 

His  hearty  haiidrlasp  will  be  but  a  cherished  memory,  but  It 
has  left  us  with  the  lnteu.se  pride  of  hax  ing  felt  kindred  to  ti»e 
spirit  he  typiflfd    in  our  personal  association. 

In  every  parade  there  will  be  a  void,  which  only  a  short  time  auo 
was  filled  by  a  tall,  kindly  gentleman  with  flowing  white  hair, 
whot^e  upraised  hand  of  greeting  excited  Bdmiration  in  the  hearts 
of  uU,  and  conveyed  a  deeper  sense  uf  devotion  to  those  who  fully 
realized  what  he  had  done  to  make  then  happiness  and  comfort 
possible.     May  his  soul  march  on  forever. 

In  times  of  national  stress  and  world  crisis,  we  fervently  respect 
the  living  patriotism,  and  that  was  Colonel  Rutledge's.  Its  depth 
and  Intensity  is  real,  for  he  i;ave  his  all  that  freedom  might  be 
universal  In  this  land.  Thte  he  owed  largely  to  the  genuine  Amer- 
ican .--tock  from  which  he  .'Sprung,  including  two  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  famous  cousin.  Ann  Uutledge 
sweetheart  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Many  of  the  world's  most  eminent  figures  have  been  sublime  In 
their  simplicity  Humility  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of  trtie  greatness 
Colonel  Rutledge  disdained  frills  and  foolish  fads  and  the  unneces- 
sary fancies  of  life,  and  abhorred  personal  glory  and  selfish  gain 
In  his  own  words,  this  praiseworthy  ideal  Is  most  aptly  e.xpre&sed; 
"I  can  clearly  say  that  the  scouts  should  ever  be  remembered.  ai» 
they  all  died  poor.  a.s  money  was  not  their  pride,  but  our  country 
and  our  fi  liow  man.  and  for  humanity  and  love  for  our  dear  ones 
that  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond" 

Col.  Dick  Rutledge  Is  no  more  of  this  world,  but  has  passed  on  to 
a  glorious  reward,  h  living  behind  a  rich  heritage  of  accomplishment, 
foresight,  vision,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  faith  The  West  forever 
owes  hira  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  vital  part 
he  played  m  its  building.  America  is  indebted  deeply  for  the 
pioneer  sprit  without  which  our  national  unity  could  never  have 
been  effected.  The  world  shall  know  men  of  our  land,  such  as 
Colonel  Rutledge.  for  their  exemplification  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  founded  en  the  principles  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  Christianity. 

"His  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand. 
Till  in  nil  land.s  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory; 
And  as  the  prtatest  only  are. 
In  his  .simplicity  sublime. 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew. 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifltd  hand  the  gazer  iu  the  street. 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true,  ■~ 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 
Tlie  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  Is  o'er. 
Wliat  know  wc  greater  than  the  soul? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust." 

—  Tcnny$on. 


Invasion  of  the  South  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    GEORGE    ROTHWELL    BROWN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown  regarding  the  decision  of  "Wendell  'Willkie  to  Invade 
Dixie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  July  18 — Wendell  WiUkles  tentative  decision  to  Invade 
Dixie  m  an  eflort  Uj  break  the  Solid  South  ne.\t  November  is  a 
wise  one. 

It  would  be  the  Irony  of  fate  if  the  birthplace  and  numery  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  first  experiment  with  the  New  Deal  "more  abun- 
dant life" — T.  "V  A  — sljould  throw  Its  support  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions to  the  Republican  candidate. 

But.  strange  a.s  it  may  ieeni.  Tennes.'-ee.  largest  beneficiary  of 
TV  A  .  may  giw  Its  1 1  electoral  votes  to  the  former  bead  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern. 


i; 
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Mr  Willkle  stands  mighty  well  in  the  ^'^^^^  °^  l^^^'^'^^J'^.i^'on 

service  bv  hl-s  former  power  c-^^P-^^^  t,^/,^,^|J^S  c^ro  in" 
■w-  s^TTH    disCTun'lcd  JefTersonian  Democrat,  of   Scutn  caround. 

^riiake  no  m'stake  about  It;  the  New  Deal  high  cornmand  Is  very 

ha^ened  to  ?as1in The  Power  Trust  and  Wall  street  labels  on  tn^ 
Slioncertlng  runaway  prairie  fire  who  now  confronts  the  New 
rv>»l  en  everv  political  frontier.  .^  ,  j    ♦,    «„,,, 

Last  welk  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  tried  to  Jam 
th^gh Tnder  unanlmousicon^nt  agreement  \^''\^P^^f'^l'^l 
j?3  8W000  to  T.  V.  A.  in  the  next  3  years  under  the  |uis«  o^^ 
national-defense  emergency  measure.  Of ^^^^,  "^,^^^"7  'P''^^  ^"""^ 
.,7  *•>«;  ono  ooo  was  to  be  made  available  this  election  year 

I?  i-^d^em  that  the  mountain  folk  down  in  Tennessee  still 
need  a?1eln  S.(XX),000  worth  of  additional  education  in  the  bless- 

'"fennei^ers  ^uJ  major  cities  of  JOO  000  or  more  popt^ation^ 
Knoxville.  Nashville.  Chattanooga,  and  Memphis  Each  has  two 
reoresentatlve   dally   newspapers.  , 

SevMPn  of  these  eight  newspapers  are  actively  supporting  Mr  Will- 
kifSeelgmh  is  published  bV  one  of  Jim  Farley's  early  New  Deal 
satellites   Silllman  Evans,  formerly  of  Texas. 

It  dSn-t  make  much  sense  to  argue  that  seven  newspapers  can 
be  wro^  and  the  eighth  one  right.  Newspapers  usually  ""eflect  ti,e 
ma^  mfnd  of  the  ^ople  in  the  communities  they  serve:  and  in 
Z:^  S  the  great  b^n  that  T.  V  A.  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
t^  Tennessee  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  seven  news- 
^aplrs  wh!^'  i^e'su^rting  Willkie^now  what  their  subscribers 

^''llr^Wlllkie  has  been  doing  business  with  the  people  of  Tennessee 
for  a  Tood  manvT^ars      That  is  one  State  in  which  the  people 

'"^n'^ThiS^rhL  Tennessee  can't  go  Repuhhcan  if  it  makes  up 
its  mind  to  do  it  It  did  so  In  1924  and  again  in  1928,  and  the 
s.gns  indicate  that  history  is  about  to  repeat 

Anvhow  the  new  dealers  in  Congress  fear  so.  and  hence  tne 
lasY^minme  effort  since  Mr.  Willkle  was  nominated  to  dump  an- 
Liher   WS^S)^   for   T.  V.   A.   into   Tennessee   between   now   and 

''?n"bLSng  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House  the  other  day 

Representative  McLean.  New  Jersey  Republican,  said:  ^.^._.^.,^ 

-This  is  Just  another  evidence  of  customary  T.  V.  A.  stiipidlty 

Jn    trying    to    expand    its    ordinary    program    under    the    cloak   of 

"*-{he°!rcreS"f  "Republican  sent:ment  In  Tennessee  squares  with 
rej^rts'rom  other  p?rts  of  the  South  of  Mr^  wmkles  high  ^tan^^^ 
InK  with  the  people  of  Dixie  A  newspaper  friend  who  recent, 
ipenriome  tlrSe  in  South  Carolina  told  this  wTller  he  was  simply 
amaid  by  the  evidence  of  Willkles  popularity  m  that  most  typi- 

''*May^*"?oarL"1l^H  know,  what  he  Is  talking  about  when 
he  predicts  that  many  southern  people  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
fonner  Democrat,  Wendell  L    Wlllkie. 


Refugee  Children  and  Conditions  in  Belgium 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'  Thursday,  August  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5k  1940 


NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 


Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  two  articles  which  this  morning  appeared  side  by 
.ide  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times-Herald  newspaper,  one 
of  which  advised  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  which  would,  under  certain  con- 
ditions permit  American  ships  to  evacuate  English  children 
from  the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  in  order  that  they 
mav  not  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  an  invading  army. 

The  other  article  advised  that  United  States  Ambassador 
Cudahy  of  Belgium,  had  stated  that  Europe  would  be  a  living 
hell  this  winter  as  the  result  of  starvation  due  to  the  British 
blockade  Those  interested  in  children  the  world  over  are 
desirous  of  these  defenseless  children  of  Belgium  being  pro- 
tected against  death  by  starvation.    The  newspaper  report 


states  that  such  a  plan  to  save  from  death  by  starvation  these 
children  was  received  with  a  cold  shoulder  by  the  British. 

I  think  it  little  behooves  the  British  to  object  to  our  feeding 
the  starving  children  of  Belgium  to  prevent  their  deaths  by 
thr-  thousands  this  winter  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
attempting  to  save  from  death  their  children  of  the  British 
Isles  by  evacuating  them  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  British  Government  predi- 
cates its  opposition  to  feeding  Belgium  children  on  the  theory 
that  foods  and  supplies  sent  to  Belgium  for  the  benefit  of 
these  children  would  be  seized  by  the  Germans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  their  soldiers.     In  answer  to  this.  I  recall 
that  the  executives  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Hoover  Relief  Organization  of  New  York,  who 
also  had  representatives  in  Poland,  testified  that  when  about 
$750  000  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  were  distrib- 
uted in  Poland  by  these  two  aforementioned  organizations, 
that  the  Germans  in  no  wise  interfered  with  the  proper  dis- 
tribution  thereof:    and  Ambassador  Cudahy.  our   American 
representative,  appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's personal  friend,  states  that  he  has  assurances  to  the 
effect  that  if  food  and  medical  .supplies  are  provided  to  these 
innocent  children  of  Belgium  that  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference whatsoever  from  German  authorities. 
i       Shall  we  evacuate  the  English  children  from  the  British 
'    Isles  to  prevent  their  being  slaughtered  by  the  invading  enemy 
and  at  the  same  time  condemn  children  of  Belgium  to  death 
by  starvation? 

In  addition  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  extracts  from  the  very 
Interesting  book  which  I  have  before  me.  entitled  America  for 
Americans,  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  G.  AlUscn  Phelps, 
author  and  radio  commentator  of  Hollywood.  Calif. 

A'so  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished.'in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  very  timely  editorial 
from  the  Times-Herald  of  today  entitled  "Howling  Hell  This 
Winter.-  _,       ^  ,     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RETVCEE    SHIPS    VOTED    BY    HOUSE-ASKS    UNITED    STATES    VESSEIJ    TO 

EV.VCVATE   CHILDMN 

(By  Ernest  Barcella) 
The  House  yesterday  voted  overwhelmingly  to  send  American 
.h^s  imo  Eun,F^an  Jar  zones  to  evacuate  thousand,  of  refugee 
children,  mainly  British,  who  await  an  uncertain  fate^  „,^^,^.^, 
The  vote  was  on  a  bill  bv  Representative  Thomas  C  Hennincs 
(Democrat)  of  MlsMiuri.  who  appealed  to  his  colleagues  to  ^how 
••SirtTadUional  disregard  for  the  consequences  of  a  charitable  deed 

^ThVmeasure.  applying  to  children  under  16  of  all  natlon.s  would 
amend  the  NeutralitV  Act  to  permit  the  vessels  to  enter  and  leave 
Sat  zones  after  all  belligerents  had  given  prior  assurance  that 
?S^  would  not  be  nio'.ested  Th^  ships  would  proceed  without  con- 
vovs  and  would  be  id-ntified  by  larg.-  American  flags. 

An  amendment  by  Representative  John  C.  Sch.afehi  Republican) . 
of  Wisconsin  requires  that  -necessary  adult  personnel  accompany- 
°rK  the  chi-dren  mu.n  be  composed  of  American  citizens.  Another 
amendment  bv  Representative  John  T.^teh  (Republican),  of  New 
York  would  make  American  cltizei^  who  accept  refugee  children 
personally  liable  for  their  support.  A  similar  measure  by  Senator 
CARTEii  Gi^ss  (Democrat),  of  Virginia,  is  pending  before  the  S:>nate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Both  bills  are  presumed  to  have  administration  endorsement, 
s'nce  the  State  Department  did  not  oppose  them.  President  Roose- 
vVlt  said  recenUy.  however,  that  the  problem  requires  careful  con- 
sideration because  cf  the  hazards  involved. 


British  Coi-d  to  Aid  for  W.ar  VirnMS.  Germaks  Approve— Excel- 
lent   Idea."    Says    Nazi    Embassy;      No    Comment.'     Response    or 

Lothlan 

(By  Fred  Pasley) 

imerlcan  aid  for  a  famine-threatened  Europe  to  prevent  It  from 
becoming  "a  howling  heU"  this  winter  met  with  a  polite  but  Arm 
cold  shoulder  yesterday  from  British  Embassy  officials,  while  Ger- 
man Government  reprosentatlves  hailed  It  as  "an  excellent  idea 

They  were  contacted  by  the  writer  for  comment  on  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Times-Herald  and  New  York  News  yesterday  pro- 
posing establishment  of  an  American  relief  commission  to  dis- 
tribute fcod  supplies  to  the  millions  of  nor.combatant  men.  women, 
and  children  who  lace  starvaUon  11  outside  help  is  net  forthcoming 
by  September. 
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starvation  PEZDicm} 

The  editorial  was  Inspired  by  an  interview  given  Tuesday  in 
London  by  John  Cudahy.  United  States  Ambas.'-ador  to  Belgium. 
He  predicted  that  in  that  country  alone  some  8.000  000  persons 
would  be  affocted  by  the  food  shortage,  with  about  2.000.000  more 
Belgian  refugees  In  slmila.-  straits  in  France. 

Meanwhile  congressional  Impetus  was  provided  bv  Representative 
Martin  J.  Kennedy  (Democrat),  of  New  York,  who  introduced  a 
resolution  authons^ing  the  President  to  appoint  a  food  relief  com- 
mi5sion  "preferably  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover." 

The  commission  would  be  authorized  to  distribute  American  sur- 
plus foods  to  Nazi-occupied  territories,  with  the  understanding 
that  such  action  would  not  imply  Umted  States  recognition  of 
German  conquest  of  these  nations. 

After  reading  a  transcript  of  the  editorial,  a  spokesman  for  Dr. 
Hans  Thomsen.  German  charge  d'affaires,  explained  that  diplomatic 
u.«age  would  not  permit  a  formal  statement  until  "the  Embassy  has 
been  officially  approached."  Then,  adding  it  was  "an  excellent 
idea."  he  cxprcsbed  the  hope  It  could  be  put  into  execution. 

As  to  whether  the  Germans  would  confiscate  food  supplies  for 
refugees  to  their  o*n  u.^e.  the  spokesman  ref <  rred  the  writer  to 
Ernest  J.  Swift,  of  Washington,  vice  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  charge  of  insular  and  foreign  operations,  and  Maurice 
Pate,  vice  president  of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  associated 
witli  the  Herbert  Hoover  organization  In  New  York  City. 

PAID    VISrr    TO   POLAND 

Both  Swift  and  Pate,  each  of  whom  visited  German-ocrupled 
Poland,  asserted  that  the  Hitler  high  command  attempted  m  no 
way  to  Interfere  with  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  hos- 
pital svmdrles  to  victims  of  the  "blitzkrieg." 

"Every  Item  reached  it.s  destination."  said  Swift,  whose  unit  ol 
the  Red  Cross  handled  $700,000  worth  of  supplies 

Pate  added  a  poignant  touch  with  the  declaration  that  there  are 
now  some  •10.000.000  children  in  Europe,  who  can't  hurt  anybody, 
waiting  to  be  fed." 

Howling  Hell  This  'Winter 

The  above  caption  Is  suggested  by  some  remarks  which  John 
Cudahy.  United  States  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  made  In  London 
day  before  yesterday.  Mr.  Cudahy.  in  a  press  Interview,  predicted 
thtet  8  000.000  Belgians  will  come  "close  to  famine"  by  mid-Septem- 
ber unless  American  shipments  of  food  can  get  to  them  through 
the  British  blockade      Said   Cudahy: 

"Their  situation  Is  very,  very  serious.  Belgium  Imports  75  per- 
cent of  her  wheat  Present  supplies,  with  severe  rationing— 225 
grams,  or  a  half  pound,  of  bread  per  person  per  day — will  last  until 
September  1.  or  at  best  until  early  October. 

'If  you  gentlemen  think  the  continent  is  a  howling  hell  now, 
what  do  you  think  It  will  be  this  winter?" 

British  official  reaction  to  the  Cudahy  statement  was  calm.  Brit- 
ish spokesmen,  saying  It  is  "unlikely  that  Britain  will  allow  any 
food  Into  German-occupied  Europe."  added: 

"It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Europe  will  be  in  such  a  bad  way 
as  Mr  Cudahy  thinks  Belgium  and  the  other  occupied  countries 
have  to  make  up  their  shortages  from  Germany.  If  the  Germans 
are  prepared  to  ^hare  fairly,  there  probably  will  not  be  any  famine 
in  Europe  this  winter  ' 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  the  Germans  "share  fairly  " — which  they 
won't — famine  will  not  be  averted  in  a  fully  blockaded  Europe  this 
winter. 

ITurope  never  has  been  able  to  produce  enough  food  to  sustain 
lt.self      It  always  has  been  a  food -Importing  continent. 

And  the  British  Intend  to  make  this  a  complete  blockade.  They 
are  already  blockading  France.  Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark.  Ger- 
many, and  Norway.  Now  they  talk  of  having  to  be  careful  about 
food  lmport5  to  Spain,  which  Is  not  yet  in  the  war,  because  some 
of  this  food  might  leak  out  to  the  Axis  powers 

What  It  all  means  Is  that  the  noncombatants  of  the  principal 
European  countries  are  to  be  pinched  or  killed  by  man-made 
famines  this  winter. 

hunger  as  a  weapon 

Hitler,  for  his  part  is  doing  his  best  to  starve  out  the  British; 
and  he  seems  to  be  getting  snmc  results.  At  least,  the  British  h^ve 
now  reenacted  their  old  World  War  criminal  laws  against  food  waste 
of  any  descripticn. 

This  ma.*..s  starvation  Is  In  prospect  for  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
because  two  strong  men  —Winston  Churchill  and  Adolf  Hitler — are 
In  a  death  struggle  to  find  out  which  of  them  Is  the  stronger. 

The  prospect  of  mass  starvation  does  not  worry  Churchill  or  Hit- 
ler. To  them  it  l8  all  in  the  game  of  war  Starvation  cf  the 
enemy's  noncombatant  population — women,  children,  men  unable 
to  flcht — Is  as  legitimate  a  weapon  to  these  gents  as  tanks,  airplanes, 
submarines,  battleships,  poison  gas. 

get   busy.   AMERICANS 

To  us  this  seems  one  of  the  cruelest  wars  In  history.  We  can 
compare  It  for  cruelty  only  with  the  Inter-Allled  blockade  after  the 
World  War.  when,  with  Germany  flat  on  its  back,  the  Allies,  at 
French  insistence,  went  on  starving  the  German  people. 

Otir  Interventionists  seem  as  calm  about  the  whole  thing  as 
Churchill  and  Hitler  We  believe  American  public  opinion,  how- 
ever, should  arouse  Itself  and  unite  to  bring  pressure  on  the  British 
Government  to  consent  to  these  meastires: 


Formation  of  an  American  relief  commission,  perhaps  headed  by 
Herbert  H(K)ver.  the  man  best  qualified  by  experience  to  head  It. 

This  commls.«ion  to  negotiate  with  Hitler  for  distribution  of 
American  food  shipments  amoiiK  noncombatants  In  need  of  food 
in  all  territory  occupied  by  tlie  Germans—  the.se  shipments  t<i  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  British  blockade  and  the  Germiui  counter- 
blockade  without  undue  delays  or  red  tape 

Distribution  cf  nil  .such  food  to  be  under  the  pupervis'.on  of 
Americans,  who've  sworn  duty  It  shall  be  to  see  that  the  food  gets 
to  noncombatantf.  instead  cf  being  confll-Tated  by  combatants. 

There  is  no  other  way  that  we  know  cf  to  keep  Europe  from 
becoming  a  howling  hell  this  winter  There  is  no  greater  act  of 
International  charity  nnd  decency  that  the  United  Sutes  could 
perform      And  there  Is  no  time  to  lose. 


Don't  you  think  It  would  be  much  smarter  on  our  part  to  solve 
this  problem  of  our  children  belore  shipping  the  cliUdren  of 
foreigners  to  our  shore.s  and  trying  to  solve  theirs?  Or  are  you.  too. 
a  victim  of  the  European  complex?  Or  have  you  a  tenth  cousin 
o\er  there  to  whom  you  can  give  a  Job  li  you  can  get  him  over 
here  (With  his  wife  and  European  children)  and  di.scharge  an 
American   father   to    make   room    In    your    business   for    the   alien? 

And  speaking  of  bringing  European  children  Into  the  United 
States:  Are  those  who  are  so  anxious  that  America's  Immigration 
laws  be  scuttled  .so  that  refugees  can  pour  in  here  from  Eurofje. 
just  as  anxious  to  bring  In  relugees  from  the  war-stricken  areas 
of  China?  And  If  not,  why  not?  I've  never  heard  of  any  great 
Natlon-wlde  movement  among  bankers  and  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers, and  stars,  and  other  representatives  of  moneyed  lntere«ls. 
directed  to  evacuate  Chinese  children  from  regions  In  China  that 
have  been  bombed  by  the  Japanese  Aren't  little  Chinese  boys  and 
girls  worthy  of  the  Christly  mercy  and  generosity  of  these  sym- 
pathetic, warmhearted  American  "himianltarians  who  have  sud- 
denly popped  up  In  our  midst? 

What  kind  of  hypocrites  are  these  we  have  among  us,  anyway? 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  right  to 
evacuate  children  from  war  zones  We  know  it  Is  Iwlh  human  and 
right  to  do  so,  whether  they  are  the  children  of  rich  Europeans  or 
the  children  of  poverty-stricken  Asiatics.  The  question  Is  When 
their  own  Fatherlands  have  colonies  and  possessions  to  which  to 
send  them,  should  our  Immigration  laws  t>e  scuttled  and  such 
reftieees  be  permitted  to  pour  Into  the  United  Sta'es.  a  nation 
already  deeply  in  debt,  with  millions  unemployed  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Its  own  children,  living  miserably,  dependent  uptni 
charity  which  has  been  totally  Inadequate  to  care  for  them 
properly? 

No!  Let's  not  add  to  our  own  heavy  burden.  Let's  keep  out 
of  this  country  hordes  of  refugees  from  either  Paris.  Palestine. 
Portsmouth,  or  Peking 

Anyone  who  says  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  European  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  afflicted  by  the  wars 
of  their  masters,  is  speaking  an  untruth  But  I  am  wholly,  com- 
pletely, and  utterly  opposed  to  having  America  used  as  the  soup 
kitchen  of  the  world  especially  when  the  sotip  we  are  feeding  our 
own  hungry  masses  has  been  so  badly  diluted  that  It  contains  lit- 
tle nourishment  now  for  American  citizens  who  must  eat  It  or 
perish. 


Transportation  of  Child  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIS'ITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  8  degislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    BOAKE    CARTER 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  no  vote  of  mine 
will  knowingly  be  ca.st  again.st  the  best  interest  of  any  child 
refugee  or  otherwise.  If  refugee  children  are  to  be  brought 
here,  and  I  hope  that  they  may,  it  mtist  be  done  at  the  risk  of 
the  sending  nation.  Congress  has  already  adopted  j-uch  a 
policy  with  regard  to  passenger  and  freight  transportation 
and  for  the  well-bping  of  our  own  children  It  should  not  bo 
abrogated  now.  The  hazard  to  the  United  States  is  too  great 
for  any  reckless  speculation.  In  this  connection  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REroFiD  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  pertinent  article  by  Boake  Carter  vhldJy 
jwrtraying  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  such  a  laudable,  hu- 
manitarian enterprise. 
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There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^VOTZ  CHILORrN-DONT  STNT,   SHIPS-DANCER  TOO   CRZAT 

(By  Boake  Carter) 

one  ot  the  direct   causes  ut  °-  -^^^.^rnt^ves^s^fs.  ^" e' ^e^ 
wa.  the  continued  tori^domgoourne^ch^^^  ^^.^^^^^^ 

mans,  engaged  in  a  death  ;""fS'e  enemies  or 

that  all  '^''"^"'  :\^^f^  .^J^d'^beil^e^eM  4feT^^  be  torpedoed 

found  in  ^P^ciftcallj   stated  Dem-.e^en  congress,  before 

states  merchant  »h,p»  ''°'^,'^"'l"rn<t^Tcwm'n  end-peace  for 
•'u°Slv?/anT.  0W°r„".  S  ,'„"  d?„?.^:S'wou>d  .nname  the  puhhc 

"^iri^r?reXnfS'cr^3v:e/a£.lr.r 

f„^?e%*SJr,rr,S''intrvYf5et=5V.-3n„VK^ 
Of   them  be   torpedoed   or   bombed,   and   a   dangerous 

"7ot  however,  there  '» '«f  f,,«,'S°ie'i°'lnS'"hTNrut?afm' 
k"c't"°";ir,rtTl"«  rAm5r,r.n?.Xps  to  ^rope  to  hrtn.  hact 

-k"H'iut''c^r,n\?terha?^Pprt|:,''|ch  a  pro^^^^^^^^^ 

human  interest-chtldren-whlch  is  Invoked  ^^^^ 

•n»e  British  cannot  spare  ^^e  boats^  I^b^tuution  of  American 
excuse  In  this  country  fo^;,  c»«^»[  ^°[/^^*'^';'^'/°o^^  columnists. 
boats.      Well-meaning   people,    "^eluding    some    oi    o  jj  ^ted. 

have  said  that  no  danger  will  ^"^"^  '^.^^,^  ,  ^p^^^ges^  and  German 
the  belligerent  governments  iiotifled  of  the^rpas^ag^^.  ^^ 

authorities  permitted   to  exam-ne  each  vessel   to 

",?';.£'m°r,S!i"'"rtUhe  to  „..  ''^  rnlll^il' ^S..TJnn.l  'Z 

l>-  sent  abroad  for  the  children.  pvnoriences  that 

I  sought  from  the  oJ«-\7^'f5.^^,«J*",\rne-     shfps^ wh^^^^ 

-5[.■?h%'^^^.^^33<.,J^,-,,-'-r.ke^le'r,^.''°^^^^^ 

dawn.   It    is   hard   to  te.l   Ircm  tne  ^  commander  is  within 

periscope  what  yf^^  /^,^,J","\.,^,  S^qu^?ionab'.e  character 

his  rights  in  assuming  It  Is  a  %r^sei  01  q  ^^^.^   ^^^   ^^^^^^ 

,nfc>;U»h>",^reSve'fe„£r££ch,,d™rr^^^^^^^ 

Tftiinv  V,.  WH-Tt   tf  it<;  antenna  were  out   ci   oraer. 

notification-     ^^^k  Jh  VhP  German  Government  had  broadcast  the 
If  a  German  sub  and  ^,^f.  ^•"'^""     st„7cs  shlp<^    and  vet  the  sub 
notmration  of  pass«ge  of  the^  "t«>     ^no  would  be  to  blame'     No 
torpedoed  the  ve^*el  through  misalce.v  ho  wou.^^^  ^^^^ 

one.    Yet  a  broken-down  submarine  J  reles^  ^^^^^^^ 

■  Ld'plun1e7he\"naed  ILt^^^^  of  emotion  overnight. 

-i^;i  St  ^oS^^:^o....^^^r^^  ^^^x^ 

would  not  the  sinking  of  ^,^^"'V^^„^V^;'u^fed  States,  and  so 
children  create  f/,'"^^^  ''^f^;^"^  ^.^^L^hnSen  o"  he  Snlted  States? 
'"S'^ara"fe"w''wrare%re?annTtotilf  equal  nuseries  for  many 
Jr°   aTye?  unTouche^  b^h^e  reu  hand  of  war     Is  th.s  mercy?    Is  it 

'If'''  nft'lthSi  DorV  even  thcu^^^^  mission  be  one  of  mercy? 

'^'^^.n  o.lot^arrtr^-ing  to  bomb  targets  below  them,  with  enemy 
«  K»  ^  nmi/at  them  m  the  air.  and  antiaircraft  gtmners  pel  - 
lighters  shcotmg  at  thernin^ne  ^^^  ^^^^  conveniently 

r£E%o:ird'dnrrtrtJ?3fa^"to"^'SS's?s;e?j^."t 


*    ^  ^.hn»  It  is  not  the  desire  of  humane-minded  Americans  to 

And  while  It  Is  ^^^^  V^^  °,  '  -^  their  fellow  citizens  to  war.  do 

provoke  measuresjvhich  *  ill  send  tneir  Brltlsh-for   in- 

sTanJe^J^o^ruld'^^ot  ^^^n^n^d^to^s^e  occur  any  incident  which 
wotild  bring  America  into  the  war. 


Conscription  of  Wealth 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOM.X 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  8  <  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5>.1940 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  MURRAY 

Mr  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  noticed  in  last  niphfs  news- 
paper that  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  vice  ^h^'^"^^"  °\^^/,/^^^,S-' 
came  out  in  favor  of  a  conscription  of  ;^,f «^^^- .  \?^f  j^^^^'^ 
mous  consent  that  the  brief  item  bo  published  '"J^^  j^f  °'!°; 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  item  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REConD.  as  follcv.'s: 

IFrom   the   Washington   Times-Herald   of    August    7.    1940) 

CONSCniPT    WE.\LTH.    MfRRAT    DEM.VNDS 

4,,r„,ct    7 —PhiliD    Murray,    vice    chairman    of    the 
PrrrsBrRCH.    August  /  — ^'^^  P  ,f^„"   -'^..,,    charged    indu.stnal 

Sme     for  defense  pS?po-is  "unless  the  Government   agrees   to 
Sly  Lmortlzatfou  and"^  gu'arantees  substantial  profits.- 


Conscription  Act 
EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  8.  1940 


LETTER    TO    MILITARY    AFFAIRS    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    HOUSE 
LETTtK    lu   .M  ^^    REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully 
request  the  careful  consideration  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  my  proposal  en  exemptions  from  the 
conscription  act  to  the  reUgious.  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Represent atives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  7.  1940. 
TU  H.  R.  10132.  Wadswcrth  conscriptlcn  bill. 
Military  .AFFAIRS  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives  ^     .    ,         w„ 

GENTLEMEN  To  me  it  seems  Imperative  that  action  be  taken  by 
vrSr^mmft^ee  to  insure  that  the  Wadsworth  bill  be  so  modified  as 
^rmake'due  provision  for  the  religious  life  of  t^^^^^^^ 

As  vou  kno'A.  the  sole  provision  of  '-^^^  !>'"'"  J^'fi'?lt„f„i%eu- 
Presidenfs  rieht  to  defer  the  service  rendered  by  ministers  of  reli 
Ton  ac?ualU  engaged  in  ministerial  duties.  No  provision  Is  made 
fothc^w^o  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  seminarians  Nor  . 
arv  oro^.s!on  made  for  thc^.  Indispensable  members  of  a  '"eligious 
community  wl^se  duties  it  is  to  attend  tc  the  domestic  work  of  the 
relTg"ous  house-the  coadjutor  brothers.  These  men  make  it  pos- 
sible for  priests  to  attend  to  their  proper  work.  „n„irps 

TO  me  It  seems  clear  that  the  good  of  the  American  p^p^erequires 
that  all  these  classes-clergymen,  seminarians,  and  brothers— be  ex 

"Cfv  ;r,„1'wl>7tr  ^a^mS  >s  true  .nus.  -ur  to  you.  mvn-^ 

let  me  "mention  those  which  seem  of  weight  to  me.  I  shall  not  offer 
aigiTments  which  might  appeal  to  my  coreligionists,  but  such  as 
must  weigh  with  every  thoughtful  American. 
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It  Is  evident  to  intelligent  observers  that  religion  Is  the  back- 
bone of  all  moral  conduct,  religion  supports  authority,  leaching 
respect  for  law  and  order  Principles  derived  from  religious  mtral 
teaching  make  the  average  man  an  honest  man  a  law-abidlr.g 
Citizen.  Teaching  for  example,  that  God  forbids  murder  under 
threat  of  eternal  punishment,  rellglotis  InstructiTs  have  proposed 
a  motive  for  avoiding  this  crime  far  In  exce«;s  of  any  which  the 
State  can  a.««lpn  or  carry  out;  and  so  also  of  all  other  crimes  It 
is  therefore  good  public  policy  to  provide  for  the  continutd  and 
fJcurishlng  existence  of  religion;  I  do  not,  of  course,  su'jgt  st  any 
link  with  any  particular  form  of  religion,  but  an  even-handed 
dealing  with  all  religious  bodies 

Religion  l£  one  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  American 
people  In  fact,  the  bill  under  diScusslon  may  b  ■  said  to  rect^Knize 
this  need,  since  It  makes  some  efTort  to  provide  for  rehglc  us 
ministers  The  precise  point  Is  that  the  provision  of  this  bill 
in  this  respect  is  not  adequate 

Granted  that  rehgious  ministers  are  to  receive  some  considera- 
tion under  this  bill,  consistency  ant^  thoroughness  require  that 
this  consideration— 

1.  Am  lunt    to  total   exemption    from   training   and   service;    and 

a  Be  extended  not  only  to  ministers  already  ordained  but  also 
to  the  two  gruujw!  mentioned  above — seminarians  and  brothers 

Let  me  take  the  three  points  that  here  suggest  themselves  in 
order: 

1.  Total  exemption  of  ordained  clerg3rmen; 

2  Total  exemption  of  s'minarlans,  and 

3  Total  exemption  of  brothers 

1  Total  exemption  of  ordained  clergymen:  The  Amerlcsn  people 
enjoy  the  right  to  exercise  freely  their  right  to  worship  To  do  this 
adequately,  each  religious  group  requires  and  desires  that  it  be 
pcs-sessed  of  a  group  of  trained  religious  educators  and  leaders 
known  as  the  clergy  Tlie  princ.p^e.  therefor*',  that  each  man 
fhculd  serve  where  he  w.U  do  the  mcst  good  and  best  further  his 
country's  Interests  in  time  of  war  requires  thnt  in  tune  of  war  the 
clcrgj-  remain  clergy.  That  is  their  specialty  There  they  are 
most  efflclcnt.  There  they  are  mcst  needed.  It  is  a  well-known 
adage  that  'wlthcut  hope  the  people  p>erljh  "  And  truly  this  Is 
especially  manifi-.si  in  time  of  war,  when  the  buoyant  and  hcpcfui 
solution  of  life  given  by  religion  alone  sufBc  s  to  lift  up  fainting 
spirits. 

2  Total  exemption  of  seminarians:  The  public  need  for  a  properly 
trained  clergy  already  described  is  a  permanent  thing,  lasting  as 
long  as  there  endures  the  ineradicable  tendency  in  man  toward 
higher  thlng.^  To  satisfy  this  permanent  need  a  continuous  stream 
of  trained  religious  leaders  must  be  entering  upon  their  work 
This  cannot  be  if  we  do  not  permit  cur  seminaries  to  continue  their 
normal  functioning  For  where  are  we  to  find  our  future  ministers 
of  religion  if  not  In  seminaries?  It  must  t>e  clear  that  if  you  take 
away  the  seminarian  of  today  you  take  away  the  priest,  minister,  or 
rabbi  of  tomorrow  And  whether  the  morrow  bring  peace  or  war, 
we  can  ill  affrrd  tf)  lack  spiritual  leaders,  be  they  chaplains  to 
encourage  and  befriend  our  soldiers  or  be  they  pastors  who  instruct 
anU  serve  our  people 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  there  Is  no  Intention  under  the  bill  of 
destroying  the  .seminarian  cla.ss.  that  all  that  is  required  l.s  a  tempo- 
rary interruption  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  seminarian  To 
this  objection  let  me  answer  first,  that  such  an  Interruption  of  a 
full  year  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  study  which  cf  its  i.ature  is 
continuous  and  clotely  linked  would  be  an  immense  setback  In 
the  progress  cf  the  seminarian  toward  his  goal  Secondly — and 
this  response  l.-^  more  basic-  the  objection  misses  the  whole  point 
at  issue  That  point  Is  precisely  this:  The  seminarian  Is  destined  to 
Een  e  the  people  as  a  clergyman,  whether  in  peace  or  In  war  Hence 
any  training  of  him  for  other  work  is  a  needless  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

The  measure  to  be  taken  therefore.  Is  one  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  adequate  clergy  group  Is  a  really  fundamental  neces- 
sity in  time  of  war.  and  hence.  paralleUy.  an  adequate  seminarian 
group  is  a  real  necessity  In  time  of  preparation.  No  bona  fide  semi- 
narian should  be  shunted  clT  the  course  he  has  entered  upon  and 
drafted  into  some  other  field  of  public  service,  thtis  deserting  the 
line  for  which  he  is  bef>t  adapted 

This  leads  us  to  another  seeming  objection  to  my  proposal,  which 
In  fact,  however,  has  no  weight.  That  Is  the  objection  that  spurious 
seminaries  and  seminarians  will  suddenly  appear  all  ever  the 
country  in  order  that  conscription  be  evaded  Even  if  some  less 
spirited  youths  might  be  tempted  to  try  this  ruse,  is  it  not  clear  that 
a  little  careful  examination  of  each  institution  will  quickly  reveal 
Which  are  genuine  semlnarle;;  containing  sincere  seminarians  and 
which  are  so-called  sjmlnarlea  containing  opportunisms?  For, 
surely.  It  is  a  matt«r  cf  public  record  in  each  locality  which  sem- 
inaries have  been  In  existence  for  a  term  of  years  before  the  war 
scare  sufficient  to  prove  that  avoidance  of  military  service  had 
nought  to  do  with  their  existence.  Again,  the  records  of  these 
seminaries  will  reveal  the  average  number  of  entries  each  year 
Only  if  the  number  this  year  notably  exceed  that  of  recent  years 
may  suspicion  tie  cast  on  the  genuine  good  Intentions  of  those 
entering  this  year. 

3  Total  exemption  of  brothers  We  may  dlstincruish  two  types 
of  brothers,  vl?  Those  who  directly  serve  the  people  at  large  for 
example  by  teachlr^^?.  and  those  who  do  so  Indirectly,  namely  by 
directly  serving  priests  or  other  religious  who  In  turn  serve  the 
people  directly  I  contend  that  both  classes  should  be  totally  ex- 
empted from  military  service  and  training.  This  exemption  Is  due 
to  the  first  class— those  who  serve  the  people  at  large  directly — 


becaase  their  functions  are  necessary  both  in  peace  and  war  Let  us 
consider  the  offices  performed  by  the  second  group  a  little  more 
closely  These  men  do  the  manual  work  necessary  in  religious  com- 
munities and  Institutions.  Tlielr  tuinlstrations — ^Ivcn  freely — are 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  priests  are  to  be  free  to  attend  to  their 
specliil  work  Hence,  the  arguments  which  prove  the  need  of  a 
clergy  prove  likewise  the  need  of  these  rclatlvily  few  but  very 
Important  memtwrs  of  religious  communities  They  also  ought 
therefore,  to  be  exempted. 

I  hope  my  suggestions  wUl  recelte  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  committee 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  letter  Included  in  the  hearings. 

Re6p>ectfully  submitted. 

Martin  J.  Kennedy. 


Advocacy  of  and  Enlistment  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Aucru^st  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5>,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    AVE    MARIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  In.serted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgressickm.  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  excellent  paper,  the  Ave  Maria,  pub- 
lished at  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  and  edited  by  Patrick  J.  Cajroll 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Ave  Maria  of  July  13.  1940) 

A  CH»1-IENCE 

Some  time  aco  Senator  Rt-sh  D  Holt  (Democrat,  West  Virginia) 
Issued  to  American  war  meddlers  a  challenge  that  will  weli^h  every 
particle  of  their  sincerity  and  loyalty  to  a  cause  they  have  gratui- 
tously espoused  Senator  Holt  said:  "Any  man  who  advi.cates  our 
entrance  Into  this  war,  and  who  does  not  enlist  m  Uie  cause  of  thi; 
Allies  Is  a  cowardly  traitor  to  his  country.  If  the  dangei  it  what 
they  say.  and  the  cause  is  what  they  preach,  they  should  have  the 
courage  to  offer  their  lives  to  the  machine  of  death  rather  than 
sit  back  and  ask  the  sacrifice  of  the  young  fellows  who  want  none 
of  this  war."  Senator  Holt,  with  good  reason,  asked  his  listeners 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  and  lntere.sts  of  'the  'fifth  column'  Inter- 
ventionists," .-uncng  whom  he  included  "financially  Involved  news- 
papers," "controlled  radio  commentators."  "Jingcjistic  government 
ofHclals."  "paid  columnists."  and  "the  active  interventionist*  who 
have  large  financial  holdings  in  Europe  "  Spurred  by  the  Senator  .i 
invitation  to  warmongers  tc  don  fighting  garb  themselves,  wo 
checked  the  apes  of  the  429  American  lawyers,  educators.  wTiters. 
and  businessmen  who  urge  the  United  States  to  declare  war  on 
Germany.  Senator  Holts  challenge  assumed  added  significance 
when  we  noted  that  the  average  age  is  well  over  50  There  is  little 
cannon  fodder  here.  Tliere  Is  small  regard  .shewn  for  those  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  when  fighting  begins. 


The  Migrant  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF  C.\LIFOR.N'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  8,  1940 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Special  Investiga- 
tion Committee  to  Study  the  Migrant  Problem  held  hearings 
in  New  York  City  on  July  29.  30.  and  31.  We  open  hearings 
in  Montgomery.  Ala..  August  14.  then  to  Chicago.  Nebraska. 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  finally  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ever  since  the  appointment  of  the  committee  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  press  through- 
out the  United  States  has  given  us  fine  publicity  and  ren- 
dered a  distinct  service  to  the  committee 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  a  particularly  fine  and  excellent  editorial  from  one  of  the 
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can  slups  could  bring  tne  uniiea  ovai«  ^^  "'^  "'" 
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verv  best  and  fairest  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oakland   (Calif  )   Post-Enquirer  of  August  3.  19401 

TOLAN  coMMrrrra  on   migrants  offers  real   hope 

,»==,„ar.  TnHM  H  ToLAN   of  Oakland,  chairman  of  the  impor- 

tantTonrr^roralcoSJltt^e    investigating    the    migrant    problem. 

Svs  there   are   now   more   than   4.000.000   of   these   homeless   men. 

women   and  children  wandering  from  State  to  State  _ 

Se  Tolan  committee  Is  making  It  '""eai^ingy  plain  that  t^s 
miprant  problem  is  essentially  an  Interstate  matter    a  Federal  re 
^r«lbillty  and  that  It  can  be  met  only  on  that  h^sis. 
^AHfornla  ha-s  been  forced  to  meet  more  than   its  fair  share  of 
the  res^riiti^lity^  caring  for  these  millions  of  victims  of  drought 

''^BuT^rniatJs  ha"  l"sc°aSd  some'measure  of  the  burden 

?i^  tie  num^r  ormfgram  famll.e«  has  pyramided,  and  the^pres- 
BU^of  the  problem  presented  by  them  has  '"creased  the  Nation 
has  b?en  flocked  with  propaganda  ^cerning  \his  situation^ 

Some  of  this  propaganda  has  been  true  some  of  it  has  been 
garbled  half-truth,  much  of  it  has  been  wholly  false. 

-r>-Ar»  iH  a  need  for  a  show-down  of  facts. 

S;»  .«  whSHhe  Tolan  congressional  committee  propose,  to  do. 

''"ft  2  Smg  up  the  essential  facts,  silting  the  truth  from  what  is 
''IJ   u"apprVcSmg''thi%blem  as  a  Federal   question,   reallzins 

this  promises  to  be  an  immense  service— to  the  Nation  as  »eii 

*"since'' CaTjJrml"  has  been  penalized  more  than  any  other  part  of 
ihfSation  by  J^onJmlc  disa«>er  in  other  States  and  the  consequent 
uproouig  of  families,  the  work  of  the  Tolan  commission  will  be  of 

P"Srreairs?;c*"atUtSe' oT'congressman  Tot^N  and  his  committee 
toX^rdThe  mTgranl  question  is  the  most  hopeful  mdicat-n  we  ha.j 
Tet  had  that  constructive  action  will  ^"^P'^ce  the  futint>   that  nas 

hitherto  marked  most  of  the  attempts  t°  ^f^'^J  ^^  J^l^^i^^He  "avs: 
Concressman  Tolan  is  keenly  aware  of  Its  seriousness^  "f  »>^ 
"•^<:  V^tacle    of    more    than    4.000.000    homeless    and    destitute 

Am^canr^anierlng  Trom  State  to  State  is  something  that  strikes 

'^'Sr bright''  iT-rrdilgrTefKid  Shocking  spectacle  which  this 

%TThould';he".^'rio^  StatJro?\he  Nation  continue  to  try  to 
deal  wifh  "he  situation  through  weak.  »-'^-»^-,'^^\^?^"^I^^^^^j^rthe^ 
offer  no  permanent  solution  to  the  migrants  and  which  furtner 

""'^^^."^g^rat  m^^rT; of'these  unfortunate  people  belong  to  famiUes 
with  a  icn-  American  heritage  back  of  them.     They  ask  cnl>  op^or 
Ttlliit?  io'^mak"  a' living  on  |he  land,  -d  thev^want  to  do  that  in 
the  environment  they  have  known  most  of  their  ll\cs 

Obvlcuslv.  this  problem  should  be  met  at  its  ^^^^cfj"  ^^f  South- 
ern  and   Southwestern   States  which   have  sent   mhlions  of   dispos 

"7n'h'e'mld^t'^f"fa"^^na;°  u;'unSnrs%mong  friends,  these  people 
would  ha^e  a  far  bmer  chance  for  rehabilitation  than  in  unfamiliar 

-T'^^^l^cS^^'^^'^  rut^TtL°"^e^alistlc  fact-.nding 
effor^Tthe  Tolan  commiUee  a  program  will  b.  evolved  for  he^- 
fng  the  mlgrJits  to  find  opportunity  and  security  in  their  home 
States. 

Strike  of  Capital  Is  Blocking  National-Defense 

Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


^       HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  8.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE    NEW    YORK    POST 


,  Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
c:Deaking  these  days  of  conscription  and  urging  that  it  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  our  young  men  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  apply  the  old  adage. 
"What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. '  Just 
a  little  more  patriotism  displayed  by  some  of  our  big  indus- 
Uies  might  set  an  example  for  our  young  men. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Post  of  August  6.  1940; 


(From  the  New  York  Post  of  Augu--^  6.  19401 

WTTtrnNi*    FOR     DeTEXSE— BtJT    HoW     MCCH     FOR     PROriT?— STRIKE    OF 

^'^'cI^iTAL^  BLOCKING    NA-noNAL-DrrrNSE   Program 

Washington  Au^-ust  6 —The  national-defense  program  is  almost 
3  momhs  oTS  It  IS  possible  now  to  appraise  it  not  only  in  the  sta- 
LTica  terrns  of  contW^ts  awarded  but  also  In  terms  of  sacrifice^  ^J 
nauonal  uTity   and  of  that  quality  which  Is  far  more  essential  than 

'' Th^  dSln^e  mS^hS'Sn'resented  to  the  Nation  in  a  series 
of  generous  ap^proprlTtions  totaling  S14  000,000.000  set  In  a  show 
window  ofsmfenng  generalities  technically  known  a.s  -proi^-ress 
re%rt^-  O^  the  face  of  It.  you  would  think  that  everything  is 
going  along  fine 

¥h?r"e  has  been,  and  Is.  delay-long  delay  on  our  most  vital  Items 
of  defense  equipment— because,  as  one  comp^ntnt  observer  here 
outfit  the  economic  coefficient  of  patrlotl.sm  has  not  yet  been  de- 
lermined  The  market  in  oatrlotism  is  extremely  active,  and  the 
«a!p  Drlce  Is  shoctlni?  up  every  dav 

wShington  18  crowded  with  lobbyists  and  hlgh-pressure  salesmen 
and  C  executives  of  corporations  trying  to  lind  out  what  they  can 
do  for  their  country,  at  what  price,  and  at  what  profit 

The  parallel  between  the  Washington  of  1917  18  and  today  Is 
deadly  The  alk  23  years  ago  In  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  and  in 
Sfflces'^  ar?  hotel  roo'ms  was  of  an.ortization  and  of  cost  plu. 
such-and-such  percentage.     And  that  is  all  you  hear  today. 

Sie  steel  companies  refuse  to  co.Uract  to  deliver  armor  plate. 

The  aviation  companies   refuse   to  contract  to  deliver  Pl-*"^" 

Patriotism  and  defense  and  all  that,  they  say.  ";7>'  «"f .,f,"' 
how  about  the  amorlizailon  of  plant  expansion  and  the  profits? 

PHorrr  need  granted 

Now  every  one  grants,  of  course,  that  the  Industries  on  which 
the  Nation  must  depend  for  its  weapons  are  entitled  to  fln?ncUl 
protection  against  lo.s  irom  excessive  plant  capacity,  and  to  legiti- 
mate profits  But  those  Industries  which  are  most  vital  to  defons? 
Se  reusing  to  do  their  part  until  every  •  l"  Is  dotteu  and  every 
■•t"   crossed    on    an    agreement   to    their    liking 

To  put  it  another  wav:  Ste-1  companies  and  the  aircraft  com- 
panies^ could  accept  some  contracts  (and  sizable  contracts)  now 
without  facing  great  plant  expansions  Acceptance  of  such  con- 
tracts would  tremendously  facilitate  the  speedy  defense  of  America^ 
Such  contracts  are  not  being  signed  Refusal  to  acc.-p  them  13 
being  used  as  a  club  to  force  through  Congress  It'glslatlon  on 
amortization   of   plant  costs   which   these   Arms  have   been  seeking 

In    1917   Pierre   du   Pont,   then   president   of   the   Du    Pont   Co.. 

^^°We  cannot  assent  to  allowing  our  own  patriotism  to  Interfere 
with  our  duties  as  trustees  (of  stockholders).  ^  .„  „  „   Hn„« 

On  May  16.  1940.  Capt.  C  W  Fishrr.  testifying  before  »  "ouse 
subcommittt-e  in  behalf  of  the  Navy  Department  on  tax  and  labor 
legislation  affecting  defense  contractors.  saiQ:  ,x,^  r-^t, 

•In  these  perilous  times,  Mr  Chairman,  we  should  make  the  Gov- 
ernment btisiness  most  attractive." 

PRESIDENT   SPOKE   THAT   DAT 

Captain  Fisher's  plea  in  behalf  of  profits  for  d.f cn.se  was  offered. 
Incidentallv.  on  the  very  day  that  the  President  delivered  his  his- 
toric message  to  Congress  calling  for  50.000  planes  and  a  tre- 
mendous national  sacrifice  for  preparedness  The  President  later 
said  that  the  defense  effort  must  not  make  a  single  war  millionaire. 

Captain  Fisher  and  the  heads  of  steel  and  aircraft  companies 
have  taken  their  cue  from  Du  Pont,  not  from  the  President  s  mcs- 
saee  And  Incidentallv.  there  is  every  indication  that  they  win 
have  their  way  The  "strike  of  capital."  as  the  Senate  Munitions 
Crmmittoe  described  the  action  of  Du  Pont  and  others  during  the 
World  War.  worked  then,  and  it  appears  to  be  working  equally  well 
today 

Strong  language,  this  "strike  of  capital  7 

Consult  the  record,  ^    .  ^  ,        ..^         w 

On  May  21  Rear  Admiral  W  R,  Furlong  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  describing 
the  necessity  for  expanding  a  Navy  plant  at  wBlch  armor  plate  U 
made  for  ships. 

DIFFER   ON    METHOD 

He  told  the  committee  that  a  sum  of  $6,000,000  which  was  ap- 
propriated a  year  ago  had  proved  of  tremendous  importance 
because: 

••If  I  had  not  had  that  authority  (to  spend  the  $6,000,000  for 
plate)  I  would  have  bi-en  pretty  badly  oS  in  the  way  of  getting 
armor  plate  on  these  ships  The  various  armor  makers  have  gone 
to  th-  Treasury  to  try  to  have  the  tools  and  facilities  amortized, 
but  the  Treasury  and  the  armor  makers  do  not  see  alike  on  how  it 
should  be  done,  so  that  the  $6,000,000  that  you  gave  me  has  enabled 
me  to  put  $1,700,000.  or  about  that  much.  In  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
plant    because  thtv  had  just  stopped  negotiating  with  th-  Treasviry. 

•There  are  two  other  steel  mills  which  feel  that  they  do  not  like 
to  have  the  United  States  or  anybody  else's  property  on  their 
property  (The  admiral  intended  to  convey  to  the  committee  that 
the  Navy  bought  the  machinery  Installed  at  the  Bethlehem  plant, 
and  the  Navy  held  title  to  It.) 

"STTLL     AT    STANDSTILL 

"So  they  are  at  a  standstill  and  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Treasury  But  as  thev  have  not  had  anv  success  from  their  point 
of  view'  there  is  pending  In  Mr.  Vinson  s  committee   Uhe  House 
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Naval  Affairs  Committee)  authority  to  have  the  Se<Tetary  of  the 
Navy  say  that  machine  tools  shall  be  called  a  part  of  the  co«5t 
when  they  are  particularly  for  CJovernment  contracts  So  be- 
tween his  bill  and  the  $6.000  000    I  think  we  can  .solve  It." 

The  two  companies  which  refused  to  do  business  with  the  Nivy 
on  armor  plate  under  the  terms  of  the  Vlnson-Trammcll  Act  lim- 
iting their  profits  to  8  percent  were  United  States  Steel  and 
Midvale 

These  companies  contended  that  Treasury  regulations  under  the 
act  allowed  too  little  leeway  In  charging  depreciation  of  machinery 
against  taxes  Admiral  Furlong  offered  to  buy  the  machinery,  but 
that  wouldn't  do.  because,  as  another  Navy  official  testified,  the 
companies  wanted  to  be  free  to  use  the  machinery  in  any  way 
they  saw  fit.  after  production  for  defense  was  completed. 

WHAT   THE   COMPANIES   WANT 

What  it  came  down  to  was  this: 

Tlicse  two  companies— and  remember  there  are  only  three  firms 
making  armor  plate — wanted  to  charge  the  entire  cost  of  plant 
expansion  to  the  Government,  not  over  a  period  of  10  to  20  years 
through  allowances  for  depreciation  but  In  one  chunk;  that  Is. 
against  the  cost  of  any  given  contract.  In  addition,  they  wanted  to 
mske  tise  of  the  machinery  in  any  way  that  might  be  profitable 
later  on 

Armor  plate  and  ordnance  are  the  principal  components  of  ships 
of  the  line  .'Vrmcr  p!ate.  orrtnanre.  planes,  and  plane  engines  are 
the  four  principal  defense  requlremenu  of  the  United  States  De- 
lay on  delivery  uf  any  one  of  those  items  con«tilutes  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  the  country- 
Has  there  been  dilay  on  armor  plate? 

J   B  Woodward,  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co..  answered 
that  for  the  Hcutc  subcommittee.    His  reply  was  a  grim  one.  for  he 
said  that  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet  must  be  launched  without  Us 
armor  plate  because  of  delayed  delivery. 
The  testimony: 

•The  Chailman.  Now.  you  have  had  experience  with  delay  on  the 
Hcvnct 

"Mr  Woodward  The  armor  has  not  been  delivered  yet,  but  the 
schedule  Is  ri'ch  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  launch  the  ship  without 
Its  side-belt  armcr.  I  am  afraid. 

"The  Chairman,  Then  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  h.is  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  your  progress  as  to  requirements  of  armament? 
■'Mr    Woodward    Not  on  the  Hornet. 

"The  Chairman  Do  you  know  whether  the  delay  of  the  armor 
for  the  Hornet  is  due  to  Inability  to  obtain  it  from  the  steel  com- 
pa:Ues  or  Is  It  due  to  the  tests  made  by  the  Bureau? 

"Mr  Woodward  No;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  Is  a  que.stlon 
of  the  cnpaclty  of  the  armor  manufacturers  and  perhaps  a  matter 
of  priority  as  to  which  vessels  get  armor  first," 
harmfx^l  to  PfBLic  morale 
If  the  testlmf)ny  of  Admiral  Furlong  and  Mr  Woodward  and 
of  others  who  have  appeared  btfore  various  congressional  com- 
mittees In  recent  weeks  simply  meant  that  companies  supplying 
defense  equipment  Intended  to  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it.  there 
might  not  t>e  much  to  worry  about — except  taxes. 

But  It  means  two  Ihlnps  even  more  important — delay  In  pro- 
curement of  vitally  essential  supplies,  and  potential  break-down 
of  morale   among   citizens   generally. 

Senator  JosJt  Lee.  rf  Oklahoma,  in  bringlns?  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  several  days  ago  that  Irving  S.  Olds,  president  of  U  S 
Steel,  hHd  said  his  company  whs  delaying  purchase  of  armor-plate 
machinery  until  proper  tax  legislation  was  passed,  declared; 

"If  a  soldier  in  the  uenches  should  take  the  same  attitude  that 
has  been  taken  by  Mr  Olds — that  is  to  say  that  he  would  not 
advance  until  hi.s  pay  was  ral.sed — he  would  be  court-martialed. 
But  no  soldier  Is  golni',  to  take  such  an  unpatriotic  attitude  as  that," 
As  the  story  of  the  fall  of  France  unfolds,  we  learn  of  profit- 
patriotism  huldiiiK  up  e.ssciitlal  war  production,  of  cynical  citizenry 
which  accepted  the  Hitler  charee  that  the  war  was  intended  to 
fatten  the  p<x'ketb<Joks  of  munitions  makers  Now  Hitler  is  level- 
ing that  charge  at  BrltLsh  Industry  In  an  effort  to  break  down 
British  morale. 

If  Hitler  heads  this  way.  we  will  certainly  hear  that  story  And 
thf-re  is  very  real  danger  that  we  now  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
Wide  acceptance  of  It 
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HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,    I    include    a    very    notable    address    delivered    by  i 


C.  Wayland  Brooks.  Republican  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem network  on  July  21.  1940.  in  the  course  of  the  program 
sponsored  by  The  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  as  follows: 

We  have  confused  the  Inconceivable  with  the  Impossible, 

Because  of  our  upbringing,  we  have  thought  in  terms  of  faith  and 
good  will  and  rcfuscci  to  face  the  power  of  power  alone. 

Power  is  driving  free  expression  and  democratic  processes  from 
the  world  Modern,  mechanized,  mottorl^ed,  mrnstrous,  military 
power  is  .subdulnk;  the  free  pt-ople  of  Europe,  while  the  monstrous 
concentration  and  ceniralizatlon  of  political  power  In  America  is 
threatening,  in  the  words  of  Wendell  Willkie,  -ihe  last  strong  foot- 
hold of  a  free  democracy. " 

It  was  Inconceivable  that  the  free  states  of  Europe  would  fall  In 
scheduled  time  under  the  monstrous  he«^l  of  military  a^^ression. 
It  was  inconceivable,  and  therefore  we  thought  it  imposMble.  but 
It  is  now  an  accompli.slied  fact. 

It  was  Inconc'ivable  that  a  Chief  Executive  of  our  free  country 
would  u.^  the  power  entrusted  to  him  to  dictate  not  only  his  own 
renominatlon  for  a  third  term  but  also  absolutely  dictate  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  hiiiit.; -picked  running  male  to  the  exclu.sion  of  all  other 
aspirants  It  v. a.--  Inconceivable,  and  therefore  It  v^as  thought  Im- 
po^sible.  but  It  Is  now  an  accomplished  fact 

The  American  people  who  U.sieiied  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
on  the  radio  know  It.  and  no  one  knows  It  Ixtter  than  Vice  President 
John  ("tamer  Jim  Farlev.  Speaker  Bankhead,  Paul  McNutt  mul  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the  House  who  slU  at  this  table, 
iht    Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  conventions  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of 
our  problem 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  city 
under  the  domination  of  one  of  the  most  vinous  political  machines 
in  the  Nation — the  Kelly-Nash  machine-  which  delivered  the  58 
votes  of  Illinois  to  the  will  of  one  man  The  convention  was  under 
the  domination  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  appointees  headed 
by  Secretary  Hnpl:ins,  Secretary  Ickes,  and  Attorney  General  Jack- 
son, and  a.sslstrd  by  many  others,  including  the  able  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral FYancis  Bidclle,  who  sits  at  this  table  tonight 

With  the  presence,  power,  and  direction  of  these  law-enforcing 
agents  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have  the  power  of 
expending  billions  of  public  money,  no  other  candidates  could 
show  even  signs  of  strength  or  pos.«lbility  of  selection  This  was 
sho\^Ti  clearly  when  the  name  of  the  senior  Seiiaior  from  Illinois 
Scott  Lucas,  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Vice  President  Sen- 
ator Lucas  Immediately  nddres-sed  the  convention,  saying:  "Had 
this  been  a  free  and  open  convention.  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  make  the  race  "  He  al.<o  stated  earlier  that  the  powers  con- 
trolling the  convention  had  made  a  survey  which  showed  that  they 
had  enough  votes  to  nom.lnate  for  the  Vice  Presidencv  the  man 
named  by  the  Cliief  Executive  This  survey  Included  the  votes  of 
the  notorious  political  machines  throughout  the  country — 55  votes 
In  Illinois  controlled  by  the  Kelly-Nash  machine,  the  solid  32  votes 
In  New  Jersey  controlled  by  Hague.  22  votes  In  Tennes.see  con- 
trolled by  Crump,  and  63  in  Pennsylvania  controlled  by  Senator 

GCTTTY 

Further  proof  of  domination  was  shown  when  the  convention 
cheered  the  nominal  Ins?  speech  for  Mr  Paul  MrNutt  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident, only  to  hear  McNutt,  another  Federal  app;;lntee.  Immediately 
rise  to  state:  "He  [meaning  the  President |  is  mv  Cominandrr  In 
Chief  I  follow  his  wlshe",  and  I  am  here  to  support  his  choice 
lor  Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

All  this,  remember,  in  the  face  of  the  boos  from  delegates  who 
resented  the  complete  dictjttlon  and  domination 

Contrast  this  domination  and  control  with  the  complete  freedcm 
of  the  Republican  Convention  In  Philadelphia 

The  Republican  Convention  was  a  complete  reverse.  They 
freely  selected  an  appealmp.  courageous,  dynamic,  liberal-minded 
product  of  the  American  sys'em — a  son  of  Indiana,  a  product  of 
her  public  schools,  a  successful  lawyer,  farmer.  Industrial  lender, 
and  a  great  student  of  government — Wendell  Willkle — as  their  can- 
didate for  Pr'-sldint.  He  had  no  political  power  or  domination  to 
enforce  his  .selection.  Hi.-i  cause  was  directed  by  the  ycung.  lilieral. 
aggressive  element  of  the  Republican  Party  who  flfKked  to  his 
support  once  Wlllkle's  straightforward  Arrierlcan  views  became 
known. 

These  young  men  consisted  of  young  Rcptibliran  Governors  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  so  forth,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
people  in  the  various  States  against  the  money  and  landslides  of 
the  New  Deal  In  the  last  few  years.  These  young  leaders  Included 
Governor  Srassen  of  Minnesota,  Governor  Carr  of  Colorado,  Gov- 
ernor Baldwin  of  Connecticut.  Representative  Halleck  of  Indiana, 
and  Representative  Bruce  Barton  of  New  York  Their  efforts  were 
led  and  coordinated  by  the  youngest  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Samuel  F,  Pryor,  of  Connecticut,  They  and 
Wendell  Willkle  were  sjmbclic  of  a  new  voice  and  new  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party  These  young  progre-^sive  leaders  were 
expressing  the  demand  of  their  States  and  the  Nation  for  a  cham- 
pion who  believed  in  and  would  defend  and  protect  both  the 
American  form  of  government  and  the  equally  e,«'sent!al  American 
system  of  private  enterprl.se.  a  champion  who  would  provide  ua 
with  the  nece.ssary  mechanized  armed  defense,  brine  about  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  continue  our  free  Government  so  essential  to 
the  protection  of  our  shores  and  our  contJr.ued  liberty. 

Willkie'fi  opposition  to  the  abu.ses  of  the  past  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  produced  a  ground - 
swell  of  support  thro'ughout  the  entire  Nation.    The  delegates  began 


1: 


an  article  from  the  New  York  Post  of  August  b.  I'J^u; 


[    01   view,  mere  is  pt-uuiiig   i 
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to  .enM>  tht^  wldespmul  demand  and  nominated  Wendell   V.  in  v. c 

McNabt  w**/"^  ""^  ^^  ,j,-  p_,v   Dosinble  prr'ection   agam»t  the 
power  in  America. 

I'oll  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKI'KKSKNTATIVKS 
Thursday.  Auciust  8.  1940 


A  LETTEIi  FROM  A  POLL-TAX  STATE 


Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my^mark..  I  insert  in  the  Recop.d  a  letter  from  a  resi- 
dent  of  one  of  the  poll-tax  States.  This  person  is  one  of  the 
fen  and  one-half  mllUon.s  of  per^on.s  that  are  unable  to  vote  m 
c!"ht  of  our  States  because  a  dollars  and  cents  value  is  placed 
on  the  privilege  of  voting  for  those  who  represent  us  m  high 
Xces  I  hope  after  reading  thi.s  ladys  appeal  for  help  which 
?nn  only  come  from  the  outside,  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
wUl  sign  discharge  petition  No.  34  on  the  Speaker  s  desk  and 
Thus  emancipate  these  persons  that  have  these  restrictions 
placed  on  them  by  provisions  in  their  State  constitutions. 

The  letter  follows:  ,  ,     ,7    rojo 

Rogers.   Ark  .   July   27.   1940. 

Representative  Lee  E   Geyei. 

Washington.  D    C. 
MY  DEAR  MR  Gever;   you  art-  presenting  a  bill  in  Congress  to  out- 

^^  I  smcereW  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed.    It  is  an  outrage  for  a  free 
.J^n^pnt^   The  oerscnal  tax  cannot  be  paid  without  the  pol    lax. 

Very   uuly  yours. 


t.,  1  «tM'PcM--'«  lrdl«matlon.  There,  being  unloaded  on  ft  railroad 
I'd  -'7  .car  of  Virginia  cabbage  imported  by  the  Federal  Burplus 
Cummodillcs  Corporation  for  famlllea  on  relief. 

The  cubbage  producers  approve  of  per«or.«  on  relief,  m  wrll  as 
eve/Jorfe  eU^  eatm?  lot*  of  cabbage  but  when  they  r«o^-ered  their 
breach  they  protected  against  the  New  I>al  hauling  cabbage  700 
mlU.  imo  the  heart  of  what  they  re-^ard  a»  the  best  cabbage- 
growing  territory  In  the  country. 

RANKS    SECOND    IN    Ot-'lFt  f 

Wisconsin  1«  seccnd  only  to  New  York  In  total  cabbage  prrductlon. 
The  «.?!  in  thf  region  Is  said  to  be  ideal  for  its  »?rowth^  ^^T.^'l 
Save  ^n  harvesting  the  early  cabbage  for  the  last  week,  and  the 
harvesting  will  continue  for  the  next  2  months. 

The  imporuiticn  of  Virginia  cabbage  Is  irritating  to  the  farmers, 
but  they  Sire  willing  to  dismiss  it  as  Ju.st  one  more  strange  ^^l^^j^' 
tit  on  of  the  New  Deal  if  the  Government  will  confine  icself  to 
KiJi  g  cabbage  to  the  needy  and  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
fommerclarpractlces  of  cabbage  marketing.  Wesley  E  Hansche.  one 
of  the  biggest  cabbage  raisers,  said  today.  .^   .       ^    . 

•What  provokes  us  most,"  .said  Hansche.  'is  to  learri  that  a  Gov- 
ernment agcnc>-  is  again  meddling  w.th  the  natural  supply  and 
demand  thit  establishes  a  market.  T^o  years  ago  «^"P^;^7;^«» 
an  ordeal  through  which  no  farm-r  cares  to  go  again— a  huge  crop, 
with  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  stepping  in  and  buying  cabbace. 

PRICE  INCRE.\SE  THWARTED 

In  that  ca«e.  Han-che  explained,  the  F.  S  C  C  set  a  prlce  of  14  a 
ton  f'-r  cabbaee  The  price  stood  pegged  at  that  figure,  he  said. 
de-pite  the  fact  that  market  conditions  later  developed  which  wou.d 
have  warranted  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  the  prlce_  .  ^^^„ 

In  addrion.  Hansche  said,  the  Government  ccmptlled  the  farmers 
to  form  a  cooperative  to  sell  cabbage  to  ^^e  Gcvernment  agency. 
He  -aid  the  F.  S  C.  C.  also  set  up  only  two  or  three  loading  stations 
"rcing  .ome  farmers  to  haul  as  far  as  15  or  20  miles,  and  11m  ed 
the  purchase  to  5  or  6  tons  a  day  per  farmer  Instead  of  the  usual 

18  tons.  ,  ■     4,        *« 

Present  market  conditions.  Hansche  continued,  are  sinallar  to 
those  of  2  vears  ago.  and  producers  fear  the  Government  is  going 
to  step  in  again  and  repeat  its  experiment  ^     ,„      * 

He  said  current  Chicago  cabbage  quotations  are  around  $10  a  ton 
which  is  a  satisfactory  price,  but  that  the  demand  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Wisconsin  market. 

Fear  of  Government  Interference,  he  said,  is  keeping  sauer-kraut 
packers,  who  are  big-volume  cabbage  buyers  from  ^"'"'"S  '"^°  ^'^^ 
market  at  the  natural  time.  "They  are  wUhng  to  pa>  S5  or  $6  a 
ton  now  for  good  cabbage."  he  said,  "but  they  feel  the  F  S  a  a 
may  come  In  and  peg  a  price  around  »4.  which  would  make  them 
look  like   chumps.'  " 


A  New  Deal  in  Cabbage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  8.  1940 

Mr  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  ccuntics  in  my 
diilrict  are  great  producers  of  cabbage.  We  have  shipped. 
o?r  a  period  of  y«rs.  thousands  of  tons  of  this  very  neces- 
sary article  of  food.  It  has  been  the  source  of  a  considfiable 
mcome  to  the  cnbbas.  producers  of  Racme  and  Kenosha 
Counties  Wis.  One  of  the  products  from  cabbage  is  sauer- 
kraut and  we  have  several  plants  which  produce  this  popular 
Article  of  food  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  by  prmtirig  a 
dispatch  from  Racme  by  Thornton  STiith.  correspondent 
wim  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  Tribune,  as  follows: 

Atone  the  lake  shore  In  Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties  are  acre 
aff  r  aL  o?  lu.h  cabbage  f.e'.ds  that  p'.ace  these  counties  among  the 
Scest  cabbage  producers  in  the-  Un:ted  States.  But  in  the  midst 
o^  tlS  vast^unty  stands  a  sight  that  provoked  cabbage  growers 


Claim  of  Thomas  A.  Madsen  for  Disability 
Compensation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  8.  1940 
Mr    GEHRMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  for  perm!s- 
sion  to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  there- 
in a  letter  I  received  from  ^L•s.  Thomas  A.  Madsen  of  Phelps. 
Wis    who  is  the  wife  of  a  disabled  World  War  veteran.     He 
appealed  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  disability  com- 
pensation. Which  was  denied  him.    I  personally  represented 
him  bofore  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  what  I  thought 
was  ample  proof  that  his  present  disability  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  his  service  overseas.    This  letter  is  typical  of  a  great 
many  others  which  I.  and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues, 
receive      I  know  that  Mrs.  Madsen  does  not  overstate  the 
facts  and  I  believe  it  Is  a  sham.e  that  the  burden  of  proof  of 
service-connected  disability  should  be  placed  upon  a  man  who 
served  tliis  country  during  the  World  War.    I  am  sure  this 
letter  will  be  of  interest  to  most  Members  and  I  hope  that 
before  too  long  Congress  will  recognize  the  responsibility  and 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  boys  who  defended  us  in  1917  and  1918. 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  and  have  voted  for  every  measure  to 
strengthen  our  national  defenses,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  neg'ect  to  do  our  duty  in  providing  at  least  enough  in- 
come for  disabled  World  War  veterans  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  become  objects  of  public  or  private  charity. 


CFIVI.A     \J*,     a\A^J^\Ji   if     VA-U  V/ C*^i..iWaL      tliC     Ullk^^C     A^ai.iCli.  A  Xi(.      \at..lt-  ^tA  C^O      iJf^tXH 
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I  am  herewith  Including  the  letter  as  it  wa5  writt-n  to  me 
by  the  wile  of  a  vtieran.  who  I  feel  has  nuL  been  treated 
fairly:  1 

I  am  taking  thi*  method  nf  volcln?  my  rpipl'^n  in  rrcard  to  the 
declsK  n  made  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  on  C- 2.791.802.  for  Thomaa 
A    Madsen 

To  bog:n  with  the  verdict  aay*  that  the  claimant  had  no  physical 
defect  except  for  one  tooth  miwing.  The  Wir  Department  also 
says  they  have  no  record  of  him  receiving  medical  treatment  or 
bting  absent  t>ecause  of  illness  We  thought  it  was  for  these  very 
n  a.'^ons  that  the  atQdavits  were  wanted.  Tlie  claimant  had  two  of 
them  from  buddies  wlio  knew  these  things  to  be  fact*  ret^urdlesa 
of  whether  the  War  Department  has  any  record  of  it  or  rot 

It  wa«  only  natural  that  the  veteran  did  not  complain  of  any 
aliments  when  discharged  His  main  thought  then  was  to  ^et 
away  from  the  Army,  where  he  thought  Ubual  routine  would 
Ftralghten  everything  out  Tliat  the  Army  doctors  found  nothing 
WTcng  then  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  when  they  could  find  nothing 
wrong  the  winter  of  1939  At  that  time  the  clalm;int  was  in  the 
hospital  for  9  weeks  under  their  obt^ervatlon.  He  vomited  every- 
thing he  ate  and  was  in  severe  pain  most  of  the  time  It  seems 
It  should  have  been  easy  to  diagnose  his  trouble  then  being  he  had 
been  operated  on  for  a  perforated  ulcer  Just  a  few  months  before 
and  the  vomiting  showed  that  the  food  could  not  pass  through. 
He  came  back  from  tlie  hospital  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday  we  took  him  to  the  hospital  at  Rhlnelander. 
Dr  Bump  said  that  this  persistent  vomiting  showed  that  the 
opening  was  closed  and  that  an  operation  was  necessary  But 
the  claimant  was  in  such  a  weakened  condition  after  weeks  of 
vomiting  that  he  first  had  to  be  buUt  up  with  extract  of  liver, 
blood  transfusions,  and  glucose. 

When  the  operation  was  performed  they  found  the  opening 
closed,  and  adhesions.  aLso  a  much  enlarged  appendix  At  the 
vet's  hoepital  he  was  told  he  did  not  need  an  operation  and  that 
he  should  go  home  and  diet. 

Now  we  have  sever.il  afnda\iLs  showing  that  the  claimant  was  sick 
the  first  summer  he  was  home  from  the  Army  and  that  he  had  lo 
refrain  from  eatinv,'  different  things  that  di.sagreed  with  him  It 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  d^rtors  consulted  at  that  time  are  dead. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  they  could  prove  he  had 
ulcers  either,  any  more  than  the  Army  doctors  could  When  tirged 
to  go  back  to  a  Government  hospital  for  care,  he  would  say.  "I  can 
take  the  salts  cure  at  home  as  well." 

According  to  the  findings  at  Wood.  I  notice  everything  was  re- 
corded as  moderate  or  mild  Dr.  Bump  found  him  In  a  critical  con- 
dition when  he  arrived  at  the  Rhinelander  hospital  only  3  days 
later,  and  yet  he  had  been  n.uch  worse  part  of  the  time  at  Wood 

As  for  Dr.  Finney  not  remembering  him.  that  is  very  probable, 
as  he  had  a  very  large  practice  When  he  called  there  for  an  af- 
fidavit the  office  girl  informed  us  that  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
records  I  am  sure,  had  the  claimant  been  admitted  to  see  him, 
he  would  have  remembered   him. 

Besides  all  this,  there  are  recDrds  to  prove  that  his  health  wa.s 
poor  the  first  summer  he  was  heme  from  the  Army  Why  were  we 
asked  to  furnish  these,  when  they  cannot  do  anything  for  hira 
simply  because  the  War  EK^p.irtment  failed  to  record  his  hospitali- 
zation and  absence  from  duty  because  of  illness  The  affidavits 
from  his  employers  showing  how  he  would  lose  time  becau:^  of 
sickness,  even  the  first  summer  he  was  back,  should  prove  that  his 
cor.ditlon  was  brought  on  by  war  conditions.  All  knew  him  to  be 
In  good  health   before 

It  does  not  seem  pos-sible  that  a  few  men,  constituting  the  board 
of  vet.erans'  appeals,  should  be  given  sole  power  to  say  the  claim  Is 
disallowed,  when  there  are  enough  affidavits  to  prove  the  claimant  s 
coi;dition  before  and  after  his  entry  into  the  service.  I  am  sure 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Senators,  and  Representatives  could  see 
that  the  veteran  in  this  case  has  ample  proof  to  show  that  his  dis- 
ability was  caused  by  service  They  would  also  know  that  the  vet- 
eran could  have  done  as  other  "gold  diggers'  did  Hl-  could  have 
had  the  Government  support  him  all  these  years  Now  that  he 
has  borne  all  this  sufTerins;  In  silence  and  paddled  his  own  canoe 
until  he  L*;  down  and  out  he  is  denied  help  Should  he  be  able 
to  reach  the  average  span  of  three  score  yearo  and  ten.  the  amount 
would  now  be  small  in  comparison  to  wbat  It  would  have  been  had 
he  come  back  21  year?  ago 

It  does  not  seetn  fair  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  tried  to  do  his 
best  not  to  be  an  encumbrance  to  the  Goverrunent  should  be  denied 
help  when  he  needb  it. 

Isn't  there  an  avenue  open  to  a  veteran  who  has  not  been  given 
a  rquare  deal,  whereby  he  ran  get  enough  for  hi.«;  family  and  him- 
self to  have  a  decent  living?  Just  because  the  claimant  served 
his  country  m  a  cruel  war  overseas,  he  had  to  lose  his  health,  and 
he  and  his  family  have  had  to  do  without  many  ih:ngs  that  he  and 
they  should  be  entitled  to.  and  could  have  had,  had  not  he  been 
disabled 

How  well  I  rememl>cr  while  he  was  away  at  war,  getting  the  In- 
Elgniflcant  sum  cf  tl  a  day.  otir  friends  and  neighbors  were  working 
for  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a  day  Their  children  can  go  ahead  and 
have  a  dccerrt  education  aid  most  of  all  those  daddies  have  enjoyed 
gocd  health  It  apjsears  to  me.  and  I  know  I  am  voicing  the  opinion 
of  thousands  cf  others  whose  records  were  not  properly  kept  when  I 
say  that  the  least  the  Government  can  or  should  do  Is  to  give  the 
soldier  and  hii  family  a  decent  living  when  he  ha*  come  to  the 


end  of  the  rope      I^n't  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for  him  and 

f  r  the  wifo  and  children''  Judt;inp  i^y  thr  thon-and>  d  s^ldaia 
who  p.i»'«  away  each  year  who-'-e  penslm--  are  drc^ppt  d  tiiere  should  be 
a  little  to  bt^^str»w  on  other  unfortunates 

The   veteran  gave   hli>  all   and   what  du   many  cf    them  get  In 
return? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs    Tho«    a    Maosci* 


While     Congressmen     Debate     Conscription    Dixie 
Farm  Youths  Enlist  by  Thousands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  8.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  GREENVILLE  (8    C  )   NEWS 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speak; r.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.  C: 

WHILE  CONGRESSMEN    DEBATE   CONSOIIHTION    DIXIE   FARM    TOt'THS  CNUST 

BY     THOUSANDS 

Atlanta.  August  6. — While  Congress  debates  conscription,  a  rec- 
ord-breaking flood  of  volunteer.s  from  the  deep  Si.uth  Is  giving  the 
present  fighting  force  of  the  United  State-  a  strong  southern  accent. 

The  Fourth  Corps  Area,  embracing  all  the  "Conftderate  States'" 
except  Virginia.  Texas,  end  Arkansas,  enrolled  2.033  volunte«rs  in 
1  week  last  month-  a  record  f(.r  the  United  States  in  peacetime  and 
a  third  of  the  national  total. 

Army  reports  showed  that  In  the  same  period  mdtistrlal  New  En?;- 
Innd,  tlie  First  Corp.s  Area,  had  175  enli.vtment*<  nnd  the  Second  Corps 
Area,  which  Includes  populous  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  had  27.t 

Since  the  current  recruiting  campaign  started  May  16,  enlistnunta 
In  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  have  a\eniged  l.SOO  a  week,  compared  to 
200  to  300  In  New  England  and  the  New  York  area 

Next  to  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  most  volunt«ers  have  eome  from 
the  Eighth  Corps  Area,  composed  cf  Texav  New  Mexico.  Colorado. 
Oklahoma  and  An?ona  The  Fifth  Corps  Area  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  is  third. 

A  steady  increase  is  shown  in  Fourth  Corps  Area  enlistments. 
For  the  last  half  nf  May  the  figure  was  2  050  For  June  it  whp  4  700. 
and  for  July  it  Jumped  to  6.750  Had  all  the  nine  corp.-  areas  con- 
tributed at  this  rate,  the  recruits  lor  the  2ii-month  period  would 
aggrtgate  121.500--a  sizable  part  of  the  Army  Congress  debates 
raising  by  conscription 

The  average  southern  volunteer  is  a  farm  youth  21  to  23  years  old 
Army  officers  say  they  make  fine  iioldiers  An  Influx  of  Tennessee 
mountaineers  has:  been  noted  One  Tennessee  hamlet  reported 
recently  every  able-bodied  man  of  military  age  had  enlisted. 


Shall   Organized    Minorities   Control   the   Destiny 

of  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

01    MONIA-NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Spraker.  I  .shall  quote  from  a 
press  that  well  expresses  the  actual  ihoughLs  of  the  owners 
and  of  its  subscribcr.s:  a  people  and  a  press  which  reach  deep 
in  the  pool  of  defamation  to  slander  anyone  who  refuses  to 
aid  them  in  blind/oldin?  the  peoplo.  However,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  truth  shall  rir^e  in  its  mantle  of  justice 
to  smite  its  enemies;  for  it  is  said  the  guilty  fear  the  truth 
and  a  liar  feari  exposure.  The.se  people  and  their  press 
fear  both  truth  and  exposure. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  I  shall  now  quote  and  discuss  three 
Of  many  like  articles  printed  in  this  press:  The  first  from  the 
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American  Jewish  World  of  July  26.  mO-Minneapolls  and 

ct    pa  111  * 

of  silver  Shirt  fame.  ^  "?*  f  ^^^"^head  man  of  the  United  States 
Jacob  Thobkei^n.  "^Montana,  for  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  become  the 
of  America  ••  Pelley  »^ad  hlgj  hoP^^  ^°^^  VL^n't.xx.  entered  the  Re- 
American  ••^^^^^^"^^^."'"ifaVTes  in  Montana  and  defeated  Thor- 
publican  congressional  P/'°if^)f,^^„  Jr„  ^g  anti-Semi'ic.  One  factor 
Kr-^N  in  his  fl«t  district^  TH0RKEL90N  ^^^^^^^^1^  ^,iu  have 

incident  to  his  defeat  by  Miss  R^aktn^s  that  n^  ^s^^    ^.^^^^^, 

the    franking    privilege     ^'^^'^f^^  P^^'^^.^^^i^  ^ 

^^elfeV -w^s"'^^"n;rTcSk.nTS^  P-^^P-^    ^^    ^'^ 

American  "fuehrer." 

?;?.V  a'ar.icL':xp';Le.  relle,  In  my  defeat  tor  renomi- 

'"i°c"cn°dTS'empts  to  smear  me  by  using  the  name  ot  a 

'"■Xrd™rofh:r"'=armpt''.o  derrr^e  me  by  pr.ntm.  what 
anther  ^son  .hmL. 'but  about  wWch  I  l^ow  nothmg. 

^iX^^eCrrsUt/s-tr-I  am  antl-Semlfc.  and 

-;";rTt"arie'V,';^r;r  reiSTLf  rf  not  mall  m- 

formatlon  to  the  people  under  "'"'^^''""f  l;^,!, 
c!,vth   That  my  work  and  speeches  are  anti-semitic. 
|^-?ntwnd  other  cowardly  and  obvious  attempts  to  add 

""Se'Cst^n^in^be  asKed.  What  JusfflcaUon  can  this 

a  S\s  hrrorT;"  ;-e.r;=n::r. 

statement   made   can   be   substantiated  or  proven  m   any 

-    ^af^doerlhis  amcle  reveal?     (D   Elation  and  relief  in 
mr?ft^lure  to  be  renominated  in  the  Republican  primaries. 
^2)  n  shows  extreme  intolerance  and  hatred,  with  little  or 
no  con^fderation  for  anyone  except  their  own  people  and 
their  own  objectives.    In  other  words,  they  commit  the  ^ery 
a^tof  which  I  am  accused  by  them.    This  is  a  character^Uc 
nrorednre  of  these  people,  which  they  use  to  protect  them- 
LTv^es  ^nd  confute  the  gentile.    They  always  label  those  they 
?ear   wm    tell    the    truth    with    their    own    shortcomings    or 
crfmer     in  doing  this,  they  hope  to  place  those  ^^ho  m^ht 
exX'  them   on   the  defensive.     This   queer   reasoning   is 
evfdent  in  nearly  all  of  the  acts  of  the  New  Deal,  and  in 
much  of  The  legislation  which  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
^t  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  these  incongruities^ 
In^DsT  when  the  bankers  were  called  to  Washington    the 
President  sal?  it  was  to  correct  a  dangerous  financial  situa- 
fion  wWch  was  threatening  the  credit  of  this  Nation^  and  to 
provide  measures  to  protect  the  people.     Were  -^uch  meas- 
ures  provided^     NO.     Measures   were   instead   provided   to 
p'oec't  and  safeguard  the  bankers  -^f'^fll'^^l^X^^Z 
hanks   in  outlying  districts  were  closed.   ob\iousl>    because 
?hey   dIS   not   fit    in   with   the   plans   promulgated   at   this 

""^-^e^^ason  given  for  passing  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was 
tha?  U  was  a  measure  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  Umted 
S^a  e  anS^the  people:  when  the  contrary  is  true  for  our 
credit  is  now  jeopardized  and  the  people  are  entirely  unpro- 
[ecfed   as  ?hev  have  been  deprived  of  gold  as  an  investment 

^"^rre'soTJiven  for  plowing  under  crops  and  kimng 
cattle  was  that  such  procedure  would  raise  prices  on  these 
commodSes  and  increase  farm  income:  when  nothing  could 
^Trther  from  the  truth,  because  it  has  reduced  prices  and 

decreased  farm  income.  ,,»>,« 

Last  fall  when  the  President  insisted  on  repeal  of  the 
armT-embargo  clause,  it  was  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  neu- 
Uamy^n^  in  keeping  this  Nation  out  of  war.  What  was 
'  he  result'  He  has  broken  every  principle  of  neutrality 
under  the '  protection  of  the  amended  Neutrality  Act^and 
ac'ually  alined  this  Nation  in   war  on  the  side  of   Great 


B-ilain      Not   satisfied   with   this,    the    refugee   bill   passed 
Au'^ust  7   1940.  providing  for  the  use  of  American  ships  and 
AmeTican  personnel  to  carry  -d  conduct^  trans^rtaUono 
these  refugees  from  England  to  the  United  States     This  act 
n  Itself  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  one  of  the  refugee  ships 
m4ht  be  sunk  and  so  provide  an  excuse  to  request  Con- 
^ress  to  declare  war.     If  not  sunk  by  accident,  who  would 
"delitrately  sink  one  of  our  ships'     Certainly,  not  a  po^-er 
that  invites  defeat  by  our  entry  into  the  ^^ar.    Will  it  be  a 
power  that  wants  us  to  remain  neutral?    No. 
^  Who  are  the  people  who  want  us  to  go  to  ^ar?    Who  are 
the  people  who  want  the  United  States  to  sell  a  part  of  its 
fleet  to  Great  Britain?    They  are  the  very  same  people  v^ho 
led  us  into  the  World  War-which  those  who  are  interested  m 
this  subject  may  prove  for  themselves  by  reading  past  history 
Why  are  not  these  refugees  sent  to  Canada,  for  being  much 
nearer  to  England  and  also  being  an  English  colony,  makes  it 
the  logical  place  for  them  to  go.    There  is  no  sound  reason 
why  vS  should  accept  every  adult  refugee,  as  we  have  done 
and  are  now  doing.     These  people  should  be  sent  to  some 
pmce  m  the  British  Empire  and  not  to  the  United  States.    The 
people  who  agitate  for  war  are  not  loyal  Americans   or  even 
good  Americans,  for  if  they  were  they  would  not  aid  to  bnng 
about  an  incident  that  might  involve  us  in  war;  yes,  aj^-ar   n 
which  our  manpower  will  not  be  a  decisive  factor   but  wH 
instead  leave  us  with  thousands  drowned  in  the  Atlantic. 
Stimed  or  killed  on  European  battlefields,  all  in  order  to 
please  some  crackpot  internationalists  in  our  own  admin- 

'^^^^Reorganization  Act  of  1939  was  said  to  be  to  coordinate 
and  provide  smoother  operation  for  Federal  departmen  s  and 
to  reduce  the  administrative  costs.  What  was  the  result?  It 
has  caused  friction  in  the  Federal  departments  and  has  in- 
creased administrative  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  increased 
the  Federal  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  8^000 
and  throughout  the  United  States  by  over  100.000.  I  could  go 
on  and  name  many  similar  instances,  but  the  list  would  in- 

^I  shall^now  quote  the  second  article,  from  the  American 
Jewi5h  Outlook.  July  26.  1940: 

THORKELSON  LOSES  IN   MONTANA  POLLING  ^ 

^^^  Mc^"Julv  T^^.  name  ot  J«co.  TncKn^H  has  .p- 
MrStly  t^-n  .ponsld  from  the  national  political  scene  at  er  a 

'"zs^:^  s^,:;;i.nT',rrs'v„.„.  .y  m,.  .e.n..je 

-rT;S'.=  mT.%%T.;Sn  P?.mirr„  nr^^ 

nonpr,.s-sional  District  Miss  Rankin's  victory  was  surprising  to 
many  pontic  aS  For  many  years  she  has  not  lived  In  Montana 
^fdonW  began  her  campaign  a  month  ago  The  first  woman  ever 
JiecteS  to  congress,  she  has  Wn  connected  with  peace  and  women  s 
organizations  here  since  1919. 

This  article  states  that  I  have  been  "sponged  from  the 

I  national  political  scene."  That  may  b?  titie.  but  if  I  am  to 
judge  from  communications  I  have  received.  I  am  m  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  Americans  who  have  expressed 

1   approval  of  my  stand  in  Congress.  .     ,     •  t. 

I  shall  now  quote  the  last  article,  from  the  Detroit  Jewish 
Chronicle  of  July  26,  1940: 

THORKXX^ON'S    DEFEAT 

FVirmcr  Ccngresswoman  Jeanette  Rankin  has  defeated  the  In- 
cumbent. Dr  JACOB  THo:.KELSON  for  the  Republican  nom.naaon  fcr 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives   In  the   First  Montana 

^'Si?may  mark  the  end  of  the  career  cf  another  violent  American 
anti-Semite.  It  Is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  sense  of  fa'^  PUiy^* 
Ajnerican  voters  that  they  did  not  fall  for  the  nonsense  ^.^Ich  has 
S^n  broadcast  for  2  yea^s  through  the  columns  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Congressman  Thorkeuson.  Perhaps  hl.-^  defe.it 
?S  renominatlon  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  fellow  bigots  who  have 
bcei'  encouraging  him  In  Congress.  His  fellow  travelers  espcciaUy 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  who  alwa>s  canie 
to  his  aid  may  learn  soon  that  the  spirit  cf  the  American  people 
works  contrary  to  the  venom  which  foreign  powers  seek  to  spread 
in  this  country.  THor.Kn.soN  permitted  himself  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece cf  those  who  spread  religious  and  racial  hatred  He  tried  to  do 
a  lob  in  Congress  for  Hitler  and  Covghlin.  Apparently  the  Ameri- 
can  voter   wUl   not   stand  for   such   dissemir  atlon   of   Intolerance. 
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Thorkeuson  ha«  paid  the  price  for  being  a  spokesman  for  evil  forces 

in  Corgrcss 

This  article  continues  along  the  same  lines  as  the  other 
two,  in  that  it  gives  a  reason  for  my  defeat.  The  author  of 
this  article  goes  even  a  little  further  than  that,  because  he 
uses  my  defeat  as  a  threat  or  warning.  Let  me  quote  his 
words : 

Perhaps  his  defeat  for  renomination  will  serve  as  a  warning  to 
fellow  bigots  who  have  hevn  encouraging  him  m  Cougrcss 

This  statement  is  unjust,  because  the  writer  intimates  that 
ether  Members  of  Congress  are  responsible  for  my  acts  when 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

These  articles  reek  with  hatreds,  venom,  and  intolerance: 
and  exemplify  in  my  opinion  the  low  esteem  in  which  the 
gentile  is  held  by  these  people.  None  of  these  statements  can 
be  substantiated  or  proven  by  this  press  and  no  evidence 
can  be  produced  by  anybody  to  show  that  I  have  ever  had 
any  connection  with  subversive  or  un-American  activities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  these  very  activities  that  I  have 
condemned,  and  in  doing  so  have  let  myself  open  to  attack 
from  this  defamatory  press.  This  is  only  natural,  because 
these  people  are  self-acclaimed  leaders  of  all  revolutionary 
movements,  as  stated  by  Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnus,  in  1919. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  400,000  words  I  have  written  into  the 
Record,  no  statements  I  have  made  on  money,  government, 
or  subversive  activities  have  been  disproven  by  anyone.  The 
criticism  levied  at  me  by  this  press  comes  because  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  real  radical  leaders  of  communism, 
statemen'.s  which  have  been  proven  by  various  congressional 
investigating  bodies,  and  by  books  published  by  the  sub- 
versives themse]\'es. 

For  me  it  has  not  been  diflBcult  to  spot  the  Communists 
for  they  have  been  working  under  our  very  noses  since  Paul 
Warburg  viTote  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913,  an  act  which 
made  banking  a  monopoly  and  control  of  money  and  credit 
a  private  prerogative.  I.  of  course,  designate  as  subversives 
all  anti-Americans,  those  who  attempt  to  controvert  or 
change  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  to  use 
it  to  shield  themselves,  while  they  are  engaged  in  sabotage 
of  industries  and  the  undermining  of  the  Government.  I 
also  included  tliose  who  have  read  into  the  document  their 
own  interpretations  and  who  have  been  getting  away  with 
the  sabotage  of  the  Constitution  for  many,  many  years. 

I  for  one  have  profound  respect  for  that  document  as  It 
was  given  to  us  by  the  founders  of  our  country,  and  no  one 
regrets  more  than  I  the  many  needless  amendments  and  dan- 
gerous unconstitutional  laws.  The  restilt  of  these  errors  are 
now  evident  as  we  race  toward  a  totalitarian  Government. 
In  sr>eaking  in  this  manner  I  am.  of  course,  speaking  as  one 
of  the  common  people,  and  not  as  a  lawTcr  or  Member  of 
Congress  when  I  say  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  usurpation  of  the  people's  rights  by 
their  own  Government,  against  the  politician  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  depriving  the  people  of  the  rights  they  reserve 
to  themselves  and  their  State — amendments  1.  2.  and  includ- 
ing 10. 

I  take  the  position  that  our  Constitution  is  a  document  in 
which  the  people  speak  to  Congress,  not  a  document  in  which 
Congress  speaks  to  the  people,  except  where  such  powers  are 
specifically  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  as  in  arti- 
cle I.  sections  8.  9.  and  10. 

The  question  which  may  now  be  asked  is:  Is  the  position 
that  I  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  correct?  If 
it  is.  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  have  lost  their  rights 
one  by  one  and  their  liberties  little  by  little  as  soon  as  the 
eleventh  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  first  restrictive  law 
was  passed  by  Congress.  If  Congress  continues  to  legislate 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  people  will  find  themselves  under 
greater  and  greater  restrictions,  and  when  the  final  power  has 
been  transferred  from  Congress  to  the  President  this  Nation 
wJl  be  under  a  real  military  dictatorship.  We  are.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  just  about  in  that  position  now.  It  should  be 
dear  that  if  the  people  speak  to  the  Government,  if  the 
people  speak  to  the  Congress  in  the  Constitution,  legislative 
procedure  has  been  in  reverse  for  a  long  time. 


If  the  Constitution  is  a  code  or  laws  or  rules  In  which  the 
people  delegate  certain  specific  powers  to  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  the  judiciary  branches  of  the  Government,  what 
right  has  any  of  the  three  branches  to  liberalize  or  to  widen 
the  meaning  of  such  delegated  power?  It  should  be  obvious 
that  liberal  interpretation  or  wider  construction  of  the  mean- 
ing in  this  case  will  give  greater  and  greater  power  to  the 
President,  as  it  has  already  dune,  with  tlie  ultimate  loss  of  all 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  Congress  itself. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  the  people  who  speak  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  same  people  dele- 
gate the  powers  to  Congress  and  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Government.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  the  people 
who  speak  in  their  own  behalf  and  for  their  own  protection 
in  the  Bill  of  Righu;,  and  who  have  reserved  all  rights  not 
specifically  given  to  the  Government  to  the  State  and  to 
themselves — amendments  9  and  10. 

With  this  in  mind,  what  right  have  we  members  of  Congress 
to  restrict  or  deprive  the  people  of  the  constitutional  rights 
by  legislation?  What  right  have  we  to  jeopardize  the  national 
credit  by  injudicious  borrowing  and  what  right  have  we  to 
levy  excessive  taxes  that  might  bring  about  failure  or  bank- 
ruptcy to  business? 

As  a  Memt)er  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  repeal  the  seventeenth  amendment,  an  act  for 
which  I  have  been  criticized.  However,  in  reply  to  my  critics, 
let  me  say,  if  the  seventeenth  amendment  is  not  rep)ealed, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  in 
this  grand  old  Republic  of  ours.  History  will  bear  me  out  In 
this  statement,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  proven  the  truth 
of  it  in  the  regimentation  that  we  have  today.  Repeal  of  the 
seventeenth  amendment  will  restore  balance  in  the  Govern- 
ment, a  condition  which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  will  again  become  a  sound  and  strong  Grovemment, 
for  we  will  have — 

(a)  State  representation  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Return  of  sovereign  rights  to  the  State. 

(c)  The  right  of  business  to  operate  as  it  should  under 
State  laws. 

<d)  The  right  of  labor  to  regulate  working  conditions  suit- 
able to  labor  within  t  he  State. 

I  e )  BiLsiness  and  labor  would  be  free  from  Federal  snoop- 
ing, meddling,  prosecution,  and  persiecution;  conditions  now 
prevailing. 

(f )  The  State  would  by  its  representation  in  the  Senate  be 
able  with  other  States  to  direct  the  Federal  Government  In 
its  foreign  relations,  for  the  protection  of  the  State  and  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  a  lew  of  the  powers  which  the  State  and  the 
people  have  lost  and  this  loss  is  in  reality  the  cause  of  the 
beastly  condition  In  which  we  find  otir selves  today. 

In  1939  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
to  delete  the  words  in  article  I,  section  8.  paragraph  3,  "and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes."  Were  this  amendment  adopted 
the  Indian  Bureau  could  be  abolished,  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  In  addition  to  that  it  would  leave 
the  Indians  free  to  become  self-supporting  and  full-fiedged 
citizens  of  their  own  country. 

On  February  22  and  27,  1939.  I  proposed  that  we  prepare 
our  national  defenses  by  fortifying  the  Philippines  and  the 
island  of  Guam.  Had  we  prepared  these  defenses,  or  had 
we  fortified  these  islands,  our  west  coast  would  have  been 
reasonably  secure  from  attack.  These  fortified  colonies 
would  also  provide  protection  for  Alaska  and  for  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  Bristol  Bay.  I  also  suggested  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  be  retained  as  a  commercial  outpost  to  aid  our 
exports  to  the  Orient.  These  islands  are  not  only  valuable 
as  a  point  for  distribution  of  commerce  to  India,  China, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  would,  if  developed,  furnish 
considerable  employment  to  the  natives  and  to  our  own 
people.  In  time  of  war.  we  could  always  trade  with  our 
own  colonies,  which  would  in  addition  lo  that,  provide  bases 
of  supply  and  repair  for  our  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  merchant  ma- 
rine^ operated  at  this  time,  for  it  is  my  ^^m  belief  that 
this  ran?^r  ation  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate   indlSry.    with    Government    subs:dies    reduced    to    a 

""TiJS^d  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  because  I  knew 
cnH^t^d  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  clause  was  to  pro- 
nde  a  lega  excus^  and  protection  for  the  President  to 
render  all  military  aid  necessary  to  England,  and  the  truth 
of  that  statement  is  amply  verified  today. 

I  have  suggested  liquidation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  because  it  is 
nomine  bu"  a  source  of  political  graft.    I  am  not  opposed  to 
The  building  of  Sams,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  construction. 
HO."  vft^  construct  a  series  of  dams  within  a  State   and 
then  enact  legislation  to  compensate  the  States  for  taxe.  lost^ 
s  not  m  my  opinion  sound  business,    ^e  have  gone  fai^-afi^d 
in  this  construction  on  money  borrowed  from  the  interna 
,  tional  bankers,  and  upon  which  we  pay  ^^'^'f'^'^'^  ^„ 
I  have  proposed  that  we  place  a  sufScient   tariff  on  all 
firm  imnorts   to  protect  our  own  farmers  and  allow  them  to 
:S  fSlTro^s  wimcut  restriction,  so  that  they -^^  ^-^^ 
our  own  people  with  a  full  supply  of  food  m  times  of  peace, 
and  sufficient  for  wu.  rmergcncies. 

I  have  proposed  that  Congress  liquidate  and  cl°^f^^\^!^- 
eral  corporations  now  operating  in  competition  v^th  private 
inLtry  This  is  not  only  sound,  but  private  operation  of 
bv^mess' and  industry  is  a  right  which  the  people  reserved 
to  themselves  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  to  the 

""Thrv^e'pr^posed  protective  tariffs  on  all  manufactured  im- 
norted  articles  in  order  to  help  our  own  industries  to  provide 
emXment  for  our  idle  people.  I  also  suggested  a  simple 
Tan  foT^etirement  Pension,  to  do  away  with  the  prcsen 
So(?al  Security  Act.  which  is  nothing  but  a  political  football 
^nd  convenience  fo^  whichever  party  is  in  power.  I  have  also 
?p^eS  unemployment  insurance,  because  it  places  a  pre- 
ml^  on  idlcnei.  when  we  should  place  a  Premium  on 
rmpioj-ment.  We  can  do  this  by  placing  a  protective  tariff 
on  all  competitive  imports. 

I  have  condemnea  the  employment  of  aliens  in  our  Gov- 
emment.  and  particularly  the  aliens  who  are  ^^^^;^t^";^^^^^ 
in  this  country.  With  me  it  is  Americans  first,  and  the  aliens 
last  I  have  opposed  and  exposed  the  international  mone- 
tary control  and  the  manner  in  which  the  American  people 
are  being  defrauded  by  this  group  of  money  changers.  The 
Ume  Will  come  when  the.se  defrauders  must  be  depmed  of 
their  power,  for  it  is.  as  I  have  said,  greater  than  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  It  is  this  control  of  money,  which  has  given 
these  international  racketeers  the  monetary  power  to  buy 
and  control  the  industries  of  this  Nation,  and  to  Provide  a 
healthier  industrial  condition  we  must  allow  smaller  oper- 
ators freedom  from  coercion  by  monetary  groups. 

As  I  have  already  said.  I  have  also  proposed  that  we  pre- 
pare our  national  defenses  and  at  one  time  suggested  that 
we  construct  another  canal  through  Nicaragua,  to  be  used 
Tor  military  purposes  in  case  of  war.  and  for  commercial 
purposes  with  the  Panama  Canal  in  time  of  peace. 

I  have  opposed  and  exposed  radicalism,  syndicalism,  sccial- 
ism  and  communism.    I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
under  the  Constitution.  Congress   should  not   tolera  e   the 
communist  Party  in  the  United  States.     Our  trouble  wi 
come   from   communism   and  from   the  proponents  of   this 
Vicious  doctrine.    Communism  has  destroyed  Europe  and  wil 
destroy  the  United  States  if  we  do  not  institute  the  most 
drastic  measures  to  stop   this   movement   now.     It   is  this 
expose   which   has   provided   ammunition   for   the    minority 
orSs_for  many  of  these  radicals,  as  the  record  will  show. 
come  from  this  organized  minority  party.    This  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  as  they  publish  in  their  own  books  the  man- 
ner or  the  procedure  which  is  employed  in  the  sabotage  of 
our  industries  and  the  destruction  of  our  Government. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principles  for  which  I  have  stood 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.    The  last  sentence  in  the  article 


published  by  the  Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  makes  this  asser- 

tion:  -      „  ., 

ThorkeUcn  has  paid   the   price  for  being  a  spokesman  tor   evil 
forces  in  Congress. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  statement  made  by  this  press 
for  constitutional  government  and  sanity  is  an  evi   omen^for 

Ic^ peo^pi:  rd  1^  ^^ny^nrcarnnd"  tt^  s^rghfesf  cl^cr  of 
^pSle:  Which  I  have  supported,  ^^-id  Itke  to  hear 
such  criticism  from  the  American  people  and  not  fiom  an 
alien-minded  organized  minority. 


Boycott,  Why  Not? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    .MONT.\.N'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1940 
Mr  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  boycott  is  an  old  Asiatic 
weapon  employed  by  the  internationaUst  to  maintain  himself 
in  power  and  to  destroy  all  those  who  challenge  hi.s  control. 
Intrmue  deception,  and  gentile  stupid  greed  gave  the  inter- 
nationalist control  of  gold.     This  control  has  given  him  the 
power  to  destroy  nations,  business,  and  people  by  boycott  or 
withdrawal  and  denial  of  gold  money  and  credit.    It  is  this 
power— that  is.  the  control  of  international  gold  money  and 
credit— which  the  international  bankers  may  lose  if  Germany 
wins  and  it  is  apparently  to  restore  this  international  control 
of  gold  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  power  that  interested 
leaders  in  our  own  administration  are  depleting  our  defenses 
by  giving  aid  to  England.  ♦,      ■ 

Th*s  war  therefore,  is  a  war  fought  by  the  gentile,  in 
which  he  sacrifices  his  life  to  perpetuate  international  con- 
trol of  gold:  a  war  in  which  the  gentile  enslaves  his  own 
people  in  the  service  of  those  who  wield  control  of  gold 
money  and  credit:  a  war  for  Mammon  and  "that  detested 
tribe  whose  god  is  gold  and  savior  is  a  bribe."  Yes;  a  w-^ar 
in  which  should  we  become  involved,  we  lose  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  we  reserved  to  ourselves  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

We  are  in  submitting  to  private  control  of  money,  a 
property  wh-ch  belongs  to  the  people,  jeopardizing  the  life 
of  our  Republic  and  our  national  security.  In  allowing 
private  monopolistic  control  of  gold  and  money  we  are 
boycotting  or  denying  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  con- 
stitutional rights  which  we  should  have  held  inviolate  to 
pass  on  as  they  were  given  to  us  by  the  founders  of  our 

country.  ,       ,    ^ 

These  are  a  few  examples  showing  the  destructive  power 
of  boycott  as  now  wielded  by  the  internationalists,  and  in 
which  we  unfortunately  acquiesce.     Yes:  to  which  tne  gen- 
tile submits,  because  he  is  too  tolerant  and  indifferent  to 
his  own  welfare,  an  apathetic  mental  state  in  which  he. 
failing    to    keep    the    Government    clean,    allows    minority 
usurpation  of  majority  rights.     We  are.  therefore,  in  a  dis- 
graceful retreat  before  a  minority  upon  which  we  bestow 
greater  and  greater  power,  as  we  transfer  by  legislation  to 
the  President  and  this  minority,  congressional  powers  which 
the  people  have  delegated  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  power  of  boycott  and  its  wide  de- 
structive application  that  Maurice  Samuel  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

We  cannot  assimilate:  It  is  so  humiliating  to  us  that  wc  become 
contemptible  in  submitting  to  the  process:  It  is  so  exaspemtlng 
to  vou  that  even  if  we  were  wllhnE;  to  submit,  it  would  avail  us 
nothinK  A  centurv  of  partial  tolerance  gave  us  Jews  access  to 
vour  world  In  that  period  the  great  attempt  was  made,  by  ad- 
vance cuards  of  reconciliation,  to  bring  cur  two  worlds  together. 
It  was  a  century  of  failure  Our  Jewish  radicals  are  beginning  to 
xinderstand  it  dimly.     •     •     • 
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We  Jews.  we.  the  destroyers,  will  remain  the  d»>stroyers  forever. 
Nothing  that  you  will  do  will  meet  our  needs  and  demands.  We 
will  forever  destroy  because  we  need  a  world  of  our  own.  a  Ood- 
wcrld.  which  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  build.  Beyond  all  tem- 
porary alliances  with  this  or  that  faction  lies  the  ultimate  split 
In  nature  and  destiny,  the  enmity  betweon  the  game  and  God. 
But  those  of  us  who  fall  to  understand  that  truth  will  always  be 
found  In  alliances  with  your  rebellious  factions,  until  disillusion- 
ment comes  The  wretched  fate  which  scattered  us  through  your 
midst  h.is  thrust  this  unwelcome  role  upon  us.  Wherever  the  Jew 
Is  found  he  is  a  problem,  a  source  of  unhapplness  to  himself  and 
to  those  around  him  Ever  since  he  ha.s  been  scattered  in  your 
midst  he  has  had  to  maintain  a  continuous  struggle  for  the  con- 
servation  of   his   Identity. 

And  when  Justice  Brandeis  wrote: 

Let  us  all  recoKnIze  that  we  Jews  are  a  distinct  nationality,  of 
which  every  Jew.  whatever  his  covmtry.  his  station,  or  shade  of 
belief  Is  necessarily  a  member.  •  •  •  Organize,  organize,  or- 
ganize— untU  every  Jew  In  America  muf^t  stand  up  and  be 
counted — counted  with  us— -or  prove  himself  wittingly  or  unwlt- 
tinely.  of  the  few  who  are  against  their  own  people.- — Congres- 
sional Record.  January   16.   1940. 

These  are  net  my  words.  They  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel, a  prominent  Jew,  writing  about  his  own  people.  Is  it 
true?  Yes:  it  is  true,  because  their  own  law.  the  Talmud, 
corroborates  his  statements  and  also  those  of  Justice 
Brandeis. 

What  does  he,  Mr.  Samuel,  say?  He  says.  "We  Jews,  we 
the  destroyers,  will  destroy  forever."  How  is  it  done?  It  is 
done,  as  Justice  Brandeis  says,  by  "organizing"  his  people  into 
a  select  unit  to  boycott  and  destroy,  no  matter  how.  anything 
and  everythinp  owned  or  operated  by  what  the  Talmud  des- 
ignates as  "Goy.  Goyim,  or  Cuthean."  or.  to  be  plain,  the 
gentile,  a  Talmudian  expression  of  contempt  for  us. 

The  American  bu.«inessman  should  be  interested  in  boycott, 
for  it  is  that  weapon  which  is  being  used  to  destroy  him.  It 
is  a  weapon  I  knew  something  about,  as  it  is  now  being  used 
against  a  business  in  which  I  hold  stock.  The  members  of 
this  minority  who  have  set  up  boycott  are  not  satisfied  to  be 
alone,  but  employ  pressure  on  newspapers  and  other  business 
to  join  them  in  this  organized  destruction.  Ths  gentiles 
who  join  them  in  this  stupid  act  evidently  do  not  realize  that 
the>-  give  them  aid  in  destroying  an  industry  which  has  for 
over  10  years  employed  a  number  of  people  at  union  wages, 
and.  in  addition,  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
community.  This  money,  of  course,  has  in  turn  been  spent 
to  a  large  extent  with  all  merchants.  I  .say  all  merchants, 
when  in  reality  there  are  only  two  gentile  dry-gocds  stores 
left  in  the  town.  In  spite  of  this,  the  American  merchants 
are  still  asleep. 

Why  this  boycott?  According  to  their  own  statement,  to 
break  me.  So  history  repeats  itself.  It  is  organized  minori- 
ties and  American  dupes  against  a  gentile:  a  procedure  in 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  business  and  send  peo- 
ple now  working  back  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  All 
of  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  business  has 
never  paid  the  stockholders  one  cent  and  is  kept  in  operation 
only  in  hopes  of  a  better  day  ahead. 

This  organized  minority  wants  the  United  States  and  South 
America  to  fight  their  self-designated  enemy.  They  want  the 
people  here  to  destroy  Colonel  Lindbergh  because  he  has  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  They  have  employed  their  own  press, 
their  controlled  national  press  and  hired  defamers,  to  dis- 
credit American  patriots  because  they  do  net  want  them  to 
say  that  we  .should  return  to  sanity  and  sound  constitutional 
government.  They  want  chaos,  destruction,  and.  more  than 
all.  a  world  state.  To  obtain  this,  they  expect  the  Christian 
gentiles  to  crusade  for  them,  and  that  is  clearly  evident,  as 
we  now  know,  for  have  they  not  claimed  military  exemption 
for  themselves? 

Let  me  warn  you  American  patriots  that  you  are  aiding  in 
your  own  defeat.  Has  not  the  gentile  lost  nearly  all  of  his 
business  to  these  organized  destroyers?  Has  he  not  expe- 
rienced deprociation  in  real  estate  and  profitable  apartment 
houses  when  an  unknown  new  owner  moves  undesirable  ten- 
ants in  the  adjoining  house,  and  even  in  the  same  city  blcck? 
Has  he  not.  when  indebted,  had  the  bank  foreclose  on  his 
business  and  sell  it  to  his  competitor?  Has  not  the  gentile 
discovered  that  these  despicable  competitors  will  imdersell 
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him  or  sell  at  cost  until  he  is  forced  out  of  business  and  his 
competitor  in  full  control?  How  is  it  done?  It  is  accc  m- 
plished  by  queer  discounts  to  these  favored  by  certain  m.anu- 
facturtrs  and  wholesale  houses.  It  is  organized  minority  boy- 
cott, as  so  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Samuel  and  Justice  Brandeis 
in  their  own  books. 

Have  not  a  few  gentile  airplane  manufacturers  failed  to  pet 
Government  contracts  until  they  accepted  a  loan  from  a 
designated  bank:  a  loan  which  entailed  transfer  of  stock  to 
the  brokers  who  negotiated  the  loan?  Is  not  all  of  this  or- 
ganized destruction  or  boycott  of  business  owned  by  gentiles? 
The  gentiles  take  no  issue  with  individuals  of  this  minority, 
but  object  to  their  principles  instead,  the  very  principles 
which  have  kept  them  "hot  footing"  it  all  over  the  earth  for 
thousands  of  years,  accursed  and  despised  wanderers. 

The  American  people  are  due  for  a  rude  awakening,  be- 
cause they  have  been  kicked  out  of  business  and  will.  If 
Congress  does  not  take  charge,  lose  this  Government  to 
the  international  Commtmists.  This  is  obvious  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  Sidney  Hillman  and  Leon  Henderson  on  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  in  charge  of  em- 
ployment and  price  stabil  zation,  respectively.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  thaf  Sidney  Hillman  is  a  radical  and  alleged 
Communist,  and  in  his  position  on  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  in  charge  of  employment,  can  anyone 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  he  will  not  employ  those 
With  ideals  similar  to  his  own  in  strategic  po.sitions?  Cer- 
tainly not.  because  that  is  his  record.  Can  anyone  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  this  was  not  known  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed? Certainly  not.  for  that  was  the  purpose  of  his 
appointment.  To  determine  the  ultimate  result  it  Is  only 
necessary  to  review  history;  for  the  same  thing  is  liable  to 
happen  here  as  occurred  in  Russia  23  years  ago.  when 
native  Russians  were  liquidated  as  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionalists took  charge  of  Ru.ssia. 

It  was  an  organized  minority  that  was  behind  the  draftingr 
of  the  Federal  R(\serve  Act.  It  was  an  organized  minority 
which  promoted  gambling  in  stocks  in  1928.  1929.  and  1930. 
and  it  was  the  same  minority  that  was  instrumental  in  the 
stcck-m.arket  crash  which  broke  our  banks  and  many,  many 
of  our  own  people,  who  foclishly  tried  to  get  rich  over- 
night. It  was  the  same  minority  which  organized  bank 
corporations  and  bank  chains,  in  order  to  boycott  inde- 
pendent banks,  which  had  always  been  an  aid  to  their 
own  community.  It  was  the  same  organized  minority  which 
was  instrumental  in  defeating  Hoover,  because  they  had 
found  a  person  more  amenable  to  their  organized  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government  and  boycott  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  this  organized  and  monopolistic  control  of  the 
press  that  has  kept  the  people  in  ignorance  of  these  facts 
and  many  other  fraudulent  transactions.  It  is  this  choking 
of  the  press  and  denial  of  free  speech  and  authentic  in- 
formation in  which  the  gentile  himself  aids  when  he  a.s.sists 
in  retiring  those  public  officials,  who  have  risked  all  to  In- 
form the  American  people  of  what  is  happening  to  this 
Nation. 

It  should  therefore  be  clearly  evident  that  the  American 
people  defeat  themselves  when  they  aid  this  organized  minor- 
ity in  eliminating  those  from  public  life  who  have  told  the 
truth.  The  best  evidence  that  these  patriots  are  telling  the 
truth  is  in  the  effort  made  by  this  organized  minority  in  their 
own  and  in  their  controlled  national  prer-s  to  descry  and  d.s- 
credit  those  few  who  have  had  the  courage  to  expose  their 
fraud  and  deception.  It  should  be  clearly  obvious,  even  to 
the  most  gullible  and  tolerant,  that  the  ccmmunLstic  press, 
their  own  pre.ss,  the  controlled  national  press,  and  hired 
defamers,  should  not  be  needed  to  confound,  disprove,  or  dis- 
credit statements  made  by  a  liar:  for  such  statf-mf^nts.  like 
houses  of  cards,  fall  by  themselves.  Therefore  it  should  be 
obvious  that  when  the  whole  national  pre.ss.  radio,  and  hired 
defamers  are  employed  to  discredit  one  man.  it  is  not  because 
he  is  prevaricating  but  it  is  because  they  fear  the  truth  he  is 
telling. 

It  .should  now  be  clear  to  all  patriotic  American.s  that  fol- 
lowing and  believing  this  alien-minded  and  organized  minority 
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can  only  lead  to  disintegration  and  chaos,  as  these  self-  I 
admitted  destroyers  scuttle  the  Constitution,  our  noble  ship 
of  state  It  is  time  for  the  patriots  of  America  to  awaken 
when  organized  minorities  boycott  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  speak  in  support  of  that  wonder- 
ful document.  If  the  people  of  America  continue  to  sleep,  it 
will  without  doubt  terminate  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

BOYCOTT    AND    HATE 

When  we  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  a  privately 
owned  monopoly,  to  control  money  and  credit,  we  gave  them 
the  power  that  made  our  people  poor  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
bankers  rich:  the  people  slaves  and  the  bankers  our  masters. 
In  giving  these  private  bankers  and  their  cohorts  full  control 
of  money  and  credit  we  made  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  and 
dominate  our  industries  and  the  power  to  destroy  small  com- 
petitors. In  other  words,  we  made  it  possible  for  the  money 
changers  to  boycott  industry,  business,  and  the  people  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  foreclosure  of  credit  or  call  of  loans. 

Under  the  pre-1933  set-up.  when  the  doUar  represented 
25.8  grains  of  gold,  the  people  were  secured  b>'  the  gold  held 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.    Today,  no  money  is 
secured  by  gold  and  no  bills  larger  than  $5  are  payable  in 
silver.    This  makes  our  commodity  or  managed  money  worth- 
less.    The  money  changers  rightly  estimated  that  a  $5  bill 
would  on  the  average  be  the  highest  denomination  that  the 
average  gentile  American  would  have  in  his  possession,  and 
that  he.  in  seeing  that  the  $1  and  $5  bills  were  payable  in 
sUver.  would  believe  that  all  the  currency  was  secured  by 
this  metal.    It  was  no  doubt  a  trick  employed  by  the  money 
changers  to  deceive  or  fool   a  tolerant   people.     However, 
some  day  the  Americans  will  see  and  understand  this  fraud 
and  deception  perpetrated  by  the  money  changers,  and  when 
they  do.  the  money  changers  will  be  foiled,  as  we.  the  people, 
become  wise  to  their  rackets,  trickery,  and  intrigue.     They 
will  then  be  driven  out  of  their  temple,  as  we  set  the  Treasury 
gold   up  as  security  for  the  American   people  and  for   the 
security  of  American  posterity. 

The  American  people  have  been  working  under  a  handicap 
or  boycott,  ever  since  Alexander  Hamilton  placed  our  Federal 
Tieasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
left  our  money  in  international  control.    During  these  many 
years,  the  international  money  changers  have  controlled  and 
used   the   people's   bank  deposits,   or  national   currency    as 
their  own  private  capital,  to  buy  and  to  bribe  themselves  into 
power  with  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  people's  deposit 
money.     These  international  Shylocks  first  bought  control 
of  the  press.  In  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  di.scovering 
how  this  alien  horde  would  conquer  America     The  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  pre."!.'',  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
publicity  Is  important  to  thrm,  berau.w  they  can  hoodwink 
tlie  people  and  dlntort  facta  to  »ult  lhem»elvej»  an  they  Uad 
the  American  people  into  war  and  flnnnrlnl  rnslavprnrnl, 
To  makr  it  morf  rml  they  wave  thr  Bill  of  Rl«h»»  «nd  fh  nit, 
'  rirp  pirM  nmt  ttrr  uprrch  mu»»l  br  prp*rfvpd!"    I  ««•!»,  for 
whom— fur  uii^     No,  trriMinly  hoi,  ihry  rtiPwri  frr*.  upprt li 
tor  ihnti»rlvi'«  ntui  i\\f\r  pf'opir     Mr    H.ur>u«l  »•  nti"i*'d  «» 
M'/uw     "Wu  will  iftmm  druiroyrm  tuivs/fi."  »t«»4  Ju»»ii<« 
JliuiukU,  whrn  Jw  i»rrvutl  tu*  Ju»llcr  uf  Ihi-  Mupi»fiM«  C'ouii, 
udvUfd    hu   pfoplu    to     orgttni/**,   umutu/*:.   uiul    nruniil/r  " 
Ki»i  what?    To  du  iImj  v«ry  thu»«  Ihey  now  Imvf  doiie,  ih»*i  Im, 
Ukuiu  p»»*««j«»lun  or  ihf  Umti'd  «iai«»  by  the  uji«  of  mM. 
bunkiiiK,  prtM,  radio,  cinema,  private  indu»iHf»,  war  in- 
dUAtJit*,  gitmbliiiB  latkei*.  and  in  uddition  to  that,  an  aiiimipt 
to  control  both  polllUttl  purth-i.  in  order  to  retain  control  of 
court*  for  protection  whtn  they  lun  afoul  of  the  law. 

THK   nWM 

Why  believe  a  people  who,  according  to  their  own  law,  the 
Talinud.  hold  the  gentile*  in  conUmpt?  Have  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  CongrcAS.  in  believuig  the  controlled  press, 
gone  far  afleld  from  constitutional  government?  Why  not 
look  around  and  determine  for  yourselves,  who  is  right  and 
who  IS  wrong?  Remember,  more  mistakes  are  made  by  not 
seeing  than  by  not  knowing,  and  that  none  is  so  blind  as  he 
who  will  not  see. 


THE   CINEIMA 

Why  place  credence  in  a  picture,  which  reflects  nothing  on 
the  screen  except  that  which  its  producer  wants  you  to  see, 
so  that  he  can  mold  your  opinion  so  that  you  will  become  a 
medium  for  dissemination  of  his  propaganda?  Why  not  use 
common  sense?  Why  not  try  to  identify  the  producer  and 
his  object  in  exhibition  of  the  picture?  Most  pictures,  while 
they  may  be  works  of  art.  are  in  reality  a  most  insidious  and 
evil  form  of  propaganda,  to  waylay  the  unwary  and  over- 
tolerant  people. 

The  leaders  of  this  orpanized  minority  want  this  Nation  to 
go  to  war,  and  to  get  your  help  they  will  in  the  future  use  the 
press,  the  cinema,  and  the  radio,  to  misrepresent  and  ob- 
scure the  real  cause  for  this  war,  hoping  in  such  deception 
to  obtain  your  aid  and  plunge  this  Nation  into  the  conflict 
and  mass  murder  of  Christian  people. 

THE  RADIO 

Why  believe  a  wailer  who  exudes  nothing  but  obnoxious 
effluvia,  as  he  exhales  his  diatribes  over  the  air  to  please 
employers  as  he  is  himself?  Why  not  turn  off  the  radio? 
Why  not  retaliate  by  boycotting  the  wares  he  is  advertising, 
as  he  is  doing  to  those  he  decries  and  defames,  as  he  engages 
in  mud  slinging  and  character  assassination?  The  strange 
part  is  that  these  people,  these  trained  and  natural  defamers. 
are  the  first  to  shout:  "I  am  being  persecuted.  Pass  a  law 
to  protect  me."  And  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  like  fools 
we  feel  sorry  for  these  revilers.  whose  sordid  principles  plumb 
the  depths  of  mdecency. 

BOYCOTT.    HATE,   AND   WAB 

When  certain  governments  declared  themselves  off  the  gold 
standard,  they  deprived  their  people  of  sound  money  and 
gave  the  international  bankers  a  power  greater  than  the 
government  itself.  These  governments,  by  giving  the  inter- 
national bankers  full  control  of  gold,  stabbed  the  Christian 
cinlization  in  the  back,  as  they  bestowed  upon  these  money 
changers  the  power  of  boycott  and  the  power  to  plunge 
nations  into  war. 

We  helped  in  this  treasonable  act  and  betrayal  of  our  own 
people,  when  in  1934  we  passed  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  Where 
are  we  todav?  The  Bank  of  England  held  in  1937,  as  per 
Department  of  Commerce  report,  $7,883,000,000  in  American 
industrial  stocks  and  bonds.  No  doubt  these  were  acquired 
when  the  stock  market  collapsed  in  1929-30.  for  they  are  old 
issues.  These  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  are  now  worth  in 
the  present  international  dollar.  $13,348,088,985  in  gold.  In 
this  sum  I  do  not  include  United  States  Government  bonds 
and  the  two  hundred  million  gold  stabilization  fund  which  is 
used  by  Wall  Street  brokers  to  sustain  foreign  money  and 
securities. 

On  July  30.  1940,  the  daily  statrment  of  the  United  8tiife« 
TTrn.«<ury  »hoW(d  fhnf  there  wa.s  120  400.471  296  32  of  gold  in 
thr  Trrnoiiry  AaBlnsf  fhli.  thp  Mme  stnlrment  ahowpd 
|l»,2ft6,400,B00  in  K'lld  t»'riifl< «f<«  hrid  bv  intrrr^f*  oiittilde 
of  ih**  TnnMifv  nnd  by  thf  B^iard  of  (Iv  iiw.r*  of  ihi  K<drii»l 
lirwMvr  Hv«'<J»i  t»  prlv«l«' tnoi.opolv  In  Hif  r' i|«nipiioii  fun»J, 
|^rd>'rHl  I(r4<'iv>    iio(i-4,  t\uw  ^n.-.  |12,i>r;.l  I'.Dl    Mtid  II)  the  ttold 

rr'M-rvt*,  $\MO:'.UiMi     In  ih'    <  H' hitfiuc-tiMbili/tttion   tund. 

Ih'-  nlntftll'llt  khow-j  1 1,1100  000  (MjO  IViIuIm  <■  on  iMK-mMll 
umounlo  to  tlUJUiiAHH.  ami  ill  (Im-  woikinv  buluru'<-  iIiT'-  I» 
ie'J,320,7ilS,  whuh  mttk''k  a  total  in  iht^  wnfrul  fund  of  t2i0,' 
117  264,  ttiid  u  gruMd  tolttl  at  $20,460  471  21>/I  32 

I  luvf  r<  proUund  iliu  »lui4'im»it  to  hhow  ihwt  ih*  Uniud 
BtatiN  do«*  not  own  or  control  the  gold  m  thr  Trea»ury  of 
the  United  State*,  bu'  that  It  l»»  ln»t«ad  owiwd  and  controlled 
by  iho.st  who  are  hold.ng  the  gold  certificates,  and  they  aie. 
aji  I  have  utated,  IntereiU  outbide  of  the  United  States  Trta»- 
ury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Rewrve  gy.n- 
tem.  a  pr.vate  bankWiii  monopoly 

When  you  now  add  to  these  holdings  the  $13,343,030,985  in 
American  industrial  stocks  and  bonds,  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  we  find  the  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  gold 
in  the  Treasury  amounts  to  $31,603,549,794. 

Ir  should  be  clear  from  this  fhat  we  are  today  a  d' btor 
nation  in  gold  to  the  international  bankers,  to  the  tune  of 
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$11,143,078,498.  This  is  not  a  very  cheerful  outlook,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  operating  on  purely  inflated  cur- 
rency, with  the  national  debt  at  over  fifty-five  billions  and 
with  continpent  liabilities  amounts  to  over  thirteen  billions. 
of  which  only  about  three  billion  are  held  collectible — and  the 
remainder  ten  billion  a  total  loss.  This,  as  you  will  see,  leaves 
us  with  a  potential  national  debt  today  of  $65,000,000,000, 
and  which  I  am  sure  will  be  nearly  seventy-five  billion  at  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  question  is.  How  is  this  going  to  be  paid,  and  where  is 
the  money  to  come  from  that  is  to  pay  this  colassal  debt? 
The  fact  is.  it  will  not  be  paid,  but  will  instead,  like  our  in- 
flated currency,  be  repudiated.  That  means  nothing  else  but 
national  bankruptcy.  That  is  the  picture  which  is  facing  the 
American  people  today,  and  which  the  administration  wants 
to  cover  up  either  by  war,  internal  strife,  or  by  having  ad- 
ministration Communists  start  a  revolution  to  provide  an  in- 
cident for  the  President  to  declare  himself  a  dictator. 

What  can  be  done?  We  can  only  save  this  Republic  by 
eliminating  tho.se  who  have  been  designated  as  the  unseen  or 
invisible  government.  Who  are  they?  They  are  the  former 
pro-English  gentile,  and  the  former  pro-German  Jewish 
bankers;  the  House  of  Morgan  and  the  House  of  Kuhn-Loeb, 
both  of  which  are  now  pro-English  and  ready  to  plunge  this 
Nation  in  a  war  which  cannot  help  England  and  which  is 
liable  to  destroy  us. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  these  back-seat  warriors  that  they 
have  "missed  the  bus."  and  should  in  their  own  interests 
engage  in  the  reconstruction  of  this  Republic  instead  of 
wasting  their  time  snarling  and  shouting  defiance  at  Hitler. 
Our  intere-st  is  in  the  United  States  and  not  in  Europe.  We 
also  know  that  the  internationals  are  not  going  to  lead  tis 
into  this  war  as  we  were  led  into  the  World  War;  for  we  are 
much  better  informed  today.  Our  task  is  at  home  and  our 
enemies  are  the  Communists  and  those  who  are  financing 
this  diabolical  attempt  at  world  revolution.  Our  Army  and 
Navy  V.  ill  be  needed  at  home  to  subdue  and  disarm  these  Com- 
munists whom  the  administration  has  blessed  for  7  years. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  States  shall  have  a 
National  Guard,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary;  particularly  in  view  of  the  conditions 
now  exi.'-ting  in  the  United  States.  The  Communists  no 
doubt  arc  biding  their  time  to  strike,  and  will  be  ready  to  go 
when  they  get  the  "green  light"  from  Washington.  I  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Executive  understands  the  real 
background  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  subversion 
of  our  Government,  although  It  should  be  as  clear  to  him 
as  It  Is  to  us  who  have  taken  an  Interest  in  learning  about 
these  activities.  I  can  only  conclude  that  if  he  \f,  Informed, 
his  lack  of  interrftt  In  communism — thr  most  serious  prob- 
lem which  confront.s  our  Nation  today— nnd  in  not  giving 
order.s  to  Hi  op  (lll,^  movement,  that  he  l.i  J«vmpathetlr  toward 
thii  tno.t  (liiTTinnbIn  dortrlne.  A*  1  look  upon  fhin  rniirrly 
from  II  roMMtifutionwl  viewpoint,  1  nm  opp'ir.ed  to  any  plun 
wh'r<  bv  We  miiy  recjul'  in  ronwripllon  runk*  IhoM'  who  Invor 
commuiiiim  UMind  tit  conAiMuilonulhm;  for  nhould  ih«t 
Impix  II  I  (  Mfi  of»ly  »(iy  ii  i*  Kood-bye  lo  freedom  nnd  Kood-byo 
to  thi*  WiAi\)Hc  of  the  Unll«;d  Hlaltut  of  Atneiuu 


()ut*MtionM  \i\6rvHH4fd  to  Mi'mh«*rM  of  Nufionul 
Dvftnt^v  AdviMiry  CommUMion 


KXTKXSION  OF  KKMAKKS 

I  or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WAMHINOTON 

IN  THF  SKN'ATK  OF  THE  UNITKI)  STATKS 
Friday.  Auuust  9  deghlative  day  of  Monday.  August  5»,  1940 


PROGRAM      BRO.MX-AST      OVER      FOUR      NETTV/ORKS      FROM 
WA.SHINGTON.    THURSDAY.    AUGUST    8 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ques- 


tions asked  by  radio  commentators  and  answered  by  members 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  in  a  broadcast 
over  the  four  radio  networks  from  Washington  on  the  evening 
of  August  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  are  questions  which  were  nsked  by  radio  com- 
mentators and  answered  by  members  of  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission  In  a  broadcast  over  the  four  radio  networks  from 
Wa.shlngton  the  evening  of  Augxi.-t  8,  1940: 

Members  of  the  Dt^fense  Commission  \re:  Ralph  Budd,  In  charge 
of  the  Transportation  Division;  Chester  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Division:  Miss  Harriet  Elliott.  In  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection;  Loon  Henderson.  In  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Price  Stabilization:  Sidney  HlUman,  In  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Labor  Supply:  William  S  Knudsen,  In  charge  of  the  Production 
Division;  EMward  R.  Stetllnlus,  Jr  ,  lu  charge  of  the  Raw  Materials 
Dlvi.-lon. 

Mr  Budd  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Karl  W.  Fischer,  his  assistant. 

Mr  Godwin.  What  are  the  functions  of  your  section  of  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  KNt,T>sFN.  We  cooperate  with  the  contracting  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  try  to  help  out  on  any  problem  Involving  pro- 
duction machines  cr  tools. 

Mr  Baukh.\ge.  Mr  Knudsen.  as  head  of  the  Production  Division 
of  the  Defense  CtimmisHlon,  where  does  Mr.  Stetllnlus'  work  end 
and  yours  begin  in  tlie  long  line  from  production  of  raw  materials 
to  the  finished  product? 

Mr  Knudsen  I  told  him.  Mr  Baukhage.  when  we  set  up  shop 
here  that  I  considered  everything  raw  material  until  we  got  ready 
to  cut  It  up. 

Mr  Lewis  Then,  do  you  mean  such  things  as  cloth  for  uniforms 
Is  raw  material.  Mr    Knudsen? 

Mr    Knx'dsen    I  do;  until  we  start  making  the  uniforms. 

Mr.  Wakner.  There  seem  to  be  differences  of  opinion.  Mr,  Knud- 
sen. on  the  present  production  of  airplanes.  Can  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that? 

Mr  Knudsen.  Present  production.  Mr  Warner,  is  approximately 
900  i-lanes  per  month.  By  January  1  the  number  will  have  rl.sen  >« 
1.500  planes,  and  the  volume  will  increase  steadily  thereafter  You 
might  also  be  Interested  in  knowing  that  in  January  56.800  people 
were  employed  in  aircraft  factories  Today  the  number  Is  nearer 
75.000. 

Mr.  Baukhage  Ls  It  true  that  not  a  single  combat  plane  has  been 
contracted  for  out  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress  up  to 
Aukjust  1? 

Mr  Knudsen  No  It  Is  not  true.  Tlie  Navy,  for  example,  con- 
tracted for  $7,000  000  worth  of  combat  planes  In  July.  But,  more 
Important  than  that.  Mr  Baukhage.  Is  the  over-all  picture.  Take 
the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  thus  far  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram. They  cover  about  four  thousand  two  hundred-<xld  airplanes 
Money  in  the  defense  appropriaticjn  bill  now  before  Ccmgre.ss  will  add 
14,000  more  planes  to  the  total.  We  cannot  make  complete  plans  and 
arrange  final  details  with  the  manufacturers  until  we  know  that  the 
appropriations  are  pius'-d  We  won't  know  that  definitely  until  the 
Congiess  passes  the  bill  However,  we  have  received  from  the  princi- 
pal aircraft  manufacturers  complete  estlmnKs  on  the  |)lant  space 
neceHsary  for  the  whole  program.  I  would  like  to  add  that  of  money 
made  available  to  ii,s  on  July  1,  5  week,i  i\v.>i.  contrHclH  have  already 
been  awarded  for  45  percent  of  the  entire  Army  fundn  and  76 
permit  of  the  Navy's  fund" 

Mr  (»«>iiwiM  If  h«'»  been  ntfltPfl  thni  delay  hft«  Ijoen  r»nii»»»»1  by 
liiek  "f  «)>e(  ineat  |(.(i«i  for  rifle*.  plafieB,  tiuikf*    and  oilier  (tialerlnl 

Mr  KH\tmtn  'Ihat.  I*  not  true,  Mr  (todwiii  ttlfteo  plunea,  HttU 
liK.k*   Mre    nl»e»dV    •»•  irig    prodlieerl    l»fid«  r    llie    (»f I  •efif    |(fogfMMI 

Mr  iMt  MM4<»r  It  lit««  l»eeii  eliMlK**'!  'h«'  iheri'  «f»»  tio  ':|»*«e|fV"«i« 
Uoii«    HVMilHbIc    tut    thu    hcNVU'f    tMitk«       Mow    n\mui,    lltHl,    Mr. 

KliDdnefl'' 

Mr  KMiM>«rM  The  deMK'i*  f"'  <t)^  \ifn\\ft  innk*  ti>i<  >H'\u^  fri/««ll> 
t\t"\  'f*  <h«  l/uoiii  of  >Kp>ri«M<«'  KMMi«'d  irt  ih<    KufoiMuo  w)«r,  \ntf» 

tlnilMrlV    Ih    (he    ItMlllc   of    KlMlidifk        I  lie    red*<«i|K(i|litC    Will    b«   i  itUf 
\An\Jni   l/y  (he  cfid  of   I  Iliu  Mioititi  Mttd   iieyoi  iHiiofin  tiff   liLdfr   wity 

WIfli    tttSffui   <  Ollipxiiiek    for    lii>     pro<1li(  It'll    of    (hi     (Mlikh 

Mr  LrwiN  Arc  itny  tuitkn  i>«ing  ptodu'tfd  ttt  ihiu  ilir»«,  Mr. 
KiiWdM-ii? 

Mr  KnvtmtM  Yen  Mr  I^'wU  Out  larife  rornpsriy,  f'»r  inktsne*. 
htt*  urdtTx  for  \.\hti  lunkR  lh«-y  Mre  ulready  prodU'iDK  Mt  tha 
rati!  of  rM^arly  3  each  day,  and  within  b  months  we  expert  tbls 
one  plant  t'    double  OiU  figure 

Mr  Wa>n»r  If  the  comp!ilh'iry-*crvir<'  law  pfiMK«s,  or  a  law  that 
Would  fiUi  uppt<  ximat«  ly  400,OWJ  men  In  si-rvK-t-  Ly  full,  will  there 
be  nufBf  lent  e({Uip[nent  for  tlwse  men? 

Mr,  Kmudhcn  If  you  mean  unifornv,  other  clothing,  and  gen- 
eral equipment,  the  an-swer  is  yes,  Mr.  Warner, 

Mr  Lewis.  Are  you  going  to  i*top  automobile  production  aiul 
'    make  planes  In  automobile  factories.  Mr    Knudsen? 

Mr  Knudsen.  No,  Mr.  Lewis.  We  dent  plan  any  such  step  now. 
Aircraft  can  best  Ije  produced  in  aircraft  factcries  Several  auto- 
mobile factories  are  making  paitrt  for  airplane  companies,  and  two 
are  making  complete  motors  without  interfering  with  their  auto- 
mobile production. 

Mr  Warner  Mr  Knudsen.  It  has  been  said  that  small  buslnea* 
I    is  not  getting  any  defense  contracts.     What  about  that? 
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getting  orders  Mr  Warner,  J^f^> /^^^^"l"j^  ^ee  mentioned  In  the 
thrruU  cost  is  awarded  to  the  general  ^^'"^r^^^'^^/i^-.T^^^ece  o^ 
ZTTuTne  .'^neraTcomra^t  fhat  P-ple  ^^-^^^^  Impression  that 

'^^'"'^^n^nlol'^^Tou^^T  ^r'^u^'oTl:  combat  materials 
to^nt^eTe  "th^he    noru^  production    requirements    of    the 

"'ii;'' Kxr«rM.  Part  of  our  Job.  Mr.  Baukhage.   Is  to  minimize 


*^t,'/"n^w7J'^Ten  me  this  Mr  Knudsen.  If  a  man  1«  in  the 
ma^ufa^tSTlrrg  b!^ln"i  and  ^inks  that  his  plant  could  make 
iTghttlnks   gun  carriages,  or.  say.  machine  guns,  whom  should  he 

''IIP  '^T^l%rio^7'^^^Tl.e  Chief  Of  ordnance  war 
De^^rtm^n^  Washington.  They  can  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
nearest  ordnance  officer  to  his  plant.  v-nudsen? 

Mr   Lewis   Are  any  new  plants  going  to  be  built.  Mr.  Knudsen/ 

Mr    KNUDSEN.  Yes    Indeed      Under  the  present  program  It  n^UI 
be  necessary  to  construct  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr   WARMn    Where  will  they  be  located?  -  — .   *„ 

Mr     KN^EK    The   Army   and   Navy   are   "^^'^l^g  f^j^.^^^^es,. 
•oread  the  plants  over  a  wide  area,  including  all  the  Middle  west 
e?n  states   where  suitable  labor  and  materials  are  available. 

Mr  BlrKH*rE  When  can  we  expect  deliveries  on  the  combat 
material   the  Defense  Commission  is  interested  in? 

Mr  KNtTusEN  I  expect  that  the  tooUng-up  process  will  more  or 
le^takfuTthe  balance  of  this  fall,  but  by  January  substantial 
deTiverfes  of'^inost  of  the  material  should  commence,  and  by  spring 
1941  oroductlon  should  be  going  at  a  good  rate.  .^  ^     .  »,o».«» 

^    iSri^    Mr    Hillman.  your  Job  has  been  described  as  having 
tolJ,  if^thf  tabor  supply  in  the  defense  program.     Will  you  teU 

%?Hi'?MlN™y'iob  has  three  parts:  Pnrst.  to  find  out  how  many 
iH-oole  will  te  required  to  carry  on  the  defen.se  program;  second,  to 
S^  to  U  tha^  sufficient  labor  is  available  to  meet  the  defen.se  pro- 
JTam"  and  nnally.  to  arrange  as  far  a.  possible  for  good  standards 
nf  pmnlovmcnt  and  good  labor  relations, 

M^  Ba^hage  You  say  you  are  responsible  for  labor  supply  Does 
that  mean  that  the  Defen.se  Commlhslon  get^  J«»»Jf "'", P^P**^' .  ^  „, 

Mr  HnxMAM  No.  Mr  Bsukhagr.  '*'»«*»  "°t^^  That  Is  the  Job  of 
the  United  State*  Employment  Service  and  their  affiliated  State 
emplo^mlnt    office.      Their    activities    are    coordinated    under    the 

D«lei).'!P  CcmmlsMon  .s   program  »..,„.«„  »oi.ir»r« 

Mr    Wa«ke»    But  you  are  also  concerned  with  training  workers 

for  def^-nse  industries,  arent  you?  »„,„,„„    .k.ii^i    i 

Mr  Hillman  Yes;  we  have  set  up  plans  for  tralnlrig  skilled 
workers  on  the  Job  within  Industry.  In  addition,  special  sunimer 
Jm^s  are  now  being  given  In  our  vocational  schools  throughout    j 

the  country  ,..    , 

Mr   Ooowiw    What  are  these  courses  like? 

M-  Hillman.  These  courses,  which  are  given  by  the  public  voca- 
tional  schooU.  follow  closely  the  range  of  defense  occupations 
Among  other  things,  they  include  machine-shop  practice,  welding. 
Dattern  making,  and  drafting. 

Mr  L«wis   How  manv  people  are  taking  the  training  prograni? 

Mr  HnxMAN.  The  Office  of  Education's  most  recent  figures  show 
•bout  80.000  taking  the  training  .     ,    .         ...   txm 

Mr.  Baitkhags.  How  can  people  apply  for  this  training,  Mr  Hlll- 

'^Mt  HnxMAN  They  should  apply  to  their  nearest  State  employ- 
ment office  or  one  of  its  local  branches.  The  officials  there  can  put 
them  in  touch  with  those  agencies  offering  the  kind  of  training  the 
aopllcant  may  tie  interested  in  ^.   .  . 

Mr  Wakncs.  a  minute  ago.  Mr  Hillman.  you  said  your  Division 
was  also  interested  in  maintaining  friendly  Industrial  relations 

Mr  HnxMAN  That  Is  correct.  Mr  Warner  Our  activities  have 
already  helped  to  avert  stoppages  in  the  automobile,  shipping  ship- 
building, ard  copper  industries 

Mr    Godwin.  What  agencies  do  you  use  In  bringing  about  these 

settlements?  ^^  ^  «,«„»^ 

Mr  Hillm*n.  First  of  all  we  use  the  agency  that  was  created 
by  the  Congress  to  adjust  Industrial  dispute.  That  is  the  Division 
of  Conciliation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor_^I 
have  also  had  the  aid  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission  The 
Commission  also  has  the  services  of  the  labor  policy  advisory  com- 
mittee which  works  closely  with  my  division  That  committee 
consists  of  six  representatives  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  six  representing  unions  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
canizations.  and  four  representatives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
Thev  meet  with  me  once  a  week  and  the  three  labor  groups  for 
which  thev  speak  have  consistently  cooperated  in  all  matters 
coming    before    us    pertaining    to    the    national    defense. 

Mr  Lewis  I  take  It.  Mr  Hillman.  that  the  number  of  people  to 
bo  employed  on  defense  production  will  be  pretty  large  Do  you 
expect   to  have   any   difficulty   In   finding   all   the  skilled   workers 

that  you  will  need?  ^  . 

Mr  Hn-LMAN  We  have  a  large  body  of  skilled  workers  who  are 
now  unemployed  and  n-j?lstered  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  They  number  more  than  900.000.  Putting  the  un- 
employed back  to  work  Is.  as  I  see  it.  our  first  big  responsibility. 
As  far  as  the  Immediate  future  Is  concerned.  I  cannot  see  any 
rerson   why   any   serious   lalxir   shortage   should   develop. 


Mr    Warner    Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  defense  program  has 

SL'"h:"S3?"?he-a^craYtT.drA-  ^?^e^^^^"ng^^  ^^^^S 
SSle    the  machme  tcS^l  industr>-  Is  employing  18.000  more  people; 

'^^l^'Sori^^Mri^vlf  l/trhia^d^S'tle  Agricultural  Division 
of  the^fense  Commission,  would  you  tell  us  something  of  the 
DroblemTof  ai^ricilture  in  relation  to  national  defense? 
^  Mr  D^vis  Mr  Godwin,  city  people  continually  tell  me  that  the 
farm  problrm  mu.st  be  a  perpetual  one  ^  ^^^^^.^^^J^^J'  ^^ 
lust  iwlance  between  agriculture  and  the  other  elemenU  of  our 
Economy  ^  a  difficult  objective  under  normal  circumstances.  Re- 
cemmu^rnatlonal  conditions  which  make  the  defense  program 
essential  have  added  to  the  difficulty,  „ 

You  remember  the  slogan  of  1917:  "Pood  will  win  the  war. 
Then  we  strained  ourselves  to  limit  domestic  consumption  and 
«Mnd  oroductlon  to  provide  food  for  our  armies  and  our  Allies. 
No^  you  n^ght  say  the^  situation  is  reversed.  We  have  an  abund- 
ance of  f^d  and  fiber  to  meet  normal  civilian  requirements  and 
anv  mlltS?  demand  that  may  arise  On  top  of  this  ^^^^^'^^/^^ 
?he  "surpluses  are  piling  up  which  would  have  moved  into  export 
If  there  had  been  no  war  in  Europe  „.Kat 

Mr  LEWLs  Well,  if  that  is  the  condition,  Mr  Davis.  Just  what 
is  as^rlculture's  relation  to  the  defense  ^^''■^^ll\l  .  ,^  ^„_  .^. 
Mr  Davis  The  big  lob,  as  I  see  it.  Mr  Lewis,  Is  to  keep  our 
farms  in  helulA  production  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  American 
f^-niirs  from  becoming  the  first  Americin  economic  casuaUy 
of  this  new  world  war  No  defense  program  can  succeed.  In  my 
opii^n  TfaTm  income  and  prices  are  not  '"'""gained  at  a  level 
which  will  keep  the  farm  plant  healthy  in  the  defense  fror^t 
"  Ex£trng'm'acl^inory  develo^d  durin,  the  P-^  7  f -^.^.Ct 'if 
to  do  this  Job,  My  division  is  working  *'^^.^^„%?^P^'Vrd  "\hp 
AKTlculture  and  other  action  aeencies  Inside  f^"^_^^°"^^'^f„^*^^ 
Government  to  maintain  our  American  farm.s  as  a  strong  line  of 

^^TheTe  isn't  lime  to  describe  the  specific  projects  that  arc  under 
way  I  Just  want  to  emphasize  again  that  American  a^rlctilture 
U  one  branch  of  our  ercnomv  that  doe.n't  have  to  exT^and  Its 
plam  or  step  up  Us  production  to  meet  whatever  demand  may  be 
thrown  upon  It      Our  Job  is  to  help  it  keep  ^^"^  *^y^ 

Mr,  Bai^khage  You,  Miss  Elliott,  are  the  «'n.""^f,  ^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
the  Comml-slnn.  I  bolleve.     What  do  you  cons'.der  your  Job  to  be^ 

Ml«  EiLiorr  I  can  be«t  describe  that.  Mr  B.-^ukhage  by  saying 
that  I  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ^^'"^'"8  f.  f'"""';^;" 
of  America  in  the  brcadtst  meaning  of  the  word-^f  the  ordinary 
^rp"  of  America- their  need.,  for  food  and  clothes  "n't  n^u.-s 
Ihe  prices  they  have  to  pay.  and  the  wages  and  salaries  out  of  which 

"^Z'"^.!.  Whft.^'/^flcally.  Miss  Elliott,  doc,  your  division  do 

to  meet  the  needs  of  con.sum,ers  as  part  of  the  defense  P'-^^,''"^^.  ^. 

Mlw  ELLicyrr    We  do  two  main  thlngv     We  watch  carefully  what 

U  happening  to  prices  of  the  things  people  buy.     Unnecessary    n- 

1    cUaies   in   the   prices  of    food,   or   clothes,   or   rents-lower   living 

'    standards.     Secondly,   we   work   directly   with   those    agencies     hat 

are  working   to   rai.se  levels  of  living  where   these   are   dangerously 

low— low  in  health.  In  nutrition.  In  welfare  -,„„♦», 

Mr   WAKNra    How  do  you  pursue  this  policy.  Miss  Elliott? 

Miss  Elliott    First   of  all.  we  work  with  exlsUng  governmental 

groups,  civic  organizations,  consumer  and  buslnefs  groups  I n  such 

a  way  as  to  a!.si5t  in  maintaining  a  steady  flow  of  food  «"d  clothing 

to  oiir  people  at  fair  prices  and  quality.     At  the  end  of  this  month 

we  are   having  a   meeting  with   leading  retail   organizations  of  the 

country  to  work  out  a  cooperative  relationship  with  them. 

Then  we  have  the  leading  experts  In  the  country  tc  sec  to  it  that 
the  emergency  needs  for  health,  nutrition,  social  security,  child 
welfare  are  met.  ,  .    .      ,.  „ 

Mr,  Godwin,  What  is  the  situation  at  present  in  regard  to  the 
prices  In  which  ynu  are  interested?  ,^,^„ 

Mi«s  EiLioTT  Thu-s  far.  In  the  2  months  since  the  Commls-icn 
was  appointed  by  the  President,  there  have  been  no  significant 
changes  in  the  prices  of  consumer  goods, 

Mr  Baukhage.  Does  all  this  mean  Miss  Elliott,  that  you  are 
setting  up  a  complicated  administrative  machine? 

Miss  Elliott  Indeed  not.  We  have  no  Intention  of  imposing  a 
master  blueprint.  We  merely  want  to  bring  together  the  energy 
already  exl.«ting  in  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  the  asoncies  of  State,  county,  and  local  governments,  a.s  well  as 
the  manv  civic  organizations  throughout  the  country.  In  other 
words  Mr  Baukhage.  we  wrnt  to  act  as  a  kind  of  cooperative  clear- 
inghouse for  the  variety  of  orcanizations  so  that  our  defense  activi- 
tlt*  in  this  field  can  be  integrated  to  the  btst  advantage  for  everyone. 
Mr  Lewis  H.nve  vou  dL-^cussed  your  problems  with  any  of  these 
groups  outside  the  Federal  Crovemmont.  Miss  Elliott? 

Miss  ELLIOTT.  Yes.  Mr  Lewis  Per  weeks  we  have  been  receiving 
hundreds  of  requests  from  organizations  throughout  the  country 
and  from  countless  individual  citizens  asking  the  one  question. 
"How  can  we  help?"  As  our  first  step  toward  providing  the  answer, 
we  had  a  conference  here  in  Washington  last  week  of  almost  one 
hundrtd  national  oiganizations.  Representatives  came  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States— from  civic  groups,  patriotic  organiza- 
tions women's  clubs,  church  grotips  and  social-welfare  agencies. 
Our  mutual  problems  were  discussed  around  the  conference  table. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  and  numerous  recommenda- 
tions were  placed  before  the  Defense  Commission  We  will  pres- 
euUy  have   a  working  relatioiibhip   with   civic   groups    throughout 
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the  country  so  that  they  can  gear  their  programs  and  plans  with 
the  defense  effort 

Mr.  Warneh.  Then  you.  Mi.ss  Elliott,  are  preparing  the  civilian 
population  in  these  respects.     Is  that  t.me? 

Miss  Elliott  I  can  explain  that.  Mr.  Warner,  by  saying  that  111 
people  and  hungry  people  are  a  national  liability  at  any  tinie.  and 
a  double  liability  in  a  defense  program.  I  can  say.  too.  that  In 
some  countries  they  have  guns  but  no  butter.  In  this  country.  I 
think  we  will  ail  agree  we  can  have  both  guns  and  butter.  My 
office.  I  as.<:ume.  handles  tlie  but  tor. 

Mr.  Bavkhace    Mr   Henderson,  you're  the  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  price  stabilizaMcn.  aren't  you? 
Mr   HENtiERsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lrwis  I  must  confess  I'm  not  quite  sure  as  to  what  your 
division  covers  Could  you  give  us  a  rough  Idea  about  your  work? 
Mr.  Henderson.  It's  easier  to  t«-ll  what  the  President  wants  done 
than  to  outline  our  operations.  The  President  wants  to  avoid  the 
familiar  price  spiral — like  he  saw  In  the  last  war — where  wages, 
the  cost  of  living  and  prices  skNTOcketed  up  and  left  the  country 
with  a  postwar  headache  B  M  B:\ruch  e'-timates  th:U  the  last 
war  cost  us  at  least  $13,000,000,000  more  than  it  should  if  prices 
had  been  stabilized. 

Mr  Warne.".    I  gath-^r  then  that  you  watch  all  prices,  defense  and 
civilian,  and  the  price  level  pretty  closely. 
Mr   Hendehson.  Tliai's  true. 

Mr  Godwin  Can  you  give  us  some  Idea  of  how  you  function  If 
ycu  find  some  Important  prices  spiraling  up? 

Mr  Henderson  Lot's  take  paper  and  pulp  prices,  which  were  get- 
ting out  of  line  recently  mainly  l>ecair;-e  Scandinavian  iraporis  were 
shut  off.  We  consulted  with  experts  on  StcttinliLs'  staff  who  try  to 
keep  accurate  records  necessary  for  insuring  adequate  supply  We 
looked  Into  prices,  exports.  Imports,  found  out  how  much  capacity 
was  still  idle  and  concluded  prices  were  rising  mainly  because  of 
excitement  and  Ignorance  We  had  a  meeting  with  representatives 
cf  leading  firms  In  the  Industry  and  their  opinion  was  that  no 
price  inflation  ought  to  occur.  But  taking  the  excitement  out  of  a 
potential  price  spiral  Is  only  one  method  of  eflecllng  stability. 
Mr    Baukhage    What  are  some  of  the  others? 

Mr  Henderson.  Well,  we  pay  most  attention  to  the  things  that 
make  prices  get  out  of  line.  In  the  last  war  the  Government  paid 
too  much  for  Its  supplies  because  some  forms  of  contracts  en- 
ccuraged  Inflation.  We  are  working  to  perfect  contract  forms  which 
will  help  koop  prices  down,  and  also  tap  bank  and  private  funds 
for  defen.se  plant  expansion. 

It's  very  eiwentlal.  t<x).  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  preference 
In  getting  supplies  without  bidding  up  prices  and  creating  short- 
ages Our  division  handles  certain  pha>»es  of  this  activity,  some- 
times known  as  priorities  Our  staff  helped  out  the  5-year  rapid- 
amortizatlon  plan  so  that  new  plant  and  equipment  co.st«  would 
not  be  added  to  price  in  too  short  a  period.  Were  interested  In 
the  effect  of  taxation  on  consumption,  wo  watch  monopolistic 
practices,  and  a  h>jst  of  other  things  that  affect  price 

Mr  Lewis  I  understand  you  are  constantly  studying  the  Euro- 
ptan  war  experience 

Mr  HENDEasoN  That's  right;  we  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  the 
economic  set-ups,  particularly  of  Germany  and  England,  to  learn, 
for  example,  how  these  countries  orgamze  to  procure  and  finance 
their  supplies  and  how  they  control  prices. 

Mr  Warner    Do  vou  have  any  authority  or  Intention  to  fix  prices? 

Mr    Henderson.  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up.     There's  no  need 

for  Government  price  fixing  at  present,  and  none  will  be  ne«>ded  for 

any  commodity  if  supplies  are  kept  adequate  and  if  new  facilities 

are  built  when  needed 

Mr.  Lewis  Mr  Stettinlus.  I  think  everyone  realizes  that  raw 
materials  are  the  basis  of  all  production.  I  believe  you  are  In 
charge  of  the  raw  materials  division.  Would  you  tell  us  something 
of  your  work? 

Mr.  Stettinius.  The  Army  and  Navy  requirements  and  their  de- 
fense plans  cover  hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles  Our  a.sslgn- 
m.ent  is  to  make  sure  that  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  are  available  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right 
place. 

Mr.  Baukhage.  What  are  some  of  the  raw  materials.  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius   which  arc  needed  most  urgently? 

Mr  Stettinius.  They  literally  run  from  A  to  Z — from  antimony 
to  zinc 

Mr  Warnep    How  are  r^me  of  them  used? 

Mr  Stetti.vius  Well,  airplanes  need  chromite  from  Turkey. 
Hich-speed  tool  steel  requires  tungsten  from  China.  Then  we  turn 
to  South  Africa  for  industrial  diamonds,  which  are  essential  to  the 
machine-tool  industry. 

Mr  Godwin  How  do  you  go  about  locating  these  materials  that 
vou  need  in  such  large  quantities,  Mr   Stettinius? 

Mr  STETTiNrus.  The  Army  and  NaN^  Munitions  Board  have  had 
capable  and  outstanding  specialists  studying  these  strategic  Items 
for  years  They  are  familiar  with  their  sources  and  they  are  con- 
centrating their  energies  on  locating  adequate  supplies,  so  that  these 
will  be  ready  when  needed  by  industry  Our  stall  cf  specialists  and 
businessmen  are  working  most  harmoniously  with  the  Army  and 
Navv  experts 

Mr  Lewis.  You  mentioned  your  staff.  Mr.  Stettinius.  I  believe 
you  have  some  prominent  men  working  with  you.  Will  you  tell  us 
about  some  of  them? 

Mr  Stettinius.  The  best  way.  Mr.  Lewis,  to  answer  that  Is  to  take 
ycu  to  a  typical  Wednesday  morning  staff  meeting  S<.me  35  sur- 
round the  tabic  and  the  work  of  each  of  my  groups  Is  discu.s.sed  and 
progress  and  problems  are  reported.    Among  those  35  yo'd  will  tlui 


Bill  Batt.  president  of  S.  K  F.  Industries.  He  reports  for  division  A 
on  nutuls  Tlien  there  is  Clare  FYuncis.  preeiUent.  General  Fivxls. 
who  tells  us  what  divi.'-Ku  B  has  been  doing  In  connection  with 
textiles,  lumber,  and  so  forth.  Ed  Weldleln.  director  cf  the  Mellon 
Institute,  presents  the  story  for  division  C.  which  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  chemicals.  Sometimes  the  reports  of  these  men  at  staff 
meetings  are  amplified  where  necessary  by  others.  These  men  and 
the  fine  members  of  their  staffs  were  called  to  Washington  to  serve 
their  country  Aside  frcm  those  mentioned,  there  are  many  others 
of  equal  Importance,  such  as  Oano  Dunn,  president  ol  the  J  O. 
White  Engineering  Corporation;  Carl  Adams,  chairman  of  Air  Re- 
duction—who are  only  typical  of  the  men  outstanding  in  their 
fields — who  are  devoting  their  time  and  energy  without  thought  of 
personal  credit  to  help  cur  country  meet  this  great  emrr<?ency. 

Mr.  Eavkhace  People  are  asking,  Mr  StettmliLs.  why.  with  the 
billions  of  dollars  available,  these  raw  materials  can't  be  gotten 
together  mt^re  quickly? 

Mr.  STrrriNit's  People  who  ask  that  question  must  realize  that 
American  Industry  cannot  be  ccmpletcly  mobilized  and  cixirdlnaled 
within  a  week  or  a  month  or  several  months.  It  is  a  long  Job  It 
isn't  easy  It  calls  for  full  cr, operation  and.  may  I  add.  patience. 
It  can  be  .said,  however,  th.at  no  effort  is  being  spired  to  serve 
them.  We  are  a.ssisted  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  industry  and 
through  the  splendid  aid  given  us  by  other  divisions  rf  this  Com- 
misslcn.  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government 

Mr  Warner.  Of  course,  you  must  encounter  numerous  dllficultles. 
Mr   StettiniUs.     Could  you  give  us  an  example? 

Mr.  STETTiNrcs.  Yes.  A  very  practical  difficulty,  for  In.stance. 
Involves  one  of  our  sources  of  hifh-grado  man;;anese  -an  indls- 
ix>nsablc  alloy  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  It  is  in  Brazil  Trans- 
portation to  that  source  is  Inadequate  and  to  get  the  supplies  we 
need,  a  railroad  in  Brazil  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  That  is  typical 
of  the  kind  of  problems  we  face 

Mr  Godwin.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  syn- 
thetic rubber  Is  it  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Mr.  Stettinius? 
Mr.  Stettinius.  That  is  a  very  Interesting  story,  Mr  Godwin. 
Most  rubber  articles,  as  you  know,  are  made  from  crude  rubber 
Imported  from  the  East  Indies  Resenrrh  has  devo!o|Ted  a  substitute 
for  this  crude.  The  Job  of  our  division  has  been  not  only  to  get 
supplies  of  crude  but  to  investigate  how  far  this  substitute  might 
be  used  In  an  emergency  which  would  be  created  by  cutting  off 
our  supplies  of  crude  from  the  Indies. 

Mr  Lewis.  Is  there  more  than  one  process  for  making  synthetic 
rubber'' 

Mr.  STTTTiNn's.  Yes;  there  arc  nevfrRl  Some  are  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  and  In  Mnall  com.men-)al  production  Synthetic 
rubber  is  now  being  u.sed  in  a  limited  way  In  the  manu'a<ture 
of  commercial  artlclPB  arid  it  can  ultimately  bp  u.sed  effectively 
In  an  emergency  in  the  manufacture  of  most  all  other  Important 
rubber  products 

Mr  Warner  Can  It  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the 
defense  material  ■* 

Mr.  SiETiiNius.  Yes;  for  certain  purposes.  Including  some  air- 
plane part*,  synthetic  rubber  Is  definitely  superior  to  crude. 

Mr  BAtrKHACE.  Is  progress  being  made  toward  developing  emer- 
gency supplies  of  srnthetlc  rubber? 

Mr  STETTiNrus.  Yes.  We  are  discussing  with  the  Industry  the 
necessary  plans  for  production  of  emergency  supplies.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  industry  has  been  excellent.  But  all  of  us  should 
realise  that  plants  and  necessary  machinery  and  equipment  cannot 
be  built  ovemipht 

Mr  Warner  Mr.  Fischer.  I  understand  that  your  Job  is  to  see  that 
the  raw  materials  in  which  Mr  Stettinius  is  interested  are  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  the  factories  where  they  will  be  produced  under 
Mr    Knudsen's  schedules.     Is  that  true? 

Mr  Flstheb.  Well.  Mr.  Warner,  you  can  ahso  explain  It  this  way: 
The  Transportation  Division  wants  to  avoid.  If  possible,  any  need 
for  priorities  in  transportation  or  any  embargoes  on  any  particxUar 
commodities. 

Mr   Godwin.     Will  you  explain  that  a  little  further.  Mr  Fischer? 

Mr  Fi.scHER.     Briefly,   we   want   to   make   .sure   that   all   form--^   of 

transportation — rail,  water,  and  air — are  properly  prepared  to  meet 

any  military  respon.«:lblUtles  they  may  have  to  face,  and  meet  them 

without  serious  disruption  or  confusion. 

Mr.  Baukhage  I  recall  that  there  were  some  serious  Jams  due  to 
crowded  terminals  during  the  last  war,  Mr  Fischer,  What  are  you 
do:ng  abcut  terminals  now? 

Mr  Fischer  I  can  .say  this.  Mr.  Baukhage.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
ImpKirtance  that  provl.slon  be  made  for  the  proper  reception  of 
shipments  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  to  avoid  the  use  of  cars, 
steam.ships,  or  pipe  lines  as  warehousing  facilities  We  are  making 
extensive  studies  cf  warehousing  and  tnmlnal  facilities.  Thev  mast 
be  adequate,  because  goods  and  commodities  needed  in  the  defense 
program  mu.st  be  kepi  moving  to  their  ultimate  destlnalion. 

Mr.  Lewis  I  read  somewhere  the  other  day  wjme'hing  about 
reducing  the  number  of  freight  cars  In  need  of  repair.  Can  you 
tell  us  about  that.  Mr.  Fischer? 

Mr  Fischer  Yes,  Mr.  Lewis;  I  have  asked  the  A.^^-soclatlon  of 
Am.encan  Railroads,  which  Is  cooperating  with  us.  to  reduce  to  not 
more  than  6  percent  the  number  of  cars  awaiting  repairs  That. 
Mr.  Lewis,  will  be  the  smallest  number  of  cars  needing  repairs  for 
manv.  mrinv  years 

Mr  Wafnfr  Do  we  have  enough  rolling  stock  for  an  emergency. 
Mr    Fischer? 

Mr  F1.SCHER  For  the  Immediate  future  th°  answer  Is  yes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  for  Instance,  the  railroads  have  Increased  the 
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rerson   why   any   serious  labor   shortage   should   develop. 


euUy  have   a  working  relatiouship   wiin   civic   groups    luruujjiii. 
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'^Mr^.o^N'^Uat   U   the  sltuatlcn   so   far  a«  the  highways  are 

'°m7''^h«  WeTwe  have  approximately  a  million  miles  of  hard- 
<nrfL-ed  r^s  aa  you  know  Already  the  War  Department  and 
^,^^r  R^iT  AdmlnStratlon  have  laid  out  a  network  of  strategic 
^J^wav^^ey  c«ver  some  80.000  miles  of  road.  They  lead  to 
eve^y  part  oTthe  Suntry  A  survey  has  shown  that  m  the  entire 
Kolvff  Hnnoo  miles  there  are  less  than  2.000  bridges  that  need 
Ti^  BUeShSlJ)  ca/ry-  the  heaviest  military  equipment,  and 
Ti^^hi^add  thirthe  work  of  strengthening  those  structures  has 
nircHfiv  been   underaken. 

Mr    Backhaci:    Then  vou  don't  see  any  serious  problems  in  con- 

""M^rF.I'L'«'C7ir'TSrconfldently  say  that  transportation 
on^/airo^  t"  wate'r^ys.  and  m  the  air  i,  tod^y  -P-^^,,°  Zlll 
IX^enl  ^'^rf^aSt^rTaT'trTn^s^Tta  ro^Tacii^s!^^;!  ^^^^"^^ 
fSew^ich  we  haleneveThaSr before;  we  have  inland  water-ay. 
canable  of  carrying  great  volume.,  of  freight,    we   have  SO.OOaOOO 

m^ujh     It  .si  b.  tnily  suited  that  transportation  Is  ready  lor 
any  emergency. 

The  Mystery  of  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5>,  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  E.  W.  MASON 


emment  sold  the  bankers  at  printing  cost  back  again,  paying 
'T'^^.^"^^^  ;- such'':  ^^  postage  sUmp  .ou,d  W 

*  When''congre-s  lends  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  bank  for  30  cents 
and'^t^'rrSws^he  same  thousand  ddlars  back  a.a^n  ^ct  a  p^r  ^  of 
40  years  at  »30  a  year,  it  represents  a  loss  of  $29  70  per  year 

'"'^.rJlTn.'SSy  S't  ">Swe".0.,«  unconstltutiona,  Floral 

,"«  5.1s  have  vo"ed  lo,  that  robbery  b,  manmg  80  amendment. 

"when  mre\"i;™"2U''m,c.  o,  dlstr.but.cn  ,c  the  pubUo  are  as 
Simple  as  postage-stamp  money,  there  wUl  be  no  mystery. 

Cotton  and  Commodity  Loans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FTiday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 

LETTER  SIGNED  BY  NUMEROUS  SENATORS  AND  LETJER   BY 

EDWARD  A    O  NEAL 


Mr    FRAZTER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   printed   in   the   Appendix   of   the    Record   extracts 
from  a  speech  dehvered  by  E.  W.  ^ason    chairman  of    he 
board  of  control  of  the  One  Dollar  an  Hour  Club,  at  Moultrie,  , 
Ga..  on  March  19,  1940. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    matter    referred    to    was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    MONEY 

Monev  U  a  mysterious  thlnt?  because  It  pays  a  certain  class  of 
pe^pleTo  m^elt  mysterious.  This  special  clas3  can  secure  ail  the 
Stnnev  It  wshes  for  only  the  cost  of  prlntmg.  Of  course  It  is 
^rmtlns-pr^H  mon°;_-we  have  no  other.  Printing-press  money  is 
Fhe  money  ^cuilizat-.on;  commodity  mmey  i?  the  money  of  semi- 
tiJhSsm  There  are  no  other  klnd.s  of  money  but  these  two. 
"^^S^ver JSf/nt  goes  Into  the  business  of  furnishing  this  Pnnt- 
lnff-Dre«£  money  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  an  average  of 
3?  cents  crlerrper  vear  for  each  thousand  dollars  turnished^  Some 
call  It  a  elf t   some  c'all  It  a  steal,  but  I  prefer  to  call  It  a   oan. 

If  the  UnitS  States  Govermnent  lends  a  thousand  dollars  to  one 
clifs  of  cltii^  on  their  security  for  30  red  c-nts  or  the  cost  of 
handling,  whv  not  lend  to  ull  citizens  alike-  The  only  m>stery  is 
that  It  fends  "this  money-thls  printing-press  money-to  the  bank- 
ers and  not  to  all  citizens  alike.     This  Is  uiie  mystery. 

Your  Government  itself  simply  violates  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence^d  the  Constitution  by  giving  bankers  advantages  over 
f^rm^rs  over  bus:nessm.n.  ever  workers  Well  muhi  we  a.^k.  Why 
f ^faraer  not  as  good  as  a  banker,  why  U  a  bu.niessman  not  as 
go^  2^  banker.  S^hy  is  a  worker  not  as  good  as  a  banker? 
That  they  are  not  l>  the  mystery. 

Give  us  a  monelarv  system  for  all  the  people  and  there  will  be  no 
mvitery  Henry  Fcrd  has  well  said.  "Money  Is  only  a  means  of 
Uwi-Sonation  of  goods  and  services.-  Postage-stamp  money  moves 
comScatlons  Indf  small  parcels.  There  Is  no  mystery  about 
postage-stamp  money. 

SiiDDOslng  now  the  Government  shovUd  furnish  p.Dstage-stamp 
mnnT^  the  pub  ic  as  It  dcx-s  pocket  money.  Then  we  would  have 
J^mv4^  P^age  stamps  would  be  sold  by  brokers.  The  brokers 
or  bankers  would  always  be  short  of  postage-stamp  money.  You 
wcu-d  have  to  wait  days  at  a  time  for  your  stamps,  as  there  would 
have  to  be  shortage  of  stamps  to  enable  the  banker  to  make  a  living. 
we  wouW  onlyTharge  these  bankers  for  the  cost  of  the  postage 
stamp  money— the  cost  of  printing  Congress  would  vote  t^at  jUI 
S^?i?nSent  franking  in  the  malls  should  cease-that  al  depart- 
ments  and  Congressmen  would  have  to  buy  the  Btamps  the  Gov- 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent signtd  by  numerous  Senators,  appealing  for  a  hichcr 
cotton  loan,  and  also  a  letter  from.  Mr.  Edward  A.  O  Neal. 
president  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  urging  that 
agricultural  commodity  loans  be  made  at  higher  levels. 

There  boins  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  «   ,Q,n 

*^  August  6,  1940 

The  President. 

The  White  Hcnise.  Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr    President:   The  undersigned  Senators,  representing  the 

cotton-producing    areas   of    the    United    States,    respectftjily    invite 

vour  attention  to  the  critical  situation  confronting  our  farmers  aa 

a  result  of  the  dislocations  of  foreign  trade  due  to  the  European 

war      Because  of  the  large  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  normally  ex- 

Dorted    the  situation  faced  bv  cotton  growers  is  particularly  acute. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  at  which  the  loan  rate  is  fixed,   it   is 

evident  we  will  be  unable  to  expert  our  normal  quantity  of  cotton 

during   this  season.     For  this   reason,   as   a   temporary   emergency 

n^ta^ure     a    higher    loan    rate    than    ordinarily    would    be    required 

under   normal   conditions   Is  fully   Justified   and  es.sential    in   order 

to  protect   the    Income   of   our  cotton  farmers   until  such   time   as 

more  normal  trade  conditions  can  be  restored 

Cotton  farmers  have  already  done  their  part  by  going  the  limit 
in  adju-stm^  their  acreace  of  cotton  to  brini;  supplies  into  balance 
with  demand  This  action  has  been  helpful 
'  We  approve  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  surplus  problems 
faced  by  farmers  that  were  submitted  to  you  on  August  2  by  Hon. 
Edwaid  A.  ONeal.  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  federa- 
tion For  your  convenience  we  attach  copy  of  exhibit  to  Mr. 
1  Q-Neals  letter  which  furnishes  valuable  statistical  information. 
'  A  loan  of  65  percent  of  paritv  on  cotton  would  add  approximately 
»1 10  000  000  to  the  income  of  column  farmers  above  the  amount 
thev  would  receive  under  the  present  mandatory  loan  rate  Ihe 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  on  approximately  3.000  000  bales 
wh'ch  will  be  exported  or  remain  in  the  loan  should  not  exceed 
$10  a  bale  or  a  toUl  of  t30.000.000  This  estimate  Is  based  upon  an 
estimat-d  crop  of  approximately  11.500  000  bales,  an  estimated 
domestic  con.sumpticn  of  8.500.000  bales,  exports  of  approximately 
2.000  000  bales,  leavlne  a  net  increase  in  loan  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  season  of  only  1  000.000  bales. 

An  lncrea.se  In  the  loan  price  to  65  percent  would  amount  to 
approximately  10  25  cents  per  pound  That  figure  would  assure 
the  farmers  an  adciitional  810  a  bale  on  the  entire  crop  If  the 
crop  yields  ll.SOO.OOO  bales  this  year,  the  farmers  would  be  bene- 
fited in  the  amount  of  $115,000  OOO  What  would  be  the  prcb-.ible 
cost  to  the  Government  for  providing  such  a  tremendous  adoition 
to  the  farmers'  income? 

It  is  generally  believed  bv  the  cotton  trade  that  domestic  con- 
sumption this  year  will  exceed  8.500000  bales  If  we  can  export 
a  000  000  bales,  there  will  be  a  very  small  amount  of  cotton  left  in 
this  voars  loan  It  might  be  nece.«sary  to  pay  a  subsidy  as  hiKh  as 
3  cefts  per  pound  to  secure  the  foreign  business.  That  would 
amount  to  $15  a  bale,  or  $30,000,000.  The  Federal  Surplus  fom- 
'   modities  Corporation  has  the  largest  fund  available  In  Its  history 
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for  export  subsidies.  Surplus  cotton  Is  our  greatest  agricviltural 
problem  at  tlil.s  tunc  and  the  use  of  that  money  to  aid  in  dispos- 
ing of  cotton  f>hould  bo  exceodlngly  liberal. 

Farmers  w.il  be  required  to  live  from  the  pnxreeds  of  the  current 
crop  UT:til  another  cotttin  crop  is  produced  Ropardless  of  all  efforts 
that  may  be  made,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  living  costs  and  the 
costs  of  all  things  the  farmer-  must  buy  will  be  materially  higher 
during  the  new  year  than  they  have  been  dtirlnq  the  pa.st  Cer- 
tainly all  forms  '.f  taxes  will  be  higher  and  p.Kuiy  new  taxes,  some 
of  them  hidd'-n.  will  be  applied,  resulting  in  increased  co.st  of  the 
things  farmers  buy.  Cons;di'ration  should  be  given  to  this  cer- 
tainty when  a  loan  figure  is  fixed 

We  apix-al  to  you  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  our  national  farm 
program  to  safeguard  the  Income  of  our  farmrrs  during  this  emer- 
gency. The  producers  of  our  great  export  crops  must  be  protected 
from  bearinu'  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  troubles  we  fare  as  a 
result  of  the  Eurojx'an  war  The  gains  we  have  made  toward  better 
conditions  on  American  farms  must  be  safeguarded.    We  believe 

statistical 


the  maintenance  of  a  strong  internal   economic  position   \^  funda- 
mental  to  adequate  national  defense 
Resi>ectfullv  .vubinilted. 

Charles   O     Andrews.    Florida;    Henry    F     Ashurst.    Arl7."na: 

r>ennls  Chavez.  New  Mexico;  Tom  C<innaliv.  Texas;   Hirum 

W     J(>hn.son.    California:    Kenneth    McKellar.    Ttinies,s»"; 

Josiah  W    Bailey,  North  Carolina;  John  H    nunkhead,  2d. 

Alabama;    Jamre    F    Byrne.s.    South    Ciiro'.ina;    Allen    J. 

Fliender.   Louisiana;    Pat    Harrison.    ML-^Msf irpi:    Carl    A. 

Hatch.  New  Mixico;   Jo.-h   Lee.  OklahtMnu;    Jolm   E    Miller. 

Arkansas;   Rlrliard   B    Kusscll.   Ocorgl a;    M^^rns   Slieppard. 

Texas;     Trin     Stewart      Tenncs;«-e;     Halt  ic    W      Caraway, 

Argansas;  Sheridan  Downey.  California:  Walter  F  George. 

Grorpia;    Carl    Harden.    Arizona;     L.tter    Hill.    Alabama; 

John     H      Overton.     Lonisinna;     Claude     Pepper.     Florida; 

Robert    R    Reynolds.    North    Carolina;    Ellistm    D     Smith. 

South    Carolina;     Elmer    Thomas,    Oklahoma;    Theodore 

G    Bilbo,  Misf-lsslppl. 
summary 


Item 


Normal  doinestir  ponMiniptinn  and  exports - - 

Aioraee  fHrni  [irice.  July  15,  VHO 

I'arity  jvricv.  July  l.s,  llMO - 

56  itTivnt  i>;»rity  li>;in 

fS  i>erei'iit  ii:irity  loan . .A. 

T.^  percent  ji  fity  loan   ..— — 

Parity  inronii'  innnnal  eonsumption  times  parity  price) 

F-stimatiHl  HMi»  [.r.-luction       — 

Estimated  value  of  iiHOcrop 

rarity  payments.  ItMH  - 

Aprieultiiral  oon^Tvalion  payment.s,  1940 

Estimai«-<1  tital  n-lurn^  to  i>ro<luc«'rs; 

lai  na-<«Hl  iin  vv-|>.rc»nt  1'ia.i.s  on  cotton  and  wheat:  T.Vpercent  loan  on  com 
I'erti'nt  of  parity  income       .    .         - 

(b'  Ba.'!»sl  on  •kV|«  rr«-ni  loans  on  cotton  and  wbt«t;  "S-fieroint  loan  on  com. 
i'crnnt  of  parity  inc-omo 
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AcctrsT  2,  1940. 


Hon    Fr.^nkmn  D   RonsrviaT. 

Presideiit  "f  thr  United  States, 

Thr  White  Himse.  Wafhxngton.  D.  C 

My  DE.^R  Mr  Pre-sidknt  Agriculture  face.s  a  critical  situation. 
This  industry  which  produces  in  abundance  and  where  there  are 
no  bottlenecics  has  become  the  first  major  casualty  of  the  war.  As 
the  new  crop  season  approaches  it  is  imperative  that  the  position 
of  agriculture  be  fully  and  clearly  recognized  Half  of  our  cotton. 
over  a  third  of  our  tobacco,  and  frcm  10  percent  lo  25  percent  of  our 
wheat  rice  lard,  dried  and  canned  fruit  have  normally  gone  Into 
export  During  th:s  coming  crcp  year  nearly  all  of  these  surpluses 
will  be  thrown  back  on  the  domestic  market  Tlie  benefit  pay- 
ments available  for  these  crops  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  distress 
among  producers. 

A  sympathetic  Congress  and  administration  have  provided  the 
farmers  of  the  country  with  the  machinery  for  dealing  with  this 
situation  We  are  not  helpless.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  widespread  distress  and  discontent  this  autumn  But 
prompt  action  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  protect  the  farmers'  prices 
and  income  while  the  bulk  of  their  products  move  to  market 

Farmers  are  alive  to  the  urgencv  of  this  situation:  they  recognize 
that  the  .same  procedures  and  standards  that  have  governed  our 
agricultural  pr-grnms  in  normal  times  will  net  suf!ice  to  meet  this 
emergency.  Thev  have  grave  fears  that  the  routine  established 
over  the  last  7  years  m.ay  not  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  present 
situation.  For  example,  there  has  been  substantial  merit  in  past 
years  in  the  argument  that  the  loans  on  basic  commodities  should 
be  low  so  that  the  normal  flow  of  commodities  into  export  will  not 
be  hampered  We  have  .supported  this  position.  This  argument 
has  no  merit  In  a  year  when  the  great  proportion  of  our  export 
trade  has  been  cut  off  It  has  no  merit  when  the  lean  rate  is  the 
only  hope  (  f  the  farmer  that  there  will  be  a  floor  under  his  prices. 
Stocks  will  accumulate  (his  year,  to  be  sure.  But  every  other  coun- 
trv  in  the  world  would  look  upon  such  stocks  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  stcurity  We  firmly  believe  that  our  inventories  of 
food  and  fiber  should  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  strength  to  this 
country 

Within  the  next  few  months,  we  have  grave  fears  that  Ill-advised 
Individuals  will  use  agricultural  distress  as  an  argument  for  an 
appeasement  policy — as  an  argument  for  d"als  with  those  who 
wctild  destroy  us  There  will  be  no  basis  for  such  a  poMcT  if 
dcme-'tic  prices  are  favorable  a!id  cur  domestic  position  is  .sound. 
Finally,  we  draw  attention  to  the  need  for  a  strong  internal  eco- 
nomic position  If  we  are  to  cooperate  efff-ctively  v.'.th  our  Am"r;can 
neighbors  m  efforts  to  cope  with  our  mutual  surplus  problems  It 
Is  Important  that  our  own  position  be  strong  if  we  are  to  mobilize 
full  and  rfTective  national  .'upport  for  the  task  of  keeping  tb2 
dictators  out  of  this  hemisphere 

RECOMMEND.MIONS 

We  are  not  .iskli.g  the  creation  of  any  new  machinery  to  meet 
this  emergency  All  we  ask  is  the  courageous  and  effective  use  c* 
the  machinery  which  is  now  in  existence  Specifically.  It  Is  our 
earnest  deslrp  that  the  fcUowlng  steps  tn.  taken: 

1  That  the  ccmmcxlity  loans,  which  are  now  the  only  floor  for 
agricultural  prices,  be  tet  at  higher  levels  than  vould  normally  be 
required  Specifically,  we  ask  that  the  cotton  loan  b^  f-et  at  65 
percent  cf  the  parit)  level  We  recommend  further  that  the  wheat 
kMUi,  which  was  announced  before  the  emergency  l)ecame  fully  ap- 


parent, be  adjvisted  upward  to  the  equivalent  of  the  cotton  loan. 
Such  loans  on  cotton  and  wheat,  together  with  the  mandatory 
loan  on  corn,  will  bring  the  total  returns.  Ituluding  benefit  pay- 
ments, to  approximately  75  percent  of  parity  income,  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn. 

2  We  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  immediately  call  into 
conference  representatives  of  the  ?'(der:il  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Agricul'.ural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  a  repre.s.ntative  of  the  National 
Defense  Advi.sory  Commission  to  survey  a>,'ricult  oral  mi  plus  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  present  emergency  We  ask  that  they 
formulate  programs  of  action  and  determine  the  amounts  <.t  money 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  this  em -rgoncy.  For  each  individual 
commodity  we  urge  that  such  programs  be  formulated  and  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  marketing  sea.son.  in  order  that  farmers  may 
receive  full  benefit  during  the  period  when  they  marltet  the  bulk 
of  their  crops  There  is  always  danger  that  relief  will  be  tO)  late 
and  the  b*  iieflt  will  accrue  to  handlers  and  speculators  for  whom 
It  wa.-i  never  Intended. 

3  We  ask  that  during  the  coming  months  there  be  an  Impresf-lve 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  make  cur  agricultural  surjilusen 
available  to  low  Income  and  needy  people  in  whatever  amounts 
may  be  necessary  to  give  them   a  conipletely  adequate  diet 

This  .should  include  as  a  major  element  the  bulk  purchasing 
of  commodities  in  the  farmers'  market  and  their  direct  di.^^tritaution 
to  needy  individuals. 

4  In  the  liitere>t  of  the  morale  of  our  farm  people  and  their 
.■Ingle-mmded  support  of  the  national  interest,  we  ask  a  di-clara- 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  no  farm  prices 
will  be  allowed  to  reach  ruinous  ievels  as  the  result  of  surplus 
problems  growing  out  of  the  European  war  We  ask  that  this 
statement  set  out  clearly  and  frankly  the  positive  policy  of  holding 
agricultural   prices  as  nearly   as   possible   to   parity   levels 

I  hop>e  this  matter  will  receive  your  Immediate  attention.  With 
assurances  of  my  highest  esteem,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  Edwapd  A    ONfm. 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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appearing  under  the  title  "The  Capital  Parade"  In  last 
evening's  Washlncton  Star. 

This  article  comments  upon  our  relationships  jith  South 
America,  and  deals  in  part  vath  a  proposal  which  has  b.en 

fitted  to  the  senate,  --^/^^^^^  ,^^%lZ:^.ZT'lst. 
continuation  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  Initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  which  is  intended  to  give  protection  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  economic  assault  from  any 

^^re  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa-shlngton  Evening  Star  of  August  8.  19401 

TH«    CAPTTAI.    PaRAD^-REAM.A«NT    AMI.    TRADE    PROGRAM    CONSTITUTE 

Preparations  for  DxfTrNSi  or  Hemispuir* 
(By  J  >seph  Alscp  and  R  )bcrt  Kintner) 
PreparRtlrn  for  defense  of  the  Western  HenUsphere  In  the  eve^^^ 
Of  an  early  German  v.ctory  are  being  carried  '  ;^^^„^'°,^.S '*^,.  p^^ 
The  ftr<=t  is  rearmiiment.     The  second  is  the  heml^phero  trad(   pro 
?am   worked  ou?  at  the  State  Department  and  recently  approved  at 
the  Haiwrna  Conference      The  trade  program  Is  Intended  to  suPple- 
mrnt  rearmament    by  forestalling  Cxerman  economic  penetration  in 
SLvrh  AmTA™    and^hus  preventing  the  inevitable  accompanying 

'^Yn"'iLS/i^''the'p5S  position  of  the  United  States  in  a  troubled 
^orW^Tfi  Uniwrutnt  to  knew  that  rearmament  h^  ^"^VT^n^. 
bad  y' thus  far  because  of  hampering  tax  laws  ^^ich  Conp^^ss  has 
Ken  «low  to  change  It  is  also  lmp<>rtant  to  realize  that  while  the 
uTde  pr  gram  Is  clrtainly  an  effort  m  the  right  direction,  and  ha.  a 
reain'lbre  chance  of  success.  It  cannot  possibly  be  considered  a  sure 
reliance  In  time  cf  crisis 

SHIEU)  AOAINST  PRESSURE 
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ARTICLE  BY  WILLLAAI  PHILIP  SIMMS 


The  trade  program  has  changed  sc  much  that  It  is  no  longer  clear  y 
«ndJrsto.,d  bv  most  people      As  originally  conceived   in   the  S  ate 
and  Agriculture  Departments  the  prrgram  called  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  vast  hemispheric  marketing  cooperative,  or  several  smaller    , 
cooperative*,   all   financed   and   managed  from  Wafhmgtcn 

The  theory  was  that  the  nations  of  the  Americas  could  bargain  | 
better  with  (>rmanv  in  a  united  front,  and  that  with  the  United  ] 
States  -erving  as  the  broker  of  the  hemisphere.  Germany  would  be  ' 
unable  to  break  down  the  resistance  cf  the  smaller  nations  by  eco- 

°°As'con^^  after  the  discussions  at  Habana.  the  program  is  far 
less  ambitious  and  more  practical  Broadly  speaking,  three  steps  are 
clannod  (1)  The  Unltetl  States  being  the  only  Nation  in  the  heml- 
snhere  rich  in  liquid  capital,  will  lend  money  against  South  Ameri- 
cai.  surpluses,  thus  permilUng  South  American  commodities  to  be  , 
stored  until  Gernuiny  Is  ready  to  pay  a  reasonable  price;  (2)  market- 
ing agreements  will  be  made  between  this  country  and  the  South 
American  nations,  dividing  the  world  markets  as  they  were  divided, 
lor  example,  in  the  prewar  copper  agreement;  (3)  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  will  then  be  free  to  uade  as  Uiey  please,  with  Germany 
or  anyone  els  •.  so  long  as  they  observe  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Unit*  d  States  leans  and  the  marketing  agreements. 

There  are  certain  minor  points  in  the  program,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise of  additional  UnlUd  States  loans  to  finance  South  American 
PI  eduction  of  raw  materials  like  rubber,  which  this  country  must 
buy  somewhere  abroad  But  the  protjrams  essence  is  expressed  in 
the  three  major  points  The  object  of  the  new  program  U  the  same 
as  the  object  of  the  hemisphere  trade  cooperative,  to  shield  the 
leaker  American  nations  from  German  pressure. 

HXALTHT  DOtTBTS 

As  has  been  said,  the  program  Is  sane  and  points  In  the  right 
direction  In  making  a  balance  sheet  of  the  factors  operating  for 
ard  against  the  pr.-grams  success,  the  most  important  Item  on  the 
favorable  side  is  the  attitude  of  the  South  American  leaders  At 
Habana  as  at  all  such  conferences,  the  Argentinians  and  one  or 
two  other  delegations  made  a  show  of  independence  for  the  record. 

This  show  in  no  wav  altered  the  basic  fact  that  the  leading  men 
In  all  nations  of  the  h-^misphere  hate  the  prospect  of  German  domi- 
nation are  now  exceedingly  afraid  of  it  and  are  therefore  wiU.ng 
to  airree  to  extraordinary  measures  to  gviard  their  Independence 

On  the  other  h.md.  this  attitude  of  tho  South  Ainerlcau  lenders 
Will  last  only  so  long  as  they  feel  reasonably  sure  of  th.-  protection 
of  the  United  States.     This  psychological  problem  is  fuiidamental 
Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of  practical  obstacles  also  threat- 
ening the  program  ^     .   ^  ,„     •cn/^r>nnrv^n 

For  one  thing,  the  President  has  asked  Congress  for  $500,000  000 
to  finance  the  program  throui^h  the  R  F  C  But  Congress  has  not 
vet  acted  If  the  worst  fears  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
are  substantiated.  Germany  will  be  victorious  this  summer  The 
program  is  extremely  complex,  and  If  Congress  delays  mucti  longer 
there  will  be  no  time  even  to  arrange  the  surplus  loans  Then  too. 
the  marketing  agreements  will  have  to  cover  several  commodities, 
such  as  Wheat  and  beef  Being  produced  In  this  country  these 
are  oollUcal  poison  and  will  add  to  the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
always  attend  the  preparation  of  marketing  agreements  F  nally. 
eve-i'  II  the  loans  and  marketing  agreements  are  successfully  ar- 
ranged thev  will  still  be  pretty  feeble  weapons  against  the  Inces- 
lu'nt  ■fifth  column-  activity,  the  brutal  economic  discrimination 
k«alnst  unsympathetic  bu.slnessmen.  and  the  elaborate  propaganda 
with  which  the  Germans  will  attempt  to  combat  the  American 
effort. 


Mr  REYNOLDS  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  reading  from 
day  to  day  articles  in  the  Washington  Daily  New.s  by  Mr. 
William  Philip  Simm.s.  who  has  recently  flown  15.000  miles 
over  the  Pan-American  Airways  In  South  America  and  Central 
America,  studying  subjects  in  which  we  are  Interested.  I 
have  read  them  with  so  much  interest  that  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  daily  to  have  them  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  likewise 
read  those  articles.  The  articles  are  very  brief,  very  inter- 
esting, very  much  to  the  point. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  publi;hed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday. 
Aueust  8.  1940.  by  William  Phil:p  Simms,  headed  "Latins 
Doubt  Habana  Pact  Will  Succeed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iProm  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  8.  1940) 
L.^TINs  Doubt  H.^d.^na  Pact  Wnx  Succeed 
(Ey  William  Philip  Simm^.  Scripps-Howard  foreign  editor) 
The   United   States  cannot    shut   Germany   nut   of    ^h£_West-rn 

Hemisphere  with  a  wall  of  gold^  ^"^^%"^rM%,h  !Sd  Smth 
could  not  permanently  corner  the  products  of  North  and  Smth 
America  and  fcrce  the  Nazis  to  buy  them  on  our  term.'* 

In  all  my  15  000-mlle  Journey  up  and  down  the  principal  countries 

below  the  Caribbean.  I  failed  to  find  a  single  statesman  or  bu-.ness 

man  Latin  or  Yankee,  who  believed  that  the  so-called  Inter-Arnerl- 

can  cartel  to  purchase  and  handle  Western  Hemisphere  surpluses 

'    would  work  out  as  a  practical  proposition. 

Thev  aerecd  that  If  the  United  States  were  willing  and  able,  year 
aftef  yeaf  to  ,ay  out  a  billion  and  a  quarter  to  $2  000^)000  to 
finance  such  a  scheme,  one  of  two  things  would  happen  The  total  - 
tar.an  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  either  gang  up  on  Uncle 
Sam  to  break  his  stranglehold  on  inter-American  commerce,  or  else 
pay  no  attention  to  It  and  start  developing  their  own  sources  of 
1   supply  outside  the  cartel 

MIGHT   BE  DISASTROUS 

Which  of  the  two  would  happen  would  depend  upon  Just  how 
desperately  Europe  and  Asia  needed  the  moat,  wheat,  coffee,  cotton. 
and  other  American  products  And  the  betting  would  seem  to  favor 
the  second  alternative— namely,  the  development  of  new  .sources 

And  that  South  American  trade  experts  observed,  would  simply 
add  to  the  Americas'  trouble  The  warehouses  of  this  hemisphere 
are  already  bursting  with  surplus  cotton,  wheat,  com.  meats,  cof- 
fee and  other  products  For  already  the  world  supply  is  greater 
than  world  consumption  So  if  the  toUlttarian  powers  found  it 
Inconvenient.  difBcult.  or  impossible  to  buy  these  things  in  the 
American  market  and  hence  began  to  produce  still  more,  say  in 
Australia  India.  China  Africa.  Russia,  and  Eurojie.  the  American 
republics  would  be  left  holding  the  bag  with  a  vengeance  Their 
natural  markets  would  disappear  not  temporarily  but  for  all  time. 

•If  the  cartel  Is  out."  I  a&ked.  "what  can  we  do  to  cushion  the 
economic  impact  of  a  Nazi  victory  in  Europe  on  South  America?" 

COMPOSITE  OF   ANSWERS 


Here  is  something  like  a  composite  of  the  answers  I  received 
1  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  invade  this  hemisphere  militarily, 
hit  back  with  everything  we  ve  got— particularly  if  the  thrust  is 
made  an\-where  near  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  or  their 
approaches  Any  weakness  now  in  the  face  of  foreign  threats  wouid 
l<Se  us  whatever  prestige  we  may  have  managed  to  buUd  up  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande 

3  Do  everything  we  can  to  increase  our  trade  with  South  Amer- 
ica especially  imports.  Internationally  speaking,  hearts  follow  the 
trade  routes  If  Argentina  is  bitter  against  us  and  friendly  toward 
Gr^at  Britain,  it  is  because  Britain  Is  her  best  customer  and  we  are 
a  poor  one.  In  1938.  the  last  year  before  the  war.  the  United 
Kingdom  took  nearly  32  percent  of  Argent Inas  exports.  Germany. 
11  5  percent;  United  States,  8  1. 

3  Holp  rea.sonably  with  South  Americas  rearmament.  Ifs  silly 
to  say  that  this  or  that  regime  is  a  dictatcr--hlp  or  that  it  has 
Nazi  or  Fascist  leanings  Latin  American  regimes,  with  few  cx- 
cep-.lons.  havt  almost  always  been  dictatcrshipc-  And  P'^rflrio  D.a^ 
Meiico-8  iron  man  for  decades,  was  a  sort  cl  Fascist  or  Nazi  before 
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the  Duce.  the  Fuehrer,  or  even  the  words,  were  born  No  South 
American  dictator  is  going  to  qllow  the  Germans  or  Japanese  to 
Invade  his  country  If  he  can  help  it.  But  he  may  not  be  able  to 
help  It  unless  he  is  to  some  degree  armed. 

COULD  EXTEND  CREDrT 

4  Find  a  way  to  extend  long-term  credit  to  buyers  of  American 
picducts.  This  covild  be  done  by  Governmeiit  agency  or  privately. 
It  could  be  arranged  so  that  American  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  have  weekly  pay  rolls  to  meet,  could  get  their  money 
In  60  or  90  days,  while  some  central  organization  carried  their 
Lt.tin  American  customers  for  the  necessary  time 

5.  Help  develop  communications,  transportation.  Industries,  etc  . 
on  condition  that  equipment  and  technicians  come  from  the  United 
States.  Sell  productive  equipment  on  terms  which  would  permit 
such  equipment  lu  help  pay  for  Itself,  as  the  Germans  do. 

6.  Help  culturally.  Help  build  elementary  schools,  improve  hy- 
giene, train  doctors,  nurses  Increase  manylold  the  number  of 
scholarships  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Bring  keymen 
and  women  to  the  United  States  to  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 
Germany  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  that  sort  of  thing  Henry 
Ford's  River  Rouge  plant  Is  as  Impressively  eflacicnt  as  the  Germany 
Army. 

1  USE  BURIED  COLO 

7.  Us?  some  cf  the  $20,000,000,000  now  buried  at  Fort  Knox  to  put 
South  America's  princ:p:il  currencies  on  a  gold  v)r  dollar  basis,  thus 
frustrating  the  reported  Nazi  plan  to  tie  them  to  the  mark  and 
demonetize  geld. 

What  if  we  did  eventually  lose  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  so. 
It  is  asked,  In  transactions  like  these?  Wouldn't  we  gpt  most  of 
it  back  in  the  form  of  wages  to  American  workers  in  the  first  place? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  a  better  Investment  in  the  long  run  than  some 
of  the  billions  we  have  tossed  into  the  public  "kitty"?  Or  lent  to 
Europe? 
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Friday.  August  9  degislatwe  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  publi.'-hed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  interesting  article  written  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  and  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Wa.shington  Post.  The  article  deals 
in  a  most  enlightening  way  with  the  great  economic  and 
social  values  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  VALUE  OF  C     C.  C — YOUTH  PROGRAM   STILL   NEEDED 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

The  balancing  cf  the  Budget,  which  the  Republicans  have  been 
grooming  as  a  campaign  is.sue  for  almost  7  years,  has  been  pushed 
Into  the  indefinite  future  by  the  exigencies  of  national  defense. 
But  the  demand  that  the  huge  outlays  for  national  defense  t>e 
offset  In  part  by  economies  in  the  so-called  nonessentials  is  arising 
again,  and  doubtless  will  be  heard  throughout  the  campaign. 

It  scouting  around  for  nones^scntials  some  of  the  economizers  have 
new  picked  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  They  give  as  their 
reason  the  recent  relaxation  of  the  C.  C.  C.  regulations  to  permit 
the  enrollment  of  yoviths  from  families  with  moderate  Incomes. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post.  "If  the  C  C.  C.  finds  that  the 
quotas  assigned  to  the  several  States  are  not  filled,  that  evidently 
means  that  relief  needs  are  less  pressing  and  economies  could  be 
InstiUited  with  comparative  ease." 

Much  cf  the  work  done  by  the  C.  C.  C.  is  not  pressing.  In  the  view 
of  the  Wiislnngton  Post,  and  does  not  provide  a  great  variety  of 
opportunities  lor  training.  It  thinks  that  If  Gcvernmcnt  money 
is  to  be  spent  on  training  young  men  from  nonrelicf  families,  it 
could  be  spent  more  advantageously  by  financing  vocational  training 
In  private  mdu.stries. 

Vocational  training  in  private  Industries,  properly  safeguarded, 
can  be  of  great  value  In  the  defense  program  now  getting  under 
way.  It  is  perhaps  true,  also,  that  the  C.  C.  C  does  not  provide  a 
great  variety  of  opportunities  for  training.  However,  the  training 
program  of  the  C.  C  C  ha*  been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  la-st  few 
years,  and  the  emphasis  from  now  en  will  be  even  more  on  train- 
ing for  useful  civilian  and  noncombatant  military  Jobs. 


The  unemploj-ment  problem  among  youth  is  much  larger  than 
Is  implied  by  the  Washington  Post  and  others  who  are  beginning  to 
urge  !i  reduction  in  the  C  C  C.  Throughout  the  depression  about 
one-third  of  all  the  unemployed  have  been  found  m  the  16  to  24 
age  group 

The  Biggers  unemployment  census  in  November  and  December 
1937  indicated  that  there  were  almost  4.000000  unemployed  in 
this  age  range.  Of  these  almost  2.500.000  were  t>oya  These  were 
youtlLs  who  were  out  of  school  and  who  wantcxl  Jobs,  but  were 
unable  to  find  them.  They  did  not  Include  a  large  number  who 
were  being  kept  in  school  and  colIer;e  with  help  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Nor  d:d  they  include  perhaps  1.750.000 
partly  employed  young  people  who  wanted  regular  Jobs. 

Of  course,  these  unemployed  youth  are  not  confined  to  families 
on  relief.  Must  a  boy  of  18  or  21  or  23  be  condemned  to  idleness 
because  his  father  is  employed?  Rcf^ardless  of  tlie  father's  employ- 
ment or  station  in  life,  tlie  moral  damage  to  a  youth  who  cannot 
obtain  useful  work  is  a  matter  of  serious  national  concern. 

A  great  majority  of  the.se  unemployed  young  people  have  never 
had  regular  Jobs  They  have  never  learned  the  habits  of  steady 
work,  mucli  less  the  sJtllls  which  improve  their  chances  to  obtain 
steady  work. 

The  C.  C  C.  has  not  been  strictly  limited  to  boys  from  families  on 
relief.  It  has  been  open  all  along  to  boys  whose  families  might 
have  gone  on  relief  if  they  had  not  received  the  $20  or  $25  a 
month  from  a  sen  enrolled  in  the  C.  C.  C.  In  1937,  wlien  CouKress 
made  the  C.  C  C.  a  semipermanent  agency  by  authorizing  its  con- 
tinuation for  3  years,  and  again  in  1940,  when  the  authorization 
was  renewed  for  3  years,  the  test  of  eligibility  was  "unemployed 
and  in  need  of  employment"  This  was  a  test  of  the  need  of  the 
individual  boy.  not  of  the  need  of  his  family.  By  authority  of 
Congress  the  C  C.  C.  has  been  open,  for  3  years,  to  Ijoys  from 
families  eligible  for  relief,  even  if  they  were  not  on  relief.  For 
more  than  a  year  It  has  been  open  to  boys  from  families  whose  liv- 
ing standard  Is  below  "normal  '  for  the  community  in  which  they 
reside  The  recent  relaxation  is  only  another  slight  broadening 
of  the  economic  area  from  which  C.  C.  C  boys  may  be  recruited. 
As  in  the  past,  youths  from  families  on  relief  or  eligible  for  relief 
receive  the  preference 

Conscription.  If  approved  by  Congress,  will  reduce  unemployment 
In  the  21  24  age  group  When  some  youths  are  to  be  called,  by 
lot,  to  defend  their  country  is  precisely  when  it  is  mo.st  important 
that  all  young  people  be  made  to  realize  that  there  is  a  useful  place 
for  them  in  our  society.  The  boys  who  enter  the  combatant  serv- 
ices must  feel  that  they  are  preparing  to  defend  something  that  Is 
worth  defending.  Tliey  cannot  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  defending  people  so  myopic  as  to  condemn  young  people  U> 
idleness  rather  tlian  to  pay  them  modest  sums  to  coiiBerve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  to  acquire  training  which  will 
make  them  more  useful  citizens,  through  subagencies  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
and  the  N.  Y.  A. 


Friendship  of  Americas  Cemented  by  Airways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

()!•  NOKTU  <  AUOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  PHILIP  SIMMS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
William  Philip  Simms  headed  "Friendship  of  Americas  Ce- 
mented by  Airways."  published  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  of  today,  August  9,  1940. 

In  that  connection  I  wi.sh  to  say,  unhesitatingly  and  with 
perfect  candor,  that  I  think  the  gratitude  of  the  United  States 
is  due  to  the  Pan-American  Airways,  because  that  organiza- 
tion was  started  without  any  financial  help  from  the  United 
States  Government.  I  recently  ob-ervcd  in  an  article  I  read 
that  $20,000,000  were  put  up  to  start  that  company.  The 
Pan-American  Airways  have  done  more  to  cement  friend- 
.ship  between  the  people  of  South  America  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  anything  our  Government  has  ever  done  in  those 
countries.  They  have  given  us  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  European  countries  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  orders  have 
come  from  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  South  American 
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continent  to  our  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  a  couple 
of  days,  thus  giMng  us  an  advantage  of  anywhere  from  5  to  10 
days  over  the  manufacturers  in  European  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Au^st  9,   1940] 

PRirJTOSHIP     OP     AMEKICAS     CEJiENTTO     BT      AIRWAYS 

(By  William  PhlUp  Slmms.  Scripps-Howard  foreign  editor) 
TWO  thmes  have  served,  protobly  more  than  all  the  others  put 
♦  n^h*>r     to   draw    North    and    South    America    closer    together    in 
;Sde    mendshlp    and   mutual   understanding.     These   are    trans- 
Dortatlon  and  communications.  .      ^,   »,k«_ 

Ml  the  ambassadors,  all  the  good-wiUers.  all  the  g«;^  neighbor 
nollcles  and  everything  else  combined  would  never  have  got  to 
S^st  ba:«e^r  if  they  h^d.  the  effect  would  not  have  lasted-had  It 

'  "°Fo'"^';er^ui*' independent,  uncontrolled  and  un.subsid>zed 
prfS  aSoclatlons  have  tien  carrying  ^t»«  "^^^-^-.^^i^y  *'^,^  "'|f,^' 
back  and  forth  between  the  northern  and  sou-hern  contlnenU^ 
S;d  i^erican^lpa.  and  more  rec.-ntl>^  planes  have  been  speeding 
up  and  facUiUtlng  Inter- American  trade  and  travel. 

AIBWATS   LEAD   WAT 

Of  all  these  ties,  none  is  more  important  than  the  «'"^P*™\1^«  , 
^^^nrr^^r  ty^c  alfwavs  What  the  railroad  builders  did  for  the 
States  bvo^ning^p^he  rich  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
hSnrL  to  make  us  a  united  nation.  Pan  American  and  Panagra 
^ffn^^rl^n-Grace  Line)  Airways  are  now  doing  for  the  repubUcs 

°Stavr,uTcom;TeS?Y5.000  miles  of  air  travel  by  Pan  American. 
Since  bLrdlngSS  Dixie  Clipper  on  June  24  at  Lisbon.  Portugal. 
?  have^wn  ^ross  the  Atlantic  to  New  York.  U>  Miami  to  Barran- 
riu.Ua  ^istobal  Guayaquil.  Arlca.  Santiago.  Buenos  Aires.  Rio  de 
Janefro  R^lTe  Para.  British  Guiana.  French  Guiana.  Dutch 
OuTana.  -^idad.^ko  Rico.  Haiti.  Cuba,  and  way  stations,  and 
back  to  the  National  Capital. 

Not  once  Is  the  entire  distance  did  a  single  spark  plug  In  any  one 
of  the  muu  Jle  motors  misfire  There  was  never  even  a  spu^^er^  I 
cro^ti^e  Equator  twice,  sailed  high  over  steaming  Jungles  and 
sf^S  dierts-  through  tropical  storms  in  daylight  and  darkness; 
aS^ncT^ris  the  snow-clad  Andes  In  midwinter;  past  the  Iced 
i[L^  of  Aa.ncagua.  loftiest  mountain  peak  of  the  western  world 
Sd  over  tSr  lW)-mile-wlde  mouth  of  the  yellow  Amazon.  And 
never  an  uneasy  moment. 

SAimr    ACCEPTED   FACT 

But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  brag  about  flying^  There 
is  nothmg  no-"Vl  about  that  On  every  leg  of  my  Journey  I  had  as 
feUow  pa-Lngers  graybeards  and  youngsters,  women,  children  and 
s!inetlm^babies  in  W^Just  as  In  any  Pullman  car  ^^  Safety  m 
American  planes  is  now  an  accepted  fact.  I  aim  merely  to  c^l 
atTentlon  U>  something  that  Is  going  on  right  under  our  eyes  some- 
thing  of  immense  importance  to  the  relations  between  North  and 
South  America,  which  most  of  us  are  overlooking. 

Panagras  flr^  weekly  schedule  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 
called  for  9  days  as  against  18  by  the  fastest  steamers.  Even  that 
was  pretty  rev-olutlonary.  Today,  however,  there  ^service  three 
tlmes^a  wVek.  and  the  time  has  been  cut  In  half  Soon,  when  the 
new  cut-off  across  the  Brazilian  bulge  Is  ready,  the  time  will  be 
further  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  days.  But  even  that  is  not  all. 
From  Miami  to  Barranqullla.  Colombia.  I  traveled  by  stratocllpper 
in  a  sealed  cabin  through  the  substratosphere  The  time  was  ex- 
actly 6  hours— the  fastest  ever  made  by  a  commercial  plane  between 
North  and  South  America.  When  these  planes  really  get  goir.g.  and 
night  travel  starts.  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  wUl  be  only  2  days 
apart 

TOUOH     SLEDDING 

But  the  going  has  not  been  easy  for  Pan  American-Grace  Air- 
ways Both  the  Germans  and  the  French  were  strongly  entrenched 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  before  Panagra  charted  the 
west  coast  airways  And  to  make  it  all  the  tougher.  Germany 
Franc«  and  Italy  subsidized  their  lines  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  "  The  American  concern  had  to  pay  Its  way  by  carrying 
passengers,  express,  and  foreign  mail,  or  go  tmder. 

So  when  the  Panagra  pioneers  planked  down  their  original 
taoOOOOOO  It  was  an  Investment  In  faith.  Just  an  old  American 
custom'  True,  they  had  a  foreign  mall  contract,  but  It  was  en- 
tirely temporary  with  no  certainty  of  continuity.  Not  even  when 
another  $10  000  000  was  needed  for  equipment  to  keep  Panagra 
abreast  of  the  times.  But  now  the  unc-ortalnty  is  nearly  over  The 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  hiis  adjusted  rates  on  foreign  nvall  to  enable 
operators  to  perform  the  type  of  service  required  In  the  public 
interest.  _  ,. 

There  is  no  mUltary  objective  behind  the  American  air  lines. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  develop  faster  and  better  transportation,  with- 
cut  which  trade  will  stagnate.  They  aim  to  bring  buyers  and  sell- 
ers together  in  close  and  friendly  contact  and  make  it  easier  and 
pleasimter  for  our  South  American  friends  and  neighbcis  to  visit 
lis  than  to  visit  Europe. 


TTME   ELEMENT  VTTAl. 

The  time  element  today  Is  more  vital  than  ever  ^'°f^ '"  *"  .'^Ij; 
tory  It  is  vital  to  governments  to  businessmen,  and  to  poll.ical 
and  cultural  relations  between  nations  A„,r.r 

What  w.  are  trying  to  do.  Juan  Trippe.  P.^f  tj*^"^."^/^^;^?^^'; 
lean  Airways  system,  told  me  years  ago.  is  to  swing  the  ame 
adTantige  to  S!  side  of  American  commerce  and  a  better  under- 

'"'"^k"a'nybodryou'S"ln  South  America  today,  and  ti.ey  will 
telf  you  tKe  American  air  people  are  doing  all  that  and  more.  I  ve 
^'wn  in  practically  every  ^ntry  in  the  world,  and  I  can  say  that 
in  the  air  we  re  tops 


An  Ominous  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF   VIKGIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  Jvdy  4.  1940 
Mr  DARDEN  of  Virginia.    M>.  Speaker,  we  celebrate  today 
an  event  of  profound  importance— an  event  upon  which  rests 
in  great  part  those  institutions  which  guarantee  Uberty  and 
individual  freedom  in  our  country.  ,  .^    -»_      w 

We  have  seen  in  recent  weeks  the  destruction  of  the  French 
Republic  at  the  hands  of  a  highly  trained  and  efficient  Ger- 
man army  led  by  capable  and  ruthless  men  f„„„Hi^ 
This  melancholy  happening  has  surprised  and  profoundly 
shocked  our  people,  because  there  has  always  been  a  close 
bond  of  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  of  France.  We  are  still  wondering  what  could  have 
happened  to  an  army  which  we  had  long  believed  to  be  the 

equal  of  any  on  earth.  

The  answer.  I  think,  will  be  found  in  lack  of  preparation 
and  lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  Government  of  France.  ^.  v.  v,       u 

We  cannot  repair  now  the  great  damage  which  has  been 
wrought,  but  we  can.  if  we  are  wise,  profit  from  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  frightful  catastrophe. 

There  is  now  under  way  a  great  armament  program.  We 
are  rushing  through  the  Congress  huge  appropriations  in 
order  to  make  available  the  money  necessary  for  the  materials 
of  war     But  this  is  only  part  of  our  problem. 

Appropriations  readily  made  will  not  make  secure  the 
future  This  money  must  be  turned,  and  quickly  turned,  into 
instrumentalities  of  defense  and  protection  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive In  addition,  our  men  must  be  weU  trained.  The  grim 
situation  which  today  confronts  us  will  not  be  overcome 
simply  by  a  grant  of  money. 

We  shall  be  forced  to  exert  every  effort  and  to  expend  our 
energies  to  the  utmost  if  we  are  to  supply  in  time  the  weapons, 
the  ships,  the  aircraft,  and  the  ammunition  of  which  we  stand 
in  immediate  and  desperate  need. 

To  these  must  be  added  an  unconquerable  spirit  if  our  coun- 
tr>-  is  to  live  through  the  challenging  years  which  lie  ahead. 

Those  who  seek  to  govern  themselves  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  democratic 
system. 

The  vitality  of  the  democracies  has  been  sapped  by  a 
philosophy  the  unsoundness  of  which  is  only  equaled  by  its 
broad  acceptance.  A  philosophy  of  ease— a  belief  that  the 
difficulties  of  mankind  will  readily  yield  to  statutes  enacted  by 
the  Congress  rather  than  to  sacrifice  and  to  toil. 

The  Slate  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  mankind.  It  can- 
not guarantee  either  health  or  prosperity.  It  can  destroy 
both,  but  it  can  create  neither.  These  in  the  end  must  rest 
in  large  part  with  our  individual  citizens. 

Our  duty  cannot  be  discharged  by  making  appropriations. 
We  mast  7.0  further— much  further—  and  see  that  the  coun- 
try is  fully  armed,  with  its  fighting  men  well  trained,  if  we 
are  to  celebrate  at  this  time  next  year. 
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Taxes  or  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LExMKE 

OF  NOKTU  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1940 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  tax»'.s  or  bonds.  May  I  ask  why  an  intelligent 
people  should  De  burdened  with  either  taxes  or  bonds?  Why 
should  cur  Government  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  give 
them  away  for  the  cost  of  printing — seven-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  bill — and  then  issue  interest-bearing,  tax-exempt  bonds 
in  order  to  get  back  part  of  its  credit?  If  any  businessman 
did  this,  he  would  be  adjudged  insane. 

Why  should  cur  Government  issue  $5,467,445,045  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  give  them  to  the  large  bankers  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  for  nothinc  except  the  cost 
of  printing  and  then  issue  in  addition  $45,000,000,000  tax- 
exempt,  interest-bearing  bends  and  give  them  to  these  same 
bankers  for  a  check  bock  and  a  deposit  book?  These  large 
bankers  now  have  the  $5,467,445,045  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  they  also  have  the  $45,000,000,000  tax-exempt,  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  and  the  Government  is  still  in  financial 
distress. 

If  our  Government  can  Issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
give  them  to  the  large  bankers  for  nothing,  why  can  it  not 
issue  these  same  notes  to  pay  its  own  obligations?  If  the 
Government  would  do  this,  then  the  people  would  not  have  to 
tax  themselves  $1,400,000,000  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  on 
these  tax-exempt  bonds.  Then  there  v.ould  not  be  12,000.000 
people  out  of  employment  and  millions  more  on  a  disguised 
dole  system.     As  Thomas  Edison  so  ably  said: 

If  the  Nation  cf.n  i.-tue  a  dollar  bend.  It  can  i.ssue  a  dollar  bill. 

May  we  ask  what  is  money?  What  is  its  purpose  and 
function?  Money  is  not  gold.  Money  is  not  silver.  Money 
is  not  paper.  Money,  as  such,  has  no  intrinsic  value — it  is 
not  wealth.  It  is  a  unit  of  exchange,  a  measure  of  values,  a 
common  denominator  with  which  we  measure  the  compara- 
tive values  of  ccmmcdities;  it  is  a  yardstick  with  which  we 
measure  the  value  of  the  things  produced  by  the  energy  of  a 
people. 

Besides  being  a  yardstick,  a  medium  of  exchange,  money 
also  represents  the  accumulated  wealth  cf  a  nation.  It  serves 
as  a  storage  of  individual  credit,  produced  by  mental  and 
physical  energy,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  property.  It 
serves  as  negotiable  credit  in  the  present  or  future  acquisition 
of  property,  the  value  of  which  is  measured  by  it  as  a  yard- 
stick. 

Money  is  now  made  by  law.  made  full  legal  tender  by  a 
sovereign  governmrnt.  It  no  longer  has  intrinsic  value  as 
such.  It  is  a  yardstick  with  which  we  measure  and  exchange 
present  and  future  wealth.  The  Government  should  never 
give  it  away  to  anyone  except  for  value  received,  for  services 
rendered. 

Article  I.  section  8,  part  5,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  reads: 

Ccngre.^s  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
therecf.  and  of  foreign  coin      •      •      '. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  I. 
durmg  the  1933  special  session  of  Congress,  introduced  a  bill 
creating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  reintroduced  it  in 
every  Congress  since,  and  it  is  now  pending  before  Congress. 

This  bank  would  transfer  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  public  works  and  public  expendi- 
tures as  directed  from  time  to  time  by  acts  of  Congress.  Thus 
it  would  put  the  United  States  upon  a  cash  basis.  It  would 
use  the  money  and  the  credit  that  belongs  to  us  all  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all  in  place  of  giving  it  away  to  a  few  individuals 
and  borrowing  it  back  again  by  issuing  tax-exempt  interest- 


bearing  bonds.  It  would  end  the  tax-exempt.  Interest -btar- 
ing,  bond-issuing  racket  once  and  for  all.  It  would  save  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  and  the 
political  subdivisions  billions  of  dollars  of  interest  tax?s. 

This  b-ink  wou.'d  make  loans  to  any  State  or  Terntoiy  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  for 
public  improvements  up  to  30  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  any  such  State,  Territory,  or  political 
subdivision.  It  would  give  preference  to  States.  Territories, 
or  political  subdivisions  whenever  and  wherever  there  is 
unemployment  or  where  the  wage  scale  for  common  labor  falls 
below  a  living  annual  wage.  It  would  enable  us  to  establish 
an  American  standard  cf  living  for  all  cf  cur  citizens. 

This  bill  provides  th.it  the  bank,  using  its  capital  and  other 
available  funds  as  a  revolvmi;  fund,  shall  take  up  the  $45.- 
COO.OCO.OOO  of  outstanding  tax-(xempt  interest-bearing  bonds 
and  certificates  of  indebtedness.  In  other  woids,  this  bank, 
by  using  the  money  and  credit  that  belongs  to  us  all,  would 
take  up  the  Government's  outstanding  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations and  henceforth  tran.sact  tlie  Nation's  business  with 
cash.  Our  Government  would  no  longer  b."  compelled  to  pay 
$1,140,000  000  interest  annually  on  its  own  money  and  credit. 
It  would  be  freed  from  self-imposed  bondage — debts,  interest, 
and  taxes. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  this 
Government  ever  again  to  issue  tax-exempt  interest -bearinp: 
bonds  in  order  to  borrow  back  its  own  credit.  It  will  save 
the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  interest  and  taxes.  It  will 
save  the  revenues  the  Government  new  loses  on  tax-exempt 
bonds.  It  will  enable  States,  counties,  school  districts,  cities, 
and  towns  to  refund  their  bonded  indebtedness  at  a  service 
charge  of  less  than  1  percent  in  place  of  5.  6.  or  7  p«'rcent 
interest.  It  will  get  the  Federal  Govrnment.  State  govern- 
ments, and  various  political  subdivisions  out  of  debt.  It  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Congres.s  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof. 

When  the  bill  creating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  law  it  will  give  the  Nation  a  banking  system  owned, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  cur  Government  in  its  sovereign 
and  governmental  capacity.  It  will  give  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  at  all  times  a  .sufficient  currency — a  m<  dium  of  ex- 
change so  that  the  energies  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  and 
women  can  and  will  be  utilized  in  the  creation  of  new  wealth. 
It  will  give  us  the  "abundant  life"  rather  than  poverty  by 
scarcity  produced  by  the  wanton  destruction  and  ignorant 
curtailment  of  the  production  of  wealth  through  the  insanity 
of  official  Wa.shinglon 

By  using  the  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  the  people  will  soon  be  nb'.e  to  pay  up  the 
$300  000  000,000  ol  public  and  private  debts  and  .save  $15  000.- 
000  000  each  year  in  interest.  There  will  then  be  no  further 
need  of  the  Federal  Government.  State  governments,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  going  into  debt  by  issuing  tax- 
exempt  interest-bearing  bonds.  There  will  then  be  no  fur- 
ther need  of  the  people  going  into  debt  or  buying  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  this  Nation — 
a  human  wrecking  machine.  We  will  then  be  able  to  go  on 
a  cash  basis  and  devote  our  energies  to  producing  and  dis- 
tributing wealth  rather  than  to  paying  intere'st  and  debts. 
We  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  mortgage  our  own  future  or 
that  of  our  children  and  grandchildren  to  a  money  and 
credit  monopoly. 

What  a  wonderful  country  this  would  be  if  we,  as  a  whole, 
had  started  and  continued  on  a  cash  basis  ever  since  the 
Nation  was  established;  if  we  had  never  permitted  a  lending 
class— a  money  trust — to  exist.  What  a  happy  people  we 
would  be  today  if  we  had  never  permitted  anyone  to  control 
and  manipulate  the  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  so  as  to 
destroy  industry  through  bankruptcy  and  wreck  millions  of 
homes  by  mortgage  foreclo.sures  and  evictions.  What  a  dif- 
ference It  would  have  made  for  all  cf  us  if.  in  place  of  paying 
interest  on  $300,000,000,000  of  public  and  private  debts,  our 
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Government  had  provided  us  with  sufficient  money  to  do  the 
Nations  business  and  remain  on  a  cash  basis  „„_..,_. 

It  is  self-evident  that  we  cannot  borrow  or  tax  ourselves 
in  o  irmanent  prosperity.  Our  monetary  system  has  teen 
rG5Donsible  for  all  the  panics  and  depressions.  It  is  a  dis- 
honTt  ystem  th^  has  been  permitted  to  continue  only  be- 
cause of  lack  of  understanding.  We  cannot  permit  our  Gov- 
ernment to  contmue  to  issue  it5  money  and  credit  and  give 
U  away  for  nothing  and  then  borrow  it  back  by  issuing  tax- 
exempt  interest-bearing  bonds. 

When  the  public  once  understands  that  our  monetary  sys- 
tem is  the  cause  of  panics,  depressions,  and  ^f^essions^  then 
that  unsound  system  can  and  will  be  changed.  When  the 
I^ople^a^  that  the  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  be  ong 
^m  aU  and  not  to  a  favorite  few.  then  that  system  will  be 
aboh-^hed  Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  taxes  or  ooncis 
^'Si  ,S,wer  o™"h-^  help  me.  God-shall  control  thejey^o^the 
NaUorTs  funds  but  the  United  States  Government  itsell .-President 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Review  of  Habana  Conference 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  12  legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 

RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON    DENNIS   CHAVEZ.  OP   NEW   MEXICO 


-i 


Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  review  of  the  Habana  Confer- 
ence which  I  made  last  evening  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  ,      ^  ♦„  ko 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   RK\^EW   or  THK   HABANA   CONFERENCl 

Why  was  the  Habana  Conference  called?  To  further  hemispheric 
wnda?lty  for  purpo.es  of  defense;  to  overcome  «  '^\'l«'P"«^,f '^f^ 
!nl,;n^  TAtln  American  delegates,  based  upon  their  view  of  our 
SS  re<i?d  wheTher^SstmeJcr  not.  that  injustice  had  been  done 
t^i.«Mn  AmeVlcan  countries  Fortunately,  our  representatives  have 
T^^■nl.TnVr[^^nt^^ro.  of ,a equal nta nee  -"h  the  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  American  people,  largely  as  a  result  «/  "^  P^"5y 
JdoDted  by  President  Roosevelt  7  years  ago  and  ably  furthered  by 
Secretary  Hun  at  every  subsequent  conference  of  the  Americas. 

in  refJrrCto  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere    It  l%*fl  to  point 
out    that    this    defense    means    the    safeguarding    of    the    entire 

^'Tnd^what  are  the  results  of  this  significant  conference?  Perhaps 
m-C;t  imnortant  of  i.U  was  the  convention  authorizing  the  United 
SSsTo*^  *e  any  'clonlal  posses-sions  of  a  foreign  country  In  the 
«-ent  that  its  ownership  is  thre«tened,  these  colonies  to  be  held  In 
trmt  on^hau^  a7l  ot  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
?i?thermore.  a  declaration  was  adopted  by  the  conference  stating^ 
"Anv  attemot  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  slate  against  the 
ii^e^^nty  o^  mvlolablllt?  of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty^  or  the 
r!^'m«l  independence  of  any  American  state  shall  be  considered  an 
S^t  of  agS^S^n  ^^nst  thl  states  which  signed  this  declaration^ 
^.ong  X  resolufion*  that  loom  large  may  be  mentioned  those 
d?aUn«  with  "fifth  column"  activities,  the  subversive  act  vlt>  of 
anen2  the  S^mpletlon  of  the  pan-American  highway,  a  dec  fjation 
ttiat  American  rt-pubttcs  wlU  settle  theU-  disputes  peacefully,  and 
SothJTuSi^  economic  cooperation  among  the  Americas  a.,  recom- 
mend^ b?  sfrrctary  of  State  Hull.  Al^o.  ai.d  very  mportant  a 
SJSuUcn  calling  for  "a  Just,  peaceful,  and  prompt  solution  of  the 
Sil?>tVte  over  BelTae  (or  British  Honduras,   between  Guatemala  and 

-J^^i  oroKram  of  preparedness  could  have  very  litUe  permanence 
^^rVnv  re«l  safety  while  the  possibility  of  seditious  or  subversive 
^tmty^ntlnS  within  our  cwn  hemisphere  That  the  friend- 
JSlD  the  good-neighborly  attitude,  of  our  sister  republics  to  the 
2mh  IS  a^vual  nlcessitj  may  be  demonstrated  In  the  v^y  near 
?Sture  But  our  record  as  seen  in  Latin  America  has  been  far 
fiom  %a.^uring  I  propose  to  taXe  only  a  few  minutes  to  develop 
The  reas^^s  whv  we  had  no  time  to  lose  in  effectuating.  In  ren- 
deMnrconcrrte  anS  palpable,  the  new  departure  Inausurated  by 
St~,lpnJ^  Ro<v4velt  7  yeTrs  a^o.  and  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  HuU. 
?o^'pro5^ofnatlo'nL  defense,  which  now  entails  hemisphere 
tr  .-^^<r  ^=  tn  siirrofd  we  had  to  act,  and  act  now 
'''i^^.J^  .  g^  S^li^ning  in  our  Latin  American  relations  by 
be!^  ^e  fii^t  countr?  to  reccgnize  the  political  independence  of 


these  erstwhile  colonies  but  we  faUed^o^ave  representative,  at  ^he 

first  p;in-American  <;"»f^^^"^^J;^/^^  '"d^ow  ^ho  R^pubn  of  Fan- 
then  New  Granada,  ater  Co^^^nrnf  far^Sching  IrSportance^the 
ama.  In  the  meantime,  ^^^^"'^^f^"  JJ^d  1^7  was  this  dec- 
rari^j:^ir;a;iraiToUc?m^:Tn^ce^^r%.  I82I?     There  is  an 

explanation  Tis,ror«»  had  lust  taken   France,   lately 

?S'«r.  au™-l.l5rJ  n^-^cmlnd.  .nd  the  Qu«i™plc  Alll.nce_^    The 

'l^SJs)    ^s'caneS   the    Qtiadrup.e    Alliance    |n    1815.    being    corn- 
ed of  Ausr-ia    Great  Britain.  Prussia,  and  Ru.ssla^3  >fars  la  er. 
^Tpcn  the  admis.sicn  of  France,   it   was  "Ued   tho  QumtupU>   .Mll- 
«nce    and  snueht  to  put  ln»o  practice  some  of  the  "f''"'^^^^^^ 
o?io3   Cf    the   Holy    Alliance.     One   of   these    projects    included    the 
S:ave?y  S  Spain  s  colomes.   with   France   undertaking   to  Junush 
^   nrmciDal  Lisistance.     This  represented  a  most  serious  t^r-^at  to 
Se  SS-^^e  and  territorial  Integrity  of  these  newly  establ.she^ 
repuSllcr   Then  we  had  to  contend  with  the  «pan8ionlstic  actlv  - 
tfrs  of  Alexander  I  of  Russia  in  the  northwest.     A  most  emphatic 
tics  of  A^P'^f """  rhp  Pzar      During  these  discussions.  John  Qulncy 
Sd^m^^ta'ted     o     hi  Slan^^Mmfster  that  "The  American  Conti- 
nent^are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  European  ^o'cnia    es  ab- 
menus"     (The  MemoUs  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  vol.  VI.  p.  163  » 

-nils  nronouncrment  had  a  bencflcient  effect  upcn  our  I^tin 
Ar^r^can  reUt^ons  for  It  noMfied  the  world  that  the  republican 
^^"orgovSrmcnt  and  the  democratic  way  of  life  were  here  to 
Btav      And  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Then  ^m?  a  series  of  well-known  but  unfortunate  historical  n- 
cldSts  m^lvuig  Mexico.  Spam.  Colombia.  Santo  Dcmlngo.  Haiti 
aifd  Nfca"agua-Taoi:e  of  which  allayed  Uie  fears  and  resentment  of 

"^ily  ^Te'purW  m  mentioning  these  incidents  Is  ^o  safeguard  my 
fellow  citizens  against  continuing  a  course  of  conduct  that  can 
CI  V  lead  to  tr^fic.  perhaps  disastrous  consequences^  for  a  house 
d  V  ded  against  iLlf  cannot  stand  Our  national  defense  is  today 
S^lXated  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;   without 

that  solidarity,  our  defence  problem  becomes  mo.-^t  acute  

Th^Latm  American  is.  by  race,  background,  and  tradition,  proud 

Ben.lttve    cultured   courteous,  and  quick  to  take  cfTen..e      It  should 

not  ^  forg<^tten  that  the  discovery  of  this  continent  was  sponsored 

bv   sSaln    that   the  conquistadores   and   the  religious   orders   were 

lareeW  responsible  for  the  exploration  and  .ettleraent  cf  so  much  of 

our  two  continents      To  carry  on  su-cessful  negotiations  with  the 

ia  in   Amebian   republics.   It'  is   Imperatively  essential   to   employ 

those  who  understand  the  Latin  temperament.     In  the  southwest, 

main-  *  our  States  have  mere  than  mere  vestiges  of  Spanish  culture 

rnd\raditicn      My  own  State.  New  Mexico^  is  «"  °V'''^''n^"fi  Tf 

amole     even    now.    we    arc    celebrating    th.^    quadrlcentennJal    of 

Coronado-s  explorations.     We  have  many  able  and  public-spirited 

citizens  who  would  be  happy  to  collaborate  in  j^h^-;;  ''"'.^nH  nf  ^^^ 

ine  clever,  of  knitting  more  firmly  the  ties  of  affection  and  of  real 

need  that  bind  otir  continents  and  our  peoples  to  each  other 

Our  indllTerence  to  the  pleas  of  the  Argentine  Republic  when  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1833,  10  years 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  guaranterlnR  tcrrl- 
tcrlal  tntecrity  in  general.  d;d  not  help  to  improve  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  It  Is  ccnamon  knowledge  that  this  matter  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  motivated  the  Argentine  delegates  In  adopting  a 
reservation   to  the  understanding   relative   to   the   foreign   colonies 

rea'-hed  at  Habnna  ,  „  ,.  »  .♦.,v, 

Smilar  Indifference  to  the  British  seizure  of  Belize  or  British 
Honduras  In  1835  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Central  America  re- 
su'tcd  in  further  resentment  throughout  Latin  America 

Certainly  our  rerresentativcs  at  the  Habana  conference  In  arriv- 
ing at  an  understanding  with  the  Latin  American  delegates  were 
also  concerned  with  the  resources  available  In  Latin  America,  as  for 
example  tin  from  Bolivia  and  rubber  from  Brazil.  Tliey  are  vital 
to  our  defense  needs;  our  dependeice  on  extra -American  sources  of 
supply  must  end 

President  Wilson  understood  the  state  cf  mind  of  the  people  of 
Latn' America  and  how  the  nations  of  Latin  America  felt  toward 
the  United  States  because  of  certain  of  the  Incidents  impairing  our 
relations  with  South  America  and  Central  America  that  1  nave  men- 
tioned Bv  way  of  making  reparation  and  lu  recognition  of  Colom- 
bia's claims.  Congre.sf  was  prevailed  upon  to  appropriate  $25,000,000 
to  be  paid  to  that  country 

And  =0  the  Hnbann  Conference  This  and  similar  conferences 
have  accomplished  much  bv  affording  opportunities  for  discussion 
and  the  achievement  of  a  better  understanding.  But  tlicse  con- 
ferences alone  are  not  sufficient.  Notwithstanding  the  good  in- 
tentions cf  cur  delegates  and  their  efforts  to  dissuade  our  Latin 
Amercan  conferees  fn^im  their  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the 
United  States — and  there  Is  no  question  about  the  good  faith  of 
Secretary  Hull— yet.  there  must  be  concrete  resulis.  actual  tangi- 
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ble  evidence  of  that  feeling  of  solidarity  in  which  lies  the  real 
solution  to  our  defense  problem.  It  can  make  or  break  this 
hemisphere 

For  several  years  I  have  had  a  positive  plan  for  the  Improvement 
of  our  Lat  n  American  relations.  As  early  as  Augu'^t  10.  19;<7.  I 
urged  the  Senate  to  direct  its  attention  to  South  America  where 
our  natural  interests  are  and  where  untold  resources  and  burled 
wealth  lie  waiting  for  the  investment  of  a  Umittd  amount  of 
capital.  I  ha\'c  frequently  urged  the  utilization  of  the  talents  and 
ablUMes  of  our  people  of  the  great  Southwest;  their  background 
lends  Itself  most  completely  to  the  successful  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions wi'h  the  nations  of  Latin  America  (81  Congressional  Record. 
pp    8601    8603). 

On  March  3.  1938.  I  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
short-wave  radio  station  for  the  primary  purpose  of  improving  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Shortly  btfore  I  had  introduced  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this,  but  apparently  the  Congress  was  not  yet 
aware  how  alarmingly  close  the  perU  was  even  then.  No  action 
was  taken. 

Fearing  the  direction  th.it  our  foreign  policy  might  take  when, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  events  in  Europe  seemed  to  be  extending  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  to  wreak 
general  havoc  and  destruction.  I  spoke  over  ji  national  network  on 
May  11.  1939.  urplng  this  country  to  choose  the  road  to  peace — 
peace  by  pan-Amerlcanlsm. 

During  the  neutrality  debate  on  October  25.  1939.  I  offered  a 
solution  which  called  for  the  substitution  of  profits  out  of  peace 
for  profits  cut  of  war  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  lol- 
low.ng  six-point  program: 

1.  Develop  our  national  defense — at  peacetime  prices  for  labor 
and  materials — to  .such  n  point  that  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  will  dare  attack  us. 

2.  Cultivate  our  economic  relations  with  Latin  America;  if  neces- 
sary, by  subsidizing  our  shipping. 

3  Provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Nicaraguan  Canal,  and 
possibly  the  Mexican-Tehuantepec  Canal,  through  an  understand- 
ing with  Mexico. 

4  Build  additional  transcontinental  hichwavs  to  and  through 
Latin  America  comparable  to  the  projected  pan-American  highway. 

5  Under  suitable  guaranties,  arrange  for  long-term  investments 
In  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  utilities,  including 
transportation  facilities,  communications,  and  water-power  re- 
sources 

6  Enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

That  was  more  than  9  months  aeo.  and  we  are  Just  beRlnnlng 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  that,  the  ri^ht  direction.  It  is  ^'rati- 
fylng  to  note  that  all  taut  the  third  of  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions are  now  beinij  earned  out  by  the  Government. 

Again,  ^n  April  2.  1940.  on  the  floor  of  the  S-nate  while  speaking 
on  rrciproral  trad"  agreements.  I  referred  to  the  necessity  of  elimi- 
nating uncertain  sources  of  vital  raw  materials  and  concentrating 
on  those  that  would  remain  available  in  times  of  emerRency.  Spe- 
cifically. I  referred  to  mani:anese  which  can  be  obtained  from 
Brazil.  If  necessary.  althout;ht  my  own  State  has  a  quantity  available 
which  should  be  developed  so  as  to  overcome  our  dependence  on 
Russia 

Just  a  month  ago.  on  July  8.  1940.  In  another  broadcast.  I  em- 
phasized the  absolute  necessity  of  effective  action  in  Latin  America, 
stressing  some  cf  the  means  whereby  we  could  improve  our  new 
vital  relations  with  the  southern  continent.  I  recommended: 
(It  Facilitation  of  travel  and  Intercours?  by  Government  prants  to 
airways  and  steamship  lines;  (2)  completion  of  the  pan-American 
highwav  and  a  network  of  roads  radiating  therefro.m;  (3)  s[>eeding 
up  of  news  services,  cable  and  radio  facilities,  and  their  improve- 
ment; (4)  immediate  development  of  tin.  rubber,  and  other  strate- 
gic resources  essential  to  cur  national  defense:  (5)  Immediate 
abandonment  of  all  supercilious  and  condescendingly  patronizing 
airs  of  .superiority  toward  all  things  and  peoples  Latin  American; 
(61  raising  the  standard  of  living  by  sound  economic  a.ssl£iance; 
and  (7)  utilization  fjf  a  personnel  for  the  promotion  of  a  better 
understandlns;  with  Latin  America  whose  members  are  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  American  psychology  and  temperament  because  of 
their  heritage,  lingul.stlc  qualifications,  and  racial  attributes. 

Now.  while  there  Is  yet  time,  let  us  turn  cur  faces  resolutely  to 
the  south— where  oppc)rtunity  beckons:  where  productive  invest- 
ments will  lead  to  permanent  peace  with  profit  Our  national- 
defense  needs  dictate  an  immediate  understanding  with  Latin 
America. 

While  some  of  the  resolutions  and  declarations  of  the  Habana 
Conference  may  never  materialize*  concretely,  yet  this  conference, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  signalizes  the  rerults  cf  actual  good 
will  and  understanding.  Su-piclon  has  vani'^hed  The  21  coun- 
tries trust  each  ether:  not.  as  in  the  past,  did  they  merely  meet, 
smile,  talk,  eat — and  forget:  nor  was  there  any  feeling  that  some 
country  had  a  hatchet  to  bury  in  its  neiRhb*  r  during  the  confer- 
ence. Tl-ie  di;appearance  of  su.'^picion,  the  actual  desire  to  trust 
the  conference  and  its  program,  irrespective  of  its  formal  under- 
standing, had  more  to  do  with  furtherin;:  peace  and  economic 
welfare  than  anything  that  has  been  done  heretofore. 

President  Roosevelt  has  .said  that  this  generation  has  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  from  the  utter- 
most depths  of  my  being.  I  hope  and  pray  the  Almighty  God  that 
that  destiny  may  not  be  death  on  the  battlefield. 
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LETTER   TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recokd  a  letter  addre.ssed  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  August  10,  1940.  by 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Tliomas  D.  Tliacher,  George  Rublce, 
and  Dean  Acheson.  relative  to  legal  aspects  of  the  transfer  of 
destroyers  to  Great  Britain. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  10,  1940) 
No  Legal  Bar  Pefn  to  Transftji  of  Destroyers  -Ampi  f  AfTHoaiTT 

FOR  Sale  of  Over  Aged  Naval  Ve.ssels  to  Great  Britain  Exists  in 

Present  Laws,  According  to  Opinion  by  Leading  Lawyers 

To  THE   FdITOR   of   THE   NEW    YoRK    TlMES! 

Tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  nations  resisting  agc^resslon 
Is  not  bas-d  on  sentiment  alone.  It  Is  rooted  in  very  real  and 
material  interests  of  this  country'  Both  major  political  parties  are 
pledged  to  the  extension  of  such  aid  sj  far  as  is  consistent  with 
law  and  the  interests  of  our  own  national  self-defense 

We  are  told,  and  it  is  not  seriously  disputed,  that  Great  Britain 
urgently  needs  more  destroyers  to  help  her  resist  Invasion  by  Nazi 
Germany.  That  invasion  is  about  to  be  launched  from  neutral 
ports  and  territories  which  the  Nazis  have  seized,  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  to  use  as  bases  for  their  armed  aggression  against 
Britain. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  maintenance  of  British 
sea  power  Is  of  Inestimable  advantage  to  us  in  terms  of  our  own 
national  defense.  Since  General  Pershing's  speech,  on  the  evening 
of  August  4.  there  can  be  no  question  that  thtre  Is  the  highest 
military  and  naval  authority  In  supjwrt  of  the  view  that  the  release 
cf  at  least  50  (jf  cur  overage  destroyers  for  ."^ale  to  Great  Britain 
is  not  only  compatible  with,  but  Is  vitally  Important  to.  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  own  national  defense  If  Great  Britain  l.s  able 
to  resist  German  aggre.sslon  and  maintain  her  .sea  power,  the  danger 
of  German  aggression  being  directed  against  us  in  the  Immediate 
future  is  enormously  reduced  Even  if  Great  Britain  should  be 
forced  to  yield  ultimately,  the  longer  she  holds  the  more  time  we 
shall  have" to  strengthen  our  defense  and  the  more  time  it  will  take  ' 
Germany  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  her  armaments  before  she  will 
be  able  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

NO  TIME  TO  BE  IX)ST 

It  has  been  su:?gested  that  fresh  legislative  authority  Is  rrqtfired 
to  permit  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  release  these 
old  destroyers  for  sale  to  Great  Britain.  We  should  like  to  place  on 
record  our  own  legal  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se 

Whatever  might  be  our  views  on  the  law,  we  would  not  .'^ugpest 
Executive  action  without  congressional  approval  If  we  believed  that 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  was  opposed  to  tuch  action  But  believ- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  the  preponderating  opinion  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Congrefs  favors  such  action,  we  are  loath  to  see  time  lost  to 
secure  authcrlty  which  already  exists  when  time  may  be  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  our  own  liberties 

During  the  battle  of  France  a  number  of  our  naval  planes  were 
transferred  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  War  Department 
under  the  previsions  of  the  act  of  July  11,  1919  (ch  9,  41  Stat  132. 
U.  S.  C,  title  10.  .sec.  1274),  which  provides  that:  "The  interchange 
without  compensation  therefor  of  military  stores,  supplies,  and 
equipment  of  every  character,  including  real  ettaie  owned  by  the 
Government,  is  hereby  authorized  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  one  service  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  other  service." 

SERVICE    planes    SOLD 

Immediately  after  such  tran.sfer  the  Secretary  of  War  released 
the  planes  to  private  manufacturers  under  the  provt.slons  of  the 
act  of  July  9.  1918  (ch  143.  40  Stat  849.  U  S  C.  title  10,  sec. 
1272).  which  provides:  "Subject  to  the  approval  cf  the  Secretary  of 
War,  motor-propelled  vehicles,  a'rplane.s,  engines,  purls  thereof, 
balloons,  and  appurtenances  may  be  exchanged  in  part  psiyment  for 
new  equipment  of  the  same  or  similar  character  to  be  u.'-ed  lor  the 
same  purposes  as  those  proposed  to  be  exchanged  "  Ihe  private 
manufacturers  at  once  sold  the  planes  to  the  Allief. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Congress,  by  the  act  of  July  2.  1940  (H   R 
9850.    Public,    No.    7C3 )    broadened    the    authority    of    the    Secretary 
of    War    so    that    the    power    to    make    exchanges    should 


not    be 
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limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  equipment.  That  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  War  "to  enter  Into  such  contracts  (including 
contracts  for  educational  orders  and  for  the  exchange  of  deterio- 
rated unserviceable  obsolescent,  or  surplxis  military  equipment, 
munitions,  and  .«u;:p'.;es.  for  other  military  equipment,  munitions, 
and  supplies  of  which  thrre  is  a  .shortage!  and  to  amend  or  supple- 
ment such  exlstina  contracts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  specified  In  this  section." 

VETO  POWDI    PROVTDEO 

In  order    however,  to  8«=ure   that   the   technical   heads  of  the 

Army  and  Nav^  mi«ht  veto  the  release  of  ships.  e<iulpment.  or  sup- 
plies deemed  by  them  essential  to  our  own  safety,  the  loUowing 
section  was  inserted  in  the  act  of  June  28.  1940  (H  R  9822.  Public. 
No    671)  : 

••SIC  14  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any  other  law.  no 
mllllarv  or  naval  weapon,  ship.  boat,  aircraft,  munitions,  supplies. 
or  equipment,  to  which  the  United  States  has  title,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  or  which  have  t>een  contracted  for.  shall  hereafter  be  trans- 
ferred exchanged,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  unless  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  the  case  of 
naval  material,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  the  case  of 
military  material,  shall  Arst  certify  that  such  material  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  of  the  Un.ted  States 

"(bi  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  are  hereby  req-ae.sted  and  directed  to  furnish  or  cause    I 
to  be  furni-^hed  to  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Military  Affairs  and  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senate    I 
and    House  of  Representatives   a   copy  of   each  contract,  order,   or    . 
agreement   covering  exchange  of  deteriorated,  unserviceable,  obso-    I 
learent.  or  surplus  military  or  naval  equipment,  munitions,  or  sup- 
plies exchanged  for  other  military  or  naval  equipment,  munitions 
or  supplies   and  a  copy  of  each  contract,  order,  or  agreement  shall 
be  furnished  regarding  any  other  dii'P<is:tir,n  of  military  or  naval 
equipment,    munitions,    and    .supplies    by    which    the    title    passes, 
either  de  jure  or  de  facto,   from    the   United   States,   or  by   which 
delivery  of  material  thereunder  l^  deferred,  where  the  original  cost 
of   such   military  or  naval  equipment,   munitions,   or   supplies   ex- 
ceeded or   exceeds   $2,000      The   copies   of  each   contract,  order,   or 
agieement  herein  referred  Ui  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  respective 
chalrm.cn   of   the   committees   not    later   than   24   hours  after   such 
contract,  order,  or  agreement   is  made,   and   the  chairmen  of  each 
committee    shall    consider    such    contracts,    orders,    or    agreements 
confidential,  unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of  his  committee 
shall  direct  the  particular  tran-action  to  be  made  public." 

Although  some  effcrt  was  made  to  place  more  drastic  restrictions 
on  Executive  authority,  the  Congre-s  deliberately  refrained  from 
going  further  than  requiring  the  certlflcatlcn  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  er  the  Chief  cf  Staff  of  the  Army.  And  again  when 
efforts  were  made  to  place  further  restriction;;  on  Executive  author- 
ity in  the  Naval  Act  of  July  19.  1940  (H.  R.  10100,  Public,  No  7-57), 
the  Congress  deliberately  refrained  from  going  further  than  pro- 
viding that  "no  vessel,  ship,  or  boat  (except  ships  boats)  now  in 
the  United  States  Navy  or  bring  built  or  hereafter  built  thervfor, 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise,  or  be  chartered  or 
scrapped,  except  as  now  provided  by  law  " 

INTFNT   OF   CONGRESS 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Coneress  has  provided  for  the  free 
interchange  of  supplies  and  equipment  between  the  Army  and 
Navv.  there  Is  no  n-ason  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  generally 
intended  stricter  rules  to  be  applied  to  the  release  of  naval  sup- 
plies and  equiprnf^nt  than  to  th^  release  of  military  supplies  and 
equipment  And  this  would  seem  to  be  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  after  naval  planes  had  been  transferred  to  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  cf  pomiltting  their  release  to  private  manufacturers 
on  an  exchange  basis,  the  Confrress  cho=e  to  enlarge  rather  than 
to  restrict  authority  cf  the  Secretary  of  V/ar  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  exchange  cf  obsolescent  eq'.'.ipment  for  new  equipment. 
and  conditioned  the  exercise  of  such  authority  solely  upon  the 
certification  of  the  appropriate  staff  cfllcer  that  such  obsole.scent 
equipment  wa-s  not  essential  to  national  defense. 

II  It  frhould  be  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  staff  officers  of 
both  armed  services,  as  It  Is  the  opinion  of  General  Pershing,  that 
the  requirements  of  cur  national  defense  would  be  served  rather 
than  hurt  by  the  relia.<ie  of  some  of  our  overage  destroyers  for 
sale  CO  the  British,  there  should  be  no  legal  bar  to  effectuating 
their  release  under  ext.stlng  statutory  authority  ■ 

I*.  Is  true  that  on  June  24  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  was 
annotmced  to  the  effect  that  private  builders  who  were  constructing 
new  torpedo  boats  for  the  account  of  the  Navy  could  not.  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  Navy,  complete  such  boats  to  the  order  of  a  bel- 
ligerent government  The  Attorney  General  Indicated  that  the 
•ending  out  of  the  country  by  a  private  builder  of  a  vessel  of  war 
built  to  enter  the  service  of  a  belligerent  would  be  a  vioIatio:i  cf 
section  3  of  title  V  of  the  Espionage  Act  of  June  15,  1917  ich.  30. 
40  Stat  222.  U.  S.  C.  title  18,  sec  33  >.  and  possibly  also  of  section 
23  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Cede. 

It  is  clear.  In  our  Judgment,  that  neither  these  statutory  provi- 
sions nor  the  views  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  sale  to  a  belligerent  of  armed  ships,  like  our  old  de- 
stroyers, which  were  not  built  or  completed  to  the  order  cf  a 
belligerent. 

SBCnON    NOT    APPLICABLE 

Section  23  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  obviously  not 
applicable  to  ships  which  were  neither  built  nor  equipped  with  a 


view   to   their   entering   the   service   of    a   l>eIUgerent    power      The 
section  reads  as  follows:  .  e.  » 

"Whoever,  within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  cf  the  United  fataies, 
fits  out  and  arms,  or  attempts  to  fit  out  and  arm.  or  procures  to 
be  flt'^ed  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  Is  concerned  in  the  furnish- 
ing fitting  out.  or  arming  of  any  vessel  with  Intent  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state,  or 
of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to  cruise  or  commit  hos'.illties 
against  the  subjt^ci-..  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  or  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,  or  whoever  Issues  or  delivers  a  commi'^slon 
within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  fur  any 
vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not 
mere  than  tlO.OOO  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years. 

In  The  S-nti-.sima  Trtnidad  (7  WT^eat  283).  the  United  S'ates 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  an  armed  vessel  to  a  belligerent  when  there  was  no 
evidence  that  it  was  originally  outfitted  contrary  to  law.  Justice 
Story  stated  that  "there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  lawi  of 
nations  that  fcrb.d.s  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well 
as  munitions  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale." 

Section  3  of  title  V  of  the  E>^pionuge  Act  of  1917  (U.  S.  C  .  title 
18.  sec.  33)  also  is.  la  our  opinion,  inapplicable  to  armed  ves-stls. 
like  our  old  destroyers,  which  were  not  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as. 
or  coMverttd  into,  vessels  of  war  with  the  Intent  that  they  should 
enter  the  service  of  a  belligerent.  That  section  must  be  read  In 
conjunction  with  the  section  which  precedes  It.  and  m  the  ll^ht  cf 
the  rules  of  International  law  which  both  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mr  Gregory,  and  the  Confess  stated  the  statute  was  aimed  to 
fulfill  (H  Rept.  No.  30.  65th  Cong..  1st  sess .  p  9)  These  rules 
are  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Lauterpacht  In  his  fifth  edition  (September 
193.T)  cf  Oppenhelm's  International  law.  voltime  11,  section  334: 

•Whereas  a  neutral  is  In  no%vise  obliged  by  hi?  duty  of  Impar- 
tiality to  prevent  his  subjects  ♦r'^m  selling  armed  vessels  to  the 
belligerents,  such  armed  vessels  being  merely  contraband  of  war.  a 
neutral  is  bound  to  employ  th?  means  at  his  disposal  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  building,  fitting  out.  or  arming,  to  the  order  of 
either  belligerent,  vessels  intended  to  be  used  as  men-of-war.  .^nd 
to  prevent  the  departure  from  his  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  which, 
by  order  of  either  belligerent,  has  tr^en  adapted  to  warlike  use  ' 

Section  2  of  title  V  of  the  Elsplonage  Act  of  1917  (ch  30.  40  Stat 
221.  U  S  C  .  title  18  sec  32)  recognizes  the  right  of  American  and 
foreign  citizens  to  take  armed  vessels  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  sale  to  tyelligerents.  provided  that  n.«surance  is 
given  when  clearance  is  applied  for  that  this  «aie  or  delivery  will 
not  take  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  on 
the  hleh  seas.     It  provides  as  follows: 

••ETuring  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation, 
the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by  him.  may 
detain  any  armed  vessel  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  American  cit- 
izens or  any  vessel  domestic  or  foreign  (other  than  one  which  has 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  a  public  vessel),  which  is 
manifestly  built  fcr  warlike  purposes  or  has  been  converted  or 
adapted  from  a  private  vessel  to  one  sulUble  for  warlike  use.  until 
the  owner  or  master,  or  person  having  charge  of  such  vessel,  shall 
furnish  proof  satisfactory  to  the  President,  or  to  the  person  duly 
authorized  by  him.  that  the  vessel  will  not  be  employed  by  the 
fcaid  owners,  or  master,  or  person  having  charge  thereof,  to  cruise 
against  or  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  hostilities  upon  the  sub- 
jects, citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace, 
and  that  the  said  vessel  will  not  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any  bellig- 
erent nation,  or  to  an  agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  nation,  by 
them  or  any  of  th'^m.  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
cr,  having  left  that  Jurisdiction,  upon  the  high  seas." 

DII.IGENCi:    DEMANDED 

The  next  section  (sec  3)  enforce.^  the  obligation  of  the  neutral 
state  to  use  diligence  to  prevent  building  or  arming  of  vessels  of 
war  to  the  order  of  or  for  delivery  to  a  belligerent.  That  section 
provides: 

"During  a  war  In  which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  send  oxit  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel  built  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  or 
converted  from  a  pru-ate  vessel  Into  a  vessel  of  war.  with  any  in- 
tent or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such 
vessel  shall  lx>  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation,  or  to  an  agent,  offi- 
cer, or  citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  said  vessel  shall  be  or  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  such  bell^;ercnt  nation  after  its  departure  from  the  Jurlsdic- 
1    tlon  of  the  United  States  ' 

In  ether  words,  the  correct  construction  of  the  section,  in  our 
opinion,  is  that  vessels  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  vessels  of  war 
with  the  Intent  cr  under  any  agreement  to  deliver  them  to  t)elliger- 
ents  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  they  will  be  so  de- 
livered, may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  mean  that  no  vessels  of  war  may  be  sent  with  such 
intent  or  under  such  agreement.  Two  reasons  lead  to.  If  they  do 
not  compel,  this  conclusion: 

First,  any  other  con'^luslon  nullifies  that  portion  of  the  preced- 
ing section  which  limits  the  President's  authr.rlty  to  detain  armed 
vessels  owned  by  American  or  foreign  citizens  applying  for  clearance 
until  such  time  as  he  is  assured  that  they  will  not  be  used  by  such 
owners  for  hostile  purposes,  and  that  they  will  not  lie  sold  or  de- 
livered to  a  belligerent  wl'hin  the  Jurlsdicticn  of  the  United  States 
or  on  the  high  seas.    He  haa  no  authority  under  the  statute  (the 
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provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  are  discussed  below)  to 
detain  them  if  lissured  that  the  sale  and  delivery  to  a  belligerent  Is 
to  take  place  In  a  belligerent  or  neutral  port  Tills  is  clearly  In- 
compatible with  a  construction  of  section  3  which  would  make  the 
departure  of  any  armed  vessel  for  sale  to  a  belligerent  illegal. 

CRECORT  S    DRAIT 

Second,  the  language  here  Involved  was  drafted  by  the  then 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  pointed  out  (1916  Annual 
Rf-port  of  the  Attorney  General,  pp.  15-16)  that  the  section  was 
directed  to  the  rule  of  international  law  which  he  quoted  as 
follows:  "The  first  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  requires  a 
neutral  coui.try  to  u.'^e  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out. 
arming,  or  equipping  | within  Its  Jurisdiction!  of  any  vessel  which 
it  has  reasonable  ground.s  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  |or 
carni-  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace  1  '  " 

Neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the  Congress  indicated  In 
any  way  that  the  section  was  intended  to  go  beyond  fulfillment 
of  th?  rule  of  International  law  as  there  stated.  To  construe 
section  3  as  forbidding  any  sale  of  war  vessels  to  belligerents 
would  impose  restrictions  upon  the  citizens  of  neutral  states  not 
required  by  International  law,  as  well  as  Introducing  irreconcilable 
Inconsistencies  within  the  act  Itself.  To  construe  it  as  we  have 
done  fulfills  in  every  respect  the  obligations  intended  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  makes  the  act  a  consistent  whole. 

Nor  diH's  the  Neutrality  Act  of  Ncvemt)er  4.  1939  (ch  2.  U  8  C. 
title  22.  sec  245J  1).  Interpose  any  legal  bar  to  the  relea,se  of  the 
destroyers  to  the  British  Under  that  act  the  vessels  may  lawfully 
be  taken  out  of  the  United  States  to  a  belligerent  port  provided 
title  Is  first  transferred  from  the  American  owner  Such  transfer 
of  title  could  be  made  under  the  act  to  a  foreign  neutral  individual 
or  corporation 

We  believe  that  we  arc  entirely  Justified  in  the  view  that  the 
powers  granted  by  law  to  dispose  of  these  destroyers  would  only  be 
exercised  where  in  the  considered  opinion  of  those  responsible  for 
our  national  safety,  their  exercise  would  Increase  our  powers  of 
defense.  General  Pershing  is  high  authority  for  the  view  that  the 
transfer  it.self  may  b<>  a  vital  factor  in  keeping  war  from  our 
shores  It  is  q-iite  possible  that  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
arrangements  might  be  made  which  wotild  increase  our  defensive 
power  in  this  hemisphere 

These  destroyers  are  now  built,  armed,  and  equipped.  It  cannot 
by  the  farthest  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  said  that  they  were 
biiilt.  armed,  or  equipped  to  the  order  of  any  belligerent,  or  with 
the  intent  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of  any  belligerent  If 
they  are  now  released  to  private  contractors,  there  is  no  insuperable 
legal  barrier  which  stancLs  in  the  way  of  their  sale  to  the  British 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  put  a  strained  or  unneces-sary  in- 
terpretation on  our  own  statutes  contrary  to  our  own  national 
interests  There  Is  no  reason  to  extend  the  rules  of  international 
law.  beyond  the  limits  generally  accepted  by  other  nations,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  country. 

When  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake,  when  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  Is  clear,  the  Government  should  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  powers  under  existing  law  To  seek  an  unneces- 
sary reaffirmation  of  these  powers  from  the  Congress  now  would  be 
to  run  a  serious  danger  of  delav.  and  by  delay  possibly  to  endanger 
the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country  In  keeping  war 
from  otir  own  shores. 

Charles  C    BrRLiNCHAM. 
Thomas  D.  Thachek. 
George    Rubife. 
Dean  Acheson. 

New  York,  August  10,  1940. 


The  Pershing  Broadcast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OK  MONTANA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Auoust  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5  > ,  2940 


EDITORIAL   IN   THE   ST    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent 
to  have  print*  d  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  August  10.  1940.  i.ssue  of  a  great  Demociatic  news- 
paper, the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispiatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foJlcws: 

IFrom  the  St    Loui.>.  Post-Dispatch  of  Aucust   10,  1940) 

WHO    INSPIRED    THE    PERSHING    BROADCAST'* 

So  that  the  people  may  know  what  forces  are  behind  the  pro- 
posal  to  tend   50  American  destroyers  to  help  England,  the  Post- 


Dispatch  has  done  some  exploring  Into  the  backcround  of  General 
Pershing's  spt^ch  of  laf^t  Sunday  Tlie  findings  are  not  complete, 
but  they  are  most  Informative  Indeed,  the  curtain  of  slleiu-e  and 
secrecy  encountered  at  various  points  Is  highly  sl^-nlficant  in  Itself 

Joseph  Alsop.  columnist  and  zealous  An({lop!ule.  arranKed  for 
the  broadca.st.  but  now  assorts  "It  would  be  wiser"  for  him  to  .>iay 
nothing  about  It.  The  day  after  the  Pershlnsr  sjvech.  his  column 
endorsed  the  proposal  Walter  Llppmann.  another  columnist  who 
wTote  an  article  this  week  endorsitiK  It,  says  General  Pershing  asked 
him  to  talk  over  the  address,  but  declines  to  say  who  else  par- 
ticipated. The  generals  aide.  Colonel  Adamson.  says  several  per- 
sons, whom  he  would  not  name,  had  urged  the  general  to  make  the 
speech.  Pershing,  who  holds  the  key  to  the  mystery,  refuses  to 
be  Interviewed  about  the  speech  or  its  origin.  Just  why  all  this 
disinclination  to  speak  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Alsop.  Llppmann. 
Adamson.  and  Pershing? 

Enough  has  come  out  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  speech  was 
part  of  a  concerted  campaign  to  send  destroyers  to  England — an 
action  which  would.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  experts,  weaken 
Amerlean  defen.ses  and  constitute  an  act  of  war.  The  choice  of 
General  Pershing  to  put  It  before  the  public  was  a  canny  move. 
He  Is  a  military  hero,  a  venerated  figure.  Isn't  It  likely  that 
some  shrewd  mind  considered  him  the  ideal  person  to  answer 
another  popular  hero.  Colonel  LlndberKh,  who  was  sch«»duled  to 
make  an  aril-lnterventionlst   broadcast? 

The  peop  e  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  facts  as  to  the  origin 
and  inspiration  of  the  Pershing  speech.  The  mystery  of  his  sudden 
emergence  from  retirement,  at  almost  80.  to  make  this  plea  ought 
to  be  cleared  up.  General  Pershing  is  still  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  would  be  entirely  proper  for  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  cali  on  him,  and  the  other  figures  in  this  strange  episode,  to 
tell  the  lull  story.  It  Is  vital  that  Congre.s.s  and  the  people  know 
exactly  what  Is  goln^?  on  backstage  In  Washington  In  ihe.se  crucial 
times.     A  congressional  Investigation  Is  assuredly  In  order. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OK   I  lAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  12  degialative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FREDERIC   J    HASKIN   AND  RtSXTMt  OF  CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS  WORK  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  material  assistance 
ha.s  been  given  to  many  thousands  of  homes  in  America  bv 
the  creation  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Youths  who 
might  have  become  derelicts  have  been  given  instruction  in 
manual  training,  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  phys- 
ical condition,  making  them  better  citizens.  Boys  who  might 
have  drifted  into  crime  have  been  spared  such  a  life.  They 
have  been  ablr  to  send  to  their  homes,  to  needy  dependents, 
millions  of  dollars. 

They  have  built  for  the  future  by  planting  trees,  they  have 
built  for  the  present  by  construction  of  roads,  trails,  bridges, 
and  telephone  lines.  They  have  prevented  the  destruction  of 
our  forests  by  fighting  fires.  They  have  helped  in  irrigation 
and  soil  erosion  work  by  the  construction  of  dams.  Probably 
the  greatest  service  of  all  is  that  their  IXKlies  have  been 
built  to  splendid  physical  manhood  and  will  be  the  bedrock 
of  our  national  defense. 

I  wish  to  offer  for  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  which  covers  the  activities  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  may  say  that  the  Civilian  Con.servation  Corps  is 
merely  one  of  the  institutions  which  has  been  inaugurated 
under  the  New  Deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  particularly  it  has  given  a  chance  to  the  underprivileged. 

Also,  I  wish  to  include  a  resume  from  the  New  Yoik 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PRAISES    RECORD    OF    C     C     C     CAMPS 

(By  Frederic  J    Haskin) 
Wh«n  history  records   its  true  appraisal   of  the  emergency  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  depres.sion  years.  It  Is  evident  that  -he 
work    of    the   Civilian    Conservation    Corps   will    rank    high    in    the 
Governmeut's  attempts  to  combat  an  economic  collapse. 
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The  C  C  C  has  possibly  received  more  praise  and  less  crltlcljm 
than  any  other  experiment  by  the  New  Deal  This  agency  has 
not  only  provided  work  under  healthful  conditions  for  n;«ore  \han 
2500.000   young   men.   but   has  given   them   opportunity   to   obtain 

valuable  vocational   training  .,      w    oa    ioi-j    T,ry,^n 

The  C  C  C  program  was  Initiated  on  March  20  1933.  ^^^" 
President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  a  me^ge  urging  adoption 
of  icglshitlon  under  which  a  vast  army  of  idle  y^yng  j?«"  «'"/,^ 
be  given  employment  through  the  performance  of  useful  pubUc 
work  m  connection  with  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  Congress  passed  the  legisla- 
tion on  March  31.  and  the  corps  was  established  on  April  5 

I-\5r  manv  years  the  public  has  increasingly  regarded  conserving 
and  restoring  the  forests  and  lands  of  the  Nation  as  an  opportunity 
through  which  young  men  could  obtain  their  first  experience  and 
tralnUig  in  real  work,     "me  C.  C.  C   program  gave  practical  exprcs- 

on  to  this  sentiment.  ,      ^  ♦„  »«  « 

When  the  first  enroUees  went  to  camp  they  were  referred  to  as  a 
weaponless  army  whose  recruits  came  from  broken  homes,  highway 
trulls  and  relief  shelters,  but  an  army  that  carried  implements  of 
production  and  not  death-dealing  devices. 

The  corps  has  definite  and  constructive  purposes.  One  of  these 
is  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  Is  regarded  as  an 
achievement  of  Importance.  No  less  realistic  and  important  is  its 
purpose  in  advancing  personal  and  social  objectives.  The  corps  is 
also  successfully  engaged  in  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 

Camps  of  the  C  C.  C  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  those  eligible  for  enrollment— unmarried  youths  between 
the  aees  of  17  and  23  who  have  completed  their  formal  schooling 
and  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  develop  work  quall- 

""^An^rnrollee  in  the  C.  C.  C  soon  begins  to  adjust  himself  to  camp 
life  and  makes  physical  Improvement.  Moreover,  he  Is  no  longer 
idle  and  dependent  on  others  He  not  only  is  self-supporting  but 
frnm  his  cash  allcw,ance  of  WO  a  month  sends  home  to  his  depend- 
ents a  minimum  of  $22  a  month  If  he  has  no  dependents,  the 
Government  keeps  this  monthly  stim  for  him  until  he  leaves  the 
corps,  when  he  receives  the  total. 

Since  establishment  of  the  corps.  enroUees  have  contributed  more 
than  $575  000.000  to  approximately  11.000.000  needy  dependents. 
At  present  the  strength  of  the  corps  is  300  OOO.  although  approxi- 
mately 1  780  000  persons  are  receiving  benefit.s  through  its  program^ 

EnroUees  work  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week,  except  In  cases  of 
emergency  The  projects  on  which  they  are  engaged  Include  refores- 
tation park  development,  soil  and  wildlife  conservation  After 
work  hours  the  men  are  at  liberty  to  study,  attend  classes,  read  in 
the  library,  which  Is  Included  In  each  camp,  or  engage  In  other 
recretttlonal  acUvltles  of  their  choosing. 

The  C  C  C  takes  the  position  that  it  should  do  more  than  t;ive 
a  young  man  a  Job  and  security  while  he  Is  in  the  corps  and  at  the 
end  ofhls  enrollment  send  him  home  with  improved  health,  morale, 
and  self-confidence.  It  holds  that  during  his  enrollment  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  Increase  his  employablllty  so  that  he  may 
find  work  when  he  leaves  the  corps  To  further  this,  an  educa- 
tional and  training  program  Is  an  Important  part  of  each  C  C  C. 
camn  The  educational  opportunities  open  to  the  Individual  en- 
rollee  after  completion  of  his  work  hours  range  from  the  course 
for  the  elimination  of  UUteracy  to  courses  in  technical  subjects  of 

college  level.  _..   .^     , 

Among  the  very  few  critics  of  the  C.  C.  C  are  certain  individuals 
who  contend  that  it  is  Army  training  The  agency  was  never  w 
designed  and  thoae  who  have  taken  the  time  to  understand  its 
worklniffl  do  not  support  this  contenUon.  However,  II  war  should 
come  {he  millions  who  have  been  trained  through  C.  C.  C^actlvities 
wiU  be  better  fitted  to  serve  their  country,  and  obviously  better  able 
to  protect  themselves. 

Young  men  trained  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  specialists  In  a  dozen  or 
more  flllds  Thousands  of  them  know  the  practical  workings  of 
enzlnes  Among  them  are  expert  truck  and  tractor  drivers  and 
ex6ert  mechanics  and  linemen  There  are  also  radio  operators,  car- 
penters, cooks,  and  photographers,  and  in  the  far  Northwest  C  C  C 
enrollees  use  airplanes  in  fighting  forest  fires.  Along  with  the  pilot 
EO  expert  parachutist-s  who  Jump  from  planes  to  fight  Isolated  fires 
in  backwoods  areas  where  no  truck  trail  leads  Indeed  the  C.  C.  C. 
Is  the  largest  and  t>est  vocational  school  In  the  world. 

The  long  list  of  C.  C.  C  accomplishments  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  this  country's  natural  resources  gives  one  a  higher 
EDDreciatlon  of  the  country's  young  men  Their  accomplishments 
include  such  high  lights  as  1.753.000.000  trees  planted  for  reforesta- 
tion purposes:  more  than  114.000  miles  of  roads  and  truck  trails 
constructed  largely  through  forest  areas;  more  than  7o.000  miles  of 
telephone  lines  built  to  Improve  forest  and  park  communications; 
some  47  000  bridges  built:  about  4.000  look-out  houses  and  towers 
erected  to  improve  forest-fire  detection:  fire  hazards  reduced  on 
about  2  000  000  acres;  approximately  3.500.000  acres  of  forest  stands 
improved;  more  than  5.450,000  check  dams  constructed  to  prevent 
«;oll  erosion:  about  1.000  new  State  parks  and  related  areas  developed 
for  recreational  use.  and  In  excess  of  5,000,000  man-days  spent 
fighting  forest  fires. 

Although  the  C  C  C.  was  inaugurated  as  an  emergency  measure. 
It   has   developed   into   an   established   institution.    With   so   few 


schools  having  vocational -training  classes  and  employment  at  its 
best  not  too  favorable  to  voung  men  when  they  leave  school,  the 
C  C  C  serves  as  a  great  training  agency  In  all  the  multiplicity 
of  plans  to  help  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  It  has  evolved  the  most 
practical  and  constructive  means  to  an  end. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  now  holding  attention  because 
It  has  been  called  upon  to  further  the  national-defense  program  by 
tialning  young  men  in  technical  skills,  has  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment since  it  was  established  In  1933: 

Men    enrolled 2.500.000 

Sent  home  bv  enrollees  to  needy  dependents $593.  000  000 

Trees  planted 1.816.000  000 

Miles  of  truck  trails  or  minor  roads  built 113.  000 

Bridges    built tl  ?^ 

Miles  of  telephone  lines  constructed '8.  000 

Man-days  spent  fighting  forest  fires 5.  601   056 

Erosion  control  check  dams  built 5.  200  000 

Acres  of  forest  stands  improved  to  aid  growth 3.625,000 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  12  legislative  day  of  Moiiday.  August  5) .  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    ATLANTIC    CITY    DAILY    WORLD 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Daily  World,  published  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  draft  bill  now  under  consideration 
before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Atlantic  City  Dally  World) 

TO  CONQtnat  POLAND.    17    DAYS-    TO   LAY   WASTI  FRANCE.    20  DATS ACTtOH 

ON   CONSCRIPT   BILL,    4  7    DAYS 

Unprecedented  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  United  States  was 
the  vote  pa-ssed  in  the  Senate  to  mobilize  360,000  National  Guard 
men  and  Army  Reserves  for  home  defense  and  authorizing  the 
dispatch  of  these  men  to  South  America,  if  necessary,  to  enforce 
the  Mcnroe  Doctrine  against  any  foreign  aggressor. 

The  vote  of  71  to  7  In  favor  of  the  bill  represents  the  consensus 
of  opinions  held  by  United  States  citizens — to  protect  our  land,  to 
protect  the  rights  embodied  in  those  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution — our  Bill  of  Rights. 

However,  prior  to  the  voting  on  the  mobilization  bill,  the  Senators 
were  faced  with  the  problem  cf  restricting  the  movement  of  send- 
ing the^-e  men  outside  the  confines  of  the  United  States  or  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Including  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  Is  where  the  divided  opinion  was  shown.  This  amendment 
was  defeated  by  1  vote — 39  to  38. 

It  «;hows  one  very  important  point:  We  are  not  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  48  States  which  we  must  defend  now.  but  an 
entire  hemisphere. 

If  Europe  wishes  to  reach  us.  they  must  come  here.  They  won't 
set  up  arms  plants  and  airplane  ba.ses  in  Atlantic  City,  but  will 
choose  some  spot  in  either  South  or  Central  America.  Most  of  the 
other  countries  in  this  hemisphere  are  not  strong  enough  to  combat 
the  dictator  nations  who  would  seek  to  have  our  Constitution  torn 
and  sprinkled  in  the  smoldering  ruins  of  Europe's  batUeflelds.  but 
^e  are — If  we  mobilize  our  forces  now. 

■•Now"  means  today  and  not  a  month  frcm  now  The  47  days 
spent  In  considering  compulsory  military  training  is  but  30  days 
more  than  it  took  Hitler  to  conquer  Poland  and  but  27  days  more 
than  he  needed  to  lay  France  beneath  his  heel  in  the  Battle  of 
Prance. 

The  world  today  Is  not  moving  in  such  periods  as  48  days  to 
change  history.  Its  done  in  a  few  days.  This  Is  why  our  Con- 
gressmen must  act  rapidly. 

It  took  the  United  States  almost  a  full  year  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  Hitler  was  taking  over  Europe.  We  don't  have  half  that 
time  before  we  find  he  is  looking  in  our  direction  to  lay  definite 
plans  lor  possible  ccnques:. 
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Agreement  Between  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor 
Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OK   WYO.MING 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AuQUst  12  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5  > ,  1940 


MEMORANDUM  COVERING  PRESENT  AND  PAST  RELATIONS 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  merrioran- 
dum  of  the  agretiment  elTective  August  6,  1940.  between  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  covering  present  and  past  relations  be- 
tween the  Authority  and  organized  labor  in  construction  work, 
and  providinp  for  coUecLive  bargaining,  and  that  work  shall 
continue  during  any  negotiation  that  may  aiise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Renewed  assurance  of  intenf^ified  labor-management  cocpeiation 
in  the  nati()nai-defen.«-e  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
came  today  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Tennt'ssee 
Valley  Tiac^rs  and  Labor  Council  announced  Jointly  that  thi  y  had 
signed  an  agreement  between  the  Authority  and  its  8.000  employ- 
ees in  the  building  construction  and  metal  trades.  The  armounce- 
nient  was  made  through  Sam  E  Roper,  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  Arthur  S  Jandrey,  Director 
of  Personnel  of  the  T.  V  A.  Tlie  agreement,  formalizing  more  than 
6  years  cf  amicable  labor  relations,  improves  machmerj-  of  con- 
ference through  formal  recognition  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  and  provides  for  mediation  lacilities  designed 
to  assure  unintcrruptt-^  worlc  during  the  course  of  nt*gotiatlons 
and  settlement  of  disputes.  While  disputes  are  in  process  cf  settle- 
ment, the  unions  agree  not  to  encourage  or  sanction  strike*.  Pro- 
visions cf  the  agreement  in  this  respect  are  similar  to  those 
embodied  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

The  agreement  defines  and  secures  the  ijeneflts  of  joint  labor- 
management  conference  and  action.  It  also  recognizes  that  union 
membership  is  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  ana 
benefits  of  the  agreement  itsolf.  The  council  and  the  Authority 
point  out  that  almost  all  employees  in  the  trades  and  labor  classi- 
fications with  which  the  agreement  is  concerned  are  memt>ers  cf 
the  unions  affiliated  with  the  council.  In  many  of  Uie  trades 
union  membership  approximates  100  percent. 

The  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  the  trades 
and  labor  classiflcntlons  covered  by  the  agreement  are  working  at 
numerous  locations  in  the  valley  on  dam  construction,  tranamis- 
sion-line  construction,  hydroplant  operations,  property  mainte- 
nance, and  In  the  fertilizer  works.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  is  the  ceutral  body  through  which  various 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  cooperate 
In  representing  these  employees  of  the  Authority  in  all  negotia- 
tions Conferences  leading  to  the  agreement  have  been  In  proo:«ss 
for  more  than  a  year,  with  major  assistance  from  Otto  S  Beyer 
cf  the  National  Mediation  Board.  The  following  international 
enlcns  are  now  affiliated  with  the  councU  and  will  deal  with  the 
Authority  through  the  council  under  the  tern^s  of  the  agreement; 

Brctherhocd  of  Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paperhaugirs.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  cf  Builer  Makers.  Iron  Ship  Bulldeis.  and  Hclp- 
eip;  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths.  Drop  Forgers,  and 
Helpers:  International  Association  of  Machinists.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Worlters;  International  Hod  Carr.ers. 
Building,  and  Common  Laborers'  Union;  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers;  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Associa- 
tion; Internalicnal  Union  of  Wood.  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers.  Op- 
erative Plasterer!^  and  Cement  Finishers'  International  Association; 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  F.tters.  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  Bricklayers.  Masons,  and  PlasU-rers' 
International  Union;  International  Brotherho(xl  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs  Stablemen,  and  Helpers;  International  Association  of 
Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Worlters. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  establlihed  serve  as  the  keynote  of  this  Joint  agreement. 
The  agreement  specifically  stipulates; 

■  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Tennessre  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  recognise  that  cooperation  between  management 
and  employees  is  indispensable  to  the  accompli?hment  of  the  pub- 
lic purposes  for  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been 
established  as  set  forth  In  the  Tennessee  Vallev  Authcrlty  Act  of 
May  18,  1933  a?  amended,  and  recognize  that  such  cooperation  rests 
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squarely  on  clear-cut  mutual  understandings  between  the  Author- 
ity and  its  employees  arrived  at  through  tlic  procesbes  of  collect. ve 
bargaining." 

The  apreement  further  provides  that: 

"The  public  interest  in  an  undertaking  such  a.*  the  T.  V  A 
always  being  paramount,  the  Authority  and  the  Tt  nnessee  Valley 
Tiadcs  and  Labor  Council  on  lx?half  of  the  employees  further  agree 
that  pending  the  determination  or  adjustment  of  any  Ifsuo  arising 
between  them  by  mean^  of  the  cor.ference  machinery  nnrl  procedure 
hereby  set  up  and  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  Authority 
Will  not  change  the  conditions  Incorpviratt-d  in  wriiLen  .schedules 
or  recorded  understandmps  between  the  Authority  and  the  Cf  uiu-il 
cut  of  which  the  issue  arose,  and  the  council  or  its  member  organ- 
izations will  not  encourage  or  sanction  employees  leaving  ihj 
service." 

Representatives  of  the  Authcrlty  and  of  the  unions  view  this 
agreement  as  formal  reropnition  of  a  program  of  reT;pon.sible  col- 
lective bargaining  and  constructive  Joint  effon  which  was  Inltlnted 
over  6  years  agro.  It  is  the  crn«:ummation  of  the  comprehensive 
Joint  relationship  to  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Board 
and  employees  looked  forward  at  the  time  the  Atithorltys  employee 
relationship  policy  was  adopted  In  August  1935  Thai  pKiIicy  is 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement  Just  slpned.  Tlic  apreemenv  Itself  is 
the  result  of  over  6  years'  practical  experience,  study,  and  work  by 
representatives  of  tlie  Authcrlty  and  of  the  council.  During  the 
6-year  relationship  between  the  unirr.s  and  the  Authority.  6  large 
dam":  have  been  completed.  4  more  are  under  cnnstruct;on.  2.100 
miles  of  tran.'^mi  s  on  lines  and  4.400  miles  of  rural  linos  have  been 
constructed.  405  000  e'ectrlcity  customers  are  being  served,  develop- 
ing T  V.  A  revenues  now  grossing  $15.000  000  a  year,  and  289. OOO 
tons  of  concentrated  experimental  fertilizer  have  t>ecn  produced. 
without  a  single  substantial  ftoppage  of  work  due  to  labor  disputes 
between  the  Authority  and  Its  employees. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  effi-ctivc  and  rapid  handling  of 
Jurisdictional  questions,  emjiloyi^  grievances,  and  labor  disputes, 
and  for  the  increased  efficiency  and  uninierruptt»d  work  on  tbc 
Authority's  program  of  dam  construction,  fiootl  control,  navigation, 
power  production,  experimental  chemical  manufacture,  and  national 
defense.  It  creates  Joint  conference  machinery  to  regulate  and 
determine  labor  conditions  and  labor  standards,  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  training  of  employees,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy 
in  construction  and  o{>eratlon.  and  to  prevent  hazards  to  health, 
life,  and  property. 

Under  this  agreement,  a*  In  the  past,  wage  rales  are  made  the 
subject  of  annual  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Joint 
determination  of  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  requires  the  Authority  to  pay 
the  prevailing  wape  rates  in  the  vicinity  with  due  regard  for  rates 
secured  through  collective  agreement  by  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

An  article  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  skilled  trades  to  toe  administered  by  a  central 
Joint  apprenticeship  ccjuncil  under  standards  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprentice.'ihlp. 

Another  article  of  the  agic«'mrnt  of  particular  Interest  recognizes 
that  the  Authority  is  responsible  for  performing  the  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  law  and  must  iherifore  asslpn  work  to  maintain  schedule* 
and  to  meet  construction,  operating,  and  service  requirement.*-  This 
article  goes  on  to  stipulate  that  the  labor  unions  shall  determine 
the  Jurlsdu  tione.l  boundaries  between  and  among  the  several  par- 
ticipating unions.  The  Authority  agrees  to  make  work  assignments 
according  to  such  determinations,  thus  disposing  of  a  type  of  labor 
dispute  which  mlRht  disrupt  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  agreement  was  sii;ned  by  hpproprlat<-  representatives  of  the 
council  and  cf  the  Authority,  to  become  effective  August  6.  1940. 


Ireland's  Stand  in  the  I*resent  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5> .  1940 


INTERVIEW  WITH  MR    FRANK   AIKEN.  MINISTER  OF  DEFENSE 

FOR  EIRE 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Ireland  is  practically  the 
only  small  nation  left  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  mak:ng 
a  gallant  effort  to  maintain  its  neutral  rights  in  the  face  of 
Its  dangerous  po.sition  as  an  inder>cndent  nation. 

The  Government  of  Eire,  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
De  Valera,  is  entitled  to  the  generous  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Lberty-lovlng  people  of  the  whole  world.    Its 
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courageous  stand  for  its  rights  as  a  neutral  nation  is  inspiring 
to  all  Americans.  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  spint  they 
are  exhibitinp.  they  will  ward  c£f  any  threat  of  violation  of 

their  neutrality.  ^  .. 

Mr  FYark  Aiken.  Minister  of  Defen.«=e  for  Eire,  has  recently 
eiven  an  interview  which  explodes  the  propaganda  which  has 
bern  carried  in  the  press  and  explains  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Irrh  people  in  the  present  war.  I  have  here  a  transcript  of 
that  interview  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Recop.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Frank  Aiken.  Minister  of  Defense  for  Eire.  »"  /in  exclusive 
Interview  for  National  Brcadcaoting  Co.  listeners  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,   said   that  If  Ireland   is  attacked  she   will  ask  aid   from   the 

°^^ferv°"wed  in  Eire  by  Dennis  Johnson,  prcminent  author  and 
publ  =her    the  Eire  Minister  of  Defense  said:    -There  are  two  sides 
to  every  war.  you  know,  and  if  we  are  attacked  by  one  felUgcrent 
we  shill  certainly  be  helped  by  the  other      And  we  will  ask  h^p 
*  evenu  ^ve  wl  are  not  able  to  beat  ofl  the  attacks  with  cur  own 

'^r^l'^UisU  cfflctal  gave  facts  and  figures  on  defense  and  alien  mi- 
gration into  the  Irish  FYee  State  and  outlined  defuse  plans_ 

The  complete  text  of  the  interview  as  transcribed  from  the  air 
bv  the  National  Broadcasting  Co   in  New  York  follows: 

^••Mr    JOHNSON    Ycu  know'^Mr    Aiken,  a  great  many  quarters  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Ireland  s  being   '•^;ilf'f.    \ 
Now.  do  you  feel  that  you  can  tell  your  American  listeners  whether    , 
there  is  any  basis  for  these?  w.-w  ♦>,„    ' 

"Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Johnson,  so  far  as  these  28  counties  of  which  he 
Irish  people  have  effective  control  are  concerned^ there  is  r^o  legiti- 
mate rea^Dn  why  we  should  be  attacked  by  either  s:de  We  have 
Tec-lared  cur  neutrality  We  did  it  in  the  exercise  of  cur  national 
rieht  Tliat  declaration  received  the  practically  unant.ncus  con- 
^nt  of  cur  people,  and  we  have  abided  strictly  by  tne  laws  of 
neutralltv  since  hostilities  began.  In  fact,  in  ^--d/^^^^^;;"'-^,  giving 
any  excuse  for  an  attack  upon  us.  we  have  avoided  doing  a  lot  of 
thines  the  laws  permit  neutrals  to  do 

•Mr  Johnson  Do  you  expect  any  scrupulous  observer  of  neu- 
trality will   really  have , 

•Mr  ADCEN  Well.  Mr  Johnson,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  we  arc  neutral. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  neutral  We  expect  our  neutrality  to  be  re- 
spected In  the  last  resort,  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our  rights 
to  the  utmost  of  our  strength  and  resources 

•Mr  JOHNSON  Yes:  but  I  think  what  England  would  like  to  know 
Is  whether  you  are  strong  enough  to  defend  those  rights  successfully 
■gainst  a  large  belligerent  power. 

•Mr  Aiken  Well,  we  are  not— that  is.  alone  we  are  not.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  war.  you  know,  and  if  we  are  attacked 
by   one  belligerent   we   shall   certainly   be   helped   by   the  other.   If 

^^■Mr*'  JOHNSON.  Do  you  think.  In  the  second  Instance,  you  would 

*^-Mr"^AiKO«    Yes:  we  would:  that  If.  of  course,  if  events  proved  we 
were  not  able  to  beat  off  the  attacks  with  our  own  resources. 

•  Mr  Johnson  Mr  Aikcn.  you  are  being  very  careful.  I  notice  you 
have  been  talking  about  the  war  for  quite  a  while  and  you  haven  t 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  single  belligerent  sofar. 

•  Mr  AIKEN  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Johnson.  The  situation,  is  much 
too  serious  You  have  noticed.  I  am  sure,  that  the  name  or  Ire  and 
has  been  bandied  about  rather  ominously  these  days  on  al  sides. 
As  an  asslsunt  of  Mr.  De  Valera  said  recently,  we  are  a  small  state 
m  the  midst  cf  warring  giants.  In  such  circumstances  we  cannot 
afford  to  trade  our  coat,  even  if  we  wanted  to,  and  so  we  are  far  from 

^"Mr' Johnson    Does  that  matter  very  much  these  days.  Mr  Aiken? 

"Mr  Aiken  Oh  yes;  I  think  it  does  We  are  determined  to  act 
In  -uch  a  manner  that  if  we  are  ever  attacked  it  would  be  clearly 
an 'unwarranted  and  unjust  attack,  an  attack  so  unjust  that  our 
people  would  resist  it  with  the  greatest  vigor.  .  ..,     - 

-Mr  Johnson  Yes:  but  are  thev  In  a  position  to  resist?  I  mean, 
some  people  seem  to  think,  for  Instance,  there  hasnt  been  a  very 
good  response  to  the  recruiting  appeal.  ^      „  ♦ 

"Mr  AIKEN  Weil,  now.  I  dont  know  what  you  mean  by  good  But 
m  an  actual  wet-k  about  90  000  men  have  enrolled,  and  of  these  a 
laree  number  are  trained  soldiers 

••Mr    Johnson    That  sounds  like  a  pretty  high  percentage  cf  the 

^M^'^^ViKEN  It  is:  yes:  It  Is  a  pretty  high  percentage.  It  would 
correspond  to  a  figure  of.  say.  1.350.000  in  the  United  Slates. 

"Mr    Johnson    I  see.  .  ,  .  ,. 

•Mr  AtKEN  When  we  started  a  month  ago.  recruiting  was  a  b  t 
slow  for  the  first  week.  Ycu  know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  make  people 
realzc  the  danger  of  which  there  Is  no  Inmiedlate  signs  But  now 
thev  are  enrolhng  In  Increasing  numbv^rs  every  day^  It  seems  to 
me  practicallv  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  country  are 
Zeplr^  to  fight.  If  we  had  arms  for  them  all.  If  we  fall.  It  wont 
be  for  want  of  men  or  of  the  will  to  fight,  or  cf  a  good  cause. 

•Mr  Johnson  Well,  that,  of  course,  brings  me  to  the  very  next 
point  T^e  question  of  arms  It  has  been  said  that  although  you 
may  not  be  short  of  men.  you  have  not  got  the  arms  to  equip  them 
with. 
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unity   cf 
our    pccple 

What  about 


As  a  matter 


"Mr  AixEN.  Well,  we  haven't  all  the  arms  we  ^o^^^  like,  but  we 
are  much  better  off  row  than  at  any  time  In  our  history  We  shall 
irv  to  get  more,  of  course:  but  what  we  have  we  shall  "^ ,« « =ct»\«-y- 
I  hope  We  may  be  beaten  even,  of  course,  but  we  won  t  he  down 
ut  tTwe  are  knocked  down,  and  I  guarantee  that  our  overthrow 
would  not  be  achieved  without  cost.  tv,,.-  v,»- 

•Mr  Johnson  Well,  there  is  another  point,  Mr  A  ken  There  has 
beeiTa  lot  of  talk  recently  about  'fif.h  columnis^'  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  it  so  far  as  Ireland  is  cnncerned? 

••Mr  AIKEN  No:  at  least  there  is  very  little  It  is  largely  a  scaje 
ctory  built  on  half-truth3.  We  have,  of  course,  a  number  of  men 
who  have  preferred  to  use  forceful  pcUtical  opposition,  /^r  cen- 
Tur^es  as  ycu  know,  we  had  no  other  effective  means  to  redress 
pclitfcal  grievances  and  the  traditions  thus  established  die  hard^ 
But  It  is  wrong  to  .ay  that  we  havent  very  large  nunibers  of 
in^hmen  who  would  hJlp  en  ctir  side  In  an  attack  on  this  part 
of  the  country  We  had  unfortunately,  before  the  present  de- 
velopments in  Eurcpcan  affairs,  to  imprison  about  500  people 
whoL  activities  were  a  danger  to  the  state  We  feared  a  so  that 
anv  sporadic  acts  of  und-scipline  might  encourage  outsiders  to 
think  we  were  not  a  united  and  disciplined  people.  But  at  no 
time  in  cur  history,  I  think,  have  we  shown  a  greater 
purpose  and  a  tzreater  solidarity— the  solidarity  that 
are  showing  in  this  crisis  to  defend  our  neutrality 

••Mr   Johnson    I  see     Well,  so  much  for  Irishmen. 
all  the  aliens  who  are  here? 

•Mr   AIKEN    Supposed  to  be  here?     You  should  say. 

"Mr    Johnson    Maybe  I  should  put  it  that  way. 

"Mr   Aiken    Ycu  know  how  stories  get  exaggerated, 
cf  fact,  we  could  fit  all  the  continental  citizens  of  all  naticnalitiea 
here  into  a  single  hotel  holding   1.300  people. 

"A'r    Johnson    Could  you  give  us  actual  figures  about  the  aliens? 

"Mr  Aiken  1  can:  yes.  The  total  number  of  aliens  in  this 
country  Is  2  610  persons.  Of  these,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  almost 
exactly  half  were  American  citizens  Some  have  gone  back  since 
then,  of  course.     The  other  half  are  from  34  different  Other  coun- 

trips 

•Mr  Johnson    And  hew  many  cf  these  are.  shall  we  say,  Oertnans? 
•Mr   Aiken.  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  300  Germans;  yes.  326  to 
be  exact,  and  about  half  cf  them  are  refugees. 

•Mr  Johnson  Well,  there  is  another  point.  Mr  Aiken.  Are  the 
staffs  of  the  Ugations  in  this  country,  the  foreign  legations  In  this 
country,  unusually  large? 

•Mr  Aiken  The  British  and  the  Americans  are  the  largest;  they 
have  nine  each,  and  the  French  and  the  Germans  come  next  with  a 
half  dozen  each. 

•Mr    Johnson.  That   Is  a  little  surprising     There  in  one  other 
rumor  which  it  might  be  Interesting  to  deal  with.     Have  a  great 
many  Germans  c-.me  Into  the  country  since  the  war  started? 
••Mr    AiKXN    TV.O.  at  1' a  t 
I        "Mr    Johnson    How  is  that? 

"Mr.  Aiken    Two. 
'        "Mr    Johnson    Of  course.  Mr.  Aiken,  all  these  matters  we  have 
been  discussing  apply  only  to  the  26  counties  under  the  control  ol 
the  Irish  Government. 

••Mr  Aiken  Unfortunately,  the  other  part  of  the  ccuntry.  the 
six  northern  counties,  are  still  controlled  by  Britain,  and  when 
Britain  declared  war  they  were  automatically  at  war,  whether  they 
willed  It  or  not. 

•Mr  Johnson.  I  realize  that.  Mr.  Aiken,  but  I  see  the  question  of 
a  united  Ireland  Is  being  very  wisely  discussed  at  present.  Tell 
me.  would  your  government  be  prepared  to  give  up  Its  neutrality 
for  the  sake  of  union  with  the  north? 

"Mr  AIKEN  Most  certainly  not.  We  want  union  and  sovereignty, 
not  union  and  slavery-  Tliis  naticn.  this  whole  island  Is  entitled 
to  dec'de  Its  own  pclicv  in  peace  or  war.  Even  though  unity  may 
not  be  attained  Immediately,  there  can  be  no  foregoing  or  barter- 
ing of  that  right— the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  decide  their  own 
de-tiny  Again,  we  are  as  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  our 
recple  In  the  north  as  for  the  well-being  of  our  pecple  In  the 
26  counties  If  we  once  acheve  union  on  a  basis  of  sovereign 
national  right,  our  strength  of  defense  would  be  so  enormously 
Increased  that  I  don't  believe  anyone  would  dare  attack  us.  That. 
of  course,  is  the  position  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

"Mr  Johnson  Surely,  Mr  Aiken,  for  good  or  HI.  the  sU  count.es 
are  now  in  war  Do  ycu  suppose  any  belligerent  wculd  ever  agree 
to  them  withdrawing  from  the  war  into  a  state  of  neutrality? 

•Mr  Aiken  Why  not?  After  all.  these  are  our  pecple— Irish. 
They  did  not  declare  war  And  If  they  happened  to  form  a  sover- 
eign parliament,  they  would  have  the  same  right  to  be  neutral  as 
the  r^st  of  the  country 

•Mr  Johnson  From  the  point  of  Britain,  do  you  believe  a  unified 
Ireland  would  be  as  valuable  as  at  present,  in  which  she  has  six 
counties  belligerent  en  her  side?  ^    .     ,     „  w» 

"Mr  Aiken'  Now.  Mr.  Johnson,  let  me  say.  first  of  all.  our  right 
union  doesn't  depend  upon  an  answer  to  that  question;  but  I  be- 
lieve an  Independent  military  expert  would  say  yes.  much  more 
valuable  Mv  own  view,  however.  Is  whoever  would  force  an  ex- 
tension of  the  war  to  the  present  26  counties  would  Kse  heavily 
through  the  venture  and  they  would,  cf  course,  lose  much  more 
heavily  in  the  cast  of  a  neutral  or  all-Ireland  State. 

•  M--  Johnson  I  see.  Very  weU.  your  immediate  problem  at  the 
moment,  however.  Is  defense  cf  26  countie.^.  And  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  present  emergency? 

•Mr  Aiken  Ever  s  ncc  the  emergency  became  acute,  we  have  taken 
steps  UJ  strengthen  our  defense  forces  in  every  way  posiible. 


"Mr.  Johnson  I  see  You  certainly  seem  to  be  feverishly  active 
about  preparing  your  defenses. 

"Mr  Aiken  There  Is  no  panic  about  them,  but  we  are  preparing 
with  all  our  energy  and  putting  our  trust  In  God  and  hope  to  pull 
through.  You  know  how  the  old  Irish  saying  goes.  'God  likes  a 
Utile  help,"  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  give  him  all  the  help  we 
can. ' 


San  Francisco  Center  of  Vast  National-Defense 

Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1940 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
support  they  have  given  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
press  to  many  important  measures  for  the  benefit  of  San 
Fiancisco.  the  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  my  constituents  will  join  me  in  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  membership  of  this  Hou^e  for  their 
very  generous  attitude  toward  our  problems  and  projects. 

This  Congres.s  has  been  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
making  it  possible  to  continue  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  during  the  y.'ar  1940.  Without  the  assurance  of 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated  to  continue  Federal  par- 
ticiration  in  the  exposition  its  gates  would  not  have  reopened 
this  year.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  exposition  is  enjoy- 
ing a  very  successful  season,  and  that  the  average  attendance 
to  date  has  been  considerably  larger  than  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year. 

I      StJPESNAVT   ASSXTEED 

Through  the  courtesy  cf  my  Democratic  colleagues,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  AfTairs,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  record 
will  show  that  I  have  voted  for  every  measure  for  the  national 
defense  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  has  been 
a  most  interesting  and  Inspiring  experience,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
take  part  in  the  formulation  of  the  great  naval  expansion 
program  which  will  pro\1de  the  United  States  with  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  history  of  the  world— a  navy  sufficient 
to  protect  both  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  against  any 
threat  of  attack  in  the  future.  This  new  supernavy  will 
guarantee  p<-ace  for  the  American  Nation  for  generations  to 
come.    It  \\ill  be  our  most  eflfcctive  insurance  against  war. 

San  Francisco  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  cen- 
ters of  national-defense  activity  in  America.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  total  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  this  Congress  for 
national-defen.^e  projects  and  other  public  works  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  and  for  shipbuilding  there  has  reached 
the  astounding  total  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

~  MILLIONS    rOR    SHORE    DETTNSES 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  authorized  by  this  Congress 
to  construct  and  acquire  public  works  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
costing  $24,722,000.  Much  of  this  construction  work  is  ncar- 
Ing  completion,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use  by  the  Na\7. 

This  Congress  has  appropriated  $6,000,000  to  enable  the 
Navy  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  important  graving  drydocks 
at  Hunters  Point.  A  large  assembling  plant  will  be  con- 
structed on  property  imm.ediately  adjacent  to  the  drydocks 
and  this  section  of  San  Francisco  will  be  converted  into  a 
great  base  for  the  repair  of  major  ships  of  the  Na\-y  Depart- 
ment and  the  merchant  marine. 

Por  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Ba.se.  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
$10,492  000.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Navy  informs  me  that  this 
new  aviation  base  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of  October 
this  year,  and  it  will  be  in  operation  with  a  full  complement 
of  about  1.300  men  by  the  1st  of  January  1941.  This  will  be 
the  largest  naval  aviat.on  ba.se  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Por  additional  facilities  at  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  in 
Oakland.  $2,300,000  has  been  made  available.     Money  has 


also  been  allotted  for  new  construction  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  in  the  amount  of  $5,931,000. 

VAST    SHIPBUILDING    PROGRAM 

The  greatest  shipbuilding  program  in  history  Is  now  under 
way  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  began  rather  modestly  in 
1939  when  the  Na\'y  Department  ordered  the  construction 
in  bay  region  shipyards,  including  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  of 
naval  vessels  costing  $6,021,000.  In  1940.  the  current  year,  the 
total  cost  of  ship  construction  allotted  to  the  same  yards  will 
be  $61,566,000.  and  the  projected  program  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  shipbuilding  on  San  Francisco  Bay  In  the  im- 
mediate future  represents  an  cutlay  of  $318,852,000,  Of 
course.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  vast  program  will  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  large  numbers  of  men.  At  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  San  Francisco  alone  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  12.000  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
near  future,  in  addition  to  the  regular  working  force  ol  the 
plant. 

MANY    MERCHANT    SHIPS 

During  1939  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  14  merchant- 
marine  ships  in  San  Francisco  Bay  yards  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $31,869,020,  The  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francl.sco. 
has  contracts  for  5  of  those  ships  totaling  In  cost  $10,010  000. 
The  Western  Pipe  L  Steel  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  con- 
tracts for  5  vessels,  amounting  to  $10,637,500.  and  the  Moore 
Drydock  Co..  of  Oakland.  4  vessels  casting  $11,221,500 

It  is  estimated  that  on  these  contracts  alone  about  $10,000- 
000  in  wages  will  be  paid  out  in  the  bay  area. 

Bids  have  just  been  opened  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  the  construction  of  additional  ships.  Among  the  biddi>rs 
are  the  Western  Pipe  L  Sletl  Co.  and  the  Moore  Drydock  Co. 

ARMY    AND    COAST    GUARD 

For  Army  dcfen.ses  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  $3,351,400 
Is  being  expended  under  the  authority  of  tliis  Congress  for 
emergency  construction  work  of  a  temporary  character  and 
$958,000  for  Regular  Army  construction.  The  posts  at  which 
this  construction  work  is  being  done  include  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  Fort  Mason.  Fort  Baker,  Port  Winfleld  Scott. 
Hamilton  Field.  Moffett  Field.  Camp  Ord,  and  Mines  Field. 

Tlie  United  States  Coast  Guard  has  nearly  completed  its 
new  $600,000  air  station  at  the  Mills  Field  airport,  and  the 
Army  engineers  will  soon  begin  the  dredging  work  necessary 
to  construct  a  seaplane  harbor  in  front  of  the  Coast  Guard 
station  at  a  cost  of  $275,000. 

We  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  recently  ap- 
proved which  has  made  It  possible  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  $4,825,000  Federal  building  at 
Sansome  and  Washington  Streets  which  will  house  the  ap- 
praisers' department  of  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  life  of  this  Congress  expenditures  made  through 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  for  public  Improvements 
in  San  Francisco  have  amounted  to  $24,055,253.  embracing  a 
wide  program  of  highway  and  street  construction,  improve- 
ments of  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  public  buildings  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  city. 

The  new  national  cemetery  near  South  San  Francisco,  pur- 
chased under  the  authority  of  this  Congress,  will  be  opened 
for  burial  cf  soldiers  abcul  October  1  of  this  year.  This  ceme- 
tery embraces  161  acres  of  land,  purchased  for  $158,746.  on 
which  nearly  $300,000  has  been  expended  for  improvements. 
The  old  national  cemetery  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  completely  filled  with  graves  next  month. 

The  Federal  Hou.sing  Administration  reports  that  12.190 
I  mortgage-insurance  loans,  aggregating  $58,546,000  have  been 
'  made  to  San  Francisco  home  builders,  and  29.149  loans  total- 
ing $11,837,000  to  property  owners  in  our  city  for  moderniza- 
tion and  repair  of  their  hemes. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   CRATETOL 

During  1939  and  1940  thp  Public  Works  Admlni.«:tration, 
which  is  now  completing  its  work,  has  participated  in  financ- 
ing five  large  public  improvements  in  San  Francisco  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $12,448,663.  Grants  aggregating 
$4,874,663   and   loans   of    $633,000   were   advanced  on    these 
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projects  out  of  funds  provided  by  thi.s  Congress.  The  projects 
include  the  new  junior  college  buildings,  the  new  waterfront 
warehGU.se.  a  sewage-dk-posal  plant,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

Seven  low-cost  housing  projects  have  been  approved  m 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  2  years  by  the  Uniied  btates 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  lean  contracts  executed  for  these 
projects  amount  to  $9,428,000. 

I  repeat  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  much  rta.son  to  be  grateful  to  this  Congress  and  to  our 
great  President.  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  for  the  magnm- 
cent  measures  adopted  for  the  strengthening  of  our  local 
defenses,  which  are  essentially  national  In  character,  and 
for  the  great  material  benefits  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  busi- 
ness  and  labor  from  the  history-making  program  of  ship 
building  which  has  just  been  Inaugurated. 

The  1940  Farm  Credit  Situation 


. REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OK   WUSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augiist  12,  1940 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  publ  c  is  of  neces 
sitv  interested  in  a  national  land  polity  and  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  production.  History  reveals  that  any 
great  country  is  one  with  a  large  amount  of  rich,  ferti  e.  pro- 
ductive land  Anyone  who  i.s  familiar  with  scUs  is  well  aware 
of  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  with  its 
natural  Inherent  fertility.  This  is  the  foundation  of  our 
country  and  one  of  the  factors  of  its  greatness. 

In  order  for  any  country  to  have  a  permanent  agricultural 
system  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  have  a  constructive  land  policy; 
sscond  to  have  a  general  understanding  of  .scientific  and 
practical  agricultural  processes:  and,  third,  to  have  long-term 
loans  available  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  Fed- 
eral loans  in  the  United  Slates  since  the  inception  of  tins 
Federal  program: 

Federal    land    banks   and    Lard    Bank    Commv^'Honer    number   and 
Federal    '"^^^^^^^  ^,  i^^  ^lo,^^.  1917  to  June  30.  1940 
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Farm  Crvdit  Adminiiirauon.  Division  oT  Finance  and  Accounu. 


There  are  manv  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  this 
table  even  if  the  reader  had  never  had  any  contact  or  per- 
sonal cxperierc3  with  the  Farm  Credit  Admmi.stration. 

In  order  to  approach  this  problem  correctly,  one   must 
present    his    philosophy    of    government    and    governrnenta 
agencies     Fir.st  of  all.  we  hear  one  side  say    We  do  not  war^t 
the  Government  in  business.-  and  the  other  side  say.     We 
want  the    Government  to  run  all  business." 

What  applies  to  the  Government  in  the  farm-loan  busme-s. 
no  doubt  is  applicable  to  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
Most  pec  pie  believe  in  a  governmental  -cushion"  for  agricul- 
ture, business,  and  labor.  ,  ,    i     ^ 

Some  30  vears  ago  I  heard  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  of  Ireland 
give  a  talk  on  The  Land  Policy  of  Ireland.  He  went  on  to  tell 
about  the  long-term  leases  and  the  long-term  loans.  He  told 
of  the  stability  of  a  country  where  the  farmer  knows  ^^-hen  he 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  where  he  will  sleep  the  following 
night  You  well  know  the  improvement  that  took  place  in 
Ireland  after  they  had  an  accsptable  land  policy  m  that 

country 

For  over  30  years  I  have  studied,  watched,  and  sometimes 
nearly  prayed  that  our  country  adopt  a  sane  land  policy  and 
a  farm-loan  program  that  was  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
cur  people. 

THE     FFOEPJ^L    LAND    B.\NK 

The  Federal  land  ba.nk.  upon  its  inception,  went  steadily 
ahead  with  its  loans,  as  you  wiU  note,  until  the  1920s  when 
troubles  besan  to  arise  as  shown  in  the  number  of  loans  made^ 
These  troubles  were  a  reflection  of  the  effect  of  th-  50,000.000 
additional  acres  put  into  wartime  production.  The  number 
of  leans  mode  in  1922  was  10  times  the  number  made  10  yeais 
later  The  effects  of  the  world  and  domestic  depression  is 
also  shown  in  the  foregoing  table.  Tlien.  again,  note  that  in 
1935  there  were  18  times  more  loans  made  than  in  iJjy. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  political  discu-.sion  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  facts  shown  by  this  table,  but  will  set  forth  the 
following  observations: 

First  I  want  to  make  this  very  evident  observation,  and 
that  is  that  in  1932  or  1939  when  the  farmers  really  needed 
credit  facilities  in  order  to  finance  farms,  this  was  not  avail- 
able from  the  governmental  agency  which  had  been  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  In  other  words  the  system  -bogged 
down"  due  to  certain  economic  and  other  reasons 

Second  Most  rural-minded  people  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  wise  in  the  establishment  of  the  farm  land-bank 
sv3tem  Most  rural-minded  people  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  only  source  of  farm  loans  Most 
rural-minded  people  think  of  the  Federal  land  bank  as  a 
cushion  for  farm  credit.  They  feel  that  when  economic  con- 
ditions are  bad  in  any  community,  due  to  droughts,  storms 
or  low  agricultural  prices,  the  farmers  of  this  country  shou.d 
have  this  avenue  of  credit,  not  only  for  their  own  personal 
benefit    but  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole,  as  well. 

Third  Most  thoughtful  rural-minded  people  want  these 
leans  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  in  keeping  with  the  value 
of  money  and  crops  and  in  keeping  with  the  rates  of  in- 
terest paid  bv  other  groups  of  society.  In  a  period  of  years, 
the  prices  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  product  deter- 
mines what  interest  rate,  if  any.  he  can  pay. 

Fourth  Most  rural- minded  people  believe  that  we  shou.d 
have  a  relatively  definite  land  and  lean  policy,  and  that  with 
23  years  cf  Federal  lean  experience  such  a  pro-ram  could  and 
should  b?  agreed  upon.  Policies  and  interest  rates  should  be 
established  on  a  permanent  long-time  basis  and  not  be  lelt 
to  the  particular  attitude  of  a  certain  Congress  that  happens 
to  be  in  session  when  the  rates  and  policies  are  subject  to 

change.  ^  ,.^^     , 

Fifth  The  farm-credit  situation  should  not  be  a  political 
question  or  football  for  any  poUtical  party,  and  a  long-term 
program  would  eliminate  the  politics  materially. 

Sixth  The  farmers  themselves  should  be  given  a  grpater 
voice  in  the  operations  of  the  Federal  loan  ■■^'{stcm.  Wi  h 
thousands  of  agricultural  college  graduates  in  the  land,  with 
thousands  of  Smith-Hu?hes  teachers,  and  with  thousands  of 
agricultural  extension  workers  and  county  agents.  I  am  m(«t 
cfmm  that  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  agricultural  men 
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can  be  secured  to  more  properly  help  administer  the  farm- 
loan  program  of  the  future.  I  ara  firmly  connnced  that  they 
will  p)erform  their  duties  as  efficiently  as  the  other  groups 
handle  their  duties  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Seventh.  Though  some  people  accuse  the  present  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  playing  politics  with  the  pre.sent 
loan  policies.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  point.  I  will  say 
this,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  this 
country  should  realize  that  the  fann  people  of  this  Nation 
are  entitled  to  tlie  same  consideration  an  any  other  group 
of  our  people. 

Eighth.  During  the  past  7  years.  91,135  farmers  have  lost 
their  homes.  There  was  an  average  loan  of  $2,800  and  the 
Interest  was  about  $100  per  loan  per  year.  Tliese  farmers 
were  driven  onto  W.  P.  A.,  the  relief  rolls,  and  into  migratory 
camps  in  great  numbers  at  a  great  expense  to  society.  Dur- 
ing this  same  time  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  built  90.436  housing  units 
for  their  city  cousins  with  an  average  cost  of  $4,359  per  unit. 
In  addition,  these  housing  units  are  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  $28,000,000  per  year  for  60  years.  This  is  an  average 
of  $193  per  unit  per  year  for  60  years. 

Ninth.  In  other  words,  we  have  seen  91.135  farmers  driven 
from  their  homes  because  they  could  not  pay  $100  a  year  inter- 
est, while  at  the  same  time  we  were  building  $4,359  homes  for 
our  city  cousins  and  paying  $193  of  their  rent  each  year  so 
they  could  have  a  home  that  cost  considerably  more  than  the 
farmer's  farm  and  home  combined.  We  did  not  hear  so  much 
about  soft  leans  when  this  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  was  being 
pushed  through  Congress. 

Tenth.  Ricli.  fertile,  productive  farm  land  is  still  the  basis 
of  real  wealth  of  this  or  any  other  country.  Some  say  that 
the  recently  adopted  policy  of  the  present  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration is  for  political  or  vote-buying  purposes.  Com- 
mon sense  is  usually  good  politics,  and  this  new  interest  in 
handling  these  delinquent  loans  and  foreclosures  so  far  has 
the  earmarks  not  only  of  common  sense  but  also  of  common 
justice.  Over  25  percent  of  the  Federal  f.irm  loans  of  the 
United  States  are  delinquent  and  over  50  percent  of  the  loans 
of  my  district  are  delinquent.  We  have  had  year  after  year 
of  drought  and  low  prices.  If  the  farmers  of  my  district  could 
not  carry  the  load  with  14-  to  17-cent  cheese,  how  are  they 
to  carry  it  with  12-  to  13-cent  cheese?  The  problem  of  de- 
linquent loans  must  be  met  with  a  deep  understanding  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  facts. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  been  In- 
strumental in  equalizing  and  reducing  the  Interest  rates  so 
that  tens  of  thou.sands  of  dollars  will  be  savt^d  the  farmers 
of  my  district  and  millions  of  dollars  saved  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation.  This  equalization  was  a  matter  of  equity  and 
justice.     Other  adjustments  should  in  time  be  included. 

No  one,  regardless  of  political  party,  can  questioh  the  spirit 
of  the  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit  office,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  November  elec- 
tions we  can  look  forward  to  finding  a  sympathetic,  fair,  just, 
and  common-sense  Federal  loan  policy  inaugurated  and 
maintained. 


Secretary  Ickes  Averts  Big  Tax  Increase  in 
San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1940 

Mr.  HAVENNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  by  a  voluntary  ex- 
ercise of  authority  vested  in  him  by  act  of  Congress,  has 
acted  to  save  the  people  of  San  Francisco  from  a  threatened 
increase  of  about  22  cents  in  the  annual  tax  rate  which  is 
about  to  be  adopted  in  my  home  city. 


One  week  ago.  Mr  Speaker.  I  addressed  the  following  letter 

to  the  Srcretary  of  the  Interior: 

August.  5.  1940. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickks, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Waahtngton.  D   C. 

My  Dfar  Mr  Secretaht:  Ever  since  I  wiis  first  elected  to  public 
office  m  San  Frantlscu.  15  yeaj s  ngo.  I  have  beluved  thai  munic.pBl 
distribution  of  the  hydroelectric  power  generated  on  the  Hetch 
Hctchy  project  would  b<'  for  the  be^l  Interest  of  the  pc..>ple  of  tho 
City,  and  have  contended  that  the  sale  cf  thl.s  power  to  the  Paciflc 
Cai*  &  Electric  Co.  thrcugh  a  so-called  Hp;>ncy  contract  was  a  viola- 
tion cf  tho  Paker  Act  I  have  beluved  also  th.it  ycur  action  In 
declaring  the  contract  to  be  illegal  wa.^  in  strict  conlornnty  with  tho 
duttei>  imposed  Ujxjn  yt)U  by  the  Raker  Act.  which  made  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 
The  recent  decl.sion  of  tlie  UniUd  Slates  Supreme  Court  declaring 
the  contract  to  be  Illegal  couipletely  upheld  the  propriety  of  your 
action  In  this  matter. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  Ita  decision  you  have  twlc« 
requested  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  United  States  district 
court  to  defer  the  enforcement  of  an  Injunction  against  the  con- 
tinued Illegal  sale  of  thi.s  power  in  order  to  permit  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  to  work  (jut  the  term.s  of  a  compliitncc  with  the  Raker 
Act  In  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  I  believe  that 
all  right-thinking  citizens  of  San  Prtmcisco  will  applaud  your  con- 
sent to  these  extenslon.«:  as  eminently  fair. 

However,  because  of  certain  technical  provisions  of  the  city 
charter  which  regulate  the  fixing  of  the  annual  tax  rate,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  aie  now  confronted,  ns  a  result  of  your  extensions 
of  time,  with  a  financial  problem  of  major  Importance.  The  San 
Francl.>-co  tax  rate  mu.st  be  f\xed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  not 
later  than  Stptember  15  of  each  year.  In  estimating  the  amount  of 
the  tax  rate  the  supervisors  cannot  take  into  account  any  revenues 
wliich  are  not  legally  assured  throughout  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  last  extension  of  time  which  you  have  granted  for  the 
continuance  of  negotiations  for  a  lease  of  the  Paciflc  Gas  &  EHeclrlc 
Co. '8  distribution  system  will  expire  on  October  1  But  even  If  a 
lease  were  approved"  by  you  on  that  date,  the  supervisors  could  not 
take  advantage  cf  the  contlntir'd  revenues  from  p<jwer  which  the 
city  might  enjoy  thereafter.  In  other  words,  the  only  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  revenue?  from  which  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco 
can  get  any  benefit  in  the  present  situation  are  limited  by  the 
expiration  date  of  any  extension  to  which  you  and  the  Federal 
court  may  stipulate  Therefore,  unless  you  can  agree  prior  to 
September  15  to  n  ftirther  extension  of  the  efTectlve  date  of  the 
injunction,  even  though  the  lease  negotiations  sliouid  be  success- 
ful after  that  date,  taxes  will  have  to  be  levied  on  the  property 
owners  of  San  Francisco  sufficient  to  raise  a  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $1.8010.000.  which  IS  the  estimated  amount  of  power  income 
to  be  received  from  the  existing  contract  from  October  1  to  the 
end  cf  the  fiscal  year.  June  30.  1941  This  would  necessitate  an 
increase  In  the  San  Francisco  tax  rate  of  approxmiately  22 '^  centa 
on  each  $100  of  assessed  property  value. 

For  many  years  the  obligations  of  San  Francisco  under  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  grant,  which  is  embodied  In  the  Rftker  Act.  were  misrepre- 
sented to  the  people  by  propagandists  acting  for  private  power 
Interests,  and  as  a  result  a  large  number  of  our  taxpayerc  and 
voters  were  honestly  confused  Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  city's  obligations. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  will,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  proceed  to  comply  with  the  law  In  the 
meantime.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  relieve  them 
from  any  penalty  of  lncreas"d  taxation. 

May  I.  therefore,  respectfully  request  j'our  consideration  of  a 
recommendation  for  a  further  extension  of  the  eflective  date  of 
the  injunction  against  the  agency  contract  until  July  1.  1941.  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  le\->"inK  any  additional  taxes  upon  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
to  replace  power  revenues,  and  would  give  them  ample  op|X5rtunity 
to  work  cut  and  put  Into  effect  a  satisfactory  ajmpllunce  with  the 
Raker  Act  as  consliucUd  by  the  Supreme  Ct)urt  Our  people  arc 
already  confronted  with  the  certainty  of  an  increase  m  taxes  this 
year  from  causes  entirely  unrelated  to  Hetch  Hetchy  power,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  permanently  grateful  to  you  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  U  they  can  be  saved  from  this  aUditlooai 
burden. 

Sincerely, 

Peanck  R    HAvrNNrn. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  expresses  a  dei;ire  to  relieve 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  fiom  any  penalty  of  increased 
taxation,  and  states  that  he  will  explore  the  iwssibilities  of 
working  out  a  stipulation  which  will  justify  him  in  recom- 
mending a  further  stay  of  the  injunction  against  sale  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

Secretary  Ickes  letter  follows: 

The  Secbetart  of  the  Ivterior, 

Washington,  August    10,   1940. 
Hon    Franck  R    Havennef. 

Hou^e  of  Kcprrsentatif^s. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Havenner;   I  have  received  your  letter  of  Au^'ust  5.  In 
which  you  urge  that  I  recommend  a  further  extension   until  July 
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•Jail    I  iru-i>uKn  juiif  m: 

Farm  Credit  Admiimirauon.  Division  oi  Finance  and  Accounts. 


1   certain  that  a  sumcieni  nuinuer  ui  <.<x^a.^^^  «&• 
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1  1941  of  thp  injunction  In  the  Hetch  Hotchy  litigation.  I  need 
not  review  vlVth  you  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  present 
fsiriiation  since  vou  know  tliem  fully.  , 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  problem  with  which  the  taxpayers  of  I 
S.-.n  Francisco  are  faced,  and  I  agree  with  you  that,  if  it  can  be 
l^itimately  avoided,  there  should  be  no  penalty  of  increased  taxa- 
Sft^  them  I  have  always  felt  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
would  overwhelmingly  support  a  program  for  conriphance  with  the 
Raker  Act  If  the  true  facts  were  made  available  to  them  so  that  tney 
cculd  exercise  an  Informed  Judgment.  ,  ,„^„  „,♦>,  thp 

My  problem  lios  in  the  necessity  for  securing  compliance  with  the 
act  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  ma^t  expeditious  pos- 
sible manner  I  am  a..ked  to  recommei;d  a  stay  of  the  injunction 
which  will  extend  well  beyond  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  Under  the  Raker  Act  It  is  my  duty  to  secure  com- 
pliance With  its  provisions  and  it  would  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  that  duty  to  agree  to  an  extended  continuation  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  already  been  declared  illegal  by  the  highest  Court. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  I  can  recommend  a  stay  of  the  injunction 
only  if  there  is  s..me  binding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  effectuate  compliance  with  the  act  imme- 
diately I  think  it  is  important  also,  because  of  the  past  mstory 
nf  this  matter,  to  secure  commitments  from  the  press  and  civic 
leaders  of  San  Francisco  that  they  will  support  and  give  vigorous 
publicity  to  the  facts  supporting  a  program  for  compliance  witn  tne 

^^I  realize  the  n^-ed  for  moving  speedily  on  this  matter.  JJ^OP* 
that  the  assurances  which  I  se:>k  will  be  forthcoming  promptly,  and 
on  the  assunrption  that  they  will  be  I  am  procet^ding  to  f^xP^o^e  ^^« 
possibility  of  working  out  a  stipulation  binding  upon  San  f^^^ncisco 
which  may  serve  to  Justify  a  recommendation  for  the  further  stay 

For^  your  information  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  letters  dealing 
with  this  subject,  which  I  am  sending  to  Mayor  Rossi  and  to  Mr. 
E   D   Coblentz.  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Sincerely  ycurs,  t    t     - 

'  '  (Signed^      Harold  L    Ickes. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Americans  Will  Volunteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 


gram  the  enlistments  have  exceeded  the  quotas  set  by  the 
officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  June  quota  for  the 
Army  was  15.000  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  enlistments  had 
reached  23.000.  There  were  over  30.000  recruits  for  the  month 
of  July  The  June  quota  for  the  navy  was  4.300.  The  June 
enlistments  totaled  4.329,  while  the  number   for  July   was 

4.500.  ,       ^ 

I  believe  that  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  men  for  home 
defen<=e  by  voluntary  1-year  enlistments,  and  by  increasing 
the  basic  rate  of  pay  from  $21  to  $30  per  month.  The  cost 
of  one  battleship  would  pay  the  increase  of  600.000  Army 
vo'unteers.  Young  men  can  enlist  in  the  C.  C.  C  tor  1  year 
and  draw  $30  a  month.  We  pay  good  wages  for  police  and 
fire  protection.  We  are  spending  billions  for  equipment. 
Why  not  spend  a  few  additional  millions  to  increase  the  pay 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  volunteers? 

What  could  we  do  with  an  Army  of  1.200.000  men  at  pres- 
ent"'  According  to  our  Army  experts,  we  have  a  shortage  of 
uniforms  tanks,  antitank  guns,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  other 
equipment.  I  believe  we  should  fully  equip  our  Regular 
Armv  and  National  Guard  before  we  assume  the  task  of  con- 
scripting 1  200  000  young  men.  Iii  support  of  this  contention, 
I  would  like  to  submit  some  statements  from  our  experts  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  appropriations: 

SHORTAGE    OF    UNITORMS 

General  Mar-shall  The  fact  remains  that,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  mobilize  the  National  Guard  at  peace  strength  we 
would  not  have  on  hand  the  cloth  to  commence  the  manufacture 
of  uniforms  for  the  additional  85.000  men,  I  would  say.  for  possibly 
4  or  5  months.  When  you  think  of  such  a  situation  in  terms  of 
morale  you  can  see  what  it  would  mean.  Some  might  say  that 
they  could  wear  overalls  Well,  they  would  in  any  event  wear 
overalls  while  training,  but  human  nature  being  what  it  Is  and 
parents  and  constituents  being  what  they  are.  there  would  be  aii 
unfortunate  reaction  if  we  should  have  to  leave  our  men  in  that 
Ignominious  plight  for  4  or  5  months.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
War  Department  would  be  very  severely  criticized. 


OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I  risen  to  address 
the  House  with  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  than  at  this 
moment.  I  do  want  to  be  recorded  in  this  critical  hour  of  our 
Republic  as  being  opposed  to  peacetime  conscription.  It 
should  be  adopted  only  after  all  other  methods  have  failed. 
Future  generations  may  turn  back  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  find  that  there  were  some  Members  of  the  House 
who  believed  the  idea  of  conscription  in  time  of  peace  was 
completely  foreign  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  Americans  will  willingly  fight  for  their  own  country,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  drafted  to  fight  for  European  countries. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  an  administration 
that  cannot  raise  a  peacetime  Army  without  conscription. 
One  of  the  significant  reasons  is— thousands  of  tho.se  who 
would  be  forced  to  serve  under  a  compulsory  plan  are  sons  of 
World  War  veterans.  These  boys  have  been  told  by  their  dads 
how  they  were  promised  their  old  jobs  back  after  it  was  over 
••over  there."  Upon  their  return,  however,  they  found  that 
their  jobs  had  been  taken  by  others.  These  same  young  men 
are  also  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  present  administra- 
tion, for  7  long  years,  has  been  most  unfriendly  to  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation.  Their  memories  are  still  freshened  with 
the  enac:ion  of  the  Economy  Act  in  1933.  in  which  thousands 
of  deserving  defenders  of  our  country,  under  the  guise  of 
economy,  were  shamefully  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  yet  to  be  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
voluntary  enlistments  will  not  provide  sufficient  numbers  of 
recruits  tc  keep  abreast  with  our  defense  program.  Until 
this  has  been  proven  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  can 
see  no  real  justification  for  drafting  the  services  of  America's 
young  manhood.    So  fai",  under  our  present  enlistment  pro- 


A>rnTANK   GUNS 

General  Marshall.  We  have  a  serious  situation  in  the  length  of 
time  required  to  produce  the  antitank  gun.  Our  total  require- 
ments are  1.556.  We  have  on  hand— 218.  and  on  order— 526.  on 
which  deliveries  will  not  be  completed  untU  June  1941. 

antlmrcraft  guns 
General  Ma-ishall.  We   have  on   hand   the  3-lnch  guns  for  but 
26  reglment-s.  and   directors  and  height   finders   for   27   regiments. 
By  the  end  of  1941  we  will  have  guns,  directors,  and  height  Anders 
for  34  regiments. 

TANKS 

General  Moore  There  are  two  kinds  of  tanks.  Of  the  light  new 
tanks,  we  had  actually  on  hand  on  May  1,  only  10.  We  have  under 
order  enough  to  provide  402. 

They  have  ordered  734  light  tanks  and  194  medium  tanks. 

According  to  the  information  set  forth  by  these  two  Army 
experts,  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  Army  would  be 
unable  to  train  and  equip  1.200.000  men  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  our  Regular  Army  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  modern  warfare  first.  They  will  then  be  ready  to 
teach  new  recruits  to  meet  future  needs. 

Congress  has  followed  Executive  recommendation  until 
there  remains  no  hope  of  finding  safety  in  that  path.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  decide  a  few  things  for  itself. 

I  for  one  want  an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  designed  for 
home  defense,  but  not  an  oversi7,ed  army  for  overseas  service. 

I  will  never  vote  to  send  American  boys  across  the  seas  to 
fight  in  another  European  struggle. 

The  people  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
Congress  to  remain  in  session,  and  to  solve  the  problems  so 
sorely  perplexing  our  democracy.  It  behooves  each  of  us  to 
stand  faithful  to  this  solemn  charge  entrusted  to  us.  May 
we  be  given  the  courage,  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
strength  of  character  to  solve  these  problems  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
,  American  people. 
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One-Year  Enlistments  in  Regular  Army  Now 
Authorized  by  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12.  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  .Speaker,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  opposing  military  conscrip- 
tion in  peacetimes  and  urging  that  the  term  of  enlistment  in 
the  Regular  Army  be  reduced  from  3  years  to  1  year  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  the  required  number  of  men  through  the 
process  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

These  writers  apparently  do  not  realize  that  it  is  possible 
now  to  enlist  "in  the  Regular  Army  for  a  period  of  1  or  3 
years  at  the  option  of  the  soldier." 

Few  Members  of  Congress  apparently  realize  that  this  is 
the  law  and  that  1-year  enlistments  are  being  received  and 
have  been  received  in  the  Regular  Army  each  year  at  least 
since  1930.  I  am  .satisfied,  however,  that  the  general  "option" 
has  not  been  given  to  the  young  men  desiring  to  enli.st.  In 
short,  the  1-year  enlistment  period  has  not  been  pubhcized 
and  in  fact  has  been  discouraged  by  the  War  Department 
through  the  recruiting  stations.  In  view  of  this  situation  on 
August  2.  1940.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  War  Department  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  not  clear  on  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  IDepartment  concerning  the  length  of  enlistments 
in  the  Regular  Army  at  tlus  time. 

Will  you  plea.se  give  me  an  immediate  answer  to  the  following 
quvstlcns: 

1  Does  the  Army  accept  1-year  enlistments  In  the  Regular  Serv- 
ice at  this  time? 

2  If  so.  from  what  date  have  such  enlistments  been  accepted? 

3  If  1-year  enlistments  are  accepted  at  this  time,  please  give  me 
the  law  authorizing  such  enlistments,  and  the  extent  to  which  It 
has  been  publicized 

This  matter  i.s  urgent  and  important  because  I  am  receiving  nu- 
raerour.  letters  from  constituents  urging  that  the  voluntary  enlist- 
ment period  in  the  Regular  Army  be  reduced  from  3  years  to  1  year 
dtirtng  the  present  emergency. 

On  August  8  I  rec'Mved  a  reply  from  the  Adjutant  General 
which  is  as  fellows: 

Receipt  i.s  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  August  2.  1940.  request- 
ing information  on  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  concerning  the  length  of  enlistments  in 
the  Regular  Army   at   this  time. 

The  act  of  June  4.  1920.  authorized  original  enlistments  in  the 
Regular  Army  for  a  period  of  1  or  3  years  at  the  option  of  the 
soldier. 

The  Armv  regulations  contain  the  following  provisions: 

••Original'  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  are  authorized  to  i>e 
made  for  1-  or  3-ytar  periods  but  all  reenlistmentg  therein  are  re- 
stricted by  law  to  3-year  periods  Men  enlisted  for  1-year  periods 
wiU  not  be  given  original  assignments  or  subsequent  transfers  where 
sea  travel  i.s  Involved,  and  assignments  and  transfers  involving  rail 
transportation  may  be  made  only  as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
War  Department  A  man  with  any  prior  Regular  Army  enlisted 
service  is  not  eligible  for  a  1-year  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army; 
however,  prior  service  In  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
is  not  a  bur  to  the  1-year  enlistment." 

In  recent  years  1-year  enlistments  have  not  been  encouraged  since 
an  efficient  military  force  depends  not  only  on  the  training  of  the 
Individual  soldier  but  also,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  on  the  coor- 
dinated training  of  all  combat  units  that  make  up  the  fighting 
force  The  rapid  turnover  and  the  short  period  of  training  that 
would  result  should  1-year  enlistments  be  general  for  the  Regular 
Army  of  375.000  men  would  serlotisly  hamper  the  development  of 
efficient  combat  units  In  that  component. 

The  War  Department  has  recommended  bringing  Into  service  for 
1  year's  training  approximately  800,000  men  in  two  increments. 
Only  by  brlngli.g  these  trainees  Into  the  service  in  large  groups  can 
graduated  itv^tructlons  be  given  from  the  training  of  the  individual 
through  training  of  combat  teams  of  all  echelons  The  staggering 
Incident  to  any  voluntary  system  would  necessitate  many  classes 
of  instruction  throughout  the  year  and  seriously  hamper  efficient 
training. 

I  am  enclosing  a  table  showing  the  number  of  1-year  enlistments 
made   since    1930 

Very   respectfully. 

E   8    Ad.^ms. 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  specifically  provides  for 
enlistments  "for  a  period  of  1  or  3  years  at  the  option  of  the 
soldier,"  It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  Army  regula- 
tions provide  that  "original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army 
are  authorized  to  be  made  for  a  1-  or  a  3-year  period." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "in  recent  years  I-year 
enlistments  have  not  b<'en  encouraged." 

The  above  table,  however,  shows  that  some  1-year  enlist- 
ments have  been  received  even  though  this  jxissibility  of 
enlistment  ha";  not  been  publicized  and  has  been  discouraged 
by  the  War  Department. 

After  receiving  the  above  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
I  called  up  the  United  States  Army  recruiting  station  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  telephone, 
advising  that  I  was  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  for  a  period  of  1  year  during  this  emergency  I  wa.s 
promptly  told  that  l-yt-ar  enlistments  were  not  being  received 
by  the  recruiting  stations  and  that  the  shortest  period  for 
which  I  could  enLst  was  3  years.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
officer  to  the  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  which 
I  have  included  in  these  remarks,  and  then  I  told  the  recruit- 
ing offict-r  who  I  was  and  he  then  admitted  that  l-year  enlist- 
ments were  jxissiblc  under  the  law,  but  gave  me  the  .substance 
of  the  regulations  and  advised  that  recruiting  stations  dis- 
couraged 1-year  enlistments.  It  is  apparent  that  the  War 
Department  does  not  want  1-year  enlistments  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  peacetimes.  There  is  possibly  a  very  good  rea.son  for 
this  attitude.  Yet,  if  the  Army  needs  additional  peacetime 
soldiers  for  wartime  training,  and  only  contemplates  keeping 
these  soldiers  in  the  Army  for  a  1-year  period  of  training, 
then  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  effort  should  not  be 
made  to  secure  this  quota  through  the  usual  voluntary  enlist- 
ment method  and  under  existing  law. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  a  mechanized  army.  In  other 
words,  the  weapons  of  defense  are  "on  order."  This  mechani- 
zation must  be  implemented.  Machines  without  trained  men 
are  u.seless  in  national  defense.  I  think  we  all  realize  that 
we  must  have  additional  men  in  the  Regular  Army.  I  am 
hopeful  that  immediate  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Department  will  result  in  sufficient  voluntary 
enlistments  not  only  for  3  years  but  for  1  year  to  take  care 
of  present  needs. 


National  Defense  and  the  International  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEI,E(^ATE   KROM   AL.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augtist  12,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY   HON.   ANTHONY   J.  DIMOND.   OP  ALASKA 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  unanimous 
consent  therefor  heretofore  granted,  I  offer  for  incorporation 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  made  by  me  on  July  12.  1940. 
It  is  as  fellows: 

Question.  Mr  Dimond,  the  whole  attention  of  the  country  is  now 
ceritered  on  national  derente.  and  it  api^earb  that  >•'  m»  work  (1  that 
nature  is  being  undertaken  in  Alaska.     Is  there  any  necessJly  lor  Jl? 


X 
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Vfr     DiMOND    N-.t    only    is    tncrc    necessity    for   defense    works    In 
Ala4«?t  the  present  time  but  these  Installations  .hculd  have  been 
udertakVn  years  ago.     While  mcst  people  are  not  aware  "/  it.  the 
scuthern  ?cast  cl  Alaska,  which  is  free  of  ice  and  open  the  jcar 
rcund    fronts  for  2..5C0  mi'.es  on  the  ncrth  Pac.fic  Ocean,  from  the 
CUV  of  K°?chikan  m  the  east  to  Attu  Island  in  the  extreme  west 
and  Attu  Islarcl  is  less  than  700  miles  distant  from  the  north  end 
of  tl-J  JaDantse  archipelago,  and.  of  course,  much  nearer  to  Rus- 
sian   termory      The    late    great    Gen     William    Mitchell,    "^vho    was 
ccxrrt-martia  ed  and  dumlssed  from  the  Army  for  vigorously  ad^o- 
catln?  views  with  re.pect  to  national  defense  which  have  since  been 
prove^n  to  be  100  percent  right,  ^n  testifying  ^^"/^^^^^^^  "^^"''".J^^; 
tarv   Affairs   Committee    on   one   occasion,   said    that    Alaska   Is   tne 
most  important  strategic  area  In  the  world      It  is  important  be - 
JSui  The   nation   that   controls  Alaska  controls  the   north   Paciftc 
Ocean,  and  thus  controls  the  short  rcute  between  tne  United  Stages 
and  the  Orient      Any  hostile  nation  in  possession  of  Alaska  wou.a 

ccnsf.tute  an  immeiv^e  and  an  '"^"^^f '«V''^>\^r''=^l^^r>;;""4o  °  l/s 
United  States.  becau.-=e  scutheastern  Alaska  is  Ic/s  than  .50  miles 
from  the  State  of  Washington  The  p<  ssesslcn  of  Alai^ka  by  a  hos- 
tile force  would  outflank  and  serlou.-^ly  impair  the  value  of  our 
great  defensive  works,  both  naval  and  military  in  Hawaii  because 
It  is  2  400  miles  from  the  United  States  to  Hawa  i  and  it  Is  less  tban 
750  miles  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska.  Ju?t  as  in  the  times  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julms  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  the  force 
that  ccntrols  the  short  interior  lines  always  has  an  immense  mili- 

^^QuesUon^^But.  Mr  Dimond.  you  speak  as  though  Ala.^ka  were 
ikZ-  totally  without  defense  Surely  there  must  he  some  defens. 
works  or  firces  in  Alaska. 

Mr  DiMOND  Unfortunately,  there  Is  little  in  Alaska  at  the  pres- 
ent time  de.^ervlng  of  the  name  of  defense  We  have  about  300 
infantryman  at  Chilkoot  Barracks,  in  southea'=tern  AlasKa.  but  tne> 
haven't  a  single  airplane 

Approximately  750  troops  of  various  types  have  recently  been 
transferred  to  tl.e  new  militarv  pi's'  prri;o<*ed  for  Anchorage  Alto- 
gether thev  are  too  few  to  do  much  alone  There  are.  also,  several 
Navy  planes  at  Sitka,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
undertake  any  real  defense  against  an  attacking  force.  Like  many 
others  familiar  with  the  situation.  I  have  for  years  urged  upon 
Concre«;s  the  need  for  the  installation  of  defense  works  in  Ala-Ka. 
but   it   IS  oiilv   recently  th.it   anythmg  at  all   was  attempted 

Question    What    i.s   being    done    now   for    the   defense    of    Ala.-ka^ 
Mr    DiMOND    lu  the   hrst  place,  let  me  say  that  the  defense  of 
/  Alaaka  me.ins   the  defense  of  the   United   States.     At   the   present 
time  work  is  brlns  pished  n^  r.ipidly  as  pa.s«ible  in  the  biuldine  of 
naval  air  hase..^  at   .Sitka,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  at  Kcdiaic.  in 
southwestern  Alaska;  and  in  the  construction  of  a  substantia.  Army 
air  base  at   Anchorage,   in  south-central   Alaska,   and   a  subsidiary 
Arn^.y  air  station  at  Fairbanks  m  the  great  Yukon  Valley  in  central 
Ala<^ka      Congress  recently   authorized  and  appropriated  money  for 
the  construction  of  an  additional  Navy  air  base  at  Unalaska   which  is 
in  the  ea.stern  end  of  the  Aleutian  Wands.     In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy    cf    comment    that    so-calleci    Hepburn    Btard.    set    up    by 
the  Navy  Department,  has  recommended  the  building  of  submarine 
bases  at' both  Kodiak  ind  Unalaska      In  addition.  Congress  hfL>;  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  money  for  the  construction  of  ^.'^ll'tary 
p.,st  at  Anchorage  at  an  expense  of  something  more  than  J6X)00X)0a 
This  Do,t    as  I  understand,  is  designed  to  accommodate  3.000  troops 
of    various    tvpe^light    artillery,    including    an    antiaircraft    force_ 
infantry     and   some    engineers.      Of    course,    this    pt.st    is    designed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  air  bases  against  parachutists  or 
other  attacks  from  the  air.  ,     -    ,.  » 

Question    In  vour  Judgment.  Mr    Dimond.  with  all  of  the  present 
works  completed,  will  Alaska  be  adequately  aefended? 

Mr    DIMOND    The  answer  to  that  question,  in  my  Judgment,  must 
be    -no       but  that   answer  should  be  qualitied  by  say:ng  that  I  am 
confident  that  as  soon  as  this  work  now  under  way  can  be  brought 
near  to  completion.  Congress  will  appropriate  additional  money  for 
an    enlarKcmeni    and    expansion    of    the    defense    works   of    Alaska, 
which  probably  win  be  largely  by  way  of  air  defense  ?;>thju.st  suf- 
ficient ground"  force  to  repel  attacks  against  the  air  bases      In  my 
opinion    there    should    be    facilities    In    Ala.ska.    centering    perhaps 
in  Anchorage    for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  1000  airplanes  of 
all  kinds     It  might  never  be  necessary  to  keep  any  such  number  of 
clanes  In  Alaska",  because  they  could  be  flown  in  there  on  24  hours 
notice  from  ba.ses  in  the  States,  taut  accommodatlon.s  must  he  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  take  care  of  such  a  force  in  Alaska^     With  a 
minimum  of  1.000  flghimg.  pursuit,  and  bombing  planes  In  Alaska, 
it   would  be  dimcult  and.   we  hope    Impossible,  for   ariy  enemy   to 
effert  and  maintain  a  landing  In  the  Territory      In  this  case.  a.<.  In 
every  ca*e    It  Is  folly  raised  to  the  nth  power  to  have  Just  a  -ecnd- 
be.t  defensive  air  lorce      Our  forces  In  Alaska  should  incontestably 
b«  superior   to  any   force  that   is  likely   to  be   brought   against   It. 
Moreover  we  have  learned  in  the  present  European  war  that  a  Inrid- 
bailed   air   fore-    may   b*   of  controlling   influence    in   tiaval    battles. 
And  aaaln  I  invito  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  hostile  ad- 
vance Lgainn  the  United  States  is  likely  to  come  by  way  of  Alasko 
and  not  by  way  at  the  Hawaiian  Island*,  which  we  have  really  ade- 
uuately  forttn-d  and  defendrd  .     .  .t.     o     .« 

Ouf'ium  liut  Mr  Divond.  dot-*  not  cur  fleet  control  the  Pacific. 
and.  If  -mr  fleet  docs  control  the  Pacific,  how  can  any  enemy  effect 

and  maintain  a  landing  In  Alaska?  

Mr  DIMOND  It  is  tru-  that  at  the  present  moment  our  fleet  con- 
trols the  Pacific,  so  tar  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  feces,  from  the 
Hawaiian   Islands  east.     Of   course.   It   does   not  continuously   and 


cannot  pretend  to  effectually  dominate  any  considerable  part  cf  the 
Sean   west   cf  the   Hawaiian   Islands.     Moreover   the   fleet   may    not 
?^ntro'  th"  ?r  over  the  Pacific,  and  we  have  now  learned  by  ^hat 
hanined  in  Norway  and  In  Holland  and  B:-lgium  and  France  and 
Pofa^d   fhat  attacks  lu  modern  wars  are  all  too  likely  to  ccme  by 
air  and  that  whole  divisions  of  troops  with  machine  guns  and  prob- 
ably with  light  artillery  and  even  tanks  can  be  successfully  trans- 
Srted  and  stapplled  bv  air.    There  Is  another  answer  to  v^ur  qufs- 
^Ton    s'^   and  that  answer  is  that  althourh  our  fleet  In  the  Paclflc 
IS  Drobably  now  superior  to  the  combined  fleets  of  Japan  and  Russia, 
he  Say  may  not  be  far  distant,  and.  in  fact.  It  may  be  next  week 
Kit  our  fleet  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Atlantic  and  thus  leave 
the  Pacific   and  Alaska  almost   totally  without  defense.     W'th  our 
fleet  m  the  Atlantic.  Alaska  lies  wide  cp.n  "].   Uie  present  time  to 
ary  foe  which  mav  care  to  exercise  itself  sufficiently  to  take  over 
the  Territory      And  again  I  say  that  with  Alaska  In  the  possession 
ol  an  enemy  the  United  States  is  in  Jeopardy.  „^«*v,iiitv    of 

Question.  Mr.  Dimond.  you  have  spoken  of  the  pcssibllitj  of 
transferring  our  fleet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  the  fleet  do?s  go 
to  the  Atlantic  and  is  obliged  to  remain  there,  how  can  oiir  bases 
In  Alaska  be  supplied  with  food  and  gaoUnc  and  ammunition  and 
bcmbs  and  all  cf  the  oth?r  numerous  things  which  are  required  at 
military  and  naval  bases?  „»,<.♦ 

M-  Dimond    In  that  question  ycu  have  put  your  finger  upon  what 
I  consider  the  one  weak  spot  In  th?  present  plans  of  Alaskan  de- 
fence     New     I  a-sume   that  care  will   be   taken  to  have   all   of  the 
Army  and  Navy  posts  and  bases  in  Alaska  supplied  sufficiently  well 
<=',    that    they   will   be   able   to   maintain   themselves   for  at   least   6 
months  without  any  additional  supplies  of  any  kind.     Just  plain 
common  s.-nse  underlies  that  assumption.     But  in  the  event  of  war. 
which   Will   take  cur  fleet   to   the   Atlantic   to  remain,   and   we  arc 
simultaneously  attacked   In  tho  Paciflc.  it  wUl   be  necessary  even- 
tually  to  stipply  these  posts  and  air  bases,  and  with   the  fleet   in 
the  Atlantic  there  are  at  the  present  time  only  two  ways  In  which 
the  supplies  can  be  brought  in.  and  those  two  ways  are  by  air  and 
by  transports  convoyed  by  airplanes.     It  Is  gravely  doub'ful  wh  ther 
anv    transportation    attempted    with    the   convoy    of   airplanes   only 
would  be  rea.sonably  safe.     The  hazards  of  such  operatic  n  wou.d  be 
cncmous     The  supply  of  Alaska  bases  or  airplanes  alone  would 
be  difficult:  at  present  impossible  for  lack  of  planes.     And  if  trans- 
portation failed,  all  Alaska  would  necessarily  go  under.     But  there 
IS  a  way  our  defense  bases  In  Alaska  could  be  supplied,  and  that  is 
through  the  construction  of  a  road  through  Canada  and  into  Alaska 
to  connect  wlih   the  Alaska   Railroad  at  Fairbanks  and  with  the 
Richard.'^ou   Highway   near  Fairbanks      With  such  a  road   built    it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  supply  all  cf  our  defense  posts  and 
bases  on   the  mainland  of  Alaska,  which  would  exclude,  of  course, 
those  on  Kndiak  Island  and  at  Unalaska.  on  Unalaska  Island       How- 
ever    if  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  bases  could  be  supplied,  it 
wcu'd  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  supply  Kodiak  by  air.  and 
even    perhaps,  to  reach  out  to  Unalaska.     We  should  think,  too.  of 
the  civilian  population  of  Alaska,  who  must  be  supplied  in  case  of 
war 

Question.  Where  wotild  such  a  road  be  located  and  how  much 
time  would  be  required  to  construct  It? 

Mr  Dimond  Such  a  road,  which  has  been  contemplated  for  many 
years  for  commercial  purposes,  would  be  built  northwesterly  from 
H.izclton  in  British  Colvmbla.  Into  Alaska  The  total  mileage  to 
be  constructed  is  about  1  200  The  cost  of  It.  even  under  forced 
construction,  would  not  exceed  525,000.000.  and  it  could  easily  be 
completed  in  18  months.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  do  the  Job 
in  i  year  The  r.iad  system  of  British  Columbia,  which  connects 
with  "our  own  system  of  roads  in  the  United  States,  now  extends 
as  far  north  as  Hazelton.  ,  ,       , 

I       Question.  Do  you  consider  the  building  of  this  road  Is  of  great 
importance  to  the  .Alaska  defense  program? 

Mr  Dimond  In  my  opinion,  the  building  of  this  road  in  order  to 
insure  the  continuous  supply  of  our  military  posts  and  ba.=es  in 
Ala-ka  is  not  only  of  great,  but  of  outstanding,  importance  I 
think  it  Is  absolutely  vital  to  start  the  construction  of  the  road 
rietu  away  and  to  rush  It  to  completion.  Otherwise  we  may  some 
dify  find  ourselves  with  seme  perfectly  good  defense  wcrks.  by  way 
of  air  bases  in  Alaska,  but  without  any  adequate  means  of  supp.y- 
Ing  them  The  road  ought  to  be  built  and  built  without  delay.  Our 
national  safety  may  possibly  dep^^nd  upon  it  Of  course,  it  will  be 
1  al«o  necessaiy  to  connect  Anchorage,  where  the  Army  air  base  is  now 
'  under  construction,  with  a  road  to  the  Richardson  Highway  and 
thus  with  the  highway  to  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that 
Cordova  shouid  have  like  road  connection  with  the  Richard.scn 
Highway  by  way  of  Chitina  The.se  connecting  reads  will  Inevitably 
be  built  when  the  road  fn  m  the  States  to  Alaska  Is  con.structed 

Question  You  say  a  part  of  this  read  will  be  built  through 
Canada  will  the  Can.idians  cons^'nt  to  having  the  United  States 
buid  the  road  and  use  It  for  military  purposes? 

Mr  Dimond  Well.  si',  of  cour^".  I  cmnot  answer  what  the  Cana- 
dians win  or  will  not  do  but  if  the  Canadians  will  not  farilit  itc  in 
every  ocssible  way  the  construction  (A  such  a  road,  they  are  the 
biMest  slar-!ipangl.  d  fools  en  this  earth  b«:au»«  the  building  of 
that  road  means  Just  as  much  for  the  defense  and  protection  of 
Canada  ««  it  m^ans  for  the  defente  and  protection  cf  the  United 
States  I  have  every  confid.-nce  In  the  traditional  gotd  s';n.s«  and 
sound  Judgment  and  •pint  of  cooperation  of  our  Canadian  friends. 
Q\iestion  Mr  Dmowd.  would  you  care  to  make  any  furtner 
statement    not  perhaps  In  answer  to  any  specific  question. 

Mr    Dimond   Many   people  seem  to  rely   upon  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  in  the  event  we  are  attacked  by  a  hostile  nation. 
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and  tiivis  Involved  in  war.  we- shall  be  obliged  to  fight  on  one  front 
only — the  Atlantic  sldi  —  to  itptl  a  threatened  invasion  either  of  our 
own  territory  or  of  Canada,  or  Greenland,  or  of  Iceland,  or  New- 
foundland, or  cf  one  of  the  nations  lying  to  the  south  of  us — 
Mexico  or  one  of  the  Central  or  South  American  countries  Such 
an  assumption  may  only  be  the  result  of  failure  to  fare  the  facts,  or 
an  Indiilgei'.ce  In  wisliful  thinkm:;  The  strong  probabilities  are 
quite  otherwise.  It  Is  highly  probable  that.  If  an  attack  is  launched 
against  us.  we  shall  be  compelled  to  face  the  combined  might  of 
the  totalitarian  powers  of  the  world,  not  only  In  the  Atlantic  but 
also  in  the  Pacific  Ever^^s  of  recent  months  have  more  and  more 
strongly  indicaled  an  agriess.ve  understanding  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  with  Russia,  if  not  a  participant,  ut  least  to  them  a 
benevolent  neutral  The  military  and  naval  Installations  of  Russia 
alonff  the  Siberian  coast,  in  the  Kommandorsky  Islands,  and  lately 
on  Big  Diomede  Island,  uhich  lies  in  the  very  throat  of  Bering 
Strait,  have  for  us  a  clear  meaning  which  can  add  nothing  to  our 
peace  of  mmd  or  sense  of  safety. 

The  dense  population  and  the  great  wealth  concentrated  on  our 
eastern  seaboard  will  almost  inevitably  act  as  a  mngnet  to  draw  the 
fleet  to  the  .Atlantic  In  case  of  scrif^us"  trouble  No  man  can  assure 
us  of  the  continuous  operation  of  the  Par.ama  Canal;  and  that 
Is  one  reason  why.  m  case  of  war,  there  will  be  an  irrcslstable 
demand  that  the  fl»^t  be  stationed  In  the  Atlantic,  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  draw  upon  fantasy  to  foresee  the  time  when  the  Pacific 
Ocean  may  largely  fall  under  the  temporary  rulership  of  some 
power  other  than  our  own.  and  in  that  event  I  again  a.sk  how  the 
military  and  naval  forces  and  the  civilian  population  in  Alaska 
are  to  be  supplied  unless  we  build,  and  build  Immediately,  the 
highway  to  Ala.ska.  If  we  had  airplanes  of  the  prcper  types  and 
In  sufficient  nuinl>er8.  it  might,  conceivably,  be  done  by  air.  But 
even  then  the  har^ards  wculd  be  great  on  account  of  the  long  dis- 
tances Involved,  and  the  capital  Investment  ncce-^rarv  wculd  be 
simply  enormous  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  building  the  highway. 

A  wise  command.^r  makes  provision  for  every  reasonable  con- 
tingency The  contingency  to  which  I  have  Invited  attention  Is 
entirely'  within  reason;  and  every  sensible  man  must  know,  upon 
an  examination  of  conditions  that  within  18  months  or  less  that 
contingency  may  be  the  naked  fact  The  time  to  prepare  le  not 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  next  month  or  next  year,  but  now; 
and  thus  we  may  spare  ourselve.«  tlie  sad  lament  of  all  of  those 
brave  peoples  who  have  lately  gone  Into  servitude — the  lament  of 

"too  little  and  too  late." 


United  States  Still  Buying  Huge  Gold  Hoaid.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAVV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12. 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Spoaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recopd.  I  include  the  foUrwing  A.ssociated 
Press  report  contained  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
11.  1940.  The  United  State.s  is  rapidly  accumulating  the 
entire  gold  supply  of  the  world  as  these  figures  would  indicate. 
The  articlf  follows: 

COLD    IMPORTS   OFF    SJIARPLY    IN    MONTH SHIPMFNTS    REXTETVED    IN    JULY 

AMOUNTED  TO  $519,974,000  OB  $644,241,000  BELOW  JUNF. — CREAT 
ERrrAI.N  BIG  SHIPPEH — POBTUCAL.  SPAIN,  AND  SEVERAL  LATIN  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES    ALSO    IMPORTANT    SENDERS 

Washington.  Augu.'^r  10  —The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ported today  that  gold  imports  in  July  amounted  to  »519.974.000, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  m  foreign  coin. 

The  July  Imports  were  »644. 24 1.000  below  those  of  June  The 
total  for  the  first  7  montha  of  1»40  wa«  »3 .266.573 .000.  an  increase 
of  (966  2950O0  over  the  ftame  period  last  year. 

Th<^'  amount  of  gold  earmnrked  for  foreign  account  in  July  In- 
crea.s*"d  by  >55  064  000  and  compared  with  an  lncrea^e  of  M37  234,- 
000  in  June 

The  United  Kingdr<m.  as  unual.  waa  the  larKeat  shipper  of  gold 
to  lhi»  country  with  »301,737f)O0.  while  Camula  wa»  stecond  with 
•  172.272.000  France,  a  heavj  shipper  in  the  early  month*  of  the 
war.  VdM  muainK  from  the  lut  for  the  ftrst  ume  aa  a  result  of 
capitulation  to  Germany  In  June. 

Several  Latin  American  countries  and  Portueal  and  Spain  were 
anr  ng  the  more  important  ihippers  ol  gold,  which  included  these 
amounts: 

Portugal  fj  607  638.  Spain,  »2  147.070;  Sweden.  »3  157.962;  Yugo- 
■UTla.  e2  630  135.  Nicaragua  $522,305:  Mexico.  •1.890  671.  Brazil. 
#6  306  933:  Colombia.  eS.SSS  910:  Peru.  •1.519.206;  Philippine  Island.-, 
•2.830.857.  Australia.  •5,262.101,  Umon  of  South  Africa.  •3.432.965. 


Exports  of  gold  amounted  to  only  •8.000  compared  with  »l.249  000 
In  June 

Silver  Imprrts  were  valued  at  IP.378  000.  an  Increase  of  •705000 
over  June  Among  the  heavier  rect  ipts  were  »1. 639.000  from  M  x.co. 
$1,493  000  from  Burma,  and  •320.000  from  Canada  Exports  totaled 
cnly   5.15,000, 

E.xport*  and  Imports  of  gold  dtirlng  July  ccmpnre  a.s  follows  with 
preceding  years.  (  -  »  indicating  excess  oi  imjxirts  and  (  -  )  Indi- 
cating excess  of  exports: 
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The  movement  compares  with  other  re-^ent  months,  as  followa: 

Kxi.<efi 


MODtll 


July  . 
June.. 
May 
April. 
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For  the  first  7  months  cf  the  calendar  year  the  experts  and  Im- 
ports of  gold  compare  as  follows: 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  silver  In  July  compare  as  follows: 
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For  the  7  completed  months  of  the  calendar  year  the  exports  and 
Imports  of  silver  compare  as  follows: 
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Soviet  Russia  and  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELKGATE  FROM    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 
Mr.  DIMOND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  d^Jy^^*'^^^^- 


I  am  offering  for  insertion  in  the  Concfessional  Record  an 
article  written  by  the  lamous  newspaper  corrtspondent.  Hal- 
lett  Abend,  for  the  New  York  Times,  as  it  appears  in  con- 
densed form  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  U.  1940^ 
The  complete  article  appears  in  the  issue  cf  the  New  YorK 
Times  of  the  same  date. 

Mr    Abend  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  world 
upon  conditions  in  ea.stern  Asia  and  upon  their  relations  with 
the  dominant   nations  of  that   region,  namely,  Japan  and 
Soviet  Russia.     In  this  article,  as  will  be  evident  from  a  read- 
ing of  it  he  invites  attention  to  the  extraordinary  military  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Government   in   northeastern   Siberia 
Immediately  opposite  Alaska  and.  what  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant   to  the  claim  which  is  now  being  advanced  through 
the  Soviet  press  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  completely  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  the  government,  for  reclaiming 
Alaska  as  a  part  of  Russia.     In  this  article  Mr.  Abend  refers 
to  a  statement  attributed  to  me  concerning  work  being  done 
on  Big  Diomcde  Island.     Tnat  island  lies  almost  in  the  mid- 
dle cf  Bering  Strait.     It  is  a  part  of  Soviet  Russia.     A  short 
distance  away  is  Little  Diomede  Island,  which  is  a  part  of 
Alaska  and  so  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Durmg    the    past   spring   the   Eskimos   on   Little   Diomede   i 
Island,  which  is  our  territory,  noted  great  activity  on  Big   ! 
Diomede.  and  one  of  our  Eskimos  who  came  to  the  mainland 
reported  that  there  appeared  to  be  thousands  of  new  people 
on  Big  Diomede.    Since  Big  Diomede  is  clo.sely  guarded,  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  find  out  precisely  what  is  being  done 
there.     In  making  a  statement  to  the  press  on  June  14.  I  was 
careful  to  state  the  source  of  my  information  and  that  it  was 
not  then  po.ssible  of  confirmation.     Nor  has  it  been  po.ssible 
of  confirmation  since,  except  that  we  know  by  further  similar 
reports  that  there  is  considerable  new  activity  being  carried 
on  by  the  Russians  on  Big  Diomede  I.sland.     However.  Big 
Diomede  is  so  close  to  the  Siberian  mainland  that  I  personally 
doubt  if  any  really  large  military  establishment  is  to  be  lo- 
cated there. 

What  »s  more  alarming  is  the  building  up  in  the  last  few 
years  at  a  number  of  places  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  particu- 
larly on  Bering  Island— which  is  one  of  the  Komandorskie 
group  and  which  lies  relatively  close  to  cur  own  Aleutian  Is- 
lands—cf  substantial  military,  naval,  and  air  bases  of  various 
types  As  Mr.  Abend  has  pointed  out.  the.se  posts  are  so 
located  that  they  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  being  ofTensively 
aimed  at  Japan,  or  constructed  and  maintained  from  any 
defcn'^e  policy  having  any  relation  to  Japan.  Accordingly. 
we  are  well  justified  in  concluding  and.  in  fact,  almost  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  military  activity  of  Russia  in  that  region 
has  relation  to  Alaska  and  not  to  Japan. 

The  Russians  know  that  we  would  not  take  any  of  their 
territory  on  the  other  side  of  Bering  Strait  if  it  were  offered 
to  us  We  do  not  want  any  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  Many  people  think  our  interests  now  existing  in  the 
islands  off  the  Asiatic  mainland  or  on  the  mainland  itself 
are  more  than  we  should  undertake  to  maintain,  and  that  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  China  and  the  Philippines  the  better. 
In  any  event,  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  nor  anyone  else  even 
suspects  that  we  are  trying  to  enlarge  our  interests  in  that 
area  Knowing  as  they  do  our  determination  in  that  respect. 
we  are  justified  in  viewing  with  wonder  and  with  amazed 
concern  the  construction  of  such  powerful  military  estab- 
lishments as  have  lately  come  into  existence  in  eastern  and 
northeastern  Siberia  and  in  the  Komandorskie  Islands.    The 


presence  in  those  islands  of  large  numbers  of  Germans  is  a 
further  significant  circumstance.  tt„uoh  Qr^tP.: 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the  Umted  States 
is  concerned,  it  can  all  be  boiled  down  to  ^ J^^^;"^,,^.^^,;*^ 
should  speed  our  defense  measures  in  Alaska  without  de  a>^ 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  So  far  as  we  can  Judg^J^e  nature 
bv  the  past  peace  can  be  maintained  by  us  only  by  being  so 
strong  so  well  armed,  and  so  well  prepared  that  even  the 
most  aggressive  and  powerful  and  ruthless  nations  will  refrain 
^m  attacking  us.  Not  hysteria  or  fnrrht  but  only  plain 
hard,  common  sense  impels  me  to  join  with  those  Nvho  say 
that  we  should  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  possible  mometit 
to  defend  our  way  of  life,  our  liberties,  and  even  our  exist- 
ence against  the  combined  hostile  power  of  all  of  those  na- 
tions which  are  daily  demonstrating  before  our  eyes  their 
uniformity  and  close  coordination  of  purpose  and  of  po\*er  to 
bring  to  destruction  and  under  servitude  all  of  the  free  pc-oples 

°^Mr*^  Speaker   before  concluding.  I  desire  to  invite  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Abend's  article, 
wherein  he  quotes  from  the  Soviet  monthly  review.  Economy 
and   Industry,   announcing    that   in    this   vast    region    near 
Alaska  Moscow  has  more  than  6,000  research  parties  in  oper- 
ation, partly  engaged  in  seeking  mineral  deposits^  Much  as 
we  detest   and   despi.se  the  slave  mentality   which  find.s   is 
most  perfect  expression  in  the  Soviet  form  of  government,  it 
must  be  admitted  that   the  Soviet  Government  has  sliown 
much  more  intelligence  and  foresight  than  has  our  own  Gov- 
ernment in  recognizing  the  value  of  its  northern  region.s  and 
taking  adequate  steps  for  the  economic  development  of  those 

^^L^t"me  give  just  one  illustration.    On  our  side  of  Bering 
Strait  and  Bering  Sea  in  Ala.ska  extends  a  considerable  area 
perhaps  400  miles  long  and  100  miles  broad  in  which  relatively 
sm  111  quantities  of  the  most  common  tin  ore.  cassitente.  are 
found  mixed  with  the  placer  gravels.    In  fact,  there  is  suffi- 
cient cf  this  ore  in  places,  as  at  Tin  City  near  Bering  Strait, 
that  some  of  it  is  mined  by  one  of  the  more  ordinary  placer- 
gravel-mining  methods.    Tin  is  a  vital  necessity  for  our  indus- 
trial well-being  and  equally  necessary  in  time  of  war.     We 
import  practically  all  we  use.     And  yet  until  this  year  our 
Governm.-nt  has  declined  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  de- 
termme  wh»-ther  or  not  a  domestic  source  of  tin  measurably 
sufficient  for  our  needs  may  be  developed  in  northwestern 
Alaska   the  only  place  in  the  United  Slates  which  offers  any 
substantial  promise  for  production  of  tin.    We  can  at  least 
properly  emulate  the  Russians  to  the  extent  of  attempting 
to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  end  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  of  this  vital  and  strategic 
mineral  by  developing  a  domestic  source  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Abend's  article,  condensed  as  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  as  follows: 

Soviet  P.kptrs  Taik  of  GrrrTNc  .Maska  Back— Thousands  Settling 
IN  Nearby  Siblkia.  Guns.  Forts  Erectid 
(By    Hallett    Abend) 
Shanghai    (special  correspondence)  —When  on  June   14  Alaska*! 
delegate  to  ConKress.  Anthony  J    Dimono.  announced  In  Wasliing- 
ton   that  thousands  of  Rus^^lans,  supposedly   colonlsla.   were  being 
settled    on    Big    Diomede    Island    in    Bering    Strait,    only    5    miles 
fruni    Little   Diomede.   an   American   island,   he    sounded    an   alarm 
'    for  the  American  position  in  Alaslta. 

I  From  confidential  information,  and  an  official  Soviet  war  map. 
1  it  appears  that  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  should  lake 
I    alarm,  too.  .v.      ,     »    a 

WorlcinB  in  secrecy  the  Soviet  Government  during  the  last  6 
years  had  deported  ail  the  natives  from  the  Bering  district  and  has 
sent  tens  of  thousands  of  trained  young  Soviet  soldiers  and  work- 
men into  this  far  northern  area. 

i  GUNS,     airfields    SET    UP 


Simultaneously  a  string  of  nearly  a  dcr.en  'Soviet  bases  of  cul- 
ture •■  which  include  army  and  navy  contingents,  have  been 
established  in  this  region,  fortresses  have  been  built,  coast-de- 
fense euns  have  been  mounted,  submarine  bases  are  being  built, 
airfields  have  been  completed,  and  all  foreigners  are  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  whole  area. 

The  United  States  does  not  threaten  Russia's  position  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Asia,  and  the  region  is  far  from  Japans  plans 
for  Asiatic  mainland  expansion.  In  the  opinion  of  military  and 
naval  men  here,  this  vast  aiid  secret  mUitary  development  can  mean 


m  T  T  1"^ 
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only  a  Soviet  design  against  sparsely  populated  and  poorly  defended 
Alaska,    which    was    Russian    territory    before    the    United    States 

bcu~ht  it 

Soviet  n'-wspapeis  and  mapazines  have  been  devotlne  much  space 
to  Alaska  and  its  rirhes  while  articles  extol  the  deeds  of  C7.arl.«t 
generals  and  admirals  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  an  intensification 
of  the  cnmpaipn  for  •recovery  of  rich  lands  that  once  belonged  to 
Russia  but  do  not  belong  Ui  the  United  Soviet  Soci^illst  Republics 
because  they  were  ineptly  lost  or  corruptly  sold  later  when  the 
dynasty  became  decadent." 

THOUSANDS  SETTLING 

Since  the  only  territory  that  Czarist  Russia  ever  sold  outright  was 
AlaJ^ka.  the  implications  are  plain 

Tlie  thousands  of  ycung  Rui>.':ian  men  and  women  who  are  being 
settled  In  northeast  Siberia  are  all  representatives  of  the  "younger 
generation"  that  has  matured  entirely  under  So\Kt  control.  Tliey 
are  said  to  be  carried  away  with  the  Idea  that  they  arc  to  be  the 
glorious  conqueror.s  of  the  world,  that  they  must  sow  the  seeds  of 
revolution  everywhere,  and  that,  to  quote  from  a  Vladivostok  news- 
paper, their  mis.'^ion  "first  of  all  is  to  get  their  hands  on  Alaska, 
which  so  idiotically  was  sold  to  capitalist  America  by  tlie  Czarist 
Government." 

The.se  far  northern  outposts  of  Soviet  empire  are  not  Isolated  and 
Inaccessible.  They  have  good  sources  of  supplies  and  are  rai>idly 
developing  more  supply  lines  for  civilian  nex!<l8  and  for  military 
necessaries. 

ARCTIC    ROLTT    DE\TXOPEO 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  2  years  there  have  appeared 
relatively  obscure  news  Items  about  trips  of  Sovkt  warships,  sub- 
marines, and  merchantmen  from  Murmansk  and  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea  to  Vladivostok.  Soviet  newspapers  now  corroborate  the 
n«*vre  that  a  far-northern  route  has  been  developed  that  Is  feasible 
despite  ice  flocs 

A  branch  of  the  warm  Japan  ciurent  appears  to  b"  deflected 
along  the  coast  cf  north  Kamchatka,  and  then  push.s  through  the 
Bering  Strait  before  turning  westward.  This  warm  ocean  flow 
makes  navigatlcn  p«..sslb;e  in  rigions  far  north  of  portions  of  the 
Siberian  coast,  which  are  Icebound  half  the  ytar. 

The  Soviet  monthly  review.  Economy  and  Industry,  announces 
that  In  this  vast  region  near  Alaska.  Moscow  has  more  than  6.000 
research  parties  In  operation,  their  actiViiles  runnir.g  all  the  way 
frcm  locking  for  gold.  coal.  iron,  and  other  mineral  depo.slts.  to 
organizing  punitive  expeditions  for  the  extermination  of  illepal  set- 
tlements of  Ru<^'^ian  peasants  and  native  tribesmen  No  cutsld.T 
may  live  In  this  ana  At  least  80.000  Chinese  and  Koreans  have 
been  deported  westward  to  work  on  railway  projects. 


aald   he    preferred    to   leave    for   his   acceptance   speech    and   later 
addresses      He  promised  to  return  to  Iowa. 

It  was  a  rather  odd  spectacle  to  see  this  man  who.  until  a  few 
months  ago  had  not  figured  in  p-illtlcs,  now  tho  candidate  lor 
President.  He  has  qualities  of  leadership  that  caused  the  American 
petple  to  become  Ins  adv>icates  and  demand  his  nomination  He 
is  the  champion  of  the  fair  deal  in  gcvernment.  and  he  iaelieves 
In  the  ability  of  the  Ainriican  pecple  to  meet  all  obstacles  and 
carry  on  to  greater  achievements  if  ;hry  are  not  hampered  by 
unwise  laws  and  burdened  with  unbeainble  U\xes  and  debt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CENTERVILLE  ilOWA)  DAILY  lOWEGIAN 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  cxtond  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Cen- 
tcrv^]le  <Iowa)  Daily  lowpgian  of  August  6.  1940: 

WTI-LKIE   U«    IOWA 

lowans  who  saw  and  heard  Wendell  Wlllkle  in  Des  Moines  Mon- 
day were  convinced  that  a  new  type  nf  candidate  has  appeared  on 
the  scene  He  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  set  himself  abovf 
the  people  with  whi-ra  he  had  grown  up  in  a  midwest  agrlculttiral 
environmeni  But  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  place 
of  leaderslilp  where  he  hoped  he  could  do  the  J<>b  of  restoring  the 
country  to  the  wuvs  of  life  for  which  It  was  founded  He  saw  A3 
the  great  fundamental  issue  In  this  campaign  the  restoration  of 
such  ideals  H.  was  hunting  for  the  best  approach  to  the  farm 
problem  proposing  to  hold  on  to  all  that  Is  go<jd  and  find  the 
thing?  that  are  better.  He  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  he  is 
approaching  the  whole  matter,  not  as  a  theorist,  but  as  one  wh.3 
has  been  next  to  the  soU  Asked  whether  he  couid  pick  out  the 
farm  on  which  he  once  husked  corn  north  of  Ottumwa  he  said  he 
believed  he  could,  but  did  not  remember  the  name  He  was  strong 
for  bring.ng  mdustiv  and  the  farm  closer  together  by  decentralizing 
Industry  from  The  large  cities  and  putting  it  into  many  smaller 
cities  buch  as  are  to  be  found  in  Iowa  He  sees  th«*  big  Job  of  the 
future  as  that  rf  getting  unity  instead  of  discord  among  the  various 
elements  in  AmerVan  life  He  believes  Government  should  be  the 
great  co«)rd.nator  working  for  Jtistlce  to  all,  and  not  an  insti^ument 
for  setting  cla-s  Bg.iinsr  class 

Mr  Wlllkle  w.is  not  making  campaign  speeches  in  Des  Moines 
His  addresse-i  were  brief  In  his  press  and  other  conferences  he 
answered    many    questions    with   Sincerity    and   plainly.     Some    he 


America — On  Cuard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MiCHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tue.'^day.  Auqust  6.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is 
now  witnessing  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of 
1917.  when  wild-eyed  zealots  and  loud-mouthed  exponents  of 
intolerance  undertook  immediately  to  impimn  the  motives  and 
to  blast  the  reputation  of  anyone  who  disagreed  with  their 
demand  that  this  Nation  go  to  war.  One  of  the  mo.st  vocifer- 
ous and  hot-tempered  bigots  of  them  all  was  a  certain  De- 
troit industrialist  whose  business  organization  later  secured 
fat  war  contracts  on  a  cost -plus- lO-perccnt  basis.  After  the 
war  this  same  business  organization  was  comp<^llcd  by  this 
Government  to  restore  to  thi.'  Treasury  more  than  $1,500,000 
which  a  Government  audit  disclosed  had  been  overpaid  on 
its  contracts.  This  instance  is  only  one  of  many  of  like  char- 
acter which  occurred  at  that  time. 

Thrre  are  still  in  the  United  States  Congress  men  who  were 
then  branded  a.s  traitors  to  their  country  becau.-e  they  dared 
to  advocate  caution  and  coolness  in  sending  American  boys 
to  spill  their  blood  and  give  up  their  lives  on  the  fields  of 
Prance.  We  all  know  of  the  dreadful  injustices  and  pers»»- 
cutions  which  occurred  under  the  hysteria  of  war  in  those 
days,  persecutions  and  injustices  which  have  been  regretted 
ever  since  by  every  right-thinking  American  citizen. 

Yet  today  the  .same  mistakes  are  being  repeated,  the  .same 
lnju.stices  are  being  wrought,  the  same  Intolerance  is  betnar 
shown,  not  alone  in  connection  with  the  foreim  polfry  being 
followed  by  the  administration  but  also  in  connection  with 
the  political  campaign. 

Men  of  high  standinj?  of  out.standine  achievement. s.  of 
unquestioned  patrioti.«:m  and  of  proven  experience  and  abil- 
ity, such  as  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  are  b*  inj?  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  .spokesmen  for  the  administration  because  they 
dare  to  differ  with  the  views  of  the  little  crowd  of  exploiters 
and  opportunists  surrounding  the  President. 

"Fifth  columnist"  has  become  a  corrimon  epithet  in  the 
vocabulary  of  thase  who  would  acaln  lead  this  country  Into 
war  on  a  wave  of  hysteria  and  manufactured  fear. 

The  PrCviident  himself  is  now  bitterly  condemning  those 
who  refuse  to  apre^  to  his  third-term  aspirations.  Ev*»n  his 
early  supporters,  who.  after  finding  the  trends  and  the  tend- 
encies of  this  New  Deal  administration,  had  to  part  com- 
pany with  It.  are  not  safe  from  the  acid  of  hi.s  denunciations. 
M'.  n  who,  while  they  were  supporting  him,  th'^  President  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  patriots  in  the  Nation,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Sociali.st.s 
or  Communists,  he  is  now  quick  to  condemn  if  they  disagree 
either  with  his  policies  or  with  his  ambitions. 

There  is  one  trait  that  has  been  common  to  all  dictators 
throughout  history.  It  is  common  of  all  dictators  today. 
That  trait  is  intolerance  of  criticism,  disapreement,  or  oppo- 
sition to  their  policies.  Every  dictator  history  has  ever 
known  has  crushed  out  as  quickly  as  he  could  every  agency 
of  criticism  or  oppasition  as  soon  as  he  attained  to  sufflcient 

power. 

No  well-read  person  can  deny  that  we  have  witnes.sed  .<n 
tliis  Nation  attempt  after  attempt  to  crush  out  newspapers. 
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northeastern  Siberia  and  in  the  Komandorskie  Islands. 
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Mimbers  of  Congress-any  sort  of  opposition  or  criticism  of 

New  Deal  policies  and  acts. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  awaken  to  the  dan- 
ger that  is  indicated  by  these  significant  attacks  which  are 
SO  quickly  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  admmistration  on 
those  who  dare  to  disagree  with  their  policies  or  their  acts 

In  that  day  when  any  political  party  in  America  rises 
above  criticism  we  can  prepare  for  the  dictator  to  come. 
Whenever  it  becomes  un-American,  unpatriotic,  or  unsafe  for 
any  citizen,  from  the  most  humble  farmer  to  the  highest 
figure  in  industry  or  finance  honestly  to  criticize  the  policies 
and  the  acts  of  the  public  servants,  in  that  day  the  American 
way  is  ended  and  dictatorship  has  begun. 

There  are  people  in  this  country,  people  in  places  of  power 
and  influence  who  want  to  take  this  Nation  into  ^^'a^^  Jhey 
want  to  embroil  us  in  the  conflict  now  poin?  on  in  Europe. 
And  they,  of  course,  want  no  opposition:  they  want  no  criti- 
cism: they  will  spare  no  effort  to  impugn  the  motives  and  i- 
necessary  to  assassinate  the  character  of  anyone  who  opposes 

^^mit  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  in  the  United  States  of 
America  we  can  say  what  we  thmk.  and  so  1°"^  as  we  have 
that  privilege  the  plotters  cannot  too  easily  persuade  us  into 

""  But  the  American  people  must  constantly  be  on  guard. 
Labor  and  National  Defense 
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Mr  WAGNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  entitled  -Exploding 
a  Mylh"  appearing  in  the  American  Federal lonist.  official 
publication  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issue  of 
AuRUst  1940,  together  with  an  article  by  myself  from  the 
American  Forum,  entitled  -Does  National  Defense  Require 
Modification  of  Existing  Labor  Laws?"  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  June  22,  1940. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm    the    American    Federatlonist    for    August    1940) 
Exploding  \  Myth 

In  these  Incredible  times,  when  the  events  of  to<lay  telescope 
into  those  of  yesterday,  wh-n  world-shalung  upheavals  pile  upon 
one  anoXr  between  sunrUe  and  sun.ot.  the  vision  o:  the  keenest 
observer  Is  easily  blurred  by  the  rapidity  of  developments 
^hen  there  Is  little  time  to  plot  the  cross-currents  underly  n^ 
the^  trend  of  events  or  to  chart,  their  direction,  even  skilled 
obLrvers  may  find  It  hard  to  sort  out  fact  from  fiction  and 
check  the  reliability  of  their  sources. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere  in  which  powerful  forces  seek  to  sway 
puWic  opinion,  in  which  gigantic  interests  ^^'^^  ^"^./f'^^l^f  °" 
and  struKKle  for  preservation  of  their  special  domain  it  is  easy  for 
a  false  r^umor  to  spread  and  gam  acceptance  and  for  fabricated 
fiction  to  be  mistaken  for  solid  fact. 

SLT    ANTILABOB    PROPAG.\NDA 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  conditions,  when  our 
oeople  are  mobilizing  their  every  resource  for  the  gigantic  task 
^  natlonll  defense,  subtle  propaganda  is  widely  used  to  reinforce 
ivert  attacks  against  labor. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  a  widespread  assault  againot 
American  labor  standards  recently  launched  from  several  quarters 
u^^der  a  flimsy  cover  of  pretense  that  the  maintenance  of  fair 
labor   standards   is   an   obstacle   to   our   defense   activity. 

The  ink  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  bills  embodying  the  first  defense 
measures  and  congressional  committees  had  not  yet  met  to  consider 
Th*m  when  the  first  shout  went  up  from  groups  determined  to 
ma^"  the  most  of  the  emergency  for  their  own  profit,  m  blind 
disregard  of  the  weUare  and  real  interests  of  the  American  people. 


••Reocal  th"  wage  and  huur  law."  was  the  outcry.  'Amend  all 
stafut'S    protecting   labor    standards.      Make   room    for   unlimited 

^' "he  demand*  was  promptly  echoed  by  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  ^^\^  ^^^^.J^'t^^' 
miM.d  was  widely  repeated   because  the   argument  used  to  back  ii 

sounded  so  plausible.  woicv. 

Hrst  of  all.  it  was  argued  that  the  wage  and  ^our  law  Walsh- 
Healev  Act.  and  other  statutes  limiting  the  work  week  to  42  or 
40  hours  made  it  impossible  to  produce  the  airplanes,  ^''^rships 
tanks,  and  guns  necessary  for  national  defense  quickly  enough  and 
in  siifBclentlY  large  quantities. 

Maximum  hours  Imposed  by  these  laws,  it  was  said  '[""d  cause 
critical  shortages  of  skilled  workers  and  would  create  bottlenecks 
in  defense  production.  i    w   _ 

To  clinch  the  argument,  those  marshaling  the  attack  on  labor 
Standards  made  a  sweeping  comparison  between  our  maximum- 
hour  laws  and  the  French  40.hour  law  of  1936.  Thus  a  great 
legend  was  created  overnicht.  ^      ,» 

According  to  this  legend,  the  French  40-hour-weck  law  made  it 
impossible  to  produce  the  war  materials  needed  for  defense  and 
waTthus  the  primary  cause  of  the  French  defeat.  Our  laws  arc  thy 
same,  it  was  claimed,  and,  being  therefore  equally  destructive, 
should  be  stricken  at  once  from  the  statute  books. 

WHAT    ARE    THE   FACTS? 

The  issue  raised  by  these  allegations  goes  to  the  vital  roots  of  our 
whole  problem  of  national  security.  Its  dominant  importance  in 
shaping  the  policies  which  will  determine  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
demands  a  searching  examination  of  the  facts.  ,     „  „  ^.^ 

Just  what  was  the  French  maximum-hour  legislation?     How  did 
'    It  operate''     What  was  its  relation  to  the  French  production  pro- 
gram''   How  did  it  compare  with  our  wage  and  hour  law  and  other 
American  laws  providing  for  maximum  hours  of  work? 

The  French  labor  law  m  question  was  a  decree  promulgated  on 
June  21  1936.  soon  after  the  popular-front  government  of  Leon 
Blum  came  into  power  It  was  part  of  a  legislative  program  which 
in  its  entirety  was  Marxian-Socialist  in  orientation  and  was  frankly 
aimed  to  curb  and  even  stifle  privaLe  enterprise. 

In  Its  very  direction  the  French  legislation  differed  fundamen- 
tallv  from  the  American  labor  legislation  of  recent  years.  For  the 
French  law  represented  the  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  private  profit,  while  the  American  labor 
laws  were  based  on  the  principle  of  cooperation  of  labor,  manage- 
ment and  Government  and  were  designed  to  improve  the  mecha- 
nism "of  our  competitive  system  by  offsetting  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  depression.  . 

The  principle  of  the  maximum  hours  of  work  was  by  no  means 
new  m  France  From  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  French 
workers  were  protected  by  maximum-hour  laws  which  generally 
provided  for  a  48-hour  workweek  ^.      ,  An 

The  law  of  1936  established  a  rlpid  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours  in  industry  and  of  38  hours  and  40  minutes  in  underground 
mining  The  law  provided  that  workers  should  receive  the  r,ame 
regular  weekly  wage  despite  the  reduction  In  maximum  hotus. 

NO  PROVTSIONS  FOR  READJUSTMENTS 

This  meant  a  20-percent  increase  in  hourly  wage  rates  for  nearly 
all  French  workers— an  increa.se  applied  abruptly,  without  providing 
an  opportunity  for  necessary  readjustment. 

The  decree  itself  was  merelv  a  suitement  of  legislative  policy 
which  left  the  method  of  application  to  the  council  of  ministers. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  supplementary  decrees  effecuatlng  the 
basic  law  in  each  industry. 

For  the  bulk  of  employees  In  basic  Industries  the  maximum  hours 
were  rigidly  applied,  permitting  no  overtime  whatsoever.  In  con- 
tinuous-operation Industries,  split  shifts,  rotation  of  work,  and  other 
devices  necessary  to  insure  continuity  of  production  were  forbidden. 
Only  m  a  few  Lsolated  Industries  was  an  attempt  made  to  accom- 
pll.sh  the  transition  slowly.  In  a  vast  majority  of  industries  the 
hours  were  cut  In  one  operation. 

There  are  several  vital  differences  between  the  French  law  and  the 
American  laws  applying  to  the  hours  of  work. 

With  but  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  French  law  prohibited  all 
work  beyond  the  maximum  limit  set,  while  our  laws  make  possible 
unrestricted  overtime  work  and  merely  require  that  overtime  com- 
pensation be  paid  for  excessive  hours  of  work 

The  French  law  not  only  established  a  rigid  maximum  but,  except 
In  a  few  instances,  accomplished  the  reduction  in  a  single  drastic 
readjustment.  Our  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  lowered  the  overtime 
pav  limit  in  three  gradual  steps,  each  spaced  a  year  apart. 

The  most  important  difference  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  French  law  established  a  maximum  which  drastically  curtailed 
the  prevailing  normal  hours,  our  laws  placed  the  overtime  require- 
ment at  a  level  actually  above  the  average  workweek  prevailing  in 
the    industry. 

In  most  of  the  French  Industries  the  workweek  was  reduced 
from  48.  and  in  some  industries  from  56,  to  40  hours  per  week 
In  contrast  with  this  effective  reduction  of  from  8  to  16  hours  per 
wet^k  In  actual  hours  of  work,  our  wage  and  hc^ur  law  merely 
placed  an  overtime-pay  requirement  at  the  final  limit  of  40  hours 
per  week  when  the  average  workweek  in  the  entire  Industry  was 
averaging   considerably   less    than   40   hours. 

With  the  basic  decree  enacted  In  June  1936  and  supplementary 
decrees  issued  at  varying  intervals,  the  French  maximum-hour 
law  did  not  Ijecome  fully  effective  until  the  summer  of  1937  Its 
complete  application  to  French  industry  lasted  less  than  a  year. 
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By    the    spring    cf    1938    the    popular-front    government    was    no 

longer  in  cSlce  Tlie  proce^b  of  liberalizing  the  rigid  standards  of 
the  law  was  begun  with  the  decree  of  May  24.  1938.  which  per- 
mitted Increases  t>eyond  the  maximum  of  as  much  as  8  hours  per 
week. 

By  Au:u-'  1938  another  decree  was  promulgated,  authorizing 
ftirther  lengthening  of  the  workweek  In  all  establishments  con- 
nected with  national  defense   safety,  or  public  service. 

After  Munich  the  Daladler-Rejiiaud  law  was  formulated,  and  it 
was  put  into  e!fect  on  November  12.  1938.  This  law  extended  the 
workweek   to  50  hours. 

FcUcwlng  the  decree  of  March  20.  1939.  and  n  general  decree  Is- 
FUed  in  April  19?9.  as  part  of  the  defen.'^e  program,  the  wartime 
enactment  of  September  1,  1939.  authorized  a  general  60-hour 
week,  with  a  week  as  long  as  72  hours  In  certain  national-defense 
and  publlc-scrv'icp  operations. 

This  bri-f  chronicle  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French  labor  law 
makes  It  clear  tha:  th^^re  was  no  connection  t>etwrrn  Its  provisions 
and  the  defense  of  the  French  Republic.  The  authors  of  the  French 
labor-law  mjth  have  clearly  strayed  from  the  facts  in  urging  their 
conclusions. 

They  did  so  also  when  they  claimed  that  among  the  reasons  for 
the  French  defeat  was  the  f.ict  that  German  workers  were  tolling 
84  hours  a  week  for  5  years  preceding  the  war  while  the  French  were 
easing  along  at  a  40-hour  pace 

Of  course,  these  statements  are  equally  untrue  From  July  6. 
1934.  to  January  1,  1939,  Oerman  industry  was  on  a  48-hour  week. 
This  means  that  9  months  before  the  war  broke  out.  the  French 
allowed  Industry  to  work  Icnger  hours  than  the  Germans. 

EVEN    HmJOl  FOtTND   OtTT 

The  Nazis  Introduced  a  60-hour  week  in  January  1939 

In  certain  munitions  indu5tries  longer  hours  were  permitted,  but 
the  Nazis  seen  disccvered.  ae  did  ethers  before  them,  that  long  hours 
tended  to  destroy  efficiency  instead  of  Improving  It  Tlie  back- 
breaklrr;  schedules  had  to  he  cut  down  to  reasonable  length  In 
order  to  maintain  maximum  production  per  worker. 

To  quote  from  the  Monthly  L.abor  Review: 

•Production  began  to  fall  off  rapidly,  accompanied  by  such  an 
alarming  Increaw  of  Industrial  accidents  and  stoppages  as  to  at- 
tract the  serious  attention  of  the  governmental  authorities.  •  •  • 
The  government  applied  the  sternest  measures  against  the  suspected 
saboteurs,  but  also  began  to  lighten  somewhat  the  hard  labor 
conditlors." 

As  Colonel  Fleming,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  tersely 

put  it: 

"The  Nazis  could  shoot  the  lagging  worker,  btrt  they  couldn't 
stand  outraged  Mother  Nature  up  against  the  wall  Fatigue  is  stUl 
fatigue  in  any  laiiKuage  This  accords  with  common  sense  and  the 
"xperleuce  of  every  other  mdustrial  nation. 

•'The  fact  is  that  no  important  nation  in  the  world  today,  whether 
democratic.  Fr.scist.  or  Communist,  believes  that  it  is  F>of*ibie  lor 
a  modern  indu-'btrlal  system  to  operate  In  peace  or  war  without 
social  and  labor  regulation' 

In  England,  too.  they  pushed  defense  production  to  the  hilt.  In 
many  war  factories  workers  were  put  on  the  schedule  of  as  many  as 
78  hours  a  week  Current  experience  has  shown  however,  that  this 
did  not  help  meet  the  maximum  production  requirements 

On  July  18.  1940.  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Ernest  Bevm.  stated  that 
"excessive  overt. me  In  war  factories  is  retarding  rather  than  In- 
creasing production"  He  announced  that  because  long  weekly 
hcurs  not  only  impaired  production  schedules  but  also  Injured  the 
health  of  workers,  beginning  Augtist  1  maximum-hour  schedule* 
designed  to  yield  maximum  production  would  be  put  Into  effect. 

OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE 

This  squr.res  with  the  experience  In  our  own  country  During 
the  last  war  cur  Army  was  as  desperately  in  need  of  supplies  as 
It  Is  today.  The  Army  s  primary  concern  was  not  reemployment, 
or  welfare,  or  leisure  of  the  workers,  lu  foremost  consideration 
was  that  el  efficiency 

Rememtienng  this,  let  us  look  at  General  Order  No.  13,  Issued  by 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  bv  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  Slates  Atmy  on  November  15.  1917,  7  months  after  we 
had  entered  the  war. 

In  the  words  of  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Army  responsible  for 
supply  and  producti<m  cf  munitions,  addressed  to  arsenal  com- 
manders and  manufacturers: 

•Industrial  hlsiorv  proves  that  reasonable  hours,  fair  working 
condiuons.  and  a  proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  produc- 
tion. The  presslni?  argument  for  maintaining  Industrial  safe- 
guards m  the  present  emergency  is  that  they  actually  contribute  to 
eiticiency.  To  waive  them  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy,  lead- 
ing gradually  but   Inevitably  toward  lowered  production 

"It  might' be  expected  that  an  Individual  working  10  hours  a 
day.  Instead  of  8.  would  turn  out  more  goods.  He  can — for  the 
first  few  davs 

"But  exp>erience  shews  us  that  In  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months. 
the  output  will  be  the  same,  pr  even  less,  than  It  was  during  the 
shorter  day" 

Suppose  we  put  the  acctiracy  of  this  statement  to  a  practical  test 
and  kncthen  the  hours.  Here  is  what  happens  when  tha»  is  done, 
as  Illustrated,  bv  a  th  Tougheoiiif?  sttidy  cf  the  Bnti.'-h  Health  of 
Munit:o»i'-    W^rke."^   Commission    during   the   last    war 

In  a  munitions  plant  women  workers  were  employed  In  turning 
fuse  tKxlles  At  47-,  hours  per  week  each  worker  produced  169 
pieces  pf-r  hour  When  the  hcurs  were  54'2.  each  worker  rro- 
duced  131  pieces  At  66  hours  per  week  the  hourly  output  per 
worker  wits  cut  down  to  108  pieces. 


Did  the  lengthening  of  hours  result  in  increased  weekly  pro- 
duction? No.  the  lcnf,-theni!ig  ot  hours  did  net  help  a  bit  The 
weekly  output  of  the  worker  at  47 'a  hours  was  8.028  luso  bodies 
At  66  hours  per  week  it  was  only  7,128 

The  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  hcurs  of  work  laid  down  In 
the  Fair  Labor  Stanoards  Act.  In  the  Healey-W.ilr.h  Art.  nn<1  in 
Other  statutes  now  In  effect  In  the  United  States  Is  thxjs  clearly 
Imjjeratlvc  Not  only  as  a  means  cf  reemployment  lor  the  ntill 
enormous  reservoir  cf  Jobless  workers,  not  only  a."^  a  welfare 
measure  concerned  with  the  health  of  workens  ami  with  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents,  but  above  all  as  n  mea^^ure  dictated  by  the 
stern    considerations    of    productive    efficiency 

Our  laws  are  flexible  Tliey  place  no  ccnipulsory  maximum  on 
hours  per  week  or  per  day  They  merely  require  that  for  exces- 
sively long  hours  workers  be  comf>ensated  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  the  r»>jrular  rate  of  pay 

The  heavy  demands  of  defense  production  bring  the  operations 
In  the  Industries  concerned  to  near  capacity  To  these  Industrie? 
capacity  production  on  defense  orders  means  profitable  prtxlucnon 

In  special  sltT:atlon.«!  In  which  the  nature  of  operation-  requires 
overtime  work  manufacturers  flUtng  defenae  orderi.  can  more  »han 
afford  to  pay  the  overtime  required  by  law  TTiey  have  been  paying 
such  overtime  and  will  continue  to  pay  it  under  volunUry  union 
agreements  with  most  of  the  .skilled  craftsmen  they  employ 

The  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  who  are  not  etiually  well 
organized  and  among  whom  unemployment  is  more  widesureaU 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  overtime  pay  extended 
to  them  by  law. 

The  story  of  the  French  law  which  has  been  so  widely  heraidi-d 
and  repeated  with  such  credulity  can  be  dismissed  for  all  time  as 
a  chimeric  myth 

NO  irrtxn  on  mENCH  might 

Neither  did  the  French  law  resemble  our  labor  legl.'latlon  nor 
did  Its  short  life  affect  the  Industrial  strength  of  Prance  Certainly 
the  French  experience  with  maximum  hours  In  1936  37  offers  no 
valid  ground  for  modification  of  our  laws 

In  the  words  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  Colonel 
Fleming:  "No  relaxation  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  Is  necesKary  at 
this  time,  nor  Is  It  desirable  Legitimate  businessmen  them.selves 
are  not  asking  for  It.  because  they  know  perfectly  well  that  it  does 
not  handicap  them 

'The  law  is  fair,  because  If  upon  labor  Is  laid  the  burden  of  long 
hours,  a  rorrenpondmg  burden  Is  laid  upon  the  employer  who  must 
pay  for  that  overtime  The  wage  and  hour  law  represents  a  part 
of  that  fair,  equitable,  democratic  order  of  which  we  are  so  proud 
and  which  we  are  resolved  to  defend  at  any  cost 

••Ortalnly  no  sane  man  defend.-,  his  most  priceless  possessions 
by  throwing  them  away  as  he  gets  ready  to  fight  for  them.^' 

IProm  the  Wai^hington  Dally  News  of  June  22,  1940) 
The  American  FoRtrM:    Does  National  Detensi:  Requike  Mcdittca- 

TION   OF   ElXlSTINC    LaEOR   1>AWS? 

(By  Robert  F.  Wagner.  United  States  Senator  from  New  "Vork) 

Modem  warfare  embrace*  all  the  economic  and  human  nsourcea 
of  the  combatants  The  conditions  on  the  home  front,  the  serv- 
ices of  supply,  and  productive  efficiency  of  industry  are  all  as 
Impfjrtant  in  a  fiuccessful  war  effort  as  the  maneuvers  of  armies  on 
the  battlefield  By  the  same  token,  successful  preparation  for 
national  defense  requires  the  maintenance  of  high  morale  and 
vlgr^r  m  the  economic  system  backing  up  the  armed  forces 

In  a  dictatorship,  which  can  conscript  labor  and  control  every 
phase  of  industrv  and  finance,  these  ess<ntlally  human  factor* 
may  not  be  aU-lmportant.  They  are  decisive,  however.  In  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours,  which  in  peace  or  war  has  held  fa.st  to  the 
principle  that  ••the  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  la  the 
spontaneous   cooperation   of    a   free   people." 

That  l6  why.  la  the  name  of  national  defense,  apart  from  all 
Other  reasons,  we  must  not  weaken  the  social  legLslallon  which 
protects  the  ma&ers  of  our  working  people  against  insecurity  and 
exploitation  To  relax  those  safeguards  on  the  Industrial  front 
would  provide  fertile  soU  indeed  for  the  termites  of  the  "fifth 
column   " 

We  could  not  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  ideals  we  are  pre- 
paring to  defend  against  aggression  from  without,  if  we  failed  to 
press  our  drive  to  provide  a  democracy  of  opportunity  within. our 
gates  for  all  the  basic   necessities  of  life. 

STRONG    INDUSTRIAL    DUXNSES 

In  the  last  7  years,  we  h.ive  built  our  Industrial  defenses  well. 
In  1917  our  Industrial  system  uas  completely  unprepared  for  the 
unprecedented  demands  that  were  made  upon  it  The  Federal 
Government  was  compelled  t.j  improvise  principle  after  principle, 
aeency  after  agency  The  remarkable  lact  Is  that  the  essential 
principles  of  industrial  efficiency  arrived  at  by  trial-and-error 
methrxls  during  our  partlcipaiior  in  the  World  War.  are  now  firmly 
estRhlished  in  cur  normal    peacetime  economy 

The  mobilization  of  our  labor  supply  for  armament  production 
was  then  an  tutreirielv  difficult  and  unwieldly  f  periition  That  ta^.k 
can  now  be  readily  achieved  through  the  United  SUtes  Employ- 
ment Service  In  meeting  the  nou.'-ing  requirements  of  expanding 
Industrial  areas  we  need  r.iUy  increase  the  financial  sinews  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authcrlty  instead  of  hastily  creatlnn  a  new 
and  untried  agency  as  we  uid  in  lOlH 

S'^ndards  lor  minimum  wages  fair  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions, and  recognition  uf  collective  bargalnln<;  had  to  be  worked 
out  durlnc  the  wartime  emergency  by  the  temp^irary  War  Labor 
Board,  under  the  cocUairmanihip   of  WUUam  Howard  Taft,  former 
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President  and  later  Chief  Justice.     Comparable  standards  are  now 
written  Into  permanent  law  , 

LABOR    STAEILIZED  | 

Agencies  for  the  adjustment  and  arbitration  oMabor  dlsputos 
were  established  piecemeal  during  the  last  war  after  "^^st  of  the 
labor  troubles  ar^  Today  we  have  available  the  ^-^^'l^f^J^^^^f^^;- 
tles  of  the  Railroad  and  Maritime  Labor  Boards  ^n^/^e  "panded 
Un'tcd  States  Ccnclliatlon  Service.  A  tinal.  powerful  f actor  n  the 
ilgher  efficiency  of  our  Industrial  machine  at  the  PJf^J-t  ^'"l^^! 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  ollectlve-bargamlng  a^reemeiKS  efiec 
tlve  over  a  larger  area  of  A.n.rican  industry  than  ever  before. 

The  labor  standards  Improvised  during  the  last  w^r^imc  emer- 
eency  period  proved  so  effective  that  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now 
Sef  Justice  ^of  the  Supreme  Court,  publicly  ^^^^f^l'f^^'l^'^l 
armistice:  -I  trust  there  will  be  no  more  «trxigglesin  futile  oppo 
sition  to  the  riKht  of  coUective  bar-ainmg  on  ^^,%P^'^\°^.  ^."P: 
plovees  Tl^e  recognition  of  the  rl^ht  of  representation  and  th^ 
Sompt  hearm.  of  grievances  provide  the  open  ^^'\%.\i'^'}^^ll 
and  just  sett'.ement-s.  And  in  returning  to  P^aceconriiticn^  there 
should  be  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  ^^^y^P^^^^^i'^,  "^^,fl^^  ^"^  ^"^ 
has  been  found  helpful  during  the  war  for  the  investigation  of  the 
complaints  of  labor  and  for  the  adjustments  of  demands 

Failure  to  adopt  this  suegestion  at  the  ,V'"''/^"i.S",^fmber  of 
enormous  Increase  in  labor  strife  that  followed.  /^^^  """^^"  °^ 
workers  Involved  in  strikes  during  1919  was  greater  than  in  any 
prior  or  subsequent  year  In  our  entire  history. 

INDUSTRIAL  LICERTY  PREVAILS 

The  application  of  these  principles  of  J'J^VH'^,n^'lQ•^?has^^mught 
the  Naticnal  Labcr  Relations  Act  was  ^^P^^^'^  >n   1937  has  brought 
increasing  labor  peace  and  increasing  resort  to  ^^^^  peaceful  prac 
tices  of  collective  bargaining.    An  even  greater  measure  of  industra^ 

peace  should  continue  to  be  sought  in  a'^<^^^''d^^"^^^  ^^,'^,^jf/p^"  .^ 
^democracy.  But  we  do  not  want  industrial  peace  on/l^e  Fasc  st 
and  Communist  mcdrl-peace  purchased  at  the  price  of  Industrial 
llbertv 

In  expanding  our  armament  production.  It  »V^P«^^^«"Vt^nT.?ds 
nlze  that  the  maximum-hour  provisions  of  ^^^\^^^'' l^''^' ^^^^^:\'^l 
Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  Impcse  no  restraints  on  Productive 
efflclency  or  the  use  of  the  available  labor  supply  for  armament  pur- 
pSes  Both  laws  permit  the  maximum  to  be  exceeded  if  "me  and 
a  half  for  overtime  is  paid.  This  is  a  standard  clause  embodied  In 
innumerable  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

For  the  Government  to  abandon  that  standard  In  Its  armament 
contracts  would  nlace  fair  employers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
fn  bidding  for  Government  work,  and  in  effect  would  levy  a  special 
ax  on  the  wages  of  those  who  happen  to  be  employed  in  defense 
industries  The  more  extensive  the  Governments  expenditures,  the 
more  Important  ,t  becomes  that  such  ^^P*""'"^"'-^';!'^,^*'^?  .\«  'I'o'ci^ 
tain  waives,  expand  purchasing  power,  and  uphold  fair  social 
standards  of  employment. 

•  FIEXIBLE   ST.\TtrrE3 

The  much-di.<cusstd  40-hour  week  established  in  France  in  1936. 
wth  limited  exceptions,  rigidly  restricted  the  working  time  of  the 
entire  establishment  and  allowed  no  overtime  by  individual  work- 
"  -«s  at  least  m  its  inception.  As  already  staled,  our  own  recent 
statutes  have  curefullv  avoided  those  blunders  Moreover,  to  meet 
the  labor  requirements  of  naval  consiruction.  an  8-hour-day  law. 
drtlng  from  the  vear  1892  a..d  applicable  to  all  public  wori.s,  is  now 
being  properly  adjusted   to  permit   overtime  work  at  the  lime  and 

a  half  rate  ..  ^     -       ,.,  .„», 

With  this  minor  adjustment,  our  statutes  whl  be  flexible  enough 
tc  meet  our  present  defen.se  requlrem-nis.  while  continuing  the  na- 
tional policy  of  encouraging  absorption  of  the  unemployed  by  pri- 
vate Industry. 

There  is  no  pr^^sent  shortage  of  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled.  Should 
such  a  shoit.ige  develop  and  the  needs  of  national  defense  require 
relaxation  of  maximum-hour  standards,  labors  traditional  patriot- 
ism guarantees  that  proper  adjustments  will  be  worked  out  through 
lt«  representatives  in  our  councils  of  national  defense.  But  until 
thJt  emergencv  presents  itself  there  is  only  one  patriotic  answer  to 
those  who  clamor  for  relaxation  of  work  week  standard^an 
emphatic  no. 

Senator  Holt 


from   the   fearless   and   well-edited   Mount    Sterling    (Ky.) 

^  Ther^e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MOHE    I.IKE    HOLT    NEEDED 

What  is  needed  at  Wa--hington  In  this  hour  of  the  Natlcn's 
'•emeiEency  "as  Mr.  Rcesevelt  calls  it.  is  more  men  like  ynitcd 
St^tls  S^nllcr  r/sh  D.  Holt,  of  West  Virginia.  He  Is  a  real  Amerl- 
can  L  honeVt-to-God  fizhter.  and  minces  no  words  when  he  takes 
Ws  DOSitlon  It  is  men  Uke  Senator  Holt  who  will  keep  this  ccun- 
irv  Cut  of  war  if  it  Is  kept  out.  and  we  need  more  Amcr  cans  like 
h?mln  the  United  states  Senate.  Here's  hoping  th.t  he  lives  long 
fo^zht  for  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bllfcf  Rights  and  for  true  American  principles.  It  is  a  disgrace 
fo  he  country  that  we  do  not  i;avc  at  Washington  In  the  Congress- 
HoiS^  and  S^nat^mcre  real  Amt^ricans  who  care  more  fcr  the  Ines 
cf  the  sturdy  youths  of  America  than  for  a  trip  across  the  big 
wind- to  meddle  In  som.ething  in  which  we  have  no  Interest.  Sena- 
^r  HOLT  we  salute  you.  and  express  the  hope  that  you  will  continue 
Jo  fight  to  keep  the  boys  cf  the  United  States  out  of  a  war  across 
seas. 


Raisins  Willkie  Campaign  Funds  by  Chain-Letter 

Methods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  NVEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Movday.  August  12  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5  • .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MOUNT  STERLING   (KY  )   GAZETTE 

^Mr    HOLT     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Jtove  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MI^=SISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di^stinguished  pentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich  I  talks  about  propaganda,  and 
the  new  leader  cf  the  Republican  Party.  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie. 
complains  about  certain  advertisements  which  he  contends 
appear  in  a  publication  got  out  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  latest  departure, 
which  is  a  chain-letter  system  to  raise  campaign  funds  for 
the  Willkie  candidacy.     I  have  here  one  cf  these  chain  letters. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.'^sachu.'^etts.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RANKIN.     I  have  not  the  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  IS  not  official  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr  RANKIN.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  official  or  not. 
but  I  have  here  one  of  these  letters  signed  by  the  head  of  a 
lumber  publication,  and  it  asks  that  everybody  send  in  a 
certain  amount  of  money  and  send  numbers  of  these  chain 
letters  to  other  individuals  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  ad- 
dress them  to  the  Advertising  Industrial  Section.  Willkie 
Campaign  Fund.  Roosevelt  Hotel.  Madison  Avenue  at  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  New  York  City. 

This  Cham  letter  reads  as  follows: 

ADVERnSINC    ;NDVS-n»T    CHAIN    LETTER 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  chain  letter  that  will 
really  do  all  of  us  who  enjoy  life  when  business  Is  moving  forward 

*  Mr  Wend^fH  L.  Willkie  has  said  he  does  not  want  large  Individual 
campaign   contributions.     So— let   those   of   us  who   are   concerned 

1  with  advertising,  whether  it  be  publishing,  printing,  typesetting. 
Dlatemaklng.  papermaklng.  Inkmaking.  agency  service,  or  managing 

I  advertising  departments,  start  a  chain-letter  effort  that  wUl  pour  a 
flood  of  individual  contributions  of  dollar  bills  Into  the  Willkie 
rampaien  fund.     Send  your  dollar   bill  In   today   In   the   attached 

^^^Advmismg  Industry  Section.  Willkie  Campaign  Fund.  Roosevelt 
Hotel    Madison   Avenue    at   Fcrty-fifth   Street.   New   York   Clty^ 

Then  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each  of  five  men  you  know 
nersonallv  who  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  advertising  industry  at- 
taching an  envelope  made  out  to  the  above  address.  If  you  have 
already  received  and  acted  on  an  advertising  Industry  chain  letter, 
pass  this  one  en  to  someone  you  know  personally  In  the  advertising 
bu>=lne^«   whose  name  was  not  on  your  previous  list. 

Do  this  now  And  Mr  Wendell  L.  Willkie  will  be  able  to  finance 
his  campaign  In  such  a  way  that,  no  large  Individual  campaign 
contributions  are  necessary  Dont  break  this  chain  becavise  it  will 
help  American  business  and  that  cant  help  but  be  beneficial 
to  you  Dont  break  this  chain  because  it  will  show  that  the  right 
copy  appeal  to  the  right  people  will  pull. 

I  understand  that  the  Mr.  Wood  who  signed  this  particu- 
lar copy  of  this  chain  letter  is  the  editor  of  the  Lumber 
Journal. 
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If  the  Republican  Party,  under  this  new  leadership.  Is 
going  to  criticize  the  Democratic  Party  for  accepting  adver- 
tisements in  its  campaign  book,  and  yet  permit  these  chain 
letters  to  be  spread  all  over  the  country  to  raise  funds  in 
this  way  then  the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  know  it. 
so  they  can  manifest  their  disapproval  in  the  proper  way. 
I  Applause.] 


City,  County,  and  State  Officials,  Not  W.  P.  A. 
Responsible  for  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OK  MI.'^SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Wicglesworth  1  spread  over  two 
pages  of  the  Ccngressional  Record  quotations  from  news- 
papers designed  to  show  inefficiency  and  waste  on  the  part 
ot  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  The  W.  P.  A.  acti\i- 
ties  upon  which  the  accusations  are  based  are  located  in 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  the  data 
upon  which  the.se  charges  are  based  consist  primarily  of 
newspaper  articles  in  papers  not  friendly  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  principal  charge  against  the  W.  P.  A.  at  New  Bedford 
is  that  it  is  operating  a  project  calling  for  the  construction 
of  watershed  road  improvements  which  are  alleged  to  be  un- 
necessary and  wasteful,  and  for  which  the  project  authoriza- 
tion is  said  to  be  illegal. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been  a 
member  of  the  W.  P.  A.  investieating  committee  for  a  sutfi- 
cient  period  of  time  to  have  learned  by  now  that  W.  P.  A. 
does  not  conjure  up  the  projects  it  operates  by  razing  into  a 
crystal.  He  5-hculd  know  by  now  that  W.  P.  A.  operates  no 
projects  unless  they  are  properly  sponsored  by  local  povcrn- 
mental  unit.'!,  and  for  which  these  Iccal  governments  are  re- 
quired to  put  up  an  average  of  25  percent  of  the  total  costs. 
In  summing  up  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  gentkman 
from  Massachusetts  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  trust  that  the  W  P  A  will  investigate  both  matters  thoroughly 
and  deal  with  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  dealt  with 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  pentleman  from  Ma.ssachusctts 
that  both  of  these  matters  are  under  investigation,  and.  while 
these  investigations  are  not  yet  complete,  certain  facts  have 
already  been  uncovered  which  should  be  of  interest. 

The  New  Bedford  project  is  sponsored  by  the  city  of  New 
Bedford,  and  the  project  proposal  bears  the  signature  of 
Leo  E.  J.  Carney,  mayor  of  New  Bedford.  The  city  of  New 
Bedford  is  contributing  $66,689  toward  this  allegedly  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful  project.  The  oflBcial  description  of  this 
project  states: 

Improve  roads  In  water!=hed  area  of  New  Bedford.  Including  clear- 
ing, grubbing,  excavating,  filling,  scarifying,  grading,  rolling,  sur- 
facing, draining,  constructing  tool  sheds,  and  ptrforming  incidental 
and  appurtenant  work,  all  on  publicly  owned  property 

According  to  the  mayor  of  New  Bedford,  these  roads  are 
the  only  means  of  access  to  large  areas  of  the  watersheds 
bordering  city-owned  ponds.  Mayor  Carney  states  on  this 
project  proposal,  and  I  quote: 

These  roads  must  l)e  kept  open  to  permit  the  waterwork  appa- 
ratus and  watershed  patrol  to  reach  these  vital  sections  Should  a 
fire  start  •  •  •  severe  damage  would  certainly  result  to  clty- 
cwned  property. 

The  National  Board  of  Underwriters  has  recommended 
that  this  work  be  done  and  is  on  record  as  to  Its  necessity 
and  value. 

The  charge  that  this  road  construction  will  cost  $14  000 
per  mile  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  records  show 
that  the  total  cost  per  mile,  together  with  other  work,  is 


running  at  approximately  $6,500  per  mile,  which  is  a  reason- 
able cost  for  the  type  of  work  being  done. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that  this  whole 
thing  is  merely  a  partisan  political  attack  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
growing  out  of  a  squabble  between  Mr.  Howard  C.  Mandell, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  Bedford  Water  Department,  and 
other  local  officials.  Not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  has  b(^en 
uncovered  to  indicate  that  this  project  is  either  wast<^ful, 
unnecessary,  inefficient,  or  illegal. 

As  for  the  charges  of  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  Los 
Angeles  case:  Theh;e  accusations  are  based  upon  articles 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  notoriously  anti  New- 
Deal  newspaper,  that  the  W.  P.  A.  permitted  destruction  of 
rubber  boots,  raincoats,  rubber  hose,  galvanized  buckets, 
and  garbage  cans,  most  of  which  were  said  to  be  still  in  good 
condition. 

While  this  investigation  likewise  is  not  yet  complete,  it  has 
disclosed  already  that  the'  rubber  hose  and  oilskin  raincoats 
and  hats  had  become  deteriorated  from  many  months  of 
u.se  so  that  they  were  no  longer  waterproof.  The  garbage 
cans  had  been  used  for  several  months  as  latrines  on  fire- 
break projects,  and  the  buckets  had  tx-cn  used  on  a  .'^yphilUs- 
clinic  project.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts  would  urge  violating  ordinary  sanitary  or 
health  precautions  by  continuing  the  use  of  these  objects. 
Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  expose  is  that  when  the 
first  trucklcad  of  unusuable  material  arrived  at  the  dump  a 
photographer  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  on  hand  and 
waiting  to  snap  a  picture. 

The  facts  as  here  presented,  based  upon  preliminary  in- 
vestigations, indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  accusations 
of  waste  and  inefficiency  are  simply  trumped-up  charges 
promoted  by  anti-Admini.stration  newspapers,  aided  and 
ab<nted  by  local  politicians,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  smear- 
ing the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Wigclesworth  1.  that  he  did  say  that 
he  was  not  in  pos.<:ession  of  sufficient  evidence  to  personally 
assail  the  projects  or  words  to  that  effect.  When  the  official 
rtpori  is  received  I  hope  he  will  place  it  in  the  Record  be- 
cau.se  undoubtedly  the  Administrator  will  furnish  him  with 
a  copy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  campaign  smear  W.  P.  A.  will  be 
in  evidence.  Of  course,  we  will  be  unable  to  answer  every 
criticism  but  the  public  should  remember  if  there  are  proj- 
ects subject  to  criticism  the  criticism  should  be  directed  to 
the  community  and  State  officials  who  father  the  applica- 
tions and  who  contribute  toward  their  completion.  Do  not 
blame  the  Federal  officials  for  useless  projects,  if  there  be 
such,  but  assail  tho.se  who  make  the  applications  for  such 
projects,  city,  county,  and  State  officials 


War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1940 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  HON    JOHN  C    SCHAFER,  OP  WISCONSIN. 
TO  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  William  Allen  White: 

August  8.  1940. 
Mr   WitLiAM  Allen  Wnm. 

ChAuman.  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aidffig  the  Allies, 

8  West  Fortieth  Street.  Sew  York  City.  N.  Y 

Mt  Dear  Mr    WHrrr    I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  committees 

reprint   from   the  Gallup   poll,    and   wish    to   advise    that    from   the 

reports  which   I  receive,  the   Gallup  poll,   in   favor   of  compulsory 

military  service,  Is  nothing  but  warmonger  propaganda. 


iJ 
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I  note  amon?  the  members  of  your  committee  a  considerable 
nurrberof  wetllhv  men.  as  well  as  many  who  are  under  the  60- 
y.aT-^i  limft  contT.ned  In  the  Bur-.e-Wadsworth  compulsory 
imilltafv  service  bill  which  your  committee  supports.  _:.»„„ 

rS  U  no  law  to  prohibit  the  members  of  your  committee 
who  detire  to  he?p  the  Allies  from  contributing  any  or  all  of  their 
w-ealth  to  the  British  cause  or  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  for 
Canada  to  enllsf  for  active  service  in  the  new  British  Foreign  Legion 
f?Se  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  Why  do  they  not/o_ihis  and 
stf  n  trvin-  to  eet  the  United  States  Into  a  foreign  war  3.000  miles 
ncrcJ  t'he's'a  fnd  draft  others  under  a  compulsory  military  service 

Drocram  to  do  the  flRhting  and  the  dy.ng.  

^yiur  committee  has  flcxxled  the  country  ^'^^^  expansive  and  ex- 
pensive -stop  Hitler-  war  intervention  Pj;^^P««»"^'r^^J,\,,^°"i.,  ,^! 
members  and  financial  angels  turn  over  thor  '"■'n^y;i''^l'°"^J^^ 
lard  and  enlist  m  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  without  delay 
nnd  go  onward  and  forward  to  meet  Mr   Hitler  and  his  legions  on  the 

field  of  battle  ,  .    ,.  ../-omria 

I  notice  in  the  headlines  of    this  mornlng-s  press  that     Canada 

rmlts  allegiance  oath  s<.  Americans  can  enlist  in  her  land    sea.  ana 

air  forces   '     Do   not  delav.  Mr    White,  as  you  eught  to  be  a  pretty 

good  general  in  charge  of  collecting  for  and  disbursing  «^PP  '^^^^"^ 

^^y-check  funds  for  ycur  committee "S  foreign  legion  expeditionary 

"^  force. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^  ^  Schafer. 


The  Third-Term  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

Ol-     MMMIf.NN 

IN  THK  HorSK  OK  KKPUKSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  Auuust  12.  1940 


trrrm  mow  kjmn  n  pood,  attoiinky  at  law 


Mr  WOIX'OTT.  Mr  Htx'txkt'r  uniU'T  J*avi?  lo  t-xtend  my 
r<»mark»  in  th-  HrroHO,  I  irwlud.-  Uv  fniiowinK  U-tior  vfivd 
bv  m«'  frofn  Mr  Jc^hn  H  Kood,  utiorn.-y  iil  law,  of  Uixtr, 
Mich.,  former  profesbor  of  Uw  at  Uk'  UniwrMty  of  Mu  hi«an. 

John  R    Rckio 
Attubncy  *t  Law. 
Lapeer.  Mich.,  August  9,  1940. 

Hon.  Jesse  P  Woirorr. 

V/a^hiruftcm.  DC.  ,  ^  ,       w 

Dear  Mr  Woiccrr:  There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  the  only  rb- 
iecnon  to  the  third  term  fer  President  ,s  the  third-term  tradition. 
Mav  i  a"lc  vou  to  correct  this  error  through  the  Congressional 
REroRD'  You  have  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  It  Is  an  important 
Doint  needing  attention  at  this  time.  ^^.  ,  « 

The  danger  to  Ubertv  from  long  continuance  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive n  one  hand  has-been  known  since  the  n^r^t  ancient  times^ 
writing  350  v-ars  before  Chri.^t.  Aristotle  (from  whom  Alexander 
The  Great  learned  the  mvsteries  of  statecraft)  said:  "By  this  means 
both  aristocracies  and  democracies  will  be  less  liable  to  be  corrupted 
into  dvnastles:  because  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  those  who  are 
magistrates  for  a  little  while  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  could 
m  I  long  time;  for  it  Is  from  thence  that  tyrannies  arise  in  dc- 
mocracief  and  oligarchies-      (Aristotle  on  Politics.  boOK  V  ch    8 j 

Bv  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  con.sul  was  permitted 
to  hold  ofTlce  onlv  2  vears;  and  Cicero  In  his  Utopian  system  pro- 
Ssed:  -No  one  ihall  hold  the  same  office  a  second  time  except 
Xr   an   mterval   of   10   years."      .  DeLegibus  Liber   IIL   sec.   3 

Julius  Caesar  violated  the  Rrman  code  to  cause  himself  to  be 
reelected  consul  four  times  in  succession,  and  after  his  campaign 
m  Spain  against  the  .-^or.s  of  Pompey.  had  himself  elected  for  life 
thus  ending  the  Republic,  and  Augustus  Caesar  by  force  continued 

^^ThTFundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  (1639).  the  first  Ameri- 
can constitution  ;.d.  pted  by  the  people,  limited  the  chief  magis- 
trate's term  to  1  year.     (Wests  Source  Book.  sec.  93;   Commager  s 

No  oeople  ever  were  so  well  informed  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  pfrils  to  liberty  as  the  generation  that  wrote  the 
Umted  States  Constitution.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  first  State 
ccnstuutlons  prohibited  the  chief  executive  to  hold  rffice  longer 
than  a  short-named  term.  (Maryland,  art  31:  North  Carolina,  art. 
15  south  Carolina,  art.  II.  sec  2:  Georgia,  art  23:  Delaware,  art^  7; 
Virginia  BUI  of  Rishts.  sec  5:  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights. 
sec  8:  Articles  of  Confederation,  art.  V.  delegates  to  Congress  being 
then  the  only  executives  ) 

The  orchirtttcn  was  omitted  from  the  United  States  Constitution 
hpcau.'^  the  m'-mbers  of  the  Convention  had  Invented  a  system 
wherebv  the  office  of  President  would  be  nonpolitical— it  would  be 
imDossible  to  influence  the  election  of  President,  because  he  would 
be  chosen   by   the  best   men   in   each  State,   meeting   in   their  own 


States  on  the  same  day  all  over  the  country  P^*""  «  f^!^^^^"'  .?„^ 
.sole  purpose  of  electing  a  President  As  stated  by  Wi"''^"^^^,,°«;'f ' 
Delegate  from  North  Carolina,  in  the  Conventicn  called  to  ratify  the 

^°"u  w"as°urged  that  no  undue  Influence  could  take  place  in  his 
election  that  as  he  was  to  be  elected  on  the  same  day  throughout 
th^  United  States,  no  man  could  say  to  himself.  "I  am  the  man 

^\?rnTh'?marJeSer£'n  discovered  the  emission,  he  wanted  nine 
States  to  ratify  the  Constitution  to  make  sure  of  the  good  It  con- 
raincd  and  the  other  four  to  reject  it  until  this  amendinent  could 
be  made  Later,  when  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont.  New  Jersey.  New 
York  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  passed  resolutions  urging  him  to  accept  a  third  term.  Jefler- 

^Vhat'l  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as  much 
a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the 
services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
cr  suoDlied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  4  years,  will  In  fact 
become  for  lifef  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates 
into  an  inheritance.  " 

In  his  autobiography  Jefferson  said: 

•Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion. I  tru.?t  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious views." 

Andrew  Jackson,  another  great  Democratic  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1830  urged  Congress  to  submit  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  to  limit  the  President's  term. 
Dr  Herman  V.  Ames,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  The  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  During  the 
First  Century  of  Its  History,  says: 

"Over  125  amendments  have  been  submitted  to  change  the  term 
of  President  and  fix  the  period  of  eligibility  These  were  brought 
out  chiefly  by  the  fear  that  the  President  would  use  the  patronage 
of  hl<^  (  mcc  to  secure  reelection.  More  than  50  of  the^e  have  been 
propositions  to  fix  the  term  as  6  years  •  •  *  This  change  has 
been  art.ocnted  nl  dlfTerent  perlnd.^  ever  since,  within  recnt  yr?r^ 
more  frequmtly  than  ever  before  All  but  14  of  thr^e  stipulated 
that  the  PrrMdent  should  be  ineltglble  to  reelection  (AnntJal 
Rr|v.rt    Amrrlrtwi   Hlitorirgl   »oc     1B96    vol    2,   p     123) 

Th»'  omiwion  r,f  n  conslltuilonal  prfhibition  mfalniit  r«lrftlon 
M  thr  I'ff.idint  *ti«  dtM  only  to  th*  brh^f  thnl  thr  .y ii«-m  invi-ntM 
by   ihr   "I 

bow  H  h.i- 
ttiOf  tu>« 

LMt     Wf 

•ifCtll'H   "f    .1    <    ■'      '• 

a  "third-tfrrti  (1  ui  < 
For  furth'-r  -li-' 
The   Fedet;.;:    '      .N 
With  the  h..-ti.-r 


1,1  (  ' 


i.ri  hid  diMibkd  ih"  prc-i'i'-nt  to  iimu#'nc«'  b»« 
>.  .)  Vunw  tb#  h»«U)ry  of  fi..  •  :"'Mri»J  et)\U%9.  tnd 
((,•  1  iiH  f  rrrrrrd  iit  votM  l<  'i.ly  HIU«trot«i  onc» 
t,.   t  !..i<i  ^<  Ufiitm  tit  micf  nnd  m«n,"  etc. 

!)(;.  r'"^   \\k.f   th«  Wmtuu*  did   ih*tr»  by  t!i« 
|,  <u.i   aifurrn  th«  voi«t»  thai  U  »»  nut  rrnrely 

.    n  of  thl«  matUT  tee: 


iif 


New  York. 


„,,. J    B    Mc  MuBter.  page*  S7  70. 

A  Siniile  Term,  by  Edith  Phelps  (H    W    WiUon  Si  Co. 
1926) 

The  Congressional  Digebt,  May  1938. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John   R    Rood. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

Ol"    AI..\B.\MA 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPKKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  ALABAMA 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  with  reference  to  the  program  of  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  an  adequate 
national  defense. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  John  G.  White,  repref^entative  from 
Perry  County.  Ala.,  in  my  district. 

Whereas  all  the  continents  of  the  world  except  the  Americas  are 
torn  by  war:  and 

Whereas  the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world,  acting  at  the 
whim  of  their  ruthless  dictators,  have  almost  completely  overrun 
all  the  dem.ocratic  nations  of  the  world,  except  those  In  the 
Americas:    and 

Whereas  the  might  of  the  military  machines  of  th«  totalitarian 
nations  have  shocked  the  peoples  of  all  the  democratic  powers  of 
the  world;  and 
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Whereas  the  continued  and  ever  Increanni;  successes  of  the 
military  machines  of  the  totalitarian  dictators  present  a  most  serious 
threat  to  all  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world,  even  these  in  the 
Americas:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  recently  recognized  these  conditions  and 
are  rapidly  takint^  sweeping  step?  to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  and  lo  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Americas:  Now, 
therefore,  bo  it 

Resoived  by  the  hcu.fe  of  rcpresentctncs  {the  xcnate  concur- 
ring). Tliat  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  dto>  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  this  program  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Rest  lied.  That  we  urge  a  continuation  of  thi.-  program  and  pledge 
the  wholehearted  cocprraticn  of  the  people  of  the  State  cf  Alabama 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  UniKd 
States  m  all  of  their  efforts  to  prepare  the  Americas  for  peace;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Its  Secretaries  of  State.  War.  and  Navy,  and  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 


Financinij  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  TilK  HorSK  OF  REPRESKNT.ATIVKS 

Monday.  Aii(}Ui>t  12.  1940 


RADIO    ADDHESS    BY 


I. 


HON     AMEN   T 
ClIUaETTS 


IHF.ADWAY.   OP  MAMA* 


Mr  JFNKlNSJBf  Ohio  Mr  fip^-ak'T.  iinrt'-r  Ir-ovf  lo  «xtrnd 
my  rwnarlu  In  thf  RrfoKo.  I  imludc  ih'-  f'lJl'iuinu  liidio 
addrrM  ri'Mlvrrcd  by  Un-  »"fjtl<man  (I'lri  M.i^».i'  l.uMfi..,  Him. 
Ai.J.r«  T  li'.iM)\Ksy.  on  Aiik  rican  Fotnit)  'I  ihc  Air,  Muluul 
Brf  adrattint;  Hy^t*  m,  8unduy,  Augmt  U,  1040; 

Mr  TurAOUAY  Cl.mrmHn  Doi'chtom  juid  I  havf  frequinlljr 
croksed  fcw<-rd^  in  |xjl:ti<al  ofhatf.  both  in  ih<-  comniitt<e  of  whUh 
we  ar?  metnbtTft  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Houhe  of  Reprenentatlven. 
Tonight,  however,  our  subject  is  one  which  u  directly  connected 
with  the  defense  program,  with  respect  to  which  politics,  us  t^uch. 
has  been  dellnltely  adjourned.  We  are.  therefore,  meeting  mii  a 
common  ground,  us  patriotic  ciiizen*  clothed  with  an  official  re- 
sponsibilitv.  to  dl.scu'-fi  the  problem  cf  how  best  to  finance  the  vast 
national-defense  expenditures  which  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
existing  world  situation. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress,  approximately  $14,000.- 
OOO.COO  have  been  requested  for  national  defense,  as  follows: 

1  The  Preside  nfs  Budget  message  of  last  January  proposed  the 
expenditure  cf  nearly  two  billions  for  that  purpose  during  the  tiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

2  On  Mav  16.  following  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
the  President  personally  appeared  before  Congress  to  request 
$1182.000  000   cf  emtrgencv   defense   appropriations. 

3  Two  weks  later,  on  May  31,  the  President  requested  a  further 
sum  of  $1.278  000  000 

4  Subsequentlv.  the  Navy  Dt  partment  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  two-ocean  navy  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  four  and 
one-half  billicns  of  dollars  over  a  6-year  period. 

5  On  July  10.  the  President  sent  a  request  to  Congress  for 
$4.800000000  of  additional  appropriations  and  authorizations  for 
the  Army  and  Navy 

While  the  expectation  hns  been  that  each  new  request  wou'.d  be 
the  last,  the  program  continues  to  be  expanded,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  beheve  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  alone,  actual  appropriations  and  contract  authcrizj-.tions 
for  national  defense — enacted  and  pending — total  $10,000,000,000. 
This  stupendous  sum  has  been  voted  with  great  speed  and  with 
almost  unprecedented  unanimity,  for  it  is  recognized  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  woefully  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves  against  aRgres- 
slon.  Ccncre.ss  has  practically  taken  the  Presidents  requests  en 
faith  without  being  able  to  find  out  the  speriflc  puip<jses  for  which 
the  -monev-was  propo.<:ed  to  be  sp>ent.  or  what  has  been  accom- 
plished With  the  vast  sums  previously  appropriated. 

In  authorizing  the  expenditure  cf  billions  of  dollars  for  national 
defense,  Congress  has  performed  but  half  its  task.  The  quei^tlon 
still  remain.-.  Where  are  we  goine  to  get  the  money  with  which  to 
finance  the  defense  program?  The  President  is  reported  to  have 
sa:d  that  this  was  a  "minor  detail  •'  I  thnrouehly  disagree  With- 
out adequate  revenue  or  borrowing  power,  the  Treasury  will  be 
Utterlv  unable  to  provide  the  money  to  meet  the  tremendous  ex- 
pei'ditures  which  must  be  made  During  recent  years,  the  Federal 
revenue5  have  covered  onlv  half  the  cost  of  government,  the  balance 
having  been  provided  for  by  the  Indiscriminate  issuance  of  bonds. 
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The  re.sulting  series  of  staggering  annual  deficits  has  doubled  the 
national  debt  and  virtually  exhausted  the  previously  authorized 
Federal  borrowing  jjower  of  forty-five  billions. 

Thus,  as  we  face  the  task  of  preparmg  an  adequate  defense,  we 
flnil  the  Treasun,-  of  the  United  States  "broke  the  public  credit 
stretched  to  a  dangerous  and  unprecedented  level,  und  the  avail- 
able sources  of  revenue  tapped  almost  to  the  limit  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  must  take  Immediate  and  drastic  steps  tJ  put  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order  The  financial  security  of  the  Nation  is  the 
first   requisite  to  real   military  security. 

As  we  l(X)k  to  the  uncertPin  future  we  naturally  contrast  our 
present  unwholesome  state  of  national  finances  with  the  situ:it::in 
which  existed  In  1916.  when  we  were  aho  embarking  upon  a  pre- 
paredness piogram.  At  that  time  we  had  a  national  debt  of  only 
one  and  one-quarter  billions  cf  dollars,  us  conipare<l  with  our 
present  total  of  nearly  forty-five  billions  We  had  little  dilticulty 
then  In  raising  twenty-five  biliions  to  provide  lor  the  « mergency 
which  subsequently  faced  us.  but  It  might  not  be  so  easy  now.  and 
certainly  It  would  jcopardii-.e  the  public  credit  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent debt  by  any  such  amount  As  regards  tlie  available  sources  of 
revenue,  they  were  largely  unuM'd  in  1916.  while  today,  as  l  have 
indicated;  there  are  few  places  to  which  we  can  turn  to  raise  any 
substantial  amount  of  new   taxes 

In  our  present  situation  we  cannot,  of  course,  finance  the  na- 
tlonal-defen.-~e  program  entirely  by  borrowing,  nor  Is  It  jxisslble  to 
raise  suff.clent  addlth^nal  revenue  to  pay  for  It  as  we  go. 

Tlie  question  of  how  to  provide  the  money  for  national  di^fenso 
has  already  been  answered  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  recent  defense-tax  bill,  which  became  law  on  June  25  To 
my  mind,  the  method  therein  provided  offers  tlie  only  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem.  That  measure  extends  the  present  $45- 
000,000.000  debt  limit  by  nuthurizing  thi-  is."-uance  of  four  billions  of 
special  defen.se  bonds  However,  it  al.so  pruvides  for  their  retire- 
ment over  the  next  5  years,  and  raises  approximately  $1  (KK)  iKK)  000 
of  new  taxes  annually  during  that  period  for  this  speclllc  purptise. 
By  Imposing  new  taxes  to  retire  these  defr-nse  binds  Congress 
gives  recognition  to  the  fact  thrit  we  caiuuit  continue  the  pa.- 1 
policy  of  rooRtant  borrowing  without  making  nomc  provision  for 
paying  off   the  obllitatlons  Tented 

The  recent  DefrnT  Titx  Act  wax  Intended  tf)  take  rare  of  fh«» 
flnHtKtnK  of  the  defence  progmm  un  f;ul lined  In  Ihr  President  >• 
UudKct  meofnge  of  1  ;i«t  January  and  in  I)i»  mt«»Htfr'>  of  May  Jrt 
and  Muy  '1  No  •'<|,»i  have  uk  yt  be*>fi  taken  howrvi-r  fowHfrl 
I  hi*  flnntu'ifiK  (f  fh"  four  nnd  r>n«"h>ilf  t>llll"fi  dollnr  xiipfilrttM-nful 
navnl  pr^vrnm  nor  the  Pr»-*id»-nf  »  fi><»»»  rrcenf  r^qur*!  involviiiK 
tii  Hifi  I'liti  I  '>i>  I't  pi.i  .|>r  i.iii' ti«  iihd  iiii'l.'.ri/.at)<'f»«  both  </(  uhich 
pio|><»».ii  '  „i/,(  .iIKf  the  tax  hill  had  »x  <  fi  (lr:i(t«'(J  Of  (ourw  It 
In  six  i-MM-rituil  '•,  r,>i>M  thf  if>"ni  >  lor  thiK  purt  of  the  di-(eri'>« 
pr'vrim)  ut,  v.r  '!.■  earlier  |  l.aixc  and  It  m  ernh  l/j  nw  thai  the 
mvni-  it.''t,"'i  fh'iuld  b**  UM'd 

We  .i!<  .:!  (  ri'fcint  frfced  with  a  crUU  In  redi-ral  financing  Th* 
Treanury  e»'l,niateh  that  the  deficit  for  the  current  fi-^ial  year  will  tje 
at  least  $5  700.000  000.  which  l^  m<jre  than  the  TreaHury  ha*  authorltv 
to  borrow,  even  with  the  recent  $4  000000.000  Increase  in  the  debt 
limit 

Where  can  wc  turn  for  additional  Federal  revenue?  That  ques- 
tion Is  one  with  wh:ch  Congres.s  mu:  t  immediately  concern  It.-elf. 
At  the  present  time,  hearings  are  being  held  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  a  proposed  excess-profits  tax  meas- 
ure, the  primary  purp^jse  cf  which  is  to  prevent  the  making  of  any 
new  millionaires  cut  of  the  defense  exp.-nditures  While  m  the 
preparation  of  the  pending  proposal  it  has  not  been  the  purpose 
to  raise  any  particular  amount  of  revenue  thereby,  the  fact  is  that 
a  cons  derable  sum  will  be  realized,  namely,  frcm  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  million  doUar.s  annually 

Such  amount  of  additional  revenue  as  may  be  ral.sed  by  this  tax 
will  of  course  help  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  President's 
most  recent  ric|uests  for  supplemental  defen.se  appropriations,  but 
still  further  revenue  must  be  sought.  The  cxccsi-proflts  tax  alone 
will  not  do  the  Job. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only  two  sources  where  any  sub- 
stantial amount  miy  be  realized  The  first  Is  by  drastically  In- 
creasing the  normal  income-tax  rate  which  at  present  Is  4  percent, 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain's  basic  rate  of  42  ^  percent  Tho 
secnrd  is  by  imposing  a  general  sales  tax 

One  thing  Is  certain  :ibf)Ut  any  new  taxes  that  may  be  Imposed  In 
the  future,  and  that  Is  that  they  will  inevitably  fall  on  the  great 
masses  cf  the  people.  We  now  take  as  much  a  79  cent.'^  out  of  every 
dollar  of  Income  received  by  the  wealthy,  aid  up  to  70  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  they  leave  at  death,  and  even  if  we  absolutely  con- 
fiscated tho  balnnce,  the  addill-inal  revenue  whirh  w  )Uld  be  ob- 
tained would  be  but  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  c  mpand  to  what  will 
actually  be  required  Moreover,  we  are  now  taxing  corporations  up 
to  20  9  percent  und  r  the  regular  Income  tax  which  Is  nearly 
double  the  rate  m  effect  during  the  last  war,  and  we  prcpc**-  in 
the  pending  tax  bill  to  add  an  cxc?ss-profits  tax  running  up  t;)  40 
percent  in  addition  It  mu.st  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  average 
citizen  will  be  the  one  to  whom  the  Government  v/ill  turn  for 
further  revenue,  aiid  Heaven  knows  he  Is  already  paying  a  heavy 
burden,  particularly  in  indirect  and  hidden  taxes,  wh  ch  are  simply 
added  to  the  cost  of  everything  he  buys 

Even  when  wc  have  provided  in  full  for  national  defense  expend- 
itures, we  still  have  to  consider  the  problem  of  financing  the 
regular  operating  costs  of  the  Government,  which  have  been  run- 
ning far  in  the  red  for  10  years.  My  own  advice  would  be  to 
economize  In  expenditures  before  Imposing  any  new  taxes  for  non- 
mllltary  expenditures.     The  people  are  being  asJted  to  •lighten  up 
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the.r  belt.-  .nd  wt  iUon?  wth  ■•"  '""'*;'  "i;«^'°„'t."'oVT'e 

s;:e^..«''^s  L«"°„orcrn«.:s  ;rtSra;.r«..  pro^..n 

n.t.onal^»ten.e  program  lilthouRn.  °' ™"^^,^™'. "'J,,  ,  u„„ed 
S;^'pr,r„?r  r.:!r,„"uS'„r'i';.r/'rup;»  a«a,^t  «^^^^ 

r  \rs;:;ir.".;r°«T;"pur^3;.j^^o^^ 

OranecK    who  conduct*  the  American  Forum  of   tne  Air    lor  uc 

Ir!^  my  « J^latc.  *>mr  ,c».«  of  the  importance  cl  the  .ubject  of 
fluanclng  national  tleffn** 

After  All,  the  Public^  Interent  Im  in  Uh  Purse 
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ARTICLE  BY  F    H    BRUNDAGE 


BDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  SAGINAW    (MICH  )    NEWS 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  -  have  had  some  discus- 
sion here  on  lefjislatlon  relative  to  a  bridge,  proposme  the 
Jargeft  span  in  the  world,  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  In 
my  State  of  Michigan.  .„„^r 

The  Sactnaw  Daily  News,  a  representative  daily  ne^.spaper 
in  Michigan  and  the  largest  paper  in  my  district,  is  recog- 
nized for  Its  sound  editorials  and  generally  voices  the  thoughts 
Of  the  men  and  women  in  that  area. 

In  an  editorial  on  this  straits  bridge  project  appearing  m 
Its  issue  of  August  8.  the  Saginaw  News  states  "It  would  be 
nicelo  have  but  can  wo  afford  it?'  That  is  the  thought  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  throng  of  other  Michigan  people  nght 

now. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

[From  me   Saginaw    (Mich  )    News  of   August   8.   1940] 

THI    STR.MTS    BRIDGE 

TWO  Michigan  Congressmen  disUnguished  themselves,  whichever 
TWO  "''^'"K*"  >-  \.h..n  thev  Joined  hands  in  an  unsuccessful 
rt?em°?r  totlU'  Hou^se"*  app^ov'al  ot  a  bai  to  authorize  construe 
UorofVgigantic  bridge  acres.  J^SUaVso^^-f ''^^,^,^^^  .nd 
r^'^'^^^r^tlnSiS  themse  v^l^  op^J^enls  of  a  great  pubUc 
!SS?o"^n1."?rlmiS  SS  vle.TX.int^'Sey  distinguished  them- 

-'^.^'SnZ-'u^^'  4'?ooCror raiment  as  to  the  ne.d  for  the 
Kr3Se  But  the  way  Messrs.  CaAWfoan  and  Dondero  lock  at  it. 
us Tke  ! Tot  of  oTer  things;   it  would  be  nice  to  have,  but  can 

T^^^'^Bt.^^^^^^  a^  vSucrih^s  C 

ts^  sUdge^^r^^r^^^^ 

l^ue  bearing  presumab^at^east  *^/^^^V  tapermg  downward 
To.T:^  7eas ^I'Soo^oTaTe-  ioSld  have  to  ^  set^.de  as  an 
roi^iza^ion  iun<i.-tntenance  would  cost  ^fro^^^J,]'?^; 

°°°  */!f  JTh'U  %fv  cent^Tr  an  automobUe.  10  cents  for 
use  of  tne  bridge.  ^^i^';y^^?*^^Yv  an  average  of  80  cents  for  each 
::r'c^mg"he^si^-  ^Sf  wUd  TAuTe  2.800.000  crossings  a 
car  crossing  "\*_^^", ^_^.".,  04-  ^ars  a  day.  and  with  3  occupants. 
^■^^'>,'^,S^rt'nrc  Straus  Si^^uf^oruv  oi  Michigan  has  published 
^^^  ^^^  L  *4,Si^  crosTng  for  the  Straits  of  Mackinac"  which 
a  report  on  a  ^^Pff^^'^^f  the  straits  is  estimated  for  the  cur- 
shows  that  trafnc  l°l^^^,^I?^J^l^S^i^  520.OOO  passengers  The 
ro"mprauVe%Te^;"l93J  ^gi'^^^^^^^^  280.000  ^vehicles.  480.000 
passengers  .,-^,,,t  to  believe  Representative  Dondero  when  he 

saS*  r^uld  c^t  th^t^pa^^  Michigan  .1500^000  a  year 
fo'^iie^D  the  annual  deficit,  ncr  easy  to  condemn  Representa- 
t?ve   CR.w^i   when   he   protested   against   the   bridge   project   as 

do^n^s  br  i^  Project,  and  when  one  of  this  New  Deal  admln- 
Kt7atiin-s  ageSclw  turns  down  a  project  upon  which  it  can 
lindSubnc  money,  one  may  rest  assured  that  t  is  a  project 
S^nrnt  and  offensive  to  the  moat  callous  of  consciences 


Mr  PIERCE  Mr  Speaker,  undf-r  Wave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rccono.  I  Include  the  following  paper  pre - 
wnf^-d  by  F  H  Drundag.-,  associate  n-gional  for.st.  r  at  Port- 
land, Ore«.,  at  mecimu  of  State  Land  Vh:  Planning  C  ;mmlltee 
at  Corvalli*  Ore«.,  on  June  28.  1940: 

In  ih.-  bru-f  urn*  available  I  um  going  to  try  to  give  yo"  » 
picture  of  the  forwt  situation  In  the  State.  Particularly  a«re- 
latc'd  tM  privately  owned  forent  lands,  indicate  M.me  rt  the  prob- 
lenis  facing  everyone  In  the  State  and  let  you  draw  V-tir  own  con- 
clu«ion^  a«  to  the  relationship  of  the^-  problem,  to  land  utlllza- 
tion  I  hope  that  you  will  all  agre^  that  the  growing  ot  a  new 
foJest  crcpTn  order  to  malce  it   possible  for   the   pr.-Mnt  luniber 

industry    to   continue    after   our    supply   of    Pf ^"'^^'y    o*'?!**   °^t 
growth    tlmb^-r    now    bring    utilized    is   gone.    Is    one    of    the    most 
urg-nt  and  Important  problems  involved  In  the  land-use  planning. 
\        Ycu   are   all    familiar   with    the   social    and   economic    importance 
Of  the  lumber  Indu-ry  in  the  economy  of  the  State^    ^'^"'P^J,; 
tlon  of  forest   products  constitutes  a  large  share  of  our  railroad 
rre,-ht  tonnage  and  one-third  of  the  highway  tonnage.     Without 
th;.  traffic  the  railroads,  wattr.   and  other  transpcrtailon   facilities 
1    could  operate  only   with   greatly   reduced   facihtles   If   at  ^l     Jjl^ 
65  percent  of  the  Industrial  pay  roll  derived  Ironi  the  maniafac- 
mre    of    forest    products    is    the    Ufeblood    which    ke-eps    our    local 
economy  In  a  healthy  condition      The  Industrial  structure  In  most 
of    our    major    towns    and    cities    H    squarely    dcpet.dcnt    upon    the 
manufacture  and  utilization  of  forest  products     Schools,  churches, 
the  public  utilities,   the   homes  of  our  working   men   and   profes- 
,    Monal   people,   have   bot>n   developed   and   are   maimalned    in   most 
:    of    our    communities    located    m    or    adjacent    to    for^'^t    are^    by 
utillzailon  of  the  forest  re^.urce      Utilization  of  our  forest  resource 
Tn    tne    two    States    of    Oregon    and    Washington    stands    on    a    pnr 
With  all  other  agricultural  production,   an^l   together  they  furnish 
three-fourths  of  the  economic  activity  which  supports  all  of  the 

population.  J        ...  « 

You  may  not  be  quite  so  familiar  with  the  broad  pattern  of 
development  of  the  forest  industry-  Naturally  the  industry  de- 
veloped first  in  those  areas  close  to  water  transportation  where 
extensive  and  high  quality  stands  of  timber  were  available^  such 
as  Piigor  Sound  Gravs  Harbor,  and  Columbia  River  areas  In.-lus- 
trv  expanded  to  meet  increasing  demands  throughout  the  years 
and  the  rate  of  cutting  has  been  governed  entirely  by  market 
dem'ind<=  As  the  accessible  supplies  of  timber  were  cut  out.  logglrig 
engineers  and  manufacturers  developed  mass-production  methods 
which  made  more  remote  supplies  available. 

For  3.T  vears  Oregon  or  Washington  has  maintained  the  leader- 
ship  amoiig  all  the  States  m  lumber  production^  During  the  last 
^  nr  4  vears  the  cut  In  Washington  has  decreased  and  now  Oregon 
18  in  the  lead  This  leadership  has  been  won  by  applying  to  woods 
oDtratlons  machinery  and  methods  devised  by  ingenious  logging 
Xneors  Si^dlng  bigger  and  better  sawmills  and  utUizlng  a 
forest  resource,  which  is  able  to  compete  successfully  In  the  mar- 
kets of  UUs  country  and  the  world  at  large  At  the  same  time  the 
rndustry  has  paid  higher  wages  than  those  efTective  In  other  pro- 

'^"chleflrdu^to  the  economic  factors  Involved,  the  Industry  In  the 
Douglas  fir  has  been  concentrated  In  the  territories  first  developed 
and  s  onlv  spreading  southward  as  the  available  supplies  e  se- 
where  are  depleted,  ^uglas  County  has  60  000.000  000  feet  of  tim- 
ber but  o^'>^  5"^^^^  ^^'^'^^^^^  °^  '^'  desirable  industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  ponderosa-pine  territory  east  of  the  mountains  soine 
inters  such  as  the  territory  tributary-  to  Baker,  were  first  developed. 
?m  the  industry  has  spread  more  rapidly,  and  all  of  the  producing 
centers  now  have  an  excess  of  sawmill  capacity  ihs  ailed  and  are 
utilizing  the  available  timber  suppUes  at  a  rate  which  cannot  be 
permanentlv   maintained. 

I  The  lumber  industry  has  always  been  strongly  competitive  Many 
industrial  enterprises  that  depend  upon  utdization  of  the  forest 
reruree  have  been  developed  without  control  of  any  supply  of 
standing  timber,  depending  upon  the  general  log  market  which  has 
?icn  developed  in  most  areas  Where  manufacturers  owned  or 
controlled  limber  supplies  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  provide 
for  a  20  to  30  years"  supply  for  their  own  needs.  Tunber  owners 
have  found  through  the  years  that  carrying  charges  on  their  Invest- 
menw    taxes,   and   other   charges   have    incroa.-ed    faster   than   the 

I    general  level  of  stumpage  prices      Paced  with  losses,  timber  owners 
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penerally  have  erdr'avcred  to  liqtiidnte  their  holdings  as  jromptly  ' 
as  fhisslble  Judging  by  experience  to  date,  and  the  present  trends. 
It  Is  apparent  that  privately  owned  timber  will  be  put  through  the 
saw  and  converted  into  cash  Just  as  quickly  a.s  market  conditions 
will  permit  Every  little  bulge  in  the  market  demand  is  the  oc- 
casion for  an  Increase  In  liquidation  pres'^ure 

This  wave  of  liquidation  of  privately  owned  timber  is  not  limited 
to  our  old-growth  supplies  Stands  of  second  growth  In  the  twc 
States,  which  should,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  furnish 
the  supply  20  or  30  year's  from  now,  have  been  In  some  years  llqui- 
datfd  at  the  rate  of  500000.000  board  feet  per  year.  Our  Industrial 
processes  are  disposing  of  our  heifers  and  young  ewes  as  well  as 
the  mattire  crop. 

The  liquidation  cycle  which  ha.*  run  its  course  in  the  Lake  States 
and  in  some  other  part«  of  the  country,  is  In  lull  swing  here  This 
proce«<.H  Is  largely  due  to  the  economic  set-up:  and  Indlviciual  timber 
owners,  while  perhaps  lritere!«ted  m  a  different  method  of  opera- 
tion, such  as  sustained  yield,  nr**  governed  by  the  competitive  con- 
ditions and  economic  cor.ditiotis  und'>r  which  th-y  (iiwrate.  nnrl 
the  pomiblUtlcs  n(  any  major  change  afTicting  must  o|)crat^>rs  are 
limited 

In  Itt.34  under  the  F.>rr«t  Code,  industry  as  a  whole  did  under- 
take to  r«duf«'  fire  Um'-f'*.  to  leave  cut-over  lands  In  better  con- 
ditif  n  f -r  futur*  rtre  prot^rllon,  and  to  leave  an  adequate  source  f-f 
seed  supply  Hui>»taiiiial  i)ein-nt»  and  unpiovements  in  conditions 
have  ix-cn  w-ctired.  particularly  along  flr«'-prol*ctlon  Jine»  Tlic 
tourcc  of  M-<-d  t  upjjiy  on  which  a  new  trcp  depends  is  far  from 
adequate  in  many  canon  It  is  true  that  many  forest  flre*  are 
fctart'd  i)y  the  public  and  that  the  public  as  will  as  the  indu.tr)' 
shculd  fchare  In  the  protective  effort  to  a  much  greater  degree 
tban  la  now  thr  ca*c  It  ii»  also  true  that  the  Tillamook  burn  of 
1933  and  the  reDurn  of  1939  were  both  cau-sed  by  lumber  ojx>ratlons. 
Fortunately  some  private  owners  are  tihjwing  an  increasing 
interest  in  real  forest  practice  and  sustained  yield  operation  where 
that  can  be  worked  out  for  private  operations.  At  least  one  maj.^r 
pulp  company,  one  large  lumber  company  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington m  the  Douglas  flr.  and  one  In  the  ponderosa  pine  arc  actively 
planning  to  apply  forest  practice  and  sustained  yield  management 
to  their  holdings.  Quite  a  number  of  others  are  actively  interested, 
particularly  in  areas  where  it  is  possible  to  work  out  Joint  man- 
agement plans  for  both  public  and  privately  owned  timber  in  the 
fame  operating  unit  Where  a  major  portion  of  the  timber  neces- 
sary lor  sustained  yield  operation  is  publicly  owned,  the  financial 
dlfricultles  and  obstacles  are  greatly  simplified  and  there  Is  a  much 
better  opportunity  for  working  out  adequate  management  plans 
for  the  participating  privately  owned  lands  However,  it  Is  better 
to  'ace  thr  fart  th.it  most  of  the  present  operations  are  on  a 
liquidation  bnsls  and  that  there  is  little  foundation  that  ihi.'^  system 
will  be  modified  so  far  as  most  of  the  privately  owned  timber  is 
concerned  in  the  immediate  future. 

This  liquidation  cycle  docs  vitally  affect  the  economy  of  each  pro- 
ducing area  as  the  supply  of  tirnber  available  to  that  particular 
territory  becomes  depleted  There  may  be  ample  supplies  to  main- 
tain the  production  in  both  States  for  a  considerable  jKriod.  but 
an  overproduction  in  one  area,  such  as  Grays  Harbor,  and  under- 
production In  another,  such  a.s  Douglas  County,  does  not  contribute 
to  a  stable  social  or  economic  economy  Gravs  Harbor  for  years 
maintained  a  slogan:  'Production  of  2.000,000,000  feet  or  bust." 
They  did  reach  a  peak  ol  2.000.000.000  feet  111  production,  but  in  the 
last  10  years  the  population  has  decreased  by  5  000  people,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  total,  and  the  general  situation  is  such  that  unem- 
ployment rolls  are  at  a  peak,  and  labor  and  other  diflflculties  are 
at>ove  normal.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  in  Clatsop 
and  Columbia  Counties  and  the  problems  which  have  faced  the 
county  administrations  and  the  people  on  account  of  the  decrease 
In  the  tax  base.  The  process  of  depletion,  while  extreme,  is  In  that 
area  still  not  complete,  and  pay  rolls  are  still  being  maintained, 
although  on  a  diminished  basis.  The  peak  of  the  economic  and 
social  disturbance  will  not  be  experienced  until  timber  production 
is  sharplv  curtailed,  and  that  will  occur  in  a  few  years. 

The  situation  in  Bend  is  typical  of  most  rf  the  ponderosa  pine 
producing  areas.  In  seme  areas  such  as  Klamath  Falls  the  situa- 
tion is  more  critical;  in  others  such  as  the  Ochoco  territory  an  ex- 
treme situation  has  not  developed.  If  in  1916  when  operations  In 
Bend  first  started,  all  operations  there,  both  public  and  private 
timber,  had  been  placed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  using  proper  cut- 
ting methods,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  maintained  the 
production  of  about  225  000  000  feet  per  annum  on  the  average  In 
that  terrltcrv  Instead,  the  production  has  gone  up  and  up  until 
with  the  Installation  of  additional  mills  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
cut  during  1940  will  be  about  350  000  000  feet.  The  mill  capacity 
would  permit  a  much  greater  cut  if  market  conditions  permitted. 
Up  to  the  present  tlmp  325  000  acres  cf  privately  owned  land  have 
been  cut  over  under  cuttine  meth(Xis  which  will  preclude  additional 
supplies  being  stcured  from  this  area  for  at  least  100  years,  prob- 
ably longer  If  cutting  at  the  rate  of  350.000.000  feet  per  year  Is 
continued  from  the  300  COO  acres  of  privately  owned  land  still  left 
uncut,  and  Is  supplemented  by  the  sustained  yield  cut  from  the 
national  forest  cf  &3. 000  000  feet,  the  privately  owned  timber  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted  in  15  to  16  years.  Then  the  cut  m  that 
territory  will  decrease  fiom  350  000,000  feet  to  approximately  83- 
000.000  feet  sustained  yield  cut  from  the  national  forest,  which  Is, 
as  you  knew,  like  all  of  the  other  national  forests,  dedicated  to  the 
production  cf  timber  and  other  resources  and  benefits  on  a  sus- 
tained-yield basis. 

Now  of  course,  actually  this  will  not  happen  One  new  mill 
completed  last  year,  which  with  the  dependeut  ccmmuniiy  has  in- 


volved the  Investment  cf  roughly  three  quarter?  cf  a  million  dollars 
in  town  and  mill  facllittfs.  owns  a  supply  adeqvinte  for  about  20 
years,  the  life,  of  course,  def^ending  upon  the  rate  of  cutting  Other 
manufacturers  have  a  supply  varying  from  n  few  years  to  as  much 
as  9  to  15  years  I  would  hesitate  to  forecast  what  the  social  and 
economic  rer>ercus.slons  will  l>e  when  the  cut  m  th«-  B^vid  territory 
Is  cut  down  to  83.000.000  feet  per  year,  but  Inevitably  the  chani;es 
will  be  drastic  and  far-renching. 

In  the  Lake  States  the  liquidation  cycle  of  lumber  production  has 
given  rise  to  many  difficult  .--ocial  and  economic  problems  which 
have  challenged  the  best  thovight  of  all  cltize:is  in  that  area  inter- 
ested in  or  alTectod  by  these  problems  State  and  Frdernl  au- 
thorities are  Jointly  engaged  In  the  tremendous  Job  of  rehabilita- 
tion to  restore  thn  productive  capacity  of  these  lands  by  planting, 
fire  piotrction.  and  other  measures  so  that  this  territory  can  again 
contribute  to  the  hocIiI  and  oronomlc  welfan-  of  the  HtHt4-»  in- 
volved. It  Is  perhaps  nigninrant  that  privato  #>fTort  is  a  very  minor 
factor  in  thi.s  general  rehabilitation  effort  ijecause  <,f  the  difTlcultlis 
in  that  region. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  this  liquidation  prnrrss  and  transfer 
through  tax  delintjuency  from  pr".aL(.  to  put)lir  uwivrfMhip  <ii  rul- 
ovi-r  and  other  nonprofltable  tim'tirrlaiid*  hJi*  tmp<.M-d  heavy  bur- 
dens on  th''  c<  urille,".  »tat<s,  and  <.ther  public  iigrnrici.  invo|«.rd. 
It  Will  be  many  years  b.-fore  a  large  f>rrc<'ntMge  of  tlieiw-  landh  which 
arc  suitable  for  and  nced»d  for  timlier  production  »ill  again  »»<•  a 
factor  in  KUppiying  commercial  fore*t  produrt*  If  the  pr»-M-rit 
liquidation  proce>*  U  continued,  an  inrre»»iing  uereattr  i-uch  year  l» 
added  to  the  burden  which  muHt  be  carried  by  public  agencies  The 
orea  at  prewnt  requiring  rehabilitation  challenges  the  tinuncial  and 
management  abilities  of  the  cimnties  State,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies interefcted  In  this  problem.  Any  additional  increaac  is  cer- 
tainly most   undesirable. 

For  many  years  eflorts  have  been  made  by  those  intere:ted  tn 
these  forest  problems  to  improve  economic  conditions  so  that  private 
owners  could  actually  apply  f^ustalned  yield  trMtnagement  to  their 
lands.  The  State  reforestation  law  cr  State  forest  tax  law.  as  It  is 
more  properly  known.  increaM'd  Federal  aid  on  a  sub.'^tantlal  scale 
through  (iUtnght  appropriations  under  the  Clarke-McNary  law;  and 
through  the  C  C  C  activity,  development  of  a  thoroughly  effective 
code  of  forest-fire  laws,  efforts  at  modification  of  the  ad  valorem 
system  of  taxing  mature  timber,  and  many  similar  measures  have 
either  been  actually  applied  or  considered  Keal  progress  has  been 
made,  but  the  actual  results  cf  these  efforts  over  a  jieriod  of  many 
years  In  stopping  this  liquidation  process  and  securing  the  applica- 
tion of  bettt^r  forest  practice  to  privately  owned  lands  have  not 
been  outstandlnR.  Measures  which  will  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  are  Indicated. 

TTiere  Is  one  efTective  method  to  solve  this  liquidation  problem 
quickiy  and  permanently,  and  that  Is  the  public  acqufsition  of  those 
stands  of  privately  owned  timber  which  are  pre.s.'ing  for  liquidation. 
Orderly  cutting  and  adequate  forest  management  can  b<'  secured 
from  forest  resources  which  are  publicly  owned  Experience  of 
many  years  Indicates  that  under  <  ur  present  eronomic  system  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  cur  pulp  or  lumber  companies  c.-wi 
handle  their  lands  so  as  to  provide  a  source  of  continuous  supply 
for  Industry  and  thereby  protect  social  and  economic  stability  of 
dependent  communities  as  well  a.s  their  own  permanent  source  of 
.■^upply.  By  and  large.  In  this  region  public  ownership.  State  or 
Federal,  for  much  of  the  old  growth  is  indicated  as  the  one  certain 
way  to  protect  the  public  intere,st.  Public  ownership  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  system  providing  for  the  support  of  local 
government  5:Uch  as  the  annual  payment  of  1  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  which  will  In  a  r(  a.sonable  way  serve  as  a  sut>slltute 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  values  Involved  from  the  tax  rolls 

Continuance  of  private  ownership  In  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditional American  pattern  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  The 
economic  burdens  now  involved  In  private  ownership  of  timber 
are  so  heavy  that  desirable  management  me; hods  and  operation 
on  a  sustained- yield  basis  of  privately  owned  holdings  can  In  this 
territory  only  be  secured  In  a  few  cases  Private  owinrship  ot 
any  property  Is  inevitably  contingent  upon  either  (1)  a  fairly 
dependable  annual  income  over  and  above  current  t;perating  ex- 
pense, such  as  Is  the  case  with  grazing  or  arable  land  with  the 
production  of  an  annual  crop,  or  (2)  a  reasonable  Ju.-.tlfication 
that  an  increase  In  values  will  occur  above  carrying  charge.--  which 
may  t>e  comparable  to  an  annual  Income  Experience  through  the 
years  clearly  demonstrates  that  privately  owned  forest  properties 
will  not  meet  these  specifications.  In  many  cases  even  when  they 
are  handled  on  a  liquidation  basis.  Slate  or  Federal  ownership 
appears  to  he  the  only  alternative  If  the  public  interest  Is  to  be 
adequately    protected. 

In  these  days  when  national  defen.<^e  is  the  first  consideration  in 
every  activity,  it  Is  also  apparent  that,  based  on  past  experience 
serious  ccjnsideratlon  should  be  given  to  public  control  as  a 
defense  measure  Forest  resources,  particularly  spruce,  Douglas 
flr.  and  other  species  as  well,  will  play  an  imp(jrtant  part  in  the 
national  defen.se  It  is  desirable  thit  u.^e  m  the  present  pending 
emergency  be  secured  with  a  minimum  of  damage  to  future  sup- 
plies, and  that  the  whole  problem  of  timber  supply  l>e  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  through  Uie  years  Plenty 
of  material  resource  along  these  lines  is  available  now.  but  will  it 
be  30  or  40  vears  from  now? 

The  growing  of  a  forest  crop  is  a  long-term  enterprise,  •  mini- 
mum of  40  to  50  years  on  the  best  localities  for  pulp.  70  to  120 
ye.'irs  for  Douglas  fir.  and  180  years  for  ponderosa  pine.  St.ibill'.y 
oi  laud   use  is  vital.     Areas  to  t>e   used  for  production  of  timber 
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soend   public  money,  one  may  rest  assured   tnar   u  ^  »  prujtrvv 
j^^n^ntLa  offensive  to  the  moet  callous  of  consciences 


general  level  of  stumpage  prices      Faced  with  losses,  timber  owners 
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cn,p   should   be   e-refuUy  determined,   .nd   once   dedicated   must 
important  factor  In  the  economy  of  the  loca^  proouc"^^^         ^^^^ 

^°r'V'''*L^vveJS/?tV?n  can  be  taken  «hich  will  insure  that 
ucts  for  n^oy  y^  «n^s  work  will  remain  its  lea<ling  industry. 
'^^L  rhfo%%^1e"e^:n  th'unlin  where  there  Is  an  adequate 
TTr^r,!^  nf  old-CTO^*^h  timber  b«iueathed  to  us  by  nature  t«  make 
u  '^Jllslble  to  grow'^i  'new  su^^y  while  the  mature  crop  Is  bemg 
harvested.  

GOP.  Certain  To  Capture  House  in  November 

Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  COLE  E.  MORGAN 


Mr  K  »«>:»''»•'  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  August  4.  there  ap-  . 
peared  in  various  papers  throughout  the  Nation  an  article  . 
^tten  by  Mr.  Cole  E.  Morgan  which  is  of  interest  to  the  ! 
congress  and  the  NaUon.  and  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  this  | 
article  taken  from  the  New  York  Journal  and  American  as  i 
published  in  its  issue  on  Sunday.  August  4.  in  these  remarks: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Journal  and  American  of  August  4.  19401 
OOP  C«Taw  TO  CarrTJM  Hotm«  m  No»rMBn  Poi.i^R«tJBi.iCAif  s 

nLb  OITLT   PMTT-EWHT  B«AT«  TO   KtOAtn    CONTBOt^-8lIAIX    UaM- 

0  "h^  SiJvSr"  "  .  D«TaiCTs  in  Which  Cha»o»  A«  ErrEcru,   , 

(By  Cole  E  Uorgan)  | 

WAaHiwcToW  August  3  — RegardleM  of  the  outcome  of  the  Presi- 
dr^tUl  SS^uJn  lnNoUmbei?indicatlom  are  the  House  of  Repre- 
IntiSvJr in  thi"8?venty-«.'venth  Congre-  will  be  organised  and 

'"'■^^''S^m^''nT"CJ^'S  AB  .eau  to  control  the  lower 
brlJ^^rS^'.  Tp^ai^ot^only  to  be  able  to  ^ipe  out  that 
rnc?nf%u^  m^%  the.  membe«^^^^^ 

ir 'thid^pUTto'Ji-i?  ^eTZZ'^  any  third-party  Repre- 

""T^Ty"'ti^"Hi;^.''rn^ud"rn/three  death  vacanc^s  divide.  170 
Renubllcana.  361  Democrats,  and  4  minor-party  Members. 

-nJe  I^bllcans  need  an  additional  48  seats  to  ff  1^^"  ^^^  ^l^ 
K-^  t^rfnritv  ofUie  435  total,  elect  the  Speaker,  other  House  offl- 
S«  SH  glvJ  ?LS^tS  cKiSmanshlp  and  working-majority  repre- 

^¥k\rar?eScS%'cJ)"r"tn6rSS^ratlc  and  third  party  seats 
nnlTh^ld  b¥  Icffl  than  60  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  all  parties  In 
?9M  cS  Sese  71  are  held  by  such  small  margins  that  a  turn-over 
o?^  pe^ntTr  less  of  the  total  votes  In  those  districts  would  pv^ 
Jhem'^n^  the  RepubUcan  column.  They  were  all  carried  In  1938 
by  not  exceeding  55  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

KLIVKN    WON    BT    LESS   THAN    50    PEaCENT 

Fieven  of  the  71  were  won  by  less  than  50  percent,  due  to  the 

fTr.ro?  th.rdnartv  tickets  In  the  field.     Those  11  districts  are  in 

TS^Jn?u6trla1  iJ^t^and  the^ddle  West  farm  belt.     The   Incum- 

S^tl    t^e  dtitSS  S.ey  represent,  the   major  cities  they  embrace. 

and  the  1938  vote  percentages  are:  „„,.„„     a'i  a-    wfth 

Third  Connecticut.  Jamks  A  Shanlet.  New  Ha^eIV  43  4.  Fifth 
Comi^ticut  J  JOSEPH  SMITH.  Watcrbury.  42  0.  Sixth  P«'"n^y^^"';«; 
f2?k.^  J   MTE«s   Philadelphia.  49.9:  Fourteenth  Penns>;^^vama.  Gut 

r^ofea  Berks  County,  46  7:  Tw^^^y-JPrvoJTpTns  L  ^h^^ 
li-re-PATaiCK  Bronx  493:  FV>rly-second  New  York.  Pius  L.  bCHwrRT. 
BJl^riTs'  sSSat  large.  Caeoune  O  Day.  Rye.  49  5.  and  Matthew 
r2ii«f^  -F^u^mg.  4r5:  Ninth  Iowa.  Vincent  F^  «---;-• 
Sioux  City  49  6;  Second  Minnesota.  Elmer  J  Rttan,  South  t^t.^aui. 
f^6  and  Ninth  Mmt;e«ota.  Richard  P.  Buckler.  Farmer-Labor. 
Crookfiton.  42.0. 

RIPCBUCANS    CONTROL    ELECTION    MACHINERT 

Next  comes  a  group  of  37  Democratic  and  third  party  seats  where 
the  inci^nta  receu-ed  onlv  from  50  0  to  52  5  percent  of  the  votes 
cSt  2  yTar^  ago.  Nineteen  of  these  are  in  States  that  in  938 
^cted  Spublicr^n  Governors  and  State  administration,  girir.g  that 
^,  ccnSol  of  the  election  machinery  The  other  18  are  hi  S.^, 
C^Jr  Democratic  control  The  19  are  scattered  from  Massachu- 
^t?f  to  C^^rado.  but  16  of  them  are  in  the  industrial  East  and 
Central  States.     They  are: 


Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania.  J    Bl-ei.u  ff""-  '^"'",  ^„,„^,     =,  g- 
■K^^"v!third   Pennsylvania.   Joseph    A.    ^^^'^^'>'l-^l%^^^^^^'^'. 

and  Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania^  ^.Ty"H''L  5    Nimh  Ohio^oHN  F^^ 
Gi.fii  Ohio   J4MES  G    PoLK.  Portsmouth.  oO  o.  Ninin  uuio,  jvjni^ 
f/c^^.'xVe^o^ao';:    Eicvencn   Onio^   HA.^^^^^^ 

^wfrr-  S^r^^     ^.^n/colorSn-J"  Cv»-ncs,     Fort 

CoUinS.    51.7  DEMOCRATS    govern     18    DISTRICTS 

and  Potomac      They  are:  o«»tp^nth  Kew 

.S^^  ^S^FrSh^at^n^/l  3^'^S;y-^^hirT|:w*  Vcr.. 

^  Silttoor?  5)2  Smh  Maryland.  William  D  Btron,  Cum- 
S^lInd^T  Nln^h'lndlana.  EuLve  B  ^^^^J-'^^''^^,^^^. 
seventh  Indiana.  William  H  La'ir^";,,^ f^'^^"""' ^e^tJXcond 
nrst    Illinois.    FRANK    W     ^ans.    Sprtngfleld^   ^^2     ^'entv-founh 

SllSols:  C^^^E  ^.  p"^o^^Hfr^rr.bSg  ^mV  ^^^^^^ 

KENT  E    KELLER.  C.MRO.  52  3:   IlUnols.  state  ^\}''J^%,^.^^ ^^^^ 

^NO^E^oN^srrcuis.'^SS^Sighth  Oltlahoma^PHr^  ^ct:soN.  Alva. 

502;  and  Fourth  Washington.  Knl-te  Hnx.  Py^^^^  ^*  ^^. 

The  foregoing  croups  total  48.  exactly  the  number  that  the  JW'P^d 

and  less  percent  field 

0  o  r.  EXPK-rs  caiks  all  ovi«  katioh 
i  Th*r#  I.  another  eroup  of  23  dlrtrlctn  which  the  Democrat*  bold 
!  by'?r2'5'?o''5TjJr"ei^Tthe  vote  of  all  partte.  in  ,«8  CJ  the^U 
of  pa*t  performance,  the  Republicani.  are  due  to  8"  "  "J. ^.^g 
In  1938  they  took  17  of  37  tbat  the  oppositlcn  had  <^Pt"'^"  *^ 
in  that  DCTcentage  ranee  These  23  dlMtrlcte  are  -cal^ff^  *7°™ 
SaiichSu  to  Cailfnrnla  but  there  are  only  3  we*t  of  thr  MU- 
lf»l?pr  ^e  otli^r  20  being  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  ea.tern  and 
central  InduBtrial  areas     These  23  are  t-nrHth 

Sghth  Massachusetts  Arthur  D  Healet.  SomervUle^^^ 
I  v»w  York  Donald  L  OToole.  Brooklyn.  54  6.  Ninth  New  Yonc  el 
«i^  J  Kroch  Brooklyn  54  1;  Nineteenth  New  York.  Sol  Bloom. 
SC^hat^" 3  P^st  P^nnsvlvania.  Leon  Sacks.  Philadelphia.  53  5; 
¥^enty-^?th  linnsylvania.  CHARLn  I  Fadd.s,  Washlnjrton.  53  7: 
?;cnty-elghth  Pennsylvania.  Robert  G  Allen,  Westmoreland 
SiSty.  63  9;  Second  West  Virginia  Jennings  R-noolth  Eakiiw. 
X*  7  Fourth  West  VlrKinia.  George  W  Johnson.  ParkerstnirR.  529. 
I  Itven^Kenmcky  ANDREW  J.  Mat.  Prestcnburg.  53  2;  Fourteenth 
OhTo    Dow  W    hIrter.    Akron.   53  3:    Fifteenth   Michigan.  John    D. 

""  R^iS'ln'Jlanl'  WTiL^M  T  Schlh^te,  Gary.  54  9;  TweKth  Indiana. 
LomfL^LOW  Indianapolis.  53.7;  First  IlUnois^ARTHL-R  W.  MiTCHrLL 
ChicLo  53  4-  Second  Ilhnois.  Raymond  S  McKeouch.  Chicago.  d4  2. 
S^-emhin:nors  LEONARD  W  ScHurrz.  Chicago.  54  3;  Ninth  Illinois. 
j!mes  McA^DRFws  Chicago.  52  7;  Twenty-third  Illinois,  Laurence 
F  "rnc^d  Cemralla.  53  8;  North  Wisconsin.  Merlin  Hull^ Propres- 
Tlve  ^u  6laire,  53  4:  P-rst  Mu^url.  Milton  A.  Romjue.  Kirksville_ 
M7  Second  Montana.  James  F  OConnor,  BJ^'^K^  .,  ^3  8^  and 
Nineteenth  California,  Harry  R.  Sheppard,  San  Bernardino.  53  3, 


big  shift  forecast  in  congress  vote 
Next  there  are  15  districts  which  the  Democrats  and  third  parties 
hold  by  55  to  57  5  percent  of  the  1938  vote  In  1938  the  R^P"b.icans 
took  13  of  31  dl^tr:cts  which  the  Democrats  had  carried  in  1938 
wUhln  the  55  to  57.5  range.  On  the  basis  of  that  performance^  the 
Republicans  should  pet  six  of  these  15.  to  bring  their  prospective 
gain  to  57  out  of  86      These  districts  are:  ^  „     ,t^.  ^ 

Third  Maryland.  Thomas  D-Alesandro,  Baltimore,  56  6.  Third 
West  Vir«inlK.  Andrew  Edmiston.  Weston,  55  3;  S;xth  Virginia. 
Clifton  A  Woodr-m  Roanoke,  56  1;  Eichth  Noith  Carolina,  Wn.- 
LiAM  O  Burgin  Lexln^on.  55  2;  Tenth  North  Carolina,  A.  L  Bl-l- 
WINKI.E.  Charlotte.  56  5;  Sixteenth  Michigan.  J""^.  Lesin.skl  De- 
tioit  55  1:  Eichth  Indi;ina.  John  W.  Boehne.  Evansville  56  4:  Third 
I  llnois  EDWARD  A  Kelly,  Chicago,  55  9;  Twentieth  Illinois.  James 
M  Barnes  Jacksonville  55  4:  Tenth  Wi.sconsin.  Bernard  J/^«a- 
MANN  Prcere-vsive,  Superior,  57  5;  Third  Mi-.^nirl.  Rich.ard  M.  Dun- 
can St  Joseph  553:  Eighth  Missouri,  Clyde  Williams,  Farmlngton 
SSS-  Second  Nebraska,  Ch.arles  McLaughlin,  Omaha,  57  3:  and 
TTitrd  Colorado  John  A.  Martin  (died  December  23.  1939.  seat  now 
vacaoit),  Pueblo,  57.4. 
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The  Democrats  and  tlilrd  parties  now  hold  14  more  Hnu.se  seats 
by  between  57  5  and  60  percent  of  the  1938  total  votes.  In  1938  the 
Republicans  took  10  of  35  districts  carried  by  the  Democrats  In 
that  percentage  range  In  1936  Based  on  that  past  performance  the 
Republicans  should  take  4  of  this  group  of  14.  These  districts 
are: 

Fifth  New  York.  Mabcei  lus  H  Evans.  Brooklyn.  58  3:  Seventh  New 
York,  John  J  Deianey,  Brooklyn,  59  6;  Eleventh  New  York.  James 
J.  O'Leary,  Staten  Island.  589;  Twentieth  New  York,  Vito  Marcan- 
TONio,  American  Labor,  59  7;  Fourth  Kentucky,  Edward  W  Creal, 
Hodpenville,  59  2:  Elt;hth  Kentucky,  Joe  B  Bates.  Ashland,  58  8; 
Fourteenih  Michipan.  Louis  C  Rabalt.  Detroit.  57  6:  Sixth  Illinois. 
A  F  Maciejewski.  Chicago.  58  4;  Sec(>nd  Missouri.  William  L. 
Nelson.  Columbia,  58;  Tenth  Missouri.  Orvii.le  Zimmerman,  Poplar 
Bluff,  58  9;  First  Utah.  Abe  Murdock,  Oi,'den,  59  7;  New  Mexico. 
State  at  large.  John  J  De.mpset.  Santa  Fe,  58  5;  Sevente<-nth  Cali- 
fornia, Lee  E  Geyer.  Lo,s  Angeles,  58  6,  and  Fifth  Washington. 
Charles   H     Leavy.   Spokane,   57  47, 

On  top  of  all  these,  the  Republicans  on  their  past  performance 
record  have  a  chance  of  taking  6  mere  districts  won  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1938  by  more  than  60  percent  of  the  votes  There  are  165 
of  these  districts  In  1936  the  Democrats  carried  204  di.strlcts  by 
tetter  than  60  percent  of  the  total  votes.  In  1938  the  Republicans 
won  7  of  that  204  Hence  the  prediction  that  this  year  they  will 
take  over  6  in  the  60  percent  and  over  bracket  of  1938 

Summing  up  this  an.ilysls.  the  Republicans  this  year  stand  to 
recover  61  of  the  100  districts  which  the  Democrats  and  minor  party 
won  in  1938  by  less  than  60  percent  of  the  totiil  vote  ca.  t,  and  in 
addition  6  of  the  165  wen  by  the  Democrats  with  better  than  60 
p>ercent  of  the  votes  2  years  ago. 

This  would  mean  a  total  Republican  gain  of  67.  which  added  to 
their  170  seats  in  the  present  House,  would  bring  their  membership 
in  the  next  House  to  237.  or  a  clear  majority  of  19  of  the  435  total 
Hou.-e  memb«rship  and  a  plurality  over  the  opp>ositlon  of  39. 

With  a  working  margin  of  39  Members,  the  Republicans  should 
hrve  no  difficulty  In  keeping  their  organization  in  line  and  abso- 
lutely controlling  ever>-  piece  of  legislation  passing  through  the 
House.  regardles.«  of  the  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  or  who 
mirrht  be  occupying  the  White  Hou.se  after  next  January-  20. 

When  It  Is  con;  idered  that  the  Constitution  requires  thai  all  leg- 
islation for  the  levying  of  taxes  and  for  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  spend'ng  must  originate  In  the  Hou.^e,  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend what  an  eflecUve  weapon  the  Republicans  would  have 
through  control  of  tlie  House  In  thaplng  the  course  of  the  next 
administration. 


American  Foreijjn  Trade  and  the  International 
Situation  in  the  Far  Ea.st 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

I  OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEXTATIVES 
I        Monday.  August  12,  1940 


SPEECH  BY  JUDGE  JOHN  W.  HAUSSERMANN 


Mr,  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  CoNGRE.ssioN,fL  Record,  I  include  a  speech  de- 
livered in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  by  Judge  John  W. 
Hau.^-sormann.  known  as  the  first  American  citizen  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  leading  gold  and  chrome  miner  in  those 
islands.  I 

The  speech  contains  timely  and  novel  suggestions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  foreign  trade,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  well-nigh  forgotten  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and 
the  po.ssibility  of  revitalizing  it  to  meet  the  commercial  com- 
petition that  is  offered  by  totalitarian  countries. 

The  speech  also  presents  the  International  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  the  so-called  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
possibility  of  a  new  realinement  of  colonial  powers  in  the 
Far  East  in  which  the  speaker  advanced  the  theory  that  Ger- 
many might  reenter  the  Far  East  and  occupy  the  Nether- 
land.s  East  Indies  and  FYench  Indochina. 

Finally.  Judge  Haussermann,  a  friend  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple and  a  loyal  American,  discusses  Philippine  independence, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  American  flag,  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  Filipino  people,  should  not  be  hauled  down  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  jrood  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
p.nes  and  for  the  stability  of  the  Pacific  region. 


SOME   ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS — THE  ORIENT   AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

This  annual  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
here  In  San  Francisco  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  be  watched 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
In  the  Far  Ea.st 

Over  there  they  have  been  iT^arlng  mostly  of  raging  wars  nnd 
preparations  for  pti.sslble  future  wars.  This  sltuathm  is  being 
aided  greatly  by  the  rule  that  "bad  news  Is  good  news  and  good 
news  IS  no  news  at  all  "  This  convention  and  its  proceedings 
should  convince  our  neighbors  acro'^s  the  Pacific  that  the  works 
of  peace — production,  commerce,  and  pc-ace  itself — are  the  things 
that  are  largely  engaging  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people. 

This  convention  should  produce  useful  and  constructive  news; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  different  instrumentalities  of  com- 
munication will  find  it  advisable  to  carry  a  generous  account  of 
them  to  the  peoples  of  the  Fur  E^ast.  They  would  be  our  message 
of  high  hopes,  of  good  nelghborllness.  nnd  of  peaceful  Intentions 
toward  Ihoin, 

Businessmen  will  dlscu.ss  the  problems  of  foreign  trade  They 
will  deal  with  competitive  conditions  and  trade  wars  But  there 
is  one  fundamental  fact  upon  which  they  wlU  be  unanimous,  and 
that  Is.  that  International  trade  rests  on  International  goodwill. 
So  convinced,  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  work  lor  Ita  strengthen- 
ing and   perpetuation. 

Trading  between  nations  Is  without  a  doubt  the  closest  and 
friendliest  form  of  contact  between  th^m.  It  conslsl.s  of  millions 
of  people  In  one  country  prodU'^mg  articles  with  the  best  genius 
that  they  possess  to  be  offered  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  mil- 
lions of  people  In  another  country  who  are  willing  to  use  them 
This  process  repeated  many  times,  year  in  and  year  nut.  Is  the 
best  link  of  understanding,  appreciation,  and  mutual  benefit 
between   nations. 

So  it  Is  that  the  building  and  extension  of  foreign  trade  should 
be  a  major  concern  of  a  nation.  He  who  minimizes  Its  basic  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  and  amity  t)etween  nations  utidiTstands 
but  little  the  real  nature  of  International  relations 

There  is  pessimism  in  this  country  today  as  to  the  prospects  of 
our  trade  abroad  Tru'y  we  are  steeped  In  the  most  profound  un- 
certainty. We  hear  ut  the  prospective  operation  of  European 
manufacturing  and  exporting  cartels  under  a  unified  direction  in 
a  totalitarian  country*  that  would  drive  American  poods  from  the 
world's  markets  and  with  it  reduce  American  Influence  to  the 
vanishing  point 

I  w.ould  not  dej-palr  In  the  face  of  such  I'npendlnR  pniwlbilttles 
I  would  rather  collect  my  w:t>^  and  mobiUre  the  genius,  the  re- 
sources and  the  cxi^erlence  r.f  American  industry,  finance,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  mpiiagemetit  and  meet  the  competitor  prl- 
mitrlly  on  the  basis  of  service  and  quality  and  price  of  goodn 

The  situation  that  Is  developing  before  our  eye «  today  compels  a 
clf)ser  and  more  nympathetlc  ct. (operation  betwet-n  government  and 
business  The  time  Ik  long  overdue  when  Rovernment  and  busi- 
ness should  rtallze  that  they  are  inUTdefiendent  and  that  any 
ba'.lc  divergence  between  them  would  rebcund  to  the  great  Injurj* 
of   the   people. 

Minds  more  fertile  than  mine  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  multi- 
plicity of  Ideas  as  to  how  to  grapple  with  foreign  competition, 
particularly  in  ^atin  America,  with  which  our  Nation  desires  to 
establish  some  sort  of  economic  unity,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce  but,  more  Importantly,  for  Its  political  and  strategic 
significance  In  relation  to  the  maintenance  and  implementation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemi.'-phere 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Government.  In  conjunction  with  busi- 
ness, .should  Immediately  make  an  inquiry  Into  two  propositions  aa 
a  first  step  to  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  action:  First,  the 
exploration  of  areas  of  cooperation  betwet  n  Government  and  busi- 
ness to  coordinate  their  efforts;  and.  second,  an  Investigation  of  the 
failure  of  the  Wt  bb-Pomerene  Act  and  pertinent  acts. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  years  ago  to 
meet  a  situation  roughly  .--imilar  to  that  we  are  facing  today  Its 
central  Idea  Is  that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  could 
fix  prices  and  conditions  without  Infringing  on  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  extent  to  which  the  bilateral  trade-agreement  program  has 
affected  that  legislation  Is  a  logical  subject  for  ln\estlgatlon.  The 
comparative  smallness  of  our  investments  abroad,  as  distinguished 
from  loans,  Is  another  The  absence  of  mandatory  provisions  to 
enjoin  collaboration  between  American  firms  Is  still  another  In 
any  event,  the  Investigation  Is  pertinent  and  timely  and  should 
produce  the  facts  that  may  or  may  not  Justify  the  revision  and  re- 
vitallzarlon  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  Its  financial  comple- 
ment, the  Edge  Art, 

It  is  not  overestimating  the  economic  potency  of  the  American 
pceple  when  I  .^ay  that  whether  there  will  be  a  greater  or  less 
international  trade  In  the  world  In  the  coming  years  depends  chiefly 
on  what  the  American  Government  will  adopt  as  its  internationai 
economic  policy. 

The  American  people  possess  five  things  that  are  vital  to  Inter- 
nationa' commerce  and  finance.  First,  they  have  four-fifths  of  the 
worlds  gold,  valued  at  over  twenty  and  one-half  billion  dollars; 
second,  th^y  have  now  probably  three-fourths  of  the  world's  total 
banking  resources:  third,  they  have  the  most  complete  and  efBcient 
machinerv  for  production:  fourth,  they  have  tremendou.s  and  varied 
natural  wealth;  and,  fifth,  they  are  far  and  away  the  largest  con- 
suniiiig  unit  in  the  world  of  both  domestic  and  imported  goods. 


Central  States      They  are: 
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Beuevtng  that  the  tendency  of^he  A^-^^^^P-Pj^  Vi7X 
liberalism  m  every  sP*»'-«^of  f  ""^j/^^^^.^,  "^"^and  tbe  good  oX 
further  that  they  realize  that  jf.  ^ji^^;^^\p^'^the  rehab>Ltatlon 
othen.  they  w.U  have  to  ,*f  "h  CnuS^atei^  I  think,  may  be  ei- 
cf  thv   wa.'-wreclced  world,  th"  UniteO  f  j»J-*^; ;  ^,  '    rr-mmerclal  and 

Srgold  inX  Gcvernmcr.fs  fiscal  and  ttnanclal  schemes^ 

Under  the  authorization  cf  the  Gold  R«f^«  ,f,V^/^lJf  JJ^e 
Ooremment  bought  gold  a.  »  ^^^"»f  «<»'\^  P^^';-'^  •^,?  ""ip^.^b.r^"^^ 
than  the  then  exl.stin<?  world  price  I  ^m  J;;;^  hn^fwant  to-ay 
eitplam  or  Justify  why  the  Government  <1'^  ^hat^  bar  I  wa^t  t.^ay 

that  that  extra  price  totaled  to  date  to  roughly  f^^^,'^  ^J^.^^  ™ 
enormous  amount  constitutes  the  number  "^American  dollar*  T*e 
paid^orTlgner.  which.  In  turn,  constitutes  dollar  «^hang.«  here^ln 
their  favoV      Putting  It  In  another  way.  we  gave  them  that  much 

"''S^l'vou  r^rilie'w^rthat  means'     It  me«n.  that  foreign  coun- 

to  make  that  prr-flt  of  W  000  000  000  BaJ^d  on  trade  *  atLstics  _u 
wo^S  take  those  fore^n  countries  "^"^^^O  years  to  se.l  the 
equivalent  quality  of  good^  If  they  rnn  do  so  at  all  over  and 
above  their  normal  sales  to  the  United  States.  nnrrh'ise 

I  wl,h  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  result  of  t^^^^°\^-P"'^5^i! 
pohcv  has  been  to  give  buying  power  to  foreign  ^^^  ""»;-,, JJ^ 
Rem  1-  in  my  opinion,  the  largest  single  support  cl  international 
trtdt  dMrVn<  the  la.t  few  y.ars  This  track-  would  have  ccntrarted 
'J.  ^mii^'t.ve  InMgmnca'nce  If  this  supply  of  f^^^^^^^f^^^^, 
which    otherwise    would    have    remained    id:e.   had    not   been    made 

*TwS'h  now  to  dlscuw  oriental  affairs  as  they  concern  the  United 
States  m  connection  with  the  proepecls  of  peace  and  trade.  , 

T^  Slent  IS  the  horr.e  of  mere  than  a  blllicn  people   or  approxl-    I 
maSwVne-half  of  the  worlds  population      One-haU  of  the  crienUa    , 
neoDle^  are  poiitually  associated  with  the  western  nations.     China 
S^S  IL  mor^than  -WO.OOO.OOO  .souls  Is  still  an  Independent  naticn. 
Now  under  attack  by  a  neighbor.  China  professes  a  greater  friend- 
shlD  and  atta.  hment  to  the  United  States  ^  .      ,       -  v„„    ; 

Uomentoui   events  arc   in  the  offing  In  the  O:  lent      J^P^n  h^    I 
nrrmuSated  a  new  policy  known  as  the  New  O.'lent  In  E^st  -\5ia. 
ft  L^o  her^^l^-  known  as  the  Japanese  Monroe  ^o^^/^^^f  ,   "^^J^J" 
Secretary   of  State  Cordell  Hull   has  pointed   out   that   in   motive.    , 
meth^and  objective  11  Is  entirely  dUtc-rent  from  the  American 
Scnroe  Doctrine    asserting  In  effect   that  the  Japanese  vintage   Is 
nothing    but    a    verbal    smoke    screen    for    the    conquest    of    other    | 
oriental  countries  by  force  of  arms  i 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Orient  Is  In  revolt  against  the  I 
west  that  the  oriental  peoples  are  united  in  that  movement,  and 
Tha  the  United  States,  for  one.  should  fold  up  its  f!ag.  Particularly 
in  the  Philippines,  and  lose  no  time  in  withdrawing  from  that 
region  This  point  of  view  wa.s  given  apparent  confirmation  by 
afecent  stater^ent  emanating  from  tho  White  House  favoring  three 
%iZnBl  Monroe  Doctrlnes-^ne  for  Asia,  one  for  Europe.  «nd  one 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  This  statement  produced  sat.rfac- 
tlon  in  Japan  but  disappointment  In  China  and  elsewhere^  Sub- 
w^uenUy  Uie  rtatement  wa*  elucidated  and  it  was  a^rted  that 
iTcontained  nothing  that  would  not  be  on  all  fours  with  the  state- 
ment on  the  same  subject  of  Secretary  Cordell  Hull.  ^  ^  .  , 
^ere  ll  an  immeni  amount  of  solid  good  will  in  the  Orient 
for  western  nations,  epeclally  for  the  United  States  The  Far  E^t 
does  not  consider  the  west  good  riddance.  especiaUy  when  they 
realize  that  a  leas  liberal  oriental   nation   U  ready   to   ta.ie   their 

^'^am  not  countenancing  for  a  moment  acts  of  exploitation,  mis- 
treatment and  Just  old-fashioned  imperlalLsm.  but  I  do  believe 
that  bv  and  large  the  west  has  earned  the  admiration  and  gratitud'- 
of  the  Orient  True,  the  west  ha*  reaped  material  benefits,  but 
in  the  Dfocess  It  also  benefltetl  the  oriental  peoples  by  making  their 
countries  more  hablUble  through  the  work  of  institutions  for  their 
social  and  Intellectual  amelioraUon  and  by  elevating  their  standard 
of   living  through   the  creation   of   wealth    where   there   was  little 

^'^W^n   the  Ume  comes  when  Japan  promulgates  an   honest-to- 
Boodneas  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  Orient,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  undtr  any  obligation  of  consistency  to  withdraw  from  that 
^cion     particularly    in    the    Philippine.*      Whm    our    own    Monroe 
Doctrine    was   announced    in    1823.    England.   France.    Holland,    ai.d 
SMln  were  sovereign  in  certain  parts  in  North.  Central,  and  S<iuth 
America  as  w«ll  as  In  the  Caribbean,  and  their  sovereign  status  quo 
wa^  recoKnized  and  they  remained  as  sovereigns      So  it  is  perfectly 
comnatible  with  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  United  States 
to  remain  as  sovereign  in  the  Philippines  if  she  chooses  so  to  do. 
European  nations  having  dominions  or  posses-slcns  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere   have   naval   bases  and   military   establishments   there. 
But  the  United  States  never  considered  them  as  a  menace  to  her. 
The  PhUlppmes  Is  working  out  a  modest  defense  program  and  the 


united  States  has  a  naval  base  in  Manila  Bay  «^,^d  there  is  a  plan 

that  would  leaci  to  peace,  amity,  and  prosperity^ 

With  these  points  clear,  there  is  a  general  aeslre.  \^^^^^J^°,;^„^^ 
,v,,.nT  V  for  rhe  genuine  Unprcvement  cf  Japanese- American  rela- 
uons  'l  U  hoD^  that  m  the  near  future  the  J^P^^^^-^^/";^" 
«e2tv  of  crmmerce  and  navigation  which  expired  last  January 
In  he  re ncw^  There  are  so  many  points  cf  common  inurest  and 
I^  few  ^us^s  of  divergence  Utween  the  United  Slates  and  Japan 
tLt^  war  betw^-n  them  would  be  an  unalloyed  act  of  madness 
S^  wou'd  d.c^de  nothing.  Instead  of  b^lng  'ncvitable.  a^ax 
bc-iwf-n  the  two  countries  l^  easily  avoidable.  a'*d  it  has  been 
a^cfdcd  with  little  effort  ever  since  the  two  countries  heard  cf  each 
other  for  the  first  time  centuries  ago.  t„„„„  tn  hrins 

Any  cooperation  between  the  United  States  ^nd  Japan  to  brng 
about  better  relations,  greater  trade,  and  mere  stability  In  the 
Cnent  will  have  to  encompass  China  and  its  legitimate  PcsUion 
a/ an  independent  nation.  I  believe  that  this  Is  PO^^ible  °n'y  If. 
with  Japnn  determined  to  treat  Ch:na  sincerely  as  an  ^^^^-^1-  ^^  "» 
herself  would  face  realities  and  decide  once  and  for  all  that  baUng 
gmn  pT^f  titt  the  Chinese  people  will  fight  valiantly  for  their 
lountrV  and  repel  any  invader  with  all  their  eternal  might,  they 
will  be  ready  to  meet  Japan  half  way.  TTr,itpr<  States 

1  The  dan'4r  is  that  Japan  ml-ht  not  welcome  the  United  States 
'  to  a  mukilate-al  plan  of  cooperation  because  It  might  strongthen 
Amer^an  influence  with  the  Chinese  as  well  as  other  Oriental  peo- 
nies 1  he  Japanese  win  realize  that  the  Chinese  people  are  more 
frl"ndly  to  tffun  Ud  States  than  to  Japan.  But  the  United  States 
In  the  name  cf'^all  good  American  principles  and  pclicles.  dees  not 
have  thTsJlghtest  intention  of  establishing  her  sovereignty  en  th' 
mainland  of  Asia      The  Japanese  will  recall  that  it  was  an  American 

^es^ient  who  called  Japan  and  R^V", ''^'^.r^,  Vh^4  ifth? 
and  conch'd"  peace  at  Portsmouth.  Today  there  is  a  hope  in  th.s 
count^  that  jLpan  and  China  may  soon  compose  their  dUtcrences 

^'^SJrTruie'ft^  if'p^lS^  VcT^S^ce  is  blessed  and  beneficent,  and 
we'^J^JslrJ";  build  ?p  trade,  brtng  more  prosperity  ^o  all  con^rned. 
end  once  again  resume  that  tranquillity  around  the  rim  of  the 
Pacific  that  is  so  necessary  for  human  betteiment. 

There  is  today  lodged  in  the  realm  cf  pure  speculation  another 
poiible  reallnement  In  the  Orient  which  will  have  vital  rep-rcus- 
^s  in  the  international  sphere.  It  has  to  do  wiUi  the  course 
of  the  present  European  war  and  the  post-bellum  settlements. 

Holland  and  France  have  possessions  In  the  Ftir  East,  the  Netht^- 
land  East  Indies,  and  French  Indochina,  respectively.    T^^^e  two 
colonies  are   tremendously  rich  In  natural  resources  and  ha^e  be- 
tween them  about   100.000000   Inhabitants.     What  will  happen  to 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  the  great  interrogaiinu  maik^ 
The    press    reports    the    activities    of    the    Japanese    presumably 
directed    to    the    eventual    occupation    of    ^^P^,^^^^^]?''%^.7^. 
United  Stages  has  expressed  to  Japan  that  she  looks  with  disfavor 
at   the   alteration  of   the   inUrnational   status   quo   In    the   Pacific 
region,  and  Japan  gave  her  word  of  acquiescence  with  the  Ameriran 
point  of  view      Bui  the  news  persists  that  Japan  wiU  soon  gravi- 
tate to  those  Dutch  and  French  possessions 

I  have  a  theory— and  it  Is  nothing  but  a  theory— that  it  is  both 
possible  and  probable  that  Germany,  which  had  possessions  in  the 
Far  Ea-st  before  the  first  World  War.  might  occupy  the  Netherland 
Ea<t  Indle^  and  French  Indochina,  e-pecially  the  former,  herself. 
Today  she  has  more  color  of  authority  than  has  Japan  for  German 
political  logicians  could  allege  that  having  boo  me  supreme  in 
Holland  and  Prance,  she  automatically  becomes  supreme  In  their 
colonial  pos.sessions  and  dependencies  That  aUecatlon  as  for  Japan 
to  rebut      Japan  s  c:i.se  is  with  Germany,  her  de  facto  ally. 

If  Germany  reenters  the  Far  East  as  a  colonial  power,  two  results 
may  be  envisaged  First,  she  will  checkmate,  if  not  frtistrate.  the 
Japanese  plan  of  expansion  to  the  south  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
And  second— and  I  consider  this  of  the  most  basic  significance  to 
the  United  Staias— much  of  the  expected  German  activities  in 
Latin  America  w  aid  be  deflected  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  the  F^r  East  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  potential  economic 
I    importance,  is  much  more  promising  than  Latin  America 

PinaUy.  I  should  like  to  devote  my  conclud.ng  remarks  to  the 
'    subject  i>f  Phiiippine-Anierican  relations 

Let  me  stress  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  still  supreme  and 
scvereien  In  th°  Philippines  and  will  be  so  until  1946  That  date 
mav  be  postponed  or  eliminated  by  the  voluntary  action  of  our 
Government  or  by  request  of  the  Filipinos  agreed  to  by  cur  Gov- 
ernment or  by  simultaneous,  spontaneous  action  by  the  American 
and  Philippine  peoples  directing  their  respective  government.^  to 
take  steps  to  have  the  American  flag  remain  in  the  Philippines 
There  is  a  movement  amone  thouehtful  and  patriotic  Filipinos 
,  for  the  postponement  of  comp'-ete  Philippine  independence  Tliey 
realize  now  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  country  He  in  the 
continuation  of  the  present  political  relations  with  the  United 
States.     I  hope  and  trust — and  I  am  sxire  I  am  right  in  this — that 
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the  American  people,  who  have  been  generous  and  magnanimous 
with  the  Philippine  people,  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  Philippine  sugi^estion  in  good  faith  to  put  off  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States 

I  am  now  gnng  to  discuss  Philippine- American  trade  and  I  am 
doing  so  because  this  Is  a  trade  convention  and  not  because  I  am 
placing  trade  and  other  economic  considerations  as  paramount 
in  my  advocacy  of  continued  Philippine-American  political  rela- 
tions I  am  much  more  concerned  with  the  magnificent  idealism 
that  our  c^^untry  has  displayed  in  the  Philippines,  an  idealism  tlat 
has  brough'  untold  blessings  to  the  Philippine  people — our  lan- 
guage, our  ideas  and  Ideals,  our  civilization,  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  cur  effective  aid  in  bringing  about  the  reconstruction 
and  rt  general  ion  of  a  race  of  people  who  have  come  under  our  care 
as  by  the  dictate  of  fate. 

The  Philippine-American  trade  is  roughly  1200,000.000  a  year. 
In  1939  the  Philippines  ranked  fifth  as  an  e\i)ort  market  of'  ihe 
United  States,  outranked  only  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada. 
Jap>an.  and  France.  In  that  year  the  purchas<-s  of  the  Philippines 
cf  American  gocda  amounted  to  over  8100  000  000  worth 

A  freight  train  of  100  cars  moved  the.se  g(K)ds  every  day  of  that 
year  from  points  In  the  interior,  compri.slng  the  majcrity  of  the 
States,  to  ports  of  ^h;pment  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  soat>obrda 
and  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico.  According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  105  American  products  find  the  Philippines 
th?ir  best  buyer  abroad  and  55  other  products  find  that  country 
th.^ir  second-best  buyer. 

There  is  a  great  future  In  trade  with  the  Philippines,  for  that 
country  Is  rich  In  natural  resources,  both  agriruitural  and  mineral. 
It  can  produce  farm  and  friest  products  natural  to  a  tropical  coun- 
try that  will  not  compete  with  American  production  and  which  our 
country  now  imports  from  foreign  sources.  The  Philippines  l.s  valu- 
able to  us  net  only  for  their  wealth  but  also  for  the  lact  that  if  we 
let  another  nation  get  control  of  those  Islands,  we  would  be  giving 
a  competitor  in  the  international  political  and  economic  field  a 
tremendous  economic  asset. 

The  exports  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  entering  this 
country  duty-free,  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  the  Philippine 
economic  structure.  Tlie  Philippines  Is  a  country  dependent  on 
foreign  markets  for  Its  economic  existence. 

One  out  of  every  3  of  the  16,000.000  Filipinos  Is  engaged  In  the 
production,  handling,  or  exportation  of  goods  for  overseas  markets. 
Corsidering  that  a  good  number  of  the  pecple  Is  not  gainfully 
employed,  it  may  be  logically  stated  that  the  active  members  of  the 
entire  Philippine  population  are  connected  directly  or  remotely  with 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  American  and  other  economic  Inter- 
ests are  rot  as  hostile  to  the  free  entry  of  certain  Philippine  prod- 
ucts as  they  used  to  be.  Philippine  sugar,  coconut  oil.  and  other 
products  are  already  under  a  quantitative  limitation  in  the  United 
States.  Their  competitive  nature  is  now  better  understood  and 
fcund  Inccnsequential.  Being  the  principal  support  of  Philippine 
buying  power  for  American  goods,  their  entry  in  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

I  wish  to  point  out  now  what  might  possibly  happen  to  Philippine 
sugar  and  coconut  oil  when  the  United  States-Latin  American 
econcmic  unity  is  established.  Brazil,  for  instance,  might  ask  for 
a  wider  market  In  the  United  States  for  her  vegetable  oils,  especially 
the  babasu-nut  ell.  which  Is  supposed  to  contain  the  esM-ntlal 
Ingredients  of  coconut  oil.  Other  South  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  might  atk  the  United  States  to  admit  more  of  their  sugar. 
These  matters  are  of  vital  significance  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
Filipinos  should  Include  their  consideration  in  their  future  plans. 

There  is  in  the  Philippines  a  rising  hope  that  Latin  America 
might  offer  a  market  for  Philippine  products.  This  hope  has  no 
foundation  in  economic  logic.  What  the  Philippines  produce  are, 
or  can  be.  produced  In  the  tropical  and  semltropical  sections  of 
Latn  America.  And,  in  turn,  Latin  America  does  not  have  manu- 
factures which  the  Philippines  can  import  advantageously.  Latin 
America  Is  the  coming  trade  cockpit  ol  the  world  where  financial 
and  commercial  giants  will  vie  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  place 
fcr  the  Philippines  In  that  situation. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  saying  that  the  record  of 
our  country  in  the  Philippines  during  the  last  41  years  Is  one  of 
unselfish  and  constructive  devotion  to  the  fciest  interests  of  the 
Filipino  people.  We  have  made  the  Philippines  more  healthful, 
more  bountiful,  and  more  beautiful.  And  the  Filipino  of  today  is  a 
happier,  stronger,  richer,  more  ambitious,  and  more  self-respecting 
Individual. 

Under  our  flat?  today  the  Philippines  has  as  much  self-government 
as  the  States  cf  the  American  Union.  The  Fil'pinos  have  civil 
liberty  and  Individual  freedom;  they  have  a  repre.'-eiitatlve  govern- 
ment by  themselves;  they  have  the  mighty  protection  of  the  United 
States:  and,  withal,  their  national  self-respect  is  absolutely  intact 
under  that  flag. 

The  Filiplncs  are  friendly  and  loyal  to  us.  They  are  our  allies. 
We  can  depend  on  them  in  any  emergency.  They  are  a  worthy  and 
promising  people,  and  our  aid  and  protection  in  all  these  years 
have  net  been  lost  en  them.  I  hope  that  they  will  use  the  attributes 
that  God  gave  them  and  consider  seriously  If  they  want  to  separate 
from  us  for  good.  They  will  have  to  decide  that  for  themselves. 
Their  decision  mu-st  be  voluntary. 

I  shall  end  as  1  started,  and  that  is  that  this  convention  of 
foreign  traders,  bankers,  and  allied  activities  bhould  produce  useful 


'  and  constructive  ideas  that,  based  on  practical  and  genuine  good 
will,  could  be  powerfully  Instrumental  not  only  in  creating  a  greater 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  but  also  In  bringing  about  a  tietter 

I  understanding  and  a  closer  friendship  between  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


Mackinac  Strait.s  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OK    MUIIIO.XN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKrHKSKNTATlVES 
'  Monday.  Augzist  12.  1940  - 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PONTIAC  (MICH  )  DAILY  PRESS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Apptndix  of  the  Record  by  inriud- 
inp  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Pontine  Daily  Pres.s  of  Pon- 
tiac.  Mich..  Augu  t  10,  1940.  having  reference  to  the  Mackinac 
Straits  BridRe  acro.ss  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  in  Michigan, 
entitled.  •Strait  Into  the  Red." 

[From  the  Pontlac  (Mich  )   Daily  Prers  of  August  8.  19401 

STRAIT   INTO  THE  Rm 

A  bridge  linking  the  Lower  Penln.'Ula  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
might  be  desirable  if  traffic  demands  it  and  if  the  State  can  aitord 
it  For  some  time  there  has  t>een  efforts  thus  to  connect  the  two 
peninsulas,  and  at  last  some  headway  seems  to  have  bwn  made. 
A  hill  is  on  Its  way  through  Congress,  or  may  be  pas.sed  by  thl.s  time, 
which  will  authorize  construction  of  a  bridge,  c  r  a  series  of  bridges, 
to  cost  no  more  than  $35,000,000,  It  prcvldes  further  for  interest 
on  bonds  of  not  more  than  5  percent  and  a  retirement  period  of  net 
more  than  40  years.  Presumably  the  money  Is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  R   F.  C.  or  bonds  will  be  sold  to  pay  back  the  loan. 

It  Is  a.ssumed  that  if  a  $35,000,000  expenditure  u,  authorized  that 
amount  will  be  spent,  but  its  i)roponents  talk  more  about  $30,000- 
000  costs.  Whatever  the  sum.  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  Mr  John  Q. 
Public,  who  has  t<^)  pay  the  b  11.  to  do  seme  straight  thinking  al:out 
the  proposed  straits  span  Taking  the  smaller  sum  of  $30.000  000, 
the  annual  Interest  charges  at  5  percent  would  amount  to  $1,500.- 
000.  or  if  money  could  be  secured  at  3  or  4  percent  It  would  amount 
to  $900,000  or  $1,200,000  yearly. 

On  a  basis  cf  the  274.749  cars  crossing  on  the  .'traits  ferries  In 
1937,  the  charge  per  car  for  Interest  alone  at  3  percent  w<juld  be 
$3  27,  at  4  per  Cf-ni  $4  36.  and  at  5  percent  $5  45 

Given  a  bridge  life  of  100  years,  l  percent  ($300  000)  per  year 
must  be  added  to  the  total  fixed  charges  for  depreciation  Another 
little  Ethiopian  in  the  bridge  pilings  is  the  added  cost  of  main- 
tenance. A  minimum  of  one-tenth  of  1  jXTCrnt  ($30,000)  per  year 
would  have  to  be  Jotted  down  for  maintenance  Then  there  are 
additional  costs  for  personnel,  lighting,  and  terminal  offices  with 
whirh  to  reckon. 

Adding  all  these  together  on  the  basis  of  the  1937  level  it  would 
take  120  years  to  retire  the  debt,  and  the  toll  per  car  would  have 
to  be  $5  72  on  the  3-percent  basis.  $6  81  at  the  4-percent  basl.s,  and 
$7  90  at  5  pe-rcent. 

But  the  retlremsnt  period  is  fixed  at  40  years  so  an  increase  In 
tliese  rates  would  have  to  be  made  to  litjuidate  the  loan  In  that 
time.  Presumably  the  bonds  might  be  extended  but  before  the 
bridge  was  paid  for  it  would  be  outworn  and  a  new  one  de- 
manded. 

Of  course  no  such  tolls  as  the!»e  would  be  levied.  It  would 
wreck  that  fractional  part  of  the  tourist  industry  above  the 
Straits  which  the  proposed  bridge  is  designed  to  aid  Our  tourist 
traffic  has  not  shown  the  rate  of  growth  to  Justify  any  great  added 
expense  While  274,749  cars  were  ferried  across  in  1937.  only 
280.243  cars  crossed  in  1939  an  Increase  of  less  than  6.000  vehicle* 
in  2  years. 

We  can  get  a  fine  example  of  the  cost  of  bridges  by  the  tunnel 
under  the  Detroit  River  and  the  Amba*isador  Bridge.  There,  where 
the  traffic  flows  from  a  great  metropolitan  center  and  will  be  much 
heavier  than  can  be  expected  at  the  Mackinac  Straits,  bclh  these 
projects  went  Into  bankruptcy,  and  the  international  bridge  at 
Port  Huron  is  not  carrying  the  traffic  which  will  retire  its  costs 

To  all  appearances  we  aie  planr.ing  an  8-nille  monument  to 
fiduciary  lolly.  Maybe  It  is  Justified.  We  ve  thrown  away  money 
In  worse  ways  But  If  we  engage  in  this  undertaking  It  Is  well 
to  estimate  the  cobts  to  the  State,  the  Investor,  and  the  individual 
u.ser  of  this  connecting  link  and  know  exactly  what  we  are 
attempting. 

With  the  Nation  facing  a  $14,000,000,000  defense  program.  It  may 
be  a  poor  time  to  consider  any  project  unle.ss  thert  are  reasons 
for  Its  use  and  means  to  finance  it  without  putting  another  red 
entry  on  the  ledger. 
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Sugar  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augtist  12,  1940 


1n2  TO  HOhT  E.  D.  SMITH.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarfcs  I  wi^^h  to  include  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ht-nry  A.  WaUace.  Secretary  ol  Agriculture,  to  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Leonard  Allen,  a  Representative  from  Ix)Uiiiiana.  as 
TnL  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Honorable  E.  D.  Smith,  chairman.  Committee  on  Agricul-   ; 

ture  and  Forestry.  United  States  Senate.  , 

June  22,  1940. 

Hon   A  Leonard  Allen.  ] 

d"^""^  "izJ^r- Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  your  letter  to  me 
of  Jme^l  IMO  which  you  had  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Rrroii  of  JunV  12  1940.  under  the  heading,  "An  Appeal  to  Secre- 
fJv  Wana'  e  on  Behalf  cf  Su^^arcane r  In  this  letter  you  express 
Jhe%Sw  that  .^tSi  should  be  taken  by  this  Department  to  permit 
I  eroup  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  having  excess  acreage  above 
thel^  proportionate  share  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Su^ar  Act  to  harvest  such  acreage. 

It  L  clear  that  you  have  not  been  Informed  about  the  recommen- 

dano'^'of  this  r^partment  on  ^^»»,  P-J^^^  .^i.^^rSo  7oTe 
for  your  information  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  ^PJ-U  13.  1940  to  tne 
Honorable  E  D  SMrrH,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
?nd  P^,restrv  in  wmTh  the  vu-ws  of  this  Department  were  given 
on  S^SkS.  introduced  by  Senator  Ellender  of  Ix>iiisiana  on 
MArch  7  1940  Perhaps  1  should  also  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fj^t  that  a  ^mpanlon  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  ,H  J^Res. 
500)     by  Congr^man  Mouton.  of  Lx.ulslana.  on  March  27.   1940. 

Iflt  U  your  desire  to  help  the  group  of  Louisiana  sugarcane 
Krolers  who  have  excess  acreage.  It  Is  necessary  that  Concessional 
fDD*Salb^  obtained  of  H  J  Res  500  and  S  J  Res  225,  which  have 
Ken  approvS  by  this  Department  and  which  have  been  pending 
before  ^  Congress  for  seveial  months.  Thest^  measures  will 
Smm  Se  harvest  of  excess  sugarcane  acreage  without  oss  of 
E^ucers-  payments  upon  the  condition  that  certain  deductions  be 
made  from  the  Government  payments. 

If  the  Congress  Is  unwilling  to  pass  these  bills  Permitting  pay- 
nJntTto  noncomolylng  producers  with  certain  deductions.  I  am 
SS  you  wS?^Td.ly  fp?reclate  the  Impossibility  of  our  making 
M^I^t  in  fun  to  such  producers  under  existing  legislation  I 
^'^T vou  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  any  producer  who  is  wiUlng 
to  i^oTego  the  conditional  payments  may  harvest  all  his  acreage. 
'    ^         Sincerely  yours.  h.  A.  Wallace.  Secretary.       ; 

The  foUowing  Is  the  text  of  Secretary  Wallace's  report  to 
6-nator  Ellison  D.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  FVirestry.  containing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  views  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  introduced 
in  Ihe  Senate  by  Senator  Ellender.  of  Louisiana,  on  March  7. 

^^^-  AnuL  13.  1940 

Hon    K   D.  SiciTH.  ^  _ 

cnairm.n.  Committee  on  Agriculture  «"J^';^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Dear  Senator  SMrrH :  Referenr  e  Is  made  to  your  request  for  the 
Tle^Vthls  Dep«tment  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  Introduced 
hv  Senator  BLLDnwa.  of  Louisiana,  on  March  7,  1940 

Smce  uie  above  blU  was  sent  to  this  Department  Senator  Elldjoer 
pr^S^   a   substitute   blU    as   an    amendment    ^o^»»J-    ?«n£y  J^^^ 
kppVo^Rtlon  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1^/     ^^^'^  ^^" 
appeals  on  page  6014  of  the  Cong»essional  Record  of  March  22. 
1940.  and  reads  as  follows: 

•On  page  83.  line  14.  before  the  period  Insert  a  colon  and  Oie 
following-  PrmndftJ  fvrther.  That  no  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act 
cJ  M7^1th\2pect  to^the  1940  crop  shall  be  withheld  from  any  pro- 
ducer In  the  m^toland  cane-sugar  area  because  of  the  marketing 
Tor  processing)  of  sugarcane  In  excess  of  the  P^^l^^}}°^f'tJ^^J^^ 
for  the  fannT  If  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  grown  en  the  farm  and 
marketed  (or  proceed)  for  sugar  In  the  crop  year  1940  »-« /lot  m 
excess  of  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  planted  prior  to  Jan- 
uarv  1  1940  but  payments  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
proportionate  share  acreage  established  for  the  farm  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sucto  act.  and  tlie  foilowmg  deductions  stall  be  made  from 


such  payments  on  account  of  any  acreage  of  n;g«rcan^  grown  on 
the  fa'nn  and  marketed  .or  P/,«^fS^^,,^°;,^^f \^he  projirt^onate 
^reTo^^^ne1a^'m."orr.,°!hL^iro^^^t^LTe^sSa^^^^  fhejrm  plu. 

Sf?SerSSr^Jf.?^frSJ^i?i^^|^i^      Of 

-^S  ^o^^Te^rt-tofou^  ^:k.!r?Tl^VZ£^'^^  Res^ 
luucn^  which  was  mtroduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Eliend« 
on  January  4  mo.  we  explained  the  problems  involved  in  the  pro- 
^1  to  permit  har^•estlng  of  the  excess  sugarcane  acreage  in  the 

n-id'^.?  re%YopU^lg^iaS"p;Lru^rV'rsugarcane   in   the 

continental Urfi't^S  SUtes^ho.  under  -^^"^..^^^^'^^"^^iSu^ 
this  Department,  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  ^937^^  ere  permit  tea 
to  defer  adjustment  of  acreage  from  the  1939  crop  to  the  If^O  crop 
wouW  now  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  payments  contemplated  by 
Sie  ict  fo'tSe  ?^crop  without  making  the  ^!<i^^^l^J'^l^'l^Tl% 
"A  large  number  of  the  su^-arcane  growers  having  more  tf^^^  10 
acras  ccmphed  with  the  acreage  reductions  in  the  1939  crop^  while 
otSr  producers  whose  acreage  consisted  P^'-^^'P^^'l^^f^'l^l  ^'f. 
first  ra.o..n  cane  took  advantage  of  the  option  provided  in  the  pro- 
Dortlonaie  share  determinations  of  this  Department,  copies  of  ^*hich 
S^  enctoLd  to  defer  their  adjustments  into  1940  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  lenslation  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  the  many 
producers  who  made  the  required  acreage  adjustment  In  1939^ 

With  the  provisions  contained  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22& 
limiting  pavments  to  producers  on  the  1940  crop  to  their  propor- 
tionate shares  or  acreage  allotments  and  the  supplementa  provl- 
;Cn  intixxluced  bv  Senator  Eli.ender  on  March  22.  l«t°rYl^^if ' 
ing  certain  deductions  from  the  base  rates  of  payments  to  growers 
Sr  any  excels  acreage  above  110  percent  of  their  proportionate 
shares  or  the  proportionate  shares  plus  25  acres,  whichever  is  the 
greater  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  the  principal 
Objection  to  the  former  proposal  for  harvesting  the  "crss  acreage 
has  been  n^et  For  thl.>  reason  and  in  view  of  the  hardships  which 
would  fall  upon  producers  without  such  amendment,  this  Depart- 
ment recommends  enactment  of  this  legislation 

As  required  bv  Budget  Circular  344,  this  matter  was  referred  to 

'    the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  April  4.  1940.  and  under  date  of  April 

8   1940  the  Assistant  Director  thereof  advised  this  Department  that 

there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  the 

committee. 

Sincerely.  ^  ^  Wallace,  Secretary. 
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Compulsory  Conscription  in  Time  of  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  August  7,  1940 

Mt.  springer.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
plan  of  compulsory  conscription  of  our  men  and  boys  for 
militar>'  service  in  time  of  peace  is  wholly  unnecessary.  May 
I  say  that  I  am  not  without  information  upon  this  subject 
of  compulsory  conscription,  because  I  knew  it  in  the  last 
World  War:  while  in  the  service  of  my  Government  I  saw  its 
operation,  and  I  saw  and  knew  of  its  gruesome  ills  and  its 
disastrous  effects.  As  a  captain  of  infantry,  during  that 
period.  I  witnessed  some  of  the  injustices  which  obtained. 
That  was  in  time  of  war.  But  we  are  not  at  war  now.  Who 
will  attack  the  United  States  of  America?  I  am  convinced  we 
are  not  going  to  attack  any  nation.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
attack  any  country,  and  if  our  operations  are  limited  to  our 
own  defense  of  our  country,  then  we  really  wonder.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  all  of  this  madness— why  all  of  the  apparent 
hysteria — regarding  war? 

Our  Nation  has  never  resorted  to  a  compulsory  conscription 
of  men  and  twys  for  mibtary  service  in  time  of  peace  until  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
advised  that  this  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  President's  desire; 
he  has  approved  of  this  bill:  the  President  wants  this  com- 
pulsory conscription  of  our  men  and  boys  for  military  service 
passed.   In  other  words,  the  President  is  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not  been  any  good-faith  effort  on 
the  part  cf  the  War  Department,  or  the  Navy  Department,  to 
secure  voluntary  enlistments  for  the  military  or  naval  serv.ce. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  American  is  truly  patriotic,  and 
that  they  will  respond  voluntarily  for  the  defense  of  our  coua- 
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try.  Compulsory  conscription  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  manpower  for  training  and  military 
purposes  for  our  defense  of  this  coimtry.  Give  the  men  and 
beys  a  fair  chance  to  enlist  voluntarily,  under  an  assurance, 
upon  which  thiy  can  rely,  that  they  will  not  be  shipped  across 
the  ocean  into  seme  foreign  land  to  help  fltJht  the  battles  of 
some  foreign  counuy;  and  reduce  the  time  of  the  enlistment 
to  1  year  and  give  them  at  lea^t  the  same  compcnsalion  tliat 
was  paid  during  the  last  World  War.  which  is  the  same  amount 
now  paid  to  the  boys  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps — who  are  entirely 
safe  from  every  danger  of  war— and  I  am  confident  all  of  ihe 
janks  which  it  is  desired  to  fill  will  be  promptly  and  com- 
pletely filled,  and  this  proposed  plan  of  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion, in  time  of  peace,  will  be  wholly  unneces.sary. 

The  President  wants  this  compulsory  conscription  bill 
passed.  He  has  so  stated.  The  people  in  my  section  of  the 
country  are  largely  oppwscd  to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  biii  in  time  cf  peace.  We  refloct  for  the  moment 
on  ihe  hardships  suffered  and  the  loss  of  jobs — the  financial 
losses  sustained — and  the  general  disruption  of  business,  in- 
dustiy.  and  agriculture  in  the  event  this  proixised  compulsory 
conscription  plan  is  enacted  into  law.  Who  will  be  required  to 
suffer?  The  people  of  this  country  will  sustain  the  loss  and 
they  will  bo  required  to  suffer.  All  of  this  will  obtain  at  a 
time  when  thi.s  Nation  is  at  peace.  They  keymcn  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  drawn  from  industry  and  business — men 
upon  whom  that  branch  of  national  defen.se  must  rely — yet 
when  their  numbers  are  drawn  they  must  respond.  It  appears 
that  those  who  would  force  this  compulsory  conscription  of 
our  men  and  boys  for  military  purposes  upon  our  people  in 
time  of  peace  should  bo  the  very  first  who  'would  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  gruesome  and  luiwholesome  provisions  of  the 
iniquitous  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion of  men  and  boys  for  military  purposes,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  Europe:  that  is  the  first  and  outstanding  policy  of  a  dic- 
tatorship. That  policy  was  inaugurated  by  Hitler,  it  was 
closely  followed  by  Stalin,  and  Mussolini  pursued  his  course 
along  the  same  pathway:  that  is  the  policy  of  the  dictator. 
To  control  and  dominate  the  people  is  their  watchword:  that 
power  of  control  is  exercised  through  the  force  of  law  and 
might,  and  by  it  the  will  of  the  people  is  dominated.  There- 
fore, in  those  countries,  now  under  a  dictatorship,  re.sort  is 
had  to  compulsory  conscription  for  military  service  in  time 
of  peace. 

In  our  country,  in  which  liberty  and  freedom  have  boon 
our  watchword,  we  have  never  resorted  (o  those  drastic 
methods  before.  The  patriotism  of  every  American  is  out- 
standing, and  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  our  homes,  and  our  institutions,  every 
able-bodied  American  will  respond  voluntarily.  Compulsory 
methods  should  not  be  resorted  to  because  they  are  un- 
necessary. Every  American  has  the  love  of  country  in  his 
heart — he  will  fight  in  the  defense  of  his  country  because  of 
that  love — therefore  compulsory  conscription  is  unnecessary 
in  time  of  peace  in  our  Nation.  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill, 
which  is  now  proposed  for  passage,  is  a  direct  challenge  of 
the  patriotism  of  every  American  who  is  subject  to  military 
service.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
cur  people  will  vanish,  and  there  will  be  sub.-tituted  the  com- 
mand by  our  Government  to  our  people  to  enter  the  inilitary 
service.  That  is  dictation.  That  is  merely  another  form  of 
regimentation  in  cur  land.  That  plan  destroys  patriotism 
and  conveys  the  power  to  command  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  in  crntrol  of  our  Government.  Tliis  plan  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  American  traditions,  and  that  policy  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  will  and  the  judgment  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense— a  defense  which  is  both  sound  and  strong — sufficient 
to  repel  the  attack  of  any  foe.  However,  this  administration 
has  utterly  failed  to  secure  the  proper  equipment  for  our 
national  defense,  although  groat  and  huge  appropriations 
were  made  for  that  very  purpose.     The  people  have  offered  a 


protest  because  of  that  miserable  failiu-e  on  the  part  of  this 
administration,  and.  not  long  ago,  the  President  in  another 
fireside  chat  attempted  to  tell  of  the  military  preparedness 
of  our  Nation — the  larger  part  of  whiih.  he  was  forced  to 
admit,  was  'on  order"  and  was  not  available  for  any  use  in 
the  defen.se  of  our  country.  War  munition.^  which  are  "on 
order"  will  not  be  helpful  in  case  of  an  attack  and  will  not 
be  helpful  to  the  men  and  boys  who  are  selected  for  military 
training.  It  was  observed  very  recently  that  the  National 
Guard  outfits  which  are  now  training  were  using  wooden 
guns  in  place  of  regulation  equipment,  and  were  using  motor- 
trucks in  place  of  Army  tanks,  all  becau.se  our  Government 
has  failed  to  provide  the  noce.ssary  equipment  for  such  use. 
If  this  compulsory  conscription  bill  should  pa.ss.  and  the  men 
and  b<\vs  should  be  ru.shed  into  the  Army  camps  at  an  early 
date,  which  is  contemplated,  they  would  bo  without  uniforms 
and  without  training  equipment  in  very  large  part;  they 
would  bc^  without  housing  raeilities  and  without  fieldpieces: 
they  would  sit  down  and  await  the  completion  of  the  order  for 
their  uniforms,  tanks,  guns,  and  equipment.  In  the  face  of 
this  appalling  situation  and  the  lack  of  training  material,  it 
is  sought  to  rush  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress to  final  passage  to  compel  our  men  and  boys  to  engage 
in  military  activities,  in  time  of  peace,  as  their  numb<.^rs  arc 
drawn. 

Let  us  smite  this  un-American  policy  of  compulsory  con- 
scription in  time  of  peace  for  our  Military  Establishment.  I 
am  confident  the  good  judgment  of  our  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives will  not  lead  us  along  the  path  of  the  dictator. 
May  it  lead  us  along  the  pathway  ol  liberty  and  freedom  in 
this  Nation. 


Our  National  Defense  to  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE:>KNTATIVES 
Monday,  August  12,  1940 


INFORMATION  COMPILED  BY   MILLARD  W    RICE,   LEGISLATIVK 
COUNSEL    REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  interest  of  an  adequate  national  defense,  the 
following  information  compiled  by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  legis- 
lative representative.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  is  furnished.  This  information  is  m.ade  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
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Pun^'ent  Facts  for  the  Public  to  Ponder  Over 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 
Mr  LEMKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  is  after  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  rightly  so.  because  it  pays  debts,  interest    and 
taxes  and  its  accumulaticn  enables  us  to  provide  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  in  our  declining  years  after  our  earn- 
ing power  ceases.     We   should  understand   that  money   is   a 
necessity  in  civilization.    Civilization  cannot  exist  without  it. 
To  be  a  part  of  society  money  is  as  necessary  to  one  a.^  air 
and  water  are  to  animal  life.     One  can  live  longer  without 
money  than  without  air  and  water,  but  one  cannot  be  a  part 
of  civilization  without  it:  therefore,  when  a  government  per- 
mits a  small  class  of  men  who  deal  in  money  for  Pront  to 
dictate  its  monetary  and  bankme;  system  it  may  be  expected 
to  end  in  the  money  dealers  ownmg  and  con; rolling   practi- 
cally all  the  money,  thereby  coatrolUng  credit  and  innating 
and  deflating  the  price  of  property,  labor,  and  commoditifS 
at  will      The  fundamental  cause  of  all  financial  panics  and 
depressions  is  the  lack  of  money,  and  this  country  is  sutTenng 
from  a  lack  of  money. 

Make  this  statement  to  a  hundred  people,  and  99  would  say 
you  are  wrong,  that  the  banks  are  loaded  with  money.  Wheii^ 
I  sp?ak  of  money.  I  mean  real  money— 'In  God  We  Trust ' 
dollars— full  legal  tender  for  ail  d.-bu.  public  and  piivatt— 
not  fictitious  bankers'  check-bock  money  which  constitutes 
90  percent  of  our  so-called  money  that  vanishes  into  thin  air 
in  major  panics,  as  in  1921.  and  i:)29  to  1933  when  banks  by 
the  thousands  closed  their  doors  for  lack  of  real  money  to 
pay  their  depositors. 

To  prove  to  the  gullible  public  that  they  are  being  misled 
bv  subtle  and  insidious  propaganda  to  the  belief  that  the 
banks  are  loaded  with  money,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  en  this  subject 
and  my  letter  and  questions  were  answered  as  follows: 

TRr.\Sl-RY    DEI'ARTMrNT, 
COMPTROLI  EH    OF  THE  CURKENCT, 

Washtngtom.  May  13.  1940. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  Lemke. 

Hovte  v>  RcpresentatUes.  Washington..  D    C 
My  0«Aii  Mr    Lemke:    Refcrrtrs  to  your  letter  of  May  9    there  is 
Phown   below  the  informal  ion   ymi  desire  with  regard  to  bank.^  In 
the  United  States  and  pcssesEions  as  of  December  30.  1939: 


NumNr  I       Total 


of  t«nks 


«lpl«o««ts' 


Cash  in 
vault !!' 


^te^lN•r  t«nks  of  the   KtMleral  Re-  i 
serve  .■^y.^tfin  , 

NonmeiiiN»r  hunks  of  the   Federal 

K«.s,.r\f  .->>(. "Ill I 

Total,  all  t«nk.< 
Banks  not  insured  by   Ke-leral  IV- 
posit  Insurance  t'uri>oratioo   

Banks  in.<un>'!  by    Kt-leral   IVpusit 
iBjuramt'  i'orn>raiK)n        


Balances 
with  .itJitr 

lianks. 
inchKttnj; 

reserve 
balances' 


«.362    »49.34«.  152  ,  $841,215     $18,941,039 
8,734      1».  i».H»l        3.V.324  3.256.^96 


\X  096     *.  M6. 043  '  1.  196.  539 
I.  6K)  I   U.OWO.  »«        129.384 


22,197.935 
1.  2Sft,  »75 


13,5»»5      57. 485.  757    1.  067.  155  1     20.941.060 


>  (I00oniiite«1. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  above  statement  Includ??  a  fourth 
column  ahowlng  fl«ur«8  covering  the  anicunt  of  balances  with  other 
banks  including  reserve  balance.';  Such  balances  reported  for 
banks  insured  bv  the  Federal  Deposit  In.-urance  Corporation,  how- 
ever include  cash  in  vault.<»  of  51  insured  mutual  saving*  banks,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  available  separately. 

Very  truly  your*.  . 

C   B   Upham. 

^__--'  Acting  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency . 


$355. 324,  000 


1.848 


Breaking  down  the  above  official  information  contained  In 

the  letter  from  the  Comptioller  of  the  Currency,  it  shows    he 

follo^Mng  amount  in  cash  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  on  the 

1st  day  of  January  1940; 

Member  banks:  ^g  340.152,000 

Total   deposits '     ^^^  215  OOO 

Ca'^h  in  vaults Z"l'V,.V.,y  ' 

Perrentaee    of    cash    In    vaults    against    total 

deposits     ($170     cash     In     vault     on     each  ^  ^^ 

1100  deposit) 

Nonmembcr  banks:  _  ^^.   09 ^   qoO 

Total    deposits •i^. - 

Cash    In    vaults -'^''\"*V^ 

Percentage    of    cash     in    vaults    against    toiai 
deposits     ($1.86    caih    In    vault    on    each 

$100  deposit) 

TotaL   all  banks:  p^^j 

Total    deposits *"°  „  ^^ 

Total  cash  in  vaults »l.  1»6.  539.  000 

Total    percentage   of    cash   In    vaults   a-alnst 
total  depcsitA  ($1.75  cash  In  vault  on  each 

»100    deposit) 1.  t-io 

Banlcs  not   in.sured  by  F.  D.  I.  C: 

Total    deposit ,129.384.000 

Cu'h   m   vaults •*-»• '^ 

Percentage  of  cash  In  vaults  against  total 
deposits     <$l  17     cash     In     vault     on     each 

8100   deposit) i.io» 

Banks  insure<l  by  F.  D.  I.  C: 

Total    deposits.. - *"  Jf?' S  22? 

Cash    In    vaults-. --■;     »1.  067.  15o.  000 

Percentage  of  cash  In  vaults  against  total 
deposits  ($186  cash  In  vault  on  each 
$100    deposit) l.MOO 

To  carry  information  on  this  subject  further,  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Ti-easury  Department  shows  that  on  January 
1.  1940.  $7,483,011,701  was  in  circulation.  This  included  all 
kinds  of  money  from  copper  c^nts  to  $10,000  bills.  If  the 
actual  amount  on  deposit.  $68-566  043  000.  as  shown  by  the 
above  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  were  divided 
pro  rata  amonK  the  depositors,  each  would  g«^t  a  fraction  less 
than  $10  for  each  $100  he  had  on  deposit.  I  want  to  ask.  in 
aii  fairness,  wl'h  the  above  irrefutable  facts  starinq  you  in 
the  face,  do  you  believe  the  banks  are  loaded  with  money? 

On  March  6.  1933,  2  day,^  after  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated. 
he  declared  a  bank  holiday,  existing  from  Monday,  the  6th 
day  of  March,  until  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  March.  On 
March  9  he  issued  a  proclamation  extending  the  holiday  in- 
definitely, or  until  another  proclamation  was  issued.  On 
April  5.  1933,  the  President  issued  an  order  requiring  all  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  associations,  and  corporations  to  deliver 
to  the  Pedi  ral  Reserve  bank  or  member  bank?  on  or  before 
May  1.  1933.  all  nold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  gold  certificates 
at  that  time  owned  by  them.  Subsequently  other  orders  were 
issued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  to 
expedite  the  delivery  of  gold  certificates,  and  so  forth. 
Under  this  operation,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  collected  ap- 
proximately $3  600.000  000  of  gold  and  gold  certificates  by 
exchanging  Federal  Re.serve  notes  to  the  owners  of  the  gold 
and  gold  certificates  and  transferring  it  to  the  Treasury  and 
receiving  from  the  Treasury,  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  the  same  amount  in  gold  certificates. 

On  January  31.  1934  after  all  the  gold  and  gold  certificates 
of  record  had  been  turned  in  to  the  Treasury — with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  $70,000,000  which  had  never  been  turned  in 
and  is  now  carried  a?  money  m  circulation — amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $3.600.000  000.  the  President,  by  proclamation. 
revalued  the  gold  ounce  from  $20  67  to  $35  per  ounce,  which 
automatically  reduced  the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  from 
25^,.  grains — nine-tenths  flue — to  15  ■.•1  grains — nine-tenths 
flne — which  reduced  the  content  of  pure  gold  in  the  dollar 
from  23--V-.  grains  to  approximately  13''io()  grains.  This 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  gold  ounce  applied  only  to  foreign 
gold  and  newly  mined  gold  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  the  Trea.sury  received  gold  in  great  quantities 
for  which  they  paid  $35  an  ounce.  As  fast  as  the  gold  arrived 
the  Treasury  would  issue  gold  certificates  to  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  bank  and  then  check  on  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
the  amount  of  certificates  issued.  As  a  result  the  circulating 
statement  < United  States  money)  i-sucd  by  the  Treasury 
Department  June  30.  1940.  shows  the  total  amount  of  gold 
bullion  h-ld  by  the  Treasury  to  be  S19.963.090.8C9.  Of  this 
amount  the  Treasury  has  issued  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
$14  938.894.942.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  amount  of  gold 
certificates  issued  by  the  Ticasury.  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
owns  S14  938.894  942  with  the  exception  of  approximately 
S70.0C0.000  which  has  never  been  turned  in  to  the  Treasury 
and  i.'^  carried  as  money  in  circulation. 

With  th?  foregoing  tacts  before  us,  we  are  told,  and  most  of 
us  believe,  the  Government  owns  the  gold.  when,  in  fad,  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  a  private  corporation,  owned  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  gold  in  the  Treasury  on  June  30.  1940.  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  gold  certificates  they  now  hold. 

For  my  information,  and  that  of  the  general  public.  I  ad- 
diessed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Marrincr  S.  Eccles,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System: 

June  24.  1940. 
Mr  M.^RRl^ER  S  EcciES. 

Chairman.  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  Sy.'<tem. 

Washnigton.  D   C. 

Dear  Sni:    Kindly  furnish  me  the  following  information: 

What  was  the  total  amount  paid  the  Government  as  a  franchise 
tax.  as  provided  by  law.  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  from  Decem- 
ber 23.  1913.  to  the  date  that  the  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
original  law  (Public.  No  323.  G5th  Cong.)  became  effective  and  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  en  that  date? 

What  was  the  total  amount  paid  the  Gcv^rnment  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  as  a  franchise  ta.x  from  the  da^e  that  the  amendment 
to  the  original  became  cfTective  to  JtUy  1.  1932.  and  what  was  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  at  the  latter  date'' 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  siupliis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
en  July  1.  1932? 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  surpl'os  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
on  the  first  day  of  January  1940.  and  what  was  the  capital  stock  on 
that  date^ 

Do  the  Federal  Reserve  regional  banks  own  their  office  buildings, 
and.  if  so.  what  Is  the  value  of  each  and  how  were  the  funds  acquired 
to  pay  for  them? 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  this  Information,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


In  reply  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory: 

BO.^RD    OF   GOVrRNORS    OF   THE   FEDERAL    RH?^ERVE   StSTEM. 

Washington,  July  3,  1940. 
Hon.  William  Lfmke. 

House  of  R(p>c:fentativr<<.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Lemke:   Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  24.  1940.  the 
total  amount   paid  to   the   United    States  Trea.'-ury   by   the  Federal 
Reserve    banks   as    a   franchise    tax.    is   as   follows: 

1913-1918 $1,134,234 

191»-1932 148.004.066 

Total 149    138.300 

The  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  amounted 
to  $80.767  000  on  December  31.  1918.  and  to  $151,292,000  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1932  The  surplus  of  the  Federal  Re-erve  banks  on  July 
1.  1932.  amounted  to  8259.431.000  On  the  t.rst  day  of  January 
1940  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Res'  i  ve  banks  amounted 
to  8135.599.000  and  their  surplus  (sec.  7).  to  $151.720  000  Ycu  will 
recall  that  at  the  same  time  the  franchise  ta.x  provision  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  repealed  the  Federal  Ke.serve  banks  were 
required  to  pay  over  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  their  surplus 
($278.599  000)  on  January  1.  1933.  for  nondividend  capital  stock 
ol  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ccrporatlcn.  Tills  payment 
amounted  to  $139,299,557. 

Ail  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches  now  occupy 
their  own  office  buildings  except  the  branches  at  Cincinnati. 
Charlotte  Portland,  and  Seattle  and  the  Savannah  agency,  which 
occupy  rented  quarters  There  Is  enclosed  a  table  giving  the  total 
cost  of  the  various  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  branch  buildings 
and  the:r  net  book  value,  l  e  .  cost  less  depreciation  and  charge- 
cffs  The  figures  In  the  table  do  not  include  the  cost  of  certain 
properties,  totaling  12.697  947.  and  having  a  net  bock  value  at 
December  31.  1939.  of  $1,266,392.  which  were  acqiured  for  banking- 
house  purposes  but  are  not  at  rrestnt  so  u.std  Poinds  usid  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank:,  to  purchase  land  and  construct  build- 
ings came  from  the  caplt<il  paid  in  by  member  banks  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  their  accumulated  bui- 
plus 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marrinzb  S    Eccles,  Chairman. 
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You  will  note  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Eccles'  letter  he 
states  that  the  Government,  from  11)13  to  1932.  was  paid  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  a.s  a  franchi.se  tax,  $149,138,300,  in 
compliance  with  the  original  law  which  provided  that  a  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  the  bank  be  paid  to  the  Goveinmenl 
as  a  franciiisc  tax.  For  some  reason,  best  known  to  Congress, 
that  provision  was  amended  .so  as  to  eliminate  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  the  earned  surplus  of  the  Federa' 
Re.serve  bank,  which  simply  means  that  since  1932  all  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  gone  into  its 
surplus.  Mr.  Eccles'  letter  shows  that  the  Federal  Fleserve 
bank  has  been  very  prospercu.s.  Not  only  has  it  paid  out  of 
its  earning.'j  $94,144,463  for  office  buildings,  but  it  has  investPd 
out  of  Its  surplus  $139,299,557  for  slock  in  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation:  paid  ihe  Government  $149.138  300  as 
an  exci.so  tax;  and.  on  January  1.  1940.  had  a  .surplus  of 
$151,720,000  on  a  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $135,599,000. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides: 

Federal  Reserve  banks.  Including  the  capital  stork  and  irurplus 
therein,  and  the  income  derived  therefrfim  shall  be  exempt  Irom 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation,  except  taxes  upon  real  estiiie. 

I  would  "like  to  know  by  what  method  of  reasoning  the 
most  prosperous  b^nk  in  the  United  Stales  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation? 

From  ihe  foundation  of  the  Government  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  Government  never  issued  a  bona  pay- 
able in  any  specific  kind  of  money — just  money  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  day  war  was  declared,  April  15,  1861, 
until  March  3,  1865.  the  Government  issued  Governmen'. 
bonds  totaling  S2. 351. 639.479.26.  Of  the  foregoing  amc  unt— 
before  specie  payment  was  suspended  January  1,  1862 — 
the  Government  sold  approximately  $99,000,000  ol  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  gold  at  a  discount  of  S7.358  544.19.  That 
was  th"  graft  which  Ihe  international  banker.s  pot  in  buying 
these  bonds.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  bankt  rs  :n 
this  country  had  comparatively  little  gold  except  that  which 
was    owned    and    controlled    by    the    international    bankers. 
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The  total  amount   of  Government  bcmdsscad  during  the 

noies^Lincoln  greenbacks.  inrhidm"    the 

When   the  Government's   supply   of   gold.  Jn^i"^-""   '"^ 
an7oun"  received   for   the   S99.000.000   of  bonds    w^   about   , 
o-irhnM^fPd     President    Lincoln   appealed   to   tne    DanK^rs   lu 

as  related  in  the  Appleton  Cyclopedia  1861.  page  296.  Well. 
war  is  a  hazardous  business,  but  we  can  let  you  have  U  at 
from  %  to  36  percent."  Lincoln  branded  their  terms  as  out- 
':;geoi  ^and'^lous.  and  unpatriotic.  He  --  greatly  djs- 
tu^bed  as  to  what  to  do  to  get  money  to  prosecute  the  ^^v 
and  ftdal^d  clothe  the  soldiers  and  saQors  who  were  gwmg 
tSeu-  nves  to  save  the  Union,  while  the  money  sharks  staged 

at  home  and  were  growing  rich  by  ^^''^'^^'''''J''^^^  ,„  g,,e 
In  dire  extremities  Uncoln  appealed  to  Congress  to  give 
him  authority  to  issue  Government  ^"^''^"^y  ^°  ^f  ^^^.^^^  ^^l 
war.  and  Congress  yielded  to  his  request,  and  as  a  result  he 
first  paper  money  ever  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  SUtes  was  authorized  in  1861.  The  notes  issued 
we^e laUedlemand  notes  and  were  made  ^"11  l.^al^ndei^ 
The  total  amount  authorized  and  issued  was  $60,000,000  and 
was  always  on  a  parity  with  gold. 

The  issue  of  demand  notes  cea.sed:  however.  Congress  au- 
thorized  the    issue   of   $450,000,000    of   United   States    no  es 
(commonly  known  as  Lincoln  greenbacks,  .^"d  Pr^^^^^-JJ^'^ 
the  retirement  of  demand  notes  by  exchanging  United  States 
notes  for  them.    The  United  States  notes  were  full  ogal  tender 
for  all  debts,  both  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  im- 
ports and  interest  on  the  public  debt.     This  exception  clause 
'  relative  to  United  States  notes  depreciated  them  greatly,  as 
measured  in  gold,  but  did  not  affect  their  legal-tender  value 
for  the  payment   of  all   other  obligations,  both   PubUc  and 
private:  in  fact,  all  Government  bonds,  the  total  of  wh'ch  ^ 
have  heretofore  mentioned  -except  the  first  issue  of  $99.- 
000  000,  which  was  sold  for  gold*  were  bought  aiid  paid  for 
with  United  States  notes.     In  fact,  the  war  was  fought  and 
won  with  United  States  notes   (Lincoln  greenbacks),  as  it 
was  the  only  money  in  current  circulation.  ^    ^  „ 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  thousand-dollar  Govern- 
ment  bond   and   a   thousand-dollar   bill    .Government    cur- 
rency >'     Both  are  obligations  of  the  Government,  and  both 
are  good  as  long  as  th-  Government  is  solvent.    Government 
bonds  have,  in  the  past,  depreciated  on  the  open  market  25 
percent    a  thousand-dollar  bond  selling  for  $750.  the  money 
paid  for  the  bond  being  Government  currency.     This  Gov- 
ernment never  Issued  a  legal-tender  dollar  that  did  not  pay 
a  dollar  of  debt,  interest,  or  taxes.    I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  concrete  example  of  the  difference  between  the  Govern - 
ments  issue  of  bonds  and  the  Government  s   issue  of   full 
legal-tender  money.    At  the  close  of  the  war  the  volume  of 
United  States  notes   (Lincoln  greenbacks)    was  reduced  to 
$346  6«L016.   whxh   has  been   in   circulation   ever   since,   in 
denominations  of  $1  to  $10,000  bills.  ,  ,     ,v. 

In  order  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  issuing  Government  money  and  the  cost  of 
issumg  Government  interest-bearing  bonds.  Hon.  South 
Trimble  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  him  to 
compute  the  interest  on  $346,681,016  at  5  percent,  com- 
pounded scmi-annuaUy.  from  January  1.  1863.  to  January  1. 
1936  this  beinc  the  amount  of  greenbacks  now  and  continu- 
ously in  circulation  ever  since  the  war.  Mr.  Trimble  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  is  self-explanatory  and  shows  that  if  S-Pf^- 
cent  bonds  had  been  issued  instead  of  United  States  notes^  the 
compound  interest  on  said  bonds  would  have  been  $12,406.- 
000  000:  j^^.^^  30   j93g 

Hon     SODTH    T»rMBLK. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatti-es. 
--  Wash'nQton.  D   C 

My  DE^R  Mr  Trimbie  Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of 
Janunr"  25  1936  ^ertalnr.g  to  the  interest  calculation  wnicn  you 
x«qut^t«(i  in  as  earlier  letter. 


The  ax^onnt  of  intent   -<^-J^^^f  Ts^'.'to^L^^^l: 
compounded   eemiannuidly.   rrom   January    i, 
1936    is  »12,406,000.000. 

very  truly  yours.  HntBrrr  E  Gm^s. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

•niis  interest  calculation  up  to  July  1  1940  wotild  amount 
to  $15  926  351  079.  This  astounding  illustration  of  the  ex - 
^nsi  of  in^rest-b...nng  bonds  should  arou.e  the  people  of 
Sfs  country  to  th-^  sense  of  danger  that  confronts  them^  as 
we  scT^S^have  $50,000,000,000  of  outstandmg  interest-bear- 

'"T^"^deral  Reserve  Bank  Act  became  a  law  on  December 
23  1913  duJing  President  Wilson'c  first  term,  and  ^^as/7°"- 
fer  ul  m^provement  over  the  old  banking  .system.  It  did  yeo- 
man service  during  the  World  War.  The  Democrats  wore  •  x^ 
?^^inX  Ind  enthusiastic>ally  proud  of  it.  as  evidenced  by 
the  financial  plank  in  their  1916  plattorm,  viz: 

iQifi-  Democratic    Our  archaic  banking  and  currency  system,  pro- 

industry,  and  making  a  currency  panic  Imrxtesible. 

1       Note  the  last  five  words,  "makmg  a  currency  panic  impos- 
sible "    If  the  act  were  properly  and  justly  administered  for 

I  the  welfare  of  aU  the  people  instead  of  the  favored  few^flnan- 
cial  panics  could  not  occur.  The  administrations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  under  both  Republican  and  Demo.ra.ic 
administrations,  have  been  tragic  and  almost  cnminal-ab- 
Llutely  responsible  for  the  panics  of  1921  and  1929.  as  u-ell  as 
the   recent   so-called   recession,  from  which   the   country   is 

'  *^I^  am^Sporating  in  my  remarks  excerpts  from  a  very 
interestm.'.  instructive,  and  illuminating  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  on  April  11.  1939.  by  Senator  Key  Pittman.  which 
pTcvTS  conclusively  and  shows  from  Federal  Reserve  bank 
reports,  how  and  why  the  recession  was  brought  about: 

Mr  PITTMAN  Mr  President.  I  never  have  been  able  to  see  how 
borrow  n7moneybv  our  Government  and  its  expenditure  for  work- 
reuellalf.r  could  "ever  raise  commcdity  prices  in  this  country  to 
the  eierof  1936,  which  we  seek  In  fact.  It  has  not  done  so  I 
Ih'nk  the  time  should  very  quickly  ccme  when  this  policy  should 
cea^  but  1  do  no?  believe  it  ever  will  cease  unless  some  ac  kn  Is 
takfn  by  Congre^  to  restore  the  price  levoT  of  commodities  in  this 

""u"  one  cannot  make  a  profit  on  his  business,  there  will  be  no 
m^mrfrc^  °t  We  cannot  Increase  Income  without  increasing 
prXorT  least  assuring  some  profits  to  the  producers  of  com- 

'^';4'^ln^%"  hnd  fh^ .^^r^in  '.fm'^u'roT  national  Income  U  essen- 
tial   to    Drosperity      We    now    race,    on    our    national    Income,    the 
mL  mum Tmot^nt  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  m  the  form  of  tnxa- 
ucn  TSat  di^turbs  me  Is  that  we  are  constantly  arguing  ab-.ut 
these    enormcus    oxpenditures    of    borrowed    money^and    the    only 
nt^atlon  we  give  out  that  cur  action  Is  going  to  afTect  commodity 
nrices  is  that   if  we  stop  the  spending,  private  industrr  will  spe    d. 
fd  "ot  thmk  that  naturally  follows  by  any  means      P^^l^^^P'^" 
will  not  invest,  no  matter  what  the  taxes  are^  during  deflation  ';r 
th  eat  of  deflation.     It  always  invests  during  ijiflatlon      I  c^"  ""dff- 
S^nd.  of  course,  that  the  five  or  six  bUhun  dollars  w.  ^^'ght  sp.nd 
of  the  Governments  borrowed  money  wouid  be  only  a  drop  in  the 
buckot  if  private  Industry  did  not  Join  In  with  its  capital  and  its 
monev-  but  I  do  not  know  what  Congress  has  done  or  is  doing  to 
retard  deflation  and  to  increase  commodity  prices 

We  certainly  have  seme  control  over  our  monetary  agents  in 
this  country  It  would  seem  that  we  should  have  s^me  control  over 
the  Ft'xJeral  Reserve  Board  and  some  control  over  the  Treasury  Ek- 
nartment  If  we  have  not.  we  .should  have  It  is  perfectly  ev.dent 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  oT 
Se  Trea-sury  in  the  latter  part  c(  1936  and  the  earlv  part  of  1937. 
caus-d  the  recession  of  1938  as  it  is  called,  and  did  it  deliberately 

In  the  latter  part  of  1936  and  the  early  part  of  1937  commodity 
prices  in  this  country  had  reached  nearly  the  parity  of  1926,  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  farm  commodity  prices  had  reached  96.  as  com- 
pared with  a  hundred  which  meant  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  was  down  to  101 

Within  a  few  months  after  that  commodity  prices  were  driven 
down  24  percent,  and  they  are  down  at  that  point  new.  The  gen- 
eral prices  of  agricultural  products  were  driven  down  more  than 
24  percent,  and  they  are  there  now. 

We   have   tried   every   kind   of   schem     to   save   agriculture.      We 

have  paid  the  farmers  to  reduce  their  production:   we  have  paid 

:    them  bonuses  in  the  form  of  leans      Yet  v  has  not  affected  their 

'    ccmmoditv  prices  at  all    and  unless  something  is  done  to  atlect 

1   commodity  prices,  the  present  condition  la  bound  to  last  forever. 


Let  us  look  at  what  Mr.  Ecclcs.  the  great  genius  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Btiard.  said  in  his  report  at  the  end  of  1936  This 
Is  a  splendid  report  In  1936  it  looked  as  thouuh  we  were  not 
pclnp  to  have  iiny  unemployment  in  1937  and  19:58.  It  looked  as 
thouuh  the  prices  ol  all  commodities  would  reach   100 

I  want  Scnat'^rs  to  listen  to  this  report  fer  Just  a  moment.  On 
page  3  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  1936  we  find  the  following: 

"Prcgress  in  industry  and  trade  was  substantial  in  1936.  Produc- 
tion of  durable  goods  increajed  considerably,  and  output  cf  non- 
durable products  also  showed  fwowth.  particularly  in  the  latter  half 
cf  the  year  " 

I  am  reading  from  a  great  monetary  and  economic  genius,  and 
I  hope  to  conclude  in  a  moment: 

■"Tlie  increa.se  in  cJurable-goocls  production  reflected  purchases  f)f 
equipment  both  by  indu.stry  and  by  individuals,  as  wi  U  iis  further 
expansion  in  construction  Tliere  was  a  general  ri.se  In  employment, 
and  income  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  was  considerably  larger 
than  in  other  recent  years.  Capital  values  increase^d  during  the 
year,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  general  advance 
in  commxxllty  prices.  Total  national  Income  ro.se  to  $63  800.000.000 
for  the  vear  as  compared  with  $55,000,000,000  in  1935  and  a  low  of 
$39  500.000,000  in   1932." 

That  w;is  a  splendid  showing.  On  page  2  of  the  report  wc  find  the 
following: 

"During  1936.  however,  business  drew  upon  the  banks  and  upon 
investors'  funds  to  a  considerably  larger  extent.  Commercial  loans 
to  bank  customers,  after  3  years  of  little  change,  increased  by 
81.000000,000.  and  securities  l.s.sued  by  corporations  to  obtain  new 
capital  (as  distinct  from  refunding  Issues)  amounted  to  $1,200.- 
000000.  or  more  than  the  aggregate  for  the  previous  4  years 
combined." 

The  same  story  of  prosperity  procec-ds.  On  page  1  of  the  report 
for  the  year  1937  we  find  the  following: 

"At  the  opening  of  1937  economic  activity  was  Increasing  rapidly. 
The  outptit  of  mines  and  factories,  after  a  steady  rise  for  2  years, 
had  reached  the  average  level  of  1929.  Increased  activity  was  mani- 
fested both  in  the  Industries  producing  goods  lor  immediate  con- 
.•■umption  and  in  those  producing  durable  t^oods.  Capital  expendi- 
tures by  manufacturing  Industries  were  incieasing  rapidly.  In  line 
with  output  and  profits.  There  was  some  revival  In  residential 
construction,  which  h.id  dwindled  to  a  very  low  level  during  the 
depression  and  was  still  f.ir  from  normal.  Employment  was  ex- 
panding and  wage  payments  were  rising  even  more  rapidly  as  the 
result  both  of  reduction  in  part-time  employment  and  of  increases 
in  hourly  wage  rat<^.  Incre.ised  farm  Income,  a  large  Vf^lunre  of 
dividend  disbursements,  and  larger  wage  payments  resulted  In  an 
increase  in  retail  and  wholesale  d'strlbuticns.  Prices  of  securities 
were  at  the  highest  level  since  the  early  part  of  the  depression; 
yields  on  bends,  both  Government  and  corporate,  had  reache'd  ex- 
ceptionally low  levels,  and  capital  ifsues  of  cor{X3rations  were  In  the 
largest  volume  of  the  recovery  years  Many  commodity  prices  were 
rising  rapidly.  Advances  were  particularly  pronounced  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  raw  materials:  prices  of  finished  goods  were  aLso 
rising.  Increased  domestic  demand,  together  with  a  considerable 
volume  if  foreign  demand,  contributed  to  the  advance.  A  wave  of 
buying  was  in   progress.      •      •      • 

•Relative  to  bank  loans  and  the  expansion  of  deposit  currency, 
the  Board  reports  as  follows  from  page  2:  "The  total  volume  of  bank 
deposits  anel  currency  continued  to  grow  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1937  was  at  the  highest  level  in  the  country's  history.  Bank  loans 
to  trade  and  industry  l\ad  increased  considerably  and  were  growing. 
New  York  City  banks  were  reducing  their  holdings  of  Government 
fecurities,  but  total  investments  of  banks  had  changed  little  in  the 
last  half  of  1936.  Idle  funds  in  the  hands  of  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual invc-itors  continued  large,  and  long-term  money  rates  were 
exceptionally  low.'  " 

On   page  3   of   the    1937   report   we   find    the   following   as.sertlon; 

"Currency  outside  of  banks  had  increased  by  about  $2,000,000,000 
between  1930  and  1937." 

That  is  where  currency  must  be  to  have  any  efTe?ct. 

Now  comes  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  that  prosperity,  an 
admission  on  the  part  cf  Mr,  Eccles  that  the  Board  deliberately 
dcstrcyed  that  proepcrlty. 

Yet"l  have  never  heard  anything  said  in  Congress  against  It.  I 
have  heard  cf  no  effort  in  Congress  to  control  a  situation  of  that 
kind,  Wc  are  concerning  ourselves  with  a  feared  waste  of  $50.- 
000.000,  when  the  act  of  the  Federal  Reserve  B..ard  struck  down 
bUllcns  cf  dollars  worth  of  capital  in  this  country  with  one  blow. 
We  are  talking  now  about  saving  the  taxpayers'  money,  and.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  a  thing  that  we  are  talking  about  which  has 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  the  price  level. 

"This  Is  what  the  Federul  Reserve  Board  did  in  conspiracy  with 
the  Treasury  Department.  On  page  2  of  the  1937  report  we  find  the 
following: 

"The  rate  of  advance  In  business  activity  was.  In  fact,  so  fast 
that  there  were  evidences  of  unsound  developments." 

There  is  the  whole  secret  There  were  evidences  of  unsound 
development  Prosperity  was  moving  forward  too  rapidly  to  su.t 
them  and  there  was  threat  of  a  boom.  Yet  there  were  8.000.000 
unemployed  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  that  so-called  threat  of 
a   bcxjm      I  read   further: 

"There  was  a  large  increase  In  forward  oiders  in  anticipation  of 
fu-thcr  price  and  wage  increases,  together  with  uncertainties  re- 
garding deliveries,  partly  due  to  labor  disputes,  and  shortages  were 


developing  in  point  and  cc;uipmenr  and  In  some  cla.-s-^es  of  rkiUrd 
labor  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  recovery  was  far  from  com- 
plete and  that  there  was  .still  a  large  amount  of  unemployment. 
IXKjm  conditions  were  developing  In  particular  lndu.>.tries  and 
bexim  psychole^gy   t)egan   to   be   manifest»>d  ' 

Then  what  happened?  On  pa^;'.'  1  of  the  report  cf  19:16  we  find 
that  the  Board  took  action  to  check  the  up-swing  Thia  is  what 
It   reported: 

"In  Ju.y  1936  and  again  in  January  1937  tlie  Board  of  Governors 
texjk  action  to  increu.sf  res'  rve  lequirements  and  thereby  t  >  elimi- 
nate a  large  part  of  the  excess  reserves  that  had  ai'cumiilated. 
The  Combined  effect  of  these  two  actions  of  the  Board  was  to 
double  the  reserve  requ.riments  of  member  banks  Thus  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  Banking  Act  e>f  1935  ^.o 
Increase-  reserve  requirements  tor  the  purpose  of  preventing  inju- 
rious cre^dit   expansion   Wiis  fully   vitilized, 

•"In  December  19.'36  the  United  Slates  Trea.sury  Inaugurated  a 
policy  of  setting  aside  In  an  Inactive  stuck  all  gold  putchased  sub- 
sequent to  DecemlXT  23.  1936,  and  thereby  preventing  the  lurther 
acquisition  of  gold  from  ir.creaslng  bank  reserves  The  Treasury 
and  Federal  ResiTve  measures  taicen  togcllier  largely  ellnilnnted 
the  basis  of  a  potential  credit  expansion  arising  from  the  larg^' 
movement  of  gold  to  this  country  which  had  begun  In  1934  and 
had  greatly  expanded  tlie  credit  ba.se  of  the  country" 

Again,  on  page  2  of  the  1937  report  the  Board  reported  that  the 
Treasury  De^paitment  Joined  in  the  program  which  had  the  effect 
of  curtailing  and  checking  the  return  of  prosperity.     I  read: 

"In  December  the  United  States  Treasury,  after  consultation  with 
the  Board,  adopted  a  policy  of  placing  new  gold  acquisitions  In  an 
inactive  account,  thus  preventing  further  gold  imports  from  adding 
to  the  reserves  of  member  banks." 

On  page  3  of  the  1937  report  we  find  the  following: 

"In  August  1936  the  Board  of  Governors  had  raise^d  reserve  re- 
quirements for  member  banks  by  50  percent  in  order  to  ab.sorb  a 
part  of  the  $3  000.000.000  of  re^serves  in  exce.ss  of  requirements  held 
by  member  banks.  Under  the  law  the  Board  has  the  resp;)n.>^ibility 
of  changing  reserve  requircme-nts  in  ordt-r  to  prevent  injurious 
credit  expansion  or  contraction,  and  the  Board  had  acted  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  credit  base  a  part  of  the  redundant  reserves  accumu- 
lated through  a  large  volume  of  gold  imi>orts  Tlie  Board's  action 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  an  un- 
controllable expansion  of  credit  in  the  future.  The  policy  c;f  main- 
taining easy  money  and  credit  conditions  pursued  by  the  System 
since  the  beginning  of  the  depi"os.ston  continued  to  be  in  effect." 

On  page  3  of  the  1936  report  we  find  the  following: 

'"The  Board,  therefore,  in  January  and  March  1936.  took  action  to 
increase  the  margin  requirements  applicable  to  secvirlty  loans  made 
by  brokers  and  dealers  in  securities  and  in  March  al.so  made  these 
requirements,  as  increased,  applicable  to  loans  made  by  banks  on 
stocks  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  carrylnir  stocks  registered 
on  national  securities  exchanges.  By  these  measures  the  Board 
tindertook  to  check  the  growing  use  of  borrowed  funds  for  specula- 
tion in  securities,  without  limiting  the  supply  or  raising  the  cost 
of  credit  available  for  conunercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses " 

Senators,  watch  the  development  and  .see  what  happens.  See 
what  happens  with  this  control  of  our  monetary  system,  I  continue 
to  read  from  the  1937  report,  page  8: 

"About  the  middle  of  March  prices  of  stocks  and  of  lower-grade 
corp<jrate  bonds  be»gan  to  decline  from  the  liirrh  levels  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Advance  buying  by  industry  and  trade  slackencKl 
and  early  In  April  prices  of  commodities  traded  on  organized 
exchanges  began  to  decline.  During  the  summer  Increases  in  crop 
production  contributed  to  the  declines  in  prices  of  cotton  and 
grains,  while  livestexrk  prices  advanced  Industrial  output  con- 
tinued larpe.  however,  reflecting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  flllln(; 
ol  orders  previously  received  In  the  spring  months  there  w'as  a 
decline  in  offerings  of  .securities  for  refunding  purposes  which  had 
been  in  record  volume  In  the  early  part  of  1936  when  business 
organizations,  particularly  the  public  utilities,  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  prevailing  low  level  of  money  rates  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  indebtedness." 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  story  on  page  lO  of  the  1937  report: 

"As  a  con.^equence  of  these  developments  industrial  production 
declined  at  an  exceptionally  rapid  rate,  and  the  Board's  Index, 
which  had  averaged  116  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  year,  fell 
to  84  in  December,  There  were  also  sharp  declines  in  factory 
employment  and  pay  rolls.  Movement  of  gcods  over  the  railroads 
was  re'duced  and,  with  ceists  at  a  higher  level,  the  earning  pros- 
pe»cts  and  financial  positions  of  many  railroads  were  impaired  In 
the  commodity  markets  prices  of  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
products  showed  widespread  rapid  declines,  and  prices  of  finished 
gexxls.  which  had  risen  .'^amewhat  further  during  the  summer,  also 
decreased.  In  December  prices  of  some  raw  materials  continued 
to  deKTline.  but  others,  including  steel  scrap  and  cotton,  advanced. 
Reductions  in  Incomes  were  reflected  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
in  reduced  consumer  buying  of  automobiles,  furniture,  and  other 
durable  goods.  Residential  building,  which  earlier  in  the  year 
had  decreased  as  a  consequence  primarily  of  higher  building  costs, 
de'clined  further  in  the  autumn,  as  uncertainties  arose  regarding 
income  prospects.  At  this  time  there  were  some  reductions  m 
building  co.sts.  but  with  business  activity  declining,  people  were 
reluctant  to  build  new  houses  or  buy  old  ones  " 

There  Is  the  history  of  the  rl.sc  In  1936  and  1937,  and  there  la  the 
history  of  the  decline  down  to  the  present  time. 


j..:.u.r:-  25    1936    yertalr-r.g  to  the  Interest  calculation  unicn  >ou       ---—  ^  ^^^   \^^      ..^^^  condition  is  bound  to  last  forever. 
reqi*t>tea  in  an  earlier  letter.  '    wuitxiv^*  /   ** 
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.  „  D  .  ,^    «Hirh  has  extraordinary  control  over 

The  Federal  Reserve  » '^'^..'f/fi' i^'i"  conceived^  1936  at  a 
th.  m..net«ry  ^^-'':^^' ^'^''^'^^^I'yVd  ^r^ns  m  thi.  country, 
time  when  there  w»^re  ^^-^.^^'^^'^^^^^^rvAchea  those  of  1926. 
»t  a  ttme  when  the  P^^'^^J^'^^l^'^^^^^^^.'Jns  ^re  unsound  and  the 
that  thtre  was  a  b  ■m.  and  mat  ^^ '"'  ^^  ^  jt  ^.^  stop 

^l^l'^^'^'Vn'l^i^'^^^^r^r^^^^  on  Ban..n.  and 

S^^e^y  suggest  ti  the  B.  ard  what  they  should  do. 
.  •  •  •  • 

R^  the  Ffdernl  Reserve  B  )ard  ha.s  absolute  control  over  currency 
motion   ard  d.'flat  "n      There  can  be  no  d:.nger  of  currency  In- 

^"°q"uoteTr^m";he"'^^nt  hearing  bofore  the  special  committee  of 

the  Senatr  upon  the  silver  investigaticn:  ,„„,,,„,, o-     TV«;trlb^ 

'The  CHAIRMAN    What  do  you  call  ^""^"'^>   '""f,\'°'  „„iJf  ^  loV 

•curreKcy  inflation  "     I  have  heard  the  expression  u.ed  quite  a  lot. 

'  ^'S'^^  r:,e'u 'Slfd  mean'V^ere  the  supply  of  money 
banTdeni  t^  and  cvnTency.  m  the  hands  of  these  'hat  spend  that 
mnnevTs  Kreater  than  a  country's  ability  to  produce  the  goods  for 
f^  markef  It  wou?d  bo  a  condition  of  overemployment,  a  condi- 
tfonT^f  ir.ablllty  !o  produce  the  goods,  so  that  the  supply  of  money 
liThe  hands  of  those  who  spend  it  is  In  excess  of  a  country  s  ability 

to  ?upplv  the  demands.  ^       -     *    .,,«„->  ' 

•The  Chmpvan    What  would  be  the  effect,  then? 

•Ilr    EcA^    Th.  effect  would  be  the  rapidly  ^^f  J^  P"^.^^^^^^ 
TT  woul'l  be  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 

•T>e  Churman  Has  not  the  Government  been  striving  appar- 
ent^^^^fof  6  years  to  lower  the  purcha3i.:g  power  of  the  dollar  and 
to  Jalse  the^prlce  level  of  ccmlr.cdities?  That  has  certainly  been 
the  effort  of  our  Government  for  6  years  . 

•Mr  Ecct.is  Cf  course  you  speak  of  'the  Government  It  is 
difn^ilt^oT^e  to  say  T^iere  Lre  different  views  with  reference 
to  it  There  are  >ome  people  in  the  Government,  and  I  th mfe 
praitlcanyevervbody.  felt  that  the  prices  should  go  up.  it  would 
K  ;«'?able  to  have  higher  prices  certainly  than  they  were  in  1932^ 
that  the  prices  should  bear  certainly  some  relationship  toJ«Pa 
charges  and  debt  structure  If  It  is  possible  to  create  that  condi- 
tion,! -.vould  think  that  was  desirable. 

"Tho  Chairman  As  I  understand  you  now.  and  I  hope  I  do  .he 
effe^Tof  currency  inflation  would  be  to  raise  rapidly  price  levels; 
isn't  that  true? 

•-n^e  ci^^M^N^Then  by  'currency  inflation'  you  could  bring  the 
price  levels  up  to  what  the  Department  of  Labor  Oxcs  as  parity. 

"^^^Mr'^E^CLF-v  V>u  may  g<^t  a  great  variation  in  prices  You  may 
have  some  prices  very  low.  and  you  may  have  other  prices  higher. 
Taking  an  average  price  level.  I  Uilnk  that  is  true. 


R"ad  carefully  aiid  analyze  the  above  colloquy  between 
Seiiatcr  Pittman  and  Mr.  Eccles.  and  determine  whether  you 
want  inflation  and  prosperity  or  deflation  and  poverty. 

The  Good  Bcok  says.  'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  ihom": 
therefore,  it  would  be  fair  to  judge  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
by  this  standard.  During  its  existence  from  1913  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  commodity  prices  have  fluctuated  more  than  dur- 
ing any  comparable  period  in  the  counlr>-s  history;  commer- 
cial failures  have  bt-en  mere  numerous  than  ever  before  in  a 
like  period  in  the  history  of  the  Nation:  as  administered,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act  has  been  the  greatest  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  the  specially  privaleged  that  has  ever  been  conceived 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Nation.  During  its  operation 
greater  combinations  of  capital  have  been  formed  than  the 
country  has  ever  known,  and  the  records  show  that  at  the 
peak  of  I  he  present  depression  15.000.000  men  were  walking 
the  highways  and  byways  for  work  they  could  not  get;  25.000.- 
OCO  men.  women,  and  children— hungry,  ragged,  and 
wretched— were  on  relief;  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  bank  failures,  entailing  the  life  savings  of  millions 
of  ptx)ple;  and  left  in  its  deadly  trail  were  bankrupt  Slates, 
cities,  counties,  farmers,  and  business^men — yet  we  were  told 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  insure  confidence  and 
make  financial  panics  impossible. 

Congress  is  to  be  called  on  for  authority  to  issue  more 
bonds,  interest-bearing  nontaxable  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  for  fictitiotis  bank  credit  money,  when  in  fact, 
the  President  has  authority  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of  Umted 
States  notes,  a  full  lecal-tender  circulating  currency,  real 
Oovemment  money,  that  bears  no  interest  and  is  taxable. 
The  Government  has  buried  at  West  Point  enough  silver  bul- 


lion the  Treasury  informs,  to  issue  1.598  000.000  silver  certlfl- 
cates!  fuinegal-tender.  circulating  currency,  and  has  author- 

'^V^e'^May  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reser^•e  Bulletin  states: 
"Ab^ut  $2,500,000  000  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  not  been 
put  into  active  use  and  is  therefore  at  the  ^^^^  ^isposit  on  of 
the  Treasury."  Every  dollar  of  the  above-mentioned  $7,098^- 
OoS.OOO  could  b.  utilized  by  the  Government  with  no  interest 
co.st  and  cbnarc  the  necessity  of  issuing  nontaxable  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  Why  is  it  not  done?  I  do  not  know,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  could  give  me  a 

'^The'^cirrent' opinion  is  that  the  Government  guarantees 
deposits  of  banks  that  have  qualified  for  insurance  up  to 
$5  000.  which  is  not  a  fact.  The  Government  does  not  guar- 
antee anythmg  of  the  .'^ort.  The  Government  is  a  stockholder 
to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  uhich  is  a  quasi-governmental  institution  that 
levies  an  assessment  on  all  insured  banks  of  one-tweltth  of 
1  percent  on  their  deposits  to  create  a  fund  to  pay  deposuois 
of  closed  insured  banks  to  a  maximum  cf  $5X)00.  Should 
there  be  a  major  financial  depression,  as  in  1921  and  ly^y 
to  1933  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  would  be 
1  forced  to  close  its  doors  when  its  cash  was  exhausted— juot 
hke  anv  commercial  bank  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  does  not  guar- 
antee deposits  to  any  greater  extent  than  any  commercial 
bank  cuaiantees  depo:,its.  Congress  could  and  should  pass  a 
banking  bill  which  would  reduce  bank  failures  90  percent, 
and  financial  panics  and  depressions  would  become  a  memory 
cf  a  dim  and  distant  past.  Will  it  ever  be  done?  Not  untU 
the  international  bankers  are  shorn  of  their  power— which 
by  intrigue  and  Trojan-horse  methods  have  enabled  them 
ever  sii.ce  the  Civil  War  to  maintain  a  'fiVdx  column"  in 
many  key  positions  of  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  (H.  R.  7837).  approved  December 
23.  1913.  had  the  following  caption: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
to  furnish  an  elastic  currency,  to  afford  means  of  rediscounting 
commercial  paper,  to  establish  a  more  effective  supervision  of  bank- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  la.^t  four  words  in  the  above  caption,  "and  for  other 
purposes."  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  unlunited  power  to 
do  anything  it  desired,  and  what  it  desired  most  was  to  con- 
trol the  monetary  and  credit  system  cf  the  country,  viz.  the 
power  to  contract  and  expand  the  voliune  of  money  in  cir- 
culation and  bank  credit  at  will— with  the  result  that  the 
operators  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  arc  absolutely  respon- 
sible for  two  major  depressions.  1921  and  1929.  and  the  recent 
so-called  recession,  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  quote  the  admonition  and  prophecies  of  four  great  patri- 
otic Americans  who  have  long  since  passed  over  the  Great 
Divide,  but  whose  memories  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people: 

I  believe  that  banking  Uistltutlons  are  more  dangerous  to  our 
Ubcrues  than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a 
monetary  aristocracy  that  has  set  the  Goveniment  at  defiance.  The 
issuing  power  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  restored  to  the 
Government  and  the  people,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  If  the 
American  people  ever  aUow  private  banks  to  control  the  issue  of 
their  currency,  first  by  Inflation  and  then  by  deflation,  the  banks 
uud  corporations  that  wUl  grow  up  around  them  wiU  deprive  the 
people  cf  all  property  until  their  children  wUl  wake  up  homeless 
on  the  continent  thelx  fathers  conquered. — Thomas  Jefferson. 


Money  is  the  creature  of  law.  its  creation  and  original  Issue  sh-^uld 
be  midntained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  needs  of  all  can  best  be  served  by  issuing  national 
currency  and  credit  through  the  operation  of  a  national  t>anking 
S3rstem. — Lincoln. 

It  Is  a  terrible  slUiatlon  when  the  Government  murt  go  Into  debt 
and  submit  to  rulnou*:  interest  charges  at  the  hands  or  men  who 
control  the  fictitious  value  of  gold  If  our  country  can  issue  bonds 
It  can  also  issue  currency  Bnth  are  promises  to  pay  but  one  prom- 
ise fattens  the  usurer,  the  other  helps  the  people  —Edison. 


The  czars  never  had  such  power  as  tXte  Federal  Reserve 
William  E.  Borah. 
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The  name  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  a  deception  and  a  fraud 
which  has  led  90  percent  of  the  people  to  believe  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment bank,  because  Federal  means  Government,  when,  in 
fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  a  private  corporation  in 
which  the  Government  has  no  financial  interest.  However, 
the  Government  has  been  very  generous  and  kind  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  by  issuing  to  it  Federal  Reserve  notes  free 
of  cost  of  any  kind,  except  the  cost  of  material  and  printing, 
v.hich  is  estimated  to  be  about  30  cents  per  thousand  dollars. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  following  inscription  on  each  note: 

This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
Is  redoemable  In  lawful  money  at  the  United  States  Treasury  or  In 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank 

You  Will  note  that  the  inscription  states:  ''Redeemable  in 
lawful  money."  which  is  an  admission  that  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  not  lawful  money. 


Expose  of  Radio  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  August  12.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THi:    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remaik-^.  I  include  an  article  in  the  Times-Herald  of 
August  7.   1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  verifies  statements  which  I  have 
made  during  the  2  years  I  have  been  here  in  Congress. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  is  the  station  over  which  the 
Jewish  vilifier,  Walter  Winchell.  exhaled  his  poisonous  de- 
famatory remarks  against  any  and  all  who  believe  in  (he 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Government.  It  docs  not  mut- 
ter to  him  who  they  are  or  what  position  they  occupy,  if 
they  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  own  orpanii^ed  minority. 
They  are  all  wi-ong.  accordmg  to  Mr.  Winchell.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  station.  Mr.  Sarnoff.  evidently  is  in  accord  with 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Winchell.  and  he  should  be. 
because  he  is  one  of  the  same  people,  only  he  comes  from 
Russia. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  our  national  broadcasting 
stations  and  the  national  press  are  controlled  and  dominated 
by  this  minority,  where  nothing  is  broadcast  or  publi.shed 
except  what  is  in  accord  with  this  minority  viewpoint.  It  is 
bfcause  of  this  control  the  people  have  remained  uninformed 
to  date,  and  it  is  to  enlighten  them  that  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  insert  .such  information  in  the  Congression.il 
Record  so  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  .'•hould  learn  the 
truth. 

As  to  Mr.  Winchell  himself,  little  can  be  said,  or,  rather, 
nothing  should  be  said,  as  even  the  most  contemptible  expres- 
sions give  him  too  much  credit.  The  New  Yorker  carried  an 
article  in  which  it  alleged  that  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  F.  B.  I., 
furnished  this  "Charlie  McCarthy"  of  the  air  two  G-men  for 
his  protection.  I  often  wonder  why  the  people  .'-hould  be 
taxed  to  protect  such  accidents  of  humanity.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  they  are  saving  him  for.  For  what  purpose 
can  he  serve,  except  as  a  mediocre  mudslinger?  It  would  be 
much  more  sensible  to  give  him  a  shovel  so  that  he  may 
engage  in  respectable  labor.  He  could  at  least  in  such  occu- 
pation dig  a  pit  fo-  himself  to  fall  in.  and  what  a  relief  that 
would  be  to  those  vvlio  are  tired  of  his  diatribes  and  slander! 
This  crowd,  as  the  article  clearly  shows,  lives  on  bribes. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  his  contacts  and  troubles  when  he 


tried  to  finance  the  Revolutionary  War.  for  he  had  dealings 
With  those  whose  god  is  gold  and  whose  savior  is  a  bribe. 

I  From   the   Washington   Times-Herald   of    August   7.    1940 1 

Sarnoft  Boast  He  Covld  "Df.ai,"  With  F   D    Ai.i.Er.Ei>     Hoi'SE  Oboup 

Probes  Maneuveri.ng  Over  R    C    A.  Trust  Case 

(By  William  Strand) 

David  Sarnoff.  president  cf  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
told  nn  associate  bacic  In  1932.  It  was  charged  Ix-loie  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  vesteTdny  tliat  il  he  covild  delay 
prosecution  of  a  Government  antitrust  ca.se  against  the  R  C  A. 
until  after  Pres.dtnt  Roo.s*>velt  s  Inauguration,  he  would  have  little 
trouble  in  "dealing  '  with  Mr    Roosevelt. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  Is  engaged  in  bringing  In  a 
report  on  the  reappointment  of  Thad  H  Brown  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Conuni.>-sion.  During  previous  hearings  It  has 
been  charged  that  Brown,  a  member  of  the  F.  C  C  ^  monopoly 
committee,  was  derelict  in  his  duly  In  not  bringing  to  the  fore 
cvidtnce  at  his  disposal  concerning  alleged  monopolistic  practices 
on  the  part  of  R   C.  A. 

DISTRICT  OF   rOLrMBIA    MAN'S   AFTIBAVIT 

SarnofT  was  called  for  questioning  In  conn'Ttlon  with  charges, 
which  were  first  made  on  the  flcxir  of  the  Houm-  in  19;?8  by  Repre- 
sentative W.  D.  McFarlane  (Democrat),  of  Texas,  that  the  corpora- 
tion used  political  pressure  In   1932  to  sidetrack  an  antitrust  suit 

Senator  Charies  W.  Tobey  (Republican),  of  New  Hami)shire.  In- 
troduced In  evidence  an  affidavit  signed  by  Edward  O  Keller,  a  Wash- 
ington real-estate  operator,  which  ^lave  a  .'son'^ational  version  of  how 
the  suit  was  finally  settled  by  the  signing  of  a  consent  decree.  Il 
was  this  document  that  contained  Sarnoffs  alleged  remarks  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  R.  C.  A.  president  denied  both  that  he  had  ever  made  such 
remarks  about  the  President  and  the  bulk  cf  the  details  of  the 
seltlement  as  given  by  Keller. 

SENATOR    RrrA:NEr.S    CHARGED 

Keller  ass«-rted  that  the  defendant  corporations  retained  as  coun- 
sel, former  Senators  Daniel  O  Hastings  ( Rejnibllcan) .  oJ  Delaware, 
and  George  Moses  (R<  publlran  i ,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  aid  in  get- 
ting a  month's  continuance.  He  chart:cd  that  Hastings  and  Moses 
accepted  $5,000  each,  paid  by  the  R  C  A.  at  the  insistence  of 
Sarnoff  while  serving  in  the  tJnited  Slates  Senate  Keller  al.so 
charprd  that  a  bribe  of  $15,000  was  paid  to  H  C  Mahaffy,  Jr.  at  _ 
that  time  clerk  of  the  Wilmington.  Del  ,  Federal  District  Court,  to 
Issue  the  continuance  crder. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Roirer  J  Whiteford.  a  WashlnRton  attorney, 
who  was  consulted  by  Keller,  according  to  the  latter's  version,  a 
meeting  was  arraneed  between  Senator  Mot^es  and  Sarnoff  in  a 
hotel  at  Concord,  N  H  At  this  meeting  Keller  stated.  Senator 
Moses  assured  Sarnoff  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  ca«e  Iroiu 
proceeding  to  trial." 

SOUGHT    MOSES'    " ADVZCT" 

Sarnoff's  version  from  the  witness  stand  yesterday  was  that  he 
visited  the  New  Hampshire  Senator  to  seek    "advice." 

"Rather  an  unusual  procedure,  wouldn't  you  .say?"  interposed 
Ser.alor  Tobey.  "making  a  pilpnmagc  to  Concord,  albeit  a  beautiful 
place,  to  ask  a  United  Stales  Senator,  not  even  a  lawyer,  his  advice?" 

"Oh,  he  was  a  distinguished  man  in  the  Senate  and  occupied 
many  Impwrtant  posts,"  Sarnoff  replied  "We  thought  he  would 
know  about  such  matters." 

Senator  Mosfs.  11  was  alleged.  sugRcsled  that  Senator  Hustings  be 
called  into  Xhe  case  Senator  Hastings.  In  New  York  at  the  time, 
sent  for  Clerk  Mahaffy.  who  agreed  to  issue  the  continuance  order, 
the  affidavit  charged 

"After  the  po.'^tponement  of  this  ca.se.  Mr  Wlilteford  and  Mr. 
OCallaghan  and  myself  called  on  Mr  Sarnoff  and  informed  him 
tliat  it  was  necessary  that  some  money  should  \yc  paid  Immediately." 
the  statement  alleged.  "Senattir  Moses  wa.s  up  for  reelection  and 
needed  campaign  funds  very  badly  Mr  Sarnoff  authorized  Robert 
D.  OCallaghan,  R  C  A.  couii.sel.  to  have  two  checks  drawn,  each 
for  $5,000.  to  be  paid  to  Senator  Hastings  and  Senator  Moses. 

SARNOFF  TALK   DETAILED 

"A  year  or  so  later  when  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  wl.shed 
to  secure  a  modification  of  the  consent  decree  Insofar  as  foreign 
communications  were  concerned  they  employed  an  attorney  by  the 
name  of  Mr  Mahaffy,  whose  brother  was  M  C  Mahaffy  Jr  ,  clerk  of 
the  Federal  Court  at  Wilmington.  Del  .  paying  him  a  lee  of  $60,000 
and  the  modlflcation  sought  was  granted  without  an  objection 
whatsoever. 

"On  my  boat  trip  with  Mr  Sarnoff.  from  New  York  to  Boston  Mr. 
Sarnoff  informed  me  that  he  and  President  Roo.>5evelt  had  been  very 
close  friends  since  the  inception  of  radio,  and  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
had  said  to  him.  Dave,  you  are  the  father  of  radio  but  when  J  was 
A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  mothered  it  lor  you.'  and  that  he 
believed  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  would  be  elected  in  November  and  that  if  he 
were  able  to  postpone  this  case  until  alter  tlie  Ro<j6evelt  inau^'ura- 
tion  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
personally." 


'I 


The  Governmem  nas  ouritu  hi  wt»i  rwim  caiuueu  oij»ti  uuj- 
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The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday.  August  12.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON.  OF  NORTH 

CAROUNA 


Mr   BURGIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  | 
DoucHTON.  in  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  program  of  the  , 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  delivered  Augiist  11.  1940: 

The  paramcunt  and  overshadowing  question  before  the  American  ; 
Dcoule  today  U  the  problem  of  national  defense  It  Is  true  that 
our  danger  Is  potential  rather  than  Immediate,  and  It  Is  also  true 
that  actual  conflict  Is  fortunately  still  many  miles  frcm  our  shores. 
But  to  those  who  advise  against  elaborate  and  costly  preparation 
for  that  which  may  never  occur.  I  believe  the  proper  answer  to  be 
that  we  have  too  much  at  stake  to  take  chances 

Those  who  take  a  complacent  view  of  our  defense  situation  wouia 
have  us  gamble  the  security,  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  and  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  every  citizen  of  cur  Natlcn  against  the  cost 
of  a  system  of  adequate  defense  Fortunately,  such  persons  con- 
stitute a  very  small  portion  of  our  entire  cltizcns-hip.  There  were 
similar  groups  in  Poland.  In  Norway,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  and 
-th  Prance  The  snuffing  out  of  their  national  existence  by  the  , 
powerfvU  war  machine  of  the  dictator  nation  has  given  us  a 
tragic  and  terrible  example  of  the  results  of  complacency. 

In  time*  past  we  have  relied  upon  the  constantly  shrinking  At-  | 
lantic  to  protect  us  from  European  dangers.  Just  as  the  French 
aepended  upon  the  Maginot  line  Experience  has  shown  the  French 
defense  to  have  been  undependable  and  we  now  realize  that  the 
miles  of  ocean  lying  between  our  shores  and  Europe  would  not  be  a 
s«riou8  deterrent  to  any  determined  and  well-equipped  aggressor 

If  we  face  our  problem  with  unimpaired  vision  and  courage,  we  ! 
can  but  realize  that  our  only  certain  safety  hes  In  a  thoroughly 
adequate  system  of  national  defense  If  we  are  fully  prepared  there 
la  litUe  livelihood  that  we  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  use  oiu- 
defense  facilities  However,  if  our  worst  fears  do  materialize,  there 
Is  no  hope  for  national  security  unless  our  armed  strength  not  only 
equals,  but  is  superior  to.  any  force,  or  combination  of  forces. 
which  may  confront  us 

Machines  of  aggrrs.<-tcn  must  be  met  with  even  stronger  weapons 
of  defense  The  rights  which  our  forefathers  estabhshed  for  us 
are  too  sacred— our  own  individual  liberty  and  happiness  too  im- 
portant—and the  vast  wealth  and  resources  of  our  productive 
country  too  great  to  risk  by  leaving  any  chink  in  our  armor  un- 
protected We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  large  numbers  of  war- 
ships with  even  larger  numbers  of  warships,  planes  with  planes  of 
superior  power  and  swiftness,  gunfire  and  tanks  with  weapons  pow- 
erful and  effective  enough  to  overcome  any  opposing  destructive 

fttcrt  .     ^     ^         .,    , 

Of  these  facts  I  believe  the  American  people  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced They  know  that  one  concentrated  attack  upon  our  shores 
by  the  combined  might  of  all  of  the  engines  of  destruction,  which 
are  the  weapons  of  modem  warfare,  might  easily  ccct  more  In 
human  lives  and  property  damage  than  the  entire  cost  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  procram.  I  am  persuaded,  and  will  believe  until 
overwhelmingly  convinced  otherwise,  that  the  American  people 
will  make  every  sacrifice  to  keep  our  shores  Inviolate  from  the 
greedy  clutching  hands  of  any  murderous  and  ruthless  dictator. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  slavery  enforced  upon  the  vanquished  in 
other  lands  have  every  reason  to  put  a  special  premium  upon  the 
liberties  enjoyed  here  and  will,  I  t>elieve,  sacrifice  their  very  lives. 
If  necessary,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  traditions  which  we  hold  so 

One  by  one  we  have  seen  the  nations  of  Europe,  whose  state  of  pre- 
paredness was  insufQclent  to  meet  the  test,  fall  before  the  deadly 
efficient  war  machines  of  the  dictator  nations  In  those  countries 
whose  citizens  spent  precious  time  arguing  minute  points  of  pro- 
cedure, instead  of  carrying  forward  with  speed  and  efficiency  a 
competent  defense  program,  defeat  came  with  catastrophic  swift- 
ness In  the  face  of  threats  to  their  national  existence,  they  allowed 
Internal  disputes  and  discord  to  so  delay  or  defeat  their  prepara- 
tion that  they  were  entirely  unable  to  resist  their  aggressor.  We 
must  not  make  their  mistake. 

In  former  crises  the  American  people  have  shown  a  gratifying 
aptitude  toward  discarding  their  internal  diQereuces  and  present- 
ing a  united  front  to  the  common  enemy. 


In  this  emergency  I  can  perceive  no  change  in  our  traditional 
practice.  Petty  partisanship  and  disputes  among  ourselves,  m  *^mch 
wVmlKht  otherwl.^  engage  In  an  election  year  with  our  usxial  vi-or 
Ind  eltkusSft^.  seem  to  be  set  as-.de  by  mutual  ^or^^^lJl^-^''^^' 
the  broader  and  more  compelimg  problem  with  which  we  find  our- 

"^'S'e  sJJ'prwh'lch  have  already  been  taken  m  OY^^/?h"e  VriS"  n 
have  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  American 
people  The  speed  and  efficiency  of  our  action  lave  clearly  demon- 
^atMl  to  the  world  that  a  democracy  can  fu'ictlon  eflectlvely  in 
aL  emergency  ^n  this  respect  we  have  hurled  beck  atthe  dictators 
the  challenge  which  has  so  cften  been  made  with  respect  to  the  m- 
competency  of  democratic  action.  4„«.4„.„   „* 

OUT  defense  program  has  already  required  the  "PP^j^Pf  »"  ,     ° 
enormous  sums*^of  money,  and  ^  the  ^'^'^^^'^i^y  for  add itlomal  de- 
fense facilities  continues  to  be  acute,  these  appropriations  will  be 
followed  by  even  larger  sums.  „»v» 

If  we  are  to  perpetuate  cur  form  of  government  and  to  make 
secure  our  national  Integrity  and  safety,  no  P^'"'-  °^„„^"^^^i;r 
fcnse  armor  can  be  neglected  To  this  end.  our  personal  sacri- 
fices must  be  ever  greater  j„#„„.„ 
With  regard  to  the  costs  of  our  program  of  national  defense 
the  response  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  been  magniflcor.t. 
Thev  have  alreadv  demonstrated  that  their  devotion  to  the  demo- 
cratic method  goes  much  further  than  mere  lip  «Tvlce  J^nd  pro- 
testations of  lovaltv  More  and  more  severe  tests  will  be  placed 
upon  our  patriotism  as  the  emergency   grows  more  acute. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  our  love  for  the  American  form  cf 
government  and  of  our  hatred  and  contempt  for  governments 
founded  upon  brute  force  and  a  ruthless  disregard  for  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  its  citizens  and  neighbors  There  are  numerous 
indications  that  we  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  test  the  measure 
of  our  love  and  devotion.  This  Is  a  time  fcr  action-for  works 
rather  than  words— for  the  speedy  completion  of  a  well-planned 
and  systematic  program  of  national  defense.     Nothing  Is  of  such 

supreme  importance  ii,,,^„ 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  finance  the  expenditures 

necessary  to  adequately  arm  our  defense  fprces.    They  may  be  met 

bv    increased    borrowings,    but    I    believe   I    speak    for    the    great 

majority   of  our   people   when   I   say    that  we  should,  to  as   great 

I    an  extent  as   possible,   pay   as   we   go.     I    believe   that   I    spenk   the 

I    sentiment  of  almost   every  citizen  when  I  say  that   we   will  con- 

'    tribute   gladlv   to   any   program,   no   matter  how   huge.   If   ^e   are 

convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  our  defense,  and  that  the  burden 

\    of  supporting  this  program  is  distributed  as  fairly  and  equitably  as 

I    Is  reasonably  possible 

Earlier  in  the  present  session  the  Congress  enacted  the  revenue 
bill  of  1940  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  lay  a  generally  Incroasod 
'  tax  burden  equally  upon  all  Federal  taxpayers  This  bill  was 
designed  to  raise  for  national  defense  purposes  additional  revenue 
of  $1000.000,000  annually;  the  largest  peacetime  tax  increas-  in 
our  Nation's  hl.^tcry 

The  Congress  is  now  engaged  in  furthering  the  tax  poition  of 
our  national  defense  plan  by  the  enactment  of  an  excess-proats 
tax  There  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  t>e  chairman,  a  measure  vhicn. 
through  steeply  graduated  rates,  would  take  a  large  percentage  of 
those  profits  which  are  m  excess  of  those  normaUy  received,  or 
which    are   greater    than    a    reasonable   return   on    the    taxpayer's 

Investment.  ,         _.      , 

While  such  a  tax  will  allow  reasonable  and  normal  profits,  tree 
from  excess-profits  tax.  it  will.  I  believe,  carry  out  our  desire  and 
firm  determination  of  preventing  the  creation  of  new  "war  mU- 
llonaires  However,  through  the  allowance  of  special  amortization. 
an  accelerated  method  of  depreciating  the  cost  of  production  facil- 
ities manufacturers  are  being  encouraged  to  expand  th,eir  plants 
and  other  facilities  for  the  production  of  articles  necessary  to  the 
national  defense,  and  buiincssnien  are  beli.g  urged  to  exert  their 
best  efforts  in  order  that  our  defense  forces  may  be  more  rapidly 
and  effectively  equipped 

This  tax  bill,  as  did  the  Revenue  Act  cf  1940.  has  as  Its  chief 
aim  the  increase  in  our  governmental  revenues  to  cover  a  larger 
part  of  our  defense  expenditures.  We  all  a^rt-e  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  urgent  and  necessary.  Meetmg  this  cost  produces  a 
stronger  test  of  our  patriotism  I  am  wondering  If  the  time  for 
payment  will  find  any  diminution  cf  our  patriotic  spirit.  Will  the 
American  people  be  as  willing  to  pay  the  bills  as  they  are  ts  ur?e 
the  expansion  of  defense  facilities?  The  willingness  and  prompt- 
ness with  which  wc  provide  the  tax  revenues  necessary  to  cover 
these  vast  expenditures  will  demonstrate  our  love  for  our  country 
and  our  devotion  to  the  democratic  method  much  more  convinc- 
ingly than  any  assertions  and  protestations 

If  we  are  thankful  for  our  heritage — If  we  do  realize  that  the 
price  of  liberty  may  be  very  dear,  and  that  the  payments  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  democracy 
may  be  s^o  high  as  to  be  prchlbltlve  if  for  anything  less  prtclmis — 
then  I  believe  we  will  support  gladly  any  program  necessary  to 
their  preservation.  Let  us  pay  our  tax  bill  without  complaining, 
or  without  attempting  evasion— thankful  to  cur  Maker  that  It  is 
the  kind  of  burden  which  we  willingly  Impose  upon  ourselves 
through  chosen  representatives  subject  to  the  will  of  the  governed 

Now  Is  the  time  above  all  times  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works 
and  our  patriotism  by  our  sacrifices  and  action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  type  of  legislation  that,  not  having  a  better 
name.  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  subversive  or  un- 
constitutional. The  Senate  bill.  S.  3876,  is  an  example  of 
such  legislation  and  should  in  justice  to  our  own  people  be 
thrown  in  the  waste-paper  basket.  Our  greatest  national 
curse  is  too  many  laws,  which  will,  if  not  corrected  or  repealed, 
result  in  another  war  for  freedom  as  it  did  in  1776.  In  an 
attempt  to  reveal  the  danger  which  lurks  within  the  pages  of 
this  b^ll,  I  shall  now  quott;  and  discuss  S.  3876. 

An  act  to  codifv.  revl.se.  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  app'oved  March  4,  1909.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  term  "indecent.'  within  the  intendment  of  this  section, 
fhall  include  matter  of  a  character  tending  to  Incite  arson,  mur- 
ti°r.  or  assasj-lnallDn  or  riot  and  also  forgeries  or  matter  of  a  char- 
acter fraudulent,  and  scurrilous,  tending  to  incite  hate  against  any 
religious  sect  or  creed  or  race. " 

This  bill  is  to  define  the  word  "indecent"  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  impossible  task,  because  what  ms.y  be  decent 
to  one.  may  be  very  indecent  to  another.  I  think  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Police  Gazette  are  lewd  and  irdecent.  and  others 
think  they  are  passable  and  decent.  Another  example:  In 
my  town,  a  group  of  people  thought  it  was  decent  to  produce 
the  Passion  Play,  but  another  group  of  people  in  the  same 
community  tried  to  stop  its  performance,  because  they  evi- 
dently thought  it  was  indecent.  I.  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  grant  others  the  .same  rights  in  such  determination 
as  I  should  like  to  enjoy  and  which  I  consider  my  right. 
Those  persons  interested  in  S.  3876  do  not  reciprocate.  In 
this  law  they  provide  protection  for  themselves  and  for 
elimination  of  those  they  fear  might  expose  them  in  their 
insidious  attempt  to  undermine  America. 

Please  reread  the  bill  and  note  this  statement.  "Indecent 
should  include  anything  that  might  incite  arson,  murder, 
and  so  forth." 

Who  can  say  what  might  incite  a  person  to  burn  a  house, 
commit  murder,  or  assassination?  And  why  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  murder  and  assassination  when  the  ultimate 
object  of  both  acts  is  the  same?  Why  was  death  by  poison- 
ing left  out  of  the  bill?  Who  can  say  what  might  incite  a 
person  to  start  a  riot,  commit  forgeries,  or  engage  in  fraud? 
What  scurrilous  matter  might  incite  hate  against  a  religious 
sect,  creed,  or  race?  Here,  again,  the  bill  shows  lack  of  in- 
telligent construction.  A  Mohammedan  or  Hindu  need  only 
to  touch  each  other  to  start  a  riot.  In  view  of  this,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  this  silly  attempt  of  defining  the  word  "inde- 
cent" is  actually  a  red  herring  to  obscure  its  real  purpw-se? 

This  bill  is  not  to  punish  the  person  who  commits  the 
crime,  for  nothing  is  sa:d  about  that.  It  is,  instead,  to  put 
away  those  whom  the  parties  interested  in  this  legislation 
fear;  and  who  are  they?  They  are  the  patriotic  American 
people  who  tell  the  truth  and  expose  these  contemptible 
termites.  They  are  the  patriotic  Americans  who  have  obli- 
gated tliemselvcs  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
muzzle  these  patriots  this  legislation  is  provided,  for  it  is  the 
patriots  who  will  be  accused  of  inciting  riot  when  they  de- 
nounce thase  who  are  engaged  in  subversion  and  destruction 
of  this  Government. 

Under  this  act.  public  di-^cussion  or  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Bill  of  Rights  may  he  held  to  be  indecent,  should 
a  crowd  of  revolutionaries,  who  do  not  believe  in  these  docu- 
ments, start  a  riot  in  order  to  break  up  a  meeting  of  patriotic 
American  citizens.  This  bill  is  intended  to  muzzle  patriotic 
Americans,  and  let  no  one  tell  you  differently.  The  fools,  who 
want  this  legislation  enacted,  do  not  realize  that  they  would  be 
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run  into  the  ocean  should  Congi^ss  pass  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  attempt  to  enforce  this  most  abominable  law. 

The  full  pwrtent  of  evil  in  this  bill  is  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider it  with  H.  R.  7604  and  H.  R.  10289,  for  these  are  the  three 
measures  which  will,  if  passed  by  Congress,  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  power  to  put  every  Christian  gentile  American 
patriot  in  jail  for  21  years,  so  that  Justice  Brandcis"  organized 
people  may  conquer  America. 

I  shall  now  quote  and  discuss  H.  R.  7604. 

Set  34G  That  whoever  .shall  send  or  transmit,  or  shall  cause  to 
be  sent  or  transmitted.  In  interstate  or  forelftn  commerce  or  through 
the  malls  any  written  printed,  or  oral  communication  which  is  de- 
famatory of  any  religious,  racial,  national,  fraternal  industrial,  com- 
mercial. lalKjr.  or  any  other  group  of  persons  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  tlie  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  impriscnment  for  a 
ttrm  not  exceeding  1  year  or  to  a  line  not  exceeding  $6,000.  cr 
ix'th 

This  bill  provides  legal  protection  for  the  groups  enumer- 
ated therein,  but  it  dot^.s  not  provide  any  protection  for  the 
Constitution  or  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  while  this  bill  appears  as  a  harinle.ss  domestic 
kitten,  it  is  in  reality  like  a  tiger,  a  most  vicious  beast  of  the 
jungle.  For  example,  it  protects  all  national  or  alien  groups. 
it  protects  fraternal  or  oriental  secret  societies,  it  protects 
labor,  but  much  of  labor  today  is  radical  or  communistic. 

As  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  this  poison,  it  appears  to  give  pro- 
tection to  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  However,  this  is  not  true,  for  it  penalizes  all  loyal  or 
patriotic  American  citizens  who  speak  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
.^titution  or  in  defense  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  should  any  patriotic  citizen  criticize 
or  denounce  any  alien  guest,  members  of  secret  oriental  socle- 
ties,  members  of  the  Communistic  Party,  or  members  of  any 
other  subversive  group,  he  would  in  such  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  own  Government  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  this  act.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one  of  the  groups 
named  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  alien  guests  like  Hurry  Bridges, 
members  of  oriental  secret  societies.  Socialists.  Communl.sts, 
and  anarchi.'^ts,  may  engage  in  the  most  subversive  and  rad- 
ical destruction  of  our  Government,  under  full  protection  of 
this  law.  The  real  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  put  all  the  patriots 
in  penal  institutions  and  leave  the  radicals  in  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution,  H.  R.  10289,  is  a  bill  which  defines  'fifth- 
column"  activities  and  sabotage.  This:  bill  is  the  most  vicious 
of  the  three  and  is  a  sequel  to  the  other  two.  These  three 
bills  are  without  dcubt  drafted  by  the  same  person  for  they 
arc  all,  as  many  others,  un-American  and  unconstitutional. 

Many  thing.s  may  happen  to  the  American  people  under 
this  bill,  for  it  will  penalize  anyone  who  speaks,  writes,  or 
prints  anything  in  the  support  of  the  Constitution  or  consti- 
tutional government.  Such  a  person  being  tried  in  a  New 
York  Beth-din  or  in  similar  courts  in  other  foreign  cities  In 
the  United  States,  would  most  likely  be  found  guilty.  Anyone 
placed  in  such  a  predicament  might  shudder  to  read,  as  he 
entered  the  court,  He  who  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  behind 
for  21  years,  for  that  is  the  sentence  which  this  bill  provides 
as  a  penalty  for  speaking  on  sound  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  this,  the  court  may  shake  him  down  or 
frisk  him  for  $5,000  Inflated  currency,  all  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  own  Government,  or  if  an 
ofiRcial,  in  order  to  honor  his  oath  of  obligation. 

Is  it  not  a  tragedy  to  tolerate  people  who  will  introduce 
such  trash  and  call  it  legislation?  I,  of  counse,  do  not  believe 
for  one  moment  that  any  Member  of  Congress  will  place  his 
stamp  of  approval  on  any  one  of  these  bills. 

I  hhall  now  quote  excerpts  from  the  bill  to  attempt  to  define 
•nfth  columniits,"  H.  R.  10289: 

(a)  The  terms  "flfth-column  activities"  and  "un -Americanism" 
means  subversive  activities  consisting  of  advocating,  teaching  aid- 
ing, or  abetting  (1)  the  overthrow  of  constituted  government;  or  (2) 
the  commission  of  crime.  sat>otage.  unlawful  or  treasonous  acts  of 
force  and  violence,  or  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism,  ai-  a  means  of 
accomplishing  or  effecting  any  political  or  governmental  change  or 
which  undermines  or  weakens  the  military  or  naval  strength  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  inciting  to  riot  or  inciting  racial  or  religious 
prejudice;  or  (4)  aiding  or  comforting  any  foreign  government  to 
the   Injury  or  detriment  of   the  United   States;    or    (5)    stirring   or 
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prumottng  internal  dUcord  within  the  Unlt*d  8^,^»  J^  ^^1^ 
other,  to  commit  act.  injurtcu.  to  the  Government  «'  ^^^f  ""'^ 
Su.te.;  («»  engaging  In  any  military  activities  «^- f  °<=""^f2i  °^ 
ihe  Oovernmenrol  the  United  State,  or  by  one  of  the  States  of 
the  United  Stale,  or  one  of  the  .ubdivlalons  "«;*«J^  ^^    ,. 

(b)   The  term  "wibotage-  mean*  any  willful  and  mallclom  pnysi 

"k^'*^«venreSS«''in"'Tth'co,umn-  activities  or  tm- 
Am«lcLiS  Jr  (b*  wUlfully  and  deliberately,  by  spoken  or  writ- 
ten woS^l^tm«^  or  attempL  to  Justify  •fifth-column"  activities  or 
un-rm^lcimsm:  or  (c,  prfnts.  publishes,  edits.  Issues.  circ"^-tes. 
rvuhhrlv  disDlavs  or  DOBsesses  any  book,  paper,  pamphlet,  document. 
^s'er'o?'Sl??;n°:r''S?t^  nJtter  in  any  ot^ertorn.conl.in.n^_ 
•^ih-column-  activities  or  un- Americanism:  or  <d»  orRanl/^s.  a^ 
sists  in  organizing,  or  Is  or  knowingly  becomes  a  member  of  any 
orVanlLtlon  society,  group,  or  assemblage  of  persons  organized  or 
^m^eil  ^e^age^ln^-flf^h  column"  activities  V"-^^-;^\^^: 
sl.all  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  21  years,  or  both. 

Under  (a)  (1).  in  this  resolution,  please  notice  the  word 
"constituted."  a  word  which  is  used  in  place  of  constitutional 
government.  We  now  have  a  constituted  government,  a 
government  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  constitutional 
government  or  that  for  which  the  Constitution  provides. 
We  have  now  constituted  ourselves  into  a  democracy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  and  we  will,  should  we  continue, 
constitute  ourselves  into  a  totalitarian  government  with  the 
same  type  of  rulers  who  are  now  ruling  and  regulatmg  the 
industry  of  Russia.  •  *  .,  »„  ,„ 

This  bill  in  attempting  to  define  "fifth  columnists  is  in 
reality  designating  the  patriotic  Americans  as  "fifth-colum- 
nists" and  Mr.  Brandeis*  organized  minority  as  the   rulers 

of  America.  ^     ^       ^.^    .. 

(a)  (2)  No  administration  has  sabotaged  the  Constitution 
more  than  the  New  Deal.  This  should  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  acquaints  himself  with  the  many  unconstitutional  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  since  1933.  laws  which  have  made 
the  Federal  Government  the  biggest  monopoly  in  the  world 
and  the  greatest  competitor  and  destroyer  of  private  indus- 
try we  have  ever  had.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act  is  unconstitu- 
-  tlonal.  and  the  steal  of  gold,  which  was  perpetrated  under 
this  law,  as  set  forth  in  article  1.  section  10.  is  a  criminal 
offense.  The  Reorganization  Act  is  also  unconstitutional 
and  one  of  the  most  destructive  measures  which  has  ever 
been  enacted  into  law.  Our  trouble  today  is  not  from  a  lack 
of  laws.  It  is.  instead,  from  an  unw.eldly  mass  of  laws,  in 
a  legal  structure  that  no  people  should  tolerate  and  which 
will,  if  some  of  these  laws  are  not  repealed,  end  as  it  did 
in  1776.  with  m.ass  upheaval  and  protest  against  tyrannical 

laws. 

(a)  (3)  The  words,  "inciting  riot  and  racial  or  religious 
prejudice,"  identify  the  proponents  of  this  bill.  There  is 
only  one  organized  group  that  protests  the  question  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  and  that  group  is  not  the  gentiles, 
in  any  sense  whatever. 

(a)  (4)  No  one  in  the  history  of  America  has  been  more 
guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the  foreign  nations  than  President 
Roosevelt.  No  one  has  done  more  to  involve  this  Nation  in 
war  than  the  Executive,  himself.  Let  no  one  forget  that  he 
is  the  No.  1.  warmonger,  for  who  has  shouted  hatred  and 
defiance  and  shaken  his  fist  across  the  Atlantic  but  Roose- 
velt, himself?  No  administration  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion has  done  more  to  destroy  our  industries  than  the  one 
now  in  power.  This  should  be  clear  when  we  consider  the 
tons  and  tons  of  farm  products  and  other  commodities  we 
are  importing  from  every  foreign  nation  in  the  world. 

(a)  <5)  I  would  like  to  know  who  has  been  stirring  or 
promoting  internal  discord  within  and  outside  of  the  United 
States  more  than  the  Executive,  and  this  is  my  answer  to 

(5>. 

(a)  (6)  There  is  only  one  group  of  people  in  this  Nation 
whose  military  activities  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  is  the  American  people.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  stamp  of  approval  given  by  General  Marshall  to 
Hefter's  Jewish  Army  now  organizing  in  New  York  City. 
There  is  only  one  group  in  the  United  States  shouting  for 
war  and  they  are  the  very  people  who  have  asked  military 
exemption  for  themselves.  However.  I  want  to  be  liberal  and 
this  statement  is  made  without  prejudice.    There  is  nothing 


to  stop  the  President's  relatives  or  Justice  Brandeis  or- 
ganized minority,  from  going  forth  as  crusaders  for  the 
cause  they  seem  to  love,  in  which  they  may  enlist  Just 
across  the  border  in  Canada. 

WHO  A«c  THE  "nrrH  columnists"? 
The  real  "fifth  columnists"  may  be  said  to  comprise  those 
who  by  a  careless  or  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
exceed  the  power  grant-xi  by  that  document  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  who  by  departure 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Constitution  deprive  the  state 
and  the  people  of  the  rights  whicn  they  reserve  to  themselves 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments.    The  "fifth  columnist" 
is  in  reality  a  person  or  persons  who  engage  in  sabouge  or 
destruction  of  constitutional  government,  not  constituted  gov- 
ernment, as  set  forth  in  this  bill.    This  definitely  includes  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  person  who  disparages  or  denies  the  peo- 
ple not  only  of  the  rights  which  they  reserve  to  the  state  and 
to  themselves,  but  in  addition  to  that,  the  unwritten  rights 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people.     It 
also  includes  each  and  all  who  misconstrue,  widen  the  moan- 
ing and  misinterpret  the  Constitution,  an  act  by  which  they 
unjustly  deprive  themselves  and  their  own  people  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

We  can  only  survive  as  a  nation  by  returning  to  and  op- 
erating according  to  the  Constitution  as  it  was  given  to  us 
in  1787.  We  must  unite  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  union 
which  will  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. When  this  is  done,  we  will  again  be  a  united  America 
and  a  patriotic  united  American  people.  If  it  is  not  done,  and 
if  there  is  no  national  awakening  by  the  patriots  of  America, 
nothing  in  the  world  can  stop  us  from  degenerating  into  a 
most  abject  and  evil  democracy,  a  mass  government,  no  differ- 
ent from  that  which  now  rules  in  Rusi.ia. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  become  a  nation  divided  in  two 
or  more  political   parties  with  the  interest  of   the  people 
centered  in  their  own  party  instead  of  in  the  Nation  itself. 
It  is  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  is  actually 
responsible   for   our  departure   from   constitutional   govern- 
ment.   In.stcad  of  keeping  the  Government  clean,  the  people, 
being  interested  in  their  own  parties,  have  built  up  a  cor- 
rupt political  machine.     We  need  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
Government,  particularly,  in  the  branch  wliere  the  members 
are  appointed  and  in   tlie  branch   where   they  cannot   bo 
changed  every  2  years.     We  need  courts  and  patriotic  judges 
who    understand    the    Constitution    of    the    United    States; 
judges  who  will  ba.se  their  decisions  for  constitutionality  upon 
the  Constitution  itself  instead  of  upon  a  decision  rendered 
by  some  former  justice  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
document  upon  which  the  decision  should  be  based.     I  have 
often  said  in  previous  remarks,  basing  my  statement  upon 
acts  which  have  been  held  constitutional,  that  this  document 
evidently  does  not  grace  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  marble 
structure  on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  need  a  good  dose  of  good  national  discipline.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  be  policed,  let  it  be  with  an  American  Army 
and  Navy,  commanded  by  American  officers,  officers  who  are 
first  of  all  Americans,  not  pro-English,  not  prointernational. 
not  promeddlers  in  foreign  affairs,  but  simply  plain  ordinary 
American  citizens  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States  at 
heart.  We  need  people  in  command  of  our  Army  and  Na\T 
and  law-enforcement  departments  who  are  first  of  all  nation- 
alii>ts,  because  an  mtemationalist  can  never,  never  be  a 
patriotic  American.  The  internationalists  do  not  thrive  in 
a  healthy  nation.  They  thrive  best  in  the  nations  which 
i  are  decaying,  for  their  power  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  public 
liberties. 

Here's   to  the  Constitution. 

The   Good   Old   Ship   of   State. 
Damn  the  crew  that  scuttled 
And  left  her  in  this  shape. 

L?t  us.  therefore,  repair  the  Old  Ship  of  State,  so  that  she 
might  serve  as  she  did  in  1787.  when  she  was  launched  by  a 
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crew  who  were  pro-Americans,  and,  therefore,  good  Ameri- 
cans. We  can  do  so  in  1941.  if  we  pick  the  right  pilot  for 
her. 

Let  us  fix  her  up  and  launch  her  clear, 
8lt;n  a  captain  aboard  «ho  has  no  fear. 
Who  can  lace  heavy  gales  that's  bound  to  blow 
After  dumping  the  crew  on  the  watch  below. 

The  Ship  of  State  should  be  manned  anew 
With  American  officers  and  Bailors,  too. 
Who  can  steer  her  clear  of  reefs  on  the  lee 
As  she  heads  Into  the  gale  in  a  choppy  sea. 

The  clouds  and  scuds  now  drifting  low 
Are  storm-threatening  Mk^ns  as  saUors  know. 
For  the  next  4  years  we  are  sure  to  see 
Rough  weather  aplenty  with  a  heavy  sea. 
Let  us  snug  her  up  and  leave  her  as  slick 
As  the  founders  left  her  in  'Seventy-six, 
With  the  flag  full  mast  and  flying  free, 
An  emblem  of  Freedom  and  Liberty. 
I  have  spun  thu  yarn  of  the  Ship  of  State. 
And  leave  you  as  crew  of  the  good  old  crate. 
Help  the  "Old  Man  "  as  he  takes  her  to  sea 
To  clear  the  reefs  close  over  the  lee. 
Roosevelt  neutrality   Is  a  dangerous  rock. 
Created   for  trouble  and  national  shock. 
Study  !t  close'.y,  and  you  will  see 
That  Roosevelt  Is  the  real  emergency. 

The  shoals  on  the  lee  are  piles  of  sand 
To  remind  us  "No  War  "  with  little  Japan; 
High   on   the  shoals   lies  an   old  huU. 
A  reminder  to  steer  clear  of  Johnny  the  Bull. 

Let  Johnny  fight  alone  for  his  noble  rakes 
While  you  safely  harbor  the  Ship  of  State. 
Now  1  shull  clcse  with  an  "Asta  La  'Vista" 
As  I  leave  for  home  for  a  short  siesta. 


My  Record  and  V^iews  on  Various  Major  Problems 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  12.  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  my 
people  are  k':'eping  posted  and  are  deeply  interested  in  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and  petitions  from  my 
friends  and  constituents  requesting  me  to  remain  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  instead  of  de.serting  my  duties  in  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  going  down  to  South  Carolina  to  engage  in  a 
political  campaign. 

I  fully  realize  that,  because  of  the  ruthless  war  which  is 
raging  in  Europe,  and  the  many  serious  problom.s  confronting 
Congress  and  the  country,  that  this  is  no  time  for  anyone  to 
desert  his  duty  to  his  people  and  to  his  country,  especially,  if 
he  holds  the  responsible  position  of  Repre.sentative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  now  serving  my  twentieth  year  in  Congress,  a  longer 
service  in  the  lower  House  than  any  Member  from  South 
Carolina  during  all  the  past  years. 

CHAIRMANSHIP    ACrvICtJl.TTJ»AI,    COMMlTltE 

In  that  the  present  chairman  of  the  great  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  committee  I  have  b^'cn  a 
member  for  the  pa.st  18  years,  has  been  appointed  to  a  judge- 
.■-hip.  I  shall  become  chairman  of  this  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress  in  January 
1941. 

MANY     MAJOR    ACRICUtTtJaAI.    PROBLEMS 

Realizing  the  numerous  agricultural  problems  which  will  be 
confronting  Congress,  regardless  of  who  wins  the  war,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that,  even  at  this  busy  time  in  the  Con- 
gress, those  of  us  who  will  be  responsible  for  considering  these 
agricultural  problems  in  the  years  to  come  should  be  giving 
serious  thouEht  and  study  to  these  problems. 

In  fact.  I  have  been  holding  numerous  conferences  with 
several  departments  being  represented,  with  a  representative 


from  the  White  House,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
be  In  a  position  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  commence 
work  Immediately  along  the  line  of  formulating  a  definite, 
constructive  program  to  meet  these  new  situations. 

As  stated,  because  of  these  many  major  bills  coming  up 
from  day  to  day  in  Congre.ss,  and.  because  of  these  serious 
problems,  which  should  claim  our  attention,  I  feel  that  my 
active  service  here,  with  the  hoF>e  of  being  of  service  to  my 
constituents  and  my  country,  is  my  first  outy.  rather  than 
going  down  to  South  Carolina  and  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
campaign  in  behalf  of  my  own  personal  interests. 

I  feel  that  my  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  type  of  service  that  I  have  t>een  rendering  them  during 
all  of  these  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  tliere  are  thousands  of 
loyal  friends  and  supporters  in  my  district  who  have  kept  in 
touch  with  my  legislative  record,  and,  in  that  it  has  been 
po.ssible  for  me  to  pa.ss  numerous  important  major  bills.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  my  case  in  their  liands. 

When  I  first  made  the  race  for  Congress  I  made  my  people 
two  promise.s — first,  that  I  would  give  them  prompt  and 
efficient  service. 

It  is  common  talk  all  over  my  district  that  "all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  your  Congressman — you  can  hear  from  him.  and 
you  will  get  results." 

In  the  second  place.  I  promised  that  I  would  give  them  a 
strictly  common-sense  and  businesslike  administration. 

The  thousands  of  letters  that  I  have  received  from  time  to 
time  thanking  me  for  the  many  things  that  I  have  done  for 
my  constituents  and  my  district,  as  well  as  congratulatory 
messages  on  the  passage  of  many  important  major  bills  are 
sufficient  to  make  mc  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  kept 
the  faith  and  definitely  carried  out  my  promises. 

I  served  during  my  first  12  years  in  Congress  under  a  Re- 
publican administration.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  friendly 
attitude  and  the  wonderful  assistance  given  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Haugen.  of  the  great  com  State  of  Iowa,  now  deceased. 
Peace  be  unto  his  soul. 

Then  there  were  Purnell,  of  Indiana,  and  Williams,  of 
Illinois.  lx)th  of  them  having  pa.ssed  on  to  the  Great  Beyond, 
and  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. Andrescn.  of  Minnesota. 

In  fact,  if  one  is  to  be  successful  in  Congress,  he  must  not 
only  have  ability  but  he  must  be  able  to  make  friends.  Sec- 
ond, he  must  be  con.scientious  and  interested  in  rendering 
service  and  in  doing  things  along  constructive  lines.  One  of 
the  most  important  assets  is  experience,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  service. 

Out  of  the  435  Members  in  the  House  there  are  only  27 
having  longer  service  than  I  have  had  at  this  time.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the.se  are  chairmen  of  the  major  Hoase  com- 
mittees.   They  have  secured  these  positions  because  of  long 


service. 


SOME  MAJOR  BILLS 


Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  major  bills  which  I  have 
passed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  votes  that  I  have 
cast  for  and  against  many  bills  which  have  been  considered 
during  these  years  in  the  Congress. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  passed  what  Is  known 
as  the  United  States  Cotton  Standard  Grading  Act.  Prior  to 
that  time  not  a  single  bale  of  cotton  had  been  officially 
graded,  either  for  sale  in  this  coimtry  or  for  export. 

The  classing  of  cotton  imder  this  act  has  been  accepted 
In  every  country  in  the  world,  and  today  not  only  our  farmers 
are  receiving  millions  annually  in  the  way  of  increased  in- 
come because  of  proper  classing  and  proper  length  of  their 
cotton  but  every  bale  that  Ls  exported  is  graded  and  certified 
to  by  our  Government  and  accepted  in  all  of  the  foreign 
countries. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  late  lamented  Honorable 
A  F  Lever,  who  served  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  for 
around  17  years,  having  made  a  record  of  which  anyone 
should  be  proud,  sent  me  the  following  telegram: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  paasage  of  such  a  major  bill 
during  your  first  term  in  Congresa. 


•h., 


T      T-» -r-' /"< /^  T)  TV 


APPFVnTY  Tr^  Tuv  mvr.PTTOQTnxT  A  T    i?Trni^T?T\ 


tckii'y 


this  statement  is  made  without  prejudice.    There  is  nothing     might  serve  as  she  did  in  1787,  when  she  was  launched  by  a 
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MB  CROSS   COTTON    AND   WHEAT   BILL 

I  also  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  distribution  of  cotton 
Roo<k  out  of  800,000  bales  of  cotton  and  food  products  from 
5S^0  oSo  babels  of  wheat  through  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
poor  and  needy  people  of  the  United  States 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  today 
who  have  not  forgotten  that  sack  of  flour  and  the  few  yards 
of  cloth  or  the  garments  which  were  distributed  to  them  by 
the  Red  Cross  under  this  bill. 

SEED-LOAN    BILL 

I  introduced  the  first  seed-loan  b:ll  for  the  Southeast^mak- 
ing  one  of  the  best  cases,  according  to  a  statement  by  Chair- 
man  Haughen.  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
that  was  ever  made  before  his  committee. 

It  was  my  good  friend  Williams,  a  Republican  from  Illi- 
nois, who  made  one  of  the  major  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

The  loaning  of  money  under  the  Seed  Loan  Act  has  saved 
the  very  existence  of  thou.sands  of  farmers  in  the  South. 

SETD-LOAN    AGENCY 

I  <;ecured  a  seed-loan  agency  at  Columbia,  my  district,  rep- 
resenting South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

VETTRANS'  HOSPITAL 

It  was  my  bill  which  established  near  Columbia.  S.  C.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Facility,  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  godsend  to  ex-service  men.  and  which  will  ever  stand  as 
a  real,  living  monument  to  me  in  its  service  to  humanity  long 
alter  I  have  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  ; 

ACRICVLTL-RAL    ADJUSTMENT    ACT  j 

In  1933  although  the  ranking  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  under  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  was  passed  in  my  name,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  farm  leg- 
islation ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  grounds  that  agriculture  is  a  local  problem, 
which  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  although  just  a  common 
layman  is  a  joke.  I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason  that 
anyone  knovi.3  that  agriculture  is  a  national,  as  well  as  an 
international  problem,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this 
same  bill  could  be  considered  by  the  present  Supreme  Court 
today  there  would  be  no  such  decision.  „  ^  ^      . 

While  this  bill,  as  stated,  was  subsequently  killed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  kindled  the 
national  concern  toward  agriculture  which  resulted  in  the 
many  constructive  acts  passed  during  this  administration. 
which  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  our  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  than  all  the  legislation  applying  to  agriculture 
passed  during  the  last  several  decades.  It  was  the  spark  that 
made  our  Nation  conscious  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
our  national  welfare. 

COTTON-INSURANCE    BILL 

I  passed  during  this  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  to  insure 
the  cotton  crop  at  a  very  small  and  reasonable  insurance  pre- 
mium to  be  paid  by  farmers.  This  bill  would  insure  payments 
to  farmers  for  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  their  lint  cotton 
and  cottonseed  based  on  a  normal  crop  if  destroyed  by  hail- 
storm, flood,  drought,  insect  infestation,   or  other   natural 

This  bill  would  have  become  effective  in  1941.  Just  think 
what  it  would  have  meant  to  farmers  in  my  district  where  they 
have  had  hailstorms  this  year  under  such  legislation. 

Losses  are  never  general,  but  tremendous  losses  are  hap- 
pening m  the  various  cotton  States  annually,  and  this  is  a 
very  necessary  and  constructive  bill  in  the  interest  of  cotton 

farmers.  ,  ... 

However,  the  President  vetoed  this  bill,  writing  me  a  letter 

giving  his  reason,  as  fellows: 

This  Is  a  very  necessary  line  of  work,  but  we  should  withhold 
DUtiing  this  bill  into  operation  until  we  have  had  further  experi- 
ence with  the   operation  cf  the  wheat-Insurance  bill. 

This  will  necessitate  my  introducing  this  bill  in  the  next 
Congress,  because,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  insure  wheat 


farmers  you  can  rest  assured  I  am  going  to  demand  the  same 
ser^ce  on  the  part  of  our  Government  toward  cotton  farmers. 

rULMER    FOREST-RESTORATION    BILL 

I  have  a  bill  pending  known  as  the  forest-restoration  bill 
which  proposes,  briefly,  to  assist  farmers  and  small  forest 
landowners  in  building  up  their  forest  resources,  sawmill 
timber  and  pulpwood.  and  the  carrying  out  °f  P^f  °^^^^ 
practices,  and  cooperative  selling  of  pulpwood  ^v  f.irmers 
direct  to  pulp  and  paper  mills,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  hog- 
tied  monopolistic  program  of  buying  pulpwood.  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  pulp  and  paper  m a  s  of  the  South, 
which  is  nothing  but  highway  robbery.  This  would  nat- 
urally  add  to  the  income  of  our  farmers,  and  materially  aid 
cur  national  wealth,  as  well  as  properly  restore  and  pre^-rve 
our  forest  resources. 

FtTMER  COTTON   PULP  CONSUMPTION  BILL 

You  know  that  we  are  now  carrying  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pen^^e  the  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  stored  in  the  various 
warehouses  of  the  country,  with  an  eleven-  or  twelve-milhon 
bale  crop  coming  on  this  fall. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  cotton? 
I  believe  the  Fulmer  cotton  pulp  consumption  bill.  H.  R. 
5991.  now  pending  in  Congress,  will  solve  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that,  because  of  our  exports  having 
been  practically  destroyed,  and  because  of  the  tremendous 
inroads  on  our  markets  by  rayon,  pulp,  and  paper  products. 
;  which  are  taking  our  cotton  markets  to  a  considerable  ex- 
I  tent  because  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  these  products 
with  cotton,  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  consume 
more  cotton  in  this  country;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  cut  to  a  great  extent  our  cotton  acreage  and  cotton 
production. 

Briefly,  this  bill  proposes  to  have  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  importers  of  pulp  and  paper,  to  pay 
a  proper  excise  tax,  or  use  by  mixing  a  certain  percentage  of 
cotton  with  wood  pulp. 

By  using  a  small  percentage  cf  5  pounds  of  cotton  with 
95  pounds  of  wood  pulp  we  would  be  able  to  consume  in  this 
country  around  4,000.000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Low- 
grade  cotton  can  be  used  just  as  weU  as  the  very  best  type 
of  cotton  for  pulping  purposes. 

Under  this  bill  Canada,  which  imports  into  this  country 
3.000.000  tons  of  newsprint  annually,  duty-free,  would  have 
to  pay  this  tax,  or  would  have  to  purchase  and  consume 
600,000  bales  of  American  cotton. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  46  percent  of 
the  pulpwood  and  wood  pulp  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported from  Canada  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Be- 
cause of  the  World  War,  in  that  Germany  has  taken  over  a 
great  many  of  these  countries,  the  importation  of  pulpwood 
and  wood  pulp  will  be  eliminated  except  that  portion  coming 
from  Canada. 

This  will  mean  a  further  heavy  drain  on  the  pulpwood 
resources  of  this  country. 

I  have  had  the  Agricultural  Department  to  turn  over  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  research  laboratory  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  be  used  in  demonstrating  the  feasibility  and  possibility 
of  using  cotton  along  the  line  suggested  in  my  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  using  millions  of  tons  of  old 
cotton  rags,  much  of  which  come  from  foreign  countries, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  today  in  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint,  rayon,  and  pulp  products. 

This  program  would  enable  the  great  pulp  and  paper  in- 
du.stry.  as  well  as  the  cotton  industry,  the  most  important  in- 
dustry in  the  South,  and  one  which  means  everything  to 
every  other  section  of  the  country,  to  go  along,  hand  in  hand, 
on  a  normal,  prosperous  basis,  putting  thousands  of  people 
to  work,  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  in 
the  South  to  the  extent  that  not  only  would  it  tend  to  re- 
habilitate our  farmers,  but  it  would  mean  everything  to  every 
other  section  of  the  country. 


T-i  /-^/^T>  TA 
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rULMER   HOSPTTAL   BILL 

I  have  also  pending  a  bill  proposing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress,  build 
and  equip  ho.spitals  in  counties  and  communities  where  they 
are  sadly  needed  today.  These  hospitals  would  be  leased  to 
proper  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  proper 
hospitalization  of  that  great  class  of  people  who  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  present  facilities  and  who  are  sadly  in 
need  of  this  humanitarian  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  jointly  with  such  an  authority. 

Out  of  the  conferences  referred  to,  no  doubt,  there  will  be 
some  major  bills  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  the 
next  session  cf  the  Congress. 

The  most  important  matter  in  the  interest  of  all  farmers 
In  every  section  of  the  country  is  an  up-to-date  marketing 
and  distributing  program  for  farm  products. 

Tliere  should  be  proper  marketing  facilities  in  the  counties 
and  States,  and  national  marketing  facilities  all  over  this 
country  where  farm  products  could  be  marketed  after  hav- 
ing been  proE>orIy  graded  and  proE>erly  distributed  when  and 
where  needed,  at  a  fair  price  to  farmers. 

How  long  would  General  Motors  and  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  implements,  mowing  machines,  tractors,  and  so  forth 
last  if  they  had  to  market  and  distribute  their  products  as  is 
the  case  with  farmers? 

These  well  organized  manufacturing  groups  not  only  con- 
trol their  production  in  line  with  purchasing  power,  but  they 
absolutely  control   their  di.stribution  with   fixed   prices. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  thousands  cf  middlemen,  many  of 
them  real  parasites  simply  sapping  the  lifeblood  out  of 
farmers  and  con-'^umers.  largely  market  farm  products. 

If  there  is  anything  left  after  this  procedure  in  marketing 
farm  products,  that  is  given  to  the  farmers. 

Think  about  it  today  in  my  ccimtry.  where  we  have  water- 
melons and  cantaloupes  going  to  waste  or  selling  from  1  cent 
to  5  cents  each,  while  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  con- 
sumers are  having  to  pay  10  and  15  cents  each  for  cantaloupes 
and  from  50  cents  to  $1  each  for  watermelons. 

Farmers  operate  as  individuals,  and  they  cannot  solve  these 
serious  problems.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  it  can  be  done. 

PBOrAGANUA    AND    WAR 

Because  of  so  much  propaganda  which  has  been  going  out 
all  over  the  country  by  mail,  in  the  press,  and  over  the  radio, 
naturally,  the  people  in  every  section  of  this  country  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
country  will  be  forced  to  take  part  in  the  destructive  war 
which  is  now  raging  in  Europe. 

My  people  are  deeply  interested  in  building  up  a  national 
defense  program,  not  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  war 
in  Europe,  but  that  type  of  defense  program  wliich  would  defy 
the  invasion  of  any  foreign  foe. 

I  want  to  state  that  it  is  my  firm  belief,  out  of  my  close 
observation  here  in  Washington,  from  day  to  day.  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  absolutely  against  sending  the 
young  manhood  of  this  country  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  inhuman  and  destructive  wars 
ever  known  to  civilization. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  of  stating,  for 
my  part,  if  the  time  comes  when  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
vote  for  or  again.'-t  sending  the  young  manhood  of  my  dis- 
trict and  my  country  to  engage  In  a  ruthless  war  in  Europe. 
I  shall  definitely  vote  "No." 

Too  well  do  I  remember  that  we  sent  thou.'^ands  of  young 
men  into  the  last  war  with  the  hope  cf  making  the  world 
safe  for  Democracy,  The  futility  of  that  efloit  is  too  fresh 
in  my  mind  to  ever  again  plunge  our  countr>'  into  a  war  in 
Europe. 

LTT  rs   HELP   nNGLAND  RATHIS  THAN  CO   TO   WAR 

However.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  we  can 
help  England  win  along  the  line  which  I  am  advocating,  it 
will  definitely  keep  us  out  of  war.  If  it  is  pKXSsible  to  assist 
England  in  the  way  of  furnishing  her  with  implements  of 
war,  cruisers,  airplanes,  in  fact,  everything  along  this  line 
that  we  can  possibly  send  her,  other  than  sending  our  ships 


into  the  war  zones,  or  .sending  any  of  our  people  over  to 
Europe  to  engage  in  this  destructive  war,  to  the  extent  that 
England  would  be  able  to  win,  it  would  mean  the  saving  of 
billions  of  dullars  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  In  that 
we  would  not  have  to  continue  to  build  up  and  preserve  that 
type  of  defense  program  which  we  would  have  to  have,  and  It 
would  mean  the  saving  of  untold  misery  and  slavery  in 
Europe.  It  would  also  tend  to  dispel  fear  of  an  invasion  at 
any  time  by  Hitler,  and.  in  the  last  analysis,  it  would  mean 
everything  to  this  country  from  an  economic  standpoint. 


FIFTH    COLT' 


Ar-nvxTics 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  fifth  column"  activities  In 
this  country.  I  am  sure  that  my  people  and  the  people  of 
the  country  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Pre.sident  and 
the  Congress  are  doing  everything  possible  to  overcome  and 
destroy  these  activities. 

However,  if  I  had  my  way  about  it.  in  that  there  are  Just 
lots  of  the  members  of  this  outfit  unfriendly  foreigners 
who.  apparently,  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of 
creating  a  revolution  in  this  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  our  type  of  government,  I  would  deport  them  to 
that  coimtry,  where  they  belong,  whose  government,  appar- 
ently, they  appreciate  more  than  they  appreciate  ours. 

COMMUNIST    PARTT 

Alone  with  our  forefathers.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  pre.ss,  and  at  this  time,  freedom  of  the 
radio:  but  I  do  not  believe  th;it  the  writers  of  the  Cuistllu- 
tlon,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  in  mind  at  that  time  advo- 
cating that  type  of  free  speech  and  free  press,  whi^'h  would 
permit  a  Communist  Party  in  this  country,  in  that  this 
party  definitely  believes  in  the  government  of  Russia.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  party  had  a  suffi- 
cient voice  they  would  attempt  to  destroy  the  type  of  gov- 
ernmcHt  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

However,  today  there  is  a  wide  open  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States.  This  party  has  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  a  Negro  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and 
they  will  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  November  election. 

Sometime  ago,  when  they  wpre  holding  their  convention 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  the  candidate  for  the  oflflce  of 
President  made  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  referred  to  RiLssia.  as 
usual,  in  all  of  his  speeches  and  propaganda  going  through 
the  mails.  From  the  applaase  of  his  followers  they,  appar- 
ently, lifted  the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  they  were 
holding  their  convention. 

I  want  to  state  again,  if  I  had  my  way  about  It  I  would 
outlaw  such  a  party  in  this  country. 

WILL     Hm.ER    INVADE    AME3tICA    800WT 

While  we  are  preparing  the  greatest  national-defense  pro- 
gram ever  dreamed  of.  and,  in  that  I  am  ju.st  as  anxious  as 
any  other  patriotic  citizen  of  this  country  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  this  country  against  the  invasion  of  Hitler  or  any 
other  foreign  foe.  it  is  my  firm  belief,  from  a  common-sense 
viewpoint,  that  even  if  Hitler  wins  over  England,  the  years 
will  be  many  before  he  would  attempt  to  invade  this  country. 

Why  do  I  make  this  statement? 

If  the  war  continues  much  longer  there  will  be  famine, 
unrest,  and  eventually  revolution  in  perhaps  a  number  of 
the  countries  which  are  now  under  the  dictatorship  of  Hitler. 

It  is  my  contention  that  for  quite  a  while  Hitler  will  have 
his  hands  full  in  disarming  these  countries,  setting  up  the 
type  of  government  which  he  proposes  for  these  various  coun- 
tries, and  in  providing  for  an  orderly,  controllrd  procedure, 
putting  the.^e  jx'cple  to  work,  and  in  feeding  and  .lothing  the 
mill!on.s  of  his  subjects,  all  of  which,  apparently,  would  not 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  equip  him.self  properly,  with  nec- 
essary men  and  armaments,  to  attempt  to  invade  the  United 
States. 

However,  as  stated,  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances. 

OU»    TROCBLI    ECONOMIC    AND    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

I  believe  that  the  serious  trouble  that  Ls  going  to  confront 
the  United  States  during  and  after  thts  war  will  b'  larg^'ly  an 
economic  problem  and  the  defending  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  applied  to  the  South  American  countries. 
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Why  do  I  come  to  this  conclusion? 

In  the  past,  especially  during  the  past  75  years,  those  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  have  Kivcn  serious  thought 
pSt^e  Unes  that  the  only  way  we  could  exist  and  prosper 
was  on  a  basis  of  exporting  and  importing  of  farm  products 

ai.d  manufactured  goods.  ^      ^  «»  ♦v,» 

I  have  been  advocating,  and  I  contend  that  because  of  the 
serious  problems  referred  to.  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  give  more  definite  thought  about  our  own  markets  or 
cur  own  people  and  a  program  based  largely  on  a  self-sustam- 
in"  basis;  for  instance,  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize  our  per- 
fectly good  American  products  let  us  do  it  for  our  own  people, 
millions  of  whom  are  unemployed,  undernourished,  and  poorly 

*"' w'p  have  millions  of  old  people  living  in  misery  and  poverty 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.    Let  us  do  something  about  it. 

OUR   OWN    MARKETS 

In  regard  to  our  own  markets,  for  instance,  why  permit 
Japan  to  flood  this  country  with  products  that  we  can  pro- 
du?Mn  the  United  States  except,  perhaps.  silk?-and  we  can 

do  without  silk.  . 

Are  we  permitting  these  imports  from  Japan  just  for  the 
excuse  of  being  able  to  export  to  Japan  scrap  iron  and  other 
necessary  materials  to  be  used  by  Japan  in  an  inhuman  and 
destructive  war  against  helpless  China? 

The  facts  will  bear  me  out  that  Japan  is  securing  a  large 
part  of  her  cotton  from  India,  and  that  the  people  of  Japan 
are  not  permitted  to  purchase  cotton  poods  in  Japan. 

Cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Japan  are  sold  to  other 
countries,  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  goods 
being  exported  Into  the  United  S:ates. 

What  are  the  people  of  Japan  using?  They  are  using 
millions  and  millions  of  yards  of  goods  manufactured  cut  of 
synthetic  fibers. 

I  have  been  asking  the  question  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  Why  permit  India,  a  large  cotton-growing  coun- 
try a  competitor  of  the  Cotton  South,  to  ship  Into  the  United 
Btates  2  000  000.000  pounds  of  jute  and  Jute  products  annu- 
ally taking  cur  own  perfectly  good  markets  for  cur  cotton 
at  the  expense  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  to  the 
tune  of  2.000.000  bales  annually? 

We  are  long  on  talking  about  America  for  Americans,  but 
y^e  are  tying  the  mails  of  the  United  Slates  with  jute  twine. 
We  are  wrapping  bales  of  cotton  goods  in  the  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  with  jute  burlap.  We  are  covering 
American  cotton  with  old.  heavy,  disgraceful,  and  wasteful 
Jute  bagging,  at  a  time  when  we  are  slacking  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  in  warehouses  with  millions  in  expenses  annu- 
ally to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Nrr-WKIGHT-COTTON-BACCINC     BILL 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress  I  passed  a  bill  known 
as  the  net-weight-cotton  bill,  which  proposes  to  sell  cotton 
on  a  net-weight  basis,  and  the  using  of  bagging  manufac- 
tured out  of  cotton.  Instead  of  this  old  heavy,  wasteful,  and 
disgraceful  jute  bagging. 

During  all  of  these  years  I  have  had  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition from  the  jute  trusts  and  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country  who  handle  jute  bagging  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  money,  all  of  which  has  absolutely  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cotton  farmers. 

No  other  cotton  country  in  the  world— in  fact,  not  even  in 
India  where  jute  is  grown— uses  this  old  jute  bagging.  No 
other'  cotton  country  In  the  world  sells  cotton  on  a  gross- 
weight  basis.  .     ,      .  .  •      ,c 

Even  all  the  cotton  that  we  export  to  foreign  countries  is 
settled  for  on  a  net-weight  basis,  the  actual  weight  of  the 
cotton,  after  knocking  off  30  pounds'  allowance  for  bagging 

and  ties. 

This  bill  is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar,  and  Senator  '  Cot- 
ton Ed"  Smith  is  sitting  down  on  same,  making  a  statement 
some  days  ago  that  the  bill  shall  not  pass. 

In  the  meantime.  I  can  prove  that  the  price  to  farmers 
for  their  cotton  is  a  price  Icso  the  weight  of  the  bagging 
and  Ues  and  In  waste,  excess  freight,  and  insurance,  and  other 


Items  are  costing  cotton  farmers  millions  and  m  iot^s  of 
dollars  annually.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  I 
hope  that  everybody  that  reads  this  speech  will  write  Cot- 
ton Ed"  to  stand  up  and  let  this  bill  pass. 

We  are  sacking  annually  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  and 
tons  and  tons  of  feedstuff  in  jute,  burlap  bags.  and.  yet  the 
western  people  wonder  why  the  farmers  of  the  South,  being 
short  of  purchasing  power,  because  of  what  is  going  on  do 
not  buy  more  of  their  mules  and  their  farm  products  which 
my  people  would  like  to  buy  if  they  could  grow  cotton  and 
had  proper  purchasing  power. 
Listen  to  this: 

Farmers  are  hauling  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizers  to 
their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  growing  crops,  all  of  which 
is  packed  in  jute  bags,  at  a  time,  as  stated,  when  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  cotton  are  being  hauled  to  warehouses  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  Government  extend  to  them  a 
loan  thereon,  solely  for  the  purpose  at  this  time,  if  you  please, 
of  keeping  the  price  of  cotton  from  going  to  4  or  5  cents  per 
pound. 
A  possible  home-cons-umption  program  for  cotton— Bales  annually 

1  Present   annual   rate   of   domestic   consumption.  -      7.500.000 

2  Mattress  program  for  low-Income  families  making 
less  than  $50  a  month ...-------         J>yu.  wu 

3  Substitution  of  cotton,  industrially,  for  all  Jute  and 
burlap  now   Imported ouu.  uuu 

4  Cotton-stamp  program,  which  would  raise  cotton- 
goods  purchasing  power  of  all  fainiUes  making 
less  than  $200  a  month  to  that  level ?' ^' X^ 

6    Cotton  pulp  consumption   bill 4.uw.  wu 


Total,    annually. 15,500,000 

Another  good  reason  why  we  should  pay  more  attention  to 
cur  own  markets  and  the  consuming  of  our  own  farm  prod- 
ucts and  our  own  manufactured  goods  is.  you  know,  our 
trade-treaty  program  is  already  largely  out  of  the  window. 
Hitler  Is  already  trying  to  make  barter-treaty  connections 
with  every  country  possible.  Including  the  South  American 
countries.  Under  Hitlers  program  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference with  him  about  how  much  gold  he  has  or  how  much 
gold  the  United  States  has.  He  is  going  to  produce  largely 
or  perhaps  altogether,  under  a  slave-labor  program.  Under 
his  barter  arrangements,  becatise  of  our  standard  of  living 
and  high  standard  of  wages,  there  is  no  way  for  the  United 
States  competing  except  under  a  large  sub^^idy  program. 

UNDE.1    THE    RC>OSi:\ELT    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  a  great  many  good  things  for 
agriculture;  however,  as  stated,  the  agricultural  problem  with 
numerous  other  major  problems  that  will  be  confronting  the 
Congress  and  the  country  in  the  coming  next  few  years  will 
be  grave  and  will  demand  serious  and  conscientious  deep 
thought  and  profoimd  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state,  with  par- 
donable pride,  that  I  feel  that  my  service  of  two  decades  in 
this  Congress  has  been  unselfish  and  for  the  best  interest 
not  only  of  my  constituents  in  South  Carolina,  who  have 
10  times  returned  me  as  their  Representative,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  endeavored  to  submerge  personalities  in  the  interest 
of  principles:  I  have  attempted  to  reconcile  my  views  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  all  principles  where  national  issues 
were  involved. 

I  have  tried  to  practice  tolerance  and  my  record  dLscloses 
the  fact  that  nowhere  and  at  no  time  have  I  ever  indulged 
in  bitter  personalities  or  in  conduct,  unbecoming  a  Member 
of  this  honorable  body. 

I  have,  first  and  foremost,  tried  to  be  an  American,  which 
naTne  carries  with  it  liberty,  equality,  and  justice,  the  three 
grandest  attributes  God  has  ever  given  man. 

Today,  if  England  falls.  America  will  stand  as  the  last 
stronghold  of  these  great  principles. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  seen  democracies  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  dictatorships;  we  have  seen  milUions 
upon  millions  of  peace  loving,  free  peoples  enslaved;  we 
have  seen  goveriiments  emtwdying  these  principles  bought 


with  the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  patriotic 
citizens,  pass  out  of  this  worlds  picture  almo-^t  overnight. 

We  have  seen  force,  the  most  brutal  In  this  world's  history, 
take  the  place  of  justice  and  reason  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  tragedy  of  world  events  today  is  the  greatcH  since  the 
gray  dawn  cf  history. 

Therefore.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  be  an  American 
is  one  of  the  grandest  things  that  can  come  to  any  man.  and 
It  Is  my  hope  and  my  firm  belief  that  a  God-fearing,  God- 
serving,  united  people,  those  of  us  who  have  Uie  privilege  of 
Ining  in  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world,  can  and  will 
carry  forward  the  torch  of  freedom,  holding  It  high  above 
the  clcuds  of  today's  tempestuous  storms,  so  that  generations 
yet  unborn  can  see  its  light  and  follow  it,  hke  tlie  Wise  Mtn 
of  the  East  followed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  the  manger 
cf  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  we  may,  in  our  own  way.  be 
able  to  preserve  for  posterity  this  freedom  which  we  now 
enjoy  and  which  was  handed  to  us  unsullied  by  our 
forefathers, 

Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  urge  that  all  of  us  anew  resolve  to 
bend  our  efforts  toward  carrying  forward  and  safeguarding 
the  principles  of  liberty,  so  that,  when  our  race  shall  have 
been  run.  we  can  say  with  the  prophet  of  old,  'I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  kept  the  faith."  and  that  America, 
conceived  in  liberty,  born  in  freedom,  shall  continue  to  grow 
to  great  heights,  and  that  the  principles  of  Wa.shmgton, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


No  Need  for  These 


^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1940 


ARTICLE     FROM     NEW     YORK     HERALD     TRIBUNE     OF     JULY 

2\     1940 


Mr,  THORKELSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  of  July  21.  1940 

On  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 
21,  1940.  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Prance's  Fall  Increases 
Plow  cf  Genius  to  the  United  States."  On  the  same  page 
appears  an  eyful  of  pictures,  all  but  one  easily  recognized 
as  the  usual  type  of  refugee. 

The  pre.«;s  is  working  overtime  to  convince  us  that  our 
national  security  is  threatened,  and  the  Government  is 
working  overtime  to  di-^^pose  of  all  sorts  of  armaments,  so 
that  we  will  be  an  easy  victim  for  invasion.  These  two 
policies  do  not  hitch  up  right,  unless  the  administration  is 
operating  under  the  delusion  that  our  national  defenses 
b€gin  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 

The  people  responsible  for  this  propaganda  and  for  the 
calamity  howhng,  which  is  now  going  on  and  published  In 
the  press,  are  thoGC  who  come  over  here  as  refugees.  It  is 
these  people  who  may  be  charged  with  di,sscmination  of 
liberalism;  yes.  Lberal  of  the  people's  rights  and  the  transfer 
of  such  rights  to  the  executive  department  at  the  expense 
of  the  hberties  of  the  people. 

Who  are  these  refugees?  Are  they  German?  No;  for  no 
German  is  allowed  to  leave  Germany.  Are  they  Slavs?  No, 
They  also  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  coimtries.  Are  ihey 
Finns?  No.  Are  they  Norwegians?  No,  They  also  prefer 
to  remain  where  they  have  lived  for  himdreds  of  years.  When 
any  of  the  Norse  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  it  will  not 
be  as  refugees  but  simply  as  people  whose  greatest  desire 
is  to  aid  and  help  other  Americans  in  support  of  constiiu- 
tlonal  government.  Are  the  refugees  from  Holland?  No; 
for  Holland  can  well  take  care  of  her  own  refugees  by  trans- 


ferring them  to  her  possessions.  Are  they  from  Belgium? 
No;  for  that  country  can  also  take  care  of  her  refugee  prob- 
lem by  transferring  them  to  her  own  colonies.  Are  they 
French?  No.  indeed.  The  French  colonial  empire  is  much 
greater  than  France  itself,  and  thereiore.  quite  eapnble  of 
absorbing  any  refugees  leaving  France,  Arc  they  En^-lish? 
No.  The  British  Empire  is  made  up  of  13,000,000  square 
miles  of  landed  surface,  and  therefore  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  any  number  of  refugees  who  may  wish  to  leave  the 
British  Isles, 

Who  are  these  refugees,  if  they  are  none  of  these  nation- 
als? They  arc  composed  of  ihf  same  type  of  p^-ople  who 
now  own  and  control  our  new,spapers.  our  radio  broadca.stlng 
stations,  our  cinema,  and  nearly  all  avenues  of  publicity. 
They  are  the  people  who  dominate  our  politual  parties  and 
who  even  reach  into  the  States  and  districts,  in  order  to 
dictate  their  wishes  to  the  people  in  the  smallest  community 
within  the  State. 

In  reading  this  article,  let  me  call  attention  to  this  state- 
ment: "Nearly  3  years  ago.  in  This  Week.  Will  Irwin  wrote: 

Not  In  a  century  have  we  received  such  an  excess  of  tniperlor 
human  breeding  stock  as  these  dictators  have  poured  into  us  during 
these  year  in  which  contineutal  Europe  has  gone  raving  mad." 

I  was  shocked  in  reading  this,  for  little  did  I  understand 
the  real  purpose  in  this  immigration.  It  is.  however.  Impor- 
tant to  understand  that  this  dilution  in  the  Nordic  races  Is 
actually  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Norway,  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  that  admixture  which  has 
destroyed  every  nation  which  has  lent  itself  to  such  an 
experiment. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  21.  1940] 

rRANCES  FALL  INCREARCS  FtX)W  OF  CrMU'S  TO  rNFTED  8TATE.«»  MKTTTtL- 
LINCK.  ROMAIN8.  BEUNSTEIN  AND  MILHAtT)  JOIN  ElNSTriN.  BRtTNINC. 
MANN.  AND  UTHCKb  WllOSt  BLOOD  OK  POLITIC*  IS  ODIOUS  TO  NAZI- 
rASCl.SM 

(By  Hairy  W    Baehr.  Jr  ) 

When  Prance,  virtually  the  last  "tronKhold  of  human  freedom  and 
racial  tolerance  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Kuccumbed  to  total!  • 
turianlMn  the  Unite<l  Slafeb  received  a  fr««h  accretion  of  genius. 
Ever  since  Fuehrer  Adolf  Hltler'i>  accession  to  power  In  1&33  a  IJde 
cf  men  and  womru.  r»'nowried  in  the  arts  and  hciencen  but  unac- 
ceptJible  b*caii>e  of  blood  or  opinion  to  the  dominant  theory  of  Ns/1- 
Fasclftm.  has  ,s<t  in  across  the  Atlantic  The  recent  arrival  of  such 
ni<  II  as  Maurice  Muttcihnck.  Jules  Romain*>.  Hfnri  Bernstein,  and 
DailiiK  Milhaud  6ho»,s   that   this  tide  Ig  Btlll   flfjwlnK 

Nearly  3  years  apo  In  This  Week  Will  Irw.n  wrote:  "Not  hi  a  cen- 
tury have  we  received  such  an  access  of  suptrlor  human  breeding 
stock  a,s  these  dictators  have  poured  Into  us  during  these  years  in 
v.hich  continental  Europe  hap  K'-ne  ravmg  mad  "  Sine*-  that  time 
the  influx  of  refugees  of  acknowledged  talent  has  increa.sed 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  contribution  of  the  dictators  to 
American  culture  Is  Albert  Einstein,  whose  formulation  of  the  theory 
cf  relativity  has  been  culled  "the  greatest  t^ynthetic  achievement  of 
the  human  Intellect."  Winner  of  a  Nobtl  prize  In  1920,  E.u- 
ftein  Irtt  his  native  Germany  Just  before  Hitlerl,«ni  which  he  called 
a  psychic  disease  of  the  masses,  became  dominant  there  He  came 
to  America  to  Join  the  btafT  of  the  school  of  mathematics  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  Princeton.  N.  J.,  and  will  become  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  in  September. 

In  addition  to  Eiiistein,  many  scientists  of  lesser  fame  but  so'ld 
accomplishments  have  come  to  thlb  country  from  Eunpc.  and  the.r 
names  appear  on  the  roster  of  many  educational  institutions  In 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  has  a  distinguished  refugee  stuff,  whence 
comc.<;  Its  popular  name,  the  University  in  Exile  In  the  same 
branch  of  learning  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration 
ha.s  acquired  the  scholarly  former  Chancclor  of  Germany  Heinrich 
Brue'nlng,  and  Lucius  N    Litiauer.  profcs-sor  of  gov. Mimei.t 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York.  Jules  Romalns.  autlior  of  the  great 
comedle  humaine  Men  of  G'xxX  Will,  said  he  planned  to  set  up 
the  office  of  P  E  N  .  the  international  authnr.s  organization,  cf 
which  he  Is  president  In  Uiie  city  He  explained  that  there  was  "not 
much  left  in  Europe  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of  expression  for 
which  the  club  stands  '  Th"  same  force  which  has  drawn  Romalns 
here  sent  us  earlier  Thcmaj^  Mann,  who  won  a  Nobel  pr;z«»  lu  1929 
for  his  novel,  Buddenbrooks  Mann,  a  voluntary  exile  from  his 
native  Germany,  fii>t  became  a  citizen  of  Czecho.,lovakia  and  came 
to  this  country  after  the  disa.strous  effects  of  the  Munich  conference 

Other  literary  artlbt>^  driven  to  rjur  sh.jres  by  totulltariatiisrn  In- 
clude Vlcki  Baum,  auliior  of  Grand  Hotel  and  other  works.  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  aged  Belgian  poetic  dramatist,  and  Henry  Bern- 
stem.  French  playwrlgh'.,  whc*e  life  wa.s  threatened  by  llie  German* 
because  of  hl.s  recent  anti-Nazi  play,  Elvire  Andre  Maurol*-  krmwn 
In  this  country  for  his  btograpbief  of  Shelley  and  B, ron,  reecntJy 
reachtd  Canada  from  FYai.ce  and  will  deliver  tho  Lowell  li-ctun-B  at 
UATvard  University  In  the  fall.    It  has  been  reported  also  that  tlic 
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Mcrwrgian.  Slgrld  Undset.  anuiher  Nobel  prize  winner  In  literature.    ■ 
who  escaped  to  St<^Jih.jlra.  may  ccme  to  Amert^^       nlanUts    pre- 
m   1933   Artur   Schnabel.  one  o(   the   worlds  ^^^\'  P}^^!fjf^  f^^ 
dieted  that  the  next  Rr.at  nauslcal  """f '^^^'TP^f f^^    T^^^ed^d 
niarp  in  th'«  countrv      •The  whole  genius  ol  Europe  i^  gaiaercu  tu^^ 

Sinei'n  the  Umted  States,  ^^t,-''*  ,'^'r:rs'uttereS  "E- 
sense   has  even  more  truth  now  than  when  it  was  ^^^"^^^^'^^^^l^ 

^^n"  are  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  -'•^^^^ J^^^^^^^^.^^^^.TLre^^ 
for  concert  or  operatic  tours  are  cut  off  from  their  ^'^OP*^-"  "y^" 
by   war    rac^LTr^ution.   or   the   type  of  dictatorship   that   reads 

'•^^he'S  if  fcnr'T  iSd"' Schnabol   himself,  driven   succes- 
,i^      om    Germany    and    Italy;    I.or    Stravinsky.    Ru^^n-bom 
French  citizen.   Paul  Hlndemith.  0«""«"  .<:«"?P^,'- ^^'^  * ^.  f^^^ 
and  his  works  banned  bv  the  Nazis  a3  a  "cultural  Bol^hevik^    and 
Who  l^  now  a  rnember  of  the  faculty  of  the  ^ale  Unlversity^hcK,! 
of  MU.1C    Bruno  Walter,  conductor,  who  assumed  French  citlzon- 
^hiD  aft^r  German  racial  laws  caused  him  to  leave  his  fatherland: 
Sr^hmTnTth/ soprano,  voluntary  ""e-^"-,  ^/^,;^^;i?Jl 
citizen,   and   Klrsten   Flagstad.   among   the  greatebt   of   ''^w  g   Wag 
.  ner^n  sopranos   cut  off  from  her  Norwegian  homeland  by  the  ^*ar. 
Arturo   T^anTnl     the    conductor,    also    might    be    incK.ded     since 
altV"  ugh  ^t    banned    from   his   native    Italy    despite    his   frequent 
nou  mg  of  the  Fascist  theories  prevalent  there,  h"  has  Just  con.- 
pleted  a  highly  successful  tour  of  South  America  with  the  NBC^ 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which   has  been   termed   ^^^^^nlted   States 
•fifaf  columu'  ■•  because  of  its  popularity  on  the  southern  continent. 


The  C.  C.  C.  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  13  Heoislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5<.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  J   McFNTEE    DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CIVIUAN 
CONSERVATION   CORPS 


Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  | 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  written  by  Mr.  James  J.  McEntee.  Director  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  published  In  the  July  1940 
issue  of  American  Forests.  The  article  entitled  "The  C.  C.  C 
and  National  Defense."  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  part 
wh  ch  the  C.  C.  C.  will  play  in  our  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Forests  of  July  1940] 
The  C.  C    C    and  Nattonal  Diifense 
(By  James  J   McEntee) 
Tht^  civilian  Con'^ervaticn  Corps  has  a  new  objective  as  It  marches 
for^arJ  m  Ks  Sth  ^ear      It  is  national  defense      Under  the  im- 
pact of  chaotic   world-  conditions  threatening   the   securi  y    of     he 
United  Slates    the  President   and  Congress  have  called  upon   the 
'  Jorps  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  huge  new 

""Frtte^^r'es/nt  'theTo^ps"  contribution  will  come  largely  through 
the  tralnina  of  voun,?  men  In  th-  maintenance  and  operation  of 
automotive  and  mechanized  equipment,  In  auto  mechanic^  at  cen- 
tral repair  shops.  In  radio  communications,  and  in  other  cuUian 
activities  useful  In  national  defense  Through  this  program— 
largely  an  Intensification  of  the  C  C.  C  training  activities  which 
have  been  under  wav  for  several  years-the  corps  "n  provide  thou- 
Mnds  of  men  each  year  to  aid  industry  und  the  Nation  In  the 
advancement  of  the  national-defense  program  • 

As  fast  as  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  national-defense  depart- 
ments are  made  known,  the  corps  >*iH  modify  its  present  program 
to  cmplv  to  the  limit  of  its  ability  If  industry  wants  men  with 
special  mechanical  training  In  either  the  automotive  or  aviation 
fields  the  corps  is  prepared  to  train  them  If  the  national-defense 
de-iartment  wants  specialists  m  such  fields  as  communications  and 
/opi-ration.  maintenance  and  repair  of  mechanized  or  automotive 
eqiiipment.  the  corps  will  train  men  in  these  fields  In  short  it 
win  be  a  huee  reservoir  of  trained  manpower  upon  which  industry 
and  the  national-defense  services  can  draw 

In  advancing  national-defense  preparations  the  corps  will  con- 
tinue and  intensify  Its  man-building  activities.  Since  it  was 
OTRanlzed  In  April  1933.  the  corps  has  made  men  out  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  under  nourished .  underdeveloped,  and  inexperienced 
youngsters.     In   addition   to   Improving   the  muscular  development 


aaditirit  IS  an  operating  institution  It  11^^%^^^,"^^;'^' 
°-Arr^Tlm^"s^Ta;'^L^%^e   can^7cU^e^nLn:idt.t^^ 

ne?d.s  m  whr/h  for  7  velars  It  has  been  ^o"'"*'" J'"/, '^.I^^Vs^'oie^a'- 
fense  It  trains  radK  men.  mechanics,  cocks,  truck  a"^^"'  °Pf;^^ 
to^f  of  t4ctors  and  heavy  equipment,  photographers,  drafting 
cferksanr experts  in  the  handling  of  explosives  for  c-onstruction 
work  It  teaches  men  to  build  roads,  stone,  and  wooden  struc 
Tures  to  oS-rate  surveying  instruments,  to  build  bridges  and  dams 
and  to  So  a'^it  of  othlr  things  of  the  type  done  ^V  er^glneer  trcx)ps 
in  time  of  war.     It  teaches  them  sanitation,  personal  h>glene.  and 

'^What  of  the  corps-  educational  and  training  P'-ograi"?  The 
corns  today  is  providing  practical  Job  training  for  enrol  ees  while 
tCe?  ie  at  work.  It  provides  an  educational  adviser^  classrooms 
shcps.  and  in.structors  fcr  all  enroUces  who  ^^'^^  to  take  advantage 
of  their  ofT-time  to  improve  their  education  «1!?«*^^V  l^oh  Ot.r 
The  goal  of  every  vouth  who  enters  the  C  C  C.  is  a  Job.  Our 
prograrn  IS  centered  around  the  idea  of  making  each  V^'^^h  capabla 
of  getting  emplovment  The  entire  pattern  of  cainp  life  is  directed 
toward  the  end  of  helping  the  boy  find  a  useful  p  ace  In  society 
wlTere  he  can  earn  his  own  living.  It  can  and  should  take  advan- 
taee  of  Its  unusual  opportunities  to  teach  these  youths  how  to 
work  with  hand  and  brain,  how  to  usd  t  <c1s  and  equipment  avail- 
able 111  the  camps  It  should  teach  them  a  sen^e  of  responsibility 
for  doing  good  work,  permanent,  lasting  work— and  above  all.  IC 
should  teach  them  to  do  an  honest  days  work  ,  _^  ^     , 

^ose  of  us  in  charge  of  C.  C  C.  policy  should  be  alert  to  keep 
our  educational  and  training  programs  abreast  of  the  tirnes  In 
this  critical  period  I  feel  the  corps  shou:d  emphasize  itstra.ning 
esDecially  with  regard  to  mechanized  units  of  all  types.  The  corps 
affords  unusual  opportunities  fcr  training  of  this  character  because 
It  operates  daily  the  largest  fleet  of  peacetime  motorized  units  m 
the  world— a  fleet  In  excess  of  40.000  units. 

This  great  fleet  with  its  daily  problems  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  prese-nts  a  chance  for  practical  training  which  the  corps 
will  ure  to  the  fullest  advantage  The  corps  operates  tractors 
lackhammers.  and  other  mechanical  units  It  utilizes  tools  of 
almcst  every  description  Camp  facilities  for  sanitation,  lighting, 
and  water  offer  additional  training  advantages 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  also  should  continue  to  stresa 
the  development  of  physical  hardihood,  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  orderline.s-  discipline,  ai.d  personal  hygiene,  and  good  citlzen- 
KhiD  and  love  of  country  The  academic,  vocational,  and  job-train- 
ing features  of  camp  life  should  be  directed  to  turning  cut  good 
Americans.  ,     ,    .       .i  j  w     u 

Shcu'd  the  C  C.  C  be  made  permancnf  My  desk  Is  piled  high 
with  requests  from  communities  for  location  of  camps.  The  work 
nrolects  proposed  in  cur  fields,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  parks 
would  kwp  the  corps  of  the  present  size  occupied  for  from  30  to 
50  years  From  another  angle,  each  year  sees  another  crop  of 
youths  reaching  voung  manhood  and  a  large  percentage  of  them 
unable  to  find  Jobs,  either  because  of  employment  lag  or  their 
own  inexperience.  Until  such  time  as  these  youths  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  private  Industry,  business,  and  agriculttire.  I  belirvo  there 
Is  justification  for  continuance  of  the  C  C  C.  I  believe  It  should 
be  made  permanent. 

In  recent  months  some  crltlcUms  of  corps  expenditures  have 
developed  While  praising  the  corps  as  a  whole,  siime  critics  have 
I  taken  the  position  that  the  11,000  a  year  which  It  costs  to  main- 
'  tain  a  young  man  in  the  corps  for  1  year  is  too  high.  In  this 
connection  the  charge  is  usually  made  that  too  large  a  share  of 
the  $1  000  enroUee  annual  cost  goes  to  civilian  personnel.  These 
attacks  may  be  attributed  largely  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
C  C  C  funds  are  expended,  a  misapprehension  of  corps  objectives 
and  corps  accomplishments  or  policies. 

A  break-down  of  this  $1  000  a  year  enrollee  cost  figure  shows  that 
$790  is  expended  In  the  form  of  real  wages  for  the  enrollee  and 
I2C9  91  for  pay  of  civilians  supplies,  and  equipment.  Of  the  $1,000 
total  the  enrollee  allci.s  home  to  dependents  $264  If  this  sum  la 
eliminated  from  the  $1,000  item  and  charged  against  relief  expendi- 
tures the  cost  of  maintaining  a  boy  in  the  corps  for  1  year,  except- 
ing relief  charges,  would  be  $736 

The  real  wages  paid  each  enrollee  including  his  $30  a  month 
cash  allowance  ($22  goes  to  his  dependents)  and  all  other  items 
which  he  woiUd  receive  If  he  were  working  for  a  private  employer, 
is  $790  09.     It  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Pav •3''*  ^^ 

I    Subsistence —      ^39  86 

:    Clothing.--. - - 60  00 

Travel-- - - — -       32  41 

Hospitalization ^"  -^^ 


Umltatlon    subtotal $625.09 
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Shelter,     including     construction,     rehabilitation . 

heat   light,  water,  and  routine  maintenance $50  97 

Laundry 5  16 

Education 13  34 

Wplfare 42 

Burial    expenses 31 

Stibtotal •70.  20 

Grand  total 695  29 

General    supplies . 1  95 

Sanitary  supplies 1.31 

Scap.  candles,  matches,  «te 1  20 

Bfddmg.   etc 3  30 

Salety  equipment,  such  a«  fire  extinguishers,  etc..  1.  13 

Mess  equipment 31 

Ambulancee:   and   trucks 8  37 

Work  equipment -.  31  48 

Repairs  to  the  above 38  80 

Transportation  of  above 6  95 

Subtotal - 94  80 

Total   real   wages.- 790.09 

The  following  tabic  shows  how  the  $20951  is  utilized: 

Pay  of  civilians 190  23 

Travel  of  civilians 4   18 

Pas-senger  cars 2  79 

Communications 1   97 

Rents 2  09 

Office  supplies 88 

Office   equipment 1  02 

Repairs  to  equipment 47 

Transportation  of  above 1  09 

Structures 1  96 

P.-^intir.g  and  binding . 75 

Claims __. 15 

Miscellaneous 2  33 

Total  overhead  costs 209  91 

The  above  figures  include  the  pay  of  the  camp  commander,  the 
project  superintendent  who  supervises  the  work  program,  the  fore- 
men who  supervi.so  directly  the  work  projects,  the  educatUmnl  ad- 
viser, the  camp  doctor,  the  camp  chaplain — in  short  the  men  who 
manage  tbe  camps,  teach  and  train  the  enrollees,  and  look  after  the 
hfal'h  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  enrollees. 

These  figures.  ba.«:ed  on  7  years  operation  of  the  C  C.  C.  camps, 
represent  the  amounts  which  the  Director,  the  War  Department,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  consider  nece.ssary  for 
a  proper  carrying  out  of  corps  functions  Every  cent  being  ex- 
pended on  the  program  is  needed  if  our  objectives  are  to  be  carried 
cut  efficiently  It  is  futile  to  try  to  determine  whether  C.  C.  C. 
costs  are  too  high  by  simply  dividing  the  average  number  of  en- 
rollees Into  the  total  appropriations  for  the  year.  Tlie  big  deter- 
mining factor  is  to  be  found  in  our  record  of  accomplishments  Arc 
we  getting  our  moneys  worth  in  terms  of  trees  planted,  forests  and 
parks  Improved,  new-  recreational  facilities  developed,  farms  saved 
from  erosion,  floods  checked?  Are  we  getting  value  received  in 
better  citizens— citizens  capable  of  earning  their  own  living.  Inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  better  (juallfled  to  aid  in 
Us  defense''  I  am  confident  that  on  the  basis  of  value  received,  the 
corp-  is  much  more  than  paying  Its  way. 

What  about  the  corps'  future  work  program?  In  what  direction 
should  Its  energies  be  directed  to  best  advantage?  Whatever  sug- 
gestions I  make  in  this  connection,  of  course,  arc  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  national-defense  program.  The  program,  as  out- 
lined below,  is  given  without  reference  to  possible  modifications 
which  national  defense  considerations  might  enuU. 

In  considering  the  corps'  future  program,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
call the  original  purpose  and  scope  of  the  C.  C.  C  .  as  set  down  by 
tbe  President  and  In  acts  of  the  Congress.  These  were  originally 
two-fold — unemployment  relief  and  "restoration  of  the  country's 
depicted  resources.  '  as  stated  in  the  original  act  of  1933.  The  Pres- 
ident himself  in  his  message  of  March  21,  1933.  to  the  Congress 
st.Tted:  -I  proiTose  to  create  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  be 
tised  In  simple  work,  not  Interfering  with  normal  employment, 
aiid  confining  itself  to  forestry,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  flood 
control,  and  similar  projects  •  •  •  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  type  of  work  Is  of  definite,  practical  value,  not 
only  through  the  prevention  of  great  present  financial  loss,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  creating  future  national  wealth." 

The  act  of  March  31.  iy33  in  Us  opening  statement  gives  as  one 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  E.  C  W.  "to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  countr>'8  depleted  natural  resources  •  •  •  in  con- 
nection with  the  furostatlon  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  several  Stales  which  are  suitable  for  timber  production, 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  floods,  and  soil  erosion,  plant  pest 
and  disease  control,  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  repair  of 
paths,  trails,  and  fire  lanes  In  the  national  parks  and  national  for- 
ests, and  such  other  work  on  the  public  domain,  national  and  State, 
and  Government  reservations  •  •  •-"  The  act  goes  on  to  au- 
thorize conservation  work  on  c^iunty.  municipal,  and  private  lands 
but  with  certain  definite  restrictions 

The  act  of  1957  again  emphasized  conservation  and  sets  up  a 
three-fold  program — "to  provide  employment,  to  provide  vocational 
training,  and  to  perform  'us»>ful  public  work  in  connection  with  the 
conservaUon  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 


States,  Its  Territories,  and  Insular  possessions'  •'  The  1937  act  goes 
on  to  say  "the  employment  of  the  corps  •  •  •  tctr  the  protec- 
tion, restoration,  regeneration.  Improvement,  development,  utlliea- 
tlon.  maintenance,  or  enjoyment  of  the  natural  resources  of  lands 
and  waters,  and  the  products  thereof.  Including  forests,  fish,  and 
wildlife  •  •  •  including  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest 
flres.  forest  tree  pests  and  diseases,  soil  erosion,  and  floods." 

This  latter  law  established  the  basic  principles  under  which  the 
corps  functions.  On  July  1.  1939.  the  C.  C  C.  became  a  unit  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  Later,  that  same  year.  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  act  of  June  28  1937.  and  said:  "The  provisions  of  this  act 
ahall  continue  July  1.  1943." 

In  preparing  corps  work  programs,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  new  men  who  enter  the  corps  each  year  are  largely  young.  law, 
untrained  youtl-.s — unskilled,  but  malleable  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent camp  officials,  educational  advisers.  proJ»>ct  superintendent*, 
and  foremen  The  corps  Is  constantly  teaching  new  men  how  to 
work,  for  Its  best  men  arc  always  leaving  to  take  Jobs  for  which 
their  corps  work  has  qualified  them.  The  corps  is  one  of  the  few 
Institutions  In  the  country  which  Is  constantly  tr\ini;  to  get  rid 
of  it.s  best  men  The  camps  themselves  are  highly  mobile.  BulU 
of  portable  units  they  can  be  moved  quickly  from  location  to  loca- 
tion. Being  virtually  self-contained  units,  they  can  b«-  set  up 
practically  anywhere,  subject,  of  course,  to  health  restrictions 

The  corps  Is  splendidly  tilted  for  reforestation,  erosion  control, 
recreational  development,  and  nearly  any  other  kind  of  cnnM  rva- 
tlon  work  In  my  Judgment,  the  corps  should  not  normally  be  used 
on  big  construction  or  engineering  Jobs  usually  handled  by  contrac  t 
As  a  rule  the  C  C  C  should  not  be  used  In  cities  or  nenr  large 
towns  where  there  Is  a  large  surplus  of  vmemployed  adult  laborers 

Naturally,  requests  have  come  to  the  Director's  office  from  locsl 
groups,  and  oftentimes  commercial  b<^dles.  for  approval  of  a  very 
wide  variety  of  projects,  some  of  them  quite  Impracticable,  many 
of  them  totally  unsulted  to  C  C  C  labor,  or  totRlly  outside  the 
field  of  C  C  C  .  or  even  outside  the  field  of  conservation  of  natural 
resotirces  Extermination  of  ragweed  throiiphr-ut  the  United  States, 
and  the  elimination  of  tent  caterpillars  are  typical  of  .•■tich  requests 
for  approval 

I  do  not  think  the  corp.";  should  undertake  work  projects  entailing 
heavy  annual  maintenance  costs  except  where  Ironclad  agreements 
are  made  to  make  certain  that  the  area  developed  will  be  main- 
tained with  non-Federal  funds  No  C  C  C  projects  should  be 
undertaken  on  State  or  private  lands  unless  the  agencies  concerned 
agree  to  maintain  the  project  after  It  l.s  completed  by  the  corps 
Tlie  corps  should  not  engage  In  too  much  maintenance  work  even 
on  Federal  lands.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  should 
normally  be  given  to  projects  >^hlch  require  little  or  no  annual 
maintenance 

i.    REFORESTATION 

Since  1933,  the  corps  has  planted  more  than  2.000.000.000  young 
trees  This  is  a  good  beginning  but  an  enormous  tree-plantlng 
program  remains  to  be  done.  The  conservation  experts  figure  there 
are  some  138.000  000  treeslcss  acres  of  barren  or  only  partly  stocked 
forest  land,  marginal  and  submarglnal  farm  and  pasture  In  th  s 
country  which  might  well  be  producing  some  human  benefits  Tree 
planting  Is  a  permanent  Investment  for  the  future  Tree  planting 
Is  popular.  Is  sound,  is  badly  needed,  and  the  best  part  of  It  is  tliat 
It  requires  little  or  no  annual  maintenance  C  C  C  enrollees  can 
collect  seed,  prepare  tree  nurseries,  grow  the  seedlings,  and  plant 
them  out  where  needed — for  they  have  been  doing  all  these  things 
for  the  past  7  years. 

2     rOREST    IMPROVEME>rr 

Much  timber  stand  or  forest  Improvement  has  been  done,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  Federal  and  State  land 
untouched. 

The  removal  of  decadent,  crooked,  diseased,  and  "weed"  or  worth- 
less trees  from  existing  forest  stands  is  worth  while  and  permanent 
Improvement  of  the  forest  The  pruning  of  tree  limbs  would  pay 
in  future  returns  from  quality  trees.  Not  only  the  proper  thinning 
of  young  forest  stands  but  all  this  work  leaves  the  forest  in  better 
condition  than  It  was.  Insuring  faster  growth  of  better  trees,  and 
again — It  requires  no  maintenance. 

3.  roarsT  pnoTEcnoK 

It  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  not  to  protect  forests  after  they 
are  planted  or  Improved  Forests  must  be  protected  from  fire. 
In.sects.  and  fungous  disea'-es  The  biggest  single  contribution  the 
C  C  C.  has  made  to  conservation  has  been  to  forest  protection  In  all 
of  Its  phases  The  function  of  the  corps,  however,  should  be  as  an 
emergency  help,  to  do  those  things  which  the  regular  protective 
organizations  cannot  do.  The  C.  C.  C  contribution  to  forest  pro- 
tection has  covered  a  wide  field  Protective  Improvements  perhaps 
linve  occupied  the  largest  amount  of  enrollee  time — fire  Uiokout 
towers  and  cabins,  telephone  lines,  and  truck  trails,  fire  hazard 
reduction,  firebreaks,  store  hous^es.  and  guard  cabins;  while  en  flght- 
iiiK  forest  fires  alone  a  total  of  more  than  5.000.000  man-days  has 
been  spent.  In  addition,  on  millions  of  acres,  the  control  of  many 
different  kinds  of  Injurious  forest  Insects  and  dangerous  tree  disease* 
has  been  secured.  This  protection  work  must  be  contlnu'd  How- 
ever, a  capital  investment  should  be  made  only  following  agreement 
by  the  respective  public  and  private  owners  to  operate  and  malD- 
tatn  these  protective  facilities. 

4.    SOIL    EROSION    PREVENTION 

The  saving  from  total  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  our  be.st  farm 
soils  has  been  aided  greatly  by  the  corps,  largely  through  sample 
work  on  farms  and  demonstrations  by  the  C.  C.  C.    Not  only  has  tbe 
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corps  helped  materially  In  this  soil  saving,  but  ^he  e"rollecs  them^ 
•elves  havelearned  first-hand  what  conservation  of  the  soil  is,  and 
how  to  conKAre  It  as  weU  as  much  about  farm-land  maniigement 
^is  ^  mc^rrorth-whUe  work,  from  mor«  than  one  aagle;  It  should 
bo  continued.  

S.    n-OOD  CONTSOL 

The  late  Director  went  on  record  In  January  1938  In  an  address 
^IZ  the'  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference  as  strongly  ^ «7;;;nf^^'j! 
us*  of  the  C   C   C    in  upstream  engineerini?  as  a  part  of  tne  long 
J^nanonal  plan  for  nood  control  as  projected  by  the  Congress  in 
1936.     At  that  time  Mr   Fechncr  said.  In  part 

•There  Is  a  splendid  field  and  a  proper  one  for  the  C'^"^^"  ^°"; 
Berv^ion  Corpi^to  engage  In  those  types  of  "f ^^^^^"."^^%^J  Jf 
v.hich  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  probh-m  "^  «°«fj^^°''"°^ 
Small  gullies  In  denuded  mountains,  bare  '''■^'^^%"7"^^^f,^,\  ^^^ 
again  a  forest  cover,  the  building  of  .small  pond-s  and  ■^^^^^"^'^  ",^" 
the  heads  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  our  ^\l-'JlZ'^^me\obe 
continued  forest  protection  activities-would  seem  ^° J^l\°  °l 
proper  work  for  the  corps  This  Is  especially  ^'^%^''''°^^'Zlfnl 
the  tvpe  of  workers  In  the  corps-young  men  full  of  '"^^Tf^*^"^ 
enthiislism  for  the  outdoors  who  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in  camps 
riaUdT  Slated  mountain  areas,  individual  projects  srnaim 
themselves  but  extremely  important  as  a  part  of  i^ewh°le  problem 
Such  tvpes  of  work  cannot  be  contracted  for  and  moremer  would 
fcave  little  or  no  appeal  to  older,  more  seasoned  workers 

6     WIIDLITE     RESTORATION 

The  corps  has  already  made  a  large  contribution  to  American 
wildlife  if  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  development  of  many  areas. 
hi  herto  unusable  by  wildlife,  into  suitable  habitats,  restmg  and 
breeding  places  for  birds  and  migratory  waterfowl,  and  in  P^o 
vidmg  sanctuaries  for  game  animals  They  have  doi^e  many  other 
things.  mad6  game  censuses,  planted  food  shrubs  and  trees  for 
garni  food,  and  improved  many  hundreds  of  streams,  lakes^  and 
^nds  for  better  fish  conditions,  as  well  as  ^uilt  many  lakes  and 
ponds.  All  this  is  a  worth-while  contribution  to  America  s  wUdlUe 
resources  and  more  needs  to  be  done. 

7.    PUBLIC -RANGE    DFVELOPMZNT 

Since  April  1935  the  corps  has  been  a.-slgnins  camps  for  the 
Improvement  and  development  of  the  public-range  lands  of  the 
iT  Western  States.  There  are  141,228.423  acres  of  such  lands,  much 
of  which  needs  to  be  brought  back  to  somewhat  of  [^^^f^l 
carrvlng  capacity  for  sheep  and  cattle,  horses,  goats,  and  forms 
S  w idllfe  Development  of  water,  Including  reservoirs  spring 
developments,  water  holes,  wells,  and  other  watering  placets,  building 
of  drift  fences,  corrals,  and  stock  appurtenances,  stopping  range 
erosion,  and  actual  revegetation  of  depleted  ranges  are  some  of 
the  work  done. 

These  work  projects  In  order  to  perfect  control  and  use  of  the 
range  areas  are  necessarily  scattered  because  concentration  of 
livestock  would  add  to  destructive  conditions.  While  the  C.  C_  C 
camps  may  be  said  to  be  located  in  the  "wide-open  spaces^  their 
establishment,  administration,  and  malnteiuMice  has  been  satis- 
factory because  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  all  agencies 

This  tvpe  of  work  Is  worth  while  and  needs  to  be  done^  It 
could  not  be  done  by  contract  labor,  and  probably  no  other  Federal 
agency  Is  as  well  Qtted  to  do  It  as  the  C    C    C. 

8.   OtrrDOOR   RECREATION 

In  the  park  and  recreation  field  the  C.  C.  C  has  made  Its  greatest 
ccntributlon  toward  the  conservation  of  both  natural  and  human 
resources  An  increase  of  100  percent  m  State-park  ac.-eage  alone 
since  1933  has  resulted  almost  entirely  from  the  encouragement  to 
expansion  taken  by  the  States  from  the  availablhty  of  C  C  C  man- 
Dower  and  funds  for  development  purposes.  Several  States  which 
had  no  State  parks  7  years  ago  now  have  areas  acquired  under  this 
stimulus  and  are  actively  cooperating  in  the  N;uion-w-ide  program 
for  coordinated  recreational  planning.  Others  have  added  to  exist- 
ing areas  and  brought  new  parks  into  their  systems. 

The  C  C  C  has  given  protection  to  and  developed  recreational 
facilities  In  Federal.  State,  and  local  areas  on  a  scale  which  would 
have  been  impos-sible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  National. 
State  county  and  metropolitan  parks  the  corps,  under  technical 
supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service,  has  carried  out  forest  and 
soil  conservation  work,  built  sanitary  and  visitor  accommodation 
facilities  constructed  bridges,  dams,  and  trails;  and  accomplished 
numerous  Jobs  providing  many  essentials  for  wider  and  better  use  of 
these  areas  such  as  trail  and  historical  markers,  guardrails,  parking 
areas,  and  bathing  facilities. 

Extensive  recreational  facilities  have  also  been  provided  In  Na- 
tional and  State  forests  throughout  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  accomplishments  to  date,  a  big  program  in  park 
work  remains  ahead  for  the  C  C  C.  The  park,  parkway,  and  recre- 
ational area  study,  authorized  by  Congress  and  now  l>eing  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Park  Service  cooperatively  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States.  Is  mapping  out  the  future  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  study  has 
found  present  facilities  to  be  inadequate  and  calls  for  the  pro- 
vision of  extensive  additional  areas  and  developments  Because  of 
its  experience  and  proved  effectiveness,  the  C.  C  C  will  be  looked  to 
lor  continued  assistance  in  this  program  for  many  years  to  come. 


Conscription  of  Wealth 

EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  13  aegislative  day  of  Mcniday.  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr  LEE.  Mr.  Prosident.  in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Mr.  Jay  Franklin,  in  his  column  We.  the  People,  has 
an  article  headed:  •Conscription  of  wealth  held  necessary 
to  successful  defense  program." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  an  amendment  has  been 
submitted  to  be  printed,  and  is  lying  on  the  table,  and  will 
be  ofTered  at  the  proper  time  to  the  conscription  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  conscription  of  wealth. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  does  the  amendment  propose 
the  conscription  of  all  wealth  by  capital  levy? 

Mr.  LEE.    No:  it  provides  for  a  series  of  forced  loans. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Are  the  persons  who  have  to  loan  the  money 
to  be  selected  by  lot  in  the  .same  way  that  they  are  selected 
in  the  selective  draft,  or  is  everybody's  property  to  be  taken 

at  once? 

Mr.  LEE.  No:  there  would  be  a  regi.'^t ration  of  property 
and  income,  and  they  would  be  classified  in  a  classification 
similar  to  the  income  tax.  and  each  person  would  be  required 
to  buy  Government  bonds  to  finance  the  defense  program  in 
proportion  to  his  ability,  as  determined  by  his  wealth  and 
income,  just  as  we  require  persons  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion 

to  their  ability. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  propose  to  present  that 
matter  to  the  Senate  while  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
is  pending? 

Mr.  LEE.     Yes. 

I  renew  my  request   to  have  the  article  printed   In  the 

Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Ausrust    13.   19401 
We.    THE   People — Conscription    or   Wealth    Held    Necessary 
.  Successfvl  Defense  Prooram 
(By   Jay   Ftanklln) 

One  element  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  In  the  congressional 
debates  on  the  national  service  bill  Is  the  vital  matter  of  national 
morale. 

The  conscription  bill,  as  now  reported.  Is  too  narrow  and  too 
half-hearted  a  measure  to  arouse  the  national  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  liberals,  by  labor,  and 
by  ycung  people,  as  an  undemocratic  measure  to  conscript  the 
•have-nots "  for  the  defeiise  of  the  "haves "  and  as  a  n^ans  to 
outflank  the  social  reforms  of  the  New  Deal  and  hence  to  weaken 
the  national  unity. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  same  people  who 
boggle  at  the  idea  of  drafting  a  million  young  men  a  year  into  the 
Army  warm  up  to  the  far  more  drastic  idea  of  total  defense. 

The  theory  of  total  defense  is  something  new  in  our  national 
life  Its  chief  selling  point  at  the  moment  is  that  It  promises  to 
eliminate  slackers  en  the  one  hand  and  profiteers  on  the  ether. 
With  private  industry  whittling  away  the  safeguards  against 
profiteering  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  with  labor  gen- 
erally oppoj^ed  to  the  draft,  this  argtiment  Is  one  which  has  great 
api>eal. 

DANGER    or    PROFIT    MOTIVE 

The  advocates  of  total  defense  make  their  stand  on  the  un- 
assailable principle  that  defense  Is  the  concern  of  everyone  and 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  volunteers  in  either  Industry  or  the  armed 
forces.  They  believe  in  a  registration  and  conscription — as 
needed — of  every  man  and  wom?in  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
65.  They  believe  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  would  wel- 
come this  plan  to  utilize  and  coordinate  all  their  energies,  rather 
than  to  delegate  the  Job  solely  to  a  group  of  youngsters  t>etween 
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liuiii;!!^.  a.r.a  lo  periorm    us«iui   puoiic  wofk  in  cuiiiit-vLnni 
coDfiervation  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
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the  aces  of  21  and  31  They  believe  that  total  repL^tratlon  would 
be  effective  in  prevetitlng  the  V!.«:e  of  a  purely  military  conscrip- 
tion to  break  down  Irving  ."^tandard-s  and  enhance  social  Insecurity. 

They  also  feel  that  a  draft  on  the  people  should  be  acct  mpanied  by 
the  conscription  Oi  industry,  communications  and  capital  Such  a 
draft  would  tend  to  diminish  the  ugly  spectacle  of  Industries  refus- 
ing to  aid  national  defense  unless  britjed  to  do  so  and  of  property 
u  mg  the  national  emergency  to  enhance  Its  power  over  the  country's 
future 

The  advocates  of  total  defense  argue  that  the  experience  of  b.^th 
France  and  England  show  that  the  profit  motive  can  be  exceedlt.gly 
dangerous  in  time  of  crisi.>i  and  that  the  delays  of  private  lndu.«:try 
which  flow  out  of  consideration  of  prcflts  and  taxes  constitute  the 
chief  obstacle  to  effective  defense  In  an  age  of  split-second  timing 
and  streamlined  offensives 

DOCTRINE   OF  VNITT 

In  other  words,  total  dtfeuse  is  a  doctrine  of  national  unity  wnicn 
offers  quick  and  willing  results.  Without  this  unity,  we  see  business 
urging  conscription  of  manpower  but  sliylng  away  from  conscription 
of  horsepower;  and  we  sec  latxjr  urging  the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  the  conscription  of  prcflts  through  excess-preflts  taxes, 
while  It  insists  tiiat  the  people  of  this  country  shall  not  be  coerced 
Into  the  national  service 

Disunion  and  mutual  recrimination  belong  of  necessity  to  any- 
thing less  than  a  national-defen.se  program  which  gi)€s  the  whole 
hog  and  worries  no  more  over  the  fate  of  the  individual  busine&s 
concern  than  it  does  over  the  fate  of  the  individual  man  in  uniform. 
A  machine  gun  reccjgnlze*  no  distinction  between  the  businessman 
and  his  employe,  and  a  dive  bomber  Is  as  apt  to  hit  a  tenement 
house  as  a  factory 

All  of  these  measures— Including  military  conscription — are  merely 
tools  or  weapons  to  help  us  fight  effectively.  They  offer  no  guaran- 
tee of  victory  But  if  there  is  one  lesson  of  military  history  it  Is 
this:  That  the  side  with  the  newer  weapons  defeats  the  side  with 
the  obsolete  weapons;  that  courage  is  no  substitute  for  tanks  or 
planes,  and  that  tanks  and  plane.s  are  no  defense  against  treachery, 
folly,  or  demoralization  behind  the  lines. 

Many  observers  of  the  latest  dogfight  on  Capitol  Hill  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  President,  regardless  of  the  effi'ct  on 
the  elections,  mu^t  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  total  defense  as  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  D  mi>cratic  platform,  or  else  America  will 
stiunble  and  blunder  into  the  same  tragic  procession  of  those  na- 
tions whose  x.atchword  waj  "too  little  and  too  late"  instead  of  "too 
much  and  too  soon." 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  Chicago  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  I'K.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  RALPH  INGERSOLL 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Ralph  Inger.'>oll, 
published  in  PM.  of  the  issue  of  August  6.  1940,  relative  to 
the  recent  addr»'ss  delivered  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  in  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  New  York  PM  of  August  6,  1940) 

DEN(^t_NCINC  LINDBERGH 

I  say  very  simply  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  in  his  speech  in  Chicago 
Sunday  identified  himself  as  spokesman  No.  1  for  the  "fifth  column  ' 
The  "fifth  column,  ■  in  America,  as  in  Mndrld.  is  a  group  who  love 
their  country's  enemies  and  who  first  argue  and  th»"n  fli:ht  for 
them  The  Fascist  states,  as  General  Pershing  said,  have  "sworn 
to  destroy  the  American  idea  "  Germany  under  Hitler  Is  thor- 
oughly Identified  as  the  archenemy  of  democracy,  and  as  such  is 
the  archenemy  of  the  arrhdrmocracy,  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  Sund:»y  Colonel  Lindbi  rph  first  tried  to  frighten  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  saying  "A  war  between  us  (the  United  States 
and  Germany)  could  easily  last  for  generations  and  bring  all  civUl- 
Eaticn  tumbling  •  •  »."  then  counseled  "cooperation"  •  •  • 
'"never  imncs.-lble  wh-Mi  there  is  sufficient  gain  on  b<ith  sides  " 

These  are  "fifth-column"  statements,  naked  and  unashamed. 
They  are  preachment  of  the  inevitability  of  German  conquest,  de- 
featism— followed  by  the  suggestion  that  if  we  deal  rca.sonably  with 
the  conqueror,  he  will  deal  reasonably  with  us.  These  are  the 
things  fifth  columnists"^frlends  of  their  country's  enemies— have 
been  saying  for  years  now — in  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Norway, 
In  Prance. 

Not  all  the  slick  Goebbels-like  reasonableness  of  Lindbergh's  wind- 
up  will  wip."  these  things  out.  neither  his  argtiment  that  European 


affairs  are  too  messy  anyway,  nor  his  g"y  appeal  to  social  conscious- 
ness with  his  Chinese  proverbs  about  the  rich  t>ein«  tiv>  rich  nnd 
the  poor  being  too  poor.  Ooebbels'  genius  has  always  been  that  he 
WTapped  his  poison  In  sweet  reasonableness — the  same  sweet  rca- 
•cnablrnrss  that  took  Chamberlain  In  and  led  to  Munich 

Llndb<rt;h  is  a  political  novice  His  speech  was  posttrradunte  work. 
Obviously,  he  was  helped  In  WTlting  if  Who  are  the  people  who 
did  his  thlnklne  and  heljx-d  In  his  writing?     Who  are  hi>  gang? 

Some  weeks  ai,'o  I  wrote  in  this  newspaper  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  appeascr  argutni  that  the  mayor  of  a  city  should  cooperate 
with  the  gangst«^r  if  the  latter  gets  big  enough  and  tough  enough 
and  seems  here  to  slay. 

This  Is  the  reasoning  in  Colonel  Ll.ndbergh's  spet^ch.  whatever 
group  prepared  It  for  him.  This  Is  the  way  Fascist  "fifth  column- 
ists '  woik 

I  denounce  Col  Charles  A  Lindbergh  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Fascist  "fifth  column  "  in  America. 

Ralph  Incersoll. 


The  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNKCTICl'T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  13  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  COL  ANSON  T.  McCOOK 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July  number  of  the  American  Legion  magazine  under  the  title 
"Above  All,  the  Constitution."  written  by  Col.  Anson  T.  Mc- 
Cock.  of  Hartford.  Conn.  I  believe  a  McCook  has  taken  his 
part  in  every  war  in  which  our  Nation  has  been  engaged — 
always  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  education,  medicine, 
and  the  law.  Connecticut's  "fir.hting  McCooks"  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to  and  attachment  for  those  funda- 
mentals of  the  Constitution  which  have  ever  been  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  American  patriots.  An  eminent  lawyer  and  a 
veteran  officer  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  It  is 
singularly  appropriate  that  Colonel  McCook  has  been  asked  to 
write  the  first  of  a  seiies  of  articles  dealing  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Legion.     I  comme  nd  his  paper  to  the  notice  of  Senators. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   American   L<g;on   Magazine   of  July    1940) 

ABOVE  ALL,  THE  CON.STITimON — "IX)  UPHOLD  AND  DEFEND  THE  CONSTTTU- 
TION  OF  THE  INITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

(By   Anson   T.   McCook) 

There  Is  nothing  flabby  about  the  American  Ixgion  or  Its  con- 
stitution Both  are  active  and  vigorous  The  very  first  mandate 
of  the  preamble  culls  for  something  posilive — "to  uphold  and 
defend." 

But  why  give  first  Importance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?     Why  shotild   it   need  defending?   Let's  s<-e: 

In  three  great  nations  one  man  can  create  war  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, at  any  time,  for  any  cause,  for  nu  cause  at  all.  One  man. 
Hitler,  said  the  word — and  German  bombs  rained  on  Polls!;  cities 
and  villages,  then  on  Norway,  then  on  Uulland  and  Belgium.  One 
man.  Mussolini,  ordered  the  invasion  of  Abyssuiiii  i,nd  Albania, 
and  it  was  done.  One  man.  Stalin,  decided  to  attack  Finland,  and 
Soviet  troops  began  their  march  In  each  case.  Just  one  man's 
word  -and  ull  hl.s  p^'oplc  followed  automuticaliy  along  the  paili  of 
blood  and  destructitn.  powerless  to  prevent  Powerless,  because 
without  realizing  it  they  had  permitted  a  centralized  government 
to  gain  control  over  the  press,  the  r;idio.  their  courts,  their  lib- 
erties. They  no  longer  had  a  living  constitution  siUth  as  ours  to 
protect  their  right  to  libten  and  to  speak;  and  so.  being  in 
Ignorance  of  the  facts,  they  had  lost  the  power  to  think  or  .ict 
for  themselves. 

The  builders  of  our  Con.'tltutlon  refused  to  entrust  such  awful 
power  to  any  one  man.  no  matter  who  he  might  be  They  jjlaced 
It  Instead  in  the  hands  of  many,  permlttin;^  war  to  be  declared 
only  by  Congress — by  men  of  our  own  frequ.nt  choosing,  directly 
responsible  to  the  people.  In  defending  the  Constitution,  there- 
fore, we  defend  our  peace. 

Everyone  Is  talking  about  the  coming  Presidential  and  con- 
gressicnal  elections,  freely  and  without  fear  If  we  lived  In  a 
country  where  tlie  people  had  abandoned  their  constitution,  there 
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would  be  only  one  party,  one  set  of  candidates,  one  vmc^-  o^^^ 
Yoti-and  the  Bc-cret  service  would  do  the  r^^^^  Here  the  Con- 
.tiiutlon  protects  us  in  our  free  chOice  of  candidates;  then  P'-o- 
t^ts  them  in  doing  their  duty:  and  finally.  P^^^^^f^  "%^f ;!'"! 
thrm  if  they  violate  their  duy.     It  protecta  us  all  alike,  the  ma- 

^' But 'to'sarthaV'he'LnstUutlon  protects  us  is  only  Partly  m,e^ 
It  U  our  fortress;  but  like  any  fortress  It  can  ^e/end  us  only  while 
we  defend  it  Recofjnlzing  this,  our  Presidents,  beg.nning  with 
George  Wa.shlns;t€)n.  have  been  sworn  to  "P'-eservp.  protect,  ar.d 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.?  '  Indeed,  they  are 
forbidden  to  take  office  without  that  oath,  for  the  Constitution  is 
ours  It  belongs  to  each  one  of  us;  and  any  offlciaL  any  c  tizen 
w-ho  seeks  either  to  override  It  or  to  evade  it  Is  attacking  you  and 
me  in  our  most  precious  right  lu-incr  «nrt 

The  Constitution  Is  not  a  drled-up  document,  but  y^'^g  and 
up  to  date  A.s  us  opening  words  tell  u.^  AVe  ^^^e  p^'^P/^^,,"^,^"^^ 
It  Its  obligations  and  Us  benefits  rt.n  to  each  "^e  of  lis  It  is 
not  rigid,  but  strong  and  elastic  to  fit  present  and  ^^^ure  neods^ 
Bein^  the  peoples,  it  has  been  amended  by  u.  whenever  there  was 
need^  but.  bem^  the  peoples,  it  can  be  altered  only  m  accordance 
with  lis  terms      An\thing  els*  is  tyranny  ,„,^„r=    i«»-vprs 

Who  preparea  it?  Liberals  and  conservatives,  farm-rs,  'a;*^"''- 
BclVnt'st^s  most  of  them  young  men,  all  ^«'"-Jf  .?;i'77,^,,';;  \^l 
•  people  The.-^e  men  had  the  courage  and  the  *»^f o™,^°i'^^^^„"^^ 
ration  forward  on  its  road  of  liberty  and  opportunity  with  only 
rufflctent  traffic  regulations  to  make  the  peoples  control  more 
eff«:tU^  and  more  permanent  In  a  wonderful  preamble  of  31 
JlrTple  words  they  stated  Its  objects.     Read   that  preamble,  then 

%^ur^Tns5rtlt"r,^frrS"o?Vvernment  Is  the  -st  powerful 
engine  in  the  world,  set  on  three  points  of  balance  It  iseff^clue 
omy  whUe  that  balance  is  maintained  between  Congress.  P^^s  dent^ 
and  courts-none  more  important  than  the  other,  each  one  vital  to 
the  engine's  functioning.  The  BUI  of  Rights,  two  pages  long,  is 
packeS'^Uh  tWnSs  that 'seem  as  common  as  the  air  we  »--the^-^J 
vet  are  as  esM-nlial  to  our  happiness  a.s  air  to  life  Freedom  to 
sMak  and  m^  and  worship  G^d;  a  fair  trial,  even  against  the 
Jute  Itself  Teri«ht  to  livo  m  ones  home  without  search  or  mo- 
te^arion  allpow^rs  not  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
remain  the  peoples  and  the  States  i,„,,„,o,rf 

Across  the  water,  the  pt^ople  of  the  dictatorship  nations  bartered 
away  their  constitutions  for  glittering  promises  of  greater  comfort. 
Todav  they  are  paying  for  that  comfort.  If  it  be  comfort,  in 
Kglmentation  and^  lar-a  dreadful  price  indeed  This  Is  what 
Ab^rharn  Lincoln  had  In  mind  when  he  Insisted  that  If  S^^vemmeru 
was  to  remain  for  the  people,  it  must  also  be  of  and  by  the  people. 

Our  coCntry  has  been  \ho  happiest  on  earth.  But  these  good 
things  can  bt-  lost  by  us  They  cannot  stand  except  through  our 
own  backbone  and  watchfulness  The  dangers  from  without  are 
serious  but  there  can  also  be  political  Trojan  horses  and  borings 
from  within.  What  comes  silently  or  smilingly  is  always  more 
dangerous  than  open  attack  „,„^i„- 

Modern  Germany  and  ancient  Rome  both  were  once  democracies 
In  both  democracy  committed  suicide.  Nor  are  we  immune  In  these 
United  States  The  test  is.  Do  we  care  enough  to  sacrifice  our 
time  and  strength  to  fight  the  fires  of  internal  disunloii  and  dic- 
tatorship while  they  are  yet  small,  to  prepare  against  attack  from 
without?  It  takes  vigilance  and  It  takes  courage  to  preserv-e  our 
peace  and  our  liberties  By  upholding  and  defending  the  Consti- 
tution we  protect  all  that  we  hold  dear  No  task  is  more  worth 
while, 

Delay  in  Airplane  Orders 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OK    NKW   HAMTSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  13  ilegislativc  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


that  the  blame  for  that  faUure  lies  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the 

^'?^'e  "gantic  plane-building  program  required  by  national  defense 
callslor  a  eigantic  expansion  of  plant  That  expan^sion  Involves  a 
hu^e  r"L  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  Should  the  emergency 
abrupt iv  ceL  th?v  would  be  left  with  a  ma-^s  of  useless  factories  on 
the"  hands  Yot.  under  existing  tax  laws,  they  could  gel  credU  for 
amortY^ng  their  new  plant  investment  only  over  a  long  period  of 

^'"M^nths  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  amortization  rules 
of  the  tax  law  be  amended  to  permit  full  deduction  of  the  cost  of 
plant  expansion  over  a  5-year  period.  That  '^^^^^J^'^^^^''%''l 
most  officials  in  Washington,  including  Secretary  Morgenthau.  But 
U  did  not  satisfy  President  Roosevelt.  He  would  permit  no  change 
in  the  araortl/atlon  rules  unless  at  the  same  time  a  new  excess- 
profile  tax  was  enacted. 

Nc:w  the  principle  of  excess-profits  taxation  at  a  time  like  the 
present  is  perfectly  sound.  We  had  a  heavy  excess-profits  tax  dur- 
ing the  last  war  and  we  will  assuredly  have  one  to  cover  the  present 
period  of  enormous  military  expenditures.  The  trouble  with  the 
Presidents  scheme  is  that  adopting  such  a  tax  requires  an  extensive 
revision  of  the  tax  structure.  Tliat  takes  time,  w-hereas  the  war 
planes  must  be  built  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  To  make  the 
amortization  change  wait  upon  passage  of  an  excess-profits  tax  Is  to 
delay  the  plane  program  for  months. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  While  Congress  wrestles  with 
revision  of  the  tax  structure,  the  airplane  plants  are  not  being  ex- 
panded and  the  planes  are  not  being  turned  out  for  the  defense  of 
America  The  national  defense  must  wait  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  In- 
dulges his  bent  for  socialistic  ideas.  The  Army  must  fret  anxiously 
because  the  President  is  afraid  to  offend  his  left-wing  supporters  by 
.seeming  to  grant  a  favor  to  'big  btisiness  •  The  supposed  political 
interests  of  Mr    Roosevelt  come  first.    Defense  comes  second. 


EDITORLAL    FROM    CINCINNATI    TIMES-STAR 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  Monday.  August  12.  1940.  com- 
menting on  the  delay  in  securing  airplanes  for  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  AuE:ust  12.  1940 1 

WHT    33    PLANES    .<«E    ON    ORDER 

In  June  Congress  appropriated  $400,000,000  for  the  ptu-chase  of 
4  000  war  planes  needed  by  the  Army  To  date,  according  to  War 
Secretary  Stimson.  the  Army  has  been  able  to  sign  contracts  for 
ex«.ctly  33  planes. 

Stimson  puts  the  blame  for  this  disgraceful  performance  upon  the 
faUure  of  Congress  to  grant  tax  lenience  to  concerns  which  must 
expand  their  plants  to  manufacture  the  new  planes.    He  did  not  say 
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OF 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON   ARTHUR   D. 

MAS8ACHUSETTS 


HEALEY.   OP 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  network  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  station  WOL,  August  12.  1940: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  discu.ss  with 
you  tonight  a  phase  of  the  national-defense  program  which. 
althouKh  vital  and  of  primary  Importance,  is  temporarily  at  least, 
obscured  from  the  plans  which  are  being  formulated  and  expedited 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  subject  of  adequate  housing  for  the  employees 
of  otir  defense  Industries.  Housing  that  Is  modem,  clean,  and 
sanitary,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  rentals  commensurate 
with  their  incomes  by  the  thousands  of  workers  and  their  families 
who  have  flocked  to  indu-strial  centers  and  who  will  continue  to 
migrate  In  Increased  numbers  as  our  tremendous  industrial  defens* 
program  goes  into  high  gear.  The  communities  cannot  hope  to 
cope  with  this  burden.  Thousands  of  workers  streaming  Into  their 
cities  each  week  mtist  be  supplied  with  shelter  if  they  are  to 
stay.  yet.  in  ma«t  instances,  housing  for  those  already  employed 
is  limited.  Private  Industry  is  eager  to  do  its  share  In  meeting 
this  problem,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  assume  the  entire  risk  involved 
The  cities  themseUes  are  not  financially  able  to  supply  even  the 
temporary  housing  which  these  workers  reqture  It.  therefore, 
devolves  on  the  Federal  Government  to  a.'isume  the  responsibility 
of  providing  adequate  housing  for  those  who  are  being  employed 
in  the  key  industrial  centers,  fabricating  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments for  defense. 

This  subject  on  its  face  may  seem  remote  and  undramatlc. 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  degree  of  success  of  our  entire  defense 
program  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  Its  early  and  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

i  If  we  plunge  ahead,  developing  defense  Industries  with  no  regard 
for   where   the    people    who   work    in    those    industries   are    to   live. 

I    then  we  may  expect  to  run  into  the  same  bottlenecks,  and  experl- 

I    ence  the  same  gigantic   waste  as   in   1917 

I        In    1917  we  were  totally   unprepared   to  cope   with   the   housing 

I    emergency   with    which   we    were    confronted.     Today   we    are    pre- 

j  pared  to  meet  that  problem  squarely  and  to  solve  it  before  it 
imperils  our  whole  defense  structure  I  say  that  we  are  prepared, 
but  only  if  we  as  a  nation  begin  by  recognizing  the  basic  impor- 

'    tance  of  decent  housing    in  times  of  emergency  as  well  ao  in  timea 

1    of  world-wide  sUbxlity  and  peace. 


Three  years  ago.  after  decades  of  debate,  the  United  States  Hou.^- 
Inv:  Authority  w.^s  established  with  the  basic  purpose  cf  beginiiln^ 
the  long  fight  to  wipe  out  the  slum  blight  In  the  United  States 
In  that  brief  period  the  accomplishments  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  have  been  many.  The  United  States  Housiiig 
Act  of  1937.  undir  which  it  operates,  providc-d,  and  I  think  wisely, 
for  the  complete  decentralization  of  the  public  housing  program. 
It  was  the  purpose  cf  the  Authority  to  act  as  consultant*  on  tech- 
nical problems  and  iis  the  lending  agency.  Local  autlioritit-s  have 
been  established  under  State  liiws  in  some  500  major  cities,  large 
and  small,  in  this  country  Thu«.  the  decision  of  initiating  lociU 
housing  projects  h:is  been  properly  reposed  In  the  local  housing 
authorities,  who  are  best  qualilied  to  pass  on  their  housing 
reqvilrements  They,  as  vital  component  parts  of  local  govern- 
ment, comprise  a  technical  stiiflt  lor  public  housing  never  before 
equaled  In  any  country  on  earth  We  have,  therefore,  the  ma- 
chinery to  provide  housing  In  connection  with  defense. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  equipped  to  do  this  Job.  it  :s 
only  logical  that  you  should  atk.  Why  not  proceed?  It  springs 
from  the  fact  that  certain  erovips.  and  certain  men.  both  in  and 
out  of  CongreKs  are  maklne  It  their  Job  to  block  public  housing, 
to  Impede  sliinr  clearance,  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  United  Stiit«s 
Housing  Authority  Jvidglng  from  the  continuous  postponement 
of  congressional  action,  their  efforts  have  met  with  a  dangerous 
degree  of  sticcess  The  motives  of  those  opposed  to  slum  clearance 
are  too  well  known  to  merit  extended  comment  Slums,  that  breed 
misery,  disease,  and  crime,  unfortunately  pay  dollars  and  cents 
dividends  to  slum  owners,  although  their  public  co«t  in  terms  of 
health,  fire,  and  police  expense  runs  Into  countless  millions  an- 
nually. 

Immediately  following  the  last  World  Wer  Great  Britain  recog- 
nized its  slum  problems  and  set  about  to  correct  them.  At  the 
beginning  nf  the  present  conflict  in  Europe  England  h^id  cause 
tc  be  thankful  for  its  comprehensive  housing  program  The  Min- 
ister of  Health  has  reported  that  in  1917  36  percent  of  the  men 
examined  for  mlllttiry  service  w-ere  of  full  normal  standard  of 
health  At  the  beginning  cf  the  present  war  83  percent  of  those 
examined  met  that  high  test  Authorities  in  Great  Britain  claim 
that  the  major  factor  in  this  almost  unbelievable  Improvement  in 
national  health  was  the  fact  that  n  zre&t  majority  of  those  In  the 
lowest  income  groups  were  provided  with  decent,  sanitary  housing 
and  healthful,  wholesome  environments.  That  Jib  was  accom- 
plished through  much  the  same  plan  that  we  have  developed  That 
experience,  th^se  cold  statistics  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  often  re- 
peated statement  that  p*>ople  make  the  slums  It  is  the  slum 
that  molds  and  warps  and  destroys  the  man.  Great  Britain  found 
that  the  home- the  home  cf  the  lowest  wage  earner— was  the  very 
foundation  of  the.  defense  of  her  Empire 

Today.  America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  national  defense 
program  Billions  have  been  appropriated  for  preparedness  pur- 
poses. Airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  battleships — but  wc  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  thnt  adequate  housing  is  Ju.'-t  as  es.<entlr.l  to 
the  success  and  speedy  completion  of  cur  defense  program  us 
are   munitions. 

In  more  than  150  key  cities,  wherein  are  located  the  plants 
of  Industries  vital  to  our  defeubc  program,  already  there  has 
developed  a  serious  hciislrog  shortage. 

In  New  England  alone,  and  I  stress  New  England  because  that 
Is  my  section  of  the  country,  and  I  am  familiar  with  existing 
conditions  there — there  are  12  cities  that  are  desperately  in  need 
of  housing. 

In  Newport.  R  I.  where  a  large  naval  station  and  torpedo 
plant  are  located.  It  is  estimated  that  1.800  additional  homes 
are  needed. 

In  Quincy.  Mass..  the  home  of  the  B.nhlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, there  Is  imperative  need  of  2.000  homes 

In  Pawtuckrt  R  I  .  more  ih;in  500  homes  are  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Increased  employment  in  Industrial  plants 
In   that  section. 

Other  examples  of  acute  huus.ng  shortages  arc  Bath.  Maine, 
where  500  new  hnm'^s  are  needed  for  employees  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works:  Bridgeport.  Conn  .  400  homes;  Hartford.  Conn  . 
1.000 — and  these  figures  represent  the  shortage  as  It  already 
exists.  Other  New  England  cities,  with  which  1  am  acquainted, 
requesting  assistance  in  meeting  a  housing  crisis  are:  Ports- 
mouth N  H  and  New  London  and  New  Britain.  Cimn  And 
I  know  that  these  conditions  can  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  cities  throughout  the  country  where  defense  industries 
are  shifting  Into  high  gear 

Let  us  for  a  moment  lo<>k  backward.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  which  was  given  the  Job  of  providing 
housing  in  1917  and  1918  proves  that  housing  was  the  bottleneck 
In  the  production  program.  One  airplane  factory  in  New  Jersey 
at  that  time  reported  a  Ipbor  turn -over  of  280  pe'cent  a  month. 
Some  manufacturers  reported  a  slow-down  in  prcKiuctlon  of  as 
much  as  30  percent  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  for 
workers 

In  1917  a  reporter  for  a  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  paper  wrote  of  the 
hounng  problem  created  in  that  city  by  an  influx  of  war  orders: 
•A  trcmendou-ly  diffi^'ult  situation  was  created  in  Bridgeport 
when  munltion-makin.:  .suddenly  Increased  its  population  40  per- 
cent Speculatois  gobbled  up  all  available  land;  the  price  of 
building  materials  rose  25  to  30  percent;  rents  Jumped  20  to  100 
percent. ■• 

Reports  from  the  Fame  city  in  those  days  Indicate  that  the 
Bridgeport  pay  roll  increased  at  the  rate  of  tOOOOOO  per  week 
and   high   rente   absorbed    fully    a    quarter   of   that    amount.     The 


city  was  overcrowded,  beds  were  slept  In  the  clock  around  They 
were  rented  In  shifts.  That  kind  of  a  siiuution  needs  no 
elaboration 

Tod;iy.  23  years  later.  Bridgeport  f^n<i«  itself  in  the  same  h< us- 
ing predicament.  Tlie  New  York  Post  for  Augvist  7.  1940.  reports 
that  the  "'manufacturers  (in  Bridgeport)  cant  go  gunning  for 
ordaps  because  they  know  there  is  no  hou.sing  here  for  incoming 
worrers  ■'  The  same  condition  is  true  in  cities  in  my  State,  and 
certainly  it  is  in  many  others  where  basic   industries  are  KK-nled 

These  situations  must  be  met  by  direct  action  The  United 
States  Hotising  Authority  is  the  one  Federal  agency  equipped  to 
do  the  housing  Job.  It  has  the  technical  staff,  it  has  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  local  authorities  throu<:h' tit  the  United 
States.  When  the  emergency  Is  over,  it  ha^  the  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  the  new  homes  and  putting  them  to  a  public  u«e  in 
connection   with    the    slum  clearance   piogram 

The  cost  of  the  publu-  hiuslng  program.  If  done  thoroughly. 
wl!l  represent  the  smallest  major  item  in  cur  whole  deiense 
program. 

The  World  War  caught  us  totally  unprepared  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem .^t  that  time,  we  had  no  crganlzatlon  capable  of  doing  a 
first-rate  housing  Job  The  Govcmm'-nl  had  no  tacts,  no  ex- 
perience,  and   no   tools      AJl   that    is  different   tod:.y 

The  defense  Job  ahead  of  us  Is  staggering  Our  approach  to  It 
must  be  realisiic.  We  must  meet  each  pioblem  with  a  will  to 
solve  It  We  must  take  first  things  first.  Dcfen.sc  will  collap.se 
If  our  Industrial  workers  are  not  properly  housed  Tliat  is  Item 
No.  1 

S  591.  a  bin  which  passed  the  Senate  more  than  a  year  a«fo  and 
which  would  continue  the  work  of  the  United  St:  te.s  Hous.ng  Au- 
thority, has  been  pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  cf  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  many  weeks 

The  Democratic  Party,  at  Its  national  coi«'entlon  has  committed 
Itself  to  a  continuation  of  this  housing  program  I  quote  the 
plank: 

■"We  have  launched  n  .soundly  conceived  plan  of  loans  and  con- 
tributions to  rid  America  of  overcrowded  slum  dwellings  that  bre -d 
disease  and  crin.e  and  to  replace  them  by  low-cost  housing  projects 
wahln  the  means  of  low-Income  families. 

"Wc  will  extend  and  acccelerate  this  plan  not  only  In  the  con- 
gested city  districts  but  alstj  In  the  small  town  and  farm  anas, 
and  we  will  m  ike  it  a  powerful  arm  of  national  d«fi  ns(  by  supply- 
ing housing  for  the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  and  for  workers 
In  areas  where  indvistry  is  expanding  to  mee»  defence  n'^eds  " 

Thus,  th.^  Democratic  Party  has  pledged  itself  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Tins  is  a  mandate 
binding  the  majority  party  of  Congress  ayd  undenlnbly  represents 
the  will" of  the  American  people. 

It  must  seem  Inconceivable  that  a  small  group  tjf  Memb- rs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  able  to  defeat  Lhut  mandate  How- 
ever, that  is  the  situation  because  the  Rules  Commitle,;  virtually 
controls  the  machinery  by  which  legislation  Is  brovight  to  the  fluor 
of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  and  I  think  I  reflect  your  views,  that  within 
a  short  period  this  log  Jam  will  be  broken  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  In  view  cf  the  critical  situation,  wi'.l  report  a  rule  under 
which  this  necessary  legLilation  may  be  considered  promptly. 


Connecticut  Home  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNKCriCUT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPRKSKNT.XTIVHS 
Tuesday,  August  13.  1940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  on  August 
6  1940,  the  President  callod  on  the  Govcrnurs  cf  the  various 
Stale.s  to  organize  a  home  defense  force  to  take  the  place  «jf 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  if  and  when  the  Nat  onal 
Guard  is  called  into  Fcdf-ral  seivice. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Gov.  Raymond  E  Baldwin, 
Of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  issued  an  order  3  monlh.s  ago 
for  a  home-defense  force  such  as  that  now  su'^ge.-^ted  by  the 
President.  Such  a  force  has  been  organized  in  Connecticut 
and  part  of  it  i.s  now  undergoing  a  period  of  fl'^ld  training. 
The  nucleus  of  this  force,  as  provided  for  in  tlic  Connecvivjut 
statute,  is  the  historic  Governor's  foot  guard.  This  fo-ce 
was  recruited  largely  thrcujrh  the  efforts  of  local  p<-;.^t.?  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wary.  The  State 
asked  for  2,500  citizens  to  volunteer  for  this  service  and  that 
quota  has  been  exceeded.  Of  this  2.500  volunteers,  approxi- 
mately 2,000  are  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

The  spirit  with  which  this  large  number  of  men  responclpd 
to   the   call  of   Governor  Baldwin   proves — if   any   pi  oof   is 
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nPTP^^sarv— that  American  citizens  are  as  willing  as  ever  to 
rS^rto  a  call  f^r  service  to  either  State  or  Nation  in  time 
ctZeVency  If  only  the  call  clearly  states  the  type  o^  ^^^ 
needed  and  the  nature  of  the  emergency  which  exists. 

ihave  been  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  Governor 

^^aldwin.  but  never  more  proud  than  I  have  been  at  the  way 

he  has  organized  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 

preparation  for  any  emergency  which  might  arise  as  a  result 

of  the  war  now  going  on  in  Europe.  •     ,  ^  k^ 

In  my  office  I  have  a  complete  set  of  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Governor  and  the  adjutant  general  of  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  an  outline  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  serve  in 
the  home  guard.  There  is  also  an  °ytline  of  the  training 
program  now  going  on.  company  records,  and  all  other  perti- 
nent information. 

I  would  be  happy  to  make  this  material  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  would  like  to  go  over  this  material. 
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HON.  THOMAS  R.  BALL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  AuQUSt  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  THOMAS  R  BALL.  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  W-avr  to  extend  my  re- 
murkii  in  the  Rfcono.  I  Include  the  followlnR  speech  dellv- 
TreU  by  me  to  the  Republican*  of  Tolland  County  at  Colum- 
bia. Conn.,  on  July  25; 

It  m»k<«  m*  vary  happy  to  b#  h^re  u»nl«ht  in  ^^"J^'^'J}  "^  J"}' 

t  mb;l  '!f  our  H.lion        M.M  Coluu.l,!..,  H-ppy  L-nd- 

nur  Uf*  M  *  H-uon  TH*  w%i  f.  w  muuiUu  will  U-moi..'rutr  tb« 
h?v»ul  orAmrrulu.  to  lU-  Am*rlcun  w>.y  of  life  (Jur  ruuniry  >• 
flrd  wth Vihriat  to  lU  con-muiioiml  form  of  guvtrnru-.u  by  • 
•m'll  rrou/or  lU  clii«:«  who  urr  brut  on  tbelr  own  p*rp«iuallou 

*"o!rTh*  horizon  ar*  gathering  the  dark  cloud,  of  wnr  with  om- 
It.mw  inte!i.»ty  WhrrTver  we  lo.  k  ucro^  tb<?  «*•  w-  «-e  death 
Suction  and  devastation  Within  a  few  month,  wc  have  seen 
!  1,  n,  fmn.  wlD#d  cut  great  peoples  In  despair.  We  our^elvea 
K;^'  tSen  led  t o  K  v'Jy  hMnk  c?  w^r,  and  v.-  are  not  prepared  far 
w^r  surely  the  .^uuaiion  Us  .erioua  For  that  rea«,n  we  must  be 
brave  We  must  forget  the  liiilc  troubles  in  our  determination  to 
wrqucr  the  fcrces  of  evU  that  have  been  unloosed  in  a  wild  world. 
¥he  remendous  responsibility  that  r..ts  on  those  n  high  places 
makes  it  imperative  that  we.  the  pt-cple.  choose  wisely  and  well 
our  leaders  in  the  trying  days  to  come.  ^      .,     »„    t„H„ 

You  have  In  the  past  7  vcars.  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
the  wo/klniF?  of  the  New  Deal  Some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Roosevelt  aSnlnlstraticn  were  worthy.  Seme  of  Us  follcw.rs  were 
hont^t  men  eager  to  better  conditions,  and  anxicu.s  to  a  leviate 
suffr^lng^but  there  Is  a  record  of  7  years  of  spendthrift  splurginr. 
at  ycur  expense,  of  experiments  that  failed,  of  attempts  to  change 
cur  form  of  government,  of  flirtations  with  radlcalisni  which  led 
to  the  Dresence  of  known  Communists  in  Important  Government 
lobs  of  fine  words  and  falsehoods— and  now.  the  man  who  for  7 
lone  years  has  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  democracy,  has 
deliberately  with  slv  cunning.  Induced  a  great  convention  to  per- 
mit him  to  break  a 'fundamental  tradition  of  the  American  people, 
that  no  man  should  serve  as  President  for  more  than  two  ternis^ 
This  heritage  from  Wasiiington  was  reafSrmcd  by  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  It  has  been  respected 
bv  public  men  in  both  political  parties,  only  to  be  set  a.<^idc  by  a 
man  who  believes  that  he.  and  he  alone.  Is  indispensable,  that  in  a 
nation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  souls,  he  is  the  only  man  flt 
to  rule   and  rule  is  what  he  seeks  to  do. 

It  is  up  to  vcu  people,  good  American.^  all  of  you.  to  get  out  and 
work  wo^k  is  vcu  have  never  worked  before  The  K.-pubUcan 
Puty  has"  chosen  a  leader  who  has  received  the  spontaneous  and 
en;hu-;astic  acclaim  of  millions.  He  is  a  big  man.  big  physically, 
big  mentally  He  is  kindly,  sane  senrible.  keenly  aware  of  the 
aw-fulness  of  the  ta^k  before  him.  upright  In  his  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion This  man  is  humble  In  spirit  This  man  asks  your  help. 
he   needs   It      You  and   I.   and  everyone  else  who  believes   in  the 


American  way  of  life,  must  get  behind  Wendell  WUlkle  and  put  him 
in  the  wmte  House.  before  us  are  unlike  any- 

Sot  tolera^  the  presence  In  positions  of  primary  in^Por;«"^^^°f 
those  who  nicked  for  personal  political  loyalty,  have  demon.strated 
tSelr  incapamy  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  labor  and  Industry. 
¥his  i  no  Ume  for  dalliance  The  future  of  America  is  at  stake. 
If  vou  are  to  preserve  the  type  of  government  set  up  by^'our  fore- 
Jathe^  if  you  are  to  insure  the  protection  of  your  country  from 
foreig^V  aggression.  If  you  are  to  keep  an  almost  bankrupt  Nation 
from  inflation  of  Its  currency  and  repudiation  of  Its  national  debt. 

'°ThT^pasfVy''ea%  Save  seen  the  Government  moving  further  away 
frori    the    people      A    strongly    intrenched    bureaucracy    has    tried 
aeaTn  and  Kain  to  dictate  from  Washington  what  you  should  and 
shouV    ot  d?     orgettmg  In  its  mad  rush  for  power  that  all  power 
ff  derived  from  the  pei^ple  and  that  only  such  rights  beUng  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  have  been  relinquished  to  it  by  the  several 
rovereign  States      Within  a  fortnight  we  have  seen  set  up  in  what 
wToir  sister  republic.  France,  a  government  on  the  Imperial  pat- 
Te^nltcan  happen  here,  but  it  wont  happen  if  Amerlc.i  wakes  up 
Many  have  been  lulled  into  slumber  with  Federal  funds  di.^pensed 
With  generous  Indulgence.     They  have  forgotten  that  the  right  way. 
the  healthy  way.  the  American  way.  Is  for  the  small  unit  of  go%- 
ernment  to  raise  the  revenue,  pay  its  Just  bills,  and  live  within  Its 
income      Our  Connecticut  way  of  doing  things  is  simple      A  great 
r^an  has  said  of  our  town  meetings:  'They  are  both  the  school  and 
?he    pattern    of    democracy-     Here    our    officials    are    truly    public 
servants      They  are  close  to  the  people,  conscious  of   their  needs, 
their  troubles,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears 

You  pe..ple  here  a«>embled  are  typical  of  other  groups  meeting 
m  all  paries  of  this  great  country.  You  have  watched  the  perform- 
ances cf  the  present  administration.  You  have  an  understanding  of 
what  the  New  Deal  has  meant  Ycu  see  now  that,  after  7  y-eurs  of 
it  poverty  and  unemplnyment  «tlll  exist,  the  debt  limit  set  for  our 
country  ha,  been  parsed  and  a  new  high  determined      New  trouble. 

'^B^ca'iw'*  of  the  mod  fury  that  has  been  unlrnj.hrd  acro^  the 
water  we  have  been  f.rred  into  a  pt  -illon  where  we  mu«t  becotne 
n  militiiry  nnUnu.  prrhup*  trmpornrlly  probably  for  muny  year*  to 
"m  r  V.u  HOd  Kroup.  hk^  you  rlw-where  Rre  kyal  patriot,  willing 
to  ui.drrgo  h..rd.hip  and  privation  U,  prr^-rve  y'ur  ^"f'lfy  '[''"' 
furrian  t'>0  but  y.'U  drm..nd  that  jrour  aarflttca  .hall  not  »»•  n  ad« 
[i,  v!.lM      You  d-mai.d   thul  lh«  d^«Iopm»nl  qf   »  gr«rai   military 

It  !•  m  this  iipirii  that  you  *r»  marching  forth  to  battle  in  thu 
fampui«M,  and  through  It  y<m  will  win  and  the  Ameriran  wuy  bo 
i/iar  mure  r»fe»iabli»l»«-d  In  our  land  firmly  and  for  all  tunc 


I»oII-Tax  Mi'ddlinif? 
EXTENSION  OF  UEMAKKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'KESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  13,  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Cal.fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  morn- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Rankin),  in  his 
extension  of  remarks,  objected  to  what  he  called  interference 
in  another  man's  district  when  I  announced  the  placing  on 
the  Speaker's  de.sk  of  a  petition  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  my  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

"rr    M.\KES    A    DIFFEHENCE    WHOSE    OX    IS    BEING    CORED" 

I  would  like  to  state  that  no  man  in  this  House  has  taken 
more  time  of  the  House  or  more  space  in  the  Record  than 
has  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Rankin  1  on  affairs 
concerning  other  sections  of  the  Nation  other  than  his  own. 
He  has  interested  himself  in  the  power  rates  of  practically 
all  the  435  districts  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  little  d.fH- 
cult  for  me  to  see  why  he  deems  it  propor  for  him  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  power  rates  in  every  State  and  improper  for 
me  to  be  concerned  in  these  perilous  days  about  the  right  to 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  Yes:  it  seems  to  make  a 
"difference  whose  ox  is  being  gored." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The  three  and  one-half  million 
Negroes  and  th-:'  7.000  000  whites  of  the  eight  poll-tax  Slates 
will  never  be  free  from  political  bcndag'.^  until  some  force 
outside  those  States  comes  to  their  relief.    The  previsions  of 
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the  requirements  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  are 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  poll-tax  States, 
and  we  cannot  expect  those  people  to  liberate  themselves 
when  they  do  not  have  the  vote  with  which  to  do  it.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  lift  them.selves  by  their  own  boot  straps 
when  they  have  not  the  boot  straps  with  which  to  lift  them- 
selves. 

I  have  introduced  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  an  organization 
composed  wholly  of  southern  jsecple.  The  president  of  this 
organization  is  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Other  organizations  supporting  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  include  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution.  Natioml 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  railway 
brotherhoods,  and  other  labor,  civic,  and  progressive  asso- 
ciations. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin],  whose 
patriotism  and  love  of  humanity  no  man  can  doubt,  is  not 
taking  the  position  of  supporting  a  system  in  this  American 
democracy  of  ours  which  denies  a  vast  numt)er  of  otherwise 
qualified  people  the  right  to  exercise  their  American  privilege 
of  casting  a  ballot. 

The  amount  of  the  poll  tax  In  Mississippi  is  $2  per  year, 
with  counties  permitted  to  levy  an  additional  $1.  A  tax  of 
$2  or  $3  per  year  for  each  voting  member  of  the  family  in 
those  depressed  sections  of  the  Nation  is  more  than  tho.se 
people  are  able  to  pay.  And  that  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
tax  Is  cumulative.  That  Is.  back  taxes  must  be  paid  before  the 
Individual  is  allowed  to  vote.  This  sometimes  boosts  the  poll 
tax  to  a  considerable  sum. 

A    UXIK   AT   THE   RSCOmD 

Th*j  Kfntlcman  from  MUmImIppi  fMr.  RakkinI  would  have 
UA  believe  that  It  1*  becauw  of  the  on«-party  nyntem  In  op<r- 
Btlon  In  hln  8tatc  and  not  brcauit«  of  the  poll  tax  that  prnplc 
do  not  come  out  to  vote  Of  couriie.  If  wc  had  democracy  In 
the  lidUih  we  wcmld  not  havt  the  one-party  «yNlrm.  Hr  utat^-n 
that  It  iB  th«'  primary  tUrtion  that  count*  and  nut  the  s^ntrul 
rk(  tion;  that  ihr  u<neral  clertlon  vote  1«  Hght,  giving  one  the 
ImpriMion  that  the  primary  election  brings  to  the  pollit  a  vai>t 
number  of  people. 

Let  iw  look  at  the  record.  In  the  teatlmony  taken  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  which  held  hearings  on 
the  antl-pr)ll-tax  bill,  figures  were  presented  to  show  that  in 
the  1934  primaries  the  total  primary  vote  caat  in  dlbtrlct  No.  1, 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Rankin  I, 
was  22.140.  This  In  a  district  with  a  population  of  241.605, 
according  to  the  1930  census.  That  Is  9.16  percent  of  the 
total  population.  This  pales  to  insignificance  when  we  know- 
that  the  percentage  of  the  population  voting  In  districts  in  the 
40  tax-free  States  that  year  was  31.24  percent — 9  percent  as 
against  31  percent. 

Further  testimony  given  at  the  hearings  shows  that  Mis- 
sissippi District  No.  1  in  its  1936  primary  cast  24.100  votes. 
This  is  9.99  percent  of  its  population,  while  the  average  for 
the  40  tax-free  States  in  that  important  1936  election  was 
413  percent — 10  percent  as  against  41  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Rankin]  in  its  primaries  polls  about  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  what  non-poll-lax  districts  generally  poll. 

SOITHERN    CONGRESSMEN    CAN     BENEFrr 

I  want  it  definitely  understood  that  in  my  endeavors  to 
bring  democracy  to  those  places  where  it  Ls  denied.  I  am 
making  no  personal  attack  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  am  sure,  that  should  this  vast  group  of  people  be  given  the 
right  of  franchise,  that  my  colleagues  from  the  South  are 
sufficiently  politically  astute  that  they  will  govern  their  ac- 
tions and  their  votes  in  this  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
suffer  because  of  the  broadening  of  the  democratic  processes. 

I  urge  that  all  Members  get  a  copy  of  the  hearings  on  the 
anti-poll-tax  bill  after  which  I  am  sure  we  will  all  see  the 
good  of  signing  the  anti-poll-tax  dL<«harge  petition,  No.  34. 
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LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  OF  RT  REV.  MSGR.  MICHAEL  J. 

READY 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  under  a  voluntary  system  of  military 
service.  I  am  opjxjsed  to  compulsory  military  service  in  time 
of  peace,  which  is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  plan  to  establish  a 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States.  Compulsory  military  ser^•- 
ice  in  a  democracy  in  time  of  p<  ace  is  indefensible,  particu- 
larly when  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  military  service  has  failed. 

If  human  beings  are  to  be  conscripted  in  time  of  peace  to 
prepare  for  war  and  fight  future  wars,  then  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  wealth  should  be  conscripted  according  to  ability 
to  pay  in  order  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  preparation  and 
the  fighting. 

If  such  conscription  of  wealth  is  enacted  into  law  there  will 
be  very  little  danger  of  the  United  States  getting  into  war.  as 
mo.st  of  our  multimillionaire  compulsory  mUltary  s«'rvice 
advocate.s.  war  propaKandi.st.s.  Interventionists,  and  war- 
mongers will  stop  fomenting  wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  p<"rmls«lon  granted  by  the  House  I 
incorporate  In  the  Conokuisional  Rccond  at  this  point  a 
letter  of  July  31.  1940.  which  was  sent  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  by  the  Right  Ri'verend  Monsignor  Michael  J,  Ready, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence and  the  emiosed  statement  which  he  made  before  the 
Committfe  on  Military  AfTulrN  of  (tie  Houfte  of  R^'preitenta- 
tive»»  on  July  30,  1940,  in  opposition  to  the  compulsory  mlll- 
Ury  »/rrvlce  bill  H  R,  10132, 

(National    CuthoUc    Welfare    Conffrr<»nc«       Mont    Jlrv     B«muel    A 
StrlUh    D    D.  chairman.  admtnlNtrattve  Ixwrd.    Rmht   K^-v    M.'^r 
Mutiufl    J     R4-ady,    general    ittcrcrtury.    R<-v     Howard    J     Carroll. 
8   T    D     aMiMtant  f^fnerH)  M>cretary      National  hcadquari^-rs.  1313 
ManMachuaetU  Avenue  NW  | 

Washiwcton.  D  C  .  Jvly  31,  1940 
Dear  Congreiwmaiv  :  I  am  plenAed  to  arnd  you  herewith  copy  of 
the  utatemfnt  prewnted  July  30.  to  the  Houne  Committee  on 
Military  AfTatrft  regarding  H  R  10132  (Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1^40 )  Thifc  ftatemrnt  wai*  made  by  direction  of  the 
administrative  board  of  arrhblshops  and  bUihoph.  National  Catholic  ' 
Welfare  ConXerence.  actm^  pursuant  to  the  re«(jlution  psM.ved  at 
the  general  meeting  of  blbhopc  en  November  16.  1939,  In  lt»>  MfsiiiOD 
al  the  Catholic  University,  Wa.'-hlnglon. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  gtxxl  wishes,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J    Rr.AUT, 

General  Secretary. 

[Statement  of  the  Right  Reverend  Moneignor  Michael  J  Ready, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Cunf rr(  nee. 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Hcu.se  cf  Representatives  on  H.  R,  10132.  July  30.  1940 1 

SrLECTIVE    TRAINING    AND    SERVICE    ACT    OF     1B40 

I  appear  before  this  commltt«>€  by  direction  of  the  archbiahop« 
and  bishops  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  The  administrative  board,  consisting  of  16 
firchbishops  and  bi.'^hops.  Is  elected  annually  by  the  general  nuneting 
cf  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  to  serve  the  national  Interests 
of  the  church,  and  in  thi.s  particular  and  present  action  it  U  ob«ying 
a  lesoliition  of  the  general  meeting  adcp^ted  November  16.  1939.  In 
It.s  session  at  the  Catholic  University.  Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  this  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  a  statemi  nt  of  general  attitude  toward  the  bill  under 
consideration  written  by  the  board  of  bl.shops  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago.  July  4.   1940: 

"The  Catholic  Church  Is  committed  by  its  very  nature  to  the 
promulgation  ot  th(-  gospel  ol  peace  and  to  the  eliminHtlon  from 
human  society  (jf  the  causes  of  war.  The  Ideal  of  the  church  is  the 
•Peace  of  Christ  lu  the  Kmydum  of  Christ.'     Again  ana  ayain  m 
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''"•u'i^er'^haTuagT  circumstances  of  the  present  hour  are 
demand^T^hat  we  invoke  the  law  of  s^If-prctection  for  our  national 
Sfcuru?  Fretfully  Christians  are  obhRed  to  realize  that  adequate 
?at"onL  dVflnbe  demands  the  training  of  large  numbers  of  our 
citLnsln  the  arts  cf  warfare  It  Is  imperative  that  the  extent  of 
the  erne  ?ency  and  the  consequent  need  for  action  should  be  gen- 
erally realized  On  the  other  hand,  m  the  Interests  or  sound  pro- 
Sdure  U  should  not  be  overstated.  Bc-causc  of  the  charac  .r  of  the 
ume"  any  program  promoted  by  any  group,  be  It  m  litarlst.  ^la- 
tl^iZt    or  imer-entionist.  should  be  subjected  to  critical  appraisal 

•"Vh^'A^Jrcln^'waTorUfe  ha.  developed  certain  definite  demo- 
cratic Ideal..  No  emergency  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  values 
Jhat  are  of  the  very  essence  cf  liberty  as  we  know  It  In  America 
consequently  no  plan  for  the  national  defense  .hould  do  unneces- 
sarv  vfolence  io  the  rellRlous  and  educational  traditions  upon  which 
^.r^demo^racy  J  founded  and  apart  from  which  It  will  not  continue 

'°£cau«  of  the  serious  damage  this  bill  would  cause  to  the  re- 
ligious educational,  nnd  charitable  Institutions  of  the  church,  and 
con^^uently  to  our  .hole  civil  society,  the  bishops  are  opposed 
to  p^vSs  n  this  bill  which  include,  for  compulsory  military 
s^rMce     students   for    the    priesthood    and    brothers    under    vow    to 

'*H"R''foiT2  IS  a'biU  w'hlc"h  proposes  -To  protect  the  Integrity  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  through  a  system  of  selective 
romoulsorv  military  training  and  service 

?he    bill    Slclares    that    "the    Integrity    and    institutions    of    the 

T'nited  States  are  gravely  threatened  and  that  to  insure  the   inde- 

pe   dSce   and  freedom   of   the   people  of   the   United   States,    it    is 

XpemVve   that    immediate    measures   be    taken    to   mobilize    the 

^^sSciflcairy'^t^he  bin  proposes  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  manpower 
so  irTat  every  able-bodied  man  shall  fit  Into  his  proper  place  under 
a  fair  system  of  selective  compulsory  military  training  and  service 

The  bill  does  not  define  or  state  what  are  the  dangers  which 
gravely  threaten  the  integrity  and  institutions  of  our  ^otintnr  m  a 
manner  that  calls  for  the  mobilization  of  all  the  men  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  integrity  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  face 
polsible  dangers  today,  because  of  a  war  ravaging  most  of  Europe 
Kppwent.     That  these  dangers  Justify  national  preparedness  for 
de"eii^on  the  ?caie  contemplated  m  the  bill  under  consideration 
is  not  suDDorted  by  any  evidence. 

The  bill  seenvi  to  propose  compulsory  military  service  as  a  perma- 
nent national  policv    'whether  a  state  of  war  exists  or  "of    (sec.  4). 

^e  bin  Xs  not"  contemplate  an  emergency  which  might  Justify 
total  mobilization      It  would  provide  a  long-range  defense  program 

"^UauzerTto  miUonal  integrity  and  institutions  are  not  all  cx- 
ternV.  many  are  Internal,  relating  to  national  unity,  to  respect 
for  national  institutions,  to  morale,  to  those  virtues  civic  and 
moral  which  are  fountains  of  strength  and  courage  enabling  men 
u^sicrXe  when  sacrifice  is  required.  No  national-defense  policy 
would  be  adequate  that  neglected  the  agencies  by  which  these 
virtues  are  fostered   and  promoted.  ^    .^   ,       v. 

Chief  among  these  agencies  are  the  churches  with  their  char  - 
table  and  educational  as  well  as  their  distinctly   religious  activl- 

*'*We  believe  that  the  interests  of  our  country  would  have  been 
served  b«^>tter  If  this  proposed  legislation  had  originated  in  Con- 
gres.s  Certainly.  Congress  would  have  supported,  not  to  say 
protected,  the  basic  interests  of  religion. 

There  is  at  present  a  high-pressure  propaganda  for  this  bill 
emanating  from  the  military  profes^slonals  This  propaganda  is 
de^iKned  to  convince  the  American  people  that  war  is  inevitable 
and  that  the  time  to  prepare  for  that  war  is  very  short.  If  the 
measure  of  defense  contemplated  in  this  conscription  bill  i.s  fore- 
t^t  accurately,  then  those  who  will  be  called  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  should  know  the  facts 

Military  conscription  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  our 
nrest^nt  citizens  and  to  future  generations.  This  legislation  is  too 
•mportant  to  be  rushed  through  Congress  until  all  other  possible 
crLwams  have  been  examined.  The  military  professionals  wmild 
convince  us  that  necessary  forces  of  men  cannot  be  obtained  by 
voluntary  service.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  a  thousand  men  a 
day  are  enlisting  In  various  branches  of  the  service.  It  is  certain 
that  a  proper  reasonable.  Nation-wlde  appeal  to  the  men  of  our 
country  would  be  answered  by  volunteers  in  numbers  greater  than 
D-esent  resources  to  care  for  them.  If  the  study  and  propaganda 
rioended  on  this  conscription  bill  had  been  applied  to  methods 
for  getting  voluntary  enlistments,  the  Nation  would  have  been 
better  served.  The  possibility  of  a  1-year  voluntary-enlistment 
Drogram  should  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to  a  compulsory 
one  We  are.  after  all,  living  at  peace  with  the  world  and  our 
determination  should  lead  us  to  the  preservation  of  such  peace 
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Everv  loval  American  is  in  favor  of  a  defense  program  which 
JrZ^e°'Sl  s^strong  that  no  other  nation  or  coa^^^'on  of  na^ 
tions  dare  to  attack  us.  In  preparing  such  a  defense,  '^^^houm 
rely    on    the    fine    traditions    which    have    made    and    kept    this 

'^  WeVuevV  that  Congress  understands  better  than  military  pro- 
feilon^s  the  services  !o  our  American  -^'ety  which  ^el  glon  h^s 
established  supported,  and  administered.  These  sf"'"^  ^^ 
gn-en  to  the  Nation,  not  only  In  specific  churches  and  houses  of 
worship  but  also  in  universities,  colleges,  secondary  schools,  hos- 
pitals.  ^houses  of  protection  and  correction  ^«';  >°"^J;;.,^°'*Vhe4 
wide  variety  of  special  agencies  for  mercy  and  charity,  ^nese 
rititutions'are  staffed  and  directed  by  -,,P";,';""^^'  ^°„"^^'i;'^^ 
to  the  ministry  of  religion  Young  men  ';■  "'"2^^  ^"\7^°^"'  ^^ey 
narles  and  novitiates  in  answer  to  a  call  of  ^°"^V^"^\_7Vhe 
volunteer  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  s^7'<^^  "^.^^'['^^.^^"^n  ^f 
service    of    their    neighbor    for    the    love    of    and    In    Imitation    ol 

^^They  may  expect  no  earthly  remuneration  In  this  njlf'f  ^^/'L^^^P*. 
a  frugal,  humble  subsistenre.  We  do  not  Relieve  that  the  Con 
^ress  of  the  United  States  will  knowingly  destroy  or  '"^erfere  witn 
such  heroic  religicu.s  practice.  We  hold  that  much  of  the  worlds 
present  dlstress^s  due  to  the  spirit  of  stark  ^^'"2^^:^'^^^^^\^c 
has  seized  the  minds  and  wills  of  men  and  na^'«"«-  ^JlV^J^P"';  g 
has  been  enriched  by  the  Christian  social  s"^->P^!.J,^,^l"„^  SarUv 
church  and  administered  from  the  motive  of  Christ  an  charity 
and  benevolence  We  believe  that  the  Congress  will  Injure  con 
tlnued     protection     to     that     consecrated     service     for     God     ana 

^The"pres.nt  bill  departs  from  that  national  tradltlcii  of  respect 
for  and  protection  of  religious  institutions.  The  nriUitary  mind 
which  drafted  the  bill  now  under  consideration  had  an  Intense 
fear  of  the  word  ■exemption"  No  service  to  the  Nation  e%en 
in  Deacetime  according  to  this  bill.  Is  comparable  to  the  lowest 
orm  of  Starv  training.  All  modes  of  life,  even  In  Peacetime. 
muTt  give  way  "to  a  plan  which  the  military  professionals  deem 

"Thrmil.  however,  grants  automatic  -'deferment"  to  the  Vice 
Pre-ldcnt  and  governmental  officers  of  all  categories.  In  thl.s  in- 
stance  what  IS  the  meaning  of  "defcrmenf  against  the  traditional 

"in  ^eiuon  7^^^'{.e°Sl^glves  some  recognition  to  the  Importance 
of  rel.Son.  providing  that  "The  President  shall,  under  f tich  regula- 
?lons  as  he  may  prescribe"  defer  training  and  service  in  the  Arm> 
and  Navy  of  min  whose  .service  Is  more  important  In  Industry  and 
?he  Drofcsslons  Among  these  whose  service  is  thus  to  be  deferred 
are  wtar  or' duly  ordained  ministers  of  religion.  In  the  regular 
discharge  of  their  ministerial   duties." 

However  there  Is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  the  exemption  of 
those  training  for  the  ministry  nor  for  those  carrying  on  an  actual 
ministry  in  religious  education  and  charity. 

Candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  selected  with  great  care,  they 
are  given  a  long  preparatory  training  leading  up  to  the  study  of 
theology  The  seminary  is  not  merely  an  educational  institution, 
it  is  above  all  a  place  of  formation  for  those  priestly  ylrtues  and 
that  mode  of  life  which  will  enable  the  priest  to  serve  Christ  by 
example  as  well  as  by  teaching  and  preaching  and  the  administra- 
tion of  institutions  of  social  charity.  Any  interruption  In  this 
strict  discipline  will  work  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  the  Individual 
candidates  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  church  In  the 
maintenance   cf   her   institutions. 

In  ether  selective  compulsory  draft  acts,  specifically  the  acts  of 
1917    and    1918     the   Congress,    acting    even    under    stress    of    war. 
1    recognized  the  distinctive  character  of  the  minister  and  by  statute 
'    exempted  him  and  students  of  theology  from  the  draft. 
I       We    beli've    that    in    any    national-defense    policy,    such    as    the 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  provide,  this  section  7  (c)    should  be 
amended    and    that    after    section    7     (b)     a    provision    should    be 
■    added  exempting  from  the  selective  compulsory  draft  herein  pro- 
vided all  priests  in  holy  orders,  ministers  of  religion,  students  who 
I   are  preparing  for  the  priesthood  or  ministry,  and  regular  members 
I    of  religious  communities. 

Just  what  does  deferment  mean  In  this  bill?  Does  It  mean 
deferred  to  a  class  to  be  called  later  than  class  I?  Does  It  connote 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President^  What  area  of  choice  is 
left  to  the  President  in  the  clause,  "under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe "^  What  discretion  in  "deferment"  will  be  left  to 
'  the'  various  6.000  conscription  officials  throughout  the  country 
who  will  pass  on  registrants? 

The  citizen  would  be  protected  If  Congress  wrote  definite  exemp- 
I  tlons  and  defined  exactly  what  "deferment"  meant  The  bill 
eschews  deferment  bv  class  and  leaves  the  status  of  the  individual 
applicant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  local  conscript  ion-board  functionary. 
TTie  elasticity  of  "deferment"  as  conceived  in  the  military  mind 
Is  known  from  the  language  vised  In  the  propost-d  regulations  to 
accompany  the  draft  bifl  as  designed  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Selective  Service  Committee.  In  section  100  B  of  the  regulations 
we  read: 

"Ordinarily  registrants  placed  In  class  I  will  be  inducted  into  the 
public  armed  forces  before  registrants  placed  in  any  of  the  other 
classes  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  induction 
of  any  registrant,  whatever  his  clarification  or  order  number,  when 
the  President  deems  it  necessary  m  the  national  interest." 


That  Is.  the  priest  or  minister  of  religion  or  other  person  who  is 
deferred  by  Executive  order  may.  when  the  President  deems  it 
necessary,  be  subjected  to  the  selective  draft. 

In  another  place  these  regulations  use  much  language  to  define 
the  term  "regular  or  duly  ord-nned  minister."  Tlie  language  is 
totally  inadequate  and  would  exclude  from  "deferment"  bishops, 
college  and  university  presidents,  hospital  administrators,  and 
Other  classes  of  ordained  ai^d  regular  ministers  who  are  In  admin- 
istrative, misslcnary.  and  general  cfllces  cf  the  church. 

I  cite  the.se  regulations  to  Inquire  who  will  be  charged  with 
writing  such  regulations  for  the  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted. 
What  norms  wm  guard  the  6  000  local  conscription  functionaries 
in  interpreting  the  regxjlatlons? 

This  legislation  is  entirely  too  important  to  be  left  to  haphazard 
conjecture  The  acts  of  Congress  even  in  wartime  were  more  defi- 
nitely and  m.ore  Justly  written,  and  besides,  they  accepted  and 
followed  the  traditions  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  the  utter  disregard  in  this  bill  for  the  normal  recruit- 
ing of  a  clergy  to  carry  on  the  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
works  cf  the  church,  we  ask  re.spertfully  that  this  committee  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  generally  give  attention  to  the  result 
which  must  inevitably  follow  Just  at  a  time  when  greater  de- 
mands will  he  put  en  the  church  for  supplying  chaplains  In  the 
armed  forces.  In  the  extended  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  nnd  for 
social  welfare  work  In  cantonments,  the  church  faces  the  less  cf 
many  candidates  for  the  ministry  because  of  the  rrfueal  to  grant 
even  a  deferred  status  to  seminarians  Nowhere  in  the  present  bill 
Is  any  consideration  given  to  this  need.  How  can  the  church  meet 
the  new  demands  for  chaplains  and  other  personnel  related  to  th' 
defense  program  if  students  for  the  ministry  are  thought  to  be 
more  nece.ssary  in  military  units?  We  are  informed  that  the  ex- 
tended Army  a?id  Navy  program  already  authorized  calls  for  500 
priests  It  is  Impossible  to  get  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  one 
wculd  employees   in   industry. 

We  reject  the  thought  that  this  present  proposed  legislation  is 
any  indication  ol  a  change  In  the  possible  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  religion  That  attitude  has  been  and  continues  to  be  re- 
spectful of  the  liberty  ol  the  church  In  selecting  and  directing  her 
ministers. 

ETxperience  in  wartime  is  evidence  that  any  loss  of  fighting  per- 
sonnel arising  out  of  the  exemption  from  the  selective  draft  of  min- 
isters of  religion  and  students  for  the  ministry  Is  not  only  mca;;er 
but  generously  compensated  for  by  the  advantage  of  morale,  unity, 
and  loyalty  promoted  and  niaintainod  among  nonccmbatants  by 
the  clergy  and  among  combatants  by  the  offices  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  available  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  volunteers  for  service  In  the  Chaplain  Corps  if  ministers  of 
religion  and  students  for  the  ministry  continue  to  be  exempt  fiom 
the  draft 

We  speak  only  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  To  enforce  provisions  of  law  such  as  tho.se  now  considered 
would  dangerously  interfere  with  the  progress  even  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  religion  and  would  result  In  grievous  suffering  and 
hardship  to  millions  of  families  by  depriving  them  of  sacramental 
ministrations,  and  would  curtail  an  Influence  that  contributes 
Inestimably  to  the  preservation  of  morale  and  the  strengthening 
of  national  unity. 

Experience  shows  that  the  normal  increase  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  requires  an  Increase  of  about  750 
priests  each  year.  In  the  school  year  1935-36.  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available  1.400  students  were  grajluatcd  from  93  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  the  United  States  That  number  wsis  barely 
sufficient  to  replace  the  decea.sed  and  superannuated  and  provide 
the  increase  called  for  by  an  increase  In  the  Catholic  population. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  existing  theological  semi- 
naries to  provide  additional  priests  for  service  in  the  Chapiain 
Corps  Adequate  provision  could  not  be  made  for  the  necessary 
normal  demand  for  additional  priests  and  at  the  same  time  for 
service  with  the  increased  military  and  naval  forces 

Taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Armed  Forces  Act  of  1939  exempted  from  military 
.'^rvice  all  men  in  holy  orders  and  regular  ministers  of  religious 
denominations,  and  recent  regulations  added  "church  students  and 
religious"  to  the  .schedule  of  reserved  occupations:  that  is.  gave 
them  a  specific  vocation  exemption  from  the  draft  The  rule  .-ip- 
plies  to  all  "clergymen  and  church  students  of  all  denominations  " 

The  British  regulations  define  "theological  student"  as  "a  man 
established  in  his  course  as  a  student  at  an  institution  recognized 
by  any  religious  denomination  as  a  training  Institution  for  holy 
orders  or  for  regular  ministers  cf  that  denomination,  while  he 
continues  as  such  a  student  and  intends  to  qualify  for  holy  orders 
or  for  appointment  as  a  regular  minister."  This  exemption  Is  of 
particular  reference,  since  all  of  us  know  what  Great  Britain  has 
faced  since  September   1939. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  ministers  of  religion 
and  students  for  th?  ministry  of  religion  be  specifically  exempt 
from  the  selective  compulsory  military  service  proposals  now  under 
consideration 

Immunity  from  military  service  Is  Inseparable  from  the  right  of 
a  people  to  religlotis  liljerty.  It  Is  not  a  privilege  conceded  unfairly 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  as  a  class  In  respecting  the  immunity 
cf  the  clergy  from  military  service  the  state  rerugiilzes  the  right 
of  the  people  at  all  times'  to  practice  their  religion  and  to  have 
available  for  that  purpose  the  ministrations  of  their  priests. 
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It  is  argued  that  to  recognize  the  Immunity  of  thooU>gical  stu- 
dents would  open  the  way  for  abuses  Too  many  would  seek  to 
enter  theological  seminaries  to  escape  the  draft 

There  will  be  no  rush  of  students  to  Catholic  theological  sem- 
inaries by  men  seeking  to  evade  conscription.  No  btudont  is  ad- 
mitted at  any  time  to  the  Reminary  witliout  evidence  i)f  fitness  nnd 
without  having  completed  at  least  2  years  of  study  in  a  lilieral  arts 
college  Ecclesiastical  suj>er!<irs  wovild  be  bound  to  exercise  evetj 
greater  caution  In  times  of  crisis  and  would  be  even  more  severe 
and  exacting  in  a.scertalnmg  whether  or  not  an  ui?phcant  truly  has 
a  vocation  for  the  ministry.  The  church  would  nut  object  to  rea- 
sonable efforts  by  the  state  to  prevent  abuses.  The  state  certninlv 
might  designate  for  exemption  only  the  seminarians  or  divinity 
students  enrolled  in  institutions  whilch  have  l>€»en  functioning  for 
a  sptHTifted  number  of  years  Indeed,  such  efforts  would  protect  the 
church  as  well  as  the  state,  for  to  receive  students  tir  confer  holy 
orders  on  candidates  who  had  no  vocation  would  harm  the  church 
and  religion  even  more  than  it  would  the  state 

Believing  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  bill  as  tiow  drawn  ar? 
contrary  to  our  national  traditions  and  national  ideals,  as  well  as 
hostile  to  the  explicit  declarations  and  laws  r.f  the  rhurch.  we  are 
confident  that  you  Members  of  this  Congress  will  wish  to  reexamine 
the  whole  question  In  relation  to  the  points  which  we  submit  most 
respectfully. 


Youth,    Labor,    and    the    General    I,*ublic    Oppose 
Peacetime  ( Onscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  AuQUSt  13,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM   CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  receiving  hundreds 
of  letter.s  regarding  the  question  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing as  provided  for  in  the  Burke-VVadsworth  con.scription 
bill  and  practically  100  percent  of  them  express  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

The  six  letters  at  the  end  of  this  statement  are  quite  typical 
of  the  dozens  coming  to  me  in  every  day's  mail,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  resume  of  the  general  viewpoint  of 
the  people  in  my  congre-ssional  district.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing and  ask  that  their  viewpoint  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion: 

Univfr-sity  of  MiNNrsOTA. 
Genkhal  Extension  Division. 

Mtnjicapolis,  Aiigunt  10,  1940. 
John  G.  Alfxander. 

United  States  Representative  from  Minnexnta. 

Was}tington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Alexander:   I  hope  you  will  stand  by  with  the  opponents 
of  the  draft   bill   and  will  vote  against   this  un-Ameruan  measure 
the  military  clique  are  trying  to  shove  down  our  throats. 

Here's  an  Incident  which  will  Interest  you:  We  tried  to  schedule 
a  radio  forum  here  on  conscription,  but  we  had  to  cancel  it  because 
we  couldn't  find  a  young  per.'-on  to  uphold  the  bill  who  could  match 
In  ability  any  number  of  young  men  anxious  to  speak  against  it! 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  family  with  boys  of  draft  age  who  will  vote 
for  any  Congressman  who  puts  their  boys  into  the  Army 

People   sometimes   favor   draft   in   principle,    but    not    for   them- 
felves.     The  young  men  and  women  I  come  In  contact  with  will 
not  vote  for  Congressmen  who  put  them  In  an  Army  camp.     Nor 
will   their  families. 
Yours  truly, 

EURTON  Palt-C, 
Manager  of  WLB. 


Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  Augu.it  6,  1940. 
Hon    John  G    Alexander 

Dear  Sir.  The  memijers  of  Unit  No  5,  Mothers  of  American  Sons. 
Inc  are  registering  their  protest  against  the  compulsory  military 
training  bill  In  Its  entirety  We  do  not  favor  lu-  passMKe  in  any 
form,  or  for  any  age  range,  as  that  would  be  tantamount  to  endors- 
ing the  principle  of  conscription,  which  we  feel  is  un-American 
and  undemocratic  We  urge  ycu  to  do  your  utmost  to  defeat  IhU 
measure.     Thanking  you,  we  are 

Members  of  UNrr  No    5.  MonuBfl 

OF  American  Sons.  Inc., 
Mrs.  Knoll,  President. 
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Associate  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Minneapoli3.  Mtnn..  AugiiJ>t  o.  1940. 

Hon.  John  O  Alexander. 

I'nitfd  States  Representative  from  Minnesota. 

Washington.  D.  C.  , 

r»««  Si«  We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States 
«5S:nts^TndTote'rf  in  the  S^ate  of  Mlnne.ota^  earnestly^  protest 
at'alnst  any  ccmpulsorv  draft  of  men  for  the  United  States  Artny^ 
We  aiso  protest  aKaln.st  the  mobilizing  of  the  National  Guard  for  a 
1-vear  peM^  We  beheve  that  either  cne  or  both  of  these  measures 
wourd  lake  many  desirable  and  much-needed  men  from  commercial 
■riivitv  and  wculd  cripple  business. 

We  wl'h  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  skilled  mecharilcs 
are  extremely  scafce  in  this  fair  land  of  ours,  due  to  legislation 
adverse  to  the  proper  relationship  that  should  exist  t>«}*f^^/J"; 
ployer  and  employee,  and  that  no  mechanics  are  being  trained  for 

To  draw  from  the  ranks  cf  such  mechanics  as  the  country  now 
haa  to  QU  any  quota  whatsoever,  no  matter  what  the  need  may  be 
60  far  as  that  quota  Is  concerned,  is  no  less  than  criminal  .-o  far 
as  the  business  of  the  country  is  concerned  There  are  plenty  of 
untrained  men  with  mediocre  educations  who  are  perfectly  capable 
Of  fiUmg  the  ranks  of  private-  m  the  United  Stales  Army,  and  were 
this  number  of  men  taken  off  of  the  relief  and  W  P  A  .rolls  they 
would  be  verv  glad  to  volunteer  We  therefore  earnestly  request 
that  vou  use' your  utmost  endeavors  to  defeat  anv  measure  that 
would  call  for  compulsory  draft  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  for  any  period 

Respectfully  sxibmltted  ,.   ^   „  aimo 

G  W  Olney  3404  Sixteenth  Avenue  South.  M  O  Brown.  4748 
Harriet  Avenue.  D  H  Garmoe  2729  Eighteenth  Avenue 
South-  E  E  Garden.  4712  Elehtoenth  Avenue  South: 
H  M  Holmberg.  1843  Ea.st  Twenty-eighth  Street:  A  tr 
Mortensen.  4808  Columbus  AvenUe:  A  E  Blombeg.  3540 
Eleventh  Avenue  South;  O.  W  Gardin.  4712  Eighteenth 
Avenue  South:  E  Erick.son,  31  Wa.-hlngton  Avtnue: 
George  H  Erickson.  2206  East  Thirty-fourth  Street: 
Alfred  Sclle.  3448  Nineteenth  Avenue  South;  Kenneth 
Solte.  3133  Loncfellow  Avenue  South;  Donald  Plsk.  3452 
"■^'^  Nineteenth  Avenue  South. 

Opehative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers 

International  Asso*nATioN, 
Minneapolis  Local  No    557. 

August  7,  1940. 

Hon    John  G.  Alexander. 

Hcmse  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC.  ^  . 

DE^B  Congressman:  At  the  meeting  of  our  local.  Tuesday.  Au- 
pu-^t  6  I  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  you  regarding  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  cons<:rlptlon  bill  or  any  other  amendments  or 
bilU  that  may  be  considered  on  this  question  Our  local  is 
strongly  opposed  to  any  peacetime  conscription  in  whatever  form 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  conscription  legislation  will  be 
a  long  step  toward  totalitarian  regimentation  and  will  result  In 
dRPReVously  lowering  the  living  standards  of  over  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  We  also  believe  that  It  will  seriously  result 
In  the  undermining  of  our  civil  libt-rties. 

As  part  of  your  electorate,  we  urgently  request  that  you  mlU- 
tantly  oppose  all  such  legislation. 
We  remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Cement  Finishers    Local  5o7, 
By  John  E.  Gustaj-son. 

Vice  President. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Augu.'^t  7.  1940. 
Mr    John  G.  Alexander. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D    C 

De.\r  Mr  Alexander;  In  spite  of  the  name  calling  In  the  Senate 
and  m  the  press  by  proponents  and  advocates  of  the  draft  bill 
against  those  who  oppose  It,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  it  when 
it  comes  up  for  vote  In  the  House  .,  , 

It  IS  not  a  defense  measure  but  has  the  ulterior  motive  cf  a 
Fascist  dictatorship.  If  the  bill  was  anywhere  near  fair,  it  would 
incorporate  these  features,  which  I  pass  on  to  you  for  possible 
use  as  amendments  to  the  bill  or  as  a  separate  bill. 

No  reKlstratlon — a  call  for  voluntary  service 

Trainees  guaranteed  that  they  will  not  be  used  as  strikebreakers 
or  as  storm  troopers,  nor  sent  on  military  expeditions  cutslde  of 
cur  borders  and  steady  reemployment  at  regular  wages  after  a 
definite  period  cf  service,  punu^hable  to  the  employe:-  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  proposed  for  the  workers  If  they  fall  to  register,  in 
the  present  bill — 6  years  In  prison  with  no  privileges  and  a  $10,000 

Give  labor  unions  defense  contracts  from  the  Government  with 
these  above  guaranties  to  the  workers  along  with  stipulations  as 
to  the  rate  of  waives  at  regular  labor  pay.  hours,  ard  ^o  forth,  the 
same  as  the  manufacturers  get  In  regard  to  their  profit.s  Why 
not?  It's  supposed  to  be  the  defense  of  democracy,  then  why 
not  be  democratic  about  It?  The  workers,  through  unions  iguar- 
Rutet*d  to  exist,  both  prl\ately  and  In  the  defense  army),  should 
and  must  have  the  right  of  democratic  piocess  in  defense  besides 
ttie  right  to  collective  bargaining.  Then  defense  will  t>e  voluntary 
and  enthusiastic,  otherwise  the  propjnents  of  the  present  bill 
and   the   administration   show   Intentions  of   placing   everyone   In 


a  strait  Jacket  and  then  selling  out  to  fascism,  the  same  as  occurred 

^"Mv^"fte  at  the  coming  elections  will  depend  upon  your  attitude 
toward  this  bill      I   shall  keep  a  watch  on  how  you  vote 

Yours  sincerely.  ^^^^^^  g^^^ 

P   S  — I  am  of  Swedish  descent    and  a  citizen  by  birth. 

I  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Brotherhood  of  Locomctlve 

'Firemen  and  Engincmen.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America 

Brotnerhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Switchmen  s  Union  of  North 

^'""'*'"'  Cleveland.  Ohio.  August  1.  1940. 

DEAR  sir:  The  undersigned  chief  executives  °\^^^  ^'^^^iT'^'l^.'V' 
representing  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  and  >ard- 
men  employed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  this  da 
Sv^n  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the  P^"Po^f^,<;°"^P"'^;> 
peacetime  draft  or  ccnscrlption  bill  wh.ch  /^'^"^^^^P  fi^o'^^-s  .  " 
ducting  into  the  military  and  naval  service  of  ^^e  United  States  in 
the  immediate  future  seme  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
this  country  for  a  period  of  training.  ^  ,        ^  ,  , 

We  refer  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  now  before  Congress  for 
consideration,  and  feel  that  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
our  views  which  we  are  confident  reflect  the  views  of  the  member- 
shlD  Of  these  organizations  employed  on  American  raUroads. 

We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  that  every  support  should  be  given  to  adequate 
measures  nccesFarv  to  the  protection  of  our  democratic  Institutions 
BKalnst  attack  from  the  force  of  dictatorship,  both  within  and  with- 
out our  country.  However,  grave  doubt  exists  In  many  Quarters 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  a  peacetime  conscription  bill 
When  It  1«  believed  other  adequate  measures  are  available.  Such 
proposal  borders  closely  on  the  principle  of  dictatorship,  and  we 
hold   the   view   that   regimenting   our  people   Is   un-American   and 

Patriotism  Is  net  the  monopoly  of  those  who  are  feverishly  urging 
this  conscription  bill.  We  may  rlghUy  assume  that  all  citizens  are 
patriotic  and.  If  given  the  opportunity  and  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  their  doing  so.  they  will  volunteer  their  services  In 
defense  of  our  country. 

At  present  there  Is  a  vast  armv  of  unemployed,  thousands  of 
whom  would  be  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  If  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  but  they  are  so  circum- 
scribed by  technical  military  and  naval  physical  requirements  that 
many  of  them  are  precluded  from  voluntary  enlistment.  Consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  assisting  them  in  removing  minor  physical 
defects  so  that  they  may  be  acceptable  as  volunteers. 

Compulsory  military  service  in  time  of  ptace  is  the  very  antithesis 
cf  freedom.  It  Involves  an  infringement  on  the  very  principles  of 
democracy  which  it  is  invoked  to  defend.  It  imposes  upon  the 
individual  a  mandate  to  give  service  which  he  may  not  be  in  posi- 
tion to  render  without  serious  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  himself  or 
his  family  or  both,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  are  thousands  of 
other  individuals  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  serve  if  such  opportunity  were  not  denied  by  the 
restrictive  rules  observed  by  the  recruiting  service. 

The  youth  of  cur  country  who  are  inducted  into  the  military  and 
naval  services  under  the  principle  of  conscription  and  who  are 
made  to  serve  will  quite  naturally  acquire  the  viewpoint  that 
forceful  means  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  an 
avenue  to  achieve  desired  ends 

While  you  are  giving  thought  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  let 
not  the  hysteria  of  the  moment  sweep  you  into  supporting  such  a 
drastic  and  ill-advised  change  in  the  American  way  of  life.  Democ- 
racy means  that  the  state  existe  to  serve  the  Individual  The  pro- 
gram at  present  contemplated  will  cause  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  youth  to  become  "war-minded"  and  will,  if  carried  out.  estab- 
lish the  fabric  of  a  giant  war  machine  which  experience  teaches 
us  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  rust  in  peace  "War  games" 
Inevitablv  lead  to  war  The  voluntary  enlistment  principle  confines 
and  restricts  the  dissemination  of  •'war-mindedness "  to  actual 
necessities  through  the  longer  term  of  service,  and  above  all  pre- 
serves the  principle  of  democracy  in  its  strictest  sense. 

These  organizations  are  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  national  defense  and 
their  memberKhip  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  any  support  of 
such  proper  measures,  but  we  are  convinced  that  under  present 
conditions  the  regimenting  of  our  people  according  to  the  contem- 
plated military  pattern  Is  unnecessary  and  Is  an  Infringement  upon 
the  civil  liberties  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy. 

We    trust    that    your    committee    will    not    favorably    report    the 
Burke-Wadsworth  mllltary-con.scriptlcn  bill. 
Respectfully   yours, 

A    Johnston. 

Grand    Chief    Engineer.    Erotherhood    of    Locomotive    EU' 
gtneers 

J    A    Phillips. 
President,  Order  o]  Railxcay  Conductors  of  Americtt. 

D    B    Robertson. 
President.   Brotherhood  of   Locomotive   Ftremen   and   En- 
ginem.en. 

A    P    Whitney, 
President.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

T.    C     Cashen. 
President,  Switchmens  Union  of  North  America. 
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W  hat  They  Say  About  Poll  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NASH\aLLE  TENNESSEAN  AND  KNOX- 

VILLE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  for  the  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax  in  the  eight  Southera  States  that  still  retain  it 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

Recently  the  local  papers  carried  the  news  item  that  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Tennessee  had  gone  on  record  as  advo- 
cating the  repeal  of  this  tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  three  editorials, 
two  from  the  Na.^hviUe  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  one  from  the 
Knoxville  (Term.)   Journal. 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  of  August  8,  1940] 

THE   fight   on   another   FRONT 

Congressman  Geyer  of  California  has  a  Federal  anti-poll-tax  !aw 
In  suspense  It  Is  in  suspen.se  because  It  is  in  committee,  where  It 
Is  being  subjected  to  the  same  .sort  of  committee  veto  teveral 
important  T  V  A  bills  have  undergone.  In  other  words,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  had  the  bill  for  months,  will  not 
permit  it  to  bo  voted  on  by  Congress 

The  Geyer  bill  makes  it  unlawful  "to  require  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering  to  vote,  at  any 
election  for  a  Prcsidt>nt  or  Vice  President  or  Presidential  elector  or 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States." 

It  IS  a  good  bill  and  deserves  national  support  We  In  the  South 
know  better  than  any  others  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  at 
which  it  is  aimed  Mr  Geter  now  is  seeking  to  extract  the  bill 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee's  pocket  by  petition. 

On  this  petition  we  should  .«ee  the  names  of  Congressmen  Byrns, 
Courtney.  Pfarson.  Davis.  Kefauver.  Jennings,  Gore,  Cooper,  and 
Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Because  Tennessee  Is  one  of  the  eight  States  In  which  regularly 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  voting  age  are  disfranchised  by  the  poll 
tax. 

Kill  the  poll  tax.        i 

(From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  of  August  4,  1940) 

REPEAL  THE  POLL  TAX 

Davidson  County  has  a  population  of  257.000.  It  has  well  over 
100.000  citizens  of  voting  age 

In  Thursdays  election  approximately  18.000  persons  voted  in 
Davidson  County. 

The  new  census  will  reveal  the  population  of  Tennes.«ee  at  or 
very  near  the  3.(X)0.(X)0  mark.  This  means  there  are  over  1.200.000 
Tcnnesseans  of  voting  age. 

In  Thursdays  election  the  total  vote  cast  in  Tennessee  failed  to 
exceed  275.000 

We  face  the  harsh  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee  do  not  vote  and  have  not  voted  for  i;enerations  We 
face  the  certain  knowledge  that  Tennesseans  do  not  vote  because 
of  the  poll  tax.  Thua  effectively  the  greater  number  of  our  people 
are  disfranchised. 

This  Is  not  popular  rule.  This  Is  not  democracy.  This  is  not 
tolerable. 

Today  the  Tennessean  writes  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  In  our  mast- 
head, and  a  word  of  explanation  about  that.  We  mean  outright 
obliteration  of  the  law  which  imposes  the  jxill  tax.  section  1082 
of  the  Tennessee  Code  We  pledge  the  people  of  Tennessee  this 
demand  shall  not  come  down  from  our  masthead  till  the  people  of 
Tennessee  are  enfranchised,  till  they  again  shall  be  free  to  try 
democracy. 

This  will  be  a  fight.  We  state  that  anticipation  fully  aware  that 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  In  our  State  have 
declared  against  the  poll  tax.  and  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
candidates  nominated  for  representative  office  In  Thursday's  elec- 
tion have  expressed  themselves  against  the  poll  tax  one  way  or 
another. 

It  will  be  a  fight  because  some  of  these  promi.ses  are  weasel- 
worded.  becau.se  some  are  given  with  tongue  In  cheek,  and  be- 
cause the  political  machines  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other 
are  not  going  to  permit  the  repeal  of  the  jxjll  tax  IX  they  can  prevent 


We  take  up  this  fight  gladly  because  it  Is  right.  Tlie  people 
of  this  State  know  It  is  right  and  will  Join  with  vis.  O^'vernor 
Cooper  has  advocated  action  against  the  poll  tax  and  the  people 
of  this  State  will  expect  him  to  act  accordingly 

The  fight  will  be  won  in  whatever  time  It  takes 

Tlien  to  the  p<ople  of  Tennrs.see  the  Bill  of  Right.s  will  mean 
what  It  says.  Then  we  shall  have  popular  rule  In  fact  Then  we 
shall  escape  from  under  the  sort  of  oligarchy  which  so  long  has 
been  ma.squeradlng  here  as  •self-government  " 

You  will  hear  contentions  against  the  position  we  bind  ourselves 
to:  the  same  old  shopworn  arguments 

You  will  be  told  the  poll  tax  Is  imposed  by  the  State  constitution. 

That   Is  not   true. 

You  will  be  told  the  poll  tax  can  be  removed  as  a  "prerequisite  to 
voting"  but  retained  as  a  tax. 

That  Is  not  true. 

You  win  be  told  repeal  of  the  poll  Ux  will  Increase  the  Negro 
vote. 

That  is  true — also  trvie  that  It  will  even  more  greatly  Increane 
the  white  vote.  As  it  Is.  the  political  machines  of  our  metropolitan 
centers  regularly  qualify  and  vote  as  many  Negro  citizens  as  they 
can,  which  Is  many  Indeed.  Also  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  equality  of  franchise  and  the  laws  of  our  State 
draw  no  distinction  between  vottrs  save  by  the  $2  qualincation — 
the  poll  tax.  Tills  qualification  disqualifies  any  citizen,  white  or 
black,  who  caruiot  or  does  not  meet  it. 

You  will  be  told  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  will  Increase  the  vote 
of  the  "riffraff  •' 

This  Is  but  to  say  the  vote  of  the  common  people — and  who 
among  us  Is  the  holier-than-thou  who  is  to  say  of  one  citizen.  "He 
Is  worthy"  and  to  another  citizen.  "You  cannot  vote"?  Who  will 
arrogate  to  himself  the  power  to  discern  among  all  the  people 
only  the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good? 

You  will  be  told  that  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  will  diminish  school 
funds. 

Tliat  Is  utterly  mi.sleading  School  funds  will  be  appropriated 
Poll-tax  revenues  currently  provide  less  than  3  percent  of  our  school 
funds  In  any  case,  it  is  idiotic  to  use  for  the  preparation  of  our 
children  to  be  good  citizens  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  which  Itself 
deprives  them  of  exercise  of  the  highest  privilege  of  citizenship — 
the  franchise 

You  will  be  told  that  the  poll  tax  should  be  kept  in  order  that 
"all  will  share  the  tax  burden." 

Tills    is   pure   cr.suistry      Everybody  shares   the   tax   burden    In   a 
hundred  direct  and  hidden  ways-    in  rent,  m  the  purchase  of  clothes 
^nd  food;  even  those  who  now  pay  no  poll  tax.  who  are  In  the  great 
majority. 

These  above  are  the  old  favorites.  You  may  be  given  other  "rea- 
sons" why  the  poll  tax  should  be  retained  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  examine  such  presentments  when  and  as  they  come. 

In  our  opinion.  It  is  no  good  any  longer  for  our  State  to  preen 
Itself  as  a  democracy,  when  so  plainly  it  is  6<imcthlng  else  We  thall 
get  nowhere  with  such  jialpable  preten.se.  We  cannot  be  honest,  we 
cannot  salve  our  souls,  with  further  self-delusion. 

Only  eight  States  keep  the  poll  tax.  ours  being  one.  In  all  of 
these  States  the  majority  of  the  people  is  disfranchised.  In  States 
adjoining  us.  with  populations  ecjual  to  or  smaller  than  our  own. 
but  with  no  poll  tax,  from  3  to  10  times  more  of  the  people  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise  than  in  the  poll-tax  States. 

Tliursday's  total  vote  in  this  county.  In  this  State,  was  a  dis- 
grace. The  proportion  of  voters  to  the  disfranchised  In  this  county 
and  State  has  been  a  disgrace  for  at  least  seven  decades. 

Let  us  now  end  this  disgrace,  this  sham,  this  Intolerable  thing. 
Ijet  us  now  have  to  our  social  use  and  individual  political  profit 
that  right  of  franchise  which,  as  the  cardinal  democratic  principle, 
we  so  long  have  cherished. 


(From  the  Knoxville    (Tenn  )    Journal  of  August  4.    1940) 

sixty    thousand    PHONET    VOTES    control    Otm    ELECTIONS 

By  a  process  which  we  hope  Is  related  to  deduction  It  may  be 
noted  by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  2  percent  of  the  citizenship 
of  Tenne.ssee — and  that  2  percent's  will  completely  subject  to  that 
of  one  man  by  the  name  of  Crumps— completely  controls  the 
destiny  of  Tenness.see.  makes  its  laws,  and  administers  them 

This  conclusion  i.iay  be  arrived  at  as  follows:  The  census  ]\ist 
completed  shows  a  population  for  Tennessee  of  approximately 
3.000.000  State-wide  government  in  the  SUte  is  ordinarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  votes  usually  about 
450.000.  Tills  small  segment  of  the  population  In  turn  is  con- 
trolled by  Mr  E  H  Crump's  automatic  vote  count  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  thoasand,  so  that  in  the  last  analysis  Mr.  C.  runs 
the  State  to  his  complete  satisfaction  by  vest-pocket  control  of 
2  percent  of  the  population. 

This  short  le.'^son  in  democratic  processes  and  their  abuse  Is 
adequate  to  indicate  to  the  most  casual  student  of  politics  why 
Mr.  Crump  declined  flatly  to  allow  Gov  Prentice  Cooper,  nominated 
for  reelection  Thursday,  to  go  through  with  his  campaign  pledge 
to  remove  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

Whereas  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Crumps  long  practice  to  manipulate  the  present  Democratic  vote, 
that  Is  little  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  population,  the 
dlfBcultles  of  this  process  would  be  tremendously  Increased  by 
abolishment  of  poll-tax  requirements. 

It  should  be  repealed  here  now.  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
tliat  while  statisticians  reckon  tliat  In  tlxe  eight  States  which  atUJ 
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hr.iri  tn  the  DoU-tax  requirement,  without  exception  to  percrntage 
of  fhfiiDulM  on  tharvotes  Is  less  than  In   thee  without     t. 

li  IS  ^gu^d°hat  Tennessee  votes  33  p^rcerU  of  ^ts  Pcpul^^'5^"- 
as  compared  wilh  our  sister  States  of  Kentucky  and  Webl  Vir- 
^x.'vThich  without  a  poll-tax  requirement  vote  64  percent  and 
9:2  percent,  respectively 


\ 


Address  to  Oregon  Democrats  Assembled  at  Hood 
River,  Oreg^  August  4,  1040 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    ORfcf.ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  WRITTEN  BY  HON    WALTER  M    PIERCE.  OP  OREGON, 
ADDREBB  Yvtui       ^^  ^^^^  BY  C    J    SHORB 


Mr  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
ma-ks  in  the  RECono.  I  include  the  following  address  written 
by  me  and  read  before  a  Democratic  picnic  at  Hood  River. 
Oreg.,  on  August  4.  1940. 

My  title  harks  back  to  an  admonition  sent  in  a  message  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity;   the  rest  of  the  words  will 
Immediately   occur   to   those    familiar   with   Paul's   epistles. 
"What-soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest 
•     •     •     whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise  think  on  these  things." 
Ttiis  has  been  my  ob.iective  in  the  message  to  my  far-away 
constituents  whom  I  cannot  visit  bccau.se  duty  holds  me  here 
In  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  Congress.     It  has  always 
been  a  joy  to  me  to  share  ray  experiences  with  groups  of» 
friends  who  have  listened  to  my  addresses  for  nearly  half  a 
century.     I  try  to  give  them  the  facts  so  they  may  form  their 
own  judgments,  as  all  citizens  should  do. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  very  kind  invitation 
from  the  Young  Democrats  of  Hood  River  county.  The  delivery  of 
the  Jcevnote  !>pefch  for  this  D^mccratlc  picnic  Is  of  great  Impcrtance. 
I  deeply  regret  that  offlclal  duties  In  the  National  Capital  make  It 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  here.  Out  in  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  mountains  of  Oregon  It  Is  hard  for  people  to  realize  that  clvlll- 
ratton  is  burning  up  The  lights  of  liberty  and  freedcm  which  have 
burned  briRhtly  all  over  the  continent  cf  Europe  are  being  blacked 
exit  one  by  one.  probably  never  to  be  vohi;hied  in  ovir  time  It  is 
my  Arm  conviction  that  Congress  should  remain  In  session  till  the 
dark  war  cloud.s  have  pa.ssed  away  An  emergency  may  arise  any 
day  which  would  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legL-^latlve 
brnnch  of  our  Governmeiit.  which  causes  my  enforced  absence 
from  the  meeting  and  deprives  me  cf  the  pleasure  of  greeting  my 
Orepon  friends 

Thinking  of  the  world  situation  as  I  write  this  greeting.  I  feel 
that  we  should  give  thanks  for  our  blessings.  Just  as  such  thanks 
are  given  by  families  assembled  around  bountiful  dining  tables 
This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  In  which  pecple  could  gather 
lor  such  a  meeting  You  are  relatively  carefree.  I  speak,  and  others 
will  spe^k.  about  public  efTai.-s.  We  are  thankful  that  we  are  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  liberty,  our  mcst  precious  yet  most  dan- 
gerous pcssejson. 

A  hundred  years  from  now.  a  thou.sand  years  from  now.  men  may 
look  to  this  day  and  this  era  as  the  most  eptx-h-maklng  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  world  We  citizens  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy are  now  called  upon  to  devote  to  public  problems  all  our 
IntelUuence  and  our  most  earnest  thought  We  who  meet  here 
Uxlay  are  those  svmpathetic  with  the  principles  of  a  great  political 
party  which  has'  strengthened  our  democracy  during  the  past  8 
year?"  Our  program  for  economic  welfare  will  ever  appear  as  the 
beacon  light  of  this  era  We  may  well  take  pride  in  It  There  Is  no 
man  here  who  would  go  back  to  these  days  when  this  Republic 
allowed  child  labor,  when  the  worklncman  wa*  without  the  protec- 
tion of  wage  and  hour  laws,  when  the  lot  of  the  unemployed,  the 
children,  the  cripples,  the  'have  nots'  was  not  the  concern  of  the 
Government.  Who  would  turn  back  to  the  days  when  each  farmer 
stood  by  himself,  alone  against  the  world,  when  banks  were  un- 
safe >  The  historian  who  surveys  this  era  will  grant  that  we  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are  Justified  in  our  pride  in  having  been  foremost 
In  advancing  the  line  in  the  long  battle  for  human  rights 

There  are  a  few  outstanding  dates  which  mark  significant  turn- 
ing points  m  the  history  of  mankind  The  most  important  date  of 
All  18  when  the  Saviour  was  bom.  bringing  into  the  wt)rld  the  idea 
of  brotherly  love,  kindness,  and  charity  We  date  our  calendar 
from  His  btrth  Another  date  was  when  the  Ruman  capital  was 
moved  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus,  in  A.  D.  476.     That  marked 


?"S"Sorm«n""?h«  m,r»e<l  the  -mmen^mem  ot  .  ..ea,  j«,p 
^•y,rs  f.-ir  neirlv  a  thousand  years,  have  led  the  cl\iii/ea  wuriu.  xa 
meiasCorn  in  the  United  States  the  idea  that  the  governed  were 
c-InaWe  of  ccvernine  themselves  through  their  representatUes- 
the  Am^ncan  Id"  It  now  appears  that  1940  will  m^rk  the  close 
of  another  era  that  may  drive  civilized  man  into  a  period  similar 

'°We' ?re''\'Jfne^sing  the  development  and  actual  use  of  the 
gre'Itest''mos;^ffect?ve.  most  heartless,  most  !"»-'--  ^-^^  ^^ 
chine  that  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  been  able  to  ^e^**^  .\^'' 
war  machine  of  which  I  speak  seems  to  be  moving  ^"^  f J^^J 
conaucst  of  the  world  We  are  being  told  by  Hitler  that  noerty 
conquest  oi  „^jj       j^d^nce   shows   weakness,   and   obedience    is 

held  up  is  the  ultimate  goal  He  tells  us  that  freedom  is  a  mark 
of  inferiority  and  incompetence,  and  that  Independence  Is  a 
°ack  of  equanty  The  Individual  Is  nnthir.g:  the  state  ^^  every- 
thing This  is  totally  contrary  to  all  we  hnve  held  de:^r  in 
Amenca  We  have  no  desire  to  become  a  militaristic  na  Ion. 
^Tr  to  tram  ourselves  in  the  arts  of  war.  World  conditions, 
however,  compel  a  rightabout-face  We  are  forced  to  consider 
defen.se  of  our  shores  and  of  rights  to  trade  ^"^  "mmerce. 
H'.tler  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  soft  words  Read  his  Meln 
K  impf  You  Will  clearly  see  that  he  aims  at  world  domination. 
He  recognizes  only  one  method  for  the  attainment  of  that  goal— 

force 

We  cannot  understand  why  300.000  000  people  living  in  Europe 

have    sacrificed    their    liberties    for    the    hope    of    bread       Surely 

they  must  hive  forgotten  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  said: 

•Is   peace   so   dear   and   life   so   sweet   as   to   be   purchased   at   '.he 

price   of   chains   and   slavery?     Forbid    it.   Almighty   God!      I   krow 

not  what  course  others  may  Uke.  but  as  fir  me,  give  me  liberty 

1    or  give  me  death!"     Liberty  is  never  easily  won  nor  sectirely  held. 

I    As  we  plan  for  the  future  let  us  flrmly  resolve  to  maintain  our 

I    democratic  processes  and   Institutions. 

I  was  In  Washington.  D.  C.  &s  your  Congressman  when  Presl- 
i  den'  Roosevelt  took  his  oath  of  ofSce  on  March  4.  1933  No  one 
who  participated  in  that  great  occasion  can  ever  forget  the  tense 
atmosphere  under  which  he  accepted  the  re-sponsiblllty  of  the 
Presidency  There  wasnt  a  solvent  bank  In  all  the  land.  Few 
manufacturlnc  plants  had  the  money  to  meet  the  next  pay  roll. 
Wheat  was  25  cents  a  bushel:  corn.  15  cents:  no  market  at  all 
for  apples,  and  there  were  millions  of  people  out  of  work.  food, 
and  shelter.  The  capitalistic  system  under  which  we  had  lived 
seemed  wrecked  The  first  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the 
special  session  was  in  regard  to  reopening  the  banks,  which  hart 
been  closed  by  Executive  order.  They  were  reopened  in  tuch 
a  manner  that  thev  have  remained  open  We  may  justly  claim 
the  credit  for  the  happy  change.  Let  us  turn  to  the  matters 
uppermost  In  men's  minds  today  and  review  the  situation.  I 
have  gone  into  these  matters  fully  and  most  earnestly  in  my 
speech  of  July  25th.  which  I  will  send  to  all   who  register  today. 

DEFENSE 


Secretary  Hull  has  Just  .secured  certain  agreements  among  na- 
tions on  this  hemisphere  The  national-defense  program  Is  mov- 
ing along  with  real  eCaciency  The  President  has  selected  ad- 
visors of  known  compstence  These  men  are  great  indu.stnallsts 
who  are  sacrificing  time  and  high  salaries  to  the  cause  They 
have  been  chosen  btcause  of  ability  and  not  for  p»ersonal  or 
political  reasons.  The  Congress  led  the  way  and  has  cooperated 
with  appropriations,  authorizations,  and  legislation.  The  work  Is 
moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  considering  the  necessity  ftr  the 
establl^hment  of  newly  equipped  industries,  requiring  difTerent 
machine  tools,  transformation  cf  existing  plants,  and  the  building 
of  great  new  plant-s.  We  have  entered  into  a  long-time  program 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  carry  through  Tlie  President  has 
always  been  ahead  of  the  people  and  the  Congress  in  the  matter. 
Now.  they  are  in  accord  with  him. 

BONNEVILIE     AND     THE     PUBLIC-POWER     PROGRAM 

Meeting  here  on  the  shores  of  this  wide  lake  created  by  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  you  realize  what  the  public-works  program  has  meant, 
and   will   mean,   to   the   future   of    America      That   dam.    25    miles 
to  the  west   of  us,  which   backs   the   Columbia   River   25   miles   to 
the   east   of   u.«.   can   develop   a   half-million   kilowatts   of   electric 
power,  as  much  as  is  now  being  developed  on  the  American  side 
at    Niagara.      Three   hundred    miles    further   up    the    Columbia,    an 
enormous   block   of   concrete    has    be«n   set    solidly    Into   the    river 
bed.     Think  of  the  homes  which  will  be  built  upon  the  million 
and   a   half   irrigated   acres   along   the   banks   of   this   great    river. 
New   settlers   will   know    who.se   vl.-^ion    it    was   that    m.ide    possible 
such    utilization    of    these   great    natural    re'^ources.      But    for   the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  our  President,  these  waters  would  still  be 
running  idly  to  the  sea.  benefiting  few.  even  for  navigation      Ports 
have   been   brout^ht    inland,    homes   have    bven   built.      The   com- 
!    munity   of   Cascade   Locks   in   this   ver>-   county   has   given    to   the 
!    Nation   an   example    of   public   ownership   which   should   encourage 
1    other  commvuilties  to  utilize  the  current  caught  In  the  Bonneville 
'    generatin:?  plant      The  Presidents  opponent  made  his  own  record 
I    before   a   Congressional   Committee    when   he   justified   control   of 
'    power  by  great  monopolies  In  giant  holding  companies,  piled  one 
upon    the    other       What    would    he    do    with    Bonneville    power? 
Think  of  that  and  gird  yourselves  for  the  campaign,  mv   friends. 
Secretary    Wallace,    our    Vice    Presidential    candidate,    has    been 
,   recognized  as  a  sort  of  a  second  Lincoln.    One  of  the  characteristic 
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stories  told  cf  him  Is  his  reply  to  a  question  about  the  holding- 
company  magnate  who  aspires  to  gain  control  of  the  Governmt-nt 
Wallace  looked  out  the  train  window  to  the  fields  and  called  atten- 
tion to  a  weed.  See  that  yellow  plant  growing  over  the  other  plant,s 
in  that  field,"  he  said.  "That  s  dodder,  a  panusite  that  lives  on 
other  plants  Hu.'-n  t  any  rcHJts  In  the  ground.  Something  like 
utUlty-holdlng  companies." 

ACRICtn.TTJRH 

What  has  the  New  Deal  done  for  agriculture?  It  has  stabilised  It. 
It  has.  for  the  hrst  lime  in  our  history,  worked  out  an  agricultural 
program  for  the  whole  Nation.  We  began  back  m  1933  when  we 
passed  the  original  Triple  A  Act.  which  gave  agriculture  its  first 
real  innings  In  this  country.  Because  of  the  processing  tax.  the 
courts  threw  it  out.  It  was  reenacted  as  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act.  which  will  never  be  thrown  out  and  which  will  stand  as  long 
as  American  agriculture  endures.  It  will  help  us  to  s<i;ve  the  tre- 
mendous problems  which  we  must  face  during  and  after  the  present 
World  War  Hitler  Is  going  to  tell  the  other  nations  what  he  will 
allow  hi^  Europe;in  slnte.s  to  buy  and  what  he  will  demand  in  return 
for  trade.  What  would  happen  to  the  American  farmer  without  a 
world  market  for  his  surplus  If  It  were  not  for  the  plans  made 
by  this  administration?  We  need  all  the  strength  and  vision  of  our 
wise  Secretary  to  keep  American  farmers  from  peas.Tntry  in  the 
future  It  is  true  our  opponents  have  adopted  a  farm  program 
suggested  by  an  ex-Ncw  Deal  malcontent  v.ho  "walked  out"  becauso 
he  was  not  allowed  to  rule — so  he  decided  to  ruin.  It  Is  not  a 
practical  working  program,  except  where  It  backs  up  and  endorses 
our  farm   measures 

Think  of  the  fruit  indu.stry  of  this  valley  without  marketing 
agreements,  without  the  surplus  commodity  program.  It  Is  not 
perfect,  but  there  would  be  no  bottom  at  all  If  this  program  were 
not  under  it.  Think  of  the  wheat  farmers  In  this  whole  rich  section 
practically  guaranteed  a  price  for  their  golden  grain.  Has  agri- 
culture gained,  under  the  New  Deal,  something  which  it  will  be 
determined  to  hold?  Will  farmers  trust  the  guidance  in  the  difficult 
days  ahead  of  those  who  refu.-ed  them  aid  clear  up  to  1933.  or  will 
they  prefer  to  march  with  those  legions  that  fought  the  real  battle 
which  gained  the  victory? 

SEtTtrrARY   WALLACE 

While  we  are  summarizing  the  gains  of  farmers  during  the  past 
8  years,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  man  largely  responsible 
for  this  epoch-making  program  With  Wallace,  the  Democrats  hnve 
a  real  ticket,  a  ticket  on  which  are  two  men  fully  equipped  by 
experience  and  knowledge  to  be  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  deep  and  steady  man:  he  and 
his  forbears  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  All 
have  been  great  citizens  of  the  finest  American  traditions  Could 
any  one  ask  for  a  better  running  mate  than  Henry  A  Wallace? 
For  7  years  he  has  been  at  the  right  hand  of  the  President  Secre- 
tary Wallace  has  led  the  way  for  agriculture  by  which  it  has  climbed 
from  the  low  depths  cf  near-peasantry  in  1933  to  the  present  half- 
bright  day  we  now  enjoy.  A^  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  have  worked  with  the  Secretary.  I  know  him  well, 
and  I  am  Inspired  by  his  place  on  our  ticket. 

THE   CI\nLIAN   CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  creation  of  liie  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  probably 
been  the  most  ln.'=plred  single  act  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
More  than  2.0O0.0O0  young  men  have  been  enrolled  m  this  great 
conservation  pr(  gram  It  has  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than 
t2  000  000  000.  but  never  was  money  better  spent.  Idle  boys  without 
Jcb«  and  learning  the  roads  to  crime  have  been  gathered  up.  taught 
to  work,  kept  busv  and  interested,  and  have  been  fired  with  ambi- 
tion through  the  life  and  training  of  the  C.  C.  C.  This  method  of 
handling  unemployed  youth  was  an  inspiration  and  it  surely  will 
become  a  permanent  'institution  for  the  strengthening  of  boys' 
minds  and  characters. 

FOR    MEN    HrrST    WORK 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  represents  the  In- 
stitutions under  which  men  live,  must  so  legislate  and  so  administer 
the  laws  that  all  men  can  have  the  chance  to  tLse  their  labors 
for  the  support  cf  their  families  and  the  satisfaction  of  their 
ambitions  More  beneficial  legislation  to  this  end  has  been  enacted 
during  the  past  7  years  than  has  ever  been  passed  in  any  similar 
period  of  time  by  any  legislative  body  on  earth.  It  is  a  record 
unparalleled  It  was  begun  under  the  clouds  of  a  dark  era.  and  it 
has  l)een  conducted  dunng  a  great  economic  revolution  accompanied 
by  world-wide  wars  which  have  thrown  economic  and  political 
systems  Into  the  discard.  We  have  attempted  to  expand  a  wcrk 
program  under  Government  control  in  order  to  take  up  the  sla^^k. 
The  public-works  program  has  led  the  way,  resulting  In  useful  and 
beautiful  structures  throughout  the  land.  The  W  P  A.  has  had 
hard  sleddlvg,  but  no  one  in  public  life  has  been  able  to  suggest 
an  adeq\iate  substitute  Our  party  has  insisted  that  the  program 
should  stand  and  be  judged  on  Its  original  purposes  rather  than 
by  Its  few  miner  weaknesses.  Who  Is  It  that  has  cried  out  against 
the  equality  and  rights  cf  man  and  would  create  a  lower  dependent 
cla.ss  in  this  democracv? 

The  demand  for  turning  relief  back  to  the  States,  where  It  would 
perish,  has  come  from  the  very  men  who  would  control  politically 
II  the  other  party  were  to  come  Into  power.  We  place  men  first, 
money  second,  and  yet  the  credit  of  our  Government  was  never 
stronger 

No  group  of  workers  has  benefited  more  largely  In  8  years  than 
have  the  r;ti;road  workers  who  are  now  protected  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  tlie  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts. 


THE    NEEDS    OF   OU>   ACC 

Every  working  person,  man  or  woman,  now  has.  tinder  the  Social 
Security  Act.  an  opportunity  to  go  into  partnership  with  the 
Government  in  order  to  provide  security  for  old  aiTe  The  Six-lal 
Security  Act  Is  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  humanitarian  program; 
Is  an  act  for  the  defense  of  tho.so  wl-.o  are  coming  into  old  age  during 
this  generation.  There  must  be  Immediate  and  further  legiblatl<jn 
for  tlie  security  of  the  aired,  who  a.'e  the  most  pathetic  victims  of 
our  sudden  economic  revolution 

One  reason  there  are  now  so  many  tragic  cases  of  want  In  old  ago 
Is  that,  until  this  administration  cime  into  being,  the  beasts  of 
the  financial  Jungle  preyed  upon  Innocent  and  trusting  Investors. 
Oh.  how  they  resented  our  Securities  and  Exchange  Conimission. 
How  quickly  they  would  tear  it  a-suncler  If  the  New  Deal  were  not 
here  to  protect  it.  In  one  county  in  Oregon  a  half-million  dollars 
of  savings  was  taken  by  the  utility  It  Idlng  companies  This  could 
never  have  happened  under  the  present  law.  The  apologist  for 
monopoly  who  a.'pires  to  lead  our  Nation  has  been  the  shining  light 
of  that  dangerous  group. 

PARTY    I.OYAITT 

Party  loyalty  will  not  be  difficult  for  Democrats  during  this  com- 
ing campaign.  We  arc  led  by  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  personal 
desires  and  agreed  to  continue  to  bear  the  burden  because  he  be- 
lieves he  should  play  his  part  as  a  citizen  In  these  most  perilou.s 
days. 

The  third-term  discussion  will  come  Into  the  campaign,  but  It 
should  not  move  reasoning  people  now  because  there  are  more  im- 
portant Issues.     Washington  spoke  wisely  when  he  said; 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  a  man  serving  as  Chief  Executive  should 
not  continue  more  than  two  terms.  An  emergency  may  arise  that 
would  make  It  necessary." 

Washington  retired  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  because  of  his 
Intense  desire  to  return  to  plantation  life.     There  wa.s  no  emergency 
Our  people  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  know  who  Is  the  strong 
man  of  America  today.     Who  cculd  with  more  wisdom  gained  from 
wider  experience  better  lead  us  in  the  present  emergency? 

THE     DF.SERTERS 

Some  who  have  claimed  to  be  Democrats  have  bolted,  walked  out, 
proving  that  they  are  turncoats  who  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
loyalty  when  they  cannot  rule.  Some  of  us  who  suffered  in  previous 
campaigns  because  of  our  loyalty  to  tho.se  very  men  now  resent 
their  de.«ertlon.  but  we  realize  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  times. 

THE    CAMPAIGN 

We  may  expect  In  this  campaign  that  our  ticket  will  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  90  percent  of  the  press  as  measured  In  circulation. 
Among  our  opponents  will  be  found  the  great  utility  leaders,  and 
their  money  bags  will  be  open.  The  various  monopolies  which  have 
writhed  under  the  demand  they  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  the 
people  will  not  be  on  our  side.  Tlie  Fa.sclsts,  who  always  scorn 
democracy,  will  know  where  to  align  themselves.  There  will  be 
powerful  opposition. 

Arrayed  against  this  mighty  host  will  be  the  common,  average 
citizens  of  this  country,  the  men  who  never  demand  special  priv- 
ilege, but  Just  a.sk  the  opportunity  to  live  simply  and  happily  and 
safely  in  a  land  which  Is  a  democracy. 

If  a  class  struggle  develops  in  this  country  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots,  it  will  be  forced  by  those  unwilling  to  share.  They 
demand  that  the  Government  it.self  be  made  Into  a  monopoly  for 
their  own  sf>ecial  privilege.  When  a  nomination  Is  forced  by  an 
advertising  campaign,  a.ssisted  by  an  advertising  firm  which  manu- 
factures public  opinion  through  polls,  we  may  expect  a  trenwndous 
wave  of  propaganda.  We  must  steel  our.selves  against  this  storm 
of  s(j-called  public  opinion  I  have  analyzed  and  exposed  the  meth- 
ods used.  They  will  be  adroit  and  subtle.  If  they  become  too 
abu.'ilvc  we  can  follow  the  example  of  the  little  red-haired  pop 
vendor  at  the  Chicago  convention.  When  a  woman  in  the  gallery 
began  making  insulting  remarks  abtjut  Mrs.  Roosevelt  he  forgot 
business,  and.  shaking  his  fist  at  her,  said.  "You  just  thut  up  " 

I  predict  a  more  swe«  ping  victory  In  1940  for  our  candidates  than 
we  enjoyed  in   1936.     Thankful  we  should  be  that  we  have  leaders 
of  such  standing  and  character.     This  age  is  the  most  fearful,  the 
most  thredttuing,  the  most  Interesting  of  all  time.     It  Is  Indeed: 
"A  grand  and  fearful  age. 
An  age  on  ages  telling; 
To  be   simply  living 
Is  sublime." 


I 


The  Power  To  Coin  and  Regulate  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   .'^OITH   (  AKOLINA 

IN  THE  housp:  of  represkntatives 

Tuesday.  AuQust  13.  1940 


LETTER  FROM   DR.   LOUIS   LONG 


Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  m- 
majks.  I  am  inserting  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  L.  Long, 


i 

I 


I 


I 


from  His  birth      Another  date  was  when   the  Roman  capital  was 
moved  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus.  In  A.  D.  476.     That  marked 


Secretary    Wallace,    our    V.ce    Presldrntlal    candidate,    has    been 
recogalzed  as  a  sort  of  a  second  Lincoln.     One  uf  the  characteristic 
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Columbia,  S  C  .  which  should  prove  to  be  very  interesting  and 
informative,  especially  to  a  number  of  CongTes5men  here  who 
huve  been  specializinK  along  the  Une  suggested  by  Dr.  Long. 

As  stated  yesterday  in  my  address  before  the  House,  because 
of  the  serious  problems  confronting  this  country,  on  account 
Of  the  dreadful  war  in  Europe,  it  is  weU  that  we  give  deep, 
conscientiotis  thought  to  many  suggestions  coming  from  our 
constituents  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  not  only  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  people  but  to  ward  off  any 
stnous  depression,  which  would  naturally  lower  ihc  standard 
of  our  bving.  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
about  normal  prosperity  and  happiness  to  our  people. 

C0LUMBI.\.  S    C  ,  AugiLSt  10.  1340. 
Hon.  H  P  PtTLME*.  M   C . 

HoiL.%e  of  Represenfatirex.   Wcnhmcton.  D.  C. 
Dr.\E  Mk    FrxMER     Y'-ur  letter  of  August  6  is  much  appreciated, 
and  I  shall  remerjber  that  vou  have  stayed  at  your  po5t  m  Wash-    ■ 
Ington   to  watch  proceedingis  In  the  interest  of  your  constituents 
and  of  our  country,  when  ycu  could  have  gone  home     I  thank  you   I 
for  mvself,  my  wife    and  others 

There  is  one  fundamental  thing  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  countrv  which  I  wish  that  Ccn^ress  could  be  persuaded  to  do 
That  thlnjc' appears  to  me  as  the  only  thing  that  would  liberate  our 
countrv  from"  the  ruinous  policy  of  piling  up  billions  of  public  debt 
and  the  inevitable  lncrea.se  In  taxes  both  direct  and  indirect  which 
the  people  will  find  very  difllcult  to  pay  This  policy,  moreover, 
puts  our  Oovemment  at  the  mercy  of  bis;  money  lenders 

It  l.s  our  desire  to  see  our  Congress  reclaim  and  use  the  power 
given  it  wisely  by  the  fathers  of  our  country  In  article  I,  section  8. 
clause  5.  of 'our  noble  American  Constitution;  "Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  ctiln  ( Issue  i  money  and  regiilate  the  power 
thereof  '  For  160  years  this  clau.=e  has  been  Impardonably  Ignored 
by  our  own  Congrc.«'smen  We  are  displeased  with  the  work:  of 
the  Senators,  past  and  present,  who  have  unfaithfully  delegated 
their  constitutional  powers  to  other  persons  or  Institutions  and 
particularly  at  the  present  time  thos^  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  have  dpl»"w;aied  precious,  holy  ctjngresslonal  powers  to  one  man. 
There  are  few  people  left  who  are  really  free  and  free  from  debt 
Most  everybody  is  caught  in  the  world-wide  interest-gnndln;?  mill. 
And  our  own  Government  iwho  had  the  pcwer  to  issue  money, 
Intere.'^t-free.  and  to  regulate  the  value  theretjfi  Is  compelled  to 
borrow  money  Irom.  and  pay  tribute  to.  the  hnanclal  powers 
that   be. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  time  of  great  colonial  pros- 
perity Benjamin  FYanKlm  was  asked  to  tell  the  s'^cret  of  that 
prt>f.perity  He  answered:  Because  our  Colonies  have  the  power 
to  Issue  and  to  control  their  own  money,"  or  words  to  that  effect 
Later.  England  pressed  by  the  founders  of  the  great  Rothschild 
bat.k.s  fcrbade  the  American  C  Icnies  from  Issuing  their  own 
money  A  great  depression  followed,  and  the  present  banking  sys- 
tem was  e.<tablL«.hed  In  America  The  slogan.  "No  taxation  without 
representation"  is  only  part  of  tlie  truth.  The  full  truth  is  or  was 
the  deprivation  or  loss  of  the  "power  to  issue  money  of  their  own 
and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof  "  Benjamin  Franklin  admitted 
that  •  Had  England  not  deprived  tlie  Colonies  of  their  rii^ht  to  issue 
their  own  mi^ney.  they  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  the  tax 
on  tea  '■  Then  history  would  he  quite  different  W^e  would  not 
have  from  eight  to  twelve  millions  of  unemployed,  the  banlts 
would  not  be  full  of  idle  money.  Uncle  Sam  would  not  net^  to  ask 
big  financiers  to  lend  him  mcney  at  Interest,  and  we  would  not 
have  $49,000,000,000  of  public  debt  (to  whom?). 

We  very  deeply  appreciate  the  statement  of  your  letter  which 
shows  that  you  do  not  allow  propaganda  for  war  to  bias  your 
Judgment.  That  is  fine.  You  say  that  you  throw  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  as  soon  as  It  comes  all  propaganda  papers.  We  ad- 
mi'  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do  for  Representatives 
who  wish  to  do  their  work  well,  consclentiotisly  Yet.  It  is  some- 
times well  to  And  out  the  reasons  and  motives  of  the  opponents. 
As  a  doctor.  I  come  In  contact  with  so  much  poverty  In  every- 
thing that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  proposed 
expenditures  tv  the  Administration  will  only  intensify  the  terrible 
dUtress  and  deterioration  of  a  large   portion  of   the   population. 

I  sent  you  a  paper  emphasizing  the  vast  Importance  of  a  na- 
tional monev  system  according  to  our  Constitution,  which  will 
prevent  hoarding  and  promote  Nation-wide  activity.  I  hope  you 
have  given  your  attention  to  this.  True  Americans  do  not  wanr. 
Government  doles,  charity,  nor  W  P  A  debasing  work  We 
want  a  Consjress-ruled  administration. 

Rest  assured,  dear  Mr.  PuLMra.  that  there  are  still  many  stout 
American  hearts  who  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  work 
of  those  Representatives  who  uphold  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
Constitution.  Alas,  it  is  true  also  that  noise  in  the  press  and 
otherwise  Is  apt  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  faithful  constitutional 
cltizt-ns 

We  pray  that  you  may  be  sustained  In  every  way  In  your  wlt- 
nes.-iing  and  working  for  the  welfare  of  this  State  and  of  the 
wholf  Nation. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Da.  Ixjtris  Long. 


Outline  for  a  Discussion  of  the  True  Nature  of 
the  Process  Going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and 
the  Relationship  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Toward  It 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AuQtist  13,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   COL.   ASHBY  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Concression.\l  Record.  I  include  an  article 
prepared  by  Col.  A:^hbv  Williams.  Esq..  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  after  reading  this  contribution  by 
Colonel  Williams  much  of  the  fog  and  hyster.a  created  by 
the  warmongers  will  disappear.  If  sane  reason  functioned 
a  proper  approach  to  our  national  security  could  calmly 
and  dispassionately  be  discussed.  The  necessary  expansion 
of  territory  for  certain  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  un- 
doubtedly a  problem  that  concerns  their  hemisphere  and 
not  this  Western  Continent. 

OUT1.INE  FOR  A  DISCt-'SSION  OF  THE  TRfF  NATtTRE  OF  THE  PROCESS  GOING 
ON  IN  FfROPE  AND  ASU.  AND  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE    TOW.ARD    rT 

1  The  process  going  on  in  EXirope  Is  essentially  one  designed  to 
bring  about  a  new  distribution  of  land  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

2.  Tlie  same  process  us  also  going  on  in  east  Asia. 

3.  Whenever  the  land  on  which  a  people  live  Is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  support  them  they  must  either  (1(  migrate  to  other  lands, 
or  (2)  import  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured  and  exported  to 
other  lands  in  exchange  for  other  raw  materials,  or  (3)  they  must 
acquire  other  lands,  or  (4)  they  must  die. 

4  Both  Germany  and  Italy  have  mere  people  than  their  land 
will  support,  and  6inco  they  have  no  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  purchase  raw  materials,  they  have  chosen  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing more  land  in  order  to  support  their  people. 

5.  The  adjtistments  necessitated  by  overpopulation  are  usually 
accompUsl.cd  by  the  gradual  process  of  evolution,  but  that  has 
been  impo.-sible  m  the  ca.-^  of  CJermany  and  Italy  because  cf  a 
single  obstacle  to  their  acquisition  of  more  land. 

6  Th"  sli.ele  obstacle  to  the  evolutionary  process  by  which 
Germany  and  Italy  would  normally  have  acquired  more  land  in 
order  to  support  their  people  is  imperial  England  with  her  far- 
flung  pxiBses-^lons. 

7.  Eniiland,  because  of  her  imperial  interests,  by  cpposin?  the 
acquisition  of  more  land  by  Germany  and  Italy,  has  converted  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  process  of  evolution  into  a  revolution, 
and  hence  the  present  world  upheavel  is  of  English  origin. 

8  Nazl-lsm  and  fascism  are  not  ideologies  because  there  are  no 
Ideologies  in  government,  but  merely  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion. They  are  forms  m  which  the  individual  has  a  minimum  of 
rights  and  the  state  a  maximum  of  power.  Tliese  and  similar 
forms  of  political  organization  are  bom  exclusively  of  the  nrctssl- 
ties  of  the  state,  and  were  developed  m  Germany  and  Italy  only 
In  order  to  more  effectively  overcome  the  opposition  to  their  acquisi- 
tion of  land  necessary  to  support  them. 

9  But  for  Imperial  England  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  would  probably 
not  have  been  necessary  In  order  to  enable  Germany  and  Italy 
to  acquire  more  land  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  nazi-lsm  and 
fascism  would  have  developed  In  Germany  and  Italy  In  order  to 
enable  those  states  to  meet  their  Internal  problems  is  a  matter  of 
no  concern  to  vis 

10  When  Germany  and  Italy  shaU  have  acquired,  either  through 
evolution  or  revolution,  the  land  necessary  to  support  their  people, 
and  shall  have  satisfactorUy  adjusted  their  Internal  affairs  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  power  on  th?  part 
of  the  government  no  longer  necessary,  then  nazl-lsm  and  fascism 
will  be  supplanted  by  some  form  of  pcUtlcal  organization  In  which 
the  individual  wUl  have  more  rights  and  the  government  will  have 
less  power. 

I         11.  There  Is  no  overpopulation  of  any  one  cf   the  states  In  the 
I    Western   Hemisphere    and   consequently   there   Is   no  state   on   this 
'    hemL-phere    engaged,    either    through    evolution    or    revolution.    In 
acquiring  mere  land 

12  Since  a  form  of  political  organization,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  distribution  of  rights  and  powers  as  between  the 
individual  and  tlie   government.  Is  determined   exclusively   by   the 
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^r^s  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance   |  ^^^^^  ^  ^  inserting  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  L.  Long. 
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necessities  of  the  people  embraced  within  the  political  organiza- 
tion. It  fcllow.s  that  the  nazi-ism  of  Germanv  and  the  fa.sci.sm  of 
Italy  to  the  extent  that  these  forms  were  created 
enable  those  governments  to  acquire  more  land 
transferred  to  this  continent. 

13  Nazi-ism  and  fasci.sm.  or  a  similar  form  of  political  organi- 
zation, will  not  arise  in  this  country  unless  such  form  Is  neces- 
sary to  solve  our  domestic  problem  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
other  wealth  between  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

14  "^le  proper  adjustment  of  peoples  to  lands  throughout  the 
world  is  a  matter  governed  by  natural  evolution  It  Is  an  inevitable 
process  Obstacles  may  arise  In  the  path  of  this  evolutionary 
process,  such  as  the  English  Empire,  and  turn  evolution  into  revolu- 
tion, but  since  the  adjustment  of  peoples  to  lands  Is  a  natural 
process  It  is  inevitable,  and  any  revolution  superinduced  by  obstacle.s 
in  the  path  of  evolution  must  ultimately  be  successful,  no  matter 
how  often  It  may  bo  retarded 

15  The  only  argvneiu  used  by  those  who  contend  that  Germany 
will  be  a  threat  to  this  continent  if  successful  In  Euroi^e  is  that  she 
conquered  Holland.  Belgium  and  Fiance.  This  argument  is  un- 
sound, because  all  three  ut  these  countries  have  a  density  of  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  that  which  the  country  will  support  and  Ger- 
many did  not  also  acquire  their  colon.es.  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
France,  without  their  colonies,  are  in  the  same  position  as  Ger- 
many, and  It  IS  obvious  that  Germany  did  not  overrun  these  coun- 
tries except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  reach  her  real  enemy. 
England. 

16.  The  evolutionary  (or  revolutionary)  process  will  continue 
until  Germany  and  Italy  have  acquired  the  lands  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  people.  If  they  succeed  in  acquiring  these  lands  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  then  the  process  designed  to  that  end  will 
cease  to  operate,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  free  from 
possible  attack  Only  If  the  process  of  evolution  (or  revolution  i 
fails  to  secure  the.-e  needed  lands  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  will 
the  Western  Hemi.-phere  be  In  danger. 

17.  Parallel  with  the  process  involving  the  adjustment  of  peoples 
to  lacds  is  the  evolutionary  proces.s — greatly  accelerated  in  recent 
years"by  improved  methods  of  transp<irtation  and  intercommunica- 
tion— Of  regrouping  all  peoples  and  lands  of  the  world  into  economic 
and  cultural  world  units  This  process  is  also  inevitable,  no  matter 
what  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  development. 

18  Assviming  that  the  Netherlands  and  French  possessions — 
which  are  located  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  principle — are  now 
adrift  and  will  ultimately  be  drawn  Into  the  orbit  of  their  respec- 
tive economic  centers,  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  readju.st- 
ment  of  the  world  into  such  economic  units  is  England  with  her 
•possessions"  protruding  into  every  economic  center  in  the  world 

Assuming  the  f()rego:ng  estimate  of  the  present  world  situation 
to  be  correct,  what  is  the  proper  altitude  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  performance  by  it  of  its  true 
function? 

The  duty  of  the  United  States  is: 

(1 1  To  remain  strictly  neutral  in  regard  to  the  evolutionary  (or 
revolutionary)  process  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whase'purpose 
Is  to  secure  more  land  for  the  people  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  acquire  such  lands  in  Europe. 
Africa,  and  A.sia. 

(2i  In  respect  to  the  evolutionan,-  process  deslcnrd  to  regroup 
all  countries  of  the  world  Into  economic  and  cultural  units,  the 
United  States  shiuki  retrain  from  assisting,  or  should  help  to  de- 
.strov.  the  English  Empire,  who.se  "possessions"  stick  Into  every 
economic  group  of  the  world  and  retard  the  regrouping  essential  to 
world  harmony  and  economy,  and  should  for  the  same  rea.son  itself 
withdraw  from  intrusion  into  any  other  economic  and  cultural 
center   of   the   world 

(3 1  To  further  contribute  toward  the  regrouping  of  the  world  by 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  economic  group  consisting  of  the 
United  States.  Canida.  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  tliem 

(4i  To  encourage  tlie  infiltration  Into  South  America  of  those 
peoples  of  Europe  who  are  im.>st  closely  related  to  us  by  blood  and 
culture,  with  a  view  to  the  economic  and  cultural  solidarity  of  the 
Western   Hemisphere. 

(5)  If  the  estim.ate  of  the  sltuatiou  herein  stated  Is  correct,  then 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  military  invasion  by  any  European 
power:  our  Navy  should  be  ultimately  adequate  to  ind?pendently 
protect,  against  alien  attack,  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
our  Army  should  be  a  email  one  highly  trained  and  thoroughly 
equipped 

What  may  be  expected  Is  as  follows: 

The  world  divided  Into  economic  units,  all  small  nations  existing 
within  the  orbit  and  under  the  protection  of  their  nearest  great 
center:  such  great  economic  centers  being  composed,  a.s  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  peoples  of  the  same  races  and  culture,  the  United  States 
being  one  of  the  economic  and  cultural  centers  composed  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  ulti- 
mately South  .\merica;  these  great  world  groups,  being  groups  com- 
p>osfd  of  culturally  and  geographically  related  pioples  will  nat- 
urally and  automatically  be  recognized  as  supreme  within  their 
respective  spheres,  thus  affording  the  prospect  of  a  long  period  of 
world  peace  and  j<rosp(rlty;  amongst  such  great  groups  of  people 
will  be  a  Western  Hemisphere  of  cultural  and  economic  solidarity, 
at  peace  with  all  Its  world  friends.  p.nd  Impregnable  to  all  its  world 
enemies,  if  it  should  then  have  any. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF   VIR(^1N1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auoust  13.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  REV    ROY  EARLY 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  SjM^aker.  undor  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  article  by  my  good 
friend.  Rev,  Roy  Early,  pastor  of  the  Reynolds  Memorial 
Church.  Bri.stol,  Va,.  on  the  sources  of  our  religious  liberty. 
Reverend  Early  is  one  of  our  ouLstandinR  ministers,  a  deep 
student,  and  I  am  sure  the  art.-vle  will  be  of  interest  to  a  great 
many  people: 

The  Sources  of  Ovk   Religious  Liberty 
Texts : 

"At  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom;  but  Paul  said,  I  wa« 
free  born," — Acts  22:    il. 

I     INTRoni'CTION 

There  is  no  more  important  i,ssue  in  the  world  todav  than  that 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  state  We  have  generally  as- 
sumed In  America  that  the  problem  of  the  relatlnn.ship  of  the 
church  and  state  has  for  us  been  solved  and  even  m  the  face  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  In  other  countries  of 
the  world  most  Americans  are  more  or  less  unconcerned  about 
it,  at  least  as  far  as  it  affects  us. 

We  were  the  first  Nation  In  the  world  tn  achieve  complete 
religious  liberty  And  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  we  have 
made,  both  in  the  realm  of  politics  as  will  as  in  the  realm  of 
organized  religion,  is  the  acluevement  of  that  relationshlj)  J)e- 
tween  church  and  state  which  gives  to  the  Individuals  con.sclcnce 
complete  liberty,  and  to  the  church  a.'^surance  of  noninterference 
from   the  state. 

My  purpose  is  to  descrit>e  tho.se  influences  which  were  chiefly 
respcjnsible  for  giving  to  the  American  people  this  great  b<K)n — 
leligious  liberty. 

1  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Anieilran  Colonies 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  without  a  state  church  Re- 
ligious uniformity  was  considered  neces.sary  in  order  to  as.-^ure 
the  safety  of  the  state  Unity  of  worship  was  thought  indis- 
pensable for  the  achievement  of  national  unity.  This  whs  true 
of  both  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  nations  There  Is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  reformation  brought  In  religious  libt-rty; 
that  the  reformers  were  advocates  of  complete  tolerance  of  others*. 
But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  reformation 
resulted  In  the  establishment  of  numerous  national  Protestant 
churches,  as  in  England.  Scotland  Holland  and  In  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  states  And  iln'se  national  churches  were 
generally  speaking  as  Intolerant  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  Roman 
Catholicism  was  Intolerant  of  them  We  must  not  forget  the 
terrible  code  of  anil-Cathollc  laws  which  were  pa.ssed  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  Fiist  in  England. 
Just  as  completely  as  Queen  Mary  Ttidor— we  are  accustomed  to 
call    her  Bloody    Mary — outlawed   Protestants   during   her   reign 

We  Prtjtestants  must  not  forget  that  Protestants  have  been 
persecutors  as  well  a.s  the  Roman  Catholics,  jjersecutions  of  Prot- 
estants by  Protestants  here  in  America. 

n,  whefe  did  religious  liberty  come  from? 

Where  did  the  conception  of  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  originate?  Rellglotis  liljerty  Is  a  relatively  recent  prin- 
ciple among  civilized  states, 

1  Besides  the  estabhshed  state  churches  which  nro>=e  out  of  the 
Reformation,  there  arcsp  a  number  of  small  sects  In  Germanv  they 
were  generally  cla.sslfled  together  and  called  the  Ana-Baptists,  or 
those  people  who  held  that  infant  taapti.m  was  un.scripiural  and 
therefore  advocated  the  necessity  of  baptizing  again  when  the  per- 
son reached  the  age  of  discretion.  Tliey  not  only  advocated  re- 
baptizing  but  they  attempted  to  establish  religious  organizations 
modeled  after  the  early  chuich.  They  advocated  doing  away  with 
all  the  forms  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  tlirough  the 
centuries,  and  they  desired  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  both  the 
worship  and  organization  of  the  Christian  church  of  the  first  three 
centuries. 

Now.  we  know  that  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries 
had  no  relation  to  the  state.  In  fact,  the  early  church  or  Christian 
actually  had  no  legal  status  until  after  the  Council  of  Nlcea  (A  D 
3251.  Therefore  these  small  sects  all  stood  for  complete  separation 
from  the  state.  Jtist  as  the  early  Christians  stood  ajjart  from  the 
stale. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  great  principles  of  complete 
separation  of  church  and  slate  and  complete  religious  liljerty  have 
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been  principally  advocated  by  the  small  sect  and  never  by  the  great 
Btrone  church  throughout  the  Christian  centurlt-e 

Thf  English  Baptists,  a  small  and  de^pi^d  sect,  took  over  the 
principles  oX  Ana-Baptists  of  the  Continent  and  advocated  as  their 
nrst  Kreat  principle  th.-  ccmpitte  .eparaticn  of  ^1^"^^^  and  state^ 
And  i>e  It  ^id  for  the  Baptists,  they  have  never  surrendered  this 
their  first  and  greatest  principle.  ,^     » 

2.  A  smjnd  source  of  the  prtnc:ple  of  complete  relieicus  liberty 
came  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  political   phl- 

°Si^  Thomas  Mocres  Utopia,  for  Instance.  Is  an  Ideal  state  where 
complete  religious  liberty  prevaUs 

John  Locke  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  toleration  In  the  seve:.- 

tet-nth  century.  .   ,      ^  ,   „^„ 

3  The  Quakers  also  became  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  con- 
science And  all  the  Quaker  Colonies  In  America  InviUd  people  or 
all  religious  oplnlcna  to  come  and  settle. 

in     HOW    DID   AMIKICA    BECOME   THE   FIRST    HOME   OF    RELICIOCS    LIBEBTT? 

We  know  that  nine  of  the  American  Colonies  had  state  churches 
In  the  three  New  England  Colonies  of  Ma.<aachu««etts.  Connecticut. 
and  New  Hampshire  cr  ngregationalism  was  established  by  law  In 
•11  the  Colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  the  English  church  was 
«8tabl3hed  by  law  8o  that  in  the  Quaker  Colonies  and  Rhode 
Island  there  were  no  state  churches— only  fcur  cut  cf  the  thirteen. 

1.  Roger  WUliami  and  Rhode  Island 
WilllamH  had  be.-ome  imbued  with  separatist  s  ideas  before  coming 
to  AmtTica  and  lo  it  no  time  in  advancing  his  idea*  after  he  arrived 
In  America 

The  principle  which  he  held  that  was  most  obnrx'ons  to  the  Mas- 
sachusett*  authorities  was  that  the  government  had  no  auLhorlty 
ever  the  consciences  of  men  That  idea  struck  at  the  very  founda- 
tlL-n  of  the  government  of  Massachu--*tts  and  we  know  the  story  cl 
banishn^ent 

After  his  banlfhment  he  had  a  controversy  with  John  Cotton  in 
which  he  set  forth  tho  creat  principles  of  ccmplete  religious  libtrty 
And  RhcKle  Island  became  the  first  civil  State   (1636)    where  these 
principles  were  actually  put  Into  opsration. 

2  Proprietary  grants 
Another  great  factor  In  creating  an  environment  In  the  Colonies 
favorable  to  religious  liberty  was  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  i 
cf  thf  Colonies  were  proprietary  grants.  That  is  in  such  Colonies  as 
Maryland  Penney! vanla.  the  Carollnas.  and  Georgia  both  the  land 
wa.-.  owned  and  the  government  controlled  by  the  individual  or  .i 
group  ol  Individuals,  and  they  could  sell  their  lands  to  whom  they 
ph-ased  In  fact,  they  had  to  sell  land  in  order  to  make  a  success 
of  their  great  ventures.  Thus  Lord  Baltimore,  although  a  good 
Catholic  invited  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  to  buy  his  land. 
William  Penn.  althoigh  a  Quaker.  Invited  all  religious  groups  to  his 
preat  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  The  proprietors  of  the  Carolmap  and 
Georgia  did  the  same  thing  Th's  was  a  very  practical  InSuence 
leading  in  the  direction  of  tolerance 

3.  America  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  small  sect 
The  fact  of  the  European  oppression  of  all  peoples  made 
America  th"  haven  of  persecuted  groups  throughout  Europe, 
esp«>clally  the  middle  Colonies,  but  also  all  of  the  Colonies  actu- 
ally welcomed  theae  persecuted  groups,  outside,  perhaps.  Virginia 
and   Massachusetts. 

As  we  have  already  stated  the  small  sect  ha.-^  been  one  of  the 
principal  influences  in  bringing  In  religious  liberty. 

4.  Unchurched  people 

A  fourth  factor  creating  an  environment  favorable  to  rellglotis 
liberty  was  the  presence  of  such  great  numbers  of  unchurched 
people. 

They  made  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  at 
the  end  of  the  colonial  era  Unchurched  people  generally  are 
opp.Tsed  to  grantmg  special  privileges  to  any  one  church  They 
say.  "We  believe  in  all  the  churches"  It  is  an  Interesting  fact 
that  the  lenders  In  the  movement  to  separate  church  and  state 
In  Virginia  at  the  clo.se  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  nonchuich 
members.     Men   like   Jefferson   and   Madiscn.   yes.   and   Frankllr 

IV     WHKl*     AND     HOW     DID     SEeARATlON     OF     CHURCH     AND     STATE     COME 

ABOUT     It*     AMDUCA? 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  and  with  the  adoption 
of  the  new  State  constitutions  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
But  the  Issue  of  church  and  state  was  not  an  issue  In  the 
War  for  Independence  The  new  governments  simply  put  Into 
their  Instruments  of  governments  colonial  experiences  Hence 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

▼.    CONCLtrsiON 

In  these  days  uh^n  all  over  the  world  the  freedom  of  con- 
science and  cf  speech  and  the  press  are  being  destroyed.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  grave  duties  cf  the  Protestant  ministry  of 
America  to  Inform  their  people  of  the  fundamental  importance 
cf  standing  strongly  for  the  preservation  of  this  most  basic  of  all 
cur  greatest  freedoms,  religious  liberty  and  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  chiiTch  .and  state. 


Address  on  Conscription  by  the  Late  Champ  Clark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  13  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5> .  1940 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  APRIL  25.   1917 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  sp'-cch 
deUvered  by  that  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  late  Champ  Clark,  who  graced  the  Speaker's  chair 
with  great  di.stinctlon.  He  was  one  of  our  very  greate.st 
Speakers.  In  my  first  term  in  Congress— the  Slxty-f.ith 
Congress,  the  war  Congress— I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under 

h'm. 

In  volume  55  of  the  Concres.«:ional  Record,  part  11.  at  pape 
1119.  will  be  found  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  cf  his  enure 
career,  on  con.'^cription.  During  the  first  session  cf  thai 
Congress,  on  April  25.  1917.  Champ  Clark  made  clear  the 
American  way  in  military  service.  I  ask  my  felbw  citi7e:is 
once  aeain  to  read  the  eloquent  words  of  this  great  man,  a 
great  statesman  and  a  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  Concsessional  Record  of  April  25.  1917) 
Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri    Mr  Chairman  and  pcntlemen  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  I  desire  to  announce  before  I  begin  that  I  do 
not  want  to  be  Interrupted  until  I  get   thrugh.  and  then  I  will 
answer  any  reasonable  and  pertinent  question  that  any  gentleman 
wants  to  a.sk.    I  know  what  I  want  to  say  and  I  want  to  say  It  in  a 
connected  way     Two  thinss  are  true  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt: 
First    For  a  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  to  differ  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic — aisy  President — Is  not  pleasant      On  th3 
c<^r.tr'.iry.  It  Is  painful,  especially  when  the  President  Is  one  whom 
you  have  helped  elect.    I  have  made  It  a  rule  to  always  support  the 
President — anv    President — when    I    believe    he    Is    ri^'ht.    and    on 
doubtful  questions  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt     Further  than 
that  I  will  not  go.  so  help  me  Almighty  Ood       Further  than  that  I 
cannot  go  and  make  good  the  rath  that  I  took  when  I  was  Kworn 
Into  this  Hou«e.    Further  than  that  I  cannot  go  and  be  true  to  the 
principles  of  representative  government      |  Applause  ]     The  Presi- 
dent of  tho  United  States  is  the   most  powerful  personage  in  the 
wide,  wde  world — more  powerful  than  the  Kaiser   Emperor,  or  King. 
any  other  variety  of  potentate      It   is  because  he   l.s   the   head   of 
100  000.000  free  pieople      (Applau.^e  |     That  Is  the  reason  he  is  pow- 
erful     He  has  h!.~  functions  to  perform  and.  as  far  as  I  have  be<'n 
able  to  observe   he  Is  not  bashful  about  performing  them.     [Laugh- 
ter 1     The  House  and  Senate  have  their  functions  to  perform,  and 
If  we  are  men  we  will  perform  them      (Applause  ] 

When  a  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  has  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously studied  a  question  with  open  mind  and  with  ail  the 
lights  available  and  has  formed  a  conclusion,  he  should  vote  that 
conclusion,  even  though  It  runs  counter  to  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent If  he  does  not  do  that,  he  Is  unfit  to  sit  In  House  or  Senate. 
He  should  resolutely  ar.d  courageously  d  >  that,  be  the  consequences 
to  him  personally  what  they  may.  Believing  these  things.  I  am 
about  to  expres-i  my  opinion  on  the  pending  bill  in  langua*?e  as 
temperate,  kindly,  and  court^us  as  possible- -an  opinion  arrived 
at  after  much  Investigjitlon  and  more  thought.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  cannot  a^ree  with  the  President  and  hi.";  advisers  on 
I  everything  in  this  bill  But  this  is  still  a  free  country,  and  free 
speech  has  not  yet  bee:i  prohibited  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives For  many  years  I  have  served  the  people  in  various  {xisltions 
1  of  trust,  always  with  perfect  fidelity  and  with  whatever  capacity 
God  has  blessed  me.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  whether 
that   be   near  or   far. 

Second.  We  have  entered  into  a  great  war — upon  a  stupendous 
undertaking.  That  being  the  case,  this  House  will  vote  every  man 
and  every  dollar  needed  to  press  it  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
concluslcn  On  that  we  are  all  agreed,  and  anybody  anywhere  who 
disputes  that  prcgn.int  fact  grossly  misrepresents  a  large  number 
of  men  in  House  and  Senate  who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  The  only  thing  al)out  which  we  debate  Is 
how  best  to  accomplish  the  desired  e:id;  how  most  efflcaclcusly  to 
serve  our  country  and  our  kind  The  principal  differences  betwixt 
the  contending  forces  here  is  this:  One  side  wants  a  conscription 
and  conscription  only;   nothing  else  will  satisfy  them.     The  ether 
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desires  to  give  patriotic  men  of  military  age  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate their  courage  and  their  patriotism  by  volunteering  within  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  con.scription  mill  is  .started  grinding 
Why  any  man  should  be  denounced  by  all  the  vile  names  found  in 
the  dlctionarie.s  and  by  some  not  admitted  lo  any  dictionary  and 
heard  only  in  the  stows  for  supporting  either  one  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions Is  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension.  Those  in  favor  of  giving 
the  traditional  volunteer  sy.stem  a  chance  have  never  abused  or 
denounced  those  in  favor  of  conscription.  All  the  foul  abuse  and 
malicious  slanders  are  directed  against  the  men  who  advocate  giving 
a  fair,  reasonable  trial  of  the  old  volunteer  system  which  gained 
us  victory  in  all  our  wars  |  Applause.]  It  Is  astounding,  and  It 
is  a  safe  and  cowardly  performance  at  a  distance  much  safer  than 
to  attempt  ft  at  a  space  of  3  feet.  [Applause  ]  I  am  unreservedly 
In  favor  of  the  volunteer  amendment  to  the  Army  bill  [Applause  ) 
Mr  Dent  and  the  majority  of  his  committee  deserve  great  credit 
for  reporting  It.  notwithstanding  the  pressure  and  bland. shments 
iLsed  to  indu'-e  them  not  to  do  so  I  do  not  In  any  way  impeach 
the  integrltv  cr  the  patriotism  of  the  minority  who  want  con.scrip- 
tlon.  notwithstanding  they  fly  .---quarely  in  the  face  not  only  of  our 
own  history  but  of  the  history  ol  all  English-speaking  peoples;  taut 
why  should  Chairman  Dent  and  the  majority  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee be  a.s.«ailed  with  inhtmian  rancor  because  they  stond  for  the 
American  doctrine  of  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  brave,  the 
patriotic,  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  their  country? 

Of  all  men,  Mis.sourlans  should  be  the  foremost  to  defend  the 
volunteer  system,  for  Missouri  Is  the  only  State  In  the  Union  to 
send  more  than  her  full  quota^without  a  draft,  mark  vou-  Into 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  (Applause  |  That  Is  a 
record  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  In  all  hlstorv  In  1860  her 
total  vote  was  only  165.518.  yet  she  sent  111000  volunteers  into 
the  Union  Army  and.  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  50.000  volun- 
teers Into  the  Confederate  Army,  a  grand  total  of  161  000  volunteers 
I  applause  I .  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  will  do  her  full 
share   In   this  emergency   if  only   given  a   chance.      [Applause  | 

Now.  when  .some  of  the.<^e  high  conscrlptlonists  undertake  to 
give  the  records  c  f  their  States  let  them  give  one  that  will  ap- 
proach that  For  a  chance  for  that  imperial  Commonwealth  to 
have  the  glorious  privilege  of  raising  her  full  quota  of  her  brave 
and  gallant  sons  by  the  volunteer  system  Instead  of  being  dragged 
Into  the  Army  by  the  scrufT  of  their  necks.  I  humbly  pray  the 
American  Congress  (Applause  |  I  protest  with  all  my  hear^ 
and  mind  and  soul  against  having  the  slur  of  being  a  con.scrlpt 
placed  upon  the  men  of  Ml.s.sourl.  In  the  estimation  of  Mis- 
sourians  there  is  precious  little  difference  between  a  coni^crlpt  and 
a  convict.  (Applause  |  Misscurlans  wish  to  serve  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  elbow  to  elbow,  heart  to  heart  with  their  neighbors, 
friends,  and  kindred  and  do  not  desire  to  be  broken  up  Into  small 
squads  and  distributed  among  strangers  from  distant  localities. 
Wounded,  their  iiei>;hbors  would  render  first  aid  Sick,  their 
friends  would  mimster  unto  them  Dead,  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  bury  them.  Homesick  and  discouraged,  their  comrades 
would  cheer  them  up  All  history  teaches  that  men  fight  better 
under  such  circum'-tances  There  cannot  be  any  questlcn  about 
It  You  cannot  produce  any  single  great  military  name  that  will 
deny  It.  Some  of  these  carpet  knights  may  do  so.  [Laughter  j 
They  want  the  folks  back  home  to  know  that  they  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  bravely,  faithfully,  and  well,  even  unto  death. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Germans,  nobody  save  an  in- 
corrigible and  congenital  Idiot  will  deny  that  they  fight  well  and 
know  something  about  warfare  Pick  up  any  newspaper,  and 
what  do  you  see?  Tlie  Bavarian  troops;  the  Saxon  troops;  the 
Brandenburg  division;  the  Poti^dam  guards;  the  Wurtteinberg  In- 
fantry; and  so  on  through  all  the  26  states  compri!-lng  the  Empire 
and  their  subdivisions  Fighting  thus  a  pride  of  home  is  cultivated, 
thereby  Increasing  their  gallantry  and  their  efUclency  So  In  the 
British  Army  troops  have  local  dt-slgnations  such  as  "The  Scotch 
Greys."  which  twice  In  their  experience  have  been  almost  absolutely 
destroyed;  Princess  Pat's  Regiment,  which  has  been  nearly  wiped  out 
In  Europe 

Why  not  have  Mis.courl  troops  nt  least  In  companies,  regiments, 
and  brigades;  Illinois  trocps;  Kentucky  trocps;  and  so  on  through 
all   the  States'' 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  such  arranging  of  units,  such  as 
I  have  suggested  into  Mlssounans,  Kentuckians.  Kansans  Mis- 
fls  Ipplans.  and  sn  forth,  will  he  made.  My  friends,  be  not  de- 
ceived by  such  talk  It  Is  a  tub  to  the  whale — a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus, a  blind  toT  your  eyes,  a  .snare  for  your  feet,  a  trap  for 
the  unwan,- — merely  that,  and  nothing  more.  [Applause  ]  Why 
do  I  say  thaf  Because  the  Senate  is  this  very  moment  con- 
sidering the  War  Department  bill  without  the  volunteer  feature 
and  without  local  units.  The  newspapers  say  that  It  will  pass 
the  Senate  In  the  prrcUe  shape  in  which  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  War  Department,  What  they  hope  is  that  we.  will  turn 
down  the  majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
swallow  the  War  Department  bill— hock.  line,  and  sinker.  Falling 
to  ram  It  down  our  throats  In  cpen  fight  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  they  hope  to  Induce  the  conferees  to  give  them  what  they 
want  If  they  have  their  way.  there  Is  no  more  chance  for  the 
organization  of  troops  by  State  units  than  there  Is  for  us  to  be 
translated  In  chariots  of  fire  after  the  manner  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.     [Applau.se  I 

It  IS  maliciously  a.«serted  that  we  who  desire  to  give  the  volun- 
teers a  chance  to  serve  their  coiintry  are  endeavoring  to  retard  the 
creation  of  an  army  That  is  simply  prepoeterous  and  If  I  did  not 
want   lo    keep   within   the    bounds   of   parliamentary    language   I 


would  make  it  a  great  deal  stronger  than  that  [Applause  1  On  the 
contrary-,  the  call  fi>r  volunteers  would  hasten  the  formation  of  aa 
army  It  Is  understood  that  War  Department  oJTlclals  sav  that  It 
Will  require  from  3  to  5  months  to  .set  the  draft  (sOing  Why  not 
then  call  for  volunteers  at  once  and  secure  a  laree  volunteer  army 
while  preparing  for  the  draft?  [Applause  |  Clearly  It  Is  those  who 
oppose  calling  for  volunteers  and  not  those  favoring  the  volunteers 
who  arc  delaying  the  formation  of  an  army. 

Another  thing.  If  the  President  had  the  dav  after  the  war  was 
declared  asked  Congre.ss  to  authorize  him  to  call  for  500  000  volun- 
teers or  even  a  million,  both  Hous«-s  would  have  pa.v.sed  the  bill  in 
48  hours,  and  by  this  time  he  would  have  thousands  of  volunteers  la 
camp  und  in   training       |  Ixiud  app'.au.se  ] 

But  it  is  said  In  answer  to  all  this  that  anvone  desiring  to  volun- 
teer can  enlist  In  the  Standing  Armv!  That  Is  no  answer  at  ;»11. 
because  It  Is  a  very  different  thing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  with 
volunteers  and  to  serve  in  th"  Standing  Armv  There  Is  no  use  to 
give  the  reasons  (Applause  |  They  exist  and  Intelligent  people 
understand   them   full   well 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  War  Department  bill  l.^i  ihe 
con.scrlptlon  age  limit  of  19  to  25  If  we  are  to  have  cnnsrrip- 
tlon.  It  .>^hould  apply  to  all  men  of  military  age  And  If  it  did 
there  would  not  be  such  a  hull:ibaUx>  in  certain  quarters  When 
I  went  out  to  Chicago  cm  St  Patruks  Day  to  make  a  speech  to 
the  Friendly  Sens  of  St  Patrick  I  think  that  is  the  name  of 
the  society— a  rei)orter  came  to  the  hotel  to  interview  me  about 
this  war  I  did  not  want  to  be  Interviewed :  I  was  not  in  a 
talkative  humor  I  said.  "I  wish  all  the  editors  of  this  country 
who  are  shouting  for  war  could  be  put  into  the  front  rank  " 
(Applause  (  I  think  that  Interview  was  never  published  [Ap- 
plause and  laughter  I 

Why  single  out  boys  who  were  too  young  to  vote  for  President 
and  Representatives''  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  war.  and  why  should  they  not  be  of  the  exempted  classes  In 
this  s<>lectlve  or  seductive  conscription,  so  they  may  finish  their 
educations,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties  of  cltlzen- 
thip?     (Applau.se  I 

Consistency  is  rated  as  a  Jewel  I  have  always  thought  that 
It  Is  better  to  be  right  and  inconsistent  than  to  be  consistent 
and  wrong.  However  that  may  be.  I  beg  leave  to  call  lo  your 
attention  the  most  delicioU-s  piece  of  Inconsistency  ever  put  Into 
print  since  Gutenberg  invented   movable   types. 

All  of  us  read  the  Washington  Post,  and  it  Is  a  bright  paper. 
All  of  us  know  that  It  Is  one  of  the  stanche.st  advocates  of 
conscription  to  be  found  betwixt  the  two  seas  Homer  .sometimes 
nods,  and  surely  the  Post  editor  nodded  when  he  wrote  the 
leader  In  the  issue  of  Sunday.  April  22 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  it-   all  that  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion: 

"THE     ROOSEVELT    VOLITNTEERS 

■Officers  In  the  War  Department  are  said  to  be  opposed  to 
granting  permission  to  Col  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  to  ral.se  a  dlvl.slon 
of  volunteers  for  early  service  In  France,  because  they  think  It 
would  be  incon-slsteni  with  the  plan  for  raising  a  Regular  Army 
by   .selective   draft. 

"If  this  objection  were  valid,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  patriotic  offer 
.should  be  declined 

■  But  where  is  there  any  inconsistency?  Where  would  the  two 
plans  conflict,  and  how?" 

Roosevelt  Is  a  ftghtin„'  man  Nobody  denies  that.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  him.  because  he  knows  a  little  about  more  things 
than  any  other  human  being  I  ever  clapped  my  eyes  on. 
[Laughter  I  And  he  Is  not  mealy-mouthed  about  telling  it, 
either      [Laughter.) 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  proposes  to  raise  a  division  of  volunteers,  to 
be  commanded  by  Regular  Army  ofUcers.  He  proposes  to  accept 
men  above  the  age  of  25.  whcj  would  not  be  .subject  to  draft  " 

But  tliey  ought  to  put  Into  parentheses  "Regular  Army  officers 
under  him  " 

■  He  proposes  to  accept  men  above  the  age  of  25,  who  would  not 
be  fiubjecl  to  draft  " 

In  that  he  Is  entirely  correct 

•The  President's  plan  for  selective  draft  would  not  be  affected 
In   the   slightest    degree   by   raising   a   division   of   volunteers." 

If  It  will  not  be  Infringed  upon  In  the  slightest  degree  by  rais- 
ing one  division  of  volunteers,  how  would  it  be  infringed  upon  by 
rai-sing  a  hundred  times  a  thousand  volunteers?  |  Applau.se  ] 
Then  he  says : 

"The  President  s  plan  for  selective  draft  would  not  be  affected 
In  the  slightest   degree  by  raising  a  division  of  volunteers  " 

That  is  what  Professor  Squeers.  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  would  de- 
nominate "richness  "  I  am  rea.sonably  certain  that  could  I.saac 
Disraeli  return  to  earth  and  get  out  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  CurloPities  of  Literature  he  would  give  a  prominent  place  to 
the  foregoing  excerpt  from  the  Post.  Colonel  Roosevelt  Is  one  of 
the  most  famous  Americans,  but  Is  not  giving  him  a  division  of  vol- 
unteers a  clear  infringement  of  the  selective  draft?  Why  should 
the  honor  of  volunteer  service  be  granted  to  him  and  denied  to  all 
other  American  citizens?  There  Is  no  questlcn  about  his  fighting 
qualities;  but  there  are  others      [Applause  | 

Now,  lh"re  is  another  thing:  Nor  will  the  statement,  oft  repealed 
in  the  public  press  and  in  debate,  that  the  volunteers  will  be  less 
efBclent  than  conscripts,  becau.se  they  will  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  in  many  cases  elect  incompetent  men.  stand  for  an  instant  the 
light  of  truth.    Under  the  present  Volunteer  Act  the  ofQcers  would 
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be  taken  from  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  selected  by  the  War  De- 
partment alter  proper  examination.  In  fact,  a  volunteer  army 
would  be  officered  In  exacUy  the  same  way  that  the  conscript  army 

'^Another  thing:  These  gentlemen  insist  that  they  would  have  to 
drill  an  army  If  you  would  have  conscripts.  Now.  will  some  of  them 
rise  and  state  how  It  happens  that  they  can  drill  conscripts,  who  do 
net  want  to  i?o  Into  war  at  all.  anv  quicker  than  they  can  drill  volun- 
teers?   What  18  the  Ben.se  in  that  sort  Of  twaddle?     | Laughter.  | 

Gentlemen  I  am  going  to  read  a  few  words  from  an  old  document. 
I  am  not  certain  but  that  I  ought  to  apologize  for  reading  it  at  all. 
Nevertheless  I  am  going  to  read  It.  It  Is  the  Constitution  of  the 
Vi.ited  States  (Laughter  and  applause  1  It  Is  an  Instrument  that 
Giadstone  said  was  the  greatest  performance  ever  struck  from  the 
human  mind  at  one  time,  an  Instrument  at  whose  making  George 
Waahington  presided  And  by  the  way.  he  was  simply  a  plain  vol- 
unteer [Applause  I  He  was  not  a  Regular  Army  officer  He  was 
not  a  conscript,  bless  your  soul!  |  Applause  )  And  while  I  am  at  it. 
and  while  It  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  this  debate.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  briefly  my  opinion  about  him:  and.  that  is.  that  we 
do  not  do  him  honor  enough,  even  yet.  (Applause  |  In  my  Judg- 
ment he  rendered  greater  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  as  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
t^.an  he  did  either  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  or  as  Presi- 
d»nt  of  the  United  States  [Applause  1  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
vast  influence  we  never  would  have  had  any  Constitution  agreed 
upon,  and  If  It  had  not  t)een  for  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  the 
first  President  they  never  would  have  ratified  It.  [  Applause,  j  They 
came  mighty  near  not  ratifying  It  anyhow. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  Constitution.  I  still  believe  we 
are  living  under  the  Constitution  (Applatise.l  Here  is  what  It 
says  about  armies:  It  is  In  the  eighth  section  of  article  I,  where  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  granted: 

•To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  navml  forces. 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mllltla  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  Insurrection,  and  repel  Invasions  " 

That  Is  prefatory  Then — "to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  author- 
ity of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 

Congress  " 

My  fellow  Representatives,  has  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  also  become  "a  mere  scrap  of  paper"?     (Applause.] 

There  was  once  a  man  in  this  country  named  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant,  who  had  some  vog\ie  as  a  soldier.  I  take  It  that  those  who 
are  howling  for  conscription  and  nothing  but  conscription  would 
rather  take  the  opinion  of  these  modern  carpet  knights  than  that 
of  the  silent  soldier  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  pin  my  faith 
In  this  matter  to  the  Invincible  warrior.  In  his  memoirs,  by  the 
way.   one   of   the   most   readable   books   in   our   vernacular,   he   says: 

"While  at  Cairo  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
rebel  officers  of  the  Columbus  garrison.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
fond  of  coming  up  on  steamers  under  flags  of  truce.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  I  went  down  In  like  manner  When  one  of  their 
boats  was  seen  coming  up  carrying  a  white  flag  a  gun  would  be 
fired  from  the  lower  battery  at  Fort  Holt,  throwing  a  shot  across 
the  bow  as  a  signal  to  come  no  farther.  I  would  then  take  a 
steamer  and,  with  my  staff  and  occasionally  a  few  other  officers, 
go  down  to  receive  the  party  There  were  several  officers  among 
them  whom  I  had  known  before,  txjth  at  West  Point  and  in 
Mexico  Seeing  these  officers,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
profession  of  arms  t>oth  at  school  and  in  actual  war.  which  Is  a 
far  more  efficient  training.  Impressed  me  with  the  great  advantage 
the  South  possessed  over  the  North  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion. They  had  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the  educated  soldiers 
of  the  Nation. 

"They  had  no  standing  army,  and  consequently  these  trained 
soldiers  had  to  find  employment  with  the  troops  from  their  own 
States.  In  this  way  what  there  was  of  military  education  and 
training  was  distributed  throughout  their  whole  army.  The  whole 
loaf  was  leavened. 

"The  North  had  a  greater  number  of  educated  and  trained 
soldiers,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  still  in  the  Army  and  were 
retained  generally  with  their  old  commands  and  rank  until  the 
war  had  lasted  many  months.  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  there 
was  what  was  kiaown  as  the  regular  brigade.'  in  which,  from  the 
commanding  officer  down  to  the  youngest  second  lieutenant,  every- 
one was  educated  to  his  profession.  So.  too.  with  many  of  the 
batteries:  all  of  the  officers,  generally  four  In  number  to  each,  were 
men  educated  for  their  profession.  Some  of  these  went  into 
t>attle  at  the  beginning  under  division  commanders  who  were 
entirely  without  military  training.  This  state  of  affairs  gave  me 
an  Idea,  which  I  expressed  while  at  Culro:  That  the  Government 
ought  to  disband  the  Regular  Army,  with  the  exception  cf  the 
Staff  Corps,  and  notify  the  disbanded  officers  that  they  would 
receive  no  compensation  while  the  war  lasted  except  as  volunteers. 
The  register  should  be  kept  up.  but  the  names  of  all  officers  who 
were  not  In  the  volunteer  service  at  the  close  should  be  stricken 
from  It." 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  take  It  that  the  witness  Is  competent,  and 
that  he  Is  Intelligent  about   the  things  he  is  talking  about;   and 


It  strikes  me  that  we  had  better  pay  some  attention  to  such  men 
as  that  rather  than  to  a  lot  of  fellows  that  have  never  been 
under  fire. 

I  want  to  read  now  an  article  that  was  published  In  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.    It  Is  signed  by  a  veteran.    I  read: 

"H.'VaK.  FROM  THE  TOMBS  COME  AN    ARGUMENT  AND  A  SONG  ABOtTT  EQUAL 

IN    QU.M-ITTT 

"To  the  EarroR  or  the  ENeninc  Sun  ; 

"Sir:  Within  the  last  6  months  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
Regulars,  volunteers,  and  drafted  men  Nearly  every  old  soldier  of 
the  Union  Army  knows  that  during  the  Civil  War  the  volunteer 
regiments  did  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  flghtliig.  In  Fox's  re- 
port of  the  300  regiments  that  did  nearly  ail  the  nghting.  he  has 
296  volunteer  regiments.  4  regiments  of  Regulars,  and  no  drafted 
regiments" 

They  would  not  put  them  In  the  front.  [Applause.]  They 
were  afraid  to  trust  them      | Applause. l     I  read  further: 

"Also,  of  the  46  regiments  that  lost  between  200  and  300  killed  In 
action,  the  whole  46  were  volunteer  regiraenUs  Pennsylvania  s  share 
was  11.  nearly  one-fourth;  and  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  had  the 
highest  number  (298)  killed  in  action.  No  regiment  reached  500 
killed  in  action.    The  old  song  that  I  sang  in  wartimes — 

"  Our  troops  are  the  best  tlie  world  ever  saw; 
Our  men  are  the  bravest  that  ever  went  to  war; 
Our  people  they  are  good  wherever  you  go, 
Our  boys,  they  are  fast,  and  our  girls,  they  are  not  slow.*  *• 

Chorus : 

"  'Then  hoist  up  the  flag."  etc. 

"Balttmore,  April  17." 

[Laughter  and  applause  1 

One  of  the  very  best  books  ever  written  about  the  Civil  War — 1 
think  Gen  Dick  Taylors  Destruction  and  Reconstruction  is  the 
best — Is  a  book  entitled.  "Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  American  Civil 
War,"  by  Colonel  Henderson.  I  advise  all  of  you  who  think  well  of 
the  American  volunteer  to  get  It  and  read  it.  Here  Is  what  he 
said — and   remembpr  he  was  a   colonel   In  the  British   Army: 

"Of  the  prowess  of  Lee's  veterans  sufficient  has  been  said  Their 
deeds  speak  for  themselves  But  It  was  not  the  battlefield  alone 
that  bore  witness  to  their  fortitude.  German  soldiers  have  told 
us  that  In  the  war  of  1870,  when  their  armies,  marching  on  Paris, 
found,  to  their  astonishment,  the  great  city  strongly  garrisoned  and 
hosts  gathering  in  every  quarter  for  its  relief,  a  singular  apathy  took 
possession  of  the  troops.  The  explanation  offered  by  a  great  mili- 
tary writer  is  that  'after  a  certain  period  even  the  victor  becomes 
tired  of  war:'  and  "the  more  civilized,'  he  adds,  'a  people  Is.  the 
more  quickly  will  this  weakness  become  apparent  '  Whether  this 
explanation  be  adequate  Is  not  easy  to  decide  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  Confederate  volunteer  was  able  to  overcome  that 
longing  for  home  which  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German 
conscript.  And  this  Is  the  more  remarkable  Inasmuch  as  his  career 
was  not  one  of  unchequered  victory  In  the  spring  of  1863  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  more  numerous  than  ever,  was  still  before 
him  firmly  established  on  Virginian  soil:  hope  of  foreign  interven- 
tion, despite  the  assurances  of  the  politicians,  was  gradually  fading, 
and  It  was  but  too  evident  that  the  war  was  far  from  over.  Yet  at 
no  time  during  their  2  years  of  service  had  the  soldiers  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  that  discouragement  which  seized  the  Germans 
after  2  months  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  southerner  was 
less  highly  civilized  than  the  Prussian  or  the  Bavarian?  Political 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  are  the  real  elements  of  civ- 
ilization, and  not  merely  education  But  let  the  difference  In  the 
constitution  of  the  two  armies  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Confederates, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  volunteers" — 

I  Applause  I  — 
"who  had  become  soldiers  of  their  own  choice,  who  had  assumed 
arms  deliberately  and  without  compulsion,  and  who  by  their  own 
votes  were  responsible  that  war  had  been  declared.  The  Germans 
were  conscripts,  a  dumb,  powerless.  Irresponsible  multitude,  ani- 
mated, no  dotibt.  by  hereditary  hatred  of  the  enemy  but  without 
that  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  exists  In  the  volunteer.  We 
may  be  permitted,  then,  to  believe  that  this  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion was  one  reason  why  the  spirit  of  the  southerners  rose  superior 
to  human  weakness  and  that  the  old  adage  which  declares  that  'one 
I  volunteer  is  better  than  three  pressed  men'  " — 
!        I  Applau.se  I 

I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  recollect  who  It  is  that  Is  saying 
this-  a  trained  soldier  of  the  British  Army,  who  observed  the  war 
with  the  eye  of  a  military  critic. 
j  "We  may  be  permitted,  then,  to  believe  that  this  sense  of  moral 
obligation  was  one  reason  why  the  spirit  of  the  southerners  rose 
superior  to  human  weakness,  and  that  the  old  adage  which  declares 
that  'one  volunteer  is  better  than  three  pressed  men'  is  not  yet  out 
I    of  date  " 

(Applause  ] 

I  do  not  know  whether  Colonel  Henderson  is  dead  or  not.  I  hope 
ho  is  not  If  he  is  alive,  it  will  make  his  eyes  pop  open  like  morn- 
ing glories  when  he  finds  out  what  they  are  trying  to  do  here. 
(Applause.) 

"Nor  Is  it  an  unfair  inference  that  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy 
allied  by  the  'crimson  thread  of  kinship'  to  those  of  Wellington, 
of  Raglan,  and  of  Clyde,  owed  much  of  their  enduring  fortitude  to 
'the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn.'  ' 

I  stand  on  these  quotations  from  General  Grant  and  Co!orel 
Henderson  without  any  ceremony,  and  put  them  against  every  word 
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that  has  been  said  In  this  country,  high  or  low.  In  favor  cf  conscrip- 
tion. [Applause  I  And  with  those  two  witnesses  only  1  might 
close  the  evidence  on  our  side 

But  I  want  to  read  to  you  another  little  piece.  One  of  the  great- 
est writers  on  army  matters  that  ever  lived  In  any  country,  and  who 
has  written  a  great  many  bocks.  Is  Col  F.  N.  Maude,  of  th?  British 
Army  Whether  he  is  the  man  who  Is  the  conqueror  of  Me^upctamia 
and  the  capturer  of  Bagdad  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  a  Briti.-h 
colonel,  at  a:iy  ra'e  Here  Is  Just  a  short  extract  from  him.  After 
telling  what  the  British  have  done  he  says: 

"What  more  in  number.";  could  compulsion  have  afforded  us:  and 
what  about  the  quality?  After  the  distinctlcu  already  won  by 
many  territorial  units  In  the  field" — 

You  knew  what  territorials  are — 
"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  on  this  point  and  as  to  the 
regulars,  also  volunteers,  we  will  let  the  Prussian  Guards  and  the 
German  staff  tells  us  now  what  they  really  think  of  our  armies 
Compulsion  had  done  all  that  it  could  dc.  and  more  than  even  the 
best  Prussian  dared  'o  expect,  for  their  troops.  It  has  carried  them 
forward  to  almost  certain  death  in  a  manner  which  has  exacted 
the  admiration  of  all  our  men  and  officers;  but  at  that  critical 
moment  when  the  fate  of  empires  hangs  m  the  balance  It  has  always 
failed  them,  and  our  men — territorials  and  regulars  alike — " 

And  he  takes  pains  to  say  that  the  regulars  are  volunteers — 
"territcrials  and  regulars  alike  have  sprung  forward  upon  them 
With  the  bayonet  with  a  deternilnatlon  never  dreamt  of  in  war- 
fare since  the  days  of  WaterKx)  and  the  Peninsula." 

Now.  my  irlends.  some  gentlemen  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion have  been  trying  to  make  out  that  everybody  who  is  In 
J.ivor  of  the  volunteers  is  In  some  strange  manner  attacking  the 
President  of  the  Unlt^'d  States  and  opposing  him.  We  are  not 
doing  anything  of  the  sort  We  are  supporting  him  better  than 
they  are.  and  I  am  ^olng  to  prove  it  by  him,  [Applau.se  )  He 
might  not  acknowledge  It.  but  nevertheless  it  Is  true  Tills  may 
be  a  little  dry,  but  it  Is  what  Horace  Greeley  would  have  called 
•  mighty  rich  reading," 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February  1916.  there  took  place 
considerable  correspondence  between  Secretary  of  War  Lindley 
M  Garrison  and  President  Wilson  over  certain  measures  pro- 
posed for  preparation  for  national  defense.  Secretary  Garrison 
indorsed  and  warmly  advocated  the  continental  army  plan  of  the 
General  Staff  as  opposed  to  the  National  Guard  plan  proposed 
by  Mr    Hay,  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 

You  all  know  Hay  He  Is  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  have  had 
In  Congress  in   some   years.      [Applause,] 

The  Hay  plan.  Secretary  Garrison  declared  In  a  letter  to 
President  Wilson  bearing  date  of  January  12.  1916,  was  the  en- 
tire abandonment  of  the  Idea  of  a  Federal  force  of  national 
volunteers.     He  added: 

"There  Is  unfortunately  very  little  knowledge  and  very  little 
Intense  persona!  Interest  in  any  Members  of  the  House  concern- 
ing military  affairs." 

It  has  always  astonl.shed  me  that  men  who  know  everything, 
who  could  pass  a  tariff  bill  overnight,  who  can  pass  any  ether 
great  measure  while  you  wait,  do  not  come  down  here  and  get 
into  one  House  or  the  other  of  Congress,  (Lauehter  |  About 
2  years  ago.  when  we  had  up  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  bill,  one 
of  these  men  came  into  my  room  and  was  telling  me  that  we 
were  all  a  lot  of  lunkheads  In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
he  kept  on  In  that  way  until  I  got  somewhat  warm,  I  said.  "I 
have  always  wanted  to  know  why  men  like  ycu  young  Solomons, 
who  know  everything  instantly,  right  off  the  bat.  and  do  not 
have  to  Investigate  anything,  do  not  get  elected  to  Congress  and 
come  down  here  and  do  these  things,"  He  said.  "Why.  every- 
body dees  not  want  to  come  to  Congress."  I  said.  "There  are 
not  a  thousand  men  in  the  United  States  who.  If  they  coiild. 
would  not  come  either  to  the  House  or  the  Senate."  [Applause,] 
"And  I  will  tell  you  the  rea-son  you  do  not  come  down  here  and 
get  Into  the  House  or  the  Senate,  because  you  cannot  get  votes 
enough"  [Laughter  and  applause  ]  "People  have  not  confi- 
dence enough  In  you"  I  have  not  heard  anything  out  of  him 
since,      [Laughter    and   applause) 

Secretary  Garrison  urged  upon  the  President  the  Imperative  ne- 
cessity of  his  seeking  an  occasion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  declare  himself  with  respect  to  the  matter,  and  In  doing  so  to 
make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  nothing  excepting  national 
forces,  raised  by  the  Nation  and  subject  to  its  exclusive  authority, 
responsibihty.  and  control.  Is  any  real  settlement  of  this  issue 

To  this  letter  the  President  replied  on  the  17th  of  January  1916, 
following.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  Irrevocably  or  dogmatically  committed  to  any  one  plan 
of  providing  the  Nation  with  such  a  reserve,  and  am  cordially  willing 
to  discuss  alternative  prcF>06als" 

On  February  9.  1916.  Secretary  Garrison  wrote  the  President  that 
he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  determination  reached  by  him 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  Clarke  amendment  to  the  Philippine 
bill — to  which  he  was  also  unalterably  opposed — and  to  the  conti- 
nental army  bill 

On  February  10.  1916,  the  President  wrote  Secretary  Garrison 
in  part  as  follows: 

"As  I  have  had  occasion  to  .say  to  you,  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  measure  of  preparation  for  national  defense  which  we  deem 
necessary  can  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  Federal  control  and  training,  but  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  keep  my  mind  open  to  conviction.    The  bill  la  which  It 


will  be  embodied  has  not  yet  l;o;^n  drawn,  na  I  learned  t<'dav  from 
Mr  Hay.  I  sh(  u'd  deciu  It  a  very  sorious  nusii«ke  to  shut  tlie  door 
against  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  perfect  goi  d 
faith  to  meet  the  essentials  of  the  piogiam  set  forth  in  my  me.'-J>a:^e, 
but  in  a  way  of  their  own  choo.-^ing  As  you  know.  1  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  you-ln  favoring  compuls  iry  enlistment  for  tr. lining,  nnd 
1  fear  the  advocacy  of  compulsion  brf<ire  the  committee  of  \he 
House  on  the  part  of  representativts  of  the  Depaitnient  of  War  has 
greatly  prejudiced  the  Hcusc  against  the  proposal  lor  a  continental 
priny.  little  necessary  connection  a-s  there  Is  between  the  plan  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  compulsory  enlistment  " 

Upon  receipt  of  the  above  letter  S-xrretary  Garrison  Immediately 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  It  was  promptly 
accepted   by   th?   President. 

In  the  account  of  Secretary  Garrl.sons  resignation,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  11.  1916.  that  paper  stated  that 
the  President  declined  'to  take  any  irrevocable  stand  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  say  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  It  woijld  have  to  take  his  plan  or  none  He  declared  he 
did  not  believe  Members  of  the  House  dealing  with  military  affairs 
were  Ignorant  of  the  military  necessities  of  the  Nation,  but  had 
found   them   well   Informed 

Should  a  bill  be  presented  to  him  which  he  could  not  accept  as 
accomplishing. the  essential  thing  sought,  he  said,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  veto  it  and  go  to  the  country  on  the  mentis. 

Now,  I  say.  we  come  nearer  to  backing  up  his  well-considered 
opinion  than  Brother  Kahn  and  his  conferees.  I  want  to  read 
another  sentence  or  two  from  the  President  He  Is  a  great  and  )^o<id 
man.  He  writes  with  a  great  deal  of  facility.  There  has  not  been  a 
more  skillful  artist  hold  of  the  English  language  In  a  century 
than  he. 

On  Memorial  Day.  May  30.  1916.  he  made  a  speech  at  Arlington. 
In  that  speech  he  used  these  refreshing  words: 

"I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  talk  about  universal  training. 
Universal  voluntary  training  with  all  my  heart.  If  you  wish  It.  but 
America  does  not  wish  anything  but  compulsion  of  the  spirit  of 

America." 

ThoFe  words  were  fitly  spoken  and  are  "like  apples  of  gold  In 
pictures  of  sliver" 

Now.  I  challenge  Brother  Kahn.  who  Is  the  head  and  center  of 
this  thing.  It  reminds  me  of  the  knighting  of  an  Englishman, 
"Kneel.  Julius;   rise  up.  Sir  Julius,"     [Laughter  and  applause  | 

I  want  to  say  in  all  serlousne.ss  that  if  this  conscription  fad  Is  to 
be  put  on  the  American  people  there  are  two  men  in  this  House  who 
deserve  more  credit  for  it  than  any  other  two  men  on  top  of  the 
ground.  One  Is  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Kahn)  and  the 
other  Is  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Gardner].  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  the  devil  his  due      [Laughter  and  applause.) 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  systematic  effort  in  Congress. 
In  certain  clubs  in  this  city,  in  many  newspapers,  by  some  public 
speakers,  and  in  sifndry  magazines  to  belittle,  depreciate,  and  mini- 
mize the  American  volunteer  I  resent  such  performance  In  the 
name  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the  name  of  the  brave  men  who 
gave  us  our  freedom  and  who  have  maintained  it.  in  the  name  of 
the  volunteers  who  have  Phed  lmp)erishable  luster  upon  American 
arms  and  upon  the  American  Republic  Our  Regulars  have  always 
done  well,  but  there  have  been  few  of  them  by  comparison  God 
knows  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  disparage  them; 
but  after  all  due  honor  has  been  done  to  the  Regulars,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  volunteer  has  done  most  of  our  fighting. 

The  American  volunteer  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Republic. 
Under  young  George  Washington  he  saved  the  remnants  of  Brad- 
dock's  army  from  destruction  In  the  French  and  Indian  War  he 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  British  regulars.  From  April  19.  1775, 
when  on  the  village  green  of  Lexington  and  at  the  Concord  Bridge 
the  embattled  farmers  and  the  minutemen  of  Mas.sachusetts  fired 
the  shot  heard  around  the  world  down  to  the  last  shit  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  the  American  volunteer  has  been  a  very 
present  help  In  every  time  of  trouble.  He  made  Bunker  Hill  a  name 
to  conjure  with  forever  He  captured  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  He 
upheld  Washington  amid  the  horrors  of  Valley  Forge;  he  destroyed 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton:  he  achieved  the  astounding  victory  at 
Kings  Mountain  against  Fergu.son's  British  regulars,  thereby  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  a  hundred  fields,  some- 
times victorious,  sometimes  defeated,  hungry,  naked,  foot-sore.  and 
weary,  he  fought  on  with  dogged  pertinacity  until  he  stood  with  the 
glorious  and  victorious  Washington  on  the  blood-stained  heights  of 
Yorktown,  where  Jefferson's  declaration  was  made  good  and  America 
was  free  Indeed.     (Applause) 

The  critics  of  the  American  volunteer  are  always  harping  on 
the  rout  of  a  handful  of  untrained  mllitia  at  Bladensburg  by 
British  regulars;  why  do  they  never,  even  by  accident,  mention 
General  Harrison's  splendid  men  at  the  River  Thames?  How  does 
it  hapi>en  that  they  never  can  remember  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
how  at  New  Orleans,  with  5,500  untrained  backwoods  volunteers 
armed  T^ith  flintlock,  muzzle-loading  rifles,  he  defeated  Welling- 
ton's Peninsular  army,  who  had  snatched  the  Iron  crown  of  ChtT- 
lemagne  from  the  brow  of  Napoleon.  That  was  the  most  amazing 
piece  of  shooting  done  by  any  army  In  any  battle  anywhere  since 
the  Invention  of  gunpowder.  And  God  be  praised.  American 
volunteers  did  it.  [Applause.)  But.  strange  to  tell,  these  belit- 
tlers  of  the  American  volunte-er  are  silent  as  the  voiceless  grave 
when  It  comes  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  New  Orleans.  Gcd  forbid 
them  for  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
brave  men  who  won  imperishable  renown  on  that  blood)'  field. 
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The  volunteer  wns  our  chlrf  reliance  In  the  war  with  Mexico. 
He  conquered  at  Buena  Vl^ta.  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec^  and 
pUCTri  —  s'arry  banner  of  the  Republic  on  the  palace  of  he 
S^^ntas.  m  that  ^ar  Col  .'Uexander  Domphan.  with  1.100 
Kr^trMt.<^urt  volunteers,  marched  from  Fort  ^'''"J'-^°^'-^- ^''^''■ 
S^quered  Arizona  New  »4.xlco.  and  Chihuahua,  fighting  dozens 
S  b^mle.s.  never  losing  even  a  sklmi:.sh.  though  frequently  ftght- 

?;^  10  times  his  own  number.,  and  ^"^'1^  J^P°^^^^,,^°  ,?Xn^ 
Taylor  mreed.  hunprv.  but  invlnciole.  en  the  red  field  of  Mon- 
tereY--the  most  a.stoundln?  march  in  the  annals  of  war^ 

That  Is  what  a  Missounan  could  do.  The  march  of  Xenophon 
and  his  10  000  has  been  proclaimed  by  historians  for  30  centuries 
because  he  had  sense  enough  to  write  a  book  giving  an  account 
of  his  own  perform.incc.-^:  but  here  is  this  brave  Missounan.  who 
made  the  most  astounding  march  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  and  Xenophon  with  his  10  000  is  not  a  mavker  to  it.  lum 
his  glorious  name  dees  not  appear  in  some  of  the  gnat  American 
encvclopodlas  Why.  If  he  had  been  a  Massachusetts  inan.  lol- 
lowed  by  Mas-^achusetts  volunteers,  the  world  would  hardly  con- 
tain th*>  books  that  would  have  be.n  written  about  It.  |  Laughter.  | 
I  am  a  Miseotirian.  thank  God.  and  proud  to  be  a  countryman  ol 

In^the^ClvU  War  the  volunteer  did  nine-tenths  of  the  fighting 
on  both  sides  It  is  said  that  men  will  not  volunteer;  but  never- 
thele.ss  there  was  no  draft  until  the  North  and  thr  South  had 
raised  abfiut  2.0O00O0  men— the  best  80ld„-rs  th.-  sun  has  looked 
upon  In  6  000  years  of  slaughter.  At  the  first  tap  of  the  dnim 
arientlre  p-ople  spran-  to  arms.  We  had.  North  and  ^^J^^-^^ 
only  33  000  000  people:  now  we  have  mere  thiui  100.000.0^. 
Whv  doubt  their  love  of  country?  Where  is  the  man  with  suffi- 
cient t«?meritv  to  stand  up  in  a  public  place  and  assert  that  the 
volunteers  who  fought  In  the  Civil  War  on  both  sides  were  not 
flrst-.-lass  soldiers:-  Who  will  dare  to  sny  th:\t  the  mm  who 
charKed  with  Pickett  up  the  slippery  slopes  of  Gettysbura:  or  the 
men  in  blue  who  rallied  around  George  H.  Thomas,  the  Rock  of 
ChickamauFua.  for  three  dr-adful  days  did  not  rise  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  military  excellence?  Am  rlcan  volunteers.  God 
bless  ttwm  every  rne!      |Applaus«\| 

"On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their   silent   tents  are   spread. 
And    Glory    guarris    with    solemn    round 

The  bivnu'ic  of  the  dead." 

U  this  stupendous  war  continues  long,  conscription  may  become 
necessary;  but  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  English-speaking  people 
we  contend  that  it  in  not  neces.sary  now.  Con^cr!pLlGn  has  always 
bee:i  repugnant  to  men  of  our  blood.  [Applause.]  In  this  very 
war  Great  Britain  never  ordered  a  couscrlplion  until  she  had  raised 
6.000.000  volunteers,  a  somewhat  sizable  army,  cenalnly;  and  not 
one   British  con>-cript  is  flgiitlng  en  the  Continent   now 

Canada,  with  only  7.000.000  fKjpulation.  3.0OO  OOO  iess  than  that  of 
New  York,  has  sent  400  000  volunteers  across  the  sea.  The  Cana- 
dians have  done  such  splendid  deeds  aa  to  fill  tiie  world  with  their 
•cdaim.  and  Canada  has  done  her  full  share  without  a  draft  and 
will  have  none  of  it  Th«  Australians  and  New  ZeaUnderh  have 
lurnlalied  their  lull  quotas  and  acqultt«;a  themselves  handsomely 
without  a  draft,  and  refused  the  draft  on  a  referendum  vote. 

Why  do  gentlemen  doubt  the  courage  and  the  patriotUm  of  the 
present  generation  of  Americaiu»?  There  i*  not  a  sclnliUa  of  evi- 
drnci-  that  we  have  deg»*u«rated  into  a  race  of  cowards  or  molly- 
coddles     A»  for  myself,  I  love  to  think  well  of  my  countrymen. 

Patrick  Henry  Mtid : 

•I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  gtUded,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience  ' 

Tbe  poet  Campbell  expanded  Henry's  thought  Into  these  lines: 
"Oo  watch  the  wheeU  of  Natures  mazy  plan 
And  read  the  future  from  the  past  of  man." 

A8.nimlng  that  the  great  lyric  orator  and  the  great  Scotch  poet 
w«»e  correct  In  formulating  a  rule  for  predicting  human  action,  why 
do  gentlemen  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Americans  of  our  time 
win  fail  in  their  full  measure  of  duty  and  service  m  this  time  of 
■tress''  What  right  have  they  to  assume  any  such  preposterous  con- 
dition of  things?     Our  fathers  did  their  duty;  we  will  do  ours   never 

"For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been. 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  fame  streams  and  view  the  same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run." 
1  am  sure  that  the   Hotise   will    pardon   a  word   purely   personal. 
My  only  living  son  Is.  with  my  full  consent,  going  into  the  Army 
In  any  capacity  in  which  he  can  be  uscftil.  either  a£  an  officer  or  a 
private.      |  Applau-ie.|     Ol  course,  I  hate  to  soe  him  go.  but  he  thinks 
It   his  duty,   and   I   would  not   have   It   otherwise.     Naturally   he   is 
dear  to  mc^no  dearer  to  me  than  other  men's  sons  to  them.    I  hope 
and  pray  that  when  the  hour  may  come  when  he  Is  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  fVre.  he  may  go  into  battle  not  by  the  side  of  the  slackers 
and  loafers  whom  the  advocates  of  this  bill  say  they  desire  to  rea-h. 
but  shoulder  to  sliculder  with  free  men  who  serve  gladly,  willingly, 
to  fl^ht  for  the  honor,  the  safoty,  and  the  perprtulty  of  this  Republic. 
Shc-ald  he  fall.  I  want   the  prlvi]f.;e  cf  c:irvlng  on  his  tombstone 
Uitse  words;   "Tills  man.  a  Missouri  volunteer,  died  fighting  for  his 
country"     [ Prolonged  applause  1 
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Mr.  THORKELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  have  included  excerpts 
from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Uterary  Digest.  February  6, 
1937.  and  excerpts  from  other  magazines  which  further  ex- 
pose international  intrigue.  These  excerpts  arc  self-explan- 
atory, so  I  shall  refrain  from  making  further  commenLs.  but 
.shall  ask  those  who  are  interested  in  .what  is  happening  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  read  the  statements. 
I  Copied  from  an  article  In  the  Literary  Digest  of  February  6,  1937, 

P    121 
Plotters'  Plea:   Mexico  REcnvFS  Trott'Ky;   Moscow  Minions  Neae 

Liquidation  by  Stalin 

To  high  strung,  wordy  Lyoff  Davidovitch  Trotzky  (bcrn  Bron- 
steln).  God-of-the-Ru.-^sian  Revolution.  Nicolal  Lenin  turned  In 
1918  as  the  best  available  man  to  transform  a  demoralized,  officer- 
less,  uniformed  rabble  mto  a  disciplined  Red  Army  of  5.000,000 
men 

By  1924  War  Commissar  Trotzky  was  convinced  that  his  army,  like 
■Von  Moltke's  was  ready  to  the  last  buttcn.  that  it  had  only  to 
march  across  western  Etu-cpe.  gathering  force  as  It  progressed  from 
revolution  to  revoluticn.  to  create  a  Soviet  State  extending  frorr 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rhine. 

Only  thus,  he  believed,  by  spreading,  as  IsJamlsm  spreads  theo- 
retically, in  a  state  of  permanent  holv  war.  cculd  communitm  sur- 
vive. Confined  to  Russia  only,  he  declared.  It  would  shrink  like 
the  wild  ass's  -kin.  until  Ru.ssia  would  revert  to  capitalism.      •      •      • 

Exercising  the  pcrcgatives  cf  war  minister.  Trotzky  left  Moscow 
In   19'24  for  a  cure  in  tho  Caucasus  Mcuntams  to  rest  his  nerves. 

Before  he  got   there  Lenin  died.     •      •      • 

In  the  councils  following  the  red  god's  demise,  from  whith 
Trr.'tzky  was  ab.-cnt.  Stalin  fought  the  expansion  plan. 

■  Let  the  rest  of  the  world  remain  capitalL::t  if  it  wishes.  "  he  said. 
"To  consolidate  socialism  In  Russia,  to  make  Russia  strong" 
•     •     •     that  was  the  sait-r  way. 

STALIN    WON 

It  was  a  Icng  quarrel.  But  with-n  a  year  Stalin  had  won.  had. 
moreover,  made  himself  sulHciently  powerful  in  the  central  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Communist  Party  to  dispose  cf  Trotzky  in 
any  way  he  chcxse       •      •      • 

Trotzky  gone.  Stalin  •  •  •  concentrated  on  Industrialization 
of  Russia  9  vast  expanses  on  collectivizing  lu  agriculture,  on  m-JLing 
the  "nd"  army  even  itronger  than  Tiouky  left  It      •     •     • 

By  lii32  Trotzky.  graying  as  he  wits  shunted  from  border  to  bor- 
der, was  surer  than  tver  that  he  wa.-.  right  and  Stalin  wrong  Be- 
fore his  very  eyes,  it  seemed  the  bright  red  cf  Soviet  was  fading 
to  pink,  threatening  to  pale  to  white  Staiin.  he  was  certain,  was 
becoming  like  any  other  nationalist  dictator.  diSering  only  in  detail 
fn^m  II  Duce  and  Der  Fuehrer  Unless  something  were  done,  the 
dreara  of  Lenin  wuuld  soon  be  completely  gone 

S^uUn  had  premised  W.-ishington  to  si*  p  "red"  propaganda  in 
America,  had  made  an  alliance  with  capitalist  France.  Instruct  d 
French  Communists  to  halt  their  plans  for  a  "red"  uprising  Ob- 
vlou^Iy.     •      •      • 

OLD  THEOHT 

By  smuggled  letters,  by  verbal  messages  carried  in  by  sympathetic 
travf>lers,  he  got  word  to  his  old  friends  that  he  was  abcut  to  br-ng 
"active  opposition  "  to  Stalin  from  without       •      •      • 

Stalir.  must  lx>  overthrown  by  reappllcation  of  the  old  Bolshevist 
theory  of  sdrure  of  power  through  violence,  by  a  small,  well-organ- 
ized   determined  minority       •      •      • 

El*  by  bit  the  exle  built  up.  inside  Ruvia.  not  a  machine  but 
the  skeleton  cf  a  machine,  hardly  more  than  a  web.  composed  as 
would  be  pxfjected.  of  (1)  men  he  had  known  during  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's early  years;  (2)  Intellfctu-ils.  like  himself;  (3)  men  who  for  the 
most  part  were,  like  him.<»elf.  Jews.      •      •      • 

Even  their  skndc-r  threadlike  web  caught  the  attention  of  the 
O  P  U  within  2  years  after  it  began  to  spread.     •     •     •  • 

Treason?  Not  ultimately,  the  accused  explained.  Once  Stalin 
was  out  of  thp  way.  they  would  b<^ln  the  world  revoluticn  all  over 
af^alD — the  revolution  to  which  Stalin  himself  was  a  traitor. 
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To  bring  about  Stalin's  defeat  they  would  poison  and  Infect 
troop  trains,  had  already  wrecked  trains,  blocked  mines,  bl'^wn  up 
factories.     Out  of  the  confusionniiey  would  re-create  Lenin's  dream. 


(From  the  Zionist  Review    September  7.  1939.  p.  5) 
A.VEK1CAN  Jewry  s  Resfonsible  Position 

2.  As  for  the  special  role  of  the  American  Jews  during  the  war. 
It  is  generally  realized  here  that  very  responsible  duties  will  now 
fell  on  Jewry  in  the  United  States  in  every  field  of  activity  •  •  • 
Of  one  thing  European  Jewry  can  rest  a.=sur€d  and  that  Is  that  the 
American  Z'onist  and  Jewish  leaders  will  stand  on  their  guard  to 
protect  Jewish  interests  in  war-stncken  Europe  Together  with 
many  non-Jewish  Americans  the  Jews  h<  re  will  also  back  the  move- 
ment for  changing  the  American  neutrality  law  in  a  manner  which 
Will  enable  the  United  States  of  America  to  give  material  help  to 
the  democratic  countries  in  their  struggle  against  Nazi  tyranny. 


I  Prom  editorial  In  the  same  number,  p  6] 
Abo%e  all  it  is  in  Palestine  that  the  Jewish  people  has  the  will  apd 
opportunity  to  render  important  service.  The  Yishuv  (Jewish  Com- 
munity) has  kst  no  time  in  making  plain  where  it  stands  Its 
strength  can  be  doubled  and  trebled  from  the  outside  if  the  British 
Government  gives  the  word  Jewish  Palestine  Is  ready  and  able  to 
assume  responstbillties  which  would  mean  a  signitlciint  accr&slon 
of  strength  to  the  Allied  forces  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Britl.sh 
Government  will  have  the  imagination  to  make  fu'.l  use  of  an  op- 
portunity to  add  to  Its  manpower  and  resourcts.  The  Jewish  people 
at  any  rate  is  ready. 


I  From   the   Zionist  Review  September    13.   1939    (Jewish   New   Year 

number) .  p   10| 

Dr  Welzmann's  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  pledging  Jewish 
support  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  reply  will  take  their  place  in  Jewish 
history  side  by  side  with  the  famous  letter  of  Lord  Balfour  to  the 
Icte  Lord  Roth.schild  At  that  time  Lord  Balfour  had  some  difDculty 
lii  knowing  to  whom  to  address  this  historic  message 

Not  so  in  the  present  case  Dr  Weizmann  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  agency  is  the  acknowkd^ed  and  accepted  leader  of  the  Jew- 
ish pet^ple.  and  speaks  with  the  same  authority  on  their  behalf  as 
does  President  Benes  on  behalf  of  the  Czechs. 

What  ;s  more,  the  Jewish  hadi^r  has  in  this  instance  the  backing 
of  every  section  of  Jewish  thought  It  is  premature  to  talk  of 
the  •  •  •  form  such  support  will  take,  but  from  what  I  hear 
frcm  America  ori  the  one  side  and  Pale«^tine  on  tl:e  other  I  do  not 
set  it  Slop  shrrt  at  anything  that  may  be  demanded. 


(From  Correspondence  From  America,  p    13] 
As  for  the   Jews  in   America,   they   are  all   wholeheartedly   siding 
with  the  democraclwi  and   they  are  fully  confident   that   after  the 
war  Britain  will  not  fall   in  producing  a  solution  of  the  Palestine 
probli.m  acceptable  both  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs 

Many  Ameruan  Jews  are  also  anxious  to  do  a  ereat  deal  more 
for  the  democratic  countries  than  merely  demand  here  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  American  Neutrality  Act  in  their  favor.  Tliey  waul  to 
fight  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 
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(From  the   Zionist   Review.  September  28.   1939.   p 
Amexican  Jews  and  the  Nexttrality  Act 

American  Jewry  is  watching  with  keen  interest  the  great  cam- 
paign opened  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  amendment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Neutrality  Act  In  favor  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Jews  here  side 
with  the  Pre#:dent  agatn«>t  the  extreme  Isolationists,  as  they  are 
very  keen  that  America  should  give  material  assistance  to  the 
Allies  in  their  war  against   Hitler. 


[From   the   Zionist    Review.   October  25    1939.  p.  61 

Jewry  s  Tasks— Problems  of  thz  Present  EMEnccNCY 

(By  David  Btn  Burlon.  member  Executive  JewL>-h  Ap- ncy) 

•  *  •  As  I  understand  them,  our  tasks  at  present  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  first  place,  we  must  secure  the  continuation  and  in- 
crease of  Jewish  Immigration  in  Palestine.     •     •     • 

Our  second  main  task  is  the  extension  of  our  land  possessions. 

The  third  imporative  need  at  the  moment  is  military  coopera- 
tion with  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  Nor  is  it  only  a  common  enemy 
that  has  linked  the  Jewish  people  with  Great  Britain  The  Jews 
can  never  forget  that,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  British 
was  the  first  to  recognize  us  as  a  nation,  and  the  first  to  confirm 
the  historical  connection  which  binds  the  Je's'ish  people  to  its 
fatherland.  •  •  •  our  entire  fate  Is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.     Her  war  Is  our  war. 

When  a  state  cf  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  we  recognized  instinctively  our  place  In  this  world 
conflict,  despite  the  "difference  of  opinion"  on  Palestine  poUcy 
which  existed  between   us  and  the  British  Government. 

The  fourth  vital  point  we  have  to  keep  In  mind  is  independence. 
If.  for  whatever  reasons,  war  operations  are  extended.  Involving  us 
directly,  we  must  appear  as  a  Jewish  Nation.  Tlie  m-Utary  help 
we  can  offer  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  must  be  offered,  not  as 
the  casual  assistance  of  a  number  of  individuals,  but  a.s  the  active 
help  ol  a  single  unit.     Net  individual  Jews,  but  Judea  will  covint 


among  the  helpers.  There  is  at  present  no  Independent  Judea  In 
existence  among  the  comity  of  nations  But  It  ex;sts  in  our  h.eart.s 
and  our  souls.  And  If  that  is  our  desire.  It  can  be  translated  into 
concrete  facts. 

It  Is  not  as  a  subject  people  that  we  shall  participate  In  this 
struggle  Palestine  is  a  mandatory  country  in  which  we  have  ret- 
tled  as  Jews  We  are  sons  of  the  Jewish  Nation  and  only  as  sons 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  as  its  representatives  shall  b,^  allies  of  the 
British   forces,   figiuing    together   in  our  common  fctrujj^jle. 

(Excerpts  from  Money,  Politics,  and  the  Future,  bv  H.  T  Mills, 
publi.,hed  by  the  Boswell  Publishing  Co..  10  Essex  Street.  London.' 
W.   C.    2.   England) 

Search  all  history  and  you  will  find  money  In  the  backrrourd  of 
events  This  fact  is  disguised,  of  course.  Helen  of  Troy  was  made 
the  excuse  for  tension  resulting  In  war  between  Trojan  "and  Greek. 
The  equivalent  cf  the  "popular  press"  of  those  days  saw  to 
that.  •  •  •  We  find  that  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  Colonies  was  purely  economic  and  monetary,  while  from 
1807,  Napole<in,  according;  to  his  own  admissions  in  writing  to 
Caulaincourt.  rcali/ed  that  it  was  the  money  monopoly  he  waa 
fighting,  that  it  was  Lombard  Street  and  not  the  English  people 
he  had  to  destroy.  His  attempts  to  bleed  England  of  gold  and  thus 
deck  her  loan  power  are  known  to  the  serious  student.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  are 
simply  episodes  In  the  history  of  usury      •     •     • 

Tlie  abounding  crops  that  might  "be  garnered  and  the  wealth 
which  might  be  produced  are  neither  garnered  nor  prcduced  be- 
cause money  is  kept  short  by  the  money  monopolists,  who  can 
bring  about  slumps  by  simply  "taking  money  out  of  circulation,  and 
booms  by  replacing  it.  Property  can  be  purchased  cheaply  during 
slumps  and  sold  out  at  peak  prices  during  booms  When  money  Is 
scarce  people  must  borrow  to  manufacture  and  exclianpe  their 
goods,  and  high  rates  of  interest  can  be  charged  on  loans  An 
artificially  produced  .scarcity  of  boots  or  umbrellas  would  be  bad 
enough.  Yet  people  could  defy  the  monopolists  by  going  without 
these  articles  They  could  get  wet  but  still  live  But  money  they 
must  have  or  die  Charily  may  save  them  from  this  fate  at  ih« 
expense  of  other  individuals.  Money  has  been  defined  as  a  "license 
to  consume  "     Consumption   without   this  license  is  a  crime 

It  is  common  knowledge  to  students  of  economics  that  during 
and  since  the  Great  War  the  problem  of  production  was  .'^clved  by 
the  final  developments  of  the  amazing  Inventive  genius  of  man. 
But  the  problem  of  distribution  depends  on  the  monev  question! 
Keep  the  money  tokens  short  and  production  must  "be  curbed 
When  people  badly  want  something  but  |)o,ssrss  no  money,  there  is 
said,  in  the  Jargon  of  orthodox  economics,  to  be  no  effective  de- 
mand for  the  goods  in  question.  The  world  is  teeming  with  pc  ople 
exercising  much  real  but  no  effective  demand  Hence  the  orgies  of 
destruction  of  real  wealth— the  story  of  the  man  who  considered  the 
po.ssibility  of  acquiring  money  by  not  raising  hogs,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Brazil  destroys  about  ICO. 000  bags  of  coffee  each  day.      •      •      • 

In  En<;land  we  are  suff(r;n;j  uiicier  Mr  Sieff  s  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  "  (P.  E  P  ).  one  of  the  principal  results  of  which  l.s 
to  penalize  tlie  farmer  if  lie  produces  more  than  an  approved  quota 
of  commodities,  because  if  he  creates  more  purchaseable  goods 
than  can  be  offset  by  the  available  purchasing  power,  either  the 
products  must  be  destroyed  (to  the  public  indignation)  or  their 
prices  fall  chaotically.  Hitler  found  an  extrtniely  vicious  type  of 
•planning"  In  force  when  he  took  over  power  4  years  ago.  The 
farms  were  very  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  farms  in  debt  to  the 
land  banks  The  interest  charged  was  high,  and  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  purchasing  power  among  the  hungry  German  masses  the 
agriculturalists  sold  little,  and  that  often  at  a  lo  » 

This  condition  was  rapidly  (hanged,  however,  under  the  new 
regime,  which  desired  Germany  to  become  self-sufficient;  the 
farmer  was  told  to  grow  as  much  as  pos.<-ible,  and  that  a  market  for 
his  increasing  products  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  government. 
•  •  •  It  has  been  evident  that  Germany  has  b^en  working  en  a 
"production"  standard  for  some  years,  and  not  merely  ctianging  one 
lot  of  financial  masters  for  anothtr  And  it  also  seem^  clear  that 
Germany  has  been,  and  Is.  systematically  withdrawing  from  cooikt- 
ation  Willi  tlie  interests  of  International  finance.      •      •      • 

In  any  ca.se.  a  step  toward  monetary  reform  has  been  nccom- 
pli.shed  in  the  face  of  commercial  boycotts  and  general  njjposition. 
Tlie  German  is  becoming  "real  weaith-coiiM-ious  "  The  reign  of 
gold  In  Germany  is  over.  and.  Judging  from  the  remaiks  in  the 
financial  columns  of  our  big  newspapers,  the  hnanciers  over  here 
know  It  Only  force,  succes'^fuily  applied,  can  br.ng  back  lo  the 
fold    this    somewhat    determined  "slieep."      •      •      • 

It  Is  another  twist  of  the  spiral  of  progress  since  the  davs  when 
Napoleons  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  banking  system  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Barings  and  Rothschilds,  across  the  channel,  who, 
through  the  medium  of  Put.  financed  a  succession  of  wars  to 
accomplish   his  downfall. 

Germany  has  broken  with  International  finance  and  ba.«es  her 
currency  on  production  She  u.ses  gold  only  to  purcha.«e  any  neces- 
sary imports  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  barter  (forced  upon  hi-r 
by  a  Jewl<-h  boycott  of  her  export  trade).  This  economic  national- 
ism is  fatal  to  the  system  of  international  finance  as  practiced 
outside  the  "rebel"  countries. 

Regarding  Japan,  her  finance  is  a  mystery.  With  a  population  of 
about  75,000.000.  her  national  debt  Is  only  £765.000.000,  as  compared 
to  our  el;^ht  b;l!lon-odd  pounds  •  •  •  There  Is  ample  evidence 
that  Jaj-an  will  not  permit  "sound"  or  "Kuhn  Loeb"  finance  to  keep 
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her  down.  Shortage  of  geld  will  net  prevent  her  building  battles 
ships  Only  shortaRe  of  material,  workmen,  or  skill  can  affect  that. 
Now  we  can  roughly  sum  up  the  characteristics  ol  the  nations 
which  already  divide  the  world  Into  two  hw^tile  camps.  These 
characteristica  are  to  an  extent  Interdependent,  being  really  so 
^many  facets  of  two  different  diamonds  By  writing  down  the  char- 
tt€t«riaUc»  in  order  of  importance  we  have  the  so-called  -democ- 
racies "  gbld-Btandard  countries  Freemasonry  strong,  communistic 
element  strong,  member  of  League  of  Nations  (except  United  States. 
en  account  of  s^pecial  clrcum'ttances) .  versus  (relatively)  Jew-free 
'dictatorships.'  goods-standard  countries.  Freemasonry  suppressed, 
natlcnaJist-flement  strong,  not  members  of  League  (except  Italy, 
which  country  is  a.s  good  as  out  of  It). 

In  this  picture  England  Is  placed  near  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  force*  striving  for  mastery.  Yet.  controlled  by  the  money  power, 
she  seems  to  be  swinging  toward  the  orbit  of  the  "democracies.' 
which,  of  course,  are  not  true  democracies  at  ill.  Such  a  path,  if 
persisted  in.  must  end  in  war.  because  the  extent  of  the  rift  be- 
tween these  two  groups  of  nations  admits  of  no  compromise. 
Already  it  seems  clear  that  we  are  backing  the  wrong  horse— th© 
losing  horse  We  have  made  enemies  of  the  Japanese  by  our  be- 
havior at  the  Wa.shington  Conference,  where  the  American  war 
debt,  which  Lord  Reading  had  promised  to  pay  in  gold,  jireycd  on 
our  minds;  enemies  of  the  Arabs  by  our  repudiation  of  a  promise 
once  made;  enemies  of  the  Italians  over  the  Abyssinian  war.  in 
which  we  suffered  an  important  diplomatic  defeat  on  account  of 
our  subservience  to  the  wire  pullers  at  Geneva;  and,  lastly,  enemies 
of  Central  Franco,  owing  to  our  apparent  support  of  the  Jew- 
financed  Spanish  "Government  " 

The  problem  facing  the  totalitarian  states  is  different  from  the 
bn.->iling  dlfflcuines  of  the  democracies.  The  latter  have  enormous 
p«..tent:al  wealth,  which  their  money  system,  based  on  the  gold 
standard  does  not  permit  them  to  distrlDUte.  and  so  this  wealth  Is 
either  sabotaged  or  not  produced  Whereas  the  former  are  faced 
with  a  real  shortage  of  wealth,  owing  to  po.'sessmt;  limited  overseas 
Investments  and  controlliiig  verv  limited  access  to  raw  materials^ 
This  particularly  applies  to  Germany.  However,  under  a  system  of 
money  based  on  production,  wonders  are  being  accomplished  with 
what  can  be  produced  from  the  soil,  together  with  the  results  ac- 
cruing from  a  reduced  foreign  trade,  carried  on  frequently  by  barter 
because  of  a  wcrld-crganized  Jewi.sh  boycott  of  exports.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  see  so  many  currency  restrictions  in  Germanv. 
Her  credits  built  up  abroad  must  be  carefully  parcelled  out  between 
the  varying  needs  of  her  ordinary  import  trade,  those  of  rearma- 
ment, and  those  of  the  4-ycar  plan.     •      •      • 

Thus,  the  real  underlying  cause  of  the  growing  rift  between  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world  remains  hidden  from  conunon  knowl- 
edge The  economic  talks  of  the  B.  B.  C  see  to  this,  as  also  do  the 
newspapers  and  the  well-advcrtLsed  political  books  and  the  maga- 
Elnes  The  censorship  Is  amazingly  ingenuous  in  this  free  land. 
We  arc  led  to  believe  that  Hitlor  has  brutally  crushed  a  terrorized 
Austria,  not  th.nt,  in  fact,  he  is  welcomed  by  a  large  majority,  and 
that  the  minority  who  fear  the  German  Invasion  consists  of  inter- 
national bankers,  disappointed  usurers,  their  friends,  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  *  *  *  Then,  again,  the  question  is  be- 
«eerhirgly  aFked  as  to  how  we  can  rope  in  the  United  States  lest 
civilization  perish— lest  international  finance  perish  Is  much  nearer 
the  truth  _^  ^ 

The  courage  required  by  Mr  Chcmberlaln  In  trying  to  cope  with 
all  hl.s  difficulties  is  self-evident  He  is  attempting  at  almost  zero 
hour  to  keep  this  great  empire  out  of  war — a  war  which  may  destroy 
It  utterly  But  can  he  break  away  from  those  financial  p'^'^'^s 
desirous. 'above  all.  to  make  us  an  Instrument  in  a  fight  to  destroy 
the  gr^'Wing  mon.'v  svstem  ba.sed  upon  production?  If  he  can.  not 
only'  will  we  be ' spared  war.  but,  perhaps. 'the  coming  slump 
also.      •      •      • 

Prom  an  International  point  of  view,  one  can  only  speculate  as 
to  whether  the  democratic  nations  will  be  persuaded  to  fight  to 
.save  the  gold  standard,  or.  at  least,  so  as  to  throw  a  veil  over  its 
transformation  into  bolshevi.sm  President  Roosevelt,  when  not 
engaged  In  priming  the  ptmip.  Is  actively  occupied  in  enlisting 
American  sympmthles  in  the  affairs  of  Europe — to  fight.  II  necessary. 
for  democracy;  1.  e.,  for  the  gold  standard      •     •     • 

The  production  standard  of  the  totaUt.irian  states  requires  peace 
for  its  development.  •  •  •  The  majority  of  people  in  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  the  world  al.so  desire  peace  fervently  It  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  interests  of  International  finance 
win  t)e  able  to  thrust  them  Into  the  holocaust      •      •      • 

Of  cour.«e.  the  real  cbjcct  of  the  fuss  created  by  the  press  over 
Czechoslovakia  was  financial  and  economic  Large  Jewish  Interests 
lost  heavily  In  Czechoslovakia  •  •  •  The  papers  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  the  Pittsburgh  agreement  •  •  •  gxiaranteeing  the 
Slovaks  their  own  parliament,  administration,  and  Judicature. 
•  •  •  The  remaining  minorities  suffered  from  similar  broken 
hopes.     •     •     • 

Our  loft  wing,  and  many  members  of  the  right,  following  the 
path  of  bolshevism  by  stealth,  are  ready  to  countenance  war  In 
Europe  It  only  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  Germano-Itaitan  un- 
orthodox money  system  These  people  are  true  champions  of 
Jewish  control  by  means  of  the  gold  standard      •     •     • 

President  Roosevelt's  wise  decision  to  abandon  all  Idea  of  balancing 
the  Budget  and  to  borrow  boldly  for  public  works,  as  descrlbtd. 
would  usually  be  condemned  as  un.sound  finance  were  It  not  Inex- 
pedient to  do  »o.      •      •      • 

Were  the  Americans  seriously  to  consider  the  advantages  of  pro 
vlding  us  "on  tick'  with  the  necessary  materials  In  order  that  wi 


of  still  further  inrrea.slng  our  debt  to  them,  which  the  present 
money  sy.^tem  r-nders  Irrepayable.  since  a  cash-and-carry  systtm 
would  be  useless  to  us  This  question  throws  us  back  on  American 
politics  whether  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  really  love  the 
European  democracies  and  hate  Germany  and  Italy  enough  to  be 
willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  necessary  goods,  the  di  bt  f  :;r 
which  they  know  full  well  mtist  remain,  like  the  last  American 
war  debt,  unpaid      •     •     • 

Money  Is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  politics. 

This  pamphlet  is  ma(ie  up  of  a  series  of  articles  which  ran 
in  the  Patriot  from  March  1937  to  June  1939. 
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we 


might  raise  a  great  army     •     •     •     they  might  render  the  world 
aafer  for  democracy  and  for  the  money  power,  but  at  the  certainty 


Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  inclucie  the  following  editorial  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Fort  Worth  iTex.>  Star-Telegram  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  and  unique  record  of  the  Honorable  John 
Nance  Garner.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)   Star-Telegram] 

AN   ALL-AMERICAN    RECORD 

The  close  of  the  current  year  will  bring  to  a  distinguished  Am-rl- 
can  the  moment  to  which  logically  he  has  looked  forward  for  many 
years.  The  man  Is  John  Nance  Garner.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  moment  Is  that  of  his  release  from  the  har- 
ness of  public  service  which  he  has  worn  with  honor  to  hlm-self  and 
advantage  to  hi.s  country  for  almost  38  y<"ars. 

Dramatic  and  fruitful  years  they  have  been,  witnessing  the  flower- 
ing of  character  and  ability  which  made  of  the  shy  young  Texan, 
first  arriving  In  Washington  In  1903  as  Representative  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Texas  District,  a  figure  of  national  prestige,  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  and  master  tactician  of  Congress.  Of  the  qualities 
which  led  to  his  selection,  first,  as  leader  of  his  party's  side  m  the 
Hou.«;e.  then  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  finally  as  Vice  President, 
the  chief  undoubtedly  was  that  combination  of  soundness  In  plan- 
ning and  practicality  in  acting  which  Is  sometimes  called  horve 
sense.  John  Garner  toc'ic  horse  sense  Into  public  office  with 
him.  kept  It  all  along  through  the  38  years  of  his  service.  And  It 
may  be  observed  that  It  Is  a  quality  as  badly  needed  today  as  In  1903, 
and  as  much  in  Washington  as  at  home,  a  quality  which  has  not 
been  improved  upon  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 

No  man  who  knows  John  Garner  will  presume  that  his  Interest 
In  p'iblic  affairs  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  party  and 
the  Nation  will  be  lulled  to  apathy  at  his  long-di^layed  homecoming. 
There  will  be  pleasant  and  peaceful  days  at  tjvalde.  of  serene  fishing 
and  the  heartening  round  of  homely  affairs,  days  rich  with  fellow- 
ship and  nelghlxjrllness.  quiet  with  the  wordless  communion  of  old 
friends.  But  the  boundless  grasp  of  national  concerns,  the  keen 
understanding  of  trends  and  movements,  all  the  special  knowledge 
that  is  contained  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  eider  statesman, 
refined  by  the  fires  and  pressures  of  experience,  will  make  them- 
selves manifest,  and  the  great  talents  which  John  Garner  brought 
to  the  public  service  will  not  atrophy  In  disuse.  H:s  .services  In 
council  will  still  be  available  to  his  country  whenever  and  In 
whatever  fashion  they  are  called  for.  If  there  Is  need  for  John 
G.ARNER  at  Washington,  he  will  be  there,  and  whether  he  Is  at 
Washington  or  at  home  he  will  continue  to  be  at  the  command  of 
his  country  Texas'  John  Garner  is  not  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  an 
Achilles  sulking  In  his  tent,  but  rather  In  that  of  a  Nestor,  his 
battles  almost  done,  standing  by  for  counsel  and  balance. 

The  mellowness  of  years  has  been  added  to  the  mental  keenness, 
the  hardy  practicality,  the  Inspired  common  sense  that  have  marked 
Mr.  Garner's  public  career  His  friends  anticipate.  In  the  leisurely 
days  that  lie  ahead  for  hira  tuidcr  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  (except 
that  In  Mr  G\rner's  case  it  Is  a  pecan  treei.  an  even  greater  flower- 
ing of  the  earthy  humor  and  homely  phUoscphy  which  arc  the 
hallmarks  of  his  outstanding  Americanism. 
'  It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  fate  and  duty  that  two  who  possess  so 
much  of  the  American  s  traditional  love  of  home  and  homely  things 
as  do  Mr.  and  Mrs  Garner  should  have  been  caught  up  for  half  a 
lifetime  In  the  all-consuming  round  of  public  life;  that  two  whose 
dearest  wish  ha."*  been  coolness  and  quiet  should  have  found  them- 
selves unendingly  surrounded  by  the  hot  glare  that  beato  upon  high 
position — shcvild  have  been  able.  In  38  long  years,  to  find  time  only 
for  vacations  at  home.  At  last  their  release  Ls  at  hand,  and  a  gmte- 
ful  n.itlon  freely  accords  them  the  honorable  retirement  which  long 
and  faithful  srrvlce  has  carntrt  May  there  be  a  fish  for  every  cast 
In  tbc  cool  streams  atx^ut  Uvalde,  and  may  household  cares  be  non- 
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existent  In  the  domain  of  the  gracious  lady  whose  contribution  to 
American  public  lire  has  been  In  its  own  way  as  vital  as  that  of  her 
husband. 

It  IS  easy  to  analyze  the  qualities  which  have  endeared  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Garner  to  the  American  people.  They  simply  are  "typical 
Amerlcans"^lf  that  term  be  defined  as  that  which  represents  the 
best  traits  native  to  this  soil  of  ours  In  public  as  well  as  m 
private  life  the  Vice  President  and  his  gracious  consort  have  ex- 
hibited that  fundamental  faith  in  the  destiny  of  America  and  the 
worthiness  of  Us  people  which  renders  them  akin  to  every  one  of 
us  This,  and  an  rs.sentlal  integrity,  a  trueness  that  controls  every 
act  and  thought,  jhape  the  character  of  both  to  form  an  American 
Ideal 

They  are  our  own  people,  and  it  Is  with  full  hearts  that  Texans  wel- 
come them  home,  praying  for  them  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  fullness  of  the  homely  comforts  they  have  so  long  denied  them- 
selves In  our  service. 


To  the  First  Voter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  EUGENE  J  KEOGH,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks,  unanimously  granted  by  the  Hou.se.  I  include  the 
following  speech  whicli  I  delivered  at  the  State  convention  of 
the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York,  Which  was  held 
at  Utica,  N.  Y..  on  August  10  and  11.  1940. 

I  was  happy  to  address  myself  to  those  voters  who  will 
participate  in  thi-ir  first  national  election.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  comfort  in  these  times  to  know  that  those  young  men 
and  women  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  voting  privilege 
and  will  exercise  it  with  care.    I  congratulate  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  di.-t  ingvil.=hed  guests,  and  friends,  it  is.  indeed, 
a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  afforded  an 
cppcrtunity  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  this  Third  Biennial 
State  Convention  of  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  cf  New  York. 
We  who  have  been  privileged  to  hold  elective  office  during  the  past 
5  years  knew,  of  cour.se.  of  the  splendid  service  rendered  to  the 
party  by  your  organlz-'itlcn  and  the  untiring  and  highly  beneficial 
efforts  expended  on  behalf  of  young  Democrats  everywhere  by  your 
State  president,   officers,   and  members. 

Your  president  was  very  gracious  In  affording  me  great  latitude 
In  my  choice  cf  topic  for  the  few  minutes  I  shall  be  addressing 
you  With  such  latitude,  however,  goes  an  equivalent  degree  of 
responsibility  which  I  shall  cheerfully  accept — hoping  thereby  to 
manifest  a  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  decreasingly  young 
Democrat 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  party  regularity  and  loyalty  has  been 
your  convention  keynulc.  That  keynote,  however,  connotes  the 
pa.<:sage  of  time— of  years — and  the  adherence  throughout  these 
yrars  to  the  principles  of  cur  party  We  who  have  watch -^d  the 
sturdy,  steady  course  of  our  Government  throughout  these  difficult 
and  most  critical  days  of  our  Nation's  history  can  at  once  and  with 
ease  maintain  that  high  degree  of  regularity  and  loyalty  that  has 
been  manifested  by  such  live  and  living  organizations  as  yours. 
We  can  approach  the  coming  campaign  comforted  and  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  during  these  days  and  past  years  ihe  control 
of  our  Government  has  rested  in  our  party  and.  therefore,  with  the 
people,  serving  no  special  Interest,  but  the  Interest  of  all;  De- 
mocracy in  action  when  democracy  must  and  will  W(  rk.  We  can 
lock  with  Justifiable  pride  upon  our  participation  in  and  contribu- 
tion to  such  an  administration  We  can  be  regular  and  loyal  to 
the  Democratic  Party  because  we  have  lived  and  have  seen  what 
democratic  government  Is  and  does.  Our  administrations  have 
sought  to  apply  our  Ideas  and  ideals 

But  what  of  the  other  youth,  of  those  million';  who  will  par- 
ticipate m  their  first  national  campaign,  who  politically  will  a.sk 
v.hy  be  regular,  why  loyal,  to  the  Democratic  Party? 

Youth  Is  net  traditional,  not  hide-bound;  It  Is  vigorous,  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic 

Its  vigor  leads  it,  at  times.  Into  new  and  untried  fields 

Its  energy  prompts  it  to  attempt  the  difficult,  If  not  the  Impos- 
sible 

Its  enthusla.'-m  carries  It  to  great  heights,  crowns  its  short  span 
with  great  glory,  accomplishments,  and  progress — progress  that  has 
always  led  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  youth  that  follows  vig- 
orous, energetic,  and  enthii^lastlc  youth. 


Youth  Is  basically  healthy  and  sound  Politically,  our  young 
people  may  be  quizzical  and  anxious  to  be  informed,  but  they 
are  not  un-American  or  subversive,  as  stime  would  have  us  believe. 

Their  only  shortcoming  flows  from  their  Inexperience  and  that 
Inexperience  will  eventually  ripen  Into  a  loyalty  to  thost«  institu- 
tions and  IxMlefs  that  can  .stand  the  cruel  end  piercini;  scrutiny 
of  a  youth  asking  "Why?" — of  a  first  voter  asking  'Wnv  be  regular 
and  loyal  to  your  party'" 

To  them.  I  should  like  to  paas  some  of  my  enthusiasm— with 
them  to  share  .some  of  my  confidence — enthusiasm  of  and  confi- 
dence In   the  democratic  way. 

We  should  review  with  them  the  history  of  our  party.  Its  strug- 
gles. Its  temporary  defeats,  its  victories.  Its  permanent'  prrgn:..-i  In 
the  humanizing  of  Government  We  can  call  for  ihem  Ihe  roll 
of  constructive  legislation  sponsored  and  enacted  In'o  law  under 
Democratic  administration.'-,  we  can  start  with  nL'ncultiire  go  to 
banking,  civil  .service.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance.  Federal  Housing.  Home  Owners'  Loan,  labor  relations. 
National  Youth  AdmlnLstratlon.  national  defense,  social  security.' 
and  waees  and  hours,  waging  a  fight  against  slums,  disease  and 
underprlvllege 

We  can  properly  point  cut  to  these  first  voters  the  opportunities 
to  be  found  wlthui  our  party.  We  can  and  should  call  to  their 
minds  the  distinguished  .sons  of  our  party,  past  and  present,  sons  cf 
the  people,  chosen  from  the  ranks,  who.  Inspired  by  our  party's 
history,  ro.sc  to  places  of  leadership  In  our  country  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  our  country  and  our  party. 

In  my  own  home  as.sembly  district  there  has  been  In  the  past  5 
years  a  complete  change  in  elected  Democratic  officials,  including 
a  Justice  of  the  municipal  court  Representative  In  Congress.  Stato 
senator,  and  member  of  the  a.sscmbly  All  those  elated  In  that 
time  wcro  under  37  years  of  age,  and  most  of  thorn  were  In  their 
early  thirties. 

I  amr  pri;ud  of  those  young  Democrats  who  this  year  are  running 
With  me.  Our  State  Senator  Daniel  Gutman  and  my  home  as.sem- 
blyman.  Roy  H  Rudd.  have  made  enviable  records  in  the  State  legis- 
lature In  the  other  assembly  districts  within  our  congressional 
district  are  Democratic  candid;.tes  of  character,  of  ability  of  youth. 
All   the  candidates  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  our  party 

We  can  unhesitatingly  say  to  these  ycung  men  and  women  first 
voters  that  here  is  the  American  way,  the  Dtmocratic  way.  This 
Is  their  party 

We  must  begin  now  to  seek  them  out.  to  talk  to  them,  to  listen 
to  them,  and  to  prove  to  them  We  are  fortified  bv  our  record, 
we  are  strengthened  by  our  belief,  end  we  aie  Inspired  by  our 
loyalty  to  a  party  that  is  truly  ours,  belonging  to  all  the  people, 
serving  all  the  people,  and  calling  upon  all  the  people  to  Join 
with  us. 

Youth  will  Join  us  In  our  march  of  victory,  of  Democratic  victory, 
and  your  organization  and  Its  memljers  will  share  the  Juy  of  a  Job 
well  done 

You  and  youth  will  do  it. 


Mi.ssed  the  Big  Bels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MON'IA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BIG  "nMBER  PIONEER.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recopd  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Big  Timber  Pioneer,  of  Montana: 

[From  the  Big  "Hmber  Pioneer  of  Montana] 

MISSED  THE  BIG  BETS 

De.sertlons  by  Democrats  removed  from  office  by  the  Roosevelt 
admimstratlon.  who  have  Joined  forces  with  Willkle.  are  given  first- 
page  flash-head  notice  In  all  Wlllkic  papers  So  far  we  have  had 
Hanes.  Douglas.  High,  the  latter  a  former  adviser  to  Roosevelt  Also 
Burke,  of  Nebraska,  defeated  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Senator;  Mrs  Dwlght  Morrow,  of  New  Jersey,  widow  of  a  former 
Republican  Governor  and  Senator  of  that  State;  al.so  ex-Governcr 
White  of  Ohio.  Democrat  As  stated  above,  all  have  h.sd  as  much 
prominence  on  the  front  page  as  Is  usually  given  Joe  Louis. 

However,  they  have  overlooked  two  important  events 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  California.  6.000  strong,  gave 
Roosevelt  their  endorsement.  It  had  a  small  paragraphic  mention 
on  an  unimportant  page. 

Monday  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  necond  larg- 
est unit  of  the  CIO,  endorsed  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal.  lu 
action  had  mention  in  the  dallies  but  was  almoht  loht  near  the 
market  reports  from  eastern  business  centers 

Individual  support  amounts  to  little,  organization  help  m»nn^ 
thousands  of  votes. 


u 


t-  > 


H 


might  raise  a  greai  army     -     •     -     laey  nugiii  ri-iiufr  mc  wuiiu 
•aXer  for  democracy  and  lor  the  money  power,  but  at  the  certainty 


aiiU    iaii.iiAUi    o<ibiuc    11  ik.-?   ^ui  iiv\i        MAu  J     kill  i  t.    L>c    a    iiaii    i  v^i    c  *  «  i  ji     ^ »-'« 

In  ttu?  cool  sirtams  about  Uvalde,  and  may  household  cares  be  non- 
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Decre«  Issued  by  French  Government  Against  So- 
Called  Anti-Semitics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AugiLst  13,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PIERRE  GAXOTTK 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Pierre 
Gaxotte  under  date  of  April  26.  1939,  a  translation  of  the 
original  French.  This  article  is  a  discussion  of  a  decree  issued 
by  the  French  Government  again.st  the  so-called  anti-Se- 
mitics.  and  has  been  in  my  possession  since  last  year.  I  have 
held  this  article,  anticipating  that  similar  legislation  would 
be  introduced  in  Congress,  and  yesterday.  August  12,  1940.  I 
discussed  three  such  bills,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  and  one  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

My  reason  for  inserting  these  measures  in  the  Record  Is 
to  show  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  introduce  ' 
legislation  similar  to  that  discussed  by  Pierre  Gaxotte.  The 
two  bills  (H.  R.  7604  and  H.  R.  10289)  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Senate  bill 
<S.  3876)  now  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  are  an 
attempt  to  curb  those  who  have  been  exposing  subversive 
acti\aties,  and  which  will,  if  enacted  into  law,  give  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  place  anyone  in  jail  for  21  years  who  is 
designated  anti-Semitic  or  Nazi  by  Mr.  Brandeis'  organized 
minority.  In  other  words,  the  bills  are  a  minority  attempt 
to  prevent  anyone  from  exposing  sabotage  and  destruction 
of  our  Government. 

I  shall  comment  no  further  on  these  measures,  but  shall 
ask  those  who  are  interested  In  this  problem  to  read  the 
discussion  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

THK    DEcant    or    Jewish    PRonmoN.    ths    best    wat    to    destrot 

rRENCH    UKITT 

The  decree  law  for  the  protection  of  Jews  has  been  signed. 
After  having  hesitated,  the  government  took  the  step  Under 
threat  of  penalties  extending  to  6  months  In  prison.  It  Is  for- 
bidden to  a  citizen  born  between  Strasbourg  and  Bayoiine  to 
call  himself  an  anti-Semite:  Tbe  tribunals  wU'  punish  henceforth 
"excitations  tending  to  provoke  hatreds  and  discord  between  the 
FVench  from  motives  of  race  and  of  religion." 

One  tells  us  that  the  government  will  make  use  of  the  decree 
only  to  stop  campaigns  the  hidden  end  of  which  would  be  the 
shaking  of  the  vigilance  of  the  French  and  the  turning  of  them 
aside  from  the  German  peril  Let  us  accept  the  augury  But 
the  law  Is  the  law  It  Is  not  a  question  of  knowing  the  use  which 
will  be  made  of  it  at  present  but  of  knowing  what  It  conuins  and 
«hat  It  permits  Mandel  and  Zay  are  always  there.  Blum  may 
return 

It    Is.    therefore,   proper   to   present   the   following   obMervatlons: 

1  The  decree  exprcMly  Mpraks  of  "rurr."  that  Is  to  say,  that  the 
KlKners  Daladlrr.  Chnutemp*.  MiirchandettU.  barraut,  and  M'kiidel 
admit  the  (undamrntal  pcxituiate  of  Hltlerutn,  alwiiyn  heri'tufure 
denird 

J  'tht>  drcrrr  prrtrnds  to  rrprewn  propn^undft  rnrrled  on  for  the 
purp*'**  ut  rkcttiiiK  htttrrd  brtwocti  c'iti/«ni»  or  Itiiiabitnnis  It 
dors  hot  resptind  tu  thl»  mirhllon.  for  l(  it  had  really  hiul  Inr  It* 
purpOM  th"  m»intrttMtt4'r  of  citticurd  and  n^'mi  will,  ii  wmild  havn 
taki^Ti  In  all  the  prupntfAhdHs  ut  strife.  bcKinitiittf  with  the  struKul« 
of  the  claMM*.  whu  t»  i»  by  far  (he  nioet  vl*ibl«  aiul  ttir  muni  p«r- 
itiii'.>u«      But  only  Mnti-Mrmiium  i*  rec<iKni/«d 

Thu  Is  to  say  timt  the  C'ominunisU  muy  continue  to  pfuwh  with 
impunity  the  social  war,  ttii«  revolt  aKuitMt  taa«»  and  unnittMt  the 
rt-glme  of  work  One  may  print  that  the  middle  cUmcs  want  war 
to  cnrU-h  themselves;  that  they  basely  evade  their  Aacal  duty; 
that  th<ry  throw  on  the  proletariat  the  whole  burden  of  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  thai  they  are  bad  citt/«ns.  and  bad  Prench. 

One  may  say  that  the  nationals  are  Hltlrrlans:  that  the  Lor- 
rainers  are  traitors  to  their  own  kin;  that  Corsica  Is  an  island 
peopled  with  bandits;  that  the  Bretons  are  half  beasts  i^ee  Marx 
Dormoy ) ;  that  the  men  of  the  south  of  Prance  make  poor  .'-oldiers; 
that  MaiseiUes  Is  a  city  where  so  and  so  donUnates,  etc.  But  one 
may  not  speaJt  one  severe  word  of  the  Jews. 


S  The  decree  establishes,  therefore,  two  categories  of  the  French. 
The  superior  cateucrv  Is  formed  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  law 
accords  a  protection  "which  is  not  eiven  to  Bretons,  to  Lorrainors. 
to  Corslcans.  to  the  MarseiUals.  as  groups.  Jewish  citizens  are 
henceforth  better  protected  against  Insult  and  defamation  than 
ordinary  Frenchmen  The  non-Jews  may  with  Impunity  be  the 
objects  of  insults  and  of  propaganda  which  would  be  ptmishable 
If  addressed  to  Jews  ,  ^      .  »,    » 

4  The  decree-law  covers  not  only  the  Prench  Jewish  citizens  but 
also  the  Jews  -living"  in  France  It  establishes,  therefore,  among 
the  foreigners  refugee  or  domiciled,  two  group^i  enjoying  a  differ- 
ent itatus  The  non-Jews  have  fewer  rights  than  the  Jews,  since 
one  may  brinR  to  bear  upon  them  Judements  which  would  be  mat- 
ters of  prosecution  in  connection  with  Jews  The  foreign  Jews 
living  in  France  are  not  only  raised  above  other  foreigners;  they 
are  even  covered  by  special  protection  in  comparison  to  the  French 
who  have  received  them  and  from  whom  is  henceforth  taken  the 
riKht  of  complaining  of   their  presence  en  bloc  or  of   questioning 

their  conduct 

Corollary      The  decree-law  recognizes  on  our  s<tu   the  existence 
of    a    Jewish    community,    since    in    regard    to    anli-Semltism.    it 
establi.-^hes  an  equality  and  a  solidarity  between  the  citizen  Jews 
of    France    and    the    noncitizen    Jews.      These    two    groups    have    a 
right,  as  Jews,  to  the  same  special  protection. 

The    worst    anti-Semites    would    never    have    dared    to    hope    for 
their  doctrines  such   an  exact   official   consecration. 

•  •••••• 

It  remains  to  examine  what  will  be  the  moral  and  psychological 
consequences  of  the  regime  of  privileged  protection  that  has  Just 
been   established. 

First  of  all.  it  is  certain  that  the  German  propaganda  will  seize 
upon  it  for  use  In  the  countries  of  the  Arabs;  in  Spain;  In  Latin 
America,  in  central  and  ea^stern  Europe  One  of  the  favorite 
themes  of  this  propaganda  is  to  represent  France  as  being  under 
Jewish  domination  and,  under  pretext  of  chauvinism,  transformed 
into  a  soldier  of  Israel.  There  is  no  need  to  be  perspicacious  to 
divine  the  use  which  will  be  made  of  the  decree  Daladier— Mar- 
chandeau — Chautemps — Mandel— Sarraut.  It  is  a  valuable  trump 
given  to  our  enemies  and  one  which  the  services  of  Goebbels  will 
not  neglect  Evidently  the  ministers  hope  in  return  to  win  the 
support  of  hlch  finance,  which  they  believe  still  very  powerful  in 
New  York.  In  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  calcula- 
tion is  a  bad  one.  Since  the  great  crash,  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  Wall  Street  are  those  of  hatred  and 
distrust.  New  York,  city  of  Jews  and  city  of  immigrants,  is  far 
from  representine  by  its  newspapers  and  its  banks  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States.  To  think  too  much  of  New  York,  that  is  to 
risk  losing  America 

Finally,  in  what  concerns  the  moral  effect  in  France,  one  may 
well  believe  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  Impose  a  sacred  union 
by  the  menace  of  armed  gendarmes. 

If  there  was  In  the  world  an  admirable  spectacle,  it  was  precisely 
the  spontaneity  with  which  the  French  have  united  themselves 
during  the  last  weeks,  the  ardor  with  which  they  have  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  their  leaders,  the  constancy  and  sangfroid  with 
which  they  have  opposed  threats  from  outside  There  was  no  need 
of  procurers  to  teach  them  patriotism  and  solidarity  before  the 
enemy.  The  Government,  in  adopting  the  decree  for  Jewish  protec- 
tion, has  dealt  this  unanimity  a  hard  blow,  for  henceforth  all  the 
Prench  will  have  the  feeling  that  someone  lias  taken  advantage  of 
the  International  danger  to  undermine  their  litn-rty 

The  Government  has  planted  suspicion  amonsj  them.  They  will 
question  one  another;  the  Innocent  will  lend  their  ears  to  the  wild- 
est accusations,  to  those  which  may  not  be  printed  but  which  will 
be  made  everywhere  One  institutes  a  new  crime  of  lese  majesty. 
9  Frenchmen  out  of  10  will  be  convinced  that  pomeone  has  wished 
to  cover  up  scandalous  maneuvers  by  preventing  the  press  from  de- 
nouncing them  The  absurdity  when  printed  refutes  it.self  What 
will  you  do  against  sly  and  vagabond  rumors? 

Abrogate  the  decree,  M  Lebrun,  abrogate  it,  M  Daladier,  there  Is 
•till  tlniG  If  you  are  obstinate,  you  run  the  risk  of  dinturblng  the 
national  unanimity  and  of  giving  impetus  to  all  the  quarrels  Re- 
flect for  one  moment 

You  forbid  to  the  masses  certain  words  which  they  d:d  not  think 
of  speskliiK,  c<'rtAln  r»-nr<tio»i«i  which  thry  dirt  not  thiiik  of  making; 
but  henceforth  you  innpire  In  thrm  evi»ry  kind  (>f  di«tru«t  and  yotj 
c«m{>rl  »hrm  to  «nvi<iMe>'  thinun  of  whuh  thry  uo  jiot  wub  lo  think 
YcMi  f(;rbtd  (hut  rMi«>  kh^ild  di«cus«  th^  roU  and  the  conduct  iif 
Jews  in  the  rxn-rior  jiniiry  of  th"*  roiintry  btit  by  that  very  facV 
fott  COhitrsin  rsttU  Krru/hmari  '•  rrflT'  on  It  Ar.  ih«-  Jrvi«  as  » 
Mock  petfcctly  |>rai  t^btr  you  rettili-f  th'-tn  »ti  (<<<*  Wi-  hud  all 
tiirown  overboard  our  »<  nMir.»-ri'«  ntiU  our  opu,:  Ji,-  di  m  >  mt*  or 
not  demorrnta.  rrpuhn'  if>a  ot  noi  rrpubllcurn  vkr  w<  rr  iii;«iiimous 
against  th^  twcj  (mcikiiui  Ital.ati  tttui  Ci*-iin»u  You  niuKe  us 
beiteve  that  in  this  ununimity,  thii  »<'i(-f()r  Mfuliir**  utid  thi«  gift, 
some  p^oplt'  have  not  lost  klKht  of  th»!r  o*m  particular  liit«re»fs 
and  that  they  have  known  how  to  utilize  the  circunubianctrs  for 
Winning  iht-m^flveti  a  privileged  status 

We  were  ccr.ndent  and  without  ulterior  motives  And  now  we 
look  at  one  another  questionlngly  Do  not  answer  to  rr.e  that  you 
have  wished  to  defend  the  moral  health  of  the  country  Once  more 
you  would  have  forbidden  all  the  propnzat.da  of  strife  and  divi- 
sion. b«'glnnlng  with  the  battle  of  the  classes;  but  you  have  for- 
bidden only  one — anti-Semitisio. 
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Tou  run  thus  the  danger  of  exciting  It.  As  usual,  you  have  been 
played  upon  by  men  who  have  neither  psychology  nor  shame  and 
who  cannot  keep  themselves  from  l>elng  persecutors  when  they  cease 
to  be  persecuted 

I  Pierre  Gaxotte. 

April  26,  1939. 


He  Who  Hesitates  Is  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OK    .M..\BAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKF'RESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5.  1940 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr  Spt>akrr  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
press,  this  IS  still  a  national  democracy.  If  any  doubt  it  he 
should  observe  the  patience  with  which  we  listen  to  arguments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — Senate 
and  House.  But  please  let  us  hasten  as  much  as  we  may, 
and  still  give  all  a  fair  hearing,  in  the  matter  of  the  Wads- 
wcrth-Burke  bill.  The  dictator  has  broken  loose  in  the 
world.  He  is  ruthless,  swift,  and  efficient.  He  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  argument  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his 
plan,  his  philosophy  or  hi.s  ideology.  He  has  declared  that 
democracy  is  wi.shful  thinking  behind  an  unworkable  and 
outmoded  system.  He  has  boldly  declared  war  upon  it.  By 
him  it  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
It  is  ready  for  the  scrap  heap  and  he  has  consigned  it  there 
and  is  only  biding  the  day  when  he  can  step  forth  and  execute 
the  action.  The  Hitler  marching  song  has  in  it  a  line  which 
goes.  "Today  we  own  Germany,  tomorrow  the  whole  world." 
Hitler  has  not  only  pronounced  the  benediction  upon  democ- 
racy but  has  become  more  specifically  overt  by  declaring  our 
solemn  Monroe  EXjctnne  void  and  of  no  consideration.  What 
more  do  we  need?  What  do  those  who  scoff  at  the  need  of  a 
draft  wish? 

We  should  have  a  greater  number  at  this  moment  taking 
military  training.  To  this  the  overwhelming  number  all  over 
the  country  agree;  but  we  find  those  who  agree  lo  this  and 
who  still  hold  to  the  idea  that  the  need  may  still  be  solved 
by  a  volunteer  system.  The  facts  do  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. We  stand  today  with  an  authorization  that  would 
give  us  375,000  men  in  our  National  Army,  but  how  many  do 
we  have?  Approximately  270,000.  This  check-up  is  of  the 
3d  day  of  this  month  of  this  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
about  7.000  men  complete  military  terms  each  month  and  do 
not  enlist.  That  is  why  you  .see  the  constant  drive  for  men. 
Today  you  see  a  sign  on  the  billtKiard  at  the  corner  of  your 
street,  a  streamer  on  the  taxicab  in  front  of  you,  a  line  in 
the  picture  show  you  attend,  all  calling  to  the  young  man 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Recently  the  efforts 
have  been  tremendous,  and  yet  we  are  105.000  men  behind 
our  legal  authorization.  The  enlLstmcnts  are  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  of  course.  The  firmest  proponent  of  holding  to  It 
must  concede  that  It  U  haphazard  In  addition,  it  docs  not 
gel  an  rvcn  and  fair  representation.  The  burden  !»  b<jrne 
by  certain  part*  of  the  country  Kentucky  lead«  the  whole 
Country,  I  brllevr.  followed  rlow  by  Tenncwee.  Ororgia,  Ala- 
bama, Oklahoma.  Texas,  nnd  other  States  In  th<  hunu-  k<  ncrul 
aret,  m  a  rule  For  example.  I  have  jtMt  gottrn  the  fluurtN 
from  thr  AMUtant  ChJrf  of  Staff  of  The  Adjutant  O^-n^rarn 
office  and  And  that  for  the  puMt  6  month«,  Texa*.  with  a 
State  population  of  5,824.715,  lant  Federal  cenittiii,  han  am- 
trtbuted  6,648  enllntmenlfc.  while  New  York  with  her  12.- 
588066  huk  only  M-en  5,471  of  her  patriotic  tuma  Join  the 
Army  in  the  same  period.  Iimofar  u  that  particular  feature 
of  democratic  m<  thod»  may  concern  us  the  more  democratic 
plan  Is  the  draft  .'?y«=tem. 

That  is  the  idea.    It  Is  Just.    It  ia  fair.    It  Is  businesslike. 

Whatever  may  be  our  feelings  as  to  voltmtary  enlistment  we 

must  concede  that  It  is  not  the  acme  of  definite  and  biislnes.s- 

Uke  proceedings.    We  need  to  do  a  lot  of  preparing  and  we 
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need  to  do  it  well  We  cannot  be  too  thorough.  We  are  try- 
ing to  add  to  our  Army  such  a  numt>er  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
strength  of  900,000  by  this  fall.  Certainly  we  should  have 
them,  and  the  Nation  feels  uncomfortable  and  unsafe  today 
With  the  small  number  we  have  in  our  Regular  Army.  This 
Includes,  by  the  way.  the  National  Guard.  Then  by  nex' 
spring  we  hope  to  run  it  up  to  1,200.000.  Some  wish  to  run 
it  higher,  but  I  have  an  abiding  suspicion  that  if  we  see  it 
go  to  that  figure  we  hud  better  be  quite  happy.  If  accom- 
plished, this  means  that  we  must  see  inducted  400.000  trainees 
during  this  fall  and  an  additional  400.000  next  spring,  with  a 
catching  up  of  105.000  now  authorized  and  not  in.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  that  may  be  done  without  a  peacetime  draft? 
One  great  lawmaker  ha.s  come  forward  with  the  brilliant  sug- 
gestion that  we  hike  the  Army  pay  $9  per  month.  He  ha:» 
heard  several  "amens"  to  his  propo.sal.  Let  me  ris?  to  venture 
the  bold  remarks  that  it  is  my  gentle  opinion  that  $9  more  per 
month  will  not  add  enough  pepper  to  the  patriotism  ol  the 
men  of  the  country  to  induce  505  000  to  .swarm  to  enlistment 
camps  this  fall,  with  400.000  more  waiting  to  make  tlic  plunge 
next  spring.  The  best  v,e  have  ever  been  able  to  do.  so  far. 
in  1  month  has  given  a  net  gain  of  23.000,  and  even  this 
would  have  to  be  given  a  fivefold  boo^st  and  then  be  kept 
sustained  and  constant  thiough  till  fall  to  do  the  job.  Do 
you  think  it  has  a  Chinaman's  chance?  You  know  that  it 
has  not.  Wliy  fool  our.selve.'-?  We  love  democracy  in  this 
country  and  hate  to  give  up  on  any  point  that  has  been  held 
by  us  as  a  wholesome  part  of  our  system,  but  the  time  has 
come  in  the  march  of  time  when,  if  we  ore  just  and  reason- 
able, when  if  we  are  not  willing  to  follow  sentiment  to  the 
abandonment  of  firm  duty,  we  must  touch  the  youth  cf  the 
land  on  the  shoulder  and  say  to  him  tenderly,  jzently.  but 
firmly:  "Wake  up,  America,  Tlicre  is  work  to  be  done." 
I  thank  you. 


They  Builded  Better  Than  They  Knew** 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  BALL 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday.  Auoust  13.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     THOMAS   R     BAIX.   OF   CONNECTICtJT 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by  me 
at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the  founders  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  on  August  11.  1940: 

It  !»  with  partlculnr  plcaeurp  that  I  am  with  you  Uxloy  Many 
mrninrl«-n  cluKt«r  .iroonrt  m^  With  due  ri-vrrenM-  I  huvi-  rhfiwn 
an  my  ti-xt  a  \cTne  from  that  trci"«ury  of  drv<;tlori.  th**  Piialm>  «)f 
Ddvld:  "But  an  for  hm  pooplr.  he  led  thrm  forth  Uke  nhorp,  and 
carried  th»fn  In  lh«»  wlldtriH  w«  llkr  a  flo<  k  " 

Wr  arr  frirt  Utdny  in  thr  company  of  onr  forrfatti#-r<«.  V)  ho»)or 
thrm,  nnd  to  d«dl(Btr  to  thfm  m  monunient  of  «iiduriii|(  morif  thtit 
«ril)  nhci*  forth  (rtjr  filial  dfvofion 

Mrr«.  t>«-i>»«th  th«<  kindly  earth,  lir  th«  f oundrm  of  NorwKh, 
whoiM'  kpirif*.  rrlf^«<d  from  th«'  r^otidag*'  of  tlw  fji-nh  urc  with  U<><t 
Wr  th*lr  ihllUrrnn  {hlldrm  rorin-  lo  ihl*  holy  plae^-  oti  ihl« 
Hutiday  aftrrtior'n  for  a  untAf  purpo^'  Wr  draw  oiitM-lvm  away 
tntn  the  world  "f  todny  with  Hn  U(iut>l*^,  It*  nolM-.  nnd  lUi  ^itxlfiy, 
ariM  rt'ull  umviht-r  itn-  oirM  and  woimti  of  h  byK<"'<'  aur 

TT^ink  for  a  mom'-ijt  of  that  IJttU:  »>anrt  that  cutiw  tram  th« 
8«ybrfx>k  Kort,  and.  without  thought  of  coiiqtKsat,  dtralt  fairly  with 
th^  Indiuiia,  and  Ixmght  and  n>«ld  for  th«lr  0  milMi  Mjuarc  7*l>« 
stalwart  leader.  John  Maatjn.  the  M'rvunt  of  Ofid  Januti  Flich.  thr 
frarlcafe  Leftlngwell.  and  thrtr  few  companionm  bei^an  Uj  build  here 
Ir  Norwich  Town      "Tl^ey  builded  b<'tt*r  than  they  knew  " 

It  waa  not  an  eaay  life  lii  early  Norwich  It  meunt  hard  work 
day  after  day  and  month  aft^-r  moutb  Remember,  thew  men  flrat 
cleared  the  land  and  laid  the  t*toiie«  up  Into  fences  Tl»ey  felled 
the  trees  and  hewed  the  timber  into  massive  post*  and  girts  and 
summer  beamfi  They  forged  their  nails  and  their  hinges  They 
pustured  their  cattle  and  slaughtered  their  beef      They  ctiltlvated 


I 
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patches  of  the  cleared  land  and  grew  corn,  and  pr<.und  ^h^t  corn. 
^e>  d:pped  the.r  tallow  Into  candles.  All  the  ^ime  their  women 
jTepared  three  .quare  meal.s  a  day.  They  wove  and  they  .<^un^ 
Thev  bore  and  raisod.  and  clothed  and  fed  many  children  They 
J?iTered  much  They  complained  little  Their  lives  were  hard^  but 
^eir  hopes  were  high,  and  we  their  children  unto  many  genera- 
tions today  rise  up  and  call  them  bles-sed  ^  ,  »«  =,,,«« 
The  pa^t  century  has  .«oen  our  civilization  transformed  Into  some 
•trange  sort  of   monstrous  mechanism      With  the  development  of 

Ihe  m^achine.  New  England,  and  Norwich  too  ^^  g^'^^.^^^^j'^^^^J/'^S 
lost  Dlenty  We  have  our  automobiles,  engines  of  dostructon  in 
S!ie  of  he  horses,  tractors  Instead  of  oxen  We  have  radios.  Ice 
futis  and  thermostats.  We  have  bombers,  and  tanks  and  sub- 
marines Neon  signs  brighten  our  once  quiet  streets  S^'^l^f  ""^Ij 
and  shorts  hot  doss  and  popsicles.  and  road.sides  cluttered  vtlth 
empty  ^  ties  and  ^;sterday■.  paper<^all  .re  part  ^V^^e  present  day 
picture  But  surely  they  cannot  be  all  that  there  is  to  «.  Sorne- 
where  behind  the  tawdrlness  of  "today  must  be  the  old  loyalties, 
the  old  faith,  the  "Id  patriotism.  , 

our  beloved  country  is  m  danger.  She  Is  beset  from  within  and 
without  by  strange  and  evil  forces  She  may  be  obliged  to  fi«ht  t" 
pr^rve  intact  her  liberty  She  demands  of  us  ""l  \';';/^P'-;'"« 
teat  of  our  Americanism,  and.  as  we  hear  the  call  of  duty,  v^e  ^^UJ 
respond  as  worthy  children  of  our  fathers 

As^we  renew  our  obligations,  and  consecrate  ^^"■^''J^^-V  !t  rr^  th! 
shall  resolve  not  only  to  fuiau  cur  own  duty,  but  to  teach  It  to  the 
children  of  the  generations  to  come  "that  their  posterity  might 
know  it,  and  the  generations  that  are  yet  unborn  •• 

As  we  solemnly  set  apart  this  stone  as  a  memorial  to  those  men 
and  w.men  of  Norwich  whose  unmarked  graves  are  here  about  us^ 
we  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  faith  which  they  preserved  in  the 
wilderness,  which  upheld  them  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  which 
lightened  the  darkness  of  their  de.spair.  ,    »        „., 

Founders  of  Norwich,  we,  yuur  sons  and  daughters,  salute  you. 
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Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  I»roletarian  Revolution 

EXTENSION  OB^  REMARKS 


OF 


Unprecedented  Action  of  (  ommittee  Not  Hearing 
Author  of  Charges 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRFSENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13.  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^^ —  Tuesday.  Auaust  13.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
I  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir 
was  RU  Ity  of  un-American  activities  and  that  he  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Dies  un-American  activities  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Chairman  Dies,  appointed  a 
subrommlttee.  composed  of  Mr.  Dimpsey.  of  New  Mexico. 
chairman;  Mr  Mason,  of  Illlnol«;  and  Mr.  Casiy.  of  Massa- 
chuwltn,  to  hear  the  proof  to  support  the  chafBcs. 

LtKt'TrwAWT  unnnri.  iw  mn  ahmt  rMriotro  m  nmrnrtn  MiTi.r« 

Without  giving  m#'  any  notice  what»orvrr  and  without  giv- 
ing mr  »n  opportunity  to  wubmlt  the  proof  to  nuntaln  the 
chtirgeu,  whKh  I  had  and  wu*  rrady  and  wiUtnu  to  prewnt  if 
noticr  had  b«'rn  given,  a  ulatimrnl  *aj»  iwiurd  by  thiA  »ub- 
committri-  on  July  20,  1940,  fully  ixomrating  Curl  Byoir  of 
bfiMg  engagt-d  in  un-AnuTUan  aciivitu?i». 

Today,  August  12,  1940,  I  wired  thf  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Congre«man  DturntY.  chairman  cf  that  liubcom- 
miliee,  at  Banta  Pe.  N.  Mex.,  a«  follows: 

Your  unwarranted  action  in  exunenttuiK  I-t  Col  Carl  Byjir  on 
un- Ami": lean  tutlvitiM  phue*  him  in  line  to  help  «dminl»ier  ron- 
rcription  bill  it  paMM-d  Since  your  commilt.-*-  acted  without  Kiving 
m«  chance  to  aupport  Ihe  rhargwi  with  pn>of  I  now  demand  ihU 
of)P<jrtunlty  before  your  committee  I  cun  convince  any  fair- 
minded  peraon.  even  thoae  who  have  prejudged  the  charges,  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Byoir  wa»  one  of  Hitlcrit  nritt  aRcntu,  if  not  the 
f\r;*t  in  thia  country  in  charge  of  Nazi  proptM?anda.  that  he  dili- 
gently purtued  such  propaRanda  activitui*  over  a  perl.Kl  of  yeara 
while  he  waa  lieutenant  colonel  in  our  Army  and  received  fabulous 
■urns  for  iiuch  propaganda  work  from  the  German  con«ul  in  New 
York  and  from  intereata  in  Germany  by  reaaon  of  the  contract  ap- 
proved by  Hltlera  mininter  of  propaganda  Our  danger  from  within 
In  great  and  thia  la  no  time  to  run  a  rl«lc  Will  you  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  conclusive  evidence  before  your  committee 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  ByoirB  un-American  aciiviile*? 

Until  the  end  of  the  day.  August  13.  1940.  no  reply  had  been 
received  to  this  telegram. 


ARTICLE    BY    INTERNATION.\L    PUBLISHERS.    1936 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
mv  own  remark.^  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  entitled 
•Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Proletarian  Revolution,  by 
International  Publishers.  New  York.   1936.  „    .,   ^  ^,    , 

Mr  Speaker  the  danger  which  confronts  the  United  States 
today  is  communism,  and  it  is  that  which  we  must  curb 
before  it  is  too  late.  This  article  is  inserted  in  order  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  problem.  I  shall  a.sk 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  dangers  of  communism  and 
other  subversive  movements  to  read  this  article. 

STRATEGY    AND    T.^C^CS    OF    THE    PROLETARI.lN     REVOLTTTION 

(By  International  Publi.^hers,  New  Y'ork.  1936) 
This  Is  a  book  of  96  pages  compiled  from  the  works  cf  Marx 
&S.S.  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  others.  It  explains  the  moves  and 
cWanlzations  approaching  the  1917  revolution  In  Russia,  and  tfcoir 
ScaUon  to  the  proposed  revolutions  in  other  countries.  It 
ana  yzes  the  nature  of  Bolshevik  strategy  and  tactics,  hew.  where, 
and  when  to  apoly  them,  for  the  completion  of  the  revolution  In 
these  United  Slates.  Leaders  In  politics  and  defense  of  the  Union 
should  read  the  book  carefully.  ^      ,^     w         *  „    „ 

We  only  quote  a  few  pa.ssages  which  should  show  to  even  a 
skeptic  beyond  a  doubt,  the  progress  already  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America  toward  their  ultimate  goal— The  United  Soviet 
States  of  America,  described  in  W.  Z.  Fosters  book  Toward  a  Soviet 

T"a^chapter  Leadership— Strategic  and  Fundamental,  from  page 
35  we  quote  "The  decisive  battle."  says  Lenin,  may  be  deemed  to 
be  fully  matured  when  "all  the  class  forces  hostile  to  us  h.up 
become  sufBclcntly  confused,  are  sufSciently  at  loggerheads  with 
each  other,  have  sufficiently  weakened  themselves  in  a  struggle 
beyond  their  capacities";  when  "all  the  vacillating,  wavering,  un- 
stable intermediate  elements-^the  petty  bourgeois  and  the  petty 
bourgeois  democrats,  as  distinct  from  the  bourgeoisie— have  suffi- 
ciently exposed  themselves  before  the  people,  and  have  ^ufflclenliy 
dl'^grncod  themselves  through  their  practlcil  bankruptcy";  when 
"among  the  proletariat  a  ma-ss  mo<d  In  favor  of  supporting  the 
most  determined,  unreservedly  bold,  revolutionary  action  again.Ht  the 
bcurgcoi.sie  has  arl.ien  and  begins  to  gT<;w  powerfully  Then,  in- 
deed revolution  U  ripe;  then,  indpfd.  if  we  have  correctly  gaged 
i  all  the  condition*  outlmrd  above,  and  If  we  have  choiM-n  the  moment 
I    rightly,  our  victory  \n  a^urcd  "     (Lrft-Wmg  Communism,  etc..  pp. 

«:»  94  I  ^      ^ 

It  iM  not  (lifflrult  to  locate  the  condition*  rf-ferred  to  In  the  abort 
by  Mtudyitig  »he  prr«rn»  "ittintion  in  the  United  Ht(itr«  of  America. 
The  "red"*"  havr  tttkrn  y«'nr«  to  "bring  about  thoae  rommwni  ' 

Krrm\  p'tK''  42  n  •t.or'  qij/.tnti/.n  '  l»»'Condly  t|j«re  hu*  im  ver  b<-rn, 
and  init  ».' v.-r  »;••  ■%  .'m  ■  '  fil  ofTmwive  without  n  t<gtouplr>g  (»f 
f.ff.i^  in  thr  r/,ui»''  t'(  ih'  ..rf'i.iive  li«elf  Without  fOfKKdlrtut itig  the 
o»rupi<-d   ft-mHlonM.   Wittuntt    UtlllZlfig   riMtrrv.**   to   develop    .u.  <<»v-« 

•nd  pu«h  the  o<T»n*ive  to  !»•  tomlu»i"n  Thu  n'»t  only  ippiK* 
to  armed  uitWJti  but  U»  political  m»  well,  here  th«  appU' all'jn  to 
the  two  maj<'r  jx-lltical  purtU-a,  how  they  luve  b«en  lltet  illy  cap- 
tured by  the  r<volutiuiiary  fi>fce»  and  turn<d  into  Hbl*-  ifintrtimi-nta 
I  of  advance,  and  the  rei.erv<»  ( Farmer-L.ib'jr,  American  Uibor  and 
many  olhi-r  partu*)  have  b«en  bro\  ght  up  U)  help  th**  i-alxnage 
th«-  divuifjn  of  lx)th  old  partiea.  the  coti.'iiJ.ion  of  the  voiern,  and 
then  they  bring  in  the  RO-called  progrefhiv.-a  and  lib»'raU  to  act 
a«  tapper*  within  the  party  organization*  Hiid  aa  candidate*;  of 
course  accompanied  with  much  KX3ihing  «irup  and  bigh-*<)unding 
lencue  phra*eH  and  pollciea  " 

On  page  45  three  short  paragraph*  bring  u«  up  to  much  of  the 
Ifew  D»'al  tactic*  and  it*  importance  In  the  chain  of  event*  that 
must  be  forged  to  lead  to  the  final  victory:  "Second,  to  locate  at  any 
given  m<  mcnt  that  single  link  in  the  chain  of  event*  which,  if 
fcei/ed  upon,  will  enable  u»  U)  keep  held  cf  the  whole  chain  and 
prepare  the  ground  f(jr  the  achievement  uf  strategic  gucceiui 

"The  point  here  l«  to  single  out  from  the  ta»k»  confronting  the 
party  precisely  the  one  that  must  be  fulfilled  next,  the  fulfMlment 
of  which  1*  the  central  |)oint  and  which  will  aMure  the  *uccesaful 

I    fulfillment  of  the  remaining  lu-gent  ta«ka 

I  The    importance   of   this   postulate   may   be   llliustrated    try    two 

examples,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  remote  past"    (the 

,    period  of  the  formation  of  the  party  i    "and  the  other  from  llie  im- 

I    mediate  present"  (the  period  of  the  new  economic  policy). 


On  page  48  the  following  gives  us  more  light:  •The  main 
task  of  contemponiry  rommunisni  in  Western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  seek,  to  find,  to  determine  cor- 
rectly the  concrete  path  or  the  particular  turn  of  events  that 
will  bring  the  mas.'^es  right  i:p  to  the  real,  decisive,  last  and 
great  revolutionary  struggle  "  Present  events  at  home  and  abroad 
demonstrate  far  greater  progress  than  the  average  citizen  realizes; 
for  actual  wax  which  is  to  bo  treated  the  same  as  the  1917  war 
In  Russia  "turned  Into  a  local  revolution."  How  well  prepared 
are  we  to  meet  that  "event"  here? 

Page  55  starts  a  chapter  on  The  Bolshevik  Altitude  Toward 
Reft'tms. 

What  Is  the  difterence  between  revolutionary  tactics  and 
reformist  tactics? 

"Seme  are  of  the  opinion  that  Leninism  Is  opposed  to  reforms, 
opposed  to  compromises  and  to  agreements  In  general.  That  is 
absolutely  untrue.  Bolsheviks  know^  as  well  as  anybody  elf-e 
that  In  a  certain  sense  every  little  helps,  that  under  certain 
conditions  reform^,  in  general,  and  compromise  and  agreements. 
In  particular,  are  necer^jary  and  useful. 

"To  carry  on  a  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  international 
bourgeoisie  (says  Lenin)  a  war  which  Is  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult,  prolonged  and  complicated  than  the  most  stubborn  of 
ordinary  wars  between  states,  and  to  refuse  beforehand  to 
maneuver,  to  utilize  the  conflict  of  interests  (even  though  tempo- 
rary) among  one's  enemies,  to  refuse  to  temporize  and  compromise 
with  possible  (even  though  temporary,  unstable  vacillating,  and 
conditional)  allies.  !s  not  this  ridiculous  In  the  extreme?  Is  it  not 
as  though.  In  the  difficult  ascent  of  an  unexplored  and  heretofore 
lnacce.5sible  mountain,  wc  were  to  renounce  l)eforehand  the  Idea 
that  at  times  we  might  have  to  go  in  zigzags,  sometimes  retracing 
our  steps,  sometimes  giving  up  the  course  once  selected  and  trying 
various  others? 

"Hence.  It  Is  obvious  that  It  is  not  a  questiim  of  reforms  or 
ccmpromises  and  agreements,  as  such,  but  of  the  use  that  is 
made  of  reforms  and   compromises." 

Do  not  these  few  lines  help  you  to  understand  the  many  many 
compromises  and  so-c,\lled  reforms  entered  Into  during  the  past  10 
years  between  R<"publican-Democrat!c  party  leaders,  public  offi- 
cials, and  many  patriotic  groups,  and  our  commcn  em  my  at  home 
and  abroad?  Augii.'it  23  witnessed  a  great  historical  compromise 
that  startled  the  world      Watch  It. 

Chapter  5  cites  prUiclpal  tasks  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
Comintern. 

1  The  Qght  to  win  the  majority  of  the  working  class  and  gain 
for  it  the  hegemony  over  the  tolling  masses. 

Under  this  heading  is  quoted  from  page  63:   "To  work   In  reac- 
tionary  trade   unions   and   skillfully    to  captiire   them,   to   win    the 
confidence  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  industrially  organized  work-    ' 
ers.  to  relieve  and  remove  frrm  their  posts  the  rrlormist   le.nders,    | 
represent  Important  ta.^-k."  in  the  preparatory  period."     Do  you  now    ' 
see  the  Comrmunist  workings  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  the 
destruction   of   the   patriotic   unions    (they  call   them  reactionary), 
and  the  building  up  of  the  C.  I    O    after  the  pattern  of  the  older 
I  W  W   f:>r  the  purpose  of  the  revolution,  and  that  onlv"'     Then  the 
help  of  the  N  L.  R.  B  .  the  La  Follette  civil  liberties  committee,  and 
other  agencies  to  protect  and  defend  the  "red"  cause. 

On  pages  73  and  74,  Just  one  paragraph  gives  a  very  excellent 
example  of  thf*  coalition  be'wcen  the  New  Deal  and  the  "united 
front"  of  all  manner  of  "red*":  White  revealing  to  the  maowe*  the 
meaning  of  the  d«  magogic  argtiment*  advanced  by  the  right  *ocIhI 
o»mf<-ratic  lender*  aguitixt  the  "united  front,"  while  lnUn*ifying 
thr  *trugv!le  agftlfi^t  the  re-irtioiinrv  *rctlon  of  »w>r)iil  (!( mocrary  the 
Communi*t*  miD-t  eet.ibllBh  th«'  rlo*r*t  cooperation  wMh  fho«e  left 
»'<-i«l  OemrcTfitit  workt-r*.  fuiM'tionurle*.  and  oTvnnUMUdni  that 
fight  again**  the  rftdrmini  policy  and  advocate  a  uiiit.^'d  frfjit  wnh 
lh»  Communist  |',irt>  Ttu-  more  we  inten*tfy  f/ur  Uvtt'  wKiint  th»« 
rMCtlonary  ramp  <j1  m>ci.il  dt-motrney  which  I*  pnrtinpntinK  l»i  a 
bkjc  with  thr  b'MirgeoifK  the  mf/r<»  efTertive  will  be  the  »a*i*t(ifu«r 
w»  five  to  that  pari  of  «^<  u)  lit-tn'trHcy  which  U  i»ct,m\nti  r«*.  o|u- 
ti';r»ir*d  Aiid  the  *ci{-det«rniirtMt|on  cf  tb^^  variou*  rl' m«-nt« 
within  the  left  ramn  will  take  place  the  iMoner  the  more  ri-iK/IuK-ly 
tb*"  Communui*  ngM  i</r  a  united  front  with  th^  k^iuI  dmiociuiic 
partiM?  " 

Frr,m  page*  78  and  16  we  quote:  "In  the  clrcum*tancea  of  •  i 
pohtical  trui*.  wh«-n  the  ruling  cla*Ne*  are  no  longer  in  a  pc*it»on 
to  cope  with  the  powerful  sweep  of  the  maM  movement,  the  Com- 
munut"  mu»t  a<Ivance  fun'*am<  iiial  revolutionary  slogan*  («u"h  a*, 
for  inatunce,  control  of  prrxiu<iion  and  the  bankx,  di -bandmenta 
of  the  police  force  and  it*  replacement  by  an  armed  workers'  mllltia. 
etc  I ,  which  are  directed  toward  *»iil  further  thukiue,  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  the  bourgeoi*ie  and  increasing  the  strei.gth 
cf  the  working  class  toward  Is.latlng  the  parti-. ^  cf  compromise, 
and  which  lead  the  working  ma^S(■B  right  up  to  the  point  of  xhn 
revf,!uMcnary  seizure  of  pr/wer.  If  with  an  upsurge  of  the  ma^s 
movement  it  wiil  prove  pfjai>ible,  and  neceaaary  In  the  inuresth  of 
th*'  proUtarlav  to  create  a  proletarian  united-front  government  or 
an  anti-Fa*c;st  people's  front  government,  which  is  net  yet  a  ^'ov- 
emment  of  the  proletarian  dictatorhhlp.  but  one  which  undertakes 
to  put  into  efTect  decisive  measures  against  faaclsm  and  reaction, 
the  Communist  Party  must  see  to  It  that  auch  a  government  I* 
fcmed  •  •  •  Insofar  a.^  the  united-front  g^vernm-^nt  will 
really  undertake  decisive  meaaures  against  counter-revolutionary 
financial  raagnates  and  their  Fascist  agents,  and  will  in  no  way 
ref-trict  the  activity  cf  Ihe  Communist  Party  and  the  struggle  of 
the  wcrkuig  cla*)«.  the  Communist  Party  will  support  such  a  gov- 


emment  in  every  way.  The  participation  of  the  Communists  in  a 
united-front  government  will  be  decidi»d  separately  in  each  particu- 
lar case  as  the  concrete  situation  may  warrant  "  If  the  above  Is 
not  a  true  bill  for  the  New  Deal,  then  we  cannot  read  and  under- 
stand language. 

Page  80  gives  this  little  paragraph:  "Communists  must  carry  on 
a  struggle  to  draw  the  cooperative  organ iKut Ions  into  the  ranks  of 
the  united  front  cf  the  pioletarlut  and  of  the  aiiil-Fascist  peoples 
frcjnt  "  Do  you  recall  the  many  coojx^ratlve.v  ptnetrHtir.g  evtry  line 
of  endeavor  to  abolish  selling  for  a  profit  anything  needed  by  the 
pe<ipU?  Of  course,  the  Bolshevik.s  will  conduct  the  .--ale  an<l  dis- 
tribution of  all  ccmmoUities — will  they  make-  a  profit."  "Vou  an.swer 
that  one. 

Page  81  throws  more  light  on  the  things  that  have  Just  hap- 
pened to  the  old  political  parties,  and  the  old  party  leaders  con- 
tinue to  compromise  and  deal.  Quote;  "Steering  a  cc>urs>e  In  the 
direction  of  this  perspective  of  the  revolutionary  di  v.lopinent. 
the  Seventh  ConRres-s  of  the  Communi.tit  InU-rnatlonal  calls  ou  the 
Communist  Parties  to  dl-splay  the  greaU'st  political  activity  and 
daring,  to  carry  on  a  tireless  struggle  to  bring  about  unity  of 
action  by  the  working  class  The  e.stablishment  of  the  united 
front  of  the  working  class  is  the  decisive  link  in  the  preparation 
of  the  toilers  for  the  forthcoming  great  battles  of  the  second 
round  of  proletarian  revolutions.  Only  the  welding  of  the  prole- 
tarian Into  a  single  ma.ss  political  army  will  ensure  Its  vicVoiy 
In  the  struggle  against  fascism  and  the  power  of  capital,  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  power  of  the  SoviiUs.  Tli«- 
vlctory  of  revolution  never  comes  by  Itself.  It  has  to  be  prepared 
for  and   won." 

Pages  84  and  85  prove  Interesting,  especially  In  the  following 
brief  quote;  "(ai  The  United  Slates  of  America.  L<'t  us  take,  for 
example,  so  Important  a  country  in  the  capitali.>-t  world  a.s  the 
United  Stales  of  America  Tliree  millions  of  people  have  been 
brought  into  motion  by  the  crlsi.s.  The  program  for  the  recovery 
of  capitalism  has  collapsed.  Vast  masses  are  beginning  to  aban- 
don the  bourgeois  parlies,  and  are  at  present  at  the  crossroads." 
(Note  this  was  written   In   1936  ) 

Page  85,  quote;  "It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Interests  of  the 
American  proletariat  demand  that  all  Its  forces  dls.soclale  them- 
selves from  the  capitalist  parties  without  delay.  It  must,  at  the 
proper  time,  find  ways  and  suitable  forms  of  preventing  fascism 
from  winning  over  the  broad  and  discontented  ma.sscs  of  the 
tollers.  And  hero  It  mu.st  be  said  that  under  American  conditions 
the  creation  of  a  mnss  party  of  tollers,  a  laimer-labor  party,  might 
serve  as  such  a  suitable  form  Such  a  party  wotild  be  a  specific 
form  of  the  ma.^s  people's  front  In  America  that  .'>hoiild  be  set  uj) 
In  opposition  to  the  parties  of  the  tni-sts  and  the  banks,  and  like- 
wise to  growing  fascism.  Such  a  party,  of  course,  will  be  neither 
S<icialist  nor  Communist.  But  It  must  be  an  anti-Fasclst  party 
and   must   not   be   an   antl-Conimunist   party." 

"The  program  of  this  party  must  be  directed  against  the  bank.s, 
trusts,  and  monopolies,  against  the  principal  enemies  of  the 
people  who  are  gambling  on  its  misfortune*  Such  a  party  will 
be  equal  to  Its  ta.sk  only  if  It  defends  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
working  cla.ss.  only  If  It  fights  for  genuine  social  legislation,  for 
unemployment  Insurance:  only  If  It  fights  for  land  for  the  white 
and  black  sharecroijp>er*  and  for  their  liberation  from  the  burden 
of  debt:  only  If  it  workt  for  the  canrelntion  of  th"  farm<rB' 
lndebtedne*F:  only  If  It  fight*  for  the  equal  status  of  the  Negroes; 
only  If  It  fight*  for  th"  demnnd"-  of  the  ex-*erviremen  and  for 
the  Interest*  of  the  memt>erR  of  the  liberal  profession*,  and 
small-buslnes*  men  the  »rti*«n*,  and  fo  on"  Rend  the  quota* 
lion  from  Adam  Wle-haupt  in  another  article  hf-reit)  for  the  out- 
line of  the  above  program  TJiat  wn*  p«nn<rt  In  177S  Marx 
U*ed  It  In  1«4«  Hns  the  New  lJ«-;il  taken  It  *#rloii*ly7  All  Iheae 
"fU(»d!imenial*  '  of  f  o;r,mijr,i»f,,  tit  <i  •'>ria)isrn  flir»rtly  ^^Nrallel  the 
New  iJrni  Why  should  they  not''  |i<;ih  are  the  ,iff»e  and  for 
the  «;rtn»e  purpose 

t'fiu,'-t-  IK)  and  ttl  throw  light  ufHiti  event*  of  yt-oierduy,  ttiday, 
and  I'mortow  iti  the  (<;Uowifit<  linen  (yti  Hm;  basis  of 
Uhf  u-itching  of  Marx,  Engei*.  I^enin,  and  Hialin  on  war,  the 
Hixih  World  CongreM,  of  ilw  ^-oinrnunist  International  anc 
crelely  formuUt4id  the  tuj»k^  of  Ih*-  Ojmmunut  I'ari|e»  at»d  the 
r(rvo.utu.*nary  proletariat  in  the  kuuggle  againitt  in.|>eiialut  war. 
Ouided  by  theM*  principles,  the  Couimunutt  Partw »  of  Japan, 
and  China  tyilh  directly  affects  i  by  war,  have  waged  and  ate 
waging  a  B'jUhevlk  struggle  againt-.t  imperiallHt  war  and  for  the 
defenw  of  the  Chines*  people  Tlie  Heventh  World  Congress  of 
the  C< mmunu-t  International,  confirming  the  decisionn  of  the 
Sixth  Coiigre»^h  on  the  JjTuggle  A>;;ili»«t  Imper)all»t  War.  M.tti  the 
following  main  task*  tjelore  the  Cornmunlt  P.irtie*  the  revolu- 
tionary worker*,  t^jilers.  peasants,  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
whole   world: 

"1  Tlie  struggle  for  peace  and  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  of 
8<^'Vlet  Socialist  Republics  In  face  of  the  war  provocations  of  the 
German  Fascist*  and  Japanetw  mllltari'd*,  and  the  speeding  up 
of  armament*  by  the  war  parties  in  the  capitalist  countries,  in 
face  of  the  immediate  danger  of  a  counter-revolutionary  war 
breaking  out  against  the  s<^)vlet  Union,  the  central  slogan  of  the 
Cominunlbt  Parties  must  be    Struggle  for  Peace 

"2  TT»e  united  people's  front  In  the  struggle  for  p^^ace  and 
against  the  lnstlgaU)rs  of  war  The  struggle  for  peace  op»ns  up 
before  the  CommuniAt  Parties  the  grcaut>t  opportunities  for  cre- 
ating the  broadest  united  front  All  ihoM-  murestf-d  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  should  be  drawn  into  this  united  front   ' 
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We  then  turn  to  pages  94  and  95  to  brine  out  an  Interesline  policy 
Of  the  Bolshevllcs  that  all  Americans  should  understand  in  view  of 
the  va.-^t  prcpaRanda  to  force  the  United  States  cf  America  into  a  war 
in  "defense  of  the  S-.vlet  Union"  against  Japan.  Germany.  Italy,  or 
any  Une-up  that  threatens  the  "reds"  Quote:  "The  Communists. 
while  ftehting  also  against  the  illusion  that  war  can  be  eliminated 
while  the  capitalist  svstem  stil!  exists,  are  exerting  and  will  exert 
ever>-  effort  to  prevent  war  Should  a  new  imprnalist  world  war 
break  out  despite  all  efforts  of  the  working  class  to  prevent  it,  the 
Communists  will  .strive  to  lead  the  opponents  of  war.  organized  In 
the  struesjle  for  the  transformation  of  the  imperialist  war  into  a 
civil  war  ajiainst  the  Fascist  in.stlgators  of  war.  against  the  bour- 
geoisie, for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  ' 

If  these  few  quotations  do  not  convince  the  reader  of  the  fact.s 
behind  the  news  of  the  day.  he  can  purchiuse  the  book  at  any  "red" 
book  store  for  50  cents  and  read  more  about  it. 

You  now  know  from  the  pens  of  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  Just 
what  to  expect  should  we  be  drawn  into  a  v.ar  that  is  not  "In  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union  "  And  what  good  American  wants  to  defend 
that  bunch,  even  indirectly? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IDW.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  13  (legislative  dau  of  Monday.  August  5 » .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WALLACES  FARMER  AND  IOWA  HOMESTEAD 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Pre:;idtnt.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  th>>  Record  an  editorial  which  appears  in 
the  current  isjue  of  Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead, 
entitled  "Does  United  States  Need  To  Draft  Your  Bjy?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IPrcm  Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  of  August  10.  1940] 
Dozs  THE  United  Statts  Need  To  Draft  Yotm  Eot'' 
One  of  the  big.  hot  issues  that  nobody  likes  to  touch — platforms 
of  both  parties  dottged  it — is  drafting  men  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  There's  a  lot  of  argument  on  both  sides.  Here  are  some 
oX  the  high  points: 

HOW   BIG   AN    ARMY   DO   WE   NEED? 

If  Great  Britain  is  beaten  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may 
have  to  put  our  Navy  in  one  ocean  and  rely  on  the  Army,  coast 
defenses  and  the  air  force  to  bt-at  off  an  attack  from  the  othor 
side  Probably  a  highly  mechanized,  mobile  army  of  200.000  could 
Wipe  out  any  invading  force  But  we'd  need  as  many  more  for 
garrison  duty  Suppose  we  have  to  take  over  the  French.  British. 
and  Dutch  islands  in  the  Atlantic  or  send  a  force  to  help  a 
Latin  American  government  put  down  a  Nazi  revolution  We'd 
ne^  more  m<n  for  that.  Various  e.stimatcs  put  the  desirable 
•ize  of  the  Army  all  the  way  from  400.000  men — the  strength  now 
authorized — to  2.000.000  men. 

WHAT    KIND    or    AN    ARMY    DO    WT    NEED' 

When  President  Roosevelt  talks  cf  equipment  for  an  army  of 
2.000  OOO  men,  and  when  Armv  people  talk  of  drafting  1.500  000 
men  in  the  next  year,  farmers  may  wonder  whether  the  President 
and  the  Army  people  have  learned  anything  from  the  pre.sent  war. 
Poland  had  a  big  draft  army,  mj  did  France  But  relatively  small 
forces  of  Nazi  mechanized  troops  went  through  them  like  a 
knife  through  butter  Fewer  than  100.000  Nazi.s.  in  tank.s  and 
armored  cars.  supp*^>rte<l  by  air  forces,  smashed  from  Sedan  to  the 
coast  and  destroyed  France  A  mechanized  force  of  500  000  men, 
led  by  young  crticers  who  have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  present 
war.  would  be  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  an  old-style 
Army  of  2.000.000  men.  led  by  old  generals  who  are  still  flghtmg 
the  war  of   1918. 

CAN    WE    GET    ENOUGH    VOLUNTEERS' 

Right  now,  the  recruiting  campaign  is  going  fairly  well,  but 
It  will  take  4  or  5  more  months  to  fill  up  the  Regular  Army  to 
authorized  strength  But  the  Army  never  has  trouble  getting 
recruits  for  its  aviation  service  If  the  Army  is  mechanized,  and 
the  length  of  service  cut  to  1  year  (now  the  present  term  is  3 
years,  although  the  proposed  draft  army  would  serve  for  only 
1  year),  it  is  possible  that  recruiting  of  volunteers  would  give  us 
an  Army  of  from  400.000  to  600  000  men. 

what  kind  or  draft  is  best? 

If  it  turns  out  that  we  cannot  get  the  minimum  number  of 
men  needed  for  national  safety  by  volunteering,  then   what  kind 


of  a  draft  would  work  best?  One  plan  Is  to  register  everybody 
between  18  and  64  vears.  but  to  call  out  in  the  first  year  only 
about  1500.000  men  between  21  and  30  years,  from  a  group  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  11.500.000  Men  with  families  and  in 
necessary  occupations  would  be  exempt  in  the  fl'-st  draft.  An- 
other plan  would  be  to  call  into  service  practlfully  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  as  soon  as  he  was  20  or  21.  and  make  almost 

no  exceptions  ^     -^    ,  «_  ♦_ 

In  the  lorg  run.  It  may  turn  out  that  a  dr?ft  is  necessary  to 
get  an  armv  as  large  as  we  need  Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead  hopes  not  But  before  any  draft  is  made,  the  Army 
should  shake  orf  its  1918  ideas,  ai.n  at  a  highly  mech.inized  force 
Instead  of  the  old  mass  army,  and  should  see  what  a  st^nsible 
volunteering  campaign  will  do.  Cut  Army  enlistments  to  1  year, 
and  prove  to  the  boys  that  they're  going  to  run  tanks  and  trucks 
instead  of  tramping  through  the  dust.  Lets  not  drafl  men  for 
the  Army  if  we  don't  need  to.  i— 


\Vendell  Willkie— An  Appraisal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  housp:  of  rkpresentatives 

Tuesday.  August  13,  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  insert  the  following  appraisal  of 
Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

In  meetins:  Willkie  one  gets  an  impression  cf  great  strength, 
both  physical  and  mental.  In  shaking  hands  with  Willkie  I 
thought  my  fingers  would  be  crushed — and  I  have  a  real  grip 
myself. 

In  my  opinion,  Willkie  would  be  a  real  fellow  on  a  camping 
trip  into  the  wilds;  a  very  valuable  partner  to  have  in  a 
business  venture:  and  certainly  a  real  tower  of  strength  in  a 
battle  of  any  kind,  whether  political  or  otherwise. 

Willkie  is  a  man  with  a  powerful  physique,  abounding  vi- 
tality, a  fund  of  good  humor,  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
a  direct  way  of  lookinR  at  one.  and  a  bluff,  hearty  manner  of 
greeting  pecph^ — a  good  man  to  tie  to. 

I  was  not  for  Willkie  before  the  convention  in  Philadelphia; 
I  d'.d  net  know  enough  about  him.  I  now  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Philadelphia  convention  selected  the  best  man  of  the  lot, 
the  one  who  will  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  voters,  and 
the  one  best  qualified  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  we  have 
been  wandering  around  in  during  the  past  8  years. 

I  consider  Willkie  the  man  best  qualified  to  straighten  out 
our  "unpreparedness  mess,"  and  it  needs  straightening  out 
very  badly. 


Not  Very  Encourap^ing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F^.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  13.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BIG  TIMBER  PIONEER  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
Remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Big  Timber  Pioneer  of  Montana: 

IFYoin  the  Big  Timber  Pioneer  of  Montana] 

NOT    VKRT    ENCOURAGING 

OfBclal  canvass  of  the  primary  election  returns  in  this  State 
should  not  be  very  encouraclng  to  the  Republicans,  especially  to 
those  who  have  predicted  that  Willkie  and  the  Republican  State 
ticket  will  go  across  in  Novemt>er 

For  Senator  Wheeler  and  Freebourn  polled  a  total  of  103  626, 
Cheadle.  Carroll,  and   Fluent.   Republicans.  42.738.     A  majority  of 
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60  888  for  the  Democratic  candidates  Is  not  bad  in  a  total  vote  of 
146.364 

For  Governor   Ayers.  Lamey.  and  Kathan  polled  a  totnl  of  105  310 
Ford.  Hauswirth.  Leuthold.  Moe.  Stockdal.  and  Wuerthner    Repub- 
licans. 49652      A  majority  of  55  667  for  the  Democratic  caiididates 

In  this  con6;resslonal  district  O'Connor  polled  47.420;  Hoinets  and 
RufTcorn  a  combined  vote  of  26  348 

In  the  western  district  the  Democratic  vote  totals  48.380;  Repub- 
lican   19  840 

John  W  Boniu-r.  unopposed  Demtx-rat  for  attornev  general  nomi- 
nation, had  the  lareest  individual  vote.  80.176:  Fnd  H  Padbury 
unopposed  for  secretary  cf  state,  the  largest  Individual  Republican 
vote.  37.382 

Majorities  for  all  other  nominations  ran  about  on  an  average 
with  those  for  Senator  and  Governor  on  both  tickets 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  Inauguration  of  Social 
Security  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OK    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  14  'legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


STATEMENT    PREPARED    BY    PALX    V.    M'NtnT. 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR 


FEDERAL 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  today  is  the  fifth  annl- 
versar>'  of  the  inauguration  of  the  social -security  law.  As 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  preparation  and  enactment  of  that  law.  I 
believe  that  it  is  whole.somo  and  beneficial. 

I  offer  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
relative  to  the  5  years  of  the  administration  of  the  social- 
security  law  as  prepared  by  the  present  Administrator,  Hon. 
Paul  V.  McNutt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATtMENT    OF    PAVL    V      M  NtTT     Ff  DFRAL    SECUKITT    ADMINISTRATOR.    ON 
THE   FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY    ACT 

Five  years  ago  the  S<icial  S.-^curity  Act  became  a  law.  If  any  bold 
prophet  had  predicted  In  1932  that  within  3  year?  America  would 
lift  itself  from  the  nadir  of  depression  to  establi.'h  a  farsighied 
KKlal-security  program  for  the  luture.  few  would  have  believed  it 
poRsble 

The  fact  that  scclal  security  came  In  1935  is  a  tribute  to  the 
unflagging  energy  and  clear-headed  policy  of  the  President.  In 
19'27.  1928.  1929.  the  lu.«h  years  of  cur  gamblers'  bcxjm.  we  had 
made  no  effort  to  plan  for  the  security  of  American  family  income. 
Vt'c  had  not  applit<l  to  our  national  economy  the  simple  ccnscrvs- 
tlve  principles  that  Benjamin  Franklin  recommended  to  our  an- 
ce.«tors  So  when  the  gamblers'  bubble  bur't  and  hundreds  of 
th.ctisands  of  men  lest  their  Jot)s  the  destruction  of  family  pur- 
chasing power  accelerated  the  depression  by  de?=troylng  home  mar- 
ket*. Much  more  slKnlAcant  than  the  destruction  of  markets  Is 
the  fact  that  the  depreasion  broke  up  families  and  thus  dtstrcyed 
the  ba5lc  unit  uprn  which  cur  American  democracy  rests 

In  1935  with  America  once  mere  rn  the  highv.ay  cf  economic 
recovery  the  President  might  have  lgr.:red  the  future  He  might 
have  been  satisOed  to  rest  ci-i  recovery.  Certainly  thousands  were 
urKing  him  to  be  content  with  the  economic  arraneements  cf  the 
1»20'5  'Why.  "  they  cried,  "should  we  mix  recoverv  and  reform?  " 
But  the  Pre<:ldcnt  had  vtslc.n.  He  sew  that  the 'tragedy  which 
ccmes  to  individuals  and  to  nations  when  family  income  ttcps 
must  be  met  by  a  far^ighted  plan.  fir.ancHlly  sound  enough  and 
eecure  encush  to  withstand   the  "blitzkrieg"  cf  any  depression 

Through  the  Social  Securltv  Act  of  1935.  and  the  amendments 
which  strengthened  It  in  1939.  such  defenses  were  built  On 
this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  this  ereat  pro- 
gram let  us  see  Just  how  soundly  and  strategically  the.se  defen.«;es 
were  planned.  Let  us  consider  the  problems  thev  wore  desl^^ned 
to  meet,  and  the  principles  ai  d  methods  and  t;'>od  manage- 
ment by  which  they  were  planned  and  executed  to  the  Nation's 
satisfaction. 

Congress  attempted  to  construct  no  simple  Maglnot  line.  It 
recognized  that  the  forces  which  attack  the  security  of  families 
are  vaiied.  It  snw  that  the  forces  of  depression  were  swift  and 
changing.      THey  waged   a  war  of  movement.      And  in  a  war  of 


movement  there  must  be  equal  versatility  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fen.'-e  So  the  social-security  plan  was  no  simple  catch-all  It 
grew  out  of  e.xperlence  and  study 

To  protect  the  great  ma.ss  of  wage  earners  and  thrlr  families 
Ci  ngress  created  two  Insuiance  programs-  pr<^i;t8ms  by  wh.ch 
^^orkers  and  employers  could  plan  In  the  fat  years  for  the  lean 
years  which  must  follow 

The  first  of  these  was  old-upe  and  sur\  Ivors'  insurance  To 
every  worker  comes  age,  or  deaih  In  a?e  the  pav  check  stops 
lor  the  worker  He  and  his  family  must  have  a  regular  monthly 
ncome  They  must  know  in  advance  that  thev  will  have  a  regu- 
lar monthly  income  if  they  are  to  feel  secure  Nobodv  could 
believe  in  a  country  which  didn  t  alTord  him  a  means  to  provide 
for  his  own  self-respecting  future 

Old  age  can  be  planned  for  m  the  working  years  of  life  if  there 
IS  established  in  the  social  machinery  of  the  Nation  «  dependable 
way  to  plan  for  it. 

If  the  worker  dies  in  the  working  vears  of  his  life  hl.'^  pay  check 
Slops,  and  there  must  be  provision  made  for  the  widow  and  orphan.^ 
and  others  who  depend  ujwn  that  worker  a.s  their  brtudwinner 
That  is  a  .simple  jiroblem  of  insurance,  not  ureatlv  dissmillar  Ui 
the  proup  In.surance  w.th  which  American  workers"  and  Amerlcnn 
Indu.stry  have  long  developed. 

Old-age   and   survivors'   Insurance   pioirram    is   fln.inced   thnuch 
the    years   cl    a    workers   life   bv   contributions   which    he    and    his 
employer   make   into    a   social-security    trust   fund    which    can    be 
u.sed    for    no    other    purpose    than    the    payment    of    such    b<-neni« 
It    me!    that   rhallenee 

F.fty  million  woikers  now  have  social -security  accounts 
Monthly  insurance  payments  are  already  going  to  more  than  132  000 
persons  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  and  cne-half  million  dolKirs  a 
month  To  the  families  of  workers  who  die  leaving  no  one  e'iB;ible 
for  monthly  benefits,  more  th.in  $20  000  000  ha.s  b.  en  paid  out  in 
lump-sum  death  claims  under  this  insurance  pro^ram  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  old  pe<  p'e  approaching  the  ace  of  65  will  Snd  that 
these  mor.thjy  payments  related  to  the  size  of  their  average  monthly 
wagers  will  eiKibtf  them  to  live  in  securltv  In  their  own  home  among 
their  own  friends  !n  their  own  home  town.  They  come  to  the 
workers  as  a  matter  of  risht  becau.se  they  Jcjln  with  their  employera 
In  helping  to  pay  for  them. 

Unemployment  does  not  come  to  every  worker  but  the  extent 
of  unemployment  within  limits  can  be  rstUnated  and  planjied  for 
Thr  scope  of  unemployment  varle.';  from  industry  to  industry  from 
section  to  section  These  are  problems  best  niaiinred  by  the  State 
which  can  thereby  adapt  the  details  of  unei:ipl.)v:.i  it  compensa- 
tion to  the  characteristics  of  Its  Indu.stries  and  the  nced«  of  its  own 
people.  These  programs  receive  Federal  aid  They  meet  stand- 
ard* as  to  the  profcs-sional  quality  of  their  admlnlstnitlon  and 
the  professional  excellence  of  tlieir  personnel  Every  State  and 
Territory  n  iw  has  a  system  ol  unemployment  compe-nsatlon 
financed  by  Industrial  contributions. 

More  than  ll.OOO.OOO.OOO  has  been  paid  out  In  out-of-work  ben- 
efits to  unemployed  workers  during  the  relatively  short  i>eriod 
this  program  has  been  in  operation  More  than  28.00.1000  workers 
have  earned  credits  toward  unemployment  coinpensttnon  Nearly 
1.500  000  workers  this  month  are  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation ba.sed  on  such  credits. 

Thus  contributory  programs  cu'^hton  the  shock  when  family 
pay  checks  stop  for  workers  in  Ami  rican  commerce  ai.d  industry 
Other  workers  on  the  farms,  in  th  •  home.?,  in  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, as  s|)ccified  by  the  act  are  not  protecud  under  either  the 
old-age  and  survivors-Insurance  system  or  the  State  systems  of 
unemployment  ccmp<-nsation  Congress  limited  tlic  «  peratlon  of 
the  system  so  that  its  extension  ci  uld  be  planned  step  by  step 
as  the  financial  and  administrative  .stability  of  the  program 
dictated  I  think  we  all  look  to  the  day  when  coverage  will  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  not  now  proU"ct<?d 

There  are  others  without  income  who  cannot  build  up  righU 
under  these  social-insurance  programs  which  apply  to  wai;p  earners 
These  others  are  the  needy,  who  arc  needy  from  no  fault  cf  their 
own.  who  therefore  should  not  have  to  accept  the  aid  aceomparied 
by  any  of  the  wtigma  of  charity  For  these  groups  ther«  art  public- 
assistance  programs  which  sUnd  behind  the  fro;;t  line  cf  sejcial 
insurance 

Every  State  has  texlay  a  protrram  of  protection  for  the  needy 
a«ed:  nearly  every  State  has  projirams  for  dependent  children  for 
the  ne  -dy  blind  L:ke  the  pro^-rnm  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, these  are  federally  aided.  Stat<  -administered  programs  They 
too.  meet  high  standards  in  their  management  and  in  their  uer- 
sonnel  *^ 

Nearly  3.000  000  people  monthly  are  being  h-lped  throuRh  the.se 
Federal-State  publlc-as.>,ls»ance  programs  Of  these  1990  000  are 
needy  old  people,  more  than  800  000  are  dependent  (  hiklre-i  and 
more  than  4a.000  are  blind.  Payments  made  under  these  prejgrams 
total  more  than  11.500  000.000  for  old-age  assistance  M7  000  CX»0 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  $350  000  000  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  $50  000.000  dollars  will  be  paid 
out  through  these  public-a.s'-istance  programs  in  the  month  of 
August  alone.  This  brings  the  total  payment*  made  through  the 
beneflt-paylng  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Other  action  is  being  taken  for  protecting  family  Income — action 
that  strengthens  these  benefit-paying  programs  Thiough  a  reor- 
ganization order  last  year,  the  President  transferred  to  the  Social 
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Security  Board,  the  United  States  Employment  Sfrvlce.  It  Is  now 
well  coordinated  in  a  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which  also 
administers  the  unemployment -compensation  program.  When  a 
man  is  out  of  a  Job.  the  first  thing  he  wants  Is  another  Job  \  Job 
IB  the  first  line  of  defense  for  family  income  If  a  suitable  Job 
can  t  t>e  found,  then  his  unemployment-compen.^ation  check  is 
the  alternative  That  simple  logic  dictated  the  grouping  of  these 
two  activities.  From  them  there  Is  now  beginning  to  flow  a  sounder 
and  m.ore  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  Job  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  the  income  needs  of  American  families  during 
periods  of  untmployment. 

There  Is  now  a  Nation-wide  network  of  1.500  full-time  employ- 
mtnt  offlces.  There  are  nearly  3.000  branch  offices  regularly  visited 
by  traveling  representatives  Last  year  more  than  3,500,000  workers 
were  placed  In  Jobs.  Today  to  meet  the  demands  of  vital  defvnse 
Indu.strles  we  are  extending  cur  program  of  err.plcyment  service 
and  channeling  needed  workers  from  community  to  community  and 
State  to  State  as  Industry  requires.  In  the  long  run  the  employ- 
ment services  will  reduce  the  cc  st  of  unemployment  compensation 
by  putting  men  more  promptly  Into  Jobs  and  thus  shortening  the 
period  of  unemployment. 

Behind  all  the  beneflt-paylng  programs,  there  is  far.'^ighted  pro- 
vLsicn  for  Improving  the  health  of  American  wcrkTS  and  Ameri- 
can workers'  families.  When  they  are  fully  diveloped.  these 
should  have  the  e.Tect  of  decreasing  loss  of  incom.e  through  pre- 
ventable disease  and  disability.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
broad  development  of  public-health  services  throughout  the  Na- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  new  health  officers  in 
hundreds  of  rural  counties,  the  lncrea.sed  clinical  facilities  and 
public-heaJth  nursing  facilities  In  the  cities,  the  programs  for 
Infant  and  maternal  care,  to  feel  the  tremendous  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  strength  of  America. 

It  IS  indeed  fortunate  for  America  that  this  farsighted  policy 
was  established  5  years  ago  The  employment-service  program  la 
today  in  the  front  line  of  the  defense  effort,  finding  skilled  men 
for  defense  Jobs  On  the  part  of  families  of  American  workers 
throughout  the  Nation,  there  is  a  new  confidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can s\stem  is  creating  a  more  secure  future  for  them  and  th^lr 
families.  These  are  program-  which  have  put  the  management 
genius  of  America  to  work  f  r  the  ordinary  man  In  so  doing, 
they  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  Internal  defense  ef 
our  democracy  "Fifth  columns'  don't  go  very  far  when  people 
know  the  Nation  Is  at  work  for  them. 


We  Don't  Want  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK   WKST   VIRGINIA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdtiesday.  August  14  ilcgislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  RELIGIOUS  TELESCOPE 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al  Record  an 
article  from  Religious  Telescope,  the  official  organ  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  entitled  "We  Don't  Want  Con- 
scription." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WE  DONT   WANT  CONSCRIPTION 

And  now  the  country  faces  the  possibility  of  a  general  peacetime 
conscription  plan.  The  proposition  Is  still  ponding.  What  form. 
If  any.  It  may  take  Is  yet  a  matter  unknown.  The  present  discus- 
sion Is  mor>'  cf  the  nature  of  a  feeler  to  discover  what  the  country 
will  stand  for.  and  If  the  people  can  be  sufficiently  scared  the  result 
may  be  a  comrulsory  conscription  plan  that  will  include  all  men 
from  18  to  65  years  of  age  for  some  form  of  military  service.  That, 
of  ci>urse.  represents  the  widest  extreme,  although  some  advocates 
would  go  so  far  as  to  include  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  It 
Indicates  how  near  the  lunacy  fringe  Intelligent  people  can  steer 
In  a  time  of  hysteria. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  requirement  of  this  compulsory 
conscription  plan  will  be  much  milder,  if  Indeed  It  Is  adopted  at 
all  It  is  possible  that  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  country  will 
assert  It.self  In  time  to  forestall  this  v^ild  move  which  would  wipe 
cut  almost  the  last  mark  of  distinction  between  America  and  the 
military  powers  of  Europe 

Already  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  an  armament  pro- 
gram unparalleled  In  cur  history.  Before  the  adjournment  of 
the  pres-nt  ConKress  we  will  have  voted  for  the  building  up  of 
our  nuluary  forcr^s  over  $14,000,000,000.  and  almost  every  message 
at  the  President   to  Congress   Is  an   appeal  for  more   money.     Ttic 


national  debt  limit  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  lifted  In  a  very  short 
time,  and  this  proposed  conscription  plan  would  Increase  Indefi- 
nitely the  demands  upon  the  Treasury,  committing  through  In- 
creased taxation  the  entire  Nation  to  one  giant  military  enterprise 
consum.n;^  the  country  s  resources  for  an  Indefinite  period.  If  not 
forever  after  Shall  wc  give  all  our  strength  to  the  war  enterprise — 
we  who  have  claimed  to  be  a  Nation  committed  to  the  Ideals  of 
peace  and  good  will? 

And  all  in  time  of  peace,  the  only  occasion  being  that  a  conti- 
nental war  Is  on  In  Europe,  a  continent  that  from  time  Immemorial 
has  been  given  to  war  and  more  war.  Why  should  our  testimony  for 
peace  be  marred  by  this  unnecessary  action — thU  natural  step  to- 
ward a  European  regime  for  America?  While  we  are  not  a  war-like 
or  warring  Nation,  cur  people  can  be  counted  on  to  arise  to  any 
emergency  when  it  presents  Itself  Volunteers  will  not  be  lacking 
when  a  call  Is  sounded,  but  to  whip  up  a  war  hysteria  by  shouting 
"crisis'"  and  •emergency."  and  even  by  waving  a  red  flag  In  the  face 
of  other  countries.  Is  a  matter  to  be  deprecated  and  c^pposed.  Our 
people  are  not  ready  for  conscription  on  a  basis  of  that  sort. 

Life  Is  too  short  to  devote  any  number  of  Its  precious  and  best 
jears  to  military  service  unnecessarily.  Its  energies  are  Intended 
for  nobler  purposes.  It  Is  time  to  be  elevating  our  Ideals  as  a  peo- 
ple rather  than  to  be  lowering  them.  For,  after  all.  our  safety  Is 
not  entirely  In  military  machinery,  defenses,  and  attitudes.  Should 
we  surrender  our  American  ideals,  forget  the  great  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  national  life  has  been  established,  and 
make  ourselves  like  the  nations  which  we  are  criticizing,  nothing 
will  save  us  Destruction  would  come  upon  us  from  within  If 
reports  from  some  of  the  conquered  nations  across  the  sea  are  to 
be  accepted  at  face  value,  we  are  beginning  to  see  anew  that  moral 
weaknesses  are  the  real  cause  of  national  calamity.  In  fact,  they 
constitute  a  calamity  per  se  We  can't  avoid  the  consequences  cf 
our  moral  weaknes^s  by  process  or  program  of  saber  rattling 

We  favor  a  reasonable  defense  program.  In  this  period  of  world 
insanity  and  revolution  reason  demands  that  the  country  be  pre- 
pared for  any  possible  uprising  from  within  or  sudden  danger  from 
without  That  should  be  accepted  on  general  principles,  and  should 
net  depend  on  war  scares.  Certainly  the  American  people  would 
always  rec<  gnize  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  leaving  no  occasion 
for  a  sudden  hullabaloo,  with  international  ghosts  and  gobI:n» 
dancing  before  our  eyes  to  create  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  excitement. 

Nor  need  safety  measures  be  made  political  issues  or  be  con- 
nected with  politics  in  any  sense.  We  have  stated  before  on  these 
pages  that  beyond  doubt  our  national  defenses  need  to  be  Increased, 
and  should  be  Increased  Mere  than  that,  we  need  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  military  equipment  The  Army  and  Navy  and 
air  forces  should  be  up  to  the  minute  E?\ery  advance  in  invention 
and  scientific  research  should  be  known  and  available  to  cur  mili- 
tary leaders  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  and  would  be  loath 
to  think  that  those  leaders  were  asleep  while  any  possible  enemy 
Is  creating  superior  military  equipment. 

But  that  ts  something  far  different  from  militarizing  our  coun- 
try, exhausting  Its  resources  for  the  purpose  of  putting  It  on  a  war 
basis  In  peacetime,  conscripting  our  manpower  in  gigantic  military 
program,  and  turning  the  country  into  an  armed  camp.  We  don't 
want  peacetime  conscription — and  don't  need  it. 
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Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I  delivered 
last  Friday  evening  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System 
on  the  subject  of  peacetime  conscription. 

Tliere  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

However  much  we  detest  Hitlerlsm.  however  deeply  we  may 
love  our  own  country  and  democracy  and  want  to  preserve  them  a 
treasure  for  other  generations,  however  healthily  we  may  hate 
dictatorship,  we  here  m  the  United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
the  way  to  successfully  combat  any  possible  encroachment  upon 
us  by  dictatorships  without  making  the  United  States  a  dictatorship. 

Peacetime  conscription  and  draft  of  manpower  such  as  Is  now 
being  advanced  in  a  legislative  way  would  be  a  most  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  creation  cf  dictatorship.  No  dictator  has  gotten 
anywhere  without  the  backing  of  conscripts  and  enlarged  military 
powers.    This  charge  Is  not  answered  by  an  assertion  tiiat  any  sucli 


contention  discourages  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  la  precisely  what 
Hitler  wants  us  to  say  at  a  time  like  this. 

Conscription  Implies  for  our  country  a  state  of  war  The  mere 
Implication  of  such  n  state  carries  with  it  executive  and  military 
powers  that  can  be  u.^ed  to  circumvent  the  highest  resolve  of  a 
great  people  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Peacetime  conscription  Involves  a  deep  American  principle  that 
cUEht  to  be  debatable  without  Inviting  odioius  Insinuations  against 
those  who  choose  to  oppose  It  There  are  times  when  Americanism 
must  be  both  adverse  and  bl.nd  to  what  we  might  be  given  to 
believe  to  be  great  and  lofty  causes  abroad. 

This  certainly  is  the  time  to  resist  the  deliberate  effort  to  paint 
all  those  who  oppose  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  as  enemies  of 
national  defense  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  crudest  of  political 
tricks,  this  one  of  dragging  a  dead  herring  across  the  pathway  to 
destroy  or  confuse  the  scent  of  the  real  quarry. 

National  defense   1.--  one  i.^sue 

The  Roosevelt   foreign  policy  Is  another. 

Let  that  t>e  remembered  it  Is  not  only  possible  to  t>e  for  one 
and  against  the  either,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Congress  is  united 
en  the  Issue  of  national  defense  There  has  not  even  been  debate, 
except  as  to  details,  on  any  phase  of  the  national-defense  appro- 
priation measure.* 

With  others  who  share  my  complete  distrust  and  my  absolute 
fear  of  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy.  I  have  consLstently  supported 
appropriations  for  a  national  defense  consistent  with  what  teemed 
to  be  cur  need  growing  out  of  the  worst  that  the  President's  policy 
might    Invite    from    abroad 

At  the  same  time.  I  oppose  this  foreign  policy,  which,  carried 
to  Its  logical  extreme,  can  do  nothing  else  but  invite  a  war  for  us 
long  before  we  are  ready  for  It. 

There  Is  only  ore  point  where  the  two  Issues  may  be  said  to 
Interlock.  The  foreign  policy  has  made  It  essential  that  we  make 
all  speed  to  replace  the  chip  on  Uncle  Sam's  shoulder  with  size- 
able cannons. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  keep  our  heads  about  us.  had  our 
Gcverrunent  chosen  to  play  the  role  of  grim  silence  about  affairs 
In  Europe,  which  It  should  have  played,  and  gone  ab(iut  the  busi- 
ness of  preparing  for  any  conceivable  emergency  In  a  logical, 
orderly  fashion  without  the  trumpetings  of  hysteria  ovir  possible 
enemies  would  have  been  the  ones  to  be  confuted  instead  of  our- 
selves. But  having  strutted  along  the  sidelines  of  the  European 
war.  wearing  a  chip,  and  not  a  thing  else,  yellin:j  threat.^  at  .'-ome 
of  the  belligerents  we  have  been  forced  to  show  our  card  in  the 
hole.  Unfortunately,  that  card  seems  to  be  admittedly  a  military 
deuce. 

Our  Job  at  hand  now,  by  reason  of  this  strutting  and  po.slng, 
Is  to  shuffle  the  pack  quickly  and  deal  ourselves  a  new  hand  at 
a  price  In  billions. 

Tlie  defenders  of  the  foreign  policy  would  have  It  that  some 
pingular  moral  virtue  attaches  to  that  policy  If  so.  I  hi.ve  yet 
to  discover  it  Surely.  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  foreign  policy 
helped  Poland.  Belgium,  Finland.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  or  France, 
unless  It  helped  her  to  the  black  doom  of  Na7i  control  I  am 
desperately  afraid  that  It  has  not  only  not  helped  anyone,  but  that 
It  has  seriously  impaired  our  own  security  The  future  of  Eng- 
land remains  In  doubt.  The  unpleasant  possibility  that  we  may 
have  to  face  Is  that  our  foreign  policy  betrayed  Britain  even  as 
it  did   France. 

It  Is  a  fact  largely  lost  sight  of.  but  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
unprepared  England  and  Prance,  who  must  have  thought  that  we 
would  come  to  their  aid.  declared  war  on  Germany  Germany 
did  not  declare  war  on  them  Let  me  acknowledge  that  sooner 
or  later  It  might  have  t>een  the  other  way  around,  that  the  Euro- 
pean situation  was  such  that  the  powder  keg  was  not  onJy  tapped, 
but  the  fuzt»  was  lit.  It  makes  little  difference  now  who  declared 
the  war.  except  that  the  Allies,  betting  on  our  participation,  and 
with  an  absolute  lack  of  Information  as  to  our  Inability  to  be  of 
help,  plunged  Into  it  before  they  were  ready. 

Perhaps  a  Germany  conquering  all  Europe  might  ultimately 
have  looked  In  our  direction.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Germany 
Is  out  to  carve  itself  an  empire,  as  empires  have  been  carved  cut 
of  Europe  for  2.0OO  years  But  a  year  of  stalling,  a  year  of 
chess  playing  tav  the  Allies,  while  they  busily  prepared  behind 
the  lines"  might'  have  meant  a  better  fate  for  France,  at  least 
might  have  meant  a  quicker  end  to  Hitlerlsm. 

If  we  are  to  be  left  alone  and  defenseless  before  the  Hitler 
forces  we  have  our  foreign  policy  to  blame  for  It.  a  policy  which 
betrayed  those  wc  call  our  friends.  Let  these  things  be  remem- 
bered constantly,  however  unpleasant  they  are 

It  Is  equally  unpleasai'.t  to  consider  that  with  95  percent  of 
our  people  determined  that  we  shall  not  go  to  war.  we  are  being 
led  down  the  pathway  to  war;  all  the  trlnunlngs  and  trappings 
and  excitement  of  war  are  on  full  display  before  the  enemy  is 
in  sight  or  Is  even  chosen  To  this  there  is  objection,  for  our 
national  security  Is  threatened  by  it. 

It  Is  an  old 'story  that  when  one  side  in  an  argument  has 
exhausted  its  points  and  has  learned  that  logic  Is  defeating  It, 
it  resorts  to  calling  nan.es  It  has  reached  a  stage  among  some 
of  the  hard-pressed  adv(<-ates  of  the  Roosevelt  foreign  pulley 
where  the  only  defense  they  can  stitch  together  against  the  cold 
light  of  reastjn  is  to  yell:  "Fifth  columnist;  pro-Nazi;  pro-German; 
enemy  of  national   defense;    un-American." 

Let  me  say  here  and  now.  much  as  I  disapprove  of  playing  a 
Kand  in  European  affairs,  that  if  at  any  tune  It  had  been  pot^ible 


to  send  such  portion  of  our  armaments  to  Europe  as  to  have  ef- 
fectively stopped  the  marauding  ambitions  of  the  German  war 
lord,  then  I  could  see  s<.ime  logic  In  endorsing  It  But  even  then 
on  one  condition,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  would  agree  to 
write  for  themselves  a  ticket  o!  peace  distinctly  unlike  the  ticket 
of  VerBalUes  from  which  Hitler  emerged  as  the  inevitable  hanv;- 
over.  Tliat  it  was  never  possible  to  do  so  is  another  cold  and 
perhaps   unplea.sant    fact. 

But,  the  crudest  of  all  facts  Is  that  we  must  embark  on  a  mad 
dash  to  arm  because  our  foreign  policy  has  put  us  on  the  spot, 
taken  us  back  into  European  power  politics  from  which  we  were 
once  freed 

L*'t  me  say.  however,  that  I  do  not  envision  Herr  Hitler  riding 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  the  morning  after  he  succeeds 
In  polishing  off  Britain.  If  he  ever  does  The  most  violent  ad- 
vocates of  the  war  spirit  have  pulled  In  their  horns  on  that 
proposition.  The  spectacle  of  Hitler  experiencing  at  least  a  pass- 
ing difBculty  In  getting  across  24  miles  ol  EuKli!>h  channel  rather 
causes  them  to  back  up  on  their  first  declaration  that  he  could 
come  sailing  over  3.000  miles  of  ocean  in  a  light  breeze 

But,  If  we  fear  no  attack  from  Hitler,  then  why  support  the 
cry  for  Increased  armaments? 

The  an.swer  is  threefold: 

1.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
the  worst  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

2  Our  prospective  enemies  are  not  limited  to  Germany  and 
Italy  in  this  world  of  unrest 

3  The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  during  these  months  of 
war  and  threats  of  war  abroad,  ha.s  Invited  new  dangers,  new 
emergencies  to  plan  for  We  must  cut  our  defense  cloth  to  fit 
the  Roosevelt  foreign  ptJllcy.  an  Invitation  for  trouble 

But  there  Is  not  need  to  hysterically  .scuttle  8lX)Ut  like  chickens 
at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  to  meet  whatever  challenge  may  come. 
Part  of  our  whipped-up  hyiterla  is  the  cry  for  compuL^ry  con- 
fcrlptlon.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  times  and  conditions  give  us 
need  for  a  bigger  and  a  better  Army  and  Navy.  But  that  Ls  no 
reason  to  resort  to  conscription 

When  we  propo.se  to  conscript  our  manpower  we  admit  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  way  that  o\ir  Army  has  been  oper- 
ated or  else  it  wouldn't  have  to  drag  boys  into  it  by  the  scruffs  of 
their  neck-s:  or  we  admit  that  our  modern  youth  docs  not  want  to 
serve  his  country,  that  he  is  so  ungrateful  for  his  own  country's 
way  of  life  that  he  refu.ses  to  give  a  little  of  his  time  to  the 
les-sons  of  national  defense.  I  prefer  to  l)elleve  the  former,  never 
the  latter. 

There  Isn't  a  thing  wrong  with  American  youth,  no  reason  to 
Insult  his  patriotism,  his  coiu-age.  or  his  spirit  by  threatening 
him  with  p<acetline  conscription  The  fact  is  that  we  have  not 
half  tried   to  get   an  Army   without   con.scriptlon 

The  present  period  of  enlistment  is  for  3  years 

The  pay  of  the  newly  enlisted  man  Is  |21  a  month 

The  3-year  enlistment  term  comes  about  apparently  from  a  theory 
that  you  cant  make  a  soldier  In  less  than  3  years,  when  In  truth 
they  were  made  In  as  many  weeks  In  the  last  war.  If  it  is  true 
that  you  can  t  make  a  soldier  out  of  a  volunteer  '•in  3  years.  Ui 
heavens  name  how  are  we  going  to  make  soldiers^  out  of  con- 
scripts m  1  year,  which  is  the  time  proposed  under  the  pending 
draft  bUl? 

Let  us  pass  over  the  discouraging  spectacle  of  a  demand  for 
conscription  In  time  of  peace,  and  deal  with  our  actual  needs. 
The  Army  wants  the  l)esl  men  It  can  get;  It  wants  men  of 
ability,  capable  of  absorbing  the  principles  of  a  highly  compli- 
cated, methanlzed  era,  men  who  can  work  not  only  with  the  tools 
but  with  figures.  This  Is  a  day  of  machines,  of  mechanics,  of 
technicians,  of  men  of  some  education. 

What  do  we  offer  these  men? 

The  privilege  of  entering  the  Army  as  seMdlers,  only  to  find  them- 
selves mowing  an  oflBcer's  lawn,  running  nonmllltnry  errands  for 
a  lieutenant,  pulling  some  officer's  car  out  of  the  ditch  where 
he  has  unfortunately  landed  It,  pe<'llng  potatoes,  and  making 
beds;  we  offer  them  the  chance  of  entering  a  service  where  they 
are  known  as  soldiers.  Just  as  soldiers,  but  where  an  officer  is 
known  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
phrase,  "a  soldier  and  a  gentleman?  "  There  are  as  many  gentle- 
men In  the  enlisted  ranks  as  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  the 
officers:  the  advantage  all  officers  enjoy  Is  that  they  are  gentlemen 
by  act  of  Congress.  Oh,  but  we  are  told,  this  is  necessary  for 
discipline.  The  social  distinction  of  the  officer  and  man  must 
be  observed  at  all  times.  Very  well,  if  that  is  the  extent  of  it 
all.  let  me  suggest  there  Is  no  more  rigid  discipline  anywhere  In 
the  world  than  In  many  Jobs — the  factory,  the  city  room  of  a 
large  dally  newspaper,  or  in  a  large  corporation.  Orders  there  are 
neither  questioned  nor  disobeyr-d  Insubordination  In  the  Anr.y 
brings  a  stretch  In  the  guardhouse  Insubordination  In  civilian 
life  costs  a  man  his  Job  after  which  he  doesn't  sit  In  a  guard- 
house and  still  eat,  be  clothed  and  covered  from  the  storm"*; 
be  Just  doesn't  eat;    neither  does  his  family 

These  essentially  stupid  traditions  which  stand  like  a  wall 
against  recruiting  the  kind  of  Army  we  want,  aren't  going  to  Lc 
corrected  overnight  I  Intrude  them  only  to  show  why.  in  laige 
measvire,  we  haven't  the  Army  we  want  to  match  our  Roosevelt 
foreign    p>olicy. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can  correct,  so  quickly  and  easily 
that  all  this  pother  of  coai>cripUon  can  be  forgotten. 
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1  We  can  cut  the  period  of  enlistment  to  a  year  How  can  we 
expect  a  youth  who  has  in  nriind  a  future  civilian  Job  to  enlist  for 
3  years  He  Is  Just  that  much  nlder  when  he  gets  out.  A  1-year 
stretch  l8  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  could  fit  in  between 
hlRh  schccl  and  college  or  between  high  schotil  and  a  Job 

2  We  can  afford  to  pay  our  recruits  at  least  relief  wages  We 
are  asking  these  men  to  prepare  to  fight  for  us.  a  Job  surely  worthy 
of  a  decent  wage 

Let  us  try  these  things,  and  we  11  get  our  Army  W^e  don't  need 
to  adopt  Hitler  meth>ds  to  stop  Hitler  If  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
the  Yankee  .spirit  aren't  enough  to  throw  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into 
Mr  Hitler  or  any  other  who  might  contemplate  attacking  us,  we 
have  changed  a  lot  In  recent  years 

The  Senate  majority  leader  has  declared  that  not  more  than  24 
votes  can  be  recorded  against  con.scripti<)n  in  the  Senate.  The 
truth  is  that  thlf  issue  finds  a  completely  uncertain  mind  with 
the  majority  of  that  b<xiy  The  debate  now  starting  and  the  de- 
gree In  which  the  American  people  make  themselves  heard  on  this 
subject  of  i>eacetime  conscription  will  determine  whether  passage 
of  the  proposal  is  possible  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  pro- 
posal in  its  present  form  cannot  prevail,  that  large  compromise 
will  be  offered  But  there  ought  never  be  compromise  with  the 
thei)r>-  of  conscription  of  men  in  peacetime,  certainly  not  until 
and  unless  the  emergency  Is  counted  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
conscription  of  profits  at  one  and  the  .same  time 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Tues- 
day. August  13.  1940.  on  the  subject.  Our  Navy  for  Our  Own 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now.  as  never  before.  In  making  decisions  for  this  Nation  our 
Judgment  should  be  reached  not  by  calling  names  or  questioning 
the  motives  of  all  who  differ  with  us  but  by  dispassionate  appraisal 
of  realltlP.o.  without  y.clding  to  prejudices  nor  swayed  by  sympathy 
and  without  the  slightest  taint  of  partisanship 

Repeatedly,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  befi  re  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  I  asserted  that  our  paramount  concern  was  our 
national  security  and  the  avoidance  of  war  At  that  time  few  quis- 
tloned  the  accomplishment  of  both  of  these  objectives.  Today, 
however,  under  the  urgency  of  national  defense,  prnpcsals  are  made 
that  disregard  all  considerations  of  avoidance  of  war. 

We  have  been  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  strengthen  and 
to  expand  cur  Navy,  our  Army,  our  air  farce  and  air  bases,  and  all 
the  rest  embraced  within  the  broad  term  of  national  defen.se 

But  there  is  another  step,  which  in  my  opinion  is  even  more 
important  In  vain  do  we  seek  peace  unless  we  establish  a  strong 
policy  of  war  avoidance  and  are  determined  not  to  participate  in  the 
wars  now  raning  in  E\irope.  Africa,  and  Asia  Any  other  couis? 
means  war,  which  our  people  do  not  want,  and  for  which  we  are 
woefully  unprepared 

The  particular  question  which  I  wl.sh  to  discuss  tonight  is  the 
proposal  now  being  pressed  upon  Congress  and  the  country  for  the 
dispt^sal  of  50  or  60  of  the  destroyers  now  in  our  fleet,  and  their 
transfer  by  one  means  or  another  to  Great  Britain 

Thl.^  proposal.  In  my  Judgment,  violates  both  of  the  cardinal 
principles  upon   which  rests  our  hope  of  avoidance  of  war. 

First  and  foremost,  the  transfer  of  naval  destroyers  from  our 
flag  to  the  British  flag,  no  matter  by  what  method  or  device,  makes 
mockt  ry  of  our  declared  policy  of  neutrality  arid  nonintervention 
It  is  an  act  of  Iselhgerency  and  of  war.  Wtio.  desiring  to  keep  out 
cf  war.  can  deny  that  fact? 

Note  the  steady  march  that  is  directing  our  course  along  the  road 
to  war.  Before  the  war  we  forbade  oven  our  private  citizen.-^  to  trade 
in  war  munitions  with  belligerents'  To  help  the  Allies  this  embargo 
was  lifted  by  act  of  Congress,  and  all  prlvat*  Industries,  except  ship- 
builders, have  been  since  October  last  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies. 
Next  Government  contracts  were  canceled  in  order  to  deliver  to  the 
Allies  the  airplanes  of  the  Artny  and  Navy  we  had  "on  order"  for 
ourselves.     This  was  done  under  the  pretense  that  the  Government 


could  legally  modify  its  contracts  and  postpone  the  time  of  delivery. 
Next  came  the  attempt  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  our  so-called  nftval 
•'mosquito  fleet"  then  under  construction  This  failed  because  of 
our  neutrality  law  enacted  during  the  World  War  Titr.e  does  not 
permit  me  to  enumerate  all  of  the  powder,  arms,  and  other  muni- 
tions that  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Allies  during  the  past 
months.  And  now  it  Is  suggested  that  we  repeal  long  existing  laws 
preventing  the  sale  or  disposition  of  naval  ve.ssels  in  order  that  we 
may  transfer  50  of  our  destroyers  to  the  British. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  destroyer  proposal,  which  it  is  now  admitted 
could  not  possibly  be  consummated  without  an  act  of  Congress  set- 
ting aside  existing  prohibitions 

The  proposal  arises  from  the  plainly  desperate  need  of  Britain  for 
naval  reinforcements  and  rests  upon  tne  contention  as  advanced  so 
recently  by  Gen  John  J  Pershing,  who  declared  that  "if  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  save  the  British  Fleet  we  shall  be  failing  In 
cur  duty  to  America  if  we  do  not  do  it." 
Those  wfre  his  words  Let  us  perceive  their  Implications 
If  that  be  our  duty  and  our  course  of  safety,  then  why  should  we 
limit  ourselves  to  50  or  60  of  our  least  serviceable  destroyers?  Why 
should  we  not  send  at  once  our  best  ships,  our  fastest  planes,  and 
our  trained  men  to  handle  them?  And  let  me  add.  in  all  fairness 
to  this  group,  that  is  Just  what  many  of  them  would  have  us  do 
and  some  of  them  even  proclaim  that  this  would  not  be  entering 
the  war  Very  few  however,  had  the  courage  to  sign  a  statement 
a.s  did  Admiral  Standley  (retired)  favoring  a  declaration  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

I  submit  th.1t  this  proposal  presents  a  basic  and  all-important 
question  Either  we  should  enter  the  war  and  give  our  all  or  we 
-«^hould  stay  out  of  the  war  and  retain  our  fleet  intact  for  the  defense 
of  cur  own  country. 

There  is  no  middle  course  There  Is  no  half-way  point.  We  can- 
not take  the  leap  from  the  precipice  of  nonbelligerency  Into  the 
abyss  of  war  and  expect  to  stop  in  midair.  The  placing  of  a  part 
of  our  Navy  at  the  disposal  cf  Britain,  or  any  other  belligerent,  Is 
not  a  measure  "short  of  war  "    It  is  an  act  of  war. 

We  all  hope  that  Britain  wiU  not  be  defeated  However,  conced- 
ing the  great  value  to  us  of  English  sea  power,  yet  I  do  not  concede 
that  the  British  Fleet  is  the  last  bulwark  cf  American  freedom 
snd  American  institutions. 

I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  citizens,  with  the  utmost  conviction  that 
America  can  be  and  if  necessary  will  be  defended  by  Americans 
alcne  Any  other  policy  necessitates  meddling  In  the  quarrels  of 
other  nations,  making  alliances,  political  and  military — which 
nieans  subjecting  future  generations  of  Americans  to  the  sufferings, 
sjcriflces,  and  horrors  of  future  wars  not  of  our  making. 

Is  any  American  so  naive  to  think  that  the  British.  If  they  lose 
the  present  war.  will  not  proceed  as  she  should,  to  undo  the  cruel 
treaty  that  will  be  exacted  by  the  Nazis?  Do  you  think  if  G'-rmany 
loses,  ^he  would  not  attempt  a  "comeback"  as  she  planned  to  do  fol- 
lowing the  Versailles  Treaty?  Yet  Americans,  accepting  the  propa- 
ganda that  we  are  Hitler's  next  victims,  now  urge  that  we  try  to 
.'top  him  by  delivering  a  small  part  of  our  Navy  to  his  foes.  Whether 
Hiiler  intends  to  come  over  here  or  not  is  debatable,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  our  involvement  in  this  war  means  committing  America 
to  participation  in  all  future  Eurcpoan  wars. 

Obviously  the  advocates  of  reinforcing  the  British  Navy  with 
"ome  of  our  destroyers  can  offer  no  positive  assurance  that  such  a 
step  will  insure  British  victory.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
It  might  have  that  happy  result,  that  it  might  prove  Just  enough  to 
turn  the  scales  in  Britain's  favor.  It  is  said  that  risking  50  destroy- 
ers IS  a  fair  gamble  that  the  war  can  t>e  kept  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic 

L«>t  me  inquire  If  50  old  destroyers  do  not  save  the  world,  will  we 
gamble  150  or  200  destroyers — our  total  number  of  destroyers  is 
201.  exclusive  of  those  being  converted  into  seaplane  tenders,  mine 
layers,  and  so  forth.  And  if  all  our  destroyers  do  not  stop  Hitler. 
Will  we  next  gamble  with  our  cruisers  and  our  aircraft  carriers,  then 
With  our  battleships  and  finally  then  with  our  manpower? 

I  inquire,  have  we  a  navy  ample  for  our  needs  if  attacked  by 
Germany,  or  Japan,  or  both? — or  even  one  sufficient  to  uphold  ihe 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

Since  January  1  of  this  year  the  Navy  has  requested,  and  the 
Ccngre5vs  has  approved  the  expansion  cf  our  naval  program  three 
separate  limes.  First,  expansion  in  our  combatant  ships  of  11 
percent  and  our  aircraft  50  percent;  secondly,  expansion  of  our 
aviation  shore  facilities  and  an  Increase  In  our  aircraft  of  over  100 
percent,  and  thirdly.  Increase  of  70  percent  In  our  combatant  naval 
vessels  and  another  50-percent  Increase  In  aircraft.  And  all  of  these 
Increases  it  will  be  physically  impossible  to  complete  before  1946. 
According  to  naval  authorities,  therefore,  we  have  today  a  navy  in 
strength  50  percent  less  than  our  actual  requirements  in  surface 
vessels  and  nearly  a  90-percent  shortage  In  aircraft. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  demands  for  enormous  increases,  fully 
Justified,  and  which  the  Congress  has  authorized,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  that  we  diminish  the  present  strength  of  our  Na\-y  by  50 
destroyers.  Ah.  but  they  assert  it  is  merely  obsolete  destroyers. 
Well,  on  March  1  last,  at  least  150  of  our  301  combatant  vcs-sels  in 
commission  were  overage  or  ol)solete.  yet  they  are  all  In  commis- 
sion, all  being  used,  and  all  necessary.  If  we  can  spare  50  of  our 
obsolete  destroyers  why  cannot  we  spare  half  of  our  Navy,  which 
on  March  1  last  was  admittedly  obsolete? 
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Incidentally.  It  takes  2  years  to  buUd  a  destroyer,  and  tlie  re- 
placement cost  of  each  one  of  the.«e  would  be  *5  000.000 

Mv  fellow  countrymen,  why  gamble  with  the  United  States  Fleet? 
It  is'  the  only  force  in  the  world  tcday  that  can  keep  war  from  our 
Ehcres — the  only  force  in  the  world  that  can  prevent  aircraft  from 
beyond  the  seas  from  bombing  our  large  cities,  our  industrial  areas. 
and  our  civilian  populations. 

Let  me  put  this  proposal  to  you  in  another  way : 
If  saving  till-  British  Fleet  is  es&ontlal  to  our  security  and  our 
freedom,  why  take  half-wniy  measures''  The  outstanding  lesson  of 
the  war  to  dUe  is  that  half-w.^y  measures  will  not  suiflce.  Entj'.and 
and  France  took  half-way  meu.sures  in  supporting  Poland.  Norway, 
and  Belgium  The  French  claim  that  England  took  half-way  meas- 
ures in  supportini^  her  in  the  Battle  of  Flanders  Why  fritter  away 
the  United  Stntis  Fleet  by  .sending  a  few  ship'-  at  a  time  to  be 
destroyed  piecemeal  by  German  and  Italian  land-ba.sed  bombers. 
Bhort-range  submarines,  and  fast  motor  torpedo  boats?  Why  i.ot 
send  the  whole  fleet  at  once? 

Let  me  answer  tb.at  question  by  citing  to  you  the  conclusions 
and  matured  Judgment  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  after 
listening  to  a  wealth  of  testimony  of  naval  officers  and  experts  last 
spring  m  connection  with  th*-  naval-expansion  bill  Tlies«.>  conclu- 
sions'were  summarized  In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
May  15  I  quote-  Our  naval  and  air  forces  should  be  preserved  for 
cur  own  defen.'-e  if  and  when  n'-eded  •  •  •  We  are  not  prepared 
to  participate  in  the  European  war.  and  we  do  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary weapons  U)  make  our  efforts  effective  •  •  *  Tlie  assumption 
that  British  .sea  power  may  be  destroyed  implies  that  we  should  Uke 
our  st.ind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  our  military  p<jwer  can 
be  applied  effectively  and  tfflcient.ly;  that  our  Navy  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  hazr.rds  of  short-range  shore-based  aircraft  and 
small  submarines  based  on  the  continent  of  Europe 

It  implies  that  <  ut  Navy  should  be  retained  intact  to  prevent 
ship-borne  aircraft  from  directing  attacks  against  our  cities  and 
industrial  areas  and  prevent  an  enemy  from  establishing  naval,  air. 
or  submarine  bases  in  th:s  htmisphere  which  would  threaten  our 
secuj-lty  by  attacking;  in  any  manner  our  vital  sea  communications 
anii  our  homeland  ' 

Hew  IS  the  situation  tcday  different  from  the  situation  last  May. 
when  the  foregoing  declarations  were  submltUKl?     France  has  fallen, 
and    England's   situaUon    Is    more    critical.     The    inadequacy   of    our 
own    defense    is    more   apparent      Our   own   fears    are    greater      But 
these  c  rcumstances  are  no  ground  for  a  different  policy  or  a  different 
judgment     Instead  they  serve  lo  greatly  reinforce  the  advice  to  keep 
out  cf  the  war  in  Europe  and  keep  all  of  our  Qeei  for  our  own  defeni,e. 
Let  me  set  at  rest.  also,  the  misleading  ccntention  that  our  Navy 
possets?s    a    considerable    number    cf    so-called    surplus    destroyers 
for  which   the   Havy   has   no   Immediate   need      Tlie    truth   Is   that 
we  have  no  surplu.s  destroyers      Some  of  these  overage  and  here- 
tofore   decommissioned    destroyers   are   being   converted    into   fast 
mine  layers,  aircraft  tenders,  and  antiaircraft  vessels,  types  urgently 
needed  in  cur  own  Navy      Many  of  them  are  operating  with  the 
fleet  and  on   neutrality  patrol      Is  our  neutrality  patrol  so  unnec- 
essary that  we  can  remove  50  destroyers  from  commission? 

These  destroyers  are  now  being  used  to  train  officers  and  men  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Our  present  urgent  need  is  to  train  the  enlisted 
men  and  voung  officers  on  everv-  ship  we  have  so  that  as  the  new 
ships  are  commissioned  month  by  month  In  the  future,  the  sailors 
from  these  50  destroyers  will  be  ready  to  man  the  new  ships 

I  estimate  the  transler  of  these  destroyers  will  reduce  our 
abilitv  to  keep  approxlmaU'lv  7.000  enlisted  men  and  350  officers  on 
training  duty  The  very  same  voices  which  urge  the  stripping  of  our 
Navy  of  one-seventh  of  its  combat  vessels  (which  is  what  the  50 
destroyers  represent)  and  thus  depriving  our  Navy  of  the  ability  to 
train  our  enlisted  men  and  officers,  are  the  ones  now  crying  out  for 
conscription. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  Months  ago  we  declared  a  policy 
of  neutralitv  notwithstanding  the  sympathies  of  cur  people 
Since  the  belligtrents  with  whom  we  sympathize  appeared  to  be 
losing,  we  have  abandoned  step  by  step  our  neutrality  and  the 
American  people  may  well  cry  out  In  alarm  at  the  prospects  of 
following  the  advice  of  those  who  are  leading  us  down  the  road  to 
war 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  my  position,  as  an  elected  lawmaker  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  A?  Crod  gives  me  the  light  to  see  my 
dutv.  I  shall  resist  everv  proposal  that  seems  to  me.  when  analyzed, 
to  lead  to  war,  and  I  shall  apply  to  every  proposal  the  sole  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  It  is  conducive  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
America  I  shall  r«^lst  approving  chance-'aking  proposals — like 
the  destrover  transfer — that  may  held  belligerents  who  we  hope 
win  succeed  because  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  avoid  the  terrible 
consequences  of  dissipating  the  resources,  with  which  the  Almighty 
has  blessed  us  in  abundance,  the  slaughter  of  the  lives  of  American 
youths,  and  the  destruction  of  our  free  Instltutif  ns 

My  course  today  is  the  same  as  I  proclaimed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  April  17.  1939.  about  4  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  European  war  and  before  we  knew  what  countries 
would  be  the  belllgerenU      I  said  then  and  I  repeat  it  now: 

"If  we  provide  for  and  scrupulously  maintain  absolute  neu- 
trality and  a  well-balanced  and  efDcient  Navy  that  potential 
enemies  will  fear  and  re.spect.  we  can  secure  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  freedom  for  this  and  generations  to  follow  and  we  will  then 
be  able  to  turn  our  attention  and  energy  without  diversion  from 


any  outside  source  to  the  very  urgent  problems  confronting  us 
licre  at  home  Let  us  resolve  to  preserve  America  for  Americans, 
to  shun  foreign  wars,  to  clo.se  our  mindh  restilutely  against  foreign 
propaganda,  to  be  officially  absolutely  neutral,  and  to  seek  humbly 
but  insistently   the   cherislied   ways   of  peace. 
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Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  a  group  of  100  representatives 
of  the  Trade  Union  Women'.s  Committee  for  Peace  came  to 
Washington  to  present  a  petition  to  President  Roosevelt.    The 
p>etition  is  as  follows: 
To  Hon   Franklin  D  Roosevfit.  Presidfnt  or  niF  ITntted  Statfs- 

We.  who  love  our  country  and  desire  to  strengthen  and  defend 
deniocrncy  at  home,  believe  that  involving  the  Uniled  States  in  this 
war  will  not  bring  peace  or  freedom,  but  only  death  to  our  loved 
ones,  great  suffering  through  heavy  taxes  and  rising  prices,  and 
destruction  to  our  civil  liberties 

We  hereby  expre.ss  our  will  and  determination: 

1.  To  keep  our  countrj'  out  of  war 

2.  To  use  our  resources  to  end  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
Insecurity  at  home. 

3  To  preserve  and  strengthen  trade  unions 

4  To  defend  civil  liberties  and  gains  In  social  legislation 

8.  To  make  our  country  a  haven  for  refugee  women  and  children, 
Innocent  victims  of  a  murderous  war 

6    To  defeat    any   measures  for   peacetime  universal  conscription. 

American  women  say:  We  want  to  be  wives,  not  widows:  mothers, 
not  mourners. 

Keep  our  boys  over  here. 

America  wants  peace 

This  group  has  as  Its  chairman  Dr.  Bella  C.  Dodd.  of  the 
Teachers'  Union;  and  a.s  Its  secretary  Miriam  Murphy,  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Transport  Workers*  Union.  The  com- 
mittee is  endorsed  by  Norma  Aronson.  U.  O.  P.  W.  A.  Office 
and  Clerical  Workers.  C.  I.  C:  Winifred  Crost,  Women's 
Auxiliary,  Photo  Engravers,  A.  F.  of  L.;  Prances  Bryant, 
president,  Ladies  Auxihary,  National  Maritime  Union. 
C.  I.  O.:  Jane  Filley,  Local  1250.  C.  I.  O..  Department  Store 
Union:  Esther  Hagler.  Women's  Auxiliary.  Teamsters'  Union. 
A.  F.  of  L.:  Dora  Jones.  Domestic  Workers'  Union.  A.  F.  of  L.; 
Rose  Labelle,  Local  1,  Waiters'  Union.  A.  P.  of  L.;  Esther  Letz. 
vice  president,  Local  65.  United  Wholesale  and  Warehouse 
Employees.  C.  I.  O.:  Ona  Lucbke,  Women's  Auxiliary.  Feder- 
ation of  Architects,  C.  I.  O.;  Mary  Luciel  McGorkey,  presi- 
dent. New  York  District,  State.  Coiuity.  and  Municipal 
Workers.  C.  I.  O  ;  Bella  Lehr.  Pur  Dyers  and  Dre.ssers,  C.  I  O.; 
Mabel  Pollock,  president.  Women's  Auxiliary.  Newspaper 
Guild:  Irene  Mason.  I.  L.  G.  W.  U..  A.  F.  of  L.;  Edith  Perrin, 
Local  16,  Waiters'  Union,  A.  P.  of  L.;  Evelyn  Marron,  United 
Shoe  Workers,  C.  I.  O.;  Mildred  Gordon,  United  Beauty 
Culturists  Union.  C.  I.  O.;  Gertrude  Shostack.  Local  1102. 
United  Retail  Employees.  C.  I.  O.;  Ann  Wharton.  secreUry, 
United  Federal  Workers.  C.  I.  O.;  Gretel  Spiro.  educational 
director.  Pur  Workers'  Joint  Council;  and  Charlotte  Stern. 
U.  O.  P.  W.  A. 

It  was  my  plea.sure  to  speak  to  them.    The  .speech  was 
I   carried  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  network.     I  a.sk  that 
!   my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

The  "blitzkrieg  '  to  drivr  through  a  conscription  bill  before  th« 
people  can  awaken  has  bogged  down  Every  day  as  the  people 
find  the  truth  about  this  piece  of  legislation,  the  opposition  grows 
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•t  a  i?reat  pace.  We  can  win  this  batUe  to  stop  peacrtlme  con- 
Bcnption  If  the  people  become  active  In  expressing  to  their  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  their  opposition  to  this  unneeded. 
unwise  and  un-Amertcan  bill.  ,     ^   ^ 

Why  should  we  defeat  this  Burke-Wadsworih  bill,  drafted  by  a 
large  corporate-lawyer  Interventionist? 

First.  It  18  against  traditional  American  policy. 
Second.  It  has  not  been  proven  as  necessary.  | 

Time  does  not  permit  a  more   thorough  discussion   tonight. 
The   Issue   Is   one   that   challenfics    the   American   way   of    life.   It 
affects  every  home  In  our  country      It  Is  the  height  of  regimenta- 
tion and  Is  a  step  toward  esublli'hlng  militarism. 

Millions  of  fine  people  of  Europe  came  to  this  country  In  the 
past,  came  to  this  country  for  a  haven  against  military  persecution 
In  their  lanC.  They  had  fled  from  countries  that  considered  a 
Citizen  the  servant  of  the  State.  They  came  to  this  country  for 
Xrcedom.  Free  men  always  have  resented  conscription  In  time  of 
peace.  They  knew  that  p>eactime  ccnscription  w;is  a  weapon  by 
■which  rulers  destroyed  the  rights  of  citizens  and  made  them 
vassals. 

May  I  read  throe  headlines:  -All  Germany  Rejoices  In  Con.«crlp- 
tlon  Law -Soviet  to  Boost  Army  Strength  by  Conscription— Mili- 
tary Service  from  18  to  33  Decreed  by  Italy  •  And  what  were  the 
reasons?  I  quote  from  the  statements  of  tho-^o  in  control:  'The 
educational  value  of  compulsory  sorvice  was  given  as  a  reason  for 
Introducing  it,"  "Tlie  educational  value."  Doesn't  that  sound 
familiar?  That  Is  the  same  reason  given  In  the  United  StaU's  lu 
1940  , 

Let  me  continue  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  the  establishing  of 
conscription  in  Europe  and  I  quote:  "It  takes  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  army  to  teach  tis  the  virtue  of  centuries." 
Doesn't  that  sound  like  the  reasons  t;iven  to  the  United  Slates  in 
1940?  Another  reason  given  was  that  It  polished  the  crude  peas- 
ants Seme  of  the  lntelligent.-^ia  In  the  collei^es  of  America  are 
advancing  the  same  reason  in  America  because  of  the  polishing 
of  the  American  youth,  as  they  '^ay.  into  a  better  understanding. 
Oh.  but  thev  .say.  look  at  Switzerland.  We  all  have  the  highest 
-regard  fur  that  great,  peaceful  little  country  of  Switzerland,  a 
country  that  has  been  a  factor  In  peace  for  the  entire  world. 
But,  they  mislead  the  people  when  they  try  to  compare  the  mili- 
tary .service  in  Switzerland  with  that  proposed  In  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  bill.     They  are  not  alike. 

But.  they  say.  conscription  gets  the  boys  ready  for  an  emergency. 
Let  me  show  you  the  effect  in  the  words  of  MaJ.  Gen  John  P. 
ORvan.  an  advocate  of  conscription,  and  I  quote; 

"Tlie  first  thing  that  must  be  done."  he  said  as  he  discussed  the 
value  of  trained  soldiery,    "is  to  destroy  all  initiative,  and  that  with 
the  training  fits  men  to  be  soldiers." 
And  further: 

"The  recruit  does  not  know  how  to  carry  out  orders.  His  mental 
state  diJIers  from  that  of  the  trained  soldier  who  obeys  mechanically. 
We  must  get  our  men  so  that  they  are  machines. 

"We  have  to  have  our  men  trained  so  that  the  influence  of  fear 
Is  overpowered  by  the  peril  of  an  uncompromising  military  system 
often  backed  up  by  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  an  officer " 

I  caimoi  refrain  from  pausing  here  to  call  your  attention  to  that, 
mothers  of  boys,  because  your  son  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  can  have  no  fear,  that  the  punishment  for  fear  is.  and  I 
quote,  "an  uncompromising  military  system  backed  up  by  a  pistol 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer."  Is  that  American?  Is  that  the  train- 
ing needed  by  these  flne  young  Americans? 
I  must  hurry  on  to  finish  the  quotation : 

"The  recruits  have  got  to  put  their  heads  Into  the  military  noose. 
They  have  got  to  be  Jacked  up.     They  have  got  to  be  bawled  out." 

So.  in  the  words  of  an  advocate  of  conscription.  In  the  words  of 
this  major  general,  your  son  will  have  that  training  When  Ameri- 
can boys  have  to  face  that  type  of  control,  the  greatness  of  our 
country  Is  gone.  Let  lis  not  set  up  Hitler  methods  here  in  order  to 
stop  Hitler  over  there  As  the  advertisements  have  said  on  the  bill- 
boards of  this  country.  •Continue  the  American  way."  Many  of 
those  pushing  conscription  have  helped  pay  for  ads  calling  for  con- 
ttnuat.on  of  the  American  way  but  are  now  working  to  put  upon  us 
this  alien  doctrine  of  peacetime  conscription. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  next  point.  Is  this  peacetime  conscription 
necessary? 

Tliere  Is  no  basis  to  the  statement  that  the  volunteer  system  has 
failed  In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  t)een  given  a  good  chance, 
even  though  it  has  been  a  success  If  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram would  really  call  for  a  recruiting  drive  In  this  country,  you 
would  note  a  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  enlistments.  Com- 
pare in  your  own  mind  the  drive  for  volunteers  with  the  drives 
you  have  heard  over  the  air.  In  the  newspapers,  throxigh  personal 
contact,  for  many  Government  and  personal  objectives.  You  know 
and  we  all  know  that  this  drive  for  recruits  has  been  half-hearted 
and  not  put  across  to  the  people.  As  to  why  this  has  not  been  dene, 
these  In  charge  can  be«t  answer 

I  recall,  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  when  we 
had  before  us  representatives  of  both  armed  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  did  not  say  that  the  recruiting  drive  had  boen 
less  than  their  expectations.  To  the  contrary.  It  was  stated  that  the 
recruiting  drive  was  even  above  expectations 

Furthermore,  the  3-year  enlistment  period  could  very  easily  be 
changed  to  1  year  It  is  a  vast  difference  to  ask  a  young  man  to 
agree  to  be  In  the  Armv  1  year  and  ask  him  to  be  in  the  Army  3 
years  If  we  want  trained  soldiers,  why  not  open  the  1  year  eniist- 
ment  plan  lor  a  trial.     Youll  see  a  great  difference. 


1  wish  I  could  dl.=cuss  the  so-cilled  danger  of  Invasion  that  Is 
being  spread  throughout  this  ciuntry  to  create  hysteria  Much  of 
It  Is  pure,  promoted  poppycock  to  get  people  willing  to  do  anything 
those  m  control  want  to  have  done.  Let  us  have  a  strong,  national 
defen.se  but  this  spreading  of  fear  is  too  obvicu-s 

These  people  say  we  are  unprepared  We  are  financially  unpre- 
pared also.  We  have  billions  of  indebtedness  We  are  far  more 
financially  unprepared  than  we  are  unprepared  in  manpower  If 
the  promoters  of  this  legislation  are  so  Interested  In  getting  the 
country  ready,  why  haven't  they  drafted  legislation  for  financial 
preparedness?  Everycne  knows  that  Is  vital  In  time  of  war  tin. 
they  i-ay.  we  must  study  these  things  carefully.  It  doesn't  take 
study,  according  to  them,  to  draft  young  fellows  and  take  them  from 
their  work  to  go  in  the  Army,  but  it  does  take  study  for  legislation 
to  touch  wealth  Let  them  come  forward  with  a  draft  for  capital 
In  time  of  emergency  The  same  Icbbyists  will  not  be  at  work  for 
that.  Many  of  these  arc  the  same  Individuals  who  have  been 
howling  of  the  danger  of  regimentation.  Anything  that  regulates 
their  business  Is  regimentation;  but  drafting  boys,  according  to 
them.  Is  not.  Thev  have  not  ral.sed  their  voices  about  that  because 
this  Is  a  regimentation  of  life  and  blood.  They  oppose  regimenta- 
tion of  monev  and  trea.'=ure. 

I  welcome  you  in  vcur  drive  to  step  this  un-American  doctrine. 
You  work.  'You  know  something  about  labor.  You  knew  of  the 
suffering  of  labor  You  knew  that  war  and  emergencies  such  as 
these  cripple  social  legi.slation  for  which  you  have  fought  for  years. 
Your  son  will  go  into  real  military  training.  He  will  not  be  in- 
vited to  go  to  Plattsburg.  park  his  car  in  a  garage,  and  have  time 
to  go  to  the  cocktail  bars.    Your  son  will  be  a  soldier. 

Ask  labor  in  Europe  Dbout  peacetime  conscription  and  Its  effect. 
Also.  I  desire  to  note  .some  parts  of  the  bill. 

No  place  in  the  bill  sjjecifically  exempts  married  men  from  con- 
scripticn      To  be  exact,  I  quote  the  language: 

"Tlie  President  is  al.so  authorized,  under  such  rrgtilatlcns  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  defer  training  and  service  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  of  those  men  in  a  status  with  respect  to  persons  dependent 
upon  them  for  support  which  renders  their  deferment  advisable  " 
Now.  get  that,  you  are  exempt,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  "  What  if  no  regulations  are  prescribed?  None  are 
specifically  required.  The  important  words  are:  "under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe."    Why  isn't  it  definite  in  the  bill? 

And  while  I  am  a.sking  questions,  may  I  prompt  a  question: 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  property  of  a  young  man  who  la 
paying  In.stallments  for  a  home  while  he  is  in  the  conscript  Army 
at  $21  a  month?  I  have  not  the  time  to  ask  many  more  such  per- 
tinent qurstions  which  are  not  solved  and  which  shotild  be  solved 
now.  not  iiftcr  the  boys  have  been  drafted.  This  Job-return  clause 
Is   a   fake.     It   Is  unenfcrcable   and   was   put   In   the  bill   to  lessen 


opposition 

We    can 

"blitzkrieg 

mentatcrs. 


win    this    battle.      We    must    counteract    the    publicity 
of  the  controlled  newspap)crs.  of  controlled  radio  com- 
We  can  win  if  ycu  get  busy.  now.    Lets  beat  this  un- 
American  ccnscripticn  law. 

And  in  closing,  let  me  leave  this  thought  with  you.  Have  ycu 
ever  seen  a  man  who  is  for  war  who  Is  not  also  for  conscription? 
Just  think.  These  for  our  gettmi;  Into  this  terrible  war  are  for  this 
conscription.     Why? 


Ambassador  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

1)K   MlSSOL'Rl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  14  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GENE\"IE\E  CL-\RK  THOMSON 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  Orleans  Itcm-Tribune  of  August  11, 
1940.  entitled  "The  Strange  Career  of  the  Ebullient  Ambas- 
sador Bullitt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (La  )  Item-Tribune  of  August  11.  1940) 
Thk  Stkange  Career  of  the  Ebui  lie^tt  Ambassador  Bux-Lrrr — Fine 

Hand    or    Envoy    Discovered    Behind    Welus"    Castigation    or 

Russia 

(By  Gen?vleve  Clark  Thomson) 

At  Habana.  as  usual.  Secretary  Hull  d:d  a  swell  Job.  The  man 
from  east  Tennessee  again  brought  home  the  bacon.  But  while 
he  was  laboring  with  his  apparently  Inexhaustible  patience  to  bring 
about  effective  harmony  and  cooperation  in  the  Americas  it  seems 


that  one  of  our  exuberant  young  ambaseadors  again  dug  his  fingers 
into  the  diplomatic  Jam  pot. 

The  country  was  .startled  about  that  time  by  the  severity  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles'  castigation  of  Russia  concerning 
Its  acquisition  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  A  sizable  section 
of  the  press  thereupon  castigated  Mr.  Welles.  They  called  his  blast 
■•presumptucu-  meddling  "  and  pointed  cut  that  should  the  United 
States  ever  actually  lock  horns  with  Japan,  since  England  is  fully 
engaged  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  our  only  possible  ally  In 
the  Pacific  would  be  the  Soviet  Republics.  These  are  facts  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  we  like  the  political  philosophy  In  ac- 
cordance with  which  Russia  now  operates. 

Said  the  St.  Louis  Poet-EW.^patch: 

"The  administration's  foreign  policy  Is  beyond  comprehension, 
unless  It  Is  simply  a  course  of  world-wide  meddling.  It  isn't  even 
consistent  Only  a  few  days  ago.  Mr  Hull  assailed  the  British  for 
closing  the  Burma  Road,  and  thus  helping  Japan  In  It*  war  on 
China.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  publicly  endorbed  a  "Stop  Hitler  Now' 
campaign.  Well.  If  there  is  any  likely  future  challenger  to  Hitler 
and  to  Japan,  it  Is  Soviet  Russia.  Wbere  does  Mr.  Welles'  blast  fit 
into  this  picture?" 

Moreover  there  are  those  who  feel,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  our  harsh  words  to  Rus.'-ia  certainly  did  nothing  to  help,  and 
possibly  tended  to  hinder,  a  friendly  understandinc  which  England 
was  exerting  considerable  effort  to  bring  about  between  herself  and 
the  Soviet  Republics  This  Is  speculation.  But  it  is  not  spec\ila- 
tion  that  a  few  days  alter  Mr.  Welles"  lulmlnatlon  Ru.ssla  disap- 
pointed England  by  announcing  through  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
the  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with  Nazi  Germany.  In  pass- 
ing Molotov  gave  Uncle  Sam  a  resounding  kick  in  the  slats. 

The  most  mystifying  feature  of  this  remarkable  pronouncement 
was  that  it  should  have  come  from  Mr.  Welles.  To  those  who 
know  him  as  a  man  almost  glacially  calm  and  self-restrained  Its 
superheated  phraseology  was  out  of  character.  It  Is  known  that 
no  man  sjseaking  for  the  State  Department  voices  his  Individual 
opinion  or  uses  his  own  words  exclusively.  Nevertheless  no  such 
explosive  words  have  heretofore  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  present 
Under  Secretary  And  their  utterance  profoundly  disturbed  many 
who  regard  Sumner  Welles  as  one  of  our  most  capable  caieer  diplo- 
mats. 

EBrLLIENT    BtTI.LTTT   BEHIND  THE   SCENES 

Pacts  have  since  come  to  light  which  somewhat  dispel  the  per- 
plexities surrounding  this  deplorable  diplomatic  Incident.  It  Is 
reported  that  the  8'ate  Department  had  prepared  a  statement 
couched  in  proper  diplomatic  verbiage  proteJ^tlng  Russia's  seizure 
Of  these  three  Fmall  Baltic  states.  This  statement  was  forwarded  for 
approval  to  the  President  at  Hyde  Park. 

When  it  arrived  William  c"  Bullitt,  American  Ambassador  to 
France,  was  Mr  Roosevelt's  guest  at  his  country  seat  And  Mr. 
Bullitt  is  burdened  with  no  self-doubt  regarding  his  ability  to 
supply  the  right  an.<-wer  to  any  and  every  question  which  arises  In 
foreign  affairs  More  importantly,  according  to  Washington  corre- 
spondents, he  has  access  to  the  Presidential  ear.  second  to  none. 
From  past  experience  persons  who  keep  In  touch  with  such  mat- 
ters know  that  when  Mr  Bullitt  seizes  his  pen  he  is  prone  to  wield 
it  with  more  facllltv  than  discretion 

About  6  weeks  ago  it  was  said  In  the  United  States  Senate  that 
Mr  Bullitt  had.  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  and  literary  pursuits, 
written  a  letter  to  the  then  French  Premier,  Paul  Reynaud,  ai,.>5uring 
him  that  If  Prance  went  to  war  upon  the  Invasion  of  Poland,  she 
would  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the  United  States  It  was 
added  that  Mr  Reynaud  ptill  has  this  letter  in  his  possession,  and 
suggested  that  In  the  future  he  might  make  u.se  of  it 

This  Is  a  charge  so  grave  that  It  can't  be  waved  away  as  an  Indis- 
cretion If  this  Is  true  then  it  can  be  said,  not  without  foundation, 
that  the  Third  French  Republic  was  misled  Into  war  and  destruction 
by  the  word  of  an  accredited  representative  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  thought  must  sicken  every  American  heart  Nor  can  it  be 
shrugged  off  by  saying  that  it  was  France's  tough  luck  if  the  French 
Government  didn't  know  that  the  pKDwer  of  declaring  war  for  the 
United  States  resides  in  its  Congress,  and  not  in  Its  diplomatic 
representatives. 

Unfortunately  there  is  some  precedent  for  this  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  authority  to  speak  for  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  There  is  evidence  that  the  mysterious  Colonel 
House,  an  unofDclal  amba.ssador  to  President  Wil.son.  a  man  whose 
name  was  never  presented  to  or  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  roamed 
around  &irope  during  the  last  World  War  making  commitments 
and  threats  In  the  name  of  the  American  Government  which  were 
subsequentlv  made  good 

And  Walte'r  Hlnes  Page,  our  Ambassador  to  St  James's,  whose  great 
concern  for  the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  rather 
than  the  one  he  represented,  led  him  to  do  things  that  were 
lamentable  to  say  the  least. 

ambassador  pace  also  meddled 

For  one  thing  he  misled  President  Wilson  by  systematically  tell- 
ing him  half  the  truth  instead  of  the  whole  of  it  and  by  advising 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Briti.sh  Foreign  Secretary,  hew  to  answer  diplo- 
matic communications  which  the  American  Ambassador  had  been 
instructed  by  the  State  Department  to  present  to  the  British  For- 
eign Office.  In  other  words  he  wa."=  answering  his  own  Government 
This  IS  not  gu»s8  work.  These  facts  are  prldefuily  set  forth  in  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page.  And  they  are  abundantly 
suljstantiated  in  the  hearings  of  the  special  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating  munitions      Iii  Justice   to  Mr.  Wilson   it  must  be   said 


that  had  he  been  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  he  might  have  taken 
a  very  different  cctirse  regarding  this  country's  ixcursion  into  tiie 
war  to  end  wars 

Today  there  is  a  bronze  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbev  with  th*" 
inscription  In  memory  of  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  friend  i)f  England  in 
her  hour  of  greatest  need"  At  the  time  of  its  erection  ntn  ut  two 
decades  ago  this  tablet  was  a  cause  of  seme  wonderment  and  pride 
in  the  United  States,  But  as  time  has  worn  on  sober  WTonit 
thought  ha.s  led  many  Americans  to  agree  with  one  of  the  great 
Chief  Jvistlces  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  ccniment  wws  I  h<  p:> 
that  when  I  am  dead  my  life  will  Imve  been  .such  that  there  will 
be  some  who  wish  to  commemorate  it.  But  If  so  I  hope  si?ch  a 
marker  will  be  placed  in  the  United  States  and  for  services  rendered 
to  the  United  States  ' 

Indeed  it  Is  a  he  jxful  sign  that  increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
feel  that  our  representation  abroad  has  not  always  lje<»n  conductetl 
in  the  highest  Interest  of  this  Government  and  look  forward  to  th^ 

day  when  aJ,l  American  diplomats  will  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  Instead  of  those  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited  And  there  is  a  growing  thought  among  their  les.s  coe- 
mopolitan  countrymen  tliat  If  they  don't  thev  should  be  recalled. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  mutton-  Mr  Bullitt  It  In  no  way 
lessens  the  consternation  of  Informed  i>eople  to  learn  that  the 
broadside  delivered  by  Mr  Welles  was  In  fact  drafted  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  that  Amba-ssador  Bullitt  had  a  heavy  hand  in  Its  drafting 

TTTE    CAREER    OF    WILLIAM    BL'LLITT 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people  give  some  attention  to 
this  social!^'  charming  gentleman,  who  speaks  so  freely  in  their 
name  Here  are  some  of  the  facts.  He  was  born  in  Philade'phla  in 
1891  of  wealthy  and  socially  prumlnent  parents  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  In  1912.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  dabtjled  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  correspondent  of  sorts,  occupying  three 
different  Jobs  In  2  years  He  became  an  assistant  In  the  State 
Di'partment  In  1917.  Although  26  years  of  age  when  we  entered  the 
war.  he  saw  no  military  service.  This  Is  not  necessarily  a  reflection 
upon  him.  Not  every  young  man  could  serve  In  our  armed  forces, 
and  some  were  needed  in  the  State  Department.  But  it  may  In  a 
mea.sure  account  for  his  t-nthusiasin  for  war  in  contrast  to  the  pro- 
found aversion  to  It  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  leaders  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  who  did  serve  overseas  with  our   fighting   forces 

In  1918  and  1919  Mr  Bullitt  was  an  attache  of  the  American  mls- 
Blon  to  negotiate  peace  While  in  Paris  he  conceived  the  notion 
that  he  could  work  his  way  to  Russia,  which  wa,s  then  virtually 
incommunicado  with  the  outside  world,  and  find  out  how  the  Lenin 
government  ticked  .Accordingly  President  Wilson  sent  him  on  a 
special  mission  to  that  country  Circumstances  were  such  that 
this  mission  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  hl^'h  degree  of  secrecy 
and  adventure  which  were  doubtle.st*  wholly  agreeable  to  a  young 
man  of  Mr    Bullitt's  ebullient  temperament. 

Once  In  Russia  he  became  completely  enchanted  with  Lcnln 
and  all  ills  works.  And  this  enchantment  was  reflected  in  his 
subsequent  report  to  President  Wilson.  The  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  report  were  thorouglily  aired  and  debated  by  Congressional 
committees  during  the  titanic  struggle  over  America's  entry  into 
the  League  of  Nations 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  received  his  young  emissary's 
findings  coldly,  and  did  not  sec  fit  to  act  upon  them.  Thereupon. 
Mr.  Bullitt  became  .so  enraged  that  he  not  only  threw  up  his 
Job  with  the  Peace  Commission,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  which  for  impudence  In  addressing  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  surpa.ssed. 

He  retired  to  private  life  and  from  lis  deep  shade  was  not  dis- 
interred until  Mr  Roosevelt  to  whose  campaign  fund  he  had 
contributed,  became  President  in  1933  When  he  reappeared  upon 
the  public  scene  he  wsis.  to  use  the  words  of  Polonlus  •"stUl 
harping  on  my  daughter,"  Soviet  Russia  still  captivated  him  He 
wanted  It  recognized,  as  it  had  not  been  up  to  that  time  by  the 
United  States  And  he  wi.^hed  to  be  our  first  Ambassador  to 
the  promised  land.  Both  things  came  to  pass,  it  is  said,  largely 
by  reason  of  his  influence  with  the  President. 

But  before  long  his  Rtissian  honeymoon  struck  a  snag.  Just 
whv  is  not  entirely  clear  to  the  Antfrican  public.  Possibly  it  was 
because  Stalin  had  a  ta'-te  for  running  things  in  his  domain 
without  benefit  of  Mr  Bullitt's  advice.  At  any  rate  this  scion 
of  Philadelphia  came  to  have  an  unholy  hatred  for  "Holy  Russia  " 
He  wished  to  leave  Moscow  and  go  to  Paris  as  our  Ambassador. 
Tlie  President  acceded  to  his  request. 

In  France  he  led  a  glamorous  life  Establishing  himself  in  a 
great  house,  he  became  a  great  host,  and  was  able  to  gratify  one  of 
his  cherished  ambitions  by  having  the  best  cook  in  Pans.  He  was 
a  leader  In  cafe  society,  in  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor 
also  frolicked  And  it  was  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  he  had  a  flair  for  wearing  good  clothes  equal  to 
Anthony  Eden's. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  facet  of  the  character  of  this  many- 
sided  man  Other  activities — not  so  Innocuous — engaged  his  atten- 
tion. Disappointed  in  Russia,  he  embraced  France  with  ail  the 
ardor  of  a  lover  And  he  busied  himself  in  France's  affairs  with  a 
seal  alien  to  good  dijjlomacy. 

EMBASSY    PAPERS    ART   BT.TINXD  ^ 

Some  provincial  Americans  were  rather  shocked  to  learn  that  on 
occasion  he  actually  sat  in  French  cabinet  meetings.  They  were 
glad,  of  course,  to  have  our  Ambassador  on  cordial  terms  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  our  sister  Republic.     But  they  were  un- 
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about  effective  harmony  and  cooperaUon  In  the  Americas  It  seems 
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able  to  recollect  any  precedent  for  an  American  Ambassador  mixing 
In  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  foreign  -state  «vanr<. 

Most  of  our  diplomatic  reprrfentiitlvcs  have  been  liked  by  ""^'^e. 
The  two  Breatest.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  both 
loved  and  were  loved  by  Marianne  But  they  never  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  the  purpose  of  their  sojourn  In  that  delightful  country 
wa«  •olely  to  lor  Ic  after  the  interests  of  the  United  States 

When   the   tragic   collapfie  of   Prance  came   a  few   weeks   ago.    Mr 
BuilUl   contrary  to  order*  from  the  State  Department,  remained  in 
Farm    instead   of   following  the   French  Government   to  Bordraux 
AtKT  Jii-^t   beff/re   the  llltl.r  h<.rd<'«t  entered  the  city,   arcording    to 
PT'"-  r,tH,rt>i.  the  American   Arrbni.f.adfn'  wan  devotion   hm  •""•''•Kir* 
to  btjrt.ing   the   paper*  of   the   Kmba^y.    inrludiPK   hi*  f'Kle  txx.k 
Hr.   w*    ^iiMll   i.ev»r   liiMiw   III   what  other   mi«<hievtou»  wrilinK*  h» 
hit'l   fjrrfi  eriK>iKeO 

n.'  H<-w  Voflc  T)me«  re|K.ft''<l  that  berawM'  tit  thl*  enplojt  WrrrP' 
t«rv  Hull  wi»*  Kfntiy  '  v»-»*-<j"  with  Mr  Mulint  To  tfuf"  f»mili>«r 
wHh  Mr  Ifull*  t»U»»t  |</f  •wrarU(«  t»»l<»  t>f-uu'ti  a  pf'»»i»r/M  iji.<lrj. 
ftt»t«-rtvi»t  ft  WM  al"/  ■tal/'rt  that  Im*  Una  Umt  tH^nr  with  th« 
rrt^iiU'i.i  Mi-anwhll*  U  **•  fiMnUxi  that  »»*•  wa*  unrtJff  "pf'<- 
tcetlV*  amoHf"  »»»  >»'»  "*"  U'utt^  Id  Far>«  and  **•  fuf»»i4<l«^i  t'» 
ly^  lh«  Uitpfumr  TtiU  proffipt*<J  *  Wamtntmuiu  wui?  to  r«-niark 
ttiat  th  '  "f.ly  if<(«HJ  dJ-'-d  lluier  .-Vi-r  did  w»»  t>/  tak**  Bsll  Buhiti  oft 
tb»  Uletih'/iie  It  uttnm  Iwr  l»  a  rrf-wt  u»^r  <f  th"  ii-l^ph/-ne  and 
■OiUlWlli  K  to  coluninut*  Ai-^jp  and  Kinti.^r  i»  onr  of  two  or  ihf.e 
pvraona  privile»i;»d  V>  call  the  pr^id.-ni  at  any  hour  day  or  niKhi. 
iT,  fact  they  ^ive  a  colorful  de^ription  of  at  leaat  on.-  of  Mr 
Bullitt'i  uoctu.nal  cha'>  with  hU  chief 

Now  Mr  B')oseve  .■  faviTit"-  ambatwador  Is  back  .home  Ana 
without  repcrtlnn  to  hU  ^upi>owd  chiefs  at  the  State  Department, 
he  went  struiffht  to  th»^  President.  It  is  reported  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  mil'  as  much  in  the  dark  a«  the  stencral  public  regard- 
ing the  event.s  leading  to  and  surnunding  the  death  of  the  French 
Republic  about  which  Mr  Bullitt  should  kiww  and  which  Is  Im- 
portant information  to  men  supposed  to  be  directing  or  carrying  out 
our  foreign  policy 

Moreover  Mr  Bullitt,  who  so  loved  the  French  Republic,  ha.- 
b!cs<^om(-d  out  in  the  press  as  the  great  defender  of  the  Petain 
recimc  which  most  Americans.  Including  officials  at  the  State  De- 
partment regard  ns  a  mere  puppet  of  Adolf  Hitler.  He  Is  reported 
as  urgint?  the  President  to  release  to  the  Petain  government  the 
$2  500  000  GOO  deposited  here  bv  the  French  Republic  for  safekeeping 
The  Trea.'^ury  Department  had  every  intention  of  keeping  this  money 
frozen  here  -ince  if  It  is  released  to  Petain  it  will  find  its  way  Into 
Herr  Httier's  hands.  Consequently,  the  Treasury  is  greatly  upset  by 
Mr    Bullitfs  crusade  for  its  release. 

All  and  all  Mr  Bullitfs  visit  to  the  homeland  has  not  brought 
much  peace  to  his  fellow  officials,  or  to  his  more  discerning  country- 
men      In  fact    his  activities  make  them  distinctly  uneasy. 

Mr  Roosevelt  is  notably  allergic  to  advice  Nevertheless  some 
have  ventured  to  suggest  that  now  that  he  Is  in  the  United  States 
Mr  Bullitt  be  kept  here,  at  least  until  we  can  find  cut  Ju.st  what 
he  has  been  up  to  while  he  has  been  away  from  U3,  and  what 
grievous  indiscretions  he  may  have  committed  In  our  name. 
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ADDRESS   BY   PROF    MAX   LERNEK    AT   CAMBRIDGE.   MASS. 


Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Max  Lerner.  of  Williams  College,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  defense  group,  at  Cambridge.  Mass.. 

July  30.  1940.  ^      J  ♦     K 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  thruFt  of  the  Nazi  columns  has  left  Its  mark  not  only  on 
the  European  ccn.^icusness  but  on  the  American  as  well.  We  are 
like  someone  who  wakes  in  the  middle  <.f  the  night  in  a  strange 
rwm  enclosed  by  unfamiliar  walls,  and  wonders  whether  the 
snectral  shapes  around  him  are  creatures  of  his  imagination  or 
iorrlble  realities  Our  clinging  to  the  radio,  hoping  against  hope 
as  we  Il-ten  to  the  sickening  bulletins,  are  the  attempts  we  make 
to  exorcuse  ouf  world.  But  It  will  not  away  These  are  not 
Bhosts-  this  brutal  power  of  the  Nazi  war  m.^chine.  this  dynamic 
will  of  a  new  German  governing  group,  these  new  barbarians  come 
to  <;weep  away  the  R  iman  empires  of  our  minds  ,     ,^ 

on-  of  the  results  of  the  almost  fanta.stlc  disintegration  of  one 
country  after  another  in  the  face  of  Hitlers  march  to  power  has 
bter  a  complete  bewilderment  and  an  almost  complete  disUluslon- 


ment  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  All  the  old  landmarks 
on  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  guiding  our  path 
seem  to  have  been  washed  away  The  terras  •liberalism,  •con^rva- 
tLsm  ■•  -rudlcalLsm-  no  longer  have  the  meaning  they  once  had^  If 
indeed  they  have  any  meaning  at  all  The  reactionaries  In  the 
w"^?d  have'^become  Itl  revolutionist...  U  we  yield  to  bewilderment, 
disillusionment,  hysteria,  we  have  three-qijarters  lost  the  ^att'e. 
Now  a»  never  before,  we  must  understand  what  we  believe  in. 
What  America  stands  for,  what  the  imperatives  are  in  this  world 
of  nun  to  which  we  shall  have  to  submit,  what  we  shall  have  to 
do  within  those  imperatives  in  order  to  translate  our  beliefs  into 
reality  Our  thinking  will  have  to  become  tough-minded  instead 
of  lender-mindfd  Thr  world  In  which  we  liv.-  is  facing  a  genera- 
tion of  war*,  civil  wart  and  revolutions  Only  ■  new  tou«h- 
mindrdnew  <^  "ur  part  in  the  .ertice  ,,1  a  nt-t  of  fenrent  comrjctiont 
cun  vmnMy  fe«icue  u-  fr<mi  what  "^em*  to  be  the  romnv.n  d'^mi 

Uu*-  of   ih^  mo«t   impoft,.»tt   tit^Urtn  that  l«  prevef.tin*  u-  ir<m 
«eh»«v»»»K    a    •/»i»v(i-mi».«l<-di»»«    l*    the    f»<.'t    that    we    afr    siin     i'lf 
the  rrv/st  t>«'t    th.nkin«  m  t.^m»  of   th«  l««i  war      TTtm  )•  »n*vi- 
(MhUr      1ho»!«-  i»r..,  *!»  N  war  (ltfi«  V)  M»  pr'/t^niona,   th^>»«  wno 
Umm  »   war  j-rofj'    by    ih^ir   frt.«t-ki»     if   i>V'y   "Urvive      riw   fTrut 
dt'bttt*  that  Um  f»*rn  uoinK  on  for  •tiw  nw^nth*  now  hii»  tH-.  n 
ehic^fly  M  d'bttt^  »•  u,  wheth'-r  w.-  .hall  ei.u-r  </f  nay  out  of   ttui 
liMt  war      W»-  won  fh^   la»t   war,  but   b.eaua*'  thr  vlct/rf-n  fallrd   m 
their  attempt   to  organi/i?   the   w<,rUl'i   l>.'are    we   have   sime   then 
felt  cheated  and  dlitenchanted  by  it    and  d.-t.  rniined  that  w.-  would 
not  once  again  be  trlck^-d      The  result  u  a  Utile  like  that  of  a  rural 
vuiior  to  the  Worlda  Fair,   who   ha.s   h.-ard  .^o  much  of   the   pick- 
p«rkets     the    sirens,    and    the    enticements    of    NiW    York    that    he 
hiHUfia  all  day  e>capiiig  their  snar.-«  and  at  the  end  hnds  that  he 
has  failed  to  see  anything      I  cannot  underscore  thia  too  strongly 
For   America   today   the    important    thing    has   Ijecome   to  gaKe    tne 
dimen.siunB  and  conditions  of  our  new  world,  to  see  it.  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  total  war.  the  strategy  of  terror,  the  limitless 
character   of   one   mans   will   operating    in    the   world    today     the 
exi.nt   of    his   megalomania,    the    depth    and    pervasiveness   of    the 
revolutionary   conditions   all   over   the   world    that    allow    him   thua 
to  operate.     And  we  shall  never  understand  our  world  if  we  reject 
as  propaganda  every  fact  In  It  that  may  lead  to  action      Tlie  dan- 
gerous thing  for  Americans  in  the  last  war  may  have  been  propa- 
ganda   the  dancerous  thing  for   Americans   In   this  war   Is  not   so 
much  propaganda  as  that   fear  of  propaganda  that   paralyzes  cur 
win  and  leaves  us  in  our  indecision  a  prey  to  the  single-minded 
intelligence  and  the  ruthless  will  of  Hltlcrism. 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  go  with  those  who  are  so  preoccupied  with 
propaganda  that  they  .see  nothing  else.  What  is  leading  American 
opinion  toward  interventtonlsm  today  Is  not  the  persuasive  power 
of  the  British  and  French,  and  of  the  American  spokesmen  sym- 
pathetic to  them.  Actuallv  the  biggest  factor  in  American  opinion 
tfxlav  Is  not  what  anyone  says  but  what  Hitler  dix-s.  It  is  not  the 
propaganda  of  the  word  but  the  propivganda  of  the  deed. 

Let  me  develop  this  a  bit.  What  has  made  American  opinion 
turn  increasingly  toward  Intervention  is  the  effect  of  Hitler's 
marching  columns.  It  Is  not  that  England  and  France  were 
good  nations  and  Germany  a  bad  nation  It  is  not  the  talk  of 
Lord  IxJthian  and  DulT  Cooper  and  Lord  Halifax  about  western 
civilization.  It  is  not  even  the  magnificent  .'speeches  of  Winston 
Churchill  who  Is  the  only  figure  to  have  risen  to  stature  in  this 
war  and  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  Peric!e-«;  of  Britain  It  Is  the 
knowledge  that  Hitler  is  destroying  the  last  enemies  that  stand 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  us  and  the  things  we  care 
about  on  the  other;  that  he  will  be  thoroughly  ruthless  and  com- 
pletely unappeasable:  that  he  docs  not  mean  to  stop;  that  he  will 
wage  against  us  every  war  of  which  he  Is  capable — economic,  ideo- 
logical, internal,  milittu^-.  This  has  been  spelled  out  not  by  Brit- 
ish propaganda,  but  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  Hitler  and  the 
march  of  events  in  Europe.  That  Is  what  I  mean  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  deed,  and  that  Is  what  American  opinion  U  respond- 
ing to. 

We  must  recognize  that  what  Is  happening  today  is  something 
very  close  to  a  world  revolution.  The  first  World  War  left  Its 
ravaging  effects  on  the  world;  but  worse  than  those  effects  was  our 
failure  to  organize  the  peace.  We  tried  to  make  a  political  settle- 
ment but  It  was  frustrated  t)ecause  it  did  not  provide  for  an  e';o- 
nomlc  settlement.  We  left  a  Europe  of  fragmentized  nations,  In- 
capable of  Joining  together  economically  because  of  their  national 
hatreds,  and  Incapable  of  surviving  without  thus  Joining  together. 
Thus  the  way  was  left  open  fur  someone  to  organize  Europe  by  sheer 
and  ruthless  force. 

This  was  the  framework  within  which  Hltlerism  has  operated.  It 
has  been  a  framework  of  International  disorganization,  capitalist 
collapse  liberal  helplessness.  Tory  sabotage.  We  speak  of  Hitlers 
triumph,  and  we  think— and  to  an  extent  rightly— of  the  enormous 
will  of  one  man.  who  turned  his  early  misery  and  frustration  Into 
hate  his  hate  Into  vengeance,  his  vengeance  into  cold  steel.  There 
has  been  no  example  in  history  of  a  man  who  so  ruthlessly  willed 
not  only  his  ends  but  his  means  as  well,  and  who  took  not  one 
country  or  even  one  continent  but  the  whole  world  as  his  stamping 
ground  Yet  we  must  not  too  easily  succumb,  either  to  the  great 
man  theory  or  the  devil  theory  of  history  Hitler  has  been  able  to 
do  what  he  has  done  because  he  has  been  active  in  a  situation  ripe 
for  him. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  time  again  that  nazl-lsm  Is  a  revolu- 
t'on  Of  course.  It  is  revolutionary:  but  It  Is  not  In  Itself  the 
revolution  I  am  reforrinfi;  to.  It  l.s  a  revolution  enforced  from  above 
by  the  will  of  a  man  a:id  a  group  of  adventurers  around  him— 
enforced   by  terror  and  accepted   through  fear.     Butr-and   this   is 


Important — tt  !s  a  revolution  that  has  been  accepted  for  want  of  a 
better  one.     The  really  revolutionary  forces  arc   these.     First,  our 
Incapacity    to    organize    world    peace,    which    I    have    mentlcned. 
Second    the  failure  of  the  nation-state  to  act  as  an  economic  unit. 
We  live  m  a   t:mc  of  the  breaking  of  nations.     Even  If  Hitler  can 
be  stoppetl.  the  day  of  the  nation-state  Is  over.     The  small  nations 
that  remain  after  the  war  will  l)ecome  satellites  of  «ome  large  and 
powerful  empire      We  are  entering  on  a  new  imperialism.  In  which 
whatever  may   be   true   of   the  outworn   doctrine  of   noverelKiitv.   the 
surviving  economies  will  not  be  national  economlea,  but  ct)ntintntal 
cr    hemispheric      Germany   and   Its  satellites    will    con^lltutf   one; 
Russia  and   Its  sfitellltes  another;    Japan   will   be   the   cetiter   of  • 
far  eastern   conntejl.itlon;    America,   Latin  America,   and   Canada  — 
the  center  of   a   fur   woalern      Thirdly.   WUhln   ea<  h   oconomir   unit 
IbrT*  h»«  \>frn.  and  will  cmitinur  to  br.  a  movement  toward  running 
the  economy  a»  »   plunixd   wliole  thrntigh  Mate   inUrvefillfjn   in  all 
tlw    major    flerldioj.s      flNlinlttK    ha*    b«Con»e    the    tiew    ojvratlvr 
r'rtJfthly   ihff  »)«•  h«.rn  a  revolutum  In  war  leciii»o|o|fy  Mh'i  in  i»,ir 
maminuntmni  n      y\Ht\    »»»d  Hrtally.  there  haa  tn-fn  m  p«><  hw  rrvo- 
lutUfi  fcfiM  t.,'   'l.<-  otdinary  mm  artd  w(;U>en  throughout  Kk-  world 
We  ha*»    I  iW'K    gro»ri  wDK-r  ihtfAtfth  tin*  ruprruno      J  h' jm 
wr  liave  (ihirned  th.»t  uulef>»  an  notUjtnU'  tyifm  cuti  give  efle/Mve 
M<tir;ty  to  th"  mumtn  iA  people.  th«-y  wlM  twonie  Uw  ttan.p  ru;- 
gr  nJiid  for  political  «dventuri-r»    u*iitg  idra*  a*  d<titru<  liv»-  »ejj>»  ri» 
I    hope   we    Xiu\e    l«-arnrd    that    wtxfther    in   pea/*    or    war   oi»i>    thr 
well-organlzrd  and  well-adminUtered  society  can  survive      I  ht.pc 
that  we  have  learned  that  the  achuvlug  of  economic  M-curlty  in- 
volves a  heroic  effort  of  th*  collective  will,  and  what  will  keein  to 
many    almost    a    revolution    In    the   economic    structure       To    the 
unemployed,  the  W    P.  A    workers,  those  living  on  or  Ju*t  below  the 
margin   of   elementary   decency,   to   workers   who   are   gubje<  t<d    to 
industrial  tyranny  and  to  farmers  who  are  the  slaves  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  for  their  commodities,  political  democracy  will 
be   an   empty    foim      Maury    Maverick   baa   defined    democracy    as 
•liberty   plus   groceries  "     Unless   we   recognize   the   truth   of   this. 
we  shall  never  understand  either  the  rooU  of  Hltlerism  in  Europe 
or  the  dangers  of  Hltlerism  here.     The  roots  of  Hltlerism  lie  less 
In  the  German  mind  than  In  the  fertdc  soU  that  German  economic 
collapse  In  the  post-war  years  offered  to  the  spread  of  Nazi  Ideas. 

My  plea  Is  that  we  must  Intervene — If  we  Intervene — for  some- 
thing affirmative.  Not  Just  to  save  British  civilization  or  the 
Empire,  not  even  to  defend  our  shores,  not  to  defend  the  great 
tradition  of  the  past  or  the  social  system  of  the  past  This  may 
appeal  to  a  few  intellectuals:  It  will  not  appeal  to  the  mass  of 
people,  and  especially  to  the  young  people  There  has  been  com- 
plaint recently  of  the  cjnlclsm  of  the  young  How  should  we 
expect  them  to  be  anything  but  cynical,  considering  the  mess  we 
have  made  of  the  world  we  are  handing  on  to  them:  considering  that 
we  have  never  given  content  In  terms  of  their  own  lives  to  the 
concepts  of  democracy,  liberty,  the  career  open  to  talent?  It  is 
these  groups — the  insecure,  the  young,  the  cynical,  whom  the  politi- 
cal adventurers  of  the  coming  generation  will  find  the  easiest 
victims 

American  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  started  as  deeply 
isolationist  The  rapid  march  of  events  In  Europe  has  swung  It 
over  rapidly  until  now.  I  believe,  a  majority  of  the  people  are  behind 
President  Roo-sevelfs  program  for  sending  England  every  aid  and 
material  resource  short  of  war.  I  am  myself  a  supporter  of  that 
program  Nevertheless  I  am  not  happy  about  the  terms  In  which 
It  Is  supported  It  should  not  only  be  a  matter  of  defense — defense 
of  the  Western  social  system,  national  defense 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  taking  the  revolutionary  forces  in  the 
world  and  channeling  them  In  the  direction  of  a  real  democratic 
reconstruction  It  should  not  be  defensive  but  affirmative — only 
to  affirmations  will  our  young  people  respond.  And  It  should  be 
affirmative  In  the  sense  that  our  efforts  toward  aiding  England  and 
defending  ourselves  must  be  made  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  re- 
organize our  economic  and  administrative  system,  and  make  the 
democratic  rhetoric  words  winged  with  fire  to  cap'ure  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  young  of  all  ages.  Let  us  remember  that  for  the  com- 
mon man  the  great  nihllisms  In  the  world  today  are  not  Hitler's 
doctrines,  but  hunger,  poverty,  hopelessness. 

In  short,  we  need  a  new  leadership  of  American  opinion  In  the 
war  todav  The  difficulty  Is  that  we  are  responding  to  fear.  We 
mu.-^t  respond  to  a  sense  net  only  of  our  dani^ers  but  our  oppor- 
tunities. For  one  thing  we  can  be  grateful:  We  know  now  the 
worst  that  wc  face  We  have  been  In  danger  for  a  long  time  We 
have  never  known  It  until  now.  That,  at  least.  Is  something  pained. 
And  we  know,  too,  or  ouEht  to  know,  that  our  opportunity  lies  In 
the  chance  we  have  now  of  organizing  our  economy  in  the  national 
welfare,  lifting  our  national  Income,  making  a  huge  effort  to  pro- 
duce mere  materials  both  of  war  and  peace,  streamlining  our  gov- 
ernmental machine,  reducing  unemployment,  giving  the  young 
pecple  a  sense  that  thev  have  a  world  to  gam  That  will  require 
new  technicians,  more  administrative  experts,  a  collective  na'.nnal 
effort,  a  mass  awakening  to  the  need  and  tl.e  opportunity  for  a 
democratic  collectivism.  Above  all.  It  will  require  leadership. 
Whoever  wln.-^  In  the  coming  election.  America  Iteclf  cnnnot  defend 
itself  by  standing  still  We  have  a  war  economy  and  will  have  It. 
wlUy-nilly.  W«"  are  bound  to  have  a  vast  Increase  in  the  Eize  of  our 
administrative  machine  Tl-.e  problem  Is  whether  we  shall  try  to 
do  all  this  while  maintaining  business  as  usual"  and  our  Ideas  as 
usual— cr  whether  we  will  take  the  affirmative  and  revolutionary 
energies  of  men  and  turn  them  into  the  channels  cf  a  new  collec- 
tive democracy 

For  the  real  democratic  revolution  la  not  In  the  past.  It  is  stUl 
Ahead  of  us. 


Opponent.s  of  Conscription  Classified  as  Fro-Nazi 
"Bundite"  Isolationists  by  Authors  of  Washing- 
ton Merry-(Jt>-Kound 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOfSK  OK  KK.rKKSKNTATIVKS 
Widtunday.  August  14.  1940 

Mr  BWEKNFy  Mr  Hixukcr.  I  call  Ut  lh#-  Mtlrnflnn  of 
Ihr  HotiM-  an  uftieje  jipp»arifig  AuKU<t  13.  1U40  ifi  ih*-  W»*h- 
Jngton  Tim«»-Heralrt  Xty  Drew  peiirMm  arnl  lt<»l»rrt  H  AUrn 
in  their  >ynrliri»i»f1  Wa«hingi<m  D»uy  M«'fry-Oi»-ll<niml, 
whUh  rrfldt*  Hit  follow*; 

Ahhoui^h  flr«>t  behlnd-the-«en#i.  oppcMltum  to  c^inatrlpiKm  came 
largely  trtym  Na/J  «n'i-BrMt»h  Conimunut  arnin  «^  ihffe  t*  no 
qti#«t'on  tijat  tho*e  (>|>f>o*:ri|r  tlie  bill  im»w  liave  rolled  up  •orn*-  vrry 
genuine  and  sincere  opinion  from  all  walk*  of  life  partuularty  Uie 
church*^ 

In  fact,  <ippoelllon  to  conherlptlon  wem«  to  be  one  thing  upon 
which  churches  of  almoxt  every  denomination  agree  and  thin  U 
prcbably  the  flrbt  time  that  both  Catholics  and  Methodistn  have 
woiked  together  on  a  vital  legislative  Ibsue 

Catholic  opposition  to  con^^crlptlcn  has  been  exprewted  by 
Msgr  Michael  J.  Readv,  who  Is  circulating  a  statement  from  the 
Catholic  bishops:  and  from  Father  Barry  OToolc,  who  expressed 
the  opposition  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  Arch- 
bishop John  T  McNicholas.  of  Cincinnati,  aiso  has  circulated  a 
pastoral  letter  urging  oppo»;ltion  to  the  bill. 

Protestant  opposition  has  come  from  Charles  B<i.s8,  whose  organl- 
Mtlon  Is  supposed  to  represent  8.000.000  Methodists:  Bishop  Wil- 
liam A  Ijiwrent^.  speaking  for  a  group  Inside  the  Episcopal  Church; 
and  also  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  over-all  Protes- 
tant  body. 

Outside  the  church  groups  the  Farmers  Union  In  several  States 
has  registered  opposition:  also  the  Railroad  Brotherhooda.  Also, 
thl.s  opposition  to  conscription  is  about  liie  only  thing  John  L. 
Lewis  and  BUI   Green   have  agreed   upon   for   months. 

Note,  however,  it  is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  these  very  well 
meaning  and  sincere  groups  are  being  used,  at  least  in  part,  by  a 
militant  backstage  group  of  pro-Nazi,  bundite  Isolationlste  to  serve 
their  own  tnterests 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  paragraph  of  this  article  an  admission 
is  made  that  the  opposition  to  conscription  "have  rolled  up 
some  very  genuine  and  sincere  opinion  from  all  walks  of  life, 
particularly  the  churches."  However,  in  the  postscript  accu- 
sation is  made  that  these  groups  "are  being  u.scd.  at  least  in 
part,  by  a  militant  backstage  group  of  pro-Nazi,  'bundite" 
isolationists  to  serve  their  own  intere.sts." 

The  authors  of  this  article  are  nationally  known  swear  art- 
ists, and  it  is  expected  tht-y  would  Join  other  columnists  and 
editors  and  publishers  of  controlled  newspapers  in  attempting 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  any  American  individual  or  group 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  present  peacetime  compulsory  con- 
scription b:ll  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  joining  with  other  relipious  denominations  in  op- 
posing the  present  conscription  b:ll.  I  rejoice  that  the  vet- 
erans' organizations,  the  Farmer.s  Union,  the  powerful  labor 
organizations  represented  by  William  Gret-n  and  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  the  strong  railroad  brotherhoods'  oiganiy.ations 
have  all  united  in  opposing  the  movement  to  Hitlerize  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  Charles  Boss.  who.  as  stated  by  the  authors 
of  this  article,  rtprrsents  a  given  number  nf  Methodists.  I  do 
not  know  Bishop  William  A.  Lawrence,  who.  the  authors  of 
this  article  state,  .speaks  for  a  group  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Federal  Council  cf  Churches,  the  over-all  Protestant 
body,  but  I  do  have  for  a  number  ol  years  a  personal  acquant- 
ance  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  M-sgr.  Michael  J.  Ready,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  who  so 
ably  presented  a  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  archbishops 
and  bi.shopsof  the  administration  board  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference  before  the  Committee  on  Militaiy 
Affairs  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  July  30.  1940. 

Monsignor  R<'ady  is  no  stranger  to  the  Nations  Capitol. 
He  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.     He  is  an  outstanding  Amcncan  citizen. 
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and  a  militant  leader  in  the  great  Cathol-.c  Church  he 
r"presen^  Hu  appearance  before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mmee  en  July  30  1940.  ^^s  at  the  direction  of  he  arc h- 
S^hops  and  bi^hop.  of  the  administration  board  of  the  Na- 
f'onar  CaThohc  Welfare  Conference,  pursuant  to  the  reso 
lut:on  adopted  at  their  peneral  meetme  November  16.  1939. 
in  s'  ^^lon  at  the  Catholic  University.  Washington. 

I  do  know  that  Archbishop  John  T.  McNicholas  of  Cmcin- 
nati  is  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Umted  States,  and  a  splend.d 

American  Citizen.  i,.,  fv,^ -crVii- 

Monsignor  Ready  was  joined  in  his  opposition  by  the  Right 
Reverend  G    Barry  OToole.  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee.    It  is  the  height  of  folly  and  hypocnsy 
.  to  insinuate  that  Monsignor  Ready  and  Monsignor  OToole. 
or  the  leaders  of  other  groups  who  have  registered  opposi- 
tion to  the  compulsory  conscription  bill,  as  being  used  by 
any  pro-Nazi,  bundite  isolationists  to  serve  their  own  inter- 
ests.    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  united  efforts  of  these 
organizations,  who  are  well  qualified  and  I  believe  speak  for 
the  inarticulate  masses  of  the  American  people,  will  play  a 
major  part  in  defeating  compulsory  peacetime  conscription 
now  under  consideration. 

Tliese  groups  and  countless  thousands  of  other  Americans 
recognize  that  the  bill  under  consideration  does  not  define 
or  state  what  are  the  dangers  which  gravely  threaten  the 
integrity  and  Institutions  of  our  country  in  a  manner  that 
calls  for  the  mobilization  of  all  men  of  the  Nation.  They  are 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  possibility  of  a  1-year  volun- 
tary enlistment  program  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to 

a  compulsory  one.  *   u  ♦  tv^ 

The  church  groups  especially  emphasize  the  fact  that  tnere 
is  no  provision  in  the  bUl  for  the  exemption  of  those  training 
for  the  ministry  nor  for  those  carrying  on  an  actual  min- 
istry in  religious  education  and  charity.    That  there  should 
be  an  exemption  for  ministers  of  religion  and  students  of 
theology  and  those  individuals  who  are  carrying  on  the  work 
of  Christ  in  their  respective  churches,  no  one  will  seriously 
deny     However   the  present  bUl  seems  to  pattern  after  the 
ethics  of  the  Blum  government  of  Prance,  which  has  now 
gone  to  destruction,  by  skillfully  omitting  any  exemption  of 
the  religious  bodies  or  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ  and  his  ministry.    It  is  rumored  that  the  present  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  amended  to  provide  for  such  an 
exemption  to  minimize  the  opposition  of  these  church  groups, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  support  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.    In 
the  light  of  the  direct  opposition  of   these  groups  against 
compulsory  training  in  peacetime.  I  sincerely  hope  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  be  swayed  by  this  sort  of  an  at- 
tempted compromise. 

It  is  well  that  the  issue  of  compulsory  military  training  in 
peacetime  be  considered  on  the  eve  of  the  Nation's  general 
election     This  issue  should  go  before  the  people  by  way  of  a 
referendum     It  certainly  will  be  an  issue  in  every  congres- 
sional district.    The  Nation  has  earmarked  billions  of  dollars 
for  national  defense.    For  the  past  10  years  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  has  been  expended  for  national-defense  purposes.    We 
are  not    as  some  of  the  warmongers  state,  a  helpless  Nation 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense.    Our  Navy  is  second 
to  none     The  morale  and  spirit  of  our  people  is  greater  thon 
any  nation  on  God's  earth.    The  experience  of  the  last  World 
War  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.    And  I  pray  to 
God  there  will  be  a  strong  determination  registered  again.st 
any  involvement  in  foreign  wars  or  any  attempt  to  Hitlerize 
the  country  by  regimentation  of  our  youth  in  forced  military 
activity      The  manpower  is  available,  if  a  voluntary  enlist- 
ment system  is  effected  and  decent  wages  are  paid  to  men  in 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country. 

In  June  1939.  I  took  occasion  to  protest  to  the  Congress 
against  the  official  visit  of  the  British  Kin«  and  Queen  to  the 
United  States.  I  stated  at  that  time  they  were  advance 
agents  for  a  new  world  war.  and  that  only  imperialistic 
Britain  would  drag  us  once  more  into  the  blood  business  of 
Europe     The  visit  of  the  British  King  and  Queen  was  step 


No  1  S^ep  No  2  was  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo.  Step 
No  3  is  already  under  way  in  the  proposal  to  send  50  of  our 
warships  to  Europe  to  engage  in  what  appears  to  be  a  hope- 
ipcc  fT\  t  prorisc 

The  proposal  for  compul.scry  military  co^-'^^^^-'P^'o"/"  P^^^f,^" 
time  has  the  earmarks  of  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  participation 
n  the  European  war  at  an  early  date.  Condemning  as  we 
do  the  methods  employed  by  Hitler  and  the  other  dicta  ors 
of  Europe  we  must  also  condemn  the  impenalisni  of  Great 
Britam.  which  assumes  in  fact  that  the  United  Statos  is  a 
mere  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  arc  compeUcd  to 
everlastingly  pull  her  chestnut.,  out  of  the  fire  when  she  meets 

a  formidable  foe.  ,  ,    „  ..  ^ 

In  view  of  the  hysteria  and  propaganda  now  sweeping  the 
United  States  unless  one  is  constantly  shouting  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  Empire  one  is  cataloged  as  a  pro-Nazi,  a 
Communist,  or  a  Fascist.     The  American  way  ol  h^'^nsca^n 
be  preserved,  and  our  free  Institutions  maintained  if  wc  show 
the  courage  to  adhere  to  the  warning  of  the  first  President  o 
the  United  States.  George  Washington,  in  steering  clear  of 
foreign  entanglements,  be  they  openly  or  secretly  arrived  at. 
1       The  opposition  to  the  present  compulsory  peacetime  con- 
'   scription  bill  is  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  decide  the  issue  of  national  defense, 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  cf  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  and  not  succumbing  to  the  pressure 
of  a  Wall  Street  international  banking  group,  who  met  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  and  care- 
fully laid  the  plans  for  the  present  regimentation  of  the  youth 
of  America  under  compulsory  conscription  in  peacetime. 


Pan-American  Airways  Begins  Important  Task  in 
National  Defense  l»reparations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  13.  1940 
Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cooperation  with  the  War 
Department  Pan-American  Airways,  one  of  the  most  mar- 
velous creations  of  our  modern  air-minded  age.  has  assumed 
an  important  function  in  our  national  defense— the  training 
of  Army  men  for  long-range  air  navigation. 

Year  after  vear  our  Government  has  paid  Pan-American 
Airways  millions  of  dollars  under  the  titl?  of  air-mail  sub- 
sidy to  carry  on.  extend,  and  strengthen  its  operations  in 
foreign  lands,  and  all  along  we  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  had  in  the  back  of  our  heads  not  only 
the  immediate  benefits  in  the  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce and  friendly  relations  among  nations,  but  also  the 
potential  service  that  Pan-American  Airways  might  perform 
in  the  cause  of  national  defense. 

Pan-American  Airways  is  making  good  that  promise  and 
assurance.  After  2  months  of  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  Pan-American  Airways  and  officials  of  the  War 
Department  the  company  has  established  at  Miami,  Fla..  a 
school  where  it  will  give  cadets  the  training  that  is  so  much 
needed  in  the  navigation  of  long-range  combat  planes,  such 
as  the  -flying  fortress."  In  its  operations  around  the  globe 
the  company  has  developed  its  own  technique  of  navigation 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  14  months  the  Miami  school  will 
be  able  to  turn  out  850  superbly  qualified  long-range  navi- 
gators Each  one  of  these  wiU  be  so  well  trained  that  the 
captain  of  the  flying  ship  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  will 
know  that  he  can  depend  on  his  navigator. 

The  Miami  school  will  not  bring  one  dime  of  profit  to  Pan- 
American  Airways.     It  was  founded  and  wdl  be  conducted 


as  a 


strictly   nonprofit  operation.     It    is   deeply   rooted   in 


patriotism,  harking  back  to  the  World  War. 
president,  and  C.   V.   Whitney,   chairman 


Juan  T  Trippe. 
of   the   board   of 
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Pan-American  Airways  were  World  War  pilots  and  most  of 
the  other  Pan-American  key  men  are  veterans  who  had 
active  service  In  the  aviation  branch  In  1917  and  1918. 

If  In  times  past  It  may  have  seemed  that  we  were  a  little 
extra  liberal  in  our  appropriations  for  foreign  air  mail.  I 
think  that  now.  when  the  war  clouds  are  lowering  and  the 
lightning  is  flashing,  we  may  be  comforted  by  the  assurance 
of  the  great  .service  which  Pan-American  Airways  is  capable 
and  willing  to  render  as  a  national-defense  factor. 

By  consent  of  the  House  I  submit  for  publication  In  the 
Record  a  news  release  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  Public 
Relations  Branch  of  the  War  Department  last  Saturday: 

ABUT     PLANS     TO     HAVE     850     LONG-RANGE     NAVIGATORS     TRAINED     IN      14 

MONTHS 

I  Was  DtrAETMENT. 

Pl'bijc  Relations  Branch. 

August    10.  1940. 

The  War  Department  aiuiounced  tcxlay  that  it  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Pan-American  Airways  Syst^-m  which  will  per- 
mit the  training  of  850  flieht-navlgatlcn  cadet.>;  In  long-range 
navigation  technique  during  the  next  14  monthe  The  first  class  of 
appreximati'iy  .SO  cadet-s  will  s-tart  training  in  Miami,  Fla  .  today 
(Saturday)  and  will  be  graduated  November  2.  1940  Tlie  course  l.s 
one  of  12  wei  ks  Tlie  second  clitss  cf  50  cadet.s  will  be  enrolled  on 
November  2.  1940  A  third  clas.s  of  50  will  l>e  enrolled  6  weeks 
later:  thereafter  plans  provide  for  classes  of  100  to  be  enrolled  at 
Intervals  of  6  weeks,  the  la'^t  class  to  start  on  Ottober  4.  1941  Army 
Air  Corps  officers  who  will  supervise  the  cadets  will  be  housed  with 
the  cadets  in  qu.-irters  made  available  by  the  University  of  Miami. 
Classrooms  are  al.-^o  provided  by  the  University  ( f  Miami. 

Pan-American  Airways  will  provide  the  instruction  and  all  neces- 
sary flight-training  facilities  on  a  nonprofit  contract  basis.  It  is 
using  some  of  its  most  experienced  personnel,  taken  from  trans- 
oceanic and  other  operating  divisions,  to  act  as  instructors  Miami 
was  selected  because  of  weather  conditions  that  permit  12  months 
cf  flying  during  the  year  and  also  because  it  Is  the  location  of  the 
Pan-American  Airways  System  base  school,  which  has  been  that 
company's  primary  training  ground  for  the  develupment  cf  trans- 
oceanic captains  and  other  flight  captains  who  arc  In  the  crews 
of  the  transoceanic  clippers  In  addition,  the  directlon-tindtng 
stations  covering  Florida  waters  in  conjunction  with  Pan-American's 
trans-Canbbcan  and  mter-Aincncan  services  provide  ideal  facilities 
for  the  training  of  flight  personnel  In  instrument  and  advanced  long- 
range  na\igation. 

Students  for  the  flight-navigation  course  will  be  selected  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  these  chosen  for  flying  cadets.  Candidates  t)e- 
tween  20  and  27  years  of  age  will  be  considered  for  the  course 
according  lo  their  educational  qualifications.  First  priority  will 
be  given  to  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities  who 
have  received  a  degree  in  engineering.  Second  priority  will  be 
given  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities  who  have 
had  mathematics  to  Include  plane  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigo- 
nometry Third  priority  will  be  given  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  at  lea*t  2  years  of  college  work  In  accredited  colleges  or 
universities  and  who  have  had  the  mathematics  outlined  for  the 
second  priority  group. 

Flight-navigation  cadets  completing  the  training  will  be  available 
for  assignment  to  combat  squadrons  as  members  of  crews  in  the 
flying  fortress  and  other  types  of  long-  and  medium-range  bombers. 

At  the  present  all  applications  for  appointment  as  flight-naviga- 
tion cadets  are  being  handled  directly  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  Munitions  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Air  Corps  training  detachment  stationed  at  Miami  for  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  the  cadets  undergoing  training 
Will  consist  of  Capt  F.  H  Goodrich  and  First  Lt  B  T  Carnahan 
and  two  noncommissioned  officers  from  the  Southeast  Training 
Center  at  Maxwell  Field.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

A  list  of  the  students  chosen  for  the  first  class  follows: 

Frederick  T    Albanesc.  9044  East  Prairie  Road,  Evanston.  111. 

Evan  Angel.  824  Avenue  T.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

John  Bryant  Armstrong    Boswell.  Oltla. 
-    Robert  T.  Arnoldus.  La  Grande.  Oreg. 

Charles  G    Bones.  2306  South  Fifty-ninth  Avenue.  Cicero,  ni. 

George  B    Berkowitz.  2930  Peabody  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Theodore  John  Boselll,   105  Audubon  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y 

Robert  Lewis  Brown.  139  East  South  Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

Richard  W.  Cease.  17  Oak  Street.  Trucksvllle,  Pa 

Leo  George  Clarke.  Jr  .   117  West  Elsmere,  San  Antonio,  TfeX. 

Meivin  Burdette  Cobb.  Cambridge    Idaho. 

John  Werner  Cox.  Jr..  1317  Central  Avenue,  Great  Palls,  Mont. 

Paul  E    Dawson.  2331  West  Eighteenth  Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Thomas  William  Pinnie.  635  Brmmhall  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Harold  Pulghum,  Terrell,  Tex. 

MerrlU  K.  Gordon,  Jr..  201  South  Third  Street.  Bozeman.  Mont. 

Merle   WiUard   HarrU.   4630   Beatty  Drive,  Riverside.   Calif. 

Norman  P.  Hays.  Turkeyford,  Okia. 

Arthur  Elkln  Hoffman,  6166  Kingsbury  Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jay  MAlcoIm  Horowitz,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


Robert   8    J'hnsm    2r?27   Delmar  Drive    Scsttlr    Wn'^h 

Jack  Edward  Jones    206  Roycroft  Avenue    liong  Bem  h    Calif 

Jf-hn    Jo*e]^h    Klvak     S.SC  C'ompton    Avenue.   Perth    Amboy,   N    J. 

Edmund  A   Koterwan  3639  Alabanvi  Avenue  8E    Washington.  D  C. 

Harold  T   L<mnard    1111  Fourth  Avenue  North.  Fargo    N    Dnk 

George  M    Msirkovlch.  2737  Magnolia  Avenue.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Edward  L    Marsh    85  Ctimberland   Street    Bangor    Mninr 

Harold  C   McAuliIT.  5582  Vesuvian  Walk.  Long  Beach.  Calif 

Harry  Clayton  McCtx)!.  3001  WcPt  Colorado  Avenue.  Colorado 
SpriDRs    Colo 

Willinm  F    Meeniigh.  861   Cauldwell  Avenue.  Bronx    N    Y. 

Rieha.'d   Arthur   Moore     1210   Chet^t-nut.    Duncan    Okla 

Louis  G   Mcslenor.  Jr  .  356  Twelfth  Street.  Monaca.  Pa. 

Antiioiiv  E    Oliver.  Smithers,  W    Va. 

Francis  Bernard  Rang.  2242  Twenty-eighth  Street.  Santa  Monica. 
Calif 

Joseph  A    P.HWls.  Jr  .  530  North  Eleventh  Street.  Crirvallls,  Oreg. 

Harry  Julius  Schrciber.  2416  Avenue  Q.  Galveston.  Tex 

Walter  E  Seamen.  Jr.,  55  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New 
York.  N    Y 

Robert  W    Snyder.  Jr  .  Box  103.  Kimberly.  Nev 

Charles  J.  Sievans.  127  West  Montralm  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carl  L  Stieg.  2023  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Astoria,  Long  I>land,  N.  Y. 

Homer  Roy  Taylor.  Box  19.  El  Campo.  Tex. 

Leroy  T.  Tempe;-t.  Fairfield.  Wa.'h. 

Robert    L     Tennies.    2620    North    Bartlett.    Milwaukee, 

Roger  H.  Terzlam.  1078  Amoros<T  Place.  Venice.  Calif. 

Berry  P    Thompson.  Judith  Gap.   Mont. 

Robert  A  'Trenkle.  Leroy.  Ill 

Russell    M     Vlfqualn.    524    Forest    Glen.    Ames    Iowa. 

George  A    Walthers.  870  South   Race  Street,  Denver.  Colo. 

William   Scott  Warner.   Richlands.   Va. 

Edgar  D  Whitcomb.  2577  Ninety-ninth  Street,  E'.mhurst,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  J.  Wicker.   801    Monroe  Street,  Abingdon.   Ill 

Carl   Richard   Wildner.   Bi  Ichertown   Rinid.   Amherst.   Mass 

James  PYanklin  Wilson.  Route  2.   Altus.  Okla 

Clarence  R.  Winter,  774  Nineteenth  Street.  Boulder,  Colo. 


Wis. 


A  Peacetime  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  14.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    MRS     CHARLOTTE    MANGUM.    SCHOOL    SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF   GRAHAM  COUNTY.  ARIZ. 


Mr.  MTRDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  days  of 
carnage  and  the  horrors  of  war  when  life  among  cullized 
nations  is  held  .so  cheaply.  It  Is  inspiring  to  hear  .such  a  story 
as  Is  related  below.  In  addition  to  due  honor  which  may  be 
accorded  this  lad  by  appreciative  organizaUons  taking  note 
of  his  heroism,  I  want  to  place  the  story  here  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  Inspiration  of  other  boys  throughout 
the  country  wherever  this  Record  may  come.  The  act  of  this 
unselfish  spirit  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Charlotte  Mangum.  county  school  superin- 
tendent of  Graham  County,  Ariz.    The  accoimt  is  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  real  case  of  heroism 
July  5,  returning  from  a  short  vacation,  William  Morternen 
and  family,  of  Thatcher,  met  with  a  very  tragic  accident.  Turn- 
ing the  curve  at  Florence  Junction,  they  were  sldefwiped  by  a 
car.  Their  car  overturned,  throwing  Mr  Mortensen  out  of  the 
Window  and  pinning  the  other  occupants  under  the  upturned 
car  which  Immediately  caught  on  flre.  Mrs  Mortensen  and 
Billy.  15.  began  fighting;  pushed  Lena,  II.  and  Bobby.  13.  out 
of  the  car.  Then  Billy  got  out  and  helped  pull  his  old  grand- 
mother out,  then  saw  his  father  lying  unconscious  with  his 
clothes  burning  on  him.  Billy  ran  to  him,  could  not  pull  him 
by  his  shoulders;  so  in  spite  of  flames,  he  jumped  astride  hU 
father  and  with  flames  lapping  up  his  legs,  arms,  and  across  hla 
chest,  he  dragged  his  father,  mch  by  inch,  away  from  the  burning 
car  to  soft  sand  where  he  first  put  out  the  fire  on  his  father. 
then  thought  of  himself  and  pulled  ofT  his  burning  clothes 

Billy  was  btimed  terribly  on  arms,  legs,  chest,  and  stomach. 
He  is  still  suflerlng  untold  agony.  His  bums  are  healing  slowly 
but  looks  as  if  most  of  the  flesh  is  off  the  right  shin.  The 
doctor  says  he  Is  out  of  danger,  but  may  need  grafting  where 
deepest  burns  are. 
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Mrs  Mortensen  was  the  last  to  get  out  of  the  car  apd  in  trying 
to  save  the  others  was  most  seriously  burned  Her  mother  died 
shortly  after  reaching  the  hospital.  Billy  showed  his  heroism 
and  unseltiflhnf-.'s  by  insisting  that  all  others  be  treated  before 
him  Nurses  and  everyone  were  too  busy  to  heed  miner  calls, 
and  Billy  in  spue  of  seriousness  of  burns  was  found  administer- 
Int?  a  drink  to  his  dyins;  grandmother.  The  nurse  said.  Why  did 
you  do  that?  You  shouldn't  move  from  yotu-  bed."  Billy  replied. 
••Grandma  was  pUading  for  a  drink  1  couldn  t  stand  to  have 
ber  suffer  when  I  could  help  her   ' 


EXPANSION    is    UNOFR    WAT 

Mr  Speaker,  with  each  passing  month  since  that  letter  was 
written,  more  than  4  years  ago.  the  need  for  decentralized  de- 
fense factories  has  become  more  apparent.  I  trust  protective 
action  in  the  expansion  program  will  bring  the  establishment 
of  defense  units  in  many  parts  of  America  which  are  removed 
from  our  borders.  It  is  not  too  late,  but  now  is  the  time 
as  actual  production  l>egins. 


Factories  fur  National  Defense  Should  Be  Decen- 
tralized; Aircraft  and  Allied  Industries  Should 
He  Located  Inland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Wcdnesdav.  August  14,  1940 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.      Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  days  I  have 
been  plea>-ed  to  read  that  officials  of  the  War  Department 
were  lookins  into  the  possibility  of  establishing  ammunition  | 
factories,  not  in  a  few  certain  localities,  but  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  United  States.  ' 

SHOULD    MOVE    1NI_*.ND 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  followinsr  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday  morning  in  the  Baltimore  <Md.) 
Sun: 

In  Europ?  decentralization  of  defen.^  factories  has  been  the 
rule  since  before  the  bes^inning  of  the  war.  It  Is  apparent  that  in 
spite  of  interceptlni?  planes,  balloon  barrages,  and  antiaircraft  lire, 
no  one  spot  can  be  made  safe  from  attack  Therefore,  the  best 
defense  Is  to  reduce  the  size  of  individual  target.s  by  spreadlnt;  the 
services  vital  to  defense  over  as  wide  an  area  as  Is  possible  If  one 
Is  knocked  out.  there  are  still  others  that  remain  In  operation. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States  would  Ignore  the  Ics- 
-"pons  taught  in  Europe  and  contine  the  war  industries  to  the  ccast. 
It  would  bi>  equally  foolish  to  locate  them  all  in  the  Middle  West, 
for  no  one  can  know  m  advance  from  what  direction  an  attack 
might  come  Should  it  come  by  way  cf  South  America  and  i.he 
Caribbean,  the  M'.ddle  West  would  be  as  vulnerable  as.  if  not 
more  vulnerable  than  the  East.  Proximity  to  raw  products,  rall- 
w^av  communications,  and  labor  .supply  must,  of  course,  play  a  part 
In  the  selection  of  sites  for  defense  factories.  But,  even  at  that, 
there  shruld  be  enough  choice  to  meet  all  reasonable  demi-nds. 
The  problem  if  it  ran  be  called  a  problem,  is  one  that  ouijht  to  be 
capable  of  settlement  In  conference  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  our  air- 
craft and  allied  industries  are  located  so  as  to  be  vulnerable 
to  possible  aerial  attack.  During  debate  on  the  House  floor. 
March  13.  1936,  I  sought  to  impress  my  colleagues  with  the 
need,  as  I  saw  it.  to  decentralize  our  armament  manufac- 
turing plants.     At  that  time  I  said: 

In  thl.-J  Nation  practically  every  concern  manufacturing  aircraft 
Is  located  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  due  to  the  danger 
from  attack  we  should  i{ive  serious  consideration  to  the  need  lor 
aircraft    development    Inland. 

ADVOCATED  IN    193  6 

Less  than  a  month  later.  April  3.  I  placed  in  the  Record. 
page  4923.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  i>ent  to  the  Pre.sident.  Similar  communica- 
tions were  directed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  to  the  chairmen  cf  the  House  Committees  on 
Military  and  Naval  AfTairs,  and  also  the  then  Director  of  Air 
Commerce.  In  that  letter  I  gave  the  names  and  locations  of 
factories  which  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  planes 
and  allied  industries.  Almost  without  exception  these  were 
located  near  the  coasts  of  our  country. 

In  the  final  paragraph  I  said: 

I  feel  Justified  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  calling  your  attention 
to  the  need  for  careful  studv  with  the  thought  In  mind  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  interior  and  more  inaccessible  sections  of  the  United 
States  our  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  enelnes.  firearms, 
explosives,  and  chemicals  because  the  picture  today  is  decide<ily 
dUlerent  ihau  it  was  even  5  years  ago. 


The  Basic  Issue  Is  Not  the  Third  Term  But  the 
Retention  of  Popular  (iovcrnment  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK    URKC;ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  14.  1940 


EXJITORIALS      AND      ARTICLE      FROM      THE      OREGON      DAILT 

JOURNAL 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  include  in  the 
extension  cf  my  remarks  two  editorials  appoarmc  in  the 
Oretion  Daily  Jcurnal  in  its  issue  of  August  9.  1940.  on  the 
thiid-term  issue  and  the  withdrawal  of  James  A.  Parley  from 
President  Roosevelfs  Cabinet:  alio  to  include  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal,  written  by  Mr.  R. 
Gitlings.    They  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal.  Portland.  Greg  .  of  August  9.  1940) 
The     Basic  Issvx  '  Is  Not  the  Third  Term  but  the  Retention  or 
FoPL'LAR  Government  in  the  United  States 
One  of  the  best  things  about  America  is  what  amounts  not  only 
to  the  right  but  the  authority  to  talk  right  cut  In  meetln'. 
And  for  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  same. 

After  which,  the  problem  Is  to  be  clearly  understood,  especially 
by  the  person  who  Is  so  preoccupied  by  what  he  Is  going  to  say 
next  that  he  gets  only  part  of  what  you  say. 

The  example  selected  for  today  of  speaking  frankly  but  not  accu- 
rately Is  the  letter  (elsewhere  printed)  from  E.  Bruce  Knowlton.  of 
Portland.  ,  .  , 

•As  I  understand  It,"  writes  Mr  Knowlton.  "the  Journal  is  now  a 
Republican  paper,  promoting  Wendell  Wlllkle.  Now  Just  come  out 
and  tell  us  which  ones  of  the  Roosevelt  laws  you  would  repeal." 

The  Journal,  from  the  beginning,  has  been.  Is  now.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  an  Independent  newspaper.  It  cannot  accept  the 
third-term  propo.'^al  for  President  Roosevelt,  believing  that  violation 
cf  the  antl-thsrd-term  tradition  strikes  at  popular  government  and 
creates  a  trend  toward  dictatorship.  Two  quotations  from  Presi- 
dent Rccsevelt  graphically  support  this  view. 

From  an  address  on  January  8,  1936.  and  repeated  on  April  21. 
1940   to  the  Young  Democrats  of  America: 

■Whatever  may  be  the  platform,  whoever  may  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  •  •  •  the  basic  l««ue  will  be  the  reten- 
tion of  popular  government  " 

From  the  message  to  Congress  March  4.  1939: 
"The  safety  of  the  system  of  representative  democracy  is.  In  the 
last  analysis,  based  on  two  essentials:  First,  that  at  frequent  periods 
the  voters  mu=t  choose  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  President:  and. 
second,  that  this  choice  must  be  made  freely:  that  is  to  say.  without 
any  undue  force  against  or  Influence  over  the  voter  In  the  exercise 
of  his  personal  and  sincere  opinion  " 

A  position  against  the  third  term  Is  without  reference  to  Mr 
Roosevelt  s  succes.s<jr  The  Journal  is  not  "promoting  Mr.  Wlllkle  " 
Mr    Wlllkle  has  yet  to  establish  his  claim  upon  tlis  Presidency. 

Nor  does  It  imply  a  desire  to  repeal  the  'Roosevelt  laws  '  The 
Journal,  In  1932  was  the  first  metropolitan  dally  en  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  support  Mr  Roosevelt  It  supported  him  again  in  1936 
It  supported,  and  does  now  support,  most  of  the  social,  banking,  ai.d 
labcr-relatlons  legislation.  Likewise,  the  national-defense  policy, 
the  trade-agreement  plan,  and  much  cf  the  public-wcrks  program 
'  The  protection  of  natural  resources  from  monopoly,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  edtication.  are  basic  In  national  welfare  That  the 
aged  should  have  pensions,  that  childhood  should  be  liberated  from 
commercial  toil,  that  workers  should  have  compensation  and  In- 
come during  involuntary  Idleness,  that  the  needy  should  have  re- 
lief, that  farmers  should  have  prices  commensurate  with  what  they 
have  to  pay  for  the  products  of  Industry,  are  as  s^und  from  ihi 
humanitarian  as  from  the  economic  viewpoint. 

But     '.uppcrting    these,    tiie    Journal,    nevertheless,    went    against 
the  properly  defeated  court-packing  plan,  deplored  the  feud  against 
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business,  advocated  Inbor-relatlons  amendment,  opposed  the  ten- 
dency to  regiment  free  enterprise  through  ovcrcentralizcd  govern- 
ment, and  warned  against  excessive  national  debt. 

Whoever  may  be  elected  President,  social  reform  will  not  stop, 
abuses  will  not  be  again  p>ermitied  It  Is  not  necessary  t<i  elect  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  a  third  term  to  defend  America  or  assure  propr^ss 

The  basic  issue  Is  the  retention  of  popular  government. 

F.\RLEY'S     Dei  AHTVRE     LoSS    TO     RoriSEVELT 

J:m  Farley  s  withdrawal  from  Pre.sident  Rjosevelfs  cabinet  closes 
n  New  Deal  chapter 

His  geniality,  method.  optlmLsm.  courage,  and  honesty  belong  to 
1932.  when  everyone  of  these  qualities  was  needed  in  the  leadership 
cf  America  back  toward  the  way  of  life  that  we  call  noimal,  pros- 
perous, and  free. 

He  was  ir.dl.-pen.sable  In  1936.  when  the  issue  was  the  continuance 
cf  the  rcc:;v(  ry  pr  >i;ram 

But  Jim  Firley  doesn't  belong  to  1940.  and  none  reallTcs  It  mnre 
than  he  He  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  third-term  ambition  He 
could  not  concur  In  the  unnecessary  machine  tactics  of  the  Chicago 
convention  H-  was  not  In  the  picture  which  showed  two  political 
bosses^ Mayor  Kelly  and  Mayor  Hague — seated  at  meat  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  cabinet,  one  of  them.  Mr  Wallace,  new  the 
Democratic   Vice   Pres;dentlal    nominee 

Jim  Farl -y  g  >es  back  to  private  life  withjut  a  smirch  upon  honor. 
Judgment,  or  reputatun  He  is  a  bigger  man  than  when  he  entered 
the  natinal  pclitica!  arena,  bigger  in  conscience  as  well  as  in 
ability.  May  he  command  for  himself  and  his  family  the  success 
that  lie  won  for  the  Ntw  Deal. 

The  Third-Term  History  Spfaks 
(By  R.  Gittlngs) 

In  Its  ess.^ntlals  the  anti-ihird-term  tradition  began  with  the 
Federal  Government — even  before  The  spirit  of  it  sprang  forth 
when  Washington  put  aside  the  offered  kmely  crown,  and  in  such 
terms  that  the  monarchial  Idea— at  least  under  that  name  -died 
cf  its  stern  rejection  After  his  8  years,  he  settled  the  matter  of 
Presidential  succession  as  decisively. 

Tlie  philosophy  underlying  the  antl-third-tcrm  tradition  Is  older 
than  recorded  history — as  old  as  human  nature  it.self:  for  It.  from 
hoariest  eld.  represents  the  revulsion  of  the  free  spirit  against  the 
grasp  for  power.  The  mo.st  ancient  recorded  expression  of  this 
revulsion  came  into  literature  more  than  2.000  y  urs  ago  Let  the 
Ebade  of  Plato  be  Invoked  to  say,  paraphrastlcally  of  a  Scripture 
he  never  knew  In  life.  "Before  Washington  was.  I  am"     And  then: 

"The  people  have  always  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
them  and  nurse  into  greatness.  •  •  •  This  and  no  other  is 
the  root  from  which  a  tyrant  springs;  when  he  first  appears  he  Is  a 
protector." 

This  language  Is  harsh,  but  it  assails  a  principle  whose  workings 
remain  the  same  in  kind  wherever  it  is  sought  to  materialize  it  In 
no  matter  what  mikl  degree.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  examples, 
none  so  illustrious    of  the  "protector"  turned  tyrant. 

■PEBPETVAL    REELIGIBILITY" 

Jefferson,  who  was  not  a  member  cf  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Cf  1787.  left,  m  his  correspondence  from  Paris,  where  he  was 
serving  as  American  Minister  to  France,  abundant  evidence  of  his 
deep  concern  over  the  provision  of  the  Con.^titutl^n.  sectif  n  1. 
article  2,  which  left  open  the  way  to  what  he  called  "perpttual 
leeligibility  ■  To  Washington  and  others,  he  wrote  that  he  dis- 
liked strongly  the  perpetual  reeligibility  cf  the  President."  fearing 
It  would  "make  that  an  ufflce  for  life,  first,  and  then  hereditary, ' 
onlv  hoping  that  "before  there  is  danger  of  this  change  taking 
place  in  the  office  cf  President,  the  good  .sen.se  and  free  spirit  of 
our  countrvmen  will  make  the  changes  (in  the  Constitution)  nec- 
essary to  prevent  It"  He  observed  that  the  natural  progress  of 
things  "is  for  llbrrtv  to  vield  and  Oovernm.nt  to  gain  ground," 
but  that  "as  yet  our  spirits  are  free."  But  he  warned:  "Our 
Jealousy  Is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited  confidence  we  all 
repose  In  the  person  (Washington)  to  whom  we  all  look  as  our 
President  After  him  inferior  characters  may  perhaps  succeed 
and  awaken  us  to  the  danger  which  his  merit  ha.s  led  us  mto- 
a  merit  that  has  blinded  our  countrymen  to  the  danger  of  mak- 
ing so  important  an  officer  reeligible." 

THE    PERIL    OF    LONG    TERMS 

Jackson,  in  two  of  his  annual  messages,  advised  so  amending  the 
Constitution  as  to  limit  th.e  Presidential  term  to  4  or  C  ye.i:s  In 
one  of  these,  he  discussed  the  public  disadvantage,  possibly  public 
peril,  in  lengthened  terms  of  office,  though,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  he 
was  speaking  only  of  apptjintlvc  offices;  but,  with  his  "4  to  6  vears" 
in  mind,  and  in  a  paragraph  just  preceding,  these  reflections  should 
seem  equally  to  apply  to  the  ofHce  of  President  There  are.  he  .-aid. 
"perhaps,  few  men  who  can  for  any  great  length  of  time  enjoy  cfflLe 
and  power  without  being  mere  or  less  under  the  Inlluuice  of  feelings 
unfavcrable  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  public  dutie>.."  one 
dancer  being  that  the  office  "Is  considered  as  a  spjeclrs  of  property. 
andGovernment  rather  as  a  means  of  promoting  individual  inter- 
ests than  as  an  Instrument  created  solely  for  the  service  of  the 
people  "  He  disposed  of  the  plea  of  "indi'pensability"  by  affirming 
that  the  duties  of  all  public  clficers  "are.  or  at  least  admit  of  being 
made,  so  plain  and  simple  that  men  of  Intelligence  may  readily 
qualifv  themselves  for  their  performance."  and.  further,  his  belief 
that  "more  Is  lost  by  the  lone  continuance  of  men  in  office  than  is 
generally  to  be  p.uned  by  their  osi>erience." 
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FBOM    BENTON    TO   PHYAN 

By  way  of  Interlude,  an  incident  In  La  Fayette's  memorable  tour 
of  the  United  States,  revifited  in  1825  Congress.  In  tyjMcal  Amen- 
can  enthusiasm,  proposed  n  $200  000  cash  gift  and  a  24  (KH)-ncre 
land  grant  in  Florida,  in  recocmtion  ot  his  services  in  the  R»volvi- 
tlcnary  War  Benton-- no  better  Democrat  lived-  quietly  remarks 
in  the  course  of  his  record  of  objections  la's-xl  in  Congress-  -objec- 
tions to  the  principle,  not  to  the  aiiu  unt  of  the  grants: 

"The  ingratitude  of  repuollcs  is  ihe  theme  of  any  declalmer;  It 
required  a  Tacitus  to  say  that  gratitude  was  the  death  nf  re- 
publics and  the  birth  of  inonarchies  ';  and  it  belongs  to  the  |>eople 
of  the  United  States  to  exhibit  an  exception  to  that  profound  re- 
mark— as  they  do  to  so  many  other  le.ssons  of  history  and  shiW 
a  young  republic  that  knows  how  to  be  grateful  witli.mt  bi  iiig  un- 
wise, and  is  able  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  wuhuut  giving  its 
liberties  In  the  discharge  of  the  obligation." 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1896  contained  this  plank: 

•  We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  ihls  Republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  <if  100  years,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded  and  have 
maintained  our  Governnient.  that  no  man  shall  Ix"  eligible  for  a 
third  term  of  the  Presidential  office." 

So  much  for  demncratic.  and  Democratic  Party,  attitude  from 
Jefferson  to  W.  J    Bryan. 


A  Code  for  Nationality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.   REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRKSENTATIVKS 
WcdTHsdau.  August  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.•:cnt  given  mc  by  the  House  to  extend  my  remark';  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  herein  an  rditorinl  from  the  Wa.'-hing- 
ton  Evening  Star  of  August  13.  1940.  entitled  "A  Code  for 
Nationality."  This  editorial.  I  think,  is  worthy  of  priu.-al. 
I  hope  you  will  read  it.  It  refers  to  H.  R.  9980,  that  ha.s  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Hou.se  Ccmniittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  without  objection  and  is  now  on  the 
House  Calendar  awaiting  consideration. 

(From  the  Wa^hlngtGn  Evening  Star  of  August  13,  1940) 

A  CODE  FOR   NAT10N.\LrrY 
Approved  by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturallzatlcn.  a 
bill   to  revise  and   codify  the   nationality   laws  of   the   United   States 
into    a    comprehensive    nationality    code    is    now    before    the    Hcu.se. 

Because  of  the  many  conflict.s  and  ambiguities  In  existing  laws,  and 
because  of  the  danger  that  through  the  laxness  of  the.se  ^tatute5 
"fifth  columnists"  will  gain  citizenship,  and  the  right  to  enter  the 
trnlted  States  whenever  they  please.  Congress  should  promptly  ap- 
prove this  measure,  thus  protecting  the  United  States,  in  the  words 
of  the  committee  report,  "against  addmg  to  Us  IxJdy  of  citizens 
persons  who  would   be  a  potential   liability   rather   than   an   asset." 

The  proposed  code  carries  out  the  recommendations  of  a  rvm- 
mlttee  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  S'ate,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  pursuance  of  an  Exwutlve  order 
Issued  by  the  President  on  April  25.  1933  The  House  conimiilee 
held  extended  hearings,  and  on  June  5  reported  :he  measure  to  the 
House,  adding  a  provision  s-trongly  recommended  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  greater  safeguards  against  subversive  activities  by 
persons  born  in  incorporated  teiTltories  of  the  United  States 

One  fault  in  the  existing  statutes  Is  that  while  aliens  may  be 
denied  entry  into  the  United  States  on  any  one  of  several  grounda. 
a  person  who  cnjovs  the  legal  status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  barred  from  this  country,  no  matter  how  long 
he  has  resided  abroad  Therefore,  a  naturalized  citizen,  for  ex- 
ample, may  return  to  his  native  land  and  establish  his  residence 
there,  and  still  enjoy  the  right  to  enter  the  United  Stales  at  will 
Because  of  "fifth  column"  activities  this  is  one  of  several  loop- 
holes that  should  Ije  plu^i'ed  now 

In  addition  to  defining  who  shall  enjoy  American  nationality, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  proposed  revisions  of  law  contain 
a  provision  under  which,  with  certain  8{)eclfled  excejitlons.  natu- 
ralized citizens  will  hereafter  lose  their  citizenship  If  they  reside 
continuously  for  3  years  in  the  foreign  countries  from  which 
Ihcy  came  In  the  cases  of  those  v.ho  reacquire  the  nationality 
of  their  states  of  origin  because  of  residence  therein,  the  expatria- 
tion perKxl  is  reduced  to  2  years  'Hiese  provisions  will  do  much 
to  bar  from  the  high  privileges  of  United  States  citizenship  those 
Who  are  not  Americans  in  character  and  sympathy. 
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Apart  from  the  desirabllltv  of  a  tightening  of  the  nationality 
laws  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  statutes  governing 
natlona'lty  brought  into  a  single  and  logically  arranged  code. 
In  recent  years  Federal  courts  and  Government  departments  have 
fMcod  unusual  difficulties  in  construing  nationality  law. 

By  providing  uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  and  by  repealing 
obsolete  and  conflicting  provisions  of  existing  stauites,  the  pro- 
poaed  code  v. ill  make  possible  a  better  and  a  mere  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  This  codification  of  nationality  laws  Is  a  part 
of  the  defense  program  that  should  receive  early  attention. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  14.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  much  interested  to 
find  out  in  the  morning  press  that  the  program  for  ccmpulscry 
military  training  would  be  delayed,  brcause  with  a  proper^ 
bill  for  voluntary  enlistments  passed  by  Congress  we  would 
ect  all  th*-  men  nec»'ssary  by  enlistment,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  upset  the  whole  economic  system  of  the  country 
by  drafting  people  for  military  training  and  service. 

Picm  a  study  of  the  population  of  the  different  States 
and  the  enlistments  from  January  1.  iy40,  to  June  30.  1940.  it 
shows  that  we  are  gettmg  the  quotas  that  we  are  asking  for, 
and  with  proper  adjustment  in  the  payment  of  reasonable 
wages  or  salaries  to  thase  that  might  enlist,  we  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  men  for  military  training,  and  for  service 
if  need  be  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different 
States  together  with  the  enlistments  from  January  1.  1940. 
to  June  30.  1940.  inclusive,  and  also  the  percent  of  enlist- 
ment.s  per  10,000  of  population.  The  population  is  based  upon 
the  census  estimated  for  1937  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
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AlalNima......... - 
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Vermont 

Virginia  
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l.UM 

1.I>I8 
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There  are  several  interesting  things  that  may  be  observed 
from  a  itudy  of  these  enlistments.  They  show  that  the 
strictly  rural  States  have  a  larger  percentage  of  enlistments 
than  the  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  caused  probably  by  rea- 
.•=on  of  the  fact  ihat  those  living  in  the  cities  receive  much 
lai-ger  compensation.'^  than  those  working  on  farms,  and  also 
that  tho.se  from  rura'.  communities  like  travel  and  excitement. 
The  enli.<;tments.  of  course,  are  less  in  the  States  where  people 
are  more  war-minded  than  in  others,  and  this  is  especially 
true  where  munitions  are  made. 

Wisconsin  is  known  as  a  place  where  the  people  are  peace 
loving  and  are  much  oppo.^ed  to  peacetime  con.scription.  Yet 
if  you  will  observe  from  the  table  you  will  find  that  Wisconsin 
has  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  enlistments  than 
thofe  States  bordering  on  it. 

The  Navy.  Air  Corps,  and  Army  all  have  their  quotas  filled. 
If  we  would  raise  the  wages  of  those  that  enlist  for  service  in 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  so  that  they  received  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  v.hat  we  pay  those  in  C  C.  C  camps,  or  wages 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  what  men  receive  who  are 
employed  in  other  industries,  of  course,  we  would  receive 
enlistments  far  beyond  our  requirements  or  even  our  expec- 
tations. 

At  the  present  time  no  Member  of  Congress,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  no  one  in  the  Nation,  knows  about  the  emergency 
that  Ls  claimed  to  exist  ano  which  requires  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  p?acetimes. 

In  making  thi.s  statement  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  gather 
the  impression  that  I  do  not  believe  in  proper  national  defense 
and  proper  training  of  youth,  but  I  believe  there  are  places 
where  it  can  be  done,  such  as  our  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  to  a  much  t)etter  advantage,  especially  for  youth, 
than  to  take  them  into  camp  where  they  are  trained  only  with 
the  thought  of  going  into  war. 


Deportation  of  Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

Of  CALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  14,  1940 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  7: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  7.  1940 1 

Thbbat  Chabceo  in  Bridges  Case — "Reds"  Wkuxd  Trt  To  Tie  Up 
Deportation   Ship.   Legionnaire   Declares 

Chicago.  August  6 — Communist  Party  leaders  have  threatened  to 
stop  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  director  cf  the 
C.  I.  O..  in  event  the  bill  to  deport  him  Is  passed  by  Congress  This 
statement  was  made  today  by  Homer  L  ChalUaux-.  director  of  the 
National  American  Commission  of  the  American  Legion,  before  the 
Chicago  Rotary  Club 

"The  latest  threat  from  the  Communist  Party  Is  that  "we  have 
machinery  to  make  It  Impossible  for  Bridges  to  be  deported  by 
boat,'  "  Cbaillaux  said. 

tTnON  CONTROL 

"They  mean  that  they  control  the  seamen's  union  on  the  west 
coast  and  u'lU  maJte  it  impossible  to  move  any  boat  on  which  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  ahlp  Bridges. ' 
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Chall'.aux  then  pointed  out  the  need  for  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  further  influx  of  alien  .saboteurs  He  told  the  proup  that  the 
Legion  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  asking 
for  the  deportation  of  all  alien  anarchists.  revoluticiUaUi,  suboteurs. 
habitual  drug  addicts,  and  criminals. 

vetoed  bill 

"That  bll  was  vetoed  by  the  President,"  he  said.  "The  expla- 
nation  vas    that    the   Secreuiry   cf    Labor   already   ha.s    that   ptiwcr. 

•"Madam  Prrkin.s  has  the  power — but  .she  didn't  use  It  In  the 
case  of  Bridges.     The  power  should  be  mandatory. 

■  We  have  learned  there  are  6.UO0  aliens  working  at  the  Panama 
Canal.  Any  1  of  the.se  6.000  could  put  the  Canal  out  of  com- 
mission and  might  be  an  agent  for  a  foreign  power.  We  know 
of  several  who  are  German  bund  workers.  Yet  the  late.st  news 
report  is  that  about  80  Nazis  have  been  removed.  What  about 
Uie  rest  of  them?  ' 


Dispo.sal  of  Destroyers  to  Knijland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK   MI.-^SOLRI 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKO  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   ST    LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CL.ARK  of  Mi.<;souri.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanlmou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Lcul.s  Po.st-Di.'^patch  of  Mond;iy.  August  12,  1940, 
entitled.  "The  Retired  Admirals  Sound  Off." 

There  bt^inp  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  12.  1940) 
the  retired   admirals  sound  oft 

Tlie  retired  admirals  arc  rushing  to  endorse  the  recent  ppeech 
by  the  retired  General  Pershing,  urging  that  50  American  destroyers 
be  .«ent   to  England. 

Admiral  Harry  E  Yarnell.  retired,  calls  for  sending  not  only 
destroyers  but  other  "necessan,-  typ>es  of  vessels"  for  British  defense. 
He  also  uirps  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  which  was  passed  to 
keep  America   out  of  war 

Adn-.iral  wmiam  H  Standley.  retired,  goes  even  beyond  the 
Yarnell  proposals  There  i.s  a  legal  barrier  to  transfer  of  the 
destroyers,  and  this  admiral  would  evade  it  by  having  Congress 
declare  a  national  emergency,  and  thus  give  the  Prr.sldent  'full 
powers.  Including  whatever  dlspcsltion  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
force  is  called  for  by  the  public  Interest." 

One-man  rule.  In  other  words;  one-man  decision  on  war  or 
peace — military  dictatorship  Tliis  is  a  shocking  proposal,  but  not 
surprising  from  .\dmiral  Standley.  retired,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
original  war  hav  k»  who  in  June  urged  that  this  country  declare 
war  on  Germany   at  once 

The  criticism  expressed  yesterday  In  Upton  Close's  article,  as 
to  retired  admirals  who  "have  forgotten,  their  history  and  training." 
Is  In  point  here. 

While  the  retired  admirals  are  expressing  bellicose  ideas  what 
are  the  admirals  on  active  duty  saying  about  the  destrcyer  deal? 
Thev  are  saying  nothing  pubilcly.  The  matter  has  become  so 
Involved  in  politics  and  intrigue  that  any  discreet  naval  man  still 
In  service  knows  better  than  to  pip  off  about  it. 

If  the  President  has  consulted  naval  officials,  their  statements 
have  not  been  made  public  One  clew  to  their  attitude  Is  available, 
however,  ar.d  Arthur  Krcck  cites  it  in  his  column  in  the  New  "i'ork 
Times 

The  clew  is  found  In  the  report  of  an  executive  sefslon  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the  committee  which  several 
months  ago  published  the  sharply  realistic  report  on  national  de- 
fense and  fureign  policy     Tlie  following  exchanizes  took  place: 

•Chairman  Walsh  When  was  the  decision  made  by  the  Na\-y 
Department  declining,  or  suggesting  that  the  Navy  Department 
Would  not  be  disposed  to  dlspos'.'  of  any  of  Its  destroyers.' 

"Cautain  Fishlr.  As  far  as  I  know,  day  before  yesterday  |  June  12, 
1940 1.'    •     •      • 

•Senator  LrcAs  Did  anvone  in  the  coordinating  department  or 
Kavy  Department,  discuss  with  you  the  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  destroyers? 

•'Ars.stant  Secretary  Compton.  As  soon  as  we  heard  the  rumor, 
na'urallv  Admiral  Stark  and  myself  dlscu.ssed  the  situation  and 
oetermmed   It   would    be   inadvisable.     If    we   were    asked   to   do   it. 


our  answer  would  be  No';  we  would  definitely  recommend  against 
it." 

This  shows  two  things:  That  the  destroyer  deal  had  been  talked 
about  for  a  long  time,  months  before  it  cume  into  the  open  with 
the  Pershing  broadcast,  and  that  the  naval  high  command  had 
taken  a  stand  against  it. 

The  Job  of  national  defeiise  is  tliat  of  the  olUcers  in  active  service; 
It  Is  not  tha^  of  the  retired  admirals.  We  pielir  to  think  that  the 
men  on  the  active  list  know  wliat  woik  is  cut  out  for  them,  and 
know  what  is  best  for  the  country. 


Enforcement  of  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Augv^H  5). 

1940 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  an  announcement  by  the  Depart - 
rent  of  Justice  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  so-caUed 
Hatch  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  announcement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  I>epartmcnt  of  Justice  announced  today  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  H.  Jackson  had  issued  a  circular  liisTructint,'  all  I'nited  States 
attorneys  that  the  Hatch  Act  adds  many  new  enactments  to  the 
criminal  code  of  laws  of  the  United  States  and  that  violation  of 
these  provisions  are  to  be  enforced   by  the  Department  of  Justice 

The  circular  points  out  that  penalties  of  $1,000  tine  or  1  year's 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  are  provided  for  the  following  types  of 
illegal  activity: 

•Intimidation  or  coercion  of  voters  in  Federal  elect  inns 

"The  use  of  official  authority  by  Federal,  and  in  some  cases  by 
State,  officeholders  to  interfere  in   Federal  election.';. 

'"The  promise  by  anyone  of  Federal  employment,  compensation,  or 
other  benefit  from  Federal  funds,  m  return  for  political  activity  or 
Bupport 

"Depriving  anyone  of  employment  ccmptn.satlon  or  other  bene- 
fits derived  from  Federal  relief  or  work-relief  funds  un  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  political  activity. 

"Soliciting.  as.<~ess'.ng.  or  receiving  subscripticnfi  or  contributions 
for  political  purposes  from  anyone  on  F'ederal  relief  or  work  relief. 

"The  furnl.'^hing  or  disclosing  or  receiving  by  anyone  of  iLsts  of 
persons  on  Fedeial  relief  or  work  relief  for  politicul  purposes. 

•The  u.se  by  anyone  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  work  relief, 
relief,  or  public  works  so  as  to  interfere  with  or  coerce  any  Indi- 
vidual In  his  right  to  vote. 

"The  annual  receipt  of  contrlbutlcns.  or  the  annual  expenditure, 
aggregatlnK  mure  than  $3,000  ooo  hy  any  political  committee  (Will- 
ful violation  of  this  section  involves  a  penally  as  high  as  $10,000 
and  imjjrisfinnient   for  2  years  )  ' 

nie  following  criminal  acts  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5  000  or  5  years'  imprisfjiiment : 

"The  making  of  an  annual  contribution  in  excess  of  $5,000  to  or 
for  any  campaign  for  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  randldate 
for  an  elective  Federal  office.  The  annual  limitation  likewise  ap- 
plies to  a  contribution  made  to  any  political  committee  or  to  any 
national  political  i)arty. 

"The  purchasing  of  any  advertising  or  articles  of  any  kind  by 
anyone  where  part  or  all  of  the  proceed-  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  or  for  any  candidate  for  an  elective  Federal 
office,  or  to  the  benefit  of  any  political  party  or  committee 

•  The  making  of,  or  promising  to  make,  a  contribution  to  any 
political  party,  committee,  or  candidate  for  public  office  by  anyone 
who  Is  negotiating  for.  or  performing  a  Government  contract" 

The  circular  points  nut  that  the  provl^i:.nh  of  sections  9  and  12 
of  the  Hatch  Act  which  restrict  the  political  activities  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  are  not  enforceable  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  are 
enforceable  administratively  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned  or, 
If  clvil-scrvlce  employees  or  S'ate  or  lr»cal  agencies  are  affected,  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Attorney  CJeneral  s  circuli'.r  further  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.'tice  will  not  attempt  to  answer  general  inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  Hatch  Act  In 
particular  RituaticnB  For  a  b'-ief  period  following  the  enactment 
of  the  original  Hatch  Act  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Department  to 
answer  such  general  inquiries  but  this  practice  waa  discontinued 
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some  lime  ago  Inasmuch  ^a  the  Attorney  General  la  authorized  by 
law  to  render  opinions  only  to  the  President  and  to  the  heads  or 
the  several  executive  departments.  „  »  », 

The  circular  speclflcally  notes  that  section  15  of  the  new  Hatcn 
Act  InctM-porates  Into  statutory  law  certain  determinations  of  the 
United  S'ates  Civil  Service  Commis.«lon  as  to  what  constitutes  po- 
litical activity  Civil  Service  Commission  Circular  Form  1236 
entitled  -Political  Activity  and  Political  AaeessmcnU  of  Federal 
Officeholders  and  Employees  '  which  describes  such  lUegal  activity 
U  available  at  the  United  States  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Wa*h- 
li-^ton.  D.  C  .  at  5  cents  per  copy. 


McNary  of  Fir  Cone— Willkie's  Running  Mate  From 
the  Forests  of  Oregon  Is  Great  With  Farmers 
and  Filberts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  14,  194Q 


KDITORIAL    FROM    THI     (PORTLAND)     OREGONIAN    AND    AN 
ARTICLE  FROM  LIFE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  permission  to  Include  an  editorial  appearing 
m  the  Oregonlan  of  August  10.  1940,  calling  attention  to  the 
biORraphlcal  article  of  my  fellow  Oregonian.  the  Honorable 
Charlis  L.  McNary.  appearing  In  the  Issue  of  Life  magazine 
of  August  1940.  written  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  I  also 
ask  leave  to  include  in  the  extension  this  £u-ticle  by  Mr.  Neu- 
berger.    They  are  as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  August  10.  1940] 
McNakt  at  Bom 

A  nearly  llfe-stze  portrait  of  Senator  McNart.  of  Oregon.  Bmlles 
from  the  cover  of  the  current  Issue  of  the  lUustrateri  magazine.  LlXe. 
On  inner  pages  Is  an  article  both  biographical  and  Intimately  re-    , 
vcallng   written  by  a  fellow  Oregonlan,  Richard  L   Neuberger.  I 

In  compliment  to  the  requirements  ol  such  a  elcetch.  Mr  Neu- 
berger naturally  goes  Into  the  official  life  of  Oregon's  senior  Senator. 
It  18  one  angle  that  the  public  already  knows  a  great  deal  about,  so 
the  part  of  the  text  that  reveals  the  Oregon  Senators  home  life  wlU 
likely  take  precedence  In  the  readers  Interrst. 

And  now  that  that  side  of  Senator  McNa«t  Is  so  ably  assembled 
in  text  and  llluBtratlon.  the  thought  comes  forward  that  his  Is  a 
private  life  rather  made  to  order  for  one  who  Is  runnUig  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  campaign  directors  are  a.<»  wise  as  they  pretend  to  be.  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  need  display  an  Interest  in  the 
common,  the  homey,  affairs  of  life.  Hence  they  are  pictured  pitch- 
ing hay  or  wearing  cowboy  regalia,  or  fishing  in  old  dud?,  and  so  on. 
Qenatcr  McNa«t  does  not  have  to  pretend.  He  te  a  practical  farmer, 
not  a  gentleman  farmer.  When  he  comes  home  from  the  capital 
he  comes  home  to  a  farm  to  be  a  farmer.  The  house  In  which  he 
lives  is  a  modest  white  bungalow  set  among  great  Ur  trees.  There 
is  a  big  fireplace  with  a  bean  kettle,  not  simply  ornamental,  that 
may  be  swung  over  the  blazing  hearth.  An  ordinary  rural  mall 
delivery  bos  is  the  sole  marker  of  the  entrance  to  the  farm.  The 
dog.  and  a  prized  dog.  too.  is  a  commonplace  animal.  There  are 
Uoui  m  the  farm  creek  and  nesting  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

Not  one  Item  In  all  this  is  staccd.  It  has  the  genuineness  of 
many  years  of  preference  and  standing  If  it  be  true  that  Interests 
such  as  these  are  political  assets.  It  may  be  said  that  net  only  does 
the  Oregon  Senator  possess  them,  but  that  they  are  so  fundamental 
with  him  that  a  story  about  him.  simply  told,  cannot  but  reveal 
them. 

I  Prom  Life  for  Augtist  1940] 

McNast  op  Fir  Cowi— Wh-lkhs  Runntnc  Mate  From  the  Fonrsr 

or  Orxcon  Is  Grtat  WrrH  F.oiMixs  and  Filbekts 

(By  Richard  L.  Neut)erger) 

Under  no  circumstances  would  CuAaos  Linta  McNa«t  ever  live 

for  11  years  In  a  New  York  City  .ip.irtment  house  Uke  his  running 

mate    on    the    Republican    national    ticket.    Wendell    L     WUlkie. 

Crowds  and  big  cities  annoy  him     McNa«t  considers  even  the  half- 

mUlicn  people  of  Wa&hlngton.  D    C.  too  many   in  one   place  and 

is   pained    by    the   confusion    and   stir   of   the   capital.      As   soon    as 

Con«res>s    adjourns    and    he    Is   sure    his    good    friend    Franklin    D 

Rcxiserclt  dees  not  need  hira  fcr  Wl.ite  Hiuse  ccnfercnce.s.  McN.^ry. 

who   is  Republican  minority  leader  m  the  Uniud  States  SecaU:. 


boards  a  limited  train  for  Fir  Cone,  the  300-acrc  Oregon  nut-and- 
prune  farm  where  he  was  born  66  years  ago. 

Crossing  the  continent,  he  likes  to  sit  in  the  observation  car 
and  watch  the  farms  fl;ish  past— Indiana's  cornfields,  the  dairy 
pa.stures  of  Wiscon.sui.  the  broad  whe«t  ranches  of  the  plains 
Idaho's  swaving  rows  of  potato  plants,  and  at  last  the  orchards  of 
the  Pacific  "'!<  pe  Often  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  Journey  with 
a  pocketful  of  notef*  scribbled  on  railroad  statlonerj-  about  farm 
conditions  he  has  noted  along  the  line. 

Improving  the  farmer'?  life  has  been  McNarts  dominant  con- 
cern since  he  entered  the  Senate  23  years  ago  and  immediately 
asked  for  a  seat  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Preoccupation 
with  his  own  specialties,  walnut  and  filbert  trees,  gave  a  'Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  Washington"  touch  to  his  first  interview.  A  re- 
porter    inquired     what     Interested     him    most.       "Nuts.      replied 

McNart.  ^  ^  ^ 

From  the  start  McN.\rt  let  bounties  for  the  farmer  take  prece- 
dence over  party  regularity.  He  attended  the  meetings  called  by 
Brookhart  Norris.  and  other  Corn  Belt  insurrectionists.  Despite 
G  O  P  pleas  In  behalf  of  private  enterprise,  he  proposed  Govern- 
ment transmission  lines  to  carry  Government  hydroelectrlclty  to 
unlighted  farms  Last  year  he  confounded  many  of  his  Republican 
followers  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  attack  on  New  Deal 
extravagance  when  he  steered  through  the  Senate  a  $400  000.000 
addition  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations  requested 
by  the  Democratic  President 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Republican  Party 
wanted  McNary  thrown  out  as  S«>nate  leader  because  of  his 
heresies.  At  the  recent  Republican  National  Convention  in  Phil- 
adelphia, however.  Wendell  Wlllkle  and  his  advisers  consulted  the 
results  of  the  last  two  Presidential  elections  and  decided  that 
McNart  was  precisely  the  type  who  had  to  be  kept  In  party 
councils  at  all  cost.s  Perceiving  that  not  since  1928  have  the 
Republicans  picked  up  a  single  electoral  vote  west  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio border,  they  concluded  that  McNaht  for  Vice  Presl- 
ident  would  strengthen  GOP  chances  In  the  2,500  miles  between 
there  and  the  headlands  of  the  Pacific 

Geographical  qualifications  aside,  McNart  Is  an  Important  asset 
to  the  Republicans  because  for  14  years  he  has  been  a  symbol  of  un- 
stinted Federal  help  for  agriculture  The  McNary-Haugen  bill,  with 
Its  equalization  fee  for  grain  farmers,  which  he  originally  Intro- 
duced in  19'26.  provided  the  lexicon  for  practically  all  subsequent 
discussion  of  the  farm  question  It  showed  farmers  the  door  to  the 
United  States  Trea.<ury  and  started  in  McNart  s  direction  more  mail 
from  rural  dtstrict.s  than  is  received  by  any  other  Senator.  "The 
McNary-Haugen  fight."  wrote  Gen  Hugh  S  Johnson  a  few  months 
ago.  "made  the  country  conscious  of  the  farm  problem  and  the 
farmers  conscious  of  Senator  McNart  " 

McNart  is  a  specific  antidote  for  all  political  handicaps  the  No.  1 
member  of  the  ticket  carries  Into  the  campaign,  particularly  west 
Ol  the  Mississippi.  Willkle  has  been  the  head  of  a  far-flung  utilities 
empire,  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation,  and  became 
a  national  figure  waging  Its  battles  against  the  competition  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  McNary  has  been  the  most  consistent 
Rfpublican  Senate  supporter  of  T  V  A  and  was  scolding  the  Power 
Trust  In  the  days  of  CooUdge  normalcy  Willkle  has  said  It  Is  "un- 
economic and  fallacious"  for  the  Government  to  construct  power 
drms.  His  running  mate  Is  the  sponsor  of  the  576.000-horsepower 
cclossuf  that  cost  Uncle  Sam  $75,000,000  to  build  at  Bonneville  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Willkle  favored  all  aid  to  England  and  France  short  of  war.  Mc- 
Nart Is  one  of  the  Western  isolationists  who  opposed  txjth  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  and  delivery  of  American  military  equipment 
to  the  Allies  G^rdell  Hulls  reciprocal-tmde  treaties  get  Willkie's 
O  K  McNart  claims  the  Hull  tnatles  have  weakened  the  agricul- 
tural market  and  he  persuaded  a  preponderance  of  Western  Sena- 
tors. Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  to  vote  against  their  exten- 
sion. 

Willkle  has  been  critical  of  excessive  Government  spending  ana 
believes  prudence  In  this  resjsect  would  be  a  go-ahead  signal  to 
btislness  As  earlv  as  1918  McNary  began  getting  reelected  by  tell- 
ing the  home  folks  how  much  Federal  money  he  was  wangling  for 

Oregon. 

As  to  whether  a  President lal  candidate  and  a  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  shcxi'd  present  quite  such  a  complete  contrast,  opinions 
differ  "Mr  McNapy  Is  an  unhappy  choice  for  Vice  President."  de- 
clared the  New  York  Times,  "because  In  many  of  the  things  that 
matter  most  Mr  McNary  s  vle*s  are  the  complete  negation  of  Mr. 
Willkie's  views."  The  St  Louis  Post-D;spatch  maintained  that  the 
very  circum-stance  to  which  the  Times  objected  was  evidence  that 
"In  choosing  his  running  mate.  Mr  Wlllkle,  the  amateur,  has  made 
a  decision  qtitte  worthv  of  a  profession al" 

Wendell  Willkies  selection  of  McNary  as  a  running  mate  un- 
questionably ImpelhHl  the  President  to  ch<x)se  Henry  Wallace  Until 
McNary  wa«  put  on  the  Republican  ticket  Wallace  had  been  so 
far  behind  the  other  Democratic  poaslbllitles  they  could  not  com- 
municate with  h  m  even  by  smoke  signals.  Many  party  leaders 
had  not  considered  him  at  all 

Then  the  New  Deal  hegemony  decided  that  the  paramount 
qualification  of  the  Presidents  running  mate  had  to  be  ability 
to  challenge  McNahys  appeal  to  the  farmers  Only  the  Secreuiry 
of  Agriculture  seemed  capable  of  this  feat,  and  WaUace  was  thru.st 
upon  an  unwUling  Democratic  convention.  A  western  delegate 
eecond'ng  his  noir.ination  shouted,  "Henry  s  our  answer  to  Charley 
McNary!"    The  Wallace  choice  came  alter  reports  had  beeu  heard 
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In  Wa^hlncton  of  small-town  movie  audiences  in  rural  districts 
who  sat  silently  through  news-reel  speeches  by  Roosevelt  and 
Wilkie  and  then  applauded  lustily  when  McN.^rt  appeared  on  the 
screen. 

m'nary's  advice  to  talkattve  wh-lkie 

McNarys  advice  to  WUlkie.  when  they  met  for  the  first  time 
after  their  nominations,  was:  "Don't  forget,  young  fellow,  in 
politics  you  11  never  be  in  trouble  by  not  saying  too  much"  In 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Senate.  McNary  has  yet  to 
deliver  an  oration.  High  on  his  list  of  taboos  are  crescendos. 
grandiloquence,  and  windmill  gestures.  He  listens  to  voluble  col- 
leagues with  amused  tolerance  His  own  remarks  are  uttered  In 
placid,  matter-of-fact  tones.  "If  Charley  Mac  ever  really  gets 
excited,""  says  Senator  Worth  Clark,  of  Idi.ho.  "Ill  run  for  the 
door,  because  111  know  the  Capitol  dome  is  coming  down" 

Other  Senators  go  to  McNarys  office  for  counsel.  At  sessions  of 
the  Republican  cauctis  he  quiets  down  Senators  itching  to  fire 
oratorical  fusllades.  He  listened  to  VANDENBrnc  rehearse  a  sp>eech 
one  day.  then  said:  "That's  fine.  Van.  only  don't  deliver  it  again" 
McNarys  serenity  enables  him  to  Judge  politics  from  a  peculiarly 
detached  perspective.  This  calmness  has  given  McNary  a  constant 
strategic  advantage  over  Ai.ben  W  Barkley,  the  bumbling  Ken- 
tucklan  who  leads  the  Senate  majority. 

With  a  perky,  half-sardonic  smile  McNary  admits  political 
maneuvering  is  "as  enjoyable  as  golf  and  con.'-lderably  less  ex- 
pensive" He  gets  a  malicious  pleastire  out  of  instigating  em- 
barrassing legislative  proposaLs.  occasionally  labeled  '  demapogucrs  " 
and  then  watching  Barki.ey  and  the  top-heavy  Democratic  ma- 
jority struggle  to  find  a  safe  retreat  A  favorite  form  of  this  wile 
Is  to  up  an  old-age  pension  minimum  or  Insert  a  union  wage- 
scale  clause  in  a  housing  bill  The  23  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
can  enthusla-stlcally  back  the  "demagoguirs "  but  the  ma)oriiy 
party,  faced  with  responsibility,  must  either  vote  them  down  or 
find  more  money. 

In  spite  cf  his  partisan  finagling,  party  ties  fall  to  shackle  McNart 
on  issues  affecting  agriculture  The  Ropubilcans.  as  sworn  enemies  of 
New  Deal  socialism,  are  in  an  awkward  position  when  their  leader 
demands  thnt  peoples  utility  districts,  organized  by  farmers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  be  given  prior  claim  over  power  companies  to 
the  Juice  from  B.inneville  Dam  Every  sj  cftrn  Republicans  out- 
side the  Senate  wonder  publicly  why  the  party  does  not  acquire  a 
leader  there  who  is  a  Ropubliran  first  and  a  farmer  s-cnnd  That 
the  party  has  not  d  jnc  so  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  McNary 

riR   CONE.    HIS    HOME    AND    INSI'JRATION 

Fountalnhead  of  McNarys  fervid  allegiance  to  agriculture  is  Fir 
Cone,  the  farm  the  Senator'.--^  pioneering  grandfather  from  Tennes.see 
homesteadod  in  1845  at  the  end  of  the  Oregcn  Trail  F.r  Cone  Is 
In  a  timbered  pccket  5  miles  from  the  State  capital.  Salem  (popu- 
lation 30  744).  and  19  miles  from  the  settlement  of  Champoeg.  where 
frontiersmen  organized  the  lir-^t  prcvl.slonal  government  in  the 
sprawling  Columbia  Basin  A  hundred  acres  of  it  arc  in  walnuUs. 
fO  in  filberts  and  50  In  cherrle.-  and  prunes  Dcuglas  firs  175  feet 
h'gh  that  were  prov.ing  before  the  di.scovery  of  America  cover  the 
cth?r  hundred  acres  Cones  plunk  on  the  roof  of  the  $6  000  whlte- 
fhiPgled  bungalow  that  the  Senator  and  his  wife  built  In  1<J26  and 
fitt.  d  with  cnly  one  spare  room  so  they  could  not  be  harasstd  by  a 
house  full  rf  guests  Tiny  fir  trees  are  carved  m  the  green  shutters 
Back  of  the  bungalow  Is  a  playhouse  that  DaVid  Lynn  Architect  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  designed  for  the  McNarys  5-year-old 
adapted  daughter.  Charlotte 

Around  the  bungalow  in  a  flr-rlmmed  curve  twists  Claggett 
Creek,  nam-.-d  for  the  Senator's  ox-dnving  maternal  grandfather. 
Charles  Claggett  Rainbow  trout  lie  in  Its  riffles,  and  from  a  lonely 
stump  en  shore  McNary  s  best  friend,  the  late  S.-nator  Jim  Couzens, 
multlmiUlcnalrc  progressive  Republican  from  Michigan,  caught  his 
first  fish  A  d  zen  times  at  Fir  Cine — knocking  golf  balls  acros,s  the 
putting  green,  sauntering  in  the  arboretum  of  evergreen  trees  which 
may  some  day  Xn-  deedid  to  the  State  cf  Oregon,  rowing  a  little  white 
skiff  down  toward  the  Willamette — Couzens  tried  to  convince 
McNary  he  .should  run  for  President  and  promi.'-ed  to  finance  the 
campaign  to  the  limit  Twice  he  offered  to  make  out  a  check  for 
$100,000  right  then  and  there.  "No  use;  can  t  be  done,  Jim,  '  was 
the  inevitable  reply 

As  he  lopes  around  his  farm  with  a  long  hiker's  stride.  McNary 
opens  his  Jackknlfe  and  Jerks  up  weeds  McNary  is  fus.^y  about  his 
looks  as  well  as  Fir  Cones  Never  on  the  farm  is  he  without  a  tie. 
generally  a  stubby  black  or  red  bow.  He  constantly  flicks  imaclnary 
dust  from  his  shoes  His  neighbors,  to  whom  he  is  "Charley  Mac. ' 
consider  him  a  country  squire  rather  than  a  bona  fide  dirt  farmer. 
alUiough  Zero  Polaire.  master  of  the  Salem  Grange,  says  he  is  wiser 
in  the  wnvs  of  farming  than  anyone  el.se  In  the  valley  Other 
orchardlsts  come  to  Fir  Cone  for  seeds  and  advice  Before  they  go 
the  Stnator  ladles  them  out  a  dish  of  the  beans  which  he  boi's  with 
molas«^s  in  the  kettle  that  hangs  in  the  fireplace  cf  the  18-by-24- 
foot  living  room 

McNart  was  the  first  farmer  in  Oregon  to  plant  filberts  on  any 
considerable  scale  and  wrote  articles  about  the  innovation  for 
local  farm  papers  He  developed  the  Imperial  prune  the  largest  on 
the  market,  and  sent  pits  all  over  the  world  The  same  pickers 
have  come  to  his  place  for  8  years.  Most  of  them  are  nearby  ranch 
hands  A  few  are  migratory  laborers  who  hit  U  S  99  every  summer. 
Thev  average  approximately  $4  50  a  day  and  do  better  uhen  the 
tr<^s  are  heavv  McNary  takes  Juvenile  pride  in  Fir  Cone  and  keeps 
a  scrapbook  of  poems  he  things  descriptive  of  iU  landscape. 


McNary  spends  his  mornings  outdoors  In  the  afternoon,  unle^ 
he  has  visitors,  the  Senator  reads  Stacked  on  the  living-room  table 
behind  a  picture  of  Indian-fi^ihtlng  Oen  Nelson  Appleton  Miles  are 
the  books  the  Senat<ir  has  been  reading  lately  -  Edward  Bellamy's 
venerable  Looking  Baickward  (for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time).  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  by  United  States  Amba.ssador  to  Chile  Claude  O 
Bowers,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  Since  Yi>sterday,  a  first  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  western  frontier  poet  Sanuiel  Simpson,  the  Sun- 
bonnet  Babies  by  Eulalie  Oseotid  Grover,  read  aloud  to  Charlotte  at 
evening,  and  volume  III  of  Our  Times  by  Mark  Sullivan 

Cornelia  Morton  McNary.  enthusiastic  and  youngish,  thinks  hor 
husband's  reading  selection  too  serious  and  buys  him  detective  fic- 
tion and  lirht  novels,  which  he  tosses  aside  She  met  the  S»'naior 
at  a  small  dinner  party  in  Washington,  where  she  was  living  with 
I  her  father,  a  United  States  Army  major  Tliey  were  ninrrltd  2  days 
before  the  end  of  1923  In  Chicago  A  descendant  of  Editor  Horace 
Greeley.  Mrs  McNary  now  believes  her  ancestor's  advice  to  go  west 
was  good. 

HE    WORKS    HIS    WAY    THROl'GH    SCHOOL    AND    COLLBCS 

McNary  s  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  Ralem  mer- 
chant, was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  In  1918  The  year  he 
was  married  was  also  the  year  he  went  into  ptililics  and  b»*came 
a.S6istant  to  his  elder  brother  John  who  had  been  elected  district 
attorney  of  the  county  Both  McNary  boys  had  scrambled  hard 
for  legal  educations  with  not  much  help  from  their  inheritance 
Charles,  born  on  the  farm  June  12,  1874,  put  himself  through  high 
school  working  in  a  tree  nursery  in  Salem  fur  $1  lo  a  day  While 
prubbing  in  the  loamy  s-oll  he  could  watch  members  of  the  legis- 
lature going  Into  the  S:ate  capivol  across  the  street.  This  first 
contact  with  politics  lmpre.s>sed  on  him  the  fact  that  a  politician's 
lot  was  easier  than  a  workman's. 

One  of  McNarys  friends,  a  young  fellow  his  age,  named  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  had  been  living  In  Salem  with  relatives,  had  pone  to 
Stanford  University  and  found  work  In  a  laundry.  McNary  de- 
cided he  could  do  what  Hoover  had  done  He  went  to  California 
on  a  lumber  boat  and  earned  his  way  at  Stanford  waiting  on  tables. 
His  long  arms  could  hold  three  platters  of  stew  at  once.  Law 
clas<:e.s  and  his  limited  finances  pave  him  little  chance  for  s<irlal 
activities  McNary  came  home  from  Stanford  In  1898,  passed  the 
bar,  played  first  ba.«e  on  the  Salem  ba^fball  nine,  and  pushed  a  cart 
In  the  volunteer  fire  department  He  and  hts  brother  ran  the  county 
prosecutor's  office  for  a  while  and  later  built  up  a  substantial  legal 
practice  liandllng  property  transactions  lie  attended  the  Baptl/st 
Church  and  taught  real  property  at  Willamette  University,  a  local 
Methodist  college 

Middle-of-the-road  propensities  soon  began  to  stick  out  all  over 
McNart  He  did  Republican  precinct  work  but  led  a  revolt  In  the 
Salem  commercial  club  against  the  chcktng  off  of  waterfalls  by 
private  power  companies  Althoiiph  he  supported  the  Initiative  and 
referendum  and  other  progressive  movements  then  stirring  In 
Oregon  he  never  scocjted  off  with  the  Proeres.>-ives  when  they  put 
up  Independent  candidates.  Tills  policy  he  has  always  followed, 
deeming  it  wiser  to  work  for  reform  from  within  the  party  than  to 
stalk  away  and  abandon  the  party  machinery  to  the  reactionaries. 
In  1913  a  Democratic  Governor  appointed  McNart  to  a  vacancy  on 
the  State  supreme  court  and  a  year  later  he  ran  at  the  polls  to 
retain  th«-  post  After  9  agonizing  weeks  of  recountB  in  all  36  of 
Oregon's  counties,  the  result  was  Charles  L.  McNart.  34.608  votes, 
and  Henry  L.  Benson.  34.609 

War  at;ltation  hastened  the  death  in  1917  of  ailing  United  States 
Senator  Harry  Lane,  of  Oregon,  one  of  the  six  "willful  men"  who 
voted  In  oppasltinn  to  America's  participation.  McNart.  then 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  satisfied  the  mam 
requirements  of  a  successor  He  got  the  appointment  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  to  the  full  term,  campaigning  on  a  platform  of 
preferential  homestead  rights  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  women's 
suffrage,  help  for  the  small  farmer  more  irrigation  projects  for 
Oregon,  and  vigorous  prosecution  ol  the  war    "to  crush  autocracy." 

almost   Birr   not  QCTTE   an    INSfTlCENT 

Most  of  McNart '8  career  In  the  Senate  has  been  sjjent  in  the 
neutral  territory  separating  the  G  O  P  conservatives  and  insur- 
gents Often  he  was  the  only  liaison  t>etween  the  two  encamp- 
ments He  has  hovered  most  of  the  time  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Republican  left,  backing  Government  operation  ol  the  Muscle 
Shoals  power  plant  which  would  one  day  hv  the  first  unit  of  the 
T  V.  A  and  cause  Wendell  Wlllkle  a  lot  of  trouble  "Vet  he  never 
thought  of  bolting  the  party  when  the  elder  La  Foliette  ran  on  a 
Progressive   ticket   in    1924. 

Economy,  In  practice  if  not  In  theory,  went  out  the  window  early 
in  McNart's  Senate  career.  One  year  his  campaign  literature 
shamelessly  advised  constituents  exactly  "what  this  Influence  and 
tills  prestige  of  Senator  McNart  means  to  Oregon's  future  wel- 
fare: " 

"It  means  government  funds  for  Oregon's  agricult viral,  livestock, 
and   fruit   industries. 

"It  means  Government  funds  to  build  Oregon's  public  roads, 
forest  roads,  and  trails. 

"It  means  Government  funds  to  harness  Oregon's  streams  and 
convert  them  Into  p<jwer  to  grind  Its  grain,  spin  Its  wool,  and  turn 
Its  wheels  of  industry 

"It  means  Government  funds  to  preserve  and  develop  Oregon's 
fishing,  game,  and  .scenic  rewjurces. 

"It  means  Government  funds  to  transform  Oregon's  arid,  swamp, 
and  logged-off  lands  into  orchards  and  fleldi.  of  grain. 
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"It    means    Government    funds    to    Improve    Oregon's   rivers    and    i 
to  make  lis  harbors  into  ports  of  the  first  '"a^^'J"*^  _    .    „ff„blUtv 

McNary  applies  to  Washington  the  same  unruffled  affability 
th^t  ha."  suc?^ed  in  his  home  State.  He  Is  a  conciliator,  ready 
24  houTs  a  SaT  to  forgive  and  shake  hands.  He  had  a  cordial 
vtslt  at  t^e  White  Ho\isc  the  afternoon  after  Calvm  CooUdge 
vPtoed  the  McNary-HauKen  bill.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  has  an- 
nou^  the  rS  of  arsenate  roll  cUl.  McNart  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  forgets  who  voted  which  way  and  why.  H^frlend- 
th'p  exaictT  no  Ideological  prerequisites.  He  strolls  about  the 
Senate  bending  over  the  white  head  of  Carter  Glass  one  minute 
and  giving  Gerald  Nye  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  shoulder  the 
next  He  Is  wary  of  any  political  caldron  that  threatens  to  boil 
over  into  personal  animosities.  He  ducked  a  vote  on  the  Supreme 
Court  appointment  of  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  Although  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  a  third  Urm  for  any  President,  he  squelched 
as  Ill-mannered  an  attempt  to  haul  the  Senate  Into  the  rumpus 
with    a   resolution    almtd    agalnbt    a    third    term    for    Franklin    D. 

This  deference  to  personal  amenities  has  bridged  many  political 
cha'^ms  When  McNart  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  a  warm 
letter  of  congratulation  came  by  messenger  from  "your  old  friend. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt."  The  President  has  always  been  more 
cordial  to  McNart  than  to  a  lot  of  the  members  of  his  own 
party  As  he  signed  the  Bonneville  authorization  Mr  Roosevelt 
said  "I've  got  to  give  Charley  his  dam."  McNary  was  asktd  to 
come  to  Washington  for  White  House  conferences  after  the  war 
broke  out  last  fall  and  the  President  and  Hull— although  both 
knew  he  was  opposed  to  most  of  their  foreign  policy— calJed  him  In 
for  frequent  consultation.  It  wa.s  McNary  to  whom  Hull  turned 
for  an  appraisal  of  Senate  sentiment  on  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo The  President's  debonair  pleasantries  McNary  returns  with 
dry  geniality. 

HIS    STRATEGY    DEIX.ATS    THE    COURT    BILL 

That  this  frlend.=hip  has  endured  Is  doubly  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  McNary  devised  the  strategy  that  brought  about  the 
relectlon  of  the  most  controversial  bill  Mr.  Rcoeevelt  ever  sent  to 
Congress      When  the  scheme  to  put  6  new  members  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  presented  early  in   1937.  McNary  heard 
his  fr'.ends  in  the  Democratic  cloakroom  begin  to  grumble  and  com- 
plain     He  hastily  imposed  silence  on  his  own  followers.     "Lot  the 
feUows  over  yonder  do  the  talking."  he  said,  gesturing  toward  the 
vast  expanse  of  se.^ted  Democrats     Around  the  ash-littered  confer- 
ence table  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  minority,  he  prophesied  that 
for  the  outmustered  Republicans  to  Inveigh  against  Court  packing 
would  only  solidify  the  majority.     "But,  "  he  added,  "the  Democrats 
are  going  io  snipe  at  each  other  as  sure  as  grass  is  green.  Just  so  long 
as  we  don't  give   em  any  rea.-<on  to  unite  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. " 
Some  OOP  speeches  broke  through  this  cordon.  Including  one 
by  Hoover  that  made  McNary  swear  softly,  but  they  were  not  in 
enough  force  to  distract  the  Democrats  from  one  of  the  most  terrific 
Intraparty    rows    in    Congressional     history      Senator     Bt-RTOv    K 
Whuxkr    a  new  dealer  imtll  that  time,  led  the  sortie  that  rammed 
the  Court  bill  Into  a  committee  pigeonhole.    The  Republicans  in  the 
Hou-e  of  Representatives  under  Jo«  Martin,  whom  McN.\ry  con- 
siders the  smartest  leader  the  O    O    P    ever  had  there,  lay  low  also 
and   a  Democratic  Congreaaman  shouted  angrily  at   his  colleagues: 
"You  Democrats!     Cant  you  see  the  Republicans  are  uslnp;  you?" 
Bv  the  time  the  episode  was  over  the  G.  O.  P   had  been  sufficiently 
rcstisclUt«d  to  gain  7  Senators  and  81  Representatives  at  the  1938 

As  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Republican  Party  is 
victorious  this  fall,  McNa«t  can  keep  on  enjoying  the  feature  of 
Washington  he  likes  best— the  clubby  atmosphere  of  the  Senate. 
He  can  move  behind  the  scenes,  bolstering  waverers.  winning  new 
converts  whispering  mock  threats  in  the  ears  of  the  opposition^  He 
can  stlU  drive  to  Uie  Capitol  in  his  Bulck  with  his  Negro  chauffeur. 
George  Smltb.  whom  he  calls  "Joe  Louis'  because  he  is  an  amatevir 
boxer  and  on  bright  mornings  he  and  George  can  get  out  and  walk 
briskly  arcund  2  or  3  blocks  for  exercise  At  lunch  in  the  Senate 
re'^taurant  he  can  continue  to  thumb  through  farm  reports,  break- 
ing oCr  now  and  then  to  exchange  theological  opinions  with  his 
v(ra!ter  John  Hollowav.  a  Negro  who  studied  to  be  a  minister  And 
C'l  Sundavs  he  can  take  Charlotte  for  her  regular  visit  »o  the  zoo. 
whe'e  they  have  agreed  upon  pet  names  for  most  of  the  animals. 

Whether  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Charles  McNary 
can  keep  on  endorsing  Government  power  projects.  Isolation,  high 
tariffs  and  huge  outlays  for  farm  relief  under  a  President  who 
believes  In  none  of  these  things  remaln.s».to  be  seen.  The  country  has 
mst  been  watching  a  President  and  Vice  President  at  odds  over 
basic  national  policies.  The  dilTerence  between  Wendell  Wlllkie  and 
his  running  mate  Is  pointed  up  by  the  power  issue  Willkie  has 
said  that  It  Is  his  patriotic  duty  "to  do  what  I  c\n  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  utilities  privatelv  owned  "  McNarv  has  advocated  the 
principle  that  the  people  ccme  first  when  the  ownership,  develop- 
ment and  control  of  the  water  power  of  the  Nation  are  considf.red 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Republican  Senators  who  voted  for  the  b.nd 
issue  that  T  V.  A.  used  to  buv  cut  the  Tennersce  properties  of 
WiUkies  company.  No  divergence  half  so  sharp  as  this  appeared 
between  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  John  N  Game-  when  they  were 
meshed  into  the  Democratic  tickets  of  193'2  and  1936 

Before  perpetual  warfare  Is  foreseen  shaking  th?  next  Republican 
administration,  other  factors  must  be  considered  McNary  is  not 
nearly  so  new  dealish  m  all  matters  as  he  is  with  respect  to  prob- 
lem.«  directly  or  mdirectlv  involving  the  f'UTner  Oregon  and  fir 
cone  dominate  his  hcnzcn      He  stubbornly  resists  eccnomy  drive* 


aimed  at  pocr  farmers  In  the  hinterland,  but  has  helped  trim  funds 
for  relief  and  other  functions  primarily  important  to  metropolitan 
areas  McNary's  love  of  the  West  amounts  almost  to  a  sort  or  re- 
g  cSl  nItSism  and  he  has  been  mistrustful  of  the  r  n 
centraticn  of  authority  In  Wa^^hingtcn.  He  is  ''„d^'^^"/";"f!„,^„^,*' 
fears  that  complex  regulation  Blcn^  a  3000-m he  1'"^  °^J°'^'^"";: 
catlon  could  reduce  the  Pacific  Northwest  *"  ,  «/^'°"^^;^"\P'!^ 
status  His  agrarlanism.  anchored  In  the  populist  background  of 
Oregon.  Is  individualistic  and  has  never  synchronized  wirh  '"hat  he 
terms  "ccllectlvist  values  "  He  wants  the  farmer  to  receive  benefit 
payments  but  he  believes  the  checks  shculd  be  hP.nded  otit  by  a 
county  or  precinct  apency  rather  than  a  Federal  bureau  The 
W  P  A  scandals  In  Pennsylvama  and  Kentucky  disturbed  him  and 
he  has  demanded  that  relief  management  be  turned  ever  to  he 
State..  He  felt  that  court  packing  was  a  r^al  threat  to  cUll  "beetles. 
In  most  of  these  things  McNary  squares  with  Willkie  He  partlcti- 
larly  approves  Willkles  statement  that  we  do  not  want  monopolistic 
government  any  more  than  we  want  monopolistic  Industry. 

Concessions  were  granted  en  bcth  sides  before  the  Republican 
ticket  was  formed  At  first  McNary  would  not  accept  Then  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Willkie,  whom  he  had  never  seen  P^r^;;r^;^'\>; 
wanted  him  as  his  Vice  Presidential  nominee.  He  was  told  that 
WUlkle  recognized  their  variance  on  certain  questions,  but  bel.e^ed 
comprcmlse%ould  certainly  be  reached.  McN.art^  who  considers 
comprcmise  the  cxy:;cn  of  politics,  agreed  to  run  His  '^y^-  ^uvlng 
veal  cutltts  in  a  Salem  meat  market,  would  not  bolieve  it  ^ tie n  the 
butcher  told  her  the  nomination  of  the  Senator  for  Vice  President 
had  been  announced  en  the  radio.  McNary  had  wired  her  the  pre- 
vious night  that  he  would  not  accept. 

Precisely  how  Willkie  and  McNahy  will  comprcmise  their  differ- 
ences no  one  knows  yet.  but  in  view  of  McNarys  genius  for  concUla- 
tlon  it  is  reasonable  to  guess  that  an  area  of  aK^emrnt  will  be 
reached  Now  that  thev  have  met  at  last.  McN.ary  likes  Willkie  and 
says  with  considerable  "animation  that  his  running  mate  has  a  lot 
of  cirlvc  and  color.  Otherwise  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  as 
placid  and  Imperturbable  as  ever.  He  has  demonstrated  no  excite- 
ment over  the  fact  that  his  popularity  In  the  West  may  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  a  crucial  national  election.  So  far  as  politics  are 
concerned  he  has  been  everywhere  and  seen  everything  He  has  no 
illusions  about  why  men  get  high  public  ofQce  or  why  they  leave  It. 
Of  the  95  Senators  who  in  1917  watched  him  come  down  the  aisle  to 
be  eworn  in.  only  9  are  still  present 

"Y  u  know"  McNary  says,  leaning  back  beneath  a  long  picture 
of  Fir  Cone's'  orchards  on  the  wall  of  his  ctncp.  "most  men  are 
thrown  Into  public  service  through  accident  rather  than  design. 
And  when  thev  are  put  in  the  harness  there  they  usually  stay  until 
theu  couiHtuents  decide  to  give  them  their  freedom." 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  we  have  a 
large  number  of  colored  citizens  and  they  have  two  well- 
edited  weekly  papers.    One  of  these  papers  is  the  Minneapolis 

Spokesman. 

Last  week  the  Spokesman  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"Military  Training  Needed,"  in  which  the  writer  spoke  favor- 
ably regarding  the  idea  of  conscnptioa. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

MH-rrARY  TTLAINING   NEEDED 

We  cant  Join  our  liberal  friends  who  are  against  selective  military 
service.  The  best  defense  for  this  country  is  armament  and  men 
trained  to  man  and  service  our  defenses. 

These  who  oppose  the  draft  use  the  argument  that  this  country 
Is  not  in  dani;er  of  war  We  agree  with  them  that  no  prepared 
country  is  in  d.Tnger  of  war  as  long  as  the  prospective  enemy  knows 
It  L«  ready  for  the  fray  .      .         » 

However,  draft  opponents  know  very  well  that  this  country  Is  not 
prepared  to  fight  a  determined  enemy  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
we  could  prt  pare  ourselves  in  less  than  2  years. 

If  the  men  and  youth  have  to  go  to  war  to  defend  this  country, 
they  srhould  be  trained  to  do  the  lob. 

As  lor  the  Negro  vouih.  it  will  help  take  up  some  of  the  slack  of 
the  conditions  resulting  from  unemployment  and  may  possibly  give 
them  some  of  the  discipline  so  noticeably  lacking  among  most  of 
today's  youth,  black  and  white 

I  have  many  friends  among  the  colored  people  of  Minne- 
apolis, especially  in  the  civic  and  fraternal  groups  such  as  the 
Elks,  the  Johnny  Baker  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P..  Phyllis  Wheatley  Settlement  House,  and  others, 
and  have  always  supported  all  movements  sponsored  for  the 
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betterment  of  the  colored  race,  including  the  antilynching 
bill  and  the  measure  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax. 

Both  arc  important,  but  the  latter  is  especially  needful  at 
this  lime  when  we  need  to  protect  and  promote  real  demo- 
cratic principles.  People  in  the  Northern  States  little  realize 
how  menacing  this  poll-tax  system  is  and  how  it  domes  to  a 
vast  number  of  otherwise  qualified  people  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  American  privilege  of  casting  a  ballot. 

In  some  States  the  amount  of  poll  tax  is  $2  per  year  and 
counties  are  permitted  to  levy  another  $1.  A  tax  of  $2  or  $3 
per  year  for  each  voter  in  a  family  in  the  depressed  sections 
of  the  Nation  is  a  heavy  strain  on  their  finances.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  story.  The  tax  is  cumulative,  and  bark  taxes 
must  be  paid  before  they  can  vote,  so  it  can  be  seen  what  a 
real  obstacle  to  voting  the  poll  tax  can  be. 

But  the  question  today  is.  What  about  this  editorial?  Mr. 
Newman,  publi.sher  of  the  Spokesman,  is  a  very  intelligent 
person,  and  no  doubt  has  the  support  and  approval  of  many 
of  the  people  to  whom  his  paper  goes.  I  would  welcome  the 
comment  of  as  many  colored  citizens  as  would  care  to 
write  me. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  permission  granted  me  today.  I  offer  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  by  Fulton  Lewis. 
Jr..  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 13.  1940. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

This  is  Fulton  Lewis  Jr  speaking  from  the  studios  of  WOR  In 
New  York  City,  where  I've  been  trying  to  check  some  angles  of  a 
very  Important  story,  which  I'll  give  to  you  in  a  day  or  so — as  soon 
a-s  I've  had  a  chance  to  countercheck  the  ehccks  I  made  today.  Life 
Is  like  that,  unfortunately. 

So  far  as  the  Washington  news  is  concerned,  there  still  Is  Just 
one  story— the  compulsory  military-training  bill — the  so-called 
draft  bill    which  is  under  debate  in  the  Senate 

One  of  the  big  stars  of  the  Senate  took  the  floor  this  afternoon — 
Senator  Bvrton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  leaders  In  the  opposition  to  the  draft  proposal,  and  his 
speech  this  afternoon  really  was  the  first  full-length  featur'.  so 
to  speak,  of  the  present  battle.  Usually  Senator  WnrELER  speaks 
extemporaneously:  in  fact,  he  Is  considered  one  of  the  easiest 
speakers  In  the  Senate,  ordinarily,  but  to  show  you  how  very  seri- 
cu=ly,  how  gravely  this  controversy  Is  being  taken  in  the  Senate, 
he  spoke  today  from  a  prepared  script.  It  wai.  55  pages  long,  and 
It  took  3  hours  and  25  minutes  to  deliver— which  was  Just  about 
the  entire  afternoon,  so  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned. 

Senator  Wheeler  minced  no  words.  He  said  that  the  need  lor 
any  compulsory  military  training  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
or  by  the  record  He  told  the  Senate  that  the  Army  has  an  arbi- 
trary idea,  that  it  prefers  the  con.scTlption  method  of  getting  m  ii 
rather  than  the  svstem  of  voluntary  enlistments,  and  he  said  that 
the  claims  that  the  enlistment  method  has  broken  down  and  has 
failed  to  produce  the  men  that  the  Army  needs  for  training,  is  a 
pure  sham. 

Senator  Wheft.kr  said  that  Congress  could  double  the  pay  of 
the  Regular  ."U-my  and  get  a  million  men.  and  the  cost  would  be 
onlv  a  .'mall  traction  of  the  cost  of  the  draft  system.  He  said 
Armv  Officials  have  estimated  that  the  draft  program  will  cost  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  which  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
annual  pay  of  a  million  men  at  twice  the  wages  that  are  now 
being  pa:d  to  Army  privates 

Senator  Whetler  said  the  real  forces  behind  this  draft  bill 
are  the  "Wall  Street  crowd"  and  the  "superpatnots. "  and  he 
repeated,  time  after  time  the  charge  that  the  bill  is  a  major  and 
dangerous  step  toward  American  dictatorship  He  charged  that 
the  Administration  leaders  are  trying  to  build  up  the  United 
States  the  sarte  sort  of  military  domination  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  dictator  nations  of  Europe. 


That  same  charge  was  bantered  hack  and  forth,  time  after 
time,  th's  afternoon,  as  it  wa^:  yesterday  afternoon 

But  under  th?  surface,  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  heart  In 
the  Senate  debate  today  Attention  was  fastened  too  tightly 
across  the  water  at  the  terrific  "blitzkrieg"  that  Germany  finally 
seems  to  have  launched  against  the  little  Islands  that  are  known 
as  Great  Britain  Senators  seemed  to  he  more  interested  In 
the  latest  bulletins  from  that  dramatic  story,  than  they  were 
in  the  momentary  details  of  how  many  men  we  slu'Uld  have  in 
the  Army  and  how  we  should  get  them.  And  after  Senatrr 
Wheeler  had  flni>h«d.  no  one  else  seemed  anxious  to  take  the 
floor  so  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  devoted  themselves  to  a  few 
side  matters  of  routine,  and  adjourned  to  their  radio  tcts  for 
the   rest   of   the   afternoon. 

Now  about  these  charges  of  "dictatorship."  that  are  being 
thrown  around  with  .'■uch  apparent  carelessness,  it  occurred  to 
me  some  days  a^o  that  the  job  of  a  go«)d  reporter  would  be  lo 
pm  some  of  these  charges  down,  trace  them  back,  and  find  out 
Just  what  th'?se  people  mean,  when  they  charge  that  the  New 
Deal  leaders  are  trying  to  lead  the  country  into  dictatorship.  So 
for  some  days  I've  been  quietly  working  on  that  angle  for  yoa 
And  a  large  part  of  the  •dictatorship"  talk.  I  hnd.  is  ba^sed  on 
an  Incident  tliat  was  supposed  to  have  happened  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago  Mast 
of  these  stories  trace  back  to  that  alleged  incident 

It  centers  around  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  who,  you 
know,  is  a  bosom  member  of  the  very,  very  inside  group  of  the 
New  Dt-al.  He  is  a  close  confidante  of  Mr  Tommy  Corcoran  and 
Mr  Ben  Cohen  and  Attorney  General  Bob  Jackson  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hopkins,  and  those  are  the  gentlemen  who 
command  the  i)lans  and  strategies  and  the  purpose  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  New  Deal  program 

The  siory  about  Chicago  is  that  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  Wheei.er.  of  Montana,  objected  to  certain  items  which 
Senator  Pepper  wanted  in  the  party  platform,  and  S«natnr  Pipper 
said  they  came  Irom  the  President,  and  they  said  bluntly  that  what 
Senator  Petper  proposed  to  do  was  to  make  President  Roosevelt  a 
dictator. 

(I'm  telling  ycu  this  because  factually  it's  the  only  way  I  know  of 
for  you  to  know  the  real  philo.sophies  that  are  involved  in  this  Sen- 
ate battle,  the  background  and  the  meaning  of  thes«-  various  points 
of  view.  I'm  trying  to  take  ycu  behind  the  scenes  a  little  so  that 
you  can  have  a  little  more  than  Ju.st  words  of  mud  thrown  from 
one  side  to  the  other  and  vice  versa  ) 

The  story  is  that  Senator  Pepper  replied  to  that : 
"No;  I  only  want  to  make  the  President  a  temporary  dictator  " 
Now.  after  tracing  down  that  much  through  a  dozen  different 
sources  there  were  many  things  that  could  have  been  done  next,  but 
the  logical  and  ethical  one  seemed  to  be  to  go  to  Senator  Pei'peb  in 
person  and  ask  him  whether  the  story  was  true  or  not.  which  I  did 
for  you  yesterday  afternoon. 

He  said  he  doesn't  remember  any  such  Incident,  although  he  said 
he  might  pcssibly  have  made  some  reference  along  the  line  that  It 
is  necessary  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  democracy  coast- 
ing along  in  peacetime  and  a  democracy  that  has  Its  back  to  the 
wall  in  a  dire  and  threatening  emergency. 

I  a.sked  Senator  Pepper  Just  what  his  views  are.  regardless  of 
whether  he  said  it  or  not,  whether  he  does  believe  that  the  President 
should  be  made  a  temporary  dictator. 

His  reply  to  that  was  not  an  unconditional  "yes  "  In  fact,  he 
didn't  say  "yes"  or  "no  "  He  .s.ild  he  believes  the  United  States  Is 
facing  the  greatest  crisis,  the  greatest  emergency  in  Its  entire  his- 
tory, and  he  t)elleves  that  if  we  are  serious  in  wanting  to  preserve 
what  we  have  we  should  give  Mr  Roosevelt  full  and  complete  war- 
time powers,  whatever  the  President  thinks  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  to  pull  us  through. 

Senator  Pepper  said  that  if  democracy  is  to  survive  In  this  country, 
against  dictatorship  in  Europe,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  set- 
up with  a  head  that  has  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  dictatorship 
on  equal  terms. 

I  asked  whether  that  means  that  this  country  would  have  to  give 
the  President  the  same  degree  of  totalitarian  authority  that  Mr. 
Hitler  has,  and  once  again  Senator  Pepper  answered  provisionally. 
He  said  he  feels  it  should  be  power  that  is  given  to  the  President  by 
Congress  for  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency  only 

The  natural  question  then  was.  "Who  is  to  decide  when  the  emer- 

gencv  is  over?"     And  his  reply  to  that  was.  "Congress  shall  decide  " 

He  said  Congress  should  come  back  into  ses.sion  at  Intervals,  and 

It  should  have  the  power  to  end  the  emergency  or  to  revoke  any  part 

of  the  President's  powers  at  any  time. 

I  asked  whether  that  would  mean  that  elections  In  November 
would  be  su-spended— not  held  He  said.  "No;  not  under  any  cir- 
cum.'^tances  The  elections.  '  he  said,  "should  go  on"  And  if  Mr. 
Wendell  Willkie  wins.  Senator  Pepper  thinks  that  these  same  powers 
should  be  continued  for  Mr.  Willkie.  He  said  that  he  Is  talking 
about  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not  about  Mr  Bocjsevelt. 
the  man.  What  he  wants  is  one  man  who  has  the  power  lo  take 
over  the  reins  of  government  and  direct  our  defense  with  complete 
authority— whether  it's  the  President,  or  a  director  of  national 
security,  or  whatever  you  may  call  It. 

He  said  he  merelv  mentioned  President  Roosevelt  because  he 
believes  there  Is  no  person  In  the  country  as  well  fitted  to  do  the 
Job  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is. 

I  a.sked  then  how  far  he  thinks  this  temporary  power  for  the 
President  should  go.  and  he  said  it  should  go  as  far  as  necessary  tot 
the  President  to  defend  the  United  States. 
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He  said  ConRresa  should  outline  certain  general,  broad  objec- 
tives It  should  tell  the  President,  he  said.  "We  want  an  army 
tht'fs  capable  of  defending  the  United  States."  and  from  there  on, 
U  should  be  up  to  the  President  to  dt-clde  how  large  that  arnriy 
Bhould    be.   how   the   men   should    be   selected.     His   Job   would   be 

Senator  Ptpfvh  said  the  Prr5ident  should  have  In  h:s  opini.m. 
authority  to  take  over  all  private  Industry  and  all  private  e^Vf'T 
prl«e  and  ail  private  endeavor — or  any  part  of  It— any  of  It  that 
has  any  connection  with  national  defense  I  asked  whether,  iis  a 
matter  of  practical  fact,  that  wouldn't  Include  almost  everything 
tn  the  country— almost  all  business  and  industry— and  Senator 
Pepptr  cor:ceded  quite  frankly.  "Yes:   It  would  " 

Senator  Pepper  said  he  sees  no  reason  why.  If  Mr  'William  s. 
Knudsen  and  Mr  Sd  Stettinlus  are  willing  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  direct  the  National  Defense  Commlssirn  and  give  jn^'r 
services  at  a  dnll>r  a  year,  why  some  other  industrial  leader  should 
be  drawing  12.000  000  a  yt-ar  in  salary  or  profits. 

And  he  said  with  particular  emphasis,  that  he  sees  no  reason 
why  Mr  Henry  Ford  should  be  allowed  to  produce  what  Mr. 
Henry   Ford   wants  to   produce.  T>,^iH«,-,t 

I  asked  him  about  conscription  of  labor,  v.hether  the  Presiaeni 
should  have  the  power  to  draft  whatever  men  he  wants,  not  only 
for  the  military  service  of  the  Army,  but  also  for  worK.  and 
Senator  Pepper  said  he  believes  the  President  should  have  that 
pi.wer  He  said  there  is  no  reason  why  soldiers  should  draw  f^l 
a    month,    while    the    worker    in    some    factory    is    drawing    $20    a 

^*I  asked  whether  that  means  that  the  Preslden*.  would  have  the 
power  to  tell  all  of  the  workers,  all  of  the  employees  In  factories 
and  plants  all  over  the  country,  that  they  shall  go  to  work  in 
this  place  at  such  and  such  a  wage,  or  over  hore  at  some  other 
wage  regardless  of  what  they  were  getting  as  private  employees, 
and  he  said.  ••Yes";  he  believes  the  President  should  have  the  power 

Now  that  .seemed  to  clear  up  all  possible  questions  of  policy  and 
rxMiit  of  view  at  least,  all  I  could  think  of  But  in  view  of  the 
broader  angles  of  the  whole  picture,  the  fact  that  St^nator  ^^. 
after  all  is  a  recognized  member  of  the  very  inner  circle  of  the 
New  Deal  it  seemed  to  be  Imp^-irtant  to  find  out  for  you  whether 
these  were  the  views  of  that  very  inner  circle,  ofllcially.  or  Senator 
Feppeh  s  own  individual  views,  so  I  asked  the  Senator  whether  these 
are  ideas  in  whlrh  he  stands  alone.  I  remlndec  him  of  the  fact 
thu  he  is  what  he  Ls.  in  tbe  New  Deal  family,  and  asked  whether 
there  are  other  New  Deal  Senators  and  other  leaders  In  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  who  share  those  views  with 
him  And  Senator  Pepper  said,  with  a  moment  of  hesitation,  that  a 
gre.il  many  of  those  gentlemen  subscribe  to  these  same  theories. 
In  fact,  he  made  a  flat  prediction,  he  said.  "The  whole  thirig  is  going 
to  come" 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  news — 

The  President  got  tiack  to  Washington  today  from  his  vacation 
to  Hvde  Park.  N  Y  .  and  his  subse<iuent  tour  of  naval  defenses 
throiigh  New  England,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  hold  his  usual 
Ttiesday  afternoon  news  conference,  so  apparently  we  will  have  to 
wait  until  Friday,  to  get  any  comments  he  may  have  on  the  subject 
of  the  draft  bill  developments,  or  about  the  Democratic  campaign 
book*   which  have  been  printed  and  now  turn  out  to  be  illegal. 

The  White  Hoiise  said,  however,  that  the  President— like  everyone 
else  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country  too.  for  that  mat- 
ter—Is keeping  a  constant  watch  on  the  reports  from  England. 
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ganda.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
of  August  10.  1940.  discusses  the  problem  now  facing  the 
motion-picture  industry: 

,      [Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  August  10.  1940] 

BAD     POLICT rSINC     THE     SCREEN     FOR     PROPACAKDA 

That  motion  pictures  be  deliberately  employed  to  further  do- 
mestic and  International  political  prcpoeals  ha.s  recently  been  sug- 
gested and  recommended  by  seme  American  producers  of  Alms. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  euphemi.sm  In  plain  language,  the  proposal 
means  using  the  screen  for  propaganda. 

It  means  a  miscalculation  of  the  purposes  and  the  strength  oT  the 
motion  picture  It  meana  a  radical  departure  from  the  sound 
principles  that  caused  films  to  lie  a  great  art  and  a  great  Industry. 

After  all.  the  first  purpose  cf  films  is  entertainment. 

The  second  purpose,  accuracy  of  information. 

The  third  purpose,  education. 

■niere  is  no  place  for  propaganda  In  the  films.  Propaganda  net 
only  offends  the  public  but  weakens  the  public  respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  the  screen. 

Propaganda  Is  neither  entertainment,  information,  nor  education. 

It  if;  special  pleading  for  ulterior  motives,  and  that  in  the  end  Is 
vitiation  of  entertainment,  distortion  of  information,  and  falsity  of 

education. 

The  screen  has  teemed  with  Communist  propaganda,  war  propa- 
ganda, and  alien  propaganda  of  all  kinds.  And  this  has  made  the 
films  both  dull  and  disagreeable.  People  would  rather  stay  at  heme 
than  be  bored  bv  propaganda. 

Must  motion-picture  producers  go  broke  beiore  they  develop  a 
little  American  common  sense? 

If  producers  cannot  conquer  the  itch  for  proselyting.  If  the 
screen  must  be  made  to  preach  the  prejudice  of  producers,  let  cer- 
tain theaters  be  set  apart  for  propaganda  and  let  the  other  theaters 
give  the  legitimate  entertainment  the  public  desires. 

What  sen.se  Is  there  In  wearying  theater  patrons  and  Irritating  the 
public  against  all  pictures? 

Why  not  stick  to  the  policy  which  made  moving  pictures  popular 
when  they  were  popular  and  give  entertainment,  information,  edu- 
cation—uncolored  and  undistorted  by  propaganda? 
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Mr.  THILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  too  often  have  motion  pictures 
been  used  as  vehicles  to  spread  vicious  propaganda.  Too 
often  have  they  been  used  to  foster  some  foreign  political 
doctrine.  Too  often  have  they  been  used  to  disseminate  the 
theory  of  intervention  in  foreign  wars.  Too  often  have  they 
been  used  to  enkindle  the  fires  of  hate  and  enmity. 

Let  the  motion-picture  producers  take  heed  now  before  it  is 
too  late  that  the  American  public  deeply  resent  the  preach- 
ment of  prejudice  and  the  distribution  of  insidious  propa- 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  thr  Record,  I  include  the  fcUowing  highly  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  obstacles  to  attaining  defense  ma- 
teriel and  which  offers  a  program  vital  to  that  objective. 
The  article  follows: 

IFYom    the    United   States    News   of    August    16.    1940 1 
Dtrrssr:   the  Hx-Rni  es  Ahead — Airpt-anf  MANtFAcrrRER  Anai.tfes 

Obstacles  and  Offers  a  Program — Necessart  Steps  Outlined  fob 

Efficient  Expansion  of  Inditstrial  PAcrLrriES 
(By   Robert   E.    Gross.    President,   Lockheed    Aircraft    Corporation) 

Here  are  the  steps  and  links  In  my  chain  for  industrial  pre- 
paredness— chronologically : 

First.  A  determination  of  the  objective — a  definite  program — 
what  stuff,  how  much  of  it.  and  when? 

Second.  An  overhauling  of  procurement  methods.  Including  sim- 
pliflcatlon.   If  not  standardization,  of  specifications 

Third.  A  survey  of  existing  facilities  and  determination  of  how 
many  emergency  facilities  are  needed. 

Fourth  A  clear,  simple  plan  as  to  how  emergency  facilities  will 
be  financed — and  paid  for. 

Fifth  Granting  of  orders  for  the  total  number  of  units  In  the 
objective 

Sixth  E!nlightenment  of  employers,  employees,  and  stockholders 
as  to  what  is  nc-eded  of  them 

Seventh.  Industrial  and  vocational  training  of  all  kinds  of  civll- 
'    Ian  personnel 
I       Eighth.  Building  of  floor  space  and  installation  of  equipment. 

!  WHERE    CONTROVERST    ENTERS 

Now  surely  It  will  be  clear  to  anyone  that  a  lot  of  these  eight 
'  steps  are  obvious  and  elemental  The  three  steps  that  are  more 
I  subtle,  more  ooutroverual,  and  maybe  not  so  vi&ible  to  the  naked 
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eye    are    these      Simplification    of    the    procurement,    paying    the 
cxp.insion  bill,  and,  most  of  all,  training. 

Anybody  knows  that,  before  we  can  prepare  for  any  Job.  we  have 
to  know  the  objecti\-e  I  believe  it  would  be  Just  about  as  easy  to 
get  out  5D.0OO  planes  a  year  as  It  would  be  40.000  or  60.000,  and  I 
Imagine  it  wouldn't  m.\ke  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  amount 
of  facilities  involved  whether  we  biuld  20.000  tanks  or  30  000  tanks. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that,  if  the  experience  of  the 
airplane  program  Is  typical,  the  defense  Indu.stries  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  get  some  inkling  of  what  the  real  program  Is  And  assum- 
ing that  the  touch-off  to  the  whole  thing  occurred  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  Europe  last  September,  and  the  .'^uljs^quent  declara- 
tion that  a  5tal«  of  emergency  existed,  it  would  appear  that  quite 
a  generous  period  has  elapsed  before  the  objective  so  necessary  for 
industrial  preparedness  has  been  named.  Now  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  there  may  exist  somewhere  on  somebody's  desk  definite  quan- 
tities of  various  types  of  arms  and  munitions  but  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that,  up  to  the  last  few  days,  at  least,  industry  generally 
hasn't    known   what   they  were. 

Again.  I  don  t  s-ee  any  reason  to  spend  a  lot  oMlnie  here  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  surveys  It  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that 
they  have  to  be  made  and  that.  If  we  are  going  to  know  how  much 
brick  and  m  irtar  and  additional  equipment  are  needed,  we  have 
to  know  what  we  have  to  start  with.  I  don't  see  any  particular 
problem  in  making  an  liidustrial  survey.  Any  one  of  a  half-dozen 
branches  of  the  Government  can  do  It. 

I  mlpht  say  that  the  floor  space  area  of  the  aircraft  industry  in 
the  country  today  Is  probably  about  15.000.000  square  feet,  and  the 
plant  area  nfcessary  to  do  the  Job  ahead  of  us.  il  the  objective  we 
are  hearing  about  Is  the  real  one.  would  probably  be  at  least  50,000,- 
000  to  60  000  000  square  feet  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  has  to  be  trebled.  This  would  be 
unfeasible  and  inadvisable,  and.  further  than  that,  a  number  of 
the  plants  alre.idy  are  doubling  or  trebling  their  floor  space.  But 
It  is  a  good  Indication  that  substantial  increases  in  facilities  are 
called    for 

The  first  point  of  need  Is  the  overhauling  of  the  method  of 
procurement  and  the  simplification,  if  not  standardization,  of 
speciflcatlcns  The  creation  of  the  National  Defense  Council  by 
President  Roosevelt  was  a  very  gtx)d  thing  and  In  my  opinion 
may  do  more  xhr^n  any  other  one  th.ng  to  save  this  program  from 
failure,  always  provided  It  retains  the  authority  to  act  and  the 
caliber  of  the  men  now  on  It  or  others  like  them.  This  committee 
is  engaged  in  industrial  preparedness,  by  conducting  surveys, 
attempting  to  cut  out  red  tape,  settling  manufacturing  priorities, 
and  generally  petting  the  machine  going  But  they  are  up 
against  one  terrific  obstacle  which  I  fervently  hope  they  may  be 
able  to  overfome;  namely,  complicated  Government  methods  of 
buying  and  Army  and  Navy  tolerances  and  sppciflcali-ns 
•  There  may  be  other  buslnrs.ses  where  the  method  of  buying  Is 
more  complicated  than  the  present  method  of  buying  an  air- 
plane, but.  If  there  is,  I  don  t  know  what  business  it  Is  And  the 
worst  of  it  Is  that  it  isn  t  the  .Army  and  Navy  mens  fault  The 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy  have  some  of  the 
clearest-headed  and  .some  of  the  most  capable  minds,  both  tech- 
nical and  commercial,  that  can  be  found  anywhere 

But  the  American  people  have  been  so  afraid  that  some  ship- 
building company  or  some  airplane  company  or  some  tank- 
building  company  would  make  a  nickel  here  and  there,  or  that  an 
Army  ofBcer  could  be  sold  a  bill  of  goods,  cr  that  a  pl.^ton  ring  be 
a  ten-thou'-andths  of  an  inch  cut  of  the  way  .•somewhere  and  thus 
violate  a  contract,  that  they  have  encouraged  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  to  put  through  legislation  governing  the 
procurement  of  these  necessary  articles  that  Is  really  scniethli  g. 
I  have  made  the  statement  time  and  time  again  that.  If  the 
speclficatlon.s  on  Army  and  Navy  contracts  could  be  simplified  and 
the  tolerances  and  inspection  limits  reasonably  relaxed,  the  co.st 
of  airplanes,  for  one  thing,  could  be  reduced  at  least  10  to  15 
percent. 

Some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  are  throwbacks  from  an  anti- 
quated set  of  procurement  methods  that  don't  have  any  more  to 
do  with  the  artlrlos  performing  well  In  wartime  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  minute  that  we  should  not 
be  turning  out  first-rate  machines  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
difference  between  making  war  material  that  will  get  there  and  do 
Its  stuff  and  making  war  material  that  will  conform  100  percent 
to  these  old-fashioned  tolerances  may  be  the  difference  between 
winning  and  losing. 

■What  I  want  is  a  subcommittee  of  this  National  Defense  Council 
to  Sit  down  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  simplify  these  specifi- 
cations, relax  these  tolerances,  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
procurement  legislation  that  will  let  us  go  cross-lots  to  that 
objective. 

Of  all  the  single  things  that  we  can  do  to  get  ready  for  our  pro- 
gram cf  indu.'-tri.^l  preparedness,  the  thing  that  can  do  most  for  us 
Is  training  Fr.m  ever>-  side  comes  the  avalanche  of  questions  today, 
"Can  we  get  skilled  men  to  operate  the  national-defense  indus- 
tries?"    In  mv  opinion  the  answer  is,  unquestionably.  "Yes." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  big  appropriations  and  big  orders 
for  machiniry  and  bricks  and  mortar,  but.  after  the  national- 
defense  industries  have  lapped  up  the  apparent  supply  of  top-notch 
skilled  labor,  and  in  mv  opinion,  they  already  have,  we  then  have  to 
go  out  and  manufacture  the  men  to  manufacture  the  material. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  we  can  manufacture  the  men. 
We  already  have  the  tools  to  manufacture  these  men.     You  have  to 


make  just  as  much  of  a  buMness  of  training  as  you  make  of  build- 
ing the  cannon,  the  tank,  the  airplane,  or  the  automobile 

Training  can  make  a  ftrst-class  aviation  metal  worker  out  of 
good  green  material  In  4  months  Training  can  make  a  first -class 
riveter  and  metal  assembler  out  of  g(H)d  mat. vial  Iji  4  weeks. 
Training  can  make  a  template  maker  lUt  of  a  good  met.il  worker 
in  4  months  Training  can  make  a  tool  maker  out  of  a  gixid  ma- 
chinist in  6  months  Yes;  and  I  11  go  further — training  can  make 
something  out  of  everytxidy 

Permit  me  to  now  pass  to  the  last  of  my  three  main  points  for 
industrial  preparedness —the  cost  of  the  emergency  fac.lltles  Busi- 
ness is  entitled  to  and  mu^st  have  a  reasonable  formula  as  to  how 
these  hurry-up  plant  extensions  are  to  be  financed  aiul  paid  for. 
Now.  I  well  realize  that  when  I.  as  a  manufacturer  start  discussing 
the  problem  of  who  is  going  to  pay  for  these  extra  plant*  some  of 
my  remarks  are  b<iund  to  be  misconstrued  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  get  these  extra  facilities  and 
when  IS  a  pretty  important  cog  In  the  wheel  of  Industrial  prepaied- 
ness.  and  this  is  no  time  for  anyt)ody  to  rock  tlie  boat  by  ques- 
tioning anybody's  motives 

Furthermore,  there  has  t)ern  a  great  deal  of  publlrity  In  the 
press  which  I  feel  has  been  ccnluslng  to  pe<iple's  thinking.  This 
feeling  of  unclearness  as  to  where  the  Govornnient.  labor,  and 
Industry  stand  In  the  national-defense  program  started  with  the 
passage  a  few  weeks  ago  of  what  has  popularly  become  known  as 
the  Vinson  Navy  speed-up  bill 

The  feature  of  the  bill  that  has  come  In  for  big  publicity  is  the 
profit  limitation.  Profits  are  limited  to  8  percent  in  competitive- 
bidding  procedure  and  to  7  percent  provided  the  work  Is  done  on 
a  fixed-fee  or  modified  cost-plus  scheme  A  pood  deal  of  tlie  pub- 
llcitv  has  seemed  Ui  make  it  appear  that  industry  is  fighting  the 
profit-limitation  feature  of  the  bill,  and  that  In  spite  of  what  the 
companies  say  about  how  patriotic  they  are  all  they  arc  really 
Interested  in  is  getting  this  profit-limitation  feature  knocked  cut 
This  Just  simply  is  not  true. 

Here  are  the  facts  In  the  first  place,  we  of  the  aircraft  com- 
panies have  nearly  always  worked  under  some  form  of  profit  limita- 
tion and  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  so  doing,  ^^le  ship- 
building companies  al.so  have  had  seme  experience  with  this  pro- 
cedure While  it  has  nevir  been  quite  clear  to  us  why  our  businesses 
should  be  subject  to  these  re.strictions  when  other  businesses  are 
not,  still  we  have  been  willing  to  go  along  and  do  the  best  we  could. 

Now,  when  it  ccmes  down  to  a  question  of  whether  you  get  a 
fixed  fee  of  7  percent  or  8  percent  for  competitive  bidding,  naturally 
everybody  will  choose  to  work  on  the  fee  basis  because  the  theory, 
at  least  of  the  cost-plus  basis,  is  that  you  get  at  least  your  cost, 
whereas  under  competitive  bidding  you  may  not  S)  it  finally 
simmers  down  to  a  problem  of  what  Is  cost  and  what  is  fee  but, 
most  important,  what  Is  cost.  The  authors  of  this  legislation  may 
have  had  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world  and  may  have  felt  that 
In  talking  about  cost  they  were  Ijelng  entirely  definite.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  cost  is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  words  in  the  book 

Now.  if  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  emergency  preparations  to 
get  emergency  production  for  an  emergency  order,  and  nobody  can 
In  good  faith  show  you  that  you  are  going  to  have  need  tor  these 
emergency  facili'les  after  the  order  is  completed,  aren't  tlio  emer- 
gency facilities  a  part  of  your  cost?  Is  not  the  special  machinery 
you  are  going  to  have  to  buy  and  have  no  use  for  after  the  .rder  Is 
over,  and  Is  not  the  special  building  you  are  going  to  have  to  build 
and  have  no  use  for  after  the  order  is  over.  Just  as  much  a  part  jf 
the  cost  as  the  materials  and  the  overhead  that  you  have  no  use 
for  either  after  the  order  is  over? 

If  you  are  going  to  be  allowed  a  fee  of  7  percent  on  top  of  your 
cost,  it  seems  only  fair  that  you  should  Ret  the  l-perccv.  fee  based 
on  your  real  costs,  not  60  percent  of  your  cost  or  70  percent  of  your 
cast  or  90  percent  of  your  cost  You  should  get  your  fee  on  your 
true  cost,  which  must  contain  all  the  Items  that  are  involved  In 
designing,  building,  and  selling  the  article.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  aircraft  companies  have  any  Issu.-  to  dlscu.ss  with  the 
Government. 

CHANGES  IN   COST  RECtn-ATIONS 

And  this  Is  becau.se  the  present  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Tieasury,  who.se  rulings  finally  determine  what  one  can  and  what 
one  cannot  include  as  cost,  do  not  at  present  allov/  industry  to 
include  as  cost  items  the  cost  of  these  extra  facllitlrs  If  the 
present  regulations  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  applied  to  the 
present  Vln.son  Na\'y  speed-up  bill,  were  left  Ju.st  as  they  are.  In- 
dustry could  not  undertake  the  production  program  which  the 
Government  wants  without  having  to  carry  the  excess  plants  after 
the  orders  that  cau.sed  them  have  run  out  This  Is  unsound  for  the 
people,  unsound  for  the  Government,  unsound  for  labor,  and  vui- 
sound  for  bu.slness.  Industry  and  thr-  Treafury  are  cocp-rating  to 
make  these  changes,  for  industrial  preparedness  cannot  come  with- 
out them 
i  But.  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  thing  that  Industry  needs  most 
I  Is  a  clear  statement  on  the  part  cf  Government  a«  to  what  Is 
wanted— the  throttle  or  the  brake  We  must  have  one  or  the  other, 
but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  With  no  comment  on  whether 
the  control  that  has  been  placed  over  business  these  past  years  has 
been  called  for  or  not.  the  facts  remain  that  for  the  pa^t  10  years 
business  has  had  the  brakes  put  on  It.  Now  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
without  any  gradual  acceleration  or  training  period,  the  sky  Is 
the  limit  and  thU  same  industry*  that  has  been  llvlnp  a  life  of 
restraint  Is  expected  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  go  wide  open,  and  go 
wide  open  right  now. 
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Ycu  don't  run  any  machine  that  has  to  make  speed  and  cover 
ground  with  the  throttle  and  the  brake  on  at  the  same  time.  Some- 
body has  to  answer  that  question  for  Industry.  We  d  better  close 
the  throttle,  put  on  the  brakes,  and  stop  the  machine  right  here. 
or  take  oil  the  brakes,  open  the  throttle,  and  go  places. 

Industrial  prepar.-dnebs  In  this  and  any  country  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  that  principle  must  be  paid  for  by  everyone,  and  with  work 
and  sacriflces.   not   by   exceptional lism  and   aloofness  and  gains. 

There  will  not  b,>  enough  Industrial  preparedp-ess  to  go  round 
and  cover  the  ground  if  any  one  branch  of  our  national  life  holds 
cut  for  special  favors.  Sacrifice,  not  gain;  sharing,  not  shelving; 
realism,  not  romance — the  throttle,  not  the  brake. 
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LETTER  FROM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago  this  month 
the  committee  appointed  by  you  to  investigate  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  organized  and  selected  a  staff  of 
assistants  to  whom  was  committed  the  details  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  selection  and  production  of  the  evidence,  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  so  forth. 

As  chief  counsel  to  the  committee.  Edmund  M.  Toland 
was  placed  in  complete  charge  of  the  staff  personnel  and 
investigation  work.  and.  with  due  regard  for  his  able  corps 
of  assistants,  to  him  belongs  the  credit  for  an  investigation 
that  hsis  been  universally  recognized  as  eminently  satis- 
factory and  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Toland  came  to  us  with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
lawyer.  In  his  work  with  the  committee  he  not  only  con- 
firmed all  that  but  he  established  himself  with  us  as  a  man 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  whose  love  of  country  and 
devotion  to  duty  transcend  consideration  of  personal  com- 
fort, health,  welfare,  or  happiness.  It  would  be  a  godsend 
to  this  Nation  of  ours  to  have  many  others  like  him  in  the 
service  of  the  public. 

His  great  legal  ability,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  indefatigable 
endeavors,  his  forthrightness.  have  not  been  entirely  un- 
noticed, and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  insert  herein  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  letter  from  William  Green.  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

AMEHICAN  PED£3tAT10N  OF  LaBOH. 

Washington.  D.  C,  August  2.  1940. 

Mr.  Edmund  M.  Toland. 

Investment  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Mm.  TouiND.  The  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  followed  your  worit  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Smith  congres- 
sional committee  with  very  deep  Interest. 

Now  that  the  work  of  the  Smith  committee  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion. I  feel  Justified  In  writing  you  commending  ycu  most  highly 
upon  the  skillful.  Judicious,  and  successful  way  in  which  you 
presented  facts  and  data  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  committee  for  information 
and  consideration.  You  measured  up  to  the  standards  set  oy 
your  friends  and  to  the  highest  requirements  of  all  your  duties 
as  chief  counsel  for  the  committee. 

The  facts  and  Information  which  were  made  public  by  the 
committee  enable  all  classes  of  people  to  know  and  understand 
how  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  had  failed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  important  social  Jxistlce  legislation.  I  commend 
you  highly  upon  the  work  you  performed  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee      You  rendered  a  great  public  service. 

I    express    to    you    the    deep    appreciation    of    the    officers    and 
mcTabeTs  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  bread,  con- 
Btrucure.    and   expert    way    in    which    you    discharged    your   great 
reeponslbtllUes  and   performed   your  difficult   duties. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

W    Grzen. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Judge  R.  V.  Fletcher,  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 

the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  in  reply  to  a  charge 
made  by  the  Mississippi  River  Garners  Association  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  would  be  repealed  by  the  conference 
report  on  Senate  bill  2009.  The  letter  is  a  learned  statement 
of  fact  on  what  is  actually  contained  in  the  conference  report. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate— the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Wheeler  1.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Reed  I.  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  orderetl  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Association  or  American  Railroads. 

Law  Department. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  August  14,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Bttrton  K    Wheeler. 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Interstate  Commerce.   United   States 
Senate    Washington.  D   C 
The  Honorable  Harry  S   Truman. 

United  States  Senate    Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  Vic  Donahet. 

United  States  Se'iate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  Clyde  M    Reed. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  addrestrng  this  letter  to  you  In  your  capacity 
as  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  signing  the  conference  report 
on  S  2009.  which  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  August  12.  1»40.  I  am  moved  to  write  this  letter 
by  reason  of  a  release  wnich  has  come  to  my  attention,  bearing 
date  of  August  12.  1940,  issued  by  the  Mississippi  River  Carriers 
Association,  in  which  release  appears  this  extraordinary  statement: 

•Water-carrier  transportation,  and  the  economies  and  benefits 
It  provides  the  public  were  struck  a  death  blow  today  with  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill,  con- 
taining a  hidden  provision  repealing  the  paragraph  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  which  prohibits  railroads  from  owning  and  operating 
competing  water  carriers,  etc." 

This  curious  mi-sapprehenslcn  of  the  effect  of  S.  2009  seems  to 
have  bt'en  shared  by  certain  Members  of  Congress  who  participated 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  conference 
report  was  betore  that  Ixxly  on  August  12.  It  was  stated  during  the 
course  of  that  debate  by  certain  Members  of  Coni;ress  opposing  the 
legislation  that  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  conferees — 

"Repeals  paragraphs  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act  designed  to  protect 
the  public  against  a  monoF>oly  of  transportation  by  the  railroads. 
•  •  •  In  the  second  conference  report  the  prohibition  against 
acquiring  water  carriers  on  the  Inland  waterways  and  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  repealed.  •  •  •  The  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  will  give  to  the  railroads  the  same  poiner  and  authority  that 
they  had  to  acquire  water  carriers  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act." 

The  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  statements  of  this  character  would 
be  that  the  conference  report  weakens,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act.  which  limits  and  restricts  authority 
of  the  railroads  to  engage  in  water  tran5pcrtat:cn  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
conference  report  and  a  comparison  of  that  text  with  the  present 
law  must  produce  the  conviction  that  the  conference  report  does 
not  change  the  law  in  any  particular  Such  an  examination  Jus- 
tifies the  statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Clarence  F  Lea  in  the 
House  during  the  course  of  the  House  debate,  that  the  conferees 
have  done  no  more  than  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  law  as  it  Is 
written  and  as  It  has  been  for  many  years  Interpreted  by  the  Inter- 
I  state  Commerce  Commt5sion.  an  Interpretation  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  all  concerned. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act,  so-called  is  contained  In  paragraphs  (\9). 
(20).  and  (21)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  the 
conference  repcn  the  subject  Is  dealt  with  in  paragraphs  (1*).  115)- 
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and  (IS)  cf  sectlcn  7.  which  section  7  l.«5.  in  fact,  an  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  prestnt  act.  In  the  ccnferrnre  report  the  paragraphs 
to  be  examined  are  found  on  pages  13  and  14  of  the  printed  rtport. 
Comparing  paragraph  (14)  of  the  conference  report  with  paragr.iph 
(19 1  of  the  I  resent  law.  it  will  lie  found  that  the  two  parapraplis  arc 
almost  identical  in  meaning.  The  cnly  real  dalcrcnce  is  that  in  the 
conference  report  the  railroads  are  more  re^tricted  than  under  the 
present  law  in  that  the  conference  report  language  not  only  pro- 
hibits rail  carriers  from  ownlnp.  leasing,  operatin*?.  ccnirollins.  cr 
having  Interest  In  common  carriers  by  water  but  the  restrictions 
extend  al.so  to  "any  person  controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  com- 
mon ccntrol  with  ■  a  rail  carrier  This  change  was  obviou.^ly  made 
to  ccnform  the  IcRlslation  to  recent  investigations  and  recent  legis- 
lation bringing  under  the  authority  of  the  Conimissicn  persons  who 
control  or  are  con'roUed  by  rcnimon  carriers. 

In  examining  paragraph  (14»  it  will  be  found  that  the  prohibition 
extends  to  the  ownership,  operation,  lease,  or  control  of  "any  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  operated  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  else- 
where with  which  such  carrier  aforesaid  do.-^  or  may  compete  for 
traffic  ■'  Tlic  prohibition  is  broad  enough  so  that  it  applies  to  all 
traffic  moving  by  water,  whether  It  be  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  inland  waterways,  or  the  coastwise  service.  No  language 
could  be  broader  than  the  simple  phrase  "or  elsewhere.  "  Tills  l.s  the 
same  expression  that  occurs  in  the  present  law.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  as  brought 
forward  In  the  conference  rejxirt  are  more  liberal  to  the  railroads 
than  the  provisions  In  the  act  which  is  amended. 

With  respect  to  operations  not  moving  througii  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  has  always  been  the  law  that  the  Commission  has  Juris- 
diction to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  competition  and  by 
paragraph  (20)  of  the  present  law.  it  is  provided  that  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Commission  to  determine  whether  any  exist- 
ing service  Is  In  violation  of  the  section  and  an  order  may  be  a-iilced 
for  to  permit  the  continuance  of  any  vessel  or  vessels  already  in 
operation  or  for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  order  to  Install  new 
service  not  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. ' 
(Emphasis  supplied  )  It  will  be  seen  that  under  paragraph  (20) 
the  Commls.'-lon  has  the  authority  to  pass  upon  applications  for 
exemption,  not  only  with  respect  to  existing  service  but  to  new 
service   as  well. 

An  examination  of  paragraph  (15)  of  the  conference  report  show."? 
that  the  language  of  the  present  paragraph  (20)  Is  reproduced 
In  substance  and  by  no  possible  exercise  of  Ingenuity  ran  the 
language  of  the  conference  report,  paragraph  (15).  be  considered 
as  having  any  different  meaning  from  the  language  of  paragraph 
(20(  of  the  present  law.  The  language  has  t>een  shortened, 
simplified,  and  clarified  by  reference  to  paragraph  (14)  In  one 
case  and  by  reference  to  paragraph  (16)  In  the  other  case,  but 
the  meaning  Is  obviously  the  same. 

The  difficulty,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist,  grows  out  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  conferees  of  paragraph  (16).  which  corresponds  in 
reality  though  not  In  form  to  paragraph  (21)  of  the  present  law. 
Early  In  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act.  the  Com- 
mission was  railed  upon  to  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  it 
had  authority  to  authorize  new  service  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  might  authorize  the  continuance  of  existing  service.  By  exam- 
ining paragraph  (21)  of  the  present  law.  it  will  be  .seen  that  the 
Commissicn  is  authorized  clearly,  la  the  case  of  existing  service, 
to  permit  its  continuance.  If  such  continuance  is  found  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people  and  If 
It  be  found  that  the  extension  of  existing  service  will  neither 
exclude,   prevent,   nor  reduce   competition. 

The  question  debated  before  the  Comml.ssinn  was  whether.  If 
a  railroad  undertakes  to  establish  a  new  service  by  water,  the 
Commission  had  authority  to  allcw  such  service.  If  It  found  that 
public  convenience  and  Interest  would  be  thus  promoted  and  If  it 
fcund  further  that  competition  wotild  not  thereby  be  excluded, 
prevented,  or  reduced  It  was  argued  by  those  who  opposed  the 
contention  of  the  railroads  that  in  the  case  of  new  service,  the 
Commission  was  limited  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  service 
would  be  competitive  with  existing  service  and  was  precluded  from 
taking  into  consideration  the  public  Interest  or  the  public  con- 
venience This  question  was  put  to  rest  by  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Southern  Pacif.c  Co.  Oirner.ship 
of  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  (77  I  C.  C.  124).  decided  in  January 
1923  It  was  there  raid.  In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  pass  upon  new  service: 

"These  companies  contend  that  the  applicant  seeks  authority  to 
install  a  new  service,  and  that  the  paragraph  cf  the  act  which  pro- 
vides that  we  may  extend  the  time  during  which  service  by  water 
may  be  continued  if  such  service  Is  operated  In  the  Interest  cf  the 
public  and  i.'*  cf  advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the 
people,  does  not  grant  authority  to  Install  a  new  ."^ervlce  It  is  there- 
fore urged  that  If  we  find  that  the  proposed  service  Is  a  new  service 
and  that  in  that  service  the  applicant  does  or  may  compete  with  the 
all-rail  routes  in  which  applicant  participate.^,  the  application  must 
be  denied,  whether  In  the  interest  of  the  public  or  not. 

"In  ccn.":trulpg  a  statute  It  Is  not  prcper  to  confine  attention  to 
particular  words,  paragraphs,  or  sections.  The  fundamental  rule  Is 
to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature  as 
gathered  from  the  language  of  the  whole  statute  The  Panama 
Canal  amendment  to  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
part  of  a  public  statute,  and  passed  in  the  public  Interest.  It  had 
been  found  that  the  ownership  and  operation  cf  l)oat  lines  by  rail 
lines  had  retarded  and  stifled  competition  on  routes  by  water  in 
the  Interest  of  the  rail  lines,  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  evil  and 


permit  the  development  of  water-borne  commerce  In  the  intcrert 
of  the  public  that  tiie  amendment  was  passed  The  section  irovlde.'* 
thai  applications  may  he  'nied  for  the  pvirpose  of  determlninB 
whether  any  existing  service  is  in  violation  <if  this  section,  and  pray 
for  an  order  permitting:  the  continuance  of  any  vessel  or  xessels 
already  In  operatkn,  or  for  the  purpose  cf  asking  an  crder  to  liislall 
new  service  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  ' 
The  word  •parai^raph'  clearly  d<.x"s  not  refer  to  that  in  which  it  H 
Used,  because  this  paragraph  contn'ns  no  prohibitions  The  word 
•paragraph'  in  an  act  of  Congress  will  be  constrvied  to  mean  •secii<  n' 
whenever  to  do  so  accords  with  the  legislative  Intent  Marine,  Col- 
lector V  Parkham  (52  Fed  .  579);  Alirey  v  Colbert  (168  Fed  23n  . 
No  order  is  necessary  unless  competition  does  or  may  exist,  and 
conslderlns;  the  whole  section.  usin«  the  word  paraprnph  to  menu 
section,  the  intention  of  the  act  must  he  to  ixrinit  the  Installation 
of  new  operations  which  are  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 
otherwLse  the  language  u.sed  has  no  application.  The  same  con- 
sideration of  advantage  to  the  convenU'iice  and  commerce  of  the 
people  which  applies  to  the  continuance  of  an  existing  servlie  would 
have  equal  application  to  the  installation  of  a  new  service,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  an  existing  line,  but  to  prohibit  the  further 
development  of  service  when  traffic  offering  warrants  and  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  We  have  avithorized  the  installation  of 
new  service  in  Ashtabu'.a-Port  Mattland  Car  Ferry  Service,  40  1  C.  C. 
143.  and  Central  Vcimont  Boat  Lutes.  4  1   C   C  ,  689  " 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  has  been  reftrred  to  with  ap- 
proval and  made  the  basis  of  decision  in  ninny  subsequent  cases. 
Thus,  in  Southern  Pacific  Company  Stcamfytxit.i  on  Sarramtnto 
River  (102  I.  C.  C  G58).  decided  In  October  1U25.  the  Commission 
authorized  the  extension  of  operation  by  the  pctltldner  of  its  boat 
line  m  freight  service  to  and  from  public  docks,  wharves,  and  piers 
in  the  Alameda.  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  district,  on  the  e-ist  s  de  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  This  extension  was  authori/.'d  because  it  wa.s 
found  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  of  advar.tage  to  ilie  con- 
venience and  commerce  of  the  people  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  would  neither  exclude  prevent,  nor  reduce  ccjniiH'tition  en 
the  route  by  water  on  the  Sacramento  River 

In  Sleamcr  Lines  on  Long  Island  Scyujid  (183  I  C  C  323).  de- 
cided in  April  1932.  the  Comml.sslon  had  before  it  an  application  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  continue  operation  of  the  Providenc(» 
Line,  a  steamship  line  The  Directtir  General  of  Railroads  had 
suspended  the  service  and  the  railroad  company  undertook  to 
restore  the  service  after  the  reads  had  been  rcturnrd  to  their  own- 
ers.   The  Commission.  p<'rniilting  this  to  be  done,  used  this  language: 

"Further,  if  the  service  in  question  were  regarded  as  a  new  one. 
we  have  construed  the  act  as  giving  us  authority  to  permit  the 
development  by  rail  carriers  of  ;-ervlces  by  water  when  traffic  condi- 
tions warrant  and  It  Is  found  to  be  In  the  public  interest  Southem 
Pacific  Co   Ounership  of  Atlantic  S    S    Lmes   ( 77  I    C    C    124)  " 

In  .Vcu-  Orleans  and  Havana  Car  Ferry  Service  (188  I  C  C  371). 
decided  in  October  1932.  there  v,  as  involved  an  application  for 
perml.ssion  to  operate  a  car-ferry  service  t>etween  New  Orleans.  La  . 
and  Habana  This  was  a  new  service.  The  Commission  granted 
the  application  and  In  doing  so  said: 

"Under  authority  conferred  by  section  5  of  the  act,  this  Commis- 
sion in  the  past  has  authorized  the  Southern  PaciHc  Co  to  provld-* 
new  and  additional  sU'am.'=hip  service  for  the  transportation  of 
traffic  between  certain  Gulf  and  North  Atlantic  ports  (.S.  P.  Co. 
Oirncrship  of  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  (77  I  C  C  124.  137)  );  has 
authorized  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co  to  Institute  through  a 
subsidiary  company  a  new  car-ferry  service  for  the  transportation 
cf  foreign  commerce  between  a  port  In  Ohio  on  the  south  bank  of 
Lake  Erie  and  a  port  in  Ontario  Canada,  on  the  north  bank  of  this 
lake  (Ashtabula-Port  Maitland  Car  Ferry  Service  (40  I  C.  C  143)); 
and  has  authorized  the  Central  Verm<  i.t  Railway  Co  to  install  a 
new  service  by  vcsel  between  New  Yc.rk.  N  Y  and  Providence.  R  I. 
{Central  Vermont  Boat  Lines  (40  I    C.  C    589)  ) ." 

In  Southern  Pacific  Company  s  Ounership  of  Atlantic  Steamship 
Lines  (206  I.  C  C  427).  decided  in  February  1933,  the  Commisnon 
had  under  consideration  tlie  petition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co  ask- 
ing permission  to  operate  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  in  regular 
service  between  Hampton  Roads  and  Houston.  Tex  This  would  l>e. 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  water  service.  The  Commission  taid. 
In  passing  upon  the  application; 

"Interveners  opposing  the  granting  of  the  application  conU-nd 
that  we  are  without  authority  to  grant  an  application  under  sec- 
tion 5  where  a  new  service  is  Involved  This  question  was  con- 
sidered and  dl.sposed  of  in  77  I.  C.  C.  124.  in  the  following  language: 

'■  The  frame  consideration  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and 
commerce  of  the  people  which  applies  to  the  continuance  of  an 
existing  service  would  have  equal  application  to  the  In.stallation  or 
a  new  service,  and  It  docs  not  appiar  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  permit  the  continuance  of  an  existing  line,  but  to 
prohibit  the  further  development  of  service  when  traffic  offering 
warrants  and  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  We  have  authorized 
the  Installation  of  new  service  in  Ashtabula-Port  Maitland  Car  Ferry 
Service  (40  I.  C.  C  143)  and  Central  Vermont  Boat  Lnics  (40  I  C.  C. 
5e9).'  " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  It  is  thoroughly  established  that  the 
Commission's  authority  with  re.epect  to  new  service  Is  identical 
with  its  authority  wirh  respect  to  existing  service 

Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  we  come  to  consider  paragraph 
16  of  the  conference  report  All  this  paragraph  does  Is  to  give 
statutory  sanction  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the  present  law 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  long  line  of  decision*, 
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some  of  which  are  clt«d  above,  which  construction  has  never  been 
questioned  In  the  courts  and  has  become  so  well  established  that 
no  One  now  doubts  its  \:ilidity.  Paragraph  16  merely  sets  up  the 
machinery  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  au- 
thorize the  continuance  of  service  or  the  establishment  of  new 
service,  other  than  through  the  Panama  Canal,  in  ca^s  where  the 
liiterest  of  the  public  requires  ."uch  extension  of  service  or  new 
eervice,  and  where  the  effect  will  not  be  to  exclude,  prevent,  or 
reduce  competition  on  the  route  by  water. 

It  wUl  bt-  nott-d  that  i!i  paragraph  20  of  the  present  law.  rail 
carriers  are  authorized  to  make  application  for  the  extension  of 
service  This  riKhl  is  transferred  in  the  revision  to  paragraph  (16) 
and  It  is  further  therein  provided  that  the  same  proceedings  and 
the  same  principles  shall  control  applications  for  the  institution 
of  new  service. 

This  Is  the  whole  story,  and  certainly  the  statement  made  by 
those  who  were  advocating  the  legislation  in  the  House,  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  purpose  was  to  clarify  tlie  present  law.  ls 
entirely  Justified 

I  am  taJclim  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
oierce,  by  whom  the  matter  was  discussed  In  the  House  debate. 
Vtry  truly  yours, 

R.  V.  Pletcheh. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  which  I  delivered  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  last  night  deal- 
ing with  three  fundamental  phases  of  national  defense. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  my  first  address  in  this  campaign 
of  1940  should  be  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  stalwart  Republican 
Servicemen's  League  of  Mtchigan.  because  a  buck  private,  who 
fcught  has  way  to  a  commission  on  the  field  of  World  War  bat- 
tle. Is  about  to  become  President  of  the  United  States  WendtU 
Willkle  will  be  the  first  member  of  the  A.  E  P  to  take  possession 
of  the  White  House.  He  will  still  be  following  the  flag  and  step- 
ping to  the  music  of  the  Republic.  He  will  still  be  a  soUier 
fighting  for  the  free  Institutions  of  America  His  victory  will 
be  a  victory  for  the  American  way  of  life  and  government  I 
salute  the  ser\-lcemen;  and  regardless  of  party,  because  Republicans. 
Democrats,  and  independents  alike  are  Joining  In  this  crusade. 
I  congratulate  them  that  one  of  their  own  is  on  his  way  to  the 
highest  place  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  whole  world. 

In  the  midst  of  great  national  emergency,  politics  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  national  welfare  Some  of  our  critical  problems 
must  rise  wholly  above  politics  But  in  a  national  election  year, 
when  the  Constitution  requires  the  American  people  to  decide  their 
own  destiny,  there  are  other  questions  which  can  be  settled  no- 
where else  except  in  the  political  forum;  and  the  greater  the 
emergency,  the  greater  the  noed  for  courageous  candor.  As  Gen- 
eral Pershing  recently  said:  "We  must  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  face  the  truth  "  In  connection  with  these  problems. 
It  Is  the  worst  kind  of  self-serving  pxiUtlcal  prostitution  to  ai^ue 
that  the  emergency  robs  us  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
dlscuiwion  It  is  superpoUtics  to  attempt  to  ban  politics  Certainly 
It  wculd  be  utterly  sinister  politics  to  blind  the  American  people 
to  their  problems  at  home  Just  because  they  confront  problems 
Rbn^ad  I  propose  to  speak  In  complete  disregard  of  politics  as 
respects  national  defense  But  I  also  propose  to  speak,  respec.lng 
other  problems  with  entire  frankness  regarding  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  New  Deal  and  its  dynastic  chief  must  Ix?  defeated  at  next 
November's  polls  for  the  sake  of  safety,  sanity,  and  solvency  In 
Washington      This  Is  "the  last  round-up." 

I  know  It  Is  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  need  to  draw  It  exists.  The 
need  and  the  difficulty  would  have  been  greatly  minimized  If  a 
tctalilarian  convention  at  Chicago  had  not  confronted  the  country 
with  the  menace  of  a  totalitarian  third-term  Presidency,  which 
would  violate  every  repxiblican  tradition  of  cur  Jeflersonlan  democ- 
racy They  precipitated  this  Issue,  not  I.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
defend  against  the  encroachments  of  dictatorship  from  abroad  and 
to  ignore  its  sinister  germs  at  home.  It  would  be  suicidal  folly  to 
hft  our  er-ew  excluaively  to  ES.irope  and  Asia  and  to  neglect  the  des- 
perate plight  of  America  at  home  Our  citizenship  must  discrimi- 
nate, as  I  intend  to  do,  between  defense  support  of  our  Commander 
In  Chief,  whoever  be  may  be,  and  political  support  of  an  adminia- 


tration  which  d'serves  repudiation.  The  dividing  line  must  be 
drawn 

Because  I  am  speaking  primarily  tonight  to  servicemen,  who  have 
earned  a  particular  right  to  an  interest  In  the  national  defense.  I 
deal  first  with  this  subject  which.  I  repeat,  is  wholly  separate  and 
distinct  from  politics  Interwoven  with  It  is  the  whole  question 
Of  forei;?n  policy.  The  be?t  proof  I  can  give  you  of  my  own  polUlcal 
dlslntere.st*dne.ss  Is  the  fact  that,  with  possibly  one  Inccnsequ.n- 
tlal  exception,  I  have  supported  every  national -defense  appropri- 
ation which  has  been  sought  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  during  the 
last  7  years  Let  me  set  down  my  own  convictions  upon  this  score 
In  a  few  simple,  unequivocal  sentences. 

I  Ijelieve  In  a  completely  adequate  national  defense  on  land  and 
sea  including  a  two-ocean  navy,  so  that  we  shall  be  invincible 
against  external  attack,  and  I  want  whatever  equipment  and  whnt- 
ever  personnel   is  necessary  To  this  end.     I  regret  thit   the  >3.500.- 

000  000  which  we  have  spent  upon  this  objective  during  the  last  10 
years — always  with  the  assurance  from  our  Army  and  Navy  chiefs 
that  we  were  getting  adequate  defense — has  miserably  failed  to  pro- 
duce these  proml-sed  alms  I  regret  that  we  shall  not  have  total 
equipment  for  an  army  of  even  750.000  men  until  1942  I  regret 
that  we  shall  not  complete  our  grand  battle  fleet  until  1947  But 
these  are  typical  facts  which  we  dare  not  ignore  In  charting  our 
course  and  determining  Just  how  provocative  It  shall  be  Mean- 
while, however.  I  glory  In  the  refreshing  fact  that  defense  procure- 
ment at  last  is  largely  In  the  hands  of  a  vigorous  and  competent 
civilian  who  hails  from  the  State  of  Michigan;  and  If  he  can  have 
the  freedom  he  deserves  I  know  that  we  fhall  move  full  speed 
ahead  under  the  dynamic  genius  of  William  S  Knudscn.  whom  we 
are  proud  to  claim  as  our  fellow  citizen 

I  Ijelieve  that  our  national  Interest  includes  defense  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine—  with  particular  refpronce  to  Canada  and  the  Caribbean 
and  Panama  zone*:,  but  elsewhere  in  common  and  reciprocal  part- 
nership with  those  major  South  American  nations  which  have 
reached  autonomous  maturity  Meanwhile  I  spt  clflcally  decline  to 
Ignore  that  significant  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  ei.un- 
clat«^-d  on  December  2  1823.  which  says.  "In  the  wars  of  Eurrpean 
powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  It  comport  with  cur  policy  to  do  so  •  •  •  Our 
policy  in  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same,  which  Is  not  to  Inter- 
fere  In  the  Internal   concerns  of  any  of  its  powers  "     In  a  word. 

1  decline  to  mix  either  national  defense  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  the  {xiwer  politics  of  the  Old  World. 

But  the  European  problem  confronts  us  with  a  condition,  not  a 
theory  Having  abandoned  strict  neutrality  last  fall,  but  with  a 
universally  acclaimed  purpose  to  step  short  of  war,  I  believe  we 
mu-t  consi.«;tently  pursue  the  resultant  course  It  is  wholly  clear 
that  the  overwhelming  conscience  of  the  Nation — and  this  cer- 
tainly includes  my  own — condemns  the  ruthless  conquest  of  the 
dictators,  prays  for  the  restoration  of  independence  to  their  throt- 
tled victims  and  wants  every  legitimate  facility-  consistent  with 
our  own  needs  and  obligations — placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
with  whcm  we  sympathize  It  is  wholly  clear  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  British  Elmpire  would  seriously  intensify  our  own  sense  of 
Jeopardy,  and  hence  our  defense  problem.  Therefore  It  Is  wholly 
logical  that  our  facilities  should  be  particularly  available  to  EIngland 
at  the  moment  ln5W3far  as  our  International  engagements,  cur  own 
avowed  purpose  to  keep  out  of  war  abroad,  and  cur  own  defense 
necefsities  will  permit  I  would  act  accordingly  And  we  are  doing 
so  to  a  little  understood  extent  For  example,  we  shall  muke  nearly 
as  many  planes  for  Britain  in  the  next  12  months  as  we  make  for 
ourselves  But  I  would  never  violate  our  own  international  en- 
gagements— no  matter  what  others  may  do — because  we  could  thus 
find  ourselves  thrust  into  the  status  of  a  cobelllgerent  despite  cur 
own  wishes  to  the  contrary;  and  I  wculd  never  deplete  our  own 
e.ssentlal  national  defense  for  the  sake  of  indecisive  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  someone  else. 

L^t  me  give  ycu  an  example  of  the  perplexities  Involved  in  tins 
latter  contemplation,  lust  as  a  reminder  that  we  mubt  all  take 
prudent  care  to  think  things  through  General  Perching  recently 
suggested  our  transfer  of  certain  naval  destroyers  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  persuasive  theory  that  what  now  helps  Britain  helps  us. 
But  ur.der  our  own  signature  to  the  Hague  Convention  we  wou'd 
thus  Immediately  nccept  the  statiis  of  belligerent  and  invite  the 
consequences  Meanwhile,  in  the  most  recent  testimony  of  our 
own  Navy  Department  last  June.  Acting  Secretary  of  th?-  Navy 
Ccmptcn,  speaking  for  himself  and  Admiral  Stark,  said  that  if  they 
were  asked  to  dispose  of  any  of  our  destroyers,  "our  answer  would 
be  'No':  we  would  definitely  recommend  against  It"  In  the  name  of 
our  own  defense  necessities. 

Wc  have  accepted  a  dominant  trusteeship  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy  iii  this  New  World;  and  —prudently  a-sscsaing  our 
own  dcfin.He  deficiencies  in  behalf  of  lhi.s  supreme  cause — we  owe 
every  obligation,  transcending  all  else,  to  the  impregnabUlty  of  our 
frontiers  which  are  the  God-given  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  I 
quote  the  greatest  defense  expert  in  America  Maj  George  Fielding 
Eliot: 

"It  is  this  final  and  terrible  responsibility  which  we  mu.«t  ever 
keep  before  our  minds,  and  before  which  our  Fplrlta  must  do 
homage  In  this  »e  cannot,  we  must  not  fail  That  we  fehould 
maintain  here  In  this  continent  the  undeflled  altars  of  liberty  and 
Justice  and  human  decency  may  well,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
be  the  greau-st  service  we  can  render  to  humanity — to  generations 
of  human  beings  yet  unborn.  That  we  should  do  thi«  must  be  the 
ultimate  hope  not  orly  of  all  our  own  people  but  of  all  who 
cherish  freedom  anywhere   in  the  world  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  participation  In  these  foreign  wars  Is 
Inevitable — provided  our  foreign  policies  pursue  a  rational,  real- 


istic course  I  hate  every  principle  of  conque.st  and  every  precept 
of  dictatorship  which  blacken  so  much  of  the  world  s  sky  But. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  propose  that  America  shall  survive  no 
matter  who  wins  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  If  It  ultimately  takes  a 
fight — which  is  to  say.  if  we  are  attacked — we  shall  go  in  with 
every  triumphant  resource  which  this  great  people  can  command 
I  would  prepare  Invlnsibly  against  this  exigency  But  I  would  not 
precipitate  the  battle  I  would  have  national  defense  mean 
defense   and    nothing   else. 

As  regards  peacetime  conscription — which  would  tear  up  150 
years  of  Amt-rican  history  and  tradition — I  would  reluctantly  em- 
brace It  whenever  voluntary  enlistments  show  the  slightest  sign  of 
failing  to  produce  the  full  defense  personnel  essential  to  man  our 
expanding  defense  equipment.  But  I  stand  with  National  Com- 
mander Raymond  J  Kelly,  of  the  American  Legion — another  hon- 
ored son  of  Michigan — when  he  says  that  it  "should  not  be  put 
Into  effect  until  all  other  avenues  have  been  exhausted  "  All  other 
avenues  have  not  yet  been  remotely  exhausted  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  have  thus  far  filled  every  quota  they  have  set  for  themselves 
in  respect  to  voluntary  enlistments.  There  is  no  proof  that  con- 
tinued reliance  upon  this  traditional,  peacetime  American  method 
Will  fail.  Neighboring  Canada  does  not  res<^)rt  to  conscription  until 
October  1 — one  full  year  after  actual  entry  Into  this  war— and 
even  then  It  will  be  only  for  30  days  of  Intensive  training  and  for 
home  defense  alone.  I  warn  you  to  assess  the  direction  as  well  as 
the  present  length  of  this  step  Peacetime  conscription  of  men 
will  be  followed —sooner  rather  than  later — by  the  peacetime  con- 
scription of  other  things  The  latter  Is  no  more  sacred  than  the 
former.  When  cnce  we  set  our  feet  upon  the  highways  of  total 
regimentation,  there  is  no  end  short  of  the  wholly  regimented 
state.  I  will  cc.nsent  to  that  step  if  and  when  it  is  necessary  I 
shall  not  do  so  as  a  first,  instead  of  a  last  resort 

Conscientious  men  keenly  differ  upon  many  of  these  subjects. 
I  plead  for  one  thing  above  all  else.  For  God  s  sake,  let  us  keep 
our  heads.  For  the  sake  of  America  we  dare  not  think  with  our 
emotions.  Facts  and  realities  must  govern.  If  you  were  to  read 
some  of  my  mall — which,  by  the  way.  runs  a?  much  as  5.000  letters 
a  day — you  would  think  that  every  prccon.'^criptionlst  and  every 
believer  m  hi-lping  the  British  Empire  is  a  '  tifth  columnist"  for 
King  George  If  you  were  to  read  some  other  sections  of  my  mail, 
you  would  think  that  every  anticonscriptionlst  and  every  so-called 
Isolationist  li  a  "lifth  columnist"  for  Hitler.  These  things  simply 
are  not  so.  There  are  patriots  on  every  side  of  these  arguments. 
Let  us.  as  reasonable  men  and  women,  avoid  recriminations  and 
dejjend  on  logic  Let  us.  so  far  as  we  can.  avoid  hysteria — and  this 
includes  the  hysteria  of  fear  We  are  not  at  war  There  Is  no  In- 
evitability that  we  must  go  to  war.  particularly  if  we  avoid  policies 
and  explosive  rhetoric  In  hltrh  places  which  needlessly  Invite  it. 
Let  us  pursue  pr -paredness  with  sure,  swift  effort,  lest  we  face 
the  contingency  of  challenge  in  spite  of  our  purpose  to  keep  out 
of  other  peoples"  wars  Let  us  clear  the  track  of  all  truly  subversive 
elements  within  our  own  land  Those  who  are  not  for  us  are 
against  us  and  the  quicker  we  make  this  effective  separation  the 
safer  we  shall  be  But  Ut  us  not  violate  civil  lib(  rty  in  the  zeal  of 
our  purported  defense  of  it  Let  us  not  sacrifice  America  in  the 
name  of  its  protection.  Let  us  not  drift  Into  war  on  tides  which 
only  wishful  thinking  can  fail  to  recognize  for  ^hat  they  are.  Let 
us  move  fcrward  as  one  irresistible  unit  in  preparlt.g  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  freedoms  and  our  ideals;  and  let  that  preparation 
be  shorn  of  all  the  bureaucracy  and  all  the  barnacles  which  still 
cause  it  too  frequently  to  bog"  down  Let  us  dedicate  these 
facilities  to  the  defense  of  America  and  its  esse:«tial  outposts,  and 
nothing  else  We  do  not  want  war;  we  must  not  seek  it.  and  we 
must  not  flirt  with  it 

All  of  these  considerations  are  nonpolltlcal  But  even  these 
cease  to  be  nonpolltlcal  when,  in  a  national-election  year,  we  face 
the  insinuating  preten.se  that  any  one  Executive  is  indispensable 
to  their  high  management.  This  theory  of  one  mans  indispensa- 
bility  may  be  satisfactory  to  Hitler  or  to  Mussolini  or  to  Stalin,  but 
it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  our  democracy.  And  if  It  shall  be 
uiged — as  it  is  by  our  political  opponents — that  President  Roosevelt 
is  indispensable  to  national  defense  in  this  emergency,  we  have  the 
right  to  reply  that  since  national  defense  todav  is  90  percent  a 
matter  of  streamlined,  industrial  efficiency,  the  national  defense  will 
be  in  at  least  equally  safe  hands  when  President  Willklc  dedicates 
his  great  and  proven  industrial  genius  to  this  heavy  task  We  have 
the  right  to  reply  that  the  Roosevelt  admini-^iration  Itself  confirms 
our  faith  In  a  great  business  leader  for  these  critical  a.sslgnments 
when  it  commendably  summons  other  business  leaders  from  the 
•'dog  house"  which  they  have  occupied  for  seven  long.  lean,  outlaw 
years  to  salvage  its  defense  responsibilities. 

This  leads  me  to  tome  of  the  other  Issues  which  not  only  Impend 
for  American  answer  but  which  cannot  wait  longer  for  the  right 
answer  if  the  American  svstem  shall  survive  They  are  Issues 
Which  must  be  answered  Iti  the  forum  of  politics  because  there  is 
no  other  wav  in  which  democracy  can  function.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  this:  We  need  plenty  of  national  defense  against  other 
Jeopardies  than  those  which  gather  acro:>s  tin-  seas  I  shall  spyeakt 
of  two  of  t^em  tonight- -defense  against  self-perpetuating  Presi- 
dents, defenw  against  national  bankruptcy  Both  considerations 
are  vital  We  shall  Ignore  them  at  our  p' ril  America  needs 
plenty  of  saving  right  here  at  home;  and  no  ."mount  of  emphasis 
upon  international  emergency  should  be  alli.wed  to  blind  our 
people  or  warp  their  Judgment*  in  respect  to  the  national  emer- 
gency which  hangs  upon  next  Novemt)er's  referendum. 

The  President  himstlf  has  precipitated  the  first  of  these  national 
emergencies     Having  gathered  unto  himseU— thanks  to  a  rubber- 


stamp  Congress — more  unrestricted  personal  authority  than  was 
ever  lodged  in  the  White  House  under  all  of  his  {jeacetime  predeces- 
sors combined,  he  proceeded  to  Chicago  last  month  and  nominated 
hlm.self  for  a  third  term,  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  precious 
American  tradition,  in  a  final  display  of  unquenchable  appetite 
for  power,  and  in  a  potential  American  paraphrase  of  the  dictator- 
ship which  is  the  proven  curse  of  free  institutions  all  round  the 
globe.  He  said  he  did  not  want  the  Job  But  he  cunningly  creai.-d 
a  situation  which  made  the  Job  inevitable.  One  of  his  friendliest 
columnists  who  heretof(ire  lias  sung  his  deserts — and  he  has  great 
deserts — in  season  and  out,  Raymond  Clapper,  was  moved  to 
observe : 

"Tlie  urge  to  power  and  glory  Is  an  overwhelming  thing  when  It 
takes  hold  of  a  public  man  Only  such  an  urge  could  have  be- 
trayed Mr.  Roosevelt  into  the  monumental  and  historic  deception 
which  he  now  places  on  the  record.  That  is  a  page  I  would  rather 
have  never  read  "" 

Well,  it  may  have  betrayed  the  President.  It  may  have  betrayed 
the  Chicago  convention  But  it  will  never  betray  the  American 
people  next  November  unless  they  themselves  betray  the  very 
well-springs  of  their  own  free  institutions,  I  care  not  how  nobly 
meditated  may  be  his  aspirations,  I  care  not  how  un.selfl»h  he 
believes  his  motives — and  I  am  sure  that  Mr  RcK)si>velt  deeply 
loves  his  country — the  cold,  hard  fact  remains  that  any  man 
who  seeks  to  perpetuate  himself  in  a  Presidential  tenure  prolonged 
beyond  8  years  has  established  a  practice  and  a  precedent  which 
threaten  the  very  soul  of  our  free,  American  system  If  it  would 
have  been  a  betrayal  of  that  system  in  prebiilzkrieg  days.  It 
would  be  an  infinitely  greater  betrayal  at  the  present  moment 
when  the  vivid  dangers  of  one-man  power  are  the  world's  despair 
and  when  our  own  Executive  authority  already  heavily  tre^pas.•^es 
upon  the  Constitutions  indispensable  checks  and  balances  which 
guard    our    liberties. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  this  President  l.s  the  one  who  sc;ught 
to  bend  Congress  to  his  unquestioned  will.  We  dare  not  forget 
that  this  President  has  sought  to  chain  the  courts  to  his  Executive 
chariot  wheel  We  dare  not  lorget  that  this  President  has  sought 
to  purge — did  you  ever  read  that  word  in  European  dispatches?^ 
has  sought  to  purge  any  of  his  own  partisans  who  may  have 
dared  to  question  his  Executive  omnipotence.  We  dure  not  forget 
that  this  President  has  .sought  his  own  ends  "regardless  of  their 
constitutionality" — his  phrase.  Such  a  Piesident.  with  such  a 
conception  of  imperial  Executive  authority,  should  be  the  lust 
rather  than  the  first  to  be  trusted  with  a  further,  unprecedented 
mtmopoly  of  Executive  authority  Why?  Let  Tliomas  Jeffers<in. 
the  honored  father  of  the  Democratic  Party,  reply.  Declining  the 
invitation  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  btand  lor 
a  third   term,  he  said   in   1808: 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  projier  period  Is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination 
to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  -supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  for  years, 
will  In  fact  t)ecome  for  life  History  shows  how  easily  that  de- 
generates into  an  inheritance  Believing  tliat  a  representative 
government  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election  is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  human  happiness  to  mankind.  I 
feel  It  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  es.sentially  impair  that 
principle;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who.  disregard- 
ing tlie  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term 
Of  office." 

No  wonder  so  many  Democrats — I  mean  Jeffersonlan  Democrats — 
are  swarming  from  the  third  termites  There  has  not  been  such 
a  significant  bolt  in  modern  times  There  are  some  things  that 
transcend  partisiin  allegiance — and  one  of  them  is  the  American 
axiom  that  a  perpetuated  Presidency  is  poison  to  our  free  institu- 
tions If  a  third  term,  why  not  a  fourth  or  fifth^  Not  even 
George  Washington  thought  himself  good  enough— or  Indispensable 
enough — to  stay  in  the  White  House  beyond  8  years  Yes;  and 
when  he  slammed  shut  the  door  upon  a  third  term,  he  slammed 
It  shut  for  keeps,  because  Americans  will  not  desert  their 
birthright. 

No  wonder  that  Democratic  Senator  EtTKKE — who  cnce  got  a 
Roo.sevelt  prize  for  the  best  definition  of  the  New  Deal  — now  says: 
"I  dl.sclaim  the  leaderslilp  of  those  of  my  party  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  put  themselves  on  record" — (and  that  was  against  a 
third  term  for  inoffensive  Calvin  Coolidge  who  lacked  the  remotest 
elements  of  a  Jupiter  complex) — "put  ihem.selves  nn  record  that 
any  departure  from  the  two-term  tradition  would  be  unwise, 
unpatriotic  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions,  and 
who  todav  take  the  very  action  they  then  denounced  A  fitting 
rebuke  to  their  apostasy  will  be  administered  by  an  aroused  people."' 
The  Instrument  of  that  rebuke  will  be  Wendell  Wlllkle  His 
flaming  personality,  his  record  of  high  achievement  in  getting  hard 
things  done,  his  conception  of  free  enterprise  in  thl.s  still-free 
Republic,  these  things  captured  the  imagination  of  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Philadelphia— as  I  have  good  reason  to  know  They 
have  captured  the  imagination  and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people;  and  next  November  they  wUl  capture  their  votes.  We  have 
a  new  President  of  the  United  States  "■on  order  '" 

But  If  you  say  that  this  third-term  consideration  is  an  academic 
thing — although  I  believe  it  to  toe  ba.sic  In  the  American  order- 
then  let  me  come  to  the  other  l.seue  to  which  I  have  referred  In 
terms  of  necessity  for  "national  defense""— delens<  against  national 
bankruptcy.  Here  indeed  is  grim  reahty.  It  touches  every  purge- 
string  and  every  hearthstone  in  the  land.  It  la  like  the  law  of  two 
and  two— whether  you  like  it  or  not.  there  It  is  I  am  not  Ulking 
merely  about  7  weary  years  of  Improvident  deflcit-Bpending  in  which , 
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more  easy  money  has  rolled  cut  of  the  Federal  Treastirj-  than  in  all 
the  yearA  from  Washington  to  Wilson,  mcludlr.:;  the  World  War 
(And  by  the  way.  he  promised  to  "keep  us  out  of  war,"  too  )  I  am 
not  talking  merely  about  the  waste  and  the  extravagance  and  the 
pcUtical  exploitation  of  public  money  during  this  bonanza  era  I 
am  not  talking  merely  of  the  fact  that  you  pay  the  heaviest  peace- 
time taxes  In  our  national  history  and  yet.  In  spite  of  it.  that  you 
carry  the  heaviest  public  debt  I  am  not  talking  merely  oi  yester- 
dav'  I  am  talking  about  today  and  tomorrow.  The  hour  of  i 
reckoning  has  arrived  Now  we  must  pay  the  fiddler.  The  Chrlst- 
ma-s  tree  Is  dead  There  ••ain't  no  Santa  Clav'S.''  The  New  Deal 
marie  thi.s  bed  and  now  we  must  He  In  It.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?     Ust«n!  ^       ^,      ' 

We  shall  reach  the  national  debt  limit  of  $45  000.000.000  this 
winter  We  shall  exhaust  the  additional  national-defense  debt 
llmit^  of  f4.0OO.0O0.0OO  more  next  summer  But  meanwhile  the 
operation  dedcit  for  the  present  tlscal  year  will  he  not  less  than 
$8  000  000  000  The  regular  deficit  will  be  around  $3  000  000  000 
The  defense  deficit  will  be  another  $5.000  000.000  And  we  will 
have  Just  started  on  the  defense  program  which  already  Includes 
$15  000.000.000  of  authorlzatloits  without  a  penny  for  mobJUrin? 
the  National  Guard  or  a  p>ennv  for  the  proposed  conscript  army  i 

Now  look  at  the  revenue  side  We  wrote  an  extra  tax  bill  a  few  \ 
weeks  ago  It  exhausted  the  imagination  of  the  Treastiry  In  hunt- 
ing for  things  to  assess  We  pUetl  on  pretty  nearly  everything 
that  anybody  could  think  of  It  will  produce  Just  $700,000,000  In 
this  fiscal  year — about  one-fourth  of  the  regular  deficit,  without 
a  penny  for  national  defense  And  yet  they  have  the  crust  to 
call  U  "a  national-defense  tax  Now.  we  are  engaged  In  WTltln; 
•nother  tax  bill— an  excess-profits  tax  bill.  It  will  produce  $190.- 
000000  this  fiscal  year  .     ^     ; 

When  we  are  fhrouRh  with  this  latest  tax  bill,  we  will  have  raised  j 
les.s  than  9<:)0  000.000  extra  dollars  This  year's  deficit  will  be 
•«  000  000  000  We  shall  pav  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  deficU 
Next  years  deficit  will  be  still  bigger  because  we  shall  then  be  in 
full  »wln«  with  the  defense  proRram  Where  does  all  this  end'' 
How  long  does  any  sane  man  think  It  can  go  on?  It  ends  either  In 
national  bankruptcy  or  in  national  repudiation  of  debt  or  In  the 
•utctdal  tMtuince  of  manufactured  money  un!p«a — 

UnleM  we  ruthle*»ily  tax  the  people  of  the  United  8tate«  to  the 
p«1nt  of  conflncatlon  or  unlevt  we  so  substantiallv  inrreas*  the 
annual  national  income  that  thes*-  tax  rates  will  produce  a  greatly 
lncri-««^d  revenue  And  there  In  thl»  latur  alurnatlve,  U  the 
cnlT  hope  of  solvent  American  survival 

We  can  help  Mjme  with  long -overdue  economies  In  ordinary 
fuitctlons  Wi-  can  help  some  In  stopping  extravat^ant  capital  ir.- 
^••tment  of  public  money  In  socialistic  enterprise."!  We  can  help 
acme  in  depopulatmt?  the  p*i!lMcal  pay  rolls  which  have  nearly 
«SoubIed  in  7  years  of  spollsmanshlp  But  in  the  long  run.  our 
onlv  salvation  will  be  to  restore  the  American  people  to  an  annual 
Income  which  can  carry  this  load— not  merely  the  load  of  national 
defense,  mind  you.  but  also  the  heavy  accumulated  load  ol  7 
Improvident   years  of  deliberate    Roosevelt   deficits  and   debts. 

We  now  have  an  annual  Income  around  seventy  billions.  We 
need  a  national  Income  around  one  hundred  billions  The  New 
Deal  tries  to  make  a  $100  000.000.000  country  out  of  a  $70,000,000.- 
000  country  by  spending  the  difference.  It  hasnt  worked.  It  wont 
work  It  is  trairlc  Pollyanna  nonsense  There  is  Just  one  way  to 
make  a  $100,000,000,000  country  out  of  a  $70,000,000,000  country  and 
that  one  way  Is  to  once  more  release  all  of  the  private  enterprise,  and 
all  of  the  individual  Initiative,  and  all  of  the  private  investniei.t 
which  are  the  blood  stream  of  the  American  system  At  the  ba.se 
of  this  relea.se  Is  the  restoration  of  confidence — confidence  that 
legitimate  business  shall  have  a  full,  free  chance — confidence  that 
the  Government  will  quit  harassing  business  needlessly;  quit 
burdening  It  with  restriction,  restraint,  and  regimentation;  quit 
competing  with  It  cut  of  the  Public  Treiisury;  quit  gunning  fcr  It 
as  though  It  were  a  professional  criminal;  and.  most  Important  of 
all  quit  those  devastating  uncertainties  which  flow  from  •govern- 
ment by  Executive  decree."'  the  fatal  habit  of  delegating  plenary 
power  to  the  President  to  do  what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases,  as 
he  pleases,  with  so  many  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  our 
economy  Furthermore,  you  cannot  build  a  solvent  pro.spc-ity 
around  an  Insolvent  Treasxiry;  and  certainly  you  cannot  build  It 
around  the  annually  broken  promises  of  a  President  who  long  since 
broke  the  Maglnot  lice  of  our  own  national  defense,  which  is  a 
scimd  public  credit 

The  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington  Is  the  greatest  In- 
dependent research  agency  in  this  country.  It  says  that  the  future 
development  of  private  enterprise  is  '•adequate  to  absorb  the  Na- 
tions  capital  and  labor  resources"  It  says  that  the  Government  s 
taxation,  spending,  and  regulatory  policies  have  "impeded  the  flow 
of  capital  Into  constructive  developments  "  It  says  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  stable  conditions  depends  largely  upon  'the  re- 
moval of  impediments  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  Xu  the 
future  of  private  enterprise' 

There  s  your  answer,  my  fellow  countrymen.  No  one  wants  to 
go  Ijack  to  the  piracies  of  old.  No  one  wants  to  sacrifice  sound 
social  progress;  and  it  Is  not  necessary  Just  restore  confidence  In 
the  future  of  private  enterprise.  Do  the  things  necessary  to  restore 
It.  Then  watch  the  dammed-up  Impulses  of  a  stiirved  decade  go  to 
work.  There's  your  answer  to  unemployment.  There  are  your  real 
jobs  at  real  wages.  And  there  s  your  means  to  pay  your  public 
bills 

Can  this  administration  restore  confidence?  It  cannot.  Its  hos- 
tilities and  its  hatreds  have  sunk  too  deeply  Into  the  consciences 
Of  its  vlctlnas.  Its  policies  have  too  clearly  flxed  the  vindictive  zeals 
of  lU  submarining  attitudes.    Its  bright  young  "brain  irusterb" — 


who  never  met  a  pay  roll  In  their  lives — have  scarred  too  many 
memcnes.  It  got  too  mad  at  capable,  competent  John  Hanes  (who 
has  Just  bolted  the  Chicaco  ticket)  because  when  he  was  Under 
Secreury  of  the  Trca.^urv  he  dared  distribute  blue  cards,  as  a  gtude 
to  prllcy.  which  read:  Will  it  contribute  to  recovery^'  No  Saul 
could  turn  to  Paul  in  24  hours  en  the  road  to  Damascus.  But  Mr. 
Rcosevelt  cannot  ever  turn  himself  into  a  confidencc-buUder  en 
the  road  to  a  third  term 

TliP  Republican  Party  thl.s  year  is  the  confidence  party.  It  Is  the 
salvation  party.  It  is  the  party  of  hope  for  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can system  Its  nominee  for  President  personifies  these  boons. 
That  is  why  he  was  nominated,  and  that  Is  why  he  will  be  elected. 

My  friends.  I  have  but  touched  the  rim  of  a  few  of  our  critical 
national  problems.  Tlie  sum  total  of  their  scope  makes  November 
1940  the  mo^it  desperately  Important  month  In  generations  of  our 
history.  In  the  midst  of  the  ncnpolltical  necessity  that  we  shall 
rally  to  the  national  defense  In  a  military  sense  without  thought 
or  consideration  of  poll. leal  consequences,  we  must  also  face  the 
political  necessity  that  we  shall  rally  to  the  national  defense  In 
another  sense— the  defense  of  traditional  Am.erican  democracy  and 
the  defense  of  our  economic  life — which  depends  entirely  upon 
political  ccn.=iequences.  The  ncnpolltical  problem  of  military  de- 
fence presents  a  grave  emergency;  let  us  try  to  meet  It  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  safety  and  the  honor  and  the  peace  cf  the  United 
States.  The  political  problem  of  institutlcnal  and  economic  defense 
presents  an  equally  grave  emergency;  let  us  meet  It  wlih  an  tinylcld- 
Ing  determinatlcn  to  preserve  our  inheritance — the   American  way 

of  life.  .  .,    ^. 

I  congratulate  the  Republican  Servicemen's  League  of  Michigan 
upon  hastening  early  to  the  1940  battle  line.  This  is  more  than  a 
campaign.  It  is  a  crusade.  It  is  more  than  a  Republican  cause. 
It  Is  Just  as  much  the  cause  of  Democrats  who  love  the  memory  of 
Thonms  Jefferscn.  We  present  a  common  front  to  a  ccnunon  enemy. 
Wf  dare  not  fall.    And  Michigan  must  do  her  ftoll  part. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conf^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th?  Record 
a  well-deseiA'ed  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler  I  by  Hugh  Russeil  Praser,  the  well-known  col- 
umnist and  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

INSmE    WASHINGTON 

(By  Hugh  Russell  Fi-aser) 

Yesterday,  today,  ar.d  tomorrow — when  the  history  of  the  last 
decade  Is  recorded,  the  deeds  of  one  man  In  the  Congress  cf  tho 
United  States  will.  In  my  opinion,  live  And  his  deeds  will  be  cf 
one  piece  with  his  words 

That  man  is  Senator  Buhton  K   WHixtER.  Montana  Democrat 

There  are  a  few  men  in  every  decade  who  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
politician.  Scm.e  cf  them  have  reached  the  White  House;  some  of 
them  have  not  But  they  all.  by  an  incident  of  fate,  have  one 
characteristic  In  common.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  defy  the 
gods  of  expediency  to  be  true  to  their  vision  Thev  may  be  false 
1  to  parties  and  factions,  but  never  to  the  things  they  live  by  They 
'  are  defeated,  but  they  ne%'er  die.  Indeed,  they  symbolize  the  vision 
that  is  in  America. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men  there  are  names  that  cannot 
and  will  not  be  forgotten— Bronson  Cutting,  Edgar  E.  Borah.  RotKTt 
La  Follette. 

It  is  not  easy  to  extend  the  list,  but  we  know  there  are  one  or 
two  that  the  historian  will  add  among  those  living  m  the  Senate 
and  House 

Among  these  wUl  most  certainly  be  Geobgb  W.  Norris  and  Buar 
Whfxixs-  But  more  especially  Wheklik,  for  day  In  and  day  out  he 
is  on  the  firing  line. 

For  example — 

It  Is  20  minutes  after  1  oclock  on  the  afternoon  follcwlng  a  day 
when  Col.  Charles  A  Lindbergh  had  been  formally  charged  over  a 
radio  network  by  Senator  Scott  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  as  being  the  leader 
of  the  "  'fifth  columnists'  in  the  United  States."  Senator  Wheeu* 
is  on  his  feet,  facing  the  name-calling  Senator  Lucas  and  pleading 
for  a  little  more  sanity  in  America  and  less  hysteria 

Nobody  else  bothers  to  raise  the  issue       Wheixj3  does.     Nobody 

else  thinks  it  worth   the  candle  to  assail  a  fellow  Senator  over  a 

1  mere  speech.    And  as  Wujceleb  spccJLS,  he  strikes  U^  right  &st  luto 
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his  left   hand,   vehemently      He    Is   not    angry   at   Ltc.*s   personally 
He  IS  not  strikins;  at  the  man  but  the  intolerance  he  has  expressed 
Nor    for  that  matter    does  he  even  defend  Lindbergh      But  he  does 
ask  that  in  this  crisis  we — you  and  I.  and.  oh  yes,  Mr   Lucas — not 
Btoop   to   name-calling   and   Impugning   the   patriotism   of   anybody 
and  everybody  who  does  not  a?ree  with  you. 

Wheeler  is  on  the  fioor,  and  the  Senate  listens  Lucas  tries  to 
an'iwer  He  is  a  voung-appearing  man  with  stooped  shoulders.  He 
tries  to  argue,  to  steer  the  discussion  Into  more  debatable  channels. 
Politely  Wheeier  yields;  then  he  continues.  He  is  not  out  to 
argue  this  or  that  point  that  Lindbergh  said  or  did  not  say  He 
is  merely  affirming  a  principle  He  does  not  ask  or  expect  Brother 
LUCAS  to  understand,  but  he  Is  pleading  with  the  Senate  and  the 
country. 

And  It  Is  a  strnnce  thing — the  record  of  the  man 
Once  one  of  Mr   Roosevelfs  most  powerful  supporters,  he  listened 
one  morning  to  the  President  of  the  United  States'  Ingenious  pro- 
posal for  pack:n«  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  when  the  la.*:  sentence  was  finished,  and  as  the  last  echoes 
were  dying  down  Burt  Wheelfr  knew  In  his  heart  that  if  it  meant 
forever  breaking  with  his  friend  in  the  White  House,  and  if  it  meant 
flighting  every  Democratic  Member  in  the  Senate,  he  would  fight 
this  proposal. 

He  went  out  and  fought  It— not  the  next  week,  or  the  next 
month,  but  that  day 

And  thus  he  went  out  from  the  Cap'.tol  more  In  sorrow  than  In 
anger  For  he  knew  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  He  knew 
also  every  pseudo  liberal  in  the  country  would  be  denouncing  him 
from  the  housetops,  but  compared  to  his  passionate  faith  in  democ- 
racy   It    amounted    to    as    little    to    him    as    tomorrow's    weather 

forecast.  .o     J 

What  did  amount  to  a  great  deal  In  his  Judgment,  what  fired 
his  determination,  was  his  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the 
end  does  not  Ju-tifv  the  mean'-  and  that  in  the  long  run.  no  mat- 
ter how  much  he'  agreed  with  the  President  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  definitely  packed  '  against  liberal  and  progressive  meas- 
ures, the  answer  w.uh  not  a  device  which — if  Buecej-Bful  -ci;uld  be 
invoked  by  mime  future  reactionary  and  dangcrouB  occupant  of 
the  White  Hou»e 

And  tc.  With  that  flne  courage  and  utter  unr.incrrn  for  hH 
pergonal  welfare  Bumr  WHEixni  went  into  the  thick  of  the  fray 
and  won  . 

Yet  there  are  other  and  le*i  known  tnd»catlon«  of  the  Biature  of 
the  man  If  wa*  In  late  fall  a  few  years  ago  that  a  committee 
meeting  was  held 

It  was  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
They  were  invent iga ting  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Awocia- 
tlon  of  New  Orl.aiis  The  administration  was  interetited  In  pro- 
tecting the  cooperative  Senator  WHEn.ni  himself  is  a  great  advo- 
cate of  cooperative*  and  always  has  been 

But  here  were  grave  charges  of  collusion  and  fraud  and  exploita- 
tion by  a  few  inMders  The  evidence  was  brought  out  by  the  com- 
mittee's own  counsel.  Col  Lawrence  Westbrook  Loyal  Democratic 
Senators  on  the  committee  heckled  witnesses,  ignored  the  evidence 
in  many  instances      Finally,  Wkeei-EH  spoke  up: 

•Lock  here  Tliis  kind  of  practices  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  cooperative  any  more  than  in  a  private  business  Just  because 
It's  a  cooperative  is  no  reason  to  gloss  over  the  situation  and 
imagine  it  doesn't  exist  I  am  for  stepping  this  kind  of  thing 
whether  it   happens  to  Ije   in   a  cooperative  or  anything  else 

For  purely  political  considerations  the  Senator  from  Montana 
did  not  need  to  be  so  blunt.     Yet  to  expect  him  to  be  anything 

else  Is  ridiculous  .       ^       .w    »>_    i^ ♦  «♦ 

And  so  today.  In  the  greatest  fight  of  all— when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  others  In  his  Cabinet,  chiefly  Mr  Stlmson 
and  Mr  Knox,  are  doing  their  best  to  frighten  everybody  to  death. 
Mr  Wheeler  is  doing  what  the  Nations  Chief  Executive  .should  .je 
dome— namely  he  is  pleading  for  sanity,  calm  and  careful  thinking, 
and    an    orderly.    Intelligent^not    hysterical-examination    of    our 

whole  defense  problem  -     _    ^   ..    .„   „„h 

He  may  not  get   it.  but  he  is  fighting  for  It.     Every  day^  In  and 

out   of   the   Senate,    he   Is   flghtlng-^nd   who   know,.?— perhaps,   as 

in  the  Supreme  Court  fight,  he  may  win.  o„„„,„,    ,,„„, 

PrcsentiJ^g.     ladies    and    gentlemen,     the    senior    Senator    from 

Montana.  ^ 

Tribute  to  Senator  McNary 


Times,  in  which  he  briefly  sets  forth  a  few  good  reasons  why 
the  splendid  record  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Nary I.  Republican  nominee  for  Vice  President,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATOR  M  NARY  S  CANDIDACT-    HIS  RFCORD  IN  t-TPER   HOUSE   IS  CITED   AS 

evidenoe  or  stivEnuth 

To  THE  EnrroR  of  the  Nrw  York  Times : 

Tiie  conclusion  which  vour  editorial  of  June  29  Indicates  that  you 
have  arrived  at  in  relation  to  Senator  McNart  as  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President  omits  as  a  basis  stime  rather  essential  fads  and  contains 
one  criticism  which  is  entirely  unjustifled 

A-s  to  the  votes  which  Senator  McN.\ry  has  cast,  and  which  you 
criticize,  all  of  them  were  on  measures  as  to  which  reasonable  men 
have  dilTered,  and.  In  connection  with  some,  now  differ  and  will  con- 
tinue to  differ  in  the  future.  There  Is  no  charge  that  Senator 
McNary  s  votes  did  not  accord  with  his  sincere  convictions  As  to 
each  of  these  measures,  division  in  the  Senate  was  not  on  party 
lines. 

You  object  to  Senator  McNakt  because  he  Is  a  protectionist.  The 
Republican  Party  Is  a  protect ;onlst  party  Tliere  has  been  a  pro- 
tective-tarlfl  plank  In  every  platform  Irom  1880  to  1940,  Iru  hiding 
both,  the  statement  In  the  1940  platlorm  being:  'We  believe  In 
tariff  protection  lor  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry  as  es.sentlal  to 
our  American  standard  of  living  •  Tl^e  Republican  Party  can 
scarcely  be  criticized  fcr  nominating  a  candidate  who  has  been  con- 
sistently in  accord  with  his  party's  platform.  The  tanIT  po.-.illon  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  an  issue  this  year,  as  It  always  has  been,  but 
a  Republican  can  scarcely  be  criticized  for  the  specific  act  of  being 
faithful  to  the  party's  position  on  any  subject 

In  your  summation  you  omit  facts  of  common  knowledge  which 
hcve  to  do  with  Senator  McNary  s  high  standing  in  the  party  and 
among  tlu>  people 

FiriHf.  couratjf     In    193«  Senator  McNart  came  up   for  reelection 
The  adVf>caU«  of   the  Townsend   plan  were  very  strong  in   Oregcm 
Substantially  onc-third  of  the  voters  were  members  of  Town-wnd 
clubs      Practically    every    other    candidate    for    a    major    ofOce    in 
Oregon   made  wme  »»ort  of  a  compromiw  with   the  Tow n»<-nd lies 
Senator    McNAmT    refumd    to    make    any      Ncvert heles».    although 
Prenident  Ro<j»M  velt  carried  the  State  by  over   140.000.  S«-naUjr  Uc- 
Na«y   was   re«-l«-<ted      Evidently   some   76.000   voters   whri   voU-d   lor 
Mr    Rtxmevvli  switched  over  and  voted  for  Senator  MiNast  on  the 
Republican  ticket 

S<*cond.  his  record  as  a  student  of  the  farm  pf)llcy:  Senator  Mc- 
Nary was  one  of  tlie  first  to  recognize  that  there  wa.s  a  farm  problem 
He  advocated  a  remedy  at  a  time  when  possibly  the  majority  of 
those  in  public  life  were  denying  that  there  was  even  a  problem 
We  shall  never  know  whether  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  was  an 
answer  In  whole  or  In  part  It  pass«'d  Congress,  but  President 
Coolidge  vetoed  it;  neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic 
Party  endorsed  the  Idea  in  Its  1928  platlorm.  and  both  President 
Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt  had  other  proposed  solutions,  bu*. 
the  country  now  realizes  that  Senator  McNart  was  right  when  he 
said  there  was  a  farm  problem,  and  even  those  who  disagree  with 
his  proposed  remedy  respect  him  for  his  Intelligent  and  helpful 
Interest  in  the  problem 

Third,  among  legislators  he  stands  at  the  head  of  those  Interested 
In  forest  conservation;  Commencing  with  the  Clarke-McNary  law. 
every  law  relating  to  forest  conservation  now  on  the  statute  books 
enacted  since  his  ser%'lce  began  23  years  ago  bears  his  name  as  the 
Senate  introducer.  Forest  conservation  is  a  matter  ol  interest  to 
the  entire  country,  and  its  progress  owes  more  to  Senator  McNabt 
than  to  any  other  one  man  now  in  public  office. 

It  would  be  ea.sy  to  give  othir  details  In  connection  with  Senator 
MrNARY  s  useful  .service  He  ha.s  been  the  Republican  leader  or 
a.ssisuint  leader  in  the  Senate  for  more  than  15  years  His  success 
as  leader  during  an  especially  trying  period  is  universally  rect)Kiuzed 
He  has  the  respect  and  conhdenc^  not  only  of  his  parly  a.ssociates 
but  of  his  Dem(x:ratic  opponents  as  well  Such  respt-ct  and  confi- 
dence are  never  given  in  the  Senate  to  an  unfit  man  In  choosing 
Senator  MtNary  as  its  candidate  for  Vice  President,  the  party  made 
no  mistake.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  congratulated 

William  S.  Bennei. 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

oK   KANSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  15  (leguilativc  day  of  Monday,  August  5). 

I  1940 


LETTER    FROM    WILUAM     S      BENNET    TO    THE    NEW     YORK 

TIMES 


Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
hare  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
letter  written  by  Mr.  William  S.  Bermet  for  the  New  York 


Senator  Lodge  and  Conscription 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OKKGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday   August  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BEE.  OF  LAWRENCE.  \L^S3. 
Mr  McNARY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  under  the  Utlc  "Sen- 
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atcr    Lodge    and    Conscription."    published    In    the    Bee.    Of 
Lawrence.  Mass..  under  date  of  August  9.  1940. 

There  be'ins;  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Bee.  Lawrencf    Mass  .  of  AuJTUst   9.    1940) 

SENATO*     LODGE    AMD     CONSCRIPTIOM 

Our  own  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Hinkt   Cabot  Lodge,  Jr, 

serm.s   to   have   felt    the   pulse  of   the  Nation  in  the   present  con- 
truversy  over  ccnfcripticn 

Months  ago.  as  a  result  of  a  survey  made  by  him  personally. 
Senator  Lodge  advocated  an  increai^  in  the  standing  Army  of  the 
United  States  Nlt-wits.  blow-hards,  and  plain  ignoramuses  in 
the    present    Congress    pooh-poohed    his    suggestions,    which    were 

printed  in  full  in  the  Be*-. 

Yet.  ifter  tons  of  paper  have  been  wasted  printing  millions  of 
words  in  the  Congrissional  Kei  ord  since  Senator  Lodges  sur- 
ge^tion.s  were  made.  Congress  ha.s  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  Senator  Lodge,  namely,  that  the  young  mtn  from  21  to  31 
shall  be  called  tc  the  colors  at  this  time. 

The  fL.resiKht  of  Senator  Lodce  and  his  tremendous  courage  in 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  at  a  time  when  his  cclleaciies  were  more 
engrossed  in  their  own  reelection  or  In  pork-barrel  activities 
again  compel  us  to  remark  thai  Senator  Lodge  will  be  Presidential 

limber   before   long 

He  has  combined  In  him  the  sagacity  of  his  grandfather  and 
the  frankness  of  the  pre.sent  gi-neration  He  calls  ihem  as  he  sees 
them  Senator  Lodge  is.  without  question,  the  greatest  national 
leader  of  either  partv  now  in  Congress.  He  is  seldom  heard  and 
when  he  does  speak  his  words  are  full  of  wisdom   and  fact^ 

That  we  must  have  con.scrlpticn  of  some  sort  seems  to  be  self- 
evident  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  other  European  coun- 
tries that  have  felt  the  heel  of  the  dictator  We  must  have 
trained    men    and    quickly 

Who  would  think  of  placing  a  man  a'  the  wheel  of  a  tank  or 
'^airplane  without  training?  And  what  of  the  numbers  of  men 
requu-ed  to  care  for  the  large  quantities  of  tanks  and  planes  our 
factories  will  turn  out  in  the  next  year  and  more?  The  Army. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  must  be  allowed  time  to  train  Us  new 
personnel  before  It  can  be  required  to  give  proper  accounting 

Defense  Is  no  longer  grabbing  a  gun  or  pitchfork  and  running 
into  the  roadwav  to  dispute  the  marching  rntmy  as  It  was  In  the 
davs  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Lexington  and  Concord  Today  the 
enemy  will  come  by  air  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
the  air  with  trained  men  Thev  will  come  by  sea  power  In  both 
oceans  They  will  come  by  land  and  we  must  have  mechanical 
force  to  match  theirs,  since  we  have  no  fortifications 

Time    marches   on      Every    week,   every    day.    every    hour    lost    Is 
gone   beyond   redemption      Those   pseudo   statesmen   heard    nightly 
over  the  radio.  In  Congress,  in  protest  meetings,  may  be  the  arst  to 
bewail  our  lack  of  preparedness  should  the  enemy  strike. 
We  will  have  no  second  chance 


Humor  from  the  Ozarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OK   ALABAMA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday   August  15  (legislature  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 
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HUMOR   FKOM   THE   OZARKS 

(By  the  Honorable  Dewet  Short.  Representative  from  Ml.-^sourl) 

A  prominent  magazine  recently  called  me  "a  voluptuous  lover  of 
words.-  I  plead  guilty.  I  do  love  words  I  love  even  the  word 
••voluptucus  ■•  I  am  not  alone.  Most  politicians,  preachers,  and 
poets^-even  some  newspapermen— love  words 

That  brilliant  wnt.  Congressman  Eaton,  senlng  his  eighth  term 
from  New  Jersey.  dl:^u.s!:ing  the  New  Deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou^. 
recently  said  "It  is  not  Democratic.  It  Is  not  Republican  It  Is  an 
irrational  concatenation  of  economic  and  polltlc;\l  cacophonies 

And  listen  to  Hon.  Stephen  Boli.es.  of  the  First  District  of  Wis- 
consin speak  of  cur  President:  -We  cannot  all  be  carried  away 
bv  the  sopi)rlflc  sophistications  of  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue  or  the  tlnUnnabulations  of  easy-flowing  sonorous  sen- 
tences." _ 

Not  bad  for  a  first-termer;  but  young  Congressman  Bouxs  is  an 

old   newspaperman.  .  ^    .  .. 

A  Congressman's  education,  however,  is  acquired,  not  from  the 
bad  'speeches  of  his  colleagues  but  from  his  voluminous  and  varied 
correspondence  with  the  world.  The  average  Member  of  Congress 
today  must  answer  mere  communications  in  a  we.  k  than  had  to 
be  answered  during  a  whole  session  In  the  days  of  Webster.  Clay, 
and  Calhoun.  ^  . 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason  we  have  so  few  Websters.  Clays,  and 
Calhcuns  today.  Those  men  had  time  to  read,  study,  reflect,  ana 
think;  government  then  was  relatively  simple  Today  Members 
of  Congress  become  errand  boys,  running  frantically  from  one  com- 
plex agency  or  department  to  another,  finding  little  time  for  medi- 
tation or  research.  „  ^  ,. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  this  morning  advises  me:  I  belle\e 
In  the  Holy  Scripture.  Almighty  God.  and  a  greater  posterity;  I  do 
not  believe  In  present-day  birth  control  '•  He  adds:  "I  smoke  reg- 
ular and  drink  some,  and  occasionally  get  drunk,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  It."  ^,    , 

An  11 -year-old  girl  Instructs  me  to  send  her  a  Mickey  Mouse 
watch;  she  Is  a  Republican  and  her  seatmatc  Is  a  Demucrat  who 
Is  writing  to  the  President  for  a  similar  watch,  they  are  running 
a  race  to  see  who  gets  '.he  watch  first. 

I  m  afraid  I  11  have  to  concede  victory  to  the  little  Democrat 
Here  s  a  letter  from  a  country  doctor  urging  that   the  Govern- 
ment provide  pensions  for  all   elderly   country  doctors      My  secre- 
tary pencils  a  note:    'How  about  pensions  for  broken-down  secre- 
taries— or  Congressmen?  '     Nice,  but  contagious 

Recently  we  had   a   letter   from  a   veteran   complaining   that    the 
false  teeth  provided  by  the  Veterans    Administration  did  not  fit — 
and  under  separate  cover  he  sent  the  teeth,  to  prove  It. 
We  Missourians  have  to  he  shown 

One  of  my  constituents  is  the  proud  father  of  twin  boys,  one  of 
whcm  he  has  named  for  me;  natives  of  the  Ozarks  being  sturdy 
souls,  the  child  will  probablv  outgrow  that  handicap. 

Congressman  Andy  RomjIe.  one  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
from  Missouri,  has  named  the  ctintrariest  mule  on  his  farm  "Dewey 
i  Short  •  It  seems  that  Uncle  Andy  knows  not  only  Missouri  mules, 
but  me,  too  My  mothers  maiden  name,  incidentally,  was  Long. 
'  An  Army  airplane  swooped  down  upon  the  Ozarks  one  day  and 
so  frightened  stock  in  the  pasture  of  one  of  my  constituents  that 
a  horse  was  killed  After  we  got  sworn  statements  covering  every- 
thing except  the  horse's  given  name  and  an  autopsy  to  prove  it 
died  of  fright,  the  War  Department  settled.  Not  such  a  bad  Oov- 
emmeut.  after  all. 

The  Hoover  Relief  Proposal 


COLLTMN  BY  HON    DEW«Y  SHORT.  OF  MISSOmU 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  serving  on  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  with 
the  scintillating  Membt-r  of  the  House  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Dewey  Short.  Mr.  Short  is  a  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  of  debate.  He  is  a  veritable  machine  gun  in  the 
employment  of  our  language.  He  substituted  this  morning 
for  the  well-known  columnist,  Mr.  Harlan  Miller,  in  wTiting 
his  column.  Over  the  Coffee,  for  the  Washington  Post,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column  written  by  Mr. 
Short  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  15,  1940] 

OvEJL  THE  Coffee 

(By  Harlan  MUler) 

(A  silver-tongued  hillbilly  educated  at  Harvard.  Oxford,  and  Heidel- 
berg Congressman  Shout  has  a  sense  of  humor  which  stir\-lves 
erudition;  and  he  survives  as  Missouri's  only  G  O.  P  Member  in 
Congress  out  of  18  and  sUlnes  as  today's  guest  columnist.— Harlan 
UiUer.) 


EXTENSION  OF  Rp: MARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  15  dcgislatifr  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 
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ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPM.\NN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
entitled  "The  Hoover  Relief  Proporal."  which  he  has  in- 
cluded in  his  column  headed  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TODAY    AND    TOMdRROW THE    HCO%rR    RELIEF    PROPOSAL. 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Mr.  Hoover  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  intervene  In 
Europe  In  order  to  as.^ure  supplies  of  food  to  some  27.000.000  In- 
habitants of  four  nations— Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Poland — 
and  pxjssibly  alsK)  to  some  of  the  40.000.000  inhabitants  of  Ftance. 
On  the  basis  of  Information  available  to  him  Mr  Hoover  de.scribes 
tlie  sltviation  as  follows  He  sa>-s  tiiat  11  Germany  allows  the  four 
little  nations  to  keep  their  stocks  of  food  and  this  year  s  harvest. 
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their  situation  "will  not  begin  to  be  acute  until  some  time  in  the 
fall"  but  that  their  situation  "will  become  fatal  In  the  winter  and 
eprine  next  year — as  domestic  supplies  are  exhausted.  ' 

It  fellows  that  tlielr  situation  will  become  acute  Immediately 
only  if  the  occupying  German  arniles  draw  upon  the  existing 
stocks  of  food  and  do  not  allow  the  Invaded  nations  to  use  what 
this  summer's  harvest  produces  Mr  Hoover  does  not  say  whether 
in  fact  the  Germans  have  been  taking  from  the  existing  stocks  and 
frcm  the  present  harvest  But  he  Implies  that  they  have.  For  In 
the  plan  which  he  proposes  he  stipulates  that  Germany  shall 
••furnish  an  equivalent  of  any  food  lUready  taken  "  This  would  .sug- 
gest that  he  believes  the  German  requisitions  may  make  the  pofl- 
tion  In  some  of  lhe-^e  countries  very  desperate  even  sooner  than  the 
autumn. 

M'  Hoover's  plan  calls  for  the  setting  up  In  these  four,  possibly 
ti\c  Invaded  nations  of  "an  adequate  control  of  distribution"  by  a 
"neutral  noi.governmental  crganizatlcn  "  This,  of  course,  means  an 
American  organization.  Mr  Hccver  then  deflncs  ahat  he  means  by 
an  adequate  control  He  dops  net  mean  merely,  as  some  may  sup- 
poee.  that  Americans  in  these  four  or  five  nations  shnll  see  to  It 
that  food  from  the  UniUd  States  reaches  only  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ui%"adcd  countries  Mr  Hoover  m.cans  much  more  than  that 
He  means  that  the  American  controllers  are  to  see  to  It  that  the 
occupying  German  armlis  "take  none  of  the  domestic  produce." 
For.  obviously.  If  the  Amcricr.n  controllers  do  not  do  this,  then 
the  equivalent,  cr  more,  of  what  Is  sent  In  from  America  may  go 
out  to  Germany  If.  thrrrfore  Mr  Hoover's  American  controllers  do 
rot  supervise  the  adminl.stratlon  of  the  whole  food  supply  of  the-e 
four  or  five  cotintries.  the  net  result  of  the  vast  humanitarian  effort 
would  be  to  finance  and  facilitate  the  import  of  food  into  Gt-rmanv 
by  the  use  of  Norwegian.  Belgian.  Dutch.  Polisli.  and  Amrrlcan 
funds . 

But  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  docs  not  end  with  the  proposal  to  establish 
B  ccnttol.  administered  by  Amerlcms  cf  rhc  relief  shipments  and 
of  the  domestic  stxks  and  the  harvests  of  these  four  or  five  na- 
tlr-ns  His  plan  iils.i  requires  the  American  controllers  to  get  back 
Xrom  Crermany  "an  rqulValent  of  any  food  already  taken."  Nor  Is 
that  all  His  plan  also  requires  the  American  controllers  to  see  to 
it  that  these  four  or  five  invaded  nations  are  able  to  Import  food 
"from  Rtissla  and  the  Balkan  states" — In  other  words  that  Germany 
»nd  Italy  do  not  monopolize  all  the  exportable  surpluses  of  central 
and  eastern  E^urope 

This  program  as  Mr  Hoover  describes  It  Is  no  simple  under- 
taking An  organization  of  private  citizens  l.s  to  distribute  relief  in 
lour  or  five  nations  It  is  to  administer  the  wh(jle  food  .supply-lhe 
stocks,  the  harvests,  and  the  imports — of  four  or  five  nations  It  is 
tc  supervise  the  requisitions  of  the  occupying  army  in  four  or  five 
nations  It  is  to  pr«  vent  the  export  of  food  supplies  from  four  or 
live  nations.  It  is  to  recover  from  Germany  the  equivalent  of  food 
taken  out  or  connimed  by  her  armies  during  several  months  of  occu- 
pation. It  is  to  make  sure  that  tour  or  five  prostrate  nations  are 
able  to  buy  their  proper  share  as  against  their  conqueror,  of  the 
experts  of  Ru.ssia.  Hungary.  Rumania. 

Only  If  all  these  thlnps  are  done  by  the  American  controllers, 
"only  so  long"  as  these  puiranlies  ;:re  fulfilled  "  dors  Mr  Hoover 
surgest  that  the  British  let  food  .ships  pa.s.<^  through  thr  blockade 
It  does  then  seem  a  bit  premature,  to  say  the  lea.^t.  for  anyone  to 
befln  talking  as  if  n  f^n-  humanitarian  plan  of  relief  wt.s  being 
cppo-ed  by  the  British  and  the  American  Governments  Mr. 
Hoover's  plan  calls  for  a  ver>-  larpe  American  admlnt.«tration  set  up 
to  supervLse  nn.1  control  and  Insy^ect  the  actions  of  Germany  over 
a  large  part  of  the  E^iropean  Continent 

I-s  there  any  good  rea.son  tp  think  that  Hltl-r  would  permit  Mr 
Hoover  tc  exercise  anv  such  control  as  Mr  Hoover  proposes''  If.  as 
has  already  been  Indicated  In  Berlin,  what  Hitler  would  allow  is  what 
he  has  allowed  the  Red  Cross  to  do  In  Poland,  then  obvlou.sly  what 
thr  Nazis  mean  and  what  Mr  Hoover  means  are  two  totally  diff-rent 
things  For  while  the  Red  Cross  has  supervised  the  distribution  of 
rchel  in  Poland.  It  ha.s  never  controlled  the  food  .supplies  of  Poland 
cr  done  any  of  the  other  elaborately  difficult  things  which  are  caDed 
for  m  the  Hoover  plan  Nor  could  such  a  control  be  exercised  by  the 
few  Americans  who  have  been  permitted  to  work  In  Poland  It 
wou'.d  require  a  very  great  organl^Uicn  with  vast  powers  to  begin 
to  do  what  the  Hoover  plan  calls  for 

In  fact.  Mr  Hoover  Is  proposing  to  have  the  British  open  the 
naval  blockade  to  four  or  five  nations  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranty 
that  Americans  will  establish  In  Its  place  an  administrative 
blockade — a  blockade  not  cnly  on  the  frontier  between  Germany 
and  the  Invaded  nations  but  also  inside  all  these  nations- as 
between  the  occupving  armies,  the  Nazi  officials,  the  Gestapo  on 
the  one  hand,  the  "local  Inhabitants  en  the  other  What  point  Is 
there,  then.  In  developing  a  passionate  argument  now  about  whether 
the  American  Government  ought  to  ask  Britain  to  let  food  ships 
pass,  or  whether  Britain  ought  to  let  th'-m  pa  s?  For  Mr  Hoover 
na-  not  said,  and  evidently  docs  not  believe  tha'  the  United  States 
should  compel  Great  Britain  to  open  the  bl^^ckade  an.1  let  food 
pass  unccnditicnally  to  the  invaded  and  occuplid  natloi.s  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  proposed  iliat  Britain  be  a.sked  to  open  the 
blockade  only  "bo  long  a-  the  gunrr.ntles  are  fulfilled." 

The  guaranties,  for  which  Mr.  Hocver  stipulates,  would  have  to 
come  frcm  a  gigantic  system  of  control,  sup-rvlsion.  and  adminis- 
tration bv  Americans  In  a  va't  territory  occupied  by  German  armies. 
A  cool  appraisal  of  the  nature  and  the  requirements  of  Mr  Hoover's 
proposed  system  Is.  therefore,  not  only  morally  the  fairest  but  In 
practice  the  i  nly  sobering  and  enlightening  introduction  to  the 
study  cf  thl?:  great  problem. 
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Grain  Prices  in  1932 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERED  CUMMINGS 

OK  roi.ORAi>o 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  15.  1940 

Mr.  CUMMINGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  recently  heard  a  farmer 
make  the  statement  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
in  worse  condition  now  than  they  were  in  1932.  For  tliis 
reason  I  am  iusking  unanimous  ccn.sent  to  insert  m  the  Record 
a  statement  published  by  the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  which 
show.s.  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  postal  card,  the  prices  paid 
for  gram  in  1932. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.srnt  that  the  statement 
and  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remnrks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  cbjiction. 

The  matter  referied  to  follows: 

lTti<>  (iruiii  niilliiiii,  MmrM-ajn"!!?.  Minn.,  Deo  34,  19321 
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Choice  to  Fancy  durum  4  to  7  cents  more. 

Flax 


No    1 - W  «8 


No.  2... 
Sample. 


Shell  corn— yellow 


No.  a. 
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Ei-.r  corn,  2  cents  less      Mixed  and  white  corn,  3  cents  leas  than 

yellow. 

Oatj 

N,      1    white,   26  pounds W  O.i 

N,    4.  wnite.  23  pounds - - 04 

Sample.  22  p<junds 03 

No.  2.  1  cent,  over  3  pounds 

Barley 

No.  2    46  pounds.. »0.  IS 

No.  3.  43  pounds ^^ 

No.  4,  40  pounds. 0* 

1  feed.  35  pounds ■  "* 

Choice  malt.  3  to  5  cents  more. 

Rye 

No    2.  54  pounds - »0   '* 

No    3.   52  pounds 

No   4.  49  pounds - - - 

Si>elt7    hundredweight 

Buckwheat     hundredweight 

No    114  northern 

GRAIN    PRICES    IN    1932    r.DORE    WE    H^D   1  HE    AGRICULTURAL    AOJOSTMENT 

ACT 

This  Is  a  reproduction  of  the  grain  bulletin  curd  mailed  to  grain 
elevaU.rs  In   the  Northwest  on  De<eml>er  24.   1&32      Note   that   the 
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i  little  nations  to  keep  their  stocks  of  food  aiid  tills  years  harvest. 
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highest  quotation  for  60-pound  No  1  dark  '^^f ^f"  ''l^^^^ ':^'  ? 
cents  per  bi.shol.  and  It  took  15  percent  proten  il^^^rmg  an>  p  e- 
mium  at  all.  and  then  only  3  cents  pt-r  busheL  The  highest  price 
?or  amber  durum  was  25  cents  per  bushel  J^%*^,^^,«^V?fXner 
at  88  cents  the  b.-st  oats  at  5  cents  No  2  corn  8  cents  per 
buXl  and  the  best  bnrlev  12  cents,  ^hile  feed  barley,  which 
JSrounts  "or  most  of  the  barley  sold,  was  quoted  at  6  cents  per 

''"n^you  were  lucky  enough  to  have  very  high-grade  rye.  the  price 
was  15  cents  per  bushel  in  Minneapolis  _*     _^  ,  ,..^i^« 

Those  were  the  days  of  holiday  associations.  mortRage  foreclos- 
ures  and  rural  mobs  Compare  those  times  with  1940,  after  7  4 
years  of  con.stantlv  Improving  Federal  farm  programs  We  now 
have  pegged  loans  for  wheat,  rye.  and  corn,  and  parity  payments  In 
addition  Wh-Ht  crop  risks  are  greatly  minimized  by  crop  insur- 
ance applicable  nn'w  only  to  wheat  but  with  a  d^A^'^,^  P-""""'^^'" 
the  New  Deal  prot^ram  thft  Insurance  will  be  extended  to  other 
crous   as  rapidly   as   possible 

The  Farmers  union,  in  cooperation  with  other  farm  organiza- 
tions, has  made  a  constant  fight  for  better  agricultural  conditions^ 
To  the  Farmers  Union  alone,  however.  Is  due  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  benefits  that  have  come  to  wheat  farmers.  ^,,,^„^ 

When  you  Ret  discouraged,  and  think  that  economic  conditions 
are^  bad.  remember  1932.  We  have  not  reached  our  goal,  but  we 
have  made  progress. 

Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OK   MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  UKPRESKXTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRKS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  B    SH.\NNON,  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WDAF.  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

August  4.  1940: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience  I  am  as  you  know,  a  candidate 
for  re^le^tlon  al  your  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
CongreSonal  District  What  my  record  has  been  In  that  service 
I  do  not  intend  tonight  to  speak  of.  I  will  leave  that  task  to  oth- 
Ir^to  the  good  friends  who  have  supported  me  and  to  the  honest 
cr?r^l  w-ho  mav  have  disagreed  with  me  in  some  of  the  Ideals  that 
I  have  fouled  My  record  Is  now  public  property.  I  have  no 
.  „,«!  t  wT^ake  for  anv  opmlon<^  that  I  have  from  time  to  time 
e^pS  tion  fhe  flo.;  Of  t'^e  House  I  believe  I  have  tried  at  all 
Umes^bear  In  mind  that  my  duty  as  y«"f  Congressman  was 
JaUhfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  uphold  and  protect  the 
wishes  of  my  constituency 

NO    CONCE.MMENT    OF    MY    VIEWS 

I  have  made  no  concealment  of  my  views  upon  public  matters 
and  mypfforts  have  been  governed  by  my  conception  of  duty  as 
-^American  citizen  as  a  humble  follower  cf  the  doctrines  of 
Th.mTsJefierson'^the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  by 
Iharmv  conscience  has  dictated  to  me  as  the  offlcial  representative 
of  mv  district  Whether  my  course  has  received  your  approval  is 
?o^for  you  to  decide  The  record  is  before  you.  and  all  I  can  say 
rcw  or  wish  to  sav.  on  the  eve  of  this  coming  election.  Is  hat  I 
ItZl  be  thankftU  for  your  approval  and  not  in  any  w-ay  resentiul  If 
vour  opinions  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  mme  I  am  glad  that. 
CO  far  we  me  in  a  free  Country  where  we  can  still  voice  our  opin- 
ions without  looking  up  to  the  sky  for  menacing  bombs,  or  over  our 
shoulders  for  trailing  Gestapos. 

THE     MONKOE    DOCTHINE— Otm    SECOND    DECl.^RA■^ON     OF    INDEPENDENCE 

\  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  In  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  then  as  now.  deeply  engaging  the  Interest  and 
ihe  ImerS-tatlon  of  statesmen  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
prab^rate^somewhat  upon  the  subject  matter  of  that  speech,  as 
Ttmrk  that  there  is  no  political  document  affecting  the  course  of 
An  eriVan  statesmanship  with  regard  to  otir  foreign  relations  that 
has  b^en  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  both  at  home  and 

'''^T'Sliy  we  find  interpreters  of  that  doctrine  who  sincerely  believe 
that  It  means  a  United  States  dictatorship  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  believe  that  such  opinions  have  done 
us  grea"  harm  In  disturbing  from  time  to  time  our  cordial  relations 
wuh  our  sister  republics  below  the  line.  For  me  the  Monr<^  Doc- 
;,,,,.  ni  nuote  the  words  of  Jefferson,  was  'our  second  declaration 
Of  nde^iX  ce  from  the  affairs  of  Etirope-our  last  and  final  decree 
of  divorce  from  the  policies,  quarrels,  wars^  and  brutalities  of  the 
outmoded  s\-stems  of  European  nations  and  dynasties. 

;f  has  been  aptly  said  by  a  distinguished  American  statesman: 

•The  Mo^  Doctrine  Is  not  a  law  for  anybody.     It  is  a  declara- 

lion ^  a  public  policy  by  and  for  the  Umted  States.     We  should 


not  ask  other  nations  to  endorse  it.  and   should  not   allow  other 
nations  to  Interpret  it." 

WAR    NOT    AN    ARBrrRAMENT   OF    NATIONAL    DIFFERENCES 

Let  me  at  thf>  outset  make  mvsrlf  clear  upon  one  >ubject  that 
seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  ptople  today— that  of 
war  I  need  not  tt-U  you  here  tonight  my  opinions  on  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  between  nations.  After  10000  years 
of  civilization  and  struggle  for  peaceful  Ideals  of  government—the 
sort  of  Government  that  our  Constitution  sought  to  cement  In  Its 
Dlea  for  domestic  tranquillity  and  the  Ideals  of  peace  and  Justic^- 
It  sems  to  me  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  intelligence  of  human 
belnes  that  we  arc  still  engaged  in  killing  one  another  to  attain 
our  ends  I  do  not  believe  In  war  as  an  arbitrament  of  national 
differences-  It  seems  to  bo  simply  an  instrument  of  destruction  and 
barbarism  that  never  once  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world  ever 
permanently  settled  any  question.  -,     . 

And  the  wars  of  today  are  not  the  wars  of  yesterday.  If  there 
ever  was  Ju.'^tlflcation  for  the  word  "glory  to  be  attached  to  feats 
of  war— in  the  days.  say.  of  heroic  charges  and  heroic  defenses  be- 
tween men  and  men— that  word  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the 
mechanlz«>d  slaughter  that  is  going  on  in  Europe  today.  The  armies 
are  helmeted  robots.  The  artillery  Is  composed  of  Juggernaut  tanks 
that  roll  over  and  crush  human  bodies,  and  of  winged  airships, 
triple-plated,  that  rain  down  bomb*  upon  men  and  women  and 
children,  h.ispltals  and  chtirches.  art  galleries,  and  places  Of  earthly 
beauty  Whatever  glory  of  war  ever  existed  has  departed  forever. 
The  men  who  plan  and  conduct  these  new  devastations  are  of  a 
new  and  Inhuman  type  Courting  no  dangers  themselves — safely 
hidden  in  armor-plated  de  luxe  cars  remote  from  the  scenes  of 
destruction— ihev  scatter  death,  disease,  destruction,  and  pestilence 
across  the  fair  fields  of  harmless  and  peace-loving  countries.  It  Is 
purely  a  European  system.  It  has  no  place  here.  We  have  no 
place   there. 

The  hope  still  clings  to  my  heart  that  our  America  still  bo- 
lleves  m  humanity,  in  religion,  in  comradeship,  in  freedom,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  And  I  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine rightly  interpreted,  in  the  spirit  not  only  of  the  President 
who  announced  It  formally,  but  in  sayings  and  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  who  paved  the  way  for  Its  utterance  and 
maintenance,  will,  in  the  end.  be  the  bulwark  that  will  support 
our  free  institutions  and  keep  the  ravening  hordes  of  Europe  from 
our  shores. 

A    StrPPORTFR    OP    ADEQUATE    DEFENSE    OF    AMERICA 

But  let  me  say  here,  lest  mv  candor  be  misinterpreted,  that  1 
am  not  a  pacifbt  when  it  comes  to  the  defense  of  America  from 
Invasion  by  any  foreign  enemy,  marauder,  or  dictator.  I  consider 
it  the  duty  of  every  American  to  keep  that  sort  of  warfare  from 
our  bhores.  and  to  be  prepared  and  willing  to  defend  our  country 
If  and  when  it  is  so  threatened  or  attacked.  Further.  I  consider 
it  his  solemn  duty  to  constantly  guard  against  and  frustrate  every 
attempt  to  transplant  the  despotic  ideals  of  either  Europe  or  Asia 
on  the  American  continent.  That  is  my  interpretation  of  Ameri- 
canism and  upon  that  doctrine  I  have  always  taken  my  stand 
and  tried  with  the  best  ability  I  possess  to  maintain  it  during  my 
service  In  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  I  have 
consistently  and  faithfully  supported  every  measure  of  defense; 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  my  vote  has  always  been  for  the 
furtherance  of  adequate  metins  of  defense  in  these  days,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost  But.  at  the  same  time.  I  have  always  insisted, 
and  still  Insist,  that  not  one  American  soldier— boy  or  man — 
should  ever  be  sent  abroad  to  take  part  In  In  European  or 
Asiatic  war.  Nor  should  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ever  be  invoked 
to  Justify  our  entering  upon  invasive  wars  lu  this  hemisphere. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    A    WARNING    TO    INV.\DERS 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  defense— a  warning  to  In- 
vfidprs— a  protective  shield  for  the  preservation  of  our  ideals  of 
government  en  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Let  us  see  if  that  Is  not  the  ideal  and  the  destiny  of  our  Repub- 
lic as  voiced  In  that  often  misunderstood  doctrine  about  which 
there  have  been  so  many  disputations  and  disagreements.  Let  us 
see  if  I  am  warranted  In  believing  that  that  doctrine  Is  not  merely 
a  passing  state  document  intended  to  meet  a  special  situation,  but 
a  doctrine  really  founded  in  the  very  formative  Ideals  of  our  Nation. 
Let  us  first  recall  the  words  with  which  Monroe  enunciated  the 
doctrine  In  the  face  of  threats  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  that 
succeeded  the  Napoleonic  era  to  establish  foreign  governments  In 
South  America.  Monroe  wrote  In  his  seventh  annual  Presidential 
message  of  1823  the  following  calm  and  decisive  words: 

-The  occasion  has  been  deemed  proper  for  asscrf.ng,  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Umted  States  are 
involved  that  the  American  Continent,  by  the  free  and  Independent 
condition  which  ibey  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
Eurcnean  powers.  In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers.  In  matters 
relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  dees  it 
comport  with  cur  policy  to  do  so  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are 
invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make 
preparations  for  our  defense.  We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  candor  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  atid 
those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 


^^' 
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THE   DOCrmrNE  n«rtTNCTATED  BT   MOmOE   NOT   NEW 

Here  Is  no  hint  of  a  new  destiny  for  the  young  R^'publlc;  no 
threat  of  invasive  rights:  no  promise  of  allied  interference  in  foreign 
wars.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  Monroe  was  new  only  In  Its 
▼erbal  form,  it?  adoption  of  a  documentary  formula  of  what  long 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  cf  the 
Presidents  who  hn.d  preceded  Monnw.  It  voiced  a  policy  of  defen;*© 
for  the  United  States  from  any  system  of  foreign  government  that 
might  !«eek  to  set  up  its  national  Ideals  on  this  herrrtsphere.  thus 
becoming  a  menace  to  the  continuance  of  our  free  and  Independent 
form  of  government  It  was  In  no  sense  the  formulation  of  a  new 
aestlny.  It  was  the  same  doctrine  that  Jefferson  voiced  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  the  same  that  Washington  advocated 
In  his  Farewell  Addres.«::  the  same  that  Jefferson,  during  his  Presl- 
dencv  and  In  his  Inter  public  utterances,  firmly  stood  for  as  the 
basic  Ideal  of  the  American  Republic;  and  In  long  later  years  the 
same  that  Abraham  Lincoln  voiced  In  his  famous  Gettysburg 
Address. 

Every  President  from  Washington  down  to  the  present  day  has 
supported  that  fundannvntal  doctrine,  not  merely  Isecau.'^e  It  was 
Uttered  by  Monroe  to  apply  to  a  particular  situation  but  because  It 
struck  at  the  very  foundations  upon  which  our  free  and  Independ- 
ent Nation  was  built.  Today  we  hear  echoes  of  a  new  statesmanship 
termed  ■Internationalism  '"  But  America  was  founded  and  main- 
tained Ufxin  Its  own  Interpretations  of  freedom,  arul  that  was  repre- 
sented by  the  word  "nationalism  "  the  conception  of  natlon.il  de- 
fense In  the  spirit  In  which  the  Nation  found  life  and  which  it  has 
maintained  ever  since. 

THE    IDEALS    or    THE    POfNDEBS    OF    OTTR    NATION 

At  the  risk  of  going  back  over  some  old  ground,  let  me  bring  to 
you  tonight  again  the  voices  of  the  men  we  have  been  taught  to 
revere  as  those  who.  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal  "  They  are  words 
that  reveal  to  us  in  flaming  sj-mbols  the  Ideals  that  the  fathers 
pas.'^ed  down  to  us  from  the  signing  of  the  great  Declaration,  and 
which  found  a  second  birth  of  independence  in  the  words  of  Mon- 
roe, "what  oft  was  thought  but  not  so  well  expressed, "  pernaiis, 
but  still  deeply  symbolic  of  the  spirit  that  gave  our  Nation  birth 
and  sustained  it  through  perilous  years. 

The  building  cf  this  Nation  was  not  a  haphazard  affair  The 
words  I  shall  recall  are  but  few.  They  came  from  men  who  foupht 
for  our  freedom,  and  who  sat  down,  when  we  had  obtained  It.  and 
planned  for  us  a  great  Nation,  new  In  the  worlds  history,  and  set 
upon  firm  foundations.     S.ald  Jefferson.  In  his  Declaration: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  with  .ertaln  inalienable  rights  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  amonfr  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 

That  was  rot  k  No  1  for  the  foundatlCHi.  The  con.-^tiiutional  pre- 
amble expressinc  unity  and  domestic  tranquillity  was  rock  No  2. 
Coming  down  the  years  Jefferson  again  expressed  the  Idea  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  clanfifd.  namely,  that  the  Declaration  cf  Inde- 
pendence divorced  us  forever  from  the  follies  and  crimes  of  EXirope 

WASHINGTON'S    WARNINGS    NOT    OtrTMODED 

Washington  told  us  in  his  Farewell  Address,  when  he  was  retiring 
from  tlie  Presidency  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  facing  a  perilous 
future,  with  wars  raging  In  Europe,  that  we  should  guard  against 
entangling  alliances  Again  he  voiced  the  sentiment  that  was  ex- 
pressed In  Monroe's  doctrinal  formula.     He  said: 

"The  name  of  American  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capac:ty  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  Tlie  independ- 
ence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  cf  Joint  counsels  and  Joint 
efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes  The  great 
rule  of  conduct  for  us  In  rugaid  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  con- 
nection as  possible  " 

And  then.  In  words  that  have  become  classics  of  patriotism  and 
homely  advice,  based  up^m  the  doctrine  which  pass<-d  down  the 
Presidential  line  from  Wa.'^hlngtcn  to  Monroe,  he  warned  his  people: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  rf  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence.  lhereft)re,  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  Implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities." 

I  know  that  this  famous  quotation  has  been  met  with  the  curt 
waiver.  "Things  have  changed  since  Washington's  time."  but  have 
thev?  Ponder  his  words  and  let  your  honest  opinion  answer 
whether  the  rame.  if  not  far  worse,  foreign  conditions  do  not 
exist  today  In  Europe  than  existed  In  Washington's  time,  and  If 
his  warning  words  are  not  as  true  today  as  when  he  uttered  them, 
1  sav  those  words  cf  Wa-^^hington  are  not  outmoded  They  were 
beacons  that  lighted  us  down  the  decades  that  followed  his  wise 
guidance  Thev  were  reiterated  by  Jefferson  and  Macilson  and  Mon- 
roe and  they  Inspired  Lincoln  in  the  hoi>e  that  such  a  nation, 
"conceived  In  llbertv  and  dedicated  to  the  prep  isitlon  that  all  men 
are  created  equal     •      •      •     can  long  endure" 

FE.\CETIME   Ct.NSCRIPTlON    HAS    NO    PLACE    IN    THE    AMERICAN    SYSTEM 

Conscription  to  me  is  an  odious  word  It  has  the  sound  of  a 
whiplash  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  free  people.  It  casts  an  ominous 
shadow  of  doubt  upon  American  patriotism  and  duty.  From  the 
•eeds  of  conscription  sprang  the  militaristic  sy.-^tems  now  domi- 
nating Europe  Peacetime  con.«icrlptlcn  has  no  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system.    I  see  no  necessity  for  it;  I  cannot  subscribe  to  it. 


The  National  Guard  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK   M(>NT.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Augu.st  15.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration, if  passed  in  its  present  form,  will  give  the  President 
power  to  train  the  United  States  Army  in  Canada.  Mexico,  and 
Central  and  South  America.  What  would  our  reaction  be  If 
the  same  countries  sent  their  armies  to  train  in  the  United 
States?  It  is  unthinkable,  Is  it  not?  Yet  this  act  gives  the 
President  such  power.  Not  only  does  it  give  the  President 
this  power,  but  it  is  something  that  no  other  nation  has 
ever  tried  to  do  before,  and  which  wull  mean  war  for  us 
should  we  attempt  to  follow  this  plan. 

The  English.  French,  and  German  Armies  were  trained  In 
their  own  countries,  the  proper  place.  Our  Army  should 
therefore  t>e  trained  in  the  United  States.  We  have  pas.sed 
one  piece  of  legislation  after  another,  all  of  them  short  of 
war;  but  this  measure  will  actually  give  the  Pre^sident  power 
to  invade  foreign  countries,  which  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  war  with  the  country  invtuled.  or  which  he  may  select  as 
a  training  field  for  our  Army.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill?  To  give  the  President  an  excuse  to  come  before  Con- 
gress again  and  ask  for  war  powers.  Many  of  the  nilers  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  republics  obtain  control  of 
the  government  by  a  "coup  militaire,"  and  this  bill  will  give 
the  President  the  same  opportunity,  namely,  to  take  charge 
of  this  Government  by  the  power  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary forces. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  as  It  Is  now.  there  Is  a  po.ssibility 
that  election  will  not  be  held  In  November.  There  Ls  also  a 
possibility  that  Congress  may  be  saspended  over  the  war- 
emergency  period.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  I  have  suggested 
that  we  adhere  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
It  provides  the  proper  procedure  for  calling  our  militaiy 
forces  into  service.  To  honor  the  oath  we  have  taken  we 
should  sustain  this  document,  for  it  is  only  by  adhering  to  it 
that  this  Republic  can  survive. 


Manufacture  of  Army  Shoes  by  ^onvict  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NFMT  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  SHOE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

United  Shoe  Workct.s  of  America,  of  thk  C    I    O.. 

Washinffton,  D.  C  August  13.  1940 
Hon    Vrro  M.^»CAKTONIO. 

House  of  Rcprcscntatiica.  Washington.  D    C 

Dear  REPRE-SFNTATn e  Marcantonio  :  In  behalf  of  the  thousand.s 
cf  your  shoe-worker  constituents,  and  especially  In  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  now  unemployed,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Quprterma&ters  Corps  of  the  Army  Is  about  to  award  an 
order  for  300.000  pairs  cf  .'hoes  to  the  Leavenworth  PrliOu  for  manu- 
facture  by  convict   labor. 

The  men's  shoe  industry,  we  are  sure  you  are  aware,  has  suf- 
fered the  worst  j^prlng  and  .summer  seasor^s  t^^  date  In  many  years, 
and  weekly  wages  earned  by  many  workers  In  thl.s  industry  have 
hit  new  lows  Workers  in  this  Industry  cannot  afford  any  loss  in 
wages  as  the  average  pay  is  only  •880  a  year,  a  sum  too  low  to 
maintain  a  decent  American  standard  of  living. 

Congress  has  expressed  Its  will  in  regard  to  thi*  matter  In  Pub- 
lic. No    271.  Sevrntv-flrst  Congre.ss    which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

•That  the  Attorney  General  provide  employment  for  Inmates 
m  the  United  States  penal  ln«tuuilous  lu  such  diversified  forma 
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as  win  reduce  to  a  minimum  competition  with  private  Industry  or 

THe  Federal  Prison  Housing.  Inc..  the  agency  which  handles  this 
matter  ha*  been  increasing  the  activities  of  its  shoe  factories  until 
\  It  now  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  standards 
in  the  compctltivp  commercial  shoe  Industry,  This  is  shown  more 
clearly  by  the  fact  that  In  1932  the  total  annual  production  of  the 
shoe  factory  in  Leavenworth  Prison  was  240  00  pairs,  and  now. 
having  completed  an  order  of  120  000  pairs  for  the  C  C.  C  so  far 
this  year  they  are  about  to  take  this  order  for  an  additional  300.000 
pairs  bringing  their  total  production  this  year  to  a  minimum  of 
600  000  pairs.  ^       ^  ^ 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  thousands 
of  trained  skilled  shoe  workers  to  commit  a  crime  before  they  are 
permitted  to  work  at  their  trade.  ^    „    ^         ^ 

We  urge  you  to  prote.st.  both  to  the  Director  of  the  C  C.  C  ana 
to  MaJ.  Letcher  O  Grlce.  in  charge  of  shoe  purchases  in  the  Quarter- 
masters  Corps  of  the  United  Slate*  Army 

Your  interest  In  this  matter  will  be  deeply  appreciated,  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  keeping  us  Informed  of  any  action  you  may 
take  In  rekjard  to  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Frank  McGrath. 

Frexident. 
James  J    Mitthell, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Leo  Goodmam. 
Research  Director.  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America.  C.  I.  O. 
p    s— We  call  your  attention  to  the  pending  appropriations  In 
the  third  deficiency  bill,  now  bt-fore  the  dtficiency  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  provide  funds  to  put 
Into  effect  Public  Resolution  No    85,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached,  which  would  provide  the  facts  regarding  the 
question  referred  to  In  this  letter. 


deht  of  the  United  States,  and  It  would  also  eliminate  entirely  the 
holding  of  national  political  party  conventions  so  fur  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  President  and  Vice  President  is  concerned;  and 

2    To  provide  that  the  tenure  of  ofQce  of  both  the  President  and 

Vice  President  shall  be   limited   to  a  single  term  of    ( ?>    years. 

(The  action  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions 
suggests  this  amendment.)  „     »       , ,t    tTo* 

Wrrrz  —Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  September  17.  1796. 
warned  the  people  against  the  "baneful  effects  of  spirit  of  party  upon 
national  tranquility.  "Sooner  or  later."  warned  Washington,  the 
chief  of  .some  prevailing  faction  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  1:1s 
competitors  may  turn  this  disposition  to  purposes  of  his  cwn  eleva- 
tion on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty  "  Is  Washington's  prophecy  com- 
ing true'  It  would  seem  so,  when  the  men  and  women  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  at  the  last  general  election,  supported  candi- 
dates for  public  cfflce  without  regard  to  fitness  for  position,  but 
because  they  carried  a  "vote    er  stralfihf  banner. 

Wa'-hingt<ins  warning,  and  what  seemed  to  us  the  political  trend 

In  this  country  impelled  us  to  file  the  foregoing  petition  to  Congress 

as  a  step  toward  giving  the  people  a  direct  vote  and  responsibility  in 

the  chi)osing  of  their  executive  leadership.    A  study  of  Washington  s 

Farewell   Address   at  this   time  when  foreign  and   domestic   policies 

and  national  defense  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  is  well  worth  wh.le. 

Respectfully  submitted 

H    Alvin   Mi>ore, 

Executive     Secretary,     Railicaymcn's     Welfare     Leagxu;     of    ■ 

Washington. 


Nomination,  Election,  and  Tenure  of  Office  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1940 


PETITION    OF    RAILWAYMANS    WELFARE    LEAGLT!    OF    THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  WashinRton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  petition 
to  the  Congress  in  which  is  expressed  on  behalf  of  active 
employees  of  railroads  in  my  State  their  viewpoint  with 
respect  to  the  nomination,  election,  and  tenure  of  office  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  appear  that  in  these  modern  times  the  electoral 
college  was  outmoded  and  that  under  the  system  which  now 
obtains  there  is  grave  likelihood  that  though  a  candidate  for 
President  receives  a  majority  of  popular  votes,  he  would  be 
denied  the  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  Furthermore,  it  is 
democratic  and  in  accord  with  modern  thought  that  the 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  President  should  be  chosen 
through  national  primaries. 

The  letter  is  as  follows^ 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Care  of 
Hon  Homer  T.  Bone.  Member  of  the  Senate,  and.  Hon  John  M. 
Coffee.  Member  of  the  H^-use  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

D   C 

Dkar  Sirs-  We.  the  Rallwaymen's  Welfare  League  of  the  State  of 
Washington  availing  ourselves  of  the  constitutional  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Congress  for  redress  against  the  present  mode  of  procedure 
In  the  matter  of  the  nomination,  election,  and  tenure  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Congress  now  In  session  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
amend    the   Federal   Constitution   and  to  enact   such   legislation   as 

may  be  reqtiired :  ,  ,  i.  _ 

1  To  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  all  political  machinery  per- 
ta'nng  thereto  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  plan  for  the  flUng  of 
candidacy  nomin.ition.  and  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  in  vogue  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  blanket  primary  ballot  is  now 
used  in  connection  with  filing  of  candidacy,  nomination,  and  elec- 
tion "of  a  United  States  Senator,  thus  providing  a  direct  vote  by  the 
people  Ui  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  President  and  Vice  PrciU- 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  L.  MARSHALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  15. 1940 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  August  6.  1940.  in  which  Rabbi  Abba 
Silver  raps  a  third  term  and  backs  WiUkie  for  the  Presidency. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press  of  August  6.  1940] 

SU.VEM    Raps    Third    Term.    Backs    Willkie     Liberal    Le.ndeb    Hrrs 

"Exalting  Man  Above  Democratic  F.'OTh" 

(By  Richard  L    Maher) 

Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver,  one  of  Cleveland's  leading  churchmen  and 
liberals,  today  parted  company  with  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
third-term   issue 

The  rabbi,  for  20  years  spiritual  director  of  the  Temple  and  a 
stanch,  though  at  times  critical,  admirer  of  the  President  and  his 
achievements,  reiterated  his  earlier  expressed  oppoeition  to  the  third 
term  and  "indigpensable  one-man  rule"  and  indicated  a  prefen-nce 
for  Wendell  L  Willkie.  the  Republican  nominee  and  opponent  of 
President  Roosevelt   in   the  coming  elections 

R&bbl  Silver  is  vEurationing  in  Maine,  but  interrupted  his  vaca- 
tion long  enough  to  answer  an  Inquiry  put  him  by  the  Press. 

AGAINST  THIRD  TERM 

Last  March  30  the  Temples  spiritual  director.  In  an  address  to  aa 
overflow  congregation,  declared  against  the  third  term  and  the  re- 
nominatiOn  of  President   Roosevelt. 

He  was  asked  by  the  Press,  since  the  party  conventions  had  now 
met  and  had  chosen  their  nominees  and  since  President  Roosevelt 
had  been  renominated  and  had  accepu-d.  whether  his  opinion  had 
chaiik^ed. 

•  111  reply  to  your  letter."  Rabbi  Sliver  wrote  today  from  Maine. 
•permit  me  to  say  that  my  conviction  as  to  the  third  t*rm  remalna 

unchanged. 

"And  so  does  my  great  admiration  for  the  policies  and  achieve- 
ments of  President   Roosevelt 

"What  I  expressed  in  my  March  address  represents  a  settled  con- 
viction. The  no-third-term  tradition  has  been  vindicated  by  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  American  experience,  and  it  Is  particularly  im- 
portant In  these  days,  when  the  Indispensable  one-man  rule  is 
exalted  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith  in  laws  and  institutions  rather  than  In  persons,  that 
It  should  not  be  repudiated 

"Only  one  consideration  would  ha*e  warranted  a  change  of  atti- 
tude—  if  the  opposition  candidate,  in  this  case  Mr.  WlUkie.  would 
have  been  an  isolationist  representing  a  foreign  policy  at  sharp 
variance  with  the  sound  and  courageous  one  which  Presidi-nt  Roose- 
velt has  been  prosecuting 

"In  such  a  case,  the  vital  Interests  of  civilization  now  being 
threatened  would   have  outweighed   any   other  consideration. 

WILLKIE     HAS    TAKEN    CLEAR    STAND 

"Fortunately.  Mr.  Willkle  has  expressed  himself  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally In  favor  of  tendering  maxlmtim  aid.  short  of  war.  to 
Great  BritAin." 
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In  his  address  of  la.it  March  opposing  the  third  term.  Rabbi  Silver 
■aid  in  part 

"Renominatlon  of  President  Roosevelt  will  obscure  the  issue  of 
the  forthcoming  election,  relieving  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
responsibility  m  showing  what  It  proposes  to  do  about  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  country      •      •      • 

"No  matter  wh;»t  party  Is  elected  we  must  rememtx^r  that  sub- 
■tantiaJ  progress  wa.->  regLstered  under  President  P.oo.sevelt  and  that 
that  progress  must  tje  continued  if  chaoe  is  to  be  averted." 


Record   and   Accomplishments  of   the   Democratic 
I  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

I  OF  TFXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    ERNEST    GUINN.     COUNTY    ATTORNEY    OF    EL 
,  PASO     COUNTY.     TEX. 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivend  by  Hon.  Ernest  Guinn.  county  attomcy  of 
El  Paso  County.  Tex.,  at  the  recent  Democratic  county  con- 
vention: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  that  the  Democratic  txecutlve  roni- 
mlttee  of  El  Pa.so  County  ccnfcrred  upon  me  by  asking  me  to  address 
this  convention  I  deem  It  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  tl-.e  Demo- 
cratic Party  I  deem  It  a  still  greater  honnr  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  this  -address  as  a  reprrscntati'.-e  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  thi.^;  community  I  feel  that  in  selecting  me  to  make  this 
speech  that  you  believe  that  my  views  are  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  lanic  majority  cf  the  inembcrs  of  cur  party  In  this 
community  with  regard  to  its  leaders.  accomjJllslunents.  and 
purposes. 

It  Is  fitttnp  and  proper  on  this  occasion  for  us  tc  pay  tribute  to 
our  county  organization  The  barkbore  cf  the  Dem-x-ratlr  Party 
lies  In  the  leal  or^^anlzations  Our  great  national  chalrm.an.  Mr. 
James  A  Farley  has  truly  said  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
national  organization  depotKis  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
local  organizations  throughout  the  country  The  position  which 
the  Democratic  Party  holds  today  rests  principally  upon  thase  or- 
ganiz;mons  For  the  past  6  years  E\  Paso  has  been  indeed  fortunate 
In  its  choice  of  local  leaders  Leaders  who  have  unselfi.shly  served 
the  party — devoting  time  and  effort  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  party— without  reward  or  bope  of  reward,  other  than  the  satls- 
facuOM  arising  from  a  Job  well  done  Our  local  organization  Is  rep- 
resented by  tlie  Democratic  executive  committee  cf  the  county  At 
the  head  of  ;  his  committee  Is  the  chairman  His  duties  are  arduou". 
His  problems  are  many  The  good  work  that  has  be^n  aoompllshed 
by  the  organization  during  the  past  6  years  Is  largely  due  to  the 
effort*  cf  this  man  It  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  P.irty  of  this  community  to  express  today  to  that  man 
their  deep  appreciation  for  his  work  We  may  truly  say  that  It  Is 
because  of  the  work  and  efforts  of  men  of  the  same  caliber  as  Bob 
Cunnlngh.im  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  become  the  party  that 
It  is  today  Mr  CuunuiKham.  the  Democrats  owe  >ou  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  let  me  express  to  you  their  deep  appreciatlrn  for  your 
work  during  the  pa.st  6  years  as  leader  of  their  party  In  El  Paw 
County  We  are  also  fortunate  In  the  man  we  have  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr  Howard  Don  has  worked  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  CunnlnjTham  and  as  a  mombor  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  past  6  years,  and  If  anyone  can  continue  the  splendid  record 
set  by  Mr   Cunningham.  It  is  Mr  Don. 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  community  have  acted 
wisely  in  their  t,«  lection  of  the  national  Representative  from  this 
district  We  are  all  prcud  of  our  Congressman.  R  E  Thoma.son, 
who  has  been  rentm:iial*d  without  opposition  He  Is  on  honor  to 
the  Democratic  Far'v  aiid  an  honor  to  the  Democrats  of  this  district 
who  have  chcscn  him  to  represent  them  and  who  have  kept  him 
In  that  cfTice  In  appreciation  of  his  good  .servic"  He  now  enjoys 
the  honor  of  being  ranking  member  rjf  the  great  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  He  has  consistently  supported  legislation  of  our 
President  In  doing  th.s  he  hiu-^  followed  the  wishes  of  this  dis- 
trict He  has  always  been  fcund  on  the  side  of  liberal  legislation, 
and  in  this  he  has  followed  the  wishes  of  this  d'.-'^trict  Today  he 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  as  well  as  supporting  firm  and  Immediate 
steps  to  handle  "fifth  column"  activities  In  this  country  He  has 
likewise  taken  a  stand  In  support  cf  the  aid  that  is  given  to  Eng- 
land in  its  present  flght.  and  In  all  of  this  he  is  acting  In  accord 
With  the  Wishes  of  his  constituents 

In  November  of  this  year  the  American  people  will  choose  their 
President  f^r  the  succeeding  4  years  It  Ls  our  duty  before  that 
time  to  present  to  the  people  facts  en  the  real  Issues  Involved  in 


the  campaign  For  the  past  8  years  there  has  tjeen  a  Democratic 
President  serving  ^these  United  State-*  I  state  no  exaggeration 
when  I  say  that  he  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  that  thes« 
Unltod  States  have  ever  had  There  is  not  a  one  o?  Vi  u  here  who 
does  nof  remember  the  condition  which  this  country  was  in  at 
the  time  he  look  office,  nearly  8  years  ago  A  teelmg  of  panic 
prevailed  over  the  country  as  a  result  of  conditlnns  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  management  cf  public  affairs  by  Republican  loaders 
for  the  precedln^j  12  years  Men  who  predicted  tWD  cars  In  every 
garage  and  proniist^d  two  chickens  in  every  pot  were  cowed  with 
fear  when  coni runted  with  a  situation  that  they  knew  not  how 
to  handle.  Leaders  of  industry  of  banking,  and  of  all  husiiicsses 
were  pleading  that  something  be  done  to  save  them  Farm.*  were 
being  foreclosed  up;  n  and  families  were  threatened  with  starvation 
Boys- -driven  from  hone  through  poverty  of  their  lamihes— were 
wandering  acros.s  the  country  stekmy   food 

These  ccndltions  were  all  brought  about  through  the  policies 
of  Republican  leaders  wetlded  to  specml  Interests  who  brlle\ed  that 
only  one  interest  needed  protection  and  that  the  moneyed  interefrt. 
Who  recognized  '-nly  one  right — and  that  the  pro|>erty  right  These 
conditions  arost-  by  \irtvic  of  the  ignorance  of  Repviblkan  leaders 
of  tlie  conditions  with  which  the  people  were  laced  and  their 
failure  to  appreciate  the  needs  and  the  wants  of  the  jM»<>p!e 

I  need  not  go  into  detail  as  to  what  cnir  great  leader  did  to 
remedy  those  conditions  No  .•^ooncr  had  he  been  liidiieted  Into 
office  than  he  bi  gan  to  present  and  have  enacted  remetllal  lems- 
lation  and  to  carry  out  his  promise  of  a  liberal  admlni.«trat!on 
The  Democratlr  Party  Is  of  the  p*HDple  It  always  lin»  l>een  repre- 
sentative of  the  avt-rage  American  eltlZiCn  As  soon  ns  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  President  and  the  r>em<»crntir  C>  ■'.it.'res.-s  had 
relieved  the  situation,  and  removed  the  danger  of  immediate  panic 
to  the  country,  those  interest.";  which  .so  gladly  Bccented  n.'-^istnnce 
from  the  Government  for  themselves  betan  to  o|.p(..-e  leKlslatlon 
designed  to  assist  the  average  citizen  and  to  prevcTM  a  rTtirrence 
of  the  situation  existing  In  1932  In  true  Republican  style  and 
belief,  so  long  as  assistance  came  to  them,  there  was  nn  cotnplnlnt. 
but  now  they  were  safe  again,  and  they  ctiuld  see  no  reason  for 
assistance  to  anyone  else  A  bitter  fl.'ht  wa=  wnued  by  that  group 
In  the  campaign  of  19.16  However,  the  people  roulri  not  be  de- 
ceived They  fully  realised  whnt  our  Pres  dent  imd  our  Deino<-ratic 
ConeresR  had  done  for  them  and  for  the  country,  and  they  expre^^ed 
their  appnx-latlon  In  that  election  Forty-six  of  our  48  States 
voti'd  to  return  him  to  office 

During  the  course  of  the  two  term"  of  our  President,  outstanding 
social  leeislattoi)  has  bef-n  enacted— legislation  that  ha.*  always 
been  opposed  by  the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaders  I^t  us 
review  some  of  this  legislation  Bank  aft^-r  bank  had  been  rlosed. 
with  enormous  losses  to  small  depositors  I.lfe  saving*  had  h«"n 
wiped  out.  A  law  was  ennctt-d  which  provld.^s  for  n  guarantee  of 
deposits  up  to  $5,000  Bank  fatlur'^'^  are  practlrally  unknown 
today  EYiormotis  sums  were  lost  by  Investors  In  fake  stocks  mid 
throtigh  manipulations  of  unprlnrtpled  stockbrokers  and  eor- 
porarion  officials  The  Security  and  Fxchnn-'e  Act  was  (  narted  to 
cure  this  evil  Strong  opposition  to  the  bill  wns  made  by  the 
special  Interests  which  have  always  dictated  and  controlled  the 
poltfles  and  nctions  of  the  Renubllcan  Party 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  created  to  care  for  homeless 
youths  wandering  ab«,ut  the  country  The  Publlr  Works  Admin- 
istration and  the  W'  rks  Progress  Administration  were  created  to 
employ  men  and  to  afford  relief  to  unemployed  and  rwdy  Social- 
security  legislation  was  enacted  to  gr.Tnt  security  to  the  wage 
earner  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  created  to  grapple 
with  the  monster  power  group,  which  group  incidentally  Is  headed 
by  the  Republican  nominee  for  President  The  Home  Owners'  L  an 
Corporation  wa.s  created  to  save  the  homes  of  our  people  A  li  j:;al 
right  to  collective  bargaining  was  given  to  the  workers  Reclpro- 
CBl-trade  treaties  were  enacted  with  other  nations.  Although  the 
Republican  lenders  at  heart  opposed  each  and  every  one  of  these 
acts,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  open  opposition  to  them,  not 
a  one  has  been  assailed  In  the  Republican  platform  Nor  have 
the  Republican  leaders  cared  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  any  one  of 
these  major  legislative  acts  of  our  Democratic  President  and  Con- 
gress. Tlie  Republican  Party  refrains  from  commenting  on  tl.e 
advances  made~  In  social  legislation  by  the  Democratic  Party 
through  its  representatives  In  the  hope  of  diverting  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  such  Issues  Tlie  people  of  this  country  know 
only  too  well  what  can  and  will  be  done  by  the  Republican  leaders 
if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them  to  cma.sculate  this  legislation. 

There  was  a  crisis  in  1932  That  crisis  was  successfully  met  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Democratic  Party,  through  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  The  Republican  Party  had  not  only  failed 
but.  through  its  stupidity,  had  brought  about  the  aggravated  con- 
dition existing  then  Today  wc  are  faced  with  a  far  greater  crisis 
than  we  were  faced  with  in  1932  We  are  faced  r.jt  only  with  an 
economic  crisis  that  will  arl.se  from  the  turmoil  In  which  the  world 
Is  found  at  this  time  but  we  are  faced  with  complete  destruction 
of  everything  that  we  hold  dear — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  Freedom- -freedom  of  the  press,  religion,  and  of  asseni- 
bly  As  a  rct^ult  of  this  ctlsls,  there  arc  two  principal  problems 
that  the  Nation  is  faced  with  today,  and  those  problems  will  .vrve 
as  a  basis  for  the  coming  campaign;  they  are  (1)  national  defense, 
and  (2)   the  foreign  policy. 

When  elected  In  1932  our  President  told  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try what  he  proposed  to  do  This  he  has  dene.  Today  he  need  not 
tell  the  people  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  regard  to  national  defense 
or  what  his  foreign  policy  will  be  Hi*  record  on  both  cf  these 
matters  Is  before  the  public.     From  what  he  has  done  In  the  p«st 
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w»«  know  whnt  he  will  do  In  the  future.  Likewise,  we  know  what 
the  Republicans  have  dcr.e  !n  the  pa.st.  and  fr<  m  their  record  we 
ma V  assume  what  they  propose  to  do  In  the  future. 

We  know  that  a  goodly  portion  of  our  Navy  was  sunk  by  a  gullible 
Rfpubl:can  administration  In  the  1920'3.  Have  we  any  as.surance 
that  thl.s  same  KiilUble  grovip  will  not  listen  to  the  fairy  tales  of 
Herr  Hitler?  We  know  that  for  many  months  cur  President  warned 
the  Nation  and  the  ConRress  of  what  to  expect  in  Europe.  We  also 
know  that  the  same  RepublicanH  who  ask  to  be  placed  In  control  of 
our  country  today  Ignored  that  warning  and  pooh-poohed  the  Idea 
that  there  would  be  war.  and  accused  the  President  of  being  a  war- 
monger Republican  leaders  have  never  been  able  to  see  past  their 
own  selfish  Interests.  Results  which  the  President  warned  were 
likely  to  occur  have  occurred,  and  still  today  that  same  group  of 
Republicans,  blinded  to  everything  except  seinsh  party  interests, 
fail  to  appreciate  the  situation.  We  know  that  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  fiepublican  administration  toward  any  national  dcfeiLse  for 
the  12  years  preceding  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt.  We 
know  that  today  that  group  is  opposing  acts  of  defense  which  the 
Pre«:ldent  is  sponsoring  The  foreign  policy  of  our  President  Is 
clear  in  every  respect.  He  has  unhesitatingly  assailed  every  vvTong- 
ful  action  taken  by  Hitler  and  MusboUni.  He  has  condemned  their 
inhuman  destruction  of  people  and  of  nations.  He  has  pledged  and 
has  given  all  aid  possible  to  England  short  of  declaring  war.  He 
still  stands  for  these  things.  We  know  that  some  of  the  leaders 
cf  the  Republican  Party  stand  for  appeasement  of  those  vultures. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  our  national  defense  i 
rests  upon  the  success  of  our  good-neighbor  policy— the  policy  that 
has  sought  to  bind  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  ourself  in  com- 
mon  purposes  for  common  defenses  against  the  common  enemy.  We  | 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaders 
never  understood  or  sought  to  understand  the  people  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  or  their  ways.  We  know  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  good-neighbor  policy  existing  between  those  countries 
and  our  country  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  election  of  a  Republican  nominee  would 
greatly  Jeopardize  all  advancement  that  has  been  made  In  this 
direction  through  the  efforts  of  our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  , 
State.  ^^  I 

There  Is  no  Issue  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Republican  Party  ' 
which  entitles  it  to  a  return  to  power  at  this  time.  As  In  every 
campaign  where  no  sound  Issue  can  be  made,  false  Issues  are  created. 
The  R -publican  Party  knowing  that  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  { 
Party  carried  out  by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  meet  with  the  over-  j 
whelming  approval  of  the  American  people,  have  dodged  all  issues  ' 
relating  to  those  policies.  The  Republican  Party  fails  to  attack  the 
foreign  policy  or  any  major  legislative  act  that  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  past  8  years.  In  one  last 
desperate  effort  they  brought  forth  the  issue  of  tradition  In  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  our  great  leader.  And  having 
failed  to  prevent  his  rencmlnatlon  by  our  party,  now  seek  to  defeat 
his  election  by  stating  that  no  President  has  ever  served  a  third 
term.  In  assailing  social  legislation  of  the  President,  this  same 
group  called  upon  the  Constitution,  and  attacked  the  President  for 
being  no  res.  -^cter  of  the  Constitution.  Now.  finding  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  our  party  from  nominating,  and  the  people 
from  reelecting  the  President  for  a  third  term,  this  group  calls  upon 
tradition.  This  group  does  not  tell  you.  however,  that  China  is 
today  fotind  where  it  Is  because  of  Its  refusal  to  depart  from  the 
traditions  of  Its  ancestors.  This  group  does  not  tell  you  that  in 
fighting  each  Improvement  in  social  legislation,  tradition  was  raised 
to  defeat  the  legislation  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  state  that  oiu 
President  has  violated  tradition  since  the  time  that  he  accepted 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  1932.  and  flew  to  the 
convention  to  make  his  acceptance  speech  He  has  repeatedly 
broken  tradition  after  tradition,  all  In  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Selfishly.  Republican  leaders  have  sought  to  create  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  belief  that  there  was  no  sound  reason  why  our 
President  shculd  continue  in  office  at  this  time  It  seems  clear  to 
me.  and  I  think  to  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people,  that 
The  present  condition  demanded  that  our  party  renominate  the 
President,  and  that  he  accept  that  nomination.  He  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  two  problems  which  face  our  country  today 
that  separating  him  thercfrcm  endangers  our  Nation.  Today  the 
life  or  death  of  civilization  hangs  in  the  balance.  Anyone  who  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  events  that  are  happening  today  knows  that  our 
President  has.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  made  clear  his  position  and 
the  position  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Nazis  and  the 
Fascists  and  the  Communists  He  has  assailed  the  action  of  those 
countries  on  every  occasion  where  they  have  violated  the  rights  of 
people  and  of  nations.  Those  men  hate  our  beloved  President  Just 
as  the  Devil  hatf^  holy  water 

Can  any  sensible  person  deny  that  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
these  aggressors  today  Is  England  Had  cur  President  announced, 
as  selfish  Interests  desired  him  to  do.  that  he  would  not  seek  a  third 
term,  in  deference  to  a  twseless  tradition,  the  effect  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  Latin  American  people  would  have  been  stagger- 
ing. Hitler  and  Mussolini  hope  for  no  greater  assistance  from  the 
United  States  than  repudiation  of  the  P:es:dent.  who  has.  and  Is. 
opposing  them  To  say  that  the  very  existence  of  our  country  and 
of  civilization  should  be  gambled  against  a  tradition  is  almost  ua- 
l>elievable.  but  that  is  what  the  Republican  leaders  are  asking  the 
people  to  do  today.  Although  this  country  has  not  openly  declared 
war,  it  is  in  greater  danger  today  than  it  was  ever  In  during  the  last 
World  War.     The  failure  to  nominate  would  have  been,  and  the 


failure  to  reelect  our  President  will  In  Itself  be  sufnclent  to  place 
the  Latin  Amt-rican  countries  under  the  domination  of  German  and 
Italian  dictators,  and  destroy  all  hope  that  might  remain  in  tngland 
to  successfully  withstand  the  assault  of  these  nations.  And  when 
that  happens,  the  light  of  civilization  will  be  nearly  out  Our 
President  is  in  my  mind,  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  today _^  II 
civilization  can  be  saved,  he  is  the  one  man  that  can  save  it  Give 
light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way.  It  Is  our  duty,  and 
my  duty   to  see  that  true  facts  are  brought  before  the  people. 


Data  and  Charts  Showing  Credit  Standing  of  Latin 
American  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  into  the  Record  a 
compilation  of  data  and  charts  showing  the  present  credit 
standing  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  it  S.  4204,  a  bill  to  pro\ide 
for  increasing  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  increased  amoimt  requested  in  the  bill  Is  $500,000,000. 
It  provides  that  this  money  shall  be  used — 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources,  the  stabilization 
of  the  economies,  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  products  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington is  authorized  •  •  •  to  make  loans  to  any  governments 
and  their  central  banks  and.  when  guaranteed  by  such  govern- 
ments or  their  central  banks,  to  the  political  subdivisions,  agencies, 
and  nationals  of  any  such  governments     •     •      •. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  political  or  military 
objectives  that  may  be  involved  in  this  proposal  to  lend  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  We 
are  here  concerned  only  with  the  question  of  the  credit  stand- 
ing to  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  purpose  of 
the  following  data  is  to  show  the  soundness  of  these  proposed 
loans  from  the  standpoint  cf  the  credit  rating  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

However,  it  should  be  observed  that  any  political  or  military 
objectives  that  may  be  sought  through  these  loans  will  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  ability  of  our  southern  neighbors  to 
pay  them  back.  In  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  any 
enduring  political  or  military  objectives  may  be  achieved 
through  these  loans  will  depend  ultimately  on  the  soundness 
of  the  economic  processes  that  may  be  involved. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  enduring  political  or  military  good 
could  possibly  come  from  this  transaction  unless  it  were  based 
strictly  on  the  principles  of  fair  and  equitable  trade  and  hon- 
est dealing  between  our  Nation  and  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  would  be 
paid  back  dollar  for  dollar  and  everybody  concerned  would 
receive  the  natural  economic  benefits  that  flow  from  the 
mutual  interchange  of  goods  that  any  valuable  and  lasting 
political  or  military  purposes  could  possibly  be  realized. 

Predicated  on  any  other  basis  these  $500,000,000  would  not 
become  loans  in  the  true  sense  of  this  term.  They  would  fall 
In  the  category  of  good-will  purchases  or  outright  bribes — 
ventures  hardly  to  be  undertaken  by  any  self-respecting  and 
honorable  people,  ventures  which  could  result  only  in  grief. 

My  own  study  cf  the  credit  situation  of  the  Latin  Amcncan 
countries  convinces  me  that  it  is  not  sound  in  any  of  them 
except  a  few.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  evident  from  a  study 
of  the  figures  which  show  the  amounts  of  loans  and  invest- 
ments, interest  charges,  defaults,  and  so  forth.  But  far  more 
Is  involved  in  arriving  at  a  true  picture  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Latin  American  credit  than  a  mere  study  of  these  figures. 
The  political  nature  of  these  countries  is  a  prime  factor  in 
evaluating   their   credit   rating.     Dictatorships,   revolutions, 
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and  communism  are  all  rampant  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Latin  American  states.  How  these  things  affect  the  credit 
of  those  nations  Is  shown  by  Mexico,  admost  completely  com- 
munistic, which  has  expropriated  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  American  property  and  investments.  Bolivia 
which  has  expropriated  about  $17,000,000  of  Standard  Oil  in- 
vestments, and  Cuba  which  has  just  written  into  her  consti- 
tution moratorium  provisions  affecting  a  large  portion  of  her 
debts,  and  other  provisions  changing  contracts,  repudiating 
debts  outright,  and  scaling  down  interest  charges  on  past 
contracts. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture.  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  have  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  loans  made  by  United  States  na- 
tionals to  our  neighbors  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  particularly 
as  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  Sixty-€ighth  Congress,  in- 
vestigating foreign  loans,  as  well  as  shown  by  numerous  other 
studies  relating  to  this  question. 

However,  as  stated,  we  believe  the  following  data  are  in 
themselves  suflBcient  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  credit 
of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Since  this  proposal  of  setting  up  a  program  of  the  Giovorn- 
ment  lending  huge  sums  of  money  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  has  for  its  principal  object  the  monopolizing  of  the 
trade  of  those  countries  as  against  Germany  particularly,  and 
since  there  appears  to  have  been  created  a  fear  in  certain 
quarters  that  this  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  share  of  that 
trade  because  of  undue  German  economic  penetration,  it  is 
well  to  study  the  actual  figtores  to  see  if  they  bear  out  this 
apprehension. 

Following  are  two  tables  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce showing  the  percentage  distribution,  among  leading 
industrial  nations,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  1910-38. 

Take  first  the  relative  percentages  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  and  France  in 
1913  before  the  World  War.  In  1919  after  the  war,  and  in 
1938: 


Year 

To  rnit»'<i 
btaiea 

To  rnited 
Klngcium 

To  Opf- 
niiiiiy 

To  France 

1913    

30  78 
44  49 
3LSU 

21.34 

IK   11 

12.  3« 
AS 

7  99 

W19. 

11   24 

1938 

lb.  9U               10.  30 

4.UU 

From  these  figures  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
purchased  from  Latin  America  more  goods  in  1938  than  in 
1913  and  that  Germany  had  not  attained  in  1938  her  pre-war 
level  of  purchases  from  those  countries.  England'.s  and 
France's  purchases  from  Latin  America  fell  off  considerably 
since  1913. 

Now  as  to  comparable  figures  on  imports  to  the  Latin 
American  countries: 


Year 

Krom 
tnitM 
bUU'S 

From 
I'nit*d 

Kingilotn 

From 
O^Tiuiuiy 

From 
Fnuioe 

1913    

7f'  m              24  42 

16  M 
19 

17  1 

8.32 

1919 »_ 

193S 

4h  r« 
3."i  « 

l.s..-«j 
12.2 

3.28 
3.5 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  rose  from  the  pre-war  level 
of  25.03  to  35.8  percent  in  1938,  or  a  gain  of  10.77  percent. 
Germany's  exports  rose  from  a  pre-war  level  of  16.55  to  17.1 
percent  in  1938,  or  a  rise  of  only  0.55  percent. 

These  tables  clearly  show  that  relatively,  England  and 
France  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  pre-war  exports 
to  the  Latin  American  countries,  while  the  United  States  has 
gained  considerably,  and  Grermany  had  about  regained  her 
pre-wjir  level  in  1938. 


Percmtage  distrxbution,  among  leading  industrial  nations,  of  the 
aggrcQate  value  of  exports  of  the  20  Latin  American  re-publics. 
1910-38 


Year 

To 
StaU'S 

To 

rnif<Hl 

KiueJom 

To  O.T- 
maiiy 

To 
Fr»un> 

To  Italy 

To 

1910 

lyil 

33  R 

34  29 

33  .12 
*•  7«< 
.•»«  Jit 
JS.  Ik. 
4>\  41 
.'.1   72 
4'".  ra 
44  19 
47.ivH 
42.  (M 

44.  .'.: 

*S.  19 
3f<  W 
3«  73 
40  90 

v<  •» 

34  23 

:«4  0 
:ci  4 
:v>  0 

32  1 
29  4 

■j:i  4 

32  8 
32  0 

ai.i 

31  .^ 

34.3 

20  5 
2«t  92 
19  74 

21  24 

22  .32 
22  4«i 
21)  57 

21  00 
24  43 
1H   11 
17  94 
17   V2 
15  10 
K.  S2 
17  VI 
17  H4 
1.'.92 
18.  H4 
19  .39 
IS  5 
211   -' 
211   1 
11)  2 

22  1 
3U  2 
IS  fi 
IR  8 
17  6 
I,^  9 
12.8 

10  9 

12  K.^ 

11  no 

12  W 

8,75 
.(U 

8  4 

9  15 
7  76 
7  99 

6  41 
6.60 

aM 

8.(M 

7  12 
11   24 

5  33 

4  a 

5  (M 

5  H5 
.V9J 
A  Ml 
f.2W 

8  .5H 
.535 

6  2 
ft  8 
fl.  7 
6  fl 
6  2 
5  0 

4  7 

5  0 
4  0 
4  0 
3  4 

1  » 

1  Mi 
1   H4 
1   99 

0.06 

.(IS 

iyi2  

<>••. 

i»n  _ 

I«14   

.09 

1915   

191«   

.•.••••*« 

1917 

ItfW 

1  at) 
4.91 
4  51 
4.76 
fl  .'.4 
«  «.«. 
7  10 
11.15 
9  82 

M 

7  6 

7  2 
n  9 
7.9 

8  0 
8  0 
8.7 

10  3 
6  0 

15)19     

1920       

1921      

1«'22       

1923       .  

1W4 

I'j-J?            

\V»   _ 

19*.^               

192>* 

ly.ift     

liOd  

SI 

3  1 

1W31                   „     . 

1W?2  

.1 

1933     

3 

1«U         .     . 

.4 

1935 

2  2 

19 

M 

16 

.8 

1936   

19 

ItfC    

16 

I93>*   

1  3 

1939 

14 

Percentage  distribution  among  leading  industrial  nations  of  the 
aggregate  value  o]  imports  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics. 
1910  38 


Year 

From 
fmlol 
SutPS 

Fr<iin 

I  niUMl 

Kinr<l<inJ 

From 
Oermany 

From 
Krancf 

From 
ItAly 

From 
Japan 

1910 

1911 

1912       

22. « 

23  79 

24  49 

25  03 
27  94 
41    N.' 

•M  :: 

,54.79 
49  48 
4K.79 
.SO.  15 
44  37 
3.5  03 
:vi  211 

37  (t« 
37  51 

39  10 

tisn 

»  66 
3K.7 
3.5  1 

sa.6 

32.3 

29  2 

30  II 

.■<!   7 

31  5 

34  3 

35  8 

40  1 

25  0 
25  73 
24  93 
24  42 
2;*  92 
21  (13 

17  HH 

14  K9 
1«  S« 
15.30 
Ki.  7U 

16  87 
19  19 
19  42 

18  Ifl 
17.36 
1.5  2H 

15  72 
15.87 
14  9 

14  5 

15  5 
If.  3 
18  1 

17  28 
14  7 
13.5 
12  6 
12  2 
10  5 

14  9 

1«  T2 
1«  73 
Ifi  .55 
14  62 
1.84 

8.0 
8  25 
8  28 
8  32 
fl  «4 
4  71 

4  45 

5  70 
8  71 
8.28 
4.  H«) 

5  :« 

4  TO 
ft  42 
.V5<J 

5  51 
5.80 
.5  94 
5  94 

5  1 
4  9 

6  3 
4  8 
4  9 
4  6 
3  7 
3  3 

2  9 

3  5 
8  5 

4  86 

4  63 

5  06 
4  98 

a  12 

.  10 
.12 

1913     

.14 

1914 

lyi.")                     

191fl                

1917                     .     .- 

191«                  

0  19 

3  :« 
6  .52 
10  47 
10.  24 
10  1« 
10  Ofl 
10.  (19 
10  (Kl 
10  86 
1(1  H 
10  9 

10  6 
9  3 

11  5 
0  W 

13  0 
15.4 
15  3 
17  1 

12  9 

1919                       .  . 

j9an               

1921              

1922 _ 

1W3           . 

1924 

\\rzs                   . 

1920          .. ... 

1927             

1928 

1929 

1m:«» 

19:Jl   - 

4  9 

5  4 

1932     

11 

lyy 

18 

19:<4 

2.8 

193.^      

2  6 

2.5 

2  6 

3  1 
2  a 

3  7 

1936    - 

2  9 

1937    _.. 

]«:{>»    

2.7 
2  7 

1U39 

1.7 

Note. — This  tabW  1«  prospnted  hon-  •siibjort  to  srvrnil  rc"Sirvati<,n.«  ."Irinr'  tlia 
original  <lata  on  which  it  is  Iwx-il  vnn  cxinsx  .1  in  20  ilifTrn-nt  rtirrcncy  unit.';,  it 
wa?  n«»rt»«wary  to  convert  the  statistic*  into  <l<illHr!i  in  iirfl«-r  in  arrivf  at  a  (viiiiini>n 
denonimalor.  Since  1931  (and  in  sonw-  ■«»'!<  (or  (iirli*>r  ycHrM  th«'  rui<>  '|i><itf<l  in 
soiiir  countries  have  U-eii  i«rll\  nfii::irial  Kurlhi  rTncn-.  it  is  knuwn  tliijt  the  vuIim 
of  imi>i)rts  from  (jerniany,  a.<  i>ul«li.sl«-il  hy  sj^veral  <'<iuntrie.s.  Hre  nMTvalueil  dy 
amonntf  rancii'E  from  20  to  25  iHTwnt.  since  the  eorre'iKimlintr  trHii>at<ii<,ns  »er« 
pfTecte.l  at  •lifTerent  rates  from  th'.sr  uvi  for  njstom.*  stiitivtic«l  I'urtx.si-s  It  may 
also  \<e  note-i  that  llie  livuns  slxiwinu  itw  dt.'^tnliutitin  nl  ex|«irt  trade  to  (tiuntrx'i 
are  inwmpletp  in  s«'vrral  instancp*.  .\ttcntifin  may  aL«n  lie  calleil  to  the  fart  that 
this  is  an  overall  t-ak-utation  and  that  thr  share  of  tiie  Inited  States,  fc.r  examtilc, 
\-aries  con>iideraMy  as  repir'is  the  inili\idual  I-eiin  .\riieriian  ciiuntrus.  Tim 
I'nited  .'^tate<  furnishes  nmre  thnti  half  of  th«'  tntai  imi»irts  fif  rieirhhririnp  miin tries. 
such  as  Cuie  and  Mexico,  but  the  i>roix>rtion  diniuiistieii  ii,s  tlu-  dislanof  iiuuthwaril 
inerea.ses. 

.\o  attempt  has  f>eon  made  to  c«lctiln(e  the  ^harr?  of  Italy  and  Jajian  etcr  ft  for 
the  pre-war  years  1910  throuph  1913  and  the  years  Ntrinnintr  19.(1.  Id  tlw  [ire  war 
years  some  of  the  cniintriey  did  ni.t  show  trade  w  Ith  Italy  or  Ja|riins<  i-aritd)  ,hen>-« 
the  ivrceiitapes  for  th«s«-  year?  are  l«!«-d  on  Furh  lipures  as  wen'  axailaMe 

The  following  population  and  area  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  1940. 

Debt  figures  were  taken  from  Foreign  Bondholders'  Protec- 
tive Coimcil,  Inc..  1938  Annual  Report,  and  all  figures  shown 
arc  as  of  the  date  of  this  report. 
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Figures  showing  direct  Investments  were  taken  from  Amer- 
ican Direct  Investments  in  Foreign  Countries.  1936,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  These  flgiures.  therelore, 
are  as  of  1936. 

Argentina 

[Population.   7,885.237   In    1914.    and    12.958.217   In   1939.     Area, 

1.079.965  square  mllesl 

External  debt  of  Argentina  (1938): 

Dollar    debt 233.  798  290 

Sterling    debt 55.953,338 

Swiss  franc  debt - 129  932.  450 

Spanish  pesetas  debt 90.785.000 

French    franc    debt 40.085.500 

Italian    lira   debt 11.667,900 

Other  external   pesos  debt 3.527.100 

Interest  is  being  paid  In  full  on  all  l.ssuea  of  the  national  govern- 
ment Lssues  and  the  Province  of  Cardoba;  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Mendcza.  and  Santa  Pe  paid  Interest  in  accordance  with 
readjustment  plans,  as  did  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  city  of  Cordoba 
continues  in  default  on  Its  two  Issues  of  bonds 

The  Argentine  Republic  was  again  able  during  this  year  to  reap 
the  t)«neflt  of  its  action  In  paying  service  on  all  its  bonds  by  being 
able  to  issue  a  new  loan  for  125.000,000  in  the  New  York  market  In 
October   1938. 

External  debt  of  Argentina  in  1937.  $370,099,000.  Argen-  j 
tina's  internal  debt  increased  from  $968,598,000  in  1933  to 
$1  421.773.000  in  1937.  During  the  same  period  her  external 
debt  decreased  from  $542,576,000  to  $370,099,000.  During  the 
same  period  her  total  debt  increased  from  $1,511,174,000  to 
$1,791,872,000. 

Total  direct  dollar  investment,  $348,268,000. 

Bo/ ilia 
[Population,   estimated  for   1935    3  226,296.     Area   lii  square  miles, 

509.792) 
Debt  of  Bolivia. 
Extfrnal   debt: 

Issues   (4  publicly  offered)    of  the  Republic  of 

Bolivia $59,422,000  00 

Privately  held  loan   (match  monopoly  loan) —        1.188.  974  86 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  first  four  Issued  went  :nto 
default  between  December  1930  and  May  1931:  the  match  monopoly 
loan  went  Into  default  In  May  1932  The  interest  In  default 
amounts  to  $34.938300,  making  a  grand  total  owed  by  Bolivia  of 
$95,549  275. 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Bolivia  issues. 

BoLvian  external  debt  decreased  from  $264,500,000  in  lfl33 
to    $117,700,000    in    1937. 

Internal  debt,  funded  and  floating,  decreased  from  $210,- 
800000  In  1933  to  $1,500,000  in  1937. 

Total   direct-dollar   investment.  $18,337,000. 

Bolivian  Government  in  1937  confiscated  investment  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  amounting  to  about  $17,000,000. 

Brazil 

(Population    In    1938,    46.115  825       Area,    3.275,510    square    miles. 
(United  States.  2  973.776  square   miles.)] 
DoIUir   debt    of    BrazU    In    1938. 
External   debt: 

(a)  Four  Issues  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  one  funding 
loan  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  totaling  $168,771,745. 

(b)  Seventeen  Issues  of  nine  individual  states  totaling  $132.- 
789  000. 

(c)  Nine  Issues  of  three  municipalities  totaling  $54,997,000  or  a 
total    of    $356,557,745. 

In  addition.  Inttrest  due  at  the  fuil  contractual  rate  •  •  • 
totals  on  all  these  loans  $53,626,598.  making  a  grand  total  owed  by 
Brazil    of    $410,184,343. 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  practically  nil  of  these  Issues  went 
Into  default  between  June   1931   and  December  1932. 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Brazilian  issues 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  their  market  value  is  only 
17.6  percent  of  their  par  value. 

In  addition  to  her  dollar  indebtedness,  Brazil  has  the 
following  external  indebtedness: 

Pound  sterling _ 161,  162.  573 

Gold  francs ---  229.185.500 

Francs 624,  660.  877 

Florins 8.  366.  OOO 

Most  of  these  loans  also  went  into  default  at  the  same  time  that 
the  defaults  occurred  on  the  dollar  txinds. 

Brazil's  external  debt  of  States  and  municipalities  in- 
creased from  $530,032,000  in  1930  to  $656,180,000  in  1937. 


Brazil's  Internal  funded  debt  increased  from  2,354.000 
centos  in  1930  to  3.748,000  contos  in  1937. 

Brazil's  external  federal  consolidated  debt,  exclusive  of 
floating  debt: 

Dollar  debt  increased  from  $147,434,000  in  1930  to  $169,106,- 

000  in  1937. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  the  following  £99,770,000 
to  £104.446,000. 

Gold  francs,  233,206,000  to  229,186.000. 
Paper  francs.  96,658.000  to  275.176,000. 
Total  direct  dollar  investment.  $194,345,000. 

Chile 
[Population  in  1937,  4.597,254.     Area,  296.717  square  miles] 

Chiles  dollar  debt 

(a)  7  issues  of  Republic  of  Chile  totaling $118.  455.  500 

(b)  3  municipal  issues  totaling 13.084,000 

(c)  6  Issues   of   corporations  with   government   guar- 

anty totaling 50,141.500 

or  a  grand  total  of 182.281.000 

During  the  year  1938.  the  amortization  bureau  purchased  dollar 
bonds  to  the  nominal  amount  of  $33,786,500.  and  In  addition  there 
were  redeemed  outside  of  the  bureau  $2,000. 

Interest  and  siiklng  fund  on  all  these  issues  went  Into  default  be- 
tween August  1931  and  March  1932. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dollar  Indebtedness  Chile  has  an  In- 
debtedness of  €27.884  131  (almcst  all  Republic  of  Chile)  and  Swiss 
francs  110.022.000. 

During  the  year  1938  the  amortization  bureau  purchased  £1,254.- 
863  and  Swl.ss  francs  6  577  700  face  value  bonds  In  addition,  there 
were  redeemed  outside  the  bureau  Swiss  francs  282  000. 

The  sterling  and  franc  loans  also  went  Into  default  In  1931-32 
Under  the  Chilean  plan  the  Chilean  Government  continues  to  buy 
up   at    default   prices    bonds   that    are   maintained    at    those    prices 
through  Its  own  action  m  offering  the  bondholders  but  a  fraction  of 
the  contractural  coupon  value. 

This  is  virtual  rtpudiation  by  the  Chilean  Government  of  its 
external  debts. 

Chile  bought  up  on  the  market  bonds  during  1935  of  a  face 
amount  of  $14,674,500  and  £14.020  for  a  total  sum  of  somewhat  less 
than  $2,064,125  80,  during  1936  of  a  face  amount  of  $15  839,000, 
£71  660  and  Swiss  francs  839  300  for  a  total  sum  of  somewhat  less 
than  82  459.786  95.  during  1937  of  a  face  amount  of  $13,198,500. 
£381  820.  and  Swiss  francs  1.727.CXX)  for  a  total  sum  of  .somewhat 
less  than  3.053.000.  and  during  1938  of  a  face  amount  of  $33,786,500, 
£1.254,863,  and  Swiss  francs  6,577,700  for  a  total  sum  of  somewhat 
less  than  $7,067,786  94. 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Chilean  Issues. 
Total  direct  dollar  investment.  $483,726,000. 

Chile's  external  debt,  funded  and  floating,  increased  from 
$344,026,000  in  1933  to  S403.683.C00  in  1937. 

Her  internal  debt,  funded  and  floating,  decreased  from 
$121,367,000  in  1933  to  $78,843,000  in  1937. 

Her  indirect  debt  decreased  from  $147,514,000  in  1933  to 
$12,603,000  in  1937. 

Colombia 
I  Population.    1938.   8.701.816.     Area.   439.997  square   miles] 
Dollar  debt  of  Colombia: 

(a)  Two  Issues  of  bonds  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  totaling 
$51223  500.  and  one  scrip  Issue  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  of 
$2  616  030 

(b)  ElKht  issues  of  t)onds  of  six  Colombian  Departments  totaling 
$59  988  000. 

(c)  Six  Issues  of  bonds  of  fotir  Colombian  municipalities  totaling 
$22,149,900. 

idi  P'our  Issues  cf  bonds  cf  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Colombia  guaranteed  by  the  Republic,  totaling  $10,288,500;  or  a 
total  of  $146,265,930. 

Interest  due  totals  approximately  $53.304,CKX).  making  a  grand 
total  owed  by  Columbia  of  $199  569930 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  all  these  Issues,  excepting  scrip 
due  1946.  went  Into  default  between  October  1931  and  October  1933. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dollar  indebtedness.  Colombia  has 
an  external  Indebtedness  of  £2,666,290  The  sterling  issues  went 
into  default  when  the  dollar  t>onds  were  defaulted. 

The  following  should  be  of  considerable  interest: 

Colombia  was  fortunate  in  not  suffering  to  the  extent  that 
other  countries  did  during  the  depression  of  the  last  10  years. 
Also  in  that  time  the  economic  position  cf  Colombia  has  been  con- 
stantly Improving,  and  even  the  slight  set-back  caused  at  the  end 
of  1937  and  beginning  of  1938  by  the  reversed  Brazilian  ccfTee 
policy  was  very  short  lived  All  the  dollar  bonds  ol  Colombia 
continue  in  complete  deluult. 
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See  table  5  for  full   depreciation  figures  of  Colombian 
Issues. 

Colombia's  external  consolidated  scrip  and  floating  debt 
decreased  from  $85,037,000  in  1934  to  $54,363,000  in  1938. 

Her  internal  consolidated  and  floating  debt  decreased  dur- 
ing the  same  time  from  $53,136,000  to  $42,372,000. 

Total  direct  dollar  Investment.  $107349.000. 

Costa   Rtca 
[Population  In  1927   (last  taken).  471,525:  estimated  1939,  623,414, 

Area,  23  000  square  miles] 
Dollar  debt: 

(a)  2  Issues  of  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  totaling. 

(b)  2  Issues  of  funding  bonds  totaling 


$6,613  000 
1.518,720 


Grand  total  of - 8.131.720 

Also  th(  folluwing  additional  Indebtedness:  Pound  sterling  1,513.- 
177  and  francs  5.811,000. 

In  1932  and  1933  the  bondholders  were  oflerid  funding  bonds 
fci  coupons  falling  due  for  the  3-ycar  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  default  Subsequently  Costa  Rica,  on  July  10,  1935.  made 
a  further  cfler  to  pay  for  3  years  50  percent  of  the  Interest  and  50 
percent  of  the  sinking  fund  on  these  $2  issues  and  lull  s*  rvlce 
on  the  funding  bonds  Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  all  these 
bonds,  however,  went  into  default  In  September  and  Novcmlxr  1936 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  on  March  20.  1939,  offered  for  a 
period  ol  3  vcars  to  pay  30  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  current 
coupons  on"  their  outstanding  b<->nds  against  surrender  of  the 
ccujx;ns  and  to  purchase  the  pas-t-due  coupcn.s  at  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent per  annum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  bonds. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica  in  an  address  to  the  Costa 
Rican  Congress  on  May  1.  1939.  said: 

The  purchase  of  Ijonds  of  the  foreign  debt  during  the  year  gave 
a  profit  of  $5,642,292  Actual  profli  in  the  purchase,  $4  928.093  02. 
tc  which   is  added  the  value  of  the  coupon^.  $614.199  93 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Costa  Rica's  is- 
sues. 

Costa  Rica's  external  debt  increased  from   $18,387,000  in 

1933  to  $19,702,000  in  1937. 

During  same  tune  her  internal  debt  decreased  from  $6,- 
771,000  to  $5,994,000. 

Total    direct    dollar    investment.    $13,286,000. 

Cuba 

(Population  in  1938.  4  227,587.    Area,  44,164  square  miles] 

Dollar  debt   cf  Cuba.  $125  746  900. 

Of  the  seven  Issues,  six  are  in  default. 

Only  one  of  the  Issues,  the  sugar  stabilization  sinking  fund. 
5: ,  percent  secured  gold  bonds  dated  December  19.30.  due  Decem- 
ber 1940.  amounting  to  $42  000.000.  which  Issues  were  not  publicly 
offered,  are  not  in  default.  Amount  outstanding  of  this  Issue, 
$3  530.300 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Cuba's  issues 

Cuba's  external.  Internal,  and  floating  debt  decreased  from 
$207,100,000  in  1934  to  $205,600,000  in  1938, 

Total  direct  dollar  Investment.  $666,254,000. 

The  action  recently  taken  by  the  Cuban  Government  in 
writing  drastic  debt  moratorium  provisions  into  her  Consti- 
tution shows  the  trend  of  the  Latin  American  states. 

The  following  is  copy  of  some  of  the  important  sections 
of  the  recently  promulgated  Constitution  of  Cuba: 

TRANStATION  OF  THE  TRANSITORT  PROVISION  lit  THTt  CtTTtAN  CONSTrrtmON 
RECAItDING  CIVU.  OUUUATIONS  WHICH  WAS  PEOMUI-GATZD  ON  JUNI  2, 
194  0 

With  reference  to  civil  obligations  which  were  the  subject  of  Decree 
Laws  412  423  and  594  of  1934  modified  by  the  law  of  September  3. 
1937  whatever  be  their  actual  legal  or  contractual  status  and 
v.rether  cr  not  they  are  subject  to  mor»toria,  and  aSo  with  refer- 
ence to  such  obligations  subsequent  to  August  14,  1934.  and  prior 
to  Sfptemb.-r  4  1937.  but  onlv  when  these  refer  to  the  payment  of 
amounts  the  proceeds  of  or  derived  from  the  .sale  of  cane  colcnias, 
sugar  mills  or  stocks  representing  the  ownership  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  or  this  is  deduced  from  the  total  of  the  contracts,  cove- 
nants or  agreements  between  creditor  and  debtor,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  and  class  of  the  security  therefor  might  be,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  said  obligations  shall  be  governed  henceforth  by  the 
following  rules,  which  r.o  law  may  modify: 

First  Obligations  which  do  not  exceed  $1  000  mu.'^t  be  amortized 
on  June  30,  I960  Obligations  between  $1  000  and  $50  000  must  be 
amortized  June  30.  1965;  and  on  the  same  date  In  1970  If  they  exceed 
$50  000  If  the  obligation  U  represented  by  bonds,  certificates,  ob- 
ligations, or  notes,  th»»re  shall  be  considered  a*  principal  for  the 
pvirpcses  of  thm  trnnmtory  piDvlslon  the  total  amoimt  of  the  nomi- 
nal value  repre»**nte<l  by  such  bcncU,  certlflcaves.  obligations,  or 


notes  In  circulation  on  August  14.  1934.  or  September  3.  1937.  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  in  question,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  amortization  payments  according  to  the  original  cxjr.tract. 
or  pro  rata  If  thev  should  have  the  same  maturity  Amortization 
shaU  be  payable  annually,  beginning  June  30.  1942;  but  if  the 
period  agreed  to  by  the  parties  has  not  elapsed  by  that  time,  said 
first  payment  shall  be  collectible  on  the  June  30  which  follows 
the  expiration  of  the  perlixl  referred  to.  In  all  cases,  the  principal 
owed  shall  tie  divided  among  the  corresponding  annual  amortiza- 
tion payments  in  a  progres.--i\i'  form,  in  order  that,  together  with 
Interest,  approximately  equ:il  annual  payments  shall  result  from 
the  combination  of  b<ith.  and  In  such  manner  that  the  creditor 
shall  be  entirely  paid  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  determined 
lot  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  already  established 

Principal  corresponcling  to  ground  rents  (censos)  Is  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  rule 

Second  All  Interest  pa.st  due  on  the  effective  date  of  tills  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  bums  owed  for  commissions,  costs,  fines,  or 
other  penalties,  even  though  they  have  been  capitalized  shall  br 
strictly  ncncollectiblc;  but,  t)eginnlng  with  such  effective  date, 
the  obligations  rrferred  to  shall  be  subject  to  interest,  according 
to  the  anv'unt  of  capital,  as  determined  by  derr<T-laws  412 
and  594  of  1934  and  in  accordance  with  the  rate  which  results 
In  each  case  from  the  applicatlt  n  of  the  following  scale  When 
the  principal  owed  d.ie-,  not  exceed  $15,000,  the  obUgation  shall 
be  subject  to  Interest  at  3  percent  annually.  If  It  exceed--  $15000 
but  not  $50,000.  the  obligation  shall  be  subject  to  interest  at  2'j 
percent  annUiUly,  when  It  ex<  ecd ;  $50,000  without  exceeding 
$200,000.  at  2  percent;  11  it  exceeds  $'200,000  and  does  not  exceed 
$400,000.  at  1^4  percent;  If  it  exceeds  $400  000  biu  not  $600  000. 
at  1'2  percent;  wh«n  it  exceeds  $600,000  without  exceeding 
$800,000.  at  1'4  percent;  and.  finally,  when  the  capital  exceeds 
$800,000,  it  shall  be  subject  to  Interest  at  1  percent  annually. 
The  provisions  of  this  parak;raj)h  shall  be  apjilicd  to  the  obliga- 
tions referred  to  m  the  initial  paragraph  of  this  provision,  whether 
or  not  they  are  subject  to  interest  either  agreed  upon  or  legal, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  rate  covenanted 

In  till  cumulative  loans,  principal  shall  be  considered  to  be  that 
which  the  debtor  actually  received  wlim  incvirriiu;  tlie  obligation, 
and  It  shall  be  con;  idered  to  have  been  reduced  In  the  amount 
of  payments  made,  c  nee  deduction  has  been  made  of  the  Interest 
accumulated  each   >ear 

This  principal,  thus  reduced,  shall  be  amortized  witbln  the 
periods  established  by  rule  1  or  at  once,  at  the  will  ol  ilie 
debtor. 

All  interest  accumulated  on  mortgage  loans  shall  be  separated 
In  order  that  Interest  may  be  applied  only  to  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  principal. 

Third.  The  obligations  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
provision.  Insofar  as  they  affect  natural  or  Jurldic  persons,  persons, 
owners  of  sugar  mills  as  debton..  or  guarantors,  shall  also  l>e  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  first  an4  second  rules,  so  long  as  such 
obligations  correspond  to  debts  specifically  contracted  with  a  direct 
or  Indirect  guaranty  of  sugar  mills  or  cane  colonias  or  so  long  as 
they  arise  from  supplies,  crop  loans,  rents,  or  services  owed  by  said 
mills;  but  the  amount  of  annual  payments  which  may  be  requlrtd 
of  them,  applicable  first  to  Interest  and  then  to  amortization  of 
principal,  shall  blln-iiled  according  to  the  following  bases:     •     •     * 

Fourth  With  reference  to  obligations  proceeding  or  derived  from 
the  purchase  of  building  lots  on  the  Instalment  plan  prior  to 
Aucust  15.  1934,  whatever  the  principal  may  be,  the  amortization 
shall  be  carried  out  in  30  years,  as  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
In  this  regard  contained  in  the  first  and  second  rules,  which  other- 
wise shall  be  applicable  to  them,  and  In  no  case  shall  int«re6t  be 
paid 

This  rule  shall  apply  only  to  lots  the  Instalment  price  of  which 
does  not  exceed  3.000  pesos. 

Ninth  The  obligations  guaranteed  by  pledges  up  to  September 
4.  1937.  can  be  redeemed  only  by  the  property  specifically  pledged 
In  the  ccntiact  and  personal  action  against  the  debtor  or  his 
guarantors  Is  therefore  prohibited 

Thirteenth:      •      •      • 

(c)  Obligations  of  the  state,  province,  and  municipality  as 
debtors;      •      •      • 

(e)  Obligations  contracted  by  public-service  companies  which 
have  the  function  of  distributing  electric  energy,  gas.  water,  or 
telephone  service,  although  as  subsidiary  organizations  dependent 
upon  them  they  have  control  over  sugar  mills  or  cane  colonlaa. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (el  of  this  rule  with  respect  to  public 
service  companies  shall  not  apply  to  companies  with  a  capital  ol 
less  than  100.000  pesos  and  whuh  are  not  dependent,  annexed  to. 
or  subsidiaries  of.  other  enterprises. 

Domtnican  Republic 
[Population  in   1937.  1.581.248      Area,  19,325  square  miles] 

Dollar  debt.   $15,594,000 

Not  in   default. 

No  other  external  obligations. 

External  public  debt  decreased  from  $16,320,000  in  1933  to 
$15,740,000   in   1937. 

Internal  debt  decreased  from  $3,000,000  in  1933  to  $2,600,- 

000  in  1937. 

Total  direct  dollar  Investment,  $40,705,000. 
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Guatemala 
I  Population,    estimated    for    1937.    3.001.715.     Area.    45.452    square 

miles) 

Dollar  debt: 

(a)  One   publicly   offered   Issue,  with  $1326  000  outstanding. 

(b)  Two  non-mterest-bearlng  scrip  Issues  of  Guatemala  and  Los 
Altos   totaling   $28,120. 

(c)  Two  Is-sues  privately  held — the  Los  Altos  Railway  loans,  total- 
ing $1,538,000.  and  the  match  loan  of  1930  for  $2.4eo.484.  or  a 
gnind   total   of   $5,352,604 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  these  Issues  went  Into  default  be- 
tween April  1932  and  November  1933 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dollar  Indebtedness.  Guatemala  has 
an  external  Indebtedness  of  £1.490.620.  also  In  default. 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  figures  of  Guatemala's 

ISSUfS. 

Guatemala's  Internal  debt,  funded  and  floating,  decreased  from 
7  600.000  quetzales  In  1933  to  4.600.000  quetzalcs  In  1937  Dunn„' 
the  same  time  her  external  debt,  funded  a:id  floating,  decreased 
from  14.600,000  quetzales  to  13.800.000  quetzales. 


TotaJ  direct  dollar  investment.  $50,387,000. 


Area  estimated 


Haiti 

(Population  In   1936  estimated  at   about  3.000,000. 

at  10,204  square  miles] 

Dollar  debt: 

Interest  is  being  paid  in  full,  but  both  Issues  are  in  default 
as  to  smiting  fund.  Official  reports  do  not  include  a  franc 
external  Indebtedness  amounting  to  26.934.000  francs.  French 
loan  of  1910.  The  Haitian  Government  called  the  entire  Issue  for 
payment  at  par  in  1923  It  is  understood  50.506  twnds  have  not 
been    presented    for    payment. 

Public  debt  of  Haiti  decreased  from  $12  166.000  in  1934  to  $8.- 
790.000  in   1933. 

Total  direct  dollar  investmer.t.  $9,671,000. 

Afrxtco 
[Population  in  1930.  16,552,722,     Area,  7G3,9i4  square  miles] 

I>)Uar  debt  of  Mexico: 

(a  I   One  national  Issue  of  $37  037.500 

(b)    Three  state  Issues  totaling  $3,252,000. 

(c>  One  Lssue  of  a  corporation  with  a  government  guaranty  of 
$21  877  100. 

(di  Railways  expropriated  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1937. 
totahn=?   8211529  454.    or   a   grand   total   of    $273  696.054 

Interest  and  sinking-fund  defaults  occurred  in  1913,  1914.  and 
1919. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  foreign  indebtedness.  Mexico  has  an 
external  Indebtedness  of  L37,005.223;  francs  263.891,790;  marks 
8  668,508. 

Mexico's  public  external  and  Internal  debt  increased  from  $338,- 
700,000  In   19J3   to  $368,700  000   in    1936 

Total  direct  dollar  investmer.t.  $479,465  000. 

Mexican  Government,  since  1927,  ha^  been  expropriating 
the  larger  land  holdings. 

Began  in  1938  to  expropriate  foreign  oil  interests.  Up  to 
present  time  has  expropriated  holdings  of  about  17  corpora- 
tions, the  value  of  which  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Three  years  ago  Mexican  Government  seized  the  49-percpnt 
interest  in  the  Mexican  National  Railway.  The  Mexican 
Government  had  owned  51  percent  of  it. 

A  dubious  plan  was  provided  for  indemnifying  parties  from 
whom  the  49  percent  wa.s  taken.  I  understand  no  payments 
are  being  made  under  this  plan. 

Panama 
(Population    in    1930.    excluding    the    Canal    Zone.    467,459.      Area, 

32.380  ^quare   miles) 

Dollar  debt  of  Panam.i.  total  $17,757,315. 

All  the  other  i.ssues  except  that  of  the  city  of  Panama,  which 
went  into  default  as  to  interest  In  Di'cember  1936.  have  been  m 
default  since  October  and  November  1932.  and  January,  Febru:^ry. 
and   May    1933. 

Partial  ca^h  payments  have  been  made  on  certain  of  the  coupons 
of  5-percent  btmds  of  the  Republic  due  196:-  and  certain  coupons 
have  received  part  c:«f>h  and  part  scrip  payments. 

Panama  public  debt,  cxiornal.  Internal,  and  guaranteed,  de- 
crea^ied   from  $22  540.000  In    1932   to  $'22,346  000   in   1938 

Total  direct-dollar  investment,  $26,688,000. 

Peru 
[Population,   estimated   in    1936   ns   6.500.000.      Area.   482.258  square 

nules  1 

Dollar  debt  of  Peru 

(a)  Three  issues  of  Republic  cf  Peru  totaling  $81  580  500 
<b»    One    issue    of     the    Province    of    Caliao    Ui    the    amount    of 
•1.189.000. 


(01    One  i-sfiue  of  the  city  of  Lima  for  $2,887,000. 

Gn»nd    total.    $85  656  500 

Interest    m    default    $36  415  827 

Grand   total   with   interest  $1'22.072.327. 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  all  these  Issues  went  into  default 
between  April    1931   and  March   1932 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dollar  Indebtedness.  Peru  has  an 
external  sterling  indebtedness  of  £3.720,900  Most  of  the  st«Tling 
bonds  have  been  in  defatilt  durins  the  same  period  as  the  dollar 
bond.s     Some  service  was  met  on  the  sterling  Guiana  loan. 

Despite  economic  Improvement  that  has  characterized  the  hl.story 
of  Peru  during  the  last  few  years  no  payments  have  been  made 
on  the  Peruvian  dollar  bonds  other  than  the  small  unilateral 
payment  '.fTcred  on  August  25,  1937,  as  reported  in  the  Council's 
annual  report  for  1937.  Despite  this  satisfactory  economic  posi- 
tion the  Peruvian  Government  still  continues  in  complete  default 
on  the  dollar  bonds  The  British  Guiana  loan  is  being  serviced  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  interest  and  2  percent  amortization  per 
annum. 

Internal  debt  oi  Peru  increased  from  $52,786,000  In  1934 
to  $57,353,000  in  1938. 

During  the  .'^amp  time  external  debt  decreased  from  $126,- 
834.000  to  $110,589,000. 

See  table  5  for  full  depreciation  of  Peru's  issues. 

Total  direct-dollar  investment.  $96,052,000. 

El  Salvador 
[Population,   esti.nated   in   1939   as    1.459.594,     Area.  34,126  square 

mUesj 

Dollar  debt  of  El  Salvador. 

Including  d?f^rrcd  interest,  total.  $12,112,485 

Intere.'it  and  sinking  fund  defaulted  on  these  bonds  In  July  and 
August   1932  and  January  1933. 

Ali-0,  sterling  issue,  cf  which  £853,140  is  outstanding. 

Except  for  one  coupon  on  one  issue  no  payments  have  been 
made  on  any  of  the  Salvadoran  bonds  during  the  year.  The 
ccuncil  is  continuing  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  nondcposited 
bondo. 

See  table  5.  which  shows  full  depreciation  figures  of  El 
Salvador'.;  issue. 

El  Salvador's  internal  public  debt  decreased  from  $4  080.000 
in  1934  to  $2,074,000  in  1938. 

During  the  .samo  t:me  her  external  debt  decreased  from 
$15,327,009  to  $13,598,000. 

Total  direct  dollar  investment.  $17,104,000. 

Uruguay 
I  Population  in   1938.  2.093,331.     Area.  72.153  square  miles] 

Dollar    debt   of   Uruguay: 

(a»  Eleven  issues  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  totaling  $54,709,353. 

(b)   Two  issues  of  city  of  Montevideo,  totaling  $1,994,500 

Grand  total,   $56,703,853. 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  all  th»se  ls.sucs  w«Dt  Into  default 
between  December  1931  and  January  1S34. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dollar  indebtedness,  Uruguay  has  an 
exttrnai  stf-rling  indebteaness  ol  il4i)20.510  and  a  franc  indebted- 
ness of  118.603,000 

See  table  5,  which  shows  full  depreciation  of  Uruguay'3 
issues. 

Uiuniay*?  internal  debt  decreased  from  $134,039,000  m  1934 
to  $122,696  000  m  1938. 

During  the  same  time  her  external  debt  increased  from 
$136,985,000  to  $139,873,000. 

Total  duect  dollar  investment,  $13,917,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  Venezuela  has  no  external  public 
debt. 

Honduras.  Nicaragua.  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela  are  not 
shown  in  the  1938  Foreign-Bond  Holders  Protective  Council 
Report, 

Table  1 — United  States  im-cxtments  in  Latin  America  by  types  Of 
investment  and  pnnctpal  arcaa.  end  o]  lifJ9  ' 

|In  inillk)t»  of  <loilarsl 


Area 


Wrst  Indips 

Ccntr.jl  .\nMTica  and  Mexico 
South  America- 

Total  _ 


Direct 
invi-st- 
meDls 


75B 
637 

1.574 


2.063 


Portfolio 
invest- 
ments 


84 

as 

«3» 


i,iMd 


Short- 

trrm  in- 

ve5t- 

ments 


IB 


122 


Total 


4, 134 


t  i>«partment  of  Commcroe.  rvlraiStrtl  July  IS,  IMO. 
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Note  that  practically  all  the  issues  are  government  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  government. 

Table  2. — £s£tmofed  United  States  holdinffs  of  dollar  bondj  in  Latin 

America,  Dec.  31,  1939^ 


[Par  valtie.  In  mUllona  of  dollars] 

1 

Government  issues 

Corporate  issues 

Country 

1 

National 

IVivin- 
ciHl  and 
munici- 

Govern- 
ment 

guarail- 
Uied 

Private 

Total 

Vest  Indies                            | 
Cuba            i... 

M  8 
7.3 

5.7 

8  0 

16 

10.  5 

4.1 

134  8 
.W  « 
122  I 
113  8 
40.7 
50.8 
34.0 

0.3 


L4 

66.4 

I>oniinic*n  Reiniblic 

Uaili              

7.3 
5.7 

Central  .America: 

Co.<la  Kica 

8  0 

O  un  teni  ala 

12 

.6 

2  8 

Panama          

.2 

11.3 

Salvador       

4.  1 

South  .^nM-rK-a: 

Arcvniiua    . . 

63.1 

'"'i27Y 
11  5 

rs.2 

3.3 
L7 

19"  9 

Bfilivia           

2i  2 

66  2 
4.  1 

2.6 

i.0 

.VJ.6 

Braril           .... 

273  2 

Chile 

Colombia -,.. . 

Peru                             ..... 

W\  5 

1».0 

M.  1 

Uruguay .... 

35  7 

Total            

651. V 

286.1  i          U3  'i 

8.4 

1.039  6 

■  Dispart mont  of  Commrrrp  reloaia',  May  36,  ly40. 

Table  3 — Interest:  Default  status  of  foret^  dollar  bonds  of  Latin 

America,  Dec.  31,  1939- 

(In  millions!  of  dollars] 


1 

lasue^  not  in  default 

Issues  in  default 

Ratio  of 

Country 

OriKin.al 

t«'rni.»  un- 

chanped 

Terms 

adjwted 

Partial 

Complete 

difault.s 

to  in\e«t 

ments 

West  Inilios: 
Cuba 

11.4 
7.3 
5.7 

43.6 

11.4 

17.4 

l>ominican  RepubUe 

Central  America: 

Coeia  Kica    ...... 

4.0 
L3 

3  1 

0  3 

7.8 
4.1 

,V9 

,\'l  6 

2M.  0 

143.2 

114.8 

54.1 

3.7 

100.0 

Guatemala ... »..- 

i.2 
0.1 

."57  2 

Panainii ............. 

Salvador                 .  .... 

S.4 

6U.3 

luo.o 

South  America: 

144.7 

43.0 

4.3 

.1  1 

imi  0 

Braid .- 

Chile 

P«  liimhiA 

21.2 

2J.2 
13.2 

92  2 

23.1 



74.8 
89  6 

Prru                  .......  -....- 

101(0 

Uruguay 

6.1 

si.  9 

10  4 

Trkt«1« 

23X3 

142.9 

10.5 

654.0 

'  Depaitmeni  of  ('ommereerelt-ase.  May  2b,  1940. 

Table  4. — Market  value  of  foreign  dollar  hands  of  the  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South.  America,  as  of  Dec.   J.  1939^ 

ll'erniit  m  tiai  value] 


Arqu 

1 

L^s'.ies  in 
default 

u  to  in- 
t«n»t 

lasiiM  in 
default 

All 
iasucs 

W«t  IndiM                                      

4«  2 
36  3 
13  7 

67.8 
72.9 
6<i.  7 

04.7 

Tt-ntral  Ain.rica  .. 
^outb  America 

. — 

42.8 

3U  9 

1  Departniint  i><  C'<mniere«>  lt.'lea<!<\  I><>r.  1,  1940. 

Table  5. — Par  and   market  value  of  estimated   United  States  hold- 
ings Of  Latin  American  dollar  bonds,  Dec.  31,  1939 

\'.n  millions  of  dollars] 


Counlry 

Par 

value  ' 

Market 
value  ' 

Pere»>nt  of 
msrki  t 
valui>  of 

l>ar  \a!u« 

Wc5t  Tnlie-?: 

Ctiba                         _ 

DomiDican  lieptibllc 

f/,  4 
7  :i 
6.7 

41  4'r<» 
5  iVi 

4.u>a 

«2  4 
71  0 

Haiti     .- 

81. » 

Table  5  — Par  and  market  tXLlue  of  estimated   United  States  hold- 
tngs  of  Latxn  American  dollar  bonds.  Dec.  31,  1939 — Cuutinued 

I  In  milluins  of  d'^Uars] 


Country 

Par 

value 

Mar  lift 

vnlit<' 

Pereent  of 
nmrkt't 
value  (>f 

(«r  \al'j« 

C^'nfrsl  Anieriea: 

("osta  l<.i';i    ,.  ....     . 

8.0 

28 

11  3 

4.1 

197  9 

53  « 

r3  2 

191  ,S 

iJ>  0 

54.1 

35  7 

1  277 

SI  I 

.479 

l.M  «92 
9iiO 

48  '.'14 
34  WJ 
iJ  :i4!« 
4  sU 
15.797 

16  2 

Giinti-mala 

29  >i 

i'nimuiH ....... 

7<1  3 

."^llJMKlor      ..... . .. 

South  .\nurica: 

Argentina 

11  9 

7fi  « 

Bolivia     

(116 

Bra7.il  

17  6 

Ciiile 

18  0 

Cnlombta 

25  3 

Peru         _ 

L'ru^ay 

.8 
44.3 

Total 

1,039  6 

350  9S0 

33.7 

1 

'  Dei»artment  of  Comnieree  relea.se.  May  2R.  1940. 

*S|iecial  data  »upplie<l  m«'  hy  !>ep«rtirM'nt  of  Comniercr,  Aujt.  2.  1940. 


Candidate  Wendell  Willkie  Is  Asked  for  "Informa- 
tion, Please** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKI.AHO.MA 

TN  THK  norSK  OF  RKl'RKSEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  prrnii.<;- 
slon  to  extend  my  remarLs,  I  .submit  a  very  timely  and 
thought-provokiHR  article  by  my  friend.  Jay  Pranklin,  well- 
known  and  widely  read  newspapKir  columnist,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wa.shinglon  Evening  Star.  August  12,  1940.  Tha 
article  is: 

IFiom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  12.  1940) 
We     the     People — Candid.^tk     Wendell     Willkie     Is     A&keo     fob 

"Information.  Please" 
(By  Jay  Pranklin) 

Dear  Mr  Willkie:  There  are  certain  questions  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  like  to  have  yru  answer  In  your  acceptance  .speech 
at  Elwood.  You  have  been  publicized  in  radio  a:ifl  film  a*  the 
man  who  knows  all  the  answers  m  Informath.n.  P!ra,«ip'  The  mass 
ol  the  people  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minci.s  at^out  you.  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  have  received  the  impression  that  you  a^;rc■e 
with  President  Roo.'^evc  It  on  fcjreign  policy,  with  S<'cr(  tary  Hull  on 
trade  aKreement.s,  and  with  Hrnry  Wallace  on  the  far:n-benelU 
program  IX  ycu  are  going  to  draw  an  l.s.sue  against  the  New  I>al. 
Itrnust  be  on  some  ether  prounds  than  these  policle»i  which  liave 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  party  whose  one-man  U.idersh.p 
ycu  have  a.ssunud  bincc  your  mareli  un  Philadelphia  la.st  Juii" 

Now  the  people  want  to  hear  your  answer?,  so,  to  refre.sh  your 
mind.  I'll  put   the  questions: 

You  have  spoken  cf  the  need  for  the  "decentralization  of  indus- 
try," Ixith  as  an  aid  to  national  defen^  and  as  a  spurt  to  industrial 
recovery. 

1  Just  how  do  you  propose  to  accomplish  this? 

2  Have  you  a.sKUrance<i  that  the  great  American  industrial  em- 
pires, with  their  centralized  financial  control,  will  btilld  plants  in 
towns    "like  the  towns  scattered  all  over  tl»e  State  of  Iowa   V 

3  Jutt  how  do  you  propose  to  persuade  industry  to  take  such  a 
step? 

WHAT    or    ATD    TO    INDUSTKY? 

4  Do  you  regard  patriotism  as  stiftlclent  motivation  or  do  you 
feel  that'  industry  should  t>e  iuwured  of  a  profit  from  sut  h  dfctn- 
tralli-ation? 

5  If  itidvistry  refuses  to  fall  in  line  with  your  proposal,  how  do 
you  propose  to  effect  it? 

6  Do  you  regard  financial  assistance  by  the  Government  u 
necebsary  or  even  advisable? 

7  Do  you  consider  such  Government  aid.  if  needea.  as  "inter- 
ference with  business"?  And.  if  given  and  accppu-d  w mid  not  such 
aid  imply  Government  supervision  and  r^pulatiun  of  business? 

8.  Would  you  conscript  indu-trj-  as  well  as  men  in  the  lormula- 
tion  of  an  adequate  national-defen.sc  program? 


}    ^ 
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9  Do  you  regnrd  the  availability  of  cheap  electric  power  as  ap 
essential  of  an  adequate  national -defense  program? 

10  If  so.  would  you  tap  the  unlimited  sources  of  cheap  electric 
power  provided  by  T  V  A  .  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  ottier 
public  powt-r  developments? 

11.  Or  would  you  prefer  that  power  be  supplied  through  private 
gpiieratins?  and  dlstrtbutini;  systems? 

12.  If  so.  how  long  would  it  take  to  make  such  power  available 
to  a  decentralized  Industrial  system,  and  would  you  propose  a 
Government  subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference  between  private  and 
public  power  rales? 

13  Do  you  also  advocate  the  decentralization  of  financial  control 

of  industry? 

POSmON   ON    FOREIGN   POLICIES 

There  ore  a  number  of  other  matters  of  national  Interest  which 
you  have  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  more  that  you  have  not 
mentioned.     They  i;lve  rise  to  -uch  questions  as  these: 

14  Just  what   Is  your  position  on   international   affairs? 

15  Do  you  approve  the  Presidents  foreign  policy? 

16  If  rot,  wherein  do  you  ditTor  with  him? 

17  What  do  you  believe  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  political 
economy  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  If  Germany  defeats  Britain? 

18  What  steps  do  you  propose  the  United  States  should  take  to 
meet  that  eventuality? 

19  Would  you  favor  an  ••appeasement"  with  a  victorious  Nazi 
Germany  after  the  war? 

20  Precisely  what  Is  your  position  with  regard  to  compulsory 
military  training? 

21  Do  you  consider  It  incompatible  with  American  tradition  to 
train  a  civilian  army   in  peacetime? 

22  If  not.  Just  how  much  training  do  you  consider  sufficient  and 
Just  what  age  groups  should  bo  affected'' 

23  If  you  propose  to  continue  the  New  Deal's  farm  benefits 
agricultural  prow;ram.  as  you  have  stated.  }mt  precisely  what 
changes  would  you  make  in   it  and  why' 

WHICH    ARE    THE    CANDT    STICKS? 

24.  Just  what  concessions  do  you  believe  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration's "candy-stock  Government"  has  made  In  the  last  8 
years  that  should  not  have  been  made 

25  Do  you  regard  social  security  as  a  "candy  stick"t 

26  The   Wagner   Latwr  Relations   Act' 

27  The  Wage-Hour  (Fair  Labor  Standards)   Act? 
The  Security  and   Exchange   Act? 
The  Federal   Deposit   Insurance  Corporation? 
The  United  States  Housii-.i;   .^ulhcrity? 
The   Federal   Housing   Administration? 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation? 
The   Agricultural   Adjustment    Adininistr;»tlon? 
The   Federal   Surplus  Commodities   Corporation   and   Its  food- 

Btamp  plan? 

36    The  Electric  Farm  and  Home  Authority^ 

37.  The  Rural   Electrification  Administration? 

38.  The   Civilian    Conservation    Corps? 

39  Work    Projects    Administration? 

40  If  not  these,  precisely  what  ••candy-stick  concessions^'  has 
the  New  Deal  made  tUat  you  would  not  make? 


28 
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Kentucky  Leads  in  Per  Capita  Army  Enlistments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF   KKNTUt'KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   LOKENZO    MARTIN 


(Prom  the  loulsvUle  "Hmes  of  August  12,  1940J 

STATE    RANKS    FIRST    IN    PER    CAPIT.*    ENLISTMENT HAS    VOLUNTEER    FOB 

EVERT   856  POPULATION   IN   LAST  6   MONTHS 

(By  Lorenzo  Martin) 

Washington  August  12  —Kentucky  had  the  highest  per  caplt* 
voluntary  enli.stment  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  arst 
6  months  of  this  vear. 

Analysis  of  figures  compiled  under  direction  of  MaJ  Gen.  E  S. 
Adams  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  shows  Kentucky,  seventh  in 
population  among  the  States,  ranked  fifth  in  number  of  voluntary 
enlistments. 

Against  Kentucky's  3.053  enlistments,  Pennsylvania,  second  In 
population,  enh.sted  7.411:  Texas,  fifth  In  population,  6.648.  New 
York,  first  In  population.  5.471;  North  Carolina,  twelfth  In  popula- 
tion   3.442  ,    ^ 

In  per  capita  enlistment  Kentucky  ranks  first  with  1  enlistment 
for  ever>'  856  population.  Texas  was  second  with  1  enlistment  for 
every  876  population,  while  Wyoming,  second  smallest  State  in 
population,  ranked  third  with  1  enlistment  for  every  888  population. 
Th«"  population  figures  used  are  the  1930  census 

Of  the  three  States  In  addition  to  Texas  which  reported  higher 
total  enlistments  than  Kentucky,  but  which,  like  Texas,  had  a 
smaller  per  capita  enlistment  than  the  Bluegrass  State.  North  Caro- 
lina showed  one  enlistment  for  every  921  population:  Penn.sylvanla. 
one  enlistment  for  every  1.299  population;  and  New  York,  one  enlist- 
ment for  every  2.300  population. 

In  the  last  6  months,  therefore,  as  the  war  clouds  have  moved 
nearer  to  the  United  States,  the  Regular  Army's  enlistment  laurels 
apparently  have  t>een  wen  by  Kentucky,  with  Texas  a  good  second 

Total  enlistments  for  the  entire  Nation  during  the  last  6  months 
amounted  to  74.579.  If  there  had  been  the  same  per  capita  enlist- 
ment elsewhere  that  was  reported  In  Kentucky,  the  total  enlistment 
for  the  Nation  would  have  been  about  double  that  figure,  or,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1930  census.  143  428 


Mr.  'VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  fact  that  Kentucky, 
during  the  last  6  months,  has  had  the  highest  per  capita  vol- 
untary enlistment  in  the  United  Slates  Army  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Ranking  .seventeenth  in  population.  Kentucky 
ranked  fifth  in  Army  enlistments  during  the  first  half  of  1940. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  Lorenzo  Martin,  'Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  I  include  Mr.  Martin's  article  in 
the  Louisville  Times  of  August  12.  1940.  wh:ch  shows  that 
If  the  per  capita  enlistments  elsewhere  had  equaled  the  Ken- 
tucky figure,  the  total  Army  enlistment  during  the  6  months 
ending  June  30.  1940.  would  have  been  almost  double  the 
actual  figure,  which  was  74,579. 


Foreign  Policy  Ad  Lib 


EXTE-NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  15. 1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  current  i.ssue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  17,  1940) 
romxicN  POLICY  ad  ljb 

In  the  middle  of  the  world,  war  to  the  left  of  U  and  war  to  the 
right  of  it,  there  Is  a  rich  country  that  casts  abroad  In  all  directloni 
Its  likes  and  hatreds.  Its  sudden  thoughts  and  moral  Judgments, 
with  neither  the  sword  to  make  them  good  nor  a  mighty  foreign 
policy. 

What  Is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States? 

We  do  not  know.  That  could  be  ignorance.  But  as  we  read  the 
Congressional  Record  we  discover  that  neither  does  the  Congress 
know  what  it  is.  and  we  unoerstand  that  the  State  Department  gets 
it  bv  revelation  and  is  sure  of  nothing  until  it  has  received  the 
latest  daybreak  inspiration  from  the  White  House.  "United  States 
foreign  policy."  writes  a  Washington  correspondent  Innocently,  ""has 
been  put  on  a  24-hour  basis." 

There  was  an  American  foreign  policy,  continuous  from  the  be- 
glnnintf.  deeply  established  In  our  national  character,  our  .sentiments, 
and  our  circumstances.  Its  four  principal  articles  were  clear  and  as 
well  known  in  the  world  as  the  name  we  signed  to  them  or  the  flag 
that  waved  over  tliem. 

The  first  was  equal  friendliness  toward  all,  no  meddling  in  the 
politlcrvl  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  no  alliances. 

The  second  was  freedom  of  the  seas,  with  Us  Implications  of  trade 
In  the  free  way  of  trade,  no  favoritism,  no  discriminations;  the 
open  door. 

The  third  was  neutral  rights  above  combatant  rights,  perfectly 
phrased  by  Jefferson,  who  said:  "•  •  •  when  two  nations  go  to 
war.  those  who  choose  to  live  In  peace  retain  their  natural  right  to 
pursue  their  agriculture,  their  manufactures,  and  other  ordinary 
vocations;  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all 
nations,  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual." 

The  fourth  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  embedded 
in  every  international  agreement  made  by  or  with  the  United  States 
durioK  inore  than  100  years.  What  It  meant  was  that  the  will  of 
the  United  Stafes  was  law  In  this  hemisphere.  President  Wilson 
said  of  It:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  United 
States  of  America  on  her  own  authority.  It  always  has  beea  main- 
tained and  always  will  be  maintained  upon  her  own  respouslbiiily. 
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In  brief,  the  Monroe  D 'Ctrine,  backed  by  all  the  re?(iurce«!  of  the  ' 
United  States  (;f  America,  ^ays  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hands  , 
ofT  the  American  Hemisphere."  " 

What   has  happened  to   ih!s  old   and  sound  design  for  living  In    '• 
tbe  world  is  the  material  cf  current  history  ' 

Tlie  first  thing  was  that,  as  the  signs  of  a  second  world  war  be- 
came omincus  the  peace-lovlngnes*  of  the  American  character,  to- 
gether wl'h  the  dread  of  becoming  Involved  in  another  ETuropean 
conflict  by  emotional  appeal,  united  to  write  and  enact  a  neutrality 
law  m  which  the  two  principles  for  which  we  had  be<n  heretofore 
willing  to  flphr  and  had  fought.'  namely,  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
time  cf  war  and  the  sup  riorlty  of  neu:ral  rights,  wore  both  surren- 
dered beforehand,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  worth  war. 
This  law  forbade  the  sale  of  arm*;  and  ammunition  to  any  belliger- 
ent. fort>ade  American  ships  to  enter  war  zones  and  forbade  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  where  wnr  was  Irst  they  should  get  themst^lves 
killed  and  so  an  use  the  war  pa.sMon  in  their  counirj'men 

Then  it  was  said  that  we  couldn't  get  into  another  Etiropean  war 
If  »*e  wanted  to  We  had  pnssed  a  law  forbidding  oui-selves  to  do  It 
Suddenly,  when  nobody  was  prepared  for  It.  President  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  In  a  speech  at  Chicago  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
country,  owing  to  Itm  if .  to  the  world,  and  to  civilization,  to  do 
something  about  the  aggressor  With  such  a  self -res- raining  law 
on  our  books,  what  was  it  we  could  do  about  the  aggressor  on  other 
continents'"  The  President's  idea  was  that  we  could  unite  with 
the  peace-loving  nations  of  ETurope.  calling  these  the  other  democra- 
cies, to  quarantine  him.  As  to  how  this  might  be  done  then^  were 
no  particulars  It  was  an  Idea  only,  and  as  .such  it  did  not  very 
greatly  intimidate  the  aegres-sor.  In  a  contemptuous  manner  he 
went  on  building  hlh  war  machine. 

It  was  then  that  another  article  of  our  traditional  foreign  policy 
broke  down  There  wa.-;  a  call  to  moral  Indignation  The  American 
Government,  represented  hy  the  President  himself,  by  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
cf  the  Senate,  and  other.s.  began  tc  utter  v.ords  of  insult  and 
abhorrence  a^ralnst  the  at'crrssor  nations  and  their  dictators,  not 
only  for  what  they  had  done  but  for  what  they  were  going  to  do 
and  for  their  antidemocratic  Ideologies.  If  this  was  forel^-'n  policy 
It  was  inconsistent,  tc  say  only  that  of  it  Germriny.  Italy,  and 
Janan  were  denounced,  but  Russia  was  not  bemuse  the  Roosevelt 
administration  had  embraced  Ru.«^la:  and  m  Asia  even  as  we  de- 
nounced Japan  for  wh.at  she  was  doing  to  China,  we  went  on  arm- 
ing her  for  profit      What  polUy  is  there? 

Gradually  the  aggresscr  as  a  plural  image  became  slngtilar  There 
was  one  aeRressor  above  all  His  name  was  Hitler.  And  thp  whole 
world  understood  that  President  Roosevelt  me mt  Hitler  when  he 
Bald  In  his  m«!saj?e  to  Congress,  In  January  19:39.  that  where  words 
had  been  ^xiwerh  ss  to  Ftcp  the  aggressor  there  were  yet  ways  more 
effective  than  words  to  do  It — measure?  short  of  war 

Stop  Hitler  by  measures  short  of  war.  That  was  to  be  the  theme 
cf  American  foreign  policy  thereafter,  and  it  whs  theme  enough, 
but  It  swelled.  Siv.ral  mcnths  before  the  war  bepan  the  Preeidcnt 
moved  with  all  his  str-ngth  to  Induce  Congress  to  chanee  that  self- 
restraining  neutrality  law  in  a  way  to  give  him  unlimited  command 
of  the  eccncmic  resources  nl  the  coxmtry  In  support  of  his  foreign 
jKillcy.   whatever  that   might    be 

This  the  Ccngre.ss  at  first  refused  to  do  and  wbf  about  to  ad- 
journ without  doing  It.  when,  cm  July  4.  193i*,  at  Hyde  Park,  the 
President  Informed  the  newspaper  correspondents  (New  York  Times. 
July  51  that  Prevention  of  war  In  all  parts  of  the  world  was  the 
first  policy  of  his  administration."  and  that  that  was  why  he  was 
demflndmg  that  the  neutrality  law  be  changed  "to  give  the  Execu- 
tive a  free  hand  to  determine  when  and  to  what  countries  American 
materials  of  war  could  be  shipped  ' 

So  was  the  foreign  p<ilicy  of  the  United  States  disclo.'^ed  in 
full  splendor  It  wius  not  only  to  stop  Hitler,  not  only  to  save 
the  forms  of  Old  World  democracy  from  the  German  system;  it 
was  to  banl-sh  war  from  the  whole  wcrld — presumably  still  by 
measures  short  of  war  Whether  we  should  ugree  with  it  or  not. 
we  concede  that  this  might  well  be  the  zenith  of  all  foreign 
policy      But    was    it    p>olicy.    In    common    sense?     What    had    we 

behind  It?  , 

At  that  question  the  daybreak  dream  Is  shattered  In  case 
the  aggressor  declared  war  upon  us  we  were  unprepared  to  fight. 
Moreover  as  It  tuined  out,  measures  short  of  war  to  the  utmoat, 
even  free  and  unlimited  acte.sj.  to  this  ountrys  economic  re- 
sources by  the  Allies,  could  not  have  altered  the  event  In  the 
least.     There  was  not   time 

After  the  war  started  the  neutrality  law  was  changed  The 
Allies  were  free  to  buy  anvthlng  they  wanted  here,  and  they  had 
accumulated  m  this  countrv  a  war  chest  of  billions  to  buy  with; 
but  thev  couldn't  spend  the  money  in  time  Seeing  this,  the 
President  on  his  own  responsibility  and  In  violation  of  Interna- 
tional ccnvenilons  to  which  we  were  bound  by  signature,  opened 
the  American  arsenals  to  the  Allies,  and  It  availed  nothing  but 
to   increase   the   appressor's   contempt. 

We  have  now  a  letter  from  Secretary  Ickes  In  which  he  blames 
us  severelv  fwr  an  editorial  entitled  "And  They  Were  Unprepared.  * 
printed  June  22  It  wa  unfair,  he  thinks,  becau  e.  for  one 
thing  we  did  not  sbv.  as  Mr  Ickes  says.  "It  was  the  Republican 
Party  that  Bvstematlcally  blocked  defense  measures  in  Congress  " 
It  follows  from  thLs  that  the  Republicans  were  to  blame  for  the 
counuv's  shocking  stale  of  unpreparedne;s.  It  was  thtir  fault,  not 
the   Presidents    that   he   was  caught    blufBng  with   an  empty  pun. 

We  WiUve  that  dispute  If  the  country  wa-  tmprepared.  that  wa« 
a  fact  If  the  Prisldcnt  wa.s  unable  to  persuade  It  to  prepare  ade- 
quately,   that   also   was  a  fact.     Given   these   two   facts,  any   high- 


school  essayist  on  foreign  policy  would  know  better  than  to  Insult, 
threaten,  and  provoke  on  one  side  the  most  powerful  and  fanatical 
aggressor  of  modern  times,  and  on  Uie  other  side  the  Japanese  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  last  actually  to  Intervene  in  the  conflict  with 
futile  mea.suies 

We  suppose  there  Is  one  standard  by  which  all  foreign  policy 
must  be  Judjred  Dt>es  It  iMcrea.-'e  the  national  security  and  pro- 
mote the  national  well-being?  Here  we  care  to  suy  only  that  we 
wish  the  an.'-wer  to  that  question  were  not  already  so  poBltlve, 
to  say  nothlr^g  of  all  that  may  be  yet  to  come. 

In  a  world  of  new  omens  we  are  adrift  m  a  perilous  way  The 
sound  old  foreign  policy  by  which  we  steered  h:t,s  b«-cn  forsaken 
or  stultified,  save  until  the  very  last  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  now 
something  has  happei^.ed  to  that 

Fearful  that  certain  areas  pertaining  to  this  hemisphere  tliat 
had  t>elonged  by  very  old  right  to  Euro|>caii  natli'iis  now  conquer«xl 
by  Hltkr.  especially  some  islands  In  the  Caiibliean  Sea.  might  pa.'-s 
to  the  hostile  German  system,  the  Congre.«s  renfflrmed  the  Monroe 
D<ictrlne  with  a  re.solu'ion  saying  the  United  States  would  not  i>er- 
mlt  any  geographic  region  of  the  American  liemisjihere  to  l>e 
transferred  from  one  non-American  power  to  another  nun-American 
power,  as  for  example,  the  Island  of  Martinique  from  Franc  to 
Girmany.  The  Slate  Department  served  notice  accordingly  upoi\ 
the  powers  of  Euroi3e.  Including  Germany. 

Hitler's  reply  was  to  say.  in  elTect:  What  of  your  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  why  brine  it  up?     You  meddle  in  Europe,  don't  you? 

To  this  studied  Germany  impudlclty  the  State  Department  had 
no  ready  aiiswi  r  and  .so  decided  to  say  nothing  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  had  not  t)een  slapped  It  had  only  recelv»d 
what  In  our  exquisite  vernacular  we  call  the  rasptx^rry 

However,  this  created  a  situation  that  s'K'med  to  demand  an- 
other idea  to  astoni-h  the  world.  The  President  had  It  On  a 
Saturday  morning  at  Hyde  Park  he  sent  his  private  secretary  forth 
to  Impart  It  to  the  amazed  new.'-paper  corre;pondenus 

It  was  an  Idea  for  rearrar.-ung  the  political  geography  of  the 
world  by  moans  of  thrive  Monroe  Doctrines  one  for  Europe,  one  for 
Asia,  and  our  own  In  Europe,  let  the  European  nations  decide  fur 
themselves  what  dis|,osition  to  make  of  their  unfastened  pcs-ses- 
Blcns,  aiid  In  A-r.i  let  the  Asiatic  notions  decide  Just  as  In  the 
Americm  hrml.-^phere  the  Pan  American  Nations  all  together  were 
going  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  the  Islands  and  areas 
hereabouts  that  Hitler  might  claim  by  virtue  of  having  conquered 
the  European  natloi  s  that  owned  them 

No  Kucli  intcrpri  ration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  ever  been 
Imagined  before,  nor  hn<\  any  reinterpretatlon  of  It  been  thought 
possible  The  Congre«s  by  formal  resolution  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  a  note  to  the  powers  of  the  world  had  Just  been  empha- 
sizing again  the  defensive  character  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
that  It  was  vital  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
If  that  were  tru".  how  In  any  case  could  the  operation  of  it  be  left 
to  a  congress  of  Pan  American  Nations  In  which  the  United  States 
would  have  1  vote  In  21?  Or  would  It?  Or  what?  Suppose  a 
Latin  American  country  .should  go  German? 

This  weird  and  reckle<»s  balloon  ride  In  the  firmament  of  wo'ld 
diplomacy   had   better  be   forgotten.   Etirope   and    A.sla  permitting 
What   concerns  us  here   Is  the  light   In   which    It  leaves   us   revealed 
to  ourselves       E^en  a.<^^  to  I>atln  America  we   have  no  foreign   policy 
that  has  been  thotight  through  to  the  firrt  premr-e 

It  Is  mo<;t  exciting,  and  we  dare  say  It  is  perfectly  stilted  to  the 
President's  temfxramen-t,  to  extemporize  for  thl'^  great  country  day 
by  day  a  foreign  policy,  to  ad  lib  It,  as  the  actors  .'^ay;  but  In  a 
time  of  awftil  events  it  Is  also  very  dangerous  It  Is  dangerous, 
firstly,  because  we  are  facing  an  aggrt.ssor  who  know?  what  he  wants 
and  pursues  it  In  a  rt'solute  manner  by  plan  It  is  dangerous, 
secondly,  because  a  foreign  policy  Is  not  In  it.'-elf  a  design,  nor  a 
game  It  procrerts,  or  should  proceed,  from  the  national  design  It 
should  be  a  statement  to  the  world  cf  what  a  nation  Is.  where  It 
Is  going,  how  It  will  live,  and  what  it  will  fight  for  This  mpans 
that  unless  a  nation  has  a  definite,  steadfast,  unmistakable  foreign 
policy.  Intelligible  to  Itself,  it  will  be  unable  to  formulate  a  sound 
policy  of  national  defense  It  cannot  bo  sure  of  what  it  Is  doing. 
It  will  not  know  beforehand  what  It  Is  going  to  defend,  or  why.  or 
whether  It  Is  going  to  be  worth  what  It  will  cost.  And  that  Is  the 
crucial  matter — the  problem  of  national  defense. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

Ol     I'K.N.N.SYI.VAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'nurudcy.  August  15,  1040 


LETTER  FROM  DR    ALTON   M    MOTTEIl 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Spcakpr.  somf  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Alton  M.  Motter  on  the  .subject  of  the  peace- 
time military -coiiscriptiori  bill.    Tlvis  letter  is.  in  my  opinion. 
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one  of  the  best,  most  concise  and  most  thoughtful  expositions  ' 
of  the  reasons  against  conscription  that  I  have  heard  or  read. 
For  that  reason.  I  ask  permission  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

My  inclusion  of  this  letter  is  not  intended  to  indicate  my 
opposition  to  cor^:cription  at  this  time;  only  my  awareness  of 
Its  dangers  and  evils.  I  am  still  studying  the  question  and 
wailing  to  see  the  final  form  of  the  proposal  which  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove.  My  ultimate  de- 
cision will  rest  upon  whether  I  feel  that  the  bill  as  presented 
to  Congress  is  reasonably  necessary  in  order  to  provide  cur 
Nation  with  a  completely  adequate  defense  against  aggression 
by  any  nations  which  might  seek  to  attack  us  and  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Evangelicm.  Lutheran  Cutthch  or  the  Redeemer. 

Harrtsburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1940. 

The  Honorable  Johw  C.  KrwRn.. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Kunkel  :  For  some  days  I  have  studied  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill  with  much  Interest  as  reported 
by  the  press  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  soon  as 
li  Is  reported  out  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  In 
order  that  I  may  have  a  first-hand  copy  for  further  study?  I  will 
also  appreciate  your  reaction  to  this  bill 

In  my  own  thinkin:?.  this  is  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
^««a  ever  proposed  before  our  American  Congress  during  any  period 
of  peace  wlthm  our  own  Nation.    If  it  comes  to  the  House,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  vote  will  be  against  It. 

The  greatest  long-runge  danger  In  the  bill  Is  the  militarization  of 
the  American  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
purposes  of  those  favoring  the  bill  The  press  reports  Col.  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  testifying  on  July  2  that  he  support-s  military  conscription 
not  for  Its  military  value  but  for  Its  propaganda  value  to  arouse 
America  Mr  Kunkel,  this  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pros- 
titution of  democracy.  To  conscript  42.000.000  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  65  as  a  propaganda  step  is  the  highest  insult  to 
Americas  Intelligence  that  I  can  recall  in  my  lifetime.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  must  be  raised:  If  we  must  conscript  manpower  to 
support  our  Governments  policies,  then  Is  it  not  possible  that 
something  Is  wrong  with  those  pollcfes? 

The  military  value  of  conscription  is  seriously  questioned  by  MaJ. 
George  F  Eliot  in  the  July  2  Lssue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Major  Eliot  p>oints  the  new  direction  modern  warfare  is  taking  by 
quoting  Col  Oliver  L.  Spaulding  in  his  volume,  The  United  States 
Army  in  War  and  Peace,  as  follows:  "The  mast  evident  tendencies 
that  may  lead  to  a  change  are  to  be  found  In  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanical  power.  The  airplane,  the  armored  car,  the  tank,  even 
the  humble  motor  truck,  are  increasing  the  complication  of  opera- 
tions and  their  speed  •  •  •  There  are  indications  that  the  use 
of  power  may  enable  fewer  and  smaller  troop  units  to  do  the  work 
of  the  m.iny  larger  ones  which  we  now  plan  to  use."  Major  Eilot 
continues:  "This  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  half-trained  troops.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  France  that  the  decisive  German  blow  on  the 
Meuse  fell  upon  the  French  Ninth  Army,  composed  largely  of  reserv- 
ists who  had  had  only  1  years  training  •  •  •  If  this  bill  were 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  the  average  American  would  immedlaiely 
t)egin  to  delude  hlmst-lf  with  visions  of  a  great  army  which  would 
give  us  complete  security.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  security:  there 
would  he  only  mas.ses  of  partially  trained  men  whom  we  could  not 
arm.  equip,  or  provide  leadership  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  if  we 
tried  to  do  so.  we  would  inevitably  fatally  handicap  other  elements 
of  our  defense  forces  which  are  of  even  greater  Importance." 

The  question  is  raised —  conscription,  but  conscription  for  what 
purpijse?"  Here,  again.  Major  Eliot,  perhaps  unconsciously,  states 
his  conviction  as  to  our  own  genuine  need  for  a  conscripted  army: 
"A  vast  universal -service  army  can  be  really  useful  to  us  only  If 
we  are  again  to  undertake  large-scale  operations  in  Europe  or  Asia 
(In  which  case  we  shall  have  time  to  create  It)  or  if  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  scatter  our  effort  and  our  resources  over  too  wide  a 
field  •  •  •"  He  concludes  with  this  statement:  "The  les-sons 
of  military  history  must  be  applied  to  present  conditions,  not  con- 
fined within  the  rigid  limits  of  outworn  conceptions  or  outmoded 
legislation." 

Mr  Kunkei..  If  wp  need  a  large  conscripted  army  only  for  mili- 
tary operations  In  Europe  or  Asia,  is  it  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  such  an  army  be  raised? 

The  more  reasonable  course  would  sefvn  to  be  to  develop  not  so 
much  a  huge  army  as  a  g'ood  army;  not  so  much  to  give  training 
to  great  mas.'-es  of  men — training  which  is  m  reality  inadequate  and 
which  would  send  them  forth  to  battle  unprepared  as  to  develop 
units  of  expert  troops  who  are  living  in  1940 — not  1861  or  even 
1921 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  way  of  even  hard-boiled  military 
sense  Robert  M  La  Follette.  Jh  ,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Progres- 
sive of  Julv  27.  wTites:  "The  power  age  has  changed  warfare.  One 
does  not  liave  to  be  an  e.xpert  to  see  that  huge  armies  partially 
trained  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  war  of  movement  by 
great  mast^es  of  troops  is  finished  Tanks,  airplanes,  bombs,  and 
motorized  manpower  have  taken  their  place  This  was  proven  in 
France.     Most  competent  critics  are   agreed  that   the  great  massea 


of  foot  soldiers  in  that  stricken  country  were  a  hindrance  rather 
tlian  an  asset  when  the  comparatively  small  hard-hitting  German 
mechanized  divisions  swept  through  the  low  covintrlcs  and  France 
itself." 

An  even  more  convincing  case  is  made  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin 
In  the  current  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine  This  military  expert 
for  the  New  York  Times  deals  (pp.  236  to  238)  with  the  kind  of  an 
army  we  need  now  and  why  the  conscription  bill  should  not  be 
passed. 

So  far,  I  have  talked  mostly  about  the  military  aspects  of  this 
bill.  I  have  done  so  knowing  that  In  these  days  of  war  hysteria 
only  cold-blooded  military  logic  will  be  of  any  avail.  But  as  a 
Christian  pastor,  I  am  much  more  concerned  about  the  effects  a 
conscription  law  would  have  upon  American  spiritual  life.  To 
militarize  the  manhood  of  America — which  is  apparently  the  chief 
aim  of  the  bill — would  be  to  set  the  clock  of  Christian  teaching 
back  a  hundred  years  or  more  In  this  country,  I  say  that  because 
the  military  method  Ls  not  the  method  of  Christ  or  the  followers 
of  Christ,  In  the  settlement  of  differences  which  may  exist  with 
those  of  another  nation.  When  the  military  method — 1.  e..  the 
method  which  depends  on  brute  power  and  brute  power  alone— 
grows,  then  the  chances  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
diminish.  We  talk  at>out  our  good-neighbor  policy  now.  but  if 
we  conscript  American  manhood  for  a  single  decade  the  expression 
win  be  completely  omitted  not  only  from  our  State  Department 
but  from  the  thinking  of  our  people  as  well  To  me,-  this  is 
deeply  tragic,  for  this  is  the  way  which  has  led  to  the  downfall  of 
every  great  nation  in  the  past.  These  words  of  Je.sus  .seem  eter- 
nally true:  "He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  ' 
I  suppose  they  are  true  because  when  we  "take  the  sword"  our 
fa:th  and  triist  go  to  the  sword  rather  than  to  processes  of  good 
will  In  our  relationship  with  other  peoples.  And  because  the 
method  of  the  sword  Is  dependent  vipon  hate  and  greed  and  sel- 
fishness it  Ls  eventually  destroyed  by  another  sword.  And  so,  on 
and  on. 

Naturally.  I  also  feel  very  deeply  that  such  a  law  would  be 
deeply  contrary  to  true  American  democracy  Conscription  Is  the 
seizure  of  a  man's  body,  time,  and  service  by  force  under  threat 
of  heavy  penalty.  While  some  say  this  Is  equality,  I  am  afraid  it 
Is  the  equality  which  prevails  among  regimented  galley  slaves  and 
Is  no  more  democratic  than  any  other  form  of  Involuntary  servitude. 
While  we  used  the  conscription  m>  'hod  in  1917  and  1918  for  the 
first  time  on  a  universal  basis,  it  is  p<^)inted  out  that  this  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  we  had  been  raising  a  force  for  the  defen.se 
of  cur  territory  rather  than  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  for  service 
In  E^jrope 

Nor  do  I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  be  u.«td  today — In  a  time  of 
peace — to  defend  the  United  States  of  America.  The  plan  savors 
more  of  the  Nazi  policies  of  Germany  than  anything  America  has 
ever  seen.  Are  democratic  methods  sa  hopeless  that  regimentation 
is  necessary?  To  agree  with  that  would  be  to  confess  that  American 
people  have  grown  decadent  and  that  they  must  be  conscripted  to 
prepare   for   the  possible   task  of   defending   their   country. 

I  refu.se  to  believe  this.  American  youth  are  reftising  to  volun- 
teer mainly  because  of  dagger-waving  speeches  which  will  cost  them 
their  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  or  Asia  for  the  defense 
of  European  imperialisms,  net  for  the  defense  of  America  or  even 
yet  of  democracy 

Thanking  you  for  your  fair  consideration  of  those  proposals  aimed 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  and  for  your  own  deep-seated  In- 
terest In  keeping  the  long-range  welfare  of  cur  country  In  first 
place,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 

Alton  M   Motter,  Pastor. 


States'  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th  day  of  la.st 
June,  President  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  bill  to  provide  for  inter- 
vention by  States  in  certain  cases  involving  the  validity  of 
any  power  by  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof. 

This  was  a  States'  rights  bill. 

On  last  Monday.  August  5.  this  Hcu.se  passed  the  bill  over 
the  Presidents  veto  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  253  to  46. 

In  the  debate  the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Judge  Hobbs,  pleaded  for  the  passape  of  the  bill  "in 
the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  statehood,  in  the  name 
of  that  theory  of  States*  rights  which  has  been  proclaimed 


In  every  lawbook  in  which  there  appears  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  subject,  and  thereby  give  to  the  States  the 
rights  therein  provided. "  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  is  one  State 
in  the  Union  more  than  another  that  stands  for  and  has 
always  advocated  States'  rights  as  a  fundamental  and  cardi- 
nal doctrine  and  principle  in  our  form  of  government,  it  is  the 
old  Free  State  of  Maryland. 

That  Stale  has  unswervingly  exemplified  and  adhered  to 
that  principle  throughout  its  colonial  and  constitutional  his- 
tory. It  has  resented  any  encroachment  upon  its  sovereignty 
from  without  and  has  insisted  upon  its  rights.  It  is  recent 
history  that  when  President  Roosevelt  undertook  to  purge  a 
Maryland  Senator  because  of  his  opposition  to  ceitain  New 
Deal  policies,  chiefly  his  Court-packing  scheme,  and  to  in- 
terfere in  an  election  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  right 
to  manage  thctr  own  affairs,  the  people  of  Maryland  rose  in 
their  indignant  might  and  repudiated  such  interference. 

And  so  has  it  always  been.  The  love  of  freedom  and  of 
home  rule  is  inherent  in  the  citizens  of  that  old  FYee  State. 
The  principle  of  States'  rights  therein  is  bred  in  the  bone 
and  is  of  the  warp  and  woof  T)f  its  citizenry. 

I  was  not  .surprised,  therefore,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
vote  to  pass  the  Satterfleld  bill  over  the  President's  veto  that 
four  of  Maryland's  Representatives  in  the  House,  namely, 
Messrs.  Cole,  D'Alesandro,  Kennedy,  and  Ward,  were  true  to 
the  Maryland  tradition  and  principle  of  States'  rights  and 
voted  to  override  the  veto. 

But  I  was  al.so  surprised  to  find  that  one  member  of  the 
Maryland  delegation,  Mr.  Byron,  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  was  one  of  the  46  Members  who  voted  against  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr,  Byron,  did  not 
speak  on  the  bill,  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what 
reason  he  departed  from  the  time-honored  principle  of  Stales' 
rights,  so  characteristic  of  Maryland  freemen,  unless  it  was 
through  ignorance  of  that  principle,  or  else  his  forgetfulness 
of  it  in  a  desire  to  uphold  the  objections  of  a  Chief  Executive 
whose  attempt  to  purge  a  Mar>iand  Senator  was  frustrated  by 
the  good  people  of  the  gentleman's  own  State, 

I  am  wondering  what  reason  or  excuse  the  gentleman  will 
give  to  the  ptx)ple  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land for  having  voted  for  a  bill  of  such  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  that  State  in  their  relationship  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  how  he  will  undertake  to  reconcile  his  position 
against  the  bill  in  the  face  of  its  support  by  his  four  colleagues 
who  voted  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  exercised  his  right  to  vote  as  he 
pleased,  but  I  think  he  will  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do. 

In  the  coming  campaign  the  gentleman  from  Mar^-land 
I  Mr.  Byron  1  will  have  as  his  opponent  for  a  seal  in  this 
House  the  national  and  favorably  known  candidate,  my 
friend,  Walter  Johnson,  a  man  of  impeccable  character  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  successful  dirt  farmer  in  MontRomery  County, 
Md.,  an  example  to  the  youth  of  this  coimtry  of  the  value  of 
thrift  and  clean  living, 

I  dotibt  not  that  if  Mr,  Johnson  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  on  last  Monday  he  would  have  voted  with  his  four 
Democratic  colleagues  from  Maryland  to  sustain  the  principle 
of  States'  rights  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  that 
great  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  insert 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  7, 
entitled  -Unreasonable  Veto,"  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that  it 
advocates  passage  of  the  bill  in  question  by  the  Senate  "so 
that  the  States  may  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  lay  their 
arguments,  in  coristitutional  disputes  involving  their  powers, 
before  the  Federal  courts": 

[From  the  Washington  Pest  of  August  7,  19401 

VNREASONABLE   VITO 

In  the  excitement  over  war  in  Europe  and  national  defense  In 
this,  countrv  r  recent  Presidential  veto  of  an  Important  bill  passed 
almost  without  notice  To  the  credit  of  the  Hou,se.  It  reverted  to 
that  issue  on  Monday  and  repassed  the  bill  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
veto  by  a  votp  of  2M  to  46 

Three  years  ago  Congress  was  much  concerned  by  the  problem  of 
threshing  out  con-stltunonal  issues  In  the  courts  It  properly  de- 
cided that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  the  right  to  inter- 


vene In  lawsuits  involving  the  validity  of  act«  of  ConsTcss-  More- 
ovir.  It  permitted  direct  apj>eal.s  to  the  Supremo  Court  in  di^pute■ 
of  this  character  to  which  the  United  States  l.s  a  party 

There  Is  no  question  now  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  action. 
Congress  has  merely  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the  States  as  v.-ell 
a-s  the  P'ederal  Government  have  vital  interef^ls  in  lawsuits  m  which 
the  powers  of  their  re^pectlve  ftovernments  are  Involved  R<-pre- 
Bcn'attve  SATTFRmn.D  told  the  House  that  In  nearly  all  the  major 
case.s  e.stabllshlng  precedent.^  for  tlie  exercl.se  of  National  or  State 
authority  the  States  have  not  been  parties  to  the  litigation. 

The  House  Insists  that  the  States  should  have  the  sjime  rights 
to  Intervene  to  protect  their  constitutional  powers  against  en- 
croachment as  has  the  Federal  Government  It  is  dlfflcult  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  rea.sonable  dissent  from  that  vlrw  According 
to  Congressman  Houbs.  the  bill  wa.s  amended  before  Its  original 
passage  to  meet  every  objection  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  Pi^deral  agencies 

The  Post  does  not  attempt  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the  technical 
details  of  this  bill.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  few  Members  of  the 
House—  a  body  in  which  the  legal  profession  is  abundantly  repre- 
sented— found  merit  In  the  Preslder.t's  veto  message.  Unless  the 
Senate  discovers  defects  Justifying  the  substitution  of  another  bill. 
It  should  also  override  the  veto  so  that  the  States  may  have  an  un- 
questioned right  to  lay  their  arguments.  In  constitutional  disputes 
Involving  their  powers,  before  the  Federal  courts. 


New  Deal  Preparedness  for  Coming:  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15,  1940 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration is  very  gently  easing  out  the  news  to  the  Nation  that 
W.  P.  A.  jobs  are  about  to  Increa.se  again. 

The  answer  is  that  this  is  a  campaign  year.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  increase  in  W.  P,  A,  Jobs  will  come  at  a  time 
when  a  rise  in  the  activity  of  industry  Is  already  under  way 
does  not  appear  to  bother  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  who 
have  long  since,  apparently,  come  to  regard  W.  P,  A.  as  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  politicians. 

In  the  smoke  screen  of  war  fears  and  national  defense 
hysteria  that  has  been  created  by  the  administration,  relief 
has  been  relegated  to  the  background  of  public  thinking. 
And  yet  this  Congress  has  appropriated  $975,000,000  to  sup- 
port W.  P.  A.  this  year,  with  the  provision  that  this  sum  of 
money  may  be  spent  in  8  instead  of  12  months.  Signs  are 
accumulating  that  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the  shorter 
period,  which  means  that  expenditures  for  relief  will  be  as 
great  as  they  were  last  year. 

Recently  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Representative 
Paux  W.  Shafer.  of  the  Third  Michigan  District,  revealed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  figures  showing  a  startling  in- 
crease in  the  printing  of  blank  relief  checks  and  food  stamps 
by  the  Bureau  of  EngravinR  and  Printing.  Within  a  week. 
Representative  Sh.afer  disclo.sed.  orders  for  10,000.000  blank 
relief  checks  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  This  was  more  blank  checks  than  had  been  printed 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  last  9  months.  Three  million  of  these 
checks  were  printed  for  use  in  Minnesota,  whose  Governor  is 
Harold  E.  Sta.ssen.  Other  blank  checks  were  for  use  in  Illi- 
nois, New  York,  Michigan,  and  other  key  political  Slates. 
More  food  stamjxs  were  shipF>ed  out  in  3  days  recently  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  than  had  been  shipped 
out  in  the  entire  history  of  the  food-stamp  plan.  The  supply 
went  to  Brooklyn.  Minneapolis.  Cleveland,  and  other  politically 
strategic  centers. 

The  administration  claims,  of  course,  that  the  W.  P.  A,  Is 
not  affected  by  the  armament  program  or  national -defense 
activities,  although  it  is  very  difflcult  to  see  why  this  Ls  so. 
It  does  remain  a  fact,  however,  that  the  past  record  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  discloses  the  reason  why  the  relief 
rolls  Mi1ll  rise  again  during  this  campaign.  In  the  past.  Fed- 
eral relief  rolls  have  greatly  increa.sed  from  June  through 
Octolier  in  each  election  year,  while  they  have  declined  In 
the  same  period  in  nonelectlon  yeans. 
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In  1933.  a  nonelection  year,  the  number  of  persons  on 
Federal  relief  declined  15.4  percent  during  those  months,  al- 
though the  index  of  industrial  production,  reflecting  employ- 
^ment.  had  also  declined  16.5  percent  in  that  period.  Yet  in 
the  election  year  of  1934  the  number  of  persons  on  Federal 
relief  increased  11.6  percent  from  June  through  October. 

In  1935.  a  nonelection  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed 
a  decline  of  96  percent  from  June  through  October:  but  in 
1936.  an  election  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  increased 
14  4  percent,  although  unemployment  in  that  period  had 
been  reduced  13  percent. 

In  1937.  when  there  was  no  election,  the  Federal  relief 
rolls  showed  a  decline  of  16.9  percent  from  June  through 
October,  although  the  index  of  industrial  production  also 
declined  10  5  percent  in  that  period. 

In  1938.  an  election  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  .showed 
an  increase  of  19.2  percent,  although  unemployment  de- 
clined 9  percent  from  June  to  October  of  that  year.  In 
1939.  when  there  was  no  election,  the  number  on  relief  de- 
clined 25.5  percent  for  the  months  preceding  the  usual 
election  date. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  campaign  year  we 
should  again  be  ted  that  the  relief  rolls  are  going  to  rise 
although  industrial  activity  has  risen  very  greatly.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  the  bureaucrats  to  find  excuses  to  show  why 
the  activities  of  industry  in  national  defense  are  not  re- 
lieving unemployment.  The  bureaucrats  claim,  of  course, 
that  the  effect  of  these  huge  expenditures  will  not  be  felt 
for  a  year  or  two.  They  also  claim  that  most  of  the  workers 
on  relief  are  unskilled  labor  and  the  demand  in  national 
defense  is  for  skilled  labor.  And  so  the  story  goes.  But 
the  glaring  fact  remains  that  ever  since  the  New  Deal  admin- 
-  istration  has  been  in  power  the  relief  rolls  have  risen  in 
election  periods  and  have  declined  in  nonelection  periods. 
Harry  Hopkins,  former  W.  P.  A.  administrator  and  one 
of  the  managers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  third-term  campaign, 
as  well  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  gave  the  blunt  answer 
when  he  said  in  a  press  conference  on  July  21,  1938: 

We  got  abru*  3.000.000  people  working  for  us.  and  they  are 
Americans  like  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  tell  them  how  to 
vote  •  •  •  they  have  their  own  political  views,  and  inci- 
dentally I  think  I  knLW  wh.it  their  views  are.  •  •  •  At  least 
90  percent  of  them  are  for  Roo.sevelt. 


The  Outstanding  Record  of  Achievement  in  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Peace  in  the  United  States, 
I'nder  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Thal- 
lenges  Comparison 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

DK    riAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J  WARREN  MADDEN,  CHAIRMAN.  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD.  AND  A  PRESS  RELEASE  BY  THE 
BOARD 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years  now 
we  have  had  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  National  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  2  years  of  that  time  passed  under  the  miscon- 
ceived and  misguided  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  Liberty 
League  lawyers  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  greater 
strides  toward  the  goal  of  industrial  contentment  and  peace 
have  been  made  in  these  5  years  than  in  our  entire  previous 
history  as  a  nation.  Having  supported  the  act  and  having 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  achievements  under  it.  I  take 
pleasure  today  in  submitting,  for  your  consideration,  a  speech 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Hon.  J.  Warren  Madden,  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network,  on  July  5.  1940,  and  a  press  release  from 


the  Beard,  covering  its  work  under  the  act.  dated  August  8, 
1940: 

lArOR    AKO    N.*TTON\L    DmNSE 

Five  years  ago  tcd.iy  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  National 
Latior  Relations  Act.  Today,  then.  Is  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
determination  to  accord  to  workmen  of  America  the  rights  of  citizen- 
Ship  in  an  Industrial  democracy.  That  Is  to  say  that  those  who  tool 
and  tend  machines,  those  who  dig  and  fabricate  metals,  those  who 
spin,  weave,  mold,  rivet,  and  assemble  the  articles  of  our  dally  use 
and  enjoyment  shall  have  a  collective  voice  In  negotUtmg  the  terms 
of  their  emplovment. 

Five  years  ago  collective  bargaining  was  largely  a  pious  theory, 
granted  under  pressures  to  these  relatively  few  organizations  of 
workers  strong  enouch  to  insist  upon  it.  Today  It  has  been  accepted 
Vy  the  great  majority  of  employers  who  in  1935  lejected  and 
fought    It. 

This  is  a  change  which  need3  appraisal.  We  are  embarked  as  u 
Nation  on  a  prcgifim  of  national  defense.  Government  determines 
the  measures  of  defense.  Employers  accept  the  responsibility  of 
production  It  is  the  millions  of  workers  whose  trained  hands  pro- 
duce the  actual  products  It  Is  essential  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  be  a  Jiist  one. 

There  are  only  two  choices  Either  the  employer  shall  name  the 
terms  upon  which  he  shall  let  men  work  for  him,  or  else  those  term-s 
shall  be  the  result  of  barRaining  between  the  employer  and  the 
representatives  of  his  employees,  ^t  this  moment  of  resurgence  of 
national  energy  in  production  It  Is  well  to  look  to  the  experience 
of  the  past  to  see  whether  on  July  5.  1935.  we  chose  wisely  In  pro- 
motintj  the  procedure  of  collective  bargaining  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations   Act. 

The  search  for  a  parallel  situation  leads  us  at  once  to  the  intense 
prcp-\ratlon  program  pursued  23  years  ago  after  the  declaration  of 
war  on  April  4  1917  We  were  not.  at  that  time,  geared  to  produce 
goods  adequate  for  the  emergency  need  We  were  in  danger  of  the 
unrest  which  ferments  when  unorganized  workers  seek  to  fit  thtir 
individual  needs  to  fast-changing  industrial  c  indltions  Let  me 
Illustrate.  The  government  of  Wocdrow  Wilson  said  that  ships 
must  be  built  quickly  and  in  quantity.  Contracts  were  awarded. 
Shipyards  sprang  up  on  rivers  that  had  not  seen  the  laying  of  a  keel 
s;nce  clipper  days  Workmen  gathered  outside  the  new  shipyard 
gates,  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  the  unemployed,  and  the  em- 
ployed who  hoped  to  better  their  wag?s.  Such  an  unorganized  labor 
market  is  no  boon  to  an  employer.  Restless  men  come  and  go.  and 
the  cost  of  the  turn-over  is  aj-sessed  on  those  who  stay  There  is 
no  ecjnomy  in  this.  It  merely  means  chaos  for  the  employer,  for 
the  worker,  and  for  the  Government  whose  need  they  Jointly  serve. 
The  Nation  soon  found  this  out  in  1917  A  shipbuilding  labor 
adjustment  beard  was  established  in  August  of  that  year  to  achieve 
uniform  wage  scales,  to  adjust  wages  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of 
living,  to  organize  shop  committees  of  workmen,  to  settle  griev- 
ances— to  do  everything  in  fact  which  organized  labor  and  organized 
employers  achieve  when  they  meet  in  good  will  across  the  bargaining 
table 

Shipbuilding,  I  have  used  as  an  example  Before  the  World  War 
was  over  the  unrest  of  the  unorganized  in  other  vital  lndustr.es  led 
to  the  establishment  of  adjustment  Iwards  for  lal>cr  relations  on  the 
docks,  on  ships,  on  r.ailways.  m  the  fuel,  clothing,  food,  p.icking- 
house.  and  construction  industries. 

Piecemeal  the  labor  adjustment  boards  served  well  the  national 
cause  in  1917  and  1918  Of  more  over-all  importance  was  the  Na- 
tional War  Liibor  Board,  contrived  at  the  initial  suggestion  of  em- 
ployers to  safeguard  production  by  relieving  employee  unrest  This 
Is  the  first  clause  in  the  statement  of  War  Lat)or  Board  policy: 

"The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  Trade-uulons  and  to  bargain 
collectively,  through  chosen  representatives,  is  recognized  and 
affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  Interfered 
with  by  the  employers  in  any  manner  whatsoever." 

If  tho.se  words  are  familiar  to  you.  It  Is  because  they  were  em- 
bodied almost  verbatim  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
President  Roosevelt  signed  5  years  ago  today.  These  words  have 
not  lost  their  validity  In  fact  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Federal 
law  to  protect  collective  bargaining  was  not  passed  Immediately 
after  the  1918  armistice  To  remind  you  what  informed  people  were 
thinking  in  1918.  I  quote  a  public  statement  made  shortly  after 
the  armistice  by  Charle-^  Evans  Hughes,  who  said: 

"I  trust  there  will  be  no  more  struggles  In  futile  opposition  to  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  employees  The 
recognition  of  the  right  of  representation  and  the  prompt  hearing 
of  grievances  provide  the  op>en  doors  to  reasonable  and  Just  .settle- 
ments. And  in  returning  to  peace  conditions  there  should  be  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  every  possible  means  which  has  been 
found  helpful  during  the  war  for  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaints of  labor  and  for  the  adjustments  of  demands."' 

This  expectation  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  was  to  be  almost 
Immediately  disappointed  No  sooner  had  the  protecting  hand  of 
government  been  lifted  than  employers  refused  to  recognize  the 
unions  with  whom  they  had  been  dealing  The  door  of  the  bar- 
gaining room  was  locked  The  channels  for  grievances  were  de- 
stroyed. Disappointed  workers  laid  down  their  tools  to  force 
from  employers  rights  which  the  law  no  longer  accorded  them. 
In  1919  half  a  million  coal  miners  and  about  400.000  steel  workers 
struck  and  were  beaten  to  their  knees.  A  victorious  Nation, 
whose  employees  and  employers  only  a  year  before  had  worked 
In  amity  for  national  security,  relapsed  Into  savage  industrial  war- 
fare.   The  year  1919  saw  more  than  4.0O0.0OO  workers  on  stn^. 
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the  greatest  numt)er  In  otir  history,  with  a  billion  dollars  lost 
in  wages  and  pr>)perty.  and  an  incalculable  destruction  of  the 
good  will  and  stability  which  might  have  flowed  from  the  col- 
lective-bargaining procedure  during  the  decade  ahead 

Indu'^trial  inanjujement  li^  the  I9'20's  engrcsst-d  its  energies  In 
corporate  consolidations  and  the  application  of  new  techniques  to 
mass  production  The  1920s  learned  how  to  produce,  advertise, 
and  sell  in  the  grand  manner,  but  not  how  to  govern  human 
relationships  in  Industry  That  problem  was  left  to  the  1930s. 
Exactly  In  the  middle  of  that  decade  your  Government,  distressed 
by  endless  strikes  by  workers  seeking  to  enforce  collective  bar- 
gaining on  unwilling  employers,  decided  to  abandon  half-way 
measures  and  to  g;ve  full  protection  to  that  procedure  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  have  not  time  to  review  the  first  5  years  of  attacks  upon  the 
act.  the  injunction  suits,  the  refusals  to  comply  with  the  law,  the 
review  of  Board  rulings  in  the  courts,  the  split  in  labors  own 
ranks,  the  conscious  distortion  of  the  act's  aims,  and  what  has 
amounted  to  a  boycott  on  the  facts  which  show  us  gradual 
acceptance  as  a  wl.se  working  principle  in  American  industrial  hie. 
If  today  at  la.-^t  we  have  truly  set  cur  eyes  upon  industrial  de- 
mocracy, as  we  did  briefly  in  1917  and  1918.  we  h.ive  present  r(.as.)n 
to  believe  we  shall  not  again  relapse  as  a  Nation  into  industrial 
savagery  Tlie  times  call  upon  us  for  cooperation  of  men  and  man- 
agement. The  intensity  of  preparation  for  national  security  again 
Will  require  that  the  hand  of  Government  will  protect  collective 
bargaining  Most  hcpeful  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  tlie  contractual 
relationship  between  .'trong  unions  and  strong  employers  has  gained 
more  ground  during  the  past  few  j-ears  thiin  you  probably  realize. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  few  if  any  labor  agrecnients  in  many 
of  cur  basic  defense  Industries.  Today  600  iron  and  steel  companies 
employing  550.000  steel  workers  are  under  union  agreements,  70 
agreernents  have  been  written  to  cover  about  50  000  rubbers  workers, 
the  automobile  Industry  has  binding  agreements  between  340  com- 
panies and  400.000  union  members,  the  electrical  industry  has  more 
than  600  lalxir  agreements.  Written  agreements,  renewed  year  after 
year,  apply  m  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  machine  shops.  Rail 
and  water  transport  and  the  longshoremen  who  se  ve  the  ships  are 
almost  entirely  covered  by  agreements.  Soft  coal  mining  Is  entirely 
organized  and  petroleum  production  partially. 

Whv  during  the  past  5  years  has  the  wTitten  agreement  made 
such  iieadway  The  answer  Is  that  these  contracts  have  earned  their 
salt.  Thev  have  decrea.sed  employment  turn-over,  increased  stabil- 
ity of  production,  placed  responsibilities  on  union  shop  stewards 
instead  of  on  armed  company  guards,  and  have  accorded  workmen 
that  independence  as  men  which  alone  can  assure  loyalty  to  any 
enterprise  It  is  my  guess  that  employers  who  have  lived  a  year  or 
two  under  written  labor  agreements  would  not  go  back  to  the  open 
shop  If  they  could. 

A  nation  anxious  for  its  security  should  be  grateful  for  the  new 
crder  that  has  found  roots  in  American  industry  We  at  the  Labor 
Board  have  watched  fear  and  labor-spy  ridden  industrial  towns 
change  to  .self-respecting  communities  as  soon  as  the  employer's 
supposed  need  to  govern  by  force  was  relieved  by  open  negotia- 
tions with  his  workers.  We  have  watched  the  initial  warfare  con- 
tinue sporadicallv  even  after  recognition  of  a  tinlon,  until  time 
and  responsibility  ripened  the  relationship  into  an  understanding 
between  Industrially  mature  men.  We  have  reason  at  the  Labor 
Board,  becaiise  we  have  been  close  to  what  has  happened,  to  be- 
lieve that  American  workmen  have  courage  and  fairnt  ss  and  a  will 
to  contribute   to   the  common   good 

If  you  are  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  strikes  interrupting 
defense  preparations,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  trend  of  strikes 
has  been  sharplv  downward  since  workmen  have  been  allowed  to 
organize  In  the  vear  1937  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  During  the  next 
year  strikes  declined  42  percent,  and  during  last  year,  1939,  strikes 
were  45  percent   lower  than  In   1937. 

Now  consider  these  declines  In  some  of  the  basic  industries  We 
find  that  the  number  of  iron  and  steel  workers  on  strike  declined 
84  percent  in  1938  and  92  percent  in  1939,  as  compared  to  1937;  in 
nonferrous  metals  the  decline  was  73  and  79  percent  Similar  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  men  on  strike  appear  In  textiles  in 
rubber.  In  machinery  manufacturing.  In  transjxirtatlon  and  com- 
munication, in  lumber  and  in  marine  transportation.  The  indus- 
tries which  ran  counter  to  this  improving  trend  were  few  and 
relatively  unimportant. 

Upon  this  record  I  confidently  assert  that  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  workmen  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
fostered  a  prcKedure  which  permits  men  and  management  the 
widest  scope  fcr  cooperative  adjustment  of  the  thousa.id  and  one 
problems  wh'.ch  placue  every  industrial  enterprl.se.  The  problems 
are  Inherent  The  cure  mu.st  be  of  man's  invention:  and  there  the 
chDice  seems  to  lie  between  an  autocratic  control  of  industry  and 
the  usages  of  democracy. 

During  the  past  5  years  it  has  required  the  handling  of  27  000 
cases,  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  hearings  and  elections,  and  the 
pleading  of  hundreds  of  cases  In  court  In  order  to  establish  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  another  5  years. 
If  rights  of  workmen  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  make 
ccmparable  gains  In  industrial  practice,  the  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rehitirns  Board  will  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  routine 
trafBc  ofBcer  On  this,  its  fifth  birthday,  my  best  wish  for  the  act 
Is  its  decreasing  need  as  an  Instrument  to  bring  together  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  democratic  adjustment  of  their  mutual 
problems. 
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Dispms  Drop  Desptte  Ir*t)tTSTRiAL  Upswikcs 

Industrial  disputes  remain  at  low  levels  despite  increased  Indus- 
trial activity,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  anr.ovmced  ti-uay. 

Compari.son  of  the  2  fiscal  years  of  1936  37  and  1939  40,  repre- 
senting approximately  equal  levels  of  industrial  activity,  reveals 
that  industrial  strife  has  been  greatly  reduced,  it   was  pointed  out 

The  Federal  Reserve  prodviction  index  registered  114  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1937.  as  compared  with   111   during  1940 

However,  during  the  two  periods,  respectively,  the  total  of  strikes 
numbered  3  840  and  2  147,  a  drop  of  44  percent 

Workers  involved  dropped  from  1.743.192  to  641,933.  or  63  2  percent. 
Man-days  of  idleness  fell  from  26  998.000  to  9,077,000.  or  66.4 
percent. 

Comparison  confined  to  strikes  for  recognition  and  apalnst  dis- 
crimination. Involving  matters  directly  concerning  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  reveal  similar  declines  during  the  two  f>erlods 
under  review,  it  was  pointed  ovit, 

Btnween  the  two  9-moiuh  periods — July  1936  March  1937  and 
July  1939  Miirch  1940 — the  number  of  such  strikes  declined  by  43 
percent;  and  in  terms  of  number  of  workers  the  decline  was  73 
percent.  During  the  former  period  recognition  and  discrimination 
strikes  represented  42  percent  of  all  strikes;  during  the  latter 
period  the  projxirtlon  fell  to  32  percent.  In  terms  if  number  of 
workers  Involved  the  percent  declined  from  54  to  25  percent  (De- 
tailed data  on  recognition  and  discrimination  strikes  are  available 
only  up  to  March  1940  ) 

'Although  the  sharp  decline  in  industrial  strife  since  1936  37. 
when  IndiLstrlal  production  almost  reached  the  19'29  level,  may 
be  variously  attributed,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  major  factor  has 
been  the  growth  of  labor  organization  and  extension  of  collective 
bargaininc  In  recent  years,  arising  largely  out  of  the  existence  and 
administration  of  the  act,"  Chairman  J  Warren  Madden  said,  in 
commenting  upon  the  figures  "Economic  factors,  such  as  relative 
stability  of  cost  of  living  and  maintenance  of  wage  rates  during 
the  1938  recession  also  had  some  Influence." 

"This  sharp  decline  in  Industrial  strife  between  pe&iods  of  com- 
parable Industrial  activity,"  he  added,  "would  S(H>m  to  Indicate 
that  a  good  part  of  the  readjustments  in  Industry  accompanying 
enforcement  of  the  act  have  been  accomplished,  thus  making 
probable  relative  peace  and  stability  in  industrial  relations  dtiring 
the  coming  period.  Also,  this  decline  in  strike  activity,  together 
with  the  wide-spread  increase  in  v-ritten  trade  agreement.s  providing 
machinery  for  adjustment  of  disputes,  should  facilitate  reallzittlon 
of  our  national-defense  objectives," 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  released  Its  monthly  summarj'  show- 
ing that  since  the  start  of  operations  In  the  fall  of  1935  It  had 
averted  and  settled  2.949  strikes   involving  471.075   workers 

Tlie  data  showing  B<jard  activities  up  to  July   1.  1940.  follows; 

N.    L,    R.    B.    HANDI.FD    28.661    CASr.S   TO    Jt^LY    1.     1940.    INVOLVING    6.233,3I» 

WORKERS 

A  total  of  28,661  cases  has  been  handled  by  the  Board.  This 
figure  includes  action  on  charges  of  vinfalr  labor  practices  and 
petitions  for  elections  received  by  the  Board  and  its  22  regional 
offices.     The  cases  involved  6,233.319  workers 

The  data  show  Board  activities  up  to  July  1.  1940  During  June 
529  new  ca.ses  arase.  involving  85.726  workers,  as  against  577  new 
ca.ses  during  the  previous  month,  involving  103.759  workers. 

Of  the  529  cases  filed  during  June.  242  cases.  Involving  25  183 
workers,  were  fl!ed  by  A  F  of  L.  unions  C.  I.  O  afSllates  filed  193 
cases.  Involving  33  224  workers  Unaffiliated  unions  and  individuals 
filed  90  cases,  involving  26  933  workers,  and  In  4  cases.  Involving 
386  workers,  employers  filed  petltlrns. 

Tlie  Board  annownced  that  25  608  of  the  cases  handled,  or  about 
89  percent,  have  been  closed,  leaving  3.053  ca.ses  pending  on  July  1, 

Of  these  25  608  cases.  12.309.  or  48  percf  nt.  were  closed  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties,  involving  2,006,495  workers. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ihlrty-onc,  or  17  percent.  In- 
volving 1,145.159  workers,  were  dismissed  by  the  Board  and  regional 
directors. 

Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  or  27  percent,  in- 
volving 1.301.268  workers,  were  withdrawn. 

One  thoiisand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  ca.ses.  or  8  percent. 
Involving  684.966  workers,  were  clo.sed  in  .some  other  way.  Including 
compliance  with  the  Boards  decisions  and  trial  examiners'  inter- 
mediate reports,  certification  after  elections,  refusal  by  Board  to 
certify.  Intermediate  report  finding  no  vlo!allcn-i.  transfer  to  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Laljor  and  State  labor  relations  boards,  and  by  the  issuance  of 
ceajse  and  desist  orders. 

Of  a  total  of  2.806  strike  casts  handled.  Involving  445  518  work- 
ers, 2.100.  or  75  percent,  were  settled  and  275.510  workers  were 
reinstated  after  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

An  additional  20,556  workers  were  reinstated  after  discriminatory 
discharge  .1. 

Eicht  hundred  and  forty-nine  threatened  strikes,  involving  105,565 
workers,  were  averted  through  the  Board's  action 

There  were  3.257  elections  held  In  which  1,194  781  valid  votes  were 
cast. 

During  the  57  months  of  the  Board's  operation  a  total  of  19.148 
cases,  involving  3.368.237  workers,  were  filed  charging  that  empl'.yers 
had  engaged  in  or  were  engaging  In  unfair  labor  practices  defined 
in  the  act  The  Board  has  rewlved.  up  to  July  1,  1940,  a  total  of 
9.513  petitions  asking  either  certification  of  representatives  or  the 
holding  of  elections  under  Board  supervision  to  determine  the  bar- 
galnmg  agencies  of  the  employees.     A  total  of  2365,082  employees 
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Joined  in  these  petition*  Seventy-one  of  these  petitions.  Involving 
208.407  workers,  were  flied  by  employers. 

The  following  shows  the  disposliion  of  cases  during  June  1940 
only: 

Cases  closed  during  June.  579.  Involving  106  420  workers. 

Agreement  of  both  parties  rtached  in  253  cases,  representing 
ever  two-flfths  of  the  total  cas*?*  closed  during  June,  and  involv- 
ing 35  655  workers. 

Thirty-eight  ca^es.  Involving  7.173  workers,  were  closed  by  com- 
phance  with  Board  decisions  and  trial  examiners"  intermediate 
reports. 

Twenty-nine  cases.  Involving  7,880  workers,  were  closed  by  cer- 
tlflration   after  elections 

Cases  dismissed  by  the  Board  and  regional  directors,  97,  Involv- 
ing  13.152  workers. 

Cases  withdrawn.  154.  involving  39.960  workers 

Two  cases.  Involving  2.300  workers,  were  transferred  to  other 
regional  oiQces. 

Six  casts,  involving  100  workers,  were  closed  since  the  Board  de- 
cided not  to  proceed  with  further  action 

As  a  result  of  settlements  secured  by  the  activities  of  the  Board, 
employers  agreed  to  pay  •50.413  in  back  pay  to  199  workers  who 
were  alleged  to  have  been  discriminated  againat 

In  38  cases  under  consideration  of  the  Board  or  its  offices,  4.432 
workers  were  out  on  strike,  and  24  of  these  caises  were  settled  dur- 
ing the  month  by  agreements  between  the  parties 

Eleven  threatened  strikes,  involving  2.598  workers,  were  averted 
through  the  Board's  action 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  workers  were 
reinstated  after  strikes  or  lock-outs  during  June. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  workers  were  reinstated  after  dis- 
crlnunatory  discharges. 

During  June  the  Board  conducted  98  elections,  of  which  59  were 
held  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  and  39  by  direction  of  the  Board. 
This  excludes  one  election  which  the  A.  F.  of  L  lost,  though  the 
final  results  have  not  yet  been  received  About  40.245  workers 
were  eligible  'to  participate  In  these  elections,  and  36.849  workers. 
or  90  percent  of  those  eligible,  actually  cast  their  ballots.  A  total 
of  36.320  ballots  were  considered  valid. 

Of  the  36  320  valid  votes  cast.  3.604  votes  were  cast  for  A  F  of  L. 
amhates  in  the  56  elections  in  which  they  participated.  18.834 
votes  were  cast  for  C.  I.  O  affiliates  in  49  elections,  and  6.067  votes 
were  cast  for  unaffiliated  unions  in  18  elections  In  addition.  7.398 
votes  were  cast  against  all  unions  and  417  votes  were  cast  "for 
neither  "  when  more  than  one  union  appeared  on  the  ballot. 

Of  the  98  elections.  77  elections  were  won  by  labor  organizations. 
The  A  P  of  L.  won  40  elections,  the  C  I  O  won  26  elections, 
the  unaffiliated  unions  won  11  elections.  In  the  remaining  21 
elections  no  union  was  successful. 

In  14  elections  A  F  of  L  and  C.  I.  O  unions  appeared  on  the 
same  ballot.  The  A.  F  of  L.  won  7  elections,  the  C  I.  O.  won  4 
•iectious.  and  In  3  elections  neither  union  was  succebsful. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  ERRETT  G   SMITH.  WASHINGTON  ATTORNEY 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
tc  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  memorandum, 
entitled  "Dictatorship  or  Defense?"  prepared  by  Mr.  Errett  G. 
Smith,  prominent  Washington  attorney  and  World  War  vet- 
eran. It  presents  the  proposition  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  call  the  National  Guard  of  the  States  into  the  Federal  serv- 
ice "for  training"  and  suggests  that  the  passage  today  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  so-called  National  Guard 
bill  may  be  a  further  move  in  the  direction  of  dictatorship, 

DlCTATOBSHIP  OR  DErXNSS 

The  President  may  not  legally  call  National  Guard  fthe  militia) 
Into  Federal  service  "for  training"  either  with  or  without  legislation 
by  Congress. 

An  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  unconstitutional 

The  "authority  of  training  the  militia"  Is  one  of  the  things  the 
Constitution  speclflcally  reserves  "to  the  States  respectively"  ^Con- 
Btltuuon.  art.  I,  sec.  8,  clause  16) . 


This  Is  one  of  the  basic  elements  whereby  the  Constitution  pre- 
■erves  to  the  S'ates  their  rights  and  prevents  dictatorship  by  any 
person  or  clique  within  the  FVderal  Government. 

Power  already  exists  for  the  President  to  "call  forth"  the  militia: 

1.  Wht-n  Congress  has  (a)  declared  a  national  emergency;  and 
(b)  authorized  the  use  of  our  armed  land  forces  for  any  purpose 
requiring  use  of  troops  in  excess  of  thooe  of  the  Regular  Army  (title 
32.  U   S   C.  A  .  ?ec   81); 

2.  Whenever  the  United  States  is  Invaded  or  In  danger  of  Inva.Mcn 
from  any  foreign  nation  or  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  is  unable  with 
the  regular  forces  at  his  command  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
(title  32,  U   S   C.  A.,  sec.  81a);  or 

3  To  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  to  suppress  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (title  50.  U   8   C.  A.,  sec.  202). 

MILm.\   A   STATE  ORGANIZATION 

The  prlnc  pie  of  the  militia  being  always  in  peacetime  an  agency 
of  the  several  States  has  never  been  changed  since  the  foundation 
of  our  Government,  nor  has  it  ever  been  seriously  questioned.  In 
1851  the  United  States  Attorney  Cteneral  explained  that  the  obvious 
theory  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  acts  of  Congress  based  on  It 
Is  that  while  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  general  rules  a  uniform 
militlii  system  for  the  States,  securing  the  enrollment  of  all  able- 
bodied  white  male  citizens  and  maintaining  the  .system  of  discipline 
and  field  exercise  observed  in  the  Regular  Army,  yet  that  the  details 
of  the  militia  crt<anization  and  management  shall  be  left  to  the 
State  governments,  requiring  only  that  an  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  service  in  each  State  sh.ill  be  made  to  the  President. 
(Power  of  President  to  Create  a  Militia  Bureau  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment (10  Op   Atty.  Gen    13)) 

No  doubt  it  was  in  order  to  maintain  this  set-up  that  the  originul 
constitutional  restriction  was  made;  that  la.  to  asstire  the  militia 
being  under  the  authority  of  their  respective  States  during  their 
training  periods 

WHICH  IS  BETTtR  MlTrHOD  IN  A  DEMOCRACY — FHANKNESS  OR  INDIRECTION? 

If  sufflclent  reason  exKsts  fur  calling  cut  the  National  Guard,  why 
should  not  the  country  expect  those  responsible  for  doing  it  to  have 
the  political  guts  to  do  so  directly,  rather  than  to  devise  a  new 
cover-up  method  which  does  not  divulge  the  actual  reason?  There 
could  be  no  more  favorable  circumstance  for  getting  a  dictatorship 
started  than  to  have  all  of  the  Nation's  armed  forces  under  one 
centralized  control  for  long  periods  during  peacetimes.  However, 
when  the  National  Guard  is  called  out  for  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  Congreas  already  has  legitimately  provided,  the  situation  Is 
quite  different  Then  they  are  frankly  engaged  m  one  of  the  func- 
tions for  which  they  are  maintained.  Moreover,  the  country  fully 
imder^tands  the  move  and  hence  may  Judge  it  on  its  true  merits 

EXISTENT  POWERS  AMPLE  TO  ALLOW  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CALL  OtrT  NATIONAL 
GUARD    EVEN    AGAINST    THE    D.^NGER    OE    INVASION 

The  Supreme  Court  (opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Story),  in  a  decision 
rendered  more  than  113  years  ago.  and  which  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  seriou.'ly  challenged,  said  "•  •  •  the  power  to 
provide  for  repelling  invasions  includes  the  power  to  provide  against 
the  attempt  and  danger  of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  effectuate  the  object  One  of  the  best  means  to  repel 
invasions  is  to  provide  the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the 
invader  himself  has  reached  the  soil '  (Martin  v.  Mott  (N  Y  Feb. 
2,  1827  ) ,  25  U    S    ( 12  Wheat. )   19,  29 ) 

This  interpretatKn  of  the  act  of  1795  was  in  answer  to  the  two 
contentions  raised:  (1)  That  the  act  of  1795  was  not  within  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress;  and  (2)  that  Congress  may  not 
lawfully  provide  for  cases  of  imminent  danger  cf  invasion,  as  weU 
as  for  ciises  where  invasion  has  actually  taken  place  The  Court. 
after  mentioning  these  contentions,  said  that  "In  our  opinion  tht-re 
Is  no  ground  for  doubt  on  this  point. '  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
clare the  rule,  a*  above  stated. 

The  Court  said  further:  "We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  authority 
to  decide  whetlier  the  exig.-ncy  has  arisen,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  President,  and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other 
persons  '  (p  30)  The  opinion  proceeds  to  explain  why  this  is  trut — 
the  service  in  question  being  a  military  service,  requiring  prompt 
and  unhesitating  obedience  and  continues  thus:  "The  power  Itself 
Is  to  be  exercist-d  upun  suddtn  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions  cf 
State,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  union"  >  p   30) . 

The  Court  thus,  replied  to  the  objection  that  such  a  strong  power 
might  be  abu.sed.  "It  is  no  answer,  that  such  power  may  be  abused, 
for  there  is  no  power  which  Is  not  susceptible  c  f  abuse.  The  remedy 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  official  misconduct.  If  it  should 
occtir.  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself  In  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  danger  must  be  remote,  since,  m  addition  to  the  high 
qualities  which  the  Executive  must  be  presumed  to  possess,  of  public 
virtue,  and  honest  devotlcn  to  the  pub.ic  Interests,  the  frequency  of 
electlors.  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  representatives  c.t  the  Nation, 
carry  with  them  all  the  checks  which  can  be  useful  to  guard  against 
usurpation  or  wanton  tyranny  "  (p   32). 

Previously,  the  Court,  in  referring  to  the  constitutional  power 
for  "calling  forth  the  miliUa,  had  said:  "The  p..wer  thus  confldt<J 
by  Congress  to  the  President  is.  doubtless,  of  a  very  high  and  delicate 
nature  A  free  people  are  naturally  Jealous  of  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary power;  and  the  power  to  call  the  militia  into  actual  service  Is 
certainly  felt  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.     But  it  la  net  a 
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power  which  can  be  exprcl«!ed  without  a  correspondent  responsibility. 
It  Is.  in  Its  terms,  a  limited  piwer,  confined  Ui  cases  of  actual  in- 
vasion or  of  imminent  danger  of  Invasion"  (p.  29). 

Note — This  p^iwer  is  less  limited  than  when  the  decision  quoted 
from  was  rendered,  because  the  word  "Imminent"  w.-\s  remmxd  from 
the  statute  in  1903  or  earlier  (title  32  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec   81  a)  . 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  this  Martin  case,  reversed  the  Judgment  o* 
the  lower  court,  thus  rendering  It  against  the  militiaman  who  had 
been  called  but  who  had  refu.«ed  to  rendezvous. 

DEFENSE 

It  is  not  desired  herein  to  s-UKgest  anything  which  In  any  manner 
needs  to  Impede  the  national-defense  program,  taut  rather  to  show 
that,  as  to  legality,  there  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  that 
Job.  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  method  of  obtaining  additional  Army 
personnel 

The  right  way:  To  increase  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army. 
The    wrong    way:   To    attempt    to    pervert    the    National    Guard's 
proper  function;   that  is.  from  being  always,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
State  militia. 

dictatorship 
The  only  purpose  a  well-advised  Federal  ofUcial  could  have  In 
planning  to  call  the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  service  "for  train- 
ing" (in  view  of  the  constitutional  provision  reserving  that  function 
to  the  States)  would  be  in  furtherance  of  dictatorship.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  the  several  States,  if  not  already  purloined 
bv  the  Federal  Government,  well  might  have  proved  to  be  the 
people's  onlv  bulwark  against  a  power-mad  Federal  official  when 
he  decides  to  try  more  completely  to  take  over.  Can  we  assume 
that  those  advisers  who  know  the  technique  of  revolution  have 
been  unaware  of  this  one-time  obstacle  to  their  drive  for  power;  or 
that  thev  would  not  thus  (meaning,  by  seeking  to  put  over  H  J. 
Res  555  or  S  J  Res.  286)  try  so  expertly  further  to  sabotage  (from 
the  States'  point  of  view)  the  militia  in  advance? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to  point  out  this  dictator- 
ship squeeze  play  and  to  indicate  why  Congress  should  not  per- 
mit it  to  proceed  any  further;  and,  perhaps,  also  why  Congress 
should  correct  the  part  of  it  already  perpetrated;  that  is.  In  June 
1933,  when  the  States'  militia  organizations  were  nationalized 

DO  THE   STATES    NOW,    l.N    A    REALLY    EFFECTIVE    SE.N.SE     HAVE    A    NATIONAL 

GUARD   OR    MIUTIA? 

A  new  element  was  added  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1933.  to  the 
definition  of  what  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of. 
That  new  element  was  "the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States." 
The  definition  continued  to  carry,  as  It  had  done  before,  "the  Na- 
tional Guard  while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States  "  The  same 
act  by  another  .section,  "hereby  established  •  •  *  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States."  It  seems  that  this  group  which,  on 
paper,  consists  of  two  agencies.  Is  composed  of  substantially  the 
same  men.  ",The  National  Guard  of  each  State"  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  militia  having  certain  qu:tlificatlons  "and 
federally  recognized  as  hereinafter  provided."  Tlien.  In  the  next 
paragraJDh,  "the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  "  is  described 
as  consisting  of  "those  federally  recognized  National  Guard  units' 
who  have  been  appointed  or  enlisted  "In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided."  (Title  10.  U.  S.  C.  A  ,  sec  2; 
title  32.  use   A  ,  sees    4,  4a,  and  4b.) 

There  is  In  section  4a.  Just  referred  to,  a  provl.so.  "That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  except  when  ordered  thereto 
m  accordance  with  law.  and.  in  time  of  peace,  they  shall  be  ad- 
ministered armed  uniformed,  equipped  and  trained  in  their  status 
as  the  National  Ciuard  of  the  several  States"  This  seems  like  a 
bow  to  the  original  intent  of  what  the  militia  or  National  Guard 
should  t>e  and  to  the  constitutional  provision  placintr  them  under 
authority  of  the  States  for  training  purposes  But  the  real  ques- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  States'  militia  organizations  against 
a  Federal  grab  for  all  power  would  be  this:  In  ca.«e  of  a  conflict  of 
orders  to  a  certain  mlUtla  organization  from  the  President  and  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  which  must  the  men  follow?  Or  it  might 
not  even  come  to  that,  for  if  they  are  away  for  training  in 
peacetimes  under  Federal  control,  the  State  simply  has  no  mlUtia. 
Under  the  general  principles  of  the  superiority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  powers  over  those  of  the  States  In  matters  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  authority,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Presidents  orders  would  control  over  those  of  the 
Governor,  even  though  the  mllltla  had  not  been  called  into  Fed- 
eral service  under  one  of  the  statutory  provisions. 

A  very  reputable  legal  work,  namely.  Corpus  Juris  Secundum, 
after  describing  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  newly 
created  bv  the  act  of  June  15.  1933,  as  above  set  out.  says:  This 
changes  the  previous  composition  in  that  it  makes  the  National 
Guard  a  part  of  the  Armv.  while  under  the  previous  enactments  it 
was  a  part  thereof  only  while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  other  times  It  was  merely  a  State  organization'  (6  C    J    S. 

330    spc    6 ) 

Even  when  the  National  Guard  Is  not  formally  called  Into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  it  might  be  that  the  Pre.sident  efTer- 
tlvely  Is  Its  Commander  In  Chief.  If  so.  there  Is  nothing  lacking 
now  for  a  complete  dictatorship  set-up.  The  constitutional  provi- 
sion is  that  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States"  (Constitution  art  II.  .sec  2.  clause  1)  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  "The  President  is  thus,  in  like  manner,  made  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  SUtes  at  aU 


times,  and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  mllltla  only  when  called  Into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States"  (7t>^n.sori  v  Sat/re  (V« 
1895).  158  U  S  109.  115).  But  neither  of  these  statements  of  the 
law  shows  deflnltelv  what  the  conclusion  must  bi\  under  the  present 
statute,  as  to  the  President's  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
what  mav  or  mav  not  be  a  State  mllltla.  There  would  seem  to  be 
at  least  two  possible  decisions:  (I)  That  the  same  men  who  com- 
pose the  National  Guard  of  the  States  are  also  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States;  hence  the  President  Is  their  Commander  In 
Chief  (leaving,  of  course,  the  clear  Inference,  even  if  It  were  not 
stated,  that  there  Is  really  no  State  militia  or  National  Guard); 
or  (2)  that  the  Constitution  clearly  contemplates  a  separate  and. 
In  peacetimes.  Independent  State  mllltla.  hence  any  law  which 
would  deprive  It  of  that  status  (even  though  Indirectly  through 
nurglng  it  Into  a  newly  created  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States)  IS  unconstitutional  and  void.  If  we  are  not  sure  In  ad- 
vance that  the  final  decision  would  be  No  2  of  these  possible  views, 
then  our  protection  from  dictatorship,  by  reason  of  the  States' 
mllltla  organizations,  is  very  shadowy  Indeed 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  worry  now  abtiut  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  give  the  Executive  power  to  call  the  mllltla  Into  na- 
tional service  "for  training"  if  the  National  Guard  or  mllltla  of 
the  States  already  has  been  embezzled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  reasons  are:  (1)  It  Is  much  easier.  In  what  has  been  a  democ- 
racy, to  slip  into  a  dictatorship.  If  It  can  be  done.  In  the  begin- 
ning, through  the  forms  of  democracy— legislative  action,  popular 
approval,  etc;  (2)  Congress  might  not  wish  Ui  pass  this  clearly 
unconstitutional  legislation  if  that  element  is  called  to  Its  atten- 
tion; and  (3)  Congress — the  peoples  protection  against  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  dictatorship — might  conclude  to  restore  to  the 
States  the  mllltla  which  the  Constitution  clearly  Intended  should 
belong  "to  the  States,  respectively,"  always  during   jieacetlmes. 

INTERESTING     OMISSION       (?)      IN     LEGISLATION     PROPt«ED     FOR     CALLING 
NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  STATES  INTO  FEDERAL  SERVICE  "FOR  TRAINING" 

It  Is  not  a  little  Interesting  to  note  that  the  words  "for  train- 
ing "  do  not  appear  In  the  latest  of  the  proposed  enactments  giving 
the  President  plenary  power  to  call  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States  into  Federal  service  at  this  time.  However,  these  words  are 
prominent  In  the  sales  talk  by  which  the  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  sell  this  plan  to  the  public.  Many  newspaper  stories  carried 
this  idea  prominently  at  about  the  time  House  Joint  Resolution  555 
was  Introduced  and  following  the  President  s  renewal  of  his  sug- 
gestion for  power  to  call  the  States'  National  Guard  units  Into  Fed- 
eral service  at  this  time.  Among  other  places,  stories  of  this  kind 
were  on  the  front  pages  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  13. 
1940.  and  the  Wa.>^hlngton  TImes-IIcrald  of  July  13.  1940 

On  July  30.  1940,  Gen  Geor^ie  C  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
In  tiie  name  of  the  War  Department,  urged  the  necesflty  "that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  recruited  up  to  full  strength  and  seasoned  and  trained  as 
rapidly  as  po.sslble"  The  President.  In  his  message  of  July  29. 
1940.  transmitting  to  the  Senate  the  proposed  Joint  resolution, 
which  became  Senate  Joint  Resolution  286.  said:  •••••!  am 
therefore  transmitting  herewith  legislation  that.  If  enacted,  will 
enable  me  to  order  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  St,ates  to 
active  service  for  such  period  of  Intensive  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  raise  Its  efficiency  to  a  point  comparable  with  that  of 
our  small  Regular  Establishment." 

Could  It  be  possible  that  the  propagators  of  this  legislation  to 
popularize  the  federalization  of  the  National  Guard,  which  the 
Constitution  Intended  should  belong  "to  the  States  re.spec.ively," 
have  been  fully  aware  all  along  that  It  Is  squarely  unconstitutional 
to  employ  the  mllltla.  that  is.  the  National  Guard.  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  training  (Constitution,  art  I.  sec  8.  clause  16); 
but  that  they  are  attemptliiR  insidiously  to  get  the  conRref slonal 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  scheme  regardless  of  any  doubts  which 
they,  the  said  propagators,  may  have  as  to  Its  constltutlonairy? 

NOTING    THE    ANTAEAN    CHARACTER    OF    THIS    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  progress  of  this  measure  may  be  enllghu  nlng  If  we  cist  the 
scientific  eye  cf  dissolution  upon  It.  At  the  end  of  his  May  31 
message  to  the  Senate,  the  President  recommended:  "That  befors 
adjournment  this  Congress  grant  me  the  authority  to  call  Into 
active  service  such  portion  of  the  National  Guard  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  cur  position  of  neutrality  and  to  saltguard 
the  national  defense.  •  *  V"  Accordingly.  ConKressman  May, 
chairman  f)f  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House,  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  555  In  Its  original  form  When  It 
came  out  of  the  committee,  among  a  few  slight  changes,  there  were 
added,  as  of  June  10,  the  words,  "and  training."  making  the  In- 
troductory part  of  the  resolution  read:  "That  If.  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  the  present  Con- 
gress is  not  m  session  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  a  national 
emergency  arises  requiring  the  u.se  and  training  of  troops  In  excess 
of  tho.se  of  the  Regular  Army."  etc 

This  matter  next  "broke"  upon  public  attention  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Senate.  July  29.  transmitting  the  proposed 
Joint  resolution  which  became  Senate  Joint  Resolution  280.  In- 
troduced by  Chairman  Sheppard.  of  the  Senates  Military  Affairs 
Committee  providing:  "That  during  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1942  the  President  be.  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  order  Into  the 
active  mllltarv  service  of  the  United  States. '  etc  Thus,  without  any 
if;  and  ands'  or  the  necessity  of  giving  any  reason  of  any  kind 
foi  using  It.  the  plenary  power  Is  to  be  given  "hereby  "  to  the 
President  to  "order  Into  active  military  .service  all  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 
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Erery  time  this  proposal  touches  lt«  mother  earth  the  White 
House,  it  ctmes  b!\ck  wuh  renewfxl  8t.reni,'th  and  more  i:i  the  form 
of  a  dictator  3  ukase,  the  imperial  c-der  ot  a  czar  Like  Ht-rcuies 
of  Grefk  mythology.  slayiiiK  the  Libyan  plant.  Antaeu.s.  ii  may  be 
necessary  for  Congress.  If  it  Is  to  stifle  this  further  pro^'iess  of  uui 
dictatorship,  to  prevent  this  measure  agiiin  coming  into  cor.taci 
with  the  White  HuUJie.  Antaeus  long  had  been  an  Invmcio'e 
wrestJer  because  his  strength  wa.s  renewed  every  time  he  touched 
the  earth,  his  mother,  until  Hercules  strangled  him  whUe  holding 
him  off  the  ground 

EXPERT    PrBLICrrT    TXCHNIQITI    E^TDrNT 

The  emergence  upon  the  public  view  of  this  questionable  propo- 
sition to  federalize  our  militla  "fcr  training"  bears  the  expert  .stamp 
of  that  gentle  InfUtratlon  method,  the  stalking  and  shopping  tech- 
nique of  the  modern  supersalesmen  who  are  execuf.velzlng  our 
Government.  This  stalking  and  stopping  technique  Is  worked  thus: 
Its  perpetrators  Immobilize  the  people's  interest  In  the  subject  being 
marketed  by  a  quick  start  In  the  beginning  of  Its  public  incuba- 
tion; then  stop  until  the  first  flare  of  Interf-st  or  opposition  has 
died:  and,  a  short  time  later,  advance  to  the  objective  while  the 
wearied  interest  of  the  would-be  sophisticates  among  the  public — 
being  -bored"  with  rmything  they  gave  half  a  thought  to  last  week- 
Is  somewhat  ofTguard  The  evolvemcnt.  in  the  present  Instance,  of 
thl-s  now  common  pattern  Is  evident  from  what  already  has  been 
said  here  and  from  a  careful  view  of  the  chronoSo^^y  of  events 
making  up  the  record  of  this  .scheme  based  upon  the  hope  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  each  will  be  .=o  gullible  as  to  father  such 
unconstitutional  procedure  as  calling  the  National  Guard  Into  Fed- 
eral service  "for  training  " 

The  history  of  this  legislation  Is: 

Recommendation  by  President  that  he  be  given  authority  (Mes- 
■a^e  to  Senate.  CoNCRrssi'NAL  Rrr.'P.D.  May  31.  1040.  p    TJtH2  ) 

Hf'Use  Joint  Resolution  566.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Mat, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hotise.  (CoN- 
cmtssmsM.  Ricohd.  June  3.  1940.  p.  7-;33  ) 

Letter  from  Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York,  urging  grantins;  of 
authority  to  President  to  call  National  Guard  Into  active  service. 
(C<^>NGRESSiONAL  Record.  June  4,  1940.  p    7460  ) 

Remarks  '.n  House  on  Hiuse  J  ant  Rebulutiun  555.  (Congres- 
noN.*i,  Record.  June  10,  1940    p    7877). 

Article  by  John  G  Norrts  in  Washington  (D  C.)  Post  rolatUe  to 
President  Roosevelt's  request  for  authority  to  call  out  National 
Guard  under  certain  circumst  iices  (Ajipendlx  of  the  Congris- 
BioN.\i.  Record.  June  10.  1940.  p    7877) 

Whit."  House  announcement  of  July  12  1940.  per  newspaper  f-tories 
of  the  following  day  such  as  above-mentioned  stories  in  July  13, 
1940,  edltioiis  of  Washington  Times-Herald  and  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

President's  message  to  Senate  recommending  that  further  legis- 
lative authority  be  given  so  as  to  enable  him  to  order  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  to  active  service  for  "such  period  of 
Intensive  training"  as  may  be  necessary,  etc.  (Congressional 
Record.  July  29,  1940,  pp.  9«34.  »635  (including  the  proposed  Joint 
ret-olu; lon»  » 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  286.  introduced  by  Senator  Sheppard. 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  (Con- 
BREssioN.*!,   Rbcord.  July  30.    1940.   p    9684  ) 
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LETTER  FROM   CHARLES   E    GIBSON.   OF   THOM.\STON,   GA. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  southerners  are  new 
dealers,  as  Is  evident  from  a  letter  received  this  morning  from 
Thomaston,  Ga.     It  reads: 

DEMCXTIACT'S    LAST   STAND 

When  we  think  of  outstanding  examples  of  heroism— of  battles 
wa^ed  at  fearful  odds — four  In  particular  irmr.ed lately  occur  to 
our  m:nds  The  Spartan  defen.se  at  Therinc  pylao.  tlie  ch.iri^e  of  th..' 
U^'ht  Brigade  at  Balaklava.  the  detense  of  the  Alamo,  and  Custer's 
last  battle  with  the  Indians  in  Montana.  There  are  others  no 
les.^  famotis.  but   there  Isn  t   room  fcr  a!! 

Thinking  of  Custer  s  last  stand  reminds  me  of  another,  and 
that  is  our  problem  today  "Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
rt-nowned  than  war.'  and  a  victory  achieved  in  time  of  peace  may 
avert  a  senseless  war  You  may  riri.cule  this  statement  If  you 
will,  but  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless  We  are  making  our  last  stand 
for  civil  hl>erty  today — that  is.  if  we  la<o  When  civil  liberty  falls 
religious  freedom  dies  with  It.  and  our  blood-bought  heritage  wUl 
be  swept   away. 


President  Roosevelt  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  ia 
sadly  lacking  in  weight.  In  support  of  that  statement  I  Invite 
your  attention  to  the  record.  Just  a  casual  survey  of  that  record 
will  Bliow; 

1.  That  he  has  abeolutely  no  regard  for  his  word. 

2    That  he  has  shown  an  Inveterate  hostility  to  the  press. 

3.  That  he  has  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  That   he  has  attempted  to   dominate  Congrress 

5  That  he  seeks  to  silence  all  opinions  not  in  harmony  with  his 

own 

6  That   he  is  an   Incurable  spendthrift. 

7.  That  Commissar  Wallace  h.is  enslaved  agriculture. 

8.  That   Commi.ssur   Lewis    has   demoralized    labor. 

9.  That  Commissar  Madden   hx-  disrupted   Indu.stry. 

10  That  he — the  President — has  faU-ly  smothered  himsell  with 
radicals 

11  That  he  has  debauched  the  electorate. 

12  That  he  buys  some,  intimidates  others,  and  meddles  with  all. 

13  That,  for  the  third  time,  he  plans  to  buy  the  Presidency. 

14  That  his  record  is  an  endless  chain  of  'emergencies  '"• 

15  That  hl.s  compulsory  registration  bill  Is  more  political  than 
otherwise. 

16.  That  such  a  sickening  performance  doesn't  merit  an  encore 

In  other  words,  he  is  forever  chasing  after  something  new.  and 
entirely  t<K5  much  of  It  Is  wTong  Human  nature  Is  fallible  and  we 
all  make  mistake.-,  but  these  blunders  of  his  are  plain  habit 

After  nearly  8  years  of  meddling  and  muddling,  the  problem  nuts 
that  he  wa.s  going  to  crack — unemployment,  agriculture,  a  balanced 
Budget,  and  mushrooming  bureaus — are  problems  still. 

Eight  years  Is  long  enough--ln  fact,  altogether  too  long — to  dabble 
with  the  destinies   of   132.000,000  people. 

Charles  E    Gtbson. 


What  of  the  Draft? 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BATTLE  CUEEK  (MICH  )  ENQUIRER  AND 

NEWS 


Mr.  SHAf^R  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Battle  Creek    Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News: 

(From  the  Battle  Creek   (Mich.)    Enquirer  and  News) 

WHAT  OF  THE  DE.^rT'' 

The  objection  to  the  conscription  plan  at  Washington  Is  that  we 
seem  to  be  going  about  the  business  backward— to  be  inviting  the 
very  difficulties  we  say  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

If  there  is  any  difference  of  cpinlcn  in  this  country  about  having 
trained  nien.  and  pnGugb  trained  mm.  to  defi-nd  the  country, 
those  who  take  the  opposite  are  too  small  In  number  to  need  notice. 

Where  there  Is  arcumenl  over  this  conscrlptlcn  proposal,  the  argu- 
ment does  not  arise  over  objection  to  a  sound  national-defense 
policy,  cr  objection  to  a  universal  call  to  the  defense  when  the  call 
is  neoded  and  when  It  can  be  answered  effectively. 

But  there  are  two  objections  now. 

One  IS  that  a  mystery  hangs  over  the  matter.  Washington  Is 
te'iling  the  country  too  much  cr  too  little — too  much  about  the 
dangers  which  Washington  seems  to  knew  but  whi.h  the  people 
(Whose  sons  and  whose  property  wUl  make  up  the  de.'ense)  don't 
knew,  too  little  about  the  facts  which  would  Ju-^tUy  the  excitement 
and  nervousness  at  Washington. 

That's  one  objection.  This  is  still  a  d(?lnocracy.  The  people  feel 
that  if  they  accept  conscription  they  are  entitled  to  do  it  them- 
selves, of  their  own  deliberate  will — and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
know  Just  why  they  are  doing  it. 

They  dont  know  that  yet 

The  other  objection  is  the  backward  action  of  the  proposal. 

We  are  for  mililery  training  as  an  avoidance  of  wa*'c.  confusion, 
sacriflce.  We  train  men  that  they  may  not  lote  their  lives  and 
th'ir  ftght  by  going  untrained  against  men  who  are  trained. 

As  to  their  willingness  to  go  when  the  need  arises—  as  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  country  to  send  them  and  support  them — there  Is  no 
qu'  stion. 

The  only  place  where  Mr.  Bryan  was  viTong  when,  as  a  profotind 
pacifist,  he  said  a  million  men  would  spring  to  arms  In  this  country 
overnight  in  case  of  need  wi\s  in  his  limitation  of  the  number. 

Not   a   million — but   millions. 

But  they  would  be  unarmed,  and  therefore  InefTective  They 
cou'.dn't  save  the  cause  and  they  couldn't  save  themselves. 

So.  we  btlleve  in  training — adequate,  thorough.  And  In  such 
numtx>rs  £s  may  guarantee  safety.  Coupled  with  this  we  believe — 
the  responsible  opinicn  among  us  believes — In  the  universal  resporuBl- 
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blUty  of  citizenship:  In  the  obligation  owned  by  every  one  of  us  to 
serve  the  country  according  to  its  needs  and  his  ability 

But  not  to  be  called  hastily,  unnecessarily,  iiu  ffectlvely — and  not 
be  called  without  full  knowledge  to  us  of  the  necessity  and  the 
method  of  meeting  it. 

The  same  duty  which  makes  all  of  us  liable  to  call  Is  Joined  to  the 
right  of  fro-^  cltlzen>hip  that  we  be  fully  consulted  as  to  the  reasons 
and  the  purposes  which  take  possession  of  our  lives  and  proj^rty. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  situation  now  (including  all  that  we 
know  of  England  8  dire  peril  as  Mr.  Stim.son  states  it,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  perilous  outlooks  as  the  President  suggests  them)  is 
Joined  to  the  apparent  fact  that  If  a  million  men  were  called  to 
arms  next  week  or  next  month,  they  couldn't  be  trained  There 
would  not  be  the  clothes  or  the  equipment  or  the  personnel  to 
make    their   training    possible. 

And  so.  invoking  universal  draft  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  un- 
readiness,   we    should    be    running   headlong   into    uiireadlness 

Why  not  do  the  first  things  first?  Why  not  have  a  plan  and  a 
program  and  a  procedure —instead  of  having  so  much  excitement 
and  emotion  over  something  that   is  not  fully  explained? 

If  Washington  knows  stunclhing  that  we  don't  know,  which 
something  puts  ha'sie  above  every  other  con.sideration  and  justi- 
fies the  disruption  of  our  national  life  In  the  procesKcs  of  a 
universal  service  call,  why  doesn't  Washington  say  fully  what  that 
somethinc  is'' 

If  at  Wa.shington  there  is  some  dire  fact  which  Is  due  to  pop 
out  at  us  later  and  clarify  the  present  mystery  as  to  why  we 
should  be  doing  s<^'methlng  that  Canada  has  not  yet  done,  though 
Canada  has  been  at  war  these  several  months-  If  WashlngUm 
expects  to  be  able  to  show  us.  at  some  oiher  time,  the  reasons 
not  .«;hown  us  new  for  rushing  unprepared  into  the  universal  draft 
for  preparedness  -what's  Washington's  excuse  lor  not  telling  ua 
now? 

This  newspaper  believes  In  getting  ready  when  we  know  what  we 
are  getting  ready  for-  in  whatever  that  may  mean  for  any  of  us  In 
contributii'ti  of  whatever  we  have  to  contribute 

But  this  newspaper  has  never  seen  a  big  Job  that  could  be  done 
successfully  through  excitement  and  emotion — without  a  systematic 
plan  calmly  earned  out. 

If  this  were  the  time,  if  the  needs  were  convincing.  If  the  uses 
were  practical,  for  universal  conscription,  this  newspaper  would 
be  for  it 

In  addition,  this  newspaper  could  be  for  universal  military  train- 
ing for  youth  In  lime  of  peace  But  the  pur{xjses  would  have  to  be 
right  the  conditions  would  have  to  be  right  and.  above  all,  the 
leadership  would  have  to  be  right. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  leadership  free  of  emotion,  free  from  the 
lure  of  adventure,  free  from  the  passion  for  dramatics  It  would 
have  to  be  a  leadership  profoundly  and  reverently  and  reliably 
dedicated  to  the  American  system  and  a  rf^OKnition  of  the  fact 
that  sovereignty  rests  in  the  people,  not  elsewhere 

This  Is  the  question  which  comes  now  in  this  proposal  for  uni- 
versal conscription  Have  the  people  t)een  told  the  reasons  for  it? 
Is  their  authority  being  fully  consulted?  Is  something  concealed? 
What  Is  It?  If  the  reasons  not  yet  explained  constitute  a  valid 
reaM3n  for  it — are  we  ready  for  it?  Are  we  ready  to  put  it  into  use 
without  the  very  penalties  of  unpreparedness  which  we  are  seeking 
to  avoid?     Have  we  not  something  to  do  first? 

Are  we  not  proreedinp  on  emotion  rather  than  plan? 

And  what  Is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  emotion? 


To  What  Kind  of  an  Organization  Do  You  Belong? 
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Mr,  HOFFT^IAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  do  you  believe  that,  in 
order  to  get  or  to  hold  a  job,  you  should  pay  me?  Do  you 
think  that  I  should  have  the  power  to  charce  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  work  In  a  factory?  Is  it  your  idea  that,  bo- 
fore  you  and  your  fellow  citizens  can  go  about  your  daily 
tasks,  makinR  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  protect  you 
and  your  neighbors,  your  homes,  from  foreign  inva.-^ion  or 
from  enemies  from  within,  you  must  join  the  Elk.s,  the 
Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the 
Lutheran,  or  the  Catholic  Church?  Of  course  not,  you 
reply. 

Nevertheless,  certain  labor  organizations  are  insisting  that 
all  manufacturers  must  sign  contracts  for  a  closed  shop. 
That  means  that  only  those  who  belong  to  those  particular 
umons  can  work  in  those  factories.  Of  course,  such  an  idea 
is  not  only  un-American   but   it  is  unjubt   and  it   enables 


criminal  racketeers  to  collect  and  use  for  their  own  pur- 
poses a  part  of  the  wages  of  honest  woikingmen. 

Not  only  is  the  idea  and  practice  that  only  those  who  be- 
long to  a  certain  orpanization  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
working  unjust,  but  all  too  often  those  organizations  which 
Insist  upon  this  practice  are  at  the  mercy  of  Communists  and 
racketeers. 

Note  this  article  from  the  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Labor 
News,  under  date  of  August  2.  1940.     It  is  as  follows: 

C.    I.    O      HIRES    H*RRT    AMCS    TO    ORCANITIE — WILL    HEAD    CONSTRUCTION 
WORKrnS'    VNION    IN    V^•ATNF    CorNTT    AREA 

DcTEorr. —  Members  of  the  C  I  O  will  be  pit  a.'^d  to  know  that 
their  imported  State  Director  ShoUe.  of  jiarts  iniknown.  and  James 
B  Boyne,  Slate  dln-ctor  of  the  Construction  Workers'  Union  of  the 
C.  I  O.,  have  recently  employed  Harry  F  Ames,  dynr.miter.  thief, 
and  racketeer,  who  was  thrown  out  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  stealing  the  money  of  the  Building  Lalxirers  and  Hcxl 
Carriers'  Union  and  for  permitting  .sewer  contractors  of  D«'troit  to 
employ  members  of  the  union  at  a  wai;e  rate  less  than  that  set  up 
by  P  W  A  projects  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.for  which  his  asso- 
ciates were  thoroughly  convinced  he  to«jk  money  from  contractors. 

Before  coming  to  Detroit  Ames  did  a  stretch  in  pri.son  in  Indiana 
for  blowing  up  a  theater  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  In  an 
effort  to  help  .some  one  to  collect  from  an  insurance  company. 

Harry  Ames,  as  the  national  director  of  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union 
of  Detroit,  had  full  charge  of  all  receipts  and  expenses  An  Invt-s- 
tigatlon  of  his  books  by  other  local  olUcers  and  the  International 
revealed  that  among  the  things  the  money  of  the  union  was  spent 
for  during  Mr  Ames'  adminlstratiin  by  and  under  his  orders  were 
diamond  rings,  oil  stock  for  Mr  Ames,  land.scaping  for  his  home, 
rentals  for  his  summer  cottage,  money  for  his  motorboat,  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Ryma  Chemical  Co.,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  several 
saddle   horses. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  Ames  had  surreptitiously  spent 
and  diverted  to  his  own  account  and  expenses  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  prosecution  In  the  criminal 
courts,  he  made  a  "settlement"  with  the  local  union  for  $3,000. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  funds  of  the  local  union  were  so  com- 
pletely depleted  because  of  Ames'  raid  on  the  treasury  that  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  the  regular  running  expenses  of  the  union. 

Just  how  long  will  honest,  patriotic.  Christian  American 
workers  submit  to  this  kind  of  procedure? 


Air  Supremacy  Will  Decide  Battle  of  Britain  and 
Many  Future  Wars 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  warfare  now  waging  over 
Britain  will  decide  the  immediate  future  of  the  British  Lsles. 
If  one  belliperent  has  a  vastly  superior  air  force  to  another 
and  succeeds  in  stifling  the  enemy's  air  power,  it  means  suc- 
cess in  wars  as  they  are  fought  today.  To  talk  about  sending 
50  destroyers  to  England  and  to  state  that  it  may  well  mean 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat  Is  nonsense  if  the 
British  air  force  is  inferior  and  succumbs  to  that  of  the 
enemy. 

■We  should  proceed  with  a  well-planned  program  of  pilot 
training  and  aircraft  production  which  will  make  the  United 
States  supreme  in  the  air.  Training  of  the  National  Guard 
and  development  of  a  huge  standing  army  will  count  for  little 
if  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  air  force. 

The  following  newspaper  article  discusses  the  air  offensive 
over  Britain: 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  15.  1940J 

"AxL-AiR  War" — This  Is  the  Main  Bor-r.  ExprRTS  Sat 

(By  Maj    Alexander  P.  de  Sever.sky) 

The  spectacular  battle  raging  over  and  around  the  Brltl.sh  Isles  is 

not.  as  old-line  swlvei-chair  txp<'rts  have  led  the  public  to  b.lieve, 

a  preliminary  match.     It  i.s  the  main  bout.     The  action  is  generally 

regarded  as  the  prelude  to  an  invasion  or  some  other  grand  offensive 
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iDvolving  ground  troops  and  naval  craft.  But  It  Is  nothing  of  the 
•ort      What  we  are  watching  Is  the  authentic  big  push. 

A  more  realistic  understanding  of  the  air  battle  as  the  main 
bout  tinderllnes  the  absurdity  of  talk  about  saving  England 
by  contributing  50  American  destroyers.  The  Issue  Immediately 
at   stake   will   be   decided   without   the   Intercession    of   the   Navy. 

Those  who  have  failed  to  adjust  their  tactical  thinking  to  the 
realities  of  1940  take  It  for  granted  that  the  old  pattern  of  battle 
uul  be  followed  Wherefore  they  assume  the  stage  Is  merely  being 
set  for  a  regulation  war  of  mlle-by-mlle  conquest  They  are  able 
to  point  out.  truthfully,  that  even  In  the  recent  "blitzkriegs"  on  the 
European  continent  that  pattern  was  followed,  though  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  pace. 

SOMETHINO     MrW 

But  soon  It  should  become  apparent  that  something  new  and 
unique  Is  transpiring.  The  classic  all-air  battle  foreseen  by  a  few 
of  the  more  Imagmatlve  tacticians  has  become  a  fact.  When  the 
question  of  mastery  of  the  skies  over  the  British  Isles  and  their 
sea  approaches  Is  definitely  answered  by  the  course  of  the  present 
•uenal  Trafalgar,"  the  other  questions  will  t>e  minor  by  conuast. 

The  air  offensive  Is  developing  as  expected,  with  heavy  numerical 
advantage  on  the  challenger's  side  and  clean-cut.  qualitative  ad- 
VHUtage  on  the  defender's  side.  Nothing  has  happened  so  far.  ac- 
cording to  available  information,  to  Indicate  a  genuine  break 
through  of  British  defensive  lines  by  Ihe  Nazis  Not  until  Hitler  .s 
air  power  begins  to  Inflict  serious  dama^'e  In  the  interior  of  England 
in  dayilght  raids  with  relative  Immunity  will  there  be  justification 
for  alarm 

If  Great  Britain  should  lose  the  present  battle,  it  will  In  effect 
have  loat  the  war.  at  leaat  w)  far  as  the  mother  country  Is  concerned. 
Whether  the  vUrtora  then  decide  to  Invade  the  islands,  or  prefer 
Uj  lay  It  waste  ■ystematlcally  from  the  air  without  anything  more 
tlian  a  token  occupation  of  a  few  spots,  will  be  a  matter  of  detail, 
without  eMenttttl  mllltdry  alKnificartcc. 

Old-style  military  and  naval  men  are  simply  unable  to  assimilate 
the  startling  fact  that  land  and  sra  forces  have  become  mere 
onl(»kers  In  •  fateful  engagement  that  Btart<;d  In  the  air.  develops 
on  an  ever  larger  acale  in  the  air,  and  la  likely  to  be  fought  to  a 
decision  in  the  air. 


We  Rose  With  Roosevelt— Why  Wilt  With  Willkie? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15.  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  future  holds  for 
us  no  one  can  accurately  foretell. 

However,  the  seriousness  of  the  war  which  Is  now  raging 
In  Europe,  and  the  numerous  problems  which  will  be  con- 
fronting the  Congress  and  the  Government  for  the  next 
number  of  years,  regardless  of  who  wins  the  present  war, 
should  be  very  apparent,  not  only  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  to  the  average  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  things  to  be  done  during  this  period,  the  legislation 
to  be  adopted,  the  leadership  to  steer  the  ship  of  state,  the 
reaction  and  response  of  the  American  people  to  the  events 
which  He  ahead  in  the  struggle  t)etween  dictatorship  and 
democracy,  will.  In  my  judgment,  irrevocably  fashion  the 
pattern  of  life  to  which  we.  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children  will  of  necessity  conform. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propaganda  that  is  now  being 
carried  to  the  country  in  the  press,  and  otherwise,  daily, 
at>out  the  wonderful  ability  of  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr. 
Willkie,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts,  not  about  Willkie  as  he  was  when  he  used  to  wash 
dishes,  drive  cattle,  and  so  forth,  but  the  Willkie  as  he  is 
today,  which  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  carried  in  a 
magazine  entitled  "Dynamic  America,"  written  by  John 
Bauer,  which  article  I  am.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Inserting  herein,  believing  that  same  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record.  In  this  article  the 
writer  very  efficiently  portrays  the  lack  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  Willkie  to  meet  the  situation  which  I  have  just 
described,  and  the  type  of  leader  which  we  should  have. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  forget 
that  "We  had  it  hard  with  Harding,  cool  withCoolidge,  hungry 
With  Hoover,  and  rosy  with  Roosevelt." 


Wendell  Wnjjci»:    Thx  Rbttbucan  CAWDtDATB 
(By   John   Bauer) 

The  Republican  masses  were  probably  no  less  amazed  at  Mr. 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkle's  nomination  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency than  were  the  Democrats  While  he  has  been  an  Increas- 
ingly prominent  figure  during  recent  years  In  public  utility  and 
financial  circles,  his  fame  had  not  reached  the  plain  American 
voters — those  who  pUed  up  the  ll.OOO.CXX)  Roosevelt  majority  la 
1936  _ 

A  month  before  the  Philadelphia  convention  Mr  Willkie  was 
less  known  to  ordinary  business,  labor,  and  farmers  than  any 
other  candidate  nominated  by  a  major  party  since  the  Civil  War. 
His  meteoric  rise  to  the  Republican  nomination  Is  thus  most 
remarkable,  particularly  as  he  had  been  a  registered  Democrat 
only  2  years  before. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  nomination  require 
care  by  the  ordinary  voter  U)  consider  who  Mr  Willkie  really  is. 
what  he  Is,  and  whom  he  primarily  represents  in  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  That  he  Is  a  person  of  ability  there  Is  no 
doubt,  or  that  he  has  affability,  pensonality.  a  smile,  and  a  voice 
that  may  compete  successfully  with  the  most  famous  possessor 
of  those  qualities. 

But,  is  Mr  Willkie  really  qualified  fcr  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States'  The  next  4  years  will  be  crucial  ones  for  this  coun- 
try, both  as  to  internal  and  external  affairs.  Proper  Presidential 
leadership  will  be  of  utmost  importance.  This  involves  both  out- 
look and  seasoned  experience  aa  to  national  interest  and  welfare. 
Voters  must  ponder  particularly   the   foUowmg   three  que«tlorw: 

First  What  are  Mr  Willki<'>  basic  qualifications  In  training  and 
experience   lor  the   Pre.sidency? 

Second.  What  Is  his  personal  outlook  on  problems  with  which 
the  country  is  confronted? 

Third,  what  are  the  lnt«rp«t.i  which  have  been  backing  Mr  Willkie 
f  !id  brought  about  hu  nomination?  What  would  be  their  influence 
en  his  IPBder^hip  and  position  in  the  various  national  and  iiiterna- 
ilcnal  »»»ue»  that  will  require  determination  of  policy  and  admin- 
istration? 

I     BACKCnomfD  AHTJ  QrALXTICATIOWS 

The  voters  will  be  regaled  during  the  next  4  months  with  the 
extraordinary  busuuss  attributes  of  Mr  WiUkle  They  will  t)e  told 
Inces.santly  tl-.at  he  has  not  been  a  pollticl.iu  and  would  applv  busi- 
ness methods  to  the  Government.  He  will  be  glorified  as  a  great 
businessman—  needed  to  guide  the  country  at  this  critical  juncture 
with  the  same  ability  and  standards  as  he  devoted  to  the  private 
corporation  which  he  has  headed  since  1933. 

Because  of  this  Impending  enchantment,  it  Is  Important  to  in- 
quire into  Mr.  Wlllkle'8  background  which  is  said  to  qualify  him 
supremely  now  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is  he  really 
one  of  the  country's  great  businessmen?  What  is  his  record?  Ar^d. 
apart  from  private  business,  what  governmental  expjericnce  has  he 
had  to  attest  suitable  leadership  at  this  time  of  national  urgency? 

His  preutility  career 

As  to  his  experience  with  private  business,  this  adds  up  to  prac- 
tically nothing  so  far  as  direct  development  or  operation  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  is  concerned  Mr  Willkie  Is  rather  young,  only  48. 
He  had  an  excellent  family  background  as  to  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  public  tr.tere.sts  As  a  student  in  Indiana  University  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  liberal. 

After  craduatlon  in  1913  he  started  as  a  teacher,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  educational  field  for  the  law  becau-^e.  it  has  been  stated. 
he  wanted  more  money  than  teaching  would  provide.  Here  has 
doubtless  been  an  emotional  conflict  between  liberal  impulses  and 
business  actualities  I  have  known  other  young  liberals  to  bt-come 
public-utility  lawyers 

Mr  WUlkle  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  in  1916  and  practiced 
for  a  time  with  his  father.  During  this  period  he  has  been  reported 
as  representing  successfully  a  labor  group  against  an  injuncti<in  in 
a  picketing  case  In  1919  he  moved  to  Akron.  Ohio,  and  became  a 
rapidly  rising  corporation  lawyer  In  1929  he  went  to  New  York  C;ty 
as  co-counsel  for  the  Commonwealth  &  Sc.uthcm  Ccrporatlon.  In 
1933  he  was  elected  president,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the 
affairs  of  this  huce  public-utility  holding  company  system 
Heading  the  Commontrealth   <t-   Southern 

VThcn  Mr.  Willkie  became  a&scclated  with  Commonwealth  & 
Southern,  this  public-utility  empire  had  already  been  established. 
Whoever  the  business  gemtis  may  have  been  that  built  up  the  sys- 
tem, it  was  not  Mr   Wilikle. 

Furthermore,  he  headed  the  top-holding  company  which  by  Itself 
was  not  an  operating  enterprise  It  controlled  the  operating  sub- 
sidiaries, and  each  had  its  own  president  and  other  official  set-up. 
and  each  actually  conducted  the  business  within  its  own  domain. 
He  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  physical  properties  and  opera- 
tion, and  has  had  only  casual  contact  with  the  actual  business  of 
the  far-flung  optratlng  units 

Mr  Willkie  contributed  nothing  In  producing  a  great  industry. 
He  is  not  an  Ediscn  who  fathered  basic  inventions  upon  which  the 
electric  Industry  has  been  erected  He  is  not  a  Charlie  Schwab  who 
built  up  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  He  1.-;  not  a  Henry  Ford 
who  through  his  own  genius  created  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  Is  not 
a  Hill  or  a  Harnman  He  is  not  a  businessman  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  the  great  bu.sines.s  leaders  of  the  country 

Mr.  Willkie  was  brought  to  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  be- 
cause of  his  engaging  and  effective  personality.  After  the  empire 
bad  been  built  up,  especially  after  the  1929  financial  storm  whea 
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water-logged  utility  systems  were  tottering,  someone  was  badly  i 
needed  to  handle  public  relations  Mr.  WUlkle's  personal  qualities, 
plus  his  being  a  Democrat  in  1933,  fitted  the  situation.  His  Job 
as  president  was  primarily  to  present  in  favorable  public  light  the 
interests  of  Commonwealth  tc  Southern,  to  keep  the  empire  In- 
tact against  the  forces  of  collapse  which  had  already  reached  the 
InsuU  system  and  were  threatening  other  grossly  overcapitalized 
holding  company   organizations. 

Accomplishments  for  the  system 

Mr  Willkie  has  done  an  excellent  Job  for  Commonwealth  is 
Southern.  Tills  has  included,  first,  smoothing  out  the  political 
relations  of  the  system  companies  In  the  various  States  and  com- 
munities. Second,  presenting  the  system  attractively  before  the 
public  nt  large  through  discussions  and  appearances  before  govern- 
mental groups  Tliird.  opposing  the  advance  of  municipal  owner- 
ship within  the  Commonwealih  &  Southern  territory.  Fourth, 
obstructing  T  V  A  In  its  power  program  and  other  regional  devel- 
opments Fifth  selling  the  Tennessee  properties  to  the  public  for 
about  $25,000  000  more  than  their  Intrinsic  fair  value — on  the  basis 
of  their  special  nuisance  value  to  T,  V.  A.  In  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Winkle's  obstruction   tactics 

All  this  was  fine  for  Commonwealth  &  Southern  during  a  difn- 
cult  period,  and  has  left  the  system  today  with  rather  generally 
recognized  respectability  Mr.  Willkie  did  a  swell  Job  of  handling 
public  relations  for  his  company,  but  his  experience  has  not  been 
that  of  a  great  businessman  Hl«  work  has  been  primarily  that 
of  an  ingenious,  clever,  and  »*ucre«sful  defence  lawyer  of  a  public- 
utility  holding  company  system  which,  except  for  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  efforts,  might  have  encountered  grave  dimculties  in  main- 
taining Its  position  against   the  forces  of  national  progress 

Mr  Willkies  Bccrmplishments  must  be  considered  particularly  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  when  he  took  the  presidency  the  system 
was  one  of  the  most  waterlogged  or  overcapitalized  In  the  country 
Acccrding  to  analyds  baxed  upon  figures  reptjried  by  the  Fedrral 
Power  Ccmml^sicn  for  the  year  1933,  the  gro*s  hook  values  of  the 
Commcnwcalth  »c  Southern's  electric  properties  amounted  to  about 
•815  per  customer  This  compares  with  about  15*0  per  customer 
for  the  22  largest  holding-company  systems  in  the  country,  and  with 
a  maximum  of  about  8300  per  customer  that  would  be  reasonably 
Justified  on  the  grounds  of  prudent  investment.  Practically  all  the 
22  systems  were  overcapitalized,  but  only  1  exceeded  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  The  latter  even  topped  Associated  Gas  St  Electric. 
Whose  fiagrant  overcapitalization  has  been  a  matter  of  nauseous 
notoriety,' 

Mr.  Winkle's  principal  Job  as  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Sc 
Southern  was  thus  to  represent  and  defend  a  sy.'^tem  whose  capitali- 
zation build-up  could  not  be  Justified.  He  did  not  create  the  over- 
capitalization, but  he  has  successfully  supjKirted  it.  In  so  doing  he 
has  helped  to  obfu.scate  the  general  situation  in  the  country,  and 
especially  to  obstruct  the  advancement  of  the  great  projects  which 
were  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  This  is  his  un- 
varnished record  as  a  businessman.  It  Is  for  the  voters  to  decide 
how  this  experience  aptly  qualifies  him  for  the  Presidency  of  the 

United  States. 

No  participation  in  Government 

Apart  from  private  business,  what  has  been  Mr.  WUlkle's  ex- 
perience In  direct  governmental  affairs?  Has  he  ever  been  con- 
cerned actively  in  the  development  of  public  policies?  Has  he  come 
to  grijjs  with  the  economic  problems  of  the  country  at  large?  Has 
he  had  legislative  or  administrative  experience  In  Government?  Has 
he  ever  been  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  government  except  as  the 
Interests  of  his  private  clients  have  been  affected  In  lltlgaticn? 
Has  he  ever  represmted  In  any  Important  matter  the  public  interest 
against  private  claims?  .....  , 

The  answer  Is  glaringly  obvious.  It  may  be  that  Mr  WiUkle  s  spe- 
cial abilities  heretofore  exercised  exclusively  fcr  the  benefit  of  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern,  or  other  corporate  clients,  might  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  zeal  and  effectiveness  to  the  affairs  of  the  American 
people  This  however,  would  be  unsupported  assumption,  a  fervent 
hope  but  not  a  sensible  probability.  In  the  light  of  his  actual 
experience  and  activities,  either  as  a  corporation  lawyer  or  as  presi- 
dent of  Commonwealth  &  Southern.  Mr.  Willkie  Is  a  poor  bet  as 
a  progressive  leader  fur  the  UnlUKi  States  at  this  time. 

II.  OLTLOOK   ON   PtTBLIC   PROBLEMS 

As  to  Mr  WUlkle's  attitude  on  national  questions,  internal  and 
external  nothing  ven'  definite  can  be  said  One  can  only  imply 
from  his"  past  activities  and  associations,  and  from  his  limited  pub- 
lished  statements  ,        ^  ^  j     .. 

As  to  past  connections.  Mr  Willkie.  as  already  presented,  has 
been  engaged  exclusively  In  representing  private  interests,  mostly 
against  irovernmental  policies  established  through  national  legisla- 
tion This  at  lea.st  indicates  that  In  any  basic  conflict  between 
public  and  private  interests,  his  Influence  will  lean  to  the  private 
side  He  ran  hardlv  be  expected  to  lead  forcefully  on  lines  of  public 
welfare  where  conflicting  private  Interests  are  involved  Can  he 
thus  be  selected  as  the  national  leader  for  the  crucial  years  ahead"* 

As  to  his  public  statements.  Mr  Willkie  has  naturally  limited 
himself  to  generalities  which  can  mean  anythlnR  to  any  voter.  He 
expressed  broad  approval  to  the  New  Deal  measures,  but  thinks 
thev  have  been  carried  to  extreme,  especially  by  the  administrative 


'  For  the  flnanclal  distortions  of  the  principal  publlc-utnity  hold- 
ing-company systems,  see  Bauer  St  Gold,  the  Electric  Power  Industry, 
part  II  V Harper  6i  Bros..  1939). 


agencies.  But  he  also  has  stated  that  the  issue  In  the  forthcoming 
campaign  is  clear  and  simple — opposing  or  supporting,  the  New 
Deal  Certainly  as  the  Republican  candidate,  and  presumably  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  would  thus  largely  undo  what  the 
New  Deal  has  done. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  (a)  Mr  Willkie  has  liberal  Impulses 
for  public  welfare,  but  (bi  has  been  associated  too  closely  with  the 
reactionary  sides,  and  (c)  has  not  had  occasion  to  give  close  con- 
sideration to  fundamental  matters  of  public  interest.  Hence  hla 
position  has  been  evasive  and  even  contradictory. 

Look  at  the  vital  internal  problem  of  the  country — mass  unem- 
ployment Mr  Willkie  has  stated  that  if  private  business  cannot 
furnish  Jobs  for  everybody,  other  means  must  be  used.  Tills  sounds 
like  the  New  Deal  But  he  has  al.so  stated  that  private  business 
must  be  relieved  from  taxes  and  rct^trictlve  regulation — and  that 
then  it  will  be  able  to  expand,  prosper,  and  furnish  the  needed  Jobs. 
He  thus  Joins  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  public  utilities,  bankers,  and 
practically  all  big  business,  in  demanding  that  the  Government  re- 
tire from  the  economic  field  and  leave  buslnes.s  alone  (except  for 
ca.sual  regulation).  This  appears  to  be  Mr.  WUlkle's  solution  for 
unemployment. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  issue  between  the  New  Deal  and  Its  op- 
ponents, whether  in  the  Republican  Party  or  Democratic  The  New 
Deal  represents  the  view  that  Government  must  assume  funda- 
niental  respon.siblllty  in  the  economic  field,  and  must  participate 
actively  as  may  be  required  for  the  welfare  of  the  ma-sses  of  people. 
This  has  been  carried  out  In  part  by  direct  Government  employment 
and  in  part  by  regulation  of  private  business  But  opponents  look 
upon  such  governmental  participation  In  economic  affairs  as  evil 
and  destructive  to  national  welfare  If  they  should  succeed  in  elect- 
ing their  President  and  Congress  they  will  certainly  strive  to  get 
what  they  fought  for.  Could  Mr  WUlkle  avoid  doing  what  he  wu 
elected  to  do? 

Ill     THE   lim«E»T»    BtTPPOirnWO    MR     WTLLXIB 

Mr  WUlkle  probably  does  not  agree  wholeheartedly  with  th« 
extreme  opponents  to  the  New  Deal  and  the  ardent  Roosevelt  haters. 
However,  he  Is  supjxjrted  by  these  groups,  and  presumably  would  be 
heavily  Influenced  by  them  It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  origin  of  his  build-up  for  the  Republican  nomination 

The  allegation  has  been  surging  all  around  that  the  nomination 
was  forced  by  an  overwhelming  popular  demand  coming  from  the 
grass  roots  of  the  country.  It  has  been  vociferated  as  a  stupendous 
jxipular  victory  against  the  politicians  The  pre.-onveiition  cam- 
paign is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  amateurs  against  the 
determination  of  the  political  machines,  and  this  alleged  fact  Is 
urged  as  demonstrating  the  popular  basis  of  the  selection 

All  the  grandiose  effusions  about  the  spontaneous  popular  de- 
mand for  WUlkle  are  Just  window  dressing  for  the  realities  They 
come  under  the  category  of  sanctimonious  "blah."  As  stated  before. 
Mr  Willkie  had  not  been  known  to  the  ma.sses  of  people  whose  votes 
will  be  needed  for  election.  The  build-up  came  from  those  who 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  experts  In  getting  what  they  want. 
Big  business  used  big  business  methods  to  pick  its  man  and  to  get 
him  nominated. 

In  the  promotion  of  Republican  candidates  along  traditional  lines 
during  the  past  vear.  Senator  Robi-rt  A  Taft  was  the  natural 
choice  of  big  business,  and  so  of  the  Republican  politicians  His 
obvious  difficulty,  however,  was  lack  of  personality  or  "oomph"  to 
attract  ma.ss  voters.  As  conditions  unfolded  in  recent  months,  the 
fact  .seemed  manifest  that  Mr.  Taft  could  not  be  elected,  especially 
if  Mr,  Roosevelt  should  be  nominated  again  by  the  Democrats,  as 
appeared  increasingly  evident  So,  where  and  how  could  a  suitable 
candidate  be  found  who  had  the  requisite  personal  qualities,  also 
the  views  of  big  business,  who  cculd  be  advanced  to  the  nomination, 
and  who  finally  could  be  elected? 

Finding  Mr.  Willkie 
In  the  regular  political  field  there  was  no  one  who  fitted  these 
requisites.  A  new  personality  had  to  be  sought,  and  a  new  tech- 
nique had  to  be  xised  for  the  nomination  No  one  had  the  palpable 
fitting.  A  try-out  was  started  for  Mr.  WUlkle.  and  it  met  with  good 
response  in  the  higher  business  circles,  but  with  misgivings  regard- 
ing his  public-utility  connections. 

H.s  personal  qualities  were  excellent.  Since  there  was  everythinjf 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  real  experts  went  to  work.  First,  there 
was  Oren  Root.  Jr..  a  famous  name  and  memt)er  of  a  leading  firm 
of  New  "Vork  corporation  lawyers,  with  lots  of  public-utility  back- 
ground Next  came  Rus.sell  W  Davenport,  who  had  been  managing 
editor  of  Fortune  Maga/jne — who  had  brlUiant  experience  In  organ- 
izing publicity  campaigns. 

The  small  but  competent  Initial  group  had  ready  access  to  the 
leading  business  names  throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere 
found  surging  eagerness  to  assist  In  promoting  Willkie.  Conse- 
quently, practically  every  broker's  office  in  48  States  (also  advertising 
and  publicity  agencies,  newspaper  columnists,  public-utility  head- 
quarters, and  other  big  business)  became  an  active  focus  of  expand- 
ing effort  to  promote  Willkie.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the  numbers 
that  signed  the  Willkie  petitions,  the  avalanche  of  telegrams  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  and  the  packing  of  the  convention  galler!t»8 
with  Willkie  shcuters  Tlie  techniques  had  been  duly  dcvelope'-; 
during  the  corporate  fights  against  the  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  and  olher  New  Deal  measures. 

In  none  of  the  organizations  to  promote  Mr  WUlkle's  nomination 
was  there  a  spontaneous  and  popular  movement  All  these  people 
knew  why  they  wanted  WUlkie.  and  they  fervently  hoped  that  be 
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would  lead  m  sw«.pln«  out  the  New  Deal  and  bringing  nornialcy 
back  to  the  Government  tn  Its  relation  to  business  The  support 
S^  large  wid  popular  with  respect  to  big  bualnew,  but  it  die  not 
?^ch   the  vLi  ?oou  rrom  which  the  mlUion*  ol   voters  will   be 

needed  for  election. 

His  alleged  independence 

The  stat«neiit  has  been  made  repeatedly  that  Mr  ^'"^^i* '»  ^r,^f' 

no  commitments  to  politicians  or  ot»»"  K'^y^th^  Jiral^^f  the 
fr**  to  act  as  he  thinks  In  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
k;untry  This  claim  U  doubtless  true  so  far  as  specific  obligations 
and  (Smmltments  are  concerned  Its  real  *}^^'P^';''%^^.,^'°:^ll'': 
shmild  be  consldtred  from  the  standpoint  of  what  Mr  sulkies  sup- 
porters believe  and  expect,  and  what  he  him-ielf  believes  as  indicated 
by  his  past  activities  and  published  sUtements  ..^.-^ 

It  IS  of  course,  possible  that  If  Mr  Willkle  should  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  8Uie«  he  would  really  carry  on  the  New 
DhI  but  would  do  the  Job  more  efficiently  and  t)etter  II  so.  ne 
would  go  counter  to  the  aaaumptlons  of  those  who  built  up  his 
nomination,  and  through  such  double-crossing  he  would  end  up  by 
being  hated  as  much  as  Mr   Roosevelt  hlmself_  „„.,„„.„» 

However  progresslve-minded  people  who  believe  that  government 
should  be  responsible  In  the  economic  field  and  do  whatever  is 
essential  for  public  welfare,  should  not  ^ely  on  any  theory  that  Mr 
Willkle  really  believes  In  the  New  Deal  and  that  he  would  finally 
ditch  his  supporters  In  the  campaign  Such  an  asstimption  is  not 
backed  by  the  reawnable  expectations  regarding  a  man  whose  busi- 
nees  career  has  consisted  principally  In  supporting  a  grossly  over- 
capitalized public  utility  holding  company  system. 

On  July  12  Mr  Willkle  spoke  In  Denver  as  an  American,  not  as 
a  partisan,  and  dedicated  himself  to  three  things . 

"One.  a  united  people  without  class  consciousness,  distinction, 
or  class  hatred. 

"Two.  the  rehabilitation  of  our  national  economic  me. 
"Three   the  building  of  an  adequate  defense  program  " 
A-s  generalities,  how  can  anyone  disagree  with  these  pronounce- 
ments'    Concretely,    there    U    probably    substantial    agreement    be- 
tween the  New  Deal  and  Its  opponents  on    Three. '     As  to  the  hrst 
two.  however,  a  speciftc  blueprint  Is  neceR^ary. 

First  the  New  Deal  has  sought  unity  for  national  welfare,  but 
has  met  with  class  hatred.  Second.  It  has  striven  heroically  for 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country  but  has  been  obstructed  at 
prmctlcally  every  turn  by  those  who  have  promoted  Mr    WiUkle^ 

Mr  Willkies  supporters,  and  doubtless  Mr  Willkle  himself,  do 
not  want  unity  and  rehabilitation  on  the  broad  New  Deal  bases 
but  along  the  lines  represented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  their  fellow  travelers  In  big  business.  We  all 
want  unity  and  rehabilitation,  but  we  can  probably  get  them  only 
through  outright  governmental  responsibility  for  mass  welfare — not 
through  Government  resignation  from  responsibility  and  retirement 
from  the  economic  field  The  decision  Is  up  to  the  voters  on  the 
basis  of  clear  Issues  and  vibrant  personalities. 

Shall  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  be 
Impeached? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    COL.    WADE    H.    COOPER 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Cul. 
Wade  H.  Cooper,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  entitled  'Shall  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Be  Im- 
peached for  a  Gross  Perversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  Important  that  the  people  take 
greater  interest  in  the  administration  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. This  should  be  clear  as  one  t«gins  to  review  the  mass 
of  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  over  a  period  of  many 
years— legislation  which  restricts  the  people  and  deprives 
them  of  their  rights.  The  Constitution  was  drafted  by  and 
is  an  instrument  that  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Liberalizing  this  document  or  misinterpretation  of  it  can  only 
end  in  a  steady  elimination  of  those  rights  which  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments. 
What  are  these  rights?  They  are  the  unwritten  powers  of 
the  ConsUtution  which  are  not  delegated  to  Congress  or 
denied  to  the  States. 


It  Is  easy  for  a  legislative  body  to  take  the  position  that  they 
are  the  law.  but  in  this  case  the  Constitution  is  the  law  and 
the  very  platform  upon  which  le^slation  must  rest  for 
validity.  When  legislative  bodies  depart  from  this  docu- 
ment disintegration  of  government  begins;  and  the  result 
of  such  breaking  down  in  the  Government  is  quite  obvious 
today,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  now 
''  forced  to  remain  in  session  to  watch  so  that  the  President  - 
!  does  not  lead  thiS  country  into  war.  This  could  never  hap- 
pen had  the  people  always  looked  after  their  rights;  had  the 
people  watched  Congress  and  taken  care  that  they  obey  the 
law  as  it  is  written  into  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  people  are  the  power,  and  the  Constitution  is  the  docu- 
ment through  which  ihey  speak  to  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Congress 
must  not  widen  or  deviate  from  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself  without  specific  permission  from  those  who  give 
this  document  to  Congress:  that  is,  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  little  pamphlet  which  I  have  inserted  expresses  th» 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  there  are  thousands  of  others 
throughout  this  Nation  that  hold  to  this  same  opinion.  We 
Members  of  Congress  must  realize  that  we  are  a  responsible 
body— with  no  greater  rights  than  those  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  To  stretch  or  widen  its  meaning  means 
nothing  else  than  destruction  of  the  people's  liberties  and 
rights,  in  direct  proportion  as  legislation  is  enacted  to  deprive 
them  of  such  rights. 

The  chaotic  state  in  which  we  find  our  Nation  today  has 
been  created  by  Congress  itself,  for  had  we  maintained  the 
Government  as  it  was  set  up  it  would  have  been  sound  today. 
Misinterpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  destroys  the  law 
itself,  and  when  such  attack  is  made  upon  the  fundamental 
law  that  gives  a  nation  security  and  life,  the  security  and  life 
are  destroyed. 

SHALL  THE  JTTDCES  OT  THE  STTPRFME  COtT«T  OF  THE  VSTTTD  STATES  BE 
IMPEACHED  roR  A  CROSS  PERVEKSION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES' 

(By  Wade  H    Cooper.  LL  D  .  Lltt    D  ) 
The  Juxtapoeltlon  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Is  such  that  It  Is  difficult  at  times  to  speak  of  the  one 
without  referring  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  other. 

Constitutionally,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  separate  and  Independ- 
ent part  of  the  Government,  but  practically  and  actually  it  ha« 
automatically  become  the  strong  arm  of  the  New  Deal  If  you 
ahould  wish  to  know  whence  originate  the  visions  and  dreams  of 
the  New  Deal,  you  have  only  to  read  Rousseau's  Social  Contract, 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  Francis  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  or  Cair.pa- 
nella's  City  of  the  Sun— all  exploded  as  impossible  Utopian  dreams 
In  the  long  ago.  though  revived  by  the  bright  but  Inexperienced  and 
Impractical  young  men  surrounding  and  advising  our  Inexperienced 
and  impractical  President.  This  accounts  for  the  Impractical 
spending  and  lending  or  squandering  of  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 

However.  It  Is  not  easy  to  determine  how  our  Supreme  Court  ever 
got  the  Idea  that  our  bureaucratic  Government  officials  are  the 
masters  and  not  the  servants  of  the  people,  with  plenary  powers  to 
maliciously  take  away  or  wreck  and  destroy  the  property  or  the 
reputation  of  the  citizen  at  pleastire  and  without  responsibility  or 
liability  to  anyone. 

Instead  of  being  a  veritable  citadel  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Supreme  Court  has  become,  I  regret 
to  say.  a  battering  ram  for  the  destruction  of  the  right?  of  the  people 
as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Let  me  be  brief,  but  let  me  be  specific. 

The  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth  amendments  of  our  Constitution 
specifically  preserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  our  people;  the 
ninth  amendment  declares: 

'The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  pf  ople." 
This  means  that  a  bureaucratic  government  official  shall  not  have 
the  right  tc  purposely  destroy  your  property  or  your  reputation, 
wlrhout  responsibility  or  liability.  A  numb«  r  of  our  rights,  such 
as  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  const'lence, 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  are  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 
but  numerous  other  rights,  while  not  mentioned,  are  preserved 
under  the  ninth  amendment,  as  pointed  out. 

The  afth  amendment  declares  that  private  property  sball  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation. 

Article  ni.  section  2  of  the  Constitution  elves  the  Supreme  Court 
authority  to  'hear  and  determine  all  cases  In  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority."  All  legis- 
lative authority  Is  vested  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution. 
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Article  I.  section  6  of  the  Constitution  grants  immunity  to  Sena-    I 
tors  and  Representatives  only  for  speeches  in  their  respective  Houses.    I 
Now  it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  above  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
without  any  legislative  authority  whatever.     It  Is  equally  as  plain 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  the  only  officials  In  the  United 
States  who  have  the  constitutional  right  of  Immunity.  | 

Yet  In  thr*  face  of  these  constitutional  safeguards  and  In  the  face 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  our  Supreme  Court  has  acquiesced 
In  or  affirmed  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  New  Deal  Court  of 
AppK-als  at  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  citizen  cannot  hold 
anv  bureaucratic  official,  high  or  low.  responsible  or  liable  for  dam- 
ages for  the  wrcnglul  and  unlavi-ful  destruction  of  his  property,  re- 
gardless of  how  arbitrary  or  malicious  his  act  may  be.  If  the  matter 
In  question  Is  within  the  jurisdiction  or  within  the  'scope  of 
authority"  of  the  destructive  bureaucratic  official  in  question 

•Scope  of  authority"  Is  merely  a  smoke  screen  for  the  protection 
of  lawless  Government  officials.  "Scope  of  authority"  should  mean 
and  really  does  mean  that  the  official  must  act  In  good  faith,  within 
the  law.  as  there  Is  no  authority  for  him  to  go  beyond  the  law  or 
to  maliciously  or  vindictively  destroy  the  property  of  the  citizen. 
But  some  of  our  courts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
ha\e  distorted  and  twisted  "scope  of  authority"  to  mean  that  the 
Government  official  can  abuse  this  authority  and  wrongfully  and 
unlawfully  destroy  your  property  and  not  be  held  liable  in  damages 
for  the  same;  there  are  numerous  cases  like  this.  There  are  nu- 
merous bureaus  and  commissions  In  Washington  which  have  auto- 
cratic power,  \nhere  the  citizen  is  denied  the  right  of  review  by  the 
courts:  If  a  citizen  cannot  appeal  to  the  courts  and  cannot  hold  the 
offending  lawless  official  liable,  then  his  rights  are  all  gone  and  he 
Is  at  the  mircy  of  a  lot  of  Irresponsible  despots.  Can  Stalin  or 
Hitler  or  Mussolini  boat  that?  The  Walter-Logan  bill  which  passed 
the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  is  Intended  to  put  a  stop  to  such  tyranny 
In  certain  case.s  but  not  all  of  them,  as  certain  bureaus,  fur  s  me 
reason,  were  omitted  from  the  bill,  which  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional granting  of  immunity  to  all  officials  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  Is  used  to  cover  up  lawless  negligent  or  fraudulent  acts  on  any 
and  all  occasions.  Numerous  cases.  Involving  millions,  have  been 
brought.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  alone  has  been  repeat- 
edly charged  with  violating  his  duty,  with  violating  the  law,  with 
mismanagement  and  neglect  of  duty,  in  fraud  of  depositors,  but  all 
without  avail,  as  he  was  acting  in  the  "scope  of  his  authority  "  He 
alone  was  Involved  In  17.500  lawsuits  In  1935.  according  to  his  own 
statement,  made  In  one  case,  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty  In 
1933.  where  he  had  been  sued  for  over  Sl.OOO.OOO  on  behalf  of  de- 
positors He  was  surd  by  a  depositor  In  one  case  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  recover  all  or  a  great  part  of  over  $2.000000 
wrongfully  paid  out  to  attorneys  and  for  salaries,  but  this  smoke 
screen,  "scope  of  authority,"  still  protects  him,  as  It  does  all  Gov- 
ernment officials 
When— and  where — will  this  end? 

As  late  as  1912  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia 
Co    v    Stimso'i.  Secretary  of  War,  said: 

"The  exemption  of  the  United  States  from  suit  does  not  protect 
Its  officers  from  personal  liability  to  persons  whose  rights  or  prop- 
env  thev  have  wrongfully  Invaded."  citing  authorities. 

But  sometime  thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  acquiesced  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Washington  that  a  Cabinet 
officer  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  libel  as  he  was  Immune. 
as  a  Government  official,  and  now  the  New  Deal  Court  of  Appeals 
has  granted  immunity  to  any  and  all  Government  officials,  high  or 
low.  if  the  matter  in  question  Is  In  the  Jurisdiction  or  "scope  of 
authority"  of  the  lawless  and  offending  official  concerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  review  or  reverse  the  doctrine  thus 
laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  has  therefore  acquiesced 
In  the  same.  This  U^trlne  Is  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  or  communism 
accentuated.  accelerate<-l.  and  multiplied,  as  It  makes  every  official, 
high  or  lew.  an  irresp^mtlble  despot.  Such  a  doctrine  Is  an  implied 
invitation  by  the  courts  lor  these  officials  to  commit  all  manner  of 
wrongful,  unlawful,  and  fraudulent  acta,  with  advance  notice  that 
thev  will  be  protected. 

Cooleys  Blackstcne  (1883),  page  243,  In  discussing  thU  subject, 
concludes  thus : 

"Since  It  would  be  a  great  weakness  and  absurdity  In  any  system 
of  positive  law  to  define  any  positive  wrong  without  a  positive 
remedy." 

To  say  that  an  official  sworn  to  obey  the  law  can  maliciously. 
wrongfully,  and  unlawfully  disregard  the  law  and  destroy  your 
property  and  not  be  held  liable  because  he  was  acting  within  cne 
"scope  of  his  authority"  Is  tantamount  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
Tertulllan  theory  credo  quia  absurdum  est  and  sliould  not  be  tol- 
erated by  a  free  people  The  sheriff  aids  In  lynching  the  prisoner 
he  is  sworn  to  protect,  but  it  Is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority; 
the  agent  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  abuses  the  children  he  is 
bound  to  protect,  but  It  Is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currencv  wrongfully  and  maliciously  wrecks 
and  destroj-s  a  solvent  bank  that  he  is  bound  to  protect,  but  it  Is 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immunity. 

Such  transparent  sophomorlc  sophistry  ought  to  be  repugnant  to 
all  men  who  love  Justice  and  have  an  appreciation  of  their  cwn 
constitutional  rights. 

It  is  the  common  law  of  all  civilized  nations  that  the  private 
property  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  taken  from  him  or  destro'-vd 
Aithout  Judicial  umplrape  or  Judicial  review  In  England,  acts  of 
Parliament  contrary  to  natural  law  or  natural  Jtistlce  are  void  (Day 


V.  Savage  (1  Hob  87) ) .  The  first  great  adjudication  on  this  subject 
Is  Vanhom  v.  Dorrance  (2  Dall.  304).  According  to  Cooleys  Black- 
stone,  '"the  Kings  prerogative  stretcheth  not  to  the  doing  of  an 
Injury."  And  says  this  same  author:  'When  King  James  II  In- 
vaded the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  realm,  the  convention 
declared  an  abdication  whereby  the  throne  was  rendered  vacant, 
which  Induced  a  new  settlement  of  the  Crown." 

In  Outlines  of  Constitution  Law.  bv  Chalmers  and  Asquith  (4th 
ed  .  Sweet  &  Maxwell.  Ltd..  London,  1930).  It  U  stated  that  the 
Crown— that  Is  to  say  the  Government — cannot  be  held  liable. 
"The  remedy  for  any  such  wrong  Is  against  the  Individual  wrong- 
doer {Rogers  v.  Dutt  Moo.  P  C  C  209).  But  in  practice  the  Crown 
often  pays  any  damages  which  may  be  caused  by  Its  servants' 
wrongful  acts  committed  In  the  course  of  their  employment." 

After  explaining  that  Senators  and  Representatives  were  Immune 
under  the  Constitution  and  could  not  be  held  liable  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  House.  President  Roosevelt,  on  March  4,  1939. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  gave  utterance  to  a  solemn 
truth  when  he  declared:  "And  that  Immunity  Is  most  certainly  not 
extended  to  either  the  Chief  Justice  or  the  President." 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Washington, 
with  the  acquiescence  or  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fol- 
lowing the  trail  blazed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  annihilated  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  people  as  Indicated,  by  an  abuse  of 
Judicial  power  or  an  invasion  of  the  Constitution. 

I  would  not  overthrow  the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  I  would  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution  or 
the  Court.     Our  Constitution  must  be  preserved. 


Status  of  Outstanding  Foreign  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19,  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE    FOREIGN-BOND 
HOLDERS   PROTECTIVE  COUNCIL,  INC. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  my  remarks  and  Include  therein 
certain  tables  showing  the  status  of  outstanding  foreign  dol- 
lar bonds  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  Europe.  Par  East, 
Africa,  and  Canada  and  indebtedness  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  shown  in 
Foreign-Bond  Holders  Protective  Council  Annual  Report  for 

1938. 

The  following  schedules  of  outstanding  foreign  bonds  and 
statement  of  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  be  of  the  greatest 
Interest  to  the  Congress  in  considering  H.  R.  10361,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  increasing  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  in  the  amount  of  $500,000,000, 
"to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  economies,  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  the 
products  of  the  countries  of  the  'Western  Hemisphere." 

It  is  important  to  note,  as  shown  In  the  schedule  4,  the 
great  amount  of  default  of  Latin  America  as  compared  with 
ETurope.  Par  East.  Africa,  and  Canada. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  here  referred  to  put  up  the 
argument  that  none  of  the  governments  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  owe  the  Government  of  the  United  States  any 
money  that  is  in  default.  The  experience  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  has  been  lending  considerable  sums  to 
those  countries,  is  also  cited  as  showing  the  good  credit 
rating  of  those  states. 

An  examination,  however,  of  the  Indebtedness  of  other 
foreign  governments  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  in  tables  1,  2.  3,  and  "the  German  debt." 
should  certainly  show  a  great  hazard  of  making  loans  to 
any  but  a  very  few  foreign  governments. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  governments  of  the  Latin 
American  states  will  pay  back  the  loans  our  Government 
makes  to  them  as  long  as  we  continue  to  lend  to  them  In  in- 
creasing amounts.  It  should  not  be  expected,  however,  that 
they  will  be  prompt  in  paying  back  these  loans  once  we  stop 
lending  them  any  more  money. 
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/  ScheduU  of  outstanding  foreign  dollar  bonds  (publU-ly  and  nonj»iblicly  offered)  v,sued  and  or  guarcnteed  by  goiernments  or  political 
I  i>cneatiu:  or  ouisiaru  ny  /        "^^j^^.^^,^,,  the-ev/—Pnnctpal  amounts  outstanding  aa  of  Dec.  I.  1938 


Total 

Nationul 

State,  provlndil,  or 

dep.irt  mental 

Municipal 

Corporate  (goverument- 
(niarante**!) 

C-.-'-iiitrte^ 

!                              1 
Outstaii'llDK  !     In  default' 

Outstanding       In  default' 

Outstanding  ■  In  default      Outstanding 

In  default'  'ouKUnding   lu  default' 

1                                           ^ 

Amnuja 

nntil.'.'.T.""""''-"--- 
ChiU               - . ... 

$233,  79K290 

m.  fiiii,  IJ7.S 

VA.  ,V,:.  745 
1K2.  281.000 
14(V3n&,9aO 
8, 131.  rjo 
13S.746.900 
l^SiM.000 

aaR2.7«o 

12. 112.485 
a.>A3.(«M 

8.001.900 

273. «)«,  i).V» 

17.  7,17.  31.1 

k:.  fw.  vw 

S6.7U3.  s63 

— '' ! 

$3n.  M7, 090 

«1.  fil".  975 

i-ifi.  .W7,  74.5 

182.  »l. 000 

143.640.900 

K,  131.  720 

4iy9i.'jJ<) 

IZ  3fi2.  71)0 

1Z1I2,4>*.5 

3.815.«>4 

8.001.999 

2T3.(50fi.aM 

17,7.V,315 

(vV  (Mfi.  .V«) 

5.  tt3.l.  .VJO  ' 

$l.'il.<W3.000 
«».  fil«).  975 
1«K  771.  745 
llM.  455,51)0 
53. 839, 5.30 
K  131. 720 
1Z\  T4»;.  900 

15,  SIM.  nno 

4.%.  WW 

1Z112.  4fv5 

5.  V>2.  fjiH 

8.U01.')99 

348.  .W..  9,M 

l.S,'m.3l5 

'"1.  .Shii.  sm 

$4«.  766.00 

eo.  filO.  975 

IW.  771.  745 

118.455..'JO0 

61.  223.  .-itlO 

S.i:t!,7Ji) 

42,yyi,yi)0 

4.'>9.9«« 

iziri4s5 

3.  HI.-;.  OH 

h.(X)l.y.»9 

24«.  .W..  <(54 

l.V9a\315 

.i.  ti-t.',  IKI) 

rS,  175,  280      $13,027,090  i     T.  020. 000 

"132.789. 000      132.  7>*9.000  1     .'i4.997.066 
.1   .                     .1     13.(9*4.000 

r,  020. 000  ! 

"54. 997.000    !'""!""" 

I3.«v^.noo  i  $sai4t.aoo  * 

"$36,141,366 

10, 2ls^  iM 
'"ii."862,w6 

(olomWa . — 

CoateiUa. 

Coba,      — . 

Dcninicmn  Rrp«bUe 

ECtMdnf                  

j«,9K«,000         "    '"    "~'         ~'   ■*"  '"■" 

3«,  H»,UW 

^  IIU,  »AJ 

lu,  «oo,.wu 

ii.sozno 

El  SMvwlor 

niwletaal* 

Haiti 

Uako _ 

Panama 

r<-nj  

I  rufuay 

i'mooo      3.'k3,'666 

1,189.000  1       1.199.666 

37i."5n6' 

1887.000 
1.904.500  1 

371.500 

2.8R7,mn  ' 

1.  994,  500  1 

21, 877. 100         21.  877. 100 
1.  447,  300            1,  447.  .VX) 

Total.  I.stin 
.\.tn»T»ca 

i.«iQ.saao7o 
m«7s,aoo 

IS.S7I,A0U 

1209,  mo 
4.  47-J.  :-S2 

3,  4  n,  5110 
19.  yto.  UOO 

113.  417.  <««) 
531.311.  '**> 

W.  .Mh.  •<»! 

36,  WJ»i.'<" 

tWl.iai) 

111,  Ul.  JX) 

4.  :^*'>.  I'V: 

lie.  V»«.'.,  i|»l 
H4.  C.".  *''S 
M.  f\H    Ijl) 

'.VDixi.  inn 

a?,  747,  Ml 

1                                   1 
1,  233, 806.  487  ,   1, 129. 475.  480  ,       8J1, 300. 097 

271393,290     210.  *1.5, 090  j  103, 103,900      103. 103.900       05.557,400         95,557.400 

80.678^300 

16. 671.  an) 
3. 6hi  HilO 
4.  472.  722 

95.2yf».U00 
3.413.  vm 
H.  vs.'..  i««J 

Vi  Z7(t,  Hf*! 
>3ai.  2fi.l.  >««) 

3H.  Mh,  V») 

6.  5TH.  Ul) 

S9:t.iil)ll 

69.  7N9.  100 

;,,  **»;,  ,vn 
4.  :^«.'.,  ftf7 

(*«.  ."kVt.  DIU 
fir.,  711,  446 
■i.\  4W,  7.'ii) 
7.Vi»l«),(»«} 
411,  199.  381 

la  000. 000 
«i7,666" 

I 

Bul-'aria           

Cmhoslovakia 

I>IU1ttg 

16.671,500 

3,519,500 

16.671.500 
3,519.'506' 

I  Vnmsrk. ...„..— 

— 

U,  300, 000 

0^002,000 

(  <t<inra    ....>.... 

7,006,000 

"66.  2H4,  600 

"30, 348.  000 

"37,079,100 

4,019.000 
21.147.000 
7Z  640, 000 

.... ... 

■"i44a.'666' 

KniiK'*'    .................. 

<  xrmiiny. ............. 

(IritHV     ....... 

Iliingary 

In  land 

luly 

UlTia 

3«il(»7.406 
.»•>.  942.  .V10 
30,  595.  lUO 

"l71.li9.866 

aa.»4Z500 

247,100 

""71123,000 

7Z  123,660 

M.'2S4,'866" 

30,  34S.  OUO 

■"7iM6.'oj6 

6.8h6.500 

""v.w'.im 

MM.  KM,  «<) 

75.  urm,  <vn 
Ai.»7.aju 

6,886.800 

""an.'0.52.'2!i6 
%',.  IK*.  710 
7.'..  riii.(«)0 
42.667  6U0 

7,000,666 

4,345,100 

■  i,7ea9oo 

"'«,3nB..*)n 
t,  706. 500 

Lithuanta. 

Karwny...^.,... 

pi.Un.J     

hiitimrij%  ................ 

rt'i'"''*      •  ................ 

^  u.''"-i'>vta............... 

"i.6M,300 

6.118.000 
9.206,830 

«3:M,oao 
"'o.' Mi' 066' 

"*i,taB,a» 

e2,BM,600 

•.6fl6.6u9 

Total.  fijmp« 

t.M4.3AflM 

joi,7ixtn 

l.orj.Ofl*.  496          387,  .W)'.,  400  f         M  «/*,  Irii  '     71.813, 000 

MI.67D.»> 

M,tMl900 

104.U36,9n  1     140, 041.  •« 

Aiiotralta  ................ 

China       ................. 

Jaiiaci 

Librfla  

24*.  M7.  .WO 
11   4<il    t«l| 

■i4M.  i>u.  nn 
l,«r.',  n«) 

800.000' 

15,3.  :n  lU) 

11.  V<\.   IHI 

I,  rtir.',  i*») 

800,000 

i.ftc.ooo 

41,366,660 

AMZ.000 

"i6.Ma,ao6' 

7,017,000 

"46,323.000 

1 

lulal   Far  F.aal  ami 

AfrU-a 

1                          >                                                   i 
sio.«34.mi  '        2.  loi.onn       tw  «n,7«i          ii02.noo'      fli,3M.ft.'» 

S7.SI.\000 

n  340. 000 

C  aaaila    

l,l73.S7Dt3.M          »:.  iiJ. '«ii        «i'.(.i«<i.t«i) 

tm.mi.'m 

7B.M4.oao  1  m.mm 

4fn.m 

mi9Biu4|     %m.m 

Oraod  total 

AB7,»«7,I08      2.oa».7.VJ,  U17      Z.'M.Kl.iH,:!:      1,213,907,«»T 

i.m.m.m 

IM,«%«M     m.5M«M 

m,m.mo 

•n,9m.m 

MUM?,  790 

I  Cover*  d«*fault<  *»  to  intrrrst  »n.r'>f  stnkinz  fund  and  mcliitlf*  fiind'ne  hond*. 

« Include  i"unvrrs»uu  uifiif  J-jxTivnt  funding  l>ond-s.  also  $U9,sU,(ioo  match  loan  boD<is. 

//.  Status  of  tervice  {interest,  sinking  fund,  and  principal)   on  outstanding  foreign  dollar  bonds    (publicly  and  nonpublicly   offered) 
issxied  and,  or  gxutranteed  by  governments  or  political  subdivtsicms  thereof  as  0/  Dec.  31,  1938 


rrinci|»al  amount 


Outstanding 


Keceivine  full 
SIT  V  id' 


In  rtffnult  »'  to 
lnt«T»'st  anJ;or 
iinking  fund 


In  (irfnult  as  to 
both  Interest 
and  sinking 
fund 


In  (IrfHult  «»  to 
sinking  fund 
only 


In    df>fsu!t    a*    to 

rrinripal-  O'tt 
n  c  I  u  d  e  li     in 
totals 


.^rwntina 

p.'livia  

hmA     

Chik-      

C'>k>mhia .... 

{  .Kta  Rica 

(tiN» 

I><>niinioan  RetxibHe.. 

Kniaili*  

Kl  Salvadiir 

Guatemala 

}i*it'.         

Mi\ioi> ....... . 

i'tnaiiia . 

Ti-ni         

Irupiay 

Total,  Latm  Ani 

TVflk'tum 

!;!il?-inH 

t  /rtluifrkinUsia 

I>!U1IW  

I  veiitiijirk 

K<f<>nm 

>'ir.Lunl  

}'nuioe 


$23.3.  7ns.  .'W 

rtO,  »>10.  97.S 

3.V-,  .VT.  74.i 

is.'.  JM.mo 

146.  j'l.vaao 

,M.iI,720 

12.'i.  74».,  900 

l.V  .MM.  (JOO 

li  JKi  7)10 

12,  l!i4>>,5 

5.352.t'<04 

8.(X)1.999 

273.696.054 

17.  757.  315 

8.\(V56.S0O 

yi,7«3.853 


$213.  i.'.i.aoo 


2,1316.030 

'82.75vV000' 
L\5»«.a00 


1.  537, 000 


51. 070. 353 


i.6oa53o.o:o 


aMw723,8n 


90.678.300 

16.  671.  .-iOO 

4.299.  <»00 

4.  472.  723 

132.  -VO.  i«)0 

3,  41.i,  .HIO 

1U,  VIO.  1)1)0 

113.  417.  SU) 


90,678.300 


4.3W.M)0 

953,222 

132,  560. 000 

3.41.3.  .SOO 

19.  UIO.  000 

1U.417.MU 


$20,  tV47.  090 

(10.  rtld.  i#75 

VHK.  .M7.  749 

1S2.  2M.K10 

143.  649.  9110 

M31.  720 

4Zy«i,yoo 

"izafiZTtw' 
iz  HZ4M5 

1^815.604 
11001.900 

273.  (WtvUM 

17,7.^7,315 

85.'Krt.500 

5.633.900 


i.».m,«7 


$l«i.  424.  .S90 

(i<i,  'ill).  «75 

3.V,.  .■;.S7,  745 

1«Z  2M.(*)0 

143.649.900 

8.131.720 

\Z3Z000 

"iZWZTOO" 

1ZIIZ485 

3. 815,004 

"27i'«6ft.654' 

17. 757. 315 

85,656.500 

5.633.500 


K22Z500 


$1,220,000 


-t- 


.^83.^ono 

6.6.51.000 
14Z4iO 

37.  750. 900 

i6,72z6o6 

S,66l.9i» 

27,«30 
48,642.230 

1,183,823,0^ 


4e.9M.3W 


71.MQ.2M 


=F 


16. 671. 500 


3,  519,  500 


16.671,500 
'3. 519. 500 
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//.  status  of  service   (interest,  sinking  fund,  and  principal)    on  outstanding  foreign   dollar   bonds    {publicly   and   Jionpublicly  offered) 
issued  and/Or  guaranteed  by  gwcrnments  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  as  of  Dec.  31,  193ii — Continued 


Principal  amount 

In    di'friult     as    i* 

■ 

Outstanding 

Receivinp  full 
s«-r\  ice 

In   default   as   to 
inlerpst    and'or 
sinking  luud 

In    default   a.<«    to 
both    interest 
and    sinking 
fund 

In    default   a<   to 
.sinking    fund 
only 

prinri|ial     no  i 

included 

tutuLs 

Germany. ,. 

Greece - 

Huiucary.. — . 

♦,'.31,3n,.VX) 
3(>..MS,  ,-100 

36,  yjn.  mn 

KUI,  000 

111,311.200 

5,  886,  ,W0 

4.  79.5.  B97 

116.985.000 

84.  l)2'l.  N76 

88,  3>*4.  ,350 

7.^01)0,000 

67,  747, 241 

$140,144,100 

1).  .S76  (MO 

6,331   .VIO 

S'.tt.  000 

111,311,200 

4.' 795.  607" 

116.9S.5.000 
68. 8iZ  196 

$382.  1(17,  400 
26,  !H2,  500 
30,  595,  100 

6,886,500 

2.vi97.'fis6" 

88,  3m.  3.50 
7,1.  (KK).  000 
51.  337.  .500 

$382.  ICT,  400 
26.  'J4J.  :*» 
30.  595,  100 

6,886.366 

2?Ci97,fiS0" 

88  :{94  3.V) 

$•21,020,500 

In'laod 

Italy 

lAtria 

Lithuania. - 

Norway .: 

We= 

I'oUind 

Kuniania . . . 

Kussi.!          .  . 

75  ()()()  000 

75,000.009 

Yugoslavia _ 

6,409.741 

51..337,50O  1 ".." 

Total,  Europe 

1,544.233,066 

838.511.056 

70S,  71Z030 

706,7IZ030 

-^ 

96.030,50) 

Australia _ 

248. 6.i7.  .VSO 

11.401.181 

249,  KU,  600 

1.602,000 

248. 6.'.7,  550 

10.901.  181 

249,  liO.  600 

China 

Japan . « . 

500,000 

500,000 

...... ...... 

Liberia 

1,602.000 

1,602,000 

ToUl,  Far  Ea-st  and 
Canada 

Africa- 

.MO.  S24.331 
l,87Z370.35l 

.'fl8.  722.  331 
1.7S6.  2.J7,S,M 

Ziozooo 

87.1.32,500 

Z  102.000 
87,  13Z500 

5, 15a  001 

Grand  total -  i 

6, 6Z7, 947, 838 

3, 400.191 821 

2,028.763,017 

1,078.708,618 

»40,084.39» 

173,810.  75> 



'  Some  of  fhe«  are  serial  maturities  for  which  variou.s  offers  have  been  made,  ethers  are  pa-st  due  and  unpaid  bend  maturities     None  were  paid  in  dollars  according  to 
contract  when  <lue. 

///.  Status  of  ivtrrrst  srTice  on  outstanding  foreign  dollar  bend.--    tpuhlicly  and   nonptiblicly   offered)    istued   and  or   guaranteed    by 
goicrnmenlM  ur  political  subdivision.^  thereof  abased  on  treatment  of  last  interest  coupon  maturing  m  1938) 


Totnl  iiutstandlnx 

Principal  amounU  reoplvinit 

Full  cash  inlrrest 

Cash  nn'1  fund- 
ing l-'.D'l  pay- 
ment 

I'Hrtuil  cn.sJi 
payuiiut 

r«yrnent  in  <l'v 
Uivsiic  curri-ncy 

No  t>aym(>nt 

Arrentliia  , 

t2X\  7».  200 
»<).«l(i. '.I7S 
A.V,.  .V.7,  74ft 
I»i2.2l«l,(>» 
146,26.5,930 
h.  131,  rio 
12.'.,  746.91)0 

I.V  r*H.  mi 

IZ  2«Z  700 

lZllZ4Hft 

ft,  XSZ  i*H 

8.(1)1.999 

273.  ewi.  (1.54 

17,  7.57,  .115 

85.  6,V..  .'«) 

.56.703.853 

$217,373,700 

2,«i«,a6 

136,514.900 
61,  »M.  000 

1,537.000 

8.001,990 

18,681.000 
<  18,012.000 

'••.)3I,720 

3,786^484 

ii.  188. 975 

$7.  M3,  y>^ 

Holn  la.............. 

Hraril 

<hil«    

Cok  >mh(a i — . 

Corta  Kiea    i 

............... 

3is,  M'.,  rii 
\h:.:'>>\,iim 

14.1, ')4'<,  JOl 

•  ul« 

Hotiimicau  K^'publlc 

Fnia'I'ir          ................................. 

5,  232.  UOJ 
12.  2i.Z7f*1 

KI?»alv«dor 

Guatemala 

Itnlti     - 

IZ  I1Z4>>'| 
2-^.  I2i 

273.  61*6.  d-.i 

« 3.  003.  000 

14.  IM.  T15 

I'eru 

v..  (/«i,  .'.(1) 

I  ruFu.iy , 

51.070.353 

5,(>33..'<U) 

Total.  Latin  AnMrk 

la 

i.ooa53ao7o 

43a3ia982 

38,511.204 

1. 188^975 

1.140,  518, 90> 

99.678.300 

16.  671, '4)0 

4.299,H00 

4,  47Z  722 

13Z5«iO,t«lO 

3,  4i;i,  ."iOO 

19. 010.  imo 

113.  417.  SOO 

.'n31.  3II,,V)0 

3f.  518. .'«) 

36,928,600 

89Zn00 

111,311.300 

5,  SHfl.  .VIO 

4,  79.5.  f«7 
1I6.9K.5.000 

S4.  029.  S76 
88. 3'>4.  X'C 
7.5. 000, 000 
67,  747.  241 

90,078,300 

4.299.800 

•  'J.S.I.  222 

I3Z5rtn.(«)0 

3.  413.  .'/O 

19.  ;tio.(x)0 

113.  417.  SOO 

'  119.  144,  100 

P.  576,  000 

6,  Xn.  .'MX) 

K93.  000 

111.311. aoo 

4.7r».5.C87 

1 16,  9S.5.  000 
:8, 832. 196 

«.406.74i 

16,671,800 

3.  519,  500 

I>rf»n*nark 



180.  no.  000 

311,042.100 

30. 348, 000 

25,197,680 

6i,'337."5OT 

231,228.401 

drwfv 

1 1  nni^ft  nr 

247, 101 

Ireland 

Italy -- 

l^tvia -. 

I  ithuania , 

Norway L 

Poland 

Ihwda-..."""!"""!"^"!"""!"""""''""" 

Vucoslarla 

8.886.503 

W,'J6i.'3VJ 

75,000.  i)»0 

Total.  Europe 

1.544.223.086 

8.-«.sii,avj 

304, 955. 680 

400,  756,  350 

Australia. 

(/hina .^ 

Japan 

Liberia 

248. 657.  .'.50 

11,401.  181 

249.  163.  fiOO 

i,eozooo 

248. 6,57.  .5.T0 

'.5. HOI,  IHl 

:  49.  163.600 

$5,000,000 

'i,'662.666" 

800.0()0 

Total.  Far  East  an<i 
Canada 

Africa 

610, 824, 331 

008.722,331 

.5,000.000 

1.6OZ00O    

.500,000 

1. 87Z  370, 351 

1. 785. 237.851  j 

j                 86,73Z500 

400.  0(X) 

Grand  total      .  ..    

6,627.947,838 

3, 647,  78Z  220 

6,000,000 

431.801.384  i                 1.188.975 

1.  54Z  175.  259 

I  coupon  only  paid  In  193S  on  Sao  Paulo  7'«.  due  !')«).  ,j  ,,^„ 

'  While  a  partial  a-h  pa>inent  was  offend  for  certain  cjupons,  no  offers  were  made  for  interest  duo  in  1333, 
*Oflir  of  pan1.1I  .•^•rvice  not  made  until  M.ir.  30   lyJ'J. 
*lBlmst  paid  in  full  but  not  on  due  iLiles. 
*lBlVHt  pavment.«  ni.-ide  under  readjustment  plans 

•  TfclilDclu<ii's  $llV..M1.6a)  match  loan  Ixinds,  none  of  whirJi  an-  hiM  in  T'nltfd  Slates. 
'iBttn»t  paid  at  6  percuil  instead  of  7  percent  Jan.  1,  iu*a.  to  i^t.  31,  lirtZ 
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tV  Summary  of  outstanding  foreign  dolla-  bonds  [puhlicly  and 
nonpubltcly  off^rrd)  iaitved  and /or  ffuaranteed  hy  govemmenis 
or  politic^  tubdivUioni  thereof  at  of  Dec.  31.  1938 


Ivaed 


tH,yn4. 4«.fl»l 
«37 


OutsUodinK 


In  debniit 


|5.377,W7,83H  :  »2.028.  7.'a.017 
«37  I  275 


pHTpent 

in  .1.- 

faiilt  <>r 

amount 

uutsUad- 


»V7 
U2 


-^ 

GBouriMO  Acooaaufo  to  a&sas 

OuUtaO'linx 

In  .lefaillt 

Percent 
in  >le(Mtlt 

Number 
odHHMS 

ftiniMjnt 

1 
Number        Triacifml 
oTiHues         amount 

LMia  .\mrriM 

Kur«M<r 

F«r  E»»t  »nd  Afnca. 

C'aotttiA 

17B 

133 

!«. 

307 

tl.flnri.  sao.OTD 

I.  M4.  TZi.  0H« 

■MO.  KU.  U\ 

I,«72.3:Q.341 

1S.S     $1.  233.  mv.  4S7 

W           70.1.712.011) 

1  1            2.  102.000 

37  1          '«7.  J  32.  .500 

77  1 

45.7 

.4 

4.7 

IT 

1S7.M7.SM 

275 

102<.;&1U17 

3a7 

OBOUnMC  ACCOSOtNC  TO  I8SU1 


NUkMNl 

Pl-llf.  r»f 

MiiiiK  i:>.U     ,   . . 

<"«.ri»ir  it*-  (0«ren»- 
m.  Ill  rursBt)!)... 


l>ulf>Un<ttric 


In  (if  bull 


NumNr 
o(  (agues  j 

i 


Prtnciiml 


VH 
174 

121 


m 


«a.9».  I*i.7.-.7 
S31.SI4.''«3 
(21,010.  3M 


llir.M7.<t3PI 


Number 


PrincJi'al 
•mount 


87  I  II.  213.  W7.  407 


M 
33 


a>t.  rt7j.  <i9() 
aiii.  «iiM.  !U) 

MB.  3^.79 


rs 


^(XB.?.*.©!; 


Percent 

in  default 


40  fl 
3a.  6 
37. » 

27.0 


36.7 


N'lTB  -The  toW4|ii<n«  iihl<-<  <hnw  tV  nut-ttan  ]lnz  Mnoiint.*  o(  d'Hi-tr  hMil*. 
iwhlirly  arvl  noofiaMtHjr  ••(fro-i.  ■>!  Uir^itn  f^'-rnmrntM,  forrlcn  r>"litl4'«l  *<i^• 
ai\Uii>ris  •»■!  f'lrrifn  ...'■.     .  ':■'..    .-.lir.  .!  .  !  f>y  3  ■ovprnm<*nt»t  h'l ly, 

A  MiiMtaniuil  ("irt  <>(  It  '     >r       -      •  r  oitMT  ononlrie*.    Tly^e- 

fM*..  ihi>    fWnri"  '■     ,  •     .  ■■•  ••><♦  amount  ¥  ("feieii 

koiHl*  kel«l  t>y  .Vtii'  [  I.I.''  f'tri-lgn  invcttm'ntii. 

iNncBTTONrjM  or  ro«ticM  ot»vrnNM»MT»  to  the  &<>vrm»«i«EWT  or  TH« 

T-NITtD   «rT*TrS 

Th*-  United  8tat^»  in.id.  haii.s  ■<,  the  Allied  KuvtrnOTerTfe  beftre 
•  iid  HftT  the  armutice  tor  Ui»-  piirpo***  lu  nt-:ier;tl  of  aj»bU.tmkt  tlH»e 
giiMrnns»*n'"«  tr  piir<h.i*e  «iipplii«  :ii  rcnti'Ttion  with  prcjwtTut.oii  ot 
the  wur  Ii;  add.ticn.  th**  fnUt-d  States  alter  thi-  armistice  sold 
sv.rplu.'s  War  and  lell.f  .Mipplifs  rn  trtdit  to  varlovis  countries  of 
Euri  pi-.  .n.iudinK  onie  f;f  the  Alhcd  governments  At  the  tonclu- 
•ion  of  th>-  war  fierio<1  the  Trcu.«iiry  held  cblieatiinis  of  20  nation.s. 
pa\ablp  either  en  demund  cr  within  a  shv-rt  pt-r.od  of  time 

Tl;e  to'al  ind>-btodne«;8  to  the  United  States  aggregated 
tic  3S0  479  074  70    d!-itnbuted  as  follows: 

Pre-ariuistlcc   cash   loaiia $7.  077.  114,  750  00 

Post-Hrnii!.tice: 

C...«h    2   ,^13.  288  825  45 

W.ir  and  relief 'tippMea 740,075  499   25 

The  iii.tial  indtbtednesji  gf  each  foreign  government  Is  shewn  in 
tab>  I 

Owing  to  the  s'ate  of  flnanc!,<»l  disorder  exlstli^g  thronghout  the 
»or'.d  in  1921  and  10?2.  Ccn'.jrr.-s  urdrr  date  of  Febrviary  9,  1922, 
pa.-^st'd  an  act  creatm ',  the  World  War  Foreit-n  Debt  Conimi.'^ion 
with  authority  "to  refund  cr  ctnivert  and  to  txtend  the  time  cf  pay- 
ir.enf  of  the  primipal  or  interest  or  both,  of  any  obliijalioi;  cf  axiy 
toreign  government  !iow  held  by  the  United  State*;  of  Anioric.i.  cr 
any  obht^aticri  of  any  foreign  government  hereafter  received  by  the 
United  St.ites  of  America  •  •  *  arising  out  cf  the  Wc-ld  War. 
In'o  bt~nds  or  other  obUgatt'^n.«  of  ?.ueh  forei£:n  pcverrimenus  in  .sub- 
stitution for  the  Itx-nd-s  or  other  cbligations  of  such  governments  now 


or  hereafter  held  by  the  United  States  In  such  form  and  of  such 
terms,  condltlcn*.  date  or  dote«>  of  maturity,  rate  or  rate;,  of  Interest, 
and  such  security.  If  any.  which  shall  be  deemed  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  total  debt  at  the  time  of  funding 
operations  asgretjated   $11.577.260  885. 

The  details  of  the  Indebtedness  of  each  Government,  as  of  that 
date,  are  shown  in  table  II 

On  March  1.  1939  the  total  funded  Indebtedness  of  foreign  rcv- 
ernments  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Bute*  was  $12,710.- 
628  623  86    distributed   as    follows: 

Principal  unpaid. $11,231,083,955  50 

Interest  postponed  and  payable  under  morato- 
rium   agreements 184,  091.  6C6,  16 

Interest  accrued  and  unpaid  under  funding  and 

moratorium    agreements 1,  295.  4S3.  062  20 

The  total  unfunded  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to   the 

Government   of   the  United  States   was  M08.675.575  52.   distributed 

aa  follows: 

Principal    unpaid »204.  561.  214.  86 

Interest  postponed  and  payable  under  morato- 
rium agreements 

Interest   acrruid   and   unpaid   under  ftmdlng   and 

moratorium    agreements 204.114.360  66 

The  details  of  Indebtedness  of  each  government,  as  of  March  I, 
19''9  are  shown  tn  table  III.  the  total  Indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Unit-d  States  being  113.119  304.19938. 

On  June  20.  1931,  President  Hoover  proposed  the  postponement 
during  1  year  of  all  payments  on  intergovernmental  debts,  repara- 
tion*, and  relief  debts  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest,  subject 
to  confirination  by  Congress,  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1931  The  object  of  the  proposal  was  to  give  time  to  permit 
debtor  governments  to  recover  their  national  prosperity  and  did  not 
involve  any  approval  of  the  cancelation  of  the  debts  to  the  United 
Stat'TS. 

On  December  23.  19^1.  there  was  signed  Public  Resolution  No  6, 
Seventy -second  Congress,  authorizing  the  postponement  of  amounts 
payable  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  governments  during  the 
fiscal  year  1932  and  their  repayment  over  a  10-year  period  b^lnnlng 
July  1.  1933.  with  interest  at  4  percent  per  annum  The  resolution 
spe.'-iflcallv  declares  it  to  be  against  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any 
cf  the  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  be  In 
any  manner  canceled  or  reduced. 

On  May  12  1933.  there  was  approved  the  Ain-lcultural  Readjtft- 
ment  Act  authorizing  the  President  for  a  period  of  6  nKinths  from 
the  aixive  date  to  accept  sliver  In  payment  of  inj^tallments  due 
from  any  foreign  governments,  such  silver  to  l>c  accepted  at  not  to 
exceed  a  price  cf  50  cenu  an  ounce  In  the  payments  due  June  15 
1933  the  GovernmentJi  of  Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia.  Finland. 
Italy    Lithuania    and  RumanlA  took  advanta«!e  of  this  offer 

On  April  13.  1934  there  was  passed  an  act  entitl'^  "An  Act  to 
Prohibit  Firumctal  Transactions  with  Any  Foreign  G  vernm<  nt  in 
Default  en  Its  Obligations  to  the  United  Ctuie!>"  and  kiuwn  as  the 
John*  n  Act      The  act  provides: 

•That  hereafter  :t  ."-hall  be  unlawful  within  the  United  Slates  or 
any  place  .-ubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  S'atpx  for  any 
person  to  ptirchase  or  sell  the  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations 
of  tnv  t  T'l "n  government  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
orKan./aticii  nr  a*-*  '-latlon  acting  for  or  on  t>ehalf  of  a  foreign 
government  or  pc  !;•  ,il  subdivision  thereof,  issued  after  the  passage 
of  this  act.  cr  to  in. ike  any  loan  to  such  foreign  government  politi- 
cal stibdivision.  onjanizaiion.  or  association,  except  a  renewal  or 
adjustment  of  exi.-ting  indebtedness  while  such  government,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  organization,  cr  association  is  m  default  in  the 
payment  of  its  obi  gations,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000  or 
imprl-cned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"Sec  2  As  used  in  this  act  the  term  person'  includes  individual, 
partnership  corporations  or  association  other  than  a  (jublic  cor- 
poration created  by  or  pursuant  to  special  authorization  of  Con- 
gress or  a  corporation  In  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  or  exercises  a  controlling  interest  through  stock  owner- 
ship or  otherwise  " 

Th?  acccmpanylng  tables  are  taken  from  Mem.orandum  Treasury 
Depar»men»  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits, 
revised  to  March   1.   1939. 


Tablx  I 


-The  folloicfig  statement  shows  the  obltgationi  separated  into  prearmistice  and  postarmistice  indebtedness 


Country 


Pi«tannistlce 


rrtemistice  cash 
loam 


Cas^  kisM 


Arii>eDi« 

Au«truk 

Prlfium 

CubjL 
Cr.e<^o»!oTakts 

Fst'inia  1.. 

Fir.^nd    

FnkOcv      .     

Onst  BriLMO... 


fiTi.  7VP.  ono 

lU.UOO.UUO 


$177, 434. 167. » 


«1. 074, 041. 10 


1.97O.0CO.0OO 
a,  006,000.000 


1.  OTT.  477.  ano  00 
581,000.000.00 


War  supplie<  and 
relief  supplies 


,ToU!  indebtedness 


fll.ftw.ftl?  49 
24,  n.V..  7(»».  92 
».  (172,  Tn.  M 


»  9n.V  629.  W 

13.«9».  14-  «0 

K.2R1.»2«.  17 

407,  341.  145.  01 


$ll.ttS9.  917  40 
21.0.V..  7"H.  wa 

37V.  I»H7,  iOO,  4.i 
10.  000.  l»)0  00 
91.N79.»i71  03 
13,999.  14V  «) 

«.  2>«i,<rai.  17 

3.  404.  Hl»*.  W.l  01 
4, 277. 000,  OOO  OO 
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Tabu:  I  — T'le  follouHng  statement  shoics  the  obligations  separattd  into  prearmistice  and  postarmisticc  indebtedness — Continued 


Country 

rreartnistico  cash 
loans 

i'ust;ir 

■lu.stico 

Cos'.)  loans 

War ';iii.iili('>  sn<l 
relief  supplies 

Total  indollv'IneHS 

Greece 

'$27, 1 07. 000  00 

617.034.050  ttO' 

26,00000 

"""$i.6W.s;«.«r 

5,132.287.14" 

$27.  I'iT.ooo  00 

1 .  tiS.V  M.'i  til 

l.ft4\031.O.O  90 

.'..  rv.M's:  14 

'2)>  (N)0  00 

Jluncary 

Italy 

I.  it  via 

Liberia 

tl.031,000.000 

Lithuania 

4.9.H;.fi2M  03 

43l,K4<,l   14 

!:5«.6fi6.wr2  ,« 

i-'.wri,  1.1  J  '.i2 
4.>*7l..'^7 ,37 

24. 97ti.  Oil).  99 

4  <Ki  ri'*s  11.1 

Nicarajtua 

^.  — ... ...-.._ . .. . .. 

431.  M9,  14 
I.'.9.6«i«.  972.38 

.•i7.9ll.  I.^2  92 
192.fiO|.2'.l7  37 

6I.7.5K.4H«.Ai 

Foisad     

^......... ._-...... ... . ..... k ,. 

Rimisnis                 

25,000,000.00 

...... 

16,175,4«5.  ,50 

•  187. 729. 750 
10,005.000 

Yufoslavia 

7, 077, 1 14,  750 

2,  .533.  28S.  825.  45 

740. 075.  499,  25 

10.  ;CiO.  479. 074.  70 

I  Inclii'les  $12.1fi7.onn  authfiriu-d  uti-lcr  art  of  F<-h.  14.  KCl 

MneluiUs  $3.r*«'i.'".'>  42  itciiiin-il  1>>  the  I".  .<.  .^hippirie  B<Mr<l  Emerconey  Fleet  Corporation  for  s<'rvioes  rendered 

'  Kvilu^\  (■  iif  Vi,(l«i.ooo  cinditiutia!  HilvHnci'  not  ii\  -.iiU-ii  of  ami  rcIiirTn-il. 

Table  II — Statement  shoictng  principal  and  interest  computed  at  the  rates  specified  in  debt  agreements  on  indebtedn 
government'!  tn  the  United  States  at  f.mc  of  funding,  credit  allowances,  the  cash  payments  on  execution  of  agreements, 
debt  as  funded 


ess  of  forelan 
and  the  total 


1 

country 

In(l«btoiln.>S!<  at  time  of  fun<llnK 

Crcillt    allowances    and    cash 
payments    on    e.\'>cut4on    of 
MvTtTnicnls 

Fun<1»'tl  ilrhC 

Principal 

Int<Test 

lolal 

Applied  on 
priiieiiMil 

A  >plir<l  on 

llllTCSt 

Au*tria_ ................. ... 

$24.  n.%.V  7IIS  92 

377.  irj».  .'.70  (16 

WI.K79.«7I   03 

1.3.999.  14.560 

8.  2KI.926  17 

3.310.  .',16.013  72 

4.IC4.H1H.  .3.'iH  44 

<Z7.  167.0110  00 

1.6K.'..  (O.")  fil 

1.047.  Nrt9.  197  96 

5.  IT.».'2>C   14 

4.9H1.62K  03 

I.'V«.6#I«.972  .W 

36.  1 16.  972  »4 

SI,037,N(»6  39 

$.'..'.9.  176.  OH 

4<l,  707.  064.  00 

r..  97H.  742  91 

1.76.5.219  73 

727.  3H0  10 

6R4.K70,  613,  17 

,S2!l.  3<».  727  .30 

3.127.922.67 

2.1.3.917  43 

394.  3.34).  JWi  3H 

W7.  27.'.  62 

1.049. 'OH  94 

IS.  WIN.  0.',3  60 

h.  477.  479.  10 

11. 819.  as.  00 

$24.6I4.»».V00 

417,  797.  2:i4  06 

117,  H.W.  413,94 

1.'.,  764.36.S,  33 

9,009,315  27 

4.  oa'..  ,3.Srt,  6h«;  HV 

4.  WM.  I2N.  OH.'.  74 

30.  294.  922  67 

1.939.  7. '.;i  04 

Z  04-2.  199.  466  34 

.5.  779.  ,'i62  76 

6.ft:tl,.'4f,  97 

17H.  .'/►',,  02.5  99 

44.  MH.  4.51    .VI 

C2.S67.  Il2.a» 

>$l.0:<2.»23.45 
3M).  6H6.  H9 

2,922.67 

'"'199,408.34 

$17.2:14,66 

'  2.)t.'.H,  413  !«4 
1.441    HH 

9,31.')  r 
"'4.128,0h.V74 

$24.fiM.«H.^ 
417  7^1  (PVI 

Bfleium .............I...,. . 

(°r<-(-tioslorBlcia ........+ ... 

11,'.  ili>l  III  1 

F.sionta 

13  S.i(l  0  t) 

Finland ...» 

<i  iiii<i  iir) 

Fra/io'             ...'. 

iirest  Britain. 

(iriTce _„.. 

4. 11'.".,  (mi.  iiio 

4,  iiio.  mri.  mil 

3<l,  ^.li.  000 

lluncary 

Italy   

I.St \  is   

I.iihuania.. ....................... ..................... 

7M04 
4.  .562  76 

1,  .546  :>: 

6, 0*25.99 

i,'.*'w.  («r» 

2.  042,  0I«),  000 

.'>,  :r\oi») 
fl  o:<o  iiri 

Prrfsnd    ^ 

4,  451   54 

7.  112.39 

17h  '4i]  mr) 

humania    ...» 

Vui[u»laviA. 

44.  M*\  i»n 
tU.  H.VI.  tVif, 

Total 

»,NA4,23S,aSlM 

i.7B.MB.ai.n 

lUm.9».9M.» 

2,in,ta.» 

7.9M.am.» 

ll.»77.2no,MH3 

ri»«h  reoet\el  upon  eteeulimi  of  acreMiwotf 

t  r««llt  dilow  iilurs      

'i,n2.Ka.a 

4,l<t7.«M  31 
I2.K.5N.4I3  M 

4.7w.mn  14 

4,  791,. 137  39 



-*•*«••«•••**«•• 

XniLiS>.2R 

7.026.380  29 

•.HUM&n 

Amount  funded    .......... . ......... 

9,M1,7D4.640  82 

1.71.\.'..'i6.244  38 

J 1,  577,  260.  »«5  00 

•  Amount  of  iriiefe<t  written  off  in  eomi>r<»mi«e  vftlemetif  with  ('reeh<viloT«kis 
•Allowamw  for  lotnl  loat  of  rareo  of  «teHm>hip  John  I'.unt  <iink  l>y  h  mine  In  Bmlllr  .Sea. 
'Includes  4  (■••ri^-nl  .■o-vinr  lo;iri  i.f  ♦l.M'.7.(»«  Milhuruje'.  I'>  :ic  t  nf  Ki-li    U.  1929 

Table  111 — Statement  showing  total  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States- 

(.\ll  in  default  exwpt  Finland) 


-«far.  1,  1939 


Country 

Total  indebtedness 

Principal  unpaid  > 

Interest     riost- 
I>one<l  and  pay- 
H  1)  1  e      under 
moratorium 
ain'eemenls 

Inlerest        accTilcl 
and    iiri|)iii.|    un- 
der fimdini!  mid 
m  1,  r  a  t  o  r  i  u  in 
UKr^'inents 

Funded  debts: 

Belgium                                                      _               . .................. 

$449.0>«1.  212  01 

|(').\71'9.  49<l  HO 

20,  7,36,  «iO.  17 

S.  24«.  799  24 

4.  IfiO.  H24.  IS20  ti9 

2ti.01I.f.72  09 

5,  419.  38JS,  374  72 

34.  m\  <37  00 

2,  :<64,  620  70 

2,  022.  7A.\  422  62 

h.  .V46,  o:*f)  99 

7,  6.M).  ,{h7  79 

2.'«,  !iir2.  .346,  5"; 

Ki.  990,  795  no 

61.740.  546  89 

J400.  r^so.oon  oo 

16.',.  241.  11  w  y<i 

16.  4<i6,  012  H7 

8.  122,0H«>,  44 

3.  8f>,3,  ti,')0,0()0  ()0 

2.5,  9N),  480,  Wi 

4.  36H,  000.  UK)  (X) 

31.. ',16,  INK)  (Ml 

1.  WIS.  .■>6<l  IKI 

2.  a»4.«oe.  00"  00 

6,  h79,  464  20 

6.  197.682,00 

206.0.57,0011  '*) 

63.  S60.  .',60  43 

61.62.VUI0,  00 

$3,  750. 000. 00 
"' 492,  3<V),  K) 

rjii,  ;i2  HO 
38,  im.  500, 00 

13I,.''.21)  ()00  00 

44M,  (IMI  (Ml 

.',7.07-'  7.', 

2.  '<'6,  1  ■.'.',  00 

20.',  '.♦S9  !^) 

1H.'>,  !';«l  46 

6,161,835.00 

$44.tv',o.  212  01 

Czn-h.'x'lovakla             ^ • 

4>*.S.  :iHi  '.)0 

Kfitonia  ...          .          . . ..... 

3.778,  2^7.  11 

Finland  . . 

Frsnce                                                                     --- - - -- 

258,  .5:<H  :c.>||  69 

Cierniany  (.Austrian  in<lebtedness) ' 

(inat  Britain 

firp<-ce . 

Hungary ..< 

Italv                                 T                                                               .... 

31,  I'll   43 

919.  S(,h,  374  72 

2.  ID't.  3.',:  IK) 

3'.(>  '1^7   M.'i 

15  XVI  IMT   f,J 

I.titvia                            ..... - - 

l,4«iO,  .'.HJ  <4 

Lithuania                                                                     ........ . .......... 

1 .  26*).  775  :J3 

Poland  , 

47,  2>:<.  .',11   .55 
I'M)  2i5    17 

Vui;o>lavia* *. 

11.'..  .'h46  sa 

Total 

12,710.62S.623.H6 

11,231,08.3.9.55.50 

IH4.09:.6(«  16 

1,29.5.  4. '.:<,  062  '» 

Unfunded  debts:                   1 

.Armenia                           i                                  .          .....--. . ....... 

23, 303,  395  87 

1 1.  959,  917.  49 

VJ _; z;^ 

11,313.478.38 

Iiu:>sia_                                                                      .... ............ 

3>5.372.ir9.65 

192.  >m,  297.  37 

192,  77a  8X2.  28 

Total                                                               

408, 675,  .575  52 

201,561,214  80 
11,.4.^\645,  170.36 

204.  ll4.3AaA6 

Grand  total                 . - - 

13.110.304.199.38 

184,091.608.16 

1,  499.  567.  422.  M 

'  Inrludes  jirin<ii»al  rxisijioned  un.ler  morntorium  iirr>-<meni«  and  prineipal  amount.s  not  paid  aoc^irdinp  to  rontrart  terms. 

«Tho  (ierinan  (iovernment  ha.s  hei-n  noi:f}e<l  that  the  (i<,vrriii:icnt  of  the  Lniled  Slates  will  look  to  the  (JerniAn  Uuveraiiient  for  the  discharge  of  the  luJebledut'Si  of  Ihe 
CovprniDent  of  Aastria  to  the  (loveriiiiHnt  of  the  Inited  fiimes. 

•  This  (iovernment  hn.f  not  aro'pted  the  priivi.<;ions  of  the  moratorium. 

•The  Unit<Ml  .<iaies  hoW.s  .ihli»rati,)n.s  in  the  prin'!i,Hl  amount  of  $2H9.«9S  78.  whirh.  toerther  with  aecrtied  Interest  thereon,  are  to  be  canceled  pursuant  to  airre<'m"nt  of 
Apr.  14.  I93»«.  iM-tween  tlie  rnite<l  .< tales  and  the  Hei,ut,lic  of  .Nicaragua,  ratified  by  the  L  niU-d  .Statt.s  .-senate  on  Jum   13.  i9:j». 

Note.— Indelitedne.^s  cf  ( i.rmany  to  the  I  nited  .-tales  on  account  of  costs  of  army  of  occupalion  and  awards  under  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928,  as  amended. 
Hot  shown  in  abg\e  st«l«umut,  but  di^u^H-d  on  page  '£*  and  follow  mg. 
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Tint  cnMAN  niaiT' 
The  OoTPrmnPTit  of  Germany  1b  indebted  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  c.jsts  of  the  American  Army  of  occupation  and  the 
awards  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commisslcn  United  States  and  Ger- 
many This  indebtedness  Ui  not  Included  In  the  foregoing  figures. 
Amount  of  indebtedness  of  Germany  to  the  United  States,  Mar.  1. 

1939' 
(In  rcichsmarks) 


In'Vhirlncs^ 
85  furxle^l 

T..t«I  indeht*..!- 

n«ss  :»-;  ■•'  Mar. 

1.  IXi'J 

rrincipal 

InttTf-:!  ac- 

crik-il  anii 

unpaid  ' 

Armr  mrta 

Miie'ldainB 

I.04H.  100.000 
Z  121.0001 000 

l.ni.VOns.077  3« 
X  ll><7.  iMa  000  00 

W7.  vm.  ono 

2.  (}*i.  UOU,  OU) 

17.  ra.:.  "77  36 

47. »«).  IA«)  00 

Total 

'3.100.  Toum 

3,102.945.077.36     3.037.500.000     M,  445,077.36 

1 

'  Eirludes  anxiuDit  on  account  i>f  .\a«trmn  in'loht^'lw.<«. 
liKjM'Iri  Inten-st  xttii*"!  under  unjiHid  i:!<>rRtnruiiii  a?TPemont  annuities 

-^f'tnl  in<lrNte<ltx^s  as  -rf  Mar.  I.  Vrjit.  Km.  .3,lirJ.!M5,ll77  Jft  converted  into  dollars 
■t  40  ;13  cenn  U>  the  ivichsmark  >M|ual5  lt.iM.4l7,7r<  T*) 


Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  I'F.NNSYLVA.N'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  19  (legislatife  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  three  editorials  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Rt'cord.  appearing  August  17.  August  18.  and  August 
19.  relating  to  the  candidacy  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  17.  19401 

OI.^CRAM     FOR    A    CANDIDATE'S    ACCEPTANCE    SPEECH 

Today  Is  Wendell  WlUkle's  dradline 

This  afternoon.  In  the  little  town  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  the  Republican 
nominee  formally  makes  hi?;  party's  1940  bid  for  power  In  his 
lor.g-awalted  acceptance  speech 

Our  country  today  is  facing  its  Bravest  crisis  since  1860,  when  the 
first  Republican  President — the  lmmort.Hl  Lincoln— wa.s  elected 

Vet.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  for  8  weeks  has  been  de- 
bating one  of  the  most  momentou.s  legislative  prostrams  In  Amer- 
ica's history,  the  Republican  candidate  for  1940  has  expressed  not 
A  single  opinion  on  a  single  controversial  issue  now  before  the 
S«nate  and  Hou.-«e. 

Up  to  today  Mr  Winkle's  silence  could  he  overlooked  It  coxild 
b*-  said  that  he  Is  lacking  In  governmental  experience:  that  he  was 
wi.se  m  withholding  his  opinions  until  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  our  problems  It  could  be  said  that  his 
own  party  has  been  divided;  that  the  candidate,  for  sound  political 
reasons,  preferred  to  hold  his  Are  until  he  could  And  the  direction 
In  which  the  Republican  Party  finally  decides  to  move 

But  those  excuses  are  no  longer  valid  The  candidate,  after  2 
months  for  re.'^earch  and  mediailon.  has  had  far  more  time  than 
Mr  Roosevelt  to  make  up  his  mind  and  to  ofler  at  least  the  frame- 
work ot  a  program 

Mr  WlUkte  is  more  than  a  mere  candidate  He  Is  the  leader  of  a 
majcr  pulitical  party  This  year  of  1940  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
Presidential  campaign  year  It  is  a  year  of  national  and  In'erna- 
t tonal  crisis  which  probably  will  completely  change  the  course  of 
our  Nation 

Our  Government  1?  a  two-party  government.  Our  two  parties 
have  usually  been  responsible  jaartles  This  year,  more  than  ever 
before  In  our  history.  :.t  Is  es.sential  that  party  leadership  be  respon- 
sible leadership 

It  would  be  the  helftht  of  presumption  for  a  New  Deal  newspaper 
to  tell  •  Republican  candidate  what  to  say  in  his  acceptance  speech 
But  we  fe«l  we  are  performing  n  public  M'rvice  In  pointing  out  »he 
obvious  lasuM  that  sny  Preitid-ntial  candidate  must  at  leiist  discuss 
in  these  challenging  days  of  104U 

What  Is  Mr  Wtllkir  •  stand  on  the  bill  (tving  the  President  au- 
UM>rity  to  call  out  lb*  National  Oiuuci?     Tb«  8cnat«  «o<l  Hotis* 


have  passed  this  bill,  at  the  President's  request.  But  It  was  amended 
In  the  House,  must  now  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  or 
changes  A  responsible  leader  will  either  approve  or  oppose  It.  give 
his  reasons  and  obligate  himself  for  his  party's  actions. 

What  is  Mr.  Willkie  s  stand  on  the  conscription  bill?  It  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  a  Senate  committee.  It  is  now  being 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  There  will  probably  be  a  vote  next 
week  As  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  said  on  Wednesday:  "If 
Mr  Willkie  comes  out  for  this  bill  it  will  resolve  the  doubts  of 
many  Republican  Members  and  it  will  pass  without  question  " 
Mr  Roosevelt  gave  conscription  his  unqualified  endorsement.  Mr. 
Willkie  can  do  no  less  than  be  equally  explicit  either  for  or 
against  it. 

What  Is  Mr.  Willkie's  attitude  on  America's  foreign  policy?  The 
President  has  recommended,  and  Congress  has  passed,  a  neutrality 
bill  which  quite  cbvlously  favors  Britain  against  the  totalitarian 
powers  It  becomes  clearer  each  day  that  the  question  of  giving 
even  more  help  to  England  will  loom  as  a  national  Issue  Of 
course.  Mr  Wi!lkie  cannot  see  far  enough  ahead  to  chart  a  definite 
course,  but  he  owes  it  to  his  party  and  to  his  country  to  say 
whether  he  approves  or  disapproves  of  our  present  poUof  of  help 
for  England,  whether  he  thinks  we  have  given  too  much  or  too 
little.    To  avoid  this  question  Is  to  evade  an  obvious  responsibility. 

What  Is  Mr  Willkie's  stand  on  the  extension  of  publicly  owned 
power  plants — such  as  T,  V.  A  —In  the  interest  of  national  defense? 
The  President  has  asked  such  an  extension.  It  has  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Stettinlus.  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Council,  a  Republican, 
But  action  was  delayed  because  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
refused  to  give  consent  to  Immediate  consideration  of  such  a  bill. 
Willkie  surely  needs  no  time  for  a  study  of  this  Issue;  electric 
power  has  been  his  bu.siness  for  many  years  The  country  surely 
has  a  right  to  know  Mr  Willkie's  very  specific  opinion  on  this 
particular  Issue 

What  Is  Mr  Willkie's  stand  on  the  Wagner  Act?  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Act?  Should  we  expand  or  contract  W  P  A  ?  Does  he  favor 
niodiflcations  of  the  soclal-stcurity  laws?  ^Tiat  Is  industry's  rcle 
in  national  defense  and  how  should  President  and  Congress  coop- 
erate in  changing  cur  tax  laws  to  facilitate  our  procurement  pro- 
gram? A  responsible  candidate  of  a  major  party  cannot  ignore  these 
questions 

Of  course  Mr  WillKie  today  will  launch  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
"wasteful  extravacarce"  of  the  Roosevelt  ndminlstration;  long  ora- 
torical boos  at  the  "corrupt  Democratic  machines  '  In  the  gr-r-eat 
1  cities  Mr  Willkie  will  probably  refer  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
j  books  and  denounce  the  canvas^^rs  who  solicit  advertising  for  them. 
He  may  be  slick  and  smooth  in  implying  that  the  President's  family 
has  somehow  profited  from  the  prestige  of  living  in  the  White  House; 
he  has  tossed  ofl  quite  a  few  hints  about  that    already. 

All  that  we  may  expect  as  part  oi  the  American  tradition  In  a  red- 
hot  campaign. 

But  that,  alone,  would  be  like  putting  on  a  vaudeville  act  for  an 
audience  that  came  to  hear  a  symphony  concert. 

What  Mr  Willkie  doesn't  say  may  be  far  more  significant  than 
what  he  does  say. 

When  the  sun  sets  behind  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  this  evening 
we'll  know  more  about  Mr,  Willkie  than  we  knew  last  night 

For  the  country's  sake,  we  hope  he  demonstrates  the  courage  and 
the  intelligence  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times,  to  take  his  place 
as  the  responsible  leader  of  a  responsible  party  In  this  hour  of  grave 
rational  crisis. 

In  our  editorial  en  Mr  Willkie's  speech  In  Monday's  Record  we 
will  compare  the  speech  Itself  with  our  advance  diagram  of  what  a 
Pres.dential  candidate's  acceptance  speech  should  be. 

[Prom  the  Philadelpla  Record  of  August  18.  1940] 

MOONSHINE    AUNG     THE     W.\BASH 

Candidate  Wendell  L  Willkie  discussed  only  two  specific  Issues 
in  his  acceptnncc  speech  in  his  old  Hoosler  home  yesterday: 

1.  Conscription. 

2    Our  foreign  jxjilcy. 

On  conscription,  he  came  cut  for  "some  form  of  selective 
service  "  But  he  gave  not  an  Inkling  to  his  Republican  colleagues 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  as  to  whether  he  favors  the  con- 
scription bill  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate. 

Willkie  didn't  straddle  on  the  principle  of  conscription  but  he 
cleverly  avoided  getting  into  the  slightest  argtunent  on  the  men's 
of  the  one  bill  which  will  provide  conscription.  It  was  not  the 
forthright  statement  of  a  courageous  man. 

On  our  foreign  policy  the  candidate  approved  the  President's 
course  in  providing  England  with  "the  material  resources  of  the 
Nation.  '  But.  he  said,  the  President  Is  leading  us  Into  war  by 
I    his     inflammatory   statements  ' 

Whereupon  Wilikie  said:  "I  promise  •  •  »  both  in  busi- 
ness and  in  war  to  outdistance  Hitler  In  any  contest  he  chfX)!»e8 
In  1940  or  after.  And  I  promise  that  when  we  beat  him,  we 
shall  beat  him  on  our  own  terms." 

We  leave  It  to  Willkie  s  closest  friends  to  find  anv  stafm^-nt 
ever  made  by  President  Roosevelt  one-tenth  as  "inhammatory  ' 
or  Irresponsible  as  that. 

To  f\nU  such  a  contradiction  in  so  Important  •  speech  by  the 
csndidate  of  a  major  political  party  is  so  amazing  that  Jt  stagger* 
the  ima(tnatloD  of  well-baIaaoe<l  men  and  women. 
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Besides  his  casual  remarks  on  conscription  and  his  astounding 
contradiction  in  discussing  our  foreign  policy.  Candidate  WiUkie 
used  about  5.300  other  words  to  tell  what  was  In  his  heart  and  to 
expound  his  political  philosophy. 

In  these  words  lurk  at  least  a  half  dozen  other  obvious  con- 
tradictions, a  plain  desire  to  run  away  from  the  facts  of  life 
and  five  paragraphs  closely  resembling  weasels  There  Is.  how- 
ever, an  excellent  Algcresque  biography  of  a  tousle-haired  Hoosler 
lad  playing  round  the  cabin  dixjr  The  boy's  name  is  Willkie, 
Wendell  L      He  wants  to  be  President. 

As  the  Record  promi.sed  yesterday,  on  Monday  we  will  com- 
pare his  speech  in  detail  with  the  diagram  of  what  a  candidate's 
acceptance  speech  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  a  hard  editorial  to  write.  Almost  as  hard  as  trying 
to  lasso  a  headless  horseman  who  suddenly  disassembles  and  rides 
off  in  all  directions. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  19.  1940] 

THE    MAN    WHO    WOLTJ)    BE    PEESIDENT 

In  6.000  words  of  an  acceptance  speech  which  left  his  listeners 
somewhat  bewildered,  Wendell  L  Willkie  on  Saturday  unveiled  the 
major  issue  of  the   1940  campaign: 

Willkie  doesn  t  like  Roosevelt      Willkie  wants  Roosevelt's  Job 

That  is  the  only  completely  clear  thought  in  the  entire  speech 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  address  was  so  vague  and  so  full  of  self- 
contradictions  that  even  the  wobbly  G.  O.  P.  platform,  by  com- 
parison, seems  crystal  clear. 

Saturday  morning  In  this  space  the  Record  listed  nine  of  the 
Important  Issues  confronting  America  in  these  days  of  national 
crisis. 

We  believed  any  Presidential  candidate  ought  to  express  his 
opinions  on  (li  conscription,  (2)  foreign  policy,  (3)  National 
Guard  bill.  (4)  extension  of  publicly  owned  power  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense.  (5)  Wagner  Act,  (6)  Wages  and  Hours  Act, 
(7)  social  security,  (8)  future  of  W  P.  A..  (9)  Government  aid  to 
Industry  In  the  national-defense  program.  We  promised  to  com- 
pare the  speech  Itself  with  our  diagram. 

It  is  to  Willkie's  credit  that  he  discussed  two  of  these  l.s.=ues  at 
fome  length — conscription  and  our  foreign  policy.  He  briefly  referred 
to  three  others — Wagner  Act.  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  social  se- 
curity, and  approved  "in  principle  "  all  three  reforms.  It  Is  to  Will- 
kie's discredit  that  he  carefully  skirted  any  comment  whatever  on 
the  National  Guard  bill,  extension  of  publicly  owned  power  in  the 
Interest  of  our  defense.  Government  aid  to  Industry  In  our  defense 
program,  and  avoided  any  reference  to  W.  P,  A. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  many  Republicans  deluged  Willkie  with 
questions  immediately  after  the  speech  as  to  what  he  really  thinks 
about  conscription  He  said  he  favors  "some  form  of  selective  serv- 
ice" That  statement  can  mean  he  favors  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
bill — an  act  written  by  two  of  his  supporters— or  it  can  mean  he 
favors  the  Maloney  amendment,  which  also  approves  con.scription 
but  would  postpone  it  for  months  while  we  try  to  ral.se  a  volunteer 
army.     Both  provide    'some  form  of  selective  service  " 

Willkie  Is  for  conscription  "In  principle."  But  when  he  avoided 
dlsrussing  the  one  bill  which  can  give  us  conscription  now  he  was 
obviously  guilty  of  a  straddle  His  colleagues  who  are  in  Congress 
find  not  leader,-hip  here  from  a  man  who  ought  to  lead. 

On  our  foreiRii  policy  WiUkie  had  the  courage  to  approve,  with 
only  a  few  qualifications,  the  President's  program  of  helping  Eng- 
land "with  the  material  resources  of  the  Nation."  He  criticized  the 
President  for  leading  us  Into  war  by  "Inflammatory  utterances" 
directed  at  fore  gn  powers  But  when  Willkie  then  is.sued  a  \'lrtual 
challenge  to  Hitler  to  "Cmon  and  fight;  I'll  lick  you. "  he  committed 
one  of  the  cla.'isical  political  Inconsistencies  of  the  age. 

We  agree  with  Willkie  that  the  President  and  his  Stale  Depart- 
ment have  done  too  much  scolding  in  their  reiations  with  Germany 
and  Japan 

But  neither  has  gone  off  half-cocked  In  so  blatant  and  ama- 
teurish a  fashion  as  did  Willkie  at  Elwood  Saturday  afternoon. 
We  are  sure  the  country  will  still  have  greater  faith  in  Roosevelt's 
handling  of  our  affairs  abroad  than  m  Willkie's. 

Willkie  endorsed  nearly  all  of  Roosevelt's  domestic  program. 
He  pledged  himself  to  maintain  and  enforce  collective  bargaining 
by  representatives  of  labor's  cwn  choosing  without  Interference; 
to  continue  minimum  standards  for  wages  and  maximum  standards 
for  hours;  to  maintain  regulation  of  securities  markets;  to  con- 
tinue extension  of  rural  electrification.  Federal  old-age  pensions, 
unemployment  lu.'^urance. 

These  reforms  are  the  heart  of  the  New  Deal  administration. 
After  endorsing  them,  Willkie  said  in  almost  the  same  breath: 
"This  administration  stands  for  principles  exactly  opposite  to 
mine." 

No  wonder  so  many  listeners  were  bewildered  Willkie  Is  for 
the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy.  He  is  for  the  Roo.sevelt  domestic 
policy  'Yet  the  RcKi.sevelt  policies  are  exactly  opposite  to  his  cwn, 
Roosevelt  is  too  Inflammatory,  yet  not  one-tenth  as  Inflammatory 
as  Willkie 

Yes;  It's  all  very  confusing.  The  speech  defies  analysis  on 
loRical  grounds  But  it  leaves  the  issue  of  the  campaign  very 
clear: 

WUlkle  doesn't  like  Roosevelt.     WllUOe  wanU  Roosevelts  )ob. 
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OF  MINNK.^OTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  19  (legislatwe  day  of  Monday.  August  5) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRE.SSES  BY  HON    ERNEST  LUNDEEN,  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  radio 
addresses  delivered  by  myself,  one  on  July  28  and  the  other 
on  August  10.  1940,  on  the  subject  "Conscription." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.ses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[July  28.  1940) 
Shall  We  Conscript  American  Manpower  Now? 
Fellow  citizens  and  fellow  Americans,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
down  the  road  toward  war  since  the  President  declared  n  national 
emergency  on  September  8,  1939     Our  neutrality  law  aimrd  to  keep 
us   neutral.      At   the   demand  of   the   administration.   Congress   was 
called   into  special   sess'on   to   remove   the   arms   embargo   in   order 
that  this  great  Nation  of  peace-loving  people  might  arm  one  Eu- 
,    ropean    nation   against    another.      Interventionists    in    the    quarrels 
and  boundary  disputes  of  Europe   now  demand  that  we  give  our 
guns   and    powder,    our    Army    equipment,    our    warships,    our    war 
planes,  and  the  entire  facilities  of  our  industries  to  Great  Britain, 
and  they  are  enforcing  their  demands. 

LAST   CRO.SS    ROAD    DEFORE    WAR 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  cross  road  before  we  enter  the 
second  world  war,  and  as  far  as  this  administration  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  turning  back.  For  us  it  Is  either  peace  or  war.  The 
administration  forces  now  place  before  Congress  a  European-minded 
conscription  bill  which  lists  and  regiments  every  man  from  18  to 
65  years  In  the  military  services  of  this  country — an  army  of 
42,000,000  men. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  defense  for  the  United  States  We  &re 
not  at  war  with  any  nation.  We  maintain  friendly  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  every  nation  on  earth  There  is  no  danger  of  inva- 
sion from  abroad.  No  one  has  threatened  us.  and  we  have  not 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  any  foreign  countries.  Why  a 
peacetime  con'^cript  Army?  No  one  can  attack  us  now,  or  In  the 
near  future  Unless  America  now  is  to  send  overseas  an  expedition- 
ary force  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  there  Is  no  reason  for  a 
conscript  Army. 

THEIR  WARS  ARE  NOT  OUR  WARS 

American  volunteers  have  always  been  willing  to  defend  this 
country  from  invasion  and  from  insurrection  Our  citizens  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  serve  on  European  soil  in  the  armies  and  under 
the  fiags  of  foreign  nations  Their  wars  are  not  our  wars.  Their 
quarrels  are  none  of  our  concern.  We  are  not  Interested  in  their 
real-estate  titles  and  boundary  disputes, 

CONSCRIPTION  SLAVEHT 

The  Burke- Wadsworth  bill  is  purely  a  wartime  mea.sure,  which  no 
country  has  ever  enacted  before  in  times  of  peace.  We  propose 
the  military  extreme  of  placing  42,000,000  men  in  the  yoke  of  con- 
scription. Whether  for  military  service  or  work  armies,  this  Is  con- 
Ecnptlon  slavery,  where  men  earning  far  beyond  »"21  per  month  are 
forcibly  taken  from  their  families  and  Jobs  to  be  enslaved  at  a  star- 
vation wage,  leaving  their  dependents  to  shift  for  them.selves  in  a 
truly  milltarl.stlc  system,  I  cannot  support  peacetime  conscription, 
and  I  will  fight  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  reason  and  sanity  in 
our  national-defense  policy, 

UNEMPLOTMENT  IN   AMERICA 

In  our  conduct  with  foreign  nations.  In  our  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
Act  we  are  askmg  for  trouble,  yet  we  have  more  In  the  United  States 
than  we  can  take  care  of  At  least.  It  Is  apparent  that  we  have  b<en 
unable  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  We  have  been  unable 
to  give  Jobs  and  .some  form  of  security  to  more  than  10  000.000  per- 
Fons  in  these  rich  United  States,  We  have  nearly  5.000.000  out  of 
schools  and  out  of  work,  and  you  say  to  thtrn.  "Get  into  the  army; 
get  into  the  Navy:  be  ready  to  fight  on  foreign  soil."  There  is  no 
Justification  for  a  peacetime  conscript  army  of  42,000.000  men  in 
these  United  States,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think  in  terms 
of  Europe  and  the  Old  World  and  In  the  minds  of  "world  savers." 
who  would  sacrifice  America  on  the  altar  of  Old  World  problems. 

You  will  pay  them  liom  $5  to  $21  a  month  for  their  services  and 
for  their  lives  in  wars  beyond  the  seas, 

HEW    YOUTH    BILL — CONSCniPTION 

This  is  the  new  youth  bill,  which  the  administration  has  given 
to  Its  young  p«ople  For  over  8  years,  youth  f)rgani7.allons  aud 
groups  have  asked  for  some  type  of  bill  which  would  give  them  a 
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M.ttnn  Th^v  thronaed  the  streets,  they  walked  the  ausxy  n.gn 
wt  4  thel^ame  ?hrboy  and  girl  tramps  of  America  trying  o 
And  decent  employment  Cnir  Wealthy  Industries  replied:  "Help 
Sct^'wam^-  Nou':">ou  a.K  Uncle  Sam  .to  say  to  these  p«:ple^ 
•Johnnv  Ket  your  gun  I  need  you  now  Is  this  their  destm>^ 
T.fh.^  the  American  way'  This  conscription  8laver>-  Idea  was 
iU  by  fhe  ^ng  o"  eJope  to  keep  their  millions  in  humble  , 
"Section:  and  u  I.  now  proposed  that  we  import  that  system  to 
enilave  the  American  people 

nrorsTWT  wants  p«onT 

uncle  Sam  Is  also  asking  Industry  to  «''^-*-  ,Y"f'*!  ^^fj^eo'w 
oeoDle  who  have  no  voice  In  the  matter,  our  big  Industries  reply 
f^ough  t^e  .latements  of  their  presidents  on  various  occasions 
Ind  they  sLy  bluntly  that  they  cannot  expand  their  industries  or 
bufld  thl  ".Lied  equipment  unless  they  *^ve  a  d^nUe  and  enor- 
mous  profit  Our  boys  are  asked  to  ser^•e  at  the  j»ltry  ^um  ol 
fiw  to^wenty-one  dollars  a  month  They  are  asked  to  sacrifice 
their  Uvea  In  foreign  wars. 

-Theirs    not    to    reason    why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 
OLD  woau)  iworsraiAL  b-avtst 
We    denounce    other    nations   for    militaristic,    totalitarian    con- 
^rlption      We  condemn  them  for  their  slave  Ubcr,  for  absorbing 
their  unemployed  by  creating  conscript  armies,    yet.  new  w-e  pro- 
pose to  do  the  same  thing  over  here     The  administration  has  no 
Solution  for  our   vast   unemplc  yment.     I   ask   Is  this  an   American 
doctrine  to   absorb  our  men   Into  conscript   armies    or   Is   this  the 
Imported  European.  Old  World  system  of  Industrial  slavery? 

MINNBATOUS    CKNTmAL     LABOB     UNION     OPPOSES     CONSCEIPTION 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram  from  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor 
Union,  opposing  this  bill.  It  Is  their  opinion  that  no  coiiscription 
should  take  place  at  any  time  until  sufficient  wealth  has  been 
conscripted  to  afford  employment  for  the  unemployed  at  union 
waKes  Thev  recognize  that  our  domestic  Issues  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  America,  to  American  security,  and  American  frceoom 
than  conscripUon  which  has  every  semblance  of  war  and  inter- 
veutlon.  „ 

CONSCIUPTtON  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

We  refuse  to  conscript  our  wealth  to  employ  our  people:  surely. 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  our  material  defenses  to  any  foreign  coun- 
trv     America  la  the  Issue,  not  Biuope! 

Conscription  for  foreign  service  Is  unconstitutional.  The  great 
Daniel  Webster  said  that.  "A  free  government  with  arbitrary 
means  to  administer  It  la  a  contradiction;  a  free  government  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  personal  security  Is  an  absurdity:  a 
free  government  with  uncontrolled  power  of  military  <»nscrlptlon 
is  a  solecism  at  once,  the  most  ridiculous  and  abominable  that  ever 
entered  Into'  a  head  of  a  man."  You  cannot  conscript  American 
manhood  for  any  other  purposes  than  these:  First,  to  suppress  a 
rebeUlon  aecond.  to  repel  an  Invasion;  and  third,  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  that  you  can  do  only  In  your  o^*-n  country 
and  on  the  decks  of  your  own  shlpe.  That  Is  the  provision  of  our 
ConatltuUon.  arucle  1.  section  8  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Hannls  Taylor  well-known  authority  on  constitutional  law.  stated 
dunng  the  last  World  War:  "B^ery  citizen  of  this  country  should 
know  first  that  under  oiu-  Constitution  no  American  soldier  can 
be  sent  abroad  except  those  composing  the  Regular  Army;  second, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  RegtUar  Army  can  only  be  sweUed  by  volun- 
tary enlistment." 

The  present  bill  provides  compulsory  military  training  for  42.000.- 
000  men  Let  It  be  remembered  by  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  we  won  our  liberty  and  our  Independence  with  a  volunteer 
army  Our  fathers  won  the  second  war  of  independence  with  a 
volunteer  army.  The  Mexican  War  was  fought  enUrely  by  volun- 
teers. The  vast  majcrtty  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  were 
volunteers,  and  those  m  the  Spanish-American  War  were  volunteers. 
anremxioN  on  csoss  ot  kings 

When  the  cause  U  an  American  battle,  our  men  are  ready  and 
willing  to  fight  for  the  defense  and  security  of  this  country.  But 
vou  cannot  crucify  our  American  youth  on  the  cross  of  kinps  and 
Old  World  empire  struggles.  They  refuse  to  volunteer  for  such  un- 
Amerlcan  service. 

CONSCaiPTION    BETORE    WAX 

During  the  first  World  War.  conscription  foUowed  the  declara- 
Uon  of  war  because  men  would  not  volunteer  for  foreign  service. 
Now.  the  order  of  events  seems  to  have  changed.  Our  leaders  are 
aware  of  the  tremendotxs  opposition  to  foreign  service  and  they 
seek  to  corral  American  youth  by  so-caUed  compulsory  u-aining 
and  aervlce.  which  means  conscription  They  expect  to  do  this 
before  there  U  an  actual  declaration  of  war.  Under  the  guise  and 
sham  of  national  defense  and  with  a  blare  of  false  patriotism. 
43  000.000  men  are  to  be  conscripted  not  only  for  training  but  for 
•errlce  as  the  bill  indicates  What  ser\ice.'  I  say.  war  service,  and 
since  there  Is  no  war  here,  we  mxist  find  a  war  somewhere,  somehow. 

rAKMEa-LABOa  PAKTT   OPPOSED  TO  PO«EICN   SERVICE 

The  old  parties  nuiy  favor  conscription  for  foreign  service,  but  I 
can  give  you  one  party  which  does  not  favor  conscription — the 
P^rmer-lAbor  Party  of  Minnesota.  This  is  their  foreign  policy: 
"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  imperialist  wars  or  designs,  and 
to  the  sending  ofour  men  across  the  oceans  or  elsewhere  to  partici- 
pate is  such  wars." 


ESSENTIALS   or   TaUE    DETENSE 

If  we  are  truly  Interested  In  national  defense,  there  are  three 
n^eJarv  elements  Plrst.  Jobs  for  every  person  capable  of  working, 
i^^  AmeT^cTn  possession  of  all  Islands  off  both  our  coasts  and 
Se  fortlflSv.on  of  these  Islands  by  land.  air.  and  sea.  Third,  crea- 
tion o^a  separate  department  of  the  air  service  for  the  unification 
l^deffe^tive^  training  of  our  air  forces.  It  is  evident  that  no  country 
can  have  supremacy  of  the  sea  without  supremacy  In  the  air.  that 
shins  are  helolesfi  against  land-based  planes. 

Ss  U  the  tru^  pattern  for  American  defense.  It  doe<,  not  Involve 
the  fortunes  of  kings.    It  places  Europe  second  and  America  first. 

(August  10,  1940) 
Conscription 

America  prepares  to  take  the  last  step  before  entering  another 
World  War  A  nation  of  conscripted  men.  together  with- Ambassa- 
dors who  constantly  make  statements  that  antagonize  foreign  coun- 
tries cannot  expect  to  remain  long  at  peace 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  proposes  to  conscript  Americans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Serfs  and  peonsr— that  Is  your  destiny. 
I  call  upon  the  youth  of  America  to  put  a  step  to  these  un-Ameri- 
can. pro-European  doctrine«=  Regimentation  of  our  youth  and 
manhood  Is  unnesessary  In  this  free  land  of  ciirs. 

AMERICA  DECEIVED 

The  trend  of  slogans  Is  amazing  Plrst  we  heard  that  America 
had  no  defenses,  and  we  needed  billions  to  build  up  our  Army  and 
Navy  No  sooner  had  the  money  been  granted  and  the  ink  dried 
on  the  approved  bill  than  another  shout  arose  from  the  blue. 
and  we  were  told  that  we  were  flooded  with  surplus  arms  and  that 
we  should  send  them  abroad  The  American  people  barely  recov- 
ered from  this  obvious  deception  when  our  material  sent  to  Europe 
was  discovered  to  be  not  obsolete  and  old  surplus  materials  but  the 
actual  equipment  of  the  Unl'ed  States  Army  and  Navy. 

Planes  were  flown  to  the  United  States-Canadian  border  and 
pushed  across  the  boundary  line  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  United 
States — all  with  the  complete  sanction  of  the  administration  Our 
merchant  ships  were  transferred  to  foreign  registry  with  such 
rapidity  that  in  January  we  had  lost  250  000  tons  of  shipping  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired — ships  transferred  to  foreign  registry  and 
subject  to  ail  the  penis  of  the  present  war.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
press  came  out  with  the  amazing  report  that  the  President  sanc- 
tioned the  .sending  of  50  United  SUtes  war  vessels  to  England. 
And  only  a  few  days  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  by  administration 
men  that  we  send  50  destroyers. 

Britain  wa^.  then  reported  by  the  press  to  be  willing  to  give  us  In 
return  a  few  of  her  useless  battleships — death  traps  and  dinosaurs 
of  the  deep. 

Our  war  makers  have  placed  the  American  frontier  on  the  Rhine, 
on  the  battlefields  of  E^ircpe,  As:a.  and  Africa. 

STRIPPING    AMERICA   FOB    BRITAIN 

The  record  shows  that  we  have  authorized  and  expended  more 
than  t5O.OOO.0OO.0OO  on  preparedness  in  the  last  50  years.  More  than 
one  billion  a  year  for  50  years.  We  have  appropriated  and  autliorized 
in  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress  alone  more  than  $14,000,000,000  lor 
war.  We  are  now  told  by  the  administration  that  there  is  no  pre- 
paredness, that  we  have  no  weapons — at  least,  our  weapons  are  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  even  a  small  army  I  ask.  and  our  fellow 
citizens  have  a  right  to  ask.  what  became  of  the  tSO.OOO  000  000  we 
appropriated^  If  there  is  no  preparedness  today,  what  iKcame  of 
these  »50. 000 .000. 000  we  have  expended? 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  a  shortage  of  weapons  today  Is  that 
we  turned  over  our  three-inch  field  pieces  to  Great  Britain  Pic- 
tures were  published  In  the  press  showing  huge  shiploads  of  thes" 
cannon  on  the  way  to  the  British  Isles,  stripping  our  own  American 
army  of  Its  defense  weapwns.  Now  our  soldiers,  as  shown  by  a  pic- 
ture in  the  metrop<^lltan  press  the  other  day.  are  practicing  with 
wooden  guns  and  wooden  trench  mortars,  and  no  doubt  a  little  later 
we  will  have  to  train  our  conscripts  with  broomsticks  because  of 
the  shipment  of  800.000  rifies  to  the  British  Isles. 

We  sent  them  our  jpovidcr.  so  we  have  no  powder  now  to  keep  dry. 
as  the  old  sayine  goes,  and  we  sent  them  in  one  shipment  132  car- 
loads of  TNT.  We  have  sent  the  French  more  than  1.700  planes — 
they  are  ail  Hitler's  now.  At  Brest  alone  200  comple'e  planes  and 
3.000  Amt-rican  motors  with  blueprints  to  mount  them  were  cap- 
tured In  one  battle,  and  they  are  now    being  used  td  bomb  Britain. 

I  warned  the  American  Congress  not  to  send  our  defense  weapons 
abroad.  I  warned  that  it  was  dangerous,  but  they  would  not 
listen.  They  would  not  listen  to  me  in  1917.  and  they  will  not 
listen  now.  I  say  the  stripping  of  weapons  from  the  American 
Army,  our  Na\-y.  and  our  air  force  is  un-American.  pro-European. 
and  pro-British.  It  Is  dangerous  to  the  very  life  of  America,  be- 
cause no  matter  what  our  manpower  may  be.  If  we  take  the  swords 
out  of  the  hands  of  cur  soldiers  and  leave  them  barehanded,  we 
will  become  the  most  tempting  nation  for  Invasion  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  E^•ery  military  man.  every  naval  man, 
and  every  airman  know?  that  If  we  keep  our  weapons  to  ourselves 
and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  preparedness,  common-sense  pre- 
paredness, invasion  is  not  possible  either  on  the  Pacific  or  on  th^ 
Atlantic  The  oceans  are  too  great;  the  lines  of  communlcatioa 
are  too  long  No  army  or  navy  can  strike  across  such  expanses. 
Every  admiral  and  every  general  will  tell  you  that.  The  only  pos- 
sible method  of  attack  ts  through  island  bases  on  the  oceans  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  through  Canada.  Mexico.  Central 
or  South  America.  For  years  I  have  advocated  taking  ovtr  the 
Islands  and  arming  them  for  air,  land,  and  sea  bases.     I  have  advo- 
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cated  their  acquisition  by  purchase  and  by  credit  on  war  debts,  and  I 
have  stated  that  in  a  crisis  seizure  of  the  Islands  may  be  necessary, 
as  once  advocated  by  Andrew  Jackson,  our  great  Anu-rican  President. 
E>anish  and  Dutch,  British  and  French  Island  possessions  In  the 
Western  Hem.lsphere — all  must  become  American.  Only  rec-ntly 
has  the  administration  tjeen  giving  some  thought  to  that.  Always 
late,  always  asleip  until  the  hour  and  opportunity  passes. 

AMERICAN    UNEMPLOYMENT  THE    ISSUE 

In  the  meantime  our  debts  are  piling  sky  high.  appro.'\chlng  fifty 
billions,  with  a  $6,000,000,000  deficit  this  year,  while  our  workmen 
go  Jobless  and  hungry  and  cur  farmers  are  losing  their  farms.  Pro- 
gressive, liberal,  and  labor-minded  people  have  time  and  again  urged 
an  American  common-sens?  propram  which  will  solve  our  defense 
and  domestic  dlfflrultles.  but  our  Wall  Street  plutocracy  will  not 
l.sicn.  They  stem  bent  on  their  own  and  the  N.aion's  destruction 
"Fcr  whom  the  pods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad  " 

William  S  Knudsen.  hesd  of  the  great  Genera!  Motors  Corpora- 
tion now  telS  us  that  we  cannot  equip  even  :.n  army  of  2.000.000 
men  before  1944  We  are  told  that  we  cannot  have  any  tanks  until 
1942 — that  wc  arc  now  drawing  blueprint*  of  these  tanks  In  the 
name  of  common  rense  and  all  reason,  what  have  our  experts  and 
defense  men  been  doing?  Have  they  all  been  asleep  while  the  world 
was  burr.tng''  I  have  always  advocated  adequate  American  defense, 
and  we  have  made  available  huge  sums  of  money,  greater  peace- 
time sums  than  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  Now 
we  are  being  urged  en  by  Insane  hysteria.  Reason'  We  stem  to  be 
btreft  of  reason  Wc  talk  about  conscripting  42.000.000  men  and 
paying  them  $5  a  month  It  Is  true  that  after  the  cold  reception 
by  the  general  public  of  thest^  proposals  certain  changes  are  being 
considered;  but  remember,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  proponents  have 
not  yet  given  up  their  original  proposals.  They  are  even  now  argu- 
ing fcr  their  restoration  Such  proposals  are  worthy  of  a  program 
for  the  serf?  of  the  Old  World. 

CONSCRIPTION    FOR    rORTICN    SEX\TCS    UNCONSTITtmONAL 

Conscription  for  foreign  service  Is  entirely  Illegal.  Hannls  Tay- 
lor, well-known  authority  on  constitutional  law.  stated  during  the 
last  World  War:  "Every  citizen  of  this  country  should  know,  first, 
that  under  our  Constitution  no  American  soldier  can  be  sent  abroad 
except  those  composing  the  Regular  Army;  second,  that  the  ranks 
of  the  Regular  Army  can  only  be  swelled  by  voluntary  enlistment." 

When  they  tell  you  that  conscription  Is  constitutional,  tell  them 
that  our  greatest  constitutional  lawyer.  Daniel  Webster,  defined  It 
not  only  as  unconstitutional  but  absurdly  contrary  to  the  very  spirit 
of  our  Constitution  and  American  Government. 

An  administration  that  will  not  limit  the  National  Guard  to 
service  in  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions,  including  the 
Philippines,  is  planning  to  stand  on  foreign  soil. 

WHT   STAND  ON  POREIGN   GROUND 

Washington,  our  greatest  President,  warned:  "Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  jjeace  and  prosperity 
in  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?" 

The  World  War  proved  the  Impossibility,  even  In  Europe,  of 
waging  effective  offensives  with  great  unwieldy  armies  of  conscript 
civilians  The  present  war  in  Europe  proves  that  large  civilian 
conscript  armies,  when  confronted  with  small,  fast -moving  armies 
of  experts,  are  outflanked  and  surrounded  without  ever  coming  to 
grips  with  combat  troops 

We  must  not  be  stampeded  Into  embracing  the  conscription  sys- 
tem of  foreign  countries.  A  decent  American  standard  of  pay  and 
a  decent  American  opportunity  for  training  and  advancement  will 
unquestionably  provide  us  with  an  Army  of  adequate  size  The 
Navy  has  no  recruiting  problem  because,  as  one  Army  man  has 
recently  pointed  out.  the  average  pay  of  the  sailor  Is  90  percent 
ereater  than  that  of  the  soldier.  Nor  does  the  Air  Corps  have  a 
recruiting  problem. 

I  BRANDING   TRUE  AMERICANS 

The  spontaneous  objections  of  the  American  people  to  this  con- 
scription bill  have  been  termed  Nazi-directed  and  subtle  Nazi 
propaganda  Your  many  letters  and  cards  were  so  referred  to  by 
a  Senator  In  the  hearings  on  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  The  free 
expressions  of  Americans  who  refuse  to  be  yoked  to  military 
slavery  at  $5  to  $21  a  month,  the  objections  raised  by  millions  of 
Americans  to  underwriting  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire.  Is 
being  met  with  the  cry  of  Nazi  propaganda. 

I  Eun  weary  of  such  unfair  attacks  upon  the  sincerity  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  never  heard  of  a  German  or  a  German-lK>m  American 
With  the  gall  to  ask  that  we  help  Germany;  but  red.  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  white  races— all  are  expected  to  die  for  the  British 
Empire. 

1  warn  the  American  people  that  we  cannot  defend  America  by 
defending  the  old  empires  and  kings  of  Europe  Any  such  reason- 
ing by  any  propaganda  committee  proclaiming  such  a  doctrine  Is 
dragging  America  Into  European  war  and  Is  subversive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  We  are  not  a  colony  of  the  Old 
World  If  we  continue  to  act  like  one.  we  may  as  well  declare  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  scrap  of  paper. 

LET  AMERICANS  BE  BEARD 

The  conscription  bill  has  not  passed.     Its  passage  Is  not  Inevitable. 
It  can  be  defeated      The  people  should  make  known  their  protest. 
Write    your    Ccngreatmen    and   Senators.     Telephone    them.     Wire 
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them.     Come  to  Washington  to  see  them      You  must  do  this  now. 
Immediate  protest  will   block   the  way   to  militarizing  our  Nation. 
I  have  Just  received   a  wire  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  addressed  to: 

"Hon    Ernest  Lundeen. 

"Seiiatr  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
"Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  respectfully  requests  you  to 
▼ote  against  Burke-Wadsworth  military  conscription  bill.     We  op- 
pose this  bill  setting  up  a  regimentation  of  citizenry  as  cut  of  line 
with  democratic  principles. 

"G.   T.    tiiNDSTEN,    Chairman." 

Let  me  .say  to  the  members  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods.  I  &hall 
remember  your  wire      I  will  stand  by  the  American  way. 


Willkie  and  Utilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  19  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    GEORGE   SANFORD    HOLMES 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  In  the 
appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Herald  of  Bridgeport,  Conn..  August  18,  from  the  pen  of 
George  Sanford  Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  and  wiiur,  for  20  years  connected  with  Scripps- 
Howard  new.spap«'rs  at  Denver  and  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Holmes  quotes  from  the  address  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  and  the 
Harvard  Business  School  Club  January  31.  1935,  wherein  the 
Republican  candidate  places  his  zeal  for  preserving  "public 
utilities  privately  owned"  as  more  apiiealing  than  was  that  of 
his  past  general  service  to  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrconD.  a.s  follows: 
(From  the  Bridgeport    (Conn.)   Sunday  Herald  of  August  18,  1940| 

WILLKIE    ON    UTILITIES     MAJOR    CAMPAIGN    ISSUE — EARLT    SPEECH    SHOWS 
CANDIDATES    SENSE   OF    DUTT    MAT    BE    DIVIDED 

(By  George  Sanford  Holmes) 

Washington —Students  of  Wendell  Wlllkle's  public  utterance! 
are  wondering  If,  In  outlining  his  beliefs  as  a  Presidential  aspirant, 
Mr.  Willkie  will  reiterate  his  famous  statement  placing  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  private-utility  Industry  on  a  par  with  patriotism  and 
service  to  his  country. 

The  Republican  candidate  openly  pledged  himself  to  the  task  of 
saving  the  private  utilities  at  a  Joint  meeting  held  In  New  York 
January  21.  1935  by  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  Club. 

The  unrestrained  terms  in  which  Mr.  WUlkle.  then  speaking  for 
Commonwealth  &  Southern,  announced  his  devotion  to  this  cause 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  his  address  was  printed  and 
circulated  in  investment  circles  and  Wall  Street. 

Since  then  It  had  apparently  been  lost  sight  of.  however,  until  ex- 
humed from  the  voluminous  mass  of  his  writings  and  speeches  by 
proponents  of  public  ownership,  who  are  Interested  in  learning 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Willkie.  in  his  White  House  candidacy,  will 
stand  by  or  repudiate  his  do-or-die  pledge  to  the  power  industry 

Printed  copies  of  his  speech  are  now  said  to  be  practically  col- 
lectors' Items. 

The  fervor  of  Mr.  Wlllkle's  statement  regarding  his  own  consecra- 
tion to  what  he  dvscrlbed  as  a  duty  aroused  special  Interest  because 
In  the  same  speech  he  accubcd  some  of  the  advocates  of  public 
power  of  entertaining  beliefs  that  "partake  of  the  nature  of 
religious  frenzy." 

New  Dealers  here  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wlllkle's  remarks  at  the 
Wall  Street  dinner,  however,  contend  that  nothing  the  most  fanat- 
ical of  them  has  ever  said  on  the  power  question  compares  with 
the  emotional,  almost  religious  zeal  with  which  the  Republican 
cendldate  In  1935  assured  his  hearers  that  he  regarded  the  flght  for 
the  utility  Industry  as  a  patriotic  duty.     Tills  is  what  he  said: 

"Those  who  oppase  the  utility  organization,  whether  they  be 
holding  companies  or  operating  companies,  assume  an  attitude  of 
superior  virtue  and  patriotl.sm 

"They  seek  to  paint  us  who  represent  private  enterprise  In  the 
utility  business  as  antisocial,  unpatriotic,  and  the  despoilers  of 
men      •     •     • 

"I  yield  to  no  Government  official,  be  he  high  or  low.  In  my  social 
obligations,  love  of  country,  or  fellow  feeling  for  the  struggliiig 
nxafibcs  of  htunanity. 
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•I  do  not  like  to  make  personal  references  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  no  duty  has  ever  ccme  to  me  in  my  life,  even  that  In  the 
servic-  of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  senses  of  Boclal 
obl.RBt.on  partioti.«.m.  and  love  of  mankind  as  this,  my  obligation 
to  say  and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities 
privatelv  owned  .      ,,     .         ,         j 

"All  that  I  have  observed,  all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  read 
Uache^  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  nobler  for  the  future  financial 
stability  and  political  «ood  of  my  country  or  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well  belnR  of  my  fellow  citizens  than  to  stand  firm  and 
vmafraid  against  this  foolish  fad  and  fancy  of  the  moment  " 

New  Deal  spwkesmen  have  underscored  this  sophomonc  "oath 
of  allegiance."  as  an  all-time  h.gh  In  Wall  Street   oratory. 

They  do  not  criticize  either  Us  sincerity  or  accuracy  as  demon- 
btratlnu  the  philosophy  of  Its  author 

What  they  are  wondering  Is  Just  how  It  squares  with  the  con- 
cepts of  public  duty  of  a  Presidential  candidate 

Believing  the  power  question  will  be  one  of  the  m:\Jor  l.ssues  of 
the  campaign,  if  not  the  dominant  one.  they  hold  that  the 
voters  .should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Republican  candi- 
dates views  in  the  m.itter 

When  he  puts  duty  to  the  utilities  on  an  equal  plane  with  that 
of  duty  to  his  country,  they  claim  Mr  Wilikle  has  gone  further 
than  any  other  advocate  of  the  power  interests 

If  he  should  tte  elected,  thev  point  out.  the  conflict  between 
this  allegiance  and  that  of  his  oath  of  office  will  become  most 
important  in  view  of  the  Immense  public  power  projects  to  which 
the  Nation  stands  committed. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  them  that  Mr  Wlllkle  may  assert  there 
win  be  no  conflict  between  the  two  devotions. 

However,  that  Is  what  they  want  to  find  out  and  In  view  of 
the  Republican  candidate's  reputation  for  frankness,  they  hope 
he  will  make  his  pcsition  clear,  now  that  he  is  no  longer  spokes- 
man for  a  special  Interest  but  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honor 
In  the  gift  of  America. 

The  question  Is  all  the  more  pertinent,  they  point  out.  because 
Senator  Chaki.es  L  M(  Nart.  of  Oregon,  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket.  Is  recoijnlzed  through  the  Nation 
as  a  friend  and  proponent  of  public  power,  a  .supporter  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  enactment  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Bonneville  Dam.  an  undertaking  of  great  importance  to  his  own 
State  of  Oregon. 

Just  how  the  two  team  mates  can  reconcile  their  opposing 
stands  has  puzzled  Washington  ever  since  Mr.  Wlllkie  dictated 
the  choice  of  Mr  McNakt  as  his  running  mate,  either  as  an  anti- 
dote to  his  own  views  on  the  utility  question  or  as  a  bid  for  the 
farmers'   votes,   or   both 

The  1935  speech  of  Mr  Wlllkle  before  the  New  York  business  in- 
terests Is  regarded  here  as  the  Mein  Kampf  of  the  Republican 
nominee 

It  enunciates  his  economic  and  political  philosophy,  his  personal 
convictions  on  the  utility  i:?sue  and  charts  his  course  in  the  strug- 
gle to  preserve  the  private-utility  interests 

Tins  was  long  before  he  became  a  candidate  for  President,  of 
course,  and  prior  to  his  un.successftil  court  action  to  have  the 
T.   V    A    declared   unconstitutional. 

It  Is  now  being  referred  to  by  new  dealers  as  containing  the 
esernce  of  his  ideas  and  l)ellefs  en  the  theme  of  private,  corporate 
control  of  water-power  sites  and  streams  belonging  to  all  the  peo- 
ple and  they  expect  him  to  stick  by  it 

The  claim  that  in  their  ca.se.  Jobs  prayer.  'Oh.  that  mine  ad- 
versary  had   wTltton   a   b<xik."   has   been   answered. 

The  speech  before  the  Economic  Club  was  an  all-around  defense 
of  the  utility  interests  by  Mr  Wlllkle  and  an  attack  upxin  the 
alleged  InofUclency.  waste,  political  manipulation,  and  patronage 
system    of    municipally    operated    plants 

It  was  m  this  speech  that  he  referred  to  Mr.  Samuel  Insul  as 
a  "forceful,  dynamic,  and  attractive  figure." 


Year  1936  All  Over  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 


OK   A LA HAM A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY  (ALA  )   ADVERTISER 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  there  appeared  in  the 
Montgomery  <AIa.)  Advertiser,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grover 
Hal!,  an  editorial  entitled  "1936  All  Over  Again."  The  edi- 
torial concludes  with  these  significant  words: 

Perhaps  this  time  Maine  and  Vermont  will  see  tlie  light,  too. 


TTie  speech  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  'Willkie 
was  the  subject  of  the  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  August  8.  1940] 

NINETEEN    -ntlRTT-SIX    ALL   OVER    AGAIN 

There   is  one  great   Issue   In   the   coming   Presidential    campaign. 

according    to    Wendell    Willkie.    the    Republican    nominee      It    Is 

J    whether    the    New    Deal    can    be    dealt    more    economically    by    the 

Democratic  Party  or  by  the  Republican  Party.     A.s  nominee  of  the 

I    Republican  Parry.  Mr.  WiKkie  is  convinced  that  he  and  his  party 

can  deal  It  best. 
I        "The  New  Deal  stands  for  doing  what  has  to  be  done  by  spending 
I    as  much  monev  as  possible.     I  propose  to  do  It  by  spending  as  little 
money  as  possible.     This  is  one  great  Issue  In  domestic  policy,  and 
I    I  propose  in  thl.s  campaign  to  make  it  clear."  said  Mr.  Willkie. 
I         So  much   for  the   Issue   upon  which  Mr.   Willkie   desires   to   base 
the    coming    campaign.      The   subject    of    economical    operation    of 
government  is  one  of  interminable  and  often  fruitless  argument  not 
only  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  this  Nation  but  even 
within  them.     If  Mr.  WiUkie  lntend.s  to  argue  about   those  details 
of  government  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
two  and  a  half  months,  he  will  only  succeed  in  boring  them.     The 
first    assumption   made    about   the   nominee   of    either    of    our    two 
major   parties   is   that   they    are   capable    and   efficient    men.     That 
should  be  the  first  assumption  made  by  the  electorate  concerning 
'    any  candidate  for  any  ofQce  who  is  ultimately  granted  the  privilege 
of  serving      The  United  States  approves  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration insofar  as  the  details  of  that  administration  are  con- 
cerned.   No  valid  critici.sm  has  ever  been  made  of  that  management 
o!  fiscal  afTair.s.     However,  upon  the  matter  cf  policy  much  criticism 
has    been    offered,    some    valid,    some    not       If    Mr.    WiUkie    has    no 
criticism  of  that  policy  but  only  of  the  administration  of  It.  then 
he  hasn't  raised  any  Issue  at  all. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Mr    WiUkie's  speech,  it  was  as  depressing  a 
disappointment  as  his  attempt  to  create  an  Issue  that  cjuld  not  be 
brought   to   life  by   the   best   of   miracle   workers.     The   speech    fell 
I    easily   into   three  general  classifications. 

'        1    Political  fluff  that  can  be  found  In  any  mayor's  address  to  an 

American  Legion  convention — any  struggling  lawyer's  audress  to  a 

southern  audience  at   the  cemetery  on  Memorial  Day      Considered 

alone,  this  political  fluff  is  worthless,  but   if  it  is  implemented   by 

I    a  siRniflcant  offering  It  Is  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  democratic 

action. 
!        2    Demagogic  contradiction  of  which  the  Advertiser,  as  well  as 
many  another  Institution,  we  suspect,  did  not  believe  Mr.  Willkie 
capable  until  yesterday. 

3  The  definition  of  issues,  which  has  already  been  di'^cussed 
Mr  Wlllkle  Is  undoubtedly  a  sincere  patriot.  He  is  as  con- 
vinced of  the  rightness  of  th»  democratic  life  as  any  other  citizen 
of  this  democracy  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  down  to  the  lowest 
devotee  of  faith  But  in  that  he  differs  not  one  whit  from  the 
whole  range  of  adherents  to  the  democratic  faith 

Though  Mr  Wlllkle  denied  that  he  would  allow  personalities  to 
enter  into  his  campaign,  he  made  this  pointed  charge  against 
President  Roosevelt :  "There  have  been  occasions  when  many  of  us 
have  wondered  if  he  is  deliberately  inciting  us  to  war  •  •  • 
Ard  I  believe  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  President  to  try  to  main- 
tain peace  But  Mr  Roosevelt  has  not  done  this.  He  has  dabbled 
In  Inflarrunatory  statements  and  manufactured  panics  Of  course. 
we  in  America  like  to  speak  our  minds  freely,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  at  a  critical  period  in  history  our  President  .should  cause 
bitterness  and  confusion  for  the  sake  of  a  little  political  oratory" 
With  that  charge  firmly  In  mind.  It  Ls  Illuminating  to  review 
again   these  other  statements  by  Mr    Willkie 

"We  must  admit  that  the  loss  of  the  British  Fleet  would  greatly 
weaken   our  defense 

"We  must  face  a  brutal,  perhaps,  a  terrible  fact.  Our  way  of 
life  Is  In  competition  with  Hitler's  way  of  life  " 

"I  promise,  by  returning  to  those  same  American  principles  that 
overcame  German  autocracy  once  before,  both  In  bu-slness  and 
in  war.  to  out-distance  Hitler  in  any  contest  he  chooses  In  1940 
or  after.  And  I  promise  that  when  we  beat  him,  we  shall  beat 
him  on  our  own  terms,  in  our  own  American  way." 

Thus  Mr  Wlllkle  places  himself  In  the  strangely  contradictory 
position  of  Indicting  President  Roosevelt  for  making  Inflammatory 
statements  (about  which  Mr  Wlllkie  Is  politically  vague  as  to  date 
and  time  of  utterance)  and  then  he  tries  to  go  President  Roosevelt 
one  better  in  acknowledging  the  danger  which  facfs  the  United 
States.  In  excoriating  the  author  of  that  danger.  Adolf  Hitler  as 
leader  of  the  German  people.  Mr.  Willkie  even  promises  to  "beat" 
Germany  In  1940  if  given  a  chance,  but  condemns  President  Roose- 
velt for  creating  a  "manufactured  panic  "  ab<nit  the  dangers  facing 
the  Nation  By  implication.  Mr  Wlllkie  charges  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  lead  us  into  war  for  his  own  political  designs, 
but  Mr  WiKkie  would  beat"  Hitler  on  our  "own  terms'  In  1940 
If  the  electorate  of  the  United  States  will  onJv  discard  their  present 
warmongering  President  and  elect  Mr    WiUkie. 

Mr  WiUkie  was  the  Advertisers  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  In  assuming  that  position,  the  Advertiser  was  not 
acting  in  a  slirewdly  partisan  manner.     Frankly,  the  Advertiser  was 
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disappointed  yesterday  when  It  discovered  that  It  had  picked  a  dud. 
But  this  much  must  be  said  in  apology  for  the  error.  Mr  Wlllkie 
was  a  dud  among  duds.  Every  other  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  had  hung  himself  upon  the  public  tree  of  Intellectual 
incompetence  Mr  Wlllkie  presented  nothing  but  hope.  He  has 
made  a  fine  record  Ix^th  as  a  lawyer  (for  corporations!  and  a  corpo- 
ration manager.  He  Is  still  a  pood  and  sincere  man  As  much 
could  be  said  for  his  disappointed  rival.  Senator  Robert  Taft  But 
he  IS  an  inadequate  political  philosopher.  He  only  claims,  rather 
brashly,  that  he  can  do  what  President  Roosevelt  Is  doing  better 
than  President  Roosevelt  is  doing  It, 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  If  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  election 
would  be  decided  principally  upon  the  development  of  the  situation 
In  Europe  Now  that  Mr  Willkie's  keyenote  address  has  been  deliv- 
ered. It  Is  apparent  that  it  will  be  decided  on  the  same  Issues  which 
were  presented  to  the  electorate  In  1936,  Perhaps  this  time  Maine 
and  Vermont  will  see  the  light,  too. 


The  Acceptance  Speech  of  Mr.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5> ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  BRIDGES,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  under  the  heading 
"Sincere  and  brave  words,"  by  Raymond  Clapper,  appearing 
in  the  Washington  iD.  C  »  Dally  News  of  today,  relative  to  the 
acceptance  .speech  of  Mr.  Willkie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Washington  Daily  News  of  August   19.  1940] 

SINCFRE    AND    BRA\1    WORDS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Rthoboth  Bkach.  Dei,  .  August  19. — The  Wlllkle  acceptance  speech 
was  better  In  the  newspapers  than  it  was  on  the  a;r  It  must  be 
read  in  type  to  be  appreciated,  Wbereas  President  Roosevelt's  re- 
marks gain  In  eflectlveness  by  delivery  over  the  air.  Mr  Winkle's 
lose. 

The  very  real  merits  of  the  Wlllkle  acceptance  speech  were  muffled 
by  the  sloppv  delivery,  with  frequent  stximbling  and  slurring  of 
words.  The  efTect  of  this  upon  Republicans  and  Wlllkle  worshipers 
here  at  this  small  summer  resort  was  one  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment. They  had  no  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  content  of  the 
speech  They  said  that  It  somehow  Just  didn't  measure  up.  dldn  t 
give  them  a  thrill,  didnt  have  the  lift  they  had  expected  That 
was  about  all  one  could  get  out  of  tbese  friendly  critic,  but  ina.s- 
much  as  they  are  all  Roosevelt -haters  of  long  standing  and  had 
been  Intensely  proud  of  Willkie.  I  regard  their  reaction  as  a  sig- 
nificant Index  I  found  that  some  changed  their  opinion  about 
the  speech  after  reading  It  In  the  newspapers  the  next  morning,  and 
thought  It  far  better  than  they  had  at  first  realized 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr  Wlllkle  is  being  Judged,  as  was  Alf  Landon 
4  years  ago.  by  the  Roosevelt  standard  cf  radio  crooning.  The 
middle-western  home.spun  style  doesn't  appear  to  have  the  appeal 
cf  the  tailored  Ro<isevelt  speech.  Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  could 
have  taken  the  Wlllkle  script  and  made  It  sing  This  all  seems 
silly  tc  me.  but  IX  people  are  going  to  be  swayed  by  the  cut  of  a 
radio  voice,  then  that  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  Mr. 
Wlllkie  might  well  hope  that  President  Roosevelt  Ignores  his 
challenge  to  Joint  debate 

Not  many  major  prilitlcal  utterances  in  modern  times  have  rung 
with  such  courage  as  this  Wlllkie  acceptance  sF>eech  The  world 
situation  Is  driving  the  Roosevelt  administration  Into  steps  that 
are  disturbing  and  not  welcome — such  as  con.scrlptlon  Everyone 
would  like  to  think  that  the  outlook  is  not  as  black  as  President 
Roosevelt  has  pictured  It  All  would  like  to  think  with  Colonel 
Lindbergh  that  everything  Is  going  to  be  Ju.st  dandy,  no  matter 
who  wins  th''  war  In  Europe,  and  that  it  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  Britain  wins  or  loses.  There  are  some  Repub- 
licans who  have  been  tempted  to  dangle  that  fools  paradise  before 
the  voters  this  year  Mr  Willkie  refused  to  Indulge  In  such  polit- 
ical day  dreaming 

Mr  Wlllkle  did  not  say  things  that  were  pleasant  to  hear  He 
spoke  of  toil  and  sweat  and  sacrifice.  He  spoke  for  conscription 
He  faced  frankly  the  reality  that  the  loss  of  the  British  Fleet  would 
greatly  weaken  our  defense,  and  he  spoke  for  all  possible  material 
aid  short  of  m'lltary  involvement  in  present  ho.'^Mlities  He  recog- 
nized that  if  Britain  Is  defeated,  we  stand  face  to  face  In  competi- 
tion with  Hitler— a  competillou  In  armament*,  m  production,  in 
salesmanship. 


Win  or  lose  In  this  election,  Mr.  Wlllkle  Is  bound  to  be  a  power- 
ful voice  In  America  for  the  next  few  years.  This  gives  great  Im- 
portance to  his  pledge  as  follows:  "I  promise,  by  returning  to 
those  same  American  principles  that  overcame  German  autocracy 
once  before,  both  in  business  and  in  war,  to  outdistance  Hitler  In 
any  contest  he  chooses  in  1940  or  after.  And  I  promise  you  that, 
when  we  beat  him,  we  shall  beat  him  on  our  own  terms  and  In  the 
American   way  ' 

That  statement,  for  all  practical  purposes,  freezes  the  general 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy  for  some  time  to  come.  In  that 
pledge  Mr  Wlllkle  has  destroyed  utterly  the  fugitive  dreams  of 
appeasement  which  have  been  hovering  Just  below  the  surface  of 
public  discussion  In  the  United  SUtes,  Mr,  Roosevelt  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  warned  that  the  opposition  party  might  become 
an  appea.«emont  party.  He  tried  to  hang  the  tag  of  appeaser  on 
Mr  Wlllkie  The  trick  dldn  t  work.  Some  big  business  Influences 
which  have  been  toying  with  the  Idea  that  they  might  find  a  good 
thing  in  doing  business  with  Hitler  are  now  without  any  respon- 
sible  spokesman 

A  smaller  man  than  Mr  Wlllkle.  one  with  a  weaker  sense  of  pub- 
lic responsibility,  one  who  was  playing  politics  on  a  short-haul 
basis,  would  have  made  an  entirely  different  kind  of  speech.  A 
small-minded  politician  would  have  plunged  the  country  Into  a 
bitter  political  strugplo  over  foreign  policy  at  a  most  fatal  moment. 
He  would  have  paralyzed  us  In  the  presence  of  real  danger  Mr. 
Wlllkle  has  risen  above  that.  He  has  placed  national  Interests 
above  politics  In  this  crisis.  He  has  spoken  sincere  and  brave 
words.  Whether  the  majority  of  voters  will  recognize  them  as  such 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Federal  Expenditures  in  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19,  1940 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  given 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  printing  a  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  district  I  represent,  showing  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  the  United  States  In  that  district  dur- 
ing the  present  administration,  as  follows: 

Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures,  De  Kalb  County, 
Ga  ,  Mar.  4,  1933,  through  June  30.  1939 

LOANS 


Ct'RRENT  PKOGRAMS 

Fedrral  Ix»an  .\prncy: 

1,  H<c<  instruct  ion  Finanoe  Corporation  (from  Feb,  2,  1932). 

2,  JiLstislcr  Ixiati  CorfKiration 

Federal  N\  ork.^  .^B<  ncy: 

.•?.  I'uMk'  \V(irk,'i  .\iln;;ni.>itration.  nnn-Fedprnl  projects 

4,  r.  S.  Hoti.'imK  Authority,  loan  contracts  signed _. 

Dt-iwrtinpnl  of  Apricultiirp: 

5    Krtrm  Cr«'<iit  .\iliiiirii.stration.  Larnl  Bank  rommis,«ioner. 

6.  Karm  f'n'dit  Admini.stration,  ernirt'cncy  crop  and  fivd 

7.  Farm  Security  AdininLxtration.  rural  n-hBlnlilation 

8.  F;irm  S<'cur;ty  .^dmini.'^iratiiiii,  farm  tenant  inirchase 

9.  Kural  Klcctrification  .\dmmisiniiii)n  (total  project  coBt 

divided  by  number  of  counties  participHting; 


COMTLETED  PBOGRAMS 

10.  Farm  rre<lit  Administration.  ISrM-.T'i  drought  relief. 

11.  Homo  Ownrrs'  I^oao  Corporation,  1933-36 


Total,  repayable - 


Number   Amount 


124 
867 


1,371 


$403,803 


(') 


>  109.  rMi 
•48.722 
107,730 


45,400 


3,  Om.  fl67 


4,  712,  005 


EXPENDITURES 


CfRREXI    raOi^RAMS 

Federal  Works  .^cfnry: 

1.  rulilic  Works  .\(lm!nlstraflon.  non-Ftxlcra)  projects 

2.  I'tiblic  Work.s  .\dmir.Lsfratlon,  Federal  project.s        

3.  I'utilic  Koads  Admini^^tration,  compleiod  projecta 

4.  I'uliUc  Huil'iinRs  .\draini<<tration,  Fe<leral  l>uilding8 

6.  Work  Projects  Adniini.sfration  

B.  Other  projetu  uuiler  worki  program 

Federal  .Security  Agrnry: 

7.  Social  Security  Boanl: 

Old-ajre  as.sLstance. . . . $3&,  .097 

Aid  to  deiieudent  children 14.  .'..Vi 

Aid  to  the  bluid.    1.  M3 


Z3« 

276 

7 


|118..'>03 


70B.940 

W.  S6H 

3,  2i:i.  437 

15,3i}7 


S4.?»d 


•  These  projects  received  both  loan*  and  grant*. 
'Asof  Uec.31,  IVM. 
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£jfimafrd  covnty  rrport  of  Federal  erpenditures.  De  Kalb  County. 

Ga  ,  Mar    4.  1933.  through.  June  30.  1939 — Continued 

cxrcwoiTVKES — continued 


Number  Amount 


ciKRiXT  piio<.ii» MS— continued 

Dppwtmmt  of  A(fTtrulttin» 

s    Airru-ultuml  Ailjastment  AilminLstration,  C'<)ns«'rvation 
i)r*rajns. 

IVM  $29.  >« 

IM7 23.768 


B.  r»rm  Security  AdrainUitration.  rurml  retmhililation 

10.  Federal  Emcrmnry  Urlw-f  \itniinistration 

11.  Civil  W.>rk<  A'lmmistrHtiiin  

12.  AifriciiliiirHl    A'ljii.<tintiit    .\ilminBlration   rental   and 

iM'tM-nt  fiHymmn  

U.  I'    S.   iioiiMiix  .\uthority  — Housing  (former  I'.  W.  A. 

tutUMHi;  uDl>  I     


Total,  nonrepayable 

Grviil  total,  rciiayahU'  an'J  nonrepayable . 


14. 3M 


717.  ISO 
206.370 

g8.888 


5,367.908 


0.97V.  008 


OTHEK  BENETITS 


Fi'<|pr»l  IIr.ij-:in8  Ailmini.strHtion 

■|  111.'  1     Molrrnustion  au<l  iniprnvement  loans  insured   . 
'riilt'  11     \Iarti?iiir»'s  artviittMl  fi>r  insurance             -   ......... 

4.6ra   «l,*n.9.'>7 
1.  253      5.  27».  iSO 

7.302.207 

Farm  .''e<urity  AdminLslration.  farm  debt  reduction      

I'ublk-  HimkLs  .KdminLslration.  active  i>roject  allutuienls 

38 

ll.OIH 
122.<J50 

COVNTT  STATISTICS 

Families  in  county.  1930 16.  .ST.S 

l)w.-lliii|tr«.  1*10                          14.HI)0 

Iii.liN  Kluitl  itu-oiiH-  ta\  n-rums.  1985 |.  7*' 

r«.->,s.TigtT  nulii-H  n-ui^t'Tv^,  1"J36 . 7. 'I'l') 

Kam  lh-»  with  r»»lios.  lUAs      IZ'iiO 

K«-«i<lenti;il  Ifl«-|«h!>ih-».  1«W     6.610 

i>onn>«ufkrtric  meliTs.  lOkS) C 

Ksrmi.  litis                  - 2.tV«,l 

kt-tHl  .iiiployees.  1035 l.l)M> 

>Vti   '.     1!.    '[!ipl(i>-(>«>s.  198S - ♦>3 

M                   i.i..y..fs.  1035 204 

Mrti.    :  ..  :..r;nK  rniployees.  1985 6<! 

Pt-nxms  on  ti«rms.  IWW         15.  ,'Jl 

I'nemployird  ri'^Hirtine.  1037 3.014 

>  I>atalnclu<led  in  Fulton  County. 

Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures.  Fulton  County.  Ga  , 
Mar    4.    1933.   thrmtgh   June    30.    1939 

LOANS 


Federal  T>oan  Aeency 

I    HtTonstnii'tion  Fmance  Corporation  ;frotn  Feb.  2.  1932). 

■J    I)i.>a-ti'r  Loan  Coriwratioa 

Kp»l«-ral  Work.H  .Kgvncy 

i.  Public  Wrl..'"  .\(lrainLstrati(>n.  non-Fotleral  pn>)eets   

4.   IS    iiousme  \iithority,  loan  c-ontiacts  sienf<l  (.1) 

Pflwirirm-nt  of  .Kirru'ulture 

b.  Kiirm  ("riMit  AiliiunL<tration.  l.aml  Bank  Commissioner 

6.  K:trrn  Cri'-l;t  AMtninu^tratii'n.  KniiT?>'ncy  crop  •\tv\  feed. 

7.  KHrin  ."'•■cunty  Ailmmistration.  riir-»l  rt-halnlitation     

8.  K»riii  .■v'fiinty  .\iliiiinL<trBtion.  fsrtii  tenant  purchase  .   . 
0.  Hural  KUvtrifiiTition  Ailminu<tration.    total  project  coat 

(llvulfd  by  number  of  counties  (>artit-i(>atinK'    .   

ConuiK'Htl  pr"«r;inv* 

10    Karm  ("redit  .\ilnunLMration.  1034-3S  <lrou([ht  relief 

U.  Hume  Owners'  Loan  Cori>oralion,  1033-36 

Total,  n'jiayable 


Number'  .\  mount 

I 


$3,55».RI4 

3  000 

2  '    >  37.V  961 
'3.645    15.011,000 


149 
1,450 

4' 

4 


'  IflO.  T74 
»  117.  ft.M 

US.  1S8 

17.  .'JS 
1»4.417 


4.760    11.0.W.033 


31.  503,  363 


EXPCNDITTTItXS 


CVRRKNT  rKOGRAUS 

Fe<leral  Work<  Aeenoy 

1.  I'uMu-  W.irks  A'lininistrntion.  non-Fei|er-\l  projects 

2.  I'ul'lK' Work.s  A<lniinu<tration.  Kr.lersl  projects     

3.  TublK-  Knails  AilnunL^tralion.  (vinplete.l  proj.>cts    

4.  I'ublic  Ruil'liiiKs  AilniinKtrHtion.  Fe<it-ral  buildinics 

5.  Wiirk  l*ro)«>ct.«  V>lmiru.NtraIion 

6.  OthiT  i>roji«rt.s  under  worts  (irograxn 

Fed«T»l  S«K'iirity  Agt-ncy 

7    Social  Security  Honrtl: 

Old-ap"  a.'wwtanct'  -—..—•.. tM6,  317 

Akt  U.  (lefiendent  children 124.  29Q 

Ai.l  to  the  hlinl  10.486 

Department  .rf  .\er»c-ultun': 

8.  .\Krtcultural  A<lju.<ttinent  .\dministr»tion  cno- 

srrratktn  i>rxi(rama: 

1036         .  aiso« 

IW7  W.  361 

9.  Farm  .s«nirity  Adminiatrathm.  rursl  r<hahilit*tion 

'  These  proKcU  rrcvlved  twlh  lo.ans  and  KTVita. 

•UmU. 
«AaulDec.  31.  193a. 
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l$l,H49.  908 

610.  :01 

1.417.  li-iO 

.W.  470 

22,  443.  .\24 

603.  35U 


l.WO 

1.30H 

83 


::-::] 


440.003 


173.767 
20,463 


Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures.  Fulton  County.  Ga 

Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30.  7939— Continued 

EXPi^romjRES — continued 


Number    Amount 

riRRSNT  PROGRAMS— continued 

Complete*!  procrams: 

10.  FMieral  Kmerfiency  R»>Iief  Administration 

11.  Civi!  Works  Ailmini-siration                           

12.  Agricultural   Ailjusfment   .Kdmini^tration  rental  and 

N'Peflt  payment,'? 

13.  I     S    Mou'ihc  A.linmlitration.  h.Mi.MnR  (former  Public 

\Vork.s  .\aministration  hou.'iing  only) 

$II,3M.4:i 
3.  371.  244 

23.'>.  132 

>  1.270 

5.41.^300 

48.n63.ai9 

Orand  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable 

TV.  567.  \S2 

OTHER    BKNETTTS 


Fe<leral  Hou-^ine  Administration: 

Title  1.  .M.^lerniMtion  and  improvement  loans  insured 

Title  11.  Mortirages  ttctvpted  for  insurance 

A.  301 
2.645 

•$2346. 2^) 
1I.R38.100 

Total,  bousing  insurance 

14.684.370 

Farm  S*'riir^i\"  Vdminislration   f'lrm-debt  re*iuction         .  

23 

H.2i» 

Puhlie  koails  Vilininistraliuii.  active  DroKxt  tillotHU'Dts  

lbs.  1 JU 

coinrrr  statistics  * 

Families  in  county,  1930 

liwellinp'*.  1'J.Hi 

Individual  income  tat  retum.s.  1035 

Pas-^nifiT  aiitos  resislereil.  1036 

Kaniilies  with  radiix.  l\Ki<    .    

ReMilentlHl  telephones    1035      

l>oniestie  electric  meters,  1030 

Farm-i.  lo:^  

Ket.'til  employees.  1985    . 

Wholesale  employees.  1985 

Minin?  employees.  1935  

Manufact urine  employees.  1035 

perxm.s  on  farms.  WSi _ 

Immployed  rei>ortinf[,  1937 

'  Iniis. 

'Includes  Camhell  and  Milton. 

'Sourci':  Consumer  Market  Data  Tlandbook. 

•  IncluiJes  datii  for  De  Kalb  County. 

Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  eiprndttures.  Rockdale  County, 
Ga  .  Mar   4,  1933,  through  June  30.  1939 

LOANS 


77.411 
6.\«0i) 
21.17H 
70.  HS-2 
67.  ZV) 
32,  :«7 
*5ZMa 

.T«)5 
30. 645 

0.  fi7U 

II 

22.060 

10,  3n.3 

25,  l.VJ 


Num- 
ber 

Amount 

CVRRE.ST  PKO<JRAM9 

Federal  txian  Agency: 

1.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2,  1932). 
2    Disa.ster  Loan  Coriwration 

$13,296 

Federal  Works  Agency 

3.  Public  Works  .Administration.  non-Federal  projects 

(') 

4.  C  S.  Housing  .Authority,  loan  contracts  signed 

Department  of  .Agrinilture 

5.  Farm  Cr-dit  Ailmini^tration.  I^nd  Bank  Commijwioner 

6.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  emergency  crop  and  feed. . 

7.  Farm  .<erurily  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation  

S    Karm  .■Security  .Ailministr«ition.  farm  tenant  i)urcha.se 

0.  Kiiral  Klectrilication  Administration  (total  project  cost 
divided  by  number  of  counties  particijiating) 

35 
597 

2 

•  43.  ion 

'  43.  365 
36,905 

90.257 

COMPLETED  PROGRAMS 

10.  Farm  Credit  Administration.  1934-35  drought  relief 

11.  Uome  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  1033-36 

8 

13.904 

Total,  repayable . . 

249  S17 

EXPENDrrUHES 


CI  RREST  rXOGRlMS 

Federal  Works  .Agency: 

1.  Public  Works  .\dministnition,  non-Federal  projects 

2.  Public  Works  .Vdmini.sirai ion,  Ktsleral  projects      

3.  Public  KoaiLs  .\(iministrat Ion.  completed  projects 

4.  Public  Hiiildings  Administration.  Federal  buildings."!^ 

5.  Work  Projects  .Administration      

6.  Othei  ;.rojects  uixler  Works  Profcraxn '.'.'.'.'. 

Federal  Security  .\gency: 

7.  8o<'ial  .S-inirity  Hoard 

Dld-age  a.ssLstance 10.966 

Aid  to  iiepenctent  children .... . 7J8 

Aid  to  the  Mind '.'.'..'. 

Depwi'nent  of  Vgriculture:  .—.-.... 

S.  Agricultural   Adju.stment  .Administration  convrvation 
program;!. 

ll«6  W>.iHn 

_     '**'  jn.«c«o 

9.  Farm  .-SeeOTlty  Admlnbitration.  Rural  Rehabilitation  . .. 

'These  proj.-ct-  nnrived  both  iuaos  and  Kraatt. 
'Asul  Dec.  31,  lOJtt. 


76 
23 


(41,287 

58.307 
50,672 
96,213 


10,71* 


73.4K 
2.652 
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Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures,  Rockdale  County. 
Ga.,  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30,  1939 — Continued 

EXFEN  DiTUREs — contlnucd 


Niim- 
bi-r 

Amount 

roMPLKTrn  programs 
10.  Fedenvl  Fmercencv  Relief  \dmini.«tration .. 

$.M.705 

11.  Civil  \\  i.rk.>.  A  Iministrution 

12.  Agricultural    A<lju.stnieni   .\dmiDistration  rental   and 

benefit  payments 

13.  U.S.  Housing  .Atithoriiy,hou.sine  f former  Pub' ic  Works 

Administration,  buu.sin£  only) . 

14.355 
130,771 

Total,  nonrepayable 

48.3.009 

Grand  total,  repayabfo  and  nonrepayable   



732.916 

OTHn  BEMnrrs 


Federal  Housing  Ailmlnistration: 

Title  1    Mo.ieniii.it loll  mi.;  iniprovptnent  loans  insure<l 

Title  n.  Moriga^fe.s  ac«.«pl«il  for  lusuranoe      

30 

$10,716 

Total  housing  Insurance          

10,  7IR 

Farm  Pectirity  Administration,  farm  debt  reduction      

Putilic  Koads  .Adiiiiuistratiun,  active  project  itllotments   .     

1 

16 

COtmTT  STAnSTlCS  ' 

Familie?  in  miinfy.  1930 . 

DwelliOKs.  10.10     

In<iivit!uMl  ini-oiiie-tax  ret  im-s.  1935     

Pa.ssencer  automobiles  retistere.!,  1036 

Families  »  ilh  ri'tios,  wr.iH       _   _ 

Ke.<identuil  telephones,  1015   .   

Domestic  electric  meters,  1930 

Farms,  mi."!  

Retail  employee.-.  19.15 

Wholesale  eiiiplov  e«v..  \9ifi ......... 

Minm^' eiii;'li';.«.<'>.  i'.'.li 

M:iniifacturing  employees,  1985 

Persons  on  farms.  193.')  . 

L'nemployeil  re|K>rting.  1037 

•Source.  Consumer  .Market  Data  Handbook. 


....  4, 


1.643 

1,6U) 

3S 

71« 

750 

117 

109 

703 

8U 

3 

0 

445 

537 

310 


Unveiling  of  Bust  of  Senator  Norris  at  Norris 

Dam,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday .  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Aupust  5»,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    LISTER  HILL,  OF  ALAB.\MA 


I 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  last  Labor  Day,  September  4. 
1939.  I  had  the  honor  of  .speaking  at  the  unveiling  of  a  bust 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Norris  1  at  Norris  Dam. 
Tenn..  under  the  auspice.^  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and 
Labor  Council.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
made  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  boinR  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fitting  It  is  that  we  gather  here  on  this  day.  Labor  Day.  set  a.slde 
to  commemprate  all  those  who  labor  and  toil,  to  do  honor  to 
George  W  Norris.  vthose  life  Is  a  story  ol  unremitting  toll  and  of 
unending  labor;  fitting  that  on  this  day  we  should  do  honor  to  htm 
who  ha.s  so  tlreloB.'^ly  and  unceasingly  fought  labor's  battles  and 
than  whom  labor  ha.s  had  no  truer,  braver,  or  more  devoted  friend; 
fitting  that  this  tribute  should  be  accorded  here  at  this  beautiful 
place  where  all  about  us  we  behold  George  W  Norris'  handiwork, 
the  wonder  and  the  glorj-  of  his  dream  and  where  his  faith  has 
Indeed  removed  the  mountains  and  subdued  the  kingdoms 

This  bu^t  presented  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Vhllev  Authority  bv  the  workers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
wiU  stand  thrcu^jh  the  years  a  reminder  to  all  who  pass  this  way  of 
the  love,  the  ts-veem,  and  tl.c  appreciation  in  which  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  hold  Geop.ce  W    Norris. 

"What  is  the  secret  of  your'Ufe?'  asked  Elizabeth  Browning  of 
Charles  Klnpsley  "Tell  me.  for  I  want  to  make  mine  beautiful, 
too  "    His  reply  was.    "I  bad  a  friend." 


We  who  work  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  a  friend. 
We  have  George  W  No.iris  and  because  of  his  riendship  our  lives 
have  been  made  fuller  and  richer  and  our  memories  of  the  past 
will  be  sweeter  and  happier.  Through  the  years  that  have  come 
and  gone  George  W  Nouris  has  dethroned  autocratic  power,  laslied 
and  driven  out  corruption  in  high  places,  convicted  the  spoilsmen, 
defeated  monopoly,  destroyed  entrenched  privilege,  rescued  the  peo- 
ple's government  from  thf  hands  of  the  despollers.  written  law  after 
law  upon  the  statute  tHXik.--.  and  even  changed  the  Constitution 
Itself.  With  pmphetlc  vision  he  saw  the  coming  of  the  power  age 
with  its  miracles  and  its  niarvelous  posislbllitles  and  he  declared, 
"Since  Adam  and  E\e  were  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  there 
has  never  been  discovered  an  clement  in  nature  with  so  many  pos- 
sibilities of  usefulness  and  pka.sure  as  electricity.  All  that  is  needed 
to  give  humanity  the  full  enjoyment  of  tills  modern  giant  Is  to 
cheapen  its  production.  If  stocit  manipulations  can  be  eliminated 
and  if  financial  leg.rdemain  and  unconscionable  profits  can  be  re- 
moved, it  is  the  cluiipest  source  of  power  and  light  known  to  man  " 

He  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  aiKl  saw  the 
roaring  torrents  unharnessed  going  to  waste,  the  white  plumes  of 
water  tumbling  vainly  to  the  sea  while  atwut  him  he  tjeheld  dimly 
lit  home-s  in  which  .smcklriK  kero.sene  lamps  sought  to  combtit  the 
deepening  twilight,  the  farmer  latwrlously  pumping  his  water  by 
hand,  the  wife  bending  her  aching  back  over  the  family  washtub, 
and  the  children  straining  their  young  eyes  by  the  flicker  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  George  W.  Nohris  put  on  his  armor  He  went 
forth  to  battle  to  properly  Insure  and  safeguard  tlie  development 
of  water  power  that  the  people  might  enjoy  their  inheritance;  that 
they  might  get  tlie  benefit  of  the  power  that  God  Almighty  had 
given  to  them. 

In  1920  he  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture which  committee  had  Jurisdiction  over  bills  affecting  Muscle 
Shoals  He  visited  Wilson  Dam  and  he  beheld  again  the  picture 
that  had  so  challenged  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  Single- 
handed  and  alone  he  began  the  gieat  fight  to  save  Wilson  Dam  and 
the  Tennessee  River  to  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  That 
fight  constitutes  perhaps  the  finest  chapter  in  all  American  history 
of  one  man's  courage,  of  one  man's  unending  devotion,  of  one 
man's  ability  to  hold  at  bay  through  the  years  and  finally  to  conquer 
as  unscrupulous,  a.s  powerful,  and  as  dominating  forces  of  privilege 
as  this  Nation  lias  seen  George  W.  Norris  made  ready  for  the 
great  fight  He  studied  power  reports.  He  studied  engineering 
plans.  He  made  numerous  visits  to  Mustle  Shoals  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  knew  in  every  detail  every  phase  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
question.  He  mastered  the  Intricate  technical  details  of  hydroelec- 
tric generation  and  transmission.  He  studied  every  major  river  In 
the  United  States.  He  went  to  Canada.  He  studied  at  first  hand 
the  Ontario  power  system,  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  systems.  He 
forsook  all  else  and  became  the  master  ol  public  power. 

On  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  George  W.  Norris  met 
the  enemy,  the  public-utility  companies.  He  compared  their  high 
rates  with  the  low  rates  of  public  power  plants.  He  laid  bare  all 
the  sordid  story  of  their  stock  manipulations,  unconscionable 
profits  and  exploitation  of  the  people's  heritage.  These  enemies 
of  the  people's  rights  denounced  him  antl  hurled  their  anathemas 
of  contumely  at  him  They  called  him  a  dreamer,  an  enemy  to  ad- 
vancement, a  Socialist,  a  Bolshevist,  a  Communist,  and  everything 
else  within  the  category  of  denunciation.  Tlicy  filled  the  country 
with  their  propaganda  Newspapers  and  magazines,  many  of  which 
were  owned  by  them,  university  profe6s<5rs.  public  speakers,  and 
every  po-sslble  means  of  propaganda  were  put  to  their  service. 
Attempt*  were  made  to  insert  their  propaganda  even  in  the  text 
books  of  the  schools.  As  Senator  Norris  declared,  all  the  power  of 
society,  of  wealth,  and  of  politics  and  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  trusts  and  monopolies  on  earth  seemed  arrayed  against 
him. 

Like  Leonida-s  at  Tliermopylae  George  W.  Norris  held  the  pasB. 
He  stood  steadfast  and  unmoved  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month  The  fight  dragged  on  Muscle  Shoals  devel- 
oped into  a  perennial  political  issue  George  W  Norris  never  re- 
lented in  his  struggle  to  bring  cheap  electricity  with  all  Its  bless- 
ings to  the  people.  Time  and  again  in  the  face  of  seemingly  certain 
and  overwhelming  defeat  he  refuted  to  place  his  trembling  hands 
upon  the  altar  of  compromise  He  nevi  r  yielded  to  serve  the  hour 
No  thought  of  self,  no  allurement  of  oersonal  preferment  ever 
changed  his  course  He  refu.sed  to  strike  hands  with  the  wrong 
upon  the  theory  that  he  might  advance  the  right.  When  others 
retreated  he  moved  forward  When  others  turned  their  backs  to  the 
foe  he  charged  the  enemy's  ramparts  He  fought  on  and  fared  on 
and  finally  after  years  of  bitter  warfare  had  come  and  gone  he 
passed  his  bill  for  public  ownership  and  public  operation  of 
Muscle  Shoal.e  through  both  Hou.-^es  of  the  Congres.e.  only  to  have 
the  bill  killed  by  the  veto  of  Calvin  Coolldge  Undaunted  a!id  un- 
dismayed, once  again  he  passed  the  bill  to  have  it  killed  by  the 
veto  of  Herbert  Hno\er  As  we  see  him  •  Ired  and  worn,  as  we  see 
his  struggles,  his  disappointments,  his  deieals,  as  we  see  hirr  spent 
In  the  long  weary  fight  of  13  years  of  bitter  and  constant  warfare 
there  come  to  us  the  lines  of  the  old  English  ballad: 

"Fight  on  my  men."  says  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
"I  am  hurt  but  I  am  not  slain. 

I'll  lie  me  down  and  bleed  a  while 

And  then  111  rihe  and  fight  agam." 


f.i     > 


■,.  ij^.j 


*  JitotDK.il.  193S. 


>  JLHtlDtc.il,  l*M. 
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At  Icna;  last  th^re  came  to  the  helm  of  State  at  Washlni?ton 
another  arallant  wairior  whose  darlnR  battl.-s  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  had  cau-sed  Gborce  W  Norkis  to  say  of  him. 
••He  Is  the  nearest  right  on  the  powpr  Issue  of  any  man  in  public 
hfe-— that  other  great  humanitarian  and  friend  of  the  people. 
Frankhn  D  Roosevelt.  In  January  of  1933  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
the  President -elect  and  George  W  Norris  stood  at  Wilson  Dam 
on  the  banks  of  the  T«>nne8»ee  and  on  that  historic  day  agreed 
that  George  W.  Norris'  dream  was  to  come  true  and  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would  be  established  with  all  of  Its 
b«-neflt-s  and  blesslnffs  for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
with  Its  word  of  promise  for  every  American  home. 

As  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  and  Its  army  of  Inyal  workers 
carry  on  through  succeeding  days  meeting  high  expectations  and 
bringing  more  and  richer  accomplishments  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  see  unfolded 
in  brighter  outline.  In  more  golden  color  the  fundamental  Justice 
and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  dream  of  George  W  Nor-iis. 
Here  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  widest  experiment  ever  conducted 
by  a  Government  moving  to  successful  fruition,  not  alone  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  electricity  In  abundant  fashion  to  all  the  people, 
not  alone  a  coordinated  plan  to  develop  and  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  the  vast  basin  of  the  Tennes.see  River,  not  alone  a 
project  of  reclamation  and  conservation  but  Indeed  a  program 
•  that  touches  and  concerns  all  human  needs." 

Becau.se  of  the  fight  George  W.  Norris  waged  the  people  of  the 
country  became  power  corisolous  They  became  aware  of  the  shock- 
ing wrongs  and  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  Power  Trust. 
Public  sentiment  demanded  an  end  to  the  abuses.  The  Holding 
Companies  Act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books;  Boulder  Dam. 
Grand  Coulee.  Fort  Peck,  and  Bonneville  were  built  and  under 
the  leadership  of  George  W.  Norris  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  Federal  Government  became  the  match,  if  not  the  master,  of 
the  Power  Trust  Tcxlay  this  same  Power  Trust,  perhaps  a  little 
chastened  but  still  powerful  with  Its  same  billicns  in  over-capital- 
ization and  watered  stock.  Its  same  lust  for  profits  and  its  same 
desire  for  power  and  control,  would  sabotage,  would  undermine, 
would  weaken,  and.  if  pttssible,  would  destroy  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  public-power  program  of  the  Nation.  Only 
eternal  vigilance  and  resolute  courage  on  the  part  of  the  people 
can  insure  the  life  and  the  future  of  the  Authority  and  the 
proeram 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  denied  necessary  appropriations 
by  the  Congress,  denied  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  denied 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment after  1940.  hamstrung,  shackled,  and  crippled,  would  be 
an  Authority  doomed  to  die  The  resurgent  efforts  of  the  Power 
TTiist  to  again  Influence  the  affairs  of  government  and.  If  possible. 
to  control  and  dominate  government  for  Its  own  selfish  ends  are 
Indeed  evident  It  seems  to  have  captured  the  capitals  of  at  least 
certain  of  our  States.  Its  handiwork  and  its  potency  were  well 
seen  in  Wa.'shin^ton  during  the  past  session  of  the  Congress  in  the 
fight  for  the  appropriation  for  the  Watts  Bar  Dam.  as  well  as  in 
other  struggles  At  all  costs,  if  the  rights  and  heritage  of  the 
people  are  to  be  protected  and  preserved  the  Power  Trust  must  not 
be   permitted   to   capture   the   Nation's  capital. 

George  W.  Norris  has  never  lost  faith  In  the  ultimate  Judgment 
of  the  people  He  believes  in  them,  in  their  final  judgment  and 
the  moral  standards  that  move  and  at  last  control  them  He 
has  often  declared  that  If  the  people  were  Informed  and  understood 
the  truth  their  Judgment  would  be  Just  If  we  would  be  true  to 
him.  If  we  would  be  true  to  the  great  principles  for  which  he  has 
fought.  If  we  would  save  and  preserve  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  the  untold  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  the  great  handiwork  that  he  has  wrought,  we  must  fear- 
lessly and  courageously  carry  the  message  to  the  f>eople  We  must 
see  to  it  that  they  know  the  truth  that  the  truth  may  make  them 
free  We  muj-  bear  the  advancing  torch  of  light  and  wi.sdom  as 
GroRGE  W  Norris  has  done  that  the  people  may  not  be  defeated  In 
their  rlphts  and  their  welfare  by  the  powers  of  privilege  and  en- 
trenched greed  sustained  and  supported  by  those  who  are  opposed 
to  progressive  change 

Here  In  this  presence  on  this  moving  and  historic  occasion,  with 
hearts  resolved  and  purposes  fixed,  let  us  dedicate  our?ielves  to  the 
great  purpose  that  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their  heritage 
shall  be  preserved  and  In  the  sacrament  of  this  hour.  In  holy  resolu- 
tion, let  us  plight  our  sacred  honor,  our  fortunes,  and  our  faith  to 
George  W    Norris  and  declare  to  bim : 

In  the  valley  of  decl.slon 

Down  the  road  of  things  that  are, 

You  gave   to   us   a   vision; 

You   appointed   us  a  .ittar; 
And  through  the  cJtie^  of  drr'..«!on 

We  followed  you  from  afar 

On   the  hin«   brjrcnd   tomorfow. 

On  th«  road  to  thtnca  to  Co. 
With  that   •trrtKtth  ctI   hatul  w«  borrow 

Aji  we  txjTTtrm  •riul  Irom  yrni 
Wr  ko«j«  JKrt  iloih  n<^  »<)rro« 

And  will  build  your  vuioo  tru«. 


Eire's  Stand  for  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PETER  LYNE 


Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr,  President,  the  able  Prime  Minister  of 
Eire,  Mr.  Eamon  de  Valera.  outspoken  champion  of  the  rights 
of  small  democratic  nations,  has  taken  a  resolute  stand  on 
the  right  of  his  country  to  remain  at  peace.  He  speaks  with 
tile  authority  of  a  courageous  statesman  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  spirited  defense  of 
Irish  neutrality  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
all  freedom-loving  Americans  who  sympathize  with  the  plight 
of  small  nations  in  this  war-mad  world. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  12  contains  an 
article  by  Peter  Lyne.  its  staff  correspondent,  which  tells  the 
story  of  Eire's  stand  for  neutrality.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Concressional  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  12,  1940) 

Eire   "Unitedly  NruTRAL" — De  V.\lera 

(By  Peter  Lyne) 

Dublin,  August  12 — The  danger  of  Eire  falling  an  ea.sy  prey  to 
aggression,  like  Denmark.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway, 
was  vigorously  discounted  by  Eamon  de  Valera.  head  of  the  Dublin 
Government.  In  an  exclusive  interview. 

'Our  position  is  In  many  ways  not  comparable  to  that  of  those 
other  small  neutrals."  Mr.  de  Valera  declared  to  this  correspondent. 
Asked  "Who?"  Eire's  leader  was  Immediately  beset  with  difflcultles 
confronting;  a  neutral  spokesman  discussing  possible  war  develop- 
ments. He  consequently  resorted  to  terms  such  as  "If  A  attacks  us. 
B  would  •  •  •."  Incidentally  such  references  come  easily  to 
htm  as  a  mathematical  scholar. 

Briefly  his  reasons  for  confidence  were: 

1  That  geographically  the  position  of  Eire  vls-i-vls  the  main 
belligerents  presented  considerable  difficulty  for  Invasion  by  any 
Ions;  sea  route  and  that  any  attempt  at  a  land  Invasion  could  be 
made  very  costly. 

2.  The  training  of  the  small,  well-equipped,  and  mechanized  Irish 
Army  has  for  20  years  naturally  been  directed  In  large  measure  to 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  resist  Invasion. 

DEFENSES    STRENGTHENTD 

3  That  in  addition  the  recent  recruiting  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions and  coast-watching  services  has  greatly  strengthened  defenses. 

4  That  Eire  in  its  resolve  to  defend  its  neutrality  is  united  as 
never  before 

5.  That  those  In  Eire  who  might  aid  one  or  other  of  the  belliger- 
ents are   negligible   In   numbers. 

Finally,  as  Mr  de  Valera  expressed  It,  "If  A  invades  us,  B  would 
be  ready  to  come  to  our  aid." 

Less  neutrally  stated,  this  means  to  this  correspondent  that  If 
Germany  succeeded  in  landing  troops  In  Eire.  Britain  would  send 
ImmcMliate  aid  from  the  large  forces  waiting  along  the  Ulster 
border,  or  In  case  of  British  Invasion  Irish  resistance  would  in- 
evitably attract  intervention  by  Germany. 

RESENT    DOUBTS    ON    DEFENSE 

So,  With  ccnfldence  in  his  country's  defense  and  rtrategtcal  posi- 
tion, with  full  support  of  his  pecple  tor  a  neutral  policy,  and 
With  Arm  conviction  that  any  attempt  at  British  occupation  would 
have  the  most  determined  opposition,  Mr  de  Valera  rcafBrmed  once 
more  to  me  his  resolve  to  "stay  neutral. '• 

I  diacuM>ed  with  him  certain  radio-presn  comments  In  Britain  and 
the  United  S'aten  which  belittled  or  even  ridiculed  Eire's  ability  to 
defend  Itself   and  drew  the  concltision  that  these  are  resented  here. 

With  regard  to  iiugKr»ti(;n«  Jn  one  of  the  American  romment* 
that  BriUtn  wax  atujwing  an  exaggerated  respect  for  Irish  righu 
and  should  take  control  of  Eire  s  land  »nd  aes  defen«ca.  Mr  d« 
Valcrn  Mild  that  In  a  w»r  claimed  to  b«  for  the  liberation  of 
occupied  terrmirJe*  II  waa  curunxa  to  find  citlzena  of  a  neutral 
rountry  •peaktnic  of  ex«giter»t«<l  reapect  {or  another  neutral  • 
ngbta  and  demanding  vuUtion  uf  axiotlier  neutral  ■  indepcudctu:*. 
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To  a  further  suggestion,  also  from  the  United  States,  that 
Eire's  policies  oT  neutrality  were  dictated  by  extremists  his  com- 
ment was  simply  to  recall  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament  last 
September  at  which  the  spokesmen  of  every  party — Opposition. 
Labor  Party.  Independent  Group,  and  Government  Party — unani- 
mously approved  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  The  declaration  was 
supported  the  next  day  by  newspapers  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
In  the  country  The  Irish  Times,  whose  British  sympathies  are 
known,  declared :  "In  all  the  circumstances  It  Is  the  only  policy 
which  the  Irish  Government  could  ptirsue." 

NO    PRETENSE    IK    RESISTANCE 

When  I  drew  Mr.  de  Valera's  attention  to  a  report  that  an  Irish 
army  would  put  up  a  mere  show  of  force  if  Britain  marched  in 
first,  the  Premier  s.nid:  "That  Is  a  dangerous  misapprehension" 
Whoever  violated  Irish  territory  would  find  that  there  would  be 
no  pretense  about  the  resistance  the  Irish  {>eople  would  put  up. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  for  an  American  to  understand  cur  situa- 
tion, he  said  would  be  to  consider  what  he  hlm.self  would  do 
If  any  Invader  entered  his  country.  No  matter  who  the  invader 
was  he  would  resist  to  the  fullest  of  his  strength.  So  would  the 
Irish  people 

I  discussed  with  him  statements  so  widely  made  that  the  German 
Legation  staff  in  Dublin  numbers  60  and  100.  that  at  least  500  Ger- 
mans are  located  around  Dublin,  and  that  the  River  Shannon  power 
scheme  is  managed  by  German  engineers. 

Mr  de  Valera  said  the  facts  were  that  the  German  Legation  staff 
numbered  six,  which  was  less  than  the  British  or  American:  that  in 
the  whole  of  Eire  thiTe  were  only  some  300  Germans,  and  that  the 
Shannon  .<<hfme  engineers  had  pone  home  long  before  the  war  He 
mentioned  parenthetically  that  the  last  census  showed  over  22,000 
British  In  E'.re 

PtJZZLED   BT    AMERICAN   PRESS 

Mr.  de  Valera  seemed  genuinely  puzzled  by  the  latest  press  atti- 
tude in  the  United  States  which  so  often  in  the  past  had  championed 
the  struggle  for  Irliih  Independence. 

Part  of  this  attitude,  he  feels.  Is  due  to  misapprehension  of  the 
extent  of  Iri.sh  preparations  for  defense.  Eire's  population  Is  let^s 
than  a  fortieth  of  that  of  the  United  States,  yet  Eire's  regular 
defense  forces  are  nlmo«-t  a  third  of  the  Regular  United  States  Army 
as  authorized  by  Congress  April  1938.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  al.'.o  that  Eire's  territorial  area  is  less  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  that  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  recent  recrultlne  drive  f<.r  additional  forces  Mr  de  Valera 
told  me.  has  already  had  a  remarkable  response  The  total  at  the 
beginning  of  August  was  more  than  170.000  This,  added  to  the  reg- 
ular defense  forces,  means  that  almost  one  men  In  every  four  of  the 
entire  male  population  l)etween  18  and  64  has  enrolled  for  one  or 
other  form  of  defense  A  similar  proportion  In  the  United  States 
would  bo  ever  lOOOOOOO 

The  Irish  Army  command.  Mr  de  Valera  continued,  has,  of  course, 
kept  up  with  the  latest  military  developments  and  the  new  problems 
they  present  Eire's  terrain  Mr  de  Valera  claimed,  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  a  genrral  military  policy  of  small  mobile  columns  and  the 
army  proper  is  well  equipped  with  modern  weapons 

Premier  de  Valera  admitted  that  they  hadn't  in  the  country  all 
the  arms  they  would  like  to  have  for  the  new  forces  that  had  been 
raised  He  added,  'That  Isn^t  our  fault.  Contracts  placed  for  arms 
abroad  have  not  been  filled  We  are  seeking  arms  anj-where  we 
can  get  them;  we  are  ready  to  pay  cash  for  them  We  have  sought 
them  even  in  the  United  States  " 

ALL    POWEKS    rNCLTTDED 

Commenting  on  th"  suggestion  that  the  United  States  might  be 
prepared  to  send  Its  fleet  to  protect  Eire's  neutrality,  Mr  de  Valera 
said  he  did  not  think  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind 

He  did  say.  however,  that  an  effective  international  guaranty  of 
neutrality,  particularly  If  the  United  States  were  a  party  to  it,  would 
t)e  the  best  policy  for  a  small  country  like  Ireland  Indeed,  he 
added,  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Government  back  In  1921 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  with  Britain 

Questioned  further,  he  said  that  by  "International "  he  meant  to 
include  continental  powers  as  well  as  Britain. 

He  discussed  the  question  of  partition,  regretting  that  It  had  not 
yet  been  settled,  "Long  before  this  war  broke  out,"  he  said,  "I 
streased  the  Importance  of  this  Island  being  a  strategic  unit  for 
the  purposes  of  defense. 

"Were  the  partition  of  our  country  removed  and  the  Irish  p>eople 
as  a  whole  responsible  for  the  national  territory,  a  poaitlon  cf  great 
defensive  strength  would  have  been  reached 

"The  mere  removal  of  partition  which  Is  resented  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  and  by  the  great  Irish  poptilatlons  overseas  would  have 
been  in  Itself  a  aource  of  atrenKtb  But  partition  was  allowed  to 
remain,  and  It  la  no  lise  denying  tbat  It  present*  a  aerlous  danger 
in  the  aituation  as  it  exists  It  creates  division  in  public  opinion 
in  the  partitioned  area  which  profouxKlly  weaken*  the  defenaive 
power  of  that  part  cf  IrclaiMl." 

eOOO   WTU.    MUMS 

A«ked  If  he  aaw  any  chance  of  partition  being  atMliatied  now  Mr. 
De  Valera  said  that  the  wtaett  thing  from  erery  point  of  view 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  It  The  rlfht  to  maintain  Irtah  neutrality 
was  fundami-ntal  to  the  aolutUm  of  the  problem,  but  If  there  were 
Rood  wiu  on  all  a;dea  a  waj  undout>tedljr  could  be  found  out  of 
the  difficulty 


I  Seven  months  before  the  war  began  he  had  stated  In  the  Senate 
that  unity  could  not  be  purchased  at  a  price  which  would  Include 
taking  from  the  Irish  nation  the  right  Ui  decide  for  Itself  whether 
or  not  It  would  participate  In  any  war. 

Mr  de  Valera  denied  reports  that  he  had  met  Viscount  Cralgavon, 
Premier  of  Northern  Ireland,  since  the  war.  "I  met  him  cnce  in 
1921,"  he  said,  "to  discuss  differences  between  us."  A  smile  came 
over  Mr    de  Valera's  aquiline  face  as  he  referred  to  the  lact  that 

j    they  had  apreed  on   nothing. 

"I  have  been  his  guest  twice  since  them,"  he  added,  and  his 
Irish  smile  broadened— "In  gaol."  This  referred  to  Mr  de  \'alera's 
visit  to  his  Northern  Ireland  constituency  In  County  Down  for 
which  both  he  and  Lord  Cralgavon  had  been  elected,  and  to  his 
later  visit  to  the  Nationalist  city  of  Derry.  On  both  occasions  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  crossing  the  border. 


Conscript  Armies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MlSSOl'Rl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5^  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  PETTENGILL 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
release  from  the  pen  of  former  Representative  Samuel  B.  Pet- 
tengill,  of  Indiana,  entitled  "Con-^cript  Armies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo-^s: 

CONSCRIPT    ARMIES 

MuJt  the  world  beccme  a  munitions  dump  and  a  once  Christian 
civilization  a  concentration  camp?  No  one  knows,  and  until  the 
fog  lifts  we  must  keep  a  let  of  powder  dry. 

Still  the  question  remains.  Is  there  a  safe  middle  road  between 
Inadequate  preparedness  and  the  conscript  armies  that  have  been 
the  plaything  of  klne>  and  the  curse  of  mankind?  Must  we  In 
America  have  a  "Cossack  on  the  back  of  every  peasant '? 

Just  now  we  are  on  one  of  our  pi;riodical  sprees  Tlicy  come  In 
different  fornas — barnyard  golf,  tree  sitting,  marathon  dancing, 
Florida  real  estate,  food  fads,  mission  furniture,  "manifest  destiny," 
and  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Of  the  last  two.  one 
tooh  us  U)  Asia  and  the  other  to  Europe. 

Conscription  is  now  "the  thing."  The  herd  mind  Is  on  a 
stampede;  and  If  anyone  says,  "Come,  let  us  reason  together,  "  Sen- 
ator Pepper,  self -admitted  patriot,  sprains  his  larnyx.  This  bill, 
the  principle  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  advocated  for  20  years, 
was  written  by  .some  very  enthusiastic  gentlemen.  In  Its  original 
form  the  bill  allowed  the  con.scrlpt  .soldier  »5  a  month,  or  $40  for 
8  months.  If  he  spent  nothing  for  cigarettes  or  postage  on  letters 
to  mother,  he  would  have  at  the  end  a  little  more  than  If  he  had 
been  In  prl.ion.  Some  pecple  are  very  generous  In  the  sacrifices 
they  ask  others  to  make. 

Contrast  the  conscripted  soldier  with  the  C.  C.  C.  boys.  The 
latter  gets  $30  a  month,  serves  only  6  months,  are  not  under 
military  discipline,  and  take  no  risk  of  stopping  a  bullet  These 
young  boys  get  six  times  as  much  pay  as  the  writers  cf  the  bill 
allowed  the  conscript.  The  C  C.  C.  boys  get  more  even  than  the 
$21  a  month  paid  the  private  In  our  Regular  Army.  One  would 
thmk  that  before  resorting  to  peacetime  conscription  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  these  different  kinds  of  service  would  at  least 
be  placed  on  an  equality  of  pay, 

TTien.  too.  It  might  help  If  the  able-bodied  sons  of  prominent 
and  well-paid  fathers  In  Wafhlngton.  D.  C.  and  elsewhere  were  to 
volunteer  as  buck  privates.  "But  the  wind  llsteth  and  there  La  no 
sound." 

Large  rellgloua  group*  are  becoming  aroused  over  the  rpread  of 
the  spirit  of  inllltarifim  Organized  labor  1»  asking  where  It  will 
lead.  John  Lewis  and  Philip  Murray  say  that  If  you  are  going  to 
conscript  men  you  ahould  alao  conscript  money.  Thla  la  funda- 
mentally just.  The  difficulty  la  that  the  conscription  of  all  men 
and  all  property  In  peacetime  Is  the  exact  equivalent  of  totali- 
tarianism 

It  la  eaay  to  say  that  patrlotlam  la  not  aomethlng  to  be  purchaaed. 
I  mgree.  And  in  wartime  no  complaint  in  principle  couUl  be  made 
a«ain«t  the  conacript  herviim  without  any  pay  whatever,  providing 
everybody  else  works  for  a  bare  aubatatenre  ali»o,  the  macbinut, 
farmer,  manufacturer,  and  the  pajr  roUeri  in  Oovernroent,  Coofrea** 
men  and  Prealdenta  included. 

But  peacetime  conscription  la  another  atory.  Wby  should  the 
forced  conacript  give  up  3  yeara  of  bla  life  In  the  acrvlce  of  tb« 
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Nation  for  less  pay  than  a  flreman  or  policeman  gets  In  the  service 
of  his  to^-n  or  city?  And  if  thai  pay  were  allowed,  would  we  need 
conscription?  Moreover  with  the  present  Regular  Army.  National 
Ou.ird  and  reserves  totaling  750  000  men.  many  of  whom  could  be 
trained  only  with  broomsticlts.  why  must  ccnscription  go  Into  effect 
1  month  before  election' 

Conscript  armies  have  been  the  curse  of  the  ages  They  are  the 
enemy  ol  free  m«titutions  They  are  to  be  endured  only  as  a  matter 
of  bitter  necessity  when  even.thing  else  falls  and  ther  only  for  the 
period  and  to  the  extent  actually  needed  \\'hether  In  the  barracks 
of  cmur.  kaiser,  or  Hitler,  peacetime  conscription  teaches  men  to 
"aoldter  "  It  makes  men  docile.  It  conditions  them  for  the  spiritual 
^ooantep  and  the  worship  of  Caesar  If  this  Is  not  so  then  our 
forefathers  learned  nothing   In  centuries  of  tyranny. 

America  must  be  Invulnerable  from  attack  but  It  can  be  attacked 
only  from  acro<s  wide  oceims  Give  us  then  a  Navy  and  an  air 
arm  sufflcient  to  defend  our  homeland  against  every  hazard  Give 
us  also  a  small  mechanized  volunteer  Army,  magnificently  equipped 
and  well  paid  Then  we  may  escape  the  blight  of  militarism  and 
Imperialism  In  the  land  whldb  was  once  the  beacon  of  the  oppressed. 

S.^MLTX    B.    PtritNGILL. 


Address  By  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTLCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  19  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Auoust  5) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  commenting  on  the  speech  delivered 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Amba^j^ador  Bullitt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord.  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Philadelphia   Record   of   August    19.    1940] 

THIT    ARE    COMING 

A  sentry  In  a  tower,  a  frightened  fisherman  scudding  home. 
gave  the  alarm  of  old  when  the  enemy  approached  Nowadays 
the  physical  position  of  a  possible  adversary  Is  almost  always 
knuwn.  But  his  direction  and  Intentions  arc  not  so  clearly  re- 
vealed Modern  communication  eliminates  the  neces.slty  'of  a 
Paul  Reveres  ride  But  modern  complexity  creates  confusion  that 
gives  the  surprise  attack  as  much  force  as  it  ever  had. 

The  sentries  of  our  time  are  men  who  use  their  heads  as  well 
as  their  eyes  Men  who  can  analyze  movements  afar  and  say 
"Thai  Is  danger      They  are  coming  " 

William  C  Bullitt  has  been,  for  4  years,  our  Ambassador  In 
Paris,  an  outpost  He  returns  and  tells  his  countrymen  what  he 
hai»  se«n  and  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  seen.  Last  evening.  In 
Independence  Square.  Bullitt  sounded  an  alarm  In  language  plain 
enough. 

We  quote  here  some  excerpts  from  a  speech  that  should  be  read 
In  full 

"America  U  In  danger  It  Is  my  conviction,  drawn  from  my 
eiperirnce  and  from  the  Information  in  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  Washingvm.  that  the  United  Stales  is  in  aa  great  peril 
today  a«  Prance  wa«  a  year  ago." 

•  •••••• 

•"To  prepare  the  way  for  military  attack  on  a  deniocracy  they — 

the  dictator* — employ  every  variety  of  agent  and  propaganda  to 
t>efudd]e  the  public  so  that  the  democracy  will  not  prepare  In 
time." 

•  •••••• 

"How  many  Americans  are  playing  the  dictators'  game  without 

knowing  it?" 

•  •••••  • 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  destruction  of  the  British  Navy  would  be 
the  turning  of  our  Atlantic  Maglnot  line  Without  the  British 
Navy  the  Atlantic  would  elve  us  no  more  protection  than  the 
Maglnot  line  gave  France  after  German  troops  had  marched  through 
Belgium.  The  soothing  words  "Maglnot  line'  were  the  refrain  of  a 
lullaby  of  death  for  France.  The  soothing  words  'Atlantic  Ocean' 
are  l)elng  used  now  by  the  propagandists  of  the  dictators  In  the 
hope  that  they  may  t>ecome  a  lullaby  of  death  for  the  United 
SUtea." 

•  •••••• 

"Our  defense  against  the  enemies  who  are  already  within  our 
country  has  still  to  be  organized  Nealy  all  our  defense  against  the 
enemies  that  are  still  outside  our  couitry  has  still  to  be  organized. " 


"The  fighting  line  of  the  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  human 
spirit  Is  nearlng  our  shores  •  •  •  Our  fate  and  the  fate  of  our 
children  depends  upon  what  each  of  us  does  new  " 

It  will  be  said  that  Bullitt  exaggerates  the  danger.  Is  that  too 
grave  a  fault  m  a  sentry,  even  if  it  were  true?  Isn't  It  far  better 
that  the  enemy  be  reported  as  a  mile  off.  when  he  is  actually  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  away,  than  that  a  sleeping  sentry  not  see  the  enemy 
at  all? 

Our  defense  lags.  Conscription  Is  still  snarled  up  In  congres- 
sional verbiage.  Production  is  snarled  in  confusion  and  conflict 
over  price. 

If  Bullitt  Is  "alarmist"  enough  to  alarm  us  Into  action  he  will 
have  saved  his  country.  We  can  think  of  no  higher  praise  for  one 
of  the  great  speeches  of  our  time. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me  on  August  18. 
1940,  on  the  program  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
in  a  debate  on  the  subject  Private  Versus  Public  Owner- 
ship of  Eloctric  Power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sixty  years  ago.  when  Thomas  Edison  gave  to  the  world  a  prac- 
tical method  of  putting  electricity  to  man's  uses,  the  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  electrical  systems  was  as  common  as  public 
ownership  of  water  and  sewer  systems  is  today.  But  the  art  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  electricity  is  a  much  more  difficult 
proposition  than  the  simple  problems  of  water  supply  As  the 
science  developed,  the  skill  and  brains  encouraged  by  private  enter- 
prl.se  scon  demonstrated  that  In  this  field  private  operation  was  lar 
superior  to  public  operation  By  1902  only  7  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  pxDwer  bill  was  paid  to  public  agencies  Today  the  per- 
centage is  down  to  4.3  percent.  Tlie  failure  of  public  ownership 
to  .surAlve  without  the  aid  of  sutjstantlal  subsidy  in  competition 
with  private  ownership  la  the  best   practical   test  of   Its  value. 

Under  private  development  electricity  today  is  just  about  the 
cheapest  Item  in  any  family  budget  both  for  quantity  and  quality. 
It  IS  the  one  Item  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  year.  1918. 
has  been  less  expensive  to  the  con.sumer  each  year  since  the  In- 
dtistry  began  The  national  average  price  per  kilowatt-hour  50 
years  ago  was  25  cents;  today  the  average  cost  Ls  3  9  cents.  Accord- 
ing to  Government  studies,  electricity  is  the  least  costly  item  m 
the  poor  mans  budget,  averaging  only  I'j  percent  in  the  living 
expenses  of  the  family  with  a  total  of  tl.300  income 

The  electric-utility  industry  of  today,  carrying  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  electricity  into  30  OOO.OOO  American  homes,  pre- 
sents the  finest  picture  of  what  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise can  contribute  to  the  de%'elcpment  of  a  nation.  Every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  at  his  command  more  than  twice  as  much  electric 
current  as  does  the  average  citizen  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

The  growth  of  this  great  .servant  of  the  people  Is  typical  of  the 
possibilities  of  how  private  enterprl.se.  blojisoming  under  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Ci-n  and  has  spread  comfort  wealth,  and  happiness  to 
everyone  The  automobile,  the  radio,  the  telephone,  air  condition- 
ing   and  a  hundred  other  examples  could  be  named 

After  all.  this  huge  industry  is  owned  by  the  public — really  a  form 
of  public  cwner^hlp  Most  everyone — you  and  I — directly  or  indi- 
rectly owns  a  substantial  part  of  it.  Besides  the  4.000.000  Americans 
who  directly  hold  stock  in  It.  one-fourth  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
electrical  Industry  is  represented  in  the  underlying  .securities  which 
back  up  65000000  life-insurance  policies  of  the  Nation.  It's  tho 
clever  thing  nowadays  among  the  smart-aleck  New  Deal  Intelli- 
gentsia to  jeer  at  the  widows  and  orphans  as  unimportant  factors 
in  their  new  blue  prints  for  America  But  to  you  and  to  me  and 
to  all  home-keeping  folks  the  security  and  protection  of  cur  dear 
ones  after  we  can  no  longer  provide  is  not  the  subject  of  wisecracks 
and  light-hearted  indifference 

In  addition,  there  are  nulllons  of  rainy-day  savings  accounts. 
each  of  which  is  partly  invested  in  utility  .securities  The  industry 
is  owned  on  Main  Street,  not  on  Wall  Street  New  Deal  blows 
aimed  at  big  shots  on  Wall  Street  have  struck  the  little  fellow  ou 
Main  Street 

In  the  past  7  years,  however,  the  old.  discredited  idea  of  putting 
Government  in  business,  and  especially  in  the  electrical  business, 
has  assumed  new  importance  Local  public  ownership  of  electrical 
utilities  in  general  having  proved  a  failure,  it  therefore  was  natural 
that  the  new  dealers  would  lilte  to  extend  the  faUure  on  a  naliouai 
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scale:  not  only  did  the  idea  present  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
spend  other  people's  money  but  it  created  tremendous  pos-sibllities 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  New  Deal  regime  by  the  building  up  of 
an  army  of  officeholders  whose  self-interest  lay  In  expansion  of  the 
program. 

The  only  check  In  the  downward  inarch  of  public  ownership  has 
been  during  the  New  Deal  spending  spree. 

That  strange  combination  of  hard-boiled  politicians  and  soft- 
boiled  dreamers  whose  cynical  alliance  constitutes  the  New  Deal 
"planned  it  that  way  "    They  had.  for  years,  a  standing  offer  of 

a  45-perrent  bribe  to  communities  wlilch  would  go  into  bu.«lness 
In  duplication  of  existing  business.  The  record  of  failure  estab- 
lished by  public  ownership  had  t>een  so  glaring  that  only  by  such 
outrageous  use  of  money  appropriated  for  unemployment  relief 
could  any  Interest  In  such  projects  be  aroused. 

But  even  that  tremendous  inducement  failed  In  Its  purpose  The 
vote  of  561  communities  on  this  subject  from  the  year  19.'^4  to 
1939.  IncUislve.  stood  3  to  1  against  letting  the  city-hall  gang  get 
Its  hands  on  the  local  light  plant.  The  vote  was  against  the  bosses 
by  approximately  7.000  000  to  2  000.000. 

That's  the  only  kind  of  referendum  that  counts  In  our  democracy. 
We  Americans  have  several  fundamental  Ideas  about  the  functions 
of  our  Government  We  believe  that  our  Government  should  serve 
us.  not  that  we  should  be  the  creatures  of  our  Government.  Hence 
we  Instinctively  avoid  men  and  measures  aiming  to  reverse  our 
relationship   with   the   Government. 

We  l>elleve  that  the  job  of  governnient  Is  to  govern.  That  la, 
the  job  of  government  is  to  divert.  In  taxes,  a  part  of  each  year's 
annual  productivity  into  channels  which  will  provide  for  the  na- 
tional welfare  These  channels  Include  the  national  defense  and 
public  safety,  the  Improvement  of  health,  the  protection  of  labor, 
of  the  underprivileged,  and  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of 
commerce. 

We  do  not  t>elleve  that  It  Is  the  function  of  government  to  Invade 
the  field  of  productivity,  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture We  do  not  believe  It  to  be  a  proper  function  for  govern- 
ment to  enter  Into  camp>etltlon  with  Its  citizens  whose  productivity 
furnish,  in  taxes,  the  sinews  of  government. 

The  new  dealers,  therefore,  rarely  admit  that  socialization  of 
this  e.<=sentlal  American  Industry  Is  their  objective  No,  indeed; 
all  they  say  that  they  want  are  such  high-sounding  objectives  as 
"conservation  of  our  natural  resources" — and  who  does  not — the 
development  of  so-called  yardsticks,  tinemployment  relief  and 
other  sweet  and  noble  experiments  tliat  only  reactionaries  could 
opp>ose 

Behind  these  pretty  words,  the  New  Deal  fellow  travelers  have 
built  themselves  a  mighty  political  machine  that  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  cheap  jxjwer  So-called  cheap  power  j-uch  as  T  V  A. 
supplies  is  about  the  most  expensive  kind  of  power  there  Is  when 
your  tax  biU.s  are  added. 

T.  V.  A  charges  off  50  percent  of  Its  investment  to  the  non-rev- 
enue-producing functions  of  alleged  control  and  alleged  navi- 
gation Improvement  Thus.  It  cuts  Its  power  costs  In  half.  Its 
benefits  in  navigation  and  flood  control  are  obviously  phony  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  unbiased  engineers.  That  charge- 
off  chiefly  serves  the  purpose  of  peimlttlng  T  V  A  to  set  up  bogus 
yard:>tlck  power  rales  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  It  does  not 
even  pay  Interest  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  Why  should  you  and  I  as  Federal  tax- 
payers have  to  help  pay  Congreasmaa  Rakkin's  light  bill  In  his 
home  town   in  Mlssi.sslppi? 

Lets  analyze  the  forces  Ijehtnd  the  public -owner  ship  movement 
in  this  country  today.  This  movement  constitutes  a  combination 
of  commercial  and  political  racketeers  with  enough  sincere  and 
zealous  followers,  who,  as  a  whole,  cover  up  the  promoters  and 
racketeers. 

A  typical  example  is  the  case  of  Oarl  D.  Thompson,  sometimes 
called  Dr  Thompson  Vjecause  he  U  an  ex-preacher  who  forsook  the 
pulpit  to  take  up  socialism. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  a  long  record  of  activity  with  the  Socialist 
Party  Years  ago.  while  he  was  director  of  propaganda  for  the 
Socialist  Party,  he  founded  and  became  bead  of  a  forerunner  of  the 
1940  "Communist  transmission-belt"  organization  it  was  called  the 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America.  It  is  principally  financed 
by  commercial  interests  profiting  by  the  sale  of  services  and  equip- 
ment In  connection  with  publicly  owned  plants  Its  "front".  In 
addition  to  the  estimable  Thompson,  consists  of  earnest,  zealous 
people  whose  intentiotis  should  not  be  questioned. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  power  division  of  the 
P  W  A  was  a  bonanza  for  Thompson.  His  friend  and  patron, 
Harold  Ickes.  promptly  put  Thompson  on  the  P  W  A.  pay  roll  as 
an  examiner  of  applications  for  municipal  ownership  power  grants. 
Thompson  doubled  In  brass  on  that  job,  continuing  without  inter- 
ruption his  Job  as  executive  secretary  of  his  personal  meal  ticket, 
the  Public  Ownership  League 

And  today  Thompson,  while  continuing  as  secretary  of  his  league. 
is  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  of  the  Bonneville  Administration  at 
•466  per  month  as  a  so-called  power  constiltant.  actively  speaking 
and  campaigning  in  public  ownership  elections  for  that  organiza- 
tion. The  Hatch  Act  speclflcaUy  forbids  Federal  employees  from 
participating  m  or  attempting  to  Influence  elections.  But  the  news 
about  the  Hatch  Act  hasn't  reached  the  Bonneville  Administration, 
apparently. 

The  league  Is  really  a  sort  of  super-sales  organization  for  a  tight 
little  group  of  electrical  engineering  firms,  municipal  bond  houses, 
and  Dle«el-engine  manufacturers.  It  publishes  a  small  magazine 
Which  carries  heavy  advertising  lineage  from  these  business  con- 


cerns, but  the  space  rates  of  the  magazine  are  not  known  to  ms. 
despite  diligent  inquiry  The  chairman  of  the  Or.artce  committee 
of  the  league  is  al.so  the  head  of  the  biggest  engineering  firm  In 
the  country-  specializing  In  municipal  electric  plants. 

But  a  laborer  must  be  worth  his  hire.  Thompson,  the  front  man. 
has  delivered  the  goods. 

While  lie  was  still  in  the  Nation's  capital  he  agreed  to  campaign 
for  a  state-wide  public  ownership  revenue  bond  election  in  Okla- 
homa which  was  secretly  being  financed  by  a  large  Diesel  engine 
manufacturer.  This  fact  was  brought  out  when  one  of  the  com- 
pany's subagents.  working  for  an  Oklahoma  attorney,  sued  tho 
latter  for  lee.s  past  due 

I  fear  thnt  this  revelation  may  prove  embarrassing  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  of  both  Houses  Inasmuch  as  this  league  has  dis- 
tributed hundieds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  public  ownership 
propaganda  under  the  free  mailing  privileges  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case  The  record  is  rotten  with  proved 
charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  of  city  cfflclals.  I  have  not  the 
time  to  develop  this  story  at  length  tonight  but  I  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss It  fully  in   the  Senate  at  seme  early  appropriate  occasion. 

I  have  in  my  possession  information  as  to  how  a  leading  engi- 
neering firm  and  principal  supporter  of  the  Public  Ownership 
League  padded  Its  fees  to  a  midwest  city  in  order  to  pay  off  a 
pclitical  henchman  who  had  arranged  a  rate  survey  job  for  them 
from  that  city. 

I  have  in  my  possession  Information  as  to  how  a  Diesel  com- 
pany attempted  to  buy  up  a  city  council  at  a  thousand  dollars  a 
head — like  so  many  cattle. 

I  have  said  that  municipal  ownership  is  usually  Inefficient  but 
please  understand  that  I  do  not  say  that  It  necessarily  follows 
that  public  ownership  is  always  a  failure.  There  are  plenty  of 
examples  of  good  management  that  rival  anything  private  enter- 
prise can  match.  It  is  a  plea.sure  to  cite  the  city  of  Eugene.  Oreg.. 
as  a  model  municipal  plant  where  frugal  management,  the  early 
amortization  of  Investments,  strict  bookkeeping,  and — note  this — • 
complete  elimination  of  politics,  have  given  to  the  people  of  that 
community  fine  service  and  low  rates. 

Moreover.  I  am  personally  familiar  with  several  successfully 
operated  municipal  plants  which  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
enumerate,  but  among  them  Is  a  plant  operated  by  the  town 
of  Wolfcboro  in  my  own  State. 

In  every  such  instance,  however,  the  key  to  success  is  that 
they  have  kept  the  light  plant  strictly  out  of  politics  and  run  It 
on  a  business  basLs  Tlie  fact  that  so  many  publicly  owned  plants 
have  failed  Is  almost  solely  due  to  mismanagement  arid  Inefficiency 
by  political  officeholders.  Instant  dismissal  Is  the  price  of  ineffi- 
ciency under  private  management  but  Is  rather  expected  from 
political  officeholders. 

Nor  should  my  observations  regarding  the  character  of  greedy 
money  Interests  and  politicians  supporting  public  ownership  b« 
taken  as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  upon  the  right  of  any  com- 
munity to  vole  at  any  time  on  this  question.  That  right  la 
always  a  useful,  if  seldom  needed,  escape  from  high  rates.  It 
should   always    be   preserved. 

There  is  much  that  I  have  left  unsaid  tonight  for  lack  of 
time  On  another  occasion  I  hope  to  present  the  truth  behind 
the  claims  of  T.  V.  A.  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  the  power 
they  are  selling  to  a  privileged  few  is  actually  the  most  expensive 
power  being  generated  In  the  United  States  tonight  and  that 
you  and  I  are  paying  for  it  Until  that  occasion  I  shall  leave 
to  my  colleagues  the  development  of  other  phases  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  under  the  heading  "Assaying  the 
New  Deal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  August    19.  19401 

ASSAYING    THE    NEW    DEAL 

We've  been  hearing  and  reading  much  Democratic  comment  on 
Wendell  Willkle  s  acceptance  speech,  and  the  substance  ol  most  of 
it  seems  to  be  about  this: 

That  Mr.  WUlkie  agreed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  foreign  policy, 
approved  most  of   the  New  Deal's  domestic   reforms,   and  did   not 
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prove  that  be  could  do  a  better  Job  In  either  field  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  done. 

Conywfman  T  V  SurrM  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
Intelligent  of  all  new  dealers,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  speech. 
He  called  It  majfnlflcent.  But.  Mr  Smith  went  on  to  say.  what 
Mr  Wlllkle  offers  is  inexperienced  leadership  for  the  same  tasks  to 
which   Mr.   Roosevelt  can   apply   experienced   leadership 

It  is  true  that  both  candidates  endorse  selective  service  training 
for  defense  man  power  It  is  true  that  their  general  attitudes  toward 
foreign  policy  have  much  In  common  For  these  agreements  the 
country  may  be  thankful,  since  they  offer  hcpx;  that  partisan  differ- 
ences may  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  Yet  Mr  Willltle  sought — suc- 
cessfully, we  think — to  make  It  clear  that  there  Is  a  fundamental 
difference  He  would  consider  It  his  first  duty  as  President  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  unless  it  were  attacked,  whereas  he  charged  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  some  of  his  utterances  and  acts,  "has  courted  a 
war  for  which  the  country  is  hopolessly  unprepared — and  which  It 
emphatically  does  not  want  " 

It  la  true  iliat  Mr  Willkle  endorsed  the  principle  of  most  of 
the  reforms  undertaken  by  the  New  Deal 

These  are  rclorms  which  real  liberals  have  always  favored  By 
proclaiming  his  belief  in  them,  we  think  Mr  WUlkie  revealed  his 
essential  literalism  as  contrasted  tt)  the  essential  reactl(ini.*m  of 
Old  Guard  Republicans  who  have  damned  all  the  works  of  the 
New  Deal 

But  there  are  two  Roosevelt  pihcies  which  Mr  Willkie  con- 
demned emphatically,  and  these  are  the  two  which  bear  the 
seeds  of  destruction  (or  all  of  the  Ni-w  Deal's  desirable  reforms: 

1  The  policy  of  trying  to  spend  the  country  rich. 

2  The  policy  of  stirring  hatred  and  class  division 

Most  of  us  have  never  ceased  to  beiieve  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  In  1932-  that  a  government  or  a  family  which  lives 
bevond  it.s  income  every  year  Is  headed  for  stire  cllsa.ster.  But 
this  Oovernmcfnt  is  living  bevond  its  income  every  year,  with 
outgo  gaining  constantly  And  the  people — even  these  who  have 
benented  directly  by  New  Deal  spending — know  Instinctively  that 
this  is  leading  to  diJsaster. 

The  Government  thr-n.  Is  not  secure,  and  a  government  that 
Is  not  secure  cannot  give  security  to  Us  people  It  cannot  guar- 
antee that  internal  security  against  poverty  and  greed  which  is 
the  objective  of  the  New  Deal's  reforms  It  cannot  guarantee 
•ecurity  against  external  dampers 

And  a  people  split  by  hatreds  can  neither  cure  their  own  Ills 
nor  effectively  resist  au^resslon  from  without 

S.1  what  tir  Willkie  proposes  Is  not  merely  to  do  better  what 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  attempted  to  do.  but  something  much  more  He 
pmposes  to  rescue  the  Government  from  its  drift  toward  disaster 
and  to  save  the  reforms  Instituted  by  the  New  Deal;  to  stop 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending,',  and  to  spend  only  for  the 
sake  of  results;  to  stop  merely  trying  to  divide  what  wealth  we 
have,  and  to  start  creating  more  wealth;  to  stop  making  the 
country  weak  by  setting  its  people  agam.st  each  other,  and  to 
•Urt  maklnK  H  strong  by  unltinR  the  people  for  production 

The  Democrats  have  better  grounds  for  saving  that  Mr.  Willkie 
did  not  explain  Saturday  precisely  how  he  Intends  to  do  these 
things.  But  this  was  only  the  first  of  many  speeches  he  will 
nuke 

What  he  presented  at  Elwood  was  a  diagnosis  We  believe  It 
was  an  accurate  diagnosis  The  people  will  Judge  Mr  Willkle 
not  by  the  clever  phrases  with  which  his  opponents  are  trymi?  to 
dismiss  him,  but  by  the  logic  and  force  with  which  he  offers  his 
remedies. 


Export-Import  Bank  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASmNGTON  POST 


Stil 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  subject  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Washington  Post) 

ECONOMIC    DETENSE 

In  reporting  out  the  bill  authorizing  a  »500  000.000  increa.se  in 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Expert-Import  Bank  the  House  Banking 
Committer  has  cleared  the  decks  for  action  on  the  measure. 

In  addition  to  Its  present  functlcns  the  bank  would  be  empowered 
to  "•asist  In  the  development  of  the  resources,  the  stabilization  of 


the  economies  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  products  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  HcmLsphcre  "  The  present  international  situa- 
tion makes  it  essential  to  carry  out  euch  a  program  In  the  Interests 
of  American  defense. 

The  principal  danger  which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  face 
today  arises  out  of  the  dislocating  effects  of  the  war  and  its  possible 
aftermath  Cut  off  frcm  a  large  part  of  their  Etiropean  markets  for 
surplus  products,  these  nations  are  plagued  by  economic  difficulties 
which  may  make  thfm  a  prey  to  "flfth  column"  elements  And 
should  the  war  end  In  a  German  victory,  each  of  these  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  would,  by  itself  alone,  be  in  no  position  to  with- 
stand Nazi  economic  penetration  that  might  undermine  their 
Independence. 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  the  Independence  and  sta- 
bility of  the  20  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere  doee  not  rest  on 
a  sentimental  basl.s  The  establishment  anywhere  in  this  heml- 
fphere  of  a  government  ready  to  take  orders  from  the  totalitarian 
dictators  would  be  a  menace  to  oiu-  own  safety  It  is.  therefore, 
scarcely  less  important  for  us  to  safeguard  those  nations  against 
economic  bludgeoning  by  a  triumphant  Third  Reich  than  to  build 
a  navy  capable  of  warding  off  any  invasion  of  this  hemii-phere 

To  argue,  as  does  Congressman  Woixott.  that  the  measure  "will 
be  interpreted  |  presumably  by  Germany)  as  an  unfriendly  act"  Is 
to  ar)?ue  that  our  current  rearmament  program  Is  also  an  un- 
friendly  act 

It  is.  on  the  contrary,  a  measure  of  defense  That  point  was 
made  emphatic  in  the  majority  report  of  tlic  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency   Committee; 

"The  bin  places  this  Government  In  a  better  position  to  meet  an 
emergency  which  might  otherwise  eventuate  in  irreparable  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  further  totalitarian  infiltration  In  Latin  America. 
A  situation  of  political,  social,  and  economic  instability  in  the 
Latin  American  republics  renders  them  helpless  to  defend  against 
future  domination  and  control  by  totalitarian  forces.  Such  a 
situation  demands  and  justifies  anticipatory  steps  to  prevent  a 
disastrous  economic  and   political   future." 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Latin  American  nations  con- 
template severance  of  economic  relations  between  this  hemisphere 
and  a  German-dominated  Europe.  That  would  be  disastrous  But 
machinery  must  be  created  to  protect  those  nations  from  duress 
by  any  non-American  regime  which  may  seek  to  employ  its  trading 
power  to  achieve  political  aims. 


Meddlesome  Mattie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  19  ( legislative  day  of  Monday.  Augxist  5 ) .  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    FORMER    REPRESENTATIVE    PETTENGILL 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
release  from  the  pen  of  former  Representative  Samuel  B. 
Pettengill.  of  Indiana,  entitled  'Meddlesome  Matte— Chap- 
ter 2." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEDDLESOME    MATTIB — CH.^PTER     2 

According  to  Senator  Wheeler  the  country  would  be  shocked  if 
It  knew  the  war  plank  which  our  President  desired  written  into 
the  Democratic  platform.  It  undertook  to  say  that  we  would  not 
only  give  aid  to  the  Allies,  short  of  war.  but  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  all  democracies  everywhere  were  restored  to 
their  former  estate. 

This  plank  created  a  sensation  in  the  resolutions  committee  It 
was  so  truculent  in  tone,  so  far  reaching  in  its  commitments  that 
It  was  recognized  by  the  political  minds  on  the  commitU»e  as  cam- 
paign dynamite.  As  It  came  from  the  hands  of  Harry  Hopkins' 
mes-^enger  it  was  torn  Into  tiny  bits  that  it  might  no  more  be 
seen  of   men      No  copies  were   permitted   to   reach   the   press. 

Assuming,  as  I  do.  that  Senator  Wheelfr  s  report  Is  correct  as 
he  was  present  in  the  nxim  when  It  was  first  read  It  Is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  reelects,  has  an  ambitious  program  laid 
out  for  U.S.  We  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  China  Man- 
churia. Ethiopia.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland  Finland  Nor- 
way. Latvia.  E.stonia.  Lithuania.  Holland.  B.-l^lum.  France.  " Prob- 
ably we  will  net  be  called  on  to  make  democracy  safe  In  India 
We  will  leave  that  to  Great  Britain  But  SomalUand,  Algeria, 
Tunisia.  Changching.  Pungchow— we  have  business  there.  There 
la  much  to  do  and  the  night  cometh.  We  must  make  DJibuU 
■ale  for  democracy. 
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It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any  American  statesman  In  his  right 
mind  would  propo.se  such  folly.  However,  It  exactly  ties  in  with 
the  practical  repudiation  of  the  milder  peace  plank  bv  Mr  Rooeevelt 
in  his  acceptance  speech,  and  with  the  repeated  statements  of  the 
administration  that  the  United  States  will  refuse  to  recognize  any 
government  anywhere  that  has  been  established  by  mUitary  force. 

Only  last  week  Hon.  Sumner  Welles.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
took  time  off  to  "lash"  Soviet  Russia  for  Its  absorption  of  Elstonla, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  "Deliberate  annihilation."  "predatory  ac- 
tivities" and  "devious  processes  '  were  acme  of  the  choice  Harvard 
adjectives  hurled  at  the  bear  who  walks  like  a  man 

The  big  papa  bear  says.  "And  then  what?"  With  this  good  deed 
dene  we  next  propnase  to  embargo  oU  to  Japan.  Tokio  says  her  reac- 
tion to  this  "will  be  very  ^eai  '  And  so  we  have  to  order  more  bat- 
tleships. But  Mr  Stims«jn  Is  back  on  the  glory  seat.  He  once  tried 
to  get  Hocver  to  meddle  in  every  corner  of  the  universe  and  failed. 

If  the  higher  ethics  n»qulre  that  no  government  established  by 
force  ts  to  bo  recognized  I  trust  no  one  will  embarrass  us  by  asking 
by  what  authority  our  flag  files  in  the  Philippines  As  I  recall,  a 
gentleman  named  Grldley  at  Manila  once  fired  when  ready.  We 
took  the  little  brown  men  by  force,  llrst  from  Spain,  and  then  by 
the  water  ciire.  "Civilize  'em  with  a  Krag"  was  the  way  It  was 
done. 

And  then  there  was  our  conquest  of  Mexico  In  1846  But  all  this 
was  Ijefore  the  new  morality  made  oljsolete  the  heathen  rule  of 
minding  our   own   bu.-^lness. 

This  Is  not  to  condone  ruthless  aggression,  even  when  practiced 
by  ourselves  Still  the  question  remains.  'What  are  we  going  to 
do  ab^DUt  it?  It  Is  very  beautiful  to  get  virtuous  about  the  new 
morality  versus  international  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  atKDUt  It.  if  we  arc  not  to  fight  abroad?  Or  are  we? 
Perhaps  we  will  know,  after  the  election. 

The  next  step  is  universal  compulsory  service  to  the  State 
without  pay  by  all  our  yo-ith.  male  and  female  Every  boy. 
every  pirl.  mu.st  be  Indoctrinated  with  the  fascist  dogma.  "Believe. 
Obey.  Fight"— American  plan  "Hitler's  first  victory  In  the 
United  States. "  some  Senator  called  it. 

And  taxes  You  have  seen  but  the  beginning  Wait  until  the 
election  Is  V/ehInd  us 

And  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  under  Federal 
authority      And  by  October  a  declaration  of  acute  emergency 

It  Is  my  profound  conviction  that  our  policy  of  International 
Scold  Is  worse  than  folly;  that  no  good  and  only  danger  can 
come  of  It;  that  a  larpe  fraction  of  our  preparedness  billions 
wculd  be  unnecessary  if  we  had  men  In  the  Nation  s  cnpital  in 
the  tradition  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Monroe.  But  I  have 
Just  read  Shakespeare's  remark  that  "war  makes  virtue  of 
ambition." 

I  Samctl  B.  Pettencu,l. 


Willkie  Notification  Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  19  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5> ,  1940 


ACCEPTANCE  ADDRESS  BY  WENDELL  WILLKIE  AND  ADDRESSES 
BY  HON  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
HON    CHARLES  A    HALLECK.  OF  INDIANA,  AT  ELWOOD.  IND. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  Introductory  address  de- 
livered by  Repre.sentative  Charles  A.  Halleck.  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  M.^rtin,  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  notifying  Hon. 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  of  his  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  address  of  acceptance  delivered  by 
Mr.  Willkie  at  Elwood,  Ind..  on  Saturday,  August  17.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon    Charles  A.  Halixck,  or  Lnduna 

Indiana  Is  proud  of  the  place  destiny  has  given  to  her  today — 
proud  that  there  has  t>een  called  to  lead  this  mighty  nation  to 
safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity  a  sen  of  Indiana — Wendell  Wlllkle. 

Elghty-flve  years  ago.  the  Republican  Party  was  organized  to 
rescue  America  from  a  tragic  crlsia.  Today  the  p>arty  Is  again 
called  to  service  to  save  a  Nation  of  130.000.000  resourceful,  ener- 
getic, and  courageous  people  from  the  ravages  of  continuing 
depression  within   and  the  threat  of  aggression  from  without. 

The  torch  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity  has  t»een  hstnded 
to  a  native  son  of  Indiana  He  will  hold  it  high,  leading  this 
new  crusade  for  American  principles  In  government  and  for  the 


reestabllshment  of  law  as  the  ultimate  guaranty  of  both  individual 
and  national  sectirlty 

America  wants  to  resume  the  march  of  progress.  The  Republi- 
can Party  Is  the  Instrument  through  which  the  American  people 
have  determined  to  work  for  the  reestabllshment  of  enlightened 
patriotism  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs.  Beneath  our 
banners  are  rallied  members  of  all  parties  They  are  determined 
that  this  country  shall  prosper  and  progress  according  to  the  skill 
and  resources  vrtth  which  it   Is  blessed 

Some    weeks    ngo    it    was    my   high    honor   to   present    the    name 

of  Wendell  Willkie  to  the  Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

I   nominated  him  with  heartfelt  enthusiasm  Ijecause  I   know  him 

to  be  a  great   American   who   understands  the   problems  of   all   of 

I    our  people — because   he   is  a   capiible  administrator  of   clear   vision 

I    and  great  ability,  and  a  citizen  of  unlimited  patriotic  devotion. 

I  LAUDS    MARTIN 

After  the  Philadelphia  convention  had  named  Wendell  Wlllkle 
for  the  Presidency  and  Charles  McNaht  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  It 
passed  unanimously  a  re.sclutlon  of  thanks  to  Congressnian  Joseph 
W  Martin  Jr  ,  for  his  able  and  fair  direction  of  the  convention 
as  its  chairman  A  week  later  Joe  was  named  by  Wendell  Wlllkle 
to  direct  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

This  appointment  and  high  responsibility  comes  to  Joe  Martin 
after  almost  30  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  Republican  Party. 
He  began  as  a  precinct  worker  In  his  native  town  of  North  Attle- 
I  boro.  Mass.  He  ser\'ed  In  the  State  legislature  and  was  In  the 
i  State  senate  with  Calvin  Coolldge.  He  was  for  a  time  secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Mas-sachusetts.  He  next  ad- 
vanced to  Congress  where  he  Is  now  serving  his  sixteenth  year. 

Throughout  the  New  Deal  years  Joe  Martin  has  been  a  stalwart 
American  He  .served  on  the  Rules  Committee  In  those  trying  days 
when  a  New  Deal  majority  lo*-t  all  sense  of  re.sponslblllty  and 
allowed  the  Congress  to  become  a  mere  rubljer  stamp.  But  Joe 
never  gave  up  the  fight  for  ctinstitutlonal  principles  and  orderly 
procedures 

In  1937  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congres-slonal  Committee,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  1938 
campaign,  which  resulted  In  doubling  the  number  of  Republican 
Members  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  marked  the  turning 
of  the  tide  which  already  signalizes  a  national  triumph  next 
November. 

When  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  assembled  In  January  1939, 
Joe  Maktin  was  unanimously  elected  minority  leader  In  that 
capacity  he  has  done  more  to  restore  balanced  constitutional  gov- 
ernment than  any  other  Individual  in  the  United  States.  To  work 
with  him  and  for  him  has  been  a  real  privilege. 
assails   new   deal   waste 

To  Joe  Martin  now  has  been  given  the  direction  of  this  cam- 
paign to  restore  American  Government  to  the  American  people — to 
turn  out  an  administration  which  has  wasted  billions  during  the 
last  7  years,  while  neglecting  the  urgent  problem  of  national  de- 
fense— to  place  in  the  White  House  a  man  who  has  worked  with 
his  hands,  who  has  won  success  by  his  own  efforts,  and  whose  heart 
and  spirit  are  In  tune  with  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
for  progress,  security,  and  real  recovery. 

I  present  to  you  the  man  who  will  direct  our  victorious  cam- 
paign- the  Honorable  Joseph  W  Martin.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
Republican  leader  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  chairman 
of  the  Republican   National   Committee. 

Address  bt  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusitts 

Mr.  Wlllkle,  we  are  here  to  carry  out  an  old  American  custom — 
to  notify  you  officially  that  you  were  chot^en  by  the  Republican 
Party  In  Its  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  28  as  Its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  It  will 
not  come  as  too  great  a  surprise. 

This  custom  originated  in  the  time  when  men  had  to  travel  long 
distances  on  horseback  actually  to  carry  the  first  tidings  of  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  candidate.  It  may  seem  to  some  In  these  headlong 
days  that  custom  of  this  kind  Is  outmoded,  but  others  believe  It  Is 
well  for  the  Nation  to  continue  to  cling  to  some  of  its  traditions. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  notification.  It  is  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  bring  you  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Your  nomination  at  Philadelphia  did  not  come  from  any  schem- 
ing clique  of  political  bosses.  It  did  not  come  from  any  group 
of  conspirators  anxious  to  retain  their  control  of  the  Government 
for  selfish  purposes.  Yotir  nomination  was  the  result  of  a  Nation- 
wide demand  of  a  great  people  anxious  about  their  own  future 
and  that  of  their  Government. 

They  had  seen  this  country  drifting  toward  bankruptcy.  Inflation, 
and  perhaps  war     They  had  seen  experiment  after  experiment  fall. 
All  called  for  huge  appropriations,  but  none  brought  the  security 
I    or  the  happiness  which  were  promised. 

people   seek    a   new    leader 

Ten  millions  of  men  and  women  begged  for  a  chance  to  earn 
their  livelihood  In  the  American  way.  Millions  of  young  men  and 
young  women  pleaded  for  a  chance  for  a  regular  Job,  for  the  op- 
portunities which  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  had  liecn  blessed 
with.  Year  after  year  passed  without  those  opportunities  being 
presented  Little  hope  for  the  future  was  held  forth:  Indeed,  those 
who  presumed  to  speak  for  the  administration  frankly  stated  that 
unemploj'ment  and   distress  had   come   to  Btay. 
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This  phllo«jphy  of  despair  and  defeat  was  not  welcomed  by  the 
American  people  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  real  Amerlcari  tamely 
to  accept  defeat  The  pet.ple  turned  to  seek  a  new  leader-one 
with  capacity  to  do  big  things,  one  who  knew  the  many  Interest 
InvolvedTnd  the  different  problem*  confronting  the  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad  one  who  could  rise  above  narrow  partisanship  and  petty 
preiudjce*  and  who  could  put  the  welfare  of  this  country  first. 

Tliey  saw  In  you  such  a  man  Born  in  humble  circumstances, 
you  have  risen  through  vour  own  efforts  to  a  commanding  ptwitlon 
because  of  ycur  abUlty  to  do  things  well;  you  have  proved  your- 
self an  able  man,  a  sincere  man;  one  who  Is  broad  and  liberal 
enouKh  to  give  every  man  and  every  woman  sheltered  under  the 
American   flag   equal   Justice  and   equal   opportunity 

Thus  you  have  been  selected  to  save  America  and  lead  our  country 
back  along  the  road  to  recovery  and  better  days  Out  o^  ^^e  hearta 
of  these  patriotic  Americans  came  the  chant.  We  want  Wlllkle_ 
Louder  and  louder  came  the  call  An  unboased  convention  listened. 
A  deliberauve  group  of  delegates  acted  You  became  the  nominee 
of  a  convention  whlcii  aelected  you  In  the  traditional  American 
way. 

rUHDAMINTAL    ISSLTS    AT    STAKl 

No  one  can  say  you  do  not  repres«>nt  a  free  choice  by  the  people^ 
This  campalKH  of  1940  is  vastly  more  ^'g^'-^^^f  *"'*  ''"P^^"" 
than  an  ordmary  election  contest  between  two  P^^^^"^\P^^lf  '^^ 
la  a  contest  between  tiie  forces  of  constitutional  government  and 
liberty  and  thow  Influences  which  are  .'""^'"K'te^dily  toward 
government   by   men   instead  of    by   laws    in   the   United   States   of 

^"wTn^eed  not  remind  you  that  great  fundamental  issues  are  at 
.take  in  this  contest  The  fate  of  the  free  Republic  established 
by  the  founding  fathers  at  Philadelphia  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution  hangs  in  the  balance  ^  ^  ^  „  .  ^  ....  ,.__ 
The  revered  tradition  that  no  President  shall  seek  a  third  term 
has  been  assailed  by  men  burning  with  an  insatiable  lust  for 
power  It  is  our  grave  responsibility  to  see  that  the  effort  is  de- 
feated      We   must   not    take   a   dangerous   step,    a  step    which   may 

well   lead   to  dictatorship.  ,„,.,m„h  tv,p 

The  Republican  Party  rejoices  that  In  you  in  hiis  provided  the 
Nation  with  a  man  who  is  preeminently  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirement,  of  this  critical  period  It  rejoices  that  your  nomina- 
tion has  been  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  independent  Jeffer- 
K)nian   Democrats,   progressives,  liberals,  and  Republicans  alike. 

You  are  not  the  hope  of  one  political  party;   you  are  the  hope 
of  a  majority  of  the  American   people      Thty   want   yi  u  boldly  to 
lead  this  gr«t  fight,  this  battle  to  perpetuate  free  government  in    , 
thi-.  land  of  liberty,  to  restore  equal  Justice,  opportunities,  and  Jobs 
to  the  American  people;  to  keep  this  country  sale  and  secure  from    | 
Bltajlts  from  withm  and  without  our  boundaries  ^.  ^    \ 

May  Ood  blesa  you  and  strengthen  you  for  the  heavy  tasks  which    i 
he  ahead. 

Address  bt  Wendill  L.  WnxKiK 

The  ceremony  of  an  acceptance  speech  is  a  tradition  of  our 
pioneer  past— before  the  days  of  rapid  communication.  You  all 
knv>w  that  I  accepted  ul  Philadelphia  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States  But  I  take 
pride  m  the  traditions  and  not  in  change  for  the  mere  sake  of 
overthrowing  precedents. 

An  acceptance  speech  Is  a  candidates  keynote,  a  declaration 
of  his  broad  principles.  It  cannot  possibly  review  the  Issues  In 
detaU  I  shall,  however,  cover  each  of  them  frankly  during  this 
campaign  Here  I  give  vnu  an  outline  of  the  political  philosophy 
that  19  in  my  heart  We  are  here  today  to  represent  a  sacred 
cause — The   preservation   of    American    democracy 

Obviously  I  cannot  lead  this  cause  alone  I  need  the  help  of 
everv  American— Republican.  Democrat,  or  Independent — Jew. 
Catholic  or  Protestant— people  of  every  color,  creed,  and  race 
Party  lines  are  drawn.  Nothing  could  make  that  clearer  than  the 
nomination  by  the  Republicans  at  a  liberal  Deriocrat  who  changed 
his  party  afflllatlon  because  he  found  democracy  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  not  In  the  New  Deal  party 

And  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  let  me  say  thla: 
We  go  Into  our  campaign  as  into  a  crusade  Revitalized  and 
reunited  and  Joined  bv  millions  who  share  in  our  cause,  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  principles  of  American  liberty,  and  we  shall 
fight  this  campaign  on  the  basts  of  those  principles,  not  on  ihe 
basis  of  hate.  Jealousy,  or  personalities  The  leaders  cf  the  Re- 
publican Party.  In  Congress  and  in  the  party  organization,  have 
made  me  that  pledge  I  have  given  t*iat  pledge  to  them  And 
I  extend  It  to  all  who  will  Join  In  this  cause  vrtuxt  we  need  in 
this  coxmtry  is  a  new  leadership  that  believes  in  the  destiny  of 
America  I  represent  here  today  the  forces  that  will  bring  that 
leadership  to  you 

There  l?  a  special  reason  why  I  have  come  back  to  Hwood.  Ind  . 
to  make  this  acceptance  speech.  I  have  an  ent;agement  to  keep  In 
this  town.  It  was  made  a  long  time  ago  with  a  young  man  I  knew 
well 

SKKTCHKS    C'^aLT    IDEALS 

This  young  man  was  born  and  raised  in  Elwood.  He  attended  the 
Elwood  public  schools  He  workcKl  m  your  factories  and  stores  He 
Ptar*ed  the  practice  of  law  in  vour  courts  As  I  look  back  upon  him. 
I  realize  that  he  had  plenty  cf  faults  But  he  had  al?o  three  stead- 
fast convictions  He  was  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  individual  litwrty. 
He  hated  all  special   privQeges  and  forms  of  oppression.     And  he 
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knew  without  any  doubt  that  the  greatest  country  on  earth  was  the 
United   State*  of   America. 

That  boy  was  myself  30  or  35  years  ago.  I  still  adhere  to  those 
convictions.  To  him.  to  his  generation,  to  his  elders,  and  to  the 
youth  of  today  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  shall  never  let  them  down 

In  former  days  America  was  described  as  a  country  in  w^hlch  any 
young  man  might  become  President.  It  is  still  that  kind  of  country 
The  thousands  of  my  fellow  town.-men  standing  hereabout  know 
how  distant  seemed  that  opportunity  to  me  30  years  ago  >^e  must 
fight  to  preserve  America  as  a  country  in  which  every  girl  and  boy 
has  every  opportunity  for  any  achievement 

To  the  millions  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
deliberately  disillusioned  by  the  political  influences  I  now  oppose: 
to  the  millions  who  no  longer  believe  In  the  future  of  their  land- 
to  them  I  want  to  say  In  all  humility— this  boy  I  knew  started  like 
you  without  money  or  position;  but  America  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  career  I  want  to  assure  a  similar  opportunity  to  every 
boy  and  girl  of  today  who  Is  willing  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and 
work  and  fight. 

I  have  more  reason  than  most  of  you  to  feel  strongly  about  this 
because  the  United  States  gave  to  my  family  their  first  chance  for 
a  free  life  The  ancestors  of  both  my  father  and  my  mother,  like 
the  ancestors  of  millions  of  Americans,  lived  In  central  Europe. 
They  were  htmible  people— not  members  of  the  ruling  or  wealthy 
classes  Their  opportunities  were  restricted  by  di.«^rlmlnatory  laws 
and  class  distinctions.  One  was  exiled  because  of  his  religion; 
another  was  persecuted  becauso  he  believed  In  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  stUl  another  was  Jailed  for  insisting 
on  the  right  of  free  speech. 

As  their  descendant.  I  have  fought  from  boyhood  against  a  I 
those  restrictions,  discriminations,  and  tyrannies.  And  I  am  stm 
fighting 

PLEDGES  TOLERANCE.  FHEEDOM 

My  grandparents  lived  in  Germany  They  were  supporters  of  the 
democratic  revolutions  In  that  country,  and  when  the  revolutions 
failed  they  fled  to  the  United  States.  How  familiar  that  soui.ds^ 
Today  also  people  are  being  oppressed  in  Europe,  The  story  of 
the  barbarous  and  worse  than  medieval  persecution  of  the  Jews— 
a  race  that  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  culture  of  these 
countries  and  otir  own  — is  the  most  tragic  in  human  history  Today 
there  are  millions  of  refugees  who  desire  sanctuary  and  opportunity 
In  America  Just  as  In  mv  grandparents'  time  The  protection  of 
our  own  labor  and  agriculture  prevents  us  from  admitting  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  But  their  misery  and  s^ufferlng  make  us  re- 
solve to  preserve  our  coiuitry  as  a  land  free  of  hate  and  bitterness. 
Of  racial  and  class  distinction  I  pledge  you  that  kind  of  America. 
My  mother  was  born  in  this  country  My  father  was  3  or  4  years 
o'd  when  his  parents  settled  In  northern  Indiana.  It  was  then  a 
trackless  forest.  As  a  young  man  ho  helped  to  clear  that  forest. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Port  Wayne  Methodist  College, 
taueht  school,  and  became  superintendent  of  schotils  here  In  El- 
wood. My  mother  was  also  a  school  teacher  Whenever  they  had 
time  they  both  studied  law.  and  eventually  both  took  up  the 
practice  of  law.  I  doubt  if  any  two  people  ever  appreciated  or  loved 
this  country  more  than  they. 

As  you  who  live  here  with  them  well  know  they  were  fiercely 
democratic.  They  hated  oppression,  autocracy,  or  arbitrary  control 
of  any  kind  They  believed  In  the  qualities  that  have  made  Amer- 
ica great— an  Independent  spirit,  an  inquiring  mind,  a  couragetms 
heart  At  school  they  taught  those  virtues  to  many  of  you  who  are 
here  today  At  home  they  taught  them  to  their  children.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  their  teaching  that  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  In  1917,  three  of  their  four  boys  were  volunteers.  In  the 
uniform  of  the  American  forces,  within  1  month  after  war  was 
declared.  They  withheld  no  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the 
America  of  1917  In  an  even  more  dangerous  world,  we  must  not 
withhold  any  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  America 
of  1940, 

UNITED    STATES    NOT    ISOLATED 

Today  we  meet  In  a  typical  American  town  The  quiet  street*, 
the  pleasant  fields  that  lie  outside,  the  people  going  casually  about 
their  business,  seem  far  removed  from  the  shattered  cities,  the 
gutted  buildings,  and  the  stricken  people  of  Europe.  It  Is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  that  the  war  In  Europe  can  affect  our  dally  lives. 
Instinctively  we  turn  aside  from  the  recurring  conflicts  over  there, 
the  diplomatic  Intrigue,  the  shifts  of  power  that  the  last  war  failed 
to   eiid 

Yet instinctively  also — we  know  that  we  are  not  Isolated  from 

those  suffering  people  We  live  in  the  same  world  as  they,  and  we 
are  created  in  the  same  image  In  ail  the  democracies  that  have 
recently  fallen,  the  people  were  living  the  same  peaceful  lives  that 
we  live"  They  had  similar  Ideals  of  human  freedom  Their  meth- 
ods of  trade  and  exchange  were  similar  to  ours  Try  as  we  will,  we 
cannot   brush   the   pitiless   picture   of    their  destruction   from    our 

1    vision  or  escape  the  profound  effecU  of  It  upon  the  world  In  which 

i    we   live. 

No  man  Is  so  wise  as  to  foresee  what  the  future  holds  or  to  lay 
out  a  plan  for  it      No  man  can  guarantee  to  maintain  peace      Peace 

I  is  not  somethinK  that  a  nation  can  achieve  by  itself  It  also  de- 
pends on  what  some  other  country  does  It  Is  neither  practical,  nor 
desirable,  to  adopt  a  foreign  program  committing  the  Uruted  States 
to  future  action  under  unknown  circumstances 

The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  decide  what  principle  shall  guide 
us. 


FtJT  me.  that  principle  can  be  simply  defined: 

In  the  foreign  pol.cy  of  the  United  States,  as  In  Its  domestic 
policy.  I  would  do  everything  to  defend  American  democracy  and 
I  would  refrain  frnm  doing  anything  that  would  injure  it. 

We  must  not  permit  our  emotions — our  sympathies  or  hatreds — 
to  move  us  from  that  fixed  principle. 

For  instance,  we  must  not  shirk  the  necessity  of  preparing  our 
sons  to  take  care  of  themselves  In  case  the  defense  of  America  leads 
to  war.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  analyze  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  that  Is  now  before  Congress,  or  to  exanrlne  the  Intentions 
cf  the  administration  with  repaid  to  It.  I  concur  with  many 
members  of  my  party  that  these  Intentions  must  be  closely  watched. 
Nevertheless.  In  spite  of  these  considerations.  I  cannot  ask  the 
American  people  to  put  their  faith  in  me  without  recording  my 
conviction  that  some  form  of  selective  service  Is  the  only  demo- 
cratic way  in  which  to  secure  the  trained  and  competent  manpower 
we  need  for  national  defense. 

Also,  in  the  light  of  my  principle,  we  must  honestly  face  our 
relationship  with  Great  Britain.  We  must  admit  that  the  loss  of 
the  British  Fleet  would  greatly  weaken  our  defense  This  Is  because 
the  British  Fleet  has  for  years  controlled  the  Atlantic,  leaving  us 
free  to  concentrate  in  the  Pacific. 

If  the  British  Fleet  were  lost  or  capttired.  the  Atlantic  might  be 
dominated  by  Germany,  a  power  hostile  to  our  way  of  life,  con- 
trolling in  that  event  most  of  the  ships  and  shipbuilding  facilities 
cf  Europe 

This  would  be  calamity  for  us.  We  might  be  exposed  to  attack 
on  the  Atlantic  Our  defense  would  be  weakened  until  we  could 
build  a  Navy  and  air  force  strong  enough  to  defend  both  coasts 
Also,  our  foreign  trade  would  be  profoundly  affected.  That  trade 
is  vital  to  our  prosperity  But  If  we  had  to  trade  with  a  Europe 
dominated  by  the  present  German  trade  policies,  we  might  have 
to  change  our  methods  to  some  tolalltarlan  form.  This  is  a  proa- 
pect  that  any  lover  of  democracy  must  view  with  consternation. 

The  objective  of  America  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  must. 
In  the  long  run.  rebuild  a  world  In  which  we  can  live  and  move 
and  do  buslne.ss  in  the  democratic  way. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recently  said:  "We  will 
extend  to  the  opjxments  of  force  the  material  resources  of  this 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  harness  the  use  of  those 
resources  in  order  that  we  ourselves,  in  the  Americas,  may  have 
equipment  and  training  equal  to  the  task  of  any  emergency  and 
every  defense." 

I  should  like  to  state  that  I  am  lo  agreement  with  these  two 
principles,  a.  I  understand  them — and  I  don't  understand  them 
as  implying  military  involvement  in  the  present  hostilities.  As  an 
American  citiien  I  am  glad  to  pledge  my  wholehearted  support  to 
the  President  In  whatever  action  he  may  take  In  accordance  with 
these  principles. 

SATS   ROOSXVILT   "INTLaMMATOaT" 

But  I  cannot  follow  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  In  this  critical  time.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
many  of  us  have  wondered  If  he  Is  deliberately  Inciting  us  to  war. 
I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  plain  that  In  the  defense  of  America, 
and  of  our  liberties.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  stand  for  war  But 
like  a  great  many  other  Americans  I  mw  what  war  was  like  at  first 
hand  in  1917  I  know  what  war  can  do  to  demoralize  civil  liberties 
at  home  And  I  believe  It  to  t)e  the  flrst  duty  of  a  President  to  try 
to  maintain  peace 

But  Mr  Roosevelt  has  not  done  this.  He  has  dabbled  In  In- 
flammatory statements  and  manufactured  panics.  Of  course, 
we  In  America  like  to  speak  our  minds  freely,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  at  a  critical  period  In  history  our  President  should 
cause  bitterness  and  confusion  for  the  sake  of  a  little  political 
oratory.  The  President's  attacks  on  foreign  powers  have  been 
useless  and  danRerous  He  has  courted  a  war  for  which  the  cotintry 
is  hopelessly  unprepared — and  which  it  emphatically  does  not  want 
He  has  secretly  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  he  has  even 
unfxa-upulously  encouraged  other  countries  to  hope  for  more  help 
than  we  arc  able  to  give. 

"Walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  was  the  motto  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  It  Is  still  good  American  doctrine  for  1940  Under  the 
present  administration  the  country  has  been  placed  in  the  false 
position  of  shouting  Insults  and  not  even  beginning  lo  prepare 
to  take  the  consequences. 

But  while  he  has  thus  been  quick  to  tell  other  nations  what  they 
ought  to  do.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  slow  to  take  the  American 
people  into  his  confidence.  He  has  hesitated  to  report  facts,  to 
explain  situations,  or  to  define  realistic  objectives  Tlic  confusion 
In  the  Nation's  mind  has  been  largely  due  to  this  lack  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  Wlilto  House 

As  President.  I  plan  to  reverse  both  of  the.se  policies.  I  should 
threaten  forcipn  governments  only  when  our  country  was  threat- 
ened by  them  and  when  I  was  ready  to  act.  and  I  should  consider 
our  diplomacy  as  part  of  the  people's  business  concerning  which 
they  were  entitled  to  prompt  and  frank  reports  to  the  limit  of 
practicability. 

CANDOR   DEMOCHACT'S    HOPE 

Candor  In  these  times  is  the  hope  of  democracy.  We  must  not 
kid  ourselves  any  longer  We  must  begin  to  tell  ourselves  the 
truth — right  here  and  right  now. 

We  have  been  sitting  as  spectators  of  a  great  tragedy.  The  action 
on  the  stage  of  history  has  t>een  relentless. 

For  instance,  the  French  people  were  Just  as  brave  and  intelli- 
gent as  the  Germans.    Their  armlea  were  considered  the  best  In  the 


I  world  Prance  and  her  Allies  won  the  last  war.  They  possessed 
all  the  material  resources  they  needed.  They  had  wealth  and  re- 
serves of  credit  all  over  the  earth.  Yet  the  Germans  crushed 
Prance  like  an  eggshell. 

The  reason  Is  now  clear.     The  fault  lay  with  France  herself. 

France  believed  in  the  forms  of  democracy  and  in  the  Idea 
of  freedom  But  she  failed  to  put  them  to  use.  She  forgot  that 
freedom  must  be  dynamic,  that  it  is  forever  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  new  world.  This  was  the  lesson  that  we  of  America 
had  taught  to  all  countries. 

\^'hen  tho  European  democracies  lost  that  vision,  they  opened 
the  way  to  Hitler  While  Germany  was  building  a  great  new 
productive  plant.  France  became  absorbed  in  unfruitful  politi- 
cal adventures  and  flimsy  economy  theories.  Her  government 
was  trying  desperately  to  cover  the  people  s  nakedness  with  a  gar- 
ment that  was  not  big  enough. 

The  free  men  of  France  should  have  been  weaving  themselves 
a  bigger  garment.  For  In  trying  to  pull  Ihe  small  one  around 
themselves  they  tore  It   to  pieces. 

And  In  this  tragedy  let  us  Qnd  our  lesson  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  begins  right  here  in  our  own  land.  The 
flrst  task  of  our  country  in  its  International  affairs  is  to  tjecome 
strong  at  home.  We  mtist  regain  prosperity,  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  people,  and  protect  our  defensive  forces.  II 
that  Is  not  done  promptly  we  are  In  constant  danger.  If  that 
is  done   no  enemy   on   earth   dare   attack   us.     I   propose   to   do   it. 

SEES     UNITED     STATES-NAZI     CLASH 

We  must  face  a  brutal,  perhaps  a  terrible  fact.  Our  way  at 
life  Is  In  competition  with  Hitler's  way  of  life. 

This  competition  is  not  merely  one  of  armaments.  It  is  a  com- 
petition of  energy  against  energy,  production  against  production, 
brains  against  brains,  salesmanship  against  salesmaiii-hlp. 

In  facing  it  we  should  have  no  fear.  History  shows  that  our  way 
of  life  Is  the  strong  way.  Prom  It  has  come  more  wealth,  more 
Industry,  more  happiness,  more  human  enlightenment,  than  from 
any  other  way.     Free  men  are  the  strongest  men. 

But  we  cannot  Just  take  this  historical  fact  for  granted.  We 
must  make  It  live.  If  we  are  to  outdistance  the  totalitarian  powers, 
we  must  arise  to  a  new  life  of  adventure  and  discovery  We  must 
make  a  wider  horizon  for  the  human  race.  It  la  to  that  new  life 
that  I  pledge  myself. 

I  promise,  by  returning  to  those  same  American  principles  that 
overcame  German  autocracy  once  before,  both  in  business  and  In 
war.  to  outdistance  Hitler  in  any  contest  he  chooM.  In  1940  or 
after.  And  I  promise  that  when  we  beat  him.  we  shall  beat  him 
on  our  own  terms.  In  our  own  American  way. 

The  promises  of  the  present  administration  cannot  lead  you  to 
victory  against  Hitler,  or  against  anyone  else.  This  admlntstiatlon 
stands  for  principles  exactly  opposite  to  mine.  It  does  not  preach 
the  doctrine  of  growth  It  preaches  the  doctrine  of  division  We 
are  not  asked  to  make  more  for  ourselves.  We  are  asked  to  divide 
among  ourselves  that  which  we  already  have.  The  New  Deal 
doctrine  does  not  seek  risk.  It  seeks  safety.  Let  us  call  It  the  "I 
pass  "  doctrine.  The  New  E)eal  dealt  It,  and  refused  to  make  any 
more  bets  on  the  American  future. 

ne:w  deal  attacked 

Why  that  Is  exactly  the  course  France  followed  to  her  destruction! 
Like  the  Blum  government  In  France,  so  has  our  Government 
become  entangled  In  unfruitful  adventures.  As  In  Prance,  so  here, 
we  have  heard  talk  of  class  distinctions  and  of  economic  groups 
preying  upon  other  groups.  We  are  told  that  capital  hates  labor 
and  labor  capital  We  are  told  that  the  different  kinds  of  men 
whose  task  It  is  to  build  America  are  enemies  of  one  another.  And 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  some  Americans  have  made  political 
capital   of  that   supposed   enmity. 

As  for  me.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  there  Is  no  hate 
In  my  heart,  and  that  there  will  be  none  In  my  campaign.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  there  is  no  hate  In  the  hearts  of  any  group  of  Amer- 
icans for  any  other  American  group — except  as  the  new  dealers 
seek  to  put  It  there  for  political  purposes.  I  stand  for  a  new  com- 
panionship  In   an   Industrtal    society 

Of  course.  If  you  start  like  the  New  Deal  with  the  Idea  that  we 
shall  never  have  many  more  automcblles  or  radlas.  that  wp  cannot 
develop  many  new  Inventions  of  importance,  that  cur  standard 
of  living  must  remain  what  it  is.  the  rest  of  the  argument  Is  easy. 
Since  a  few  people  have  more  than  they  need  and  millions  have 
less  than  they  need,  it  is  neces.sary  to  redivlde  the  wealth  and  turn 
It  back  from  the  few  to  the  many. 

But  this  can  only  make  the  poor  poorer  and  the  rich  less  rich. 
It  does  not  really  distribute  wealth.     It  distributes  poverty. 

asserts  liberalism 

Because  I  am  a  businessman,  formerly  connected  with  a  large 
company,  the  doctrinaires  of  the  opposition  have  attacked  me  as  an 
opponent  of  liberalism.  But  I  was  a  liberal  before  many  of  these 
men  had  heard  the  word  and  I  fought  for  many  of  the  reforms  of  the 
elder  La  Follette.  Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  and  Woodrcw  Wilson  before 
another  Roosevelt  adopted — and  distorted — liberalism. 

I  learned  my  liberalism  right  here  at  home  From  the  factories 
that  came  into  this  town  many  years  ago  large  fortunes  were  made 
by  a  few  individuals,  who  thereby  acquired  too  much  power  over  our 
community.  Thase  same  forces  were  at  work  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  By  1929  the  concentration  of  private  power  had  gone 
further  than  it  should  ever  go  in  a  democracy. 
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W.  an  know  that  rV°"^^?\7n?"vef  Er'IlcTthat'lhe'^pnme 
Thrm  .s  Jefferscn  disliked  "•KUlatlon.  y^^\^^-^'^^^  from  Injuring 
purpose  or  government  in  a  d^mo^^acy  Is  to  keep  mp-i  ^^^^_ 

^achother.    We  know  ^^°";,°"'  "!'"  "^^  ^e^ed  from  encroachment. 
That  U  why  we  behcve  In  reform 

OPPOSES  MONOPOLIES 

.  w  ,  .K„f  t>,.  fnrt-po.  of  free  enterprise  must  be  regulated      I 

•"TtiS   that   the    Federal   Government  has    a   responsibility   to 
«,u«^«    tSeTot  of  the  farmer  with  that  of   the  manufacturer^     U 
S^canno*l'bi.  done  by  parity  cf  pnces.  otheT  ---.-^"^^,^^;  "^i^^i 
with  the  least  possible  rcRlmentation  of  the  f armer  s  affairs.     ^  d«      , 
ZlTf>  mthe  encourai<ement  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling  and  in    . 
the  full  extension  of  rural  electrmcation.  | 

The  Durpose  of  all  such  measures  In  Indeed  to  obtain  a  oetver 
di,mbS.n5  the  wealth  and  earning  ,P«-"  °' J^'^.^^^^^^.eh  re- 
;o?^r%^7r,^a^n^^rra\?.r;c^TorSL^t  ^IrL^nn'-rrS^u!,    1 
thlnes      It  cons'.sts  also  in  maklnc  thlnus  ,»,«  „„-,c,,rp  nf    ' 

^^T.^l  tr?7h?t  we  must  henceforth  ask  certain  questions  of  every 
"w  ^,"umu,"  ?oTour  youth-    W.ll  ..  '"'^'^Z'Z'"''""^^' 

3''inr'=S^i^^r^iH^BS^s^^ 

form      It  is  an     i  pass     "'"     p,nose«  us  to  a«Kres.sors,  whether  eco- 
..-.tem.  but    o  weaken  It^    It  expa^.^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

AndTt  wm  lead  us  inevftably    a*L  I  believe  we  are  now  headed    to- 
war^d  a  form  "government  alien  to  ours,  and  a  way  of  life  contrary 
^    To  the  way  that  our  parents  taught  us  here  in  El  wood. 

ONLT    SmONG    ARE    FREE 

It  IS  from  weakness  that  people  reach  for  dictators  and  concen- 
trated government  power      Only  the  strong  can  be  free. 

And  only  the  productive  can  be  strong  ,„    iqo-j     »,* 

When    tL    pr^nt    administration    '^'n?''l,jrj:^'J^,  'fe  were 

»   .  «v.>..t    thio  fnrffotten  man.     The  oovernmeni.   we  wcic 

E-^'«^'rc^sj'nr.ie;.'jr^i:^trr;je7JT.  ^ 

^^at    that    man    wanted    us    to    remember   was   his   chanc^hia 
rlBht      to  take  part  in  uur  great  American  adventure. 

But    tils   admlnistratlcn    never    remembered    that.      It    launched 

a  mri.Sc  and  well-planned  attack   against   those   very  industries 

In  which  the  forgotten  man  wanted  a  chance.  „^„i« 

U    carri^    on   a    propaganda    campaign    to   convince    the    people 

that  businessmen  are  iniquitous. 

NEW    DEAL    INJL'REO   INDUSTRY 

It  seized  upon  taxing  power  for  political  P"rP:^»^„;V^/rtirt''nS 
taxes  to  punWh  one  man.  to  force  another  to  do  ''^at  he  did  not 
want  to  do.  to  take  a  crack  at  a  third  whom  some  Government 
Lencv  disliked,  or  to  promote  the  experiments  of  a  ^'fal"  trust, 
^e  direct  effect  of  the  New  Deal  taxes  has  been  to  Inhibit  oppor- 
?^n.tv  It  hMdlverted  the  money  of  the  rich  from  productive  en- 
tl^rnrlv«  to  Oovernmrnt  bonds,  so  that  the  United  States  Treas- 
ur?-^d  no  one"  lle^mav  have  plenty  to  spend  Thus  much  of 
Xhl  monej    of  the  rich   U   Invested  in   tax-exempt   securities 

ABILITT     TO    PAT 

In  this  ct>nnectlon  let  me  say  that,  in  its  plan  for  tax  revision 

S^plT^  We^i!u.t  do  It  without  inftlcting  en  the  poor  the  present 

^''XrN^w^'^^^rraluckTnTusln!^  ha,  had   inevitable  result.. 
Th^mvJ^Tor  bti  been  afraid  to  Invest  his  capital,  and  therefore 


mccme.  I.,  the  cities  and  irresponsible  experiments  in  the  country 
''";crth'';'^r«  ;!Sc'f„""o"  °h,s!;'?yTmer,c.n  industry  h«  remained 

?ir£^L%-hr'.«'^.^^"rrV";e'rnJ3nno^i:£ 
b°mSL';;?rns"or.K  ^aT  th?f.srna,'i;krid-<i 'rr. 

has  declined.  „.„.^ 

Nr-V   DEAL   HAS  FAILED 

It   is  a  statement  of  fact,  and  no  longer  a  political   af^^'^a;';^"- 
thl\  ;L\":  Denl  has  ^-led  in  its  program  of  econ^^ 
tion      And   the  victims  of  its  failures  are  lue   vci;r   ^ 

^^^Ife  li,?.;°bSeS  ^rS°"ctims  because  their  chances  are  more 

'^'Se7a'mers\rrvlc'll°s"bocause  many  of  them  are  forced  to  sub^ 
slsT^on  what  is  virtually  a  dole  under  centralized  direction  from 

^^e^ltWOOOO  or  10  000  000  unemployed  are  victims  because  their 
chances  for  Jobs  are  fewer. 

SIX  MILLION  FAMILIES  ON  RELIET 

Approximately   6,000  000   families   are   victims   because    they   are 

°Vnd  unless  we  do  something  about  It  soon.   130.000.000  people- 

anentlVe  Nation-will  become  victims,  because  they  stand  in  need 

;    ot  a  defens^  system  which   this  administration  has  so  far  proved 

'•    tttsplf  nowerless  to  create  anywhere  except  on  paper 

:       To  'Accomplish    these    results,    the    present    administration    has 

i  'Tnd*rsaTt?^e°re  must  be  something  ..Tong  with  a  theory  of  gov- 
ernment ^r\  theory  of  economics  by  which,  after  the  expenditur^ 
oiZch  a  fantastic  sum.   we   have  less  opportunity   than   we   had 

i   before.  _^, 

j  WHERE   IS    THE    RECOVEnV 

The  New  Deal  believes,  as  frequently  declared,  that  the  spending 
I  of  ^a^t  sums  by  the  Government  is  a  virtue  in  ^^^\l^^J^p'l''  ,^! 
,    that    Government    spending    insures    recovery.     Where    is    the    rt 

ccvcrv*' 
'        The  New  Deal  stands  for  doing  what  has  to  be  done  by  ^pending 
as   much    monev   as   possible.     I   prcpo.se   to   do   It   by   spending    ..s 
mtlT  monev  as  'possible      This  Is  one  great  Issue  in  domestic  policy 
and  I  propcs?  in  this  campaign  to  make  it  clear. 

And  I  make  this  grave  charge  against  this  administration. 

f  chargVthat  the  course  this  administration  Is  following  will  lead 
us  like  France,  to  the  end  of  the  road.  I  say  that  this  course  will 
lead  us  to  economic  disintegration  and  dictatorship. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    PRODUCTION 

I  .ay  that  we  must  sub.^tltute  for  the  philosophy  of  spending 
the    philosophy    of    production.     You    cannot    buy    freedom.     You 

"SisTs'a  s'lorcharge.     It  Is  not  made  lightly  and  It  cannot 
be  Ughtlv  avoided  by  the  opposition. 

I  therefore  have  a  proposal  to  make. 

The  President  stated  in  his  acceptance  speech  that  he  does  not 
have  either  -the  time  or  the  inclination  to  engage  in  pure  y  polit- 
ical debate."  I  do  not  want  to  engage  In  purely  political  debate 
either  But  I  believe  that  the  tradition  of  face-to-face  debate  Is 
justly  honored  among  our  American  political  traditions  I  believe 
{"«"%»"  should  set  an  example  at  this  time  of  the  workings  of 
American  democracy,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Issties  at  stake 
are  "purely  political  "  In  my  opinion,  they  concern  the  life  and 
death  of  democracy. 

JOINT   APPEARANCES 

I  propose  that  during  the  next  2',  months  the  President  and  I 
appear  together  on  public  platforms  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
trvto  debate  the  fundamental  Issues  of  this  campaign  These  are 
the  problems  of  our  great  domestic  economy  as  well  as  of  our 
national  defense— the  problem  of  agriculture,  of  labor,  of  Industry^ 
I  of  finance,  of  the  Government's  relationship  to  the  people,  and  of 
our  preparations  to  guard  against  assault,  and  also  I  would  like 
to  debate  the  assumption  by  this  President,  in  seeking  a  third 
term  of  a  greater  public  confidence  than  was  accorded  to  our 
Presidential  glants^Wa«hington.  Jefferson  Jackson.  Uncoln.  Cleve- 
land   Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 

I  make  this  proposal  respectfully  to  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders 
rest  the  cares  of  the  state      But  I  make  it  in  dead  earnest. 

I  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

sprarr  oi   dedication 
I  accent  It  In  the  spirit   in   which  I  know  It   was  given   at   our 
convention   in   Philadelphia— the   spirit   of   dedication.     I   herewith 
dedicate  myself  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  and  with  all 
my  soul  to  making  this  Nation  strong. 

But  I  say  this  too;  In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  I  shall  not 
lead  you  down  the  ea^y  road  If  I  am  chosen  the  leader  of  this 
democracy  as  I  am  now  cf  the  Repubhcan  Party.  I  sha.l  lead  you 
down  the  road  of  sacrifice  and  of  service   to  your  country 

What  I  am  saying  is  a  far  harsher  thing  than  I  should  like  to 
sav  in  this  speech  of  acceptance— a  far  harsher  thing  than  i 
would  have  said  had  the  Old  World  not  been  swept  by  war  Uunng 
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the  past  year  I  am  »aylng  to  you  that  we  cannot  rebuild  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  without  hardship,  without  sacrifice,  even  without 
suffering  I  am  proposing  that  coursse  "to  you  as  a  candidate  for 
election  by  you. 

"TOIL    AND    SWEAT"    AHKAO 

When  Winston  Churchill  became  Prime  Minister  of  England  a 
few  months  ago.  he  made  no  sugarcoated  promises.  "I  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  you."  he  said,  "but  blood,  toil,  tears,  and  sweat." 
Those  are  harsh  words,  brave  words;  yet  If  England  lives,  it  will 
be  because  her  people  were  told  the  truth  and  accepted  It.  Fortu- 
nately. In  America,  we  are  n^t  reduced  to  blood  and  tears.  But 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  toll  and  sweat. 

In  these  months  ahead  of  us.  every  man  who  works  In  this 
country — whether  he  works  with  his  hands  or  with  his  mind— 
will  have  to  work  a  little  harder.  Every  man  and  woman  will  feel 
the  burden  of  taxes  Every  housewife  will  have  to  plan  a  little 
more  carefullv.  I  speak  pla'lnly  because  you  must  not  bo  deceived 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  future  You  will  have  to  be  hard  of 
muscle,  clear  of  head,  brave  of  heart. 

Today  great  institutions  of  freedom,  for  which  humanity  has 
spliled  so  much  blood,  lie  in  rums.  In  Europe  those  rights  of  per- 
son and  property— the  civil  liberties— which  your  ancestors  fought 
for  and  which  vou  still  enjoy,  are  virtually  extinct  And  it  is  my 
profound  conviction  that  even  here  In  this  country,  the  Democratic 
Party,  under  its  present  leadership,  will  prove  Incapable  of  protecting 
those  lil>erties  of  yotirs. 

CALLS    FOR   UNTTT 

The  Democratic  Party  today  stands  for  division  among  our  peo- 
ple for  the  strviggle  of  claas  against  class  and  faction  against  fac- 
tion, for  the  power  of  political  machines  and  the  exploitation  of 
presstire  groups.     Liberty  does  not  thrive  In  such  soil. 

The  only  soil  In  which  liberty  can  grow  Is  that  of  a  united  peo- 
ple We  must  have  faith  that  the  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of 
all.  We  must  know  that  the  truth  can  only  t>e  reached  by  the 
expression  of  our  free  opinions,  without  fear  and  without  rancor. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  all  are  equal  before  God  and  Ijefore  the 
law  And  we  must  learn  to  abhor  those  disruptive  pressures, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  economic  that  the  enemies  of  liberty 
employ 

The  Republican  Party  and  those  associated  with  It  constitute  a 
great  political  body  that  stands  preeminently  for  liberty — without 
ccmmitments,  without  fear,  and  without  contradictions.  This  party 
believes  that  your  happiness  must  be  achieved  through  liberty 
rather  than  In  'spite  of  libertv  We  ask  you  to  turn  your  eyes  upon 
the  future,  where  vour  hope  lies  We  see  WTltten  there  the  same 
promise  that  has  always  been  wTitten  there — the  promise  that 
string  men  will  perform  strong  deeds. 

With  the  help  of  Almighty  Providence,  with  unyleldlnc  deter- 
mination and  ceaseless  effort  we  must  and  we  shall  make  that 
American   promise   come    true. 


Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IN  thp:  senate  ok  the  united  states 

Monday.  August  19  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  August  19  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be 
President."  commenting  upon  the  speech  delivered  last  Sat- 
urday by  Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Philadelphia  Record  of  August   19.   1940 1 

THE    MAN    WHO    WOtTU)   BX  P«ESIDCNT 

In  6  000  words  of  an  acceptance  speech  which  left  his  listeners 
somewhat  bewildered.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on  Saturday  unveiled 
the  major  Issue  of  the  1940  campaign: 

Willkie  doesn't  like  Roosevelt.     Willkie  wants  Roosevelfs  Job 

That  is  the  only  completely  clear  thought  In  the  entire  speech. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  address  was  so  vague  and  so  full  of 
■elf-contradlctlDns  that  even  the  wobbly  O.  O.  P.  platform,  by 
comparison,   seems  crystal   clear. 

Sattirday  morning  in  this  space  the  Record  listed  nine  of  the 
Important  issues  confronting  America  in  these  days  of  national 
crisis. 

We  believed  any  Presidential  candidate  ought  to  express  his 
opinions  on  (1)  conscription.  (2)  foreign  policy,  (3)  National 
Guard  bill.  (4)  exterision  of  publlclv  owned  power  In  the  interest 
«rf   national    defense.    (5)    Wagner   Act.    (6>    Wage    and   Hour   Act, 


(7)  social  security.  (81  future  of  W.  P.  A..  (91  Government  aid  to 
industry  in  the  national-defense  program.  We  promised  to  com- 
pare the  speech   Itself  with   our  diagram. 

It  is  to  Winkle's  credit  that  he  dl-^cussed  two  of  these  Issues  at 
some  length — con.scrlptlon  and  our  foreign  policy.  He  briefly  re- 
ferred to  three  others— Wagner  Act.  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  and 
social  security,  and  approved  "in  principle  "  all  three  reforms.  It 
Is  to  Willkie's  discredit  that  he  carefully  skirted  any  comment 
whatever  on  the  National  Guard  bill,  extension  of  publicly  owned 
power  in  the  Interest  of  our  defen.'-e.  Government  aid  to  Industry  in 
our  defense  program,  and  avoided  any  reference  to  W   PA. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  raanv  Republicans  deluged  Willkie  with 
questions.  Immediately  after  the  speech,  as  to  what  he  really 
thinks  about  conscription  He  said  he  favors  "some  form  of  selec- 
tive service.  "  That  statement  cun  mean  he  favors  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill — an  act  written  by  two  of  his  supporters  Or  It  can 
mean  he  favors  the  Maloney  amendment,  which  also  approves  con- 
scription but  would  postpone  it  for  months  while  we  try  to  raise 
a  volunteer  army      Both  provide  "some  form  of  selective  service" 

Willkie  is  for  conscription  'in  principle."  But  when  he  avoided 
discussing  the  one  bill  which  can  give  us  conscription  now  he  was 
obviously  pullty  of  a  straddle  His  colleagues  who  are  In  Congress 
find  no  leadership  here  from  a  man  who  ought  to  lead 

On  our  foreign  policy  Willkie  had  the  courage  to  approve,  with 
only  ^  few  qualifications,  the  President's  program  of  helping 
England  "with  the  material  resources  of  the  Nation."  He  criticized 
the  President  for  leading  us  into  war  by  "infiammatcry  utterances" 
directed  at  foreign  powers  But  when  WlUkle  then  l.ssucd  a  virtual 
challenge  to  Hitler  to  "C'mon  and  flght;  111  lick  you."  he  com- 
mitted one  of  the  clastlcal  political  inconsistencies  of  the  age. 

V.'e  agree  with  Willkie  that  the  President  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment have  done  too  much  scolding  In  their  relations  with  Germany 
and  Japan 

But  neither  has  gone  off  half-cocked  In  po  blatant  and  ama- 
teurish a  fashion  as  did  Willkie  at  EHwood  Saturday  afternoon  We 
are  sure  the  ccuntry  will  ftill  l^ave  greater  faitli  in  Roosevelt's 
handling  of  our  afTalrs  abroad  than   m  Willkles. 

Willkie  Indorsed  nearly  all  of  Roosevelt's  domestic  program.  He 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  and  enforce  collective  bargaining  by 
representatives  of  labors  own  choosing  without  Interference;  to 
continue  minimum  standards  for  wages  and  maximum  standards 
for  hours;  to  maintain  regulation  of  securities  markets;  to  con- 
tinue extension  of  rural  electrification.  Federal  old-age  pensions, 
unemployment   Insurance. 

ThcFe  reforms  are  the  heart  of  the  New  Deal  administration. 
After  endorsing  them.  Willkie  said  In  almost  the  some  breath;  "Tills 
administration  stands  for  principles  exactly  opposite  to  mine." 

No  wonder  so  many  listeners  were  bewildered.  Willkie  Is  for  the 
Roosevelt  foreign  policy.  He  Is  for  the  Roosevelt  domestic  policy. 
Yet  the  Roosevelt  policies  are  exactly  opposite  to  his  own  Roose- 
velt is  too  inflammatory,  yet  not  one-tenth  as  inflammatory  as 
Willkie. 

Yes.  It's  all  very  confusing.  The  speech  defies  analysis  on  logical 
grounds      But  It  leaves  the  Issue  of  the  campaign  very  clear; 

Willkie  doesn  t  hke  Roosevelt.     Willkie  wants  Roosevelt's  Job. 


Continued  Inequities  of  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19,  1940 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  7  years  this 
Nation  has  been  ruled  by  an  administration  that  has  had 
but  one  solution — one  rule  of  action — to  offer  for  the  prob- 
lems which  so  gravely  threaten  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
The  New  E>eal  administration's  solution  has  been  to  tax  and 
tax,  to  spend  and  spend,  and  through  that  taxing  and 
spending  to  elect  and  elect.  In  other  words,  in  absolute 
defiance  of  the  American  way  of  government,  the  New  Deal 
administration  has  pursued  a  policy  of  regimentation,  of 
limitation,  and  of  concentration  of  control  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  Washington.  Penalizing  thrift,  discour- 
aging personal  Initiative,  breaking  down  individual  confi- 
dence and  independence — the  qualities  which  have  made  this 
Nation  great — the  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
been  to  take  from  those  who  have  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not.  without  any  regard  for  justice,  equity,  wisdom,  or  eco- 
nomic common  sense. 

And  now.  on  top  of  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  shameful  spectacles  ever  presented  to  the  world  by  a 
political  party  in  the  United  States  of  America.    The  New 
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Deal  convention  at  Chicagcv-for  it  cannot  ^^^^lled  ^^^^°: 
cratic  convention— bossed,  directed,  controlled  by  the  White 
Houj,e  and  by  the  President  s  own  personal  and  political 
henchmen,  defied  more  brazenly  and  more  insolently  than 
ever  before  the  American  way. 

Not  only  did  that  convention  defy  one  of  our  most  revered 
American  traditions  to  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term  that  convention  and  the  administration  went  further, 
and  offered  a  Rratuitous  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  by  trying  to  stage-manage  and  window- 
dress  the  convention  in  such  a  way  as  grossly  to  deceive  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  being 

drafted  for  a  third  term.  ^     ,.  ^     ^     „ 

Why    Mr.   Speaker.   Mr.   Roosevelt   was  drafted— by   Mr. 
Roosevelt— for  a  third   term.     No   other   candidate   in   the 
Democratic  Party  was  given  a  ghost  of   a  chance  for   the 
nomination.    Up  until  the  very  hour  of  the  convention  it- 
self—indeed  until  the  convention  was  under  way— Franklin 
D   Roosevelt  refused  to  tell  his  party  or  his  country  or  his 
fellow  citizens  what  his  Intentions  were  regarding  a  third 
term     And  then,  when  it  was  entirely  too  late  for  the  con- 
vention even  to  attempt  to  name  anyone  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as   the  Democratic  standard  bearer,  what  happened?     Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  an  ambiguous  message  to  the  chairman  of 
that  convention.  "Dear  Alben"  Barkley.  to  say  to  the  con- 
vention that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  the  delegates  to  feel  free 
to  vote  for  whom  they  chose.     What  a  travesty  it  was  on 
the  American  way!     Those  delegates  were  no  more  free  to 
vote  for  whom  they  chose  than  a  man  in  a  stockade  under   ; 
the  guns  of  the  guard  is  free  to  walk  where  he  pleases. 

Not  content  with  this  sordid  exhibition  of  steam  rolling,  of 
dictatorship,  the  managers  of  the  one-man  party  submitted 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  further  dictation  in  their  choice  of  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  ^   ,  ,^ 

In  his  hasty  acceptance  speech.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the 
effrontery- he  displayed  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  public 
Intelhgence— to  try  to  tell  the  convention  and  the  country  ; 
that  all  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  weU  had  known  for  a 
long  time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  desire  to  be  renominated: 
he  had  no  desire  for  a  third  term,  but  had  earnestly  and 
sincerely  yearned  to  retire  to  private  life.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  is  any  man  or  woman  in  this  country  who  does  not 
know  exactly  the  contrary,  it  is  because  he  or  she  has  not  read 
"  the  newspapers  in  the  last  2  years.  It  has  been  common 
knowledse  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  permitting  his  authorized 
and  ofBcial  spokesmen  to  go  up  and  down  this  Nation  caUing 

for  a  third  term.  . 

Now  Mr.  Speaker.  T  want  to  raLse  some  very  pertinent  and 
grave  question*  here.  Why  should  the  New  Deal  Party  be 
kept  in  power  and  control  for  another  4  years?  They  have 
had  8  years.  What  have  they  done?  They  have  plunged 
this  Nation  deeper  Into  debt  than  it  has  ever  been  before  In 
it>  history.  They  have  set  class  against  class  and  section 
against  section.  They  have  prostituted  reUef  to  corrupt  po- 
litical purposes.  They  have  built  the  greatest,  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  most  corrupt  political  bureaucracy  that 
ever  cursed  this  Nation.  They  have  browbeaten,  abused,  and 
frightened  legitimate  business  into  paralysis;  they  have  driven 
taxes  and  the  necessity  for  more  taxes  to  a  point  where  they 
threaten  to  become  confiscatory:  they  have,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself,  provoked  and  assailed  and  meddled 
in  foreign  affairs  while  for  7  years  they  have  neglected  the 
national  defense.  They  have  failed  to  reduce  unemployment ; 
they  have  failed  to  solve  a  single  solitary  domestic  or  inter- 
nat'ional  problem,  and  in  8  years  their  record  is  one  of  con- 
tradictions,   inconsistencies,    broken    promises,    deceit,    and 

ruinous  spending.  .      .,  ■       .^ 

Why  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  hope  for  if  we  give  the 
New  Deal  administration  4  years  more  of  power,  except  4  years 
more  of  the  same  dangerous  and  deadly  policies  that  we  have 
endured  under  the  New  Deal  administration  for  the  last  7 

years?  ^    ■    ■  ^ 

What  is  there.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  New  Deal  admimstra- 
tion  can  do  in  the  next  4  years  that  it  hasn't  done  in  the  last 
'?  years?     If  there  were  anything  of  a  constructive  nature 


that  the  New  Deal  administration  could  do  if  it  were  re- 
elected, then  the  question  stands  stark  before  the  people.  Why 
has  not  the  administration  done  it  in  the  last  7  years? 

As  a  result  of  these  ruinous  policies  which  are  now  being 
extended  into  international  affairs,  we  have,  as  I  have  just 
stated  the  greatest  Federal  debt  in  all  history.  This  mount- 
ing Federal  debt— mounting  by  the  billions,  mark  you— the 
mounting  deficits,  the  higher  taxes,  the  increasing  penalties 
on  the  thrift  and  industry  of  our  people,  are  all  being 
wrought  while  encouragement  increases  for  those  who  arc 
willing  to  abandon  their  efforts  for  self-support  and  to  lock 
to  their  Government  and  their  fellow  citizens  for  a  living. 
Understand  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  want  a  single 
man  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  to  starve  or  to  suffer, 
but  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  dangerous  inequities  are 
being  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  those  inequities  are  tak- 
ing root  in  our  whole  governmental  system.  No  one  can  deny 
that  they  do  penalize  thrift  and  encourage  extravagance. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  States  in  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  greatest  govern- 
mental units  in  the  world.  Why?  Because  our  people  have 
always  been  courageous:  they  have  always  been  honest; 
they  have  always  been  industrious;  they  have  always  been 
ambitious:  they  have  always  been  thrifty.  They  have  not 
been  afraid  to  deny  themselves  luxuries  so  they  might  save 
for  a  rainy  day.  accumulate  a  competence  for  their  old  age, 
and  leave  their  children  enough  to  give  them  a  fair  start 

in  life. 

The   struggle    in   Pennsylvania   was   never   any   easier    in 
'    those  pioneer  days,  nor  is  it  any  easier  today,  than  it  was 
or  is  in  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  or  Arkansas,  or  Arizona,  or 
North  or  South  Dakota.     In  Pennsylvania  my  people  long 
ago  learned  that   th<-  secret  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
is  perspiration  and  perseverance.    It  has  been  by  that  for- 
mula that  my  constituents  have  made  themselves  a  prosperous 
agricultural  people. 
!        Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  in  the  last  7  years 
'    of  the  Now  Deal  administration?     Let  me  quote  some  figures 
to  indicate  what  has  happened^some  figures.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  are  illuminating  to  me.  and  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
illuminating  to  the  country. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Albert  J.  Encel.  of  Michigan,  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  and  benefits  received  by  States  from  March  4.  1933. 
to  July  1.  1939.  shows  that  Pennsylvania  paid  over  that  period 
$2,054,690,813  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  received 
in  benefits  from  the  Government  $1,307,569,961.  In  other 
words,  the  total  of  all  benefits  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  my  Slate  amounted  to  $135.76  per  capita,  while 
my  State  paid  out  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  $213  33 
per  capita. 

Let  me  note  that  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  instance,  paid 
In  that  period  $2801  per  capita  in  taxes  and  received  back 
from  the  Government  $114  40  per  capita  in  Ix'neflts. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  paid  the  United  States  Government 
$17.12  per  capita  in  taxes  and  received  from  the  National 
Government  $147  62  per  capita  in  benefits. 

The  State  of  MissLssippi  paid  $12.38  per  capita  in  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  received  back  $127.23  per  capita 
benefits. 

Up  in  the  great  Northwest.  North  Dakota  paid  $13.24  per 
capita  taxfs  to  the  Federal  Government  and  received  in  per 
capita  Government  benefits  $302.10.  While  South  Dakota 
paid  $14.56  per  capita  in  taxes  and  got  back  from  the  Govern- 
ment 5312.85  per  capita  benefits. 

Turning  to  the  Southwest.  Arizona  in  the  same  period  paid 
into  the  Federal  Government  $39.25  per  capita  taxes  and  re- 
ceived $232.64  per  capita  benefits  from  the  Government.  New 
Mexico  paid  into  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  $23. 09  per 
capita  and  received  back  from  the  Government  in  benefits 
$281.21  per  capita. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  mentioning  many  other 

States  in  the  Union  which  have  received  far  more  money  per 

I  capita  than  they  have  paid  in  taxes,  while  my  own  State  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  received  much  less  per 
capita  benefits  than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

Figures  are  easily  manipulated,  and  statisticians — particu- 
larly statisticians  with  a  personal  interest  at  stake — can  do 
strange  things  with  them.  These  figures  I  have  given.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of  per  capita  taxes  paid  and  per 
capita  relief  received,  are  simple  figures  that  everybody 
can  understand,  and  are  figures  that  are  not  susceptible  of 
manipulation. 

These  figures  show  that  not  only  has  the  New  D^al  policy  of 
distributing  money  resulted  in  gross  inequities  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  my  district,  but  these  inequi- 
ties will  continue  far  into  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  New 
Deal  policy.  This  is  a  case  where  the  evil  done  by  a  political 
cdministration  lives  after  it. 

The  people  of  my  district,  the  people  of  my  State,  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  depression.  My  people  want  to  be  good  neighbor.s — 
they  are  good  neighbors.  We  are  willing  to  help  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  clothe  the  ragged  and  to  shelter  the  homeless. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  believe  thrift  should  be  penalizid; 
we  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
dragged  down  to  a  common,  lower  level  of  living.  What  we 
do  believe  is  that  the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  must  be  helped  to  help  themselves  up  to  a  higher  level 
of  living  without  impoverishing  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States  who  have  the  energy,  the  courage  and  the 
initiative  to  drive  ahead  in  spite  of  handicaps  and  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  dt-pression. 

There  is  no  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  my  people  should  be 
thus  penalized:  there  is  no  reason  why  these  inequities  should 
be  continued  another  4  years;  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
extravagant  and  wasteful  and  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
and  dangerous  policy  should  continue  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  over  a  long  period  of  years  while  we  continue  on 
down  the  road  toward  national  bankruptcy.  Already  the 
New  Deal  administration  has  fastened  a  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  the  people  that  will  continue  to  bear  douTi  long  after 
the  presen*^  occupant  of  the  White  House  and  his  group  of 
political  henchmen  have  disappeared  from  the  earthly  scene. 
My  people  are  a  people  of  peace.  They  do  not  want  to 
become  involved  in  foreign  quarrels  and  foreign  wars.  They 
believe  that  we  should  have  a  defense  adequate  to  defend  our 
country-  against  any  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations 
who  might  attempt  aggressions  against  us.  But  my  people 
do  not  want  their  sons  sent  across  the  seas  to  fight  in  foreign 
conflicts. 

My  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  be  fooled  by  this  politi- 
cal talk  on  the  part  of  the  new  dealers  that  some  other 
party  neglected  the  national  defense  in  the  years  gone  by. 
My  people  will  remember  that  whatever  threat  has  arisen 
to  the  peace  and  .security  of  this  Nation  has  arisen  in  the 
last    7   years,   since   Franklin    D.   Roosevelt    took   office    as 
President  of  the  United  States.    My  people  will  not  forget. 
Mr.    Speaker,    that    President    Roosevelt    has    had    billions 
piled  upon   billions  given  over  to  his  hands  by  the  Con- 
gresses to  spend  practically  as  he  chose.    He  did  not  see 
fit.  until  a   comparatively  short  time  ago.  to  begin  to  agi- 
tate for  a  better  national  defense.    The  people  had  no  way 
of   knowing    the   condition    of    the    national    defense.    But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  bureaucrats  not  only  were  in  posi- 
tion to  know,  but  must  have  known  at  all  times  the  dan- 
gerous condition   of   the   national   defense.     It   was,   th'-re- 
fore.   the   duty   of   the   New   Deal   administration   to   advise 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  national  defense  and  to  propose  measures  for  remedying 
that  condition. 

My  people  will  not  forget.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  1932 
Democratic  platform  expressed  vehement  criticism  of  the 
Republican  Party  because  expenditures  for  the  national  de- 
fense  were   approaching   a   billion  dollars   a   year   at   that 

time. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker;  there  are  many  facts  similar  to  these  I 
have  cited  which  my  people  will  not  forget  next  Novemljer. 
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We  must  strive  for  a  constructive  program  of  recovery.  We 
must  abandon  these  pohcies  of  penalizing  thrift  and  initiative 
and  of  taking  from  those  who  have  in  order  to  court  the  favor 
of  those  who  have  not.  We  must  make  greater  effort  to  get 
those  who  have  too  little  back  to  work  in  private  industry  at 
decent  American  wages  so  they  may  maintain  themselves  and 
their  dependents  in  honor  and  self-re.spcct. 

We  must  stand  fast  by  the  American  way.  We  must  turn 
back  this  assault  being  made  upon  revered  American  tradition 
by  men  consumed  with  an  insatiable  lust  for  continued  power. 
The  third-term  tradition  must  not  be  violated.  America  must 
be  kept  American.  We  must  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  a 
genuine  constitutional  republic  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this 
country  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

We  must  stand  fast.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  ideals  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  founding  fathers.  We  can  do  that  and  still 
meet,  and  meet  successfully,  every  demand  of  the  present  day. 
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HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OK   (  AI.II^OKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aiiffust  19.  1940 


RESOLUTION     BY     THE     SANTA     ANA     JUNIOR     CHAMBER     OP 

COMMERCE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  with  your 
consent  a  resolution  by  a  group  of  young  men  from  my  con- 
gressional district  that  I  think  is  a  splendid  expression  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Santa  Ana  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
a'^^embled  on  this  12th  day  of  August  1940.  That  our  position  with 
reference  to  the  present  signlflcanl  problem  of  national  defen.se  be 

Btated  as  follows :  „,  „„„ 

1  We  believe  In  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  assures  to  our  citizens  the  liberties  and  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Con.stltution  of  the  United  Slates.  We  believe 
that  the  latent  dynamics  of  a  democracy,  once  aroused,  are  more 
powerful  than  the  driven  dynamics  of  dictatorships.  To  obtalii 
that  end  we  realize  that  the  voting  men  of  America  have  a  special 
ri'ponslbllity  Hence  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  allay  hysteria  and 
not  to  forgot  the  need  for  our  democratic  form  of  life  and  to  assist 
in  welding  together  our  pwjple  through  mutual  confidence  and 
trust  recognizing  tliat  to  achieve  this  end  we  must  reduce  unem- 
olovment  preserve  industrial  peace  and  the  rights  of  lal>or.  awure 
Vhe  fair  treatment  that  encourages  capital  Investment,  assure  fair 
treatment  for  agriculture,  and  discourage  unfair  advantage  wher- 

*^?  W°Tonfilder  that  the  mof.t  important  problem  of  the  day  1»  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an  adequate  national  defence. 

3  We  believe  that  the  following  are  necessary  elemenU  of  an 
adequate  national  defense: 

A  A  clear  definition  of  the  nece^*ary  geographical  arw  cf  de- 
fence As  a  minimum,  such  an  area  must  include  the  United 
state-;  and  Its  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

B  Immediate  organization  of  all  resources.  Including  Industry 
and  manpower,  which  includes; 

1  Compulsory  military  training.  

2  TYalnlng  of  Individuals  in  skills  and  techniques  necessary 
to  the  rapid  and  efficient  production  of  materials  and  equipment 

'TAdmlnisframe'' coordination  of  all  agencies  Involved  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  defense  program;  appointment  by  the  Presl- 
dent  of  one  person  charged  with  this  administrative  responsibility: 
and  elimination  of  delays  and  unnecessary  procedural  technicall- 

^'*4  Elimination  of  excessive  profits  to  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  by  reason  of  production  incident  to  the  defense  program. 

5  Development  of  our  own  resources  with  a  view  to  national  sclf- 
sufflciencv  through  an  immediate  program  of  extensive  research  a-s 
to  latent   resources,  chemical   subsUncc,   mechanical   devices,   amd 

'^"c  ^S^cogSon'^nd  willingness  tc  bear  the  l""^'*-'^,  "L^^  °' ""f,^ 
defense  program.  Insofar  as  pos-slble.  these  costs  must  be  paid  cur- 
?entry  out  oTtax  revenues.  As  young  men,  we  wUl  a^ume  our  share 
of  this  burden. 
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D  Loyalty  to  the  Unit«l  States  of  America  We  declare  otir  belief 
in  tbe  loyalty  of  tiie  great  majority  of  our  citizens  However  ade- 
quate steps  must  immediately  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  acts  of 
duaoyalty  to  our  democratic  form  of  government  This  Involves. 
•incng  other  steps,  strict  enforcement  ol  the  Immigration  laws  aud 
ronndaUjry  re<?lstraiion  of  all  aliens 

E  Eiunination  of  the  use  of  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  privilege  as  a 
drvUT   to  conceal   unfriendly  propaganda   and  subversive   activity. 

F  Pub'ic  knowledge  of  all  pertinent  facts  relative  to  problems  of 
natlf  nal  defense  and  our  relationship  to  foreign  conflicts.  We  in8;«t 
that  our  governmental  leadtrs  are  under  an  obligation  to  keep  us 
promptly  and  fully  informed  on  these  matters  We  rec<  gnlze  the 
reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  keep  himself 
fully  informed 

O  Also,  as  an  element  of  defense  the  step  may  be  Jusilfled  of 
making  available  for  purchase  supplies  and  equipment  to  thote 
natlon.s  Important  to  our  plan  of  national  defeiise.  provided  that 
the  requirement*  of  our  own  defetvses  shall  in  no  event  be  preju- 
diced by  such  aale.  u       , 

4  We  oppose  sending  an  armed  force  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ^,     ,  t 

5  No  armed  force  shall  be  sent  beyond  our  geographical  area  of 

defense. 

Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON    GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OK  DHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Auoust  13.  1940 

i/lr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everything  good  is  New  Deal 
originated.  Everything  bad  stems  back  to  the  Republicans. 
This  IS  one  of  the  endles.s  thome  songs  of  official  Washing- 
ton. Fortunately,  we  have  the  record  to  verify  the  many 
claims  heard  from  ofBcial  circles,  and  we  have  men  and 
women  fearless  enough  to  cite  that  record. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Representative  Jesse  P. 
WotcoTT  ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  reading  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
"My  Etey  "  column  found  it  inaccurate,  to  say  the  least.  And 
here  is  what  Congressman  Wolcott  tells  us: 

Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  current  newspaper  column  sought 
to  explain  to  her  readers  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
•urance  Act.  claiming  that  the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  'was 
initiated  by  the  present  administration  In  Washington   ■ 

Mrs  RooeeTClt  Is  as  badly  misinformed  as  was  the  President  wnen 
he  Bouiht  to  JUBUXy  Secretary  WaUaces  continuance  In  office  while 
•  nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  grounds  that  Mr  Hoover 
had  remained  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  after  having  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency,  when  the  facts  are  that  Mr  Hoover 
prompUy   resljcneU   from    the   Cabinet.  ^       .    ,  ,   w      w 

The  record  shows  that  the  father  of  Federal  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits  was  Republican  Senator  A«thuii  VANOkNBKac.  of  Michigan, 
■ndthat  when  the  proposal  was  mad-  by  him  it  was  bitterly  op- 
nosed  both  by  Prealdent  Roosevelt  and  his  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  WlUlam  H  Woodln  This  was  the  testimony  of  Senator 
CAjtm  Olaw.  addr«slng  the  Senate  in  1936.  when  he  said: 

••\H'hen  It  was  first  proposed  to  establish  the  Insurance-of- 
deposlls  fund,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  Mr  Woodm,  were  very  emphatically 
and    bitterly    oppoMd    to    It.     They    said    they    would    not    stand 

\\-h.n  the  1933  Banking  Act  was  before  the  Senate.  Senator 
VamicNBian  introduced  his  amendment  to  create  immediate  Fed- 
eral bank-deposit  Insurance,  effective  July  1.  1933.  for  all  deposits 
up  to  $3,500  m  all  national  banks. 

The  act  was  quickly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to 
conference.  wher«  tbe  effective  date  of  the  amendment  was  changed 
trom  July  1.  1933,  to  January  1.  1934  ^     ,^  , 

On  June  a.  1933.  while  the  bill  was  sUll  In  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Ouusa  in  which  he  said : 

•I  must  therefore  again  express  to  you  my  definite  feeling  that 
the  Vandenl>erg  amendment  mtist  b*  rejected  in  toto.  even  as  re- 
vised, and  again  repeat  that  no  modincatlon  of  this  amendment 
prcposed  so  far  will  avoid  a  serious  situation." 

Kller  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  was  passed,  containing  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendment  for  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  the  President  de- 
layed more  than  80  days  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
mfdenU  Eteposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  organization  of  the 
bank-deposit  system,  which  became  effective  January  1.  1934. 

Leo  T  Crowley,  appointed  by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
F    D    I    C     wrote  to  Senator  V ArrowtrexMC  on  February   15,   1934: 

-I  consider  you  to  be  th«  father  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  true  story.  The  record  is  open  for 
all  to  read. 


Selective  Senicc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  has  been  considerable  discussion  pertaining  to  a 
st-lective  draft  bill  in  order  that  our  Nation  can  and  will  be 
adequately  prepared  to  defend  its  national  integrity. 

I  recently  received  a  comment  on  this  subject  from  one  of 
the  outstanding  editors  of  a  newspaper  within  my  district 
which  I  think  is  most  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  our  think- 
ing public.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  as  a  legislative 
Representative  of  the  Nineteenth  District  of  California  for 
the  following  comments  \^Titten  by  Mr.  Mason  Yould.  editor 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Register  at  Santa  Ana.  Calif.: 

SELECnVE    SER^^CE 

(By  Mason  Yould) 

I  am  the  father  of  two  bovs  Both  are  single.  Both  arc  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  31  They  are  red-blooded  patriotic  sons  of 
America. 

God  knows  I  don't  want  them  to  go  to  war  They  don't  want 
to  go  to  war. 

But  I  believe,  nnd  they  believe,  and  their  mother  t)elieves.  that 
this  Nation  should  be  ready  for  any  emergency  They  believe  In 
preparedness.     My  wife  and  I  believe  in  preparedness 

These  boys  are  fun-lcvmg  youths.  One  is  employed  gainfully. 
The  other,  the  younger,  goes  to  school  and  In  the  gummer  months 
works  to  help  defrnv  his  exp>onses  at  school  They  are  typical 
American  boys  They  like  to  play  and  they  play  hard  They  like  to 
work  and  they  work  equally  hard  They  dont  want  to  give  up 
their  play  and  they  dont  want  to  give  up  their  work. 

I  don't  want  to  change  either  one  of  them,  or  their  mode  of 
living,  one  whit. 

They  are  ready  to  defend  their  country  against  Invasion  But 
they  oppose  going  to  some  other  mans  country  and  fighting  his 
battle 

My  boys  want  to  help  preserve  this  Nation  for  other  boys, 
your   boys,   and   I   want   them   to   help   preserve   this  Nation   for 

themselves. 

Therefore  both  my  boys,  my  »1fe.  and  myself  are  In  favor  of 
selective  service — con.scrlptlon  draft,  or  call  It  what  you  like.  Let's 
not  stop  at  the  31 -year-age  limit  though  Lets  register  every 
man. 

We.  as  a  family,  are  not  militarists.  Individually  we  are  not 
militarlstlcally  Inclined  Far  from  it.  Naturally  we  would  rather 
gather  around  the  breakfa,«t  nook  and  Joke,  dlscu-ss  problems  of 
the  dav  and  make  plans  for  the  future  We  picture  America  as 
an  Ideal  place  to  rear  and  educate  children.  A  place  to  live  and 
let  live — In   peace 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  love  than  that  which  my  wife  bears 
for  her  two  sons  She  has  cared  for  them  a.s  only  a  mother  can 
She  has  been  their  counselor,  their  pal.  their  balm  in  times  of 
trouble  and  their  disciplinarian  when  discipline  was  necessary. 
The  world  would  crumble  about  her  shoulders  should  anything 
happen  to  one  of  her  bovs. 

But.  in  spite  of  all  this,  my  wife  believes  this  Nation  should  be 
prepared  She  has  talked  about  conscription  with  her  boys.  I 
have,  too  They  are  ready  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  the  now  and 
learn  to  drill,  learn  to  be  defenders,  learn  military  discipline,  learn 
to  l>e  of  service  to  the  country  that  has  given  them  a  score  of  years 
of  freedom — the  freedom  that  their  mother  and  father  and  their 
grandparents  enjoyed 

No:  my  boys  are  not  militarists.  And  they  are  ready  to  serve  that 
the  boys  of  America  in  coming  generations  will  not  of  necessity  be 
militarist.^.  They  don't  want  to  knock  chlpw  cff  the  other  fellow's 
shoulders  and  they  aren't  going  around  with  chips  on  their  own 
shoulders  for  someone  else  to  knock  off  As  I  say.  they're  not 
militarists,  but  they  are  not  going  to  see  Hitler  or  anyone  else  come 
over  and  try  to  break  up  our  little  home  without  doing  something 
about  It 

And  tnat's  what  selective  conscripUon  means  to  me.  It  means 
t)eing  ready  when  our  services  are  needed  We  may  ne^er  have  to 
use  these  services,  but  there  can  be  no  danger  in  preparing  An 
old  adage  say?:  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  •war,"  Conscription 
means  the  same  thini?  We  won't  get  adequate  defense  against 
overseas  attack  If  we  don't  get  selective  service 

We  axe  spending  billions  lor  airplanes,  tanks,  new  ships,  and 
other  instruments  of  defense  But  to  what  avail  unless  we  have 
the  manpower  to  handle  them'  A  tank  without  a  driver,  a  plane 
without  a  pilot,  or  an  antiaircraft  gun  without  a  gunner  is  Just  so 
much  Junk.  These  same  pieces  of  defense  are  likewise  itseless 
without  trained  men  to'operate  them. 

So  my  Wife  and  myself  are  reluctantly  willing  to  give  up  our  boys 
for  a  few  mouths  as  insurance  against  destruction  of  our  home, 
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their  heme,  nr.d  your  home:  and  my  boys  are  willing  to  give  up 
a  few  months'  play,  a  few  months'  work,  and  a  few  montlis  of 
education  s-o  that  maybe  within  a  short  time  they  cr.n  return  to 
their  normal  life  witli  the  feeling  deep  in  their  hearts  that  their 
mother  and  their  father  and  all  other  mothers  and  fathers  are 
reasonably  safe  from  attack  by  outside  forces.  — 

It's  not  eai-y  for  a  mother  to  give  up  her  sons.  It's  not  easy 
for  sons  to  plvc  up  their  mother. 

But  It's  Infinitely  easier  to  do  that  than  to  decorate  graves. 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   BY   SOUTH   BOSTON   AND  WORCESTER   YOUTH 

CIRCLES 


I 


emmcnts  of  Lithuania,  Rtissia,  and  of  other  governments  In  Wash- 
ington, and  to  the  press. 

Antonas  Masjoske. 

JULIXTS    P,     KiSHIS. 

ROSTAC  S,  Hereskerienn. 
[From  the  Boston  Post] 

LmlVANIA 

The  majority  of  Lithuanians  in  the  old  country  are  very  religious 
people,  not  unlike  their  neltrhbors.  the  Poles  The  churches  are 
integral  parts  of  every  community.  The  faith  of  churchgoers  is  im- 
pre.'islve  to  tourists.  One  of  the  great  cornerstones  of  Lithuanian 
religious  life  is  the  church  marriage. 

Now  Russia  has  banned  these  marriages  and  they  will  henceforth 
be  performed  by  commissars  This  will  be  a  hitter  pill  for  the 
people  to  swallow,  on  the  heels  of  conquest.  It  add.s  another  reason 
for  myriad  millions  to  wish  for  change  In  the  godless  government  ot 
the  Soviets. 


The  Defense  Program 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re.solution 
adopted  by  an  organization  in  my  district  protesting  against 
the  absorption  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  the  Boston  Post: 

At  the  outing  of  the  South  Boston  and  Worcester  Youth  Circles, 
which  took  place  on  August  4.  1940,  at  Westboro.  Mass..  It  was 
unanimously  voted  to  register  the  following  resolution  of  protest 
against  the  occupant  of  Lithuania — Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  a  treaty  with  Lithuania  In 
1920.  fully  acknowledging  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Lithuania, 
with  its  permanent  Capital  in  Vilna; 

Whereas  on  October  10,  1939.  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  compelled  Lithuania  to  enter  Into  r.  treaty  for  their  com- 
mon defense  purjxjrtedly.  and  guaranteed  nonintervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Lithuania;  „    „    .  .^ 

Whereas  reiving  on  the  guaranties  of  the  U.  8  8  R  In  said 
treaty  Lithuania  permitted  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  establish  military 
bases  in  Lithuania;  Soviet  Russia,  however,  by  unfounded  pre- 
texts went  inU)  occupation  of  Lithuania,  and  thereby  broke  its 
treaty,  violated  the  guaranties  thereof,  and  Infringed  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lithuania;  »,    o    o    t.     ^i 

Whereas  while  thus  occupying  Llthtianla.  the  U  S.  S  R  dis- 
solved the  lawful  congress  of  Uthuanla.  announced  elections  to  be 
held  on  July  14  and  15.  which  elections  constituted  a  falsification 
of  national  will,  and  were  in  contravention  of  the  constitution  of 

Lithuania;  .   ,     „, 

Whereas  this  Illegally  elected  communistic  congress  on  Jtxly  21 

voted  for  union  with  the  U  S  S  R  ;  .    ^  ^ 

Whereas  by  ordainmcnt  of  the  U.  S,  S.  R..  the  e.stablished  organl- 
zauons  of  Lithuania  were  rendered  extinct,  communi.stic  organiza- 
tions were  established  and  membership  therein  was  made  compul- 
sory singing  the  Lithuanian  national  anthem  was  forbidden; 
Lithuanian  leaders  by  the  thousands  were  arrested  and  ruthlessly 

persecuted  and  of  the  active  and  of  the  workers,  some  were  in- 
carcerated In  local  prisons,  others  were  deported  to  remote  parts 
of  Russia:   Now.  therefore,  be  It  ^    „     .  ^ 

Resolved  That  we  the  organized  youth  of  South  Boston  and 
Worcester  Mass,  stanch  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
protest  and  deprecate  the.^e  purely  imperialistic  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  Soviet  Russia  against  small,  blameless,  and  peaceful 
Lithuania:   and  be  It  further  ...„♦. „„„i 

Kevoltcd  That  we  demand  lawful,  democratic,  and  con.stitutlonai 
elections  and  that  the  Russian  lorces  be  withdrawn  from  Lithuania; 
that  the  Innocent  citizens  of  Lithuania  be  relea.sed  from  prisons; 
and  that  their  persecution  cease;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  we  repudiate  said  communistic  congress  and  Its 
traitorous  vc  te  to  Join  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  adopt 
Stalin's  proffered  ccnstitutlon;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  we  respectfully 
request  that  the  United  States  Government  through  President 
Roosevelt  protest  against  the  lawless  and  ruthless  occupation  of 
Lithuania  fcy  the  U  S  S  R  and  that  the  U  S  S  R.  fulfill  Its 
promises  and  treaties  of  1920  and  1939,  and  abstain  from  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Lithuania,  and  permit  Uthuanla  local 
autcnomv  and  Independence;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  all  true  Lithuanians,  irrespective  of  where 
thev  may  be  unite  courageously,  solidly,  and  self-sacrifioingly,  to 
regain  libertv  and  independence  for  Lithuania;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  Thai  we  the  American-Lithuanian  youth.  a.ssure  our 
brethren  in  Lithuania  assistance  in  every  possible  form,  to  the 
end  that  they  and  Lithuania  forever  be  free  and  independent; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   Slates,   to   the   representatives   of   the   Gov- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  deeply  concerned  because  of  the  delay  in  the 
defense  program.  They  know  that  after  the  appropriation 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  defense  the  Nation  is  unprepared 
to  equip  even  its  peacetime  army  with  guns,  planes,  tsuiks. 
rifles,  uniforms.  The  people  realize  that  in  modern  warfare 
men  without  mechanized  equipment  are  as  helpless  to  defend 
themselves  as  they  would  be  to  hurl  themselves  Into  the  jaws 
of  some  gigantic  meat  grinder. 

I  do  not  believe  that  men  should  be  drafted  to  drill  with 
broomsticks  as  substitutes  for  rifles;  stovepipes  for  artil- 
lery, and  farm  trucks  for  tanks.  The  air  is  saturated  with 
war  talk  from  ofiBcial  sources,  which  prompts  the  citizens  to 
ask:  "Why  ail  this  delay?"  The  record  is  clear  on  this  point. 
On  August  9,  1940,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  testi- 
fied before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that — 

Congress  made  available  to  the  Army  during  the  month  of  June 
approximately  $400,000,000  for  airplanes,  engines,  and  accessories. 
Yet  today,  almost  7  weeks  later,  we  have  been  able  to  sign  contract* 
for  the  construction  of  but  33  planes  of  the  over  4,000  for  which 
these  appropriations  that  I  have  mentioned  were  made. 

In  discussing  this  delay.  Secretary  Stimson  further  testified: 
Now.  gentlemen,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  Army,  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  no  undue  delay  in  the  preparation  of  Army 
specifications  and  designs  for  the  contracts.  The  fault  has  certainly 
not  been  with  the  Defense  Advisory  Commission.  The  members  of 
that  body  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  this  problem  their 
great  exF>crlence,  good  Judgment,  and  wholehearted  efforts.  Nor  has 
It  been  the  fault  of  Industry.  The  representatives  of  industry  have 
been  earnest:  they  have  shown  every  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Army  and  with  the  Defense  Commission  In  the  dllBcult  negotlationa 
which  have  been  carried  on  during  these  7  weeks.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  informed  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  at  any  time  there  has 
been  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  industry  to  hold  back  on  the  Army 
in  these  negotiations. 

Secretary  Stimson  proceeded  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
reluctance  of  btislnessmen  to  enter  into  war  contracts  in 
these  words: 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  all  been  facing  a  difficult  problem,  and 
we  have  been  facing  it  with  earnest  efforts  to  cooperate.  That 
problem  arises  In  a  large  part  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  program 
of  airplane  construction  is  so  large  that  it  necessarily  involves  a 
great  expansion  of  existing  plant  facilities  and  the  construction  of 
new  plants  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Army  in  the  present 
emergency. 

Risks  are  inherent  In  any  business  enterprl.^e.  Industry  may  b« 
expected  to  undertake  normal  risks.  But  the  risk  to  industry  of 
ur!dertaklng  at  the  request  of  the  Government  to  expand  plant 
cepacity  at  Industry's  own  expense  and  of  then  being  left,  upon 
a  sudden  ces-saticn  of  the  emergency,  with  these  expanded  facilities 
useless  is  one  that  Is  entitled.  In  my  opinion,  to  special  considera- 
tion Under  those  circumstances,  the  uncertainty  of  future  taxa- 
tion as  affected  by  thla  expanded  construction  not  only.  It  seems 
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to  m«  fail*  to  jflTC  the  special  consideration  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned  but  it  rather  tends  to  penalize  the  situation  which  tbe 
Sanu  acuirers  confront.  It  Is  this  element  of  uncertainty  In  re- 
S^^t  to  thrmd W-,  right  qulcltly  to  amortl^  Its  investment*  in 
«^i  e«p«ided  construcuon  program,  and  also  the  uncertainty,  or  I 
may  ioTthe  dHay,  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  taxation 
which  will  be  levied  during  the  perUxl  of  the  contract,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  observations  chiefly  have  prevented  the  execution  of 
the.'^e  contract.'* 

In  the  Ught  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Secretary 
6tlmson-s  testimony  as  to  the  botUeneck  situation  retarding 
the  defense  proRram.  I  mish  my  colleagues  and  the  country 
to  know  the  facts.  The  blame  for  the  present  defense  stran- 
gulation should  be  placed  squarely  where  it  belongs. 

Tlie  first  part  of  last  June,  when  the  defense  Lax  biU  was 
under  consideration  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Republican  members 
providing  for  a  5-year  amortization  plan  for  such  facilities. 
The  Treasury  Department  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  plan 
at  that  time,  saying  that  it  should  be  incorporated  with  an 
excess- profits  tax  However,  the  Treasury  then  stated  that 
it  would  be  unable  to  propose  a  plan  of  excess- profits  taxation 
to  the  Congress  in  less  than  2  months'  time.  Hence  the  re- 
spon.sibility  for  the  continued  uncertainty  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  connecUon  with  plants  and  equipment 
used  for  defense  purposes  is  that  of  the  executive  department 
alone.  Congress  has  been  waiting  for  2  months  to  enact  an 
excess-profits  tax  with  amortization  features  included,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  is  no  fault  of  its 
own.  but  instead  rests  entirely  with  the  posiUon  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 


Aid  Britain  or  Face  Attack 


Pity  the  Poor  Besieged  Congressman 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Auinist  19.  1940 


l.tPfiVM  FROM  HENRY  L.  McCtlNTOCK 


Mr.  HANCOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  foUowing  letter  pub- 
lished recently  In  the  Syracuse  Post-SUndard: 
(From  th«  Syracuse  {S.  Y.)  Post-Standard  J 

PTTT    THI    POO«,    BZSrBCKD    CONCKXSSMAN 

To  TH«  Korroa  or  TH«  PtMT-eTANnABD :  „^,   ^     ,   .w 

How  would  you  lUte  to  vote  on  conscription?  Think  oi  the 
responsibility  upon  a  Congressman.  Think  of  the  letters  from 
the  people  whom  he  serves — bushels  oX  letters  favoring  conscrip- 
tion, more  bushels  against  It— weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  with 
experts  testifying  for  It.  experts  testifying  against  it,  military 
experts,  naval  experts,  business  experts.  Legionnaires,  and  paci- 
fists— letters  from  people  who  fear  that  a  German  victory  will 
be  an  lmme<llate  Uu-eat  to  our  security  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  It — letters  from  boys  who  have  gotten  their 
first  Job*  after  hopeless  years  of  search  and  waiting  and  who  are 
wiTTled  at  the  thought  of  giving  them  up — letters  from  mothers 
who  write.  "If  anything  happens  to  my  s<.^n.  his  blood  will  be 
upon  your  head" — letters  from  people  who  write  hysterlcaUy^ 
letters  from  people  who  write  with  calm  conviction. 

It  IS  a  curious  thing  that  almost  everyone  who  writes  to  his  Con- 
pre.ssman  is  absolutely  sure  that  he  Is  right  No  doubts  whatever  In 
his  mind.  And  yet  the  writers  disagree  with  each  other  completely. 
The  Congressman  reads  the  letters,  listens  to  the  experts:  he  believes 
tliat  he  has  heard  every  possible  argument,  learned  every  differing 
point  of  view. 

Then  he  must  make  up  hla  mind  how  to  vote.  Which  course  1b 
fairest  to  the  young  man  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  defense? 
Which  course  will  be  best  for  the  country  in  this  world  crisis?  Or 
•till  harder  to  decide,  which  will  be  the  least  harmful?  Kvery 
posbible  course  has  so  many  hardships  to  weigh  against  Its  advan- 
tages, so  mauy  domestic  adjtistments  which  must  yield  to  Ita 
urgency,  that  he  spends  sleepless  nights  and  worried  days. 

Plt^se  have  mercy  on  your  Congressman  whichever  way  he  votes 
on  conscrlpUon  because  he  must  have  reached  his  decision  through 
travail  of  mind  and  heart. 

HzmtT  L.  McCxoNTOCK. 

Kkw  Batrwswncx.  N.  J. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19.  1940 


ADDRESS   OF    AMBASSADOR   BULLITT 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  will  read 
the  speech  of  Ambassador  William  C.  BuUittt.  delivered  at 
Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia  last  night.  The  posi- 
tion he  has  held  and  the  experiences  he  has  had  not  on  y 
justify  but  require  that  we  give  special  heed  to  his  timely 
warning.  . 

For  my  part.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  particularly  the  time 
being  taken  m  the  consideration  of  necessary  defense  measures 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  time  for  politics  to  adjourn.  It  is 
time  for  those  who   treasure   their   liberties   to  prepare   to 

defend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein  the  address  of  Mr. 

Bullitt.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  my  country,  men  and  women.  Americans, 
there  are  times,  rare  and  infrequent,  when  a  man  feels  he  has  a 
right  to  ask  his  fellow  citizens  to  hear  him.  Here  tonight,  in  my 
own  city.  In  this  square  where  our  Republic  was  created.  I  feel  I 
have  that  right 

For  nearly  4  years  I  have  served  as  ambassador  of  cur  Republic 
to  the  French  Republic  That  Republic,  like  our  own.  followed  the 
Rleam  of  liberty,  equality  ar.d  fraternity  for  all  men  and  all  races. 
That  Republic,  like  our  own    strove  for  peace 

I  have  seen  thp  French  Republic  destroyed. 

As  your  emissary,  as  the  representative  of  American  democracy. 
I  have  witnessed  the  acts  which  destroyed  the  French  democracy. 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledt^e  what  blows  were  struck,  what  de- 
vices of  Intrigue  and  treachery  and  force  employed.  I  know  who 
are  the  enemies  of  freedom  because  I  have  seen  them  at  their  work. 
I  know  how  dangerous  they  are  and  by  what  means  they  are 
dangerous. 

ptRiL  TO  Lnmrrr 

Becaiise  I  have  seen  these  things  and  know  them  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  know  that  dangers  t»eset  free  Institutions  everywhere. 
And  I  know  what  those  dangers  are  The  strategy  of  destruction 
by  which  the  free  nation  of  Prance  was  overthrown  Is  tlie  strategy 
of  destruction  by  which  the  enemies  of  freedom  hope  to  overthrow 
liberty  in  this,  the  greatest  of  the  nations  that  freedom  has  created. 
Because  I  have  seen  these  things  with  my  own  eyes,  heard  them 
with  my  own  ears,  and  felt  them  In  my  own  body.  I  ask  you.  my 
fellow  free  Amencaiv;.  to  hear  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 

American  is  In  danger. 

It  Is  my  conviction,  drawn  from  my  own  experience  and  from  the 
Information  in  the  hands  of  our  Government  In  Washington,  that 
the  United  States  is  in  as  preat  peril  today  as  was  France  a  year 
ago.  And  I  believe  that  unless  we  act  now,  decisively,  to  meet  the 
threat  we  shall  be  too  late. 

The  dictators  are  convinced  that  all  democracies  will  always  be 
too  late  You  remember  Hitler's  statement.  "Each  country  will 
Imagine  that  It  alone  will  escape  I  shall  not  even  need  to  destroy 
them  one  by  one  Selfishness  and  lack  of  foresight  will  prevent 
each  one  fighting  until  It  Is  too  late  " 

PROBLTMS  COMPl-EX 

Control  of  government  by  public  opinion  Is  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy. And  it  has  always  been  our  belief  that  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  and  free  education  would  enable  us  to  form  and  express 
our  opinions  sufliclently  swiftly  not  only  to  permit  but  to  compel 
our  Government  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  But  the  problems 
of  world  affairs  have  become  so  complex  in  this  ^ay  of  volcanic 
change  that  the  average  citizen  has  the  greatest  difficulty  In  under- 
standing them  and  Judging  what  is  beit  for  hu  country  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

The  dictators  have  developed  a  strategy  of  attack  that  Is  bused 
on  this  difficulty.  To  prepare  the  wny  for  military  attack  on  a 
democracy  they  employ  every  possible  variety  of  agent  and  propa- 
ganda to  t)efuddle  the  public  so  that  the  democracy  will  not  pre- 
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pare  In  time  They  succeeded  In  befuddling  public  opinion  In 
Prance  and  England  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able  to 
conquer  Prance  in  a  few  days  and  are  now  striving  to  conquer 
an   England    which    awakened    late. 

They  are  not  yet  In  a  position  to  attack  America  by  military 
means;  but  their  campaign  of  befuddlement.  their  preparatory 
assault.  Is  following  the  same  lines  In  America  that  It  followed 
in  France.  Do  not  Iniagine  that  the  French  citizen  was  less 
Intelligent  or  cared  less  about  his  country  than  the  American 
citizen.  The  honest  French  patriot  did  his  best,  but  he  just  could 
not  see  through  the  smoke  screens  of  bribery,  propaganda,  lies, 
and  threats  which  the  dictators  spread  In  his  country.  For  every 
Frenchman  who  acted  as  the  conscious  agent  of  a  foreign  dictator, 
there  were  a  thou.sand  who.  with  good  intentions  and  high  pa- 
triotism, unwittingly  played  the  dictators'  game. 

HOW    MANY    IN    XTHTTED    STATES'' 

How  many  Americans  today  are  playing  the  dictator's  game 
without   knowing    It? 

In  France,  as  In  the  United  States  today,  there  were  many 
honest  pacifists  There  were  many  because  after  1918  every 
Frenchman  became  in  one  sense  a  pacifist.  The  French  wanted 
no  more  war  And  when  the  German  propagandists  told  the 
French  that  they  could  buy  peace  with  Germany  by  making  one 
concession    after    another,    the    French    t>elieved    them 

The  French,  who  were  much  stronger  at  the  time  than  were 
the  Germans,  let  the  Germans  reconstruct  an  army,  a  navy,  and 
an  air  force.  let  them  reoccupy  the  Rhineland.  and  the  Siiar.  then 
Austria,  then  the  Sudeten  areas  of  Czechoslovakia,  then  the  whole 
of  Czechoslovakia  After  that  the  Germans  said  that  the  price  of 
peace  was  Danzig  and  Poland's  outlet  to  the  sea  By  that  time 
the  French  had  learned  that  the  lie.  the  solemn  pledge  given  and 
broken,  had  become  Germany's  normal  weapon  in  International 
affairs  Yet  today  there  are  Americans  who  argue  that  we  should 
believe  the  dictators  when  they  say  they  h.-we  no  intention  of 
extending  their  conquests  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  United  States.  France  believed.  Where  now 
Is  France? 

There  are  also  Americans  who  argtie  that  If  Hitler  t^hould  conquer 
Great  Britain  he  would  be  content  to  stop  there,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  cooperate  happily  with  the  Hitler  empire  of 
Europe  To  believe  this  is  to  misunderstand  the  entire  nature  of 
the  Nazi  system  It  Is  not  organized  to  develop  an  empire  in  peace. 
It  IS  organized  a.s  a  dynamic  military  machine  The  luthless  hold 
of  the  Nazi  leaders  on  the  German  people  Is  ba.sed  on  the  Rearing  of 
all  energies  for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  wage  war  The  continued 
saciifice.s  by  the  great  nia.ss  of  the  people  which  the  Nazi  system 
demands  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  maintaining  a  supercharged 
war  temperature  The  German  nation  has  been  made  a  preparatory 
army  of  assault.  Its  organization  Is  military.  Its  military  operations 
have  enormous  momentum.  It  cannot  stop  In  its  track.s  It  can 
cnly  be  stopped. 

HIERARCHY  CAN'T  STOP 

Were  Germany  to  try  to  resume  the  ways  of  peace  the  military  dis- 
cipline which  IS  the  very  foundation  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy  would 
crumble  In  order  to  continue  in  power  that  hierarchy  mu.'^t  con- 
tinue to  lead  Germany  on  new  predatory  adventures  The  Third 
Reich  cannot  change  Its  objectives  and  methods  without  changing 
Its  entire  organization  and  leadership. 

The  Americans  who  believe  that  the  Nazis  will  not  have  to  be 
stopped  but  Will  stop  of  their  own  accord  are  indulging  in  the  fatal 
vice  of  wishful  thinking  They  want  to  believe  this.  Therefore  they 
believe  It.  Tliere  is  no  other  basis  than  they  wish  for  their  conclu- 
sion that  the  Nazis  suddenly  will  become  peace-loving  men 

The  men  and  women  who  tell  you  that  the  dictators  will  not 
attack  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  honest,  wishful  thinkers  or 
they  may  ht-  ngents  of  the  dictators,  but  in  either  case,  by  lulling 
you  into  a  false  feeling  of  .security  and  retarding  your  preparations 
for  defen.se.  they  are  keeping  the  way  clear  for  an  assault  on  America 
by  the  dictators.  They  are  enemies.  consclou.sly  or  unconsciously, 
of  our  countrv  and  our  liberties. 

In  France  there  were  high-placed  and  Influential  German  agents 
who  circulated  In  what  was  called  society,  and  argued,  because 
Hitler  had  said  he  loved  France,  that  Germrany  would  never  so  much 
wish  to  invade  France  as  to  attack  the  Maginot  line,  which  was 
estimated  to  be  such  a  tremendous  obstacle.  Today  we  hear  Ameri- 
cans of  the  same  stripe  arguing  that  the  dictators  will  never  so 
wish  to  invade  the  Americas  as  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  which  Is 
regarded  as  such  a  tremendous  obstacle.  They  ask  us  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Atlantic  Is  an  obstacle  only  so  long  as  the  European 
exits  to  the  Atlantic  are  controlled  by  a  nation  which  Is  genuinely 
friendly  to  us  We  can  remember,  however,  that  in  the  past,  when 
those  exits  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  power  unfriendly  to  us.  the 
Atlantic  has  become  a  broad  highway  for  the  invasion  of  the  Amer- 
icas By  way  of  the  Atlantic  our  own  land  was  invaded  twice— 
during  our  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812^and  that  with  sailing 
ships.  By  way  of  the  Atlantic.  Mexico  was  invaded  during  our  Civil 
War 

The  truth  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  Brltl.sh  Navy  would  r>e 
the  turning  of  our  Atlantic  Maginot  line.  Without  the  British 
Navv.  the  Atlantic  would  give  us  no  more  protect.on  than  the 
Maginot  line  Rave  France  after  the  German  troops  had  marched 

through  Belgium  The  soothing  words  "Maginot  line"  were  the 
refrain  of  a  lullaby  of  death  for  Prance.  The  .soothing  words  'Atlan- 
tice  Ocean  "  are  being  u.sed  now  by  the  Fwopagandists  of  the  dictators 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  become  a  lullaby  oX  death  for  ttie  United 
8Utc&. 


The  French  knew  that  they  were  outnumbered  2  to  1  by  the 
Germans,  and  that  all  Germans — men.  women,  and  children— had 
been  mobilized  for  war  They  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  unpre- 
pared for  war  and  that  little  help  could  come  to  France  from 
Erngland  When  they  thought  hard,  therefore,  they  knew  that  every 
French  man,  woman,  and  child  ought  to  be  working  for  the  national 
defense.  Tlie  French  had.  of  course,  universal  military  training  for 
the  armv  Even  the  French  priests  were  trained  to  fight,  and 
they  fought  at  the  front  like  other  good  soldiers  and  would  not  have 
been  respected  If  they  had   not. 

But  when  the  question  aro.se  of  mobilizing  the  whole  nation  for 
national  defense  by  compulsory  national  service,  even  as  a  tempo- 
rary meastire  to  .save  the  liberties  of  Prance,  the  French  found  It 
more  comfortable  to  listen  to  the  voices,  some  .sincere.  Mime  botight 
by  the  dictators,  which  told  them  that  their  Individual  liberties 
were  sacred  and  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  moment,  even  to 
save  the  liberties  of  the  nation:  that  It  was  more  Important  for  the 
Individual  to  work  only  40  hours  a  week  than  for  his  country  to 
have  enough  airplanes;  that  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  national 
service  as  a  temporary  measure  would  be  an  imitation  of  the  dicta- 
torships. Thus.  In  the  name  of  the  preservation  of  Indlvidvial  lib- 
erty, the  national  liberty  of  France  was  condemned  In  advance  to 
destruction 

PLAYING    DICTATORS'    CAME 

Recently.  In  this  country,  we  have  heard  men  and  .women  argu- 
ing that  we  ourselves  would  be  imitating  the  dictatorships  If  we 
should  create  through  conscription  an  army  adequate  to  defend  our 
country.    They.  too.  are  playing  the  dictators'  game. 

Then  there  were  many  In  France,  some  honest,  some  agents  of 
the  dictators,  who  argued  that  since  airplane  design  was  changing 
rapidly.  France  should  have  good  models  but  should  not  manufac- 
ture planes  in  great  quantity  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  They 
were  prominent  and  powerful.  As  a  result,  at  one  time  French 
plane  production  was  allowed  to  sink  to  37  a  month,  while  Ger- 
many was  producing  1.000  a  month. 

Have  we  been  wiser  the  past  years?  Have  we  built  the  planes  or 
trained  the  aviators  to  man  them?  Have  we  prepared  the  tanks  or 
the  men  to  drive  them?  Have  we  trained  and  equipped  even  infan- 
try for  our  national  defense?  Are  there  not  among  us  many  who 
tliink  and  talk  as  did  the  Frenchmen  who  opposed  adequate 
preparations? 

Recently  I  heard  a  Senator  who  is  as  good  an  American  as  any  of 
us  state  that  while  he  would  favor  conscription  the  moment  we 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  oppose  conscription  until  after  we 
should  have  been  attacked.  The  ruined  homes  of  France,  the 
women  and  children  .starving  on  the  roads,  cry  out  to  him  and  to 
every  one  of  us  that  wars  are  won  or  lest  by  the  prepwrallons  made 
or  not  made  before  thev  begin:  that  untrained  soldiers  are  not  op- 
ponents but  merely  victims  for  trained  men  with  tanks  and  planes. 
The  dictators,  who  are  confident  that  all  democracies  will  always 
be  too  late,  count  not  only  on  their  agents  to  befuddle  American 
opinion  but  also  on  honorable  men  like  that  Senator. 

BRITISH    NAVY    OUR    DEFENSE 

What  stands  today  between  the  Americas  and  the  unleashed  dic- 
tatorships? The  British  Fleet  and  the  courage  of  the  BritLsh  peo- 
ple How  long  will  the  British  Fleet  be  able  to  hold  the  exits  from 
Europe  to  the  Atlantic?     I  cannot  answer  that  question  nor  can 

anv  man.  ,  ,  *     »w 

■you  have  heard  the  appeal  of  General  Pershing  for  aid  to  the 
British  Fleet  You  have  heard  the  appeal  of  Admiral  Standley. 
You  have  heard  the  appeal  of  William  Allen  White  and  his  asso- 
ciates If  you  let  these  appeals  go  unan.swered  and  the  British 
Fleet  goes  under,  do  you  realize  what  that  would  mean  to  you,  to 
all  of  the  people  of  thLs  country?  .,        ..     , 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  along  with  the  whole  continent  of 
EXirope  would  be  organized  Into  one  economic  unit  directed  from 
Berlin  a  unit  which  would  be  far  stronger  In  productive  capacity 
than  the  United  States:  which  would  have  five  times  our  capacity 
to  produce  warships;  a  unit  whose  trade  would  be  controlled  by  one 
trading  trust  directed  from  Berlin.  No  country  of  North  or  South 
America  would  be  able  to  trade  with  Europe  except  on  such  terms 
as  might  be  pleasing  to  the  dictators.  Those  conditions  for  many 
of  the  countries  of  South  America  would  be  the  acceptance  of  a 
greater  or  less  measure  of  Nazi  control. 

For  us  since  we  would  not  accept  Nazi  control,  they  would  mean 
the  cutting  off  of  our  markets  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  ether  ex- 
port products  That  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  economy  of  certain 
sections  of  our  country  that  we  should  face  the  gravest  economic 
crisis  m  our  history;  a  crisis  which  It  wotUd  be  the  task  of  Nazi 
and  Communist  agents  to  exploit. 

JAPANESE    PERn. 

In  the  Pacific  would  be  the  Japanese  Navy,  cooperating  with 
the  dictators,  which  would  be  able  to  cut  us  off  from  our  supplies 
of  rubber  and  tin  and  would  compel  us  to  leave  a  large  part  of  our 
fleet  m  the  Pacific  to  defend  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast.  In  the 
Atlantic  would  be  combined  fleets  of  the  dictators  which  would 
be  so  close  to  otir  own  fieet  in  strength  that  they  would  be  able 
to  cut  us  off  from  all  commerce,  not  only  with  Europe  but  also  with 
Africa,  and  would  endanger  even  our  communications  with  the 
southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere.  ,^  ,  „  ». 

Are  you  sure  that  under  those  circumstances  the  powerful  NaT! 
and  Communist  movements  which  already  exist  In  various  coun- 
tries of  South  America  would  not  be  able  to  seize  power  and  would 
not  invite  the  European  dictators  to  organize  air  forces  on  their 
territories    and  that  those  air  forces  would  not  move  northward 


^ 


•!•<'. 
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with  dive  bombers  to  tbe  Panama  Canal  and  then  move  against 
this  country?  Are  you  sure  that  our  existing  fleet  and  air  force 
would  be  able  to  defend  even  the  northern  route  to  the  United 
States   by   way  of  Greenland.   Newfoundland,   and   Canada? 

It  Id  as  clear  a«  anything  on  this  earth  that  the  United  States 
will  not  go  to  war.  but  tt  Is  equaUy  clear  that  war  is  coming  to- 
ward the  Americas. 

MMM  PKEPAaLNO    WAT 

The  agents  of  the  dictators  are  already  here  preparine:  the  way 
for  their  armies  They  are  preparing  the  way  In  the  same  man- 
ner m  which  they  prepared  the  way  in  France 

In  Prance  much  of  the  most  terrible  and  traitorous  work  was 
d<-ne  by  the  Fascists  and  Communists  working  together  Many 
honest  French  democraU  and  liberals  had  been  snared  by  Com- 
mumst  propaganda  and  argued  that,  because  the  Communists 
called  themselves  a  political  party  and  pretended  at  the  time  to 
be  in  favor  of  democracy.  It  would  be  undemocratic  to  deny  to  the 
Communists  the  rights  of  any  other  political  party  The  honest 
French  patriots  and  democrats  who  protected  the  Communists 
did  not  discover  until  too  late  that  the  Communists  were  acting 
as  pplcs  and  agents  of  the  dictators,  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  merely  camouflaged  as  a  political  party  and  was  in  reality 
a  conspiracy  to  commit  patricide  at  th*^  direction  of  a  fore:?n 
dictator  They  dLscovered  too  late  that  the  Communists  were 
trailers  who  were  claiming  the  protection  of  the  sute  which  they 
Intended  to  destroy  only  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  for  Its 
destruction 

^Tien  the  German  Invasion  began  to  sweep  Into  Belgium  and 
France,  there  were  Communist  and  Nazi  agents  of  Germany  In 
each  town  and  vlHage  who  produced  panic  among  the  civilian 
populations  by  spreading  fantastic  tales  of  murdering  by  the  Ger- 
man troops  of  men.  women,  and  children.  By  th:s  means  10  000.000 
civilians  were  harried  In  fear  from  their  homes  and  clogged  all 
the  roads,  so  that  the  French.  British,  and  Belgian  Armies  could 
not  maneuver,  so  that  transport  of  supplies  became  alma^t  Im- 
possible, and  a  magnificent  fighting  force  became  a  clotted  ma^^s 
of  n»en  and  material,  a  perfect  target  for  bombing  and  machine- 
gunning  from   the  air. 

STOPPtO     RAIL     TKAfnC 

At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  fighting  In  Belgium,  other 
OtTinan  agents,  this  time  Communist  railway  men.  stopped  all 
traffic  on  the  Belgian  railways  so  that  there  was  no  transport  by 
tram  for  the  French.  British,  and  Belgian  Armies. 

Throughout  Prance,  especially  In  Parts,  there  were  hundreds  of 
Communist  and  Nazi  agents  of  the  dictators  with  extremely  short- 
wave portable  radio  transmitting  sets  in  their  hiding  places  They 
kt-pt  the  Germans  fully  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  French 
Armv  and  of  the  Intentions  of  the  French  Government  Since  they 
could  change  their  hiding  places  dally,  the  French  were  never  able 
to  track  doi>m  more  than  one-tenth  of  these  spies 

The  French  had  been  more  hospitable  than  are  even  we  Americans 
to  refugee*  from  Germany  More  than  one-half  of  the  spies  cap- 
tured doing  actual  military  spy  work  against  the  French  Army  were 
refui?ees  from  Germany 

Do  you  believe  that  there  are  no  Nazi  or  Communist  agents  of  this 
sort  In  America? 

On  tbe  10th  day  of  last  May.  the  people  of  France  were  as  con- 
fident as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  today  that  their 
country  could  not  be  conquered  Three  days  later  on  the  13th  day 
of  May.  the  Germans  had  smaiihed  through  the  center  of  the  French 
Army  and  France  was  doomed. 

SPTKS    CIXAMXD    WAT 

The  way  had  been  prepared  by  spies,  agents,  and  propagandists 
but  it  was  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  and  the  skill  of  Its 
leaders  that  enabled  Germany  to  strike  the  fatal  blew  The  blow 
was  struck  Just  where  the  French  did  not  expect  it  The  attach,  was 
made  by  a  new  nwthod  that  tho  French  had  never  imagined. 
Waves  of  bombing  planes  preceded  waves  of  tanks  with  perfect  co- 
ordination maintained  by  radio  The  tanks  cut  through  the  French 
lines,  then  wheeled  and  lopped  oft  piece  after  piece  of  the  French 
Anny. 

The  French  soldier  fought  as  courageously  and  magnificently  as 
any  soldier  has  ever  fought.  Division  after  division,  cut  off  from 
eupplies  of  all  sorts,  fought  on  until  there  were  no  more  shells  for 
the  cannons  or  cartridges  for  the  guns,  then  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  The  courage  of  the  French  was  magnificent  but  of  no 
avail  against  the  tAnks  and  planes  of  the  Germans  And.  make  no 
mistake   the  German  infantrymen  were  as  brave  as  the  French. 

The  entire  western  world  had  been  lulled  by  stories  of  the  in- 
feriority of  German  equipment  1  have  seen  myself  hundreds  of 
thou«>ands  of  German  st.ldlers  with  all  their  motorized  and  mecha- 
nised eqvilpment      I  have  never  seen  one  piece  of  tliat  equipment 

broken  down. 

The  German  military  machine  today  Is  without  question  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  been  created  It  has  been  used  with  con- 
summate skill.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  if  the  Nazis  have  an 
opportunity  to  turn  It  against  us.  It  will  be  as  strong  or  stronger 
than  It  is  today  and  wUl  be  used  In  the  most  unexpected  manner. 

csxTAnr  WK  ame  tron 

1  cannot  tell  you  where  and  when  the  attack  wUl  come,  any  more 
than  the  French  general  staff  could  have  told  you  that  the  German 
attack  would  be  made  at  Srd.in  on  the  13th  ot  May;  but  I  am  cer- 
Xain  tHat  if  Great  BritAin  is  defeated  the  attack  wUI  ccme,  and 


that  all  the  strength  of  this  Nation  wlU  be  needed — mobilized, 
organized,  equipped,  and  ready— if  we  are  to  parry  it  and  save  the 
Independence  of  our  country 

Why  are  we  sleeping.  Americans?  When  are  we  going  to  wake 
up?  When  are  we  going  to  tell  our  Government  that  we  want  to 
defend  our  homes  and  eur  children  and  our  liberties,  whatever  the 
ccst  m  money  or  blood?  When  are  we  going  to  give  the  He  to  these 
who  pay  'hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  no  longer  care  about 
their  liberties:  that  they  look  upon  th-  United  States  Just  as  a 
trough  Into  which  to  get  their  snouts,  and  not  as  the  greatest 
adventure  in  human  freedom  that  this  earth  ha^  known? 

When  are  we  going  to  let  the  world  know  that  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  allthe  propagandists  who  call  their  propaganda  •'de- 
bunking" and  try  to  teach  us  to  fear  even  truth,  we  still  know 
that  when  anvone  trle.s  to  debunk  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  S-rmon  on  the  Mount,  he  prepares  for  hmistlf  hell  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next? 

When  are  we  going  to  let  legislators  In  Washington  know  that 
we  don't  want  any  more  politicians  who  are  afraid  of  the  next  elec- 
tion and  scared  to  ask  us  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  we  know 
are  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution?  When  are  wc  going  to  tell 
them  that  we  want  to  know  what  are  our  duties,  not  what  are  our 
privileges''  When  are  we  gclng  to  say  to  them  that  we  don't  want 
to  hear  any  longer  about  what  we  can  get  from  our  country,  but 
we  do  want  to  hear  what  we  can  give  to  our  country.  When  are 
we  going  to  stand  before  God  and  say  that  we  know  a  human  be- 
ing is  worthy  of  freedom  only  when  he  serves  the  ideal  in  which 
he  believes? 

JOIN    IN    nCHT 

Do  we  want  to  see  Hitler  In  Independence  Hall  making  fun  of 
the  Llbertv  Bell?     No! 

Then  here,  in  this  square,  where  Washington  walked  with  Jef- 
ferson, where  cur  Independence  was  declared,  where  our  Con.sti- 
tution  was  framed.  I  ask  you  and  all  other  Americans  who  hear 
my  voice  tonight  to  Join  In  the  fight  to  keep  our  country  free 

Write  and  telegraph  to  your  Senators  and  Rtpresentatlves. 
Write  to  your  nevk-spapers  Demand  the  privilege  of  being  called 
Into  the  service  of  the  Nation.  Tell  them  that  we  want  conscrip- 
tion.    Tell  them  that  we  back  up  Ctcneral  Pershing 

If  you  belong  to  great   patriotic  organizations,   make  them   act 
If  yoii  want  to  make  your  will  felt  but  do  not  know  how  to  make 
It  felt,  write  to  me  and   I  shall  try  personally  to  put  you   In   touch 
with    the    men    and    women    wbo    inow    how    you    can    help    most 
effectively  In  your  own  home  towns  and   villages. 

Our  defense  agalt^.st  the  enemies  who  are  already  within  otir 
country  has  still  to  be  organized  Nearly  all  our  defense  against 
the  enemies  that  are  still  cut.slde  our  country-  has  still  to  be 
organized      If  we  won't  act.  our  Government  can't      It  Is  up  tc  us. 

The  fighting  line  of  the  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  human 
spirit  is  nearlng  our  shores.  For  every  American  "there  Is  no  dis- 
charge In  that  war  "  An  American  Is  a  free  man  or  he  Is  nothing. 
Our  fate  and  the  fate  of  our  children  depends  on  what  each  one 
of  us  does — now. 


Speaking  of  Dictators:  Where  Shall  We  Rank 
John  L.  Lewis? 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OK  CAMFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  undersund  was  addressed 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress  by  the  "fuehrer"  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis.  It  deals  with  conscription,  which 
subject  I  shall  not  debate  this  morning,  but  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  ccuple  of  passages  in  his  letter.  Mr.  Lewis  .speaks 
about  conscription  being  the  first  step  toward  the  breakdown 
of  those  free  institutions  which  we  seek  to  protect.  He  also 
speaks  about  a  free  democracy  as  distinguished  from  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Is  this  the  same  Mr.  Lewis  who  introduced  the  sit-down 
strike  technique  into  American  labor  relations?  Is  this  the 
same  Mr.  Lewis  who  maintains  Harry  Bndpes  as  one  of  his 
chiefs  on  the  Pacific  coast?  Is  he  the  same  Mr  Lewis  who  is 
attempting  to  set  up  a  one-man  dictatorship  over  American 
labor?  If  he  is.  and  he  wants  to  appeal  to  the  Congress. 
I.  for  one,  think  it  is  high  time  he  started  in  practicing  what 
he  preaches.    [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  which  I  referred,  together  with 
my  reply  to  liim,  which  follow; 

Congress  or  Industrial  Organizations. 

Washiriffton.  D.  C  .  August  14.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Z   ANDra.soN. 

Hovse  Office  Buildtng.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Concrfssman  Anderson:  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations has  already  indicated  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Its  oppxifiltlon  to 
the  pending  measures  (S  4164  and  H.  R.  10132 »  which  provide  for 
peacetime  mllilary  conscription.  This  statement  was  ba.sed  upon  a 
canvass  made  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  C  I  O. 
The  consensus  of  their  opinions  was  In  fundamental  opposition  to 
the  pending  measures. 

Attached  Is  a  brief  memorandum  which  sets  forth  the  major 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  measures  for  peacetime  military  con- 
scription. I  urge  your  most  careful  examination  of  these  argu- 
ments. 

I  am  certain  that  the  millions  of  members  of  the  C    I    O.  and 
their  families  Join  with  me  in  caUlng  upon  you  to  oppose  measures 
providing  for  military  conscription  In  peacetime. 
Sii'.ccrely  yours, 

John  L.  Lfwis. 

memorandum  in  opposmoN  TO  PEAcrriME  MiLn-ART  conscription 
The  Conpress  of  Industrial  Organizations  stands  second  to  no 
one  in  Its  desire  for  effective  national  defense  It  has.  therefore, 
pledged  Itself  to  the  fullest  cooperation  with  proper  defense 
measures 

In  the  establishment  of  adequate  national  defense,  however.  It  is 
Just  as  essential  that  vin.sfund  and  unwise  proposals  be  difeatcd.  as 
ir  Is  that  proper  measures  be  taken.  In  the  excitement  of  a  period 
of  crisis,  measures  are  sometimes  advanced  so  fundamentally  In 
opposition  to  our  national  democratic  traditions  thai  their  pro- 
ponents would  not  dare  propose  them  at  any  other  time.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  peacetime  military  conscription  is  Just  such  a 
measure.  .  .    ^,„       ._ 

The   very  genesis  of  the   measure  for  peacetime  conscription   is 

open  to  serious  question.  „  ,  ,  ■  „    w„ 

(1)  The  proposed  bill  was  drawn  up  under  unofficial  auspices  by 
private  citizens,  although  no  measure  could  be  more  affected  with 

the  public  Interest.  .   »,  _  -o-^^v 

(2)  The  bill  was  launched  by  a  group  of  prominent  New  YorK 
corporation  lawyers  and  other  wealthy  persons.  Neither  these 
persons  nor  the  congressional  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  born  notab  e 
in  their  support  of  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people 

of  this  country.  „  ..  ^      »  ^      .^„„_ 

(3)  The  measure  has  not  been  formally  requested  of  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  responsible  head  of 
preparation  fo-  national  defense.  ......    .w  .  - 

(41  At  their  recent  national  conventions,  both  of  the  major 
political  parties  pave  the  proposal  for  conscription  consideration, 
but  neither  saw  fit  to  give  endorsement  to  the  proposal. 

Briefly  these  are  the  reasons  which  have  Impelled  the  C.  T  O.  to 
oppose  the  pending  measures:  ,      ^  , 

\1)  There  is  a  better  way  to  recruit  a  proper  army  for  defense 
than  conscription.  Voluntary  enltetment  under  terms  which  have 
a  real  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  Individual  would  quickly  provide 
a  suitable  army  The  period  of  enlistment  should  be  shortened  to 
1  year  The  pay  should  be  raised  at  least  to  compare  with  that  of 
the  self -respecting  workman.  The  right  to  return  to  private  ein- 
ployment  should  be  protected.  Provision  .should  be  made  for  the 
continuation  of  social  security  protection  durlnft  the  period  of  such 
enhetment  Private  debts  should  be  either  a.=sumed  or  suspended. 
Officers'  commissions  should  be  more  freely  open  to  enlisted  men  so 
that  an  army  career  Is  open  to  men  from  the  ranks  Under  such 
circumstances  the  most  elTectlve  and  loyal  kind  of  an  army  could 
be  raised  with  much  less  cost  to  the  Nation  than  the  enormous 
expenditures  necessary  for  conscription.  ^,.  ..   ,^       ^     ,„,.  ,„ 

(21  MUltarv  conscription  now  would  establish  the  principle  in 
this  Nation  that  the  lives  of  our  young  men  are  less  privileged  than 
thp  profit  rights  of  dollars  Today  the  Nation  Is  watching  the 
shameful  spectacle  of  our  Government  yielding  to  the  Imperious 
demands  of  corpor^ite  industry  for  vast  tax  concessions  and  enor- 
mous loans  a«  a  precondition  to  manufacturing  arms,  pe  same 
interests  who  thus  strangle  our  national  defense  call  loudly  for  the 
forcible  conscription  of  our  young  men.  They  claim  In  one  breath 
that  no  dollar  will  be  turned  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  without  a 
fat  and  untaxed  profit  being  assured,  while  almost  at  the  same 
moment  they  call  upon  our  young  men,  most  of  them  workers,  to 
cast  aside  their  liberty  and  sacrifice  their  ambitions,  or  suffer  pun- 
ishment as  a  felnn.  It  would  be  a  terrible  day  m  American  history 
Should  our  young  men  be  forced  to  the  draft  while  industry  Is  free 
to  lav  down  its  ultimatums  to  the  Government 

(3)  FVDrced  mllltar^  service  In  peacfe  time  would  be  an  alarming 
departure  from  the  basic  principles  of  our  democracy.  It  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  breakdown  of  those  free  mstltutlons  which  we 
seek  to  protect.  ,  i_»     »■  i 

Citizens  who  become  subject  to  conscription  lose  a  subBtantlal 
part  of  those  civil  rights  and  liberties  which  distinguish  a  free 
demc-cracy  from  a  totalitarian  state.  ^        ,   .i. 

Such  ccruscription  would  further  establish  In  the  minds  of  the 
yoimg  people  of  the  Nation  the  Idea  that  voluntary  loyalty  to  the 


Nation  is  no  longer  a  necessary  virtue.  It  would  Introduce  them 
to  the  principle  of  compulsion,  a  principle  native  to  the  fascist 
state  and  alien  to  our  own. 

(4)  The  production  of  equipment  for  an  army  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  enlistments  into  the  military  service.  Already  there  arc 
more  men  available  to  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard  than  can 
be  equipped  for  some  time  to  come.  The  present  speed  of  enlist- 
ments Is  far  more  rapid  than  the  provision  of  equipment.  From 
the  point  of  effective  defense,  an  elBclent.  loyal,  and  highly  trained 
army,  highly  mechanized.  l.s  many  times  more  efficient  than  a  sullen. 
Ill-equipped,  poorly  trained,  con.scrlpt  army  of  three  times  the  size. 
Conscription  now  would  be  an  enormous  waste  of  money  and  man- 
power. 

(5»  The  entire  fabric  of  the  Nation,  both  Indu.^trlal  and  social, 
would  be  tern  by  conscription.  The  dislocations  In  industrial  pro- 
duction and  In  community  life  caused  by  conscription  would  take 
years  to  heal. 

Tlierefore.  the  CIO.  Is  opposed  to  provision  for  peacetime  con- 
scription as  a  measure  Inimical  to  the  most  effective  kind  of  national 
defeiiT*  and  alien  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Furthermore,  effective  national  defense  In  a  democracy  must  not 
be  restricted  to  the  creation  of  armed  forces.  Democratic  national 
defense  must  include  the  full  utilization  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
and  our  available  manpower.  It  must  include  those  meaeuren  which 
create  faith  and  loyalty  in  citizens,  such  as.  security  for  the  aged, 
health  provision  for  the  lower  income  groups,  a  place  In  the  sun  for 
young  people  and  the  aggressive  maintenance  of  clvU  liberties. 

August  19.  1940, 

Mr.  John  L.  Lewis, 

President.  Congress  of  Ind^istrial  Organizations, 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Sir:    This    will    acknowledge    receipt    of    your    letter    dated 
August  14  and  the  enclosed  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  peace- 
time   military    conscription.      At    your    request.    I    have    cait?fully 
examined  the  arguments  set  forth  and  now  hasten  to  reply. 

On  page  3  of  your  memorandum  I  find  the  following  statement: 
"(3)  Forced  military  .'^ervice  in  peacetime  would  be  an  alarming 
departure  from  the  basic  principles  of  our  democracy."  I  shall  not 
argue  that  point  with  you.  as  the  compulsory  military  training  bill 
has  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  such  Important  subjects  as  this  should 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Congress  before  being 
pas-sod  on. 

Reading  further  in  your  memorandum,  however,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "It  is  the  first  step  toward  the  breakdown  of 
those  free  Institutions  which  we  seek  to  protect.  Citizens  who 
become  subject  to  conscription  lost>  a  substantial  part  of  those 
civil  rights  and  Ubirties  which  dlstlnguL'-h  a  free  democracy  from  a 
totalitarian  state"  On  the  last  page  of  your  memorandum  this 
observation  appears:  "The  C.  I  O.  Is  opp<3sed  to  provision  for  peace- 
time conscription  as  a  measure  Inimical  to  the  most  effective  kind 
of  national  defense  and  alien  to  the  democratic  way  of  life." 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  you  still  have  faith  In  our  free 
institutions,  cur  civil  rights,  and  liberties,  and  that  you  are  op- 
posed to  any  measure  thai  you  feel  is  alien  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life  Frankly.  I  am  not  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  haa 
been  somewhat  concerned  over  your  attitude  toward  our  American 
Ideals  and  traditions  during  the  past  few  years  Also,  very  frankly, 
I  am  not  the  only  Member  who  Is  very  much  Inclined  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  your  high-sounding  phra.ses  at  this  particular  time. 

If  I  am  mistaken  I  should  like  to  be  corrected,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  you  are  the  same  Mr.  Lewis  who  introduced  the  sit-down 
strike  technique  into  cur  democratic  way  of  life.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  uplifting  effect  of  this  particular  Inno- 
vation when  the  French  Republic  crumbled  before  the  onslaught  of 
Hitler's  army  I  believe  France  tried  the  sit-down  strike  first, 
under  the  Blum  regime,  and  then  you  tried  It  here.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  your  comments  on  Just  whose  civil  rlghU  and 
liberties  are  saved  by  sit-down  strikes  and  Just  how  such  strikes 
contribute  to  the  basic  principles  of  our  democracy. 

Among  other  things  you  manage  to  keep  In  your  organization 
men  whose  avowed  policies  are  violently  opposed  to  traditional 
American  doctrines,  men  with  responsible  positions  who  preach 
class  distinction  and  foment  strife  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment while  the  general  public  foots  the  bill.  Chief  among  these, 
of  course  Is  Harry  Bridges,  the  notorious  alien  labor  rack.iteer  on 
the  PaciQc  coast,  who  should  have  been  deported  long  ago 

You  talk  about  the  totalitarian  sUte  on  the  one  hand,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  attempt  to  assume  complete  control  over  the 
destinies  of  4.000.000  American  laborers  and  their  famllie:}.  I  am 
oersonallv  acquainted  with  men  who  are  members  of  the  C  I  O.. 
not  because  they  want  to  be.  but  because  they  are  obliged  to  Join 
in  order  to  follow  their  chosen  profession.  They  are  free  American 
citizens  forced  into  a  state  of  labor  bondage  through  your  peculiar 
but  effective  methods  of  conscription. 

I  noticed  with  particular  Interest  your  reference  to  the  necessity 
Of  protecting  our  civil  rights  and  liberties  Perhaps  you  *lll  recall 
{hat  It  wal  a  struggle  for  these  fundamental  principles  that 
brought  this  great  democracy  Into  being  For  over  150  years  the 
American  people  have  been  striving  to  protect  their  constitutional 
prTv  lieges,  ^d  yet  you  would  deny  to  tbe  worker  the  most  precioua 
right  of  all— the  right  to  work. 
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With  th#  forrr^'lng  ^.s^irrviitinnn  In  mind  and  with  the  hop«?  that    i 
•t  ttntuf  futur*-  fi..'/-  V  ur  pr.Uri«-%  *U1  coniorm  more  elottlj  to  jrcmr 
public  «t..'<    n.  r,'-    I  t^  K  lo  rrnialli. 

You:,  very   tnil>.  J    2:    AKOt.*)!.. 

Mr,  Bpfalwr,  I  aL<o  denlre  to  Inswrt  the  following  pertinent 
ediif  Mill  from  a  nttnt  issue  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Her- 
ald, publuihed  In  Monu-rey.  Calif. 

Cm-i  er.iliRMmo  John  L  Lewis,  who  commands  4.000000  In  his 
far-:;  !-ig  ttrmy  in  8trai*Bic  centers  in  this  counuy.  apparently  is 
convmctd  that  Gocr^t-  C  Marhhall.  who  Is  Ju.st  a  plain  central, 
down  t  know  hU  business  or  is  «  subversive  interest  undtriaking  to 
promote  conscription  to  undermine  the  American  sTstem  that  the 
genenUlfldino  has  delended  with  immense  contributions  to  politi- 
cal funds  sit-down  strikes,  and  his  own  Infallible  wisdom  that  la 
always  on  tap  ou  all  subjects. 

It  is  true,  cf  course,  that  General  Marshall  at  this  writing  com- 
mar.ds  only  some  3C0  000  men.  all  of  them  volunteers. 

That  makes  the  general  of  inconsequential  Impcr'ance  compared 
with  the  generalissimo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generalissimo 
commands  a  considerable  numt)er  of  men  who  were  indeed 
drafted,  since  they  had  to  Join  the  C,  I.  O,  or  else. 

General  Marshall's  professional  advice.  Secretary  Hull's  solemn 
warnlnt,-8.  Secretary  Stlmsons  urgent  pleas-  all  are  so  much  ramou- 
fltttif  to  the  gentleman  who  knows  t>etter  behind  his  eyebrows  about 
how  to  defend  America,  It  Is  sufHclent.  says  the  generalissimo  of 
4  000.000.  to  promote  1-yoar  service  in  the  Rrtjular  Army  and  pay 
the  boys  more  money  That  would  make  a  good  enough  Army  to 
suit  him.  because  the  only  reason  why  this  country  Is  in  danger 
Is  tecause  there  are  mlU'.ons  of  unemployed.  UK)  many  hours  of 
work,  too  small  pay  checks.  Insufficient  penblcns.  and,  therefore, 
the  necessity  to  engage  In  war  In  order  to  avoid  these  trouble- 
some failures 

That  Is  what  the  villains  behind  the  scenes  are  conniving  at. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Pre8ldt?nt.  his  Secretaries,  and  the  always- 
to-be-dl.str\:8ted  generals.  If  anyone  Is  In  doubt  about  that,  he 
doesn't  have  to  uike  John  L  Lewis  as  his  authority  Earl  Browder 
will  do  Just  as  well,  as  he  speuks  the  same  language  on  this  subject. 


Repetition  of  1896 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OK  INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Aufpist  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   SOUTH   BEND   TRIBUNE 


their  country  and  with  keep  appreciation  of  the  future  they  be- 
ram.  J^ld  2m<x:rau  and  when  election  day  came  thousand,  upon 
th^iLnd.  v^.ted  for  McKinlcy  and  heli>fd  to  .ave  ^'^^'^^  country 
They  were  men  who  had  the  courage  of  lh«?lr  conviction.  They 
did  not  ae*en  the  Democratic  Party,  It  acluallv  had  b,-en  talr  n 
from  them  They  could  not  bear  to  tec  their  party  be  the  li..tru- 
r^«U    of    a   lot   of    ihecruu   and    be    held    re«pon.ible    for    national 

disaster 

Will  thU  year  be  a  repetltioB  of  1896?  Will  the  genuine,  sound- 
minded  national: V  loyal  Democrats  produce  that  yime  tjpe  of 
«ar.S?  We  believe  many  of  them  will,  Alnady  it  U  apparent 
they  do  not  propose  that  the  great  Democratic  Party  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  new  deal  whose  purposes  are  •'^'^,»?  *"**  ^^^f? 
objectives  do  not  conform  to  the  best  interesta  of  the  American 
^ple  Whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  employed  or  unemployed^ 
Tliese  Dtmccrat£  appreciate  that  their  attitude  Is  not  desertion  of 
the  Democratic  Party  but  loyalty  to  a  great  country  ^^^t  e.xlst^ 
under  the  Ood-given  rights  of  a  constitution  that  has  protected 
and  advanced  the  Nation  and  that  must  be  upheld  at  all  cost*. 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  South  Bend  and.)  Tribune  of  August  12, 
1940: 

[From   ttoe   South   Bend    (Ind  )    Tribune   of   August    12.    1940] 

EKPrrmoM  or  isas 

The  year  1940  In  some  respects  resembles  the  year  1896  In 
political  aspects  In  1896  the  Republican  nominee  was  William 
McKtnley;  the  Democratic  nominee.  William  J,  Bryan  Both  were 
Christian  gentlemen,  both  were  loyal  American  citizens.  Mc- 
Klnley  represented  sound  money,  a  gold  standard.  Bryan  stood 
for  free  silver,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  I  Interest  in 
the  campaign  was  intense  Some  DemocraU  willed  to  follow 
Bryans  lead  but  many  were  gold -standard,  sound-money  advo- 
cates and  could  not  accept  the  theories  of  the  man  from  Ne- 
braska who  had  won  the  Democratic  nomination  by  stampeding 
the  convention  with  what  went  Into  hlttory  as  his  "crown  of 
gold"  speech. 

Following  the  Democratic  convention  and  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Bryan  with  his  free-silver  theories  sound,  far-vlsloned  Demo- 
crats found  themselves  In  the  same  position  that  has  come  to 
thoughtful,  far-seeing  Democrats  of  today  following  the  recent 
Chicago  convention  The  Natlcn-lovlng  Democrats  of  1896  loved 
their  country  ftrst.  the  party  afterward  They  could  not  stomach 
Brvan's  silver  theories.  WhUe  admitting  that  he  was  a  great 
speaker  that  he  could  make  his  theories  appear  logical,  sound,  and 
attr«*tlTe  they  reiUlMd  that  to  adopt  those  theories  would  bring 
depression  and  suffering  to  the  country     What  did  they  do? 

They  saw  the  light.  They  knew  it  was  better  that  McKlnley  and 
the  sound-money  ideas  of  hUnself  and  the  Republican  Party  should 
prevail  mther  than  the  dUwster  that  would  come  from  making 
Bryan  president.     With  genume  common  senae.  with  loyalty  to 


The  First  Attack  on  Religion 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CATHOUC  HERALD  CITIZEN 


Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission unanimously  granted  by  the  House.  I  incorporate 
in  the  RrroRD  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  August  14,  1940. 
letter  to  the  Most  Reverend  Moses  E.  Kiley.  S.  T.  D..  president 
of  the  Catholic  Herald  Citizen,  and  a  copy  of  the  editorial, 
entitled  "The  First  Attack  on  Religion."  mentioned  therein. 

CoNcaxss  OF  THE  Uniiiiu  States. 

House  or  Represent ATmcs. 
Washingrton.  D.  C  .  August   14,  1940. 

The  Most  Reverend  Moses  E.  Kilet.  S,  T   D  , 

Prc.-ndent .  Catholic  Herald  CUuum.  793  North  Jackson  Street, 
Milivaukee.  Wis. 

Mt  Di:ar  Father  Kilet:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  8  and 
thank  you  most  cordially  for  sending  me  the  clipping  from  the 
August  10  1940,  Issue  of  your  publication,  which  contains  the 
exceptionally  fine  editorial  entitled  "The  First  .Mtack  on  Religion  ' 

While  I  favor  an  adequate  national  defense  under  a  voluntary 
system  cf  military  service,  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  military 
service  In  time  of  peace,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  plan 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States.  Compulsory 
military  service  In  a  democracy  in  time  of  peace  Is  Indefensible, 
particularly  when  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  volun- 
tary system  of  military  service  has  failed 

Although  I  shall  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  pending  com- 
pulsory miliUry  service  bill  when  It  Is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
Congress.  I  shall  follow  your  recommendation  and  do  everything 
that  I  can  to  Incorporate  the  religious  exemptions  which  you  have 
called  to  my  attention. 

I  enclose  herewith  pages  4973,  4974.  and  4975  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNGMssiON.u,  Record,  which  contain  my  extension  of  remarks 
In  which  I  Incorporated  the  statement  of  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  Michael  J. 
Ready,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you  with 
reference  to  pending  or  proposod  legislation  or  if  I  can  be  of 
service. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHH    C.    SCHATCR. 

[From  the  Catholic  Herald  Citizen  of  August   10.   1940] 
the  first  attack  on  RD-IGION 

No  American  citizen  should  fail  properly  to  evaluate  some  of 
the  prosposaLs  for  national  defense  that  certain  well-meaning  Indi- 
viduals are  sponsoring  Such,  for  Instance,  is  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  conscription  bill  as  now  drawn,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
undermines  one  of  the  plUars  of  our  democratic  form  of  gcvem- 
ment — freedom  of  religion. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  deprive  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  a  right  gti&ranteed  them  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  In  guaranteeing  this  right,  likewise  necessarily 
guaranteed  the  means  necessary  effectively  to  exercise  this  right. 
namely,  that  there  be  available  at  all  times  ministers  of  religion 
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to  care  for  thrtr  spiritual  needs  Depriving  persons  of  the  means 
necessary  to  exercise  a  right  that  Is  theirs  is  equivalent  to  depriv- 
ing them  of  that  right,  since  a  right  without  the  means  to  exer- 
cise It  Is  valueless 

In  1917  the  Congrms  of  the  United  States  recognized  this  right 
and  exempted  all  ministers  of  religion  and  divinity  studenu  from 
military  sert-lce  The  present  proposed  law  Is  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  dictators  and  Is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  demf)cratic 
nation.  No  one  d'-nles  the  necessity  of  training  men  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation,  but  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  train  students 
for  the  ministry  and  the  priesthood  In  order  that  the  citizens  of 
the  nations  may  have  ministers  of  religion  available  to  care  for 
their  spiritual  needs,  which  right  the  Constitution  guarantees 
them  The  citizens  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  like  all  others  need  the  spiritual  care  that  ministers  of 
religion  alone  can  give  thom.  At  no  time  In  the  hlsttiry  of  the 
Nation  have  the  various  religious  denominations  failed  to  provide 
chaplains  for  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  Seeing  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  nowise  changed  In  this 
respect,  the  right  that  was  recognized  in  1917  should  be  recognized 
in   1940 

The  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  also  exempted  all  Brothers  who 
had  taken  solemn  vow.s  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
God.  This,  too,  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  Nation,  as  manifested  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  These  brave,  noble  men,  who.se  thoughts 
scanned  the  whole  fabric  of  God's  creation  in  the  world  In  which 
we  dwell,  studied  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  natures  God;  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the 
rectitude  of  their  intentions,  and  proclaimed  their  Arm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 

To  enact  now  a  law  contrary  to  the  principles  enunciated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  would  be 
to  go  backward;  would  be  a  return  to  the  tyranny  of  a  govern- 
ment that  refused  to  recognize  that  "all  men  arc  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  which  the  founders  of  the 
Nation  declared  to  be  self-evident;  would  be  to  Jetlist)n  all  for 
which  these  patriots  lived,  labored,  and  sacrificed 

In  order  to  pre.serve  for  himself  and  posterity  the  free  exercise 
cf  the  inalienable  rights  the  patriots  who  established  the  Nation 
secured  for  him.  every  religious  American  should  request  hi.*;  Sen- 
ators and  his  Congressmen  Jealously  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
his  constituents,  by  seeing  that  exemption  is  granted  to  all  min- 
isters of  religion,  to  all  students  for  the  ministry  and  the  priest- 
hood, and  likewise  to  those  others,  who,  by  solemn  vows,  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  God,  to  whom,  as  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  the  Illustrious  Father  of  the  Nation 
appealed  to  bt-ar  witness  to  the  rectitude  of  their  Intention,  and 
on  the  protection  of  whose  providence  they  proclaimed  their 
reliance.  That  posterity  might  never  forget  all  this  they  caused 
to  be  impressed  on  the  currency  of  the  land,  "In  God  we  trust," 

Bv  doing  this  you  will  stop  this  ftrst  subtle  attack  on  religious 
freedom,  the  cornerstone  of  democracy,  and  without  which  no 
democratic  nation  can  endure.  Let  your  Representatives  know 
that  on  this  point  you  stand  with  Washington  and  the  other 
patriots  of  "76.  and  not  with  some  of  the  modern  sages,  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  Nation  no  longer  has  any  need  of  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  on  which  the  founders  of  the  Nation  relied. 


Leave  It  to  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  BIG   TIMBER   PIONEER 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Big  Timber  Pioneer  in  Montana: 

LEAVE   rr  TO   WILLKIZ 

Leave  It  to  Wlllkle  to  defeat  himself  Ijefore  he  even  pets  started 
In  the  main  campaign.  Every  day  the  Associated  Press,  his  best 
front-page  advertiser,  quotes  him  on  some  unimportant  suggestion, 
something  a  Presidential  candidate,  a  sound  one,  should  not  have 
in  mind 

A  week  ago  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  get  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  to  campaign  the  Midwest  and  show  up  Democratic  political 
machines,  •which  do  not  make  for  good  government,"  and  hammer 
at  the  Democratic  machines  In  Chicago.  Memphis,  and  Jersey  City. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Tammany  Hall  and  Wall  Street  ma- 
chines In  New  York  City  It  was  Wall  Street  defeated  Dewey  for 
the  Republican   nomination   for  President   due   to  his  prosecution 


Of  some  of  Its  most  prominent  members,  particularly  John  J  Hlnea, 
prenldent  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

HlH  next  silly  announcement  Is  that  when  he  goes  to  the  White 
Hnune.  If  he  doe*,  he  will  make  nn  Inventory  of  all  hu  earthly 
powetwilonii.  and  when  he  leaves  at  the  end  of  4  years,  hove  a  check 
up  of  the  same,  spparently  to  prove  that  he  Is  not  carrying  away 
any  White  Hoube  china,  silverware,  etc 

As  you  know,  the  order  of  pro<."<lure  on  Inaugural  day  Is  for  the 
President-elect  to  drive  to  the  White  House,  pick  up  the  retiring 
President,  who  will  remain  with  him  until  he  takes  the  oath  of 
President  and  delivers  his  inaugural  address.  But  the  retiring  one 
does  not  return  to  the  White  House 

It  may  be  embarrassing  for  Willkle  and  Mrs  Wlllkie  to  unload 
their  trunks  on  the  White  Hou."*e  lawn  and  have  their  contenu 
checked  while  they  are  at  the  Inaugural  ceremonies. 

The  latest  by  Willkie  Is  that  when  he  gets  into  offlcc  he  will 
prosecute  all  who  are  contributing  to  a  Democratic  campaign  t>ook, 
which,  he  says,  is  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

But  how  about  tho.se  who  are  contributing  indirectly?  Two  weeks 
ago  the  Sweet  Gras.s  News  published  a  statement  of  the  vice  ciialr- 
man  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  that  she  had  named  four 
local  Republicans  to  solicit  funds  for  the  Republican  campaign,  60 
percent  of  which  will  go  to  the  National  Committee,  the  balance  to 
State  and  county  committees. 

Of  ci  urse  that  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  Senator 
Wheeler  may  pay  10  percent  of  his  first  year's  salary  for  campaign 
purixjses.  but  Wheeler-for-Senator  Clubs  may  expend  a  half  million 
ever  the  State  without  violating  the  Hatch  Act. 

This  applies  to  wlllkic-for-President  clubs  now  being  organized 
in  every  part  of  the  country 

In  the  meantime  the  exodus  from  Democratic  to  Republican  ranks 
continues. 

Last  week  a  prcfes.<5or  In  the  State  University  of  Missouri  an- 
nounced he  had  switched  to  Wlllkle. 

Mrs  John  N  Garner,  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  laughingly  pinned 
a  Willkie  button  on  a  friend. 

Twenty-two  beet  growers  In  Nebraska  had  visited  Wlllkle  In  his 
Colorado  Springs  hotel  and  liked  him.  However,  the  Associated 
Press  did  not  state  how  many  nonvoting  Mexicans  they  have 
working  in  their  beet  fields. 

Now  we  have  Metz.  of  Wyoming,  relieved  recently  of  a  good  Gov- 
ernment Job, 

Ai.d  so  the  story  goes.  Every  Democrat  who  has  been  ousted  from 
a  Federal  Job  during  the  past  8  years  is  after  Roosevelt's  scalp. 

Head  of  the  bolters,  as  usual,  is  former  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
who  has  been  a  bolter  ever  since  the  Democratic  Party  of  that  Stat« 
bolted  him  from  his  senatorial  Job. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OK  TE.NNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  H    KIMBALL 


Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  speech  recently  made  by  Col.  Richard 
H.  Kimball,  of  Chattanooga,  as  reported  in  the  News-Free 
Press  of  August  13.  Colonel  Kimball  sets  forth  very  logically 
and  forcefully  the  need  for  and  equality  of  the  conscription 
plan  for  securing  necessary  manpower  for  defense.  He,  as 
colonel  in  the  World  War,  and  as  a  man  who  has  studied 
and  kept  in  close  touch  with  military  affairs  of  today,  can 
speak  with  authority  on  this  subject.  His  remarks  are  well 
considered  and  deserve  your  study. 

I  From   the   Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of  August   13,   1940] 
Voi.uNTEER  System  Can't  Be  Risked  in  This  Hour  of  Peril,  Sats 

Colonel  Kimball  in  Address-Tells  Kiwanis  Club  Conscription 

Vn-AL    TO    FtrruRE — SECimrrr    of    This    Nation    Threatened    fob 

First  Time 

'•We  could  Fuffer  the  old  volunteer  system  In  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  but  we  simply  can't  risk  It  now,"  said  Col  Richard  Kim- 
ball retired  United  States  Army  officer  and  local  btu5lne.s6  leader,  in 
an  address  before  the  Kiwauis  Club  today,  during  which  he  advo- 
cated compulsory  military  training 

"In  the  pa.'^t.  '  said  Colonel  Kimball,  "we  were  able  to  indulge  the 
traditional  preference  of  our  people  for  the  volunteer  system  be- 
cause the  security  of  our  Nation  was  not  seriously  threatened,  not 
even  In  the  World  War  Now  the  situation  Is  different  The  pro- 
tection hitherto  afforded  by  certain  comblnatiozu  of  governinenU 
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uhich.  wlely  in  lh«lr  own  Intercfet.  have  «tood  between  u«  and  atUck    | 
by  oth<r  combinations  of  nations  ha«  been  broken  down. 

•Oreal  BrlUin    tbc  one  otber  powerfiil  democracy  tbat  remains. 
U  nKhtjng  for  Its  life      If  the  British  Empire  goes,  it  U  certain  that 
we  wUI  have  to  face    aloac.  Uie  combined  totalitarian  or  dictator  gov- 
ernmrnts  of  the  world      Already  they  have  expressed  in  numerous 
ways  their  hostility  toward  u»      Already  they  have  taken  aggr«s^>^'e    i 
measures  agalnat  us;  seme  openly,  some  through  subversive  actul-    \ 
ties     They  may  not  trust  each  other     They  may  fight  among  them-    I 
selves  over  the  spoil.*,  but  ;t  Is  certain  that  they  are  united  against    I 
u*   primarily  fcr  two  reasons    The  flrst  is  that  we.  In  our  conception 
of  Individual  liberty    freedom,  and   justice,  are  the  direct  negation 
of    .ind  a  living  challenge  to.  the  slave-like  state  in  which  they  hold 
their  own  and  all  conquered  people      Second,  we  are  rich  and   we    | 
stand  in  their  way  In  many  fields  In  which  they  wish  to  e;:pa:id  their    j 
bu.«iiiess 

•The  volunteer  system  of  providing  enlisted  perscr.nel  has  ap-  [ 
prarrd  In  the  past  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  peacetime 
Ix-cau^  Its  requirements  have  been  comparatively  small  We  are 
preparing  now  agaln.'^t  the  possibility  of  war  with  some  one  cr  more 
of  the  great  world  powers,  which  will  have  profited  undcubtedly.  by 
all  military  lesisona  to  be  learned  In  1940  In  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  That  calls  for  an  expansion  of  our  training  program  to 
an  extent  never  before  undertaken  In  peacetime  Ui  thLs  country. 

VOLUNTEES    STSTIM    WA-STXTUL 

"In  every  other  war  with  a  foreign  power,  except  the  World  War. 
we  have  depended  upon  the  volunteer  system,  and  it  has  proven 
wa-teful.  cohtly    and  undependable  from  every  standpoint. 

One  of  the  thiOKs  which  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  Is  that  our 
development  of  an  adequate  deft  n.se  pro-am  Is  not  for  Its  own 
sake,  but  to  afford  vis  security  behind  which  we  shall  t)e  free  to 
wiirk  out  our  own  wav  of  life  The  war  which  we  are  a  ;ging  now— 
the  war  we  shall  continue  to  wage  with  or  without  foreign  aggres- 
sion—  is  the  war  to  make  our  form  of  government  work  That 
call*  for  clearer  thinking,  more  discipline,  tougher  fiber,  and  no 
little  sacilflce  on  th**  part  of  our  whole  people  We  must  be  so  strony 
that  no  foreign  power  will  venture  to  take  a  band  In  that  enturely 
private  war  of  ours. 

HITLn  DEALS  ON   OWN  TTllMS 

"No  sane  man  who  lo^)ks  at  the  world  today  can  fall  tc  appreciate 
that  If  we  are  to  survive  we  must  be  sufficiently  .•strong  to  demand 
thoso  things  that  are  e.isential  to  maintain  an  economic  structure 
which  will  make  possible  our  economic  and  political  stability  and 
Indejjendence  Some  of  our  Isolationists  sav  we  must  now  appease 
In  order  to  do  business  with  a  victorious  Hitler  They  ignore,  or  do 
they  not  wish  to  remember  that  Hitler  does  business  entirely  on 
his  own  term.s  with  fH-ople  who  are  not  In  a  position  to  resl.«t  his 
mihUiry  threats  If  we  do  busine«i  with  any  foreign  power  we 
don't  want  to  be  Ln  the  position  of  having  to  trade  at  the  point 
of  a  gun 

"Something  else  that  we  should  not  forget  Is  that  Hitler  has  been 
able  not  only  to  build  up  a  powerful,  highly  etTectlve  war  machine, 
but  that  he  is  also  the  head  of  a  .sect  Not  only  his  own  people,  but 
groups  In  other  iiatlons.  including  our  own.  are  bein^  taken  in  by 
his  fanatical  teachlncs  We  must  be  superior  spiritually  as  well 
as  in  military  power.  In  order  to  defeat  such  an  enemv. 

■'Colonel  Lindbergh's  admiration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  German 
war  machine  U  understandable.  That  his  admiration  should  net 
be  tempered  by  Its  use  to  machine-gun  and  crush  with  tanks  flee- 
ing women  and  children  Is  not  understandable 

"If  we  are  realistic,  there  must  be  some  question  in  our  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  foreign  governments  are  now  at  war 
with  us — surely  many  of  their  acts  are  acts  of  war  by  the  old 
standards.  We  must  prepare  quickly  and  adequately  to  face  the 
world  alone 

"While  there  is  a  chance  that  we  may  not  have  to  meet  total  war. 
that  chance  Is  greatly  Improved  If  we  are  prepared  to  meet  It  I 
would  not  l>e  surprised  If  when  finally  enacted  by  Congress,  as  I 
confidently  believe  It  will  be.  the  Compulsory  Training  Act  will 
place  a  comparatively  small  limit  on  the  quotas  that  are  called 
into  service  during  the  next  12  months,  but  It  will  afford  a  basis  of 
large,  rapid  military  expansion  at  the  will  of  Congress. 

BBOaCAWTZZ   MATIOMAL  VSn 

"Preparation  for  total  modem  war  means  the  reorganization  of 
our  whole  national  life.  It  requires  25  men  In  the  Army  and  In 
civil  life  to  maintain  1  man  in  the  line  in  time  of  war 

"The  greatest  value  at  this  time  of  an  adequate  Compulsory 
Service  Act  Is  that  it  will  make  millions  of  men  available  for  mili- 
tary service;  they  wtU  be  registered  and  classified  so  that  a  de- 
pendable military  program  can  be  planned 

•During  the  World  War.  the  selective-service  draft,  which  U  the 
wartime  complement  of  comptilaory  military  training  In  peacetime, 
or  semlpeacetlme,  proved  to  bo  economical  in  time,  men,  and 
money.  It  is  aclentlflc.  dependable,  fair,  and  democratic  The 
modem  army  U  highly  technical.  If  you  need  a  group  of  radio 
experts,  you  lose  valuable  time  if  you  have  to  try  to  make  them  out 
of  a  group  of  raw  youths.  Registration  and  claaalflcatlon  will  make 
It  poaalltle  to  find  the  right  man  for  the  right  Job.  Compulsory 
military  service  Is  fair  because  It  takes  men  uniformly  In  propor- 
tion to  population  aiKl  makes  every  proper  and  reasonable  exemp- 
tion for  prior  family  and  Government  needs.  That  Is  Intelligent, 
for  It  reduce*  economtc  and  social  dislocation  to  a  minimum. 

"Certain  political  leaden  have  said  It  Is  undemocratic  I  think 
it  la  more  Ctemoeratlc.  for  an  impartial,  deliberate,  scientific,  fairly 
administered  system  to  select  men  to  receive  training  in  the  Army, 
than  to  high-pressure  them  into  a  state  of  temporary  excitement 


by  the  use  of  bands  and  rallies  under  which  they  enlist.  1  also 
think  whether  cr  not  government  action  is  democratic  depends  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  m  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  the  people — 
l.s  determined  bv  representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  people  and 
can  m  this  same  manner  be  undone  if  it  does  not  work.  We  can 
compel  school  children  to  go  to  school,  but  we  cannot  compel  men 
to  learn  to  defend  themselves  and  their  country.  It  doesn't  make 
sense 

"Recently  publicity  was  given  to  the  fact  that  all  the  eligible  boys 
m  one  community  in  Tennessee  had  enlisted  except  one.  That 
probably  is  good  for  the  t>oys  on  account  of  the  training  they  will 
receive,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  a  more  even  distribution  of 
enlistments  throughout  the  country  would  be  better  for  the  Nation. 

TEN^rxSSEE    LOTAL 

"On  August  10  a  V.'a.'^hingron  news  Item  stated  that  the  flrst 
11  States  In  the  number  of  men  enlisted  during  the  flrst  6  months 
of  1940  were  Tennessee.  Texas.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  California,  and  Vir- 
ginia Virginia  ranks  eleventh  with  2.169  No  New  England  State 
had  as  many  as  2  000  It  Is  quite  apparent  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  S  juthern  States,  .although  averaging  much  smaller  population^, 
are  producing  a  relatively  larger  number  of  recruits  to  the  Army 
than  many  thickly  populated  Northern  States  in  which  there  are 
large  groups  of  citizens  of  foreign  origin  This  speaks  well  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  7  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  but  does  it 
make  our  Army  as  representative  as  it  should  be.  or  bear  equitably 
on  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  would  t)e  adjusted  by  compul^ory 
military  training. 

"The  important  thing  for  each  father  and  mother  to  remember 
is  that  not  only  does  training  make  a  better  and  more  effective 
army,  but  it  makes  one  in  which  their  sons  In  every  respect  have 
a  better  chance  We  know  from  past  experience  that  if  certain 
things  come  to  pass  and  the  security  of  our  Nation  Is  in  danger, 
we  win  go  to  war  When  we  do.  your  son  or  grandson  or  nelglilKir's 
son  will  go  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  went  before.  If  your 
boy  is  handling  a  machine  gun  In  the  turret  of  a  tank  or  in  the 
tall  of  a  bomber  you  will  want  his  pilot  to  be  all  that  good  training 
can  uive  him.  If  he  is  In  the  Infantry  and  the  Artillery  Is  laying 
dcwn  a  supporting  barrage,  you  will  want  those  artillerymen  as 
well  as  his  comrades  to  know  their  stuff  You  will  want  his 
officers  to  be  a.s  expert  a-s  possible  In  how  to  supply,  march,  and 
fight  with  every  form  of  modern  war  machinery 

"When  a  mechanized  division  moves  60  miles  a  day  in  1940.  v^here 
an  infantry  division  moved  only  12  miles  in  1918  the  entire  Army, 
Includ.n?  the  W.ir  Department,  not  merely  the  units  of  that  mech- 
anized division,  must  be  synchronized  to  that  speed 

"Training,  intensive  tralntnp.  Is  now  neces.'^ary  to  bring  an  entire 
army  to  that  point  Remember  the  Germans  had  in  France,  not 
only  tanks,  planes    machine  guns,  but  also  supertralned  manpower. 

APPrASESS  WOBTHUISS 

"If  through  complacency  and  consequent  lack  of  preparation  we 
should  ever  have  an  American  K'.anders  or  Dunkirk,  the  appeasers. 
the  isolationists,  and  the  political  opportunists  will  be  if  no  more 
avail  than  were  those  discredited  leaders  in  Eiigland  who  waited  too 
long  to  prepare  for  war 

'Finally,  I  would  say  that  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  men.  women. 
and  youth  of  tins  country  to  study  and  be  alert  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  problems  with  which  this  Nation  is  today  confronted  We 
cannot  expect  cur  statesmen  to  be  In  their  action  many  steps  ahead 
of  the  thinking  of  a  substantial  majority  of  our  people. 

"France  was  lest  and  Great  Britain  is  in  deadly  peril  not  because 
all  of  their  political  leaders  dlci  not  foresee  the  danger  (seme  of  them 
did  foresee  it  and  gave  warning),  but  because  the  wishful  thinking 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  made  them  unrealistic  and  deaf  to  their 
warnings. 

"Tell  your  Senators  and  your  Representatives  In  Congress  how  you 
feel  about  compulsory  military  training — that  Is  only  t)elng  fair  to 
them." 


Answering  Mr.  Frothingham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 


LETTER   FROM   EDWARD  E    CLARK 


Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
!   marks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written  by 
Edward  E.  Clark  answering  Mr.  Frothingham "s  attack  on  the 
I  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
I  aNSWxanfG  ica    raomiifCHAM 

At  the  June  19.  1040.  anntial  dinner  of  the  Harvard  class  of  "94. 
Francis    E.    Frothingham    delivered    a    talk    or    speech    which    was 
I   somewhat  unusual  for  such  gatherings. 
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Starting  with  the  assertion  that  he  wanted  "to  speak  about 
the  dangers  that  confront  our  United  States  as  I  see  them."  he 
devoted  some  flve-sixihs  of  his  time  to  the  situation  abroad  and 
the  threat  to  this  country  which  must  necessarily  follow,  empha- 
sizing the  perils  of  totalitarianism  which  exLst  both  to  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  then  climaxed  the  speech  with  as  bitter  an  attack 
up>on  the  prest  nl  .'\dmlnistraticn  and  the  New  Deal  as  the  writer 
has  ever  heard  Later,  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  the  address 
was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  class;  and  us 
this  numbers  more  than  260.  that  means  pretty  wide  circulation — 
for  who  can  tell  how  many  beyond  the  recipients  were  able  to 
read   It? 

Most  social  organizations  forbid  political  discussions  at  their 
gatherings  Whether  this  custom  Is  a  salutary  and  proper  one 
need  not  be  argued  For  at  least  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that 
common  fairness  demands  that  if  one  member  of  a  nreetlng  of 
mdUlduals.  coming  together  for  social  purposes  alone,  takes  It 
upon  himself  to  launch  into  a  partisan  or  political  speech,  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  someone  not  in  accord  with  the  speaker 
to  present  a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture  There  was  no 
such  opportunity  on  that  occasion  as  the  speech  was  the  last 
of  the  evening.  I.  for  one.  should  not  want  to  have  it  thought 
that  approval  of  the  tone,  the  substance,  or  the  implications  of 
the  speech  was  unanimous:  so  I  am  imdertaking  a  brief  answer, 
at    the   earliest    possible   moment.  . 

Here,  perhaps,  the  writer  ought  to  inject  a  personal  not*'  by 
stating  that  he  is,  and  for  many  years  has  b'H:n,  a  registered 
Republican,  and  has  served  In  many  party  organizations  and  com- 
mittees. Including  10  years'  service  on  the  Republican  State  com- 
mittee of  Ma.'^siichu.setts — facts  which  may  warrant  the  suggestion 
that  what  he  may  have  to  say  has  no  foundation  of  narrow 
partisanship  such  as  might  be  true  in  the  case  of  one  in  the 
position  cf  a  political  opponent 

What  Frothingham  stated,  after  leaving  the  subject  of  world 
conditions  in  general,  evidently  as  a  part  of  "the  dangers  that  con- 
front our  United  Slates."  to  which  he  had  referred,  began  a.'*  follows; 
"And  what  do  we  find  In  this  country?  A  New  Deal  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  more  abundant  life,  has  at  a  reckkss  rate  been 
exhausting  the  credit  cf  this  country,  has  demoralized  and  intimi- 
dated business,  has  arraigned  class  against  class,  has  taught  ease 
and  slothfulness  so  that  Government  Is  looked  to  for  universal 
support,  and  has  shockingly  degraded  the  morality  of  a  great  people 
Our  Government  has  broken  all  Its  promises  and  does  not  know  the 
truth'  and  more  following— all  as  general  and  none  with  more 
specification  or  reference  to  evidence  than  that  whic'.i  is  quoted. 
Strong  language.  Indeed!  "Shockingly  degraded  the  morality  of 
a  great  people'  would  stand  in  a  class  by  itself  were  it  not  followed 
by  the  statements  that  our  Government  has  broken  all  its  prom- 
ises "  and    "do^s  not  know  the  truth." 

Such  extravagance  cf  statem.ent,  such  bitterness  of  spirit,  one 
might  think  must  have  their  root  in  some  awtul  situation,  some 
great  injustice  bringing,  at  the  very  least,  untold  misery  upon  him 
who  utters  the  words  No  such  situation,  no  such  injustice  ap- 
pear but  it  does  appear  that  Frothingham  is  a  recent  president  of 
the  investment  Bnnkers'  Association  of  America;  and  it  also  ap- 
pears that  this  organization  has  been  put  Into  politics,  that  is  to 
say  so  far  as  its  leaders  can  do  so.  All  of  which  brings  me  to  the 
main  sublect  and  purpose  of  this  reply. 

For  those  of  us  who  lived  during  the  period  between  1920  and 
1930  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  newest  voters  of  1940  were 
but  infants  sr.d  children  In  those  years,  that  even  many  of  those 
about  to  vote  at  their  second  and  third  Presidential  elections  were 
then  generallv  of  too  tender  vears  to  understand  about  and  be 
interested  in  affairs  cf  public  Importance:  and  that  there  are  some 
Other  hundreds  cf  thousands  whose  Interest  was  casual  or  w_ho 
have  forgotten  out-standlng  features  of  that  eventful  period.  For 
that  matter  even  those  of  us  who  lived  throurh  that  time  might 
find  a  little  memory-JogginK  useful,  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
thlnes  that  happened,  and  the  results  that  followed. 

Who  was  it  who  described  It  as  "the  lush  years  of  the  twenties." 
or  words  to  that  effect?  "Lush"  years  they  were;  when  a  situa- 
tion cf  real  and  growing  prosperity  was  foon  succeeded  by  one  of 
lareelv  artificial  prosperity,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  one  of  over- 
capitalization, speculation,  and  rampant  securities  deallns;.  some 
honest  but  injudicious,  and  some  either  Just  above  or  below  the 
line  which  defines  th'every  but  all  of  a  magnitude  and  complexity 
never  previous! v  approached  In  this  world  of  ours. 

Among  the  f.gencies  which  took  a  part  and  whose  sponsors  bene- 
fited by  that  financial  spree  was  the  "investment  company''  or 
"investment  trust  '  In  former  vears  confined  to  rather  modest 
propcrtlons  and  simple  alms,  these  Institutions  were  then  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  not  only  to  expand  and  to  collect, 
from  investors  and  from  those  who  fancied  they  were  Investing, 
amounts  of  capital  the  magnitude  of  which  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  of  but  to  perform  feats  of  financial  Jugglery  which  would 
have  utterly  bewildered  the  promoters  and  financiers  of  former 
years 

Many  of  these  concerns  were  and  continue  to  be  soundly  organ- 
ized and  ably  and  properlv  conducted:  but  many  others  were  far 
from  being  in  that  cla.^  Let  us  consider,  although  it  may  be  only 
briefly  and  partially.  In  a  statement  of  this  character,  a  few  of  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  latter— yes:  and  perhaps  even  a  few  of  the 
slips  and  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  managers  of  those  which 
were  not  strictly  In  that  clafs  For  there  are  very  potent  reasons 
why  they  should  not  be  forgotten. 


First,  however,  let  us  look  at  the  magnitude  to  which  these  Insti- 
tutions, good,  bad,  and  Indifferent,  grew  in  the  orgy  of  spending. 
Investing,  and  speculating.  In  those  "lush  years  of  the  twenties." 
and  for  .'several  years  thereafter  The  governmental  agency  which 
now  has  supervision  of  them — and  about  which  a  word  or  two  will 
be  stated  later— has  ascertained  that,  from  1927  throue-h  1936,  there 
existed  at  one  time  or  another  1.272  Investment  companies  of  all 
tvpes;  and  that  the  number  known  to  be  still  active  at  the  end  of 
1636  had  dwindled,  through  numerous  liquidations  and  reorgani- 
zations, to  only  559  By  the  same  authority  It  appears  that  "the 
total  as.sets  of  Investment  companies  increased  sharply  from  a 
relatively  small  amount  in  1924  to  a  market  v.alue  of  over  $7,000,- 
000.000  as  of  the  year  1929  ';  and  that  during  the  first  3  years  of 
the  depression,  "namely.  1930  through  1932.  these  companies  sus- 
tained a  severe  shrinkat;e  in  assets,  the  market  value  thereof  being 
approximately  $2  800  000.000  as  of  the  year  end   1932" 

By  the  same  authority  it  is  estimated  that,  as  of  the  end  of 
1935.  there  were  Lpproximately  2.100.000  securities  holders  of  all 
types  of  investment  companies;  and  that  in  the  two  following 
years,  .sales  of  such  securities  reached  about  $2,500,000,000.  or 
about  one-sixth  of  all  corporate  issues  sold  during  that  time. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  try  to  indicate  how  many  of  the  pro- 
moters and  managers  In  that  tremendous  enterprise  were  good 
and  how  many  were  bad  and  how  many  were  a  little  of  each.  But 
one  thing  Is  quite  certain.  That  is  that  there  were  a  very  plenty 
who  were  dishonest  or  overreaching  and  that  the  public  was 
mulcted  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  them  and  should 
be  protected  against  any  repetition  of  the  experience. 

No  attempt  can  bo  made  in  a  brief  statement  to  classify  the 
defects  and  to  set  out  completely  the  faults  of  a  sysu-m  which 
made  such  events  possible  They  ran  somewhat  further  than 
from  alpha  to  omega — fcr  the  real  artists  in  the  business  began 
to  proht.  in  some  instances  even  before  the  corporation  which 
was  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  collection  of  the  funds  of  the  in- 
vesting public  was  formed;  and  in  other  cases,  even  after  bank- 
ruptcy and  reorganization  proceedings,  some  cf  them  (and  this 
includes  not  a  few  whose  position  has  been  very  hi^'h  in  the 
financial  wcrld )  added  to  the  profit  they  had  made  by  the 
original  sale  of  their  securities  by  the  repurchase  of  them, 
at  a  fraction  of  cost  and  at  less  than  asset  value,  from  the  orig- 
inal investor  at  his  our  of  need.  Reference  to  a  few  instances, 
however,  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  purjjose  of  shedding  real  light 
on  the  situation 

Some  of  the  investment  trusU  and  companies,  brought  Into 
being  by  capable  and  con.scientious  men.  operated  at  first  largely 
or  entirely  with  the  funds  and  at  tlie  risk  cnly  of  the  promoters 
themselves,  but  others  were  started  with  the  proverbial  'shoe 
string  '  and  were  managed  with  risk  only  to  the  investors  who 
had  contributed  savings;  and  there  was  only  one  certainly  about 
these — that  their  promoters  would  assure  a  handsome  profit  to 
themselves  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  some  investment  bankers,  securities  dis- 
tributors, brokers,  and  others  linked  with  investment  matters  should 
drift  into  the  business;  but  others  soon  perceived  the  possibilities 
of  profit;  and.  according  to  tho  authority  already  referred  to,  "sales- 
men of  socuritie-s  and  merch.^nd.se.  market  traders,  commercial 
bankers,  utility  financiers,  financial  promoters,  industrlalisis  pro- 
les.sors.  economists,  lawyers,  accountanu,  and  per.>-ons  engaged  pri- 
marily in  numerous  other  industries  or  professions  sponsored  invest- 
ment companies  and  actively  promoted  public  interest  In  thf»se 
crganlzaticns  by  the  u-se  of  general  publicity,  elaborate  advertising, 
tnd  a  variety  of  other  means  ' 

Do  you  recall  the  case  of  the  United  Founders  group  of  Investment 
tiust«?  Tins  was  staited  in  1922  with  a  cash  investment  of  only 
$500  Seven  years  later  it  had  publicly  contributed  capital  of  mere 
than  $500,000,000.  of  which  the  investors  subsequently  lest  $370,- 
000  000  or  more;  but  Its  promoters  and  managers  did  not  permit  the 
conditions  which  brought  this  about  to  Interfere  with  their  plans; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  one  of  them  alone  amasstd  profits  of  over 
$30,000,000  while  these  things  were  going  on  Do  you  icmember  the 
fiscal  management  group  which  devised  a  plan  for  obtaming  control 
of  various  Investment  companies  without  the  expenditure  of  any  of 
their  own  funds— how  thev  contracted  to  buy  controlling  blocks  of 
stock,  paying  for  them  with  funds  borrowed  upon  the  pcrlfoiio  se- 
curities of  the  very  investment  companies  to  be  acquired — and  how 
tl  ey  pursued  this  course  of  organiz.ng  by  borrowing  upon  securities 
not'  then  owned  by  them,  assuming  control,  liquidating  and  trans- 
ferring, taking  In  connection  with  these  transactions  sub-stantlal 
commissions  and  profits  until  the  units  which  had  been  used  In 
ctnnectlon  with  the  plan  became  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and 
reorganization  proceedings  or  were  taken  In  charge  by  State  author- 
ties'' 

Have  you  forgotten  the  case  of  General  Investment  Corporation? 
The  manipulations  of  the  managers  of  this  concern  were  Indeed  a 
work  of  art.  The  Initial  public  distribution  of  stock  was  started 
Ju.st  before  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  when  stock  selling  was 
easy  and  much  of  that  stock  was  ?old  even  btfore  it  was  issued. 
To  describe  the  Intricacies  of  the  building  up  of  this  stock -.•filing 
scheme  would  be  a  long,  long  story:  but  even  In  the  comparatively 
early  days  of  the  process  the  sponsors  were  able  to  realize  a  profit 
cf  $4  000  000  on  deliveries  of  stock.  In  addition  to  $600,000  as  a  com- 
mission for  sales  Eventually  the  corporation  raised  an  aggregate 
of  approximately  $78,634,000  by  the  issuance  and  resale  of  Its 
securities  several  years  later  when  control  was  transfered  to  a  new 
managim'ent.  It  had  sustained  a  loss  in  operations  of  approximately 
$70,604,000,  or  nearly  90  percent  of  its  paid-up  capital. 
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Th*"  refprenee  to  comml»s»on»  suggests  the  ne«l  of  »  word  or  two 

Bb^t  the  manner  tn  which  P^o^^"^"^ ,P^^''^,tJ'"^\i^  ^l 
other  n\M.  One  of  the  earlier  companies,  orpintoed  In  1924  took 
•25  000%  from  the  public  In  return  for  2*0^000  shares  rfflrrt 
DTvferrf^  stork  and  360.000  shares  of  common  stock.  The  sponsors 
STninbut^^bout  one-mth  as  much,  or  tS  lOO.OOO.  receiving  there- 
icr  50.000  share,  of  «K:ond  preferred  stocr^but  three  tlmM  "  «»^^h 
,or  750.000)  shares  of  common  stock.  The  underwriting  conimls-  , 
Blons  amounted  to  »1. 000  000,  but  whether  this  went  to  the  pro-  i 
moleni  or  to  others  I  do  not  know  Whoever  received  It.  the 
spon.sors  treated  them.'lve.  very  well.  For  those  were  the  da>-s  of 
rtsing  market*:  and  4  years  later  the  "market  value  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  sponsors,  who  still  retained  three-fourths  of  the 
company's  voting  power,  showed  a  gain  of  450  percent.  whUe  the 
public,    who  contributed   5   times   as  much   capital,   proflted   only 

abrut  28  percent.  ^        .   ^.      j_»„ii„  <,*    '■ 

Would  that  there  were  space  and  time  to  set  out  the  deta.  s  of 
various  other  beautiful  Instances  of  this  class.  In  one  part.cxUar 
the  case  last  cited  Is  modest.  For  sponsors  and  promoters  of  this 
tvpe  were  generally  not  content  to  take  the  voting  control  of  a 
company  for  a  relatively  small  figure  and  to  wait  for  accretions  In 
market  value  In  order  to  realize  their  profits.  Very  generally  they 
want.'d  and  took  them  at  once  and  In  cash.  If  not  from  that  con- 
tributed by  the  public  then  by  more  devious  and  ingenious  means  . 
such  as  market   manipulation  , 

Market   manipulations.     What   a   field   that   presents      Ptor   this 
process  was  not  confined  to  shady  promoters  looking  for  an  Imme-    , 
dlat.>  and  Inordinate  profit   from  their  operations.     There  Is  most 
excellent  evidence  that  It  was  widely  engaged  In  by  others,  not  of 
that  type,  and  to  an  extent  which  wlU  make  very  fine  reading  when    ^ 
the  whole  story  Is  told  ^        _.  . 

One  of  the  plesMnt  pracUces  engSKed  In  during  those  days— prob- 
ably not  generally,  but  sufficiently  often  to  require  notice  In  pass- 
ing  was  that  of  those  organzatlons  which  not  only  managed  their 

affairs  but  made  themselves,  or  their  associates  or  affiliates,  the 
t>*nk  of  deposit  of  the  fuiiBs  of  the  public  which  they  were  han- 
dllnR  To  cite  one  instance,  disclosed  by  the  investigations  of  the 
authority  already  referred  to.  let  us  look  at  the  activities  of  Sea- 
board Utility  Shares  Corporation,  sponsored  In  1929  by  C  P  Parker 
A  Co..  Inc..  "an  Investment-banking  firm  of  Boston  By  June  1934 
this  corporation  had  deposited  with  this  sponsor  the  sum  of  $1.- 
957.417.  consisting  of  cash  deposits  In  a  checking  account  aggre- 
gating $622  491.  and  the  balance  In  "certificates  of  deposits"  issued 
by  the  sporisor  and  funds  reserved  for  the  payments  for  securities 
under  order. 

This  firm  was  sponfor  of  two  other  investment  companies:  and. 
at  the  tune,  the  "deposits"  of  all  three  companies  totaled  •3.139.- 
008  of  which  nearlv  •2.000.000  was  tn  cash  deposits  In  checking  ac- 
counts Svich  practice  Is  bad  enough  on  general  principles:  but 
at  that  Ume  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  compelling  the  separation  of 
private  and  commercial  banking  from  Investment  banking  was 
going  into  effect;  so  the  Instance  serves,  at  once,  as  an  example  of 
the  practice  and  as  an  Illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  law. 
Needless  to  say  little  of  those  "deposits'  was  salvaged  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  investment  companies. 

Doubtless  the  respectable  investment  bankers — and  that  means  a 
very,  very  large  proportion — deplore  these  things  as  much  as  any- 
one else.  Of  course,  they  do  But  the  attitude  and  activities  of  a 
few  of  them  seem  to  Indicate  that  they  would  like  to  have  them 
forgotten  With  that  I  cannot  agree  at  all.  I  believe  they  ought  to 
be  remembered 

The  activities  of  the  company  last  named  and  some  of  its  afllllates 
present  very  One  specimens  of  two  courses  of  conduct,  quite  com- 
monly pursued  by  eager  promoters  with  a  specific  end  In  view  and 
not  confined  to  those  Interested  In  investment  companies  One  was 
the  possession  of  a  "straw"  directorate— st  indispensable  to  pro- 
moters who  want  to  do  their  own  manipulating,  without  Interfer- 
ence from  any  quarter  The  S«alK»ard  Utilities  had  45  directors 
of  whom  17  were  employees  or  officers  of  the  sponsor  and  28  were 
dealers  In  and  distributors  of  securities  One  would  think  that 
such  a  showing  would  make  any  promoter  confident  that  his  plans 
wovild  not  go  astray:  but  apparently  It  was  not  sufficient  for  It 
appears  that  the  company  fell  Into  the  habit  of  giving  belated 
notices  of  directors"  meetings:  and  that  at  least  one  conscientious 
director  voiced  his  objections  because  he  was  not  fble  to  attend 
to  his  duties:  but  the  records  do  not  show  clearly  whether  the 
protests  brotight  about  any  improvement  or  not. 

The  other  Is  the  habit,  upon  the  part  of  dishonest  management, 
of  employing  auditors  who  wUl  do  their  bidding  and  engage  in 
all  sorts  of  Improper  practices  from  padding  asst^ts  and  concealing 
liabilities  to  submitting  two  reports — one  for  the  use  of  the  naan- 
agement  and  the  other  for  the  stockholdexs  and  the  public.  This 
did  not  originate  with  Investment  companies,  but  some  of  them 
were  quite  ready  to  follow  It.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  concerns 
Jtist  referred  to,  the  examlnaUon  of  the  accountant  Is  illuminat- 
ing.    It  rtins  as  follows: 

"Q  As  a  matter  of  fact,  throtigh  the  annual  reports  they— 
the  stockholders— believed  that  •14.000.000  at  cost  of  portfolio 
securities  was  held  by  the  trust  and  that  certain  of  these  porUollo 
securities  were  pledged  as  collateral  not  only  for  loans,  but  also 
leaerved  for  the  purchase  of  other  securities;  l&nt  that  ao? 
"A.  Tbat  U  right. 


"Q.  In  other  words.  It  was  doubly  misleading;  isnt  that  sot 
"A  It  seems  so  from  these  reports  " 

My  time  is  expiring;   so  I  cannot  go  Into  the  detaU  of  varlor-s 
other  matters  which  ought  to  be  set  out.     They  run  from  such 
practices  as  manipulation  and  the  artificial  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of   markets   for   securities,    and   the   unloading   of   securities 
of  ntUe  or  no  value,  by  promoters  or  managers,  upon   their  com- 
pany—Witness   the    case    of    Iroquois    Share    Corporation,    whose 
sponsors  sold  to  the  company  for  $313,616  an  unfinished  and  al- 
most  unrented  office  building,  subsequently   taken  by   the  mort- 
gagees so  that  the  ••Investment"  was  a  total  loss— to  various  other 
dealings  which    transgress   violently   upon   the   principles  of   ethics 
and   honesty  which  cupht  to   regulate   the   conduct   of   these   who 
sUnd  m  fiduciary-  relations.     What  a  book  could  be  written  upon 
this  score.    But  it  will  have  to  be  reserved  for  some  other  occa.<=ion. 
Judging   only    from   the   fact    that    the    men    In    the    Investment 
business  whom  I  happen  to  know  are  of  the   finest  characters   in 
the  community,  it   Is  my  belief  that   the  members  of  the   Invest- 
ment   Bankers    Association    of    America— having    I    understand,    a 
memt)ershlp    of    about    740— are   all.   or    nearly    all.    good,    upright 
citizens.     That    t>elng    so.    they    would    neither    take    part    In    nor 
condone  practices  such  as  I  have  attempted  briefiy  and  partially 
to  de.«^ribe.     But  I  Ijelieve  that  those  who  now  lead  and  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  are  strangely  misguided  and  fright- 
fully short-sighted 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  remember  correctly,  members  of  this 
and  other  banking  organizations  were  among  the  first  who  per- 
ceived the  perils  of  the  mad  development  of  investment  trusts 
and  companies  and.  as  long  as  12  years  ago.  and  even  longer,  pointed 
out  the  need  of  regulatory  legislation.  Observation,  however,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  present-day  leaders  have  slipped  far  away 
from  the  attitude  of  those  of  former  times 

My  observation,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  of  one  who  looks  on 
from  the  side  lines;  but  it  tells  me.  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  agitation  now  fathered  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  alxiut  to  be  referred  to  more  particularly  is  not  more  than 
7  or  8  months  old — and  that  it  l)ecame  articulate  about  the  time  that 
people  tjegan  to  realize  that  Novemljer  1940  wos  to  bring  the  election 
of  a  President  and  a  Congress.  If  I  recall  correctly,  there  were  a 
few  mutterlngs  late  in  1939.  but  the  movement  did  not  start  in 
earnest  until  early  1940 

It  centered  about  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  laws  which  brought  that  l>ody  Into  existence  and  those  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  Issue  and  disposition  of  securities 
and  allied  matters — including  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  and  the  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  investment  trusts  and  investment  companies, 
now  before  Congress  for  consideration. 

In  January  and  February  of  1940  the  mutterlngs  of  late  1939 
became  steadily  more  frequent,  more  voluble,  and  more  bitter; 
and  on  March  18  or  19.  Mr.  E.  F  Connely.  president  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers"  Association  made  his  open  declaration  of  war  To 
an  outsider  It  would,  considering  the  occasion  which  gave  it  rise. 
seem  like  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  peculiar  move  Considerable 
controversy  had  arisen  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
arms-length  bargaining  rule  relative  to  the  sale  of  securities; 
and  the  Commission  or  Its  agent  invited  suggestions  from  the  asso- 
;  elation  and  others  interested  as  to  how  It  might  best  be  applied. 
Mr.  Connely's  reply  apparently  was  a  virtual  demand  upon  the 
Commission  that  it  ""immediately  recommend  to  Congress  that  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Commission  be  reviewed  and  amended" 
Shortly  thereafter  lie  Is  quoted  as  saying:  "We  gave  them  (the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlssiont  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
us,  which  they   declined." 

A  trifle  arrogant?  Well.  If  a  court  before  which  I  were  practicing 
should  suggest  a  conference  relative  to  a  pending  matter  and  I 
should  refuse  it  and  petition  the  legislature  to  alxjlish  tlie  court. 
It  would  be  so 

Since  that  time,  it  appears.  Mr  Connely  and  his  associates  have 
been  touring  widely  and  talking  loudly,  in  what  has  been  termed 
a  drive  for  amendments  to  the  securities  laws  Possibly  so;  but. 
Judging  from  some  of  the  activities  I  have  noticed  and  the  things 
I  have  heard  said,  it  wotild  appear  that  It  has  developed  Into  a 
drive  of  a  strictly  political  nattire. 

The  character  of  the  movement  and  Its  objects  are  made  evident 
from  many  occurrences.  One  somewhat  amusing  incident  hap- 
pened only  2  weelts  ago.  when  E  L  Shea,  who  strangely  enough, 
Is  also  Interested  in  securities,  being  president  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Co  .  suggested  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  that 
It  revise  Its  procedure:  in  effect,  he  stated  the  belief  that  the  Com- 
mission ought  not  to  make  private  investigation  of  questionable 
practices  coming  to  Its  notice,  but  should  conduct  public  hearings 
thereon.  This  suggestion  Is  quite  as  Intelligent  as  wnuld  be  the 
enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  district  attorneys  to  send  out  In- 
vestigators and  to  question  pro.spective  witnesses,  but  obliging 
them  to  bring  suspected  wTongdoers  into  court  at  once  for  public 
examination.  It  Is  u.seful.  however,  as  showing  the  trend  of  mind 
and  Intention  of  some  of  those  who.  forgetful  of  the  past,  would 
like  to  make  radical  changes  in  existing  securities  laws:  far  be  It 
Iiom  me   to   say   that   they   would   liJte   to  wipe    these   laws  off 
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the  books  But  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  some  would  be 
pleased  to  extract  their  teeth,  remove  the  he"art.  and  take  out  the 
bowels. 

One  immediate  objective  of  this  war  party  fieems  to  be  an  assault 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Here  Is  an  admin- 
istrative body,  created  so  few  years  ago  that  much  of  Its  effort  must 
necessarily  still  be  of  a  pioneering  character.  It  is  clothed  with 
authority  to  Interpret  and  administer  a  very  substantial  mass  of  law. 
generally  yet  to  be  passed  upon  by  any  court.  The  magnitude  and 
Importance  of  its  ta.sk  ought  to  be  apparent  to  any  person  The 
scope  of  Its  work  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  governmental  agency 
and  its  Importance  might  p>erhap)s  exceed  that  of  any  other  If  It  were 
not  for  current  international  conditions  and  matters  of  defen.se. 
The  investigations  it  has  conducted  and  the  disclosures  it  hat.  made 
have  added  the  most  Important  volumes  ever  written  to  American 
financial  history  Its  readiness  to  seek  the  views  and  to  confer  with 
those  interested  surpa.sses,  in  this  observer's  experience,  that  of  any 
other  administrative  board,  state  or  national,  although  its  spirit  of 
cocperatlon  has  not  permitted  It  to  adopt  their  views,  if  they  proved 
contrary  to  public  Interest,  which,  unfortunately,  is  the  only  kind  of 
cooperation  that  some  people  care  about.  It  does  seem  as  if.  with 
every  lncrea.se  In  that  body's  efficiency  and  accomplishment,  the 
spleen  and  venom  of  those  attacking  It  rises  more  than  propor- 
tionately. 

My  Interest  In  these  matters  Is  a  long-time  one.  It  started  when 
more  than  30  years  ago  several  investment  companies  came  Into 
New  Bigland.  They  were  simple  and  crude  as  compared  with  the 
companies  of  more  recent  years,  some  of  which  have  been  referred 
to:  but  they  were  about  as  unsound  and  had  somewhat  similar 
methods  of  high-pressure  salesmanship,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
operated  for  a  year  or  two,  they  had  taken  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  unsuspecting  New  Englanders  It  be- 
came my  duty,  with  others,  to  try  and  save  15  or  20  cents  of  the 
dollar  of  investors"  money  when  the  crash  came.  That  experience 
and  others  since  that  time  enabled  me  to  see  and  learn  things 
which  I  have  never  forgotten:  and  which  have  prevented  me  from 
losing  interest  in  the  matter  of  securities,  good  or  bad;  that  Interest 
and  the  consequent  desire  for  bona  fide  protective  laws  and  faith- 
ful administration  of  them  have  never  been  infiuenced  by  any 
political  consideration. 

There  is  not  time  for  me  to  discu.'*  Frothlngham's  all-embracing 
charges,  one  by  one.  much  as  I  should  like  to:  but  this  I  cannot  pass; 
He  says  that  the  "New  Deal  has  arrayed  class  a;^ainst  class.  "  Many 
people  maintain  that  in  a  democracy  there  are  no  claB.'-es;  and  I 
wouldn"t  be  so  unkind  as  to  ask  the  speaker  to  define  his  classes 
and  to  state  who  compose  them.  If  there  Is  any  arraying  of  class 
against  cla.sR  today  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  the  militant  invest- 
ment bankers  are  the  one*  who  are  trying  to  do  it  More  than  4 
months  ago  the  president  of  the  association  announced  that  a  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  "to  inaugurate  a  Nation-wide  program  of 
public  inform.ntion":  it  was  further  designated  as  a  program  ""to 
curb  the  rapidly  expanding  power  of  the  S.  E.  C  "  They  are  travel- 
ing around  the  country  making  speeches;  and  I  am  waiting  to  read 
or  hear  one  which  Is  more  specific,  more  rea.sonable  and  reasoning. 
and  more  unlike  a  mere  partisan  and  political  appeal  to  defeat  the 
present  adminl.stratlon  than  is  Frothlngham's 

They  seem  likely  to  array  class  against  class.  In  one  class  will 
be  such  invef^tment  bankers  as  they  are  able  to  convince  that  they 
are  acting  wisely  and  that  their  course  Is  Justified,  together  with 
the  friends  they  may  enlist  under  that  banner  "Hie  other  class 
win  be  composed  of  several  groups;  one  will  consist  of  a  few  million 
persons  who  have  beautifully  engraved  stock  certificates  at  home, 
with  little  value  except  as  old  paper,  and  who  realize  that  their 
loss  would  have  been  avoided  if  at  the  time  of  purchase  there  had 
been  a  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  laws  which  it 
administers;  another  group  will  consi.st  of  another  few  million  per- 
sons who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have,  at  home  or  in  their  safe- 
deposit  box.  certificates  which  have  real  value,  and  who  appreciate. 
as  the  countrvs  most  con.servative  financial  paper  pointed  out  not 
long  ago.  that  thanks  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion 
and  its  activities  they  now  really  know  something  about  their  stocks 
cr  bonds  and  the  corporations  which  issued  them— which  they  never 
did  in  the  old  days:  a  third  group  will  be  made  up  of  even  more 
millions,  some  having,  some  not  having,  certificates  at  home,  but  all 
knowing,  as  consumers,  that  everyone  who  eats  bread  and  wears 
clothes  and  rides  in  trains  and  automobiles  Is  now  interested  in  the 
matter  of  securities,  because  corporate  development  embraces  tlie 
production  and  dLstrlbution  of  necessities  of  life  and  their  prices 
depend  among  other  things  on  matters  of  corporate  capitalization: 
hence  knowing  also  that  a  useful  and  capable  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  is  required  to  govern  such  things, 
should  continue,  with  effective  laws  for  it  to  enforce. 

The.se  groups  and  others  which  may  be  added  realize  that  It 
required  a  wait  of  more  than  30  years  and  the  coming  of  a 
New  Deal  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  really  protective  securi- 
ties laws  and  the  creation  of  an  efficient  tribunal  to  administer 
them  They  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  those  laws  may 
need  some  correction  and  amendment,  for  they  are  still  compara- 
tively new  statutes.  But  they  are  also  wise  enough  to  know  that 
the  ta.sk  should  be  assigned  to  real  friends — not  turned  over  to  a 
wrecking  crew. 

Edwako  £.  Clark. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  5,  1940. 
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HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  BURDICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in   the   Record.   I   include  the  following   editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

CONSCRIPTION 

The  Free  Press  is  In  favor  of  universal  military  service  through 
selective  draft  if,  as.  and  when  such  conscription  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  defense  of  this  Nation. 

We  feel,  however,  that  it  should  only  be  enacted  when  the 
Issues  are  so  clearly  presented  that  there  is  no  question  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  its  advisability.  Tlie  people  should  not  be 
stampeded  into  such  a  program  by  hysterical  oratory  or  political 
claptrap. 

If  there   is  any  real  danger  they  are  entitled  to  know  about  It. 
They  shcu'.d  be  told  whom  they  are  to  fight,  for  what  purpose 
they  are  to  fight,  and  where. 

TTiey  should   know   the  consequences  of  such   action. 
They    shuuld    know    that    once    in    the    Army,    they    waive    their 
right  to  reason  and  must  obey  orders. 

If  we  are  to  declare  war  against  Germany,  it  should  be  fully 
explained  to  them  why  that  declaration  Is  made. 

We  declared  war  against  Germany  in  1917  because  of  delib- 
erately overt  acts  of  that  nation  against  this  Nation,  a  series  of 
violations  of  otir  neutrality  climaxed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania. 

To  date  the  Nazi  Government  has  carefully  avoided  making  any 
of  those  Hohcuzollern  mistakes,  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  with  the  obvious  studied  purpose  to  keep  us  out  of  it. 
If  it  persists  in  this  technique  we  have  but  one  means  of  getting 
Into  the  European  struggle:  That  Is  by  what  military  authorities 
call  a   ""preventive  war." 

Such  wars  are  fought,  not  because  there  Is  any  Immediate  cause 
for  a  break  between  nations,  but  because  one  feels  that  the  policies 
of  another  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  fundamentally 
hostile  to  its  long-range  interests.  Such  a  war  is  fought  to  stump 
out  a  danger  before  it  is  allowed  to  grow.  Thus  the  Crimean  War 
was  a  preventive  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  When  Russia 
sought  to  reach  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  Great  Britain  felt 
that  her  life  line  to  the  East  was  threatened  and  so  went  to  war. 
In  our  own  case,  any  war  that  we  might  declare  In  the  upholding 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  any  foreign  country  would  be  a 
preventive  war — a  protection  against  a  potential  threat 

In  this  connection,  Walter  Llfpmann,  who  was  very  close  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  gives  a  piece  of  unwritten  history  In  a  recent  article.  He 
declares  that  President  Wilson  reached  his  determination  to  declare 
war  against  the  Kai.'ser  In  the  belief  that  the  United  States  could 
not  afford  to  see  Great  Britain  defeated. 

If  that  was  his  purp<^sc.  as  Mr  Llppmann  contends,  he  did  not  use 
It  as  a  pretext  He  bided  his  time  until,  by  Germany's  overt  acts, 
he  had  some  degree  of  solidarity  of  public  opinion  behind  him  Then 
he  uaed  the  aggressions  as  the  logical  reasons  for  asking  Congress 
to  make  a  declaration. 

The  real  issue — always  avoided — then  Is:  Shall  we  declare  war 
against  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  helping  England  as  a  protective 
measure  for  ourselves — In  the  sincere  belief  that  we  as  a  nation 
cannot  live  in  the  same  world  with  a  triumphant  Nazi  Government? 
That  Is  the  only  question.  It  Is  never  brought  clearly  Into  focvis. 
The  talk  of  measures  "short  of  war"  Is  merely  subterfuge.  It  Is  an 
Inching  process  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  what  some  sincere 
and  patriotic  citizens  believe  is  the  Inevitable  course. 

The  people,  however,  must  understand  that  once  we  have  been 
launched  on  this  program  of  preventive  war,  there  Is  no  turning 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  George  Washington  of  keeping  out  of 
European  entanglements 

We  must  take  our  place  as  a  world  power,  take  a  vital  part  In  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  act  as  a  police  force.  If  needs  be,  to  maintain  Great 
Britain  whenever  she  is  threatened.  This  we  did  in  the  last  war 
and  this  we  are  asked  to  do  again. 

We  will  be  definitely  committed  to  the  business  of  power  politics. 
That  may  be  a  destiny  we  cannot  escape  as  the  greatest  creditor 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  still  be  able  to  keep  aloof  and  look  after 
our  own  peculiar  Interests. 
Time  alone  can  determine  such  a  tremendotis  question. 
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Mfanwhlle  wp  jh-^uld  not  b*  led  blindly  through  deliberately 
excited  emotJons  to  take  a  step  that  will  rorever  change  the  course 
ol  our  livrt  and  our  children!*  lives 

We  have  a  right  to  know  where  we  are  being  led  before  we  start. 

OoiMcrlptlon  fcr  naMonal  defense.   yes5 

Conacrlptton    for    nebulous,    half-articulated    programs    with    no 
c's-rv  it  purpoex?  and  no  ether*  nt  ouUlne  of  principle;   no 
*  The  p-.^pit  h»yt  »  right   lo  know   flrst   In  which  direction  this 
Nit. on  u  headed. 


By  doing  this  you  will  stop  this  firrt  subtle  attack  on  rellplotts 
freedom  the  cornerstone  of  democracy,  and  without  which  no  dem- 
ocratic nation  can  endure  Let  your  Representatives  kno*  that_on 
this  point  vou  stand  with  Washington  and  the  other  patriots  of  .o. 
and  not  with  some  of  the  modern  sages,  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
Nation  no  longer  ha^  any  need  of  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, on  which  the  Icunders  of  the  Nation  relied. 


The  Clergy  and  the  Draft 
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or 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  RKI'RESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19.  1940 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Augrust  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  HERALD-CTTIZEN 


Mr  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Herald-Citizen.  Milwaukt^.  Wis.,  a  Catholic  paper  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  as  follows: 

-  No  American  citizen  should  fall  properly  to  evaluate  some  of 
th*'  proposals  for  national  defense  that  certain  well-meaning  Ind:- 
vuiUiiis  are  spcnsorinR  Such  for  Instance.  1<=  thf  Burke-Wad?;- 
worth  inscription  bill  as  now  drawn,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
undermines  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment- freedom  cf  religion. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  deprive  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  a  right  jf\iaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution  The 
Ctjustitutit  n  in  jtuarunu-einK  this  right,  likewise  necessarily  guar- 
anteed the  mean*  necessary  effectively  to  exercise  this  right,  namrly. 
that  there  be  available  at  all  times  ministers  of  religion  to  care  fcr 
their  spiritual  ne*Kls  rX'prlving  persons  ^)f  the  means  necessary  to 
exercise  a  right  that  Is  theirs  Is  equivalent  to  depriving  them  of 
that  right   since  a  right  without  the  means  to  exercise  it  is  valuele.'?s. 

In  1 91 7  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  this  right 
and  exempted  all  ministers  of  religion  and  divinity  students  from 
military  service  The  present  proposed  law  is  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  dictators  and  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  democratic  nation. 
No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  training  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  but  It  Is  likewise  necessary  to  train  student.^  for  the  ministry 
and  the  priesthood  in  order  that  the  citizen.'!  of  the  Nation  may 
have  ministers  of  religion  available  to  care  for  their  spiritual  needs, 
which  right  the  Constitution  guarantees  them.  The  citizens  in  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  like  all  others,  need  the 
spiritual  care  that  minlstera  of  religion  alone  can  give  them  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  have  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations failed  to  provide  chaplains  for  the  men  in  the  service 
cf  the  Nation  Seeing  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  nowise  changed  In  this  respect,  the  right  that  was  recognized  in 
1917  should  be  recognized  in  1940. 

The  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  also  exempted  all  brothers  who 
had  taken  solemn  vows  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God 
This,  too.  was  In  perfect  accord  wltii  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  founders  of  the  Nation,  as  manifested  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  These  brave,  noble  men.  whose  thoughts  scanned 
the  whole  fabric  of  Gods  creation  in  the  world  In  which  we  dwell, 
studied  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God;  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  to  bear  w  tnesa  to  the  rectitude 
of  their  intentions,  and  proclaimed  their  Arm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence 

To  enact  now  a  law  contrary  to  the  principles  enunciated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  would  be 
to  go  backward:  would  be  a  rettim  to  the  tyranny  of  a  govern- 
ment that  refused  to  recognize  that  "all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rlght.s  "  which  the  fcur.ders  of  the 
Nation  declared  "to  be  self-evident";  would  be  to  jettison  all  for 
which  these  patriots  lived    labored,  and  sacrlfied 

In  order  to  preserve  fcr  himself  and  posterity  the  free  exercise 
cf  the  Inalienable  rights  the  patriots  who  established  the  Nation 
ivcured  for  him,  every  religious  American  shcuid  request  his  Sena- 
Uirs  and  his  Congressmen  Jeulmisly  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  his 
oi)U-*tituents  by  seeing  that  exemption  Is  granted  to  all  ministers  of 
religion,  to  all  student*  fcr  the  ministry  and  the  priesthood,  and 
likewise  to  thoae  others,  who  by  solemn  vows  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  that  God,  to  whfem,  as  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world,  the  lllustJiotw  Father  of  the  Nation  appealed  to  bear 
witness  to  the  "rectitude  of  their  intention,"  and  "on  the  protection 
cf  ■  whose  ProTtdence  they  proclaUned  their  "reliance  "  That  po<!- 
terity  might  never  forget  all  thi.s  they  caused  to  be  impre&*e<i  on 
the  currency  ol  the  land  "In  God  we  trust." 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    SECOND    OREGON    REUNION    ASSOCI.^TION 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mi".  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  some  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Second 
Ore«cn  Reunion  Association.  Sunday.  August  11.  1940.  The 
resolutions  follow: 

RESOLtTTON    NO     1 

Whereas  laws  which  wlU  provide  fcr  the  conscription  of  a!l  wealth. 
lalxT  and  property  with  proper  compensation,  as  well  as  the  young 
manpower  of  the  Nation,  for  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the 
Urited  States  of  America  in  time  of  war  would  be  eminently  Just 
and  fnir  and  would  result  In  causing  all  our  citizens  serving  our 
country  in  time  of  wnr  on  a  basis  cf  fa'rness  and  equality  would 
prevent  profiteering,  and  would  make  it  Impossible  for  a  part  of  our 
people  to  remain  at  home  in  safety  while  the  young  men  of  the 
Nation  are  compelled  to  undergo  the  dangers  of  battle  the  hard- 
ships  of    the    march    and    the   trenches   for   the   small    pay    of    tne 

soldier,  and  ^         ^   ».      .v,     cs^ „^ 

Whereas  these  proposed  laws  have  Yx-en  endor^scd  by  the  Second 
Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  Reunion  Association  at  their  annual 
reunions  contlnucuslv  since  1925:   and 

Whereas  such  laws  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  enable  It  to  pro.<:ecute  the  war  with  a  greatly  increased  measure 
of  offlclency  and  would  place  behind  the  Government  the  unanimous 
moral  force  of  a  nation  determined  to  make  right  prevail  by  force 

of  arms:  and  ^  w,     .  ^ 

Whereas  laws  are  now  before  Congress  and  will  probably  be  pa.ssed 
providing  for  a  limited  conscription  of  young  men  for  the  Army  with 
a  degree  of  selective  service:  and 

Whereas  these  laws  seem  necessary  for  the  present  emergency  and 
we  urce  the  adoption  of  .some  form  of  selective  con.scription  now 
and  without  delay,  yet  we  realize  that  such  laws  are  only  temporary 
measures  and  do  not  reach  the  heart  ol  the  need  for  universal 
conscription  in  time  cf  war    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.   That    the   Second  Oregon  Volunteer   Infan'ry    Reunion 
1    Association    this    11th    day    of    August     1940    strongly    reaffirm    our 
endorsement  of  the   true  spirit  of  these  resolutions  and   urge  upon 
our  National  Congress  and  the  President  of  the   United   States  to 
enact  and  approve  a  fair  and  equitable  universal  conscripilcn  law  to 
j    go  into  effect  upon  the  declaration  of  war  which  will  draft  all  man- 
power, wealth,  and  labor  without  any  reservations  whatsoever  as  to 
race,  color,  occupation,  wealth,  or  social  position;  and  be  it  furtner 
Re  soiled.  That  copies  of  these  resolutloiis  be  sent   to  each  of  the 
Oregon  Seriators  and  Representatives  in  Comn-ess.  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  our  prominent  local  newspapers 
for  publication. 

Col.  PtxcT  Wuxis.  President. 
RicHAao  Deich,  Secretary. 
AocusT  11,  1940. 

KBsoLimoN  NO    n 

Whereas  a  state  of  great  unrest  exists  throughout  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  certain  totalitarian  states  have  repeatedly  violated 
treatv    obligations:    and 

Whereas   tlie    leaders   of    some    of    thf*se   states   have,    by    their 
I    actions,  proved  that  their  solemn  premises  are  of  no  value  what- 
soever and  no  longer  to  be  trusted:  and 

Whereas  the  democratic  countries  of  the  world  have  proved 
that  they  are  the  only  countries  where  truth  and  honor  are 
observed    among    nations:    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  cf  America  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  nations  are  the  only  nations  on  earth  where  freedom 
of  speech,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  liberty  of  the  press  remain 
to  the  people,  and. 

Whereas  the  British  Commonwealth  Is  now  engaged  In  a  death 
struggle  for  freedom:    and 

Whereas  if  the  British  should  lose  the  contest,  the  United 
States  of  America  would  remain  the  only  champion  of  liberty 
on  earth:   Therefore  be  U 
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Resolved  by  the  veterans  of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry of  the  Spanish  War  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  at  their 
annual  reunion  in  Laurelhurst  Park,  Portland.  Oreg  .  August  11. 
1940.  That  it  is  our  tirm  conviction  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  neces.sary  laws 
and  for  the  Executive  authority  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 
that  will  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
armed  security  on  land  and  sea.  In  the  air  and  under  the  sea 
To  that  end.  we  demand  a  two-ocean  navy  with  fleets  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  capable  of  engaging  successfully  at 
the  same  time  the  fleets  of  any  other  nation  with  which  they 
might  have  to  engage  in  combat.  We  demand  the  largest  and 
t)est  air  force  In  the  world,  and  we  deniand  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  disciplined  army,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best 
cannons.  riRes,  tanks,  mechanized  transportation  and  sufficiently 
large  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  preserve  the  Monroe 
Doctrine 

We  commend  the  pre.sent  Congress  and  Executive  for  what  th-.-y 
have  done  to  prepare  our  Nation  for  defense  and  demand  that  the 
measures  already  initiated  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
BO  that  we  may  become  adequately  prepared  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable  date 

Resoli'td.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  and  to  our 
local    newspapers   for   publication. 

August    11.    1940. 

Col.  Percy  Wn^Lia,  President. 
Richard   Deich.    Secretary. 


RESOLtmON    NO.    HI 

Whereas  the  COopiMa  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  the 
Justice  of  the  clalm^ar  the  Spanish  American  War  Veterans  of 
1890,  who  served  for  many  months  after  their  own  term  of  enlist- 
ment had  expired  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  travel  pay  and 
BU'osisU-nce  promised  them  at  the  time  for  their  said  services:   and 

Whereas  the  rights  of  these  veterans  are  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
Mav  2.  1940,  known  as  Public  No.  505,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  in 
which  said  act  it  is  providtd  among  other  things  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflScc  shall  verify  said  claims  for  travel  pay  and 
certifv  same  U)  Congress  for  payment;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  entitled  to  this  travel  pay  are  rapidly 
passing  away  and  it  is  imperative  that  said  claims  should  be  paid 
a*  sxm  as  practicably  possible  so  that  as  many  of  those  still 
living  might  enjoy  these  benellts  in  this  world:  Therefore  be  it 

Rrsoliecl.  That  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers,  in  reimlon  as- 
sembled, in  Laurelhurst  Park.  Portland  Oreg.  th;s  11th  day  of 
Au.:ust.  1940.  forty-one  years  after  said  claims  were  due  and 
payable,  request  our  representatives  In  Congress  to  expedite  in 
even,-  po.ssiLle  way  the  payment  of  these  claims  by  providing 
funds  or  seeing  that  fu::ds  are  provided  for  the  payment  of  these 
claims  as  rapidly  as  they  have  been  proven  and  certified  for 
payment:   be   It  further 

Resolied.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately  to   our   Senators   and   Representatives    In   Congress 

Col.  Percy  Wilxis,  President. 

August  11,  1940. 


Wanted:  Businessmen  in  a  Pinch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOL'SK  OK  REPRESKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  CRESTON    (IOWA)    NEWS- ADVERTISER 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.";  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Creston  'Icwa>  News- Advertiser  of  August  6.  1940: 

(From  the  Creston   (lowai   News -Advertiser  of  August  6,  1940) 
wanted:  businessmen  in  a  pinch 

Merle  Thorp.  In  Nat:on"s  Business,  calls  attention  to  the  need — 
fullT   recognii-ed   by    the    administration — for   bu-^inessmen    when    a 
real'  job  ana   a  real  danger  confronts  the  Nation,  and  he  Is  right 
It  became  necessary  to  call  business  out  of  the  dog  house  when 
the  pinch  arrived. 

For  8  years  our  business  system  and  businessmen  have  been 
under  attack  Bankers  were  "money  changers":  commercial  avia- 
tion was  char^eJ  as  "unfit  to  carry  the  mails ';  makers  of  electricity. 
a  "Power  Trust  bieeding  the  people  white";  manufacturers,  '  chls- 
elers  and  exploiters  of  labor";  coal  and  oil,  "antisocial";  steel  and 
chemicals,  •fcmenters  of  war";  retailers,  "gougers ",  telephones  and 
Insurance,  "too  big  for  public  safety." 


E^'ery  hour  brought  its  "emergency."  Perpetual  motion  tlirough 
muckraking  has  been  the  rule. 

The  era  has  been  one  of  iconoclasm.  Age-old  traditions,  honored 
rustcms.  cheri.'-hed  Idols,  have  been  smashed  with  the  ruthlcssness 
and  hilarity  cf  a  frenzied  Roman  holiday 

Came  then,  flrst,  the  morning  after,  the  feeling  of  futility  coupled 
with  shame  The  promises  of  politics  were  unfulfilled  The  cru- 
sade against  "selfishness"  and  "power"  simply  transferred  those 
vices  to  the  crusaders  Politics  was  unable  to  provide  Jobs  except 
to  politicians  and  their  relatives.  Tlie  abundant  life  was  nowhere 
in  evidence  except  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  city  halls,  and  the 
far-flung  Federal  agencies.  Shame-faced,  people  were  about  ready 
to  admit  that  business  processes  had  been  unduly  and  spitefully 
penalized. 

Came  then  fear  of  a  foreign  Invader.  The  clear  mandate  of  the 
people  was  to  provide  defense,  and  business  leaders  were  whistled 
from  the  dog  house  and  put  in  charge. 

What  irony!  If  fear  of  physical  violence,  of  parachutes  over 
Omaha,  brought  confession  that  only  busine.'-s  management  can 
provide  production  and  Jobs.  why.  then,  why  the  other  course  in 
fighting  the  war  against  depression?  If  to  regain  the  business 
activity  for  which  we  all  prayed,  theorists  and  social  engineers  were 
called  to  the  colors,  why,  in  the  hours  of  physical  fear,  replace  these 
"depression  war"  leaders  of  1933  40  with  the  discredited  capUlns  of 
Industry? 

The  tplrlt  of  lconocla.sm  marches  on.  It  now  directs  a  war  ax  at 
political  traditions.  Old  formulas  are  swept  aside,  and  at  a  national 
convention  the  people's  demand  for  a  doer  and  practical  planner 
prevailed.  Business  baiter.^  have  turned  to  baiting  politicians.  The 
people  chose  a  man  who.  almost  alone  for  7  years,  has.  In  and  out  of 
season,  fought  politics  invading  the  business  field.  With  some  sixth 
sense  they  realize  that  the  Blums  and  Ramsay  MacDonalds.  who 
promised  security  und  the  abundant  life  by  le.ss  work  and  more 
doles,  only  brought  a  terrible  m.-^^curity  and  pro.sp.^ct  of  miserable 
slavery  They  realize  that  every  c-untry  which  has  fallen  In  Europe 
ha.s  enjoyed  a  "liberal"  government. 

Business  management  is  in  better  repute  today  than  It  has  been 
in  a  decade.     This  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  popular  parody: 
"Heigh   ho,  heigh   ho. 
It's  cfl  to  work  we  go." 

A  policy  cf  plenty  will  supplant  the  theory  of  Wallace  scarcity. 
Tlii.s  spirit  will  recognize  that  textbooks  on  arithmetic  contain 
methods  of  addition  and  multiplication  as  well  as  subtraction  and 
division.  It  will  abandon  revolutionary  reform  "to  make  America 
ever  "  and  adept  recovery  with  its  proved  social  progress.  It  will 
rai.se  again  the  American  banner  with  its  insignia  "Work."  It  will 
remove  the  obstacles  which  arc  preventing  workman  and  manager 
from  Joining  hands,  and  in  the  goQd  old-fashioned  way,  lick  the 
production  record  of  yesterday. 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  to  give  business  a  chance  to  do  its 
eld  time  stuff  for  the  American  people,  and  the  Nation  has  ita 
opportunity,    WiUkle  can  put  It  over. 


Senator  (Jeorge  Norri.s  Is  Worried 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    JACKSON    (MICH  )    CITIZEN -PATRIOT 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  is  one  of  the  best-known  United  States 
Senators  in  the  country.  He  has  had  long  service  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  He  is  and  always  has  been  an 
optimist,  and  when  Senator  Norris  reaches  that  stage  when 
worry  overtake.s  him  concerning  anything  that  President 
Roosevelt  does,  then  it  is  time  for  the  country  to  stop.  look, 
and  listen. 

Pursuant  to  the  privilege  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
Citizon-Patriot.  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  which  has  the  largest 
daily  circulation  of  any  newspaper  published  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  one  of  the  outstanding  smaller  town  dailies  in 
the  country.     The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

GEORGE    NORRIS    IS    WORRIED 

When  George  Norris  begins  to  see  possibilities  of  a  dictatorship 
In  the  Roosevelt  adminLstratlon.  even  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  the  New  Deal  has  cause  to  take  stock  and  hesitat*. 
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the  currency  oX  the  land  "In  Ood  we  trust. 


I   on  eann:    inereiore   oe  ii 


insurance,  "too  Dig  lor  puoiic  saieiy. 
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DuMM  the  count  of  a  spwh  Monday  m  wblcti  hf  dccUml 

S';^r.r"rcoS?;Lfuorii»urm  ot^Uion,. .  ^^^u.,.^.,. 

the  lead  In  Roosevelt  policies. 

B-  t  nMW  ^  vclce  shaking  with  emotion"  (quoting  a  news- 
,.fv'ce?e^.rt»  Noaais  vl.ualize,  the  identical  menace  wh.chcrU^s 
nf  th^  HtKwevelt  adminutratlon  warned  affalnst  In  the  supreme 
court  c^t^^ver^yl^  is  the  same  danger  which  many  Democrats 
2^  wen   «  ^publicans   see    In    Mr.   Roo«velf8   effort   to   obtain 

reelection  for  a  third  term  ^  .  _  wi^  Wa  mr«t 
^tn.*^  Noaais  knows  the  PreMdent^  He  admires  him  He  rnt^t 
freaupntlv  enloys  his  confidence  and  fights  on  his  side  He  Kno^s 
Th?  character  o^f  Mr  Roosevelt  and  ^^^^^7  ^^^,^«  f.^^f/^^N^ J',^ 
the  type  of  ambition  which  is  the  stuff  c  f  dictators  "  Noi^^s 
S?celv«  the  danger  of  dictatorship  In  any  c'rcumsUnce^nder  Mr. 
KfKJsevelt.  the  argument  agamst  a  third  term  Is  definitely  re 
xnlorced.  _ 

1936  All  Over  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^  HON.  HENRY  B.  STEAGALL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  \ 
Monday,  August  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY  (ALA  )   ADVERTISER 


m 


Mr  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
exteJid  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing 
editorial  from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser: 

[From  the  Montgomery  ( Ala  )  Advertiser  of  August  18.  1940] 

NINETIKN    THIKTY-SIX   AIX    OVD    AGAIN 

There  Is  one  great  issue  In  the  coming  Presidential  campalgtu 
.Joi^^n^t^  Wendell  Wlllkle.  the  Republican  nominee.  It  is 
^  /?l!?*t»^New  Deal  can  be  dealt  more  economically  by  the  Demo- 
cratic PaV^?  or  b^^the  Re^bUcan  Party  As  nominee  of  the  Re- 
pubucan  pirty   Mr    Wlllkie  1.  ccnvmced  that  he  and  his  party  can 

r^y:  S3gS  rm^k%-irc\^'"  t^^  ^^e-; 

mem'^fs  on^^of  mte^lnable^^nd  o^        fruitless '^ument  not  only 

T\        t   t^A   two  KT^t    political   parties  of   this   Nation   but   even 

*^'rr  tni^  T^lSr  winkle  intends  to  argue  about  those  details 
within  them^    If  Mr    WUlld^mte  j        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

S  Co"tS  Se  ^nonl^sJSSiln  boring  them  The  first  a^ump- 
f.on  made  about  the  nominee  of  either  of  our  two  major  parties 
ts  th^t  2e?^e  capable  and  efficient  men  That  should  be  the 
flr.t^umDtl^n  m^e  by  the  electorate  concerning  any  candidate 
f^anTX?  who  U  ultimately  granted  the  privilege  of  serv  ng.  The 
UnlS  sSJJ  approves  President  Roosevelt  s  administration  Inso- 
S  M  th^dTtalls  of  that  administration  are  concerned  No  valid 
Itfti^Jn  hM  ever  been  made  of  that  management  of  fiscal  affairs. 
Hiwe^  SS.n  the  mltter  of  policy  much  criticism  ha*  been  offered. 
2,me Talld^ne  not.  IX  Mr  Willkle  has  no  criticism  of  that  policy 
KiT  oSy  of^e  admlnl-stratlon  of   It.  then  he  hasn't  raised  any 

""i^r  for  the  rest  of  Mr  Wlllkle's  speech.  It  was  as  depressing  a 
dl^PV^mtrntnTi  his  attempt  to  create  an  tesue  that  could  not  be 
broim  to  life  by  the  best  of  miracle  workers.  The  speech  fell 
easily  into  three  general  classifications 

1  Political  fluff  that  can  be  found  In  any  mayor  s  address  to  an 
American  Legion  convention,  any  struggling  lawyers  address  to  a 
^tSST.lSlence  at  the  cemetery  on  Memorial  Day  Co"«!<^"^ 
r?onrth»B  political  fluff  is  worthless,  but  if  It  Is  implemenu^d  by  a 
s^Tficlmf  Serlng   It   Is   the  most   valuable   aspect   of   democratic 

2  Demagoelc  contradiction  of  which  the  Advertiser,  as  well  as 
many  •SoS  institution,  we  suspect,  did  not  believe  Mr.  Willkle 
capable  until  yesterday. 

^  The  definition  of  Issues,  which  has  already  been  discussed 
L^llJirto  undoubtedly  a  sincere  patriot.  He  Is  «»  convinced 
of^e  rlghtnes.  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  as  ^n^  other  citl^n 
^  thia  democracy  from  Pranklln  Roosevelt  on  down  to  the  lowest 
?ev?ti  ofTfll^  But  in  that  he  differs  not  one  whit  from  the 
whole  range  of  adherents  of  the  democratic  faith. 


Thoueh  Mr  WlUkle  denied  that  he  would  allow  personalltl« 
to^ntTlnt?  his  campaign,  he  made  this  points  "S"V/n"v  of 
S^ldent  Roosevelt:  "There  have  been  occasions  when  many  of 
iw  have  wondered  If  he  is  deliberately  melting  us  to  ^^  '  *  . 
And  I  bJheve  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  President  to  try  to 
maintain  i^ace  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  done  this.  He  has 
SfbSli^  liTt^matory  statements  and  manufactured  panics. 
Sf  cou-se  wTTn^  America  like  to  speak  cur  minds  freely^but 
?hls  d^TnoT  mean  that  at  a  critical  period  m  history  our  Pre.st- 
dent    should    cause    bitterness    and    confusion    for    the    sake    of    a 

^'S'trthaT'chSrnnnly   In   m.nd.  It  is  Uluminatlng  to  review 

•*^r"m^t°T;m?t"^^Tt'^^ne'^'il•    o;'"fi:-   Bnt.sh    Fleet    would 

greatly  weaken  our  detense  '  .„„<ki<.   f«rt      nur    ww 

"We  must  face  a  bruul.  perhaps,  a  terrible  fact.  Our  w.iy 
nf  life  is  in  comoetition  with  H.tler  s  way  of  life. 

"1  prom"  e.Ty  returning  to  those  same  American  principles  that 
overcamr  German  autocracy  once  before,  both  in  busines^  and 
fn  war.  to  outdistance  Hitler  in  any  contest  he  chooses  in  1940 
or  after.  And  I  promise  that  when  we  beat  him  we  shall  b.at 
him  on  our  own  terms,  in  our. own  American  way.  ^,„.„,„ 

Thu^   Mr.   Willkle   places   him.self    m   the   strangely  contradictory 
nositlon  of  indicting  President  Roosevelt  for  making  Inflamrmalory 
^taemonti    .about  ^h.ch    Mr.   Willkie    is   politically  J^guo    a.    to 
date  and  time  of  utterance)    and  then  he  tries  to  go  President 
Pux.sevolt  one  better  in  acknowledging  the  danger  which  faces  the 
U^«d    States,    in    excoriatmR    the    author    of    that    danger.    Adolf 
HUler  as  leader  of  th-^  German   p«:Ople       Mr    Willkle  even   Proml^s 
to  -beaf  Germany  in  1040  if  t;lven  a  chance,  but  condemns  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt   for   creating   a   "manufactured   panic     about   the 
dangers   facing   the    Nation      By    implication     Mr    WilUie    charges 
that    President    Roosevelt    would    lead    us    into    war    for    his    own 
political    designs,    but    Mr     Willkle    ^-°"lcl    "bent"    H^tl^r^ni    cur 
•^wn   terms'    in    1940    if   the  electorate   of   the   United   States  wUl 
only  discard   their  present  warmongering  President  and  elect  Mr. 

Willkle 

Mr  Wlllkle  was  the  Advertiser's  candidate  for  the  Repub-lcan 
ncmlnatlon  In  assuming  that  pcsltioru  the  Advertiser  was  not 
actmK  in  a  shrewdly  partisan  manner.  FYankly  the  .Ad^ertl^er  v^as 
disappointed  yesterday  when  It  discovered  that  it  had  picked  a 
dud  But  this  much  must  be  said  in  apology  for  the  error  Mr. 
WUlkie  was  a  dud  among  duds  E\ery  other  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  had  hung  hlm^^elf  upon  the  public  tree  of 
Intellectual  incompetence  Mr  Wlllkle  presented  nothing  but  h"pe^ 
He  has  made  a  fine  record  both  as  a  lawyer  (for  corporations)  and 
a  corporation  manager.  He  is  still  a  good  and  sincere  man  As 
much  could  be  said  for  his  disappointed  rival.  Senator  Robert  Taft. 
But  he  Is  an  Inadequate  political  philosopher  Ho  only  c.aims. 
rather  brashly.  that  he  can  do  what  President  Roosevelt  is  doing 
better  than  President  Roosevelt  is  doing  It 

It  looked  lor  a  time  as  If  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  election 
would  be  decided  principally  upon  the  development  of  the  situation 
In  Europe  Now  that  Mr  Wlllkies  keynote  address  has  been  de- 
Uvered  it  Is  apparent  that  it  will  be  decided  on  the  same  issues 
which  were  presented  to  the  electorate  in  1936.  Perhaps  this  time 
Maine  and  Vermont  will  see  the  light,  too 


As  One  Democrat  to  Another 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  will  recall  that  emi- 
nent Democrat.  John  OConnor.  of  New  York.  who.  until 
"purged"  at  the  last  election  by  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
Communist  allies,  was  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
Democratic  Members  of  that  body. 

Because  Congressman  O'Connor  of  New  York  had  opin- 
ions of  his  own  and  refused  to  be  a  messenger  boy  for  the 
President,  the  President  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Communists 
in  O'Connor's  district  in  New  York  and  so  caused  his  defeat. 

OConnor  is  again  a  candidate,  and  the  issue  in  his  district 
seems  to  be  squarely  drawn  as  to  whether  that  district  pre- 
fers a  Democrat  who  believes  in  constitutional  government 
or  whether  its  voters  will  once  more  do  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Communists  of  New  York. 

You  may  recall  that  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  an- 
other lifelong  Democrat,  once  said  that  the  New  Deal  was 
not  only  a  mistake  but  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation. 
and  that  the  time  would  come  when  we  would  be  ashamed  of 
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having  wandered  so  far  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, expresses  a  similar  thought.    I  here  quote  his  letter: 

August  15.  1940. 

Hon.  M  CurroRD  Townssno. 

Exee-utii'f  Devartmcnt.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Mt  Dear  Govirnor  :   Permit  me  to  ttxank  you  for  your  courteous 

letter  in   which   you  extoU   "our   beloved  President   Roosevolt  '   and 

sate  "we  do  not  feci  it  wise  to  change  farm  hands  during  the 

harvest  "    I  note  that  you  also  refer  to  the  President  as  "a  sj-mbol 

cf  democracy  " 

Pew  persons  who  have  been  close  to  the  President  during  the 
past  12  years  at  least,  will  subscribe  to  the  descriptive  word  •be- 
loved "  They  feel  that  he.  like  Oasar.  broke  with  his  best  friends 
as  a  matter  of  principle  Tlie  roll  Is  long,  headed  by  Farley  and 
Including  Al  Smith  Garner.  Moley.  TugweU.  Wocdrlng.  General 
Johnson.  LouLs  Johnson.  Douglas.  Hanes.  Reed.  Elv.  S;-nator  Johnson 
Cf  California,  all  the  "purgees. "  and  coimtless  others,  not  forgetting 
th'  long  list  of  du«tlngu:.'-hid  Democrat*  he  promi.sed  to  make  Vice 
President  viz  Bankhead  Rayburn.  Jones,  Stark  Lee.  Byrnes.  Luca.'^. 
your  own  MrNutt.  etc.  His  Cabinet  does  not  contain  a  nal  Demo- 
crat except  Hull,  who    like  Farley,  has  been  treated  shamefully 

As  to  changing  farm  hands  during  a  harvest.  lU  wager  \x)ur 
farmer?  never  hesitated  to  do  so  If  the  crop  was  In  danger.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans,  even  If  you  count  the  Democrats  alone,  feel 
our  crop,  our  country.  Is  In  danger  If  we  use  the  same  hands  for 
ano-.her  4  years  Our  fundamental  institutions  of  government. 
already  undermined,  will  be  lost,  never  to  return.  We  shall  be  | 
plunged  Into  a  foreign  wwr  surely  after  the  election,  if  not  before, 
which  L«  my  guess  Actual  acknowledged  dictatorship  will  be  with  ' 
u«<     We  have  it  now,  but  It  Is  camouflaged.  \ 

1  a^rree  with  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  as  uttered  to 
the  Young  Democrats  on  April  21.  1940: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  platform,  whoever  may  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  •  •  •  the  basic  Issue  will  be  the  reten- 
tion of  popular  government." 

Such  a  "retention"  l.s  impossible  If  the  tradition  acainst  a  third 
term  i^;  succes.sfuUv  violated  and  we  have  4  more  years  of  a  political 
philofophv  evidenced  by  such  acts  as  the  recognition  of  Russia, 
packing  the  Supreme  Court,  the  dictatorial  reorganization  bill  of 
1938.  the  "purve.  ■  etc 

Note  that  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  4.  1939.  President 
Roopevelt  said: 

•The  safety  of  the  system  of  representative  democracy  is.  in  the 
last  analvsls."  based  on  two  es.sentials:  First,  that  at  frequent  periods  | 
the  voters  must  choose  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  President;  and 
second  that  this  choice  must  be  made  freely;  thai  Is  to  say.  without 
any  undue  force  apain>=t  or  influence  over  the  voter  in  the  exercise 
of  his  personal  and  sincere  opinion." 
ShPde*<  of  Chicago,  the  W  P   A.,  etc. 

You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  however.  In  your  reference  to 
the  President  being  "a  svmbol  of  democracy."  But  It  Is  the  "de- 
mccracy"  of  Stalin  The  word  like  "liberalism."  has  been  brought 
into  common  and  incorrect  u.sage  by  the  President  and  the  -pinks" 
who  surround  him  The  Communist*  here  and  abroad  support  that 
kind  of  dcmocracv      Our  forefathers  abhorred  It 

The  United  States  never  was  a  democracy  In  the  sense  In  which 
that  word  is  u.sed  today 

Madison  wrote,  "a  democracy  is  one  where  the  citizens  administer 
the  government  in  person  A  republic  is  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  scheme  of  representation  takes  place  " 

There   Is  no  mention   of   democracy  In  the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  nor  In  the  constitution  of  Indiana     The  debates  prove 
It  wa-s  deliberately  eliminated  from  the  former 
Our  Constitution,  article  IV,  section  4,  states: 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union 

a  republican  form  of  government  "      ,.  .,      ,    «w^ 

Again  Madison  wrote  in  volume  XIV  of  the  Federalist  of  the 
danger  of  confusing  the  words  "republic  "  and  "democracy 

Otir  ofBcial  United  States  Army  Maniial  refers  to  democracy  as 
"the  rule  of  the  mob  " 

The   Democratic    Party,    to   which   I   have   always   belonged,    has 
repeatedlv  supported  our  republican  form  of  government^ 
Mr  Chief  Justice  Puller  In  Duncan  v.  McCall  (139  U.  S  449)  : 
"Bv  the  Constitution,  a  republican  form  of  government  Is  guar- 
ante^-d  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  that  form  is  the  rlRht  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ofBcers 
for  governmenal  administration,  and  pass  their  own  laws  In  virtue 
of   the  legislative   power   reposed    In   repre.se n tat ive   bodies,    whose 
leKlllmate  act  may  be  said  to  be  these  of  the  people   themselves: 
but  while  the  people  are  thus  the  source  otP^^^ll^^yPP'^^J.    ^,^''" 
governments.    NTtional    and    State,    have    been    limited    by    writ- 
ten  constitutions,   and   they   have   themselves   thereby   set   bounds 
to    their    own    power,    as    against   the    sudden    impulses   of    mere 
majorities." 

This  must  refer  even  to  a  majority  of  62  percent,  as  in  1936. 
which  under  the  Constitution,  was  no  mandate  for  the  purge 
There  Is  no  legislature  in  "democratic"  Russia,  which  has  any  repre- 
sentative power  If  the  democracy  prated  about  here,  means  the 
same  as  the  democra<:y  of  Stalin,  our  legUlative  branch  will  soon 
be  prorogued  There  are  signs  already  In  the  direction  that  the 
Executive  may  adjourn  them  (the  Congress*  to  such  time  as  ne 
shall  think  proper,  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  in  certain  clrctim- 
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stances,  under  article  n  secMon  2.  of  thr  Constitution  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  it  this  summer,  when  he  said  there  wau  no 
need  for  Congress  to  stay  in  session,  except  to  make  speeches. 

You  will  surely  recall  that  Plato  said: 

"The  people  have  alwavs  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
them  and  nurse  into  greatness  This  and  no  other  is  the  root 
from  which  a  tyrant  springs;  when  he  first  appears,  he  Is  • 
protector." 

Page  Hitler  and  other  "protectors"  turned  dictators! 

The  American  people  have  alwavs  agreed  with  the  statement  of 
President   Roosevelt   as  to  "frequent  '  elections 

Andrew  Jackson  rould  not  subscribe  to  the  "IndlspensabiUty" 
of  any  one  mnn — an  Idea  sincerely  entertained  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  applied  to  himself  Jackson  said  that  the  duties  of  public 
officers  "are  so  plain  and  simple  that  mien  of  Intelligence  may 
readily  qualify  themselves  for  their  jjerformance "  and  that  "more 
Is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  man  In  office  than  Is  generally 
to  be   gained   by   their  experience  " 

For  the  first  time.  In  1940.  our  party  platform  uses  the  word 
"democracy."  In  our  platform  of  1936.  the  reference  was  to  "a 
representative    government." 

Hew  did  all  this  change,  or  confusion  of  words,  come  about? 
Ik  it  be<ause  we  have  officially  recognized  and  dealt  with  "demo- 
cratic" Russia?  Is  it  because  we  have  Imported  from  the  ex- 
CommunlBt  and   now   "democratic"  Russia,   many   of  Us   ideolo«jles? 

Witness  the  constant  repetition  by  the  President  and  his  entour- 
age that  the  present  European  war  in  one  to  preserve  "democrecy." 
If  "democracy  ■  really  means  our  form  of  government,  when  were 
those  European  nations— yea.  including  France— ever  "democra- 
cies"? Has  the  British  Empire  ever  been  a  "democracy  ?  Is  It 
new  really  fighting  to  preserve  "democracy."  as  we  are  repeatedly 
told  or  rather  is  It  solelv  concerned  with  preserving  the  British 
Empire  Intact  so  It  may  continue  Its  "democracy"  In  India,  etc  .  for 

Let'*^  get  back  to  the  lexicon  of  our  fathers  They  b\illded  well 
becau.'^e  thev  were  not  demagogues.  They  would  never  have  openly 
accepted  the  support  of  the  Communists  in  the  elections. 

The  Democratic  Party  should  continue  to  stand  for  the  "repub- 
lican form  of  government."  guaranteed  to  us  and  enjoyed  by  us  for 
150  years  before  the  New  Deal,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  represents 
the  "democracy"  of  Stalin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

'  John  O  Conno«. 

Because  your  letter  to  me  was  given  to  the  press,  I  shall  feel  free 
to  release  this  reply.  ^   ^.^ 


Notification  Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19,  1940 


ADDRGSS    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    W     MARTIN.    JR..    OP    MASSA- 

CHUSETTS 


Mr  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
heretofore  granted.  I  include  in  this  extension  of  remarks 
the  splendid  notification  address  delivered  by  our  minority 
leader,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  at  Elwood,  Ind.. 
August  17,  1940: 

Mr  Willkle,  we  are  here  to  carry  out  an  old  American  custom— 
to  notify  you  ofHclally  that  you  were  chosen  by  the  Republican 
Partv  in  its  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  28  as 
Its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  It 
will  not  come  a.«  too  great  a  surprise. 

This  custom  originated  in  the  time  when  "Jf"  ^^^ ,;°  „^"'^ 
lonK  distances  on  horseback  actually  to  carry  the  first  tidings  of 
a  nomination  to  the  candidate.  It  may  seem  to  some  In  these 
headlong  days  that  a  custom  of  this  kind  Is  outmoded,  but  others 
believe  It  Is  well  for  the  Nation  to  continue  to  cling  to  some  of 

'**A^'cha!?man  of  the  committee  of  notification,  it  is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  bring  you  the  enthusiastic  gicetings  of  the  great 

^^YoS'TomfrStion  at  Philadelphia  did  not  come  from  any  schem- 
InK  clique  of  political  bosses.  It  did  not  come  from  any  group  of 
Snfplrators  aJixlous  to  retain  their  control  of  the  Govern ment  for 
«'^h  purposes.  Your  nomination  was  the  result  of  a  Nation-wide 
demand  of  a  great  people  anxious  about  their  own  future  and  that 

of  their  Government.  ^    ^      .         ^ .    ^_ 

They  had  seen  this  country  drifting  toward  bankruptcy,  infla- 
tion and  perhaps  war.  They  had  seen  experim- n*  after  experl- 
rnent  fall  All  called  for  huce  approprlntlon?.  but  n^ne  brought 
the  security  or  the  happiness  which  were  promised. 
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T»»n  minion  m«>n  and  women  b«rped  for  a  chance  to  earn  their 
llvellhtod  in  the  American  way.  Millions  of  young  men  and  young 
wcmen  pleaded  for  a  chance  for  a  reRvilar  Job;  for  the  opportunities 
which  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  had  been  blessed  with  Year 
Bfter  year  panned  without  those  opportunities  being  presented  Llt- 
Ue  hope  for  the  future  was  held  forth;  indeed,  those  who  presum.d 
to  speak  for  the  adminUstration  frankly  stated  that  unemployment 
and  distress  had  come  to  stay.  ^  »,     -v. 

Thi-»  philosophy  of  despair  and  defeat  was  not  welcomed  by  the 
American  people  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  real  American  lamely 
to  accept  defeat  The  people  turned  to  seek  a  new  leader;  one 
with  capacity  to  do  big  things;  one  who  knew  the  many  interests 
Involved  and  the  (ilfferent  problems  confronting  the  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad,  one  who  could  rise  above  narrow  partisanship  and  petty 
prejudices;  one  who  could  put  '.he  welfare  of  this  country-  f\r>t. 

They  saw  In  you  such  a  man  Born  In  humble  circumstances,  you 
have  risen  through  your  own  efTorts  to  a  commanding;  position  be- 
cause of  your  ability  to  do  things  well;  you  have  proved  yi^ursclf  an 
able  man.  a  sincere  man;  one  who  Is  broad  and  liberal  enough  to 
give  every  man  and  every  woman  sheltered  under  the  American  flag 
equal   Justice   and  equal  opportunity 

Thus  you  haTe  been  selected  to  save  America  and  lead  our 
country  back  along  the  road  to  recovery  and  better  days.  Out  of 
the  hearts  of  these  patriotic  Americans  came  the  chant.  "We  want 
Wlllkie  ■  Louder  and  louder  came  the  call  An  unbossed  conven- 
tion listened.  A  deliberative  group  of  delegates  acted  You  became 
the  nominee  of  a  convention  which  selected  you  In  the  traditional 
American  way. 

No  one  can  say  you  do  not  represent  a  free  choice  by  the  people. 
This  campaign  of  1940  Is  vastly  more  significant  and  important 
than  an  ordinary  election  contest  between  two  political  parties.  It 
Is  a  contest  between  the  forces  of  con.stltutional  government  and 
liberty  and  those  Influences  which  are  moving  steadily  toward  gov- 
ernment by  men  ln.=tead  of  by  laws  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  need  not  remind  you  that  great  fundamental  Issues  are  at 
sUke  In  this  contest.  The  fate  of  the  free  Republic  established  by 
the  founding  fathers  at  Philadelphia  when  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution hangs  In  the  balance. 

The  revered  tmdition  that   no  President  shall  seek  a  third  term 

^Jhna  been  MMtled  by  men  burning  with  an  Insatiable  lust  for  power. 

It  is  our  grave  re»p<insiblllty  to  see  that  the  effort  Is  defeated      We 

rnunt  fiot  take  a  dangeroui  »l«p,  •  "K-p  which  may  well  lead  lo 

du-t«t(>r«htp 

T»i*  Repubhcan  Party  rejoices  that  In  you  11  has  provided  th« 
Motion  with  a  n»an  who  U  prrrmlnpntly  quaiinrd  to  tnrrt  Ihc  re- 
quiremrnU  of  lhl»  ctmral  period  It  rrjoicri  llmt  your  nomination 
ha*  hern  enlhuaia»tirally  arrlaimrd  bv  IfidepemJenta  JtfTrrwmlan 
tJrmorratM.  Pr'>i(re««iv#(»  Llberalu  and  R«-puHJic«na  alike  Yotj  are 
fvot  ibr  h"tf  '.(  '.!»»•  (lolltual  party,  y»;u  are  the  Utrp*-  frf  a  maj<jTtty 
i{  lb*  AnwTUmti  pr.-pl«  T»>ey  want  you  boldly  U)  Ifiui  thu  Kreal 
flrbt,  thi»  batilo  u,  ff^prium'-r  (r***  t"^'^*>tTurw  in  ihi»  hacJ  of  lib- 
rity  Ui  rrat/rir  e<|<i,.l  ju*ttr*'  '4;v</rtunlti<'*  4tid  Job*  to  tti«  Ametuan 
l>t^,plr,  lo  km-y  thi*  oniitiry  Mfe  aitd  knurr  from  atta^ka  within 
ar.d  wit^totit  our  Nniitdar^e* 

May  UiAi  biraa  yuu  aiul  •irrngitirn  )ruu  for  th«  mtimenlou*  work 
ttutt  lu«  ^turnd. 


Elect  Mr.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31, 1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltimore 
Sufi  is  taown  throughout  the  country  as  a  publication  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  alwaj's  supported  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Oowmment  and  is  known  as  an  independent  Democratic 
newspaper.  It  vigorously  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1932 
and  has  as  vigorously  opposed  the  President's  attempts 
through  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  acts  to 
destroy  our  tripartite  system  of  government. 

Believing  the  editorial  appearing  in  the  issue  of  Monday. 
August  19.  1940.  entitled  "Elect  Mr.  WUlkie  "  together  with 
the  front-page  editorial  in  the  same  issue  will  contribute  much 
to  the  understanding  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  campaign, 
I  offer  them  for  the  Record.     They  are  as  follows: 

In  this  camnalgn  Mr  Roosevelt  stands  for  Improvisations  which 
have  failed      Mr.  Wlllkie  stands  for  a  principle  which  has  produced 


abundant  succes.-;  over  the  generations  It  Is  th^"  principle  which 
was  embodied  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932— the  principle 
on  which  Mr  Roosevelt  first  was  elected— the  principle  which  he 
theatrically  abandoned  almost  Immediately  after  taking  ofBco 

Mr  Roosevelt  had  the  misfortune  to  pi.s5  under  the  Influence 
of  pseuclo  intellectuals  who  thought  that  American  opportunity  was 
disappearing.  For  example.  In  the  beginning  of  his  adminl.stration 
m  1933  Washington  was  filled  with  people  whose  favorite  patter 
was  that  "the  frontiers  have  disappeared."  Because  the  horizontal 
geographical  frontiers  of  the  West  had  disappeared,  they  argued 
that  abundant  opp<irtunltv  for  men  in  a  new  land  had  disappeared. 
Government,  therefore,  had  to  take  charge  of  the  aff-ilrs  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  passed  Into  a  limited,  restricted  era;  government 
had  to  organize  the  means  of  living  v.     ,  . 

In  the  thinking  of  these  pseudo  Intellectuals.  In  the  thinking 
which  they  Imposed  upon  Mr  Roosevelt,  there  were  no  vertical 
frontiers  still  to  be  sought  and  conquered  by  bold  and  strong  men. 
The  upward  ever-retreating  frontiers  of  the  chemist,  the  engineer, 
th'^  mechanic,  had  no  place  In  the  blueprints  of  these  pseudo  in- 
ttllectuals  who  were  favoring  government  with  their  supervl.sory 
attentions.  Inventions  and  ventures,  new  Industries,  new  employ- 
ment   these  were  qlven  .scant  thought. 

The  living  symbol  of  the  psuedo  intellectuals,  dreaming  of  a  new, 
managed  order,  was  Harry  L  Hopkins,  a  social  worker,  not  another 
Thomas  A  Edi8<:in  or  another  Henry  Ford  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  one  great,  competitive,  creative  mechanic  of  Fords  type  or 
Edison's  does  more  lo  reduce  human  toll  and  suffering,  more  to  en- 
large human  horizons,  more  to  enrich  human  experience,  than  all 
the  social  workers  who  ever  have  been  born  Into  the  world  or  ever 

will  be  born.  ^  ».,,.», 

To  this  sterile  conception  of  Mr  Hopkins  as  the  symbol  of  the 
future  add  Mr.  Roosevelt's  love  of  novelty.  Add  his  dislike  of  men 
who  have  been  notably  successful  In  their  ventures  and  have  ac- 
cumulated means  The  result  Is  hasty,  ml.sdlrected  Improvl.satlc.ns 
that  have  caused  the  longest  period  of  stagnation  In  new  enterprises 
the  country  has  known:  the  largest  pool  of  permanent  unemploy- 
ment; the  heaviest  burden  of  Federal  uxes;  and  a  runaway  national 

debt. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  Mr  Wlllkie  offers  In  substitution  for 
Mr  Roo.*«velt  s  failure,  go  read  Mr  Roosevelt  s  speeches  when  he  was 
Qrst  s»^klng  the  Presidency  ,  ,..  .     . 

Oo  read  the  Democratic  platform  of  1933 — a  statement  of  historic 
llberalmm  and  the  .peeches  Mr  Roosevelt  made  before  and  aft.-r 
his  nr.minatir.n  Oo  read  what  Mr  R/)0«evflt  said  before  he  wa« 
nurrountled  by  p«ttering.  chatt^-ring.  p^udo- intellectuals  and  waa 
pur*uaded  lo  turn  the  grfal  wjmeT«aull  of  1933  hla  Orxt  y*""  '" 
i><n  «-  Mr  Rrx  M'velt  IS  tmt  a  prrrfounU  thinkrr,  biJt  be  Is  an  «blc 
spTHker  and  nkiUed  in  rxp<sltlon  In  1933  he  made  sp^-rchea  whi<  h 
•tand  inday  «•  ur.Hn.wrrahle  aririim^nia  »hy  he  •hr/uld  be  turnrd 
/rut  of  t>mt:r  and  Mr  Willkle  .hou^  be  tU-citC  President  >jt  the  L'nil«d 

It  u  Tuyt  a  r/»mpU'-ated  prinrtpW*--  this  prln/'ipt*  nf  hl»tf»rir  lib»r- 
iitiam  (imtTntnrut  kfpn  ordtfr.  fit  fourw-  uf.d  ar«»  >«  an  umirtre. 
i  Oovernnwnt  Uy»  d^/wn  ruli?»  (or  a  fair  and  fr«^  %^n\»-  of  life  arul 
diorl  afid  It  adjuau  thev  rule*  to  chamtinx  vcial  c.'ndltUMH  0«r - 
ernmrnt  und»'riake«  crrtaln  mtvic«  whlxh  e«prfl«tu»  ha*  prwt^ 
that  It  can  p«-rJorm  nu.'re  ade<{uately  than  prival*  cUizrna^-  for  trx- 
ampl<>  public  health,  public  education — atid  h«rre,  too,  it  adjusts 
U»*lf  to  chang.t  :/  conditions  .     .    ^^ 

But,  m  the  historic  liberal  principle,  government  Is  forbidden 
to  place  paU-rnalihtlc  restraint  upon  the  energies  and  enterpris-'S 
of  the  people.  Hisu<ric  hberalUm  assumes  that  there  U  no  limit 
to  human  desires,  and  no  limit  to  human  growth  and  achievement 
by  which  the  desires  are  gratified.  It  assumes  that  growth  and 
achievement  will  not  come  from  precedent -ridden  burcaucraU. 
whether  they  be  recruited  from  politicians  or  from  college  facul- 
ties. It  assumes  that  growth  and  achievement  proceed  from  the 
Imagination  and  the  energy  of  spirited,  ambitious  men  In  every 
walk  of  life. 

That  IS  the  principle  which  Mr.  Wlllkie  offers  in  place  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  broken-down  theory  that  Americans  must  t»e  mana^jed 
In  their  affairs  by  the  Government.  This  principle,  offered  by 
Mr.  Willkie  In  an  hour  of  domestic  failure  and  of  foreign  mtnace. 
i.s  the  principle  upon  which  our  fathers  erected  the  greatest  mate- 
rial civilization  and  the  freest  political  civilization  ever  known 
on  this  earth  The  Sun.  an  Independent  r>emocratlc  newbpaper. 
will  support  Mr  Willkie  with  all  Its  strength,  precisely  as  It  sup- 
ported Mr.  Roosevelt   when   he  stood  upon   this  principle   In    1932. 


Elect  Mr   Wn.LKii 

The  safety  of  this  country  requires  the  defeat  of  Mr.  RooFevelt 
and  the  election  of  Mr   Willkie  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr  Roosevelt  stands  for  failure.  His  administration  Is  a  morass. 
The  affairs  of  the  Government  itself  are  In  a  condition  of  con- 
fusion, disorder,  and  grave  danger.  The  business  of  the  country  Is 
in  a  condition  of  doubt,  fear,  and  stagnation.  And  Mr  Roosevelt's 
failure  In  deeds  has  proceeded  from  a  greater  failure  In  spirit  He 
has  lacked  faith  in  the  great  American  tradition  of  self-rellan?e. 
venture,  and  achievement.  He  has  lacked  faith  that  Americans 
could  achieve  for  themselves  In  the  present  and  the  future  as  they 
have  achieved  In  all  the  generations  behind  them. 

Consequently  he  has  appropriated  to  the  Government  an  ever- 
enlarging  task  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  people.  But  even 
there  he  has  failed  He  had  no  clear  conception  of  a  paternalistic 
system.    The  result  Is  that,  while  accumulating  the  back-breaking 
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load  of  taxes  and  debt  that  is  to  be  expected  of  a  paternalistic 
government,  he  has  produced  few  of  the  compensBtlons  In  regi- 
mented discipline  and  production  that  are  the  fruits  of  accepted, 
well-ordered  paternalism  And.  of  course,  the  historic  American 
system  has  been  undermined  and  partiaUy  paralyzed 

The  condition  In  which  the  Government  and  the  country  find 
themselves  would  require  a  change  of  administration  In  any  cir- 
cumstances In  this  day  of  world  crisis  and  of  swiftly  gathering 
menace  to  the  ven,  security  of  the  Nation,  a  change  In  adminis- 
tration Is  vital,  imperative  Restoration  of  order  and  full  relea.se 
of  the  energies  of  the  American  people  are  neces.sary  now.  not 
only  for  renewal  of  sound  and  advancing  prosperity  Order  and 
release  of  the  full  energies  of  the  people  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  gird  ourselves  against  a  p<^s«lble  foreign  foe 

Mr.  Wlllkie  is  everything  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not.  He  Is  a 
man  of  faith — of  faith  In  the  strength,  the  courage,  the  capacity 
for  achievement  of  the  people.  Himself  the  product  of  American 
opportunity,  himself  the  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  that 
opportunity,  hlms«>lf  the  symbol  of  a  free  man's  achievement  under 
the  historic  American  system,  Mr.  Wlllkie  offers  not  the  scant. 
illusory  security  of  a  debt-supported  paternalism.  He  offers  the 
solid  security,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  Is  to  be  created  by  self- 
reliant  men  who  produce  and  who  pay  their  bills. 

FINANCIAL  FAILtJEX 

The  condition  of  the  ptibllc  finances  alone  compels  a  change  In 
administration  When  Mr  Roosevelt  first  sought  office.  Federal 
ta.xes  stood  at  $2  005.000.000  In  7  years  his  administration  has  lifted 
them  to  115.924  000.000  a  year  But  so  great  have  been  his  exp)endi- 
tures  that  this  Immense  lncrea.se  in  Federal  taxes  was  not  nearly 
enough  He  has  been  foned  to  borrow  immensely  The  Federal 
debt  stood  at  119.487.000.000  when  he  first  sought  ofBce  Today.  It 
stands  at  $43,842,000,000.  which  approaches  double  the  peak  of  the 
war  debt  All  of  this  Is  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  new  armament 
program,  which  already  calls  for  tlO.000.000.000. 

Facing  this  condition.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  thrown  up  his  hands.  He 
no  longer  dl.sciisses  public  ffnance.  When  he  first  ran  In  1932.  he 
promised  a  reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  of  25  percent  and  a 
Budget  annually  balanced  Instead,  he  Inaugurated  his  program  of 
vast  expenditures  But  when  he  ran  the  second  time  in  1936,  he 
ag.-»ln  promised  a  balanced  Budget,  with  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  Instead,  he  again  enlarged  expenditures  and  increased  debt 
Now.  In  1940.  neither  his  p#-r»onally  dictated  platform  nor  his 
(»p«ech  of  acceptance  has  a  sintde  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Budget 
cr  thr  drbt  IJe  has  cr.nfensed  himself  helpless  He  no  longc-r  darea 
eyen  to  promli»e 

Fai'ur-  tf)  correct  the  condition  in  the  public  finances  i»hich 
Mr  H/K^ite^elt  has  cau*"*!  and  r)ef.»rr  Which  hr  «Und»  in  helpleaa 
•urn^,  will  Uad  airaighl  Ut  di4aat«r  l<yf  the  maa^s  of  tb.» 
t'/unlry,  . 

I  tnMnwAT  pear 

If  tbt«  remain*  a  free  c-  -jn'ry.  men  will  retain  the  pnw«T  tb^ 
alwey*  bavr  ha<l  ut  pUr»-  •\n\r  <»wn  raliutlon  upon  ilw  Oor<^n- 
ment  a  bcmds  And  If  th*-y  retain  tbla  pfmer  th^  time  will  come 
«1»en  a  runaway  F«ideral  debt  will  rcault  In  a  sudden  allde  In  the 
pric-  that  will  b«-  alUwed  f<^jr  tbeae  bonds  That  la  thr  plain 
(t-MMtn  of  hi»tory  That  l^  the  plain  le«aon  of  citmnvm  M-r;w  Free 
nw  n  men  poabeaaed  of  control  over  their  own  money  their  own 
g.»dii  their  own  labor,  will  not  tndeflnltcljr  accept  at  par  bonds 
which  are  part  of  a  runaway  debt.  The  point  at  which  tbey 
suddenly  refuse  can  never  be  forecaat.  But  it  always  has  been 
reached      It  always  will  be  reached. 

Let  that  point  be  reached  m  the  runaway  debt  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  created,  and  every  bank  In  this  country  will  be  In 
distress,  for  every  bank  Is  now  loaded  with  the  Government's 
bonds.  In  that  hour,  the  Government's  guaranty  of  bank  de- 
posits win  be  of  scant  value  For  the  strength  behind  the  guar- 
anty Is  the  Government's  credit,  and  that  will  have  been  under- 
mined bv  the  collapse  In  the  value  of  the  Governments  bonds. 
In  the  same  way  that  deposits  will  have  been  stricken.  Insurance 
policies  will  have  been  stricken,  for  the  Insurance  companies  are 
loaded  with  the  bonds  of  the  Government.  Depositors  and  policy- 
holders will  be  paid  In  pieces  of  paper  of  swiftly  diminishing 
purchasing  power. 

The  alternative.  If  the  runaway  debt  is  allowed  to  go  Its  course 
under  the  now  silent  and  helpless  Mr.  Roosevelt,  will  be  some 
form  of  dictation  of  the  value  of  the  Government's  bonds.  In 
Germ.iny  and  Italy  there  is  such  a  system  now.  The  value  of  a 
bond  of  the  German  or  Italian  Government  Is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment declares  it  to  be.  And  there  Is  a  policeman  available,  or  a 
soldier,  to  see  that  the  citizen  delivers  his  money  or  hLs  goods 
or  his  labor  at  the  value  prescribed  by  the  Government  for  Its 
obligations.  That,  of  course  Is  the  end  of  freedom  It  Is  the  end 
of  a  man's  rights  In  his  property  or  bla  toll.  It  undoes  the  work  of 
patriots  from  1776  to  this  day. 

BEWnj)ElUn)    POLICT    MAKING 

But  Mr  Roosevelt's  calamitous,  and  now  helpless,  handling  of  the 
public   finances    Is    not    the   beginning  nor   the   end   of   his  errors. 

In  his  entire  7  years  in  ofOce,  he  has  never  had  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  fundamental  economic  p>ollcy.  The  economy  of  this  country 
has  always  been  baaed  on  free  enterprise,  on  competitive  capltalLsm. 
Mr  Roosevelt  says  he  believes  In  free  enterprise  And  certainly  he 
has  never  offered  the  people,  boldly  and  concretely,  any  other  sys- 
tem Not  any  of  the  varied  forms  of  socialism,  and  not  any  form 
of  state  capitalism  But.  professing  from  time  to  time  his  undying 
allegiance  to  free  enterprise  as  good  In  ItaeU  and  as  the  economic 


foundation  of  political  freedom,  he  has  missed  few  opportunities 
to  bafffe  free  enterprise  and  to  enlarge  the  Government's  control  of 
the   people's   affairs. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  being  elected  In  1932  on  a  plat- 
form dedicated  to  free  enterprise,  was  to  institute  N  R.  A.  And 
N.  R.  A.  was  an  attempt  to  place  the  entire  Industry  and  trade 
of  the  United  Slates  under  a  system  of  monopolies  supervised 
by  the  Government.  The  scheme,  which  broke  down,  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  textbooks  of  nazl-lsm  and  fascism. 
Side  by  side  was  his  assumption  of  control  over  agriculture  In 
headlong  measures  which  Ignored  vitally  necessary  foreign  mar- 
kets, led  to  the  Governments  purchase  of  vast,  accumulating 
surpluses  in  prlce-flxlng  schemes  and  fastened  on  the  Nation  a 
gigantic  system  of  cash  subsidies  to  farmers — from  all  of  which 
we  shall  not  be  extricated  In  a  generation. 

This  Is  not  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  astounding 
story  of  Mr.  Roost>velt  s  Inability  to  formulate  a  basic  economo 
policy  and  to  adhere  to  It.  His  Impulsive  good  Intentions,  his 
almost  adolescent  love  of  novelty  and  experiment,  his  distaste 
for  successful  lawyers  and  businessmen  against  whom  he  com- 
peted for  some  years  In  private  life  with  Inconspicuous  success-- 
these  qualities  have  led  him  Into  courses  which  make  unpredicta- 
bility the  only  predictable  thing,  inconsistency  the  only  consistent 
thing. 

ILL-CONSIDFRED  RITORMS 

There  Is  the  Wagner  labor  law.  Its  purpose  Is  to  facilitate  and 
extend,  under  law.  the  system  of  collective  bargaining  which  had 
been  privately  evolved  over  the  years  between  businessmen  and 
their  employees  In  its  very  terms  It  assumes  the  existence  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  social  and  economic  value  of  continuing  the 
system  In  its  very  terms  it  assumes  that  the  businessman,  the 
employer,  is  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  therefore  has  rights 
which  should  be  lespected  as  well  as  obligations  which  should  oe 
fulfilled.  But  that  assumption  Is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  prac- 
tices which  have  prevailed  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
of  the  act. 

The  businessman,  the  employer,  the  active.  Initiative  force  In 
this  system  of  free  enterprise,  is  presumed  to  be  an  antlroclal. 
Inhumane  creature  of  greed  and  greed  alone.  He  cannot  so  much 
as  discuMi  unionism  or  its  terms  with  his  employees  lest  he  coerce 
them  He  Is  not  allowed  to  reason  as  a  friend.  He  Is  kept  at  arm's 
length  M  an  enemy.  And  as  an  enemy  he  han  no  right  even  to 
demand  the  orderly  naming  of  those  with  whom  he  u  to  bargain 
at  Brm's  length  If  opposing  facflonr  among  hi*  employees  engage 
In  bitter  and  dem'^Tdlizing  controveroy  aa  to  which  of  them  should 
b<'  received  in  batgd.mng.  the  employer  in  not  rrc/^gmzed  %n  having 
any  rlgh'  to  demand  an  (lection  and  a  aettlement 

To  atate  thea*  haraMting  conditlona  In  the  admtnlatrfttlon  of  the 
Wau'ner  law  i«  m<r<ly  t/)  Ht^ite  c/>t»ditl//ft*  whirh  have  been  familiar 
In  all  held*  A  watc  •-ar»d-tKiur»i  law  applU;abt«  U>  a  C"ntin«-nt  wa« 
tTiuru^  in  confuaU/n  and  u  enf</rcMl  In  confusion  And  a  ^m% 
law  whirh  t:'A\A\>*f(i  ci  It*  r>wn  weight  waa  atidd^fily  lamtTM'd 
ujxm  the  book*  U)  tl»e  end  that,  in  lh.»  ii>»tem  ba»ed  on  free  «-nt«^» 
I>rae  every  bfrnrd  of  dlrect/^-a  in  thia  v»^t  land  nhi/uld  be  cjerceu 
Into  Increasing  Its  divld«rnd  paymenu  aiul  decre^^-ing  It*  allotnvnu 
of  earning!!  to  reiser ve* 

Even  In  policies  which  were  clearly  go^jd,  there  has  been  through- 
out this  administration  a  Ktraiige  immaturity  cf  fiber  Its  rjesl 
work  has  been  in  the  social  field.  But  politics  In  relief  was  ao 
glaring  that  a  congreaslcnal  Investigation  became  neceanary  And 
the  record  is  clenr  that  relief  rolls  were  regularly  enlarged  In  elec- 
tion periods  In  old-age  annuities  such  sums  were  taken  from  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  provide  an  Imaglnarj-  reserve  fund — the 
money  actually  went  Into  payment  of  general  expense.s  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  public  outcrj'  forced  a  halt.  The  necessary  regula- 
tion of  certain  phases  of  the  power  Industry  was  converted  into  a 
costly  and  destructive  feud  against  legitimate  private  interests  until 
at  last  another  public  outcry  caused  restraint. 

The  result  of  It  all  Is  this;  The  country  has  had  the  most  pro- 
tracted period  of  stagnation  In  new  enterprise  in  Its  entire  history; 
and.  consequently.  It  has  had  the  largest  permanent  pool  of  unem- 
ployment In  Its  entire  history  Tliat  Is  the  result  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration — that,  and  public  finances  completely  out  of 
his  control. 

THE    PLEA    OF   INDISPENSABILITT 

With  this  record  behind  him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  presents  himself 
to  the  country  as  the  Indispensable  man.  Aided  by  the  Inner 
circle  In  Washington  and  by  such  blg-clty  bo.s.ses  as  Kelly  and 
Hague — but  not  during  the  primary  campaign  by  any  of  the  men 
of  his  party  with  pretensions  to  statesmanship — Mr  Roosevelt  has 
undertaken  to  overthrow  the  two-term  rule  which  was  established 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  has  hitherto  been  obeyed  by  every 
President  at  the  end  of  his  second  term. 

In  the  150  years  of  this  Republic's  life,  there  has  been  no  time 
when  it  was  more  vital  that  the  two-term  rule  be  enforced.  The 
reason  Is  not  far  to  seek  No  other  President  has  amassed  such 
resources  to  Insure  indefinite  tenure  of  office.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  argue  this.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  power  to  force  another  nomination 
has  been  conceded  from  the  beginning  of  his  maneuvers.  His  Im- 
mense advantages  after  nomination  have  been  conceded  from  the 
beginning  He  has  practically  doubled  the  army  of  officeholders. 
He  commands  unprecedented  sums  for  public  works.  He  com- 
mands unprecedented  sums  with  which  to  make  loans  to  agricul- 
ture He  commands  unprecedented  timis  with  which  to  make 
loans  to  Industry.     He  commands  tmprecedented  sums  from  which 
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checks  pour  out  to  millions  of  subsidized  fanners  and  unfortu- 
nates on  relief  His  power  to  coerce  or  to  beguile  Is  beyond 
calculation  ^  .  ,  „  ^ 

Bv  the  canons  of  American  democracy,  he  was  under  moral  com- 
pulsion to  lay  down  these  vast  powers  for  the  safety  of  democracy. 
Hr  has  refused  to  do  so.  He  has  refused,  indeed,  to  play  the  rule 
fijjainst  a  third  term-an  unwritten  part  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion—the respect  of  direct  discussion  He  was  as  evasive.  In  his 
•peech  to  the  ChlraRo  convention,  of  his  obligation  to  candor  on 
the  third  term  as  he  was  In  1936  when  he  dodged  questions  about 
the  Court -packinK  plan  which  he  was  to  spring  immediately  after 
his  reelection  In  his  flouting  of  the  two-term  rule,  and  in  his  man- 
ner of  flouting  It  Mr  Roosevelt's  candidacy  has  become  a  menace 
to  the  political  intet^rity  of  this  Nation,  us  hia  administraiion  Is  a 
menace  to  lu  economic  foundations 

ENTER   MR     WTLLKIE 

Mr  WUlkle  Is  a  strong  refuge  In  this  hour  of  danger  to  our  political 
Instltutlon.s  and  to  c\ir  economic  C.iundailons. 

He  has  ioile<l  with  his  hands  to  gain  money  with  which  to  advance 
his  cducitlon  and  he  has  lab<jred  with  his  brain  In  the  law  and  In 
buslneM  to  gain  a  subntance  and  a  competence  for  his  own  and  his 
fbmilys  protection  Much  a  man  will  not  be  profligate  with  the 
public^  money  Nor  will  he  believe  that  the  long-term  interests  of 
itf  masjcii  of  Americans  will  be  terved  by  loose  and  wiisteful  ad- 
minuitration  and  a  runaway  debt,  »      .   w. 

He  has  ftniRht  far  hmtoric  enmomlc  liberalism  throughout  his 
<nreer  He  •upported  Mr  Korsevelt  »hen  Mr  R<xiv<v«lt  >hcxaX  on  his 
I'j  '2  platfurm  It  ww  Mr  B<x.»<ieve!t  who  kit  that  sound  Democratic 
and  I:ber*J  prj^ltion.  not  Mr  Wlllkle  who  itlll  pre'M-rve*  the  faith 
Ar;d  belter  than  any  other,  Mr  Willkie  ha«  put  hU  flnger  on  the 
treat  Internal  danger  of  the  day,  which  u  big  government  "  foatereU 
by  the  novelly-r-eking.  p«wer-Ujvtng,  waaieful  Mr   R/Ksevelt 

And  in  foreign  affairs  Mr  WiUkie  share*  with  Mr  Roosevelt  the 
Tlews  of  m  majority  of  thoughtful  citizen*,  but  exprewes  them  with 
care  and  with  sobriety  Ptom  Mr  WUlkie  we  shall  not  have  speeches 
at  Charlottesville  which  should  have  been  made  to  Congreta  We 
shall  not  have  paaalonate.  lavish,  cut-of-hand  offers  of  aid  to  the 
Alliea.  to  be  followed  almost  immediately  by  necessary  denials,  aa 
when    M     Reynaud    deaperately   called    for    airplanes 

Mr  Wlllkle  la  in  the  true  American  tradition— the  tradition  of 
Industry,  or  frugality,  of  dignity,  of  responsibility,  and  of  orderly 
growth  on  these  great  bases  of  individual  and  national  character. 
He  will  t>e  given  the  votea  of  men  and  women  whose  eyes  are  open 
to  the  dangers  to  our  political  and  economic  InaUtutiona  which  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  has  laid  In  our  path. 


Asia  for  the  Asiatics— Uncle  Sam's  Lettergram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


r      HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Augitst  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THK  NXW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  AND  ARTICLE 
FROM  THK  AMERICAN  VINDICATOR 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRESSiONAL  kicoRD.  a  Very  timely  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  later  reprinted  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Times-Herald  of  Washington.  D.  C.  entitled  "Asia  for 
the  Asiatics."  together  with  an  article  from  the  September 
1940  issue  of  the  American  Vindicator,  published  monthly  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  entitled  "Uncle  Sams  Lettergram."  the 
subject  of  which  deals  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  likewise 
discussed  by  the  aforementioned  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  Newsl 

"Asia  roa  thie  Asiatics" 

It  looks  more  and  more  likely  that  Japan  Is  going  to  make   its 

"Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  doctrine  stick  in  the  long  run.     Maybe  in 

the  short  run.  If  the  keystone  of  the  British  Empire  crumbles  under 

the  bombs  of  Goerlngs     blitzkriegers  • 

Anyway,  the  Japanese  have  now  bulldozed  the  hard-pressed  Brit- 
ish Into  pulling  their  troops  out  of  Shanghai,  leaving  control  of  the 
International  Settlement  divided  between  the  Japanese  and  the 

United  States  Marines  The  marines.  Incidentally,  have  been  pushed 
down  to  a  4-mile  strip  of  waterfront  in  Shanghai,  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  symbolic  fcrecast  of  where  tbe  wtiite  mans  political 
power  in  Asia  is  heade<l. 


For  some  reason  a  lot  of  Americans  have  a  menUl  blind  spot  on 
this  subject  of  'Asia  for  the  Asiatics "  ^      ,.      ^      »,      .» 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  us,  we  estimate,  can  understand  wby  It 
1.S  entirely  right  and  proper  for  the  United  States  to  have  its  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  to  back  it  up  with  all  the  necessary  ships,  soldiers. 

planes,  and  guns.  ^     ^    .         ,       ^    ♦  >  .v,,. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  me.^ns  "America  (both  Americas!  tor  tne 
Americans  "  It  means  we  dont  want  England,  Germany,  or  any 
ether  non-American  power  planting  any  new  colonics  over  here. 
We  don't  even  want  their  nationals  to  build  up  too  much  political 
power  for  themselves  under  exi&tlng  North  or  South  American  gov- 

c'nments,  ,,       ■     ,  ^ 

We  re  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

wed  be  fcxjlish  not  to  Uke  every  Indicated  step  to  stay  so. 

But  when  it  comes  to  -Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  many  of  us  feci  Just 

the  other  way 

Tlic  prevailing  American  conviction  (shared  by  our  Government 

up  to  this  writ  ng)   is  that  the  Japanese  have  tlieir  nerve  to  suggest 

any  such  thing,  and  are  rascaLs  for  trying  to  enforce  such  a  policy. 

WATESTICHT  COVIPARTMINTS 

We  dislike  as  much  as  anybody  else  to  see  Japan  rl.'»e  to  the 
overlcrdshlp  of  Asia  If  It  makes  that  grade.  It  will  be  more  of  a 
menace  to  world  i^eace  than  It  ever  h.as  been  before 

But  Japan  apfjears  to  be  making  that  grade  rapidly  We  think 
in  any  evint  ihat  some  nation  or  combination  of  nations  Im  sooner 
or  later  going  to  make  an  Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  policy  stick— that 
the  day  of  Aiia  for  ouimde  exploiters  is  alxjut  done 

Whi-n  that  comes  to  pass,  will  Ada  shut  Itself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  will  we  do  likewise  from  Asia?  Will  the  Japs,  or 
whoever  u  running  A*la.  reflux  to  sell  us  the  East  Indies'  rubber, 
tin,  and  quinine'  Will  we  righteously  refu»c  to  sell  th«m  cotton, 
wool,  meat,  manufactured  go<jU>? 

Such  watertight  compartment  stuff  will  not  come  to  pass,  or 
If  It  does.  It  wont  laiit  long  Trade  U  the  life  blood  of  nations. 
and  of  the  world  TournlqueU  twisted  onto  the  arteries  of  trade 
for  political  or  moral  reasons  never  have  held  for  very  long,  and 
we  think  (and  hope)   never  will 

BCrm    AKM    IN    A    HtnuiT 
Our  conviction  Is  that  we  can  save  ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble  by 
becoming  realistic  about  Japan 

We  should  recognize  Japan's  power,  energy,  and  ambition:  and 
we  should  restore  friendly  trade  relations  with  Japan — something 
to  which  we  are  reliably  advised  the  Japanese  would  he  very 
agreeable 

However,  our  official  guides  and  counselors  aren't  doing  any- 
thing like  that.  They  go  on  scolding  Japan  for  every  move  It 
makes  toward  Asiatic  domination. 

So  we'd  l>etter  rush  conscription,  and  rush  also  the  building  of 
an  army  of  at  least  1.000  000  mechanic-sergeants,  plus  an  air  force 
of  50.000  planes  and  ICO  000  pilots  O^.ir  present  International  ix)ll- 
cles  may  easily  provoke  Japan.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia— all 
four — into    "ganging  up"  on  us  some  day 

When  and  if  that  show-down  between  alleged  International 
morality  and  alleged  International  immorality  comes,  well  need 
every  weapon  and  every  trained  fighting  man  we  can  find, 

[Prom  the  American  Vindicator) 
Uncle  Sam's  LEmacRAM 

Mt  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  you  know,  has  authorized  and  appropriated  approximately 
» 17.000,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  an  adequate  national 
defense,  or  rather  such  national  defense  as  cannot  be  i>eneirated 
by  any  potential  enemy  of  the  world.  As  you  know,  it  is  always 
well  to  be  prepared  because  one  naturally  can  never  tell  about  the 
future  The.se  millions  have  been  expended  for  defending  ourselves 
against  the  enemy  from  without,  if  and  when  that  enemy  calls, 
but  at  the  present  writing  I  cannot  really  see  any  Iniminen* 
danger  from  the  enemy  from  without.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
stated,  one  can  never  tell,  and  it  is  wise  to  always  be  prepared, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  preparing  to  build  up  impregnable  barri- 
cades that  will  provide  the  American  people  with  perfect  safety. 
So  much  for  that. 

The  real  enemy,  my  dear  nieces  and  nephews,  is  right  here 
among  us  In  the  form  of  saboteurs,  spies,  aliens,  and.  I  might  add. 
there  are  a  lot  of  elements  in  this  country  whose  hatred  is  so 
terrific  toward  and  against  Hitler,  the  German  Government,  and 
the  German  people  as  a  whole,  that  they  are  bent  upon  getting 
our  country  into  war  Just  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  revenge.  You 
know  who  they  are.  and  I  know  who  they  are.  What  we  should 
do.  in  truth,  is  to  guard  against  these  elements  In  this  country 
who  want  to  Involve  us  in  another  bloody  war.  a  war  that  is  rag- 
ing in  Europe,  and  a  war  that  Is  not  our  war  These  termites 
within  are  the  ones  we  should  guard  against  They  are  working 
night  and  day  and  using  every  available  means,  principally  the 
propaganda  that  is  rampant,  and  that  propaganda  has  thrown  the 
American  people  Into  hysterical  moods.  There  is  propaganda 
through  the  mails,  over  the  radio,  and  everywhere;  and  unfortu- 
nately thousands  of  Americans  have  fallen  for  It.  Our  daniicr  Is 
In    permitting    this    propaganda    to    lead    us    astray.      We    have    no 

business  in  Europe  We  ought  to  stay  cut  of  Europe.  We  ought 
to  remember  what  the  Father  of  our  Country  told  us  about  years 
upon  years  ago.  We  ought  to  tend  to  cur  own  business  and 
let  Europe  tend  to  her  bu.siness.  We  ought  to  guard  and 
maintain  our   Interests  here   in   the  Western   Hemisphere   and   let 
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Europe  look  after  Its  Interests  over  there  and  let  the  jrellow  races 
look  after  their  IntrresUs  in  the  Orient.  Europe  Is  not  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  doesn't  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Dtxrtrine,  and  the  Orient  is  not  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  doe->n't  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Monrc^e  E>oc- 
trlne.  We  are  telling  the  Europeans  to  stay  out  of  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  telling  them  how  to  run  their  affairs  over 
there.  We  are  telling  the  Orientals  to  stay  out  of  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  wo  are  telling  the  Japanese  what  they  can  do 
and  what  they  cannot  do  We  should  heed  the  warning  of  George 
Washington,  and  that  means.  In  simple  words,  minding  our 
own  business  and  keeping  out  of  the  quarrels  of  other  natlcns, 
and  to  stop  telling  other  nations  what  kind  of  governments  they 
should  have  or  what  kind  of  government  they  shouldn't  have. 
We  should  have  mUllons  for  defense,  but  not  one  dollar  for  offense, 
not  one  cent  for  aggression,  and  we  reaUy  won't  have  to  take  bil- 
lions from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for  national  defense  if  we 
mind  our  own  business,  but  the  more  enmity  we  create  against  the 
peoples  of  other  nations  of  the  world,  then  the  more  money  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  In  preparing  ourselves  against  an  attack  by 
those  whom  we  have  Insulted  and  angered,  without  cause,  from 
time  to  time.    That  stands  to  reason. 

Your  Uncxe  Sam. 


What  I'rice  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pcmiLssion  granted, 
I  insert  an  article  by  Robert  Keith  Leavitt.  published  in  This 
Week  magazine,  the  magazine  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  of  the  issue  of  June  30,  1940: 

(Prom  This  Week  for  June  30,  1940] 

WHAT    PRICE   freedom  T 

(By  Robert  Keith  Leavitt) 

It  Is  a  single  sheet  of  parchment,  close  written  In  an  antique 
script  and  boldly  scrawUd  upon  at  the  bottom,  where  56  men  in 
knee  breeches  and  powdered  wigs  set  down  their  names  on  that 
far-off.  troubled  .«;ummer  day  Its  glass  case  Is  a  shrine  with  golden 
doers  People  walk  .softly  upon  the  marble  fl<K)r  and  stand  hushed 
before  It  Copies  of  It  are  hung  In  scboolroon*',  transcnpte  printed 
In  every  history  bock. 

We  are  about  to  celebrate  the  anniversary — of  what?  I"  the 
Declaration  of  Indrp<>ndence  merely  an  heirloom?  A  curiosity?  A 
symbol  of  something  far  off.  remote,  having  nothing  to  do  with  our 
Lndtviclual.   prtoccupied   lives? 

On  the  contrary,  that  Declaration  was  once  a  document  of  flaming 
personal  concern  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country, 
and  Its  closing  words  may  wtU  be  taken  today  as  expression  of  cur 
people's  mo-st  urgent  need 

Kverjbrdy  knows  hew  the  Declaration  begins:  "When  In  the 
course  of  human  events      •      •      •. " 

But  few  people  remember  how  It  ends.  And  the  end  is  the  most 
significant  part  of  all, 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor," 

These  words  were  no  empty  rhetoric.  Tlie  Declaration,  for  all 
tts  tempered  tone,  wa.s  a  desperate  document  The  men  who  signed 
it  knew  onlv  too  well  when  they  pledred  life,  fortune,  and  honor 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  that  pledge  lu  person — at  the 
end  of  a  hangman's  rope. 

And  the  people  who  had  sent  them  to  Philadelphia  knew  what 
personal  re.'ponslbillty  was  their  own  They  had  found  out  what 
it  felt  like  to  face  hard-bitten  British  tnxjps.  at  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill.  They  had  learned  In  camp  and  on  the  dusty  high- 
ways that  war  was  not  a  matter  of  shots  and  shouting  alone, 
but  of  mud,  filth,  files,  disease,  sweat,  cold,  exhaustion,  hunger 
and  thirst.  Congress,  making  war,  bad  the  grim  support  of  men 
Who  saw  clearly  that  war  was  the  end  of  their  private  prosperity 
and  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  families.  It  had  the 
fervent  encouragement  of  women  who  knew  every  day  that  they 
might  never  again  see  alive  the  husbands  and  sons  who  went 
out  In  the  freshness  of  morning.  It  had  the  backing  of  a  people 
Who  realized,  after  a  year  during  which  their  lives  grew  harder 
every  month,  that  the  ttruggle  would  be  long  and  terrible  for 
every  one  of   them. 

The  people  of  that  America  knew  these  things,  but  they  were 
determined  to  endure  all  of  them,  with  death  at  the  end  If  need 
be    rather  than  let  go  what  they  thought  was  right 

To  them,  individually  and  as  a  people,  certain  Ideals  looked 
bigger  tban  self -Interest,  safety  at  life:  The  right  of  self-govern- 


ment; the  right  to  be  free  from  Intolerable  abuses:  tlie  privileges 
they  later  embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights — ol  free  speech,  free 
asijcmbly,  a  free  press,  and  a  decent  respect  for  Individual  liberty 

These  they  knew  to  be  precious  beyond  all  other  things — for 
they  had  nearly  lost  them  So,  though  they  differed  widely 
among  them,selves  in  lesser  matters,  their  resolve  upon  the  great 
Ideals  burned   away  all  other  desires. 

In  the  fire  of  that  resolve  they  went  to  war.  In  flre  they 
hammered  out  the  declaration.  And  It  was  fire  In  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people^ — behind  the  war  and  the  declaration — that 
carried  them  through  to  win  in  the  end. 

Without  that  blazing  resolve,  the  freedom  of  the  newborn 
republic  would  have  died  as  miserably  as  •  •  •  well,  as  mis- 
erably as  the  lilH*rties  of  irresolute  i>eoples  in  Europe,  under  the 
roar  of  a  mechanized  might  that  we  have  heard  with  our  own  ears 

The  document  Is  yellow  with  age.  The  flaming  people  He  a  cen- 
tury in  dust  The  grievances  that  flred  them  are  forgotten  The 
rights  they  bought  In  common  sacrifice  are  all  ours — ea.sy.  comfort- 
able, permanent — something  to  enjoy  without  obligation  or  risk, 
or  s<i  we  thought. 

But  now.  In  the  glare  of  what  has  happened  to  others,  we  can  see 
that  great  wrongs  and  tyrannies  are  not  things  of  the  pa."?!;  that  the 
privileges  of  a  free  people  are  not  undeniable  as  air  and  light,  and 
that  the  price  of  holding  them  may  be  very  high — bo  high,  indeed, 
that  It  can  be  afforded  only  by  a  nation  In  which  every  individual 
U  resolved  that  the  price  l»  part  of  hlB  personal  obligation 

Brute  force  Is  at  large  In  the  world — «o  big  savage,  and  compe- 
tent that  It  makes  the  mad  whims  of  Oeorge  III  look  like  a  cblid's 
wUlfulliu-ts 

We  have  declared  that  we  will  be  independent  of  this  force,  and 
have  set  about  arming  ourselves  to  implement  that  declaration.  But 
declarations  and  arms  can  do  nothing  by  themselves  It  u  resolve 
behind  Intent  and  'Uiztn^  txhind  arnui  that  make  a  declaration 
coed— today  af  In  1773 

We  have  seen  the  Impact  of  quick-atrlktng  ferf)clty  upon  peoples 
who  were  merely  wishful  not  to  meet  it.  and  who  in  torwequence 
were  weak,  unready  divided  In  counsel,  tolerant  of  traitors  and  of 
fools.  We  have  seen  the  disastrous  lolly  of  peoples  who  were  pre- 
occupied with  divergent  pettinesses,  (bsessed  with  what  they  could 
get  without  giving,  beguiled  with  the  r.ollcn  that  nothing  could  be 
BO  bad  as  to  Justify  the  hazard  of  perr-rnal  safety 

It  Is  Wishful  thinking  to  believe  we  can  always  indulge  ouraelves 
in  similar  flabbiness  of  thought,  relying  on  distance  or  the  satiety 
of  conquerors  to  let  u.s  go  cur  easy  way  We  ;  hould  know  that  In 
matters  of  national  defense  there  are  burdens  to  be  borne,  sacrlflces 
to  be  made,  and  parts  to  be  played  by  every  decent  citizen. 

We  need  many  things  today,  but  none  more  than  the  old  resolve 
running  in  a  Llaze  across  the  land  We  need,  each  of  us,  the  flre  and 
faith  of  our  ancestors.  We  must  "mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  "  The  words  are  old,  and 
as  out  of  style  as  buff  and  blue.  But  today,  as  then,  they  are  the 
words  of  freedom. 


My  Work  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  indicates  that  the  best  pjolicy  for  the 
people  of  any  district  is  to  keep  a  Congressman  who  is  render- 
ing good  service  on  the  job.  The  leaders  of  Congress  are  '.he 
men  who  have  been  here  from  20  to  30  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  point  in  keeping  a  man  in  Congress 
unless  he  is  doing  a  good  job.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to 
review  the  events  of  my  service  since  January  1937,  when  my 
term  of  ofiBce  started. 

FARM    LEGISLATIOW 

I  introduced  H,  R.  6339  and  H,  R.  8135.  H.  R.  6339  was  an 
act  to  extend  additional  years  the  3'2-percent  inierest  rate 
on  Federal  land-bank  loans,  which  was  reported  cut  under 
committee  title,  and  as  a  result  of  the  House  and  Senate's 
action  the  bill  became  a  law, 

H,  R.  8135  proposed  relief  for  the  American  farmers  for 
1938,  thereby  directing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpc- 
tion  to  make  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpwration 
$450,000,000,  which  would  have  guaranteed  the  cotton  farmer 
a  better  price  for  his  1938  cotton  crop.  However,  only 
$65,000,000   was   appropriated  for  cotton-price  adjustment. 
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Facing  a  problem  of  farm  tenancy  as  we  do.  and  2  000  farms 
being  toreclosed  every  legal  day  of  the  year  as  a  result  of 
our  agricultural  class  not  being  able  to  meet  their  mortgage 
debts  I  helped  to  provide  means  whereby  thousands  of 
families  could  purchase  homes  under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Further  I  have  helped  to  provide  each  year  funds  whereby 
farmers  could  secure  loans  for  farming  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion persuaded  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase all  the  surplus  commodities  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  an  effort  to  mainUin  proper  prices.  Helped  to  secure 
the  cancelation  of  all  oat-loan  debts,  saving  $980,810  39  for 
the  farmers  of  north  and  northeast  Louisiana. 

In  1938  I  persuaded  the  Agriculture  Cjmmittee  to  accept 
my  amendment  giving  new-ground  farmers  equal  protection 
with  the  old  farmers.  However.  I  do  not  advocate  the  1938 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  the  correct  procedure  to  solve 
the  agricultural  question,  inasmuch  as  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  $22,000,000,000  of  their  normal  income 
in  the  last  6  years:  therefore,  the  debt  load  remains  virtually 
the  same,  so  I  believe  the  correct  procedure  to  solve  the  agri- 
cultural question  wiU  be  found  in  speeches  delivered  by  me 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  "Taxes  and  Cur- 
rency Versus  Prosperity  and  Agriculture"  under  date  of  No- 
vember 18.  1937.  and  'Too  Late  to  Plant  Corn  After  Harvest- 
ing." March  21.  1940.  i 

OLD-AGE   PENSIONS  .  | 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I  wanted  to  do  when  I 
came  to  Congress  was  to  set  up  an  old-age  pension  system. 
I  believed,  and  still  do.  that  this  is  a  measure  of  justice  to 
the  veterans  of  civil  citizenship.  I  voted  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  explaining  at  the  time  that  I  did  so  not  because 
I  thought  this  legislation  was  adequate  but  because  it  did 
recognize  our  obligations  to  the  old  people,  and  also  it  was 
the  best  bill  that  I  could  vote  for  that  had  a  chance  to  pass 
at  the  time.  Under  this  act  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government,  is  now  paying  old-age  assistance 
to  more  than  half  of  the  persons  in  the  State  over  65  years 
of  age.  I  still  do  not  think  that  the  Sccial  Security  Act  is 
doing  the  job  right.  I  favor  a  Federal  old-age  pension,  paid 
direct  by  the  Federal  Government  by  check  from  Washing- 
ton without  the  machinery  that  we  now  have  checking  up 
on  and  haras-<ing  the  old  folks.  1  also  believe  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  simple  justice,  the  old  folks  in  all  States 
should  receive  the  same  amount  monthly.  I  pledge  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  best  efforts  to  this  end. 

SUPPORT   LABOR 

Unfortunately,  in  the  land  where  it  is  too  much  for  all,  fa- 
vored laws  have  denied  the  laboring  man  protective  hours 
and  wages  suCBcient  to  sustain  a  proper  livelihood  for  him 
and  his  family:  therefore,  having  been  reared  a  laboring  man. 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  man  and  woman  who  live 
by  daily  toil  since  I  entered  public  life,  and  as  a  result  of  said 
support  I  have  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  being  the  laboring  man's  friend. 

rLOOD  PROTECTION 

The  delta  lands  of  northeast  Louisiana  are  subject  to  over- 
flow therefore,  the  question  of  flood  control  has  been  a  para- 
mount question  since  the  first  settlers  in  northeast  Louisiana. 
so  I  am  exceedingly  happy  I  was  successful  in  having  enacted 
into  law  H.  R.  6600.  H.  R  6601.  H.  R.  6602,  H.  R.  9435.  and 
H  R.  9326.  each  introduced  by  me.  dealing  with  flood  pro- 
tection for  my  district. 

H  R  9435  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3354.  which  reached  a 
compromise  in  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  provided  for  the 
construction  of  the  Morganza  floodway,  which  is  held  will 
reduce  the  backwater  area  of  Tensas,  Boeuf.  Bayou  Macon, 
and  CXiachita  Basins.  Further,  the  construcUon  of  the  Mor- 
ganza floodway  is  held  by  all  Army  engineers  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive step  toward  solving  the  flood-control  question  that 
has  been  the  uppermost  one  for  years.  Also,  the  compromise 
provides  the  fuse-plug  levee  south  of  Yancopin  to  Van  Cluse. 
Ark.,  shall  be  reconstructed  to  the  1914  grade  an«  1928 
section. 


As  a  result  in  part,  of  the  above-enacted  legislation,  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  presently  making  asur\-ey 
and  ^tudy  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Gen.  Thomas 
M  Robins  advised  me  personally  and  by  letter  that  a  report 
of' said  survey  would  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Office  by  December  1940. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report  it  will  be  my  aim  to  secure  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  money  to  carry  out  the  Chief  of 
Engineers'  recommendations  as  to  general  flood  protective 
improvements. 

Secured  an  appropriation  of  $615,000  for  a  ring-levee  project 
each  at  Columbia  and  Jonesville.  however,  the  Flood  Control 
Committee  accepted  my  resolution  that  provides  the  War  De- 
partment must  make  an  enlarged  survey  of  the  JonesviUe 
levee  project  also  in  addition  each  year  have  helped  to  secure 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  levee  improvements 
and  project  construction  cut-offs. 

VXTERAN  S   LEGISLATION 

When  I  came  to  Congress  the  Economy  Act  had  been  put 
into  effect,  cutting  off  many  of  the  veterans  who  had  been 
drawing  compensation.  My  ex-service  friends  were  m  need 
and  wanted  preference  on  Government  relief  work.  In  gen- 
eral they  wanted  justice  from  th-ir  Government,  which  they 
had  served,  and  for  which  they  had  suffered.  I  led  in  the 
movement  to  give  veterans  definite  preference  for  rcLef  work. 
I  have  been  trying  to  wipe  out  the  injustices  of  the  Economy 
Act. 

I  favor  giving  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  the  same 
treatment  on  pensions  that  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  other  previous  wars  have  received.  I  also 
favor  the  same  pension  provisions  for  their  widows  and  or- 
phans that  were  given  widows  and  orphans  of  previous  wars. 
I  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will  make  a  start  toward 
this  program. 

My  ex-service  friends  of  the  World  War  are  much  aroused 
over  the  threat  to  our  safety  occasioned  by  the  wars  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  I  have  pledged  to  them  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  keep  us  out  of  war.  I  am  opposed  to  again  sending  our 
young  men  to  foreign  nations  to  settle  local  quarrels,  and  will 
never  vote  to  do  this.  I  further  pledged,  and  here  repeat,  that 
the  day  that  I  vote  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war  for  any 
purpose,  that  I  will  resign  my  seat  in  Congress,  and  will  enlist 
in  the  armed  forces, 

I  FARMER   COOPERATION 

My  district  is  mostly  a  farming  section.    Most  of  my  con- 
I    stituents  are  farmers.    A  large  part  of  my  time  in  Congress  has 
'    been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  devoted  to  work  for  the  farmers. 
I  favor  organization  of  farmers— just  as  I  favor  organization 
of  laboring  men  into  unions.     I  have  advocated  cost-of-pro- 
duction  for  cur  farmers  which  will  provide  at  least  20-cent 
cotton  and  corresponding  prices  on  other  crops,  on  that  por- 
tion of  our  production  constmied  in  the  United  States. 

I  favor  farmers  cooperation  in  rural-electriflcation  projects, 
and  am  glad  that  rural-electriflcation  lines  are  being  extended 
into  a  number  of  the  parishes  of  my  district.  I  favor  farmers 
cooperation  in  any  way  that  they  can.  I  have  always  made 
it  a  practice  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress,  when  I  got 
home,  to  notify  the  farmers  of  the  different  parishes  to  meet 
me  in  the  county  seat  to  consult  with  them  about  the  general 
situation  and  receive  their  advice  and  reactions  and  first-hand 
information  about  farm  practices  and  results. 

Through  such  cooperation  of  the  farmers  in  my  district.  I 
was  able  on  two  occasions  when  drought  and  excessive  rains 
struck  our  country  to  bring  quick  relief  to  them  through  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  pledge  myself  to  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  by  this  personal  contact 
which  enables  me  to  intelligently  bring  their  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  agencies  of  the  Government. 

NATIONAL    DtrENSE 

Voted  and  supported  all  appropriations  for  national  defense. 
These  amounts,  in  conjunction  with  previous  appropriations 
and  contractual  authorizations,  bring  the  total  available  for 
obligation  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  unobli- 
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gated  continuing  appropriations  and  contractual  authoriza- 
Uons  on  June  30  last,  to  $10,040,225,543,  divided  between  the 
two  defense  establishments. 

POST-OFTICE   SERVIC*  DCntOVrMETTTS 

In  view  of  poor  post-offlce  quarters  In  certain  sections  of  my 
district.  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
as  a  result  funds  were  allocated  to  coristruct  several  new 
post-offlce  buildings,  and,  in  addition,  new  and  larger  quarters 
and  additional  clerks  have  been  provided  for  in  several  other 
post  offices.  I  consider  the  mail  service  has  been  improved 
remarkably  ina-smuch  as  a  number  of  niral  routes  and  exten- 
sions have  been  granted  and  other  requested  extensions  are 
presently  pending  awaiting  the  inspector's  report,  which  I 
will  be  able  to  have  granted  as  soon  as  the  inspector's  opinion 
is  submitted. 

I  I»ROCRAM    rom    TOUTH 

The  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  of 
great  value  to  our  young  people.  I  have  strongly  supported 
this  program;  and  in  1937,  when  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  camps  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  admin- 
istration, help>ed  to  organize  and  led  a  sufficient  group  of 
House  Members  so  that  we  were  able  to  induce  the  President 
to  rescind  his  order,  thus  saving  this  drastic  reduction  and 
sustaining  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  program  at  approximately  that 
level  until  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  of  much 
benefit  in  enabling  our  young  folks  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  school  and  to  obtain  training  out  of  school  which 
would  fit  them  for  earning  a  livelihood.  I  pledge  my  best 
efforts  to  a  continuation  of  this  program. 

The  common  school  is  the  greatest  institution  in  American 
life.  It  has  always  been  a  delight  to  me  to  go  around  and 
visit  the  schools  and  talk  to  the  young  people  upon  patriotic 
topics.  In  doing  so  I  learned  that  many  districts  had  old 
buildings,  not  adequate  to  care  for  enlarged  enrollments,  and 
in  many  n  stances  condemned  as  imsafe  for  future  use. 

In  order  to  correct  this  condition,  I  urged  P.  W.  A.  officials 
to  encourage  school-building  projects  and  urged  school 
boards  to  submit  such  projects.  As  a  result  my  district  is 
dotted  with  new  school  buildings;  this  has  helped  the  schools 
and  has  given  woik  to  many  men  in  need.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  almost  every  community  of  my  district  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  P.  W.  A. 

Of  course,  the  principal  credit  belongs  to  the  fine  teachers 
and  the  earnest  school  boards,  who  had  the  vision  and  energy 
to  initiate  and  push  these  projects,  but  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible,  to  work  endless 
hoiu-s  in  cutting  red  tape  that  this  work  might  go  forward. 

OTHER    ACCOiCPLlSHMENTS 

In  1939  the  Oil  Trust  began  to  purchase  cottonseed  for  $12 
to  $14  per  ton.  We  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  to  have  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  finance  the  cotton  farmers  in  marketing  of  cotton- 
seed, and  as  a  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  farmers 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  called  attention  to  this 
low  price,  and  as  a  result  seed  immediately  advanced  to  $21 
to  $24  per  ton;  however,  this  was  far  below  cost  of  production. 

Recently  I  have  per.suaded  certain  Federal  agencies  to 
assist  the  needs  of  my  farmers  as  a  result  of  excessive  rains. 

I  helped  to  place  an  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  which 
provides  that  no  person  may  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  is  a  member  of  any  party,  society,  or  organization 
which  is  engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  This  is  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  those 
people  who  believe  that  we,  who  believe  in  Americanism, 
should  fight  for  it  and  see  that  those  who  are  not  truly 
American  should  not  bore  from  within  by  obtaining  Govern- 
ment appointments. 

I  helped  to  add  an  amendment  upon  a  recent  civil-service 
act  which  provides  that  eligible  applicants  from  Louisiana 
and  other  States  which  do  not  have  their  full  quota  under  the 
Apportionment  Act  must  be  given  appointment  ahead  of 
other  applicants  from  States  which  are  over  their  quota. 


KXPDUENCE   BUNGS    ADDED    ABIUTT 

My  record  stands  on  my  work  for  measures  intended  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  my  people,  and  my 
fights  against  proposals  intended  to  hiu-t  or  curtail  their  ex- 
isting rights  and  privileges.  I  hope  it  has  entitled  me  to  the 
respect  of  the  thousands  who  gave  me  this  chance  to  serve 
them.  I  believe  I  can  assure  my  friends  that  I  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  respect  of  the 
governmental  agencies  before  whom  I  have  pleaded  the  catise 
of  my  constituents. 

The  experience  I  have  gained  by  the  continued  support  of 
the  voters  of  my  district  has  ripened  my  original  enthusiasm 
into  a  steadier  ability  to  accomplish  the  proper  solution  of  the 
many  problems  of  the  various  elements  of  our  citizenship. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  have  enabled 
me  to  gain  this  experience.  I  have  used  and  will  continue  to 
use  it  for  their  benefit.  Added  experience  gives  me  added 
prestige  with  those  in  Washington  who  have  the  power  to  give 
and  withhold,  which  power  was  gained  by  them  through  ripe 
experience  and  long  service. 

The  district  pains  in  accomplishment  of  Its  needs  and  de- 
sires as  I  gain  in  accumulation  of  experience  and  service. 

For  these  past  expressions  of  confidence  from  my  friends 
and  neighbors  I  promise  the  continued  exertion  of  my  entire 
ability  in  their  behalf.  I  promise  a  veteran's  fight  for  a 
sturdy,  progressive  people. 


Don't  Be  Fooled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  President  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govenunent  in  prepar- 
mg  otu-  country  to  meet  all  threatened  danger?  Or  is  it  his 
purpose  to  create  fear  and  hysteria,  bring  on  a  war  and  then 
fool  the  people  into  believing  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
country  capable  of  being  President? 

Why.  otherwise,  should  he  run  around  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  doing  so  much  to  involve  us  in  a  war  for  which  we 
are  wholly,  according  to  his  own  statement,  unprepared? 

Read  the  following  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
August  15.  1940,  which  cites  a  few  facts  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  President's  motives  and  activities: 

I  From  Ihc  Doiroit  Free  Press  of  August  15.  1940  J 

TRYING    TO   FOOL   THE    PEOPLE 

Preparedness  is  the  most  vital  need  of  this  Nation. 

Its  first  requisite  is  honest  speech 

It«  biggest  handicap  is  a  barrage  of  half  truths,  emotional  oratory 
for  the  manufacture  of  fear  and  hysterics,  and  plain  bunk. 

The  people  are  not  being  informed;  they  are  being  misled. 

Instead  of  the  Integrity  of  true  statesmanship,  we  are  witnessing 
In  Washington  a  display  of  smart-alcckism  that  would  put  to  shame 
a  high-school  debating  team. 

This  sophomonc  cunning  stems  from  the  Janissaries  of  the  brain 
trust,  who  feel  that,  knowing  themselves  all  there  is  to  know  and 
the  people  being  so  dumb,  it  Is  miirh  better  not  to  tell  them  the 
truth.  It  is  much  better  to  fool  them — as  though  they  were  little 
children  who  were  not  quite  bright. 

A  shining  example  of  this  came  during  the  debate  on  the  neu- 
trality bill  Everv  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Senate  would  not 
let  President  Roosevelt  have  his  way,  the  public  mind  way  whipped 
Into  a  hysteria  of  fear  and  excitement  by  tne  simple  device  of  having 
Mr  Roosevelt  announce  that  he  had  Just  been  informed  that  the 
Nav^'  had  sighted  "foreign"  submarines  off  our  shores. 

Once  he  had  had  his  way  no  more  submarines  were  evei  reported 
and  the  merry  Jesters  of  the  throne  room  now  admit,  off  the  record, 
that  It  wa-s  just  a  smart  hoax  to  force  action  from  the  opposing 
Senators  by  pressure  of  excited  public  opinion. 

We  are  getting  more  of  the  same  In  WaBhington  today. 


\ 
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Brl«?  Oen.  William  E  Shedd  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff 
In  charge  of  pereonnel.  Is  an  honorable  soldier  and  gentleman.  But 
Bt  a  6<:):dlcr  he  must  ob*y  orders 

So  he  RO^s  bffcre  a  committee  of  the  House  Tuesday  and  testi- 
fies that  because  of  the  debate  now  wagmg  over  conscription,  the 
Army  ha*  been  •forced"'  to  delav  it.s  mobilization  plana  from  Oc- 
tober 1  to  January  1  The  implication  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Army  Staff  under  Colonel  Stimson.  were  prepared 
to  place  this  Nation  on  a  war  footing  but  are  now  bUcked  by 
the  demand*  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  to   get  at   the  fact.s. 

Immediately  headlines  and  radio  scream  forth  Innuendo  that 
the  preparedness  program  Is  being  hamstrung  by  those  asking 
answers  on  the  Burlce-Wadsworth  bill.  The  administration  Is 
pictured  as  making  a  heroic  fight  to  get  this  country  ready  against; 
terrific  odds 

And  ail  who  dare  criticize  or  even  voice  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of    the   Stimson    proposals   are   branded   as   Nazi   sympathizers. 

Nnw.  let "8  look  at  the  record 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  was  reported  cut  of  committee  on 
July  27 — 15  days  ago.  not  counting  Sundays.  There  was  a  brief 
delay  in  taking  It  up  for  discussion  because  another  bill  was 
being  given  necessary  precedence  at  the  request  of  the  Army— 
the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  This  was  passed  without 
any    serious    opposition;    about    as    fast.    In    fact,    as    It    could    be 

read  ^      „    . 

On  August  5.  debate  on  the  conscription  bill  started — 8  days  ago, 

not  counting  Sunday 

Where,  then,  has  there  been  any  delay  In  getting  the  Army  on  an 
efficient  footing?  Why  must  its  p>enclled  plans  be  rubbed  out  as  of 
Octot>er    1    and   postponed   until   January    1-3    long   months? 

Any  ctinsldoration  of  chronology,  backed  by  the  calendar,  make.s 
the  testimony  of  General  Shedd  in  keeping  with  the  usual  line  of 
hokum  that  is   being  handed  out  to  fool  the  people. 

There  has  been  no  delay  on  the  conscription  proposal — if  we  are 
still  a  democracy  with  the  representative  government  of  a  free 
people  who  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  them. 

There  has  been  delav.  if  by  delay  is  meant  any  discussion  at  all 
of  a  law  that  mli?ht  forever  bind  the  American  people  to  a  totali- 
tarian system  of  government 

Does  the  general,  and  these  for  whom  he  speaks,  mean  that 
thf  merits  of  the  bill  should  not  be  discussed  at  all.  but  rushed 
through  as  seme  more  •"mrust"  legislation  by  a  "rubber  stamp'" 
Congress? 

If  this  Is  so.  then  the  war-minded  gentlemen  in  power  no  doubt 
think  It  an  impertinence  that  the  citizens  should  even  ask  about  It. 

More   propaeamla   comes   from   Rome,   ihroxieh   the   Chicago   Daily 

News  cable  service,  to  the  effect  that  the  totalitarian  states — Ger- 
many and  Italv— are  laughing  at  us  because  we  want  to  make  quite 
sure  we  do  not  pel  entrapped  into  the  same  kind  of  dictatorial 
government  that  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  are  cursed  with. 
Unnamed  German  and  Italian  -experts'  in  these  dispatches  say 
that  we  would  be  a  'pu-'h-over" 

That  ought  to  scare  us  Into  abdicating  our  representative  au- 
thority Immediately. 

But  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  owned  and  edited  by  Col  Frank 
Knox,  who  IS  Mr  Roosevelt's  Si^cretary  of  the  Navy,  and  an  all  too 
militaristic  Interventionist. 

As  f'-r  the  3-month  d-»lay  spoken  of  by  General  Shedd  because 
the  Senate  has  had  the  bill  15  days,  it  might  be  well  to  note  the 
fi.ct  that  President  Roosevelt  himself  has  not  said  one  word  in 
favor  of  the  bill  now  Ijefore  the  Senate,  other  than,  at  a  press 
conference,  to  dictate  carefully  an  ambiguous  sentence  that  he  did 
favor  "some  form  "  of  universal  .service. 

In  the  seven  and  a  half  years  he  has  been  President  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  make  known  to  Congress  his  de.sires.  and  often  they 
have  been  demands  under  pres-sure 

He  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  one 
wonders  why  he  does  not  speak  to  Congress  and  the  people  In 
that  capacity. 

This  silence  is  strangely  significant  and  prompts  the  natural 
question:   Why  does  he  not  desire  to  go  on  record? 

De.«perate  efforts  of  trained  legislators  such  as  Senator  Wheeler 
to  find  out  what  the  purposes  are  behind  this  bill  have  been  to  no 
avail      And  the  mystery  grows  as  mere  testimony  is  offered 

General  Shedd  was  asked  bluntly  by  Representative  Clason  what 
the  mllU'ins  of  men  to  be  conscripted  wt  uld  be  used  for  His 
answer,   verbatim.    Is   more   lllumrinatlng   than    It   at    ftrst   appears. 

He  said: 

•As  to  the  use  that  they  will  be  put.  only  time  will  tell  " 
Again,    protesting   against    1-year    voluntary   enlistments    as    im- 
practical, he  declared; 

•Under  such  enlistments  garrisons  overseas  could  not  be  properly 

/  maintained."' 

Read  that  over  again.  Then  remember  that  In  his  message  on 
preparedness  to  Congress.  President  Roosevelt  pledged  his  word  that 
no  American  soldier  would  l>e  sent  overseas. 

Weeks  later  at  Hvde  Park,  at  a  press  conference,  ho  made  an 
opening — a  Email  crack— In  this  stone-wall  pledge  by  remarking 
that  the  chances  of  our  doughboys  l)elng  sent  over  were  less  than 
100  to  1.  Prom  a  solemnly  asserted  and  Impregnable  pledge,  within 
2  weeks  It  becomes  a  matter  of  betting  odds. 

Again  General  Shedd  held  emphatically  that  debate  In  Congress 
for  less  than  2  weeJcs  had  delayed  American  preparedness  by  more 


than  3  months,  but  admits,  under  questioning,  that  there  Is  not 
equipment  for  these  men  to  begin  training  even  If  they  are 
mobilized. 

How  then  has  discussion  brought  about  a  delay  that  he  says  has 
been  so  costly  to   the  program? 

The  First  Army  maneuvers  In  New  York  opened  last  week. 
Soldiers  are  drilling  with  broomsticks  and  piece*  of  pipe  ln.stead  of 
guns.  They  are  putting  beaver-board  walls  on  trucks  and  pretend- 
ing they  are  tanks  They  are  using  birds  (when  they  fly)  instead 
of  airplanes  to  aim   at. 

There  is  not  enough  equipment  on  hand,  all  Army  authorities 
honestly  admit,  to  mechanize  one  unit  properly.  There  is  not 
enough  personal  equipment  to  take  care  of  over  75,000  men.  Cloth 
for  uniforms  has  not  yet  been  woven. 

But  General  Shedd  insists  (cn  orders)  that  we  must  have  an  Im- 
mediate army  of  900.000  men — with  the  next  step  2,000,000  men — 
and  from  then  on  up. 

What  for? 

Nobodv  In  authority  will  tell. 

Senator  Wheelxr  in  his  speech  of  Tuesday  said  something  that 
all  the  military  experts  agree  with  when  he  declared: 

•'A  small  but  expert  force  of  Germans  seized  all  of  Norway.  A 
small  but  expert  Finn:6h  army  held  the  Russian  Goliath  at  bay  for 
many  months.  But  a  large  French  army  was  quickly  crushed— less 
by  the  enemy  than  bv  its  own  incompetent,  and  in  many  instances 
traitorous  generals.  The  years  of  military  training  that  the  French 
people  had  undergone,  the  crushing  burdens  they  had  painfully 
borne  for  generations  all  went  for  naueht  in  the  face  of  the  lack 
of  competence   of   the  French   General   Staff 

•'Outside  the  Armv.  all  the  most  eminent  military  authorities  of 
the  country  agree  that  a  force  of  400.000  to  600.000  would  be  en- 
tirely adequate." 

Why  then  does  the  administration  Insist  on  the  immediate  con- 
scription of   12.000.000  American  citizens? 

Where  are  they  to  be  sent  and  for  what  purposes? 

What  foreign  wars  are  they  to  be  ordered  to  flr;ht? 

Are  they  to  go  to  Europe,  to  Asia,  or  to  police  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics? 

Did  General  Shedd  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  said  short 
enlistments  Interfered  with  'overseas  garrls<ins^'? 

Will  Mr.  Roosevelt  forget  his  thinly  veiled  inspection  tours,  for 
political  purpo.se8.  and.  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  speak  out  and  tell 
the  people  plainly,  frankly,  and  freely  what  the  whole  thing  is  all 
about? 

The  time  has  passed  for  the   technique  of  suddenly  discovering 

noiiexistont  "fcrclgn"  submarines. 

The  people  are  weary  of  beintj    "frightened." 

They  have  the  unalienable  rifc:ht  of  a  free  people  to  be  Informed 
on  what   thetr  Government  Is  planning  to  do  to  them 

The  ordered  testimony  of  General  Shedd  Is  an  insult  to  their 
Intelligence. 


Nazis  Use  United   States   Funds  in   Colombia  for 
F^conomic  War  on  Democracies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   RUSSELL   B.   PORTER 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m.v 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 

I  Russell  B.  Porter,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  August  16: 

j  [From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  16.  1940) 

N.1ZIS  Use  United  Statis  Fvnds  in  Colombia  for  Economic  W.\r  on 
Democracies — Propaganda  To  Win  Markets  Partly  Financed  Bt 
Advertising  of  Firms  Here  Pl.aced  Bt  Their  German  Agents 

(By  Russell  B   Porter) 

Bogota.  Colombia.  August  15 — Nazis  are  waging  both  economic  and 
propaganda  warfare  against  the  United  States  in  Colombia.  They 
began  the  drive  to  get  Colombian  trade  away  from  the  democracies 
before  the  war.  using  their  asktmark  system.  Though  they  failed  to 
destroy  the  United  States  predominant  position,  the  counlry^s  trade 
actually  Increasing,  the  Germans  during  the  barter  years  succeeded 
In  dealing  a  severe  blow  to  British  sales. 

Now  the  Germans  have  begun  a  campaign  to  convince  Colombian 
business  that  Its  interests  call  for  it  to  play  ball  with  Germany 
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instead  of  the  United  States  after  the  war.  U  they  succeed,  it  will 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  United  States  as  it  will  establish  a  virtual 
economic  colony  of  Nazidom  as  next  door  neighbor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  key  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Germans  are  conducting  political  and  economic  propaganda 
along  parallel  lines  They  are  telling  Colombians  that  Germany 
is  bound  to  win  and  that  the  present  battle  of  Britain  Is  the  last 
stand  of  the  demcx-racles  In  a  few  weeks,  they  say,  the  war  will 
be  over  with  Chancelor  Hitler  master  of  Europe  and  controlling  all 
its  markets.  In  which  they  assert  Colombia  must  sell  her  coffee. 

For  the  last  3  or  4  months  they  have  been  spreading  propaganda 
among  buyers  that  they  would  be  able  to  deliver  German  goods  In 
September  or  October  at  prices  substantially  lower  than  United 
States  shippers  can  quote  They  even  have  offered  to  pay  penalties 
if  they  faU  to  deliver. 

THREAT  'TO  COLX71CBIA 

In  cases  where  contracts  have  been  made  It  Is  reported  Germans 
now  are  buvmg  in  the  United  States  through  German -American 
agents  to  make  good  on  the  deliveries.  This,  however,  they  are  try- 
ing to  keep  secret 

The  main  object  of  their  commercial  propaganda  is  to  build  up 
the  psychology  that  Colombians  had  better  Jump  on  the  band 
wagon  They  say  that  when  Germany  wins  she  Is  going  to  be  very 
strong  economically  as  well  as  militarily  and  can  economically  help 
or  rum  a  small  nation  like  Colombia,  with  only  9.000.000  population. 

Why.  they  ask.  should  Colombians  pay  25  or  30  percent  more, 
and  cash  at  that,  for  goods  In  the  United  States  when  they  can  buy 
the  same  articles  cher.per  on  ea.«y  credit  terms  In  Germany  and 
when  Germany  can  market  Colombian  products  in  every  European 
country? 

Although  Germany  has  t>een  unable  to  ship  any  goods  here  for 
nearly  a  year,  she  Is  keeping  her  commercial  organization  intact 
and  working  at  full  speed,  forwarding  Nazi  propaganda  agiinst  the 
United  Slates  This  organization  Is  headed  in  the  German  Lega- 
tion, where  the  German  Minister  and  commercial  attache,  with 
consular  officials  throughout  the  country,  all  active  Nazis,  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  impor- 
tant German  buslnrsp  hruses  here. 

These  Arms  contributt  to  Nazi  propaganda  with  money  and 
personnel  and  also  to  charitable  funds  for  German  clerical  and 
other  workers  unemployed  because  of  wartime  suspension  of  trad- 
ing but  held  here  waiting  for  business  resumption  after  the  war. 

From  the  United  States  viewpoint  there  Is  an  unfortunate  angle 
in  that  many  Germans  are  kept  going  financially  only  t)ecause  they 
are  agents  or  work  for  agents  representing  American  goods  sold 
here.     Worse  than  that,  part  of  the  profits  German  firms  make  on 

sales  of  United  States  goods  are  used  to  finance  anti-United  Slates 

propaganda 

Nazi  agents  even  have  the  effrontery  to  use  advertising  appro- 
priations made  by  United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters  to 
favor  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  stations  that  advocate  the 
Nazi  cavise  and  attack  the  United  States.  They  withhold  advertis- 
ing from  those  supportlne  the  United  SUtes  cr  even  giving  that 
country  an  even  break  Until  now  American  business  apparently 
has  been  unaware  that  this  was  going  on,  and  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  stop  It 

Pre-war  German  trade  methods  were  mild  compared  to  what 
may  t>e  expected  from  a  victorious  Germany.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful deals,  the  Germans  in  1937  made  a  barter  agreement  that 
l)ecame  effective  September  30.  1938.  Its  effect  was  virtually  to 
monopolize  the  European  market  for  Colombian  coffee  in  German 
hands. 

Before  the  barter  Colombia  had  a  substantial  free  market  for 
coffee  in  Europe  Afterward  Germany  controlled  that  entire  mar- 
ket. The  contract  gave  Germanv  the  right  to  resell  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  Balkans  coffee  she  bought  from  Colombia.  She  indued 
Colombia  to  agree  to  this  by  paying  a  premium  over  prices  on  the 
New  York  coffee  exchange. 

Then  Germany  sold  coffee  In  Europe  at  a  dinrount  under  Cclom- 
blan  prices  to  get  exchange  with  which  to  buy  war  materials  The 
Nazis  paid  with  machinery  and  other  merchandl.se.  so  Colombia  got 
no  foreign  exchange  and  could  not  buy  in  the  United  States  with 
the  proceed.s  cf  these  European  sales.  Germans  even  dumped  coffee 
In  the  New  York  market  In  direct  competition  with  Colombian 
coffee,  according  to  well-founded  reports. 

COLOMBIAN   EXPORTS  SHTTT  OFT 

Germany  took  about  20  percent  cf  Colombia's  coffee,  her  main 
expert  crop.  The  loss  of  the.se  sales  has  hit  the  country  hard  fco- 
nomica'ily  and  made  it  easier  for  Nazi  propaganda,  which  empha- 
sizes the  large  United  States  ccffee  purchases  from  Braz.l  and 
asserts  the  United  States  cannot  buv  enough  here  to  dispose  of  the 
Colombian  surplus  now  piling  up.  As  ccfTee  priccc  have  been  going 
down  to  approach  the  point  where  the  bean  cannot  be  prcdured  and 
sold  abroad  at  a  profit,  some  Colombians  are  listening  to  the  siren 
song  of  Nazi  economics  with  willing  ears,  hoping  for  the  Germans 
to  return  to  the  market  as  buyers  for  all  Europe 

Arabassador  Spruille  Braden  and  the  staff  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  here  are  working  hard  trying  to  keep  Colombian  markets 
for  the  United  States  Thev  are  emphasizing  to  Colombians  that 
the  bilateral  trade  of  totalitarianism  Is  a  false  economy,  as  shown 


by  Germans  dumping  Colombian  coffee  and  breaking  jMlces.  which 

nullitted  the  apparent  advantages  of  the  barter  83rstem. 

In  the  long  run.  they  say,  the  only  sound  and  proflUble  system 
Is  that  of  multilateral  trade  with  free  markets  and  International 
exchange.  Among  other  measures,  they  are  supporting  extension 
of  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 
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1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  DENNIS  CHAS^EZ.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  August  1  I  wrote  a  state- 
ment for  a  new.'-paper  under  the  heading  "Why  I'll  vote  for 
Roosevelt."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHY  I'LL  VOTK  FOR  BOOSI^TTLT 

(By  Hon.  Dennis  Cha\'ez,  Democratic  Senator  from  New  Mexico) 
Washington,    August    1 — The    preamble   to   the   Constitution   of 
the  United  States  Is  as  follows: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America  " 

1  "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  A  perfect  union 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  government  or  administration  thereof 
takes    into   coiiBlderatlon    all    the    people    of    the    union.     President 

2  'Establish  Justice"     W^hat  the  framors  of  the  Constitution  had 

In  mind  In  the  establishment  of  Justice  was  a  Justice  that  would  be 

Roosevelt,  like  Presidents  Washington  and  Lincoln,  has  made  that 
his  principal  concern  and  has  devoted  his  administrative  energies 
to  bring  that  about 

applicable  to  all  and  not  to  one  particular  clement  of  society. 
Roosevelt  has  done  this. 

3  '"Insure  domestic  tranquillity."  Domestic  tranquillity  Is  only 
insured  when  you  have  a  satisfied  people,  by  treating  them  all 
equal  and  making  It  apparent  that  the  Government  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  that  duties  and  rcsponiibllltles  should  be  assumed  and 
shared  by  all,  and  that  privileges  and  opportunities  should  Inure 

to  all. 

4  "Provide  for  the  common  defense."  Executive  and  Congres- 
sional activities  of  late  prove  conclusively  to  the  world  that  Roose- 
velt and  this  administration  are  doing  everything  possible  for  the 
common  defense  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  also  those 
nations  whose  ideals  and  traditions  are  similar  to  ours. 

6.  "Promote  the  general  welfare."  When  a  government  InteresU 
Itself  in  the  welfare  of  all  elements  of  society  and  looks  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  welfare  of  said  society,  then  It  pro- 
motes  the  general   welfare      Roosevelt   has  done  thlf. 

6.  "And  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  "  In  these  times  of  stress,  when  the  United  States  may 
well  be  described  as  the  last  stronghold  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
the  protection  of  the  government  to  the  constitutional  g\iar- 
anteed  civil   liberties   becomes   of   paramount   importance. 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  Roosevelt  has  by  every  means 
at  his  disposal  sought  to  secure  these  bles.'^lngs  of  liberty  to  our 
generation  and  to  those  that  are  to  succeed  us?  I  do  not  think 
that  a  stone  has  been  left  imturned  to  retain  the  blessings  of 
liberty  not  for  one  group  but  for  all  the  people  of  this  land  of 
democracy. 

7.  ''Do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America  "  To  ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution 
demonstrates  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
class  no  one  section,  but  the  entire  people  of  this  country  com- 
bmed  to  establish  and  create  the  organic  law  under  which  this 
Nation  has  prospered  and  grown. 

Everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  present  administration 
has  been  done  under  the  Constitution.  At  no  time.  In  no  way, 
has  the  organic  law  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people  been  disre- 
garded. Tliat  Is  what  makes  the  democracy.  Tliat  Is  the  democratic 
way  of  life  to  which  Roosevelt  has  dedicated  himself. 

To  particularize  as  to  the  blessings  derived  from  our  Federal 
Union      When    our    Thirteen    Original    States    first    organized    the 
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Federal  Union.  It  was  the  result  of  necessity,  for  each  realized  that  It 
ct-uld  no  longer  carry  on  alone  „,„„.<„„i 

Mt  own  State  New  Mexico,  ha.s  benefited  more  from  the  practical 
devlUmenl  of  th.s  Federal  principle  during  the  past  7  years  than 
at  anytime  during  lis  membership  In  the  Union  as  a  Slate  or  as  a 
Federal   Territory-    a   period   extending   over   almost    a   century 

"m  rmpha..izing  a«a.n  that  at  no  time  have  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  or  the  State  itself,  enjoyed  the  practical  blesslrigs  of 
dernocracy  to  the  extent  that  these  have  been  manifested  dur'.ng 
the  past  7  years. 

For  tii'tance  more  public  schoolhouses  have  been  built  In  New 
Mexico  in  the  last  7  years  of  Roo-ovelt  than  in  the  85  years  prior 
thereto  Conservation  of  natural  re.sources.  con.servation  of  water 
re«iutcrs  public  hiK'hways,  national  park.s.  actual  feedint?  of  the 
hungry  soil  conservation,  forest  Improvement.^,  home  loans.  Im- 
provements in  the  Indian  areas.  C  C  C  camps,  old-age  assistance, 
batik  dipt>sits.  railroad  retirement,  education  assistance  through 
N  Y  A.,  reclamation,  and  the  blcoslngs  of  social  legislation  have 
all  been  enacted  since  1932. 


The  Destroyer  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

i\  thp:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Tuesday.  August  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 

EDITORIALS    FROM    ST     LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  brief  editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispa-.ch,  one  of 
Saturday.  Augtost  17.  entitled  "DanRcrs  of  the  Destroyer 
Deal."  and  the  other  of  August  15.  entitled  "Chairman  Walsh 
Against   Admiral   Stirling." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  17.  1940] 

DANGERS    or    THE     DtSTROYER     DE.^L 

Two  news  stories  of  grave  significance  came  out  of  Washington 
yesterday 

The  first  of  these  was  President  Roosevelt's  announcement  that 
he  is  negotlatlnsj  with  London  for  transfer  of  certain  British  pos- 
ee.^^slons  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  u^e  by  this  country  as  air 
and    naval    bases. 

Acquisition  of  these  strat^'gic  terrltcrirs  Is  a  move  which  we 
enthu.slaetlcnlly  approve.  The  P^'st-Di^patch.  in  fact,  has  been 
urging  precisely  this  step  for  the  last  10  years  and  more.  The 
safety  cf  this  hemisphere,  and  particularly  of  the  highly  vulnerable 
Panama  Canal,  demands  that  the  United  States  possef>s  enough 
Caribbean  Islands  and  other  territorlee  to  build  a  solid  barrier  for 
national  defense. 

The  other  dispatch  from  Washington  records  persistent  reports 
that  the  President  will  act  shortly  to  facilitate  transfer  to  Britain 
cf  50  American  destroyers  The  idea  Is  said  to  be  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  authorize  the  deal  himeelf.  rather  than  submitting  It  to  Con- 
gress,   where    vigorous    opposition    exists 

Is  there  any  connection  between  these  two  Items?  Are  the 
destroyers  to  be  swapped  to  England  In  retiun  for  the  air  and  naval 
bases? 

No.  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there  Is  no  connection  He  emphasizes 
that  he  Is  not  discussing  destroyers,  that  he  is  trying  to  acquire 
bases,  and  that  Is  all.  What,  a  correspondent  asks,  will  this  coun- 
try Oder  in  return  for  the  bases?  The  President  rcfu.ses  to  be 
prcf^sed.  The  Post-Dispatch  correspondent  reports  his  statements. 
and  then  adds; 

"Informed  opinion  here.  In  spite  of  Rocsevelfs  denial,  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  naval  bases  had  any  relation  to  the  destroyers. 
Inclined  to  the  view  that  eventually  the  vessels  would  go  to  Britain 
in  return  for  the  ceded  bases." 

This  country  needs  and  wants  those  bases  It  should  have  ac- 
quired them  long  ago  But  any  thought  of  bartering  away  part  of 
our  Navy  for  them — and  a  vital  part,  authorities  assert — should  Ije 
pquelched  at  once.  If  anytyody  Is  considering  it. 

Lot  us  take  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his  word  and  a-ssume  that  he  is  not 
contemplating  any  such  deal  as  that  The  fact  remains,  however. 
that  he  Is  seriously  cnnsldprlng  the  transfer  of  50  destroyers  to  the 
British  Tbere  have  been  trial  balloons  and  feelers  along  this  line 
for  months  General  Prrvhine's  fpecch  was  only  one  part  cf  the 
campaign.  Prolnterventlon  columnists  have  been  pcundmg  steadily 
at  the  ••'Ubject  And  many  of  the  arguments  have  been  eloquent, 
peisuiiAtve.  movlnjj. 


To  persons  who  may  have  been  carried  away  by  these  pleas  we 
recommend  close  reading  of  the  radio  address  by  Senator  Walsh. 
reprinted  In  part  in  the  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion  today  Senator 
Walsh  Is  a  Democrat,  a  sincere  patriot,  and  generally  an  adminis- 
tration supporter.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee he  presented  to  the  American  people  3  months  ago  one  of  the 
finest,  most  rational  reports  on  national  defen.se  in  our  history. 
Now  he  nrmkes  a  devastating  case  against  the  destroyer  deal  on  the 
two  major  grounds  that  ( 1 )  it  would  dangerously  weaken  the 
country's  defenses;  i2)  It  would  be  an  act  of  war. 

Yet  this  Is  the  action  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  reported  contemplating,  and 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  Attorney  General  Jackson  2 
months  ago  cited  a  1917  law  that  caused  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  20  Navy  torpedo  boats  to  Britain— a  law  specifically 
forbidding  sale  to  any  belligerent  nation  of  an  American  naval 
vessel.  But  now  a  group  of  lawyers,  men  not  connected  with  the 
Government,  have  evolved  a  tortured  interpretation  of  the  law 
under  which  they  hold  the  President  can  give  away  or  sell  these 
vessels  bv  Executive  order. 

U.ider  this  plan  Congress  Is  not  to  be  consulted,  because  It  would 
probably  stop  the  deal  Is  this  democratic?  Or  autocratic?  What 
other  term  than  the  latter  exists  to  describe  an  action  by  one  man 
to  evade  the  restraints  of  the  peoples  representatives,  to  dodge  the 
Judgment  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  order  to  aid  England  at  the 
expense  of  cur  own  defense? 

Our  people  sympathize  with  the  Brltl.sh  In  their  fierce  battle 
against  nazi-l.«m  Tlity  want  every  legitimate  form  of  aid  sent  to 
England,  and  with  all  possible  sjjeed.  But  on  nn  Imrpetuous  step 
which  wtaktn*  our. defenses,  a  step  opposed  by  high  naval  author- 
ities, they  must  draw  the  line. 


(Prom  the  St    Louis  Post-Di.spatch  of  August  15.  1940] 

CHA1RM.\N    WALSH    AGAINST    ADMIRAL    STERLING 

Ano'.her  retired  admiral  has  sounded  off  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
50  or  more  American  destroyers  to  England.  In  an  article  re- 
leased by  the  tJnitod  Press  en  Tuesday.  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling. 
Jr  .  retired,  strongly  endorses  the  transfer,  and  says  these  ships 
•will  be  fighting  for  America  most  effectively  by  being  added  to 
the  British  Navy." 

Tills  Is  typical  of  the  bellicose  retired  admirals.  It  echoes  the 
opinions  of  Admiral  Yarnell.  retired,  and  Admiral  Standley.  retired, 
which  we  commented  upon  Monday.  It  is  particularly  typical  of 
Stirling's  chronic  war-hawk  attitude  A  few  instances:  On  August 
29.  1939.  befcre  the  European  war  began,  he  told  a  veterans'  meet- 
ing. "We  sh  luld.  Instead  of  k'^eping  out  cf  foreign  di.-putcs  that 
will  affect  our  prosperity  and  security,  go  Into  them  with  both 
feet  "  As  far  back  as  la.«t  October  19  he  urged  that  the  United 
States  Join  th»'  Allies  Last  Memorial  Day  he  called  on  this  country 
to  enter  the  war  "actively" 

While  the  rctirsd  admirals  are  sounding  cff.  the  admirals  on 
active  service  are  keeping  discreetly  silent  One  offlcial  voice  has 
been  heard.  how.>vor — that  of  David  I  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
Stnate  Naval  Allans  Com.mittce.  whose  report  on  national  defense 
3  months  ago  was  a  historic  document 

Walsh  s  view,  expressed  in  a  radio  broadcast  Tuesday.  Is  exactly 
cppo.sed  to  that  of  Admiral  Stirling,  retired  The  destroyer  pro- 
posal, he  said,  makes  mockery  of  our  declared  policy  of  neutrality 
and  nonintervention;  it  is  an  act  of  belligerei.cy  and  war"  Then 
he  paid  his  respects  to  the  retired  admirals  and  other  warmongers: 

"There  Is  only  one  group  who  can  honestly  favor  the  transfer  of 
our  destroyers.  This  group  has  advocated  cur  entrance  Into  the 
European  war  from  the  beginning." 

"Why  gamble  with  the  United  States  Fleet?"  Senator  Wai^h 
asked  Let  Admirals  Stirling.  Standley.  and  Yarnell,  retired,  answer 
that  one. 


Attitude  of  Railroad  Brotherhoods  Toward 
Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  20  Uegislatii-e  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


LETTER   FROM   RAILRO.^D  BROTHERHOODS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reccrd  a  letter  signed  by  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  five  railroad  brotherhoods  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  Burke-Wadsworth  con.cription   bill. 

There  beinc  no  cbjccticn.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs  The  undersigned  chief  executives  of  the  organizations 
representing   engineers,   firemen,  conductors,   trainmen,  ai.d  yard- 
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men  employed  on  the  rnllroad?  of  the  United  States  have  thlc  day 
given  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  compulsory 
peacetime  draft  or  conscription  bill  which  contemplates  the  induct- 
ing Into  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Immediate  future  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  this 
ccuntry  for  a  p»iiod  cf  training 

We  refer  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  now  before  Congress  for 
consldemtmn  and  feel  that  you  shoxild  t>e  made  acquainted  with 
our  views,  which  we  are  confident  reflect  the  views  of  the  member- 
slilp  of  these  organizations  employed  on  American  railroads. 

BORDER    ON    DICTATORSHIP 

We  are  in  genernl  agiecment  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  In 
the  United  States  that  every  support  should  be  given  to  adequate 
mea.'^ures  neces.'^arv  to  the  protection  of  our  democratic  Institutions 
against  attack  from  the  force  of  dictatorship,  both  within  and 
without  our  country  However,  grave  doubt  exists  in  many  quarters 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  a  peacetime  conscription 
bill  when  it  is  be:i«vod  other  adequate  meajsures  are  available. 
Such  proposal  borders  cloM'ly  on  the  principle  of  dictatorship  and 
we  hold  the  view  that  regimenting  our  people  is  un-American  and 
unnecessary. 

NO   MONOPOLY   or   PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism  Is  nOt  the  monopoly  of  those  who  are  feverishly  urging 
this  conscription  bill.  We  may  rightly  assume  that  all  citizens  are 
patriotic  and.  If  given  the  opportunity  ai.d  Impresstd  with  the 
necessity  for  their  doing  so,  they  will  volunteer  their  services  In 
defense  of  cur  country. 

At  present  there  Is  a  va,st  armv  of  unemployed,  thcusands  of 
whom  would  be  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  If  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  but  they  arc  so  clrcum- 
ecribcd  by  technical  military  and  naval  physical  requirements  that 
many  of  them  are  precluded  from  voluntary  enlistment  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a.-alstlng  them  in  removing  minor 
physical  defects  so  that  they  may  be  acceptable  as  volvinteers. 

BLOW    AT    TEMOCKACY 

Compulsory  mllltarv  service  In  time  of  peace  is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  freedom  It  Involves  an  Infringement  on  the  very-  prin- 
ciples of  democrncy  which  It  is  invoked  to  defend 

It  imposes  upon  the  Individual  a  mandate  to  give  service  which 
he  may  not  be  m  position  to  render  without  serious  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  him.self  or  his  family  or  both;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
there  are  th-iu«aiids  of  other  individuals  who  would  be  g.ad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  if  such  opportunity 
were  not  denied  by  the  restrictive  rules  observed  by  the  recruiting 
service. 

wn.L  COLOR  WHOLE  LIFE 

The  ycuth  of  our  country  who  are  inducted  into  the  military 
Rid  naval  services  under  the  principle  of  conscription  and  who  are 
made  to  serve  will  quite  naturally  acquire  the  viewpoint  that  ft^rce- 
ful  means  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  an  avenue 
to  achieve  desired  ends 

While  you  are  piviiig  thoueht  to  the  Burke-Wad-worth  bill  let 
not  the  iiwterla  of  the  moment  sweep  ycu  Into  bupportlng  such 
a  drast'c  and  lll-advis-d  change  in  the  American  wav  cf  life  De- 
mocracy means  that  the  state  exists  to  serve  the  individual. 

CREATTS    DANGEEOUS    M.ACHINE 

The  program  at  present  contemplated  will  cause  hundreds  of 
thcusands  tf  our  youth  to  become  war  mlnd'-d  and  will.  If  carried 
out  establish  the  fabric  cf  a  giant  war  machine  which  experience 
teaches  us  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  rust  in  peace. 

War  games  Inevitably  lead  to  war.  The  voluntary  enli.stment 
principle  confines  and  restricts  the  dissemination  of  war  mlndedncEs 
to  actual  necessities  through  the  longer  term  of  service,  and  above 
all.  preserves  the  principle  cf  democracy  In  Its  strictest  sense. 

INFRINGES    crviL     LIBERTirS 

These  organizations  are  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with  the  estab- 
Ushraent  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  national  defense  and 
their  membership  will  not  be  found  wanting  In  any  support  cf  such 
proper  measures,  but  we  are  convinced  that  under  present  condi- 
tions the  regimenting  cf  our  people  according  to  the  ccntem.plated 
mUltary  pattern  is  unnecessary  and  is  an  infringement  uijon  the 
Civil  l.bcrtics  which  they  may  reascnably  expect  to  enjoy 

We    trust    that    your    committee    will    not    favorably    report    the 

Burke-Wadsworth  military-conscription  bill. 

Respectfully  yours. 

A    Johnston. 

Grand    Chief    Engineer.    Brotherhood    of    Locomotne    En- 
gineers. 

J.  A   Phtli-ips. 

President,  Order  of  Raiiioay  Conductors  of  Amer-.ca. 

D    B     Robertson, 
President.   Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Firemen    and   En- 
gxTu:men,     \ 

I  A.    F     WHn-NTT, 

President.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad   Trainmen. 

T.  C    Cashen, 

President.  Switchmen't  Union  of  North  Amenca. 


Deportation  of  Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    LOS    ANGELES    TIMES    OF    AUGUST 

15      1940 


Mr.   LELAND   M.   FORD.     Mr.   Speaker,    under   leave    to 
extend  my  remarks  in   the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  15,  1940: 
I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Augtist  15,  19401 

ENOUGH    INVKSTIGATIONS 

The  proposal  of  Serwtors  Sthwellenbach  and  AfsriN  to  have 
another  Investigation  of  Harry  Brldf^es  Instead  of  ordering  his  depor- 
tation is  mere  stalllntr  Bridges  has  heen  Investigated  often  and 
completely  and  the  chance  that  any  new  facts  would  be  developed  is 
very  slight. 

As  for  an  Investigation  by  the  Justice  Department,  to  expect  that, 
under  a  politician  like  Attorn<-y  General  Jack.son  In  a  campaign 
year,  to  result  In  firing  this  pcrnicloiis  alien  back  where  he  came 
from  Is  to  expect  too  much.  WhatL-ver  Jackson's  opinion  of  Madam 
Secretary  Perkins,  which  cannot  be  very  hiRh.  he  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  reverse  her  action  in  the  matter.  He  would  be  still  more 
reluctant  to  reverse  hifi  Irienci.  James  M.  Landls 

While  it  was  undoubtedly  the  public  scandal  of  the  Bridges  case 
that  caused  the  Prc.-idtnt  to  transfer  deportation  out  ol  the  hands 
cf  the  Lab  r  and  into  the  Justice  Department,  if  Jack-^on  had  any 
detire  to  investigate  Bridges,  he  has  already  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  start  and  he  has  done  nothing  If  Congress  ordered  him 
to  do  so.  he  would  have  to  make  a  gesture,  but  that  it  would  be  more 
than'  that  Is  unllk.  ly 

Unless  ConBrc^.■f  itself  acts.  Bridges  will  not  be  deported  until 
there  Is  a  change  of  admini.stration  at  Wa-hinsnon  or  unless  some 
he-organization  such  as  the  American  Legion  adopts  District  Attor- 
ney Puts'  San  Diego  suggestion  and  removes  him  by  the  scat  of 
the  pants. 


Air  Route  From   Norfolk  to  Cincinnati 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK   NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wuesday,  August  20  (legi^ative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     ELIZABETH     CITY      (N.     C.)      DAILY 

ADVANCE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Advance, 
published  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  issue  of  Saturday.  Augu-st 
10,  1940,  entitled  "May  the  Board  So  See  It."  which  editorial 
interests  itself  in  an  application  for  a  certificate  of  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  fly  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Knox-ville,  Tenn., 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  route.  I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  this  apphcation.  for  the  granting  of  it  would  provide  North 
Carolina  vnih  an  east-to-west  air  line  which  is  so  badly  needed 
in  my  commonwealth,  in  particular  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  so  fortunate  at  the  present  time  as  to  have  trans- 
portation facilities  of  that  sort,  and  I  am  further  interested 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  route  would  lend  itself  to  our  national -defense  pro- 
gram. 
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Thpre  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Elizabeth  City  (N   C  )  Daily  Advance  of  August  10.  1940] 

MAT    THE   BOAJID   SO    SEE   IT 

Not  available  when  Penn.«ylvanla-Central  filed  It*  application  for 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  fly  the  Norfolk-Knox- 
ville-Cincinnatl  route,  but  Interesting  and  competent  nctwithstand- 
ine  It  set-ms  to  the  Daily  Advance,  arc  figures  on  the  business  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  Co.  on  the  route  from  Norfolk  to 

^F^r'"he '3  months  beginning  May  1.  1940.  the  line  has  handled  a 
total  of  3  806  revenue  passengers  a.s  compared  with  a  total  of  around 
500  revenue  pa.ssengers  a  month  when  the  line  wa.s  first  establi.shed. 
In  the  matter  of  air  express,  shipments  number  1.264  for  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  which  Is  more  than  all  shipments  handlea 

^Air^mall  dispatched  from  Norfolk  over  the  period  the  line  has 
been  in  operation  will  amount  to  more  than  $80  000  000. 

The-se  figures  provide,  as  p.iinted  out  by  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis- 
oatch  concrete  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  such  a  service  as  that 
proposed  to  be  established  between  Norfolk  ..nd  Cincinnati  by  way 
of  Elizabeth  City.  Rocky  Mount,  Raleigh.  Greensboro.  Winston- 
Salem.  AshevUle.'  and  Knoxvllle  to  generate  patronage  as  it  goes 

"  When  then.  It  is  remembered  that  North  Carolina,  through 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  proposed  service  would  operate,  ranks 
higher  in  p.)puiatlon.  industry,  and  potential  traffic  than  many 
States  or  sections  now  enjoying  air  services,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  proposed  service  would  provide  the  only  east-west 
au  line  between  Washington  and  Charleston.  Is  not  the  wisdom  of 
its  operation  so  obvious  as  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  granting 
of  a  certtflcate  of  convenience  and  necessity  without  further  ado? 
The  Daily  Advance  sincerely  hopes  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  reviewing  all  the  factors  in  the  case,  may  so  see  it. 


Insurance  That  Really  Insures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORxMACK 

OF  MASSACHISETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HAROLD  PUTNAM 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  therein  an 
interesting  article  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Tribune. 
a  newspaper  published  in  my  district,  written  by  Harold 
Putnam  and  entitled  "Insurance  That  Really  Insures." 

INSCKANCE   THAT   REALLY    INSURES 

(By  Harold  Putnam) 

It  Is  so  seldom  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ever  forgets  Its 
Puritanical  ways  long  enough  to  dream  up  a  valuable  new  twentieth- 
century  program  that  a  very  special  cheer  Is  la  order  for  our  Own 
Division  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 

More  than  30  vears  ago  a  progressive  young  attorney  felt  It  was 
time  the  State  or  National  Government  did  something  to  provide 
low-cc^t  insurance  for  Its  citizens.  Because  he  was  an  Einstein 
for  figures  and  a  Job  for  patleru-e.  he  forced  the  usually  complacent 
legislators  of  the  Com.monwealth  to  make  insurance  as  easUy 
obtainable  as  a  postage  stamp  and  almost  as  cheap 

He  wasn't  very  popular  in  some  quarters.  He  still  Isnt  even 
though  the  years  have  been  kind  to  him  and  even  though  American 
history  win  record  Louis  Brandels  as  the  great  Jtulst  who  earned 
on  the  liberalism  cf  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Today  saintly  Louis  Brandels  is  an  old  man.  But  hes  still  inter- 
ested iii  the  record  cf  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  He's  as  tickled 
as  a  boy  when  someone  risks  a  financial  neck  to  say  a  good  word 
tor  the  savincs-bank  pn^ram  For  its  still  hazardous  to  buck  the 
Interests  who  hate  low-cost   insurance. 

Throughout  a  vigorous  and  useful  life  he's  fought  the  anti- 
social entrenchments  of  organized  financial  monopoly.  Simply. 
at  his  Chatham  retreat  these  summ'^r  days,  he'll  tell  you:  "If  I  caii 
save  the  little  fellow  a  dollar  through  an  honest  insurance  program, 
that's  just  as  good  as  putting  a  dollar  m  his  pay  envelope  " 

Savings  Bank  Life  nv^urance  has  hoed  a  tough  row  In  more  than 
30  years  only  one  State— New  York-  has  been  able  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  to  give  its  pe<>ple  the  b»>nefits  of  the  low-cost  program. 
This  healthy  youngster,  .'-av.ngs  bank  in.-urance.  h!\s  had  difficulty 
making  itseil  heard  above  the  din  oX  Its  sickly  big  brother,  private 
insurame. 


But  the  story  Is  beginning  to  make  an  Impression  In  Important 
Dlaces  Judd  Dewey,  of  the  Bay  State  division,  went  to  Washington 
last  -spring  to  testify  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mlttee  Armed  only  with  a  single  page  of  statistics,  comparing  pri- 
vate and  savings  bank  life  Insurance,  he  caustd  fact-weary  SenaU.rs 
to  sit  up  and  gape. 

And  the  fact.s  have  not  been  challenged.  But  a  well-organized 
con-piracy  of  silence  has  seen  to  it  that  they  have  not  been  pub- 
licized Private  Insurance  In  many  Instances  costs  from  almost 
twice  to  almost  four  times  as  much  as  savings-bank  life  insurance. 
The  financial  Frankensteins  dldnt  want  that  to  get  noised  around. 
Th-  tabulation  that  startled  the  gruff  eld  Senators  was  prepared 
by  Ma.'sachu.<etts  State  Actuary  Eugene  F.  Caldwell.  It  Is  known  as 
Form  N  1  35  and  is  available  at  the  division  of  savings  bank  life 
Insurance  at  the  statehouse. 

Tlie  report  shows  that  savings-bank  life  insurance  makes  avaU- 
able  10  years  of  $1,000  worth  of  Insurance  for  a  man  aged  35  for 
only  $28  90  The  total  10-year  cost  in  private  companies  ranges  from 
$51  95  to  $103  20.     Senatorial  eyes  popped. 

Fortunately  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  dream  an 
idealist  puts  over  an  ideal  every  now  and  then.  Brandels  was 
demtx-racy's  twentieth-century  dreamer.  Luckily  for  the  people 
of  our  times,  he  was  also  one  of  the  great  legal  minds  of  his  day; 
clever  enough  in  the  cunning  ways  of  the  law  to  force  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Bay  State  to  do  something  that  was  good  for  all 
the  people  and  of   no  financial  benefit  to  them  as  legislators. 

The  savings  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  making 
this  low-cost  insurance  program  work.  Able  administrators  in  the 
statehouse  have  kept  the  wheels  turning.  Democrat-s  (with  a 
small  d)  everywhere  have  turned  their  eyes  to  Massachusetts  to 
see   how  this   idea  survives    in  the   face  of  cruel   opposition 

The  record  today  speaks  for  Itself.  Form  N-1-35  made  so 
much  noise  that  many  people  began  to  wonder  where  they'd  "oeen 
for  30  years  and  why  they  hadn't  heard  more  about  savings  oank 
life  insurance      They're  beginning  to  know. 

Louis  Brandels  is  a  soft-spoken  man  He  had  the  Intellect 
to  devise  the  program  and  the  legal  talents  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  but  he's  lacked  the  wiles  of  the  propagandist  to 
force    his    dream    to    the    attention    of    the    whole    Nation. 

But  if  you  could  pull  up  a  chair  In  his  Chatham  living  room, 
he'd  smile  at  you  and  say:  "If  I  can  save  the  little  fellow  a  dollar 
through  an  honest  Insurance  program  that's  Just  as  good  as  put- 
ting a  dollar  in  his  pay  envelope. 


Congestion  of  War  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TEXARKANA  GAZETTE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Texarkana  Gazette  of  August  18: 

[Prom   the  Texarkana  Gazette   of   August    18,    1940] 

CONGESTION    OF    WAR    INDUSTRIES 

While  It  was  planned  to  scatter  war  defense  industry  over  a 
wide  area  In  locations  as  f.ar  distant  from  seacoasts  and  Interna- 
tional boundaries  as  possible.  In  order  that  there  might  not  be 
congested  areas  where  attacks  could  be  concentrated,  develop- 
ments thus  far  show  that  b<3th  war  orders  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion is  gravitating  toward  already  well  established  industrial 
areiis  close  to  the  seaboard  and  the  International  border  on  the 
east   and   north. 

The  allocated  munitions  load,  for  Instance.  Is  centered  in  the 
10  northeastern  States  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Maryland.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,   almost  to  the   exclusion    of   all   other   States. 

The  following  figures  show  where  the  bulk  of  the  war  plants 
and  Goverruneni  contracts  are   being  placed; 

New    England $30  897  617 

Middle  Atlantic - — 85.169.009 

South     Atlantic 7.351.919 

East    North    Central 12.424.284 

East  Sfiuth  Central. 
West  North  Central- 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


1.832.089 
5. 446  857 
871,  177 
1.574.  181 
1  585  '237 


I   Location  unknown 10,778,327 
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The  West  South  Central  group  Is  composed  of  Arkansas.  Louisi- 
ana. Oklahoma  and  Tex.is.  to  which  less  »haii  one  million  has 
been  allolted.  the  division  among  the  four  States  t)eing  as  lolluws: 

Arkansas $20.  109 

Louisiana 10  964 

Oklahoma 76.690 

Texaa 763.  414 

Total 871.  177 

The  east-south-central  area  shared  only  a  little  bettor,  as  also 
Is  the  case  with  the  mountain  and  Pacific  areas  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  get  the  lion's  share. 

The  trend  Ib  the  same  as  that  which  existed  Just  before  and 
during  the  Wcrld  War  There  was  great  concentration  of  industries 
in  areas  already  congested.  This  caused  migruticn  of  both  skilled 
and  common  labor  from  other  regions,  much  to  their  detriment 
While  these  areas  suffered  because  of  those  facts,  the  overly  built- 
up  industrial  areas  had  their  troubles  after  the  war.  when  war 
induhtries  were  choked  off.  leaving  large  numbers  of  workers 
stranded  far  from  their  original  homes. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  a  minimum  of  concentration  not 
only  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  most  area  while  municipal  mu- 
nitions and  war  equipment  are  being  turned  out.  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  regions  when  demand  drops  to  a  minimum  alter  the 
present   emergency   has  passed. 

It  Is  Important  al«o  that  war  Indtostiies  be  scattered  as  a  de- 
fense measure  in  It-self  It  is  far  easier  for  Germany  to  Inflict 
damage  upon  British  war  industries  than  for  the  British  to  damage 
the  German  industries,  becau-e  the  British  Industries  are  con- 
gested and  the  German  industries  are  scattered. 


'On  Order** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19,  1940 


LETfER  FROM  HON    J    PARNELL  THOMAS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.^  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followmR  let- 
ter which  I  havf  today  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
which  contains  obsnvations  made  by  me  In  rcpard  to  the 
defenses  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal  on  my  recent 
tr^p  to  these  two  United  States  posse£sion.s. 

CoNGRFSS  OF  THE  UNITirD  STATT.S 
I  HOTTSE    OF    REPRESFNTATIVES. 

'  Washington,  D.  C  ,  August  19.  1940. 

Hon   Henry  L    Sttmson 

Srcrrtan/  or  War.  Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  It  Is  Important  that  you  Immediately  Inves- 
tigate the  depl'jrable  state  of  our  military  preparedness  in  both 
Puerto  Rico  and  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the.«e  United  States  possessions  and.  frankly  I  am 
deeply  shocked  at  what  I  observed  Certainly  in  Panama,  which  I 
had  visited  3  ymrs  ago.  I  expected  to  find  favorable  improvement. 
but  I  regret  to  advise  that  outside  of  structural  additions  aiid  a  mod- 
erate increa.'-e  In  antlaucraft  defense.  I  fcund  nothing  in  the  way 
cf  Increa.sed  prcparedne.ss  that  would  warrant  handsprlncs  The 
failure  of  the  War  Department  to  bring  about  marked  changes  in 
our  Panama  Canal  defen.se  within  the  last  3  years  is  beyond  human 
understanding 

Abraham  Lincoln  cnce  said:  "Let  the  people  know  the  truth  and 
the  coun'.ry  is  safe"  Perhaps  the  same  thing  Is  true  tf>d:iy  At 
any  rate  all  foreign  powers  must  know  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in 
Prnama  and  Puerto  Rico.  80  certainly,  therefure.  there  Is  no  sense 
in  keeping  it  from  our  own  people.  I  will,  accordingly,  present  to 
both  ycu  and  to  our  people  the  otjservatlons  which  I  recently  made 
with  the  hope  that  quick  and  necessary  adjustments  will  be  forth- 
coming I  am  also  pa.s.ving  on  certain  recommendations  which  I 
hope  win  be  helpful. 

PUERTO  RICO 

W>.lle  this  Island  of  100  miles  In  length  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
outer  guard  of  the  defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  It  nevertheless  Is 
pmctlcally  totally  unequipped  to  even  repel  an  insurrection,  let 
alone  an  attack  from  Witheut.  for  at  present  we  have  some  3.500 
troops  statioiud  on  an  Island  with  sotne  2,000.000  people.  The 
morale,  th -uch  of  our  small  btxly  of  troops  Is  excellent;  the  officers 
are  capable  but  the  equipment  is  almost  totally  deficient.  Tliere 
are  no  heavy  coastal  guns,  only  a  small  amount  of  field  artillery 
and  antiaircraft  delense  is  almost  totally  lacking. 


The  Air  Corps  Is  ^o  weak  12  planes — It  Is  a  crime.  The  Sixty- 
fifth  Infantry  (native  tnwpp)  is  a  very  well-tiained  and  highly 
disciplined  unit  It  Is  one  of  the  bright  spot.-s  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
mlhlary-  establishment.  The  small-arms  equip. nmt  for  all  cf  th» 
troops  Is  antiquated;  old  weapons  and  old  methods  nre  used  m 
training;  mechanized  equipment  and  mechanized  training  do  not 
exist. 

PANAMA 

I  Visited  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  3  years  ago  and  therefore  I  was 
much  interested  to  sec  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
terim, but  outside  of  an  improvement  in  antiaircraft  defense,  there 
has  been  little  in  the  way  of  betterment. 

i4ir  Corps 
The  Air  Corps,  which  would  ordinarily  be  the  strongest  defensive 
arm  for  the  Canal.  Is  where  it  was  3  years  ago  The  number  of 
modern  planes  on  hand  Is  a  Joke,  there  being  only  23  modern 
pursuit  planes.  Tlie  small  number  of  iither  pursuit  planes  on 
hand  Is  antiquated  and  hardly  g»X)d  enough  for  training  purposes. 
The  bombers  available  are  of  short  range  and  then  there  are  10 
obserraticn  planes  which  are  nothing  mere  than  mnetecpth-centurv 
hacks. 

There  have  been  five  accidents  since  July  22.  1940.  In  the  Panama 
air  corps,  three  pllot,s  having  been  killed. 

Two  new  flying  fields  are  under  construction,  one  In  the  zone 
and  one  a  number  cf  miles  north  of  the  zone.  Both  of  these  fields 
will  have  large  runways  and  In  the  case  of  Hownrd  Field,  at  least, 
very  modern  hangers  It  Is  my  opinion,  though,  that  a  foolhardy 
blunder  is  being  made  at  Howard  Field  by  placing  the  hangars 
in  the  open,  for  some  of  the.'<p  hangars,  if  not  all  of  them,  couid 
be  readily  constructed  In  the  bide  of  existing  large  hills.  I  under- 
stand, from  a  reliable  source,  that  consldt  ration  has  been  given  to 
this  plan  but  that  to  date  it  has  not  rcceivtd  approval.  If  the  new 
open-field  hangars  are  to  be  anything  like  cxiiitlng  hangars  in  the 
Panama  Cuiial  Zone,  they  must  neces,sarily  afford  an  excellent  tar- 
get for  enemy  bombers,  so  I  think  It  is  es.veiitial  that  we  dlscon- 
tuuie  the  plan  of  constructing  the  open-lield  hangars  in  order 
to  place  them  in  the  side  cf  hills,  as  has  been  so  successfully  dene 
by  European  nations. 

The  men  serving  In  the  Air  Corps  are  not  equipped  with  any 
grounds  weapons  cither  than  pistols  and  therefore  would  be  unable 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  equipment  against  enemy  para- 
chute troops 

Coast  Artillery 

This  Is  well  situated.  The  gun.s  are  heavy  and  in  good  eondltion 
but.  like  everything  el.se.  the  number  Is  too  small  One  of  the  great- 
est criticisms  which  1  must  make  of  the  Coa.st  Artillery  Is  that  the 
puns  are  not  turreted  as  a  protection  to  the  crews  sgainst  aerial 
niachinc-gun  fire,  nor  is  there  any  semblinice  of  camouflage 

TI1P  erews  nre  well  trained  and  their  morale  Is  good.  Tlie  officers 
know  their  bu.siness. 

AmmuniUon  is  In  good  supply,  but  there  Is  no  reserve  of  heavy 
giuis 

Antiaircraft 

There  lias  been  substantial  improvement  in  nntlalrcraft  defense 
In  the  3-year  period.  Searchlights  are  numerous  and  w«ll  placed; 
range  finders  are  modem  and  in  good  condition,  but  like  everything 
else,  there  is  no  reserve  supply. 

Tlie  guns  are  somewhat  antiquated,  most  of  them  being  of  the 
old  3-lnch  variety.  There  are  no  new  90  mm.  puns  on  hand,  and 
none  of  the  new  37  mm  guns  We  are  no  better  than  50  percent 
equipped  in  antiaircraft  defense  In   the  Canal   Zone  t-oday. 

As  111  the  case  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  there  has  been  little 
camouflaging  of  gun  positions  In  fact.  I  saw  only  one  camou- 
flaged  battery. 

All  guns  are  now  being  manned  with  full  crews  The  morale  of 
the  men  and  ofUcers  Is  excellent  and  the  positions  alert  for 
emergencies. 

Field  artillery 

The  field  artillery  Is  relatively  good,  but  like  other  arms,  lacking 
In  quantity.  Pack  artillery  is  excellent;  both  the  officers  and  men 
are  considerably  above  the  average  physically  and  fit  to  stand 
almost  any  hardship.  Pack  animals  are  In  good  condition.  The 
guns,  particularly  the  75  mm  howitzers,  ore  modern  and  in  fair 
supply.     Ammunition,  though,  is  not  sufficient. 

Infantry 

The  Infantry  Is  totally  lacking  In  modern  equipment.  There  are 
on  the  average  about  35  gas  masks  to  every  129  mjn.  Tlie  gas 
mask  shoruge.  Incidentally,  is  the  rule  all  over  the  zone. 

The  supply  of  hand  grenades  Is  far  below  natural  requirements. 
In  fact,  there  is  about  one  hand  grenade  to  every  sold:cr  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  There  Is  a  small  supply  of  antitank  puns  en 
hand,  which  arrived  In  May.  but  there  Is  no  ammuniiion  as  yet 
for  these  guns.  No  modern  automatic  rifles — the  supply  of  old 
automatics   Is   Inadequate. 

Another  criticism  which  I  would  make  Is  that  there  Is  not 
enough  time  devoted  to  drill,  and  much  too  much  time  spent  on 
matters  which  add  little  to  the  military  traimiig  of  a  soldier, 
such  as  construction  of  new  barracks. 

One  whole  Infantry  regiment  does  not  even  have  a  drill  ground 
and  another  regiment  has  spent  practically  all  of  Its  time  while  in 
the  zone  in  building  hotises.  Such  work  should  be  done  by  the 
Engineer  Corps.  Most  of  the  regiments  have  to  supply  sabotage  and 
Uaiislt  guards;  the  latter  guards  are  placed  on  ships  going  through 
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the  Canal,  which  work  should  be  assumed  by  either  the  Navy  or    ' 
the  Marine  Corps,  as  both  of  these  stn-icrs  are  much  more  lamlhar 
with  the  operaticn  of  ships  than  are  doughboys.  | 

Motor  equipment 

Almo«t  no  prime  movers.  I  understand  that  on  the  Pacific  side 
thf-re  are  three  prime  movers  which,  as  you  knew,  is  the  latest  model 
cf  mechanized  transportation  The  ordinary  truck  supply  u  unable 
to  meet  present  need-s  Available  motor  tqulpment  Is  good,  but  ol 
"the  olden  days"   variety 

d'ncral 

The  soldiers,  however,  even  though  meagerly  equipped  and  out^de 
of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  modem  weapons,  are  Probably  the  best 
in  the  world  Their  morale  is  excellent:  they  are  in  good  health. 
,mart.  and  well  disciplined  The  officers,  with  a  few  "ceptlons.  are 
capable  and  deserving  There  is  a  tendency.  h°wever,  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  to  think  too  much  of  the  way  we  "used  to  do  things  _ 
too  much  thought  about  living  conditions  and  ^^o^  f'^""^^  °"  ^".^^^ 
ror,els  the  eneniy  This  may  be.  however  the  result  of  instructions 
fr^  W^hlngton  For  Instance,  all  new  construction  by  contract 
is  S  U^oi^  luxe   variety,  an  open   Invitation   to  enemy  bomber.. 

Some  of  the  fort*  and  posts  look  more  like  -"'^|"",';^^'VV^^.l>'h  S 
-lock  like  centers  of  def^ise      I  agree  that  we  should  afford  both  the 
fflcers  and   the   soldiers  recreation   and   rest  centers,  but  I  cannot 
he-p  but  believe  that  .ome  of  the  recreatum  places  in  the  zone,  par- 
ticularly for  the  officers,  are  bordering  on  the  luxurious^ 
T  hmk  that  a  check-up  in  the  attitude  of  the  War  Department 
-  tolard   the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal   Is  -°t°"ly  timely  bm 
urgently  necessarv.     I  recommend  that  some  of  the  hlgher-up^  in 
the   War   I>Tartment   visit   Panama,   see   for   themselves,   and     hen 
upon  their  return  force  through  the  essential  requirements      Let  s 
n^  mst  determine  the  need  for  materiel  for  our  insular  Po^^sions 
?rom  a  swivel  chair  in  Washington      The  War  Department  should 
realize  that  we  cannot  defend  the  Panama  Canal  with  fancy  swim- 
ming pools,  elaborate  officers'  clubs,  and  golf  courses 

Further  we  should  without  delay  complete  the  Trans-Isthmian 
H'chway  running  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  There 
remains  only  20  miles  of  this  highway  to  be  built,  but  the.^e  ^me 
20  miles  remained  unfinished  when  I  visited  Panama  3  years  back. 
This  project  has  been  hanging  fire  for  years.  The  fallme  to  com- 
plete It  is  both  a  -scandal  and  a  disgrace  ^     ,     .       ,  ,,  „„ 

Another  important  step  which  we  should  take  Is  to  p.ace  all  oil 
tanks  and  ammunition  re.serves  below  gound  At  present  both 
are  invitations  to  and  target^i  for  airplane  bombers  and  shell  tire 

While  I  fully  realize  that  the  War  Department  is  strenuously 
attempting  to  solve  some  of  our  defense  problems,  neverthelesd 
many  oi  us  are  irritated  by  the  delays  and  by  the  apparent  ineffi- 
ciency and  red  tape  In  huh  administrative  circles  I  personally 
feel  tha'  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  progress  over  the  past  3 
yem-s  m  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  all  the  monev  that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Armv  had  beeii  used  for  defense  purposes  we  would  be  properly 
eouipped  uxlay.  and  yet  we  are  led  to  believe  by  persons  well  up  in 
the  p.-es.-nt  administration  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
appropriated  have  been  put  to  good  use  I  am  frankly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  instead  of  it  having  been  put  to 
sofxl  use  it  has  been  forced  into  nondefense  channels,  of  which 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  striking  examples. 

Mr  Secretary  I  also  have  another  matter  which  I  intend  writing 
vou  about  in  the  next  few  days,  and  that  Is  the  m.'^tter  of  trans- 
bortation  of  troops  On  my  recent  trip  I  was  able  to  make  certain 
rbservatlons  along  these  lines,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
make  some  recommendations  to  you  ..  ^       . 

I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to  make  this  letter  as  long  as  It  has  turned 
cut  to  be.  but  in  view  of  Us  importance  I  think  It  necessary  to  tell 
as  complete  a  story  ad  possiblle.  _,   ^      ,        ^.    ^   »»,„»   ^kiok   t 

Tlianking  you  for  your  patience  and  hoping  that  that  which  I 
have  written  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  that  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  make  whatever  corrections  are  necessary.  I  am. 

Sincerely,  


Refugee  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 

Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress may  well  be  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  history  of 
cur  great  Nation.  The  war  in  Europe,  with  its  ruthless  con- 
quest of  the  small  nations  of  that  hemisphere,  has  left  the  rest 
of  the  world  aghast. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  America,  have  been 
called  upon  to  enact  Into  law  measures  designed  to  protect 
our  country  from  invasion,  have  appropriated  moneys  to  as- 
sist in  the  rehabiliUtion  of  those  countries  which  have  been 


destroyed,  and  many  other  important  measures  alTectinp  the 
we!l-boing  cf  cur  own  country  and  the  world  generally.  How- 
ever, in  my  humble  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
important  or  a  more  humanitarian  measure  come  before  a 
Congress  than  that  proposed  in  the  bill.  H.  R.  10323,  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  haven  from  the  dangers  or  effects  of  war  for 
European  children  under  the  age  of  16.  which  was  reported 
favorably  to  this  body  by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  a  few  days  ago. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
visitors'  visas  for  temporary  admission  into  the  United  States 
to  European  refugee  children  under  the  age  of  16  years,  re- 
gardless of  their  nationaUty.  Further,  the  bill  would  remove 
the  existing  discrimination  against  children  of  certain  nation- 
alities who  cannot  get  immigration  visas  because  their  na- 
tional quotas  are  full  and  who  cannot  get  visitors'  visas 
because  they  cannot  prove  a  clear  ability  to  leave  the  United 
States  when  the  present  emergency  is  over. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, on  various  bills  and  House  joint  resolutions  introduced 
by  Members  of  this  House,  namely,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Hon.  John  Lesinski:  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Hon. 
Anton  F.  M.aciejewski:  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
Hon.  Harry  Sandager;  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York..  Hon. 
Caroline  O'Day;  the  gentleman  from  California,  Hon.  Fhanck 
Havenner:  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Rudolph  G. 
Tenerowicz.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  hearings  the  committee  voted  to  report  out  H.  R.  10323, 
which  accomplishes  the  purposes  as  specifically  propo.sed  by 
the  authors  of  the  several  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  bill  permits  visas  to  be  Issued  to  children  under  16 
years  of  age  who  are  seeking  to  c.ter  the  United  States  as 
temporary  visitors  to  be  safe  from  the  dangers  or  the  effects 
of  war,  notwithstanding  (1)  they  are  under  16  years  of  age. 
unaccompanied  by,  or  not  coming  to  one  or  both  of  their 
parents;   '2»   their  tickets  or  passage  are  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another,  or  they  are  assisted  by  others  to  come; 
or  <3>   their  tickets  or  passage  are  paid  for  by  any  corpora- 
tion. a.ssociation,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  government, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.     It  further  provides,  however, 
that  in  all  cases  as.surances  must  be  given   that  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Attorney  General  that  such  children  will  be 
properly  cared  for  and  will  not  become  public  charges.     At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  proposed  legislation 
will  not  entail  an  additional  cost  upon  our  Government  and 
that  existing  administrative  machinery  is  ample  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  work  incident  to  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

To  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  America  is  still 
willing  to  do  its  share  toward  rehabilitating  the  distressed, 
let  me  urge  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 


The  Propaganda  for  the  Draft   Is  in   Full  Swing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


ARTICl^  BY  HUGH  RUSSELL  FRASER.     INSIDE  WASHINGTON" 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  very  timely  article  by  the 
distinguished  author.  Hugh  Russell  FYa.ser.  responding  to  the 
story  Snuff  Boxes  and.  Safety,  by  Ruth  Finney,  newspaper- 
woman, which  appeared  in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
in  a  recent  issue.  Mr.  Eraser,  an  outstanding  American,  does 
credit  in  exploding  this  sob  story,  one  of  the  many  we  can 
expect  by  controlled  newspaper  writers  whose  ears  are  con- 
stantly attimed  to  their  master's  voice. 
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INSIDE    WASHnfCTON 

(By  Hugh  Rusaell  Praser) 

The  propaganda  for  the  draft  is  in  full  swing. 
Most   vicious  single  sample  of  It  was  recently  headlined  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.     Written  by  Ruth  Finney,  a  speclaliBt 
in  gushy  sob  stories,  it  appeared  in  every  newspaper  in  tlie  chain 
on  August  14.  1940.  under  the  title  "Sntiff  Boxes  and  Safety." 

For  pure  and  unadulterated  nonsense  and  number  of  half  truths 
It  hit  a  new  all-time  lew.  And  yet  to  the  uncritical  reader,  who 
consult!*  his  fears  and  not  the  hard  realities.  It  was  a  masterpiece. 
Indeed,  it  was  and  Is  exhibit  No.  1. 

The  story  opens  with  a  comparlfon  between  the  debate  on  con- 
scription new  going  on  in  the  Senate  and  a  similar  debate  In  the 
British  ParllnmiMit  a  year  ago.  The  Inference,  of  course.  Is  that  if 
Hitler  can  Invade  England.  22  miles  from  the  Continent,  so  also 
can  he  as  easily  Invade  the  United  States.  3.000  miles  away.  She 
avoids  the  bald  statement  but  leaves  the  Inference 

All  the  way  through  the  story  the  United  States  is  placed  in  a 
similar  position  with  B.'^italn.  In  fact,  the  names  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ore  used  almost  as  geographical  synonyms.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  t<i  he  fair. 

No  suggestion  or  even  so  much  as  a  hint  Is  given  that  perhaps 
the  two  countries  are  not  in  the  same  geographical  situation. 
Army  and  Navy  exp>erts  tt  stifled  at  length  belcre  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  declared  that  the  enormous  technical  diffi- 
culties In  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  the  United  Slates  by  any  for- 
eign power  were  so  formidable  as  to  make  such  an  attempt  wholly 
impractical. 

To  cite  the  latest  careful  analysis,  Hanson  Baldwin,  military 
exjjert  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  In  the  August  Hari>ers.  says: 
"Probably  the  maximum  force  that  cotUd  be  transported — even  if 
control  of  the  sea  were  wrested  from  \ia — wovUd  not  be  much  larger 
than  50  000  men  ' 

No.  no  analysis  or  contrast  Is  made  by  Ruth  Finney.  Such  an 
attempt  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  propagandist.  The 
specialist  In  sob  stories  deals  In  half  truths.  Hard  realities  would 
becloud  the  issue  and  lead  to  a  little  calm  thinking.  They  must 
be  avoided  as  so  much  poison. 

True  to  the  title  of  the  story — the  title  which  the  Washington 
News  happened  to  carry^fun  is  poked  at  references  in  the  debate 
to  George  Washington  and  Daniel  Webster.  It  seems  Webster  and 
Washington  are  synonymous — again  by  Inference,  of  course — with 
snuffboxes  in  the  Senate  And  snuffboxes  In  the  Senate — oh.  yes, 
my  dear — are  out  of  date.  And  that  If  Webster  denounced  con- 
scription— well,  you  know,  he  didn't  know  about  Hitler  and  how 
he  Is  going  to  sail  into  New  York  Hartxjr  tomorrow! 

In  one  paragraph,  fun  Is  poked  at  Senator  Danaher.  of  Con- 
necticut. t»ecause  he  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  in  the  Senate 
Just  what  the  grave  military  and  naval  emergency  was  that  neces- 
sitated a  sudden  resort  to  the  draft  of  millions  of  men  when  It 
would  take  years  to  even  adequately  equip  the  Army  we  now 
have.  Again  references  are  made  to  the  British  Parliament.  Again 
fun  Is  poked  at— this  time.  Senator  Wheeler,  because  he  suggests 
that  armed  Invasion  of  the  United  States  is  a  slim  possibility. 
And  the  writer  holds  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror  at  this  state- 
ment tjecause.  she  says,  she  can  read  headlines  in  the  newspapers 
out  on  the  street  reading:  "Bombers  Blast  Britain.  Zero  Hour 
Near!  • 

The  sob  sister  has  the  jitters.  One  can  almost  he.ir  hor  scream- 
ing— in  fact,  running  from  the  Senate  gallery  with  hands  plugged 
firmly  to  her  ears  lest  she  hear  these  terrible  men.  Wheeler  and 
N ORRIS  and  La  Follettt  and  Vakdknbepc  and  Taft 

The  ver>-  sight  of  these  men  who  plead  with  the  Senate  to  face 
some  practical  and  hard  realities  nauseates  her.  What!  These 
men  who  say  that  a  Nazi,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  bomber,  cannot 
operate  more  than  750  miles  from  their  basses  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  wiping  out  BriUln  22  miles  away!  Why.  it  is  incred- 
ible!    Oh.  stop  these  men!     Please!     Please!     I  can't  stand  It! 

But  Ruth  Finney  does  not  merely  scream  out  her  fear  She 
UTites  ptira^raplis  that  indicate  she  sunds  on  her  tiptoes  and 
fairlv  shakes  with  it!  She  yields  herself  wholly  and  completely  to 
It.  And  It  is  the  kind  of  fear  that  thrills!  Not  every  reporter  can 
experience  It  It  only  comes  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to 
it   absolutely   and   perfectly. 

Hitler  in  New  Ycrk!  Hitler  on  Atlantic  beach  heads!  And.  she 
savs.  the  American  Navy  "6.000  miles  away  from  Atlantic  beach 
heads  ■  This  la.st  statement  is  plainly  false  The  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron is  in  the  Atlantic.  Ruth  Finney  to  the  contrary  The  truth 
not  only  is  that  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  right  at  this  moment  in  the 
Atlantic,  but  it  also  happens  that  Hanson  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
outstanding  miMtary  and  naval  erperU.  who  has  studied  military 
and  naval  f  rganizations  abroad,  says  in  the  August  Harpers:  "The 
Atlantic  Squadron — contrary  to  general  belief — is  not  a  pu.«h-over 
for  any  power  "     And  that  even  without  our  coastal  defense.- 

The  No  1  sob  sister,  however,  is  especially  incensed  at  the  Senate 
galleries  which  applaud  the  antlconscrlpllon  cause  It  seems  also 
that  they  applaud— horror  of  horrors! — those  speakers  who  suggest 
that  "wealth  should  be  drafted  as  well  as  men." 
She  continues: 
So  the  debate  moves  slowly  on,  safe  from  Interruption  today 
or  tomorrow  by  bombs  or  the  tramp  of  invading  feet.  Jtist  as 
Hitler  said    it   would   ' 

The  fact  that  Hitler  never  once  mentioned  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stages,  or  the  House,  or  the  debate  therein,  past  or  future, 
does  not  deter  Miss  Finney  It  Is  a  good  phrase  to  tack  on.  Be- 
sides, its  real  scary.     Anything  to  frighten  people. 


For  the  truth  Is  simple:  Only  by  concealing  the  facts  or  by 
distorting  them  beyond  recognition  can  you  frighten  people.  Only 
by  dealing  In  half-truths  can  you  lmp>alr  their  judgment  and 
warp  their  rea.son. 

Is  it  true  that  the  modern  bomber  has  an  effective  range  of 
500  miles?  Then  let  s  not  tell  tlie  people  that.  Pretend  the  cor- 
rect figure  Is  six  times  that  amount. 

Is  Invasion  of  the  United  States,  within  the  next  several  years, 
a  practical  impossibility?  Then  let's  not  tell  the  people  that. 
Lets  talk  about  what  Hitler  Is  doing  to  Britain  22  miles  away — 
and  Infer  plenty,  you  know. 

It  Is  ea.sy  to  scare  people. 

And — oh  yes.  my  dear — its  so  e.xcltlng.  You  don't  know  what  a 
thrill  you  get  But  you  must  give  yourself  up  wholly  and  com- 
pletely to  it  Really,  its  the  grandest  feeling  Yes:  and  pay  no 
attention  to  those  nasty  men  In  the  Senate.  Jvtst  plug  up  your 
ears  and  scream. 


Agriculture,  the  New  Deal,  and  the  Third   Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Path  Valley  Picnic,  Franklin  County, 
August  17.  1940: 

We  are  just  starting  out  on  a  great  political  campaign  that  will  no 
doubt  be  one  of  the  hardest  fought  and  bitterest  campaigns  in  our 
political  history.  We  have  often  heard  men  on  the  platform  say, 
"This  Is  the  most  Important  election  we  have  ever  had."  Maybe 
that  was  so.  but  I  believe  that  thoughtful  men  everywhere  agree 
that  the  election  to  be  held  this  fall  is  of  greater  Importance  than 
any  we  have  yet  had.  barring  none.  And  I  as  one  of  the  candidates 
for  ofBce  In  this  campaign  Intend  to  assume  my  fair  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  success  of  the  ticket. 

And  so  here  today  I  am  throwing  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the 
New  Deal  and  intend  to  deal  with  It  through  this  campaign  as 
though  It  were  an  armed  bandit  standing  by  my  barnyard  gate  or  a 
kidnaper  beside  the  crib  of  my  flrst-born.  I  am  not  coming  to  you 
preaching  a  doctrine  of  despair,  as  some  politicians  of  the  country 
are  doing  today,  for  I  believe  faith,  courage,  and  resolute  determina- 
tion will  carry  us  beyond  the  present  frontiers  Into  a  new  and  better 
day  Time  forbids  that  I  discuss  any  of  the  Issues  of  this  campaign 
in  great  detail  today  I  shall  do  that  from  time  to  time.  But  here 
in  rich,  prosperous  Franklin  County,  known  far  and  wide  for  the 
stability  of  its  people.  Its  agriculture,  and  Its  industry,  I  do  want 
to  discuss  this  agricultural  problem  In  some  detail. 

After  all.  farm  income  is  the  governing  factor  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  agriculture  is  still  the  basis  of  our  national  wealth.  A 
profitable  agriculture  solves  the  dual  problem  of  Idle  acres  In  the 
country  and  Idle  men  In  the  city  It  Is  well  established  that  a  dollar 
prod\iced  from  the  soil  adds  $7  to  our  collective  Income  Therefore 
we  find  that  In  1928  and  1932  our  agricultural  production  was  the 
same  but  due  to  declining  prices  we  were  short  In  1932  in  our  collec- 
tive  Income   $43,000,000,000 

Agriculture  has  been  the  guinea  pig  for  experiments  throughout 
the  past  7  years,  and  the  farmer  has  been  the  victim  of  low  prices 
and  no  markets  for  his  products  and  at  the  same  time  has  seen 
increased  costs  of  the  things  he  has  had  to  purchase,  and  taxes  have 
grown  more  burdensome 

The  New  Deal,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Wallace, 
has  been  trying  to  keep  the  farmers  sweet  by  large  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  In  spite  of  these  heavy  aj  propria' Ions, 
the  averag<»  farmer's  Income  has  gone  down  alwut  fSOO  per  year. 
Secretary  Wallace  In  trying  to  fool  the  farmer  has  flgtired  these 
$3  000.000.000  us  farm  income.  This  has  not  fooled  the  American 
farmer,  because  he  knows  that  every  dollar  the  Government  ever 
gave  away  they  took  from  somebody  before  they  could  give  it  to 
him.  and  that  these  *3 .000.000.000  have  simply  become  a  mortgage 
on  the  real  estate  of  the  country. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  who  got  these  farm  subsidies? 
Do  you  know  that  a  doz»n  firms,  life-insurance  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals got  $508  841  of  this  money — more  than  half  a  million? 
Do  you  know  that  the  richest  farmer  In  this  congressional  district 
got  $2,350  in  1939  to  let  some  of  his  acres  lie  idle?  I  wonder  l.ow 
many  cf  you  know  that  In  1938  this  county  received  $168,000  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  letting  their  acres  lie  idle  Tliat  money 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  collected  from  the  people,  and 
those  idle  acres  in  normal  times  would  have  produced  about  eight 
times  that  much  moneys  worth  of  products. 

And  while  these  acres  were  left  to  He  Idle  we  were  Importing  Into 
this  country  vast  quantities  of  products  the  same  as  you  produce 
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here  In  this  county:  hf^t  and  bu'ter.  and  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
•:id  com  and  practically  every  other  commodUy  grown  here  hr\s 
berii  brought  m  from  somewhen?  outside  of  this  country.  We  can 
only  find  the  solution  to  this  farm  problem  In  a  sound  agriculture 
poUcv  honestly  administered  Had  some  of  the  money  squandered 
by  the  New  Deal  on  agrtcuiture  In  the  last  7  years  been  spent  on 
research  work  to  find  new  ust-s  for  agricultural  products  we  would 
tx-  f  »rther  along  the  road  to  recovery  today  The  biggest  help  'he 
American  farmer  can  have  from  the  Government  is  the  Government 
to  see  that  he  has  the  American  market. 

Secretary  Wallace  pomrs  to  the  fact  that  some  South  American 
ccun'ry-  ^urchaised  twice  a.s  many  automobiles  under  a  recent  trade 
agreement  as  they  had  before.  We  In  turn,  on  checking  the  record, 
f\nd  that  for  that  100  percent  increased  sale  of  automobiles  we 
receiv.-d  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  products  In  return.  And 
when  we  check  the  record  as  to  how  many  automobiles  were  In- 
cluded in  that  100-percent  increase  we  find  that  Instead  of  buying 
100  automobiles,  a.s  they  did  in  1937.  they  bought  200  In  1938. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  under  the  sound  of  my  voice  today  that 
doesn't  know  that  If  we  had  the  American  market,  that  If  we  had 
dollar  wheat,  and  80-cent  corn  an^l  10-cent  hogs— and  these  are 
ordinary  prices  I  am  mentioning— Franklin  County  would  buy  next 
year  a  thousand  new  automobiles.  300  farm  tractors,  and  every- 
thing else  in  proportion.  The  American  farmer  Is  the  greatest 
consumer  we  have  in  the  country.  He  Is  not  looking  for  cheap 
money  He  Ls  not  looking  for  credit.  He  Is  not  looking  for  a 
haiid-out  but  he  is  rightfully  demanding  fair  prices  for  his  products 
so  that  he  will  have  money  to  get  rid  of  the  credit  he  has  already 
"created  And  all  the  while  the  New  Deal  has  been  trying  to  regi- 
ment and  regulate  a,,:  iculture  we  find  them  making  It  harder  for 
evervone  to  get  along 

How  many  of  you  know  that  under  Wallace's  new  plan  the  Fed- 
eral farm-lending  agencies  have  all  been  huddled  together  In  one 
organization  and  that  about  the  only  way  to  get  a  farm  loan  now 
Is  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  and  when  you  do  that  you  r,ign  away 
every  bit  of  liberty  so  far  as  the  Individual  operation  of  your  farm 
Is  concerned? 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  right  now  has  $100,000,000  of 
farmer  loans  overdue.  A  considerable  part  of  the  $1,600,000,000  in 
F'ederal  land-bank  and  land  bank  commis-sioner  loans  are  now  de- 
linquent and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  foreclosed  on 
farms  to  the  amount  of  $130,000,000  I  am  wondering  what  the 
Oovernmcnt  is  going  to  do  wirh  all  the  farms  that  it  is  getting  in  its 
hands.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farm  leaders  of  this  country  are 
declaring  that  the  Wallace  ideas  are  unsound  and  dangerous? 

Many  cf  the  farmers  now  obtaining  loans  from. the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  handed  a  budget  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  the 
money  they  receive  from  their  farm  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one 
ever  tiefore  thought  the  time  would  come  In  the  United  States 
when  the  Federal  Government  would  resort  to  this  sort  of  regi- 
mentation    Th"  Republican  Party  does  not  believe  that  we  have 

to  go  Into  war  to  restore  business  and  agriculture  in  this  country. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  we  have  to  go  down  In  defeat  and  surren- 
der our  liberties  under  the  Constitution  to  find  the  answer  to  our 
problems  Th?  average  man  and  woman  has  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  orderly  and  balanced  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  In  our  American  system  cf  free  enterprise.  These  7 
long  years  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  a  terrible  test  to  men,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Republican  leaders  of  this  country  have 
stood  firm  and  today  stand  defiant  and  rededicated  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  American  faith 

America  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be  free  again.  Free  to  prosper 
according  to  the  bounty  which  a  kindly  Providence  has  entrusted 
to  our  care.  As  I  look  back  through  the  years  and  think  of  th3 
part  agriculture  has  played  In  our  national  economy  I  am  convinced 
that  the  farmers  of  America  are  going  to  stand  out  this  fall  as 
they  never  have  before  In  the  defense  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
government. 

THE    NXW    DE.U. 

You  will  remember  In  1932  Roosevelt  was  elected  and  took  over 
the  reins  of  government  You  will  recall  the  platform  of  '3'2. 
We  also  know  that  when  he  took  over— which  he  really  did — he 
Ignored  the  "32  platform.  And  then  came  the  -must  "  legislation. 
blank-check  appropriations,  the  political  purges,  and  the  hand- 
picked  Supreme  Court,  together  with  a  lot  of  powers  unheard  of 
m  America  granted  to  the  President  Now  he  refuses  to  give  them 
back  The  platform  of  '32  pledged  a  balanced  Budget;  pledged  a 
25-percent  reduction  In  all  appropriations.  But  it  did  not  say 
when.  He  Immeaiately  started  out  with  the  'brain  trusts  '  They 
constituted  and  Incorporated  a  group  of  ideas.     We  hare  seen  them 

vanish 

Moley  was  banished  to  News  Week  Tugwell  was  exiled  General 
Johnson  retreated  Donald  Richberg  went  back  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice Frankfvirter  was  promoted  to  the  high  court  and  Jim  Farley 
went  to  the  Yankees.  Then  came  the  plugged  dollar  and  the 
double-header  Thanksgiving.  Then  came  the  splurge,  the  surge,  the 
purge,  and  the  dirge.  Then  came  the  killing  of  pigs  as  well  as 
the  plowing  under  of  candidates  at  Chicago.  Then  came  the  blue 
eagle  and  some  alleged  "reds"  in  high  places 

i  am  new  thinking  of  Ma  Perkln.s  and  Ickes  and  Hopkins,  and 
Aubrey  Williams,  and  Sidney  Hillman.  and  a  score  of  others  In 
executive  positions  In  the  Federal  Government  whose  Americanism 
Is  questionable  This  Is  the  group  that  is  defending  Harry  Bridges 
and  many  other  aliens  who  should  be  deported 

Then  came  the  $10C-a-plate  dinners  and  the  $250-a-copy  conven- 
tion books.     We  remember  the  1937  speech  in  Chicago  and  now  we 


have  the  1940  Chicago  "blitzkrieg"  to  quarantine  all  the  Democrats. 
Seven  years  ago  they  declared  war  on  unemployment.  Since  that 
time  we  have  spent  money  lavishly  and  experimented  in  dozens  of 
ways  and  still  we  have  as  many  unemployed  as  we  had  7  years  ago. 
What  claims  the  New  Deal  has  for  support  from  these  uneniployed 
people  now  after  7  years  is  a  mystery-  to  me.  The  Chicago  platform 
Continues  to  proml^  relief.  If  they  had  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem why  did  they  not  apply  It  long  ago?  If  ^^^y  have  no  plan  why 
do  they  ask  to  be  continued  for  4  years  more'  The  Federal  Reserve 
reiwrt  for  1940  tells  us  that  we  today  have  10  000  fewer  banks  than 
we  had  in  1929  and  that  still  we  have  $5.000000.000  more  deposits 
than' we  had  in  1929  So  that  during  the  la^st  7  year«  we  have  lost 
10  000  banks.  Bank  loans  and  Investments  have  gone  down  $7,000.- 
000  COO  and  deposits  have  gone  up  $5,000,000,000  and  unemplo>-ment 

stili  stands  at  10.000.000.  ^    ^  .  .  ^  .,  i^„ 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  social  legislating  and  that  Is  a  grand  thing 
but  why  talk  so  much  about  a  40-hcur  week  when  there  is  no  Job? 
Whv  spend  so  much  time  dlKCiussine  collective  bargaining  when 
there  is  nothing  to  bargain  about'  Since  1932  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  mere  than  560.000.000  000.  In  the  last  18  months 
more  than  $21  000.000.000  has  been  appropriated.  The  new  tax  bill 
that  will  soon  go  into  effect  contains  360  pages  of  new  taxes  and 
the  New  Deal  mill  grinds  on  The  House  has  recently  pa»ed  legis- 
lation that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole  which  the 
New  Deal-controlled  Senate  refuses  to  act  uix)n.  I  am  referring  to 
the  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  to  the 
Walter-Loean  bill  as  well  as  other  legislation. 

The  New  Deal  theory  that  the  less  we  produce  the  more  we  will 
have  has  been  proven  a  farce.  The  theory  that  we  can  spend  our- 
selves rich  has  likewise  been  exploded,  A  man  on  W,  P  A  who 
received  a  starvation  wage  lor  7  vears  realizes  that  he  is  Just  where 
he  started  only  that  he  is  7  years  older.  Relief  by  way  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  made  pos,sible  by  the  reckless  appropriation  of 
billions  of  dollars  has  not  solved  our  problems.  A  dollar  of  relief 
money  spent  has  solved  no  one's  problems  but  when  a  worklngman 
earns  a  dollar  In  private  industry  and  walks  Into  the  grocery  store 
and  lays  that  dollar  on  the  counter  and  says  give  me  a  dollar's  worth 
of  beef  or  milk,  or  potatoes,  that  is  a  sale  that  registers  back  on 
the  farm  where  we  are  wrestling  with  low  prices  and  depression,  too. 
and  it  helps  solve  the  workingman's  problem  as  well  as  the  farmer's. 

THE    THIRD    TERM 

The  third-term  question  Is  at  last  directly  before  the  people. 
What  they  propcse  to  do  about  it  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  final  Judgment  of  the  pt><;ple  and  have  my  own 
Ideas  of  what  Is  going  to  happen  en  November  5.  It  was  George 
Washington  who  first  said.  "The  love  of  power  and  the  proneness  to 
abuse  It  which  predominates  in  a  man's  heart  Is  one  of  those 
strange  human  qualities  "  Then  came  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
unwilling  to  take  a  third  term.  Then  came  Andrew  Jack.^on.  who 
reccgnized  It  as  a  dangerous  procedure.  Then  came  the  great 
Democratic  convention  cf  1896.  when  the  flaming  crusader.  William 
;  Jennings  Bryan,  was  coursing  through  the  land.  They  denounced 
the  third  term  and  declared  It  to  be  an  unwritten  law  that  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term.  That  was  the  Democratic  Party 
speaking. 

Then  came  the  resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  Febru- 
ary 1928.  which  was  adopted  almost  unanimously,  declaring  that   It 
would  be  unwise  and  unpatriotic  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
Institutions  to  allow  a  third  term.     When  we  refer  to  the  record  as 
to  who  supported  that  resolution  we  find  dear  Alben  Barklet  first; 
then  there  was  Senator  Pittman  and  Senators  Harrison.  Ashurst. 
Gerrt.   Gi-ass.   King.    Hayden,   McKellar,    Neelt.   Sheppard.   SMrrH, 
Tydings.    and   Wheeler       All    Democrats   voting   for    the   resolution. 
'    It  Is  just  a  bit  funny  when  we  check  those  names  against  1940  and 
'    find  how  these  tried,  true,   and  tru-sted  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  Senate  had  changed  their  minds  and  now  decided  that  a  third 
i    term  would  t)e  a  first-class  dose  of  medicine  for  the  country 

The  third-term  idea  is  net  new  with  the  President  and  was  not 
caused    by    recent    national    and    International    developments      The 
foundation  for  It  was  laid  by  the  President  himself  In  1936  when  he 
had  the  Democrats  of  the  Nation  abolish  the  two-thirds  rul?.     That 
made    him    the    czar    cf    the    Chicago   carnival    with    the    power    to 
dictate  every  move  of  the  convention  from  the  White  Hfiuse  over  the 
i    telephone      The   President    was    nor    drafted;    he   simply    nominated 
'    himself  in  the  .same  manner  in  which  the  dicutors  ct  Europe  are 
nominating  thenrsolves     Dictator  procedure  runs  like   this;  Who 
nominated  Hitler?     Hitler      Who  nominated  Stalin?     Stalin,     Who 
nominatea      Mussolini?      Mussolini.     Who      nominated      Roosevelt? 
Rot>sevelt       Who  nominated   Wallace?      Roosevelt       And   yet   he  had 
Senator  Barklet  at  the  Chicago  convention  state  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term:  that  he  exerted  no  influ- 
ence on  the  delegates;   that  he  did  not  ."seek  the  opinions  of  the 
delegates;  that  he  had  no  desire  to  continue  in  office  or  to  be  nom- 
inated;   and.   finally,   that   the  delegates  were  free   to   vote   for   any 
candidate.     Yet   for  4  years  prior  to  thl.s  time,   as  good   men   were 
rising  and  becoming   Presidential   timber.  President   Roosevelt   was 
doing  like  Charlie  McCarthy  says.  "Ill  mow  you  down."  and  Wallace 
plowed  theni  under. 
j        When  Secretary  Ickes  said  there  can  be  no  other  than  Roosevelt 
!    In  1940  and  started  his  one-man  boom  the  White  House  accepted  It 
with   good   grace      When    Ickes    published    his    book   on   The   New 
Democracy  he  had  In  mind  the  continuation  of  the  New  Deal  and 
a  changed  form  of  government      When  S-nator  Gltttt  issued  his 
new  bcxjk  on  Roosevelt  Again  the  White  House  was  silent      When 
Secretary  Wallace  m  California  In   1939  said   that  Roo>evelt  would 
have  to  be  nommated  and  elected  the  While  House  was  pleaded. 
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But  I  want  to  call  attention  today  to  the  fact  that  of  these  boosters 
of  a  third  term  In  the  Cabinet  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
go  before  the  electorate  of  this  country  and  ask  for  public  support, 
not  one  of  them  ever  proved  their  vote-getting  ability.  They  were 
brought  in  by  the  President  and  placed  In  the  positions  they  now 
hold  regardless  cf  their  Interest  or  abQlty  to  serve.  Tliere  was  only 
one  man  In  the  Cabinet  who  could  commandeer  votes  and  that  was 
Postmaster  General  Farley,  and  he  has  now  walked  out  on  them. 
When  Governor  McNutt  came  along  and  the  country  began  focus- 
ing its  eyes  on  him  the  President  turned  the  Income-tax  experts 
on  him  and  for  7  months  they  dogged  his  footsteps.  When  Jim 
Farlev  expressed  his  willingness  to  t)e  a  candidate  the  President 
said  Mr.  Farley  would  make  a  good  President  but  could  not  be 
elected  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  Yet  a  few  days  ago  before  the 
convention  of  Governors  the  President  declared  that  religious  in- 
tolerance must  not  be  permitted  in  America. 

In  the  President's  acceptance  speech  he  says,  '^^nien  in  1936  I 
was  chosen  by  the  voters  for  a  second  time  as  President  it  was  my 
firm  Intention  to  turn  over  the  responsibilities  of  Government  to 
other  hands  at  the  end  of  the  term."  Here  the  President  clearly 
Indicates  that  he  felt  that  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  choice  with 
him  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  continue  But  I  believe 
that  the  gocd-thlnking  people  of  America,  those  who  love  liberty, 
who  believe  In  democracy,  who  want  free  enterprise  to  continue  and 
religious  tolerance  to  hold  sway  are  going  to  tell  him  on  the  5th  of 
November  whether  he  shall  be  relieved  of  these  duties.  They  are 
going  to  tell  him  whether  he  is  indispensable  or  not.  They  are 
going  to  tell  him  whether  he  Is  the  only  man  in  130,000.000  people 
in  whose  hands  the  Government  Is  safe.  If  we  are  to  reelect  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  I  wonder  what  argument  we  will  present 
4  years  hence  as  to  why  we  should  not  elect  him  for  a  fourth  term, 
and  so  on.  So  let  us  have  deep,  straight,  honest  thinking  as  we  go 
among  the  people  discussing  this  matter  of  a  third  term  and  the 
departure  from  the  traditions  that  have  been  made  sacred  by  usage 
and  custom  over  160  years  in  the  life  of  this  Republic. 

I  attended  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  there  was  no  one  who  controUed  anyone  there.  I  never  saw 
an  assembly  that  was  so  wide  open  and  refused  to  be  controlled  as 
that  group  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  reserved  seat  on  the  platform 
throughout  the  convention,  but  on  the  la.st  day  I  went  to  the  gal- 
lery at  the  far  end  of  the  auditorium  in  the  upper  row  Just  to  see 
what  I  could  see  and  how  it  felt  to  sit  up  there,  and  as  I  looked 
down  upon  that  great  convention  of  15.000  people  under  the  strong 
lightsr  well  dressed,  happy,  representing  every  walk  of  American 
life  I  was  thrilled  when  I  thought  here  in  the  last  country  In  the 
world  where  democracy  Ls  still  enthroned  we  have  the  privilege  of 
assembling  In  a  body  like  this  to  select  the  leaders  that  we  want. 
I  was  still  more  thrilled  when  finally  the  man  that  tliat  convention 
selected  appeared  on  the  platform  A  man  who  was  born  from  poor 
parents  on  a  little  farm  in  the  Middle  West,  who  had  worked  his 
way  up  in  the  world  to  where  men  everywhere  were  talking  about 
him  He  was  none  other  than  that  charming  personality,  that 
dynamic  character,  and  that  stalwart  American,  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  Wendell  L    Wlllkle. 
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be  pleasant  or  agreeable.  We  may  want  to  cling  to  the  softer  deal- 
ings with  other  nations,  as  In  the  past.  But  the  powers  which 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  In  Europe  won't  have  It  that  way. 
Only  realities  count.  And  as  long  as  this  Is  so  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  employ  their  method  as 
far  as  the  money  of  defunct  governments  Impounded  here  Is 
concerned. 

There  are  reported  $3,500,000  000  of  these  funds  under  padlock  in 
this  country,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  war  debts.  Their  seizure 
would  be  Justified,  we  believe,  on  the  score  that  we  have  infinitely 
more  right  to  them  than  Germany  has.  Also,  their  seizure  would 
place  another  handicap  upon  Herr  Hitler,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
use  them  in  war  purchases. 


A  Letter  From  Benedict  Arnold  to  the  Government 

of  Uncle  Shylock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

01'  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  "BENEDICT  ARNOLD* 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  under  the 
heading  •Tncse  Frozen'  Funds."  appearing  in  the  Wilming- 
ton <N.  C.)  star  of  the  10th  instant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  of  August  10,  19401 

THOSE   "FRO^IN"   FTNDS 

Secretary  Morgenthau's  announcement  that  the  United  States  is 
pondering"  disposition  of  funds  belonging  to  conquered  nations 
^frozen"  in  this  country  includes  a  hint  that  they  might  be  seized 
as  part  pavment  on  war  debts  The  Treasurer  does  not  say  that 
this  is  definitely  considered,  but  the  money  is  here,  the  governments 
It  be'ongcd  to  have  fallen,  and  if  we  do  not  step  in.  the  only 
Icgical  course  would  be  to  turn  them  over  to  Germany  which  also 
owes  us  $1.300  000  and  is  not  likely  to  pay  as  long  as  Adolf  Hitler 
Is  in  power  there. 

We  are  constantly  told  to  accept  this  as  a  realistic  era  Senti- 
mentality in  every  form  is  in  the  discard.     This  condition  may  not 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, specialist  in  treason,  who  evidently  keeps  informed  of 
the  persistent  efforts  of  friends  of  Britain  in  governmental 
circles,  who  not  only  request  but  demand  that  once  more  we 
sacrifice  our  blood  and  our  treasury  in  the  interest  of  im- 
perialism. „_ 

Hell-on-the-Styx.  August  19.  1940. 

To  the  Government  of  Uncle  Shylock,  and  especially   to  Senators 

Pepper.  Mmton.  Lee,  and  Sheppard.  and  Secretaries  Stimson 

and  Knox: 

With    the    express    permission    and    approbation    of    His    Satanic 

Male'stv    the  ruler  of  cur  present  abode,  and  at  the  command  of  my 

dearlv  beloved  King.  George  III.  who.  with  myself,  is  in  voluntary 

retirement  here,  I  address  to  you.  In  his  behalf,  the  foUowlng  com- 

ConVlnue  your  efforts  to  raise  that  army  to  aid  England  In  holding 
the  territory  which  I,  my  predecessors,  and  my  Bucces-sors  added  to 
the  glorious  Empire,  Tlieir  acquisition  cost  us  so  much  In  blood 
that  we  should  not  be  asked  to  relinquish  them  now.  It  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  a.ssist  us  in  holding  them. 

You  Senators  Pepper  and  Minton.  will  report  immediately  to 
Englarid  where  vour  bursts  of  -oratory"  will  greatly  strengthen  our 
coast  defenses      Your  hot  air  can  aLso  be  used  to  inflate  our  balloons. 

You  Senator  Lee.  are  ordered  to  report  immediately  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  position  of  court  Jester  is  now  open,  and  your 
antics  can  be  counted  upon  to  amuse  the  royal  children. 

You  Senator  Sheppard.  who  made  such  a  success  of  your  last 
great  effort  the  prohibition  law,  persevere  in  your  duty  to  my 
successor  and  namesake,  George  VI.  As  chairman  ol  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  counting  on  you  to  raise  that  army  for 
our  defen.se.  ,      ^   ^,       _     ^     * 

You  Secretary  Stimson.  will  continue  in  your  laudable  efforts  to 
find  a  war  for  your  country.  When  I.  George  III.  had  a  secretary 
of  State  for  war  who  could  not  find  one.  I  fired  him.  Look  at  the 
wonderful  record  my  secretaries  made.     Go  thou,  and  do  likewise. 

You  Secretary  Knox,  will  continue  to  work  24  hours  a  day  to 
get  us  those  50  "obsolete"  destroyers.  After  you  have  succeeded  in 
that,  will  you  then  return  to  Britain,  with  Interest,  the  •15,000.000 
your  Government  exacted  from  us  for  the  Alabama  claims, 

Hl.s  Gracious  Majesty  also  commands  me  to  thank  the  following 
Departments  of  your  Government  for  their  cooperation  In  various 
Instances,  as  enumerated  below: 

Your  State  Department:  For  ordering  your  ships  and  passenger 
planes  to  cur  ports,  so  that  we  can  take  off  your  mail  without  any 
inconvenience    to   ourselves,    and    for    not    questioning    our    right 

to  do  so. 

Your  Treasury  Department:  For  so  ably  assisting  us  In  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  war  supplle.s.  and  for  forgiving  us  our  so-called  war  debt. 

Your  Navy  Department:  For  the  valiant  undercover  efforts  made 
to  supply  us  with  your  newer  torpedo  boats.     (D— n  that  upstart. 

Walsh  )  ,     „  ..  ,     „„»,,  „_, 

Your  War  Department:    For  Its  effort  to  supply  Britain  with   an 

army      Think  of  the  wonderful  experience  It  would  get  fighting  for 

us      Ask  France,  or  Belgium,  or  Poland. 

Your  Justice  Department:  For  investigating  all  propaganda  except 

ours      Your  countrv.  in  particular,  fchould  realize  that  we  never  use 

such  dirty  stuff.     The  New  York  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune  take 

care  of  all  that. 
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Your  Lnbor  l>partm.nt  For  allowing  our  English  actors  to 
n>onopoUze  the  n-.ovies  and  the  stage  in  your  country.  (They  are  so 
much  more  p<.)lii>hed.  you  know!) 

George  III. 
Ki'ig  of  Great  B-ntatn  and  Ireland.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Destroyer    of    Washington.    Emperor    of    India,    and    All 
Points  North,  South,  Enst.  and  West. 

By  3d*edict  A«nou).  Secretary. 
On  my  own  behalf  I  offer  you  hoi-.orable  prntlemen  thl?  little  item 
to  pcndrr  over  I  received  a  pal'ry  iHnount  for  attempting  to  sell 
Wf«t  Point  Think  how  much  more  yoti  can  get  for  selllnz  a  country. 
And  why  do  you  allow  such  obstructionists  as  Senator  Holt.  Sen- 
ati  r  LfNDtKN,  Ccntrrtsjiman  Swefnft  and  all  others  hke  them,  to 
set  that  manKy  thing  called  Americanism  above  the  welfare  of 
cur  empire^  Have  them  l.-aii.eported  to  Eiigland.  where  they  can  all 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  If  you  vnil  take  my  advice  on 
another  subject,  you  will  subatuute  Rule  Brlttanta  for  that  dog- 
gerel The  Star-Spangled  Banner  a.«  your  National  Anthem  You 
ui;i  also  delete  from  your  so-called  Declaration  of  Independence  all 
ct  tlie  infamous  references  to  His  Majesty.  George  III. 

By  the  way.  I  have  never  run  ar-ross  my  old  cronies.  George  Wash- 
ington. John  Paul  Jones.  Thomas  JefTerson.  Commodore  John  Barry. 
Richard  Montgomery,  or  Nathan  Hale  since  my  arrival  in  the  realm 
of  His  Satanic  Majesty  Could  any  of  you  supply  me  with  their 
present  acldres.ses? 

Promi-iiig    all    of    you    who    will    assist    Britain    now    a    very    hot 
recepticn  upon  your  arrival  here   I  am, 
Yuur  obeuitnt  bcrvaui, 

Benedict  Aknold 


Aviation  I*roRress  and  IVoblems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPKKSEN'TATIVES 
Tuesday.  Augitst  20, 1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     JENNINGS    RANDOLPH,    OP    WEST 

VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tho  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  yesterday  over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.: 

Civil  aviation  In  this  country  is  today  at  a  peak  never  before 
reached  in  any  part  of  the  world  Less  than  40  years  after  the  first 
flight  by  man  in  a  powered  aircraft,  the  United  States,  its  adjoin- 
ing oceans  and  its  neight)oring  continent  to  the  south  are  criss- 
crossed with  air  lines  of  our  own  creation.  Throughout  our  States 
and  In  our  Territories,  flying  has  become  a  major  industry  Pilots 
are  being  trained  by  the  th--usand.s.  factories  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing and  everywhere,  on  the  lips  of  our  men  and  women,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  this  expansion  is  a  matter  for  anxious  discussion. 

A     NEW     TK.*NSPORTATION     MEDIUM 

On  this  national  aviation  day  it  is  important  that  we  look  at  the 
record  There  Is  no  greater  achievement  in  cur  history  than  that 
written  by  the  men  who  have  broken  the  trails  In  the  conquest  of 
B  new  medium  of  transportation — the  upper  air  They  faced  hard- 
ships and  dangers  more  dreadful  than  those  of  the  earlier  pioneers 
and  did  it  with  cheerful  courage  and  Intensity  of  devction  that  has 
wrought  incredible  results  They  worked  with  the  tools  of  modern 
science,  testing,  adventuring,  driven  by  a  vision  of  a  new  world 
where  human  beings  wtli  have  freer  movement,  better  access  to 
the  nece.-^sities  and  comforts  of  living,  closer  contact  with  the  far 
reaches  of  the  earth 

It  Is  a  story  that  inspires  unending  admiration,  that  stimulates 
the  imagination. 

Take  first  what  has  happened  in  conamercial  air  transport  It  Is 
only  12  years  since  the  tlrst  coa.st-to-coast  service  began.  Once  a 
d.Hy  then  a  small,  single-engine  plane  took  off  from  Newark  for 
the  Pacific,  carrying  mail  and  an  occasional  passenger  sitting  on  the 
mail  ^acks,  in  an  open  cockpit.  By  the  end  of  July  of  this  year 
liHO.  tiiere  were  20  full-fledged  constantly  operatini?  air  lines  in  the 
United  States  proper,  flying  37.180  route  miles,  in  322  planes. 

On  July  31,  this  year,  these  air  Uncs  h.id  made  a  >afety  record 
that  is  unequalled;  a  billion  and  a  quarter  miles  without  injury 
to  passenjrer  or  crew  In  a  period  of  a  year  and  5  months,  they 
had    carried    nearly    three    and    a    quarter    miillou    people. 

Outside  this  country  proper.  44  470  miles  of  American  flag  lines 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  penetrate  Alaska,  and  circle 
Mex.co.  Central  and  South  America.  This  magnificent  Jrb  of 
building  air  transport  in  foreign  lands  has  betn  done  entirely  by 
our   own   people      Buenos   Aires.    7,000   miles   south    of    the    tip   of 


Florida,  Is  now  only  4',  days'  flying  time  away  from  the  United 
Stales  and  it  will,  within  the  next  2  years,  be  brought  within  48 
hours  of  our  coast.  Hong  Kong.  In  China:  Auckland,  in  New 
Zealand,  Nome,  in  Alaska^all  weeks  away  by  surface  ship  travel- 
are  now  but  a  matter  of  days  from  our  eastern  cities  by  thiS 
miracle  of  air  transport  Before  the  war  began  last  fall.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Pans  and  London  In  less  than  2  days.  Lis- 
Ixjn  the  only  neutral  Etircpean  p^irt  now  available,  is  reached  In 
28   hours. 

AIE  LINES  BUILD  GOOD  WILL 

In  times  of  peace,  nothing  could  do  more  to  bring  the  citizens 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  Into  close  contact  with  us  than  thr»se 
fei  vices  by  air  They  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  this 
country  In  the  building  of  good  will,  in  fo<sterlMg  new  and  spe'»dy 
means  of  communication  by  mail,  express,  and  pf-r.^cnai  travel, 
and  in  the  opening  of  undreamed  of  possibilities  for  commerce 
By  the  latest  example,  the  inaueiu-atlon  of  air  service  to  Aus- 
trala-sla  this  month  we  tap  an  export  and  import  market  of 
$600  000  000  a  year,  which  so  far,  because  of  the  slc«-ness  and 
infrequency  of  steamer  service,  we  have  had  but  a  small  share 

Here  In  our  own  country  the  development  of  the  air  mail  pick- 
up-and-dellvery  system  is  of  vital  importance  in  expandmj;  to 
hundreds  of  communities  the  advantages  of  air-mail  service. 
More  than  125  towns  and  cities  are  to  be  served,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  and  iDelief  that  hundreds  of  points  wUl  be  added  within 
the  next  few  vears 

In  time  of  national  emergency  these  air  lines  of  ours  would  be  of 
vital  importance  to  cur  country's  safety.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
said  thr-  other  dpv  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Hous?  of  Representatives.  "Air  power  t(Xlay  has  decided  the  fate  ot 
nations  ■■  In  measurlnR  the  extent  of  our  air  power,  our  commercial 
air  lines  must  be  measured,  too  fcr  they  are  an  arm  of  our  military 
air  force  As  Col  Edgar  S  Oorrell.  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  recently  told  me.  th«^e  air  lines  are  more 
readv  than  any  other  Industry  to  respond  instantaneously  to  the 
demands  of  a  national  crisis  In  a  matter  of  hours,  every  resource  of 
the  air  lines,  personnel  and  equipment  can  be  devoted  to  the  ext  cu- 
tton  of  plans  for  Rsslstlng  in  the  mobili/atton  of  our  military  air 
force  at  any  point  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  Unlike  any 
other  peacetime  indu.stry,  the  air  lines,  because  of  their  mobility  bear 
a  unique  relationship  to  the  national  defense  Of  all  peacetime 
Industries,  this  alone  can  and  will  be  used  as  a  whole,  if  need  be.  in 
the  defense  of  our  countrv,  through  acting  as  the  vital  transporta- 
tion complement  of  our  mllltar\'  air  forces  n.«<  may  be  required  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  policy  of  our  War  and  Navy  Departments  is  to 
maintain  the  air  lines  at  all  times  as  a  functioning  unit  It  Is  more 
important  probably  than  In  the  case  of  any  other  industry  that  there 
should  be  applied  to  the  air  lines  the  principle  of  kef^plng  personnel 
in  their  civilian  positions  when  our  manpower  is  conscr.pted  and 
of  providing  even  for  the  expansion  of  our  air  lines,  both  In  terms 
of  personnel  and  equipment  This  expansion  Is  so  Important  to  our 
rational  defense  that  It  Is  entirely  probable  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment might  even  assign  to  the  air  lines  certain  of  Its  own  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  if  need  be 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  picture  of  our  civil  aviation  develop- 
ment It  is  in  the  growth  of  private  flying  that  a  nation  becomes 
really  alrmindrd  The  C  A  A  has  accomplished  much  within  tlie 
past  2  years  Programs  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  civilian 
pilots  and  instruction  of  mechanics  for  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  better  aircraft,  for  trai'.iing  more  and  better  Instructors, 
for  regulations  that  make  fcr  greater  safety-  all  these  have  been 
under  way  and  are  boaring  fruit  On  Julv  1.  this  year,  there  were 
41  006  certificated  pilots  of  all  grades,  13,873  planes,  and  10  230  cer- 
tificated mechanics  The  factories  at  present  have  500  private 
planes  on  order  and  about  400  more  transports  building  fcr  the  air 
lines  This  number  will  naturally  increase  as  the  defense  program 
moves  ahead  In  1939  private  and  charter  pilots  flew  178.000. uOO 
mUes.  and  it  Is  estimated  that  this  will  leap  to  240.000.000  by  the 
end  of  1940 

NATION    NEEDS    AIRPORTS 

We  need  at  once  to  formulate  a  Federal-airport  program  whereby 
landing  fields  by  the  thousands  will  be  built  In  America  There 
are  many  progressive  cities  not  posse.sslng  big  populations  which 
nevertheless  have  been  far>.ightcd  In  my  dwii  cont;re<^slor.al  dis- 
trict, a  great  modem  airport  is  nearing  completion  at  McrgaptoMi-n 
as  eloquent  testimony  to  what  can  be  accomplished  thmugh  cooper- 
ation, planning,  and  hard  work. 

One  of  the  most  ^ngantic  Jobs  done  has  been  the  civilian  piiot- 
training  program  Itutiated  In  13  colleges  as  an  cxperuiitnt  in  the 
first  semester  of  1939  The  result  now  is  that  Just  under  10.000 
young  men  and  women  were  trained  in  college  and  noncoUege 
courses  by  June  30  and  iuch  was  the  stimulus  given  to  alr-mtndrd- 
ness  that  more  than  half  again  as  many  learned  to  fly  in  commercial 
pchools  at  their  own  exp>ense.  The  still  further  extei-.sion  of  the 
plan,  at  the  President's  request,  will  add  another  50  000  by  the  erd 
of  the  college  year  next  June.  Of  that  number  the  first  16.000 
arc  now  being  trained  in  summer  courses,  the  second  group  will 
begin  their  instruction  in  September,  and  'he  third  next  February. 
The  Army  and  Navy  think  bo  highly  of  the  results  obtained  that 
they  have  asslcncd  liaison  officers  to  work  directly  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  In  coordinating  the  work  with  that  of  the 
fervtces;  12.485  mechanics  were  trained  In  1939,  and  under  a  new 
pro^jram  6,275  are  now  being  trained  under  the  National  Youth 
Adtnlntstraticn  and  many  more  in  private  industry  for  work  In  the 
factories,  at  airports,  and  ou  the  air  'Ines 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  pilot  training  has  been 
the  de-'ree  of  safety  achieved.  In  the  last  war  more  students  were 
killed  while  learning  to  fly  than  died  in  battle  In  FYance,  Under 
the  civilian  pilot-training  program  only  three  casualties  have 
occurred. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  our  aircraft 
and  allied  industries  are  located  so  as  to  be  vulnerable  to  possible 
aerial  attack.  During  debate  on  the  House  floor.  March  13.  1936, 
I  sought  to  impress  my  colleagues  with  the  need,  as  I  saw  It.  to 
decentralize  our  armament-manufacturing  plants.  At  that  time  I 
said; 

"In  thi£  Nation  practically  every  concern  manufacturing  aircraft  is 
located  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  due  to  the  danger 
from  attack  we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  need  for 
aircraft  development  Inland  " 

At  that  time  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  and  also  the  then 
Director  of  Air  Commerce, 

With  each  pa.ssmg  month  since  that  time  the  need  for  decen- 
tralized defense  factories  has  become  more  apparent.  I  trust  pro- 
tective action  In  the  expansion  program  will  bring  the  estab- 
lishment of  defen.'^e  units  in  many  parts  of  America  which  are 
removed  from  our  borders.  It  Is  not  too  late,  but  now  Is  the  time 
as  actual  production  begins. 

AVIATION    Mrarrs    study  _ 

There  l.*  a  growing  movement   In  Congress  to  establish  standing 
committees  on  aviation  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,     Our  ship- 
ping has  its  special  committee  devoted  to  our  maritime  affairs.    Our 
land  transp<irtation  has  its  special  committee  devoted  to  Its  pt-cul-    I 
lar  problems.     The  whole  matter  of  building  roads  on  the  ground  is 
given  the  attention  of  a  special  committee.     It   is  entirely  proper, 
therefore — Indeed.  It  is  neci>ssary— that  transportation   by  air  and 
the  essential  matter  of  building  roads  in  the  air  should  receive  the 
exclusive  attention  of  a  standing  committee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  festering  and  developing  aviation.     Of  all  forces  In  the  mcxlern 
world,  aviation,  more  than  any  other.  Is  changing  the  very  map  of 
the  glotK-.     In  the  greatest  legislative  body  known  to  mankind,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  significance  of  aviation  should 
be  truly  appreciated  by  the  creation  of  standing  committees  which 
can  devote  their  labors  without  mitigation  to  the  further  strength- 
ening and  development  of  Americas  proud  position  in  the  heavens. 
Indeed.  I  go  further.     In  the  President's  Cabinet,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  separate  Department  of  War  and  a  separate  Department  of 
Navy  with  military  aviation  scattered  between  them    there  should 
be  a  single  department  of  national  defense  under  which  the  three 
great  arms  of  our  Nations  power  may  be  coordinated  on  an  equal 
footing      Our  fightln?  fcrces  bv  air,  by  land,  and  by  water  should, 
on  an  equal  basis,  find  a  place  in  a  single  great  department  with 
one   coordinating    head   at    the   Cabinet   table      Senator   Clark   of 
Missouri  and  myself  have  introduced  In  Congress  legl.-lation  which 
wculd  make  this  a  reality.     This  proposal  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 
Again  and   again  during  tho  past  year  the  power  of  aviation  has 
been  lmpre.>^.sed   upon   us  by  a  ruthless  invader.     May   our  country 
learn    while   God   gives   us   time,   to  so   nourish   our   aviation   that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  fly  ever  triumphantly  over  land  and  sea, 
over  mountain  and  wave,  supreme  against  the  Jealousy  of  unprin- 
cipled aggre.'sors. 

To  this  great  task  we  should  bend  every  energy  both  In  govern- 
ment  and  in   private  industry. 

In  building  for  an  indomitable  military  strength  we  must,  as 
the  President  has  said,  recognize  "Civil  aviation  is  •  •  •  the 
backlog  of  national  defen.se  '  and  that  "The  country's  welfare  in 
time  of  peace  and  its  safety  in  time  of  war  rests  upon  the  existence 
of  a  stabilized  aircraft  producilcn — an  economically  and  technically 
sound  alr-transpcrtation  svstem.  both  domestic  and  overseas— an 
adequate  supply  of  well-trained  civilian  pilots  and  ground  per- 
sonnel." 

PEACETIME    AVIATION    LIVES 

Fortunate  It  Is  that  through  creation  of  an  expanding  civil  avia- 
tion we  not  only  build  our  military  strength  but  also  contribute 
immea-^urablv  to  the  pleasure  and  prosperity  of  our  people  m  their 
civilian  life  '  This  thought  should  always  be  kept  uppermost  It 
Is  forcefully  expressed  in  a  significant  statement  recently  made  to 
me  by  the  Honorable  Harllee  Branch,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  '  Despite  the  necessary  emphasis  today  on  military 
aviation  "  Mr  Branch  savs.  "civil  aviation  still  provides  a  note- 
wort  hv  example  of  American  engineering  genius.  The  building  of 
our  air  transport  system  and  the  development  of  private  flying 
may  not  have  as  much  appeal  now  as  the  filling  of  the  air  with 
defensive  aircraft,  but  Its  steady  climb  to  usefulness  and  importance 
In  the  past  few  years  is  an  achievement  that  is  the  pride  of  the 
Nation  Wars  have  been  fought  through  the  long  span  of  history. 
Conquerors  have  come  and  gene,  remaining  in  most  cases  only  as 
names  fcr  schoolboys  to  learn  But  the  stcry  of  human  progress 
is  largely  mea'-ured  in  terms  of  communication  and  transportation. 
The  man  who  built  the  first  wagon  wheel  did  more  to  push  forward 
the  conquest  of  the  earth  than  Alexander  and  all  his  Icglon.s.    The 

Wright  brothers,  with  their  rickety  airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  wrote 
the  future  of  the  race  in  brighter  letters  than  any  known  before. 
When  wars  are  at  an  end.  man  wUl  make  the  earth  little  and 
friendly  with  this  gift  of  wings." 

To  this  sentiment  I  add  the  thought  that  onward  and  upward 
must  be  the  flight  orders  for  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  opportunity  to  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  extremely  able  and  chal- 
lenging analysis  of  unemployment  and  related  problem.s  pre- 
pared by  the  employment  and  civil-service  committee  of  the 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Dan  Campbell. 

REPORT  or  THE    EMPLOYMENT    AND   CIVIL    SERVICE   COMMITTEI 

To  the  Commander  m  Chief.  Officers,  aiid  Delegates  of  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States: 
For  the  fifth  con.secutive  year  It  is  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
vcur  chairman  to  address  himself  to  this  group.  Frankness  re- 
quires it  should  be  stated,  with  whatever  reluctance,  that  the 
problems  which  directly  concern  the  work  of  the  committee  are  as 
acute  and  perplexing  today  as  they  were  5  j-ears  ago.  However,  it  is 
not  the  veteran  only  who  is  a  victim  of  this  economic  maladjust- 
ment of  our  social  system.  The  people  of  the  entire  Nation  share 
the  burdens  engendered  by  unemployment  in  les.ser  or  greater 
degree.  The  pressure  is  greatest,  however,  upon  two  groups  of  our 
citizens,  namely,  youth,  in  the  age  range  from  16  to  24,  and  the 
worker  who  has  pa.ssed  the  Industrial  deadline  of  40.  Into  which 
group  the  veteran  falls.  And  this  latter  group  Is  In  the  moat  un- 
fortunate position  of  all.  becau.se  by  the  lime  a  man  reaches  40. 
family  and  other  responsibilities  have  been  a.ssumcd,  so  that  the 
loss  of  a  Job  Is  not  only  a  great  individual  misfortune  but  a  major 
tragedy  for  all  concerned. 

Your  chairman  will  not  burden  you  with  figures  covering  the 
registration  and  placement  of  veterans  during  the  past  year,  other 
than  to  .submit  that  both  for  the  year  Just  past  and  for  the  entire 
5-year  period  the  employment  chart  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  fever  patient — a  series  of  erratic  ups  and  downs — but 
indicating  no  tendency  to  reach  a  crisis  and  straighten  out  to  show 
recovery.  Then,  loo,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  does  not 
materially  decrease  from  year  to  year,  and  the  present  estimates 
range  from  nine  to  eleven  million  so  classified. 

Unemployment  Is  not  only  tragic  In  itself,  but  has  brought 
many  other  .serious  factors  Into  our  social  and  economic  life.  For 
example,  many  students  of  history  insist  tlTfet  a  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  of  a  nation  marks  a  turning  point  in  its  history. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not.  under  normal  conditions,  the  birth 
rate  in  the  United  States  was  not  expected  to  show  a  decrease 
until  about  1990.  But  the  economic  effects  of  unemployment  has 
already  been  reflected  in  a  declining  birth  rate.  When  the  primary 
schools  open  this  fall,  there  will  be  cne-flfth  fewer  children  under 
10  years  of  age  than  1930.  when  enrollment  in  this  group  reached 
an  all-time  peak.  In  a  time  of  great  unemployment  this  might 
seem  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  In  many  ways.  In  one 
survey  It  was  found  that  in  1933  only  27  percent  of  those  applying 
for  relief  work  were  unmarried,  but  5  years  later  the  percentage 
had  risen  to  more  than  50  percent- -youth  without  Jobs  cannot 
very  well  assume  the  rcspoisiblllties  of  mamage.  One  of  the  first 
major  effects  of  this  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  will  be  a  greatly 
lessened  demand  for  school  buildings,  teachers,  and  so  forth,  thus 
further  narrowing  the  field  of  employment,  and  this  will  even- 
tually materially  affect  the  whole  system  of  education,  public  and 
private  schools  and  colleges  alike. 

The  present  national-defense  program  is  right  now  being  brought 
Into  direct  contact  with  one  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  unem- 
plovment  continued  over  a  long  period  of  time,  namely.  In  it<j 
recruiting  activities.  During  the  World  War,  from  the  first  draft, 
500  000  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  for  military  service,  repre- 
senting approximately  16  percent  of  the  total  number  examined 
m  that  draft.  At  that  time  this  apparent  physical  deterioration 
of  the  race  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  discussion.  Even 
more  disturbing  were  the  results  of  the  Army's  present  campaign 
for  new  recruits.  Col.  Lloyd  B,  Magruder.  chief  recruiting  officer 
of  the  Second  Corps  Area,  reported  that  32  percent  of  the  young 
men  volunteering  In  that  area  during  May  were  rejected  as 
physically  unfit,  and  estimated  that  probably  60  percent  of  those 
from  the  large  cities  would  be  rejected  for  health  and  other  rea- 
sons These  figures  were  so  astcnlshing  that  your  chairman  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  War  Department  and  Is  Informed  that 
while  the  32  percent  above  referred  to  was  a  local  situation,  yet  the 
average  rejections  throughout  the  United  States  for  all  causes 
was  30  percent.  During  one  recent  drive  to  bring  the  Marine  Corps 
up  to  full  peacetime  strength,  the  recruiting  officers  left  the  cities 
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6IK1  c*nter«^  their  effortu  In  the  smallor  towns  and  farmlnR  com- 
munltie"  Tlii-re  thfy  found  a  betur  physical  type,  but  many  were 
rcj  "Cted  on  account  of  bad  teeth 

In  peacetime  the  armetl  forces  get  most  of  their  recruits  from 
thf  lowcr-bracktt  famaies,  ar.d  it  is  Ju-'  this  group,  because  of 
economic  conditions,  that  finds  it  so  difficult  to  procure  the  bare 
neces-iltles  to  sustain  life  at  anywhere  n -ar  a  normal  level,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fir?t  physical  manifestation  of  undernourish- 
ment, namelv,  under»elt:ht  and  poor  eyp?lt!ht.  the  dominant  rea- 
sons for  rejection  One-half  of  the  bahles  born  In  one  State  were 
born  to  families  on  relief  How  far  reachini?  this  low  brHckf>t 
Income  group  affects  erapioyment  and  American  life  generally 
Is  indicated  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  various  lncon;e 
groups : 

In   a  survey  made  by   the   national   resf^urces  commltten    unncr 

the  direction  of  Dr  Hlldegardner  Kneeland.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  national  inceme  wa«  approximately  $58,983,000,000  (In- 
cluding the  Impoeed  value  of  homes  occupied  by  their  owners), 
and  consumers  at  41.000.00O  family  units  and  individuals  Of 
the  294OO.S00  familtea  spending  nearly  »48000000000.  the  sur- 
vey showed  14  percent  getting  under  »500  per  year;  42  percent 
under  11.000;  86  percent  under  IIAOO;  and  87  percent  under  12300 
per  year.  Ten  percent  had  incomes  from  $2,500  to  $5  000.  while 
onlv  1  percent  had  incomes  from  HO  000  up  Individuate  had 
practtcaliy  an  Identical  income  range  Combining  the  families 
and  individual*  into  three  groups,  it  was  found  that  the  lower 
third  received  under  $780  per  year,  and  that  fully  70  percent  of 
them  were  not  receiving  relief  in  any  form;  the  middle  th;rd 
averaged  $1.076  per  year,  while  the  top  third  averaged  Just  under 
$3,000  The  average  for  all  groups  wus  $1,386  This  Is  the  im- 
portant factor  that  economlats  designate  as  the  "buying  power 
of  the  Nation"— and  are  agreed  that  It  must  be  lncrca.«^d  by  a 
substantial  amount  If  employment  is  ever  again  to  attain  nor- 
mal  levels. 

Obvlotialy.  no  successful  attack  can  he  made  upon  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  unless  there  Is  much  greater  production  and 
utilization  of  consumer  goods  than  Is  true  today.  Much  cf  the 
Government  works  program  has  been  based  upon  a  "subststence" 
wage  that  has  not  increased  Incomes  to  n  point  where  consumer 
demand  would  require  the  nece<5sary  step-up  in  production  that 
would  automatically  absorb  much  of  the  present   unemployment. 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  Increasing  the  national  Income  by 
$10,000,000,000  would  be  sufflrlent  to  provide  for  the  reemployment 
of  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  of  today.  When  it  Is  considered 
that  appro.xlmately  78  percent  nf  all  consumer  coods  sold  in  the 
United  States  Is  purchased  by  the  approximately  90  percent  having 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  In  order  to 
release  the  necessary  purchasing  power  there  must  be  a  decidedly 
laryer  Increase  in  the  income  of  that  particular  proup.  so  that  pro- 
ductive activity  may  be  started  and  as  a  result  thereof,  absorb  un- 
employed workers  at  a  wage  scale  above  the  bare  subsistence  level. 

The  current  efforts  to  provide  an  adequate  national  defen.se. 
combined  with  the  production  of  war  material  for  shipment  to 
ETurope.  may  provide  this  necessary  Increase  In  income  This  pro- 
gram has  already  stimulated  employment  at  "prevailing"  rather 
than  "subsistence"  wages,  therebv  increasln'r  purchasing  power  to 
support  a  continuation  of  the  larger  production  A  report  released 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  under  date  of  July  24.  1940.  defi- 
nitely reflects  this  by  showing  that  exports  to  Exirope  of  United 
States  merchandise  in  June  were  vahied  at  $344.000  000.  a  gain  of 
only  8  percent  over  such  shipments  In  May.  but  40  percent  larger 
than  the  average  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  three  Im- 
mediately preceding  years. 

However,  we  cannot  become  too  optimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
natlonal-defen.se  program  upon  unemployment  It  will  mo.st  cer- 
tainly take  up  some  of  the  slack,  possibly  all  of  it,  but  we  definitely 
know  It  will  not  provide  a  permanent  abolishment  of  tmemploy- 
ment  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  long  continued  and 
Increasing  production  of  war  materials  necessarily  c\irtails  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  and  thereby  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
general  standard  of  living  Unless  the  national -defense  program 
so  stimulates  normal  industry  to  a  point  where  it  can  absorb  the 
unemployed,  when  the  program  Is  finally  terminated,  we  will  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  same  old  problem-  -no  nearer  a 
permanent  schitlon  than  it  Is  today.  We  must  regard  this,  so  far 
as  unemployment  Is  concerned,  as  ^  purely  temporary  relief,  and 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  imperative  need 
for  a  constructive  pr^ram  directed  toward  tlie  removal  of  this 
plagtie  of  unemployment  perman-ntly  from  our  national  life. 

Another  important  economic  factor  in  the  restriction  of  pur- 
chasing power  is  taxation  The  purpose  of  taxation  in  a  democracy 
Is  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  ordinary  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  government,  requiring  each  to  contribute  according  to 
his  means  The  t>aBtc  function  of  taxation  has  materially  changed 
to  Include  not  only  the  maintenance  cf  government,  but  to  take 
care  of  the  social  problems  that  arise  In  cur  economic  life,  due  In 
large  part  to  the  continuing  problem  of  untmployment  Taxation 
tn  order  to  equalize  social  conditions  Is  not  only  a  new  theory  In  our 
government,  but  Is  revolutionary*  The  far-reaching  effects  of 
taxation  may  be  visualized  to  some  extent  when  It  l.s  known  that 
in  1937  there  were  175000  taxing  units  in  the  United  States — 
Federal.  State  county  city,  town  village,  school  district  etc, 
collecting  approximately  srme  $17  000  000.000.  and  supporting  an 
army  ot  more   ihua   5.000.000   ofQceholde:s      The   average   ciUzea 


considers  Uxatlon  as  entirely  remote  from  his  own  direct  In- 
terests, becau-^  the  other  fellow  pwys  the  tax  But  every  person 
earning  $1,000  a  year  pays  $123  30  tax.  or  U3  percent  of  his  in- 
come The*e  are  moetlv  the  so-called  hidden  taxes.  They  reach  out, 
nc  only  to  th"  man  wuh  a  Job.  but  every  perton  receiving  Income 
of  any  kind  pavs  a  proportionate  share. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  investment  of  $8,600  In  plant, 
tools  and  equipment  is  required  to  give  one  man  a  Job  in  private 
Industry.  Diumg  the  1920s  an  average  of  $3,750.000  000  flowed 
UUo  private  busincso  each  year,  but  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
amount  has  b<en  going  Into  private  business  since  19.30.  More  in- 
vestments means  ir»ore  Jobs  and  nwre  Jobs  means  the  best  safe- 
guard for  our  form  of  government  Cont;res«  is  now  engaged  in 
studying  this  problem,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  reducing 
taxes — that  i.s  quite  impossible  if  our  national-defense  program  U 
to  be  successfully  earned  to  completion — but  from  the  standpoint 
that  larger  Investments,  with  more  jobs  and  increased  national  in- 
come, win  naturally  produce  greater  revenue  and  make  for  a  bet- 
ter functioning  and  more  secure  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  veterans  who  have  served  In  our  country's  wars  believe  our 
form  of  government  Is  the  best  the  world  has  so  far  known.  Today 
we  are  living  In  the  greatest  changing  period  in  all  history.  We 
have  seen  the  lights  of  democracy  snuffed  out.  one  after  the  other. 
In  Europe.  In  our  own  country  there  are  many  questioning 
Whether  a  democracy  can  successfully  solve  the  social  and  economic 
problems  as  effectively  as  other  forms  of  government.  There  are 
two  groups  most  vitally  affected  by  unemployment,  youth  and  those 
over  40. 

As  to  youth,  there  are  21.000.000  in  the  United  States  between 
16  and  24  years  of  age  It  Is  estimated  that  3.000000  are  girls  who 
have  married.  4  000  000  are  still  In  school.  9  000,000  have  Jobs,  but 
there  are  no  Jobs  for  approximately  5  000.000 

As  to  the  over-40  group,  since  1900  the  lite  span  has  been  length- 
ened 12  vcars  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  made  a 
Nation-wide  survey  and  found  that  old  age  is  the  fastest  growing 
cause  of  death  Of  the  10  deadliest  diseases  it  was  found  that 
the  first  6  were  those  In  which  age  Is  a  predisposing  factor.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  with  the  lengthened  life  span  there  has  been 
no  general  lncrea.se  in  the  degenerative  diseases  of  late  life  In  the 
animal  kingdom  the  life  span  Is  5  times  the  period  required  to 
attain  maturity.  In  man  maturity  Is  attained  at  21  years,  so  that 
Instead  of  three  score  and  ten.  the  life  ppan  of  man  should  be 
5  times  21.  or  105  years  With  the  continued  advance  cf  medical 
science,  the  time  will  come  when  old  age  will  practically  be  the 
only  cause  of  death,  outside  of  accidents.  This  is  the  dream  of 
science  which  Is  slowly  Ijecomlng  a  reality 

Because  the  figures  of  the  1940  census  are  not  yet  available.  It  Is 
necessarv  to  go  back  to  other  years  for  data  on  old  asre  .According 
to  the  19O0  census,  our  population  whs.  in  round  numbers, 
70.000  000  of  whom  4.300.000,  or  6  percent  were  over  60  years  of 
age.  In  1930.  with  a  population  of  122  800.000.  there  were  10.385  000. 
or  8  percent,  over  60  years  of  age  All  census  flj^rures  from  1880  on 
show  a  consistently  steady  Increase  in  the  number  of  every  age 
group  from  45  years  on  The  1930  census  al8.5  shows  that  there 
were  then  more  than  28  000  000  persons  over  45  yea-s  of  age  In 
1935  It  was  estimated  there  were  4  349.000  persons  over  70  years  of 
age  With  a  decreasing  birth  rate  and  a  constantly  lncrea.slr.g  old- 
age  gruup.  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  wnen  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  terrific  problem  of  properly  caring  for  an  ennrmoiis  old-age 
group  who  cannot  earn  any  part  of  their  own  support — unless  age 
as  a  barrier  to  employment  is  entirely  disregarded  If  men  cannot 
secure  fmpIo\Tnent  after  40.  It  Is  already  a  grave  problem  a,s  to 
how  they  may  be  cared  for  until  they  reach  the  age  of  65.  when 
they  become  ellgib'.e  for  social -security  benefits.  During  the  In- 
terim of  25  years  the  problem  cf  support  becomes  a  very  vital  one 
And  the  veteran  has  a  very  definite  and  pertinent  Interest  In 
this  question  t)ecause  in  the  age  group  of  from  40  to  50  yeais  he 
represents  43  3  percent  of  the  total 

Among  these  two  group.;  there  has  already  developed  strong  re- 
sentment against  the  present  form  of  government  The  youth 
rrvovement  is  charged  by  many  with  "leftist"  tendencies,  and  the 
convention  held  in  Washingt-'n  a  few  months  at'O  did  not  highly 
commend  Itself  to  the  country.  The  older  group  has  found  ex- 
pression through  various  ham-and-cgps  or  other  old-age-pension 
programs.  Tlie  Intensity  with  which  the  cver-40  group  is  think. ng 
in  terms  of  the  futtire  is  best  emphasl2;ed  by  the  fact  tha*  during 
the  Soventy-sixlh  Congress  mere  than  1.100  bills  were  Introduced 
calling  for  ^ome  form  of  cld-age  pensions. 

Both  groups  feel  baffled  confused,  embittered,  and  r'^sentful. 
Without  Jobs,  youth  cannot  marry,  have  children,  own  hemes, 
and  live  normal  American  lives  Age  feels  It  has  been  cheated  and 
defeated  by  life,  not  so  much  because  of  themselve-s  as  because  cf 
social  forres  over  which  they  had  no  control.  Among  both  groups 
unemployment  has  developed  an  unsatUfled.  troubled,  frustrated, 
discontented  segment  of  American  life,  rebellious  against  a  system 
of  society  which  seemingly  denies  them  the  right  to  live  a  normal 
life  With  s'jch  a  tjackarcund.  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  they 
mUzht  easily  be  persuaded  that  other  forms  of  rcvemment  were 
superior  to  cur  own  a  creat  group  who  would  feel  they  had  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 

A  few  year*  aco.  such  a  statement  would  seem  utterly  fantastic. 
And  yet  we  have  .-^en  other  countries  with  s'milar  backgrounds  f*ll 
easy  prey  to  dictatorships,  with  war  as  an  outlet. 
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For  5  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  veteran  groups 
have  been  making  unemployment  one  of  the  major  objectives  cf 
their  programs,  in  connection  with  the  Veterans'  Placement  and 
other  employment  services.  The  Employment  Weeks  have  served  to 
dramatize  the  problem  through  radio,  press,  and  pulpit.  Gradually 
the  American  people  have  come  to  realize  tha*.  this  is  the  mcst 
Important  question  we  have,  second  only  to  ndequate  national 
defense.  Manv  other  groups  have  sensed  the  Importance  of  it. 
During  the  period  of  June  4  to  6,  an  Interfaith  Conference  on  Un- 
employment was  held  In  Washington.  This  was  'composed  cf  the 
Industrial  Division.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America,  the  Social  Action  Department.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  and  the  Social  Justice  Commission.  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis.  Invited  to  participate  were  more  than  40 
Individuals  representing  a  great  variety  of  interests.  Including  your 
chairman.  Tlielr  findings  clearly  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  In  Congress  itself,  the  Honorable  Jerry  Voorhis.  of 
California,  organized  a  volunteer  conunittee,  nonpartisan,  of  some 
70  members,  who  met  weekly  or  oftener  and  have  made  a  splendid 
report,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  above- 
named  Congressman 

During  employment  week  of  this  year.  Comrade  Millard  W.  Rice 
secured  tune  for  a  Nation-wide  radio  broadcast,  on  which  speakers 
for  the  V  F  W  .  A.  L  .  D  A  V..  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Emplo>-ment  Service  were  heard.  All  of  this  has  been  construc- 
tively helpful  In  bringing  home  to  the  American  public  the  gravity 
of  tlie  unemployment  situation  and  the  Imperative  need  for  reme- 
dial action  ^  ....     ,   . 

On   the   situations  created   by  the  long  depression    and  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  Is  a  marked  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in 
certain  lines  of  Industry  vital  to  national  defenstv    The  old  appren- 
ticeship system,  or  other  training  methods,  has  been  abandoned, 
except  in  minor  instances      Many  Individuals  because  of  lack  of  em- 
plo\Tnent  in  their  respective  fields  where  they  had  acquired  certain 
Skills   found  it  necessarv  to  take  up  other  employment  where  pos- 
sible with  the  result  that  the  old  expertness  has  been  lost  of  their 
efficiency  at  least  greatly  diminished,  while  young  men  and  women 
who  had  not  been  able  to  secure  employment  found  it   increasingly 
difficult  to  do  so  because  they  had  no  experience.     It  ijocame  obvious 
that  both  groups  should  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  recover 
lost  skills  and  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  new  skills  If  desired. 
With  this  In  mind,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United    States    May    4.    1939.    requesting    that    he    have    the    several 
Federal  agencies  set  up  a  coordinated  program  of  guidance,  training 
and  reemployment  especially  designed  for  persons  more   than  40 
years  of  age  'etc      This  letter  and  the  reply  of  the  Honorable  Sec- 
fetarv  of  Labor   Prances  Perkins,  were  given  complete  in  the  report 
of  vour  chairman  to  the  fortieth  encampment  at  Boston  last  year 
During  June   21    and   22  a  conference  was  held    in   Washington   of 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  to  Social  Security  Board,  at  which 
Comrade    Millard    W     Rice,    legislative    representative     and    your 
chairman  attended  as  representatives  of  our  commander  In  chief. 
At  this  conference  we  again  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  some  such 
program  of   training  and  retraining  and  It  was  finally   adopted  as 
one  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  conference      As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  speed  with  which  action  may  be  secured  when  neces- 
sarv.  It   16   worth   while   to  state  that  the   Social   Securty  Board 
accepted  the  recommendations  on  June  22  and  the  National  De- 
fense Commission  on  June  28.  and  the  plan  was  in  actual  opera- 
tion the  first  week  of  July      Because  of  the  part  the  V    F    W    had 
in  this   important  matter,   it   is  deemed  desirable  as  a  matter  of 
record  to  give  the  report  in  full,  as  follows:  .     .   .   „ 

"Re:    (1)   Organization   of   the   labor   market    and    (2)    training 

"The"natlonaI -defense  emergency  sharpens  the  need  of  knowing 
what  workers  are  available,  where  they  are.  and  what  they  can  ao— 
or  what  thev  could  do  with  a  minimum  training  -  and  of  so  stream- 
lining the  functioning  of  the  public  employment  service  that  both 
normal  and  emergency  employment  requirements  may  be  known 
and  met  with  a  minimum  of  time,  expense,  and  confusion. 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Council  to  the  Social  Security  Board  sub- 
ject to  the  controlling  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission,  therefore  recommends  that— 

•1  All  employers  be  encouraged  to  file  promptly  with  their  local 
public  employment  office,  either  directly  or  through  such  employ- 
ment agrncies  as  they  regularly  use.  both  (a)  their  'mnied'ate 
requirements  and  (b)  their  prospective  requirements  by  occupation 
and  skill  and  not  to  advertise  or  solicit  competitively  anywhere 
nor  to  recruit  outside  their  Immediate  locality,  until  the  local 
employment  office  has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  require- 
ments locally  or  through  Its  Intercity  and  Interstate  clearance 
machinery 

"2  All  persons  employable  for  needed  occupations  but  not  now 
registered  with  public  employment  offices— including  skilled  workers 
now  employed  on  semiskilled  or  unskilled  Jobs— be  encouraged  to 
register  promptly  with  their  local  public  employment  offices  and 
rot  to  apply  for  work  or  move  to  other  cities  without  first  ascer- 
taining from  their  local  public  employment  office  the  localities  in 
which  there  Is  a  demand  for  their  type  and  grade  of  sk.ir 

•If  recommendations  1  and  2  are  systematically  and  thoroughly 
followed,  undesirable  and  unwarranted  dltlocatlcn  will  be  mini- 
mlzrd  ^    ,  .         ,  . 

"3  The  employment  offices  Immediately  proceed.  In  order  of  In- 
dicated need,  with  a  reexamination  of  applicants  In  both  active  and 


inactive  files,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  primary  and  secondary  skills 
available  in  occupations  for  which  demands  are  increasing 

"4  As  a  basis  for.  and  to  the  end  of  insuring  a  comprehensive, 
flexible,  and  hlgh-sp»ed  program  of  training  to  meet  immediate  and 
long-term  needs  for  production  and  skilled  workers: 

"(A)  The  employment  service  at  the  tame  time  ascertains  the 
capacity  of  such  workers  to  qualify  for: 

"(a)   essential  occupations  by  supplementary  training; 

"(b)  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the  problem  of  selection 
and  training  of  Instructors  for  service  within  public  and  private 
agencies; 

"(c)  all  training  programs  for  national  defen.se  and  all  cooperat- 
ing educational  institutions  which  are  Federally  aided,  supported,  or 
controlled,  be  maintained  without  discrimination  in  the  admission 
and  treatment  of  trainees  or  fcludenls,  on  the  grounds  of  race. 

creed,  or  color; 

"(d)  the  National  Defense  Commission  give  organized  attention 
to  the  early  coordination  of  all  needed  facilities  and  activities  for 
training  and  retraining  purposes. 

"5.  To  effectuate  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity proceed  at  once  to  a  reappraisal  of  its  organization,  procedure, 
and  per.sonnel  at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  to  Insure  that  it 
is  adequately  prepared  and  staffed  to  meet  all  needs  that  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission  may  place  upon  It. 

"6  Since  the  success  of  any  employment  and  training  program 
depends  upon  maximum  decentralization  and  efficiency  In  each 
locality  where  supply  and  demand  meet  at  the  Job  level,  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  bring  to  full  strength  and  effectiveness  both 
State  and  local  advisory  councils  to  the  employment  service  (as 
respectively  required  and  recommended  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act),  the  same  to  be  fullv  representative  of  the  parlies  at  Interest; 
that  is.  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  labor  and  of  employers 
and.  Included  among  the  public  representatives.  Interested  and 
qualified  representatives  of  such  groups  or  services  as  veterans,  re- 
habilitation. Junior  employment  .•:,chools,  and  vocational  guidance, 
training,  social  and  relief  agencies,  and  of  any  other  major  groups 
dealing  with  emploj-ment  and  training  whose  resources  and  activ- 
ities can  best  be  coordinated  with  the  national-defense  program 
through  the  public  employment  service. 

"7  Insofar  as  the  powers  of  the  Social  Security  Board  permit 
priority  or  preference  be  given  to  citizens  and  to  those  who  have 
taken  out  first  citizenship  papers. 

"The  Social  Securltv  Board  and  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  above  report  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Employment  Security  on  June  28.  1940,  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  directed  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to  transmit  the 
report  to  the  State  employment  security  agencies  for  their  consid- 
eration and  for  their  application  as  far  as  may  be  possible." 

The  foregoing  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  employment 
security  agencies  \nhlch.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Board's  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  operates  the  1,500  full-time  public  em- 
ployment offices  and  the  3,000  additional  employment  service  points 
throughout  the  country.  It  might  be  added  that  this  Federal 
Advisory  Council  is  made  up  of  outstanding  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  management,  and  the  general  public. 

The  present  set-up  provides  for  an  initial  training  of  150,000 
students  or  trainees  within  the  next  3  months  The  program  will 
be  financed  by  an  initial  appropriation  of  $15,000,000.  By  the  end 
of  3  months  it  Is  expected  that  about  1,043  vocational  schools  wlU 
be  participating. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  did  not  spe- 
clflcally  discuss  the  place  of  the  veteran  in  the  program  your  chair- 
man addressed  a  communication  to  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt 
and  suggested  that  he  have  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  chairnaan,  call 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  veterans'  placement  This  was 
done  on  July  17.  at  which  time  It  was  disclosed  that  50.000  of  the 
trainees  would  be  selected  from  W.  P.  A  and  the  100.000  from  other 
sources  and  that,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  veterans'  preference 
now  accorded  on  W.  P  A.  work  would  be  extended  to  those  desiring 
training  Also,  that  those  assigned  from  the  W.  P  A.  would  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  same  pay  while  In  school  as  they  did  on  the 
W  P  A  work— not  paying  them  to  go  to  school  but  paying  them 
so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  going  to  school.  Veterans 
interested  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  nearest  veterans" 
nlacement  representative.  At  the  meeting  of  July  17  a  resolution 
was  also  adopted  as  presented  by  the  V.  F.  W.  recommending  that 
on  all  national-defense  activities  veterans  be  given  preference. 

As  to  the  V  F  W  bill  asking  for  veterans'  preference,  there  Is 
nothing  further  to  report  on  that.  As  between  our  bill  and  the 
A  L  bill  there  are  Irreconcilable  differences.  Last  year  the  A.  L. 
encampment  rejected  the  recommendations  of  Its  veterans'  prefer- 
ence committee  chairman,  which,  naturally,  brought  their  bill  In 
I  line  with  our  own.  but  later  the  executive  committee  overruled  the 
encampment,  leaving  the  two  bills  In  exactly  the  same  position  as 
before  We  still  do  not  believe  it  Is  the  function  of  a  veterans 
organization  to  ask  Congress  to  take  away  rights  they  already  have. 
This  matter  was  covered  In  detail  In  our  report  of  last  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  the  subml.sslon  of  the  first  report  of  your  chairman,  in 
which  was  outlined  a  definite  program  covering  employment  and 
clvU  service.  It  has  b.^-n  the  practice  cf  your  chairman  to  ask  for 
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«  r-»fflrmatlon  of  tho*  objective*,  with  .uch  chaiJgM  and  modlflok- 
t:on-«  as  may  be  necewary  through  adoption  of  legislation  or  re«>- 
lutlrm,  by  the  respective  encampments  It  la  therefore  recom- 
mendrd  that  the  following  proKTam  be  adopted  aa  the  objective,  ol 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  aubjecta 
covered :  

EMPJ-OTMINT  rot  VXTTRANS 

1.  Federal  clvU-aervlce  preference  for  veterans  as  to: 

A.  Examinations:  ^  ,  .     . 

1  Ten  polijt.s  to  be  added  to  earned  ratings  of  service-connected 
diaabled  veterans,  their  wives,  war  veterans  over  age  of  55.  and 
Widows  cf  all  deceased  veterans,  placement  at  top  of  clvll-servlce 

register.  ^  ^  . 

2  Five  points  added  to  earned  ratings  of  all  other  veterans,  and 
names  placed  next  In  order  on  clvU-servlcc  register. 

3  Quanerly  examination  privileges  fnr  all  war.  campaign,  and 
expedition  veterans,  for  6-ycar-servlce  veterans,  and  for   10-polnt 

persons 

4  Age  and  physical  requirements  waived  if  otherwise  qunlined. 

5  Educational  prerequisites  waived  If  otherwise  qualified 

8    Include  war  service  as  part  of  experience  prerequisite  time 

7  Credit  experience  gained  in  voluntary  civic,  social  welfare,  and 
veterans'  service  work,  with  same  credit  as  If  on  paid  basis. 

B    Appointments; 

1  Apptilnttng  officer  to  submit  adequate  reason  for  skipping 
over  a  veteran  to  Civil  Service  Commi!?su^n.  Us  reaction  thereto 
to  be  available  to  the  veteran  or  his  representative 

C    Retention,  upon  reduction  of  forces    In  all  Federal  agencies: 

1  Preference  of  retention  to  be  on  basis  of  seniority,  with  all 
active  military  or  naval  service  to  be  Included  for  seniority  pur- 
poses 

D  Removal  only  on  ba*ls  of  written  charges:  protection  against 
lower  Job  or  salary  status:  transf-rs  with  same  Job  classification 
and  salary,  aa  to  handtcapijed  veterans.  If  poss.ble.  rather  than 
dismissal  or  retirement 

E  Reinstatement  from  furlouiihed.  resigned  or  dismLsaed  status, 
and  after  recovery  from  retirement  disability. 

F  Appeal  Board  to  consider  appeals  on  all  Federal  employment 
matters,  veteran  or  his  representatives  to  review  records  and 
present  evidence. 

O.  Local  postmasters  to  make  permanent  appointment*  of  vet- 
erans  in   same   order   as  original   substitute   appointments. 

2  Same  preference  as  to  all  Federal  positions,  contracts,  public 
works.  W    P    A.,  etc. 

A.  Effective  preferences  as  to  all  war,  campaign,  and  expedition 
veterans,  the  wives  of  unemployable  veterans,  and  the  widows  of 
veterans  who  have  boen  certifl.'d  by  any  governmental  agency  as 
in  need  of  employment,  as  to  all  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
work-relief  employment  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  available 
under  the  W    P    A. 

3.  Civil  service  for  all  non-poUcy-maklng.  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployees 

4.  Preference  to  American  citizens  as  to  all  governmental  em- 
ployment,  services,  contracts,   loans,  grants,  and  other  assistance 

5  Optional  clvll-servlce  retirement  for  all  clvil-servlce  em- 
ployees 

6  A  census  of  all  veterans  In  each  community  and  State, 
cross  classified  as  to  ages,  occupations,  able-bodied  and  disabled, 
employed,  partially  employed    and   unemployed,   as  to  those: 

A  Employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  States,  counties. 
and   municipalities,   with   and   without   clvU-servlee  status. 

B.  Employed    under    Federal.    State,    and    local    relief   projects 

7  Urge  employers,  especially  those  who  are  veterans,  to  extend 
employment  to  qualified  veterans. 

8  A  coordinated  program  of  vocational  training  and  placement 
in  suitable  employment  of  all  unemployed  employable  older  persons, 
particularly  veterans. 

9  Effective  veteran  employment  and  civil-service  preference  laws 
bv  all  States,  counties,  and  municipalities;  greater  vmiformity  of 
tjeneOclal  State  laws  relative  to  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
their  organizations. 

10  Cooperation  of  local.  State,  and  national  employment  com- 
mittees of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  other  veterans'  organ- 
izations, governmental  agencies,  and  private  employers  to  take 
such  steps  as  will  assure  to  all  ex-service  men  the  opportunity  for 
permanent,  suitable,  gainful  employment. 

CONCLC^SION 

Veterans  are  urged  to  keep  their  registration  alive  In  their  nearest 
employment  office. 

The  usual  friendly  cooperation  has  be^n  maintained  between 
your  chairman  and  the  veterans'  placement  representatives,  and 
we  wish  to  express  our  Indebtedness  for  courtesies  extended  by 
Messrs   O.  D  Hollanlx^k  and  his  assistant.  Hugh  Kerwln. 

Our  commander  In  chief  has  lent  full  sympathetic  cooperation 
at  all  times  and  thanks  are  hereby  extended. 

As  stated  In  previous  reports.  Comrade  Millard  W.  Rice  has  been 
actively  interested  In  the  problems  of  this  committee  and  haa 
rendered  valuable  cooperation  at  all  times,  all  of  which  Is  hereby 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OaN  Campbexx,  Chairman. 

Jui-T  26.  1940. 


Steps  Toward   British  Union,  a  World  State  and 
International  Strife— Part  II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   M(JNTAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 

Monday.  August  19.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  dominated 
and  plagued  by  various  pressure  groups  that  care  little  or 
nothing  about  the  United  Ctates  as  long  as  they  can  involve 
us  in  the  present  European  war.  Some  of  these  groups  are 
well  known,  others  remain  obscure,  but  nevertheless  very 
powerful  and  effective  in  their  insidious  attempt  to  convince 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  war  is  impending.  These 
proups  are  composed  of  members  who  are  generally  classed 
as  the  "intelligentsia."  I  .shall  not  question  their  intelligence, 
but  if  one  is  to  judge  them  by  what  they  have  said  ani  done, 
their  intelligence  is  not  being  directed  for  the  greater  interest 
of  the  United  Statps.  Aiding  these  groups.  I  believe  often  in- 
nocently, are  those  whom  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
their  tools  and  servants.  We  have  reached  a  stage  where 
these  anglophiles  advance  the  thought  that  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  good  American,  one  must  be  pro-English  and 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  England.  These  England-first 
grcuys  and  hands-across-the-sea  organizations  are  made 
up  of  many  Canadian  and  Anglo-American  societies  which 
are  located  in  our  larger  cities.  One  of  these,  and  the  one  to 
which  I  shall  now  refer,  is  the  Pilgrims. 

THE    PILGRIM3 

When    the    Pilgrims    was    organized    in    1902.    to    aid    in 
developing  Anglophiles  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadians, 
being  British  subjects,  were  not  solicited  at  flr.-^t  as  members 
of  this  charitable  and  exclusive  propaganda  service  to  sell 
America   to   the   British   Empire.     Like   converts,   many   of 
these  members  are  more  loyal  to  England  than  the  British 
themselves.     In  their  fanatical  zeal  to  serve  Albion.  I  am 
Informed  by  a  student,  that  one  of  them  placed  the  English 
crown  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  Coliunbia  University.    If  this  is 
true,  the  Columbia  alumni  should  "crown"  him  who  gave 
orders  for  th?  moimting  of  it.  and  replace  the  crown  with 
the  eagle,  so  th*s  noble  emblem  can  rest  in  its  nghiful  place. 
The  Pilgrim   membership  may  be  found  in  our  military 
organization,   in   the   Government,   and   particularly   among 
professors,  ministers,  and  authors.    In  v.ielding  the  pen.  the 
aid  of  these  writers  is  more  valuable,  for  can  they  not  write, 
as  did  Carnegie  when  in  subsUnce  he  haid:   Give  America 
to  England  as  a  hemostat  for  the  bleeding  wound  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  the  surgeons  left  oozing  after  their 
operation  in  1776:  the  operation  which  amputated  the  United 
States  from  the  British  Empire,  and  set  America  free. 

These  Pilgrims,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  surgery  of  1776, 
evidently  do  not  realize  that  Canada  joined  to  the  United 
States  will  prove  an  equally  efficient  hemostat  to  stop  this 
hemorrhage  in  the  British  Empire.  The  American  Pilgrims 
no  doubt  fear  this  most  sensible  measure,  because  It  might 
antagonize  the  noble  and  wealthy  in  the  English  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  England  so  much  that  they  will  pack  up  and 
leave  for  home.  Such  exodus  might  also  prove  inconvenient 
to  our  idle,  wealthy,  and  charming  ladies  and  their  parents. 
when  in  their  crusade  to  obtain  a  new  or  slightly  used  husband 
to  hang  on  their  family  tree,  they  find  it  necessary  to  embark 
for  Palestine  to  satisfy  their  family  ambition.  It  is  this  and 
more  that  the  Americans  must  fight  to  counteract  the  propa- 
ganda which  is  now  disseminated  throughout  the  country  and 
In  oiu"  dally  press,  in  order  to  save  America  for  the  Americans. 
Many  of  the  members  of  these  groups  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  purpose  of  these  organizations  and  their  influence  in  our 
political  life.    Some  of  the  members  are  so  blinded  by  the 
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glamour  and  the  excluslveness  of  these  clubs  that  they  do  not  ' 
realize  that  in  supporting  their  activities  they  betray  America. 
I  now  quote  from  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pilgrims,  held  in 
New  York,  1913  and  1934: 

[The  Pilgrims   N»w  York      Addresses  delivered  at  dinner  in  celebra-    \ 
tlon  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrlnis  of  the  United  States, 
New  York    Tuesday,  the  4th  of  February.  1913.  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  1913  1 

{Hon  Jtjseph  H.  Choate.  president  of  the  Pilgrims  and  chairman 
of  the  evening;,  on  rising  and  rapping  for  order.  Is  roundly  cheered 
and  toasted  by  the  memberr,  and  guest*  a-sseinbled.) 

Mr.  Choate  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  rise,  as 
vcu  did  just  now  lor  a  much  less  worthy  object,  when  I  propose  the 
loyal  toasts.  I  ask  you  to  fill  your  glasses  and  rise  and  drink  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty,  tlie  King  of  England. 
(The  toast  wa.«i  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  cheering  and  singing 
The  Star-Spangled  Bannrr  and  God  Save  the  King  ) 

Before  the  chairman  could  resume,  a  delegation  of  members,  con- 
sisting of  Mp.s.«rs.  P  CunliJTe-Owen.  R.  A  C.  Smith.  Herbert  Noble. 
George  W  Burleigh.  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  and  George  Gray  Ward, 
presented  Mr.  Choate  with  a  large  and  tteautiful  gold  and  silver 
salver,  rlcnly  decorated  and  suitably  Inscribed.  Mr.  Cunllffe-Owen 
addressing  him  as  follows: 

•  Mr  Choate  your  brother  Pilgrims  making  you  the  offering  here- 
with of  the  Pilgrim  fare,  bread  and  salt— bread  signifying  long  life 
and  prosperity  and  salt  to  ward  off  from  you  all  evil  spirits  and 
everv  kind  of  harm  — and  we  ask  you.  our  honored  president,  in  the 
name  of  all  our  brother  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States,  to  accept  this 
gold  and  silver  salver  as  a  memento  of  the  occa.slon  " 

Mr  Choate  I  accept  the  salver  with  profound  gratitude,  and  I 
will  eat  the  fare  on  some  more  suitable  occa.'^lon  It  will  doubt- 
less do  for  mc  all  that  you  wish  and  foretell,  but  never  having  until 
this  moment  heard  of  this  munificent  and  wholly  undeserved 
gift.  I  can  only  now  express  to  you  my  warm  thanks  and  high 
appreciation  of  your  kindness. 

I  now  read  to  you  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

Slates:  I 

'  Wnm:  Housb, 

Washington.  D  C  .  February  4.  1913. 
Please  extend  to  the  Pilgrims  cf  the  United  States  and  iheir 
guests  at  their  tenth  anniversary  my  hearty  greetings  and  my 
best  wishes  for  a  delightful  reunion.  I  Bm  unable  to  be  wuh  you. 
but  I  cheri.'sh  the  earnest  hope  that  your  gathering  may  empliaslze 
the   cordial    relations   which   we    know   exist    between   Briton    and 

Canadian  and  American.  ^ 

V.'M.  H.  Taft. 

A  message  from  His  Majesty  the  King:  .     .„,, 

London.   February   4.    1913 

I  am  commanded  to  convey  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  U^'lt^d 
States,  celebrating  their  tenth  anniversary,  the  exprcs.^ion  oi  His 
Majesty  s  gratitude  for  their  kind  and  friendly  sentlmenU  con- 
tained In  ycur  telegram  of  this  evening 

Prtvate  Skcrftart. 

A  mes.sage  from  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Alexandra,  one  of  the  best 
friends  we  ever  h  id  on  tlic  other  side  of  the  water: 

••I  am  commanded  by  Queen  Alexandra  to  a  k  ycu  to  convey  to 
Ex-Amba.s.sador  Choate"  and  the  members  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
United  Slates,  now  celcbratintj  their  tenth  anniversary  under  His 
Excellency  s  prej-idencv.  Her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
sentiment.s  expressed  in  the  telegram  which  Her  M:ijesty  has  Just 
received,  sentiments  which  I  am  to  assure  the  Pilgrims  arc  mucn 
valued  by  Her  Majesty.  „ 

•'DiCHTON    Probyn 

Now,  gentlemen.  It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words,  and  a  few 
word.s  onlv  I  think,  If  I  continue  In  thi.s  office  many  years.  I  may 
make  longer  speeches,  but  I  will  begin  with  something  very  brief 
and  verv  pertinent  I  am  a  year  younger  than  I  was  a  year  ago 
when  vou  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  your  president,  and  if  I 
go  on.  as  I  hope  to  do.  and  as  I  hope  ycu  will  do.  I  shall  be  a  very 
young  man  at  last  x.  ^i,    ,^ 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  ourselves  and  our  friends  on  both  sides 
cf  the  water,  and  among  them  the  best  friends  that  I  have  ever 
known— and  I  knew  well  their  sentiments  some  years  ago.  whlcb 
I  believe  have  continued  and  which  I  believe  are  not  well  repre- 
sented in  the  heart  of  his  present  Majesty— I  will  tell  you  in  the 
first  place  that  King  Edward  VII.  and  his  Queen  Alexandra 
were  two  of  the  most  constant  and  devoUd  friends  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ever  had  They  lost  no  occasion  to  manifest 
their  good  will  to  iheir  kindred  in  America,  and  his  present  Majesty 
King  George  V  was  always  most  cordial,  most  friendly,  and  most 
deteVmlnccl  so  far  as  I  could  Judge  from  the  sentiments  that  he 
expressed— most  determined.  I  .say— that  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  have  now  been  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  father  s-hould  forever  continue.  V/e  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  royal  family  We  have  no  difficulty  and  never  have  had  tnat 
I  know  of  with  "the  people  of  England.  The  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  always  friendly  to  each  other. 
Now  and  then  the  governments  cf  the  two  countries  come  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions  for  a  brief  time  on  some  subject  of  mutual 
Interest. 

It  is  10  years  since  this  organization  was  fcunded  and  they  have 
been  10  years  of  success  and  constantly  advancing  prosperity,  and. 


so  far  as  I  can  understand,  of  constantly  strengthened  good  will 
t)etween  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  And  what  I  claim  for 
the  Pilgrims  Is  that  they  have  done  thrlr  fair  share  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  to  promote  this  great  Interest  In  the  world,  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  between  the  two  countries  that  combine  all  the 
English-sp>eaking  people  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  this  society  was 
founded  in  America  on  the  4ih  day  of  February  1903.  but  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  In  London.  6  months  before, 
when  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  held  their  first  dinner,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  grand  old  soldier  and  royal  hero.  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Roberts.  He  believes  in  making  his  nation  a  great  fight- 
ing nation,  but  not  to  fight  against  the  United  States.  He  would 
consider  It  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  unnatural,  the  most 
unthinkable  contest  that  ever  could  be  raised  Lei  me  read  to  you 
a  dispatch  from  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  which  Is  much  better 
than  anything  I  tan  ssiy: 

'•Greatly  touched  by  the  Pilgrims'  charming  and  hospitable  In- 
vitation. There  is  none  I  would  sooner  accept,  but  unfortui\ately 
It  Is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  February  4  So  sin- 
cerely wish  it  were  otherwise.  All  prosperity  to  the  American 
Pilgrims." 

And  from  Lord  Charle.s  BereFford,  who  was  with  us  at  the  founda- 
tion cf  the  Pilgrims  in  England: 

"All  good  luck  to  Pilgrims.  Congratulations  on  brilliant  success 
of  efforts  to  bring  together  two  great  English-speaking  nations." 
Now.  gentleman,  that  is  the  object,  and  the  sole  object  that  I 
know  of.  that  this  flourishing  society  has — the  sole  reason  for  Its 
existence:  to  promote  good  will,  good  fellowship,  abiding  friend- 
ship and  everlasting  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     Aiid.  for  one.  I  have  no  fear  of  failure. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
year  of  peace  between  the  two  nations  In  2  years  more  that  cele- 
bration will  be  complete.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  from  day  to 
day.  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month.  You  will 
hardly  hear  so  much  of  anything  else  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Well,  how  has  it  been  accompli.shed?  How  is  it  that  we  have  been 
able  to  k«»ep  the  peace,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  contro- 
versies that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  controversies  which 
between  any  other  two  great  nations  would  probably  have  provoked 
and  resulted  in  war?  Why.  it  is  because.  In  the  long  run.  In  the 
main,  the  people  of  the  two  countries  are  one  They  are  united  in 
sentiments  and  in  the  general  object  they  have  in  view  and  in 
their  valuation  of  things  that  go  to  make  civilization.  We  m.ight 
have  fought  a  dozen  wars  in  the  last  hundred  years,  but  we  have 
kept  the  peace  always.  And  how  is  it?  How  has  It  been  done? 
Wliy.  as  I  believe,  it  has  been  accomplished  by  the  preservation  on 
both  sides  of  absolute  good  faith  in  their  dealings  and  in  ultimate 
fidelity  to  the  promises  that  tliey  have  made  to  each  other.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  quarreled  They  have  quar- 
reled many  times,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  sharply. 

They  have  threatened  very  much  on  both  sides — much  more 
than  you  will  ever  hear  them  do  again:  but  every  quarrel  has 
ended' in  reconciliation,  in  peace  established  either  by  diplomacy 
or  by  arbitration — arbitration,  the  great  boast  and  glory  of 
America 

We  have  a  little  difference  Just  now,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  It  as 
half  as  serious  as  the  differences  that  have  arisen  in  foimer  times. 
10  20.  40.  50.  76,  100  years  ago.  and  there  Is  nothing  In  It  that  cannot 
bo  readily  settled  upon  the  principle  of  adherence  on  both  sides  to 
the  doctrine,  to  the  principle,  of  good  faith  and  of  honest  dealing; 
with  one  another. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which 
has  formed  I  won  t  say  a  bone  of  contention,  becau.se  I  haven't 
heard  anything  like  the  gnawing  of  bones;  not  at  all — but  this  little 
difference  that  has  arisen 

It  so  happened  that  that  negotiation  was  carried  on  In  London 
for  several  weeks  between  Lord  Pauncefote  and  myself  and  approved, 
as  we  went  along  by  John  Hay  and  by  Lord  Lan^downe.  Well.  If 
there  ever  were  two  men  who  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their  respec- 
tive nations  and  each  of  the  other's  nation.  It  was  those  two  men. 
Mr  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote.  for  their  perfectly  plain,  perfectly 
honest,  perfectly  straightforward,  method  of  dealing  with  ona 
another. 

Their  principle,  their  rule  of  action,  was  to  say  what  they  meant 
and  to  mean  what  they  said,  and  their  effort  was  always  to  express 
in  perfectly  plain  English  what  both  had  equally  in  his  own  mind; 
and  when  they  said,  as  they  did  say  in  that  treaty  that  the  ships  of 
all  nations  shall  have  free  passage  on  equal  terms  through  the  canal 
without  anv  discrimination  whatever,  they  thought  they  were  using 
plain  English.  And  I  must  say.  now  that  both  of  these  great  men 
and  diplomatists  have  passed  away — I  must  say.  &s  the  survivor 
of  them  both,  that  they  lived  and  died  without  believing  or  eus- 
pectlng  that  their  words  v.ere  capable  of  any  other  than  the  plain 
meaning  that  they  bore  upon  their  face. 

Well,  but  the  wit  of  man  pa'iseth  all  understanding,  and  different 
meanings  have  be»>n  difcovered  for  those  very  plain  and  simple 
words,  and  thus  a  difference  has  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty.  And  how  are  you  going  to  adjust  and  settle  that  difference? 
Well.  I  should  say.  as  any  gentlemen  would  ."^ttle  differences  'hat 
they  could  not  adjust  which  had  arisen  between  them— refer  It  to 
some  other  gentlemen:  and  mv  first  preposition  would  be  to  refer 
It  to  the  Pil'^rlms  on  both  sides  of  the  water  We  would  not  have 
any  difficulty.    In  the  first  place,  we  would  take  a  secret  vote.  U  you 
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p>a«e  separately  on  both  stdes  of  the  water.  We  would  let  our 
brrther  Pilgrims  of  Gr^^at  Britain  answer  the  question— try  their 
hand  at  this  little  puzzle;  It  is  cnly  a  puzzle— the  question  Is  how 
to  put  It  together  Let  them  f?lve  their  answer  Grst  and  seal  It  up. 
net  ccmmunicate  It  to  ua.  and  then  let  these  500  law-abiding. 
country-U'Vlnj?  Amtr.c.n  Pi.k'rims  answer  the  question  for  them- 
aelves  bv  another  sealed  and  secret  vote. 

Now.  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  goini;  to  allow  any- 
br<ly — any  Cf>nKre«^5.  any  Government,  any  President — to  break 
their  grxxl  faith  which  thev  have  pledged  to  the  mother  country. 
How  are  we  going  to  nf.a'ntain  the  peace  for  the  next  100  years? 
The««e  EnKlish-speaklng  people  are  coin?  to  Increase  on  this  side 
of  the  water  in  the  next  hundred  yeare  from  one  hundred  millions 
to  four  or  five  hundred  millions  and  England  and  her  dominions 
acris«  the  was  will  increase  in  like  proportion  How  are  they 
ROinf?  to  keep  the  peace  There  Ls  cnly  one  way  It  Is  by  keeping 
ihLir  word  by  keepii.g  th-U-  good  faith,  by  being  always  honest  in 
their  dealings  with  ore  another  So  I  am  not  afraid  This  little 
puzzle  win  be  adju*ted  I  hope  that  Mr  Bryce  will  stay  here  long 
enout^h  to  settle  it  with  Mr  Taft  We  know  both  are  great  lovers 
of  peace  If  not  settled  by  them,  why  ether  mrn— I  wont  say 
eCjUally  g(x:d:  I  wont  say  equally  good  although  I  may  think  so — 
other  men  will  arl.se  In  their  place*;  and  settle  It.  and  then  we  shall 
have  10  years  of  balmy  and  delightful  peace,  and  then  some  other 
question  will  arise  and  the  puTZle  solvers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic will  put  their  heads  together  and  it  will  bo  settled,  and  so 
again  and  again  and  again  and  again,  nnd  our  gToat-grandchildron 
crlebratii:g  In  2013  tho  second  centenary  nf  tht-  Pl!grlm-.  will  have 
cause  to  bless  their  fathers  that  they  founded  this  society  and  kept 
the  world  on  the  right  track 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  have  read  to  you  the  various  messages  thrrt 
we  have  received  from  our  very  eminent  friends  across  the  wa'tr 
and  at  Wa«hingt.on  and  we  did  hope  to  have  with  us  tonight  His 
Excellency  the  Brlt'sh  Ambassador,  but  I  susptct  that  he  h-s 
eatt-n  as  many  dinners  as  he  c -uld  stand  -his  secretary  nods 
assent — and  no  man  can  stand  the  public  dinner  every  night.  I 
was  never  able  to  do  It  myself  And  "c  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
welccming  here  tonight  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Bryce.  the 
British  AmbasfeMcior.  the  counselor — I  call  him  couni.elor — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  exactly  likes  to  be  called  counselor,  for  they 
might  think  he  is  a  counselor  at-law  Instead  of,  as  he  Is  In  fact, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Bruish  Emba.isy,  and  I  call  upon  h;m 
to  give  us  hU  message  from  Mr  Bryce  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
pre&entlng  to  you  Mr  Mitchell  liines.  Counselor  of  the  British 
Eiubassy    at    Washington 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Interesting  to  ren.d  the  speeches  given 
by  the  American  members  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  they,  like 
ail  converts  are  more  un-American  and  pro-English   than  ] 
the   British  themselves. 

The  address  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  an  example  of  Anglo-   | 
phile.  pertinent  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  conditions  that   j 
exist  today.     I  shall  now  requote  some  of  these  statements 
in  order  to  show  how  deceptive  they  can  be.    Mr.  Choaie 
states: 

We  have  no  difficulty  and  never  have  had  that  I  know  of  with 
the   people   of   England. 

A  statement  that  Is  perfectly  true,  because  the  people  of 
England  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Our  trouble  has  been  with  the  British  Government, 
which  has  never  at  any  time  been  friendly  toward  the  United 
States — but  the  gentleman  did  not  make  such  statement. 
Furthermore,  it  is  well  to  note  the  servile  attitude  of  the 
speaker  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  his  praise  of  the 
rulers,  which  again  Is  perfectly  all  right,  yet  he  has  failed 
in  his  speech  as  others  have  in  theirs,  to  say  one  good  word 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  then  goes  oa 
to  say: 

The  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  the  United  Stf.tes  are 
always  friendly  to  each  other;  another  statement  which  no  one 
can  ia-lticlae,  but  to  which  I  want  to  add  that  the  people  of  all 
countries — the  common  pecpie — have  always  l)een  and  are  now 
friendly  to  each  other.  If  war  depended  upon  them  there  would 
be  no  war  The  trouble  lies  with  the  rulers  of  the  different 
fovernmenta.  It  Is  they  who  advocate  war;  war  of  destruction, 
not  only  of  property  and  human  life  but  of  Christian  civilization 
Itself. 

So  In  view  of  this,  let  us  remember  that  no  country  has 
been  at  war  so  much  as  England  and  no  country  has  brought 
about  more  misfortune  and  suffering  than  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  should  be  cL^ar  as  we  review  the  early  history 
of  our  own  colonies,  of  India.  Ireland,  and  the  400.000.000 
opium  addicts  In  Cliina.  all  of  which  may  be  charged  to  the 
greed  of  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Choate.  in  making  his 
statements,  spoke  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
In  reality  he  should  have  hesitated  even  to  speak  for  himself. 


His  sole  concern  appeared  to  have  been  our  friendliness  toward 
Great  Britain,  but  not  their  friendliness  toward  us;  and  again 
he  placed  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  to 
the  British  throne. 

Mr.  Choate  then  referred  to  a  dispute  which  arose  in  regard 
to  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  the  understanding  of  Hon.  John  Hay  and 
Lord  Landsdowne  that  the  British  should  have  equal  rights 
with  us  in  the  use  of  this  Canal;  a  right  which  the  British 
have  never  conceded  to  the  United  States  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
We  have  even  been  driven  out  of  foreign  markets  by  England 
for  many,  many  years,  and  in  her  wars  she  has  brazenly  fur- 
nished us  With  a  blacklist  of  firms  with  which  we  are  not 
supposed  to  trade;  and  we.  hke  fools,  comply  with  her  demands. 

Continuing  his  discussion  on  this  topic.  Mr.  Choate  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  quite  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  American 
Pilprims.  which  anyone  can  readily  understand  would  be  a 
one-sided  decision;  that  is,  all  for  England  and  nothing  lor 
the  United  S:ates. 

Mr.  Choate  then  makes  his  most  extraordinary  statement, 
upon  which  every  Member  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  should  ponder — particularly  in  view  of  the  hap- 
penings since  1912; 

Now  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  going  to  allow  anybody— 
any  Congress,  any  government,  any  President — to  break  the  Eood 
falih   which    they   have   pledged    to    the   mother   country. 

In  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Choate  takes  the  position 
that  Great  Britain  or  England  is  our  mother  country;  the 
same  position  that  was  taken  by  Cecil  Rhodes  over  50  years 
aco  and  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1893,  when  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled.    Tiiumphant  Democracy." 

I  want  you  to  note  particularly  that  this  was  in  1913,  and 
that  1913  was  the  very  year  we  changed  our  Government 
from  a  republic  to  a  semidemocracy;  the  year  in  which 
we  destroyed  constitutional  government,  international  se- 
curity, and  paved  the  road  for  us  to  become  a  colony  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  also  the  same  year  in  which  we,  by 
adopting  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  placed  our  Treasury  under 
the  control  and  domination  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  th3 
international  banking  groups  that  are  now  financing  the 
British-Israel  movement  in  the  United  States.  It  was  also 
the  year  preceding  the  World  War;  a  war  in  which  we  be- 
came involved,  as  everyone  knows,  in  1917.  but  what  every- 
one does  not  know  is  that  we  were  committed  to  this  war  in 
1910,  and  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  war  in 
1914.  when  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  began  to  finance  the  Triple 
Entente.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's 
own  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  munitions  industry. 

Mr  Choate  was.  tht^refore.  right,  because  nothing  has 
stopped,  not  even  Congress,  the  destruction  of  this  Republic 
and  its  gradual  incorporation  into  the  British  Empire 
through  the  efforts  of  the  many  subversive  and  pro-English 
groups,  led  and  directed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  British- 
Israel  movement. 

Let  me  now  quote  a  message  sent  by  George  T.  Wilson, 

chairman  of  the  American  Pilgrims,  to  his  brother  P.l?rims 

In  London,  when  they  celebrated  our  entry  into  the  World 

War.     This  message  states  the  real  hopes  and  the  purpose 

of  the  Pilgrims: 

Sir  Harht  E   BarrTAiw. 
Chairman  iLondcm) : 

I  should  like  to  read  two  cables  which  have  arrived  within 
the  last  few  minutes  from  New  York  Tlie  first  is  from  our 
good  friends  and  fellow  memtjers,  the  Pilgrims  of  America,  and 
it  reads  as   follows: 

"At  last  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  nailed 
to  the  same  staff  not  to  come  down  until  the  Job  is  done.  Our 
l)oys  In  khaki  are  anxioiis  to  rub  shoulders  with  yours  in  France 
and  .share  your  struggle  and  your  triumph  In  freedoms  cause. 
The  Pilgrims'  dream  of  15  years  at  length  has  come  to  pass. 
(Signed)      George  T.  Wilson.  Chairman"      [Ljoud   cheers  ] 

I  shall  now  quote  a  speech  delivered  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  to  a  meeting  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  York,  in  1934: 

ANNt.-\L    PrLGRIM     MEETING.     1934 

President  Bi-tier  Ycu  have  before  you  the  report  of  your  com- 
mittee on  nouuaatlons  proposing   the  names  of  seven  gentlemen 
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for  election  to  the  executive  committee,  their  terms  to  expire  in   the 
year  1935.     Are  there  other  nominations? 

Mr  Charlfs  H.  Warren    I  move  that  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  names  mentioned  in  the  repxjrt  of  the  nominating  committee. 
The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Bitler.  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  secretary  be  Instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  names  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  This  requires  a 
unanimous  vote  So  many  as  are  in  favor  will  please  say  "aye"; 
contrary-minded,  "nay."  if  any.  The  vote  being  unanimous,  the 
secretary  is  so  empowered 

Secretary  Church.  Mr.  President,  I  report  I  have  so  cast  a  ballot. 

President  Bltler.  Tlie  secretary  reports  that  he  has  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  report  of  the  nomlnatinE  conunit- 
tee.  Therefore  Mr  Burleigh.  Mr  Darrell,  Mr.  Demorest.  Mr  Lamont, 
Mr.  Noble.  Mr  Satterlee.  and  Wr  Shields  are  elected  to  the  executive 
committee,  terms  to  expire  m  1935. 

Fellow  pilprims.  let  me  first  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  Sunday 
was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  di.<tintculshed 
and  beloved  American,  linked  with  Great  Britain,  who  strved  so 
long  as  our  president,  Joseph  H  Choate.  In  the  presence  of  that 
anniversary  and  in  your  presence.  I  salute  his  memory  and  bear  trib- 
ute to  the  service  which  his  years  on  earth  rendered  to  the  great 
cause  which  we  havs  so  much  at  heart.    • 

There  have  been  happenings  In  the  year  1931  so  grave,  so  far 
reaching  in  their  importance,  and  eo  massive  In  their  historic  inter- 
est that  it  Is  no  slight  task  to  mak?  choice  among  them  of  those  of 
which  it  is  permissible  to  speak  in  your  presence  for  a  few  moments 
this  afternoon  Let  me  first,  however,  pay  tribute  to  that  splendid 
spirit  of  the  British  people  v.hich  In  time  of  storm  and  stress,  of 
national  embarra.ssment  and  portending  danger,  enabled  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  '.deals  of  the  race,  to  put  aside  and  behind 
all  partisan  differences  and  all  prejudices  of  party  affiliation  and 
to  unite  In  that  moet  impressive  demonstration  which  they  gave  at 
the  last  general  eleclion.  Tliat  spirit  wae  voiced  by  Mr.  Snowden  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  the  stirring  words  which  he 
quoted  from   .Swinburne's   famous  ode: 

"Come  the  world  against  her, 
England  yet  shall  stand!"  "~ 

I  Applause  ] 

It  was  not  only  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  political  capacity  and 
political  power,  but  it  might  well  be  an  example  to  other  peoples  on 
this  earth,  facing  problem-  such  as  those  which  are  before  mankind 
today,  to  forget  their  super^clal  and  often  artificial  differences  and 
to  unite  all  their  power  and  all  their  patriotism  to  solve  their  great 
problems  solely  in  the  Interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  sliown   that  it  can  be  done. 

I  recall  that  a  year  ago  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  something  on 
this  occasion  of  the  movement  going  on  to  bring  into  existence  a 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  a  new  form  of  political  organ- 
ization to  take  the  place  of  the  centuries-old  organization  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  invited  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
movement  was  going  forward,  more  Anglicana,  informally,  quietly, 
illogically.  under  the  pressure  of  opportunity  in  events  and  without 
any  formal  or  ptiblic  announcement.  During  the  year,  however, 
without  the  world  paying, much  attention,  and  hardly  noticed  in 
these  United  States,  that  movement,  which  has  been  under  way  for 
the  better  part  of  a  generation,  came  to  Its  climax  and  has  now 
been  formallv  written   into  the  public  law  of  Great  Britain 

1  hold  in  mv  hand  the  few  printed  pages  which  constitute  the 
State  of  Westminster.  1931  (see  appendix  2).  beyond  question 
the  most  Important  act  in  public  law  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  statute,  covering  but  three 
or  four  printed  pages  contains  three  specific  provisions  which  are 
Its  essence  and  which  I  .should  like  to  emphasize. 

First,  what  is  to  be  a  dominion? 

The  expres.^ion  "dominion"  Is  to  mean  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  Sotith  Africa,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Newfoundland, 
six  dominions  In  all 

What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  local  self-government  In  each  of 
these  dominions  to  the  British  Parliament?  The  Statute  of  West- 
minster reads: 

"No  law  and  no  provision  of  any  law  made  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  net  bv  the  parliament  of  a  dominion  shall  be  void  or 
inoperative  on  the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  the  provisions  of  any  existing  or  future  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation 
made  under  anv  such  act.  and  the  powers  of  the  parliament  of 
the  dominion  shall  include  the  power  to  repeal  or  amend  any  such 
act.  order,  rule,  or  regulation  Insofar  as  the  same  Is  part  of  the  law 
of  the  dominion.  ' 

In  other  words,  ab.solute  legislative  self-control  Is  devolved  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  where  that  control  has  re.sted 
for  aoo  years,  upon  the  parliaments  respectively  of  the  six  Domin- 
ions. 

What  certainty  and  security  have  these  dominions  that  their 
local  self-government   shall   be  permanent  and  complete? 

The  Statute  of  Westminster  reads: 

"No  act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  pxssed  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to  extend, 
to  a  Dominion  as  part  of  the  law  of  that  Dominion  unless  It  is 
expressly  declared  in  that  act  that  that  Dominion  has  requested, 
and  consented  to,  the  enactment  thereof." 


TTiose  three  brief  paragraphs.  I  repeat,  are  the  most  Important 
contribution  to  the  public  law  of  the  world  made  since  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  Intro- 
duce Into  the  government  of  mankind  a  new  form  of  federal  rela- 
tionship, not  a  federal  relationship  such  as  exists  between  our 
own  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  but  a  federal  relation- 
ship which  consists  In  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  person  who  Is  the 
symbol  of  unity;  but  the  legislation  power  is  as  multiform  as  the 
Dominions.  The  British  people  con.sclously.  after  25  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  experimentation,  have  formulated  this  great  statute, 
enacted  It  into  law  without  di.s-sent.  and  have  started  this  new 
ship  of  state  out  on  the  sea  of  human  political  experience  I  sub- 
mit, my  fellow  pilgrims,  that  that  Is  so  stupendous  a  happening 
and  so  amazing  an  achievement  that  we  would  do  well  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  remark  upon  It.  Let  me  say  two  things  about  It 
In  addition,  and  you  will  pardon  a  word  of  personal  reminiscence. 

In  June  and  July  1921  the  Imperial  Conference  was  sitting  In 
London,  and  the  sort  of  question  which  underlay  this  movement 
was  uppermo.st  in  the  minds  of  the  conferees.  There  were  other 
delegates  to  the  conference,  but  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral Dominions  as  now  defined  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  itself  were,  of  cour.se,  the  leading 
personalities  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  Prime  Minister.  He  did  me 
the  honor  to  ask  me  to  come  to  Chequers  for  the  week  end  to 
meet  these  gentlemen  and  to  hear  them  discuss  the  problem  of 
the  possibility  of  a  British  Cfimmonwealth  of  Nations. 

Tiwy  spent  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  Saturday  evening,  and 
all  of  Sunday  until  luncheon  under  the  trees  and  in  the  library 
at  Chequers  di.scussing  informally  and  familiarly  and  with  pro- 
found knowledge  and  that  grasp  which  only  comes  from  ex- 
perience, the  problems  that  were  before  them.  There  was  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Mr.  Melghen.  There  was  General 
Smuts  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes.  There  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand.  Mr  Mas.«ey.  and  there  were  two  reproscntatues 
from  the  Government  of  India,  tlie  Maliarajah  of  Cutch  and  Mr. 
Srlnlvasa  Sastrl  of  Madras. 

It  was  my  prlvilegj  and  good  fortune  to  be  qtiestioned  by  these 
gentlemen  as  to  the  working  of  our  own  Federal  system.  In 
particular,  they  wished  illu.strations  of  what  happened  when  there 
was  conflict  of  authority  and  of  Jurisdiction  They  pointed  out 
that  we  had  in  cur  great  cities  officers  of  the  Federal  Go-ernment. 
F.ow  did  they  operate  without  inducing  conflict  of  authority  and 
feeling  with  the  State  and  municipal  officials?  How  were  these 
almost  invisible  lines  of  administrative  power  kept  from  overlap- 
ping and  from  frl.jticn?  What  was  the  funclfbn  of  the  courts? 
What  the  limit,  if  any.  of  their  authority?  I  assure  you  it  was  no 
small  pleasure  and  pride  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  to  that  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  group  as  to  how  a  different  form  of 
the  federal  principle  had  been  operating  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  when  the  luncheon  nour  came  on  Sunday,  and  these 
Informal  discussions  were  brought  to  an  end,  Mr  Lloyd  Green  turned 
the  conversation  into  lighter  vein  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  their  minds  were  meeting, 
that  the  words  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  were  beginning 
to  be  used  by  them,  and  that  the  day  was  Sunday.  A  benediction, 
as  11  were,  upon  their  efforts! 

"Yes."  I  said.  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  but  If  you  will  pardon  an 
American,  there  is  something  more  Important  than  that.  To- 
morrow will  be  the  Fourth  of  July"     I  Laughter  ) 

By  pure  accident  they  had  brought  their  discussion  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  British  Empire  and  its  Dominions  to  a  con- 
clusion at  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
I  laughter],  surely  an  Interesting  coincidence. 

One  thing  more  We  do  not  realize,  my  fellow  Pilgrims,  the 
foresight  of  our  own  fathers,  how  far  those  nation-builders  saw 
into  the  future,  and  what  an  amazing  grasp  they  had  upon  the 
fundamentals  of  political  life  and  social  organization.  I  sometimes 
think  we  are  In  the  habit  of  taking  th-^-m  too  mudh  for  granted. 

There  Is  on  exhibition  In  this  city  today  one  of  the  two  existing 
signed  copies  (the  other  being  In  the  Record  Office  In  London)  of  a 
document  which  In  American  history  stands  In  Importance  and 
significance  side  by  side  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  It- 
self, and  probably  not  one  American  in  a  million  has  ever  heard  of 
Its  existence  That  Is  the  paper  which  John  Adams  called  the 
Olive  Branch  Petition  (Sec  Appendix.)  That  petition  was  pre- 
stnted  to  King  George  III  In  July  1775,  over  the  signatures 
of  46  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  praying  for  pre- 
cisely the  relationship  which  the  statute  of  Westminster  has 
written  Into  public  law.  the  public  law  of  England,  for  the  Do- 
minions. And  who  signed  It?  The  first  name  Is  the  name  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  year  later.  John  Hancock  Among  the  46  names  are 
those  of  Samu°l  Adams.  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  John  Jay, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  Patrick  Henry.  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Washington  did  not  sign  because  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  In  Massachusetts,  and  the  Congress 
was  meeting  In  Philadelphia.  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill  had  been  fought.  And  this  very  proposal,  which  160  years 
afterward  has  been  worked  out  In  the  life  of  the  British  peoples, 
were  presented  to  them  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence   a    year    before    they    signed    that    Declaration    as    tlie 
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alternative  step     It  la  one  of  the  moe:  extraordinary  things  In  the 
hlBtor>-  of  Kovernment.  and  we  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  It. 

What  happ'-ned?  The  Olive  Branch  Petition  was  sent  to  England 
by  the  hands  of  William  Penn's  grandson.  He  was  to  take  It  to 
the  Oovernment.  For  weeks  he  could  not  be  received  Fmal.y  he 
was  received,  not  by  hts  Majesty,  but  by  the  Colonial  OfBce.  and 
wu  then  told  that  Inasmuch  as  the  petition  had  not  been  receivt-d 
on  the  throne,  i.o  answer  would  be  given.  As  John  Adams  had  said, 
•Wc  have  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  In  the  ether. 
When  the  olive  branch  was  rejected,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Bwcrd.  and  these  very  same  men  In  12  months  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  history  took  its  course 

It  la  one  of  the  most  astounding  things  in  the  history  of 
government  that  these  men  off  in  this  distant  series  of  colonies. 
economically  In  thetr  infancy,  financially  helpless  and  dependent, 
had  the  vision  of  organization  which  haa  come  now  to  all  the 
British  peoples,  and  for  which  surely  every  Pilgrim  wishes  the  very 
greatest  possible  measure  of  success.     [Applause.] 

So  It  Is.  gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  our  race  Ideas,  how 
slowly  they  travel,  arguments,  how  slowly  they  are  apprehended; 
actlrn.  how  slowly  11  follows  upon  conviction!  To  be  sure,  as 
we  look  back  we  can  see  that  these  46  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  British 
opinion  could  not  at  that  time  have  accepted  that  course  of 
action  They  could  not  think  In  terms  of  a  parliament  whose 
legislative  authority  ended  at  the  island  shores.  Therefore,  revo- 
lution independence,  separate  nationhood,  were  of  the  essence  of 
the  great  undertaking,  and  so  they  happei:ed  But  In  the  Inter- 
vening years  a  lesson  has  been  learned  bv  all.  by  the  motherland 
and  Its  captains  of  the  mind,  by  the  Dominions  and  those  who 
speak  their  voice,  and  now  with  great  fortune  and  wisdom  they 
have  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  written  Into  the  public  law 
the  principles  of  the  Olive  Branch  Petition  of  1775.     [Applause  i 

Let  me  only  add  that  this  great  principle  of  federation  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  the  principle  which  Is  to  mark  the  life  of 
nations  In  the  days  that  are  to  come.  Those  that  are  of  like  race 
and  faith,  that  have  similar  economic  habits  and  interests,  that 
have  a  common  langtiage  they  will  tend  more  and  more  to  group 
themselves  Into  units  as  our  United  States  ot  America  have  done. 
The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  will,  perhaps,  be  the  only 
one  of  Its  type  because  Great  Britain  Is  the  only  far-flung  empire 
which  has  gone  out  for  500  years  and  put  Its  hand  on  the 
distant  places  of  the  earth  for  their  enrichment,  their  better- 
ment, and  their  Increasing  civilization  Other  proud  and  powerful 
and  ambitious  nations  will  find  ways  and  means,  without  losing 
their  independence,  their  self-control,  or  limiting  their  pride,  to 
bring  themselvea  Inte  new  economic  units  for  cooperation,  en- 
richment, and  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  all  their  peoples. 

This  principle  of  international  co<iperatlon.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. Tfhether  It  be  our  form,  whether  It  be  the  British  form, 
or  whether  It  be  the  form*  which  are  slowly  coming  on  the  conti- 
nent of  ETurope.  that  Is  the  principle  which  we  may  look  forward 
to  as  guiding  and  ahaplng  the  life  of  the  world  for  the  next 
century  or  more.  But  as  we  Pilgrims  look  particularly  at  our 
own  field  of  historic  Interest  and  affection,  surely  we  may  In  the 
dark  year  of  1931  take  profound  pride  and  satisfaction  in  remark- 
ing the  significance,  the  fur-reaching  importance,  of  this  Statute 
of  Wc«tintnater  and  the  prophecy  of  it  by  our  own  n«tion-bullder» 
in  July  1775 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  Mr.  Butler's  address,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  we  have  drifted  toward  this  British 
union.  In  this  speech,  you  will  note  he  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  olive  branch  petition  has  now  t>een  adopted  by 
England  and  extended  to  her  colonies.  He  further  inti- 
mates that  in  view  of  this  adoption,  it  is  now  in  order  for 
us  to  join  the  British  Empire.  He  makes  the  further  state- 
ment that  this  movement  has  pone  Anglican,  or  more 
English,  which  is  quite  true,  for  we  are  just  about  on  the 
verge  of  capitulating  to  the  forces  which  are  driving  us 
Into  the  British  Empire.    To  show  this,  let  me  quote: 

That  petition  was  presented  to  King  George  in  in  July 
1775.  over  the  signatures  of  46  membt^s  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  praying  for  precisely  the  relationship  which  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  has  written  into  public  law.  the  public  law  of 
England,  for  the  Dominions      •     •      • 

I  recall  tliat  a  year  ago  It  occurred  to  me  to  say  something  on 
this  occasion  of  the  movement  going  on  to  bring  Into  existence  a 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  a  new  form  of  political 
organization  to  take  the  place  of  the  centuries-old  organization 
of  the  British  Etoplre.  I  Invited  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  movement  was  going  forward,  more  AngKcan.  Informally. 
quietly.  Uloglcally.  under  the  pressure  of  opportunity  in  evcnta 
and  without  any  formal  or  public  announcement.  During  the 
year  however,  without  the  world  paying  much  attention,  and 
hardly  noticed  In  these  United  States,  that  movement,  wh.ch  has 
been  Under  way  for  the  better  part  of  a  gentrailon.  came  to  Its 
climax  and  haa  now  been  formally  written  into  the  pubUc  law  of 
Great  Britain. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  NEWSP.APERS  OF  1937 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con5ent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  articles  from  various 
newspapers  in  opposition  to  the  third  Presidential  term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  31.  1937] 
Bix  Roosevelt  Party  Chiefs  Veto  Third  Term— Florida  Chairman 

Thinks  Reterendum  Might  Even  Condemn  Second  Teem;  Com- 
mittee Halts  Poll 

(By  Albert  L.  Warner) 

Washington.  October  30  —The  Democratic  chalritJen  of  six  States 
advise  against  a  third-term  nomination  for  President  Roosevelt, 
according  to  a  private  poll,  the  results  of  which  were  revealed 
today,  along  with  the  considered  answers  of  these  Democratic 
leaders. 

One  of  them.  J  B  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Bute 
executive  committee  of  Florida,  breaks  completely  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration.  Attacking  the  President  with  a 
sharpness  which  no  Republican  ha."  surpassed,  this  Democratic 
leader  charges  Mr  Roosevelt  with  making  •unconstitutional"  pro- 
posals, "encouraging"  sit-down  strikes,  breaking  his  Budget-bal- 
ancing promises  and  spreading  lack  of  confidence.  He  suegests 
that.  Instead  of  an  inquiry  as  to  a  third  term,  an  Investigation 
should  determine  whether  the  people  want  "the  completion  of 
the  President  s  second  term." 

Finally,  a  member  of  the  President's  own  family.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr  .  now  at  the  University  of  Vlrjnnia.  enters  the  third- 
term  discussion  to  leave  the  door  open  t)ecause  "what  we  feel 
today  may  have  to  be  revised  2  years  from  now  In  the  light  of 
circumstances  beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  foreign  situation." 

UNWRrrTEN    LAW 

The  Minnesota  Democratic  chairman  declared  the  two-term  rule 
was  an  unwritten  part  of  the  Constitution  The  South  Dakota 
chairman  said  he  had  already  Informec^  members  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  voters  of  his  State  positively  were  against  a  third  term  for 
anyone.  The  Kansas  chairman  said  It  would  be  "a  bad  precedent." 
The  Alabama  chairman  iisserted  a  third-term  candidate  would  sound 
the  "death  knell"  of  the  party  sponsoring  him  and  Alabama  would  go 
Republican  for  the  first  time  in  hl.storj-  If  he  were  a  Democrat 
According  to  the  chairman  for  Mississippi,  "the  people  as  a  whole 
would  look  with  disfavor  upon  a  third  term." 

The  poll  which  produced  these  results  was  taken  by  Joseph  Lelb, 
formerly  of  South  Bend  Ind  .  young  political  writer  who  organized 
the  first  Roo.<«evolt-for-Pre«:ldent  Club  in  1930  and  was  an  eager 
member  of  the  Young  Democratic  movement  in  1932.  A  persistent 
letter  writer,  he  polled  the  Democratic  State  chairmen  in  1935  and 
gave  out  the  answers  showing  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  1936  convention  would  carry  Instructions  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

COMMITTEE  H.\LTS  POLL 

The  poll  this  year  wa.s  cut  short  because  the  Democratic  National 
Commute**  stepped  In  to  halt  it.  I^wrence  W.  Robert.  Jr  .  secre- 
tar>-  of  the  committee,  was  Informed  by  Charlc-^  Reid.  Georgia  State 
chairman,  of  the  letter  he  had  received  asking  his  views  on  a  third 
term  Robert  advised  Lelb  to  stop.  Subsequently,  and  presumably 
on  advice  from  national  headquarters  no  more  chairmen  sent  In 
their  views  All  six  who  replied  thought  that  a  third  term  would 
be  distinctly  unwise. 

The  seven-paee  letter  from  Mr.  Hodges,  the  Florida  S*ate  chair- 
man, upon  which  he  said  by  telephone  later  he  was  willing  to  stand 
publicly,  wa.^  described  on  Capitol  Hill  today  as  a  southern  political 
development  of  the  first  order  Mr  Hodees  had  been  a  public  critic 
of  the  President's  Supreme  Court  plan  and  an  Insurgent  on  some 
other  matters,  but  today  he  loads  a  Florida  in.«urrection  against 
Mr   Roa^vplt  personally  and  his  whole  conduct  of  affairs 

The  more  or  less  private  views  of  these  State  chairmen  are  In 
striking  contrast  to  public  comments  of  several  Democrats  In  pub- 
lic office  who  may  be  seeking  to  Ingratiate  themselves  at  the  White 
House.  Gov.  George  H.  Earle.  of  Penn.=ylvania.  is  one  of  those  who 
have  been  talking  up  the  third-term  Idea. 
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This    was    the    letter    sent    cut    to   the    Slate    chairmen: 

"I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  the  people  feel  about  a  third  term 
for  the  President 

•So  much  has  already  been  said  about  the  matter.  Of  course, 
no  one  knows  what  will  happen  by  1940 — but  what  do  you  hear  and 
how  do  things  lo.)k? 

"Thanks  and  regards." 

The  following  repllts  were  received  from  State  Democratic  chair- 
men: 

Herbert  Holmes,  chairman  Mississippi  State  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee: 

"Of  course.  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  know  how  all  the  people 
of  cur  State  regard  a  third  term  for  the  President,  but  from  what 
1  can  learn  from  those  with  whom  I  have  talked,  the  people  as  a 
whole    would    look    with    disfavor    upon    a    third    term 

"Those  who  are  receiving  employment  or  Ixjunty  from  the  Oov- 
ernment. whom  I  have  contacted,  are  very  much  In  favor  of  his 
nomination  for  a  third  term,  but  this  dees  not  represent  a  very 
large  voting  strength  " 

C     M     Fitzwilllam.   Kan.sas   State   committee   chairman; 

"President  Roofevelt  is  strong  as  ever  In  Kansas,  and  thoueh 
Kansans  are  not  for  a  third  term.  I  think  he  would  carry  the 
State      Personallv.  I  think   it  would  be   a   bad  precedent." 

A    W    Powell.   South  Dakota  State  chairman: 

•Tom  Berry  served  two  terms  as  the  most  popular  Governor 
that  St)Uih  Dakota  ever  had  He  balanced  the  budget,  reduced 
bended  Indebtedness  several  million  dollars,  and  operated  the  State 
without    a   levy   on   real   estate   or  personal   property 

"In  1936  we  thought  he  was  our  strongest  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor and  he  ran  for  the  third  term  and  was  defeated  by  over 
10  000  votes  when  everv  constitutional  officer  won. 

"Mr  Roosevelt  lost  over  30  000  votes  In  1936.  and  I  know  it  would 
be  fatal  to  ask  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  reelect  him  for  the 

third  term.  ^      ,_.  ^  ^ 

"Out  here  there  is  the  feeling  that  these  things  should  be  passed 
around,  and  the  ballots  are  marked  accordingly. 

"Personally.  I  wculd  vote  for  Franklin  D  for  the  third  term  as 
an  expression  of  sheer  gratitude  for  the  Improvement  In  my  situa- 
tion as  brought  about  by  his  program,  but  the  300.000  other  voters 
m  South  Dakota.  I  am  very  positive,  feel  otherwise,  and  I  have  so 
Informed  some  members  of  the  Cabinet." 

John  D  McQueen,  chairman.  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  Alabama:  .!,...,.„„ 
"Replying  thereto  (Lelb's  Inquiry).  I  beg  to  advise  that  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  the  nomination  by  any  party  of  anyone  re- 
gardless of  who  he  might  be.  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  third 
term  as  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  the  party  responsible  for  such  nomination. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  United  State?  would  ever  elect 
the  same  man  as  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  third  term, 
and  it  is  my  candid  belief  that  If  the  Democratic  Party  does  so 
nominate.  It  will  mean  that  the  party  will  not  only  go  down  in 
defeat  but  that  it  will  be  so  torn  by  Internal  strife  as  to  destroy  any 
possibility  of  the  party  ever  again  being  the  dominant  party. 

"So  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  such 
action  on  the  Lart  of  the  national  convention  would  mean  that 
this  State  for  the  first  time  since  Its  stanch  Democrats  redeemed 
the  State  from  the  Ignominious  rule  of  the  carpetbaggers  which 
was  infiicted  upon  us  following  the  War  between  the  States,  would 
fall  to  t>e  found  in  the  Democratic  column." 
John  F    D    Meighen.  Minne.'Ota  chairman: 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  two-term  rule  is  part  of  cur  unwritten 
Constitution  Just  as  much  as  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  purchase  new  Alaskas  Save  In  grave  emergency.  I  do  not  think 
the  voters  will  overlook  the  two-term  rule." 

J  B  Hodge.s.  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  Florida  (excerpts): 

"You  have  a'-ked  a  very  frank  question,  addressing  me  on  the 
envelope  in  which  your  letter  came,  as  Democratic  State  chairman, 
and  I  presume  you  desire  a  frank  answer,  and  I  am  making  one 

"There  has  been  much  -said,  and  a  great  deal  of  speculation  has 
been  indulged  m.  by  the  people  and  the  press  of  the  Nation  in  regard 
to  a  pos'^ible  third  term  lor  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  has  nowhere 
at  anv  time  so  far  as  I  know,  m.ade  any  definite  statement  relative 
thereto  prelerring  to  dismi-ss  inquiries  in  regard  to  that  matter 
hghtlv  With  statements  that  may  be  Interpreted  as  having  two 
meanings,  apparently  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  another 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  his  statement.s  and  actions  are 
not  nearly  as  clever  as  the  tart  reply  of  such  other  President,  to 
wit:    I  do  not  choose  to  run  '      •      •      • 

"In  fact,  propaganda  is  already  aboard  in  the  Nation  by  way  of 
reference  to  the  refusal  of  President  Wa.shington  to  accept  a  third 
term  such  propaganda  pointing  cut  that  there  is  now  no  law  or 
statute  at;ainst  it:  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Constitution; 
that  other  Pre.-idents  have  been  besought  to  seek  third  terms;  that 
thev  did  not  refuse  because  of  Washington's  refusal,  but  because  of 
some  lilne.ss  or  the  infirmity  of  age.  and  with  the  propaganda  set-up 
in  the  several  alphabetical  departments  of  the  New  Deal  govern- 
ment, the  Idea  of  a  third  teim  can  be.  and  is  being,  propagated  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.     '     *     ' 

"It  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  New  Deal  •  •  •  to  ascertain 
from  the  American  people  whether  they  are  now  agreeable  to  the 
con:pleticn  of  the  President's  second  term  instead  of  undertaking 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  people  desire  the  President  for  a 
third  term. 


"I  am  a  Democrat — a  liberal  Domcxrat — and  I  expect  to  remain  a 
Democrat -a  liberal  Democrat — as  long  as  I  live,  but  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party  adopted  at  Philadelphia  last  year  was  not  pre- 
pared and  written  by  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  but  was  pre- 
pared and  written  somewhere  else,  and  is  prepared  In  such  a  clever 
manner  that  many  of  tlie  planks  therein  are  capihle  of  more  than 
one  construction,  very  much  like  the  tart  stateim  nts  of  the  Presi- 
dent heretofore  made  about  a  third  term" 

Hixlges"  seven-page  reply  charged  the  Piesldent  with  disregarding 
platform  pledges  "lo  solve  its  legislative  problems  within  the  Con- 
stitution '  bv  proposing  the  "amazing"  Supreme  Court  reorganization 
bill.  He  charged  the  President  with  making  other  "uncon.stltu- 
tlonal"  proposals,  "encouraging"  sit-down  strikes  and  the  C.  I.  O.. 
and  with  premising  to  balance  the  Budget  so  many  times  that  "the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  no  confidence  in  any  such  proml;-.e  " 

Hodges  said  that  lack  of  confidence  in  the  President  "is  now 
growing  to  an  alarming  extent.  '  that  the  people  see  no  necessity  for 
a  special  session  of  Congress  and  that  "they  do  not  Intend  to  allow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  operated  en  catch 
phrases." 

"Our  objections  are  now  inaudible."  Hodges'  letter  said.  "We 
have  learned  that  we  can  only  make  changes  on  general-election 
years,  so  our  people  tolerate  these  things,  knowing  that  there  can 
be  no  change  until  1940.  when  they  hopr-  to  select  some  other  Demo- 
crat who  will  reflect  the  actual  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Democratic  Party." 

Hodges'  advice  on  a  third  term  for  the  President  was:  "Don't  do 
It      The  people  are  against  it." 

A  letter  signed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  from  Charlottes- 
ville. Va..  dated  October  24.  said: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent  letter,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  you  the  answer  you  desire  In  the  first  place.  I  think 
It  is  not  my  position  to  make  any  statement  concerning  a  third 
term  for  my  father.  And  furthermore,  the  necessity  for  deciding 
such  an  issue  has  not  iis  yet  arisen,  since  what  we  feel  today  may 
have  to  be  revised  2  years  fn^m  now  in  the  U^ht  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  foreign  situation. 

"However,  many  thanks  fc;r  your  letter,  and  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  if  you  would  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  inquiry." 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Novemtjer  13.  1937] 
Four  More  Party  Heads  Join  Fight  Ac.mnet  Third  Term  for  Roose- 
velt—Two    Demck-ratic    State    Chairmen    and    Two    Governors 
Warn    of    Adverse    Sentiment;    Three    Senators    Also    Caltion 
Against  TRADmoN-SMASHiNC  Attempt 

Washington.  November  12-  Two  chairmen  of  Democratic  State 
committees  and  two  Democratic  Governors  today  cautioned  af;ainst  a 
third-term  nomination  for  President  Roosevelt,  joining  the  s'.x  Dem- 
ocratic State  chairmen  who  2  weeks  ago  were  recoided  as  either 
actively  opposing  or  warning  against  breaking  tradition. 

Also  comment  written  by  three  Democratic  Senators,  variously 
dated  from  July  to  October,  but  made  public  today,  showed  that 
they  were  either  fearful  of  a  third  term  or  felt  sure  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  not  want  to  run  again. 

The  Demcx-ratic  State  chairman  of  Arizona.  Junior  Gibbons,  de- 
clared that  Arizona  Democrats  feared  that  if  Mr  Rocsevclt  broke 
precedent  the  result  might  be  disastrous  at  some  future  time  The 
Democratic  State  chairman  of  Vermont.  Park  H  Pollard,  promised 
to  support  anyone  nominated  by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
1  tion.  but  found  many  of  his  party  in  his  own  StaU-  not  favorable 
to  a  third  term 

The  Governors  of  Rhrde  Island  and  Virginia.  Robert  E  Qulnn 
and  George  C.  Peerj'.  both  declared  that  sentiment  In  their  States 
would  be  against  a  third  term  for  anyone. 

Previously,  the  Democratic  State  chairmen  of  Florida.  Minnesota. 
South  Dakota.  Kansas.  Alabama,  and  Mis.sss.ppi  had  asserted  cp- 
posltion  or  warning  Their  comment  had  included  a  direct  attack 
on  the  President  by  the  State  chairman  of  Florida.  J  B  Hedges, 
and  a  v.arnlng  from"  the  Alabama  chairman.  John  D  McQueen,  that 
a  third-term  nomination  would  be  a  death  knell  for  the  party 

The  poll  whlrh  brought  todays  additions  to  the  symposium  was 
taken  by  Joseph  Lelb  of  South  Bend.  Ind  .  who  organized  the  first 
Rooseveit-for-Pres.dent  Club  in  1930.  He  asked  the  reaction  to  the 
proposal  of  a  third  term. 

The  comments  tcday  follow: 

Robert   F    Qulnn.   Governor  of  Rhode  Island:    "Personally.  I   am 

an  admirer  and  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt.     I  do  not  think. 

I    however,  that  sentiment  In  Rhode  Island  would  be  against  a  third 

I    t^rm  for  any  man "  ,     ...       ,  .^ 

Gov  George  C.  Peer>-.  of  Virginia:  "I  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Virginia  are  pro-Roosevelt.  However.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
strong  .sentiment  In  Virginia  against  the  President's  being  elected 

I    for  a  third  term." 

Junius  Gibbons,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mit'ee  of  Arizona:  "I  have  made  it  my  business  to  Inquire  quite 
thoroughly  into  the  sentiment  here  To  date  I  have  not  found  one 
Democrat  who  has  not  been  thoroughly  in  accord  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  policies  which  he  has  been  trying  to  inaugurate, 
but  I  do  meet  with  this  year:  Many  of  them  are  afraid  that  should 
we  break  the  precedents  set  bv  previous  Presidents  fcr  only  a  second 
term  it  mipht  prove  disastrous  at  some  future  time,  and  that  none 
of   them  are  skeptical   of  the   motives  of  Pre.sident   Roosevelt;    but 

I    once  a  precedent  is  broken  It  might  easily  be  broken  at  some  sub- 
sequent time  and  someone  would  be  elected  to  the  Pre^-idency  who 
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might    have    ult«-!or    motives    and    disastrous    results   might    cotne 
of   It  " 

Park  H  Pollard,  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Democratic  Commit- 
tee; "If  the  President  is  a  cand:dat*  for  a  third  term  I  should 
expect  a  dek>>jatUjn  favorable  could  be  secured  In  Vermont  Among 
the  rank  and  file  I  find  many  not  favorable  to  a  third  term  I  am 
»  Democrat  and  would  supjJort  anyone  the  national  convention 
Ba*    flt    to    nominate  " 

Senator  Morhis  Sheppard,  of  Texas:  "The  President  has  Indicated 
that  he  will  net  run  a  third  time  He  has  thus  ItlUed  that  Issue 
himself  " 

S<uator  Walttr  F  George,  of  Georgia:  "1  am  not  in  a  position 
to  discuss  the  third  tern.  stigRested.  but  In  my  opinion  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  I  do  not  know  that  the  President  has  fully  In- 
tended to  announc"  hlm.^lf  fir  a  Third  term  " 

Senator  M  M  Locam,  of  Kentucky :  "I  am  not  for  the  President 
for    a    third    term  "' 

Senator  Almkn  W  Baxklxt.  of  Kentucky,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate:  'l  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  or  predic- 
tion concerning  this  matter  " 

Charles  Michelson.  director  of  publicity  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  a  Uaflet  l8»ued  Saturday  discussed  the  matter 
of  a  third  term,  referring  to  it  as  an  "old  bogy  '  trotted  out  by  Mr 
Roosevelt's  critics  He  Intimated  the  President  was  looking  ahead 
With  longing  retirement  In  1941  hut  that  after  all.  conditions  "3 
years  hence  '  were  uncertain  and  "obviously,  the  President  cannot 
In  advance  decline  renomlnatlon  that  may  never  be  offered  him  ' 
Also  "Jufct  a-s  obviously,  with  tlie  »<>rld  In  such  a  turmoil  as  it  Is 
toiiay  outside  of  this  continent.  It  cannot  be  forecast  whether  the 
American  people  would  p«rmlt  him  to  lay  down  his  burdens  in  view 
of  poalble  eventualities  " 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  28.  1938] 
Thiro    Tnu    rot    Rooarvcr    Opposed    bt    Lladciis    of    Nations 

Chuichi»— "Unbedkkn  TuADiTioN  ■  CnxD    ELfxmoN  RriiT  PoRr- 

r\.sT  iw  Poll  RrrtrtNs    BtT  Some  Fxas  War  or  Patronage  Might 

RczLxcT  Htm 

Wafmincttn  March  27  —Sixteen  clergymen  and  religious  leader.*. 
Including  five  bishops  hav.-  replied  to  a  poll  on  third-term  prosp«»cts 
for  President  Roosevelt  by  unanimously  voicing  either  personal 
opposition  to  such  a  stip  or  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
would  lie  antagonistic  cr  reluctant 

There  wcr?  two  qualifying  notes  from  a  scattering  of  these  writer^. 
Several  felt  that  If  the  Uitted  States  were  at  war,  or  on  the  verge 
of  war  the  situation  misht  be  s;imcwhat  changed  Twj  clergymen 
thought  that  If  Mr  Roosevelt  threw  himself  Into  a  third-term  cam- 
paign "'political  patronage"  and  other  "resources"  at  his  command 
might  bring  hitn  another  victory  One  minister  even  suggested 
that  the  President  night  try  to  'Jockey  u-  Into  a  war  in  order  to 
further  his  own  desire  to  continue  as  President" 

Directly  or  indirectly,  all  16  voiced  respect  for  the  tradition  Eigalnst 
a  third  term 

Bishop  Joseph  Schrembs.  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Cleveland, 
pointed  to  the  "unbrokrn  tradition  "  which  he  thought  ihe  majority 
of  the  American  people  accepted 

Bishop  Adna  \V  Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Pittsburgh,  declared  that  Mr  Roosevelt's  "unfortunate  attempt 
to  concentrate  all  pKjwer  In  himself"  would  bring  a  surprise  to  him 
lE  th?  next  election 

Rabbi  Louis  I  Mann,  of  Chicago,  thought  Mr  Roosevelt  could  be 
ele<'tctl  again,  but  persi>nal!y  he  hoped  the  President  would  not  try 
because  the  two-term  precedent  Is  "grounded  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  democracy  " 

B  shop  Henry  K  Slurrlll.  of  th?  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches 
of  Boston,  said  the  American  pei  pie  were  against  a  third  term  "fur 
any  President."  although  a  war  might  make  a  difference 

These  letters  constituted  the  answers  to  a  poll  of  some  80 
ministers  who  were  qxieried  hy  Joseph  Leib,  p>olltical  writer  There 
was  no  reply  endcrsing  a  third  trnn      The  letters  folli)w 

Rev  William  E  Lampe  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Chtirch :  "I  do 
not  think  that  tho  American  people  would  stand  for  a  third  term 
for  President  Roosevelt  or  anyone  else  In  Washington's  time  he 
and  others  tot^k  every  step  to  sh-  that  there  l)e  no  king  or  dictator. 
President  Grant  failed  to  secure  a  third  term.  Sentiment  is 
■tronger  today  against  a  third  terra  than  ever  before  Roosevelt 
ha";  made  enough  mistakes  without  Iseing  given  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  tbem  " 

Rev  Charles  E  Burton,  of  New  York,  ."lecrctary  of  the  general 
coiincll  of  the  Congn'gational  and  ChristLin  Churches  of  America: 
"The  people  would  be  very  much  against  It  " 

PREDHTS     SfRPRISE     AT     POLi3 

B'shop  Leonard:  'I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a  third  term  for 
Mr  Roosevelt  as  President  or  fcr  any  other  m:\n  as  President  cf 
the  United  States  for  a  third  term  I  am  confident  that  nothing 
cou'd  more  easily  arouse  the  American  people  than  for  Mr  Rtxjse- 
▼elt  to  stand  for  a  third  term  Of  course,  his  unfortunate  attempt 
to  concentrate  all  power  In  himself  will  find  an  expression  at  the 
polls  m  the  next  e'ection.  which  I  think  will  be  a  surprise  Iwih 
to  him  and  to  the  new  dealers   ' 

B'.shcp  Schrembs:  "An  unbroken  tradition  going  back  to  the 
Cn^t  and  in  manv  respects  the  greatest,  cf  our  Presidents  would 
seem  to  prfrlude  a  th;rd  term  for  the  Presidency  I  cannot  bring 
mj-belf  to   believe   that   President  Roosevelt   would   senously   con- 
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template  breaking  this  tradition  and  neither  do  I  belle\-e  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  would  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if 
he  actually  attempted  a  third  term  " 

Georce  Craig  Stewart.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Chicago:  "My  Im- 
pression would  be  that  there  would  l>e  a  very  vigorous  resistance  to 
any  proposal  for  a  President  of  the  United  Stiites  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term  My  own  c<inviction  Is  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
would  echo  the  famous  words  of  Mr  Coolidge,  I  do  not  choosse  to 
run '  •' 

BELirvES    HK    "MIGHT   WIN  ' 

Paul  B  Kern  Methodist  Bishcp  Durham.  N  C  :  "It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  will  run  in  1940  If  he  is  p«'rsuaded  that  he  can 
be  elected  I  think  the  opposition  to  him  will  grow  and  he  would 
get  no  such  vote  as  he  did  in  1936  I  believe  that  he  might  win  by 
a  narrow  margin  Such  a  victory  however  would  be  brought  about 
not  by  his  popularity  nor  widespread  confidence  In  him.  but  by  the 
fact  that  he  controls  sufOcient  political  patronage  to  Influence  a 
large  numt>er  of  votes  " 

Rabbi  Mann:  "There  Is.  naturally,  much  talk  on  this  subject  In 
this  section  of  the  country  and  I  feel,  from  what  I  gather,  that 
If  President  Roosevelt  were  to  run  for  a  third  term  next  week  or 
next  month,  he  could  be  elected  Personally.  I  hope  that  he 
would  not  try  becau"!e  the  precedent  of  two  terms  Is  grounded 
In  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  democracy  " 

Rev  Julian  C.  McPheeters.  pastor  of  the  Glide  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  South  San  Pranclsco:  "The  people  of 
this  section  would  be  reluctant  for  President  Roosevelt  to  continue 
for  another  term.  The  only  way  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  possi- 
bility Is  for  the  country  to  be  facing  the  imminent  crisis  of  nn 
impending  war  Even  under  such  conditloni'  the  people  would  re- 
gret facing  any  situation  which  would  make  pcaslble  a  third 
term." 

possiBTtrrr  in  wartime 

Bishop  SherrlU:  "In  general.  I  think  the  American  people  are 
against  a  third  term  of  any  President  However,  if  we  were  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  or  any  critical  International  situation,  there  might 
b"  a  great  difference,  or  If  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  or 
In  prosperity,  so  my  very  unhelpful  answer  Vs  that  I  ju^t  do  not 
know 

Rev  Robert  O  Armstrong,  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Congregational  Christian  Conference:  "I  feel  strongly  about  Roo?e- 
velt  runnmt:  for  a  third  term  I  think  he  wo-.ild  certainly  love  to 
do  so.  and  I  have  no  more  confidence  In  him  than  to  believe 
that  he  might  even  Jockey  us  into  a  war  In  order  to  further  his 
own  desire  to  continue  as  President.  But  I  think  that  there  would 
be  a  very  strong  reaction  against  him.  even  on  the  part  of  his 
admirers,  in  this  sectK.n  of  the  country  There  has  been  a  decided 
turn  away  from  Roosevelt.  I  feel,  so  far  as  th.s  section  is  con- 
cerneil.  in  the  last  few  months  I  think  that  would  be  true  of 
all  New  England  " 

Rev  Ralph  H  Long,  of  New  York,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council:  "I  can  easily  conceive  that  situations 
might  arise  in  which  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  President  cf 
the  United  States  carry  on  through  a  third  term.  That  would,  of 
course,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  particular  situation  and  upon 
the  man  himself.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American    people   will    want   to   consider   a    third    term." 

OPPOSES  third  term 

Rev  A  R  Robinson,  of  Pittsburj^h.  moderator  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church:  "Personally,  without  assuming  to  speak  for 
the  church  of  which  I  am  the  moderator  this  year,  I  fee!  that  a 
third  term  for  any  President  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  national  life  So  much  for  my  personal  feelings. 
But  In  answer  to  your  question  I  am  forced  to  this  belief — that 
any  President  who  has  at  his  disposal  the  resources  that  brought 
at)out  the  recent  overwhelming  majority,  and  who  Is  willing  to  use 
those  resources  for  political  purposes,  could  be  elected  for  a  third 
term  or  a  fourth  term  or  any  numtjer  of  terms  that  he  desired." 

Rev  Frederick  Brown  Harris  Foundry  Methodist  E^pisopal 
Church.  Washington:  Of  course.  If  at  the  tln.e  of  the  nominat- 
ing convention.  America  Is  engulfed  in  the  war  wave  which  seems 
to  be  gatherlne  no  one  can  prognosticate  what  would  happen. 
Mr  RcKx^cvelt.  with  his  militant  quarantlne-the-aggressors  atti- 
tude (With  which  I  heartily  agree),  would  then  so  fire  the  coun- 
try with  a  high  resolve  to  make  the  power  of  this  democracy  felt 
In  world  affairs  that.  In  spite  of  the  tradition  against  the  third 
term,  ho  might  t>e  swept  into  office  But  if  things  are  anywhere 
near  normal  and  a  world  war  Is  as  far  off  as  it  seenxs  new.  per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  Mr  Roosevelt  has  any  Idea  cf  ruiiniui^ 
again  If  he  did  I  do  not  think  he  cotild  be  nominated;  and 
if  he  should  be  nominated  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  elected, 
so  strong  is  the  feeling  against  a  third  term  In  the  hearts  cf  the 
American  people   ' 

srns  opposmoN  in  "rrxAs 

Rev  J.  M  Dawson,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waco. 
Tex  :  "I  would  siiy  that  sentiment  among  my  acquaintances  is 
strong  against  cur  Nation  going  into  war  and  pronouncedly  againtt 
any  President  running  for  a  third  term.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  personally  very  popular  in  Texas,  but 
neither  any  disposition  to  lead  us  into  war  nor  aspiration  for  a 
third  term  would  meet  with  general  favor,   in  my  belief.' 

Rev  SUnley  I.  Stul)er.  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Clifton  Springs.  N  Y  :  'It  rather  lockj  that  the  President,  through 
hlo  bi^-money  program  and  foreign  policy,  is  leading  lis  toward 
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war.  He  may  have  in  mind.  In  this  connection,  a  third  term. 
Tli.s  section  In  which  I  live,  which  Is  largely  Republican,  Is  de- 
cidedly agaln-t  the  third-term  Idea  My  own  view  Is  that  al- 
though I  am  in  favor  of  much  New  Deal  legislation  and  point  of 
view.  I  am  certainly  againsi  Mr  Roosevelt's  war  policy.  For  this 
reason  I  oppose  the  third-term  idea,  chiefly  as  a  rebuke  to  any 
war  ambitions  which  the  President  may  have" 

Rev  Carl  E  Grammer.  of  Summit.  N.  J..  P-otcstant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  president  emeritus  of  the  lx)ard  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 
•  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  methods  of  the 
New  Deal.  I  believe  that  the  tradition  against  a  third  term  Is 
very  st.'-ong  and  that  if  Mr  Roosevelt  disregards  It  and  runs 
again,  this  claim  of  Indlspensabll'ty  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
peopie  to  h.s  arrogance  and  lawlessness  and  lead  to  his  defeat." 


fFiom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  of  Decemtjcr  4.  1937] 
CoLircE  He^ds  Firmi-y  Opposed  to  Third  Tet.m — Ptiesidents  of  13 

Leading   Schools    in    Nation    Voice   Disapproval   in   Replies  to 

Poll;  New  De\l  Se.vtimfnt  Waning 

New  York.  EK^cembcr  3  -  Presidents  of  13  leading  universities 
Joined  In  a  "college  yell"  to  voice  disapproval  to  a  third  term  for 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  It  was  announced  today  by  Joseph  Leib.  pc>- 
l.tical  writer  and  founder  (1  the  first  Roosevelt-for-Presldenl  Club 
In  1930   who  conducted  a  poll  among  the  school  heads. 

The  colleges  that  replied  were;  Vanderbilt.  Dartmouth.  Lehigh. 
Duke.  Brown.  Drake.  Colgate.  Cornell.  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Belclt.  Texas  Christian.  Lafayette.  College  of  the  Ozarks. 

Only  private  Institutions  were  canva.^scd.  as  State  universities 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  political  leaders.  Virginia  Military 
Institute  was  polled  by  mistake,  and  C  E.  Kilbourne.  leader  oi  the 
school,  replied  "As  superintendent  of  a  State  institution,  non- 
partlsjin  in  character.  I  do  not  feel  Justified  In  taking  part--4n  the 
political  canvass' 

REASONS   rOR   BETNG   LETT  OUT 

Harvard  and  Princeton  were  not  polled,  since  their  presidents  are 
under  consideration  for  po.Ms  on  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee policy  board.  Columbia  was  likewise  avo,d"d.  as  President 
Butler  IS  a  leader  In  Republican  circles.  It  was  explained 

Not  one  college  head  who  replied  came  out  in  favor  of  a  third 
term  for  the  President  This  Is  of  particular  significance,  since  the 
New  Deal  administration  has  chosen  most  of  Its  important  figures 
from  the  universities  The  poll  seemingly  Indicates  that  sentiment 
In  the  colleges  regarding  the  New  Deal  Is  on  the  wane,  especially 
should  the  President  run  for  another  term. 

The  Dartmouth  president  said  that  overthrowing  the  tradition 
of  a  third  term  would  be  injurious  to  the  Government,  and  would 
react  adverselv  upon  the  reputation  of  the  President  who  might 
seek  another  term  Prom  Lehigh  Its  president  reported  that  the 
fentlments  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  a  th.rd  term. 

PREDICTS   TREMENDOUS   OPPOSITION 

In  the  South  Duke's  head  informed  that  not  a  single  person 
with  whom  he  dl.scussed  the  po.ssibility  of  a  third  term  favored  it. 
and  predicted  that  there  would  be  tremendous  opposition  If  the 
Chief  Executive  attempted  to  run  for  another  term  Brown's 
leader  advised  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Nation  could 
not   produce   leaders  once   In  8  years. 

From  the  Midwest.  Drakes  president  added  that  a  third  term 
would  be  111  advued  and  unacceptable  to  the  people  In  Tennessee, 
VanUerbilfs  president  stated  that  he  met  nothing  but  opposition 
to  a  thi.d  term 

In  New  York.  Mr  Roosevelt's  home  State,  t)oth  Cornells  and 
"j  Colgate  s  presidents  added  that  such  an  idea  as  a  third  term  would 
encounter  sut>stantlal  opposition,  and  that  the  President's  strongest 
supporters  in  that  part  of  the  country  would  vote  against  him 
The  president  cf  Washington  and  Jefferson  merely  wrote  -that  he 
was  opposed  to  a  third  term,  and  Lafayette's  head  thought  that  the 
term  for  any  President  should  be  7  years,  eliminating  any  pos- 
sibility  of   a   second   term. 

In  Wisconsin.  Beloit  s  president  announced  that  he  has  not  heard 
a  single  person  speak  favorably  about  the  matter  Texas  Chris- 
tian's h?ad  explained  that  he  did  not  hear  any  groat  enthusiasm 
expressed  for  the  idea  for  any  President.  And  the  president  of 
the  College  of  the  Ozarks  added  that  he  would  regret  very  much 
to  see  the  precedent  of  the  past  broken  down 

LETTER  SENT  TO  EDUCATORS 

The  letters  sent  out  bv  Mr   I^lb  said: 

"Mt  Dear  Mr  President:  In  a  Republic  like  ours  where  every 
citizen  is  called  upon  at  sume  time  or  another  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  may  I  address  you  on  a  vital  question?  So  much 
has  been  said  atnaut  the  possibility  of  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roose- 
velt, vet  no  one  seems  to  know  Ji'ist  definitely  how  the  voters  feel 
on  this  matter.  In  this  connection  I  am  writing  to  you  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  truth,  no  matter  how  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 
As  head  of  a  great  school  you  have  come  In  contact  with  many 
people.  No  doubt  you  have  discussed  this  matter  on  many  occa- 
sions I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  if  you  will  advise  me  as 
to  the  sentiments  on  this  matter  In  your  section  of  the  country." 

Mr  Leib  recently  polled  Democratic  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  and  found  that  eight  State  chairmen,  two  Governors,  and 
three  Senators  actively  opposed  or  warned  against  breakrnp  the 
third-term  tradition.    Much  of  the  opposition  came  from  the  "solid 


South"  States.  The  State  chairman  who  cpposed  the  Idea  came 
from  Alabama,  Mlssl.ssippl,  Florida.  Arlrona,  South  Dakota.  Minne- 
sota, Kan.--as,  and  Vermont.  Tlie  Governors  came  from  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island,  while  the  Senators  were  George  of  Georgia;  Logan,  of 
Kentucky,   and  Sheppard  of  Texas. 

ONl  Y    ONE    APPROVES 

The  final  replies  cf  the  State  chairman-governors  poll  showed 
that  only  one  chairman  expressed  approval  to  a  third  term  for 
Mr  R<.K>sevelt  The  others  opposed  and  warned  against  the  Idea 
or  else  refused  to  comment.  V.  E  Barnes,  who  is  State  chairman 
as  well  as  executive  director  of  the  unemployment  compensatun 
commission  of  Kentucky  said  that  there  Is  much  favorable  talk 
about  a  third  term  for  the  Pre.'^ident. 

L.  G.  Flannery,  chairman  of  Wyoming,  who  Is  also  head  of  the 
periodical  section  of  the  W  P  A  informutlon  service  in  Wasning- 
ton.  D.  C.  said  that  he  took  care  not  to  bnn^  up  or  discuss  the 
question  of  a  third  term  with  his  Wyoming  citizens,  as  he  felt 
that  to  do  so  would  ral.^e  a  controversial  question  on  which  there 
would  be  sharp  and  strong  differences  of  opinion. 

The  Iowa  chairman  said  that  his  thoughts  were  centered  on  1938 
rather  than  on  the  1940  election.  The  Mii  hi^'un  chairman  derllned 
to  comment  on  the  1940  situation  until  after  the  1938  elections  in 
his  State.  Tho  Colorado  chairman  said  that  there  wa.s  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  In  his  section  The  Fihode  Island  chairman 
did  not  wish  to  engage  In  public  opinion  on  the  matter  The  Utah 
chairman  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

Governor  Brownliit;.  of  Tennei-see.  advised  that  the  proposal  has 
taken  no  kind  of  a  form  In  his  state  .so  far  as  he  knew.  Governor 
Stark  of  MUwcurl  said  that  he  does  not  btll?ve  there  Is  any  very 
pronounced  stntlment  either  way  In  his  State.  Governor  McMul- 
len.  of  Delaware.  rcporU-d  that  he  has  not  discussed  tlie  mailer. 
Governor  Huxman.  of  Kansas,  advised  that  he  has  many  times  de- 
clined to  express  an  opinion. 

REPLIES   BT  COLLIXJE   HEADS 

Following   pre   the  replies   from   the   13   college  presidents: 
Henry  M   Wrlston.  Brown:    "I  am  opposed  to  a  third  term  for  any 
President.     The  strain  of   the  ofQce  Is  such  that   1  think   8  years  Is 
enough      There   Is   no   evidence   that  this  Nation   cannot   produce 
leaders  once  In  8  yeais" 

E  M.  Hopkins.  Dartmouth:  "I  can  simply  say  that  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  whether  here  In  the  college  or  In  other 
centers.  I  know  of  no  single  case  where  a  man  does  not  believe  that 
overthrowing  the  tradition  against  a  third  term  would  be  Injurious 
to  the  Government  and  would  react  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
Individual  President  who  might  have  sought  or  even  wanted  a  third 

term." 

"overwhelmingly  opposed" 

C  C.  Williams,  Lehigh:  "I  have  Inquired  amongst  acquaintances 
In  Bethlehem  as  occasion  offered  and  I  believe  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  quite  overwhelm- 
ingly, if  not  unnnimously,  oppo.sed  to  a  third  term.'" 

W  P  Few.  Duke:  "I  am  writing  to  say  that  of  the  many  I  have 
happened  to  hear  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  third  term  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  who  was  In  favor  of  It." 

D  W.  Morehou.se.  Drake:  "I  would  say  that  from  all  of  the  Infor- 
mation I  can  gather  any  propaganda  for  a  third  term  would  be 
Ill-advised  and  unacceptable  to  our  citizens." 

J  H  Kirkland.  Vanderbilt:  "Of  course,  I  cannot  presume  to 
know  the  feeling  for  any  large  part  of  the  Nation  I  can  only  speak 
for  that  small  group  of  people  v.ith  whom  I  am  associated  and 
with  which  the  question  of  a  third  term  has  occasionally  been  dls- 
cus;-.eO.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  met  nothing  but  opposition 
to  such  a  proposal." 

George  B  Cutten,  Colgate:  "R?gardless  of  what  a  person's  polit- 
ical stamp  may  be.  and  I  have  many  friends  in  both  the  two  main 
parties.  I  have  not  heard  a  per.son  express  himself  who  was  not 
much  opposed  to  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  or  nnyone  el.se. 
All  the  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  are  opposed  to  any  third 
term'"  ^      . 

Edmound  E  Day.  Cornell:  "I  would  assume  without  any  actual 
canvas.s  that  any  such  idea  wovild  encounter  substant:al  opposition."' 

Ralph  Ccoper  Hutchinson.  Washington  and  Jefferson:  "I  am 
opposixl." 

Irving  Maurer.  Beloit:  "May  I  say  that  while  I  have  heard  various 
points  of  view  expressed  in  regard  to  the  concept  of  the  service  of 
President  Roosevelt  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  a  single  person 
speak  favorably  about  the  possibility  of  President  Roosevelts  run- 
ning for  a  third  term." 

SUGGESTS     7 -YEAR    TERM 

W  M  Lewis.  I.Afayette:  "The  frame's  of  the  Constltut'on,  so 
farseeing  in  most  things,  might  have  done  well  to  cling  to  their 
originalldea  of  making  'he  term  of  office  for  the  President  7  years 
and  eliminating  any  possibility  of  a  second  term." 

E  M  Walts,  Texas  Christian  University:  "In  answer  to  your  In- 
quiry concerning  the  sentiment  relative  to  a  third  term  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  heard  the  matter 
dl5cus.'ed  very  extensively  up  to  the  present  time.  For  the  most 
part,  I  have  not  heard  any  great  enthusiasm  expressed  for  the  Idea 
of  a  third  term  for  any  President  " 

Wiley  Lin  Hurie.  College  of  the  Ozarks:  "Personally  I  would  regret 

very  much  to  see  the  precedent  of  the  past  broken  down.     For  no 

v(  ry  good  reason  I  suppose  I  have  a  feeling,  based  on  .sentiment,  that 

'    It  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  elect  any  President  to  a  third  term," 


i 
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Preparation  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

---  or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN'  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  19  ( legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) .  l9iQ 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    WILLIAM  C.  BULUTT 


Mr  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  In  Philadelphia 
our  Ambassador  to  Prance.  Mr.  Bullitt,  delivered  a  stirring 
address  which  should  challenge  the  attention  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

France,  the  country  where  our  Ambassador  is  stationed, 
recently  has  fallen  prey  to  a  stronger  nation.  This  was  due 
In  part  to  Indifference  to  the  type  of  its  armed  forces  and 
too  much  reliance  in  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
people  of  Prance  failed  to  take  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
slant  danger  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  neglected 
to  awake  fully  to  their  p>eril. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  think  the  address  delivered 
by  Ambas.sador  Bullitt  from  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall, 
where  America  proclaimed  its  independence,  should  be  care- 
fully read  and  thoughtful  attentim  given  to  its  waming. 
The  time  to  awaken  to  the  spirit  of  defense  is  now.  "The 
ramparts  we  watch"  are  too  sacred  and  too  precious  to  us  all 
to  permit  them  to  be  endangered  by  the  neglect  of  proper 
precautions  looking  to  necessary  defense. 

I  a5k  that  the  address  be  Incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  .lo  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  !n  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 


--..: 


Fellow    citizens   of    my    country,    noen    and    women.    Americans, 

ere  are  times,  rare  and  Infrequent,  when  a  man  feels  he  has  a 
rlfrht  to  ask  his  fellow  citizens  to  hear  him.  Here  tonight.  In  my 
own  city.  In  this  square  where  our  Republic  was  created,  I  feel  I 
have  that  right. 

For  nearly  4  years  I  have  served  as  Ambas-sador  of  our  Republic 
to  the  ^-ench  Republic  That  republic,  like  our  own.  followpd 
the  gleam  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  for  all  men  and  all 
races.     That  republic   like  cur  own.  strove  for  peace. 

I  have  seen  the  French  Republic  destroyed 

As  your  emissary,  as  the  reprpsentative  of  American  democracy. 
I  have  witnessed  the  acts  which  destroyed  the  French  di-mocracy. 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  wha'.  blows  were  struck,  what  devices 
of  Intrigue  and  treachery  and  force  were  employed  I  know  who 
are  the  enemies  of  freedom  because  I  have  seen  them  at  their  work. 
I  know  how  dangerotu  they  are  and  by  what  means  they  are 
dangerous. 

Because  I  have  seen  these  things  and  know  them  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  know  that  dangers  beset  free  Institutions  ever3rwhere. 
and  I  know  what  those  dangers  are  The  strategy  of  destruction 
by  which  the  free  nation  of  France  was  overthrown  Is  the  strategy 
of  destruction  by  which  the  enemies  of  freedom  hope  to  overthrow 
liberty  In  this,  the  greatest  of  the  nations  that  freedom  has  created. 
Because  I  have  seen  these  things  with  my  own  eyes,  heard  them 
with  my  own  ears,  and  felt  them  In  my  own  body.  I  ask  you.  my 
fellow  free  Americans,  to  hear  what  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  say. 

.America  Is  In  danger. 

It  Is  my  conviction,  drawn  from  my  own  experience  and  from 
the  Information  In  the  hands  of  cur  Government  in  Washington, 
that  the  United  States  Is  In  as  great  peril  today  as  was  France  a 
year  ago  And  I  l>elleve  that  unless  we  act  now.  decisively,  to 
meet  the  threat  we  shall  be  too  late. 

The  dictators  are  convinced  that  all  democracies  wtH  always  be 
too  late  You  remember  Hitlers  statement  "Each  country  will 
Imagme  ttiat  It  alone  will  escape.  I  shall  not  even  need  to  de- 
stroy them  one  by  one.  Selfishness  and  lack  of  foresight  will 
prevent  each  one  fighting  until  It  Is  too  late." 

Control  of  government  by  public  opinion  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  And  It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  free  speech 
a.nd  a  free  press  and  free  education  would  enable  us  to  form  and 
express  our  opinions  stifllcienUy  swiftly  not  only  to  permit  but  to 
compel  our  CJovernraent  to  act  quickly  and  effectively.  But  the 
problems  of  world  affairs  have  become  so  complex.  In  this  day  of 
volcanic  change,  that  the  average  citizen  has  the  greatest  dlflBculty 
In  understanding  them  and  Judging  what  is  best  for  his  country 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  dictators  have  developed  a  strategy  of  attack  that  Is  based  on 
this  difficulty.  To  prepare  the  way  for  military  attack  on  a 
democracy  they  employ  every  possible  variety  of  agent  and  propa- 


ganda to  befuddle  the  public  so  that  the  democracy  will  not  pre- 
pare in  time.  They  succeeded  In  befuddling  public  oplnicn  in 
France  and  England  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able  to 
conquer  hYance  In  a  few  days  and  are  now  striving  to  conquer  an 
England  which  awakened  late. 

They  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  attack  America  by  military 
means:  but  their  campaign  of  befuddlement.  their  preparatory 
assault,  is  following  the  same  lines  In  America  that  it  followed  In 
Prance.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  French  citizen  was  less  intelligent 
or  cared  less  about  his  country  than  the  American  cititzcn.  The 
honest  French  patriot  did  his  best,  but  he  Just  could  not  see  through 
the  smoke  screens  of  bribery,  propaganda,  lies,  and  threats  which 
the  dictators  spread  in  his  country  For  every  Frenchman  who 
acted  as  the  conscious  agent  of  a  foreign  dictator,  there  were  a 
thousand  who.  with  good  intentions  and  high  patriotism,  unwit- 
tingly played  the  dictators"  game. 

How  mnny  Americans  today  are  playing  the  dictators'  game  with- 
out knowing  it? 

In  Prance,  as  In  the  United  States  today,  there  were  many 
honest  pacifists  There  were  many  becavise  after  1918  every  French- 
man became  In  one  sense  a  pacifist  The  French  wanted  no  more 
war.  And  when  the  German  propagandists  told  the  French  that 
they  could  buy  peace  with  Germany  by  making  one  concession  after 
another,  the  French   believed  them. 

The  French,  who  were  much  stronger  at  the  time  than  were  the 
Germans,  let  the  Germans  reconstruct  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an  air 
force,  let  them  reoccupy  the  Rhineland  and  the  Saar.  then  Austria, 
then  the  Sudeten  areas  of  Czechoslovakia,  then  the  whole  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. After  that  the  Germans  said  that  the  price  of  peace  wa."? 
Danzig  and  Poland's  outlet  to  the  sea.  By  that  time  the  French  had 
learned  that  the  Lie,  the  solemn  pledge  given  and  broken,  had  be- 
come Germany's  normal  weapon  In  International  affairs.  Yet  today 
there  are  Americans  who  argue  that  we  should  believe  the  dictators 
when  they  say  that  thev  have  no  intention  of  extending  their  con- 
quests to  the  Wfstern  Hemisphere  and  certainly  not  to  the  United 
States.     France  believed.     'Where  now  Is  Prance? 

There  are  also  Americans  who  argue  that  If  Hitler  should  conquer 
Great  Britain  he  would  be  content  to  stop  there,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  cooperate  happily  with  the  Hitler 
Empire  of  Europe.  To  believe  this  Is  to  misunderstand  the  entire 
nature  of  the  Nazi  system  It  Is  not  organized  to  develop  an  em- 
pire in  p>eace.  It  Is  organized  as  a  dynamic  military  machine.  The 
ruthless  hold  of  the  Nazi  leaders  on  the  German  people  Is  based  on 
the  gearing  of  all  energies  for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  wage  war. 
The  continued  sacrifices  by  the  great  ma.«s  of  the  people  which  the 
Nazi  system  demands  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  maintaining  a 
supercharged  war  temperature  The  German  nation  has  Ijeen  made 
a  predatory  army  of  assault.  Its  organization  is  military  Its 
military  operations  have  enormous  monientum  It  cannot  stop  In 
Its  tracks     It  can  only  be  stopped. 

Were  Germany  to  try  to  resume  the  ways  of  peace,  the  military 
discipline  which  Is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy 
would  crumble  In  order  to  continue  In  power  that  hierarchy 
must  continue  to  lead  Germany  on  new  predatory  adventures.  The 
third  Reich  cannot  change  Its  objectives  and  methods  without 
changing  its  entire  organization  and  leadership. 

The  Americans  who  believe  that  the  Nazis  will  not  have  to  be 
stopped  but  will  stop  of  their  own  accord  are  indulging  in  the 
fatal  vice  of  wishful  thinking.  They  want  to  t>elleve  this  The'e- 
fore  they  believe  it.  There  Is  no  other  ba.«ls  than  their  wish  for 
their  conclusion  that  the  Nazis  suddenly  wUl  become  peace-loving 
men. 

The  men  and  women  who  tell  you  that  the  dictators  will  not 
attack  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  honest,  wishful  thinkers  or 
they  may  be  agents  of  the  dictators,  but  in  either  case,  by  lulling 
you  into  a  false  feeling  of  security  and  retarding  your  preparations 
for  defense,  they  are  keeping  the  way  clear  for  an  assault  on  America 
by  the  dictators  They  are  enemies,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
of  our  country  and  our  liberties. 

In  France  there  were  high-placed  and  Influential  German  agents 
who  circulated  In  what  wa.s  called  society,  and  argued,  because 
Hitler  had  said  he  loved  France,  that  Germany  would  never  so 
much  wish  to  Invade  France  as  to  attack  the  Macinot  Line  which 
was  estimated  to  t)e  such  a  tremendous  ot>stacle.  Today,  we 
hear  Americans  of  the  same  stripe  arguing  that  the  dictators 
will  never  so  wish  to  Invade  the  Americas  as  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
which  Is  regarded  lis  such  a  tremendous  obstacle.  They  ask  us 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  is  an  obstacle  only  so  long 
as  the  European  exits  to  the  Atlantic  are  controlled  by  a  nation 
which  Is  genuinely  friendly  to  us.  We  can  remember,  however, 
that  In  the  past  when  those  exits  have  been  In  the  hands  of  a 
power  unfriendly  to  us.  the  Atlantic  has  become  a  broud  high- 
way for  the  Invasion  of  the  Americas.  By  way  of  the  Atlantic 
our  own  land  was  invaded  twice:  during  our  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1812 — and  that  with  sailing  ships  By  way  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mexico  was  invaded  during  our  Civil  War 

The  truth  Is  that  the  destruction  of  the  British  Navy  would 
be  the  turning  of  our  Atlantic  Maginot  Line.  Without  the 
British  Navy,  the  Atlantic  would  give  us  no  more  protection 
than  the  Maginot  Line  gave  France  after  the  German  troops 
had  marched  through  Belgium  The  soothing  word.s  "Miginot 
Line"  were  the  refrain  of  a  lullaby  of  death  for  France  The 
soothing  words  "Atlantic  Ocean'  are  bein)^  used  n^^w  by  the 
propagandists  of  the  dictators  in  the  hope  that  they  may  l)ecome 
a  luUaby  of  death  for  the  United  States, 
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The  French  knew  that  they  were  outnumbered  two  to  one  by 
the  CJermans.  and  that  all  Germans — men,  women,  and  children- 
had  been  moboUzed  for  war.  They  knew  that  Great  Britain  was 
unprepared  for  war  and  that  little  help  could  come  to  France 
from  England.  When  they  thought  hard,  therefore,  they  knew 
that  every  French  man.  woman,  and  child  ought  to  be  working 
for  the  national  defense.  The  French  had.  of  course,  universal 
military  training  for  the  army.  Even  the  French  priests  were 
trained  to  fight,  and  they  fought  at  the  front  like  other  good 
soldiers  and  would  not  have  been  respected  if  they  had  not. 
But  when  the  question  arose  of  mobilizing  the  whole  nation  for 
national  defense  by  compul.-^ory  national  service,  even  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  save  the  liberties  of  Prance,  the  French  found 
it  more  comfortable  to  listen  to  the  voices,  some  sincere,  some 
bought  by  the  dictators,  which  told  them  that  their  individual 
liberties  were  sacred  and  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  moment 
even  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  nation;  that  It  was  more  im- 
portant for  the  Individual  to  work  only  40  hours  a  week  than 
for  his  country  to  have  enough  airplanes;  that  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  national  service  as  a  temporary  measure  would  be 
an  imitation  of  the  dictatorships.  Thus.  In  the  name  of  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty,  the  national  liberty  of  France 
was  condemned  In  advance  to  destruction. 

Recently,  in  this  country,  we  have  heard  men  and  women  arguing 
that  we  our^^lves  would  be  Imitating  the  dictatorships  if  we  should 
create  through  conscription  an  army  adequate  to  defend  our 
country.     They,  too,  are  playing  the  dictators'  game. 

Then  there  are  many  in  France,  some  honest,  some  agents  of  the 
dictators,  who  argued  that  since  airplane  design  was  changing 
rapidly.  Prance  should  have  good  models  but  should  not  manu- 
facture planes  in  great  quantity  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
They  were  prominent  and  powerful.  As  a  result,  at  one  time  French 
plane  production  was  allowed  to  sink  to  37  a  month  while  Germany 
was   producing  a   thousand   a   month. 

Have  we  been  wl.ser  during  the  past  years?  Have  we  built  the 
planes  or  trained  the  aviators  to  man  them?  Have  we  prepared  the 
tanks  or  the  men  to  drive  them?  Have  we  trained  and  equipped  even 
Infantry  for  our  national  defense?  Are  there  not  among  us  many 
who  think  and  talk  as  did  the  Frenchmen  who  opposed  adequate 
preparations?  Recently  I  heard  a  Senator  who  Is  as  good  an  Ameri- 
can as  any  of  us  stale  that  while  he  would  favor  conscription  the 
moment  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would  oppose  conscription  until 
after  we  should  have  been  attacked.  The  ruined  homes  of  France, 
the  women  and  children  starving  on  the  roads,  cry  out  to  him. 
and  to  everyone  of  us.  that  wars  are  won  or  lost  by  the  preparations 
made  or  not  made  before  they  begin;  that  untrained  soldiers  are  not 
opponents  but  merely  victims  for  trained  men  with  tanks  and 
planes  The  dictators,  who  are  confident  that  all  democracies  will 
always  be  too  late,  count  not  only  on  their  agents  to  befuddle 
American  opinion  but  also  on  honorable  men  like  that  Senator 

What  stands  todav  between  the  Americas  and  the  unleashed 
dictatorships?  The  Br!ti^h  fleet  and  the  courage  of  the  British 
people  How  long  will  the  British  fleet  be  able  to  hold  the  exits  from 
Europe  to  the  Atlantic?  I  cannot  answer  that  question  nor  can 
any  man 

You  have  heard  the  appeal  of  General  Pershing  for  aid  to  the 
British  Fleet  You  have  heard  the  appeal  of  Admiral  Standley. 
You  have  heard  the  appeal  of  William  Allen  White  and  his  asso- 
ciates If  vou  let  those  appeals  go  unanswered  and  the  British 
Fleet  goes  undcr>  do  vou  realize  what  that  would  mean  to  you.  to 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country?  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  along 
with  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  would  be  organized  into  one 
economic  unit  directed  from  Berlin:  a  unit  which  would  be  far 
stronger  in  productive  capacity  than  the  United  States,  which 
would  have  five  times  our  capacity  to  produce  war.ships;  a  unit 
whose  trade  would  be  controlled  by  one  trading  trust  directed  from 
Berlin.  No  country  of  North  or  South  America  would  be  able  to 
trade  with  Europe  except  on  such  terms  as  might  be  pleasing  to  the 
dicUtors.  Those  conditions  for  many  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  would  be  the  acceptance  of  a  greater  or  less  measure  cf 
Nazi  control 

For  us.  since  we  would  not  accept  Nazi  control,  they  would  mean 
the  cutting  off  of  our  markets  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  expert 
products.  That  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  economy  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  cur  country  that  we  should  face  the  gravest  economic 
crisis  In  cur  history:  a  crisis  which  It  would  be  the  task  of  Nazi 
and  Communist  agents  to  exploit. 

In  the  Pacific  would  be  the  Japanese  Navy,  cooperating  with  the 
dictators,  which  would  be  able  to  cut  us  off  from  our  supplies  of 
rubber  and  tin  and  would  compel  us  to  leave  a  large  part  of  our 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  to  defend  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast.  In  the 
Atlantic  would  be  combined  fleets  of  the  dictators  which  would  be 
so  close  to  cur  own  fleet  in  strength  that  they  would  be  able  to 
cut  us  off  from  all  commerce  not  only  with  Europe  but  also  vlth 
Africa  and  would  endanger  even  our  communications  with  the 
southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere 

Are  you  sure  that  under  those  circumstances  the  powerful  Nazi 
and  Communist  movements  which  already  exi.st  in  various  coun- 
tries of  South  America  would  not  be  able  to  seize  power  and 
would  not  invite  the  Eurcpeun  dictators  to  organi2ie  air  forces  on 
their  territories,  and  that  those  air  forces  would  not  move  north- 
ward with  dive  bombers  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  then  move 
against  this  country?  Are  you  ^ure  that  our  exLstmg  fleet  and 
air  force  would  be  able  to  defend  even  the  northern  route  to  the 
United  States   by   way   of  Greenland.  Newfoimdland.   and   Canada? 


It  Is  as  clear  as  anything  on  this  earth  that  the  United  States 
will  not  go  to  war.  but  It  Is  equally  clear  that  war  Ls  coming 
toward  the  Americas. 

The  agents  of  the  dictators  are  already  here  preparing  the  way 
for  their  armies.  They  are  preparing  the  way  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  they  prepared  the  way  In  France. 

In  France  much  of  the  most  terrible  and  traitorous  work  was 
doiie  by  the  Fascists  and  Communists  working  together.  Many 
honest  French  democrats  and  liberals  had  been  snared  by  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  argued  that,  because  the  Communists 
called  themselves  a  political  party  and  pretended  at  the  time  to 
be  in  favor  of  democracy,  it  would  be  undemocratic  to  deny  to 
the  Communists  the  rights  of  any  other  political  party  The  hon- 
est Flench  patriots  and  democrats  who  protected  the  Commu- 
nists did  not  discover  until  too  late  that  the  Communl.sts  were 
acting  as  spies  and  agents  of  the  dictators,  that  the  C')nununl8t 
Party  was  merely  camouflaged  as  a  political  party  and  was  in 
reality  a  conspiracy  to  commit  patricide  at  the  direction  of  a 
foreign  dictator.  They  discovered  too  late  that  the  Communists 
were  traitors  who  were  claiming  the  protection  of  the  state  which 
they  intended  to  destroy  only  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  for 
Its  destruction. 

When  the  German  invasion  began  to  sweep  into  Belgium  and 
France  there  were  Communist  and  Nazi  agents  of  Germany  In 
each  town  and  village  who  produced  panic  among  the  civilian 
populations  by  spreading  fantastic  tales  of  murdering  by  the 
German  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  means 
10.000.000  civilians  were  harried  In  fear  from  their  homes  and 
clogged  all  the  roads,  so  that  the  French.  British,  and  Belgian 
Armies  could  not  maneuver,  so  that  transport  of  supplies  became 
almost  impossible,  and  a  magnificent  fighting  force  became  a 
dotted  mass  of  men  and  material,  a  perfect  target  for  bombing 
and    machine-gunning    from    the    air. 

At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  fighting  In  Belgium  other 
German  agents,  this  time  Communist  railway  men.  stopped  all 
traffic  on  the  Belgian  railways  so  that  there  was  no  transport  by 
train  for  the  French.  British,  and  Belgian  Armies. 

Throughout  France,  esp>ecially  In  Paris,  there  were  hundreds  of 
Communist  and  Nazi  agents  of  "the  dictators  with  extremely  short- 
wave portable  radio  tran.smlttlng  sets  in  their  hiding  places.  They 
kept  the  Germans  fully  Informed  of  the  movements  of  the  French 
Army  and  of  the  Intentions  of  the  French  Government.  Since 
they  could  change  their  hiding  places  dally,  the  French  were  never 
able  to  track  down  more  than  one-tenth  of  these  spies. 

The  French  had  been  more  hospitable  than  are  even  we  Ameri- 
cans to  refugees  from  Germany  More  than  one-half  the  spies 
captured  doing  actual  military  spy  work  agaln.st  the  French  Army 
were  refugees  from  Germany. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  are  no  Nazi  and  Communist  agents 
of  this  sort  In  America? 

On  the  10th  day  of  last  May  the  people  of  France  were  as  confi- 
dent as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  today  that  their  country 
could  not  be  conquered  Three  days  later,  on  the  13th  day  of 
May.  the  Germaius  had  smashed  through  the  center  of  the  French 
Army  and  France  was  doomed 

The  way  had  been  prepared  by  spies,  agents,  and  propagandists, 
but  It  was  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  and  the  skill  of  lU 
leaders  that  enabled  Germany  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The  blow 
was  struck  Just  where  the  French  did  not  expect  It.  The  attack 
was  made  by  a  new  method  that  the  French  had  never  Imagined. 
Waves  of  bombing  planes  preceded  waves  of  tanks  with  perfect 
coordination  maintained  by  radio.  The  tanks  cut  through  the 
French  lines,  then  wheeled  and  lopped  off  piece  after  piece  of  the 
French  Army. 

Tlie  French  soldier  fought  as  courageously  and  magnificently 
as  any  soldier  has  ever  fought.  Division  after  division,  cut  off 
fiom  supplies  of  all  sorts,  fought  on  until  there  were  no  more 
shells  for  the  cannons  or  cartridges  for  the  guns,  then  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  The  courage  of  the  French  was  magnificent  but  of  no 
avail  against  the  tanks  and  planes  of  the  Germans.  And.  make 
no  m'stake,  the  German  infantrymen  were  as  brave  as  the  French. 
The  entire  western  world  had  been  lulled  by  stories  of  the 
Inferiority  of  German  equipment.  I  have  seen,  myself,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  German  soldiers  with  all  their  motorized  and 
mechanized  equipment.  I  have  never  seen  one  piece  of  that  equip- 
ment broken  down 

The  German  military  machine  today  Is  without  question  the 
most  powerful  that  has  ever  been  created.  It  has  been  used  with 
consummate  skill  And  you  may  be  sure  that.  If  the  Nazis  have  an 
opportunity  to  turn  it  against  us.  it  will  be  as  strong  or  stronger 
than  it  is  today  and  will  be  used  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 

I  cannot  tell  you  where  and  when  the  attack  will  come,  any  more 
than  the  French  General  Staff  could  have  told  ycu  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  would  be  made  at  Sedan  on  the  13th  of  May;  but  I  am 
certain  that  If  Great  Britain  Is  defeated,  the  attack  will  come,  and 
that  all  the  strength  of  this  Nation  will  be  needed — mobilized, 
organized,  equipped,  and  ready — if  we  are  to  parry  it  and  save  the 
lndei:eijdence  of  our  country. 

Why  are  we  sleeping.  Americans?  When  are  we  going  to  wake 
up''  When  are  we  going  to  tell  our  Government  that  we  want  to 
defend  our  homes  and  our  children  and  our  liberties,  whatever  the 
cost  in  money  or  blood?  When  are  we  going  to  give  the  lie  to  thos? 
who  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  no  longer  care  about 
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their  liberties,  that  they  look  on  the  Tnlted  States  tust  as  a  trough 
into  which  to  get  their  snouU  and  not  as  the  greatest  adventure 
In  human  freedom  that  this  earth  has  known? 

When  are  we  going  to  let  the  world  know  that.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  all  the  propagandists  who  call  their  propaganda 
d'bunking  and  try  to  teach  us  to  fear  even  truth,  we  still  know 
that  when  anyone  trie*  to  debunk  the  Ten  Commandmenis  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  prepares  for  himself  bell  In  this 
world  and  in  the  next? 

When  are  we  going  to  let  legislators  In  Washington  know  that 
we  dont  want  any  more  politicians  who  are  afraid  of  the  next 
election  and  scared  to  aak  us  to  make  the  sacrlflces  that  we  know 
are  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  our  E)eclaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution?  When  are  we  going  to  tell  them 
that  we  want  to  know  what  are  otir  duties,  not  what  are  our  privi- 
leges? When  are  we  going  to  say  to  them  that  we  dont  want  to  hear 
any  longer  about  what  we  can  get  from  our  country,  but  we  do 
want  to  hear  what  we  can  give  to  our  country?  When  are  we 
going  to  stand  before  God  and  say  that  we  know  a  human  being 
la  worthy  of  freedom  only  when  be  serves  the  Ideal  in  which  he 
believes? 

Do  we  want  to  see  Hitler  In  Independence  Kail  making  ftin  of 

the  Uberty  Bell?     No. 

Then  here.  In  this  square,  where  Washington  walked  with  Jer- 
ferson,  where  our  Independence  was  declared,  where  our  Consti- 
tution was  framed.  I  ask  you  and  all  other  Americans  who  hear 
my  vbtce  tonight  to  Join  In  the  fight  to  keep  our  country  free. 
-'  Write  and  telegraph  to  your  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Write  to  your  newspapers.  Demand  the  privilege  of  being  called 
into  the  service  of  the  Nation.  Tell  them  that  we  want  conscrlp- 
Ucn.     Tell  them  that  we  back  up  General  Pershing. 

If  you  belong  to  great  patriotic  organizations,  make  them  act. 
If  you  want  to  make  your  will  felt  but  do  not  know  how  to  make 
It  felt,  write  to  me  and  I  shall  try  personally  to  put  you  In  touch 
with  the  men  and  women  who  know  how  you  can  help  most  ef- 
fectively In  your  own  home  towns  and  villages. 

Our  defense  against  the  enemies  who  are  already  within  our 
country  has  still  to  be  organized  Nearly  all  our  defense  against 
the  enemies  that  are  still  outside  our  coimtry  has  still  to  be  organ- 
ized.    If  we  won't  act,  our  Government  cant.     It  Is  up  to  us. 

The  fighting  line  of  the  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  human 
spirit  Is  nearlng  our  shores.  For  every  American  "there  Is  no 
discharge  In  that  war  "  An  American  Is  a  free  man  or  he  Is  noth- 
ing Our  fate  and  the  fate  of  otir  children  depend  on  what  each 
one  of  us  does — now. 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State  and 
International  Strife — Part  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarics  in  the  Ricord,  I  Include  a  short  article 
entitled.  "Undermining  America." 

Unoekutninc  AmxiCA 

The  beginning  of  the  undermining  of  America  was  brought  by 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who.  In  1877.  left  money  to  establish  scholarships  at 
Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  training  diplomats  to  foster  the  reunion 
of  Britain  and  America.  In  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  which  Is 
quoted  in  the  book  Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Basil  WUllams.  or  the  book 
Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Sarah  Gertrude  MUlen,  he  stated: 

"Directed  that  a  secret  society  should  be  endowed  with  the  fol- 
lowing objects;  'The  extension  of  British  rule  throughout  the 
world:  the  colonization  by  British  subjects  of  all  laixls  where  the 
means  of  livelihood  are  attainable  by  energy,  labor,  and  enter- 
prise; and  eepeclally  the  occupation  by  British  settlers  of  the  entire 
continent  of  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candla.  the  whole  of  South  America,  the 
l.'ilands  of  the  Pacific  not  heretofore  possessed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  seaboard  of  China  and 
Japan,  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.'  '  "The  foundation  mt  so 
great  a  power  as  to  hereafter  render  wars  Impossible,  and  promote 
the  best  Intereeta  of  humanity." 

A  new  will  was  made: 

"He  substituted  English-speaking  peoples  for  actual  Britons;  he 
came  to  realize  his  limitations  and  reduced  his  scheme  to  a  mere 
t>eginning  of  It.  the  scholarships;  but  yet  the  thctight  behind  each 
successive  will  remained  the  same — the  world  for  England,  England 
for  the  world."  (See  page  145,  CecU  Rhodes,  by  Sarah  Gertrude 
Miileo.) 


Other  quotations: 

Page  377:  'But  the  essence  of  the  wllV  as  the  world  knows.  Is  the 
Scholarship  Foundation  In  the  end  all  that  Rhodes  can  do  toward 
extending  British  rule  throughout  the  world  and  restoring  Anglo- 
Saxon  unity  and  founding  a  guardian  power  for  the  whole  of 
humanity  Is  to  arrange  for  a  number  of  young  men  from  the  United 
States,  the  British  colonies,  and  Germany  to  go  to  Oxford  •  •  • 
There  are.  accordingly,  rather  more  Rhodes  scholars  from  America 
than  from  all  the  British  Dominions  put  together  " 

Page  378;  "If  the  Union  of  South  Africa  could  be  made  under  the 
shadow  of  Table  Mountain,  why  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  Union  under 
the  spires  of  Oxford?" 

In  1893  Andrew  Carnegie  wrote  his  book.  Triumphant  Democracy, 
the  last  chapter  of  which  is  "The  Reunion  of  Britain  and  America" 
(The  1931  edition  of  this  book  Is  devoid  of  this  last  chapter.)  The 
following  Is  a  quotation  from  the  original  book: 

"Regarding  those  I  should  like  Britons  to  consider  what  the  pro- 
posed reunion  means.  Not  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  Imperial 
federation"  dares  to  Intimate  that  the  fedetatlon  that  he  dreams  of 
would  free  the  markets  of  all  Its  members  to  each  other.  This  ques- 
tion cannot  even  be  discussed  when  imperial  conferences  meet;  If  it 
be  Introduced,  it  Is  Judiciously  shelved.  But  an  Anglo-American  re- 
union brings  free  entr^-  here  of  all  British  productions  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  richest  market  in  the  World  Is  opened  to  Britain 
free  of  all  duty  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  No  tax  revenue,  although 
under  free  trade  such  taxes  might  still  exist.  What  woiild  not 
trade  with  the  Bepublic.  duty  free,  mean  to  the  linen,  woolen,  iron, 
and  steel  industries  of  Scotland,  to  the  tin-plat^  manufacturers  of 
England.  It  would  mean  prosperity  to  every  Industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  thus  In  turn  would  mean  renewed  prosperity  to  the 
agricultural  Interests,  now  3o  sorely  depressed." 
Another  quotation: 

"In   the  event   of   reunion,   the  American   manufacturers  would 
supply  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  the  great  population  skirt- 
ing the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific  coast  would  receive  their 
manufactured  articles  chiefly  from  Great  Britain." 
And  still  another  quotation: 

"Time  may  di.-pel  many  pleasing  illusions  and  destroy  many  noble 
dreams,  but  it  shall  never  shake  my  belief  that  the  wound  caused 
by  the  wholly  unlooked-for  and  undcsired  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  child  is  not  to  bleed  forever.  Let  men  say  what  they  will, 
therefore,  I  say.  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  In  the  heavens  once  shone 
upon  Britain  and  America  united,  so  surely  Is  It  one  morning  to  rise, 
shine  upon,  and  greet  again  the  reunited  state,  the  British-American 
Union." 

1914;  Andrew  Carnegie  took  over  the  controlling  group  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  by  subsidizing  what  Is  known  as  the 
Church  Peace  Union  with  $2,000,000.  and  the  Church  Peace  Union 
or  the  txjard  of  trustees  has  always  exercised  a  dominating  Influence 
In  the  Federal  Council.  This  endowment  has  provided  sufficient 
annual  Income  to  run  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Council  and  its 
cooperating  organizations  Among  the  associated  groups  are  the 
World's  Alliance  of  International  Friendship  Through  the  Churches, 
Commission  on  International  Friendship  and  Good  Will,  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War.  and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
(See  Pastors,  Pacifists,  and  Politicians,  pp  5  and  8.  published  by  the 
ConstrucUve  Educational  Publishing  Co  .  Chicago. ) 

1917-18;  Witnessed  the  promise  of  England  to  give  Palestine  to 
the  Zionist  Jews,  if  they  would  throw  America  Into  the  war  on  her 
Fide.  This  was  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  March  8.  1930.  Sun- 
day editorial  It  was  this  that  caused  Otto  Kahn  to  come  to 
America  and  become  an  American  citizen.  (See  New  York  Sun, 
June   19,  1936 — Pledged  Jews  National  Home — p.   19  ) 

1917:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trtistees  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  held  at  the  Headquarters  Build- 
ing. No  a.  Jackson  Place.  Washington.  D  C  ,  on  April  20.  1917.  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board: 

■'PEACE   THHOUCH    TSrCMPH    OP    DEMOCXACT 

"Resolved.  That  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  a-ssembled  for  their  annual  meeting,  declare 
hereby  theu-  belief  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting 
durable  International  peace  Is  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany  to  final  victory  for  demucrary. 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"SEK\^CES    TENDERED    TO   THE    COVERNMEJJT 

"Resolved.  That  the  endowment  offers  to  the  Government  the 
sersices  of  Its  division  of  International  law  its  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, for  dealing  with  the  pressure  of  International  business  Inci- 
dent to  the  war."  (See  pp.  181-183  of  the  C.  E.  for  I.  P.  Year 
Book.  1917  ) 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  WTltten  to  Hon  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  April  21.  1917,  by  the  secretary  of  the  beard.  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott: 

"Of  course,  a  general  offer  to  the  Government  should  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  offer  to  the  particular  department  of  the  Government 
to  Which  the  division  of  International  law  may  be  o»  more  appro- 
priate service,  and.  since  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  division  la 
In  line  with,  and  many  of  its  officers  and  employees  are  former 
officers  and  employees  cf  the  Department  of  State.  I  feel  that  the 
senrices  and  equipment  of  the  divi^on  should  be  offered  to  that 


TV-partment.  which  offer  I  hereby  convey  as  the  representative  of 
the  endowment  In  carrying  out  the  above  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustee."." 

In  June  1918:  Woodrow  Wilson  sent  two  men  to  Eneland:  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  of  Detroit.  Mich  .  and  Prof.  Andrew  McLaughlin,  of 
Chicago  University,  and  an  ai^reemcnt  was  made  to  leave  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  emboclied  In 
cur  version  of  the  pence  treaty,  as  written  by  Col.  Edward  M. 
House,  at   Beverly   Farms,  Mass 

1918:  Witnessed  the  American  Historical  Association,  Carnegie 
endowed,  meeting  In  Lon'don.  and  the  agreement  was  made  to 
rewrite  American  history  to  please  England.  (Sec  American  His- 
torical   Year   B.>ok.    1918  ) 

1919:  When  Lord  Northcliffe  had  completed  his  propaganda  cr- 
ganlzntlon  In  this  tc)Uiitry  dunnp  the  recent  World  War.  and  was 
return:ng  home  It  wao  announced  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him 
H 50 .000 .000  (our  own  money,  of  course)  and  10.000  trained  agents 
to  crirry  on  the  work  His  own  lyindon  Times  In  the  Issue  of  July 
4.  1919.  rendered  account  of  the  "efficient  propaganda"  which  he 
had  Inaugurated  here  and  wa.<  beln«  carried  out  by  tho.«^  train*  d 
In  the  art.-s  of  creating  public  good  will  and  of  swaying  public 
opinion  toward  a  definite  purpose.  (See  Report  on  Investigation 
of  Anierican  History   City  of  Niw  York.  May  25.  1923  ) 

Among  the  methods,  stated  by  the  London  Times,  to  be  then  in 
operation  or  in  pro.-^pect  In  this  country  were: 

"Efficiently  orpanized  propapanda  to  mobilize  the  press,  the 
church,  the  stage,  and  the  cinema,  to  press  into  active  service  the 
whole  educational  system,  the  universities,  public  and  high  schools 
and  primary  schools  Histories  and  textbooks  on  literature  s-hould 
be  revised.  New  b«)Ok8  should  be  added,  particularly  In  the  pri- 
mary- school.  Hundreds  of  exchange  university  scholarships  should 
be  prov:ded.  Local  societies  should  be  formed  In  every  center  to 
fester  British-American  good  will.  In  close  cooperation  with  an 
administrative  committee"  iS-e  Report  on  Investigation  of  Amer- 
ican Hi.story,  City  of  New  York.  May  25.  1923.) 

This  same  Fourth  of  July  Issue  of  the  London  Times  contained 
a  signed  article  by  Owen  Wister.  American  born,  in  which  we 
said:  "A  movement  to  correct  the  schoolbooks  of  the  United  States 
has  been  .«;tarted  and  It  will  go  on."  (See  p.  62  of  Report  on 
Investigation  of  American  History,  city  of  New  York,  May  25.  1923  ) 

1919:  Witnessed  the  rewriting  of  American  history  to  please  Eng- 
land Protests  were  made  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  other  patriotic  societies  (See  Report  on  Pro-Bntlsh  Histories, 
he:d  at  City  Hall.  May  25.  1923  > 

1919;  Mr  Edward  Filcn".  of  Boston,  an  Internationalist,  set  up 
the  T\^entleth  Century  Fund.  Inc.,  and  by  interlocking  directoiates 
has  control  over  124  trut-t  funds,  together  totaling  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  Included  in  this  control  are  the  Carnegie.  Rockefeller,  the 
Duke  and  Russell  Sage  Foundations  from  which  funds  go  sub.sldies 
to  subversive  communistic,  socialistic,  and  all  peace  movements,  as 
well  as  the  cooperative  movements.  Among  activities  of  Twentieth 
Century  Fund.  Inc.  are  the  following:  N.  R.  A.  SEC,  Wagner 
Labor  Act.  International  Labor  Office  (affiliated  with  League  of 
Nations*.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  credit  unions,  cixaperatives. 
Leaeue  of  Women  Voters.  (See  Red  Network,  published  by  Eliza- 
beth Dllling  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Ill  .  for  com- 
munistic activities  of  these  groups  Also  see  Year  Books  and  Ameri- 
can Foundations  and  Tlieir  Fields,  published  by  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  Inc  .  330  West  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  ) 

1920:  From  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Pearp, 
Year  i&ook.  1920 — Division  of  International  Law — report  of  the 
director.  James  Brown  Scott,  page  111. 

THE  FITX-KE  OF   INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

"The  director  tjelieves  that  the  road  to  progress  runs  from  the 
Hague  Conferences  to  a  distant  and  ever  receding  horizon.  He 
believes  that  nations  are  only  willing  to  try  on  an  International 
scale  those  things  which  have  been  tried  within  national  lines  and 
which  have  been  successful  He  believes  in  an  Infinite  series  of 
little  steps,  not  In  any  one  leap,  however  attractive  the  prospect 
mav  be. 

"During  th?  Conference  of  Paris,  the  director  dally  passed 
through  the  Place  de  la  Ctmcorde  In  going  to  and  from  the  Hotel 
de  CriUon  to  the  Qual  dOrsay  He  has  often  stood  tn  f  ore  the 
c.bel.,5k  marking  the  site  where  the  head  of  Louis  XVI  fell,  and  with 
It  the  old  regime  The  men  cf  that  day  dreamed  of  a  newer  and 
better  future  All  that  has  been  was  wrong  and  the  WTong  mu.st 
be  righted  Thev  abolished  the  old  calendar  based  upon  the 
birth  of  the  Man  of  Naz;ireth,  and  brtishlng  It  a«lde,  they  began 
their  new  era  wnh  the  year  1  But  It  all  ended  with  the  final 
entry  of  Louis  xvm.  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  Into  the  Tullenes 
In  the  vear  of  Our  Lord  1815 

"Tlie"  statesmen  of  the  future.  If  not  of  the  present  day.  are 
bound  to  recur  to  the  past,  and  In  international  organization,  the 
past  is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  director,  the  Hague  Peacs 
Conferences." 

RECOMMENDATIONS    ON    INTERNATIONAI,    OWJAKIZATION 

(Quotations  from  p    110    Year  Book   1920) 
"It    Is  not   necessary    for   a   workable  program   of   International 

organization  that  the  world  should  be  federated;   it  is.  however. 

essential  that  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  should  cooperate." 
1921-25;   Witnessed   the   tmttle  for  the  suppression  of   the   Star- 

Spangled   Banner   and    the  desire   to   replace   It   with   America   the 

Beautiful.     Nine  years  were  constimed  In  getting  the  bill  out  of 
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j  the  pigeonhole  of  the  Judiciary,  legalizing  the  national  anthem 
I  against  such  attacks.  In  spite  of  this,  the  official  national  an- 
I    them  Is  rarely  heard 

Mrs.  Augusta  Stetson  put  paid  advertisements  in  newspapers 
around  the  country,  including  the  New  York  Times  (Augupt  5. 
1925),  and  admitted  under  oath  when  subj^enaed  to  city  hall. 
March  5.  1924.  for  an  Investigation  that  she  had  spent  $169,000 
In  one  fund  and  $17,000  In  another  to  destroy  and  delete  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  because  It  was  not  pleasing  to  England. 
Franklin  Ford,  her  secretary.  In  1931,  admitted  at  his  office  that 
he  was  ftninced  by  the  English-Speaking  Union  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  Club,  Inc  (Refer  to  hearing  before  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Ix)Wden.  March  5,  1924.  New  York  City  ) 

1925;  A  March  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  carries  an  article 
by  Owen  D.  Young,  the  originator  of  the  Young  plan  bonds  for 
the  reparation  of  Germany,  in  which  he  stated  that  American 
labor  would   have  to  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  Eurnpenn  labor. 

1929:  Witnessed  the  visit  of  Ramsay  MacDoniild  with  Hcxjver  on 
the  Rapldan  (Sje  World-Telegram.  October  10.  1929  )  "The  result 
of  those  representations,  both  Washington  and  London  will  hold 
to  be  of  vital  significance  to  the  future  of  organized  society  " 

8<"e  al.'.o  New  York  Times.  October  10.  1929.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
said:   "I  have  achieved  more  than  I  hoped.  " 

1929;  Witnessed  the  stock-m-xrket  crash  See  National  Me.ssap**. 
official  ort^an  British-Israel  World  Federation,  New  York  Public 
Library.  October  12.   1935,  page  679: 

"It  was  told  to  me  by  a  heavyweight  American  financier  before 
the  crash  came  that  the  cra.sh  was  coming,  that  It  would  be  per- 
mitted to  run  to  the  danger  point,  and  that  when  the  dancer 
point  was  passed  It  would  be  reversed  by  measures  carefully  pre- 
pared In  advance  to  meet  the  situation.  I  carefully  noted  what 
he  said  and  left  It  for  events  to  prove  the  value  of  his  statement,"- 

1934;  John  L  Lewis,  organizer  of  the  Committee  for  Industrlrl 
Organization,  attended  the  June  conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization       (See  New  York  Times.  October  11,   1934  ) 

1935:  See  Congre.s.sionai  Record.  Aucust  26.  page  15051.  Mr.  Huey 
Long;  "A  newspaperman  whom  I  know  to  be  reliable  telephoned 
me  tonipht  and  said:  'I  have  found  out  for  you  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  has  given  ovit  a  statement  In  con- 
fidence •  •  "•  that  this  9-cent  plan  was  devised  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Johnson,  of  Mlsslss-lppl.'  I  said,  "If  it  Is  the  Oscar  Johnson,  of 
Missis.slppl.  that  I  know  about,  he  was  the  manager  of  a  chain  of 
British  plantations."  The  newspaperman  said,  "That  Is  the  same 
man.'  I  knew  this  Idea  could  not  have  been  given  birth  In  the 
brain  of  an  American  cotton  owner  nor  an  American  cotton  planter, 
nor  any  American  who  understood  the  situation.  I  knew  that  the 
Idea  had  foreign  parentage;  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  gentleman  who 
was  formerly  a  manager  of  a  number  of  British  plantations,  and 
has  lately  returned  from  London,  has  given  birth  to  this  plan,  and 
his  brain  child  has  become  the  adopted  child  of  the  A.  A.  A.  of  the 
good  old  United  States.  •  •  •  And  he  thought  the  cotton 
farmer  was  doing  well  If  he  made  $100  a  year." 

1935:  September  25.  New  York  Sun.  Food  Prom  Overseas: 
"Twenty-two  million  pounds  of  butter  came  Into  this  country  from 
foreign  countries.  In  the  first  8  months  of  1934  Imported  oats,  for 
example,  totaled  scarcely  200.000  bu.shels.  but  this  year  In  the  same 
period  Imports  exceeded  10,000.000  bushels  Imports  of  corn  In 
the  Eame  period  of  this  year  exceeded  31.800.000  bushels  compared 
with  371  7C0  in  1934  American  wheat  exports  dropped  from  16.- 
600.000  bushels  in  the  first  8  months  of  1934  to  142.000  In  1935." 
(While  crops  In  this  country  were  being  burned  and  plowed  under.) 

1935:  Witnessed  a  secret  national  peace  conference  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace,  see  New  York 
American.  December  19.  1935;  "Meeting  behind  closed  doors  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club  at  Harrison.  N.  Y  ,  the  conference,  com- 
posetl  of  29  oreanizatlcns,  adopted  the  following  six-point  program: 

1.  A  Nation-wide  radio  campaign  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  a  policy  cf  internationalism 

2  Crippling  of  the  Army  and  Navy  blUlon-dollar  appropriation 
bill  by  attaching  a  billion-dollar  housing  project  clause  as  a  rider, 

3  Abolition  cf  the  Army  and  Navy  sedition  bill,  which  would 
punish  anyone  attempting  to  Incite  enlisted  men  to  insubordination 
or   mutiny. 

4.  Abolition  of  the  Ri  O.  T.  C.  In  colleges. 

6  A  vigorous  campaign  against  those  who  oppose  this  country's 
entrance  Into  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  obstructing   the  League   In  applying  sanctions. 

6    Adoption  of  the  drastic  neutrality  bill. 

Andrew  Carnegie  left  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  carry 
out  his  plan. 

1935  36:  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  60  Eist 
Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City.  Carnegie  endowed,  Usts  the 
following  activities  that  are  flnanred  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  the  Rockefeller  General  Education  Board:  Forum  Experimenta- 
tion (public  forums).  Federal  Emergency  Program  (cooperates  with 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education),  C.  C.  C.  camps,  community  organiza- 
tion, workers'  education,  international  relatlcns,  commonwealth 
college  (See  p.  5701,  Congressional  Rbcoso.  April  14.  1936,  also 
see  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  above  address). 

1936:  Witnesses  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  sailing  on  the  Queen 
Mary  June  5,  for  the  most  important  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace 
Conference  In  London,  England,  that  has  ever  been  haid  It  Is  at 
this  meeting  that  the  question  of  gold  being  used  on  an  Interna- 
tional basis  is  to  be  discussed. 
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1936— H«raJd  Tribune.  June  19.  1936.  page  22:  -Supply  Hf'ci 
Ade<iu«t*  for  WdfIcI  Gold  Baals  "  There  even  may  be  too  much. 
BrockinRs  Institution  says  Brookings  Institution  (Carnegie- 
endowed)  study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  ^old  supply,  written  by 
Dr  Charles  O  Hardy,  held  that  no  existing  or  prospective  defl- 
ciency  In  the  world  gold  supply  stood  In  the  way  of  restoration 
of  an  international  gold  standard,  whenever  such  a  step  was 
considered  advanlaRecus  •  •  •  Two  offlcial.s  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System:  Dr.  E.  A  Ocldenwelser.  chief  economist,  and 
Adnlph  C.  Miller,  former  governor  and  Fpecial  memter.  recently 
made  speeches  heralding  return  to  the  gold  standard  In  mcdlfled 
form.  Henry  Mongenthau,  Jr  ,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  said 
thu  the  United  States  will  cocperate  in  such  a  movement  as 
scKDn  as  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  ready. 

Non:  What  guaranty  have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that   the  currency  which  they  would  hold  would  be  redeemable 

in  (?oId? 

1936:  witnesses  the  United  States  Government  largely  influ- 
enced or  controlled  by  organized  financial  Interests  cooperating 
with  or  under  the  control  of  the  20th  Century  Fund.  Inc.  or 
American  Foundations  and  their  P'lelds.  Some  ol  these  with  their 
cflScers  and  trustees  are  listed  herein: 

OrFJCET.S    AND    TRUSTEES 

Carnegie  Corporatlcn.  New  York.  Andrew  Carnegie,  donor;  El'hu 
Root.  Robertson  D  Ward.  Fred  P  Kcppel.  Robert  M.  Lester.  John 
M  Rusel.  Samuel  S  Hall.  Jr.  Barent  LefTerts.  Ernest  A  Farin- 
tosh.  Thomas  S  Arbuthnot.  Newton  D.  Baker.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Samuel  Harden  Church.  Lotus  D  CcfTman.  Henry  James. 
— -Vtalter  A  Jessup.  Nicholas  Kelley.  Russell  Leffln^well.  John  C. 
Merrif-m.  Margaret  Carnegie  Miller,  Fred  Osborn.   Arthur  W    Pnije 

CarneRle  Corporation.  Washington.  D  C..:  John  C  Merrlam. 
Ellhu  R<K)t.  Heniy  S  Prltchett.  Fred  A  Delano.  ITiomas  Barbour. 
W  W  Campbell.  Homer  L.  Ferguson.  W  Cnmcron  Forbes.  Walter 
S  GlfTord.  Fred  H  Giilett.  Herbert  Hoover.  Frank  B  Jewett.  Altred 
L.  Locmls.  Andrew  W  Mellon.  Roswell  Miller,  Andrew  J  Monta- 
gue. Stewart  Paton.  John  J.  Pershing.  William  Benson  Storey. 
Richaid  P  Strong.  James  W  Wadsworth.  Fred  C.  Walcott.  George 
W    Wickerscn 

Church  Peace  Union:  Donor:  Andrew  Carnegie.  William  P  Merrill. 
Geotge  A  Plimpton.  Henry  A.  Atkinson.  Lmley  V  Gordon.  G  S. 
Barker.  Rev  Arthur  Judson  Brown.  Bishop  James  Cannon.  Jr  .  Rev. 
Fr;inci8  J  Haas.  Rev  Frrr.k  Oliver  Hall.  Prof  Hamilton  Holt.  Hon. 
Morton  D  Hull.  Prof  Wlillam  I  Hull.  Rev  Charles  E  Jefferson.  Dr. 
James  R  Joy.  Rev  Miles  H  Krumbme.  Dr  Htnry  Goddard  Leach. 
Bishop  Francis  J  McCcnnell.  Rev  Charles  S  MacFarland.  Rabbi 
Louis  L.  Maun.  Dean  Shailer  Mathews.  Rev  William  Plerson  Merrill, 
Hon  Henry  Moreenthau.  Dr  John  R  Mutt.  Rev  Roger  T  None.  Rev. 
Howard  C  Robb-.ns  Monslgnor  John  A  Ryan.  Rt.  Rev  Henry  K. 
Sh«rrlll.  Dr  Robert  E  Speer.  Charles  P.  Taft  II,  Rev.  Charlci  D. 
Trt  xler.  Dr    James  J    Walsh 

Carne<rle  Endowment  lor  International  Peace,  Washington.  D.  C  : 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Andrew  J  M(!n':ai:ue,  James  Brown  Scott. 
Gecrije  A  Finch.  Frederic  A  Delano  (uncle  of  F  D.  R  t .  Chirles  S. 
Hamlin.  Wallace  McK  Alexander.  Davlrt  P  Barrows.  William  Mar- 
sh.ill  Bullitt,  Daniel  K  Catlm.  John  W  Davis,  Norman  H  Davis. 
Autsen  G  Fox.  Robert  A  Franks.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines.  Charles 
H.iml:n.  Howard  Heinz.  Alan-on  B  Houghton.  Frank  O  Lowden. 
Peter  M.ilyneaux.  Roland  3  Morris.  Henry  S  Prltchett.  Ellhu  Root. 
Edward  L  Ryerscn.  James  R  Sheffield.  Maurice  S  Sherman.  James  T. 
Shoiwell.  Silas  H    Strawn.  Robert   A    Taft.  Thomas  J    Watson. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  NfW 
York  City:  Walter  A  Jossup.  Henry  3  Pntchett.  Robert  A.  Franks. 
Howard  J  Savage.  William  S  Learned,  Alfred  Z  R^ed.  Samuol  S. 
Hall.  Jr  .  Rijymond  L  Mattocks,  Walter  C  Murray.  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Lamont.  Fred  Carlos  Ferry.  Frank  Avdelotte.  William  I^)we 
Brvan.  Nicholas  M  Butler.  Lotus  Dolta  CofTman.  James  Bryant 
Conant.  Geori^e  Hutcheson  Denny.  Albert  Bledsoe  Dinwiddle.  Edward 
Char>^  Elliott.  Livingston  Farrand.  Frank  Porter  Graham.  Albert 
Ross  Hill.  James  Hampton  Kirklund.  Ernest  Hiram  LlncUey.  William 
Allin  Nellson.  Oeorire  Norlin.  Josiah  Harmar  Pennlman,  Rush 
Rhees.  Kenneth  Ch  irles  Morton  Sills,  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip, 
Henry  Merritt  Wrlston. 

General  Education  Beard.  New  York  .(Plty:  Donor:  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Raymond  B  Fosdlck.  Trevor  Arnctt.  David  H  Stevens. 
Wm  W  Brlerly.  LefTerts  M  Dashlell.  Edward  Robinson.  George  A. 
Beat.  Arthur  G.  Askey.  J.unes  R  Angell.  Trevor  Arnett.  Harry  W. 
ChRse.  Jerome  D  Greene,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins.  Max  Mason.  Edwin 
Mlm-;.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr  ,  John  D  Rockefeller.  3d.  Walter 
W  Stewart.  Harold  H  Swift,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  Arthur  Woods, 
Owen    D    Young. 

Twentieth  Century  Fund.  New  York  City:  Donor:  Edward  A. 
Filene.  Evans  Clark.  Edward  A  Fllene.  Oswald  W  Knauth.  New- 
ton D  Baker.  A  A  Berle.  Jr..  Bruce  Bllven.  Henry  Dennlson.  John 
H    Fahey.  Morris  E    Leeds.  James  G.  McDonald.  Roscoe  Pound. 

Religious  Education  Foundation.  New  York  City:  O  H.  Cheney, 
Hugh  S  Magill.  Russell  Colgate.  Paul  D  Eddy.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
8  B  Chapin.  Robert  Oarretl.  James  C.  Penney.  Charles  H.  Tuttle. 
Thomas  J    Watson. 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York:  Donor:  Laura  S.  Rockefeller.  Arthur 
Woods.  Ouy  MofTett.  L  M  Dashlell.  Edward  Robinson.  Kennetb 
Chorley.  Cleveland  Dodi:e.  Raymond  B.  Fosdlck,  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont. John  D   Rockefeller  3d.  Beardsley  Runil. 

Textile  Foundation.  Wa-ohlngton.  D  C  :  Pranklln  W  Hobb«. 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Prank  D.  Cheney.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Henry  A. 
Wallace. 


(Tlie  above-mentianed  organizations  and  the  men  connected 
with  them  are  from  American  Foundations  and  Their  Plelds,  pub- 
ll:,hi.d  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc..  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  Cltv  ) 

The  Carn°}iie  Fund  Joined  with  the  (Rockefeller  Fund)  General 
Education  Board  because  they  found  themselves  doing  the  same 
work.  Above  quotation  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  lor  Inter- 
national Peace  Year  Book.    1934. 

The  Carnegie.  Rockefeller,  and  Twentieth  Century  I^inUs  J»ave 
throtigh  subsidies  control  over  our  press,  churches,  schotils,  the 
stage,  cinema,  colleges,  and  our  Government,  and  America  has  not 
had  a  President  entirely  Iree  from  this  control,  particularly  since 
the   war 

1776:    Hark   ye   to  the  warnings  of  the  men   of  the   "horse   and 

buggy  days"! 

In  his  Farewell  Address.  George  Washington  bequeathed  to  the 
American  peop'.e.  as  he  safd  the  •"counsels  of  an  old  and  aflec- 
tiouatc  friend  ■■  And  he  did  so  in  the  hcpj  that  his  advice  and 
admonition  would.  In  the  years  to  come,  serve  the  following  useful 
purpose: 

1  'Moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit." 

2  'Warn  a'Tnlnst  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue."  (This  In- 
cludes  Britain.) 

3  "Guard  against   the  Impostures  of  pretended  patriotism." 
G^-orye  Washington  also  said: 

"I  never  have  heard,  and  I  hope  I  never  shaB  hear,  any  serious 
mention  of  a  paper  emission  in  this  State;  yet  such  a  thinK  may  be 
in  agitation.  Ignorance  and  design  are  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief. The  former  (Ignorance)  Is  the  tool  of  the  latter  (design), 
and  Is  often  set  at  work  suddenly   and  unexpectedly." 

D.miel  Webster  warned  you.  In   i832.  while  in  Congress: 

■Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  cla-sses  of  man- 
kind, none  have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them 
With  paper  money  This  Is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fer- 
tilize the  rich  mans  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordi- 
nary tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly  on 
the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudu- 
lent currencies  and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper. 
Our  own  history  has  recorded  for  our  Instruction  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the 
Intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed,  of  a  de- 
graded p.iper  currency,  authorized  by  law.  or  in  any  way  counte- 
nanced by  government,"  (See  Congressional  Record.  January  24, 
1934      Speech  by  Hon    Louis  T    McFaddcn.  of  Pennsylvania  ) 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Washington.  D  C  . 
New  York.  N  Y  .  trustees:  Arthur  A  Ballantlne.  New  York;  David 
P,  Barrows.  California;  James  F  Bell.  Minnesota;  William  Mar- 
shall Bullitt.  Kentucky:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York;  Daniel 
K  CatUn.  Missouri:  William  Wallace  Chapin.  California;  John  W 
Davis.  New  York;  Norman  H.  Davis.  New  York;  Frederic  A  Del- 
ano. District  of  Columbia;  Leon  Fraser.  New  York;  Douglas  S. 
Freeman.  Virginia;  Francis  P.  Gaines,  Virginia;  Howard  Heinz. 
Pennsylvania;  Alanscn  B  Houghton.  New  York:  Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Connecticut;  Frank  O  Lowden,  Illinois;  Peter  Molyneaux.  Texas; 
Roland  S,  Morris.  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Lamed  Ryerson.  Jr,, 
Illinois;  James  Brown  Scott.  District  of  Columbia;  Maurice  S 
Sherman,  Connecticut;  James  T  Shotwell.  New  York;  Harper  Sib- 
ley. New  York;  Silas  H  Strawn.  Illinois;  Eliot  Wadsworth.  Mas- 
sachu.setts;   Thomas  John  Watson.  New  York, 

Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education:  Director.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  office.  405  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone.  University  4-1850 — Cable.  Interpax. 
New  York. 

Le  Centre  Europ^n:  Directeur- Adjoint.  Malcolm  W  Davis,  Bu- 
reau. 173.  Boulevard  Ste-Germain.  Paris.  France.  Telephone.  Littre 
88  50      Adresse  Telegraphique.  Interpax.  Pans 

Advisory  Council  in  Great  Britain:  Sir  Alan  Anderson.  Ernest 
Barker.  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood.  William  P.  Crozler.  Mrs.  Mary 
Acnes  Hamilton.  Sir  Frank  Heath.  Francis  W.  Hirst.  Herbert  8. 
Morri.son.  Gilbert  Murray.  J,  A.  Spender;  Honorary  Secretary.  Mrs. 
Neville  LawTence. 

London  Oflice:  Representative  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Hubert  J. 
Howard;  address  335  Abbey  House.  Victoria  Street.  SW.  1.  Tele- 
phone. Abbey  7228;  cable.  Carlntpax.  London. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  contained  in  this  booklet  is 
important  at  this  time,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pro-English  groups  in  the  United  States  are  now  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  world  internationalist  organizations. 

Before  1917,  foreign  influence  came  mainly  from  Anglo- 
American  groups.  S;nce  the  World  War.  these  groups  have 
been  fortified  by  the  international  financiers  and  the  Inter- 
nationalists, or  the  so-called  minority  group.  The  pressure 
is  therefore  more  than  double,  for  combined,  these  croups 
control  all  avenues  of  communication  and  are  now  using 
them  to  further  their  plan  of  British  domination  to  establish 
a  world  federation  of  states. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  reverse 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  on  our 
dollar  bills,  you  will  find  the  exact  sj-mbol  of  the  British- 
Israel  world  federation  movement.  This  symljol  is  also  car- 
ried on  literature  of  other  organizations  promoting  a  world 
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government  and  a  world  religion.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
circle  surrounding  the  pyramid,  you  will  find  the  wording: 
**Novus  Ordo  Seclorum."  It  was  this  new  order  that  was 
advocated  by  Clinton  Roosevelt  several  hundred  years  ago; 
recently  In  Philip  Dru,  and  now  followed  by  the  Executive. 

Do  you  not  think,  as  good  American  people,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  gone  far  from  constitutional  government,  when 
there  is  inscribed  a  symbol  on  the  reverse  of  our  great  seal, 
that  advocates  a  new  order?  Yes.  an  order  which  means  the 
destruction  of  our  Republic  as  formulated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  may  also  interest  you  to  know  that  this  contemplated 
'Union  Now."  as  advocated  by  Clarence  Streit,  will  be  under 
the  control  of  Great  Britain,  and  Is  a  movement  to  return  the 
United  States  as  a  colony  in  the  British  Empire.  Should  we 
become  a  part  of  this  union,  our  traditional  rights  and  liber- 
ties will  be  lost,  and  we  will  have  no  greater  status  than  an 
English  possession.  This  was  the  dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  when  the  latter  wrote  his  book.  Triumphant 
Democracy,  in  1893. 


Embargo  Against  Japan  in  1918 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  20  ik-gislatite  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  H.  DOUGLAS 


Mr.  SCHWELLn^ACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Henry 
H.  Douplas,  a  distinpuished  student  of  Par  Eastern  affairs, 
wluch  appeared  in  the  August  Issue  of  Amerasia.  The 
article  is  entitled  "A  Bit  of  American  History — Successful 
Embargo  Against  Japan  in  1918." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Amerasia  for  August   1940 1 

A   BIT   or   AMERICAN    HISTORY — SUCCESSfTTL    EMBARGO    AGAINST    JAPAN    TS 

1918 

(By  Henry  H    Douglas) 

During  the  past  3  years  of  Japanese  aggression  In  China,  officials, 
private  Individuals,  and  groups  in  the  United  States  have  con.slst- 
ei.tly  advocated  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  war  .supplies  to  Japan. 
All  their  efforts  have  foundered  on  the  rock  of  public  apathy  and 
the  unreasoning  but  widespread  fear  that  such  action  would  pro- 
voke Immediate  retaliation  which  the  United  States  was  not  pre- 
pared to  combat.  Advocates  of  the  embargo  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  if  Japan,  with  large-scale  American  aid.  Is  unable 
to  conquer  a  country  far  weaker  than  herself,  she  Is  not  likely  to 
challenge  a  strong  power  like  the  United  States  once  that  aid  has 
been  removed  Still  the  fear  remains  and  ties  the  hands  of  those  in 
official  circles  who  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  America's  prebtut 
behavior  toward  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  debate  which  has  been  carried  on  over 
the  question  of  the  probable  effectiveness  and  the  possible  risk  of 
p.i.  embargo.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  discover  that  the 
Uiuted  States  already  has  behind  it  the  history  of  an  economic 
embargo  against  Japan  which  proved  so  effective  that  within  3 
months  Japanese  policy  was  altered  to  suit  American  wishes,  and 
In  conformance  with  previous  agreements.  The  details  of  this 
almost  unknown  event  In  American-Japanese  history  were  recently 
d;.-closed  In  State  tXpartment  records  and  are  summarized  here- 
with (Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  1918  Russia,  v  n. 
pp  271^465:  1919  Russia,  p  247  (here  is  to  be  found  the  reference 
to  file  No.  694  119  245.  In  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication 
In  the  State  Dpartment.  which  was  consulted,  by  special  permis- 
sion, by  the  author);  1921.  v.  II;   1922.  v.  I.  pp.  363  371.  701   733  ) 

In  August  1918  the  United  States  and  Japan  jointly  agreed  to  a 
plan  of  intervention  in  eastern  Siberia,  under  which  each  cotintry 
was  to  send  7.000  troops  to  that  area.  Japan's  brazen  violation  of 
this  agreement  by  dlspatchiug  to  Siberia,  with  no  word  to  the 
United  Stales.  72  500  troops  instead  of  the  agreed  7.000  Is  well 
known.  Also  well  known  is  the  fact  that  they  withdrew  a  large 
number  of  these  troops  by  the  end  of  1918.  but  how  American 
economic  pressure  wa»  Uatd  to  bring  tins  about  has  not  previoobiy 
cotne  to  light. 


Japan's  desire  for  territorial  expansion  and  domination,  nour- 
ished for  generations,  found  expression,  after  her  declaration  of 
war  on  Germany  In  1914.  In  her  seizure  of  the  Oerman  holdings  in 
Shantung,  which  had  been  leased  by  China  to  Germany  This  was 
followed  shortly  after  by  the  presentation  of  the  21  dfmands. 
which.  If  accepted,  would  have  made  a  virtual  protecU^irale  of 
China.  In  Rus"^ia's  exhaustion  due  to  the  war.  her  military  col- 
lapse, and  the  revolution.  Japan  saw  another  opportunity  for  ag- 
grandizement. The  Japanese  not  only  saw  tht-  opportunity  for 
tuccefdii.g  to  Ru.ssias  position  In  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  but 
also  for  bringing  all  of  Siberia  east  of  Lake  Baikal  under  Japanese 
domination  Tliey  did  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  kind  of  stable  government  In  Siberia  following  the 
Russian  collapse,  and  immediately  began  acquiring  mining,  rail- 
way, shipping,  and  ftsliinp  rights,  power  plants,  flour  miU.s.  etc.,  all 
over  ea-stcrn  Siberia.  A  host  of  Japanese  surveyors  swarmed  into 
the  maritime  provinces  and  beyond  Subsidized  colonization  on  a 
large  scale  also  took  place  during  this  period.  In  whatevt-r  direc- 
tion the  situation  developed,  this  economic  penetration  and  colo- 
nization promNed  to  be  of  enormous  strategic  value  and  Impor- 
tance. The  possible  pos.sesslon  of  edbtern  Siberia  became  a  fixed 
part  of  Japan's  foreign  policy. 

Japanese  merchants  poured  va-st  quantities  of  Inferior  and  often 
worthless  goods  into  Siberia.  All  this  was  shipped  free  of  charge  as 
military  stores  and  was  .sold  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The  Idea  of  intervention  In  ea.stcrn  Siberia  In  1918  originated  with 
the  Japanese  By  thi.'^  means  they  saw  a  golden  opportunity  for 
gaining  political  control  of  this  area.  During  the  la.'^t  days  of  the 
Kerensky  regime  they  disseminated  propa^^anda  in  all  the  Allied 
nations,  pointing  out  that  Japanese  Intervention  in  Siberia  would 
save  It  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  Later  Japan 
made  .specific  proposals  to  this  effect  to  the  United  States  and  the 
other  principal  Allies.  British  and  French  opinion  were  inclined  to 
accept  the  Japanese  plan  of  Intervention,  taut  only  on  condition  that 
the  United  States  would  also  assent  The  United  States  refused, 
and  It  was  this  refusal  that  killed  the  plan  for  exclusive  Japanese 
Intervention. 

As  a  result  of  Japans  overtures  to  Gen.  D.  M.  Horvath.  the  Rus- 
sian commander  in  the  Far  East,  it  was  definitely  revealed  that 
Japan  was  not  Interested  In  restoring  Siberia  but  was  interested 
only  in  that  portion  east  of  Lake  Baikal  which,  once  under  her 
control,  she  would  be  able  to  hold  indefinitely. 

The  United  States  did  not  relax  her  opposition  to  exclusive  inter- 
vention by  the  Japanese,  but  finally  agreed  to  a  plan  of  Joint  Inter- 
vention under  which  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  each  to  send 
7.000  troops  to  Siberia.  This  announcement  was  made  on  August  3, 
1918  A  few  days  later  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Japan  might  .'^end 
12.000  troops  instead  of  the  original  7.000  The  force  dispatched  by 
the  United  States  totaled  7.649  fighting  men  and  officers  With  no 
further  word  of  any  kind  to  the  United  States.  Japan  proceeded 
within  the  next  few  weeks  to  send  a  force  of  72  500  troops  to  Siberia. 
Th'.s  was  more  than  all  the  other  forces  of  the  Allied  Intervention, 
east  and  west,  combined 

It  was  Japan's  intention  to  do  in  Siberia  at  that  time  what 
she  later  did  In  Manchuria  In  1931.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
army  of  Intervention  should  be  under  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Japanese,  and  they  always  saw  to  it  that  a  Japanese  officer 
of  higher  rank  was  present  whenever  any  important  action  of 
any  kind  was  either  taken  or  contemplated  Every  harbor  and 
every  river  in  Siberia  was  dominated  by  the  Japanese.  Every 
bridge  aiid  road  was  guarded  by  Japanese  troof>s  and  every  rail- 
way station  flew  the  Japanese  flag  only.  No  one  of  any  national- 
ity, military  or  civilian,  could  come  or  go  but  the  Japanese  General 
Staff  was  Informed,  though  the  American  and  European  staffs 
were  never  Informed  of  Japanese  movements.  Nothing  moved 
without   Japanese   permission. 

The  situation  became  so  bad  that  the  commanders  of  the  troops 
of  the  western  nations  made  a  formal  protest,  and  on  November  2. 
1918.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  told  Viscount  Ishil.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  that  Japan  had  gone  too  far.  Japanese  action 
had  produced  serious  tension  President  Wilson,  disappointed  and 
displea.sed  with  Japans  failure  to  observe  the  agreement,  made  the 
most  vigorous  diplomatic  protest  arid  authorized  the  strongest  kind 
of  economic  pressure  On  November  18.  the  War  Trade  Board 
Issued  an  order  stopping  the  further  granting  of  all  licenses  for  the 
exp>ort  of  cotton  to  Japan  and  the  Import  of  silk  from  that  country. 
Outstanding  llcen.ses  were  not  revoked,  but  would  have  been  had 
this  been  found  necessary.  Iron  and  steel  arid  their  products  were 
ccnsldcrcd  for  sm  h  action,  but  as  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
Japan  would  be  able  to  obtain  these  products  elsewhere,  cotton 
and  silk  were  chosen  as  the  commodities  that  would  make  the 
embargo  most  practically  effective. 
>  At  that  time  we  were  buying  from  Japan  about  $15,000,000  worth 
of  silk  and  were  selling  that  country  roughly  $13  (XX). 000  worth  of 
cotton  per  month  This  trade  was  vital  to  Japan's  economy.  The 
action  taken  by  the  United  States,  together  with  the  effect  of  the 
collapse  of  Germany,  brought  an  immediate  favorable  respon.se 
from  the  Japanese.  Over  50.0(X)  troops  were  removed  from  Siberia 
by  the  end  of  December  1918  This  was  so  gratifying  to  the  United 
States  that  the  granting  of  licenses  was  shortly  restored  In  fact, 
the  response  to  the  embargo  had  been  so  immediate  that  the  only 
eventual  effect  on  the  trade  statistics  for  cotton  and  silk  was  the 
reduction  of  silk  imports  by  about  one-third  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1919. 
In  this  incident  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  the  effective- 
I  ness  of  American  economic  prefsure  This  action  resulted  In  the 
removal  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  troops  Japan  had  sent  to  Siberia. 
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The  Wiishlngton  Conference  of  1922  continued  the  process  begun 
In  November  1918.  with  the  result  that  the  last  Japanese  troops 
left  the  Siberian  mainland  In  October  1922 

The  situation  today  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
autumn  of  1918  Japan  Is  a  far  stronger  mllitar>-  power  and  her 
ruling  class,  both  military  and  civilian,  are  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  forceful  expansion  on  the  continent. 
Moreover  Japanese  crnfidence  and  morale  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  successes  of  her  fellow -aggressors  in  Etirope.  But  the 
United  States  tco.  is  far  stronger  than  In  1918  and.  which  is  even 
mfire  important.  Japan  is  today  far  more  dependent  upon  Ameri- 
can supplies  for  the  continued  functioning  of  her  war  industries. 
She  no  longer  has  alternative  sources  from  which  to  secure  suffl- 
clont  quantities  of  Iron  and  steel  products,  machine  tools,  oil.  etc. 
In  half  a  dozen  key  commodities  Japan  Is  dep>endent  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  greater  p^irtlon  of   her   lmp>cris 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  If  Japan  had  been  able  to 
do  so  she  would  have  used  the  same  sort  of  ■blirzkrieg"  tactics 
against  China  as  Hitler  used  agalr.st  Holland.  Brls;lum.  ar.d 
France  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  that  Japan  did  net  do  so  becau.^e 
she  could  not  This  fact  aloAe  Is  a  meaMire  of  Japan  s  weakness 
and  of  her  vital  dependence  upon  supplies  she  ha.s  been  securing 
chleflv  from  the  United  States  Viewrd  in  this  light,  the  tx- 
ampie  of  the  1918  embargo  should  provide  a  strong  argument  for 
the  effectiveness  of  an  embargo  today  In  1918  the  United  States 
Government  was  not  afraid  to  make  its  dl?^plea.«ure  felt  by 
measures  which  were  easily  understood  by  the  militarists  of  Japa.i 
Diplomatic  protests  were  backed  by  economic  pressure  and  the 
desired  results  achieved  Today  the  issues  at  stake  are  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States;  the  weapons  at  hand  of 
equal  If  not  greater  effectiveness  This  bit  of  history  should  do 
much  to  encourage  the  American  people  to  demand  a  repeat  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OV    M.\Si;.\CHLSKTTS 

^       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  August  20.  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  recontly  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  a  movement  is  afoot  within  the 
National  Youth  Administration  to  enter  upon  a  program 
of  constructing  throughout  the  country  for  unemployed 
American  t>oys  a  system  of  so-called  barracks  in  which  these 
youth  are  to  be  housed  while  being  trained  and  educated  for 
gainful  employment. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  objects  and  intentions 
behind  such  program  are  worthy  ones.  Such  an  endeavor 
has  already  been  undertaken.  I  understand,  at  Passama- 
qijoddy  In  Maine  with  a  great  degree  of  success. 

But  in  this  instance  I  must  protest.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
information  which  comes  to  me  is  correct,  for  I  have  been 
told  that  the  National  Youth  Administration  must  carve 
into  the  present  existing  limited  appropriation  made  avail- 
able on  July  1.  1940,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  vast  new 
p.-oject.  If  this  Is  done  it  wili  mean  that  at  least  5.000  boys 
and  girls  now  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  will  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  the  mere  pittance  they  are  now  receiving  may 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  wooden  structures.  If  this  is 
true  in  Massachusetts  then  similar  cuts  will  be  made  in 
National  Youth  Administration  rolls  throughout  the  coimtry. 

After  all.  I  believe  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that 
as  many  boys  and  girls,  who  unfortunately  have  been  unable 
to  secure  employment,  -be  cared  for  imder  this  National 
Youth  program  as  Is  possible  with  such  funds  as  have  been 
made  available,  and  that  the  Congress  having  exhibited  at 
all  times  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
countless  American  boys  and  girls  will  therefore  look  with 
great  disfavor  upon  any  move  which  in  all  probability  will 
send  thousands  upon  thousands  now  on  the  rolls  into  the 
streets. 

To  my  mind  It  would  be  much  better  if  those  in  charge  of 
the  National  Youth  program  would  hesitate  before  making 
sucii  a  move  and,  If  such  an  extensive  program  is  contem- 


plated, come  before  Congress  and  seek  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  initiating  it.  We  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  any  such  project  when  it  means  that  wooden 
structures  throughout  the  land  will  discriminatingly  house  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  many  of  our  youth. 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
International   Strife — Part    I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 

Mr.  THORPCELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the 
American  pecpie  may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  those 
who  over  a  period  of  years  have  been  undermining  this  Re- 
public, in  order  to  return  it  to  the  British  Empire.  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  number  of  articles  to  prove  this  point. 
These  articles  are  entitled  "Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a 
World  State,  and  International  Strife."  This  is  part  I.  and 
in  this  I  include  a  hope  exprcsocd  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
in  his  book  entitled  •Triumphant  Democracy."  In  this  he 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner: 

Let  men  say  what  they  will.  I  say  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  In 
the  heavens  once  shone  upon  Britain  and  America  united,  so  surelv 
is  It  one  morning  to  rise,  to  shine  upon,  to  greet  again  the  reunited 
states — the  British-American  Union. 

This  statement  is  clear,  and  the  organizations  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  endowed  have  spent  millions  in  order  to  bring  this 
about.  This  thing  has  been  made  possible  by  scholarships, 
exchange  professors,  subsidies  of  churches,  subsidies  of  edu- 
cational institutions;  all  of  them  working  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  Americanism  as  was  taught  once  in  our  schools 
and  to  gradually  exchange  this  for  an  English  version  of  our 
history. 

lliese  organizations  were  organized  to  bring  about  a  British 
union,  a  union  in  which  the  United  States  would  again  be- 
come a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  However,  this  has  been 
upset  to  some  extent  by  the  attempt  of  the  internationalists 
to  establish  their  own  government  as  an  international  or 
world  union.  And  there  is,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  the 
two.  for  England  wants  a  British  union,  with  America  as  a 
colony,  and  the  international  money  changers  want  a  Jew1.'=^h 
controlled  union,  in  order  to  establish  their  own  world 
government. 

It  is.  therefore,  best  for  us  to  stay  out  of  both  of  these, 
in  order  to  save  what  is  left  of  this  Republic  as  it  was  given 
to  us  in  1787,  by  a  people  who  knew  more  about  international 
intrigue  and  the  real  problems  that  confronted  the  world. 
than  we  know  today.  These  early  foimders  not  only  under- 
stood the  problems,  but  in  drafting  the  Constitution  thev 
provided  an  instrument  for  us  to  follow,  so  that  we  could 
remain  secure  from  foreign  double-dealing  and  intrigue. 
Had  we  adhered  to  the  Con-^Jtitution  as  it  was  given  to  us. 
we  would  have  been  secure  and  safe  today. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  duty,  in  the  interest  of  our  people  and 
in  the  interest  of  this  Republic  of  the  United  States,  to 
ponder  seriously  and  to  give  fullest  consideration  to  solving 
the  problem  which  now  confronts  the  world.  In  doing  so,  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  American  people 
will  decide  without  hesitation,  to  return  to  those  fundamental 
principles  that  were  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  this  instrument  is  not 
as  valuable  today  as  it  was  in  1787;  for  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
much  more  valuable  today — so  much  so  that  complete  dis- 
integration of  this  Republic  cannot  be  avoided  should  we  fail 
to  return  our  Government  to  the  principles  set  forth  therein. 

I  shall  now  quote  an  article  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  London  Express,  and  which 


appeared  In  that  paper  October  14,  1904.  entitled  "DrifUng 
Together." 

Druttng  TocETHtR— Will  the  UNnro  States  and  Canada  Unihe? 
(Written  by  request  for  the  London  Express,  October  14.   1904.  by 

Andrew  Carnegie) 

Britain  and  America  being  now  flrmly  agreed  that  these  who 
attempted  to  tax  the  American  Colonies  against  their  protest  were 
wrong,  and  that  in  resisting  this  the  colonists  vindicated  their 
rights  as  British  citizens  and  therefore  only  did  their  duty,  the 
question  arises:  Is  a  separation  forced  upon  one  of  the  parties, 
and  now  deeply  regretted  by  the  other,  to  be  permanent? 

I  cannot  thinit  so,  and  crave  permission  to  present  some  con- 
siderations in  support  of  my  belief  that  the  future  is  certain  to 
bring  reunion  of  the  separated  parts,  which  will  probably  come 
about  In  this  way:  Those  bcrn  north  and  south  of  an  Imaj^inary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  t)eing  all  Amerlcai's. 
must  soon  merge  IT  were  a.«  great  folly  to  remain  divided  as  for 
England  and  Scotland  to  have  done  so. 

It  l6  not  to  be  believed  that  Americans  and  Canadians  will  not 
be  warned  by  Europe  with  Its  divisions  armed,  not  against  foreign 
foes,  but  against  each  other  It  Is  the  duty  of  Canadian;?  and 
Americans  to  prevent  this,  and  to  secure  to  their  contirent  in- 
ternal peace  under  one  government,  as  It  was  the  duty  of  English- 
men and  Scotsmen  to  unite  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 
England  has  7  times  the  population  of  Scotland;  the  Republic 
has  14  times  that  of  Canada  Bom  Canadians  and  Americans  are 
a  common  type.  Indistinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Nothlnj^ 
la  surer  In  the  near  future  than  that  they  must  unite.  It  were 
criminal  for  them  to  stand  apart. 

CANADA'S   DESTXtrr 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  force  will  ever  be  used  or  required 
to  Bcccmpllsli  this  union  It  will  come — must  come — In  the  nat- 
ural order  of  tilings.  Political  as  well  as  material  bodies  obey  the 
law  of  gravitation  Canada  s  destiny  Is  to  annex  the  Republic,  as 
Scotland  did  England,  and  then,  taking  the  hand  of  the  rebellious 
big  brother  and  tliat  of  the  mother,  place  them  in  e.ich  other's 
grasp,  thus  reuniting  the  then  happy  family  that  should  never 
have  known  separation  To  accept  this  view,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  only  to  recall  the  bloody  wars  upon  this 
island  for  centuries  arising  from  Scotland  and  England  floating 
separate  flags,  and  contrast  the  change  today  under  one  flag. 

The  Canadians  and  Americans  may  be  trusted  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  motherland  and  have  but  one  flag  embracing  cm 
uhole  race  In  America  Present  petty  Jealousies  melt  away  as  the 
population  north  and  south  l^ecome  in  a  greater  degree  bom  Amer- 
icans. 

Even  If  this  blessed  reunion  came  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  next 
decade,  say  16  years  hence.  Canada  and  the  Republic — the  Scotland 
and  England  of  America— would  embrace  115.000.000  ol  English- 
speaking  people,  probably  7,000.000  of  these  in  Canada.  By  the  end 
of  the  present  decade.  (5  vears  hence,  their  population  will  l)e  close 
to  97.000.000 — 6.000,000  of  these  In  Canada.  The  Republic  added 
tc  her  numbers  the  past  14  yeacs  more  than  the  total  population  of 
Australasia,  or  tlian  that  of  Canada,  the  Immigration  having  been 
enormous.     One  of  these  ytars  it  almost  reached  a  million. 

CECIL   RHODES 

The  peaceful  union  of  Canada  and  America  would  lead  Britain 
to  a  serious  view  of  her  position,  resulting  in  the  conclusion  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  reached — It  will  t)e  remembered  that  he  was  at  first  a 
strong  Britlfh  Imperialist  Mr  Stead  recounts  that  Mr  Rhodes  went 
to  Lord  Rothschild  and  laid  that  scheme  before  him.  who  replied — 
"This  is  all  very  well,  If  you  can  get  America  to  Join — If  not.  It 
amounts  to  nothing!"  This  led  Mr  Rhodes  to  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  was  he  saw  clearly  that  Lord  Rothschild  was 
r.ght 

British  federation  would  leave  Britain  as  a  member  of  the  smaller 
part  cf  her  own  rare  and  out  of  the  main  channel  of  progress; 
Instead  of  sitting  (with  race  imperialism  accomplished)  entlircned 
as  the  mother  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  own  children, 
compxjslng  all  but  a  fraction  of  English-speaking  men.  Hence  he 
abandoned  the  .crheme  and  thereafter  favored  race  federation,  and 
left  to  Amoiica  more  scholarships  than  to  all  other  lands  He  '^aw 
tl.at  it  was  to  The  RepublU ,  not  to  British  settlements,  his  coun- 
try had  to  look  for  the  coming  reunion  of  his  race,  with  Britain 
In  her  rightful  place  as  parent  of  all.  A  few  figures  will  leave  no 
room  for  dispute  about  this  In  the  last  decade.  1890-1900.  Britain, 
Canada.  Australas.a,  and  New  Zealand,  combined,  added  to  their 
population  4  500  000 — America  13.600.000.  Canada  only  .".dded  508,- 
000  the  CcmmcjnwcaJth  of  Australasia  only  660.000.  In  the  4  y<>ars 
since  1900  America  added  more  than  the  total  population  of  either 
Canada  or  Au.stralasla.  During  the  prerent  decade,  1900-1910,  at 
the  same  rate  of  increase  to  date,  she  will  add  mere  than  the  pres- 
ent total  while  population  cf  Canada.  Australasia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  combined  So  fast  does  the  Republic  glow,  to  slowly 
the  Empire, 

INCREASE  OF  POPtn-ATION 

The  United  Kingdom  Itaelf  Increased  lost  decade  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  Canada  and  Australasia  com.binrd  It  is  not  to  her 
colonies,  tiierefore  that  Britain  can  look  for  much  increase  of  papu- 
lation or  of  ^radc  The  growth  of  Australasia  small  as  It  wa.s  in 
the  last  decade,  so  far  as  reported  in  this  decade  Is  even  less  Canada 
Is  growing  faster  only  in  tlie  far  northwest,  which  is  separated  by  a 
thousand  miles  of  banen  land  from  the  English -speaking  Province 
of  Ontario.  Last  decade  Ontario  Province  (English)  actually  de- 
clined la  British  poptilatlon^   Quebec   Province    (French)    slightly 


Increased.  The  census  of  1900  shows  fewer  Brltlsh-born  residents 
In  nil  Canada  than  liiat  of  1890  Tlie  whratftelds  now  readied  by 
rail  are  bting  settled  by  Americans  who  cross  the  border,  selling  iheir 
Amciican  farms  and  buying  new  farms  in  Canada  at  one-tenth  of  the 
price  realized  for  the  old  Except  for  this  influx,  about  70  000  so  far, 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  Canada  will  be  about  as  last  decade. 

When  we  come  to  the  population  of  the  United  Klncdom.  we  find 
already  in  England  and  Wa!es  558  to  the  squaie  mile.  What  thought- 
ful man  could  wish  much  further  Increaee,  even  If  It  were  possible? 
A  denser  population  must  cause  deterioration  The  density  of  popu- 
lation in  England  and  Wales  is  not  reached  by  any  European  coun- 
try, except  the  small  state  of  Belgium.  France  lias  only  188.  Ger- 
many 270  (or  one-halli.  Italy  2<>0  Japan  has  only  296  The 
authorities  agree  that  England  and  Wales  are  fully  populated.  Ire- 
land proves  th:.t  It  l.s  si  by  the  small  Increase.  Scotland  has  in- 
crea,sed  steadily  for  some  decades,  but  little  scope  Is  left  for  further 
Increase  Substantially.  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  today  all  they 
can  maintain  in  comfort 

Mark  the  contra.st  America  has  only  21  people  per  square  mile, 
one-sixteenth  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  one  for  everv  26  In 
England  and  Wales.  These  figuies  Include  Alaska,  which  resembles 
most  of  Canada,  and  Is  not  likely  to  support  many  people  Ex- 
cluding Alaska,  the  American  population  Is  28  p-r  square  mile, 
one-twent'.eth  that  of  Er.glai^d  and  Wales  It  Is  evident  that  Green 
was  right  when  he  wrote  years  ago  that  the  home  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  was  not  to  be  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Thames,  but  upon 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Ohio.  Mississippi,  and  St  Lawrence. 
There  is  not  room  for  It  in  the  dear  old  home,  taut  there  Is,  for- 
tunately. In  the  new  lands  of  her  children  In  Canada  and  America. 

When  we  note  the  development  Britain  has  attained  Industrially, 
we  are  amazed  It  is  wonderful  almost  beyond  belief:  we  dnubt 
and  investigate  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  the  facts  This 
little  kingdom  has  today  more  shipping,  and  about  ns  many  spin- 
dles turning  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  She  Is  the  richest  of 
all  nations  p<  r  capita  She  makes  more  Iron  and  mines  more  coal 
per  capita  than  any  nation  Marvelous!  Nothing  comparable  to  lier 
In  hlston  !  She  positively  dwarfs  all  previous  records  —a  dwarf  more 
powerful  than  most  giants.  Who  is  there,  then,  who  can  expect 
her  to  do  more,  what  she  has  accomplislied  t>elng  scarcely  credible? 

PHYSICALLY    IMPOSSIBLE 

It  Is  physically  impossible  that  much  further  Increaee  can  come 
to  Britain,  and  in  addition  to  this,  conditions  otherwise  are  un- 
favorable to  further  development.  Other  nations  by  the  use  of  her 
Inventions,  are  more  and  more  supplying  their  own  wants,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  They  will  elto  compete  with  her  more  and 
mire,  especially  In  Iron  and  steel,  and  in  cotton  manufactures,  owing 
to  her  !ack  of  the  cotton  plantations  and  of  needed  Iron  stone.  If 
Britain  succeeds  In  maintaining  present  production  In  these  fields 
great  will  be  t.*»e  credit  due  to  her  captains  of  Industry.  As  with 
population,  therefore,  so  with  industrials— much  increase  U 
Impossible, 

This  Is  the  age  of  consoUdalicn,  Industrially  and  nationally. 
Consider  the  recent  consolidation  of  Italy  and  the  mere  recent 
consolidation  and  rapid  growth  of  the  German  Empire  Who  can 
imagine  that  the  process  has  stopped?  Ou  the  contrju-y.  we  are 
on  tiie  eve  of  further  ccnsolldaticns  In  Eurot)e  of  great  extent. 
The  successes  of  the  American  Republic,  45  States  cvansolldated  into 
one  Union,  with  free  trade  over  all.  and  that  al  Oernrany  with  Its 
Zallverein,  are  too  significant  to  pass  unheeded. 

The  day  of  small  nations  Is  passing.  Their  Incorporation  Tltl\ 
larger  areas  is  to  be  hailed  by  lovers  of  progress,  provided  always 
th.Tt  one  point  be  carefully  preserved  The  national  sentiment  ot 
the  small  powers  should  not  only  be  guarded,  but  fostered  In  every 
way.  so  that,  as  In  the  American  Union  and  In  Britain,  the  Vir- 
ginian and  the  Scotsman  remuin  as  Intensc-ly  Virginian  or  Scotch 
as  ever  Pride  In  and  loyalty  to  the  wider  empire  do  not  supplant 
but  supplement  love  of  the  part  where  he  was  born  He  loves  the 
part  and  is  proud  of  the  whole. 

What  will  Britain  do?  The  day  Is  coming  when  Britain  will  have 
to  d"Cide  on  one  of  three  courses.  First,  shall  she  sink — compara- 
tively to  the  giant  consolidations — into  a  third-  or  fourtii-rate 
power,  a  Holland  or  Belgium  comparatively?  Here  note  that  we  do 
not  postulate  her  actual  decline,  but  the  increased  gn  wth  of 
other  powers.  Or,  second,  shall  she  consolidate  with  a  European 
giant?  Or.  third,  shall  she  gra-^p  the  outstretched  hand  of  her 
children  in  America  and  become  again  as  she  was  before,  the 
mother  member  of  the  English-speaking  race? 

Assuming  that  other  powers  are  tc  Increase  their  present  popula- 
tion (as  Germany  and  Russia  have  yet  room  to  do),  or  by  fiuther 
consolidation,  it  being  evident  that  there  is  not  room  in  the 
12C  000  square  miles  of  the  little,  crowded  United  Kingdom  for 
further  Increase  of  moment,  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
one  of  these  three  courses  is  the  only  possible  alternative,  for 
Britain  has  no  adjoining  territory  rhe  can  annex. 

Some  have  been  diisposed  to  regard  British  federation  as  a  pos- 
sible fourth  alternatn-e.  but  the  figures  given,  which  convinced 
Rothschild  and  Phcdes.  we  submit,  compel  Its  exclusion,  especially 
to  such  as  seek  for  my  motherland,  as  I  do,  a  destiny  worthy  of 
her — a  future  commensurate  with  her  glcr'ous  and  unparalleled 
past.  Let  u=  rejoice  that  this  Is  open.  Her  Canadian  and  re- 
publican children  across  the  Atlantic  will  hall  the  day  she  takes 
her  rightful  place  In  the  high  council  of  her  reunited  race — that 
race  whose  destiny,  I  believe  with  faith  unshaken,  Is  to  dominate 
the  world  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

(This  article,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  placed  In  the  New  York 
Public  Library  on  February  27,  1906,  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  H. 
Choate,) 
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Our  Fordi^n  fommerdal  and  AjfHcultural  Activities 
Under  Highly  Qualified  Director 


EXTENSION  OP'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKHRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  debate  over  our  export  and  Import  business.  We  are 
worried  over  our  future  foreign  trade.  On  July  29,  1940,  Mr. 
Raymond  H.  Geist,  Chief  of  our  Division  of  Commercial  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  delivered  two  very  important  ad- 
dresses before  the  twenty-seventh  national  foreign  trade 
convention  at  San  Francisco.  These  addresses  contain  val- 
uable information  and  answer  many  questions  which  many 
Members  who  are  interested  in  our  foreign  trade  have  been 
anxious  to  learn  about.  For  that  reason  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit these  addresses  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  on  this  floor  we  debate  daily  reasons 
for  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  but  we  hear  very  little 
about  the  men  we  employ  to  represent  us  in  foreign 
lands  where  they  must  keep  In  close  contact  with  the  foreign 
purchaser,  the  question  of  foreign  economy,  the  questions  of 
foreign  supply  and  demand.  It  was  my  privilege  to  inspect 
our  foreign  service  less  than  a  year  ago.  One  of  my  duties 
was  to  inspect  and  talk  to  the  personnel.  By  and  large  I  feel 
that  those  men  in  our  foreign  commercial  service  are  highly 
qualified  for  the  tasks  we  have  assigned  to  them.  I  hope  that 
we  see  the  day  that  our  Department  of  Commerce  will  emerge 
from  its  present  chaotic  condition  and  be  equally  as  strong 
as  our  foreign  commercial  service.  In  these  unsolved  foreign 
problems  our  foreign  commercial  service  is  facing  great  ob- 
stacles, but  it  faces  a  gigantic  task  when  the  future  brings 
about  more  tranquil  world  conditions.  I  feel  that  its  per- 
sonnel is  equal  to  this  great  task. 

Its  Chief.  Mr.  Qeist,  has  been  in  our  service  many  years. 
Although  these  foreign  service  officers  are  not  vocal  and  we 
in  this  House  hear  very  little  about  them,  the  records  of  our 
Foreign  Service,  if  examined,  will  show  a  great  service  al- 
ready performed  by  this  one  officer.  I  feel  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Oeist  as  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Commercial 
Affairs  and  his  continued  service  in  that  capacity,  in  my 
opinion,  will  bring  a  large  measure  of  beneficial  service  to 
American  industry,  service  which  will  be  reflected  to  the 
benefit  of  our  producers. 

The  address  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  at  this  session  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  national  foreign  trade  convention  a  statement  regarding 
the  recent  reorganization  changes  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United   States. 

Under  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II.  which  went 
Into  effect  July  I.  1939.  the  Foreign  Services  of  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  were  combined  wllh  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  It  will  t>e  recalled  that,  according  to 
this  plan,  all  commercial  attaches  and  agricultural  attaches  be- 
came Foreign  Service  officers,  and,  consequently,  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State,  functioning  at  our  missions  abroad  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  plan  has  now  been 
In  effect  over  a  year.  These  changes  were  brought  about  after 
mature  deliberation  by  responsible  officers  not  only  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  also  In  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculttire.  It  was  not  a  plan  hastily  devlsod.  The  advantages 
Inherent  in  effecting  a  weli-unlQed  organization  In  our  Foreign 
Service,  especially  In  connection  with  those  factors  having  directly 
to  do  with  the  all-Important  task  of  promotmg  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  UrUted  States,  have  t)een  recognized  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, such  changes  are  not  readily  brought  about;  they  pass 
through  a  process  of  evolution,  which  process  Is  sometimes  accel- 
erated by  the  exigencies  and  Imperative  needs  of  the  times.  But 
such  changes,  when  they  are  effected  through  the  need  of  reaching 
a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  represent  a  definite  step  forward 

It  Is  well  known  that  one  of  the  tendencies  in  government  gener- 
ally is  to  create  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort,  and  there 
must  be  a  steady  alertness  at  all  times  to  counteract  this.  We  are 
always  prone  to  add  something  new  to  what  already  exists,  be- 
lieving tluit  a  new  or  supplementary  organization  will  take  up  the 
loose  ends  of  the  old.    It  is  a  far  t>etter  practice  to  strengthen  ex- 


iting organlTatlon  and  bring  about  efficient  untflcatlon  Th\r.  was 
the  primary  objTt  of  the  rrorgani7af ion  recently  put  Into  efffct  in 
thp  Foreign  Service  By  this  ronsolldatlon  three  separate  orgunl/a- 
tlcrvi.  under  three  different  departments  of  the  Oovernment,  wllh 
three  Independent  wrvlces  and  corps  of  officer*,  became  one 

The«e  changi  «  wj-rc  not  made,  as  must  be  emphasized,  solely  for 
the  sake  of  good  administration.  That  alone  would  be  «ufflcirnt 
nas'in  for  effecting  unification,  and  much  could  be  said  from  that 
point  of  view,  but  the  primary  reason  has  been  to  afford  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  the  most 
eflecilve  and  efficient  Fort-ign  Service  possible.  This  was  the  chief 
aim  in  view;  this  aim  has  been  achieved 

I  may  say  briefly  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  foreign  affalrt 
become  so  Important   to  our  national   Interests,  it   Is  highly   im- 
portant  that   no  confusion   exist   In   the   organization   of   the   ma- 
chinery   of    govrrnment    through    which    we    conduct    our    foreign 
relations.     Nearly  all  departments  of  our  Oovernment   have   sijme 
Interests  abroad  and   are   In  need  of   information  of  one  sort  or 
another   from   other  countries.     The  Foreign   Service,  uniting  the 
abilities,    talents,    and    energies   of    trained    officers.   Is   equipped    to 
serve    our   national    interests   on    the    widest    scale    and    to    sattefy 
these  demands  to  the  fullest  extent.     It   Is  not  necessary  except, 
probably,  on  temporary  assignment,  to  send  specialists  abroad  to 
supplement    the    quallflcations    of    officers    permanently    on    duty. 
With    the    addition    of    the    commercial    and    agricultural    attaches 
to  the  staffs  of   diplomatic   and   consular  offices  stationed   abroad, 
our   Foreign  Service    Is   prepared   to   fulfill   every   ta.sk    which   cir- 
cumstances and  emergencies  may  Impose  upon  It.     We  may  con- 
gratulate  ovirselves   that   owing   to   the   foresight   of    those   officers 
In    our    Government    who    were    willing    to    devote    their    energies, 
wisdom,  and  untiring  efforts  to  these  problems,  our  country  faces 
the    threatening    International    situation    with    a   well-unified    and 
splendidly  organized  and  equipped  Foreign  Service  second  to  none 
It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  impelling  reasons 
which    prompted    the   Government    to   effect   the   consolidation    of 
the   various    services    abroad.     The    events    which    are    now    taking 
place  on  the  international  stage  afford  sufficient  argument  to  estab- 
lish unity  wherever  it  may  be  attained.     It  Is  singularly  fortunate 
that  at  least  on  the  diplomatic  front  oiir  organizations  have  been 
adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  added   tasks  and  responsibilities 
which    International    events    Impose;     the    Foreign    Service    of    the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  meet  these  emergencies.     No  one  will  deny 
that  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  today  is  a  matter  of  primary 
Importance  to  any  government.     Hasty  efforts  to  set  up  an  efficient 
diplomatic    and    consular    service    might    indeed    prove    more    dis- 
appointing  and   difficult   than   putting   the   country    in    a   state   of 
adequate  military  defense.     Both  require  time  and  a  great  wealth 
of  experience  and  knowledge.     The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  process  of  formation  for  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.     Diarlng  the  last  generation  great  advances  have  been 
made,  and  only  a  year  ago  the  last  step  toward  unity  and  complete- 
ness of  organization  has  been  achieved.     In  these  times  when  in- 
ternational events  have  become  not  only  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Oovernment  but  of  every  American  citizen,  it  will  be  some  comfort 
to  know  that  we  have  a  strong  Department  of  State  and  a  strong 
and   vigorous   Foreign   Service.     It   is   of   vital    Importance   for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  Interests  of  this  country  to  know  that 
our  diplomatic   and   consular  establishments   abroad   are  efflclently 
organized  and  adequately  .staffed;   that  the  officers,  from  the  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers  down  through  the  ranks,  are  experienced 
and  competent.     But  no  mater  hew  competent  the  officers  are  and 
how  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  important  tasks  entru.sted  to 
them,  it  is  well  known  that  division  of  respKinsibility  and  lack  of 
unity  may  well  frustrate  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  efforts.     It 
may  be  that  this  lack  of  unity  in  previous  years  did  not  even  then 
prevent  a  good  Job  of  trade  promotion  being  done.     The  fine  record 
of  our  commercial  attaches  and  Foreign  Service  officers  during  the 
more    normal    years    of    International    commercial    intercourse,    I 
lielieve,  will   sufficiently   prove  this.     Let   me  quote   from   a  memo- 
randum prepared   in  the  Department  of  State  on  the  question  of 
corLsolldatlon: 

"The  first  reason  for  consolidation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  factors  involved  In  foreign-trade  promotion  have 
profoundly  chanped.  After  the  passage  of  the  war  years  there 
was  a  certain  decrease  in  American  shipments  abroad,  due  to 
the  reentry  of  competing  countries  in  world  markets,  but  our 
experts  increased  annually  until  1929.  due  largely  to  three  fac- 
tors: the  quality  of  American  goods,  mass  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  funds  lent 
abroad  by  this  country.  The  problem  facing  the  consular  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  commercial  attaches  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  in  those  days  of  relative  simplicity. 
They  were  asked  to  find  competent  distributors  in  good  standmg 
with  no  competing  lines  for  products  in  which  the  American 
exporters  were  interested.  A  wealth  of  Information  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  was  accumulated;  extensive  lists  of  the  Importers 
of  all  kinds  of  products  in  all  countries  in  the  world  were  com- 
piled: thousands  of  reports  en  distribution,  competition,  and 
standing  of  foreign  firms  were  written  by  our  officers,  until  today 
the  World  Trade  Directory  file,  largely  prepared  by  consular  offi- 
cers, in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  contains  the  names  of 
almost  700.000  firms.  Under  the  old  technique  of  exporting  this 
would  be  all  that  the  exporter  would  need  to  have.  With  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  compete  with  his  merchandise  and  with 
precise  information  as  to  the  standing  of  a  prospective  distribu- 
tor In  a  given  country,  he   was  ready  to  du  btisiness.     Ln  many 


InsUnces  the  only  ntMtacle  to  further  advancement  of  American 
exporting  in  a  given  market  wan  the  limit  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  population  ff>r  Imported  goods. 

"Thla  picture  has  completely  and  rapidly  changed  in  the  la^t 
few  years  and  may  l>e  expecud  to  contlntie  to  change  In  many 
markets  the  que«tion»  whether  the  American  exporter  is  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  whether  hu  goods  are  of  better  quality,  or  whether 
the  importer  and  the  public  In  general  are  demanding  his  mer- 
chandise are  of  no  consequence  in  the  face  of  a  local-quota  policy 
barring  all  Imports  of  that  commodity  In  order  to  protect  some 
Incipient  national  industry,  or  In  the  presence  of  a  clearing  or 
barter  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importer  may  be  faced 
by  an  exchange-ctjntxol  policy  so  devised  that  if  the  American 
exporter  is  not  actually  precluded  by  it  from  entrance  into  the 
market,  he  can  only  sell  goods  in  that  market  with  the  realization 
that  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  may  be  tied  up  Indefinitely  In  a  cen- 
tral bank  awaiting  Issuance  of  dollar  exchange  by  the  government 
authorities  In  sole  charge  of  this  function. 

"We  must  realize  that  the  essence  of  this  situation  Is  that  the 
nld  technique  of  trade  promotion  does  not  meet  our  present  needs. 
The  problem  today  of  furthering  our  foreign-trade  Interest  is  In 
a  lar^e  measure  one  of  keeping  open  the  channels  of  trade  by 
negotiating  with  the  central  government  through  the  medium  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State;  that  Is.  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  Foreign  Service  officers  with  representative  capacities  " 
I  would  not  a«5sume  that  the  gentlemen  nho  have  come  here 
as  delegates  to  the  Twenty -seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  are  Interested  alone  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trade  promotion  Our  Interests  today  are  broader  and 
more  vital  than  that  If  we  are  threatened  the  first  onslaught 
may  be  against  our  econonalc  security  and  the  position  of  our  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  against  which  eventualities  we  shall 
need  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  measure  of  protection  The  task 
of  defending  our  econonUc  and  commercial  Interests  abroad  Is 
one  of  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  T>3day  this  has  t>ecome  a 
major  job.  and  according  to  the  present  outlook  wUl  become  more 
Imperative  as  time  goes  on 

In  every  process  of  recession  In  the  course  of  time  there  sets  In 
a  countermovrment.  Recovery  of  the  position  of  our  foreign  trade 
may  be  achieved  only  through  extracaxllnary  effort  which  we  must 
be  prepared  to  put  forth  when  the  time  comes.  The  Foreign  Serv- 
ice has  been  organized  to  do  its  part  not  only  In  promoting  our 
foreign  trade.  In  protecting  It,  but  Is  also  ready  and  equipped  to 
battle  ahead  In  the  struggle  for  Its  recovery. 

It  wUl  not  be  surprising  to  you  to  learn  that  during  the  last  12 
months  an  unprecedented  strain  has  t>een  placed  upon  our  officers 
In  the  field  Not  only  is  this  the  fact  with  respect  to  nearly  every 
office  In  the  Service  from  the  point  of  view  of  work  and  multiplicity 
of  rcTponslbllUles  and  duties,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  .Service 
as  a  whole  During  this  period  the  Government  has  closed  5  mis- 
sions In  various  capitals  of  the  world  and  14  consular  offices  EHir- 
Ing  the  same  period  1  new  mission  has  t>een  opened  and  17  con- 
sular offices  Diplomatic  representation  was  withdrawn  from  Tirana, 
Albania,  on  September  16.  1939;  from  Brusaels,  Luxemburg.  Oslo, 
and  The  Hague  on  Jtily  15.  1940  Since  then  the  new  mission  at 
Canberra.  Australia,  has  been  opened.  The  consulate  general  at 
Warsaw  has  never  formally  been  closed,  but  It  Is  r.o  longer  func- 
tlcnlng.  The  consulates  have  been  closed  at  Strasbourg.  Havre, 
Lille,  Calais,  and  Cherbourg  In  France.  The  office  at  Danzig  has  been 
removed  to  Kdnlgsberg  In  east  Prussia.  Breslau,  In  Germany,  was 
closed  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  We  have 
closed  our  offices  at  Hull,  England,  and  Dundee,  Scotland.  In  this 
hemisphere  we  have  closed  the  consulates  at  Saltillo.  Mexico,  and 
St  Plerre-Mlquelon.  The  consulate  at  Ensenada.  Mexico,  has  been 
transferred  to  Tijuana,  and  that  at  London,  Ontario,  to  Samla  We 
have  opened  con-sulates  In  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  Additional 
consular  establishments  have  Isecn  set  up  In  certain  places  In 
Canada.  Colombia.  West  Indies.  British  Oulana,  and  Brazil  These 
changes  Indicate  the  Btraln  which  the  International  crisis  has  placed 
upon  diplomatic  and  consular  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless.  In  spite  of  the.se  grave  events,  our  Foreign  Service 
establishments  have  continued  to  function  at  top  speed:  and  where 
our  officers  have  had  to  carry  on  sometimes  In  the  midst  of  Inva- 
sions they  have  not  failed  to  extend  every  protection  and  aid  to 
American  lnterest<(  affected  by  the  ootirse  of  the  war 

The  Department,  however,  has  not  Interrupted  the  program 
which  has  now  been  In  progress  for  some  time  of  combining  the 
various  governmental  establishments  at  the  capitals  into  unified 
offices.  At  present  there  are  33  misBlons  In  the  world  where  all 
the  activities  of  the  government*!  agencies  are  under  1  roof, 
and  where  a  single  administration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ambassador  or  Minister  has  been  established  ThU  scheme  of 
uniting  all  governmental  actlvltlea  In  1  mission  has  made  It 
possible  to  carry  out  effectively  the  provisions  of  the  reorganization 
plan  by  which  the  commercial  and  agricultural  attaches  became 
officers  of  th<»  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  There  have 
be-^n  established  at  the  missions  where  we  have  combined  offices 
sections  which  have  been  designated  reporting  units.  These 
reporting  units  have  been  placed  everywhere  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial attaches,  whose  duties  are  to  direct  the  reporting  work 
done  primarily  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  carry  on  trade 
promotion  on  t>ehalf  of  the  business  Interests  of  the  United  States, 


Buperlnter.d  the  work  of  answering  trade  Inqulrlcfi.  the  preparation 
of  World  Trade  Directory  Reports,  trade  lists,  and  other  related 
aciivltles,  BecideH.  In  order  that  as  mtich  unity  may  be  achieved 
a^  ti  practicable,  the  reporting  wotk  of  all  consular  eKLablUhmeutM 
within  thi-  Jurisdiction  of  the  mission  has  t>een  likewise  placed 
under  the  rtiprrvislon  of  ths  commercial  attaches.  Tills  plan  has 
now  been  In  effect  since  July  1.  1U30;  but  In  cerlaln  cases  the 
n  porting  uniu  were  not  set  up  immediately  and  the  full  acheme 
of  coordination  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  events  brought  about  by  the  war.  Nevertheless  the 
physical  amalgamation  of  our  agencies  abroad  under  1  roof  In 
the  various  capitals  where  the  Department  has  been  able  to  carry 
the  plan  through  ha*  afforded  almost  everywhere  In  the  8er\'lce  the 
immediate  opportunity  of  setting  up  the  re|XJrtiug  units  I  have 
Just  described.  The  first  year  of  this  new  organization  has  demon- 
strat*'d  the  soundness  of  the  plan,  particularly  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view.  We  have  been  able  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  maintain  fully  unified  organizations  at  a  time  when  single 
administration  was  essential.  Due  to  world  conditions,  a  large 
volunie  of  reports  from  the  field  Is  tx'ing  Interrupted  through  lack 
of  transportation  and  by  the  fact  that  certain  offices  abroad  are 
having  their  reporting  work  temporarily  Interfered  with  by  events 
caused  by  the  war,  as  in  France  and  other  countries  now  under 
military  occupation.  Nevertheless,  the  statistics  of  reporting  work 
show  a  considerable  Increase  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1939. 

Volume  of  work  increase  * 

(6  month  period  (ruui  Jan.  1  to  June  30] 
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The  volume  of  trade  letters  transmitted  from  the  field  In  reply 
to  trade  inquiries  from  American  business  Interests  is  not  Included 
In  the  above  figures,  owing  to  the  new  system  of  replying  to  cer- 
tain types  of  trade  Inquiries  prepared  In  the  form  of  rejKJrts  which 
have  been  designated  as  market  surveys. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  In  the  manner  of  transmit- 
ting certain  material  from  the  field  are  as  follows:  Replies  to  trade 
Inquiries  from  American  firms  or  Individuals  concerning  an  agency 
connection,  or  a  market  survey  Involving  the  recommendation  of 
an  agent  or  distributor,  are  embodied  In  the  form  of  a  report  and 
transmitted  in  envelopes  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  for  transmission  to  the  American  Inquirer;  World 
Trade  Directory  Reports,  of  which  the  automatic  annual  revision 
has  been  discontinued,  are  transmitted  direct  to  the  Bureau,  like- 
wise all  trade  lists,  trade  disputes  and  complaints,  and  Invitations 
to  b.llen   businessmen. 

It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  primary  duty  of  officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  further  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  They  conduct  careful  studies  and 
report  on  the  potentialities  o*  their  districts  as  a  market  for  Amer- 
ican products  or  as  a  competitor  of  American  products  In  Inter- 
national trade  They  Investigate  the  standing  of  firms  and  their 
distributing  capacity  and  Incorporate  this  Information  in  World 
Trade  Directory  Reports  which  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  where  they  are  available  to  American 
interests  Officers  throughout  the  Service  compile  and  submit  upon 
request  trade  lists  of  commercial  firms  in  their  districts  Tliey 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  concrete  trade  opportunities  which 
are  promptly  submitted  by  mall  or  telegraph.  There  Is,  l>esldes. 
a  constant  endeavor  to  create  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of 
officers  stationed  abroad  a  demand  for  American  products  In  the 
countries  where  such  officers  are  assigned.  American  interests  are 
also  promoted  by  taking  appropriate  steps  to  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion of  such  import  trade  into  the  United  States  as  the  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States  may  require.  These  duties  are  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  Foreign  Service 
regulations. 

There  are.  moreover,  certain  rules  to  be  observed  In  replying  to 
trade  Inquiries.  I  mention  this  because  I  understand  that  certain 
exporters  are  desirous  of  having  more  Information  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  tnis  respect  by  the  commercial  attaches  and 
consuls  abroad.  The  regulations  provide  th&t  officers  shall  answer 
trade  inquiries  promptly  and  with  their  replies  enclose  trade-in- 
formation sheets  describing  the  commercial  and  economic  aspects 
of  their  district.  These  answers  are  to  be  specific  and  complete. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  It  is  not  poaslble  to  complete  an  in- 
vestigation at  once,  and  in  such  cases  acknowledgments  are  sent 
to  the  Inquirer  advising  that  the  complete  reply  will  foUcw.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  If  the  inquiry  concerns  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  officer  has  already  rendered  an  adequate  report, 
he  may  confine  his  reply  to  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  information 
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contained  In  the  report  and  also  make  the  statement  In  his  reply  \ 
to  the  effect  that  current  and  conr.plete  information  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  to  the  nearest  district  office.  Firms  seeking  Inform?.- 
tlon  concerning  the  markets  for  their  goods  in  foreign  countries 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  volume  of  data  and  commercial 
information  has  been  already  made  available  In  Washington;  and 
It  is  posalble  that  all  the  Information  required  Is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  In  any  case  when  a 
report  has  been  sent  In  on  a  specific  commodity,  subsequent  'n-  | 
qulrem  will  be  advised  to  address  themselves  to  the  Bvireau  ol 
Foreign    and    Domestic    Commerce 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  world  trade  In  many  coun- 
tries today  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  cfflcors  to  undertake 
to  make  Investigations  and  prepare  market  surveys  for  com- 
modities and  articles  which  cannot  t>e  Imported  Owing  to  trade 
restrictions  which  exlat  In  certain  countries,  such  as  import 
licenses,  or  lack  of  exchange,  or  the  application  of  a  commercial 
policy  which  temporarily  pre%-ents  the  importation  of  American 
goods,  or  the  export  of  certain  classes  of  material,  it  would  be 
purposeless  for  the  commercial  attaches  or  consular  officers  to  go 
further  in  their  replies  to  trade  Inquiries  than  to  state  the  perti- 
nent facta  It  Is  obvloxis  that  no  real  purpose  can  be  served  in 
furnishing  complete  market  Information  when  conditions  beyond 
control  render  the  export  of  goods  from  the  United  States  to 
certain  countries  Impossible. 

Let  me  also.  In  this  connection,  make  an  explanation  about 
World  Trade  Directory  Reports  American  firms  receive  Inquiries 
from  foreign  firms  and  Individuals  who  are  in  no  position  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  Importation  of  goods  or  make  agency  arrange- 
ments. Often  the  names  of  such  Inquirers  are  not  contained  In 
local  directories  or  known  even  to  existing  credit-rating  agencies. 
Tlielr  places  of  business  are  not  Infrequently  situated  In  out- 
lying provincial  towns  outside  of  commercial  centers  to  which  a 
visit  by  a  consular  representative  is  impracticable  and.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  expense,  prohibitive  World  Trade  Directory 
Reports  on  such  firms  are  unobtainable  It  would  be  better  policy 
for  American  firms  to  refrain  from  .seeking  to  do  business  with 
firms  of  this  standing  and  character  and  confine  their  efforts  to 
houses  or  Individuals  of  established  reputation  and  on  whom 
credit  Information  Is  readily  available. 

Under  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  charge,  the 
amount  to  be  fixed  on  a  reasonable  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  certal;i  .services  rendered  to  American  business  firms  and 
Individuals.  Since  the  first  of  May  1940  a  charge  has  been  col- 
lected bv  the  Bureau  not  only  for  World  Trade  Directory  Report.s. 
which  charge  has  been  fixed  at  $1.  but  also  for  trade  lists  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  distribution 
to  American  business  firms  desiring  such  lists.  In  connection  with 
this  service  a  new  procedure  has  been  adopted  in  replying  to  certain 
types  of  trade  inquiries.  On  receipt  of  an  Inquii-y  from  an  Amer- 
ican firm  or  Individual  concerning  an  agency  connection,  or  a  mar- 
ket survey  Involving  the  recommendation  of  an  agent  or  a  dls- 
trlbutt»r.  prompt  acknowledgments  are  made  by  the  commercial 
attach^  or  by  the  consular  officer  receiving  the  Inquiry.  In  these 
acknowledgments  it  is  stated  that  suitable  connections  are  being 
investigated  and  that  appropriate  recommendations  will  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
After  the  commercial  attach^  or  consul  has  made  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation and  a  personal  canvass  has  been  made  of  prospective 
agents  or  distributors,  a  reply  In  the  form  of  a  report  is  prepared 
and  transmitted  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce for  transmission  to  the  original  inquirer.  In  connection  with 
such  report  a  list  Is  transmitted  of  the  names  of  agents  or  distribu- 
tors who  have  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  goods  offered. 

A  new  system  has  also  been  Inaugurated  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  trade  opportunities  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by  the  commercial  attaches  and 
consular  officers.  Trade  opportunities  are  divided  Into  two  clas.ses. 
Those  dealing  with  the  outright  purchase  of  goods  and  those 
affording  opportunities  for  agency  or  d.strlbutor  connections. 
Those  offering  the  outright  purchase  of  goods  are  published,  and 
those  from  firms  seeking  to  act  as  agents  or  distributors  are  filed 
and  furnished  to  American  firms  only  on  request.  A  charge  Is 
made  for  this  service.  I  may  also  add  In  summing  up  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Foreign  Service  In  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  that  commercial  attaches  and 
consular  officers  whose  positions  abroad  have  afforded  them  un- 
usual opportunlt.es  for  becoming  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
In  the  countries  where  they  have  been  stationed  will  be  available 
for  trade-conference  work  In  the  United  States  as  heretofore 
when  they  return  on  leaves  of  absence. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agrlctilture  main- 
tain the  closest  liaison  In  order  to  coordinate  every  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  Interests  of  the  United  States  carrying  on  foreign 
trade  I  have  given  a  description  of  the  present  status  of  our 
prot>lems  and  efforts.  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  what  changes 
may  be  necessary  In  organization  or  method  to  meet  the  sltua- 
t.ons  which  the  steadily  shifting  scene  In  International  trade 
may  create.  It  appears  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  any 
schemes  which  we  may  develop  to  ftirther  our  Interests  abroad 
or  any  plans  which  may  t>e  elaborated  to  fortify  and  extend  the 
oommercial  and  economical  prestige  of  the  United  States  In 
Intematloixal  trade  will  have  to  be  organized  on  a  basis  which 


takes  .nto  corislderation  the  existing  structure  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  which  is  composed  of  officers  possessing  wide  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  international  trade 

Whil6  studying  and  acting  upon  the  grave  political  problems 
fac.ng  us  In  the  international  field,  we  must,  above  all.  continue 
to  establish  our  foreign  trade  and  our  economic  position  In  the 
world  on  a  sound  and  strong  basis.  What  we  must  do  will  l)e 
courageously  and  boldly  determined  and  carried  out.  The  next 
step  Is  to  consider  wavs  and  means  of  organizing  ourselves  fur- 
ther, and  then  to  determine  how  to  strenaithen  and  perfect  the 
aistruments   of   government   to   meet   these   tasks. 

ADMINlSnWTTON   OF  THE   EXPORT  CONTROL   ACT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  have  questions  to  ask  regard- 
ing the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  applications  for  Hceiises 
to  export  articles  and  materials  (Other  than  arm*,  ammunition,  and 
Imp'.cments  of  war  and  tin-plate  scrap)  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  necessary  to  the  national  defense  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2.  1940.  and  known  generally  as 
the  Export  Control  Act.  I  might  opportunely  make  a  few  suggestions. 
It  must  first  of  all  be  Iwrne  in  mind  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
went  into  effect  on  July  5.  only  3  days  after  its  approval,  and  that 
the  Fourth  of  July,  a  national  holiday,  came  In  between.  It  was 
necessary  during  this  period  to  have  the  text  of  the  act  made  avail- 
able to  exporters  as  well  as  the  regulatior.s  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  forms  of  application.  Though  the  fonrs  and  all  the 
necessary  explanatory  material  were  rushed  through  the  printers  as 
fast  as  possible,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  forms  into  the  hands 
of  the  exporters  during  the  first  few  days  before  the  Department  of 
State  was  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  Information.  As  you  know, 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  is 
vested  In  an  Administrator  of  Export  Control,  to  which  office  Colonel 
Maxwell,  an  Army  officer,  has  t>een  appointed.  The  mechanical 
work  of  handling  the  applications  and  acting  upon  them  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator  of  Controls  is  centralized  In  the 
Division  of  ControLs  in  the  Department  of  State  The  machinery 
thus  set  up  must  of  neces-sity  be  centralized  in  Washington,  and. 
therefore,  any  wish  on  the  part  of  business  Interests  of  the  country 
to  have  the  procedure  decentralized  throughout  various  regions  of 
the  country  is  not  feasible. 

The  forms  and  texts  and  explanatory  material  have  been  st^nt  out 
generally  to  those  firms  in  the  country*  who  it  was  ijelieved  might  be 
directly  Interested  Fornis  have  also  been  made  available  at  the  New 
York  customhouse.  They  are  immediately  available  now  at  the 
Department  of  State.  Division  of  Controls  A  few  suggestions  In 
connection  with  the  procedure  may  be  given: 

It  would  t>e  in  the  Interest  of  certain  firms  who  are  regularly 
engaged  in  export  business  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to  handle 
these  applications,  so  that  he  can  familiarize  himself  with  the 
procedure  and  the  details  in  making  out  the  forms  of  applications 
for  licenses  This  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  long-distance 
calls  and  special  trips  to  W;\shlnpton  by  a  representative  of  the 
company  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  questions  which  are 
asked  would  not  be  necessary  if  a  representative  of  the  company 
would  make  it  his  special  task  to  be  familiar  with  the  text  of  the 
proclamation,  the  regulations,  and  the  form  of  application  The 
forms,  regulations,  and  instructions  are  clear  enough:  but.  as  in 
all  matters,  a  certain  amount  of  experience  and  familiarity  with 
the  procedure  is  valuable  and  contributes  to  the  smooth  and  easy 
and  prompt  working  of  the  whole  proces-s 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  Is  not  necessary 
for  export  houses  to  engage  the  services  of  lawyers  in  Washington  to 
make  out  these  applications  for  a  fee.  No  lawyers,  agents,  or  Inter- 
mediaries are  necessary 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  act  had  been  signed,  the 
Department  had  received  10.000  letters  and  telegrams  asking 
questions  of  various  sorts,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  to  what  de- 
gree the  existing  organization,  which  was  rapidly  tjeing  expanded, 
was  overburdened  and  deluged  beyond  capacity.  These  inquiries 
are  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  800  a  day 

Exporters  are  asking  many  questions  by  telegram,  by  long-dis- 
tance telephone,  and  letter  of  which  the  following  Is  typical 
"Does  the  exportation  of  a  patent  medicine  which  has  a  drop  of 
chlorine  In  it  require  an  export  license?"  It  is  much  better,  and 
exporters  are  urged,  to  make  out  the  application  on  the  form 
provided  for  that  purpose,  giving  a  very  careful  description  of  the 
article  or  materials  to  be  exported,  and  to  send  the  application  In 
to  the  Division  of  Controls  in  the  Department  of  State  as  a  test 
case.  If  directions  are  carefully  followed  as  indicated  in  (c)  of 
the  general  instructions  on  the  form  of  application,  where  It 
states.  ■•Articles  and  materials  appearing  under  (7)  below  shotild 
be  designated  clearly  and  specifically,  the  type  and  model  designa- 
tion being  Included  whenever  applicable,"  It  will  be  much  easier 
for  the  Administrator  of  Exf>ort  Control  to  act  speedily  on  the 
application  itself  than  to  give  Information  In  advance  without 
having  all  the  details  as  required  on  the  form  of  application 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  attention  of  exporters  Is  directed 
especially  to  the  second  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the 
mimeographed  regulations  which  read.-^: 

"Except  as  otherwise  indicated  the  terms  used  in  these  regula- 
tions shall  not  Include  completely  fabricated  articles  or  materials 
which  are  ready  for  ultimate  consumption  ' 

However,  wherever  there  is  legitimate  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  article  requires  an  exp^jrt  license  the  question  should  be 
settled  by  making  the  application  on  the  prescrilwd  printed  lorm. 


If  no  license  Is  required,  the  form  will  be  returned  In  a  few  days 
plainly  stamped  "No  license  required."  The  mechanics  of  handling 
these  applications,  granted  or  reluslng  the  licenses,  will  presently 
be  working  smoothly,  and  It  Is  believed  that  as  a  rule  applications 
can  be  handled  in  Wa.shington  within  a  week's  time.  In  all  cases, 
it  Is  advisable  to  make  the  application  as  mucii  In  advance  of 
contemplated  manufacture  or  shipment  as  possible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Augxnt  20  i.lcgislatii'e  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 

I  


EDITORIALS  FROM  WALLACE'S  FARMER 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  articles  from  Wallace's 
Parmer,  well-known  farmers"  journal  and  influential  in  farm 
legislation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  February  11,  1939] 

STAY     NEUTRAL 

In  the  European  war  that  may  be  growing  out  of  the  Italian  con- 
quest of  Spain  and  the  German  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
United  States  has  only  two  pa^slble  policies. 

It  can  remain  neutral  or  it  can  get  Into  the  war. 

There  Is  no  half-way  course  If  we  try  to  discipline  the  aggres- 
sor nations  by  what  President  Roosevelt  calls  "measures  short  of 
war,  •  we  shall  automatically  aline  ourselves  with  the  British-French 
alliance  and  get  into  war  ourselves. 

That  is  why  it  la  so  important  that  Congress  refuse  to  weaken 
the  present  Neutr.illty  Act. 

Our  only  chance  of  staying  out  of  another  war  Is  to  refuse  to  lend 
money  abroad,  refuse  to  ship  munitions  to  warring  nations,  and 
refuse  to  let  our  ships  take  chances  on  running  exports  of  American 
goods  through  sul^marine-infested  seas. 

If  naUons  at  war  want  oin  wheat  and  lard  and  automobiles,  let 
them  come  to  our  sliores.  pay  cash  for  them,  and  carry  them  l>ack 
home  again 

Let  us  prepare  to  pay  the  high  costs  ol  an  effective  neutrality 
policy  in  order  to  avoid  the  far  higher  costs  of  war. 

Remember  1917      This  time,  lets  stay  out! 


The  debate  between  the  Isolationists  and  the  Internationalists 
^".ill  probably  reach  a  crisis  Ui  the  attempt  to  amend  the  present 
Neutrality  Act. 

The  Neutrality  Act  Is  designed  to  avoid  the  mistakes  we  made 
In  1914-16.  to  block  shipments  of  munitions  to  warring  nations, 
to  block  loans  to  them,  to  provide  for  a  cash-and-cairy  policy 
on  shipments  of  other  goods  If  It  seenis  that  American  ships 
might  get  into  trouble  because  of  blockades. 

President  Roosevelt,  together  with  good  Republicans  like  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  seems  to  feel  that  the  Neutrality  Act 
should  be  revised,  and  thnt  the  best  chance  we  hiive  of  main- 
taining peace  Is  to  let  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  know  that  In 
case  of  war  Great  Britain  and  France  will  he  permitted  to  buy 
munitions  and  anythlne  else   they  need  from  us. 

Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  along  with  n  good  many 
Ccngressmen  uf  both  parties.  leel.-i  that  our  best  chance  fcr  peace 
Is  to  strengthen  the  Neutrality  Act,  and  to  refuse  to  take  any 
part   In  the  present   squabble. 

From  a  long-time  point  of  view,  we  believe  that  the  petition  of 
the  internationalists  is  sound.  It  is  necessary  to  have  concerted 
action  by  all  of  the  nations  to  keep  the  peace.  But  at  the  present 
time,  it  .seems  to  us  foolish  to  hope  that  wr  can  help  tl»e  cause  of 
peace  by  dealing  with  the  present  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance 

As  all  of  our  readers  know,  we  regard  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
bet  friend  that  acriculture  has  had  in  the  White  House  during  our 
time  We  agree  with  most  of  his  other  policies  But  on  this  point, 
as  we  have  brought  out  repeatedly  in  previous  editorials,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  dead  wrong. 

We  hope  that  Congres.'^men  from  the  farm  States  will  see  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  is  kept  intact.  We  believe  that  we  can  stay  out  of 
the  next  war  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  neutrality.  And 
we  are  very  doubtful  about  putting  our  chances  for  penc«'  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chamberlain  who  sold  out  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich. 


[Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  May  25.  1939) 

CAN    WE    BTAT    OUT    OF    A    WOELD    WAR  ^ 

We  all  want  to  see  that  the  United  Stetes  is  kept  out  of  war. 
But  there's  a  whale  of  an  argument  going  on  as  to  Just  how  to  do 
It.  One  group^-we  can  call  them  the  "Intematlonallsts"  for  short — 
says  that  If  a  war  comes  in  Europe,  the  United  States  Is  bound  to 
be  dragged  in  Therefore,  lets  take  part  In  European  affairs  now 
and  trv   to  head  off  war. 

The  other  group— they  are  usually  called  "Isolationists  — claims 
that  Europe  is  probably  going  to  have  a  war  no  matter  what  we 
do  that  if  we  mess  Into  It  now  we'll  be  sure  to  be  dragged  Into  war 
later,  and  that  we  do  have  a  chance  to  stay  neutral  if  we  really 
want    to    keep   out 

Both  sides  can  make  pretty  good  arguments.  Our  readers  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  both  points  of  view. 

The  internationalists  are  quite  right  In  saying  that  If  war  does 
come  In  Europe,  the  United  States  will  have  a  hard  time  staying 
out  Thev  may  l>e  right  that  the  threat  of  war  comes  l>ecause  Ger- 
many. Japan,  and  Italy  think  that  Great  BrtUln  and  France  are 
weak,  and  that  the  dictatorships  could  win  a  war. 

The  Internationalists  claim  that  If  the  United  States  dropped  Its 
neutrality  legislation,  announced  that  it  wotUd  help  Great  Britain 
find  Prance  with  munitions,  food,  and  money,  Germany  and  her 
allies  wouldn't  dare  to  attack. 

The  Isolationists  take  the  view  that  Europe  will  have  to  settle  her 
own  affairs  and  that  the  United  States  can't  help  by  butting  in.  If 
the  United  Slates  abandons  neutrality  legislation,  if  It  promises 
munitions,  food,  and  money  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  If  war 
still  comes,  then  we  would  be  in  it  In  5  minutes  as  avowed  allies  of 
these  two  nations. 

Does  the  United  States  have  enough  confidence  in  the  present 
governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  to  put  Itself  In  their 
hands?  Do  we  want  to  put  ourselves  In  a  slttiatlon  where  a  diplo- 
matic blunder  by  a  British  Prime  Minister  would  throw  us  Into  war? 
And  if  we  ally  ouraelve»i  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  can  we  be 
sure  that  they  may  not  take  the  aggresslTe  against  Germany  and 
Italy? 


[Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  April  22.  19391 

WTI.L  TT  HELP  UNITED  ST.ATTS  TO  FORBID  SALE  OF  ARMS? 

Will  forbidding  the  sale  rf  arms  to  nations  at  war  help  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  trouble?  This  Is  the  question  which  Congress 
Is  debatlnp  now. 

Too  much  of  the  debate  has  to  deal  with  the  question  of  whether 
this  policy  will  hurt  Great  Britain  and  help  Germany,  or  whether 
a  change  of  policy  would  hurt   Germany   and   help   Great    Britain. 

The  thing  that  Is  really  Important  should  be  whether  the  policy 
helps  the  United  States.  Whether  It  helps  or  hurts  anybody  else 
is  n  minor  matter. 

The  neutrality  act  now  contains  a  provision  forbidding  sales  of 
munitions  to  nations  at  war  This  provision  was  put  In  the  act 
because  Congress  was  convinced  that  the  munitions  boom  of  1914-16 
helped  get  us  into  the  war  In  1917. 

The  1914  16  munitions  boom  gave  us  a  stake  In  the  success  of 
the  allied  nations  It  created  a  fictitious  and  temporary  prosperity 
based  on  war  orders.  It  made  participation  In  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  promise  profits  to  a  great  many  people 

We  did  get  into  war  in  1917.  And  this  munitions  boom  was  one 
of  a  number  of  things  that  helped  to  suck  us  in. 

Opponents  of  the  Neutrality  Act  suggest  that  the  munitions 
boom  of  1914-16  was  partly  a  product  of  loans  to  Etirope,  and 
that  If  we  Insisted  on  cash  payments  the  boom  would  be  a  mild 
one  They  suggest  further  that  we  need  to  expand  our  munitions 
plants  for  our  own  defense  anyway,  and  that  we  need  to  help  Great 
Britain  at  least  enough  so  that  the  British  Navy,  and  not  the 
German   Navy,   will   control   the   seas. 

Their  plea  is  that  the  United  States  should  put  munitions  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis.  Let  any  nation  come  and  buy.  That  would 
help  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  it  would  also  help  Japan.  And 
Japan  Is  probably  more  of  a  menace  to  the  United  States  than 
Germany   and   Italy   together 

Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  believes  that  the  safest 
plan  Is  to  stay  out  of  the  munitions  business  and  to  refuse  to  sell 
arms  to  anybody.  But.  unquestionably,  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
applied  to  munitions  v/nuld  be  much  better  than  the  credlt-and- 
boom  plan  we  tried  In  1914-16. 

[Prom  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  June  3,  19391 

THE   BOGEYMEN    CAN  T  CirT    US 

Those  folks  who  are  worrying  for  fear  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  will  suddenly  land  an  expeditionary  force  on  our  shores 
and  blow  us  all  out  of  our  beds  can  smooth  down  their  agiuted 
hair.     It  cant  be  done. 

At  last  reports,  the  3  nations  had  a  combined  force  of  19 
battleships  against  our  15.  Of  really  modern  battleships,  they 
have  8  against  our  12.  Assuming  the  miracle  of  getting  the  3 
hostile  fleets  together  In  mid-Atlantic,  our  Navy  could  probably 
battle  the  lot  on  even  terms.  In  our  own  waters,  our  Navy  would 
be  stronger  than  the  combined  fleet.  The  farther  away  from 
home  a  navy  gets,  the  weaker  it  becomes:  more  ships  are  taken 
out  of  the  battle  line  to  protect  the  supply  line. 

But  suppose  three  miracles  happened,  first  that  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan  decided  to  forget  about  Russia.  France,  and  Great 
Britain  to  attack  the  United  States:  second,  that  the  three  fleets 
got  together;  third,  that  they  defeated  our  fleet      Then  what? 

These  powers  don't  have  ships  enough  to  land  more  than  200,000 
men  on  our  shores,  even  if  we  gave  the  transports  a  police  escort 
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and  refu!»ed  to  bomb  th?m  And  If  the  200.000  landed,  they 
would  And  a  ct)mbat  force  of  400.000  men  (Regular  and  National 
Guard)    wailing,   with   an  adequate   air  force   in  support 

Nolxxljr   is   going   to  alUck   us      Nobody   can  attack   us.     If  we 
get  into  trouble.  It  will  be  t>ecause  we  go  out  looking  for  It. 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
International  Strife — Part  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 


PAMPHLET  BY  JOHN  J    WHITEFORD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  pamphlet  by  John 
J.  Whitelord.  This  pamphlet  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  because  it  deals  with  a  subject  that 
will  soon  confront  us,  as  it  did  in  1917: 

SIR  VNCLI  S.\M,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 

(By  John  J    Whlteford) 

In  these  days  of  national  and  International  confusion  and  con- 
nict  there  Is  one  issue  on  which  the  American  people  are  substantially 
In  agreement — We  do  not  want  war 

This  great  desire  to  keep  out  of  war  Is  perfectly  logical.  We  know 
the  cost  of  war  from  bltti-r  experience  We  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities  than  we  were  in  1914. 
We  are  not  an  aggressor  nation  and  we  have  no  designs  on  foreign 
territory  We  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  if  we  again 
take  part  In  foreign  wars  We  have  enough  vital  problems  at  heme 
that  require  all  of  our  attention  and  efforts.  When  and  if  the  time 
should  ever  arrive,  we  shall  be  fully  able  and  willing  to  defend  oiu- 
shores  again»t  foreign  Invasion 

There  are.  Indeed,  a  thousand-and-one  good  reasons  why  we 
should  stay  out  of  foreign  wars 

With  all  the  solf-evident  advantages  of  peace  for  America  as 
against  the  horrors  of  war  In  Europe  and  Asia,  and  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  asrainst  war.  there  still  remains 
the  ominous  fact  that  there  Is  a  definite  danger  of  this  country 
drifting  toward  war  Even  as  In  1914.  we  are  again  being  deluged 
and  directed  by  foreign  propaganda,  only  to  a  much  larger  extent. 
Again  we  have  no  clear  understanding  of  the  real  issues  Involved. 
In  our  confusion  we  are  again  taking  sides,  mentally  so  far.  but 
that  18  a  ripe  condition  for  expert  foreign  propagandists  to  lead 
ua   toward   active  participation   in   the  present  conflicts. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  every  American,  "There  Is  only  one  side 
we  can  take,  and  that  U  the  American  side  "  With  this  in  mind. 
let  us  try  to  And  out  what  are  the  real  facts  behind  these  foreign- 
made  conflicts,  what  are  the  basic  issues  at  stake,  and  what  are 
the  forces  that  are  so  desperately  working  to  again  involve  the 
United  States  In  a  world  war  Only  by  facing  facts  and  by  clearing 
cur  minds  from  the  fog  cf  selfish  foreign  propaganda  can  we  arrive 
at  the  right  answer  to  the  question.  "What  Is  best  for  America?"" 

For  all  our  so-called  civilization,  the  impelling  force  behind  the 
present  struggles  in  Europ)e  and  In  A.sia  is  still  the  law  cf  the 
Jungle — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Whether  wo  like  to  admit  it  or 
not.  that  same  force  guided  the  early  settlers  of  New  E^i.gland  and 
Virginia  when  they  had  to  fight  for  their  very  existence  in  a  strange 
and  hostile  land  where  they  were  not  Invited.  In  the  conquest  of 
this  new  continent  our  forefathers  proved  themselves  the  stroi'.g- 
est — the  fittest— and  the  original  owners,  the  Indians,  lost.  Only 
by  the  process  of  applying  their  sup>erlor  fitness  could  our  ancestors 
have  built  themselves  a  new  home,  gained  their  independence,  and 
cnated  a  r:ch  and  powerful  nation  We.  as  their  descendants, 
c^tand  ready  to  defend  our  country  with  all  our  might  if  ever  the 
time  should  come  when  we  are  called  upon  to  show  our  fitness  to 
•"have  and  to  hold"  what  we  have  gained. 

The  struggle  of  the  building  of  America  Is  only  one  example  of 
the  struggle  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  The  greet  est  exam- 
ple of  all  time  is  the  building  cf  the  greatest  empire  in  history — 
the  British  Empire — covering  roughly  cne-fourth  of  the  world's 
land  surface  and  Inhabited  bv  a  quarter  of  the  worlds  population 

When  we  speak  of  the  British  Empire  we  must  bear  m  mind  a 
mu'h  larger  picture  than  just  13.300.000  square  miles  of  land  and 
5000COOOO  people  It  is  a  huge  international  institution  of  world 
prcductlon.  consumption,  und  distribution,  with  all  the  related 
activities  of  commerce,  finance,  shipping,  industry,  and  so  forth. 
This  vast  undertaking  Is  not  limited  to  the  geographical  borders 
of  the  Empire.  Its  influence  extends  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Durbin  from  Gibraltar  to  Cairo,  from  Slngapire 
to  Aden,  from  Melt>ourne  to  Montreal,  from  Bombay  to  Bermuda, 
from  London  everywhere. 


The  very  vastness  of  the  British  Empire  and  Its  operations  con- 
stitutes a  constant  danger  to  itself  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Whenever  any  other  nation  feels  the  urge  to  expand,  for  whatever 
reasons  and  in  whatever  direction,  it  automatically  comes  in  con- 
flict With  the  broad  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  Orient  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  is  not  only  a  local 
matter  between  China  and  Japan  It  is  in  reality  a  threat  to 
British  Interests  in  China;  to  British  •■concessions'  in  China;  to 
the  huge  British  investments  in  China;  to  British  control  of 
Chinese  railways  and  revenues;  to  British  trade  and  shipping  and 
even  to  the  British  port  of  Hong  Kong  in  China  It  is  a  blow  to 
Briti.^h  prestige  and  power  in  the  Orient,  with  repercussions 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  actually  a  challenge  to  the  Brit:.'!i 
Empire.  It  brought  from  Britain  a  cry  of  outraged  Justice  while 
at  the  same  time  she  tried  to  deposit  the  Sino-Japanese  problem 
into  the  lap  of  the  United  States 

When  Italy  marched  into  Ethiopia.  Britain  again  became  highly 
indignant.  This  was  not  because  of  a  profound  love  for  the  Ethio- 
pians nor  becau.se  Ethiopia  might  bring  Italy  great  wealth  If 
Ethiopia  had  really  been  very  valuable,  that  country  could  have 
been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  annexed  to  the  British  Empire 
long  ago.  The  real  reason  for  Britain's  agitation  was  the  fnct  that 
Italy  dared  challenge  British  power  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
endanger  British  control  of  the  vital  Suez  Canal  regions. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  in  reality  an  instrument  for  the 
permanent  elimination  of  Germany  as  a  world  competitor  of  Great 
Britain  For  years  after  its  signing  the  Germany  people  chafed 
under  this  yoke,  to  the  point  where,  defeated  and  discouraged.  Ger- 
many became  dangerou.sly  close  to  becoming  a  communist  soviet 
republic  Gradually  German  leadership  took  hold  and  pulled  the 
people  out  of  their  spirit  of  defeatism  and.  as  the  pendulum  swings, 
BO  has  Germany  again  become  a  menace  to  Great  Britain. 

The  great  bear  of  Russia  is  also  a  definite  Threat  to  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  communistic  paws  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
Balkan  and  Suez  Canal  countries,  to  India  and  Burma,  and 
already  resting  heavily  upon  a  large  section  of  China. 

Today,  denuded  of  all  prcpagai  da.  there  is  only  one  fundamental 
Isstie  behind  all  the  conflict  In  Europe  and  Asia— the  survival  of  the 
British  Empire.  That  was  also  the  real  issue  of  the  World  War.  It 
is  the  eld  challenge  of  Napoleon. 

The  most  important  international  question  before  the  people  cf 
this  countr>-  and  of  the  world  is  whether  Great  Britain  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  defend  herself  and  her  empire  against  all  comers, 
singly  or  in  combination,  and  prove  her  fitness  to  "'have  and  to  hold" 
her  dominant  world  position.  Therein  also  lies  the  key  to  the 
problem  whether  America  may  or  may  not  again  be  drawn  into  a 
world   war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the  above  question  Is  defi- 
nite and  lndlsputable--Brltaln  cannot  win  a  major  war  in  E^irope 
and  Asia  without  the  active  assistance  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
nations,  the  United  States.  In  their  own  Interest  the  people  of  this 
country  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds,  soon  and  soberly  and 
Without  being  Influenced  by  undue  sentiment,  whether  America 
shall  continue  to  gamble  with  her  youth  and  her  treasure  to  help 
defend  the  British  Empire  In  every  new  crisis,  or  whether  there  are 
saner  and  better  ways  of  insuring  the  peace  of  the  world 

Teday  th-?  greatest  single  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  1914  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
propaganda.  Even  as  today,  this  country  was  neutral  at  the 
beginning  cf  the  World  War  and  manai^ed  to  stay  out  of  it  from 
1914  until  1917  But  during  that  time  the  foreign  propaganda 
machines  were  working  overtime  to  get  us  involved  in  a  war  that 
was  ctecidedly  not  of  our  making.  Finally,  en  April  6.  1917,  Amer- 
ica declared  war  on  Germany  and  so  became  an  active  ally  of 
Britain  In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  other  allies 
were  Belgium.  Brazil.  China.  Cuba.  France.  Greece.  Guatemala. 
Haiti.  Honduras.  Italy,  Japan.  Nicaragua,  Panama.  Portugal.  Ru- 
mania. Rus.sia.  Serbia,  and  Siam.  It  is  true  that  .some  of  the 
Allies,  like  the  United  States,  were  active  only  during  part  of 
tlie  war  period  while  others  were  little  more  than  benevolent 
bystanders  But  aeainst  this  powerful  combination  the  group 
of  Germany.  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  held  out 
for  more  than  4  years,  from  August  1914  until  November  1918, 
and  the  Gi>rman  group  might  have  won  the  war  but  for  the 
entrance  of  America  Into  the  conflict. 

In  the  pre.sent  crisis  the  only  active  allies  of  Britain  are.  so 
far.  the  British  Empire  units  and  France.  If  the  conflict  should 
spread  Into  another  world  war  Britain  cannot  again  count  on  her 
former  ccmblnatlon  of  allies;  in  fact,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
some  of  these  countries  will  be  lined  up  against  her.  Therefore, 
the  most  powerful  ally  of  all.  the  United  States,  must  be  kept  in 
line  by  Britain  against  eventualities.  That  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  propaganda.  And  the  British  are  past  masters 
in  the  art  of  making  gullible  Americans  swallow  the  bait  of 
persuasive   propaganda. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  magnitude  of  British  Influence  in  Ihl.s 
country.  When  I  write  frankly  on  this  subject  I  fully  understand 
that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  accusation  of  favoring  Britain's 
enemies  That  Is  not  at  ail  the  case.  I  am  onlv  following  the 
single  track  of  being  pro-American,  and  I  would  be  grateful  to 
any  critics  if  they  would  Join  me  on  that  straight  read  I  clearly 
see  the  menace  of  all  subversive  movements,  as  well  as  the  great 
necessity  of  combating  all  these  un-American  activities.  The  point 
is  that,  in  cur  Justified  agitation  over  communism,  nazi-lsm.  and 
fascism,  we  are  overlooking  another  subversive  movement  that  ha-s 
actually  proven  to  be  more  destructive  to  our  peace   and   welfare. 
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In  the  past  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for  drawing  this  country 
into  the  World  War  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  and 
billions  of  dollars  and  a  long  period  of  depression.  It  does  not 
work  openly  and  It  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  public.  It 
does  not  yeil  from  soap  boxes  in  Union  Square,  call  strikes,  picket, 
or  hold  parades.  It  operates  from  the  top  down  and  so  it  reaches 
into  every  stratum  of  American  life.  It  Is  the  far-reaching  power  of 
British  propaganda  to  make  this  country  subservient  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  scene  Is  a  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza.  New  York  City. 
October  25.  1939  This  banquet  was  given  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  of 
America  in  honor  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  an  old  custom  of  the  American  Pilgrims 
to  extend  this  honor  to  every  newly  appointed  British  Ambas.'^ador, 
the  same  as  the  British  Pilgrims  invite  every  new  American  Am- 
bassador to  their  midst  at  a  banquet  in  London. 

There  are  several  curious  things  about  these  Pilgrim  functions. 
In  the  flrst  place  there  Is  present  at  these  dinners  an  array  of  nota- 
bles such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  bnng  together  under  one  roof 
fcr  any  other  purpose  and  by  any  other  society.  The  Lothian  din- 
ner was  no  exception  Presiding  over  this  affair  was  Dr  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Pilgrim  Society  Among  the  guests  were  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  J  P  Morgan.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  and  other  mem- 
bers cf  the  House  of  Morgan.  Prank  L.  Polk,  Jeremiah  Milbank, 
James  W.  Gerard  (former  American  ambassador  to  Germany),  the 
French  Ambas.sador  to  the  United  States,  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum, 
D.  S.  A..  MaJ.  Gen  John  G.  Harbord  (chairman  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  and  many  other  leading  figures  in  government,  diplo- 
macy, politics,  finance,  banking,  shipping,  law,  industrj-.  insurance, 
and  education.  These  men  had  come  especially  to  honor  Lord 
Lothian  and  to  hear  him  speak.  Before  this  Important  audience 
Lord  Lothian's  speech  could  not  merely  be  a  light  after-dinner  talk 
of  clever  sU^rles  and  witticisms.  It  was  an  Important  speech  and 
as  such  it  was  carried  by  the  New  York  Times  as  front-page  news 

As  a  highly  experienced  publicist,  Lord  Lothian  opened  hLs  remarks 
with  the  naive  statement  that  his  country  has  no  propaganda  in 
America;  that  he  would  merely  explain  his  country's  position.  The 
"explanation  of  his  country's  position'"  developed  into  the  same  old 
theme  of  most  Briti.sh  statesmen,  writers,  lecturers,  publici.sts,  and 
other  trumpeters  for  Anglo-American  unity.  It  can  be  summed  up 
In  one  stereotyped  formula:  "For  your  own  good  and  for  the  gi>od 
of  the  world,  these  two  great  democracies,  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  must  stick  together."  'What  this  plea  to  America 
really  amounts  to  is  this:  "We  have  the  largest  empire  in  the  world. 
Never  mind  how  we  got  it.  The  trouble  Is  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  hang  on  to  it  much  longer.  America  is  rich  and  powerful  and 
wants  no  more  adc^tlonal  territory.  You  should  help  us  out  when- 
ever wc  get  into  trouble  so  that  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  what  we 
have."" 

Lord  Lothian  practically  confirmed  that  message  when  he  wrote 
in  Foreign  Affairs.  1936: 

"The  situation  of  the  last  century  cannot  be  re-created  by  Great 
Britain  alone  She  is  not  strong  enough.  But  the  United  States, 
the  South  American  republics,  and  the  nations  of  the  mtxleLn  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  could  together  re-create  it^  •  •  •  They  also 
are  both  democratic  and  territorially  satisfied     •     •     *." 

And  the  morning  after  the  Pilgrim  dinner  a  front-page  headline 
In  the  New  York  Times  read:  "Lothian  aslts  unity  in  democratic 
alms  " 

There  Is  something  magnetic  about  the  word  '"democratic."  It 
Is  very  dear  to  Americans  and  It  means  much  to  them.  Once  they 
even  went  to  war  •  •  •  "to  make  the  world  sale  for  democ- 
racy "'  They  may  a^raln  be  fooled  by  an  appeal  to  democracy. 
Knowing  this,  it  has  become  a  valuable  vehicle  for  foreign  propa- 
gandists, and  Its  real  meaning  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion.  The 
Ccmmunlst  Party  of  America,  for  Instance,  has  officially  adopted 
democracy  In  Its  constitution.  In  its  literature,  in  speeches,  and 
generally  as  an  appealing  propaganda  attraction  in  selling  their 
un-American  ideology  to  the  American  people.  •  •  •  All  'lem- 
ocratic  workers  must  stick  together.  It  Is  a  favorate  theme  with 
the  radical  labor  wing. 

And  now  we  witness  the  weird  spectacle  of  titled  British  visitors, 
from  ambassadors  to  platform  lecturers,  using  the  same  tactics  in 
seUlng  their  story.  •  •  •  We  great  democracies  must  stand 
together 

■What  kind  of  democracy  are  we  asked  to  adopt  and  to  defend? 
The  un-American  brand  of  Marx,  of  Engcls,  of  Lenin,  of  Stalin,  of 
the  Communist  International.  •  •  •  Or  the  democracy  of 
Imperialistic  Britain,  of  India,  of  Ceylon,  of  Burma,  or  Hong  Kong, 
of  Africa?  •  •  •  The  democracy  of  the  soap-box  orators  of 
Union  Square,  or  the  democracy  of  the  Pilgrim  banquets  at  the 
b€st  hotels  tif  London  and  New  York? 

Or  shall  we  stand  by  our  own  conception  of  democracy,  safe  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  still  give  us  far  more 
genuine  personal  liberty  and  opportunity  than  any  other  people  in 
Ei.y  other  country  of  the  world?  If  so.  let  us  not  forget  that  today, 
more  than  ever,  the  price  of  our  liljerty  is  eternal  vigilance. 

We  must  ket-p  the  bright  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  all  un- 
dtr-cover  and  uii- American  activities  so  that  we  may  learn  the  truth 
and  act  accordingly.  And  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  Pilgrim 
S  ciety  is,  what  it  stands  for,  and  who  these  powerful  Pilgrims  are 
tliat  can  call  out  the  great  to  hear  a  British  Ambassador  expound  to 
Americans  the  virtues  of  a  unlttd  democratic  front 

The  Pilcrrim  Society  originated  in  London,  July  11.  1902.  as  an 
Anglo-American  club  of  important  Englishmen  and  Americans      An 


American  branch  was  formed  January  13,  1903.  at  the  old  Waldorf- 
Ationa  Hotel.  New  York.  Both  societies  are  commonly  known  as 
The  Pilgrims. 
An  extract  of  the  Pilgrim  constitution  reads: 
"The  object  of  the  society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  sentiment 
of  brotherhood  among  the  nations,  and  esi>ecially  the  cultivation 
of  good  fellowship  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  its 
dependencies  and  subjects  of  the  British  Empire. 

•'The  members  shall  t>e  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  its  de- 
pendencies or  .subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and  others  prominent 
for  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  executive  committee,  and  membership  In  the  London 
Pilgrims  shall  ipso  facto  constitute  membership  in  the  New  York 
society,  and  vice  versa,  without  additional  dues.  The  meml>ershlp 
shall  be  limited  to  900.  The  number  may  be  altered  by  the  executive 
committee."' 

Nothing  Is  more  needed  in  the  world  than  a  "sentiment  of 
brotherhood  among  the  nations"  Nowhere  Is  the  promotion  cf 
that  sentiment  more  urgently  and  desperately  need-d  than  In 
Europe  and  In  Asia.  This  was  so  even  In  1902.  But  the  group 
of  eminent  men  who  formed  the  Pilgrim  Society  m  London  aid 
not  step  across  the  English  Channel  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
brotherhood  to  the  weary  nations  of  nearby  Europe.  Instead  they 
preferred  to  reach  out  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  special  purpose 
of  cultivating  "good  fellowship"  between  leading  British  and  Amer- 
ican citizens.  This  beautiful  sentiment  rose  to  a  climax  in  1917, 
when  thousands  of  American  good  fellows  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
fight  other  people's  battles,  and  when  the  Uniteo  States  Treasury 
opened  wide  Its  purse  to  the  Allies  and  lent  them  whatever  tliey 
wanted.  Then.  Indeed.  Uncle  Sam  became  the  good  knight  of  '.he 
Briti.sh  Empire.  But  when  the  battle  was  over — over  theri' — and 
when  the  same  Uncle  Sam  timidly  suggested  repayment  of  some 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  war  debts,  he  was  immediately  dubbed 
"Uncle  Shylock"'  by  these  same  Allie.';  "Good  fellowship"  Is  difhcalt 
to  define,  like  friendship,  but  whatever  the  definition  Is  It  should 
work  both  ways. 

Who  are  these  good  fellows  that  are  so  deeply  Interested  in 
British-American  friendship  and  in  "united  democracy"?  They 
are  none  other  than  the  900  of  British-American  ari.stocracy.  Tliey 
represent,  as  a  body,  the  most  p>owerful  combination  of  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  They,  the 
Pilgrims'  membership  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  have  included 
and  still  include  men  in  the  highest  position  In  government.  In 
diplomacy,  in  finance,  in  banking,  in  education,  in  the  church,  in 
literature,  in  publishing,  in  commerce,  in  industry,  in  shipping, 
and  in  practically  all  other  important  fields  of  liational  and  Inter- 
national activities. 

The  president  of  the  British  Pilgrims  Is  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  great  uncle  of  the  present  King.  As  vice  presi- 
dents are  listed:  The  Most  Reverend  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Hallsham.  P.  C  ;  the 
Lord  Desbrough.  K  G.,  G.  C.  V.  O.;  Sir  Harry  E.  Brittain.  K.  C, 
L.  L.  B  .  O.  O.  C  The  membership  of  the  British  Pilgrims  reads  like 
an  index  to  British  leadership. 

The  president  of  the  Americans  Pilgrims  Is  Dr  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Butler  has  worked 
long  and  faithfully  with  the  British.  A  United  Press  dispatch 
from  London,  December  6,  1939.  stated:  "In  the  1940  edition  of  the 
British  Who's  Who,  appearing  today,  the  longest  biography  is  that 
of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  who 
occupies  more  than  a  column  and  a  half  of  small  print — the 
equivalent  of  the  combined  biographies  of  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain,  and  President  Roosevelt." 

Vice  presidents  of  the  New  York  Pilgrims  are: 

Herbert  L.  Satterlee  (brother-in-law  of  J.  P.  Morgan).  James 
W.  Oerard.  G.  C.  B  (former  American  Ambassador  to  Germany), 
the  Right  Reverend  James  DeWolf  Perry,  Ellhu  Root  (deceased). 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  Pilgrims  consists  of: 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Franklin  Q.  Brown.  George  W.  Burleigh.  John 
H  Finley.  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  Edward  P.  Darrell.  James  O. 
Harbord.  K  C  M  O  .  D.  S.  M..  Theodore  Hetzler.  the  Right  Reverend 
William  T  Manning.  Gates  W  McGarrah,  Bryce  Metcalf,  Frank  L. 
Polk.  William  Shields.  M>Ton  C.  Taylor,  Harry  Edwin  Ward, 
Charles  8.  Whitman.  Owen  D.  Young. 

As  honorary  members  of  the  New  York  Pilgrims  are  listed: 
H.  R.  H  the  Prince  of  Wales.  K.  O..  H  R  H  ,  the  Duke  of  York.  K.  O.. 
the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Consul  General  in  New  York  City. 

A  few  prominent  Pilgrim  members,  past  and  present,  are  listed 
below:  J  P.  Morgan.  Rus.'^el  Lcflangwell.  Henry  P.  Etevlson,  John  W. 
Davis,  John  D  Rockefeller,  Percy  Rockefeller,  Ogden  Mills  Reld, 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Otto  Kahn.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting.  James  B. 
Clews.  John  B.  Trevor.  William  Fellowes  Morgan.  Henry  W.  Taft, 
Adolph  Ochs.  James  Speyer.  Charlrs  H.  Sabln.  Sir  Ashley  Sparks, 
George  F  Trowbridge.  Fhllip  Rhlnelander,  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  Albert 
H  Wiggln.  J.  W  Hill,  John  F.  ORyan,  Frank  L  Polk,  George  R. 
Goelbals.  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Alfred  L.  Aiken.  Herb<'rt  L.  Aldrlch, 
John  Whitney.  W  B.  Whitney.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Vincent  Astor, 
Julius  S.  Bache.  Robert  Low  Bacon.  Ancell  H.  Ball.  David  H  Biddle. 
Robert  W.  Blgelow.  Irving  T.  Bush.  Newcomb  Carlton.  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  William  M.  Chadboume.  Walter  P  Chrysler.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont.  George  F  Baker.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Dwight  W.  Morrow, 
George  W.  Wickersham.  John  George  MUburn.  Mortimer  L.  Schlir. 
Paul  M.  Warburg.  Paul  Outerbrldge.  Ivy  Lee,  Chauncey  Depow. 
Charles  M  Schwab.  Frederic  R  C^oudert  Marshall  Field.  Paul  D. 
Cr a vath,  .Edward   S    Harknes.s,   Oliver   Harriman.   Edward   L.   Dodge. 
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Frederick  H  Erker.  Harry  Harkness  Pagler,  Oeor«»e  L.  Genung, 
Walter  8  Olfford.  Casa  Gilbert,  Edwin  H  Gould.  Duncan  William 
Fraser.  Robert  Erskme  Ely  Harry  Alanzo  Gushing.  Frederick  W. 
Budd.  Henry  Holt.  J  O  White.  Henry  Johnson  Fisher.  Edward 
Herrtck  Child.-?,  and  William  Phelps  Ely 

The  present  membership  In  the  American  Pilgrims,  and  those  who 
have  pa.««ed  awav  repre.sent  the  leadership  of  America  in  many  im- 
p<Ttanl  fields  We  find  among  these  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Attorney  General.  Ambassadors.  S<jllcitor  General, 
S«nators.  and  Congressmen;  presidents  of  the  largest  banks  and 
financial  Instnutlona:  presidents  and  directors  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  many  other  large  indastrial  corporations;  of 
th«  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  ;  of  the  Radio  Corp<iration 
of  America:  of  Insurance  and  shipping  companies  Here  are  al.so  to 
be  found  the  members  of  the  leading  law  hrms  serving  these  banks 
and  industries,  as  well  as  the  Interpreters  of  international  law;  edi- 
tors, publishers,  and  owners  of  America's  leading  newspapers:  ex- 
perts In  publicity;  social  and  financial  leaders  and  generally  the 
group  of  men  whoee  Influence  is  capable  of  exerting  great  pressure 
on  govemn\ent  and   public  opinion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities  in  Europe.  President 
Rcoaevelt  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing our  neutrality  and  he  promised  to  do  all  within  his  power  to 
keep  this  country  out  ol  war  That,  is  also  the  great  hope  and  desire 
of  the  American  people.  The  Pilgrims  and  Dr  Butler  disagree 
with  th's. 

At  a  dinner  In  New  York,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  February  9, 
1938  In  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Dr    Butler  said  in  a  speech: 

•'Among  other  things  the  Great  War  has  proved  conclusively  that 
In  »  contest  of  those  colossal  proportions  there  were  no  neutrals 
•  •  •  If  the  world  should  ever  again  become  engulfed  In  an- 
other titanic  struggle  there  would  be  and  there  could  be  no 
neutrals  ■■ 

At  this  particular  dinner,  during  which  Dr  Butler  expressed  these 
sentiments  so  contrary  to  the  real  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  three  telegrams  were  received  and  read  to  the  celebrat- 
ing American  Pilgrims  One  came  from  the  King  of  England,  one 
from  the  uncle  of  the  King,  and  one  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
future  King,  now  the  Duke  of  Windsor 

The  message  from  King  George  V  was  read  by  Sir  Austin  Cham- 
berlain : 

"The  King  has  pleastire  In  congratulating  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and 
His  Majesty  takes  this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  them  ills  good 
wif^hes  for  the  future." 

The  future,  according  to  the  Pilgrims,  does  not  include  neutrality. 

The  message  from  the  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  read: 

•••  .  •  Yhp  cause  of  promoting  cordial  friendship  between  our 
two  great  countries  Is  one  on  which  the  future  happiness  of  the 
world  In  a  great  measure  depends.  Evor  since  I  have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Pilgrims  I  have  realized  to  the  full  the  success 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  two  societies  with  this  common 
object  In  view" 

Here  again  we  have  the  same  old  story,  whether  it  comes  from 
an  uncle  of  the  King,  from  a  British  Ambassador,  or  from  a  plat- 
form lecturer  •  •  •  friendship  •  •  •  two  great  -  coun- 
tries •  •  •  common  object.  Here  democracy  was  not  men- 
tioned, nor  the  promotion  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations. 

The  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  read: 

"As  a  pilgrim  of  nearly  9  years'  standing.  I  am  very  glad  to  send 
my  brother  Pilgrims  In  New  York  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  club's  inception  In  the  United 
States  There  have  been  many  changes  In  the  world  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  but  ties  which  unite  the  Pilgrims  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic  remain  firm  as  ever  •  •  •.  (Signed) 
Edwaro" 

The  British  royal  family  certainly  showed  an  extraordinary  Inter- 
est m  a  group  of  Araer'can  citizens  dining  in  New  York.  Since 
that  time  tremendous  changes  have  occurred  to  Edward  personally, 
a.4  well  as  to  the  world,  but  he  was  right  in  his  prediction  that  the 
Pilgrim  tics  'Temaln  firm  as  ever  ' 

Since  we  are  dining  so  exaltedly.  let  us  go  to  London  and  look 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  April  12,  1917.  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
London  "on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the  Unltrd  States  into 
the  Great  War  of  Freedom"  The  guest  of  honor  was  His  Ex- 
cellency    the    American    Ambassador.    Walter    Hines    Page 

The  speeches  at  that  dinner  gave  a  clear  expression  of  the 
"ties  that  bind"  <he  American  Pilgrims  to  London  and  confirmed 
Dr  Butler's  conviction  that  "there  were  no  neutrals  "  In  the  World 
War 

Sir   Harry  E    Brlttaln.   chairman: 

"I  shotild  like  to  read  two  cables  which  have  arrived  within  the 
last  few  minutes  from  New  York.  The  first  is  from  our  good 
friends  and  fellow  members,  the  Pilgrims  of  America,  and  it  reads 
as   follows: 

"At  last  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  nailed  to 
the  same  staff  not  to  come  down  until  the  Job  is  done.  Our  boys 
in  khaki  are  anxious  to  rub  shoulders  with  yours  in  France  and 
share  your  struggle  and  your  triumph  in  Freedom's  cause  The 
Pilgrims"  dream  of  15  years  at  length  has  come  to  pass,  (Signed) 
George  T    Wilson,  chairman"     |Loud  cheers  | 

"The  other  mcs.^age  Is  from  one  who  has  been  frequently  and 
deservedly  called  the  Allies"  best  triend  in  America,"  that  very 
excellent  Pilgrim,  James  M   Beck.    His  cable  reads; 


"Joyous  felicitations  to  the  British  Pilgrims  now  a.ssembled  to 
celebrate  unity  in  blood  brotherhood  of  English-speaking  races.  The 
day  which  Prussia  did  not  want  has  come,  when  the  flags  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States  float  together  In  defense  of 
civilization  All  hail  the  greater  Entente  which  opens  a  new  and 
more  resplendent  chapter  In  the  history  of  our  common  race.  To  all 
who  welcomed  me  so  kindly  last  summer  a  cordial  greeting  at  this 
great  hour  (S;gned)  James  M  Beck"  |Loud  and  prolonged 
cheers  ]  (James  M.  Beck,  prominent  attorney ,  born  In  Philadelphia; 
United  States  attorney  for  eastern  district  Pennsylvania;  Assistant 
Attornev  General  of  the  United  States.  1900-1903,  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,    1921  25:   Member  of  Congress.   1937  ) 

Good  fellows,  these  American  Pilgrims,  or  shall  we  say  British 
colonials? 

The  Pilgrims'  dream  of  15  years  turned  Into  a  nightmare  for  our 
boys  In  khaki,  but  the  unity  in  blood  brotherhood  Is  still  the  goal  of 
this  one-way  friendship  between  British  and  American  ari.-.tocracy. 
Viscount  Bryce.  former  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  Slates, 
spoke  as  chairman  of  the  London  Pilgrims.  May  we  never  have 
such  a  speech  again      He  said,  in  part: 

"When  the  United  States  of  America,  renouncing  the  Isolation 
which  It  had  cherished  since  the  days  of  Washington,  obeyed  the 
supreme  call  of  duty  and  set  herself  In  arms  beside  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  in  order  to  save  the  future  of  humanity,  she  took  a 
step  of  full  solemn  significance  for  all  the  ages  to  come. 

"And  now.  gentlemen,  what  Is  America  going  to  do  in  this  war? 
She  Is  already  doing  what  those  who  know  her  best  expected  from 
her.  She  waited  long  enough  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  honor  and 
duty  called  her  to  arms.  After  long  forbearance,  when  she  was 
sat  isfied  that  the  German  Government  was  resolved  to  pwrsevere 
with  Its  barbarous  and  insulting  policy,  and  that  the  whole  feeling 
of  the  Nation  had  been  aroused  and  concentrated  as  to  be  virtually 
unanimous,  then  America  stepped  to  the  front;  then  she  bared 
her  strong  arm;  then  she  began  to  throw  all  her  resources,  all  her 
energy,  all  her  inventive  versatility,  into  the  development  of  every 
possible  means  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 

•"Gentlemen.  America  is  In  the  war  now  for  all  she  is  worth 
I  hear,  hearl  and  how  much  that  means  tho.se  best  know  whT 
know  America  best.  (Cheers,)  She  will  persevere  to  the  end.  for 
she  knows  what  a  successful  end  means  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  world" 

No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Bryce  how  much  America  was 
worth  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  With  enormous  British  hypocrisy 
he  made  It  appear  that  America  bared  her  strong  arm  to  save  the 
future  of  humanity  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  when  In  reality 
America  came  to  the  assistance  of  only  one-quarter  of  the  world,  the 
British  Empire. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  less  diplomatic.  Considering  that  the  Pil- 
grim meetings  in  London  have  almost  the  statuskof  official  functions, 
owing  to  the  important  attendance.  Lord  Cecil  overstepped  the  limlla 
of  diplomatic  decency  when  he  scfld  at  this  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
American  Ambassador: 

"May  I  add  cne  word  about  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy? 
[Hear,  hear  |  Many  of  us  have  had  personal  relations  of  a  very 
friendly  kind  with  several  members  of  that  staff,  and  they  ha%e 
al way »  preserved  the  most  accurate  and  correct  neutrality  in  talking 
with  us  [laughter)  but.  somehow  or  another,  after  a  conversation 
with  any  of  them,  we  went  away  feeling  as  one  does,  after  having 
received  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  from  a  friend  and  an  earnest 
and  heartfelt  wish  of  Godspeed  to  our  cause,      )  Cheers) 

"Well,  gentlemen,  neutrality  Is  no  longer  necessary  )hear,  hear], 
and  we  all  say  thank  God  for  that."'      [Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Butler  was  right;  there  was  no  neutrality,  not  even  in  the 
American  Embassy,  before  this  country  went  Into  war.  It  was  a 
joke  to  Lord  Cecil  and  the  Pilgrims. 

The  guest  of  honor,  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  spoke  before  this  Lon- 
don group  of  British-American  notables  m  his  capacity  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  representing  the  American 
Government  and   the  American  people.     He  said,   in   part; 

"As  for  the  particular  aspects  of  this  great  subject  with  which 
this  club  has  from  its  beginning  had  to  do — the  closer  sympathy  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  great  English-speaking  peoples — next  to 
the  removal  of  the  great  menace  to  free  government,  which  Is 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  war,  this  closer  sympathy  will  be  to  'as 
the  most  Important  result  of  the  victory.  '  It  will  be  Important 
not  only  to  ua  on  each  side  of  the  AtlanUc,  but  also  to  all  other 
free  nations  " 

And  then  Mr  Page  made  one  of  the  strangest  adml.sslons  that 
any  diplomat  could  make  under  the  circumstances  It  Is  taken 
from  the  Pilgrim  records  as  are  all   these  quotations 

"Seven  years  ago  an  admiral  of  our  Navy.  Rear  Admiral  31ms. 
who  sits  now  at  this  table,  declared  In  the  Gviildhall  that  if  ever 
the  English  race  were  pressed  hard  for  ships,  every  ship  that  the 
United  States  had  would  come  to  the  rescue  A  great  prophet  as 
well  as  a  great  seaman,  he  has  not  been  rebuked  for  that  on 
this  side  of  the  water.     (Cheers) 

"For  my  part  I  am  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  nature  by  this 
American  companionship  m  arms  with  the  British  and  their  Allies, 
not  only  for  the  quicker  ending  of  the  war,  but,  I  hope,  for  a  moral 
union  which  will  bring  a  new  era  in  International  relations 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen,  your  generous  and  great  compliment 
to  me  by  making  this  large  gathering  In  my  honor  Is  your  way  of 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Government  and  people 
that  I  represent  and  of  the  President  at  whose  high  command  1 
have  the  honor  to  be  among  you  in  these  historic  and  Immortal 
days.     I  thank  you  with  deep  emotion." 
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It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  British  to  thank 
Mr  Page,  with  or  without  emotion,  and  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  America's  participation  In  the  great  war  of  freedom  In  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  by  getting  together  an  lm;x>slng  array  of 
British  notables  for  a  PilKrim  dinner.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
among  tho>-e  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pilgrims  so  to 
honor  Mr  Phit"  were  none  other  than  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
Winston  Churchill  who  are  now  leading  another  war  of  freedom. 
wh:!e  the  Brit  sh  Ambassador  to  Washington  is  leading  another 
ccmpalpn  in  this  country  for  unity  of  demorraclen 

In  the  nature  cf  their  exclusive  membership  and  activities,  the 
Pilgrims  may  to*-  termed  the  wholesale  agency  for  promoting  the 
Interests  of  Britain  In  this  country  It  is  strictly  a  Tory  organiza- 
tion The  retail  outlet  Is  the  more  widely  known  Engll6h-Sp«'aking 
Union,  which  has  for  its  avowed  purpose : 

"To  draw  together  In  thi  bond  of  comradeship  the  English- 
fpeaklng  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Empire  by 
(a)  dtssemlnatlng  knowledge  of  each  to  the  other  and  (b)  inspiring 
reverence  for  their  common  institutions  " 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  English-Speaking  Union  origi- 
nated In  London  In  the  fateful  year  of  1917  when  America  bared 
her  strong  arm  In  defcn.«e  of  democracy.  Like  the  Pilgrims,  the 
English-Speaking  Union  has  n  British  organization  with  headquar- 
ters In  London  and  an  American  branch  with  central  offices  in  New 
York.  The  purposes  of  the  two  organizations  are  virtually  the  same 
and  there  is  an  Interlocking  directorate  and  membership 

The  patron  of  the  EnglL-^h-Speaking  Union  (London)  Is  His 
Majesty  the  King  The  honorary  president  of  the  American  English- 
Speaking  Union  Is  the  prominent  Pilgrim.  John  W  DavLs.  successor 
to  the  late  Walter  Hines  Pa«e  as  America's  wartime  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St  James  Presidential  candidate  In  1924.  and  member 
of  J  P  Morgan  &  Co  As  treasurer  of  the  American  Engli.sh- 
Speaking  Union  is  listed  Harry  P  Davison,  also  a  Morgan  partner, 
whose  father  was  ln*trumenul  in  having  J  P  Morgan  &  Co  ap- 
pointed exclusive  purchasing  agents  for  the  British  Government  in 
America  during  the  World  War.  Another  director  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  Ls  Ma  J  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord.  chairman  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pilgrims 

As  ■  valuable  retail  outlet  for  British  propaganda,  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States  covers  this  country  with 
branches  and  correspondents  in  the  following  cities  Baltimore, 
Md  :  Boston.  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N  Y  ;  Chautauqua.  N  Y  ;  Chicago. 
Ill  :  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio:  Dallas, 
Tex:  Denver.  Colo.;  D<^s  Moines,  Iowa;  Detroit,  Mich:  Grlnnell. 
Iowa;  Indianapolis.  Ind  :  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y.;  Lincoln.  Nebr  ;  Los 
Angeles  Calif  :  Louisville.  Ky  :  Milwaukee.  Wis  ;  New  York.  N  Y.; 
Minneapolis.  Minn  :  New  Orleans.  La  ;  Philadelphia  Pa  ;  Princeton, 
N  J  ;  Providence,  R  I.;  Richmond.  Va  ;  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  Utah;  San  Diego,  Calif  ;  San  Francisco,  Calif  ;  Santa  Barbara, 
Crtlif  :  Savannah.  Ga  :  Seattle  Wash.:  Sewanee,  Tenn.;  Spokane. 
Wash.:   Tacoma,  Wash  ;   Washington.  D.  C. 

The  English-Speaking  Union  seeks  to  "draw  together  in  the  bond 
of  comradeship  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  British  Empire 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  in  1917  the  Pilgrims  spoke  of  "blood - 
brotherhood"  and  "ccrarades  In  arms."  And  now,  when  Britain  Is 
ftgj:>n  at  war.  Sir  Evelyn  Wrench.  C  M.  G..  LL  D  chairman  of  the 
English-speaking  Union  of  London  (also  a  Pilgrim  member),  ad- 
dresses his  fellow  members  of  the  union  In  The  English-Speaking 
World   October  1939,  with  the  warning  call: 

"The  Engllsh-iTieaklng  Union  was  bom  21  years  ago  during  the 
Great  War  and  It  has^  an  even  greater  function  to  play  In  the  present 
crisis.    We  know  we  can  rcunt  on  your  support" 

The  found.-rs  of  the  Rcpu^Uc  speak  to  us  today  through  the  im- 
mortal words  of  George  Washington: 

••Against  the  wiles  of  foreign  Inflcence  •  •  •  the  Jealou.sy  of 
a  free  people  oueht  to  be  constantly  ^wake.  since  experience  and 
history  prove  that  foreign  influence  Is  one  ai  the  most  baneful  foes 
cf  republican  government" 

And  yet.  such  are  the  times  and  such  are  the  forrcs  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Valley  Forfte  that  many  Americans,  including  many  lead- 
ers of  America  are  advocating  policies  and  ideologies  foreign  and 
ccntrury  to  the  very  fundam«ntal8  on  which  this  Naticu  was 
founded.  There  \s  needed  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence  Mid 
a  rededicatlon  of  the  proven  r'''ficlples  of  our  form  of  government 

In  our  position  as  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  leadership  In  a  wilderness  of  foreign  con- 
flict. President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  January  2. 
1940.  said  that  "in  almost  eveiv  nation  of  the  world  today  there  Is 
a  true  belief  that  the  Unlt.d  States  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
bt.  a  potent  and  active  factor  In  seeking  the  rcestabUshment  of 
peace."' 

If  we  are  to  accept  and  to  act  the  role  of  peacemaker,  the  first 
requisite  should  be  to  stand  before  the  world  with  clean  hands 
and  a  cool  head,  fair  and  Imi^nrtlal  to  all.  and  free  from  any 
taint  of  favoritism  and  prejudice  Without  this  we  would  hold 
out  false  hopes  to  a  war-weary  world:  we  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  embattled  nations;  the 
sincerity  of  our  motives  would  be  Justifiably  questioned,  and  we 
would  fall,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,  including  our- 
selves 

As  a  "patent  and  active'  factor  for  world  peace  we  cannot  In 
the  meantime  accept  the  one-sided  doctrine  of  "unity  betwe<-n  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire";  we  cannot  honestly  and 
decently  pose  as  an  impartial  apostle  of  world  peace  and  at  the 
same  time  act   as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  British  Empire;    we 


cannot  look  fairly  at  the  world  through  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work of  British  propaganda:  we  cannot  again  allow  our  states- 
men, our  ambassadors,  cur  leading  bankers,  lawyers.  Industrialists, 
churchmen,  educators,  and  publishers  to  sway  the  sentiment  of 
our  Government  and  our  people  In  favor  of  one  side,  a  foreign 
side.   Inherently  and   basically  non-American. 

Wc  have  before  us  a  costly  lesson  from  the  past  to  the  present  as 
n  guide  to  the  fiiturc  Let  tis  remember  1914.  and  not  forget  In 
1940  that  a  rising  tide  of  war  hysteria  completely  engulfed  our 
Government  and  our  p>eople.  The  climax  came  on  April  6.  1917, 
wltli  an  American  declaration  of  war.  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  Only  56  out  of  518  Sena- 
tors and  Rppn>sentatlvrs  voted  against  war.  Of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  only  6  dared  cast  their  votes  against  the  tides  of  war.  One 
of  the.<-e  few.  Senator  Robert  La  toilette,  Sr..  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  words  that  might  well  be 
repeated  today: 

"There  i.s  always  lodged,  and  always  will  be.  thank  the  God  above 
us,  power  In  the  people  supreme  Sometimes  it  sleeps,  sometimes 
it  seems  the  sleep  of  death:  but.  sir.  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  never  dies.  It  may  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  it  may  be  mis- 
led, be  fooled,  silenced.  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  being 
denied  expression  now.  I  think  there  will  come  a  day  when  It  will 
have  expression. 

'The  poor,  sir.  who  are  the  ones  called  upon  to  rot  In  the  trenches, 
have  no  orpanlzed  power,  have  no  press  to  voice  their  will  on  this 
question  of  peace  or  war;  but  oh.  Mr,  President,  at  some  time  they 
win  be  heard — there  will  come  an  awakening;  they  will  have  their 
day  and  they  will  be  heard  It  will  be  as  certain  and  as  inevitable 
as  the  return  of  the  tides,  and  as  resistless,  too." 

Today,  with  a  warm  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  all  the  suffering 
In  the  world,  we  must  firmly  maintain  our  Independence  of  thought 
and  action,  free  from  all  Icreign  Influence  and  entanglements  so  that 
we  may  think  and  speak  and  act  as  unimpaired  Ajmericans,  Only 
then  can  we  give  the  best  aruswer  to  the  quet>tion,  What  is  best  lor 
America? 


The  Last  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OK  WASHINtiTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  magazine.  Free  America, 
of  August  1940.  there  appears  an  article  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  painting  a  vivid  word  pic- 
ture of  the  possibilities  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

This  article  points  out  without  exaggeration  the  ixis^lbilities 
of  a  decentralized  industrial  development  that  can  and  will 
come  as  a  result  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  and  future 
development  on  the  Columbia  River.  A  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory being  within  my  own  congressional  district  and  being 
fully  familiar  with  the  situation.  I  unhesitatingly  state  that 
the  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  I  commend  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  every  person  interested  in 
well-balanced  and  orderly  industrial  development  in  a  region 
that  offers  greater  promise  than  any  other  section  of  our 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

LAST    rXON  11 EK 

(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

It  ha.e  become  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  American  frontier  is  gone. 
And  perhaps  In  the-  old  sense  of  the  word  it  Is  Forty-seven  years 
have  passed  since  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  viTote  his  great  essay 
on  the  Impact  which  the  passing  of  that  frontier  would  have  on  our 
social  and  economic  Institutions.  Yet  the  National  Resources 
Committee  maintains  today  that  one  vast  region  of  the  United 
States  "still  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  frontier  " 

This  region  is  the  Pacific  Northwest,  stretching  In  timbered  maj- 
esty from  the  Continental  Divide  to  headlands  that  break  off  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  It  covers  11  percent  of  the  country's  area,  but 
has  oniy  about  3  percent  of  the  people  Seven  times  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  has  a  population  about  half  that  of  New 
York  City  Malheur  County  In  Oregon,  for  example,  encompasses 
more  territory  than  New  Jersey,  yet  Is  inhabited  by  fewer  souls 
than  the  single  New   Jersey  community  of  Ridpewood. 

TTie  Pacific  Northwest  represents  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
society  that  will,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt,  "avoid  some 
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of  the  mistaken  and  wasteful  exploitation  of  resources  that  have 
caused  such  wrlous  problem"  In  other  parts  of  the  country  "  The 
Northwest,  which  corL-lsts  cf  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  that 
6«ctlon  of  Montana  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Rockies,  has  yet  to  fall 
into  the  old  patterns  that  Jar  the  mind  and  eye  in  so  many  regions, 
ltd  destiny  Is  still  to  be  shaped  It  can  build  a  new  civilization 
without  having  to  rehabilitate  a  civilization  already  founded. 

The  most  important  resource  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
Ccluxnbia  River.  This  waterway,  the  .second  mightiest  river  on  ttie 
confluent  contains  In  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  42  per- 
ctnrof  all  the  latent  hydroelectrlclty  m  the  United  States.  The 
Columbia  pushes  through  the  Cascade  Mountains  with  a  ponderous 
^  strength  that  ts  beyor.d  computation.  It  snaps  at  granite  cliffs 
With  talons  of  white-capped  water.  It  surges  inexorably  against 
baluklt  battlements  and  sandstone  bluffs.  And  now  It  tosses  fitfully 
lit  the  foundations  of  two  enormous  dams — Bonneville,  a  $75  000,000 
Goliath  at  tidewater,  and  Grand  Coulee,  biggost  structure  ever  bmlt 
b".  man.  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Inland  Empire. 

These  two  huge  undertakings  will  produce  more  power  than  the 
14.C82  282  000  kilowatt-hours  turned  cut  by  the  260  electric  plants  In 
tht  State  of  New  York.  Obviously  all  this  staggering  supply  of  en- 
ergy cannot  be  used  In  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  Northwest.  New 
Industries  must  absorb  a  great  portion  of  It.  Will  these  industries 
be  scattered  all  over  the  region  or  will  they  be  concentrated  near 
the  source  of  power,  clustered  like  pup  tents  about  the  dam? 

In  September  of  1937  the  President  dedicated  Bonneville  Dam. 
Standing  beneath  the  dark  crags  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech  which  has  been  forgotten  in  the  mad  welter  of  wars, 
foreign  crises,  and  political  emergencies.  Yet  it  was  an  Important 
speech  from  the  standpoint  of  America's  future,  and  particularly 
Important  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  The  President 
ST  id  the  Northwest  should  not  be  a  land  of  new  "Pittsburghs."  And 
then  he  added; 

"It  Is  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  Nation  and  the  region  50 
years  from  now  that  I  venture  the  further  prophecy  that  as  time 
passes  we  will  do  everything  in  our  p>ower  to  encourage  the  building 
up  of  the  smaller  ccmnrunities  of  the  United  State.s.  Today  many 
ptople  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  an  Inherent  weakness 
In  cities  which  become  too  large  and  Inherent  strength  in  a  wider 
geoKraphlcal  distribution  of  population. 

"No  one  would  suggest  that  the  great  cities  of  Portland  and 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  Spokane  should  stop  their  growth,  but  It 
Is  a  fact  that  they  could  grow  unhealthily  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  smaller  communities  of  which  they  form  logical  centers." 
This  speech  went  further  In  the  direction  of  what  John  Chamber- 
^lain  calls  a  "free,  decentralist  economy"  than  any  other  utterance 
by  Mr  Roosevelt  The  policy  It  Inaugurated  In  the  Northwest  has 
alao  been  in  that  direction.  "Postage-stamp  rates'  govern  the 
coet  of  power  from  Bonneville  Dam  This  means  that  the  rates  are 
no  higher  at  the  end  of  the  transmission  line  than  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Bonneville  The  necessity  for  new  "Pittsburghs" 
ij  obviated  Two  factories  built  to  make  use  of  Bonneville  power — 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the  Sierra  Iron  Works — are 
under  construction  not  in  Portland  or  Seattle,  but  In  the  much 
s-maller  community  of  Vancouver.  Wash  (population.  15.766).  The 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Co.  has  an  option  on  land  in  the  Oregon  hamlet 
of  Cascade  Locks  (population.  1.1351. 

Near  both  Vancouver  and  Cascade  Locks  are  grassy  slopes  and 
timbered  swales  where  people  can  cultivate  small  farms.  When 
the  country  was  in  the  worst  throes  of  the  depression,  some  un- 
employed families  from  the  cities  trekked  to  Yacclt  Mountain,  not 
far  from  Vancouver.  They  cleared  land,  built  cabins,  and  tilled 
gardens.  Today  they  are  still  there,  living  off  the  soil.  The  North- 
west is  not  yet  blanketed  with  cities,  towns,  roadwavs.  and 
factories.  All  its  territory  has  not  been  taken  up.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  half  the  region. 

With  thousands  of  men  and  women  struggling  with  submar- 
glnal  farms  in  the  Middle  West,  with  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  crowded  and  Jammed,  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
a  national  safety  valve  It  is  the  one  section  of  America  capable  of 
absorbing  more  population.  MaJ.  Roy  F.  Bessey.  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  announces  that  "with  a  reasonable  develop- 
ment program,  from  one  million  to  two  and  a  half  mllllcn  addi- 
tional people  could  readily  be  absorbed  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest 
Within  a  generation.  Migration  toward  the  region  during  recent 
years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  population  increase  may  approach 
t.he  higher  figure." 

The  Northwest  is  vast  and  expansive.  The  population  increase 
to  which  Major  Bessey  refers  should  be  spread  throughout  the 
region  and  not  concentrated  in  a  few  localities.  This  is  not  alone 
the  hope  of  Pre.sident  Roosevelt.  Ch.uu.es  L.  McNaby.  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President,  has 
often  advocated  the  development  of  the  whole  river  basin.  He 
thinks  every  heme  ought  to  have  a  "kitchen  garden."  Several 
years  ago  Stuart  Chase  proposed  that  the  Northwest  be  stabilized 
by  having  industrial  workers  there  live  en  small  farms  that  would 
serve  as  "anchors  to  windward"  if  the  jobs  threaten  to  give  out. 

The  most  important  development  now  taking  place  in  the  Paciflc 
Northwest  is  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee.  This  stupendotis 
structure,  today  nearing  completion,  will  be  the  worlds  major  source 
of  hydroelectrlclty.  It  also  will  irrigate  1.200.000  acr-^s  of  land,  an 
area  almost  equal  to  all  the  farms  in  the  State  oi  Connecticut. 
This  will  not  be  soil  that  yields  its  bounty  grudgingly.  It  will  be 
rich,  fertile  land  on  an  alluvial  plain  land  capable  of  growing  pears, 
peas,  strawberries,  apples,  and  the  other  prize  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  the  Northwest. 


The  Coulee  section  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  either  an  over- 
populated  metropolitan  area  or  a  feudal  domain  of  corporate  farms. 
Ojngressman  Charles  H.  Leavt.  of  Spokane,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  purpose  of  Grand  Coulee  is  to  take  care  of  as  many  families  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  land  ownership  at  the  great  project  will  be 
restricted  to  80  acres  for  a  family  and  40  acres  for  a  single  man. 
Combines  and  other  large-scale  operations  will  not  be  permitted. 
Land  held  in  defiance  of  this  limitation  will  be  denied  water  from 
the  Government  canals  and  ditches. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  dam  Itself  rises  above  the  murmuring 
river,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee are  working  to  bar  from  the  agricultural  area  the  mistakes 
which  are  a  blight  in  so  many  sections  of  the  country.  Jammed 
towns  and  crowded  communities  will  be  taboo.  Recreational  cen- 
ters, schools,  rural  parks,  warehouses,  markets,  public  buildings — 
all  Will  dot  the  entire  1  200  CKX)  acres  rather  than  Ijecome  concen- 
trated in  any  one  place.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  truck 
gardens  even  for  the  men  and  women  living  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  The  land  will  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  society.  And, 
as  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  claimed,  the  troublesome  dilemma 
of  agricultural  surpluses  will  be  largely  avoided  if  most  of  the  food 
rai-sed  at  Grand  Coulee  is  thus  used  for  home  consumption. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  are  the  hope  of  the  Northwest. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  estimated  that  besides  Grand 
Coulee,  smaller  irrigation  enterprises  can  reclaim  104,491  acres  in 
the  region.  Such  undertakings  are  bolstering  the  population  total. 
One  county  in  Oregon  has  increased  75  percent  in  inhabitants 
since  1930.  This  is  due  exclusively  to  a  busy  sugar-beet  Industry 
made  possible  by  irrigation  dams.  The  farms  are  not  large,  but 
they  have  been  successful  and  are  supporting  hundreds  of  families. 
Many  of  these  families  are  migrants  from  the  Dust  Bowl  and  ether 
dried-out  agricultural  areis 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  population  rise  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  In  the  last  10  years  has  been  predominantly  in  the 
rural  and  suburban  d:stricts  The  decade  just  closed  was  productive 
of  events  that  sent  200. 0(X)  people  trekking  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 175.000  to  Oregon,  and  85  000  to  Idaho  They  have  not  rushed 
to  the  cities  "In  the  past  few  years,"  says  Arthur  Langlie.  the 
mayor  cf  Seattle,  "there  has  been  a  trend  of  population  away  from 
the  cities  to  the  .suburban  areas  "  And  augmenting  his  statement. 
the  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer  observes,  "Seattle  folk  are  demanding 
and  getting  lebensraum." 

Seattle  is  the  biggest  city  In  the  Northwest.  Since  1930  its 
population  has  changed  only  slightly,  yet  the  surrounding  country- 
side has  filled  up  like  a  mushroom  patch.  Suburban  communities 
dot  numerous  roads  and  highways.  Groves  of  fir  trees  have  been 
cut  down,  and  in  their  place  are  rural  homes  with  small  truck 
gardens.  Most  of  these  people  work  in  Seattle,  but  they  live  out- 
side Seattle  in  ths  adjacent  rural  districts  Seattle  itself  has  had 
the  smallest  proportionate  census  increa.se  in  60  years,  yet  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  a  whole  reports  extensive  gains. 

Consider  what  has  happened  in  Oregon.  Portland  is  the  only 
community  of  metropolitan  proportions  in  that  State  Since  1930 
the  Portland  population  has  increased  2  percent.  But  the  entire 
State  has  gained  14  percent,  and  the  rural  regions  around  Portland 
have  soared  33  percent.  Newcomers  formerly  rode  Into  Portland 
on  a  tram  and  took  a  lease  on  four  rooms  In  an  apartment  hou.sc. 
Now  they  roll  In  on  a  wide  highway,  driving  their  coupe  or  sedan, 
and  start  making  down  payments  on  a  bungalow  and  truck  garden 
14  or  15  miles  from  the  city  proper. 

The  eminent  geographer.  J  Russell  Smith,  once  declared-  "Bas- 
ing my  assertion  on  past  history  and  economic  and  Industrial  con- 
ditions of  today,  it  is  in  the  Northwest  where  I  expect  American 
civilization,  in  many  ways,  to  reach  its  maximum.  Yes  I  expect 
that  it  wUl  outstrip  New  York — overcoming  the  advantage  which  the 
metropolis  has  had  of  an  early  start."  Predictions  of  this  sort 
are  quite  common  in  the  Northwest.  Why  not?  We  live  in  an 
electric  age.  and  any  area  with  the  greatest  power  stream  on  earth 
Is  bound  to  have  the  open  se.same  to  future  industrial  development. 

Although  the  people  of  the  Columbia  Basin  want  to  fulflU 
J.  Russell  Smiths  glowing  prophecv  and  outstrip  New  York  In 
some  respects,  they  are  not  eager  to  outstrip  it  In  others  Glitter- 
ing word  pictures  of  an  Industrial  merca  have  not  been  applauded 
In  the  region.  The  residents  want  new  Industries,  new  manufac- 
turing, new  mills,  but  they  ao  not  want  crowded  cities  densely 
settled  factory  towns,  houses  row  on  row  like  ^^hoe  bo.\es  on  a 
shelf      This  attitude  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 

Before  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his  dedicatory  address  at 
Bonneville  Dam,  controversy  over  the  disposal  of  the  project's 
energy  had  been  taking  p!ace  for  6  months.  One  group  wanted  a 
vast  factory  community  concentrated  near  the  dam  The  other 
faction  maintained  that  factories  should  be  scattered  all  over 
the  Northwest,  that  power  rates  should  not  favor  nearby  indus- 
tries and  thus  tend  to  build  up  new  "Pittsburghs  '  The  latter 
group  won  out.  It  attracted  the  supp-jrt  cf  most  of  the  people 
It  defeated  for  reelection  the  Oregon  Governor  who  had  been  the 
main  advocate  of  th»  new  '  Pittshurgh'  idea 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Paciflc  Northwest  requires  more 
Industrial  development.  Today  the  region  ships  out  raw  ma- 
terials--timber,  wheat,  salmon,  copper,  apples — and  buys  back 
finished  products.  This  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Resources  play  out  sometime.  A  Douglas  fir 
can  be  sawed  down  in  an  hour;  it  took  a  couple  of  centuries  to 
grow.  Ultimately  the  Northwest  must  process  and  manufacture 
many  of  its  raw  products  But  It  does  not  want  to  trade  the 
problems  of   a  frontier,  a  frontier   that   may   be   even   a   colonial 


empire.  U  you  please,  for  the   more  aggravating  problems  of  a 
complex  metropolitan   area 

"Let  our  workshops  remain  in  Europe."  warned  Jefferson.  During 
the  stn..ggle  over  Bonneville  power  rates  these  words  of  his  appeared 
In  m^ny  rural  papers:  "I  view  great  cities  as  pestilential  to  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  liberties  of  man."  Inasmuch  as  he  had 
first  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  westward,  he  was  cited  as  the  unques- 
tionable authority  on  the  region's  destiny.  The  mandate  eventu- 
ally ordered  for  the  same  electric  rates  all  along  the  transmission 
line — a  line  275  miles  long — was  not  a  mandate  agaliist  factories 
and  Industries  per  se  but  against  Industries  and  factories  com- 
pounded into  places  like  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 

Men  and  women  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  a  chance  to  com- 
bine manufacturing  progress  with  home  life  close  to  the  soil 
The  region  is  still  untrammeled  and  open,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  not  lost  their  pioneering  zeal.  They  would  rather  live  bravely 
than  hit  the  Jackpot.  "Stricken  the  region  is  now,  its  pioneering 
economy  a  wreck."  wrote  George  Lelghton  a  year  ago.  analyzing  the 
collapse  of  the  luml>er  Industry.  "But  Its  people  still  are  free  " 
And  free  they  are.  choosing  a  frontier  society  to  an  Imitation  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

'I  think  we  must  still  continue,"  says  E.  B.  MacNaughton.  a 
forward-looking  banker  in  Portland,  "to  make  it  p>osslble  for 
ptople  who  have  been  divested  of  their  chance  to  be  able  again  to 
strike  their  l>oots  in  and  become  self-resi>ecting  members  m  our 
communities  and  in  our  States."  Unlike  California,  where  the 
migrants  are  adrift  on  the  highways,  the  Northwest  has  offered 
sanctuary  to  the  wanderers  from  the  middle-western  drought 
regions.  Many  of  them  have  found  new  farms;  some  have  taken 
over  old  farms  and  made  them  yield  pay  crops. 

The  frontier  is  closed  in  the  sense  that  Professor  Turner  con- 
sidered It.  No  longer  can  a  man  wander  Into  the  Idaho  wilderness 
and  find  land  stretching  to  the  horizon  that  will  grow  heavy  stands 
of  wheat.  But  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  conservation  and 
development  still  can  be  used  to  reclaim  some  of  the  frontier. 
Dams  and  canals  and  tree  breaks  can  provide  new  acreage.  Hun- 
dreds of  farms  on  the  broad  plateaus,  thousands  of  truck  garden.s 
In  the  dales  and  valleys  near  Portland  and  Ssaltle  Indicate  that  all 
avenues  of  escape  from  the  city  are  not  yet  barred  The  Northwest 
remains 


Article  by  Philip  N.  Sanborn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•     1  or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  de.-xl  of 
pleasure  that  I  offer  for  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  the  tremendously  interesting  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  Yanltee  Doings,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Yankee  Division  Veterans'  Association. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  this  organization, 
which  is  composed  of  those  who  served  in  the  famous 
Twenty-sixth — Yankee — Division  for  19  months  In  France 
during  the  World  War.  the  first  National  Guard  division  to 
land  in  Prance  in  1917. 

The  authorship  of  the  article,  which  genuinely  reflects  the 
sentiments  of  those  brave  men,  may  be  ascribed  to  Philip  N. 
Sanborn,  one  who  gallantly  served  in  the  ranks. 

The  article  follows: 

In  what  dream  world  Is  this  that  we  are  living?  What  is  this 
aense  of  unreality  that  pervades  these  deep  summer  days — this 
awarenem  of  things  felt  but  not  seen — this  fearful  uncertainty  of 
days  to  come — these  wheelings  and  strange  gyrations  of  those  very 
stars  of  destiny  to  which  our  souls  have  become  affixed— this  trem- 
bling and  quavering  of  those  foundation  stones  upon  which  the 
structure  of  our  lives  has  been  built — which  have,  imtU  now,  seemed 
as  eternal  as  the  heavens? 

From  where  this  Is  written,  peace  Ues  like  a  gentle  caress  upon 
the  green  earth.  A  song-sparrow  twitters  In  the  sun-drenched 
vine.  Air  laden  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay  riffles  the  pages 
upon  which  we  write.  A  distant  bell  tells  the  hours  of  day.  A 
newspaper  at  ovu-  right  hand  proclaims:  "Hitler  and  Clano  perfect 
plans  for  final  destruction  of  England."  The  sweet  air  Is  laden 
with  the  portent  of  Impending  doom — not  England's  doom — not 
America's  doom — but  the  doom  of  all  that  part  of  all  men  which 
was  created  In  the  Image  of  God. 

As  in  the  final  moments  of  some  ethereal  dream,  where  we  are 
wafted  on  wings  of  light  over  fields  at  bay  and  laiu-el  to  the 
shores  of  a  shining  sea.  only  to  know  as  the  subconscious  reluc- 
tantly returns  to  Its  prison  cell  that  another  Inexorable  world 
awattA  otix  opening  eyes.     Are  these  poignantly  beautiful  days  of 


midsummer,  when  each  riotous  bower  of  roses  against  a  white  New 
England  doorway  beneath  its  arching  elms,  when  each  slow-dnfiing 
snow-capped  cloud  acro.ss  the  blue,  when  each  Joy-lit  childish  face 
at  play  pierces  the  heart  with  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  and  sears  the 
sciil  as  a  burning  brand — are  these  hours  when  each  Joy  Is  too  dear 
to  bear  without  tears,  the  closing  moments  of  such  ethereal  dream? 
Shall  we  too  not  awaken  to  an  Inexorable  tomorrow  in  whose 
thunderous  and  anguished  hours  these  things  will  have  no  place? 
Is  there  even  one  who  reads  these  words  who  even  dreams  of  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  by  the  race  of  man  before  these  days  come 
again?  Look  upon  them:  drink  of  their  sweetness,  If  you  can.  with- 
out your  heart  crying  out  in  a  bitterness  too  deep  for  tears  Then 
close  tlie  page  The  dream  Is  passing.  The  Inexorable  tomorrow 
is  here  The  price  must  be  paid.  There  are  none  to  pay  It  but 
we  ourselve;-  We  may  not  taste  the  cup  too  long  nor  too  deep. 
The  brew  It  holds  ends  in  nirvana.  It  must  be  thrust  aside  while 
61111  brimming  over.  In  some  far  day  men  and  women  and  children 
again  may  dream.  For  tos  in  our  time  dreams  are  done.  Close  the 
page. 

Yes.  we  say,  we'll  fight,  well  sacrifice,  well  suffer  to  save  America 
and  what  It  stands  for.  But  will  we?  How  much  and  how  long? 
How  many  of  us?  Will  you?  Will  I?  Will  we  toss  into  the  In- 
satiable Jaws  first  the  luxuries  we  have  learned  to  love,  our  hours 
of  relaxation  and  amusement,  our  cars,  radios,  movies,  and  the  rest? 
Probably  most  of  us  will  ungrudgingly.  Will  we  tlien  follow  with 
our  savings,  our  homes,  our  life  insurance,  all  our  secvirltles  against 
our  own  future?  Will  we  consent  to  live  on  the  bare  necessities? 
Not  some  of  us.  but  each  and  all  of  us?  These  will  be  but  pre- 
liminaries. Will  there  bo  steel  in  our  souls  and  the  strength  of 
God's  hand  in  our  hearts  to  live  on.  to  fight,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  to 
desecrate  the  face  of  the  earth  with  foulness  and  horror  when  all 
that  seems  worth  living  for  is  gone?  When  we  have  seen  our  chil- 
dren and  our  wives  slain  before  our  eyes.  Will  human  nerves  stand 
the  racking  torture  of  hell's  inferno.  Imminent  death,  or— worse — 
imminent  dismemberment  or  disembowelment,  when  the  future 
holds  no  beacon  light  to  guide  us  on  No  new  life  which  some  day 
will  be  ours  again.  Only  the  knowledge  that  our  life  has  been 
lived — that  what  we  live  for  is  no  lon^rer  ourselves  but  thp"«e  who 
shall  come,  that  life  shall  not  be  given  up  in  vain  that  happiness 
shall  know  us  no  more?  Can  we  do  these  things?  What  man 
knows?  But  the  stars  In  their  courses  say  that  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  do  them      And  when  we  are.  no  less  will  suffice 

Our  enemy  Is  not  a  nation  nor  a  man.  It  Is  not  the  efficiency  of 
modern  machines  of  destruction,  nor  the  supreme  ability  of  tacti- 
cians, strategists,  and  diplomats,  the  ablest  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  way  of  life,  a  design  for  living,  a  philosophy  cf  exist- 
ence. Let  u-c  understand  it  so.  Trapped  In  a  forest  fire,  bankbooks 
in  your  pocket  cannot  help  you  Beset  with  a  world  conflagration, 
otir  wealth  as  a  nation  Is  nearly  as  useless. 

Let  us  look  at  this  enemy  with  our  blinders  off.  Enemy,  you  say? 
As  surely  as  the  stars  wheeled  over  our  sleepless  eyes  last  night, 
our  enemy  It  Is.  The  utter  antithesis  of  all  that  makes  life  Uveble 
as  we  have  known  It.  The  nadir  to  our  zenith.  We  are  as  truly 
at  grips  with  this  enemy  as  if  our  own  Nation  were  in  the  visible 
fray.  His  way  of  life  is  at  grips  with  ours — call  ours  England  If 
you  will. 

What  Is  his  "way  of  life"?  In  briefest  essence  It  is  based  on  a 
fundamental  belief  In  the  worthlessness  of  individual  human  life. 
We  read  of  the  utt^r  amazement  of  the  French  at  the  complete — 
even  cheerful — disregard  of  their  own  individual  fate  with  which 
the  enemy  soldiers  at  Sedan  rolled  forward  in  wave  after  wave, 
only  to  fall  upon  the  plled-up  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  before. 
And  let  tis  understand  also  this. 

This  disregard  for  Individual  life  Is  not  the  philosophy  alone  of 
those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  this  new  power,  nor  of  those  who 
order  them  forth  to  die,  but  likewise  of  those  who  must  do  the  dying. 
From  lisping  Infancy  they  have  learned  that  It  Is  nobler  to  die  than 
to  live.  They  believe  It — no,  believe  Is  not  the  word — they  in- 
stinctively do  not  question  It.  Of  what  avail  Is  desire  to  live  In 
a  contest  against  willingness  to  die?  Many  Americans  In  the  pages 
of  history  have  been  wiUlng  to  die.  Many  have  died  that  the 
Nation  might  live.  Never,  however,  has  the  Nation  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  training  every  child — boy  or  girl — bom  beneath  its 
flag  to  be  prepared  to  die,  to  expect  to  die,  yea,  to  hope  to  die.  It  Is 
as  contrary  to  the  very  instincts  of  our  souls  as  It  Is  Inherent  In 
theirs  Can  two  such  forces  ever  meet  evenly  matched?  There 
is  the  problem  away  from  which  those  who  would  defend  America 
turn  unwUling  eyes.  Not  dollars,  not  guns,  nor  ships,  not  tanks, 
not  planes,  not  food,  not  oil,  not  men — but  that  which  is  stronger 
than  all  of  these — the  Immortal  spirit  which  God  planted  in  human 
breasts — the  will  to  conquer  at  whatever  costs,  not  the  will  of  the 
few  but  the  instinctive  will  of  all.  Can  we  meet  that  challenge? 
The  hour  approaches.     Can  we  meet  It? 

Civilizations  rise  and  fall.  Security.  prosp)erlty.  contentment, 
happiness,  conveniences,  and  luxiu'les  breed  decay.  Those  who  can 
and  will  do  with  less  have  always  conquered  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not  Is  history  now  to  do  an  about-face?  No.  History  will 
do  no  about-face.  Those  who  can  and  will  do  with  less,  who  will 
sacrifice  first  the  luxtu-les.  then  the  comforts,  then  the  essentials, 
and  finally  life  itself — unquestlonlngly  and  universally — wUl  con- 
quer as  before.     Who  shall  it  t>e? 

Our  enemy — as  truly  so  today  as  he  will  literally  be  tomorrow — 
has  had  a  full  generation  to  incxUcate  the  philosophy  cf  sacrlflce 
into  his  people.  We  have  but  a  few  short  months.  Our  enemy 
had  the  pliable  and  unformed  minds  of  children  upon  which  to  work. 
He  needed  merely  to  implant  a  philosophy.     He  had  over  20  years 
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to  do  It,  We  have  flrst  to  uprcot  In  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
already  grown  the  desire  to  live  Individual  lives  before  the  doctrine 
nt  sacrifice  can  have  .".pace  to  grow  We  have  but  a  few  months. 
Our  enemy  had  a  people  with  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  We  are  a  people  with  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose. 
If  America  can  meet  such  a  challenge  a.s  this,  then  she  Is  as  great — 
aye  grt-ater — than  our  boa.^ts. 

Let  U!«  hang  red  lanterns  en  a  few  of  the  pitfalls  The  flrst — 
and  It  will  tie  the  most  persl«rent — will  be  the  overwhelming  des're 
in  all  our  hearts  to  maintain  the  world  as  we  have  known  it — 
for  ourselves  m  our  time — to  comprcm:.-^e  with  destiny  for  another 
hour  of  sunshine  Munich  Is  no  longer  simply  the  name  of  a 
city:  It  Is  a  '>nibol.  even  as  th.it  other  name  of  unutteiab'.c  trag- 
edy Calvary  There  will  be  no  more  hours  of  sunshine  In  our 
tlrne  That  is  not  our  question.  Our  question  is:  Shall  there 
ever  be  another  sunlit  hour — for  those  to  come  The  second  pitfall 
will  be  a  readiness  to  t)elleve  what  we  long  to  believe.  Are  we  not 
right  now  longing  to  believe  that  America  will  be  spared?  Are  we 
not  longing  to  lielleve  the  antichrist  when  he  says.  "We  have 
never  sought  to  Interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; therefore,  your  pretests  are  without  point"?  For  God's 
sake,  do  not  believe  these  things.  Who  of  us.  when  he  reads  even 
"Trrumor  of  a  possible  early  peace,  can  quell  the  feeling  of  ecstacy 
In  hl3  heart?  But  it  must  t>e  quelled.  There  can  be  but  one 
peace.  With  diabolical  cunning  this  enemy  plants  rumors  of  peace 
so  that  his  enemies  may  lock  back  once  more  longingly  on  the 
world  they  have  known  and  weakened  with  sorrow  and  nostalgia, 
become  divided  and  resistless. 

How  then?  say  ycu  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  If  America. 
If  democracy.  If  Christianity,  if  belief  In  life,  liberty,  and  th?  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  if  all  m-ust  die  to  live  again,  what  does  it  all 
matter?  If  ro  meet  this  ftje  on  even  terms  we  must  sacrifice,  even 
before  we  start,  the  things  we  are  engaging  to  preserve,  what  is  the 
sense?  That,  my  ccu:itrymen.  is  exactly  the  way  they  want  you  to 
feel      It  makes  unified  defense  utterly  impassible 

Let's  If-ave  posterity  cut  of  it  for  a  minute  Let's  see  what  the 
world  w«n  look  like  to  ua.  ourselves,  if  we  fail  Here  are  Hitler's 
own  wcrtis: 

■  There  will  be  a  ruling  caste,  a  historical  caste  tempered  by  battle 
and  welded  frnm  the  most  varied  elements  There  will  be  the  great 
hierarchy  of  tht  party  •  •  •  And  there  will  be  the  great  mass 
of  the  anonymous,  the  serving  collective,  the  eternally  dlsfran- 
chl.sed.  no  mutter  whether  they  were  members  of  the  old  bcurgeoise, 
the  big  landowning  clas.s.  the  working  class,  or  the  arti.sans. 
*  •  •  Beneath  them  there  will  still  be  the  class  of  the  subject 
alien  race.s,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  call  them  the  modern  slave 
class  ■■ 

From  the  echoing  corridors  of  history  we  hear  the  voices  of 
bcwigged  gentlemen  assembled  at  Philadelphia:  Any  government 
derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  And 
the  drawl  of  a  lank  Kentuckian :  "•  •  •  and  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal  " 

But  what  are  the  ominous  wori!s.  which  follow:  "•  •  •  testing 
whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can   long  endure." 

Tliere  lies  our  choice.  No  one  yet  is  even  dimly  aware  of  the 
steel  that  must  be  In  ovir  souls  If  our  cause  is  not  to  ignominl- 
cusly  fall. 

It  must  not  fall.  It  must  triumph  When  latter  comes  to  pass, 
be  it  known  that  some  day.  .somewhere  upxiti  this  earth,  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  hence,  p«>rhapa  500.  man's  soul  will  again 
crr.erge  and  claim  its  own  immortality.  What  God  has  given  no 
Diau  can  take  away. 

P.  N.  S. 


The  Administration's  Hatchet  Man 
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I  for  him  could  be  worth  that  much.  Refusing  to  chisel  funds 
I  from  New  Deal  business  victims  with  a  campaign  handbook  racket, 
we  must  save  our  funds  for  worthier   purpo.ses 

The  keeper  of  the  White  House  umbrella  rushed  to  his  master's 
aid  against  the  challenge  of  Wendell  Waikle  for  free  and  open 
Joint  d!scu<.«ion  of  the  Issues  before  the  N.itlon.  Is  Franklin 
D  Roo-sevelt  too  proud  to  discuss  the  distressing  economic  Issues 
facing  the  Nation? 

Adolph  Hilter  rose  to  German  power  a  few  months  before  Roose- 
velt took  over  the  American  Presidency.  Hitler's  plans  were  known. 
They  were  published.  The  secret  reports  of  our  foreign  agents 
concerning  German  rearmament  were  not  pleasant  news  So  they 
were  filed  in  the  White  House  waste  basket  until  election  year. 
And  the  Congress  and  the  people  were  kept  In  total  ignorance 
of  the  dreadful  portents  on  the  European  horizon  which  President 
Roosevelt  alone  could  have  disclosed  Along  with  Blum,  with 
Baldwin,  and  with  Chamberlain,  Roosevelt  slept  as  Germany  armed. 
With  18.000.000  000  blank  checks  which  he  could  spend  wholly 
at  his  own  discretion  he  built  with  these  funds  not  one  battle- 
ship, not  a  plane,  not  an  antiaircraft  gun,  nor  a  single  tank. 
He  squandered  it  recklessly  as  he  wished  Is  it  possible  that 
the  President  has  not  the  courage  to  face  Wendell  Willkle  and  be 
confronted  before  the  American  people  with  that  irre^ponslble 
record  for  which  he  and  he  alone  must  answer? 

Since  when  has  Ickes  defended  the  'dignity  of  the  Presidency?" 
Since  when  has  the  Rc^csevelt  family  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
White  House?  Like  a  small  l)oy  hiding  behind  his  mother's  apron 
strings,  the  New  Deal  has  sought  protection  behind  the  dignity 
of  an  office  that  long  ago  vanished  under  crass  commercialization 
by  the  Roosevelts. 

Who  is  this  Ickes  who  talks  so  big — at  a  safe  distance — about 
Hitler?  In  his  own  right  Ickes  is  a  Hitler  in  short  pants  Like 
Hitler  he  hates  the  newspapers  and  freedom  of  press  and  speech 
and  would  ruthlessly  control  them.  Like  Hitler  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional rabble  rouscr  who  never  succeeded  at  anything  else; 
who  is  a  political  hatchet  man  The  New  Deal  regime  that  Ickes 
schemes  for  is  nothing  but  an  American  form  of  nazl-ism.  Like 
Hitler  he  Is  a  common  scold  puffed  up  by  high  office.  The  resem- 
blance is  closest  in  their  attitude  toward  the  truth.  Who  Is  Ickea 
to  make  faces  at  Hitler?     Doesn't  he  own  a  mirror? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  appended  hereto  is  a  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Styles  Bridges,  issued  August  20,  1940.  which  is  an  accurate, 
concise  characterization  of  the  methods  of  this  admin- 
istration : 

"Honest"  Harold  Ickes'  radio  apology  for  President  Roosevelt 
cost  the  Democratic  National  Committee  around  tT.SOO  last  night. 
It  would  cost  us  nearly  M.OOO  for  a  reply  with  only  half  the  time. 
Notlilxig  Harold  e'ver  said  or  tliat  Charlie  Mlchelson  covild  write 


'Fifth  Column"  Murders  and  Wreckinjj  Plots  in 
Plants  Reported 
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ARTICLE  FROM   THE   LOS   ANGELES   TIMES 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  16,  1940: 

[From  the  Lcs  Angeles  Times  of  August  16.   1940] 

Dies  Hunts  S.^botage  Ring  Here — "Fttth  Colcmn  '  Murders  and 
Wrecking  Plots  in  Plane  Plants  Rtported 

Charges  Involving  murder  and  organized  satxstage  In  airplane 
factories  have  t)een  made  against  persons  In  Los  Angeles,  and  If 
these  charges  can  be  substantiated  by  Investigations  criminal  In- 
dictments are  expected  to  follow 

Painting  a  picture  of  so-called  "flfth  column  '  activities  In  south- 
ern California  as  he  understands  them,  such  is  the  statement  mad3 
late  yesterday  by  Martin  Dirs.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

SECRET    TtSTIMONT 

Sitting  as  a  subcommittee.  Dies  opens  a  series  of  bearings  at  the 
Blltmore  Hotel  today 

"It  depends  upon  what  information  I  get  how  long  the  hearings 
will  last,"  he  said  "Very  grave  charges  have  been  made  against 
some  people  in  Lcs  Angeles  IX  substantiated,  they  should  result  In 
criminal   indictments." 

The  leader  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
while  refusing  to  give  details,  said  his  statement  was  based  en  sworn 
secret  testimony  already  m  the  records  of  the  committee 

MtTRDEK  CHARGES 

"The  charges  Involving  the  murders  and  giving  names  and  dates 
are  already  a  matter  of  record."  he  declared 

"Certain  persons  here  have  Irdicattd  that  they  will  come  forward 
with  other  details  If  their  names  are  kept  secret,  and  I  Intend  to 
Interview  these  persons  In  the  next  few  days. 
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'In  some  Instances  the  murders  were  committed.  I  am  told,  when 
certain  persons  refused  to  carry  out  Instructions  from  abroad." 

SATS  "COLrMN  "  ACTIVI 

Dies  made  his  statement  as  he  asserted  that  his  committee  had 
found  that  "fifth  column  "  conditions  were  particularly  bad  In  Amer- 
ican big  Cities  and  selected  Chicago,  New  York,  and  the  west  coast 
metropohta!!  areas  as  tutitanding  examplt  s 

"This  country  is  in  worse  condition  today  from  subversive  ac- 
tivities than  the  countries  that  were  overwhelmed  by  Hitler  and 
Stalin."  he  commented. 

Returning  to  the  Uxal  situation  he  declared  that  he  has  the 
names  of  many  agents  lor  foreign  governments  working  In  south- 
ern  California. 

cms     CRASHES 

He  also  Intimated  that  his  Information  will  probably  lead  to 
an  investigation  of  recent  airplane  crashes  in  this  vicinity,  in  the 
belief  tl'.at  they  were  caused  by  satKJteurs. 

The  committee  chairman  a.'^.serted  that  a  relatively  large  number 
of  jxjtential  enemy  aliens  were  employed  In  key  industries  here 
and  made  the  outright  declaration  that  the  shipping  industry  Is 
controlled  by   agents  of  Moscow. 

Pressed  to  elaborate  on  thi.^^.  he  said  that  the  shlpplr.g  Industry 
Is  In   the  clutches  of    unions   whose   leaders  are   Communists. 

I  BRIDGES    NAMED 

He  cited  Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  C.  I.  O    leader,  as  an  example. 

"'\\'hich  do  you  consider  the  worst — communism,  nazi-lsm  or 
fascism?'"  he  was  asked. 

"One  cant  make  much  of  a  distinction  between  different  kinds 
of  poison,"  he  replied 

Dies  Indicated,  also,  that  his  committee  may  hear  further  testi- 
mony about  communistic  activities  In  Hollywood. 

WITNESSES   HEARD 

He  remarked  that  his  committee  Is  familiar  with  the  testimony 
of  John  L.  Leech,  who  testified  before  the  Los  Angeles  grand  Jury 
that  more  than  a  score  of  film  celebrities  were  members  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  Communist  Party. 

Dies  refused  to  cumment  ujxin  the  Impression  Leech  had  made 
upon  the  Dies  committee  but  ."-aid  that  his  group  had  heard  four 
or  five  other  witnesses  upon  the  Hollywood  situation. 

MAJORITY    PATRIOTIC 

"I  believe,  however,  that  most  actors  and  actres.ses,  writers  and 
directors  are  patriot ic  citizens  and  that  only  a  small  minority  are 
Involved."  he  declared. 

Asked  the  most  efTective  defense  against  "fifth  column"  activities. 
Dies  said  he  is  convinced  that  full  exposes  of  the  conditions  so  that 
the  public  may  be  informed  Is  most  effective. 

WARNS    OF    HYSTERIA 

"At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  Involve  the  names 
of  Innocent  persons,"  he  declared  "Nor  do  we  want  to  create  a 
h\-sterla  in  this  country.  The  condition  can  be  met  without  re- 
sorting to  the  method-s  of  undemocratic  countries."" 

Dies  was  accompanied  to  Los  Angeles  by  his  wife.  Mrs  Myrtle 
Dies,  and  their  three  children.  Martin.  Jr.,  18;  Bobby,  12;  and 
Jackie.  4.  Wynne  Pearce,  11,  a  friend  of  the  family,  was  also  In 
the  party. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  HAROLD  L  ICKES 


Mr.  McKEOUGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  en- 
titled -What  Willkio  Did  Not  Say."  delivered  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  from  Washington.  Monday, 
August  19,  1940;  broadca.';!  over  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co,  blue  network,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Ccmmittee. 

On  Saturday  last.  Mr  Willkle  gave  to  the  American  people  what 
he  called  his  person<-U  keynote. 

It  was  reminl.'^cent  of  Alfred  M  Landon  4  years  ago.  As  I  listened 
carefully.  I  came  to  understand  why  he  had  not  lived  up  to  his 
advance  buUd-up  A  man  cannot  make  an  effective  assault  upon 
the  New  Deal  when  he  accepts  the  New  Dtal  in  principle  He 
cannot  maki-  political  capital  out  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  admin- 
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Istratlcn  when  he  agrees  with  that  policy.  It  has  aptly  been  Faid 
that  he  agrerd  with  Mr  Roosevelts  entire  program  of  social  reform 
and  that  it  wivs  leading  to  disaster. 

However,  on  several  Important  points.  Mr  Willkle  arose  above 
partisan.ship  and.  for  this,  as  an  American  cltl/en.  1  thank  him. 

I  thank  him  for  his  denunciation  of  Intolerance  at  home  and 
abroad  And  I  hope  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to  trll  the 
Coughlinitos,  the  bundists,  and  other  Fascists  who  are  rallying  to 
his  support  that  he  does  not  wish  their  favors 

I  thank  him  for  saying  plainly  that  our  Interests  and  our  way 
of  life  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  for  standing  squarely  with  the  President  for  aid«ng  with  onr 
material  resources  those  peoples  who  are  resisting  Hitler's  aggre.'-slon. 

I  thank  him  for  reccguizinp  the  incompatibility  of  the  Nazi  way 
of  life  and  our  own.  I  thank  him  for  standing  with  the  President 
for  some  form  of  selective  service. 

However.  I  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  Mr  Willkle  felt  compelled 
to  toss  a  .sop  to  the  bitter  anti-RoiTsevelt  isolationists  by  his  ill- 
considered  and  demagogic  attacks  upon  the  President's  conduct  cf 
our  foreign  affairs  as  "deliberately  Inciting  us  to  war."  and  as 
"unscrurulou.sly  '  misleading  other  nations.  Tliose  were  contempt- 
ible remarks  for  you  to  make,  Mr.  Willkie,  with  reference  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Let  Mr.  Willkle  remember  that  FYanklln  D  Roosevelt  has  become 
the  world's  symbol  for  fearless  support  of  demtx-ratic  principles,  the 
emblem  of  the  world  s  faith  in  freedom,  the  substance  of  the  world's 
hope  that  right  will  prove  stronger  than  might. 

By  what  warrant  does  Mr.  Willkie  pro-ume  to  accuse  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  is.'^ulng  inflammatory  statements  and 
Indulging  in  manufactured  panics?  By  what  grasshopp«^r  leap  cf 
the  imagination  does  this  candidate  conclude  that  the  President 
has  not  taken  the  country  Into  his  confidence  on -foreign  policy? 
Have  the  dangers  against  which  President  Roosevelt  repeatedly 
warned  failed  to  materialize?  Is  the  Hitler  attack  on  EJngland  a 
manufactured  pank?  Does  not  Mr.  Willkle  remember  that,  time 
and  again,  the  Pr(  sident  .'^ought  to  arcu.^e  the  American  people  to 
the  danger  in  the  EXiropean  situation,  only  to  have  his  request  for 
defense  appropriations  attacked  again  and  again  as  excessive  and 
unnecessary;  only  to  have  his  w.unings  met  again  and  again  with 
Jibes  and  Jeers  frcm  Mr  Willkle."  new-fcund  friends,  and  to  be 
accured,  as  Mr.  Willkie  shabbily  accused  him  on  Saturday,  of  invent- 
ing war  scares  for  selfish  political  purposes? 

This  sort  of  demagoguery  cuts  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Willkie's  as- 
sumptions of  statesmanship  Barely  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Willkie  him- 
self was  denying  that  the  administrations  plans  for  mobilizing 
power  resources  in  the  interest  of  defense  were  in  any  way  Justi- 
fied, and  he  consistently  refusH-d  to  acknowledge  the  para^mount 
importance  to  the  national  defeiu.e  of  the  T  V.  A.,  although  thla 
was  later  singled  out  as  indispensable  by  the  Defen;*'  Commission. 

Mr.  Willkle  criticizes  the  Blum  governinent  in  France  and  holds 
It  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Prance.  Has  he  never  heard  of 
Bonnet.  Flandin.  Laval,  and  other  highly  placed  pro-Nazi  per.son- 
ages  in  France?  Has  he  no  crifclsm  of  EIngland's  pro-Municii 
government,  with  its  policy  of  appeasement?  Ha.s  Mr.  Willkle  no 
realization  of  the  fact  that  America  faces  today,  not  only  a  world 
war  but  a  world-wide  social  revolution?  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  New  Deal  in  America  has  made  this  country  the  only  one  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  where  it  appears  probable  tliat  the  vast 
agglomerations  of  economic  power  and  sjjecial  privilege  can  be 
modified  without  resort  to  violence?  Dots  not  the  Republican 
caiididate  know  that  our  last  line  of  defense,  which  Is  right  here 
In  America,  is  being  thoroughly  organized  and  is  strongly  held, 
thanks  to  the  New  Deal  reforms?  H.ts  he  not  the  candor  and  the 
courage  to  admit  that  Roosevelt  in  America,  like  Churchill  in 
England,  warned  the  people  while  the  Nation  slept? 

Today  Mr  Willkie  accepts  the  New  Deal  reforms  In  principle. 
He  Is  for  curbing  monopoly;  he  favors  collective  bargaining  for 
labor;  he  stands  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act;  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act;  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act;  the 
social -security  measures;  farm  relief;  the  rural-electrlflcation  pro- 
grram;  and  the  work-relief  methods  by  which  the  New  Deal  has 
remembered  the  forgotten  man. 

We  would  like  to  take  hini  at  his  word.  But  first  we  must  ask 
him.  since  he  proclaims  that  he  is  a  liberal.  Where  was  he  when 
the  battle  for  these  measures  was  being  fought  by  us  of  the  New 
Deal?  Where  was  he  when  his  newly  posses.sed  party  was  whittling 
down  the  W  P.  A.  funds  iind  hamstringing  the  relief  administra- 
tion? Where  was  he  when  we  were  struggling  for  a  decent  farm 
bill;  when  we  were  trying  to  force  a  reactionary  Rules  Committee 
in  Congress  to  act  en  the  wage  and  hour  bill?  Where  was  Wen- 
dell Willkie  when  the  Republicans  were  fighting  tooth  and  nail 
against  all  of  these  measures  which  he  now  says  that  he  supports? 

All  through  this  period,  he  was  doing  his  very  able  best  to  pre- 
vent the  most  dynamic  and  hopeful  project  of  the  whole  New 
Deal — the  Teniiessee   Valley  Authority —from  functioning. 

On  Saturday  Mr  Willkie  admitted  that  by  1929  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  had  gene  further  than  it  should  ever  go 
In  a  democracy.  Yet  in  1935  he  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows;  "If 
you  think  these  corporations  are  large  enough  as  they  are.  stop 
the  matter  where  It  is,  but  don"t  dismember  them,  and  deal  with 
all  in  that  way  no  matter  what  the  degree  of  size." 

It  was  in  1929  that  Mr  Willkie  went  to  New  York  to  give  his 
services  exclusively  to  a  giant  utility  holding  company  which  was 
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Just  being  formed  by  Wall  Street  promoters  to  control  local  oper- 
ating systems  in  11  different  States.  When  President  Roosevelt 
propof^ed  that  we  should  emancipate  the  regional  operating  systems 
from  the  control  of  such  giant  holding  companies.  Mr.  Wlllkle  was 
the  first  to  protest.  And.  despite  the  enactment  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act  more  than  4  years  ago.  the  bUllon-dollar  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation,  under  Mr.  Wlllkles  management. 
■till  clings  tenadciialy  to  its  control  over  Its  regional  operating 
properties 

Whatever  Ust-mtnute  conversion  on  the  subject  of  public  power 
Kir  WtlUile  may  later  confess  to.  the  record  that  he  has  made  as  a 
private-utility  magnate  stands  in  all  Its  unashamed  opposition  to 
the  public  mterCBt.  Part  at  ihia  record  may  be  found  m  his 
addrt-£s  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  January  31,  1935. 

Here  ts  what  be  said: 
I  di)  not  like  to  make  personal  references  (sic),  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  no  duty  has  ever  come  to  me  in  my  life,  even  that 
In  the  service  of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense 
of  social  obligation,  patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this,  my 
obUj^tlon  to  say  and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public 
utilities  privately  owned." 

Thus  spoke  WlUkle.  the  rich  man's  Roosevelt:  Wlllkle,  the  sim- 
ple, barefoot  Wall  Street  lawyer. 

If  Mr  WUlkle  spoke  honestly  on  that  occasion,  and  one  of  his 
bofuits  Is  his  frankness.  Is  he  by  any  chance  running  for  President 
Of  the  United  States  In  order  to  "do  what  I  (be)  can  for  the 
pre.'^rvatlon  of  public  utilities  privately  owned"? 

Mr  Wlllkle  loves  to  boast  that  he  learned  his  liberalism  at  the 
feet  of  the  elder  La  Pollette  H-^re  is  what  La  PoUette's  Pro- 
gressive, a  publication  which  continues  to  carry  on  the  fight  of 
th«  great  Wisconsin  liberal,  has  said  of  him; 

There  Is  one  thing  abcut  it  If  Wlllkle  should  •  •  •  be 
elected,  the  country  would  then  have  a  President  who  could  teach 
the  American  fanners  how  to  water  the  stock  and  shear  the  sheep  " 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance.  Mr  WUlkle  challenged  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  a  series  of  Joint  debates 

One  cannot  challenge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  go 
about  the  country  barnstorming,  after  the  preradio  fa.ehlcn  of  the 
pasr  century,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he 
Is  indulging  In  cheap  bravado.  The  gravity  of  Mr.  Willkies  offense 
consisted  of  the  fact  that  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  dignity  and 
striking  at  the  prestige  of  an  oOce  which  as  a  candidate  htmself 
for  the  Presidency,  It  cught  to  be  his  zealous  duty  to  uphold  and 
defend  The  President  cannot  adjourn  the  Battle  of  Britain  In 
order  to  ride  the  circuit  with  Mr  Wlllkle  We  mu.«t  realize  that 
the  Battle  of  Britain  Is  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  Is  no  Job  for  a  mountebank. 

At  that.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  effectively  debating  the  Wendell 
Winkles  of  this  country  for  years  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  Mr  Wlllkle  Is  so  eager  for  a  debate  in  order  to  hold  his  audi- 
ence. I  suggest  that  he  challenge  his  running  mate.  Senator  McNary. 
with  whc^m  he  ts  at  greater  variance  on  domestic  and  foreign  Issues 
than  his  speech  of  acceptance  shows  him  to  be  with  the  President 

The  Roosevelt  record  of  the  last  7  years  la  an  open  book.  The 
people  know  what  President  Rouaevelt  has  done,  and  they  know 
what  he  win  do 

Par  •  time.  Mr  WUlkl«  thrnight  and  apoke  like  a  lion:  then  the 
weasel,  which  has  replaced  the  elephant  as  th"  Republican  synvbol. 
aasTted  Itaeir  Like  any  other  profes'ilonal  politician,  he  twisted 
about  awkward  Issuer  by  the  u«ie  of  glittering  generalities  He 
tslk«d  about  "wtd«r  hortaons."  "a  new  companionship  In  industrial 
society."  "tmltmltsd  production,"  •full  production  and  reemplcy- 
Dient  by  private  enterprlae."  •'hardship,  sacrifice,  and  suffering " 
Here  he  sesms  to  have  gotton  his  bottles  mixed  Up  to  this  point 
ho  had  been  talking  about  regaining  prosperity.  Increasing  relief, 
and  reducing  spending 

Mr  WUlkle  UJked  like  the  Republican  platform  until  it  seemed 
to  thoae  who  beard  hUn  that  the  Republican  Party  had  better 
change  tta  tune  from  "God  Bleas  America"  to  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel  t" 

When  the  meandering  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  was  pro- 
mulgated, we  were  assured  that  Mr.  Wlllkle  would  clarify  It.  If 
that  gentleman's  speech  In  KIwood  means  anythtng.  It  means  that 
It  is  now  necessary  for  someone  to  clarify  Mr.  WUlkle. 

The  only  clarification  so  far  offered  Is  the  personality  and  record 
of  Mr  Wlllkle  himself.  He  talked  abotrt  free  enterprise  and  finding 
Jobs  for  everyone.  Yet  his  whole  history  negatives  any  interest  In 
free  opportunity.  The  country  knows  him  as  a  holding-company 
executive.  The  opportunity  that  he  has  given  to  free  enterprise  has 
consisted  in  cutting  the  throats  of  small  independent  power  com- 
panies This  has  meant  lesa  economic  opportunity  for  the  average 
man  and  a  greater  concentration  of  economic  power  In  Wall  Street. 

The  American  people  w«nt  to  know  sjjectflcally,  with  chapter  end 
verse  cited,  how  the  mliKjrlty  party's  candidate  proposes  to  do  more 
to  preserve  the  bleeslngs  of  American  liberty  in  the  modem  world 
than  our  President  is  doing.  They  want  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Winkle's  '*new  life"  means  the  New  Deal  for  the  common  people  or 
a  "new  life"  for  the  Old  Guard.  No  glittering  generalities  about  the 
candidate's  belief  In  coUectlve  bargaining  will  quiet  labor's  fears  so 
long  as  the  labor-baiting  Weirs  and  Glrdlers  remain  tinrebuked  No 
fine  words  about  the  candidate's  foretgn  policy  will  quiet  fears  as  to 
what  will  happen  If.  In  the  event  at  Rep«^llcan  victory,  Hzeax 


Johnson  becomes  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Hamilton  Pish  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
foreign  Relation? 

The  American  people  are  worried  about  the  stage  settings  wh:ch 
are  constantly  being  arranged  for  the  minority  candidate  And  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  ar.k  what  It  is  all  about. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  why  Mr  WUlkle's  acceptance  speech 
was  staged  at  or  near  the  town  of  Hwood.  Ind  Customarily,  a 
candidate  Invites  the  people  to  his  home.  After  all.  one  cannot 
give  a  front-porch  speech  from  the  tenth  flotir  of  1010  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  where  Mr  WiUkle  actually  lives  It  is  many  years 
since  Wlllkle  lived  at  Elwood,  Ind..  and  most  people  had  forgotten 
that  he  ever  lived  there.  It  Is  legitimate  to  Infer  that  his  going  to 
Elwood  was  for  protective  coloration.  He  wanted  to  dissociate  him- 
self In  the  public  mind  from  his  banking  and  utility  connections. 
The  people  are  being  encouraged  to  forget  Wlllkle.  the  Wall  Street 
lawyer,  the  utility  executive,  the  director  of  one  of  the  principal 
banks  afflllated  with  Morgan  &  Co.  This  explains  the  effort  to  put 
him  across  as  the  barefoot  farmer's  boy 

Mr  Wlllkle  has  had  much  to  say  In  condemnation  of  political 
machines,  especially  thoae  in  the  cities  I  wish  that  he  had  ex- 
plained Just  when  he  developed  his  moral  fervor  on  thi.s  subject. 
At  the  Philadelphia  convention  he  might  have  repudiated  the 
votes  of  those  Republican  machine  delegates  from  tbe  southern 
States  who.  every  4  years,  from  time  Immemorial,  have  been  bought 
and  sold  on  the  auction  block  This  particular  Republican  machine 
constitutes  the  greatest  scandal  In  American  politics 

No  one  ever  heard  Mr.  Wlllkle  lift  his  voice  against  any  political 
machine  until  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  President  It  was 
the  present  Federal  admintrtratlon  that  sent  Boss  Pt-ndergast.  of 
Kansas.  City,  Mo  ,  to  the  penitentiary  It  was  new  dealer  Mayor 
LaOuardla  who  cleaned  up  Npw  York  City  despite  Tammany  Hall, 
of  which  Mr  Willkle  Is  a  m?mber.  It  was  the  Federal  administra- 
tion which  sent  to  the  penitentiary  the  notorious  Mo?  Annenberg. 
one  of  the  most  corrupting  influences  in  American  political  life. 
However.  Annenberg  was  not  put  behind  the  bars  until  he  had  cir- 
culated among  tho  Republican  delegates  at  Philadelphia,  urging 
them  to  greater  endeavors  agamst  the  New  Deal  And  his  paper, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  today  vigorously  supporting  the  can- 
didacy  of   Mr    Wlllkle 

Mr  Wlllkle  poses  too  late  as  a  champion  of  political  piulty.  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  record  of  public  utility  companies  within  his 
control.  He  has  always  enjoyed  association  with  political  ma- 
chines He  was  a  regular  Democrat  in  Indiana  he  was  a  regular 
Democrat  In  Ohio,  and  he  has  been  a  regular  Democrat  in  New 
York  He  n^ver  Joined  In  any  fight  on  any  political  m.^chine  any- 
where at  any  time.  His  policy  has  been  to  "Join  em  "  He  attended 
convention.'^  as  a  regular  Democrat,  and  he  always  went  along  with 
the   majority 

After  Mr  Willkie  had  put  on  his  shoes  and  become  a  resident  of 
New  York  City  in  1929  he  lost  no  time  in  becoming  a  member  of 
th  Tammany  organization.  He  Joined  in  1930.  and  he  has  not 
reslifned  to  this  day.  Along  about  1936  or  1937  there  was  a  primary 
light  In  which  the  braves  of  Tammany  Hall  were  bitterly  engaged. 
A  new  and  young  group  w-ns  trying  to  drive  out  the  old  guard. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Mr  Willkie  to  show  his  zeal  for 
political  reform      But  h"  d  dn't 

Mr  Wlllkle  fouKht  in  the  ranks  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  soucht 
the  defeat  of  Fiorello  L;»Guardia.  the  courageou.s  and  Incorruptible 
adm'ni.«trator  of  a  great  city,  whose  record  aa  mayor  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  right-minded  men  for  all  time  to  come  Hi  re  was  an- 
other chance  to  fight  a  political  machine      But  he  didnt 

As  a  crusader  for  political  ptmty  I  wi.nh  that  Mr  Wlllkle  would 
tell  us  something  about  the  forces  that  make  political  machines 
corrupt      Venal  politicians  do  not  brlt>e  themselves. 

Public  utilities  have  been  anwng  the  principal  corrupters  of 
public  ofBcials  In  the  country  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
situation  In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  and  State  of  Illinois  itr 
which  I  had  gene  as  a  barefoot  farmer  boy  frcm  my  blrthpiace  in 
Pennsylvania)  and  I  knew,  as  did  others,  of  the  corruption  lavuhly 
Indulged  In  by  utilities  under  the  domination  and  control  of  the 
late  Samuel  Insull,  This  corruption  Is  a  matter  of  public  record 
I  mention  Insull  because  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  In  Mr 
Winkles  speech  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  he  referred 
to  Insull  as  a  "forceful,  dynamic,  and  attractive  figure."  There 
are  many  thousands  of  people  In  this  country  who  execrate  Insull 
as  the  man  who  ruined  them  By  them  he  Is  remembered  as  the 
unscrupulous  manipulator  who  induced  his  employees,  his  cus- 
tomers, and  even  his  friends  to  Invest  in  his  utility  stocks  They 
remember  him  as  a  man  who  bribed  public  officials  whenever  he 
needed  them;  who  was  Indicted  by  a  Federal  erand  Jury:  who  had 
eluded  the  hand  of  Justice  and  had  been  brought  back  to  his 
adopted  land  as  a  craven  fugitive.  But  to  Mr  Willkie.  Mr  Insull 
was  an  "attractive  figure  " 

I  have  thanked  Mr  Wlllkle  for  the  flash  of  decent  statesmamhip 
In  his  Elwood  speech  I  have  criticized  him  for  his  impatrlotlc 
demagoguery  and  for  his  unpardonable  references  to  President 
Roosevelt.     I  have  raised  some  qtiestlons  as  to  hts  record 

But  I  Insist  that  Mr  Willkie  has  not  been  speclttc  and  definite  In 
telling  the  American  people  how  he  proposes  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  domestic  situation,  th.e  menace  of  Hltlertsm,  and  the  threat 
al  world  revolution. 
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We  can  defend  America  only  If  we  hold  fa.st  to  the  principles  of 
national  unity  and  social  .solidarity.  I  defy  Mr  Willkie,  who  claims 
to  be  a  student  of  history,  to  name  any  like  period  in  the  history 
of  any  great  nation  when  so  many  and  so  great  steps  have  been 
taken  for  social  betterment  with  so  little  bitterness  and  dislocation. 
I  defy  Mr  Willkie  to  tell  his  fellow  citizens  if  there  hsus  ever  been 
a  time  when  these  who  were  deprived  of  even  a  little  of  their 
powers  and  privileges  for  the  common  good,  did  not  protest  loudly, 
deeply,  and  \ery  bitterly.  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wll.scn  were  hated  by  those  whose  privi- 
leges they  attacked  So  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  hated. by  those 
whose  prr.ile.!es  the  New  Deal  has  curtailed. 

If,  indeed,  as  he  says.  Mr.  Willkie  has  no  hate  in  his  heart,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  lor  him  to  do  among  his  "Hate 
Roosevelt"  followers, 

Mr  Willkies  current  party  contains  the  loudest  and  bitterest  of 
these  who  piotest  against  farm  relief,  work  relief,  collective  bargain- 
ing, fair  wages  and  hours  for  labor,  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
religious  freedom,  racial  toleration,  and  measures  nccesi^ary  to  check 
exces-sive  concentration  of  control  over  other  peoples  savings  and 
other  people's  lives 

The  R:  publican  Party  In  1940  conUins  the  equivalent  of  Eng- 
land's ar.d  fYance's  pro-Naxl  Munich  appeai-ers  of  1938 — the  men 
with  the  black  umbrellas.  Mr  Willkies  current  party  contains  the 
men  who  th:nk  that  they  can  appease  Hitler  by  making  a  deal  -<he 
blg-busine.ss  men  who  wore  caught  conferring  in  tecret  with  a  noto- 
riotis  Nazi  agent.  Or  Weslnck.  Mr  W^iUkie's  current  party  includes 
the  men  who  lh*nk  that  they  can  ward  off  social  reform  by  calling 
the  reformers  Teds  "  Mr  WUlkle's  current  party  includes  the  men 
who  think  that  big  business  should  be  allowed  to  capitalize  a  grave 
national  crisis  lor  Its  own  private  profit:  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
country  will  muddle  through  If  only  the  party  of  big  buslnebs  and 
appeasement  is  given  an  exclusive  right  to  handle  the  defcn.se 
program. 

What  has  Mr.  WUlkle's  cturent  party  to  offer  America  but  more 
Munichs,  more  nppea.sement  abroad,  and  more  defeatism  and  more 
reaction  at  home? 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  administration  have  given 
America  seven  and  a  half  dynamic  years  of  defense  of  democracy. 
President  Roosevelt  ha.^  made  America  the  symbol  of  light  In  a  dark- 
ening world  Under  President  Roosevelt  we  are  going  forward  to 
complete  the  mighty  task.s  which  must  be  achieved  If  America  Is  to 
be  defended  and  democracy  preserved. 


The  Third-Term   Tradition — Fact  or   Fantasy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HAMILTON  TREADWAY 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Hamilton  Trcadway: 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  renominated  by  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent As  will  be  shown  later.  President  Roosevelt  Is  not  the  first 
Prefldent  to  seek  that  office  In  three  successive  elections,  but  he  Is 
the  first  President,  having  served  two  terms,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  third  successive  term  The  cry  that  tradition  oppo.ses  a  third 
term  Is  already  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  therefore  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  should  explore  the  facts  behind  this  most  Illogical 
argument  which  will  be  used  against  the  reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  people  will  be  told  by  the  opponents 
of  the  President  that  there  is  a  tradition,  well  establLshed.  against 
any  President  of  the  United  Slates  serving  more  than  two  terms. 
We  need  not  pause  here  to  determine  who  these  opponents  are. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  they  are  the  same  persons  who  opposed  the 
election  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1936.  Neither  do  we 
need  to  scrutinize  the  reasons  for  their  opposition.  However,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  examine  their  argiunent. 

The  proponents  of  the  anti-third-term  tradition  usually  rely 
first  on  the  proposition  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  In- 
tended that  the  length  of  service  of  the  President  should  l>e  lim- 
ited To  answer  this  contention  one  need  only  turn  to  the  notes 
of  James  Madison  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  order  that  the  expressions  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention on  this  questlou  may  be  better  understood,  a  short  review 
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of  the  background  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will   be 
given. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  was  presided  over  by 
George  Washington  The  sessions  of  the  Convention  were  closed 
and  no  official  record  of  the  debates  was  made.  However,  notes  of 
the  debates  were  made  by  .'several  of  the  members,  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  of  which  are  those  of  James  Madison  After  the 
Convention  opened.  Edmund  Rando'ph  introduced  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions which  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Government 
consisting  of  a  legislative,  an  executive,  and  a  Judicial  branch,  and 
embodying  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  The  Con- 
vention proceeded  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  discuss  these 
resolutions. 

These  resolutions  provided  for  a  single  term  for  the  Executive  and 
provided  that  he  be  ineligible  for  reelection  Considerable  debate 
arose  over  the  length  of  the  term,  and  the  question  of  reellglblllty 
of  the  Executive  There  were  among  the  delegates  propf)nents  of 
a  single  term,  hut  even  among  those  favoring  a  single  term  there 
was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  length  of  such  term. 
The  fight  for  a  single  term  was  led  principally  by  George  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  and  two  obscure  delegates  from  North  Carolina,  Rich- 
ard Spalght  and  Hugh  Williamson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
ponents of  indefinite  reelipibility  were  found  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Convention  Such  men  as  Roger  Shernaan,  James  Wilson, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  James  Madison,  Rufus  King,  and  William  C. 
Houston  were  numbered  among  the  proponents  of  reelection.  In 
ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  Convention  on  the  question  of  a 
third  term,  the  expressions  of  these  delegates  are  most  pertinent. 

In  considering  the  resolutions  of  Randolph  (known  historically 
as  the  Virginia  resolutions  y  Mr.  Houston  moved  to  strike  the  pro- 
vision "to  be  Ineligible  a  second  time."  Mr  Sherman  seconded  the 
motion.  Gouverneur  Morris  thought,  "the  Ineligibility  proposed  by 
the  clause  as  It  stood  tended  to  destroy  the  great  motive  to  good 
behavior,  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  reappointment  "  Later 
In  the  debate  Morris,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  proposal  to 
make  the  Executive  Ineligible  for  reelection,  said,  "It  will  destroy 
the  great  incitement  to  merit  public  esteem  by  taking  away  the 
hope  of  being  rewarded  with  reappointment  It  may  give  a  danger- 
ous turn  to  one  of  the  strongf>!^t  pa.ssions  in  the  human  breast. 
The  love  of  fame  Is  the  great  spring  to  noble  and  illustrious  actions. 
Shut  the  civil  road  to  glory,  and  he  may  be  compelled  to  seek  It  by 
the  sword.  It  will  tempt  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  space 
of  time  alloted  him.  to  accumulate  wealth  and  provide  for  h'.» 
friends.  It  will  produce  violati.^ns  of  the  very  Constitution  It  Is 
meant  to  secure.  In  moments  of  pressing  danger  the  tried  abilities 
and  established  character  of  a  favorite  magistrate  will  prevail  over 
respect  for  the  forms  of  the  Constitution."  Morris  felt  that  all  of 
the.se  disadvantages  of  a  single  term  for  the  President  would  be 
eliminated  by  placing  no  limitation  on  his  reeligiblllty  to  that 
office  Roger  Sherman  was  "against  the  doctrine  of  rotation  a* 
throwing  out  of  office  the  men  best  qualified  to  execute  Its  duties." 
He  thought,  "If  he  (the  President)  behaves  well  he  will  be  con- 
tinued; if  otherwl.se.  displaced  on  a  succeeding  election  "  Rufui 
King  remarked  "that  he  did  not  like  the  Ineligibility."  He  thought 
"there  was  great  force  In  the  remark  of  Mr.  Sherman,  that  he  who 
has  proved  himself  to  be  most  fit  for  office,  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
by  the  Constitution  from  holding  It  "  James  Madison  noted  that 
"he  was  much  disposed  to  think  that  In  such  cases  the  people  at 
large  would  chose  wisely  "  The  motion  to  strike  the  expression  "to 
be  ineligible  a  second  time"  carried  Thus,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention expressly  rejected  the  principle  that  the  President  should 
be  Ineligible  for  reelection. 

The  question  of  whether  the  President  should  be  limited  to  a 
single  term  was  tied  up  with  the  length  of  the  term  and  the  mode  of 
election.  The  whole  problem  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  11 
for  their  consideration  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  Convention. 
David  Brearly.  reporting  for  the  committee,  proposed  a  4-year  term 
with  no  limitation  on  the  reeligiblllty  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Tbla 
proposal  was  eventually  written  into  the  Constitution  as  follows: 

"He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  4  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected,  as 
follows." 

Thus  we  find  that  as  adopted  the  Constitutional  Convention  left 
to  the  people  for  all  time  the  decsion  of  how  many  terms  any  Indi- 
vidual President  was  to  serve.  The  writers  of  that  great  document 
felt  that  the  people  would  choose  wisely.  They  could  hardly  have 
reached  a  more  logical  conclusion. 

Those  who  would  contend  that  the  founding  fathers  Intended  to 
limit  the  number  of  terms  any  President  may  serve  may  gather 
solace  frcm  the  delegates  who  argued  for  a  single  term.  Mr.  Gerry 
thought  the  President  "ought  not  to  be  reellgible"  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph thought  "he  should  not  be  left  under  a  temptation  to  court 
a  reappointment."  Mason  said,  "that  the  great  officers  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  the  Executive,  should  at  fixed  periods  return  to 
that  mass  from  which  they  were  at  first  taken.  In  order  that  they 
may  feel  and  respect  those  rights  and  Interests,  which  are  again  to 
be  personally  valuable  to  them."  However.  In  considering  these 
expressions  of  the  minority,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  which 
contemplated  appointment  of  the  President  by  the  Congress.  These 
delegates  who  favored  Ineligibility  of  the  President  for  reelection 
feared  that  lu  courting  the  favor  of  the  Congress  he  would  become 
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lU  puppet  When  this  lear  was  removed  by  the  proposal  of  the 
committer  cf  11  for  election  of  thr  President  by  elector?,  chosen  by 
the  iJeople.  their  oppoeitlon  w»a  removed.  In  the  final  action  of  the 
Ckmveniiou  on  the  adoption  of  the  4-year  term  with  indefinite  rc- 
eli«iblluy  we  find  only  a  diaeent  from  the  obecure  delegates  from 
North  Carrllna  The  opponents  of  President  Rocsevelt.  who  are  at 
thlJ'  time  also  the  opponents  of  the  third  term  for  the  President, 
cannot  hoodwliJc  the  pet;plf  by  advancinK  the  views  of  this  minority 
of  the  deietratc*  to  the  Convention  as  indicative  of  the  intention  that 
the  foundlnt?  fathers  were  against  a  third  term.  TliC  facts  do  not 
support  them. 

Those  »ho  oppose  a  third  term  rely  on  a  second  proposition 
equrtily  unsound  TlTy  sny  that,  even  though  the  Constitution  Is 
devoid  of  a  piohibiticu  agaliMt  a  third  term,  nevertheless  there  is  a 
tradition  agalii<«t  any  President  SfTving  more  than  two  verms,  which 
Is  an  unwritten  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  To  nwet  ihls 
contention  it  \s  hardly  sufflcicnt  to  state  the  self-evident  truth  that 
a  «.Titten  constitution  does  not  admit  of  unwritten  aniMndments. 
To  refute  this  contention,  however,  one  need  only  turn  to  the 
authorities  un  which  its  proponent*  rely  for  its  pritabllshment. 

The  oppfinents  of  the  third  term  contend  that  the  so-called  two- 
term  tradition  was  established  by  Washington.  Whatever  solace 
they  are  able  to  gath«r  from  the  fact  that  a  tired  and  feeble  old 
man.  feeling  that  his  work  was  done,  retired  after  having  served 
two  terms  as  President,  must  be  dispelled  when  they  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  fiom  his  Farewell  Address  delivered  in  1796 

"The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance  hitherto  in.  the  office  to 
uhlch  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  mt-  h<ive  been  a  uniform 
sacrifice  of  tucllnatlon  to  the  opinion  of  duty  and  to  a  deference 
for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  It 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with 
motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that 
retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  The  strength 
cf  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even 
led  to  the  preparation  of  an  iiddress  to  declare  it  to  you.  but  mattire 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  alTairs 
with  foreign  nations  and  the  unHnimou^  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence  impelled  me  tc  abandon  the  Idea." 

If  the  act  of  retirement  of  Washington  Is  to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
IL«hing  an  antl-thlrd-term  tradition,  how  can  such  interpretation 
of  his  retlren\ent  l>e  reconciled  with  the  fact  so  well  stated  in  his 
Farewell  AddrMs.  that  he  had  reluctantly  t>een  called  from  retire- 
ment to  accept  the  first  term  and  that  he  had  desired  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  that  first  term?  If  an  argument  that  Washington  In- 
tended to  found  a  tradition  remains.  It  is  effectively  refuted  by  the 
Tlews  he  outlined  In  a  letter  to  Lafayette  written  April  38,  1788. 
In  that  letter  Washington  said: 

"There  are  points  on  which  opinions  wotild  be  more  likely  to 
vary.  as.  for  Instance,  on  the  eligibility  of  the  same  person  for 
President  after  he  j^hould  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years. 
Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  Constitution  Is  In  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  Infiuence  In  the  choice  of 
President.  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
you  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  rotation  in  that  appoint- 
ment. The  matter  was  fairly  discussed  in  the  Convention  aiid  to 
mv  full  convictions,  though  I  cannot  have  time  or  room  to  sum  up 
the  arguments  In  this  letter  There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the 
least  danger  that  the  President  will  by  any  practical  intrigue  ever 
be  able  to  continue  himself  one  moment  In  ofBce.  much  less  per- 
petuate himself  In  It.  but  In  the  last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and 
political  depravity:  and  even  then  there  Is  as  much  danger  that 
any  other  fperles  of  domination  would  prevail.  Though,  when  a 
people  shall  have  become  incapable  of  governing  themselves  and 
fit  for  a  master.  It  is  of  little  corvsequence  from  what  quarter  he 
comes. 

■Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see 
no  propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man 
who  on  some  grt»at  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable  of  serving  the  public." 

The<«e  words  of  Washington  were  his  final  Judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  services  of  «  man  to  his  country  in  the  ofllce 
of  President  should  be  limited  In  these  words  we  can  find  no  ex- 
pression of  the  maxim  that  two  terms  are  sufUclent  These  facts 
do  not  make  Washington  a  proponent  of  the  so-called  anti-third- 
term  tradition 

Tills  conclusion  of  Washington  Is  sustained  by  the  history  of 
other  nations  and  clvtllBatlona.  Space  will  not  permit  an  enumera- 
tion of  instance*.  An  Illustration  Is  the  experience  of  the  Athenians. 
The  clty-sUt«  of  Athens  In  Greece  was  the  first  great  democracy  of 
the  ancient  world.  In  Athens  the  service  of  a  man  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  hia  country  was  limited  to  a  single  tenure  in  any  ortlce. 
The  numl)er  of  great  men  In  any  generation  is  naturally  limited. 
As  a  result,  the  Athenians  soon  exhausted  the  supply  of  those 
capable  of  leadership.  The  greatest  civilization  of  and-nt  times, 
thus  precluded  l>y  its  laws  from  the  service  of  capable  lesders  then 
llvlr,g  wtttoln  Its  Ixirders.  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ever-pressing 
Jiordes  of  barbarians  then,  as  today,  moving  across  Exirope.  Decay 
and  destruction  followed.  We  may  well  profit  by  the  example  of 
Alhertf.  We  thould  not  preclude  ourselves  at  any  time  In  our 
history  of  those  leaders  who  may  at  the  time  prove  universally 
moAt  capable  of  serving  tine  public  and  of  preserving  our  demo- 
cratic insUtuUODA. 


Jefferson  favored  a  single  term  of  6  years  fnr  the  Presidency 
becau.-e  he  feared  »he  establ'shment  of  a  monarchy.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  hi.«tory  havo  proved  the  fallacy  of  that  fear  We 
need  not  discvujs  it  further  Yet  in  a  letter  written  to  John  Taylor 
In  1805,  Jefferson  had  changed  his  views  somewhat.  In  that  letter 
be  said: 

"I  had  intended  to  declare  my  intention,  tut  I  have  consented  to 
be  silent  on  opinion  of  my  friends,  who  think  it  best  not  to  put  a 
continuance  cut  of  my  power  in  defiance  of  all  circumstances 
There  Is.  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could  engage  my 
acquiescence  in  another  election,  to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a 
succts-or  as  micht  bring  in  a  monarchist." 

That  clrcums.ance  never  occurred,  for  Jefferson  himself  enjoyed 
such  political  prestise  and  power  he  was  able  to  p.^rp.  luate  his 
policies  in  th-^  President lai  cfBco  for  16  years  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  namins?  hi"  successors.  Thus  Jefferson  was  never  factd 
with  the  practical  question  of  a  third  term  He  cannot  t>e  taid  'o 
have  founded  a  tradition  against  a  third  term  when  the  facts  show 
jhat  he  was  willing  to  accept  It  if  he  should  prove  unable  to  name 
h}«  successor. 

Tl'ese  are  the  authorities  on  which  the  proponents  of  the  antl- 
thlrd-t."rm  tradition  rely  We  must  conclude  that  the  so-called 
tradition  t«  a  fantasy — not  supported  by  fact.  It  Is  a  political 
hobgoblin  i/^d  against  a  particular  man  at  a  particular  moment 
m  our  history  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
It  Is  aptly  lllusC-ated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  the  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Yet  in  1912  that  paper  was  a  backer  of  Teddy  Rotjse- 
velt.  a  candidate  at  that  ♦Ime  for  a  third  term.  Of  course,  no  one 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Tribune  opposed  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  both   1932  ai.xl   1936 

One  fact  which  Is  given  no  puMlcity  by  the  opponenU  of  the 
third  term  is  that  tw'ce  the  people  cf  the  United  States  voted  for 
the  same  man  for  President  in  three  successive  elections,  and  both 
times  gave  that  man  a  popular  majority  In  1824  Andrew  Jack- 
son received  a  popular  majority,  tied  in  the  f"<^ctoral  college,  and 
was  defeated  In  the  Huu'^  of  Representatives  /or  President.  In 
1828  and  again  In  1832.  he  was  elected  President.  In  1884  Grover 
Cleveland  was  elected  President.  In  1888  he  again  received  the 
popular  majority  but  lost  in  the  electoral  college.  In  18C2  Cleve- 
land was  again  elected  President.  Three  times  the  people  w'^nted 
Jackson  and  Cleveland  and  so  expressed  themselves  Incidentally, 
both  men  were  Democrats 

There  are  no  facts  to  support  the  so-called  antl-thlrd-term  tradi- 
tion It  Is  a  false  iseue,  a  scarecrow  erected  by  an  ofBce-hungry 
party  It  Is  an  argument  without  weight,  unsupported  by  fact. 
devoid  of  plausibility,  refuted  by  the  authorities  on  which  its  pro- 
ponents rely  America  i«  a  young  country,  unfettered  by  tradi- 
tion. It  boasts  today  of  being  the  last  of  the  great  democracies  in 
a  world  of  dictators  The  th.rd-term  i.ssue — if  it  can  be  called  an 
Issue — is  incompatible  with  a  democracy  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  their  President. 

Hamilton  Treadwat. 


Legion  Hails  Plea  to  Oust  Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  r.\LIFORNI.\ 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LOS  ANOELES  TI^rES 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  14.  1940: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  14,  1940 1 

LZCION   HAn^   PLEA   TO    OUST    HARKT    BKIDGES ITTTS    C.MXS    FOR   FOaCIBLX 

REMOVAL   OF    UNIONIST   IF    OTHER    MmiODK    FAIL 

San  Drrco.  Au?\u«t  13  — Forcible  removal  of  Harry  Bridges  from 
the  United  States,  if  all  other  methods  fall,  was  urged  to  2.C00 
wildly  enthusiastic  California  American  Legionnaires  here  today  by 
Buron  Pitts,  Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney  and  past  State 
commander  of  the  Legion 

"Why  pus.s^'foot  with  Brldces?"  he  asked  In  a  fervent  address 
to  the  second  days  session  of  the  State  department  convention. 
Tiets  put  him  on  a  t)oat  and  send  him  home.  We  must  demand 
America  for  Americans." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 


LETTER  BY  RT.  REV    JOHN  B.  GORMAN 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  the  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Gorman,  rector  of  St. 
Teresas  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  published  in 
the  Brooklyn  Tablet: 

MONSIGNOH    GORMAN     FAVORS    CONSCRIPTION 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  verv  carefully  read  the  front-page  editorial. 
••The  Peril  of  Conscription."  in  the  July  27  Issue  of  the  Tablet,  also 
the  editorial  in  last  week  s  issue.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  eye 
to  eye  with  you  on  this  subject. 

In  view  of  all  that  ha.s  happened  abroad  It  does  seem  that  It 
would  be  far  wiser  for  our  Government  to  overdo  preparations 
rather  than  to  underdo  them  If  unexpectedly  our  country  Is 
forced  to  meet  a  sudden  attack  it  would  undoubtedly  con.serve 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  noncombatants  if  they  were  trained 
and  prepared  rather  than  if  they  were  scrambled  together  help- 
le.ssly  endeavoring  to  meet  a  crisis. 

The  program  a.s  outlined  for  training  through  con5crlptlon  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  reasonable  in  principle.  Open  discussion  in 
Congress  and  otherwise  may  suggest  some  moditicatlons  of  the 
program  It  docs  seem  that  we  can  safely  tru.st  the  American 
p«-cple  If  any  abuse  does  arise  the  people  can  readily  rise  in 
their  might  to  adjust   matters. 

According  to  rellnble  reports,  this  propo.«-ed  propram  for  citi- 
zen training  throuKh  conscription  is  not  due  to  any  failure  of 
volunteers  to  meet  present  demands.  Volunteers  have  responded 
to  the  extent  that  thev  have  been  urged  to  do  so  Nevertheless, 
there  l.s  some  doubt  that  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  could 
be  gathered  together  promptly  to  cope  with  a  po.ssible  crisis  Past 
experience  indicates  that  with  the  program  of  volunteers  our 
own  people  have  responded  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
pro  rata  representation  of  population.  Others  have  held  back 
until  compelled  to  participate  With  universal  conscription  in 
limited  numbers  over  a  period  of  time.  It  would  compel  all,  with- 
out exception  to  share  the  burden  as  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
American  citizenship  Besides,  it  Is  contended,  with  rea.sonable 
Justification,  that  by  the  sugRcsted  method  of  equitably  limited 
conscription,  assignments  couJd  be  made  to  such  branches  of  service 
where  quallfl'-atirns.  aptitude,  or  prevloxis  experience  would  best 
qualifv  for  effective  service. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  Indicates  that  our  ofTlrials 
or  our  people  are  a  saber-rattling  type.  We  have  never  shown 
symptoms  cf  aggression.  Fear  that  the  proposed  conscription  will 
lead  to  aggression  on  cur  part  is  less  risky  than  the  fear  that  we 
may  not  be  prepared  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  form  of  govern- 
ment If  we  are  suddenly  attacked  and  found  unprepared 

Finallv,  the  wholesome  living  and  training  of  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  youth  of  our  country;  the  commingling  and  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  engendered  in  the  flower  of  our  young  man- 
hood throughout  the  Nation,  should  do  much  to  re.store  a  discipline 
which  would  benefit  our  generation  and  help  to  dissipate  the  soft- 
ness which  tends  to  corrode  our  age. 

Sacrifice  that  is  volunurily  accepted  through  conscription  Is 
preferable  to  that  which  Is  forced  by  the  heel  of  a  conqueror. 
France  was  far  better  prepared  in  equipment  and  trained  man- 
power than  we  would  be.  even  with  conscription,  for  a  long  time 
to  come  Belelum,  Norway.  Denmark,  and  Holland  desired  nothing 
but  to  mind  their  own  business.  But  Prance  was  hollow  within 
frcm  dry  rot.  materialism,  radicalism,  and  unjustified  self-coi;fl- 
dence  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  dulled  and  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure and  a  fal.se  sense  of  security  lured  on  to  the  dance  of  death. 
Now  in  defeat.  France  will  be  united,  pay  the  price,  and  make  far 
greater  sacrifices  than  would  have  been  called  for  otherwise 

One  thing  that  always  commended  your  own  program  and  policy 
to  thinking  people  Is  that  you  did  something  Your  friends  did 
not  always  agree  with  you  100  percent.  Sometimes  it  was  quite 
clear  that,  like  the  rest  of  us,  you  made  mistakes  But  you  did 
something.  You  did  not  fritter  away  time  in  endless,  fruitless 
discussions  or  wait  until  It  was  too  late. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  nation  nerd  to  do  something. 
Not  merely  to  provide  equipment,  but  also  to  be  prepared  to  use  it. 


We  need  a  united  nation  that  will  put  everything  we  have  promptly 
and  effectively  into  our  preparation  and  promote  a  whoUsome 
respect  for  our  ability  to  repel  disastrously  for  our  enemies  any 
attempt  to  destroy  our  principles  of  government  or  invade  our 
country.  It  Is  now  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  if  the  axis  powers, 
united  with  Japan  and  Russia,  once  get  the  notion  that  they  have 
half  a  chance,  through  South  America  or  otherwise,  to  make  us  sue 
for  peace  our  cause  is  lost. 

There  Is  no  perfect  plan  But  there  must  be  some  reasonably 
adequate  plan  adopted  immediately  It  Is  essential  that  any  such 
plan  have  Nation-widc  support,  be  nonpartisan,  and  truly  patriotic 

"When  a  strong  (trained)  man  armed,  keepeth  his  court,  those 
things  are  in  peace  which  he  possesseth.  But  If  a  stronger  (better 
trained)  than  he  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he  will  take 
away  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted  and  will  distribute  his  spoils." 

Rt    Rev.   John   B    Gorman, 
Sotnt  Teresa's  Rectory.  firooAclyn. 

August  8,  1940. 


Food  for  Civilian  Populations  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   RALPH   INGERSOLL 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Ralph  Ingcrsoll,  which  was  published  in  PM  magazine. 

[From  PM  magazine) 
II.  On  Immediate  Issues 

STARVING     THE    CONTINENT    OF     EUROPE 

The  proposition:  Shall  we  organize  to  feed  civilians  In  the 
countries  laid  waste  and  conquered  by  treachery  and  "blitzkrieg," 
or  shall  we  support  the  British  blockade  which  aims  to  sap  the 
strength  of  the  German  terror  by  starvation,  to  prove  to  the  Ger- 
man people  that  in  the  long  run  there's  more  satisfaction  In 
making  butter  than  in  making  cannon? 

Tills  seems  to  me  as  optn  and  shut  a  proposition  as  sending 
destroyers  to  convoy  aviation  gasoline  to  the  men  who  are  shoot- 
ing down  the  Stukas. 

The  Germans  already  have  a  new  name  for  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  means  German  Europe,  It  means  that  as  long  as 
Hitler  is  in  power  there  is  no  France  or  Belgium  or  Norway — there 
are  only  provinces  and  protectorates  of  the  great,  great,  great 
Reich  It  means  that  from  the  German  point  of  view,  to  feed 
a    Frenchman    Is   to   feed    a    vassal    of    the    German    state. 

The  ncwsreels  last  week  showed  pictures  of  Germans  sending 
their  French  prisoners  back  to  the  fields  to  grow  lood  for  them 
to  eat  For  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  send  food  to  Eu- 
rope now  would  be  for  the  American  •"relief"  administrator  to 
put  on  a  German  Army  uniform,  cooperate  with  the  German 
high  command  in  the  most  vital  of  all  army  functions — service  of 
supplies. 

In  this  country  the  leading  advocate  of  feeding  German  Europe 
seems  to  be  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover.  He  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  l^elng  a  humane  man.  It  is  based  on  his  having  fed 
the  Belgians  when  the  Belgians  were  our  allies.  It  Is  curious  how 
reputations  stick  to  people  In  1920  Herbert  Hoover  fed  the  Bel- 
gians. In  1931  the  American  veterans  marched  to  Washington 
asking  food  and  he  met  them  with  American  bayonets  at  Anacostia 
and  he  burned  their  miserable  shacks  over  their  heads.  Now  his 
heart  bleeds  again  for  the  hungry.  Not  the  American  hungry. 
Dear  me,  no!  He  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  one  man  who  has  fed 
more  hungry  Americans  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
country:  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  He  want*  us  to  put  our  food  on 
ships  and  send  it  to  the  Continent  that  has  been  conquered  by  ovir 
enemies  He  was  very  efficient  about  distributing  food  In  Belgium 
In  1920  He  won't  have  to  bother  about  distributing  our  food  for 
us  this  time.  Tlie  Germans  are  as  good  organizers  as  he.  They 
will  see  to  it  that  the  food  gets  to  the  right  places — the  right  places 
to  see  to  it  that  none  of  the  vassal  states  revolts  against  its  now 
master,  the  right  places  to  see  to  It  that  there's  plenty  of  food  left 
over  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  so  that  the  total  war  can  go  on 
until  the  phrase  Is  not  German  Europe,  but  German  world. 
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Federal  Expenditures  in  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  given 
m»'  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  having  printed 
a  report  to  the  people  of  Pend  Oreille,  Stevens,  and  Ferry 
Counties  in  my  district,  showing  the  estimated  expenses  of 
the  United  States  in  those  counties  during  the  present  ad- 
mmistration.    They  are  as  follows: 

Estimated    county    report    of    Federal    expenditures,    Pend    Oreille 
County.   Wash..  Mar.   4.   19J3.   through.  June   30.   1939 

LOANS 


jNumbcr    Amount 


Cl'RRINT  rSO.EAMS 

1.  H»-fx.nstni<-ti"U  Fimtncr-  rr.rr«oration  (from  Feb.  2,  1032). 

2.  DLxa-vtiT  I.<mn  foriorulion   .. 

Feilrral  Wdrks  Ai'i'ii-y 

3.  I'ut'lM-  WurW«  .Vlministration.  D<>n-FwWal  projects 

4.  ('   S   iioiiMi^i;  .Vutburity,  luau  contracts  signed  

Department  o(  .\K''irulfuif ; 

5.  Farm  Cnniit  .\<inilni.«imtir>n.  I.an<l  Rank  rommi.<isii>ner 

6.  Farm  rre<lit  Administration.  oiTur'/encv  (Top  an<l  fi-*-'!.. 

7.  Farm  Security  .\(lmliiisir»tii>a.  nir^  n'habilstation     

&.  Farm  S>curiiy  .\<l(iiiiii.str»ti<)n.  (Mrin  lennnt  puri.-hx««^.  .. 
ft.  Rural  Klertriflc:\tii>n  .\'lmini-trHtiiin  '?■>!■»!  pr(<ject  cost 

divided  by  number  ii(  c-i>uiiti<-  partui(iatia4(; 


3S 
4U 


COMPLETKK  PKo'jK.lMi 


10. 

II. 


Farm  rf»>«1lt  AdminLstratujn.  i'.*:u  .»,)  ilrought  relicl. 
Hume  Owners'  Loaa  C'orj>orati<in,  iy33-36 


Total,  rvi>a>-able 


1 
10 


$n4.  658 


(') 


:M.nnn 
12, 47  J 


213.  444 


EXPENorriniES 


CTRBENT  rHOORAMS 

re<lenvl  Worku  .Veency: 

1  Pnhlu-  Wurk.s  .Vd ministration,  non-Fp<!eral  piojects 

2  Public  W (irk ■;  K<lm;nvstrt»tion,  Fe'l(>wl  pr(^)«'Ct!«      

5    I'ublii'  Ho:i<!s  A'tiiiini^T'iii'in.  runii'Uu-'i  pfit-ols  

4.   Public  nuiUlmci  Adiiim'stn»f  ion.  Federal  buildings 

8.  Work  lYojei-ts  Adniinisir iti>  ri 

6.  <  >rher  fifoje*  u  lunlet  w  urk-i  prugram 

Federal  .-M-ciir-.ty  .^v'eiu-y 

7.  Social  SeenrKv  Boiirl: 

i)ld-«f  v^i^ianc*     SW.flO-S 

.Kid  to  (li'iien^ient  ctiUdren 4.W2 

Aid  to  the  bhnd    .    3,  33S 

rVpaflment  of  Aenctiliim': 

».  Atrru'iilttiral   Adjustment   Administration  coost-i vation 
prorrHiiLs 

l««      $5>.30O 

lya?  .  10, 14S 

U.  Kami  CMMTurttf  Administration,  niml  rehabilitation 


COMPLCTeti  rRU<.KAM:J 

10.  Fe<1enil  F.merxercy  Relief  .\dmini.«ration 

11.  I'ivil  Works  .KdministrHtKin  ..• 

li  Aeruultural  Adjustment  .Administration,  rrntal  and  benefit 

payments                                                           - 
li.  V.  S.  llou.<;ufr  Authority,  housing  (TormMr  I'ublic  Works 
AdnunislratioQ  housing  only) 


Total,  nonref^ayable    

Grmnd  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable. 


I<i2    1 
34    [       71.  (Vt; 


'   Estimated    county    report    of    Federal    expenditures.    Pend    Oreille 
County.  Wash...  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30,  1939 — Continued 

COUNTT   STATISTICS  ' 

Faniil'e<  in  pounty,  1930 l.fftt 

dwellings.  VjW  l.^O 

lndi\  idual  income-tax  returns,  1985 121 

I'lkssanKer  autos  registered,  I'ltM — 1,  1*1 

Families  with  radios.  1<M». 2,0W 

Residenfinl  telephonas,  l«iS 172 

l)orne.<Tic electric  meters,  1030 Wl 

Farms,  l;*:i.S 6W» 

Hetail  employees,  I'Ai  »9 

\\  holfsule  employees,  193S ._ — . — .        19 

Minim;  eniployw's.  IrfVa    -.— . — ......        3i) 

Mriniifait urine  emf>loyees,  1935 577 

I'trson.son  farms.  1835 „ — 2.M9 

Unemployed  report intt,  1937 309 

'»our(x>:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook. 

Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures,  Stevens  County, 
Wash..  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30.  1939 

LOANS 


29.S 
1^719 


$3'J,  4H8 

569.718 

52,947 


lit,  44.1 
3,W>> 


103.685 
80.5»5 

7,150 


o.!*;.  »•« 


1. 151, 713 


OTHXK  BXNDTfS 


Fedenil  Ilotisinc  Administmtion: 

TitU'  I     MrMiorniration  and  imprT->vemenf  loans  insured 

Title  11    M  or  teases  aci.'ei>ted  for  insuraiK'* 

«7  i       $20.  422 
3  >           6.  4tU 

ToiaJ.  houstiie  iusunince        . 

25.Sl>J 

Farm  SfTurity  A'IntinKtmtion.  farm  (\eh*  r^itif^tion 

¥*Tihhc  HoAiis  \(iniinLstration.  active  iiroK*ct  ftll*.>iment5   

'  These  projwts  received  both  loaus  and  graati 
'AiuX  D«c31.  I'Joii. 


Niimbor 

Amount 

CVBREST  PROGRAMS 

Federal  Loan  .\prncy; 

1.  Rcconstrudion  Finance  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2,  1932). 

2.  l)isa,ster  I<oan  Corporation 

$110,595 

red«ral  Works  .\eency: 

i.    I'lihlic  Work-*  .\dmiuistration.  non-Federal  projects 

4.  I     S.  HoiLsint!  Authority,  Iohd  contratU  siancd -. 

Department  of  AtTicultun': 

5.  Farm  CrtHlit  Admini'tratinn,  land  hank  cnmmissiotier.. 
fi.  Farm  Crpdit  .\dminL*fr»tion,  Pm«reency  it'P  and  foed.. 
7.   Kiirm  Sectiri'.v  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation    

1 

175 
195 

•  2.3VJ 

•  2SS.575 
»  19.  4.V5 
132.  S44 

S    F:«rm  Security  .Administration,  farm  tenant  purrhaso 
9.  kural  Kkftriflcafion  Administration  (total  i)T*ji«x.l  cost 
divided  by  tiuiiibi'r  (.>f  coutitii'S  partici[jating) 

6 

I 

1 
32 

43.0!>4 
171,500 

rOMPLCTED  ntOGR.VMS 

10.  Farm  Credit  Adminfaitration.  1984-^1  droujfht  relief    

>0 

11.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  1933-36 

39,528 

Tot;i!,  repayable 

77ji.  241 

EXPINOrrXTlES 


COMPLETED  PR0r;RAM3 

10.  Fe<l»'rsl  Emergency  Relief  .Administration 

11.  Civil  Works  Administration.  

12.  Af;ri('tilt'iral  .\dju.suu>'Ut  Administration  rvnt&l  and  benefit 

(layments  .     . 

13.  U.    S.    Housinft   Administration,  housing    (former    Public 

Works  Administration  bousing  only) 


Total.  nor>rei>«yable 

lirand  total,  rvi-ayable  and  nonrepayable. 


OTHER   BENEFITS 


Federal  Hnusine  .Adn.inistntion' 

TitW  I.  Mi^lernization  and  improvement  loans  insured-. 
Title  IL  Mortgages  accepted  for  insurauce 


•  These  pmje(^.5  received  both  loans  and  grants. 
>Adu(  Dvc.  Jl,  193d. 


$174. 4M 

323.  aa 

240.696 
340,971 


LlKRKNT   PHOr.RAMd 

Federal  Works  .Attency: 

1.  Public  Works  .Administrati'in.  non- Federal  projects 

2.  Publlt  Works  Administration.  Federal  project.s       

3.  Public  Uoads  .Administration,  completed  projects    

4.  Public  Huilditi»rs  .AdminLstration,  Federal  buildings 

5.  Work  Projti ts  Administnition 

6.  other  projects  under  works  program 

Federal  Security  .Aeency: 

7.  Social  Security  Board: 

t»ld-iwe  assist:^co $2ll.fi95 

Aid  to  dep«'n(lent  children 27,  4.S3 

Aid  to  the  blind 2.  VjS 

Department  of  .Acrictilturo: 

H.  .Aff'coUural   .Adjustment  Administration    conservation 
programs: 

19:« $67.  782 

1937 .     69.597 

9.  Farm  Security  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation 


.\57 
178 


57   1 

78    \    241,713 
9    ) 


I    137,379 
15wS3« 


II2..M» 
73,  !>42 

129.653 


,Sti3.38S 


2,&41,G34 


287 


«»4.  777 
11.  4<.U 


Total,  hotising  insurance 

106.177 

Farm  ."ieciinty  .Administration,  farm  debt  pcdurtion  

3 

L543 

I'ublic  UiJids  A  Immistraiion.  active  project  allotments 

L500 

Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  expenditures.  Stex-ens  County, 
Wash  ,  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30.  1939 — Continued 

COLTJTY     STATISTICS  * 

Familips  in  onnnty.  1930 .vnn3 

Dwellings,  19:») 4,9110 

Individual  income  tax  returns,  1935 liU 

Pa-s-senci-r  autos  n  cistered,  1936 ,  3,065 

Families  with  radios,  iy.«     _ 5,310 

Residential  telephones,  193.S ,  1.004 

Pomesticelertric  meters,  1900 ,  1.341 

Farms,  1935 2.829 

Rettil  employees.  1935 223 

WhoWsaleemployeos.  1935 15 

Mining  employees.  1935    _  2fi5 

Manufacturing  employees,  1935. 3;tS 

Persons  on  farms.  193.'>  .     11.042 

UnemptoyedreiKirtinK,  1937 663 

•Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook. 

Estimated    county    report    of    Federal    experulitures .    Ferry   County, 
Wash.,  Mar.  4,  1933,  through  June  30,  1939 


LOANS 

.\umticr 

.Amount 

CIRRENT  rRO(iRAll3 

Federal  Tx>an  Arencv: 

K  Ri'cimstruction  Finance  Corjwralion  (from  Feb.  2,  1932) 
2    Disaster  Loan  Corjviration                        . 

$25. «» 

Federal  Works  Au'incy: 

3    Public  Works  .Administration,  non-Federal  projects 

(') 

4    I'   S    Housing  .Authority,  loan  contracts  signed 

Def»rtinent  of  .Acriculture- 

5.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  land  bink  commi.'ssioner  .. 
fi.   Farm  Credit  .Administration.  emiTL'eiK'y  crop  anil  fcciJ   . 
7.  Farm  ."^("ciirity  .Admini.stralion,  rural  rihabilitaiion  . — 
R.  Farm  Security  .Administration,  farm  tenant  purcliase  . 
9.  KumI  KlectriflcTition  .Administration  it(jlal  t>roject  cost 

11 

49 

t  3.  9-3) 
13,135 

COMPIETED  PROGRAMS 

• 

10   Farm  Credit  Administration,  IflSt-.IS  droiipht  relief 

11    Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  1933  ifj 

i 

1,098 

Total,  renavablc . 

61.813 

EXPEND  rrusEs 


CIRRENT  FROoRAMS 

Federal  Works  Arency: 

1.  I'ublic  Works  Administration,  non-F.>cl,'ral  projects 

2.  Public  Works  Administration.  Federal  projects 

3.  Public  Koads  Administraf.on.  coinpletotl  (>ro>ects 

4.  Public  IJiiildings  .Adniinislration,  Federal  buildin?* 

5.  Work  Projects  Administration 

6.  Ot'ier  iirojects  imder  works  program 

Federal  Security  .Atency: 

7.  Six-ial  ."^'curity  H'>ard: 

Old-age  ii.s.sistaiiCP $51,0.'<.'5 

Aid  to  deiiendeiit  children 6,  1'''2 

Aid  to  the  blind 1,  127 

Department  of  Airriculttire: 

S.  AFTicultural   Adjustment  Administration  conservation 
programs: 

mui _ $12,001 

1937 ».'31 

9.  Farm  Security  Administration  rural  rehabilitation. 


rOMFLETED    PROGRAMS 

10.  Fr^leral  Emergency  Relief  .Administration. 

11.  Civil  Works  .A'lministration      

12.  Agricultural  Adju.stm.-nt  AdminLstration  rental  and  bewfit 

IMivments      ..  -   -■ 

13.  U.  S.  HoiL-ing  Authority,  housing  (former  Public  Works 

Administration  bousing  oulyj 


Total,  nonrepayable 

Grand  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable. 


OTHER  BENEFITS 


Fed<-nU  Housing  .Administxation: 

Title  I.   Mi"lirni7;iiioii  and  improvement  loans  insured. 
Title  II.  -Mortga;;  's  attx-pled  tor  insurance • 


Total,  housing  insurance. 


Farm  Security  .Administration,  farm  debt  reduction 

Public  Ro«ds  Administration,  active  project  allotments 


'  These  projects  received  both  loans  and  grants. 
>  As  of  Dec  31,  X93ti, 


$'.'«.  049 
<iK.  .tU 
23.415 
37,  .ISii 
17.  15'< 


147 
33  7      5S.324 

3  :l 


I      21.732 
2,737 


14.913 
37,3«y 

21,681 


361.122 


422,934 


61 


$2L770 


21,770 


Estimated    county    report    of    Federal    expenditures.    Ferry    County. 
Wash.,  Mar.  4,  1933,  through  June  30.  1939 — Conlumed 

COUNTT  STATISTICS  ' 

/amnid  In  county,  1930 - L 

Dweiiincs,  iy«i 1. 

lndivi<1ual  income  tax  returns,  193.5  

l'a.s.s<Mic<T  iiutomoiiiles  reguslen-d,  l\*.VS — 

Families  With  radios,  1938  1. 

Kesiden'ial  telephones,  19.35 

Dome>^tic  electric  meters,  1930 

Farms,  1935 

Retail  employees,  1935 _ 

Wholesale  employe's.  1935 

Mining  employees,  I'JVi  - 

Muniifactiiring  cnijiioyi'es,  1935 

persons  on  farms,  \'.n.i  .      2. 

Unemployed  report inR,  1937 - 

•  Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Han  llwwk. 


llO 

4i) 

591 

:ui) 

37 
392 
647 

35 
4 

90 

'25 
."173 
133 


The  Amazinp:  Story  of  How  America's  Hog  Raisers 
Were  Lejfishited  Into  Legalistic  "No  Man's 
Land" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOITH   DAKOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SIOUX  CITY  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  frequently  addressed 
this  House  about  the  inju-stice  which  has  been  done  the  hog 
rai.sers  of  America  by  withholding  from  them  the  refunds  of 
hOR-proccssing  taxes  which  they  paid,  which  the  courts  have 
declared  they  are  entitled  to  reclaim,  but  which  the  New  Deal 
administration  has  persistently  and  consistently  refused  to 
repay.  Legislation  providing  the  means  for  makmg  these  re- 
payments is  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  committees  is  so  rigid  and  so  complete 
that  they  refuse  to  report  these  bills  out  so  we  can  vote  upon 
them.  Consequently.  America's  hog  raisers  continue  to  be 
the  "forgotten  men"  and  are  deprived  of  refunds  to  which 
they  have  both  a  legal  and  a  moral  claim. 

In  order  to  give  Members  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
more  for  these  farmers  than  to  merely  extend  them  their 
sjTnpathies,  I  introduced  petition  No.  25  to  discharge  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  from  further  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  to  bring  the  hog  tax  refimding  bill 
before  us  for  a  vote.  Many  of  you  have  now  signed  this  peti- 
tion. Others  must  still  sign  it,  however,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  the  farmers  of  America.  I  again  call  on  you.  therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  sign  petition  No. 
25.  America  has  the  established  policy  of  refunding  taxes 
illegally  paid  or  unfairly  collected.  The  hog  raisers  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  under  this  policy 
which  has  always  been  given  corporations  and  to  rich  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  unjustly  excessive  tax  payments. 
You  and  I  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmers  get 
this  traditional  con.sideration. 

The  accompanying  article  from  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Tribune  indicates  that  Secretary  Wallace,  himself,  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  stopping  our  farm.ers  Irom 
getting  the  tax  refunds  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  hope 
every  Member  will  read  this  article.  Having  read  it,  I  also 
hope  that  the  sense  of  fair  play  which  prevails  in  this  House 
will  cause  Members  to  sign  petition  No.  25  and  join  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  our  utmost  to  adjust  the  wrong  Which 
has  been  done  to  the  hog  raisers  of  America  through  collect- 
ing Illegal  taxes  from  their  pockets  and  then  refusing  to 
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follow  the  edicts  of  the  courts  by  refunding  these  taxes  to  the 
people  to  whom  they  legally  and  morally  belong. 

(From   the  Sicux  City  Tribune  of  Augii^n    12.    1940) 
Heres  Amavinc  Stoet  or  How  America  s  Hog  Raisers  Were  Lects- 

LATTD    Into    LrcALisnc   "No    Mans    Land" — How    Farjiers    Were 

Bn  KID  or  Pmoc  ESS  Tax  Tou) 

(KcrroB  8  Nott  -  How  the  Americnn  hog  producer  has  b«^n  legis- 
lated Into  a  •Me^aimic  no  mnn".^  land"  and  deprived  of  his  constitu- 
tional rijjht  of  redrcs.s  In  the  matter  of  recoverlni?  proce!=.<tng  taxes. 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  were  collected  ille- 
gally. Is  glowingly  loid  by  A.  I  Birch,  of  Marcus.  Iowa,  in  the  follow- 
ing u^icle.     It   is  a   glaring   tale  of  New   Deal  political   chicanery.) 

(By  A  I.  Birch) 

8ept«»mber  5.  1933.  the  United  SUtes  Government,  throuph  the 

AKncullural  Adjustment  Act.  levied  a  tax  on  all  hogs  for  slaughter. 
The  packi-rs  were  authorized  to  collect  the  tax  to  pay  It  to  the 
Unitea  States  Trea.surer.  ' 

During  the  summer  of  1935,  eight  rice  millers  of  Louisiana  brought 
action    to   test    the    legality    of    the    act      At    the    same    time  ,tho 
coUectors  of  the  tax  posted  a  bond  and  Impounded   the  tax  from    I 
that    time    up    to    the    time    the    Supreme    Cmrt    cl<^c'.ared    the    law    j 
lipconstitutlcnal.   which    was    January    6.    1936.     The   amount    Im-    ■ 
pounded   wh.s  #98.000  000      The   total   amount   collected   was   $.361.-    | 
230  867.47.    The  amount  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Treasurer 
prior  to  Impounding  by  the  packers  was  $263.230.867  47.     The  total 
amount  of  all  the  tax  being  Illegal,   the-  Court  decree  called  for  an 
act  of  Congress  to  legalize  rettirn  of  the  money  to  the  source  from 
which  It   came. 

On  June  22.  1936.  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  The  act  contained  the  two  pieces  of 
hkjlslatlon  that  legalized  the  movement  of  the  processing  tax 

Title  ni  or  unjust  enrichment  tax.  also  known  as  the  windfall 
bill,  taxed  80  percent  of  the  amount  held  by  collectors  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  The  other  20  percent  was  allowed 
the  collectors  (packers)   for  their  trouble  of  collecting. 

The  White  Packing  Co.  made  a  test  case  of  this  act.  The  find- 
ing of  the  courts  was.  that  the  packers  had  shifted  the  tax  burden 
and  so.  of  course,  had  to  comply  with  the  law. 

SET  XTP  court 

Title  VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  provides  for  the  refund  of  the 
tax  t>ack  to  the  source  from  which  it  was  taken.  A  special  court 
was  set  up  under  thia  bill  taking  all  these  tax  clainis  from  the 
natural  channel  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  plainly  stated 
that  no  refund  shall  be  made  or  allowed,  in  pursuance  of  court 
declslona  or  otherwise,  of  any  amount  paid  by  or  collected  from  any 
claimant  as  tax  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  unless  the 
claimant  establi&hes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  court  or 
the  board  of  review  In  cases  provided  for  under  section  906  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Section  906  provides  that  all  clainu  for  refund  must  be  filed 
with  the  Comml«stoner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Also  establishing  in 
the  Treasury  Department  a  board  of  review  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  ofBcers  or  employers  of  the  Treasury  Departn:ieDt, 
designated  by  the  S«xaret«ry  of  the  Treasury. 

RIGHT    or    APPEAL 

If  the  claimant  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance  of  the  Com- 
missioner, he  has  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  board  of  review 
and  then  to  the  United  States  courts  of  appeal  and  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  If  desired. 

Thus  the  bill  takes  all  such  claims  from  the  natural  channel, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  Since  the  year  1855  all 
citizens  had  a  right  to  a  redress  of  a  wrone  Prior  to  that  time  all 
claims  against    the  United  States   were  passed  on    by   Congress 

Section  903  provides  that  claims  mtist  be  filed,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  which  was  June  22,  1936.  prior  to  July   1.   1937. 

The  decision  to  the  claims  of  hog  producers  by  the  Commissioner 
was  that  bill  title  VII  provided  a  recovery  to  a  processor  but  not 
to  producer  unless  the  producer  was  a  processor  and  had  also  paid 
the  tax  Into  the  Treasury. 

Title  Vn  rules  all  of  these  tax  claims  out  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  commissioner  of  the  first  court  under  title 
VII  ruled  the  producers  out  of  court;  that  the  act,  plainly  stated 
that  was  the  only  method  that  recovery  would  be  allowed. 

PASSBD    BY    THX    8ENATX 

Resolution  66  was  presented  In  the  Senate  In  1939.  Resolution 
66  amends  and  corrects  the  mistakes  of  title  VII  of  tb<:  Revenue 
Act  of  1936,  giving  the  same  rights  to  a  producer  of  hogs  as  Is 
provided  for  a  processor,  providing  a  new  1  year  of  filing  claims 
and  18  months  to  present  evidence.  This  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  the  1st  of  last  August  without  a  dissenting  vote;  then 
was  passed  on  favorably  by  the  House  subcommittee  and  was  re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on    Agriculture   August    5.    1939. 

This  resolution  66  was  voted  out  of  the  House  corrunittee  a  short 
time  ago,  11  to  9 — 20  of  25  Members  being  pj-esent.  The  opposi- 
tion then  rounded  up  the  5  absent  members  and  then  moved  not  to 
report  it  out  and  earned  13  12  I  found  while  In  Washmpton 
that  the  opposition  In  the  committee  was  the  New  Deal  mem- 
t>ers. 


Representative  Karl  livrtm.  of  Madison.  8  Dak  ,  presented  peti- 
tion No  25,  which  required  the  signattires  of  218  Hotose  Mem- 
bers In  order  to  force  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  here 
quoting  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Mundt  on  April  1,  1940: 

House  or  REniESENT.ATrvES, 
WcLihington.  D.  C  .  April  1.  1040. 

Dear  Colj-eagites  :   Have  you  signed  discharge  petition  No    25? 

If  you  are  among  those  who  have  not  yet  signed  thl.s  dLscharge 
petition,  will  you  give  me  2  minutes  of  your  time  to  suggest  rea- 
sons why.  In  justice  to  the  farmers  of  ycur  o^n  district  and  to 
the  taxpayers  generally,  you  should  sign  this  particular  petition? 

Petition  No  25  simply  would  bring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66, 
which  pas.sed  the  Senate  last  August,  before  the  House  for  a  vote. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  provides  for  a  refund  to  American  hog 
producers  of  the  processing  taxes  which  they  Illegally  paid  before 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  this  tax  unconstitutional.  An  appro- 
priation of  *38.000.000  was  subi^equently  paid  to  refund  taxes  Ille- 
gally collected,  and  of  thl.s  amount  $.31.000  000  still  remains  avail- 
able and  appropriated  for  repayment  of  hog  proces-smg  taxes. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  simply  provides  a  method  for  our  hog 
producers  to  establish  their  claims  for  this  refund  which  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  United  States  Treasury  have  stated  were 
unjustly  and  illegally  paid   by   the  American   hoc  producer.s 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  American  taxation  that 
taxes  illegally  collected  shall  be  refunded  to  those  who  pay  them. 
Income  taxes  are  refunded  when  they  are  overpaid;  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  hog  processors  were  refunded  from  the  above  appropriation 
when  the  tax  was  declared  void;  taxes  collected  under  the  Bank- 
head  Cotton  Act  of  1934.  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act.  and  the  Potato 
Act  of  1935  were  also  refunded  It  now  remains  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  keep  fai'h  with  the  American  hog  producers  by  refunding 
taxes  Illegally  collected  from  the  producers  themselves. 

America  cannot  afford  to  eetabllsh  the  dangerous  precedent  at 
this  late  date  of  refusing  to  refund  taxes  illegally  collected.  Such  a 
despotic  stand  would  be  a  long  step  backward  from  our  traditional 
policy  of  fair  dealing  with  all  types  of  honest  taxpayers.  Mere  im- 
portant than  the  money  involved  and  the  refunds  due  the  farmers 
is  the  Importance  of  maintaining  this  Government's  honor  in  deal- 
ing with  taxpayers  To  deny  Justice  In  this  case  would  place  a  blot 
on  our  national  honor  that  in  future  years  might  spread  to  equal 
injustices  to  those  who  erroneously  or  imjustly  overpay  Income 
taxes  or  other  levies  Your  signature  to  petition  No.  25  will  help 
Uucle  Sam  ke-^p  faith   with  John  Taxpayer. 

Karl  Ml-ndt,   M.  C. 
mr    wallace  knew 

In  January  1937  there  was  released  a  Wallace  telegram  of  warning: 
"I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  there  is  no  provision  In  law 
which  directs,  authorizes,  or  allows  any  refund  of  processing  taxes 
to  any  producer  unless  the  producer  himself  was  the  actual  proces- 
sor and  himself  paid  the  processing  tax  to  the  collector  of  Internal 
revenue  and  did  not  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer  •  •  •." 
Such  warning  was  placed  in  offices  of  the  livestock  commission 
houees  of  Sioux  City. 

Also  in  the  early  days  of  March  of  the  same  year  the  officials  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  released  through  the  press  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 

(By    Paul    May) 

"Washiwoton — There  Is  no  authority  under  the  law  to  refund 
any  processing  taxes  to  a  producer  unless  that  producer  also  was  a 
processor  and  paid  such  taxes  directly  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  Representative  H.^rhington  was  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Wednesday 

•'Department  officials  Issued  a  statement  following  an  Investiga- 
tion made  on  complaints  of  operators  of  a  farm  at  Remsen.  Iowa, 
that  an  agency  at  Marcus.  Iowa,  was  attempting  to  sign  up  farmers 
for  refunds  of  processing   taxes: 

"  'Statements  to  the  effect  that  a  farmer,  who  did  not  process 
his  own  products  but  who  sold  them  to  the  packer  or  millers,  la 
entitled  under  exisline  law  to  obtain  refunds  from  the  Government 
are  false  and  ml.sleadlng,  and  farmers  should  be  warned  against 
paying  money  to  those  who  make  such  statements,'  Department 
officials  said" 

These  warnings  plainly  showed  that  Mr  Wallace,  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  knew  even  before  a  decision  was  made  by  the  spe- 
cial court,  that  title  VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  not  only  had 
taken  the  producers  out  of  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Claims  but 
had  legislated  him  where  he  had  no  place  to  go  for  a  redress  of 
this  wTong  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  our  Secretary  ever  raised 
a  hand  or  voice  to  correct  this  injtistice,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
used  his  position  to  discourage  those  producers  who  had  been 
unjustly  and  illegally  ta.xed.  also  to  intimidate  others  who  were 
making  an  effort  to  correct  this  wrong. 

VOIDS  BILL  OF   RIGHTS 

This  piece  of  legislation  I  t)€lieve  to  \x  the  most  discriminating 
and  unconstitutional  ever  passed  by  Congress — there  never  was  be- 
fore an  act  of  Congress  that  legislated  a  group  of  its  citizens  Into 
"no  mans  land  '  by  depriving  citizens  of  their  most  valued  con- 
stitutional rights— a  court  for  redress  of  a  wrong.  Oh.  jrs;  we  have 
our  BiU  of  Rights,  free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  press,  and  the 
liberty  of  worship,  but  what  do  they  amount  to  if  vou  have  no 
court  of  redrew  against  those  who  should  deny  one  of  these  rights. 
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The  correction  of  this  Is.  to  my  opinion,  one  of  the  biggest  issues 
at  the  present  time  No  Congressman  should  be  considered  that 
does  not  so  con.'-ider  this  issue.  The  spirit  of  "can't"  and  "I  don't 
t>elieve"  never  gave  birth  to  any  nation  or  corrected  mistakes 
made,  nor  can  a  nation  be  returned  or  perpetuated  in  this  manner. 
No;  we  must  use  cooperatively  the  spirit  of  "shall"  and  "will  be" 
m  correcting  anything  that  tends  to  destroy  equality  and  general 
wellare.  This  is  not  only  our  constitutional  rights,  it  Is  a  citizen's 
duty 

The  effort  to  correct  this  situation  should  be  supported  by  every 
hog  producer  and  every  buslnes.sman  and  should  be  opposed  by  no 
American  citizen. 


Willkie's  Remarkable  Addre.ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA   (S.  C  )    STATE 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Spoakor,  we  have  heard  a  great  many 
remarks  about  the  WiUkie  speech  at  Elwood,  Ind.,  some  days 
ago. 

I  am  inserting  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  carried  in  the 
State,  an  out.standing  paper  in  my  district.  Columbia,  S.  C, 
which  so  coinpltlely  and  interestingly  analyzes  this  speech. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  not 
only  by  the  Members  of  the  House,  but  by  all  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mr.  Willkie.  in  referring  to  Washington.  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Cleveland.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
forgot  to  mention  some  of  the  Republican  president's,  for 
instance.  Harding,  Coolidge.  and  Hoover.  Poihaps  he  real- 
ized that  if  he  should  refer  to  them  he  would  be  calling  to 
the  memory  of  the  people  that  we  had  it  hard  with  Harding, 
cool  with  Coolidge.  and  hungry  with  Hoover. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  SUte  of  August  20,  1940] 

MR.     WILLKIES    REMARKABLE    ADDTIESS 

Mr.  Winkle  did  not  discuR.s,  directly,  the  New  Deals  place  In 
history,  but  infcrentlally  he  gives  to  it  a  large  and  a  favored  place. 
Listen: 

"I  believe  that  the  forces  of  free  enterprise  must  be  regulated. 
I  am  opposfd  to  business  monopolies. 

•  I  believe  in  collective  bargaining  by  the  representatives  of  labor's 
own  free  choice,  without  any  interference  and  in  full  protection  of 
those  obvious  rights. 

•I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  minimum  standards  for  wages 
and  of  maximum  standards  for  hours.  I  believe  that  such  require- 
ments should  constantly  rise. 

'I  believe  In  Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  utilities,  of  securities 
markets,  and  of  banlcing  I  believe  in  Federal  pensions,  in  adequate 
old-age  benefits,  and  In  unemployment  allowances. 

"I  twlleve  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
equalize  the  lot  of  the  farmer  with  that  of  the  manufacturer 

•I  believe  in  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling, 
and  In  the  full  extpn.<=ion  of  rural  electrification" 

These  policies  in  which  Mr.  Willkie  states  his  definite  belief  are 
New  Deal  policies,  sr-me  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  New  Deal.  ' 
Could  any  administration  receive  higher  praise  than  for  its  chief  | 
opponent!  in  his  address  of  acceptance,  to  approve  of  It?  And  Mr. 
Willkie  approved  n!so  of  aid  to  England  short  of  war.  and  of  selec- 
tive service.  Remove  paragraphs  of  general  denunciation  from  the 
address,  and  it  might  be  used  by  Democratic  campaign  orators. 

It  was  a  strange  political  address.  Old  line,  deeply  sincere  Re- 
publicans, the  State  imagines,  suffered  under  it.  Here  was  their 
man  describing  himself  as  a  liberal  Democrat.  Isolationists  also 
must  have  suffered,  for  here  was  their  hope,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, doing  precisely  what  they — and  he — condemned  the  Presi- 
dent for  doing,  denouncing  and  threatening  foreign  powers.  And 
Republican  logicians  undoubtedly  suffered  because  the  address 
had  in  it  so  many  contradictions.  The  New  Deal  declared  Mr. 
WiUkie  "preaches  the  doctrine  of  division."  That's  net  his  doc- 
trine, he  said.  But  immediately  after  the  impressive  list  of  "I 
believes."  that  list  of  New  Deal  poUcies,  the  Republican  candidate 
reached  this  conclusion: 


"The  purpose  of  all  such  mea^^ures  ( those  he  had  approved )  Is 
indeed  to  obtain  a  better  distribution  of  the  wealth  and  the 
earning  power  of  the  country." 

Mr.  WiUkie  made  no  direct  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  Party.  He  even  avoided  calling  himself  p.  Republican, 
and  most  of  the  former  Presidents  he  praised,  or  seemed  to  ad- 
mire, were  Democrats.  In  one  sentence  he  grouped  Washin(.;ton, 
Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Cleveland.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Not  a  word  about  the  once  idolized  (by  big 
business)  Cal  Coolidge.  Not  a  word,  and  for  good  reason,  about 
"Normalcy"  Harding.  Not  even  a  word — was  there? — about  the 
only  living  former  President,  the  relentless  flghter  against  the 
New  Deal.  Mr.  Hoover. 

Probably  Mr  Willkie  believes  the  rank-and-file  Republicnns  will 
go  along,  anyway,  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  that 
his  appeal  must  be  mainly  and  pointedly  to  Democrats  and  to  Inde- 
pendents This  may  be  good  strategy — if  the  regular  party  lenders 
do  not  t>ecome  indifferent  or  resentful  under  the  leadership  of  a 
man  who  does  not  do  as  they  would  liave  iiim  do.  If  they  do  \ye- 
come  indifferent,  if  the  Republican  organizations  or  machines  fail 
to  run  smoothly,  Mr  Willkie  will  lose  millions  of  votes  Will  he 
gain  more  millions  by  his  departure  from  political  technique?  The 
answer  will   be  known  next  November. 

The  sharpest  summary  of  the  WiUkle  address  the  State  has  seen 
comes  from  Mr  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent "Mr  Willkie  made  a  speech."  said  Mr  Thomas,  "which  was 
a  synthesis  of  Guffey's  First  Reader,  the  genealogy  of  Ind'ana,  the 
collected  speeches  of  Tom  Girdler  and  the  New  Republic.  He  agreed 
with  Mr  Roosevelt's  entire  program  of  social  reform,  and  said  It 
was  leading  to  disaster.  The  speech  was  a  classic  example  of  the 
time-honored  principle  of  a  stick  of  candy  for  everybody."  That 
summary  Is  more  than  sharp — it  also  is  intelligent. 

The  addre.ss  brought  to  mind  some  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Landon. 
the  Republican  candidate  In  1936  He,  too,  ran  on  a  New  Deal  plat- 
form, from  which  he  uttered  hot  critlci.sms  of  the  New  Deal.  Mr, 
Landon  gave  the  country  no  real  issue  in  1936  Mr  Willkie  gives  it 
none  in  1940.  Not  yet,  anyway.  Perhaps  as  the  campaign  develops, 
there  will  arise  genuine  differences  between  the  two  major  candi- 
dates on  some  important  domestic  matter  or  on  foreign  policy.  But 
today  these  two  splendid  gentlemen  are  close  togetlier  in  foreign 
l)ollcy  and  in  political  philoeophy.  and  they  seem  close  akin  even  in 
personalities.  There  are  differences,  of  course,  one  of  which  is  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  had  thorough  experience  in  public  life. 
A1.SO  President  Roosevelt  is  the  tallest  remaining  symbol  of  democ- 
racy as  a  dynamic  force  that  can  take  caie  of  its  own  followers,  and 
that  is  not  afraid  of  Its  alien  enemies. 


White  River  I*ower  Prospects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OK   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SOUTHWEST    AMERICAN 


Mr.    CRAVENS.    Mr,    Speaker,    pursuant    to    the    leave 

granted  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 

the    following    editorial   from   the   Southwest   American    of 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  published  under  date  of  August  19,  1940: 

[From  the  Southwest  American  of  August  19.   1940] 

WHTTE     RIVEB     POWEH     PKOSPECTS 

Congressman  Clyde  T  Ellis'  announcement  that  development  of 
the  White  River  power  possibilities  has  been  given  the  green  light 
by  the  President  will  be  most  welcome  to  north  Arkansas.  De- 
velopment of  water  power  on  the  White  River  has  been  one  of 
Congre.s.sman  Ellls'  chief  interests  since  he  went  to  Congress  2 
years  ago,  and  he  has  made  a  dent  with  it. 

Speaking  to  the  national-defense  committee  of  the  State  planning 
board  In  Little  Rock  Friday,  Dr  George  C.  Branner  talked  about 
this  White  River  project.  Just  a  few  hours  before  Congressman  EiA.a 
made  his  announcement  in  Wa.shlngton.  Army  engineers  have  de- 
scribed the  White  River  in  northern  Arkansas  and  southern  Mis- 
souri as  equal  in  importance  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Dr  Branner  said.  He  quoted  three  Army  engineers'  reports 
as  saying  that  natural  population  growth  and  potential  pJowcr 
development  will  absorb  the  output  of  two  power  projects  at  Bull 
Shoals  near  Cotter  and  Table  Rock  In  Mis.sourl. 

With  Grand  River  power  already  developed  and  waiting  for  a 
market  in  northeast  Oklahoma,  and  White  River  power  on  the 
way  In  northern  Arkansas  and  southern  Missoiul,  this  section  of 
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the  world  ought  to  get  in  on  some  of  the  billions  which  are  about 
to  be  spenr  for  defense  Industry,  and  the  other  blillona  which.  In  the 
normal  roiirse  of  events,  -h' uld  be  spent  In  normal  industrial 
development  In  the  years  ahead 

This  section  of  the  United  Sta'es  has  much  to  commend  It  for 
a  gneater  mdustrijil  growth  than  it  has  had  The  lack  of  power 
ha«  not  been  nearly  »o  serious  as  the  lack  of  effective  markets  for 
Industrial  prodTirts  A  revision  of  the  freight-rate  structure,  which 
-emnves  the  present  dDscnmlnaticni  against  this  area,  will  make 
possible  the  effective  u«e  of  the  exitnslve  new  power  which  we 
have  and  are  about  to  develop. 


Wendell  I^  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  CLE\'ELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Tuesday.  August  20,  1940. 
entitled  "The  Plain  Dealer  Supports  Willkie." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TK«  PLAIN    DEALEH  SUPPORTS  WTl.I.KI* 

The  Plain  Dealer  supports  Wendell  L.  WlUkle  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  come  to  tlils  decision  with  no  regard  either  for  party  names 
or  political  considerations  Rather,  our  decision  Is  basDd  on  the  best 
analysis  we  can  make  of  the  moral  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  of  America  We  have  reached  this  conclusion,  which  set-ms 
Inevitable  to  us.  with  the  regret  which  decent  people  feel  about 
breaking  old  ties 

For  close  to  a  hundred  years  the  Plain  Dealer  has  refrained  from 
supporting  for  President  any  other  than  Democratic  candidates. 
We  say  th;8  in  no  spirit  of  apology  or  of  boastlulness.  On  occasions 
we  were  probably  wrong. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  depart  from  this  centur>-cld  Plain 
Dealer  tradition  We  recommt-ncl  the  defeat  of  a  D-omocrat  who  Is 
stcklng  a  third  term  to  the  Presidency 

If  anyone  reads  into  this  an  acl  of  desertion,  we  Insist  that  the 
result  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr   Roosevelt  and  not  on  ours 

The  Plain  Dealer  choooes  to  remain  democratic.  The  Roosevelt 
administration,  by  contrast,  has  abandoned  the  democracy  of  Jef- 
ferson. Jackson   Clevelar.d.  and  Wilson. 

The  Plain  Dealer  elects  to  abide  by  the  idea  that  the  country 
ahould  make  social  progress  as  fast  as  it  can  pay  for  it.  \vherea«  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  attempted,  not  a  liberal,  but  a  radical  goal.  The  only 
poss.ble  outcome  of  his  policies,  as  we  see  it.  Is  State  socialism,  fol- 
lowed Inevitably  by  some  form  of  fascism. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  if  a  sufBclent  majority  can  be 
obtained  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  a  given  direction.  America 
may  adopt  any  form  of  government,  known  or  to  be  known,  by  man. 
But  we  should  proceed  frankly  and  openly  to  such  basic  changes 
as  theae  and  acoompUsh  them  in  the  democratic  way.  by  popular 
majorities  on  candidly  expressed  proposals.  Never  should  we  agree, 
if  we  hope  to  remain  Democrats,  to  a  subtle  and  unacknowledged 
transformation  of  our  state  of  society. 

Eight  years  ago  we  supported  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  Four  years  ago  we  supported  him  with  some 
misgivings.  The  course  of  events  since  then,  culminating  in  the 
Presidents  Ul-dlsgtuaecl  and  successful  maneuver  for  a  third-term 
nomination,  force  upon  vts  the  conviction  that  we  can  no  longer 
support  the  President  whom  this  newspaper  helped  twice  to  elect. 

The  DenK>crmtlc  national  platform  of  1933  was  liberal,  forthright, 
and  courageous.  Standing  on  that  declaration  of  principles.  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  for  President  was  Impregnable.  Had 
the  tenets  of  that  platform  been  obeyed  the  United  States  would 
today  be  In  a  far  tetter  situation — &naiK:lally.  economically,  politi- 
cally— than  It  now  is. 

To  moat  Americans  the  history  of  this  period  Is  too  fresh  in  mind 
to  Justify  repeating  its  lessons 

Instead  of  estahll^lug  policies  of  economy  in  government.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  inaugurated  a  regime  of  Immense  and  largely  uncontrolled 
expenditure.  In  a  period  when  the  United  States  wtis  at  peace  he 
doubled  the  national  debt  He  sprnaored  a  program  of  gold  pur- 
chase At  InfUtwt  prioea,  whlclk  resulted  in  comermg  three-quarters 


of  the  world's  supply,  and  burying  it  in  the  Kentucky  hills  He 
subsidized  the  silver  producers  at  public  expense  to  the  tune  of 
nKire  millions 

Contrary  to  experience  and  the  lessons  of  economy,  he  used 
unnumbered  millions  in  a  vain  effort  to  borrow  and  impend  his  way 
back  to  pra-^perity  He  paid  farmers  for  not  raising  crops.  He  killed 
pigs  to  improve  the  hog  market  He  punished  business  and  said 
that  he  did  it  to  help  men  whose  welfare  depends  on  business. 

He  camp.ils;ned  on  the  class  issue  by  denunciation  of  "economic 
royalifts."  He  filled  the  ranks  of  his  administration  with  radical?, 
leftist  thinkers,  and  social  experimenters.  He  obtained  the  support 
of  John  L  Lewis  by  alxlicating  much  of  his  authority  to  labor.  He 
kept  Secretary  Perkins  in  the  Cabinet  and  remained  deaf  to  com- 
plaints that  she.  Chairman  Madden,  and  many  other  of  his  ap- 
pointees were  furnishing  protection  for  radical  elements  on  the 
labor  front. 

He  tried  to  persuade  a  Coiicress.  which  proved  wiser  than  himself, 
to  pack  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  bring  it  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Executive.  Steeping  from  his  high  pobition  as 
President  of  all  the  people  he  prosecuted  a  country-wide  "purge  ' 
of  Democrats  who  had  refiused  to  do  his  bidding. 

Mr  Roosevelt's  culminating  offense  against  his  party,  his  country, 
and  the  world-wide  spirit  of  demcxrracy  stood  clearly  rrveali'd  in 
the  hollow  and  theatrical  circumstances  cf  his  third-term  nomina- 
tion at  the  Chicago  convention.  The  talk  of  "drafting"  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  run  is  veriest  nonsense  His  whole  strategy  for  a  year 
before  the  convention  was  to  make  impossible  the  convention's 
choice  of  any  other  candidate. 

No  other  Demociat  was  allowed  to  get  his  head  alxive  the  common 
level.  Without  declaring  his  candidacy  the  President  swept  primary 
after  primary,  each  victory  a  triumph  for  officeholders  thumbing 
ai;other  ride  on  the  supposedly  magical  coattails.  And  then,  having 
wangled  the  third  nomination  for  himself,  he  forced  a  rebclUoiis 
convention  to  name  for  Vice  President  a  Cabinet  memljer  whom  few 
in  the  convention  really  wanted. 

The  example  of  a  President  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term  was  set  by  Washington.  It  was  galvanized  into 
a  principle  by  Jefferson.  It  became  an  inviolable  precedent  by 
the  wisdom  of  succeeding  Presidents  It  is  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  our  fundamental  law  as  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  situation  Jefferson  warned  his  countrymen  against  in  1821 
has  now  come  to  pass  An  ambitious  executive.  Unishlng  his  second 
term  and  wishing  another,  conjures  up  the  Old  World  theory  that 
he  alone  In  all  America  Is  capable  of  leadership  Mr.  Roofevelt 
paints  the  portrait  of  The  Indispensable  Man,  and  lo.  the  likeness 
is  of  himself. 

These  are  perilous  days  in  world  history  for  any  democracy  to 
experiment  with  ind  Is  pen  able  men  The  German  Republic  tried; 
Italy  tried  it:  Russia  tried  It  Th»  pathway  of  government  since 
the  World  War  is  strewn  with  the  twisted  remnants  of  democratic 
institutions  wrecked  by  indispensable  men. 

E\ery  modern  dictator  the  world  has  known  first  persuaded  his 
countrymen  that  he  was  indUpcns.-^ble  to  ther  welfare 

America  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  No  man  In  this  stUl  free 
Republic  is  so  wise,  so  strong,  so  exalted  in  character  or  so  finely 
tempered  by  experience  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation  requires  his 
retention  in  the  Presidency.  America  Is  not  ripe  for  the  advent  of 
the  Indispensable  man 

These  facta  are  set  down  calmly  by  a  newspaper  appreciative  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  human  "sympathy  and  social  justice  which 
inspired  the  earlier  days  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  performance.  These 
achievements  are  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  era.  They 
will  be  remembered  outlined  against  the  dark  background  of  eco- 
nomic fumbling  and  industrial  failure. 

Much  of  this  achievement  will  sur\ive,  regardless  of  the  result  of 
the  November  election  The  coun'ry  Is  committed  to  its  perpetua- 
tion. Opposition  to  Mr  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  Implies  no 
repudiation  of  this  part  of  his  record. 

Opposing  the  President  who  seeks  to  violate  the  unwritten  statute 
against  a  third  term  is  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can convention  at  Philadelphia.  Unknown  to  national  politics  as 
recenUy  as  3  months  ago,  this  lawyer  and  businessman  frcm 
Indiana  has  become  since  mid-June  the  hope  of  mililons  whose 
votes,  in  the  good  American  way,  make  our  Presidents. 

WUIkie  was  the  surprise  nominee  of  an  unbossed  convention  He 
had  received  no  primary  support,  and  had  asked  for  none  His 
nomination  came  as  the  answer  to  a  specific,  if  unspoken  demand 
for  a  man  particularly  trained  to  meet  the  problems  which  will 
face  the  adminlsuatlon  at  Washington  In  the  next  4  years 

These  are  problems  cf  bvoslness.  of  organization,  of  harnessing  the 
vast  forces  of  the  Nation  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  world  at  war. 
perhaps  to  fight  a  war.  These  problems  are  too  serious  for  endless 
economic  experimentation;  loo  vital  to  the  national  safety  to  be 
handled  by  a  brain  trust  with  leftist  tendencies,  or  a  candldiate  im- 
appreclatlve  of  cost  control 

The  career  cf  Willkie  is  typically  American.  Prom  the  beginning 
his  succ«;ss  has  been  self-achievt-d.  Born  In  a  small  town,  educated 
in  a  State  university,  he  began  his  professional  career  in  a  small 
city.  Prom  small  beginnings,  traveling  the  road  common  to  average 
Americans,  he  has  grown  Into  the  stature  of  successful  leadership. 

To  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  uhe  welfare  of  the 
country  in  the  years  at  hand  will  depend  on  Industry  Intelligently 
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directed  Willkie  Is  trained  by  hard  knocks  for  his  task.  He  has 
the  confidence  of  Indusri-ial  leaders.  He  possesses  a  record  of  fair 
dealing  with  labor 

With  such  a  leader  America  can  rise  to  the  first  need  of  the 
times,  which  Is  to  arm  itself. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  persuade  labor  to  efficient  production. 
He  and  his  advisers  spent  too  many  years  helping  it  get  more 
money  for  less  work. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  expect  business  to  cooi^ratr  with  him 
except  under  compulsion,  because  his  stxidled  effort  has  been  to 
harry  business 

Only  on  rare  occasions  In  American  political  history  have  condi- 
tions consp.red  to  bring  to  the  front  a  man  particularly  qualified 
to  direct  affairs  in  the  crisis  Washington  was.  of  course,  a  supreme 
example.    Lincoln  was  one      Jack.son  was  another. 

Without  suggesting  similarities  between  men.  it  will  seem  to  many 
that  WiUkle  belongs  In  the  galaxy  of  Americans  mysteriously  pre- 
pared for  command  in  this  critical  period  of  the  Republic. 

By  the  logic  of  our  two-party  system  the  choice  for  President  lies 
between  Wendell  L   Willkie  and  Franklin  D.  Rocs-velt. 

Even  had  the  President  achieved  a  flawless  record  of  administra- 
tion, which  we  havi'  denied,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  he  should 
retire.  He  cannot  in  sincerity  say  that  Willkie  Is  any  less  qualified 
than  himself  to  direct  the  Government  in  the  next  4  years. 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  refuses  to  make  this  concession  is  a  partial 
Index  of  his  character.  It  harmonizes  with  many  Executive  acts 
since  March  1933  It  Is  the  trade-mark  of  one  who  has  come  to 
consider  himself  the  indispensable  man. 

The  Plain  Ek-aler  makes  Its  choice  without  hesitation  or  quali- 
fication. 

We  solemnly  urge  the  people  to  elect  Wendell  L.  Willkie  President 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Ramparts  We  Watch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  21.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   JOHN   W.   FLANNAGAN,   JR  .   OP   VIRGINIA 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  address 
I  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Counts 
family  held  at  Dfjg  Branch  School  House.  Dickenson  County. 
Va..  August  11.  1940.  At  the  last  moment,  due  to  official 
duties,  I  found  it  impossible  to  attend  and  deliver  the  address 
in  person.  It  was.  however,  read  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sutherland,  of  Clintwood,  Va. 

The  annual  family  rcimion  is  a  custom  of  our  section  that 
I  would  like  to  see  observed  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 
Family  pride  is  an  asset  that  keeps  alive  many  of  the  vir- 
tures  of  our  ancestors  that  should  be,  and  will  have  to  be, 
preserved  if  our  Republic  lives  on.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
purer  Anglo-Saxon -American  famUy  in  America  than  the 
Counts  family.  Would  to  God  we  had  many  more  such 
families. 

The  address  is  as  fellows: 

It  is  a  delightful  experience  to  be  here  today  and  talk  to  real 
Americans,  the  descendants  of  pre-Revolutlonary  stock,  about 
some  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  country. 

I  glory  in  the  familv  that  takes  pride  in  its  ancestry  and  an- 
nuallv  meets  to  pav  tribute  to  the  dead  and  embrace  the  living. 
It  shows  that  you  "who  now  carry  on  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
virtues  of  those  who  have  passed  and  are  anxious  to  preserve 
those  virtues  and  pa.ss  them  on  down  to  the  generations  yet  to 
come. 

Among  the  virtues  of  the  Counts  family  Is  a  virtue  inherited 
from  their  ancestors — a  virtue  common  to  all  the  families  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  That  virtue,  my  friends,  is  an  innate 
love  for  the  countrv  for  which  our  ancesters  fought  and  died  to 
bring  into  being.  And  as  they  died  that  it  might  be  born,  so  we. 
their  descendants,  ever  stand  ready  to  die  that  it  may  live.  Let 
me  here  and  now  declare  to  the  world  that  the  same  sword  that 
broueht  this  country  into  existence  has  ever  remained  unsheathed 
to  keep  it  alive,  and  today  gleams  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants 
of  tl^ose  who  In  the  name  of  equality,  freedom,  and  Uberty  first 


tore  It  from  Its  scabbard,  and  in  turn  will  be  pas.«:rd  on  to  their 
descendants  on  dow^l  to  the  remotest  generation  And  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  same  God  that  uphild  the  hands  of  your  illus- 
trious ancestors  and  their  compatriots,  as  tliey  struck  tlie  blow 
for  equality  and  freedom  and  liberty,  will  uphold  the  hands  of 
their  descendants  if  the  time  evor  comes  to  strike  the  blow  to 
pres;^rve  that  equality,  that  freedom,  and  that   lilH-rty. 

A  few  nights  ago  in  cue  of  our  theaters  I  witnes.^ed  the  picture 
The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  which  depicts  the  graphic  fuim  the 
causes  that  led  us  Into  the  World  War. 

I  am  plad  I  saw  that  picture,  because  It  got  me  to  thinking 
about  the  ramparts  in  this  country  that  should  ever  be  watched. 

It  got  me  to  thinking  why  thcs"  ramparts,  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  Republic,  need  watching 

It  got  me  to  thinking  how  these  ramparts,  which  are  dear  to  our 
hearts,  should  be  watched. 

And  It  got  me  to  thinking  nt)OUt  who  .shculd  do  the  watching. 

My  friends,  give  me  yt  ur  attention  while  I  briefly  discuss  what 
ramparts  need  watching,  why  they  nted  watching,  how  they  should 
be  watched,  and  who  should  do  the  watching  . 

What  ramparts?  Asking  the  question,  I  know,  instantly  focuses 
your  mind,  as  it  did  nunc,  on  the  I>c!araticn  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  that  great  document,  which  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Oh.  I  saw  the  picture  and  I  heard  the  actcrs  speak  their  pieces,  but 
I  saw  more  In  my  imagination,  which  but  reflected  my  heart  and 
mind.  I  saw  emblazoned  acro.^s  the  screen  in  letters  of  gold  declara- 
tions and  pronouncements  of  our  forefathers  defining  these  ram- 
parts in  bold  unmistakable  terms. 

■'We  hold  the.'-e  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purs-uit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  tiiese  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.   deriving   their  Jost   power  from  the   consent   of   the 

governed." 

•  •••••• 

•We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  prcmote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  lo  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  cf  the  United  Stales." 

And  there  were  other  ramparts  supplementing  these  major  ram- 
parts, even  as  a  great  sermon  supplements  some  great  Biblical 
truth,  that  I  saw: 

Tlie  rampart  of  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  .'speech,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

The  rampart  of  peaceable  assembly  and  of  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Tlie  rampart  of  a  free  people  to  keep  and  t>ear  arms. 

The  rampart  of  the  security  of  the  home  from  the  militia. 

The  rampart  of  the  sanctity  and  security  of  the  person,  the  home, 
papers,  and  effects  from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 

The  rampart  guaranteeing  the  accu-^ed  a  t^peedy  and  public  trial 
by  an  impartial  Jury  of  his  district,  tiiat  he  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cau^e  of  the  charge,  that  he  be  confronted  with  the 
Witnesses  against  him,  and  that  in  Ills  defense  he  be  given  the 
assistance  of  counsel. 

The  rampart  preserving  tlie  right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  civil  cases. 

The  rampart  prohibiting  excessive  bail,  excessive  fines,  and  ciuel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

The  rampart  guaranteeing  that  the  enumerated  rights  in  the 
Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  otheis 
retained  by  the  people. 

The  rampart  reserving  to  the  States  or  the  people  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited 
by  the  States. 

Yes.  my  friends,  these  are  the  ramparts — the  bulwarks  of  a  freo 
people—  that  are  sacred  and  dear  to  the  American  people  and  mean 
more  to  them  than  life  itself.  Without  them  life  would  not  be 
worth  living.  With  them  we  enjoy  the  sweetest,  fullest  life  ever 
lived  by  a  people  since  the  dawn  of  time 

Why  should  our  ramparts  be  watched?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
ask  such  a  question  before  the  descendants  of  this  simon-pure 
Am.erlcan  family.  And  yet  It  is  but  right  that  we  ask  ourselves 
searching  and  fundamental  que.=tions  scmetimes  lest  we  become 
lethargic  and  take  things  for  granted.  You  know  we  Americans 
who  have  enjoyed  equality  and  freedom  and  liberty  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic  cfttlmes.  I  am  afraid.  Just  assume  that 
these  things,  being  among  the  foundation  stones,  were  lorought  to 
us  on  a  "silver  platter"  and  will  ever  he  .-served  to  us  each  morning 
on  the  same  silver  platter  Let  me  tell  you  we  have  no  right  to 
Indulge  in  assumptions  with  respect  to  these  God-given  rights. 
They  were  purchased  at  a  great  price — the  toil  and  sacrifice  and 
blood  of  your  ancestors  and  my  ancestors — and  the  keeping  price 
is  Just  the  same  as  the  purchase  price.  Someone  has  said  that 
'•eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty."  Yes;  and  it  is  also  the 
price  of  equality  and  freedom  and  every  other  prized  and  cherished 
possession.  And  when  'eternal  vigilance"  calls  for  sacrifice,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice;  when  it  calls  for  hardships, 
endure  the  hardships.  It  is  the  only  Insurance  we  can  carry  against 
becoming  soft,  and  you  know  the  nation,  like  the  man,  which 
becomes    soft,    becomes    neglectfui    of    obUgations,    unfaithful    to 
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trtists.  and.  in  th^*  cotjrs^  of  ttmr,  like  the  man.  becomes  a  derelict 
and  is  entombed  over  in  th«  bur.ing  ground  known  as  the  cemetery 
of  national  derellct«. 

^undatlon  Btonea.  you  know,  need  attention.  For  Instance, 
whon  the  water  betrlna  to  neep  throui^h  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tion. If  we  fall  to  go  to  The  rescue,  trouble  Is  In  store.  Ofttlmes  the 
owr:er  of  the  structure  that  has  permitted  foundation  seepaife  has 
neglected  to  ro  to  the  rescue  until  It  was  too  late  When  at  la^t 
awakened  from  his  lethargv  he  rxishes  forth  to  repair,  only  to  find 
that,  due  to  his  l.ick  of  vij^llanrc  the  foundation  has  become  so 
unflermined  that  hU  effort  to  save  only  hastens  Its  destruction. 
Uncle  Billy  Sutherland,  whom  I  see  sittlnR  over  there-  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  ^eat  fam:Iy--kncws  what  sin  seepage  wUl 
do  that  it  will  cau.se  the  lows  of  the  (greatest  ftlft  of  Ood  to  man — ■ 
eternal  life:  and  I  know,  from  the  fullness  of  his  exfjerlence,  can 
testify  that  en  more  than  one  cwcasion.  a«  he  plead  with  men  on 
their  deathbed  to  accept  salvation,  he  has  heard  them  cry  out  in 
their  distress  and  agony,  "Too  late;  too  late'"  The  ssune  Is  true  of 
natlnni*  National  seepage  is  as  clanfierous  as  foundation  seepage  or 
Bill  t-eepage  Witnt-'^s  the  sad  plight  of  FYance  today.  Poor,  seep- 
age-ridden Prance,  once  the  proud,  cultured,  carefree  nation  whose 
demixrracy  was  obtained  at  a  great  prlce^the  price  of  the  bloodiest 
of  all  revolutions — now  the  helpless  victim  of  neglect  to  guard  the 
ramparts  upon  which  her  greatness  restetl.  Oermjin  tximbs  and 
tanks,  my  friends,  did  not  de.stroy  Prance  It  was  the  seepage  from 
within.  When  the  German  threat  became  Imminent  and  France 
attempted  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  ramparts  she  cherished,  and 
uptin  which  her  greatness  rested,  she  found  that,  throxigh  neslect. 
her  national  foundation  stones  had  been  undermined.  Her  honest, 
eleventh-hour  effort  to  save  only  hastened  her  own  destruction 

Prom  Prance  may  we  learn  this  lesson:  Prance  was  willing  to 
mnke  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain  democracy,  but  unwilling  to 
make  the  sacrinces  necessary  to  pre«Tve  democracy.  She  was  wlU- 
_,  ing  to  pay  the  purchase  price,  but  unwilling  to  pay  the  upkeep 
"  price  The  French  people  failed  to  watch  the  ramparts  My  friends, 
your  ancestors  and  my  ancestors  made  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
secure  for  us  this  great  democracy  of  ours.  They  purchased  with 
their  toll  and  sacriflce:  yes.  with  their  life  blood  the  equality,  the 
freedom  and  the  Uhrrtles  we  jicw  enjoy,  and  bequeathed  them  to 
us  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  and  passed 
en  to  our  children  and  our  chvldren  s  children  Ours  is  the  duty — 
nay.  the  privilege — to  suffer  every  toll,  to  make  every  sacriflce  that 
may  be  necessary,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  our  lives,  to  watch 
and  protect  these  sacred,  blood-bought.  God-given  ramparts  and 
save  them  Inviolate  from  the  seepage  of  every  influence  foreign  to 
our  d 'mocratlc  system  of  government. 

How   should   our   ramparts   be   watched?     Let   me   answer  In  one 
sentence :   By  living  our  democracy. 

The  more  I  ponder  over  our  form  of  government,  the  more  I  con- 
temp. ate  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  men  who  brought  it  into 
being,  the  more  firmly  I  become  convinced  that  our  best  govern- 
mental textlxjok  Is  the  H  ily  Bible  Our  democracy  as  record'»d  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  known  a.s  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Is  nothing  more  than 
governraenUl  Christianity;  that  Is.  applying  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  the  government  of  a  people  Entertaining  the  views 
that  I  do.  I  iim  persuaded  that  it  Is  Just  as  much  the  duty  of  an 
American  citizen  to  live  his  democracy  as  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  live  his  ChrlftUnity  Proclaiming  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constltutk.n.  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  bv  those  whose 
lives  belie  their  proclamations  will  no  mnre  save  our  JElepubllc  than 
pcalm  singing  by  a  bunch  ol  sinners  will  save  the  church.  "By 
their  fruiu  ye  shall  know  them"  applies  to  sUte  and  church  alike. 
Evtn  If  you  forget  every  other  thing  I  say  today.  I  want  vou  to 
remember  this  thought  and  carry  it  home  with  you  As  long  as 
we  live  our  democracy,  the  American  Republic  will  live.  The  mo- 
ment we  cease  to  live  our  democracy,  thut  moment  will  mark  ihe 
beginning  of  the  end  of  our  Republic 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  davs  about  unitv  A  democracv.  like 
any  other  government,  depends  upon  unity  Unity — forced  unity — 
Jn  an  autocratic  country  is  brought  about  by  the  Iron  hand  of  the 
dictator  In  a  democracy  It  Is  brought  about  bv  confidence  and 
faith  generated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  government  is  belntj 
administered  In  the  Interest  of  all  individuals  and  classe*?  alike, 
that  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  freedom  and  liberties  we  are  all  upon 
an  equality  In  one  case  the  motlvatng  cause  L«<  fear,  in  the  other, 
love  The  nation  whose  unity  Is  brought  about  by  fear  la  sh'-rt- 
lUed  The  i.atlon  whose  unity  Is  brought  about  by  love  L'  endur- 
ing The  spirit  of  no  nation  ever  has  been  conqtiered.  and  the 
spirit  of  no  nation  ever  will  be  conquered  as  long  as  the  jieople 
of  that  nation  are  united  by  a  deep  love  for  their  Institutions  and 
a  heartfelt  desire  to  perpetuate  them  And  a*;  long  as  the  spirit 
of  ft  nation  lives,  though  overpowered  and  subjugated,  that  nation 
lives  and  her  people  ever  look  forward,  with  a  confidence  born  of 
Ood.  to  her  national  restoration  And  the  only  way  to  Insure  the 
continued  love  cf  our  institutions  and  a  united  pe<ip!e  m  their 
deferwe  Is  by  living  our  democracy  And.  my  friends,  ever  remem- 
ber that  you  are  neither  llvln*?  your  democrary  nor  promoting 
unity  by  crushing  one  clasa  «nd  granting  special  privileges  to  an- 
other claas  Unity  can  only  be  brought  about  by  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  equality  of  treatment. 

If  we  live  our  democracy,  there  are  certain  things  that  will 
follow,  even  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  from  our  democratic 
living: 


The  man  who  not  only  believes  In  but  who  actually  lives  his 
democracy  will  never  contribute  to  undermlnln*;  governmental 
seep  ige  He  will  never  be  misled  by  the  traducers  of  our  Insti-.u- 
tlons  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  shining  example  of  this  statement 
than  the  citizenry  of  this  great  mountain  section.  Here  where  we 
find  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  stock  to  be  found  m  America;  here 
where  over  99  percent  of  our  population  Is  native-born,  the  great 
perccr.'iige  tracing  their  ancestry  back  to  the  fovmdlng  fati^ers; 
here  where  democracy  Is  bred  in  the  Ixjne,  we  live  the  freedom  that 
Is  ours,  enjoy  our  lit>ertles.  and  practice  that  equality  that  makes 
every  man  a  klnt:  H(  re  we  ever  watch  and  gunrJ  our  ramparts  cf 
freedom,  of  lil>erty.  and  of  equality.  .\nd  beraiuse  we  do.  we  are 
free  from  the  cesspools  of  sciualor  where  poverty  and  want  breed 
distrust  in  our  institutions  and  generate  slimy  undermining  seep- 
age And  we  who  live  our  democracy  will  ever  strive  to  make  our 
Government  work  In  such  a  way  as  to  clear  up  the  cesspools  by 
bringing  to  the  unfortunates  the  blessings  of  a  government  oper- 
ated in  the  Interest  of  all. 

We  who  believe  in  our  democratic  institutions  to  such  a  point 
that  we  live  our  democracy,  will  not  tolerate  those  who  are  not  la 
sympathy  with  otir  institutions  and  who.  under  the  cloak  cf 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  pre.^s.  spread  subversive 
doctrines  Oh.  I  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  I  also  believe  in  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with  the 
traducers  of  our  country.  The  man  who  attempts  to  undermine  or 
destroy  our  freedom,  purch.toed  by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers  and 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  by  that  attempt  forfeits  his  own 
freedom  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  act  by  Invoking  the  protection  cf  the  very  instrument  ho 
seeks  to  destroy 

We  should  watch  and  see  that  these  subversive  doctrines  are  not 
taught  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  by  those  In  sympathy 
With  such  doctrines  While  I  believe  in  culture,  while  I  btllevc  in 
developing  the  mind  t<i  its  fullest  extent.  I  am  apalnst  forcing  the 
plastic  minds  of  our  young  manhood,  our  young  womanhood,  to 
listen  to  this  subversive  "ism"  or  the  other  subversive  "Ism."  iliiS 
subversive  ideology  or  the  other  subversive  ideology,  taught  by  sym- 
pathetic teat'hers  The  man.  the  woman,  who  doesn't  believe  that 
pure,  undeflled  Americanism  Is  the  only  "Ism."  the  only  ideology  for 
a  free  people,  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  single  school 
or  college  in  this  couiTtry  While  I  would  not  let  our  youth  grow 
up  in  Ignorance  of  these  sTange  and  subversive  "Isms"  and  ideologies. 
I  would  require  that  these  v'ho  imparl  the  knowledge  at  the  same 
time  point  out  that  these  struTipe  doctrines  are  repulsive  to  otir 
philosophy  of  government  and.  If  ^opted  here,  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  our  free  institutions  Wliat  I  am  against — and  It 
Is  all  wrong — Is  for  our  youth  to  be  taurht  these  strange  philoso- 
phies by  those  in  sympathy  with  them  and  who  are  more  anxious 
to  make  converts  than  Uiey  are  to  imparl  knowledge.  Before  I 
leave  this  point,  permit  me  to  pause  for  Just  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  small  church  schools  and  deplore  the  passing  of  so 
many  of  them.  The  small  Christian  college,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  our  greatest  educational  a.s.«et  And  the  greatest  educational 
loss  wp  have  suffered  Is  the  closing  of  so  many  of  them  due  to  I*ck 
of  finances  Here  old-fashioned  religion  and  old-fashioned  Amerf- 
canism— and  you  cannot  Improve  on  either — is  still  taught,  and 
old-fashioned  Amerlran  young  m^u  and  women,  the  kind  we  n'^ed 
to  ke^p  America  great,  are  turned  out  H.'re  we  flrd  teachers  who 
still  believe  In  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  Saviour  and  In  our  free 
Institutions  which  were  punhased  by  the  cleansing  blood  of  our 
ancestors.  I  am  not  afraid  of  church  school  trained  young  men 
or  women  being  misled  by  these  "isms"  and  Ideologies. 

And  wntch  these  different  fronts,  such  as  the  Christian  front,  etc. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  man  who  i>eeds  a  front  to  hide 
behind.  If  you  live  your  democracy,  there  is  only  one  front  you 
can  wear,  and  that  Is  an  American  front  You  don't  have  to  wear 
a  placard  to  kt  people  know  you  are  living  the  democratic  way. 
Your  life  will  proclaim  it  I  am  always  skeptical  of  the  man  who 
wears  a  label  In  order  for  you  to  know  who  he  is  and  what  he  stands 
for  Let  me  bring  home  to  you  Just  what  I  mean.  There  is  not 
a  man  or  womun  hoy  or  girl,  present  here  today  that  has  to  wear 
a  label  or  hide  behind  some  front  to  let  you  know  that  she  or  he 
Is  a  simon-pure,  unadulterated  American  of  the  highest  tjrpe.  Your 
Americanism  is  known  by  the  lives  ycu  live  Most  of  the  fronts 
that  you  hear  so  much  about  these  days  are  either  rackets  that  some 
scheming  .scoundrel  is  running  to  coin  money  or  organizations  set 
up  by  foreign  influences  to  poison  the  minds  of  our  people  against 
cur  free  institutions,  and  neither  one  can  exist  In  the  community 
where  people  actuivlly  live  their  Americanism  'VV'hy,  one  of  these 
fronts  wouldn't  last  In  this  section  as  long  as  a  dewdrop  on  one 
ol  your  suii-klssed  hills  would  last  on  a' cloudless  hot  summer 
morning  The  dewdrop  could  not  stand  God's  sunlight,  end  the 
front  couldn  t  stand  your  American  searchlight.  Wo  had  Ijetter 
bo  watching  these  sections  where  they  can  last  longer 

And  we  who  live  our  democracy  will  watch  this  radical  foreign 
eli^ment  th.it  we  have  permitted  to  percolate  Into  our  midst.  1 
have  only  the  highest  respect  for  those  who  have  come  to  cur  shores 
with  the  hcnest  purp>ose  of  becoming  a  part  of  us.  to  share  our 
fortunes  and  help  us  build  a  greater  America.  The  element  I  speak 
of  came  with  no  such  purpose  They  came  to  stir  up  trouble,  to 
undermine  cur  institutions  by  derision  and  sccrn  Yes;  they  came 
to  Fcoff;  and  If  they  don't  remain  to  pray,  then  I  believe  in  giving 
them  the  works  and  sending  them  back  where  they  came  from  so 
they  can  fry  in  their  owu  fat. 
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Tes.  my  friends.  If  we  are  to  preserve  otir  democracy,  we  must 
live  our  democracy  There  is  no  other  way.  The  reason  democratic 
Institutions  in  ether  nations  have  crumbled — and  I  make  the  state- 
ment advisedly-  Is  because  the  peoples  of  those  nations  no  longer 
lived  their  democracy. 

And  we  who  live  our  democracy  will  ever  see  that  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  threaten  our  country  While  we 
do  not  seek  1  foot  of  territory  h'eld  by  any  other  nation,  we  do  not 
propose  to  compromise  our  sovereignty  by  surrendering  1  inch  of 
our  soil  or  allowing  the  Invader  to  plant  a  single  footstep  upon 
the  land  we  love  The  size  of  our  Army,  the  si/e  of  our  Navy,  the 
size  of  ovir  air  fleet,  the  nvimber  of  our  Implements  of  war  should 
t>e  measured  by  the  danger,  or  the  probable  danger,  confronting  us 
We  should  at  all  times  keep  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  implements  of 
war  up  to  the  point  that  we  will  be  able  to  succes.sfully  ward  off  the 
Invasion  by  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  The  best  insur- 
ance policy  for  peace  we  can  carry  is  a  strong  Army,  a  strong  Navy, 
and  a  strong  air  fleet,  manned  by  real  Americans  trained  in  the  use 
cf  the  implements  of  modern  warfare.  The  dictator  never  wages 
war  against  the  nation  that  he  thinks  his  equal  or  superior  Like 
all  bullies,  he  fights  those  he  thinks  his  Inferiors  In  physical 
strength. 

Right  now.  as  I  see  the  situation,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  rnadmen  bent  upon  world  conquest,  bent  iipfin  destroying  re- 
ligion and  freedom  and  bringing  all  men  under  their  dominion  and 
power,  we  are  confronted  with  the  further  duty  of  protecting  the 
Americas  in  order  to  insure  our  own  protection  And.  by  the  help 
of  G<xl  and  our  own  strong  arm.  let  me  tell  the  Hitlers  and  the 
Stallns  and  the  Mussollnls  If  they  want  to  find  the  end  of  their 
road  thev  had  better  not  head  toward  the  Americas,  because  if  they 
do  they  will  f\nd  it  Just  outside  the  international  boundary  line 
surrcundinc  these  ereat  countries.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  send 
cur  boys  to  t\pht  on  E^lropean  soil,  we  are  Just  as  firm  In  our  convic- 
tion that  their  bovs  are  not  going  to  invade  the  soil  of  the  Americas 
Who  should  do  the  watching?  Why.  every  American  should  be  a 
watchman.  TTiis  Job  of  watching,  protecting,  and  perpetuating  our 
ramparts  beloncs  to  no  particular  American,  it  belongs  to  no  par- 
ticular cla«s  it  belongs  to  all  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  humble  and 
exalted  alike 

Being  the  dutv.  the  privilege  of  all.  when  the  necessity  arises. 
as  it  has  arl.'^en.  to  increase  our  armed  forces  in  order  not  only  to 
watch  but  protect  our  ramparts,  the  burden  should  be.  as  far  as 
pos-ible  equally  distributed  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be 
accomplished  bv  passing  a  fair  conscription  bill  that  will  distribute 
the  burden  in  a  fair  and  honest  way  among  all  cla.s.ses  Equality! 
The  philosophy  of  life  of  the  true  American  I  have  lived  by  that 
philosophy  and  I  am  Willi. ig  to  die  by  it  I  make  this  statement 
knowing  that  mv  two  sons-the  younger  a  native  of  dear  old  Dicken- 
fon  and  the  older  of  the  adjoining  county.  Buchanan  -will  be  called 
to  the  colors  As  much  as  I  love  them,  and  they  are  as  dear  to  my 
heart  as  your  children  are  4a  your  hearts,  when  the  hour  of  watch- 
ing arrives,  when  the  hour  of  protecting  arrives.  I  want  them  to 
take  part  In  the  watching  and  protecting  And  It  fills  my  heart 
with  pride  to  be  able  to  tell  vou  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with 
both  of  them  and  they  share  wholeheartedly  my  convictions  And. 
my  friends,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  Flannngan  or  a 
Counts  helped  do  the  watching  and  protecting,  because  both  fami- 
lies did  a  good  deal  of  the  watching  and  protecting  as  far  back  as 
1776  They  were  on  the  Job  then,  have  been  on  the  Job  since, 
and  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege  that  they  are  on  the  Job  today. 
It  would  be  folly — absolute,  unadulterated  folly — to  build  up  a 
gieat  Navv.  to  build  thousands  of  bombing  planes  and  tanks,  and 
then  fail  "to  provide  the  manpower.  We  have  the  manpower,  the 
finest  manp.)wer  on  earth,  and  In  endorsing  con.scrlpticn  to  obtain 
that  manpower  I  am  only  following  the  American  way  of  equality. 
I  am  only  advocating  that  when  America  needs  our  boys,  and  she 
does  need  them,  that  when  she  reaches  out  and  takes  the  boy 
from  the  cabin  that  the  next  reach  will  take  the  boy  from  the 
castle  that  when  she  reaches  out  and  takes  the  boy  from  the 
farm  that  the  next  reach  will  take  the  boy  of  the  professional 
man-  that  when  she  reaches  out  and  takes  the  boy  from  the  home 
of  labor  that  the  next  reach  will  take  the  boy  from  the  home  of 
the  industrialist  Treat  them  alike  That,  my  friends,  is  Ameri- 
canism      That,  mv  friends.  Is  living  your  democracy. 

Mv  friends  I  must  close  In  closing  let  me  say  keep  up  the 
traditions  cf  the  Counts  family  by  continuing  to  live  your  democ- 
racv and  be  of  po<id  cheer  I  have  no  fears  for  America  We  have 
too'  many  Counts  families  scattered  over  our  fair  country  who  not 
only  believe  in  democracy  taut  who  live  their  democracy  to  become 
alarmed  We  have  the  production  capacity,  we  have  the  manpower, 
and  we  still  trtist  In  the  Lord  You  cannot  beat  that  combination. 
We  are  depending?  on  all  three  to  carry  us  through  this  crisis. 

Back  in  July  4.  1776  we  declared  our  freedom  and  Independence. 
Since  that  eventful  day  the  vears  have  come  and  the  years  have 
gone  bringing  in  their  wake  "the  destruction  and  creation  alike  of 
kingdoms  '  principalities,  and  near  democracies,  but  under  our 
philosonhv  of  crvrrnment  which  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
all  governmental  power  rests  in  the  people  and  an  innate  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  men  to  govern  themselves  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. America  has  marched  on,  weathering  every  national 
storm    growing  in  power  and  prestige,  and  sUnds  out  today,  as 


never  before,  as  a  challenge  to  the  dictators  that  have  sprung  up 
in  a  crazed  world,  that  if  civilization  is  to  be  presi^rved  the  edict 
of  the  dictator  must  give  way  to  the  comixisite  voice  of  the  people 
as  expressed  through  their  duly  chosen  reprtsentatlves. 

Stick  to  that  philosophy    prepare,  place  your  faith  In  God,  and 
America  will  continue  to  march  on. 


America's  l*rayer 
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or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  wisroNSiN 
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POEM    BY   WILLIAM   CHAPPELL.   OP   MILWAUKEE.    WIS. 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  prayer  poem  by  William 
Chappell,  of  2118  North  Oakland  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis,: 

AMERICA  S    PRAYER 

fBy   William   Chappell) 
Our  Father  who  art  above. 
Instill  in  our  hearts  a  greater  love 
For  the  glorious  liberties  we  have  today, 
Before  too  late  they  are  taken  away. 

Continue  to  give  us  our  dally  bread, 
And  grant  us  the  power  to  keep  our  head 
When  radicals  rant  of  a  favorite    'ism. " 
With  which  they'd  displace  our  Americanism. 

Forgive  us  for  seeming  to  disregard 

The  freedoms  our  forefathers  fought  for  so  hard 

In  the  Civil  War  and  the  Revolution: 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution. 

Lead  us  not  Into  war  with  the  modern-day  Neros, 
That  would  cost  the  lives  of  American  heroes, 
And  wipe  out  democracy,  or,  worse  still. 
Subject  us  here  to  a  dictator's  will. 

Deliver  us  cur  Father  who  art  above. 

From   the  loss  of   those  rights  we   cherish  and  love. 

So  that  each  night  when  we  kneel  and  pray, 

We  can  say.  "Thank  God  for  the  U,  S.  A." 


I  I 


Mr.  Bullitt's  Warning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EV'ENING  STAR 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  on  yesterday, 
concerning  the  radio  address  delivered  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt,  last  Sunday  evening,  in  Philadelphia,  about 
the  fall  of  France  and  also  warning  of  the  danger  in  which 
the  United  States  is  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  views,  and  I  believe  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  the  American  people  upon  this  subject, 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

MR.    BULLITT'S  WARNING 

Ambassador  Bullitt's  frank  statement  of  his  conviction  that 
America  is  in  danger  of  German  attack  and  his  analysis  of  the 
reasons  which  brought  about  the  collap.se  of  French  military  resist- 
ance are,  in  a  sense,  a  response  to  Wendell  Willkie's  demand  that 
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the  adminlstnUlon  take  the  people  Into  its  conndence  concerning 
the  true  extent  of  the  emer;?ency  which  confronts  us. 

The  remarks  of  the  Ambassador  to  France  undoubtedly  had  the 
"app'(val  cf  the  State  Deparlmtnt  and  probably  of  the  Presidert. 
The  statement  would  have  been  more  Impressive  and  would  have 
carrit-d  more  weight  had  It  comj  directly  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
even  in  that  event  the  President  would  have  had  to  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  information  obtained  from  Mr    Bullitt 

Thus.  If  Mr  Bullitt  in  this  Instance  may  be  regarded  as  an  racial 
sp<  kesman  for  the  Government,  hl.s  remarks  are  entitled^  to  serious 
ccn«icleratl<in.  and  his  opinions,  especially  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
collapse  of  France,  should  not  be  lightly  disregarded  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  ha*  had  a  most  favorable  oppirt unity  to  observe 
that  tragedy  at  first  hand 

Mr  Bullitt  may  be  mistaken — although  the  evidence  abundantly 
supports  him — when  he  predlct.s  that  Hitler,  if  victorious  in  Europe, 
wr.uld  seek  to  attack  the  United  States  He  may  be  In  error  in 
urging  that  our  own  safety  requires  that  we  should  follow  the 
advice  of  General  Pershing  and  extend  aid  to  the  Brlti.^h  Fleet.  He 
Is  well  qualified  by  expjerience  to  speak  on  these  matters,  but  they 
are.  after  all.  expressions  of  opinh  n.  and  those  who  disgree  are 
ent:tled  to  hold  their  own  views.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  Mr 
BuIUtt  Is  subject  to  criticism  for  stating  the  case  as  he  sees  It  As 
a  matter  cf  'act  It  was  hi.s  patriotic  duty  to  .<:peak  frankly  ar.d  it  is 
dl.siurbliig  In  the  exlrtme  that  he  should  be  accu'^ed  of  ccndurt 
"little  short  of  treason"  for  so  doing  Yet  that  charge  was  made 
yesterday  by  Speaker  Clark  of  Idaho,  and  made  on  the  basis  cf  a 
dl.'^torted  interpretation  of  what  Mr  Bullitt  said  His  address  did 
not  amount  to  an  appt^al  to  the  American  penple  to  go  into  an 
unprovoked  foreign  war."  as  the  Idaho  Senati.r  .^i-aid  On  the  ccr.- 
trary.  Mr.  Bu'litt  stated  that  "It  Is  as  clear  as  anything  on  this 
earth  that  the  United  States  will  not  go  to  war.  but  It  is  equally 
clear  that  war  Is  coming  toward  the  Americas  "  If  It  be  treason 
for  Mr  Bullitt  to  urge  this  Nation  to  prepare  to  meet  a  danger  that 
he  considers  to  be  real,  or  to  take  reasonable  measures  to  ward  off 
that  danger,  the  time  has  come  when  it  Is  useless  to  talk  about 
defending  America. 


Peacetime  Conscription 
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ItADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    BURTON  K   WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA, 

AUGUST  15.  1940 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Prpsident.  I  ask  unaniinous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
August  15.  1940.  over  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
ca5ting  Co.  on  the  subject  of  conscription. 

There  btnng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  said  In  recent  weeks  that  the  United  States  Is  marchln? 
down  the  road  to  war  Peacetime  conscription  is  not  only  another 
step  in  that  direction  but  it  is  the  greatest  step  toward  re^nmenta- 
ticn  and  mllltarl-sm  ever  undertaken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  The  General  Staff  has  advocated  it  before.  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  advocated  It  as  far  back  as  1916.  but  the  Congress  never 
adopted   It  In  peacetime 

Those  who  advocate  peacetime  conscription  generally  predicate 
their  advocacy  on  two  contentions.  These  contentions  are,  first, 
that  large  numbers  of  additional  men  are  Immediately  needed  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  that  thus  large  number  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  traditional  American  method  of  voluntary  enlistment,  sec- 
end,  that  conscription  Is  the  method  of  raising  the  needed  mcu  most 
ccn.<onant  with  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

I  challenge  both  of  these  contentions. 

Note  that  these  contentions  are  to  some  extent  necessarily  Inter- 
related. If  the  Nation  were  In  Imminent  danger  and  required 
10.000  000  men  for  it«  defen.se.  and  only  a  half  million  came  forward, 
it  would  doubllens  be  both  neceysnry  and  equitable  to  select  by  lot 
the  necrsfary  number  from  among  the  available  manpower  of  the 
Nation  abl*  to  wrvr  On  the  other  hand.  If  but  10  000  men  were 
nre<led  •nd  roor*  than  that  number  offered  to  wrve.  few  people 
would  ar^ue  thnt  It  I*  either  nereKMiry  or  dc-olritbie  to  tnai^t  upon 
tmpreMiinff  into  the  military  nervier  atrn  who  do  not  winh  tu  riuer. 

Tiii>-n  vihi»  ufKr  rrmptilaory  •rrvir*'  at  ih'-  prr«rnt  time  rontrnd 
lh»i;  111,'  ntiitibeft  -f  tii«ii  .irr  iriitntdlnlely  rrqiilrrd  for  thr  Arniy 
»ttU  N«vy  tu  d%<(«tul  thr  NMiiin,  mid  that  %iw  uicu  required  latinut 


be  obtained  without  resort  to  compulsory  service.  But  this  con- 
tention cannot  survive  any  sort  of  reasonably  close  e.\amlnaiion. 

That  the  military  events  of  the  last  year  and  the  existing  world 
situation  generally  bespeak  a  need  on  the  part  of  this  Natlcn  for 
Increased  and  niore  effective  defense,  only  the  most  foolhardy 
would  deny.  But  corrunon  sense  also  dictates  the  magnitude  and 
munmence  cf  the  dangers. 

Nothing  Is  so  certain  in  the  life  of  man  as  death  Because  of  this 
most  o!  our  citizens  carry  Insurance  against  death:  yet.  despite  its 
certainty,  few  of  us  deem  it  wise  to  purchase  so  much  Insurance 
that  In  order  to  pay  the  premium  we  must  starve  ourselves  and 
our  families  The  people  desire  to  take  out  and  pay  for  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  insurance  against  a  foreseeable  danger,  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  a.ssume  a  load  of  obligation  so  heavy  that  It  will 
bring  about  the  very  event  they  seek  to  Insure  against. 

I  believe  that  while  avoldinc  hysteria  and  foolish  excesses,  ade- 
quate .«ums  of  money  should  be  appropriated  to  provide  the  Army 
and  Navy  with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  equipment  obtain- 
able. In  ample  quantity,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
efScient  production  of  military  supplies  by  the  Nations  industry. 
I  believe,  however,  and  on  this  all  expert  opinion  is  In  agreement, 
that  It  Is  more  important  for  our  troops  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
and  expert  In  the  new  mechanical  warfare,  and  ably  commanded, 
than  that  they  be  merely  numerous.  A  small  but  expert  force  of 
Germans  seized  all  of  Norway;  a  small  but  expert  Finnish  Army  held 
the  Ru.ssian  Goliath  at  bay  for  many  months.  But  a  large  French 
army  was  quickly  crushed — less  by  the  enemy  than  by  Its  own 
Incompetent  and  in  many  Instances,  traitorous  generals. 

How  large  an  army  do  we  want?  Tt  day  our  Army  stands  at  a 
strength  of  255.000  officers  and  men  and  will  soon  be  at  Its  full 
authorized  strength  of  375  000.  The  National  Guard  stands  at 
230.000  men  with  the  number  Increasing  rapidly.  The  Navy  has 
146.000  men  and  ofScers  and  is  increasing  the  number  to  170.000. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  our  other  armed  forces. 

How  much  of  an  increase  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the  national 
safety? 

Outsidp  the  Armv.  all  the  most  eminent  military  authorifes — • 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York  Times;  MaJ  George  Fielding 
Eliot;  Col  Fredonck  Palmer:  Ba-^il  Walker:  and  many  others — agree 
that  a  force  of  400.000  to  600.000  would  be  entirely  adequate. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  printed  in  the  press.  It  Is  surprising 
to  find  on  turn.ng  to  the  statements  of  our  highest  Army  authorities 
that  their  views  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  quoted  views  of 
the  military  experts  At  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  War 
Depnrtmf  nt.  testified  that  the  Army  wanted  a  peacetime  strength 
of  375.000  men. 

When  the  full  testimony  of  General  Marshall  !s  supplemented  by 
the  testimony  of  General  Sh;xld.  Colonel  Twaddle,  and  Major 
Hershey.  all  of  whom  testified  for  the  General  Staff,  the  following 
facts  are  ascertained : 

1  The  General  Staff  and  the  War  Department  see  no  need  for 
millions  of  soldiers  and  freely  confess  that  it  would  be  both  unwise 
and  Impossible  to  attempt  to  Induct  Into  the  Army  any  such  huge 
frrce  as  the  public  is  accustomed  to  hear  named 

2  What  the  General  Staff  testified  to  was  that  It  Is  necessary  at 
the  present  time  to  increa.se  the  Army's  strength  Immediately  from 
255.000  to  375.00a-  and  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  from  230.000  to  400.000 — a  total  Increase  of  290.000  men. 
Thereafter  It  may  wish  to  step  up  the  strength  of  the  Army  further 
to  500  OOO  In  order  to  place  the  Army  on  a  full  war  footing. 

In  other  words,  wltlicut  conscnpticn.  we  shall  soon  have  an  Army 
Ci  900.000  men.  General  Marshall  definitely  stated  that  they  could 
be  obtained  by  enlistment,  but  not  he  thought,  as  quickly  as  neces- 
sary I  a'^k.  For  what  purpose  It  Is  proposed  to  draft  an  additional 
1,200  000  men? 

It  is  Indisputable  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  General 
Staff  ofEcers  that  enlistment  In  the  Army.  Instead  of  being  negli- 
gible as  Is  generally  believed,  has  been  rtinnlng  well  above  the 
Army's  quota.  During  the  month  of  June,  when  the  Army  was  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  with  its  recruiting,  approximately  27.000  men 
presented  them.^lves  for  enlistment,  of  whom  18.000  were  accepted. 
According  to  recent  newspaper  reports,  enlistment  diirlng  July  haa 
reached  new  high  figures. 

One  should  also  bear  In  mind  other  factors  which  do  affect 
enlistments  In  the  Army — the  minimum  period  for  which  a  man 
may  enlist,  the  salary  received  at  the  start,  and  the  opportuiiity  for 
advancement  thereafter. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Army  has  refused  to  accept  enlistments 
for  less  than  3  years,  notwithstanding  the  law  provides  specifically 
that  men  may  enlist  in  the  Army  for  1  yeai  ?  The  General  Staff 
wanted  them  for  3  years,  so  they  Ignored  the  law. 

It  cannot  be  doubled  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  enlist  for  1  year — in  order  to  get  the  training — 
are  not  willing  to  tie  themselves  down  for  a  long  3-year  period  at 
•21  per  month 

The  conitcrtptlon  bill  recognizes  this  (act.  u  It  proposes  to  fores 
tbem  into  the  Armv  for  1  year 

The  teitlmony  of  General  Shedd  snd  Oeneml  Mnrj>h»ll  brings 
home  thi«  tutnundinu  proposition  Our  Ucneml  Stuff  t»  rccnni« 
mrnUlPi;  thnt  there  now  be  imposed  on  the  nirn  of  this  c-untry, 
by  r<»tnpul»l(in,  what  they  refused  to  sUow  them  to  do  V(-lun».iriijr, 
llUa  aiay  sT'tm  s  ttrstiKO  psrsdux  -  devuld  of  totfic — but  ilus  U  \U» 
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testimony  of  the  General  Staff      Although  the  Nation  has  been  led 
to  believe   that   the   General   Staff  seeks  conscription   because   it  Is 
necessary  for  national  defense,  the  General  Staff  desires  conscrip- 
tion   whether    or    not    the    necessary    men    can    be    obtained    by    ' 
enlistment  1 

When  we  are  considering  the  question  of  conscripting  men  for 
the  Army,  we  ^hould  bear  in  mind  that  the  pay  of  an  enlisted  man 
Is  $21  per  month,  approximately  $5  per  week,  with  little  or  no 
chance  for  advancement  As  compared  with  these  pro^p«■cts.  a 
young  man  weighing  the  benefits  of  enlisting  In  the  Army  will  find 
that  enrollment  iii  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  1  year  will 
pay  him  $30  per  month  to  start,  with  fair  pos.s!bility  of  advancing 
to  assistant  leader  at  $38  a  month,  or  leader  at  f45  a  month. 
Better  still,  if  the  young  man  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Navy,  he  will 
find  that  he  will  be  paid  $21  a  month  for  the  first  4  months,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  will.  In  all  likelihood,  advance  to 
seaman,  first  class,  at  $54  per  month.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Navy  has  7.C00  men  on  the  waiting  list. 

But.  it  will  be  a.sked.  what  about  the  expense  of  such  a  program? 
At  a  time  when  Congress  has  pa.s.'-ed  defense  bills  which  will  require 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,000.  approximately  oni-tiftieth  of  this 
amount,  or  5320.000  000  a  year,  does  not  loom  very  large.  More 
Important,  the  program  of  conscription  would  cost,  at  the  General 
Staff  s  own  estimate,  a  billion  dollars  per  year. 

I  have  mentioned  the  $18,000,000,000  we  recently  appropriated 
for  Increased  armaments  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  these 
bills  b.~cause  cur  Army  and  Navy  men  pleaded.  "What  qood  are  men 
without  arms?"  Now  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  turns  around 
and.  in  recommending  conscription,  says.  'What  good  are  arms 
without  men?"  What  sort  of  circular  reasoning- -what  50vt  of 
strange  lo'.jic  are  we  being  subjected  to?  First,  we  ar.-  begged  to 
give  arms  to  our  men — then  men  to  our  arm?.  For  the  arms  we 
actually  have  we  have  men  waiting  aplenty.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me.  read  the  acccuiit:^  cf  the  current  F^rst  Army  maneuvers  in  New 
York — see  the  pictures  of  men  drilling  with  pipes  Instead  of  guns, 
with  trucks  instead  of  tanks,  and  with  birds  Instead  of  planes. 

I  believed  that  the  testimony  cf  the  General  Staff  Itself  and 
the  figures  I  liave  quoted  definitely  disprove  the  first  and  major 
contention  of  the  proponents  of  conscription— that  only  by  con- 
scription can  the  men  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  national 
defense   be   .secured. 

But  we  are  told  that  another  reason  why  we  should  abandon 
al!  American  tradiilons  and  adopt  peacetime  conscription  is 
because  it  Is  so  fair  and  so  democratic. 

How  can  one  say  that  conscription  con.stltutes  the  es.sence  of 
the  democratic  concept  and  is  at  the  same  tune  the  chief  hall- 
mark of  all  those  dictator  regimes  from  which  democracy  hius  been 
completely  and  shamelessly  banished.  V.'here  Is  conscription 
found  in  Its  fullest  flcwer.  where  Is  It  ennobled  and  Rlorified  as  ihe 
highest  honor  of  the  citizen,  if  not  in  those  lands  where  militarism 
and  totalitarianism  have  blanketed  the  populace  and  stifled 
democracy  most  completely? 

Every  nation  must  defend  itself  from  Invasion — that  Is  the 
universal  law  of  self-preservation  Every  InhabiUnt  of  a  land 
must  be  rendv  to  contribute  to  its  defense — even  to  laying  down 
his  life  if  need  be. 

To  say  ho.vrver.  that  every  resident  of  a  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  country  from  Invasion,  even  at  tMe  cost  of 
his  life  if  need  be.  is  something  very  different  from  the  proposition 
to  turning  ever  to  one  man  the  power  to  compel  free  citizens  to 
spend  part  of  their  lives  in  the  army,  when  men  are  available  who 
are  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  career  of  this  work. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  no  one  can  doubt  that  keeping  the 
streets  of  our  cities  clean,  free  from  pestilential  and  disease- 
breeding  dirt,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  Immediate  and  vital  concern 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  city,  and  to  the  State.  No  one  would 
dispute  either,  that  if  some  unforeseeable  emergency  arose  every 
citizen  'n  the  city  or  State  aff.>cted  would  he  commanded  to  clean 
them  if  neccssarv  to  safeguard  the  public  welfare.  Yet.  because 
this  obligation  Is"  inherent  in  citi:?*nshlp  no  one  has  come  forward 
to  advocate  that  It  Is  undemocratic  to  permit  our  streets  to  be 
cleaned  by  those  who  are  willing  to  make  this  their  work— nor 
would  It  be  contended  that  street  cleaning  should  be  performed 
by  citizens  cciitcnpted  for   such  purpose. 

What  has  been  f^aid  of  street  cleaning  is.  of  course,  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  occupations  of  firemen,  policemen,  transport  workers, 
and  the  like.  The  performance  of  all  the.se  tasks  is  vital  to  the 
functioning  of  cur  .society  and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation — in  the 
absence  of  volunteers  they  would  fall  upon  the  general  body  of 
citizenry  but  we  have  never  found  It  necessary  on  democratic 
grounds  to  require  every  citizen  to  spend  a  year  of  his  life  cleaning 
streets. 

The  democracy  which  we  hall  In  our  country,  and  which  we  all 
seek  Jealou.sly  to  guard,  no  doubt  means  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people,  but  It  is  certain  tliat  to  everyone  of  us  democracy 
means  at  least  the  right  to  ch  )o*e  freely  our  own  occupations  and 
to  conduct  our  llvc»  with  tlie  greatest  amount  of  freedom  con- 
Klstrnl  with  the  general  wellarr  I  rcccgnizc  that  where  the  de- 
frn«e  of  the  Nation  and  the  public  weal  are  conrernrd.  the  rights 
of  th*"  indlvidiinl  rnu*!  vlrld  But  conver'-Hv  I  believe  that  if 
the  public  nerr.nity  d"e»  ii'.t  require  the  r^ornre  of  rtrmf.rrary 
1*  to  Jeuve  the  liKllVldMiil  ut.molrMed  in  the  «iii"ytrenl  of  '  Ihr 
inaliensblo  righu  of  life,  llUrty,  and  the  pur«.UJl  <il  h.ippincss." 


It  Is  significant  to  point  out  here  that  the  English  guard  their 
liberties  more  Jealously  than  we  do  In  the  World  War.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  that  England  resorted  to 
conscription.  And  while  they  were  at  war  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  defeated  con.scrlption  in  a  public  referendum.  And  today. 
Canada  and  Australia  oiily  resorted  to  conscription  months  after 
they  entered  this  war— and  even  then  with  the  provision  that 
no  con.script  could   be  sent   out   of  Canada   or   Avistralla. 

Certainly,  to  many  millions  of  Americans  it  will  seem  that  if 
conscription  in  peacetime  Is  democracy- -then  denux-racy  has 
reached  Its  fullest  flowering  in  lands  acros.s  the  waters  which  sur- 
round  us — In  Japan:    In  Germany;    In   Italy:    and   In  Russia. 

Many  sincere  persons  who  view  con.scrlption  with   mistTvist  and 

dislike,   nevertheless  wlthold   their  opposition   on   the  ground   that 

"it   does  nt>t   seem   right   that   only   the   Jobles.s  and   the   low-paid 

worker  should  be  obliged  to  Join  the  Army."    General  Shedd  pmb- 

,    ably    relerred   to   this  aspect   of    the   question    whi'n    he   said   "ihey 

I    (the  principles  of  conscription  1    spread  the  requirements  of   mlli- 

'    tary  service  over  the  entire  jierscnnel  In  such  a  Just  and  proper 

\    way     •     •     •" 

In  almost  the  next  breath,  however.  General  Shedd  was  explain- 
ing  that  If  we   Ind   the  compulsory  selective   service   recommended 
by   the   Gener.ll   Staff   it   would   be   de.signed    to   select   the   "unim- 
portant"  men.   while   the   Important  ones  would  not   be   Inducted 
Into  tlie  Armv 
I        Sa-d  General  Shedd.  I  quote.  "Well.  I  believe  it  (voluntary  enll.st- 
I    ment)   wou'.d  tend  more  to  disrupt  the  country,  because  you  cannot 
'   pick  and  choose  the  unimportant  man      I  do  not  mean  unimpor- 
I    tiint  firm  h  s  point  of  view  but  unimportant  in  the  whole  economic 
I   life  of  our  country" 

I  During  the  la;;t  war.  after  Congress  had  enacted  the  Selective 
Service  Af^t,  it  also  paB.sed  a  resolution  staling  what  categories  of 
men  would  be  chosen  first  and  wliat  classes  would  be  deferred.  It 
is  intere.^tlng  to  note  that  In  class  I  those  to  be  called  first  were 
married  men  who  have  habitunDy  failed  to  support  their  families, 
married  men  dependent  on  wives  for  support,  unskille^d  farm 
laborers,  and  uii:.kllled  lndUh^trial  laborers 

Is  there  anything  democri>tic  about  a  conscription  law  that  grabs 
the  unimportant  man.  the  un.skllled  farm  laborer,  and  sends  him 
off  to  the  trenches  at  $21  per  month  wlUle  the  skilled  man  or  the 
Important  man  gets  from  $15  to  $20  a  day  In  the  factory  or  draws 
down  huge  b<^nuses  as  president  of  a  corporation?  The  .son  of  a 
captain  of  indu.stry  Is  obviously  "important"  to  business;  he  must 
prepare  to  take  over  his  father's  place.  Mrs  Jones'  son.  an  tui- 
emploved  worker,  is  important  only  to  the  Army.  It  Is  to  Mrs. 
Jones'  son  that  the  Army  l(X)ks  for  recruits  now.  and  It  will  be  to 
him  they  will  turn  for  con.scripllon.  The  only  question  is.  Shall 
young  Jones  be  Induced  to  Join  the  Army  voluntarily  by  offering 
him  a  decent  rate  of  pay  und  a  fair  chance  of  i)r()inotlon  or  shall 
he  be  forced  to  Join  the  Army  at  $21  a  month  whether  he  likes 
It  or  not?  If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  what  the  answer  Is,  Just 
ask  voung  J-nes. 

But  another  rea.son  for  conscription  was  advanced  by  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson.    Said  Mr  Stimson: 

"Conscription  is  nece.ssary  to  Impress  upon  the  country  the 
gravitv  of  the  world  situation." 

For  Secretary  Siim.son  it  is  not  enough  that  the  American  people 
should  arrive  at  its  opinion  of  the  world  situation  on  the  basis  of 
free.  open,  and  rational  consideration  of  the  situation — it  must 
be  stampeded  into  a  militaristic  frame  of  mind,  and  made  ready 
for  any  adventures  the  Secretary  thinks  nece.ssary. 

•Government  by  persuasion."  said  Secretary  Stimson.  "l.s  very 
much  slower  than  government  by  arbitrary  force"  So  the  Secre- 
tary Is  attempting  by  this  bill  to  remedy  the  di.sadvanlage  by  giving 
us  "government  by  arbitrary  force  "  There  are.  however,  still  a 
few  of  us  who  believe  "government  by  persuasion"  still  has  virtues 
for  which  increa.sed  spee*d  cannot  comjjensate  Maybe  Hitler  made 
the  trains  run  on  time,  but  the  German  people  are  now  paying 
the  price  in  tears  and  blood  and  life. 

I  have  sucgested  the  rea,'-ons  why  the  General  Staff  wants  con- 
scription. From  the  beginning  of  time  the  general  staffs  of  every 
country  in  the  world  have  wanted  conscription.  That  is  part  of 
militarism.  I  now  ask.  Why  do  high  administration  officials  and 
financiers  with  International  connections  urge  It  upon  us?  I  am 
afraid  that  only  the  future  will  reveal  this  to  us — but  I  say  to  you 
now  that  it  is  not  because  they  believe  cur  shores  or  skies  are  In 
danger  of  invasion  For  these  men  there  Is  an  entire  hemisphere 
to  be  defended.  When  men  begin  to  envisage  the  defeiise  of 
their  country  in  terms  of  entire  hemispheres,  then,  of  cctirse,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  men  are  neces.sary. 

It  wa.s  In  the  name  of  defense  of  Germany  that  Hitler  Invaded 
Czechoslovakia.  It  was  In  the  name  of  defense  that  Hitler  Invaded 
Poland.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Norway.  In  the  name  of  defense 
Russia  Invaded  little  Finland  To  what  corners  of  tlie  world  Is  It 
now  propo.sed  or  intended  to  send  these  millions  of  our  men-  in  the 
name  of  defense? 

Enact  peacetime  conscription  and  no  longer  will  this  be  a  free 
land  no  longer  will  a  citlwn  be  able  to  say  that  he  disagrees  with  a 
governmental  edict  Hushed  whispers  will  replace  free  speech; 
nerret  moetlnKR  In  dark  places  will  nupplant  free  awirmhlage; 
iHbeir  and  induntrv.  men  and  women,  will  be  shackled  by  the  chains 
they  have  ihemwlves  forRed  And  nil  this,  mark  you.  while  this 
hint  grrat  demorracy  \%  rtlll  «t  penre  Is  this  the  M)rt  of  S'^IHv 
for  which  our  forbiars  »»hed  their  \>UxhX7  U  this  the  kosI  for  which 
w«  ttriv*? 
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Religion — America's  Indispensable  Ally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

^  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  21  (le0slative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  AUGUST  20.   1940 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.u.  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  20.  1940.  through 
the  public  telephone  address  system,  to  the  delegates  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  subject  of  Religion — America's  Indispensable 
Ally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

I  re«:ret  that  the  pending  In  the  Senate  of  an  amendment  to 
exempt  ministers  and  divinity  students  from  the  training  and 
service  provisions  of  the  conscription  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
compelled  me  to  remain  here  in  Washington  to  support  this 
amendment.  Under  the  circumstances  I  know  you  will  forgive 
my  absence  In  person  from  your  banquet  tonight. 

Tou  assemble  at  a  time  when  our  country  Is  faced  with  grave 
and  stupendoiis  problems — problems  that  require  for  their  satis- 
factory solution  patriotism  and  fortitude  of  a  high  degree,  as  well 
as  the  application  of  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that  the  spiritual 
resources  of  the  Nation   can  command. 

What  Is  this  crisis?  Is  it  the  result  of  the  war  In  Europe?  Is 
It  the  danger  of  our  participation  In  that  war?  Yes:  and  even  more 
it  Is.  What  will  be  America's  tomorrow? 

We  are  living  in  a  world  that  is  In  no  way  the  world  in  which 
our  generation  was  bom.  Confusion,  doubt,  and  uncertainty  stalk 
throughout  the  land.  In  most  parts  of  the  world  all  spiritual 
forces  are  latent,  and  only  the  riunbllngs  of  gigantic  war  machines 
are  he«rtl. 

Here  In  America  we  are  assailed  by  propaganda  on  every  side. 
Propaganda  to  go  Into  war.  propaganda  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 
propaganda  to  starender  our  old  theories  of  American  life  and 
thought  and  to  substitute  laws  and  customs  heretofore  alien  to  all 
American  Ideals.  Though  we  are  not  tonight  In  the  conflict  of 
war.  we  are  certainly  In  conflict  with  dangerous  proposals,  new 
theories,  the  adoption  of  which  may  make  our  plight  worse  than 
that  of  war. 

We  are  strengthening  our  shields  and  sharpening  our  swords  to 
build  up  a  great  national  defense.  We  Intend  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  make  our  defense  on  land.  In  the  air.  and  on  sea  Impreg- 
natkle.  We  propose  to  fight  to  the  last  drc^  of  our  blood  those 
who  seek  to  Invade  our  land  and  rob  tts  of  the  possession  cf  the 
great  natural  resotirces  the  Almighty  has  so  bounteously  bequeathed 
upon  us  and  the  free  institutions  that  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  sacrtflces  of  the  founders. 

But  there  are  other  defenses  America  needs  In  addition  to  navies, 
armies,  and  airplanes.    Tlxere  Is  something  more  needed  to  preserve 


Some  Senators  say  the  people  want  conscription.  I  challenge 
them  to  go  to  the  country  on  that  Issue.  I  would  like  to  have  the  j 
New  York  lawyers,  the  Army  General  Staff,  and  any  others  who  arc 
advocating  the  passage  of  this  bill,  stand  before  the  farmers,  the 
workers,  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  tell  them  what  a  fine  thing 
peiicetime  conscription  la  for  their  boys.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
national  referendum  on  the  question  of  conscription.  I  would  like 
to  see  those  who  wUl  have  to  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  decide 
thl.s  question. 

The  orlgi.ial  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  recited  in  Its  preamble  that — 
I  quote — "the  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  Integrity  and 
Inst.tutlons  of  the  United  States  are  gravely  threatened."  The 
Military  Affairs  Conunittee  has  stricken  this  clause  from  the 
revi.sed  bill.     I  deeply  deplore  Its  omission  from  the  present  bill. 

For  I  Sijy  to  you.  and  I  say  it  to  ycu  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
which  I  am  capable,  the  Integrity  and  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  are  indeed  gravely  threa;ened — and  It  is  the  bill  now  before 
Congress — and  the  hysteria  which  bred  It — which  creates  that 
threat. 

If  this  bin  passes — it  will  silt  the  throat  of  the  last  democracy 
still  living — it  will  accord  to  Hitler  his  greatest  and  cheapest 
victory.  On  the  headstone  of  American  democracy  he  will  inscribe, 
"Here  Lies  the  Foremost  Victim  of  the  Wax  of  Nerves." 


America  than  a  strong  military  machine.  America  needs  a 
national-defense  program  that  will  build  up  the  Nation's  morale. 
the  Nation's  character,  the  Nation's  soul  to  combat  the  forces  that 
are  assailing  American  institutions. 

In  E^jrcpe  tyrants  and  demagcgj  have  rallied  the  people  by 
force  under  the  claim  of  national  unity.  "The  people,"  they  cry. 
"must  stand  as  one"  and  the  one  must  follow  the  dictator. 
While  Eiux)pe  is  organizing  to  serve  the  objectives  of  the  dictators 
we  must  orRsnize  to  support  and  defend  Amerlcani.«m  by  rclncul- 
catlng  the  real  American  phllObcphy  of  life  and  democracy  In  the 
souls  of  the  American  people. 

Shall  we  Americans  remain  as  were  our  fathers  and  forefathers, 
content  with  the  forms  and  standards  of  our  free  institutions  or 
shall  we.  driven  by  rising  winds  of  discontent  and  materlr.Iism. 
cast  overboard  the  ballast  of  tradition  and  surrender  our  Individual 
liberties?  Shall  we  acci-pt  the  political  philosophy  which  makes 
the  state  the  complete  and  final  arbiter  of  our  lives  or  shall  we 
hold  the  Christian  and  democratic  belief  that  the  Individual  citizen 
shall  be  taught,  guided,  and  led  by  his  own  conscience,  with  the 
least  restraint  from  the  state  as  possible,  into  the  making  of  a 
better  political,  economic,  and  social  order?  This  Is  an  txrgent. 
pressing  question  to  which  Americans  must  soon  make  answer.  If 
we  do  not  defend  and  support  the  democratic  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  apply  it  to  the  problems  of  our  day.  then  others  will 
lmpx>rt  an  alien  philosophy,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be 
more  serious  to  our  religious  and  political  rights 

It  is  a  flr;ht  against  the  right  of  the  state  to  dominate  the  lives 
of  the  Individual.  Against  this  doctrine  of  state  dominations 
stands  the  Christian  doctrine  that  man.  as  individuals,  must  be 
taught  the  principles  of  Justice  and  charity  so  that  there  will  bo 
no  social  Injustice  of  man  against  man,  class  against  class,  nation 
against  nation.  Against  the  communistic  and  totalitarian  doc- 
trine, "make  the  state  so  p)owerfvxl  that  It  would  force  all  men  to 
do  Its  will."  religion  proclaims:  Make  men  better  so  that  they  will 
desire  to  give,  as  well  as  to  have,  economical,  social,  and  po'.ltlcil 
equullty. 

For  rarore  than  150  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lived  by  the  political  doctrines  with  which  "man  has  been  endowed 
by  Ood."  and  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  We 
have  grown  large,  powerful,  and  great  as  a  result.  Until  recent 
times,  when  ecciicmlc  conditions  here  enjoined  it.  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  of  all  the  world  have  fcund  haven  here  because 
of  those  doctrines.  While  we  have  been  living  under  these  doc- 
trines peacefully,  happily,  and  prosperously,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  shifted  from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  ha.s  gone  frum 
one  dictator  to  another,  from  one  revolution  to  another,  from  one 
phlloeophy  to  another 

Why  have  we  not  been  engulfed?  Because  for  the  pa.st  150  years 
we  have  held  the  fortress  of  our  essential  liberties  impregnable 
against  all  attacks  by  placing  our  reliance  uron  God;  because  we 
have  sought  to  protect  and  strengthen  ourselves  by  the  application 
of  spiritual  Ideals  and  because  we  have  maintained  unfaltering 
faith  in  the  political  principles  of  the  founders  Why  is  there  rea- 
son to  fear  that  we  shall  not  maintain  the  philosophy  and  prop"e«:s 
of  the  last  1.50  years?  Because  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  many 
of  the  possessions  of  wealth  have  led  them  to  worship  nricney  and 
pleasure  and  the  poor  have  become  cynical,  distrustful,  and  dis- 
consolate because  of  mans  Injustice.  In  America  our  probhm 
today  is  to  discover  how  we  can  solve  this  inequality  and  injustice 
while  holding  to  our  constitutional  forms.  Religious  Insistence 
upon  Justice  and  charity  applicable  In  every  relation  of  life  to  the 
Individual  Is  the  sole  solution. 

Only  recently  the  Catholic  University  of  America  set  up  a  com- 
mission on  American  citizenship  which  gives  promise  of  making  an 
exceedingly  great  contribution  to  the  solving  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  here  In  America.  The  Christian 
concept  of  Americanism  and  the  preservation  of  It  will  permeate 
tlu'ough  the  textbooks  published  by  this  commission  Into  evi^ry 
Christian  school.  It  will  do  much  to  reawaken  in  the  soul  of  America 
and  In  Its  future  citizens  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
political  trutiis  that  America  almost  alone  proclaims  today  In  this 
drab  and  war-torn  world.  Other  religious  groups  are  carrying  on. 
and  will  gladly  carry  on.  similar  activities. 

There  are  many  immediate  and  grave  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  at  this  very  hour  that  call  for  the  exercise  of  calm,  dispwi- 
Elonate  and  unprejudiced  Judgment  and  I  plead  for  the  members 
of  your  order  to  make  such  a  contribution. 

The  first  and  foremost  obligation,  as  I  look  out  up>on  the  world 
scene  today.  Is  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  avoid  involve- 
ment In  all  the  wars  originating  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  to  re- 
main oCBclally  neutral  and  to  resolutely  set  our  minds  against  the 
propaganda  Uiat  would  drive  us  Into  the  cataclysm  In  Europe  on 
the  pretense  of  helping  America  by  helping  certain  belligerents. 
There  Is  only  one  way  for  America  to  act  in  this  crisis  and  that  is 
to  think  first  and  last  of  America  and  the  future  welfare  of  our 
people  and  our  Institutions 

All  religions  teach  us  that  the  taking  of  life,  even  on  the  field 
of  battle,  is  only  Justified  when  It  Is  the  only  means  cf  repjelUng 
attack  The  Christian  program  of  peace  excludes  all  bitterness 
and  hatred.  It  Is  a  program  of  Justice  tempered  by  warm  charity. 
It  recognizes  that  the  natural  laws  grant  to  individuals  and  to 
citizens  the  right  to  resist  the  attack  of  an  invader  with  physical 
force,  and  because  of  this  we  believe  it  obU^ates  the  people   to 
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niake   every   sacrifice    in   order   to   make   our  resistance  so   strong 
that   no   aggress. ir    can    succeed   or   will   even   dare    to   attack    us. 

America  cannot  fulfill  her  noble  function  either  to  her  own 
citizens  or  to  the  world  unless  she  Is  at  peace.  War  is  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  best  things  that  mankind  htis  produced  and  in- 
herited; it  Is  the  enemy  of  civilization.  Therefore  it  bercmi^s  all 
Americans  to  avoid  war  as  one  would  the  sting  of  death,  lor 
unless  It  Is  war  In  defense  of  our  own  country  It  may  become  the 
end  to  all  we  hold  dear, 

Finallv.  let  us  not  forget  the  cause  of  present  war  conditions. 
Fundamentally.  It  Is  because  God.  the  natural  law.  and  Christian 
revelation  have  all  been  thrown  into  discard.  Under  existing 
world  philosophy  man  Is  to  decide  what  \&  right  and  wrong  and 
man  will  make  the  final  Judgment  on  all  things  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  modern  supreme  state.  In  place  of  God  the 
state  Is  worshipped.  Liberty.  Justice,  religion,  even  life  and  death 
now  hang,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  upon  the  whim  of  the 
man-made  authority  of  the  state.  When,  major  disputes  and 
differences  arise  among  the  nations  there  is.  therefore,  left  as  the 
only  recourse,  physical  conflict  or  war,  for  mot>l  nations  today 
recognize   no   spiritual    authority. 

The  American  founding  lathers  were  the  inheritors  of  a  glorious 
past  built  upon  Christian  philosophy.  We  today  stand  as  their 
heirs  and  upon  no  group  of  citizens  does  the  resix)nsiblllry  of  inter- 
preting our  American  philosophy  of  governineul  rest  more  than 
upon  Catholics. 

Americans  are  groping  everywhere  for  a  clear  definition  of  Ameri- 
can philosophy  of  life  and  government.  We  must  not  let  the  alien 
and  godless  philosophies  define  the  terms  of  Americanism  and  decide 
the  civic  rights  of  citizens  We  must  Join  with  religious  men  and 
women  to  preserve  our  political  heritage.  This  Is  the  challenge  that 
confronts  ail  religions,  and  in  a  special  manner,  you  Knights  of 
Columbus.  It  can  be  found  only  upon  returning  to  the  funda- 
mentals, to  the  philosophy  of  the  founding  fathers,  to  the  truths 
and  beliefs  of  Christianity.  We  must  not  fail  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  21  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     EDWARD    R.    BtTRKE    ON    ADVAN- 
TAGES  Oi   SELECTIVE  COMPULSORY  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  afk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
last  evening  over  station  WMAL  on  the  subject  The  Advan- 
tages of  a  Selective  Compulsory  Training  Program  Over  the 
Volunteer  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEtXCTT>T     COMPtJLSOHT     MIUTART     TKAISJitO     VEESUS     THE     VOLUNTKEB 

ST8TXM 

An  adequate  national  defense  Is  the  desire  of  every  patriotic 
American  citizen  If  there  be  those  opposed  to  such  a  program, 
their  number  is  infinitesimal,  their  reajsoning  faulty,  their  mo  r.es 
subject  to  question.  Your  will  ts  being  carried  out  by  a  Congress 
which  has  voted  appropriations  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  all  the  instruments  of  a 
mcdtrn  mechanized,  military  cstablifcliment.  That  part  of  the 
t8*k  which  you  have  assigned  to  Congress  Is  well  under  way. 
The    progress    Is    satl.sfactory.      It    wUl    rapidly    improve 

There  is  one  fvirther  step  An  adequate  national  defense  is  an 
Impossibility  wlthcut  manpower,  suitable  in  number  and  thor- 
oughly trained  There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  men  required,  and  as  to  the  length  of  Ualnlng 
that  Is  necessarv  Su.-ely,  under  such  circumstances,  reasonable 
m.en  and  women'  will  look  for  guidance  to  those  who  have  devo'>.ed 
th>  Ir  lives  to  their  country's  service  in  this  particular  field. 

There  is  a  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  on 
the  part  M  all  those  t>€St  qualified  to  speak.  I  need  mention  only 
General  Per-h.ng;  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Marshall;  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  committee  which  under  the  direction  of  Congress 
has  for  years  studied  the  question  of  manpower:  the  Secretary  of 
War:  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  armed  forces 
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The  opinion  of  these  qualiflrd  experts  is  that  1  year  of  training 
Is  the  at)6olute  miiumum  Fifteen  or  even  eighteen  months 
would  be  better,  they  are  bure.  but  a  passable  Job  can  be  done  in 
twelve. 

As  to  the  crucial  matter  of  the  number  to  be  trained  and  or- 
ganized Into  units  these  same  military  experts  testify  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  we  should  have  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1.300,000  enlisted  men.  There  may  be  those  within  the 
sound  of  my  vuif-o  who  are  stire  enouuh  of  their  own  opinion  to 
assert  that  number  to  be  too  large  or  too  small.  I  have  found 
that  those  most  ready  to  criticize  and  boldest  In  their  expression 
of  opinion  are  usually  the  least  well-informed  For  myself.  I 
freely  accept  the  figures  presented  with  supporting  evidence  by 
those  charged  with  responsibility,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
country  will  do  likewise. 

We  proceed  to  aualyzt>  our  situation.  Here  are  the  facts.  The 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  Is  now.  roughly.  230,000. 
The  National  Gu;u-d  l.s  to  be  mobilized,  and  this  will  account  lor 
220.000  more  under  arm.s.  Tliat  means  a  total  of  500.000.  Our 
problem,  then,  is  to  bring  forth  for  training  and  organizing  Into 
units  at  the  eailiest  po.'^.-ible  date  an  additional  800.000  enlisted 
men.  Keep  that  figure  In  mind  We  must  have  quickly,  if  we  are 
to  have  an  adequate  national  defense,  800.000  additional  trainees. 
The  bin  now  pending  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  do  that  by 
the  selective  compulsory  process.  It  will  require  all  male  cltlziius. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30.  inclusive, 
to  present  themselves  for  registration.  These  12.000.000  regis- 
trants will  be  chisslfied  according  to  physical  fitness,  their  status 
with  reference  to  dependents,  their  present  importance  In  essential 
Industries,  and  all  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  advisability  of 
telecting  the  particular  Individual  for  a  year's  training,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  placing  hlni  in  a  deferred  clas.slf5catlrn. 

Out  of  class  A  1  there  will  then  be  selected  by  lot  the  Increment 
that  will  first  be  called  to  the  colors  The  process  will  be  repeated 
as  quickly  as  preparations  can  be  made  until  the  full  number  of 
800,000  trainees  will  be  organized  Into  units  for  training  purposes. 
An  equitable  allocation  will  be  made  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Full  credit  will  be  given  to  each  community  for  all  volunteers, 
thertby  reducing  Its  quota  to  be  selected  Rich  man,  poor  man. 
proud  and  humble,  the  eager  and  the  backward,  all  classes  will 
share  alike  this  liability  to  submit  to  training  for  the  national 
defense . 

There  are  two  groups  of  opponents  to  this  system  of  selective 
compuLsory  training  First  are  those  who  protest  on  principle 
such  a  program  in  time  cf  peace.  They  admit  that  If  an  enemy 
were  at  our  door,  if  war  were  actually  declared,  the  draft  would  be 
Justified.  There  Is  a  fatal  weakness  In  their  argument.  Not  yet 
have  they  given  a  satisfactory  guaranty  that  such  an  enemy  as 
we  may  have  to  face  would  patiently  wait  without  while  we  fever- 
ishly rushed  through  ap  rugram  to  bring  our  men  under  arms  and 
properly  train  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement  that  "service  without  training  means 
slaughter  and   dlsa-ster." 

More  formidable  is  the  second  group  of  protestants  They  do 
not  object  on  principle  to  selective  compulsory  training  In  time  of 
peace.  If  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  necessary,  they  pledge  their  support. 
That  is  a  fair  requirement.  I  propose  to  meet  it  now  fully  and 
completely.  This  group  has  rallied  behind  the  substitute  offered 
by  Senator  Malontt,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  tblest  and  most 
conscientious  Members  of  the  Senate,  It  Is  the  contention  that  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  volunteer  system  Is  Inadequate. 
They  urge,  therefore,  that  all  action  for  selective  compulsory  train- 
ing be  postponed  at  least  until  the  1st  of  January.  If  by  a  30-cent- 
a-day  raise  ui  pay,  a  shortening  of  the  enlistment  period  to  1  year, 
and  an  Intensive  recruiting  drive  the  required  number  of  trainees 
has  not  then  been  secured,  they  will  be  willing  to  give  their  support 
to  the  selective  compulsory  program 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  frightful  responsibility  that  must  be 
assumed  by  those  who  would  unnecessarily  delay  by  many  months 
the  certain  calling  Into  training  of  the  required   number  of  our 

defenders. 

Nor  need  I  further  detail  the  ota\Uotis  fairness  of  the  selective 
system,  built  as  It  Is  upon  the  solid  premise  that  the  duty  of 
defending  our  free  Institutions  rests  not  alone  upon  the  eager 
patriot  who  Is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  his  country;  it  Is  an  obligation  that  bears  with 
equal  weight  upon  every  male  citizen. 

I  proceed  to  the  specific  answer  to  the  question  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  to  have  an  admittedly  adequate  program 
now  or  countenance  months  of  delay.  What  reason  Is  there  to 
believe  that  If  Congress  should  postpone  the  effective  date  for  the 
application  of  the  selective  compulsory  program  there  would  come 
forward  within  the  tmie  required  an  additional  800  000  volunteers 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  year  s  training?  Consider  this  fact : 
During  the  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  the  net  result  of  voluntary 
recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army  was  tiiat  Its  enlisted  strength 
Increased  by  72.870  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  6  000  per  mon'h. 

Make  what  allowance  you  will  for  the  fact  that  during  part  of 
that  period  the  rate  of  recruitment  was  restricted  by  limitations 
on  appropriations  and  authorized  strength;  that  beginning  pay 
was  $21  per  month  and  1-year  enlistments  were  not  encouraged; 
that  the  rate  of  enlistments  has  increased  until  the  net  gain  for 
June  was  16,177  and  for  July  23;234. 
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Here  U  the  exact  situation  To  obtain  the  new  men  required 
Within  the  time  llmiu  established  by  those  wha  speak  with  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  authority,  the  net  Increase  In  strength  per 
month  for  the  7  months'  period  beglnnmg  September  1.  and  end- 
ing next  April  1  would  have  to  be.  not  the  average  of  6.00O  Not 
even  the  great  showing  of  23.000  It  would  have  to  a\-erage  114.000 
per  month  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  since  there  would  be  many  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  through  the  expirations  of  enlistments,  withdrawals, 
and  for  other  causes,  the  gross  rate  of  enlistment  must  be  not  lesa 
than  130.000  per  month  In  other  words,  the  net  Increase  per  month 
would  have  to  be  nearly  20  times  as  great  as  the  average  net  in- 
crease per  month  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  the  high-water  mark  set  in  July. 

The  record  of  voluntary  enlistments  during  the  World  War  fully 
substantiates  the  folly  of  relying  upon  that  system  alone  We  were 
then  at  war  A  highly  organized  emotional  recruiting  drive  was  put 
on  throughout  the  Nation.  No  one  would  wlFh  to  have  that  re- 
peated today  Even  with  all  the  patriotic  fervor  that  was  developed, 
enlistments  had  fallen  off  by  September  to  24  367.  As  I  have  .shown, 
we  must  have  5  times  that  numljer.  not  for  1  month,  but  for  7  con- 
secutive months.  In  order  to  bring  Into  training  the  manpower 
required  for  our  national  defense 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  virtually  every  competent 
authority,  including  the  Chief  of  Staff,  testifies  that  the  volunteer 
system  Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  problem  with  which  the 
country  is  now  faced.  The  pending  bill  does  not  disturb  volunteer 
enlistments.  They  are  made  more  attractive  by  .specific  reduction 
of  the  terms  to  1  year.  Under  these  circumstances  let  those  who 
have  Ijeen  Inclined  to  favor  the  Maloney  amendment  remember  the 
solemn  warning  uttered  by  a  great  statesman :  "Better  to  be  despLsed 
for  too  anxious  apprehensions  than  ruined  by  too  confident  a 
accurity  " 

We  dare  not  gamble  when  the  stakes  are  the  security  of  cur  free 
Institutions  and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  There  should  go  forth 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country  tonight  such  a  prayer 
and  demand  for  prompt  and  thoroughgoing  action  In  aid  of  the 
national  defense  that  all  doubts  would  be  washed  away. 


Profits  Above  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK  MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Auffust  21  *  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATION.  AUGUST  17.   1040 


Mr.  rr  ARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
the  Lee  amendment,  consideration  of  which  has  been  deferred 
by  a  point  of  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  current 
edition  of  The  Nation,  entitled,  "Profits  Above  Patriotism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  From  The  Nation.  August  17,  1940] 

Although  big  business  has  not  hesitated  to  conjure  up  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  nationalism  in  defense  of  the  profit  system.  Its 
own  patriotism  has  been  notoriously  lukewarm.  Britain  has  never 
been  In  greater  peril,  even  m  the  days  of  Napoleon,  yet  Its  capi- 
talists are  Intent  on  squeezlilfe  the  last  possible  cent  of  profit  out 
of  Its  distress.  Sir  William  Flrtb.  recently  ousted  as  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  $100,000,000  Richard  Thomas  Steel 
Co,  has  broi;ght  to  light  a  scandal  In  the  English  steel  Industry. 
At  the  annual  stockholders"  meeting  he  charged  that  the  company 
had  obtained  a  contract  to  supply  steel  shells  at  a  price  yielding 
the  company  the  fantastic  profit  of  $45  a  ton.  As  a  result  of  his 
protests  the  price  was  lowered  to  >20  a  ton  This  may  explain 
Why  Sir  William  is  no  longer  managing  director.  The  economist 
demands  an  Investigation  of  the  financial  battle  by  which  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  obtained  control  of  the  Thomas 
company  and  now  j)ermlts  It  to  operate  at  only  two-thirds  of  its 
huge  capacity.  The  empire  may  founder,  but  British  big  business 
holds  to  Its  profit  margin  as  if  It  were,  we  were  about  to  say,  a 

Maglnot  line. 

The  news  from  Britain  maXes  It  easier  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  our  own  defense  Industries.  Secretary  Stimson's  testimony  that 
the  Army  has  been  able  to  sign  contracts  for  only  33  of  the  4.000 
planes  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  in  June  confirms  I.  F 
Stone's  story  on  aviation's  sit-down  strike,  of  which  we  publish 
the  first  Instalment  in  this  issue.     Secretary  Stimson  declared  at  a 


congressional  tax  hearing  that  the  fault  did  not  He  with  the  Army  or 
with  the  Defense  Advisory  Commls.«ion  and  that  "the  representa- 
tives of  the  Industry  have  been  earnest"  in  their  desire  to  cooperate. 
Like  their  British  cousins,  they  seem  "earnest'  only  in  trying  to 
make  as  enormous  a  profit  as  they  can  out  of  the  defense  emer- 
gency. The  amortization  question,  as  Mr  Stone  shows.  Is  not  a 
llfe-and-death  matter  for  Industry,  though  delay  may  prove  a  llfe- 
and-death  matter  for  the  countrj-  "In  the  last  war.  "  C.  F.  Hughes 
pointed  out  In  the  New  York  Times  of  August  11.  "producers  built 
their  own  plants  and.  except  for  a  few  final  additions,  these  paid 
for  themselves  many  times  over  "  The  determination  of  the  plane 
and  armorplate  companies  to  take  no  risk  whatever  In  a  great 
national  emergency  is  truly  subversive,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  note  of  it  and  refuse  to  Join  the  House  in  repealing  the  power 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  June  28  to  conunandeer  the 
plants  of  the  recalcitrants.  Commandeering  a  plant  will  not  make 
It  produce  without  profit,  but  the  mere  threat  should  l)e  enough  to 
make  It  produce. 

As  .«;erlous  as  the  sit-down  strike  In  aviation  and  armor  plate  Is 
the  situation  revealed  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman 
Arnold.  A  grand  Jury  in  New  York  City  has  been  investlgallns» 
charges  that  German  ownership  of  patents  and  internalional  cartel 
arrangements  between  American  and  German  firms  have  tx^en 
throttling  American  capacity  to  produce  essential  war  materials. 
This  Federal  Jury  Is  also  looking  into  the  transmission  to  foreign 
companies  of  American  military  secrets  under  these  arrangement-s 
and  the  price  restrictions  and  collusive  bidding  that  grow  out  of 
them.  Patent.s  are  a  privilei^e  accorded  inventors  by  uur  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  sound  rea.son  why  this  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  foreign  concerns,  even  indirectly,  at  the  expense  of 
restricted  production,  delays,  and  higher  prices  on  defense  mate- 
rials. "The  Investigation  is  aimed  particularly,  according  to  Mr 
Arnold,  at  Industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  aircraft,  naval 
equipment,  electrical  .supplies,  and  metal  alloys.  The  German 
corporations  Involved  Include  the  Krupp  ste^l  firm.  In  several  of 
the  Industrle.s  manufacturing  defense  products  the  agreements  pro- 
vide for  pooling  of  American  and  German  patents  In  one  Interna- 
tional cartel. 

The  case  of  the  Bausch  k  Lomb  Optical  Co,  which  came  up 
earlier  this  year,  provides  an  llliistratlon  of  the  situation.  This 
company  had  an  agreement  with  Carl  Zel.ss  In  Germany  for  the 
use  of  patents  for  special  artillery  range  finders,  and  the  agree- 
ment affected  not  only  prices  here  but  American  ability  to  com- 
pete with  German  exports  in  other  countries.  Bausch  k  Lomb 
agreed  not  to  sell  outside  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  .shlp.<? 
built  here  for  use  abroad,  the  American  company  was  to  supply 
the  range  finder  only  with  Zeiss  permis.nion  and  at  a  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  firms.  In  case  BaiLsch  k  Lomb  was  forced  to  bid 
on  a  contract  moving  outside  the  United  States.  It  agreed  to 
mark  up  Its  bid  20  percent  and  to  remit  the  20-p?rcrnt  over- 
charge to  Zeiss  If  the  contract  was  awarded  Bau.sch  ft  Lomb  despite 
th^  mark-up  The  American  concern  first  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
then  nolo  contendere  to  the  indictments  against  it  A  plea  of  nolo 
contendere  la  virtually  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
alleged 

Our  guess  l8  that  pressure  will  be  brought  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  call  off  this  grand-Jury  probe,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  antitrust  laws.  Tlie  fate  of  the  pending  action 
against  the  oil  Industry  is  Important  in  this  connection.  Special 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  meet  specific  defense  needs 
may  be  necessary,  but  blanket  exemptions  are  another  matter. 
If  the  oil  companies  are  powerful  enough  to  have  the  suit  against 
them  called  off  on  the  plea  of  national  defense,  other  companies 
will  ask  a  similar  privilege  Should  that  happen,  we  hope  some 
congressional  committee  will  investigate  these  cartel  arrangements 
It  would  be  shocking  if  an  inquiry  into  International  trust  prac- 
tices endangering  our  national  defense  were  halted  on  the  specious 
plea  that  we  must  do  nothing  to  "rock  the  boat."' 
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Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.   President,   I   ask   unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
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me  last   evening  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting   System 
under  the  heading  Let's  Go  to  War  Now — An  Answer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wsis  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IXrS  CO  TO  WAg  NOW — Mi  ANSWni 

Since  the  present  war  began  we  here  In  America  have  heard  the 
phrase,  "AH  aid  to  the  Allies  short  of  war."  Many  honest,  sincere 
people  apparently  think  that  this  Nation,  while  stUl  professing 
neutrality,  can  race  at  breakneck  speed  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice and  then  suddenly  slam  on  the  brake  and  expect  It  to  hold. 

I  have  said  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "short  of  war."  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  who  argues  for  aid  ""short  of  war  ";  It 
dorsn"t  lessen  the  danger  whether  Secretary  Stimson,  Ambassador 
Bullitt,  or  General  Pershing  urge  "short  of  war." 

"Short  of  war  "  means  war.  The  phrase  Is  a  smoke  screen  for 
those  who  want  our  country  Involved  In  this  war  This  smoke 
screen  has  now  been  lifted  Speaking  on  this  radio  network  on  the 
evening  of  August  10  last.  WiUlam  H.  Standley,  a  retired  admiral, 
said — I  quote: 

"On  June  10  last,  I.  with  some  30  other  American  citizens,  signed 
a  statement  urging  that  this  country  Immediately  declare  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  this  country  and  Germany."  " 

I  admire  the  frankness  of  Admiral  Standley.  He  said  publicly 
what  those  who  are  hiding  behind  that  smoke  screen  of  "short  of 
v.ar"  are  thinking  but  dare  not  say.  I  do  not  share  Mr  Standley"3 
views  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
pfople  want  to  go  to  war  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  Admiral  Standley.  and  I  intend  to  do  Just  that. 
But  the  American  people  will  make  the  most  effective  reply.  That 
Ls  they  will  if  they  have  a  chance. 

The  Issue  In  America  Is  not  England  or  Germany.  The  Issue  Is 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  here  In  America,  and  I  submit 
that  the  last  war  proved  that  you  cannot  save  democracy  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  wa.-;  a  small,  weak  confederation  of  poor  States 
when  It  gained  Its  freedom  from  the  most  powerful  autocratic  na- 
tion In  the  world  Since  then — for  a  century  and  a  half— we  have 
protected  ourselves  and  maintained  the  Monroe  Doctrine  without 
the  help  of  any  European  navy.  Since  when  has  the  BrltlPh  Navy 
been  called  upon  to  protect  our  shores  from  attack?  When  was  It 
that  a  European  power  helped  ua  preserve  freedom  and  democracy 
here  In  America? 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  commenting  on  this  slttiatlon.  points  out 
how  absurd  Is  the  position  of  those  who  insist  we  should  give  one- 
seventh  of  our  destrovers  to  Britain. 

We  are  told,  says  General  Johnson,  that  the  British  Navy  is  our 
ftrst  line  of  defense  and  In  the  next  breath  that  the  British  Navy 
can't  live  without  the  help  of  otir  destroyers.  Then  we  are  told 
that  these  dt-stroyern  are  obnoltte  and  worthless  to  America  and 
therefore  we  should  get  rid  of  them.  But  then  we  hear  these 
vessels  are  Indispensable  to  the  British  and  therefore  we  must  send 
them.  What  sort  of  Involved  circular  reasoning  Is  this?  War- 
ships are  warships,  and  If  the  British  can  use  them  so  can  we 
I  am  for  defense  of  America:  giving  away  our  fleet  tears  down 
our  defense. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  the  cold.  hard,  practical  facts  when  some- 
body talks  about  our  first  line  of  defense  being  the  British  Navy. 
Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  our  own  Navy  and  the  expanse  of 
ocean  that  separates  us  from  Europe  and  Asia  After  all  men  have 
swum  the  Englith  Channel  but  notxxly  has  tried  to  swim  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Do  you  know  that  there  are  scarcely  enough 
ships  m  the  world  to  transport  an  army  equipped  to  successfully 
invade  this  hemisphere. 

Who  are  these  f>eople  who  so  enthusiastically  demand  that  this 
last  great  democracy  be  plunged  Into  war?  Let  us  see  who  It  Is 
that  shouts,  "Let's  go  to  war  now";  let  us  see  what  motivates  this 
subversive  un-American  chant:  let  us  see  If  It  will  be  they  who  will 
risk  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Remember.  It  takes  neither  moral  nor  physical  courage 
to  declare  a  wtu"  for  others  to  fight. 

I  quoted  Admiral  Standley  a  moment  ago  that  30  men  and 
women  met  with  him  In  New  York— they  always  meet  In  New  York— 
on  June  10  and  Issued  a  statement  which  declared  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  was  threatened  by  the  defeat  of  France  and  England. 
They  urged  that  this  country  Immediately  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many—and called  on  all  citizens  who  agreed  with  them  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Who  were  some  of  these  30  whom  the  press  headlined  as 
"notables  •?  Why.  let  us  see:  A  43-year-old  author  and  newspaper 
editor  who  spent  5  years  In  London — he  wouldn"t  be  a  conscript;  a 
51 -year -old  writer  who  has  been  a  London  correspondent  and  whose 
home  even  now  is  In  England— he  wouldn't  have  to  serve  In  the 
American  Army;  a  41-year-old  college  president  who  was  educated 
in  England  as  a  Rhodes  scholar— he.  too.  wouldn  t  be  doing  any 
fighting  and  dying  in  this  war  he  urges  upon  America:  a  62-year- 
old  New  York  lawyer  of  great  wealth  and  with  important  clients — 
do  you  think  he  will  shed  any  blood  overseas  when  the  war  comes? — 
a  "ZS-year-old  economist  whose  services  In  the  last  war  consisted 
of  Bitting  at  a  desk  In  Washington — ^the  draft  wont  touch  him. 


But  why  go  on? — economists,  social  workers,  writers,  lawyers,  col- 
lege presidents,  retired  military  men — thehe  are  the  "'notables"  who 
btildly  urge  the  American  people  to  go  to  war.  None  of  them  has 
yet  enlisted  In  this  p^reat  cause. 

Two  months  have  gone  by  aince  their  call,  but  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  absence  of  petitions  from  the  American  people  demand- 
ing a  declaration  of  war.  So  the  retired  admiral,  puzzled  at  this 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  war,  took  to  the  radio  with  a  more  fervent 
appeal  "Come,"  siiid  the  admiral  gully,  "come  to  war  It's  our 
war:  we're  already  In  it  by  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Why  stop  now? 
Let's  make  an  open  declaration  of  war."" 

But  the  admiral  and  his  30  fellow  notables  overlooked  one  Im- 
portant thing— American  enthusiasm  for  war  was  cooled  by  the 
memory  of  the  last  war.  by  the  memory  of  the  $40,000,000,000,  back- 
crushing  debt  that  it  piled  on  them,  by  the  memory  of  the  bones 
and  bKxDd  of  126000  American  boys  left  rotting  in  Prance,  by  the 
memory  of  234.000  other  American  boys  gassed,  shell-shocked,  and 
shot  who  to  this  day  lie  m  narrow  cots  In  hospitalb  that  dot  their 
land.  No,  Admiral.  Americans  learned  a  lesion.  You  can  fool  them 
once  but  not  twice  with  the  Siime  old  slogans. 

Some  of  you  well-meaning  people  are  being  hoodwiiiked  by  paid 
propaganda  over  the  radio — by  columnists,  by  blatant  fuU-puge 
advertisements:  that  to  save  democracy  In  America  we  must  again 
enter  this  war  and  do  It  now. 

You  people  ought  to  be  wary  of  these  fine  phrases  and  fancy 
catchwords  Don't  they  have  a  familiar  rinj??  Is  It  so  hard  to 
remember  1916  and  1917?  Have  you  forgotten  that  then,  too. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  sister  democracies,  that 
the  Allies  were  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy  against  autcK- 
racy.  that  the  submarine  warfare  meant  we  wt  re  In  danger  of 
German  Invasion,  that  we  had  to  get  Into  the  war  In  self-delense. 
that  If  Germany  won.  our  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  violated? 
•  •  •  Turn  back  to  the  newspapers  of  those  days;  Judge  for 
yourself. 

Know  this,  the  same  newspapers,  the  very  same  newspapers,  which 
the  British  In  their  official  documents  regarded  as  pro-Ally,  are 
the  newspapers  which  today  are  leading  the  fight  to  make  this  war 
our  war 

Have  you  seen  the  advertisements  of  the  Committee  to  Save 
America  by  Helping  the  Allies?  Well,  remember  the  men  behind 
It  are  the  ones  who  all  but  wrecked  America  up  to  1929 

You  Americans  to  whom  Standley  appealed — you  citizens  who 
are  soon  going  to  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying.  If  men  like  the 
retired  admiral  have  their  way;  you  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
sons  to  give  In  this  cau-s";  you  young  men  whose  blood  and  bonea 
may  soon  fertilize  more  of  Europe's  acres;  you  Americans  adcalnst 
whom  the  cards  are  being  stacked — hear  me;  hear  me  while  there 
still  is  time. 

If  It  Is  war  you  people  want,  then  at  least  go  Into  It  with  your 
eyes  open  If  it  Is  war  that  you  want,  then  listen  to  the  Per»>hlnK» 
and  the  BulUtts  and  the  Standleys.  IX  It  is  war  that  you  want, 
then  think  now — not  afterward — of  the  death  and  the  destruction, 
of  the  poverty  and  the  misery  that  war  brings.  Realize  now  that 
war  means  the  end  of  our  democracy. 

Do  not  let  yourselves  forget  that  war  means  dictatorship  and  the 
ena  of  civil  rlphts;  that  war  means  the  end  of  all  liberty  for  all 
time.  In  your  generation  and  for  generations  to  come.  Forget.  If 
you  can.  that  your  children  and  your  chUdren's  children  will  ctirae 
you  for  yotir  folly. 

If.  knowing  these  things,  you  stlU  want  war.  then  you  ought  to 
go  to  war  now. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  AUGUST  21,  1940 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility  for  any  slow-down  in  the 
national-defense  program,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the  very  able 
and  significant  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 
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There  beins  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  21.   19401 

n»     TH«     NATION-  -A      HALT     TO      DEJl  NSE     WHICH      COITU)      QUICKLT     BE 

REMOk'CO 

Washinctow,  Augxist  20 — Congres.'slonal  and  Treasury  staff  ex- 
perts, working  for  the  Hou.se  Commiltee  on  Ways  and  Means,  are 
Blill  tcUllng  over  a  draft  of  that  tax  bill  which  is  indl.'^peusable  to 
a  real  »tari  on  the  defense  program.  The  draft.  It  was  siild  today. 
may  be  ready  "Thursday  or  P^riday."  and  possibly  "next  week  some 
time"  the  legislation  may  emerge  from  the  committee 

So  Congrrss  is  fiddling  once  more  while  Rome  burns,  the  reader 
may  remark,  especially  if  he  has  been  influenced  by  the  iidmmis- 
tratlons  attempt,  most  recently  aided  by  Amba-'sador  Bullitt,  to 
blame  all  defense  program  delays  on  Congre.ss  But  if  the  reader 
makes  such  a  remark  to  himself  or  publicly,  he  will,  in  this  Instance, 
as  in  many  others.  b«  ascribing  to  Congress  guilt  which  fairly  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  President  and  his  executive  departments. 
For  the  continued  postponement  of  action  In  this  vital  matter 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  Presidents  insistence  that  an  exces.s- 
proflts  tax  must  accompany  changes  In  industrial  depreciation 
allowftnccs  and  the  abolition  of  certain  New  EJeal  gross-earnings 
re«triction.s  which  have  recently  been  Imposed 

The  tax  and  drafting  experts,  laboring  long  hours  and  making 
as  swift  progress  as  any  men  could,  are  having  all  their  difficulties 
with  the  excess-profits  section  Thl.s  has  proved  to  be  as  compli- 
cated as  Informed  persons  assured  the  administration  it  would  be 
when  the  President  suddenly  demanded  that  It  must  be  a  part  of 
the  amortization  bill.  The  committee  hearings  continued  to  dis- 
close new  perplexities,  and  more  have  arisen  as  the  experts  bent 
to  their  task. 

The  result  has  be«n  to  hold  up  for  weeks  action  on  the  depre- 
ciation and  earnings  schedules  which  could  have  been  written  and 
pas-sed  long  ago.  Reliable  observers  of  Congress  have  estimated 
that  a  joint  resolution  conUlnlng  these  essential  changes  could 
have  been  passed  by  both  branches  in  24  hours  any  time  this 
summer.  Since  the  lack  of  this  legislation  Is  holding  up  the  de- 
fense production  program  at  most  points,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
haste  in  working  cut  excess-profits  schedules  which  necessarily 
will  not  apply  until  next  year,  the  responsibility  of  the  adminls- 
tratlun  for  this  delay  is  as  direct  as  it  is  grave. 

The  President  has  taken  the  position  in  conferences  with  con- 
gressional leaders  that  there  must  be  excess-profits  legislation  at 
this  session,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  get  It  is  to  link  It  with  the 
tax-relief  items.  Even  those  who  question  the  wisdom  or  effec- 
tlveneas  of  excess-profits  taxes  as  the  New  Deal  will  write  them — 
once  again  mixing  social -economic  reform  with  good  Federal  house- 
keeping—should And  tt  simple  to  understand  the  President's  in- 
sistence on  these  levies.  From  bis  standpoint  and  the  color  of  his 
administrative  record.  It  would  t>e  inconsistent  m  him  to  do  other- 
wise. 

But  he  has  been  told,  and  the  best  opinion  In  Congress  supports 
It.  that  he  need  have  no  fear  Congress  will  adjourn  this  session 
without  passing  excess-profits  levies.  The  inexorable  rtiles  of  the 
political  game  make  tt  certain.  To  pass  a  bill  for  compulsory 
selective  military  service,  as  la  the  prospect  even  if  its  lnau;;ura- 
tion  Is  deferred  until  there  has  been  a  new  trial  of  the  volunteer 
ntethod.  and  then  go  home  without  "conscripting  war  profits"  U 
something  this  Congress  will  never  do. 

Every  Member  of  it  who  voted  for  the  one  and  let  the  other 
slide  would  consider  he  had  invited  bis  own  defeat  at  the  polls. 
As  voice  after  voice  against  the  selective  service  bill  asks  why  men 
are  to  be  conscripted  and  not  higher  biuiness  earnings,  the  work- 
ing of  this  political  rule  becomes  more  inevitable. 

But  the  President  and  his  executive  New  Deal  advisers  neverthe- 
leaa  have  forbidden  the  separation  of  the  Items  of  tax  lef(i«lation. 
The  consequence  la  Increasingly  damaging  delay  in  preparedness 
brought  on  by  the  very  administration  which  keeps  saying  that 
"time  Is  of  the  essence  "  It  Is  the  result  of  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  very  administration  which  approved  the  wish  of  Mr.  Bullitt 
and  others  to  call  publicly  for  the  haste  they  sincerely  believe  to  be 
requisite  to  national   security 

This  la  merely  another  Illustration  of  the  halts  between  formu- 
lating major  policy  and  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  execute  It 
which  have  steadily  occtirred  since  Mr  Roosevelt  came  to  office. 
Much  more  frequently  than  not  an  essential  move  has  t)een  Impeded 
by  politics  or  conflict  of  method,  and  the  whole  present  condition 
of  national  defense  Is  only  one  of  the  consequences.  This  time, 
however,  a  deliberate  attempt  has  tieen  made  to  convince  the  public 
that  Congress  is  responsible  for  what  the  record  plainly  shows  is 
the  fault  of  the  administration  itself. 

Its  supporters,  while  demanding  that  the  depreciation-allowance 
changes  and  gross-earnings  limits  wait  on  the  excess-profits  bill. 
are  not  even  united  on  the  former.  Many  of  them  continue  to 
refer  to  it  as  "Industrial  blackmail."  to  insist  that  what  business- 
men have  sought  solely  to  keep  ruin  from  overtaking  them  if  they 
go  Into  defense  production  is  an  effort  to  make  unjustified  sums 
of  money  through  war  profiteering.  The  flaw  in  the  present  Gov- 
ernment's handling  of  defense  Is  t)asic.  The  Immediate  instance 
Is  typical. 


Hitler's  Power  on  Ihe  Seas 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NOKTH   (.  AROLlN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE    ENTITT  ED     -HITLER    MAY    CONQUER    ON    LAND    BUT 
HE   NE\-ER   VHLL  ON  THE  SEAS' 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCRESsION.^L 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Hitler  May  Conquer  on  Land  But 
He  Never  Will  on  the  Seas."  which  article  is  one  of  a  series 
published  daily  in  thp  columns  of  the  Washington.  D.  C. 
Times-Herald  under  the  heading  "The  News." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  one  great  thing  which  Winston  Churchill  has  done  as  Premier 
cf  England  was  his  capture  oi  the  French  Fleet. 

This  he  did.  of  course,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  with  full 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  such  action 

The  French  Fleet  was  about  two-thirds  the  English  Fleet  In 
power  and  tonnage. 

And  If  it  had  been  added  to  the  German  Fleet,  the  English  Fleet 
would  have  been  equaled  If  not  surpassed  In  strength  and  the 
Invasion  of  England  made  a  certainty 

To  be  sure,  the  Germans  had  pledged  themsrlves  not  to  make  use 
of  the  French  Fleet,  but  such  pledges  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  war 

Had  not  France  sacredly  pledged  itself  to  England  not  to  desert 
Its  alliance  under  any  circumstances,  but  to  fight  to  the  point  of 
utter  destruction  rather  than  yield? 

Still  when  Paris  was  occupied,  had  not  France  surrendered 
abjectly? 

France  might  have  carried  on  a  vigorous  defensive  warfare  for 
months,  which  would  have  kept  the  Germans  busy  In  Europe  and 
delayed  the  attack  on  England  long  enough  to  give  England  ample 
time  for  defensive  preparation. 

She  could  have  transferred  her  naval  fleet  to  England  in  its 
entirety  and  her  air  fleet  also,  and  thus  have  made  the  ultinxate 
success  of  Germany  impossible. 

This  would  have  meant  severe  pimlshment  for  Prance,  but  It 
would  have  been  the  strategic  thing  to  do  if  the  ultimate  winning 
of  the  war  had  t)een  the  sole  objective. 

But  France  had  not  the  stamina,  not  the  intestinal  fortitude,  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end 

She  had  not  the  heart  to  see  "La  Belle  France  *  laid  waste. 
She  choee  to  see  her  liberty  destroyed  rather  than  her  property 
and  her  beauty. 

The  protective  pact  that  she  had  lured  England  into  was  a  pro- 
tective pact  for  France  only— not  for  England 

That  should  have  been  obvioas  to  Engli.xh  "«tate«nen  from  the 
beginning,  and  would  have  been  conspicuously  plain  to  anyone 
except  the  unseeing  Baldwin  and  his  purblind  associates  and 
succrasors 

Chamberlain  realized  the  lns«»curlty  of  stich  a  league  but  had  not 
the  spinal  btrength  to  oppose  it 

There  were  many  strong  men  In  England  who.  like  Rothermere. 
felt  the  instability  of  the  French  alliance;  but  the  attitude  of 
England's  radical  Labor  Party,  which  supported  an  alliance  with 
Communist  France  and  Bolshevist  Russia,  was  probably  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  sittution. 

However.  England  had  nothing  to  offer  Rus.sla  except  naval  and 
military  supptjrt.  while  Germany  had  the  division  of  conquered 
territory  to  feed  to  the  great  tjear  s  greedy  maw 

Moreover,  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  accurate.  England  s  pledges 
of  .support  to  Poland  and  Finland  had  never  materialized,  not  even 
to  the  extent  of  one  armored  plane 

England's  support  to  Norway  had  failed  at  the  critical  moment. 
and  even  England's  support  to  Belgium  will  be  seen  to  have  altered 
to  moves  and  measures  for  self-pre>ervatlon  merely.  If  ever  Ameri- 
can people  shall  be  allowed  to  learn  the  content  of  King  Leopold's 
letter  to  them,  which  President  Roosevelt  has  arbitrarily  and  arro- 
gantly suppressed. 

So  Ru!5Sla  counted  not  on  vain  promises  but  chose  the  plain 
material  gain. 

She  tock  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 

This  attitude  and  action  should  have  been  foreseen  by  intelli- 
gent English  statesmen. 
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Even  American  dlplrmats,  who  are  for  the  most  part  "saps"  and 
Innocents,   knew  encu^ih   to   ket  p   clear   of   the  French  proiecilve 

Eact.  although  they  do  not  apparently  know  enough  not  to  trust 
iissla. 

There  once  was  an  Armenian  gentleman  who  put  his  little  son 
on  the  mantelpiece  and,  holding  out  his  arms,  said  to  the  boy, 
•T^ow,  Amyntas.  Jump." 

Sc  Amyntas  Jumped,  and  the  papa  let  him  tumble  to  the  floor, 
Baying: 

•That  will  teach  yau.  son.  not  to  trust  anybody." 

And  the  papa  was  right 

At  least  In  wartime  do  not  trust  anybody. 

Every  nation  Is  looking  out  primarily  for  Itself  and  the  country 
which  counts  on  the  spiritual  sympathy  and  loyalty  of  another 
Is  likely  to  find  Its  confidence  misplaced  and  to  land  painfully  but 
Infcrmatlvely  on  the  hard  floor  of  material  fact. 

The  United  States  must  not  be  too  trustful  anywhere  or  re- 
garding   anything. 

It  certainly  cannot  depend  on  Russia,  which  has  broken  every 
promise  it  ever  made  to  anybody. 

It  cannot  depend  on  the  bought  cooperation  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

It   cannot   depend   entirely   on   the   assurances   of   Englnnd 

But  It  can  appreciate  the  plain  fact  that  the  acquisltlcn  of  the 
French  Fleet  by  England  did  diminish  to  great  degree,  and  indeed 
did  probably  entirely  dissipate  any  danger  of  invasion  of  this 
hem'sphere  by  any  European  powers. 

Not  Germany,  nor  Italy,  nor  Russia,  nor  Japan,  nor  all  of  them 
together  would  now  have  anything  adequate  to  invade  the  Americas 
with 

Even  if  by  some  improbable  chance  England  fchould  be  overrun. 
the  Enpll.-^h  Fleet  would  be  transferred  to  Canada,  and,  combined 
with  the  United  States  Fleet,  acting  either  independently  or  in  co- 
operation, would  be  amply  able  to  defend  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

America  need  not  be  overtrustful  In  any  direction,  but  It  can  In- 
telligently make  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  advantage  to  itself  in 
Wiiiston  Chuichllls  acqul.sitlon  of   the  French  Navy 

Hitler  mriy  conquer  on  land  but  he  will  never  now  conquer  on 
the  seas 

No  lemmings  can  swim  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans,  and  no 
lemmings,    no   matter    how    venturesome,    will    ever    trv 

Let  U-s  make  ovir  defense  In  air  as  strong  as  our  defense  at  sea, 
and  we  can  rest  In  certain  security. 


"Orson  Welles"  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BENNETt'cHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wtdnesd^iy,  Auffu$t  21  (legislatitx  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

19i0 


EDITORIAL  ON  AMBAS.SADOR  BULLITT  FROM  ST    LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  bril- 
liant leading  editorial  appearing  In  Monday's  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  entitled  "  'Orson  Welles*  BuUitt." 

I  should  like  to  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the 
editorial  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  read  the  whole  editorial. 

The  editorial  goes  on.  in  the  latter  part: 

Of  course,  the  fact  Is  that  Mr  Bullitt,  as  his  record  and  previous 
atatements  make  clear.  Is  a  prolnterventlonist.  He  is  one  of  those 
Who  thinks  we  should  get  into  the  European  war,  and  this  Is  evi- 
dent from  his  recommendation  that  we  sell  destroyers  to  Er\gland 
Immediately  That  this  proposltlvin  would  he  an  act  of  war  sliould 
t>e  known  to  Mr   Bullitt,  and  probably  Is  known. 

If  not.  we  refer  him  to  the  recent  address  of  Senator  Davu>  I. 
Wai^h.  of  the  Sei;ate  Naval  Committee,  In  which  he  tald: 

The  traiiLsIer  of  naval  destroyers  from  our  flag  to  the  British 
flag,  no  matter  by  what  method  or  device,  makes  mockery  uf  our 
declared  policy  of  mnitrallty  and  nonintervention.  It  is  an  act 
of  belllaerency  and  of  v-ar  Who.  desiring  to  keep  out  of  war,  can 
deny  that   facf 

What  are  the  standards  which  should  govern  the  behavior  and 
the  public  .statements  of  our  diplomats?  For  making  a  pro-Ally 
sp^fech,    James   H.    R.    Cromwell,   former   Mlniiter    to   Canada,   was 


soundly  rebuked  by  Secretary  Hull.  For  saying  that  America 
should  feed  the  starving  people  of  German -ixxupled  Belgium. 
Ambas&ador  Cudaliy  was  recalled  to  Wa^hlngton  uud  publicly 
scolded  by  Under  Secretary  Sumner  Wtllcf.. 

I  may  say,  in  interjection,  that  that  apparently  was  before 
it  wa.s  remembered  that  Mr.  Cudahy  was  the  uncle-in-law 
Of  Secretary  ickes;  and  when  that  fact  was  remembered  the 
reprimand  apparently  was  withdrawn. 

The  Post-Di.spatch  editorial  goes  on: 

For.  In  effect,  advocating  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  Eun)pean  war.  whar  will  happen  to  Mr  Roo.«eveh  s  lalr-lialred 
boy,  William  C.  Bullitt?     He  will  probably  be  plven  n  medal. 

This  great  and  powerful  and  Intelligent  Nation  does  not  need 
the  outpourings  of  the  administration's  boy  scouts,  of  which  Mr. 
Bullitt  Is  the  most  notable  and  most  Juvenile  example,  to  remind 
it  In  frenzied  terms  that  the  world  U>  In  11  ones.  What  it  needs 
is  strong,  quiet  administration  of  the  colossal  defen.-e  proRram 
voted  by  Congress.  What  it  needs  is  something  of  the  same  In- 
domitable spirit  that  Infused  the  hearts  of  Americans  when  they 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  they  fought  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  when  they  conquered  the  wilderness  of  the  West. 

Those  things  were  not  done  by  radio  oratory 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ORSON  wrLi.FS — BtTLLrrr 
Mr  Bullitt,  the  brilliant  and  erratic  Ambassador  to  France,  made 
a  radio  speech  yesterday  In  the  manner  of  Or.scjii  Welles  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Martiaji  hordes  In  New  Jersey.  One  of  our  great 
national  heroes  Is  Paul  Revere,  who  roused  the  sleeping  farmers  of 
Middlesex  on  April  18.  1875,  to  repel  the  Brltl.sh  invasion  The  only 
excu.se  however,  for  a  speech  like  Mr.  Bullitt's  1;>  that  the  American 
people  are  .■^ound  asleep;  that  they  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  the 
events  In  Europe. 

Mr  Bullitt  has  been  abroad  for  some  years  and  perhaps  can  be 
excused  for  not  being  aware  cf  the  temper  and  alertness  of  the  eoun- 
tr>-  From  the  potato  farmers  of  Maine  to  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Arizona,  the  tidlnus  have  long  ai?o  gone  forth  that  Adolf  Hitler  is 
a  menace  to  the  United  Stales,  .so  that  Mr  Bullilfs  exciu-d  beating 
of  the  tom-tom  does  not  exactly  come  under  the  head  of  news. 

Since  when  have  the  American  people  become  to  btupid.  so 
IcharKic,  so  unspeakably  insensible  to  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world  that  tliey  must  be  talked  to  like  a  lot  of  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, as  Mr  Bullitt  did  yesterday?  Perhaps  the  Ainbahsador  has 
been  so  concerned  with  Eurojx?  that  he  does  not  know  this  is  not 
the  case. 

While  Mr  Bullitt  was  still  In  Europe  this  country,  through  its 
elected  representatives,  has  been  acting  fast  and  decisively  Vj  pro- 
t<>ct  Itself.  At  th?  Instance  of  the  President.  Cougress  has  appro- 
priated ten  billions  for  defeubc  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote  Our 
factories,  arsenals,  and  shipyards  are  being  tun-d  up  to  the  greaie.^t 
preparedness  drive  in  history.  A  plan  for  conscription  of  our  man- 
hood— the  first  peacetime  move  of  the  kind  in  our  history — is  in  the 
making  On  every  front  we  are  moving  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
protect  our  sliores  from  any  daiiger  that  may  confront  us 

What  we  need  now  Is  calm,  cool  direction  of  this  great  national 
efTort  In  the  years  that  our  poMible  adversary.  Hitler,  was  re- 
arming, he  did  not  try  to  frigliten  the  German  people  out  of  their 
wits.  He  put  them  to  work  But  the  effect  of  e|>eeches  like  Mr 
Bullitt's  If  to  create  an  unwholesome  fear  psychosis.  It  Is  to 
produce  the  condition  vulgarly  known  as  "Jitters  "  Is  this  the  men- 
tal attitude  desirable  for  a  great  defense  effort? 

Derldely  not.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  Mr  BuHitt.  as  his 
record  and  previous  «tat<*ment«  make  clear,  is  a  pro-lnterventlonlst. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  thinks  we  should  pet  into  the  Eurcfiean 
war.  and  this  Is  evident  from  his  recomnMiKlation  that  we  sell 
destroyers  to  England  Immediately.  ITiat  this  proposition  would 
be  an  act  of  war  should  be  known  to  Mr.  Bullitt  and  probably  is 
known 

If  not.  we  refer  him  to  the  recent  address  of  Senator  David  I. 
Waush  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee.  In  which   he  said: 

"Tlie  transfer  of  naval  destroyers  from  our  flag  to  the  British 
flag,  no  matter  by  what  method  or  device,  makes  mockery  of  our 
declared  policy  of  neutrality  and  nonintervention.  It  is  an  act 
of  belligerency  and  of  war.  Who.  desiring  to  keep  out  of  war.  can 
deny  that  fact?  " 

What  are  the  standards  which  should  govern  the  behavior  and 
the  public  statements  of  our  diplomats?  For  makinp  a  pro-Ally 
Epe<ch.  James  H.  R.  Cromwell,  former  Minister  lu  Canada,  was 
soundly  rebuked  by  Secretary  Hull  For  saying  that  America 
should  feed  the  starving  people  of  German -occupied  Belgium. 
Ambiissador  Cudahy  was  recalled  to  Wa-shlngton  and  publicly 
scolded  by  Undersecretary  Sumner  Welles  For,  in  effect  advocat- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  European  war. 
what  will  happen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fnlr-haired  t)oy.  William  C. 
Bullitt?     He  will  probably  be  given  a  medal. 

This  great  and  powerful  i.ud  intelligent  Nation  does  not  need 
the  outpourings  of  the  administratiou  s  Boy  Scouts,  of  wlilch   Mr. 
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Bullitt  Is  the  most  notable  and  most  juventlp  example,  to  remind  It 
in  frenzied  terms  that  the  world  Is  in  names  What  It  needs  Is 
8iron«.  quiet  administration  of  the  colossal  defense  program  voted 
by  Congress.  What  It  needs  Is  something  of  the  same  indomitable 
iipirlt  that  Infused  the  hearts  of  Americans  when  they  fought  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  they  fought  the  War  Between  tlie  States, 
when  they  conquered  the  wilderness  of  the  West. 
Tliose  things  were  not  done  by  radio  oratory. 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   H.\MPSHIRE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Augttst  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


NEWSPAPER    ARTICLES 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  news- 
paper articles  on  the  third  term.  The  first  is  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Monday.  April  4.  1938;  the  second 
from  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  June  12.  1938;  and  the 
third  is  from  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  May  1,  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  4.  19381 
For«  Bishops  Join  in  Opposition  to  a  Third  Term— Dr.  Jones.  Head 

or    CocNciL    or    Chvrchrs.    Also    Voices    Disfavor;     People    of 

UNmcD  States  Believed  Against  Idea 

Washincton.  April  3  —Nine  more  church  leaders.  Including  Edgar 
DeWltt  Jones,  president  of  the  Federal  CcuncU  of  the  Churches  of 
Chrl«t  In  America,  and  four  bishops  of  tho  Methodist  and  Protestant 
EpUscopal  Churches  recorded  themselves  In  a  poll  today  as  oppos- 
ing a  third  term  either  for  President  Roosevelt  or  for  any  President. 

Twenty-flve  clergymen,  counting  16  announced  a  week  ago.  have 
taken  this  position  Joseph  Lelb.  Washington  political  statistician, 
who  sent  out  some  80  letters  on  the  question  to  prominent  church- 
men all  over  the  country,  reports  that  not  one  answer  has  backed 
Mr  Roosevelt  for  another  term  A  few  .suggested  that  a  war  emer- 
gency might  change  the  situation  or  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  chose  to 
run  again  his  patronage  powers  might  bring  him  success. 

POPULAR    OPPOSITION    SEEN 

The  replies  follow: 

Dr.  Jones,  minister  of  the  Central  Woodward  Christian  Church 
of  Detroit  and  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches;  "I 
cannot  imagine  the  American  people  standing  for  a  third  term  for 
any  President  of  the  United  Stales  unless  a  national  emergency. 
coupled  with  general  confidence  In  the  President,  should  warrant 
the  breaking  of  the  precedent." 

Ralph  S  Cushman.  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop.  Denver :  "It  looks 
to  me  that.  If  those  who  have  received  patronage  from  the  Roose- 
velt administration  should  prove  strong  enough  to  threaten  us  with 
a  third  term  there  would.  I  believe,  develop  in  this  country  such  a 
reaction  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters  would  not  wish  to 
experience." 

E.  O  Richardson.  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop.  Philadelphia:  •"En- 
tirely regardless  of  personalities.  I  am  opposed  to  a  third  term  for 
our  President.  You  ask  me  whether  I  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
could  be  elected  for  a  third  term  This  question.  In  my  opinion. 
cannot  be  answered  today.  A  year  ago  I  would  have  answered  It 
afarmatlvely  Today  I  am  doubtful.  A  couple  of  years  from  now 
the  situation  may  be  entirely  changed." 

W.  Bertrand  Stevens.  E^plscopal  Bishop,  of  Los  Angeles:  "My  Im- 
pression is  that  most  of  my  acquaintances  are  not  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  a  third  term  though  almost  without  exception  they 
say  that  If  the  President  runs  they  think  he  will  t>e  elected,  though 
they  themselves  will  not  vote  for  him.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it 
wotild  be  unfortunate  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  be  a  candidate." 

O  Bromley  Oxnam.  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop,  of  Omaha:  "You 
win  recall  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  ran  for  office;  and  if  he  had  been 
elected.  In  effect,  that  would  have  been  a  third  term  Millions  of 
people  were  willing  to  vote  for  him.  My  recollection  is  that  large 
numbers  would  have  supported  Mr.  CooUdge  had  he  thought  in 
terms  of  a  third  term.  Prom  all  I  can  learn  simply  by  listening  to 
conversations  and  expressions  of  opinion,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
American  people  wx)uld  be  willing  to  see  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  offlce  for  a  third  term.     However,  there  Is  a  general 


feeling.  I  think,  that  two  terms  represent  a  tradition  that  Is  wise 
to  keep." 

against     "AMERICAN     SPIHrr" 

Dr.  WUllam  Hiram  Foulkes.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  moderator  of  the 
Preebvterlan  Church  In  the  United  States:  "So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  I  deprecate  and  almost  deplore  a  third  term  for  any 
President  on  the  ground  that  It  contravenes  our  essential  American 
spirit." 

W.  B.  Rllc-y.  president  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Minneapolis: 
"The  American  people  did  not  support  Rcosevelt  for  a  second  term; 
I  hardly  think  they  will  for  a  third.  The  Oovemment  dependents. 
however,  are  the  balance  of  power,  and  I  think  they  would  support 
him  for  any  number  of  terms." 

D  T.  Gregorv.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  executive  secretary  of  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Chriet:  "My  own  conviction  Is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  a  third  term  for  any 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Luther  Wesley  Smith,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Syracuse, 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion: "In  my  Judgment  no  one  can  tell  yet  whether  the  American 
people  would  support  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  or  not. 
Popular  as  he  Is.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  so.  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  support  any  man  for  a  third  term  except 
In  the  most  extreme  emergency  Whether  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war  would  provide  that  emergency  is  not  at  all  clear  In  my  mind. 
Personally  I  think  It  Is  unwise  for  any  President  to  run  for  a  third 
term  under  any  consideration." 


fProm  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  cf  June  12.  1938] 
Both  Democratic,  New  Deal  Euitors  of  Cotton  Belt  Oppose  Third 

Term 

(By  E\'erett  C.  Watklns) 

Washington.  June  11.— Neither  the  new  dealers  nor  the  regular 
Democrats  of  the  South  want  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 
Judging  by  the  expression  of  the  newspaper  editors  of  several  Cotton 
Beit  States. 

Comment  from  editors  in  several  Southern  States  was  obtained  by 
Joseph  H.  Leib.  political  statistician  In  Washington,  formerly  of 
South  Bend.  Ind.  Mr.  Lolb  has  attracted  much  attention  here  with 
his  collection  of  opinions  on  many  subjects  through  correspondence 
With  the  country  s  keymen  in  various  activities. 

"Both  of  the  Charleston  newspapers  have  been  against  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  since  the  passage  of  the  N.  R  A.  In  1933  We  never 
flew^  the  Blue  Eagle  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it."  wrote  Robert  S. 
Manigault.  publisher  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C  )  News-Ceurler.  "But 
I  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  our  position  makes  no  difference 
to  the  administration  and  will  influence  only  a  few  South  Carolini- 
ans as  the  Slate  Is  thoroughly  bought." 

wants  no  thihd  term 

T  M  Hederman.  editor  cf  the  Clarion-Ledger.  Jackson.  Miss  .  100 
percent  pro-R'  csevtlt.  Is  strongly  against  a  third  term,  "regardless 
of  who  he  might  be." 

"I  think  that  President  Roosevelt  saved  the  country.  Not  a  one 
of  his  critics  or  his  opjjcnents  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
conditions  that  exLsted  when  he  became  President."  wrote  Editor 
Hederman.  "Great  progress  has  teen  made.  However.  I  would  not 
favor  a  third  term  for  the  President  cf  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  who  he  might  be." 

The  Dallas  (Tex  >  Journal  will  determine  Its  policy  when  and  If 
It  has  to  cross  the  third-term  bridge. 

"The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  seek  a  third 
term  cannot  be  studied  at  this  moment,  and  the  quality,  character, 
and  form  of  the  opposition  are  unknown.  So  it  Is  for  the  future 
to  decide  what  course  we  would  take."  wrote  W.  B.  Ruggles, 
associate  editor  of  this  Texas  newspaper. 

8AT8   notion    INCHEDIBLE 

Curtis  B  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N  C  )  Observer, 
said  there  are  ro  many  reasons  why  no  man  should  serve  a  third 
term  that  he  cannot  believe  President  Roosevelt  would  entertain 
such  a  notion. 

"It  Is  my  opinion."  said  the  North  Carolina  publisher,  "that 
President  Roosevelt  will  not  announce  for  a  third  term,  nor  do  I 
believe  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  one  unless  the  situation 
became  so  extraordinary  that.  In  his  Judgment,  he  would  feel  that 
as  a  civic  obligation  he  would  have  to  offer  himself  again.  The 
Charlotte  Observer  would  not  be  friendly  toward  the  idea  cf  his 
seeking  to  extend  his  term  of  cfBce  for  another  4  years.  Such  action 
on  his  part  would  at  least  violate  the  unwTltten  law  that  no  Ameri- 
can President  should  serve  more  than  two  terms.  To  my  mind 
there  are  so  many  reasons  why  such  a  thing  is  undesirable  and 
fraught  with  danger,  and  since  they  all  seem  so  obvious,  I  think 
It  unnecessary  to  detail  them.' 

"We  would  mllltantly  cpjy-se  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt 
or  any  other  President.  Republican  or  Democratic."  wrote  Fred  B. 
Wachs.  general  manager  of  the  Lexington  iKy  i   Herald-Leader. 

REFt,-SES   TO  GUE  OPINION 

John  D.  Wise,  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.^  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
preferred  to  refrain  from  expression  of  his  third-term  views   "be- 
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cause  I  do  not  believe  President  Roosevelt  expects  to  seek  a  third 
teim." 

C:ark  Howell,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  nationally 
known  Democratic  Journal  of  Georgia,  considered  that  only  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  knows  his  political  plans  frr  the  future. 
However,  the  editor's  inclination  was  to  stand  by  tho  time-hon- 
crtd  tradition  t!iat  no  President  sliail  perpetuate  himself  in  office — 
that  two  terms  bhculd  be  the  limit, 

"I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  living  man — save  possibly  one — who 
can  say  whether  President  Roosevelt  wUl  run  for  a  third  term." 
Howell  wrote  to  Ijeib  "My  Inclination  is  to  support  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  wh:ch  precludes  a  President  succeeding  himself  for  a 
third  term  Coi.diticns  are  so  changing,  however,  that  I  cannot 
now  say  whether  or  not  we  would  support  President  Rcosevelt  for 
a  third  term." 

I     OKLAHOMAN     COMMENTS 

E  K.  Gaylcr.  general  manager  cf  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla  .  consider?  that  the  depression  in  the  midst  of 
the  New  Deal  .second  term  precludes  any  possibility  of  the  people 
desiring  a  Roosevelt  third  term.  This  Democratic  editor  cf  the 
Southwest  believes  that  President  Roosevelt's  prestige  is  decreas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  his  being  renomi- 
nated and  elected.  Indeed,  he  considers  that  Roosevelt,  if  the 
depression  ontlnues.  will  be  so  weak  politically  that  he  won't 
even  be  able  to  dictate  who  the  next  party  nominee  shall  be  He 
believes  that  a  Democratic  President  will  succeed  Roosevelt,  taut 
that  he  will  be  a  real  Democrat  rather  than  a  new  dealer  who 
continually  snipes  at  business. 

OPPOSITION   \-INDICATED 

The  Oklahcman  was  a  Roosevelt  supporter  In  1932.  but  advised 
against  him  in  the  1936  campaign  In  view  of  developments  it 
considers  that  lt5  opposition  to  Roosevelt  even  for  a  second  ttrm 
has  been  well  vindicated.     Gay  lord  wrote: 

"I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent was  rather  eager  to  seek  a  third  term,  but  since  the  advent 
of  the  disastrous  Roosevelt  depression  his  hojjes  along  that  line 
have  t>cen  greatly  weakened  There  unquestionably  has  been  a 
great  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  It  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  receive  the  third  nomination  and  follow  it  with  a  suc- 
cessful campaign. 

"I  doubt  very  much  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  the  nomina- 
tion for  a  third  term;  If  he  should  obtain  such  a  nomination  it  is 
entirely  too  early  to  forecast  whether  he  could  be  elected  If  the 
depression  continues  another  year  he  could  neither  obtain  nomina- 
tion nor  be  reelected. 

"CAN^    RESTORE    PROSPERITY 

"I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  legerdemain  by  which  he  can  re- 
store prosperity.  Private  capital  is  idle  and  will  remain  idle  so  long 
as  it  Is  frightened  every  week  or  two  by  threats  from  the  White 
House.  The  Government  is  not  in  position  to  spend  enough  public 
money  to  offset  the  private  capital  which  is  idle  and  which  would  be 
employed  If  confidence  were  restored. 

"It  is  my  view  that  President  Roa':evelt  will  not  be  renominated; 
Indeed,  there  is  even  grave  doubt  now  that  he  would  be  able  to 
name  his  successor  a.s  the  Democratic  candidate.  It  is  likely  the 
Democratic  Party  wiU  remain  in  power,  although  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  may  not  be  as  enthusiastic  for  the  New  Deal  as  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  Houae.    We  would  not  think  of 

supporting  him  for  a  third  term  " 

So  It  would  appear  that  both  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
New   Deal    in    the   Democratic   South    are   against   any   President,   no 

matter  the  man  or  his  party,  serving  12  years. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  May  1.  19381 

Farmer  Opposed  to  Third  Term — Roosevelt  Strength  in  City  and 

New  Deal  Pleases  C  I.  O.  Mosx  Than  A.  F  or  L 

Washington.  April  30  — Farmers  are  leas  Interested  In  the  Roose- 
velt New  Deal  than  are  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

There  arc  no  farm  leaders  who  want  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term; 
there  are  several  labor  leaders,  though  tl.ey  are  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  would  be  willing  to  cast  aside  the  anti-ihlrd-term  tradi- 
tion. 

Both  farmers  and  labor  consider  that  business  would  be  given  a 
better  chance  to  function  and  provide  employment  with  a  revision 
of  taxes. 

The  farmer  especially  appreciates  that  agriculture  has  a  tietter 
chance  to  succeed  if  business  is  less  hampered.  Some  of  the  farm 
leaders  are  completely  hostile  to  the  New  Deal.  It  is  apparent  that 
President  Roosevelt's  strength  is  In  the  city,  not  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  is  too  conservative  to  have  ccnfldence  in  the  New  Deal 
with  Its  radical  tendencies. 

c.  I.  o.  likes  new  deal 

Members  of  the  C.  I  O  .  the  John  L.  Lewis  labor  organization,  are 
much  more  friendly  to  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  than  are  those  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  views  are  Indicated  in  letters  received  from  farm  and  labor 
leaders  by  Jaseph  Leib,  native  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  who  is  here  as 
the  "inquiring  reporter"  with  offices  in  the  Clarldge  HoteL 


Joseph  Vesecky.  president  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  a  farm  organization  with  headquarters 
at  Sallna.  Kans  ,  wrote:  "I  am  not  only  opposed  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  a  third  term  but  to  any  President  having  a  third  term  " 

D  M  Hildebrand.  of  Seward.  Nebr.,  president  of  the  United 
Slates  Live  Stock  Association,  places  respciislbility  for  "our  present 
condition  "  tquarely  on  New  Deal  policies,  "unsound  aid  unwork- 
able" 

"Farmers  nre  bej^innlng  to  realize  more  and  more  that  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  made  through  power  delegated  to  the  President, 
merely  sell  the  farmer  down  the  river.'  "  writes  this  Nebraska  larm 
leader.  "In  my  Judgment  it  is  a  matter  cf  fear  as  to  what  wlU 
happen  next  that  retards  Investment  In  business. 

CITES  UNITF.D  STATES  ATTrTL'DE 

"The  President,  rather  than  keep  things  unsettled,  should  assure 
business  that  the  Government  wi:i  cooperate  with  it  and  help  busi- 
ness to  go  forward,  that  the  worklnpman  may  have  a  chance  to  pet 
on  a  pay  roll.  I  firmly  believe  that  had  the  New  Deal  administration 
t^ktii  a  firm  stand  to  protect  pr(^perty  (stop  seiziire  of  property  in 
sit-down  strikof^)  and  insisted  thnt  radical  labor  recognf/e  property 
rights,  we  would  not  have  seen  the  slump  that  has  taken  place  In 
the  past  year.  I  am  fearful  the  A  A.  A.,  in  the  long  run,  will  prove 
a  handicap  to  agriculture  Benefits  will  not  take  care  of  the  net 
loss  our  farmers  must  suffer  If  they  comply  with  the  law  as  It  is  now 
written" 

A  Bllssfield.  Mich  .  farm  leader.  E.  A.  Beamer,  president  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association,  thinks  there  is  "daiij^er" 
of  a  Roosevelt  third  term  "if  the  admlnistratton  keeps  enc^uph 
voters  on  the  taxpayers'  pay  roll,  through  the  W  P.  A  .  P.  W  A., 
and  other  spending  agencies,  until  1940."  He  considers  that  busi- 
ness Is  harmed  throtigh  excessive  titxes.  and  that  labor  disturbanccE. 
experimental  project.s.  and  lack  of  a  definite,  permanent  adminis- 
tration policy'  contribute  greatly  to  the  present  depression  He 
expresses  hope  that  Congress  will  as.sert  lt<<  constitutional  power 
and  put  a  halt  on  experiments  that  go  wrong  and  cause  harmful 
uncertainties. 

OFFERS    90-TEAR-OLD    BOOK 

"Charles  L.  Hall,  Madison.  Wis  ,  president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association,  recommends  that  citizens  read  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Wages,  a  book  written  nearly  90  years  ago. 

"It  is  time  to  step  all  experiments  with  economics.  I  recommend 
the  reading  of  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wa^es,  written  about 
1850.  Reading  this  will  cau.se  citizens  to  realize  that  most  of  the 
experiments  now  carried  on  were  tried  and  with  bad  results  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago."  wrote  the  Wisconsin  dairy  leader.  "When 
Roosevelt  was  first  elected.  I  was  in  favor  of  trying  most  anything, 
provided  experiments  were  paid  for  by  taxes  as  we  went  alohg  rather 
than  by  sinking  us  into  a  debt  thht  no  one  generation  ctm  pay.^ 
I  am  not  for  the  A.  A.  A.  restrlctlons-on-productlon  program.  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  not  attempting  to  voice  the  association's 
views  I  think  right  now  that  Roosevelt  could  be  reelected  only 
because  no  one  else  appears  to  have  a  program  Repu'olicans  and 
many  Democrats  seem  to  be  Just  'agin'  Roosevelt,  bu*  are  at  sc^ 
about  what  to  do." 

DAN    CASEIKENT    AROUSED 

Dan  D.  Casement.  Manhattan.  Kans.,  president  of  the  Farmers 
Independent  Council  of  America,  well  known  in  his  State  a**  a 
breeder  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  wallops  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion as  follows: 

"The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  slump  is  to  encourage  production 
by  removing  the  heavy  hand  of  government  from  bviRlness,  by 
recognizing  frankly  that  democracy  cannot  exist  except  as  Its 
citlssens  are  permitted  to  function  freely  In  a  competitive  economy. 
But  we  have  gone  so  far  on  the  wrong  road  now  that  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  re\'er»e  directions  Responsibility  for  the  pre«<?nt 
condition  I  place  on  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  admit 
the  authority  of  the  eternal  verities  and  on  the  futile  efforts  the 
New  Deal  has  made  to  repeal  the  fundamental  laws  founded  in 
those  inexorable  truths.  As  to  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt.  I  think 
the  country  will  be  in  political  chaos  before  1940  roUs  around.  So 
long  as  Congressmen  Indorse  such  a  fool  proposal  as  Roosevelt  made 
over  the  radio  on  April  14  (pump  priming),  patriotism  Is  dead  and 

America  will  soon  stink.    To  b with  the  whole  kit  and  kalxxxlle 

of  them." 

LABOR    backing    SLIPS 

On  the  other  hand,  a  labor  leader,  Harold  G  Crosc,  secretary  of 
the  Utah  Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  CIO  members  of  organized  lalxir  are  still  strong  for 
Roopevelt.  However,  he  Is  losing  favor  and  probably  wmld  not,  on 
present  conditions,  at  least,  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  for  a  third  term." 

Albert  J  Maag.  president  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  thinks  that  the  "people  of  South  Dakota  are  still  with 
Roosevelt  and  would  support  him  If  he  should  a-.k  for  a  third  term  " 

T.  R.  Cuthbert,  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor, 
thinks  it  would  help  business,  and  labor  wants  business  revival, 
with  a  revision  of  the  undistributed-profits  and  capital-gains  tax 
Roosevelt,  he  thinks,  would  carry  Tennessee  should  he  seek  a  third 
term. 
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Ambassador  Bullitrs  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  21  i  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  brilhant  article  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Bullitt's  speech.  It  appears  in  the  column  of  Jay 
Franklin  in  today's  issue  of  the  Evening  Star.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waahington  Star  of  August  21.  1940] 

W«    THX    People— Bru-iTT's    Speech    Is    Praised    as    Message    of 

Tkcth  to  Set  America  Free 

I  By  Jay  Franklin] 

At  long  last,  after  weeks  of  Indecision  and  silence,  a  brave  man 
has  spoken  out  to  America.  He  has  brushed  aside  the  niceties 
and  evasions  with  which  diplomats  and  politicians  veil  the  ugly 
facta.  He  has  spoken  from  the  heart  In  words  that  have  the  best 
of  poetry  and  in  phrases  which  rang  like  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Set  it  down  that  it  was  not  President  Roosevelt  who  gave  the 
country  this  message  of  urgency  and  action.  The  President  was 
busy  implementing  the  new  leadership  of  the  Nation  by  estab- 
lishing  the   new   Canadian-American   Axis. 

Set  it  down  also  that  It  was  not  Wendell  Willkle  who  made  the 
bravest  political  utterance  in  recent  American  history.  Mr. 
Winkle  spoke  at  Elwood,  but  his  acceptance  speech  was  lacking  In 
that  straightforward,  downright  tone  his  earlier  utterances  had 
foreshadowed.  For  his  action  In  supporting  the  President  on 
selective  service,  aid  to  Britain,  and  racial  intolerancy.  the  Nation 
owes  Wlllkle  respect  and  gratitude,  but  for  the  rest  of  It,  his 
Elwood  speech  was  dished  up  in  a  way  which  showed  the  thumb- 
prints on  the  political  tureen  of  the  many  cooks  who  had  had  a 
hani  In  the  broth.  Like  any  other  political  candidate.  Mr.  Willkle 
Is  being  pulled  and  hauled  by  powerful  interests  Inside  his  own 
party. 

WILLKBE    COtrU)    HAVE    TAKEN    ISSrX 

No.  the  man  who  spoke  the  words  America  has  been  waiting  for 
was  Bill  Bxillitt.  our  Ambassador  to  France,  speaking  from  the 
steps  of  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia.  If  Wendell  Wlllkle 
had  .•spoken  with  equal  boldness  and  feeling,  he  would  have  taken 
the  defense  Issue  away  from  Roosevelt  and  made  himself,  rather 
than  F.  D.  R..  Americas  Winston  Churchill.  If  Roosevelt  had 
uttered  the  words  that  Bill  Bullitt  used  on  Sunday.  August  18. 
the  President  would  have  regained  at  a  single  bound  all  of  his 
Inherent  powers  of  leadership  in  this  crisis. 

At  last,  however,  someone  has  mustered  the  courage  to  sing  bass. 
to  name  names,  talk  sense,  and  tell  the  country  the  truth 

What  Is  that  truth?  It  Is  that  many  of  us  are  often  with  the 
best  will  In  the  wor'd.  playing  Hitler's  game:  that  America  Is  di- 
rectly threatened  by  the  Nazi  •blitzkrieg"  If  England  falls;  that 
Hitler  cannot  stop  vmtll  someone  stops  him:  that  we  must  let 
England  have  the  destroyers  she  needs  to  hold  the  Channel;  that 
we  must  adopt  compulsory  national  service  If  we  are  to  get  ready 
to  defend  ourselves;  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
defense:  that  Prance  fell  because  it  was  rlddUd  with  treachery  and 
bemused  by  windy  emotionalists  who  sowed  'he  wind  of  selfishness 
masquerading  as  individual  liberty  and  reaped  the  whirlwind  of 
defeat   and   disaster. 

These  were  the  words  which  should  have  been  spoken  over  2 
months  ago.  before  Prance  foil.  This  Is  the  message  which  shotUd 
have  been  delivered  weeks  before  the  battle  of  England  This  is 
the  truth  which  alone  can  set  America  free  from  the  web  of  delu- 
sion, selflahness.  and  defeatism  which  many  of  our  public  men 
ha%e  woven  in  a  petty  effort  to  coin  public  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
Into  votes. 

mtX  FOR  TAUC   IS   PAST 

The  time  for  tal'k  has  long  since  passed.  The  time  to  act  Is  now. 
It  Is  far.  far  later  tban  we  have  been  taught  to  think,  and  the  long 
band  of  fate's  clock  Is  brushing  the  12  on  the  dial. 

My  hat  is  cflT  to  Bill  Bullitt,  of  Philadelphia,  for  what  he  did  in 
daring  to  stand  up  and  tell  America  the  truth  Prom  now  on. 
readers  of  my  colvunn  are  warned  that  I  shall  Judge  aU  men.  all 


utterances,  all  parties,  and  all  actions  with  sole  reference  to  the 

question  of  how   they   affect  national   unity,   social  solidarity,  and 
American   defense. 

For  this  reason   this  column   selects  the  Bullitt  speech   as  the 
speech  of  the  month  and  the  President's  Canadian  axis  as  the  act 

of  the  year      Why  have  we  been  made  to  wait  so  long  when  the 
danger  Is  so  urgent  and  the  facts  so  plain? 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
Internal  Strife— Fart  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  20,  1940 


ARTICLE    ISSUED    BY    THE    IMPERIAL    FASCIST    UNION    OP 

LONDON.   ENGLAND 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  is.sued 
by  the  Imperial  F^.scist  Union,  of  London,  England. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  this  article  except  to  say  that  the 
reference  to  Masonry,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  Grand  Orient 
Masonry  and  not  to  the  English-American  Masons  as  we 
know  them  in  the  United  States. 

iNTRODtrcnON 
THE   BASIC    FACTOR   IN    POLmCS    IS   KACt 

Those  Britons  who  stand  amazed  at  the  defeatist  trend  of  their 
country's  politics;  who  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether  our  civi- 
lization is  worth  while;  and  who  are  puzzled  as  to  how  this  state 
of  things  should  ever  have  come  about,  will  find  explained  In  this 
pamphlet  the  cause  of  it  all — the  race  itself  Is  changing. 

The  great  Persian.  Greek,  and  Roman  civilizations  died  out  from 
this  same  cause.  The  dominant  Aryan  race  responsible  for  their 
development  became  too  weak  by  intermarriage  with  lesser  races, 
until  the  product  could  no  longer  maintain  Aryan  standards. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  in  1936.  left  the  United  States  of  America  for 
exactly  these  rea.son.';:  although  individual  Americans  will  continue 
to  pull  their  weight  in  pioneering  for  humanity,  yet  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  no  longer,  in  the  mass,  maintain  a  decent 
enouch  standard  of  public  conduct  to  protect  him  from  unprovoked 
annoyance 

This  pamphlet  demonstrates  the  Jewish  contamination  among 
the  titled  families  of  Britain  It  has  been  difficult  to  "dig  out '  the 
Information;  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  In  a  depressing 
research  has  been  the  obvious  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
affected  families  to  hide  their  Jewlshness;  only  when  it  is  dis- 
covered and  dragged  forward  into  the  limelight  do  these  families 
sometimes  begin  to  assert  that  "they  are  proud  of  their  Jewish 
blood!" 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  compilers  of 
the  Who's  Who  In  American  Jewry  (1926).  who  state  In  their 
introduction  to  the  volume:  "Some  persons  preferred  to  be  omitted 
rather  than  associate  their  names  with  those  of  their  racial  col- 
leagues. A  few  even  rejected  with  Indignation  the  proposal  of 
being  Included  in  a  voliime  where  their  Jewish  Identity  would 
become  a  matter  of  public  knowledge." 

How  completely  the  Jewish  masonic  teaching  of  racial  equality 
has  conquered  Aryan  thought  In  this  country  Is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  the  absence  hitherto  of  any  literature  dealing  with  the 
race  change 

Although  this  booklet  deals  only  with  the  titled  aristocracy,  a 
■similar  state  of  affairs  could  easily  be  demonstrated  among  the 
ofBcial.  commercial,  and  professional  communities.  Possibly  the 
least  affected  and  most  Aryan  community  is  the  agricultural  one. 
That.  Incidentally,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why.  In  a  Jew-owned  land. 
It  comprises  only  about  5  percent  of  the  nation's  workers. 

Our  case  can  be  presented  best,  we  think,  by  a  consideration,  first, 
of  the  examples  of  Spain  and  PortUi;al.  where  the  process  of  Aryan 
racial  degeneration  has  taken  place  not  far  away  from  us  either 
In  distance  or  in  time,  whilst  a  sufRcient  period  of  the  latter  has 
elapsed  to  prove  that  nations  that  have  gone  down  from  racial 
causes  cannot  rise  again  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

THX    NECESSTTT    FOB    A>J    .\RlSTOCUACT    TO    StTPERVISK    TTIE    NATION'S    POU- 
TICS   IS    A    FUNDAMENTAL   TIJ^'ET  OF   THE   FASCIST   CREED 

In  publishing  this  pamphlet  we  have  no  idea  of  attacking  the 
aristocratic  principle;  we  simply  present  evidence  that,  for  racial 
reasons,  our  "arlstccracy"  has  ceased  to  function  In  its  duty  as  a 
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protector  of  the  people,  and  that  the  racial  change  taking  place  in    < 
It   Is  symptomatic  of  a  racial  change  affecting  other  parts  of  the 
community,  a  change  which  will  destroy  the  British  Empire  unless 
It  Is  rendered  Impotent  to  Injure  us. 

VOUX.    SaOOD THE     KACIAL     TRANSFORMATION     OF     A     NATION ENFORCED 

MASONIC    UNIVERSAL    BROTHERHOOD 

There  Is  a  disease  of  bees  called  tovl  brood,  which,  when  It 
aflectB  a  hive,  ct^rrupts  It  Irredeemably.  An  analagous  malady  Is 
that  which  has  destroyed  the  greatness  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  which  has  secured  for  itself  a  strong  looting  in  Britain, 
where  the  symptoms  are  obvious  enough,  although  puzzling  to 
all   who  do  not  appreciate   their  racial  cause. 

Spain  and  Portugal  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  Jewish  invasion 
Into  wrsU'tn  Euriipean  territory  The  poison  ln.->lnuatcd  itsrlf  the 
more  easily  because  racial  differences  were  obscured  by  religious 
ones,  so  that  It  was  comparatively  simple  for  the  Jew  to  accept 
Chrlstianttv  outwardly,  whilst  remaining  at  heart  a  Jew  and  prac- 
ticing Jewish  rites  in  the  privacy  of  his  home;  thus  arose  the 
Marrano  community,  or  Cryptc-Jecs.  who  at  first  avoided  to  some 
extent  the  extreme  consequences  bf  the  hostility  of  those  of  the 
dominant  faith 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Marranoe  or  Secret  Jews  dominated 
Spanish  life,  occupying  high  positions  not  only  In  the  adminis- 
tration, the  universities,  the  lorres.  and  the  Judiciary,  but  al.sn  in 
the  church  it.'^elf  Their  outward  conformity  to  the  Catholic 
church,  together  with  their  accumulation  of  wealth  enabled  them 
to  penetrate  by  marriage  to  suc'.i  an  extent  Into  ihe  nio.st  exalted 
families  in  the  land  that  It  became  difficult  to  find  an  aristocratic 
family  in  Aragon  or  In  Castile  which  was  not  contaminated  with 
the  foul  stream  of  Jewish  blood. 

The  worm  turned  at  last,  and  not  only  were  all  professing  Jews 
expelled  from  Spain,  or  forcibly  converted  and  later  expelled  from 
Portugal,  but  the  inquisition  attacked  the  Marrano  community, 
the  position  of  which  was  ever  afterward  Insecure  and  h(.pelp.><s. 

The  greatest  period  of  Spanish  history  followed  the  expulsion; 
and  Portugal  built  up  her  great  colonial  Empire  sub.«iequent  to 
the  riddance  of  the  professing  Jew  But  in  both  ca,«5es.  the  curso 
descended  upon  the  colonial  possessions  of  these  two  nations;  In 
Peru  the  Je-*'  held  the  commeice  of  the  country  in  his  hnnds, 
aiid  it  was  impossible  lor  a  Castillan  to  succeed  in  business 
without  a  Jewlf^h  partner;  the  Jews  purchased  the  cargoes  of 
great  fleets  with  fictitious  credits  which  they  divided  amongst 
themselves,  rendering  large  capital  unnecessary  When  the  strug- 
gle between  Portugal  and  Holland  for  the  possession  of  Brazil  took 
place,  the  Marranos  worked  for  the  Dtitch  enemy. 

At  home,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had,  however,  made  the 
supreme  mistake  of  Imagining  that  any  Marrano  could  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  European  Absolute  discrimination  between  white 
European  Christians  and  the  "new  Chrlfitlans"  as  the  Marranos 
were  called,  was  only  insisted  on  by  the  best  informed  of  the 
arlstocracv,  wlio  kept'  a  record  of  the  new  Cnrlstians  so  that  In- 
termarrtaire  with  them  might  cease.  The  racial  quality  of  the 
people  degenerated  rapidly  as  the  Jewish  contagion  spread  by 
intermarriage 

Then,  at  last,  the  assault  was  deliberately  made  on  the  la.st 
citadel  of  racial  purltv  On  St  John's  Day.  1744.  Frederick.  Prince 
of  Wales,  grand  master  of  English  Masons,  admitted  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador,  Dom  Sebastlo  de  Carvalho  e  Mello  to  a  London 
lodge;  this  gentleman,  better  known  as  Pombal,  revived  Masonry 
In  Portugal  on  his  return  to  that  country. 

On  May  2  1768.  Pombal  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  registers  of 
Marrano  families,  and  ordered  all  the  heads  of  the  exclusive  and 
race-conscious  Portuguese  families  to  arrange  that  any  daughter 
of  mairlageable  age  must  be  engaged  within  4  months  to  marry  a 
member  of  one  of  the  hitherto  excluded  Jew-contaminated  families. 

This  horrible  Masonic  outrage  made  an  end  of  the  Portuguese 
as  a  great  nation 

In  Spain,  discrimination  between  the  Aryan  and  the  non-Aryan 
gradually  declined  under  similar  Influences,  although  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  Insisted  upon  an  un.sullled  racial  origin  as  a  qualification 
for  entry  up  to  1860.  whilst  In  some  parish  churches,  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  notices  were  still  displayed  warning  the  old 
Christians  against  Intermarrying  with  the  new. 

To  some  extent,  of  course.  In  Spain  the  Moorish  occupation 
had  been  resp  inslble  for  a  dilution  of  the  Arjan  and  Mediterra- 
nean blood  of  the  people,  but  this  Moorish  corruption  was  never 
subtle,  and  its  power  of  penetration  was  therefore  weak.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Portueuese.  through  their  custom  of  intermarrying 
with  colored  people  in  their  colonies  and  through  the  return  of 
the  resultant  half-breeds  to  the  home  country,  has  suffered  great 
contamination  from  non-Jewish  races  of  color 

Both  Spain  and  Portugal  went  down  because  their  native  peo- 
ples have  !=ullled  their  blood  with  that  of  lower  races  to  a  toxic 
degree;  "foul  brtxxl"  has  corrupted  them  beyond  hope.  Damage 
of  this  port  Is  permanent. 

That  being  so.  let  our  readers  consider  what  is  going  on  In  these 
Islands,  and  ask  themselves  how  Britain  can  regain  her  proper 
place  in  the  world  without  first  recovering  her  race-consciousness, 
and  how  she  can  do  that  without  accepting  the  remedy  of  the 
Imperial    Fascist    League? 

OUR    JEWISH    ARISTOCRACT 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  Jewish  methods  in  the  attainment 
of   world   domination   to  penetrate   into  privileged   circles   where 


political  power  Is  greatest;  Edward  the  First,  by  expelling  the 
Jews  In  1290.  saved  us  from  too  early  an  application  of  this 
process  In  Britain,  but  other  countries  were  less  fortunate  and 
suffered  the  extinction  of  their  nobility  by  Jewish  women  marry- 
ing Into  the  Gentile  aristocratic  families. 

In  Britain  a  few  "damped"  (baptized  Christian >  Jews  remained 
in  the  country  when  their  synagogue-going  brothers  had  been 
expelled  Some  of  these  attained  knighthood,  for  instance.  Sir 
Edward  Brampton,  who  became  Governor  of  Guernsey  The  flrst 
serious  attempt,  however,  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  the  hereditary 
tltleholders  of  England  seems  to  have  been  an  attack  upon 
royalty  Itself  by  that  notorious  character.  Perkln  Warbeck.  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  Jewish  knight  mentioned  above  With  char- 
acteristic Jewish  effrontery  this  man  claimed  the  English  throne. 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  in  his  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII: 
"There  was  a  townsman  of  Tourney  that  had  born  office  in  that 
town,  whope  name  was  John  Ofbeck.  a  convert  Jew.  married  to 
Catherine  de  Fsiro;  whose  business  drew  him  to  live  for  a  time 
With  his  wife  at  L<3ndon  in  King  Edward  IVs  days  During  which 
time -he  had  a  son  by  her;  and  being  known  In  court  the  King 
either  out  of  a  religious  nobleness  because  he  was  a  ctinvert,  or 
upon  some  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the  honor  as  to  be 
godfather  to  his  child,  and  named  him  Peter.  But  afterwards 
proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth,  he  was  commonly  called 
by  the  diminutive  of  his  name.  Peterkln  or  Perkln.  For,  as  for 
the  name  of  Warbeck,  it  was  given  him  when  they  did  but  guess 
at  it.  before  examinations  had  been  taken" 

How  many  of  us  at  school  realized  that  Perkln  Warbeck  was  a 
figure  in  the  Jewish  world  plot  against  Ar^'an  sovereignty'' 

As  everyone  knows.  Cromwell  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  and 
they  flocked  over  here  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  largest  wave  of  rich  Jews  coming  over  with  William  III 
from  Holland. 

In  1718  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  R  Raymond,  hammered  an- 
other nail  into  his  country's  coffin,  by  deciding  that  Jews  could 
hold  land  In  England  Walpole  had  previously  allowed  the  Jew 
Gideon  to  hold  et^tates  by  a  special  act  In  his  favor:  this  Jew 
had  lent  his  "credit  "  to  the  governmtnt  (!)  which  seems  not  to 
have  realized  that  It  had  a  lot  of  Its  own,  and  falsely  posing  as  a 
Christian,  for  he  never  ceased  his  payments  to  the  synagogue  and 
died  a  Jew,  he  married  a  Gentile,  his  son  being  created  a  baronet 
and  later  Baron  Eardley.  a  title  now  fortunately  extinct  The  first 
synagogue  Jew  baronets  were  Sir  I  L  Ooldsmld  (18411.  Sir  Moses 
Monteflore,  and  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild;  these  seem  to  have 
qualified  for  the  British  aristocracy  by  using  their  Ill-gotten  wealth 
In  buying  privileges  for  the  Jews  In  this  and  other  countries 

It  was  Sir  Issac  L  Goldsmid  who  led  the  movement  for  the 
adml.sslon  of  the  Jews  to  our  legislature.  Once  the  barrier  was 
down  the  rest  was  easy  In  1858  legislation  enabled  the  foreign 
"Baron  "  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to  take  his  oath  In  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Jew  His  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage  In  1885. 
The  "damped"  Jew  Disraeli  had  of  course  obtained  earlier  honors, 
dying  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

Among  the  earlier  Synagogue  baronet  creations  were  those  of 
Sir  George  Jessel.  Sir  David  Salomans.  and  Sir  John  Simon  (no 
relation  to  the  living  Sir  John  Simon,  who  claims  not  to  be 
Jewish ) . 

Aryan  peers  sometimes  made  matters  worse  by  marrying  Jewesses. 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  ca.ses  being  that  of  the  second  Viscount 
Galway.  who  married  as  early  as  1747  a  Jewess  called  Villa  Real, 
as  a  result  of  which  countless  fine  old  BrlUsh  families  have  had 
this  Asiatic  strain  instilled  Into  them.  It  was  a  Rothschild  plan 
to  marry  superfluous  daughters  Into  the  families  of  Influential 
Gentiles;  In  the  case  of  the  Rothschild  unions  with  Baron  Batter- 
sea  and  the  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Hardwlcke,  the  marriages 
were  sterile,  but  a  daughter  of  Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild  married 
the  fifth  Ka.T\  of  Rosebery,  so  that  there  is  Rothschild  blood  In  the 
present  earl,  one  of  whose  sisters  married  the  present  Marquess  of 
Crewe,  himself  with  Villa  Real  blood;  thus  after  many  days,  the 
blood  of  the  Villa  Real  Jewess  mingles  with  that  of  the  Roth- 
schild in  the  issue  of  this  marriage  of  "British  aristocraU." 

The  custom  of  mating  with  Jewesses  has  now  become  a  common 
one;  the  Instinct  of  the  Aryan  has  been  broken  down  by  con- 
tinued propaganda,  and  H  Belloc  in  his  book  on  The  Jews 
writes  of  the  Jewish  penetration  of  our  great  aristocratic  families: 
"With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  those  of  the  great 
territorial  English  families  In  which  there  was  no  Jewish  blood 
were  the  exception.  In  nearly  all  of  them,  the  strain  was  more 
or  less  marked.  In  some  of  them  so  strong  that  though  the 
name  was  still  an  English  name  and  the  traditions  those  of  a 
purely  English  lineage  of  the  lone  past,  the  physique  and  char- 
acter had  become  wholly  Jewish  and  the  members  of  the  family 
were  taken  for  Jews  whenever  they  traveled  In  countries  where 
the  gentry  had  not  yet  suffered  or  enjoyed   this  mixture  ' 

A  study  of  the  "society"  photographs  In  any  copy  of  The 
Bystander  will  convince  anyone  that  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  exag- 
gerate. To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  Aryanlzatlon  is  civiliza- 
tion it  Is  Incomprehensible  that  arUtocrats  of  our  race  could 
succumb  to  the  cunning  Masonic  and  educational  Jewish  propa- 
ganda designed  to  cause  them  to  forget  their  race.  Nevertheless, 
the  opposition  to  Jewish  penetration  Into  the  great  families 
has  not  been  expressed  in  any  decided  way;  Masonrj-  »s  no  doubt 
responsible  for  this.  Queen  Victoria  herself  had  qualms  about 
the  granting  of  titles  to  Jews,  because  we  know   that  when   It 
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„_  recommended   to  her  that   Sir  Lionel   Rothschild   should   be 

gromoted  to  the  peerage,  she  wrote  as  follows  In  a  letter  dated 
ovember  1.  1869.  to  Mr  Glad.slone:  "It  Is  not  only  the  feeling,  of 
which  she  cannot  d.vest  herself,  against  making  a  person  of  the 
Jewish  religion  a  peer,  but  she  cannot  think  that  one  who  owe^ 
hia  great  wealth  to  contracts  with  foreign  governments  for 
loans  or  to  successful  speculation  on  the  stock  exchange  can 
fairly  claim  a  British  peerage.  However  high  Sir  L.  Rothschild 
may  stand  personally  in  public  estimation,  this  seems  to  her  not 
the  leas  a  species  of  gambling  because  It  la  on  a  gigantic  scale 
and  far  removed  from  that  legitimate  trading  which  she  delights 
to  honor.  In  which  men  have  raised  themselves  by  patient  in- 
dustry and  imswerv.ng  probity  to  positions  ol  wealth  and  Innu- 
ence." 

Her  sound  Instincts,  or  "prejudices"  as  they  would  be  called 
nowadays  In  our  Judalzed  press,  were,  however,  broken  down  by 
Disraeli  and  we  have  now  reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1932  the 
Jews  were  seriously  planning  to  get  the  chief  rabbi  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  ex-ofncio  In  1915  a  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Baron  Sheffield  married  the  Jew  Edw.n  Montagu,  the  disturber  of 
Indian  •pathetic  contentment."  and  actually  "embraced  Juda- 
ism" also  in  a  religious  sei-.se.  There  was  more  excuse  for  Lord 
George  Gordon  of  the  1780  anti-Popery  campaign,  who  adopted 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  di€>d  In.sane  j 

In  the  following  review  of  our  titled  aristocracy,  there  are  many 
errors  of  omission;  working  chiefly  with  Burkes  Peerage,  we  find 
a  reticence  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  "relativity"  to  our  nobllUy; 
in  other  words,  the  volume  seems  designed  to  baffle  the  Investi- 
gator as  much  as  possible.  For  that  reason,  and  also  because 
the  time  at  our  disposal  for  this  research  is  strictly  limited,  the 
review  Is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  sufficiently  terr.ble  to  a 
racist  as  It  Is. 

Bvery  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  errors  of  commission;  we  do 
not  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone,  but  the  British  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth;  wherever  we  have  insufficient 
evidence  in  suspicious  cases,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  has  been 
given;  we  hope,  in  many  future  editions,  to  be  able  to  make  cur 
lists  more  complete.  The  excellent  library  of  the  Society  of 
Genealogists  could  not  produce  a  single  volume  which  was  of 
direct  help  In  collecting  the  material  for  this  pamphlet,  which  we 
hope,  therefore,  will  And  a  place  on  its  shelves;  but  we  think  some- 
thing will  prevent  It  getting  there.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  men- 
tion that  Debrett's  Peerage  Is  publl.«5htd  by  the  same  Jew  firm. 
Odhams  Press.  Ltd  .  which  runs  the  Daily  Herald.  Sir  Sydney  Lee 
(Jew)  edited  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  so  we  get  little 
help  from  those.  And  the  Jew,  M.  Epstein,  edits  the  Annual 
Register 

We  have  omitted  from  our  list  certain  cases  where  Jewesses  have 
married  Into  noble  families  in  which  the  titles  are  now  extinct  or 
from  which  marriages  there  was  no  issue. 

In  cur  investigations  we  found  that  the  statement  made  by 
J.  M  Macdlarmld  in  The  Deer  Forests  that  the  Leveson-Gower 
family  was  descended  from  "a  London  Jew  money  lender"  Is  false; 
the  name  "Leveson"  In  this  case  has  no  Jewish  application  Also, 
the  statement  made  In  th--  Jewish  Dally  Post.  June  17.  1935.  that 
the  present  Duchess  of  Norfolk  has  Jewish  blood.  Is  untrue;  she  Is 
the  second  wife  of  the  last  duko  and  mother  of  the  present  duke; 
and  It  was  the  flrst  wife  of  the  last  duke,  who  left  no  heir,  who  had 
Jewish  blood.  The  Universe  is  in  error  in  stating  (Feb  4.  1937) 
that  the  Marquess  of  Bute  is  descended  from  the  Jew  Treves 

Many  Jewish  titles,  sometimes  camouflaged,  like  those  of  Barons 
Wandsworth  (real  name.  Stern)  and  Plrbright  (real  name.  De 
Worms),  are  fortunately  extinct  Extinct,  also,  is  the  barnne-cy  of 
Sir  Edgar  Speyer.  which  was  revoked  by  a  notice  In  the  Times  of 
December  14.  1921.  on  account  of  his  unlawful  communication  and 
trading  with  the  enemy  during  the  war. 

The  effect  of  even  a  slight  mixtxire  of  Jewish  blood  In  an  Aryan 
family  Is  often  very  great  It  alters  the  political  outlook  of  the 
individual  because  It  alters  the  Instincts  themselves. 

"One  Chink  or  Negro  or  even  Jew  ancestor  a  long  way  back 
will  undo  your  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  of  which  you  may  claim 
an  unbroken  line  of  purely  Essex  stock,  more  thoroughly  than  If 
all  your  ancestors,  from  your  parents  back,  had  been  Dutch.  Ger- 
man. Swede.  Dane.  French.  Russian.  Portuguese.  Italian,  or  any 
other  easily  assimilated  Aryan  race."  W.  Gerhardl  In  Memoirs 
of  a  Polyglot.   1931. 

When  a  large  number  of  Individuals  In  commanding  social  or 
political  poslUons  are  rendered  partly  Asiatic  In  Instinct,  the 
nation  Itself  becomes  the  victim  of  these  destructive  Instincts. 

Referring  to  Colonel  Lane's  book.  The  Alien  Menace,  the  Na- 
tional  Review   confirms   this    in    the   following    words: 

•English  men  and  women  are  constantly  asking  themselves  how 
It  comes  about  that  a  twist  is  so  frequently  given  to  British  policy 
that  is  clearly  not  In  accordance  with  British  Interests.  There  Is 
usually  somebody  In  a  poeltlon.  at  the  psychological  moment,  to 
deflect  our  government,  whatever  party  be  In  power.  Into  some 
line  of  action  that  Is  unintelligible  at  the  time  and  Is  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences.  •  •  •  It  Is  as  though  some 
hostile  Influence  were  steadily  throwing  grit  Into  the  machine. 
In  every  International  financial  arrangement  we  fare  badly,  and 
the  whole  story  of  reparations  and  war  debts  Is  humiliating  in  the 
extreme  and  calculated  to  make  us  the  worlds  laughing  stock  as 
well  as  the  world  s  milk  cow.     It  la  In  this  couuectioa  that  such  a 


book  as  Colonel  Lane  has  written  •  •  •  throws  a  timely 
searchlight.  It  is  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  that  the  alien 
menace  is  formidable  through  the  influence  exercised  in  govern- 
ment departments,  in  Downing  Street,  and  high  finance  by  gentry 
of  unmistakable  foreign  origin  '• 

The  repulsive  physical  appearance  of  the  Hither  Asiatic  or 
Armenoid  race  is  often  passed  on  over  many  generations  of  a 
Jew-contaminated  Aryan  family 

Throughout  this  pamphlet,  the  word  '•Jew"  is  employed  In  Its 
racial  sense.  Implying  Armenoid.  Mongoloid,  or  Oriental  blood. 
The  apix)lntments  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  Individual 
are  either  pa.st  or  present  ones.  The  lists  given  below  are  of 
present  titleholders  only. 

HEREOrTARY  TTn.EHOLI>ERS  OF  JEWHSH  BLOOD 

(12th)  Duke  of  St  Albans,  whose  grandfather  was  the  Jew. 
R  Bernal  Osborne.  M.  P  Tlie  Duke  married  the  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  and  Is  the  hereditary  grand 
falconer. 

(8th)  Duke  of  Richmond  Is  son  of  a  Rlcardo  of  Jewish  blood. 
(1st)  Marquess  of  Crewe,  is  descended  from  the  second  Viscount 
Galway.  who  married  the  Jewess.  Villa  Real;  his  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Roseberj-  and  his  wife,  who  was 
Hanna  Rothschild.  The  family  name  Is  Crewe-Mllnes.  The 
marque&s  is  a  privy  councilor,  has  occupied  Cabinet  positions,  and 
was  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,   1922-28. 

(2d)  Marquess  of  Reading.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rufus 
Isaacs,  who  was  a  privy  councilor,  and  who  was  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  a  position  once  held  by  the  present  King  when 
Prince  of  Wales;  was  also  Viceroy  of  India,  and  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  white  paper'  surrender  of  that  vast  empire, 
won  to  us  bv  British  valor  and  retained  by  straight  dealing;  was 
made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  3  months  after  having  admitted 
publicly  his  •mistake  of  Judgment"  in  connection  with  the 
Marconi  scandal  Rufus  It^aacs"  brother  was  the  power  behind 
the  British  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  appointed  Its  chief.  Sir  John 
Reith.  The  present  Marquess  married  the  daughter  of  the  lato 
Lord  Melchett.  the  Jew.  Mond. 

(6th)  Earl  of  Roscbery.  the  son  of  the  fifth  carl  and  a  Roths- 
child mother,  one  of  whose  daughters  married  the  present  Marquess 
of  Crewe.     The  earl  is  a  great  landowner. 

(20tht  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Jew.  L  Z  Letter:  he  is  also  distantly  descended  from  John  Moses. 
(6th)  Earl  of  Craven  is  great-grandson  of  the  Jew  Bradley  Martin. 
(17th)  Earl  of  Devon  is  son  of  a  Jewish  Silva. 
Countess  Loudoun  (In  her  own  right)  Is  descended  from  the  Jew 
Treves. 

(6th)  Earl  of  Mexborough  Is  son  of  a  Raphael.  The  last  earl 
was  his  half-brother  and  a  Buddhl.«t. 

(6th)    Earl  of  Romncy   is  descended  from  the  Jew  Treves. 
(2d)    Viscount    Bearstead    Is    a  Samuel,    and    owns    150.000    acres; 
he  Is  chairman  of  Shell  TraiispKJrt  and  a  director  of  Lloyds  Bank. 
Viscount  Castlercsse  says  he  has  Jewish  blood,  but  we  know  no 
details.     He  Is  son  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Kenmare. 

(9th)    Viscount  Chetv.ynd  is  a  descendant  of  the  Jew  Gideon. 
(3d)   Viscount  Esher  is  of  Jewish  blood;  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  source  was  of  one  or  of  two  generations  back,  cr  both,  but  his 
sister  admitted  it  in  the  Sunday  Dispatch  of  August  11.  1935,  saying 
she  was  proud  of  it.     He  married  a  Jewish  Hecksher. 

(8th)  Viscount  Galway.  descended  from  the  second  viscount  who 
married  the  Jewess  Villa  Real  in  1747;  the  viscount  Is  stated  to  be 
proud   of   his   Jewish   blood. 

(2d)   VI- count   Goschen.   banker.      ("Goschen   was   a  Jew,"   Lord 
Rlddell  in  More  Pages  From  My  Diary.  1908  14.  1934.  p    7  ) 
(6th)    Baron  Auckland  is  descended  from  the  Jew  Gideon. 
(5th)    Baron  Brabourne's  mother  was  a  Jewish  Von  Flesch-Brun- 
ningen 

(3d)  Baron  Burnham  whose  original  name.  Levy,  was  altered  to 
Lawson.  Members  ol  this  family  have  married  into  gentile-tliled 
families  as  follows:  The  Hulse  baronetcy,  the  present  baronet  being 
free  from  this  Levy  blood;  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  H.  de  Bathe. 
Btrt  .  with  issue:  and  the  present  baron's  niece  married  the  son  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Leicester 

(2d)  Baron  Cranworth  is  distantly  descended  from  the  Jew.  Sam- 
uel Du  Pass    through  his  mother. 

(Ist)  Baron  Duvcen.  trustee  of  many  art  galleries. 
(1st)    Baron  Southwocd.  lately  J    S    Elias.  chairman   of  Odhams 
Press.  Ltd  .  and  controller  of  a  laree  section  of  the  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers   including  the  Dally  Herald. 

(8th)  Baron  Foley's  mother  was  a  Greenstone. 

(3d)  Baron  Herschell  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  Is  a  lord  In  waiting. 
(1st)   Baron  Hirst,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co.  and  of  Em- 
pire  Commission   of    British  Industries  and   of   the   As-sociatlon   of 
Textile  Institutes 

(1st  I  Baron  Jessel.  who  was  Controller  of  Horses  Disposal  Board 
after  the  war;  also  chairman  of  Military  Services  Committee  Panel 
of  1918;  and  is  president  of  the  Lor.don  Municipal  Society.  His  son 
has  married  the  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Ltjndonderry. 

(1st)  Baron  Mancroft.  formerly  Sir  A  M  Samuel.  Bart  .  who  has 
held  countless  important  appointmentti  under  the  government. 

(2d)  Baron  Melchett.  who.  in  Modern  Money,  advised  the  sale 
of  some  of  our  Pantic  and  Atlantic  possessions  to  pay  off  the  war 
debt;  opened  the  business  efllciency  exhibition.  1933;   is  a  leading 
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advocate  of  the  Jew  racket  called  planning,  and  Is  head  of  the 
English  Zionist  Federation.  Melchetfs  sister  married  the  new  Lord 
Reading,  and  another  sister  married  Sir  N.  A.  Pearson,  but  was 
divorced 

(2d)  Baron  Michelham.  real  name  Stem.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  the  fourth  Baron  Sherborne,  but  without  Issue. 

(1st)  Baron  O'Neill,  distantly  Jewish  In  blood  through  the  fami- 
lies of  Lords  Galway  and  Crewe. 

Baroness  Ravensdale  Is  Lord  Curzon's  daughter  and  Is  grand- 
daughter of  the  Jew  L.  Z  Lelter.    She  is  unmarried 

(3d)  Baron  N  M  V.  Rothschild.  The  intermarriages  of  the 
Rcthschild  family  have  already  been  referred  to  There  has  re- 
cently been  a  Rothschild  union  with  the  son  of  Baron  Kemsley, 
ol  the  newspaper-owning  family  of  Berry. 

(2d)  Baron  Strachle.  son  of  a  Jewish  Braham. 

(3d)  Baron  Swaythllng  Is  a  Samuel,  and  Is  head  of  Samuel 
Montagu  &  Co.,  international  loan  bankers. 

Dowager  Countess  of  Desart  Is  the  daughter  of  a  Blschoflshelm, 
but  the  present  earl  is  not  her  son. 

Sir  G   W    Albu.  Bart.  (South  African  gold  mines  and  diamonds). 

Sir  Alfred  Beit.  Bart    (the  same  interests),  actually  half  Jew. 

Sir  H.  J    D   Broughtcn.  Bart  .  a  great  grandson  of  a  Rosenzwelg. 

Sir  H    J.  W    Bruce.  Bart.,  descended  from  a  Rlcardo. 

Sir  S   J   Bull    Bart..  Is  son  of  a  Jewish  Brandon 

Sir  Julian  Cahn.  Bart  .  director  of  E\'er>Tnan  Wee'ily. 

Sir  Felix  Cas.sel.  Bart  .  Judge  advocate  general. 

Sir  H   B   Cohen.  Bart 

Sir  Guv  Colin  Campbell.  Bart..  Is  son  of  a  Jewish  Lehmann 

Sir  T.  H    W    Chltty.  Bart  .  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  Newbolt 

Sir  R   C   G    Cotterell.  Bart  .  grandson  of  a  Rlcardo. 

Sir  P  V.  David.  Bart  .  a  S.issoon 

Sir  O.  E  D'Avlgdor-Goldsmld,  Bart.,  who  has  been  high  sheriff  of 
Kent. 

Sir  John  Ellerman.  Bart 

Sir  J  P.  G  M  Pttzeerald.  Bart  .  Is  the  son  of  a  BlschofTshelm  and 
has  married  the  datighter  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Dunmore 

Sir  G   S   Fry.  Bart  .  is  grand.son  of  the  Jewish  Capper  Pass 

Sir  William  Garthwalte,  Bart  .  Is  son  of  a  Jewish  Andrade.  married 
a  Rodrigues.  and  his  son  married  the  daughter  of  the  Jew  Lord 
Duveen 

Sir  E    C    Goschen.  Bart. 

Sir  H    Goschen.  Bart. 

Sir  J.  L   Hanham.  Bart  .  is  son  of  a  Jewish  Lopes 

Sir  R  L  Hare,  Bart  .  Is  descended  from  the  Jew  Treves. 

Sir  P   A    Hams.  Bart  .  M   P 

Sir  P  D  S  Head.  Bart.,  is  de^^cended  from  Mendes.  the  Jew  physi- 
cian of  Catherine  de  Braganza. 

Sir  J  C  W  Herschel.  Bart ,  Is  of  distant  Jewi«^h  blood,  but.  accord- 
ing to  a  book.  The  Real  Jew.  edited  by  H.  Newman,  page  164.  "any- 
thing which  can  be  called  Jewish  was  absolutely  zero."  In  his 
distinguished  grandfather,  the  astronomer. 

Sir  Geor^'e  Jessel.  Bart. 

Sir  H  A  W.  Johnson,  Bart..  Is  great-grandson  of  the  Jewess  Re- 
becca Pranks. 

Sir  C   G    Lampson.  Bart..  Is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  Van  Gelderen. 

Sir  T   P.  Larcom.  Bart..  Is  descended  from  a  Jewish  D'Aguilar. 

Sir  H.  J.  Lawson.  Bart.,  is  grandson  of  a  Jewish  Lousada. 

Sir  G   E.  Leon.  Bart 

Sir  T.  J  P.  Lever.  Bart ,  publisher,  whose  grandfather  adopted 
this  old  Eiigllsh  name  to  camouflage  the  fact  that  his  real  name  is 
Le\-y. 

Sir  E   J   M   hfvy.  Bart. 

Sir  G.  J.  E  Lewis.  Bart,  of  the  firm  of  lawyers  Lewis  &  Lewis,  who 
keep  In  their  cupboards  the  skeletons  belonging  to  many  great 
British  families. 

Sir  H  Y  B  Lopes.  Bart  .  of  Jew  descent:  has  married  the  sister  ol 
the  EatI  of  Mount  Edg<umbe. 

Sir  P   Magnus.  Bart. 

Sir  A   J    Mever.  Bart. 

Sir  C  G  J.  Newman.  Bart ,  whose  brother  married  the  daughter 
of  the  2nd  Baron  Loch.     (Real  name.  Neumann.) 

Sir  M  B  O  Oppenheimer.  Bart.,  whose  father  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  R  G   Harvey,  Bart. 

Sir  L  L  Fiiudel-Philllpp.  Bart  .  whose  sister  married  Baron  Hoth- 
fleld's  brother. 

Sir  Lionel  F.  Phillips.  Bart  .  whose  father  was  arrested  In  1896 
and  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  but  was  released;  Inter- 
ests  South  .\friran  mines.  Sudan  cotton,  etc. 

Sir  B.  L.  B  Prescotfs  (Bart.)  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Jew 
Lionel  Lawson 

Sir  L.  R  Richardson.  Bart..  Interested  In  South  African  wool;  his 
daughter  was  General  Smuts'  secretary. 

Sir  H    L.  Rothband.  Bart.,  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co..  waterproofers. 
Sir  E   L    Samuel.  Bart .  Australian  wool  Interests. 
Sir  H    B    Samuelson.  Bart  .  Is  of  Jewish  family  which  has  Inter- 
married to  a  large  extent  with  gentiles. 

Sir  Philip  A  G.  D  Sassoon.  Bart  .  a  Privy  Councilor  and  flrst 
commissioner  of  works;  chairman  of  National  Gallery  Board,  once 
secretarv  to  Lloyd  George,  and  acted  as  such  at  Peace  Conference; 
rovaltv  "accepts  hospitality  from  this  Jew.  who  Is  a  Rothschild  on 
his  mother's  side.  His  sister  married  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 
Sir  E  V.  Sassoon.  Bart  .  of  Bombay,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  India. 


Sir  Felix  V.  Schuster.  Bart.,  held  to  be  a  high  banking  authority. 

Sir  R   P.  Stanles.  Bart..  Is  descended  from  the  Jew  Mendes. 

Sir  G.  J.  V.  Thomas.  Bart.,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewish  Oppen- 
helm. 

Sir  W.  R    Tuck.  Bart.,  whose  firm  prints  Christmas  cards. 

Sir  D   Wernher,  Bart.,  is  son  of  a  Jewish  Mankiewlcz. 

Sir  H    E  Yarrow.  Bart  .  is  son  of  a  Jewish  Franklin. 

The  Earl  of  Birkenhead  Is  descended  from  an  oriental  called 
Bathsheba.  described  in  a  recent  biography  as  a  gypsy.  Racially.  U 
matters  little  whether  It  was  gypsy  or  Jew  He  married  Baron 
Camrose's  daughter,  and  his  sister  married  Baron  Camrose's  son 

HAI.F-BREEDS  IN  TME  MAKING 

As  though  that  were  not  enough,  the  following  noblemen  and 
baronets  now  holding  their  titles  have  married  women  of  Jewish 
blood;  their  heirs.  If  by  descent  from  these  will  be  Jewish  aristo- 
crats: 

(9th)  Duke  of  Roxburghc  married  the  granddaughter  of  a 
Rothschild. 

(5th)   Marquess  of  Cholmondeley's  wife  Is  a  8a.ssoon 

(16th)  Marquess  of  Winchester  married  a  Jewess.  Mrs.  Claude 
Marks. 

1 7th)  Earl  Castle  Stewart  married  a  Guggenheim. 

(2d)  Earl  of  Inchcape  married  the  Jewish  Ranee  of  Sarawak's 
daughter 

(6th)  Earl  of  Rosse  married  a  Jewish  Messel. 

(1st)  Vi.scount  St  Davids  married  flrst  a  Jewish  Oerstenberg;  and 
secondly  a  descendant  of  the  Jew  Treves  by  v.hom  Is  his  heir. 

(1st)  Viscount  Bledlsloe  married  a  Lopes  for  his  flrst  wife,  and 
his  heir  Is  her  son. 

(1st)  Viscount  Dawson  uf  Penn  married  the  daughter  o(  a 
Jewish  Franklin. 

(3d)  Baron  Crawshaw  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  Rlcardo. 

(2d  I  Baron  Hamilton  of  Dalzell's  married  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish 
Lawson. 

(8th)    Baron  Howard  de  Walden  married  a  Jewish  Van  Raaltl. 

(12th)  Barcn  Klnnalrd  married  a  Clifton  of  Treves  blood. 

(1st)  Baron  May  married  a  Strauss 

(1st)  Baron  Mount  Temple's  first  wife  was  a  Jewish  Caasel. 

(3d)  Baron  O'Hagan  married  as  flrst  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
Jewi.sh  Braham.  by  whom  is  his  heir 

(Ist)  Btiron  Pasifield,  formerly  Sidney  Webb,  a  Fabian  Socialist, 
married  the  grnnddauehter  of  a  '•tall,  dark  woman  of  Jewish  type," 
and  his  biographer  states  that  Beatrice  Webb,  now  Lady  Passfleld, 
inherited  many  of  her  characteristics  (See  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
WU'bb.  by  M  A.  Hamilton,  p  41  )  This  appears  to  be  the  daughter 
of  John  Aked  Baron  Passfleld  hlmaelf  is  described  by  Mr  Hamilton 
as  having  Jewish  features;  he  was  born  In  Soho  and  his  origins 
"he  has  never  Illuminated"  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that 
the  Baron  Is  pure  English:  a  curious  phenomenon. 

(1st)   Banni  Parmcor  married  Lady  Passficld's  sister. 

(6th)   Baron  Plunket  married  a  Jewish  Lewis. 

Sir  L  C  W  Alexander.  Bart.,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish 
Baron  Cable. 

Sir  J.  W    Beynon.  Bart.,   married   a  Moses 

Sir  J.  H    Blunt.  Bart .  married  a  Goldsmld-Stern-Salomans. 

Sir  H.  L.  C.  Brassey.  Bart.,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish 
Rlcardo. 

Sir  E.  C  Coates.  Bart.,  married  a  Crewe-Mllnes  of  distant  Jewish 
blood. 

Sir  T  Colyer-Fergusson.  Bart.,  married  a  Cohen  as  his  second 
wife 

Sir  H.  G  de  Bath^,  Bart.,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Warschow- 
sky 

Sir  A  E.  H.  Dean  Paul  married  a  Jewish  Wlenlawskl.  "Brenda" 
was  a  daughter 

Sir  T  E.  I  .  Falkiner.  Bart.,  married  the  granddaughter  of  a 
Rlcardo. 

Sir  G.  C.  Hamilton  married  a  Jewish  Simon. 

Sir  L  J.  Jones.  Bart.,  married  a  Schuster  as  his  second  wife, 
but  his  heir  is  by  his  flrst  wife. 

Sir   E.    A.   Lechmere.    Bart  .   married    the   daughter   of    a   Samuels. 

Sir  R.  Leeds.  Bart.,  married  a  Jewish  Singer 

Sir  C  E  Lyle.  Bart.,  of  the  sugar-monopolist  firm  Tate  &  Lyle. 
married  a  Levy  and  his  son  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Jarvis.  conservative  M.  P.  for  Guildford. 

Sir  E  O.  McTaggart-Stewart,  Bart.,  married  a  descendant  of  the 
Jew  Treves 

Sir  A.  Moir.  Bart.,  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  Jewish 
Franklin. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Bart .  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Jew 
L.  Z.  Lelter;   he  is  chief  of  British  Union  of  Fascists. 

Sir.  P.  G.  J.  Mostyn.  Bart.,  married  a  Jewish  Marks. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Nalrne.  Bart.,  married  a  Costa  Rlccl. 

Sir  N.  A.  Pearson.  Bart.,  married  a  Mond.  but  obtained  a  divorce. 

Sir  Giles  E.  Sebright.  Bart.,  married  the  granddaughter  of  an 
Isaacs. 

Sir  C.  E.  Warde  married  a  "de  Stem." 

We  are  convinced  that  if  we  could  get  proof  of  certain  facts 
regarding  the  relationships  of  other  titled  families,  we  could  more 
than  double  the  above  list. 

Here  U  a  "mixed  pickle"  of  Jewish  relationships  which  we  print, 
not    because    these   cases    necessarily    Influence    the    titled    people 
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mentic>nrd  In  every  Instance,  as  some  of  ihem  may  detest  the  con-    ,' 
nectlon.    but   to  sbow   how   intimate   the   Jewish    penetration   has 

bioome:  ,    ^     I 

(9»hi    Duke  of  Devonshire's  brother  married  a  descendant  of  the 

J?w  Bernal  Osborne 

(ir.h)    Marquess  of  Tweeddale   married  a  Ralll,  stepdaughter  of 

»n  Eir.!«tein 

(2d I  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven  Is  brother-in-law  to  Casscl 
offspring 

(7th  I  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  daughter  married  a  Jessel.  His 
heir  Is  godfath'r  to  a  Jewish  Jessel 

(4th)  Marquess  of  Salisbury's  heir.  Viscount  Cranhorne,  married 
a  descendant  at  the  Jew  Bernal  Osborne. 

(7th)  Earl  Beauchamps  daughter  Is  godmother  to  the  son  of 
Hon    E    Jos.sel. 

(5Th(  Earl  Peels  aunt  married  Charles  S  Goldman.  M  P.  and 
the  Earls  uncle  Is  a  director  In  the  Jew  International  bank  of 
8  Japhet  ft  Co. 

(27th  I  Earl  of  Craw^ford's  heir  married  a  descendant  of  the  Jew 
Bernal  Osborne.  Another  son  married  the  daughter  of  a  Jewl.-h 
Van  Raalt4» 

(17th)   Earl  of  Derby's  dauehter  married  the  son  of  a  Rothschild. 

(7th »   Earl  Spencer's  brother  married  a  Jewish  Blumenthal. 

(7th»    Eail  of  Orkney  Is  nephew  of  Baroness  de  Samuel. 

(4th)    Earl  of  Verulam  Is  brother-in-law  of  a  Ca-ssel. 

(9th)    Earl  of  Jerseys  stepfather  Is  a  Jewish  Sles.sor. 

(6th)    Earl  Ranfurly's  stepfather  Is  a  Jewish  Lezard. 

(2d  I  Karl  Oxford  and  Asqulth  s  sl.ster  married  the  cousin  of  a 
half -Rothschild  A  distant  relationship,  but  signiflcant  from  a 
political  standpoint 

1 2d)    Vi(»count  Chelmsford's  brother-in-law   Is  a  Jew  Goldman. 

(5th)    Viscount  Sidmouth's  brother-in-law  Is  a  Jew  Harris 

(2d)  Viscount  Scarsdaie's  daughter's  godmother  Is  Mrs.  Simon 
Marks 

(1st)  Viscount  Greenwood  is  brother-in-law  of  the  half -Jew 
politician   L.  C    M.  S.  Amery  of  the  Privy   Council. 

(1st)  Viscount  Davidson's  second  son's  godmother  Is  the  Jewish 
Lady  Reading 

(1st)  Viscount  Runciman's  son's  Brst  wife  was  a  Jewish  Lehman. 

(2d)  Viscount  Halifax's  eldest  son  maurled  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Rothschild. 

(Ist)  Viscount  Hailsham's  brother  married  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Gompertz. 

(8th)  Viscount  Powerscourt's  heir  married  Into  the  Jew  family 
of  Beddington. 

(13fh)    Viscount  Falkland's  elster-ln-law  was  a  Jewish  Leon. 

(2d)  Viscount  Chllston  is  brother-in-law  of  a  Samuelson. 

(Ist)    Baron  Rankelllours  second  son  married  a  Jewish  Rlcardo. 

(3d)  Baron  Gerard's  sister  married  the  Jew  Baron  de  Forest. 

(4th)  Baron  Annaly  is  brother-in-law  to  Viscount  Galway.  of 
Jew  descent. 

(Sd)    Baron    Abcrdare    is    brother-in-law   of   Lord    Rosebery,    son 

of  a  Rothschild. 

(4th)   Baron  Fermoy's  daughter  has  a  Sassoon  as  godparent. 

(2d)  Baron  Hamilton  of  Dalzells  nephew,  his  heir  presumptive, 
and  himself  son  of  a  Rlcardo.  married  the  daughter  of  the  second 
Baron  Burnham   (Lawson.  Levi). 

(1st)    Baron    Kemsleys   son    married   a   Rothschild. 

(2d)   Baron  PhiUlmore's  heir  married  a  Pereira 

(2d)  Baron  Hothflelds  heir  married  a  Raphael.  His  brother 
married  a  Jewish  Faudel-PhlUlps 

(7lh)    Baron    Ravensworth's    sister    married    a    Speyer. 

Sir  E  J  P  Benn's  (Bart.)  heir  married  the  daughter  of  the  Jew 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey:  and  his  daughter  married  P.  Shlnkman. 

Sir  H  M  Huntlngton-Whlteley  (Bart  )  (who  married  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin's  daughter)   has  a  sister-ln-law  Cohn. 

Sir  J.  D.  Orr-Lewls  (Bart.)   Is  brother-in-law  of  a  Stern. 

Sir  L.  R   Phillips'  (Bart.)   heir  married  a  Jewish  Leh.nann. 

Sir  A  C  Cory-Wright's  (Bart.)  heir  married  a  Jewish  Tree;  an- 
other son  married  a  Levy. 

Sir  B.  G.  D.  Sheffield  8  (Bart.)  son  married  a  Jewish  Faudel- 
Philllps. 

Sir  J  H.  B.  Noble's  (Bart.)  son  married  the  granddaughter  of  a 
Jewish  Goldsmid. 

Sir  R.  Bonsor's  (Bart  >  sister  married  a  Jewish  Hambrcx 

sir  H.  W.  Hulse'8  (Bart.)   son  has  a  Jewish  Lawson  as  godfather. 

Sir  C    O.  K    Welby's   (Bart.)    son  married  a  Jewish  Oregory. 

In  many  of  the  at»ve  cases,  the  heir  to  the  title  is  Involved. 
Once  more,  we  must  emphasize  how  Incomplete  the  above  list 
still  is. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  classify — 

Baron  Strabolgl.  formerly  Commander  Kenworthy.  Socialist  M  P.. 
but  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  April  16.  1934.  Is  less  cautious  and 
Includes  him  In  a  list  of  what  It  described  as  the  "leaders  of 
British  Jewry"  Lord  StraNilgl  looks  Jewish,  boosts  the  Jewish 
nation  at  every  opportunity  and  reacts  like  a  Jew.  and  once  was 
a  director  of  the  European  fz  Caucasian  Exp>ort  &  Import  Co.. 
which,  as  the  Patriot  states.  May  23.  1929.  had  a  capital  of  E2.200 
and  "could  b*  nothing  but  an  intermediary  between  the  Soviet 
that  found  the  banking  security  and  the  manufacturers  who  sold 
the  goods" 

Lord  Marley  Is  another  baron  who  appears  to  be  a  little  shy  as 
to  his  ancestry;  Burke  simply  reveals  him  to  t»e  the  grandson  of 
George  Joachim  Aman.  but  Lord  Marleys  actions  show  that,  what- 
ever he  may   be,  he  cannot  regard  It  libelous  to  be  described  at 


least  as  an  "artlflcial  Jew":   he  spends  much  of  his  time  boosting 
Jews   and   defending   Jew    Interests. 

There  are  scores  of  other  "lords "  who  are  far  too  shy  to  reveal 
even  their  mothers'  names  Surely  it  is  an  Important  thing  that 
the  Britl.sh  Democrat  should  know  something  of  the  origins  of. 
sav.  Barons  Arnold.  PafcJleld.  and  Snell,  seeing  that  they  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  affairs  of  our  countn.-.  Then  there  Is 
Baron  Ashfleld.  whose  father  chaneed  his  name  from  Knatne.s  to 
Stanley;  this  fact  Is  not  given  in  Burke's  Peerage,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  if  he  was  a  Jew      Have  we  not  a  right  to  know? 

What  Is  the  use  of  a  peerage  reference  book  which  does  not 
tell  where  Jewish  hlood  comes  In? 

A  statement  originally  made  by  Mr.  Shane  Leslie,  that  Lord 
CurT-on  of  Kedleston  had  a  Jewish  grandmother,  and  npeatcd  by 
B  Falk  in  He  Laui^hed  m  Fleet  Street  has.  we  understand  from 
Mr.  Leslie  himself.  iDeen  withdrawn  by  him.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  no  it  should  have  been   withdrawn. 

"For  over  14  years  she  had  counted  Lady  Rothschild  as  her  best 
friend."  said  Lady  Snowden.  on  March  19  at  the  Jubilee  appeal  for 
the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Girls,  at  Grosvcnor 
House.  Park  Lane 

The  Earls  of  Listowel  and  of  Warwick  helped  to  direct  the  Jewish 
Daily  Po.st  of  London,  which  has  since  gone  Into  liquidation. 

According  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  May  10.  Lord  Winterton 
stated  In  the  House  of  Commons.  May  7.  that  although  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Jewish  blood  among  his  ancestors,  he  would  be  very 
proud  of  It  if  there  was.     Faugh! 

Lady  Diana  Cooper's  child  had  as  Its  godfather  the  late  Otto 
Kehn.  of  Kuhn,  Lo«b  &  Co. 

The  Balfours,  Cecils,  Churchills.  Lyttons.  Russells.  and  Stanleys 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  hereditary  lack  of  Aryan  good  taste  In  favor- 
ing Jews. 

Liidy  Patricia  Moore,  daughter  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Drogheda. 
served  as  head  of  a  conunittee  of  the  Bnti.sh  Association  of  Macca- 
bees In  1933.  together  with  the  careerist.  Mr  Randolph  Churchill. 
This  is  an  exclusively  Jewish  national  organization  and  we  do  not 
know  what  these  two  were  doing  there. 

Adultery  with  Jews  accounts  for  certain  cases  where  individuals 
of  obvious  hither  Asiatic  race  suddenly  appear  In  old  Aryan  families 
of  nobility.  The  usual  chain  of  circumstances  In  these  cases  was 
descrit)ed  in  The  Fascist  of  May  1934.  In  an  article  called  A  Side 
Line  of  Usury.  It  is  the  greater  scandal  that  these  cases  may  not 
here  be  advertised  so  that  the  Eurasian  progeny  might  be  chivied 
out  of  our  British  aristcxracy.  which  they  must  permanently  con- 
taminate. These  Jew-features  cross-breeds  often  further  betray 
themselves  by  their  instinctive  leanings  toward  Marxism  and 
finance  and  by  a  preference  and  sympathy  for  Jewish  company 
and  Jewish  causes.  They  often  live  under  the  perpetual  shadow 
of  Jewish  blackmail. 

Generally  speaking,  when  people  of  Aryan  family  look  like  Jews, 
they  are  Jewish. 

Kf»IGHTS    or    rNCLA?<T> 

The  list  of  Jewish  knights  which  follows  gives  no  leal  Idea  of 
the  Jewish  contamination  of  the  once-prized  honor  of  knighthood. 
It  is  far  more  difBcult  to  get  at  the  ancestry  of  holders  of  non- 
hereditary  titles  than  it  is  of  the  others  It  is  easier  for  your 
Jewish  knight  to  camouflage  himself,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  there  are  as  many  Marrano  Jews  today  in  this  country 
working  for  Jewry  under  Christianized  names  and  under  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  ever  there  were  In  Spain  and  Portugal.  We  include 
In  the  list  below  only  names  of  living  knights  of  undoubted  Jewisli 
blood;  we  know  there  are  scores  of  others,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
add  to  the  list  In  future  editions,  partlctilarly  if  our  readers  will 
assist  us  In  the  business  of  Identification. 

The  appointments   mentioned   are   either  past   or  present   ones. 

Sir  S    S.  Abrahams,  chief  Justice.  Tanganyika. 

Sir  M  A  Abraham.son.  of  an  engineering  firm  in  Denmark:  was 
commissioner  for  repatriation  of  British  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war. 

Sir  George  de  S    Barrow. 

Sir  M.  Bloch 

Sir  M  J  Bonn,  banker:  chairman  of  London  regional  advisory 
committee  for  Juvenile  unemployment. 

Sir  Montague  Burton,  cut-price  tailor. 

Sir  B   A   Cohen,  barrister. 

Sir  L.  L  Cohen,  banker  and  stockbroker  and  member  of  numerous 
Briti.sh  economic  committees. 

Sir  R.  Waley  Cohen,  of  Shell  OU  and  of  Baldwins.  Ltd. 

Sir  S.  S    Cohen. 

Sir  A.  Castellan!,  expert  on  tropical  diseases.    His  daughter  mar- 
ried Sir  Miles  Lampson 
I         Sir  Albert  Clavrnng  (formerly  Closcnberg) .  propaganda  officer,  cen- 
tral conservative  ofHce 

Sir  H.  Courthope-Munroe  (real  name  Isaacs).  Has  had  many 
Important  appointments  in  industrial  arbitration  and  church  tithe 
work. 

Sir  S  DA.  Crookshank.  major  general:  general  secretary,  officers' 
association. 

Sir  S  Dannreuther.  son  of  a  Jewish  lonldes;  deputy  secretary. 
Air  Ministry. 

Sir  Edmund  Davis,  director  of  many  mining  companies. 

Sir  Ernest  Davis.  New  Zealand. 

Sir  Benjamin  Drage,  installment  furnlttire  dealer. 

Sir  W    Deedes.   brigadier  general 

Sir  John  Ducane.  was  commander  In  chief,  British  Army  on  the 
Rhine.  1924-27;  Governor  of  Malta.  19:27  31. 
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Sir  P.  H   Ezechtel  3d.  crown  agent  to  the  colonies  since  1920. 

Sir  D   E   D    Ezra,  late  sheriff  of  Calcutta. 

Sir  L.  Franklin,  of  A  Ktys*  r  ft  Co  ,  Jew  bankers;  was  in  charge  of 
Belgian  refugees  at  Pulkestone 

Sir  P.  E    Fremnntle    a  descendant  of  the  Jew  Gideon. 

S:r  S    R.  Freniantle.  wliope  mother  was  an  Isaacs. 

Sir  S    H.  Fremantle,  brother  of  foregoing. 

Sir  S   Olucksteln,  tobacco  magnate. 

Sir  F  W.  Goldstone.  genera!  secretary.  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Sir  W   H.  Goschen,  chairman  of  Sun  Insurance  ofTlce. 

Sir  H  Graumann.  interested  In  South  African  gold  and  mayor  of 
Johannesburg 

Sir  A   M.  Green.  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London. 

Sir  C   E  Hambro.  director  of  banks.  Insurance  companies,  etc. 

Sir  M.  H.  nlcey.  cler*  to  H  M.  Privy  Council  and  spcrrtary  of 
countless  intfrnatlonal  conferences.  (Stee  the  Paclst  for  May  1935). 
Name  of  hif  great -grandfather  changed  to  Hankey  from  Alers. 

Sir  Victor  Harari  Pa.'ha,  director  general  of  accounts,  Egyptian 
Ministry  ct  Flr-ance 

Sir  D.  Harris    of  De  Beers. 

Sir  P.  J.  Hurt<ig.  Indian  educationalist. 

Sir  P.  G  Henrlques,  once  assistant  secretary  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions. 

Sir  A  Hirtz«l.  in  India  offlcc  since  1894.  becoming  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  1924-30. 

Sir  G    B    Hurst.  M    P    (formerly  Hertz). 

Sir  Isaac  A  Isaacs.  Ocvcrnor  General  of  Australia.  Member  of  the 
committee  which  formed  the  Australian  ccnstltution. 

Sir  J   G   Jarmny.  of  Brunner  Mond  ft  Co. 

Sir  P.  L  E  Joseph,  president  of  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries. 

Sir  S. 

Sir  E 


State  for  India 
as  British  rep- 


has   held   countle-ss    diplomatic   key 
has  occupied  many  key  positions 


Ltd 


G    Joseph,  mayor  cf  Marylebone. 
Kadcorip.  Iraq  educationalist. 

Sir  Cecil  H.  Kisch.  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of 
and  member  cf  international  flnanclal  ccnierenros 
resrntatlve. 

Sir  Leon  Levlson.  author. 

Sir  C.  B    Lovita    lieutenant  colonel. 

Sir  J    A    Levy.  Jewel  dealer. 

Sir    H     C.    Luke    (Lusach), 
positions. 

Sir  F   J   Marquis,  of  Lewi.-;' 
In  industrlnl  councils,  etc..  in  this  country. 

Sir  H.  Markb.  bi«^ -business  man  in  South  Seas. 

Sir  Charles  Mei.dl.  pre.<-8  attache.  British  Emba>3y.  Paris. 

Sir  S.  F  Mendl.  member  of  war  ofllce  advisory  committee  on  Army 
contracts. 

Sir  R    L   Mond.  interesting  himself  in  archaeology. 

Sir  H.  A    Miers.  geologist 

Sir  M   Myers,  clilef  Justice  of  New  Zealand 

Sir  M   Nathan,  has  had  five  colonial  governorships. 

Sir  F  G.  Newbolt.  official  referee,  supreme  court. 

Sir    H.    J.    Newb<3lt,    official    naval    historian,    1923; 
Wireless  and  cables  in  European  War. 

Sir   E.   Oppeuheimer.  chairman   of   Anglo-American  Corporation 
cf  South  Africa 

Sir  F   Oppenheimer.  British  delegate  In  many  international  com- 
mlsslons 

Sir  C.  E.  Pereira.  major-general. 

Sir  F    PoUltzcr. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald,  musical  conductor. 

Sir  C.  Rosentlial,  major-general. 

Sir   W.   Rotlienstein,    artist 

Sir  Isidore  Salmon,  of  J.  Lyons  ft  Co..  served  on  many  important 
public  bcdtes 


controller   of 


permanent  secretary  to  Lord  Chancelor. 
on    many    bank    directorates    and    financial 


Sir  H    Samuelson. 

Sir  Claude  Schuster, 

Sir    G     E     SchusUT. 
commissions 

Sir  C.  D.  Seligman.  member  of  advisory  committee  of  Export 
Credits  Guarantee  Department.  Board  of  Trade, 

Sir  P    C    Simmons.  London  County  council. 

Sir  E.  D   Simon.  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

Sir  H.  H   Slesscr.  lord  Justice. 

Sir  H  J.  Stanley.  Governor  of  Southern  Rhodesia;  real  name, 
Scnnenthal. 

Sir  L    S    Sterling. 

Sir    Alt>crt    Stern,    director-general,    mechanical    warfare 
ment. 

S»r  H    Strakos'-h,   expert   on  scores  of  Einpire  flnanclal 
cions;  British  financial  representative.  League  of  Nations 

Sir  Aurel  Stein,  explorer  and  traveler  to  Tibet,  etc 

Sir  T^iomas  White,  chairman  of  Central  Valuation  Committee  for 
England    and    Wales. 

S  r  H.  A    Wernhcr, 

Sir    A      Zlmmern. 
University 

S*r  Otto  Ni^meyer  denies  he  is  Jewish;  he  does  not  look  it;  he 
Is  president  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

The  following  Knights  now  living  have  married  women  of  Jewish 
blocd ; 

Sir  Percy  Ashley  married  a  Jewish  Hayman  Has  been  lecturer 
on  histcry.  London  School  of  Economics,  and  secretary.  Import 
duties  advisory  committee. 


depart - 
commis- 


chalrman  of  Anglo-Swedish  Society, 
professor    of    international    relations. 
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Judge. 


Ptr  J    M    Astbury  married  a  Jewish  Susman   (first  wife), 
high  court. 

Sir    R     M.    Banks    married   an    Elirman,    widow    of    an    Epstein. 
Judge. 

Sir  E    C    Benthall    married   the    daughter   of   the   Jewish   Baron 
Cable;   he  was  Lord  Reading's  agent  In  India. 

Sir  A    A    Bijrgs   married   a   PoUak 

Sir  C.  V    Brcxike  marrnd  a  Jewish  Brett.    Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

Sir  E    J    Cameron  married  an  Isaacs.     Has  had  muny  Colonial 
Governorships 

Sir  C.  E    Corkmn  married  a  Rlcardo.     General  officer  command- 
ing. London  district.   1928^2. 

Sir  R.  W    Dalton  married  a  Bamt>erger.     Senior  trade  commU- 
sloner  of  several  Dominions. 

Sir   David    Dovls   married   a   Platner.     Lord  Mayor.   Birmingham. 

Sir   S    S    Davis   married    a   Jewish    Da\-lE       Many    administration 
and  financial  appointments,  particularly  Palestine. 

Sir  P.  H  Dent  married  a  descendant  of  the  Jew  Gideon.  Oot- 
emcr.  London  School  of  Economics. 

Sir  O  M.  Franks  married  a  Garcia.  General,  president  Allied 
Commission    of   Organization.    Turkey. 

Sir  R    Goddard  married  a  Schuster.     Judge,  high  court. 

Sir  A.  Greer  married  a  Van  Noorden.     Lord  Justice  of  appeal. 

Sir  C.  J.  C.  Grant  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  Rothschild. 
General. 

Sir  J  Hanbury-Winiams  married  a  Reiss.  Chief  of  British  Mili- 
tary Mission  with  H    Q    Russian  Army  in  Field.  1914-17. 

Sir  A   E   W.  Harnian  married  a  Rlcardo      General. 

Sir  Malcolm  Hogg  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  Jew  Gompertz. 

Sir  A  Hore  married  the  widow  of  J.  I  Bcllsha  Permanent  Secre- 
tary. Minister  of  Penslcns 

Sir  H.  K  Kitscn  married  a  Jcwl.'^h  de  Pass.  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent of  H    M   E>ockyard,  Portsmouth. 

Sir  Miles  Lampson   murrled   a   Castellanl.     High   Commissioner. 

Egypt 

Sir  K.  Lee  married  a  Strakosch  On  many  industrial  commis- 
sions. 

Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  married  a  Ginsberg,  director.  London  School 
of  Economics,  1903  €;  British  High  Commissioner.  South  Russia 
1919  20;  chairman.  Imperial  Economic  Conference  1926-31. 

Sir  %V.  Morrison  married  a  DCofeta  On  legislative  council. 
Jamaica. 

Sir  F.  S  Parry  married  a  descendant  of  the  Jew  Gideon.  Private 
secretary.  First  Lord  Trcastu-y  18^7-1902;  has  been  deputy  chairman, 
board  of  customs,  for  25  years. 

Sir  W.  T.  Southern  married  a  Jewish  Woolf.  Colonial  Secretary, 
Honp  Kong. 

Sir  F.  T.  Spickemell  married  the  descendant  of  a  Jew  Rosenzwelg. 
Secretary  to  First  Sea  Lord  for  8  years. 

Sir  M  M  Wood  married  the  daughter  of  Moss  Davis.  Liberal 
whip. 

Other  knights  have  allowed  thrir  children  to  nxarry  Jews  or 
Jewesses,  or  have  other  family  ties  with  Jev  s.  as: 

Sir  Hugh  S.  Barnes'  daughter  has  a  Rothschild  as  son-in-law. 

Sir  F    Bowater's  son  married  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  Franklin. 

Sir  J    P    S    Coleridge's  daughter  married  a  Seligman. 

Sir  W    Dalrymple'8  son  married  a  Jewish  Aibu. 

Sir  Austin  E.  Harris's  son  married  a  Bahrens. 

Sir  J    A    Hawke  s  daughter  married  the  Jew  Sir  P   C   Simmons. 

Sir  A    Hopkmsons  daughter  married  Sir  G    B    Hurst   (Hertz). 

Sir  T.  G    Horridge  married  the  widow  of  A.  Isenberg. 

Sir    Oliver    Lfidgos    daughter    married    a    Jewish    Yarrow. 

Sir  W    Monckton's  wife's  stepfather  is  a  Cohen. 

Sir  Guy  Standing's  daughter  married  a  Jewish  Leon 

Some  of  the  knights  mentioned  are  themselves  Jewish,  but  we 
have  no  proofs  In  these  cases  and  therefore  make  no  distinctions. 

The  following  are  women  of  Jewish  blood  bearing  titles  as  being 
widows   of   knights: 

Lady   M    Barnard    (nee  Loewen). 

Lady  C.  M.  Clitrmslde,  daughter  of  Ist  Baron  Reuter. 

Lady  De  Pass  ( nee  Mercado ) . 

Lady  A.  de  VllUers.  daughter  of  Simon  Davis. 

Lady   M.   H     E^orton.   daughter   of   a    Jewish    Franklin. 

Lady  A.  Gollanc?    (nee  Goldschmldt ) . 

Lady  A.   R.   Goodrich    (nee   Helbert,  originally   Israel). 

Lady  A    G.  Gregg   (nee  Samuel). 

Lady   A    Hayter    (nee  Slessor). 

LAdy   L    Henry    (nee   Levy). 

Liidy  A    E    Htn-^chell   (nee  Louis). 

Lady  H.  E,  F.  Jacoby  (nee  Liepmann). 

Lady  D.  F.  James   (nee  Bas evi  i . 

Lady  K.  de  V.  Lambton,  granddaughter  of  the  Jew,  Bernal 
Osborne. 

Lady  J.  V.  Lucas   (nee  Henrlques). 

Lady  P.  Lyons   (nee  Cohen  i . 

Lady  A    Mandelberg    (nee  Barnett), 

Lady  V    A    Myers   (nee  Levy). 

Lady  A.  E.   Nathan    (nee  Slchel). 

Ladv  E    Piince    (nee   Jonas). 

Lady  A    Z    Prlngle   (nee  Levy). 

Lady  R    Samuel   (nee  Beddington). 

Lady  I.  Snowdrn    (nee  I.saacs). 

Lady  F.   Walston    (nee  Einstein). 
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So.  there  Is  something  rotten  In  the  state  of  Denmark. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  Join  us  and  to  help  to  rouse  what  Is 
left  of  the  j?reat  British  Nation  to  race-consciousness.  No  man 
or  woman  can  escape  the  responsibility  which  the  knowledge  given 
In  thla  pamphlet  forces  upon  them.  The  task  cannot  be  left  to 
future  jfencratlons.  because  every  generation  will  be  more  Judalsed 
than  the  one  before  It. 

Tlie  great  Jew-wise  reformer.  William  Ccbbett  thus  addressed 
the  nobility  of  his  day  (about  1827)  In  his  Letter  to  the  Nobility 
of  England: 

"You  feel  •  •  •  that  you  are  not  the  men  your  grandfathers 
were;  but  you  have  come  Into  your  present  state  by  slow  degrees, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  tell,  even  to  yourselves,  not  only  how 
the  change  has  come  about,  but  you  cannot  tell  what  sort  of 
change  it  really  Is.  You  may  know  what  It  Is.  however  •  •  • 
when  you  reflect  that  your  grandfathers  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  dining  with  a  chimney  sweep  than  of  dining  with  a  Jew  or  with 
any  huckstering  reptile  who  has  amassed  money  by  watching  the 
turn  of  the  market:  that  those  grandfathers  would  have  thought 
It  no  dishonor  at  all  to  sit  at  table  with  farmers,  or  even  with 
laborers,  but  that  they  would  have  shunned  the  usurious  tribe  of 
loan  Jobbers,  and  other  notorlotis  changers  of  money  as  they  would 
have  shxuined  the  whirlwind  or  the  pestilence  " 

GENTLEMEN .  TOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAJINEI> — KEEP  TROTH 

(Current  engagements*  on  going  to  press:  The  Marquess  of 
Queensberry's  daughter  to  Cknint  Bendem.  son  of  the  new  Jew 
Baron  de  Forest.) 

Revised  to  November  30.  1937,  enlarged  with  addition  of  new 
names  and  removal  of  others  through  death,  and  in  three  cases 
through  error. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    ROCKY    MOUNT.\IN    NEWS    ON    PROPOSED 
DEPARTMENT    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  entitled  "Examine  This 
Plan,"  referring  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  establish  in 
the  country  a  Department  of  National  Defense,  with  a  co- 
oidinate  Division  for  Aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bennett  Clark's  bill  to  place  all  armed  forces  under  one 
Department  of  National  Defense,  and  to  establish  an  air  force  equal 
In  rank  to  the  Army  and  Na\'y.  should  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 
And  without  delay. 

The  stake  may  be  nothing  less  than  our  collective  neck 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  alone  on  the  opinion  of  generals  who  feel 
at  home  only  with  their  feet  on  the  ground  or  a  headquarters  desk, 
or  admirals  trained  to  command  from  the  bridge  of  a  battleship. 

Top-ranking  generals  and  admirals,  of  course,  are  oppcsed  to 
Senator  CXauk's  bill  Most  of  the  top-rankers  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  men  who  started  their  careers  back  in  the  days  when  the 
Wright  brothers  were  building  and  repairing  bicycles  There  was 
lie  thing  about  flying  In  the  books  they  studied  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  Indeed,  even  today,  the  cadets  at  those  two  renowned 
iJistitutions — the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  ranking  officers  of 
ihe  future- — are  not  taught  how  to  fly  planes. 

As  long  as  we  lived  In  a  peaceful  world  and  felt  secure  It  was,  per- 
haps, not  important  that  a\iatlon  remained  a  stepchild  of  the  mili- 
tary services  But  In  today's  world,  where  security  can  be  attained 
cnly  through  superior  might.  It  may  become  vital. 

It  Is  at  least  questionable  whether  anything  approaching  real 
air  power,  of  the  caliber  developed  by  Germany  and  Italy,  can  ever 
be  achieved  under  the  present  system  where  our  Army  and  Navy 
e.ich  has  an  air  force  as  an  auxiliary  branch — where,  as  Senator 
Clark  points  out.  there  is  between  the  two  branches  neither  unity 
of  command  and  tactics  nor  of  design  and  procurement. 

We  cant  afford  to  let  air  power  remain  a  side  line.  Germany  and 
Italy  didn't.    England  was  long  In  learning  that — maybe  too  long. 

Under  Senator  Clark  s  bill,  aviation  would  be  promoted  from  a 
secondary  to  a  primary  arm  of  defense.    The  air  force  would  be  Inde- 


pcndent  of,  and  equal  tn  rank  to.  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  three 
services  would  be  in  one  Government  department,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  of  National  Defense — a  sort  of  lieutenant  commander  In 
ch'ef.  taking  orders  only  from  the  President,  and  directing  and  co- 
ordinating the  activities  and  preparations  of  our  armed  forces,  on 
land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

We  hope  Congre&s  will  lose  no  time  in  examining  this  proposaL 
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ARTICLE   FROM   THE   NATION 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  The 
Nation  of  August  17.  1940.  entitled  "Aviation's  Sitdown 
Strike." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Nation  of  August  17,  1940) 

AVUTION'S  SIT-DOWN   STRIKE 

(By  I.  F.  stone) 

The  aviation  Industry  is  still  engaged  In  a  sit-down  strike 
against  the  national-defense  program.  The  purpose  of  thl.s  strike 
Is  to  .'squeeze  every  possible  financial  concession  out  of  the  Federal 
Government.  "This  Is  no  time."  Congressman  Harden  of  North 
Carolina  lectured  shipyard  workers  In  Kearny's  quickly  quashed 
strike  last  June,  "for  labor  to  try  and  grab  off  10  cents  an  hour 
more.'"  No  .such  petty  stakes  are  Involved  In  the  aviation  com- 
panies' sit-down.  Their  strike  has  forced  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  lift  the  profit  limitations  imposed  on  airplane  contracts 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  revised  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  and  la 
obtaining  amortization  privileges  that  will  give  aviation  greatly 
expanded  cost-free  plants  when  the  emergency  or  the  war  is  over. 
But  the.se  concessions  do  not  satisfy  the  Industry.  It  is  also  seeking 
to  block  or  postpone  the  enactment  of  an  excess-profits  tax.  A 
huge  backlog  of  British  orders  obtained  on  the  Juiciest  terms  the 
companies  could  exact  from  England's  desperate  need  has  provided 
the  fvinds  neces.«ary  to  feed  the  industry  during  its  sit-down  against 
our  defense  program. 

"Treason"  was  the  cry  of  Congressman  Cox,  of  Georgia,  when 
United  States  Steel's  shipyard  employees  at  Kearny  asked  a  raise  of 
10  cents  an  hour.  No  such  harsh  accusation  has  been  made  against 
the  aviation  companies,  though  plane  contracts  to  the  value  of 
•85.000.000  have  bet>n  held  up  by  their  recalcitrance.  Instead,  the 
blame  Is  being  placed  upon  the  administration  In  a  propaganda 
campaign  that  Is  mounting  In  intensity.  The  sit-down  strike  may 
yet  play  a  part  in  the  coming  election,  and  aviation  hopes  that  Ita 
resistance  may  help  to  bring  in  a  new  President  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  grant  It  everything  Instead  of  almost  everything. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  In  all  these  objectives  the  aviation 
strikers  are  being  helped  by  sympathetic  picketing  from  the  other 
defense  industries,  notably  steel,  which  is  staging  a  sit-down  of  Its 
own  on  armor  plate. 

Last  May  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  appalled  by 
the  British  excess-profits  tax,  thought  it  'dinicult  for  many 
Americans  to  understand  how  Britain  can  expect  anyone  to  make 
the  tremendous  extra  productive  effort  required  by  war  without 
some  stimulus  other  than  the  vague  one  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
save  the  country"  Aviation  has  demonstrated  that  it  agrees  with 
him  that  a  national  emergency  is  too  vague  a  stimulus  to  call 
forth  Its  best  efforts.  The  companies  which  the  Nye  committee 
found  were  helping  to  build  up  Hitler's  air  fleet  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  are  in  no  hurry  to  build  up  our 
own.  Pratt  Sc  Whitney.  Curti.ss-Wnght.  and  Douglas  Aircraft  were 
the  companies  named  In  the  Nye  report  of  April  20,  1936.  Pratt 
&  Whitney.  Curtlss- Wright,  and  Douglas  Aircraft  are  among  the 
leaders  of  aviation's  sit-down  strike 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  knows  its  big-business  men. 
smelled  a  scandal  of  this  kind  coming  a  month  ago  and  sent  out 
a  staff  man  to  do  a  series  of  articles  on  Industry  and  its  relation 
to  defense.  It  reported  "with  pleasure'  that  "these  extensive  in- 
vestigations reveal  that  the  armament  program  Is  progressing 
without  undue  delay  and  without  sound  basis  for  criticism  '  Its 
Investigator,  surely  a  descendant  of  Voltaire's  Candide.  found  that 
"Amencaa  Industry  Is  operating  with  Its  typical  efficiency.     If,  In 
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the  future,  delays  Inherent  In  the  very  size  and  soope  of  the 
program  come  to  light,  they  certi^inly  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door 
cf  a  fully  cooperating  private  industry."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  placed  the  hlame  on  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, in  spite  ci  their  readiness  to  speak  tor  big  buslnci* 
before  congressiunal  committees  The  difflculty  of  getting  action 
out  of  the  Government,  and  particularly  the  Army  and  Navy  De- 
partments" was  cited  as  a  principal  cause  for  del.iy.  But 
€85  000.000  worth  of  plane  contracts  cleared  by  Army,  Navy,  and 
DelensL-  Commission  are  still  waiting  for  the  aviation  Industry 
to  get  into  action  Since  tiie  President's  call  in  May  for  SO.OW 
planes  a  year  the  Industry  has  accepted  contracts  for  only  $9o0.378 
worth  of  trainer  planes.  Barron's  Financial  Weekly,  which  cannot 
be  accused  of  taking  too  implacable  an  attitude  toward  Wall 
Street,  reported  in  Its  Issue  of  July  29:  "The  attitude  of  sme  de- 
fence industries  that  thoy  must  be  assured  of  a  profit  is  sour.ng 
many  Washlngttn  dispositions,  even  in  the  probubinesii  War  and 
Kavy  Departments." 

The  phrase  "a.'-sured  of  a  profit"  Is  something  of  an  understate- 
ment. No  one  expects  the  aviation  Industry  to  serve  for  $21  a 
month  The  administration  has  Ijeen  more  than  tender  with  it. 
When  the  national  defense  tax  bill  was  rushed  through  the  House 
on  June  11.  a  ga?j  rule  was  imposed  to  prevent  amendments  that 
would  lax  war  profits  or  excess  profit*.  "The  most  inequitable  tax 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  last  decade" — the  word.'  are  Senator 
La  Foi-LETTF  s — lowered  income-tax  exemptions.  Imposed  a  10-per- 
cenl  supertax,  enacted  a  long  list  of  special  sales  and  nvilsance 
taxes,  but  added  only  1  percent  to  the  corjxjratlon  tax  and  imposed 
none  of  the  mounting  profits  that  Industry  will  soon  be  drawing 
from  defense  Trouble  began  when  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  June  18  discovered  that  the  Navy,  without  competitive 
bidding,  had  let  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  shlpbvillding  contracts 
on  the  old  World  War  basis  of  cost-plus-lO-percent  The  result 
was  that  Congre^8  Just  before  the  convention  recess,  revl.sed  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  of  1934  to  lower  profit  limits  on  plane  and 
ship  contracts.  The  limit  on  the  former  had  been  12  percent;  on 
the  latter,  10  percent.  By  the  act  of  June  28.  Congress  reduied  the 
profit  limitation  to  8  percent  on  the  cost  of  competitively  bid 
contracts  and  7  percent  on  those  negotiated  privately.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  aviation's  strike  began. 

These  limitations  governed  not  the  return  on  capital  but  the 
margin  of  profit  on  the  contract,  and  the  profit  allowed  was  clear 
profit.  The  Goverrmient  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  not  only  of  the  work 
done  but  cf  any  additional  plant  necessary  to  do  the  work  If  by 
some  chance  the  contractor  failed  to  make  his  full  8  or  7  percent  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  on  other  contracts  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  4  years  These  conditions  hardly  seem  confisca- 
tory. The  entire  Industry,  nevertheless,  lined  up  at  the  waiUng  wall. 
The  United  Slates  Neu-s.  edited  by  David  Lawrence,  accused  the 
Treasury  of  harboring  "a  belief  that  patriotism  rather  than  a  desire 
for  profits  should  motivate  industry."  The  New  Deal  seems  to  have 
been  Innocent  of  any  such  subversive  Intention  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  set  out  to  show  how  ruinous  the  profit  limitations  could 
be — they  might  affect  the  raising  of  funds  for  expansion,  research 
work  would  be  cut  It  applied  the  profit  limits  to  the  year  1939. 
adnntting  that  the  comparison  was  not  quite  fair  because  In  that 
year  production  was  not  continuous  or  at  capacity.  Even  on  this 
bafis  the  figures  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  seemed  less  than  dls- 
aj-trous  On  the  7-percent  basis  the  return  on  capital  for  eight 
major  aviation  companies  would  have  ranged  from  4  3  i^ercent  for 
Consolidated  Aircraft  to  28  percent  for  Lockheed  Lockheed's  high 
return  was  due  to  its  high  capital  turn-over  in  1939.  but  all  the  com- 
panies will  sliow  a  va:itly  increased  capital  turn-over  with  the 
defense  program  under  way.  Here  are  the  Wall  Street  Journals 
estimates :  i 

'  Percent 

Boeing 21   5 

Consolidated 4  3 

Curtlss-Wrlght »  8 

Douglas 18  3 

Lockheed ■ 28  0 

G    L    Martin -- 9  ♦ 

North  American 20.2 

United    Aircraft H  2 

These  rates  of  proQt  seem  adequate,  particularly  In  a  national 
cmergencv.  to  '"preserve  and  strengthen" — we  quote  from  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank'.s  July  bulletin — "the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise'"  M"n  In  the  trenches  manage  to  sustain  morale  on  a  lower 
profit  margin. 

The  bill  embodying  the  new  profit  limits  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  June  28  On  July  10  he  surrendered  to  the  slt-dov.-ners. 
The  administration  agreed  to  drop  the  profit  limits.  In  addition 
It  promi.-~ed  to  enact  Icgl.vlation  that  would  permit  companies 
building  new  plant  or  Inj-talling  new  equipment  to  amortize  these 
additions  in  5  years  This  means  that  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
new  plant  or  equipment  may  be  deducted  by  the  companies  from 
their  Income  before  arriving  at  the  net  on  which  Income  taxes 
and  excess-profits  t.nxes  rr.u&t  be  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period  the  companies  would  have  plants  comple'icly  paid  off  out  of 
the  .sums  received  from  the  Government  for  planes.  William  S. 
Knudsen.  head  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commlssi<.)n.  waB 
Jubilant  He  emerged  from  the  July  10  conference  with  the  Presl- 
d--nt  to  say  that  the  tax  and  amortization  agreement  ""would  expe- 
dite many  defen.se  contracts  with  companies  which  have  been  re- 
luctant to  vuideruke  such  work."    The  Commission  announced  ""the 


placing  of  contracts  totaling  approximately  $100,000,000  since  .July 
1  in  a  program  under  wJilch  negotiations  have  been  conducted 
looking  to  the  supply  of  25.000  airplanes  for  our  national  defersc." 
Louis  Johnson,  at  that  time  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War,  sent  out 
a  lottcr  asking  all  plane  naanufacturers  to  begin  work  imniodiately 
on  the  contracts  ready  for  them  He  pointed  out  that  the  entire 
prigram  would  lx>  delayed  at  least  60  days  If  they  waited  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  adminlstraiion  agreement  Into  law.  It  was 
reported  that  the  letter  offered  the  protection  of  price  revisions 
latir  If  anything  occurred  to  chanp.e  the  situation. 

That  the  administration  had  the  power  to  make  good  on  Its 
promise  cannot  be  doubted.  Any  Congressman  who  refused  to 
back  the  agreement  could  be  accused  of  sabotaging  the  defense 
program.  Ti\e  companies  dccidtd  to  wait.  "Although  contracts 
for  some  4  000  planes  have  been  drawn  and  are  awaiting  signa- 
ture."'  the  V.'all  Street  Journal  reported.  "It  Is  understood  that 
the  lndu.stry  has  declined  to  accept  the  business  until  definite 
regulations  arc  forthcoming  on  amortizing  new  plants.  It  was 
generally  felt  by  Government  offlcials— after  an  agreement  be- 
tween administration  officials  and  Congressional  tax  Icadrrs  that 
new  plants  would  be  amortized  over  a  5-year  period  and  the 
8-percent  profit  limitation  removed  In  favor  of  a  new  excess- 
I  profits  tax — that  contracts  could  be  entered  Into  immediately. 
However,  the  industry  Is  reported  to  feel  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  accept  new  busine.ss  until  exact  regulations  under  whatever 
new  law  Is  pas.sed  are  made  known  "  Tlie  Pre?;iclent  was  still 
hopeful.  On  July  16  he  announced  that  replies  to  A.s.slstant 
Secretary  John.son's  letter  "Ind'cated  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  now  by  the  companies  for  tooling  their  plants  to 
fill  the  orders,  and  In  some  instances  they  arc  proceeding  with 
plant-expansion  plans."  These  indications  seem  to  have  been 
slightly  exaggerated. 

The  administration  surrendered  on  Jtily  10,  but  the  strike  was 
still    on   a   month   later.     The   excuse    was   that    <  ongress   had    not 
yet    written    Into   law   the    promise   made    by   the   President    and 
congressional    lenders    to    repeal    the    limitation    en    plane   profits 
and  grant  5-year  amortization.     What  really  lay  behind  the  con- 
tinued strike  was  a  struggle  over  the  excess-profits  tax      President 
Roosevelt   coupled   his  announcement   that   he  would  back  repeal 
of  the  profit-limit  law  with  a  pledge  to  ImpKDse  excess-profits  taxes 
on  Industry  as  a  whole.     The  demand  of  the  aviation  companies 
for    5-year    amortization    gave    the    admlnLstration    a    bargaining 
weapon    in    pushing    an    excess-profits   tax   bill    through   Congress. 
Those  who  must  pay  the  taxes  naturally  preferred  a  more  leisurely 
pace — no  action   on   excess   profits  at   all.   If   that   cr)uld   be   man- 
aged.    The    strategy    of    the    aviation    companies,    acting    in    this 
respect    as    a    6j>earhead    for    a    drive    by    big    business,    was    to    sit 
I    tight,   refu.se   to  build  planes,   continue   to  cry   for   protection   on 
I    amortization.     If  amortization  could  be  rushed  through  Congress 
I    in  a  separate  bill.  It  would  be  easier  to  delay  or  defeat  an  excess- 
i    profits  tax. 

Closely  examined  the  amortization  Issue  Itself  Is  not  a  very 
real  one.  Under  the  Vinson-Trammell  proflt-lim.tation  law,  the 
cost  of  any  additional  plant  or  equipment  Is  included  In  the 
contract  costs  before  the  profit  margin  Is  figiared.  Without  any 
change  In  the  tax  law  a  measure  of  protection  exists  for  com- 
panies which,  for  defense  purposes,  build  plants  that  will  be  of  no 
use  to  them  in  peacetime.  The  Treasury  may  allow  for  obso- 
lescence, and  a  plaiit  can  be<'ome  obsolete  ijecause  there  is  no 
market  for  Its  products.  Or  an  allowance  can  be  obtained  for 
the  cost  of  turning  It  to  peacetime  uses  There  will  be  a  peace- 
time market  for  aii planes,  perhaps  a  greater  market  than  ever. 
If  the  companies  are  allowed  5-year  amortization,  they  will  have 
cost-free  plants  with  which  to  build  planes  when  the  war  Is  over. 
Unless  they  obtain  6-year  amortization  the  risk  for  the  plane 
companies  Is  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  they  have  no 
use  for  the  plants,  they  may  have  no  net  Income  aga.nst  which 
to  take  an  obsolescence  alFowance.  The  allowance,  of  course,  is 
an  allowance  agair.st  income  or  profits  tiixes.  This  risk  Is  not 
very  serious,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prices  the  companies 
are  charging  for  planes  These  should  cover  at  least  part  of 
their  capital  expenditures.  But  even  this  slight  measure  of  risk 
Is  more  theoretical  than  real  In  the  light  of  the  way  in  which 
plant  expansions  will  probably  be  financed.  The  case  of  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation  will  illustrate  the  financial  featherljed 
on  which  the  compan.cs  may  be  wafted  through  this  emergency. 
Any  plane  company  that  needs  a  Government  loan  to  finance 
plant  expansion  for  defense  will  get  It.  Wright  Aeronautical  Is 
the  first  to  be  offered  such  a  loan,  and  the  same  terms  are  avail- 
able to  other  companies.  Engines  are  one  of  the  bottlenects  in 
the  plane  proeram  United  Aircraft  and  Wright  are  the  only 
producers  of  high-powered  air-cooled  engines  in  this  couitry. 
The  Government  began  negotiations  last  May  with  the  Wright 
company  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Cincinnati  to  build  these 
engines.  Originally  the  Wright  company  was  to  be  trlven  a  loan 
of  $20,000,000  by  the  R.  F.  C.  This  was  raised  to  $55,000,000  on 
June  20  and  on  July  26  to  $92,000,000.  The  Interest  rate  was 
reported  to  be  4  percent.  The  Wright  company  was  to  have  an 
8-year  lease  with  the  right  to  renew  for  another  8  years.  The 
Treasury  ruled  that  the  Wright  company  could  amortize  the  plant 
In  8  years.  The  Government  was  to  pay  the  Wright  company 
enough  on  the  engine  contracts  to  repay  the  loan  in  8  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  8  years  the  Wright  company  could  renew  the  lease 
for  another  8  years  with  a  cost-free  plant,  or  It  could  sell  the 
plant  back  to  the  Government.  In  which  case  the  Government 
would  pay  for  the  plant  twice.     It  cannot  be  s&ld  that  under  this 
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arrangpmi-nt  the  Wright  company  would  be  embarking  on  a  specu- 
lative venture  But  Just  to  eliminate  any  p>osslble  risk  the  loan 
was  offered  as  a  nonrecourse  loan,  that  Is.  the  Government  would 
have  no  claim  against  the  Wright  company  If  It  failed  to  repay 
the  loan  All  the  Government  could  do  In  that  case  would  be  to 
take  the  factory.  Since  the  plant  would  be  financed  entirely  by 
the  Government  the  Government  would  really  be  taking  back  Its 
own  property  If  the  Wright  company  for  some  reason  wanted  to 
drop  It.  The  amount  of  the  loan  also  would  provide  a  generous 
margin  of  safety  for  the  Wright  company. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  August  2  that  while  the 
loan  was  for  $92,000,000.  "the  cost  of  the  proposed  plant,  and  Us 
equipment.  Is  understood  to  be  only  $37,000,000  or  $38,000,000." 
When  asked  by  the  Journal  correspondent  about  this  apparent 
discrepancy.  Jesse  Jones  said,  "We  don't  boUeve  It  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  break  down  that  total  at  this  time  "  A3 
this  Is  being  written  the  Wright  contract  has  yet  to  be  signed. 
The  company  Is  now  asking  for  5-year  amortization  instead  of  8 
Incidentally,  a  vice  president  or  this  finicky  company.  T  P. 
Wright,  was  a.eslgned  to  the  Defen.'*  Commission  on  June  8  to 
help    speed    up    production.      The    home    cfflce    doesn't    seem    too 

cooperative  ,  ^    ^ 

At  the  risk  of  tugging  at  the  reader's  heartstrings  I  want  to 
conclude  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  analysis  of  what  excess- 
profits  taxes  might  do  to  the  aviation  companies.  The  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  has  recommended  a  40-percent  tax  on  earn- 
ings above  the  average  for  the  years  1936-39.  The  Treasury  wants 
a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  25  percent  of  profits  over  a  15-per- 
cent return  on  Invoncd  capital  to  50  percent  on  profits  over  a 
30-percent  return,  l-.e  Wall  Street  Journal  applied  the  Canadian 
excoss-prikflts  tax  to  six  major  aviation  companies  on  the  basis  of 
their  1940  buslnes.s,  as  shown  by  reports  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  Canada  takes  75  percent  of  earnings  over  average 
earnings  from  1936  to  1939.  The  net  profit  for  the  six  companies, 
after  deducting  a  75  percent  excess-profits  lax.  would  range  from 
a  low  of  1437  percent  for  Curtlss-Wrlght  to  a  high  of  5335  per- 
cent for  North  American.  These  are  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
figures,  not  mine,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  not  one  to  un- 
derestimate the  plight  to  which  a  national  emergency  has  reduced 
the  100-percent— If  they  can  get  It — patriots  of  the  aviation 
Industry. 
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Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cot«ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  .v'veral  editorials  on  foreign 
affairs  from  Wallaces  Parmer  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Tlicrc  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Wallace'*  Farmer.  January  29.  IMS] 

MORE   BATTLE8HIF*  OR   MORE   A.    A     A     MONET? 

Farmers  are  locking  homa  with  the  admirals  and  generals  In 
Congreiia  Just  now.  Farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  $400  000  000 
budget  for  soil-conservation  expenses.  They  want  at  lea.st 
$200  000  000  more  to  provide  parity  payments  to  help  bring  produc- 
tion'under  control  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  to  ass.st  In  pushing 
farm  mcome  up. 

The  admirals  and  generals  are  not  satisfied  with  the  $600,000,000 
thev  Kot  annually  for  national  defense  in  the  period  from  1923  to 
1935.  They  want  a  1939  budget  of  $991,000,000.  Much  of  this 
Increase  goes  to  the  Navy  for  new  battleships. 

Should  the  admirals  and  generals  get  their  raise?  If  they  do. 
It  is  pretty  certain  farmers  wont  get  theirs. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  argument  for  using  parity  payments  to 
Influence  acreage  and  to  increase  farm  Income  But  what  Is  the 
argument  for  boosting  Army  and  Navy  expenses? 

Two  arguments  are  used  One  Is  that  we  must  have  more  ships 
for  adequate  national  defense.  The  other  is  that  spending  this 
much  extra  money  would  help  pay  rolls  and  Industry. 

The  second  argument  Isn't  worth  much.  If  the  Government 
wants  to  spend  additional  millions  to  stimulate  business,  let  It 
Invest  the  monev  In  soli  conservation.  In  bridges,  schools,  roads,  or 
something  else  that  has  real  value,  instead  of  on  battleships  that 
will  be  Junked  In  a  few  years.  If  we're  going  to  spend  money,  let's 
spend  It  for  something  we  can  get  some  good  out  of 

The  national-defense  argument  looks  much  stronger.  Everybody 
la  In  favor  ol  adequate  national  defense. 


But  adequate  defense  of  what? 

If  we  mean  adequate  defense  of  the  United  States,  we  have  plenty 
of  ships  now  Our  Navy  Is  about  the  same  s:ze  as  Great  Britain's, 
and  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  natldn.  Naval  experts  tell 
us  that  for  a  foreign  power  to  attack  across  the  Pacific,  and  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  our  fleet  In  Its  home  waters.  It  would  have 
to  have  a  navy  twice  as  large  as  ours. 

No  foreign  power,  and  no  possible  combination  of  foreign  powers, 
has  that  large  a  na%T  .      . 

But  If.  by  adequate  defense,  we  mean  adequate  defense,  not  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  American  Investments  all  over  the  world, 
then  our  Navy  isn't  nearly  large  enough.  If  we  want  a  navy  big 
enough  to  protect  our  Chinese  trade  by  defeating  Japan  In  Asiatic 
waters,  we  should  have  a  navy  twice  as  big  as  that  of  Japan. 

Congress  cannot  provide  for  adequate  defense  until  It  decides 
what  the  words  mean. 

For  defense  of  the  heme  country,  the  present  Army  and  Nav^ 
and  a  budget  en  the  basis  of  1923-35  expenses  are  entirely  ade- 
quate. 

For  defense  of  American  Investments  everjrwhere  In  the  world. 
we  need  an  army  and  navy  enormously  Increased,  with  a  budget 
of  billions,  instead  of  the  $991,000,000  asked  for. 

Which  do  we  want? 

Wallaces'  Parmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  believes  that  Corn  Belt 
farmers  will  prefer  a  defense  program  devoted  to  protection  of  the 
United  States  on  a  budgetary  basis  like  that  cf  the  1923  35  period 

But  will  Congress  go  along?  Will  Congress  prefer  to  spend  addi- 
tional funds  on  supporting  farm  Income  or  on  supporting  the 
makers  of  battleships? 

(From  Wallaces'  Farmer.  March  12.  1938] 

PLENTY    BIG    ENOUGH    FOR    DEFENSE 

To  those  easily  frightened  people  who  want  to  vote  for  a  bigger 
Navy  lest  Japan  come  over  and  gobble  us  up.  we  want  to  quote  from 
a  statement  of  Admiral  H  E  Yarnell.  now  In  command  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet.     He  said: 

"When  we  come  to  discuss  the  problem  of  defending  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  Is  rea.sonable  to  assume  that  the  enemy  will  require  the 
same  advantages  and  preparedness  to  come  to  cur  coast  that  we  fef  1 
are  necessary  to  us  m  advancing  our  forces  to  the  western  Pacific. 
Hence,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coa.st  can  ?leep  quietly  in  their 
beds  until  Japan  builds  a  navy  twice  the  strength  of  that  of  the 
United  States   " 

Last  reports  were  that  Japan  had  10  battleships  to  our  15  And 
the  battleship  Is  the  major  weapon  for  an  attack  delivered  across  so 
many  miles. 

Admiral  Yarnell  has  repeated  the  orthodox  N«\y  view.  To  attack 
Japan  succes.'-fully  In  her  home  waters,  we  would  need  a  fleet  twice 
as  large  as  Japan  .■«.  For  Japan  to  attack  us  successfully  In  our 
heme  waters*,  she  would  require  a  fleet  twice  as  large  as  curs. 

If  the  admirah-i  are  correct,  then  why  does  the  United  States  need 
to  build  more  battleship**''  If  our  present  Navy  is  almost  equal  to  a 
30-battleshtp  Japaneso  Na%-y  in  a  defensive  bartle  In  our  home 
waters,  why  should  we  worry  about  Japans  lO.shlps''  And  why 
should  we  start  a  new  billion-dollar  shipbuilding  prt>gram? 

[From  Wallace's  Farmer.  April  9.   1938] 

I  TAKING    THE    ROAD    TO    WAB 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  slick  Its  nose  Into  another  Euro- 
pean war? 

Corn  Belt  farmers  would  like  to  know 

The  aign*  are  bad  In  1916.  we  were  told  that  Oreat  Britain 
and  France  wpre  fighting  to  preserve  dem«racy  and  end  dlctatcr- 
nhip  But  when  the  war  was  over,  we  found  that  thew  p<jwcri 
were  grabbing  land  i;nd  uniting  in  a  vicious  peace  treaty  that 
produced  a   new  crop  of  dictators 

Today,  th-  new»  u  being  broadcast  in  the  United  States  that 
we  must  afc^ociale  nur.^rlves  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
check  the  advance  of  Hitler  and  Mu^«ollnl. 

We  ought  to  realise  that  It  was  the  peace  policy  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  that  hatched  out  Hitler,  and  that  the  menace  of  the 
dictators  Is  a  menace  to  Great  Britain  s  Eg\-pt  and  to  Frances 
Morccco.   but    not   to   us. 

Neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini  Is  trying  to  grab  off  New  York  or 
Miami. 

We  may  not  like  dictators  as  well  as  we  like  the  parliamentary 
governments  of  France  and  Oreat  Britain,  but  is  that  dislike  strong 
enough  among  cur  citizens  to  put  us  Into  another  war  to  pre- 
serve the  African  and  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  democratic  powers? 

In  1916.  we  began  to  develop  a  larger  Army  and  Na\7.  presum- 
ably for  defense,  but  actually  as  an  offensive  weapon  to  use  in 
Europe  the  next  year 

Todav.  we  have  made  an  increase  In  our  anntial  military  and 
Navy  budget  from  the  $600  000.000  that  was  ample  In  the  1923  35 
period  to  nearly  $991.000  000  And  the  Hou-^e  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$1,113  000.000  over  the  next  few  years  for  more  naval  weapons 

in  1916.  before  we  entered  the  World  War.  the  United  States  lent 
money  to  warring  nations,  and  then  we  found  that  where  our  cash 
was  there  our  hearts  turned  also.  Today,  the  Johnson  Act,  which 
forbids  any  foreign  nation  that  Is  In  default  on  a  debt  to  the 
United  States,  to  float  loans  In  this  country,  stands  as  a  .safe- 
guard to  keep  us  from  committing  a  similar  error.  All  of  the 
major  nations  in  Europe  are  In  default  to  us.  None,  under  the 
present  act.  can  float  bonds  here. 
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But  we  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  Somebody  will  be  try- 
ing to  change  that.  too. 

In  1916  we  shipped  munitions  and  goods  of  all  kinds  to  warring 
nations  and  built  up  an  artlflcial  prosperity  on  war  trade.  Today 
our  Neutrality  Act  forbids  shipments  of  munitions  to  countries 
engaged  In   war. 

But  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  In  danger.  An  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  change  the  act  so  that  the  President  can  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  stop  any  sales  of  munitions  by  this  country  to  either 
side  or  to  both  Fides 

That,  of  cour.se.  means  that  the  President  would  be  given  the 
power  to  declare  war.  For  the  United  States  to  aid  one  group  of 
nations  by  thippuig  munitions  and  to  injure  another  by  blocking 
shipments  would  be  considered  an  act  of  war  by  the  Injured  group. 

Farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  should  urge  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  keep  the  United  States  from  retracing  the  same  path 
that  led  us  into  the  war  In  1917. 

Defeat  the  naval-expansion  measure.  Defend  the  Neutrality 
Act  And.  in  regard  to  military  and  naval  expen.ses.  let  our  slo- 
gan be.  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  to  send  troops  or  bat- 
tleships to  Europe  or  Asia!" 

(From  Wallace's  Farmer  of  September  24.  1938] 

LETS    KEFP   OtTT   OF   WAR! 

No  American  want5  to  get  Into  another  World  War  today.  Neither 
did  any  American  In  1914  want  to  get  into  the  World  War  then. 

But  we  got  In  anyway,  didn't  we? 

That  can  happen  again,  unless  we  are  smart  enough  to  avoid  the 
wrong  turnings  we  t<)<jk  in  the  road  from  1914  to  1917. 

As  this  Is  written.  Germanv  Is  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  a  strong  chance  that  Russia.  France.  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  may  be  Involved  also.  The  crisis  may  come  this  week 
or  next  or  may  be  postponed  for  months.  Yet  most  competent  ob- 
servers seem  to  think  that  an  explosion  Is  certain. 

Now  or  later.  Great  Britain  and  Prance  seem  destined  to  clash 
with  Germanv  and  Italy  in  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Europe. 

What  will  the  United  States  do  then? 

If  we  do  what  we  did  in  the  years  from  1914  to  1917,  we  will: 

1.  Lond  money  to  the  warring  nations. 

2  Build  up  a  war-trade  boom  In  munitions  and  other  goods. 

3  Permit  ourselve*  to  be  tricked  into  thinking  that  we  can  help 
ourselves  or  the  world  by  going  into  the  war. 

Our  decision  to  go  Into  the  World  War  was  not  actually  made  In 
1917.  It  was  made  when  we  permitted  foreign  bonds  to  be  floated 
here,  and  when  we  allowed  the  boom  In  war  goods  to  rise  to  a 
point  where  we  had  to  continue  that  boom,  by  participation  In  the 
war.  or  bring  on  a  domestic  crash  by  refusing  to  sell  any  more  goods 
abroad  on  credit. 

The  United  States  must  decide  soon  whether  to  repeat  these 
mistakes  or  to  avoid  them.    Our  Neutrality  Act  now  provides: 

1.  No  leans  to  warring  nations. 

2.  No  shipments  of  munitions. 

3.  No  sale  cf  other  goods  to  warring  nations  except  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis. 

This  cash-and-carry  program  Is  weakened  by  the  provision  that 
the  President  is  given  power  to  apply  It  or  not  as  he  chooses. 

Our  Neutrality  Act  will  help  to  keep  vis  out  of  trouble.  If  It  Is 
retained  and  strengthened  But  there  is  a  strong  campaign  on  to 
repeal  it  and  to  let  the  United  States  tak«  sides. 

Farmers  must  see  that  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  kept  Intact  and 
made  more  vigorous  Tlary  will  have  to  sacrifice  something  In  »o 
doing  They  will  sell  less  pork  and  less  wheat  to  Europe,  and  at 
lower  price*.  If  a  cash-and-carry  provision  exists  than  If  American 
•hips  are  permitted  to  carry  supplies  to  warring  nations 

But.  remembering  what  the  last  war  did  to  Ihcm.  farmers  may 
be  willing  to  make  some  nacrlflces  to  stay  out. 

In  the  congressional  campaign  now  on,  farmers  who  want  peace 
Mid  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  should  see  that  candidates  for  the 
National  Cnngre(«H  are  on  record  for  the  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Neutrality  Act 

This  time,  let  s  mma  cur  own  btislness  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 


Last  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  21  (legiilative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L    NEUBERGER   IN   AUGUST   1940   ISSUE 

OF  FREE  AMERICA 


Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
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the  August  1940  issue  of  Free  America,  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  entitled  "Last  Frontier." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Free  America.  August  1940] 
It  has  become  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  American  frontier  la 
gone.  And  perhaps  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  it  is  Forty-seven 
years  have  passed  since  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  wrote  his  great 
essay  on  the  Impact  which  the  passing  of  that  frontier  would 
have  on  our  social  and  economic  Institutions.  Yet  the  National 
Resources  Committee  maintains  today  that  one  vast  region  of  the 
United  States  "still  has  some  of  the  a.«*pects  of  the  frontier  * 

This  region  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest,  stretching  In  timbered 
majesty  from  the  Continental  Divide  to  headlands  that  break  off 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  covers  11  percent  of  the  country  s  area, 
but  has  only  alxiut  3  percent  of  the  people.  Seven  times  as  largo 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  it  has  a  papulation  about  half  that  of 
New  York  City.  Malheur  County  in  Oregon,  for  example,  encom- 
pa.sses  more  territory  than  New  Jersey,  yet  is  Inhabited  by  fewer 
souls  than  the  single  New  Jersey  commuiiity  of  Rldgewood 

The  Pacific  Northwest  represents  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
society  that  will.  In  the  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt,  "avoid 
some  of  the  mistakes  and  wasteful  exploitation  of  resources  that 
'  have  caused  such  serious  problems  In  other  parts  of  the  country." 
I  The  Northwest,  which  consists  of  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho, 
and  that  section  of  Montana  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Rockies, 
has  yet  to  fall  Into  the  old  patterns  that  Jar  the  mind  and  eye 
In  so  many  regions.  Its  destiny  is  still  to  be  shaped.  It  can  build 
a  new  civilization  without  having  to  rehabilitate  a  civilization 
already  founded. 

The  most  Important  resource  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  the 
Columbia  River.  This  waterway,  the  second  mightiest  river  on 
the  continent,  contains  In  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  42 
percent  of  all  the  latent  hvdroelectrielty  in  the  United  States.  The 
Columbia  pushes  through  the  Ca.scade  Mountains  with  a  p*inder- 
ous  strength  that  Is  beyond  computation.  It  snaps  at  granite 
cliffs  with  talons  of  white-capped  water.  It  surges  Inexorably 
against  basalt  battlements  and  sandstone  bluffs.  And  now  It 
tosses  fltfullv  at  the  foundations  of  two  enormous  dams — Bonne- 
ville, a  $75.000000  gollath  at  tidewater,  and  Grand  Coulee,  big- 
gest structvire  ever  built  by  man,  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
Inland  empire. 

These  two  huge  undertakings  will  produce  more  power  than  the 
14,082.282.000  kilowatt -hours  turned  out  by  the  260  electric  plants. 
In  the  State  of  New  York.  Obviously,  all  this  staggering  supply 
of  energy  cannot  be  used  In  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  North- 
west. New  Industries  must  absorb  a  great  portion  of  It  Will 
these  Industries  be  .scattered  all  over  the  rcRlon  or  will  they  be 
concentrated  near  the  source  of  power,  clustered  like  pup  tents 
about  the  dam? 

In  September  of  1937  the  President  dedicated  Bonneville  Dam. 
Standing  beneath  the  dark  crags  of  the  Columbia  gorge,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  which  ha»  been  forgotten  in  the  mad  welter  of 
wars,  foreign  crises,  and  political  emergcncle.s.  Yet  It  was  an 
important  speech  from  the  standpoint  of  America's  future,  and 
particularly  Important  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  President  said  the  Northwest  should  not  be  a  land  of  new 
"PlttBburghs  ••  And  then  he  added:  "It  is  bocau.»,e  I  am  thinking 
of  the  Nation  and  the  region  50  years  from  now  that  I  venture  the 
further  prophecy  that  as  time  pani-ct  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  encourage  the  building  up  of  the  umaller  communities 
of  the  United  States  Today  many  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  1m  an  inherent  wcaknews  in  cities  which  become  too 
large  and  Inherent  strength  in  a  wider  geographical  distribution 
of  population 

"No  one  would  suggest  that  the  great  cities  of  Portland  and 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  Spokane  should  stop  their  growth,  but  it 
U  a  fact  that  they  could  grow  unhealthily  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
emaller  communities  of  which  they  f.irm  logical  centers  ' 

This  speech  went  further  In  the  direction  cf  what  John  Cham- 
berlain calls  a  "free,  decentrallst  economy"  than  any  other  utter- 
ance by  Mr  Roosevelt  The  policy  It  Inauguratrd  In  the  North- 
west has  also  been  In  that  direction.  "Postage-stamp  rates"  gov- 
ern the  cost  of  power  from  Bonneville  Dam.  This  means  that  the 
rates  are  no  higher  at  the  end  of  the  transmission  line  than  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  Bonneville.  The  necessity  for  new  "Pltts- 
burghs"  Is  obviated.  Two  factories  built  to  make  use  of  Bonneville 
power — the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the  Sierra  Iron  Works- 
are  undejr  constructicn  net  In  Portland  or  Seattle  but  In  the 
much  smaller  community  of  Vancouver,  Wash  (population.  15.766). 
The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co.  has  an  option  on  land  in  the  Oregon 
hamlet  of  Cascade  Locks   (population.   1.135). 

Near  both  Vancouver  and  Cascade  Locks  are  grassy  slope.s  and 
timbered  swales  where  people  can  cultivate  small  farms.  When 
the  country  was  In  the  worst  throes  of  the  depression  some  unem- 
ployed families  from  the  cities  trekked  to  Yacolt  Mountain,  not 
far  from  Vancouver.  They  cleared  land,  built  cabins,  and  tilled 
gardens.  Today  they  are  still  there,  living  off  the  soil.  The  North- 
west is  not  yet  blanketed  with  cities,  towns,  roadways,  and  fac- 
tories. All  Its  territory  has  not  been  Uken  up.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  half  the  region. 

With  thousands  of  men  and  women  struggling  with  submarglnal 
farms  in  the  Middle  West,  with  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  crowded  and  Jammed,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is 
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a  national  safety  ralve  It  Is  the  one  section  of  America  capable 
of  absorbing  more  population.  MaJ.  Roy  P  Bessey.  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Comir.r.tee.  announces  that  "with  a  reasonable 
development  program  from  one  million  to  tvo  and  a  half  mlUlrn 
ariduional  people  could  readily  be  absorljed  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west within  a  generation  Migration  toward  the  region  during 
recent  years  seems  t.)  Indicate  that  the  population  Increase  may 
approach  the  higher  fltfure." 

The  Northwest  Is  vast  and  expansive.  The  population  Increase 
to  which  Major  Bessey  refers  should  be  spread  throughout  the 
region  and  nrt  concentrated  in  a  few  localities.  This  lb  not  alone 
the  hcpe  of  President  Roosevelt.  Charus  L.  McNast.  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oretfcn  and  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President,  has 
cfrrn  advocated  the  development  of  the  whole  river  basin.  He 
thinks  every  home  ought  to  have  a  "kitchen  garden."  Several  years 
ago  Stuart  Cha.'V  proposed  that  the  Northwest  be  stabilized  by 
having  industrial  workers  there  live  on  small  farms  that  would 
serve  as  "anchors  to  windward"  If  the  Jobs  threaten  to  give  out. 

The  moat  Important  development  now  taking  place  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  la  the  construction  of  Grand  Coiilee.  This 
Btupendoua  structure,  today  nearlng  completion,  will  be  the 
world's  m.ajor  aource  of  hydroelectrlclty.  It  also  will  irrigate 
1,200.000  acres  of  land,  an  area  almost  equal  to  all  the  farms  In 
the  Slate  of  Connef.tlcut.  This  will  not  be  soil  that  yields  its 
bounty  grudgingly.  It  will  be  rich,  fertile  land  on  an  alluvial 
p:ainland  capable  of  growing  pears,  peas,  strawberries,  apples,  and 
the  other  prtjx  frulta  and  vegetables  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Coulee  section  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  either  an  over- 
populated  metropolitan  area  or  a  feudal  domain  of  corporate 
far!n.«  Congressman  Chak'  es  H  Leavt.  of  Spokane,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  Grand  Cotilee  is  to  take  care  of  as  many 
families  as  possible.  Accordingly  landownership  at  the  great 
project  will  be  restricted  to  90  acres  for  a  family  and  40  acres  for 
a  single  num.  Combines  and  other  large-scale  operations  will 
not  be  permitted  Land  held  In  defiance  of  thla  limitation  will 
be  denied  water  from  the  Government  canals  and  ditches. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  dam  Itaelf  rises  atxjve  the  murmur- 
ing river,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National  Resources 
Committee  are  working  to  bar  from  the  agricultural  area  the 
mistakes  which  are  a  Might  In  so  many  sections  of  the  country. 
JammMl  towns  and  crowded  communltteN  will  be  taboo.  Recrea- 
tional crntem.  M-hooU.  niral  parks,  warehouses,  markets,  public 
buUdlnfcs-  all  will  dot  the  entire  1.300,000  acres  rather  than 
betomr  concentrated  In  any  one  place.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
iH<eure  truck  garden*  even  (or  the  men  and  women  living  in  the 
▼Ula«e>i  and  bamleU.  The  land  will  be  the  banu  of  the  whole 
aocirty  And,  mm  the  St.  Ixrula  P(J«t-Dt«pntch  ha«  claim*^.  the 
troubicM>m«^  dilemma  of  agricultural  surpluaes  will  be  largely 
•voided  If  most  of  tlM  food  raised  at  Grand  Coul«e  Is  thus  uMd 
for  home  consumption. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  are  the  hope  of  the  North- 
west 8<>cretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  estimated  that  besidf^s 
Orand  Coulee,  amaller  Irrigation  enterprises  can  reclaim  104.491 
acres  in  the  region.  Such  undertakings  are  bolstering  the  popula- 
tion total  One  county  in  Oregon  has  increased  75  percent  In 
lithabltants  siiK-e  1030.  ThU  t<t  due  exclusively  to  a  busy  sugar- 
beet  Industry  made  poeaible  by  irrigation  dams.  The  farms  are 
not  large,  but  they  have  been  succeasful  and  are  supporting  hun- 
dreds of  families.  Many  of  these  families  ore  migrants  from  the 
Dust  Bowl  and  other  dried -out  agricultural  areas. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  population  rise  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  last  10  years  ha.s  bein  predominantly  in 
the  rural  and  suburban  districts  The  decade  Just  closed  was  pro- 
ductive of  event*  that  sent  200.000  people  trekking  Ui  the  State  of 
Wa.>hington.  175.000  to  Oregon  and  85.000  to  Idaho.  They  have  not 
rushed  to  the  cities.  "In  the  past  few  years."  say»  Arthur  Langlie, 
the  mayor  of  Seattle,  "there  has  been  a  trend  of  population  away 
from  the  cities  to  the  suburt>an  areas."  And  augmenting  his  state- 
ment, the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  observes,  "Seattle  folk  are 
demanding  and  getting  lebensraum  " 

Seattle  Is  the  biggest  city  In  the  Northwest.  Since  1930  It.s  popu- 
lation has  changed  only  slightly.  Yet  the  surrounding  countryside 
has  filled  up  like  a  mushroom  {>atch.  Suburban  communities  dot 
numerous  roads  and  highways  Groves  of  fir  trees  have  been  cut 
down,  and  In  their  place  are  rural  homes  with  small  truck -gardens. 
Moet  of  these  people  work  in  Seattle,  but  they  live  outside  Seattle 
In  the  adjacent  rural  districts.  Seattle  itself  has  had  the  smallest 
proportionate  census  increase  in  60  years,  jet  the  Pacific  North- 
vest  as  a  whole  reports  extensive  gains. 

Coiaslder  what  has  happened  in  Oregon.  Portland  is  the  only 
community  of  metropolitan  proportions  in  that  State.  Since  1930 
the  Portland  population  has  Increased  2  percent.  But  the  entire 
State  h.HS  gained  14  percent,  and  the  rural  regions  around  Portland 
h.ive  soared  33  percent.  Newcomers  formerly  rode  Into  Portland 
on  a  train  and  took  a  lease  on  four  rooms  in  an  apartment  house. 
Now  they  roll  In  on  a  wide  highway,  driving  their  coupje  or  sedan, 
and  start  making  down  payments  on  a  bvingalow  and  truck  garden 
14  or  15  miles  from  the  city  proper. 

The  eminent  geographer  J  Russell  Smith  once  declared.  "B;\s- 
Lng  my  assertion  on  past  history  and  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  of  today.  It  Is  In  the  Northwest  where  I  expect  Amer- 
ican ctvlUaatlon.  In  many  ways,  to  reach  Its  maximum.  Yes:  I 
expect  that  It  will  outstrip  New  York,  overcoming  the  advantage 
which  the  metropolis  has  bad  of  an  early  start  '  Predictions  of 
this   aort  are  quite   common   in   the   Northwest.     Why    uot?     We 


live  In  an  e'.ectrlc  age  and  any  area  with  the  greatest  poTcer 
stream  on  earth  is  bound  to  have  the  open  sesame  to  future 
Industrial  development 

Although  the  pe.)ple  of  the  Columbia  Baeln  want  to  fulfiJl  J. 
Russell  Smith's  glowing  prophecy  and  outstrip  New  York  in  s<^me 
respects,  they  arc  not  eager  to  outstrip  it  In  others.  Glittering 
word  pictures  of  an  industrial  mecca  have  not  been  applauded 
in  the  region.  The  residents  want  new  industries,  new  manu- 
facturing, new  milis.  but  they  do  not  want  cro.vdeU  citie3.  densely 
settled  factory  towns,  houses  row  on  row  like  shoe  boxes  cii  a 
shelf.     This  attitude   has   been   demonstrated    m.^ny   tunes 

Before  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his  dedicatory  address  at 
Bonneville  Dam,  controversy  ov«r  the  disposal  of  the  project's  energy 
had  been  taking  place  for  6  months.  One  group  wanted  a  vast  fac- 
tory crmmunity  concentrated  near  the  dam.  The  othor  faction 
maintained  that  factories  should  be  scattered  all  over  the  North- 
west, that  power  rate?  shcul'J  not  favor  nearby  industries  and  thus 
tend  to  build  up  new  "Pittsburghs."  The  latter  group  won  out. 
It  attracted  the  support  of  most  of  the  people.  It  defeated  for 
reelection  the  Oregon  Governor,  who  had  been  the  main  advocate 
of  the  new  "Pittsburgh"  ,flea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  requires  more  in- 
dustrial development  Today  the  region  ships  out  raw  materials — 
timber,  wheat,  salmon,  copper,  apples — and  buys  back  fin;ohed 
products.  This  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely Resources  play  out  some  time.  A  Douglas  flr  can  be 
sawed  down  in  an  hour;  it  took  a  couple  of  centuries  to  grow. 
Ultimately  the  Northwest  must  process  and  manufacture  many  of 
its  raw  products.  But  it  does  not  want  to  trade  the  problems  of  a 
frontier,  a  frontier  that  may  be  even  a  colonial  empire,  if  you  please, 
for  the  more  aggravating  problems  of  a  complex  metropolitan  area. 

"Let  our  woricshops  remain  in  Europe.  '  warned  Jefferson  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  over  Bonneville  power  rates,  these  words  of  his 
appeared  in  many  rural  papers;  "I  view  great  cities  as  pestilential 
to  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the  liberties  of  man."  Inasmuch 
as  he  had  first  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  westward,  he  was  cited  as 
the  unquestionable  authority  on  the  region's  destiny.  The  man- 
date eventually  ordered  for  the  same  electric  rates  all  along  the 
Uansmlssion  line— a  line  275  miles  long— was  not  a  mandate 
agaln.st  factories  and  Industries  per  se.  but  against  industries 
and  factories  compounded  Into  places  like  Pittsburgh.  Chicago, 
and  Detruit. 

Men  and  women  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  hsve  a  chance  to 
combine  manufacturing  progren*  with  home  life  close  to  the  soil. 
The  region  U  still  untrsmmeled  and  open:  and  the  Inhabitanta 
have  not  lost  their  pion«.-rring  zeal  They  would  rather  live 
bravely  lhi»n  hit  the  jackpot  "Stricken  the  region  Is  now.  its 
pioneer  economy  a  wreck  '  wrote  George  Lelghton  a  year  ago, 
analyzing  the  collapse  of  the  lumber  Industry  "But  lU  people 
still  are  free."  And  free  they  are.  choosing  a  frontier  society  to 
an  Imitation  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

"I  think  we  must  still  continue."  says  E  B  MacKaughton.  a 
forward-looking  banker  In  Portland,  "to  make  It  possible  for  people 
who  have  been  divested  of  their  chance  to  be  able  again  to  strike 
their  boots  in  and  become  self-respecting  members  in  our  com- 
munities and  in  our  States  "  Unlike  California,  where  the  migrants 
are  adrift  on  the  highways,  the  Northwest  has  offered  sanctuary  to 
the  wanderers  from  the  midwestem  drought  regions  Many  of 
them  have  found  new  farms;  some  have  taken  over  old  farms  and 
made  them  yield  pay  crops. 

The  frontier  is  closed  in  the  sense  that  Professor  Turner  con- 
sidered It.  No  longer  can  a  man  wander  into  the  Idaho  wilderness 
and  find  land  stretching  to  the  horizon  that  will  grow  heavy  stands 
of  wheat.  But  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment s'lll  can  be  used  to  reclaim  some  of  the  frontier  Dama 
and  canals  and  tree  breaks  can  provide  new  acreage  Hundreds  of 
farm?  on  the  gaunt  plateaus,  thousands  of  truck  gardens  in  the 
dales  and  valleys  near  Portland  and  Seattle.  Indicate  that  all  ave- 
nues of  escape  from  the  city  are  not  yet  barred  The  Northwest 
remains. 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
International  Strife — Part  V'l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1940 


AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  SAN   FRANCISCO  LEADER,   FEBRUARY   17 

AND   24.    1912 


'       Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  which 

!  is  a  reprint  from  the  San  Francisco  Leader  of  February  17 
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and  24.  1912,  by  Lillian  Scott  Troy.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Benedict  Arnold  Peace  Society — Some  Inside  and  Interest- 
ing History  of  the  Infamous  Peace  Piof>osal — How  the 
Scheme  To  Form  an  Alliance  With  England  Is  Being  Engi- 
neered— Carnegie's  Crafty  Method." 

This  is  in  line  with  the  other  matter  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  of  which  i:  is  part  VI.  In  these  articles  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  show  that  this  insidious  British  influence 
to  return  the  United  Stares  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  active  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Leader  of  February  17  and  February  24,  1912, 

San   Francisco.  Calif.] 

BENEDICT  ARNOIJ)  rTACE  SOClt'l  Y — SOME  tNSn>E  AND  rNTERESTING  HIS- 
TORY or  THE  INFAMOUS  "PEACE"  PSOPOSAL;  HOW  THE  SCHEME  TO 
FORM  AN  ALXIANCE  WITH  ENGLAND  IS  BEING  ENGINESaEO;  CARNEGIE  S 
CRATTT   METHOD 

(By  Lillian  Scott  Troy) 

Andrew  Carnegie  Is  in  high  favor  in  England  Just  now.  Britons 
who  formerly  sneered  at  the  return  of  the  Scot  American  to  his 
native  Highland  heath  biyearly,  now  nod  satisfied  approval  when 
the  iron  master's  name  Is  mentioned. 

When  English  sneer,  they  hate;  when  they  hate,  they  hate  forever. 
Why  this  sudden  change?  Carnegie's  money?  No!  His  libraries, 
hero   funds,    etc  ?     No!     His   ambition?     Yes! 

Within  the  soul  of  the  little  Scotsman  dwells  a  burning  weakness, 
which  only  an  experienced  physiognomist  could  discern  in  his  Im- 
mobile featurts 

Ambition!     Mad   ambition:    the  ambition   of   Caesar. 

The  man  who  so  cleverly  amassed  one  of  the  largest  Individual 
fortunes  it  has  been  man's  luck  to  gather  together  in  the  age  of 
the  world  would  be  less  than  human  had  he  not  some  weakness. 
To  be  ambitious  Is  good  but  to  be  ambitious  with  a  feverish  but 
deliberate  intcn«lty  which  sacrlflces  principle  for  trickery  and  crafti- 
ness 19  bad  Thr  mastir  mind  that  engineered  the  ways  and  moans 
to  a  colo.ssal  fortune  has  no  limitations!  Carnegie  expands  and 
ba.«k.<i  in  the  limelight;   it  Is  the  one  Joy  of  his  dorllnin'?  years. 

Since  the  vinit  of  King  Edward  to  Skibo  Cantle  in  Scotland,  a 
new  gf-rm  of  ambition  bus  been  sown  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
Scotsman  On  that  m«mcrable  day.  when  he  was  honored  by  the 
King  of  England  a  flag  Hoated  over  Sklbo  Castle,  which  showed  the 
Stars  and  8frlpr«  on  one  side  and  th«  Bntl^h  flag  on  the  other. 
A>»  the  King  was  If-aving  the  castle,  niter  offering  CarneRie  a  duke- 
dom— on  t»rm«  the  lulrd  of  the  castl«  Is  said  to  have  ralM-d  his 
hand  to  the  fLig  ai^d  pxclalmed  subjectively,  "Your  Majesty  entered 
Sklbo  Cahtle  under  the  American  (iag,  and  the  Britleh  flag  flics 
over  your  Majenty  as  you  leave  May  there  be  only  one  flag  over 
Skibo  Castle  wht-n  your  Majesty  graciously  design  to  enter  again, 
and  may  that  flag  be  the  British  flag.  And  may  it  also  float  over 
the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

Immediately  after  the  peacemaker's  visit,  the  Carnegie  peace 
fund  was  started  In  America 

The  fair  name  of  peace  was  substituted  for  treachery  and  be- 
trayal. The  word  "peace"  caught  the  popular  mind  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  subtlety  which  marks  the  character  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
forbade  mentloninc  arbitration  with  England  until  the  peace  fund 
had  been  well  advertised,  and  duly  cemented  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  the  best  scheme  for  good  the  laird  of  Skibo  had 
initiated. 

The  "Peace"  Fund  Committee  was  painstakingly  .selected,  with  a 
careful  regard  for  future  development.  And  trading  under  the 
holy  name  of  ■peace  "  the  object  and  aim  of  this  congenial  com- 
mittee (neat  salaries,  etc.)  was  what?  To  sell  the  United  States 
to  E^ngland! 

These  were  the  terms  demanded  for  Carnegie's  dukedom!  His 
money  could  buy  men  buyable,  to  favor  "peace."  It  could  buy  or 
lease  secret  Iv  newspapers  to  spread  broadcast  Carnegian  doctrine 
until  their  prctenn  prorlivities  gradually  permeated  into  easily  in- 
fluenced mind.*;  it  could  hire  unnaturalized  Englishmen  or  Canadi- 
ans who  had  lived  and  ama.esed  fortunes  in  the  United  States  but 
who  found  the  land  cf  their  long  residence  too  inferior  for  adop- 
tion, to  spread  the  doctrine;  and  lastly,  to  be  ultracharitable.  it 
could  even  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States! 

This  sudden  haste  about  arbitration  was  unwittingly  brought 
about  by  the  In-pending  war  between  England  and  Germany  Car- 
negie was  forced  on  against  his  will  and  more  farsighted  Judgment 
to  bring  about  a  working  "entente"  with  the  United  States  before 
Germany  made  any  hostile  move  against  England  In  fact,  the 
United  States  was  to  be  held  over  the  head  of  their  friend  Ger- 
manv  in  the  shape  of  a  "big  stick  "  by  England 

Look  well  at  the  men  who  are  talking  themselves  hoarse  trying 
to  tell  us  whv  we  must  have  arbitration  with  England.  Is  there 
%  man  amongst  them  who  is  a  representative  American?  Is  there 
one  whose  patriotism  for  America  we  would  class  with  that  of 
Washington.  JefTerson.  or  with  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who 
have  passed  away,  but  whose  example  of  shunning  •'entangling 
allianc*>s "  has  helped  to  make  America  what  it  is  today,  the  sun 
in  the  constellation  of  nations? 

Of  Carnegie  I  have  already  spoken — and  sparingly.  And  what 
of  Mr  Eliot  of  Harvard?  We  are  told  that  the  gentleman  Is  an 
Englishman  and  as  such  protMibly  knows  what  is  good  for  England 
more  Interestedly  than  he  knows  what  la  bad  for  America. 


Mr.  Choate.  the  ex-Amtmssador  to  Great  Brltr.ln?  This  gentle- 
man was  principally  notorious  for  his  ultra-English  tendencies  and 
sympathies  when  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  and  any  fame  ho 
may   have  attained  was  chieflv   as  an   after-dinner   speaker 

Mr.  Whltelaw  Reld.  the  present  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain? 
This  gentleman  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  he  man- 
ages to  marry  his  relatives  of  the  gentler  sex  off  to  decadent  mem- 
bers of  the  English  nobility;  and  also  almast  famous  lor  the 
beaming  smile  he  bestowed  upon  Commander  Sims  of  the  U.  8  B. 
Minnesota  when  that  previously  Inspired  American  officer  mado 
his  clever  faux  pas  at  the  Guildhall  luncheon  In  London,  given 
to  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  American  Fleet  in  the  Thames  some 
short  time  since.  This  speech,  which  the  Englishment  guli>ed 
down  with  Joy,  and  which  gave  serious  offense  to  Geimany,  con- 
tained these  most  un-American  sentiments: 

"If  Great  Britain  were  to  be  threatened  with  an  external  foe,  she 
could  count  upon  every  dollar,  every  man.  and  every  drop  of  blood 
in   America." 

Like  the  famous  speech  of  an  ex-Presldcnt  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Guildhall  some  time  previous,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
Commander  Sims  simply  had  his  little  pay,  as  he  was  parroted  to, 
and  felt  amply  repaid  in  the  genial  nod  and  beaming  smile  of 
approval  of  the  American  Ambassador. 

This  speech  was  intended  to  convey  false  news  to  Germany;  It 
was  intended  to  scare  Germany  off. 

If  the  little  "feeler"  passed  unchallenged  In  America,  the  Intended 
end  would  have  been  accomplished;  II  exception  were  taken  as  to 
how  and  for  whom  we  Americans  were  willing  to  shed  every  drop 
of  our  blood,  there  was  Sims  to  be  the  scapegoat. 

I  am  in  Germany  as  I  write  this  and  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  Conunander  Sims'  unlucky  inspiration  has  done  exactly  what 
these  "Benedict  Arnolds"  expected  it  to  do.  and  the  American 
people  have  been  greatly  injured  in  the  eyes  of  a  friendly  nation. 
Without  any  other  rea.son  than  that  the  Germans  have  made  such 
wonderful  progress  in  their  foreign  trade,  England  has  continually 
Insulted  and  misrepresented  German  motives  and  Ideals  until  an 
industrious  people  have  had  the  last  straw  added  and  they  are  going 
to  have  compensation 

The  Boer  War  opened  the  eyes  of  England  to  her  own  delinquency 
and  she  discovered,  after  all  the  rc^t  of  the  world  had  done  to, 
that  »he  wa»  the  happy  ponnesfOT  cf  an  army  that  was  "brag"  and 
a  navy  officered  by  sap-headed  gtntlcmen's  sons  which  w«i  all 
"boast." 

Th«  bragging,  boasting,  and  bluffing  went  merrily  on,  but  Great 
Britain  Immediately  began  to  look  around  for  crutches  and  a  cane. 
She  made  an  alliance  with  Japan.  Oi-rmany  minded  her  own  busJ- 
newi  and  ^awed  wofxl,  Sh*"  made  an  "entente"  with  her  old  bitter 
enemy.  Prance;  Germany  continued  to  saw  wood  and  work.  She 
made  an  alliance  with  Buiwla  and  then  triumphantly  bt-gan  to 
Insult  Germany  She  made  demands  on  Germany-  -commanded  her 
to  cease  IncreaKlng  her  navy.  Germany  quietly  told  Great  BrlUtn 
that  her  armaments  would  increase  in  the  ratio  of  Great  Britain's 
hostile  alliances.  England  tried  bluffing  and  got  her  bluff  nearly 
called.  Germany  said  she  was  ready  to  take  her  chances  with  the 
quartet  of  England,  Japan,  France,  and  Russia,  but  politely  added 
that  she  much  preferred  to  work  and  increase  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  her  people;  but  •  •  •  If  Great  Britain  wished  to 
have  a  little  fracas     •     •      •     "Barkis  was  willln'." 

Like  the  slinking  coyote  which  has  the  will  and  desire  but  not 
the  courage  to  pounce  on  the  lamb.  England,  with  all  the  reinforce- 
ments of  three  other  hungry  powers,  decided  that  the  time  to 
attack  Germany  had  not  yet  come  And  then  the  question  of  how, 
was  the  nightmare  of  Great  Britain.  A  man  of  Initiative,  clever  In 
handling  difficult  situations  with  dispatch  was  needed.  America 
was  looked  to  with  covetous  eyes — but  no  Englishman  dare  sug- 
gest arbitration  Why?  Because  the  American  mind  would  immedi- 
arely  become  suspicious  of  a  "nlK[!;er  in  the  woodpile."  The  sug- 
gestion must  come  from  an  American!  It  must  appear  as  If 
America  graciously  made  the  initial  move,  and  England  immediately 
tell  into  her  arms. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  sentiments  were  always  British,  while 
Willing  to  lather  the  scheme  and  pay  the  bills,  was  too  far  sighted 
to  openly  suggest  the  Idea  himself,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the 
American  people  to  ask  embarrassing  questions,  so  he  whispered 
first  to  the  King,  and  the  peacemaker  found  Carnegie's  whisper  so 
dashingly  funny  that  he  must  hold  his  kingly  sides  In  acute 
lihlbility. 

nie  question  of  arbitration  with  England  must  come  from  no 
lesser  an  American  than  the  President  of  the  United  States! 

Pulling  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire — no  wonder  the  King 
laughed! 

Then  the  canny  Scot,  the  clever  organizer,  came  to  the  United 
States  on  mischief  bent.  He  tickled  President  Taft  under  the  ribs 
ar.d  cooed  something  into  his  ear — several  things.  And  out  of  a 
clear  sky  "our"  President — all  by  himself  (?) — holds  out  the  glad 
hand  to  Eln^land  and  says.  'Let  us  arbitrate." 

And  he  savs  he  thought  it  all  out  by  himself!    Ananias! 
One  high' in  authority  and   near  to  the  Throne,  In  a  speech  In 
1908  said:  "In  seven  years  the  Union  Jack  will  float  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  " 

EJllhu  Root  wishes  us  to  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
with  England  in   1915 — the  seventh  year.     Synchronism! 

Why  not  celebrate  with  our  friends,  with  whom  we  have  never 
had  war?  Why  celebrate  with  the  only  nation  on  earth  who  has 
always  been  and  still  is  our  cwn  enemy,  the  only  nation  who  baa 
had  the  distinction  of  oppressing  us.  and  whose  smoldering  bata 
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and  contempt   for  the    •Yankee  '   Is  only  second   to   the   hate   and    i 
Ul  will  she  bear,  her  Irl.xh  and  Indian  subj'^is? 

The  prefient  King  at  Er.k^Und  openly  boasts  that  If  George  UI 
(3rd)  had  held  court  In  New  York,  there  would  have  been  no 
American  Rev<ilut:on  The  Queen,  a  woman  hard  and  ccid  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  but  without  Elizabeth's  brains,  detests  Americana 
fitTcely  No  opportunity  is  lost  in  showing  her  royal  contempt 
even  to  American  women  who  have,  by  marrying  musty  and  decay- 
ing fK-ions  of  the  BrltUh  nobility,  not  only  reinstated  their  hus- 
bands in  three  full  meals  a  day.  but  their  whole  families  as  well. 
The  Duchese  of  Marlborough  was  Insulted  l>efore  the  world  at 
the  Coronation.     Why?     Becatise  she  was  a  hated  'Yankee". 

It  IS  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  only  Americans  who  are  treated 
by  the  English  royaltlea  a«  if  they  were  human  beings  are  the 
numerous  relatives  of  Ambaasador  Reld.  Not  that  the  Reids  are 
supposed  to  be  m  any  dei?ree  more  eligible  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can family,  but  because  Mr.  Reld  is  and  may  still  be  very  useful 
In    furthering    the    arbitration    treaty — and    a    few   other    things 

The  Liberal  and  the  Irish  parties  have  on  two  occasions  taken  se- 
rious umbrmge  at  Ambassador  Reld  s  attempt  to  take  sides  in  the 
British  election.  At  one  lime  It  was  thought  that  the  Irish  party 
would  Uke  the  matter  to  W.-whlngton. 

On  last  Thanksgiving  Day  Ambassador  Reld  contemptuously  aired 
his  opinion  of  Americans  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  American  So- 
ciety In  London.  He  said  that  Americans  who  visited  England  were 
generally  of  two  kinds:  Those  who  referred  to  America  as  "Gcid's 
country"  and  who  couldn't  And  anything  as  (?ood  in  England  as  In 
America,  and  m-omen  who  wished  to  Intrude  their  republican  pres- 
ence on  English  royalty. 

And  thus  in  a  public  speech  did  the  man  who  represent*  the 
United  States  In  Great  Britain  hold  his  own  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen up  to  ridicule.  And  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  a  day  on 
which,  if  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  say  something  lair  and  kind. 
he  had  done  better  to  have  held  his  peace. 

The  English  newspapers  made  much  of  Ambassador  Read's  anti- 
American  speech.  Many  were  the  gloating  references  made  to  the 
effect  that  even  the  American  Ambassador  could  not  stand  his  own 
people  And  why.  may  the  American  people  consistently  ask.  does 
our  patriotic  refererce  to  the  United  States  as  '  0<xl's  countrj" 
exasperate  Mr  Whttelaw  Reld  to  such  an  extent  that  he  must  select 
Thankaglvlng  Day  cf  all  days  to  criticize  at  a  public  dinner  our 
warm-hearted  and  truthful  reference  to  our  own  country?  As  to 
the  .American  women  he  holds  In  such  contempt  for  endeavoring  to 
-intrude"  their  republican  pre.sence  en  English  royalty,  why  should 
they  not.  tf  they  wish  to.  and  royalty  wants  their  money  to  save  the 
dlslntetrrating  nobility  Can  Mr  Reld.  with  all  his  close  experience 
of  royalty,  begin  to  compare  any  royal  house  in  the  world  with  even 
the  average  American  family?  No!  Can  he  compare  any  of  the 
roval  women  with  American  women  in  refinement,  courtesy,  genuine 
klndne«i.  brains,  wit.  or  honorable  pride  and  virtue?  No  doubt  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  knowing  the  distaste  the  English  King 
and  Queen  have  for  Americans,  would  turn  It  to  account  by  barring 
out  all  but  hU  numerous  family  and  famlly-ln-law  from  the  sensi- 
tive royal  presence  One  has  only  to  glance  casually  at  the  picture 
Of  the  group  of  guests  at  Ambassador  Reld's  country  home  in  Ens- 
land  where  King  Edward  is  seen  sitting  clcse  to  D  O  Mills.  Mr. 
Reid's  father-in-law.  to  observe  the  angry  and  disgusted  expression 
on  His  Majesty's  face  at  being  roped  in  so  neatly  and  being  obliged 

to  sit  and  have  his  royal  face  and  figure  taken    -with  that  d d 

old  nolxxly.  Mills  " 

But  the  possibility  of  an  entente  with  America,  and  {xjsslbly  in 
time— well,  the  King  was  only  playing  the  game,  even  If  It  did 
upset    him. 

Cecil  Rhodes'  dream  of  empire  fcund  expression  In  his  legacy  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  American  youths  In  England.  Rhodes 
hoped  that  the  process  of  time  would  gmdually  prove  an  Influence 
In  changing  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  It  Is  written  and 
studied  Jn  America  to  the  way  England  teaches  It  In  her  coUeees 
and  desires  that  It  should  be  taught  In  America  In  order  to  "do 
Ju.'^tico    to   E^igland  " 

Rhtxies  sagaclou?^lv  remarked  that  as  far  as  education  went,  every 
10  years  ?aw  a  new  generation.  As  the  Influence  of  American  boys 
educated  under  EngUsh  direction  Increased,  so  would  the  tendency 
to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  United  States  become  easier  to  sug- 
gest and  more  certain  of  success.  The  history  of  our  country  as 
written,  sttidled.  and  believed  In  England  would  put  Baron  Mun- 
chansen    to   shame 

The  flrst  seeds  of  hate  for  America  are  sown  In  the  young  stu- 
dent s  mind  by  a  cruellv  calumnloxjs  attack  upon  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton George  "Wsshlngton  Is  spoken  of  as  a  "most  Inferior  reb.  1 
general  '  One  wonders  what  were  the  delinquencies  of  the  British 
he  whipped  Children  are  taught  that  Americans  are  the  refuse 
of  Europe:  the  desccndenta  of  servants,  adventurers,  and  criminals. 

The  Japanese  are  right  when  they  say  that  a  secret  Is  befit  kept 
by  three  men  when  only  one  man  knows  It. 

Intoxicated  with  what  appean-d  to  them  as  signs  of  success  In  the 
great  "peace"  fraud,  there  are  a  few  wht»e  loquacity,  whose  brag 
of  American  dependence,  is  more  fluent  than  their  silence.  Hence 
this  article. 

We  are  told  In  England  that  Andrew  Carnegie  Is  a  loyal  subject 
0f  xy^g.  King,  and  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Al- 
though bom  a  Scotsman,  no  American  cares  a  rap  whether  he  Is  a 
Scotsman  or  a  Frenchnum  or  a  Russian,  but  we  most  certainly  do 
tdj^e  exception  to  his  pretending  to  the  American  people  that  he 
Is  acting  for  the  best  Interests  of  America  as  an  Aaaerican  when  he 
Is  heittier  the  one  tiJlPg.  nor  doing  the  other. 


Why  was  President  Taft  In  such  an  Indelicate  hurry  to  rush  the 
arbitration  trexitics  through  the  Senate  la-st  July"*  Because  Oer- 
rrany  was  preparing  to  attack  Great  Britain  In  August,  and  only 
the  moral  influence  cf  a  possible  entente  befveen  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  at  a  moment's  notice  could  be  widened 
hito  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  prevented  hostilities. 

Mr.  Aster,  otherwise  known  as  the  expatriated  American.  Is 
keenly  In  favor  of  "peace."  That's  enough  to  make  us  suspicious. 
He  loves  America  so.  ^       ^     » 

John  Havs  Hammond  Is  In  favor  of  "peace."  too.  Our  President 
commented  most  kindly  on  the  warm  reception  accorded  Mr  Ham- 
mond at  the  coronation  last  June 

And  why  was  John  Hays  Hammond  sent  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  corcnation  of  the  King  and  Quetn''  Why  did  he 
receive  such  a  fall-lnto-my-waltlng-arms  recept'.cn''  Because  he 
fought  in  South  Africa  with  the  English  against  the  brave  Boers. 
Also  because  he  is  all  for  England  and  Carnegie  "peace  " 

While  no  one  In  their  normal  senses  would  question  or  attack 
the  patriotism,  gullelcssness  or  artless  simplicity  of  heart  of  Ellhu 
Root,  yet— keep  your  weather  eye  on  him. 

Many  reputable  citizens  whose  patriotism  was  unquestioned  were 
misled  Into  taking  an  active  interest  In  public  demonstrations  In 
favor  of  the  special  brand  of  buncombe  called  Carnegie  "peace" 
The  chief  aim  and  object  of  getting  prominent  names  aseociaied 
with  Mr  Carnegie's  scheme  was  partially  succe'^sful  for  a  short 
period  but  now  the  eyes  cf  the  deceived  are  widely  opened  to  the 
full  and  complete  campaign  of  treachery  launched  against  the 
United  States  in  Sk:bo  Castle 

if  the  arbitration  treaties  must  be  discussed  In  the  Senate,  let 
the  debate  be  an  open  session,  and  let  us  mark  well  the  n.en  who 
call  upon  the  dishonored  spirit  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  help  them 
to  a  re:idy  flow  of  eloquence  that  they  may  hide  under  their 
scintillating  utterance.-;  the  sardcnic  curl  cf  a  traitor's  lips. 

The  following  Is  what  a  few  very  ambitious  but  traitorous 
Americans  in  high  positions  could  tell  us  If  they  would,  and  to 
which  policies  they  have  either  pledged  their  wealth,  their  brains, 
or  their  Influence  Many  of  these  men  are  under  pay  from  a 
fund  which  ha^s  given  none  of  Its  peace  "  money  to  prevent  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey,  or  any  other  nations  or  petjples  at  war; 
a  fund  which  uiider  a  false  nanae.  is  only  being  used,  and  only 
will  be  used  to  assLst  to  the  utmost  the  destruction  of  American 
independence,  and  the  slow  or  fast  betraying  of  America's  nation- 
hood into  the  ready  hands  of  the  only  genuine  enemies  she  has 
ever  had. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  are  the  guidance 
rules  laid  down  for  the  acconiplishment  of  this  secret  society 
which  we  can  make  no  mistake  In  calling  the  "Benedict  Arnold 
Peace   Society  " 

1.  Power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  Increased 
so  as  to  gradually  diminish  the  powers  of  Congress. 

2  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  revised  so  as  to 
embrace  only  Judges  agreeable  to  absorption  by  Great  Britain,  and 
uniformly    hostile    to    the    United    States   Senate 

3.  Precedents  must  be  established  by  said  Court  acalnst  the 
United  States  Senate  In  rulings,  decisions,  etc  (specially  pre- 
pared ) 

4.  Strong  campaign  must  be  waged  In  the  several  Stages  and 
Territories  against  Congrejssmen  and  SenaUjrs  showing  ho«ility  to 
Great  Britain.  If  unsuccessful  In  defeating  them,  they  must  be 
continually  watched  until  discovered  in  some  overt  act.  mainly 
personal,  and  under  threat  of  exposure  forced  to  resign 

5.  When  the  success  nf  the  arbitration  treaties  Is  ast^tired  a  few 
unimportant  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
may  arise,  in  which  the  preference  must  t>e  given  to  the  United 
States.  These  apparent  victories  must  be  widely  advertisetl  in 
order  to  create  contldence  in  the  prcpitlousness  of  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  While  the  scope  of  the  treaties  must  be  of  con- 
siderable  latitude    care   must    be   taken    not    to   in   any    way    bring 

'  such  questions  as  to  the  fortification  or  navigation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  the  Monnie  Doctrine,  into  dispute  until  the  situation  la 
under  firm  control 

6.  As  soon  as  compatible  with  conditions,  the  arbitration  treaties 
must  be  widened  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 

7.  On  accomplishment  of  same.  British  and  American  naval  ofB- 
cers  must  be  mutually  exchanged,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
this  suggestion  Is  made  by  an  American. 

8  Quietly  and  unobtrusively.  American  soldiers  must  be  sent  to 
Egypt  and  India;  British  soldiers  may  then  be  quartered  m  the 
United    States. 

9.  English  royalty  preferably  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
natight.  must  be  sent  to  Canada,  from  whence  they  must  make 
frequent  trips  to  New  York  But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
enter   Washington    If   there    is    a    demonstration    against    them,    or 

I    until  they  have  practically  "held  court  '  in  New  York. 

10.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  men  controlling  great  wealth 
and    Influence    in    America    must    be    given    preference    at    thi-se 

!  "courts."  They  must  be  selected  carefully  from  tver>-  Stfi'e  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States.  Thus  a  new  "society.  "  through 
royal  favor,  must  quietly  and  expeditiously  he  created 

11.  Honors  miist  be  conferred  on  the  husband.^^  of  women  thus 
given  preference  in  the  social  circles  of  America,  and  a  rank  or 
position  determined  by  Judiciously  distributed  decorations 

I        12.  Honor   must   be   conferred   on   all   American   ot&cers   favoring 
I    "peace." 

I        13.  The   women  of  men   showing  hostility  to   "peace  "   must   be 
j  soeialiy  ostracized. 
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14    When    a    strong    phalanx    of    influential    people    In    favor    of    > 
"peace"  has  bt^en  created,  and  the  exchange  of  British  and  American 
naval  officers  accomplished,  and  as  many  as  pcjs.sible  of  the  United 
Stales  troops  transported  to  Itidla.  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
may  then  visit  Wa.shlngton. 

I'o    Should    nny    demonstration    of   hostilities    to    their    Majesties 
occiu".  the  Hindu  troops  and  the  British  may.  In  the  absence  of  ths    j 
American  soldiers,  quell  any  di.'^turbances. 

16  Men  whose  wealth  prevents  their  being  Influenced  by  money   ! 
must  have  honors  and  possitlon  and  possibly  a  title  dangled  before 
their  wives'  eyes. 

17  When  newspapers  cannot  be  bought  or  leased,  new  publica- 
tions mu>t  be  started. 

18  Educators  must  receive  special  favors  In  flattering  new.'^pajjer 
notices:  and  wide  publicity  must  not  be  given  to  Independence 
Day  celebrations;  pecple  persisting  In  demonstrations  must  bo 
"ctit  "  and  held  up  to  ridicule  Any  demonstrations  with  fireworks 
must  be  strongly  oppos«'d  and  discouraged  on  the  g.ound  of  protec- 
tion to  life  and  pro{>erty. 

19  An  ehib<>rate  celebration  must  be  arranged  to  take  place  In 
the  United  Slates  in  1915.  to  commemorate  100  years  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  by  which  time  the  object  and 
aim  of  "peace"  will  be  at  the  apex  of  cor\summatlon 

20  Education  cf  the  mas.ses  must  be  discouraged.  In  order  to 
create  harmony  with  the  desires  of  the  wealthy  and  the  several 
trusts,  who  will  see  in  such  a  suggestion  a  strong  tendency  to 
reduce  wages  from  their  now  unreasonable  heights  to  the  ba«;l3 
of  waees  paid  In  Great  Britain;  also,  the  suggestion  that  the 
ignorant  cannot  organize  so  formidably  as  the  educated  masses  will 
be  widely  appreciated  as  dissension  and  suspicion  of  their  own 
leaders  can  be  more  easily  advanced. 

21  A  popular  fneling  aVainst  Irish  Immigration  may  be  aroused 
In  the  United  States  by  giving  wide  publicity  to  all  Individual  cases 
of  rejection  of  immigrants  lor  reasons  of  acute  poverty,  insanity 
or  criminality,  or  dl.sea.se 

22.  Arbitration,  offensive  or  defensive  alliances,  and  Anally 
peace  must  be  brought  about  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the 
latter,  armed  compulsion  may  be  necessary,  and  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Indian  and  British  troops  be  altogether  confined  to  the 
east  of  America,  leaving  the  protection  of  the  west  to  the  Japanese 
troops,  80.000  of  which  are  already  scattered  throughout  the  Sand- 
wich I.slands.  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  and  California  Reciprocity 
with  Canada  can  be  p;issed  almost  unanimotisly  through  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  and  then  opposed  bitterly  in  Canada  on  one  ground 
only — that  of  annexation  by  the  United  States.  Simultaneously 
with  the  rejection  of  reciprocity  by  the  Canadian  people,  a  member 
of  the  British  royal  family,  preferably  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
must  take  up  his  residence  In  Canada. 

23.  With  the  assistance  of  some  interested  and  powerful  tru.st, 
such  as  the  Meat  Trust,  strained  relations  may  be  brought  abovit 
between  Germany  and  the  United  SUtes;  In  such  event,  and  with 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  a  ca.sus  belli 
of  England  would  be  more  easily  turned  Into  account  by  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  Germany.  Great  Britain's  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  must  remain  Intact  until  the  consummation  ol  the 
alliances  with  the  United  States. 

24  It  Is  suggested  to  embrace  France  In  the  arbitration  treaties, 
for  the  moment,  as  suspicion  must  not  be  created  during  the 
Initial  efforts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Japanese  hero  of  Port 
Arthur  visited  the  United  States  last  summer,  he  graciously 
Informed  us  that  "arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  be  such  a  benefit  to  the  United  States"  He 
had  Just  come  fresh  from  England;  he  hadn't  been  provisionally 
promised  the  Philippines,  either  in  the  event  of       *        •       '. 

As  the  great  Japanese  admiral  placed  a  wreath  at  Washington's 
Tomb,  did  any  of  us  remember  the  almost  prophetic  words  of  the 
first  American  President,  "to  beware  of  entangling  alliances"? 

Let  the  shades  of  Benedict  Arnold  blush  for  shame,  for  there  are 
those  today  who  exceedeth  him  In  treachery  and  betrayal.  Away 
with  the  Carnegian  peace  at  the  price  of  Uberty! 

England's  attempted  dictation  and  interference  both  in  our 
Internal  ant?  foreign  affairs  Is  plainly  and  boldly  Illustrated  In  a 
book  written  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowther.  military  secretary 
and  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Lieutenant 
Lowther  says  that  he  suggested  a  solution  of  the  Japanese  tangle 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  namely,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  give  the  Japanese  all  the  facilities  they  asked  for  In  Cali- 
fornia, on  condition  that  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  should 
take  over  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States. 

In  these  few  words  Lieutenant  Lowther  has  embodied  two  shots 
for  one  bird: 

Firstly,  the  flooding  of  the  United  States  with  cheap  coolie  labor 
will  reduce  wages,  thus  gradually  making  It  more  difficult  for  the 
man  in  ordinary  clrcumstanc-es  to  spare  enough  money  to  support 
his  children  during  the  time  they  should  be  In  school,  and  thereby 
making  It  necessary  for  children's  education  to  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  children  of  the  poor  In  England,  which  would  tend  in 
a  very  fhort  time  to  make  for  a  sharp  class  distinction  or  "illiterate 
rabble."  This  latter  class  Is  regarded  as  very  desirable  in  England, 
as  the  more  ignorant  the  lower  classes,  the  more  easily  they  are 
controlled. 

Secondlv.  Japan  wants  the  Philippines.  Her  alliance  with  Eng- 
land was  made  for  one  purpose,  and  that  was.  by  the  careful  and 
cunning  trending  of  certain  Intricate  and  complicated  paths  of 
diplomacy  to  bring  alx)ut  the  peaceful  or  otherwise  militant  ab- 
sorption "of   the  Philippines.     England's  alliance  with  Japan  was 


made  to  offer  the  tempting  bait  of  the  Philippines  as  a  reward  for 
services  which  Japan  must  be  ever  prepared  and  ready  to  offer,  If 
necessary. 

What  about  the  Japanese  coaling  station  recently  discovered  In 
Mexico?     Preparation? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowther  has  held  the  post  of  naval  attach*^; 
his  advice  has  been  highly  appreciated  In  the  deliberations  of  his 
Government;  he  has  lately  accompanied  the  uncle  of  the  King  of 
England  to  the  United  States  as  military  secretary  and  official 
mouthpiece;  therefore  let  no  one  di.sccunt  his  set  idea  of  what  our 
policy  with  the  Philippines  should  be;  a  man  so  strictly  trained  In 
the  policy  and  diplomacy  of  his  Government  speaks  with  authority 
from  his  King  and  government. 

Should  a  suggestion  be  made  to  Congress  that  "It  will  be  next 
to  impossible  to  hold  the  Philippines  without  Increasing  our 
Army,  which  will  entail  a  great  burden  of  expense  on  the  United 
States."  It  will  be  well  to  Investigate  the  company  the  suggesUT 
of  this  statement  has  been  keeping;  also.  If  it  is  his  own  opinion, 
or  if  It  Is  the  opening  wedge  to  the  proposal  of  the  English  officer. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowther,  military  attach^  and  official  mouth- 
piece of  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  to  "turn  over  the  Philippines  to 
the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  "      •      •      • 

The  opening  chapter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowther's  book.  In 
Its  general  exaggeration  of  lawlessness  in  the  United  States,  has 
helped  to  cement  the  Idea  in  the  English  mind  that  the  United 
States  must  come  under  British  rule  speedily. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  British  officer's 
book  depicting  Americans  as  a  lot  of  wholesale  murderers,  devoid 
of  the  slightest  honor  or  courage,  and  comparing  them  detri- 
mentally to  the  gentlemen  he  had  known  In  Pall  Mall,  he  was 
scattering  broadcast  In  New  York  and  Washington  his  hypo- 
critical expression  of  admiration  for  "the  great  Republic  and  the 
American  people"  His  comparison  of  the  Canadian  soldier  to  the 
United  States  soldier  leaves  nothing  to  be  admired  In  the  American 
soldier.  In  fact,  every  reference  to  anything  or  anybody  In  America 
is  teeming  with  contempt  and  bitterness.  Even  the  clubs  In  the 
United  States,  which  received  him  with  open-hearted  hospitality, 
he  refers  to  with  sneering  contempt,  and.  to  be  accurate,  one  mtist 
say  that  many  of  his  statements  regarding  the  people  whose  bread 
he  broke  are  devoid  of  the  merits  of  truth. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  is  syste- 
matically advertised  to  the  British  public  In  cleverly  written  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles  and  books.  The  English  portion  of 
the  British  public  are  not  overly  given  to  think  for  themselves;  when 
they  read  that  India  "must  be  governed,  "  Egypt  "must  be  governed." 
they  are  one  with  the  Government;  and  now  that  they  are  dally 
and  weekly  being  fed  on  the  sUKgestlon  that  the  United  States  has 
completely  gone  to  the  bow-wows,  and  can  only  be  saved  If  she 
throws  herself  Into  British  arms,  they  won't  let  go  of  the  Idea,  and 
will  help  to  a  man  to  bring  about  the  consunimation  of  "Carnegie 
peace" 

Even  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low.  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  In  the 
United  States  for  20  years,  tells  his  countrymen  the  following  In 
his  book  on  America: 

"Secrecy  Is  often  essential  In  negotiations,  but  secrecy  Is  Im- 
possible when  a  treaty  must  be  communicated  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Is  not  popular  with  the  country  at  large" 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  certain  to 
break  their  oath  of  secrecy  taken  regarding  "executive  sessions." 
He  also  says,  "It  is  generally  believed  that  Members  of  Congress,  as 
a  body,  arc  corrupt." 

Lest  some  of  my  statements  regarding  the  hatred  the  English 
people  cherish  for  America  and  the  Americans  be  doubted.  I  am 
going  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  book  written  by  an  English- 
man during  the  last  term  of  the  ex-President  In  the  White  House. 
While  the  actual  literary  merits  of  this  book  may  be  nil.  Its  long 
and  complicated  .sentences  obscure  and  badly  constructed,  and  Its 
syntax  amateurish,  nevertheless  its  purpose  and  its  veiled  meaning 
Is  as  clear  as  crystal  Every  page  of  this  book  shows  malice;  every 
paragraph  venom.  When  I  first  began  to  read  this  brxDk — on  the 
recommendation  of  another  English  writer  that  I  would  find  out 
some  truths  about  my  own  country— I  naturally  supposed  the  pub- 
lication to  be  a  sort  of  "freak  '  Idea;  but  on  closer  Investigation 
of  all  books  written  by  Englishmen  about  the  United  States  I 
found  that  nearly  all  of  these  books  contained  far-fetched  lies 
and  calumnies  written  with  pens  that  were  steeped  In  bitter  Jeal- 
ovLsy.  detestation,  and  hatred.  "Americans  who  favor  'Carnegie 
peace  '  otherwl.se  called  'absorption,'  will  do  well  to  read  'Y.  Amer- 
ica's Peril.'  "  The  Y  Is  Intended  to  mean  Yankee.  This  book  Is 
Intensely  popular  In  England,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  late 
King  Edward  finding  In  It  the  best  book  on  the  "Yankee"  he  has 
ever  read.  The  author  Is  almo.st  a  hero.  You  had  better  make  up 
your  minds  to  read  some  things  which  you  will  find  real  "nawsty." 
Following  are  a  few  printable  extracts  from  this  book: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  Is  the  dumping  ground  of 
Europe's  refuse;  It  Is  the  scum  of  other  lands.  It  has  no  right  to 
be  called  a  nation  Everything  In  the  United  States  seemed  un- 
wholesome. I  think  the  desire  for  gold  Is  so  deep-rooted  In  Yan- 
kee that  If  he  could  "beat  "  his  own  father  he  would  do  it.  In  less 
than  three  generations  the  United  States  will  be  unfit  for  a  civi- 
lized lady  or  gentleman  to  live  In. 

"From  the  boy  who  shines  your  boots  to  the  Senator,  they  are 
a  nation  of  bnodlers  Americans  are  the  cast-offs  from  every  land 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  American  woman — in  fact,  "most  ■\\i 
that  she  coiUd  show  me  without  exposing  herself  to  Yankee's  anger. 
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Venly  Tanker's  women,  and  itometlmi*  unwta*  ones,  do  not  be- 
lieve jn  hiding  the  light  of  their  charm*  under  a  bushel  or  anything 
else  By  the  time  I  had  been  In  the  Sta:es  a  month.  I  began  to 
ask  myself,  wa.4  any  woman  in  the  land  tc  be  trusted? 

I  w.«s  informed  •  •  •  that  m  a  western  town,  there  was  not 
a  Tirtuous  woman,  and  that  75  percent  of  them  bad  stiflered  from 
•■m<tlern    appendiclt:8." 

(Writer's  note — particulars  regarding  the  explanation  of  th\a  last 
■tatemrnt.  which  app>eHrs  In  the  book,  cannot  be  printed  ) 

THnkef-  is  a  deadly  a.<«a*«ln.  wor«e  than  a  rattlesnake.  Yankee  Is 
awfully  braye.  especlaJly  when  It  Ls  30  to  1.  Yankee  does  not  care 
to  fight  with  his  fists  The  American  poll*  are  no  more  fitted  for 
p<;lire  thun  a  barrfl.  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  walrus  on  end 
The  standard  of  fair  play,  even  that  of  good  ta.ste.  Is  not  the  same 
a.s  In  England.  Yankee  is  vulgar  and  Ignorant  He  wears  tan 
shoes  with  a  dress  suit  The  typical  American  has  no  Intellectu- 
ality He  has  a  nether  Up  like  a  mothcrlesfi  foal  reared  on  a 
whisky  bottle  His  hair  Is  cut  'slop  bowl"  fashion.  He  Is  sallow, 
with  pointed  narrow  Jaw.  Of  this  type  are  made  magistrate. 
Judges,  and  so  forth  Young  men  of  America  are  of  the  ladylike 
type  Men  In  America  are  effeminate  looking  They  are  a  mixture 
of  pf>odle  dog  and   girl 

It  Is  quite  a  rarity  to  see  an  American  city-bred  child  with  legs. 
Tbeir  poor  little  apologetic  plpe«t«nui  are  simply  pitiful.  Already 
this  process  of  decay  hiis  begun  Yankee  has  no  In^step  His  foot 
U  as  flat  a«  a  pancake  and  as  "narrow  as  the  trend  of  hts  mind." 
•  •  •  His  legs  are  thin,  and  so  infrequently  is  his  body.  He  is 
a  tramcar  I  visited  the  Philadelphia  University  and  had  a  look 
through  the  dental  school  there.  I  inquired  carefully  for  the 
specialists  who  would  not  take  on  anything  but  canines.  I  found 
that  It  had  not  come  to  that  yet,  but  It  Is  trending  that  way 

The  carrlon-eattng  vulture  would  have  suited  the  Americans 
quite  as  well  as  an  emblem  of  liberty  as  the  eagle 

In  four  generations  when  the  aggressive  newness  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington  has  been  toned  down,  it  may  l)e  a  flne 
building     The  Capitol  Is  shoddy 

The  KngU^ih  writers  of  books,  and  those  who  write  for  the  press, 
have  atucked  and  calumniated  every  Ideal  of  cur  nationhood  (or 
generations,  but  they  have  left  the  virtue  of  cur  women  unassalled 
until  of  late  years  W^here  one  heard  a  grudging  compliment  paid 
to  the  virtue  of  our  women,  now  we  hear  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
truthful aspersions  cast  upon  them  individually  and  collectively. 
There  Is  no  use  to  remonstrate,  they  will  tell  you  that  several 
English  writers  who  visited  the  States  have  written  In  their  bocks 
that  the  Amtrlcan  woman  is  simply  "rotten."  and  they  ought  to 
know  The  Bnglls>h  are  more  like  sheep  than  lions:  they  herd  cloee 
together  In  their  opinions,  which  they  generally  do  not  form  for 
themselves  and  when  the  leader  of  the  flock  says  "bah."  they  all 
••bah.  bah  "  If  he  says  -boo.'  they  all  "boo"  U^ether.  They  read 
T.  America's  Peril,  because  the  King  read  It.  They  like  It  for  the 
same  reason  he  liked  It-  because  it  "slammed  It  to  the  Y.inkee 
upstarts.  ■ 

This  particular  writer  says  he  came  away  from  America  with  a 
nasty  taste  in  hts  mouth  He  says  the  first  hotel  he  stayed  at 
was  in  San  Ptanclsco  and  the  waiters  Icok  like  "a  lot  of  dlxty 
brigands  " 

He  evidently  bears  a  most  venomous  spleen  for  Washington.  like 
the  rest  of  his  compatriots  He  says  he  doesn't  see  how  Washing- 
ton could  have  been  an  American  If  he  never  told  a  He.  Writing 
cf  the  Washington  Monument  at  Washington,  he  waxes  torpidly 
eloquent.  He  says  that  Washington's  Monument  Is  a  mere  elevator 
"and  like  everything  in  America,  from  Justice  on.  It  Is  hollow  and 
corrupt  ■•  He  says  the  Washington  Monument  Is  typical  of  Ameri- 
can usages  and  custom<t — hollow  and  corrupt  He  add.s:  "Yanke'>! 
Yankee!  have  you  anything  In  your  land  that  Is  not  hollow?"  He 
calls  the  American  boys  "young  American  dastards.  •  •  •  poor 
pitiful  little  Yankees  " 

It  is  puzzling  and  singular  that  the  only  American  he  admires  Is 
TTieodore  Ro<T«evelt.  of  whom  he  speaks  pityingly  as  "Roosevelt, 
president  of  champion  spltters  of  the  world  " 

Like  many  Englishmen,  he  frets  because  on  our  currency  we  havw 
the  words  'In  Ood  we  trust  "  He  says  that  this  should  t>e  changed 
It  Is  to  tw  wondered  If  the  Inspiration  to  eliminate  "In  Ood  we 
trust"  from  our  currency  during  the  term  of  offlce  of  the  only  Ameri- 
can this  Englishman  admired  was  done  to  solve  the  particular  sen- 
sitiveness of  this  antl-American   Britisher 

He  says,  "The  dollar  Is  dirty  In  the  West  It  Is  positively  filthy 
In  the  Bast,  both  metaphorically  and  actually  ~ 

The  inscription   "In  Ood  we  trurt"  Is  a  lying  religious  Inscription. 
He  says  that  he  apostrophized  a  Negro  thus:   "Aye!  Whiter  than 
you.   Yankee,   except   for  atwut   a  hundredth   of  an   Inch      Whiter 
than   you!" 

Americans  will  b*  surprised  to  learn  the  author's  story  of  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  but  they  may  rest  asaxired  that  If  the  history 
of  the  United  States  is  rewritten  according  to  Cameglan  Ideas  and 
to  coincide  with  the  British  patriotism  of  Prof.  Mcrse  Stephens  of 
the  State  university  at  Berkeley.  Calif.,  this,  in  a  few  generations. 
Will  l>e  accepted  as  the  correct  version: 

"Snglsnd  best  the  Spaniards  at  Manila  This  isn't  generally 
known,  and  I  got  the  strictest  confidence  from  a  certain  admiral 
In  Chicago  when  Dewey  gave  the  whole  secret  away." 

This  writer  tells  his  readers  that  Dewey  went  all  the  way  to 
Manila  without  ascertaining  If  he  had  certain  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion In  consternstlcn.  Dewey  sent  to  Admiral  Seymour,  of  the 
British  squadron  In  Manila  Bay.  and  obtained  the  guns  and  British 
■mmunitlon  with  which  tb«  ^;>anlab  were  whipped. 


I  He  says  that  Dewey  was  confused  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  battle 
and  signaled  Seymour,  who  from  the  British  flag.ship  dlrecteo 
,  the  American  admiral  huw  to  proceed,  signaling  "Ptre  your  port 
I  broadsides."  and  In  reference  to  one  Spanish  ship  Admiral  Seymour 
I  dlrecl*'d  Admiral  Dewey  not  to  fire  but  to  "blow  her  out  cf  the 
water." 

The  closing  reference  to  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  Is  as  follows: 
"And    now    you    have    for    the    first    time    the    story   of   how    the 
English  beat  the  Spaniards  at  Manila" 

This  book,  which  so  pleased  the  late  King,  and  which  was  read 
so  widely  in  England,  did  not  miss  its  mark — the  ever  growing 
tendency  of  the  English  public  to  accept  as  final  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  America  by  Great  Britain  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  a 
few  years. 

Referring  to  the  United  States  being  skillfully  steered  into 
British  waters,  one  is  astounded  to  read  that  'courageous  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  realizes  the  decaying  tendencies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  A  skillful  pilot  is  at  the  helm  and  he  Is  not 
unaware  of  the  danger  •  •  •  but  his  aiisistants — what  of 
them?"  (The  Senate). 

Continuing,  he  says  he  hopes  the  President  will  "wear  ship" 
ere  It  is  too  late,  and  steer  the  ship  into  the  safe  and  deep 
waters  beyond  ( England  i  His  book  ends  with  the  expression 
of  a  certain  conviction  that  America  and  Great  Britain  would 
"go  hand  in  hand  and  that  time  is  not  far  off."  and  a  fuU-paged 
curse  on  the  United  States  and  its  citizens: 

"Land  of  sallow,  scurrying  men! 
Land   of   bribery   and   corruption! 
Land  of  the  greasy  fixDd! 
Thrice  ctirsed  art  thou!" 

But  these  British  plans  for  the  peaceful  or  militant  absorption  of 
the  Unlfd  States  with  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Carregle'.«  execu- 
tive ability  and  money,  the  treason  of  members  of  the  Benedict 
Arnold  Peace  Society,  and  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  rewriters 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  gone  sadly  amuck  on 
account  of  the  threatened  war  t)etween  Eni:land  and  Germanv  The 
matter  of  the  arbitration  treaty  with  England  has  been  unduly  and 
indecently  rushed,  much  to  Mr  Carnegie's  displeasure:  this  indeli- 
cate ha.ste  was  caused  by  the  hysterical  announcement  cf  L.^rd 
Charles  Bere.sford.  the  hero  of  many  a  naval  parade,  that  the  British 
Navy  was  not  what  it  seemed:  that  the  Navy  was  "without  officers. 
without  men.  without  the  necessary  units,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Germany  the  Britt.<:h  Navy  would  be  a  present  to  the  enemy  " 

Plans  for  the  peaceful  or  otherwise  absorption  of  the  United  States 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  fear  that  Germany  would  give  unto  her- 
self a  pre3ent  of  the  British  Navy,  and  possibly  even  more  While 
the  plans  of  Carnegian  peace  were  not  scheduled  to  be  ripe  for  a 
test  until  1915.  the  fear  of  war  with  Germany  in  the  Immediate 
present  forced  the  issue  with  such  feverish  haste  that  more  than  one 
cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  of  diplomacy  England  could  not  tax  her 
people  any  heavier  than  .she  was  taxing  them,  and  even  if  she  had 
the  necessary  funds  at  her  command  to  build  a  navy  that  would 
compare  with  Germany's  she  did  not  have  time  Gcrirmny  wns 
rtady  to  spring,  and  Ens^land  had  little  faith  In  the  French  and 
Russian  Navies  combined  against  the  Germany  Navy  She  dare  not 
expect  the  Japanese  Navy  to  fight  ship  to  ship  with  the  Russian 
Navy  for  fear  they  might  remember  old  scores  and  forget  they  were 
fighting  for  England  and  turn  their  guns  upon  each  other. 

There  was  only  one  subtle  Influence  which  cculd  stay  Ger- 
many's hand,  and  that  was  the  arbitration  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  and  the  possible  ratification  of  that 
treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate  The  treaty  was  sprung  upon 
the  Senate  Just  as  reciprocity  with  Canada  was  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  British  Government  that  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  quietly  slipping  the  treaty  through  the  Senate,  and 
quickly  widening  It  Into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 

There  have  been  times  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  when 
the  country  has  not  only  been  threatened  with  enemies  frcm  with- 
out, but  also  from  traitors  from  within 

There  have  l)een  times  when  the  United  States  Senate  has  taken 
upon  Itself  the  functions  of  a  court  of  impeachment 

If  war  is  to  come  between  England  and  Germany,  let  us  keep 
otir  hands  off  While  deploring  war  and  the  horrors  of  war.  we 
must  choose  between  the  lesiser  cf  the  2  evils — the  killing  of 
some  thousands  In  battle  or  the  continual  oppressing  and  torturing 
of  millions.  A  war  between  England  and  Germany  would  mean  the 
killing  of  perhaps  a  few  thousand  men;  but  It  would  also  mean 
llt)erty  for  350.CKX).000  oppressed  of  India;  liberty  for  12  000  000 
Persians:  liberty  for  4  000.000  Irish:  liberty  for  the  struggling 
E:gyptians  from  Alexandria  to  the  Sudan.  It  might  even  mean 
the  peace  of  the  world— the  break  In  the  trail  of  bleed 

From  the  Sudan  to  London.  Theodore  Roosevelt  hurrahed  for 
England:  in  Egypt  he  told  a  patriotic  and  brave  people  to  be  "loyal" 
to  the  British  Government:  he  said  English  rule  In  India  was 
great  Ask  the  Indians  Ask  the  Egyptians!  •  •  •  aQ(j  you 
might  also  ask  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster.    Hands  off! 

Carnegie  set  up  the  Church  Peace  Union  in  1914  with  a  $2,000,000 
fund  to  further  his  aims 

World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches  has  as  Its  slated  purpose  'To  organize  the  religious 
forces  of  the  world  so  that  the  weight  of  all  churches  and  Christians 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  relations  oX  governments  and 
peoples." 
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The  Betraval  of  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICl^  BY  HARTLEY   W.  B,\RCLAY 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  in  accoi-dance  with 
the  permission  granted  to  me,  I  present  for  printing  in  the 
Retord  an  article  by  Hartley  W.  Barclay,  entitled  "The  Be- 
tra.val  of  France."  publi.shed  in  Mill  and  Factory  for  July  1940. 

Ths  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  Mill  and  Factory  for  July  1940] 
The  BrTRATAi,  or  France — Politically  and  Indt'striallt  Sabotaged 
By  the  Fifth  Column."  Fr-ance  Became  an  E.\sy  Victim  or 
ToTALrrARi.'.N  Power  Bfcause  It  Was  Economically  Hamstri'no. 
This  Debacle  of  Democracy  Was  Nothing  Less  Than  an  "In- 
side Job  "  It  Is  an  Object  Lesson  roR  America 
(By  Hartley  W    Barclay) 

Treachery  and  trea.«on  went  unpunished  in  France.  It  Is  alleged 
by  reliable  reporters,  because  these  tactics  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  government  to  punish  the  culprits  who  engaged  In  under- 
mlnlns  the  power  of  the  nation.  When  the  French  Army  for- 
merly vaunted  as  the  finest  army  In  the  world,  admitted  defeat 
and  surrendered  in  the  m.lddle  of  June  at  Bordeaux  the  last  act 
of  dishonor  had  been  committed  by  those  who  dedicated  their 
activities  to  Communist  and  Socialist  intrigue,  rather  than  to 
the  development  of  social  and  economic  stability  within  the 
nation.  The  seeds  of  dissension  p.nd  class  warfare  had  been  well 
sown.  The  sabotai;e  of  national  defense  h;id  been  completed. 
Either  by  accident  or  design  the  theories  of  Henri  Barbusse.  Leon 
Jouhaux,  Leon  Blum,  and  other  assorted  lellists  of  varied  hues 
had  brought  the  nation  finally  to  its  knees  In  this  tragic  ex- 
termination of  democracy  lies  a  lesson  for  America.  If  leftist 
power  remains  unchecked  here.  It  continues  to  exist  at  the  risk 
of  the  United  States  paying  the  same  price  for  minority  dictation 
that  was  paid  by  FYance. 

When  world  depression  hit  France,  Communist  Influence 
brought  to  life  a  variety  of  measures  of  government  intervention 
in  control  of  economic  life.  France,  like  America,  hnd  her  eco- 
nomic planners.  France,  like  America,  substituted  visionary 
Idealism  for  practical  realism,  despite  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment was  never  as  serious  a  problem  in  France  as  in  the  United 
States.  France  earlier  limited  the  employment  of  aliens,  a  step 
which  this  Nation  is  now  beginning  to  t.ike.  with  the  result 
that  French  citizens  exclusively  received  the  entire  benefit  of 
French  depression  alleviatives.  The  new  meaj-ure  recently  intro- 
duced, that  American  employers  can  employ  not  more  than  10 
percent  aliens,  was  adopted  by  France  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Relief  payments  In  France  were  limited  to  French 
nationals.  The  seventy  of  the  economic  depression  In  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  real  Income.  In  comparison  with  the  French 
people,  is  shown  bv  the  accompanying  table  which  wa.s  publLshcd 
by  National   Industrial   Conference  Board  in   May   1939 

The  French  Utoplanists  won  a  sweeping  victory  at  the  polls  In 
1936.  The  Popular  Front  coalition,  headed  by  Socialist  Leon  Blum 
and  supported  by  the  C.  G  T .  won  a  sweeping  victory  at  the  polls 
amid  an  epidemic  cf  sit-down  strikes  and  merchandised  by  the 
promise  of  extreme  social  reforms.  The  Matigm  agreement  was 
used  as  a  measure  cf  dealing  with  the  sit-down  stiikes.  through 
Introducing;  immediate  wage  increases  and  the  labor  code  was 
revised  so  that  public  authorities  could  intervene  to  enact  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  and  to  impose  them,  despite  the  objections 
of  employers.  New  laws  provided  for  40-hour  weeks,  paid  vacations, 
public-works  Jobs,  and  other  benefits  und^r  the  devalued  franc. 
The  French  equivalent  of  the  American  "60  families"  was  known 
as  "200  lamilies. "  and  to  break  their  hypothetical  monopoly  on  Jobs 
the  Bank  of  PYance  was  reorganized  and  Leon  Jouhaux  was  made 
a  principal  ffflcer  of  the  bank  with  the  title  cf  regent.  TSien  the 
Government  stepped  In  to  control  money  markets,  Just  as  they  have 
been  controlled  here  Direct  control  was  exercised  over  key  indus- 
tries related  to  national  defense  Direct  price  control  was  imposed. 
Agricultiirnl  regxUation  and  control  was  carr:ed  to  extremes.  The 
principal  tenet  cf  the  Popular  Front  was  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  could  be  raised  and  recovery  induced  by 
thorough-going  economic  reforms. 

These  demands  voiced  in  Pans  paralleled  demands  voiced  in  other 
nations— all  .spon.sored  by  Popular  Front  i-d' ccates-  and  yet  in 
none  of  the  cuntrlrs  subjected  to  the  •blitzkrieg'  can  be  found 
any  Popular  Front  advocates  who  were  capable  cf  ass^llng  their 
countries  when  the  Nazi  'blitzkrieg"  hit  in  full  force. 
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'  Fstinwtos  for  the  Tnited  Ptatos  havp  liorn  ndjustcd  to  confirm  Ui  I  ho  French 
definition  of  national  incYimp,  whioh  Minsixis  of  lotnl  iToiliiriicn  inn>m<'  plll^|  ■  thor 
ac-(x>iintal)lt>  iti>riis  a.<i  follows:  InttTo.-^i  on  inortiaue.x  on  owri»M|  hoiiii-s.  n.  t  ritit  on 
rented  farm  and  nonfarin  homes,  work  relief  from  piihlirand  private  sourc>.«,|ii;GUuul)a 
aD<i  (ioni|N>n.>'7ition  for  injuries  derived  from  guveruiiirot. 

'  I'rcliiuiimry, 

FRENCH    MILITAHT   PREPAREDNESS   PLAN 

A  complete  French  mobilization  plan  was  presented  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1924  as  bill  No  6949  Although  It  was  never 
p;;ssed  In  Its  entirety  many  features  of  the  bill  were  placed  In  effect. 
It  provided  for  economic  organization  In  time  of  war.  Each  minis- 
ter was  made  responsible  for  the  a.ssembly  of  any  re.>-ource  or 
material  or  any  class  of  resources  that  was  in  Jhelr  field  Each 
ministry  was  required  in  time  of  peace  to  evaluate  the  needs  of 
each  ministry  to  satisfy  wartime  requirements.  TTiey  were  required 
to  determine  the  facilities  for  the  procurement  of  all  types  of  raw 
materials,  commt  dlties,  manufactured  products,  tools,  motlv© 
power,  labor,  means  of  communication,  and  other  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war.  The  Superior  Council 
of  National  Defense  w.is  established  as  the  oflQclal  agency  for 
planned  distribution  and  mobilization  of  Industrial  resources.  A 
decree  dated  August  11.  1936.  provided  for  the  total  or  paitlal  ex- 
propriation of  private  Industrial  enterprises  by  the  FYcnch  Govern- 
ment On  April  5.  1938.  France  Is  reported  to  have  been  spwmdlng 
30.000.000.000  francs  annually  In  preparation  for  war.  The  kinds 
of  munitions  purcha.sed  Included  revolvers  and  automatic  pistols, 
rifles  and  carbines,  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles,  field  guns, 
howitzers  and  trench  mortars,  ammunition,  projectiles  and  cartridge 
cases,  grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes  and  mines,  special  sighting  de- 
vices, fire-control  apparatus  and  llst<'ning-in  devises,  tanks  and 
armored  cars,  warships,  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers,  jind  sub- 
marines, aircraft.  Including  replacement  motors  and  parts,  and 
chemical  warfare  materials.  Great  delcnse  preparations  had  been 
completed  including  the  highly  vaunted  Maglnol  line  and  the 
French  Army  had  been  hailed  as  the  finest  army  In  the  world.  Yet 
with  all  these  defense  preparations  and  large  supplies  of  material  on 
hand,  the  impregnable  Maglnot  line  was  pierced,  the  Flanders  de- 
fense was  Irst.  and  Paris  fell  before  the  Nazi  drives. 

The  weaknesses  of  France  proved  to  be  primarily  Indiistrial  la 
character  generated  by  leftists'  demands  for  extreme  forms  of  social 
control  which  made  adequate  preparedness  Impossible. 

foresight  l.\cking 

Where  Germany  had  used  foresight  In  locating  airplane  plants 
In  concealed,  remote,  and  Inaccessible  locations.  France  did  not 
develop  protected  plants  in  safe  areau  until  after  conditions  be- 
came critical.  When  Germany  completed  underground  hangars  on 
protected  air  bases.  France  clung  to  conventional-type  above- 
ground  hangars  fully  exposed  to  bombing.  Not  having  learned 
from  experience.  France  reconstructed  her  northern  industrial 
areas  on  the  same  sites  where  they  were  demolished  during  the 
la.st  war.  The  development  of  new  manufacturing  areas  remote 
from  the  1914-18  battlefields  was  secondary  to  the  rehabilitation 
cf  war-torn  Industrial  districts. 

The  French  airplane-production  plan  was  of  hapless  di^sign.  It 
had  fallen  behind  rchedule  by  1938  and  French  plants  were  pro- 
ducing only  54  i)lanes  per  month  compared  with  500  p«'r  month 
produced  In  Germany  at  that  time  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  Industrial  plan  In  1938  provided  for  governmental  subsidy 
of  the  merchant  marine  and  completion  of  the  electrification  of 
railroad.s  rather  than  adequate  national  defense  Although  In 
1890  FYance  recognized  the  importance  of  adequate  industrial  pre- 
paredness and  commenced  planning  the  handling  of  food  supplies 
In  military  emergencies,  the  plans  were  never  fiiUly  or  adequately 
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^fwiapt^  SlmJlnriy  a  plan  of  derplopini?  adequate  reserve  sup- 
pl'f«  of  munitions  had  been  developed,  but  this  plan  was  soon 
made  a  football  for  political  exploitation  In  both  1914  and  1940, 
Pmnce  made  thr  common  error  of  underestimating  the  ability 
of  modern  defence  armies  to  consume  supplies  and  the  ability 
of  offeniive  armies  to  destroy  Just  as  there  was  a  20-  to  36-month 
delay  in  1914  in  meeiing  the  material  requirements  of  the  French 
Army  the  inadequacy  of  emergency  production  schedules  In  1940 
proved  to  be  the  weakest  link  In  the  plan  of  prcpareduess. 

POLJTICAL  BLUNDE&XNC 

This  fault  cannot  fairly  be  charged  to  the  military  leaders  of 
France  Rather  thf  blame  b^-lun^s  upon  political  leaders  who 
continuously  diverted  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  real  prob- 
len\»  and  concentrated  mass  interest  upon  Utopian  political 
objectives.  In  1936  the  Popular  FYont  government  pa'^^scd  40-hour- 
wft'k  legislation  The  result  was  the  precipitation  of  an  economic 
crisis  for  business  and  industry  This  step  was  the  climax  to  a 
trend  of  constantly  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  total  national 
Income  spent  by  government.  The  following  table  shows  how  this 
expenditure  grew ; 

COST  or  covEaNMCNT  IN  niANCi—  nacxjrr  or  national  income  per 

TEAS 

1913 - 20 

1929 _ _ 26 

1930-31 33 

1932 38   5 

193S _ - 46 

1036 __ -  41 

1837 — 50 

To  Insure  the  progress  of  so-called  social  reforms.  In  December 
1936  the  French  Oovernmert  granted  a  vlrtvjal  debt  moratorium  to 
■iTMiU  business  cpncern!!  on  rent  payments  and  on  promis.«<iry  notes 
given  m  payment  cf  buslne«»s  obligations  In  addition,  legislation 
was  passed  to  provide  all  employers  wUh  cheap  Govornmenr -guaran- 
teed credits  from  the  Bank  of  Prance  for  sur^s  equivalent  to  lu- 
creasMl  wage  costs  Incurred  by  coulcrmtng  to  suclal-refcnn  legis- 
laticn 

The  results  of  the  Popular  Front  social  refornxs  were  these : 

1    Diverted  attention  from  adrquate  national  defense. 

3  Nationalized  key  munitions  industries,  thus  rendering  them 
tnefllclent  and  nonprc<duct:ve 

3  Internal  prices  rose  47  percent  at  retail  in  1936  38 

4  Iziternal  prices  rose  62  percent  at  wholesale  in   1936  38. 

5  External  prices  were  hik;her  than  world  levels,  making  It  eco- 
nomically Intpossible  for  France  to  maintain  favorable  t<-ude  bal- 
ances. 

6  The  highly  vaunted  Increased  consumer  purchasing  power  pre- 
dicted to  result  from  politically  decreed  wage  increases  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  rising  prices  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lixcd- 
Income  classes  was  more  than  cut  in  half  and  the  capital  losses  of 
the  wealthy  classes  were  irreplaceable 

7.  Labor-reform  measures  seriously  Interfered  with  the  French 
rearmament  program  Although  France  had  only  40.0U0  skilled 
workers  available  for  rearmament  production,  according  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War.  Italy  at  that  same  time  had  80,000  and 
Germany  had  100.000  In  Germany  at  this  time  (19381  the  skilled 
workers  were  working  b2  hotirs  per  week,  while  in  French  factories 
they  worked  only  37  hours  per  week  At  Ijest.  therefore.  French 
workers  were  producing  goods  at  the  rate  of  only  1.480,000  man- 
hours  per  week  while  German  workers  were  producing  at  the  raie 
of  5.200.000  hours  per  week.  After  reviewing  this  comparison,  even 
In  1938.  military  experts  said:  "In  Its  present  conception,  the 
40-hour  week  is  Incompatible  with  adequate  national  defense  and 
the  security  of  the  country,  and  all  credits  (Government)  will  be 
useless  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  increase  working  hotirs." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  Prance  was  eco- 
nomically favored  Germany  was  driven  to  acceptance  of  substi- 
tutes— ersatz  materials-  -becavise  of  natural  raw-material  deficien- 
cies Even  m  the  depths  of  depression,  however.  France,  with  her 
colonial  empire,  was  well  supfll^d  with  food  and  Industrial  mate- 
rial* Through  favorable  treaties  shr  had  access  to  supplies  un- 
available to  Germany  She  was  economically  seif -sufficient  In  food, 
wood.  salt,  potash,  coal.  iron,  bauxite,  and  antimony  She  had 
adt^uate  cork,  alcohol,  sugar,  bromine,  glycerine,  wheat,  and  ni- 
trates Although  some  strategic  raw  materials  of  Importance  were 
larking — such  as  rubber  and  cotton,  copper,  lead  and  mercury,  tin. 
sulfur,  and  manganese — the  allies  of  Prance  favored  her  with  term* 
and  arrangements  for  procurement  of  these  materials  on  schedules 
which  could  not  l)e  duplicated  by  Germany  With  these  natural 
advantages.  Prance  lacked  an  adequate  labor  supply:  therefore  she. 
like  the  United  S  atrs.  admitted  alien  labor  During  the  decade 
from  1921  to  1931  more  than  1.750.000  alien  workers  were  admitted, 
with  the  restilt  that,  like  the  United  States,  since  1931  there  was  a 
sericus  surplus  of  alien  labor.  This  alien  labor  was  readily  vlctim- 
teed  by  political  o^portunls  »  when  depression  set  in.  and  the 
unemployed  alien-labor  group  was  most  prominent  In  the  planned 
labor  disturt>ances  which  arose  during  the  administration  of  the 
Popular  Front  cabinet 

A  war-material  program  was  suthortaed  In  1936  It  amounted  to 
a  test  of  the  organisation  set-up  designed  to  control  production. 
Even  then,  tests  shewed  that  this  plan  failed  to  meet  the  produc- 
tivity scheduled.  Output  was  lower  and  costs  were  higher  than 
was  expected  By  a  decree  dated  January  16.  1937.  political  leaders 
decided  to  seize  the  fanciest  and  Juiciest  plum  in  the  whole  na- 
tlcnal-defen&e  field.     Therefore,  the  aero  plants  were  nationalized 


(I.  e.  taken  over  for  governmental  operation).  The  Ju.^ti flea t Ion 
given  was  that  the  Government  needed  to  create  an  industry  capable 
of  maximum  production.  Twenty-three  aircraft  factories  and  cne 
engine  plant  were  expropriated.  In  addition.  12  munitions  firms, 
included  the  noted  Schneider-Creusot  Co  were  grabbed  by  the 
expropriators.  At  that  time,  it  was  adequately  pointed  cut  that  far 
from  aiding  aircraft  production,  the  step  actually  hindered  expan- 
sion of  output.  The  real  motive  was  cbviotisly  political.  It  tended 
to  further  lncrea.«e  the  financial  burdens  of  the  st.Tte  at  a  time 
when  further  financial  burdens  were  embarrasj-ing.  Immediately 
the  step  Increased  costs  and  reduced  production  efficiency 

ENTERPRISE    STUXED 

It  encouraged  French  Communist*,  already  a  powerful  group  to 
seize  even  more  powtr  The  decree  tended  to  destroy  public  con- 
fidence and  to  stifle  enterprise  and  initiative  among  induatrial 
entrepreneurs.  It  placed  inefflcient  management  in  charge  cf 
plants — replacing  cap.ible  management.  The  governments  pay- 
ments for  the  plant?  were  made  slowly — behind  schedule.  Develop- 
ment work  and  research  vlrtu:illy  stagnated  In  aircraft  fields. 
Efficient  engineering  was  di.«placed  and  bureaucratic  political  plan- 
ning was  imposed  Labor  became  indifferent  to  its  responsibilities. 
Morale  in  the  French  Army  decreased  to  a  low  ebb  In  1938.  despite 
an  Increase  in  the  budget  for  aircraft  of  18  percent,  production  de- 
creased 65  percent,  and  even  then  the  mcdernizntion  cf  design  cf 
the  airplanes  produced  wa.s  not  up  to  foreign  standards  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  nationalization  of  industry  became  a  fiercely  fought  political 
Issue  Liibor  stabbed  France  in  the  back,  directed  by  Leon  Jouhaux 
I  a  notorious  ally  of  Henri  Barbusse.  noted  French  Stalinist  Com- 
munist) and  strikes  set  in  quickly  in  the  government -owned  plants. 
It  wiis  at  this  time  that  the  doer  was  opened  for  Hitler — by  the 
J<)int  action  of  overreaching  labor  groups  and  the  traltorcu.s  in- 
competence of  the  Popular  Front  government  cl  Leon  Blum  and 
his  radical  Socialist-Communist  adherents 

Charles  Rtst.  a  French  economist,  summarized  the  1938  pllpht 
cf  the  French  Government  from  an  economic  standpoint  when  he 
asked.  "Hovw  can  France  support  a  budget  of  85  000  000.000  franca 
when  only  55.000  roO.OOO  is  i^rovided  by  taxes  and  the  remaining 
30  000  OOO.OdX)  must  be  raised  In  seme  other  way?'  The  response 
from  the  Blum  government  wa,«  further  enlartrement  of  public  ex- 
penditures But.  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  failed  to  inciease  either 
the  national  income  or  the  productivity  of  French  industry.  In- 
deed. Just  the  opposite  occurred  Blums  •s<iclal  reforms"  boosted 
costs  of  production  and  wlden»'d  the  great  gap  between  income  and 
expenditures  The  French  Parliament,  after  borrowing  up  to  the 
limit  on  both  short-term  and  lon^-term  loans,  on  March  10  1937, 
authorized  the  Blum  adininis'ratinn  to  floiit  the  first  national- 
defense  loan  at  4' ^ -percent  interest.  However,  by  June  the  funds 
had  been  spent,  the  treasury  was  again  empty,  and  further  heavy 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  France  was  nece-ssary  This  marked 
the  turning  point  In  the  political  fortunes  of  Leon  Blum  He 
asked  for  emergency  powers  to  act  by  decree — virtually  demanded 
dictatorial  control  over  France — and  was  turned  down  by  the  hostile 
conservative  senate  on  June  19.  1937.  and  the  popular-front  cabinet 
resigned 

Blums  successors  were  given  even  wider  decree  powers  than 
those  which  Blum  had  demanded  But  even  in  the  ha.ste  to  modify 
laws  and  relax  restrlctlon.s  upon  Industry  it  could  be  seen  that 
French  industry  could  never  recover  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the 
impending  crisis  The  40-hotir-week  law  was  drastically  mrdfled. 
Taxes  were  increased,  but  prtsduction  was  encouraged.  Tax  rebates 
were  given  to  manufacturers  who  could  prove  they  had  materially 
Increaiied  output   in   key  Industries 

Events  rapidly  mov.-'d  toward  a  show-down  between  the  new 
government  and  the  extreme  left  coalition  of  Socialists.  Com- 
munists, and  labor  elements  The  C  G  T  (comparable  to  the 
C  I  O  In  the  United  States)  under  Leon  Jouhaux  called  a  general 
strike  of  24  hours  as  a  protest  against  the  new -decree  laws  Pre- 
mier Edouard  Daladler.  backed  by  public  sympathy,  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  general  strike  as  a  test  of  power  between  demo- 
cratic government  and  dictatorship  of  a  "proletarian  minority." 
His  reply   was: 

1.  Requisitioning   the    railroads. 

2    Threatening  general  mobilization  of  the  coimtry. 

3.  Threatening  to  declare  the  nation  In  a  state  of  siege  under  s 
law  of   1878 

4.  Mobilizing  the  bottle  necks. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    ATTACKED 

The  penalty  for  disobedience  when  the  railroads  are  requisi- 
tioned is  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  up  to  1  000  francs.  In  explain- 
ing his  position  during  a  radio  talk.  Premier  Daladler  said:  "Let  us 
be  clear  and  frank  The  sudden  strikes  and  occupations  of  fac- 
tories and  this  call  for  a  general  strike  are  simply  a  brutal  assau'.t 
on  the  peace  policy  of  the  Government,  which  is  staking  to  avoid 
spilling  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  for  interests  that  are  other  than 
those  of  France  These  threats  and  occupations  of  factories  were 
launched  without  warning  •  •  •  What  happened  Thur.'^day 
night  at  the  Renault  factory  is  complete  proof  of  what  I  just  said. 
No  labor  question  of  any  kind  was  at  stake  Neith  -r  working  con- 
ditions nor  pay  questions  were  raised  But  th«  cries  the  posters, 
and  the  orders  pas.sed  about  the  factory  fully  betrayed  the  move- 
ment as  of  political  origin  The  aim  wa^  to  launch  a  movement 
of  masses  against  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  What 
has  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  done  is  to  force  that  movement 
to  yield."  Supporting  Daladler.  tho  National  Convention  of  War 
Veterans  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  pro- 
posed general  strike. 
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When  the  C.  G.  T  finally  called  4.000  000  men  to  strike,  events 
happened  swiftly  Tuo  thousand  workers  in  an  aircraft  plant  re- 
fused to  work  and  were  dismissed.  Employers  were  permitted  to 
discharge  all  employees  in  event  of  a  strike  so  that  workers  could 
be  reemployed  as  desired- -omitting  the  strike  leaders  and  trouble- 
makers. Public  employees  who  deserted  their  posts  were  liable  to 
dismissal  and  punishment.  When  a  strike  occurred  on  the  railroad 
leading  to  Auzln  Daladler  turned  the  line  over  to  Government 
troops  headed  by  General  Doumene  and  his  staff  Hallway  workers 
were  arrested  In  Paris  for  demonstrating  against  the  Government 
following  union  meetings  A  special  decree  authorized  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  to  requisition  all  mines  and  Industries  connected  with 
mines  In  northern  France 

The  Mobile  Guard,  composed  of  France's  toughest  veteran  sol- 
diers, was  ordered  to  clear  all  sit-down  strikers  out  of  factories  at 
once.  At  Renne«  they  drove  150  sit-downers  from  a  Government 
arsenal  At  Sockaux  the  Mobile  Guard  was  defeated  by  workers 
who  s?ized  an  automobile  plant. 

Since  the  spearhead  of  the  rebellion  against  preparedness  was  the 
Communist  Party,  Daladler  threatened  to  indict  the  party  for  high 
treason,  di.ssolvc  it,  and  Jail  its  leaders  who  ordered  its  members  to 
strike.  By  December  1  more  than  700,000  workers  who  took  part 
In  the  nation-wide  strike  had  been  notified  of  their  dismissal 
Strikers  were  being  sentenced  to  prison  In  almost  every  Industrial 
district,  and  120000  were  locked  out  of  factories  as  the  Daladler 
decrees  took  effect  Labor  leaders,  strikers,  and  even  city  offlcial.s — 
who  encouraged  strikes  (such  as  the  Communist  assistant  mayor 
of  an  industrial  village  near  Valenciennes)  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  rebellion  Former  Socialist  Premier  Leon  Blum  went 
ahead  with  a  plan  to  call  a  rump  session  of  Parliament- but  only 
Communists  and  Socialists  .supported  his  scheme  Striking  dock 
workers  at  Marseille  placed  a  bottleneck  between  importation  of 
African  troops  by  Daladler  despite  the  fact  that  mobilization  of 
Hitler's  legions  had  already  reached  the  French  border.  Daladler 
res^ponded  by  placing  ihe  entire  water  front  at  strategic  points 
under  fully  mobilized  control  By  November  30  the  C  G  T. 
threat  was  completely  broken  and  resulted  in  a  huge  public  tri- 
umph for  Daladler  He  responded  by  immediately  declaring  a 
3-year  state  of  economic  mobilization.  Blum  became  a  ridiculous 
public  figure      Leon  Jouhaux  became  a  nonentity. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  victory  was  expressed  by  Daladler  when 
he  said,  in  commenting  upon  events:  "Some  foreign  newspapers 
were  asking  yesterday  whether  it  was  possible  for  democracy  to 
prevent  anarchy  •  •  •  Today  the  whole  world  knows  that 
France  has  triumphed  over  her  internal  difficulties  "  But  the 
triumph  came  too  late.  The  damage  had  been  done.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  organize  adequate  national  defense  material  production. 

The  complete  history  of  subsequent  political  and  military  events 
cannot  be  reviewed  in  this  brief  article.  It  Is  sufficient  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusions  generally  accepted  by  economists  familiar  with 
the  planned  sabotage  of  national  defense  In  France  by  social 
rcf(3rmist8. 

1  The  French  Popular  Front  promoted  centralized  planned 
economy. 

2  It  assumed  that  prosperity  could  be  achieved  by  heavy  gov- 
ernmental expenditures 

3.  It  hara-ssed  and  restricted  private  enterprise  and  nationalized 
many  varieties  of  production. 

4.  It  introduced  control  of  prices. 

5.  It  reduced  working   hours  and  increased   wages  excessively. 

6.  It  unbalanced  the  budget — kept  It  unbalanced— financed  Gov- 
ernment works  by  excessive  borrowing  and  piled  up  a  hopeless 
governmental   deficit. 

7  It  revalued  the  currency  and  depreciated  it. 

8  It  brought  about  a  lowered  standard  of  living. 

9  It  destrovcd  the  morale  of  industry  and  science 

10.  It  made  adequate  national  defense  Impossible  of  attainment 
and  paved  the  way  for  Hitler's  success. 

The  Job  of  sabotage  was  well  done  In  France  No  small  details 
were  overlooked  In  planning  the  thorough  destruction  of  industrial 
preparedness.  The  social  schemers  and  Utopian  planners  opened 
the  door  to  Hitler's  triumph  in  a  way  which  can  be  paralleled  by 
a  "fifth  column"  In  anv  democratic  country.  In  fact,  the  experi- 
ence of  France  conclusively  proves  that  democratic  processes  are 
most  vulnerable  to  seizure  by  incompetent  minority   blocs. 
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AN  ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  UPPMANN 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  under  the  heading 


"The  Great  Precedent."  by  'Walter  Uppmann.  published  in 
the  column  Today  and  Tomorrow  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  of  August  22.  1940] 

TODAY    AND   TOMORROW      THE   CREAT   PRECEDENT 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  negotiations  now  under  way  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  Slates  demonstrate  how  permanent  and  continuous.  In 
spite  of  changing  circumstances,  are  the  fundamental  lines  of 
American  foreign  policy  To  those  who  have  forgotten  or  have 
never  learned  the  tradition  In  which  American  foreign  policy  was 
formed,  it  may  seem  novel  and  therefore  surprising  lor  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  an  understanding  with  Britain  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  Imperialistic  revolutionary  and  Imperial  war  But  as  • 
matter  of  historic  fact  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  gave  this  hemisphere  a  century  of  security,  independence, 
and  freedom,  was  shaped  by  Just  such  understandings  with  Great 
Britain  during  tlie  great  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  threatened  wars 
of  the  despotic  Holy  Alliance 

Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe  would  have  recognized  these  ne- 
gotiations as  a  continuation  of  their  own.  as  dictated  by  the  same 
necessity,  as  actuated  by  the  same  vital  interests,  as  inspired  by  the 
same  instinct  of  self-preservalion.  The  negotiations  between  Jef- 
ferson and  the  government  of  Pitt  which  preceded  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  negotiations  between  Monroe  and  Canning  which 
led  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  two  decisive  chapters  in  the  same 
story  which  is  now  continued  in  the  negotiations  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill. 

The  analogy  is  not  apparent  and  superficial.  It  Is  real  and  It  Is 
organic  The  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy  were  laid  by  neces- 
sity in  the  tremendous  upheaval  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  That  same 
foreign  policy  is  being  develoj>ed  by  necessity  In  the  tremendous 
upheaval  of  our  own  era. 

On  Febrviary  15,  1798,  while  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  the 
revolutionary  imperialism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  American 
Minister  in  London  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  GrenviUe  in  which 
he  learned  that  Napoleon  might  obtain  control  of  Spain,  and  through 
Spain  of  the  resources  of  South  America.  Shortly  afterward  it 
was  learned  that  Spain  had  secretly  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  great 
region  of  the  Missis.sippi  Valley  known  as  Louisiana.  When  Jeffer- 
son became  President  he  took  the  position  that  while  the  United 
States  could  tolerate  Spanish  possession  of  this  territory  because 
Spain  was  feeble  and  pacific,  it  could  not  tolerate  its  pos.session  by 
Napoleonic  France  becau-^e  of  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the 
energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  "the  day  that  France  takes  possession 
of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  Is  to  retain  her  forever 
within  her  low-water  mark  It  seals  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
who.  in. conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean. 
From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  Fleet  and 
Nation.  •  •  •  This  is  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or  desire.  It 
is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted  by  Prance,  forces  on  us  as 
neces-sarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  brings  on  Its 
necessary  effect." 

The  Louisiana  crisis  was  settled  by  purcha.«e  and  not  by  war  It 
was  settled  that  way  because  Napoleon  lost  command  of  thf  seas  and 
could  not,  therefore,  maintain  his  empire  in  this  hemisphere.  But 
Jefferson,  unlike  the  latter-day  Isolationists  who  cite  his  words 
without  studying  his  acts,  had  no  illusions  on  three  fundamental 
points  The  first  was  that  revolu'lonary  imperialKsm  must  not  be 
allowed  to  establish  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  second 
was  that  this  could  be  prevented  only  by  Anglo-American  control  of 
the  ocean.  The  third  was  that  to  preserve  that  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ocean  he  would,  if  necessary,  "marry  oursflves  to  the  Britlsn 
Fleet  and  Nation."  Jefferson  took  this  position  on  April  18.  1802; 
13  months  earlier  in  his  first  inaugural  he  had  coined  the  hlstorlo 
phrase  warning  us  against    entangling  alliances." 

It  is  evident  that  in  his  mind  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  Joint  control  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  not  an 
entanglement  but  the  very  basic  condition  of  American  security. 
So  what  Mr  Willkie  said  at  Elwood  about  our  relations  with  Britain 
and  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  doing  in  his  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Churchill  Is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  founders  of 
American  independence. 

Tliat  Jefferson's  views  about  Anglo-American  relations  at  the 
time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  no  passing  notion  Is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  20  years  later,  in  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  repeated  them  no  less  emphati- 
cally. 

In  1823  the  continent  of  Furope  was  in  the  grip  of  four  despotic 
monarchies  bound  together  in  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance.  They 
turtied  their  eyes  to  this  hemisphere;  the  Russian  E!mpire  began 
to  move  down  the  west  coast  from  Its  base  in  Alaska:  the  other 
European  despotisms  began  to  formulate  plans  to  reconquer  Bpan- 
ish-America  which  had  rebelled  and  became  Independent.  Again 
as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  25  years  earlier.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  began  to  negotiate,  and  in  these  negotiations  between 
Canning  and  our  minister  in  London,  Benjamin  Rush,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  forbid.  If  necessary  by  war.  the  conquest  of 
Spanish  America  The  agreement  was  reached  in  London  on  August 
23,  1823,  and  the  papers  were  received  In  Washington  by  Secretary 
Adams  and  President  Monroe  on  October  9.  1823.  A  week  later  the 
President  sent  the  papers  to  Jefferson  asking  his  advice. 
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Wlthm  a  week  Jefferson  replied  urging  accpptaace  and  said  that 
while  Turope  Is  laboring  lo  becoBse  the  domicile  of  despotism, 
our  endf-avor  nhould  surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of 
freedom  One  nat.on.  most  of  a;i.  cculd  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit; 
the  now  offers  to  lead.  aid.  and  accompany  us  m  It.  By  acceding  to 
her  propoaltion.  we  detach  her  frcm  the  bands,  bring  hiT  mighty 
weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  con- 
tinent at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  dcubt 
and  difficulty  Great  Britain  Is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most 
harm  of  an*. one.  or  all  on  earth,  and  with  her  on  cur  side  we  need 
not  fear  the  whole  world  With  her.  then,  we  shcuM  mosr^t  sedu- 
lously cheri-sh  a  cordial  friendship,  and  nothing  would  tend  more 
to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side. 
In  the  same  cause  Not  that  I  wculd  purchase  even  her  enmity  at 
the  price  of  taking  part  In  her  wars. 

"But  the  war  !n  which  the  present  proposition  might  engaie  us, 
should  that  be  Ita  consequence  Is  not  her  war.  but  ours.  Its  ob- 
)ect  Is  to  introduce  and  establish  the  American  system  of  keeping 
out  of  our  land  all  foreign  powers — of  never  permitting  those  of 
Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  our  nations  It  is  to 
maintain  our  own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  It.  And  If,  to  facili- 
tate this,  we  can  effect  a  division  In  the  body  of  the  European 
.powers,  and  draw  over  to  our  side  Its  most  powerful  member,  surely 
we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr  Canning's  opinion  that 
It  will  prevent  Instead  of  provcklng  war.  With  Great  Britain 
withdrawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted  Into  that  of  our  two 
continents,  all  E^^rope  combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war. 
for  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at  either  enemy  without  superior 
fleets?  Nor  Is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition 
offers  of  declaring  our  protest  agaln.<?t  the  atrocious  violations  of 
the  rights  of  nations  by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal 
alTalrs  of  another,  so  flagitiously  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now 
continued  by  the  equally  lawless  alliance  calling  Itself  holy." 

At  President  Monroe's  request.  Jefferson  sent  the  papers  to 
Madison  who  replied  on  November  1.  saying: 

"I  return  the  letter  of  the  President,  The  correspondence  from 
abroad  has  gone  back  to  him.  as  you  desired  I  have  expressed 
to  him  my  concurrence  In  the  policy  of  meeting  the  advances  of 
the  British  Government,  having  an  eye  to  the  forms  of  our  Consti- 
tution m  every  step  In  the  road  to  war  With  the  British  power 
and  Navy  combined  with  our  own,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  rest  of  the  world:  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  epoch 
between  liberty  and  despotism,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  sustain 
the  former.  In  this  hemisphere  at  least  " 

It  w»«  after  this  consultation  by  the  most  eminent  living  Amer- 
icans, themselves  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  promulgated  1  month  later  In  the  form,  be  it  noted, 
not  of  a  treaty  but  of  a  Presidential  declaration  Yet  there  are 
men  today  who  dare  to  charge  that  a  negotiation  based  upon 
recognition  of  the  vital  connection  between  American  security  and 
BritUh  sea  power  is  un -American 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  need  have  no  doubts  and  Mr  Willkle  need 
have  no  doubts  that  they  are  walking  on  the  main  highway  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  that  they  are  following  the  greatest 
precedents  of  American  history. 
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Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  August  13.  1940.  entitled  "Draft  the 
Dollars  Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the   St.   Louis  Star-Times  of   August   13.   1940) 

DKAIT    THI    OOIXARS    NOW 

An  OTerwhelmlng  necessity  exists.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
coimtry  adequately  for  dangers  that  lurk  In  the  world  situation. 
to  ddtermlne  now.  right  at  the  outset  of  our  national -defense 
program,  to  draft  dollars  along  with  men. 

The  excess-profits  biU.  though  It  heads  in  the  right  direction. 
doea  not  cover  this  neceaalty.  It  allows  a  profit  of  20  jjercent  a  year 
for  5  re*rs.  to  pay  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  equipment,  plus  :y. 
XKtrmal  proOt  on  the  entire  Investment.  Thus  the  taxpayers  will 
pay  for  the  new  plants  and  give  them  to  the  corporations.  That  is 
one  o(  the  penalties  we  pay  for  having  to  rely  on  the  American 
brand  o(  privat*  enterpriae,  put  into  suddien  oompeUUoa  with  a 


European  system  of  national  socialis-m  in  which  business  men  and 
financiers  are  uater  boys  for  political  dictators. 

If  the  United  States  were  limited  to  a  choice  between  stigaring 
American  Investors  to  sweeten  their  patriotism,  and  dosing  them 
with  bitter  Nazi  pills,  it  would  be  a  sad  choice.  But  we  are  not. 
Beyond  the  cxco^-s-proflts  tax  Ib  the  realm  of  the  direct  income  tax. 
both  personal  and  corporate.  It  is  in  that  field  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  will  answer  the  question;  Is  the  conscripted 
doughbcy.  and  he  alone,  going  to  get  it  In  the  neck? 

The  Treasury  Dep.irtment  has  Just  given  cut  income-tax  figures 
for  1938.  showing  that  three  Americans  had  incomes  in  exce^  of 
$5.000000  apiece  Their  combined  Incomes  were  $21.804000,  and 
they  paid  a  tonibined  income  tax  of  $6,664,000. 

Under  our  tax  laws,  the  surtax  rate  on  Incomes  in  excess  of 
$100,000  (up  to  $150,000)  IS  50  percent,  and  on  everything  above 
$1,000,000  a  year  It  Is  59  percent  Adding  the  4  percent  normal  tax 
the  total  la  63  percent. 

If  the.^e  three  gentlemen  had  pnld  nothing  at  all  on  their  first 
$1,000,000  apiece,  and  had  paid  the  legal  rate  of  63  percent  on  the 
lemalnder.  their  total  tax  would  have  been  $11,846,520.  That  la 
almost  twi.^e  what  they  actually  f>aid  on  their  entire  incomes.  The 
rate  they  paid  was  not  63  percent  but  30  percent. 

How  did  this  come  about,  a  legal  rate  of  63  percent,  and  an 
actual  rate  of  30  percent,  for  men  getting  more  than  $5,000,000 
each  In  I  year?  Tlie  answer  Is  easy,  litx-exempt  bonds  Th© 
colossal  fortunes  of  America  are  bting  put  out  of  reach  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Tlie  little  fellew.  earning  $3,000  a  year  In  salary,  pays  the  full 
legal  rate.  The  movie  star  with  a  salary  of  $300,000  a  year  pays 
the  full  rate — more  than  half  of  what  he  takes  in.  The  pnz» 
fighter  pays  In  full.  In  fact,  the  government  sends  a  collector 
right  down  to  the  stadium  and  takes  the  money  on  the  spot — no 
Income  tax.  no  prize  fight.  But  the  man  with  an  Income  of 
$5,000,000  a  year,  obviously  drawn  largely  from  investments,  not 
salary,  cashes  hi.s  coupons  and  lauerhs. 

It  Ls  true  that  the  cost  of  national  defense  cannot  be  paid  by 
the  multimillionaire  dollar -slackers  who  live  on  tax-exempt  In- 
come. It  cannot  be  paid  by  the  citizens,  many  thousands  in  num- 
ber, who  pay  comparatively  low  taxes  on  incomes  between  $6. GOO 
and  $30  000  a  year.  It  cannot  be  paid,  solely,  by  the  corporations 
whose  profits  make  up  the  undivided  Incomes  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders. 

But  these  groups.  In  combination,  have  as  fair  a  claim  to  be  put 
In  a  favored  class — favored  with  the  privilege  of  paying  most 
heavily  for  national  defense — as  young  men  of  21  to  30.  inclusive, 
have  of  being  put  In  the  favored  class  of  answering  the  first  call 
to  arms. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  come  through  this  national 
crisis  with  a  sound  society,  a  .s<-)und  political  economy,  and  a  se- 
cure homeland,  sacrtflce  of  the  pocketbook  mu.st  not  lag  one  foot 
behind  the  sacrifice  called  for  frcm  young  American  manhood. 
The  first  step  of  all  should  be  to  r"peal  the  monstrous  systerri  of 
tax  exemption  of  income  from  State  and  municipal  bonds,  the 
racket  of  the  $5,000 .000-a- year  slacker  on  national  defense. 


Address  bv  Ambassador  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  22  ilegialative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  ALSOP  AND  ROBERT  KINT:.T31 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  as^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Rol)ert  Kintner  which  appeared  in  last  nights  Evening  Star. 
I  do  this  in  vie'*-  of  the  fact  that  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark]  referred  to  this  article  in  debate 
yesterday,  and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should  have 
full  benefit  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  August  21.  1940) 

The  Capital  Parade— Br lmtt's  Speech    Disctssed  WrrH  President. 
Seems  to  Support  Wilujix's  Charge  on  Candoe 

(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kiiitner) 
William  C  Bullitt's  speech  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia  was  no  blundering  ludi^icretion.  in  the 
manner  of  James  H  R  Cromwell  or  John  Cudahy  It  was  not 
only  pa.ss<d  by  the  State  Department,  as  wa,>  reported  at  the  time; 
It  aiao  was  discu&^ed  at  length  with  the  President,  both  in  the  early 
aod  final  stages  of  compo6luca,  and  w&s  approved  iu  detail  by  !.lm. 
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It  must  be  t^ken.  thrrefore.  as  an  exact  expression  of  the  Presl- 
<lenfs  own  views. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  the  Bullitt  speech  Is  unquestionably  the 
most  significant  utterance  on  foreign  affairs  to  come  from  any 
administration  source,  including  the  President  himself,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  world  war 

For  Bullitt  did  not  speak  in  the  broad  generalities  and  careful 
Indirections  which  have  characterized  such  Presidential  utterances 
as  the  messace  requesting  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  He  painted 
In  the  most  lively  and  moving  colors  the  tragic  picture  of  the  fall 
of  France.  He  grimly  told  his  countrymen  that  the  same  pattern 
of  events  might  be  repeated  here  in  the  United  States.  He  ur- 
gently pleadiHl  that  destroyers  and  other  forms  of  aid  be  made 
immediately  available  to  England.  And  he  sharply  warned  that  if 
England  foil,  the  danger  of  German  aggression  against  the  United 
States  would  be  immediate  and  terrible. 

"America  is  in  danger."  he  said.  "It  Is  my  conviction,  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  information  In  the  hands 
of  our  Government  In  Washington,  that  the  United  States  is  in  as 
great  peril  today  as  France  was  a  year  ago  And  I  believe  that 
unless  we  act  now.  decisively,  to  meet  the  threat  we  shall  be  too 
late." 

WILL   the   president  FOLLOW? 

The  disparity  has  always  seemed  completely  fantastic,  between 
the  calm  face  shown  to  the  world  by  the  President  and  the  des- 
perate private  pessimism  of  every  Informed  man  around  him. 
Proof  was  lacking  that  the  President  shared  his  advisers'  pessimism, 
until  it  was  supplied  in  the  Bullitt  speech.  Certainly  there  could 
"be  no  better  proof  that  the  President's  approval  of  an  unvarnished, 
"unqualifled  prediction,  by  one  of  his  own  ambassadors  and  most 
Intimate  friends,  that  within  12  months  the  American  way.  the 
American  Government,  the  very  Independence  of  the  American 
people,  may  all  have  fallen  before  the  German  onslaught. 

Tlie  Bullitt  speech,  of  course,  seems  to  substantiate  Wendell 
"Willkle's  charge  of  lack  of  candor  In  the  President.  There  Is  rea- 
son to  hope,  liowevrr.  that  the  President  himself  follow  Bullitt  In 
telling  the  people  frankly  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Whether  he  does  or  not  will  depend,  no  doubt,  on  the  total  reac- 
tion to  Bullnt.  In  the  Senate,  news  of  what  Bullitt  said  in  Phila- 
delphia promptly  touched  off  a  violent  demonstration,  in  which 
Senators  Burton  K.  WmiiER,  Bennett  Champ  Clark  and  other 
Isolationists  Joined  In  shouting  for  Bullitt's  blood,  Impeachment. 
or  both.  In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  reaction  appears 
to  have  been  good,  for  both  the  White  House  and  Bullitt's  office 
at  the  State  Department  have  been  deluged  with  approving  tele- 
grams, and  editorial  comment  has  generally  been  favorable. 

the  indiscreet  prophet 

Whatever  the  Pra^ident  decide.s  to  do,  Bullitt  may  be  expected  to 
carry  on  what  he  reeards  as  n  vitally  Important  campaign  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people.  His  gloom  is  so  complete  that  he  has 
told  friends  he  very  much  doubts  whether  anything  can  be  done  to 
avert  the  peril  ahead.  He  expects  England  to  go  under  unless  it 
receives  aid  from  this  country.  Ho  questions  whether  the  aid  can 
be  obtained  in  time.  He  Is  "positively  convinced  that  the  defeat 
of  England  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  German  attack  on  the 
United  States.  And  he  is  equally  sure  that  our  rearmanrcnt  can- 
not be  quick  enouch  to  make  really  sure  the  warding  off  of  ^uch  an 
attack.  Yet  he  al.so  feels,  as  he  puts  It.  that  it  Is  his  Job  to 
•■shinny  on  his  own  s:de"  until  the  end  of  the  Rame. 

Two  questions  remain.  Why  has  not  the  President  spoken  out 
before?  And  are  Bullitt  and'  the  President  right  in  their  dark 
views?  To  the  first,  only  the  President  can  supply  the  answer, 
and  to  the  second,  only  the  future  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
If  the  Senators  who  denounce  Bullitt  are  right,  they  must  be 
right  by  instinct  only  Bullitt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the 
available  Information  at  his  disposal,  and  has  lived  clo.'^c  enough 
to  the  event  to  form  a  competent  Judgment.  Before  they  dismiss 
his  warninijs  as  foolish  and  gioundlcss.  the  Senators  might  also 
remember,  that  from  the  day  when  Bullitt  exactly  forecast  the 
results  cf  the  Versailles  Treaty  In  Paris  in  1919.  he  has  proved  a 
surprisingly  accurate,  if  often  irritating  and  indiscreet  prophet. 


PossibiUty  of  War 


SYNDICATED  NEWSPAPER   ARTICLE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IX  THE  SKN'ATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  an  American  columnist, 
who   writes   daily   under   the   heading   "In   the   News,"   re- 


leased today  through  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  one  of  his 
articles  entitled  "War  Before  November  Is  the  Writers  Fore- 
ca.st."  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congkessional  Record. 

Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IN    the    news — WAR    REFORE    NOVEMBER    IS    THIS    WRITER'S    FORECAST 

How  long  do  you  think  It  will  be  before  we  get  Into  the  present 
war  head  over  ears? 

What  Is  going  to  put  us  in? 

What  is  to  be  our  part  when  we  do  get  In? 

And  what  is  to  be  the  situation  and  condition  of  our  people 
and  our  country  during  our  participation  and  afterward? 

It  i.<i  well  to  be  thinking  about  these  things  because  our  entrance 
hito  the  war  seems  very  near. 

Many  people  think  It  will  occur  before  the  I»resldcntlal  election 
In  November. 

Why? 

Oh.  becau.se  It  would  be  very  fortunate  for  Mr  Roosevelt  If  we 
should  get  In  before  that  time,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  very  fortunate 

Second,  because  the  agreement  with  Canada  Is  an  indication  that 
the  administration  thinks  that  war  Is  close  at  hand. 

Third,  because  administration  Insistence  that  American  vessels 
sail  through  dangerously  mined  ocean  zones  in  spite  of  warnings 
of  unavoidable  catastrophe  is  likely  to  provide  an  immediate  critical 
occasion. 

Fourth,  becau.se  Mr    Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Is  being  built  for  war. 

Col  Frank  Knox,  a  military  figure  of  distinction.  Is  very  war- 
minded 

And  Henry  L  Stlm.son  has  always  been,  when  a  Republican  office- 
holder, a  strong  advocate  of  intervention  in  European  affairs  and 
participation  in  the  Lengue  of  Natusns. 

Fifth,  because  war  propaganda  is  being  encouraged  on  every  side. 

Mr  Bullitt,  ambassador  extremely  extraordinary  to  almost  every- 
where, stands  Incongruously  on  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall  and 
at  the  instance  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  inconsistently 
Incites  the  American  people  to  enter  the  disastrous  European 
conflict. 

Even  the  gentle  First  Lady  of  the  Land  .sponsors  an  inflammatory 
antl-Oerm.nn  picture  made  from  the  writings  of  Ernst  Toller,  who 
wa.s,  in  1919,  leader  of  the  Communist  revolution  in  Bavaria  against 
tho  republican  government  of  President  Ebert. 

James  Roo.«evelt  is  being  sued  by  the  heirs  of  Toller  for  a  financial 
Interest  in  the  film,  which  was  produced  by  an  English  company 
an  war  propaganda 

Sixth,  because  of  the  proposed  disposal  of  Fome  50  of  our  older 
naval  destroyers  to  England   to  be  employed   in   the  war. 

And.  seventh,  because  the  especial  kind  of  conscription  which 
the  administration  advocates  would  seem  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable unless  expeditionary  forces  are  contemplated 

Of  course  there  are  also  many  powerful  Influences  other  than 
the   administration   in   favor  of   war. 

Tliere  are  social  Influences,  financial  Influences,  racial,  and 
religious   Influences. 

Ours  is  a  wonderful  country — an  nmazlng  melting  pot.  the 
product  of  which  is  a  democratic  alloy  valuable  to  our  civilization 
and  to  all  the  world. 

But  many  of  the  Ingredients  in  the  pot  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
fused. 

Many  for  some  generations  will  retain  much  of  their  original 
character   and    connections. 

These  elements  have  been  deeply  afl^ected  by  the  conditions  pre- 
vai'ing  in  Europe  and  are  eisgcr  to  correct  them — to  dcmocratlsse 
them  according  to  American  standards — not  by  example  but  by 
force  of  arms. 

All  of  these  political  and  personal  causes  make  pretty  certain 
cur   involvement    In    the   war. 

The  defensive  agreement  with  Canada  is  In  itself  a  beneficial 
thing. 

But  it  must  necessarily  mean  that  the  United  States  will  defend 
Canada  more  than  Canada  will  defend  the  United  States,  unless 
the  agreement  includes  the  provision  that  the  British  Navy  shall 
cooperate    to   defend    the    Western    Hemisphere. 

In  wliich  case  we  have  entered  into  an  alliance  not  only  with 
Canada  but  with  the  British  Empire. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  South  American  republics  will  be 
not  an  advantage  but  an  obligation  to  the  United  States  In  case 
cf  war — not  an  a.sset  but  a  liability  in  matters  of  mutual  defense — 
which  would  In  no  way  be  mutual. 

No  one  can  seriously  suppose  that  Chile.  Peru,  Ecuador.  Guate- 
mala. Brazil,  or  even  Mexico  Is  going  to  supply  tatterdemalion 
soldiers  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

And  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  supply  ships,  because  they 
have  not  got  any  worthy  of  much  consideration. 

Everyone  can  see  equally  clearly  that  the  rea.son  the  conscription 
bill  does  not  confine  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  is  because  the  administration 
contemplates  using  the  Arm;'  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— if  not  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

In  other  words,  the  administration  purposes  to  use  this  Army 
for  world  war  without  securing  the  specific  consent  of  Congress  or 
without  consulting  in  any  way  the  wishes  of  the  American  peojjle. 
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Th.-  agTMirsent  with  Canada  t.s  V.te  the  trea'v  of  Habana.  a  purely 
pe-K)n«l  Booserelt  ngremiem  iir.pf>biiig  upon  the  pocple  ol  the 
United  States  the  deXense  of  th--  wnole  Air.  rlcan  dntit.ei.v 

This  obligation  Is  immense  and  wholly  unila-eral  unirss.  as  has 
ly-eii  said  abcve  sperlflc  provision  l.s  made  Tor  the  equal  emplcy- 
raent  of  thf  Br.'ish  Navy.  1"  which  case  the  treaty  is  with  the 
Briri'h  Empire 

Would  It  not  b*^  w-ll  to  h.n-e  thr<^e  treaMrs  formali^fd  and  con- 
■tltutlcnally  apprf^ved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ftnd  to 
have  their  cmsequenres  In  widespread  warfare  refcned  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  {X'-pJe  of  the  United  States? 

As  for  propaganda.  Its  eff'Ct  Is  astounding 

It  came>  us  away  l:Ke  the  current  of  a  great  tide. 

It  CHU?»es  us  to  forget  all  the  lensona  of  cur  experience. 

It   trar.sfom^^  facfs  Into  fancies  and  fancies  Into  facts 

We  are  fcmfled  azaln.st  the  propaganda  of  the  warring  nations. 

We  ixpect  them  to  color  their  statements  and  to  exaggerate  their 
achK'v  ■m»»nts 

Bu*  we  are  unprote<tod  apalnst  the  Insidious  and  Insistent  propa- 
ganlH  of  our  own  Ocvernnient. 

Vtt  naturally  tend  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  our  own  repre- 
aenutive-s.  and  their  attack  upon  our  credulity  with  blamed  state- 
ments and  prejudiced  personal  views  reaches  us  undtr  DUr  guard 

Con.sequentJy.  a  sentiment  for  war  la  gradually  developing  m  this 
country  «y  it  did  in  the  World  War 

Soon,  therefore,  we  may  look  for  war 

How  s<^cn  and  how  certain  it  is  difficult  to  say.  but  If  your 
CT  lumnisl  were  Inclined  to  venture  an  opinion  he  would  say  before 
November— and  he  U  not  wholly  without  prari.ce  as  a  progiiOatl- 
caior. 


Federal  Expenditures  in  Fifth  Conp^ressional 
District  of  Washington 
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County  rrport  of  estimated   Federal  expenditures,  Chclrn   County, 
Wash  .  Mar.  4,  19J3,   through  June  30.  1939 — Continued 

EXPENDITURES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   W.ASaiNUTON 

IN  THK  HOI  SK  OF  RKF^RESEXTATIVES 
Thuriiday.  August  22.  1940 

Mr  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  having  printed  a  report  of 
certain  staf:5t!cal  data  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Cheian. 
Dcuglas.  and  Okanogan  Coun'ies,  in  my  district,  showing  the 
natiiro  and  exttnt  of  e.-timatcd  expt^nsew  of  the  United  States 
In  these  counties  during  the  present  administration. 

Tl^ese  figure.^  are  instructive  and  illuminating  and  readily 
make  It  possible  for  interested  persons  to  know  what  has 
bet  n  dr^ne  in  each  county  during  the  7-year  period  to  better 
the  rendition.*  of  the  p»^op!e  that  live  in  that  ccunty. 

Countg  rrport   of  e^timatrd   Federal   fTprvditurrs,  Chelari    County, 
Wash  .    Mur     -i     1933.   through    Jufte    ,10.    1939 

LOANS 

Number  Amount 


$3.  297.713 


»  4.TI.  iw 
•To.  "Ti 


1M>  um 
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Number 

Amount 

cvaacNT  PKOoaAita 

Federal  Works  .Mrenev 

1.  PiiMic  Works  .\<lniini»U»tl«n.  non-Fp<!enil  iT«)retS 

3    J'uMic  Works  \"lminuaration,  Keleral  KOJfCU — 

3.  I'ublic  KtiS'ts  .\iiuiiuistr»Ho:i.  n)mi)i-te»l  l>rolecta 

4.  I'uMii  Hi;.l.linsra  .\Jiuirus»ra:;ou.  Finli-ral  bulldii>i;s 

5    W   rk  I'ri.r. ',,<  .Vflrainistration 

8    Of  or  prnjcrT*  iin<lrr  work?  program 

Federal  S4(ur'ty  Aifncv 
7.  Social  Secoritv  B-iard: 

UM-arr  aaistaace     .    1302.  »8 

AiO  lo  deiieiKlMt  chil<lren 74.  2«» 

Aid  to  the  blin.l   12.597 

Departrainf  of  ACTictilttire: 

«.  .^crifTiltnnil  Af1;ii«tment  Administratloa  con- 
«T\H;ion  iT'jerauis: 

VC.H r.27rt 

iii:>7              littOi 

12 

6SA 

XT7 

18 

$383,874 

"  9.'*.M2 
1«K.517 
9ir..!,4(8 

1    UO,l&t 
}      19. 877 

9.  Farm  Security  Admlnistrstioo,  mral  rrhabiU- 

tation.. 

48.  ins 

roMn-BTtD  raoGitics 

10.  Kt-tW'tl  F-merfeney  U*.'!!^!  .VilmiDHUatioo 

11.  f'lvl  Worts  .V^IUiUiUJrilion                              . 

390.r,i2 

air,  ."iw 

12    Arri'-'iltriral  Adju-tns.-nt  Administration  rental  aed  hereflt 
t>avmfnf< 

10.321 

13.  L'    S.   H.ixsine   Aiithoritv,  hoasiog 'former  Putdic  Works 
Admintjtration.  houstnt;  only) 

ToUil.  Donrrpa^  !it>ic          

a!  470. 230 

Orand  total,  repajabie  and  nonrepayable 9. 50i.  077 


OTHxa  BE^nrrrs 


Federal  Hou'irur  Administratiiin 

1  itif  I.  Mi.nler(iiz<tlion  :u)d  Unprovi'tuenl  tuaos  iosured. 
Tilfc  II.  MoUi.x;e^  itcct'[>t«<l  (of  ituurance  


Total,  hott'inr  in^uranre  

Fann  .<e«ni'ity  .\dn.iristrHt;on:   F4rm-<lebt  reJut^ioQ. . . 
Pubiu;  KoadsAdmicistratiua:  Active  project  aUoCniMiU. 


1.  U3 
U2 


m 


J4'».  .^S7 
470,000 

9CN.  .TS7 
»9in,  741 


8.SS 

7,  SCO 
1.39I 
8.890 

».73l> 


COtTNTT   ST.\TIST1CS  * 

Fa^liI!«'^  in  county.  1930 

l>*.ilinjcs.  19«0 

Iri'livHlual  incime-tax  returns,  19'>5 

I'H.-  i-iu;iT  aiitoniutLIos  n-^L-itircii,  193S 

Kai    iIm's  witli  ni'lios.  IWlv        . 

Ri-<i.!i>nttal  U'l»'ph->n«^.  19ni   ... 3.  Wl 

l)fiiii<->iti(  electric  mt'.er?.  1B9Q . &  97 4 

Karn.s.  1S»W „ 1421 

Ui'titli-mployeeit,  19:1S    1.3W3 

W  I;  loN;iif  t  inployets.  1«M 774 

Mill. I..;  .  iiipU)yt'«->.  19.to     .        39 

MaiiiirartMrinit  rniployee*.  1935 . . 9^2 

IVr>i.n>  oti  f:irni>.  fitxs . 10,490 

I'Drniployed  n-(Hirtiu((.  1937   l.Sii 

'  Inrli).le«  S  ;;rou;>  c>i.<e<  in  the  amount  of  MI-1,011. 

•  ."vHin*    ('on<umer  Market  Oat*  Handbook. 

County  rrport  of  e-^timat^d  Federal  rTpendttures.  Douglas  County, 
Wash.,  Mar.    4,    19T3.   throngh    June    30.    1939 

LOANS 


Number 

Amount 

CTRaasT  ranritAMS 

Fo'lrral  Tx>an  Aroney: 

1    lti'<i>nstni(tii.n  Financt-  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2, 1912) 

1X1.703 

.'    I'.s.-i<*ir  l..>an  (orp.'ratkJO 

Fi'^lvrul  \\  '  rk*  .\)rpiirv 

;>    I'ui.lir  Wi  rk«  .\>lminL<itr»tinn,  noo-Fedcral  pmjcct* 

(') 

4    1    t*  Iloumg  \uth<T'ly,  loanc-ontracljsignwl 

l>cpartni<-ut  of  MfT.cui'tjp' 

5.  FHrmO'  I't  \              -       n.  Un'l  K»nk  ffimmlAsloner 

49 

'•I.IOO 

6.  Furin  «>•  I'   *.                      »>  <'fn<-rr»'ti' v  ■•f"'>  sn<l  fue.i 

Ml 

tUMtU 

7.   Fsriii  s.    .. '         1                             -.•-.,,,..      .1 

»I3.UIS 

•.  Frtfiii  ^.                                                                           i.wi 

».   KiirnI  1... .    ■.: „..;i..,...^,               rt.r^i  umt 

divMed  l<y  niiinUr  i/(i<ouh(le<i  iiarttdpiilInK) 



criMMrrap  ra<K-aAwii 

♦0  r«rm  rff..' 1  \  i.        .          m4  «( 'tmncM  r»IM 

m 

iiir,im 

il    lli.m*  '»»     •                      '<f»iii,iVt^M    ...t. ....,, t.... 

II 

Mia 

tlrt»l,f»'("»|r)|l>le     ...s,,,t„,,,,,m—M;»mfM»smtfmtsii.  . 

mi7*ii 

^ri^^U  i-fVM  M'l  ITMM. 
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County  rrport  rf  estimated  Federal  expenditures,   Douglas  County. 
"U'av/i  .  ytar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30.  1939 — Coutlnut-d 

EXPENOrrUKES 


Number 

.Amount 

crHRsvT  raor.RAMs 

Federal  Wrvrk«  Arenry 

1.  Publi''  W.irks  .\dmini«tratinn.  non-Fedenl  projeets 

2.  Ft»<lrrnl  Works  .\dtnjni';tnti'>n.  Ki-IitmI    vojocts    

S.  Public  Ui.H'l<i  .KilnitnKtration.  comploto'l  T>r<ijcrts 

4.  Public  HiiiMincs  Ailmmistration.  Kcdoral  buil'lings 

5.  Work  I'ri«j<'ci5  .\<lniintsiration     

fi   Other  pri'jiM'ts  under  works  projrara 

4 

JIM,  ns 

122.759 

"'96,2^2 

Fedt-ral  .Svtirity  Aeciu-y: 

7.  !»ocisl  ,'<o<iirity  Bfiardr 

Old  ai'.-  a.>si.  taucp $0S.  .'.97 

Ai'l  to  d.|i.  niVnt  children 11.  477 

Aid  to  til.'  blind ZrOO 

Department  of  .Kcriculture- 

8.  AprnultiirsU  Adjustment  Administration  conservation 

procrams: 

\9V=-                 t   , V*»  '« 

217 

63 

4 

iriS64 
1     1I«.247 

1837                   ' .  .                17.118 

0   Farm  Seeuritv  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation 

17.910 

rOMPI.ETKD  rROr.RAMS 

Ml    Fe<loral  F.mereencv  Heliof  .\dminUtration 

.%3.81I 

11    ("ivil  Works  \dmini!iirati')n                             

71.5<iC 

12.  Afn-iniltural  Adjustment  Administration  rental  and  Iteneflt 

I«vmon'!<     - 

13.  U.  .><.  Hoii.sinc  Authority,  housini?  (former  Public  Works 

798,982 

Tf^tfil    nnnri^nAvnHli* 

I.  557.012 

"43.W.830 

OTHER    BENEFITS 


tflrral  riousine  A<lniinl<trati(>n: 

Title  I.  Moiltrniration  and  improvement  loans  insured... 
Title  II.  .MorttriMjes  atxvpteil  for  insuranee 


Total,  hou.siuK  in.suraoce. 


Farm  .<eetjrily  A<litiinistration.  farm-debt  reduction 

I*ublic  Koads  .\diiiinisiration.  active  {)roj«>ct  allotments 


111 
7 


28 


$4r..  xi7 
3f).  «s(W 


83,647 


88.878 
63.800 


COtTNTT  STATISTICS  ^ 


Families  in  rounty,  1930 

Dwellings.  19.'«<l  . 

Indivi-Iuai  intvime-tax  returns.  19.15 .-...Z 

l'a.v<ent>T  ;»uto>  recLsleri'd,  1936 

Kaniilie>  with  rT\dli)S.  1«$H      

Residential  til.phoni-s.  I"J3.^   

Domestic  electric  meters,  1930 

Farms.  193.i  

Retail  I'mployees.  193,S      

Wholesale  einiilovi-es.  1935 

Mininft  employi'»'s.  ISl.") - 

Manufact urine  employe*'?.  1935_ 

Pei^ms  on  farms.  I9t.S  — — 

I  nrmployed  rei>ortinft,  1937 

^Source:  t'on.sumer  .Market  Data  Handbook. 

Estimated  coMnty  report  of  Federal  expenditures.  Okanogan  County, 
Wash  ,  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30,  1939 

LOANS 


6. 


100 
100 

1<» 

033 

230 

37« 

04« 

3KS 

96 

29 

5 

3 

i.-a 

349 


CfKRF.NT   l'RiM.K\MS 

Federal  I»an  Airenev: 

1    Reconvtnicilon  Finanoi-  Torporaflon  ffrom  Feb.  2, 1132)  . 

2.  Di.-Mvler  I-oan  <'or|K<ralion     

Fetleral  Work.«  Aaeney 

3.  Public  Workji  Adf'iinij«irution.  non-Fi'deral  r)''oJects. .. 
4    f   ,"»   Ilouning  Authority,  luiui  contmct.ssivned  

Drparinirnt  of  Airrlctiltijnv 

.'.    KiM-in  «  redit  Adnilnliitrallon.  land  Iwnk  commlMioner 
Farm  (ndli  AdiiilnlKirntion.  eineraency  crop  and  (.■<'d 


A. 
7. 
8. 
». 


Farm  .'^■nirlty  Adiiiliil»lration,  rural  rehabihiaiioii 
Firm  »<<iirlly  Admlinnlfailoti.  fariiidenani  pun'i  i« 


Hiiril  Kleeffiflciiiion  Adfiiinl.«ifiilion  M'ltJtl  pr. 
divided  \>y  iiuitilM>r  of  countlv*  p  irtlellnttUiK;  . 

(oMrt  kttti  raooN4Ms 
II    )|.o.»'i...>     f    .'>  ('>ff|»>fa(i'rti,  t<ftM  14.j<«..«<« 


■t  t»Mt 


Unmnmivrnt- 


Estimated  county  report  of  Federal  cxpcJiditures.  Okanogan  County, 
Wash  ,  Mar.  4.  1933,  through  June  30,  1939 — Ccntumcd 

EXPrNDITt-THES 


iNumber:  Amount 


CriU'.EST   IHix.l'.-VM.S 

Federal  Works  Aeency: 

1.  Public  Works  .Kdiiiinistration.  non-Federal  projeett 

2.  Public  Works  ,\dtnin'.stration.  Ktvleral  proJM-ts     .    

3.  Public  Koads  .\dr.iinistnilion.  coiiipleUMl  projerts   

4.  Public  Huildinps  .Administration.  Federal  buildin);s 

fi.  Wiirk  Projwls  .Administration  

(i.  Other  projects  under  works  prof^am 

Federal  Security  Agency: 

7.  Social  St>txiri'v  Hoard: 

OM-a^re  assistamv  $l.M.n29 

,\ id  to  deiH'mlent  children 3i,  >« 

Aid  to  the  blind       7.792 

Drp.irtment  of  .\pricullure: 

8.  At-Ticultural  Adjustment  Admintslration  eontiervatiun 

programs: 

1936 $.-«),  I K4 

1937 »;!,  432 

9.  Farm  Security  .Vdministration,  rural  rehabilitation 


CUMFLETKI)  PROiiRAMS 

10.  Federal  Kmertrency  Hrlief  .Administration :. 

11.  ("ivil  Works  .Adminisiration  . 

12.  Apriculiural  Adju.stmcnt  Administration  rental  and  benefit 

imymenis 

13.  r.  .s!.  Uousinu  .Authority,  housins  (forioer  Public  Works 

Adminlstraiion  tiousitu:  only) 


13 
1 


J.'.!').  .W7 
311.  4v\ 

4,  ;iit> 

121,324 


404 

94 ; 

14 


Total,  nonn.'payablc 

Grand  total,  rojmyable  and  nonrepayable 


l.HI,  MO 

123,  ni6 
19,  93« 


77.(119 

y>,  tr.) 

!12..%44 


i.MiB.nn 

1996.851 


OTHER    BENEFITS 


Federal  Housin;  .\ dm iui.st ration: 

Title  1.  .MiMlerniration  an  1  imiTovr'm»nt  loans  insured. 
Title  II.  MorlRajtes  accepted  for  insurance 

Total,  hou.sin?  insurance  

Farm  ."Security  AdminLsiralion,  farm-debt  roiluclinn      

Public  Koails  .Vdministratiou.  active  project  allotments 


367 
10 


$191.  •.'29 
3i,r,(U 


VH\  181 
108,366 


COUNTY  STATISTICS  * 

Families  in  county,  19.30 4, 

Dviellintrs,  ly.lil *. 

Individu'il  I ncoine-tax  returns.  1935 

Pa-ssenger  aiitns  re^nstpreil.  1936 4. 

Families  with  radi'is.  Wl.iH      , . ."i. 

UeMdential  telephones.  PJ'tl   1. 

Domestic  electric  meters,  1930 2, 

Farms.  19:«  Z 

Retail  emiiloyees.  11135      

Wholesale  ptiiployeps.  I93S 

Mining  eini)loyees,  W.in  

Manufacturim;  employees,  1935. 

Persons  on  fitfms,  19:i.S 9. 

Unemployed  reporti'ig.  19-17 

't^ource:  Consuuier  .M;irket  Data  Handbook. 


984 

•¥V> 
707 
.Vi7 
260 
370 
7HfJ 

210 

m 

HI  5 
7S9 

774 


Federal  Expenditures  in  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OK    W  ASHI.NCiTON 

LN  THE  }K)ISK  OF  IJKI'UKSKNTATI VLS 
Thursday.  Auqust  22.  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Ppcakrr.  I  am  liavlriK  printed  a  rrport 
of  rrrtaln  Rtaflstlcnl  dntn  of  lnffrf«;t  to  the  pt-fiplr  fif  Bpfjkano 
hjkI  Lincoln  Count  Icr  )m  my  tll.'itrlcf.  Rhowinu  ihp  nnturf  and 
pxDfil  of  #;;tim'iff(l  fxp'-imrs  of  Ihr  Unllftl  Htaf^.s  in  thcue 
COlint)f'«t  (lutitiK  thf  prfM'iji  H(lii)inhtr»f)t>n. 

Th^':f  f)u\iTt^  arc  Ifittnirtivr  fifid  Illuminating  ttnd  frufllly 
m.ik**  II    {x'^  \\}\i-  for   ifiutf^tftl   pffsont!  to  know  whiit   )ihi» 

»;' <  fi  rioftr  It)  «H'h  (ownty   (lUllltJi   f  If  7'.V'-if    Jxf)o<l  t/>  lirlt^f 
UH'  (:of>UJt.W;l>A  tit  the  p<;opU;  UiUl  iHti  Itt  Uml  LOUttlif, 


ill 
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Estimated  county  rrport  of  Federal  rrprndit-ura.  Spokane  County. 
Wash  .  Mar,  4,  1933.  th'ough  June  30.  1939 


tX>A*fS 


Number 

Amount 

O  RRKXT    rRO'.RAM^ 

1    K.-«^>n«triuii'n  Finan.-»-  rnrpomtion  (from  Fob.  2, 19321 

123,072.271 

Ke«*rr»l  \Ni>rli»  Aii-ikv 

%    PiiMm   \^<>rk<  VtlminUtratkin,  non-Fp<lpntl  projrcta 

0) 

4     1 '    '^    l{<.4i«intf   \iiih4»riiv    loAn  ctjntra^^  siimMl 

IVpartiTw-nt  of   Vrrirulturf 

^    Kirin  ('rt^)tt  A'lniinL<tn»ii'.n.  Isn  1  bsnlc  (^imtnlt^lonw 
t    Kwin  <'r<-<lit  \dn)ini«frftii<'n.  «m<Tifency  crop  ami  fp«l 
7    F>«nii  S«nirity  Ailmiiii-'rHtii  u.  ruml  fft'.abilitatlon 
»    KAfni  >*«''iriiy  A<lmmi«!rnti<'n.  tarm-i«-nant  [lurchasc 
».   Kurml  KUotrifli-HUon  A.lmini<rr»n<>n  (total  i>rojfCl  cost 
divklnl  by  niimbrr  ot  eountm  [larticipatiag) 

4M 

I  833,370 

« 61.  110 
142.525 

1 

I 
X7M 

171.500 

COMrLtTtD  rR4><.KAMS 

10  Frirm  Trr'lif  AiliTiini»iration.  !<««  1^  .Irought  relief 

11  Iti'tTip  < •wD»T^'  I.«i«n  ("orjHir'ition,  1V33-38 

3W 
4.503.437 

Total   rpiiAvmhli>                                                      .     . 

27.5M.e07 

XXFENDITITRES 


CTRRFST  PROOR^M'* 

Fnl«TaJ  Worki  Ksrncy 

1.  I'litilir  \V  orks  A»1miniMn»lton,  non-Fr<l»»r»I  pro)ort9   .. 

2.  I'uMu- \V..rk«  Ailmini<trati<)ii,  K>-li'r<»l  i>r.ij«H't.<     ... 

3    I'til'lir  Kr>iw1>  \(|inmi.'«tn»iH)n.  ri>nii'l«'t«>tl  (>rf>j»vtK  

i 

$1.  293.  Of  A 

fi.  >t'i7 

l.SM.Sl.S 

4.  ,1'uMic  BuiMimu*  .V'liiunistmtion,  Fe<i<iral  t)Uil«iings 

10.1.  370 

S.   W.>rk- l'rtij<Hts  A'1inini.<tr%tii>n          

fi    <)th««f  {irojw'fs  iimlor  work*  program.... 

10.671.903 
371. 3W 

Fc<ltT«l  !MH-urify   \iri>nry 
7.  S«.«u«l  ^rctirity  H<>ar<] 

l»l(l-»4rf  a5Mst.ince $1,  423,  7f.,S 

A  nl  to  d.piTi.lont  children 1H4.h.".9 

3,571 

9M> 

57 

1.636.S21 

AiJ  tothebliuil 28.  197 

DetMtftrurnt  of  Aerioilturr: 

»■  AirririiltiirAl  A.)'ii5tm«nt  Adminlrtr*tlon  oonsprvstion 
p)rocrtiii« 

IWVi                     $254,661 

'        4+4. nR9 
50.274 

I'-tiT                   isy.  «38 

ft.  Fariu  security  AdminUtrtition.  ninil  rehabilitatiou  ..  . 

.... 

COMPLlTtn  rROORAMS 
m.  FotWal  Fmereenrv  RetW  .\dminfcitrafion 

4.290.(129 

11    Civil  Wrrk-i  A.lmhktr'itlon                         

12.  Airriculturnl   A.ljiKtment   A.lnilni"!tration  rental  and 
Nnefit  |>avinont.s 

1.217.371 
1.47a3«) 

13.  r     S     Uou^in?    Authoritr,   hodsinu   ^former   Public 
Works  .Kdtuiuistralion,  hausin;  only) 

Total,  nonrepayable 

- 

23.14T.aS8 

^"^ Ontid  tota',  repayable  and  nonrepayable  ._ 

j  SO.  725. 865 

OTun  BXTncnrs 


Federal  Hoasinc  Adrr'ni^tration: 

Titir  I    M.-l.rtiirafton  und  improvement  loans  Insured.. . 
TUW  II    M  or tnHces  accepted  tor  Inwirante .. 

7.nao   $i37n.«« 

1. 017        3. 07V.  9.'j0 

Totnl.  hou*ili*  ln^urH^'^♦•                                          

5. 45a  944 

Vann  Senirity  .\ilinlni»trHii«>n.  f»rni-<lebt  nHlutfloo 

Fabllc  liutt>l!>  .AdtninMtratiun.  M'tive  |»foJe<'t  alkaments 

u 

2.MW 

214. ie» 

coTNTT  rr*Twnc8  • 

In  poqniy.  IWO ._ 

.  IMt)  — .^.^ , 

1  iii.iiriii»  I  II  retunw,  1*W      .................. 

>tiili  tiii.tiiif-  re«:«lereil.  1W6.....^.«,..._., 

»:th  r..!i(>H.  lyw  , 

ul  leleptioiw-,  nr«   ^...^ 

etet-trii  meter*.  IMO. 


£Sr«Bptoy(*»- IK»    

WbalH»l«emi>K>yrt>.  lUU     . 
Mtatac  eniplove^o,  IV15 
Mannflu-turinc  employee*.  It 
Trrviis  ,>n  (arms,  I»i-S 
rnemi>»oye<l  reprftitie.  1«C7 


40,499 

»,400 

R..M4 

3«.  7'»7 

I\7Wrt 

31.  (CIA 

4.910 

6.9^,9 

3.  UM 

lyi 

5.  Ml 

li9i'«! 

8.31S 


•  These  prt>)«<-t«  ref^:ve«l  both  loans  and  icrants. 

I  A.oof  Dm-.  31.  I«BH. 

'  ciuurca.  Cuoauimw  Market  Data  IIiUKitMok. 


CounXy  report  of  estimated  Federal  expenditures  Lincoln  County, 
Wash  ,  Mar.  4.  1933.  through  June  30.  1939 


LOANS 


Number 

Amount 

CIRRENT   PRCX-.RAM9 

Federal  I.<ian  .\zency: 

1.  Rc«i>u.<frin  tion  Finance  Corporation  (from  Feb.  2.  I'iJJ). 

2.  Di>ia.'«ier  I/oan  CorporHtioD     

»7.210 

Federal  Work.-;  Aeency: 

3    Public  Work'*  Ailminisfpation.  non-Federal  projects.     .. 

0) 

4    C    ."^    Hoii>;ine  .^uthoritv,  loan  contracts  signed 

Deparftnent  of  .\^iculture: 

5    K»rm  t 'refill  Adiiiin;''tratk>n.  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
ft    Firm  Cre<lit  Adiiiini.strHtioii.  emergeucy  crop  and  feed.. 

7.  F:irm  Security  Adraim.'JTratioD.  rural  rehabilitation 

8    Farm  .*<etTiritv  .Administration,  farm-tenant  purchase 

113 

42 

«34«.2no 
»9.  4<« 

25.125 

».   Rural   Ele»-triflc«t!on  .Administration  ftotal  project  cost 
divided  by  number  of  counties  participating) 

COMPL«TtD  PRnCRAMS 

10.  Farm  Cre<lit  .Adminbitration.  1934-35  drought  relief 

11.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corixiration,  1933-36           .     

10 

9.!/a 

Total,  rejxiyable 

4*7,577 

ULVCMOirURXS 


a-RREST  rROORAMS 

Federal  Works  Agency; 

1.  Ful>tic  Works  .\dmini.stration.  non-Federal  projects 

2.  Public  Works  .Administration,  Federal  projects  

10 

$2 17.  no 

3.  I»iiblic  Ki«id>  -Kdministrifion.  eomplete'1  projects 

402.731 

4    Public  BniHinps  Administration.  Feileral  tNJiklinga 

5.  Work  Projects  .Xdiuinistnition 

-  . 

150, 36S 

f».  Other  i>rT)jecis  under  works  |>r<i«ram 

Fe'Jeral  Se<-urity  .Veency; 
7.  Social  Setiirity  Board: 

Old-ajte  assistance              ....  |09, 911 

220 

45 

2 

1 

Aid  to  dei>endem  chiKlreo ».  342 

.\id  to  the  blind 1,418 

>     109.671 

Department  of  .Airriculture: 

».  .Apriculiiiral  Adjustment  Administration  oonservntion 
proBT.ims: 

I9;«   $121.2.'» 

1937             ..        .                                                                 24.398 

}     14.5.  (V57 
l.OM 

3.3.  218 

9.  Farm  Security  Administration,  rural  rehabilitation 

COMPtrrKD  PROGRAMS 
10.  F.Hleral  Kmentmcv  Relief  .Administration 

"""•"•- 

11.  Civil  Works  Administration                                

80.  (ISA 

12.  .Agricultural  .Adjustment  .Administration  rental  and  benefit 

payments                                                                     .              . 

13.  U.   -•»    Hnusin?   Administnation.   h<>u.sini?  (former  Public 

Works  Administration,  bousing  only) 

2.397,367 

Total,  nonrepayable 

3.ft3(l.9(n 

Orand  total,  repayable  and  nonrepayable 

!  4. 124.  539 

OTHER   BENETTTS 


Federal  riousinj  Administration: 

TitU'  1.   .MiHirrni/ation  and  improvement  loans  iasureU 

Title  11.  .MurtKatceeMeapted  for  msuranoe 

140 

$A2.  .540 
13.230 

Total,  hoasinit  insurance    

Farm  .v>«ufiiy  AdminUtratlon.  fano-dcbl  reduction 

Public  UoB'ls  A  liiiinistration.  active  projects  allotments 

6 

75.790 
2.190 
2.0U0 

COUNTT  STATiaTICS  ' 

FMBillM  ia  caaniy,  iwo 

Dwenings.  19EI0 

Indl\  idoal  kwoiDe-ta*  rrtoms.  1934    

I'SMennr  MltoaiobiUs  reiruitered.  1900 ._ ._.. 

Faniilir*  with  r«.li.i»    19.W     ..._........ 

Resklenlial  tel.|ih.  ni  ».  1WI5 —..—......... 

Domestic  ••Uftnc  mct«rt,  1930 —.._........_ 

Farms,  l'.l;t.^  

H«tttil  .in|.loyees.  1935      

W  hol.-«al«' fni|.lovt'«-s    I»33 ... .-...._.. 

.Maiinj:  fmi'l.;>tT<.  r.*J5 _.._„ 

.Manufacturing.'  i:i;ployees.  1935.. „.„........_........ 

person'*  on  fari:;*.  \'.M  .__ .. 

I  nemployed  r»  p<jrtmK.  1937 

'  Thfse  projerts  reerived  both  loans  and  grants. 

»  As   >(  I>.T    31.  1W3>*. 

'  buUTLv.  Coosumvr  Market  Data  Handbook. 


3.0i>0 
3.1)0 

511 
t.  I9« 
I.M> 
1.SI9 
1.351 
1.447 

3M 

147 

13 

54 

5.943 
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The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^    HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK   WISCONSIN 
IN  THF:  SEX.A.TE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  22  iUgislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL     FTtOM     THE     STANDARD-TIMES,     NFW     BFDFORD, 

MASS. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prc'.'-idont,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  on  the  third  term  by 
Basil  Brewer  under  the  heading  "Roosevelt  Drafted,'  "  pub- 
lished in  the  Siandard-Times.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  issue  of 
July  22.  19  iO. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass  )    Standard-Times  of  July  22,   1940) 

ROOSEVELT    "DRAFTED" 

Probably  all  Americans  would  prefer  to  avoid  the  situation 
which  tiow  cdiilrcjiits  tlitm.  a  Pre.sident  nomiiialed  for  a  third  term 

School  boys  know  'Washington  and  Jeffersun  urged  agamsi  the 
third  term  and  counseled  that  those  who  offered  ihemsflves  be 
sternly  and  promptly  rebuked. 

In  150  years  of  the  Nation's  history  no  one  seriously  has  gone 
counter  to  this  .solemn  warning. 

On  the  surf  .tee  it  would  seem  the  voter  would  find  the  solu- 
tion simple — but  we  see  no  such  conclusion. 

For  the  crisis  of  the  limes  lends  itself  to  the  sorry  scheme,  and 
the  President  who  offers  h.mself  for  the  third  term  is  a  master 
political  strategist,  a  ma.ster  of  plausibility. 

He  did  not  plan  or  desire  to  run.  he  said,  as  he  accepted  the 
nomination,  but,  "TtKlay.  .".ll  private  plans,  all  private  lives  have 
been  repialrd  by  an  overriding  public  danger.  In  the  face  of 
that  public  danper  all  those  who  can  be  of  service  to  the  public 
have  no  choice  but  to  ofTer  themselves  for  service  In  those  ca- 
pacities for  which  they  may  be  fitted." 

Are  there  m  the  English  language  more  convenient  words  with 
wh;ch  to  excuse  a  third-term  candidacy? 

It  even  Is  possible  the  Pres;dcnt  has  convinced  himself  by  the 
plausibility  of  his  own  phrases  Otherwise,  he  conjures  faith- 
lessly in  the  country's  crlsu  and  out  of  the  people's  fears 

But  there  are  simple  questions  which.  If  answered,  will  help  to 
clear  the  air.  may  even  help  the  President  out  of  his  self-hypnosis. 
If  such  it  is.  They  are  questions  which  will  not  down  and  must 
be  asked  over  and  over  during  these  next  few  fateful  mt/nths. 

Was  the  President  dtafted.  or  did  he  knowingly  and  willingly 
contrive  by  action  or  inaction  to  bring  about  his  third-term 
nomination? 

Were  the  people  represented  at  this  Chicago  scene,  where  the 
President  says  he  was  drafted?  Or  was  this,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  sorriest  spectacles  of  political  ward  heeling  ever  staged  in  a 
convention,  with  hundreds  of  delegates  there  representing  nothing 
but  a  City  gang,  paid  and  ^rown  fat  with  Federal  projects  money? 

And  what  Is  the  truth  about  the  Presidents  claim  that  he  alone 
Is  best  qtiallfieci  to  meet  the  present  national  cr|si«.  the  only 
•'experienced  man."  an  he  modestly  says,  capable  of  steering  the 
Nation  throuph   Us  difflrulties? 

All  partl<'an<-hip  no;de.  what  Is  there  In  the  past  7  years  of  this 
admlnlstra'lon  to  J'lstify  the  President's  fubllme  faith  In  himself 

National  debt,  ndmlttedlv  bordering  on  bankruptcy,  with  tipem- 
ployment.  If  we  dlsrerard  Federal  work  project".  nImoM  at  its  peak. 

Military  unprcpaiotlr.erf,  ^o  serious  as  to  con.'titute  t:ow  the 
greatest  element  of  the  "crieis'  which  the  President  uses  to  JU'=tify 
his  candidacy— a  condition  which,  deeplte  warnings,  has  improved 
but  little  since  the  President  called  it  to  the  country's  attention; 
a  condition  repeatedly  called  to  ofTlclal  attention  by  Baruch  and 
others  as  Hitler  power  rose  In  Germany. 

A  country  divided  Into  class-conscious  groups,  created  by  the 
Presidents  delibetate  efforts,  employer  and  business  tagged  with 
hateful  names,  employee  encouraged  to  thwart  employer  against 
their  mutual  interest. 

Taxes,  the  highcft  In  the  r<iuntry"s  history,  a  brake  on  all  busi- 
ness enterprise,  .some  of  It  admittedly  punitive;  business  asked  to 
expand  employment,  but  the  money  needed  to  provide  this  employ- 
ment taken  by  excessive  and  punitive  taxes 

Are  we  to  believe,  then,  the  President  is  the  "only  man"  who 
c&n  save  the  country  In  the  cri&is? 


Is  there  encouragement  In  this  record  for  breaking  the  third -term 
precedent  of  150  years? 

But  there  is  more  than  inconsistency  in  this  third-term  posi- 
tion of  the  President. 

There   is   definite   menace. 

Tlie  President  doe.s  not  have  the  respect  for  constitutional 
government  which  the  ordinary  citizen  has  and  which,  of  course, 
should   be   the   Presidents. 

Had  he  this  respect  he  would  not  have  attempted  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,   to  .secure   approval   of  his  meat-ures. 

We  assert  the  President  does  not  take  seriou.sly  the  breaking 
of  the  third-term  unwritten  law.  Did  he  do  so,  he  would  refuse 
to  run  as  did  Wa.shmgton  and  Jcfleison.  But  even  clearer  than 
this  is  the  fact  that  in  no  speech  or  statement  has  he  so  much 
as  mentioned  the  subject,  not  even  la  his  address  of  acceptance 
Thursday 

The  President  Is  a  student  of  history.  He  has  not  failed  to  see 
that  free  government  olten  has  been  made  into  dictatorship  by 
easy  stages  of  disregard  of  precedent  such  as  tlie  third-term 
tradition   of   this   country. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable-  -he  does  not  take  the  matter 
seriously,  or  excuses  nim.self  on  the  basis  of  the  national  crisis. 
He  excused  his  Supreme  Court  packing  attempt,  which  failed, 
on   the   same   basis   of   emergency. 

It  is  true  the  country  faces  a  grave  crisis  But  the  President, 
in  this  decision,  has  Imposed  a  second  crisis  on  the  one  which 
already  existed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  President  is  self-hypnotized  or 
deceived  by   his  inner  circle  of  advisers 

But  deceived  or  not.  the  President  must  not  be  allowed  to 
deceive  the  country  In  this  time  of  crisis. 

Neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  any  other  man.  ever  must  be 
elected   to  a   third  term   as  President  of  the   United   Stales 

—  Basil    Brewer.    PubUshcr. 


Transfer  of  Destroyers  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

!\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Augxist  22  Ucgislativc  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    ST.    LOUIS    STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  AuRtist  21.  1940,  entitled  "Send  the 
Destroyers!" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  cf  August  21,   1940] 

SFND    THE    rESTHOYFRS 

Tlie  time  has  come  when  the  American  Government,  moved 
solely  by  concern  for  our  own  iiatlotial  interests,  should  transfer 
to  Great  Britain  the  overage  d'^stroycrs  which  Btitain  needs  to 
bolster  her  defenses  in  the  immediate  future. 

Two  objections,  prevlcusly.  have  prevented  this  bold  step  The 
first  was  the  argument  that  50  light  warships  could  not  possibly 
prove  decisive  This  w.as  based  on  the  theory  that  the  battle  of 
Britain  would  be  flnlLhed  quickly  that  the  Nazis  would  stake  all 
on  a  spectacular  aerial  invasion,  which  would  succeed  or  fall  without 
reference  to  sea  power.  The  second  argument,  vlgcrously  pumpetl 
lip  by  our  isolationists,  was  that  selling  destroyers  would  be  an 
"act  of  war.'  and  that  it  would  make  Hitler  turn  against  us  either 
now  or  later- -when,  as,  and  and  if  he  broke  Biltaln. 

The  first  objection  has  been  an.swered  Pnme  Minister  Churchill 
states  a  clear,  definite  reason  for  England's  need  of  these  ve.s*els — 
to  "bridge  the  gap  "  between  Britain's  peacetime  navy  of  1939  and 
the  much  larqer  wartime  navy  she  expects  to  have  substantially 
completed  by  next  y^ar 

The  theory  of  a  fhort  Battle  cf  Britain  has  been  weakened  t;y 
events  of  the  last  2  weeks  Ever>'  obsorver  reports  that  England 
has  successfully  beaten  back  the  prelimlnfiry  Nazi  efforts  to  smash 
her  by  a  bomblni;  '  blitzkrieg  "  Now  Germany  has  announced  a 
sea   and  air  blockade. 

Always  granting  that  this  may  be  merely  a  trick  to  lull  the  de- 
fenders into  a  false  sen.se  of  security,  the  apparent  meaning  Is  that 
Hitler  Is  driven  to  revise  his  plan,  to  rcscit  to  a  £ieg;e  of  Britain — 
a  war  direrted  against  her  vital  food  and  supply  ships  with  the 
objective  ol  starving  her  people  and  her  lactcrles. 
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In  such  a  war  of  a'.trUton  It  Ls  possible  that  acquisition  of  50 
additioi.al  dcMroycn.  Irom  America  would  decisively  strengthen  the 
British  fne«t  for  the  next  few  critical  months. 

The  vital  importance  Britain  attaches  to  American  destroyers 
IB  further  prcvcd  by  mirofment  to  lease  bases  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  to  the  L'tilt«rd   States 

ron»iderln«  the  Importance  of  Newfoundland.  Bermuda,  and  the 
Car"ht)ean  Islands  as  .strangle  ba.ses  for  defending  the  Western 
H'-misphere.  Churrhlll's  ofTer  of  99-year  leases  of  these  Island 
strunghDlds  Is  equivalent,  almost,  to  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  and 
at  lea.«t  comparable  In  value  to  a  pledge  to  send  the  remnants  of 
the  British  Navv  to  Canada  If  England  finally  falls  Such  a  piecl^-e, 
however,  also  should  be  .sought— t.i  copptr-rlvet  our   security 

The  final  objection  to  sale  of  the  destroyers— the  fear  of  Hitler's 
wrath-  always  hae  be*n  more  fanciful  than  real  Such  a  transfer 
would  be  no  more  an  act  of  war  than  the  other  technically  hostile 
acts  we  already  have  committed  against  the  Nazis — the  sale  of 
obsolete  aircraft,  for  example,  through  the  flimsy  device  of  returnln'? 
them  to  the  manufacturers,  who  then  have  vended  them  to  Ens^land. 

These  scrupulous  nlcctlee  are  not  Important  Hitler  shows  r.o 
sign  of  yielding  to  the  resentment  he  naturally  feels  follo'.vlng  our 
previous  aid  to  Britain.  Would  he  declare  war  against  us  at  once  on 
account  of  a  destroyer  de.iP  It  is  possible  but  not  likely.  At 
prestnt  he  doe«n"t  even  threaten  it;  he  prefers  to  slaughter  one 
victim  at  a  time 

A«  for  the  future.  If  Hitler  conquers  Britain  despite  Churchlirs 
efforts  and  despite  our  aid  to  ESinland.  the  qviestlon  of  whether  or 
not  we  sold  destroyers  to  the  British  would  be  insignificant 

Nazi  operations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  not  be  governed 
by  such  relative  trivialities  The  only  thing  which  will  govern 
them  18  Hitlers  Judgment  of  his  chances  to  win  againtt  the  United 
States. 

The  de8troyer-«aie  Issue  should  hi-  decided,  therefore,  by  the 
simple  question  of  whether  the  transfer  would  d'.mlni.'-h  or  Increase 
the  chances  of  a  kucceasful  Nazi  assault  on  the  United  States. 

The  most  logical  answer  Is  that  It  would  bolsU-r  our  security. 
If  It  helps  England  win.  by  strengthening  her  both  materially  and 
m  her  morale,  we  chall  never  have  to  face  a  direct  attack  from 
Hitler  And.  since  the  fate  of  the  Orient  will  be  decided  primarily 
in  Europe.  It  may  save  us  an  embarrassmg  and  dangerous  challenge 
from    Japan 

If  It  merely  pcstponea  a  British  defeat.  It  probably  will  be  selftehly 
worth  while  through  buying  us  additional  time  to  build  up  our 
own  armed  forces  and  Implement  pending  plans  for  hemispherical 
defense. 

In  the  light  of  these  con^lderntlons.  the  breast-heating  anguish 
and  obstructionism  of  do-ncthlng  isolationists  fade  Into  Insignifi- 
cance. Let  u*  act  decisively  for  once,  without  further  confusion. 
and  sell  the  destroyers  which — by  aiding  England — will  defend  the 
Americas. 


Defend  America  With  Equipment  "on  Order"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Insert  herewith  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Williamsport  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  at  Williamsport.  Pa  .  Friday,  June  28.  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  Invitation  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  again  mingling  with  my  Masonic  brethern  on  this 
txappy  occasion. 

Since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  Introduced  to  you  by  my  pood 
friend  and  colleague.  Bob  Rich,  who  so  ably  represents  the  Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania  District  in  Congress.  I  really  feel  at  nome 
ainang  you.  even  though  Bob  did  not  include  in  his  remarks  his 
copyrighted  dally  congressional  question.  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money  from? 

Seriously,  you  represent  a  cross  section  of  American  citizenry 
that  appreciates  a  stralght-from-the-shoulder  disctisslon  of  the 
perplexing  questions  Incident  to  the  war  situation.  E^rery  war  is 
accompanied  by  a  wave  of  propaganda.  You  and  I  know  the  World 
War  waa  no  exception,  and  today  from  experience  I  hope  that  you 
have  not  been  misled  by  the  abundance  oX  foreign  propaganda  ib&t 


has  been  unloaded   en   the  American  people   during   the   past   few 
years 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  portion  of  what  the  average  Member  of 
Congress  receives  daily  as  propaganda  from  abroad.  Here  Is  a  piece 
from  Germany  a  pamphlet  from  England,  a  circular  from  France, 
as  well  as  Japan.  Belgium.  China,  and  other  countries.  Each  of 
these  pamphlets  blames  the  other  fellow  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
American   people   take   sides   in    their   century-old   world    wars 

Ti>  many  of  you  who  have  served  In  the  World  War.  this  propa- 
ganda is  old  stuff  During  the  hectic  days  of  1917  18  we  rubbed 
elbows  with  the  Frenchman,  the  Britisher,  the  Jap.  and  others  now 
Involved  in  this  effort  to  sell  their  own  bill  of  goods  to  America. 
Those  of  you  who  served  in  the  A.  E.  F.  are  qualified  to  take  this 
propaganda  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

However,  since  the  World  War.  the  babies  of  1917  18  are  new 
young  men  and  women  and  are  being  fed  the  same  old  war  propa- 
ganda It  appears  that  the  American  people  are  falling  for  this 
propaganda,  hock.  line,  and  sinker.  Therefore,  as  good  Americans, 
we  must  assume  the  responslbUity  of  acquainting  our  neighbors 
with  the  true  facts  and  m  su  doing  make  a  worth-while  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  our  form  of  government. 
Unfortunately,  all  propaganda  has  not  been  confined  to  foreign 
sources,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  pieces  of  printed  propaganda 
now  being  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  by  Willia:n 
Allen  White.  Kansas  publisher,  and  his  Committee  to  t>e'end 
America  by  Aldint?  the  Allies.  For  months  and  months  the  White 
comn[ilttee  has  been  leading  the  American  people  down  a  blind 
alley  bv  adv<x-ating  that  v.e  strip  our  own  meager  defenses  to  aid 
the  Allies  There  is  no  question  the  Allies  have  ycur  s>-mpathy 
and  mine  in  the  valiant  struggle  they  put  up  against  a  superior 
military  fee  But  when  It  comes  to  exposing  cur  national  del<nse 
to  danger,  common  sense  tells  us  that  wc  are  forfeiting  our  own 
national  safety 

At  this  point  I  want  to  Impress  upon  ycu  one  thing  and  that 
is.  the  White  committee  almost  overnight  developed  to  be  self- 
appointed  saviors  of  this  Nation.  Do  you  believe  for  a  mmure 
William  Allen  White  is  paying  the  bill  for  all  this  propag„nda 
being  fed  the  American  people?  Do  you  realize  the  members  of  the 
White  committee  are  beyond  military  age"'  Can  you  forget  that 
a  few  years  ago  this  same  band  of  superpatrlots  labeled  the  World 
War  veterans  of  America  •Treasury  raiders"  when  the  adjusted  com- 
jjensation  commonly  mhcalled  the  bonus,  was  being  considered 
In  CongreiW  The  patriotism  of  the  White  committee  was  forgot- 
ten as  they  raised  their  voices  in  loud  protest  over  payment  of 
benefits  to  these  whose  service  to  country  rendered  them  in  need. 
Lets  forget  William  Allen  White  and  his  band  and  talk  about 
cold  facts  For  more  than  150  years  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  a  democracy  and  a  form  of  government 
universally  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship  During 
that  time  we  have  accompli.«hed  more  than  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  achieved  in  10  centuries. 

We  value  blessings  that  the  Old  World  has  never  enjoyed.  There- 
fore. If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  these  benefits,  we  must  .safe- 
guard our  form  of  government  by  an  adequate  national  defense, 
with  a  determined  effort  to  stay  out  of  this  war. 

Before  talking  about  our  national  defense,  let  us  give  some 
thought  to  the  type  of  defense  needed  should  we  be  called  to  repel 
invasion  from  the  Old  World  The  Hitler  military  machine,  which 
iB  recognl;!ed  as  a  mechanical  military  monster  the  like  of  which 
the  W(_rld  has  never  seen  before,  has  reqiilred  7  years  to  develop  at 
a  cost  of  MO .000  000.000  It  has  consumed  the  energies  of  Europe's 
greatest  industrial  country,  mobilizing  every  energy,  talent,  and 
resource  of  the  industrious  and  talented  German  people  This 
military  monster,  a  product  of  Hitler's  mind,  has  revolutionized 
every  pha.se  of  warfare  to  the  extent  that  today  it  knows  no  equal. 
The  striking  power  of  Hitler's  war  machine  is  terrific. 

In  the  short  space  of  21  days  Hitler  conquered  Poland,  destroyed 
a  half  million  soldiers,  and  took  700.000  prisoners. 

In  spite  of  the  British  blockade.  Hitler  invaded  and  mastered 
Norway  in  8  days  In  similar  fashion  he  crushed  Holland  in  4 
days  and  vanquished  Belgium  in  17  days.  In  like  manner  he  re- 
quired but  '21  day?  to  destroy  or  capture  the  British  expeditionary 
force  in  France  together  with  three  entire  French  armies. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Belgium,  it  required  Hitler  but  17 
days  to  conquer  Paris,  capture  the  Maginot  line,  drive  the  French 
Army  more  than  100  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  to  reduce  the 
French  people  to  servitude. 

In  2  months  of  active  military  operations  Hitler  has  conquered  a 
territory  as  great  as  New  England.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  He  has  conquered 
more  than  a  hundred  nnilllan  people,  pos-^lbly  destroyed  2.000.000 
soldiers,  and  taken  as  prisoners  3.000.000  more. 

With  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  each  of  the  nations 
subdued  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  set  up  a  real  defense 
against  German  aggression. 

Let  us  examine  this  German  war  machine.  FYom  information 
available,  it  has  a  dozen  mechanized  dlvlsli  ns,  commonly  referred  to 
as  Panzer  divisions  Each  division  consists  of  1,274  motor  vehicles, 
that  consume  10.568  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1.02J  gallons  of  oU 
every  24  hours  These  divisions  move  at  the  unbelievable  rate  of 
40  miles  a  day  Surely  you  recognize  the  great  problem  of  keeping 
this  giant  military  motister  in  operation,  whose  make-up  is  as 
fuUows: 
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A  Panzer  diiHsion — Its  fuel  consumption 
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H 

12 

50 
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US 

sm 
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HO 
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?45 
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70 
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8 

Trucks 

13 

Antitank  hatiHllon: 

dun  tmil.T^  _ 

54 

» 

24 

ReeinnaissaDce  battalion: 

Scout  cars 

Trucks        

37 

MotorcvcWs 

Truck<;                

4 
11 

Enein«iTi'  hftitalion: 
Lieht  inoturcars.. 
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1  rucks 
Servio.-  ^lunal  bjiltaliol 
LIphi  motorcars. . 

30 

a: 

5 

Trucks 

18 

Total 

1.274 

ia568 

1,023 

TsWe  above  elves  hroak-down  esiitnates  on  a  r.prmnn  Pnnfor  division  and  <iwiws 
trenu>ncl(iu<  iIhiK  r<in-;uinptionf>f  tmsan<loil  inpnllons.  .^npply  f.'K-torsshfHjId  double 
the  fieurc  shown  fur  tank  brieade  cas  and  oil  requirement.',  tnakine  lotabs  4'.t.27o  and 
S.in  .\n  air  cooiirrauon  viuudron  K  att^irhe<l  lo  each  dn  L^um  Ixit  nuinlwr  of  (>lfttws 
varh-s  ftreatly.     Kipiros  lor  supply  vebicles  aitacticd  lo  a  division  arc  uot  uvailablo. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity,  with  other  Members  of  Congreas. 
to  view  the  offlclal  German  war  films  in  an  "off  the  record  '  private 
showing  in  which  was  revealed  the  bloodiest  warfare  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

We  saw  German  parachutists  land  and  immediately  assemble 
machine  guns;  we  saw  giant  German  bombers  unloading  their  cargo 
of  death  and  destruction  on  the  peace-loving  countries  of  Norway, 
Hol'.and.  and  Belgium;  we  saw  the  flame  thrower  taking  Its  toll  of 
human  life  and  pjoperty;  we  saw  the  6-ton.  20-ton.  and  80-ton 
tanks  in  action;  we  saw  the  armored  cars  and  motorcycles — in 
short,  we  saw  Panzer  divisions,  with  not  one  soldier  on  foot,  destroy 
modern  armies  that  yesterday  were  heralded  as  among  the  world's 
greatest  military  forces 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  too  bad  William  Allen  White  and  his 
committee,  who  advocate  stripping  our  own  national  defense  to  aid 
the  Allies  could  not  witness  the  harrowing  spectacle  revealed  by 
these  films.  In  one  Panzer  division  they  employ  288  U^;ht  tanks. 
72  medium  tanks,  forty-five  6-tcM  tanks,  thirty-six  20-ton  tanks, 
ai.d  twelve  80-ton  tanks,  or  a  total  of  453  tanks  Remember,  this  Is 
only  1  Panzer  division,  and  Hitler  boasts  of  many  such  units. 

Let  us  in  passing,  and  for  contrast,  dwell  for  a  momtnt  en  the 
amount  of  our  own  military  equipment  from  an  inventory  of  sup- 
plies actually  on  harxl.  together  with  the  equipment  that  is  consid- 
ered as  bring  "on  order"  and  revealed  by  the  loUuwing  tables; 

Actually  on  hand  May  1,  1940 
Ordnance : 

Small  arms  and  miscellaneous: 

Semiiiutomntlc  rifle,  cal    .30 38  000 

37-nim    antitank  gun 228 

6u-mm     mortar 3 

81-mm     mortar   183 

Machine  gun,    .^0  cal 319 

Machine  gun.  .30  cal.   (light) 86 

Automatic  rifle,  cal.    30 0 

Artillery: 

75-mm    gun    (modern) 141 

75-mm.  howitzer   (field) 60 

105-mm    howitzer 0 

155-mm    howitzer   (high-speed) 436 

l.S5-mm.  gun   (modern) 4 

155-mm    pun    (high-speed) 88 

8-lnch  howitzer..... 0 

Combat   vehicles: 

Scout  car 485 

Combat  car 114 

Light  tank 10 

Medium  tank 18 
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Actually  en  hand  May  1,  1940 — Continued 
Ordnance — Ck'niinMed. 

Antiaircraft  equipment: 

3-lnch  gun,  AA 448 

90-mm  gun,  AA-___ 0 

Director , 163 

Height   finder 143 

Sound  locator 194 

37-mm.   gun.   AA 15 

Cal     50  machine  gun.  AA 1.014 

Detector.  AA 0 

Seaichliglu.  60-lnch  mobile,  AA 285 

On  order.  May  1,  1940 


Item 

Number 

Date  of  delivery 

Ordnance 

.'^mall  arms  and  misccIlftn<ou»: 

Sfiniautninalic  riflp,  caliber  .30 _. 

37-miii.  antitank  pun 

131,  7H9 
744 

1,84*1 
479 
S«7 
MO 

t.bi» 

AM 
96 
60 

29.^ 

36 

56 

0 

0 

34 

392 

laH 

52 

114 

39 

.V* 
321 
5M 
12fi 

IM 
2M 

June  ima. 
Do 

60-miii.  mortar 

April  IV41. 

81-nini.  mortar 

Macbinr  (run.  .50  caliber 

\o\  ember  1910. 
April  1941. 

Machine  eiin.  SOcaliN-r  flirht) 

Juiv  P.m. 

.Automatic  rifle,  caliber  .30 

Decemlx-r  1941. 

Artill.-ry: 

".Vnnn.  pun  (nioirrn) 

June  P.Ml 

".vinm.  howitzer  (field)  

-May  I'tll. 

lO.Vinm.  bowitior.       

IS.Vnim.  howitrrr  (hiph -speed) 

October  19U 
March  l!i41. 

LVVnim.  enn  (moiicm)       

April  \Wl 

l.V>-nim.  pun  (hipb-speed 

Aupu^>t  1U40. 

H-mch  howi'zer 

CombHt  vehicles: 

Sc'iut  car    . 

Coiabat  car 

Dcv'mher  1911. 

I.ipht  (anlt       .  

June  llMl. 

Mfiliiim  tank       

Aupu'<t  1941. 

Antmircnift  cnuiiimrnt: 

3-inch  pun.  antiainraft     

l^eptemboT    ItHO. 

BO-mm.  pun.  antmircraft 

.S'ptrmtM-r    l'.»41. 

Director        

Sept.  inlxf    l'J43. 

Hniljlit  flnder   

Jainmrv  I'.M.! 

Round  locator 

Aiit:»ivt'llMI. 

37-tnm  pun,  antiaircraft        .   .   

Do. 

Cuhlior  H\  m<)<hlne  pun.  antiaircraft 

I>elector.  antriircraft                             

6«";irchli){ht,  ''•()  inch  mohile,  antiaircraft 

AuPlisI  1940 
Aui'iisl  1W41 

Juiiuiiry  1941. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  tables  that  In  the  entire  United 
States  Army  on  M:iy  1.  1940.  we  hart  10  licht  tanks  and  18  medium 
tanks  or  a  grand  total  of  28  modern  tanks  of  a  type  comparable  to  a 
modern  German  tar.k.  Ye<=.  it  must  be  admitted  we  have  392  light 
tank"  on  rrcler,  but  ycu  will  note  they  will  not  be  delivered  until 
June  1.  1941.  Ycu  will  also  note  we  have  126  medium  tanks  on 
order  and  their  (delivery  is  not  until  August   1941. 

Let  us  not  forget  *he  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  their 
Important  place  in  present  day  methCKl's  of  warfare  Rear  Admiral 
John  H  Towers.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  recently  told 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  tliat  the  Navy  had  only  1.755 
and  on  order.  1.137.  He  continued  by  asserting  the  Navy  would 
have  only  1.902  crmbat  planes  by  July  1.  1941. 

Major  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  testified  that 
of  the  2.752  planes  In  the  Army  Air  Corps,  only  52  planes  are 
fit  for  modern  warfare,  r.nd  of  tiie  remaining  2.700.  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  could  be  rendered  fit  for  combfit  In  other  words,  we  have 
58  fighting  planes  In  the  United  States  Army  and  Germany  has 
18,000 

William  Allen  White  and  his  committee,  eager  to  furnish  aid 
to  the  Allies  especially  planes,  should  thoroughly  analyze  the  fact 
that  as  to  the  planes  on  order,  the  whole  delivery  schedule  of 
Army  and  Navy  planes  has  been  delayed  by  a  recent  order  giving 
the  Allies  prii  rity  on  all  American  mllltarj'  prtiductlon  desired  by 
them  Thus  the  3.837  planes  on  order  are  not  In  fact  in  produc- 
tion for  our  own  i:.se  should  the  Allies  elect  to  call  for  them. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  recall  from  the  start  of  this  discus- 
sion we  decided  to  look  at  the  facts.  One  fact  you  cannot  overlook 
Is  that  soldiers,  sailers,  and  marines  cannot  fight  wars  with  equip- 
ment on  order,  and  William  Allen  White  and  his  committee  should 
recognize  this  fact.  Another  fact  Is  that  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  knows  more  about  war  than  the  President 
cr  anyone  else,  and  I  am  convinced  when  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  War  he  was  forced  to  do  so  because  he 
elected  to  follow  tiie  advice  of  military  experts  rather  than  to 
accept  the  viewpoint  of  a  group  of  international  meddlers  whose 
military  knowledge  is  zero  plus  and  whose  only  concern  is  to  utter 
high-sounding  phrases  tending  to  send  the  youth  of  America  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Hon.  Harry  H  Woodring  is  entitled  to  the 
esteem  and  love  of  the  great  American  public  for  his  courage  and 
manhood  in  refusing  to  become  a  tool  of  the  International  bankers. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  following  Eiatemrnt  from  Harry  'Woodring's 
own  lips  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  conclusion  as  to  why  he  wab  forced 
to  resign  as  Secretary  of  War.  Upon  reluming  to  his  native  State 
of  Kansas  on  June  1.  1940  to  receive  honors  from  Washburn  College, 
Secretary  Woodring  said: 

"I'm  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense,  but  I  will  never  stand  for 
sending  American  boys  Into  Europe's  shambles.  There  Ls  a  com- 
paratively EinaU   clique  of  international   financiers   who  want   the 
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Unit*^  SlatM  to  declare  war  and  get  Into  the  European  me<;?  with 
tverythira  we  have.  Including  our  manpower.  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  fcr  It  and  Im  not  going  to  resign  until  forced  to  do  so.  They 
dcn-l  like  me  becauae  Im  again.st  Mripplng  our  own  defenses  for 
the  sake  of  trying  to  rtcp  Hitler  3.000  miles  away.  Eventually 
they  will  force  me  to  resign,  and  1 11  be  darned  glad  to  come  back 
to  Kan.ia^  where  the  people  have  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
are   not   easily  swayed   by  demagogues  and   subtle  propaganda 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  Harry  Woodring  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and.  a.  a  true  American,  he  put  the  welfare  of  his  country 
nr«t  In  other  word.s.  he  has  the  only  sensible  viewpoint — build 
an  adequate  national   delense   by  arming   to  the   teeth. 

But  the  White  CDmmlttee  of  superpatriots  would  have  us  police 
the  entire  glolie  and  neglect  our  own  back  yard. 

We  mutt  recognize  the  fact  that  In  addition  to  building  up  cur 
own  military  defenses  we  have  the  problem  of  assisting  in  miU- 
tarizlrg  the  Western  Heml.-phere.  which  means  adequate  defense 
for  every  country  snuih  of  the  Rio  Grande 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  visited  Latin  America  and  realize  the 
Fhortcomlngs  ot  our  neighbors  In  these  countries  and  the  Im- 
possibility cf  devclcpirg  them  Into  military  men.  They  lack  both 
the  temperament  and  the  physique  to  mak?  real  .soldier*  In  order 
to  protect  our  own  interests  and  to  ofTset  the  alien  Influences  now 
running  h.>g  wild  in  these  countries,  we  have  a  huge  task  in 
being  forced  to  send  men.  money,  planes,  tanks,  and  other  Im- 
plements of  war  to  properly  mi!itari7c  this  Western  Hemispher". 
In  the  face  cf  building  our  own  inadequate  defenses  and  shoulder- 
ing the  burdens  cf  our  Ltitln  American  neighbors.  William  Alien 
White  nnd  his  committee  have  the  gall  of  an  urm.y  mule  In  advocat- 
ing that  we  sir:p  our  armed  forces  of  greatly  needed  military  equip- 
mtnt  in  theis.  Irer.zied  eflcrts  to  meddle  into  European  affairs 

I  tuke  the  position  we  must  arm  to  the  teeth  and  when  that 
ta-'k  IS  computed  militarize  South  America  before  turning  our 
attention  to  the  plight  of  European  nations 

America  has  a  huge  task  in  carrying  out  our  national-defense 
program.  Ix-cause  it  is  easily  seen  that  lu-eded  equipment  cannot 
be  delivered  fcr  a  perl  .d  cf  from  18  months  to  2  years  At  the 
compktlon  of  that  period  we  hope  to  h;ive  an  Army  and  equipment 
comparable  to  Hitler  at  a  cost  of  approximately  »50. 000.000  000. 
We  cai.not  possibly  achieve  this  goal  if  we  are  to  listen  to  William 
Allen  White  and  his  cohorts  or  the  propaganda  from  Europe  that 
would  have  us  strip  our  armed  forces  of  material  necessary  for  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

Our  national-defense  program  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  we  as 
a  nafon  unite  in  our  eir^<rts  to  propi^rly  defend  this  country  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  was  never  a  time  In  the  history  of 
this  great  Natiin  when  national  unity  was  at  a  greater  premium. 
If  this  objective  is  to  be  attained  our  national  unity  must  be 
atiove  suspicion.  America  will  not  countenance  the  presence  of 
those  who  harbor  a  dtsire  for  other  forms  of  government.  Such 
deluded  individuals  with  their  warped  minds  and  false  political 
philosophies  are  the  scum  of  creation  and  unfit  to  asscclale  with 
lit)eity -loving  Americans  These  breeders  of  international  hatred 
■  nd  disrupters  of  the  American  way  of  life  are  the  tools  of  Stalin 
and  Hitier  and  form  the  backlxJne  of  the  "fifth  column"  in  America. 
Despite  the  love  cf  Americans  for  national  unity,  it  Is  a  known 
fact  that  the  'ftfth  column"  is  running  hog-wild  throughout  the 
country      Yea;  the  "flfth  column"  Is  on  the  march 

No  iity  in  this  i;reat  land  is  immune  to  the  workings  of  these 
disciples  of  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler.  They  preach  and  prac- 
tice their  un-American  doctrines  with  a  sneer  on  their  faces  and 
a  song  of  hate  in  their  black  hearts 

With  reckless  abandon  and  unmitigated  gall  they  have  Invaded 
Ooverninent  departments  in  the  Nations  Capital,  enlisting  Fed- 
eral employees  m  their  detern^lned  drive  to  undermine  this  Gov- 
ernment 

Make  no  mistake  alxjut  It — the  "fifth  column"  Is  on  the  march. 
Dally    the    corridors    of    many    Government    buildings    in    Wash- 
ington resound  to  the  footsiep.s  of  hundreds  of  Federal  employees 
known  to  harbor  un-American  doctrines 

I  hold  m  my  hand  a  printed  memljership  list  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy containing  the  names  of  563  Government  employees  known 
to  be  members  of  this  organization,  branded  by  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee as  a  Communist-front  orcanizaticn  The  salaries  of  this 
group  range  from  tl  080  to  $10  000  annually,  which  are  paid  from 
the  p<ickets  of  the  taxpayers  of  America.  Since  this  list  was  pvib- 
ltsh«Kl  In  the  ofBclal  hearings  of  the  Dies  Committee  on  October 
5.  1939.  only  20  persons  named  therein  have  notified  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee that  thev  have  renounced  their  membership  During  the 
month  of  June  the  House  of  Representatives  was  informed  that 
this  group  of  employees  was  still  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  One 
week  later  specific  attention  was  directed  to  a  fellow  traveler  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  who.  while  occupying  a  $7  000-a-year 
position,  nnds  time  to  carry  on  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  the  program  of  another  Communist -front  organization. 
A  week  later  I  had  called  to  my  attention  that  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security. 
when  asked  to  consider  a  motion  granting  preference  to  American 
citizens,  publicly  confessed  the  fact  that   he  was  an  alien 

The  climax  in  this  parade  of  "ftfth  c<->lumnists"  was  reached  sev- 
eral days  ago  when  there  arrived  in  Washington  a  man  who  from 
his  own  lips  asserted  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Twentieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Russian  Revolution  In  Moscow  This  individual 
Is  dally  awaiting  an  appointment  to  a  key  position  in  our  nationn!- 
defenae  program  concerning  the  training  of  the  youtii  of  America, 


Yes-  the  "fifth  column"  is  truly  on  the  march  In  this  great 
Nation  Congress  has  enacted  the  necessary  laws  to  suppress  the 
"fifth  column"  If  only  those  high  in  authority  would  recognize  this 
menace  and  move  promptly  to  exterminate  it.  „,  ^       , 

America  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  parade  cf  "fifth  columnists 
to  go  on  unmolested  With  the  entire  country  working  at  a  feverish 
pace  to  attain  the  objectives  of  our  national-defense  program,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  realize  how  the  "fifth  columnists."  or.  as  they  are 
more  appropriately  termed,  "fllth  columnists,"  can  disrupt  our 
well -organized  plans 

Every  loyal  American  will  find  no  dlfUculty  In  recognizing  the  real 
threat  of  the  fifth  column"  to  cur  national  unity  and  likewise  to 
our  priceless  heritage-  a  free  democracy. 

It  is  unihirkable  that  the  taxpayers  of  America  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  who  have  "fifth 
column"  tendencies.  Nor  should  the  mothers  and  fathers  cf  Amer- 
ica be  asked  to  entrust  the  training  cf  their  sons  to  Moscow-minded 
Individuals.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  sad  fate  of  France  and 
other  countries  of  Evirope  betrayed  by  the  "fifth  columnists."  who 
were  permitted  to  thrive  unmolested  at  the  expen.se  of  the  people. 

Lot  the  message  of  the  American  people  to  these  alien  agitators 
be  phrased  in  plain  language— If  you  dont  like  the  American  form 
of  government,  get  out  and  stay  out. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  recently  of  purging  political  ofDceholders  for 
differences  In  opinion  If  we  are  to  attain  the  required  sclidarity 
of  this  Nation,  let  us  witness  those  In  high  authority  conducting 
a  worth-while  purge  In  ousting  from  Government  circles  known 
enemies  to  the  American  way  of  life 

America  h;is  a  gigantic  ta.sk  In  building  a  national  defense  to 
preserve  our  priceless  heritage  cf  liberty  and  freedom  But  we  can 
never  accompli.sh  our  task  while  there  lurks  In  the  shadows  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol  a  group  of  alien-minded  Ingrates  who.  like  vultures, 
are  bent  on  destroying  this  Nation 

An:erlca  Is  at  the  crossroads  If  we  are  to  proceed  In  the  right 
direction,  let  us  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart  Inform  the 
••fifth  columnists"  that  their  heydey  Is  over  and  that  they  will  be 
no  longer  coddled,  nursed,  or  tolerated. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  choice.  You  are  either  an  American  or  not 
an  American 

Let  our  actions  and  cur  words  convey  to  these  "fifth  columnists" 
in  blunt  language  the  command  cf  all  liberty-lovmg  Americans: 
If  you  don't  like  America,  get  out  and  stay  out. 

In  closing,  let  us  for  a  moment  pay  tribute  to  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  laid  down  their  lives  In  defense  of  this  country 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  many  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  that  were 
necessary  In  developing  this  great  Nation 

Three  thousand  miles  away  a  war  Is  raging,  but  here  we  are 
peacefully  assembled  in  this  beautiful  auditorium,  protected  by  a 
form  of  government  that  has  been  given  us  as  a  priceless  heritage. 
Let  us  return  to  cur  respective  homes  conscious  cf  the  many 
blessings  we  enjcy  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  protect  and  defend 
with  our  lives,  if  necessary,  our  cherished  posscsslcj;» — peace  and 
freedom. 


Chances  We  Might  Not  Have  a  President 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herein  the  text  of  the  broadcast  of  Non- 
partisan Radio  Forum  of  the  American  Good  Govcrnmrnt 
Society,  on  which  I  was  guest  speaker.  This  was  broadcast 
over  the  coast-to-coast  blue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  August  21.  at  9:30  p.  m..  eastern  standard  time. 
Also  I  include  the  bill  H.  R.  9642  at  the  end  of  the  broadcast 
script. 

ANNOUNCER  In  keeping  with  Its  policy  of  bringing  listeners 
broadcasts  on  important  public  questions,  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co  presents  the  Nonpartisan  Radio  Forum,  conducted  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society. 

Tlie  distinguished  guest  en  the  program  is  Representative  Esrrs 
Ketauver.  Democrat,  cf  Tennessee,  who  will  be  introduced  and 
interviewtd  by  Richard  A.  Staderman,  Independent,  of  New  York, 
and  president  of  the  society. 

Mr  ST\DniMAN.  Thank  you.  George  Gunn.  and  good  evening  all 
friend'  of  go.;d  government  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  IS  true  but  unfortunate  that  a  Presidential  election  la  the  great- 
est .spirting  event  in  the  Nation.  Every  4  years  we  witness  national 
political  conventions  full  of  ballyhoo  and  almost  everything  but  the 
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calm  deliberation  the  founding  fathers  of  1787  hoped  to  apply  to 
the  choosing  of  a  Pre.ldrnt  After  the  nominations  we  witness 
much  the  same  thing  until  election  day.  Sometimes  genuine  Issues 
are  dcbntrd  other  f.me-  the  candidates  seem  to  try  to  outdo  each 
ether  in  mud  slinging,  havli^g  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  funda- 
inental  public  quef-tlpns  involvpd. 

It  seems  particularly  d  fflcult  to  arouse  public  Intorert  In  the 
defects  of  the  ba.-.lc  law  of  the  land  pertaining  to  Presidential  elec- 
tions Last  year,  over  another  network.  It  was  our  privilege  to  pre- 
sent Congres.^man  Clartnct:  F.  Lui.  of  California,  who  is  not  only 
chairman  cf  the  Hcu.e  Inter.state  Commerce  Committee,  but  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  election  laws  In  that  broadcast  we  showed  how. 
In  1876  Mr  Tllden  received  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  popular 
votes  than  Mr  Hayes  and  yet  Hayes  t)ecome  President  through  the 
outmoded  electoral  college,  which  we  felt  and  still  feel  should  be 
aboli-^hed.  as  the  Lea  bill  in  Congress  provides. 

Tonight  we  are  considering  another  serious  defect  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  laws  which  might  sometime,  perhaps  even  in  1941, 
bring  an  Inauguration  day  with  no  one  IcErally  able  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. This  may  sound  like  a  fantastic  stattment.  but  we  believe 
that  after  ycu  have  listened  to  our  distinguished  guest  tonight,  most 
cf  you  will  agree. 

Before  prtjceeding  to  him  we  invite  listeners  to  give  us  their  com- 
ment en  this  program  Simply  WTlte  the  American  Gocd  Govern- 
ment Society.  Washington,  D  C.  On  a  recent  program  over  this 
network,  we  presented  Republican  Congrc^smon.  Tonight,  therefore, 
we  present  a  Democratic  one.  Ccngressman  EsTts  Kliauver.  of  Ten- 
nessee— his  last  name  Ix-ing  .spelled  K-e-f-a-u-v-e-r  An  atturney 
and  now  member  of  the  Hnupe  Judiciary  Committee,  he  Is  eminently 
qualified  to  di.ecu.'s  this  topic. 

Congressman  K£fau\eh,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  these 
election  laws? 

Mr    KEF/f^'ER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Staderman. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  commend  you  and  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Siciety  for  the  public  services  you  arc  rendering  in  bring- 
ing Important  but  neglected  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
American   public. 

Even  durii.g  these  hectic  days,  when  our  thoughts  pertain  mainly 
to  our  national  defense  and  to  the  selection  of  a  President  in 
November.  I  think  it  Is  well  to  consider  and  examine  our  laws,  or, 
rather,  some  omi.s.~lons  in  our  laws,  which  might  result  In  great 
confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  office  of  the  President,  or  '?ven 
In  cur  failure  to  have  a  President. 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  These  two  lines  In  the  Constitution  estab- 
lish all  executive  power  In  one  person.  It  places  the  President 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  department,  except  Impeachment  and 
conviction  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Stadj-rman  Tell  us  what  situations  might  arise  to  keep  ua 
frcm  hav.ng  a  President. 

Mr.  KEE>t-\ER  It  Is  not  necessary  that  I  discuss  the  confusion, 
unccnalnties.  nnd  havoc  that  would  result  from  cur  failure  to  have 
a  President,  even  for  a  very  short  time.  The  difficulties  that  would 
arise  are  obvious  to  everyone  There  would  be  no  head  of  the 
executive  department  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  chiefs 
cf  departments  could  not  be  appointed  No  vacancies  in  tlie  execu- 
tive department  could  be  filled.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  would  be 
without  a  Commander  in  Chief.  All  laws  would  have  to  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  In  both  Hou-^es  of  Congress,  and  It  Is 
doubtful  If  any  valid  law  could  be  enacted  even  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  as  under  the  Constitution  a  law  must  be  presented  to  the 
Prtsident  before  It  can  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 

The  idea  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Prc!<ident  was  abhorrent 
to  the  Constitution  makers.  Such  a  thing  was  unthinkable.  But 
while  they  studiously  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  "vacancy."  they 
failed  to  provide  against  such  a  contingency,  and  no  provLslon  has 
as  yet  been  made  by  constitutional  amendment  or  by  congressional 
enactment  to  insure  that  we  have  a  President  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times 

The  contingencies,  remote  but  nevertheless  real  and  possible 
under  which  we  might  on  Inauguration  Day.  January  20.  find  this 
Nation  without  a  Chief  Executive  are: 

First,  should  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice-President-elect  die 
or  become  disqualified  before  the  inauguration,  or  should  the  Presi- 
dent-elect die  or  become  dlsqtialified  before  the  inauguration  and 
the  Senate  fall  to  elect  a  Vice  President. 

The  second  contingency  may  arise  through  f.illure  ( 1 )  of  the  elec- 
toral college  to  elect  a  President,  and  (2>  through  failure  of  the 
Hou=e  of  Representatives  to  choose  a  President  before  the  beginning 
of  his  term. 

Suppose  there  should  be  no  majority  over  all  for  any  Presidential 
candidate  in  some  Presidential  election  A  third  party  has.  and 
might  again  bring  al>out  this  situation  Two  hundred  nnd  sixty- 
six  votes  are  necessary  to  elect.  The  election  of  a  President  would 
then  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  would  be 
a  new  House,  one  elected  at  the  previous  election.  It  would  meet 
on  January  3  It  would  have  to  organize  It  could  not  organize 
until  It  elected  a  S|>eaker  This  may  not  be  possible  for  days  or 
weeks  or  even  months.  Deadlocks  have  occurred  In  the  past  over 
the  election  of  the  Speaker,  one  laslng  several  months.  The  elec- 
toral vote  Is  required  by  law  to  be  counted  on  January  6.  only  3 
days  after  the  flr^i  n^eeting  of  a  new  Congress 

Obviously,  if  a  deadlock  over  the  Speakership  should  ensue  and 
not  be  broken  by  January  6.  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  not 
even  meet  In  Joint  session  on  that  date  to  count  the  electoral  vote, 
much  U.-s  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  or  Vice  President. 
Assummg,  however,  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  were  to  be  elected 


promptly,  and  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote  disclosed  a  stalemate, 
the  House  would  proceed  to  ballot  for  President  No  other  business 
would  be  in  order  from  diiy  to  day  The  date  for  the  Inauguration 
of  the  President  is  January  20.  as  Uxed  by  the  Constitution,  allowing 
but  12  weekdays  In  which  to  make  a  choice,  and  If  no  one  is  cho.«en 
by  that  time  the  Vice  President,  if  the  Senate  meanwhile  has  elci  ted 
one.  would  become  Acting  President:  otherwls«>.  under  this  bill,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  become  ActlUK  President,  and  the  Hou.te 
and  Senate  would  continue  to  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively.  In  the  election  of  a  Vice  President  by  the 
Senate  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  shall  constitute  a  quonim.  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  Is  necessary  to  elect.  It  might  be  an 
ea.sy  matter  to  prevent  an  election  by  the  absence  cf  a  constitu- 
tional quortim 

In  the  extremely  remote  pos.slbillty  of  the  death  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  both  the  President-elect  and  the  V'lce-Presldent-elect,  there 
Is  no  provision  now  in  our  Constitution  or  statutes  for  the  selection 
of  an  Acting  President. 

To  meet  these  contingencies  the  bill.  H.  R.  9462.  designates  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  ns  Actlnp  President  until  a 
President  shall  have  been  qualified  If  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  chosen  a  Speaker,  then,  and  then  only,  the  bill  designates 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  to  act  as  President 

Mr  Staderman.  What  docs  the  United  States  Constitution  have  to 
say  about  succession  to  the  Presidency.  Congressman  Ketavver? 

Mr.  Kefauveh  The  Constitution.  Mr  Staderman.  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  succession  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disqualification  of 
both  the  President  and  of  the  President-elect,  or  In  the  event  the 
House  has  failed  to  elect  a  President  and  the  Senate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, when  that  duty  devolves  upon  them 

Three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  sat  many  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
passed  a  law  to  take  care  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  cf  President, 
providing  for  the  succession,  first,  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  should  act 
as  President  until  a  special  election  could  be  had. 

This  law  remained  on  the  statute  books  until  1886,  when  it  was 
repealed  The  reason  for  its  repeal  was  that  ViCe  President  Hen- 
dricks had  Just  died.  Tlie  President  p>ro  tempore  of  the  Senate  was  a 
Republican.  He  would  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  President  Cleveland.  The  Succession  Act  of 
18b6  made  the  succession  fall  first  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then 
on  down  through  the  Cabinet. 

This  is  the  law  today,  but  It  takes  care  of  a  vacancy  arising  only 
after  a  President  has  qualiflfd  Most  constitutional  authorities  do 
not  interpret  the  law  to  provide  for  succession  In  the  continijencies 
contemplated  in  the  bill  under  discussion,  to  wit.  where  a  President 
has  not  been  chosen  before  Inauguration  or  where  a  President-elect 
and  a  Vice-President-elect  should  not  have  qualified. 

Mr.  Staderman.  Before  the  passage  of  the  twentieth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (the  so-called  Norris  amendment),  the  new 
President  qualified  on  March  4.  so  that  the  House  had  3  months 
In  which  to  elect  a  President  In  the  event  the  election  of  one 
devolved  upon  It.  But  by  the  Norris  amendment  the  term  of  the 
retiring  Pre.-ident  expires  on  January  20.  The  House  meets  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  thus  the  Hou.se.  as  you  have  previously  said,  has  only  12  woik- 
ing  daj's  in  which  to  elect  a  President  if  it  should  be  reqijired  to  do 
so.  This  amendment  Increases  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the 
Kefauver  bill,  does  It  not? 

Mr  Kefai'ver.  Yes;  and  furthermore.  Mr.  Staderman.  the  twen- 
tieth amendment  contemplated  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law  to 
take  care  of  the  contingencies  we  have  been  discussing. 

Section  3  of  the  twentieth  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President-elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vice-President-elect 
shall  become  President.  If  a  President  shall  not  have  been  chosen 
l>efore  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  If  the  Presi- 
dent-elect shall  have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice-President-elect 
shall  act  as  President  until  a  President  shall  have  qualified:  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither  a  Presi- 
dent-elect nor  a  Vlce-Presldent-clect  shall  have  qualified,  declaring 
who  shall  then  act  as  Prtsident.  or  the  manner  in  which  one  who 
Is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall  act  accordingly  until 
a  President  or  Vice  President  shall    have  qualified." 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  this  amendment  authorizes  this  legisla- 
tion.    The  bill  Is  in  pursuance  to  provisions  of  section  3. 

Under  this  provision  It  will  be  seen  that  Congress  derives  au- 
thority to  designate  any  person  whomsoever  it  desires  to  act  as 
President  under  the  circumstances  Indicated.  An  analogy  is  fur- 
nished In  the  temporary  function  exercised  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  when  presiding  over  the  Senate  In  a  trial 
of  on  Impeached  President.  His  authority  so  to  act  Is  In  the  Con- 
stitution Likewise,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  designate  a  per- 
son, any  person,  to  act  as  President  Is  derived  from  the  same  source, 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  Staderman  Have  any  Presidential  elections  ever  been  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr  KETAtmni.  Yes:  in  1800  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 
received  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes — 73  The  Jefferson- 
Burr  controversy  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  It 
was  said  that  the  country  escaped  from  a  civil  war  only  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  kind  temper  In  the  Congre-ss  which  prevailed  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  Itself.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
Pre-^idential  election  had  been  thrown  in  the  House  of  Re.pre- 
sentatives,  and  It  nearly  wrecked  the  young  Bepubllc. 
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The  second  and  last  time  an  election  was  thrown  Into  the  House 
of  Representatlvts  was  in  1824  In  the  electoral  college  Jackson 
had  99  votes  Ad.ims  84.  Crawford  41.  and  Clay  37  The  great 
Tenn«-«ean.  Andrew  Jacksim.  had  a  plurality  of  50  000  In  the 
p<ipul.ir  vote  Thtre  was  no  qup-stlon  as  to  the  election  of  John 
C  Calhoun  as  Vice  President  Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the 
Houv>  at  that  time  Before  the  day  for  counting  the  votes  a  gr^-at 
scandal  arose  Charges  of  corruption  were  made  against  Clay, 
which  were  investigated  without  result  The  situation  was  one 
which  Invited  Intrigue,  and  no  doubt  there  was  much  bargaining 
and  att-mpted  trading  of  votes  Excitement  ran  high  A  coali- 
tion between  the  followers  of  Clay  and  those  of  Adam.s  resulted  in 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  first  ballot.  Clay,  on 
account  <>t  being  fourth  in  the  electoral  college,  was  eliminated 
In  the  House  If  the  old  provision  of  voting  for  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  had  not  been  changed  to  the  three  highest.  Clay  Instead 
of  Adams  probably  would  have  been  the  cholc"e  Adam.s.  when  a 
Senator,  had  t.pposed  the  change  from  five  to  three,  and  had  his 
argument  prevailed.  It  Is  unlikely  he  would  have  become  PresiderU 

Another  election  was  almost  thrown  into  the  House  in  1876 
during  the  Hayes-Tllden  controversy  Congre.ss.  by  setting  up  a 
Joint  committee,  whose  decision  as  to  the  election  was  final. 
avoided  an  election  by  the  House.  Hayes  was  found  to  be  elected 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

Mr  Staokkman  Why  In  your  bill.  Congressman  Ketauver.  have 
you  designated  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
first  choice  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  as  second 
choice  for  Acting  President? 

Mr  KETAUVKa  The  reason.  Mr  Staderman.  Is  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  been  recently  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Tlie  H(.u^'  represents  the  latest  expression  of 
the  pecple  In  other  words,  it  might  be  said  that  he  derives  his 
power  direct  from  the  people,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  election. 
In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  cf  the  Senate 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  h^glc  In  succession  to  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers beginnir.g  with  the  Secretary  of  State  If  a  vacancy  occurs  after 
the  be|;iniitng  of  a  term  Th  >  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Cabinet 
members  are  the  choice  of  the  President  and  are  famiUar  with 
and  .sympa'hetlc  with  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  would 
be  b»'<«t  fitted  to  carry  It  forward  But  this  logic  does  not  apply 
where  a  President  does  not  qtirilify.  a."  a  Cabinet  member  of  the 
old  adniinlslratlon  might  be  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
recently  expre.s,sed  will  of  the  people  and  with  the  Intended  pur- 
poses of  the  new  nrtminlitratlon 

By  d  signaling  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  If  no  Speaker  has 
b«en  elected  the  President  pro  tempore  nf  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
grerj*  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  wotild  be  designating  a  com- 
patible officer  Ju^l  as  It  tl'.d  recrntly  when  an  A-wlstant  Srcretary 
of  the  Nrtvy  wax  dtsignatrd  as  ActlnK  St-cretary 

Up«>n  the  election  if  a  President  c  r  of  a  Vice  President,  the 
Acting  President  would  automatically  rr«ume  th«>  duties  cf  his 
offt.-e  of  Speaker  of  the  H[;U<w  or  Presid*-rit  pro  tempore  of  the 
Urnate.  mn  the  caxe  may  b<*  The  bill  pravidii*  that  no  vacancy  in 
the'M*  ponitions  w<jutd  have  en#ui-d.  and  the  Acting  Pre«ident  would 
receive  the  emoluments  of  the  President  only  so  long  as  he 
ihnuld  act  as  i»uch 

Mr  Staocbman  Thank  you  Congr*  soman  KrrAfvm,  for  your 
cur. vincinK  explanation  of  your  bill  We  of  the  Oocd  Government 
BocU-ty  certainly  h.:pe  that  your  plan  will  become  law  Listeners 
may  fend  their  comment  <in  this  program  directly  to  the  American 
Ocod  0;)vernment  Society.  Washington.  D  C  TTiose  persons  favor- 
ing the  Kefauver  bill.  H  R  9462  Just  discuH«cd.  would  help  to 
make  it  law  by  expressing  their  views  about  It 

I,  t>elieve  we  have  a  tew  moments  to  summarize  several  high 
points  of  the  program  for  the  Ijenefit  of  listeners  who  tuned  in 
after  It  began  There  might  be  no  one  legally  able  to  as-sume  the 
rluties  of  President  on  Inauguration  day  due  to  1 1)  po.sslble  death 
or  disability  of  President-elect  and  Vice-President-elect;  (2»  due 
to  repetition  of  the  1876  situation  when  Ct)nKres«  was  unable  for 
months  to  determine  whom  the  rightful  President-elect  and  Viee- 
Pre«!dent-elect  were,  on  account  of  conflicting  and  allegedly  fraudu- 
lent election  returns;  (31  due  to  lack  of  a  majority  In  the  electorial 
college  having  thrown  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
Into  the  House  and  Senate  respectively  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, and  if  neither  Chamber  is  able  to  muster  a  majority  needed 
to  select  any  one  candidate;  and  (4i  due  to  the  fact  that  if  no  one 
political  parly  should  have  a  majority  m  the  House  in  the  new 
Congrfss  ct)unting  the  Presidential  votes,  the  House  miijht  t)e  un- 
able to  legally  organia*  to  elect  a  Speaker  and  there  miRht  be  no 
Joint  session  of  Congress  legally  possible  to  carry  out  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  of  approving  the  votes  in  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  clear-cut  electioii  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  is  Richard  A.  Staderman  saying  good-bye  and  good  govern- 
ment. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  act  as  President  until 
a  President  cr  a  Vice  President  shall  have  qualified:  Provided.  That 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  have  elected  a  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  shall  then  act  as  President 
until  a  President  or  a  Vice  President  shall  have  qualified:  Pro- 
vidfd  further.  That  no  vicancy  shall  ensue  In  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ncr  In  the  rfflce  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  by  reason  of  this  act 

Set  2  The  person  who  shall  act  as  President  shall  take  the  oath 
of  cfBce  prescribed  In  the  Constitution  btfore  entering  upon  the 
dl.scharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribrd  for  the  President  and  none  other  during  his  In- 
cumbency as  Acting  President,  and  he  shall  exercise  the  powers, 
functions,  and  prerocatlves  of  the  Chief  Executive  while  so  act- 
ing: and  when  a  President  or  a  Vice  President  .shall  have  qualified 
such  person  shall  thereupon  relinquish  the  office  as  Acting;  P»resi- 
d*nt  and  automatically  resume  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
ol  the  House  of  Represcntaitves  or  Presideiit  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore,  as  the  case  may  be. 


A  bill  designating  the  jjerson  who  shall  act  as  President  If  a  Presi- 
dent shall  not  have  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
t>eglnning  of  his  term,  or  when  neither  a  President-elect  nor  a 
Vice-Presldent-elect    shall    have    qualified 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  If  a  President  shall  not  have  been  chosen 
before  the  lime  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term  or  neither  a 
President-elect  nor  a  Vice- President -elect  shall  have  qualified,  the 


Interstate  Trade  Harriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   AKK.\N\S.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  E\'ENTNG  STAR 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  a  most  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled •Intprstate  Trade  Barriers."  appeared  in  thf  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  Saturday.  August  17.  Th'^  .statements 
contained  therein  Knd  emphasis  to  the  report  cf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers  and  Unemployment, 
which  wa.s  .'submitted  to  this  House  a  few  days  ago  and  whlcn 
Is  contained  in  Hou.se  Document  850.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gref.s.  In  that  report  we  of  the  committee  simply  went  a  step 
further  than  doe*  this  editorial  and  pointed  out  that  frcicht- 
rate  discrimination.s  constitute  perhaps  the  greatest  barrier 
cf  all.  I  am  happy  to  In.sert  hirew:th  In  the  Record  that 
editorial: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  August  17.  1940 1 

INTZlUrrAIT  TEADZ  BAKBirXS 

In  Its  plans  to  conduct  an  educational  and  promotional  drive, 
throuth  its  field  oflJce*.  for  the  removal  of  interstate  trade  barriers, 
the  Buieau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  undertaking  a 
project  well  worth  while  For  these  trade  barriers  impede  the  free 
fi'  w  of  commerce  between  the  States,  and  their  elimination  will  do 
much  t')  speed  btisiness  recovery  Under  the  program  announced 
this  week  by  Director  James  W.  Young,  the  Bunau  will  explain  to 
bu.»•lne^s  and  civic  organizations  the  economic  effects  of  these  dls- 
crlmination.s  again.'tt  trade  and  cooperate  with  them  in  collecting 
local  examples  cf  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  serve  as  obstacles 
to  the  movement  of  commerce  from  one  State  to  another. 

These  di.scnminaticns  are  of  many  kinds  Several  States,  for 
example,  tax  nonresident  motor  vehicles  so  as  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  bu.->ses  and  trucks  owned  locaLy.  In  laws  regulating  dairy, 
clecmargarine.  trucking,  and  other  operations,  farm  products  face 
many  barriers  In  cne  State,  a  fresh  egg  is  an  egg  laid  only  m  that 
State.  However  fresh  eggs  from  other  Slates  must  be  labeled 
•foreign  egg.s."  and  the  containers  from  which  they  are  sold  must 
he  so  marked  The  regulations  governing  sizes,  weights,  and 
measures  d  ffer  widely  and  are  a  cause  of  much  con'uslon.  Though 
Idaho  and  Maine  sell  their  potatoes  all  over  the  country,  standards 
of  weight  or  the  cubic  content  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  vary  between 
the  States  by  as  much  as  30  percent.  Oil-burnint;  equipment  made 
in  New  Jersey  cannot  be  instelled  in  New  Ycrk  City 

Fcr  .•several  years  Federal  officials  have  been  studying  the  problem 
created  by  the  increasing  barriers  to  Interstate  trade  Last  fall,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary-  Hopkins,  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee on  interstate  trade  barriers  was  established  The  committee 
has  as.«iembled  a  great  deal  cf  information  en  the  subject.  These 
data  have  been  turned  over  to  State  organizations. 

As  Secretary  Hopkins  pointed  out  some  months  ago.  the  removal 
of  these  barriers  rest.s  with  the  States  The  Southern  Governors' 
Conference,  at  its  meeting  at  Nashville  In  January,  .-tpproved  reso- 
lutions condemning  specific  kinds  of  discriminaiory  laws,  and  there 
have  been  evidences  elsewhere  that  the  States  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  economic  significance  of  these  discriminations  against  Inter- 
state commerce      This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 


Assixmmg.  however,  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  were  to  be  elected    I    sentatlves.  and  It  nearly  wrecked  the  young  Republic. 
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Roads  and  Trails  To  Develop  Inaccessible  Regions 
Where  Enormous  Natural  Resources  Remain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29.  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  HON    COMPTON  I.  WHITE    OF  IDAHO.   BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  APPltOPRlATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails  to  open  the  inaccessible  regions  in  vast, 
rugged,  mountainous  sections  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  dep>ending  on  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  development  of  the  extensive  mineral, 
timber,  and  waterpower  resources  of  this  important  section 
of  cur  country  Ls  entirely  dependent  on  th*^  construction  of 
the  necessary  roads  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  support 
of  the  program  I  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  presented  the  facts  concerning  this 
appropriation,  which  is  submitted  for  the  Record: 

Forest  Sexvtcz 

[Statement  of  Hon.  Comptcn  I.  WHnr,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Idaho) 

roR£ST   ROAOS  AND  TRAa.S 

Representative  Whitf  Mr  Chairman.  I  come  to  you  to  speak 
about  one  uf  the  most  important  appropriations  carried  In  this 
appropriation  bill,  as  I  see  it.  That  is  the  item  lor  forest  roads 
and  trails.  I  understand  the  Budget  authorization  of  $10,000,000 
has  been  cut  by  the  House  to  $TMOJOOO. 

IMPORTAWCE    or    DrVTELOPIHO    B0A08    AND    TVAILS 

In  dealing  with  the  appropriation  fcr  forest  reads  and  trails  we 
are  dealing  with  the  development  of  our  great  resources  which  are 
Inaccessible  I  have  a  very  heavy  responelblllty  in  representing  a 
district  which  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of  national  for- 
ests within  the  United  States.  There  may  be  a  little  greater  area  In 
CaUfcmia.  but  in  that  great  strip  of  country  which  commences 
at  the  naticnal  divide  and  extends  down  to  the  Snake  River,  divid- 
ing Oregon  and  Washington,  we  have  vast  resources  thft  are  locked 
up  They  are  in  the  national  foresU.  Seventy-two  p<rcrnt  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  Is  federally  owned,  and  there  Is  no  way  of  opening 
up  the  country  We  are  working  under  a  terrific  handicap.  The 
foreat  needs  every  dollar  In  that  Item,  It  U  a  short-#ighted  policy 
to  cut  that  appropriation,  which  should  be  increas«d.  If  anything. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  great  Territoo'  ol  Alaska  The 
habitable  portion  of  Alaska,  In  the  southern  part,  is  largely  In 
national  forests.  Wc  are  dealing  with  Arizona,  and  with  all  the 
Western  States— with  a  urrltory  that  Is  in  the  undeveloped  section 
cf  the  country.  There  Is  no  way  the  States  and  counties  can  go 
Into  this  territory,  where  there  is  no  taxable  property.  If  we 
could  develop  the  resources  of  that  territory  we  could  put  men 
to  work.  The  strategic  minerals  which  the  Government  is  searching 
tor  are  to  be  found  in  that  territory. 

I  have  here  fcnie  pictures  of  Stibuite.  Idaho  I  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  show  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  things 
we  have  in  Idaho.     I  could  furnish  you  a  whole  book. 

Antimony  comes  from  stibnlte  The  Government  has  Just  gone 
in  there  and  is  flnanciiig  the  development.  That  country  is  reached 
by  going  over  three  mountain  roads  to  a  plnce  called  Yellow  Piae. 
where  the  stibnite  operation  is  going  on.  employing  about  200  men. 
producing  a  metal  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  supplying  alloys 
needed  m  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

That  activity  is  concerned  with  this  item  of  the  appropriation 
fcr  forest  roads  and  trails  These  pictures  show  the  charac'er  of 
the  country  and  the  kind  of  roads  we  have  to  build  to  obtain 
access  to  the  territory.  This  [Indicstlngl  is  a  bird's-eye  view.  This 
lindiratinpl  is  a  picture  of  old  Thunder  Mountain,  the  place  that 
Wds  rpcnid  when  V.'lllinm  Allen  Wl:ite  went  in  there,  and  the  town 
of  Roosevelt  wa.s  established  In  Teddy  P.oosevelfs  day.  I  have  here 
a  picture  cf  the  town  of  Roo-^evelt  which  was  built  In  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's time  It  Is  now  under  about  40  feet  of  water.  A  pllde  ceme 
dcwn  the  mountain,  crossed  the  valley  and  f<rmed  a  big  dam 
which  b!icked  up  the  water.  Thl.s  is  the  way  it  looks  today  (exhibit- 
ing a  photograph  1   with  a  few  houses  floating  around. 

We  are  aho  dealing  with  a  gold  trea-^ure  We  have  the  great 
Idsho  grnnite  lntn:!=icn.  containing  seams  of  gold  which  produced 
gcid  ba-k  m  18G0  and  1870  We  are  credited  with  having  produced 
€300.000  000  In  gold.  Heavy  machinery  must  be  taken  bark  into 
the  mountains  to  operate  the  mines,  and  the  work  is  done  under  a 
terrific  handicap 

Senator  Rlsseix.  What  minerals  were  produced  at  the  Roosevelt 
mine? 


Representative  WHrnt.  They  are  now  producing  gold  there.  Thrr« 
is  a  mill  in  there  Thi.-?  is  the  way  they  got  oil  In  lexhlbllliig  photo- 
gr;iph|.    The  ir.ine  was  up  on  Tliunder  Mountain. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  Thunder  Mountain  is  that  the  only  way 
to  get  into  Thunder  Mountain  Is  to  fellow  the  forest  roads  aiid 
trails  to  the  end.  and  then  go  In  on  horseback  I  was  up  there. 
I  followed  the  fore<-t  trail.-*  and  roads  to  the  end.  parked  my  car, 
and  the  little  party  I  was  with  was  met  by  a  string  of  pack  horses. 

In  the  center  of  the  tJnited  States,  we  cannot  get  a  road  Into 
Thunder  Mountain.  This  picture  |  indicating  j  shows  a  barrel  of 
oil  which  was  drcpped  from  an  airplane  Ui  keep  that  mill  in  opera- 
tion. It  broke  Into  a  thousand  pieces.  Some  of  the  oil  was  scooped 
up  out  of  the  snow. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  proposition  when  we  talk  about 
roads  and  trails.  We  must  have  a  constructive  policy  that  will 
open  up  the  country  and  put  men  to  work  dcvel.  ping  our  resources. 

1  was  trying  to  help  this  thing  along.  I  saw  Mi  Bell.  Director  of 
the  Budget,  and  tried  to  Impress  him  with  the  Importance  of  this 
activity,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  Buduet  for 
forest  roads  and  trails  I  went  oi\  to  tell  him  about  the  gold  lyii-.g 
there-waiting  to  be  developed  He  said.  "Wc  have  too  much  gold 
now."     I  said  "All  right      Lot  us  fold  up  and  go  home." 

Tills  picture  shows  the  way  they  get  machinery  into  the  mine. 
Tills  1  indicating  I  is  a  winch  The  machinery  is  let  down  from  the 
top  cf  the  mountain.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  a  mine,  you  have 
to  let  the  machinery  down  with  a  hand  winch  When  you  get  it 
down  there,  how  are  you  gomg  to  get  your  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
In  to  run  the  machinery  and  open  up  the  country?  Those  are  some 
of  the  things  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  committee.  Wc  are  making  many,  many  appropriations.  I 
certainly  hope  that  when  the  committee  scans  the  little  Item  for 
roads  and  trails  it  will  have  a  little  appreciation  of  what  it  means 
to  all  of  us.  it  is  important  to  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  which  supplies  the  machinery  It  Is  Important  to  the  oll- 
productlng  section  cf  the  country,  which  supplies  the  oil  to  run 
the  machinery.  It  is  Important  to  those  who  supply  the  food  and 
clothing  that  go  in  there 

In  that  rough  and  rugged  country  there  is  no  competition  Every- 
body In  there  has  to  take  In  everything  he  con.sumes,  whether 
it  be  oil  to  drive  a  Diesel  engine,  the  clothes  he  wears  on  his 
back,  or  the  food  he  eats. 

We  are  Interested  In  permanent  employment.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  little  Job  of  building  a  road  We  do  not  care  anything 
about  that.  We  are  Interested  In  putting  men  to  work  permanently 
In  these  mines  and  adding  to  the  national  wealth. 

AMOUNT   or  AtTTHOmZATION 

Senator  Hatden.  The  situation,  for  the  record.  Is  that  the 
authorization   for   this   appropriation   was  $14,000,000  the   previous 

2  years  For  this  2-year  period.  Ijecause  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  amount  authorized,  there  was  a  lag  in  the 
expenditures  The  authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  Is  $10,000,000, 
The  reduction  from  $14,000,000  to  $10,000.00  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money  author- 
ized by  law  Congrej-s  simply  has  not  appropriated  the  money, 
and  the  lag  In  the  atithorlzatlon  has  accumulated  in  that  way. 
For  the  Q  cal  year  1941  the  authorization  is  $13,000,000.  I  Ufce 
It,  what  Mr.  White  wants  Is  the  full  amount  authorized  by  law 
appropriated 

Repret^ntative  White.  I  do.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  beyond 
that 

Senator  Townsend  You  are  In  favor  of  developing  our  domes- 
tic go!d,  and  not  buying  so  much  foreign  gold. 

Representative  White.  I  think  the  whole  monetary  policy  of  the 
country  Is  In  error  It  d-^es  not  conform  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economics.  We  must  have  in  this  country  a  good, 
workable,  adequate  money  system  based  upon  precious  metals; 
and  we  will  never  get  away  from  It. 

Just  now  we  are  wltnes.«lnp  another  reduction  of  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  franc.  In  the  old  days  things  were  stabilized  and 
nearly  all  the  European  units  were  on  the  basis  of  5  to  our 
dollar — 5  marks  to  a  dollar.  5  francs  to  a  dollar,  and  so  forth. 
Just  think  of  the  experience  those  people  «re  going  through 
over  there,  on  account  of  the  money  system  we  have,  which  has 
upset  the  whole  situation 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  money  question  with  you  gentle- 
men, but  Just  contra.'-t  our  policy  in  th°  United  States  with  the 
policy  being  followed  in  Canada.  I  have  a  photostatic  copy  of  an 
article  telling  of  the  money  being  spent  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  developing  their  mining  industry  They  arc  do- 
ing everything  in  the  world,  and  they  are  Just  walking  right  away 
from  us  In  the  past  2  years  we  have  always  exceeded  Canada 
In  the  production  of  gold,  but  In  recent  times  we  have  fallen  fur- 
ther and  further  behind,  Canada's  ffold  production  Is  contribut- 
ing to  her  tndu.stn,'.  her  prosperity,  and  her  business  recovery. 

We  are  dealin::;  with  a  .'^erlous  problem. 

Senator  Townsend  The  Canadians  are  developing  their  mining 
Interests  and  sending  the  gold  to  us.  and  we  8.'e  paying  $35  an 
ounce  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
work  increased  the  amount  In  the  appropriation  bill  from 
$7,500,000  to  $10,000,000  33  it  appears  in  the  amended  bill. 
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H.  R  8202.  an  act  making  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1941,  which 
is  shown  in  the  Item  for  forest  roads  and  trails,  page  46  of 
the  amended  bJl.  as  follows: 

roarsT  roads  and  tr.ml3 

For  carrylne  nut  the  provisions  ct  section  23  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Art  app'cvpd  November  9.  1921  (23  U.  S  C  23).  Including  not 
to  exceed  $59,500  for  departni'-mal  personal  services  In  the  District 
cf  Columbia.  >7  SOO.OOO  SlO.OOO.uOO.  which  5um  consists  of  the 
balance  cf  the  amoui.t  authorized  to  be  appropriated  fcr  the  fl.scal 
year  1940  and  *5<X)  000  SJ.OOO.OvO  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  by  the  act  approved  June  8, 
1938  (52  Stat    635).  to  be  immediately      •      •      •. 


Production  of  Shoes  by  Convict  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OK    MASSACHLSKTrS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKrRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  UNITED  SHOE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edification  and  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  present  herewith 
the  letter  I  have  recently  received  from  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America.  C.  I.  O..  voicing  the  protest  of  that  or- 
ganization against  the  mass  production  of  shoes  by  convict 
labor  in  the  Federal  prisc>ns.  I  have  already  voiced  my  pro- 
test to  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  matter. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

Unitid  Shoe  WoRKrR.s  or  Amesica.  or  the  CIO 

Washington.  D.  C  .  Augruat  13,  1940. 
Hon    Lawrence  J    Connekt 

House  at  Representatives    Washington.  D  C 

Oeab  CoNGREiSMAN  CoNNERY;  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  your 
ehoe  worker  con.stituen'.s.  and  especially  m  the  Interest  cf  those  who 
are  now  unemployed,  we  chU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Quartermasters  Cups  of  the  Army  is  about  to  award  an  order  for 
300.000  pairs  of  i^hoes  to  the  Leavenworth  prison  for  manufacture 
by  c  mvlct   labor. 

The  men's  shoe  Industry  we  are  .sure  you  are  aware,  has  suffered 
the  worst  spring  and  summer  .seasons  to  date  In  many  years,  and 
weekly  wages  earned  by  many  workers  In  this  industry  have  hit  new 
low.s  Workers  in  this  industry  cannot  afford  any  loss  in  wages  as 
the  average  pay  Is  only  $880  a  year,  a  sum  too  low  to  maintain  a 
decent  American  .standard  if  living 

Congress  has  expres.sed  its  will  in  regard  to  this  matter  In  Public, 
No    271,  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  reads  In  part,  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  that  the  Attorney  General  provide  employment  for 
Inmates  In  the  United  States  penal  in.stitutlons  in  such  diversified 
form.«<  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry or  free  lataor  " 

The  Federal  Prison  Housing.  Inc  ,  the  agency  which  handles  this 
matter,  has  been  increasing  the  activities  of  its  shoe  factories  until 
It  now  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  standards 
In  the  competitive  commercial  shoe  Industry.  This  is  shown  more 
clearly  by  the  fact  that  in  1932  the  total  annual  production  of  the 
shoe  factory  in  Lewrenworth  prison  was  240.000  pairs  and  now.  hav- 
ing completed  an  order  of  120  000  pairs  for  the  C  C  C  so  far  this 
year.  th?y  are  about  to  take  this  order  for  an  additional  300,000 
pairs,  bringing  their  total  production  this  year  to  a  minimum  oX 
£00  000  pairs 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  It  should  be  necessary  for  the  thousands 
of  trained  skilled  shoe  workers  to  commit  a  crime  Ix-fore  they  are 
permitted  to  work  at  their  trade 

We  urge  you  to  protest  both  to  the  Director  of  the  C.  C  C  and  to 
MaJ  Letcher  O  Grice.  in  charge  of  shoe  purchases  In  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 

Your  Interest   In   this  matter  will  be  deeply  appreciated,   and   we 
would  appreciate  your  keeping  us  Informed  of  any  action  you  may 
take  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Prank  McGrath. 

President. 
James   J    MrrcHELL. 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Leo  Goodman. 
Beaearch  Director,  United  STioe  Workers  of  America.  C.  I.  O. 


Reply  of  Secretary  Ickes  to  Mr.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  Westbrock  Pegler  entitled  'I  Can  Lick  Ickes." 
It  is  the  story  of  •"Honest"  Harold  Ickes,  the  famous  stamp 
collector. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fair  Enough 
(By  Westbrook  Prc;ler) 

"I     CAN     LICK     ICKES  ' 

When  I  was  writing  sport  back  In  the  era  of  wonderful  nonsense 
we  had  a  muscle-bound  middleweight  with  a  nose  lilce  a  .summer 
squash  who  called  himself  Johnny  Wilson  and  who  couldn't  lick 
anybody  but  the  champion  of  the  world  He  admitted  that  he 
wasn  t  much  good,  but  he  insisted  that  there  was  one  guy  that  he 
could  lick,  anywhere,  any  time. 

"I  may  be  a  lousy  fighter  "  he  u.sed  to  sny.  "but  I  can  lick  Mike 
O'Dowd."  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  was  and  he  could. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  Harold  Ickes. 

I  may  not  be  so  hot  when  you  put  me  In  with  some  of  those 
mam-event  Ideology  blokes  and  fancy-Dan  economists,  but  give 
me  Ickes  any  time.  He  was  made  for  me.  Santa  Claus  brought 
him  for  me  In  this  world  every  guy  has  a  sign  on  at  least  one 
other  guy.  and  Harold  Ickes  is  my  guy. 

I  murdered  him  out  in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion when  the  party  of  Roosevelt  and  humanity  renominated  the 
great  indispen.sable  under  the  social  and  political  auspices  of  a 
gang  of  political  porch  climbers  and  who  else  but  Harold  the  pure 
in  hfart?  It  was  like  catching  a  parson  in  a  raid  and  hearing  the 
parson  explain  that,  believe  it  or  not,  he  was  Just  waiting  for  a 
streetcar. 

Here  was  the  great  reformer  messing  around,  and  even  getting 
his  picture  taken,  with  Ed  Kelly,  the  mayor,  whom  he  himself  had 
denounced  as  a  gang  politician  of  the  worst  type  and  against  whom 
he  had  been  of  more  than  half  a  mind  to  run  for  mayor,  in  a  noble 
sacrifice  to  savf  Chicago  from  a  fate  which  is  worse  than  death 

Mr  Ickes  and  Harry  Hopkins,  another  sanctimonious  devil  chaser, 
went  out  to  handle  the  Job  for  the  party  or  humanity,  and  not 
only  got  caught  with  Kelly  and  his  mob  but  with  Frank  Hague,  of 
Jersey  City,  and,  what's  more,  somebody  snapped  Harold's  picture 
with  them. 

Harold's  weakness  is  his  own  kind  of  stuff  He  likes  to  rip  and 
tear  and  try  to  pull  your  arms  off;  and  if  you  stand  back  and  try 
to  box  him  fancy,  he  will  knock  your  head  through  the  skylight. 
But  tear  into  him  before  he  can  get  out  of  his  corner  and  bat  him 
a  couple,  then  pull  him  and  bull  him  around  a  little,  and  he  will 
start  to  look  for  that  gate,  yelling  "Foul!"  I  know  my  guy  from 
experience. 

I  dent  wish  I  were  running  for  President,  but  I  tell  you  one 
thing — if  I  were  I  couldn't  ask  for  sweeter  luck  than  to  have  them 
send  Ickes  after  me  Inside  of  a  week  you  would  read  that  Mr. 
Ickes  had  been  compelled  to  dinp  out  of  the  campaign  and  put 
himself  away  in  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  in  Washington, 
his  favorite  rest  cure,  at  $3  25  a  day. 

I  wouldn't  quit  reminding  the  citizens  that  Mr,  Ickes  is  so  cheap 
that  when  he  gets  sick  or  wants  a  re.st  he  muscles  Into  the  navaJ 
hospital,  where  he  has  no  legal  right  to  put  himself,  not  merely 
because  he  considers  himself  too  good  and  precious  to  take  a 
chance  in  the  regular  civilian  hospital  In  Washington,  as  the  tax- 
payers must,  but  because  the  service  is  practically  free. 

When  he  pulled  that  crack  on  Wendell  Willkie  about  how  Wlllkle 
made  his  money  and  about  his  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue.  I  wanted 
to  a.sk,  and  now  I  do  ask.  hOAr  ickes  first  got  into  the  chips  and  how 
he  compares  his  own  residence  in  the  dude  country-  north  cf  Chicago, 
where  he  has  lived  much  longer  than  Willkie  has  lived  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  his  present  country  mansion  ouUslde  Washington, 
with  WiUkie  s  FLfth  Avenue  apartment.  Go  ahead,  Harold;  give 
us  a  tell. 

A  long  time  ago  my  guy  Harold  got  fresh.  He  said  I  had  been 
a  sports  writer  and  that,  after  all,  what  could  one  expect?  Do 
you  know  the  answer  to  that?     The  answer  Is  that  he  was  a  sports 
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writer  himself  under  the  same  boas  In  Chicago  vears  ago.  but  such 
a  punk  that  he  never  made  the  grade,  whereas,  anyway,  I  was  a 
major  leaguer  for  15  years  and  quit  of  my  own  accord. 

Yes.  chums;  I  may  be  a  bum.  but  I  can  lick  Harold  Ickes  And 
you  can  throw  in  that  Charlie  Mlchelson.  too  There  is  another 
one  I  can  lick.     That  kind  were  made  for  me. 


War  Before  November 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Thursday.  August  22.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  Randoli*  Hearst,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  on  Augiist  21: 

rN    THE    NETATS- — WAR    BETORE    NOVEIMBEX    IS    THIS    WXms'S    FORECAST 

How  long  do  you  think  It  will  be  before  we  get  Into  the  present 
war  head  over  ears? 

What  is  going  to  put  us  In? 

What  is  to  be  our  part  when  we  do  get  In? 

And  what  Is  to  be  the  situation  and  condition  of  our  people  and 
our  country  during  our  participation  and  afterwards? 

It  is  well  to  be  thinking  about  these  things,  l>ecau8e  our  entrance 
into  the  war  seem;  very  near. 

Many  people  think  It  will  occur  before  the  Presidential  election  In 
November 

Why? 

Oh,  because  it  would  be  very  fortimate  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  we 
shotild  pet  in  before  that  time.  aiKl  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  very  fortunate. 

Second,  becau--^  the  agreement  with  Canada  is  an  Indication  that 
the  acUnlnlstratlan  thinks  that  war  is  close  at  hand 

Third  becau.se  administration  Insistence  that  American  vessels 
sail  through  dangerously  mined  ocean  zones  In  spite  of  warnings  of 
unavoidable  catastrophe  Is  likely  to  provide  an  immediate  critical 
occasion 

Fotu-th,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabli>et  Is  being  built  for  war 

Col  Frank  Knox,  a  mUltary  figure  of  dietmction,  Is  very  war- 
minded. 

And  Henry  L.  Stimson  has  always  been,  when  a  Republican  ofBce- 
holder,  a  strong  advcxate  of  Interrentlon  In  European  affairs  and 
participation  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fifth,  tjecause  war  propaganda  is  being  encouraged  on  every  side 

Mr.  BuUltt,  Ambassador  extremely  extraordinary  to  almost  every- 
where, stands  Incongruously  on  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall, 
and  at  the  Instance  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  inoonatstently 
incites  the  American  people  to  enter  the  disastrous  European 
conflict. 

Even  the  gentle  first  lady  of  the  land  sponsors  an  Inflammatory 
anti-German  picture  made  from  the  writings  of  Ernst  Toller,  who 
was  in  1919  leader  of  the  Communist  revolution  In  Bavaria  against 
the  republican  government  of  President  Et>ert. 

James  Roosevelt  Is  being  sued  by  the  heirs  of  Toller  for  a  finan- 
cial interest  In  the  film  which  was  produced  by  an  English  com- 
peny  as  war  propaganda 

SUcth,  because  of  the  ]>ropaBed  di^Kwal  of  some  50  of  our  older 
naval  destroyers  to  Englaad  to  be  employed  In  the  war 

And.  seventh,  because  the  especial  kind  of  ooriscrlptlon  which 
the  administration  advocates  would  seem  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable unless  expeditionary  forces  are  contemplated. 

Of  course  there  are  also  many  powerful  Influences  other  than 
the  administration  in  favor  of  war. 

There  are  social  influences,  flfwnclal  influences,  racial  and  re- 
ligious Influences 

Ours  is  a  wonderful  country — an  amazing  melting  pot.  the  prod- 
uct of  which  Is  a  democratic  alloy  ▼altuU>le  to  our  ctvUisatlon  aiKi 
to  all  the  world 

But  many  of  the  ingredients  in  the  pot  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
ftiaed. 

Many  for  some  generations  will  retain  much  of  their  original 
character  and  connections. 

These  elements  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Europe  and  are  eager  to  correct  them— to  democratize 
them  according  to  American  staodards — not  by  example  but  by 
force  of  arms 

All  of  these  political  and  personal  catises  make  pretty  certain  our 
involvement  in  the  war. 

The  defensive  agreement  with  Canada  is  in  itself  a  beneficial 
thing. 


But  It  must  nece«arlly  mean  that  the  United  Str.tes  will  defend 
Canada  more  than  Canada  will  defend  the  United  States,  unless 
the  agreement  lnclude.s  the  provision  that  the  British  Navy  shall 
cooperate  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  which  case  wr  have  entered  Into  an  alliance  not  only  with 
Canada  but  with  the  British  Empire. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  South  American  republics  wUl  not  be 
an  advantage  but  an  obligation  to  the  United  States  In  case  of 
war— not  an  asset  but  a  liability  In  matters  of  mutual  defenbe — 
which  would  in  no  way  be  mutual. 

No  one  can  seriously  suppose  that  Chile,  Peru,  Bruador,  Guate- 
mala. Briizil.  or  even  Mexico  is  going  to  supply  tatterdemalion 
soldiers  fur  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

And  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  supply  ships,  because  they 
have  not  got  any  worthy  of  much  consideration. 

E\eryone  can  see  equally  clearly  that  the  reason  the  conscription 
bill  does  not  confine  the  activities  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  Is  because  the  administration 
contemplates  using  the  Army  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, If  not   in  various  parts  of  the  Kastem  Hemisphere. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  purposes  to  use  this  Army  for 
world  war  without  securing  the  speciflc  consent  of  Congress  or 
without  consulting  In  any  way  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

The  agreement  with  Canada  Is  like  the  treaty  of  Habana.  a  purely 
personal  Roosevelt  agreement  imposing  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  defen**  of  the  whole  American  Continent. 

This  obligation  Is  Immense  and  wholly  unilateral  unless,  as  has 
been  said  above,  specific  provision  Is  made  for  the  equal  employ- 
ment of  the  British  Navy,  In  which  case  the  treaty  is  with  the 
British  Empire. 

Would  It  not  be  well  to  have  these  treaties  formalized  and  consti- 
tutionally approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have 
their  consequences  In  widespread  warfare  referred  to  the  approTal 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

As  for  propaganda,  its  effect  is  astounding. 

It  carries  us  away  like  the  current  of  a  great  tide. 

It  causes  us  to  forget  all  the  leaeons  of  our  exp>erienoe. 

It  transforms  facts  Into  fancies,  and  fancies  into  fact«. 

We  are  fortified  against  the  propaganda  of  the  warring  nations. 

We  expect  them  to  color  their  statements  and  to  exaggerate  their 
achievements 

But  we  are  linprotected  against  the  Insidiotis  and  insistent  propa- 
ganda of  our  own  Government. 

We  naturally  tend  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  our  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  attack  upon  our  credulity  with  biased  state- 
ments and  prejudiced  personal  views  reaches  us  luider  our  guarti. 

Consequently  a  sentiment  for  war  is  gradually  developing  in  this 
country  as  it  did  in  the  World  War 

Soon  therefore  we  may  look  for  war 

How  soon  and  how  certain  It  is  difficult  to  say.  but  if  your  col- 
umnist were  inclined  to  venture  an  opinion  he  would  say  l>efor« 
November — *nd  he  Is  not  wholly  without  practice  as  a  prognostl'* 
cator. 


Loans  to  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  22.  1940 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
the  House  passed  a  bill  to  make  possible  (SOOXKM.OOO  of 
loans  to  Latin  America  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
In  spite  of  the  several  hours  spent  in  the  debate,  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  this  mat- 
ter were  made  clear. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  for  three  reasons:  Wrst.  because  I 
believe  It  is  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  to  prevent  the  Latin  American  republics  from  being 
forced  to  become  economically  dependent  upon  a  Europe 
which  is  already  largely  dominated  by  dictators;  second,  be- 
cause anything  we  can  do  to  Increase  the  welfare  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  republics  and  to  assist  in  giving  them 
better  balanced  economies  is  a  good  thing  to  do;  and,  third, 
because  I  want  to  make  the  United  States  as  nearly  self- 
sufficient  as  possible,  and.  by  the  same  token.  I  want  us  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  few  strategic  and  necessary  materials 
and  commodities  ^(iiich  we  really  cannot  produce  as  near 
home  as  possible. 
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1  am  hopeful  that  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  will  result  In  putting  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere In  a  stronger  bargaining  position  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  export  products.  Somewhere  a  market  must,  of 
course,  be  had  for  the  commodities  which  are  produced  In 
such  abundance  in  South  Amenca.  Some  of  these,  from 
the  northern  part  and  the  Caribbean  region,  the  United 
States  needs,  cannot  produce,  and  is  in  a  position  to  pur- 
chase. On  the  other  hand  it  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  to 
expect  that  temperate  South  America  will  cease  to  trade 
with  Europe  and  no  one.  I  think,  even  desires  to  bring  about 
such  a  situation.  The  liest  we  can  do — and  all  we  should 
try  to  do — is  to  support  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
South  Americans,  to  enable  them  to  trade  on  fair  terms 
and  not  on  European  terms  and  thus  to  leave  them  both 
economically   and   politically  independent. 

This  whole  effort  will,  of  course,  be  of  no  avail  if  the 
United  States  or  its  representatives  or  nationals  do  anything 
that  smacks  of  imperialism  or  "dollar  diplomacy"  or  of  an 
attempt  to  induce  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  on  the 
part  of  any  nation.  It  must  be  a  sincere  effort  to  help — 
not  a  move  to  dominate. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  most  of  these  loans  will  be  made 
for  such  purposes  as  public  improvements — roads,  schools. 
Improved  communication  systems,  better  transportation 
facilitie$.  and  similar  things.  These  things  will  help  to  bal- 
ance the  Latin  American  nations'  economies  and  make  them 
less  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  They  will  improve  the  lot 
of  the  common  jaeople.    That  shoiUd  be  a  major  aim. 

Another  legitimate  objective  is  the  development  of  such 
products  as  rubber,  tin.  nickel,  tungsten,  and  manila  fit>er — 
essential  things  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  for  some  of  which  we  are  dependent  on  very  far 
distant  sources  of  supply  in  regions  where  there  might  be 
danger  of  war  unless  we  are  extremely  level-headed. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  trying  to  increase  foreign 
trade  in  commodities  which  our  people  desperately  need 
themselves.  This  includes  most  of  the  things  we  produce. 
The  answer  to  most  of  our  so-called  "surpluses"  is  an  in- 
creased buying  power  on  the  part  of  American  consiuners. 
We  can  achieve  this  whenever  we  want  to  really  try  to  do  it. 
Foreign  trade  is  important  where  nations  exchange  goods 
which  one  but  not  the  other  can  effectively  produce.  In  any 
case,  loans  won't  increase  exports.  It  is  an  economic  contra- 
diction of  terms  to  say  they  will.  For  a  loan  implies  interest 
payments  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  and  when  these  are 
made  the  creditor  must  in  the  long  pull  buy  more  from  the 
debtor  than  he  sells  to  him.  For  the  same  reason,  the  higher 
the  interest  rate  the  greater  must  be  the  excess  of  imports  by 
the  creditor  over  his  exports  to  the  debtor. 

Our  market  should  be  here  at  home  for  all  but  a  very  few 
things  which  we  produce  in  actual  surplus  over  our  possible 
needs.  I  hope  that  out  of  all  this  can  come  the  possibility — 
remote  though  it  may  seem — of  the  Americas  using  their  b&T- 
gaining  power  derived  from  their  possession  of  the  only  con- 
siderable supplies  of  food  products  in  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  just  and  decent  peace.  To  try  to 
deliberately  starve  whole  populations  is  to  make  war  almost 
inevitable.  But  that  there  can  be  conditions  attached  to  the 
feeding  of  nations  is  clear  and  obvious  and  here  is  where  we 
may  have  a  real  opportunity. 

Finally.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
on  this  bill  has  been  taken  by  some  Members  of  the  House  to 
say  some  perfectly  unnecessary  and  in  some  cases  untrue 
things  about  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us.  Some  of  these 
remarks  have  come  with  exceedingly  poor  grace  from  people 
who  have  themselves  for  whatever  reasons  criticized  other 
American  oflBcials  for  outspoken  attaclcs  on  EXu-opean  na- 
tions. Our  aim  must  now  be  to  build  good  will  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  good  will  rather  than  a  coimteracting 
Imperialism  must  be  our  answer  to  attempted  Nazi  or  any 
other  kind  of  foreign  penetration  in  the  Western  World. 


This  Was  Foretold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  OF  AUGUST 

24,    1940 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  AuRUst  24.  1940.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  as  follows: 

THIS    WAS    FORFTOI.D 

In  Philadelphia.  153  years  ago,  the  founders  sat.  Their  ta.«)c  wa.s 
to  reconcile  government  with  liberty  The  great  ends  to  be  served 
were  two.  One  was  to  protect  the  people  against  their  rulers  The 
other  was  to  protect  the  people  against  themselves — for  was  It  not 
the  les,son  of  history  that  people,  being  liable  to  passion,  suggestible, 
dreading  responsibility,  tending  by  power  of  majority  to  oppress 
minorities,  were  wont  to  sacrifice  or  surrender  their  liberties? 

■'But  there  Is  a  natural  inclination  In  mankind  to  kingly  gov- 
ernment,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Convention  "I  am  appre- 
hensive, therefore,  perhaps  too  apprehensive,  that  the  Government 
of  these  States  may  in  future  times  end  in  monarchy  " 

They  understood  what  Franklin  was  saying.  They  knew  what  the 
problem  was  The  problem  was  how  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  who  nxight  be  called  magistrate  or  president;  limit  his 
access  to  the  emotions  of  the  people,  lest  he  persuade  them  by 
promises  and  eloquence  to  make  him  monarch:  and  at  the  same 
time  limit  the  power  of  the  people  to  act  directly  upon  their  own 
Government,  lest  In  fits  of  sudden  feeling  or  at>erration  they  should 
act  unwisely  upon  It.  to  their  sorrow  They  solved  the  problem  by 
creating  that  delicate  pyolitical  mechanism  of  checks  and  balances 
which  was  the  American  contribution  to  the  art  of  government. 

The  popular  principle  was  established  In  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  directly  by  the  people 

The  conservative  principle  was  set  up  In  a  Senate,  elected  not 
directly  by  the  people  but  by  their  several  State  legislatures 

How  to  elect  the  President  was  long  and  anxiously  debated  If 
he  were  elected  by  the  pe<iple  directly  It  v.ould  be  too  easy  for 
him  to  strike  hands  with  Demos  and  override  everything  else.  If 
he  were  elected  by  the  Congress,  as  some  preferred,  an  ambitious 
man  would  be  tempted  to  corrupt  the  legislative  principle  and  so 
again  make  himself  monarch.  It  was  decided  at  last  that  he  should 
t)«  elected  not  by  the  people  directly  but  by  electors  chosen  by  th« 
people.  How  long  his  term  should  be  and  whether  or  not  he  should 
t)e  eligible  for  reelection,  which  would  be  dangerous,  were  questions 
of  extreme  dlfBculty  Finally,  the  term  was  made  4  years  and  the 
question  of  reeligibillty  was  left  open. 

There  was  yet  a  Judicial  principle  to  be  established  So  there 
was  ordained  a  Supreme  Court,  the  members  not  to  be  elected  at 
all.  but  to  be  appointed  for  life  by  the  President,  subject  to  the 
approval   of   the   Senate. 

Nowhere  an  absolute  power.  The  President  could  veto  a  law 
passed  by  a  majority  of  Congress;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the  Congress 
could  pass  It  over  his  veto.  The  Supreme  Court  could  declare  a  law 
xinconstltutlonal;  the  Congress  could  then  amend  the  law  and  pass 
It  again,  or.  if  that  did  not  avail,  it  could  move  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  Constitution  could  be  changed  only  by  will  of  the 
people.  Sovereignty  at  last  was  In  the  people,  only  that  they  were 
bound  by  the  Constitution  not  to  exercise  It  in  an  unreflecting  or 
capricious   manner. 

And  it  was  shrewdly  provided  that  never  should  the  sword  and 
the  purse  be  In  the  same  hand.  The  President  was  commander  In 
chief  of  the  armed  forces;  but  control  of  the  purse  was  del.vered  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — that  Is.  to  the  popular  principle— 
which  was  right,  because  so  long  as  the  people  themselves  kept  the 
purse  In  their  hands  it  was  certain  that  they  could  never  be  taxed 
l)eyond  their  consent  or  made  to  pay  for  more  government  than  they 
wanted 

This  was  not  a  democracy  The  founders  dreaded  democracy 
almost  as  much  as  they  feared  despotism,  believing.  Indeed,  that 
one  would  tend  to  produce  the  other.  What  they  had  devised  was 
a  system  of  limited,  representative,  constitutional  government 
In  the  papers  of  Or  James  McHenry  there  is  this  quaint  footnote 
of  an  Incident  that  occurred  after  the  founders  had  finished  their 
work:  "A  lady  asked  Dr  Franklin,  'Well,  Doctor,  what  have  we  got. 
a  republic  or  a  monarchy?'  "A  republic.'  replied  the  Doctor,  "If  you 
can  keep  It.'  " 

We  have  not  kept  It.  Step  by  step  we  have  moved  from  being  a 
republic  toward  becoming  an  unlimited  democracy,  until  now  the 
word  "repubUc"  has  been  almost  expeUed  from  our  polltlcai  speech. 
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What  were  the  steps? 

The  first  was  universal  suffrage,  touching  all  matters  whatever, 
local,  regional,  and  national,  whereas  in  the  beginning  the  right 
to  vote  was  qualified  by  State  laws,  generally  requiring  a  modicum 
of  property  Interest   in  the  Commonwealth 

The  second  was  that  the  business  of  electing  the  President  was 
brought  closer  and  closer  to  direct  vote  of  the  people,  until  now, 
in  fact.  It  Is  direct;  It  has  become  a  flctiOD  that  we  choose  electors 
to  elect  a  President. 

The  third  was  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote 
Instead  of  by  vote  of  the  State  legislatures.  Thus  the  conservative 
principle  was  destroyed  There  Is  no  longer  in  the  scheme  of 
government  a  conservative  principle  as  such 

Fourth  was  the  gradUHted  Iq^me  tax  Th.nt  kind  of  taxation 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  had  to  be  changed  to  permit  it  Tlio  Justice  of  the 
income  tax,  everyone  to  pay  according  to  his  ability.  Is  not  easily 
impugned  Exercised  in  a  reasonable  manner,  under  restraint  of 
a  con.'^ervatlve  principle  In  government,  It  might  well  be  the  ideal 
tax  Nevethele.-^.  it  makes  possible — one  would  say,  inevitable — a 
vast  exten.sion  of  beneficent  Government;  secondly,  it  makes  It 
possible  for  an  administration  seeking  its  own  power  to  promise, 
and  to  effect,  a  redistribution  of  the  national  wealth  In  favor  of 
the  groups  and  classes  that  support  It,  and  so  corrupt  th«>  elec- 
torate. It  was  procl.vely  for  that  rea.=on  that  th?  Constitution 
originally  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  lay  taxes  except  In  a 
uniform  manner. 

What  followed  In  natural  sequence  was  that  Inevitable  exten- 
sion of  beneficent  g  jvernment,  a  very  great  rl.-.c  In  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  executive  principle,  and  then  bureau  rule  over  the 
people  by  administrative  law. 

Such  were  the  steps  They  were  taken  slowly  at  first,  with 
long  and  thoughtful  debate;  then  faster  and  faster,  sometimes 
without  any  debate  at  all,  even  without  looking.  And  now.  almost 
unawares,  we  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of  Indlspensabillty— tlie  doc- 
trine of  one  leader  above  all.  infallible,  who  knows  better  than 
anyon?  else  what  is  good  for  people  and  how  to  do  It  That  idea 
had  t>een  heard  before  In  the  extravagance  of  campaign  oratory; 
never  before  in  this  country  has  It  lieen  asserted  by  the  leader 
himself 

The  objections  to  a  third  term  for  President,  we  think,  are  not 
absolute  There  is  no  law  against  it;  only  a  tradition  If  Wa.sh- 
ington  had  served  a  third  term  and  refused  a  fourth,  the  tradition, 
we  dare  say.  would  lie  against  a  fourth  term  and  not  against  a  third. 
But  this  new  dcx-trine  of  Indlspensabillty,  which  might  be  only 
immoderately  egoistic,  becomes  sinister  In  relation  to  a  background 
of  7' 2  years  during  which  there  has  taken  place  a  centralization 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  and  a  subordination  of  that 
power  to  the  w!M  of  the  Executive  such  as  hitherto  had  been 
thought  Impossible  under  the  Constitution  The  sovereignty  of 
States  has  been  systematically  eroded  by  new  legislation,  by  reln- 
terpretatlon  of  old  law.  and  by  a  kind  of  Federal  bribery  The 
Congress,  which  Is  the  legislative  principle,  has  surrendered  or 
delegated  such  powers  to  the  President  as  formerly  It  had  Jealously 
defended  As  the  power  of  the  President  has  l>een  exalted,  all  other 
powers  have  been  diminished  to  a  p>olnt  at  which  even  the  Judicial 
principle  has  been  annealed  and  made  responsive  to  Executive  will. 
Finally,  control  of  the  purse  was  svirrendered  when  the  Congress 
began  to  vote  billions  for  the  President  to  spend  in  bis  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Briefly,  during  these  74  years  the  Roosevelt  administration  went 
further  to  Intervene  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country, 
to  control  It.  to  pl.an  ft.  and  to  administer  It.  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  not  already  totalitarian  lii  character 

As  he  was  receiving  Into  his  hand  from  an  obedient  Congress  the 
new  Instrumentalities  of  power,  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  remarkably 
said:  "In  the  hands  of  a  people's  government  this  power  Is  whole- 
some and  proper";  In  bad  hands,  he  added.  It  "would  provide 
shackles  for  the  llljerties  of  people." 

And  now  what   Is  he  saying? 

He  Is  saying  that  he  alone  is  the  people's  government  He  alone 
can  be  tru.sted  to  exercise  that  power.  He  Is  saying  that  he  accepts 
the  nomination  for  a  third  term  because  he  Is  convinced  of  a  duty 
to  keep  the  Government  from  passing  to  other  hand.s  The  power 
is  too  much  to  lay  down  It  may  be  abused.  It  miiy  be  used  to 
provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  people. 

That  Is  not  all  If  the  power  now  changes  hands  the  people 
may  lose  their  liberties  In  a  worse  way.  The  President  says  that 
in  what  he  has  dene  to  awaken  the  country  to  the  menace  of  the 
aggres-sor  he  has  been  opposed  by  "appeaser  'fifth  columnists,"  " 
And :  "If  our  own  Government  should  pass  to  other  hands  next 
January— untried  hands.  Inexperienced  hands— we  can  merely  hope 
and  pray  that  they  will  not  substitute  appeasement  and  compro- 
mise with  those  who  seek  to  destroy  all  democracies  everywhere." 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  Republican  Party  wins,  the  country  may  be 
betrayed. 

For  shame)  The  pity  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  t)eileve  it 
as  he  says  it. 

A  Pre-'ldent  of  the  United  States  who  has  arrived  at  this  state 
of  mind  is  no  more  a  Democrat  than  he  is  a  Republican  or  himself 
a  "fifth  columnist."  There  Is  among  us  no  one  word  ttiat  defines 
him.  nor  ever  before  was  the  want  of  It  felt  He  is  the  one  whom 
the  founders  feared  and  partly  foretold — I,  Roiisevelt. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Auffust  22,  1940 


PETrnON  OF  ALBERT  WILLIS  AND  OTHERS 


Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  patriotic  and  liberty- 
loving  citizenship  of  Walthall  County,  Mis.s.,  which  is  a  part 
of  my  congressional  district,  have  sent  me  a  petition  ex- 
pressing their  feeling  and  ideas  as  to  the  course  of  action 
that  should  bo  taken  by  the  Congress  In  the  proper  prepar- 
ing of  our  country  to  meet  any  emergency  that  we  may  be 
faced  with  in  the  future.  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  spirit 
manifested,  that  I  a.^k  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  attach 
the  petition  as  a  i>art.  The  jjetition  is  signed  by  several 
hundred  citizens  and  is  as  follows: 

We.  the  under.slgned  citizens  of  Walthall  County.  Miss  .  mindful 
that  the  Ideals  embodied  in  our  form  of  government  are  threat- 
ened with  destruct  1(511  by  the  mad  ambitions  of  the  totalitarian 
powers,  firmly  believe  that  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  way 
of  life  may  be  preserved  only  by  an  adequate  national  defeiise. 
by  the  training  and  equipping  of  our  fighting  forces  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  We  need  fighting  forces  sufficient  to  repel  the  totali- 
tarian forces  of  the  world,  even  when  combined  with  the  "fifth 
columnists"  of  our  own  country. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  take  the  first  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion by  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  these  appropriations  are  not  suffi- 
cient— that  thorp  must  go  hand  In  hand  a  program  of  Intensive 
training  of  manpower  to  operate  these  Implements  of  war.  The 
sentiment  of  this  section  Is  overwhelming  that  some  form  of 
selective  conscription  Is  not  only  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
this  manpower,  but  is  also  the  most  democratic.  We.  therefore, 
urge  that  the  Memljers  of  the  Congress  divert  their  eyes  from 
the  coming  elections,  and  focus  them  on  the  dclen.se  needs  of  the 
nations,  enact  some  form  of  conscription  at  once.  It  Is  late 
already.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  such 
measures  as  national  defense  should  be  subjected  to  sucb  pro- 
longed debate  when  the  fate  of  the  Nation  hangs  In  a  balance. 
The  American  people  have  delegated  to  the  Congress  the  high 
duty  of  providing  for  the  national  defense,  and  will  hold  them 
to  a  strict  accountability  should  there  ever  come  a  day  when  It 
may  be  said  of  our  efforts  "Too  little  and  too  late  " 

We  believe  ftirther.  that  our  defense  Is  so  Intricately  bound  up 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  Is  es.sential  that  we  aid  her 
in  every  way  possible  short  of  war.  even  to  supplying  surplus  ships, 
as  well  as  other  necessities  of  war.  We  are  convinced  of  this 
necessity  in  order  to  gain  time  to  develop  our  own  defenses 

We  believe  In  our  form  of  government  and  the  Ideals  It  repre- 
sents, and  as  red-blooded  iOO-percent  Americans  insist  that  proper 
measures  for  Us  protection  be  taken  in  this  hour  of  peril,  and 
that  they  be  taken  now. 

Albert  Wii.lis 

Sam    B.   Lampton    (veteran). 

L    L.  Stinson. 

W   D.  Ttnes 

(And  others). 


Loyalty  of  American  Citizens  of  Foreign  Birth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  22,  1940 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  of 
Ohio,  Includes  among  its  citizenship  men  and  women  who 
have  been  born  in  many  foreign  lands  but  who  have  of  their 
own  free  will  chosen  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
land  in  which  to  make  their  homes  and  rear  their  children 
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and  acquire  citizenship.  One  of  the  most  heartening  and 
encouraging  occurrences  growing  out  of  the  present  troubled 
state  of  our  International  relations  is  the  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  land  of  their  choice  by 
many  of  these  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  desk  a  most  touching  exam- 
ple of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  land  of  their  choice  by 
many  of  these  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  There  has  recently 
come  to  my  desk  a  most  touching  example  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  wh:ch  citizens  of  Polish  and  Slavonic  extraction  have 
for  this  country.  These  citizens  are  banded  together  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Political  Clubs  of  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  SteubenviUe,  Ohio,  and  their 
communication  is  as  follows: 

|Boles:ous  Stanklewlcz,  honorary  pr'^sidcnf.  Vincrnt  Kcn-ickl.  pre?l- 
dcrit.  John  Valiiska.  tirst  vice  president.  Steve  Kon;cki,  second 
vice  president.  Walter  Niemec.  financial  secretary;  Mrs.  Pearl 
Kaczmarek.  recording  secn-tary;  Prank  Gr>go,  cafihier;  Frank 
Junu£zkiewlcz.  sergt-aut  at  arms:  Bill  Cebul^ki.  publicity  | 

UNmcD  PouTicAL  Clubs  or  Jej-ferson  Countt. 

August  5,  1940. 
Hon   Eakl  Ltww. 

House  of  Reprrsentativen.  Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Mk  Lewis:  At  a  regular  meetiMK  vn  Sunday.  August  4.  1940, 
the  delev;ates  to  the  United  Political  Club.s  of  Jefferson  County,  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  PoU.sh  and  Slavonic  extraction,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in.strucied  ua  to  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  and  support  the 
Burke-Wad-'Worth  conscription  bill 

We  also  tukf  this  opportunity  to  express  our  loyalty  and  our  read- 
iness to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  need  be.  for  the  country  of  our  choice 
and  adoption    the  United  States  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours. 

ViNCTNT   KrNsicKi.   President. 
Wai.ter  Niemec,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  C.\LlKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AugiLst  23.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  VIRGINIAN  WHO  IS  FORCED  TO  WRITE  TO  A 
CALIFORNIA  REPRENSENTATIVE  BECAUSE  HE  HAS  NO 
CONGRESSMAN    OF    HIS    OWN    FOR    WHOM    HE    CAN    VOTE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  herein  a  letter  from  a  Virginia 
citizen  prevented  from  casting  a  ballot  because  of  the  poll-tax 
requirement.  This  letter  is  but  one  of  the  many  of  its  kind 
received  by  me. 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  8,  1940. 
Hon.  Lxx  E   Oett^. 

Washington.  D  C 

Dkab  Congressman:  As  I  live  in  a  State  where  there  Is  a  machine 
!<et  up  s»5  far  as  politics  go.  I  have  heretofore  never  had  much 
Interest  in  voting,  because  the  same  men  in  ofBce  are  always  put 
back  In  office:  or  if  not  the  same  men.  then  some  one  th"y  select. 

Since  the  advent  of  Mr  Hitler,  however.  I  am  ver>-  much  Inter- 
ested m  our  national  politics  and  for  the  first  time  in  27  years 
enough  Interested  to  vote- -but  I  find  I  can't  vote.  Why?  I  must 
first  pay  my  pell  taxe?  3  years  and  this  applies  to  my  son  also,  who 
It  happens  was  21  In  May  of  this  year  I  was  required  to  have  paid 
these  t^xes  6  months  before  the  coming  election  and  to  have  regis- 
tered 4  months  prior  to  said  election. 

I  have  no  criminal  recx^rd.  have  raised  five  well  thought  of  chil- 
dren, own  my  home,  work  every  day  and  spend  my  m  iney  In  thla 
State  only,  my  people  ha\-e  been  Virginians  since  1733  and  so  far 
as  I  can  And  there  were  no  hoes  thieves  '  among  them.  So  you  see 
why  I  am  interested  m  your  anti-poll-tax  law 

Any  100-percent  American  citizen  with  reasonable  proof  of  hla 
mental  qualifications  should  t>e  allowed  a  voice  in  any  election. 
There  should  be  no  tax  Impoeed  if  he  be  otherwise  qualified 

Here's  wishing  you  speedy  luck  la  getting  your  bill  through. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Bboaowkix. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  mk'h:g.vn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday.  August  19,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   COLUMBIA    (S.    C.)    STATE 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  illuminating  article 
revealing  that  the  Negro  is  wise  to  the  New  Deal  in  its 
dealing  with  him  appeared  a  few  days  apo  in  the  State, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  daily  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  a  reprint 
from  the  South  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  article  was  by  Archi- 
bald Rutledge.  I  submit  it  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  me  by  the  House: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.  C  )    State  of  August   18.   19401 

AS  THEY   ARE  S.VTING  TODAY — THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NEW  DEAL 

(Archibald  Rutledge  In  the  South  Atlantic  Monthly) 

Nothing  more  revolutionary  In  American  politics  has  ever  oc- 
curred than  the  defection  of  the  Negro  from  the  Republican  Party — 
and.  of  course,  his  consequent  alignment  with  the  Democrats. 
Faithful,  after  his  fashion,  since  1863  to  the  party  of  Lincoln, 
the  party  of  freedom,  he  has  now  completely  deserted  his  old 
friends.  His  allegiance  has  vanished.  Every  principle,  every  uentl- 
ment.  every  higher  consideration  urged  him  to  remain  true  to  the 
party  which  had  effected  his  manumission  and  had  stood  for  his 
securing  of  citizenship  But  suddenly  all  was  forgotten  Almost, 
It  might  be  said,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Union  soldiers  who 
died  In  battle  are  now  affronted.  The  fealty,  the  obllgation.s,  the 
sotiJ's  loyalty— where  are  they  now?  What  has  caused  this  amaz- 
ing defection?  The  answer  Is  short  Money  has  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible.  The  great  corrupter  of  mankind  has  here 
wrought  his  perfect  work.  Not  reason  brought  about  this  sinister 
change:  not  some  change  In  Ideas,  which  might  have  rendered  the 
change  respectable:  not  some  evolution  In  the  Negro  which  might 
enable  him  to  choose  now  for  himself  w-hat  ma.«ters  he  shall  fol- 
low We  might  as  well  deal  in  plain  terms:  arrant  bribery  has 
done  what  nothing  else  could  possibly  have  accomplished  Bribery 
Involves  money  In  "^ome  form  Whose  money  Is  being  used  to  make 
the  Negro  a  complete  political  turncoat?  The  public  fluids;  the 
taxpayers'  money:   your  money  and  mine. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  question  in  its 
broader  and  more  general  aspects,  yet  I  do  know  what  the  New 
Deal  Is  doing,  not  for  the  Negro,  but  to  the  Negro  in  my  region 
of  the  rural  South;  and  since  the  same  Influences  appear  to  be  at 
work  everywhere,  among  white.s  as  well  a.>  Negroes.  I  believe  the 
condition  I  shall  describe  represents  rather  fairly  the  present 
plight  of  the  colored  man  in  America.  Hi.s  present  situation  Is  of 
great  moment  to  me.  not  because  it  affects  me  directly,  but  be- 
cause the  Negro's  welfare  has  always  been  close  to  my  heart;  and 
whenever  I  discover  that  he  Is  being  morally  debased.  I  cannot 
keep  quiet  For  I  take  it  that  moral  degredatlon  is  rottenness  of 
the  foundation;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Negro,  whether 
we  win  or  not.  Ks  an  Integral  part  of  the  foundation  of  cur 
Republic.     In  my  opinion,  he  Is  a  most  vital  part. 

What.  then.  Is  the  situation  that  plves  me  alarm,  and  in  what 
way  does  it  differ  from  the  situation  of  a  few  years  ago?  rhe 
Negro  of  my  country  is  a  small  farmer,  or  a  fisherman  (and  a 
good  Negro  fisherman  is  the  very  best  I  knov.).  a  worker  in  the 
fields,  the  sawmills,  and  about  farms  and  gardens.  In  these  days 
a  great  number  own  their  own  homes;  and  many  cf  these  used  to 
be  pretty  little  places,  nearly  always  gay.  now  with  blossoming 
fruit  trees,  now  with  flowers,  now  with  song  and  laughter  Ne- 
groes used  to  grow  excellent  money  crops;  they  had  gardens  that 
helped  to  make  them  self-su^taining  and  independent.  They 
raLsed  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  and  turkeys.  There  was.  all  over 
the  rural  South,  a  pleasant  rustic  life,  now  darkened  by  hard- 
ships, now  brightened  by  better  times.  But  people  got  along. 
They  managed,  as  people  will  always  manage  if  they  have  to. 
The  Negro  could  always  get  work,  and  the  employer  could  always 
get  labor     It  was  a  decent  and  natural  and  orderly  system  of  life 

Now.  what  has  happened?  Almost  to  a  man.  every  able-bodied 
Negro  man  and  boy  of  my  acquaintance  Ls  on  relief.  The  country- 
side Is  empty  of  its  laborers  The  little  farms  and  gardens,  the 
fences  and  the  fields,  the  chicken  yards  and  hog  lot*,  the  crops  that 
would  .eu-^tam  life  through  the  winter  even  though  thin 4:;  from 
stores  could  not  be  kxjught — these  are  gone  They  have  b<en  suf- 
fered to  be  utterly  neglected  in  order  that  the  Negro  laborers  may 
make  a  little  easy  money.     Whereas  formerly  it  was  always  possible 
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to  buy  chickens  and  turkejrs.  rice  and  potatoes,  com  and  perinuts 
from  Negroes,  they  now  have  none  for  sale  and  none  for  themse'.ves. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  Steve  Boykin,  one  of  the  Negroes 
on  my  place  who  has  b.?en  on  relief  4  years.  He  Is  66  vears  old  He 
told  me  that,  after  this  period  of  working  for  the  Qovernment.  he 
Is  far  worse  off  than  he  ever  had  been  before.  Lately  he  was  laid 
off.  as  being  overa^'e,  and  was  told  that  he  was  eligible  for  social 
security.  He  brought  the.-e  official  announcements  to  me;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  1  did  not  believe  he  would  ever  pet  any 
social  security.  That  phantasm  is  Americas  will-o-the-wlsp.  What 
Is  Steve  now  doing?  He  told  me  with  appalling  frankness  that  he 
had  eaten  nothing  for  3  days,  and  that  he  would  starve  if  I  did 
not  help  him  He  !s  now  my  firewood  cutter,  nnd  an  excellent  one 
at  that.  Since  I  see  him  every  day.  he  tell.s  me  a  good  deal  of  the 
Inner  workings  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  of  how  much  he  had  to  pnv  to  be 
transported  to  work,  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  to 
trade  at  certain  stores,  of  suggestions  that  he  co'itribute  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  chest  After  these  deductions  had  been  made 
from  his  wages,  he  had  hardly  enough  to  meet  his  ration  acrount. 
He  told  me  that  certain  storekeepers  had  W  P  A  wrrkers'  checks 
delivered  directly  to  them  to  meet  the  laborers'  past  and  current 
expenses. 

It  might  bo  explained  that  Steve's  expenses  for  matters  domestic 
are.  I  admit,  unusual  for  ho  has  an  indeterminate  number  of 
children.  To  sutrgest  how  bewlldcrlngly  many  there  are.  and  also  to 
hint  of  this  Negros  total  equanimity  of  character,  this  story  is  told. 
One  day  hv  wi.s  ambling  up  to  his  cabin  when  his  wife  rushed  to  the 
doer,  screaming  and  waving  her  apron. 

"Steve,  Steve."  she  cried,  "a  allleator  done  eat  one  of  de  chillun!" 

"Mandy  "  Steve  drawled,  "ain't  I  done  tole  you  week  belo'  las, 
something  been  gettln"  de  chiUun?" 

But  thi.'=  Negro's  equanimity  is  shaken  now.  Strange  to  him  are 
the  ways  of  that  secret  and  almighty  force  known  as  "de  Gov'ment." 
He  said  to  me  not  long  ago.  since  everyone  appeared  to  be  on  relief, 
"I  thiiik  d."  GoVment  is  gwine  to  move  down  into  dts  country." 

It  has  movea;  and  I  lament  the  economic  disaster  that,  because 
of  the  W  P  A  .  is  sure  to  overtake  the  Negro.  I  lament  much  more 
the  fatal  undermining  of  his  character.  For  he  Is  losing  his  inde- 
pendence, and.  wITh  it.  his  self-respect.  His  plight  is  that  of  a  tem- 
p<irary  ward  of  Government.  He  Is  afraid  to  work  for  hlm.-^elf  for 
fear  that  h?  will  lose  his  Job  with  the  W.  P.  A.  For  the  same  reason 
he  will  not  work  for  anyone  else.  And  into  his  deep  yet  simple  soul 
are  creeping  the  shadows  of  futility  and  fru.stration.  It  Is  only  fair 
to  say  that  he  Is  In  worse  slavery  now  than  his  race  has  ever  known. 
Ncr  are  futility  and  frustration  the  only  feelings  he  has  about  this 
work;  he  is  developing  a  subtlety  that  he  may  have  had  before  but 
which  he  has  never  been  free  to  exercise.  Negroes  are  papt  masters 
at  getting  scmething  for  nothii;g.  I  once  asked  a  plantation  owner 
why  he  had  persuaded  the  20  Negro  families  who  lived  on  his  place 
to  move  off. 

"Well."  he  paid.  "It's  like  this:  If  there  Is  a  Negro  on  my  place,  and 
I  have  a  dollar,  he  will  get  It." 

I  know  ca.ses  in  which  a."^  many  as  six  men  and  boys  from  one  fam- 
ily are  on  relief.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  change  their  names  in 
order  to  secure  this  alluring  yet  spurious  benefit  I  know  one  case 
In  which  a  Negro  mother  pools  the  resources  of  her  husband  and 
four  sons.  They  regard  the  Government  as  seme  easygoing  Santa 
Claus.  and  they  wlU  take  all  they  can  get.  They  are  htmian,  Jtist 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

Ncr  is  the  Negio  at  all  deceived  by  the  foolish  and  futile  character 
of  most  of  the  work  on  which  he  Is  employed  He  knows  very  well 
that  it  Is  a  mere  set-up  If.  thcrefcre,  he  labors  at  all.  he  does  so 
without  Interest  or  enthusiasm  or  hope.  While  I  cannot  say  that 
all  this  work  is  in  vain,  yet  I  know  that  some  cf  it  is  In  my  part 
of  the  South,  the  ditching  and  road  making  are  especially  so  and 
I  wish  to  mention  several  projects  that  have  been  begun  in  stupidity 
and  have  endrd  In  folly  I  know  a  tiny  Negro  village  of  about  a 
dozen  cabin*:  It  has  always  been  .served  by  two  reads,  one  a  concrete 
highway  Someone  conceived  the  happy  Idea  of  constrticting  a  third 
road,  parallel  to  the  other  two,  and  this  road  i«  laid  through  a  deep 
swamp,  and  is  60  feet  wide  There  was  an  old  winding  sandy  road 
through  that  country,  and  this  was  destroyed  to  make  this  new  and 
almost  superhighway  Well,  one  of  the  Negroes  on  the  project  told 
me  that  they  never  did  much  work  unless  they  saw  a  car  coming, 
and  as  only  two  people  traveled  that  road,  and  one  cf  them  only 
once  a  week  the  workers  had  a  grand  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  nothing. 
Nor  is  there  the  remotest  possibility  that  more  than  two  people  will 
ever  travel  that  road,  the  other  two  highways  are  much  shorter  and 
much  better 

Casting  about  vaguely  for  something  to  do,  certain  eminent  local 
politician.^  determined  on  draining  an  immense  and  gloomy  swamp, 
far  off  from  everywhere  It  was  a  very  good  basin  for  water,  and 
the  water  in  it  shotild  have  been  left  there.  But.  no;  it  mu-st  be 
drained  So  huge  canals  were  dug.  and  one  of  these  was  brought 
under  Highway  17,  the  great  road  to  Florida  Some  2  miles  from 
Uie  coast,  the  big  ditch  canic  to  a  man's  property  who  did  r>ot  want 
a  canal  through  his  place.  The  work  stopped  right  there;  and  now, 
since  the  canal  has  no  outlet,  it  floods  the  pleasant  countryside 
With  surplus  water  that  was  doing  no  harm  where  it  originally  wa.*;. 

The  trouble  about  a  lot  of  this  work  Is  it  is  done  with  costly 
elaborateness;  roads  are  much  wider  than  necessary  through  the 
back  country:  the  ditches  and  drainage  canals  are  too  big.  and  their 


tops  and  sides  are  manicured  with  needless  metlrulousness  You 
may  rightly  a.>k  If  all  this  Is  not  well  done  In  a  sense,  it  Is;  nnd 
for  a  few  weeks,  these  roads  and  ditches  look  tmpres.slve  But  every- 
thing of  this  kind  demands  upkeep;  and  the  more  extensive  the 
operation,  the  greater  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  old  one-tra/k 
sandy  roads,  quiet  and  wlnduig  and  beautiful,  that  used  to  amble 
through  the  back  country  were  entirely  Fufflcient  for  their  ptirpow*. 
They  were  always  pa.ssable;  and  the  trafBc  was  so  occasicnal  that 
their  upkeep  was  negligible  But  on  .some  of  these  new  W  P  A. 
roads,  a  man  now  drives  at  his  jjeril  and  the  peril  of  his  car  V^'here 
once  we  had  good  roads  12  and  15  feet  wide,  we  new  have  60-foot 
morasses.  On  more  than  one  occBsion  I  have  had  to  get  a  car  to 
pull  mine  out  of  one  of  these  New  Deal  triumphs  in  road  making. 

In  his  quiet  infectious  way.  the  Negro  makes  all  kinds  of  fun 
about  this  project  work;  he  labors  on  the  schemes  but  he  has  no 
faith  In  them  Referring  to  one  stretch  of  road  through  a  swamp, 
a  road  that  was  loud  with  frogs  reloicing  in  a  sea  of  nnid  a  Negro 
said  to  me  that  he  hoped  tho  Government  would  give  him  per- 
mission to  plunt  rice  in  that  fetid  morass.  Another  Negro,  refer- 
ring to  the  monstrous  size  of  a  ditch  that  had  been  dug  to  drain 
the  fields  of  a  politician  of  some  local  standing,  said  that  it  looked 
as  if  either  the  Government  or  the  owner  of  the  property  was 
building  another  Inland  Waterway  Nor  are  the  Negroes  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  this  project  work  Is  done  upon  lands  of 
those  who  have  political  Influence  I  never  knew  of  a  day's  public 
labor  to  be  spent  on  a  Negro's  property,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  man 
of  such  acute  political  insignificance  as  myself  Nor  do  I  believe 
this  condition  to  be  incident  merely  to  "my  own  locality;  it  is 
certain  to  be  true  wherever  human  nature  is  tempted  by  a  vast 
and  foolish  outpouring  of  the  Go%'ernment's  funds  When  re- 
leased at  its  source  (nnd  its  true  source  is  every  man's  pv>cket), 
these  funds  may  be  clean  and  humanitarian;  but  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  back  country  and  the  political  lords  and  rulers  there. 
and  their  able  henchmen,  this  money  becomes  an  agent  of  cor- 
ruption of  public  morals,  manners,  and  character 

Here  is  a  story  of  my  own  experience  with  trving  to  help  the 
Negro,  and  of  my  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  W.  p'  A  I  have  some 
20  Negro  families  on  my  place;  and  Just  next  to  where  they  live 
I  have  a  fine  tract  of  about  80  acres  of  land.  It  used  to  be  the 
main  planted  field  on  the  plantation,  but  is  now  partly  grown  to 
yellow  pine  timber.  Thinking  not  of  the  Nepro's  today  but  of  his 
tomorrow.  I  offered  to  give  this  land  to  the  Negroes  to  plant  if  the 
W  P.  A.  (employing  all  these  same  Negroes,  and  hauling  some  of 
them  15  miles  away  every  day  to  puddle  futilely  In  the  mtid) 
would  help  to  clear  and  condition  the  land.  I  stood  to  lose  by  the 
venture,  for  I  would  lose  all  my  young  Icngleaf  pines  I  did  not 
want  to  plant  the  land  I  did  not.  for  my  own  sake,  want  It 
cleared.  But  I  was  thinking  of  enabling  the  Negroes  to  earn  a 
living  on  the  land      It  was  to  be  theirs  for  nothing 

To  my  appeal,  the  Government  rephed  that  It  would  never  con- 
sider doing  a  thing  like  that;  It  was  out  of  the  question  I  suspect 
that  those  who  read  my  appeal  could  not  make  the  grade — could  not 
.see  tomorrow.  For  It  Is  coming,  that  tomorrow  when  all  this  futile 
work,  eating  up  the  public  moneys,  must  end  And  I  then  want  to 
see  the  Negro  as  I  know  him  in  something  like  a  position  of  rustic 
security  Senator  Elmson  Smith  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  In 
the  rural  South  a  man  can  live  on  50  cents  a  day  Whether  or  not 
he  said  It,  it  Is  true  of  the  Negro  A  Negro  can  live  on  nothing  a  day 
If  he  has  made  his  crops. 

One  day  I  was  talking  to  young  George  Myers,  whose  venerable 
father  Gabe  has  been  one  of  my  Negro  friends  for  these  50  years, 
I  asked  George  what  he  was  doing  this  winter, 

"Nuthin","  he  said  lightly. 

"Well,  who  is  taking  care  of  you?" 

"Pa  Is." 

"What  Is  he  doing?" 

"Nothin'," 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  Negro  has  what  may  be  ac- 
counted a  certain  dim  infallible  genius  In  his  ability  to  get  along 
without  money.  I  know  Negroes  who  rarely  ever  have  had  as  much 
real  cash  as  $10  a  year.  But  they  managed.  They  were  Ingenlou.^. 
Tliey  grew  crops  and  raised  livestock,  on  wlncii  they  lived;  and 
sometimes  they  cxchangetl  their  labor  for  commodities  and  for 
clothes  But  now  this  easy  money  from  the  Government  ( it  Is  really 
from  the  p)ollticlan.s)  lures  them  away  from  their  Independence, 
hardy  and  admirable,  until  we  are  getting  a  race  with  va.  always  a 
problem,  and  now  an  acute  one  (<  total  dependence.  I  have  bten 
noticing  that  W.  P  A.  workers  drive  cars  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives;  they  have  radios;  and  they  consume  whole  ocean*  of  raw 
liquor.  The  money  they  make  does  them  no  good,  for  they  utterly 
neglect  their  homes  and  the  good  earth  about  them  And  wnereas. 
even  in  the  height  of  the  first  depression.  Negroes  got  along  some- 
how without  Government  help,  now,  if  they  were  suddenly  cut  ofT, 
they  would  be  perfectly  helpless.  They  are  being  schooled  to  be 
belplcas  except  in  the  ability  to  lap  up  the  pap  that  Is  spoon-fed  to 
them  Nor  do  I  blame  them;  to  a  vicious  system  i>  to  be  attributed 
their  present  physical  and  moral  decay 

The  New  Deal  has  affected  the  Negro  in  ways  other  than  by 
compelling  him  to  neglect  his  legitimate  work:  It  often  beggars 
him  completely.  For  example,  I  have  a  frlertd  who  is  a  typical 
large   cotton    planter.     He    haa   for    a   geueraUon    grown    about   » 
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thru«and  arre«  of  cotton  each  seaaon  He  had  on  his  amp'.o  place 
15  Nr«cro  families  Along  comes  the  A  A  A  and  tells  him  that 
he  may  plant  only  600  acres  Why  la  this  done?  Why.  solely 
to  put  up  the  price  of  cotton:  to  make  it  a  scarcity,  so  that  the 
great  army  <;f  consumers  must  suHer:  and.  primarily  of  course, 
lo  corral  the  farm  vote  But  what  happens  to  the  laborers  who 
have  to  be  turned  off  when  work  on  the  farm  is  cut  down? 
Literally,  they  face  starvation.  My  friend  had  to  let  six  of  his 
Negro  families  go  rut  into  the  wide  wide  world  He  had  no  work 
for  them  to  do  The  Ooveri-.ment  had  told  him  that  he  must  net 
plant  what  he  had  once  planted,  hence  he  must  not  employ  so 
m.*»ny  p>eople  as  h'>  once  did  In  a  very  real  sense  the  Govrrn- 
m-'ni  has  forced  these  contented  and  happy  and  self-supporting 
fw-ople  to  be  either  tramps  or  to  try  to  tjet  Jobs  WTth  the  W  P  A 
It  dwes  not  appear  to  be  exactly  reasonable.  In  times  when  Jobs 
are  at  a  premium,  to  make  it  impossible  for  some  people  to  keep 
the*  work  they  have  had  all  their  lives,  and  to  force  them  on  the 
public  pay  roll.  And.  mark  you.  this  cotton  planter  who  was 
compelled  to  turn  these  families  o(T  his  place  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  not  doing  what  he  really  wanted  to  do  He  gets 
a  bonu.s.  and  his  former  helpers,  ui;skilled  in  any  latxir  but  In 
that  in  which  they  have  lung  been  trained,  get  the  bums  rush, 
and  then,  perhaps,  tome  stultifying  Government  stipend.  If 
there  is  any  reason  in  all  this,  it  is  a  purely  political  one;  and 
a  pvjrely  pollt>c;»l  reaaon  is  almo.st  sure  to  be  rotten 

We  often  hear  that  prr.ale  industry  should  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed Too  often  private  tndu.stry  is  coi.sldered  merely  to  mean 
the  ijreat  corporations  It  really  means  any  firm  or  any  individual 
who  offers  employment  Yet  as  thin;:s  now  are.  men  on  relief  (and 
this.  I  know,  is  esp«H?ially  true  of  Netjroes)  arc  afraid  to  do  any  kind 
of  work  for  fear  that  thf  ir  easy  money  will  be  ii\ken  away  I  know, 
here  in  my  rural  community,  .scores  of  such  cases  Over  the  country 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  For  that  reason  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  employers  to  ^et  the  labor  that  they  nerd  Men  now 
receiving  Government  aid  of  .stimo  kind  feel  that  they  are  pensioned; 
and  If  they  do  any  work  their  velvet  money  will  be  cut  off  Such  a 
way  of  living  cannot  fall  lo  have  its  moral  effect  on  the  people  as  a 
whole:  it  U  a  tricky  sort  of  existence,  unworthy  of  our  manly 
traditions. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  world  that  civilizatlr.ns  and  countries  rise, 
flourish  and  then,  in  many  cases,  vanish.  Usually,  they  pass  out  of 
existence  because  of  conquest  but  some  decay  from  internal  causes. 
It  should  be  the  prime  duly  of  government,  charged  as  it  is  with  the 
safety  of  a  &)untry.  to  combat  with  all  Its  power  every  cause  which 
may  tend  to  vindermlne  the  morale  of  its  people  To  the  impartial 
ob>.erver  it  would  appear  that  our  Government,  however  protestecUy 
good  may  be  its  mtenllcns.  is  contributing  to  our  ruin  by  piling  up 
ddsCand  by  takln»j  from  a  vast  army  of  our  citizens  all  ambition,  all 
Initiative  all  self-reliance,  and  almost  all  self-respect  One  race  in 
our  Nation  peculiarly  affected  is  the  Negro  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  this  system,  it  is  gone  forever  The  Negro,  after  75 
years  of  freedom,  was  t>et:lnn:ng  to  make  headway  for  himself.  He 
WAS  becoming  ccmmendably  .self-sustaining  He  wa.s  learning  that 
the  only  way  for  a  real  man  to  stand  is  on  his  own  feet.  Then  came 
the  New  Deal,  then  came  relief  The  Negro  was  Just  cett;ng  away 
from  that  sort  of  thing  when  his  Government,  coming  apparently 
to  his  rescue  really  has  come  into  his  simple,  humble,  rustic  life 
to  flU  him  with  bcigus  dreams  of  perpetual  support,  to  turn  him 
from  honest  industry  Into  the  paths  of  dushonest,  makeshift. 
spurious  toll  Not  long  aj:o  I  was  stopped  on  a  highway  by  a  man 
with  a  red  flag  •  •  •  Before  I  had  passed  the  crowd.  I  had 
counted  eight  men  with  red  flags.  I  aslted  the  loremaa  why  the 
bank  wa»  being  moved 

•To  get  it  on  the  other  side."  he  said,  grinning.  'But  it  would 
l>e  l>etter  over  here  where  It  is." 

In  a  very  deep  sense  the  Negro  feels  that  he  Is  In  collusion  with 
his  white  bosses  to  beat  the  Government  The  Negro  Is  smart 
He  is  hard  to  fool;  and  he  realizes  that  he  is  Uvmii;  m  a  fantastic 
time  Besides,  he  reasons,  the  white  man  Is  supposed  to  be  his 
sufjerlor:  and  if  his  boss  is  a  grafter,  why  shouldn't  he  be'  Prac- 
tically every  Negro  I  know  is  trying  to  raid  the  United  States 
Treasury,  he  would  not  put  it  that  way  but  he  is  going  after  what 
everyone  else  seems  to  be  getting  Only  this  week  a  Negro  woman 
came  to  me  to  try  to  get  on  "de  roll  "  She  said  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren and  no  means  of  support  I  found  ovit  Just  in  time  that  she 
had  never  been  married  But  unless  I  am  gravely  mistaken,  public 
funds  are  now  being  pa:d  out  to  a  lot  of  Nt*groes  Just  like  her 

I  do  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  the  Negro  He  does  not 
reason.  He  accepts  And  If  the  Government  offers  to  support  him. 
he  immediately  accepts  support  But  I  hate  to  see  a  race  that 
I  love  walking  en  crutches  I  remember  times  harder  by  far  than 
we  are  having  now;  but  they  were  happier  and  they  augured  better 
for  our  future  They  were  normal  in  that  people  met  hardship 
and  privation  with  courage  and  caution  and  steadfast  labor  Now. 
everybody  who  will  accept  cuddling  and  coddling  can  get  It  for 
nothing;  but  the  price  is  slow  but  fatal  degeneration  of  our  morale 

A  short  time  ago  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy,  in  com- 
menting on  this  very  thing,  said  to  me  gravely  that  both  Army  and 
Navy  men  felt  that  If  we  should  have  a  war  now.  the  Government 
has  so  pampered  Its  people  that  the  fiber,  the  sinew  the  mettle 
could  not  be  found.  It  Is  a  startling  reflection,  and  a  great  truth  is 
there 

Of  the  effect  of  Government  aid  to  Negroes.  I  am  fXDsitlve;  for  I 
have  watched  that  effort  for  years      It  has  been  distinctly  harmful, 


In  a  sense.  It  Is  dangerous  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  assiirr.nce 
of  Its  effect  on  meml)ers  of  other  races.  But  the  character  of  the 
Negro  Is  fast  losing,  under  this  pernicious  system,  many  of  Its  finest 
virtues  And  It  Is  because  I  admire  him  for  those  virtues  that  I 
hate  to  .see  him  made  the  victim  of  political  ambition  sponsoring 
Impractical  experiments. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22.  1940 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  some  years  aeo  a  dis- 
abled World  War  veteran  from  New  York  came  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Highland  County.  Va.,  to  rcRain  his  health.  He  fell 
ir.  love  with  our  Virginia  mountains  and  with  the  people  of 
the  community  in  which  he  was  sojourning  and  decided  to 
make  Monterey,  in  Highland  County,  his  permanent  home. 

For  several  years  he  has  publisiied  a  column  in  the  local 
p>aper.  the  Highland  Recorder,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Erasimus  Blueprass.  and  from  that  column  of  last  week  I 
quote  the  following: 

The  curse  of  every  country  and  time  has  been  Its  slackers,  its 
profiteers,  and  its  opportunists.  Like  the  poor,  they  have  been 
with  us  always,  and  their  presence  is  no  sign  of  degeneration. 
What  should  chiefly  concern  us  is  how  we  ourselves  really  think. 
What  are  our  Ideals?  What  kind  of  a  world  must  we  confront  with 
them?  Are  we  willing  to  tighten  our  belts,  thrust  aside  the  slacker, 
the  profiteer,  and  the  opportunist,  and  face  it  unafraid  and  open- 
ey.  d'' 

If  this  Is  our  Intent,  there  is  nothing  degenerate  about  us.  The 
world  we  have  to  confront  has  declared  itself  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guace  It  is  a  world  which  has  thrown  democratic  Ideals  into  the 
discard  and  Is  inU'nt  on  carving  up  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  suit 
its  own  ends  Germany  clalm.s  Europe  Italy  claims  Africa.  Japan 
claims  Asia  These  three  have  elected  to  control  the  commerce 
and  the  raw-material  areas  of  the  world  and  to  do  It  by  sheer  force 
of  arms.  EIngland  alone  is  in  the  way.  and  she  Is  fighting  a  last- 
stand  battle  with  her  back  to  the  waU.  There  Is  no  question  atKiut 
the  kind  of  world  we  confront. 

With  what  kind  of  ideals  do  we  confront  It?  There  we  find  our- 
selves confused.  To  what  is  our  own  internal  economy  to  be 
geared;  private  interests  or  national  needs?  If  private  interests, 
can  we  depend  upon  them  to  work  for  the  conservation  of  national 
ends?  Should  the  Government  keep  Its  hand  from  the  private 
Individual  as  well  as  the  private  corporation?  Should  the  Army 
be  manned  by  volunteers  or  by  drafted  citizens?  If  it  is  to  be  vol- 
unteers, can  we  dep)end  on  the  citizen  to  serve  voliuitanly?  To 
both  questions  pa^t  experience  answers  "No." 

If  we  resign  our  accusiomiKl  liberties  to  our  Government,  will 

we  ever  recover  them?  That  depends  on  ourselves.  Do  we  doubt 
our  own  will  to  remain  a  democracy?  If  not.  we  need  fear  no 
dictator  from  within.  He  who  would  lose  his  life  or  pledge  his 
personal  liberties  to  the  end  that  democracy  be  restored  to  the 
world,  will  certainly  find  them  again.  He  who  Insists  on  keep- 
ing them,  in  the  face  of  the  present  turn  in  history,  will  certainly 
lose  them.  Is  Ciermany  right  or  do  the  ideals  of  1776  and  1917 
still   live? 

Outside  the  window  the  valley  is  steeped  in  the  peace  of  an 
August  afternoon  The  mountain  foliage  is  touched  with  that 
faint  tinge  of  rust  which  suggests  an  early  autumn.  Otir  eye  is 
caught  by  a  strange  commotion  m  Ed's  favorite  apple  tree  and 
out  tumbles  Jimmy  Wagner  in  a  shower  of  yellow  fruit.  Two 
little  girls  are  trudging  up  the  Parkersburg  Pike.  FYom  somewhere 
comes  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 

But  somewhere  in  England  a  thatch-roofed  village  is  being 
awakened  from  Just  such  a  peaceful  lethargy  by  a  zoom  of  wings 
which  are  harbingers  of  destruction  Its  ceiitury  of  plodding, 
self-respecting  quiet  is  rent  by  the  bomb  of  a  ranging  strafer  and 
the  shattered  bcxly  of  a  white-capped  grandmother  lies  beside  her 
splintered  churn  Peace,  gentle  reader?  Only  if  the  detonation 
of  that  bomb  has  no  power  to  start  a  reverberation  In  your  own 
heart. 

Wha\  matters  is  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat  nor  yet  pre- 
paredness. The  only  thing  that  matters  is  what  we  Americana 
really  mean.  What  is  it  we  are  preparing  for?  The  protection  of 
our  hides  or  cur  liberties?  Our  liberties  within  the  limits  of  the 
48  States,  or  our  liberties  in  a  world  of  free  peoples?  If  this 
last  is  our  meaning,  let  tis,  in  Gods  name,  forget  bjth  our  bellies 
and  our  pocket  books,  forget  our  prejudices  and  our  fears,  and 
merge  our  individual  lives  into  the  collective  task  which  lies 
ahead. 
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tt  from  those  Dutch  Islands  But  we  can  readily  ^r.d.  or  the  pur- 
ch&.-ing  agents  can  leadily  send  out  to  Java  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

TWO    FROrrSSIONAL    JtT)CMENTS    OP    EXFVRTS 

Admiral  Leahy,  the  Chief  cf  Operations  cf  the  Navy,  made  last 
-«„,    »,,    fK»    Mav.ti    fnmmirtees    of    Ccnercss    the    most    exhaustive 


ment  and  educational  e^qjcnres.  Including  such  things  as  new  read"? 
and  ether  improvements  But  the  Federal  Trea.sury  at  Washington 
has  paid  out  fully  f 2  000  000  000  m  the  Philippines  in  40  years — a 
great  burden  on  American  taxpayers  This  was  for  additional  naval 
ships  at  Manila  and  the  Army  in  the  islands,  the  offices  and  resi- 
dences of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  at  Manila,  putting 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  22.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do  not 
require  a  lengthy  argument  to  prove  the  difficulties  of  1940. 
Everywhere  about  us  on  the  national  and  international  hori- 
zon we  see  problems  of  staggering  complexity.  Here  at  home 
the  people  of  our  country,  after  8  years  of  unprecedented 
spending,  find  themselves  battling  desperately  against  a 
spirit  of  hopelessness  and  helplessness  in  virtually  every  area 
of  national  life.  Our  economy  has  gone  backward  in  the  last 
decade.  Living  standards  have  sunk  below  the  level  of  1930. 
Vision  of  our  destiny  as  a  continuous  upward  movement  has 
been  obscured  by  governmental  policies. 

These  aie  not  idle  charpes.  Our  great  army  of  unem- 
ployed, the  staggering  burden  of  relief  expenditures,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  shiftlessness 
are  all  too  visible.  It  is  a  sorry  picture  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Abroad  we  see  nothing  but  menace.  From  the  ashes  of 
stricken  Poland.  Norway.  Belgium.  Holland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  and  Prance  there  rises  the  uncertain  specter  of  a 
new  kind  of  world  order  based  upon  force  and  haunted  by 
starvation.  Grim  reality  tells  us  that  we  must  prepare  for 
events  which  we  have  never  anticipated  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  European  devastation  and 
American  unrest  there  has  risen,  as  there  always  rises  in  the 
midst  of  great  crises,  a  vigorous  challenge  of  a  better  day. 
The  Republican  Party,  recognizing  the  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  path  of  national  recovery,  has 
soimded  a  note  of  defiance,  accepting  the  challenge,  dedicat- 
ing itself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  way. 

We  too  are  realists.  But  our  realism  tells  us  that  the  In- 
exhaustible reser\'olr  of  strength  which  made  this  country  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  hLstory  of  the  world  lies  within  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  130,000.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. We  reftise  to  despair.  We  tell  the  world  this  Nation 
has  not  run  its  course.  The  greatest  achievements  of  science. 
the  greatest  conquests  of  men's  minds  are  yet  to  be  recorded. 
Come  what  may,  the  people  of  this  country  are  determined  to 
pursue  the  goal  which  our  forefathers  so  clearly  delineated  in 
the  E>eclaration  of  Independence.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happmcs-s  are  more  than  abstract  term.s  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.    They  are  the  difference  between  civilization  and 

barbarism. 

We  beheve  that  men  of  good  will  can  restore  opportunities, 
can  rebuild  incentives,  can  reinvigorate  the  minds  and  souls 
of  the  American  people.  So  long  as  there  remain  slums  to 
be  cleared,  lands  to  be  tilled,  mouths  to  be  fed.  bodies  to  be 
clothed,  the  frontiers  are  still  open. 

The  Republican  Party  has  given  the  Nation  a  man  ready 
to  lead  in  this  battle  for  the  American  way.  He  is  a  man 
who  comes  from  the  heart  of  America,  who  in  himself  re- 
flects the  story  of  cur  people.  Born  in  humble  surroundings, 
working  with  his  hands,  working  with  his  mind.  Wendell 
Willkie.  a  small-town  boy.  has  demonstrated  in  his  own  life 
the  epic  which  is  America.  He  rose  to  success  because  this 
Nation  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  ail  men  are  equal, 
not  equal  in  physical  suength.  not  equal  in  mentality,  but 
equal  in  the  opportunities  which  this  Nation  offers  its  chil- 
dren. 

Wendell  Willkie  challenges  those  who  urge  that  this  Nation 
is  permanently  divided  into  the  haves  and  the  have  nots.  He 
rejects  the  concept  of  economic  royalists  ruling  over  an  army 
of  slaves.     To  the  people  of  this  country  he  sounds  the  re- 


minder that  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  takes  but  three 
generations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  America  which  our  country  has  always 
been.  It  is  the  kind  of  America  which  the  Rtpublican  Party 
believes  it  can  continue  to  be. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  is  a  year  of  opportunity  and 
responsibility.  It  is  a  grave  task  to  which  the  Republican 
Party  is  siunmoning  the  people  of  America.  No  one  can 
minimize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  without  convicting 
himself  of  demagopcry.  Wc  need  a  man  at  the  head  of  our 
affairs  who  can  wdd  this  Nation  once  more  into  an  organic 
unit,  a  man  who  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  welcome  to  every  group,  rich  and  poor, 
white  man  and  bla^k.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  America  free.  We  need  a  man  at  our  head 
who  can  build  from  the  economic  machinery  which  we  have 
created  in  the  last  150  years,  a  tremendous  force,  dynamic, 
expanding,  so  strong  that  it  can  never  be  attacked. 

Wendell  Willkie  is  that  man.  He  has  no  enemies.  He 
has  no  hatreds.  He  has  ability,  foresight,  and  industry. 
The  Republican  Party  in  this  great  moment  of  national 
peril  is  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  to  acquit  itself 
with  distinction  and  honor. 


Timely  Observation.s  by  Major  General  Rivers, 
Retired,  United  States  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdat/.  August  22,  1940 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  the  following  observations  by  Maj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army,  retired.  General 
Rivers  served  the  unusual  jjeriod  of  10  consecutive  years  with 
the  Philippine  government  at  Manila  and  is  a  student  cf 
Philippine  affairs.  General  Rivers'  observations  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

PRESIDE^^•  QtJE/ON  Coming  to  Washington 
(Notes  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  retired) 
President  Manuel  Quezon's  arrival  in  the  United  States  shortly 
may  render  the  following  brief  comments  of  Interest  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Coi.grts.s.  A  Ntw  York  Times  Manila  Interview  with 
Mr  Quezon  stated  that  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  might 
try  to  get  a  new  concession  from  Congress  In  the  existing  act  for 

independence    In    1946 — a    concession    which    would    give    increased 
powers  of  autonomy  lo  the  present  government  at  Manila. 

THE  NEW  CIVIC  LEAGUE.  MOSTLY  StJOAR  MEN  or  MANILA.  OPPOSES 
independence;  the  civic  LEAGtTE  WORKS  rOB  A  REVISION  OF  THE 
INDEI'ENDENCi:  ACT 

This  revLslon  would  be  a  new  law  saying  the  United  States  Intends 
to  hold  the  Philippines  permanently  a.s  a  dominion — the  McNutt 
plan.  John  Gunthrr.  who  visited  Mimlla.  states,  on  page  300  ^if 
hlF  book.  Inside  A.sia.  his  opinion  that  it  Is  the  sugar  Interests 
of  tbe  Philippines  which  are  working  for  our  permanent  retention 
of  the  It^l.inds  Such  retention — the  McNutt  plan — would  make 
also  permanent  the  responsibility  of  the  people  of  the  Unlti->d 
State.s  to  defend  the  Philippines,  although  the  American  people 
had  surrendered  to  the  Filipinos  all  authority  to  govern  the  Islands. 

THE    UNmCD    STATES    TO    DETEND   THE    DtTTCH    EAST    INDIES? 

W^e  get  now  the  discussions  about  the  United  States  defending 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  1.500  mlle-s  out  beyond  the  Philippines,  which 
lie  7  000  miles  from  San  Francisco.  If  we  arc  unable  to  defend  the 
Philippines,  with  Japan  lying  on  the  direct  route  and  squarely 
between  our  west  coai^t  and  Manila,  we  can  hardly  take  on  the 
defense  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Our  policy  has  Ijeen  to  defend 
from  the  mid-Atlantic  westward  to  the  mld-PaCiflc--aln.oft  oae- 
half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Add  to  this  our  responsibility 
In  the  South  American  regions  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  it  Is 
seen  that  we  already  have  a  falr-.-lzed  Job  on  hand. 

Now  a  word  on  the  latest  grand  war  scare:  About  50  percent  of 
the  rubber  used  in  the  United  States,  and  about  tiie  same  percent- 
age of  cur  tin,  come  originally  from  Netherland  East  Indies.  We 
buy  the  tin  from  people— ua  Europe  mostly — who  have  smelters  for 
ifefijiiUR  tin.     The  rubber   co;ncs  from  agents   who  have    impuried 
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active  month  ever  recorded  under  the  P.  H.  A.  program  for 
homes  started  under  its  inspection. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  every  other  small 
home  under  way  in  the  United  States  is  being  constructed 
under  F.  H.  A.  irispection  and  financed  with  an  F.  H.  A. 
insured  mortgage. 


large  numbers  of  families  with  Incomes  of  $1,500  a  year  or 
less  who  previously  have  been  unable  to  afford  home  owner- 
ship. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  P.  H.  A.  in  1934.  600,000  families 
have  been  able  to  build  or  finance  homes  under  the  P.  H.  A. 
plan.     More  than  60  percent  of  these  homes  have  been  new. 
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it  from  fhos*  Dufrh  Islands  But  wp  ran  rMdlly  5?crd.  cr  the  pur- 
cha-ing  agents  can  leadily  send  out  to  Java  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
CX:eao. 

TWO    PROFTSSIONAL    jrDCMENTS    OF    EXHSKTS 

Admiral  Lrahy.  the  Chief  cf  Operations  cf  the  Navy,  made  last 
year  to  the  Naval  Committpos  of  Congress  the  most  exhaustive 
•XiAlyfls  of  the  genet aJ  stratecy  of  the  North  PaciHc  Ocean  we  have 
had  in  the  40  years  of  our  rcntrol  of  the  Philippines. 

Among  the  mea«iired  and  cfflcial  Judgments  of  the  admiral  were 
the  foUcwliig:  "The  defensive  line  of  the  Amrrlcan  Navy  at  the 
present  time  reachi>s  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  Samoa  and  to  the  Panama  Canal."  Also.  "The  Navy 
which  America  now  has  and  the  Navy  which  it  will  have  when  It 
is  increased  by  the  authority  in  this  bill  will  be  .seriously  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines  I  £aid  it 
would  require  at  least  three  times  this  amount  of  Increase  of  our 
Navy,  and  I  doubt  If  we  could  (send  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines) 
With  three  times  the  Increase  ' 

Gf  n  Douglas  MacArthur.  field  marshal  of  the  Filipino  Army  at 
Manila,  wisely  stated  not  long  ago.  "It  has  been  assumed,  in  my 
cpinicn  erroneously,  that  Japan  covets  these  Islands  Strategically. 
po'BciKlon  of  these  islands  would  Introduce  an  element  of  weakness 
In  the  Japanese  Empire  It  would  split  that  Empire  into  two 
parts  separated  by  a  broad  stretch  of  almost  2  000  miles  cf  ocean. 
And  between  the  two  parts  of  Japan  would  lie  its  present  military 
enemy.  China." 

The  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  seme  would  place  en  the 
people  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  can  be  seen  by 
studying  the  statements  made  about  March  13.  1939.  before  the 
T>dlngs  St-nate  Insular  cc  mml'.tee  by  the  Wa.^^hington  representa- 
tive of  the  powerful  susar  Interests  of  the  Philippines  The  Wash- 
ington counsel  for  the  Philippines"  sugar  Interests  in  his  pleading 
stressed  heavily  a  part  of  his  pleas  which  Is  very  emotional  and 
which  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  dangerous  for  the  people  cf  the  United 
States  This  was  set  forth  in  declarations  such  as  the  following: 
"The  Philippines  Is  a  Christian  ccunti7;  we  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  defend  the  PhiUippine  republic — after  it  is  granted  com- 
plete freedom  and  has  been  duly  inaugurated  '  Again,  "The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  .strong,  general,  and  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  defend  the  independent  Philippine  state." 

Christianity  was  In  the  Philippines  half  a  century  previous  to 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Pl>-mouth  Rock  Of  course,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  no  shadow  of  moral  responsibility  to 
send  out  to  the  Philippines-  -at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  president 
cf  the  Philippines-  tens  of  thousands  (hundreds  of  thousands)  of 
American  soldiers  and  sailers  to  fight  an  overseas  war  7  000  miles 
away  It  would  be  a  war  we  cannot  win.  at  that  distance — a  war 
that  would  simply  crush  the  Filipinos  between  the  two  great  fighting 
nations. 

We  have  discharged  cur  moral  responsibility  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple— and  on  the  whole  well  and  nobly  discharged  that  responsibility. 
1  hope  the  Filipinos  will  obtain  the  Independence  they  Justly  merit 
and  for  which  they  gallantly  fought  Spam  and  the  United  States 
for  5  years  We  have  always  promised  the  Filipinos  Independence. 
We  will  naturally  grant  them  trade  privileges  for  a  period  of  time 
following   Independence 

T»o  misleading  statements  are  frequently  seen  in  our  press. 
Tliey  may  be  inserted  In  the  press  by  those  who  are  working  to 
revoke  the  act  for  Independence.  One  assertion  Is  that  in  reality 
the  Flllpinc^  do  not  desire  Independence  I  worked  with  the  Philip- 
pine Government  10  consecutive  years,  reaiding  with  my  family  in 
many  parts  of  the  archipelago.  Th?  Filipinos  of  all  classes  earnestly 
desire  Independence  Another  statement  which  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  press  Is  that  the  Japanese  have  already  overrun  the  islands. 
Japanes*  have  always  t>een  free  to  enter  the  Philippines  and  to  do 
business  there  Their  numt)er  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  20  178. 
But  some  5.000  Japanese  have  gone  home  since  the  Chinese  war 
The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  ftilly  15.000.000. 

Japan  will  not  divide  her  armies  and  fleet  in  the  effort  to  annex 
the  Philippines.  In  any  event.  Japan  is  bound  to  obtain  much  of 
the  trade  In  the  Islands.  Japan  is  so  near  and  the  goods  the 
Japanese  make  for  the  Filipinos  are  very  inoxprnslve  It  would  be 
dangerous  for  Japan  to  divide  her  own  forces  in  the  face  cf  the  great 
Russian  forces  near  Japan  at  the  north 

I  spent  10  continuous  years  of  my  working  days  In  the  service 
of  the  Filipinos.  Soon  after  arriving  in  the  Philippines  as  one  of 
the  first  group  of  officers  selected  for  Ellhu  Root  s  new  Army  General 
Staff  I  accepted  duty  under  the  Philippine  civil  authorities — *ith 
the  constabulary,  of  which  I  was  later  the  chief  I  had  to  work  in 
and  reside  in  all  parta  of  the  archipelago  My  work  was  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Filipino  officials— the  Governors,  the  Judges,  and 
sundry  other  Filipino  officials  I  was  therefore  a  witness  to  the 
energy  and  capacity  of  most  of  the  Filipino  officials  and  to  the 
progress  throughout  the  islands  My  tirst  residence,  with  my  fam- 
ily, was  about  75  miles  south  of  Manila — in  the  home  town  of  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Quezon,  who  was  a  young  lawyer  in   practice  there 

I  have  affection  and  admiration  for  the  Filipino  people.  They 
will  do  well  as  a  small  nation,  if  Congress  grants  them  trade  privi- 
leges for  a  few  years.  We  should  make  a  new  treaty  of  trade  and 
fnendihip  with  Japan  The  new  treaty  .should  contain  clauses 
showing  Japan's  interest  In  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  after  1946  Of  course.  Japan  would  not 
approve  of  any  other  country  taking  control  of  the  Philippines  after 
the  United  State*  leaves  the  lsland.s.     Filipino  taxes  pay  all  govern- 


ment and  rducatlrnal  erper.re^.  inchidlng  such  thing.'?  a.-  new  rcad<j 
and  other  improvements.  But  the  Federal  Trea.sury  at  Washington 
has  paid  out  fully  $2  000.000  000  m  the  Philippines  in  40  years — a 
great  burden  on  American  taxpayers  This  was  for  additional  naval 
ships  at  Manila  and  the  Army  in  the  islands,  the  offices  and  resi- 
dences of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  at  Manila,  putting 
down  the  18S9  revolt  against  the  occupation  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  so  on.  Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment Our  creat  trade  with  Japan  is  more  than  our  trade  with 
the  Philippines  and  China  combined.  Few  Americans  realize  that 
our  Japanese  trade  comes  next  to  that  with  Britain  and  Canada — 
our  great  customers.  Japan  is  third.  The  favorable  balance  on  our 
trade  with  Japan  compensates  for  the  unfavorable  balances  on  our 
trade  with  20  nations  to  the  south  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  unfavorable  balances  on  our  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  with 
China  Our  Japanese  trade  is  much  more  than  our  trade  with  the 
Philippines  and  China  combined. 


F.  H.  A.  Administrator  Stewart  McDonald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  22.  1940 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration is  almost  unique  among  Federal  agencies  now  in 
existence,  in  that  its  operation  and  organization  has  been 
virtually  free  from  criticism.  The  splendid  record  and 
achievements  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  been 
due.  in  no  little  part,  to  the  Indefatigable  industry  and  ability 
of  high  order  and  character  of  Stewart  McDonald. 

Mr.  McDonald,  before  coming  to  Government  service,  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Moon  Motor  Car  Co.  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  Industrialists  throughout  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  automotive  industry,  have  long  recognized  Mr. 
McDonald  as  an  executive  who.  based  upon  his  own  record 
and  accomplishments,  is  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  top- 
flight industrial  leaders  of  the  United  States. 

Stewart  McDonald  was  called  to  the  Government  service  in 
the  capacity  of  an  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Administrator 
on  November  1.  1934.  He  became  Assistant  Adminstratcr  on 
January  1.  1935,  and  followmg  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James 
Moffatt,  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  Administrator  of 
Federal  Housing  on  September  5,  1935,  his  appointment  being 
conferred  January  28.  1936. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  upon  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  that  full  tribute  should 
be  given  Stewart  McDonald  for  the  service  he  has  and  is 
rendering  to  his  country  at  personal  sacrifice  and  wi'h  the 
highest  degree  of  vitality  and  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Nation.  Mr.  McDonald  has  set  an  example  which  we  in  Con- 
gress hope  will  be  adopted  in  increasing  numbers  by  other 
industrialists  and  businessmen,  in  that  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  he  has  sulwrdinated  his  own  splendid  career  in 
private  industry  to  perform  a  useful  and  vital  service  to  his 
country. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  observed  its  sixth  an- 
niversary in  June  with  nearly  $3,500,000,000  of  home  and 
property  improvement  financing  insurance  written  during  its 
operations. 

This  insurance  includes  $2,295  000.000  in  premium-paying 
mortgages  on  small  homes.  $120,000,000  in  premium-pa>ing 
mortgages  on  large-scale  projects,  and  Sl.075.000.000  in 
property  improvement  and  modernization  loans. 

The  P.  H.  A.'s  heme  mortgage  insurance  operations  have 
proceeded  at  record  levels  this  spring,  and  in  May  and  June 
ran  a  third  or  better  ahead  of  last  year  in  applications  in- 
volving new  homes  and  in  new  homes  started  under  F.  H.  A. 
inspection. 

New-hom.e  applications  exceeded  20.000  in  number  and 
$100,000,000  in  amount  during  April  and  May.  and  estimates 
for  June  indicate  simila.r  figures.     May  was  also  the  most 
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active  month  ever  recorded  under  the  P.  H.  A.  program  for  | 
homes  started  under  its  inspection.  | 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  every  other  small 
home  under  way  in  the  United  States  is  being  constructed 
under  F.  H.  A.  inspection  and  financed  with  an  F.  H.  A. 
insured  mortgage. 

In  1939  approximately  465,000  non-farm-dwelling  units 
were  built,  the  largest  number  since  1929.  This  compares 
with  55,000  units  built  in  1933  and  again  in  1934.  the  2  years 
before  operations  of  the  F.  H.  A.'s  mortgage  insurance  system. 

During  1939  approximately  325.000  new  one-family  homes 
were  financed  privately,  an  even  larger  number  than  in 
1929.  The  activity  in  construction  of  small  homes  last  year 
and  now  undoubtedly  results  in  large  measure  from  the 
F.  H.  A.'s  mortgage-insurance  ss^tem. 

Along  with  this  increase  in  volume,  the  quality  of  home 
construction  has  also  improved  markedly  in  the  past  few 
years  as  result  of  the  F.  H.  A.'s  influence.  The  requirements 
and  standards  of  the  F.  H.  A.  as  to  property,  location,  and 
construction  are  being  observed  on  more  and  more  homes. 

Furthermore,  a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  home-financ- 
ing transactions  are  being  subjected  to  the  P.  H.  A.'s  risk- 
rating  procedure,  the  only  truly  national  and  truly  scientific 
method  of  analyzing  mortgage  risk.  This  risk-rating  system 
has  resulted  in  sounder  transactions  for  both  borrowers  and 
lenders:  it  has  kept  many  citizens  from  plunging  into  debt 
over  their  heads,  and  it  has  produced  a  far  superior  type 
of  mortgage  investment  for  lending  institutions. 

Altogether,  approximately  12,000,000  people  are  enjoying 
Improved  housing  standards  and  conditions  under  the 
P.  H.  A.  program,  a  number  equivalent  to  the  combined 
population  of  18  States.  These  families  have  bought, 
financed,  or  modernized  homes  under  the  F.  H.  A.  program. 

Since  its  inception  the  P.  H.  A.  has  been  influential  in 
bringing  far-reaching  changes  to  the  residential  field,  to  the 
benefit  of  home  owners,  lending  institutions,  and  the  building 
Industry.  It  has  caused  a  general  reduction  in  interest  rates 
on  mortgage  loans  and  has  popularized  the  long-term  amor- 
tized mortgage  in  place  of  the  system  of  short-term  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  mortgages  previously  characteristic  of  mort- 
gage financing.  The  F.  H.  A.  program  has  also  resulted  in  a 
large  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  country  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  residential  mortgages,  as  contrasted 
with  the  wide  variety  of  practices  that  existed  previously. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  does  not  lend  money 
and  does  not  build  homes.  It  is  an  insurance  agency  which 
protects  banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  life-insurance 
companies,  mortgage  companies,  and  other  qualified  lending 
institutions  against  loss  on  loans  made  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  residential  struc- 
tures or  the  repair  and  improvement  of  homes  and  other  types 
of  buildings. 

Through  the  mechanism  of  its  loan  irxsurance,  the  F.  H.  A. 
Is  able  to  exert  an  Important  influence  on  the  entire  building, 
financing,  and  real-estate  structure.  In  addition  to  modern- 
izing the  form  of  home-mortgage  financing,  the  F.  H.  A.  has 
raised  the  standards  of  home  construction,  design,  durability. 
and  neighborhood  location.  The  result  has  been  better  hous- 
ing for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  families,  better 
neighborhood  plarming  for  American  communities,  and  better 
investment  opportunities  for  American  lending  institutions. 

The  P.  H.  A.  program  has  also  operated  to  make  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  home  ownership  available  to  a  constantly 
broadening  proportion  of  the  American  population.  With 
the  P.  H.  A.  plan  of  mortgage  insurance  having  removed  the 
barriers  which  previously  were  held  to  exist  against  the  sale 
of  satisfactory  new  homes  to  families  of  modest  incomes,  a 
steady  trend  has  developed  toward  lower-priced  homes,  with 
no  sacrifice  of  standards  of  construction,  design,  and  neigh- 
borhood location.  Builders  and  manufacturers  of  buildmg 
materials  have  cooperated  in  developing  new  methods  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  home  construction. 

The  ciilmination  of  these  joint  efTorts  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  low-cost  home  suiUble  for  purchase  by 


large  numbers  of  families  with  Incomes  of  $1,500  a  year  or 
less  who  previously  have  been  unable  to  afl'ord  home  owner- 
ship. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  P.  H.  A.  in  1934,  600,000  families 
have  been  able  to  build  or  finance  homes  under  the  P.  H.  A. 
plan.  More  than  60  percent  of  these  homes  have  been  new. 
and  75  percent  of  the  record-breaking  number  of  mortgages 
being  accepted  for  Insurance  by  the  P.  H.  A.  this  year  arc 
homes  to  be  built  under  its  inspection.  In  addition.  2.575,000 
home,  farm,  and  business-property  owners  have  Improved 
and  repaired  their  properties  through  F.  H.  A. -insured  mod- 
ernization loans.  Almost  12.500  lending  Institutions  are  ap- 
proved to  operate  under  the  P.  H.  A.  plan,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  home  financing  of  the  country  is  insured  by 
the  P.  H.  A. 

But  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story  of  the  P.  H.  A. 
Through  the  P.  H.  A.,  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
time  in  history  has  established  an  unbiased  agency  to  which 
the  average  family,  seeking  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  dangers 
of  home  buying,  may  turn  for  a  measure  of  protection  never 
before  available,  and  nowhere  else  now  available  in  the 
same  degree. 

Home  buyers  generally  have  obtained  better-planned,  bet- 
ter-built, and  better -financed  homes  than  ever  before,  and 
certain  major  abuses  of  the  1920's  have  become  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

Continued  progress  is  being  achieved  in  making  the 
P.  H.  A.'s  underwriting,  appraisal,  architectural,  land  plan- 
ning, and  technical  services  valuable  to  the  public.  The 
P.  H.  A.  is  cooperating  actively  with  various  agencies  and 
with  municipal  bodies  in  promoting  quality  of  construction. 
The  P.  H.  A.'s  influence  on  architecture  and  land  planning 
Is  evident  on  aU  sides. 

Progress  under  the  P.  H.  A.  has  been  accomplished  at 
little  cost  to  the  Government.  Charges  against  the  P.  H.  A.'s 
insurance  reserves  remain  extremely  small.  During  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1940.it  is  estimated  the  P.  H.  A.'s 
income,  derived  chiefly  from  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
and  appraisal  fees,  will  exceed  its  operating  expenses,  and 
substantial  amounts  will  Im  added  to  reserves. 


'  Final  Declaration  of  Twenty-seventh  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

■     HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


STATEME^rr  ON   FOREIGN   TRADE 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  very  valuable  statement  dealing  with  foreign  trade.  It  is 
entitled.  "Final  Declaration  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,"  held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
July  29,  30,  and  31,  1940. 

This  declaration  constitutes  a  review  of  the  convention  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  Important  matters 
affecting  our  foreign  trade,  and  Is  of  general  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pinal    Declabation    of    the    TwiNTT-srvrNTH    National    Pomncw 

Tram  Convtntion 
For  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  Is  clear  that  the  producta 
ot  the  world  must  be  exchanged  among  nations  according  to  their 
relative  natural  advantages,  abilities,  and  needs  Bu.slness  and  In- 
dustry, upon  which  the  people  dep>end  for  essential  production  and 
employment,  cannot  continue  to  thrive  if  the  stimulating  effect  of 
private  initiative  and  enterprise  by  which  they  have  been  buUt  up, 
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Is  ur.dulv  hampered,  rather  than  promoted,  by  avoidable  govem- 
menta:  interveiUlon  Foreign  commerce  particularly  is  an  occupa- 
tion m  which  success  depends  upon  exceptional  Individual  ability. 
•pecultzfd  experience  and  the  readiness  to  Incur  unavoidable  rislcs 

Adverse  laws  and  trade  practices,  taxation,  and  transportation 
diracullies.  foreign  credit,  currency,  and  exchange  uncertainties, 
and  ether  factors  call  for  close  private  and  covernmental  study  and 
for  prr-mpt  remedial  action,  but  the  far-reaching  effects  through- 
out the  world  c.t  the  war  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia  render 
imp<)K«.ible  at  thi.s  time,  any  conclusions  which  might  serve  as  a 
pernanent  guide  for  the  United  States  in  the  formulation  of  fixed 
commercial  policl-^s 

In  manv  cai^es  it  may  not  be  pcpsible.  before  peace  Is  restored  to 
•olve  the  problems  wliich  confront  us.  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  present  foreign-trade  policies  based  on  the  uncon- 
dltlcnal  mcat-favored-natlcn   principle 

Oovernmental  steps  should  be  taken  In  the  meantime,  to  main- 
tain export  outlets  for  our  products  and  to  increase  essential  and 
desirable  imports  Other  countries  that  buy  our  products  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  exports  for  m'tst  of  their  foreign  exchange  and 
for  part  of  thtlr  national  income  The  satisfaction  of  these  Interde- 
pendent requirements  is  of  paramount  importance. 

NATIONAL    DETINSE 

~  The  convention  commends  the  efforts  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing ttj  further  the  ends  of  national  defense,  and  urges  the  Na- 
tu^n.il  Foreign  Trade  Cc^uncU  to  respond  In  full  measure  to  any 
demands  within  the  scope  of  Its  activities  which  the  National 
Defense  CommisMon  may  make  upon  It  for  assistance  In  the  ac- 
ccmpll^hment  of  these  ends 

The  convention  holds  that  an  adequate  defense  cfTcrt  requires 
the  concurrent  achievement  of  national  strength  and  security 
through  maximum  productiveness  In  all  areas  of  Industry,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  to  which  end.  In  turn,  the  maintenance 
of  a  liberal  fljw  of  foreign  trade  la  of  viul  Importance. 

RECIPUOCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

The  convention  continues  to  give  Its  full  support  to  the  uncon- 
ditional most-favorcd-nation  principle  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  A-s  soon  as  possible  this  country  and  the 
entire  world  should  return  to  this  principle  of  foreign-trade  policy 
and  practice  Subject  to  restrictions  essential  to  our  national- 
defense  requirements,  we  desire  to  trade  with  all  the  world  on 
mutually  acceptable  bases,  with  freedom  from  obstructive  and 
discriminatory  regulations. 

THE    NtmiALITT    .*CT 

The  convention  urges  upon  the  Congress  the  modification  or 
repeal  of  those  .'jrovislons  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  constitute 
unnecessary  restraints  on  American  trade,  shipping,  and  Onance. 

THE  JOHNSON   ACT 

We  recommend  the  prompt  repeal  of  this  act. 

INTEK-AMrJIICAN     TRADE 

While  the  neceJMlty  of  maintaining  all  avenues  of  world-wide 
trade  is  recognized,  emphasis  should  be  placed  at  this  time  on 
Inter-Amerlcan  political  and  economic  cooperation. 

Latin  American  countries  should  become  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant source  not  only  for  strategic  and  essential  raw  materials. 
but  also  for  certain  manufactured  goods  and  foodstufTs  The  con- 
vention rct'ommends  that  Iwth  private  and  Government  funds  be 
s<.  ught  to  Increa.se  Latin  American  production  for  profitable  market- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  thereby  providing 
dollHr  exchange  to  pay  for  our  exports  and  the  retixrn  of  earnings 
on  American  investments. 

The  convention  recommends  that  the  Government.  In  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  Latin  America,  provide  adequate  financial 
assistance  in  support  of  their  efforts  to  overcome  exchange  diffi- 
culties due  to  decline  of  their  normal  trade  with  EXiropean  countries 
As  a  transitional  policy,  pending  the  restoration  of  a  more  eatls- 
factory  basis  for  private  investment  and  increased  trade,  we  ap- 
prove of  the  lending  of  United  States  Government  funds  for  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  stimulation  of  exports,  or  for 
marketing  of  surpluses 

Loans  should  be  made  only  for  sound  and  constructive  purposes. 
Including  the  purchase  of  American  materials,  and  should  not  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  governments  or  nationals  of  the 
borrowing  countries,  to  compete  with  American  private  capital  in 
those  countries.  Such  loans  should  be  administered  and  super- 
vised by  private  fJrms  having  expert  and  experienced  personnel  for 
the  succ^sful  conduct  of  such  enterprises 

PAN-AMERICAN     HICHWAT 

The  convention  records  Its  strong  endorsement  of  the  efforts  the 
American  Oovernraent  has  made  In  furtherance  of  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  pan-American  highway,  and  urges  the 
continuance  and  extension  of  these  efforts  In  collaboration  with  the 
governments  of  other  nations,  as  a  practical  expression  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  and  to  the  end  of  fostering  the  close  com- 
mercial, social,  and  cultural  ties  existing  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Latin  America. 

THE   PHILIFPTNES 

The  convention  recommends  that  the  report  of  the  Joint  Prepara- 
tory Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs  be  further  considered  and  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  damage  and 
disruption  to  Phil.ppine-American  trade  reU»tlons  that  would  result 


from  the  consummation  of  political  Independence,  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  1946  and  to  grant  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to 
permit  of  bu.siness  making  the  necessary  and  natural  adjustments. 
The  convention  urges  further  amendment  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffie 
Act.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  establishing 
adequate  reciprocal -trade  advantages  for  such  indefinite  p'-riod  as 
may  permit  of  the  continuance  of  American-Philippine  trade. 

THE    FAR    EAST 

Th-^  convention  commends  the  manner  in  which  our  Government 
has  handled  and  is  hiindlin:^.  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  countries  and  reg.ons  of  the 
Far  East. 

The  convention  believes  In  the  good-neighbor  policy,  a  policy 
which  calls  for  reciprocal  fair  treatment  It  believes  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  United  States  and  of  countries  of  the  Far  Elast  would 
welcome,  under  such  conditions,  the  conclusion  of  new  agreements 
wherein  each  country  would  undertake  to  respect  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  others  concerned  and  to  accord  broad  mcst-favored- 
natinn  treatment  toward  enlargms;  trade  and  preserving  the 
traditional  peace  throughout  the  Pacific  region 

THE     MONETART     POLICT     OF    THE     UNFTrD     STATES 

We  reaffirm  our  confidence  in  the  gold  standard.     We  have  con- 
sistently  advocated    a   return    to   stabilized   currencies    at    a    fixed 
ratio  expressed  In  gold  as  one  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  the 
furtherance    of    world    trade      We    continue    to    subscribe    to    this 
doctrine      Stabilization     of     currencies     on     a     world-wide     basis 
requires     however,    a    restoration    of    peaceful     relations    between 
nations    and    the    reestablishment     of    confidence     between     gov- 
ernments  and   private   enterprises.     While   we   realize   that,   until 
peace    again    is    restored,    the    reestablishment    of    definitely    fLxed 
currencies   by   the   various  nations   must    remain    in  abeyance,   we 
feel    it    essential,    however     to    reaffirm    our    faith    In    the    funda- 
mentals  of   co-related    and    freely   exchangeable   currencies,    being 
strongly  of  the  optnlon  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  few  years  have 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  carry  on  world  com- 
merce permanently  through  barter  and  controlled  economies      The 
continuation   of   restricted   commerce   means   strangulation   for   all. 
We  recognize   that  a  great   proportion   of   the   gold   now   In   the 
United   States    is    here    principally    for    refuge    and    security,    and 
that  as  soon  as  world   peace  again   prevails   it  shall  return  to   Its 
owners  In  various  countries  abroad,  thus  fonning  the  first  step  In 
the    reallocation    of    cur    present    gold    hoard    and    settlement    of 
International  balances  in  gold      When  world  conditions  make  this 
step   possible,   we   should   be   willing   to   entertain   Important   gold 
lending  operations  in  order  to  assist  other  nations  to  rehabilitate 
themselves   and    to   reestablish    their  monetary   systems   based   on 
gold.     In   the  meantime,   we  strongly  recommend   the   resumption 
of  gold   payments,   and   that    no   further  changes   be   made   by    cur 
Government    in    its    gold    purchasing    price      We    recommend    the 
repeal  of  the  Thomas  amendment  and  of  the  Silver  Purcha.se  Act 
of  1934.     We  feel  it  essential  that  all  measures  be  taken  that  will 
tend    toward    the    continuation    of    confidence    in    the    American 
dollar  and   hold   forth   hop>e    to   a   harassed    woild    that    we   stand 
ready  to  assume  cur  obligation,  as  a  creditor  nation,  to  cooperate 
with   them    in    the   reestablishment   of    scund    moneury    policies 
throughout  the  world. 

rORESTRT 

We  urge  continued  recognition  of  the  position  of  forest  products 
as  basic  exportable  commodities,  and  the  fostering  of  world  trade 
in  these  products  as  part  of  the  forestry  policy  of  the  United  States, 

EXPORT    TRADE    ACT     ( WEBB-POMERENE    ACTi 

The  United  States  Government  should  encourage  and  assist  asso- 
ciations of  exporters  operating  under  the  Export  Trade  Act  In  the 
face  of  more  effective  and  widespread  foreign  buying  cartels,  the 
policy  expressed  in  this  helpful  legislation  should  be  clarified  and 
strengthened  It  Is  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the 
act  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 

With  the  understanding  that  our  Government  shall  not  enter 
Into  competition  with  private  capital,  the  convention  recommends 
the  removal  of  the  present  limitation  of  $20.000  000  .additional 
accommodation  to  any  country,  and  favors  an  Increase  in  the 
aggregate  credit  capacity  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  by 
$500,000,000  We  further  recommend  that  the  functions  of  the 
bank  t>e  extended  to  provide  to  our  foreign  traders  government 
guaranties  of  credits  and  exchange  risks  on  bases  equal  to  those 
available   to  foreign  competitors. 

INTERNATIONAL    DOUBU:    TAXATION 

It  is  essential  that  the  provisions  to  insure  protection  again.st 
International  double  taxation,  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1918.  be 
fieed  from  encroachments  and  Indirect  limitations.  Reclprccal  tax 
treaties  and  agreements  should  be  concluded  with  additional  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Latin  America,  along  the  lines  of  those  already 
negotiated  for  the  prevention  of  extraterritorial  and  discriminatory, 
as  well  as  double,  taxation 

The  convention  urges  the  tax  committee  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  to  continue  its  effective  work  in  meeting  Inter- 
national tax  problems 

PROTECTION    or    DIKECT    rOREIGN    INVESTMENTS 

There  can  be  no  approach  to  normal  world  economic  order  with- 
out a  revival  oX  confidence  based  on  the  integrity  of  governments. 
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General  agreement  on  measures  which  will  encourage  and  protect 
Investments  of  foreign  capital  Is  essential  to  a  healthy  resump- 
tion of  world  trade  The  United  States  has  always  maintained  as  a 
principle  of  equity  and  international  law  that  property  may  not  be 
expropriated  without  adequate  concurrent  compensation.  Recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  such  a  doctrine  Is  ess<ntial  as  a  ba.slc  tenet 
of  International  cooperation  It  is  recommended  that  our  Govern- 
ment st^ek  to  embody  this  doctrine,  together  with  other  provisions 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American  foreign  In- 
vestments, In   treaties  with   other  nations. 

CrSTO.MS    ADMINISTRATIVE    REGULATIONS 

The  convention  urges  the  need  of  further  legislation  In  the 
direction  of  improved  customs  administrative  laws,  in  order  that 
these  may  conform  more  adequately  to  the  practical  requirements 
of  merchants  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace  Pending  con- 
gressional action  to  this  end.  the  Treasury  Department  should  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  appraisal  and  classification  of  Imported 
merchandise  may  be  made  with  certainty  and  dispatch  Greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  admlnl.-^tratlon  of  customs  laws  should  be 
placed  upon  local  customs  officials 

CABLES 

The  State  Department,  having  secured  modification  of  drastic 
wartime  regulations  of  some  countries,  to  permit  of  the  use  of  cer- 
tain widely  recognized  business  codes,  is  requested  to  continue  these 
efforts  and.  further,  to  seek  permission  from  foreign  governments 
lor  the  wartime  use  of  cable  addresses  and  code  signatures,  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  delays  of  censorship,  the  keeping  or  re- 
opening of  circuit.s  to  Important  business  centers  throughout  the 
world,  and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  American  communications 
companies  and  u-^ers.  It  Is  also  re*commended  that  our  Government 
policy  provide  for  continued  operations  of  American  private  com- 
panies m  the  international  communications  field. 

WAR-RISK    INStmANCE 

The  convention  approves  the  recent  enactment  by  Congress  of 
the  law  providing  governmental  underwTitlng  of  marine  and  war- 
risk  Insurance  in  times  of  emergency,  when  private  facilities  prove 
Inadequate  and  reasonable  rates  are  not  available.  We  urge  an 
amendment  providing  that  Government  facilities  cover  American 
goods  when  carried  on  foreign  vessels  based  upon — 

(1)  Experience  In  the  World  War  of  1914  18. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  preventing  discriminatory  rates  on  Ameri- 
can cargoes  by  foreign  ships; 

(3)  The  fact  that  65  percent  of  our  exports  and  69  percent  of  our 
Imports  are  carried  In  foreign-flag  vessels:  and 

(4)  The  necessity  for  eliminating  causes  for  possible  retaliations 
by  foreign  governments  against  American  private  Insurance  undcr- 
WTlters. 

We  urge  that  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  afford  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  interests  of  private  underwTlters,  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  as  In  the  former  World  War.  be  In  the 
hands  of  practical  and  experienced  men. 

DRAWBACKS  AND  KETUNDS 

As  experience  has  shown  that,  under  a  fixed  appropriation  for 
drawbacks  and  refunds,  delays  in  payments  generally  occur  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  due  to  Insufacient  funds  and  delay  in  con- 
gressional authorization  of  deficiency  appropriation  to  meet  ac- 
cumulated claims,  the  convention  recommends  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  restore  the  practice  effective  prior  to  1933.  whereby  the 
Treasury  Department  wa£  authorized  to  pay  all  approved  drawback 
and  refund  claims  out  of  general  funds,  thereby  Insuring  prompt 
payment 

We  recommend  that   the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  and  regu- 
lations li-sued  thereunder  for  refund  on  account  of  exportation,  be    | 
amended  to  conform  more  closely  with  provisions  for  such  similar 
refunds  authorized  in  the  Tariff  Act  and  regulations  ls.sued  there-    ' 
under:   that  provision  also  be  made  for  claims  in  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper  of  the   product:    that   the  time  limit  for    ! 
filing  such  claims  be  extended  to  2  years:   and  that  'substitution'" 
be  authorized  for  tax  as  well  as  for  duty  refund  purposes. 

SHIPPING 

We  commend  the  Government  for  its  active  interest  in  behalf  of 
American  ships  and  shippers  Having  regard  to  our  trade  needs, 
we  urge  its  continued  support  of  the  constrtlction  of  new  vessels  for 
important  American  trace  routes  under  private  ownership  and 
operation,  with  the  view  of  assuring  sufficient  bottoms  to  carry 
American  cargoes  and  as  auxiliaries  for  naval  reserves. 

INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORT 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  scheduled  international  air-transport 
services  on  the  part  of  American  companies  during  this  critical 
period  of  unsettled  world  conditions  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
vital  importance  of  these  services  to  the  Nation's  commerce  and 
Industrv. 

The  convention  reiterates  Its  recommendation  for  the  Govern- 
ment's full  and  continued  support  of  this  important  aid  to  foreign 
trade  and  its  further  extension,  to  the  end  that  the  utmost  possible 
benefits  of  these  services  be  made  available  for  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  our  Postal  Service,  and  our  national  defense. 

TRADE    TEBMS 

The  convention  commends  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
for   Its   20   years'   activities   toward   standardization  of   trade   terms, 
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through  Its  publication  end  distribution  of  American  Foreign  Trada 
DeHnlllcns.  It  is  recognized  that  an  even  greater  de-gre-e  ol  inu- 
foimity  and  understanding  is  desirable  m  regard  to  c  I.  f  quota- 
tions, in  order  to  ellmin.ite  mlstinderstandliigs  arising.  Consular 
fees.  Interest.  Inspection  fees,  and  other  charges  at  port  of  de- 
rarture.  should  be  standardized  more  widely  as  obligations  of  the 
buyer. 

FOREIGN     TRADE     ZONES 

The  convention  notes  the  progress  made  In  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  New  York  foreign  trade  zone,  and  approves  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  trade  zones  at  other  major  ports  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  convention  opposes  any  legl.slatlon  to  amend  the 
law  governing  foreign  trade  zones  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  operations  of  such  zones. 

IMPORT-TRADE  OPPOKTVNITirS 

The  convention  commends  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  new  sources  of  supply  In  foreign  countries  for 
products  suitable  for  import  Into  the  United  States.  This  Is  of 
Importance  to  American  importers  under  present  conditions,  when 
Increased  activity  in  the  practical  aid  thus  given  to  merchants  Is 
desirable. 

rOREIr.N-TRADE    EDUCATION 

Wars  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  have  disrupted  former  trade 
channels  and  given  rise  to  trade  practices.  In  forms  so  adverse  to 
American  commercial  entcrprl.se  ns  to  render  more  neces.sary  than 
ever  the  work  of  the  education  committee  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  It  is  urge^d.  accordingly,  that  attention  be  given  by 
educational  institutions  and  civic  forums  to  that  phase  of  the  work 
which  aims  at  informing  the  public  of  the  fundamentals  Involved 
and  of  their  influence  on  our  domestic  well-being  and  security,  as 
distinguished  from  tho.se  of  a  purely  academic  nature,  as  required 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Foreign  trade  begins  at  home  It  Is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  average  citizen  understand  all  that  this 
implies. 


Who's  Going  To  Sacrifice  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKI'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  BERLIN    (N.  Y.)    GAZETTE 

Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followinR  editorial 
from  the  New  Berlin  iN.  Y.t  Gazette  for  August  15.  1940. 
[From  the  New  Berlin  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  of  Augu.st  15.  1940 1 

who's    going    to    SACRIFICE    WHAT' 

The  American  people,  driven  by  the  need  for  mllitRry  security, 
must  build  a  Military  Establishment  costly  beyond  all  precedents. 
All  incredible  proportion  of  the  national  Income  must  be  taken 
Irom  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  diverted  to  government.  All 
of  us  will  have  fewer  luxuries.  All  of  us  must  conserve.  All  of 
us  must  sacriliee. 

That  Is  clear  enough  and  reasonable  enough.  But  It  has  become 
tragically  plain  that  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
people  have  the  Idea  that  the  other  fellow  should  make  most.  If 
not  all,  of  the  sacrifices.  It's  the  other  fellow's  standard  of  living 
which  should  suffer,  not  their  own.  It's  the  other  fellow  who 
should  pay  the  bill  and  do  the  work,  while  they  go  on  much  as 
they  did   before. 

Certain  Influential  segments  of  labor,  for  Instance,  demand  still 
higher  pay,  shorter  hours,  excessive  extra  pay  for  overtime,  and 
other  special  privileges  and  prerogatives  for  the  workmen,  despite 
the  fact  that  pay  is  now  the  highest  and  the  workweek  the  short- 
est in  history.  Tlieir  argument  is  that  Industry  must  sacrifice 
more  of  Its  profits  In  the  intere&ts  of  labor,  while  the  worker  grows 
fat  on  the  national  emergency. 

Those  who  have  gone  on  Government  relief  as  a  career  favor  sa>rl- 
flce.  too — so  long  as  it  doesn't  touch  relief  appropriations.  The  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  guise  of  "relief,"  still  pays  out  millions  for  leaf 
raking,  boondoggling,  and  other  completely  nonproductive  activi- 
ties. Powerful  Influences  demand  that  not  one  nickel  of  this  waste 
be  eliminated,  no  matter  how  much  others  sacriffce  to  pay  It,  or 
how  dire  the  menace  the  country  faces. 

The  professional  politicians  talk  of  sacrifice,  in  noble  words  But 
It  is  a  rare  politician  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  one  thin  dime  of 
patronage  that  might  cost  a  vote,  to  support  a  principle  The  self- 
seeking  hand  of  politics  handicaps  a  real  defense  program  which 
would  get  maximum  results  with  a  minUnum  ol  waste  of  Ume  and 
money. 
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Who  U  ^Ing  to  Mcrlflc*  what?  That  Is  the  question  that  Amer- 
ica face*  today  If  national  «erunty  l«  to  be  a  reality,  not  a  mirage. 
TTj(»  anawt-r  u  plain  All  must  sacrlflco;  all  must  contribute  thetr 
full  thare  The  other  fellow  Isnt  going  to  do  It  for  ua.  Selfish 
Inttresta  now  at  play  In  America,  whether  they  be  in  labor,  industry, 
or  g<*«ernment,  are  the  real  "ftXth  columnist*"  within  our  gates. 


Consolidated  Fiscal  Returns  for  Corporations  Seen 

Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OK   INPIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  22.  1940 


AimCUB  BY  MERRYLE  STANLEY  RITKBYSER 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser.  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  16: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  August  18,  1940) 

CONaOLIOATCD    flSCAL    EETtTEMS    POt    COKPOKATTONS    SKIM    NECOO 

(By  Merryle  Stanley   Rukeyser,  eccnomlc  commentator) 

It  Is  extraordinary  that  Congress  should  l>e  considering  a  stiffer 
excess-prufltB  tax  without  permitting  corporate  taxpayers  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  consolidated  returns.  In  the  circumstances,  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  organized  business,  appearing 
before  the  Joint  congre««lonal  committee  should  have  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  tills  chanj?e 

The  aruswer  of  Senators  Harkison  and  King  that  If  the  question 
Of  consolidated  returns  was  gone  into,  too  much  time  would  be  con- 
sumed, with  corresponding  delay  to  the  tax  program  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  the  Defense  Commission,  seems  Inade- 
quate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  country  has  had  long  fiscal  experience 
with  the  consolidated  return,  and  only  abandoned  It  for  regular  tax- 
ation a  few  years  ago  during  the  New  Deal. 

Under  the  principle  of  the  consolidated  return,  the  whole  cor- 
porate family  is  treated  as  a  unit  for  tAX  purposes.  Thus  Inter- 
corporate transactions  are  thoroughly  eliminated. 

Moreover,  if  one  organ  in  the  corporate  family  is  highly  profitable 
but  another  loaes  an  equal  amount,  one  is  offset  against  the  other 

The  consolidated  return  enables  the  corporate  taxpayer  to  apply 
to  the  tax  payments  the  same  accounting  principles  which  record 
for  buslnen  purposes  the  operation  of  a  group  of  enterprises. 

If  the  consolidated  return  is  a  sound  principle  for  ordinary  taxes, 
it   IS  Indispensable  for  excess-profits  taxes. 

Because  profits  are  not  excessive  unless  the  over-all  profit  result 
for  the  entire  corporate  group  is  excessive.  This  can  be  nieasured 
through  a  consolidated  return. 

At  present.  It  is  dtlDcult  to  translate  the  emotion  behind  excess 
profits  tax  legislation  into  sound  fiscal  measures. 

This  time  the  sentiment  has  taken  form  in  the  slogan  that  no 
millionaires  shall  result  from  the  American  quickened  preparedness 
program. 

As  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  objective,  the  administration 
proposes  through  excess-profits  legislation  to  indulge  in  what  Is 
tantamount  to  price  fixing  on  the  profit  side. 

But  It  Is  one-sided  price  fixing  such  as  was  done  In  the  Esch- 
Ciinunlns  Ttaasportatlon  Act  of  1930,  which  limited  maximum  rail- 
road profits  without  guaranteeing  minimum  profits. 

What  Is  commonly  called  profit  Is  more  accurately  a  business 
cost — growing  out  of  a  payment  for  the  use  of  tools  or  other 
corporate  assets.  The  excess-profits  formula  Is  designed  to  limit 
the  rate  ot  payments  en  tools  which  can  be  made  dtirlng  wartime 
or  national  emergency. 

The  Intention  Is  noble  enough,  but  practical  difficulties  are 
confronted  in  working  it  out.  if  the  rate  is  dependent  on  results 
during  a  prerlous  test  period.  There  always  arises  the  question 
of  whether  the  test  period  works  out  fairly  for  a  particular  enter- 
prise. On  the  .other  hand,  if  Inrested  capital  Is  the  criterion. 
this  principle  works  against  good  management  which  buys  tools 
Wisely  and  economically,  and  which  makes  a  good  rettim  on  them 
through  efltdency  of  operation. 

On  the  general  formula  of  depreciation  and  amortization  of 
emergency  war  plants,  there  has  already  been  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  the  administration  and  industrialists,  and  in  the 
circumstances  it  Is  desirable  to  get  congresBlonal  action  In  order 
to  remove  the  psychological  bottleneck  on  defense  p>lans  which 
comes  tmn  lack  ot  dartfying  leglalatioo  on  this  vital  subject. 


America's  Economic  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2Z  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Atigvst  5).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  A.  PARRELL 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  James  A.  Parrell,  for- 
mer president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  a 
distinguished  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
trade.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  held  at  San  Piancisco,  July 
29-31,  Mr.  Parrell  delivered  a  very  able  address  dealing  with 
the  present  status  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the  many 
ccmplicated  problems  of  international  trade  relations  in  a 
world  geared  to  the  demands  of  military  economies. 

This  address  should  have  the  careful  study  of  ever>'one  in- 
terested in  international  affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Apjpendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today,  more  than  ever  In  the  past,  the  necessity  for  clear  thlnitlng 
Is  Impressed  upon  the  minds  of  American  businessmen  by  a  situa- 
tion confronting  them  abroad  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  previous 
war  and  post-war  periods.  Superimposed  on  the  disrupted  world 
economy  that  ended  so  disastrously  In  1929.  we  have  had  6  years  In 
which  international  trade  was  increasingly  geared  to  the  demands 
of  military  economics.  In  nations  which  we  now  know  were  preparing 
to  risk  all  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  In  a  mad  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
world  to  their  ambitious  luet  for  power. 

The  past  decade  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  world  torn  by  economic 
rivalries,  with  mounting  momentum  leading  inevitably  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  to  the  preparation  for  which  the  totalitarian  nations  had 
mobilized  their  manpower  and  all  their  available  resources  and 
energies. 

When  war  was  declared,  following  the  overthrow  of  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  it  was  apparent  to  Americans  that  their 
front  lines  in  European  markets  had  been  broken  and  that  nothing 
was  left  but  to  guard  with  greater  vigilance  our  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  other  markets. 

At  the  present  time,  estimated  on  a  basis  of  the  combined  1939 
trade  with  Europe  and  the  British  Empire,  a  total  volume  of  Amer- 
ica's normal  export  and  import  trade,  valued  approximately  at 
•3.500,000,000  is  subject  to  the  severe  restrictions  of  an  economic 
war.  and  to  those  imposed  by  our  neutrality  legislation  For  all 
practical  purposes  much  of  this  trade,  other  than  military  necessi- 
ties, may  be  written  off  our  national  ledger  as  an  assured  source  of 
national  income,  until  a  military  decision  Is  reached  and  peace 
terms  indicate  what  prospects  remain  for  resumption  of  our  peace- 
time trade  with  these  nations 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  militar>'  struggle,  it  is  likely  that 
efforts  will  t>e  made  at  its  close  to  establish  an  economic  bloc  in 
Etirope.  With  Europe  under  a  dictatorship,  we  wotild  have  to 
match  the  power  of  a  European  economic  union  with  the  com- 
bined power  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  in  bargaining  our  way 
through  to  a  reciprocal  commercial  understanding 

The  uncertainty  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  Orient,  due  to 
the  Slno-Japanese  War  and  the  trade  effects  of  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Act.  if  carried  through  In  its  present  form,  calls  for 
serious  consideration  of  the  direction  in  which  we  should  look  for  a 
strengthening  of  our  bargaining  power  with  a  European  economic 
bloc  comprising  our  former  leading  markets 

In  these  circumstances,  with  Canada  remaining  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  pan-America,  the  balance  of  economic  power  in  bargain- 
ing with  a  European  bloc  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  all  British  Empire 
countries. 

Australia,  which  is  represented  at  this  convention  by  her  Minis- 
ter, the  Right  Honorable  Richard  O.  Casey,  who  will  address  the 
Pacific  trade  se.islon  has  strongly  advocated  an  agreement  of  this 
kind,  as  a  logical  approach  to  satisfactory  trade  relations  between 
Empire  countries  themselves  It  is  no  leas  essential  to  the  econon\ic 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  future  trade  relations  with 
British  Empire  countries,  which  were  greatly  improved  by  agree- 
ments with  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  should  establish  an 
orderly  and  mutually  profitable  marketing  system  which  would 
eliminate  injurious  competition  Pan-America  and  the  British 
Empire  combined  would  establish  an  economic  front  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  with  bargaining  power  adequate  to  secure  equality  of    | 
trcTiment  and  fair  dealing  In  International  ccmmerce. 

The  situation  In  the  Pacific  docs  not  tend  to  Improve  our  trade 
relations  in  that  area.  It  is  not  in  professions  of  friendship  but  in 
deeds  that  we  look  for  a  change  in  this  situation.  Much  has  been 
said  recently  of  the  ri^jht  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  to  proclaim  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  those  areas.  Our  Government  has  raised  no 
objection  to  such  a  plan,  but  It  has  challenged,  and  rightly  so.  the 
Intention  oi  either  a  totalitarian  Europe  or  a  totalitarian  Orient  to 
adopt  a  Monroe  Doctrine  similar  to  that  accepted  by  the  21  Ameri- 
can republics  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  points  conclusively 
to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  pan-America,  and  that  which  totalitarian  governments 
in  Europe  and  the  Orient  propose  to  proclaim. 

An  interpretation  of  cur  century-old  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  which 
the  Americas  approve,  was  given  in  unmistakable  terms  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Ccrdell  Hull,  at  the  Lima  Conference.  This 
bears  no  resemblance  w  hatcver  to  the  alms  and  purposes  of  govern- 
ments in  Europe  and  tlie  Orient. 

President  Monroe  was  thinking  primarily  In  terms  of  security  for 
the  United  States.  He  was  making  no  claim  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  other  America.s.  no  pretensions  to  hegemony.  Recognition  of 
the  sovereign  independence  of  the  21  republics,  nonintervention  in 
their  internal  affairs,  close  cooperation  by  means  of  consultation  on 
all  questions  of  general  concern  to  pan-America;  these  are  the  basic 
ties  of  the  democracies  on  American  soil  which  are  united  in  defense 
of  their  economic  and  political  freedom. 

The  delegates  to  these  annual  conventions  have' a  profound  re- 
sp>ect  and  admiration  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  at  Lima,  while 
disclaiming  any  idea  of  economic  or  political  advantage  for  the 
United  States,  urged  that  conference  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
ominous  shadow  cast  by  the  totaliUrlan  axis  over  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  policv  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  trading  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  on  term^  of  equality.  The  problem  that  confronts 
the  commercial  world  Is  not  one  of  an  impasse  between  Its  business- 
men in  reaching  an  understanding  and  agreement  on  matters  of 
trade.  Were  world  economic  affairs  directed  by  its  buslnes.smen. 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  In  establishing  a  system  of  Inter- 
national cooperation,  based  on  consultation,  by  which  a  new  world 
order  in  commercial  relations  would  prove  of  lasting  advantage  to 
all  countries 

The  futility  of  lntern.it lonal  economic  conferences,  dominated  by 
Government  representatives  who  give  lip  service  to  resolutions 
which  they  have  no  intention  of  implementing,  focuses  attention 
on  the  seat  of  the  disorder  from  which  the  business  world  suffers. 
Whether  we  look  to  the  Orient  or  to  Europe,  we  find  the  paralyzing 
hand  of  a  totalitarian  government  In  control  of  all  industry  and 
trade.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Orient  and  EXirope  to 
have  normal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  We  would 
welcome  trade  agreements  to  this  end.  The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  the  Japan  Economic  Federation  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  such  an  understanding  on  trade  relations  by  an  exchange 
of  missions  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Slno-Japanese  War.  The 
friendships  then  establi.'-hed  between  the  respective  business  com- 
munities may  vet  survive  this  era  of  military  domination,  provided 
peace  in  the  Orient  Is  founded  en  the  principles  of  our  Monroe 
Doctrine 

Expan.slon  of  trade  within  the  pan-American  area  has  engaged 
particular  attention  at  the  present  time.  While  not  encroaching 
on  these  who  will  speak  at  the  session  devoted  to  the  Americas,  I 
may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  1928,  that  there  is  a  mutuality  of 
benefit  in  this  exchange  of  commerce  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  sister  republics  that  fulfills  the  real  intentions  of  business- 
men in  the  United  States  toward  our  southern  neighbors  The 
mistaken  belief  is  frequently  held  that  the  previous  war  was  the 
cau.-e  of  the  cons'.df^rable  growth  in  our  trade  with  Latin  America. 
His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Carlos  G.  Davila,  Ambassador  at  that 
time  from  Chile  to  the  United  States,  pointed  out.  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  that  the  expan- 
sion of  our  "trade  was  a  loclcal  advance,  not  a  war  growth.  WTiile 
the  war  gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  our  trade  with  Latin  America, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  figures  for  the  war  peak,  1918, 
were  $10  000  000  less  than  the  figures  for  1927 

American  businessmen  are  keenly  interested  In  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  for  more  scientific  regulation  of  inler-American 
trade,  but.  as  this  will  doubtless  be  discu.vsed  at  the  Americas 
session,  I  only  wish  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  avoidance 
of  expfctaticns  of  compensatory  trade  which  can  only  be  realized 
over  a  period  of  years  of  intense  development  of  Latin  American 
resources  In  any  consideration  of  future  large  loans  are  invest- 
ments for  the  purpo.s»?  ct  stimulating  our  trade  with  Latin  America, 
we  should  place  no  reliance  on  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
trade  increase  Invariably  follows  loans.  While  our  leans  to  16 
principal  Latin  Amer  can  countries  in  the  period  1925  29  amounted 
approximately  to  1970  000  000,  the  increase  in  our  exports  in  that 
period  amounted  only  to  $166  000.000. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  Infringe  upon  the  subjects  allotted  to 
other  speakers  It  has  been  my  privilege  since  the  inception  of 
these  annual  conventions  to  be  asked  to  give  a  keynote  to  the 
proceedings  by  a  .survey  of  our  overseas  trade.  The  situation  today 
Is  one  in  which  the  outlook  is  obsctired  by  an  impenetrable  fog. 
It  is  a  situation,  moreover,  in  which  the  past  no  longer  serves 
as  a  safe  guide  to  oiu  course  In  the  futtire.     Our  policies  during  the 


war  will  be  dictated  by  our  nrces.<;ltles;  expediency,  not  fixed  rules. 
will  govern  cur  action  In  mreting  every  emergency. 

We  meet  in  this  convention  to  deal  with  broad  l.ssues  that  divide 
the  world  into  separate  camps  Of  transscendent  importance  is  a 
united  front  on  the  fundamentals  of  our  peacetime  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  previou.-  convention  has  been  charged 
with  greater  responsibility  In  examinliii;  and  deciding  upon  the 
course  we  intend  to  pursue  as  a  nation,  both  during  and  after  the 
war. 

Great  care  h.is  been  exercised  In  the  preparaticn  of  the  convention 
program  and  in  the  .^election  of  speakei-s,  befitting  the  abnormal 
situation  that  confronts  us  in  world  affal-s.  In  .selecting  the  theme 
of  the  convention,  America's  Economic  Front,  which  is  the  subject 
of  my  address.  It  was  felt  that  the  attmtlon  of  the  convention 
could  be  concentrated  on  no  more  important  issue  than  that  of 
seeking  to  find  our  legitimate  place  In  a  new  world  order  that  fore- 
shadows so  many  difficulties  for  those  upon  whom  the  task  falls  of 
building  its  foundations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  world  orde-  conceived  by  totalitarian 
nations,  will  be  cne  in  which  their  external  trade  will  be  under 
strict  government  control.  Our  future  trade  relations  with  Europe 
may  be  similar  to  that  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  not  too  soon  to 
give  serious  study  to  this  totalitarian  economic  revolution,  to  its 
effects  upon  our  future  trade,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  American  individual  enterprise,  reinforced  by 
effective  organization  of  the  Government's  foreign  commercial  serv- 
ices, may  continue  to  find  outlets  for  the  surplus  products  of  the 
soil  and  of  manufacturing  industries. 

In  these  times  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind  of  world 
m  which  coming  generations  are  expect?d  to  live,  there  should  be 
no  defeatist  attitude  to  any  proposals  wliich  aim  at  the  subversion 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  under  which  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  life.  lit>erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  l.appiness.  We  are  too  con- 
.scious  of  the  greatness  of  our  Nation,  of  its  vast  potential  resources, 
to  fear  what  the  future  may  bring  or  to  doubt  our  own  determina- 
tion and  ability  as  a  Nation  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life. 
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Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  if  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
national  defense,  personally  I  see  no  justification  for  sit-down 
strikes  in  industry. 

I,  of  cour.'-e,  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  discu.ssed  in  the  public  press  relative 
to  Government  contracts;  but  I  am  much  interested  In  the 
postponement  of  contemplated  antitrust  suits  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry, which  have  been  postponed  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  after  the  Department  of  Justice, 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  has  carefully  prepared  a  suit  ready  to 
file,  on  the  plea  that  such  action  would  interfere  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  large  oil  companies  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  considering  a  bill  which  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  individual  and  his  (Contribution  to  national 
defense.  I  see  no  rea.son  whatever  for  making  the  patriotism 
of  any  company  and  its  contribution  to  national  defense  con- 
tingent on  a  money  proposition,  and  I  am  sure  the  oil  com- 
panies would  not  want  to  have  that  deduction  drawn  in  the 

public  mind. 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  a  columnist,  has  published  a  very 
interesting  article  pertaining  to  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  imerted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NECESSARY  SACRITICES — IS  EUSINESS  TO  BE  PAMPERED? 

(By    Ernest    K.    Lindley) 

One  reason  why  conscription  for  military  service  Is  encountering 

an  uphill  struggle  Is  the  feeling  that  business  is  not  being  called 

upon  for  corresponding  sacrifices      There  are  multiplying  signs  that 

the  national  policy  with  regard  to  buiiness  enterprise  to  lU  rela- 
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tlon   to  national   d«»fense  U  to  become  one  of  extreme  solicitude, 
bordfrtr.g    <in    pampering. 

On   one   (.!de   It    la   proposed    to  compel    men   to   bear   arms      At 
\fSiiit.  thry  will  h;<vt  to  take  a  year  of  military  tralmng.     At   most. 
they  Will  be  caHed  upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
—  On   the  other  Mcle.   it   i»  not  prop«)»-ed  to  apply  In  any  way  the 

principle  cif  c<)mpul^lon  to  the  indu.strial  mechanism  which  must 
s^  provide  the  weapons  for  these  men.  or  to  any  other  sector  of  the 
American  economic  system  Instead,  to  some  who  are  dubious 
about  the  con.-icrlptlon  of  manpower,  the  official  approach  to 
business  enterprise  seoma  to  be  a  compound  of  cajolery  arid 
bounties 

The  two  chief  exhibits  of  the  present  approach  to  business 
are  (1>  tAxatlon  and  (3)  the  efforts  to  throttle  certain  suits  under 
th»    antitrust   laws. 

The  tax  question  falls  Into  two  parts,  depreciation  and  the  tax- 
»tl'>n  of  proflLs  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  If  private  capital  l.s  to 
be  induced  to  invest  In  new  buildings  and  new  tools  for  the  manu- 
f allure  of  muiUtionfc.  It  must  be  given  reasonable  asburance  of 
r»cuverinK  tl^e  investment  within  the  period  that  the  orders  for 
munitions  probably  will  occur.  Accordlni;ly,  the  Defense  Coiiuuis- 
sicn  obtained  an  agreement  among  all  Government  agencies  tl'.at 
companies  making  these  special  investments  useful  only  for  mili- 
tary purposes  should  be  allowed  to  write  them  off  In  5  years  This 
means  that  they  can  deduct  20  percent  for  depreciation  each  year 
for  5  years  as  an  Item  of  cost  In  calculating  the  profit  on  which  they 
may  be  taxed.  Tlie  understanding  is  that  if  orders  for  military 
defense  purposes  do  not  continue  over  a  5-year  period,  these  com- 
panies can  come  back  and  obtain  a  further  readjustment  of  taxes  In 
their  favor. 

Until  this  arrangement  Is  set  up  by  law  through  Congress,  the 
defense  program  on  the  manufacturing  side  Is  held  up. 

This  liberal  allowance  for  depreciation  supposes,  however,  that 
the  industries  receiving  It  will  make  very  small  profits.  Since  in- 
dustries, understandably,  do  not  want  to  shoulder  the  risk  of  less 
through  failure  of  Government  orders  to  continue  long  enough  to 
Justify  the  new  investment,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  counter- 
balancing reward  for  taking  the  risk. 

When  It  comes  to  taxing  profits,  however,  the  policy  seems  to  be 
••go  eaj?y  "  In  the  view  of  several  Influential  Members  of  Congre^■s. 
the  Government  tax  policy  with  regard  to  national  defense  is.  for 
bu.'=lne»s.  a  "heads-I-wln.  talls-you-lose"  proposition. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  pend- 
ing several  suits  involving  Industries  of  importance  to  the  national 
defen.se  But  It  Is  feeling  the  pressure  to  •"lay  off."  lest  It  make  the 
Industries  Involved  noncooperate  with  the  defense  program 

It  already  has  run  Into  difficulty  in  Its  suit  against  a  number  of 
the  large  oil  companies.  This  was  to  have  been  filed  almost  3 
weeks  ago  It  was  not  regarded  with  open  hostility  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, because  It  was  a  civil  suit.  It  coveretl  various  questions 
which  had  b«en  raised  already  In  criminal  suits  and  which  would 
be  raised  eventually  In  additional  suits,  if  this  over-all  civil  suit 
were  not  carried  through. 

The  filing  of  the  suit,  however,  was  deferred  on  representations 
from  the  Defense  Commission  that  It  might  Impair  the  psychologi- 
cal attitude  of  the  oil  company  officials  toward  the  national -defense 
program  Thurman  Arnold.  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  antltrtist  work,  has  taken  the  reasonable  position  that  he  will 
not  prosecute  any  practice,  otherwise  In  contravention  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  which  Is  essential  to  the  national  defense.  But  he  balks 
at  being  asked  to  discontinue  a  suit,  otherwise  Justified,  on  the 
ground  that  It  might  Instill  In  the  leaders  of  a  particular  Industry  a 
noncooperatlve  psychology. 

When  the  Defense  Commission  has  completed  Its  study  of  the 
s>peciflc  hearing  of  the  case  on  national  delense.  it  may  agree  with 
Mr  Arnold  It  may  have  to  pa.sa  similarly  on  four  or  hve  other 
Impending  suits 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  If  a  specific  business  practice,  otherwise 
illegal.  Is  valuable  for  national-defense  purposes.  It  should  be  opeiUy 
sanctioned  during  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  wary  solicitude  for  the  psychological 
ututude  of  business  and  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  obtaining 
men  to  bear  arms  1»  griping  some  of  the  administratlm's  sturdiest 
supporters  In  Congress.  It  may  lead  shortly  to  a  real  political 
explosion. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  very  interesting 
and  lllununaliug  descriptioa  ol  the  beauties  and  marvels  of 


the  great  Empire  State,  recently  broadca-=;t  by  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
renounid  radio  commentator  and  world-famed  reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CitxxJ  evening,  everyone,  only  80  days  remnln  to  see  the  greatest 
show  on  earth— one  that  this  ceneraticn  at  lea.«.t.  will  nevf r  see 
aealn — the  New  Yruk  World's  Pair,  so  brilliantly  conceived  and 
organized  by  Grovrr  Whalen.  so  efflrlently  and  CTaciously  conducted 
by  Harvev  GJbs<>n  Of  the  countless  things  which  app>eal  to  tha 
heart  and  head  over  there  on  Flushing  Meadows,  there  Is  nothing. 
It  seems  to  me.  more  '^tirrlng  to  the  spirit  than  the  foreign  buildings 
still  proudly  flying  the  flags  of  their  nations,  .still  gallantly  carrying 
on  even  thouRh  their  homelands  He  crushed  under  the  heavy  boots 
of  the  Invader  And  a  thrill  may  flutter  your  heart  as  y<3U  a.'-e 
reminded  that  It  Is  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  this  gallant  gesture  Is  made  possible.  Only  80  days  remain 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  greatest  of  all  world's 
fairs,  for  rn  Otobor  27  the  flaes  come  down  and  the  lights  go 
out  Of  the  many  thousands  who  will  visit  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  between  now  and  the  27th  of  October  very  many,  one  Fup- 
po5es.  will  want  to  see  more  of  the  State  of  New  York — the  Empire 
State  It  ranks  first  in  population.  13  000  000.  although  only 
twenty-ninth  in  area.  It  lies  mainly  in  the  lake  region  of  North 
America  The  eaFtern  part  of  Lake  Ontario  arul  one-half  of  Lake 
Champlaln  are  controlled  by  the  State  Of  the  waterfalls.  Niagara, 
of  course,  fiunt'^hes  the  most  magnificent  spectacle,  but  there  are 
others  noted  for  beauty — the  falls  of  the  Genesee.  Trenton  Falls, 
the  Kaaterskill  Falls  In  the  C^tskllls,  and  the  falls  of  the  Cohoes,  of 
Tlconderoga  and  of  Watkins  Gkn. 

All  this,  with  mngnlflcent  woodlands  and  State  parks,  makes 
for  scenic  beautv  that  calls  insistently  to  the  naotorlst  these  sum- 
mer davs.  and  will  continue  to  c.ill.  not  only  through  the  gorgeous 
autumn,  when  the  woods  fly  their  banners  of  scarlet  and  gold,  but 
through  the  winter  months  when  all  the  northland  Is  mantled  In 
snow  and  winter  sp«irts  come  merrily  Into  their  own.  If  we  were 
motoring  In  lel.surelv  fashion  through  New  York  State,  with  ample 
time  to  see  It  all  and  see  It  as  we  chose,  we  might  start  up  in  the 
northwest  corner  at  the  breath-taking  falls  of  Niagara.  And  we 
would  remember  that  this  was  once  the  land  of  the  tierce -hearted 
Senecas  of  the  Six  Nations — the  great  Iroquois  Confederacy  of  the 
Senecas.  the  Mohawks  the  Oneidas  the  Onondagas.  the  Cayugas. 
and  the  Tuscarora-s.  whose  names  live  still  in  rivers  and  lakes  and 
valleys  and  in  towns  and  cities  and  counties  And  we  might  roll 
pleasantly  southward  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Chautauqua, 
famous,  the  world  over,  for  Its  lecture  courses.  And  tlien  to  Lake 
Ontario,  gently  caressing  a  favored  land,  and  so  through  a  hLstoric 
region  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  broad  St  LawTence  River. 
We  might  perhaps  find  time  to  enjoy  the  natural  t)eauties  of  the 
great  northern  counties  of  Jefferson.  St.  Lawrence.  Prariklin.  and 
Clinton  along  with  the  lovely  and  storied  Lake  Champlain  And  so 
down  to  the  Adirondiicks  and  famous  Saratoga  with  Its  healing 
waters  and  Its  beautiful  race  course.  Perhaps  a  vision  might  come 
to  us  of  the  old  days  c.f  Saratoga's  greatest  fame — the  days  before 
the  War  twtween  the  Slates;  the  days  of  pwrfumed  curls  and  hoop- 
skirts. 

We  might  even  In  imagination  see  General  Washington  and  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  pacing  their  horses  through  the  woods  where  they 
beat  "Johnny"  Burgoyne  and  his  redcoats  so  soundly,  and  hear 
Schuyler  say  to  the  great  man  "Gener<\l.  there  arc  some  wonderful 
springs  off  m  the  woods  here.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  show 
you  them."  And  we  might  even  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
descend  from  his  charger  and  sip  the  waters.  From  Saratoga  we 
might  motor  on  to  the  Finger  Lakes,  extending  southward  exactly 
like  the  fingers  of  a  human  hand  And  then  to  the  storied  Indian 
country — to  Johnstown  and  the  mansion  of  the  great  Sir  William 
Johnson.  Johnson  Hall— that  doughty  old  Sir  William  who  was  His 
Majesty's  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  North  America.  We 
might  pause  at  Johnson  Hall  to  recall  how  old  Sir  William.  HI  in 
body  and  troubled  In  spirit,  foresaw  the  break  between  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  and  the  mother  country  and  how  his  heart  was  torn 
almost  in  twain  between  the  pull  of  h!s  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
the  tug  of  love  for  the  new  and  wonderful  land  This  was  the 
la'Hl  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Sir  William's  cold-hearted  son.  ajid  of 
Walter  Butler,  the  infamous  renecade.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
powerful  Six  Nations  A  land  of  great  beauty;  a  storied  land:  a 
land  of  romance  and  great  achievement  and  stark  tragedy,  too. 
And  we  come  presently  lo  the  southern  tier — these  counties  march- 
ing m  orderly  fashion  along  the  Pennsylvania  txDrder.  and  so  east 
again  to  the  Ciilskllls  and  the  most  beautiful  river  In  all  the  world, 
the  Hudson  In  these  weeks,  the  sun  and  the  season  till  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  with  a  stift  gold  light. 

The  mist  comes  up  slowly  In  the  morning  from  the  valley  floor, 
dionching  the  leaves  that  are  yellowing  fast  this  y-^ar  after  a  dry 
summer  Down  from  the  Adlrondacks  over  the  Catskllls  and  the 
Taccnics.  the  brightening  band  of  fall  foliage  begins  to  push  toward 
the  great  cUy  where  the  river  ends  From  the  hartxjr  of  New  York 
the  ocoan  freighters  steam  up  the  Hudson  toward  Albany  Sale 
in  a  world  at  war.  they  move  slowly  through  a  lovely  land  overhung 
with  the  brooding  peace  The  vintners  around  Hli^hland  are  crush- 
ing tl;e'r  sweet  white  grapes  From  Its  s<jurce  en  M.iunt  Marcy  to  Ita 
mouth  at  Manhattan  Island,  the  Hudson  River  is  350  miles  long. 
Alyng  its  lower  half,  between  Albany  and  New  Yorlt.  its  valley 
carr.es  more  traffic — In  boats  and  barges  on  the  water,  in  trains. 
tiUL-ks.  busses  automobiles  alongside  It— than  any  comparable 
stretch  cf  v.ater  in  tl^e  country,  perhaps  in  the  world  But  the 
Hudson  has  an  importance  over  and  above  this  useXuinesa.     The 
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Hudson  Is  a  very  t>eautlful  river  Those  who  know  it  well  and 
love  it  think  that  no  river  in  the  world  Is  quite  so  lovely.  It  origi- 
nates In  sprinjzs  of  pure  water  more  than  4.000  feet  high  In  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  after  a  Journey  of  350  miles,  in  a  valley 
of  matchie.ss  .scenic  beauty,  it  disappears  in  New  York  Bay.  but. 
strangely  enough  does  not  end  there.  For  i'  Is  a  river  of  such 
strong  and  virile  nature  that  It  maintains  Its  identity  even  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  remains  a  river,  unseen  by  man.  many  miles 
cut  to  sea  New  Yorkers  .see  the  last  of  It  from  the  Statue  of 
Llt>erty  or  the  tower  of  the  Empire  State  Building  or  the  delightful 
and  lofty  roof  of  the  Petroleum  Building  over  at  the  worlds  fair. 

One  could  travel  a  lifetime  and  hardly  exhaust  the  wonders  of 
the  State.  Niagara  thunders  at  the  frontier.  There  is  old  Tlcon- 
deroga— with  Its  memories  of  Ethan  Allan.  There  Is  West  Point 
and  the  United  States  Military  Academy  which  is  the  pride  of  the 
Nation;  West  Point  where  young  men,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  truest  principles  of  democracy,  are  taught  the  meaning  of 
loyalty  and  honor  and  truth.  At  Rensselaer  we  see  the  old  fort 
where  Yankee  D<K)dle  first  was  heard.  At  Coo{>erstown  yovi  may 
see  where  the  Lcntherstocking  Tales  were  spun,  and  where  base- 
ball originated.  The  first  free  school  in  America  was  established 
In  New  York  State,  and  the  largest  university,  Columbia.  Is  there 
At  Troy  Is  Ren.s.selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  oldest  engineering 
school.  Where  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  flow  into  Niagara  stands 
Buffalo,  a  gateway  to  all  the  West.  In  Rochester,  the  marvel  of 
modern  photography  was  developed.  From  Syracuse  a  hundred 
products  find  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  At  old 
Schenectady,  once  a  trading  post,  wonders  are  wrought  daily  with 
the  magic  of  electricity.  From  busy  Albany,  the  capital,  you 
look  out  on  the  Hudson  to  the  spot  where  Rotjert  Fulton  brought 
his  fu.ssy  little  Clrrmont  from  New  York.  And  throughout  the 
State,  with  Its  90,000  miles  of  splendid  motor  roads,  you  may  .see 
hills  and  valleys  and  rolling  fields,  producing  every  tree  and  flower 
and  plant  that  may  be  found  in  the  Temperate  Zone  Truly.  New 
York,  you  are  an  empire.  And  your  men  and  women  have  been 
worthy  of  you.     Four  of  your  sons  have  sat  In  the  White  House- 


Martin  Van  Buren.  Millard  Fillmore,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Franklin  EK^lano  Roosevelt. 

From  every  State  and  city,  eager  boys  and  girls  have  brought 
their  talents  to  your  door  and  won  rich  rewards  "Excelsior  "  is 
your  motto.  Y^our  eyes  are  toward  the  future.  And  you  are  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world. 

I  thank  you.  ^ 


National  Defense  Housing  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  Ol'  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Auguat  23  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


I 


STATEMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES   HOUSING   ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  national- 
defense  housinR  projects  which  the  United  States  Housing 
Administration  is  constructing  in  cooperation  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


I.  V.  s. 


National-defense   housing    projects 

HOtTSING    AUTHORITY    DEFENSE-HOtlSING   PROJECT   LIST   NO.    1    APPEOVID   BY    THE    PRESIDENT 


Place 


rensact>la,  Fla 


Portsmouth.  Va      

rorpiis  Cliristi,  Toi... 
NtwjKjrt  News,  Va 


Drf'Ti.*'  aerncy  n»cora- 
mondiuR  project 


Navy  IVjiartment... 

do.. 

do 

do 


I'osl  or  (l<ffns«>  activity  involved 


Eiten!«ion  of  aviation  traininR  oporaliops  at  naval 

air  station. 
Extension  of  shipbuiMinp  procrani  at  navy  yard  . 

ronslriulion  of  new  nav;il  :iir  stiition 

A.tsigiiiiien!  of  s«'V(ral  shipbiiiidings  to  Newport 

News  ^^hiIlbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  t'o. 


XiinilxT 
of  .Iwi-ll- 
iQK  iiuits 


200 

fidO 
•2M 
5U0 


Agency  to  construct  and  operate  hou.iinK  project 


The  housing  authority  of  the  city  of  Peasacols,  Fla, 

Housinc  aiiiliytity  of  the  city  of  Port.smoiith.  Va. 
llousint:  Biilluirity  of  the  eity  of  ("orpiis  (hri.-iti,  Tex. 
ilousing  auttiorily  of  the  city  of  Newport  News,  Va. 


II.   U.  S.   HOtJSING  AtJTHORmr  DErE3»SE-HOtJSlNC  PEOJICT  UST  NO.   2  BUBUITTtD  TO   PRiSlDENT  FOR  AP^-EOVAL 


rolumbu.i,  Oa    

I'ortsniouth,  N.  H 

Canal  Zone  .   . 

I'Utfet  Sound,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 

Charleston.  S  r    

Mare  Mand,  Calif 

Newport,  K.  1 


Anchoragp,  .Ma^ka. 


War  Department 

Navy  Department 

do 

do 


...do „.. 

...do 

...do 


War  Drparttncnt. 


Extension  of  oi>erHl ions  at  Fort  Bcnnlng 

Exi'an.'iion  of  navy-yard  activities  

do 

do 


do 

.  do 


Expansion  of  naval  activities  conneelen  with 
naval  torp«-do  station,  naval  training  station, 
an<l  naval  hospital. 

Ex[iaD.siuD  of  military  artivities 


fl4 
M») 

GUO 

400 
fiOl) 
•J62 
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The  housinc  authority  of  the  city  of  Columbus.  <ia. 
Navv  Depart iiiiut. 

Do 
Bremerton  housing  authority.  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Charl<";ion  hotisinp  authority,  Chark-ston,  S.  C. 

Navy  lirparliiient. 

The  hou.sing  authority  of  the  city  of  Newport,  R.  L 


War  Dep-trtniont, 


m.    U.   8.   HOTJBIWO   AUTHOMTT  OKFENSE-HOtTSINO   PROJECT   LIST   NO.    3    TO   BE    PROPOSED    TOR   SUBMISSION    TO   PRESIDENT    WITHIN    A    WTEK 


Monteomery.  .Ma 
Kock  Islan.l,  111... 


East  Moline,  lU 

Molme,  III   

Rant.Mil.  Ill    

Jscks<inville,  Fls 

Uunpton  Roads,  Nor> 

follt.  Va. 
Aberdeen.  Md 


War  IVpartment 

...  do 


...  do 

do 

...  do  

Navy  Deportineat — 


War  Dep-artniont. 


F.xi>an<ion  of  opentions  at  Maxwell  Field 
ExpauMonat  Luiied  Sutes  arsenal  at  Kocl^  Island. 
111. 

do 

do  

Expan-ion  of  Army  lanling  field. 

New  naval  air  bas<>  

Expaiiiiion  of  shipbuildintr  activities 

Expansion  of  .\rmy  testinR  field.   


4.14  '  Th*-  hotisine  authnrity  of  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
300      Hock  Island  City  housing  autlioiity. 

inn  I  Rock  Island  County  hf)asing  autivjrity. 

aco      .Moline  liou-^inf  auttioriiy. 

1(10     ClmnipaiKn  Cuunty  hou.s:ni' authority. 

4<lO  I  1  he  hoiisint:  authority  of  tin-  cit>  of  Jwlcsonville,  Fla. 

MJO 


24 


I'he  bousing  authority  of  .Norfolk  County,  Va. 
War  I)eparlnu>nt. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  WALLACES  FARMER 


Mr.  LUNDEFN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  five  short  editorials  from  Wal- 


lace's Farmer,  a  prominent  and  widely  circulated  farm 
journal,  on  various  aspects  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Wallaces  Farmer,  of  December  30.  1939] 

NO    ANGELS   FIGHT    IN    THIS    OR    ANT    WAR 

How  much  more  simple  the  war  seemed  in  1917.  Then  moet  of 
US  were  sure  that  we  were  fiphting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  to  end  war.  We  pictured  one  side  as  white — all 
good  and  pure — and  the  other  as  black — all  wicked   and  cruel. 

As  time  went  on  we  learned  that  Russia  shared  with  Austria  the 
blame  for  starting  the  war.  that  Great  Britain  had  determined  to 
enter  the  war  before  poor  little  Belgium  wa.s  invaded,  that  the  Allies 
were  much  less  Interested  in  saving  democracy  than  in  grabbing 
German  colonies,  that  our  loans  wouldn't  l>e  repaid,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  had  left  Europe  not  with  peace  but  with  a  sort 


KIT.    MCiAU.      lar.    t-irMuriii,    i    »^^    uuniiiiiiuu>    v-uMaLiii     lu 

have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  description  of  the  beauties  and  marvels  of 


trucks.  bU58es  automobiles  alongside  it — than  any  comparable 
Ftretch  of  water  in  the  country,  perhaps  Ui  the  world  But  the 
Hudson  has  an  impcrtiince  over  and  above  this  useluineas.     The 
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of  prriloDKed  armtstlce.  And  we  noted  that  French  harshnesci  to  the 
German  R<  pubhc  was  prepanntr  the  way  for  somebcxly  like  Hitler. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  excsiemeiu  had  worn  off  and  facti  cculd 
be  seen,  we  learned  that  the  war  of  191+18  was  a  nimtd  affair,  with 
good  and  bad  on  both  sides,  with  economic  interests  more  iniportaiit 
than  slo^Kns  about  "impertaiisna"  or  "■democracy."  and  that  the 
Interests  tf  world  welfare  probably  would  have  been  served  better  by 
a  peac«  without  victory,  a  stalemate  instead  of  a  conquest  for  one 
Bide  or  the  other,  with  its  conse<iuent  harsh  p»ace  terms. 

The  things  we  learned  about  the  World  War.  but  learned  10  years 
too  lat*.  are  applicable  In  many  ways  to  the  "Aar  now  going  on  Is 
the  present  war  any  more  a  war  ajtmnst  Hitler  than  the  la.-t  war 
was  one  against  the  Kaiser?  Are  the  Germans  fighlinp  to  conquer 
the  world  to  keep  Hitler's  gang  in  power,  or  to  make  sure  of  ade- 
quate raw  materials  from  eastern  EurojTe'  Are  the  Allies  f^arhtlng  to 
save  democracy  or  to  preserve  the  British  and  Freiach  colonies  and 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  Germany  on  the  Continent? 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  us  from  Henry  C.  Taylor,  dis- 
tinguished farm  ect  nomi.st  and  recently  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture'  at  Rome  He  knows  the 
economic  background  of  the  war  better  than  any  but  a  few  other 
Americans,  and   he  says: 

"It  1.S  not  worth  while  to  destroy  Hitler.  The  Important  thing 
is  to  destroy  the  conditions  that  have  made  Hitler  pos.Mble  Other- 
wise, another  Hitler  will  arise  The  conditions  caiising  the  war  are 
not  di.Terenc*^  In  political  kleol  g'.es.  The  causes  are  economic. 
Every  efTcrt  will  be  made  to  draw  us  into  the  conflict  on  the  theory 
that  It  is  a  war  to  save  the  democracies,  but  nothing  could  do  more 
to  destroy  such  democracy  as  exisis." 

He  adds  that  "No  American,  no  Britain,  should  ever  e.xpect  peace 
in  Europe  until  each  population  group  has  access  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic necessities  of  national  life." 

This  Is  no  war  betwetn  devils  and  angels  over  the  rule  of  heaven. 
It  is  a  conflict  between  great  empires,  each  of  which  wants  to  be 
sure  of  the  economic  asoets  it  thinks  it  must  have  If  Americans 
think  of  the  war  m  terms  of  coal,  wheat.  Iron,  timber,  oil.  and  feed 
grains,  they  will  come  nearer  to  understanding  It  than  it  they  think 
of  it  In  terms  of  "dictatorship"  and  "democracy." 

I  From  Wallace's  Farmer  of  May  20,  1939] 
NO  PRorrr  roa  boys  who  go  to  war 

American  businessmen  are  protesting  loudly  against  the  prcposal 
to  tax  away  practically  all  war  profits  Tlie  only  way  to  get  Industry 
to  produce  the  excessive  amount  of  munitions  and  other  goods 
needed  in  war-time  Is  with  the  bait  of  large  profits,  they  say 

If  war  comes,  the  Goveri.mt  nt  wi!l  put  your  bey  on  the  firing  line, 
and  neither  he  nor  you  will  have  anything  to  siiy  alxDUt  it.  He  will 
not  be  lured  into  the  Army  in  the  hope  of  making  a  profit  He 
\*ill  receive  as  pay  less  than  he  could  earn  in  almost  any  peacetime 
Job 

You  have  raised  and  educated  htm  at  considerable  expen.««  Your 
Investment  In  htm  is  large  in  terms  of  cash,  larger  in  terms  of  hrp» 
and  affection  Ycu  have  had  visions  of  htm  carrying  on  the  work 
that  you  have  begtm.  and  doing  it  more  effectively. 

The  t)oy  has  a  large  Investment  In  himself  Out  of  bcyi'-h  hopes 
and  dreams  and  trials  and  errors  he  has  built  a  perstiiiallty  that 
makes  the  ytars  ahead  an  exciting  adventure  He  Is  In  love  with 
life,  ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  has  no  desire  to  shoot 
or  Ije  shot 

On  the  cover  of  this  Issue  Is  the  picture  of  a  Cass  County.  Iowa, 
farm  txiy  who  was  killed  in  Fiance.  March  9.  1918  He  had  landed 
in  France.  December  12  1917.  on  his  twentieth  birthday  Fred 
Turner  served  with  Company  M  of  the  One  Hiindrod  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Infantry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  tnree  members  of  his 
conjpany  to  be  killed 

That  picture  shows  the  kind  of  price  the  Turner  family.  Cass 
County.  Iowa,  and  the  Nation  paid  for  participation  In  the  World 
War  In  1917  Death  was  the  pay  Fred  Turner  got  for  his  services. 
War  paid  his  farm  neighbors  at  home  a  heavy  purse  full  of  inflation, 
mortgages,  and  foreclosures. 

There  is  no  profit  in  war  for  the  boys  who  do  the  fighting  nor 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tho.-.e  boys.  Why  should  there  be  for 
anyone  else'  Is  Industry,  doing  its  part  In  comparative  safety  far 
from  the  t>attle  lines,  so  lacking  in  patriotism  that  It  has  to  be 
brit>ed  to  do  Its  l>est? 

I  Prom  Wallace's  Parmer  of  July  1.  1939] 

WHT   MOT  CXKAS  OCT  OF  CHINA? 

There  Is  a  war  going  on  In  China  even  though,  for  !^me  reason. 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  doesn  t  admit  it  American 
citizens.  American  soldiers,  and  American  warship^  arc  right  smack 
In  the  middle  of  that  war  zone.  In  a  fine  position  to  be  shot  up  by 
both  sides. 

We  have  urged  before,  and  now  urge  again,  that  our  trcopr.  and 
warships  be  taken  out  of  China  and  that  our  citizen^  be  warned  that 
they  stay  there  at  their  own  risk.  If  France  were  fighting  Germany. 
we  wouldn't  insist  on  the  right  of  An>erlc«Tis  to  camp  In  between 
the  lines  and  not  be  hurt.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  were  doing  In 
China  now. 

The  Japanese  are  stirring  up  a  row  now  by  trying  to  run  the  Brit- 
lib  out  of  Tientsin.    But  the  British  and  every  other  group  holding 


special  privileges  in  China  will  be  run  cut  either  by  the  Japanese  or 
by  the  Chinese  before  this  war  is  over.  Special  privilege  for  for- 
eigners In  China  Is  ended 

Americans  might  as  well  realize  that,  withdraw  now.  and  stay  out 
of  trouble     Let  China  and  Japan  do  the  fighting.     It  isn't  ovu-  war. 


[Prcm  Wallace's  Parmer  of  July  29.  1939) 

WE   SAVED   THE    WORLD   ONCE — THAT'S    PLENTY! 

"Experi?nce  is  a  hard  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"* 
snld  Poor  Richard  He  wns  too  optimistic.  Fools  very  often  won't 
learn  from  experience,  and  too  frequently  the  burned  child  goes 
right  back  to  the  fire  again. 

The  United  States  went  through  the  hard  school  of  experience  in 
1917  and  1918.  but  It  seems  sometimes  that  precious  few  of  us 
learned  anything  from  it.  At  least,  those  people  over  40  ought  to 
remember  that  we  were  sucked  Into  the  last  war  because — 

1  By  selUr.g  munitions  and  other  goods  abroad  we  created  a  war 
bocm  that  made  us  willirg  to  lend  mor.ey  to  the  Allies  and  finally 
to  hfip  in  other  ways,  to  avoid  an  ending  of  the  war  boom  and  a 
consequent  business  crash. 

2  By  permitting  American  citizens  to  travel  on  ships  of  warring 
nations,  w  authorized  their  death  whenever  a  ship  was  sunk.  Th'^n 
we  were  very  Indignant  at  the  side  that  fired  the  shell  or  launched 
the  torpedo. 

3.  By  letting  American  ships  try  to  run  blo<-kades  with  shipments 
to  nations  at  war  we  risked  capture  and  sinking  of  these  sh:ps — 
then  we  i?oc  mad  whenever  a  ship  was  captured  or  sunk. 

4  By  believing  propaganda  about  the  need  to  "make  the  world 
sale  for  d-^mocracy  "  by  helping  one  side  in  the  European  fight  lor 
power  and  colonies,  we  were  ready  to  go  to  war  when  other  errors  of 
policy  produced  "causes"  for  fighting 

After  we  got  Into  the  last  war.  and  after  we  had  helped  win  It  for 
the  Allies,  the  United  States  discovered  that  it  had  not  "made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  "  at  all.  It  had  merely  won  colonies  for 
Great  B.'liain  and  France,  and  had  planted  the  seeds  for  another  war 
by  a  nclkuicus  and  cruel  peace  treaty. 

That  new  war  is  getting  nearer  in  Europe  now.  What  is  tha 
United  States  doing  to  stay  out  of  that  war  when  it  comes?  Are  we 
going  to  make  the  same  old  mistakes  f.gain? 

It  begins  to  look  that  way  The  present  Neutrality  Act.  coupled 
with  the  Johnson  Act.  blocks  leans  to  nations  at  war.  It  puts  an 
embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  to  warring  nations,  but  it  docs 
nothing  else. 

At  the  present  time,  if  a  war  broke  out.  American  citizens  could 
risk  their  necks  and  our  national  safety  by  traveling  in  dangerous 
territcry 

At  the  present  time.  If  a  war  broke  out.  American  exporters  could 
.''hip  good*;  to  warring  nations  and  run  crying  to  tlie  Nn\-y  and  the 
State  Department  for  help  if  these  goods  were  confiscated. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  both  side*  in  the  battle  over  neutrality — 
the  "isolationists."  led  by  Senator  Johnson  of  California,  and  the 
"internationalists."  led  by  Secretary  Hull — agree  that  a  cash-and- 
carry  plan  is  desirable,  that  title  to  exports  should  be  transferred 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  that  the  foreign  buyer  should  take  the 
risks  of  getting  the  goods  through  the  blockade.  Both  sides  are 
al.<o  agretd  that  American  citizens  should  be  kept  out  of  dangerous 
territory. 

Yet.  because  of  a  fight  over  repealing  the  arms  embargo,  these 
necessary  and  generally  approved  steps  may  not  be  taken  We  hope 
that  both  the  administration  and  the  opposition  will  cool  off.  post- 
pone the  arms-embargo  fight,  and  put  through  promptly  the  cash- 
and-carry  and  combat-zone  provisions  which  both  sides  want,  and 
which  the  Nation  must  have,  if  we  are  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

[From  Wallace's  Farmer  of  September  23,  1939] 

LET    TOtni    BOY    STAY     ALIVE 

Eton  t  say:  "I  suppose  well  get  pulled  into  the  World  War  our- 
selves pretty  soon." 

Dont  say  it  unless  you  are  also  willing  to  sav:  "Jack  and  Jim 
have  gone  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  I  stippose  1 11  have  to 
cut  my  threat,  tco.  pretty  soon." 

One  statement  is  Just  as  sensible  as  the  other. 

The  United  States  will  not  get  Into  this  war  unless  somebody 
talks  us  Into  it  or  unless  we  talk  ourselves  into  it 

Our  national  safety  is  not  immediately  affected,  no  matter  who 
wins  If  the  British  and  French  Navies  were  sunk  tomorrow,  if 
the  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  Navies  were  untouched,  and 
if  by  some  further  miracle,  the  combined  navies  of  these  three 
powers  were  to  attr.ck  the  United  States,  our  fleet  and  air  forces 
could   meet   the  invaders  off  either  coast  and  defeat  them. 

Europe  is  going  through  its  perennial  struggle  to  see  who  is 
top  dwg  How  many  farmers  want  to  see  their  bovs  killed  to  help 
decide  who  is  to  rule  Britain's  India,  or  Prances  Morocco,  or 
Germany's  lost   colonies? 

It  will  take  money  to  avoid  war  t)coms  and  to  pav  the  expenses 
of  neutrality,  but  neutrality  costs  a  lot  less  than  war.' and  it  doesn  t 
kill  a  single  man. 


TIME  TO  KEEP  OtTR  SHIRTS  ON 

If  Americans  want  to  stay  neutral,  the  first  step  is  to  avoid  get- 
ting too  enthusiastic  over  one  aide  or  the  other.     Once  we  begin 


I* 


Mr.  LUNDEFN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou-s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  five  short  editorials  from  Wal- 


German  colonies,  that  our  loans  wouldn't  be  repaid,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  had  left  Europe  not  with  peace  but  with  a  sort 
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feeling  as  partisans,  we  will  t>e  looking  for  excuses  to  take  sides  in 
earnest , 

Here  is  some  very  good  advice  on  the  subject: 

"A  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety   of   evils. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or 
a  very  remote  relation  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  cau.se  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concern  'Why,  by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosp>erity  In  the  tolls  of  Euro- 
pean ambition,  rivalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  " 

That  was  George  Washington  speaking  And  he  was  talking 
about  an  earlier  European  struggle  In  which  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  were  fighting  the  greatest  land  power  in  Europe,  which  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  France. 

Another  comment,  of  more  recent  date.  Is  by  Ernest^Llndley,  In 
hi-?  syndicated  column  In  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  other  papers. 
Lindiey  says: 

"Twenty-two  years  ago  we  saved  Great  Britain  and  France  at  tre- 
mendous cost  to  ourselves.     Now  they  are  in  trouble  again. 

"If  we  are  going  to  assume  the  heavy  coets  of  rescuing  the  British 
Empire  every  time  it  gets  into  serious  dilBculties  we  ought  to  take 
ever  the  Job  of  running  the  Empire. 

"Taxation  without  representation  was  a  minor  complaint  beside 
that  of  fighting  without  control  over  the  policies  which  lead  to  war." 

The  1914  18  W'orld  War  was  a  good  war  to  stay  out  of  This  is 
an  even  better  one  to  avoid.  As  In  1914.  Europe  Is  fighting  over 
land  and  power.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  fighting  to  maintain 
their  colonies  and  the  system  of  alliances  that  upholds  them.  Ger- 
many is  fighting  to  gain  control  over  all  eastern  Europe. 

With  these  ambitions  Americans  can  have  little  concern,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  sympathize  with  the  millions  of  innocent 
victims  of  the  old  game  cf  European  power  politics. 


The  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
yriday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) .  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HENRY  P.  FLETCHER 


raising  and  spending  decentrali/ied.  Each  committee — senatorial, 
congressional,  and  the  various  State  committees,  and  the  independ- 
ent p<ilitlcal  committees— will  be  obliged  to  look  after  themselves 
Independently  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Committees  each  spent  v^ell  over  $6  000.000  in  the  1936  cam- 
paign It  is  clear  that  the  Republican  National  Committee  cannot 
carry  all  the  expenditures  of  this  campaign  en  its  outside  figure  of 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  nor  do  1  think  the  act  so  Intended. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  holding  that  the  act  allows  any  national  com- 
mittee (Whether  it  be  senatorial,  congressional.  Wlllkie  clubs  or 
other  committee)  to  collect  and  expend  $3.000  000,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  whether  this  be  so  or  not.  Mr  Wlllkie  has  definitely  stated 
that  the  aggregate  expenses  of  all  committees  working  for  his  elec- 
tion will  be  held  well  under  the  $3,000,000  limit. 

An  interpretation  of  the  act  is  part  of  my  duty  as  general  cotmsel. 
Tliere  w;.s  no  question  of  evasion.  1  myself  made  my  opinion 
public  and  did  so  before  the  campaign  was  actually  under  way  and 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session  so  that  if  my  interpretation  of  the 
act  is  erroneous.  It  may  be  ciirrected  by  amendment  and  contribu- 
tors and  the  committees  working  in  this  campaign  might  know 
definitely  what  Congress  intended  they  could  and  could  not 
legally  do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  P.  Fletcheil 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  general  counsel  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  for  a  letter  outlining  precisely  what  he  and  the 
committee  propose  to  do  in  conformity  with  the  so-called 
Hatch  Act.  I  agree  to  the  importance  of  living  strictly 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law.  Knowing 
Mr.  Fletcher's  distinguished  record  not  only  as  a  lawyer  but 
also  as  a  public  servant,  and  ha\'ing  the  highest  personal 
regard  for  his  integrity  and  his  patriotic  public  spirit.  I 
have  felt  that  he  shares  these  attitudes. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  replied  to  me.  I  think  his  answer  is  sig- 
nificant and  stimulating  and  wholly  and  scrupulously  satis- 
factory. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Rept'blican  National  CoMMmrE. 

'  Washington,  D.  C,  August  21,  1940. 

Hon    Arthtr  H.  Vandenberc, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC.  »,„♦», 

De.^r  Slnator;  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  Hatch 
Act  of  July  19.  1940.  allows  the  Republican  National  Committee  to 
epend  $3,000,000  in  this  campaign.  This  is  not  the  case  The  act 
says  (sec  21):  "No  political  committee  shall  receive  contributions 
aggregating  more  than  $3  000.000  or  make  expenditures  agvjregating 
more  than  $3,000,000  during  any  calendar  year." 

I  have  held  that  in  strict  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
national  committee  must  deduct  from  its  allowable  S3.000.000  all 
expenditures  made  in  this  calendar  year  of  1940.  even  those  made 
before  the  act  was  pa.ssed  We  shall  thus  have  about  a  million  and 
a  half  for  our  expenditures  In  this  camjiaign  and  In  the  balance  of 
this  year. 

Heretofore  our  general  plan  of  political  financing  was  to  have  one 
solicitation  for  funds  and  the  proceeds  were  divided  between  the 
State  and  national  committees  on  an  agreed  basis  and  the  national 
committee  financed  the  Republican  senatorial  and  congressional 
committees.    Obvloiisly  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  fund 


Ambassador  Bullitt 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   ST    LOUIS   POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Tuesday,  August 
20,  having  to  do  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
entitled  '■1940's  Walter  Hincs  Page." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St   Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  20,  1940] 

WALTER     HINES    PAGE    OF     1940 

One  of  the  curdling  memories  of  the  last  war  and  the  events  that 
preceded  our  participation  In  it.  was  the  attitude  of  Walter  Hlnes 
Page,  then  Amba.ssador  to  Great  Britain.  Page  was  more  English 
than  American.  Instead  of  representing  this  country's  Interests 
In  the  British  capital,  he  represented  Britain's  Interests  to  a  scan- 
dalous degree  It  was  necessary  for  President  Wil.son  to  reprimand 
him  for  his  unceasing  efforts  at  undermining  American  neutrality 
at  a  time  when  the  President  himself  was  doing  his  best  to  preserve 
that  policy. 

William  C.  Bullitt  is  the  Walter  Hlnes  Page  of  1940.  Tlie  full 
story  of  his  meddling  in  affairs  which  are  no  concern  of  an  Ameri- 
can representative,  has  yet  to  be  told.  We  have  all  read,  however, 
his  incendiary  and  completely  unneutral  statements  made  in 
Europe;  we  have  heard  him  described  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
French  Cabinet;  we  heard  his  radio  speech  of  last  Sunday  urging 
the  United  States  to  commit  an  act  of  war  by  sending  destroyers  to 
Britain,  and  now  comes  another  sidelight  on  his  activities. 

It  is  told  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner,  who  have  a  pipe 
line  Into  the  White  House  and  who  have  devoted  their  syndicated 
column  for  a  long  time  to  the  interventionist  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  these  two  men  have  found  fault  with  the  President  from  time 
to  time  because  he  has  not  gone  as  far  in  hi*  meddling  with 
Europe  as  they  would  l;ke  to  sec  him  go. 

Mes.srs.  Alsop  and  Kintner  now  reveal  that  the  reason  Mr.  Bullitt 
stayed  in  Paris  after  the  French  Government  fled  was  "to  serve  as 
unofficial  Governor  of  the  French  capital  until  the  German  occupa- 
tion took  place"  As  unofficial  Governor,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Pans  police  and  firemen,  who  were  Instructed  to  stay  in  Paris  at  his 
urging,  and  it  was  in  his  assumed  power  to  give  them  orders  as  to 
how  to  receive  the  Germans 

Was  there  no  member  of  the  French  Government  who  could 
perform  this  function  for  his  own  country?  By  what  tradition  of 
our  Diplomatic  Corps  was  Mr  Bullitt  Justified  In  representing,  not 
hit  own  Government  but  the  government  of  a  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited?  Taken  alone,  this  action  of  our  Ambassador 
might  be  explained  and  defended  by  the  tragic  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  ImFH-nding  fall  of  France.  Taken  in  the  context  of 
his  definite  unneutrality.  Ambassador  Bullitt's  behavior  seems  to 
us  eminently  improper,  mischievously  dangerous. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5^ .  1940 


BRIEF   SUBMITTED  BY   THE   LAWYERS     COitMlTTEE  TO   KEEP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF  WAR 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  on 
peacetime  military  conscription,  submitted  by  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  to  Keep  the  United  States  Out  of  War.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  carefully  examined  it,  and  other  lawyers  have 
examined  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  real  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baicr    ON    Pkacetimk    Military    Conscihition     (Burkc-Wadsworth 
Bill    (S    4164)    and  the  Malonet  Amendment) 

foreword 

The  Burlce-Wadsworth  bill  (S  4164).  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
Jiine  20.  Id40.  now  being  debated  in  Cougress.  confronts  the  Amer- 
ican p)eop;e  for  the  first  time  tn  their  history  with  the  immediate 
prospect  of  wholesale  nxllltary  conscription  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power  m  peacitlme 

The  Tlfor  of  the  pending  debate,  the  mounting  tide  of  protest  to 
Congres*.  the  conceded  closenets  oX  concressional  nhgnment  regard- 
lem  of  party — all  attest  the  fast  developing  popular  awareness  of 
wTiBt  thi«  measure  really  hold*  In  store  for  the  standards,  the  Ideals, 
the  dally  routines  which,  in  turn,  constitute  our  American  way  of 
life 

The  Ml.  In  Its  present  form,  would  register  for  induction  Into 
military  service  for  at  least  1  year  the  entire  male  population,  be- 
tween ai  and  31  years  of  age,  numbering  12  000.000  Deferment  of 
aervloe,  whether  for  dependents,  character  of  employment,  or  physi- 
cal reasons,  is  left  entirely  to  a  vast  rule-making  power  conferred 
upon  the  War  Department,  subject  only  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  This  unconditional  power  in  the  military  to  grant. 
Withhold  or  cancel  deferment  of  service  involvee  the  authority  to 
allocate  men  to  particular  Industries,  regardless  of  their  will,  and 
then,  to  condition  their  deferment  upon  such  mode  of  behavior  as 
the  War  Department  may  see  f\t  to  prescribe. 

We  address  ourselves  primarily  to  the  Congressmen  of  both  Houses, 
whoBe  grave  responsibility  It  becomes  to  decide  whether  thi«  pro- 
posed invasion  upon  our  civilian  life  In  peacetime  is  sanctioned  by 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  Is  in  harmony  with  the  t)aslc 
philosophy  of  the  American  form  of  government. 
■copi  AND  ptmpofit  or  this  bxiet 

In  this  brief  we  shall  establish  that  military  conscription  In 
peacetime  is  unconstitutional  In  ordaining  the  Constitution  the 
people  vested  no  such  power  m  the  Federal  Government.  Neither 
expressly,  impliedly,  nor  Inherently  can  the  Congress  be  said  to 
poR^eas  any  such  power  under  the  Const Itxjt Ion. 

The  Constitution  was  Itstlf  enacted  to  destroy  for  all  times  the 
very  system  and  conception  of  government  which  this  bill  would 
now  resurrect.  The  vehement  opposition  to  such  a  power  in  govern- 
ment, we  shall  show,  stems  from  the  struggle  of  the  English  people 
against  their  own  despots,  and  Is  expressed  In  the  deep  and  unmLs- 
talMble  conviction  running  through  the  debates  and  utterances  of 
our  own  founding  fathers  during  the  adoption  and  ratification  of 
our  Constitution. 

Moreover,  our  argument  transcends  the  purely  legalistic  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  Issues  posed  by  the  bill  For  we  shall  show 
that  this  proposal  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  form  of  government.  Thus,  In  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  the  term,  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional. 

Finally  we  shall  show  that  apart  from  the  manifest  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  bin  Its  enactment  will  militarize  and  regiment  our 
Nation,  suppress  clvU  liberties,  dislocate  Industry  and  agriculture 
and  destroy  that  free  government  which  our  Constitution  was 
ordained  arid  estatUlshed  to  secure  for  all  time. 

PBACrriMX    COMSCaUPTlON    IS    tTNCOWSTlTtmONAL 

with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  compel 
military  service  in  peacetime,  we  will  show  that  it  possesses — 

A    No  inherent  power. 

B   No  express  power. 

C   No  implied  power. 

D.  That  such  power  is  incompatible  with  the  general  nattire  and 
object  of  the  Constitution. 

A.  Then  ia  no  inherent  power 

The  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  established  by  the 
people,  and  It  la  the  ConstituUon  which  furmshes  the  final  rule  of 


decision  and  action  for  all  departments  of  the  Government — the 
logisiaiive.  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial.  It  is  the  Constitution 
which  mu.st  control  until  it  shall  t)e  changed  by  the  people  who 
established  It.  Acts  which  are  passed  in  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental law  are  void  The  S^ra'ors  and  Repre?;entatlves  are  bound 
under  article  VI  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  Constitution  Itself  so  provides  Under  the  tenth  amend- 
ment all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  are  expres-sly 
reserved  to  the  pecple  of  all  the  States.  And  this  amendment,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held,  must  be  lll)€rally  construed  to  effectuate 
its  intent  and  purpose  (Kansas  v.  Colorado.  206  U.  S  46  (1907)). 
"•  •  •  no  power,  therefore,  not  enumerated  could  he  li:ferred 
from  the  general  nature  of  government."  said  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution.  James  Mad  son  (Annals  of  Cong.,  1st  Cong., 
vol    2  (17U9  91).  p    1950). 

Thus,  there  Is  no  inherent  power  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
pass  laws  upon  the  plea  that  good,  perchance,  may  follow  {Jones 
V.  S*-c.  <fr  Ex  Comm.  298  U.  S  1,  27  (1936)).  Even  the  treaty- 
niakmg  power,  that  foremost  of  sovereign  powers.  Madison  tells  us. 
Is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  by  it  alone:  "Had  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  lor  example,  been  omitted,  however  necessary  it 
might  have  been,  the  deftct  could  only  have  been  lamented,  or 
iuppiied  by  an  a;ncndment  of  the  Constitution"  (Annals  of  Cong., 
Isi  Ccng    (supra),  p.  1950). 

Congress  may  not  exceed  Its  constitutional  power  by  enacting 
this  bill  on  the  plea  of  inherent  sovereign  pwwer  to  serve  the  na- 
tional welfare 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decisively  rejected 
the  theory  of  "inherent  powers"  and  condemned  the  unlawful 
a.ssumption  of  arbitrary  power  rendered  possible  thereby: 

"The  proposition,  often  advanced  and  as  often  discredited,  that 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  inherently  extends  to  pur- 
poses affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole  with  which  the  States  geverally 
cannot  deal  cr  cannot  adequately  deal,  and  the  related  notion  that 
Congress,  entirely  apart  from  those  powers  delegated  by  the  Constl- 
I  tution  may  enact  laws  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  have  never 
I  t)een  accepted  but  always  definitely  rejected  by  this  Court  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  as  early  a.s  1816.  laid  down  the  cardinal  rule,  which 
ha.«  ever  since  been  followed — that  the  general  government  "can 
claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
and  the  powers  actually  granted,  must  be  such  as  are  expressly 
given,  or  given  by  necessary  implication.'"  [Carter  v.  Carter  Coal 
Co     298  U    S    238.  291    (1936)   ) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  with  respect  to  constitutional 
grants  of  power:  "Those  who  act  under  th?se  grants  are  not  at 
liberty  to  transcend  the  Imposed  limits  because  they  believe  that 
more  or  different  power  is  necessary."  Hughes.  C  J  .  in  Scfiechtcr 
Poultry  Ccrporation  v.  United  States^  (295  U    S   495.  528  (1934)  ). 

Clearly  there  is  no  Inherent  power  In  the  Federal  Government 
to  enact  the  Burke- Wadsworth  military  conscription  bill 

B.  So  express   poicer   to  enact   peacetime  ccnscrtption 

There  Is  no  express  provision  in  the  Constitution  concerning  com- 
pulsory military  service  There  Is.  in  fact,  not  a  single  word  in 
the  Constitution  which  grants  to  Congress  power  to  enact  i>eacetlme 
conscription 

C.  So  implied  povoer  to  enact  peacetime  conscription 
The  only  references  in  the  Constitution  to  the  military  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  to  be  found  in  article  I.  section  8. 
There,  the  Federal  Government  Is  empowered  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  "to 
declare  war  •  •  •,"  "to  raise  and  support  armies,  •  •  •;"• 
"to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  '  "to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia     •     •     •." 

Is  the  power  to  compel  peacetime  military  service  to  be  implied 
from  any  of  these? 
We  shall  show  that — 

(1)  The  founding  fathers  never  Intended  to  grant  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  armies  by  conscription  In  peacetime,  the  free  govern- 
ment they  founded  being  Indeed  the  culmination  of  an  historic 
struggle  against  standing  armies  and  forced  military  service. 

(2)  The  courts,  in  all  the  164  years  of  our  national  life,  have  never 
implied  any  such  power  from  the  Constitution,  and  such  expres- 
sions as  were  occasioned  on  the  subject  have  been  unmistakably 
against  implying  it. 

(I)  Historic  backgroimd  of  the  rejection  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution rejected  military  conscription  In  peacetime  as  abhorrent  to 
the  free  government  they  founded.  In  so  doing  they  carried  for- 
ward a  tradition  firmly  esubllshed  by  the  Bigli&h  people  in  their 
struggle  against  their  own  military  despots.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  this  Eiigllsh  struggle,  it  is  Impossible  to  realize  how 
profound  was  the  hostility  cf  the  founders  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  standing  armies  and  forced  military  service. 
The  English  Background 

In  Encland.  where  military  conscription  was  attempted  from 
time  to  time  in  different  forms,  the  long  and  successful  struggle 
against  it  firmly  established  voluntary  enlistment  as  the  only 
principle  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  people. 

Voluntary  enlistment  existed  In  England  In  early  times  and  its 
origin  is  closely  linked  to  her  constitutional  history.  (May.  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England  (Holland  ed  ,  1912).  vol.  3.  p.  281  ) 
The  right  to  mamt&in  a  standing  army  under  martial  law,  claimed 
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by  the  Stuart  Kings,  was  first  denied  by  Parliament  and  then  con- 
demned as  Illegal  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself.  (May.  ibid  .  p  282  ) 
The  petition  of  right  to  Charles  I  in  1628  expresses  the  popular 
opposition  to  maintenance  of  a  conscript  army  in  peacetime: 

"VII  And  whereas  •  •  •  It  is  declared  and  enacted;  that  no 
man  shall  he  forejudged  for  life  or  limb  against  the  form  of  the 
great  charter,  and  the  law  of  the  land;  •  •  •  nevertheless 
•  •  •  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  appointed  •  •  • 
according  to  the  Justice  of  martial  law  •  •  •  and  by  such  sum- 
mary course  and  order  as  Is  agreeable  to  martial  law.  and  as  is  used 
In  armies  in  time  of  war  •  •  •  cause  to  he  executed  and  put 
to  death      •     •     • 

"X  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  •  •  •  that  none  be  called 
to  make  answer  or  •  •  •  In  any  such  manner  •  •  •  be 
imprisoned  or  dotalnrd:  and  that  Your  Btojesty  would  be  pleased  to 
remove  the  said  .^oldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may 
not  be  so  burd'^ncd  In  lime  to  come     •      •      ♦." 

By  1689.  the  Mutiny  Act  declaring  standing  armies  and  courts 
martial  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  authorized  them  for  the 
current  year  and  on  a  regular  yearly  footing  thereafter  under 
the   s:inctlon   of   Parliament.      But    the   historian   says: 

"To  have  proceeded  further  and  to  have  decreed  that  every 
Englishman  must  serve  In  that  Army  would  have  seemed  to  our 
ancestors  a  .'urrender  of  their  liberties"  (May,  ibid.,  p.  282) . 

Blackstones  famous  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  cf  England,  fa- 
miliar to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  likewise  Inveighed 
against  the  practice  of  raising  armies  in  peacetime: 

"In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct order  cf  the  profession  of  arms  •  •  •"  (Blackstone.  Com- 
mentaries (Ed    15.  1809),  vol.  1.  p.  408), 

He  prescribes  "(nlistment "  as  the  only  alternative  In  a  free  gov- 
ernment (Blackstone.  ibid.  p.  413). 

"•  •  •  It  (the  Army)  ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short 
and  limited  time  •  •  •  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  In- 
land fortresses  should  be  allowed (Blackstone.  ibid.,  pp. 

406    413). 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  treatment  of  this  historic  struggle,  but 
careful  study  will  show  that  the  military  desf>otism  of  Cromwell 
left  an  idellble  impression  on  the  English  people;  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  army  of  30.000  by  King  James,  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  was  a  major  cause  of  his  unpopularity;  that 
while  the  Stuart  Kings  sought  to  maintain,  In  peacetime,  a  con- 
siderable military  force  altogether  subject  to  their  control,  the 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  a  militia  which  they 
believed  could  never  become  inimical  to  the  principles  of  free 
England,  and  insl.sted  upon  disbanding  in  time  of  peace,  the 
whole  army  of  the  king,  except  perhaps  a  bodyguard  and  garrl- 
Bon>  for  the  forts  See  Lecky.  HLstory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London.  5th  ed  ,  1891),  volume  1,  page  508. 

Throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century,  this  struggle  against  a 
standing  army  in  ixacetime  continued  unabated  Most  signifi- 
cant It  Is  too.  that  never,  during  this  entire  period,  was  It  con- 
tended by  King.  Parliament,  or  people,  that  Englishmen  could  be 
forced  into  the  army  against  their  will.  Even  In  time  of  war. 
when  press-gangs  drafted  suspected  criminals  or  notorious  char- 
acters for  army  service,  the  Act  of  Anne  expressly  restricted  the 
practice  only  to  such  able-b:>died  men  as  had  no  lawful  calling 
or  employment  or  visible  means  for  their  maintenance  or  liveli- 
hood.    Lecky.  ibid,  page  510. 

Thus,  the  draft,  even  when  Invoked  In  wartime,  was  a  mark  of 
disgrace  upon  the  man  conscripted— a  method  applied  only  against 
those  who  had  no  lawful  or  respected  place  in  the  society  of  their 
day.  This.  then,  is  the  background  of  the  English  struggle.  In  the 
light  of  which  the  American  struggle  must  be  understood. 
TTie  American  Background 

Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  categorically  declared  the 
causes  which  Impelled  the  Colonies  to  separate  from  England.  The 
signers  of  that  memorable  document  were  addressing  themselves  to 
all  mankind.  They  were  not  dwelling  upon  trivialities  when,  in 
submitting  their  grievances  "to  a  candid  world,"  they  said  of  their 
royal  oppressor: 

"He  has  kept  among  us.  In  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  with- 
out the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

"He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  Independent  of  and  supe- 
rior to  the  civil  power." 

And  In  the  turbulent  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Itself,  with 
the  life  of  the  new  country  at  stake.  Thomas  Jefferson.  him.self  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  wrote  John  Adams  on  May  16,  1777: 

Our  battalions  for  the  continental  service  were  some- 
time ago  so  far  filled  as  rendered  the  recommendation  of  a  draft 
from  the  militia  hardly  requisite,  and  the  more  so  as  in  this  country 
It  ever  was  the  most  unpopular  and  Impracticable  thing  that  could 
be  attempted.  Our  people,  even  under  the  monarchlal  government, 
had  learnt  to  consider  It  as  the  last  of  all  oppressions."  •  •  • 
Adams.  C.  F,  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams  (Boston,  1854). 
volume  IX.  page  465 

Jefferson's  opposition  was  typical  of  the  prevalent  sentiment 
among  the  young  Nation's  leadership.  They  recognized,  though  not 
Without  misgiving,  the  conceivable  necessity  of  a  standing  army 
even  in  peacetime,  but  the  record  shows  that  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  they  were  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  raising  it  by 
conscription. 

Thus  in  1775  the  Continental  Congress  had  resolved  "to  raise 
several  companies  of  riflemen  by  enlistment  for  1  year,  to  serve  In 
the  American  Continental  Army"  (Elliot's  Debates  (Ed.  2.  1854).  vol. 
1,  p.  47).   and  the   conuni^ion   to  George   Washington,   as  Com- 


mander in  Chief  of  the  American  A.-my  svibscrlt>ed  by  the  President 
of  the  Congress  on  the  19th  day  of  June  1775.  declared: 

"We.  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  In  your  patrlotLsra. 
conduct,  and  fidelity,  do.  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appwlnt 
you  to  be  General  and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them, 
and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service,  and  Join 
the  said  Army  for  the  defense  of  the  American  liberty,  and  for 
repelling  every  hostile  Invasion  thereof  •  •  •"  (Elliot,  supra, 
p.  47). 

Throughout  the  conflict  which  followed  the  practice  of  using 
only  enlisted  men  In  the  Army  never  varied.  Tlie  States,  too.  In 
filling  their  quotas  fixed  by  the  Congress,  resorted  to  the  method  of 
volunteer  service  only.  True.  It  was  a.ssumed  that  all  able-bodied 
men  were  available  for  war  service,  but  this  was  deemed  a  privilege 
of  Americans,  not  a  dutv  exacted  by  law  (Brandeis,  J.,  in  Gilbert  v. 
JIf  innesota,  254  U.  S.  325.  339  (1920)'). 

The  Constitution 

After  victory  and  achievement  of  independence,  the  unabated 
aversion  to  any  Federal  peacetime  army,  disclcsed  In  every  recorded 
reference  to  the  subject,  implies  a  clear  intent  against  peacetime 
conscription. 

On  August  6.  1787,  a  committee  of  five  delivered  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  whose  proceedings 
had  been  referred  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Article  VII.  section  1, 
provided  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  be  empowered 
"to  raise  armies"  (Elliot,  ibid  .  vol  1.  p  226);  it  was  later  moved  and 
seconded  to  Insert  "and  support"  between  "raise"  and  "armies" 
(Elliot,  ibid.,  p  248);  but.  a  further  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Convention  added  the  words  "but  no  appropriation  for  money  for 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2  years"  (Elliot,  ibid  ,  p. 
285).  Such  was  the  final  version  which  was  plainly  quite  different 
from  the  one  originally  submitted. 

Yet.  even  this  final  version  was  under  constant  attack  through- 
out the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  limit  its  eflect.  Farrand.  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787  ( ( 1911 ) ,  vol  2.  pp  505.  509 )  Indeed,  even  as  the  Convention 
moved  toward  final  adoption,  voices  were  still  heard  In  protest,  and 
In  protest — be  It  noted — against  the  maintenance  of  any  standing 
army  at  all  In  peacetime.  And,  as  a  study  of  Its  proceedings  will 
show,  no  delegate  at  that  Convention,  engaging  in  the  acrimonious 
debate  on  this  question  of  any  standing  army  in  peacetime,  ever 
conceived,  much  less  asserted,  that  along  with  this  limited  power 
the  far  more  drastic  power  of  peacetime  conscription  was  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Congress. 

But  the  Constitution  had  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  States  had 
still  to  ratify  it.  TTiere.  too.  the  popular  aversion  to  standing 
armies  manifested  Itself.  In  Massachusetts,  General  Thompson,  at 
the  State  Ratifying  Convention,  declared: 

"We  are  now  fixing  a  national  consolidation.  This  section.  I  look 
upon  it,  is  big  with  mischiefs.  Congress  will  have  power  to  keep 
standing  armies.  The  great  Mr  Pitt  says  standing  armies  are  dan- 
gerous— keep  your  militia  in  order — we  don't  want  standing  armies." 
(Elliot.  Ib:d  ,  vol.  2,  p.  80.) 

And  Mr.  Nason: 

'Suffer  me,  sir,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  fatal  effects  of  standing 
armies,  that  bane  of  republican  governments.  •  •  •  Britain 
attempted  to  enforce  her  arbitrary  measures  by  a  standing  army. 
But.  sir,  we  had  patriots  then  who  alarmed  us  of  our  dangers;  who 
showed  us  the  serpent,  and  bade  us  beware  of  It.  Shall  I  name 
them?  •  •  •  We  had  a  Hancock,  an  Adams,  and  a  Warren. 
Our  sister  States,  too,  produced  a  Randolph,  a  Washington,  a  Greene. 
and  a  Montgomery  who  led  us  In  our  way  •  •  *."  (Elliot.  Ibid., 
vol.  2.  p.  136  ) 

In  Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  thundered: 

"A  standing  army  we  shall  have,  also,  to  execute  the  execrable 
commands  of  tVTanny"  (Elliot,  ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  51). 

And  James  Madison  replied  significantly: 

•Let  us  observe,  also,  that  the  powers  In  the  general  government 
are  those  which  will  be  exercised  mostly  In  time  of  war  •  •  • 
(Elliot.  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  259). 

And  from  George  Mason  came  the  prophetic  words: 

"But  when  once  a  standing  army  Is  established  In  any  country 
the  people  lose  their  liberty"  (Elliot,  Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  380). 

And  Madison  again  replied: 

"I  most  cordially  agree  with  the  honorable  member  last  up.  that 
a  standing  army  is  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  possibly 
happen"   (Elliot.  Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p    381). 

Edmund  Randolph.  Governor  of  Virginia,  then  and  there  agreed: 

"With  respect  to  a  standing  army.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  mem- 
ber in  the  Federal  Convention  who  did  not  feel  indignation  at  such 
an  ln.«tltutlon"  (Elliot.  Ibid  .  vol.  3,  p.  401). 

And  Mr    Dawson  concluded: 

"Governments  ought  not  to  depend  on  an  army  for  their  support, 
but  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  to  have  the  confidence,  honor,  and 
affection  of  the  citizens"  (Elliot,  ibid.,  vol.  3,  p    611). 

From  such  a  widespread  sentiment  came  the  reservations,  pro- 
visos, and  exceptions  that  attached  to  the  ratifications  of  prac- 
tically all  the  13  States  filed  with  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
We  shall  give  merely  the  major  ones  here.  From  New  Hampshire: 
"that  no  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  In  time  of  peace,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Members  of  each  branch 
of  Congress;  nor  shall  soldiers  In  time  of  peace  be  quartered  upon 
private  houses  without  the  consent  of  the  owners"  (Elliot.  Ibid, 
vol.  1.  p  326);  from  New  York,  the  admonition:  "that  standing 
armies  In  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not 
to  bf  kept  up.  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  that  at  all  times 
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the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordlnatton  to  the  civil 
pc.wef  (Eillot  Ibid,  vol  1.  p  328>;  from  North  Carolina:  "that 
no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  or  kept  up. 
2n  time  ot  peace,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
and  Representative*  present  In  each  Houae"  (Eliot.  Ibid,  vol  1. 
p  330).  and  Rhode  Island  counseled:  "that  standing  armies.  In 
time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept 
up   rxeept  in  ca.«es  of  necessity*  (Elliot,  ibid  .  vol.  1.  p.  335) 

This  brl*f  historical  survey  establishes  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  their  representatives  on  this  basic  issue  when  the  Constitu- 
tion itaelf  was  being  debated  Clearly,  a  deep-seated  fear  and 
aversion  to  compulaory  service  In  peacetime  were  the  dominant 
sentiments  at  the  time  They  are  expressed  In  the  restrictions  and 
qualifications  attached  to  the  power  In  course  of  debate,  in  the 
pronouncements  of  Important  leaders  of  the  day.  and  In  the 
reservations  of  the  ratifying  States. 

It  Is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  States  which  ratified  It.  and  the  people  who  crdalned 
and  established  It  never  intended  to  empower  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  compel  military  service  In  peacetime. 

(2)  Judicial  Decisions  on  Implied  Power 

There  has  never  been  a  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  has  upheld  expressly  or  by  Implication  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  p>eacetlme  conscription  law. 

The  two  leading  cases  In  our  law  on  the  constitutionality  of 
conscription  are  KneeMer  v  Lane  (45  Pa  St  238  (18«3)).  and  the 
Sel^ctivf  Draft  Law  Cases  (245  V.  S.  3M  (1917))  Both  decisions 
were  concerned  with  wartime  conscription  and  were  decided  In  war- 
time The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  our  Nation  will  be  searched  In 
vain  for  a  single  one.  dealing  with  conscription,  which  was  con- 
cerned with  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  peacetime  conscription. 

The  Civil  War  caae.  Kneedler  v.  Lane  (supra).  Is  extraordinary  In 
that  the  first  decision  in  that  case  held  even  wartime  conscription 
unconstitutional.  On  motion  for  temporary  injunction,  the  Court 
held  the  Conscription  Act  unconstitutional  by  a  3  to  2  vote. 

The  Chief  Judge,  Lowrie.  speaking  of  the  power  to  conscript  In 
general,  stated: 

"If  any  such  mode  had  been  in  the  intention  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  they  would  certainly  have  subjected  It  to  some 
rule  of  equality  or  proportion.  •  •  •  The  fathers  of  the  Con- 
stitution •  •  •  would  have  regtUated  the  mode  If  such  a 
mode  had  been  intended  •  •  •  they  had  no  experience  ot 
forced  levies  for  the  Regular  Army  •  •  •  and  It  seems  to  me 
they  did  not  Intend  to  grant  such  a  power  to  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment"   (p    243). 

Woodward.  J.  added: 

•To  raise  armies — these  are  large  words,  what  do  they  mean? 
There  could  be  no  limitation  upon  the  number  or  the  size  of  the 
armies  to  be  raised,  for  all  possible  contingencies  could  not  be 
foreseen:  but  our  question  has  no  reference  to  numbers  or  size, 
but  to  the  mode  of  raising  armies.  •  •  •  Assuredly  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  Intend  to  subject  the  people 
of  the  States  to  a  system  of  conscription  which  was  applied  In 
the  mother  country  only  to  paupers  and  vagabonds.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  infer  that  the  power  conferred  on  Congress  was  the  power 
to  raise  armies  by  the  ordinary  Bngllsh  mode  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments"  (p.  254). 

Thompson,  J.,  felt  that  the  power  to  raise  armies  "was  an  ordi- 
nary power,  not  superlnduoed  by  Impending  war  •  •  •  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  moment  the  country  had  achieved  Its  lib- 
erty, at  so  much  cost  of  blood  and  treastire.  that  such  a  despotism 
over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  men  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  as  would  authorize  Congress  to  fill  the  armies  to  be 
raised,   by  conscription,  as  if   by  the   agency   of   the  press-gang" 

(p    Mfl) 

Between  the  time  of  tbe  decision  on  the  temporary  Injunction 
and  the  final  hearing,  the  Court  was  reconstituted  and  rftversed  Its 
farmer  decision,  again  by  a  3  to  2  vote 

In  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  245  U  8.  366  (1917),  the  Court 
was  dealing  entirely  with  the  war  powers  of  Congress,  wtiich  we 
rhall  presently  show  are  quite  different  from  Its  peacetlo^e  powera. 
As  the  Court  saKI: 

"The  law  (the  1017  Oonacrlptlon  Act),  as  Its  opening  sentence 
declares,  was  Intended  to  supply  temporarQy  the  Increased  military 
force  which  was  required  by  the  existing  emergency,  the  war  there 
and  now  flagrant"  (MS  U    S..  at  p.  375). 

And  Ur  Justice  CRrdoeo's  obvrvatlon  In  Hamilton  t.  Regmta 
(293  U  S  245  (1034)  ).  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  selective-draft  cases 
related  in  no  way  to  the  conscription  power  of  Congress  in  peace- 
time: 

"There  is  no  occasion  at  this  time  to  mark  the  limits  of  govern- 
mental power  In  the  exaction  of  military  service  when  the  Nation  la 
at  peace"  (p.  265) 

Thus  we  see  how  careful  the  Court  was  to  point  out  that  It  was 
dealing  with  a  wartime  statute  enacted  pursuant  to  the  war  power 
cf  Congress.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  was  but  emphasizing  the  basic 
distinction  in  character  and  extent  between  Congress'  power  in  war 
and  In  peace.  We  now  consider  the  relevance  and  importance  of 
that  distinction. 

Certain  legal  principles  run  deep  in  the  fiber  of  our  law  Kmer- 
gency  doea  not  create  power.  Extraordinary  conditions  do  not  create 
or  enlarge  constitutional  power  The  Constitution  established  a 
National  Oovenunent  with  powers  deemed  to  be  adeq\iate.  as  they 
have  proved  to  t>e  both  In  war  and  peace,  but  these  powers  of  the 
National  Oovemment  are  limited  by  the  constitutional  grants 
Schechter  Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States  ^295  U.  S.  495,  528 
(1935)). 


"Emergency  does  not  create  power.  Emergency  does  not  Increase 
granted  power  or  remove  or  diminish  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
power  granted  or  reserved.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  a 
period  of  grave  emergency  Its  grants  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  States  were  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  emergency  and  they  are  not  altered  by  emer- 
gency What  power  was  thus  granted  and  what  limitations  were 
thus  imposed  are  questions  which  have  always  t>een.  and  always  will 
be.  tbe  subject  of  close  examination  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem" {Home  Bldg    <t-  L.  Ass-n  v   Blaisdell.  290  U.  8.  398.  425  (1934)). 

The  Laws  of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Peace 

Any  attempt  to  draw  an  Inference  of  implied  constitutional  power 
to  enact  conscription  In  peacetime  from  decisions  upholding  such 
power  in  wartime  overlooks  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  laws  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war. 

The  classic  case  defining  the  character  and  extent  of  that  dis- 
tinction Is  Ex  parte  Milligan  (4  Wallace  2  (1866)).  During  the 
Civil  War.  Lamdin  P.  MJlligan.  a  northerner  with  southern  prin- 
ciples, acted  In  such  manner  sis  to  cause  his  loyalty  to  be  questioned. 
H"  was  arrested  by  the  general  commanding  the  military  district  of 
Indiana,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission upon  the  following  charges;  Conspiracy  against  the  United 
States  Government;  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  including 
insurrection  and  disloyal  practices  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

Milllgan  was  found  guilty  upon  all  these  charges  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  He  then  applied  to  the  circuit  court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  claimed  that  a  military  court  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  him  for  he  had  never  been  In  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  nor  had  he  been  in  any  of  the  States  that  had 
rebelled,  and  that  he  was  simply  a  citizen  of  Indiana  and  was  en- 
titled to  trial  in  the  civil  courts  which  were  then  in  full  operation. 
Since  the  Judges  of  the  circuit  court  disagreed  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  a  question  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  permitted 
by  the  act  cf  Congress.  April  29.  1802 
'  Counsel  for  the  Government  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
;  that  the  military  commission  had  acted  properly.  The  Government 
I  conceded  that  Mllligan  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberties  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  but  "these.  In  truth,  are  all  peace  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  like  all  other  conventional  and  legislative  laws 
and  enactments  are  silent  amidst  arms,  and  when  the  safely  of 
the  people  becomes  the  supreme  law"  (p.  20)  Counsel  for  the 
petitioner  replied ;  "A  violation  of  law  on  the  pretense  of  saving  such 
a  Government  as  ours  is  not  self  preservation,  but  suicide";  and  the 
Government  answered  again:  "We  agree  to  that  but  we  assert  that, 
in  ijeace.  when  there  is  no  commotion,  the  constitutional  provisions 
should  be  most  rigidly  enforced     •      •      *."  (p    104) 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Davis 
(p    120) : 

"These  securities  for  personal  liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such 
as  wl.sdom  and  exp>erlence  had  demonstrated  to  Ix;  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  those  accused  of  crime.  And  so  strong  was  the 
sense  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so  Jealous  were  the 
people  that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by 
implication,  that  when  the  original  Constitution  was  proposed  for 
adoption  it  encountered  severe  opposition;  and.  but  for  the  belief 
that  It  would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would  never 
have  been  ratified 

'"Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors;  for  even 
these  provisions  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words,  that  it 
would  seem  the  Ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are  now. 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided  Those 
great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times  would  arise, 
when  rulers  and  people  would  become  restive  under  restraint  and 
seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  accomplish  ends  deemed 
Just  and  proper;  and  that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
would  be  In  peril,  unless  established  by  irrepealable  law  The 
history  of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in  the 
past  might  be  attempted  In  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war  and  in 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  Its  protection  all  classes  of 
men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances"   (p    120) 

The  majority  of  the  Court  decided  that  Milllgan  had  been  Im- 
properly subjected  to  court  "martial,  despite  the  existence  of  war, 
because  he  was  a  civilian  residing  in  a  State  in  which  no  military 
operations  were  being  conducted  and  that  therefore  the  laws  of 
peace   were   applicable 

Pour  members  cf  the  Court  concurred  In  the  result  reached  by 
the  majority  but  advanced  different  reasons  to  sustain  the  decision 
They  found  that  a  war  situation  actually  had  existed  in  Indiana 
Justifying  the  use  of  martial  law.  but  even  they  recognized  the 
cardinal  difference  between  the  laws  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war. 
They  said: 

"We  by  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  establish  and  apply 
the  laws  of  war  where  no  war  has  been  declared  or  exists. 

"Where  peace  exists  the  laws  of  peace  must  prevail"   (p    140). 

Any  effort  to  imply  congressional  power  to  enact  conscription  In 
peacetime  from  the  ccnstliutlonaJ  grants  of  power  in  war  wholly 
Ignores  the  distinction  between  the  laws  of  peace  and  the  laws  of 
war  Our  highest  Court  in  the  Macintosh  caae  held  that  drastic 
powers  interfering  with  civil  rights  might  constitutionally  l>e  exer- 
cised In  wartime,  but  such  powers  "were  wholly  Inadmissible  In 
time  of  peace  "     •     •     • 

"Prom  its  very  nature,  the  war  power,  when  necessity  calls  for 
its  exercise,  tolerates  no  qualifications  or  limitations,  unless  found 
In  the  Constitution,  or  in  applicable  principles  of  international 
law  In  the  words  of  John  Qulncy  Adams.  This  power  is  tremen- 
dous; It  is  strictly  constitutional;  but  It  breaks  down  every  barrier 


1.  p.  47),  and  the   comml^lon   to  George   Washington,   as  Com-    '    to  bt-  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  that  at  all  times 
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eo  anxiously  erected  icT  the  protection  of  liberty,  property,  ••tnd  of 
life.'  To  the  end  that  war  may  not  result  In  defeat,  freedom,  of 
speech  may.  by  Act  of  Congress,  be  curtailed  or  denied  •  •  • 
and  other  drastic  powers,  wholly  Inadmissible  In  time  of  peace, 
exercised  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war."  United  States  v,  Macin- 
tosh. 283  U.  S    605.  622   (1931). 

D.  Peacetime  conscription  is  utterly  incompatible  rrith   the  funda- 
mental prim^ples  of  our  American  form  of  government 

Our  argument  tran.scends  a  purely  legalistic  analysis  of  the  con- 
Btitutlonal  issues  po.scd  by  the  bill.  For  we  shall  show  that  this 
proposal  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  American  form  of  government.  Thus  in  the  profoundcst 
sense  of  the  term,  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional. 

Daniel  Webster,  perhaps  the  foremost  constitutional  authority 
In  our  history,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  more  than  125  years  ago 
expounded  these  same  considerations  In  a  powerful  analysis  of 
Congress'  power  tinder  the  Crnstitutlon  to  conscript  the  Nations 
manpower.  (This  analy.'is  Is  so  penetrating  and  illuminating  that 
the  entire  address  is  set  forth   in  the  Appendix.)      He  said: 

"Congress  having,  by  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  raise  armies, 
the  Secretary  contends  that  no  restraint  Is  to  be  imposed  on  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  except  such  as  Is  expressly  stated  in  the 
written  letter  of  the  instrument.  In  other  words,  that  Congress 
may  execute  its  powers  by  any  means  it  chooses,  unless  such  means 
are  particularly  prohibited.  But  the  general  nature  and  object  of 
the  Constitution  impose  as  rigid  a  restriction  on  the  means  of 
exercising  power  as  ccu'.d  be  done  by  the  most  explicit  Injunctions. 

"It  IS  the  first  principle  applicable  to  such  a  case,  that  no  con- 
struction sh.iU  be  admitted  which  Impairs  the  general  nature  and 
character  of  the  Instrument.  A  free  constitution  of  government  is 
to  be  construed  upon  free  principles,  and  every  branch  of  its  pro- 
visions is  to  receive  such  an  Interpretation  as  Is  full  of  Its  general 
spirit.  No  merins  are  to  be  taken  by  implication  which  would  strike 
us  absurdly  If  expressed. 

"And  what  would  have  been  more  absurd  than  for  this  Constitu- 
tion to  have  said  that  to  secure  the  great  blessings  of  liberty  it  gave 
to  government  an  uncontrolled  power  of  military  conscription?  Yet 
such  is  the  absurdity  which  it  is  made  to  exhibit  under  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Secretary  of  War.     •     •     • 

'•  •  •  •  Sir.  I  almost  di.sdaln  to  go  to  quotations  and  references 
to  prove  that  such  an  abominable  doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  It  is  enough  to  know  that  that  instru- 
ment was  intended  as  the  basis  of  a  free  government,  and  that  the 
power  contended  for  is  incompatible  with  any  notion  of  personal 
liberty.  An  attempt  to  maintain  this  doctrine  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  Is  an  exercise  of  perverse  ingenuity  to  extract 
slavery  from  the  substance  of  a  free  government. Writ- 
ings and  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  (National  ed.,  1903,  vol.  XIV, 
pp.  55  69) . 

Mr.  Webster  showed  that  the  logic  which  Justified  conscription 
as  a  constitutional  power  would  lead  inevitably  to  dictatorship, 
tjrrannv.  and  the  destruction  of  our  democracy. 

"If  the  Secretary  of  War  has  proved  the  right  of  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  enforcing  a  draft  of  men  out  of  the  militia  into  the 
Rtgular  Army,  he  will  at  any  time  be  able  to  prove,  quite  as 
clearly,  that  Congress  has  power  to  create  a  dictator.  The  argu- 
ments which  have  helped  him  in  one  case  will  equally  aid  him  in 
the  other,  the  same  reason  of  a  supposed  or  possibly  State  neces- 
sity, which  is  urged  now,  may  be  repeated  then,  with  equal  per- 
tinency and  efTect.     •      •      • 

"Sir.  in  granting  Congress  the  power  to  raise  armies,  the  people 
have  granted  all  the  means  which  are  ordinary  and  usual,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  liberties  and  security  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  have  granted  no  others.  To  talk  about 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  Government  over  the  means  to  execute 
its  authority,  is  to  hold  a  language  which  Is  true  only  in  regard 
to  despotism. 

"The  tvranny  of  arbitrary  government  consists  as  much  In  Its 
means  as"  in  its  ends;  and  it  would  be  a  ridlculcxis  and  absurd 
constitution  which  should  be  less  cautloxis  to  guard  against  abu.ses 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  All  the  means  and  Instruments 
which  a  free  government  exercises,  as  well  as  the  ends  and  objects 
which  it  pursues,  are  to  partake  of  its  own  essential  character, 
and  to  l>e  conformed  to  its  genuine  spirit. 

"A  free  government  with  arbitrary  means  to  administer  it  is  a 
contradiction;  a  free  government  without  adequate  provision  for 
personal  security  is  an  absurdity;  a  free  government  with  an  un- 
controlled power  of  military  conscription  is  a  solecism,  at  once  the 
most  ridiculous  and  abominable  that  ever  entered  Into  the  head  of 
man, 

"The  Government  was  not  constituted  for  such  purposes.  Framed 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  In  the  love  of  peace,  it  has  no  powers 
which  render  it  able  to  enforce  FUch  laws.  The  attempt,  if  we 
rashly  make  it,  will  fall;  and  having  already  thrown  away  otir  peace 
wf  may  thereby  throw  away  cur  Oovemment."     (Op.  clt  ) 

In  essence,  what  is  fundamentally  here  involved  Is  the  political 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  American  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  as  that  philosophy  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  totalitarian  form  of  government.  Advocates  of  peacetime 
conscription,  who  point  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  other  gov- 
ernments, overlook  this  basic  distinction. 

The  American  conception  of  the  state  has  always  been  that  It  is 
an  agencv  broui^ht  Into  existence  by  the  people  for  the  promotion 
of  rheir  own  welfare  as  individuals.  The  state  exists  for  the  p)eople. 
not  the  people  for  the  state.  The  state  has  no  interests  apart  from 
those  of  Its  citizens.  The  promotion  of  Individual  welfare,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  individual  rights  constitute  the  very  foundaUoa 


and  Justification  for  the  state.  To  Justify  any  infringement.  Its 
necessity  mvist  be  clearly  and  overwhelmingly  established — Wll- 
loughby.  W.  F..  The  Government  of  Modern  States  ^New  York  and 
London.  Revised  Ed..  1936).  page  22 

The  totalitarian  conception  of  the  state  is  the  complete  an- 
tithesis of  the  one  which  has  Just  been  stated.  It  is  IcKiked  upon 
as  an  entity  having  interests,  ambitions,  and  a  will  of  its  own 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  its  citizens  collectively  considered 
These  interests  are  superior  to  those  of  its  citizens.  To  this 
entity  the  citizens  are  held  to  owe  implicit  obedience  and  when- 
ever the  interests  of  the  state  and  its  citizens  come  into  con- 
flict, those  of  the  latter  are  to  give  way.  Furthermore,  the  state 
Is  assumed  to  be  Justified  in  the  use  of  its  utmost  powers  to 
advance  its  particular  Intere.sts,  no  matter  how  much  in  so  doing 
the  interests  of  Its  own  citizens,  or  of  other  states,  may  suffer. 
The  totalitarian  state  knows  no  law  of  morality  and  no  restraint 
but  that  of  expediency  (Willoughby,  ibid  .  p,  23). 

Thus,  it  is  absurd  to  compare  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
our  Government  with  those  exercised  by  other  c^iuntries.  No  one 
would  seriously  contend  that  in  order  to  struggle  against  alien 
philosophies   we  should  adopt   those   philosophies   ourselves. 

It  Is  tragic  mockery  that  the  proponents  of  conscription  who 
urge  this  "most  abominable  of  oppressions"  upon  us  because  rf 
the  suggested  necessity  of  defending  our  democracy,  forget  that 
conscription  destroys  the  very  democracy  sought  to  be  preserved 
aiid  saved. 

We,  as  lawyers,  cognizant  of  our  sworn  duty  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, have  endeavored  to  establish  in  this  brief,  that  a  peace- 
time conscription  law  would  be  destructive  of  the  American  form 
of  Government,  for  it  would  be  violative  of  the  letter  of  the 
Conslltullon,   and  abhorrent   to   its  spirit, 

THE   MALONEY    AMENDMEI>rr 

Clearly,  the  objections  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Maloney  amendment.  If  in  August  1940  con- 
scription Is  a  violation  of  the  American  dem(x;ratlc  philosophy  of 
government.  It  will  be  no  less  so  in  January  1941. 

If  in  August  1940  conscription  be  wholly  outside  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  no  less  so  in  January  1941. 

If  Congress  has  neither  inherent,  expressed,  or  Implied  power  to 
conscript  in  peacetime,  a  conscription  bill  will  be  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  Illegal  In  January  1941  as  in  August  1940, 

Nor  does  making  C'inscrlption  contingent  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  voluntary  enlistment  alter  the  Issue  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Conscription  cannot  become  constitutional  and  lawful  de- 
pendent upon  the  results  of  voluntary  enlistment.  The  success  or 
failure  of  voluntary  enlistment  does  not  confer  power  uix)n  Con- 
gress which  it  does  not  now  have.  Its  power  is  fixed  and  defined 
for  all  time  by  the  Constitution  except  as  the  people  by  amend- 
ment see  fit  to  grant  additional  power. 

The  Maloney  amendment  simply  postpones  con.scrlptlon.  It  does 
not  forbid  it.  The  basic  provisions  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill 
remain.  The  fundamental  evil,  peacetime  conscription  In  the  United 
States,  is  not  eliminated. 

SCXriAL,    ECONOMIC,    AND    POLITICAL    IMPLICATIONS    Or   THE    BILL 

We  have  sought  to  confine  this  brief  to  the  Issue  of  constitu- 
tionality, of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  conscript 
in  peacetime,  an  i.ssue  which  the  lawyers'  committee  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  consider  and  pass  upon.  But  we  are  also  keenly 
aware  of  the  numerous  other  important  objections  to  the  bill  In 
Its  original  form  and  as  amended. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  164  years  of  our  experience  as  a  nation, 
the  United  States  Is  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  becoming, 
in  a  period  of  peace,  a  militarized  country  with  the  Army  and 
military  bureaucracy  gaining  an  ascending  power  over  the  lives  and 
activities  of  the  civil  population. 

Conscription  In  peacetime  is  an  unprecedented,  violent,  irreme- 
diable upheaval  of  our  whole  social,  political,  and  economic  life, 
transforming  a  democratic  system  of  society  Into  a  totalitarian 
system,  turning  a  democratic  form  of  government  Into  a  dicta- 
torship. 

During  the  World  War.  conscription  became  the  weapon  for  the 
exercise  by  the  military  of  literally  unlimited  power  over  the  entire 
population,  civilian  as  well  as  military.  Under  the  oppressive 
"work  or  fight"  order  promulgated  under  the  selective-service  regu- 
lations during  the  World  War,  men  whose  military  service  had  been 

deferred  oould  be  directed  by  the  military  authorities  to  eschew 
certain  lines  of  employment  if  they  wanted  to  avoid  cancelation 
of  their  deferment  and  Immediate  Induction  into  military  service. 

In  1936  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee  said  of  the  work-or- 
flght  principle,  which  the  committee  recognized  as  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  draft  law  contained  In  an  M-Day  plan  then 
under  consideration : 

"They  cannot,  perhaps,  order  every  individual  to  work  at  a  par- 
ticular Job  picked  out  for  him  specifically,  but  they  can  order  him 
not  to  work  in  certain  Indtistries  In  which  available  men  must  be 
employed  if  they  want  to  stay  out  of  the  Army.  •  •  •  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  if  the  work-or-ftght  principle  is  authorized  by 
law,  along  with  a  draft  such  as  the  War  Department  contemplates, 
then  thc'  country  will  have  for  all  practical  purposes  a  draft  of 
labor"  (S   Rtpt.  No.  944.  pt.  4.  pp   48-49). 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board  In  the  last 
World  War.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  declared  that  the  work-or-fight 
principle  is  "far  more  effective  than  any  chain  gang  or  Impreesment 
that  could  be  invented'  (ibid  .  pp.  48-49). 

The  work-or-flght  principle  was  Incorporated  In  1918  In  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  deferments  from  military  service  on  the  basis  of 
employment  in  esbentlal  industries  adopted  during  the  World  War 
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«f  IW17  (40  Nut  7«  r  1ft  arr  4i  Tft*  Htirk#'Wit<t*ir(>rtti  bill,  MC- 
tkMi  ft  (CI   oniitMiit*  td<'ntic«l  a'Mtu'ory  provuili>na  tn  thi*  r««|;«ct. 

rtio  «iti)<iriiwr»i  "(  vnat  ix<dt'-«  "f  AmiTics'*  maiito<'<jd  from 
prixlurtivv  W'.rk  will  n'-<'-«<**«rtly  (tmiLm  arriou*  «eon<mtic  diMkxrri* 
iioii^  Th«  cf  (urript  wtil  b«  U)rn  U*tm  hu  Job.  hi«  home  mid 
hik  family  4iid  (.be  •ntir«  kxtuI  and  economic  patu-rn  of  hia  life 
fcitd  tbiit  of  hu  f Amity  JeopMrdixed  Aithoutch  the  bill  mulce*  • 
fMture  lit  tht>  direction  of  proticting  %  conscript  ■  )cb  thi>  pro- 
Ttaton.  m»  draft4»d.  •fforda  little  protectioti  kince  employera  are 
rrlteved  cf  obligauoua  In  the  event  of  "chaD){ed  circumstances" 
(•ec    8). 

The  conaequenctv  of  r>>((l5trattcn  affecting  millions  of  citizens 
are  vast  The  ratda.  detentions,  and  mass  arrests  by  police  and 
Federal  agents  during  the  World  War  on  the  street.  In  theaters, 
resuurants.  and  rmUway  stations  evidence  the  dangers  of  abuse  in- 
Lf>rent  In  the  enfc^ceraent  of  regUtratlon 

8o  far  as  the  nuUtons  who  arc  conscripted  are  concerned,  they 
cea-s«  to  be  free  "Americana,  subject  to  civil  proce.ss  In  ctvU  courts. 
Immediately  upon  conscription,  they  become  subject  to  the  sum- 
mary procedure  of  court  martial  What  freedom  of  expression  is 
pcBtieased  by  a  conscript?  What  remains  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  when 
the   military   authorities   acquire   Jurisdiction    of   the   conscripted? 

Coxwcrtption  in  peacetime  is  an  end  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  free 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  become  forbidden  acts;  no  longer 
will  free  citizens  be  able  to  disagree  with  executive  and  military 
edicts,  to  assemble  and  discuss  their  grievances,  to  publish  their 
prote^ts  and  demands.  Such  liberties  cannot  flourish  where  mili- 
tary law  prevails. 

Conscription  has  throughout  American  history  been  regarded  as 
the  "most  abonrlnable  of  all  oppressions."  It  Is  a  ghastly  tragedy 
that,  in  this  hour.  America  should  be  faced  with  the  threat  of 
losing  Its  liberty  In  the  guise  of  defending  It 

CONCLUSION 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  and  the  Maloney  amendment  should  be 
defeated  because  they  are  unconstitutional  and  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  character  of  our  American  form  of  government. 

Dated.  August  ao.  1040. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LiAWTnS  COkfMITTES  To  Kezp  thi 

UNrriD  States  Orr  or  War. 

20  Ve.tey  Sir?tt.  New  York  City. 
Loins  F.  McCabk,  Natxonal  Chairman. 


'  A  bill  for  s  classification  of  the  mllltla.  and  for  drafting  ind:- 
Tlduals.  Including  minors,  had  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  a  modl- 
flciitlon  of  a  measure  propcsrd  by  Mr.  Mrnroe.  for  a  compulsory 
draft  of  the  free  male  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  Mr 
Webster's  speech  was  on  a  motion  to  Indeflnltely  pxkstpoue  the  bill 
Public  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  It  failed  Kc- 
ferrlng  to  it  In  1831.  Mr  Wcbstt^r  said:  "I  had  a  hand.  wUh  Mr 
Eppes  and  others.  In  overthrowing  Mr.  Monroe's  conscription  In 
1814  "  Mr  George  Tlcknor  Curtis.  In  the  Ufe  of  Daniel  Webster. 
said  the  speech  was  written  out  by  Mr.  WelKter  afterward  but  never 
published  and  that  the  manuscript  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was. 
however,  preserved.  Is  now  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Scclety, 
and  Is  here  printed  from  the  mnnr.wnpt  in  Mr.  Webster's  hand- 
vrlUnf. 


Appendix 

BPVSCH     on    THX    CONSCmtPTION     BUX     BT     DANTXL     WUSIEH.     HOCSX    OP 
BKPBXBENTATIVCS.    OBCKMBEa     9.     IS  14   ' 

Mr  Chairman,  after  tlie  best  reflection  which  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  before  you.  I  am  of  opinion  that  its 
principles  are  not  warranted  by  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
It  appears  to  me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  other  propo&l- 
tioiia  for  military  measures  which  this  session,  so  fertile  In  Inven- 
tions, has  produced.  It  Is  of  the  same  class  with  the  plan  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  with  the  bill  reported  to  this  House  by  its  own 
coDunlttee  for  fllUnK  the  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  by  classifyui^ 
the  free  male  population  of  the  United  States;  and  with  the  reso- 
lution recently  introduced  by  an  honorable  geixtleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  lugersoUj.  and  which  now  lies  on  your  table,  carrying 
the  principle  of  compulsory  service  in  the  Regular  Army  to  its 
utmost  extent. 

This  bill  Indeed  Is  less  undl.sgui.sed  In  Its  object,  and  less  direct 
In  Its  means,  than  some  of  the  measures  proposed.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  exercise  the  power  of  forcing  the  free  men  of  this  country  into 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  for  the  general  purposes  of  war.  under  color 
of  a  military  service  To  this  end  It  commences  with  a  classifica- 
tion which  is  no  way  connected  with  the  general  organization  of 
tne  mllltla.  nor,  to  my  apprehension.  Included  within  any  of  the 
powers  which  Congress  pjt>»osi>ei>  over  them.  All  the  authority 
which  this  Oivernment  has  over  the  militia,  until  actually  called 
into  Us  service.  Is  to  enact  laws  for  their  organization  and  disci- 
pline This  power  It  has  exercised  It  now  posscs:>es  the  further 
power  of  calling  into  its  service  any  portion  of  the  militia  of  the 
States,  in  the  particular  exigencies  for  which  the  Constitution 
provides,  and  of  governing  them  during  the  continuance  of  .such 
service  Here  Its  authority  ceases.  The  claislfication  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  mllltla.  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  is  not 
a  measure  which  respects  either  their  general  organiZiUion  or  their 
discipline.  It  Is  a  distinct  system,  introduced  for  new  purposes,  and 
nt>t  connecuxl  with  any  power  which  the  Constitution  has  con- 
ferred on  Congress. 


Btit.  sir,  thf^s  Is  «noth<^  condUlirnii'in  Th*-  serruvs  nt  the  men 
U>  be  ratsMl  urid«rr  thin  act  nrc  rt<>t  timlted  to  tho*e  ras**  in  whtcb 
ftlono  this  CKivrrninrnt  u  fntitlsd  to  th<t  aid  "f  th«>  minus 
of  tho  MUtc«  Thraci  tmmf  Mv  fMifttcularly  utatsd  In  ttis  C<m> 
■UiutU'n  'to  repri  uivaaiofi  auppreM  insurrictlcn,  or  exacute  the 
law*'  But  Wi.^  \>\\\  liua  n<  liinitatiun  In  this  reapect  The 
Usual  nuttXf  of  legislating  on  ttie  aubject  U  abandoned  Tlie  onljr 
section  which  would  liitve  confined  the  service  of  the  mllltla,  pro- 
po^ed  to  be  rais'  d  within  the  United  States  has  been  stricken  wui; 
and  If  the  Preaident  .'should  not  march  them  into  the  Provinces  of 
England  at  the  north,  (^r  of  Spain  at  the  s'nith.  It  will  not  be 
because  he  Is  prohibit-^  by  any  provision  In  this  act. 

This,  sir,  is  a  bill  for  calling  out  the  mllltla.  not  according  to  its 
existing  organization,  but  by  draft  from  new-created  cla.sses:  not 
merely  for  the  purpofse  of  "repelling  invasion,  suppressing  insur- 
rection, or  executing  the  laws."  but  for  the  general  object.s  of  war — 
for  defending  our«selve8.  or  Invading  others  as  may  be  thought 
expedient:  not  for  a  sudden  emergency,  or  for  a  short  time,  but 
for  long  stated  periods:  for  2  years.  If  the  proposition  of  the  Senate 
should  finally  prevail:  for  1  year,  if  the  amendnrcnt  of  the  Hou«-e 
should  be  adopted.  What  Is  this.  sir.  but  raising  a  st.indlng  army 
out  of  the  mllltia  by  draft,  and  to  be  recruited  by  draft,  in  I'.ke 
manner,  as  often  as  occasion  may  reqtilre? 

This  bill,  then,  is  not  different  In  principle  from  the  other  bills, 
plans,  and  resolutions  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  present  dis- 
cussion is  properly  and  necessarily  common  to  them  all.  It  is  a 
discussion,  sir,  of  the  last  Importance.  That  measures  of  this  nature 
should  be  debated  at  all.  in  the  councils  of  a  free  government.  Is 
cause  of  dismay  The  question  Is  nothing  less  than  whether  the 
most  essential  riehts  of  personal  liberty  shall  be  surrendered,  and 
despotism  embraced  in  Its  worst  form. 

I  have  risen,  on  this  occasion,  with  anxious  and  painful  emotions, 
to  add  my  admonition  to  what  has  been  said  by  others  Admo- 
nition and  remonstrance.  I  am  awarf  are  not  acceptable  strains. 
They  are  duties  of  unpleasant  performance  But  they  are.  in  my 
Judgment,  the  duties  which  the  condition  of  a  falling  state  Imposes. 
They  are  duties  whicli  sink  deep  in  his  conscience,  who  believes  It 
probable  that  they  may  be  the  last  services  which  he  may  be  able 
to  render  to  the  Government  of  his  country.  On  the  issue  of  this 
discussion,  I  believe  the  fato  of  this  Goverment  may  rest.  Its  dura- 
tion Is  Incompatible,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  existence  of  the 
measures  in  contemplation.  A  crisis  has  at  last  arrived,  to  which 
the  course  of  things  has  long  tended,  and  which  may  t)e  decisive 
upon  the  happiness  of  present  and  of  future  generations  If  there 
be  anything  Important  In  the  concerns  of  men,  the  conslderatl  ms 
which  fill  the  present  hour  are  Important  I  am  anxious,  above  all 
thing's,  to  stand  acquitted  before  Gcd  and  my  own  conscience,  and 
in  the  public  Judgment,  of  all  participations  in  the  counsels  which 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  condition  and  which  now  threatens 
the  dissolution  of  the  Government  When  the  present  generation 
of  men  shall  be  swept  away,  and  that  this  Government  ever  existed 
shall  be  matter  of  history  only.  I  desire  that  It  may  be  known  that 
you  have  not  proceeded  In  your  course  unadmonished  and  unfore- 
warned.  Let  It  then  t>e  known  that  there  were  those  who  would 
have  stopped  you.  In  the  career  nf  your  measures  and  he'.d  you  back, 
as  by  the  skirts  of  your  garments,  from  the  precipice  ever  which 
you  are  plunging  and  drawing  after  you  the  Goverment  of  yotur 
country 

I  had  hoped,  sir.  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  to  find  gentle- 
men in  another  temper.  I  trusted  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
would  have  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  decide  national 
measures  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  administration  of 
aflTairs  If  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  gentlemen  would 
be  convinced  by  argument.  It  was  .-^till  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  they  would  listen  to  the  solemn  preaching  of  events.  If  no 
prevlcus  reasoning  could  satisfy  them,  that  the  favorite  plans  of 
Government  would  fail,  they  might  yet  be  expected  to  regard  the 
fact,  when  it  happened,  and  to  yield  to  the  lesson  which  it  taught. 
Although  they  had.  last  year,  given  no  credit  to  those  who  predicted 
the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Canada  vet  they  had  »een 
that  failure  Although  they  then  treated  as  idle  all  doubts  of  the 
Fucc«»ss  of  the  loan,  they  had  seen  the  failure  of  that  loan  Al- 
though they  then  held  In  derision  all  fears  for  the  public  rre<llt.  and 
the  national  faith  they  had  yet  seen  the  public  credit  destroyed, 
and  the  national  faith  violated  and  disgraced  They  had  ."^een  much 
more  than  was  predicted:  for  no  man  had  foretold  that  our  means 
of  defen.<=e  would  be  so  far  exhausted  In  foreign  Invasion,  as  to 
leave  the  place  of  our  own  deliberations  In.ecure.  and  that  we 
should  this  day  be  legl^latinK  In  view  of  the  crumbling  monuments 
cf  our  national  disgrace.  No  one  had  anticipated  that  this  city 
would  have  fallen  l>efcre  a  handful  of  troop-,,  and  that  British 
generals  and  British  admirals  would  have  taken  their  airings  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  while  the  Government  was  in  full  flight, 
Ju«t  awaked  perhaps  from  one  cf  its  profound  meditations  on  the* 
plan  cf  a  conscription  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  These  events. 
.sir  w;ih  the  present  state  of  thinps.  and  the  threatening  aspect  of 
what  is  future,  should  have  brought  us  to  a  pause.  They  might 
have  reasonably  been  expected  to  induce  Congress  to  review  its 
own  measures,  and  to  exerci.se  its  great  duty  cf  inquiry  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  others.  If  this  was  too  high  a  pitch  of  virtue  for 
the  multitude  of  party  men,  it  was  at  least  to  have  been  expected 
from  (gentlemen  cf  influence  and  character,  who  ought  to  be  sup- 
posed to  value  something  higher  than  mere  party  attachment.  a:id 
to  act  from  motives  somewhat  nobler  than  a  mere  retrard  to  party 
consistency  All  that  we  have  yet  suffered  wUl  be  found  light  and 
trinuig  m  comparison  with  what  is  before  us.  if  the  Government 
aliall  le«m  nothing  from  experience  but  to  despise  it,  and  shall 


vidual  liberty,  and  individual  rights  constitute  the  very  lounaauon        empiujuitui,  uj.  xmxlx^lo^  l^<a^^^ 
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rrow  mor*'  and  mors  detp^^at^  in  Its  measures,  as  It  grows  more 
and  more  drf{)erate  in  ita  NfTstrs, 

It  la  lim<'  f'-r  Cotwremm  U)  rxsmlne  ^nd  dfClde  for  Itaelf,  It 
haa  ttikrn  (tiliiga  in  truat  long  >-nouch.  It  Ima  tollowed  Execu- 
tive rfcommrndstion,  till  there  remains  no  hope  of  nndinic  Anfety 
in  that  path  What  la  there,  sir,  that  makca  it  (he  duty  of  (h:» 
people  now  u>  grunt  new  confidence  t^  the  udminiairution,  and 
to  .■'urrendir  their  moat  important  rights  U)  lu  discretion?  On 
what  meritii  its  own  does  it  real  this  extraordinary  claim?  When 
It  calla  ihua  loudly  for  the  treasure  and  the  lives  of  the  people, 
what  pledge  doe»  it  offer  that  it  will  not  waste  all  In  the  same 
preposterous  pursuits  which  have  hitherto  engaged  it?  In  the 
failure  of  all  past  proml8<>s.  do  we  see  any  assurance  of  future 
performance?  Are  we  to  measure  out  our  confidence  In  propor- 
tion to  our  disgrace  and  now  at  last  to  grant  away  everything, 
because  all  that  we  have  heretofore  granted  has  been  wasted  or 
misapplied?  What  is  there  in  our  condition  that  bespeaks  a  wise 
or  an  able  government?  Wliat  Is  the  evidence  that  the  protection 
of  the  country  is  the  object  principally  regarded?  In  every 
quarter  that  protection  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned  to  the 
Stales  That  every  town  on  the  coast  Is  not  now  in  passession  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  ashes,  is  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  the  States  ihem.selves.  and  to  no  protection  granted  to  them 
by  those  on  whom  the  whole  duty  of  their  protection  rested 

Or  shall  we  look  to  the  acquisition  of  the  professed  objects  of 
the  war.  and  there  find  grounds  for  approbation  and  confidence? 
The  professed  objects  of  the  war  are  abandoned  in  all  due  form. 
The  contest  for  sailors'  rights  is  turned  Into  a  negotiation  about 
boundaries  and  military  roads,  and  the  highest  hope  entertained 
by  any  man  of  the  issue  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
war  without  a  cession  of  territory. 

Look.  .=lr.  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  What  a  picture  do 
they  exhibit  cf  the  wisdom  and  prudence  and  foresight  of  govern- 
ment. "The  revenue  of  a  state,"  says  a  profound  writer,  "is  the 
state."  If  we  are  to  Judge  of  the  condition  of  the  country  by  tlie 
condition  of  Us  revenues,  what  Is  the  result?  A  wise  government 
sinks  deep  the  fountain  of  its  revenues — not  only  till  It  can  touch 
the  first  springs,  and  slake  the  present  thirst  of  the  Treasury,  but 
till  lasting  sources  are  opened,  too  abundant  to  be  exhausted  by 
demand,  too  deep  to  be  affected  by  heats  and  droughts.  What, 
sir.  15  our  present  supply,  and  what  otir  provision  for  the  future 
resource?  I  forbear  'o  speak  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury;  and  as  to  public  credit,  the  last  reliance  of  government, 
I  use  the  language  of  government  Itself  only,  when  I  say  it  does 
not  exist.  This  is  a  state  of  things  calling  for  the  soberest  counsels, 
and  yet  It  seems  to  meet  only  the  wildest  speculations  Nothing 
Is  talked  of  but  banks,  and  a  circulating  paper  medium,  and 
exchequer  notes,  and  the  thousand  other  contrivances  which  in- 
genuity, vexed  and  goaded  by  the  direst  necessity,  can  devise,  with 
the  vain  hjpe  of  giving?  value  to  mere  paper.  All  these  things  are 
not  revenue,  nor  do  they  produce  It.  They  arc  the  effect  of  a 
productive  commerce,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance,  and 
in  their  operation  may  be  favorable  to  both,  but  are  not  the  cause 
of  either  In  other  times  these  facilities  existed  Bank  paper  and 
Government  paper  circulated  because  both  rested  on  substantial 
capital  or  solid  credit  Without  these  they  will  not  circulate,  nor 
Is  there  a  device  more  shallow  or  more  mischievous,  than  to  pour 
forth  new  floods  of  paper  without  credit  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  paper  without  credit  has  already  created  As  was  intimated 
the  other  day  by  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Gaston,  this  is  an  attempt  to  act  over  again  the  farce  of  the 
assignats  of  P'rance  Indeed,  sir.  our  politicians  appear  to  have 
but  one  school  They  learn  everything  of  modern  France;  with 
this  variety  only,  that  for  examples  of  revenue  they  go  to  the 
revolution,  when  her  revenue  was  In  the  worst  state  possible,  while 
their  mcxlel  for  military  force  is  sought  after  in  her  imi^erlal  era, 
when  her  military  was  organized  on  principles  the  most  arbitrary 
and  abominable. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  which  Is 
assumed  by  the  various  military  measures  before  us.  In  the  pres- 
ent want  of  men  and  money,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  proposed  to 
Congress  a  militarv  conscription  For  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the 
people  Will  not  enlist;  and  if  they  would,  the  Treasury  is  .exhausted, 
and  they  could  not  be  paid.  Conscription  Is  chosen  as  the  most 
promising  instrument,  both  of  overcoming  reluctance  to  the  service, 
and  of  subduing  the  difnculties  which  arl.se  from  the  deficiencies 
of  the  exchequer  The  administration  asserts  the  right  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  by  compulsion.  It  contends  that  it  may 
now  take  one  out  of  every  25  men,  and  any  part,  or  the  whole  of 
the  rest,  whenever  Its  occasions  require.  Persons  thus  taken  by 
force,  and  put  into  an  army,  may  be  compelled  to  serve  there 
during  the  war.  or  for  life  They  may  be  put  on  any  .service,  at 
home  or  abroad,  for  defence  oi  for  invasion,  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Government.  This  power  does  not  grow  out  of 
any  Invasion  of  the  country,  or  even  out  of  a  state  of  war  It 
belongs  to  Government  at  all  times,  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  and 
It  is  to  be  exercised  under  all  circumstances,  according  to  Its  mere 
discretion  This.  sir.  Is  the  amount  of  the  principle  contended  for 
by   the   Secretary   of   War 

Is  this.  sir.  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  free  govern- 
ment? Is  this  civil  liberty?  Is  this  the  real  character  of  our 
Constitution?  No.  sir;  Indeed  It  is  not.  The  Constitution  is  libeled, 
foully  libeled  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  established 
for  themselves  such  a  fabric  of  despotism  They  have  not  purchased 
at  a  vast  expen.se  of  their  own  treasure  and  their  own  blood  a 
Magna  Charta  to  be  slaves  Where  is  it  WTltte-n  in  the  Constitution. 
In    what    article    or    taction    Is    it    contained,    that    you    may    take 


children  from  their  parent*,  and  parents  from  their  children,  an4 
Coni{M-l  thrm  lo  fivhi  the  batlUa  of  any  war  in  which  the  tolly  (tr 
the  wK'kcdiK-aa  of  Kovirtimeiit  m.iy  t-mcnge  It?  Under  what  con- 
ceulnif^jit  hua  thia  p<,wrr  Ittiti  hidden  which  now  for  tj.e  nrai  lima 
co^u•^  torth.  with  a  tnmw-ndoua  imd  buU-ful  aaiiect,  u>  trample  down 
and  d«'atri»y  the  deureht  righta  (,f  p<rsoniil  Iil>erty7  Who  will  ahow 
me  any  coiuttnutionul  injunction  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
American  p«'op|e  to  aurrendrr  everything  valuable  In  life,  and  even 
life  itsielf.  not  when  the  safety  of  their  country  and  Its  liberties  may 
demand  the  facrlftcc.  but  whenever  the  purposes  of  an  ambitious 
and  mlschievcuK  government  may  require  It?  Sir,  I  almotit  dlndaln 
to  go  to  quotations  and  references  to  prove  that  such  an  abomi- 
nable doctrine  has  no  foundation  In  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  enough  to  know  that  that  instrument  was  intended  as  the 
basis  of  a  free  government,  and  that  the  power  contended  for  la 
Incompatible  with  any  notion  of  personal  liberty.  An  attempt  to 
maintain  this  uoctrine  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  is  an 
exerci.se  of  perverse  ingenuity  to  extract  slavery  from  the  substance 
of  a  free  government.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  show,  by  proof  and  argu- 
ment, that  we  ourselves  are  subjects  of  despotism,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  chains  and  bondage,  firmly  secured  to  us  and  our 
children  by  the  provisions  of  our  Government.  It  has  been  the 
labor  of  other  men.  at  other  times,  to  mitigate  and  reform  the 
powers  of  government  by  construction;  to  support  the  rights  of 
personal  security  by  every  species  of  favorable  and  benign  Interpre- 
tation, and  thus  to  lnfu.se  a  free  spirit  into  governments  not  friendly 
in  their  general  structure  and  formation  to  public  liberty. 

The  supporters  of  the  measures  before  us  act  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple. It  IS  their  task  to  raise  arbitrary  powers,  by  construction,  out 
of  a  plain  written  charter  of  national  liberty.  It  is  their  pleasing 
duty  to  free  us  of  the  delusion  which  we  have  fondly  cherished,  that 
we  arc  the  subjects  of  a  mild,  free,  and  limited  Government,  and  to 
demonstrate,  and  to  demonstrate  by  a  legular  chain  of  premises  and 
conclusions,  that  government  posses.scs  over  us  a  power  more  tyran- 
nical, more  arbitrary,  more  dangerous,  more  allied  to  blood  and  mur- 
der, more  full  of  every  form  of  mischief,  more  productive  of  every 
sort  and  degree  of  mi.sery  than  has  been  exercised  by  any  civilized 
government,  with  a  singie  exception,  in  modern  times. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  favored  us  with  an  argument  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  power.  Those  who  lament  that  such  doctrines 
should  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a  high  officer  of  Government 
may  a  little  abate  their  regret,  when  they  remember  that  the  same 
officer,  in  his  last  letter  of  instructions  to  our  ministers  abroad, 
maintained  the  contrary.  In  that  letter  he  declares  that  even  the 
Impressment  of  seamen,  for  which  many  more  plausible  reiisons  may 
be  given  than  for  the  impressment  of  soldiers,  is  repugnant  to  our 
Constitution.  It  might  therefore  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  argu- 
ment, in  the  present  case,  to  quote  against  It  the  sentiments  of  its 
own  author,  and  to  place  the  two  opinions  before  the  House,  in  a 
state  of  Irreconcilable  confiict.  Further  comment  on  either  might 
then  be  properly  forborne,  until  he  should  be  pleased  to  inform  us 
which  he  retracted,  and  to  which  he  adhered.  But  the  Importance 
of  the  subject  may  Justify  a  further  consideration  of  the  arguments. 

Congress  having,  by  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  raise  armies, 
the  Secretary  contends  that  no  lestralnt  is  to  be  imposed  on 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  except  such  as  Is  expressly  stated  In 
the  written  letter  of  the  Instrument.  In  other  words,  that  Con- 
gress may  execute  its  powers,  by  any  means  it  chooses,  unless  such 
means  are  particularly  prohibited.  But  the  general  nature  and 
object  of  the  Constitution  Impose  as  rigid  a  restriction  on  the 
means  of  exercising  power  as  could  be  done  by  the  most  ex- 
plicit injunctions  It  is  the  first  principle  applicable  to  such  a 
case,  that  no  construction  shall  be  admitted  which  impairs  the 
general  nature  and  character  of  the  Instrument  A  free  con- 
stitution of  government  is  to  be  construed  upon  free  principles, 
and  every  branch  of  its  provisions  is  to  receive  such  an  interpre- 
tation as  is  full  of  its  general  spirit  No  means  are  lo  be  taken 
by  implication  which  would  strike  us  absurdly  if  expressed  And 
what  would  have  been  more  absurd  than  for  this  Constitution  to 
have  said  that  to  secure  the  great  blessings  of  liberty  it  gave  to 
government  an  uncontrolled  power  of  military  conscription?  Yet 
such  is  the  absurdity  which  it  is  made  to  exhibit,  under  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Secretary  of  War.  * 

But  it  is  said  that  it  might  happen  that  an  army  could  not  be 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  in  which  case  the  power  to  raise 
armies  would  be  granted  in  vain,  unless  they  might  be  raised  by 
compulsion.  If  this  reasoning  could  prove  anything,  it  would 
equally  show,  that  whenever  the  legitimate  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  so  badly  administered  as  to  cea.se  to  answer  the 
great  ends  intended  by  them,  such  new  powers  may  be  assumed  or 
usurped,  as  any  existing  administration  may  deem  expedient  This 
Is  the  result  of  his  own  reasoning,  to  w^hich  the  Secretary  does  not 
profess  to  go.  But  it  Is  a  true  result.  For  if  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  all  powers  were  granted  which  might  by  possibility  become  nec- 
essary, and  that  government  itself  is  the  Judge  of  this  possible  neces- 
sity, then  the  powers  of  government  are  precisely  what  it  chooses 
they  should  be.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  any  other  power 
granted  to  Congress,  and  test  its  accuracy  by  the  result.  Congress 
has  power  to  borrow  money.  How  Is  it  to  exercise  this  power?  Is  it 
confined  to  voluntary  loans?  There  is  no  express  limitation  to 
that  effect,  and.  in  the  language  of  the  Secretary,  it  might  happen, 
indeed  it  has  happened,  that  persons  could  not  be  found  willing  lo 
lend  Money  might  be  borrowed  then  in  any  other  mode  In  other 
words.  Congress  might  resort  to  a  forced  loan  It  might  take  the 
money  of  any  man  by  force,  and  give  him  In  exchange  exchequer 
notes  or  certificates  of  stock  Would  this  be  quite  c.onstltutlonal, 
sir?     It  is  entirely  within  the  reasoning  of  the  Secretary,  and  It  is  a 
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mvit  of  h!<«  nn^'ment  outraglni?  the  rights  of  Individuals  In  a  far 
tefls  d«5ree  than  the  practical  cnnf^equences  which  he  himself  draws 
from  it  A  compiil.vjry  lean  ss  not  to  be  compared,  In  point  of 
enormity    with  a  compulsory  military  service. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  has  proved  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  enforcing  a  draft  of  men  out  of  the  miUtIa  Into  the  Regular 
Armv,  he  will  at  any  tim.-  b*"  able  to  prove,  quite  as  clearly,  that 
Concrejy"  ha.-^  power  to  create  a  dictator  The  arguments  which  have 
helped  him  in  one  rase,  will  equally  aid  him  In  the  other,  the  same 
reason  of  a  supposed  or  pos.«lb!e  state  necessity,  which  Is  urged  now, 
may  be  repeated  then,  with  equal  pertinency  and  effect. 

Sir.  m  grantir.q  Cont-rtsa  the  power  to  ral.se  armlefi.  the  people 
hare  erarted  all  the  mean.s  which  are  ordinary  and  usual,  and  which 
are  consistent  with  the  llljertles  and  seciorlty  of  the  people  them- 
•eives.  and  they  have  granted  no  others  To  talk  about  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  Government  over  the  means  to  execute  Its 
authority.  Is  to  hold  a  language  which  Is  true  only  In  regard  to 
desfwttem  The  tyranny  oX  arbitrary  governments  consists  as  much 
In  Its  mearus  as  m  Its  ends;  and  It  wctild  be  a  ridiculous  and  absurd 
constitution  which  should  be  less  cautious  to  guard  again'-t  abuses 
In  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  All  the  means  and  Instruments 
which  a  free  government  exercl.ses,  as  well  as  the  end.^  and  objects 
which  It  pursues,  are  to  partake  of  its  own  essential  character,  and 
tc  be  conformed  to  Its  genuine  spirit.  A  free  government  with 
arbitrary  means  to  administer  It  Is  a  contradiction:  a  free  Bovem- 
mrnt  without  adequate  provl.sion  for  personal  security  Is  an  absurd- 
ity, a  free  government,  with  an  uncontrolled  power  of  military 
con.scrtptlon.  Is  a  solecism,  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  and  abomi- 
nable that  ever  entered  Into  the  heart  of  man. 

Sir,  I  Invite  the  supporters  of  the  measures  before  you  to  look 
to  their  actual  operation  Let  the  men  who  have  so  often  pledged 
their  own  fortunes  and  their  own  lives  to  the  .support  of  thl.<  war. 
look  to  the  wanton  sacrifice  which  they  are  about  to  make  of  their 
lives  end  fortunes  Th»"y  may  talk  a.s  they  will  about  8\ibstitute.<;, 
and  compensations,  and  exemptions  It  must  come  to  the  draft 
at  la>t  If  the  Government  cannot  hire  men  voluntarily  to  fight 
tt.s  battles,  neither  can  Individuals.  If  the  war  should  continue, 
there  will  be  no  escap>e.  and  evf>r>-  mnn'*  fare  and  everN-  man's  life 
Will  Cf)me  to  depend  on  the  Issue  of  the  military  draft  Who  shall 
describe  to  you  the  horror  which  your  orders  of  Ci>n.srriptlon  shall 
create  In  the  once  happy  villages  of  this  country?  Who  shall  de- 
scribe the  distress  and  angui>h  which  they  will  spread  over  tho«e 
hills  and  valleys,  where  men  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to 
labor  and  to  rest  In  security  and  happint.ss?  Anticipate  the  scene, 
•1r   when  the  cki.«8  shall  assemble  to  stand  It.s  draft,  av.d  to  throw 

the  dice  for  blood  Wh.>t  a  croup  of  wives  and  mothers  and  <^!sters. 
of  helples.s  age  and  helpless  Infancy,  shall  gather  round  the  theater 
cf  this  horrible  lottery,  as  If  the  stroke  of  death  were  to  fall  from 
h-aven  before  their  eyes  on  a  father,  a  brother,  a  son,  cr  a  hus- 
band And  In  a  majority  of  ca.~:es.  sir.  It  will  be  the  stroke  of 
death  Under  pre.srnt  prospect.s  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  not 
on^^-half  of  them  nn  whom  yovir  conscription  shall  fall  will  ever 
ret\irn  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  They  will  perish  of  dis- 
ease and  pestilence,  or  they  will  leave  their  bones  to  whiten  in 
fields  b«yond  the  frontier  Does  the  lot  fall  on  the  father  of  a 
family'  His  children,  already  orphans,  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 
Whfn  they  behtjld  him  for  the  last  time,  they  shall  see  him  lashed 
and  fettered,  and  draeged  away  from  his  own  threshold,  like  a 
felon  and  an  outlaw  Does  it  fall  on  a  son.  the  hope  and  the  staff 
of  aged  parents'  That  hope  shall  fall  them  On  that  staff  they 
BhaJl  lean  no  longer  They  shall  not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  dying 
before  their  children  They  shall  totter  to  their  grave,  bereft  of 
their  offspring  and  unwept  by  any  who  Inherit  their  blood.  Does 
It  fall  on  a  husband?  The  eyes  which  watch  his  parting  steps  may 
Bwlm  in  tears  forever  She  Is  a  wife  no  longer  There  is  no  rela- 
tion so  tender  or  so  sacred  that  by  these  accursed  mea.Mares  ycu  do 
not  propose  to  violate  It  There  Is  no  happiness  so  perfect  that 
you  do  not  propose  to  destroy  It  Into  the  paradise  of  domestic 
1  fe  you  enter,  not  Indeed  by  temptations  and  sorceries,  but  by  open 
force  and  violence 

But  this  father,  or  this  son.  or  this  husband  goes  to  the  camp 
With  whom  do  you  as.<;o«late  him?  With  those  only  who  are  sot)er 
and  virtuous  and  respectable  like  himself?  No.  sir.  But  you  pro- 
pose to  nnd  him  companions  In  the  worst  men  of  the  worst  sort. 
Another  bill  lies  en  your  table  offering  a  Ijounty  to  deserters  from 
your  enemy.  Whatever  Is  most  Infamous  in  his  lanks  you  propose  to 
make  your  own  You  address  yourselves  to  those  who  will  hear  vou 
advise  them  to  perjury  and  treason  All  who  are  ready  to  set  heaven 
and  earth  at  defiance  at  the  same  time,  to  violate  their  oaths  and 
run  the  hazard  of  capital  punishment,  and  none  others,  will  yield  to 
your  solicitations  And  these  are  they  whom  you  are  allowing  to 
Join  your  ranks,  by  holding  out  to  them  Inducements  and  bounties 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  you  are  driving  thither  the 
honest  and  worthy  members  of  your  own  community,  under  the 
lash  and  acourge  of  conscription  In  the  line  of  your  army  with  the 
true  leveling  of  despotism,  ycu  propose  a  promiscuous  mixture  of 
the  worthy  and  the  worthless,  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate;  the 
husbandman,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  of  your  own  country. 
with  the  beings  whom  war  selects  from  the  excels  of  European  popu- 
lation, who  possess  neither  Interest  feeling,  nor  character  in  conunon 
with  your  own  p>eople.  and  who  have  no  other  recommendation  to 
your  notice  Uum  tlicir  propensity  to  crimes. 


Nor  Is  It  sir.  for  the  defense  of  his  own  house  and  home  that  he 
who  IS  the  subject  of  military  draft  is  to  p'^rfcrm  the  task  allotted 
to  him  Ycu  will  put  him  upon  a  service  equally  fore.gn  to  his 
Interests  and  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  With  his  aid  you  are  to 
pti5h  your  purposes  of  conquest  The  battles  which  he  Is  to  fight 
are  the  battles  cf  Invasion —battles  which  he  detests,  perhaps,  and 
abhors,  less  from  the  danger  and  the  death  that  gather  over  them, 
and  the  blood  with  which  thry  drench  the  plain,  than  from  the 
principles  in  which  they  have  their  origin  Fresh  frcm  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  life,  and  yet  a  soldier  but  in  name,  he  Is  to  be  op- 
posed to  veteran  troops  hardened  under  every  scene.  Inured  to 
every  privation,  and  disciplined  In  every  service  If,  sir,  in  this 
strife  he  fall — If,  while  ready  to  obey  every  rightful  command  of 
government,  he  Is  forced  from  his  home  against  right,  not  to  con- 
tend for  the  defense  of  his  country  but  to  prosecute  a  miserable  and 
detestable  project  of  Invasion,  and  In  that  strife  he  fall,  'tis  murder. 
It  may  stalk  above  the  cognizance  of  human  law.  but  In  the  sight 
of  Heaven  It  Is  murder:  and  though  millions  cf  years  may  roll  away, 
while  his  ashes  and  yotirs  lie  mingled  together  In  the  earth  the  day 
will  yet  come  when  his  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  his  children  must 
be  met  at  the  bar  of  omnipotent  Justice.  May  God  In  His  ccmpas- 
slcn.  shield  me  from  any  participation  In  the  enormity  cf  this  guilt. 

I  would  ask,  sir.  whether  the  .supporters  of  these  measures  have 
well  weighed  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking.  Have  they  con- 
sidered whether  It  will  be  found  easy  to  execute  laws  which  bear 
such  marks  of  dt.^potism  on  thel,;  front,  and  which  will  be  so  pro- 
ductive of  every  -ort  and  degree^f  misery  In  their  execution?  For 
one.  sir.  1  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  executed.  No 
law  professedly  passed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  service  m 
the  Resrular  Army,  nor  any  law  which,  under  color  of  military  draft, 
f-hall  compel  men  to  .serve  In  the  Army,  not  for  the  emergencies 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  for  long  periods,  and  for  the 
general  objects  of  war.  can  be  carried  into  effect.  In  my  opinion  It 
ought  not  to  be  carried  Into  tffect.  The  operation  of  measures 
thus  unconstitutional  and  illegal  oucht  to  be  prevented  by  a  resort 
to  other  measures  which  are  Ixsth  constitutional  and  legal.  It  will 
be  the  solemn  duty  of  the  State  governments  to  protect  their  own 
authority  over  tht-lr  own  militia,  and  to  interpo.se  between  their 
Citizens  and  arbitrary  power  These  are  among  the  objects  for 
which  the  State  governments  exist:  and  their  highest  obligations 
bind  them  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and  the  liberties 
cf  their  people.  I  express  these  sentiments  here.  sir.  because  I 
shall  express  them  to  my  constituents  Both  they  and  myself  live 
under  a  Constitution  which  teaches  us  that  "the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  absurd,  slav- 
ish, and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind"  (New 
Hampshire  bill  cf  rights).  With  the  same  earnestness  with  which 
I  now  exhort  you  to  forbear  from  these  measures.  I  shall  exhort 
them  to  exercise  their  unquestionable  right  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  their  own  liberties 

In  my  opinion,  sir.  the  sentiments  of  the  free  population  of  this 
country  are  greatly  mistaken  here.  The  Nation  Is  not  yet  In  a 
temper  to  submit  to  conscription.  The  people  have  too  fresh 
and  strong  a  feeling  of  the  blessings  of  civil  lil)erty  to  tie  willing 
thus  to  surrender  It  You  may  talk  to  them  as  much  as  you 
please,  of  the  victory  and  glory  to  be  obtained  In  the  eneiny's 
provinces,  they  will  hold  those  objects  in  light  estimation  If 
the  means  be  a  forced  military  service  You  may  sing  to  them 
the  song  of  Canada  Conquest  in  all  its  variety,  but  they  will  not 
be  charmed  out  of  the  remembrance  of  their  substantial  Interests 
and  true  happiness.  Similar  pretenses,  they  know,  are  the  grave 
in  which  the  liberties  of  other  nations  have  been  burled,  and 
they   will  take  warning 

Laws.  sir.  of  this  nature  can  create  nothing  but  opposition. 
If  you  scatter  them  abroad.  like  the  fabled  dragon's  teeth,  they 
will  spring  up  into  armed  men  A  military  force  cannot  be  rai.eed 
In  this  manner,  but  by  the  means  of  a  military  force.  If  ad- 
mlni.-tratlon  has  found  that  it  cannot  form  an  Army  without 
conscription.  It  will  find.  If  It  venture  on  these  experiments,  that 
It  cannot  enforce  conscription  without  an  Army  Tlie  Government 
was  not  constituted  for  such  purposes.  Frained  In  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  In  the  love  of  peace,  it  has  no  powers  which  render  it 
able  to  enforce  such  laws  The  attempt.  If  we  ra.shly  make  It, 
will  fail:  and  having  already  thrown  away  our  peace,  we  may 
thereby   throw   away   our   Government. 

Allusions  have  been  made.  sir.  to  the  state  of  things  in  New 
Eneland.  and.  as  usual,  she  has  been  charged  with  an  Intention  to 
dissolve  the  Union  The  charge  Is  unfounded  She  Is  much  too 
wise  to  entertain  such  purposes.  She  has  had  too  much  exp?rlence 
and  has  too  strong  a  recollection  of  the  blessings  which  the  Union 
Is  capable  of  producing  under  a  Just  administration  of  govf-r.iment. 
It  is  her  greatest  fear  that  the  course  at  pre.sent  pursued  will  destroy 
It.  by  destroying  every  principle,  every  Interest,  every  sentiment,  and 
every  feeling  which  have  hitherto  contributed  to  uphold  it  Those 
who  cry  out  that  the  Union  Is  In  danger  are  themselves  the  authors 
of  that  danger  They  put  Its  existence  to  hazard  by  mea.sures  of 
violence,  which  It  Is  not  capable  of  enduring  They  talk  of  dan- 
gerous designs  against  Government  when  they  are  overthrowing  the 
fabric  from  it.*  foundations  They  alone,  sir.  are  friends  to  the 
Union  of  the  States  who  endeavor  to  maintain  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  m  the  country  and  to  preserve  the  spirit  In  which  the  Union 
was  framed. 
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Highways  Serve  Defense  and  Peacetime  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  defense  preparations 
should  bear  the  closest  possible  analogy  to  peacetime  benefits, 
and  defense  construction  projects  should  be  geared  to  a  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  improvements  of  nece.ssity  in  defense 
and  of  enduring  convenience  to  the  commercial  life  of  our 
Nation.  Improved  highways  are  a  crying  need  for  the  mo- 
bility of  a  mechanized  army  and  for  an  expanded  transporta- 
tion system  that  will  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  auto 
traffic.  Huge  sums  are  to  be  spent  for  airport  bases,  for  naval 
construction,  for  production  of  the  machines  of  war.  but  little 
is  heard  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  highway  system  or  the 
necessity  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

If  we  are  to  learn  any  lesson  from  the  war  plans  that  were 
conceived  and  executed  on  the  European  Continent,  we  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Germany's  first  move  toward 
a  military  program  was  an  enormous  suF>erhiRhway  construc- 
tion program  that  criss-crossed  the  nation  with  roads  to  pro- 
vide speedy  movement  of  the  mechanized  units  which  were 
later  established. 

In  our  present  situation  there  should  be  a  comprehensive 
program  for  construction  of  highways.  Established  routes 
should  be  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  adequacy  through 
widening,  elimination  of  sharp  curves,  grade  crossings,  and 
Other  hazards;  dirt  roads,  of  which,  unfortunately,  such  long 
mileage  exists,  should  be  improved,  and  the  bottle  necks  where 
no  highways  at  all  exist  should  be  relieved. 

Since  my  home  State  of  Idaho  fiirnishes  an  example  of  a 
State  that  has  been  handicapped  in  completing  its  highway 
system  because  so  much  of  its  area  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Western  States.  I  beg 
your  indulgence  to  discuss  the  problem  and  to  suggest  a 
solution. 

There  are  no  east-and-west  highways  or  railroads  through 
Idaho  for  a  distance  of  450  miles  north  and  south.  Three 
routes  through  the  State  have  been  designated  by  the  War 
Department  as  •military"  or  "strategic";  that  is.  of  primary 
importance  in  a  defense  plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Two 
of  these  highways  are  built  and  in  use  but  greatly  in  need  of 
improvement  and  the  third  has  a  distance  of  52  miles  through 
the  national  forest  that  is  not  even  a  passable  trail.  These 
roads  have  long  been  advocated  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Northwest.  The  War  Department's  recom- 
mendation for  construction  of  military  routes  is  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  importance  of  the  route  as  a  commercial 
highway. 

Appropriations  by  the  Congress  for  the  constniction  of 
highways  through  the  national  forest  has  been  insufficient 
to  permit  completion  of  designated  routes.  Idaho  received 
approximately  $900,000  from  the  1941  allocation  of  forest- 
highway  funds.  Two- thirds  of  the  area  of  the  State  lies  in 
the  forest  reserve.  The  highway  mileage  through  the  forest 
reserve  is  1.078.  of  which  331.17  miles  remains  to  be  con- 
structed and  much  that  is  constructed  is  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. The  estimate  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration  for 
completing  one  of  the  military  routes  through  Idaho,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  exceeds  $3,000,000. 

NORTH   PACinC   HIGHWAY   NO.    10 

From  Missoula.  Mont.,  where  a  unit  of  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Is  stationed,  to  Spokane.  Wash.,  where  another  unit  of  the 
same  outfit  is  located,  there  extends  through  the  Fourth  of 
July  Canyon  in  Idaho  what  is  known  as  North  Pacific  High- 
way No.  10.  designatrd  on  the  War  Department  special  map, 
issued  September  15.  1939.  as  of  "first  priority."     On  July  31. 


1940.  Thomas  MacDonald.  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  reports  on  the  condition  of  this  highway  as 
follows: 

The  section  of  the  North  Pacific  Highway  from  Bennett  Bay  to 
Wolf  Lodge  Bay.  on  the  north  side  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  (In 
Idaho),  was  constructed  in  1920.  It  Is  narrow  and  crooked  and 
since  the  remainder  of  the  route  frcm  Coeur  dAlene  to  the  Mon- 
tana line  (through  Idaho)  has  been  rebuilt  to  a  much  higher 
standard.  It  Is  entirely  Inadequate  to  serve  the  heavy  traflJc  which 
the  route  now  carries. 

Commissioner  MacDonald  was  speaking  in  peacetime  terms 
about  a  road  that  fails  to  serve  the  present  traffic  and  which 
would  be  a  sorry  spectacle  when  jammed  with  troops  and 
their  equipment. 

The  highway  in  question  extends  through  the  famous  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  district  that  has  such  heavy  production  of 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc.  It  is  a  forest  highway — that  is.  it  lies 
within  the  area  owned  by  the  Federal  Grovernmcnt,  is  recog- 
nized by  a  defense  branch  of  the  Government  as  important 
in  the  military  program,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
funds  for  its  reconstruction  or  improvement. 

LEWIS    AND    CLARK    HIGHWAY 

A  complete  bottle  neck  exists  at  Lewis! on,  in  central  Idaho, 
where  all  highways  connecting  with  Pacific  coasts  points  dead 
end  insofar  as  traffic  to  the  east  is  concerned.  In  February 
of  this  year  the  War  Department  designated  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Highway,  extending  through  the  national-forest  reserve 
from  Lewiston.  Idaho,  to  Missoula.  Mont.,  as  a  "first  priority" 
military  route.  There  are  52  miles  of  this  route  where  no 
construction  has  been  undertaken  at  all  and  no  appropriation 
has  been  made  to  cover  it. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  wrote  to  me  under  date  of 
July  23,  1940,  as  follows: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  June  24.  1940.  In  which 
ycu  recommend  completion  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  between 
Lewiston.  Idaho,  and  Mi.s.soula,  Mont. 

War  Department  recommendations,  based  upon  military  needs. 
are  of  an  advisory  nature  to  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  which 
agency  Is  charged,  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  with  the  allot- 
ment of  Federal-aid  funds,  to  be  matched  by  State  funds  for  specific 
highway  projects.  The  Department's  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  in  conjunction  with  commercial  and  other 
needs  a.s  determined  by  the  Public  Reads  Administration  and  the 
State  highway  departments.  As  you  know,  the  War  Department 
ha5  designated  a  route  following  the  general  course  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Highway  as  a  first-priority  route,  and  has  advised  the 
Public  Roiids  Administration  accordingly. 

The  War  Department  has  no  funds  for  road  construction  other 
than  on  military  reservations,  and  consequently  cannot  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  matter. 

Now.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  only  an  advisory  body  in  such  an  important  matter 
of  defense  as  the  construction  of  highways.  I  remind  you. 
too,  that  the  appropriations  to  implement  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  program  are  inadequate,  however  much  this 
agency  might  be  influenced  by  the  advisory  comment  of  the 
War  Department. 

rOtJRFOLD   PURPOSE 

The  construction  of  the  highways  through  Idaho  in  the 
national  forest  would  serve  a  fourfold  purpose — add  to  the 
protection  of  the  timber  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  making  quick  arrival  of  men  and  supplies  at  fires  possible, 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially mining,  serve  the  commercial  needs  for  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  significantly  important  at  this  time, 
provide  mobility  for  troops. 

Bt'ILD   HIGHWAYS   WITH    DFTENSE   MONFY 

Defense  appropriations  should  be  released  to  road-building 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  a  comprehensive  program 
undertaken  to  build  the  projects  that  have  been  designated 
as  of  military  importance  as  well  as  of  commercial  benefit. 

HifThways.  especially  through  the  national  forest,  are  badly 
needed  for  peacetime  purposes  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
care  of  an  invasion  they  would  be  a  necessity. 

There  is  another  angle  of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  concerned,  especially  the  inland  States  of 
that  area;  no  defense  worlcs  of  importance  are  contpmplated 
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for  construction  In  this  section,  so  I  am  told:  there  is  an 
unemployment  problejn  which  would  be  solved  by  the  con- 
strucnon  of  the  needed  highways:  it  is  equitable  to  spread 
the  defense  funds  to  provide  benents  to  as  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  possible  and  relieve  the  economic  conditions. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  enabling  legislation  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  highways  with  defense  appropriations. 


Cullman  (Ala.)  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    A.  O.  BLACK 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  the  13th  day  of  August 
last.  Hon.  A.  O.  Black,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, addressed  a  very  large  number  of  members  of  na- 
tional farm-loan  associations  at  Cullman.  Ala.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  rural  credits  and  of  the  admin- 
istrative acUvlUes  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Governor  Blacks  able  and  infor- 
mative address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Comcressional 

Record.  _.      ^  .     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
,, printed  in  the  Rscoxd.  as  follows: 

Tt  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted  your  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Cullman  County  and  to  Join  our  dlstlni^uished 
Senator  Bankhkao  In  addressing  this  splendid  meeting  of  your 
KTuup  of  naUonal  farm  loan  associations  We  in  Farm  Credit  are 
all  very  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Trade.  Cullman.  PalkvUle.  and 
Hulaco  asaoclations  and  of  the  splendid  work  that  Is  being  done 
for  thlB  group  by  Its  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Jack  Movers.  Serv- 
icing as  It  does  a  toUl  of  almost  2.300  uniu  thU  set-up  Is  the 
largest  in  the  entire  Farm  Credit  System.  It  Is  not  the  size,  how- 
ever but  the  ouutandlng  performance  and  the  energetic  coopera- 
Uon"  shown  by  the  farmers  of  CuUman  and  Morgan  Counties  of 
which  we  are  particularly  proud. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  who  have  made  such  splendid  progress 
with  a  groiip  association  what  the  advantages  of  this  set-up  are 
and  what  it  can  mean  to  the  membership.  You  already  know 
that  from  experience.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  would  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  operations  of  the  associations  In  the 
New  Orleans  dUtrtct  under  the  grouping  system  and  the  allowance 
plan  have  been  moat  gratifying  to  us  in  Farm  Credit.  Association 
members  throughout  the  country  generally  are  finding  a  full-time 
office  located  right  In  their  own  community  means  more  efficient 
and  economical  operations.  The  fuU  services  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  ar«  being  brought  to  the  farmyard  and  are  being 
administered  by  your  neighbors  under  this  system. 

Through  your  4  associations  there  have  been  granted  over  1.700 
totals  to  cooperating  farmer  members  for  a  total  of  almost  $2,000,000 
m  mortgages  on  farms  In  this  area.  While  this  sum  Is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  hundreds  ol  mUllons  which  have  t)een  loaned  on 
farm  mortgages  the  country  over  by  the  Federal  land  l>anks  of  the 
Nation  It  1*  on  the  aolld  foundation  of  such  a  membership  as  yours 
that  th«  •tructur©  of  your  Farm  Credit  System  is  soundly  buUt. 
It  Is  quit*  cl««r  to  tia  in  Washington  that  much  of  the  success  of 
this  system  depends  In  a  large  measure  on  the  prosperity  of  every 
one  of  you  as  fanners  and  on  the  work  that  you  do  as  members  of 
your  associations.  In  a  credit  system  such  as  this,  the  spirit  which 
must  animate  It  Is  one  that  looks  to  the  welfare  of  Its  ipembers. 
While  the  primary  function  of  farm-loan  associations  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  that  of  making  mortgage  credit 
available  to  farmers,  their  Interest  and  their  responsibility  to  the 
borrower  cannot  end  there  In  fact,  the  basic  law  upon  which  the 
Federal  laud  banks  and  the  national  farm  loan  associations  were 
founded  places  upon  them  the  duty  to  spread  information  regard- 
ing methods  and  principles  of  cooperative  credit  and  organization 
amr>ng  farmers  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  general. 

In  this  system,  of  which  all  of  us  are  a  imrt.  the  relaUonshlp  Is 
not  simply  that  of  a  lender  who  has  money  he  Is  willing  to  let  you 
have  at  a  price  and  of  borrower  who  "hires"  It  and  pays  the  price. 
In  a  system  such  as  thto  we  have  all  Joined  together  mutually  to 
further  the  best  InteresU  of  agrlculttire  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  In  this  Instance  the  agriculture  of  Cullman 


and  Morgan  Counties  In  particular.  Taken  from  that  viewpoint, 
our  program  of  farm  credit  takes  on  a  much  broader  aspect  than 
can  be  written  Into  the  le«al  jargon  of  a  mortgage  contract  What 
we  are  seeking  to  do  together  is  to  make  the  farm  mortgage  an 
Instrument  for  building  farm  homes  and  prosperous  farmers,  and 
not  an  Instrument  for  mining  the  soil,  as  has  too  often  been  the 
case  In  the  past. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  feel  that  we  ha%e  been  making  progress 
In  the  realization  of  that  aim.  Today  over  40  percent  of  the  total 
farm-mortgage  debt  of  the  country  is  financed  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  This  means  that  nearly  half  of  the  farm 
debt  Is  now  finanred  through  long-term  contract?,  with  principal 
payments  amortized  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Everyone  who  has 
borrowed  money  under  the  old  system  where  the  contract  had  to 
be  renewed  every  few  years  and  who  is  now  making  use  of  the  long- 
term  farm  credit  system  ran  readily  appreciate  the  va.st  difference 
between  the.se  two  method.s  and  what  the  change  has  meant  to  him. 
But  letting  a  farmer  have  a  little  money  for  a  long  time  Is  not 
going  to  help  much  If  It  takes  most  of  the  money  he  m;.kes  each 
year  to  pay  the  Interest  charges  on  his  mortgage  With  mortgages. 
like  a  lot  of  other  things  In  this  life.  It  Is  not  the  original  cost  but 
the  upkeep  that  gets  you  down.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that 
reducing  the  cost  cf  borrowing  money  by  lowering  the  Interest  rate 
at  which  you  borrow  means  a  saving  of  vast  and  permanent  impor- 
tance to  you  You  who  are  bcrrowers  know  a  good  deal  about  that 
from  bitter  experience 

Since  1933  we  have  moved  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  before 
In  the  direction  of  a  lower  farm-mortgage  intirest  rate  Prior  lo 
that  year  farmers  In  many  sections  of  tho  United  States  were  paying 
an  exorbitant  price  for  the  money  they  borrowed  and  most  farmers 
were  paying  more  than  they  could  afford  from  their  small  Incomes 
to  keep  up  the  Interest  payments  on  their  mortgages  Interest 
charges  cf  6.  7.  and  8  percent  on  farm  mortgages  were  common  prior 
to  1933  These  debt."  in  thou.sands  of  instance.s  have  been  refinanced 
through  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  land  bank  commissioner 
since  1933  at  contract  rates  of  4  and  5  percent.  These  rate.'^  have 
been  further  reduced  for  a  limited  period  by  special  act  of  Congress 
to  3' 2  percent,  where  they  are  today  But  In  order  to  make  this 
reduction  Congress  appropriated  the  difference  between  the  contract 
rate  and  the  lower  rate  out  of  Treasury  funds. 

In  the  case  of  Alabama  the  average  Interest  rate  on  farm  mort- 
gages privately  financed  prior  to  1933  was  about  7'2  percent  Today 
you  and  the  memt>ers  of  other  a.ssoclatlons  like  yours  are  able  to 
borrow  money  at  4  percent  less  than  that  Reduced  to  dollars  and 
cents,  the  picture  In  Alabama  looks  something  like  this:  If  you.  as  a 
farmer  In  Cullman  County,  had  borrowed  $1,000  In.  let  us  say.  1931 
from  a  private  lender,  your  annual  Interest  bill  would  have  been  $75. 
Today,  through  your  local  loan  association  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  you  can  borrow  the  same  amount  of  money  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $35.  or  a  reduction  In  year-to-year  "upkeep"  of  $40. 
As  far  as  it  gees,  this  represents  progress  toward  the  goal  we 
are  striving  to  attain  I  have  always  favored  a  policy  of  lower 
Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages,  but  I  want  to  see  such  a  rate 
permanently  Insured  to  farmers  through  a  truly  cooperative  system 
of  farm  credit.  I  feel  sure  that  you  agree  with  me  in  this  aim. 
How  we  can  best  realize  that  aim  is  a  subject  I  would  like  to  discuss 
With  you  for  a  moment.  The  problems  confronting  American  agri- 
culture and  Its  farm-credit  program  at  the  present  time  raise  some 
questions  with  regard  to  those  alms  which  we  must  all  consider 
carefully. 

The  first  of  these  questions  Is.  What  Is  the  best  way  for  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  get  the  money  to  loan  to  farmers  at  the  lowest  rates 
economically  possible?  As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  past  has  taken  a  hand  In  helping  us  to  realize  this 
objective.  It  ha.s  done  so  In  several  ways.  In  the  first  Instance  It 
purchased  stock  In  the  original  Federal  land-bank  set-up.  It  granted 
tax  exemption  to  the  banks  bonds,  and  It  authorized  the  Fi'deral 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  to  purchase  them.  It  has  provided 
$189,000,000  to  the  surplus  of  the  banks  and  another  $125,000,000  In 
stock  purchases  By  special  act  of  Congress  the  Interest  rate  on 
loans  from  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Commissioner  has  been 
reduced  by  appropriating  from  the  Treasury  the  difference  between 
the  contract  rate  and  the  temporary  legl.slated  rate  This  appro- 
priation. In  order  to  make  the  present  lower  Interest  rate  possiole. 
has  amounted  to  $165,000  000.  This  represents  a  total  contribution 
to  the  system  so  far  of  about  $500  000.000 

Obviously  this  Is  an  expensive  means  for  getting  a  lower  interest 
rate  for  the  borrower  and  there  Is  question  how  long  the  Coneress 
will  keep  on  voting  It  With  the  expenditures  of  Government  going 
up  and  with  the  need  for  diverting  large  amounts  to  the  purjxises  of 
national  defense  lor  some  time  to  ccme.  we  must  give  thoucht  to 
the  possibility  that  Congress  may  not  forever  continue  to  appropri- 
ate money  In  order  that  this  lower  Interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages 
may  be  maintained. 

The  question  naturaUy  arises.  Is  there  not  some  other  means  by 
which  a  low  interest  rate  can  be  maintained  and  that  on  a  perma- 
nent basis?  There  are  at  least  three  ways  In  which  your  Farm 
Credit  System  can  get  funds  In  order  to  loan  you  money,  and  each 
of  them  would  Involve  a  different  Interest  rate  for  you.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  old  system  In  which  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  land 
tjanks  carried  nothing  but  the  moral  guaranty  of  the  Government. 
Under  this  system  Interest  rates  were  usually  about  5  percent  You 
are  also  undoubtedly  somewhat  familiar  with  the  present  system 
under  which   the   interest  rate   has   been  reduced   to   S'j    percent 


through  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Treasurv. 
amctintlng  to  $28,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  which  has  a  ready  market  for  Its  Government 
guaranteed  bonds,  has  bought  the  bonds  of  the  land  banks  when- 
ever market  ccnUitions  were  not  satisfactory  Today  it  holds 
$761,000,000  land-bank  bonds  What  this  amount.'^  to  is  an  indirett 
guaranty  of  the  land-bank  bonds  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  This  .suggests  a  second  method  by  which  the  Farm 
Credit  System  can  obtain  money  to  lend  farmers  that  is  by  an 
Indirect  guaranty  of  Federal  land-bank  bonds  throuph  an  agency 
having  the  ability  to  sell  Government  guaranteed  bonds  But  this 
method  makes  the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  banks  higher  than  if 
their  bonds  were  directly  guaranteed  and  cotild  be  sold  direct  to 
Investors. 

There  Is  a  third  method,  one  not  now  available  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  that  is  a  direct  guaranty  of  Federal  land-bank 
bends  by  the  Government  Since  both  the  old  method  of  simply 
a  moral  guaranty  of  the  land-bank  bonds  and  the  procedure  of 
indirectly  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  the  banks  have  proved  more 
costly  not  only  to  the  banks  and  the  borrowers  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well,  it  would  appear  that  the  lowest  rale  of  interest  to 
bcrrowers  on  a  permanent  basis  and  with  the  least  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment cculd  be  had  through  a  Government  guaranty  of  the 
Federal  land-bank  bonds.  Some  people  object  to  a  direct  guar- 
anty on  the  grounds  that  this  could  cause  too  much  Federal  control 
of  the  land-bank  system,  even  though  It  would  result  In  the 
lowest  possible  Interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages,  without  resorting 
to  a  direct  Federal  subsidy.  We  believe  proper  safeguards  can  be 
provided  whereby  the  low  Interest  rates  can  be  obtained  through 
a  Oovernraent  guaranty  and  still  preserve  and  strengthen  farmer 
partlctpatlon  In  the  system. 

It  has  iH-en  estimated  that  If  all  the  bonds  of  the  land  banks 
which  are  now  out.standliig  were  replaced  by  1946  with  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds  bearing  2  percent  Interest  rate  the  Interest 
rate  charged  on  all  outstanding  loans  of  the  land  banks  could  be 
rewritten  at  3'.,  percent.  This  would  mean  a  .saving  to  the  Govern- 
m^-nt.  over  the  pres<  nt  method  of  making  this  Interest  rate  tem- 
porarily available  to  you.  of  about  $28,000,000  each  year  Under 
such  a  system  the  banks  would  have  the  ability  to  sell  their  bonds 
at  any  time  at  the  lowest  possible  Interest  rate  available  In  the 
market  and  pa.ss  these  benefit.^:  on  to  member-borrowers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  Important  problem,  that  of  making 
the  system  function  more  cooperatively  than  it  has  in  the  past.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  support  of  true,  sound  cooperation,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  present  farm-credit  system  made  a  far  more  coopera- 
tive enterprise  than  It  has  ever  t>een.  The  question  for  us  to  deter- 
mine Is  what  form  of  cooperative  will  do  the  best  Job  In  making 
mortgage  credit  available  to  farmer-borrowers  on  a  cooperative 
t>a£U  There  are  stock  cooperatives  and  nonstock  cooperatives. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  a  stock  cooperative  and  our  experience 
with  that  has  not  been  too  good.  Since  we  began  this  system 
atwut  6,000  national  farm-loan  associations  have  been  chartered; 
today  only  some  3.600  remain  In  existence.  Many  of  these  are 
little  more  than  skeletons  and  many  others  have  been  con.solidated. 
About  60  percent  of  the  associations  are  In  such  financial  condi- 
tion today  that  they  cannot  make  loans  and  stockholders  In 
national  farm-loan  asFOclatlons  In  the  majority  of  Instances  have 
lost  part  or  eUl  cf  their  investment.  By  spreading  losses  on  loans  on 
a  di.strlct-wide  basis  Instead  of  charging  losses  to  associations  the 
deadening  effect  of  these  losses  on  associations'  operations  could  be 
avoided  Besides  that  the  cr.pital  stock  now  held  by  you  could  be 
applied  on  your  debt  at  the  par  value  of  the  stock 

About  20  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  national  farm-loan  a.ssocla- 
tlons  is  now  held  by  farmer  borrowers  and  others  who  are  not  pres- 
ent patrons  of  the  system,  and  In  some  districts  as  much  as  35  per- 
cent of  the  stock  has  become  separated  from  the  loans  Tins 
separation  of  stock  from  the  loans  tends  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  a  cooperative  system. 

In  addition  to  tliLs  record  the  stock  feature  has  made  for  Increased 
problems  not  only  In  administration  but  for  the  borrowing  members 
themselves.  The  failure  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  has  undermined 
confidence  of  many  farmers  In  the  farm-loan  system  The  stock 
purchase  requirement  has  made  It  more  difficult  for  the  associations 
to  obtain  new  business.  Ownership  of  stock  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  build  an  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  member  borrowers 
in  their  associations. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  all  this  In  tbe  form  of  a  nonstock 
cooperative  which  could  overcome  most  of  these  difficulties  that 
we  should  be  considering  in  light  of  present  conditi«ns  Member- 
ship In  such  an  association  would  be  on  a  nominal  membership  fee 
basis.  Under  this  system  the  national-loan  associations  would  be 
paid  for  the  services  they  perform  In  terms  of  the  values  of  those 
services.  Such  payments  would  include  an  allowance  for  ordinary 
ser\-ices  and  a  premium  for  superior  service  when  that  was  rendered. 
If  a  local  board  and  secretary -treasurer  so  operated  the  association 
under  this  system  that  a  balance  was  available  It  could  be  used  to 
pay  dividends.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  association  would 
participate  In  net  profits  of  the  Federal  land  bank  on  the  patronage 
basis  Patronage  dividends  are  far  more  typical  of  the  true  ccoper- 
atlve  than  are  dividends  on  stock.  Removal  of  the  stock  feature 
In  our  Federal  land-bank  system  and  the  substitution  of  member- 
ship associations  would  Increase  member  Interest,  build  a  true 
cooperative,  lead  to  more  economical  operation,  and  make  possible 
the  guaranty  of  Federal  land-bank  bonds  by  the  Government. 
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With  this  program  we  would  have  a  farm-credit  svstem  which 
would  be  more  responsive  to  changing  conditions  and  one  mat 
would  make  for  continuous-borrower  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  system  it  would  remove  the  Impaiiinent  of  many 
local  associations  and  provide  a  basis  for  sustained  membership 
Interest  in  the  work  of  the  associations  and  In  the  future  of  the 
banks  that  has  not  been  possible  under  the  present  system  Instead 
of  centralizing  control,  this  program  would  make  for  more  active 
and  stronger  local  participation  in  management  and  make  possible 
an  actual  decentralization  of  authority  and  re-sponslbtllty  But 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  It  would  tend  to  Insxire  a  continuous 
and  permanent  supply  of  mortgage  credit  to  farmers  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  economically  possible.  Nothing  le.^s  than  this 
should  be  the  goal  toward  which  all  of  us  should  be  working. 


Selective  Service  Right  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S  JOHNSON 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  radio  address  made  by  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
August  24.  1940.  on  the  subject  Selective  Service  Right  Now. 
I  Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  selective  service — to  raise  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  we  need  to  protect  our  country  in  this 
deadly  dangerous  wcrld  It  Is  being  stalled  In  Congress  by  small- 
time pc;lltlcs  Small-time,  because  both  the  great  leaders,  Roose- 
velt and  Wlllkie.  have  disdained  petty  political  advantage  on  na- 
tional defense.    They  are  for  selective  service  now. 

But  a  few  Members  of  both  Houses,  overlooking,  I  think,  the 
sttirdy  patrro'ism  and  common  sense  of  the  American  people,  pro- 
fess to  fear  for  their  own  reelectlons  If  they  vote  against  what 
they  call  the  traditional  American  volunteering  and  in  favor  of 
what  they  call  the  dictatorial  system  of  conscription. 

These  are  the  Issues  I  feel  competent  to  discuss  them,  becaiue 
under  Gen  EInoch  H  Crowder  I  planned  the  selective-service  system 
of  1917  and  was  In  direct  charge  of  Its  execution. 

The  pending  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  should  be  much  Improved. 
But  It  makes  a  start.  Getting  started  on  defense  in  this  world 
of  swift  and  deadly  surprises  Is  everything.  These  wasted  days 
may  now  seem  unimportant.  They  so  seemed  In  early  1917  when, 
as  now.  people  were  bewildered  because  politicians  wrangled  Wc. 
I  In  the  selective-service  system,  didn't  wait.  We  set  the  system  up 
'  before  the  law  was  pas.sed  That  .saved  Just  CO  days  in  the  process 
of  raising  our  armies  By  revising  the  system  we  saved  another 
60  days  in  December  1917 

That  didn't  seem  very  Important  in  those  deliberate  days  But  In 
March  1918.  when  the  Germans  with  a  typical  Hitleresque  blitz- 
krieg surprise  drive  broke  the  Fifth  British  Army  before  the  Channel 
ports  and  smashed  through  the  French  toward  Paru  as  far  as 
Chateau-Thierry,  the  months  saved  back  In  drowsy  1917  enabled  us 
to  rush  a  great  Americjui  Army  to  France  and  turn  certain  defeat 
to  overwhelming  Allied  victory  No  man  can  foresee  the  tragic 
disaster  of  days  lost  now  as  they  may  appear  in  1941 — perhaps  for- 
ever too  late. 

We  will  never  again  be  fools  enough  to  send  a  single  American 

mother's  son   to   double-crossing   Europe.     It    Isn't    a   question   of 

that  now.     It  Is  a  que.'itlon  of  double-crossing  Europe  threatening 

MB.     With  our  strength  of  men  and  resources  we  can  take  a  defen- 

6U"e  position  which  nobody  will  ever  dare  threaten— but  we  can't 

do  that  If  we  delay  In  utilizing  every  minute  of  these  precious  days 

of  comparative  peace  and  respite.     We  can't  do  11.  if  our  experience 

In  the  World  War  and  the  complete  collapse  of  nation  after  nation 

In  this  war  hasn't  taught  us  that.  In  this  terrible  new  motorized, 

,    mechanized,  lightning  war.  time  Is  of  the  very  essence  Of  our  safety 

j    and  that  the  peoples  who  sleep  on  their  opportui^lty  are  lest 

<        Even  more  than  In  1917  and  1918.  4  months  lobt  In  congressional 

I    thumb-twiddling  and  political  jockeying  now.  or  4  months  saved 

I    In  realistic  common-sense  American  efficiency  may  be  the  difference 

between  the  safe  existence  of  our  Nation  and  our  way  of  life  and 

'    Its  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  most  ruthless  conquerors  that 

I    ever  ravaged  an  Innocent  and  unoffending  people. 

JU:>t  passing  an  act  of  Congress  will  no  more  get  men  than  it  will 
I    get  tanks  and  airplanes.     While   the  kind  of  organization  we  set 
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tip  Jn  1917  can  begin  to  select  men  In  a  few  weeks  it  can't  get  Into 
ItB  full  »clentmc  and  equitable  efficiency  in  less  than  4  months — 
not  until  registration  and  clasaiflcation  of  milliona  are  complete 
Add  to  tho«e  4  months  whatever  additional  time  Is  taken  In  con- 
gresKional  wrangling  now  and  you  can  get  a  fair  measure  of  the 
danger  of  political  legislative  trifling  in  the  face  of  a  world  aflame 
With  the  greatest  menace  this  country  has  ever  known  It  is  a 
deliberate  risking  of  the  only  kind  of  defense  that  can  keep  us 
from  b^-ing  drawn  Into  this  inhuman  war  fur  the  destruction  of  our 
democracy — the  last  best  hop>e  of  earth 

To  keep  the  "traditional  American  system  of  volunteering"  Is  the 
excu.«e  That  system  Isn't  traditional  From  our  beginning,  we 
have  nearly  always  had  to  abandon  it  because  It  never  has  worked 
In  any  major  war  In  our  history  In  our  Revolution  the  Colonies 
that  did  their  part  In  full  had  to  reject  it  and  take  up  outright, 
brutal  conscription — which  In  far  from  what  1«  now  proposed. 

We  tried  traditional  volunteering"  In  1812.  Washington  was 
burnrd  and  Detroit  surrendered  We  upod  fixed-term  volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  they  left  General  Scott  stranded  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  Both  sides  tried  traditional  vo'un- 
terring  In  cur  War  t)etweeii  the  States— and  both  had  to  abandon 
It  to  avoid  disaster 

We  gave  volunteering  full  scope  In  1917  until  December  1st. 
The  flow  of  men  Just  petered  cut  No  one  can  argue  that  If  we 
had  not  abandoned  It  then  for  full  and  vtg6rous  selective  service, 
the  flrst  World  War  would  have  been  disastrously  lost  to  the  Allies 
and  to  us  before  the  summer  of  1918. 

Up  to  the  World  War.  conscription  was  a  hateful  thing.  It  was 
enforced  by  bureaucrats  and  political  soldiers  upon  citizens  whose 
names  were  drawn  from  Jury  wheels  without  regard  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  dependents  and  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  was  full  of  favoritism,  graft,  purchase  of  exemptions.  Ixiunties. 
and  hiring  of  substitutes.  That  was  military  service  enslaved  by 
press  gangs  It  degraded  the  conscript,  abused  and  affronted  his 
family,  and  was  a  reproach  to  democracy. 

Selective  service  Is  not  conscription  in  any  such  sense  Recent 
political  iMillyhoo  has  been  that  It  Is  a  step  toward  dictatorship. 
If  It  were.  I  wouldn't  be  tirging  It  In  1917  there  was  no  power  In 
Washington  or  anywhere  else  In  America  with  authority  to  take 
or  defer  the  taking  of  any  man — except  the  local  boards  of  his 
neighbors  on  questior«  of  dependency  and  the  district  boards  on 
I'ther  questions  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  traditional  American 
democracy  in  decentralized  local  self-government.  I  see  no  dis- 
position In  Congress  or  the  Executive  to  depart  from  the  proved 
perfection  of  the  1917  law. 

Our  need  for  men  now  Is  relatively  so  much  smaller  and  the 
number^  of  available  men  so  much  larger  that  if  we  register  all 
those  between  18  and  60  and  then  classify  them  according  to  their 
relative  obligations  to  families  and  employment,  our  selection  now 
can  be  made  with  no  harsh  Invasion  whatever  of  domestic,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  relations.  We  Can  get  our  men  for  training 
In  the  fairest,  gentlest,  and  most  humane  and  sympathetic  system 
ever  know^l  on  this  earth. 

I  rub  my  eyes  and  lock  back  at  1917  like  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
waking  from  a  23  years'  sleep.  Every  single  one  of  these  objections 
and  all  this  political  fenagling  were  tried  then  Every  hearer  who  is 
old  enough  to  remember  will  bear  me  out  that  when  this  most 
democratic  and  scientific  system  of  selecting  manpower  moved  Into 
execution  before  our  peopie's  eyes,  that  clamor  died  in  a  month. 
Selective  service  proved  our  most  respected,  popular,  and  successful 
effort  of  the  World  War  So  great  was  the  country's  satisfaction 
and  acclaim  that  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  again 
when  its  principles  would  even  be  questioned.  It  Is  a  system  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  country  but  for  the  protection  of 
families,  farms,  homes,  and  factories  from  Impulsive  action  by 
immature  lx>ys  at  the  emotional  presstire  of  fifes,  drums,  and  eagle- 
screaming  oratory  on  the  one  hand  and  sneers.  Innuendos.  and  the 
near  blackmail  of  high-pressure  recruiting  drives  on  the  other. 

Another  unbelievable  outcome  Is  that  Congress  and  the  country 
should  demand  the  spending  of  unlimited  billions  for  the  new 
and  horribly  scientific  weapons  of  modern  mechanized  war  and 
then  hesitate  to  man  thoaa  weapons  with  the  kind  of  specialists 
who  can  be  trained  and  provided  in  this  way  and  In  no  other.  If 
we  can't  train  the  expert  specialists  we  might  as  well  save  our 
money  for  the  machines  and  sit  here  helpless — as  Poland  sat.  or 
Belgium,  and  even  Prance — and  let  Hitler's  mechanical  monsters 
roll  and  fly  over  ua  In  the  same  blood  bath  of  destruction.  It  Is 
Incredible  folly. 

That  training  Is  a  protection  to  our  country,  but  It  Is  as  vitally 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  soldiers  Sending  untrain^^ 
txjys.  with  or  without  modem  armored,  motorized,  and  mechanized 
Implements  of  war.  agaUist  such  specialists  as  Hitler  has  In  such 
machines.  Is  Jtist  like  sending  naked  Indians  In  canoes,  armed  with 
bows  and  tyrrows.  out  agalr^st  a  first-cla.ss  battleship — mass  murder 
for  them,  certain  disaster  for  their  country. 

We  must  lose  no  more  time  in  political  '■monkey  business"  and 
legislative  piffling  This  Is  no  experiment.  We  have  the  complete 
and  successful  1917  and  1918  experience.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
take  up  where  we  left  off  there 

As  Woodrcw  Wilson  said  of  that  effort: 

"It  Is  a  new  manner  of  accepting  and  vitalizing  our  duty  to  give 
ourselves  with  thoughtful  devotion  to  the  common  puipcse  of  xis 
all.  It  Is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling;  it  is,  ra'.h.T. 
selection  from  a  Nation  which  has  volunteered  in  mass  It  is*  no 
more  a  dioosing  of  itxoae  who  shall  march  with  the  colors  than  it  is 


a  ."^election  of  those  who  shall  serve  an  equally  necessary  and  devoted 
purpose  In  the  industries  that  lie  behind  the  battle  line" 

Let's  not  encourage  Hitler's  Nazi  philosophy  by  any  further 
fumbling  with  the  established  superior  efficiency  of  America  In  both 
war  and  peace.  Let's  prove  in  1940  against  him.  ns  we  proved  in 
1918  against  the  Kaiser,  that  our  democracy  can  defend  against  any 
form  of  autocracy  on  earth.    Let  s  start  now 


Senator  Kenneth  McKellar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  t?:nnessee 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on  August  6.  Mr.  Ralph 
Smith,  veteran  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  in  his  column  in  that  p>aper.  in  speak- 
ing of  my  colleague  I  Mr.  McKell.^r),  made  an  interesting 
statement  about  length  of  service  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CRACKERLANO    IN     WASHINGTON — KENNETH     M'KELLAR'S    APPRECIATIOW 

(By  Ralph  Smith) 

It  Is  less'n  a  cat  hop  from  Georgia  to  Tennessee.  Pact  is.  the 
line  of  demarcation  Isn't  visible.  It  is  with  little  difficulty  and  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  then,  that  this  old  Cracker  invades  the  Volun- 
teer State  today  for  a  few  words  about  Senator  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar's  fifth  consecutive  nomination  He  won  hands-down  and  hand- 
somely last  week,  you'll  recall,  and  herewith  below  you'll  find  hl3 
sincere  expression  of  thanks.  It  is  impressive  and  unusual,  you'll 
agree: 

'The  action  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  Tennessee  In  renominat- 
ing me  for  a  fifth  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  fills  me  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  After  serving  them  in  the  Senate  for 
24  years,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  another  term  is  ju.st  about  the 
finest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  I  thank  them  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

"My  feelings  are  best  described  by  the  thoughts  contained  in  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  spake  of  Jehovah      I  hope 
It  is  not  sacrilege  to  connect  my  thoughts  of  Tennessee  at  this  time 
with  David's  thoughts  of  his  God.  when  he  said: 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd; 

I  shall   not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  He  down  In  green  pastures; 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  He  leadeth  me  In  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  His   name's   .'^ake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Tliy 
staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
mies; Thou  annomtest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth 
over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  tiie  Lord  forever  ' 

"God  bless  Tennessee  and  the  Democratic  Pi.rty  I  can  only  hope 
that  my  services  may  remotely  equal  the  confidence  they  have  again 
placed  in  me.  That  will  be  my  goal  To  my  friends  throughout  tlie 
State  I  give  again  my  heartfelt  thanks  " 

M  KELLAR  S  UNRIVALED  RECORD 

McKelxax — and.  by  the  way,  he  is  a  native  Alabamlan — even 
before  he  enters  on  the  fifth  term  lays  claim  to  a  unique  distinc- 
tion never  before  conferred  by  Tennessee  upon  a  Senator  Round- 
ing out  his  twenty-fourth  continuous  year  in  the  Senate,  his 
service  exceeds  that  of  his  nearest  rival  from  Tennessee — the 
famous  Isham  G    Harris — by  nearly  6  full   years 

Further,  it  is  pertinent  to  record  when  McKellar  shall  have 
completed  his  fifth  term  he  will  enter  that  charmed  senatorial 
circle  reserved  for  only  15  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  only  1  of 
them  surviving  today 

"Tlie  charmed  circle.  In  addition  to  my  colleague.  Senator  SMrrH, 
of  South  Carolina,  inclv.ded  14  great  Senators  who  have  gone  to 
their  reward  "  said  McKellar  today  "Tlie  list  includes  Francis  E 
Warren,  of  Wyoming;  Reed  Smcot,  of  Utah:  William  E  Borah,  of 
Idaho;  William  B  Allison,  of  Idaho:  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Eu- 
gene Hale,  of  Maine.  WUUam  P    Fr>e.  of  Maine;   John  P.  Jcnes,  of 
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Nevada;  Justin  S  Morrill,  of  Vermont;  John  T  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama: Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Francis  M.  Cockrell, 
of  Missouri;  Purnifold  M  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina;  Shelby  M. 
Cullom.   of   Illinois. 

"Of  the  15  it  was  my  honor  and  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  6 
of  them — Smith,  Warren,  Smoot.  Borah.  Lodge.  Simmons,  and  I 
knew  Senators  Morgan  and  Cullom  " 

IncidenUlly.  your  correspondent  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
personally  known  ah  those  named  above  by  Senator  McKellar  and 
three  others  In  addition — Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama:  Senator 
Allison,  of  Iowa;  and  Senators  Hale  and  Frye.  of  Maine.  Indicating, 
you'll  infer,  that  I  crashed  the  Senate  press  gallery  before  Kenneth 
McKeixar  crashed  the  Senate. 


Acquisition  of  Foreign  Island  Possessions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  AugiLSt  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  ERNEST  LUNDEEN,  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
concerning  foreign-island  possessions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recent  maneuvers  to  trade  50  United  States  destroyers  for  Island 
ba«es  In  the  Caribbean  has  brought  the  issue  of  old  war-debt  pay- 
ments back  to  the  American  people.  In  the  Interest  of  American 
security,  we  must  keep  our  Navy  at  home.  In  American  hands.  The 
question  of  acquiring  the  Caribbean  islands  does  not  Involve  giving 
away  cur  Na\'y  The  debts  of  the  World  War  still  remain  unpaid. 
This  Government  has  waited  and  negotiated  for  22  years  seeking  a 
substantial  payment  from  defaulting  foreign  countries.  For  22 
years  the  answer  has  been  continued  evasion  and  rcjjeated  attempts 
at  cancelation. 

Great  Britain  borrowed  from  the  United  States  more  than  84,000,- 
000.000  Has  Great  Britain  paid  that  debt?  No  France  borrowed 
$3  404  818  945;  Italy  borrowed  11,648,034,050.  Have  they  paid?  No. 
And  17  other  countries  received  similar  loans. 

Giving  Britain  destroyers  and  underwriting  the  sectirlty  of  her 
empire  with  our  Navy  Involves  the  United  States  In  a  war  with 
Germany.  It  Is  an  act  of  war.  The  security  of  America  demands 
that  we  maintain  our  fleet  at  its  present  strength  and  render  our 
coasts  and  the  Panama  Canal  invulnerable  to  any  combination  of 
foreign  powers  by  acquiring  and  fortifying  strategic  islands  oflf  our 
coast  Our  fleet  is  now  the  greatest  In  all  the  world,  but  it  must 
have  secure  bases  In  Islands  which  form  the  outposts  of  our  defense, 

MaJ  Fielding  Eliot.  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  and  many 
other  military  and  naval  authorities  maintain  that  we  must  have 
frrtlfled  Island  bases  oflf  our  coasts  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
American  life  line. 

The  smolderln?  bits  of  Old  World  empires  have  studded  the  Carib- 
bean British  and  French  Islands  extend  like  a  great  bowstring  over 
those  waters  to  control  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
America  has  every  right  to  a.":k  that  Britain  and  France  liquidate 
their  old  World  War  debts  by  turning  over  these  Uplands  to  us.  They 
are  not  essential  to  British  or  French  security,  but  they  are  e.ssentlal 
to  American  security  At  this  very  date  these  two  countries  owe  the 
United  States  more  than  •10  000.000  000.  After  cutting  the  debt  in 
half  the  United  Stales  allowed  foreign  countries  to  evade  their 
legally  contracted  debts  for  more  than  20  years.  There  is  no  evasion 
or  cancelation  of  dr bt  for  evicted  farmers,  home  owners,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  American  workers. 

Andrew  Jack.son  set  the  course  for  us  when  he  said  in  his  annual 
message,  1834:  "It  is  a  well-settled  principle  ol  the  International 
code  that  where  one  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt  which 
it  refuses  or  neplects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the 
property  belonging  to  the  other.  Its  citizens  or  subjects,  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt  without  givinK  Just  cau.se  for  war." 

I  am  not  the  flrst  to  demand  seizure  of  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies  Andrew  Jackson  did  that  more  than  a  centun,-  aeo  James 
A  Reed  advocated  acquisition  of  these  islands  on  February  20,  1923, 
when  he  said  on  the  Senate  floor:  "These  island  possos-^ions  form  a 
barrier  which  commands  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Se.i,  the 
Panama  Cnnal.  and  every  trade  route  between  North  and  South 
America.  It  i.s  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power  they  could  be  so  employed  as  to  close  the  Panama  Canal, 
rendering  it  practically  useless,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Includ- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  MisiUsslppl  River,  would   t>e  placed   under 


terrible  menace  •  •  •  These  Islands  are  ef  no  substantial 
value  to  either  Prance  or  England  save  as  positions  from  which 
America  may  at  some  time  be  attacked." 

While  we  were  talkinK  of  moratoriums  on  the  war  debts  In  1932. 
Reprostntative  Louis  T  McPadden.  Republican,  chairman  of  the 
Important  Finance  Committee,  said  that  there  was  no  logical  reason 
why  Great  Britain  and  France  could  not  turn  over  the  Islands  to 
tis  In  payment  of  the  war  debts 

And  in  IQ.-^S,  Bri^  Gen  Charles  H  Sherril,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Ttirkcy.  urged  that  the  United  States  negotiate  for 
Eniropean  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  f>olential  threats 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  these  Islands  to  be  taken  over  In  part  settle- 
ment of  the  war  debts. 

It  appears  that  I  have  not  been  alone  in  this  Idea  of  collecting 
that  war  debt  through  a  logical  and  sensible  way  which  has  as 
Its  basic  purpose  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Former  Senator  William  Glbbs  McAdoo,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  fir.'^t  World  War,  wrote  the  Make  Europe  Pay 
War  Debts  Committee :  "I  have  always  favored  acquiring  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  in  part  payment  of  Great  Britain's 
debt  to  the  United  States,  and  I  have  advocated  It  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  first  debt  settlement  was  effected  without  any  con- 
siderations of  this  Important  question  by  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Debt  Commission.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  British  Government  should  not  be 
willing  to  transfer  these  possessions  to  us  in  part  payment  of  their 
debt  The  advent  of  the  airplane  and  its  continuing  development 
makes  It  more  than  ever  Important  that  the  Islands  adjacent  to 
our  shores  be  wholly  under  American  sovereignty." 

Year  after  year,  the  United  States  keeps  sending  perfumed  and 
perfunctory  semiannual  notices  to  Its  favored  and  kept  debtors  in 
Europe  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  high  time  that  we  followed  a 
different  course — we  should  make  an  Immediate  demand  for  cession 
of  the  Britl.sh  and  French  West  Indies,  naming  a  time  limit  In 
which  a  satisfactory  answer  must  be  received,  and  specifying  that 
military  action  will  be  taken  if  such  a  response  Is  not  forthcoming. 

The  elimination  of  foreign  control  from  countries  south  of  us 
and  islands  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  islands  off 
the  coa.sts  of  the  two  continents,  will  result  In  a  union  of  the 
nations  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  in  a  clo.se  bond  of 
friendship  The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  flags  In  the 
American  skies  but  American  flags.  North  and  South  Every  sover- 
eignty will  be  an  American  sovereignty  from  p<ile  to  Panama  and 
from  pole  to  pole.  It  will  be  not  only  a  Western  Hemisphere;  It 
will  be  the  American  Hemisphere, 


Comment  on  Senator  Pepper's  Recent  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  AugiLst  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr,  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Clap- 
per, published  in  the  Washington  News  of  August  23.  1940, 
under  the  heading  "Abusing  free  speech."  The  article  pays 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  for  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  recent 
effigy-hanging  Incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  23,  1940] 

ABUSING     FREE     SPEECH 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  handbook  of  etiquette  that  suggests 
appropriate  remarks  one  might  make  after  being  hanged  In  efflgy. 

That  long-felt  want  has  now  been  admirably  met  by  Senator 
Ct.ArrDE  Pepper  of  Florida. 

He  has  been  advocating  conscription  and  he  was  hanged  In  efllgy 
on  Capitol  HiU  by  a  crowd  of  angry  mothers  oppcsod  to  the  draft. 
It  was  the  flrst  symbolic  lynching  that  had  occurred  under  the 
eaves  of  our  citadel  of  democracy  since  the  Civil  War.  so  the  oldest 
Inhabitants  hereabouts  tell  us. 

Thi.s  symbolic  lynching  was  a  symbolic  disgrace,  but  It  had  a 
supreme  and  perhaps  a  slightly  glorious  climax  when  the  notifica- 
tion ctremonles  were  held  afterward  In  Senator  Peppeh's  office. 
The  efligy,  bearing  Its  Insulting  placard,  "Claude  Benedict  Arnold 
Pepper,  "  was  cut  down  and  delivered  to  the  Senator.     If  Wendell 
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Wtllkle  was  on  a  spot  with  his  acceptance  speech.  It  was  a  spot  no 
hotter  than  that  upon  which  the  audacious  young  Senator  Pippek 
found  himself  on  this  occasion  as  he  Razed  at  the  noose-draped 
efflgy  of  himself  and  bethought  himself  what  he  might  say  In 
•cknowledgment  of  the  unusual  tribute. 

Senator  Prppra  s  speech  of  acceptance  after  being  hanged  in 
*ttigy  waa  a  brief  gem.  It  breathed  so  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  our 
free  d»mix-racy  that  It  deserves  its  place  among  the  classic  utter- 
ances of  our  history. 

I  quote  It.  and  I  hope  that  many  others  will  quote  It.  too — now 
and  for  years  to  come — to  shame  those  intolerant  persons  whose 
first  Impulse,  whenever  an  issue  arises,  is  to  let  go  of  the  primary 
chftentlal  of  democracy— tolerant  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Senator  Ptpptk  made  this  comment :  "Knowing  these  women,  like 
all  other  Americaris.  are  sincere  In  their  patriotism,  placing  America 
first  and  Hitler  last.  I  feel  that  their  hanging  me  in  efBgy  is  a  splen- 
did demonstration  of  what  we  are  all  trying  to  preserve — freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  In  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  I  only  hope  that  the  spectators  and  those  who  hear  about 
this  business  will  feel  that  I  also  love  America  and  that  I  am  sin- 
cere in  my  dally  efforts  to  defend  the  United  Stales  in  liberty,  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  action." 

Lincoln  could  not  have  said  It  better. 

One  of  the  curious  Inconsistencies  of  this  bitter  fight  over  con- 
scription that  has  shaken  Wa.shlngton  to  its  roots  is  that  those  who 
oppose  conscription  as  a  threat  to  democratic  instltutior^s  are  them- 
selves using  the  moat  Intolerant  tactics.  They  make  the  point  that 
conscription  would  fasten  the  ways  of  dictatorship  on  us.  But  in 
so  doing,  they  frequently  desert  the  level  of  reason  and  stoop  to 
the  intimidating,  smearing  tactics  of  the  Nazi  Ooebbels.  They  at- 
tribute the  lowest  motives  to  those  advocating  conscription  and 
shower  them  with  buckets  of  mud  and  threats  of  reprisal  in  the 
true  Nazi  style.  They  appear  to  respect  free  speech  only  by  them- 
selves. 

Ambassador  Bullitt,  because  of  his  experience  In  Prance,  surely  Is 
entitled  to  be  heard.  But  when  he  speaks  he  Is  denounced  as  al- 
most a  traitor.  Demand  Is  made  that  he  be  prosecuted  for  trying 
to  Influence  Congress.  A  columnist  who  wrote  a  dispatch  approving 
of  Bullitt's  position  is  denoxuiced  as  an  "obsequious  lickspittle  "  A 
di>tingulshed  radio  commentator  who  knows  bls  much  about  the 
history  of  the  last  2  years  as  any  Senator  is  denounced  as  a  propa- 
gandist who  should  be  driven  off  the  air. 

Adequate  defense  of  the  United  Sutes  and  how  it  should  be 
achieved  is  a  question  that  rises  supreme  over  all  other  considera- 
tions The  fullest  discxisslon  of  It  is  warranted — discussion  of  the 
question,  not  of  the  personalities 

In  1917  it  was  not  possible  for  the  elder  La  Follette  nor  for  Senator 
Georgk  Noaais  to  get  a  bearing.  Then  the  Intolerance  was  on  the 
other  side.  Opponents  of  conscription  now  are  having  their  day 
In  court,  a  field  day.  and  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  democratic 
processes  that  they  should  abuse  their  opportunity.  That  will  only 
breed  the  intolerance  and  tend  to  incite  the  repressive  tactics  that 
we  all  are  trymg  to  escape  this  time. 


William  C.  Bullitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSt)LRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


LETTERS  FROM  HON    WILLIAM   C    BULLITT  AND  MRS.  GENB- 
VIBVK  CLARK  THOMSON 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the 
permission  granted  me.  I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Record 
B  letter  dated  August  17.  1940.  from  William  C.  Bullitt  to 
myself:  a  letter  dated  August  23.  1940.  from  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Clark  Thom.son  to  myself;  and  a  letter  dated  Ausust  22.  1940. 
from  Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark  Thomson  to  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Dep.^rtment  or  St.*te. 
Washington.  August   17,  1940. 
The  Honorable  BENNrrr  Champ  Cuuik. 

Un^^ted  States  Senate. 
Vr  DCAa  SENAToa  Cuikk:  My  attention  ha«  Just  been  called  to 
paf;e  5000  ol  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  where, 
uiider  the  heading  "Ambassador  Bullitt— Extension  of  remarks  of 
Hon  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of  Mlsscuri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Btates.  Wednesday.  August  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 
1&40'"  is  an  article  by  Genevieve  Clark  Thomson,  your  sister. 

This  article  contains  so  many  serious  misstatements  that  I  am 
•ure  you  will  wish  to  know  the  facts  and  wlU  wish  to  have  thezn 
published  in  the  CoNcas&sioN.^i.  Rscokd. 


Among  the  many  misstatements  the  following  are  the  most 
Important: 

1  "The  country  was  startled  about  that  time  by  the  severity  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles"  castlgatlon  of  Russia  concerning  Ita 
acquisition  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  •  •  •  It  In  no 
way  lessens  the  consternation  of  Informed  people  to  learn  that  the 
broadside  delivered  by  Mr  Welles  was  in  fact  drafted  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  that  Ambassador  Bullitt  had  a  heavy  hand  in   its  drafting   ■ 

Not  only  did  I  not  have  a  heavy  hand  in  the  drafting  of  this 
document  but  in  point  of  fact.  I  had  no  hand  whatsoever.  I  did 
not  even  know  that  such  a  document  was  being  prepared  The 
document  In  question  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  State. 

2  "About  6  weeks  ago  it  was  said  in  the  United  States  that  Mr 
Bullitt  had.  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  and  literary  pursuits. 
written  a  letter  to  the  then  French  Premier.  Paul  Reynaud,  assuring 
him  that  if  FVance  went  to  war  upon  the  invasion  of  Poland,  she 
would  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the  United  States." 

Paul  Reynaud  did  not  become  French  Premier  until  mere  than  8 
months  after  France  had  gone  to  war  upon  the  invasion  of  Poland. 
Never  at  any  time,  to  any  French  Premier  or  to  anyone  else,  did  I 
write  any  letter  indicating  or  intimatin?;  that  if  France  went  to  war 
she  would  be  followed  In  a  short  time  by  the  United  States. 

3  "Some  provincial  Americans  were  rather  shocked  to  learn  that 
on  occasion  he  actually  sat  in  French  Cabinet  meetings." 

This  IS.  of  course,  fantastic  nonsense.  It  would  be  as  Impossible 
for  the  American  Ambassador  In  Paris  to  sit  in  a  French  Cabinet 
meeting  as  for  the  French  Ambassador  In  Washington  to  sit  in  an 
American  Cabinet  meeting  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  sat  in  any 
French  Cabinet  meeting 

4  "When  the  tragic  rcUapse  of  France  came  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr 
Bullitt,  contrary  to  orders  from  the  State  Department,  remained   in 
Paris.  Instead  of  following  the   French  Government  to  Bordeaux." 

I  never  received  any  orders  from  the  State  Department  to  follow 
the  French  Government  to  Bordeaux  It  had  been  understood  by 
the  Department  of  State,  the  President,  and  myself  that  in  case  the 
Germans  should  reach  Paris  I  should  remain  in  the  city  In  accord- 
ance with  the  long  tradition  which  began  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  Gouveneur  Morris  remained  as  the  only  diplo- 
matic representative  in  the  city,  and  was  continuexl  by  Ellhu  Wash- 
burne  during  the  selge  of  Paris  and  the  Commune  of  1870,  and  by 
Ambassador  MjTon  T    Herrlck  in  1914 

5  "Without  reporting  to  his  supposed  chiefs  at  the  State  Depao^;- 
ment.  he  went  straight  to  the  President.  It  Is  reported  that  the 
State  Department  Is  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  general  public 
regarding  the  events  leading  to  and  surrounding  the  death  of  the 
French   Republic." 

I  reached  Washington  from  Europe  on  a  Sunday  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Under  Secretary  were  absent  from  the  city.  I  reported 
Immediately  to  the  ranking  cfflcer  of  the  Department  of  State  who 
was  in  the  city — an  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  then 
reported  at  the  White  House,  and  after  returning  to  Washington 
from  Hyde  Park  Immediately  reported  to  all  the  authorities  of  the 
Department  of  State 

6  "He  Is  reported  as  urginc:  the  President  to  release  to  the  Petaln 
government  the  $2,500  000  000  dcpKDsited  here  by  the  French  Republic 
for  safekeeping  The  Treasury  Department  had  every  Intention  of 
keeping  this  money  frozen  here,  since.  If  it  is  released  to  Petaln.  it 
will  find  its  way  into  Herr  Hitler's  hands.  Consequently  the  Treasury 
Is  greatly  upset  by  Mr    BuUltfs  crusade  for  Its  release." 

This  statement,  like  those  above,  is  totally  untrue.  I  have  never 
urged  the  relea.se  of  the  funds  in  question. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Senator,  that  your  sense  of  fair  play  will  cau.se 
you  to  have  this  rectification  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  next  Monday 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  BtTLLrrr. 


The  Itfm-Tribvne. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  August  23.  194G. 
Hon   Bennftt  Champ  Clark. 

United  State.i  Ser.ate.  Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Clark  :  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  see  the 
charges  of  misstatements  which  Ambassador  William  C  Bullitt 
lodged  With  you  against  me.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Am- 
bassador applied  to  yoti  for  redress  when  the  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune  was  the  source  of  the  publication,  and  I  was  the  author 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  my  reply  which  I  sent  direct  to  Am- 
bassador Bullitt,  together  with  citations  of  the  sources  from  which 
material  was  taken,  which  I  think  covers  the  case. 

1  greatly  regret  to  have  Inconvenienced  you  In  the  matter,  and 
my  delay  in  replying  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  destroyed  the 
clippings  upon  which  that  part  of  the  article  to  which  the  Ambassa- 
dor objected  had  t>een  based,  and  it  necessitated  some  searching  of 
the  flics 

Sincerely  yours, 

Genevie\e  Clark  Thomson. 


The  Item -Tribune. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  August  22,  1940. 
Hon.  William  C    Bt'LLrrr. 

American  Ambassador  to  France. 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt   Dear   Mr    Ambassador:    My    brother.    Senator  Clark,   has   at 
my  request  forwarded  to  me  your  letter  of  August  17.  relative  to 
an  article  appearing   m   the  New  Orleans  Item-Tnbune  of  August 
11,  and  written  by  me. 
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If.  my  dear  Mr  Ambassador,  you  have  been  misrepresented  In 
this  instnnc.  I  am  the  culprit,  and  if  I  have,  to  bcrrow  the  words 
Of  the  redoubtable  Mae  West,  "done  you  wrong."  in  Justice  to  you 
and  to  myself  I  certainly  wi.sh  to  rectify  it.  I  may  say  that  as  an 
American  citizen  who  has  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  some  of 
your  reported  activities.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  you  prove 
that  these  repwrts  were  erroneous. 

Let  me  say  al.so  that  I  have  followed  vour  career  for  years  with 
great  interest  and  believe  it  or  not.  in  the  friendliest  spirit.  I 
first  became  interested  in  you  through  my  mother,  who  was  your 
warm  admirer  She  had  a  bnlllant  mind  and  was  a  great  liberal 
who  until  her  death  at  the  age  of  81.  maintained  a  keen  Interest 
and  a  championing  sympathy  for  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 
She  had  an  enormous  interest  In  Russia  and  In  the  Russian  experi- 
ment And  since  in  her  later  years  she  was  an  Invalid,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  read  to  hex  for  hours  every  day.  whatever  she  chose  to 
hear  And  she  chose  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  Rtissia  She 
greatly  admired  John  Reed,  and  Louise  Bryant  Re<'d.  who  was 
later.  I  think  Mrs  Bullitt  And  she  also  held  you  in  high  regard, 
which  I  came  to  share  Because  of  this  I  have,  as  it  were,  kept  a 
file  on  you  for  some  years      So  much  for  that 

In  the  .second  place  let  me  sav  that  the  Sunday  page  which  I  edit 
In  the  New  Orleans  Itom-Trlbunc  Is  based  on  editorial  opinion 
and  news  matter  from  other  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  which 
I  write  a  lend  Please  don't  mLmnderstand  me.  I  am  in  no  wav 
trying  to  shift  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be.  I  simply  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  did  not  throw  myself  Into  a  trance  and 
produce  a  vision  of  you  In  an  unfavorable  light  in  the  article 
under  discussion  On  the  contrary,  every  observation  of  mine  to 
which  you  object  was  ba.sed  on  published  reports  In  American 
newspapers,  which  were  never,  to  my  knowledge,  denied  until  I 
read  your  letter  to  Senator  Clark  American  newspapers  are  not, 
of  course.  Infnlllble.  but  In  the  main  they  strive,  I  think  to  be 
both  accurate  and  fair  Certainly  that  is  the  goal  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune 

I  have  more  sympathy  than  you  might  suppose  with  your  Irri- 
tation at  what  you  consider  urfalrness  on  the  pnrt  of  the  press. 
My  father  was  long  In  public  life,  and  my  brother,  as  vou  know. 
is  row  In  the  S-nate  And  I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  have  at  time= 
been  greatly  Irked  by  published  criticism  of  them  which  I  thought 
unfair. 

A?  a  matter  of  fact,  tome  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  whose 
columns  we  print,  are  in  my  opinion  studiedly  unfair  to  my 
brother.  Yet  I  have  never  once  protested  the  publication  in  our 
columns  of  one  of  these  criticisms.  This  is  no  evidence  of  nobility 
on  my  part.  It  Is  the  way  I  think  newspapers  should  be  run, 
and  I  am  In  the  newspaper  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  Mr  Ambassador.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  those  In  the  public  service  must  be  prepared  at 
all  times  to  have  their  conduct  cf  their  public  duties  svibniittcd 
to  that  "pitiless  publicity"  so  strong".y  advocated  bv  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Now.  If  you  have  not  swooned  before  this,  I  will  take  up  your 
complaints  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  stated   them; 

No  1.  Quoting  from  my  page:  'The  country  was  startled  about 
that  time  by  the  severity  of  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  Welles' 
castlgatlon  cf  Russia  concerning  its  acquisition  of  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Liihuania.  •  •  •  It  in  no  way  lessens  the  consternation  of 
informed  people  to  learn  that  the  broadside  delivered  by  Mr  Welles 
was  in  fa'^t  diafted  nt  Hyde  Park,  and  that  Ambasi^ador  Bullitt  had 
a  heavy  hand  In  its  drafting  " 

■your  reply:  "Not  only  did  I  not  have  a  hea\-y  hand  in  the  drafting 
of  this  document  but.  In  point  of  fact.  I  had  no  hand  whatever. 
I  did  not  even  know  that  s-uch  a  document  was  being  prepared  The 
document   in  question  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  State." 

My  answer:  It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  you  question  the 
accuracy  of  one  of  the.se  stattmenis  or  both.  Concerning  the  first, 
"that  the  country  was  st;trtied  by  Mr  Welles'  castlgatlon  cf  Russia," 
I  will  ;ay  that  is  a  matter  cf  opinion.  And  without  wishing  to  be 
presumptuous  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  my  opinion 
would  be  fully  as  good  as  yourr.  If  you  don't  think  tlie  country 
was  startled  it  may  possibly  be  because  you  don  t  read  as  many 
dally  newspaj.ers  as  I  do   as  part  of  my  duty. 

Regarding  the  "consternation  of  Informed  people"  to  learn  that 
you  had  h.id  a  hand  in  drafting  the  document  under  discussion. 
I  myself  am  fairly  well  Informed  and  I  come  In  contact  with  a 
good  many  very  well-informed  |)ersoiii.  Tliat  was  their  reaction. 
as  It  was.  I  eay  quite  franJtly,  my  own.  This  feeling  was  based  on 
your  well-advei tised  haired  of  Russia.  Perhaps  you  have  been  mis- 
represented in  that  If  so,  it  is  an  idea  which  has  been  allowed  to 
prevail   unchallenged  for  some  years. 

Now  regarding  your  participation  In  the  drafting  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  words  are  my  own.  but  they  were  based  on  statements 
In  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
B.  Allen,  which  appeared  in  the  New  c3rleans  States  Monday.  July 
29  1940.  and  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States, 
arid  was  never  denied  by  you  or  anyone  in  the  Slate  D.partmcnt. 
as  far  as  I  know,  until  I  read  your  letter  charging  me  with  Inac- 
curacy.    The  column  is  given  below: 

"(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S  Allen) 
"Washington.-  Inside  fact  regarding  the  scathing  State  Depart- 
ment blast  at  Soviet  Russia  for  seizing  the  Baltic  states  wa^^  that 
It  wa3  drafted  largely  in  Hyde  Park,  and  that  Ambassador  William 
Bullitt  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  drafting.  Underi»ecrelary  of  State 
Welles  merely  acted  as  the  mouthpiece. 


"The  State  D«partment  had  viTltten  a  statement  criticizing  Rua- 
sla's  seizure  of  Lithuania  Latvia  and  E.stonlu  and  eu^nt  it  to  Hyde 
Park  for  approval.  Here  Bill  Bullitt,  ex-ambassador  to  Russia  who 
now  hates  everything  about  It  completely  rewrote  the  statement, 
putting  In  some  of  lt«  most  pungent  phra«es 

■  The  Incident  Is  sl^;nitlcant.  for  two  reasons:  First.  It  illustrates 
how  tlie  Pre.'-ldfnt  and  his  favorite  amt>a.ssador  act  as  a  super  state 
department;  and  second.  It  Indicates  that  despite  the  increasing 
belligerency  of  Japan,  the  Roosevelt  admlnlslratlon  is  loath  to 
warm  up  to  Its  most  logical  ally  in  the  Pacific.  Soviet  Russia 

"The  closeness  of  the  Bullitt-Roosevelt  tie-up  has  become  nither 
embarrassing  to  the  rest  of  the  State  Department  For  Instance, 
following  Bullitt's  return  from  Europe  last  week  he  dl.1  not  even 
visit  the  State  Department.  He  went  straight  to  the  White  Hou.sc; 
and  after  a  week  end  there,  accompanied  the  President  to  Hyde 
Park. 

"As  a  result,  the  State  Department  had  no  idea  what  BulUtfs 
views  were  on  the  Petaln  government  In  fact,  while  he  was  Is- 
suing public  statemen'iS  approving  the  Petain  regime,  his  alleged 
colleagues  In  the  State  Department  were  of  the  very  positive  opin- 
ion that  the  Petaln  government  was  a  mere  puppet  for  Germany, 
and  that  It  would  be  replaced  sooner  or  later  by  another  puppet 
government  under  the  ex-Communlst.  now  Nazi.  Jacques  Etorlot. 

"Bullitt's  last  days  In  Paris  and  Vichy  comprise  one  of  the  mo«t 
Important  chapters  in  recent  world  history  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment knows  no  more  obout  It  than  the  interviews  which  its  am- 
bassador gives  to  the  jire^s. 

"japan's  rampage 

"United  States  Intelligence  reports  from  the  Far  East  state  that 
Japan  will  Join  the  axis  oOlclally  and  Hclivcly  Just  a»  soon  as  HlUcr 
launches  his  big  "blitzkrieg"  on   Britain 

"Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  military  have  ad<  pted  the  policy  of 
causing  as  many  incidents  as  possible  to  annoy  the  United  States 
and  to  fan  them  up  in  the  Japane.>ie  press.  Tliere  is  no  question 
In  the  minds  of  the  United  States  officials  that  this  strategy  Is 
being  worked  out  In  cooperation  with  Hitler  and  has  two  enels  in 
view: 

"First,  to  keep  the  American  public  worried  over  the  Far  East. 
so  that  the  White  House  cannot  become  too  absorbed  With  the 
plight  of  England  during  Hitler's  "blitzkrieg." 

"Second,  to  convince  the  Japanese  public  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  United  States  Tlie  more  the  Jajianose  press 
attacks  this  country,  and  th;^  more  American  citizens  are  beaten 
up  in  Shanghai,  the  more  the  Japanese  public  will  Ije  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  powerless  to  send  armed  forces  across 
the-  Pacific. 

"Tlien  when  this  conviction  Is  thoroughly  embedded  the  military 
win  make  thrlr  long  contemplated  drive  Into  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

"Note — Looking  further  ahead  United  Stales  observers  in  'he 
Orient  also  are  convinced  that  when  Hitler  ptts  ready  for  hi.s  drive 
into  South  America  Japan  wUl  strike  t-oward  the  I'acihc  cuas;  of 
South  America  simultaneously. 

'RUSSIA-UNITED   STATES   AU.IES? 

"All  of  this  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  United  States.  If  It  Is 
not  to  be  left  entirely  alone  in  the  Pacific,  must  move  quickly  and 
must  secure  friends  To  date,  there  are  only  two  potential  fiLueis 
worth  worrying  about 

First  Is  Great  Britain,  which  In  fact  Is  Ami-rlca  s  first  line  of 
defense  and  which  might  be  .saved  if  the  United  States  gave  major 
aid. 

"Second  Is  Ru.ssln.  the  natural  enemy  of  Japan,  whom  Japan 
fears  more  than  she  fears  the  United  States.  A  hook-up  between 
Russia  and  the  UnltenS  States  could  hamstring  Jajran.  keep  her 
p<jwerless  In  the  North  Pacific 

"Thrat  is  why  the  Roosevelt-Bullitt  statement  drnounclng  Russia 
Is  so  important.  Bullitt  was  the  man  who  persuaded  Roosevelt  to 
reex>;^nlze  Soviet  Russia  In  the  first  pl;.ce  and  apparently  he  .still 
has  the  last  word  on  the  country  he  now  hates  so  bitterly. 

"So  probably  tiiere  will  he  no  warming  up  to  Russia,  no  matter 
what  Japan  does  in  the  Pacific. 

"NEW    ALLIANCE 

"A  new  Workers  Alliance  (union  of  W.  P.  A.  workers)  is  quietly  In 
the  making 

"David  Lasser,  former  alliance  president  who  resigned  in  protert 
against  Communist  and  fellow-traveler  domination  of  the  exe-cu'i-ive 
board,  has  received  so  many  pledges  of  rank-and-file  suppfjrt  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  establish  an  entirely  new  organization. 
Tlireo  days  after  he  quit,  Lasser  had  received  more  than  1,0.X)  let- 
ter.s  from  alliance  members  and  local  leaders  urging  a  new  unlcn. 

"Lasser's  resignation  apparently  was  a  blow  to  the  left-wing 
leaders  They  had  secretly  planned  to  seize  complete  control  of  the 
alliance  at  Its  national  convention,  criginally  scheduled  for  July 
11  But  his  bold  and  open  charge  that  they  were  red-s'  upset  this 
scheme,  and  they  postponed  the  convention  to  Aiigust  23. 

"MAIL    BAG 

"S.  A.  v..  Atlanta — The  most  effective  Ne^ro  In  the  A  A  A  serv- 
ice, according  to  officials  here.  Is  Jennie  B  Moton.  widow  of  the 
former  president  of  Tuskegee  University.  She  works  in  the  field 
offices,  handling  complaints  and  explaining  the  program  to  Negro 
farmers.  H  G  .  Washington — The  Job  of  assistant  translator,  for 
which  Civil  Service  is  now  offering  an  exam,  pays  only  S'J  000.  though 
the  candidates  are  expected  to  have  command  of  four  languages — 
French.  German  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Result  Is  that  the  Onvern- 
ment  gels  mediocre  people  who  have  a  sm:ittering  of  ail  four  lan- 
guages, an  ezpertneas  in  none.     K.  S.,  Boston — It  wab  in  iai4  that 
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the  Ofrmans  first  Rave  assurances  to  the  United  States  that  thry 
had  no  territorial  designs  In  this  hf-misphere.  Ambassador  Berns- 
dcrff  In  a  note  to  Secr^-tary  of  State  Bryan,  used  language  strikingly 
Similar  to  the  language  the  Germans  use  today:  'I  am  Instructed 
by  my  government  to  deny  most  calegorlcally  the  rumors  circu- 
lated by  Enghsh  amenta  to  the  effect  that  Germany.  In  case  she 
emprges  victorious  from  the  present  war.  Intends  to  seek  expansion 
in  South  America  ■  J  L  C  .  Salem.  Ohio-  The  Unitt-d  States  makes 
no  charge  for  carrying  great  quantities  of  Argentine  mall  to  Chile 
and  other  South  American  countries  on  United  States  ships  Sup- 
posed to  be  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  actually  the  United  States 
Kives  extenalve  service  free  and  get*  practically  nothing  In  return. 
It  la  a  part  of  the  good-wUl  program." 

No.  2  Quotation  from  my  page:  •'About  6  weeks  ago  It  was  said 
In  the  United  States  Senate  that  Mr.  Bullitt  had.  in  the  course 
of  his  diplomatic  and  literary  pursuits,  written  a  letter  to  the  then 
flench  Premier.  Paul  Reynaud.  assuring  him  that  if  France  went 
to  war  upon  the  Invasion  of  Poland,  she  would  be  followed  In  a 
abort  time  by  the  United  States." 

Your  reply:  "Paul  Reynaud  did  not  become  French  Premier  until 
more  than  6  months  after  Prance  had  gone  to  war  upon  the  invasion 
of  Poland.  Never,  at  any  time,  to  any  FYeiich  Premier  or  to  anyone 
else,  did  I  write  any  letter  Indicating  or  intimating  that  if  France 
went  to  war  she  would  be  followed  In  a  short  time  by  the  United 
Slates" 

My  answer:  Perhaps  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  but  such  things 
were  said  in  the  United  States  Senatr.  In  volume  86.  No.  124.  of 
the  CoNCRKssioNAL  RECORD  for  Friday.  June  21.  1940.  pages  8791 
to  8805.  IS  to  be  found  a  debate  on  cur  foreign  policy  with  par- 
tlcu'ar  reference  to  possible  secret  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Ambassadors,  which  was 
quite  startling  in  character.  On  page  8795  Senator  Nti  was  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"Mr  President,  before  I  go  further  I  should  like  to  read  a  para- 
graph from  the  dispatch  of  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng  of  June  17.  under 
a  Washington  date  line: 

"  "It  already  is  known  that  Bullitt  promised  the  French  that  the 
United  States  would  get  into  the  war  if  necessary  to  defeat  Hitler. 
It  was  to  ask  the  President  to  make  good  on  this  assurance  that 
Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Ambassador,  and  Count  de  Saint- 
Quentln.  the  French  Ambassador,  called  on  Mr  Roosevelt  last 
Saturday.  They  asked  him  to  come  through  with  the  promised 
declaration  of  war 

•■  'Mr  Roosevelt  could  not  deliver  He  was  compelled  to  say  In 
his  cable  to  Premier  Reynaud  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.' 

"One  week  ago  yesterday  an  individual  whom  I  shall  under  no 
circumstances  compromise  came  to  my  oCBce  and  wrote  a  memo- 
randum. I  cculd  not  doubt  this  man  for  one  minute.  In  his 
memorandum  he  said: 

'•  "It  w.is  known" — remember,  this  was  before  the  French  surrend- 
ered— ■•  It  was  known  that  Prance  might  definitely  give  in  within  10 
days,  and  that  when  it  did  the  Government  of  France  would  release 
a  letter  from  Bullitt,  written  on  orders  of  Rcos»velt.  to  Daladler. 
dated  last  August  or  September,  stating  the  full  support  of  the 
United  States  if  It  went  to  war  against  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
the  Polish  Incident." 

"Three  days  later  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  most  eminent  American 
news  service.  In  a  confidential  letter  to  the  editors  who  subscribe 
to  his  service   in  a  release  of  June  18.  had  this  to  say: 

"*  Unless  combined  pressures  are  effective  in  changing  Premier 
Reynaud's  plans,  he  will  drop  a  bomb  s<ion  with  repercus-sions  which 
may  reach  far  over  here.  "The  expected  separate  peace  to  be  made 
by  the  French  will  call  for  certain  categorical  explanations.  These 
will  include,  according  to  a  trtistworthy  report  from  France,  the 
releasing  of  a  letter  written  by  Ambassador  Bullitt  Just  before  the 
war  started,  giving  the  French  assurance  of  cur  full  cooperation 
with  them  If  they  would  supp<-)rt  the  Poles."  " 

"Mr,  President,  take  all  these  things  in  combination  and  then 
look  back  over  the  whole  performance.  Before  the  war  started  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  act  and  by  Innuendo,  made  him- 
self the  leader  of  the  "no  more  Munlchs'  group.  His  Ambassador  to 
France  made  a  public  speech  to  all  Intents  pledging  American  aid. 
He  was  never  reprimanded.  Although  tho  question  of  possible 
promises  has  been  raised  many  times  since,  as  well  as  the  question 
whether  Bullitt  made  private  statements  to  French  officials  spelling 
out  In  detail  what  he  meant  by  his  public  speeches,  he  himself  has 
never  answered  the  question,  and  has  taken  particular  care  to  avoid 
having  to  arwwer  it  The  Srnate  will  not  quickly  forget  how  Mr 
Bullitt  made  his  get-away  from  these  shores  last  winter  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Introduced  his  resolution  asking  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  Inquire  of  Mr  Bullitt  while  h?  was 
here  whether  or  not  any  commitments  had  been  made  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Government  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  very  next 
day  after  the  introduction  of  that  reso'.utlon  Ambassador  Bullitt 
was  on  his  way  to  Europe.  Yet.  Mr  President,  some  such  commit- 
ment of  military  assistance  was  made,  or  the  dispute  over  Danzig 
and  the  Corridor  would  have  led  to  quite  a  different  result  than  haa 
been  reached  " 

It  is  true,  as  you  say.  that  M  Reynaud  was  not  Premier  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  Poland.  It  Is  true  that  It  was  M. 
Daladler  who  was  then  Premier  to  whom  the  letter  was  said  to  have 
been  written.  In  that  detail  I  was  In  error,  and  I  freely  admit  It. 
although  It  In  no  way  alters  the  gravity  of  the  charge  It  was 
M  Reynaud  In  whose  posse^Aion  the  letter  was  said  to  be,  and  who 
said  to  have  the  Intention  of  releasing  It. 


So  far  as  I  know,  you  have  never  made  a  denial  of  these  state- 
mem  s.  except  in  your  letter  to  Senator  Clarjc  complaining  of  my 
misstatements.  As  an  American  citizen  who  would  feel  at  least  my 
humble  !^harc  of  the  responsibility  for  the  result  of  such  a  dreadful 
Indiscretion  on  the  part  of  an  American  Ambassador.  I  have  read 
your  forthright  denial  with  great  relief.  And  I  suggest  that  in 
Justice  to  >ourself  and  to  the  public,  you  make  the  news  of  this 
denial  available  to  the  whole  Nation. 

In  passing  may  I  say  that  you  could  yourself  have  a  little  more 
care  in  charging  people  with  making  misstatements.  I  did  not  say 
you  had  written  such  a  letter.  I  said  it  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.     And  it  was.     So  much  for  that. 

No  3  quotation  from  my  page;  "Some  provincial  Americans  were 
rather  shocked  to  loam  that  on  occasion  he  actually  sat  In  the 
French  cabinet  meetings."' 

Yoiu-  reply:  "This  is.  of  course,  fantastic  nonsense.  It  would  be  as 
Impossible  for  an  American  Ambassador  In  Paris  to  sit  in  a  French 
cabinet  meeting  as  for  the  French  Ambassador  In  Washington  to  sit 
In  an  American  Cabinet  meeting.  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  sat 
In  any  French  cabinet  meeting  " 

My  answer:  You  say  this  is  fantastic  nonsense.  It  may  be.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  fantastic  and  that  was  precisely  the  point  I  was  seeking 
to  make.  That  we  were  living  in  an  age  of  fantastic  happenings, 
some  of  the  most  fantastic  of  which  had  to  do  with  our  own  foreign 
policy— whatever  that  is  Perhaps  It  never  happened.  If  not. 
again  as  an  American  citizen  I  am  heartily  glad  But  the  point  is 
that  I  am  a  rather  matter-of-fact  person,  and  did  not  conjure  that 
fantasy  from  my  own  brain.  Perhaps  you  didn"t  know  It.  but  that 
statement  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints  many  times,  and  by 
writers  who  seemed  most  friendly  to  you,  and  who  seemed  to  feel 
It  an  exploit  very  much  to  your  credit,  which  I  certainly  did  not. 
On  page  13  of  that  colorful  pamphlet.  An  American  White  Paper, 
subtitled  "The  Story  of  American  Diplomacy  In  the  Second  World 
War  "  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntner,  are  the  following 
words: 

"Bullitt  who  has  so  charmed  the  French  as  to  serve  occasionally 
as  an  unofficial  Cabinet  minister,  Is  a  romantic.  Clillde  Harold  sort  of 
fellow  " 

And  again  It  was  restated,  and  amplified.  In  a  column  by  Messrs. 
Alsop  and  Kintner.  dated  July  28.  and  herewith  attached; 

"Washington.  July  30 — Mr.  Bullitt  s  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  Mr  Bullitt  appears  to  be  more  confusing  than  explanatory.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  those  who  have  talked  with  the  returned 
Ambassador  to  France,  Bullltt"s  main  arcn^iment.  supporting  his 
stand  in  favor  of  the  Petain  government.  Is  that  Petaln,  Laval. 
Weysand  and  company  have  saved  their  country  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

"It  is  reported  that  Bullitt  Is  extremely  eloquent  on  the  power 
of  the  Communists  In  Paris  during  the  days  of  terror,  on  the 
elaborate  organization  of  their  activities,  and  on  the  serious  threat 
which  they  constituted  Bullitt  Is  an  able  observer.  A  large 
underground  Communist  movement  still  existed  In  France  until 
the  very  end  of  the  war.  No  doubt  BuUltt  Is  right  that  the  Com- 
munists hopefully  came  out  from  their  holes  during  the  time  when 
France  began  to  disintegrate  Nor  would  a  Communist  threat  Im- 
press any  man  more  than  Bullitt,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
violently  anti-Communist  public  men  In  the  world  ever  since  his 
bitter  disillusionment  in  Rusi;ia. 

"'On  the  other  hand.  It  is  also  reported  that  Bullitt  Is  even  more 
eloquent  on  the  present  threat  of  the  Nazis  to  the  world  than  on 
the  past  threat  of  the  Communists  to  France  His  antifascl.'^m  is  as 
nobly  intense  as  ever.  It  is  dlfHcult  to  imagine  that  a  Communist 
uprising  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  In  France  would  not  have  been 
cleaned  up  by  the  German  Army  and  Gestapo  In  double-quick 
time  And  thus  Bullitt's  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Petaln  government 
is  not  explained  logically,  at  least,  by  his  talk  of  the  Communist 
threat. 

"Although  the  Petain  government  may  have  prevented  a  Commu- 
nist uprising  which  the  Germans  would  certainly  have  put  down 
anyway,  the  crowd  arcund  Petain  are  themselves  under  the  gravest 
suspicion  of  German  domination.  The  plan  to  move  the  seat  of 
government  to  Paris,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo,  should  be 
indication  enough  of  the  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  If  it  Is  not, 
there  is  the  known  character  of  Pierre  Laval,  long  class*  d  as  a  vir- 
tual agent  of  the  Italian  Government  and  regarded  by  all  informed 
observers  as  no  better  than  Georges  Bonnet.  There  is  the  repu- 
tation of  Adrlen  Marquet.  a  sort  of  French  ersatz  fuehrer  Th^re  is 
the  policy  followed  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Navy, 
whose  Independent  officers  were  being  replaced  by  more  biddable 
ones,  when  the  Bngli.sh  acted  in  fear  of  the  r.ew  men  taking  the 
ships  into  French  ports  for  German  use  These  Items  of  evidence, 
plus  the  mere  shape  of  the  general  situation  in  France,  make  It  per- 
fectly Incredible  that  the  Petain  government  can  be  independent  in 
any  true  sense 

'Possibly  <;ome  lieht  may  be  cast  on  Bullitt's  attitude  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  position  in  France  He  Is  a  romanticist, 
dashing,  brilliant,  excitable,  given  to  magnificent  hospitality,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  stirring  goings  and  comings  of  international 
politics.  Being  so  colorful  a  figure,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
Presidents  clcjsest  Intimates,  he  was  accorded  a  standing  In  Paris 
quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  ambassador  Both  In  the  Blum  and 
In  the  Daladler  governments,  he  was  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Ministers  constantly  asked  his  advice  He  was  given  al- 
most as  large  a  voice  in  the  proceedings  cf  the  French  foreign  office 
as  in  the  debates  of  the  State  Department. 
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Naturally  n  lover  of  good  food,  good  living,  and  all  things 
French,  he  cculd  not  help  but  grow  more  pro-French  than  ever 
under  the  lufiuence  of  his  very  special  relatumsblp  with  the 
French  Ctovernment  Occasionally,  his  France  phJism  carried  him 
Into  Indiscretion >=  For  example.  In  the  period  before  the  war 
broke  out,  he  was  sometimes  given  to  telling  French  officials  wh;it 
the  President  wanted  to  do  for  France.  Tlie  Presidint,  of  courtc. 
wanted  to  do  e\erything  possible,  except  actually  going  to  war! 
And  the  French  officials  frequently  failed  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  v. hat  the  Prcitdcnt  wanted  to  do  ni.d  what  the 
Senate.  American  public  opinion,  and  all  the  other  factors  con- 
tiollinp  policy  would  permit  him  to  do. 

"Thi-s  same  Francophilism  undoubtedly  Influences  Bullitt  now 
for  unless  the  Am^jrican  people  are  willing  to  extend  a  helpli.g' 
hand.  France,  like  all  Europe,  will  have  the  most  dreadful  -A-lnter 
since  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether 
natural  American  gcneros-lty  or  a  hard-headed  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  by  helping  the  French  we  shall  Ije  extending  Indirect 
aid  to  Germany  thculd  control  our  decision. 

"Possibly  some  light  may  also  be  cast  on  Bullitt's  attitude  by 
the  conditions  which  pievalUxl  In  France  during  the  last  days. 
Tales  that  would  bo  Incredible  if  they  did  not  come  from  such 
good  sources  have  begun  to  trickle  out.  One.  for  example,  is  that 
in  the  last  4  days  t>efore  his  fall.  Premier  Reynaud  was  really  out 
of  touch  With  Prime  Minister  Churchill  becau.se.  trusting  no  one 
else,  he  confldfd  h:a  telegrams  for  the  English  Prime  Minister  to 
Mme.  des  Portes.  who  was  st^relly  an  appeaser  and  did  nor  send 
them  In  an  atmosphere  where  such  things  could  happen,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  the  head  of  the  French  armies.  General 
We>gand.  now  a  leading  member  of  the  Petaln  government,  should 
have  fallen  victim  to  a  transport  of  mysticism  Apparently  he 
combined  the  conviction  that  France  must  now  suffer  to  expurgate 
her  great  sins,  with  a  strong  trace  of  defeatism  and  a  violent  fear 
of  the  Commur.ist  menace  Bullitt  Is  said,  perhaps  wrongly,  to 
have  been  much  Influenced  by  Weygands  views 

■Bullitt  Is  a  responsible  official,  with  much  that  is  excellent  In 
his  record,  and  certainly  cannot  be  condemned  out  of  hand.  His 
stand  is  pu/zling  But  unless  he  is  not  ready  to  defend  it  in 
detail,  it  must  be  flled  calmly  In  the  ftiller  explanation"  depart- 
ment until  he  docs  so  dclend  it."" 

This  may  not  be  so  but  I  never  heard  of  Its  denial  by  yo\i  or 
anyone  else,  and  to  contend  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  "actually  sitting  upon  occasion  with  the  cabinet'  and 
"servmg  occasionally  as  an  unofficial  cabinet  minister."  is  to  make 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  In  my  humble  opinion,  and  I 
believe  that  of  most  thoughtful  Americans,  either  would  be  a 
highly  improper  role  for  an  Ambassador  of  the  United  Sutes 

Although  I  derived  the  distinct  impression  that  Mestrs  Alsop 
and  Klntner  were  your  great  admirers,  since  they  painted  a  charm- 
ing portrait  of  you  In  the  best  rich  young  rukr  style.  I  dare  .-;ay 
that  some  provincial  readers  like  myself,  wondered  if  it  was  m  the 
highest  interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  Childe  Harold  as  our 
Ambassador  to  France. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  this  denied,  except 
In  your  letter  to  Senator  Clark  complaining  of  my  missUtomenls. 
So  much  for  that 

No  4.  Quoting  from  my  page:  "When  the  tragic  collapse  of  France 
came  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr  Bullitt,  contrary  to  orders  from  the  Stale 
Department,  remnmed  in  Paris.  Instead  of  following  the  French 
Government  to  Bordeaux" 

Your  reply:  "I  never  received  any  orders  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  follow  the  French  Government  to  Bordeaux.  It  had  been 
understood  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  President,  and  myself 
that  In  case  the  Germans  should  reach  Paris.  I  should  remain  In 
the  city  in  accordance  with  the  long  tradition  which  began  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  when  Gouverneur  Morris  remained 
as  the  only  diplomatic  representative  in  the  city,  and  was  contin- 
ued by  Hihu  Washburne  during  the  Siege  of  Paris  and  the  Com- 
mune of  1870.  and  by  Ambas.sador  M3rTon  T    Herrick  in  1914" 

My  an.swer:  Unfortunately,  before  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
have  all  this  shooting  I  threw  away  the  clippings  ujVin  which  I 
bcsed  my  observation?.  Those  from  the  columnists  I  have  been 
able  to  recover  from  (  ur  flics.  The  statement  that  you  had  acted 
contrary  to  State  Department  orders  was  taken  from  a  straight  news 
story  which.  I  believe,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  If  my 
memory,  which  sometimes  Is  faulty,  serves.  It  was  in  the  same 
article  in  which  Judge  Hull  was  described  as  being  vexed  with  you. 
Unfortunate ly.  I  have  not  a  file  of  the  Times  in  the  office,  and  it 
may  take  me  some  time  to  locate  this  reference.  However.  I  shall 
try  to  do  so  But  ns  I  am  accepting  a  good  many  denials  on  your 
part  and  on  your  word.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  fair  enough  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  th.it  I  didn't  gather  that  out  of  the  cir- 
cumambient atmosphere,  but  based  the  observation  upon  reports 
in  the  public  pres.s 

Again  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  did  not  take  yotir  own  head 
and  go  contrary  to  orders  from  the  State  Department. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  without  regard  to  party,  the  Amerlciin  people 
have  the  .^nme  profound  respect  for  the  patriotism.  Intelligence, 
and  Integrity  of  Secretary  Hull  that  I  have  and  that  it  causes  grave 
apprehension  on  their  part  when  his  supposed  subordinates  flout 
his  authority  or  act  in  a  way  to  warrant  publication  of  a  statement 
that  he  is  vexed  with  them  And  since  from  your  letter  it  seems 
that  you  have  l)een  so  consistently  misrepresented.  I  venture  to 
hope  that  Judge  Hull  wms  not  vexed  with  you.  He  Is  a  man  whom 
I  personally  should  not  wish  to  vex. 

No  5  Quotation  from  my  page:  "Without  reporting  to  his  sup- 
posed chiefs  at  the  State  Department,  he  went  straight  to  the  Presi- 


i    dent      It  is  reported  that  the  State  Department   Is  still  as  much 
I    in  the  dark  as  the  general  public  regarding  the  evtnte  leading  to 

and  .'unoundlng  the  death  of  the  French  Republic. •" 
I  Your  reply:  "I  reached  Washington  from  EuropK-  on  a  Sunday. 
I  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary  were  absent  from 
I  the  city  I  reported  immediately  to  the  ranking  officer  of  the  De- 
partment cf  Slate  who  was  in  the  city,  an  adviser  to  .he  Secretary 
of  State  I  then  reported  at  the  White  House,  and  after  returning 
to  Washington  from  Hyde  Park  immediately  reported  to  all  the 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  State  "" 

My  answer:  Tlie  remarks  are  mine,  based  on  the  Merrv-Go-Round, 
by  Drev,  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen,  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
I  No,  6  Quotation  Irom  my  page:  "He  is  reported  ns  urging  the 
I  President  to  release  to  the  Petaln  governm'-nt  the  $2,500,000,000  de- 
posited here  by  the  French  Republic  for  safekeeping.  The  Treasury 
!  Department  had  every  intention  of  keeping  this  money  frozen  hire, 
I  since  if  It  is  released  to  Petain  it  will  find  Its  wav  into  Herr  Hitler  s 
hands.  Consequently,  the  Treasury  Is  greatly  upset  by  Mr  Bullitt's 
j    cru.-»de  for   lt«   release" 

I        Your  reply:  "This  statement,  like  those  atxjve.  Is  totally  untrue. 
I    I  have  never  urved  the  release  of  the  funds  in  question  " 

My  answer.  Tlie  words  are  mine,  based  on  statements  of  Joseph 
Alsop  and  Robert  KintntT.  In  the  News  Behind  the  News,  printed 
in  the  New  Orleans  Item  and  other  newspapers  on  Julv  27.  herewith 
attached ; 

"(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntner) 
"Washington.  D  C. — The  Treasury  U  grimly  whistling  in  the  dark 
about  the  pioblem  of  the  French  assets,  which  may  turn  out  to 
Involve  the  whole  huge  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  all  the  German -occupied  territories  in  Europe.  The 
linmedlale  rea.son  for  the  whistling  is  the  return  to  this  country  of 
Amba.ssador  William  C    Bullitt. 

"The  Tieasury  has  followed  a  well-defined  policy  with  regard  to 
the  American-held  valuables  of  nations  overrun  by  German  arms. 
As  each  nation  has  been  conquered,  its  assets  have  t>een  impounded 
and  held  In  escrow  for  the  rightful  owners — the  theory  being  that 
citizens  of  conquered  territories  being  in  Germany's  power  could 
Otherwise  be  fleeced  of  the  gold,  securities,  and  so  forth  they  sent 
for  safety  to  this  country. 

"RELEASE    WOLTLD    AID    GERMANS 

■'The  French  a.sscts  were  impounded  like  the  rest.  The  total  is 
now  about  $3.500  000.000.  of  which  between  $1,500,000,000  and 
$2,000,000,000  i.s  French 

"The  Treasury  wishes  to  keep  these  huge  sums  under  lock  and 
key  until  further  notice.  To  release  them,  the  Treasury  believes, 
may  have  the  gravest  results  For  example,  while  Germany  is  not 
able  to  import  much  from  abroad  so  long  as  the  British  blockade 
persists  she  could  u.•^e  a  bljt  sum  of  dollar  exchange  to  buy  South 
American  surpluses,  thus  knocking  spots  out  of  Uie  State  Depart- 
ments program  for  hemispheric  unity. 

"BTTLIJTT  is   rMPHATlC  ! 

"In  truth,  about  the  only  advantage  over  her  enemies  and  over 
this  country  which  Germany  now  lacks  is  a  shortage  of  liquid  assets 
with  value  on  the  world  money  markets.  And  if  Germany  is  al- 
lowed to  get  her  hands  on  her  victims"  valuables,  her  world  position 
will  be  incalculably  Improved 

"The  official  Tiea.sury  position  Is  that  the  assets  will  not  be  re- 
leased for  any  purpose.  But  Bullitt's  return  has  caused  a  whlstling- 
In-the-dark  note  to  creep  Into  the  Treasury's  assertions,  because  it 
appears  to  be  Bullitt's  purpose  to  change  the  Treasury  policy. 

"OFTICIAI.S    DISCROJIT    BULLITT    BTORT 

"Ever  since  he  landed  in  this  country  Bullitt  has  placed  the 
strongest  empha.sis  on  the  independence  and  non-Fascist  character 
of  the  new  French  Government  He  has  talked,  in  large  terms,  of 
schemes  of  rehabilitation,  and  he  has  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  American  policy  toward  France  shoxild  not  be  altered  by 
France  s  defeat.  As  yet  the  Treasury  ha-s  not  heard  from  Bullitt. 
But  as  he  has  been  closeted  with  the  President,  the  Treasury  officials 
are  momtntarily  expecting  the  worst. 

"The  Treasury  fears  being  forced  to  change  Its  policy  by  Bullitt's 
pleas  simply  because  neither  the  Treasury  nor  many  other  American 
Government  officials  credit  Bullitt's  picture  of  the  present  situation 
In  Prance  Both  the  character  of  the  Individuals  composing  the  new 
French  administration  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  anarchy 
will  come  when  the  German  Gestapo  is  withdrawn  strongly  suggest 
that  calling  Laval  and  his  crowd  independent  and  non-Fa-scist  is 
extremely  wlshlul. 

""Unquestionably  the  situation  is  as  thorny  as  any  the  President 
and  his  aides  have  ever  confronted  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Despite  the  general  su.spiclon  of  Laval  and  his  entourage,  the  French 
Government  Is  still  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Being  recopnizrd,  the  French  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
the  relea.se  of  their  a&sets.  Strong  representations  to  this  effect  have 
already  been  made." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  seems  I  have  based  most  of  my  observa- 
tions In  the  article  to  which  ycu  object  on  the  correspondence  of 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen  and  Messrs  Alsop  and  Klntner.  I  suggest 
that  if  you  wish  to  have  yoiu-sclf  and  your  case  "reported  aright  to 
the  unsatl.sfled  "  you  should  take  the  matter  up  with  them  also.  I 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  any  errors  in  the  column  cf 
Messrs.  Alsop  and  Klntner.  as  we  print  them  and  naturally  have 
some  concern  with  their  method  of  reporting 

Since  all  the  things  you  complain  of  have  been  said  by  bright 
lumlnfiries  of  the  newspaper  profession,  in  which  I  am  but  a  iicwly 
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Jcurnejman.  I  cannot  but  be  flattered,  although  somewhat  non- 
pUifsed.  that  It  should  be  upon  my  head  that  you  bring  down  your 
righte«)Us  wrath. 

My  mother  used  to  say  of  me  that  I  always  told  the  truth — some- 
times when  It  was  unnecessary  I  must  say  that  the  fl¥st  person 
rharging  me  with  misstatements  has  done  so  In  a  wholesale  fashion, 
and  I  have  trespassed  upon  your  time  with  a  very  lengthy  letter  In 
rrply  uj  your  charges  not  only  in  Jiastlce  to  you  but  In  Justice  to 
m>;elf.  because  anybcdy  who  sat  down  and  wrote  as  I  did  about 
you  without  bnslng  It  on  supposedly  reputable  authority,  has  no 
place  in  the  newspaper  business  They  should  go  In  for  Action. 
And  If  the  gentlemen  upon  whose  correspondence  I  based  that  part 
of  my  comment  to  whiCh  you  object  are  not  reliable  newspapermen. 
It  Is  of  an  much  Importance  to  the  newspaper  publishers  who  pay 
them  for  their  work  as  It  Is  to  you  to  establi.sh  the  fact 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  It  clear  to  you  that  however  profoundly 
I  may  disagree  with  ycu.  I  wrote  the  piece  which  so  enraged  you  In 
perfect  Rcod  faith,  based  upon  statements  made  In  the  public  press, 
and  never  to  my  knowledge  denied  by  you  or  In  your  behalf 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr    Ambassador ,  your  sense  cf  fair  play  will 
cause  you  to  accept  this,  as  my  reputation  as  a  newspaperwoman  i» 
Just  as  important  to  me  as  yours  as  a  diplomat  is  to  you. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

GrtrEvjTvt  Cl^uuc  Thomson. 
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ARTICLE  BY  COL  JOSEPH  FAIRBANKS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  today.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  the  article 
by  Col.  Joseph  Fairbanks  on  the  subject  If  Germany  Wins  the 
War. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

It  Gcxmant  Wins 

Back  In  1914  an  apocryphal  story  went  the  rounds  In  New 
En^cland.  On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  early  August  of  that  year  a 
farmer  on  his  way  back  from  the  vllla«p  called  to  a  neighbor  at 
work  m  the  hay  field.  "Say  did  you  know  that  England  and  Germany 
have  gone  to  war"""  The  haymaker  leaned  on  his  pitchfork,  cast  a 
glance  at  the  cloudless  sky.  and  replied.  "Well,  they've  got  a  good 
day  for  It." 

To  millions  of  Americans  In  that  fateful  month  the  news  of 
foreign  war  brought  no  more  feeling  of  personal  concern  than  to  our 
rural  commentator  It  was  Europe's  war.  not  ours,  and  would 
continue  so  How  complete  the  contrast  when.  In  Septeml)er  1939. 
word  of  another  overseas  conflict  sped  to  every  American  city  and 
farm.  Instantly  public  opinion  struck  the  dominant  note  of  anxiety 
lest  the  United  Stales  become  a  participant  Many  weeks  have 
passed  during  which  our  legislative  barriers  have  been  strengthened, 
but  still  the  dread  of  war  at>sorbs  our  thoughts,  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  domestic  differences. 

The  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  and  the  admirably 
prompt  adjournment  of  the  Congress  afforded  a  much-needed  respite 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  new  bearings,  determine 
their  true  position,  and  chart  their  future  course  in  the  sea  of 
International  troubles.  The  atmosphere  Is  clearing.  Confronted  on 
September  3  with  the  hard  fact  of  a  major  war  in  Europe,  our  p>eople 
as  a  whole  leaped  instinctively  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  was  In  Imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  Ijelligerent  We  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  alcof  in  1917  and  history  was  all  set  to  repeat 
Itself  This  Instant  and  emotional  reaction  quickly  hardened  into 
a  firm  deternunatlon  to  keep  out  of  war — made  vocal  with  a  una- 
nlniity  well-nigh  unique  In  our  annals.  The  debate  by  radio,  in 
the  press,  and  In  the  Senate  centered  on  the  choice  of  methods 
best  designed  to  keep  us  free  from  present  conflict  The  net  result 
is  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  in  its  preamble  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  "to  preserve  Its  neutrality  In  wars  between  foreign 
states  and  also  to  avoid  Involvement  therein  '  With  that  done, 
the  opportunity  arises  for  a  more  dispassionate  survey  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country.     It  Is  time  to  take  a  longer  look  ahead. 

We  can  see  now  th»t  the  Immlnency  of  war  for  us  has  been  vastly 
overemphasized  The  plain  and  fundamental  reason  Is  that  we 
dont  want  to  flght  and  no  other  nation  wants  to  fight  us.  Even 
without  the  additional  safefruards  provided  by  the  Neutrality  Act. 
far  greater  provocation  than  ever  before  would  be  necessary  to 
goad  us  to  war.  We  are  determined  to  suy  out.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  only  two  possible  opponents.  Germany  and  Japan. 
Which  of  them  amid  their  present  Involvements  is  likely  to  pick 
a  quairrel   with   the  United  States?     a«nnauy   knows   better  after 


having  once  taken  on  the  whole  world,  and  for  Japan,  embroiled 
In  China,  to  challenge  us  now  would  be  sheer  folly.  Russia  by  her- 
self alone  threatens  us  with  her  communL<tlc  doctrine,  not  with 
her  armed  forces.  Nobody  dreams  of  war  with  England  or  Prance. 
Where  then,  in  the  absence  of  some  radical  and  unforeseeable 
change  in  the  international  picture.  Is  the  acute  danger''  As  an 
earthquake  breeds  a  tidal  wave,  so  the  shock  of  the  present  con- 
flict overwhelmed  the  American  people  with  a  blinding  dread  of 
war  for  themselves  Slowly  that  emotional  wave  recedes  and  the 
true  logic  of  the  situation  emerges.  With  It  will  come  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  going  to  keep  out.  and  then  we  shall  settle 
down  to  the  far  more  vital  problem  of  so  directing  cur  national 
policy  that  we  may  not  only  remain  neutral  in  this  war  but  may 
also  promote  an  enduring  peace  for  America  when  the  present 
fighting  subsides 

The  current  national  debate  has  dealt  far  too  much  with  tem- 
porary Immunity  from  war  and  far  too  little  with  lasting  security. 
Would  that  someone  with  the  voice  of  leadership  may  arise  to 
champion  the  conviction  that  cur  actions  of  today  must  be  sighted 
at  longer  range  to  produce  for  America  not  merely  continued  neu- 
trality but  a  future  of  peace  and  not  of  arms.  An  enduring  peace 
Is  the  deeper  expression  of  our  desire  and  the  truer  measure  of 
our  need. 

Obviously,  the  basic  condition  for  such  a  program  Is  a  frank  and 
searching  look  ahead  We  must  test  every  step  we  propose  to  take 
now  by  relating  it  to  our  national  Interest  in  that  post-war  world 
which  Is  Just  as  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later  as  the  armistice 
of  Novemlier  11,  1918      Common  senie  demands  this. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  contend  for  a  calm  analysis  of 
America's  {X)sition  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  but  attempts  in  that 
direction  have  been  few.  Even  those  speakers  and  writers  who 
discern  future  danger  to  this  country  If  the  fighting  ends  in  a 
victory  for  one  side  or  the  ether  are  too  much  Inclined  to  stop 
with  the  mere  assertion  of  this  belief,  and  every  statement  of  that 
sort  IS  promptly  howled  down  with  the  cry  that  It  Is  warmonger- 
ing and  rabble  rousing  designed  to  lead  the  country  into  the  war 
we  seek  to  avoid.  That  is  purely  an  appeal  to  emotion,  not  to 
reason.  No  human  being  knows  how  the  war  will  result,  but  no 
thinking  American  can  be  excused  if  he  falls  to  visualize  with  the 
utmost  realism  the  major  contingencies  as  each  may  affect  this 
country  No  more  dangerous  sedative  can  be  administered  to  our 
people  than  the  Idea  that  neutrality  restricts  free  and  candid  public 
dlscu.«8lon  of  what  will  happen  to  the  United  States  when  neu- 
trality ends  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In  Europe.  No  obsesi-ion 
by  the  desire  to  keep  out  of  war,  no  comforting  feeling  that  United 
States  territory  is  Immune  from  Invasion,  and  no  preachment  that 
European  quarrels  are  not  our  concern  can  be  allowed  to  befog  the 
vision  of  our  pveople  or  hinder  them  from  a  frank  appraisal  of 
their  vital  interests  at  every  stage  of  events 

The  military  operations  now  being  conducted  in  Europe  may 
result  In  a  clear-cut  decision  for  one  side  or  in  some  less  conclusive 
manner  Of  these  numerous  contingencies,  all  of  which  should 
be  examined.  I  propose  to  consider  only  one.  the  possibility  that 
Germany  may  be  the  victor.  Whether  we  believe  she  will  win 
Is  another  matter  We  must  admit  that  it  can  happen.  It  Is  one 
of  the  major  chances  of  which  we  must  take  reckoning  in  ad- 
vance No  man  drives  an  automobile  looking  always  to  the  right 
and  never  to  the  left 

Let  It  be  assumed  that  the  United  States  has  successfully  main- 
tained her  neutrality  and  that  Germany,  by  force  of  arms,  has 
gained  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  What  would  prob- 
ably be  the  nature  of  that  peace  treaty  as  affecting  America?  Then 
would  be  presented,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Goebbels.  "that  rare  moment 
for  the  redistribution  of  the  world."  The  German  theory  of  peace- 
making was  expressed  by  the  official  military  publication  Deutsche 
Wehr  m  June  1935: 

"Totalitarian  victory  means  the  utter  destruction  of  the  van- 
quished nation,  and  its  complete  and  final  disappearance  from  the 
historical  arena.  The  victor  will  not  negotiate  with  the  vanquished 
concerning  the  conditions  for  peace,  because  there  will  be  no  party 
capable  of  negotiations.  He  will  impose  whatever  conditions  he 
thinks  flt.  In  reality  totalitarian  weu^are  is  nothing  but  a  gigantic 
struggle  of  elimination  whose  upshot  will  be  terrible  and  irrevocable 
In  its  finality." 

Shades  of  Versailles,  thou  art  become  a  bedtime  story.  But  let 
us  be  content  with  understatement  and  affirm  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man peace  terms  from  first  to  last  would  be  designed  to  place  that 
nation  in  a  position  of  world  domination  with  respect  to  naval 
and  military  strategy  and  economic  advantages.  With  the  French 
Army  beaten  and  the  English  Fleet  eliminated,  nothing  less  than 
such  a  far-flung  readjustment  has  any  basis  in  reason  It  is  hard 
to  think  in  such  terms,  yet  certain  of  the  major  conditions  and 
their  consequences  can  be  stated  with  almost  complete  certainty. 
Some  of  those  factors  directly  affecting  America  are  as  follows: 

1  German  naval,  submarine,  and  airplane  bases  will  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  all  around  the  world  Most  of  these  will  be 
former  British  and  French  pKassessions.  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere they  will  be  Just  as  near  to  the  shores  of  the  United  SUtea 
and  to  the  Panama  Canal  as  Germany  dares  to  demand  without 
provoking  the  United  States  to  immediate  war.  Leaving  Canada 
out  of  the  picture.  Great  Britain  now  owns  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas. 
Jamaica.  Antigua.  Barbados.  Trinidad,  and  numerous  other  West 
Indian  Islands.  On  the  mainland  she  owns  British  Honduras, 
bordering  Mexico  and  British  Guiana,  near  Venezuela  Far  to  the 
south  are  the  Falkland  Islands.  Prance  owns  Guadaloupe.  Mar- 
tinique, and  other  islands,  together  with  the  mainland  colony  of 
French  Qulana.     No  transfer  of   title  to  any   of  these   possessions 
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would  Infringe  the  Monrce  Doctrine,  unless  restated  for  the  occa- 
sion I  It  was  restated  by  S.  J  Res.  271.  H.  J.  Res.  656,  never  passed 
by  both  Houses  Was  there  made  a  certain  causus  belli? — before  or 
after  peace),  since  all  are  now  owned  by  Europ.'an  powers.  Pos- 
sibly Germany  would  not  ln8i,st  on  such  aquleltlons,  but  the  point 
Is  that  as  victor  she  would  have  the  power  to  do  so,  restrained  only 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  question  at  her  Intention  would  in- 
evitably spring  Into  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  to  become 
a  living  iFsue  just  as  soon  ar^  hostilities  ceased. 

By  far  the  shortest  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  easiest  for 
aircraft  Is  from  the  present  French  and  British  colonies  of  West 
Africa  to  Brazil.     This  route  would  surely  become  German. 

In  the  Pacific  those  South  Sea  islands  formerly  owned  by  Ger- 
many would  unquestionably  be  restored  to  her  and  others  acquired 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  vitally  Important 
Singapore  base.  Australia  would  be  helpless,  and  the  entire  Pacific 
Ocean  front  would  assume  a  vastly  altered  aspect  in  relation  to  the 
InUrestfi  of  the  United  SUtes  Whether  the  German  gains  In  the 
Pacific  prove  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  than  here  suggested  is 
beside  the  point  At  the  very  least,  a  German  victory  means  that 
American  national  policy  must  relate  Itself  to  Important  German 
na%*al,  commercial,  and  economic  establishments  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

2.  A  German-dictated  peace  will  Include  provisions  designed  to 
place  under  Gernian  control  the  mechanism  of  International  trade 
This  Includes  banking,  foreign  exchange,  and  insurance.  A  vital 
blow  can  thus  be  struck  at  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain.  Large 
revenues  will  be  secured  for  Germany  and  her  faclities  for  trading 
with  all  nations  will  be  vastly  expanded  and  Improved  Transfers 
of  this  nature  can  be  arranged  by  way  of  payments  on  Indemnities 
which  Germany  would  have  the  power  to  exact  Thereafter  every 
American  exporter  and  importer  would  be  faced  with  an  altered  pat- 
tern of  International  trade  in  which  the  purpose  to  make  Germany 
the  dominant  commercial  nation  would  be  an  ever-present  and 
annoying  factor.  Close  on  the  heels  of  this  w-ould  come  the  new 
German  merclnnt  marine,  composed  t)Oth  cf  ships  transferred  from 
the  French  and  British  flags  and  of  vessels  newly  constructed  Just 
BO  far  as  Germany  gains  naval  control,  ttatis  far  she  will  be  able  also 
to  absorb  the  carry. ng  tn.de  cf  the  world's  commerce. 

3.  A  German  victory  and  a  German  peace  mean  that  Germany 
can  and  will  create  for  herself  a  naval  establishment  equal  to  that 
cf  any  other  nation.  Including  the  United  States.  This  can  be  done 
In  10  years  or  less  Her  fleet  may  or  may  not  Include  as  many 
battleships  as  the  present  British  Navy,  Its  strength  may  dej)end 
more  upon  fast  vessels,  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  and  air- 
planes, depending  upon  the  lessons  of  the  current  war,  but  she 
will  see  to  It  that  her  naval  power  Is  superior  to  any  posKlble 
European  combination  and  the  equal  of  whatever  America  may 
build  As  victor  she  can  and  will  do  this.  Superior  force  brought 
success  and  will  be  continuously  employed  to  maintain  that  suc- 
cess. No  thinking  American  can  fall  to  see  that  the  United  States 
will  then  be  obliged  to  construct  and  maintain  an  equivalent  navy 
based  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (provided  for  since),  in  addition  to 
cur  present  fleet  based  in  the  Pacific.  The  two-ocean  standard 
would  become  imperative.  No  British  fleet  would  then  offset  Ger- 
man naval  power  If  anyone  doubts  that,  consider  what  happened 
to  the  German  high-seas  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  If  and 
when  the  British  Fleet  is  destroyed  or  towed  captive  Into  a  German 
harbor,  American  isolation  becomes  a  stark  fact,  to  which  the  only 
possible  answer  of  the  peace-loving  American  people  will  be  to 
pour  out  their  treasure  without  stint  to  safeguard  themselves 
Whether  the  outcome  be  sut>sequent  war  or  armed  peace,  we  cannot 
have  tranquility  on  those  conditions. 

4  A  German  victory  will  raise  before  the  American  people  the 
specter  of  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Japan.  I  say  "specter" 
because  no  such  thing  may  happen.  But  a  ghost  can  work  a  lot 
of  mischief  and  this  one  would  be  sure  to.  A  Japan  consolidating 
its  gains  in  the  Far  Elast  and  a  victorious  Germany  trying  on  the 
shoes  of  Great  Britain  as  a  world  power,  both  nations  governed 
by  a  similar  absence  of  morality,  would  inevitably  suggest  to  Amer- 
ican minds  the  idea  of  a  partnership  between  these  two  aggressors 
The  potentialities  of  such  a  combination  need  not  be  developed. 
Whether  or  not  a  two-ocean  war  testing  the  defenses  of  this  country 
to  the  limit,  ultimately  came  about,  the  realization  that  It  could 
happen  would  be  forced  upon  the  American  people  if  Germany 
dictates  the  next  peace  A  deep-seated  feeling  of  alarm,  working 
cut  in  redoubled  expenditure  for  national  defense,  would  be 
Inevitable. 

5.  If  Germany  wins,  the  commercial  penetration  of  South  and 
Central  America.  Including  Mexico,  will  proceed  with  German  thor- 
oughness, abetted  by  her  newly  acquired  prestige  Expanding 
trade  will  open  the  door  to  encroachments  far  beyond  ordinary 
competition  The  German  political  propaganda  will  keep  pace. 
Centers  of  German  influence  and  population  will  develop,  and  any 
local  restraints  imposed  thereon  will  be  construed  as  persecution 
and  used  as  stepping  stones  to  more  aggressive  measures.  If  Ger- 
many is  the  victor,  the  fact  of  persistent  penetration  by  German 
interests  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Rio  Grande  will  confront  the 
people  of  the  United  States  How  will  Americans,  who  are  prac- 
tically a  unit  In  their  di.slike  of  Teuton  Ideology,  react  to  this 
situation? 

WOSLD    REVOLtmOJf 

6.  If  Germany  wins,  what  of  the  effect  within  the  continental 
United  States?  Unless  one  Is  simple  enotigh  to  believe  that  Ger- 
man ambition  will  t>e  satisfied  with  a  military  decision  In  Europe 


and  the  return  of  her  pre-war  colonics,  a  systematized  effort  to  im- 
pair the  morale  of  this  Nation  will  be  underUken  If  there  be 
doubt  about  this,  consider  the  fact  that  every  forward  step  taken 
by  Germany  In  recent  years  has  been  preceded  by  a  campaign  of 
the  spoken  and  written  word,  broadly  known  as  propaganda.  This 
is  basic  policy.  It  has  two  objectives:  First,  to  Justify  German 
Intention.-.,  and  second,  to  soften  opposition,  generally  by  promoting 
internal  dissension  abroad.  Under  a  dictatorship  uncontrolled  b> 
morals,  the  use  of  the.se  same  methods  in  the  United  States  will  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  means  of  defense  to  safeguard  the  dominant 
world  position  of  the  German  race.  No  ocean  barriers  can  prevent 
such  internal  meddling,  and  our  own  insistence  upon  the  rights  of 
flee  speech  will  make  for  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  situation. 
For  example,  antisemltism  is  a  cardinal  point  in  Nazi  doctrine 
What  could  deter  the  German  leaders  from  touching  the  match  to 
antl-Jewish  prejudice  In  this  country?  Any  dissatisfied  minority 
presents  a  similar  chance  to  promote  Internal  conflict  of  opinion 
and  disturbance,  thus  diverting  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
external  affairs  The  system  of  German  propaganda  and  espionage 
long  existing  in  Prance  and  England  is  common  knowledge  Under 
a  German  peace,  the  infiltration  of  the  same  methods  In  the  United 
SUtes  will  begin.  Perhaps  it  has  already  begun.  If  thLs  process 
is  allowed  to  have  Its  way.  no  limit  to  the  resulting  mischief  can 
easily  be  foreseen  If  repressed,  the  measures  for  its  control  are 
likely  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Bill  of  Hlghts,  a  result  precisely  in 
line  with  the  totalitarian  ideas  we  seek  to  exclude  The  main 
differences  between  German  propaganda  of  the  first  World  War  and 
of  today  are  that  Its  technique  has  Improved  and  that  Its  use  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  has  been  developed.  In  due  course  hos- 
tilities will  cease,  but,  if  Germany  prevails,  the  march  of  Teutonic 
Ideology  In  the  name  of  German  racial  superiority  will  not  stop 
Americans  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  this  prospct. 

Many  well-meaning  and  eloquent  Americans  cf  late  have  pictured 
this  Nation  keeping  resolutely  aloof  from  the  battles  cf  EXirope, 
prepared  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  to  act  as  a  haven  for  the  arts 
of  peace.  They  see  her.  secure  In  her  Isolation,  carr>'!ng  on  the 
torch  of  civilization  which  It  Is  a.ssumed  will  fall  from  the  hands 
of  other  exhausted  peoples  That  conception  of  our  future  has 
validity  only  if  general  exhaustion  of  all  major  contestai.ts  actually 
occurs  That  Is  one  pHWsible  outcome  and  only  one  Those  who 
foresee  America  as  a  refuge  for  civilization  Invariably  fall  to  con- 
sider that  the  expected  general  exhaustion  may  not  take  place  To 
the  extent  that  they  ignore  other  equally  plausible  contingencies, 
their  hypothesis  Is  devoid  of  realistic  thinking  The  chance  that 
Germany  may  definitely  win  has  just  as  good  .support  from  compe- 
tent experts  as  the  theory  of  a  stalemate,  the  break-down  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  or  a  victory  for  France  and  England 

Certainly  It  Is  unsafe  to  a-ssume  that  a  German  conquest  will 
leave  her  too  exhaastod  for  further  aggression.  In  the  second 
decade  after  the  prostration  of  the  World  War,  she  again  treads  the 
paths  of  power  If  defeat  only  gave  her  pause.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  victory,  however  dearly  bought,  would  prevent  another 
resurgence 

All  reasonable  contingencies  should  be  honestly  examined  as  they 
affect  America  In  this  spirit  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  appral.se 
the  main  features  of  a  German-dictated  peace.  Whether  or  not 
all  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  accepted,  this  much  is  certain:  In 
a  post-war  world,  dominated  by  a  Germany  fliished  with  success 
and  guided  by  a  philosophy  abhorrent  to  the  American  people,  the 
prospect  for  tranquillity  and  unimpeded  pursuit  of  democracy  will 
be  nonexistent  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  To  permit 
the  American  people  to  Ignore  that  fact  on  the  charge  that  to  talk 
about  it  is  unneutral  and  warmongering  would  be  criminal  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  those  who  endeavor  to  guide  public  opinion 
Ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  might  elapse  before  an  acute  crisis 
arose,  but  does  anyone  dream  that  a  German  Government  vlctoriotis 
over  England  and  France  would  vary  Its  methods  or  mend  Itb 
manners  out  of  consideration  or  fear  of  the  United  States?  Only 
wishful  thinking  can  reach  such  a  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  if  these  views  were  broadcast  some  evening  to 
Americans.  I  can  hear  murmurs  of  dissent  and  incredulity  In  the 
listening  audience.  "The  Germans  aren't  that  bad."  "They  only 
want  elbow  room  in  Europe  and  maybe  a  few  colonies."  'If  they 
do  win,  they  won't  bother  us  any  more  than  England  bothers  us 
now."  "That  is  Jules  Verne  talk,  he's  Just  an  alarmist  "  "It's 
British  propaganda  again."  Thus  speaks  the  easy-going  American, 
slightly  skeptical  and  thinking  only  of  keeping  out  of  war  by  the 
week  or  the  month.  There  may  be  others  who  would  reflect,  "Can 
that  happen  here?  Is  not  the  picture  overdrawn?"  To  all  such 
who  have  open  minds  and  are  willing  to  use  them,  the  most  con- 
vincing answer  comes  from  the  lips  of  German  philosophers,  states- 
men, and  soldiers  for  the  last  75  years.  During  all  that  period 
(except  for  a  brief  respite  after  1918)  the  intelligent,  energetic,  but 
politically  docile  German  people  have  been  taught  that  they  con- 
stitute a  race  superior  to  all  others,  that  the  highest  good  of 
civilization  requires  the  German  nation  to  attain  world  leadership, 
and  that  war  Is  a  le^.Titlmate,  a  noble,  and  a  necessary  means  to  that 
end.  The  Nazi  doctrine  of  Aryan  racial  superiority  and  the  earlier 
conception  of  the  German  superman  stem  from  the  same  fountain 
head  of  philosophy.  Wilhelm  II  and  his  generals  with  their  "place 
In  the  sun"  and  Hitler  with  his  "lebensraum"  (living  space)  speak 
the  same  language.  Bismarck  preaching  blood  and  iron  and  Ooer- 
Ing  with  his  lightning  war  of  extermination  proclaim  the  same 
theory  of  brute  force  Such  Is  the  diet  that  for  two  peneratlons  has 
been  fed  unremittingly  to  the  German  people.    If  the  bitter  lesson 
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at  defeat  In  the  flrst  World  War  did  not  rid  Germany  of  this 
theory  of  national  life,  what  limit  to  Its  practical  application  can 
be  aet  If  Oermany  emerges  victorious  In  the  present  struggle? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  aasumed  that  pan  Germanism  and 
presrnt  day  national  socialism  are  synonymous.  There  Is  evidence 
that  the  true  Nazi  movement  Is  revolutionary  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  that  its  only  flxed  tt-net  Is  the  pursuit  of  power  In  the  hands 
of  an  inner  group,  whose  members  are  free  from  the  shackles  of 
any  political  or  moral  code  and  therefore  prepared  to  adopt  any 
Ideology  suited  to  command  the  allegiance  of  the  masses  at  home 
and  to  create  a  maximum  of  unrest  In  other  lands  Dr  Rausch- 
ning.  once  a  Nazi  leader  and  president  of  the  £>anzig  Senate,  In  his 
scholarly  book  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism,  writes: 

"The  National  Socialist  leaders  concealed  their  true  objectives 
so  well  that  many  members  of  the  elite  only  realized  after  a  con- 
f^iderable  time  that  they  had  been  drawn  Into  a  double  existence, 
With  flctltious  spiritual,  national  alms  and  one  very  real  one — the 
pursuit  of  power  The  most  outstanding  quality  of  the  elite  is 
the  accurately  chosen  and  ruthless  application  of  all  the  physical 
and  material  power  at  its  disposah"  Here  again  the  National 
Soclalust  leaders  carried  into  practice  the  new  doctrine  of  violence, 
the  doctrine  that  spiritual  asset.s  are  of  value  for  the  legitimation 
of  political  power  and  fur  nothing  el.se;  such  things  have  no  in- 
trinsic authority,  no  value  in  themselves;  there  is  nothing  that 
counts  except  force;  It  Is  by  force  alone  that  an  elite  comes  to  the 
top  ■■ 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  the  sudden  fraternization  between  Ger- 
many and  bolshevism  presents  no  riddle  No  inconsistency  counts 
if  it  leads  to  power  But.  regardless  of  .sincerity,  the  doctrines  of 
racial  superiority  and  German  destiny  prcs.sed  upon  the  entire 
nation  bv  Hitter  and  his  party  bear  unmi.stakable  affinity  to  the 
philosophic  and  political  dogma  upon  which  Germans  have  been 
reared  ever  since  long  ago  the  Prussian  militarists  Joined  hands 
with  the  intellectual.s. 

If  there  be  those  who  believe  that  German  ambition  will  be  con- 
tent with  predominance  In  Europe,  let  the  German  leaders  briefly 
state  their  own  case 

In  August  of  the  present  year.  Hermann  Ooerlng.  Hitler's  chosen 
successor,  made  an  important  speech  during  which  he  allowed  a 
few  questions  from  his  listeners.  He  passed  in  review  the  potential 
European  enemies  of  Germany  and  gave  assurance  that  her  militiiry 
p«iwer  would  subdue  them.  Then  a  voice  cried.  'What  about  the 
Americans?"  "Sle  werden  kommen.""  answered  Goering.  Literally. 
•Tliey  will  come  '  In  other  words.  'They  are  on  cur  list.  Wp  will 
deal  With  them  In  due  time  '  Probably  those  were  unguarded 
words,  perhaps  half  In  Jest,  but  In  uttering  them  at  all  Goenng 
slipped  and  ^ave  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  future  according 
to  the  gospel  of  the  Nazi  leaders 

If  It  be  urged  that  this  was  only  a  straw  on  the  wind  of  oratory 
and  not  entitled  to  weight,  compare  Hitler's  statement  In  Meln 
Kampf   (abridged  ed  .  ch    XXVI  i ,  written  about   19'25: 

"The  1914  frontiers  mean  nothing  to  Germany's  future  They 
were  n<it  a  protection  in  the  pa.st.  and  they  would  not  mean  power 
In  the  future  The  distance  to  England  would  not  he  lessened,  the 
size  of  the  United  States  would  not  t>e  equaled,  nor  would  Prance 
be  deprived  of  any  political  pxjwer 

Any  attempt  to  reestablish  the  1914  borders  would  merely  bleed 
our  people,  and  if  this  small  aim  was  achieved,  the  drunken  Joy 
of  victory  would  weaken  Interest  in  greater  goals  " 

If  it  still  be  felt  that  this  is  tx>mbast  which  does  not  concern 
America,  turn  back  to  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  (1834  96).  the  noted 
historian  to  whose  lecture  room  at  the  University  of  Berlin  young 
men  flocked  for  nwre  than  20  years.     He  said: 

•Then  when  the  German  flag  flies  over  and  protects  this  vast 
empire,  to  whom  will  belong  the  scepter  of  the  universe?  What 
nation  will  Impose  its  wishes  on  the  other  enfeebled  and  decadent 
pe«iple«?  Will  It  not  be  Germany  that  will  have  the  mission  to 
Insure  the  peace  of  the  world?" 

The  German  press  strikes  the  same  note  (Vosslsche  Zeltung)  ; 
"As  we  are  the  supreme  people,  our  duty,  henceforth,  is  to  lead 
the  march  of  humanity  Itself.     •      •      •     It  would  be  a  sin  against 
our  mission  to  spare  the  people  who  are  Inferior  to  us." 
I>?utsche  TagesTieltung: 

"It  Is  a  crying  necessity  that  German  shouM  replace  English  as  the 
world  language  Should  the  English  language  be  victorious  and 
become  the  world  language  the  culture  of  mankind  will  stand  before 
a  closed  door  and  the  death  knell  will  sound  for  civilization.  Here 
we  have  the  reason  why  It  Is  necessary  for  the  German,  and  with 
him  the  German  language,  to  conquer  And  the  victory  once  won. 
be  it  now  or  be  It  100  years  hence,  there  remains  a  task  for  the 
German  than  which  none  is  more  Important,  that  of  forcing  the 
German  tongue  on  the  world." 

In  1915.  when  victory  hung  In  the  balance,  Maximilian  Harden, 
journalist,  wrote: 

"Now  strikes  the  hour  for  Germany's  rising  power  The  terms  of 
a  peace  treaty  that  does  not  insure  this  would  leave  the  great  effort 
unrewarded  Even  If  It  brought  dozens  of  shining  billions  Into  the 
rational  treasury,  the  fate  of  Europe  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  the  same  year  a  Manifesto  of  the  Intellectuals,  formulated  by 
352  leading  German  professors.  350  diplomatists,  and  185  high  Gov- 
ernment officials,  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Chancelor.  setting 
forth  Germany's  war  alms  Although  it  disclaimed  the  wish  "to 
dominate  the  world."  the  following  passages  from  this  document  are 
noteworthy ; 


"The  German  mind  Is.  In  our  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt  our  one 
supremely  valuable  asset.  It  is  the  one  pnceliss  po-^sesslon  amongst 
all  our  possessions.  It  alone  Justifies  our  peoples  existence  and 
their  Impulse  to  maintain  and  assert  themselves  In  the  world;  and 
to  It  they  owe  their  superiority  over  all  other  peoples. " 

And  again  speaking  of  England: 

"Undoubtedly  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
considerable  part  of  our  oversea  trade;  but  we  shall  also  have  to 
conquer  anew  our  old  trade  and  shipping  connections.  Herein  we 
shall  in  future  stand  upon  our  own  feet,  and  shall,  e.  g  .  eliminate 
the  hitherto  customary  mediation  of  Engll.sh  bankers  and  brokers. 
English  arbitrage  and  exchange  business,  and  the  preponderance  of 
English  marine  Insurance  companies  England  has  wantonly  de- 
stroyed In  us  the  trtist  and  confldence  which  all  such  transactions 
require,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  by  losing  the  profits  which  she 
has  hitherto  derived  from  them  at  the  expense  of  German 
trade      •     •     • 

"Further,  we  must  break  the  chain  of  England's  naval  bases, 
which  encircles  the  globe,  or  weaken  It  by  a  corresponding  acquisi- 
tion of  Germany  bases      •      •      • 

"But  England's  power  is  also  essentially  based  upon  the  over- 
whelming Influence  which  she  exercises  on  the  governments  and  the 
press  of  the  whole  world 

"In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  and  to  secure  counter 
influence  for  Oermany  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  destroy  England's 
monopoly  of  the  cable  service  and  press  agencies." 

In  1913  the  German  headquarters  staff.  In  a  then-secret  memo- 
randum, wrote: 

"Neither  ridiculous  shrlekings  for  revenge  by  French  chauvinists, 
nor  the  Engli.shmens  gnashing  of  teeth,  nor  the  wild  gestures  of  the 
Slavs  will  turn  us  from  our  aim  of  protecting  and  extending 
Deutschtum  (German  Influence)  all  the  world  over." 

Major  General  von  Roehl  spoke  for  the  army : 

"Only  one  people  has  the  right  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the 
political  world    and  that  people  Is  the  German  people." 

And  Kaiser  Wilhelm  spoke  for  himself: 

"The  ocean  reminds  us  •  •  •  that  on  It  and  beyond  It  no 
great  decision  may  henceforth  be  made  without  Oermany  and  the 
German  Einperor." 

Even  religion  fell  Into  line  with  the  statement  of  the  Evangelical 
League : 

The  King  at  the  head  of  Prussia.  Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany 
Germany  at  the  head  of  the  world  ' 

At  all  times  the  virtue  and  necessltv  of  war  arc  preached  FYled- 
rich  Nietz.'Che  ( 1844-1900 1.  whose  brilliant  and  destructive  philos- 
ophy molds  German  conduct  to  this  day,  wrote  in  his  bock  Tlius 
Spake  Zarathustra: 

'Ye  .shall  love  peace  as  a  means  to  new  wars,  and  the  short  peace 
better  than  the  long  •  •  •  I  do  not  advise  vou  to  work,  but  to 
fight  I  do  not  advl.se  you  to  conclude  peace,  but  to  conquer. 
Let  your  work  be  a  flght.  your  peace  a  victory.  •  •  •  Ye  say. 
A  gocd  cause  will  hallow  even  war?  I  say  unto  you.  A  good* 
war  halloweth  every  cause" 

In  1935  Ludendorff  modernizes  this  teaching: 

""All  the  theories  of  Clausewitz  have  been  tvirned  upplde  down. 
•  •  •  War  Is  the  highest  expression  of  national  life  Therefore 
politics  mu.'t  be  subordinate  to  the  prosecution  of  war  '" 

In  the  same  year  the  official  Deutsche  Wrhr  takes  up  the  strain: 

"War  has  become  a  form  of  national  existence,  with  the  same 
rights  as  peace  No  human  or  social  activity  has  any  right  to  exist 
unless  U  serves  the  preparations  for  war."" 

Hitlerlsm  is  pan-Germanism  equipped  with  a  slightly  different 
vocabulary  and  fewer  scruples.  It  Is  idle  at  th?  present  Juncture  to 
debate  whether  this  Teutonic  ideology  is  an  outgrowth  of  social  and 
economic  factors,  such  as  overpopulation.  The  continuity  of  the 
German  pressure  demands  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
National  defense  will  not  permit  that  it  be  ignored.  This  fact  rises 
supreme  over  all  weak-minded  complaints  that  as  neutrals  we 
should  not  talk  of  such  things  The  most  ardent  disciples  of  peaco 
are  precisely  the  people  who  should  ponder  what  the  dynamic 
ambitions  of  National  Socialist  Germany  really  are  and  what  they 
portend  for  the  future  of  America.  Truth  U  dangerous  only  when 
It  is  Ignored. 

It  Is  urgent  that  our  citizens  understand  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  under  Wilhelm  II  and  the  German  Reich 
under  Adolf  Hitler  have  the  same  objective,  namely,  to  secure  for 
Germany  that  preeminence  in  the  world  to  which  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  German  race  entitle  her.  Thus  will  the  ultimate 
good  of  humanity  be  served  If  the  rest  of  the  world  docs  not 
see  this,  war  Is  a  Justifiable  and  necessary  means  to  bring  convic- 
tion     Repeatedly  Hitler  reminds  his  followers  of  this  mission- 

"The  National  Socialist  movement  must,  moreover  remain  con- 
scious that  we  are  also  obligated  to  a  high  duty  as  the  guardians 
of  the  highest  human  race  on  this  earth  "  (Meln  Kamof  com- 
plete  edition,    p     940.)  ' 

And  this  guardianship  Is  to  be  governed  by  a  philosophy  which 
says:  *^   ■' 

"Since  a  view  of  life  Is  never  willing  to  share  with  another  one 
It  cannot  be  ready  either  to  cooperate  in  an  existing  condition 
It  condemns,  but  it  feels  the  obligation  of  P.^htinR.  by  all  available 
means,  this  condition  and  the  entire  hostile  world  of  ideas  that 
means  of  preparing  their  coUapse."  (Meln  Kampf,  complete  edi- 
tion, p    677  » 

And  again— "every  attempt  made  for  the  sake  of  a  world  idea  falla 
unless  the  struggle  takes  the  form  of  a  violent  attack.    The  weapon 
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of  ruthless,  brute  force  Is  of  greatest  value  In  war  between  two 
diverse  views  of  the  world."     (Mein  Kampf.  ch.  V.  abridged  edition  ) 

The  United  States  is  regarded  as  a  flourishing  oOshoot  of  the 
German  race  and  the  preservation  of  racial  purity  there  is  Impor- 
tant. 

"North  America,  with  a  population  composed  overwhelmingly  of 
Germanic  elements — which  mingle  very  little  with  Inferior,  colored 
races — shows  a  hlphor  humanity  and  culture  than  does  Central 
and  South  America,  where  the  Latin  settlers  had  mixed  with  the 
abf.rlelnes. 

"The  German  settler  of  the  North  American  continent,  keeping 
himself  pure,  has  mastered  the  land:  he  will  hold  hi;-  position  as 
long  as  he  avoids  blood  defilement,"'  (Meln  Kampf,  ch  XI,  abridged 
edition  ) 

Is  It  not  crystal  clear  that  if  this  "superior"  race  Imposes  a  Ger- 
manic peace  on  Europe,  nothing  will  prevent  closer  attention  to 
North  America  to  the  end  that  the  elements  of  German  culture  in 
that  area  be  protected  from  defilement?  The  Germanic  racial 
crusade  will  discover  a  duty  to  save  the  United  States  from  racial 
deterioration  under  a  loo.se  and  demoralizing  democracy. 

Our  thinking  people  mu.st  be  made  aware  that  the  methods 
which  they  so  heartily  condemn  when  applied  In  Europe  will  not 
be  confined  to  any  one  continent.  They  are  essentially  Interna- 
tional In  scopi^  an(i  will  spread  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe  Just 
so  soon  as  they  are  Implemented  with  the  neces.sary  physical  force. 
That  day  will  be  near  at  hand  if  England  and  France  are  defeated  in 
the  present  war. 

Rauschnlng.  In  his  Revolution  of  Nihilism,  says; 

"At  the  back  of  this  policy  of  stutzpunkle  (key  positions)  lies 
the  deliberate  plan  of  promoting  revolutionary  dynnmi.'-m  all  over 
the  world  This  is  the  actual  plan  of  national  soclali.sm  in  foreign 
policy — universal  political  unsettlement.  •  •  •  And  It  Is  oniy 
by  Its  ubiquity,  its  Intereference  In  every  problem  of  the  world,  that 
liHtional  socialism  can  attain  the  maximtun  of  power  and  influjuce 
which  Is  Its  aim" 

The  elements  of  danger  to  the  United  States  In  the  contingency 
of  a  German  victory  are  thrown  into  clearer  relief  by  Hitler's 
extraordinary  nfflliailon  with  Russia,  permitting  that  Nation  to 
advance  into  western  Europe.  He  has  thus  closed  the  door  to 
German  expansion  ea.stwnrd  .so  far  as  now  discernible  Therefore. 
If  Germany  wins,  f^he  must  glean  the  fruits  of  victory  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  no  elsewhere  except  westward.  Her  compensation 
must  come  from  France  and  England,  on  the  high  seas  and  the 
continents  bejond.  Since  to  all  appearances  the  dream  cf  an 
Eiistern  March  (Drang  nnch  Ostm)  has  been  abandoned.  th'>  poace 
treaty  mui^t  provide  equivalent  gains  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  Western  HemiPi;here.  Apart  from  all  question  of 
military  alliance  with  Russia  lus  the  fact  that  the  ambitions  of  a 
victorious  Germany,  voluntarily  barred  from  overrunning  the 
Ukraine  and  ether  eastern  areas,  will  spread  outward  into  rrgi.jiis 
where  collision  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  will 
become  probable  Tlie  United  States  pays  the  penalty  of  Its  great- 
ness It  cannot  Ignore  the  dangerous  potentiality  that  lurks  in 
the  secretive  dealings  of  the  two  dictators. 

To  every  attempt,  such  as  here  made,  to  state  in  concrete  terms 
the  situation  threatening  our  country  if  Germany  wins,  the  In- 
evitable response  Is.  "Well.  If  England  and  France  are  really  fighting 
our  battle  now.  we  should  go  to  their  aid  at  once  by  declaring  war 
on  Germany.  Are  vou  ready  to  do  that?"  It  is  obvious  that  this 
attitude  does  not  refute  the  existence  of  the  peril.  It  completely 
begs  the  Issue  by  conceding  the  danger  and  suggesting  a  radical 
course  of  action  to  meet  It  The  foreknowledge  thst  America  Is 
not  willing  to  go  to  war  under  present  conditions  makes  this  evasion 
easy  and  safe.  The  Inference  Is  that,  if  the  writer  Is  not  prepared 
to  plunge  the  country  into  inimedlate  war.  then  the  dangers  l-f 
depicts  cannot  after  all  be  so  serious.  This  is  a  complete  non 
sequltiu".  If  a  fire  is  raging  down  the  street  from  my  house  and 
I  think  that  it  may  develop  Into  a  conflagration  threatening  my 
heme.  It  decs  not  follow  that  I  am  obliged  to  Join  the  fire  depart- 
ment Immediately  in  fighting  the  blaze.  But  if  I  go  Inside  my 
house  pull  down  all  the  shades  and  try  to  ignore  what  Is  happen- 
ing a  few  doors  away.  I  cannot  Justify  my  action  I  should  be 
out  looking  for  sparks  on  my  roof  and  planning  what  to  do  If 
things  get  hotter  But  .If  In  place  of  either  course.  I  go  out  on 
the  street  and  obstruct  the  firemen  by  turning  off  the  hydrant  or 
cutting  the  hose.  then,  if  the  fire  spreads  and  my  own  hou.se  burns. 
I  have  nobody  but  myself  to  blame. 

The  United  States  Is  in  verj-  much  this  position  today.  A  fire 
Is  raging  In  Europe  If  It  Is  not  brought  under  control.  It  may 
spread  to  this  country.  That  fire  is  not  the  war  It.self.  It  is  the 
powerful  flame  of  an  alien  philosophy  of  revolution  (a  view  of  life. 
In  Hitlers  words)  destructive  to  our  futtire  tranquility  and  fanned 
by  the  winds  of  fanaticism.  Tlie  war  is  the  struggle  between  that 
flame  and  those  who  seek  to  extinguish  It.  England  and  France 
are  struggling  to  sutKlue  it.  even  though  their  carelessness  may  have 
contributed  to  the  start  of  the  catastrophe.  We.  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  believe  that  our  active  participation  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  fighters  would  Involve  us  In  Immediate  sacrifices  we  are 
not  prepared  to  make.  We  are  practically  unanimous  on  that  point. 
But  if.  having  decided  not  to  engage  ourselves  actively,  we  go  fur- 
ther and  refuse  to  those  nations  engaged  in  subduing  the  con- 
flafrratlon  the  means  to  carry  on  the  contest,  we  are  hurtlne  our- 
selves, we  are  endangenng  our  ou-n  national  structure  without  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  If,  for  the  lack  of  a  few  thousand  airplanes 
which  we  might  have  furnLshed.  England  and  France  arc  obliged 
to  yield  supremacy  In  the  air  to  Germany,  whereby  she  conquers, 
as  may  easily  happen,  we  would  be  false  to  our  own  self-interest. 


This  aspect  of  national  security,  although  largely  an(J  perhaps  wisely 
camouflaged,  underlay  the  entire  debate  which  resulted  in  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  We  can  now  thankfully  acknowledge  that 
this  revision  of  cur  p<ilicy  by  making  available  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  England  and  France  within  our 
rights  and  obligations  a.s  a  neutral  state,  materially  strengthens 
our  national  defen.se  against  the  spread  of  Teutonic  power  politics 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  Thereby  the  act  contributes  to  the 
cause  of  lasting  peace  no  less  than  to  temporary  neutrality 

Surely  there  Is  no  longer  any  Justification  for  camouflage  Term 
Insurance,  year  by  year,  against  war  is  not  enough,  and  to  provide 
prou^ctlon  for  «  longer  period  we  must  look  the  risks  of  later  years 
squarely  in  the  face  Americans  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  and 
condemn  communism  They  freely  analj-ze  totalitarianism  as  a 
theory  of  government  destructive  to  democracy.  They  score  Hitler 
Without  mercy.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  plain  statement  of  the 
potential  d:inper  to  this  Nation  if  Hitlerian  Germany  wins  the  war. 
men  hesitate,  frown  and  dismiss  the  topic  by  convincing  themselves 
that  anyhow  Germany  can  t  win. 

America  has  been  shell-shocked  by  the  dread  of  war  Even  while 
every  Senator  and  columnist,  whether  for  or  against  the  arms  em- 
bargo, exhorted  us  to  shun  emotion  and  let  cool  reiison  prevail,  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  surged  with  a  firm  resoUitlon  to  keep 
out  of  war.  more  nearly  unanimous  than  any  similar  phenomenon 
for  many  a  year.  Ho  who  ventured  to  mention  the  aftermath  If 
Germany  should  win  wa:^  branded  as  a  warmonger  willing  to  send 
our  boys  again  to  die  on  Flanders  fields  Thus,  after  all,  emotion 
shut  out  realism. 

As  wc  regain  our  bearings,  standing  firmly  on  our  neutrality,  we 
shall  scan  the  future  for  the  path  of  enduring  peace  With  frank- 
ness befitting  our  strength  we  shall  try  to  forecast  what  the  world 
will  be  like  when  the  present  conflict  ends,  and  among  other  conJu- 
Blons  we  shall  acknowledge  the  bitter  truth  that  If  Germany  wins 
there  can  be  no  tranquillity  for  America 

Joseph  F.\tRBANKS, 
1001  Fifteenth  Street  SW.,  Washutgton.  D  C. 
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HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITP:D  STATES 
Saturday,  Auffiist  24  ilcgislative  day  of  Monday,  AuQust  5), 

1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    DAVID    I.    WALSH.    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  made  in  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Walsh),  chairman  of  the  S«;nate  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and.  I  believe,  our  foremost  expert  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  our  Navy.  The  statement  is  in  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  in  the  forum.  Shall  the  United  States 
make  available  to  England  50  of  our  World  War  destroyers? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Shall  thf  Uwrrfaj  States  Make  Available  to  Enclanti  50  or  Otjk 
World  War  Dkstroyers''     "No,  "  Sats  Senator  Walsh 

(By  David  I.  Walsh,  United  States  Senator  from  Mas-sarhusetts  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Commltlee) 

There  Is  a  strong  emotional  appeal  In  the  proposal  that  wc  help 
England  In  her  present  extremity  by  immediately  putting  at  her 
disposal  60.  or  possibly  more,  naval  vessels  of  the  destroyer  tyj)e  now 
in  commission  under  our  flag  In  our  fleet  and  on  patrol  of  our  coast. 

Those  who  advocate  this  step  seek  to  Justify  It  on  the  ground  that 
In  assisting  the  British  Navy  we  are  really  assisting  ourselves;  that 
if  the  British  sea  power  with  our  aid  Is  maintained,  the  danger  of 
attack  upon  us  from  overseas  is  averted;  that  even  If  the  final  out- 
come be  defeat  for  Britain  and  destruction  of  her  navy,  nevertheless. 
If  our  ships  have  served  to  postpone  the  catastrophe,  thereby  afford- 
ing us  more  time  to  make  ready  our  own  defenses,  loss  of  these  ships 
will  not  have  been  In  vain. 

NOT  COOO  TO  DO 

This  proposal  does  credit  to  the  hearts  of  Its  sponsr^rs,  but  not  to 
their  heads.  The  suggested  dlspcsal  of  those  naval  destroyers  Is  not. 
in  fact,  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  at  this  Juncture,  but  the  wcrst 
thing — viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our  security  and  avoidance 
of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  realistic  examination  of  the  facts  and 
appraisal  of  the  consequences  must  lead  to  this  conclusion  I  say 
this  with  full  recognition  of  the  1mp<jrtance  to  us  cf  British  sea 
power  and  of  our  earnest  hope  that  It  may  survive  But  I  do  not 
favor  and  I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do 
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not  fnvor  irolr.g  to  war  with  Germany  on  that  account,  even  were 
we  ready  for  war.  wh'.ch  we  are  not  Ncr  do  I  favor  a  course,  the 
likely  consequences  of  wh:ch  would  be  the  piecemeal  dispersal  and 
destrurtion  rf  cur  present  Navy 

Let  u.s  dismiss  at  the  outset  the  notion  that  we  poasess  a  large 
number  ol  deatrcyers  That,  as  far  as  we  are  concerne<l.  are  "obso- 
lete '  and  of  no  account  but  which  couid  be  of  immense  service  to 
Britain  in  her  present  fl>?ht  for  life  These  vessels  do  not  char.Ere 
tht>:r  quality  and  value  by  a  change  of  flas;  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  no  "surplus"  in  the  destroyer  claas.  or  indeed  in  any  other  cla^s 
In  our  fleet  Three  hundred  or  more  over-age  and  once  decommis- 
sioned destroyers  have  been  put  back  Into  service — eome  of'  them 
belnic  converted  into  fa^t  m.ne  layers,  aircraft  tenders,  and  anti- 
aircraft vessels,  types  of  craft  urgently  neoded  In  our  Navy.  Many 
of  fhe^e  older  destroyers  are  now  performing  Invaluable  service  on 
neutrality  patrol  Others  are  being  used  to  train  officers  and  men 
oX  the  Naval  Reserve. 

ALL    DESTROYERS    NEEDED 

So  to  the  quf.stion.  Are  all  the  destroyers  which  our  Navy  now 
poss<-sses  needed  for  United  States  defense  new  and  later?  the 
answer  la  most  emphatically  "Yes."  There  Is  no  rc<:)m  for  argu- 
ment  on  that  sere 

But  there  are  other  and  even  more  compelling  reasons  why  we 
should  reject  thl*  proposal  for  turning  over  to  England  a  portion 
of  our  own  fl-^et.  unless  we  are  ready  and  willing,  with  our  eyes 
open,  to  enter  the  present  war  on  the  side  of  Elngland. 

The  transfer  of  these  destroyers  from  <-ur  flag  and  our  fleet  to  the 
Brltibh  flag  and  the  British  Fleet,  no  matter  by  what  method  or  de- 
vice or  circumlocution,  makes  mockery  of  our  declared  policy  of 
neutrality  and  nonintervention.  It  is  an  act  of  belligerency  and 
of  war. 

The  putting  of  a  part  of  our  Navy  at  the  disposal  of  Britain 
19  not  a  measure  ".■^hort  of  war."     It  Is  an  act  cf  war. 

The  champions  of  this  proposal  contend  that  in  moving  to  aid 
and  to  save  the  Brlti.sh  Fleet  we  are  serving  ourselves  and  acting 
for  cur  own  protection  If  we  accept  that  premise,  what  is  the 
concluulon?  Is  It  that  we  should  send  otir  entire  fleet  to  England 
In  order  to  make  an  English  victory  so  much  more  certain?  I  see 
no  middle  ccurse.  no  halfway  point.  Either  we  shovUd  enter  the 
war  and  give  our  all  or  we  should  stay  out  of  war  and  retain  our 
fleet   intact   for  the  defense  of   our  own   coiintry 

Obviously  the  advocates  of  reinforcing  the  British  Navy  with 
some  of  our  destroyers  can  offer  no  positive  assurance  that  such 
a  step  will  insure  British  victory  or  save  the  British  Fleet.  Tlie 
m<'St  that  can  be  ^aid  is  that  it  might  prove  Jtust  enough  to  tilt 
the  scales  in  Britain  s  favor. 

It  is  said  that  risking  40  or  50  destroyers  Is  a  fair  gamble  that 
war  cRn  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Let  me  inquire:  If  40  or  50  old  destroyers  do  not  save  the  world, 
will  we  (gamble  150  or  200  destroyers?  And  if  they  do  not  save 
the  world,  will  we  next  gamble  with  our  cruisers  and  our  aircraft 
carriers,  and  then  with  uur  t>attleshlps.  and  then  witli  our  man- 
power? 

GAMBLS  ALWATS   GROWS 

Why  framble  with  the  United  States  Fleet — the  only  forc«  In  the 
world  today  that  can  keep  war  from  our  shores;  the  only  force 
in  the  world  that  can  prevent  aircraft  from  beyond  the  seas  from 
bombing  our  large  cities,  our  Industrial  areas,  and  our  civilian 
populations? 

Of  pHTttcular  pertinency  In  the  present  dljictuslon  are  the  find- 
ings as  to  naval  policy  which  were  set  forth  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  last  May  by  the  Senate  Naval  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee In  connection  with  the  naval  expansion  bill  then  pending. 
This  report  reflected  the  composite  views  and  considered  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  committee  after  listening  to  the  testimony  of  naval 
oAcers  and  experts.  These  concluslotu  (what  follows  la  an  exact 
quotation  from  the  report)  were: 

rO«  rNITXD  STATBB  DETENSK 

(I)  "Our  naval  and  air  forces  should  be  preserved  for  our  own 
defense,  if  and  when  needed." 

(3)  "We  are  not  prepared  to  participate  in  the  Europjean  war 
and  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  weapons  to  make  our  efforts 
effective." 

(3)  "The  assumption  that  British  sea  power  may  be  destroyed 
Implies  that  we  should  take  otir  stand  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  otir  military  pwwer  can  be  applied  effectively  and  efficiently; 
that  our  Navy  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  short- 
range,  shore-based  aircraft,  and  small  submarines  ba.sed  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe." 

(4)  "It  Implies  that  otir  Navy  should  be  retained  Intact  to  pre- 
vent ship-borne  aircraft  from  directing  attacks  against  our  cities 
and  Industrial  areas  and  prevent  an  enemy  from  establishing  naval, 
air.  or  submarine  bases  in  this  hemisphere  which  would  threaten 
our  security  by  attacking  in  any  manner  otir  vital  sea  communica- 
tions or  our  homeland  " 

I  submit  that  nothing  has  since  transpired  to  alter  the  validity 
of  the  foregoing  conclusions. 

KEXP  OUT  or  WA« 

To  be  sure.  France  has  fallen,  and  England's  situation  Is  more 
critical.  The  Inadequacy  of  our  own  defenses  Is  more  apparent. 
Our  own  fears  are  greater.  But  these  circumstances  are  no  ground 
for  a  different  po'lcy  or  a  different  Judgment  Instead  they  serve 
to  reinforce  and  to  u-iderscore  the  advice  to  keep  out  of  the  wax  In 
Etirope  and  keep  all  of  otir  fleet  for  our  own  defend. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  underscore  the  fact  that  disposal  of  these 
destroyers  without  affirmative  action  by  Congress  would  t)e  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  l.-iw  Legal  hair-splitting  will  not  -suffice  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  to  date  no  request  or  recommendation  has 
been  forthcoming  fronr  the  President  or  from  the  Navy  Department 
As  recently  a."  June  14.  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Lewis 
Compton.  testified  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  con- 
cerning .he  disposal  of  destroyers:  "IX  we  were  asked  to  do  it.  our 
answer  would  be  'No.'  " 

My  answer  Is  "No."  I  am  for  keeping  cut  of  war  and  for  keeping 
our  fleet  intact. 


Third-Term  Menace — If  Roosevelt  Is  the  Indispen- 
sable Man,  **Ciod  Save  America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  me  by  the  House  I  am  Including  in  my  remarks  an 
illuminating  article  by  the  able  and  distinguished  editor  and 
writer.  Hon.  David  Lawrence,  of  the  United  States  News,  un- 
der the  caption.  "The  third-term  scandal."  Mr.  Lawrence 
portrays  most  vividly  the  intrigue,  deceit,  and  other  question- 
able methods  by  which  President  Roosevelt  secured  this  third- 
term  nomination.  It  has  been  clear  to  many  of  us  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  an  active  and  consistent  seeker  after  this 
nomination  for  the  past  2  years.  Every  subterfuge  known  to 
clever  and  skillful  politicians  has  been  resorted  to  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  inner  circle  of  New  Deal  appointees  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  our  politically  ambitious  President. 

THl  THISD-TERM   MENACX 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  "first 
In  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." With  many  years  of  successful  and  patriotic  service 
to  his  country  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  Nation,  did  not  claim  to  be  the  "Indispensable  man." 
He  did  not  seek  a  third  term.  The  American  people  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind  urged  him  to  do  so.  At  that  time 
there  were  wars  raging  in  Europe.  Prance.  England,  and 
other  countries  brought  the  wars  to  our  shores,  yet  Washing- 
ton did  not  consider  himself  Indispensable.  He  wisely,  unsel- 
fishly, and  patriotically  refused  to  set  such  an  example. 

Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Washington.  He  declared  if  any  President 
should  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election  he  should  be 
rejected  because  such  an  act  was  a  demonstration  of  such 
President's  ambitious  views. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  many  messages  to  Congress  urged  that  the 
Presidential  ofiBce  should  be  limited  to  one  term.  He  refused 
to  be  considered  for  the  third  term.  This  was  likewise  true 
of  two  other  great  Democrats.  Madison  and  Monroe. 

The  Democratic  platform  in  1896  declared  unequivocally 
against  the  third  term  and  strongly  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  making  a  President  of  the  United  States 
ineligible  to  be  reelected  after  one  term.  The  Democratic 
platform  in  1912  declared  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for 
a  third  term.  As  late  as  1928  the  United  States  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  against  a  third  term  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  practically  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  resolution.  Many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  United  States  Senate  tod^y  voted  for  that  resolution. 
These  Include  Senators  Barkley.  Glass,  Sheppard,  Harrison. 
PrrxMAN.  Smtth,  Wheeler.  Tydings.  King.  McKellar.  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma,  and  others.  Even  the  venerable  Senator 
NoRRis,  of  Nebraska,  voted  for  the  resolution. 


Pttrto 
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aa  may  easily  happen,  we  would  be  false  to  our  own  self-interest.       favor  and  I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amerlcaiii.  do 
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President  Wilson  mride  the  positive  statement.  "There  is 
no  indispensable  man  in  this  country."  President  Roose- 
velt quoted  this  statement  of  President  Wilson's  with  ap- 
proval at  New  York  City.  November  3,  1932.  Former  Presi- 
dents, party  platforms,  and  other  great  leaders  have  opposed 
a  third  teim  because  it  was  a  real  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people.  This  great  office  was  con- 
sidered by  Washington.  JifTerson.  and  Jack-son  as  too  power- 
ful to  be  held  by  one  man  more  than  8  consecutive  years. 
If  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Presidential  office  was 
dangerous  then  to  our  liberties,  how  much  more  dangerous 
is  it  today.  President  Roosevelt  is  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  seek  actively  the  nomination  for  a  third  consecutive 
term.  President  Grant,  who  had  rendered  unusual  services 
to  our  country,  was  persuaded  by  some  overcnthusiastlc  ad- 
mirers and  friends  to  seek  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  a  third  term,  but  it  did  not  follow  his  8  years  as 
President.  TTie  Republican  Party  denied  him  that  nomina- 
tion. Another  Roosevelt,  the  great  "Teddy,"  sought  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  for  a  tliird  term,  but  it 
was  not  consecutive.  The  Republican  Party  denied  to  him 
that  nomination. 

The  American  people  can  now  more  fully  appreciate  the 
warnings  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  other 
Presidents.  We  now  see  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  using  the  great  power  of  his  office  to  whip  into  sub- 
mission the  lawmakinjT  body.  They  have  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  $22.000  000.000  in  blank  checks  with  dicta- 
torial powers.  With  this  he  has  created  more  bureaus  and 
commissions  than  any  dozen  or  more  Presidents,  and  has 
increased  the  numt)er  of  Federal  officeholders  from  approxi- 
mately 500.000  to  more  than  a  million.  He  has  handed  out 
great  subsidies  and  bounties  to  numerous  large  and  powerful 
groups.  He  has  surrounded  himself  for  the  most  part  with 
"yes  men,"  and  with  all  of  this  influence  and  money,  the 
efforts  of  eveiy  other  Democrat  to  be  considered  for  the 
nomination  were  frustrated.  Garner,  Farley.  McNutt, 
Wheeler,  and  their  friends  were  run  over  by  th-:"  Rocscvelt 
political  machine  and  were  clubbed  into  submission. 

The  President  undertook  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
was  not  interested,  yet  Secretai-y  Ickes  and  others  went 
al>out  over  the  country  boosting  the  President,  collecting  dele- 
gates, and  viciou.sIy  as.«!aulting  other  Democrats  seeking  this 
nomination. 

The  Roosevelt  machine,  the  greatest  political  machine  ever 
built  in  this  country,  was  ruthless.  There  never  was  a  con- 
vention so  completely  dominated  by  ofBceholders  and  political 
favorites  as  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  that  nomi- 
nated President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  m.achine  not  only  dictated  his  nomination,  but 
they  ran  roughshod  over  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Speaker  Bankhead.  and  others  and  gave  the  nomination  for 
Vice  President  to  Secretary  Wallace,  and  some  of  the  im- 
portant cogs  in  this  great  machine  were  the  corrupt  machine 
of  Kelly  and  Nash  of  Chicago,  the  Hague  machine  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Pendeigast  machine  of  Kansas  City,  and  others. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  this  third-term  nomination  came  as  a 
re.<;ult  of  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  American  people. 
What  must  be  the  all-consuming  political  ambtion  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  cause  him  to  attempt  to  des'rcy  this  third- 
term  tradition,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  of  Wa<=hing- 
ton.  JtfTerson,  Madison.  Monroe,  Jackson.  Wilson,  and  the 
platforms  and  resolutions  adopted  by  his  own  Democratic 
Party  through  the  years?  Did  any  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Stalin 
ever  have  a  more  consuming  ambition  for  place  and  powci  ? 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  forsaken  the  path  of  Washington;  Jeffer- 
son, the  founder  of  the  E>cmccratic  Party;  Jack.<on.  its  patron 
saint:  and  Wil.son,  the  great  war  President.  Is  it  little  wonder 
that  millions  of  patriotic  Democrats  refuse  to  fellow  him? 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  MAM 

It  is  urged  that  President  Roosevelt  is  the  indispensable  man 
in  this  great  country.  Neither  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, or  any  one  of  the  other  great  Presidents  was,  but  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  hLs  backers  say  that  we  have  an  emer- 
gency and  no  other  American,  however  able,  experienced,  or 
patriotic,  could  meet  the  emergency.  There  were  wars  in 
Europe  when  Washington  handed  over  this  great  office  to 
Adams  and  when  Jefferson  relinquished  control  to  Madison. 

Hitler.  Mus.solini.  and  Stalin  each  for  years  has  claimed  and 
now  claims  that  he  is  the  indispensable  man.  They  will  per- 
sist in  that  claim  until  the  people  overthrow  them. 

What  is  this  great  emergency?  We  have  now  had  nearly  8 
years  of  mnnufactured  emergencies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  claimed 
it  was  an  emergency  that  made  It  necessary  to  bum  and  de- 
stroy our  pigs.  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  crops;  it  was  an  emer- 
gency when  he  in.sisted  that  Congress  give  to  him  the  power 
to  stack  or  pack  the  Supreme  Court;  it  was  an  emergency 
when  he  insisted  that  Members  of  Congress  should  vote  for 
unconstitutional  measures.  It  was  another  one  of  his  emer- 
gencies when  the  President  forced  through  Congress  the 
unconstitutional  A.  A.  A..  N.  R.  A.,  and  other  acts.  It  was 
another  manufactured  emergency  when  he  embarked  on  the 
great  folly  of  buying  up  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  foreign 
countries  and  paying  them  enormous  subsidies  and  thereby 
increasing  the  tax  burden  and  the  national  debt. 

It  was  another  manufactured  emergency  when  he  insisted 
that  Congress  give  to  him  the  power  over  our  money  and 
devalued  the  dollar  from  100  cents  to  59  cents  when  the 
Constitution  as  a  matter  of  fact  invests  this  great  power  in  the 
Congress.  By  reason  of  several  other  manufactured  emer- 
gencies, a  sub.servient  Congress  gave  to  the  President  more 
ihan  $22,000,000,000  in  blank  checks  with  unlimited  powers. 
It  was  another  emergency  when  the  President  increased  the 
deficits  by  nearly  $30,000,000,000.  increased  the  amount  of 
Federal  revenues  collected  from  the  people  more  than  200 
percent,  and  incieased  the  national  debt  from  a  little  over 
$20,000,000,000  to  more  than  $50,000,000,000  now  of  direct 
and  indirect  debts  and  obligations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  claim  of  other  so-called  emergencies,  he  created 
more  bureaus  and  commissions  than  any  score  of  Presidents. 
He  increased  the  number  of  Federal  officeholders  from  ap- 
proximately 500.000  to  more  than  1,000.000.  Due  to  his  emer- 
gencies, the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  annually  has 
Increased  more  than  100  percent. 

President  Roosevelt  denounced  Hoover  for  having  $4,000,- 
000.000  of  deficits  in  3  years;  however,  by  reason  of  his  emer- 
gencies, the  deficits  of  this  Government  for  a  single  year  has 
exceeded  that  sum,  and  this  fiscal  year  will  perhaps  see  that 
sum  of  deficits  doubled.  By  reason  of  his  emergencies  he  has 
forced  through  Congress  one  or  more  tax  bills  at  every  ses- 
sion, increasing  the  taxes  of  the  American  people. 

The  trouble  with  it  all  is  that  one  of  his  emergencies  cre- 
ates several  other  emergencies.  They  are  as  prolific  as  guinea 
pigs.  We  have  observed  for  several  years  that  all  of  our 
money,  resources,  and  credit  are  consumed  by  the  emer- 
gencies created  by  the  President  and  his  unwise  policies. 

HIS   NEW   EltfERCENCT — FOREIGN    WAB 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  a  failure  of  handling  the  domestic 
problems  of  this  country.  The  American  people  have  dis- 
covered that  his  policy  to  tax  and  squander,  borrow,  waste 
and  spend,  destroy  our  stock  and  crops,  and  regiment  our 
people  has  ended  up  in  dismal  failure.  In  order  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  he  now  insists  that  the  great 
emergency  is  a  foreign  war. 

If  there  is  a  threat  of  danger  from  a  foreign  war  and  a  real 
emergency  does  confront  the  American  people,  is  Mr.  Roose- 
velt the  man  to  head  this  Nation  at  this  time?  Can  we  rely 
upon  his  judgment  and  wi.sdom  in  this  hour? 

It  is  urged  that  we  do  not  have,  perhaps,  more  than  one 
friend  among  all  the  r.itions  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Is  any  pe.'-son  in  this  country  more  responsible  for  that  condi- 
tion than  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself?  If  he  had  the  wisdom  of  a 
Washington — who  was  not  an  Indispensable  man — and  had 
followed  the  policy  of  the  Father  of  his  Country*,  would  we 
not  now  have  many  friends  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa? 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  vituperation  has  created  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  our  Nation  In  many  countries.  And  how  much 
encouragement  did  he  give  these  various  countries  to  get  into 
war?  How  much  has  he  contributed  by  his  acts  to  create  an- 
other World  War?  Is  there  no  other  American  who  could 
handle  our  foreign  policy  with  as  much  wisdom  as  President 
Roosevelt? 

If  such  an  emergency  exists,  then  the  Important  question 
Is  cur  national  defense.  It  Is  admitted  by  the  President  and 
we  know  that  we  are  hopelessly  unprepared  to  defend  oiu- 
own  shores.  We  do  not  have  the  guns,  planes,  tanks,  supplies, 
other  equipment,  or  quarters. 

The  President  says  we  could  supply  an  army  with  under- 
wear and  shoes  and  declares  to  us  that  these  BVD's  and  shoes 
could  be  bought  in  the  stores  and  factories  of  our  country. 
While  BVD's  and  shoes  are  necessary  and  desirable  in  equip- 
ping an  army,  they  would  not  be  very  effective  against  tanks, 
dive  bombers,  and  machine  guns.  We  see  In  the  pictures 
and  In  the  papers  that  they  are  using  Ice-cream  trucks  for 
tanks,  empty  beer  kegs  for  bombs,  wooden  models  and  stove- 
pipes for  trench  mortars  and  artillery.  The  President  admits 
that  we  do  not  have  the  equipment  and  supplies  or  quarters 
for  our  meager  Army.  He  has  been  telling  the  American 
people  for  2  years  now  that  we  could  expect  a  world  war 
and  that  we  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  It.  He  and  Hitler 
came  into  power  about  the  same  time.  He  was  in  a  better 
position  to  know  than  any  other  person  in  the  United  States 
the  danger  that  confronted  the  country.  He  had  over  $8,000.- 
000.000  placed  in  bis  hands  by  the  Congress  for  the  special 
purpose  of  defense  and  he  had  over  $22,000,000,000  in  blank 
checks.  Much  of  it  was  spent  for  raking  leaves,  counting 
trees  in  cities,  and  other  "boondoggling"  projects.  He  could 
have  used  billions  of  this  money  to  furnish  jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  buy  materials  for  our  defense.  He.  being  the 
indispensable  man.  must  have  known  all  these  things.  His 
assumption  of  being  the  indispensable  man  makes  him  wiser 
than  Washington.  Jefferson,  Jackson,  end  our  other  great 
Presidents. 

A  nation  fights  not  merely  with  men.  ships,  gims.  planes 
and  tanks.  Important  factors  in  fighting  and  winning  a  war 
are  money  and  credits,  a  well -organized  and  prosperous  in- 
dustry with  the  workers  employed  at  ROod  wages,  an  agri- 
culture that  is  based  upon  a  policy  of  plenty  and  not  scarcity, 
and  a  high  morale  among  the  people.  Could  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  done  more  to  weaken  our  preparedness  and  our  na- 
tional defense  than  to  have  piled  up  more  than  $50,000,000,000 
of  direct  and  Indirect  debts  and  obligations,  to  have  mcreased 
the  taxes  of  the  American  people  more  than  200  percent, 
to  have  placed  on  their  backs  more  than  500.000  additional 
useless  crfBceholders,  to  have  disorganized  and  discouraged 
Industry,  to  have  gl\'en  our  rich  American  markets  to  the 
cheaply  produced  products  of  industry  and  agriculture  of 
forelim  lands,  to  have  built  up  a  policy  of  scarcity,  and  to  have 
yet  an  army  of  10.000.000  unemployed  with  20.000.000  people 
needing  some  form  of  public  relief  In  this  country-?  That  is 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done — not  for  this  country  but  to  this 
couirtry;  not  to  prepare  us  but  to  make  us  less  able  to  defend 
ourselves. 

Now,  in  order  to  drown  out  the  noise  and  clamor  of  10,000,- 
000  unemployed  and  20.000.000  needy  and  the  criticism  com- 
ing up  from  all  quarters  of  the  land,  he  proposes  to  conscript 
the  boys,  the  young  men.  and  the  old  men  of  the  Nation. 
42.000.000  in  all.  For  what?  Is  It  for  defense  or  to  Involve 
us  In  another  Euroi><?an-Aslatlc-African  war? 

How  can  America  believe  that  a  man  who  has  made  such 
a  dismal  failure  of  our  defense  problem  and  our  domestic 
affairs  and  thus  far  in  our  foreign  affairs  be  the  Indispensable 
man  to  meet  the  crisis  which  he  says  confronts  us? 

Oh,  but  It  is  said  you  must  not  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  trouble  Is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  far  as 
solving  our  problems,  has  never  got  his  feet  wet — he  Is  still  on 
the  bank  where  he  was  in  1933.  He  has  been  marching  to 
the  rear,  toward  the  land  of  deficits,  debts.  unemplojTnent, 
poverty,  and  internal  strife,  and  if  something  is  not  done  we 
will  finally  reach  war,  inflation,  and  repudiation. 


The  great  emergency  before  the  F>eople  of  the  United  States 
in  November  1940  is  to  defeat  the  ever-increasing  political 
ambitions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  army  of  officeholders  and 
restore  the  Government  to  the  people.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
the  indispensable  man  with  the  record  he  has  made.  God  save 
America! 

The  article  by  David  Lawrence  is  as  follows: 
The  Third -Term   Scakdal 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Sincere  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  whettier  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  should  be  elect«>d  for  a  third  term  are 
understandable.  This  WTltcr  has  said  again  and  again  during  the 
last  3  years  that  the  issue  is  one  for  the  people  to  decide,  and  they 
may  reverse  or  conflrm  any  precedent.  For  the  wUI  of  the  majority 
is  supreme. 

But  there  can  hardly  he  any  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
proposition  that  no  President  of  the  United  States  shall  use  his 
office  or  the  power  of  the  public  purse  to  bring  about  either  a  second 
or  a  third  renumlnation  Woodrow  Wilson  condemned  the  "illicit 
means"  by  which  Presidents  secure  continuance  In  office  and  not 
the  indeflnlteness  of  their  tenure. 

Franltlln  D  Roosevelt  telLs  us  he  has  searched  his  conscience  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been  called  not  by  his 
party  but  by  the  people  to  stand  for  reelection.  Let  us  concede  that 
he  sincerely  believes  he  Is  needed.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  the 
process  by  which  he  has  gotten  the  nomination? 

The  text  of  the  President  s  acceptance  which  appears  In  full  on 
pages  16  to  19  of  this  Is^ue  should  be  read  by  everyone  Then  the 
question  one  may  ask  Is  whether  there  Is  a  single  line  In  it  that 
could  not  have  been  uttered  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
last  September  and  the  first  day  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, JiUy  15.  1940 

Why  were  the  American  people  not  told  what  the  President  had  In 
mind?  Why  did  the  President  for  several  months  permit  bis  own 
Cabinet  officers  and  lieutenant* — persons  on  the  public  pay  roll — to 
go  about  the  country  conferring  about  his  candidacy  with  the  key 
men  and  bosses  in  the  various  States  who  pick  the  pers(,nnel  of  the 
delegations  and  what  were  the  high  officials  of  the  administration, 
Includlnij  members  of  quasijudlcial  commissions,  doing  at  the 
Chicago  convention''  The  press  recor.'  that  they  were  engaged  In 
controlling  the  whole  action  and  procedure  of  the  convention  itself. 
spiRrr  or  hatch  act  not  obeyed  at  cotrvmnoft 

True  there  in  no  Hatch  Act  to  forbid  officials  who  are  of  the  policy- 
making group,  those  who  are  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  from  participating  in  politics.  It  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law, 
however,  which  has  been  violated  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  sjstem 
which  has  govern*^  the  morality  of  the  Presidential  office. 

Will  the  President  search  his  conscience  again  and  ask  himself 
whether  It  wa5  right  for  him  to  remain  silent  as  his  own  employees, 
the  men  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  appointing  power,  actually 
influenced  delegation  after  delegation  and  thus  prevented  any  real 
contest  within  the  Democratic  Party? 

Was  It  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  sportsmanship 
toward  the  other  possible  nominees  to  remain  silent  about  his  Inten- 
tions until  the  very  night  when  the  convention  was  ready  to  nomi- 
nate and  when  it  was  obviously  too  late  for  the  party  to  agree  on 
any  other  man? 

MUST    RZPtT)IATi:    METHOD    fSED    TO    WIN    NOMINATION 

The  record  of  history  will  condemn  these  sins  of  omission  which 
persuaded  Mr  Roosevelt  to  refrain  from  speaking.  His  argument 
that  to  speak  out  would  have  been  unwire  from  a  policy  standpoint 
internationally  has  merit  only  if  an  expression  of  disinclination  to 
run  were  to  have  bt-en  interpreted  as  meaning  that  American  for- 
eign policy  would  not  be  continuous.  Everybody  who  is  fair  about 
It  has  known  for  months  that  on  foreign  policy  the  American 
people  alone  would  decide  the  major  points  without  partisanship 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclu5lon  that  the  President  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  use  the  war  situation  as  an  excuse  to  Justify  his 
bnaking  of  the  tixlrd-term  precedent.  He  now  has  plunged  the 
Nation  into  bitter  parti.sanship.  He  will  have  caused  a  partisan 
debate  to  be  held  on  the  is,sue8  growing  out  of  the  war.  The 
moment  th-  President,  for  example,  prop-vtes  conscription,  he  will 
be  attacked  as  defying  the  Democratic  platform  and  as  Intending 
to  lead  the  Nation  into  war  Extraneous  issues  will  develop  It  is 
a  most  regrettable  state  of  affairs  Into  which  the  misguided  ambi- 
tion of  one  man  has  led  us 

What  other  Inference  can  we  make  about  Mr  Roosevelt's  concep- 
tion of  his  own  Indl.'pensablllty?  In  effect,  he  says  no  other  man  In 
hi«  party  \*as  as  able,  no  man  In  his  party  could  carr>-  on — ntlther 
Paul  McNutt.  whom  the  convention  delegates  at  Chicago  gave  the 
greatest  ovation  in  mc^ern  political  history,  nor  Secretary  Hull,  who 
has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  elements  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  Does  anyone  dare  to  say  Vice  President  Garner,  who  twice 
won  the  electoral  vote  of  his  party,  could  not  have  been  counted  on 
to  see  th.u  the  American  people's  desires  on  foreign  policy  were 
carried  out? 

What  Mr  Roosevelt  asks  us  to  infer  now  is  that  nobody  else  In 
the  Do.Tiocratic  Party  could  have  carrifd  on  his  leadership,  and  that 
the  Republican  nominee  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Roose- 
velt foreign  policy     Th:s  simply  is  not  true. 

If  the  President  really  has  in  mind  that  he  wants  primarily  to 
see  the  New  Deal  continued  In  power  for  domestic-policy  reasons. 
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he  did  not  pay  so  forthrightly.  Yet  few  will  doubt  that  this  is  the 
fundamental  reason  for  his  willingness  to  accept  a  tlitrd  nomina- 
tion Had  he  expres.sed  candidly  such  a  viewpoint  InsteaJ  of  by 
Indirection,  the  position  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  this  campaign 
would  have  been  much  stronger.  It  could  have  been  more  readily 
defended. 

For  b 'sicallv  why  shouldn't  the  American  people  elect  a  man 
three  times  if  they  wish  to  do  so?  It  Is  their  business  and  In  a 
democracy  the  majority  wish  is  law.  In  this  instance  there  is  no 
constitutional  Inhibition,  mcreover.  no  law  against  a  third  term. 
The  custom  of  two  terms  is  a  wise  one.  to  be  bure.  and  .•^hould  l>e 
embodied  in  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  there  is  no  such 
legal  barrier  today.  It  Is,  therefore,  on  the  firm  ground  that  the 
third  noinlnailon  was  obtained  in  a  manner  liicompatiblo  with  the 
American  system  of  fair  play  and  the  principles  of  mornlUy  in  the 
conduct  of  public  office  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  must  be 
repudiated  by  the  American  people  at  the  polls. 

SILENCE  CAVE  CONSENT  SIGNAL  TO  PARTY  BOSSES 

There  should  be  a  law  ."^trlctly  forbidding  the  use  by  any  public 
officers  of  public  money  or  influence  to  affect  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates. The  wickedness  of  Wall  Street  becomes  relatively  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  wickedness  of  the  political  monopoly  in 
government  which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up  as  a  totalitarian 
power  In  American  pitblic  life. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to  survive,  the  r.ink  and  file  mtLst  reject 
the  action  of  the  acquiescent  delegates  In  Chicago,  who  were  hnnd- 
p:cked  by  the  administration  and  its  numerous  henchmen  in  the 
various  States  Every  true  Democrat  must  search  his  conscience  and 
determine  now  whether  govcrnmeet  by  the  politicians,  government 
by  men  who  transgress  principles  of  government  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Thoma.s  Jeffcr-on.  the  founder  of  the  party  itself,  shall 
be  tainted  inglorlously  with  the  blot  of  a  s<  If^shncss  which  did  not 
permit  them  to  put  their  country's  tradition  above  pei-sonal 
aggrandizement. 

"THERE    IS    NO    IKDISPEKSABLE     MAN" WIL£OK 

It  would  Ix-  easier  not  to  write  these  Unes  of  criticism.  It  would  be 
easier  to  assume  that  the  President  in  his  preoccupation  with  foreign 
affairs  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  whole  world  situation  ha.s  hon- 
estly felt  be  alone  could  carry  on.  But  shall  we  In  the  midst  of  a 
challenge  to  democracy  abroad  confess  that  democracy  does  not 
work  at  home?  Must  we  yield  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Indispensability 
of  a  single  leader  as  they  do  in  Germany?  It  was  in  1912  when 
Woodrow  Wll.'-on.  referring  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  third-term 
ambitions,  said:  "There  is  no  indispensable  man" 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  the  major  blunder  of  his  whole  career. 
He  has  repudiated  the  action  of  the  Father  of  this  Country  When 
the  Republic  wa.s  scarcely  8  years  old.  when  there  was  a  war  raging 
in  Europe  and  danger  of  American  Involvement  was  great,  when 
everybody  agreed  that  only  one  man  had  the  united  support  of  all 
factions.  Gen.  George  Washington  laid  down  the  Presidential  office 
after  two  terms  and  called  for  rotation  in  the  Presidency. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  mistake  in  Judgment  can  be  corrected  by  the 
American  people  on  election  day  next  November. 

Fcrtunately  the  country  can  turn  at  the  polls  to  Wendell  Wlllkle — 
an  able  man.  a  patriotic  man,  a  man  who  saw  service  overseas  in 
the  last  war.  a  man  whose  ideals  are  not  less  passionately  American 
than  those  of  the  lncumt>ent  President. 

Great  Britain  changed  from  Chamberlain  to  Churchill  In  the 
midst  of  battle. 

America  can  change  from  Roosevelt  to  Willkie  in  time  of  peace. 

For,  if  the  war  which  must  come  3.000  miles  to  reach  our  shores 
does  come,  we  do  not  want  In  the?  Presidency  any  man  who  resorts 
to  subterfuge  to  win  a  nomination.  He  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  because  such  a  man  will  not  be 
able  to  organize  either  the  material  or  the  spiritual  resource.s  of 
America  which  are  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  effective  defense  of 
our  liberties  and  our  democracv. 


Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   CLALTIE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1  before  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  cf  Pennsylvania  on  Saturday  evening,  August  24,  1940, 
at  Wilkrs-Barre,  Pa. 

There  l)ring  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  young  Di-mocrats.  never  in  history  hav« 
young  men  and  young  women  been  so  important  as  they  are  today. 
Millions  of  ycuiiR  men  under  arnih  have  been  tightiiit:  the  world's 
war,  carrying  on  the  burden  of  the  world's  work.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tempo  of  the  modern  world  is  tliat  of  youth. 

Moreover,  young  men  and  young  women,  more  than  any  other 

group,  arc  concerned   about   tlie   future   of   the  world   because   that 

I    future    Is    tlielr    Inheritarice.     The    future    for    the    you'h    of    this 

I    generation  is  a  colos.sal  legacy  moving  toward  us  en  the  wings  of 

I    time      How    that    future   comes   to   us.    whether    It    Is    richly    laden 

I    With  all  the  good  thini^s  which  should  be  ours  or  whether  Is  It  a 

pquanuered  and  dlsslputed  trust,  or  indeed  whether  It  has  become 

a  brlt:;and's  loot  forever  denied  to  \i&— nil  this  Is  to  be  determined 

by  the  momentous  events  liow  shaking  the  earth 

Young  men  and  young  women  of  the  past  have  never  faced  quite 
the  same  problems  we  face  now.  Ours  is  a  world  of  transition. 
The  tremor  In  the  social  crust  is  shaking  violently  all  those  Institu- 
tions, tho.'se  concept.^,  and  dogmas  we  thought  permanent.  Princi- 
ples, faiths.  phllo.sophles,  which  we  thouglit  as  enduring  as  th© 
mountains  which  had  lived  out  the  erosion  of  all  the  tumultous 
past,  are  breaking  and  crumbling  and  collapsing  fantastically  Ik  fore 
our  very  eyes  The  things  in  which  we  put  our  security,  which  were 
the  bulwarks  of  our  safety,  brhmd  which  we  felt  Immune,  have 
crumbled  and  broken  away  and  left  us  exposed  to  all  the  horrible 
dangers  that  we  ever  contemplated. 

Evils  we  thought  forever  cru^^hed.  sinister  forces  we  deemed  ever 
allayed,  sordid  aims  we  said  were  stifled  forever,  even  upon  the 
lips  of  the  most  brazen  of  men,  are  now  shouted  from  chancclries 
and  palaces  as  alms  of  great  nations  and  the  death  words  of  legions 
of  men  Those  virtues  which  we  were  taught  fiom  Infancy,  which 
we  deemed  the  immuUibie  landmarks  of  civilization,  we  hear 
scorned,  debased,  denounced,  as  some  shlblxileth  from  a  decadent 
past. 

Thoee  who  dreamed  dreams  of  a  better  world,  a  gentler  and  kinder 
world,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
Heaven's  God:  Ihost^  who  could  hear  the  anguished  \olce  of  the 
crying  babe,  the  muffled  sob  of  the  sorrowing  mother;  those  who 
needed  no  guide  but  the  subtle  pull  of  contcience.  they  now  are 
driven  out  cf  the  councUs  of  men  as  unworthy  and  childish. 

What  a  world!  What  a  life!  What  a  challenge  foi  those  who  are 
yet  young! 

I  suppose  the  whole  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  not  only 
abroad  but  at  home,  not  only  In  international  but  In  national  affairs, 
not  only  in  military  but  in  political  and  economical  circles,  can  be 
sununed  up  in  a  simple  statement — might  against  right.  I  suppose 
history  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  ;hat  struggle  has  been  In  progress 
since  man  raised  his  head  from  the  ground  and  beheld  the  *ky  and 
the  sun  and  his  God.  Stated  another  way.  It  is.  What  is  to  lae  the 
arbiter  of  man's  actions — force  or  Justice?  By  wliat  standards  shall 
man  live?    For  what  things  shall  men  die? 

From  the  time  when  man  first  became  con.sclous  of  his  power, 
since  lusts  and  greed  crept  into  his  character  and  the  pull  of  desire 
and  the  urge  of  want  guided  his  hand,  he  has  had  to  stniggle  with 
himself  and  men  have  had  to  struggle  with  other  men  over  that 
Issue 

Religion,  atonement,  sacrifice,  penance,  instruction,  obedience, 
restraint,  self-denial,  kindness,  generosity  have  Ix^n  leavening  man's 
spirit,  and  man  has  come  more  and  more  to  l>e  "one  who  no  stunted 
ascetic  Is  full  of  life  and  fire  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  como 
to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience." 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle.  The  graves  of  the  martyrs  line 
eveiy  mile  of  Us  way  The  battle  waxes  and  wanes.  The  tide  risee 
and  falls.  The  struggle  has  soaked  the  earth  in  blood.  It  has 
broken  countless  hearts,  it  has  strewn  its  wreckage  in  every  fertile 
valley,  by  e\ery  river  bank,  by  the  foot  of  every  mountain.  In  plain 
and  forest,  even  in  lonely  places,  of  a  scarred  world. 

Anyone  who  has  read  history,  however,  has  read  It  hopefully,  for 
he  could  see  the  light  growing  brighter;  slowly.  Indeed,  but  con- 
siderably brighter,  as  he  turned  the  pages.  Right  was  gradually 
raising  its  head  even  among  those  distinctive  entitles  we  call 
nations. 

A  sense  began  to  develop  that  what  It  was  wrong  to  do  to  one 
family  It  was  wrong  to  10  000  000  families.  If  it  were  wrong  to 
steal  Irom  one  man,  it  was  not  right  to  steal  from  mtlilons  of 
men.  If  It  were  wrong  to  enslave  one  man.  It  could  not  be 
right  to  enslave  nations  of  men.  There  came  about  a  conscious- 
ness that  something  which  was  vital  to  a  nation's  people,  like  a 
nations  course,  was  to  be  decided  by  a  nation's  people  and  not 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  vain  man.  There  was  discernible  the 
feeling  that  amity  and  comity  should  prevail  among  nations  a« 
among  men.  There  was  evidence  that  the  individual  had  risen 
to  a  new  dignity  so  that  even  the  state  served  him  like  a  willing 
servant. 

Nations  solemnly  covenanted  that  they  would  renotince  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy:  thty  would  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  Judicial  tribunals;  they  would  respect  and  obferve 
those  common  principles  of  decency  and  fairness  which  had 
come  to  l>e  known  as  the  laws  of  nations.  It  seemed  for  a  while 
as  if  the  old  ways  were  dead,  never  to  rise  again.  In  fact.  It  seemed 
they  could  not  rLse  again,  because  men  had  become  too  sane,  too 
civilized,  even  too  self-centered,  to  condone  their  resurrection. 
Yet  rot  one  of  you  in  this  sad  hour  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
how  all  these  temples  have  been  pulled  down;  the  dishonored 
fragments  cf  these  solemn  covenants  scattered  over  the  earth; 
these  new  practices  repudiated  and  scorned.  The  goddess  of  right 
and  Jui'tlce  stands  ravaged  t)efore  the  monster  of  might  and 
force.    The  courts  of  nations  have  been  disbanded.    The  tribunals 
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which  wore  th.  .rblten  of  u-ronR  driven  out  and  the  law  of  nations 
has  become  the  law  of  the  Jungle— 

••B*'caii»<'   the  g<x)<l  old  rule 

Sufflceth  them,   the  simple  plar»- 
•n»at  they  should  taJce    who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.- 
rwi  u  delhrortd  fcr  a  pagan  Wotan      Christ  Is  spat  upon  as  a 
--SldTjel      Man     ,  en.Xved       Avarice,  greed,  and  vanity   shape 
l^^ur^ot  ^eat    n.t.on.  and   despot,   use    men   for   pawns   and 
women  for  breeders,  while  they  build  towers  of  Babel. 

Y^nK  men  and  young  women  are  not  all  on  one  side  In  that 
gtruS  Tr  such  »  the  plasticity  of  human  character  that  It 
?rn  £  made  to  fit  almost"^  any  mold.  There  have  been  sinister 
fo^^whlch  reached  out  while  the  characters  cf  millions  of  boys 
InT^.rTswer.  lender  and  brought  them  into  the  '"^'d^f  hardness, 
where  the  gentleness  was  cru.shed  out  and  the  sensibilities  of  ordl- 
*ai^  youth  destroyed  To  such  youth  the  world  Is  held  up  for 
exploitation  as  a  great  adventure  They  are  Impregnated  with  the 
ffialing  pro.p^l  of  the  mastery  of  the  lands  and  ^^^  Peoples 
of  the  world  80  vital  Is  the  philosophy  upon  which  they  are 
nourished  that  it  Is  to  them  no  less  than  a  religion.     E^en  to  die 

'"oiher  vomh.'T  such  youth,  can  only  repeat  as  sadly  as  He 
uttered  them,  the  words  of  the  Master  to  those  who  crucifled  Him. 
•  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Young  men  who  dream  of  another  kind  of  a  world,  who  cherish 
thoi  hUlne  qualities  that  others  scorn,  who  revere  those  prin- 
cl^s  that  others  repudiate,  who  honor  those  heroic  sacrifices  that 
othe«  Sllttle.   ihey^-nust   gird    their   loins  fcr   the   long    struggle^ 
for  they  are  the  champions  of  right  and  Justice      They  we^r  colors 
mori  Sautlful  than  Those  of  any  fair  lady  for  whom  brave  and 
^?Unt  knights  ever  Jousted  In  the  tournament;   their  rewards  are 
miA   satSfylng    than   any   of   the   other  experiences   of    men   and 
Th^  y^ung  men  and  women  who  fight  in  the  hard  contest  for  those 
ormciplea  though  they  fight  en  earth  do  not  fight  alone 
•^n  domestic  affairs,  young  men  and  young  women  have  seen  a 
nat?on  Sng   into  a  more  rigid  economic  maturity^    They  have 
^n  "hfage  of  the  pioneer,  the  age  of  the  builder,  the  age  of  the 
«pto  ter  15.d  the  buccaneer     They  have  seen  deadly  struggle,  heart- 
TeM  center    wvage   war.     They   have   seen   deceit,   cc^rcion.    theft. 
robbery   Jnd  murder,  all  moving  like  ghosts  among  men  who  strtig- 
Il«l  in  tSe  fields.  In  the  factories.  In  the  market  places,  and  the 
cS?nnn«    hou*e*       They    have    seen    the    resources    of    a    nation 
wl^nd^ed;  the  inheritance  of  a  rich  people  thrown  away;   human 
m.    too    counted  cheap,   as  the   virgin  forest  or  the   fallow   flc.ds 
¥iey  ^ave^n   the   h^aste  and   the   hurry    and   the    heartlessness 
2f  oLr  growilTand  finally,  they  have  seen  the  twisted  pattern,  the 
?orn  fabJrc  of  a  great  nation,  the  spotted  security  of  a  great  people^ 
But  a«m  the  light  has  grown  brighter  as  the  pages  of  a  nations 
hlftofv  hive  tS^n  fingered  and  turned.     The  sentiments  of  morality 
and  rJlig'onTcSe.  of  decency  and  ethics,  have  found  their  way 
mto   menrbuslnesses   and   professions.   Into    their    commercial    as 
Jen  M  fhllr\tiltural  contacts  with  one  another      Some  sense  of 
obliK^lon  has  crept  gradually  into  the  consciousness  of  even  strong 
men    and    t^.  there  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  of  what     he 
Kr   number  was  entitled   to   enjoy,   even    at   the   hands  of   the 
nSSerful      Men  began  to  be  hailed  before  a  nation  s  Judgment,  not 
rmlv  for  violating  their  country's  laws  but  God  s  laws 
s         ^emlxm^  Which  have  honored  piracy  have  fast  been  dtsappear- 
■—inrand  through  their  concerted  will,  through  their  only  medmm- 
their  Kovernment— the  citizenry  of  a  great   nation   has  been   pre- 
iJribin^g  standards  of  conduct  which  the  powerful  and  the  strong. 
M  well  M  the  timid  and  the  weak,  were  required  to  observe      More- 
oveT    through  that  medium  a  citizenry  has  been  striving  for  that 
rJugh  justlle.  that  crude  right,  which  men  felt  In  their  hearts  to 
be  the  due  of  their  fellow  men.  w     „ 

Some  regard  has  been  had  for  every  class.  The  weak  have  been 
strenKthened  the  strong  restrained  Natural  resources  have  been 
wn^rved  latent  forces  have  been  stimulated,  new  horizons  have 
been  opened  new  avenues  and  channels  of  opportunity  have  been 
dUK  ahead  of  those  who  could  not  progress  rapidly  A  new  vision 
has  been  disclosed  as  to  what  a  nation  could  be  and  men  and 
women  and  children  could  have  A  new  confidence  In  the  destiny 
of  common  men  has  been  born.  The  vistas  of  a  new  life  to  sub- 
merged millions  challenge  and  dazzle  those  whose  eyes  have  been 
di'iled  by  many  disappointments  There  Is  the  exhlleratlon  that 
someone  does  care  in  the  heavy  hearts  of  men  upon  whom  sadness 
has  often  fallen  There  Is  the  surge  of  expectant  hope  through 
the  arteries  of  our  Nation. 

Of  course  the  strong  do  not  like  to  have  their  strength  Im- 
paired Of  course,  they  do  not  like  the  shackles  of  restraint 
Naturally  thev  do  not  welcome  aid  to  those  whom  they  might 
otherwise  readily  overpower  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  yield 
reluctantly.  If  at  all.  even  to  the  majesty  of  a  nations  voice  ex- 
pressed through  a  nations  government  and  withhold  their  ap- 
proval to  a  policy  which  dares  to  deprive  the  capable  the  fortunate. 
and  the  well-circumstanced  of  the  special  privileges  which  they 
deem  to  be  their  birthright. 

When  therefor*,  a  hero  rises  up  to  lead  the  hampered  champions 
of  might  to  a  new  enjoyment,  free  and  unrestrained,  of  their  noble 
inheritance  of  strength,  they  shout  In  choruses  that  echo  In  the 
marble  halls  of  business,  down  the  long  wings  of  whirling  factories, 
against  the  high  ceilings  of  palatial  homes  their  stout  approval. 
From  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak  of  privilege,  from  cavity  to 
cavity   of    accumulated    wealth,   from    earth    to    vaulted    dome   of 


vanltv  and  Krted  It  Is  wonderful  to  hear  the  echoes  of  their  rejoic- 
ing E^e^  Captain  Kldd  thinks  he  sees  the  Spanish  Main,  heavy 
aden  and  unccnvoyed.  bearing  down  upon  the  horizon.  Eve^ 
pirate  chooses  his  cove  In  which  to  hide  his  spoils,  and  all  lay  in 
a  f^lsto^or  the  feast  when  everyone  of  the  favored  strong  shall 
ea\    drink,  and  be  merry,  comforted  by  the  further  assurance  that 

tomorrow  they  shall  not  die.  .^   ,     „„  „tH  ctrim^iP  hp. 

So  even  in  your  and  my  America  does  that  age-old  struggle  be- 
t*^n  might  and  right  ccntinue  All  young  men  are  not  on  our 
sidf  Some  of  them  too.  have  been  taken  up  on  the  mountain  top 
and  s^wn  the  green  valley  and  they  have  been  tcld  they  could 
LtVv  every  desire  cf  their  hearts.  Indeed,  it  has  been  made  to 
app/ar  tha?  the  world  was  really  theirs  to  take  ^  That  the^r  very 
nower  to  take  It  was  an  evidence  of  Gods  will  that  they  should 
S^ve  It  The  adventure  of  talcing  it  has  stirred  their  ^locd^  Tbey 
sens-  the  thrill  there  Is  In  nding  after  the  hounds  to  the  kill  It 
S  all  a  great  game,  they  think,  this  institution  that  holds  out  to 
men  the  hope  that  they  may  grow  as  big  and  great  and  powerful 
as  eenius   strength,  and  fortuitous  fate  will  aUcw. 

Bu  >oung  men  who  feel  as  you  and  I.  who  feel  that  all  men  even 
the  strong,  have  cbllgaticns;  that  all  power  is  deUmited  v.  1th  re- 
sponsibiliry;  that  life  Is  not  Just  a  game  but  a  noble  Journe>  that 
human  beings  are  not  slaves,  either  physical,  political,  or  economic 
thai  p<xDr  men  dream  dreams:  and  weaker  men  cherish  ambitions 
and  timid  men  want  to  progress;  and  little  men  strive  to  grow;  and 
bungling  awkward,  slcw-thinklng.  and  thick-fingered  men  want 
to  eet  above  the  hoe— such  young  men  must  carry  on. 

Young  men  and  women  of  cur  generation  are  making  a  great 
decision  as  to  which  side  they  are  on.  as  to  what   is  going  to  be 
written  In  the  book  about  their  lives,  of  what  debt  they  are  go  ng 
to  i:ut  their  generation  under  to  them— whether  they  shall  die  in- 
debted to  their  age  or  their  age  indebted  to  them.     To  young  men 
who   are    strong    but   gentle    minded,    able   but    bred    in    honesty. 
tcUKh  but  capable  of  being  tender,  determined  but  not  stubborn, 
to  voun?  men  who  have  an  eye  to  see.  to  young  men  who  like  that 
coterie  of  young  men.  Including  Joe  Grrrrr.  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
held  up  the  hand  of  Woodrow  Wllscn  when  he  was  struggling  to  hold 
UP  the  hand  of  little  men  and  Just  men  everywhere:  to  young  men 
who    like  Joe  GtiTTET.  will  forsake  their  class  for  their  cause  and 
throughout  a  long  and  useful  life  adhere  to  It  against  every  tempta- 
!    tlon  and  the  siren  call  of  every  intriguing  appeal;  to  such  young  men 
and  to  like  young  women  Is  given  the  saving  of  the  future  of  all  men 
and  women,  the  saving  of  young  peoples  inheritance,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  youngs  Incomparable  legacy      To  such  young  men  and 
youns?  women   Is  reserved   the   satisfaction   cf   eventual    victory,   the 
consolation    of    a    peaceful    conscience,    and    the    exhilaration    that 
comes  from  having  had  ones  part   In  a  great  and   glorious  battle 
when  the  stakes  tipped  the  clouds  and  from  every  star  and  planet 
falls  a  divine  benediction  to  the  victor's  brow. 


Signing  Investment  Company  and  Investment 

Advisers'  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  aegislative  day  of  Monday.  Augu-ft  5) .  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  signing  the  Investment  Company  and  Investment  Advisers* 
Act  of  1940,  dated  August  23.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  Just  signed  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940;  legislation  which  both  houses 
of  Congress  passed  unanimously  These  acts  give  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  power  to  regulate  investment  trusts 
and  investment  counselors.  They  mark  another  milestone  In  this 
administration's  vigorous  program — begun  In  1933  and  supple- 
mented in  1934.  1935.  1938.  and  again  In  1939— to  protect  the 
investor.  As  the  pressure  of  international  affairs  increases,  we 
are  ready  for  the  emergency  because  of  our  vigorous  flcht  to  put  our 
domestic  affairs  on  a  true  democratic  basis.  We  are  cleaning 
house,  putting  our  financial  machinery  In  good  order.  This  pro- 
gram is  essential,  not  only  because  it  restUts  in  necessary  reforms. 
but  for  the  much  more  important  reason  that  it  wlU  enable  us  to 
absorb  the  shock  of  any  crisis. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  reviewing  in  detail  the  many  unhealthy 
practices  which  this  legislation  Is  designed  to  eliminate.  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  that   the   investment   trtists  have   ihenaselvea 
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actively  urged  that  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  as,eume 
immediate  .'•upervision  of  their  activities.  Tins  attitude  on  the 
part  cf  the  investment  trust  indurtry  and  investment  advisers  is 
most  commendable. 

It  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  businessmen  have  at  last 
come  to  recognize  that  It  Is  this  administration's  purpose  to  aid 
the  honest  buslnes«-man  and  to  assist  .him  in  bringing  higher 
Standards  to  his  particular  corner  of  the  business  community. 
In  the  case  of  this  legislation,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  invest- 
ment trust  industry  insisted  that  the  Congress  grant  to  the 
Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission  broader  discretionary  powers 
than  those  coittemplated  in  the  original  regulatory  proposals. 
Not  only  Is  this  a  tribute  to  the  personnel  of  the  S.  E  C  and  an 
endorsement  of  Its  wisdom  and  essential  fairness  in  handling 
financial  problems,  but  it  serves  well  to  indicate  that  many  busi- 
nessmen now  realize  that  efficient  regulation  in  technical  fields 
such  as  this  requires  an  administering  agency  which  has  been  given 
flexible  powers  to  meet  whatever  problems  may  arise. 

This  In  Itself  Is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  bleak  days  of  1929.  when  the  market  crash  swept 
away  the  veil  which  tip  to  then  had  hidden  the  "beliind  the  scenes  " 
activity  of  our  high  financiers  and  showed  all  too  clearly  the  sham 
and  deceit  which  characterized  so  many  of  their  actions 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commlasion  has  been  established  to 
protect  the  Investor.  Looking  back  at  the  various  acts  whl  h  have 
been  paired  and  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Commission, 
the  breadth  of  this  administration's  program  Is  apparent.  In  1933 
the  Securities  Act  was  passed,  preventing  misrepresentation  and 
fraud  and  requiring  full  disclosure  by  those  who  wished  to  sell 
securities  In  1934  the  Securities  Ebcchange  Act  wa*  pa.ssed.  regu- 
lating stock  exchanges,  preventing  market  manipulations,  and 
placing  curbs  on  excessive  speculation.  In  1935  tiie  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  was  pas.sed.  In  1938  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was 
amended  to  enable  the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommLssion  to  par- 
ticipate In  corporate  reorganizations  in  order  to  act  as  technical 
adviser  to  the  court  and  advocate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  small 
and  inarticulate  security  holders.  Finally  only  last  year  additional 
legislation  was  pa'^sed  requiring  corporate  trustees  under  Indentures 
to  assume  true  fiduciary  obligations. 

No  better  example  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  program  can  be 
found  than  in  the  legislation  regulating  public-utility  holding  com- 
panies. During  the  1920s  these  corporate  monstrosities  had  been 
permitted  to  pyramid  stock  holdings  on  top  of  stock  holdings  until 
a  lew  men  at  the  top.  with  only  a  microscopic  investment  of  their 
own.  could  control  tlic  smallest  action  of  those  who  ran  the  far-flung 
operating  companies  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  Watered  stock  and 
high  rates  to  consumers  signified  holding-company  management. 
Those  at  the  top  Juggled  corporations  for  selfish  purposes.  This 
situation  was  contrary'  to  the  American  way  of  life.  and.  had  the 
holding  companies  not  been  checked,  they  would  have  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  our  democratic  processes  The  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  designed  to  brealt  down  these  top- 
heavy  structures  to  the  end  that  local  operating  managements  will 
come  back  into  their  own  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
immediate  community  without  being  subjected  to  the  direction  of 
an  absentee  and  dictatorial  holding  company  management. 

In  every  direillon  a  conscientious  and  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  reqtiire  the  Investment  banker,  the  broker,  and  the  dealer, 
the  security  sale^^man.  the  issuer,  and  the  great  financial  institutions 
thcnvelves  to  recognize  the  high  responsibilities,  they  owe  to  the 
public. 

We  win  continue  to  pu.sh  our  program  for  the  protection  of  the 
Investor  on  all  fronts  t>ecause  we  are  convinced  of  its  essential 
ecundnesfi.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  act  which  I  have  signed 
today  will  enable  the  investment-trust  Industry  to  fulfill  Its  basic 
purpase  as  a  vehicle  to  diversify  the  small  investors'  risk  and  to  pro- 
vide a  valuable  .source  of  equity  capital  for  destrving  small  and  new 
business  enterprises  which  the  investment  bankers  have  been  unable 
tc  finance. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  John  M.  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


ATITICLE  FROM  COMMON  SENSE 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  interesting  article  appearing 
ir  the  September  i56ue  of  Common  Sense  concerning  John 
M.  Coffee.  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Wa.'^hington. 
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TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Common  Senye) 

John    M     CorrrE    UNOET.sTANtJS    His    Job;    tke    Chmrman    of   tiik 

Congress   Liberal   Bi  oc 

The  hue  and  cry  over  national  preparedness  has  obscured  one  of 
the  most  significant  trends  in  national  politics-  the  Increasing 
prestige  of  the  liberal  bloc  in  the  House  of  Representatives  War 
and  Presideiiual  politics  hdld  the  rpotliplit  now  But  the  strength 
of  the  liberal  minority  in  Congress,  and  Its  ability  to  keep  Its  head 
in  the  present  crisis,  will  be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  stay  out  cf  war. 

The  House  liberal  bloc  has  received  very  little  public  notice 
recently.  Its  size  has  dimimthcd  In  the  lust  2  years;  almost  half 
of  the  progressive  Democrats  In  tlie  lower  Chaniber  were  nosed  out 
by  Republicans  In  the  1938  elections.  Including  such  leaders  as 
Mauiy  Maverick.  Thomas  R  Amlie.  Jerry  O'Cunnell.  John  Bernard, 
and  Byron  Scott.  Several  other  "liberals" — Allen  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example — Jumped  on  the  conservative  bandwagon  when  they 
saw  liow  things  were  going.  The  reduction  of  the  New  Deal 
forces  was  deva^tatlngly  revealed  In  the  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
Dies  committee.  In  1939  43  votes  were  cast  against  the  commit- 
tee's appropriation;  this  year  only  21  Congressmen  registered  their 
opposition  to  Mr.  Dies.  The  solid  core  of  progressives  was  cut  in 
half. 

Today  there  are  signs  of  a  come-back  in  the  House.  In  this 
year  s  session  the  progressives  mustered  enough  votes  to  boost  the 
appropriations  asked  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  C  C.  C.  and 
N  Y  A.  They  rallied  support  for  the  President's  request  that  the 
$975,000,000  appropriation  for  W  P.  A.  be  spent  In  8  months  If 
necessary.  Even  in  the  excitement  over  national  defense,  the  new 
blllicn-dollar  tax  bill  showed  the  hand  of  the  liberal  bloc.  It 
may  not  have  been  perfect  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer; 
but  consldeiing  the  sales  tax  which  the  N.  A.  M  and  other  business 
groups  would  like  to  have  fastened  on  us.  the  new  bUl  was  sur- 
prisingly fair. 

A  large  part  of  the  revolt  against  the  Woodrum-Taber  block,  with 
its  false  economy  philosophy,  was  traceable  to  the  Increasing 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  an 
election  year.  But  to  a  con-slderabie  degree  it  was  aUo  directly 
attributable  to  the  hard  work  and  organizing  ability  of  one  man — 
Representative  John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
liberal  bloc.  In  the  months  to  come  his  leadership  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  fight  for  the  retention  of  New  Deal  social  legisla- 
tion and  against  involvement  In  the  European  war. 

When  the  liberal  bloc  was  first  organized  In  1937  Maury  MaverlcJt 
was  its  acknowledged  leader.  Colorful  and  personally  popular. 
Maverick  was  an  effective  fighter  for  social  legislation  Wlien  he  was 
uns-eated  in  1938  no  one  was  able  to  step  into  hLs  place  immediately. 
The  liberal  b'.oc  continued  to  meet  occasionally,  but  vmder  a  rotat- 
ing chairmanship  its  work  was  poorly  handled  and  the  pnagresslvea 
were  routed  on  nearly  every  issue  In  the  1939  ses.slon. 

Then  last  summer  John  Coffee  was  elected  permanent  chairman 
of  the  liberals  Not  such  an  individualist  and  showman  as  Maverick, 
he  has  haa  less  national  publicity  than  tlie  ebullient  Texan.  But 
for  a  year  now  he  has  been  quietly  rebuilding  the  crumpled  bloc;  the 
left-of-centcr  House  Members  have  been  meeting  more  regularly 
under  his  leadership,  and  the  voting  has  been  more  consistent  A 
new  group  sponsored  by  them — the  "unemployment  bloc."  headed 
by  Jerby  Voorhis.  of  California,  and  boasting  55  Members.  Including 
.•-everal  Rf  publicans — has  made  a  serious  study  of  unemployment  in 
all  its  pha.ses.  and  the  reports  of  its  various  subcommittees  helped 
to  stimulate  the  growing  opposition  to  the  drive  against  the  social 
services. 

TWO    DECADES    OF    ACHIEVEMENT 

Coffee  Is  an  exuberant  220-pfjunder  In  his  early  forties.  His 
political  career  began  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Wasliington  in  Seattle,  wliere.  with  his  debating  coach  Louis 
ScHWELiENBACH.  he  Organized  a  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President 
club  From  Wa.'ihlngton  he  went  on  to  Yale,  where  he  took  a 
doctor-of-Jurlsprudence  degree — a  rare  achievement  for  a  Con- 
gressman. Back  frcm  Yale,  he  became  a  labor  lawyer  in  Tacoma. 
and  also  served  at  attorney  for  the  State  Civil  S -rvice  Employees' 
League  He  wrote  the  law  that  rave  Tacoma  one  cf  the  most 
advanced  civll-scrvtce  systems   of  any  city  in  the  country. 

On  the  side  Coffee  dabbled  in  politics.  In  1922  he  was  a  cam- 
paign manager  for  C  C  Dill,  one  of  the  shrewdest  p.illtlcians  ever 
to  come  out  of  the  West,  who  served  two  terms  as  Democratic 
Senator  from  Washington  In  a  perlcd  when  every  other  major 
olBce  in  the  State  was  held  by  a  Republican.  Later  Coffee  went  to 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  as  Dill's  secretary,  and  during  2  year.s  on  that 
Job  he  stowed  away  a  good  deal  of  useful  lore  on  the  devious  work- 
ings of  national  politics. 

He  entered  politics  on  his  own  behalf  In  19,36.  running  for  Con- 
gress In  Tacoma.  He  was  endorsed  by  the  Washington  Common- 
wealth Federation,  a  coalition  cf  liberal-radical  groups  and  a  rising 
force  In  Stale  politics  He  skinned  through  the  primaries,  rode 
Into  otHce  on  the  Roosevelt  landslide  A  week  after  the  votes  were 
counted,  when  most  Congressmen  were  busily  forgetting  their  pre- 
election promises.  Coffee  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  State 
convention  of  the  W.  C.  F.  He  startled  the  delegates  by  a  forth- 
right statement  that  he  fully  realized  he  would  not  have  obtained 
a  plurality  m  the  primaries  and  would  not  therefore  have  been 
elected    without    federation    support.     "And,"    he    added,    "I    will 
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prmla^  J'tM  thJ«t  ■•  long  m  I  Mti  In  Cm.KTfm  I  will  ripr«»ent  Ihe 

li.,  r.r.,.<l  Ua»  pi..vrU  »...  K"^  faltH  H"  h.TS  foupht  hard  for 
tt,.-  n  '  .;•  r:«<»-ly  :rfti»i  •im*  U  thf  te<Urntu,u  p"*''"^  f)wni-r»h:p 
c4  tntAkuiiuUe »  m.d  ulil»ti«.  c  tu.un4er  l*gifcl«l»i'n  Uie  protection  «il 
Ubor  Civil  riK>it'  »nd  rtiief  Out-  <f  hu  ftrnt  b(  u  was  U»  introduce 
the  Cc.r!e«-P.H''r  fttl'-'-'l  artf  I;. 11  to  j  u'-  thi-  W  P  A  art*  prrjjccti 
on  ■  permanent  baAi«  Scon  afi.-rnard  hr  thr»-w  the  Offee  pure 
food  "nd  dnsg  bill  Into  the  hopper  This  %-v.t  an  improved  Tugwell 
bttl  w.th  l«eth  in  it.  «>me  pniVUlons  of  which  were  inccrpcrated 
Intc  the  Wheeler  Lea  bill  ,  ^      ,  ^ 

Corrrx  al»o  Jutrotlurf-d  le^talatinn  to  autliorlre  Federnl  purchase 
•nd  ownemhip  rf  na'ural  rrv)urfi"*-^p<c'nr:illy  oil.  Ka.«;.  coal,  and 
prwer  Arr.rn/  hm  current  bUU  is  ore  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
KnMon*!  Ou.*rc1  in  9tr!kr«  (whirh  Just  now  !•<  pigeonholed  by  the 
M'litary  AJT  r.rs  O'mmitte).  and  another  malting  illegal  the  denial 
of  eiuaenship  to  ivll'-nii  who  have  bi-en  on  reltcT  He  Is  best  known. 
t<ir  his  rloquen:  b.»t»le«  on  brhalf  of  W    P  A 

Corm  hj<«  c!a*hcd  wtth  the  admlnlntratlon,  but  hla 
have  always  be<n  In  a  lef'wnrd  direction  Hr  was 
bitterly  trltlcal  of  the  nexitrallty  law  during  the  Spanish  War 
When  last  yenr  s  sp»Tia!  <f<it\c:\  modified  the  law.  ho  .-tartocl  work- 
ing for  an  80  percent  exctsn-pr'^ftts  tax  on  war  profits  He  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  administration's  oil  polirr  is  one  of  Its  great- 
est mistakes  and  he  waged  a  one-man  "blityJcrltg  '  that  almost  killed 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  last  year 

nA(  Tit  AL    POLITICIAN    PLUS 

The  portly  weatormr  has  an  uncanny  knack  for  winning  the 
Toier*  to  his  sld.>  in  spite  of  his  consistently  left-of-center  record 
In  1938  when  Maverick  and  so  many  olht-r  llb*;rals  were  being 
knocked  out  of  imtional  politics.  Corra  not  only  got  reelected  but 
he  got  a  larger  vote  than  ever  before  In  fart  he  received  the 
•econd  largest  mtijorlty  of  any  Democratic  candidate  north  of  the 
Kfanon  and  Dixon  s  line. 

The  basic  n-a.son  for  Cormrs  popularity  Is  his  understanding 
cf  elementary  political  principles  "Practical  politics.  «ays  he. 
•can  be  r»  duced  to  rults  almot  as  exact  as  those  of  medicine  and 
law  "  His  first  axiom  Is  to  stand  firmly  for  the  things  he  believes 
In  thereby  holding  the  support  of  the  liberals  who  put  him  Into 
omcc  At  the  same  time,  he  has  the  happy  faciUty  for  forgiving  his 
enemies  once  the  heat  of  an  election  Is  over,  and  he  rarely  antago- 
nijifs  the  lon.scrvatlves  who  voted  against  him  He  keeps  the 
llb«-ral»  posted  on  public  Issues  nad  makes  sure  they  know  how  he 
Ttit«s  on  those  I'sues;  but  he  doesn't  attack  the  conservatlvts 
directly  and  he  doesn't  flaunt  hia  congressional  voting  record 
before  him  Incidentally  while  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
W  C  F  la  subject  to  onslderable  Communist  Influence,  no  such 
accusations  have  been  made  against  the  Tacoma  Congres-smaa. 

KHP    COim    IN    THE    HOUSE 

CorFEi  s  second  principle  Is  to  keep  his  political  fences  mended. 
It  15  probably  the  most  important  rule  In  his  handbook  He  doesn't 
luclf^ct  th?  pot  wishes  of  his  constituents  Within  2  years  of  hU 
first  election  he  had  succesefully  promoted  a  numtjer  cf  ingenlctis 
improvements  for  Tacoma  He  made  friends  on  the  Appropriations 
Cv>n-.mittee  He  got  a  bridge  acroa.<  Puget  Sound  wt  st  of  the  city,  a 
bridge  that  the  towiwifolk  had  hanker* d  after  for  20  year?.  He  got 
a  weather  buieau  He  secured  $12CX)0.000  to  build  one  of  the  three 
greatest  Army  airports  ui  North  America— McChord  Field— Just  out- 
side Tacoma  And  he  saw  to  it  that  the  voters  knew  all  about  his 
accomplishments 

CoritE  kei'pa  his  political  campaigns  on  a  popular  level.  He 
diacusae?  international  is*ues.  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  how  they 
will  affect  the  average  man.  and  the  Capitol  postman  reveals  that 
Cor  FEE  tf  among  the  top  five  Cnngressm*  n  in  the  amount  of  mail 
received  One  of  the  b«'St  ways  of  making  people  feel  friendly  is  to 
make  them  smile,  and  in  1938  Corm  puun^'d  his  way  into  the  good 
graces  cf  thoujatids  In  his  district  by  distributing  mlniatvire  cans  of 
high-erade  coffeo  labeled  "Keep  Corra  in  the  House." 

As  chairman  cf  the  liberal  bloc  a  hard-headed  politician  with 
profound  liberal  convictions  and  a  nonlutervcntlonlsts  who  believes 
tn  strong  defense.  John  CoirrE  s  voting  record  in  Congress  matches 
that  of  any  progressive  ycu  can  name 

AcDHET  Granncserg. 


The  Anthem,  Cod  Bless  America 


AR'nCUE  PROM  THE  EAST  SIDE  NEWS.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


H.  Srhlarht  onrt  j)Ubll«hrd  4n  the  Ea«t  81dr  N*-^'*.  N<*w  York 
City.  li'Ur  of  Au.'.un  3.  1940. 

Ttifir  btin«   no  objection.  thf»  article  wa«  ordered  to  be 
prlnU'd  in  tlu*  Record,  as  follows: 

JFrom  the  Eiut  Side  News.  N<  w  York  City) 

COD    BltJyH    AMUIlA 

By  Harry  H    Schlacht 
"Ood  blew)  America. 
Land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her. 
Through  the  night  with  the  light  from  above 
From  the  mountains. 
Prom  the  prairie. 
Ft  in  the  ocean  white  with  foam, 
Ood  bl-^s  America. 
My    home    sweet    home." 

God  Bless  America.  Irving  Berlin's  thrilling  anthem,  has  stirred 
the  hearts  and  hope*  of  all  Americans.  It  is  fearless  and  courageous. 
at  once  a  challenge  and  a  covenant,  a  prayer  and  a  solemn  warning. 
From  every  whirling  wheel  m  America,  from  every  factory  that 
turns  from  every  growing  thing  that  breathes  its  prayer  of  plenty; 
from  every  quiet  schoolhouse.  from  every  crowded  market.  Ircm 
every  peaceful  home  goes  up  a  song  of  praise  and  thai.kisglvir.g  to 
hymn  a  Nation's  tribute  to  Irving  Berlin.  East  Side  Immigrant  ixjy 
who  bung  the  streaming  emblazonry  of  the  new  national  anthem 
from  the  very  battlements  of  heaven. 

Irving  Berlins  inanortal  contribution  epitomizes  the  majestic 
role  played  by  immigrants  in  the  establishment  of  our  great  Nation. 
All  the  races  from  the  Mayflouer  down  the  corridor  of  time  have 
marched  to  one  measure— to  one  flag  There  flashes  upon  the 
screen  of  our  memory  the  embattled  farmers  at  Concord;  the  bare- 
foot suffering  at  Valley  Forge;  the  sacrifice  at  Gettysburg,  and  the 
devotion  and  herois-m  of  the  World  War  In  all  Uie  wars  of  the 
Republic  the  Immigrants  and  the  sons  of  immigrants  have  written 
a  glorious  page  m  American  history  They  have  kept  the  flag 
cl.  an  and  unsullied  These  noble  men  died  and  bled  to  perpetuate 
the  American  spirit  of  freedom.  No  greater  dream  ever  rose  in 
the  minds  of  man  than  that  which  came  to  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  Republic  The  basic  idea  was  llt>erty.  The  glorious  Ihrlli 
of  freedom  spread  until  it  attracted  people  from  earth's  remotest 
-shores  This  picture  ot  consecrated  ztal  will  never  fade  from  the 
canvas  of  human  niemory.  And  out  of  this  dream  was  born  the 
American  spirit  which  proved  to  be  neither  area  nor  population. 
It  became  the  Incarnate  flame  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed  of  the 
world 

God  Bless  America  Irving  Berlin  voices  the  feelings  that  are 
!n  our  breasts.  He  has  rendered  an  imperishable  service  to  the 
land  cf  his  adoption.  He  has  established  a  trust  fund  providing 
that  all  royalties  from  God  Bless  America  be  devoted  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  for  patriotic  purposes.  He  deserves  a  nation's  salute. 
Let  us  today  fervently  rededlcate  oursjlves  to  the  glorious  tra- 
ditions and  principles  by  which  our  form  of  government  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of  individual  freedom  Let  us  give 
thanks  that  in  this  most  vicious  crucible  in  all  history  America 
has  kept  the  stainless  banner  of  the  Republic  flying  with  peace  and 
honor.  And  let  us  offer  a  prayer  to  that  inflnlte  source  of  watch- 
fulness which  greater  than  all  human  agencies  has  been  k:nd  to 
our  Nation. 

God  bless  America  . 

Gloria  in  excelsi^s  Deo  et  In  terra  pax  homlnibus  bonae  voluntatis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK  NKW  YORK 

TN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  ilfvL^lattrr  day  of  Monday.  Auoust  5) ,  1940 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Prpsidrnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hAve  printed  In  the  Appofidix  of  the  Record  an  article  on 
Irvmg  Berllni  anthem,  God  Bless  America,  written  by  Harry 


The  Young:  Democratic  Clubs  of  I'ennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  t legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5> ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  convention  banquet  of  the  Youns  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Penn.«ylvania  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  August  24.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Mr  Cha.rman.  clLMingui-hed  gue«t«.  fellow  Young  DetnocratJ, 
nUhough  I  am  slightly  pant  the  maximum  age  for  memtjernhip  In 
the  Young  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania.  I  consider  my»elf  a  young 
Democrat,  becaiue  my  t>eliefa  and  my  political  principles  are  the 
(>ame  b»  youri  I  don't  mind  t"l!lr.g  ycu  that  the  oldtr  I  get  the 
m' re  liberal  I  becme  The  Republican  F.iny  failed  the  Nation 
becauae  It  did  not   suy   young.     Ii   got  old  and   rheumatic      Its 
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arteries  were  »o  hardened  and  It  was  no  set  In  Ms  ways  that  It 
coul'in't  meet  the  new  condition*  that  faced  the  people  The 
Dem>cratic  Party  haa  kept  young  becauae  Its  principle*  ha%'e  been 
young  unci  vital.  buMd  upon  the  needs  oi  a  growing,  changinc 
America.  In  fact,  tome  of  the  things  Thomas  Jefferson  taid  more 
than  a  century  ago  are  still  looked  upon  as  a  trine  radical  and 
ahead  of  the  limes  by  some  of  the  reacuonaries  of  the  Republican 
machine. 

As  a  young  Democrat.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  new  national  chairman  of  our  party,  an  old 
and  good  friend  of  mine.  Ed  Flyhn  of  New  York  Knowing  his 
long  and  honorable  record  In  politics  and  public  affairs  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  new  position  as  a  real  two-flsted  lighter  for  Democratic 
principles.  I  know  he  is  going  to  put  on  a  campaign  this  year 
that  will  bring  him  national  recognition  as  a  political  statestiaan. 
I  am  certain  that  every  Democratic  leader  in  Pennsylvania  will 
assure  htm  the  utmost  loyalty  and  cooperation,  and  by  that  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  Pennsylvania's  electoral  vote  for  Roosevelt 
and  Wallace  this  November. 

We  have  been  treated  recently  to  the  spectacle  of  Wendell  Will- 
kle.  the  Wall  Street  farmer,  posing  as  a  "holler  than  thou"  who 
would nt  think  of  working  with  or  through  a  political  organization 
or  machine 

Wendell  might  as  well  come  out  of  the  cornstalks  We  know 
him.  For  years  he  played  Democratic  machine  politics  because  he 
thought  It  would  Ecrve  his  interests.  At  the  snme  time  he  was 
working  with  and  helping  to  develop  one  of  the  most  ruthless 
political  machines  in  America — the  public-utility  lobby. 

Willkle  came  into  .public  prominence  for  one  reason  only — he 
was  the  leader,  the  organizer,  the  brains  behind  that  lobby  When 
he  found  that  he  couldn't  get  the  Democrats  to  play  the  utility 
game,  he  went  over  to  the  Republicans,  where  he  always  belonged 

Don  t  let  anybcjdy  kid  you  that  the  Willkle  crowd  was  a  gang  of 
political  amateurs  The  utilities  and  the  Wall  Street  financiers 
behind  them  have  been  playing  cold-blooded,  ruthless  politics  ever 
since  Tom  Ediscn  Invented  the  electric  light  Before  that  time 
they  were  buj-y  with  railroad  and  streetcar  franchises;  there  hasn't 
been  a  time  in  American  history  that  the  financial  community 
hasn't  bren  up  to  Its  nock  in  politics  With  the  development  of 
utilities  on  a  vast  scale,  with  the  development  cf  the  giant  holding 
company  with  its  complex  interlocking  directorates  controlling 
frcm  the  Wall  Street  ccnning  towers,  it  geared  together  a  vast 
political  crganiTMtion  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  It  developed  some 
master  politicians,  and  for  years  it  has  played  a  harder  and  faster 
game  of  politics  than  either  Republican  or  Democratic  leaders  ever 
dreamed  cf  playing 

That  organization  isn't  exactly  unknown  to  us  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  .«aw  it  lick  Congressman  DrlsccU  up  in  Elk  County. 
because  he  fought  for  the  holding-company  bill  and  exposed  the 
fake  telegram  barrage  We  saw  it  go  after  the  scalps  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  who  defied  the  utilities  in  Washington.  We  saw 
it  fight  against  the  new  Pennsylvania  utility  law.  We  saw  It 
working  with  the  James  boys  to  get  control  of  our  own  public- 
utilities  commis.slon  and  we  saw  the  pay-off  when  the  public-utili- 
ties ccmmi.-^sion  budget  was  cut  in  half  to  hamstring  its  operations. 
If  those  fellows  are  amateurs.  Babe  Ruth  was  a  sand-lot  bench 
warmer 

The  Wall  Street  organizations  have  always  operated  the  Republi- 
can machlne5  by  remote  control.  This  time  they  decided  to  do  the 
Job  themselves.  Willkle  was  told  off  to  be  the  front  man.  a  Job 
he  has  been  doing  for  years  as  a  Washington  lobbyist  When  the 
regular  Republican  organization  leaders  objected  Willkie  was  shrewd 
enough  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  publicly  repudiating  "ma- 
chines." At  the  same  time  his  Wall  Street  associates  were  busy 
whipping  the  machine  leaders  into  line.  We  have  already  seen  the 
result  of  this  in  Pennsylvania,  where  all  the  discredited  and  corrupt 
gangs  which  have  been  running  Republican  affairs  for  years  are 
solidly  supporting  Willkle  My  authority  for  this  is  Moe  Annen- 
bcrg's  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  so-called  bible,  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicanism.    I  quote: 

"You  read  that  Mrs.  Marion  Worthington  Scranton.  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  has  been  a'^.'^ured  by  Mr 
Willkle  that  he  has  no  intention  of  'slighting'  the  established  party 
organization  in  this  State  Why  assurance  of  this  nature  should 
have  been  necessary  is  hard  to  comprehend 

"Regardless  of  what  may  be  going  on  In  other  States,  it  is  known 
that  In  Pennsylvania  William  H.  Harman.  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Willkie  Clubs,  is  working  In  complete  harmony  with  the 
State  organization  headed  by  Jim  Torrance  and  wlih  Jay  Cooke's 
city  committee  In  Philadelphia." 

We  know  what  that  means.  It  means  that  Willkles  political 
fortunes  in  Pennsylvania  are  bound  up  with  those  of  Joe  Grundy', 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Association,  and  its 
unsavory  past  record  of  opposition  to  every  social  and  labor  reform 
ever  proposed  and  with  those  of  my  opponent.  Jay  Cooke,  head  of 
America  «  moit  corrupt  political  machine.  A  fine  lot  of  starry-eyed 
reformer*  Just  Iwjk  them  over,  these  "amateur"  supporters  of 
Wendell  Wlllklei  Moe  Annenberg.  now  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  for 
cheating  the  United  States  Government;  Joe  Grundy,  who  wrangled 
millions  In  tariff  favors  tmder  Republican  rule:  and  Jay  Cooke, 
beneficiary  of  private  profits  from  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  deal 
hla  organization  engineered  That's  Just  In  2  of  Pennsylvania's  67 
counties,  and  doein't  even  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  plain  truth  la  that  thia  Wall  Street  lawyer  and  utility  lob- 
by'^t.  m  hla  new  masquerade  as  a  simple  farm  boy,  is  gearing 
together  two  of  the  moat  corrupt  and  luiscrupulous  political  ma- 


chines ever  known  In  the  history  nt  the  Republic  One  ts  the 
ptJlltical  organizttiion  owned  and  oix-rated  by  Wall  Street,  ilie 
other  la  lu  KUbMdlary  operated  by  reKUlar  Republican  maehlne 
leudera  guch  aa  Orundy.  Cooke,  and  their  henchmen.  Behind  th<ja<s 
machines  u  the  economic  might  and  financial  power  of  the  leaders 
of  Araencsn  Indu.siry  and  finance,  the  aame  leaders  who  are  now 
on  a  sit-down  strike  against  national  defense,  demanding  exorbi- 
tant proflta  as  the  price  of  their  help,  stalling  for  lime  In  the  hope 
that  they  can  elect  Willkle  and  write  their  own  ticket  aa  to  what 
taxes  they  will  condescend  to  pay. 

I  think  we  may  well  warn  the  American  people  to  look  behind 
the  tall  corn  that  hides  the  real  Willkle  aupportera.  for  they  wUl 
find  there  the  potential  war  profiteers,  the  politicians  for  profit,  the 
fiame  type  of  Fascist-minded  reactionaries  who  led  the  great 
democracy  of  Prance  to  Ita  destruction  There  Is  no  point  in  minc- 
ing words  about  Willkle  He  Is  simply  a  false  front.  The  Wall 
Street  leaders  behind  him.  by  their  greed,  their  aelflshness,  tlielr 
complete  lack  of  a  single  patriotic  motive,  represent  the  greatest 
menace  that  our  democracy  and  our  American  way  of  life  faces 
today.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  American  fiag  they  wrap  around 
them.  Don't  be  deceived  when  they  sing  God  Bless  America  louder 
than  anyone  else. 

If  anyone  thinks  Willkie  is  sincere,  let  them  look  at  his  public 
utterances.  He  proclaims  that  the  New  Deal  falsely  follows  an 
economy  of  scarcity  when  America  needs  production  to  produce 
Jobs  and  prosperity;  yet  he  endorses  In  principle  the  New  Deal 
farm  program,  an  outstanding  example  of  the  economy  of  acarclty. 
He  accuses  Rooseve.t.  almost  In  the  same  breath,  of  being  a  war- 
monger and  of  falling  to  prepare  our  country  for  war.  He  echoes 
the  appeasement  policy  of  his  major  supporters  by  attacking 
Roosevelt  for  his  anti-Nazi  statementa.  then  issues  an  Inflamma- 
tory challenge  to  Hitler  to  come  on  and  fight.  Is  this  sincerity? 
Is  this  honesty?  Of  course  not  It  marks  the  political  charlatan, 
the  witch  doctor  who  professes  to  drive  off  evils  by  magic  words. 

Enough  of  Wendell  Willkle  for  the  present.  I'll  have  more  to 
tay  about  him  before  the  campaign  Is  over.  Right  now,  since  all 
of  you  are  practical  workers  In  the  cause  of  democracy.  I  want  to 
.'peak  for  a  moment  about  the  practical  problems  of  political 
organization. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  political  campaigns  are  won 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  patronage  Their  conclusions  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Republican  organizations  In  large  cities, 
such  as  Philadelphia,  .'^eem  to  maintain  themselves  in  power  through 
their  patronage  machine,  even  when  the  people  are  utterly  dls- 
gvisted  with  their  record  in  office,  failing  to  realize  that  big  business 
finances  them  most  generously.  There  are  others  who  feel  that 
political  organizations  are  unimportant  and  that  public  sentiment 
Is  the  main  thing. 

The  answer  lies  between  these  extremes. 

No  election  was  ever  won  on  patronage  alone,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  can  any  election  be  won  without  some  kind  of  political 
organization.  All  of  you  know  that  for  more  than  40  years  I  have 
been  a  worker  In  the  Democratic  ranks.  Interested  In  advancing 
the  principles  of  my  party  I  have  always  believed,  and  I  believe 
now.  that  principles  come  first  and  political  organizations  second — 
and  that  both  are  e.'^senlial  to  victory.  Principles  are  the  llfeblood 
of  our  party.  They  give  it  meaning  and  purpose.  They  give  It 
a  reason  for  existence  as  a  force  in  public  affairs.  The  task  of  a 
political  organization  Is  to  educate  the  people  In  the  principles  It 
represents.  That  means  our  organization's  Job  Is  primarily  to 
enlighten  the  public,  to  carry  the  message  of  our  party  to  every 
voter.  If  that  task  Is  well  done  the  business  of  getting  out  the 
vote  on  election  day.  although  necessary.  Is  secondary.  If  the 
people  are  aroused  and  .sympathetic  to  our  cause,  we  don't  have  to 
fight  to  get  them  out  to  the  polls.  They  will  come  out  of  their 
own  accord,  without  urging—  in  fact  no  one  could  keep  them 
away. 

Our  party  has  been  very  successful  without  patronage  when  It 
had  the  confidence  of  the  people  Roosevelt  carried  the  country  In 
1932  because  public  sentiment  demanded  his  election,  although  the 
Federal  patronage  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Our  Pennsylvania  victory  In  1934  was  a  victory  of  public  sentiment. 
The  overwhelming  Democratic  victory  In  1936  cculd  not  be  consid- 
ered in  anyway  a  victory  of  patronage      It  was  a  Roosevelt  victory. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  fortunate  In  having  many  thousands  cf 
supporters  who  give  their  efforts  and  their  money  as  a  public  service, 
without  hope  of  return,  simply  because  they  believe  In  the  principles 
of  our  party.  At  tlie  same  time  there  are  many.  Juet  as  loyal  in 
their  devotion  to  Democratic  principles,  who  cannot  afford  to  devote 
their  time  and  contribute  of  their  funds  unless  the  party  can  find 
some  way  to  assist  them.  Insofar  as  they  are  concerned,  patrcna^ 
plays  a  part 

I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  once  a  political  organization  begins  to 
feci  that  it  can  win  campaigns  solely  on  the  basis  of  patronage.  It  Is 
headed  for  a  downfall.  Patronage  all  too  often  Is  a  two-edged  sword. 
for  no  matter  how  much  many  be  available  there  Is  never  enough 
to  go  all  the  way  around     That  brings  dlsapp<3lntmentB 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  practice  followed 
by  political  parties  of  placing  their  own  adherents  In  political  ofltoe. 
When  a  party's  candidate  takes  office  the  parly  Itself  Is  responsible 
for  the  record  he  makes  The  party  can  assure  the  success  of  the 
principles  It  represents  primarily  by  giving  the  administration  of 
its  policies  to  pertMjns  sympiithetlc  with  Its  alms  and  objectives. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  court  disaster — to  encourage  sabotage  But 
here  again  the  purpo'w  of  patronage  should  be  not  to  obtain  It  for 
Itself  alone  bui  thiough  it  to  assure  the  proper  fulfillment  of  cam- 
paign promlaea  and  thereby  merit  coutmued  public  bupport. 


V 


APPFKniY  TO  TMP  rnvr.T?TrQCTnM A T    TJirr-rvT?!^ 
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Any  poJttlral  1«i<1»t  who  thliiku  t.I^Iv  In  t*rm»  of  patronage  !• 
blinding  h»mi*'.f  t'  the  levion*  cif  experlrnre  In  p'.aciriK  patron- 
atiP  before  public  iierHlment  he  1*  placing:  the  cart  before  the 
hor»e  If  th«-  people  In  any  district  can  be  educatetl  to  believe 
In  the  prln.  iplen  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  amount  of  patron- 
age available  u.  that  district  mikoa  lUtU-  difference:  they  will  vote 
Detnotratic  regardle**  If  vou  have  ob»«erved  recent  Gallup  polla  In 
Pfiinftylvanla  you  will  have  noticed  that  Democratic  sentiment  has 
ariaen  steadily  In  recent  months  as  a  reiult  of  RooBevelt  s  Increaa- 
Inn  popularity  and  Cfovernor  Jamea"  complete  falhirc  as  an  rxec\i- 
tive  With  ah  the  patronage  in  the  State  government  at  his  dls- 
p«««l  Owernor  Jamea  and  hla  admlnt#«tratlon  have  far  lesa  political 
atrenffth  today  than  they  had  In  the  fall  of  1938.  when  they  had 
no  patronage  whatever 

For  this  coming  campaign  we  have  available  two  very  necesaary 
and  valuable  thlnga-  an  Important  liwue  and  a  real  candidate 
We  have  the  laaue — the  record  the  New  Deal  haa  made  In  the  Na- 
tion the  record  Rooaevelt  haa  mnde  In  foreign  afTaira  We  have  the 
candidate  the  most  outstand.nt;  and  courageoiia  defender  of  democ- 
racy m  the  world  today  Ptanltlln  D  Roosevelt  In  all  the  world 
he  .tanda  forth  today  aa  the  greatest  of  all  defenders  of  human 
liberty      America  Isnt  just  going  to  elect   him;    ifs  fjoing  to  draft 

him and  I  include  Maine  and  Vermont      It  s  our  Job  to  go  out  and 

work  for  a  straight  Democratic  ticket,  for  the  election  of  every 
Democratic  candidate  high  and  low  %o  that  Roosevelt  will  have  sup- 
port in  Congress,  atipport  In  the  State  legislature  and  support  in 
every  city  town,  and  borough  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Nation  has 
gone  forward  with  Rooaevelt;  Pennsylvania  has  gone  forward  To- 
day more  than  ever  t>efore.  we  must  stand  solidly  behind  him  to 
defend  our  country  and  cur  liberties  from  aggression,  whether  from 
mithln  or  without  Pennsvtvanla  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  Na- 
tion at  the  Nrvember  5  election  that  It  stands  foursquare  with 
the  patriotic  and  humanitarian  creed  of  our  great  leader.  Franklin 
EKlano  Roosevelt  Our  slogan  la  'Forward  with  Roosevelt  in  the 
aervice  of  our  country. 


Forei^rn  Policy 
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KDITORIALS  FROM  WALLACE  S  FARMER 


And  tliere  ar-  r.In  »y^  those  who  want  to  make  pronta  out  of 
the  war  trade.     S  me  of  thr-m  are  farmers. 

Can  the  Uniud  Sta'ea  Ftav  n.-u' ral    m  spite  of  these  Influence*^ 

Com  b<lt  farmers  can  help  decide  that  question.  Lot  them 
us*'  their  influence  to  get  the  National  Ocvernment  to  withdraw 
troops  and  viarshlns  from  the  war  zones  and  to  get  American  citi- 
zen* out.  too  Let  them  refuse  to  be  excited  ever  'Insulta  to  na- 
tional honor"  and  u\or  "crusades  for  d  nnocracy  '  Let  them  decline 
to  riik  their  bovs'  blood  for  war  profits  for  somebody  else. 

One  morf  thing  We  ne^d  to  wage  neutrality  a.s  deliberately  as 
we  wage  war  The  United  States  can  properly  compensate  those 
buslnef.'=men.  those  shipper.s  and  those  farmers-  who  are  Injured  by 
a  policy  of  neutrality  Lets  be  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  neu- 
trality     They  are  heavv.  but  nothing  to  the  cost.*  of  war. 

Thi^  year  la  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  one  world  war.  Let  ua  not  permit  It  to  mark  our  entrance 
Into  another 

We  ought   to   be  smarter  than   we   were  20  years  ago.     But   are 

we? 

ME.\sniE     COST     OF     WAR 

The  total  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States  would 
have  paid  for  the  following  programs: 

Thirty-year  conservation  program  at  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  »30.- 
000.000.000  ^„„  ^^ 

Thirty-year   tenancy   program   at   $1,000,000,000   a   year,   $30  000.- 

000,000. 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanlmotis  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  five  editorials  from  Wallace's 
Parmer  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

I  From  Wallaces  Parmer  of  September  25.   1937) 
H/vi  Wl  Lkakhtd  Antthtng  Sinci  1917? 

Twentv  years  ago.  the  United  States  was  pulled  into  a  World 
War  which  cost  us  $eo  000.000.000.  killed  and  Injured  thousands  ct 
our  people,  damaged  cur  foreign  trade,  made  a  few  wartime  mil- 
lionaires  and   impoverished   everybody    else,    and    particularly    the 

farmer*.  _  _,  .       .  ,„ 

Today  two  wars  are  going  on.  one  In  Europe  and  one  m  Asia. 
Either  may  Involve  the  United  States  unless  we  Americans  show 
nr.ore  aen&e  than  we  did  20  years  ago. 

In  Etxrcpe.  Italy  and  Germany  are  uncmclally  lined  up  with  the 
Spaniah  insurgents.  Rus-sl.t  and -more  mildly— Prance  and  Great 
Britain  lean  toward  the  Spanish  Government.  In  Asia.  China  and 
Japan  are  flgbtlng.  with  Russia  sympathetic  to  China. 

The  two  wars  are  hnked  together  by  the  three-fold  alliance  be- 
tween Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan,  and  by  the  less  formal  alliance 
between  Prance.  Rusala.  and  Great  Britain 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  great  power  probably  wants  a  world 
war  they  may  stumble  into  one.  A  submarine  incident  In  the 
M.^diterranean.  another  careless  bomb  dropped  in  China,  may  bring 
on    the  conflict. 

Oin  the  United  SUtes  stay  cut? 

everybody  says.    Yes."     But  seme  say.  "Tes.  but  " 

Among  the  enemlea  of  neutrality  In  thte  country  we  have  the 
folks  who  want  the  United  States  to  punl<=h  the  aggressors  in  these 
wara,  to  alap  the  wrists  of  Japan  and  Italy.  They  want  us  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  again. 

Amoi^  the  enemies  of  neutrality  are  the  Americans  who  went 
abroad  to  make  15  percent  en  their  money  over  there  instead  of 
5  percent  at  heme,  and  who  want  the  Army  and  Navy  to  help 
collect  their  prcfl:«.  .  ..     ».       , 

Amoiig  the  enemies  of  neutrality  are  the  devotees  of  national 
honor.-  who  want  to  send  3  000.000  boys  to  war  every  time  a  shell 
bursts  near  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


I  Prom   Wallace's  Parmer   of  March   26.   1938] 
No  RrrtTRN  TO  Wartime  HTSTfrRics 

As  Congress  debates  the  big  Navy  pro^^ram  and  war  talk  becomes 
warmer,  there  can  be  seen  in  some  quarters  a  revival  of  the 
'•patriotic"  hy.ncria  of  1917.  when  everybody  who  didn't  swa'lcw 
the  official  propaganda  100  percent  was  accused  of  being  a  traltcr 
to  the  Nation.  It  Is  cheering,  therefore,  to  see  two  good  blows 
struck  Just  lecently  for  sanity  and  good  temper  in  public 
di^icussion. 

In  Minnesota,  the  university  board  apclcgtzed  to  Prof  W.  A. 
Schaper  for  hii  unwarranted  dismissal  In  1917  on  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  "rabid  pro-German."  The  ticard  ueclared:  "We  cannot 
suffer  a  precedent  to  stand,  under  which,  during  periods  of  hys- 
teria, honorable  teachers  are  humiliated  and  dismissed  in  disgrace 
bccau.se  their  views  happen  not  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  thoje 
In  power." 

In  Kansas.  Alfred  M.  Landon  opposed  a  legislative  Investigation 
of  so-c.ilUd  radicalism  in  the  State  educational  iustituUons  He 
said: 

Freedom  of  .speech  must  permit  a  man  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  his  views,  and  academic  freedom 
is  essential  to  free  speech  The  true  test  of  our  belief  in  freedom 
of  speech  comes  when  we  listen  to  someone  who  expresses  views 
which  we  abhor  and  when  we  are  willing  to  make  the  fight  to  per- 
mit the  expression  of  such  views  •  •  •  A  frank  discussion  of 
iheories  of  government   should  always  be   free  and   unrestrained." 

These  are  good  words  to  remember  as  argument.s  get  hot  and  as 
one  side  or  the  other  attempts  to  stifle  free  speech. 


(Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  February  26.  1938] 
To  Rkpel  Invasion — and  What  Else? 

Before  we  spend  any  more  money  on  national  defense,  let's  see 
what  we  are  going  to  de'end  That  is  the  point  Wallaces'  Parmer 
and  Icwa  Homestead  has  been  making  about  this  billion-dollar 
budget  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

We  are  plciised  to  see  that  hard-boiled  Army  officer.  MaJ  Gen. 
Jchn.son  Hagocd.  now  retired,  say  about  the  same  thing  in  his 
testimony  before  a  Senate  committee.     Listen  to  this: 

-No  one  today  kncws  for  what  purpose  the  land  and  naval  forces 
are  to  be  used  It  seoms  to  mr  that  the  time  has  come  i»hen  Con- 
gress should  perform  its  sacred  duty  to  the  people  by  clearly  defin- 
ing the  purposes   for  which   the  land  and   naval   forces  should   be 

\xsi,'(i to  repel   Invastcn.   to  protect  American   Interests   abroad,   to 

enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
or  what  not.     •     •     • 

"And.  so  far  as  the  Army  Is  concerned,  we  could  give  the  country 
a  mu' h  better  system  cf  national  defense  at  much  less  cost;  that 
is.  If  we  are  to  give  cur  entire  attention  to  the  problem  cf  repelling 
Invasion  and  not  be  diverted  by  schemes  to  invade  Europe  or  Asia." 

We  urge  again  that  Members  cf  Congress  from  farm  districts  do 
thea-  best  to  get  Congress  to  admit  that  national  defense  means 
Just  that,  and  not  foreign  adven'aire  If  national  defense  means 
repelling  invasion,  then  we  agree  with  General  Hagood  that  we  can 
probably  make  ?nmc  heavy  reductions  in  cur  military  and  naval 
budgets  But  if  we  Insist  on  being  able  to  lick  anybody  in  the 
world  on  his  own  doorstep,  then  even  a  billion-dollar  budget  isn't 
btg  enough. 

IProm  Wallaces  Farmer  of  February  12,  1938] 

Big  ESjough  fob  Detinsk 

How  big  a  navy  does  the  United  States,  already  defended  by  two 
great  oceans,  need  to  defeat  an  Invading  fcrce''  Although  the  chart 
below  does  not  show  the  recently  increased  appropriations  for  the 
Japanese  and  British  Navies,  it  does   Indicate   that,  for  defensive 
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The  esse  of  United  State,  v    Paramount  Publix  Corporation   (78   T   States  which  yet  require  payment  of  poll  taxes  for  voting^     -Th": 
P.d    ,ad,   .03»  Ys  Cited  for  the  above  authority.,  .    .        .        .  ^.  -«-5"  _^^.Pj-ijr^„l-^  ±^X  l^^^!^?,^  '^l.T'TZ^^fr. 


is  ciiea  lor  me  aoove  authority.  '  women  deplore  the  fact  that  although  the  nineteenth  amendment 

Not  much  satisfaction  Is  obtained  from  this  opinion  In  aiding  i  has  been  in  effect  for  20  years,  millions  of  women  in  their  fatate.,  are 

oneVnm"^3"inT'he  meaning  of  functions  as  u.^  In  the  above-  !  still  virtually  disfranchised  because  of  this  undemocratic  require- 

quoted  section     A  rea«5nable  Interpretation,  not  only  of  the  mean-  ment  r^^.f^H 


together  two  of  the  most  corrupt  and  unscruptilotis  political  ma-       paign  promites  and  thereby  merit  continued  public  support. 


^      ^.^ 
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180.816 
546. 178 

93,907 
754. 242 


ptirpraes.  the  Navy  of  the  United  SUtes.  operating  In  Its  own  waters, 
is  much  stronger  than  any  possible  invading  force. 

France :  Ton* 

Being  built 

Already    built " 

Japan : 

Being  built 

Already    built 

United  States: 

Being   built ___ 336.655 

Already  built 1,062,878 

Great   Britain: 

Being    built 288.215 

Already    built 1 1.232.854 

Tlie   United   States    has   at    present    15    big   battleships    to   Great 

Britain's  15  and  Japan's  10.  17  heavy  cruisers  to  Great  Britain's  15 

and  Japan  s  12      It  is  inferior  to  these  2  nations  In  aircraft  carriers 
,and  light  cruisers. 

(Prom  Wallace's  Parmer  of  February  12.  1938] 
The  "Next  "  Woau>  War  is  Here 

With  one  major  war  going  on  In  Europe  and  another  in  Asia. 
not>ody  need  ask  when  the  next  world  war  is  coming.  It  is  here. 
Only  this  time  we  are  getting  it  In  slower  Installments 

Every  Corn  Belt  farmer  wants  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  the 
conflict.  It  is  clear  that  no  possible  gains  of  any  war.  however 
successful  in  a  military  sense,  could  make  up  for  the  expenditure 
of  lives  and  money  and  for  the  dislocation  of  economic  affairs  that 
such  a  war  would  cause. 

How  can  we  slay  out? 

We  sus^gr>t  three  courses  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  properly  follow,  and  which  would  aid  in  keeping  this 
country  out   of  trouble: 

1.  Enforce  the  Neutrality  Act  with  regard  to  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China  We  di:.  this  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  War.  but 
now  our  State  Department  is  taking  the  ridiculous  position  that 
because  war  has  not  been  formally  declared  between  Japan  and 
China,  war  Is  not  going  on,  and  therefore  the  Neutrality  Act  should 
not  be  Invoked. 

2  Withdraw  our  troops  and  otir  ships  from  China  Immediately. 
Assist  American  citizens  In  getting  out  of  China.  If  necessary, 
make  arrangements  to  compensate  them  for  any  monetary  loss  In 
leaving,  but  get  them  out.  One  of  these  days  an  American  soldier 
or  sailor  or  citizen  will  happen  to  be  In  the  way  of  another  bomb, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  new  war  spirit  built  up  to  "avenge"  him. 

3.  Halt  the  lncrea.sed  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  vintll 
Congress  has  made  a  decision  as  to  Just  what  the  meaning  of 
"adequate  national  defense"  is.  The  present  regular  Budget  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $991,000,000,  as  against  $600,000,000  in  the 
period  cf  1923  25.  President  Roosevelt's  special  mes.sage  calls  for  at 
least  $30,000,000  more,  and  pledges  the  start  of  an  $800,000,000  Navy 
building  program.  Before  we  spend  any  more  money,  let's  decide 
whether  we  want  to  spend  It  to  defend  the  United  States  or  whether 
we  Intend  Instead  to  defend  American  Investments  all  over  the 
world,  no  matter  where  they  may  happen  to  be 

This  is  the  work  of  Congress  and  the  President  But  farmers 
themselves  have  a  task  almost  equally  difficult  and  even  more 
necessary. 

Let  them  keep  their  shirts  on. 

Every  time  a  Japanese  soldier  slaps  an  American  consul  or  a 
Japanese  bomb  injures  an  American  citizen,  or  some  other  Incident 
reminds  us  that  a  war  is  not  a  tea  party,  all  of  us  feel  a  natural 
impuli-e  to  strike  back. 

But  why  get  excited?  The  fact  that  Japanese  Army  discipline  Is 
poor  and  that  the  high  command  can't  make  its  soldiers  behave  Is 
no  reason  for  us  to  work  ourselves  into  the  kind  of  a  passion  that 
leads  to  war. 

The  United  States  bought  a  large  chunk  of  the  last  World  War 
We  paid  for  it  In  blood.  In  money,  and  In  depression.  Let's  not 
buy  any  part  of  this  one. 

"This  time  we  ought  to  know  enough  to  stay  out. 


The  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF- REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1940 


OPINION   OP  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  Hon. 
Frederick  B.  Elliott.  State  Banking  Commis.sioner  of  Michi- 
gan, addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  Read,  the  Attorney 


'  General  of  Michigan,  asking  for  an  Interpretation  of  certain 
language  found  in  the  so-called  Hatch  Act.  On  August  13. 
1940.  the  attorney  general  submitted  an  opinion  to  the  State 
banking  commissioner  in  compliance  with  the  commissioner's 
request.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  much  discussion  and  con- 
jecture in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  concerning 
the  inteipretation  and  applicability  of  the  Hatch  Act.  and 
pursuant  to  the  privilege  heretofore  granted  to  me,  I  Include 
the  Michigan  attorney  general's  opinion,  which  is  as  follows: 

Ro  Ptderal  Hatch  Act. 

Dear  Mr.  Elliott:  You  have  submitted  the  two  following  ques- 
tions  to  wit : 

1.  May  the  counsel  for  the  receiver  of  a  departmental  receivership, 
who  Is  employed  on  a  fee  basis  and  wlio  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  banking  department,  seek  public  office  while  serv- 
ing as  such  counsel  assuming  that  the  receivership  In  question 
Is  indebted   to  the   Reconstruction   Finance  Corporation? 

2  Will  employees  in  general  of  departmental  receiverships  which 
arc  Indebted  to  the  Recon.'>tructlon  Finance  Corporation  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Hatch  Act? 

The  above  questions  involve  the  interpretation  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
so-called. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  known  as  Public  Act  No.  252,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  and  Is  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities." 

This  is  a  new  law  upon  a  very  old  subject  and  usually  the  title 
of  a  legislative  act  is  some  Indication  of  the  object  of  the  law.  the 
object  of  the  law  at  all  times  being  the  primary  purpose  to  deter- 
mine ill  construing  a  legislative  act. 

The  original  Hatch  Act,  so-called,  consists  of  11  rather  short 
paragraphs  and  was  approved  August  2.  1939.  It  was  amended  by 
adding  nine  sections  tliereto.  and  section  12.  subdivisions  (a)  and 
(e)  of  said  amendment,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Hatch  Act  that  Is 
relevant  to  the  above-captioned  subject  matter. 

Section  12.  subdivision  (a),  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  Is  pertinent. 
Is    as    follows: 

"Sec.  12  (a).  No  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency 
whose  principal  employment  Is  In  connection  with  any  activity 
which  is  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Pederal  agency  shall  (1)  use  his  official 
authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office,  or  affecting  the  result  thereof,  or 
(2 1  directly  or  indirectly  coerce,  attempt  to  coerce,  command,  or 
advise  any  other  .^uch  officer  or  employee  to  pay,  lend,  or  contribute 
any  part  of  his  salary  or  compensation  or  anything  else  of  value 
to  any  party,  committee,  organization,  agency,  or  person  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  No  such  officer  or  employee  shall  take  any  active  part 
in  political  management  or  In  political  campaigns." 

Subdivision    (e)    is   as   follows: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  the  first  two  sentences  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  or  employee  who  exer- 
cises no  functions  in  connection  with  any  activity  of  a  State  or 
local  agency  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants 
made  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  Pederal  agency." 

It  will  be  noted  that  said  subsection  (a)  limits  the  officers  or 
employees  named  therein  to  such  officers  or  employees  whose  prin- 
cipal employment  is  in  connection  with  any  activity  which  is 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States,  etc.  Principal  employment  In  this  Instance  means  that 
employment  in  which  the  officer  or  employee  Is  engaged  and  de- 
votes most  of  his  time  for  or  at.  at  the  exclusion  of  any  other  perma- 
nent employment.  It  is  better  illustrated,  perhaps,  than  defined. 
1.  e.:  An  attorney's  principal  employment  may  be  that  of  prac- 
ticing law,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  might  temporarily  be  serving 
or  representing  a  client  whose  activities  might  be  financed  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. But  certainly  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  attorney's  prin- 
cipal employment  was  in  connection  with  any  activity  that  was 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States. 

In  said  section  12,  subdivision  (el,  above  quoted.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  first  two  sentences  of  subdivision  (a)  above  quoted  shall 
not  apply  to  any  officer  or  employee  who  exercises  no  functions  In 
connection  with  any  activity  of  a  State  or  local  agency  which  Is 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  by  any  Federal  agency. 

Section  12.  subdivision  (f).  subsections  (1)  and  (2),  defines  what 
State  or  local  agencies  mean,  and  also  states  what  the  term  "Ped- 
eral agencies"  means.  Section  13.  sut>divlsions  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d). 
and  (e),  declares  what  are  pernicious  political  activities,  but  no- 
where in  the  act  does  it  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  "func- 
tions '  as  mentioned  and  quoted  In  the  above  subdivision  (e)  of 
said  section  12.  The  definition,  or  rather  the  meaning,  of  the  word 
"function"  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
1>=  quite  Important,  because  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any 
officer  or  employee  who  does  not  exercise  functions  In  connection 
with  such  activities  of  the  State. 

Words  and  phrases  do  not  give  any  citation  or  definition  of  the 
word  'function"  except  in  one  Instance,  which  Is  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

"Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  empowering  the  President  to 
transfer  'functions'  of  any  executive  agency  to  any  other  executive 
agency,  held  that  this  power  authorized  the  President  to  transfer 
the  right  to  appeal." 
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decidedly  different  picture  when  he  testified  before  the  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  At  this  hearing  Mr  Silmson  said — I  quote: 
"Congress  made  available  to  the  Army  during  the  month  of  June 
approximately  $400000.000  for  airplanes,  engines,  and  accessories. 
Yet  today,  almost  7  weeks  later,  we  have  been  able  to  sign  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  but  33  of  the  4.000  or  more  fur  which 


I  as  to  Just  how  many  men  we  should  hare  !n  cur  standing  Army, 

I  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  General  Marshall,  who 

j  recently    testified    befoie    the    Senate    Military    Affairs   Committee. 

I  This  testimony  was  given  before  there  was  so  much  apparent  hy§- 

I  teria.     In  resp)onse  to  a  question  as  to  how  many  men  he  felt  wo 
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The  c«se  of  United  States  v  Paramount  Publix  Corporation  (73 
Ffd    I  ad)  103 »  la  cll«l  for  the  above  auOioilty. 

Not  much  tatufactlon  Li  obtained  rrom  this  opinion  In  aiding 
one  In  mtet-jretJng  th«  meantn^r  of  functions  as  used  In  the  above- 
quoted  section  A  re««onable  Interpretation,  not  only  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  function."  but  also  of  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  the  law.  I  Ihmk.  la  that  It  means  to  say  that  only  such 
c{nrer<!  and  employees  as  are  acting  In  conjunction  with  other  em- 
plore«i  who  are  Inrtrumer.tal  In  carrying  Into  effect  the  particular 
activities  or  purpoaea  of  the  particular  State  or  local  agency  which 
la  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  or  grants.  C(;me  wUhin  the 
pr>:hib:tion  Here  again  the  meaning  can  perhaps  be  better  illus- 
trarpd  th.m  a  complete  definition  given  In  reference  to  the  bank- 
ing department  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  young  man  who  runs 
errands  distributes  mall,  etc  ,  in  some  degree  functions  with  the 
activities  of  the  banking  department,  but  in  no  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  he  funcUotu  In  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
banking  department;  again,  secretaries,  stenographprs.  and  typists 
in  the  State  banking  department  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  activities  of  the  banking  department;  but  neither 
the  young  man  hereinbefore  described  nor  the  sei-retaries.  stenog- 
raphers, and  tjrptets  come  within  the  prohibition  o-  subdivision  (a) 
cf  KPCtion  12 

This  hist  amendment  was  approved  July  19.  1940  and  frrm  cer- 
tain new.spaper  accounts,  ihrrr  may  lie  other  amendments  between 
now  and  when  election  takes  place 

Prfm  the  above,  it  l.s  my  opinion  that  a  lawyer  who  Is  actively 
rngagtd  In  the  practice  of  law  and  whose  principal  enplo^i-ment  Is 
the  Independent  practice  of  law  wherein  and  whereby  he  main- 
tains an  offlce.  holds  hlm.self  out  as  a  practitioner  and  represents 
fXich  cllenU  as  he  desires  when  given  the  opportunity  so  to  do.  is 
not  barred  from  seeking  public  ofBce  because  he  happened  to  be 
the  counsel  for  the  receiver  cf  a  deparlnK-ntal  receivership  His 
employment  la  no  -llfferent  than  when  he  Is  employed  by  some 
ether  client  He  Is  paid  on  a  fee  ba-ls.  but  his  principal  employ- 
ment Is  his  own  private  practice  of  law  He  certainly  cannot  be 
crnsdered  as  an  employee  or  olBcer  within  the  meaning  of  these 
words  In  said  above  qiKited  section  12. 

En.ployees  in  general  of  departmental  receiverships.  I  take  It. 
are  employees  who  devote  their  entire  working  time,  or  at  least 
the  number  of  hours  required  by  the  Oovemment  to  constitute  a 
day's  work.  In  these  receiverships,  and  they  receive  compensation 
for  their  time.  In  other  words,  their  principal  employment  is 
working  for  the  departmental  receiverships  and  wherever  these 
departmental  receiverships  are  Indebted  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  certainly  they  would  come  under  the  pro- 
hibition in  said  section  12  above  quoted 

Therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  answer  to  ouet^tlon  No.   1   la.  "Yes."   and   that  the  answer  to 
question  No.  2  Ir.  "Yes  " 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thom.^ks  Reed. 
Attorney  General. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  C.Xl.IKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26.  1940 


ADDRXSa  BY  MRS.  WILXJAM  T    GAYLE,  JR.,  OF  ATLANTA.  OA. 


Mr  GEYFR  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  ceremony  at 
a  very  appropriate  place,  beside  the  statue  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  document  from  Mrs. 
William  T.  Gayle.  Jr..  cf  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Gayle.  accom- 
panied by  a  large  delegation  of  southern  women,  presented 
to  me  a  declaration  sipned  by  100  outstanding  wcmen  from 
the  poll-tax  States.  These  women,  active  in  civic,  political. 
and  women's  organizations,  called  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  bulwark  the  women's  suffrage  amendment 
by  removipc  poll-tax  voting  requirements. 

As  jrou  know  there  is  a  petition  on  the  desk.  No.  34,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  body  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  anti-poll-tax  bill.  This  bill,  when  passed,  will  be 
the  first  remedy  toward  alleviating  the  conditions  Ideplored 
by  these  women. 

I  insert  Mrs.  Gayle's  presentation  speech  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 

It  is  my  great  privilege  on  this  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  nlne- 
tcentti  amendment  to  ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
brU^g  from  tne  Soutb  is  a  statement  cf  lOO  leacUog  WQineu  of  tUoee 


States  which  yet  require  payment  of  poll  taxes  for  voting  Th?s© 
women  deplore  the  fact  that  although  the  nineteenth  amendment 
has  t>een  in  effect  fcr  20  years,  millions  of  wcmt  n  in  their  btate.-,  are 
still  virtually  disfranchised  because  of  this  undemocratic  require- 
ment. 

In  the  uxmien's  declaration  they  call  en  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  that  step  which  is  open  toward  remedying  this  situa- 
tion—the removal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  lor  voting  in 
Federal  elections  Quite  properly  this  appeal  is  brought  from  the 
South  to  you.  Congressman  Geter.  in  view  of  your  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  voteless  people  of  my  region 

It  is  fitting  that  here  beside  the  statue  of  Susan  B  Anthony, 
author  of  the  women's  suffrage  amendment.  Just  20  years  after  the 
proclamation  of  that  amendment,  we  should  meet  to  consider  the 
appeal  of  women  leaders  who  l)elieve  that  the  fight  for  women's  suf- 
frage must  be  earned  forward,  and  that  the  women  s  suffrage 
amendment  must  be  supplemented  with  legislation  repealing  poll- 
tax  voting  requirements. 

The  100  Influential  women  who  have,  as  individuals  deeplv  dis- 
turbtd  by  the  effects  of  poll  taxes,  endorsed  this  declaration  are 
prominent  in  their  communities  and  hold  positions  of  leacit  r.ship  in 
such  organizations  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Concress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Federation  of  Woni«»n's  Clubs  Federated 
Church  Women.  Junior  Leatftie.  Business  and  Professional  Woman's 
Clubs  Y  W  C  A  The  declaration  comes  as  an  urgent  plea  from 
a  group  of  women  who  are  not  themselves  di.sfranchised.  for  they 
can  wfU  afford  to  pay  poll  taxes  in  order  to  vote  Tncir  declaration 
represents  a  thouRhtful  and  disinterested  demand  for  removal  of 
poll-tax  requirements  so  that  the  nineteenth  amendment  can  ben- 
efit all  women  of  this  Nation  From  coast  to  coa>.t  there  l.^  clan.or 
for  removal  of  poll-tax  restrictions  on  voting,  that  Representatives 
to  the  Conjjre.s.'^  be  elected  on  the  same  basis  in  each  State  In  the 
Union  The  declaration  which  I  hand  to  you  adds  the  voice  of 
women  In  the  poll-tax  States  to  this  Nation-wide  demand  In  the 
face  of  this  impressive  document  no  longer  can  the  criticism  be 
leveled  that  responsible  and  thoughtful  people  in  these  States  do 
not  seek  this  exten.sion  of  suffrage 

Congressman  Geter.  as  1  place  this  women's  declaration  in  your 
hands,  may  I  commend  you  for  the  Introduction  ct  the  anti-poll-tax 
bill  and  urge  that  you  persevere  in  your  efforts  to  have  this  funda- 
mental piece  of  legislation  enacted  into  law  In  order  that  we  may 
more  fully  implement  the  democratic  process  In  this  country. 


What  Goes  On  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AugxLSt  26.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  WILLIAM  J   MILLER  OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Spt^akcr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Good  afternoon.  Again  It  Is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  of  what 
Congress  is  doing,  although  any  broadcast  at  this  time,  purporting 
to  be  a  report  of  what  Is  going  on  m  Congress,  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
report  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  strengthen  our  national  defense. 
It  is  impossible  In  30  minutes  to  adequately  cover  all  the  various 
prcpos-als  ccr.sidered  by  Congress  during  the  past  month  Therefore. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  today  to  the  most  important  bills  yet 
considered  by  this  Congress  in  It*  effort  to  make  the  United  States 
strong  against  military  or  naval  attack. 

The  Burke-Wadswcrth  bill,  common'.y  called  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  bill.  Is  entitled  'A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
Instltutlcns  of  the  United  States  through  a  system  of  selective  com- 
pulsory military  training  and  service" 

If  time  permits.  I  will  also  touch  on  a  proposal,  not  yet  officially 
before  Congress,  In  which  many  of  my  constituents  are  interested — 
the  proposal  to  sell  United  States  destroyers  to  Great  Britain.  No 
bill  has  been  thus  far  introduced  to  legalize  such  sale  or  transfer. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  frankness  on  the  part  of  govern- 
mental officials  was  of  viral  importance,  that  time  Is  now.  Unless 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  understand  fully  the  problems 
faced  by  our  Government  they  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  decisions  I  regret  tc  state  that  all  the  information  sent  cut 
through  the  country  from  Washington  has  not  been  as  frank  as  it 
should  have  bt-en  For  cx.imple.  on  Thursday  evening,  Augu;st  8. 
members  of  the  Natloral  EKfense  Commi-'Sion  informed  th"  counTy 
via  radio  that  the  program  was  proceeding  satisfactorily  Mr. 
Knudsen  said  that  900  planes  a  month  are  now  being  produced,  but 
he  did  not  say  they  were  being  produced  for  our  Army  and  Navy. 
Anyone  listening  to  that  broadcast  would  not  have  realized  that 
contracts  cleared  does  not  mean  contracts  signed  or  In  the  process 
of  t>eing  fu:ai:ed  The  day  after  this  broadens:  bv  members  -  f  the 
National  Defense  Commilssion.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  pamted  a 
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decidedly  different  picture  when  he  testified  lyfore  the  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  At  this  hearing  Mr  Stlmson  said — I  quote; 
•"Congress  made  available  to  the  Army  during  the  month  of  June 
approximately  1400  000,000  for  airplanes,  engines,  and  accessories. 
Yet  today,  almost  7  weeks  later,  we  have  been  able  to  sign  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  but  33  of  the  4.000  or  more  for  which 
these  appropriations  were  made."  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Mr 
Stlmson  used  the  words  '"contracts  signed"'  instead  of  "contracts 
cleared  '" 

Before  going  into  the  terms  of  the  Burkc-Wadsworth  bill.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  the  question  of  conscription 
or  compulsory  military  training  In  peacetime.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  this  bill  as  originally  introduced  and 
I  want  to  say  now  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  proposal  which  will 
delay  the  making  of  a  decision  or  the  solving  of  this  problem  until 
after  election  Hearings  have  been  concluded  on  this  bill  before 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Military  Affairs  Committees  and.  as  I 
prepare  my  broadcast,  the  Senate  was  on  its  eighth  day  of  debate 
and,  as  you  know.  Is  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill.  Printed  reports 
of  the  Senate  and  House  hearings  are  available  to  every  Member 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Senate  debate  Itself  We  have  had  time 
to  discuss  the  problem  with  our  constituent. =;.  the  evidence  Is  all  in, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  write  into  law  the  necessary  details. 
No  one  knows  Just  what  provisions  the  Burke-Wadsworih  bill  will 
contain  after  the  Senate  and  House  have  completed  consideration 
of  the  proposal.  It  may  be  a  very  different  bill  from  the  one  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Wadsworth  on  June  21.  but  whatever  It  is, 
I  say.  very  emphatically,  that  the  bill  should  be  voted  up  or  down 
before  election  time. 

I  have  spent  more  time  studying  the  hearings  on  this  particular 
bill  than  1  have  on  any  other  legislative  proposal;  I  have  read  the 
hearings  on  the  1941  Military  Establishment  appropriation  bill,  as 
well  as  the  two  supplemental  national-defense  appruprlaticn  bills, 
including  the  question  of  Increasing  the  manpower  of  the  Army 
by  voltintnry  enlistment  or  conscription.  Also.  I  have  studied  the 
hearings  en  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  itself  My  chief  dlfQculty 
has  been  in  deciding  what  testimony  to  believe  and  In  trying  to 
determine  when  such  witnesses  as  General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  was  giving  the  Congress  his  own  opinions  or  when 
he  was  being  held  down  to  testimony  approved  by  the  President  and 
the  Budget  B\ireau,  It  is  tragic  but  true  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  cannot  a.'-k  Congress  for  Increases  he  thinks  the  Army 
should  have  in  either  manpower  or  material,  I  will  prove  this 
statement  by  ciuoting  from  page  69  of  the  hearings  on  the  supple- 
mental national-defense  appropriation  bill  for  1941  when  General 
Marshall  was  testifying  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations      I  quote: 

"General  Marshall  I  have  no  authority  at  the  present  time  to 
ask  for  the  Increase  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  present  requirement. 
I  would  like  that  clearly  understood. 

""Mr    WooDRUM    'i'ou  have  no  authority  from  whom? 

"General  Marshali..  Prom  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  from  the 
President 

■"Mr  WooDRUM    I  was  not  asking  you  for  that" 

Ju'-t  think  of  it.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Army  hasn't  authority 
to  ask  Congress  for  the  men  he  needs. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  solve  twti  sep- 
arate problems  in  one  piece  cf  legislation.  The  preamble  to  this 
bill  states  that  it  is  a  bill  to  set  up  a  system  of  selective  compulsory 
military  tiaining  and  service.  I  believe  that  conscripting  men  into 
the  Regular  Army  In  time  of  peace  Is  decidedly  different  from 
conscripting  men  only  for  military  training  Canada,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  as  a  participant  in  the  war  has  only  recently  adopted  a 
compul?ory  military  training  program.  Under  the  Canadian  law  a 
young  man  selected  for  training  does  not  take  the  oath  of  a  soldier 
in  the  Regular  Army  His  enlistment  contract  assures  him  that  he 
will  not  be  sent  overseas  without  his  consent  or  until  Parliament 
enacts  different  legislation,  Canada  recognizes  the  difference  be- 
tween conscription  for  war  service  and  conscription  for  training. 

I  have  actually  received  hundreds  of  letters  for  and  against  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  bill  A  large  number  of  these  letters  have  come 
from  young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  they  have  .said  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
devote  the  time  necessary,  even  though  It  be  a  year  or  longer,  to 
preparing  them.selves  for  a  possible  defense  of  the  United  States. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  In  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
of  these  young  men  as  to  whether  this  proposal  will  not  lead  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  military  training  and  there  seems  to  be 
grounds  for  that  fear. 

For  an  example  of  grounds  of  mistrust,  take  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress  which  was  piUTXirted  to  be  a  bill  to  provide  a 
year"s  extensive  training  for  units  of  the  National  Guard.  Tliere 
was  little  or  no  opposition  to  that  propcjsal  as  we  all  realize  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  should  be  increased  but.  when 
the  admini.stratlon  added  to  that  proposal  language  making  it  pos- 
sible to  send  the  guard,  after  It  was  federalized,  to  any  part  of  the 
Western  Himlsphere,  opposition  did  develop  Tlie  claim  was  made — 
and  It  was  not  denied  by  any  proponent  cf  the  bill — that  under 
that  legislation  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  send  units 
of  the  National  Guard  into  Canada  to  do  home  duty,  thus  making 
It  po.sslble  for  Canada  to  release  more  of  her  soldiers  for  service 
In  Europe  As  1  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill 
tries  to  solve  two  problems  and  I  think  it  Is  admitted  by  all  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  present  military  situation  that  we  face 
two  distinct  and  separate  problems. 

Our  first  problem  Is,  of  course,  to  raise  a  strong,  completely 
equipped  standing  Army.     There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 


as  to  Just  how  many  men  we  should  have  In  our  standing  Army, 
but  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  General  Marshall,  who 
recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
This  testimony  was  given  before  there  was  so  much  apparent  hys- 
teria. In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how  many  men  he  felt  we 
should  have  in  the  Army,  the  general  replied  that  he  thought  the 
Army  should  have  375.000.  He  then  used  the  figure  of  500,000,  with 
the  following  explanation :  '"Five  hundred  thousand  is  war  strength," 
he  said,  "and  I  might  Inject  here  a  comment  regarding  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made  to  Increase  the  Regular  Army  to  750  0<X)  men. 
If  that  were  done  two  things  would  happen  We  would  have  either 
to  organize  units  from  the  ground  up,  without  any  trained  per- 
sonnel to  leaven  the  mass,  which  would  reqtilre  about  a  year,  or 
we  would  have  to  ema.sculate  existing  units  in  the  Regular  Army 
In  order  to  j^rovide  nuclei  for  new  units  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  take  such  a  hazard  as  this  at  the  present  time  Another 
and  still  more  serious  effect  would  be  that  we  would  have  to 
emasculate  the  National  Gtiard  In  order  to  find  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  new  units  This  would  mean  a  complete  altera- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  national  defense  "' 

One  understands  In  this  connection  that  General  K'arshall  was 
referring  to  wartime  strength  I  maintain  that  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  and  making  It  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army,  as  General  M:irshall  has  testified  he  will  do.  we  have  a  stand- 
ing Army  of  more  than  500,000  men.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  have  all 
of  the  needed  equipment  for  this  500.000  men.  but.  according  to 
testimony  of  Mr  Knudsen,  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission,  we  will  have  the  completed  equipment  by  January 
1.  1942, 

This  Army  of  500,000  men  at  the  present  time  will  be  composed 
Of  270,000  men  who  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  plus  the  242,000 
men  wlio  enlisted  In  the  National  Guard  and  who  will  soon  be- 
federall7ed  In  addition  to  that  number  we  have  approximately 
116.000  Reserve  officers  who  can  be  called  into  active  service  under 
the  National  Guard  mobilization  bill  plus  38,000  enlisted  men  who 
are  now  in  the  Regular  Army  Reserves  and  approximately  3.700 
retired  officers  subject  to  call  for  active  duty  All  of  which  means 
that  we  have  well  in  excess  of  500.000  men  declared  by  General 
Marshall  to  be  sufficient  for  war  strength  We  will  also  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  left  over  who  can  be 
u.sed  for  training  whatever  reserve  forces  we  may  decide  are  neces- 
sary It  will  be  apparent  to  all  my  listeners  that  In  order  to  obtain 
the  .500  000  men  desired  we  have  not  only  used  the  National  Guard 
but  also  practically  every  reservist  Tills  certainly  makes  It  neces- 
sary. In  view  of  existing  war  conditions,  that  we  immediately 
embark  on  a  r'''^g'"5tni  to  make  certain  that  if  we  should  be  stibjected 
to  an  attack  from  abroad  that  we  will  have  the  necessary  reserve 
forces  to  man  the  billion  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  that  Congress 
has  recently  authorized,  some  of  which  has  already  been  ordered 

The  War  Department  apparently  feels  that  it  is  nece^sary  to  train 
the'-e  reserve  forces  In  groups  of  350.000  and  400,000  which  is.  after 
all.  the  second  problem  that  the  Burke-'Wadsworth  bill  seeks  to 
solve  I  doubt  if  any  thcughful  person  will  maintain  that  we  can 
Immediately  enlist  400  000  men.  even  though  the  enlistment  period 
was  limited  to  1  year,  and  the  pay  of  the  Army  increased  from  $21 
to  $30  per  month  I  believe  the  suggested  pay  increase  In  the  Army 
should  be  approved  by  Congress  as  I  think  $30  per  month  Is  really 
the  minimum  we  should  pay  to  a  private  soldier.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  difference  of  approximately  30  cents  a  day  is 
going  to  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  will  en- 
list in  the  Army.  If  the  young  men  of  this  Nation  are  convinced 
that  their  services  are  needed.  I  believe  that  the  difference  of  30 
cents  In  the  day's  pay  will  not  prevent  them  from  offering  their 
services. 

I  will  support  a  substitute  for  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  that  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  male  residents  of  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  At  the  time  of  this  regiptratlon  I 
would  have  each  person  give  all  Information  that  would  help  the 
Government  to  decide  Just  where  that  person  would  be  most  useful 
in  time  of  a  war  emergency  In  this  proposed  substitute  I  fchould 
make  It  clear  that  those  who  are  selected  for  military  training  will 
be  taken  into  the  Army,  with  a  definite  enlistment  contract  limiting 
them  to  training  and  forbidding  the  War  Department  from  making 
use  of  them  as  part  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  most  certainly  for- 
bidding the  War  Department  from  sending  them  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  Its  island  posseselons,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  At  least  until  such  time  as  Congress  has 
declared  a  national  emergency  to  exist  or  until  there  is  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congres.s, 

One  serious  objection  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  as  Introduced, 
Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  gives  the  President  power  to  conscript  men 
Into  the  active  .service.  That  Is  not  necessary  or  advisable  and  It  Is 
potentially  most  dangerous,  regardless  of  who  happens  to  occupy 
the  White  House  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  a  speedy  preparation  (;f  a  sound  national 
defense.  Just  as  a  declaration  of  war  must  rest  with  Congress,  .so 
should  the  calling  out  of  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  rest 
with  Congress,  as  the  true  representative  of  the  people  The  reason 
the  country  puts  major  Is.sues  In  the  hands  of  Congress  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  most  directly  repre.sents  the  people  and  because 
surh  a  large  body  cannot  act  as  suddenly  as  an  indlvldtial.  In 
such  a  tremendous  step  as  either  a  declaration  of  war  or  the  con- 
scription of  men,  a  majority  of  Congress  Is  more  fit  to  sp>eak  for  lh3 
people  than  is  one  single  Individual. 

It  win  pe  noted  that  In  the  proposed  substitute  bill  1  suggested 
the  regl.stration  age  be  reduced  to  18  years  It  seems  to  me  that 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  will  be  found  young  men  who  are 
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of  the  RicoRo.  as  loliows: 

It  Is  my  BT«»t  privilege  on  this  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  nine- 
tccntjl  amoiidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
lirlng  tvozn  the  South  is  a  stateii^eut  ct  ICO  leading  womeu  ot  thoee 


lie   u:u   iiuL   oajr    iiirj    wcjr    uriii((   ^luuuLttJ   it'r   cur   Armv   aiiti    r><;ivy. 

Anyone  listening  to  that  broadcast  would  not  have  realized  that 
contracts  cleared  does  not  mean  contractu  pigned  or  In  the  process 
of  being  fulfilled  The  day  after  this  broadcast  bv  memb^irs  -  f  the 
National  Dtfenae  Commission.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  painted  a 
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fine  physical  ropclmrns  without  dependents  or  Important  respcnsl- 
biluioi  In  moxt  case?"  voung  men  of  this  age  can  l>e  better  spared 
from  their  rivU  employment  than  can  older  men  who  have  assumed 
rreater  rei-ponsibilltiea  Judging  again  from  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived and  frcm  the  vonnjt  men  with  whom  I  have  talked,  there 
wo-  Id  be  little  or  no  opposition  to  a  form  of  selective  service  If  the 
reitrKticn*  I  h»v«.  outlined  -and  undoubtedly  others  which  would 
develop  dumiK  thr-  debate  -were  Inserted  in  the  bill  I  also  think 
l»  IS  importAnt  to  limit  the  operation  of  even  the  substitute  pro- 
no«ii  to  a  period  of  2  years  At  the  end  of  that  time  Congress 
could  ffvlew  the  .ituaiion  and  determine  In  the  light  of  existing 
conditions  whether  or  not  such  a  selective-service  act  shou  d  be 
continued  I  want  to  make  it  as  certain  as  I  cun  that  any  legis- 
lation of  this  tvpe  be  limited  solely  to  the  existing  emergency 

It  U  my  belief  that  the  suggestion  of  separating  the  question  of 
ccnj<:rlption  for  active  military  service  and  conscription  for  limited 
military  training  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  The  very 
essence  of  our  form  of  government  U  that  the  people  should  know 
and  understand  what  la  being  dene  and  in  that  sense,  act  willingly. 
Ii  order  to  be  effective,  legislation  of  this  type  must  be  understood 
and  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  our  people.  Where  there  is 
misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  objection,  there  will  be  passive 
resistance  cr  grudging  service-both  of  which  are  bad 

I  was  dUappomted  a  week  ago  to  hear  Ocn.  William  Shedd  Jr 
Msutant  Chief  of  Staff,  while  testifying  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  Inform  the  committee  that  men  called  iito  the 
service  undtr  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  would  not  be  called  be- 
fore December  1  This  seamed  to  be  another  effort  to  Postpone 
facing  the  task  of  securing  the  needed  defet:se  personnel  until  after 
election  You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing-thai  suggestion  was  not 
made  by  General  Shrdd  without  the  approval  of  his  superiors. 
The  suug*'strd  delay  brings  to  mlrd  criticism  that  has  been  ex- 
prewd  in  many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  as  well  as  in  many 
newspaper  columns  An  effort  is  being  made-  to  accuse  Congre.>s 
of  delaying  the  national-defense  program  There  may  be  some 
Just  flable  crltlclm  that  can  be  directed  at  Congress,  when  one 
remen^rs  the  disgraceful  performance  of  Senators  Minton  and 
Holt  during  the  first  day's  debate  of  the  Burke-Wad.worth  bill  in 
the  SetSale  but  to  say  that  Congress  Is  •addling  while  Rome  bun^s 
U  unfair  and  untrue  If  any  criUclsm  Is  to  tor  directed  at  Congress 
It  should  be  that  things  have  been  moving  too  fa.st  and  that  legis- 
lation ha.-*  been  adopted,  having  fi.r-reaching  effects,  wi^houiaof- 
quaie  debate.  For  example,  the  bill  appropriating  $o  000.000.000 
for  mw  equipment  for  the  Army  and  Navy  passed  the  Hcu<e  with 
only  a  couple  hours  of  debate  and  not  even  a  n'll  call,  on  its  final 
passage  When  Oeneral  Shedd  suggested  that  the  conscription  of 
men  be  deferred  until  December  1  he  said  that  that  was  becau.se 
cf  the  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress  In  passing  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth bill  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  was  only  then  on  Its 
third  day  of  debate  when  he  mride  such  a  remark 

The  hearings  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittees were  held  with  all  possible  dispatch;  witnesses  who  had 
traveled  great  distances  to  represent  organizations  with  thousands 
and.  In  some  cases,  millions  of  members,  were  limited  to  5.  10.  and 
15  minutes  in  which  to  present  their  testimony  A  member  of  the 
minority  party  can  do  very  little  toward  speeding  up  legislation— 
that  la  the  duty  and  responsibility  cf  the  majority  party  That 
certain  legislation  to  speed  up  the  procurement  program  should  be 
adopted  by  Congreaa  is  certainly  true  but  the  blame  for  that  delay 
must  also  rest  with  the  administration 

When  I  make  that  atatement  I  have  In  mind  the  necessity  of 
pa.ssing  legialatlon  that  would  provide  for  the  amortization  of 
funds  Invested  In  national-defense  plant  expansions,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  suspending  the  provision  of  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  which  relates  to  the  prociirement  of  aircraft  and  the  building 
of  naval  veaaela.  The  uncertainty  of  what  Congress  will  do  In  this 
reapect  haa  cerUlnly  Interfered  with  negotiating  contracus  I  do 
not  think  we  can  rightfully  blame  Industry.  No  private  industry 
should  t>e  expected  to  spend  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  million 
dollars  In  building  additional  factories  without  some  assurance 
tliat  they  will  be  able  to  amortize  the  Investment  over  a  period  of 
♦  or  5  yeara  The  request  for  stispenslcn  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  Is  not  because  of  a  profit  limitation  contained 
m  that  act  but  Ijecause  of  an  uncertainty  of  Just  what  overhead 
will  be  allowed  in  the  negotiable  contracts. 

Under  some  of  the  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress,  we  have 
actually  penalized  the  two  most  important  Industries  that  will 
contribute  most  to  the  success  of  our  national -defense  program. 
They  are  the  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries.  The  Presldei^t 
vehemently  denied  newspaper  stories  that  the  placing  of  contracts 
for  aircraft  and  other  defense  material  was  delayed  by  legislation 
passed  In  June,  lowering  the  profit  limitation  on  aircraft  contracts 
from  12  to  8  j>eicent  and  by  the  vague  talk  of  an  excess-profits  levy. 
I  think  my  listeners  would  be  interested  if  I  read  herewith  a  part 
of  the  testimony  of  Admlml  John  A  Towers.  Chief.  Bureau  >..f 
Aeronautics,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
quote.  "It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  having  great 
dtfllctilty  in  placing  contracts  with  the  manufacturers.  There  was 
a  law  passed  recently  which  greatly  reduced  the  profit  limitation  on 
aircraft  contracts  It  was  %-ery  materially  reductsd  Most  of  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  all  of  the  aircraft-engine  manufacturers 
do  a  great  deal  of  »ut>contraning  and  their  contracts  are  placed,  for 
instance,  with  a  firm  which  forges  crankshafts  That  Is  the  btosiness 
of  that  firm  They  will  take  a  suticontract  from  an  aircraft-engine 
manufacturtr.  and  that  probably  represents  a  small  percentage  of 
their  total  business  This  law  limits  the  sutxxintractors  to  the 
same  prcflt.  antl  their  new  profit  when  they  are  working  on  a  limita- 
tion of  8  percent  gross  profit  is  very  small.    They  are  not  anxious 


to  get  the  business,  and  thev  can  fill  up  their  plants,  so  they  say. 
with  business  from  other  sources,  including  munition  manufac- 
turers which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  profit  limitations  That. 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  about  amortization  of  expanded  plans 
and  equipment,  makes  It  very  difflctilt  to  place  those  contracts  ■ 

Admiral  Towers  said  he  could  cite  a  specific  case  In  which  a 
contract  for  300  planes  was  awarded  by  the  Navy  to  a  very  large. 
reputable  company  Subsequently,  legislation  was  passed  cutting 
the  profit  limitation  from  12  to  8  percent.  Th?  manufacturer 
called  Admiral  Towers  s'^tlng  that  the  various  subcontracicrs  who 
had  previously  agreed  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  were  no  longer 
interested  in  those  contracts  so  the  manufacturer  Just  could  not 
see  how  he  could  take  the  contract  The  Admiral  declared  that 
thl*  was  a  firm  which  had  probably  made  the  best  record  m  air- 
craft production  and  has  shown  the  most  reasanable  pnces  of  any 
firm  In  this  country  in  the  last  few  years. 

Oen  George  H.  Brett.  Chief  of  the  Materiel  Division.  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Air  Corps.  War  Department,  was  even  more  emphatic  in 
Insisting  that  profit  llmitailcns  and  legislative  unceiUlntles  were 
making  It  impossible  for  the  Army  to  buy  airplanes  Said  the 
general.  In  testifying,  and  I  quote;  "We  had  $279,000  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  available  the  first  part  of  June,  and 
on  the  15rh  of  June  our  contracts  were  all  ready  to  be  signed, 
under  the  proposed  law  which  would  permit  us  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts. Those  contracts  were  held  up  awaiting  passage  of  the  law, 
which  was  not  signed  until  July  2  On  June  29.  however,  there  was 
a  modification  of  the  Vln&on-Trammell  Act  which  threw  all  of 
our  contracts  Into  the  wastebasket.  and  we  had  to  start  all  over 
again  and  negotiate  tho«e  contracts 

"The  negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  on  an  entirely  new  ba.sis. 
In  the  meantime,  we  went  to  the  Treasury  and  we  are  getting 
a  decision  wirh  reeard  to  taxes  on  expan.sicn  We  are  getting  a 
decision  with  regard  to  what  can  be  considered  costs  under  the 
Vinson-Trammell  profit  limitation.  But  now  another  objection 
has  been  made  because  there  has  been  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  is  likely  to  be  repealed  and 
that  there  will  be  a  tax  on  profits.  Today  I  am  doing  my  best  to 
have  the  contracts  signed.  The  indiistry  will  not  sign  contract* 
tjecause  they  do  not  know  what  the  effect  will  be  if  they  repeal 
the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  Therefore,  we  arc  now  again  In  a 
quandary  over  it.  I  am  ready  to  buy  approximately  4.000  airplanes, 
and  that  is  the  situation." 

Congress  could  and.  I  dare  say.  would  pass  the  necessary  legis- 
lation In  a  few  hours  to  provide  for  the  su'^pfnslon  of  the  Vln.son- 
Trammel  Act  and  the  amortization  of  plant  expansion  Invest- 
ment, If  permitted  to  do  so  Fur  some  unknown  reason,  the 
administration  has  Insisted  in  tying  these  two  proposals  up  with 
the  exce.«s-proflts  tax. 

Industry  knows  that  there  will  be  an  excess-profits  tax  law 
passtd  this  year  No  ore  should  or  will  be  allowed  to  make  unfa.r 
profits  out  of  this  natlonal-defen^  program.  Every  responsible 
ofHclal  who  has  discussed  this  matter  has  stated  that  Industry  has 
cooperated  with  the  Government  as  it  should 

In  the  remaining  minutes  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  proposal 
that  we  sell,  trade,  or  give  50  reconditioned  United  States  Navy 
destroyers  to  Great  Britain  These  desUoyers  are  part  of  a  laree 
number  we  built  during  the  World  War  and.  inasmuch  as  they  aro 
now  over  20  years  old.  they  are  considered  as  obsolete  due  to  over- 
age Recently  many  of  them  have  been  overhauled,  while  others 
were  made  Into  mine  sweepers  and  other  types  of  service  vessels. 
This  expense  was  authorized  by  Cont^ress  long  t>efore  anyone  .-ug- 
gested  that  they  might  be  needed  by  Britain  Representatives  of 
the  Navy  Department,  including  Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval 
OjJeratlons.  urged  the  reconditioning  of  these  destroyers  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  needed  for  our  own  defense.  Admiral 
Stark  recently  said  that  not  only  do  we  need  all  of  the  destroyers 
we  have  but  many  more  new  ones  as  well 

This  Is  no  time  for  pussyfooting,  evasion,  or  the  Issuing  of  state- 
ments having  a  double  meaning  To  say  that  you  favor  giving  all 
poeslble  aid  to  Great  Britain,  providing  it  will  not  violate  interna- 
tional law  or  weaken  our  own  defense,  as  an  answer  to  a  ref,ufst 
urging  your  approval  of  the  sale  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain,  if. 
at  the  same  time,  you  are  convinced  that  the  sale  of  the  destroyers 
would  weaken  our  defense  and  violate  International  law.  Is  an 
effort  to  evade  the  question 

I  do  favor  rendering  aid  to  Great  Britain  within  the  limitations 
I  have  mentioned,  but  I  am  honestly  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  International  law  to  make  such  a  sale  and  that  we  do 
need  all  of  our  Navy  equipment  for  our  own  defenses 

The  sale  of  destroyers  to  a  belligerent  nation  would  not  be  a  step 
short  of  war — it  wou'd  be  an  act  of  war  under  International  law. 
as  aerepted  by  every  nation  In  the  world  The  question  of  sending 
50  destroyers  i.s  not  the  real  Issue  England  needs  help  of  the 
entire  Na\7  and  as  much  of  our  air  force  as  we  can  spnre  as  well  as 
men  to  fly  the  planes  No  one  would  contend  that  International 
law  would  permit   the  sending  of  ships,  planes,   and   mi>n 

If.  as  Ambassador  Bullitt  says,  the  United  States  Is  going  to  be 
attacked  by  Hitler  as  soon  as  ho  disposes  of  B;ltatn.  should  not  the 
sale  of  destroyers  be  fiUowed  logically  by  our  full  and  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  present  war?  I  distinctly  remembrr  hearing  the 
same  threat  in  1916  and  1917  We  were  told  then  that  when  the 
Kaiser  defeated  Prance  and  Britain,  we  were  next 

Rather  than  debate  the  question  cf  sending  50  destroyers  to 
Britain,  we  had  better  face  the  re.il  issue  anM  decide  now  w.^ether 
or  not  Hitler  can  and  will  attack  the  United  States.  If  and  when 
he  defeats  Britain  While  it  is  true  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  U) 
have  Hitler  decidedly  defeated,  I  do  not  want  a  situation  to  go  oia 
whereby  we  are  dependent  on  any  other  nation's  army  or  navy  to 
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•-They  have  n«t  rejert^l  thee    but  they  have  reK<*t«l  »"*    ^hit  I 
-7^.7hV    ... ,,?;,. virti^.n     •     •     •     howbelt  yet  protest  solemnly 


It  la  high  time  that  we  chAllenge  the  propag.mda  that  If  a  matt 
refu%«-s  to  be  sacrificed  by  the   priests  it   iniaimon   on   the  altar 

.  ...  .    ...  .. M    .    .I_..b>*        TTtroA    «/hn    ar*    •ft*rnr)tln2 


JUllilk^^%.4        ^J  1         U<,       \J^ 


II  ira    lu    s<nve    two    pi  iJuit-'iiia    buu    x    i.uiu&    ii- 

those  Who  have  studied  the  present  military  situation  that  we  face 
two  distinct  and  separate  problems. 

Our    first    problem    is.    of    course,    to   raise    a    strong,    completely 
equipped  standing  Army.     There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 


people  than  Is  one  single  individual. 

It  will  i>e  noted  that  in  the  propcsed  substitute  bill  I  suggested 
the  registration  age  be  reduced  to  18  years  It  seems  to  me  that 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  will  be  found  young  men  who  ara 
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protect  us  Tliat  Is  the  reason  I  voted  for  the  huge  naval  expansion 
prorgam 

Ambassador  BuUitt  logically  contends  for  American  participation 
In  tho  present  war  Tiiat  he  reOecta  the  views  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  addre.^a 
was  really  a  plea  for  cur  naval  participation,  at  least  The  Capitol 
Parade,  a  daily  column  by  Messrs  Alsop  and  Kmtner.  declares  that 
the  Amba.ssador  consulted  with  the  President  during  the  preparation 
of  his  Philadelphia  speech,  and  that  the  Prisident  approved  it  in 
every  detail  It  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  President  s  own 
Views  Amba.s.sador  Bullitt  said.  "It  is  my  conviction,  drawn  from 
my  own  experience  and  from  information  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government  in  Washington,  that  the  United  States  is  In  as  great 
peril  today  as  Fiance  was  a  year  ago  "  Perhaps  he  Is  right  but  I 
Insist  that  it  Is  the  duly  of  the  President  to  make  any  such  In- 
formation known  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress  We  have  a 
right  to  have  suih  information  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Constitution  places  on  the  Congress  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  the  national  defense  and.  If  necessary,  the  solemn  duty  of  de- 
claring war 

As  a  Memt>er  of  Congress  1  demand  to  know  what  this  information 
Is.  and  when  It  became  known  to  the  President,  It  Is  my  sworn 
duty  to  support  all  measures  to  provide  protection  for  our  country. 
No  one  can  vote  intelligently  without  all  the  facts 

It  Is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  a  naval  fleet  loses  25  percent 
cf  Its  power  and  effectiveness  with  each  1,000  miles  It  goes  from 
Its  home  base  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  we  have,  today,  the 
greatest  navy  afloat  plus  every  bit  of  Information  or  knowledge 
wh.ch  I  have  acquired  from  the  testimony  of  high-ranking  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  leads  me  to  believe  that  successful  attack 
on  the  United  States  Is  very  remote.  If  I  believed  othcrwl.se.  I 
would  vote  to  throw  every  resource  we  possess  into  the  present 
war  to  defeat  the  forces  that  threaten  us  and  I  would  do  It  now 

This  Issue  must  be  faced  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  in  the  next 
60  days.  So  far  as  neutrality  is  concerned,  it  has  long  since  van- 
ished, although  we  keep  up  the  legal  farce.  We  have  gone  beyond 
steps  short  of  war;  we  have  gone  ftirther  than  entangling  alliances 
and.  I  fear,  we  may  have  gone  Into  a  military  alliance  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  citizens,  speaking  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  have  declared  that  the  United  States  is 
neutral.  The  President  still  maintains  publicly  that  the  United 
States  is  a  neutral  nation. 

I  am  not  w  llling  to  consider  our  treaties  as  mere  scraps  of  paper  no 
matter  what  other  nations  may  do.  I  will  not  deliberately  Involve 
the  United  States  in  war  until  our  territory  is  actually  threatened 
with  invasion  or  attack  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  American  people  should  deal  with  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  as  prescribed  by  our  Constitution, 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  feel  very  humble  as  I  strive 
to  reach  the  right  decisions  to  the  numerous  difficult  questions  now 
before  Congress — questions  that  may  mean  peace  or  war.  life  or 
death,  happiness  or  misery,  to  this  generation  and  to  generations 
yet  unbeirn.  I  pray  for  divine  guidance,  wisdom,  and  strength 
during   this   perilous   time. 

I  would  advocate  following  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said.  'Let  the  people  know  the 
truth  and  the  country  Is  safe." 


The  Defense  Program 


REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MI.NNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.A.TIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  so  often  when  things 
go  wrong  in  the  affairs  of  our  Government,  the  popular 
procedure  is  followed  of  blaming  Congress  for  the  mistakes 
of  others.  For  several  days  there  have  been  articles  in  vari- 
ous papers  indicatinp  that  Congress  is  to  blame  for  any  delay 
In  respect  to  national  defense,  and.  by  the  way,  it  was 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  just  a  moment  ago  that 
there  has  been  delay  in  connection  with  our  national-defense 
program. 

The  American  Congress  is  one  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  world,  and  I  include  in  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body.  Speaking  with  special  reference  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  one  group  of  men  who  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  constituents  and  so  far  as  the  Congress  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
particular  is  concerned,  it  has  cooperated  almost  100  percent 
with  every  national-defense  plan  or  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  for  some  time  impressions  have 
been  given  publicity  to  the  effect  that  Congress  has  been 
responsible  for  any  delays  in  the  legislative  program  having 


to  do  with  national  defense.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the 
record  straipht.  and  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  headlines  which  arc  intended  to  mislead  and  to  "pass 
the  buck"  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  In 
one  of  the  newspapers  Saturday  the  National  Defense  Council 
is  quoted  as  blaming  delays  in  its  program  on  Congress. 

It  ought  to  be  a  suCBcicnt  answer  to  this  incorrect  state- 
ment to  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  other  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
have  taken  prompt  action  on  every  legislative  proposal  having 
to  do  with  national  defense. 

In  connection  with  pending  legislative  measures,  press  re- 
leases from  the  administration  put  the  blame  for  delay  on 
Congress. 

People  who  want  to  be  fair,  of  course,  will  not  forget  the 
facts.  We  have  been  in  session  continuously,  and  for  the 
past  2  months  numerous  3-day  recesses  have  been  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  in  the  other  body. 
These  3 -day  recesses  all  represent  delays,  and  this  is  a  delay 
for  which  those  in  control  of  our  Government  are  responsible. 

It  is  unfair  to  say  that  Congress  is  delaying  things  when 
the  very  administration  that  has  charge  of  the  progrsun  Is 
responsible  for  the  3-day  recesses. 

A  very  certain  distinguished  Senator  expressed  these  facts 
in  much  better  language  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  was  marking  time  becatise  it  had  no  program 
submitted  by  the  people  in  charge  of  national-defense 
measures. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  needs  to  speed  up,  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  foi-  national  defense  can  issue 
their  orders  to  the  party  leaders  in  charge  of  the  legislative 
program,  and  quick  results  will  follow.  In  the  interests  of 
straight  thinking,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  a  party 
system  of  government,  and  that  responsibility  for  delay  rests 
with  the  leaders  who  are  in  control  of  the  Government. 

We  ought  to  resent  this  campaign  that  is  being  carried  on 
which  has  for  its  purpose  to  discredit  Congress  and  to  glorify 
other  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  same  proportion  that 
they  can  shift  responsibility  for  their  failure  to  other 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  without  support  in  the  position  I 
take,  for  a  certain  distinguished  Democratic  Senator  only 
yesterday  declared  that  Congress  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
delays  in  the  national-defense  program.  He  pointed  out  the 
slowness  in  production  of  war  materials,  including  airplanes, 
and  .said  that  this  called  for  an  explanation.  He  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  red  tape,  or  ineCQcient  bureau- 
cratic administration,  was  to  blame.  Further  discussing  the 
cau.se  of  delay,  he  queried  as  to  whether  or  not  business  enter- 
prise had  refused  to  accept  contracts  from  the  Government. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  country  is  entitled  to  know  the 
facts.  We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  delays  should  be 
investigated,  and  until  that  is  done  there  is  no  room  for  loose 
talk  that  Congress,  which  has  been  on  the  job  and  ready  for 
business,  is  the  cause  of  defense  delays. 


Conscription  in  the  Light  of  Scripture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  REV.  C.  O,  STAD8KLEV 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  C.  O.  Stadsklev,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

TKUTH   AND   LIBEHTT CONSCRIPTION    IN    THE   LIGHT   OF  BCRIKVUR* 

When  Israel  rejected  the  rulershlp  of  Samuel  as  recorded  in 
I  Samuel  8  and  desired  a  king  or  a  dictator,  God  said  to  Samtiel, 
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emrloyees  w'll  be  out  of  a  Job      Too.  this  same  bracket  of  single 
proprietors  or  »mi»ll  bu«lnesf>t«  have  no  chance  whatsoever  of  gct- 


Sand.stone.  unlimited. 

Rlntn     iinlltnitnH 


lMliri~     if  T     il^  -      ••*'**      fcfc«V»»       »**.»•      ^A\^A*\.       na«v»«      wov^       ■ 

tlon  of  8  percent  gross  profit  is  very  small. 


They  are  not  anxious       whereby  we  are  dependent  on  any  other  nation's  army  or  navy  to 
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•ThrT  have  not  relert«l   thee,  but  they  hare  n.)erted  me.   th«it  I 

.ru7dro,*r"«novi.r.r.rn     •     •      '     ^"^"^l' ^'l^Jl'^r^Tr^nl'^ 
unto  tt^m     «ric1   »hf*    tli«m   ih*"   mani.rr   of   th"   klnK    <alf" J^7 

iu!i\Lr^nlr7<?Z  king  th«t  ,h«n  r.um  over  y-m  hr  w.U 
rjii.  ymir  sSUand  .mH,;nt  ih.  m  for  h.n.-lf  <nore  hot  for  ths 
nl^unuZiT^  huM-M,  Ami  h.  wul  .,p<...t  htm  r„puu,.  o_.r 
th..n.«nrt»  »r.d  f..pt*in«  uvrr  flf'Wn  •  '  •  And  he  wUJ  UHe 
•oiir  dniirhtrm  •  •  •  and  he  wllJ  talw  your  t\>fUlm  • 
I^frt  yS  Xn%  rnjt  m  thai  d.y  »^rau.e  of  y.,ur  k.n«  .d.ct.ior, 
whKh  yr  »h*il  have  ctu;«rn  you,  and  th*  U.rd  »»n   J'Ot  ht*r  you 

"^Af^wlhl  rolonint-  und#r  Ood  had  won   the  Revolutionary  War 

thnr  .-.•abli.h.d  in  tl.!«  l«nd  »  thr.«raiic  c.,r»«uiutlonHl  form  of 
Kovrrr.m^nf  A  therK-r.cy  ui  a  rule  by  Ood,  and.  since  ih.-  Ccmitl- 
tutJi.n  of  the  United  tHaUn  wtti.  puttern.-d  after  the  goverum.  nt^l 
•tatute.  of  the  Bible,  our  f(rt-m  of  government  is  a  th^^r^afV 
IhrouKhcut  the  entire  history  of  our  NatK^n.  a  desperate  battle 
ha*  be«-n  rajrinu  b^^twe^n  the  iniematlonalist«  who  def.re  to  set 
Mlde  the  UnltPd  Slates  Constitution  and  loyal  American*  who  de- 
sire to  abide  by  our  Ckxl-Rlven  constitutional  form  of  K?,^""'"-"*^ 
Alexander  Hamilton  succeeded  In  saddllnR  upon  this  Nanon  the 
old  Babylonian  money  system  which  is  unscrlptural  and  unconsti- 
tutional This  stniJtKle  between  the  internationalists  chiefly  tne 
international  banker*  and  the  true  American  people  has  now  be- 
come SO  intense  that  many  are  actually  saying  as  ancient  Israel^ 
"Give  us  a  klm?  or  a  dictator  -  The  first  thing  Samuel  told  the 
people  that  a  dictator  would  do.  would  be  to  take  their  sons,  not 
f^  the   nation   but   for  hlnuself.      Dictatorships  are   made   possible 

^^''^i'la^^ls^the  only  nation  that  has  ever  attempted  to  invade 
the  United  States,  and  although  the  Colonies  were  few  and  un- 
equipped, they  defeated  Great  Britain.  If  Hitler  ^'^"'d jron^J^ 
the  British  Isles,  he  would  have  to  keep  lnsubmis.^lon  *6  OOO  000 
EnKllshmen:  42.000  000  Frenchmen:  8,400  000  Belgians.  8  700  000 
Netherlanderv  2.700  000  NorvTe«lans:  3  700.000  Danes;  22  000  000 
Polea  8  500.000  Cuecha:  8  500  000  Austrians;  besides  many  war- 
weary  Germans,  before  he  could  even  begin  to  think  of  mvading 
the  Western  Hemisphere  And  military  experts  agree  that  we  can- 
not be  auccesafuUy  Invaded  until  our  Na\-y  has  been  sunk  Hon 
HAMn^TOif  FBH  recently  said  that  with  the  $4  000.000.000  approprl- 
•Uon  our  Navy  will  be  twice  as  great  as  any  other  navy  and  larger 
than  all  other  navies  combined.  In  view  of  these  and  similar 
facts  millions  of  Americans  are  asking  why  conscription  In  this 
Nation  3  000  miles  away  from  war -exhausted  Europe  There  is 
not  a  bomber  in  Europe  that  can  fly  1.000  miles  fully  loaded,  drop 
lU  bomba.  and  return  to  lU  base 

If  we  adopt  conscription,  then  we.  as  ancient  Israel,  will  have 
our  fields  and  our  propertv  taken  away  from  us  by  our  dictator. 
The  expense  of  training  and  equipping  1000.000  men  each  year 
would  be  so  great  that  we.  too.  will  be  made  to  cry  cut  because  of 
dictatorship  and  regimentation.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  must 
be  prepared  but  is  there  not  a  greater  danger  in  applying  the  so- 
«Uled  remedy  than  In  the  evil  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate?  I 
believe  90  percent  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  In  agreement 
With  Hon  HAMn-Toi*  Fish  when  he  said.  "I  am  in  favor  of  making 
America  invincible  on  land,  sea  and  air.  through  the  largest  navy 
In  the  world  and  by  increa-olng  and  modernizing  our  Armv  nnd 
Nauonal  Guard  I  am  not  In  favor  of  copying  the  European  war 
system  of  conscription  In  time  of  peace,  although  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  defense  If  we  are  ever  attacked. 

A  certain  well-known  writer  attempted  to  prove  that  conscrip- 
tion waa  practiced  by  Moses,  citing  Numbers  31:111  In  this 
Scripture  God  apake  unto  Moses  and  said  'Arm  some  of  your- 
selves ••  (He  did  not  say  conscript  aU  »  This  same  Journalist  used 
Numbers  26  I  and  11  where  God  commanded  Moses  to  count 
all  the  men  from  20  years  and  upward  that  were  able  to  go  to  wur. 
To  count  the  men  of  the  nation  and  to  conscript  the  men  of  the 
nation  are  two  very  different  things  By  knowing  the  number  of 
able-l>cdled  men  In  I.srael.  Mo«es  would  know  how  many  volunteers 
he  should  have  and  how  many  to  receive 

True  on  one  occasion  when  Moses  mistinderstood  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  thought  they  were  refu-^ng  to  fight  for  their 
brethren  he  said  that  your  sins  will  And  you  out  In  other  words 
there  are  times  when  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  war  and  en  such  occa- 
sion Gods  laws  relative  to  military  service  will  provide  all  the 
fighting  men  necessary 

Conscription  as  It  Is  now  being  Introduced  Is  unscrlptural  In 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  E>euteronomy  we  find  Gods  statutes  rela- 
tive to  military  service.  While  there  were  other  exemptions,  the 
one  glvrn  In  verse  8  makes  milltan.-  serilce  a  voluntary  enlistment. 
Verse  8  says  that  If  a  man  Is  fearful  and  faint-hearted,  he  should 
not  go  with  his  bretheren  In  war  Universal  conscription  at  this 
time  can  be  one  of  the  most  vicious  attacks  ever  made  on  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  If  the  money  of  the  Nation 
was  conscripted  according  to  ability  to  pay  and  if  volunteers  were 
given  at  least  $100  a  month,  we  would  have  more  volunteers  than 
necessary  and  ■«  Gideon  of  old.  men  would  have  to  be  told  to  go 
ba.-k  to  their  work  In  field  and  factory  However,  with  monev  con- 
scription there  would  be  n  >  danger  of  war  Voluntary  enli.'^tment 
which  would  make  a  much  better  army  and  a  much  s.ifer  prmy 
has  never  been  giv«n  a  trial  One  of  the  most  disgraceful  things 
In  our  history  is  the  fact  that  while  hundreds  of  men  became  mil- 
lionaires in  the  World  War.  thousands  of  nobler  men  died  leaving 
destitute  widows  and  orphans  The  struggle  the  soldiers  had  to 
get  tbeir  bonias  la  another  black  spot  which  looms  up  before  would- 
be  Toluntccia. 


It  is  high  time  th«t  we  chaUenfe  the  propagMift  ttint  If  a  man 
refus.-,  to  be  .acriflrt-d  by  the  prlrsis  it  mammon  on  the  nitar 
of  gold  he  H  a  traitor  and  •  slacker  Thowr  wh';  ore  attempting 
to  It  v.Uve  us  in  wnr  In  rrd'T  to  establlah  th^ir  dictatorship  are  the 
trators  that  »houltl  he  d^.ilf  with  as  auch  ^         . 

(><)d  Almi^fi'v  ha».  d-rreed  that  the  fold  stundard  nvm»y  synirm 
whicii  tWripfur-  »uy»  Is  at  the  root  of  all  «V»I  l»  g'^lng  ouf  and  thTf 
u  no  p«'wer  on  earth  that  can  step  it  Wo  army  or  navj  ran  .ver 
be  bum  thai  will  be  able  to  uph<.ld  thla  sy«t.  m  which  »crlptur« 
r»llii  Babyl'in  fh"  r»r«sf  full  "f  martyr*  bl-od  Bfx'-'klng  <f  our 
day  m  chapter  2  and  vtrae  20  ^auh  prophes;«l,  "In  that  d^y  a 
man  shall  ca.t  Ills  •  •  •  Silver  ui.d  hu  •  •  •  gold  •  •  • 
to  th"  mol.  ,  and  to  th^-  bat*  '  Th*-  gold  l»  alrea'ly  in  Its  grave. 
Th.-  Apo^tlH  .Jum''»  Wifs  imp!r<-d  to  wriu-  the  following  concerting 
th«-  gold  or  the  metallic  utaiidard.  "Oo  to  now  ye  rich  men  (that  is 
money  manipulau-rt. )  wi-cp  and  howl  for  your  mi^series  that  ^hall 
come  upon  you  •  •  •  your  gold  and  your  kllver  is  cunkt  red  and 
the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  againht  you  and  shall  eat  your 
flesh  as  it  weie  fire  Ye  hav«  heap'd  treasures  together  for  the  last 
dav  ■■  Perhaps  the  Apo.stle  James  had  a  vi.slon  of  the  gold  burled  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains  In  verse  7  the  apostle  says.  Be  patient 
therefore  bretheren  tinto  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  And  In  verse  8 
he  wrote  -Be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts;  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh"  The  apostle  foresaw  what  terrible 
distress  would  be  caused  by  cankered  gold  and  silver  and  warned  us 
against  two  extremes  Fust  we  were  to  avoid  t>ecomJng  impatient 
or  bitter,  on  the  other  hand  we  were  to  avoid  grudi;tng  one  against 
the  other  or  blaming  one  another  There  is  only  one  who  can 
establish  our  hearts  and  that  Is  Gcd.  We  will  be  strong  and  u.sctul 
today  only  to  the  extent  tliat  we  know  and  believe  the  Word  of  God. 
Jesus  said  that  they  that  take  to  tne  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.     We  do  not  need  conscription  we  need  to  retiun   to  the 

Scriptures  ^        „    ^    „ 

Rev.  C   O   Stadsklov. 

Minneapoits,  Minn. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    A    CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  ln«>erting  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
little-busine?s  man  relative  to  the  eJfect  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  I  do  not  do  this  as  an  argiimcnt  against  com- 
pulsory military  service.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  this 
letter  has,  himself,  served  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  he  joins  me  in  a  common  desire 
to  do  everything  possible  to  protect  America.  One  important 
factor  in  protecting  our  country  is  the  avoidance  of  any 
unnecessary  disruption  of  our  economic  life.  This  letter 
so  clearly  points  out  the  position  of  the  little  man  that  I 
insert  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  m  the  shaping  of  a 
fair  and  constructive  selective-service  bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

CoRYi:i.L  CorrsTT  News, 
Gatesville.  Tex..  August  18.  1940. 
Congressman  W    R   Poace, 

House  Ofnce  Building.  Washingion.  D   C 

Deax  Bob  I  wanted  to  write  you  at>out  this.  The  selective-serv- 
ice bill 

I  believe  it  would  be  better,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  others  do.  to 
take  em  nil.  from  18  to  65  or  some  similar  brackets,  and  have  more 
exemptions 

Too.  In  reference  to  the  folks  getting  their  Jobs  back.  That's 
O    K      But  l:sten: 

There  are  probably  thotisands  of  corporations  who  probably.  In 
the  Ea«t  ai^.d  North,  who  employ  even  more  thousands  of  people. 
They  coiild  probably  run  their  busln»'sses  without  the  "head  men." 
Many  of  these,  too.  will  get  large,  liberal  Government  contracts  for 
expansion,  housing  for  workers,  etc. 

But  the  single  proprietorship,  like  so  very,  very  many  we  have 
In  the  South  and  West.  Also,  there  are  many  small  employers  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  probably  tens  of  thousands,  who 
employ  more  tens  of  thousands  emplovees. 

These  s.ngle  proprietorships,  many  of  them,  are  managed  by  one 
man.  and  thi.s  one  man  Is  in  the  selective-service  age  He  may  have 
as  many  as  50  or  100  employees,  but  most  of  them,  like  our  little 
place,  have  4  or  6.  or  even  up  to  a  dozen.  If  these  go  to  take  the 
training,    their   businesses   will.   9   out   of    10,    fold    up,    and   their 
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emrlfvoes  w'll  be  out  of  a  Job.  Too.  this  same  bracket  of  single 
proprietors  or  ^m.ill  bu^lnesucs  have  no  ch-iti'^e  whntwiever  of  get- 
ting contracts  for  anything  for  the  Government,  nnd  yet  when 
the  high  taxes  are  pa«recl  around  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  will  be  paid 
by  them  Of  coursf.  th"  "big  boys"  will  pay  a  larger  iH-rcmtagc 
each,  but  there  ore  fewer  of  them  Many  of  them  will  have  Gov- 
ernment contract*  Will  huve  Government  loans,  and  their  prufiu 
OD  war  order*  will  be  pitniy 

Tur  the  little  muti  and  for  everyone,  for  that  matter,  why  not 
have  the  draft  from   18  to  0ft,  aruS  make  more  rxemptloiM. 
Yuur*  very  truly, 

I  W  Mat  Jown. 

The  Middle  WeMt  and  Defentte  Industries 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  23  much  publicity  was 
grlven  through  an  Associated  Press  story  to  a  statement  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Commission  for  Industrial  Expansion  charging 
"that  political  pres.sure  was  being  used  to  obtain  Government 
fdefen.se  >  plants  for  nine  Midwestern  States  unsuited  to 
Industry." 

Acting  Manager  Charles  E.  Robinson,  according  to  the 
article,  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  Hon.  W.  S.  Knudsen  of 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  protesting  the 
actions  of  Arkansas,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis.souri,  Ne- 
braska. Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  that  same  equitable  distribution  of  new 
defense  industries  which  they  were  assured  in  the  beginning 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Shame  on  you.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  your  commission!  For- 
tunately, the  good  people  of  Pittsburgh,  through  their  able 
and  esteemed  Members  of  Congress,  do  not  act  that  way. 

Alieady  Pennsylvania  has  received  out  of  the  vast  billions 
we  have  appropriated  for  national  defense  $182,835,551. 
Pittsburgh  alone  has  received  $12,806,480.  Arkansas  has 
received  exactly  nothing. 

We  love  you.  Pittsburgh— marvel  at  your  indeterminable 
industries.  We  are  proud  that  we  of  these  nine  States  con- 
stitute one-sixth  of  your  domestic  market. 

You.  too.  were  once  a  struggling  small  town  "out  west." 
But  what  have  you  that  we  have  not?  Coal  and  iron  and  oil 
and  gas  and  waterpower.  We  have  them  all  in  unlimited 
quantities.  To  these  my  own  State  of  Arkansas  alone  can 
add  the  strategic  miterials  of  antimony,  manganese,  and 
mercury  and  the  critical  material,  aluminum,  of  which  she 
has  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  deposits. 

Here  are  some  of  the  estimates  for  Arkansas  alone: 

Coal,  smokeless.  1.510.003.844  short  tons  in  848  years. 

Gas.  1.262.626  460  M  cubic  feet  in  245  years. 

Oil.  480.496.295  barrels  a  year,  inexhaustible. 

Water  power,  potentiaUy  2.000,000,000  kilowatt -hours  an- 
nually. 

Antimony.  5.000  tons  ,«:ince  its  recent  discovery. 

Bauxite.  25.000.000  long  tons  in  162  years. 

Lead,  under  5  counties. 

Manganese,  underlies  10  large  counties. 

Mercury,  underlies  6  counties. 

Asphalt,  vast  deposits. 

Barite.  430  years. 

Chalk  and  chalk  marls,  underly  6  counties. 

Clays,  commercial.  13  counties. 

Glass  sand,  throughout  the  Ozarks. 

Gypsum.  2  counties. 

Lignite.  44.019.000  short  tons. 

Limestone,  unlimited. 

Marble,  including  only  black  deposit  outside  of  Belgium, 
unlimited. 

Novaculite.  unlimited. 

Rutilc.  vast  reserves. 

Sand  and  gravel,  unlimited. 


Sandstone,  unlimited. 
Slate,  unlimited. 
Tripoli,  va.st  reMTVcs, 
Zinc,  va.M  depo.slls. 

Forest  produttn,  40.500,000,000  board  f<»ot  annually. 
Cotton,  food  producta,  and  livewtock — rank  well  among  the 
Slate. 

Aanuvi.TtnAi.y 

Yes,  Mr  RoblnHon.  as  you  say,  we  arc  primarily  agrlrultural. 
And  may  I  li.st  for  you  wime  of  the  reaiton.t  why  we  are: 

Prelglit  rates:  Suppowe  you  shipped  u«  a  stove  on  which  the 
freight  would  be  $5.  Suppo.se  we  shipp<*d  the  same  stove  back 
to  Pittsbuigh  over  the  same  raihcad,  same  distance.  The 
freight  would  be  not  $5  but  $8.75.  Can  there  be  any  Justice 
in  that?  Our  freight  rates  on  manufactured  products  are 
75  percent  higher  than  yours  over  the  same  roads,  same  dis- 
tances.   Could  any  industiy  survive  this? 

Power  rates:  That  infernal  octopus  known  as  the  holding 
companies  is  bleeding  my  people  of  Arkansas  today  in  over- 
charges on  the  electricity  they  consume;  $5,000,000  annually. 
Can  any  industry  stand  this? 

Favoiitism  to  special  interests:  Practices  of  our  Government 
in  past  administiations  have  resulted  in  unfair  accumulations 
of  vast  fortunes  in  such  families  as  your  Mellons  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West.    Can  we  long  stand  this? 

My  people  have  not  forgotten  how  certain  interests  in  New 
England  became  fabulously  rich  at  the  expense  partially  of 
th;'  Middle  West  during  the  last  war. 

Industrial  tariffs :  We  of  the  Middle  West  have  long  helped 
to  pay  for  the  high  protective  tariffs  which  most  of  your  indus- 
tries enjoy.  We  pay  you  a  profit  while  making  none  ourselves. 
Of  course,  industries  cannot  prosp>er  in  a  territory  like  this. 
Can  we  long  survive  under  this  unequal  trade  balance? 

Low  farm  prices:  Our  farm  prices  today  are  only  79  percent 
of  parity.  That  means  that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  food 
which  you  in  Pittsburgh  buy  from  us  you  give  us  only  79  cents 
with  which  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  what  you  have  to  sell. 
No  wonder  some  of  your  industries  have  until  recently  been 
running  only  part  lime.  Can  we  in  the  Middle  West  or  even 
you  in  Pittsburgh  long  survive  under  such  conditions? 

All  this  helps  to  explain  the  business  chart  reflecting  new 
passenger-car  sales  of  the  Nation  which  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence appeared  in  the  same  papers  that  canied  the  Associated 
Press  story.  Your  increase  in  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1939.  was  41  percent.  The  increase  for  the 
United  States  was  28  percent.  The  increase  for  Arkansas  was 
3.6  percent. 

MIDWEST  STRATECICALLT   SATEB 

Supixise  we  should  be  invaded.  Military  experts  agree  that 
your  section  and  your  industries  would  be  the  prize  catch. 
Would  not  it  be  far  better  to  take  a  lesson  from  France,  decen- 
tralize our  defense  factories,  and  locate  at  least  part  of  them 
In  the  invulnerable  and  impregnable  agricultural  areas  west? 

THE   NATIONAL    DEFENSE    COMMISSION    IS    SYMPATHmC 

Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  senior  consultant  for  the  National  Defense 
Commission,  wrote  me  on  August  21  in  part  as  follows: 

The  National  Defense  Commission  Is  In  favor  of  as  broad  a  dis- 
tribution as  possible  of  powder  plants,  munitions  factories,  and 
other  national-defense  activities  •  •  •  They  [the  War  E>e- 
par'ment)  a.ssured  me  that  they  had  well  in  mind  the  availability 
of  Arkansas  for  future  plants  and  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  none  had  been  located  there. 

WHO    WILL    PAT    THI   BILL? 

After  all.  will  not  we  in  these  nine  States  help  to  pay  the 
bill  for  these  vast  expenditures? 

KANSAS    CITY    MEETING 

Yes;  we  arc  having  a  little  meeting  out  at  Kansas  City 
Friday.  Practically  every  section  of  these  nine  States  Will 
be  represented.  Not  only  will  we  organize  in  an  eflTort  to 
convince  the  Government  of  the  advantages  of  the  Middle 
West  for  the  location  of  some  of  the  defense  industries,  but 
we  are  going  to  see  if  we  can  get  together  also  In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  our  freight-rate  discrlminaticns  and  to  develop  our 
na'ural  water  power. 

Better  pitch  in,  Pittsburgh,  and  help  us  pull.  What  is  good 
for  us  is  good  for  you  for  we  are  your  market. 
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Importance  of  Government   Stand-By  Plants 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

-OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^SENTATIVES 
Monday.  AugtLSt  26.  1940 
Mr  VOORHIS  of  Caiifornia.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  for  August  19  published  an  editorial  entitled    The 
State  of  Our  Defense."  which,  after  pointing  with  pride  to 
our  Navy  goes  on  to  deplore  the  rate  of  progress  being  made 
In  other  branches  of  defense.    Among  other  things  the  edi- 
torial points  out  with  regret  that:  'Our  gigantic  1918  pro- 
duction capacity   of  explosives  has   vanished   and   we   must 
erect  new  plants  altogether"    Why?    Because  that  capacity 
was  not  Oovernment  stand-by  capacity;  becau.se  it  was  not 
kept  In  readiness  to  meet  an  emergency  like  the  present: 
because  mistakes  were  made  then  as  I  am  afraid  they  are 
being  made  now. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  editorial  states  that  "Our  Gov- 
ernment arsenals  are  the  only  ones  that  are  ready  to  plunge 
ahead."  and.  overlooking  the  major  conclusion  to  bo  drawn 
from  this  fact,  criticizes  the  President  because  the  48-hcur 
week  was  not  instituted  sooner. 

Thpn  the  Times  does  what  we  would  naturally  expect.  It 
says  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  amortization  legis- 
lation is  the  cause  of  the  defense  program  not  having  gone 
forward  more  rapidly. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  this  amortization  legislation  is 
going  to  pass  and  in  cases  where  it  applies  to  corporations 
expending  their  own  money  for  additional  plants  which  is 
to  be  useful  only  during  the  emergency  there  should  be  little 
oppo>ition. 

It  Is  a  very  different  proposition,  however,  where  a  com- 
pany gets  a  loan  from  the  Government  to  build  the  plant, 
then  the  War  Department  adds  enough  >o  the  price  it  pays  for 
the  material  to  liquidate  the  loan,  then  20  percent  of  the  co.-'t 
of  the  plant  is  deducted  from  gross  income  every  year  a^  an 
amortizaticn  allowance,  and  then  finally  the  company  keeps 
the  plant.  This  seems  to  me  absolutely  unjust.  In  such  a 
case  the  plant  has  just  been  given  away  to  the  company  and 
another  1918  experience  is  in  prospect. 

But  the  obvious  moral  to  b?  drawn-from  these  facts  bi ought 
out  m  the  Times  editorial  is  that  what  i.s  needed  is  more 
Government  arsenals,  more  Government  stand-by  plants 
ready  to  be  used  for  emergency  defense  production  upon  a 
moment's  notice  and  available  to  do  the  kind  of  short -time 
peak-demand  business  which  private  industry  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  itself  to  unless  unreasonable,  costly. 
and  time-consuming  concessions  are  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  clearly  right  way  to  meet  the  problem 
where  additional  plant  or  equipment  is  required  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  R  F.  C.  Is  ready  today  to  finance  for  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  necessary  plants  in  which 
immediately  we  could  proceed  with  thLs  defense  program. 
Such  plants  or  equipment  could  b.^  leased  to  private  manu- 
facturers, who  would  run  them.  But  all  the  fuss  about  amor- 
tization and  risk  of  private  capital  would  be  avoided  And  we 
would  not  l)e  caught  this  way  again.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
Interference  with  private  business.  It  Ls  a  matter  of  having 
Gcveinment  plants  do  the  job  that  does  not  and  never  can 
nt  with  the  methods  private  industry  must  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  the  text 
of  this  New  York  Times  editorial  in  order  that  it  may  be 
fairly  presented. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Voorhis]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  editorial  follows: 

THE    STATE    OF   OXm    D«3T:N-SK 

There  are  ample  t^rounds  for  the  di(«=atisf action  expressed  by 
voters  In  the  latest  Gallup  survey  with  the  progress  cf  our  national 
defen.«e  program  to  date  As  a  result  of  a  careful  and  Itemized 
study.  Mark  S  Watson  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  for  fully  a  year  In  the  future  the  Army  will  remain  trag- 
icany  uiiorepared  for  any  serious  defensive  endeavor  against  a 
powerful  foe  •  The  be^t  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the  Navy, 
which  could  go  ccnfldently  into  action  tomorrow  against  a  fre  of 
Its  own  size."  But  this  is  because  the  mere  existence  of  the  fleet  and 
its  con.stant  assignment  to  sea  dutv  have  always  compelled  It  to  be 
fully  armed  and  almost  fully  equipped,  based,  and  manned  Our 
present  fleet  has  397  war  vessels  (Including  15  battleships),  with  a 
total  tonnage  cf  1330.415  But  though  we  are  new  building  136 
more  war  vessels,  totaling  890.690  tens,  none  of  these  is  now  at  hand 
or  comimc  right  away  As  for  any  of  the  .'hips  in  the  vast  2-orean 
Navy  which  ha*  only  Ju.st  been  authorized,  few  uf  them  exifet  even 
on  paper,  and  their  construction  will  require  5  years  or  more. 

Our  airplane  production  is  dLsappointing  to  these  who  believed 
that  1  manufacturer  alone  could  turn  out  "1  000  planes  a  day."  to 
these  who  tallc  of  50  000  planes  a  year  or  even  of  25.000  a  year — a 
rate  which  apparently  cannot  be  reached  until  1942.  But  Mr. 
Knudsen  ha.'^  made  it  known  that  cur  Augtist  deliveries  cf  military 
and  transport  piano.-:  will  total  895,  of  wh'ch  396  will  be  for  our 
Army  and  Navy.  236  for  Britain.  84  for  South  American  countries, 
and  179  for  commercial  companies.  The  last  have  a  potential 
military  use  By  November  we  .shall  be  getting  1.000  military  planes 
a  month;  bv  January.  1  500  a  month 

It  la  difflculr  to  sum  up  the  state  of  our  defense  prcductlcn  In  a 
few  words  because,  as  Mr.  Watson  prints  out.  there  arc  70  000  ifems 
of  Army  supplies,  of  which  no  fewer  than  1  200  are  critlcal-i  c  , 
not  m  comrnricial  production  and  not  available  except  from  specif- 
ically equipped  plants.  This  means  that  there  are  many  pos.'^lbili- 
tles  of  a  bottleneck  in  one  direction  rendering  futile  great  progress 
in  another  Among  the  items  in  which  we  are  far  behind  are  heavy 
taiik<;.  heavy  machine  guns,  and  antiaircraft  artillery.  We  have  only 
a  start  in  the  acquisition  of  37-millimeter  guns  (for  low-fl'-tng 
planes)  and  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  90-mllllm€ter  cannon 
(for  hlg^ -flying  bombers,  particuhtrly ) 

The  dllHcuUles  of  the  problem  arc  evident  in  connection  with  the 
fire-control  mechanism,  upon  the  perfection  of  whirh  depends  the 
precision  of  the  entire  antiaircraft  piui  There  continues  a  very 
grave  shortage  of  craftsmen  who  can  work  In  optical  glass.  On  one 
of  the  orders  sent  through  last  month  deliveries  are  not  expected 
until  1943.  Our  gigantic  1918  production  capacity  of  explosives  has 
vanished,  and  we  must  erect  new  plants  altogether.  This  the 
Government  is  doing  "But  not  a  ix)und  of  powder  has  come  from 
any  new  plant  In  3  months,  and  not  a  pound  will  come  from  them 
until  bpnng  " 

In  view  of  this.  It  seems  astonishing,  as  Mr  Watson  remarks,  that 
wih  full  k:.ow!e<!ge  of  cur  bar>:ward  condition  in  ordnance  and 
with  cur  Gcveniment  arsenals  the  only  ones  of  Importance  ready  to 
plunge  ahead,  these  arsenals,  at  the  President's  iruiis^ence.  against 
the  iidvice  of  his  own  Army  and  Navy  ofRc.r.ls,  clung  to  a  40-hour 
we<  k  until  only  a  week  acin.  when  finally  Secretary  S'imscn  was 
abl^  to  put  Into  etlf-ct  a  program  calling  for  a  6-day  48-hcur  week 
and  three  shifts  a  day  And  Congress  ha.s  not  yet  passed  essential 
amortization  legislation  to  protect  m.inufacturcrs  against  lossi  &  on 
specially  created  war  plants  that  may  suddenly  become  obsolete. 
Such  political  bottlenecks  could  easily  have  been  avoid.-d 

One  moral  stands  cut  in  this  review  of  the  actual  state  of  our 
defenses  Time  is  vital  to  us  to  make  cur  defens  •  pn>gram  a  reality, 
to  turn  "on  order"  into  'in  hand  "  The  one  thmg  that  c.in  surely 
give  us  this  time,  against  the  one  threat  that  brought  our  whole  new 
definse  program  into  being,  is  the  continued  resistance  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  onward  march  of  the  aggressor  nations  To  fall  to 
lend  prnmpily  to  Great  Britain  the  aid  which  »x)th  of  our  political 
parties  have  promised  would  he  obvious  folly  It  wculd  make  cur 
whole  new  defense  effort  itself  iiloglcal  and  pointless,  for  we  should 
be  refusing  to  reduce  or  delay  the  very  contingency  against  which 
I    we  are  arming  in  a  race  with  time. 


Community  Emerjjency  and  Defense  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  cf  the  House, 
none  is  wise  enough  at  this  hour  to  predict  with  confidence 
the  immediate  or  future  effect  of  war  In  Europe  and  the  East 
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on  cur  country  and  its  people.  Stark  events  of  the  past  few 
months,  however,  do  reveal  the  rapidity  with  which  a  nation 
may  become  engulfed  in  the  mad  struggle  and  the  tiapcdy 
which  befalls  the  unprepared.  These  same  events  have  writ- 
ten in  fli^mine:  word.s  against  a  smoke-chcked  sky  the  need 
for  understanding  of  the  destructive  force.s  lease  in  the  world; 
the  need  for  a  direct,  personal  interest  by  each  of  us  in  the 
welfare  of  our  own  country. 

I  say  this  calmly  and  with  resolution,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  both  economically  and  physically,  our  country 
must  prepare  itself  now,  to  meet  any  threat  of  these  destruc- 
tive forces.  We  have  no  assurance  that  in  all  the  world  we, 
alone,  shall  escape  the  impact  of  these  destroying  influences. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  called  on  to  meet  such  a  threat.  If 
we  are  not,  all  of  us  shall  rejoice.  If  we  arc,  we  shall  be 
prepared. 

This  organizing  and  activating  of  our  strength  involves  our 
military  forces  and  our  civilian  population.  Today,  when  a 
nation  is  threatened  with  war.  or  goes  to  war,  its  sole  job  is 
that  of  war.  In  the  past  when  our  soldiers  marched  away  to 
battle,  the  issues  were  decided  in  comparatively  distant  or 
localized  areas  and  at  home  life  went  on  in  fairly  normal 
manner. 

Under  modern  air  attack,  every  village,  every  acre  of  ground 
is  part  of  the  battlefield:  each  living  being  is  at  war.  We 
must  realize  that  now  some  75  percent,  perhaps  more,  of  our 
national  effort  in  war  would  be  civilian,  leaving  only  25  per- 
cent to  be  centered  in  the  operatioris  oS^our  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces.  In  the  first  World  War,  we  needed  from  6  to  10 
woikers  at  home  for  each  soldier  in  the  trenches.  Our  prob- 
lem was  increased  then,  since  we  were  producing  not  alone  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  Allies.  The  same  situation  again  prob- 
ably would  arise.  Whatever  the  exact  ratio  may  be.  we  are 
forced  to  "onclude  that  success  in  modern  warfare  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  morale  and  productive  efficiency  of  the 
civilian  population. 

Our  democracy  must  use  its  resources  in  the  most  effective 
way.  A  thoughtful  study  cf  economic  planning  in  the  last 
war  reveals  weaknesses  which  must  be  avoided.  The  problem 
today  is  not  just  economic.  The  world  is  i^^maller  now  than  in 
1917.  Our  shores  no  longer  are  invulnerable.  Wc  must  be 
prepared  not  alone  to  resist  economic  warfare,  but  invasion, 
should  it  ever  come. 

The  time  to  plan  is  before  that  crisis  arrives.  And  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  that  plan  may  appear  en  paper,  its  value 
in  operation  hinges  on  the  acceptance  of  it  by  each  of  us; 
our  appraisal  of  its  effect  on  us,  on  our  safety  and  our  civil 
rights.  The  surest  safeguard  against  d.ctatorship,  military 
or  otherwise,  is  an  enlightened  and  organized  people. 

We  must  visualize  om-  Nation  as  a  gigantic  producing 
organism,  a  mighty  business  engaged  in  creating  and  dis- 
tributing essentials  of  life  at  the  same  time  it  prepares  for  or 
prosecutes  war.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  business,  it 
must  be  separated  into  various  divisions  and  these  must  in 
turn  be  skillfully  coordinated  so  that  each  fits  into  the  other 
like  geared  wheels.  In  this  perfect  pattern,  the  organization 
of  industry  is  a  civilian  task.  The  Army  and  Navy  must 
determine  what  they  require;  civilians  must  see  that  those  re- 
quirements are  met  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said, 
"The  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  a  free  people."  To  get  that  spontaneous 
cooperation,  the  people  must  be  informed  and  assured  of 
that  freedom. 

Industrial  coordination  will  demand  use  cf  such  measures 
as  priorities,  classifications,  ratings,  allocations,  licenses,  em- 
bargoes, permits,  warrants,  control  of  prices,  control  of  for- 
eign trade,  organization  of  Government  corporations,  and 
like  means.  Each  of  those  will  affect  industry  and  civilian 
life.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  fully  the  civilian  population 
is  honestly  informed,  the  more  closely  it  is  knit  together, 
the  higher  will  be  the  morale  and  the  more  secure  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Nation  under  stress. 


Destructive  forces  overseas  are  centralized  and  directed. 
Human  beings  are  utilized  by  such  forces  as  productive  and 
fighting  machines.  Eveiy  facility — material  and  human — 
is  directed  to  the  same  destructive  end.  Confusion  and  hor- 
ror and  suffering  come  to  those  helpless  civihans  who.  because 
they  are  not  orean.zed.  were  crirshed  and  fnangled  beneath 
those  juggernauts  of  war.  The  way  in  which  valiant  de- 
fending military  forces  were  held  back  and  handicapped  by 
hordes  of  fleeinR.  bewildered  civilians — tho.'^e  who  have  seen 
that  chaos — know  how  vital  is  the  need  for  careful,  long 
range,  and  intell  gent  civilian  planning  and  organization. 

Civilians  not  only  must  support  the  men  in  the  trenches, 
in  the  air.  or  in  the  sea— they  must  support  and  perhaps 
defend  them.'-elves.  At  the  same  time  they  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  military  forces.  They  must  leave  to  them  the 
cppcrtunity  to  move  swiftly,  strike  hard,  and  not  be  ham- 
pered by  civilian  ixjpulaticn.  They  must  keep  the  highways 
open  for  military  use,  the  rails  free  for  guns  and  supplies  and 
yet  carry  on. 

We  have  never  in  our  country  gone  through  the  hazards 
and  horrors  of  extensive  civilian  evacuation.  It  is  d  fficult 
to  visualize  the  problems  which  large-scale  movement  of 
civilians  requires  in  (a)  self-defense,  (b)  food  and  water 
supplies.  <c>  adequate  transportation,  (d»  mobile  communica- 
tions facilities,  <e)  policing,  if)  routing  to  avoid  conflict  with 
or  hampering  of  military  movement,  and  <gi  mobile  hospital 
and  medical  services,  sanitation  and  the  like.  These  are 
problems  to  be  met  by  the  smallest  village,  the  most  densely 
populated  city. 

While  the  regular  military  forces  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  military  protection  and  action,  at  times  civilians  may  be 
forced  to  protect  themselves  the  best  they  can.  With  these 
regular  forces  engaged  in  military  function,  offensive  or 
defensive,  and  the  National  Guard  in  active  service  away 
from  their  home  bases,  the  necessity  for  civilian  home  de- 
fense is  obvious.  The  result  of  the  lack  of  such  defense  was 
pitifully  and  starkly  portrayed  in  France,  and  the  value  of 
it  is  being  proved  at  this  hour  on  the  British  Isles. 

Patriotic  and  clear-thinking  residents  in  California  have 
been  busily  perfecting  their  plans,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
man  who  by  personal  experience  knows  the  task  ahead  of  us, 
a  man  who  with  his  own  eyes  has  seen  these  destructive 
forces  in  operation  in  Europe, 

Leadership  in  civilian  planning  and  organization  work  is 
valuable.  It  is  a  golden  asset  to  our  country.  Fortunately, 
our  way  of  life  begets  such  leadership.  In  my  district  in 
California  is  a  typical  example  of  such  vision  and  foresighted- 
ness,  shown  in  a  community  plan  which  for  its  clarity, 
simplicity,  and  efficiency  is  outstanding. 

In  the  hope  that  this  work  of  my  constituents  may  prove 
helpful  to  every  community  of  cur  Nation,  I  wish  to  present  to 
you,  with  the  permission  of  the  Veterans  Defense  Council  cf 
Redlands.  Calif.,  and  its  chairman,  Bruce  McDaniel,  an  out- 
line of  that  plan: 

Community  Emeecency  and  Dettnse  Pi.an  or  VrmiANS'  DEfinfss 
Council,  Redlands,  Calif. 

I    origin 
The  Veterans'  Defense  Council  was  created  by  Redlands  Legion 
Post   No     106  following  careful   study   and   recommendation   of   its 
past  commanders,  seme  25  in  number,  who  are  engaged  in  all  type* 
of  business  and  professional  activities  in  the  community. 

ri.  DiaEcnoN 

Direction  of  the  council  Is  vested  In  a  chairman,  authorized  to 
draft  a  plan  and  to  select  personnel  from  all  civic  groups  to 
administer  it.     All  reports  are  made  direct  to  the  chaiiman. 

in   civic  RESPONsiBiLmr 

The  council  has  requested  each  civic  organization  to  designate  • 
person  for  contact  so  that  each  civic  group  is  kept  fully  informed 
respecting  the  purpose  and  operations  of  the  council. 

A  coordination  leader  has  the  duty  to  keep  this  contact  file  up 
to  date  and  representatives  of  the  civic  groups  informed. 

IV.  oBJEcnvzs  or  plan 

A  fully  informed  and  solidified  community,  prepared  to  act  under 

emergency  or  defense  conditions,  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  plan. 

It  Is  developed  in  two  phases:  First,  oiganization  of  the  community 

as  a  unit  to  meet  emergencies  other  thau  defense,  and,  second,  for 
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drf^M*  trtlon  other  than  by   wUbllKhed   mil  tary  forces  but   in 

«x.rdm*Uon  Iherrwuh      Both  phases  of  the  plan  make  P^°;'f'°" 

for  influx  of  rwiidenta  from  other  areaa  and  for  evacuation  of  local 

resld«nU  to  other  arwus 

V.  coxTMcn. 

The  council  con!«Ut«  of  20  key  men  and  women  to  whom  speciflc 

duties  have  been  delegated 

PHASE  I  (cnn-iAN  Acnvrrast— VI.  pumaet  pmoBixMS 

An  experienced  pvrson  ( with  authority  to  select  needed  assist- 
ants) t»  charged  wuh  the  duty  of  being  prepared  ImmetliBtely  to 
bftadle  each  of  the  following  vital  problems: 

1   Emrrgmcie^ 

A  plan  18  devised  for  each  separate  type  of  emergency  *^^^,  " 
to  civilian  defease  and  civilian  security  and  evacuation.  Each  p  an 
U  baked  on  the  direction  from  which  the  danger  arises  Us  nature 
and  probable  extent,  and  the  method  most  efloctlv^  to  handle  the 
civilian  pt.pulBtU  n  under  It  Since  no  plan  can  relate  only  to  this 
community,  adjacent  areas  must  be  contacted  fcr  coordinate  action. 
2.  Community  organization 

(a)  The  community  has  been  divided  Into  precincts:  preclncta 
grouped  into  dutncts  A  leader  has  been  selected  for  each  pre- 
cinct He  or  she  is  the  ccntaC  lor  each  precinct,  the  source  cf 
information.  ^  .  ^    ... 

(b)  Such  leader  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  prexinct  to  obtain  the  data  set  out  In  the  attached 
information  sh»et. 

(C)  These  data  are  segregated  r.nd  consolidated  In  separate  regis- 
tt-r^  for  immediate  use  of  the  person  or  persons  selected  to  handle 
each  problem  and  for  military  authorities  It  will  be  noced  the 
data  include: 

( 1 1   Location  of  possible  gun  emplacements. 

(2)  Reservoirs. 

(3)  Alr-rald   shelters. 

(4)  Strategic  utilities. 

(b)    SpeclHl   personnel.  ^._     .        .,  « 

(d»  An  extended  map  of  all  precincts,  designating  the  location  of 
the  above  daU  and  strategic  locations. 

(e)  District  leaders  are  rerponslble  for  contact  with  their  pre- 
cinct  resident*. 

3.  Communications 

(a)  Protection:  Plans  are  made  for  protection  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  ccraraunicaiion.  including  possible  emergency  power  in 
event  the  regular  source  Is  eliminated  or  reduced 

(b)  Substitution:  In  event  of  disruption  of  regular  channels  of 
communication,  provisions  are  nwde  for  courier  service  and  two- 
way  mobile  radio  communication  between  a  central  point  and  key 
points  for  each   district. 

tci  Communication  contacts:  Each  district  leader  is  a  key  con- 
tact man.  must  keep  residents  of  his  district  together  and  In- 
formed and  responsible  for  courier  and  radio  service  for  his  dls- 
Ulct  These  men  mtist  t)e  trained  by  an  experienced  radio  and 
signal  communications  person  so  that  In  event  of  evacuation  (to- 
gether with  policing  and  evacuee  registration)  the  civilian  popula- 
tliin  will  be  kept  Informed:  properly  policed  so  as  to  avoid  conges- 
tion and  hysteria,  and  to  keep  mrajor  highways  and  strategic  points 
frpe  for  nulltary  uses 

4    Water  supply 

(a)  Protection:  Provisions  for  policing  sources  of  water  for  do- 
mestic use  and  p<iwer 

lb)  Rejwrve  supply:  EJata  showing  available  reserve  supply  In 
event  service  Is  disrupted. 

(c)  Substitute  power  Plans  to  .substitute  sources  of  power  (such 
as  tractors,  etc  )  for  use  on  pumps  m  event  power  Is  disrupted. 
Previous  plans  to  shift  fn  m  one  type  of  power  to  another  are 
Imperative. 

5.  Ligtit  and  paver 

(a)  Protection:   Provisions  for  policing. 

(b)  Substitution:  Substitute  sources  which  are  available  must  be 
available  for  immediate  use  Previous  plans  to  shift  from  one  type 
of  power  to  another  are  imperative 

6.  GaaoUne  and  fuel  supplies 

(a)  A  record  must  be  made  showing  the  normal  supply  of  ea.oo- 
llne.  oil.  and  Diesel  oil  which  would  be  available  to  the  community 
in  event  the  .«curce  of  supply  is  curtailed  or  stopped;  plans  for 
utilizing  such  supply  to  maximum  advantage  piepartd 

(b»  All  persons  engaged  in  distributing  the>e  products  should  be 
requested  to  keep  their  tanks  flUed  to  maximum  volume.  In  con- 
nection with  this  survey,  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all  plane 
location  guides,  such  as  direction  arrows  and  town  nameb,  be  re- 
moved frnm  tanks  and  buildings 

7   food  supply 

(a)  Reserves:  Analysis  of  reserve  supplies  In  local  stores  to 
determine  how  long  the  averaije  supplies  will  last.  Stores  are 
requested  to  keep  Inventories  as  high  as  possible  of  Iwsic  foods. 
Available  livestock  and  poultry  are  noted  for  emergency  food  uses. 

(b»  Pamllv  stippUes:  Each  family  is  being  advised  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  needed  per  person  per  day:  of  the  type  of  food 
best  suited  for  use  m  case  a  family  is  required  to  move,  and 
requested  to  have  available  a  minimum  supply  for  a  lO-day  period. 

ic>  Supplies:  Plans  for  best  utilization  of  reserve  supplies. 
These  Include  policing  of  stored  and  food  wsurehouses. 


(d)   Kitchens:   Locations,    equipment,    and    fuel    for    community 
kitchens.     Trucks  for  rr.oviug  and  personnel  for  policing. 
8.  Registration  and  billeting 

(a)  Registrar:  A  registrar  Is  responsible  for  registering  civilian 
population  in  event  o(  evacuation  or  If  outside  residents  enter  the 
conununlty. 

(bi  Map  A  precinct  surrev  and  city  building  map  shows  the 
location  and  extent  of  available  blUetlng  faculties.  Billeting  Is 
under  direction  of  the  registrar 

9.  Medical  services  and  supplies 

ilk)  Personnel:  All  available  medical  personnel  Is  registered. 
They  are  directed  by  a  medical  leader.     This  includes  nurses 

(b)  Supplies:  Normal  available  supplies  In  local  dru?  stores  and 
medical  offices  and  hospitals  are  recorded  as  to  amount  and  location 

(c)  Hospltaliziition :  Utilization  of  local  hospitals  and  plans  for 
fleld  stations  are  under  the  same  direction.  Emergency  power  and 
light   required 

Policing  and  transportation  are  assigned  from  the  personnel  pool. 

10.  Roads 
Maps   showing   main   and   subhlghways   are   prepared.     Routes    to 
be  foUcwed  are  numtjered  so  that  interference  with  military  opera- 
tions Will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.     District  leaders  are  kept  in- 
formed as  to  routes  to  be  used. 

11.  Sanitation 

(a)  Local:  In  event  of  disruption  of  water  supplies,  instructions 
for  sanitation  are  ready. 

(b)  Incoming:  In  event  of  movement  cf  residents  from  other 
areas  into  the  community,  proper  sanitation  facilities  will  be 
available. 

(CI  Evacuation:  Sanitation  facilities  en  route  will  be  directed  by 
the  sanitation   personnel. 

id)  Supplies:  Required  chemicals,  etc..  for  sanitation  u.se  are 
recorded  and  available  under  control  of  sanitation  personnel. 

12.  Policing 

(a)  Personnel  for  policing,  in  coordination  with  the  regtilar  police 
force.  Is  registered  and  a.ssigned  to  each  type  of  service. 

13     Transportation 

(a)  Civilian:  Each  precinct  and  district  leader  Is  responsible  for 
the  residents  of  his  precinct  and  district.  The  number  and  capac- 
ity of  automobiles  and  truck.s  p^r  district  are  recorded.  Needs  be- 
yond the  facilities  of  one  district  are  to  be  supplied  (if  available) 
from  the  nearest  or  other  district.  School  busses,  etc..  are  recorded 
and   locations   known. 

(b)  Supplies:  Movement  of  supplies  Is  anticipated  and  provi- 
sions made  for  assignment  of  trucks.  In  this  connection,  all  draft 
horses  In  the  nrea  are  recorded  as  well  as  wagcns  avalLable. 

(c)  Fodder:  Supplies  of  fodder  for  saddle  and  draft  horses  are 
recorded. 

14.  Arms  and  ammunition 
(a)  Arms:  The  number,  location  and  caliber  of  arms  In  the  com- 
munity  are  recorded      This  Includes  arms  owned  by  civilians  and 
available  In  local  stores. 

(b>  Ammunition:  Same  as  for  arms. 

(c)  Such  facilities  will  be  collected  and  placed  In  central  point 
for  use  under  planned  direction  In  coordination  with  military 
authority. 

15.  Rail  facilities,  bridges 

Personnel  Is  charged  with  protection  of  rail  facilities,  bridges,  and 
roads. 

16.  Subversive  activities 

Residents  are  requested  to  submit  all  data  respecting  subversive 
activities  to  the  chairman.  Such  data  are  routed  to  F.  B.  1. 
through  established  channels.  Every  effort  Is  exerted  to  avoid 
indep>endent  action  so  as  to  have  these  matters  handled  by  experi- 
enced personnel  The  cooperation  of  everyone  is  solicited  in 
reporting  suspects,  together  with  available  data. 

17.  Fire  protection 
In  cooperation  with  the  fire  department,  personnel  is  registered 
for  assignment  to  assist  In  flre-protectlon  work. 

Vn.    PISSONNEL   POOL 

All  persons  willing  to  serve  where  needed  arc  registered,  together 
with  data  showing  type  of  service  for  which  best  Qtted.  Asslgn- 
me.nts  to  duty  are  made  from  the  persornel  pool. 

PH.^Sr  2     (DEFENSE) 

1  It  must  be  recognized  that  civilian  defense  must  be  coordl- 
n.ited  with  military  operations.  Utilization  of  the  civilian  defense 
mechanism  depends  on  the  conditions  arising. 

2  .^rm.s  and  ammunition  available  should  be  registered;  must  be 
segregated  for  use  of  trained  personnel  and  assigned  only  for 
tpeciflc  use. 

3  Personnel:  Residents  registered  In  the  personnel  pool  are 
selected  fcr  the  defense  corps.  Such  personnel  is  restricted  to  men 
of  previous  experience;  unquestioned  loyalty  to  their  country. 
Such  personnel  will  cease  to  be  active  in  event  State  or  Federal 
Oovemment  furnishes  such  defense  protection 

A  Organization:  Local  defense  corps  under  direction  cf  the 
chairman.  Experienced  men  are  deaignattKl  for  training  and 
leadership  purposes 

5  Plan.s:  Point  of  defense  and  nature  thereof  must  be  planned 
lor  each  anticipated  type  of  emergency. 
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Benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
take  stock  and  to  review  the  benefits  reccivod  by  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  my  own  State  of  Montana,  in 
particular,  as  a  result  of  the  5  years  of  operation  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  want  to  say  in  advance  that  no  one  claims  perfection  for 
this  humane  and  nece.ssary  program.  In  addition.  I  maintain 
and  have  maintained  that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  which  the  program  is  meant  to  benefit. 
However,  it  i.s  the  fust  attempt — and  we  must  crawl  before 
we  can  walk — of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, Federal-State  public  assistance,  public-health  serv- 
ices, vocational  rehabilitation,  maternal  and  child  health  and 
welfare,  maternal  and  child-health  services,  services  for 
crippled  children,  and  child-welfare  services.  You  will  note 
that  the  blind  and  the  unfortunate  and  the  crippled  children 
are  included  in  thLs  program  as  well  as  the  health  of  chil- 
dren and  their  welfare. 

FIVE   TEVRS   OF  PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL-SECt-Timr    PROGRAM 

Ir.crea.'cd  security  for  Americans  has  been  the  result  of  5 
years  of  operation  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Tlie  fifth  an- 
niversary of  this  far-reaching  measure,  observed  on  August 
14  of  this  year,  saw  better  than  one  in  every  two  people  in 
this  country  directly  protected  by  its  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  public-assl.stance 
benefits,  and  every  member  of  the  population  receiving  indi- 
rect benefits  in  the  form  of  protection  of  health  and  welfare 
and  incrcaFcd  stabilization  of  purchasing  power. 

Over  $3,000,000,000  has  been  paid  out  to  individuals  during 
these  5  years — $3,000,000,000  that,  besides  improving  indi- 
vidual living  condition.s.  has  aided  business  and  the  com- 
munity because  it  has  been  piped  right  back  into  the  stream  of 
business  from  which  it  was  drawn.  These  $3,000  000.000  rep- 
resent mode.st  payments,  usually  weekly  or  monthly,  that  have 
helped  families  to  pay  for  the  things  they  must  have — food 
and  shelter,  clothing,  and  other  every-day  household  needs. 
In  addition,  expenditures  made  under  the  health  and  welfare 
program^s — maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  physically  disabled  adults,  and 
public-health  services  to  prevent  and  eliminate  disease — total 
well  over  $100,000,000  from  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local 
sources.  Everybody  is  the  beneficiary  of  these  welfare  pro- 
grams which  mean  better  health,  less  illness,  and  fewer  indi- 
viduals who  cannot  take  their  rightful  place  as  productive 
members  of  society.  Health  is  vital  to  security — a  sick  man 
or  woman  cannot  earn  his  own  support  or  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  by  his  efforts;  each  individual  who  is  kept 
healthy  by  these  health  measiu-es  or  who  is  restored  to  pro- 
ductive channels  by  vocational  retraining  becomes  thereby  an 
asset  to  his  community  Instead  of  a  liability. 

Money  spent  under  the  social -security  program  conse- 
quently not  only  makes  for  greater  individual  and  family 
security  but  also  represents  one  of  the  most  worth-while 
investments  for  its  own  future  that  this  Nation  could  make. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  the  10  separate  mea.sures  set  up  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen  and  extend  social  se- 
curity for  the  American  people.  There  are,  first,  two  b.oad 
social-insurance  programs  which  protect  workers  and  their 
families  against  lack  of  income  when  loss  of  a  job,  death,  or 
old  age  interrupts  a  man's  earning  power. 


FTDSaAI.    OLO-ACK    AND    StraVTVORS'    INSXTILANCX 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  under  which 
50.000.000  workers  have  social -security  accounts,  provides 
monthly  benefit  payments  for  life  to  qualified  workers  over 
65  when  they  retire,  and  their  wives  of  the  same  age,  and  for 
their  children  while  they  are  young  and  dependent.  It  also 
provides  broad  insurance  protection  for  the  widows  and 
young  children  or  aged  dependent  parents  of  insured  workers 
who  die.  These  monthly  benefits  were  begun  in  January  of 
this  year  as  a  result  of  amendments  adopted  by  Congress  last 
year,  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  payments  claims  for 
such  benefits  had  been  approved  for  102.941  people,  amount- 
ing to  $1,924,000  a  month. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana  nearly  200.000  people,  or  one- 
half  of  the  residents,  have  social-security  accounts  under  this 
system.  For  each  of  these  200,000  account  holders  there  is, 
in  addition  to  individual  protection  for  his  own  old  age.  pro- 
tection for  his  family  dependents.  By  the  end  of  June  1.279 
people  in  Montana  were  receiving  monthly  benefits,  amount- 
ing to  $5,370  a  month, 

XTNEMPLOTMENT  INSTTRANCK 

The  other  insurance  program,  which  provides  a  family  In- 
come during  periods  of  joblessness,  is  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  enterprise,  now  operating  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Un- 
employment compensation  laws  in  every  State  under  which 
some  28.000,000  workers  have  earned  wage  credits  toward 
unemployment  benefits  provide  weekly  out-of-work  payments 
to  the  unemployed.  The  Federal  Gtovernment  pays  the  full 
cost  of  administering  these  State  laws.  By  the  end  of  June, 
over  a  billion  dollars  had  been  distributed  to  jobless  workers 
since  payments  under  this  program  first  began,  in  many 
States  a  period  of  less  than  2  years.  In  combination  with  the 
unemployment  comp>ensation  program,  the  public  employment 
services  in  every  State  which  place  workers  in  available  jobs, 
free  of  charge,  constitute  an  effective  method  of  building  em- 
ployment security.  Today,  every  State  has  a  free  employ- 
ment service  which  provides  placement  for  workei's  in  all  lines 
of  work,  whether  or  not  they  are  insured  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law.  Federal  grants  aid  States 
to  maintain  such  offices.  Tliese  ofiBces  have  filled  nearly 
20,000,000  jobs  in  the  past  5  years. 

In  Montana  105,000  workers  are  covered  by  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  In  the  year  during  which  benefits 
have  been  payable  there,  a  total  of  $2,955,000  paid  to  those 
who  became  unemployed  has  helped  to  tide  them  over  be- 
tween jobs. 

FEDERAL-STATE    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

The  public-assistance  program  provides  direct  cash  pay- 
ments monthly  through  Federal-State  coopeiation  to  nearly 
3.000.000  people — 1.983,900  of  the  aged,  807,900  dependent 
children,  and  48.000  blind.  All  States  and  territories  now 
have  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  and  over  three-fourths  of 
the  States  have  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid 
to  the  blind.  Total  payments  under  these  programs  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds,  come  to  $1,899.154,185 — 
$1,502,009,565  for  the  aged,  $46,990,532  for  the  blind,  and 
$350,154,088  for  dependent  children. 

There  has  been  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana alone  $12,350,000.  Of  this  total  $10,240,000  went  to  the 
old  folks,  $73,000  to  the  blind,  and  $2,037,000  to  dependent 
children.  Currently,  public-a.ssistance  payments  are  being 
made  to  about  18.200  people  in  Montana,  including  12,200 
aged.  200  blind,  and  5,800  dependent  children. 

PUBLIC-HEALTH    SS31VIC58 

The  public-health  program  provides  for  Federal  grants  to 
Stales  to  encourage  and  aid  the  adoption  and  strengthening 
of  State  public-health  plans.  Federal  grants  alone  during 
this  period  come  to  $36,610,000,  not  including  a  large  amount 
of  money  spent  in  the  States  drawn  from  State  and  local 
sources. 

In  Montana,  during  these  5  years,  over  $625,000  has  been 
spent  to  develop  and   extend  State   public-health  services. 
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This  Includes  $229,000  In  Federal  money  and  $400,000  from 
State  and  local  funds. 

VOCATIOWAL  BEHABTUTATTOW 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  profframs  from  a  social 
vlewpolntls  that  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Also  operated 
on  a  Federal-State  basis,  this  program  includes  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  supplying  of  artificial  limbs,  and 
vocaUonal  training  for  physically  disabled  adults  who  can 
be  fitted  into  normal  productive  work.  Many  of  those  who 
have  received  rehabilitation  service  are  today  earning  more 
as  a  result  of  their  training  than  they  did  before  they  became 
disabled. 

Each  year  some  10.000  individuals  are  pronovmced  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  and  restored  to  useful  work.  In  a  year 
between  40.000  and  50.000  individuals  aie  in  the  process  of 
receiving  various  rehabilitation  services.  All  told,  some  42.000 
individuals  were  completely  rehabilitated  in  the  first  4  years 
after  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  and  during  that 
period  rehabilitation  services  were  provided  for  a  total  of 
nearly  180.000  disabled  individuals.  To  provide  these  services 
cost  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  over  $13,775,000. 

Figures  by  States  show  a  similar  record  of  service.  In  my 
home  State  of  Montana,  more  than  $130,000  has  been  spent 
In  4  years  for  rehabilitation  services  to  nearly  1.000  people. 
Some  240i)hyslcally  disabled  individuals  have  bean  completely 
rehabilitated  during  this  period  and  placed  In  Jobs  they 
can  do. 

MATnUIAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  WEUARX 

The  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  program  in- 
cludes three  different  services  to  help  mothers  and  children — 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  services  for  crippled 
children,  and  child-welfare  services. 

MATSXNAI.  AMD  CHILD  HKAI.TH  SEBVICIS 

^^The  first  of  these — maternal  and  child  health  services — 
provides  health  supervision  by  doctors  and  public-health 
nurses  for  mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas 
and  In  areas  suffering  from  economic  distress.  This  health 
supervision  includes  the  education  of  parents  and  others  on 
the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children.  In 
a  few  local  areas  medical  care  and  home  delivery  nursing 
service  are  provided  for  mothers  in  families  which  cannot 
obtain  such  care  unaided.  Federal  grants  made  to  the  States 
to  faster  the  provision  of  these  services  total  over  $16,000,000 
so  far.  Montana  has  received  over  $223,000  in  Federal  money 
under  this  program. 

BKBTICX8   roa  CUPPLKD  CHIunUEK 

The  program  for  the  care  of  crippled  children  calls  for  lo- 
cating crippled  children  and  providing  medical,  surgical,  and 
corrective  care,  diagnosis  and  facilities  for  hospitalization. 
and  aftercare.  Each  State  has  a  plan  for  providing  such 
care  and  receives  Federal  grants  to  assist  it  in  maintaining 
and  extendmg  its  work.  Nearly  $12,000,000  has  been  granted 
to  the  States  for  this  purpose.  Federal  grants  to  Montana 
for  services  for  crippled  children  have  come  to  more  than 
$138,000. 

CHILD-WTLFARK  SEXVICES 

Federal  money  is  also  given  to  the  States  to  help  them 
establish  and  extend,  especially  in  rural  areas,  welfare  services 
for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and 
neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. Over  $5,500,000  in  Federal  grants  has  been  given 
to  the  States  for  the  development  of  child-welfare  work. 
Under  this  program.  Montana  has  received  $70,000. 

This  Imposing  array  of  millions  of  people  benefited  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  should  not  obscure  the  essential 
value  of  this  program.  All  this  money  has  l)een  spent  and  all 
this  activity  has  been  directed  toward  one  major  objective: 
that  of  protecting  and  extending  some  measiire  of  security 
to  American  families  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  record  of 
achievement  in  the  first  5  shears  is  a  praiseworthy  one,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  continued  and.  increasing  effort  Is 
required  IX  we  are  to  reach  the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 


I  might  also  state  that  it  is  our  first  line  of  defense  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  A  healthy, 
strong,  and  vigorous  Nation  cannot  and  will  not  be  overcome. 
I  will  at  all  times  vigorously  oppose  the  sending  of  our  young 
men  to  fight  in  foreign  wars,  but  I  want  to  help  prepare  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  vigor  to  defend  our  coun- 
try against  all  comers.  One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  desiring 
to  remain  in  Congress  is  to  assist  in  perfecting,  extending, 
and  enlarging  security  to  the  American  people  regardless  of 
occupation  and  also  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  a  Federal  old-age  ijension  that 
will  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  our  aged  people,  in  their 
declining  years,  to  have  a  few  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  life.  I  want  to  assure  the  people  that  as  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
increase  the  security  and  protection  for  the  aged,  unem- 
employed.  blind,  dependent,  crippled  children,  and  the  health 
generally  of  the  public. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRxMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErPwESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  SUPERIOR  i  WIS  )  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Superior  Federation  of  Labor, 
urging  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  our  Government  to 
complete  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada which  would  construct  a  deep  seaway  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  means  of  a  canal 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  route. 

I  have  done  all  I  couM  to  bring  this  alwut  as  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  when  I  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  represent  the  State  at  several  national  and  in- 
ternational meetings.  Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  a  group  of  Congressmen  that  has  worked  untir- 
ingly to  bring  these  two  North  American  countries  together 
with  the  hope  that  actual  work  on  this  most  necessary  project 
may  soon  be  started.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  even  more 
necessary  now  than  ever  that  these  two  countries  cooperate 
closer  than  ever  for  their  mutual  benefit.  I  hope  that  this 
agreement  can  fc>e  reached  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  before 
this  Congress  adjourns. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  for  many  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  deep 
seaway  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
means  of  a  canal  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  route;   and 

Whereas  various  States  not  adversely  affected  by.  nor  concerned 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  have  refused  to  support  us  in  our 
desire  and  need  to  obtahi  this  means  of  direct  ocean  transportation 
and  cheap  power  therewith:   and 

Whereas  our  various  Scniitors  and  Congressmen  have  during  these 
many  years  assisted  In  or  pxrmltted  the  passage  of  legislation 
favoring  those  States  whose  Senators  and  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives have  wrongfully,  willfully,  and  maliciously  refu.sod  and 
denied  Ufi.  without  Just  cause,  this  much-needed  national  Improve- 
ment  and   the  benefits   thereof;   and 

Wherea-s  such  shamefully  unjust  and  detrimental  action  Is  now 
worthy  of  note  and  attention  on  the  part  of  ovir  honorable  Unlt«d 
Slates  Senators  and  congressional  Representatives,  who  favor  this 
legislation  and  the  creation  of  such  a  canal  for  the  greater  good 
of  our  country  and  its*  people;  and 

Wtiereas  they  have  within  their  power  the  right  to  refuse  and 
deny  to  such  unjust  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
any  ftirther  assistance  In  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
States  or  until  such  time  as  such  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  favoring  the  deep  seaway  Is  withdrawn  and  enacted: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Superior  Federation  nf  Labor,  That  our  various 
Benators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  take  un- 
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mediate  steps  to  obtain  for  our  Nation  this  much-needed  improve- 
ment;  at-.d  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  In  the  event  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  Congress 
to  pass  or  favorably  act  upon  the  proposed  canal  and  the  required 
legislation  therefor,  that  our  United  States  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives In  Congress,  now  favortng  the  same,  be  requested  to  oppose 
any  and  all  legislation  favoring  States  whose  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives reftise  or  fail  to  cooperate  and  assl:  t  us.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  they  be  requested  to  continue  such  opposition 
until  such  time  as  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  dtep-sea  way  be 
passed  and  the  construction  thereof  assured:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  parties 
of  Interest  for  consideration,  publication,  and  display  thereof;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  similar  resolution  be  prepared  for  adoption  by 
the  Wlscon-sin  Federation  of  Labor  and  presented  thereto  by  our 
delegate  at  the  next  regular  meeting  thereof,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion so  presented  contain  a  ."similar  provision  for  proper  presenta- 
tion to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  next  meeting. 


The  South  Heard  From  Again  on  the  Poll  Tax 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  26,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  MRS    WILLIAM  T.  GAYLE   JR  .  OF  ATLANTA   OA., 
AND  STATEMENT  ON  POLL  TAX 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
William  T.  Gayle.  Jr..  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  a  statement  on  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  This  statement  is  signed 
by  100  prominent  southern  women  from  those  States  which 
have  this  voting  restriction.  We  all  recognize  many  of  these 
signatures  and  are  not  surprised  that  these  women  are  out  in 
front  working  as  usual  for  this  extension  of  democracy  even 
though  they  are  able  themselves  to  pay  the  poll  tax. 

Members  of  the  House  can  assist  these  women  in  bringing 
a  fuller  democracy  to  their  States  by  signing  the  petition, 
No.  34.  on  the  Sp>€aker's  desk. 

The  letter  and  the  statement  with  the  signatures  are 
printed  below. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  24.  1940. 
Congressman  Lxe  E  Gmm. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DCAS  Congressman  Geyeb:  It  Is  my  privilege  to  send  to  you  the 
statement  of  100  southern  women  who  deplore  the  virtual  dis- 
franchisement of  countless  women  In  those  States  which  still  re- 
quire payment  of  a  p>oll  tax  before  voting. 

These  women,  representative  of  many  fields  of  activity  and  In- 
terest, are  outstanding  leaders  In  clubs  and  organizations  in  the 
poll-taxed  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  their  expression  of  deep  concern  should  come  to 
the  Congress  on  an  anniversary  marking  the  end  of  one  great 
struggle  to  extend  BufTrage — the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment. 

The  expression  of  these  thoughtful  and  influential  women  Indi- 
cates the  great  sentiment  rapidly  developing  in  these  States  for  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  WnxiAM  T.  Oatxe.  Jr. 

STATnnrr^T  or  loo  aovrmxv  womew  on  the  twentieth  anniversart 

or     THE     NINETEENTH     AMENDMENT    TO     THE     CONSTITUTION     OE     THE 
TTNITt-U    STATES 

Twenty  years  ago  today,  the  right  to  vote  was  secured  to  the 
women  of  this  Nation  through  the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea.  For  years.  America's  women 
worked  with  devotion  and  courage  toward  this  goal  We  now  realize 
that  the  victory  was  only  partly  won.  We  are  gravely  concerned 
that  20  years  later  countless  thousands  of  women  are  still.  In  effect, 
dl.'franchlsed  In  those  Southern  States  which  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  before  voting. 

We.  the  undersigned  women  at  these  poll-taxed  State*,  are  proud 
of  our  States  and  seek  through  the  removal  of  this  barrier  a  fuller 
development  of  the  democratic  process.     Therefore,  we  caU  on  the 
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Congress,  on  this  anniversary  of  the  first  great  step  toward  woman 
suffrage,  for  legislation  which  will  obviate  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections  the  requlrtment  of  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 

Cornelia  S  Adair.  Richmond.  Va.;  Mrs.  Theodore  F  Adam*:, 
Rlrhmor.d.  Va  ;  Ruth  A  Allen.  Austin.  Tex  ;  Jessie  Daniel 
Ames.  Decattir.  Ga  ;  Eleanor  Coprnhnver  Anderson.  Marlon, 
Va  :  Mary  Sanford  Ault.  Knoxvillc.  Tenn  ;  Louise  H. 
Ballersttcit.  Elpln.  Tex:  Mary  C  Barker.  Atlanta.  Ga  ; 
Gladys  Bocik.  Sweetbriar.  Va  :  Mrs  Curl  Brlnkman.  Luce- 
dale.  Miss.;  Mrs  Ralph  Butler.  Dallns.  Ga  ;  Nuwella  Calvin, 
GiiUTston.  Tex  ;  Mayola  8  Center,  Collect  Park.  Ga  ; 
Louise  O.  Chiarlton.  Birmingham.  Ala  ;  Mrs.  James  H. 
Chesnutt.  Hot  Sprl:;gs.  Ark  :  Mi's  Lawrenc  Coe.  Memphis, 
Tenn  :  Lillian  W  Collier.  Mumford.  Tex  :  Leny  M  Com- 
fort. Diirant.  MIks  ;  Clara  C  Conroy.  Albany.  Ga  :  Mrs. 
J  C.  Cox.  Chattanooga,  Tenn  :  Mrs  Henry  W.  Dicker. 
Richmond.  Va  ;  Martha  Dodd.  Round  Hll,  V«  .  Mrs. 
Win  E  Dcdcl.  Jr  .  Round  Hill.  Va  ;  Mollie  Doud.  Birming- 
ham. Aln  ;  Viririiini  P  Diirr.  Birmingham.  Ala  ;  Josephine 
F  Eddy,  M(nitevallo.  Ala  :  M.iry  A  Elliott.  KnoxvlUo, 
Tenn  .  Hallie  Parmer.  Montcvallo.  Ala.:  Mrs  Laura  Davis 
FitTiliuth.  Augu.sta.  Ark.:  Bertha  M  Fuller.  Little  Rock, 
Ark  ;  Lucy  Gaqe.  Nashville.  Tenn  :  Betty  Gray  Gibson, 
Richmond. .Va  :  Mis  E  H  Green.  Cleveland.  M:ss  ;  Evelyn 
Hanna.  Tliomasion.  Ga  ;  Mrs.  John  M.  Hanna.  Dallas, 
Tex  :  Lulu  Daniel  Hardy.  Oulfport.  Miss.;  Julia  CoUUr 
Harris.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.:  Latham  Hatcher.  Richmond. 
Va  :  Katharine  H  Hawes.  Richmond.  Va.;  Mrs  Albert  E. 
Hill,  Nashville.  Tenn.:  Mrs  Claude  Hill.  Austin.  Tex; 
Mrs  William  H  Hogtie.  Houston.  Tex  ;  Sarah  H  Hood, 
Knoxvllle.  Ter.n  :  Gertrude  Horsley.  Kinp'-port,  Tenn.; 
Eltziibeth  Huphcs.  Houston.  Tex  :  Mabel  Williams  Hufhea, 
Arlir.gton.  Tenn  ;  Ellen  Atwood  Ives.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mrs. 
LoulP  Kaufman.  Montgomery.  Ala  ;  Mrs  Charles  B. 
Keiinamer.  Sr  Montgomery,  Ala  :  Mrs  C  D  KlUebrew, 
Palrhope.  Ala  :  Stella  McGehee  Landls.  Mississippi;  Stella 
Lanham.  Weatherford.  Tex  ;  Helen  M.  LUienthal.  Norrls, 
Ter.n  ;  Katherine  D  Lindsay.  Norfolk.  Va  :  Jean  Mac- 
GilUvray.  Jackson.  Miss.;  Mrs,  Delbert  M.  Mann,  Nnsb- 
vlllc.  Tonn  ;  Mrs  Julius  Mark.  Nashville.  Tenn  :  Mrs. 
Jrhn  D  Marlln.  Tullahoma.  Tenn  ;  Mrs  L  F  Martin, 
Statestaoro.  Ga  ;  Lucy  R.  Mason,  Richmond,  Va  ;  Mrs. 
Devereaux  P  McClatchey.  Jr,,  Atlanta.  Ga  :  Mrs  W  P. 
McDcrmott.  Little  Rock.  Ark  ;  Marianne  E.  Meade.  Rich- 
mond. Va  :  Mrs  Wm  Mitch.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Edwlna 
Mitcliell.  Montgomery.  Ala;  Myra  Page.  Norfolk.  Va.; 
Modora  F  Perkerson.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Thelma  Stevens, 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  Anna  Perlitz.  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Mary 
Porter.  Newport.  Ark  ;  Martha  Ragland,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn  :  Mrs  Homer  P.  Rainey.  Austin.  Tex  :  Mrs  Arthur 
Raper.  Decatur  Ga  ;  Evelyn  Raskin.  Lynchburg.  Va.; 
Charlotte  M  Rhorer,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rogers, 
John.son  City.  Tenn;  Mrs.  Wm  Cory  Ross,  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn  ;  Mary  U  Rothrock.  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.;  Constance 
Rumbout'h.  Jackson,  Miss  ;  Ina  Scherrebeck,  Nashville, 
Tenn  :  Elizabeth  Cecil  Scott.  Richmond,  Va  ;  Mirth  W. 
Sherer,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Lillian  E.  Smith.  Clayton.  Ga.; 
Paula  Snclling.  Clayton.  Ga.;  Mrs  Alex  W  Spence,  Dallas. 
Tex  ;  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer,  Savannah.  Ga,;  Mrs.  Carl 
V  Stafford.  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.:  Mr?  A.  D  Stewart,  Jackson. 
Miss  :  Olive  M  Stone.  Richmond,  Va,;  Willie  Hughes 
Tarpley.  Birmingham.  Ala.:  Mrs.  Angus  M.  Taylor.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala  ;  Lucinda  Lee  Terry.  Roanoke.  Va.;  Mrs. 
Albert  Thomas,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Mrs.  J  D  Thomas,  Atlanta, 
Oa  ;  Mrs  M  E  Tilly,  Atlanta.  Oa.:  Mrs  R  L  Turman, 
Atlanta.  Ga  ;  Mrs.  L  O.  Turner.  Atlanta.  Ga  :  Bethann  T. 
Van  Ness,  Nashville.  Tenn  ;  Florence  van  Slckler,  Atlanta, 
Ga ;  May  Cravath  Wharton,  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.; 
Josephine  Wllklns.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Margaret  D.  Yates.  Port 
Worth.  Tex 

August  26.  1940. 


When  War  Comes — A  Study  of  the  Industrial 
Mobilization  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  this  timely  and  en- 
lightening study  of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan. 
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WHEN    WAm   COMES 

All  over  the  world  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  All 
over  the  United  States  there  are  anguished  appeals  to  "keep 
us  out  of  war."  All  over  the  United  States  there  is  an  aroused 
defensive  state  of  mind — determined  to  save  America's  con- 
stitutional government  and  individual  liberty  from  the 
ravages  of  war. 

With  destructive  armaments  rumbling  close  to  our  Ameri- 
can shores,  the  horrible  consequences  of  war — individually, 
militarlstically.  and  economically — are  causing  great  anxiety 
in  the  hearts  of  American  women.  They  are  mindful  that 
tw:ce  before  European  wars  involving  operations  in  the  At- 
lantic have,  sooner  or  later,  drawn  America  into  them. 

It,  therefore,  is  not  amazing  to  find  all  over  the  United 
States  a  great  stirring  movement,  with  cne  obj>xtive — keep 
us  out  of  war.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  peace-at-any-cost 
program.  It  cannot  be  construed  as  the  hasty  handiwork  of 
a  professional  pacifist.  It  is  supported  by  devout  American 
women  who  believe  that  every  effort  .should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  seeming  path  of  peace  from  leading  us  again  to 
the  t\t\d  of  battle. 

The  human  and  monetary  costs  of  war  are  appalling.  They 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  fiber  of  family  life.  In  the  wide- 
spread concern  about  possible  American  participation  in  the 
E^jropran  conflict.  American  women  cannot  help  but  reflect 
gravely  on  the  terrific  costs  of  the  last  World  War.  Women 
know  well  these  facts.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  in 
the  last  war  more  than  126.000  of  their  fathers,  brothers. 
husbands,  and  sons  died  or  were  killed  in  action,  and  that 
more  than  234.000  were  wounded  They  have  not  forgotten 
that  our  bills  for  medical  and  hospital  care  of  boys  who 
fought  for  American  democracy  25  years  ago  still  are  stag- 
gering, and  that  Uncle  Sam  has  spent  approximately  $425,- 
000.000  for  this  post-war  item  alone.  Thiy  have  not  forpotten 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  war.  including  all  items  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  exceeded  $63,000,000,000. 

But  the  cost  of  war  cannot  be  measured  entirely  in  terms 
of  either  casualties  or  monetary  losses.  War's  most  far- 
reaching  effects  are  upon  the  citizen  population  of  a  nation. 

Involvement  in  war  makes  nece.ssary  the  development  of 
political  institutions  that  inevitably  lead  to  suppression  of 
Individual  freedom.  He  who  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
the  entry  of  this  country  into  any  form  of  hostilities  must 
consider  not  only  the  losses  that  will  be  entailed  in  physical 
terms,  but  the  losses  of  individual  freedom  that  necessarily 
ensue. 

Prom  the  history  of  events  in  Europe  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  from  analyses  of  the  problems  involved,  it  is 
evident  that  the  entry  of  any  democracy  into  war  will 
eventually  disrupt  democratic  institutions.  In  this  day  of  a 
complex  industrial  society,  it  is  practically  impos.sibb'  for  a 
democracy  successfully  to  carry  on  armed  hostilities  without, 
temporarily  at  least,  losing  its  democratic  nature.  The  need 
for  some  form  of  centralized  control  of  the  national  economy 
is  apparent,  and  such  control  Is  dictatorship.  These  facts 
are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  To  disregard  them  is  to 
close  our  eyes  to  realities. 

Not  only  do  these  two  facts  obtrude  themselves  upon  our 
attention  at  this  time,  but  a  further  disquieting  fact  becomes 
apF>arent.  Once  we  pass  under  the  rigors  and  the  controls  of 
this  absolute  military  dictatorship  in  this  country,  no  one 
can  say  when,  if  ever,  we  would  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  become  imperative  that 
the  women  make  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  which,  it  is 
now  recognized,  would  obtain  if  we  go  to  war,  in  order  to 
determine  what  would  be  the  situation  of  women  and  children 
in  the  event  of  our  involvement  in  another  conflict. 

So  it  seems  timely  that  we  ask  ourselves,  if  war  comes,  is 
dicutorship  far  behind? 

t      WHAT    IS  THX  ZKrotramiAL    MOBILIZATION    PLAN? 

It  is  a  study  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the 
financial,  industrial,  and  human  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 


a  compilation  of  methods  of  assembling  those  forces  for  con- 
certed effort  in  event  this  Nation  should  become  involved 
in  war. 

After  the  last  World  War  had  ended,  a  study  of  its  history 
revealed  that  the  condition  of  unpreparedness  in  which  the 
United  States  was  caught  when  we  went  into  the  war  resulted 
In  a  serious  delay  in  our  actual  participation  in  the  conflict; 
tremendous  waste  through  lack  of  organization,  inexperience, 
and  duplication  of  efforts:  and  an  enormous  amount  of  graft 
and  corruption  due  to  the  lack  of  any  plans  or  organization 
for  control  of  the  financial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  gen- 
eral civilian  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  by  the  military  and  naval  boards 
It  was  seen  that  some  adequate  plan  for  the  control  and 
coordination  of  military  and  civilian  activities  would  be  neces- 
sary in  advance  of  another  war.  The  industrial-mobilization 
plan  was  the  result  of  these  studies.  The  preparation  of  this 
plan  included  extended  hearings  by  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  further  studies  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards 
until  1928.  and  the  creation  of  the  War  Policies  Commission 
in  1931.  The  Commission  began  extensive  hearings  on 
March  5.  1931.  In  May.  Greneral  MacArthur.  then  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mi.'^sion  and  submitted  the  War  Department's  plan  for  indus- 
trial mobilization.  As  this  plan  also  had  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Navy  Department,  and  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  industrial  mobilization  plans,  we  may  pause  to 
note  certain  phases  of  it.  The  original  intentions  of  the 
plan  should  be  noted  and  compared  later  with  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  more  recent  plans. 

Referring  to  the  resolution  by  which  the  War  Policies  Com- 
mission was  set  up.  General  MacArthur  said: 

The  first  objective  given  In  that  resclutlon  Is  the  promotion  of 
peace 

As  a  "practical  step.  then.  In  the  promotion  of  peace  the  War 
Department  strives  to  assist  In  impressing  upon  our  own  people  the 
serious  and  terrible  nature  of  modern  war  and  the  obligation  de- 
volving upon  every  citizen"  and  upon  every  resource  to  participate 
equitably  in  carrying  the  burdens  it  impof^s,  'A  widespread  Knowl- 
edfcje  of  these  fundamental  truths. '  backed  by  a  program  to  Injure  a 
proper  distribution  of  war  s  burdens,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  sobering 
influence  upon  any  group  tempted  from  selfish  motives  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  national  policies  that  might  eventuaUy  result  in  inter- 
national conflict. 

The  quoted  portion  of  the  above  paragraph  serves  to 
show  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  War  Department's  in- 
dustrial mobilization  plan  was  to  educate  our  people  to  the 
horrors  and  hardships  of  modern  warfare  in  an  effort  to 
promote  peace. 

Among  his  conclu.^ions  and  recommendations.  General 
MacArthur  listed  as  follows: 

Educational  programs  concerning  the  true  meaning  cf  modern 
war  and  its  certain  results  in  human  and  economic  wastage  are 
conducive  to  promotion  of  peace 

The  economic  burdens  mu.st  be  equalized  through:  •  •  •  ^f■^ 
'•Prompt  resumption  of  normal  peace  conditions"  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  war. 

Congress  should  satisfy  Itself  at  frequent  Intervals  as  to  the 
progress  of  plans  under  development  by  requiring  their  presentation 
to  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Th.'  War  Department  recommends  •  •  •  a  Joint  resolution 
be  adopted  by  Congress  which  will  make  public  announcements  to 
the  Nation  of  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  following  conclusions. 
It  is  l)elieved  that  the  announcement  of  these  principles  as  ap- 
proved policies  of  the  Government  will — (A»  Have  a  seriotis  sober- 
ing eflert  upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child  when  he  or  she  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  war  and  will  assure  practical  and 
efficient  peacetime  preparation  for  the  emergency  of  war. 

These  were  the  purposes  of  the  flrst  industrial  mobilization 
plan  cf  1931. 

The  plan  was  revised  in  1933  and  again  in  1936.  All  three 
of  these  plans  are  written  in  great  detail  and  explain  fully 
the  composition,  scope  of  operation,  and  powers  of  the  several 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  to  be  set  up  during  an 
emergency  due  to  the  imminence  of  war  or  in  time  of  war. 
All  three  print  as  appendixes  the  bills  to  be  rushed  through 
Congress  which  would  put  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  In 
motion.    The  kwjustrial  mobilization  plan  of  1939,  however, 
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is  not  a  revision.  It  is  a  general  summary  of  the  much 
longer  and  more  detailed  plan  of  1936.  It  Is  a  carefully 
worded  summary  of  the  earlier  plan,  designed  to  conceal  its 
full  implications,  and  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  1936  plan, 
on  which  it  is  based,  would  feel  little  interest  or  alarm.  In 
order  to  study  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  which  will  affect  the  civilian  population  in  time  of  war 
we  must  study  the  1936  plan. 

n.  WHAT  ARI  THE  CENIRAI.  PROVISIONS  OF  THI  INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATIOIff 

PLAN? 

A  Study  of  these  plans  discloses  the  different  methods  of 
control  set  up  under  various  boards,  commissions,  and  bu- 
reaus, to  be  effective  upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  in 
a  war  and  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  enabbng  legisla- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  would 
become  in  fact  a  military  despot.  His  orders  and  proclama- 
tions would  have  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  various  controls  provided  in  the  mobilization 
plan,  the  control  of  finance,  banking,  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  disposition  of  the  persons  and 
the  activities  of  the  civilian  pwpulation  would  rest  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  such  subordinates  as 
he  would  designate  to  carry  out  his  will. 

The  President  would  act  through  or  be  advised  by  special 
boards  and  commissions,  the  composition  of  which  in  every 
case  is  set  forth  in  charts  in  the  mobilization  plan.  Gener- 
all>'  speaking,  the  major  boards  and  commissions  would  be 
as  follows: 

At  the  head,  the  President;  subordinate  to  him.  the  exist- 
ing Cabinet ;  the  executive  department,  the  independent  es- 
tablishments, boards,  and  commissions;  the  national  service 
cojporations;  the  Advisory  Defense  Coimcil;  the  War  Re- 
sources Administration;  the  War  Trade  Administration;  the 
War  Labor  Administration;  the  Public  Relations  Administra- 
tion; the  Selective  Service  Administration;  other  administra- 
tions when  and  if  necessary;  the  Price  Control  Commission; 
the  War  Finance  Control  Commission;  the  War  Department; 
the  Navy  Department;  the  Joint  Board;  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board;  and  other  joint  boards. 

To  reiterate,  the  President,  when  war  seemed  inevitable  or 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  woiild  request  of  Congress 
the  immediate  passage  of  enabling  legislation  to  put  the  in- 
dustrial-mobilization plan  into  effect.  The  result  of  this  act 
would  be  that  the  orders  and  proclamations  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive would  have  the  status  and  force  of  law.  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  clothed  with  full  and  complete 
dictatorial  powers. 

Not  only  would  those  general  rights  and  privileges  provided 
in  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights,  so  cherished  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, instantly  be  abrogated,  but  there  would  be  an  impact 
which  completely  would  change  daily  life  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  These  constitutional  rights  would  be 
suspended  the  moment  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  should  declare  that  "an  emergency  due  to  the  im- 
minence of  war"  existed,  and  enabling  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  anticipated  pressure  for  validating  legislation  has  be- 
gtm.  Congress  hardly  had  convened  on  January  3  this  year 
when  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  Edison,  wrote 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  requesting  that  the  President's 
wartime  powers  cf  commandeering  and  procurement  of  ships, 
factories,  and  war  materials  be  advanced  so  as  to  permit 
their  exercise  now  in  peacetime  "under  a  proclamation  of 
national  emergency."  This  request  was  later  withdrawn, 
but  had  Congress  granted  the  request  it  would  have  meant 
that  powers  which  the  late  President  Wilson  received  a  month 
before  American  entrance  into  the  World  War  would  have 
been  given  to  President  Roosevelt  at  that  time. 

Navy  Department  ocacials  were  quoted  as  stating  the  legis- 
lative recommendation  was  intended  to  "avoid  confusion" 
and  to  serve  as  a  precautionary  measure.  They  went  further 
and  said  the  proposal  did  not  mean  that  the  Navy  thought  the 
United  Slates  w;:u!d  be  engaged  in  war  in  the  near  future. 
Then  why,  ask  intelligent  observers,  was  there  a  move  to  seek 


wartime  powers  for  the  President,  if.  as  he  told  the  country  on 
January  3.  "nobody  expects  such  an  undertaking"  as  sending 
American  youth  to  fight  in  Europe? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  President  is  now  oper- 
atinR  under  a  proclamation,  i.ssued  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  but  described  by  him  as  "limited"  in 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  invoke  more  than  a  few  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  under  the  proclamation. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  study  to  go  into  all  the  provisions 
of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan,  but  the  general  purpose 
of  the  plan,  as  stated  in  the  draft  of  1936,  is  best  indicated 
by  the  following  paragraph: 

The  objective  of  any  warring  nation  Is  victory.  Immediate  »nd 
complete.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  war  might  be  conducted  with 
such  regard  for  Individual  Justice  and  administrative  efBclency  as 
to  make  Impossible  those  evils  whose  existence  In  the  past  wars  Is 
well  known.  It  Is  also  conceivable  that  the  outcome  of  a  war  so 
conducted  might  be  defeat  In  all  plans  for  preparedness  and 
policies  to  be  pursued  in  event  of  war  it  must  never  be  overlooked 
that  while  efBclency  in  war  is  desirable,  eflectlveness  is  mandatory. 

In  this  paragraph  is  to  be  found  the  essence  of  the  indus- 
trial mobilization  plan.  In  other  words,  individual  rights  and 
preferences  can  have  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  emergency  of  the  next  war.  Every  citizen, 
of  course,  must  subject  himself  to  mandatory  decrees  of  the 
military  and  administrative  authorities. 

The  wording  of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  on  the 
question  of  which  portions  of  the  population  will  be  required 
to  register  with  the  War  Department  when  the  enabling 
legislation  should  be  enacted  is  not  clear.  Though  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  are  required  to  register  for 
possible  induction  to  the  armed  forces,  it  also  seems  apparent 
that  all  members  of  the  civilian  population,  regardless  of  age 
or  sex,  who  directly  or  indirectly  could  be  used  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  will  also  be  required  to  register. 

Though  the  following  passage  of  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  is  entitled  "Industrial  Management  Provisions,"  It 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to  realize  that  regulation 
affecting  management  would  also  affect  labor,  agricultiu-e, 
and  the  civilian  population  generally. 

TITLE     II.     INDUSTRIAL    MANAGEMENT    PROVISIONS 

This  title  authorizes  a  draft  of  indtistrlal  nianagement.  When 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  requires  it.  he  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  in  the  management  or  control  of  industry. 
This  Is  intended  to  apply  to  persons  in  executive  poeitlons  who  are 
unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the  industrial  war  eflfort.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  registered  persons  in  any  industrial  plant 
or  Industry  may  be  brought  into  the  serv'ice  of  the  Government  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Department.  However,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  Internal  management  of  the  Industries.  He 
may.  in  the  public  Interest,  transfer  registrants  to  any  civilian 
service  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.  The  com- 
pensation of  such  person-s  industrially  drafted  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  and  they  may 
not  accept  any  other  comp)ensallon  from  any  plant  In  which  they 
render  services  during  the  war.  Rules  and  re^rulatlons  for  the 
administration  of  th'.s  title  would  be  mAde  by  the  President,  and 
penalties  are  provided  in  the  bill  for  violations  of  such  rules  and 
regulations. 

Note  also  title  HI: 

TITLE    m.    WAR    RESOTTRCES  CONTROL 

This  title  gives  the  President  very  broad  powers  to  control  all 
of  the  resoVL-ces  of  the  Nation  by  price  fixing,  licensing,  rationing, 
requisitioning,  priorities,  and  other  measures  for  directing  and 
unifying  the  industrial  war  effort. 

The  President,  by  this  title,  is  granted  discretionary  wartime 
power  and  authority  as  follows:  To  fix  prices;  to  regulate  com- 
modity exchanges;  to  establish  a  system  of  priorities  or  rationing 
In  favor  of  VLsers  most  vitally  linked  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  to  provide  a  .'TTStem  of  licenses  for  organizations  or  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  public-service  industries; 
to  regulate  the  sale,  use,  transportation,  manufacture,  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  product;  to  requisition  any  product  and  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  products;  to  enforce  regulations  against  waate. 
hoarding,  speculation,  and  profiteering;  to  commandeer  any  manu- 
facturing plant  or  other  establishment 

ni.  WHAT  ARE  THE  SPBCmC  PROVISIONB  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL- MOBILIZAnOM 

PLAN    AKIECXlNO    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN'' 

These  are  so  important  that  they  will  be  reproduced  ver- 
batim from  the  plan  itself.  The  bureau  of  women  and  minors 
is  one  of  the  29  subdivision  of  the  war  labor  administratioa 
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The  war  labor  administration  is  in  turn  1  of  the  5  depart-   | 
mcnts  of  the  liaiion  division  of  the  War  Resources  Adinints- 
tration.     The    war    labor   administration    is    headed    by    an 
administrator  and  a  deputy  admimstratcr  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Tlie  following  passages  are  reproduced  from  pages  37.  38,   | 
and  39  of  the  industnal-mobiUzation  plan  of  1936:  | 

SEf-nON    I     BUIEAU    OF    WOMCN    AND    MINtRS  ' 

1  Oneral:  This  bureau  studies  all  problems  peculiar  to  the 
cmploympnt  of  womt-n  unci  minors  In  indUiiry  and  recommends 
regulation?*  regardKig  thrir  employment 

While  the  bureau  Is  itself  primarily  an  advisory  rather  than  an 
admin.sirative  agency,  the  peculiar  nature  of  Its  work  will  call  for 
a  comprehensive  organization  to  be  composed  of  specialists  in  their 
various  (Veld.*  Both  adv-i.-^ory  and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
bureau  will  work  in  constant,  thouijh  informal,  contact  with  all 
othtr  agencies  of  the  War  L-ibor  Administration,  particularly  the 
imployment  service  and  the  requirements  and  statistical  bureau. 

2  Advis«Ty  affencies:  a  Council  of  housing  and  transptirfailon: 
The  council  will  keep  informed  of  the  proi^ress  of  infiltration  of 
vkomen  into  industry  and  crmmerce.  particularly  where  the  migra- 
tion nf  con."<iderable  numbers  is  involved  All  migration  involving 
change  of  re»;d  nee  Is  to  be  coi.s  dored  The  councils  rec.mm-nda- 
tlons  regardlnij  the  housini^  and  transp^irtation  of  these  workers 
will  consider  their  families  also  in  cases  where  the  welfare  of  chU-  ; 
dien  is  involved 

b  L>-gal  council  For  sfveral  reasons,  the  statutes  of  the  various 
States  preflcrll*  certain  restrictions  in  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  and  minors  in  industry  Other  restrictions 
are  brought  ahout  through  regulatlon.s  Issued  by  various  authorized 
FVderal  and  State  agencies,  by  agreements  with  trade  unions,  and 
in  other  ways  Many  of  these  regulations  and  restrictions  are  expe- 
dient rather  than  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  either  the  Nation 
or  the  workers  In  a  national  emerfen<"y  much  of  this  expediency  is 
lost  and  the  operation  of  .seme  of  these  rogulatlcns  and  restrictions 
may  well  t)e  suspended 

This  division  has  the  double  function  of  recommendlnfr  in  appro- 
priate casrs  the  su.'-pinsKjn  m  whole  or  part  of  such  restrictions  and, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  division  of  public  relations,  of  securing    ' 
the  approval  of  public  opinion  to  the  action  taken 

3  Adnilnisfr.itlve  agencies  a  W'>men  wage  earners'  division : 
In  normal  times  there  are  apprrxlm-ately  10.000  000  women  and 
girls  over  16  \ears  of  age  employed  in  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
professions  The  -••pecific  mi.i.'-Kjn  of' this  division  is  to  divert  the  | 
greatest  po.-«:b'e  number  of  these,  particularly  thase  eng;iged  In  t 
mechanical  and  correlated  .'clentiflc  work  to  munitions  and  essen- 
tial clvllt;»n  industries  This  ta.sk  will  be  largely  educational  in 
cooperation  with  the  division  of  public  relations  The  divison  also 
must  be  prepared  to  und;Mtake  an  active  recruiting  campaign  in  co- 
operation with  the  employment  service  for  the  securing,  training. 
and  inflltratlon  of  women,  not  gainfully  employed,  into  IndusTy, 
cominerce.  and  auxiliary  services  to  fill  vacancies  cau.sed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  men  to  the  colors  and  to  provide  for  the  laixjr  expan- 
sion  of  many  e-sentlal   Industries 

The  work  <,f  the  divlsidti  will  be  divided  among  three  sections: 

( 1 )  Section  of  women  lab<:r  empicyed  In  crjmmercial  and  routine 
office  occupations:  This  ?ecticn  recommeiids  methods  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war  and  essential  civilian  mdu.stries  for  trained  women. 
This  Includes  the  transfer  of  women  factory  workers  from  plants  of 
lesser  to  those  of  greater  essentiality 

(2)  S-ction  of  highly  trained  women  labor  enrployed  m  adminis- 
trative, proiessional.  and  scientific  res«'arch  positions.  This  section 
recommends  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  essential  Indtistries  for 
women  of  exceptional  training  in  highly  specialized  fields 

(3)  Section  of  woman  labor  required  for  service  with  troops; 
This  section  Is  charged  with  locating  women  who  comply  with  the 
occupational  speciflcations  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
aiding  any  agencies  of  these  Departments  which  mav  be  established 
for  the  purp  se  of  recriutlng  women  of  such  classifications  for  duty 
with  the  armed  forces 

b  Social  and  economic  welfare  division  The  accumulation  of 
large  numbers  of  women  In  restricted  industrial  areas  to  meet  the 
labor  demands  of  expandt*d  essential  indu.^tries  presents  serious 
problems  In  the  maintenance  of  their  social  and  economic  welfare. 
This  division  through  decentralized  welfare  units  working  under 
State  organizations  maintains  social  welfare  agencies  within  the 
various  industrial  facilities  as  well  as  providing  for  social  contact 
and  aid  during  the  leisure  hours  of  employed  women. 

c  Minors  division:  While  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  18  years  In  Industry  or  agriculture  will  be  avoided  wherever 
poe«ible.  It  must  be  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the  nature 
of  the  emergency  may  require  such  employment  In  its  later  stages 
In  the  earlier  stages  minors  over  18  years  of  age  and  in  some  cases 
over  16  years,  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  The  safeguarding  of 
the  morals  and  the  physical  health  of  such  employed  minors  is 
the  subject  erf  the  particular  study  of  this  division.  This  division 
further  recommends  regulation  covering  the  employment  of  minors 
and  their  training  for  such  employment,  and  lists  classes  oX 
occupations  from  which  tbey  should  be  excluded, 

Tlie  wording  of  the  plan  is  in  most  ca^es  so  specific  as  to 
require  no  editorial  comment,  but  we  should  note  carefully 
the  loUowuig  salient  points: 


The  purpose  of  the  woman  wage-earners  division  is  to 
divert  the  10,000.000  women  and  girl  workers  over  16  years 
of  age  from  the  work  they  are  already  engaged  in  <  industry, 
commerce,  and  the  professions)  to  work  in  munition  factories 
and  other  industries  necessary  for  successful  completion  of 
the  war. 

The  woman  wage-earners  division  has  a  subdivision  called 
section  of  woman  labor  required  for  service  Wilh  troops  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  -locate"  women  and  •recruit"  them  for  duty  with 
the  armed  forces. 

The  social  and  economic  welfare  division,  among  its  other 
duties,  provides  "for  social  contact  and  aid  during  leisure 
hours  of  employed  women." 

The  minors  division  would  be  directed  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  emergency  may  require  the  employment 
of  children  imder  16  in  indiu>try  or  agriculture. 

The  legal  council  division  of  th*^  bureau  of  women  and 
minors  would  have  a  double  function. 

First.  Recommending  the  suspension  of  legislation  in  vari- 
ous Slates  which  now  restrict  the  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions of  women  and  minors  in  indu.stry,  which  are  referred 
to  as  "expedient  rather  than  necessary." 

Second.  Securing  approval  of  public  opinion  for  such 
recomnendation. 

The  Bureau  of  Women  and  Minors  is  one  of  several  bureaus 
under  the  War  Labor  Administraticn,  Its  personnel  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  through  the  war  labor  administra- 
tor. In  the  words  of  the  plan,  "the  bureau  is  in  itself  pri- 
marily an  advisory  rather  than  an  administrative  a'?ency.** 
Thu-s  the  provisiorus  of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  which 
aflect  women  and  children  will,  in  all  probability,  be  admui- 
istered  by  some  other  agency. 

There  is  nowhere  in  the  plan  any  provision  that  women  will 
administer  the  details  of  the  plan  which  deal  with  women  and 
children,  or  that  they  will  even  act  in  an  advisory  manner  in 
connection  therewith. 

There  is  no  indication  that  women's  organizations,  welfare 
agencies,  or  individual  women  have  been  consulted  en  the 
details  of  the  plan  which  directly  affect  women  and  minors. 

rv     WHAT   IS   BEHIND   THE  SECRECT   WHICH    RECENTLT    HAS   BEEN    THROWN 
ABOtT    THE     1>JDUSTRI.\1,     MOrll.IZATION     Pt-AN^ 

The  metamorphosis  into  a  rare  document  of  the  original 
industrial  mobilization  plan,  the  pu:  poses  of  which  were  to  be 
public,  educational,  and  to  promote  peace  by  the  Nation-wide 
dissemination  of  the  details  of  the  plan  to  the  p>eople,  has 
been  a  singular  evolution.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  re- 
cently refused  the  press  by  the  Chief  Executive  <Wm,  V. 
Nessly,  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  1939). 

On  September  30  last,  the  Pre.-ident  was  reported  in  the 
press  to  have  said  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  pub- 
lishing the  repoit  of  the  War  Resources  Board,  which  had  a 
brief  existence  following  the  President's  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  At  thcit  time,  he  added,  according  to  the 
press  reports,  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  publL-^h- 
ing  plans  that  have  been  di-scussed  for  coordinating  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  Nation's  resources  in  case  of  future  emergency. 
In  this  same  statement  to  the  press,  the  Chief  Executive 
stated  that  the  last  industrial  mobilization  plan  he  had  seen 
was  that  of  1936. 

Though  it  was  in  no  way  the  original  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  indurtrial  mobilization  plan  to  make  its  pro- 
visions diEflcult  for  the  public  to  learn,  there  has  been  an 
apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department,  or  the 
present  administration,  to  draw  attention  from,  rather  than 
to.  a  plan  which  will  vitally  affect  the  daily  life  of  every  citizen 
of  the  Nation. 

It  might  logically  be  supposed  that  there  are  details  in  the 
most  recent  drafts  of  the  industrial  mobilization  pian  which 
the  War  E>epartment  or  the  administration  do  not  wish  the 
general  public  to  know.  This  would  he  understandable  were 
the  details  in  the  nature  of  military  or  naval  secrets:  but  as 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  deals  entirely  with  the  con- 
trols which  would  be  exercised  over  the  civilian  population, 
such  an  explanatiou  is  not  valid. 
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T.    WHAT    IS    TOT   SICWTTTCANCE    OF    THE    1939    INDU6TKIAL    MOBIUZATION 

PLAN? 

As  has  been  stated,  the  so-called  1939  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan,  revised,  is  not  a  re\'islcn.  It  would  appear  that  the 
1939  plan  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
cover  up  the  alarming  details  of  the  earlier  plan.  But  ther- 
is  one  significant  addition  in  the  1939  version  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  1930  plan.  Whereas  the  1936  industrial 
mobilization  plan  says  speciflcally: 

The  controls  and  functions  under  discussion  are  not  and  should 
not  be  exercl.sed  In  peace.  The  emergency  organization  would  auto- 
matically terminate  alter  war 

The  1939  version  says: 

Tlie  War  Refources  Administrator,  as  the  termination  of  the 
emergency  Is  approached,  might  well  study  the  desirability  of  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  new  and  entirely  separate  agency  to  deal 
with  til'-  rehabilitation  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
considered  advisable  upon  the  termination  of  the  emergency,  to 
continue  the  War  Resources  Administration  as  a  postwar  readjtist- 
ment  administration  E)ecision  as  to  the  organizai.on  and  compo- 
siuon  of  such  an  agency  will  depend  upon  pcrsonailties.  the  degree 
of  rehabilitation  required,  and  ptolltlcal  and  economic  factors  which 
would  then  obtain 

Wc  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  implications  of  these  para- 
graphs. Here  are  laid  the  foundations  for  the  continuation, 
for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  war  has  ended,  of  thp,';c  con- 
trols. Who  Is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  period  nece.'^.'^ary  for 
readjustment  to  a  peacetime  basis?  The  Chief  Executive. 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  nece.s.sary  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Nation  after  the  war  is  ended?  The  Chief 
Executive,  Wlio  will  continue  to  wield  these  powers  until 
such  time  as  he  voluntarily  returns  them  to  the  Congress? 
The  Chief  Executive. 

We  must  never  forget  that,  although  it  takes  only  a  major- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  validate  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  and  put  it  in  force,  it  would  take  a  iwo-third.s  majority 
of  the  Congress,  if  the  Pi-csident  chose  to  veto  an  act,  to  repoal 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan. 

The  differt^nce  between  a  simple  majority  and  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Congress,  or  either  House  thereof,  might  very 
easily  spell  the  difTercncc  between  a  return  to  a  constitutional 
republic  or  the  continuance  of  an  American  dictatorship. 

VI.      SHOULD       THE       WOMEN       OF       AMISICA       fttTESTION      THE       lNDt.'.STRIAl. 

MOBILIZATION    PLAN' 

The  experiences  of  the  last  war  in  which  the  United  States 
was  engaged  clearly  show  the  necessity  for  prewar  planning. 
No  one  should  condemn  the  War  and  Navy  Department.*;  lor 
their  foresight  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the 
first  industiial  mobilization  plan,  nor  can  anyone  deny  that 
a  degree  of  centralized  control  is  necessary  for  the  .successful 
prosecution  of  war.  Whether  or  not  it  is  likely  that  we  will 
become  involved  in  a  war  in  the  near  future,  it  definitely  Is 
desirable  to  plan  for  such  a  possibility.  There  is  need  of  an 
industrial  mobilization  plan;  and  for  any  such  plan  to  be  suc- 
cessful there  is  need,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  exercise  of 
emergency  centralized  control.  But  there  are  many  features 
of  the  present  industrial  mobilization  plan  to  wh'ch  women  of 
America  should  give  careful  thought  and  study. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  everyone  consider  carefully  what 
Is  involved  in  these  mobilization  plans  so  that  they  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  a  war  on  the  national  economy 
and  on  individuals  not  actually  engaged  in  hostilities.  These 
consequences  are  practically  inevitable  in  a  highly  complex 
Industrial  society. 

This  analysis  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  indus- 
trial mobilization  plan,  as  a  whole.  It  is  background  material 
for  the  information  of  women.  There  are  two  features  that 
require  searching  review.  One  is  the  efforts  at  secrecy  that 
have  .shrouded  the  plan  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
War  planning,  originally,  was  conceived  as  an  educational 
measure  for  making  the  population  conscious  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  but  the  Nev.-  Deal  apparently  believes  secrecy 
is  more  advi.<^able.  Secondly,  it  is  now  contemplated  that  the 
comprehen.sive  plan  of  industrial  control  foreseen  In  the 
industrial  mobiLzation  plan  will  not  terminate  with  hostil- 


ities, but  that  the  President  would  continue  to  exercise  such 
powers  after  the  end  of  a  war,  and  that  he  would  be  in  a 
pcksition  to  do  f-o.  so  long  as  he  desires. 

The  question  then  is  Should  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  as  now  propKised,  be  accepted  as  is,  or  should  it  provide 
definitely  and  conclusively  for  an  end  to  such  Executive 
powers  when  the  reason  for  them  no  longer  exists?  That  is 
a  question  to  which  women  should  give  much  thought. 

To  repeat,  if  war  comes,  is  dictatorslup  far  behind? 
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Inaccurate  and  Unfair  Criticism 


RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  heading  of 
"Words  Of  Gold,  or  How  Congres.smen  Waste  Your  Money 
Printing  Political  Material,"  the  Washington  News  on  its 
editorial  page  charges  that  Congressmen  waste  taxpayers' 
money  by  inserting  in  the  Record  articles  which  the  News 
characterizes  as  "political  material  having  nothing  to  do  with 
business  before  Congress," 

Evidently  the  writer  of  these  editorials  assumes  that  his 
judgment  is  infalhble,  for  he  states  as  a  fact  what  is  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  Congressman  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
married  to  a  nagging.  fatUtfinding  wife,  to  a  traditional  "fish- 
wife", and  I  am  sure  no  Congressman  is  so  joined,  but  if  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  Congressman  had  that  kind 
of  a  wife  and  she  were  away  out  on  the  west  coast  or  in  the 
Philippine  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Congressman  could  not 
pussibly  feel  lonesome  here  in  Washington  so  long  as  our  daily 
newspapers  continue  their  present  practice  In  their  editorial 
columns. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  these  editorial  writers  not  only 
advise  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions;  not  only 
act  as  a  monitor  over  Congress,  but  assume  the  role  of  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Perhaps  it  is  regrettable  from  their  viewpoint  that  they  do 
not  have  the  selection  of  Congressmen  from  all  over  these 
United  States  within  their  power.  They  are  clamoring  for 
representation  in  Congress  but.  as  matters  stand,  through 
their  commendation  or  their  condemnation,  through  their 
opportunity  each  day.  of  which  they  frequently  take  advan- 
tage, to  characterize  Con^iressmen  as  nitwits,  men  of  no 
standing,  of  little  if  any  ability,  and  of  being  motivated  usually 
by  self-interest,  they  not  only  perform  like,  but  have  much  of 
the  influence  of.  a  Simon  Legree. 

And  please  note  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
referring  to  the  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are 
members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislative  department  as 
Eliza  tripping  lightly  acro.ss  the  ice  cakes. 

Nevertheless,  the  comparison  is  not  as  farfetched  as  it 
seems,  for  none  of  us  enjoy  ridicule,  the  questioning  of  our 
motives,  references  to  our  lack  of  intelligence.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  are  susceptible  to  the  flattery  practiced  by  these  eminent 
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writers,  even  ihouRh,  in  our  contemplative  moments,  we  dis- 
cern the  hook  only  partially  concealed  beneath  the  bait. 

This  is  a  two-party  Government.  Since  when  has  the 
business  delegated  to  Congress  under  the  Constitution  been 
other  than  partly  political?  Whether  the  Nation  follows  one 
political  theory  or  another  is  an  issue  always  before  Congress. 
It  is  an  issue  on  which  editors,  especially  those  of  the  four 
principal  dailies  in  Washington,  day  after  day  attempt  to  tell 
Congress  what  should  be  done.  This,  under  our  theory  of 
government,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  a  free  press  and  free 
fpetch.  is  their  right.  Would  it  not  be  charitable  for  them  to 
exerci'-e  that  right  without  mud  slinging,  which  they  so  often 
condemn  when  employed  by  those  who  differ  with  them?  Let 
them  concede  to  Congressmen,  who.  after  all.  are  chosen  in 
most  Instances  by  more  than  300.000  p^^ople.  at  least  an  aver- 
age degree  of  intelligence  and  patriotism. 

One  day  praising  Congre.ssmen  who  agree  with  their  at- 
the-moment  political  views,  the  next  day  damning  them  when 
they  di.«agree.  these  editors  should  be  not  quite  so  cocksure 
that  they  are  always  right:  that  they  alone  arc  the  possessors 
of  a  desire  to  serve  the  people  The  attitude  smacks  alto- 
gether too  much  of  the  arbitrary  left-wing  New  Deal  theory. 
It   leans   toward   the  I-am-the-indLspensable-man   point   of 

view. 

Much  of  the  material  inserted  in  the  Record  by  Congress- 
men is  a  reprint  of  editorials  from  various  publications,  in- 
serted sometimes  because  the  Congressman  endor.ses  the 
thought  advanced  In  the  editorial,  sometimes  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  position  taken  by  the  editorial. 

Editors  do  not  he.sitate  to  print  their  political  opinions: 
and  if  sub6cnb<*rs  would  get  news  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested— as.  for  example,  baseball  scores  or  war  news — the 
subscriber  Is  forced  willy-nilly,  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
editor's  opinion,  or  for  an  article  by  Lippmann,  or  the  carry- 
ing charges  of  My  Day. 

People  at  home,  paying  for  the  Record  through  taxation, 
have  the  right  to  political  material,  nor  should  they  be  forced 
to  depend  wholly  upon  private  correspondence  or  the  news- 
papers. They  elect  their  Representative,  pay  him  $10,000  a 
year,  because  they  have  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  his 
Judgment,  and  it  is  a  little  farfetched  for  the  editor  of  a 
Washington  newspaper  to  state,  as  a  fact,  that  the  Congress- 
man is  inserting  in  the  Record  material  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  before  Congress. 

Some  of  us  wonder  what  the  Congressional  Record  would 
be  like  if  the  editors  of  the  Washington  papers  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  determine  what  went  into  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  business  before  Congress  is  not 
only  national  defense,  the  many  domestic  problems  which 
confront  us.  but  also  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  there  is  in  this  Nation  of  more  than 
130,000.000  people  but  one  man  who  can  safely  be  trusted  with 
our  national  destiny. 

With  the  President  traveling  at  public  expense  and  making 
speeches  advocating  his  om^ti  reelection,  failure  to  give  to  the 
people,  through  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  every  other 
possible  way  the  other  side  of  the  issue  would  indicate  that  a 
Congressman  was  remiss  in  his  duty. 

A  question  now  before  Congress  is  that  of  amending  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  "Hiat  question  is  also  a  political  one.  No  doubt 
about  it.  Several  times  editorials  from  the  News  bearing  on 
this  question  have  t)een  printed  in  the  Congression.al  Record. 
Here  is  another  one.    It  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  August  22,  1940] 

THE    CEKT.MN    W.*Y 

ThP  term  of  J  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  wUl  expire  on  August  27  President  Roosevelt  Is 
t)emg  urged,   from  some  directions,  to  reappoint  Mr.   Mudden. 

We  hope  the  President  wUl  not  do  that.  Sixteen  months  ago, 
Mr  Roosevelt  made  tjood  use  of  another  vacancy  occurring  en  the 
L«lx>r  Board  to  appoint  Dr  WiUlam  M  Lelserson.  who  had  demon- 
strated his  fairness  and  ability  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  which  preserves  peace  t)etween  the  railroads  and 
their  employees  It  was  hoped  that  Dr  Leiserson  would  be  able  to 
pull  the  Labor  Board  out  of  the  morass  of  tmfalrness  and  Incom- 
petence into  which  It  had  sunk. 


Dr  Leiserson  has  made  valiant  efforts,  but  they  have  been  blocked 
by  the  other  two  members.  Chairman  Madden  and  Edwin  S 
Smith  These  two  men  are  responsible  for  the  misguided  zealotry 
v.hlch  has  brought  the  Labor  Board  Into  disrepute,  infected  its 
entire  organization,  and  warped  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
into  an  Instrument  of  industrial  disruption. 

If  the  President  will  appoint  a  new  member,  as  able  and  as  fair- 
minded  as  Dr.  Lel.'=er3on.  the  Board  will  then  be  controlled  by  & 
majority  determined  and  competent  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor 
and  to  make  the  Labor  Act  serve  the  flne  purposes  that  in.splrea  it. 

But  what  Mr.  Rocscvrlt  will  do  Is  uncertain.  Therefore,  we 
repeat  what  we  have  said  many  times  before:  The  Sonate  should 
vote  at  this  session,  on  the  proposed  Smith  amendments  to  the 
Labor  Act.  These  amendments,  passed  in  the  Hou.se  by  a  two- 
to-one  vote  many  weeks  ago.  would  abolish  the  present  Labor 
Board  and  create  an  entirely  new  one.  also  of  three  members.  They 
also  would  separate  the  prosecuting  and  Judicial  functions,  which 
the  present  board  has  combined  and  misused.  We  believe  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  would  accompll.^h  certainly  what 
we  can  only  hope  the  President  may  accomplish  when  Chairman 
Maddens  term  t-xplres. 

Is  it  a  waste  of  money  to  reprint  what  the  erudite  editor  of 
a  great  national  daily  like  the  Washington  News  has  to  say 
on  that  subject?  May  not  some  wavering  Senator,  reading 
this  editorial,  be  moved  to  patriotic  action  and  follow  the 
editor's  suggestion? 

If  the  editor  has  no  influence  on  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  House,  or  on  people  throughout  the  country. 
he  certainly  has  wasted  a  lot  of  good  print  paper  and  black 
ink. 


Fledgling  Pilots 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK   MICHIO.W 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  consider- 
able flying  around  the  country  and  I  contact  a  great  many 
pilots.  Some  of  the  stories  that  come  to  me  about  otir 
airplane-pilot-training  program  lead  me  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  we  are  proceeding  a  bit  too  rapidly  and  whether  per- 
haps we  might  not  pay  a  bit  of  heed  to  that  old  adage  that 
haste  makes  waste. 

For  instance.  I  talked  to  a  veteran  pilot  the  other  day  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  number  of  weeks  spent  in  Texas  as 
an  instructor  in  a  long-established  commercial  air  school. 
This  was  one  of  the  number  of  commercial  schools  which  has 
a  contract  with  the  Army  to  train  Army  fledgling  pilots,  and 
to  give  them  the  entire  primary  course  of  training,  the  ac- 
ceptable graduates  from  which  would  qualify  for  the  Army 
sceondary  training  schools.  Under  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract, the  Army  agreed  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
training  planes.  This  school  at  which  he  was  stationed  was 
running  twys  through  in  groups  of  240  in  a  class,  and  each 
flight  instructor  had  5  boys  under  him.  Some  of  these 
young  t>oys,  when  they  reported  for  training,  had  never  even 
seen  an  airplane  at  close  hand,  and  most  of  them  had  no 
previous  aviation  experience.  The  alarming  thing  to  me  was 
the  fact  that  the  Army  had  furnished  this  school  with  14- 
year-old  traming  planes  commonly  known  in  the  Army  as 
PT-1 — primary  training  No.  1.  The  original  engines  with 
which  these  planes  had  been  equipped  had  been  removed  and 
the  old  J-5  motor  installed.  These  heavy  craft  have  a  speed 
of  about  80  miles  per  hour,  which  is  no  faster  than  these  small 
low-powered  light  planes  which  we  see  buzzing  around  every 
airport  in  the  country  today.  The  fabric  was  old  and.  if  he 
wanted  to.  any  10-year-old  kid  could  put  his  finger  through 
the  wmgs  any  place  he  desired. 

Were  they  cracking  them  up?  Of  course  they  were,  and  I 
charge  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one  of  those  planes  if 
owned  by  a  civilian  could  pass  the  safety  inspection  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  They  are  not  safe  airplanes  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  and  should  be  destroyed  before  they 
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destroy  some  of  the  flower  of  American  manhood.  These 
planer  are  not  only  used  to  teach  these  boys  the  fundamentals 
of  fLght  but  they  are  used  to  teach  them  acrobatics  as  well. 
Alwut  the  only  way  that  an  instructor  could  teach  these  lx)ys 
to  loop  these  planes  or  to  perform  a  simple  Immelman  turn, 
the  elementary  maneuver  designed  to  avoid  an  opponent  rid- 
ing on  your  tail,  was  to  teach  the  boys  to  roll  them  over  on 
their  back  and  dive  them  straight  dov.n  until  they  gained 
sufficient  momentum  to  make  the  necessary  loop.  These  old 
crates  cannot  stand  that  punishment  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  kids  and  these  instructors  are  at 
least  entitled  an  even  chance  to  save  their  own  necks. 


Facilities  on  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
I  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  26  aegislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5  • ,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Under  Secretary-  Wirtz  and  Admlni.stratcr  Eaver  nl.ec  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal" Government's  Investment  in  power  developments 
on  the  Columbia  River  has,  become  an  important  investment  for 
the  Nation's  security.  Tlie  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  these 
projects  provides  power  that  can  be  harnefesed  for  defence  indus- 
trlf.«  and  for  the  normal  development  of  the  natural  resource 
wealth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Federal  Government  now 
Is  in  a  position  to  obtain  direct  benefits  from  these  expenditures, 
they  said. 

A  complete  study  made  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
cf  lndu.strles  feasible  of  Northwest  establishment  and  Importance  to 
the  national  defense  was  discussed  with  the  Defense  Commissioner 
by  Administrator  Raver  at  the  conference.  Administrator  Raver 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  availability  at  this  time  of  large 
blocks  of  continuous  power  for  the  immediate  development  of 
elertrometallurgical  and  electrochemical  industries.  He  reported 
that  the  Aluminum  Co  of  Anicrica  wovild  start  aluminum  op- 
erations west  of  the  Mi.'^slsslppl  In  Its  new  plant  at  Vancouver. 
Wash.,  powered  with  Bonneville  electricity  the  first  week  In  Sep- 
tember The  aluminum  thu.-;  produced  will  be  available  for  de- 
fense airplane  production  in  west  coast  factories. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's  news- 
papers carried  the  announcement  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  made  available  the  facilities  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Authority  for  the  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  power 
to  be  generated  on  the  upper  Columbia  at  Grand  Coulee. 
This  action  is  of  extreme  importance  at  this  time  when 
electric  power  is  such  an  important  factor  in  national  de- 
fense. We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  feel  that  we  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  national  defense. 
Not  only  can  we  produce  the  necessary  electric  energy  at  a 
cost  much  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  we  have 
the  basic  strategic  minerals  available  which  are  so  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  defense  materials. 

Becau.'^e  of  these  facts  the  statement  issued  Saturday  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wirtz.  jointly  with  Bonne- 
ville Administrator  Raver,  is  of  utmost  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  national-defense  program. 

I  ask  consent  that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  statemt^nt  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Large  quantities  of  power  to  be  available  from  the  huge  power 
facilities  of  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  offered  to  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  In  a  conference  at  Washington  with  EVfense  Com- 
missioner Edward  J.  StettlnliiS  and  Mr  Gano  Dunn  of  the 
Commission. 

Under  Secretary  Alvln  J  Wirtz  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  Paul  J.  Raver  Informed  the 
Commission  that  the  rapid  completion  of  transmission  and  gen- 
erating facilities  will  make  lai«e  blocks  of  power  available  for 
defense  Industries  any  place  In  the  region. 

The  Defense  Advisory  Commission  representatives  told  the  Bonne- 
ville AdmliiLstrator  that  large  blocks  of  cheap  power  are  essential 
for  defense  production.  The  Bonneville -Coulee  ultimate  jxawer 
capacity  will  approach  2.000.000  kUcwatts.  During  1941  alone  540- 
000  kilowatts  of  capacity  will  be  InsUlled  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee.  The  transnUsslon  and  substation  capacity  Is  keeping  pace 
with  these   installations. 

Under  Setrretary  Wirtz  and  AdmlnUtrator  Raver  also  discussed 
With  the  Comml.s.'^icner  the  various  deposits  of  strategic  minerals 
In  the  Nortnwest  available  for  exploiUtlon.  describing  the  In- 
creasing demands  for  power  by  important  national-defense  Indus- 
tries such  as  those  for  the  production  of  aluminum,  magnesium, 
ferro-alloys,   nitrates,   and   other   related   products. 

Administrator  Raver  told  Commiaslcner  Stettinlus  that  approxi- 
mately 300,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  will  be  available  on  the  trans- 
mission network  within  12  months.  This  timely  contribution  to 
the  power  suppUes  of  the  Nation,  he  said,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  recenUy  completed  interconnection  of  Bonneville  with  the 
huge  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  by  the  acceleration  of  the  installation 
of  additional  generating  capacity  at  both  BonnevUle  and  Grand 
Coulee,  and  by  the  speeding  up  of  other  transmission  line  and 
sutistauou  construction. 


The  School  Safety  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  26  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES  O    ANDREWS.  OP  FLORIDA 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the  School  Safety  Patrol 
Is  an  organization  of  over  300.000  youngsters  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Anjerican  Automobile  Association  sponsors  and  stages 
in  Washington  each  year  a  great  School  Youth  Patrol  of 
around  15.000  members  from  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  short  life  of  this  organization,  the  death  rate  for  the 
5  to  14  age  school  children  has  decreased  31  percent,  while 
In  the  same  period  the  late  for  all  age  groups  has  increased 
79  percent. 

Lrist  Sunday  I  spoke  from  New  York  over  the  N.  B.  C.  red 
network  on  the  program  entitled  "Sunday  Drivers"  sponsored 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Over  a  lorg  period  of  time  the  program  Sunday  Drivers  has 
consistently  endeavored  to  secure  public  cooperation  In  the  traffic 
safety  movement  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  what  they 
are  doing  to  brlnp  about  better  traffic  conditions. 

In  sponsoring  this  program,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  gives 
new  evidence  cf  the  high  order  of  public  service  being  rendered 
by  radio.  The  alertness  of  the  radio  Industry  to  public  affairs 
and  its  willingness  to  cooperate  In  movements  In  the  public  In- 
tere.st  have  done  much  to  establish  high  traditions  for  this  com- 
paratively new  means  of  public  expression. 

Today  this  program  entitled  '•Sunday  Drivers"  Is  dedicated  to 
the  school  safety  patrols  This  vast  organization  of  some  300.000 
youngsters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  Its  affiliated  motor  cliibe  In  coopei-a- 
tlon  with  schools  and  polic*.  Organized  primarily  to  safeguard 
school  children  from  traffic  hazards,  the  school  patrols  ha\e  also 
become  units  In  a  great  national  youth  movement.  It  is  a  move- 
ment offering  fine  training  In  civic  responfcibillty  to  many  thou- 
eands  of  young  Americans.  It  sets  a  fine  example  for  many 
millions  more. 

The  school  year  ahead  will  open  under  trying  world  conditions. 
No  matter  what  may  come  In  the  way  of  new  developments  as  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  it  Is  already  evident  that  we.  as  citi- 
zens, must  face  greater  responsibilities.  Otir  children  nru-st  be 
given  a  better  Insight  Into  our  institutions  and  cur  Ideals  They 
must  be  given  a  better  understanding  of  what  our  institutions  and 
our  Ideals  mean  in  a  democratic  form  of  government  Our  young- 
sters must  learn  the  true  meanings  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  TTius, 
urganizatlr.ns  such  as  the  school  safety  patrols  have  more  than 
ordinary  significance. 

Since  the  first  school  patrol  units  were  formed  about  20  years 
ago.  around  2.000.000  youngsters  have  seen  service  In  this  move- 
ment.    Many  thotisands  of  these  fine  young  Americans  have  now 
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reach-d  th*  ajje  wh^n  they  are  Uking  part  in  rlvlc  activities  of 
L!?  kinds  Mar. y  c.t  them  are  In  the  military  branches  of  service 
and  others  are  ready  to  respond  if  and  when  they  are  needed  It 
Kuea  without  MVlnf?  that  the  discipline,  the  respect  for  authority 
K  »^*ma  in  <^^allve  effort  which  they  learned  during  their 
■chool  days,  will  be  valuabU-  now  and  in  the  years  to  come 

At  a  time  when  the  rewurces  of  our  country  are  being  mobilized 
fo/an  emereency  we  shculd  not  overlook  what  is  bemi?  done  In 
rrll  voulh  training  I  want  to  commend  the  American  Automobile 
^Sion  and  It^  affiliated  motor  clubs  for  the  groat  public  serv- 
ice being  rendered  through  the  «teadlly  expanding  school  patrols 
A^e  from  the  civic  twining  feature  which  is  doubly  important 
under  current  conditions,  the  school  safety  patrols  have  made  a 
^.l  contribution  to  child  safety  Since  1922  the  rnotcr-vehicle 
accident  doath  rate  for  the  5  to  14  age  group  has  decreased  31 
percent  In  the  same  pencd  the  rate  for  all  age  groups  has  in - 
?«aL^  79  percent  It  Is  evident,  from  these  figures  alone  that 
the  patrol*  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  many 
IhoulTnds  of  school  children  This  protection  to  young  Americans 
is   the   finest   kind  of   public  service 

"  Each  year  In  Washington  there  is  staged  a  great  y^^^h ^pec tacle^ 
It  IS  the  annual  parade  and  demonstration  of  around  15000  s<^nooi 
l^trol  member,  from  widely  scattered  States,  '"^l"^';;'*  "i^  °^ 
State  of  Florida  It  has  been  my  privilege  on  several  "^a^lons 
to  review  this  parade  E;»ch  time  I  have  been  impressed  u.th 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  school  safety  patroLs  I  have 
J^n  in  his  movement  an  undertaking  which  merits  the  gratitude 
^everyone  Gratitude  not  only  for  the  quieting  of  fears  of  parents 
for  their  children  In  traffic:  gratitude  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  schoolmates  from  the  hazards  of  moving  vehicles  but  gratitude 
also  for  the  splendid  training  being  given  these  hc>s«"d  girls 
in  an  organlzaUon  of  real  service  The  cooperation  of  youth  and 
police  olBcers  In  a  common  cause  is  In  Itself  wcrlh-while  training 
for  our  citizens  of  tomorrow  ^v,^w,> 

On  the  buia  of  the  experience  of  the  last  20  years,  the  school- 
patrol  movement  Is  well  organized  for  the  future  It  will  continue 
lo  have  a  far-reaching  part  in  the  protection  of  school  children. 
It  mux  alao  continue  to  give  millions  of  youngsters  new  apprecia- 
tion for  individual  care  and  caution  This.  In  turn,  means  the 
formation  of  valuable  life-long  habits. 

It  is  a  real  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  briefly  on  this  Inter- 
esting and  entertaining  radio  program.  I  want  to  commend  the 
American  Automobile  A.ssociation  for  Its  fine  work  m  sponsoring 
the  School  patrols.  I  want  to  thank  my  friends,  the  "Sunday 
DriveVs-  and  their  sponwirs.  the  National  BrcadcastUag  Co..  for 
inviting  me  to  appear  on  this  program  ,    ,  ,  ,» 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  parenCs  everywhere  to  take  a  new  Interest 
in  the  -school  safety  patrols,  to  see  In  it  as  a  means  of  protection 
for  their  children  and  as  a  means  of  building  real  citizenship. 
With  this  new  iniereat.  I  am  confident  that  the  1940--I1  school 
Tear  will  reach  new  peaks  in  public  cooperation  and  enlarging 
the  school -palrol  movement  and  in  attaining  its  fine  objectives. 


bankrupt  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for  a  Navy  «P«h^'°"  P^^j'f  • 
U  u.  tre^n  for  anyone  to  advocate  that  we  impair  the  ^ffectivene.,3 
ci  cur  inadequate  Na%T  at  this  time  by  selling  or  transferring  a 
Dortion  of  It  to  any  foreign  nation  ,.        ^  w.- 

^^e  record  secmJ  to  indicate  that  If  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
Department  of  Ju.^tice  is  sincere  in  their  desire  to  apprehend  mern- 
bers  of  a  fifth  column"  they  should  make  a  call  »  8  West  Portieth 
St-eet  New  York  City.  N  Y.  where  they  will  find  the  real 
-m^  column-  aces  who  are  operating-  In  the  United  States  today. 
Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^^  ^^  Schj^^. 


Sale  of  United  States  Naval  Vessels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  26.  1940 


LETTER   FROM    HON     JOHN    C     SCHAFER.    OF   WISCONSIN.   TO 
WILLXAM    ALLEN   WHITE 


No  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  AMERICA 


Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  by  me  recently  to  Mr.  William  Allen  White: 

CoNGBiss  or  THE  Uvim)  States. 

Hot'SE  or  Repkesent.attves, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  August  19.  1940. 

Mr   WnxiAM  Allin  Whtt*. 

Chairman.  Commtttff  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 
8  West  40th  Strert.  Stw  York  City.  N    Y. 

Mt  DcMi  M«  WHnx  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  propaganda 
in  favor  of  active  participation  in  the  European  war  by  sending 
the  BrlUah  a  part  of  our  Naval  Establishment. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  do  not  look  for  the  advice  of  old  generals 
and  admuals  who  have  been  retired  because  they  are  of  no  further 
use  to  our  War  and  Navy  Department. 

If  these  destroyers  are  good  enough  to  be  used  by  a  foreign  country 
3  000  miles  across  the  sea.  they  are  good  enough  to  be  used  by  the 

^Sl^^^th^  ln*Iharge  of  the  United  States  Navy  have  indicated 
that  It  is  too  smaU  to  properly  defend  our  counti?  and  requested 
the  expenditure  of  addliloiua  bUUons  of  dollars  from  our  almost 


Mr  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  August  24  issue 
of  America,  one  of  the  leading  religious  weeklies  of  the  coun- 
try entitled  -No  Conscription." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NO  CONSCRIPTION 

At  a  recent  pre.ss  conference  the  President  said  that  the  chance 
of  the  National  Guard  being  sent  on  service  outside  the  Lnited 
States  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  In  that  case^  'L''  J'TTLiVi 
mouire  what  crisis  faces  this  country,  and  makes  the  President  Insist 
upon  authority  to  order  the  guard  to  the  Vlrcin  Islands,  for  In- 
stance or  to  Peru,  or  the  Philippines  As  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick  remarked  before  the  Senate  committee.  If  the  administration 
kncws  when  war  is  going  to  strike,  and  at  what  point.  Congress 

should  also  know.  , 

When  the  proposition  Is  made  to  call  our  young  men  to  mili- 
tary service  It  Is  danRerous  to  rely  on  -chance."  or  the  assurance 
of  «iome  official  that  this  or  that  step  will  never  be  taken.  U  this 
military  service  is  to  be  conscription,  our  vigilance  must  be  re- 
doubled We  do  not  know  In  detail  what  adaptations  in  our  social 
and  economic  life  will  be  compulsory  under  conscription,  but  what 
these  may  be  we  can  conjecture  from  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries In  England,  fcr  Instance,  the  changes  necessitated  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  democracy,  and  made  that  country  as  totalitarian 

as  Germany.  .       .    ,  ,     ,  ,  . 

In  any  case  "the  present  conscription  plan  before  cur  leg.slatois 
at  Washington  means  the  beginning  of  a  regimentation  such  as 
cur  country  has  never  known."  writes  the  archbishop  of  Cincin- 
nati "Whether  we  like  to  admit  It  or  not.  compul-^ry  military 
training  Is  the  beginning  of  a  totalitarian  form  of  government  in 
our  country  ■  The  reason  for  this  sUtement.  which  will  not  seem 
m  the  least  exaggerated  to  those  who  know  the  hunger  of  all  poll- 
ilclans  for  pcwer.  Is  adduced  by  the  learned  prelate  "Once  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  Federal  bureaucrats,  experiences  the 
thrill  of  controlling  the  youth  of  this  country,  reasons  will  always 
be  found  not  only  to  continue  but  to  extend  that  control  "  Arch- 
bishop McNicholas  speaks  the  conviction  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Fortunately,  the  vigorous  opp<isition  to  conscription  which  exists 
all  over  this  country  will  certainly  oblige  Congress  to  review  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  biil  thoroughly.  As  former  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  Woodrlng  wrote  not  long  ago  to  Senator  Vandenbehg.  until 
the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and 
found  wanting,  no  need  for  conscription  can  be  shown.  In  the 
pending  bill  Mr  Woodrlng  sees  "the  Influence  of  Increasing  ten- 
dency toward  paternalism."  which,  if  not  soon  checked,  will  make 
the  young  American  "a  regimented  atom  rather  than  a  free  being." 
Debate  on  this  letter  in  the  Senate  Indicated  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  not  given  the  voluntary  system  a  fair  trial,  and  that  under 
the  new  Secretary  It  would  not. 

Were  the  enemy  at  cur  very  gates,  the  demand  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  peacetime  conscription  could  not  be  more  imperative. 
New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  component  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  have  not  found  recourse  to  con- 
scription necessary,  even  In  wartime,  and  cur  nelghl»r.  Canada,  has 
not  gone  beyond  a  system  of  mobilization  for  home  defense  only. 
When  we.  a  Nation  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  must  perforce  adopt 
conscription,  while  peoples  at  war  need  not.  the  reason  must  be  so 
compelling  and  Immediate  that  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  know  It. 

Senator  Wheelers  suggestion  that  conscription  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  Is  not  without  great  merit.  Since  It  is  the 
people  who  must  pay.  and  their  sons  who  must  die.  It  Is  altogether 
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proper  that  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  decide  Conscription 
Is  urged  in  the  name  of  "democracy."  It  Is  dinned  Into  our  ears 
that  democracy  ran  be  saved  only  by  regimenting  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  the  warmongers  will  listen  to  no  proposal  to  let  the 
people  rule  on  conscripilcu.  Their  "democracy  '  does  not  go  that 
far 

If  the  people  wish  to  be  In  this  European  war  up  to  their  necks 
before  mai.y  weeks  have  ela(>sed,  they  have  only  to  permit  the 
American  war  party  to  continue  unchecked  One  step  to  war  Is  to 
put  the  National  Guard  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  service 
In  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  in  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  next  Etep  is  to  provide  him  with  an  army,  of  a 
magnitude  to  be  stated  by  him.  picked  from  10.000.000  American 
youths. 

When  that  Is  done  there  will  be  no  Itirtber  step  to  war.  We  shall 
be  In  the  war 


Keynote   Address    Before   National    Colored 
Democratic  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5  > ,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   ROSCOE   DUNJEE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Colored  EK'mocratic  Association  recently  held  a  national  con- 
vention in  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory  in  Chicago.  The 
kej-note  address  before  this  convention  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Dunjee,  editor  of  the  Black  Dispatch  and  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  aik  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  Oscar  DePrJest.  a  dlstlnfrulshed  citizen  of 
this  community,  has  done  us  a  great  honor  I  am  advised  he  says 
that  Negro  Democrats  are  "fcKilcrats."  I  come  today  to  beard 
the  hon  In  his  den.  I  want  to  devote  a  lot  of  my  time  today  to 
the  Negroes  In  America,  who,  like  Oacar  DePrlest,  assume  the 
philosophy  of  Loft  wife,  looking  backward  at  the  Republican  ruins 
Of   Sodom    and   Gomorrah. 

VOTX   IN    OKLABOMA 

I  come  from  Oklahoma,  that  fair  State  where  the  Indian  and 
the  coyote  used  to  roam  I  come  from  a  State  where  40.000 
Negroes  now  vote  In  the  Democratic  primary,  and  I  come  from 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  fling  thU  challenge  In  the  face 
of  Oscar  DePrlest : 

The  40  000  "foolcrats"  down  in  Oklahoma,  who  have  sense  enough 
to  be  Democrats,  are  the  black  men  and  women  who  by  their 
vision  and  good  fellowship  among  the  citizens  with  whom  they  live 
are  going  to  politically  liberate  the  millions  of  beleaguered  mem- 
bers of  our  race  now  disfranchised  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Southland. 

NEGBO   AJn.FTP 

I^^r  60  years  the  Negro  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  In  the  back 
yard  of  the  Republican  Party  He  asked  for  nothing  and  got 
nothing:  but  we  who  are  assembled  here  today  have  discovered  the 
power  in  the  ballot.  We  were  dissatisfied  with  the  crumbs  that 
feU  from  the  Republican  table.  Practically  all  of  the  older  men  of 
this  convention  are  former  Republicans  and  we  left  the  Republican 
Party  immersed  In  that  philosophy  expressed  by  the  Immortal 
Frederick  Douglass  when  he  said: 

"Men  have  In  their  own  hands  the  peaceful  means  by  which  they 
may  put  all  of  the  moral,  political,  and  economic  enemies  to  flight, 
if  they  win  faithfully,  courageously,  and  valiantly  use  them." 

L.    K.    WILLIAMS    IN    OKLAHOMA 

Once  hetore  I  have  had  to  correct  the  thinking  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  fair  city.  He  came  down  to  Oklahoma 
during  the  last  Presidential  campaign  admonishing  an  old  colored 
lady  whom  he  said  symbolized  all  of  the  Negro  Democrats  in  Amer- 
ica. He  said  there  was  an  old  colored  lady  up  here  In  Chicago 
who  was  singing  a  song  entitled  "Jestia  Leads  Me  and  Roosevelt 
Feeds  Me." 

Well,  I  am  glad  to  come  to  Chicago  today  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  Reverend  L.  K.  Williams,  the  great  Republican  leader.  Jesus,  still 
leads  and  Roosevelt  still  feeds  the  great  American  Nation 

Parties  are  nothing  except  that  they  represent  principles  In  gov- 
ernment.    The    principles    for    which    the    Republican    Party    flrst 


Stood  have  my  approval,  but  when  parties  change  their  principles 
we  should  forget  party  and  follow  principle  Thl."^  is  the  grave 
error  made  by  Negroes  who  belong  to  the  Republican  Party. 

"Ln-TWHTTI-ISM" 

1  was  once  a  Republican.  For  18  years  down  In  Oklahrmi  I  wps 
the  undisputed  head  of  the  Negro  wing  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. I  sat  In  the  Republican  convention  In  Kansas  Cltv  In  1928 
where  "lUywhite-ifm "  wa.s  florescent.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
memorable  and  despicable  scene  when,  in  spite  of  the  truth  and  the 
facts,  the  Republican  Party  sold  the  Negro  down  ihr  nvcr 

"Lllywhlte-lsm  '  drove  me  out  of  the  Republican  Party  I  was 
wounded  In  the  house  of  mv  friends.  I  vi-as  present  vihen  Goose- 
neck Bill  McDonald,  of  Fcrt  Worth,  and  Ben  Davis,  of  Georgia,  were 
given  their  walking  papers,  and  I  lived  long  enough  lo  see  th.it 
same  "lily  white"  organization  send  Mable  Willibrandt  from  the  de- 
partment of  "injustice"  down  to  Mississippi  In  an  attempt  to 
put  Perry  Howard  behind  prison  bars  Perry  Howard  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  fellows  spoken  of  In  the  Bible. 

Perry  has  eyes  but  sees  not.  He  has  ears  but  hears  not  Perry 
was  trying  to  and  is  still  trying  to  stay  In  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Perry  Howard  was  still  looking  back  toward  Lincoln  and  to  Fr?d- 
erlck  Douglass  who  said,  "The  Republican  Party  is  the  ship,  all  else 
the  sea," 

TOOK    FRENCH    LEAVZ 

Well,  I  come  to  Chicago  today  to  say  that  the  Democratic  Psrty 
Is  the  ship,  all  else  the  sea  I  think  I  proved  that  rather  con- 
clusively to  the  Reverend  L.  K.  Williams  when  he  came  down  to 
Oklahoma  2  years  ago  I  think  I'll  take  time  out  to  tell  ycu  how  I 
forced  Reverend  Williams  to  take  French  Heave  from  our  parts. 
I  heard  Stale  Senator  King  and  Reverend  Williams  were  coming 
down  to  explain  to  us  the  "whereforeness  of  the  which  "  I  decided 
that  Reverend  Williams  was  one  who  needed  an  intelligence  test, 
so  I  prepared  examination  papers  for  him. 

I  knew  what  Hoover  prosperity  had  done  for  the  American  people 
and  I  thought  that  If  Rev.  L.  K  Williams  and  State  Sjnaior  Kl-  g 
had  not  heard  about  It,  I  would  treat  them  to  a  little  information. 
You  know  there  are  still  some  mountaineers  up  In  the  hllis  of  Ten- 
nessee who  have  not  found  out  Lincoln  Is  dead,  and  who  come  down 
Into  the  valley  each  election  to  vote  for  him. 

So  with  this  In  mind,  and  with  the  hope  that  these  d  U'^  d 
Individuals  would  see  the  light,  I  prepared  a  list  of  l:^  qiiestl  ns 
and  registered  them  special  delivery  to  the  temporaiy  resid  nc?  of 
Reverend  Williams  I  asked  this  distinguished  churchman  to  an- 
swer these  questions  when  he  spnjke  to  his  Oklahoma  City  audit-nc?. 
I  am  here  to  say  that  he  never  answered  a  single  one  of  thos^  ques- 
tions He  called  me  up  and  said  he  would  prepare  a  statem<'ni  :-»- 
gard;ng  same  wl.en  he  returned  to  Chicago.  Apparently.  Lacy  Kirk 
Williams  has  never  gotten  back  home,  for  he  blill  owes  me  a  letter 
answering  my  questions. 

Now  here  is  the  list  of  13  questions  I  asked  Dr.  Williams: 

QTTESnONNAUlZ 

1  Did  you  know  that  during  the  10-year  period  ending  with 
the  Hoover  administration.  Negro  farmers  lost  their  rtiral  liold;:!';s 
In  the  amount  of  2  748.619  acres — an  area  almost  twice  the  .size 
of  the  State  of  Delaware?  This  happened  under  the  Republican 
"old  deal,"  did  it  not? 

2  Did  you  know  since  President  Roosevelt  Inaugurated  the  New 
Deal  and  organized  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Negro  farmers  have  been  able  to  purchase  4.046  Individual  farms, 
representing  more  than  400,000  acres?  Tell  the  audience  how  you 
account  for  this.     (Negroes  voted  down  South  ) 

3  Where  are  the  mile-long  soup  lines  and  the  hungry  horJes 
who  were  breaking  Into  food  stores  bequeathed  to  the  Democratic 
Party  by  Herbert  Hoover's  "old  deal '?     Do  you  remember? 

4.  Why  have  the  dally  pajiers  ceased  to  carry  8torie.s  which  tell 
of  rich  men  Jumping  out  of  20-8tory  windows?  (Even  a  few  Negroes 
Jumped  ) 

5  Did  you  know  that  the  New  Deal  you  lambast  Is  furnishing 
money  In  the  United  States  to  give  5.057  Negro  youths  a  college 
education;  keeps  21,331  In  high  school  and  Is  giving  128  graduate 

work? 

6.  Did  you  know  that  more  than  400  Negro  youths  are  being 
educated  by  the  New  Deal  in  Oklahoma  today?  This  Is  the  d.rect 
result  of  assistance  coming  from  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Do  you  oppose  this  Government  aid? 

7.  When  Republicans  shout  "constitutionalism"  today,  are  they 
not  In  fact  advocating  State  rights,  the  principle  which  In  the 
Sruth  has  given  birth  to  Jim  Crow,  disfranchisement,  and  segre- 
gation? 

8  Does  not  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  seek  to  centralize  government 
and  give  uniformity  to  national  laws,  which  would  rid  the  United 
States  of  sectionalism  and  finally  southern  prejudice? 

9  Where  are  the  highjackers  and  kidnapers  of  1933?  Do  you  feel 
that  President  Roosevelt's  C.  C.  C.  camps  had  anything  to  do  with 

this? 

10  Do  you  know  that  the  C.  C.  C  camps  removed  from  the  high- 
way that  leads  to  lawleasness  and  crime  50,000  young  Negroes,  and 
that  out  of  their  Government  checks  these  black  boys  are  sending 
back  home  slightly  more  than  a  million  dollars  each  month?  Do 
you  condemn  this  New  Deal  program?  Did  RepubUcan  adminlatra- 
tion   ever  attempt    anything   similar? 
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11  Why  have  th*  Liberty  Lca«?u«>rs  and  mrmbers  of  the  antl- 
New  Deal  crowd  sought  to  traduce  and  malign  the  wife  of  Presiaenl 
Roosevelt?  la  It  becuse  she  has  been  triendly  to  Negro  develop- 
ment and  progress,  or  is  11  because  she  is  an  enemy  of  black  folk? 
(Id  like  to  make  Mrs    Ro-sevelt  Presidents 

12  I*  It  net  true  that  the  Republican  Party  sold  the  Negro  down 
the  river"  In  the  Kansas  City  convention,  which  ""^ mated  Herbert 
Hoover,  when  the  "lily  whites"  ousted  "Gooseneck  Bill  McDonald  of 
Texas,  and  the  Georgia  delegation?  ^      . 

13  What  do  you  think  of  a  remark  made  by  Congressman  Oscar 
Df'Prlest  of  vour  city,  in  the  church  where  you  now  stand'  Con- 
gressman DePrlest  said  In  that  statement:  "If  I  were  a  Negro  and 
UTed  in  Oklahoma.  Id  be  a  Democrat  "  (Oscar  himself  would  be 
ft  "foolcrat  •  If  he  lived  in  my  State  ) 

WOTHING  coJismvc-nvT  m  repttbucan  cowtntion 
If  you  ll.stened  in  on  the  Republican  National  Conventlcri  the 
other  day.  you  noticed  that  the  boys  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
were  against  eome'hing  and  for  nothing  ,         v,      .,    o,.v 

Not  alone  In  politics,  but  in  all  life  we  find  pf-ople  who  knock 
every  constructive  program  and  many  people  think  kncckers  are 
extremely  smart  becau.««  they  oppo.se  what  Is  being  done.  Usually, 
the  only  thing  one  has  to  do  to  expose  such  Individuals  is  to  ask 
them  what  they  have  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  order. 

BE    HONEST   WITH    VOTERS 

You  hear  Republicans  orating  against  the  New  Deal,  and  the 
ternble  expenditures  being  made  m  our  relief  set-ups  But  why  are 
th.-y  not  honest  or  intelligent  enough  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  it  Is  they  would  cut  out?  Do  the  Republicans  want  to  get 
rid  of  W  P  A  ?  Do  they  want  to  get  rid  of  C  C  C  ?  Do  tney 
want  to  get  rid  of  NY  A.'  Do  they  want  to  scrap-heap  the  hous- 
ing program  or  the  farm-security  program?  What  is  the  deftiute 
and    positive    change    these    fellows    would    make    in    the    present 

governmental  function?  ^,  j  ^     ,  #. 

Why  great  day  In  the  morning'  When  my  father  died  he  left  my 
moth.-r  and  me  in  a  dilapidated  old  house  with  which  I  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  It  was  an  old  unpalnted  structure,  had  no  porch 
or  foundation  under  It.  and  the  celling  was  made  of  cheap  canvas. 
I  was  utterly  disgusted  with  that  home,  but  1  am  here  In  Chicago 
today  to  tell  you  that  I  never  moved  out  of  that  home  until  I  was 
able  to  build  a  t>etter  one  in  which  to  live 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Republican  Party  wants  the  American 
people  to  move  out  into  the  ram  I  have  road  the  speeches  of 
Taft  Dewey  Vandenberg.  and  Willkie.  and  in  each  instance  it  is  a 
ftatement  of  negation  I  think  that  the  greatest  creation  of  the 
mind  IS  expressed  In  the  radio  One  can  back  a  $2  Jackass  up  to 
the  finest  radio  in  the  world  and  that  Jackass  can  kick  the  radio 
all  to  pieces,  but  the  Jacka^a  cannot  reconstruct  this  monument  to 
mans  superb  mentality 

WARNING   TO    NECROFS 

There  te  Just  one  thing  that  has  been  said  by  Republican  speakers 
that  Is  perfectly  understandable  I  want  to  .^top  right  here  and 
call  attention  to  It  I  think  Candidate  Alf  Landon  expressed  it  very 
clearly  2  years  aso  during  the  campaign  in  a  speech  at  Wichita. 

Here  is  what  Candidate  Liindon  said: 

"The  Rtpubllcan  Party  as  ■  major  reform  proposes  to  return  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  States  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
communities  themselves  to  determine  Just  what  form  relief  would 
take  They  will  determine  what,  if  any.  work-relief  project  will 
be  started  and  continued  " 

I  know  every  one  of  my  listeners  can  understand  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  to  take  the  administration  of  W  P  A. 
C  C  C  .  N  Y  A  ,  and  A.  A  A  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  place  It  In  the  hands  of  the  State. 

AM     I     MT     BROTHERS     KEEPER? 

I  ask  you  In  all  sincerity  whether  or  not  you  believe  that 
the  millions  of  black  folk  who  live  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  would  fare  letter  or  worse  under  such  an  arrangement  What 
would  happen  In  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Louisiana?  I 
stand  here  today  shouting  from  the  hilltops  that  aa;e-old  expres- 
sion. "Am  I  my  brother  s  keeper?"  If  you  want  to  rescue  and  help 
the  black  men  and  women  south  of  the  border  you'll  never  allow 
the  Republican  Party  to  reconstruct  agencies  of  relief  in  any  such 
manner. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSE\T1.T  SATS 

At  the  same  time  that  Alf  Landon  was  making  his  memorable 
address  at  Wichita,  President  Roosevelt  utter«'d  this  very  significant 
Statement : 

"I  do  not  belleye  that  Kansas  would  ha»-e  pulled  through  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  past  4  years  as  splendidly  as  it  has. 
had  it  not  Ijeen  for  Federal  cooperation,  and  Federal  assistance 
In  many  fields  of  your  endeavor.  If  you  th;nk  we  were  wrong  to 
give  this  assistance,  then,  to  be  logical  you  miist  ask  in  the  day 
to  come  every  State  in  the  Union  shall  set  Itself  up  as  an  individ- 
ual entity  for  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  the  inhabitants." 

FARTT    CHANCES 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  Negroes  in  the  Republican  Party  had 
gone  to  sleep  In  a  political  back  yard  A  man  asleep  is  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle:  he  wakes  up  finally  in  a  new  environment  and 
bewilderment  If  the  Negroes  in  the  Republican  Party  had  not 
been  asleep,  they  would  have  known  long  Isefcre  now  that  both  the 
B«put>llcan  and  the  Democratic  Parties  have  swapped  their  party 


principles  and  that  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  New  Deal  now 
stand  for  centralization  of  authority  and  uniformity  of  laws. 

In  the  days  of  federalism  and  antlfederalism  the  same  line  of  de- 
marcation between  poluical  parties  existed  tht-n  as  now  State 
rights  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Democratic  Party  rested  and 
the  Republican  Party  marched  under  the  banner  of  central  control. 

STATE  RIGHTS  ISSU« 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  Negro  In  America  that 
State  rights  has  been  the  vicious  principle  In  government  from 
which  all  our  woes  emanate.  Jim  Crow,  segregation,  disfranchise- 
ment, and  mob  violence  are  all  made  possible  by  special  legLslation 
and  special  sanctions  In  State-rights  States.  Central  control  and 
unlformltv  of  laws  would  make  it  possible  for  America  to  have  an 
even  spread  of  democracy  There  is  no  Ijetter  way  to  identify  Ne- 
groes asleep  in  the  Republican  Party  than  when  we  see  the  time- 
honored  pi.nclples  of  the  party  abandoned  and  the  party  of  Lincoln 
embracing  the  Idea  and  notion  of  government  as  expressed  by  the 
Republican  grass-roots  convention  held  at  Springfield.  111..  2  years 
ago  and  the  later  statement  of  Alf  Landon  at  Wichita. 

I  CONSTITtmONALISM  MEANS  SAME  THING 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  do  not  iljc  the  term  "State  rights  " 
They  shout  about  constitutionalism,  which,  when  reduced  to  its 
meaning,  is  equivalent  to  the  same  thing  When  President  Roose- 
%elt  wanted  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  the  Republicans 
shouted  "constitutionalism."  even  though  they  knew  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided  for  the  President  doing 
everything  he  was  attempting  to  do  regarding  the  Supreme  Court 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  changing  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  in  the  Republican  Party  were 
Imbued  with  the  same  thought  and  idea  as  their  constitutional 
shouting  white  colleagues. 

SACRED    cow 

Every  Negro  I  met  at  that  time  in  the  Republican  Party  seemed 
to  think  that   the   Constitution   of   the   United   States   is   a   sacred 
cow  of  some  sort.    They  do  not  recall  that  the  American  people  have 
written  21  amendments  to  that  document,  every  one  of  which  recog- 
nizes delinquencies  and  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  who  first 
drafted   It      Whv  the   Constitution    In    its   originally   adopted    form 
did  not  have  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I  say  here  and  now  that  without 
the  Bill  of  Rlghus  America  would  not  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government      The  truth  is  we  are  going  to  have  to  write  a  number 
of  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  before 
democracy  is  more  than  a  gesture  at  human  rights  in  this  country 
But   the  most   ridiculous  position  taken   by   the  Republican   Party 
results  from  attempts  to  prevent  the  President  from  reorganizing 
the  Supreme  Court.     To  kick  men  off  and  put   new   men  on   was 
characterized  bv  Republicans  as  outraging  that  venerable  d(x:ument. 
They  argued  that  it  was  not  the  American  way  and  belonged  to  a 
Hitlenzed  form. 

SUPREMK  COURT 

Negroes  who  endorsed  such  views  do  not  realize  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  to  constitutionallze  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  In 
identically  the  same  manner  as  President  Roosevelt  attempted  to 
make  leKHl  the  various  New  Deal  agencies  of  government.  Lincoln 
knew  when  he  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  the  same  was 
unconstitutional,  but  Lincoln  did  not  stop  there  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  members  of  his  Cabinet  he  discussed  the  social  and 
political  outlook  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  whom  he  was 
hure  would  declare  unconstitutional  the  freeuig  of  the  slave*. 
Here  s  what  Lincoln  said: 

"I  must  change  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  order 
that  I  may  constitutionallze  the  Emancipation  Proclamation." 

Lincoln  had  to  do  the  same  thing  regarding  paper  money  that 
Is  in  circulation  now  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  provide  for  the  making  of  paper  money.  But  Lincoln  put 
paper  money  in  circulation  during  the  Civil  War  After  the  war. 
Lincoln  had  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
order  to  have  a  Judicial  body  that  would  declare  paper  money 
constitutional. 

JUSTICE    HUGO    BI^CK 

Unquestionably  about  the  dumbest  human  T  know  Is  the  black 
man  who  will  today  follow  the  Republican  Party  In  Its  mad  witch 
hunt  for  a  type  of  constitutionalism  which  if  it  had  been  followed 
in  Lincoln's  time  would  have  remslaved  all  black  men.  One  thing 
we  can  thank  President  Roosevent  for  Is  that  when  he  did  get  a 
whack  at  the  Supreme  Court  he  went  out  into  the  citizenship  of 
this  gTeat  Nation  and  found  Justice  Hugo  Black. 

For  years  I  have  berated  the  order  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but 
President  Roosevelt  has  taught  me  that  "good  can  come  out  of 
Na?areth."  and  I  come  to  Chicago  to  say  that  if  all  klansmen  are 
like  Justice  Hugo  Black,  let  us  have  more  and  more  klansmen. 

DEMOCRATIC    VIRTUES 

And  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  New  Deal  has  been  busy 
with  its  fearchllRht  finding  the  gold  within  the  ranks  of  the  Negro 
race  The  Democratic  Party  located  and  found  for  the  American 
Nearo  that  incomparable  statesman  and  valiant  fighter  for  race 
righta.  Congressman  ARTHtm  W    Mitchell. 

The  fight  that  Congressman  Mitcheu,  has  made  aealnst  lynch- 
ing, his  single-handed  fight  against  the  evils  of  Jim  Crow  trans- 
portation facilities  8aid  his  ceaseless  vigilance  the  past  4  years  in 
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the  halls  of  the  Federal  Legislature  should  forever  endear  him  In 
the  hearts  of  Am'^nca's  largest  minority  group. 

The  Democratic  Party  reached  out  upon  the  broad  prairies  ol 
Missouri  and  found  that  able  leader  who  heads  their  orgsnleatlon. 
Dr  William  J  Thompklns.  Surely  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  movements  of  Dr  Tompkins  In  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds 
are  proud  that  the  great  prairies  of  the  West  could  offer  to  the 
Nation  this  unsem.sh  and  outstanding  black  man. 

The  New  Deal  located  and  found  that  diplomat  and  j)ollshed 
statesman  from  the  great  State  of  New  York,  who  has  made  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia  I  speak  of  none 
other  than  the  Honorable  Lester  Walton,  another  boy  who  comes 
from  the  great  plains  of  the  West 

The  New  Deal  reached  out  to  And  that  spotlesp.  matchless  wo- 
man, who.  as  the  bard  sang,  "Is  pure  as  the  Icicles  that  hung  in 
the  Temple  of  Diana  and  as  chaste  as  the  vestal  virgins"  I 
speak    of   none    other   than    Mary   McLeod   Bethune 

I  might  go  on  and  on  to  prove  tliat  the  New  Deal  has  placed 
emphasis  upon  intelligence  and  Integrity  within  the  ranks  of 
Negroes  I  might  add  to  the  list  such  brtlllant  sons  of  Jethro 
as  Edgar  Brown,  Ambrose  Caliver.  Dr.  Robert  C  Weaver.  Eugene 
Klnckle  Jones.  Jo.seph  H  P  Evans.  Maceo  Smith,  Lawrence  W. 
Oxley.    and    many    others    too    numerous    too    mention 

I  don't  know  whv  thev  started  designating  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration as  the' New"  Deal,  but  I  will  say  for  the  American 
Neero  that  the  selection  of  this  vast  array  of  eminent  and  preparea 
bla'ck  men  for  administrative  responsibility  Is  unquestionably  a 
New  Deal  for  Negroes  In  America. 

the   NEW   PROGRAM    FOR    WHICH   WE   SHOULD  FIGHT 

Nothing  I  have  said  whould  cause  the  delegates  assembled  In  this 
convention  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  which  to  fight  In 
fact  the  tjattle  for  the  black  man  has  Just  begun  here  in  America. 
We  must  teach  greater  solidarity  in  voting  and  destroy  vicious 
IndivldualUsm  that  crops  out  every  time  an  election  is  held  Un- 
selfish leaders.  Interested  In  the  common  weal.  Is  the  crying  need  of 
the  hour. 

grxLL  TH«  MOB 

We  should  Join  the  struggle  for  passage  of  antl'.ynchlng  legisla- 
tion I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  present  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress was  drafted  and  Introduced  by  Democrats  The  Republican 
Party  in  It?  Philadelphia  conventlcn  devoted  three  line-s  to  a  gen- 
eral 'statement  against  Ivnchlng.  but  that  convention,  in  line  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  through  all  of  the  years  while 
in  power  refused  to  declare  Itself  for  a  definite  proposal  The 
RepubUcan  Party  lacked  the  moral  covirage  to  say  It  favored  and 
endorsed  the  Wagner  antllynchlng  bill. 

POLL    TAX 

We  must  Join  In  the  protest  aealnst  the  vicious  poll  tax  which 
now  strangles  millions  of  poor  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Southland. 
I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  If  the  unqualified  right  to  the 
ballot  is  ever  given  to  the  black  man  In  the  South,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  an  antllvnrhlng  bill.  Sheriffs  and  courts  are  unwlUlng 
to  identify  and  prosecute  members  of  mobs  because  the  mcb  votes 
but  the  victims  of  mob  and  their  relatives  and  friends  do  not  vote. 

We  should  battle  within  our  party  ranks  for  the  rieht  of  the 
Negro  to  t>e  Integrated  into  every  branch  of  the  combat  unlUs  of 
the  American  Army  and  we  should  Insist  upon  a  program  that  will 
In  Its  finality  deliver  Into  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  this  Repub- 
lic  his   civil    rights. 

Our  ballots  should  .secure  for  black  men  and  women  occupational 
opportunities,  and  the  right  to  achieve  In  every  avenue  of  life  in 
cur  dynamic  American  society.  U  these  are  our  objectives.  If  we 
Ftrucg'e  In  thl"  direction,  we  shall  some  day  win  our  place  in  the 
Bun  and  this  wUl  indeed  be  a  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedlcatet^   to  U\e  proposition   that   all  men   are  created  equal 

NATIONAL  DSna^SX 

I  want  to  Iniflst  here  and  now  that  as  American  citizens  we  de- 
mand the  rleht  to  be  integrated  into  every  branch  of  the  American 
Army  Recently  I  appeared  before  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  Oklahoma  Democratic  State  Convention  White  men  who  spoke 
before  that  body  were  In  utter  frenzy,  asking  that  the  convention 
virtually  declare  war  on  C»ermany.  From  what  they  said  one  would 
think  that  Hitler  was  going  to  sweep  over  the  ocean  and  Invade 
America  within   a  few  months. 

When  I  did  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  I  told  that  committee 
about  the  obvious  dl.scrlminatlons  In  the  American  Army.  I  told 
thera  how  Pat  Hurley,  from  my  State,  who  when  Secretary  of 
War  tinder  Herbert  Hoover  had  practically  demobilized  all  of  the 
Negro  combat  troops  of  the  Army.  I  told  them  that  at  Fort  Sill. 
In  my  State  and  at  Phrt  Riley  In  Kansas.  Negroes  were  nothing 
more  than  manure  handlers  I  told  them  that  if  Hitler  was  going 
to  come  over  here,  Negroes  wanted  to  be  armed  with  something  els« 
other  than  a  mop  and  a  broom. 

The  Republican  Party  under  Herbert  Hoover  struck  at  the  Negro's 
right  to  fight  for  this  country  and  we  want  to  ask  our  party  con- 
vcnUcn  this  year  to  put  a  gun  In  the  black  man's  hands.  We  want 
the  right  to  P.ght  in  the  Army.  Navy,  the  air.  and  the  National 
Gu.xrd  The  Oklahoma  Democrats  wrote  such  a  plank  into  our  8Ut« 
platform  and  I  believe  tlxe  time  U  ripe  for  such  a  plank  In  our 
nailonal  plaUorni. 


LABOR 

The  most  Important  fight  which  I  believe  we  should  launch  during 
this  convention  is  In  relation  to  the  problems  of  labor  1  would  be 
derelict  in  my  duty  here  were  I  to  paint  a  picture  of  sat.sfactlon  In 
which  no  account  is  taken  of  the  toiling  masses  Much  bna  be«n 
done  In  New  Deal  legislation  In  the  Interest  of  the  worklngman.  and 
many  black  men  and  women  have  benefited  thereby 

But  wage  and  hour  laws  exclude  outside  workers,  agriculturists 
and  domestics  I  think  we  should  Insist  that  all  such  laws  be 
amended  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  Negro  workers 
come  within  the  classificatums  excluded  from  the  wage  and  hour 
laws  We  must  cease  emphasizing  that  a  few  Negroes  get  big  )ol>8 
and  remember  that  Bcn.ker  Washington  said.  "We  shall  rlae  In 
proportion  as  we  raise  the  standard  of  the  common  masses." 

WE   WANT   ROaSE\'ELT 

And  finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  want  this  convention  to 
nominate  lor  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  is  the  only  man  who  today  seems  to  see  the  "sparrowa" 
In  American  life.  We  want  Roosevelt  to  conlmue  as  President 
because  his  social  outlook  has  meant  more  to  the  downtrodden, 
and  especially  the  American  Negio. 
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Refugees  De  Luxe 


EXTENSION  0?"  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WF-ST  VIRGINIA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  26  ^l€gii>Ultwe  day  of  Monday,  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  MAGAZINE  FRIDAY 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  August  30,  1940,  number  of  the  magazine  Friday,  en- 
titled "Refugees  De  Luxe."  The  article  contains  numerous 
pictures  which,  of  course,  may  not  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
but  I  ask  that  the  titles  of  the  pictures  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  magazine  Friday) 

BEFUCEiS  DK  LUX — THE  TITI.ED  ELITE  FLEE  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 
FOR  SAFETY  IN   UNHED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

•  Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
'your  huddled  masfces  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teenalng  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homelesis,  the  tempest-lost  to  me." 

These  are  the  words  car\ed  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
They  were  written  by  Emma  Lazarus.  They  have  greeted  new- 
comers for  150  years. 

When  the  Duchess  of  Athlone.  sister  of  Dowager  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  visited  Palm  Beach  back  In  the  happier  days  Mrs.  Edward 
Townsend  Stolesbviry  refused  to  curtsy  to  royalty. 

"After  all,"  said  the  queen  of  Palm  Beach  society,  "this  Is 
America." 

If  the  widow  of  Ned  Stotesbury.  self-made  millionaire,  still  refuses 
to  bend  the  knee,  this  is  the  year  in  which  she  can  l>e  adamant 
many  times  over.  Europe's  nobility  Is  surging  toward  safety. 
There  are  so  many  titles  on  these  boepltable  shores  that  the  social 
register  might  do  Its  exclusive  clientele  a  service  by  appending  an 
Almanach  de  Gotha.  directory  of  royalty. 

Time  was  when  every  society  writer  blithely  typed  out  "Countess 
Laszlo  Seechenyl '  without  having  to  look  up  the  spelling  for  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  sister-in-law,  the  Amcrlcau-born  Gladys 
VanderbUt  But  today  the  society  reporters  and  readers  grapple 
with  a  whole  new  string  of  foreign  zuitnes  and  genealogies  The 
House  of  Hapsburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  Princi- 
pality of  Liechienttcln.  Poland.  France,  and.  of  course,  England— 
all  are  sending  us  their  refugees.  Like  the  millions  they  left  be- 
hind In  the  war  areas,  they  fled  their  homes.  Unlike  those  otliers. 
they   have   no  difficulty   in   finding  wide-open  doors   here. 

To  many  this  is  a  home  coming  after  years  of  lavish  life  abroad. 
Lady  Mendl  (Elsie  de  Wolfe,  one  time  New  York  actress.  Intema-i 
tionaJ  hostess  and  exponent  of  beauty-tbrough-standing-on-one's- 
headl,  told  reporters:  "Through  it  all  I  didn't  shed  a  tear  until  I 
felt  my  feet  touch  the  ground  at  LaOuardia  Field.  Then  I  found 
myseU  sobbing." 

"All"  referred  to  the  hungry  children  she  saw  sleeping  In  flelda 
and  niadsides  at  the  Spanish  frontier  before  hbe  and  her  husband. 
Sir  Charles,  got  to  Lisbon  for  an  American  plane;  to  the  flight  from 
their  VersaiUes  home,  the  luxurious  villa  Trianon,  with  a  stop  at 
Biarritz;  to  2  days  of  living  on  aardinea  and  tea,  sleeping  in  the  two 
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cars  th««y  droTe;  to  the  landing  In  New  York  with  a  triple  strand  of 
pearls  about  her  ihr<*t  and  runs  In  her  stockings. 

At  the  field,  before  leaving  for  the  St  Regis  H.itel.  she  said.  It  a 
BO  fooluh  to  cry  for  a  heme  when  so  many  are  sullermg  It  s  really 
ao  little  to  lose  "  ^  „,       ^^    ! 

Like   Lady    Mendl     Lady   Rlbblrxlalo    has   come    heme       V  Incenti    | 
A»tor»  mother  had  renounced  American  citizenship  i"   1919  when    . 
she  dazzled  international  society  by  her  second  prize  catch     She  had 
divorced  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1909  and  10  years  later  married  Thomas    ] 
Li*ter  Ribblesdale.   former  lord   In   waiting   to  Queen   Victoria,   and 
master  of  Her  Maje-stys  buckhound/.     She  had  given  up  a  career  as    , 
qu.-en  of  Newport  society,  but  London  more  than  made  It  up     Only 
once  she  was  so  de<'ply  hurt  that  she  left  England  for  America    for 
good"     That  was  m  1911  when  Qtieen  Mary,  shocked  at  the  close-    ' 
nttlng  gown  the  dashing  divorcee  wore  to  a  court  ball    cut  her  dt-ad    i 
m    Hyde    Park    next    day       Humiliated,    the    American    expatriate    | 
decided  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  t.   .w    I 

But  ^he  went  back  married  Lord  Ribhlesdale.  lived  to  see  both 
huabanda  dl«  (Aster  went  down  on  the  Titanic)  and  to  see  royalty 
shudder  in  a  new  era  Now,  in  her  seventies,  she  Is  an  American 
aijaln  A  month  after  she  fled  the  war  she  took  the  oath  of 
alUgiance  with  250  others  In  a  hot.  crowded  naturalization  bureau 
m  N.-w  York  There  was  little  red  tape  since  .-he  had  been  born 
an  American,  but  she.  of  all  tht-  250.  had  to  take  an  extra  oath 
renouncing  a  titl"  of  nobility  r^e^K    I 

The  wralthy  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  married  dancer  Tilly  U)scn  \ 
last  year  in-si-stt-d  that  his  countess  fc;o  back  where  she  came  Irom 
for  safekeeping  Because  England  ref5tricts  outgoing  cash  the 
countess  said  on  arriving  that  she  might  have  to  dance  again. 
She  aid  In  a  Lewlsohn  Stadium  ballet  One  gathers  that  dancing 
IS  a  relief  compared  to  living  with  the  100  evacuated  children  who 
sharcKl  Hlphclere.  h.-r  husband's  magnlftcent  castle  She  confided 
to  reporters  what  a  time  she  d  had  leaching  them  to  sleep  in  pajamas 
m.stead   of  underwear 

While  the  large-scale  evacuation  of  children  was  held  up  by  the 
cry  of  -no  ahlps  to  spare.'  England's  little  lords  and  ladies  who 
weren  t  sent  to  Canada  find  generous  hosts  here.  J  P  Morgan  took 
time  off  from  international  finance  to  receive  the  Earl  of  Roseberys 
son.  U-yrar-old  Uird  Primrose  (still  clutching  a  gas  mask),  and 
George  Vivian  and  Ann,  two  youngsters  whose  father.  Baron  Bices- 
ter, is  a  partner  in  the  Morgan  London  banlilng  hou.«e  They're  at 
J  P  ■»  Locust  Valley.  L  I  estate.  Mr.  Mcraan  also  sponsored  the 
v'sit  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  niece  and  nephew,  Davina  and  Simon 
Bowes-Lyon.   whofee   father   is  Her   Majesty  s   brother 

Patricia  and  Pamela  Mountbiitton.  daughters  cf  the  King's  very 
wealthy  cousin.  Lord  Lculs.  have,  r.s  patronesses.  Mrs  Cornelius 
Vanderbllt,  a  sovereign  in  her  own  right— acknowledged  queen  of 
Newpiirt  Cholly  Knickerbocker.  Hearst  society  gossip,  suggests. 
however,  that  she  was  "done  out  of  "  one  set  cf  royal  visitors.  Wlien 
former  Empress  Zita,  who  has  spent  a  quarter  century  trying  to 
put  her  son.  Archduke  Otto,  on  the  nonexistent  Austrian  throne. 
came  over  with  a  squad  of  her  children,  most  cf  the  family  went  to 
"The  Columiis. "  a  handsome  estate  ..t  Royalston.  Mass  This  had 
b"en  turned  over  to  them  by  Calvin  Bullock,  president  of  the 
Nation-Wlde  Securities  Co  .  and  his  wife 

O'.eefully  Knickerbocker  *Tote  this  of  the  Bullocks  (who  have 
been  in  the  S^x-ial  Register  only  since  1931):  "They  certainly  put 
one  over  on  Mrs  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  who  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  all  visiting  royalty  are  her  special  property  •  •  •  I've 
tied  a  string  around  my  finger  so  I  wont  forget  to  mail  Mrs.  Vander- 
bllt  an  auto  road  map  showing  the  way  from  Newport.  R  I.,  to 
Royalston.  Mass  " 

Zlia  is  a  sister  of  Prince  Pellx.  of  Nazi-held  Luxembourg  Felix, 
who  has  issued  delighted  statements  on  American  hospitality,  has 
had  every  reason  to  do  so  Only  portions  of  the  press  muttered 
when  a  war&hlp.  the  United  States  cruiser  Tri-nfan.  became  a 
refugee  txiat  for  him  and  his  six  children,  two  retainers,  and  a 
nurse  They  landed  In  AnnapHalls.  received  a  21 -gun  salute  and 
four  l)and  flourishes,  lunched  In  state  with  President  Roosevelt, 
and  then  went  to  Hill  wood,  the  Long  Island  estate  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Jceeph  E  Dovles  Mrs  Davles.  who  was  Marjorie  Post,  heiress  to 
breakfast  food  millions,  and  her  husband,  once  Amba.ssador  to 
Belgium  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Minister  to  Luxemtxjurg.  hadn't 
occupied  Hillwood  for  5  years 

The  press  incidentally,  has  been  doing  a  bit  of  muttering  on  other 
aspecu  of  the  refugee  problem  An  editorial  in  the  8t  Louis  Post- 
Dtspatch  complains  that  "English  and  French  race  horses,  refugees 
from  Europe's  war.  are  winning  handsome  pr.zes  on  American 
tracks"  while  children  wait  their  chance  to  come  here  They  cah't 
be  expected  to  win  races 

And  a  tale,  attributed  by  the  New  York  Post  to  Edmond  Taylor, 
former  C  B  S  Europ>ean  reporter,  relates  that  Lady  Astor  sent  a 
dozen  horses  (passage  MOO  each)  at  a  time  when  Britain  said  she 
bad  no  ships  to  transport  children  This,  the  story  goes,  was  kept 
a  secret  by  the  British  Government. 

Among  those  who  did  make  the  crossing  were  various  branches 
of  the  Roth«chi'.d  family  of  bankers,  en  route  from  the  ruins  cf 
International  power  to  the  havens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Baron  Edward,  once  a  director  m  the  Bank  of  Prance,  came  on  the 
Yankee  Clipper  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  little  black 
satchel  holding  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  jewels 

As  fcr  the  others  nestling  in  American  security,  this  is  but  a 
partial  list  Count  Haugwitz-Reventlow.  Barbara  Mutton's  former 
husband.  Lady  Yule  who  inherited  some  one  hundred  millions 
made   by   Sir   buvid   ui   India.    Mrs.   Jo.<eph  Beck,   wife  of  Poland  s 


pro- Fascist  foreign  minister,  with  their  son:  Countess  Susanna 
Potockl  whose  husband.  Count  Jerzy.  Polish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Is  a  scion  of  an  old  land-owning  family;  Baronesa 
Ull  Hatvany.  the  literary  beauty  whose  family  for  years  controlled 
Hungary's  beet-sugar  industry. 

An  American  frontier  farmer  named  Creveceour  wrote  shortly 
after  setUing  in  this  country  in  1759:  "The  rich  stay  In  Europe. 
It  Is  only  the  middling  and  the  poor  that  emigrate.  In  this  great 
American  asylum,  the  poor  of  Europe  by  some  means  have  met 
together  •  •  •  To  what  purpose  should  they  ask  one  another, 
what  countrymen  they  are?  Alas,  two-thirds  of  them  had  no 
country  Can  a  wretch  who  wanders  about,  who  works  and 
starves  •  *  '  can  that  man  call  England  or  any  other  king- 
dom his  country?     •••.'• 

But  now  the  story  Is  a  new  one.  America's  newcomers  today 
have  had  a  coimtry,  have  owned  a  country,  and  have  left. 
[Captions  on  illustrations) 
Britain's  propaganda  contact  man  and  a  favorite  of  Park  Avenue, 
Noel  Coward,  is  shown  at  a  war  benefit  tea  in  England  between 
visits  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Actress  E\elyn  Laye  is  with 
him,  signing  autographs  (center).  Answering  criticism  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the'  playwright-composers  presence  in  America  because  he 
does  not  "appeal  to  democracy  in  America  and  does  not  represent 
democracy  here,"  the  Ministry  of  Information  said:  "He  possesses 
contacts  among  certain  sections  of  American  opinion  which  it  Is 
difficult  to  reach  by  ordinary  means."  Coward,  now  in  New  York 
City,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  gossip  columns. 

Lady  Yule,  widow  of  Sir  David,  reputed  to  be  England's  wealthiest 
woman.  She  had  nothing  of  interest  to  say  to  reporters  on  her 
arrival.  She  inherited  a  fortune  said  to  total  $100,000,000.  which 
her  husband  made  in  Indian  enterprises.  It  was  increased  recently 
by  the  sale  of  the  yacht  Sahlm  to  King  Carol  of  Rumania.  The 
Duke  of  Windsor  used  it  for  his  Medlterrarean  cruise  in  1936 

Count  Kurt  Haugwitz-Reventlow's  latest  trip  to  America  was  as 
a  refugee  instead  of  as  husband  He  has  been  divorced  from 
Barbara  Mutton.  Woolworth  heiress.  Shown  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Drayton  Vanlear  a  divorcee,  the  handsome  .Danish  nobleman  de- 
nied the  pos..'ibility  of  reconciliation  with  his  ex-wife,  denied  also 
a  romance  with  Mrs    Vanlear.  being  welcomed  at  pier. 

Sir  ChiArles  and  Lady  Mendl.  former  American  Elsie  de  Wolf, 
toppled  from  Hitlers  French  conquest  from  her  throne  as  hostess 
to  international  society  at  the  luxurious  Villa  Trianon  In  Versailles. 
With  a  full  schedule  of  trips  to  the  seasonal  meccas  planned.  Lady 
Mendl  hopes  to  forset  the  nightmare  of  her  dash  from  Paris  to 
Lisbon  along  refugee-packed  roads  where  hungry  children  slept  in 
ditches  antl  fields.  Lady  Mendl  herself  lacked  the  usual  con- 
veniences in  her  flight,  suffered  great  discomfort  when  runs  de- 
veloped in  her  only  pair  of  stockings  and  when  she  had  to  live  en 
sardines  and  tea  fo'r  2  days,  but  the  three  strands  of  pearls  around 
her  neck  came  through  unscathed. 

Patricia  Mountbatten,  believed  to  be  England's  "richest  ilttla 
girl"  and  her  sister.  Pamela,  have  been  entrusted  by  their 
parents.  Lord  and  Ladv  Louis  Mountbatten.  the  King's  cousins,  to 
Mrs  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  during  their  wartime  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. They  will  serve  as  consolation  gtiests  to  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  who, 
according  to  Chollv  Knickerbocker.  Hearst  society  gossip,  looked 
forward  to  entertaining  Eiiipress  Zita  and  her  royal  brood,  only  to 
lose  them  to  the  Calvin  Bullocks  (In  the  social  register  "only" 
since  1931 » . 

Former  Empress  Zita  came,  after  25  years  of  International  schem- 
ing to  restore  the  ancient  Mapsburg  rule  in  Austria,  with  her  chil- 
dren, including  Archduke  Otto,  pretender  to  the  nonexistent 
throne  and  possessor  of  17  names.  Also  with  her  are  Archduchess 
Elizabeth  and  Archduke  Felix  Zita  and  her  8  children  now  occupy 
the  Rcyalston.  Mass  .  estate  of  a  broker.  The  royal  prediction  on 
war's  victors:  "Why.  the  democracies,  of  course." 

Lady  Ribblesdale  Is  plain  Mrs.  Alva  Willing  Ribblesdale  now  hav- 
ing regained  her  citizenship  and  renounced  her  title  on  returning 
from  embattled  England,  where  she  spent  31  years.  Widow  of  Lord 
Ribblesdale.  and  the  fanner  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  she  came  back 
only  after  urgent  appeals  from  her  son.  She  can,  however.  rtiU 
pursue  her  British  way  of  life  at  his  Bermuda  villa.  Back  in  1909 
the  was  queen  of  Newport  society. 

With  Jewels  worth  a  million  dollars  salvaged  from  one  of  the 
largest  French  fortunes.  Baron  Edward  de  Rothschild  came  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  baron,  head  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
once  powerful  140-year-old  European  banking  family,  pleaded  ig- 
norance when  asked  by  reporters  to  discuss  economic  questions  A 
doz.en  other  Rothschilds  have  found  sanctuary  from  war  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  where  they  may  reunite. 

J.  P  Morgan  took  a  morning  off  from  his  Wall  Street  banking 
hotise  to  greet  three  children  of  nobility  for  whom  his  Locust  Val- 
ley. Long  Island,  estate  is  serving  as  a  refuge.  In  her  nurses  care  n 
Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Baron  Bicester,  a  member  of  the  Morgan 
London  branch.  Lord  Primrose.  II.  son  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry. 
J  P  .  incidentally,  was  prevented  by  the  war  from  going  to  Scotland 
for  his  annual  grouse  shooting  He  is  also  sponsoring  visits  ot 
other  Erngllsh  nobles 

Prince  Consort  Felix  and  his  six  children  far  from  the  war-torn 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  are  sheltered  en  Long  Island  in  a  luxurious 
mansion  lent  them  by  Joseph  E  Davies.  former  Amba.s.sadGr  to 
Belgium  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Minister  to  Luxembourg.  The 
children  are  Crown  Prince  Jean.  Princess  Allx.  Princess  Marie-Ade- 
laide. Princess  Elizabeth.  Princess  Marle-Gabrielle.  and  Prince 
I    Charles.     Grand  Duchess  Charlotte-Adelgoade  did  not  come. 
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Use  of  Food  Stamps  for  Liquor  and  Race  Bets  by 

Persons  on  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  26  (legLslative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washineton  Time^-Herald  of  today,  entitled  "Reliefers 
Using  Pood  Stamps  for  Liquor  and  Race  Bets.  Coast  Officials 
Learn."  This  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding.  This  money  and 
these  benefits  were  made  available  to  aid  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  and  their  families.  I  certainly  am  shocked  to 
find  these  funds  going  for  liquor  and  betting  on  race  tracks. 
I  am  glad  those  cases  are  being  investigated,  and  I  hope  the 
persons  involved  will  be  pimished. 

There  t>einR  no  cbjpction.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  August  26.  1940] 
nzurrvRs    rsiNC    rooo    stamps    f«or    liqt:or    and    kace    bets,    coast 

OmClALS    LEARN 

Los  Ancei.es.  August  26  (C  T  P  S  )  .—Federal  investigators  here 
are  making  an  extensive  inquiry  Into  reports  that  reliefers  who 
buy  food  stamps  are  using  the  stamps  Illegally  to  place  bets  on 
the  races  and  buy  liquor  and  tobacco.  Some  even  sell  the  stamps 
to  friends  who  buy  automobiles  with  them.  It  was  alleged  today 

Already  eight  arresus  have  been  made,  and  at  least  four  more 
cases  arc  to  be  placed  before  the  grand  Jury  after  Its  recess  One 
woman,  who  represented  herself  as  destitute  bought  $40  worth  of 
stamps  the  dav  after  sh'-  received  her  first  relief  check  for  »11  04, 
officials  said  In  her  first  mouth  on  relief  she  allegedly  purchased 
»58  worth  of  the  stamps,  although  $58  is  the  maximum  possible 

dole  fcr  a  month  ,     ^  ^,    «    ..      ,,  * 

OCicial'5  also  quoted  the  case  of  a  man  who  received  his  first  relief 
check  of  $-29.  and  the  following  day  bought  »40  worth  of  stamps. 
Other  similar  cases  are  said  to  be  under  investigation 

Two  former  relief  Bdmlnlstrative  employees.  Boyd  Robbins  and 
Charles  Tliomas  said  th.y  believed  persons  who  spent  an  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  their  dole  for  food  stamps  were  furnished 
the  money  by  someone  else,  unless  they  had  sources  of  income  con- 
cealed from  relief  oflQcials. 

"A  person  on  relief  can  get  a  $15  book  of  stamps  for  $10."  Rob- 
bins  said  'The  $15  book  is  accepted  by  some  bookmakers  at  face 
value      Tills  enables  a  reliefer  to  place  a  $15  bet  with  a  $10  outlay. 

"While  the  stamjis  are  supnostd  to  be  good  only  at  groceries  and 
for  designated  foods,  some  grocers  accept  them  for  liquor,  tobacco 
and  even  some  poolroom  operators  accept  them.  All  dispose  oi 
them  by  arrangement  with  some  friend  In  a  grocery  " 

Thomas  stated  that  some  used-car  dealers  accept  the  bonks  at 
face  value,  making  it  "good  business"  for  prospective  purchasers  to 
get  reliefers  to  buy  $15  books  for  them  at  $10  each. 


School  Teachers  of  Louisiana  Are  Patriotic 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOACHIM  0.  FERNANDEZ 

OK   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26,  1940 


LFTTER  BY  HON    JO    FERNANDEZ.  OP  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
1  HotTSE  or  Represent ATTViB 

I  Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  PmnrND:  Throughout  my  public  career  I  have  always 
been  interested  in.  and  have  demonstrated  at  every  opportunity  my 
friendship  for  the  school  teachers  of  Louisiana,  particularly  those 
m  the  teaching  corps  of  the  Orleans  Pari.sh  schools  It  has  re- 
cently been  my  privUege  to  defend  »  cowardly  attack  made  upon 


the  school  teachers  of  Louisiana  In  i\  radio  .speech  by  Mr  F.  Edward 
Hebert.  candidate  for  Congress,  endorsed  by  Governor  Jones.  In 
mv  opinion  this  attack  comes  with  bad  grace  from  Mr.  Hebert 
at'  a  time  when  the  school  teachers  are  fighting  fur  a  living  wage 
which  they  until  recently,  had  been  led  to  believe  by  Mr  Hebert's 
chief  backers  would  be  assured  during  the  next  school  term. 

Mr  Hebert.  In  a  radio  addres.s  rn  Monday.  August  5.  announced 
as  the  ninih  plank  of  his  platform  "No  'Ism'  but  Americanism" 
and.  in  explaining  this  plank,  made  the  following  statement: 

•'I  l)elieve  that  the  education  taught  In  our  schccis  should  be 
ba"=td  on  the  Constitution  our  forefathers  fought  to  give  us.  I 
believe  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  curbing  the  teaching  of 
some  of  our  teachers  in  our  public  and  parochial  institutions." 

As  your  Conpri«ssman.  I  could  not  but  defend  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  many  teachers  who  give  up  their  lives  for  other 
people's  children,  and  In  my  radio  speech  on  August  8.  I  challenged 
Mr  Hebert  to  cite  one  Instance  In  which  there  had  been  taught  any 
"Ism  "  but  Americanlfm  In  the  public  schools  In  this  district,  and  I 
called  upon  him  to  refact  his  false  charge  against  the  patriotic 
men  and  wonun  who  form  the  teaching  corps  of  our  public  schools. 

I  had  thought  at  that  time  ihat.  if  not  through  conviction,  at 
least  for  political  rea.sons.  Mr.  Hebert  w  luld  retract  his  statements, 
but  instead  In  his  speech  on  AupvLst  0.  Mr.  Hetiert  reiterated  his 
former  statements  and  further  aggravated  his  unjust  attack  by 
stating  that  he  has  no  apologies  to  make  to  the  teachers. 

I  believe  I  have  correctly  represented  the  views  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  in  the  defense  I  have  made  in  their  behalf  against 
Mr  Hebert's  attack  However.  I  would  appreciate  your  communi- 
cating to  me  your  views  in  the  matter  so  1  can  govern  myself  In 
accordance  with  them  In  my  further  activities. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  at   this  time  that  you  may  count  on  my 
as.si'jrance  In  any  manner  that  I  may  effectively  serve  yuu.  to  Insure 
the  payment  to  you  of  the  salary  for  which  you  are  now  fighting, 
and  which  you  so  richly  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

J.  O.  Fernandez,  M.  C. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  27  (Icgislath^'  day  of  Moriday.  August  5 ) ,  1940 


EDITORIALS    PROM    WALLACE'S    PARMER 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  5  editorials 
from  Wallace  s  Parmer,  a  periodical  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  260.000.  These  editorials  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  clearly  stated  foreign  policy,  and  are  quite  surprising 
in  these  days  of  interventionism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Wallace's  Farmer  of  May  6.  1939) 

WE   have  to   pay   to   STAT    OtTT   OF   WAR 

As  the  Nation  and  the  world  hold  their  breath  to  hear  the  flrat 
shot  that  may  plunge  Europe  Into  war,  Iowa  larmers  may  find  It 
wise  to  consider  two  fairy  tales  that  are  likely  to  mislead  us  as  we 
try  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation. 

One  fairy  tale  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  stay  neutral  in  case 
of  a  European  war.  that  it  is  bound  to  be  dragged  in.  This  Is 
cowardly  ncn.sense.  of  course. 

We  can  stay  out  If  we  want  to  badly  enough.  Sweden,  Norway. 
Denmark.  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands — all  on  the  edge 
of  the  era  of  conflict  In  the  World  War— stayed  neutral  successfully. 
Tlic  United  States,  an  ocean  away,  can  do  as  well 

In  the  Najxjleonlc  wars,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centtiry.  the 
United  States  was  finally  dragged  Into  the  conflict,  but  we  stayed 
out  successfully  for  nearly  12  years.  That's  longer  than  the  next 
war  win  last. 

The  second  fairy  tale  is  that  all  we  need  to  do  to  stay  neutral  Is  to 
mind  our  own  business  and  go  on  as  usua'..  Though  It  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  this  Is  Just  as  pltlfvil  nonsense 
as  to  sav  that  we  can't  stay  neutral  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  neutrality  requires  a  policy  almost  as  compli- 
cated and  as  expensive  as  that  of  war.  We'll  have  to  limit  our  ire»- 
dom  of  action,  keep  our  ships  off  the  seas  at  danger  spots,  com- 
pensate shipowners  and  crews,  suffer  loss  of  exports,  and  work 
out  ways  of  minimizing  the  losses  to  exporters  and  producers. 
Staving  neutral  is  a  hard  Job  We  won't  stay  neutral  Just  by  saying 
we  wa^t  to  stay  out  of  trouble  We'll  have  to  sacrifice  the  things 
that  lead  to  a  loss  of  neuuality. 
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We  hop*  farmers  remember  this  The  United  States  can  stay 
neutral  In  a  world  war  If  it  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price  tn  money, 
in  self-control    In  the  use  of  brains  in  national  affairs. 

Don  t  believe  anybody  who  lelU  you  we  cant  stay  out  or  any- 
body who  tells  you  it  will  be  easy  to  stay  out. 

IProm  Wallace's  Parmer  of  June  17.  1939] 

SHOfLD  W«   SELL   ARMS   OVEESEAS? 

Th-  debate  over  neutrality  legislation  appears  to  be  boiling  down 
to  one  issue;  Should  the  United  States  refuse  to  ship  arms  and 
munitions  to  nations  at  war.  cr  should  it  sell  such  goods  on  a  casH- 
and-rarry  basis  to  anybody  who  can  pay  for  them  and  carry  tbem 

Both  Secretary  Hull  and  the  isolationists  seem  to  be  fairly  weU 
a>treed  that  we  should  keep  American  ships  out  of  combat  zont-s. 
ket-p  American  travelers  out  of  combat  zones.  Insist  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  ba«;s  f<.r  sales  of  goods  to  nations  at  war.  and  prevent  loans 

Ui  warring  nat.ons.  «„w,i„™ 

Where  they  differ  is  on  supplying  arms  and  munitions  to  nghting 
nations  Secretary  Hull  suggests  that  the  cash-and-carry  provi- 
sions apply  to  arms  as  well  as  to  other  goods  His  opponents  say 
that  munitions  should  not  be  sold  at  all 

The  arguments  go  something  like  this:  Those  who  want  this 
country  to  wll  aims  say  that  Prance  and  Great  Fntaln  are  handi- 
capped as  against  Germany  and  Italy  unless  tl-ey  are  permitted 
to  buy  here  that  relu.Mng  to  allcw  sales  of  arns  will  encourage 
Germany  and  Italy  and  make  war  more  likely  to  come,  and  that 
for  our  own  defense  we  need  to  build  up  an  armament  mdu.stry 
that  can  b*  shifted  to  produce  airplanes,  tanks,  and  other  war 
material  for  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  if  needed 

Those  who  object  to  selling  munitions  claim  that  we  got  Into 
the  last  war  at  lea.st  partly  becau.se  we  permitted  an  armament 
boom  to  develop  and  were  afraid  to  risk  dopri-8.sion  by  cutting  It 
off.  and  that  we  would  run  the  same  ri.sk  if  we  permitted  the  muni- 
tions makers  to  run  wild  now. 

Beth  sidfs  have  good  arguments  It  Is  largely  a  question  of 
Which  course  involves  the  les.ser  risk. 

By  permitting  munitions  sales  we  would  strengthen  our  own 
defenses  by  having  more  factories  ready  to  turn  out  goods  for 
the  use  of  our  own  Army  and  Navy  On  the  other  hand,  we  would 
risk  starting  an  armament  t)oom  that  would  make  us  want  to  help 
our    customers    rather    than    to   see    the    boom    end    through    their 

defeat  ^  , 

Which  risk  Is  the  greater?  Wallace's  Parmer  and  Iowa  Home- 
stead feel  that  the  plati  with  the  les-ser  ruk  is  to  prevent  shipments 
of  munltlon.s  to  anybody  But  w»  admit  that  the  other  side  can 
make  a  pretty  strong  case  for  Its  beliefs,  too. 

[Prom  Wallace's  Pnrmer  of  August  26.  1939] 

HOW    MANT    WANT   WAR    WITH    J.APAN^ 

An  American  busineseman  In  China  is  quoted  as  saying;  "If 
Japan  wins  the  war.  we  will  be  thrown  out  of  China  m  3  years 
If  China  wlrw.  we  will  l)e  thrown  out  In  5  " 

He  Is  probably  right  No  matter  which  crowd  wins,  the  day  of 
rocclal  privilege  for  the  foreigner  In  China  to  over  Yet  the  United 
5tat«8  still  keeps  warships  and  soldiers  in  war  territory  in  China, 
has  Ju«t  ended  a  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  and  Is  generally 
trying  to  bump  Its  nose  Into  somebody's  f\st 

If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  an  Asiatic  war.  we  had  better  get  our 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  civilians  out  of  the  fighting  zone. 


IProm  Wallace's  Farmer  of  September  9    1939] 

WE    CAN    STAY    NEtJTRAL    DT    WE    WANT    TO 

The  United  States  has  a  far  better  chance  of  staying  neutral  In 
•  new  war  than  we  had  in  the  war  that  started  in  1914  Or  at 
leMt.  we  have  a  better  chance  If  we  retain  and  strengthen  the 
present   neutrality  law 

That  law  is  the  product  of  experience  in  the  1914-17  perloa. 
It  tries  to  remove  some  of  the  banana  peels  that  made  us  slide 
Into  hell  in   1917 

TTiose  mistakes  In  1914-17  policy  which  shoved  us  Into  war  can 
be  summarized  as  follows; 

1  Loans  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  by  American  citizens. 
American  banks  pushed  the  sale  of  these  foreign  bonds  and  gave 
Investor*  a  stake  in  the  success  of   the  Allies 

2  Sales  of  mtinlticns  to  the  Allies  This  helped  the  war  boom 
and   gave   the   whole   Nation  a  stake   In   the   continuance   of  sales 

abroad.  .,^     ,       .. 

3  American  cltUsetis  on  ships  of  warring  nations  The  Luiitania. 
a  British  munitions-carrying  ship,  had  Americans  atxiard  when 
sunk  IndlgnaUon  over  this  and  other  similar  events  helped  bring 
the  United  States  into  war. 

4  American  ships  took  chances  In  tn,lng  to  get  shipmenU 
through  blockades  When  sunk  or  captured  Americans  were  in- 
dignant 

We're  In  better  shape  now  No  foreign  nation  at  war  can  try 
to  sell  Its  bonds  in  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens  are 
barred  from  travel  on  belligerent  ships.  Sales  of  munitions  are 
blocked 

We  still  need  a  cash-and-carry  provision  If  warring  nations 
want  otir  goods,  let  them  come  here,  pay  cash,  and  tote  the  goode 
home. 

We  still  need  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  point  out  com- 
bat sones  into  which  oUr   citizens  will  not  be  p«TDitte<l  to  go. 


And  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  does  a  better  Job  on 
that  than  he  has  done  In  getting  Americans  out  of  the  danger 
rone  In  China. 

The  present  neutrality  law,  with  the  Improvements  noted  above, 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble.  If  we  are  sensible 
enough  to  remember  that  both  sides  are  going  to  fill  us  full  of 
propaganda  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  -news"  from  abroad  will 
be  lies. 

There  Is  danger  that  some  Americans  who  Insist  on  meddling 
with  European  affairs  will  try  to  get  Congress  to  repeal  the 
Neutrality  Act  or  to  weaken  It.  Farmers  might  as  well  serve 
notice  now  on  their  Congressmen  that  anybody  who  weakens  cur 
chances  of  staying  out  of  war  might  Just  as  well  cut  his  own 
political  throat  at  once  and  be  done  with  It. 

[Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  November  4,  1939] 

WHEN   CASH    RUNS    OUT.    THEN    WHAT? 

Congress  and  the  Nation  are  apparently  determined  to  keep  war 
trade  on  a  cash  basis.  If  anybody  wants  to  buy  from  u.s  let  him 
put  cash  on  the  barrel  head.    Otherwt.se.  no  trade. 

How  much  cash  is  there''  Great  Britain  and  France  hold  from 
three  to  four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  American  securities.  If 
these  are  traded  to  us  for  goods  (probably  some  will  go  elsewhere). 
It  .should  keep  the  war  export  bu.slness  going  for  from  1  to  2  years. 

Then  what?  "Late  in  1915.  when  the  Allies  had  come  to  the  end 
of  their  cash.  President  Wilson  was  warned  by  Secretary  Lansing 
that  unless  we  allowed  foreign  nations  to  float  leans  here  "they  will 
have  to  stop  buying  and  our  present  expert  trade  will  sink  prop>or- 
tlotiately.  The  result  would  be  •  *  *  industrial  depression 
•     •     •     numerous  failures     •     •     •     and  general  suffering." 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  had  let  the  Allies  start  a  war 
boom  here  with  their  own  cash  buying,  and  then  was  afraid  to  end 
the  boom  when  the  cash  ran  out.     So  we  ticgan  to  lend  money. 

If  this  war  turns  out  to  be  a  long  one.  the  real  test  will  come 
when  Great  Britain  and  France  begin  to  run  short  of  cash.  Then 
we  shall  be  told  that  we  have  a  war  boom,  that  we  dare  not  permit 
it  to  end.  and  that  the  only  way  to  continue  It  Is  to  lend  money 
to  Great  Britain  and  France 

And  If  we  do  lend  money,  we  shall  be  told  later  that  the  only 
way  to  make  the  t>onds  good  is  to  see  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
win.  That  was  the  story  in  1917.  Wc  wore  urged  to  go  to  war. 
in  part,  to  be  sure  of  payment  of  a  two-blUlon  debt.  We  came  out 
with  those  same  cotuitries  owing  us  over  ten  billions.  They  still 
owe  almost  all  of  It. 

Any  kind  of  a  war  boom  runs  the  risk  of  getting  us  Into  war 
and  of  getting  us  Into  a  «:hell -shocked  peace  after  the  war  Is  over. 
The  less  we  can  rely  on  exports  now  and  the  more  we  can  rely  on 
bigger  business  with  our  own  people,  the  better  we  are  going  to  feel 
when  the  shooting  u  over. 


Aid  Furnished  by  W.  P.  A.  to  Southern  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OK  SOITH   CAROLINA 

IN'  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Aucrust  27  (legislative  day  o)  Monday,  Augv^t  5>,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LAWRENCE  M    PINCKNET 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Rutledge  and  published  in  the  South  Atlantic  Monthly 
which  deplored  the  aid  furnished  by  the  W.  P.  A.  to  Negroes 
in  the  South.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a.  reply  to  that  article  written  by  Mr  Lawrence  M. 
Pinckney.  State  administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  in  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply  was   ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  24.  1940. 
The  EnrroR.  The  State 

Columbia.  S  C. 

Dear  Sim;  I  read  with  much  Interest  the  article  appearing  on 
the  editorial  page  of  your  Issue  of  Sunday.  August  18.  entitled 
"The  Negro  and  the  New  Deal"  by  Archibald  Rutledge  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Monthly 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  note  the  different  attitudes  that  Mr. 
Rutledge  appears  to  take  toward  the  W  P  A  .  because  the  records 
cf  W  P  A  which  I  Will  mention  in  detail  In  this  letter,  disclose 
that  from  September  1939  through  May  1940.  his  attitude  was  one 
of  applying  to  W  P  A  for  a^istance  to  Negroes  in  his  rural 
section.  In  his  article  of  the  18th  he  criticizes  the  W  P.  A.  for 
giving  employment  to  Negroes  In  South  Carolina  Then,  on 
August  22.  his  attitude  has  changed  again,  for  we  received  a  letter 
from  him  again  requesting  us  to  give  employment  to  Negroes  In 
his  rural  section,  yet  he  states  In  his  article:   "While  I  am  not  In 
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a  position  to  dl«icuss  this  question  In  Its  broader  and  more  general 
aspects,  yet  I  do  kno*-  what  the  New  Deal  Is  doing,  not  for  the 
Negro,  but  to  the  Negro    in  my  region  of  the  rural  South  " 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  view  of  this  statement  of  Mr.  Rutledge.  and 
the  conflicting  attitudes  as  expressed  In  his  letters  to  the  W  P  A., 
and  his  article  of  Aupust  18  that  It  will  be  Interesting  to  the 
public  to  read  these  letters  In  full — as  well  as  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr  Rutledge  under  dote  cf  May  23.  1940.  by  our  district  manager 
at  Charleston.     These  follow: 

Hampton  Plantation. 
McClcUanville.  S.  C  .  September  14.  1939. 
EMPtOTMENT   OmrtH     W     P     A. 

DiLAR  Sir;  James  Frazer  and  Arthur  Lawrence,  who  have  been 
with  ycu  and  have  been  temporarily  laid  off,  came  to  me  for 
work. 

I  was  able  to  employ  them  here  for  a  week,  btit  now  the  Job  Is 
ccmpleted.  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  offer  them. 

These  two  good  men  have  been  known  to  me  since  boyhood. 
They  are  thoroughly  reliable  Moreover,  as  they  have  large  fami- 
lies they  suffer  great  hardship  when  they  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  reinstate  them  at  an  early 
date.  I  am. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Abchibald  Rutlei>ce. 

Hampton  Plantation. 
McClellanville.  S.  C.  December  20.   19.^9. 
OtjmxittM :  James  Washington  and  Johnson  Green.  Negroes  of 
the  Collins  Creek  settlement   near  here,  have  asked  me  to  beg  you 
to  reinstate   them   by  January   1.     They  have   been   out   of  work 
since   September 

Thev  are  worthy  fellows,  and  In  dire  need. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  doing  the  proper  thing  In  thus  writing 
ycu.  but  promised  them  to  call  the  matter  to  your  attention.  As 
you  know,  so  many  of  tlie  Negroes  are  helpless  without  the  aid 
of  a  white  man 

Very   sincerely, 

Archibald   RtrrLEDCE 

Hampton.  May  3.  1940. 
Dear  Mrs  Lesesni;;  Con  you  do  anything  for  Will  Alston.  George 
Bovkln.  John  SmaU''  All  these  are  from  Hampton,  they  have  no 
work,  and  in  the  case  of  Will,  his  wife  Is  dead,  and  he  Is  trying 
to  raise  two  children.  These  men  are  willing  to  go  to  Santee- 
Coop)er 

Sincerely, 

Archibald   Rutledgk. 


Hampton  Plantation, 
McClellanville.  S  C  .  May  10.  1940. 
Mt  Dear  Miss  Berkman;  Thank  you  for  your  kind  note,  which 
I  am  returning  for  the  convenience  of  your  reference 

James  Kelly  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  If.  however,  It  Is 
a  question  of  putUng  one  man  back  to  work.  Will  Alston  Is  the 
more  needy  This  Is  because  he  Is  a  widower,  with  two  babies 
to  feed 

Would  you  consider  making  me  your  official  agent  In  the  region 
from  Awendaw  to  the  Santee?  I  know  everyone,  and  I  know  Indi- 
vidual needs.  I  now  give  a  lot  of  my  time  to  this  work,  but  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  you  in  a  more  official 
capacity. 

Would  you   mind   calling  Mr.  Qrlce's  attention   to  my  proposal? 
Sincerely. 

Abchibald  RtnxEDCE. 

I  Post  card] 

Mat  23.  1040. 

Mrs.  Harleston  Iesxs?«. 

W .  P    A  .  Old  Citadel.  Charleston,  S.  C: 
Can  you  possibly  lend  a  hand  to  Will  Alston  at  Oermantown? 
He  Is  a  widower  with  smaU  children.     This   Is  a  case   of   urgent 

need. 

Archibald  Rutledge. 

CHARLKSTON.  8.  C  .  May  23.  1940. 
Mr.  Archibald  RmrxocE. 

Hampton   Plantation.  McClellanville.  S.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Rutledge:  Your  letter  to  Miss  Berkman  under  date  of 
May  10  has  been  referred  to  me  for  the  reason  that  Miss  Berkman 
has  been  away  from  the  office  and  will  be  away  for  about  10  days. 

The  spirit  that  motivates  your  offer  of  service  to  the  W.  P.  A.  Is 
thoroughly  understood 

Inevitably  where  selections  are  to  be  made,  and  only  some  of 
those  eligible  for  wcfk  can  be  worked,  charges  of  partiality  are 
almost  inevitably  made,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Government  should  put  you  In  that  poeltlon  with  your  neighbors 

The  ramifications  of  accu.satlons  are  really  marvelous  to  behold. 

Knowing  of  your  sympathy  with  those,  partlcxilarly  the  Negro 
race,  in  vour  vicinity,  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  having 
cur  social  worker  discuss  with  you  from  time  to  time  the  real 
needs  of  those  in  the  Awendaw-Santee  section. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time  we  have  drastically  reduced  the 
number  of  those  that  we  are  employing,  and  until  we  get  some 


work    as    to   the   provisions   of    the    bill    now   jjendlng   In    Congress 
effective  July  1    we  cannot  make  any  definite  plans  for  the  future. 
Yours  very  truly, 

K.  P.  Grick.  Jr., 
District  Manager.  District  No.  2.  W.  P.  A. 

Hampton  Plantation. 

McClellanvUlc.  S.  C.  August   22.  1940. 

Dear  Mrs.  Berkman:  The  bearer  of  this  letter  Is  Sue  Alston,  the 
widow  of  Prince  Allston,  who  used  to  be  my  foreman 

Sue  has  three  sons,  Prince.  Will,  and  Samuel.  Prince.  Jr  .  Is  now 
my  foreman,  and  he  Is  the  only  person  now  living  on  Hampton. 
I  give  him  work  and  him  alone  Will  Is  a  widower  with  two  babies, 
one  of  them  bt'ing  blind  Sue  is  trying  to  raise  them.  Both  Will 
and  Samuel  have  lung  been  out  of  work. 

All  the  members  of  this  family  live  at  Germanvllle,  adjacent  to 
Hampton  From  seve.al  of  the  families  there,  two  members  have 
gone  to  the  Santee-Cooper.  Yet  in  no  case  do  I  know  a  more 
needy  family  than  the  Alstons,  a  more  worthy  family  also.  And 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  member  to  work 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  give  Will  or  Samuel  some  kind 
of  work  somewhere,  and  immediately,  so  that  this  widow  may  get 
some  food   and   clothes  for   her   grandchildren. 
Sincerely. 

Archibalo  Rutledge. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  statements  made  by  Mr  Rut- 
ledge In  the  above  letters.  Under  date  of  December  20.  1939.  he 
states:  "As  you  know,  so  many  of  the  Negroes  are  helpless  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  white  man."  and  again  in  his  letter  of  May  10. 
1940.  he  then  goes  further  and  asks;  "Would  you  consider  making 
mr  your  official  agent  In  the  region  from  Awendaw  to  the  Santee? 
1  know  everyone,  and  I  know  Individual  needs.  I  now  give  a  lot 
of  my  time  to  this  work,  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  you  In  a  more  official  capacity  " 

These  two  statements.  In  my  opinion,  contradict  his  principal 
criticism  of  W  P.  A.  and  what  he  feels  it  Is  doing  to  the  Negro  in 
his   rural   section 

In  the  above  letters  it  will  also  be  noted  that  Mr  Rutledge  was 
seeking  employment  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  following  Negroes: 
James  Washington,  Johnson  Green.  Steve  Boykin,  Arthur  Lawrence. 
James  Frazler,  Will  Allston,  James  A    Kelly 

Our  records  disclose  that  James  Washington  was  employed  on 
the  W  P.  A  ;  left  W.  P.  A.  to  accept  private  employment  and.  when 
that  was  over,  returned  to  W  P  A  and  was  reemployed  He  left 
again,  however,  to  we  can  only  presume  he  has  found  empiojment 
elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  names  mentioned  are  now  working  on 
W    P    A 

Mr  Rutledge  mentions  in  his  article  a  Steve  Boykin.  Our  rec- 
ords disclose  that  Steve  Boykin.  whose  address  was  Germanvllle.  is 
working  on  W  P  A  ;  therefore.  I  presume  it  is  the  same  Steve 
Buykin  to  whom  he  refers  and  whom  he  uses  a£  a  source  of  Infor- 
mation to  make  charges  against  W.  P    A. 

One  of  the  statements  made  Is  about  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  at  certain  stores.  W.  P  A.  does  not  operate,  nor  has 
It  any  Interest  In  stores.  All  W.  P.  A  workers  are  paid  by  the 
Disbursing  Officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
whose  office  Is  located  in  Columbia.  The  checks  are  mailed  direct 
to  these  workers  at  the  addresses  which  they  give  as  their  proper 
addresses  and  which  are  showTi  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr  Rutledge  also  states  that  Steve  told  htm  of  stiggestlons 
being  made  that  he  contribute  to  the  Democratic  campaign  chest. 
If  Mr  Rutledge  will  advise  me  who  made  such  suggestions,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  Investigated  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
suggestions  being  made  to  ^krorken  In  any  part  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina 

I  think  It  was  rather  amusing  for  Mr,  Rutledge  to  use  Steve 
Bovkln  as  his  authority.  If  Steve  Boykin  Is  unable  to  count  hla 
own  children  and  seemed  to  be  only  mildly  interested  tn  what  hiul 
become  of  them — as  related  by  Mr.  Rutledge  in  hi*  story  about 
the  alligator  eating  his  children — Boykin  would  appear  to  be  rather 
a  poor  wltne.'.s 

Mr  Rutledge  laments  the  fatal  undermining  of  the  Negro  char- 
acter which,  from  his  article,  he  feels  Is  being  done  by  W.  P.  A. 
and  charges  that  the  Negro  Is  losing  hLs  independence  and  with  it 
his  self-respect. 

Does  Mr.  Rutledge  object  to  the  Negro  working  for  his  living? 
I  think  It  Is  commendable  In  the  Negro,  when  he  is  told  by  a 
plantation  owner,  or  anyone  else,  that  he  has  nothing  for  him  to 
do,  to  go  out  and  endeavor  to  get  work  elsewhere,  where  he  can 
earn  money  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  his  family. 

The  census  of  1930  showed  that  South  Carolina  had  the  greatest 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  Since  W.  P  A. 
took  over  the  educational  program,  which  was  In  January  1938. 
W  P  A  has  taught  over  60,000  adults  to  read  and  write,  over 
33.000  of  these  being  Negroes. 

Does  Mr.  Rutledge  object  to  Negroes  In  South  Carolina  being 
taught   to  read  and   write? 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  W.  P.  A  program  In  South  Carolina, 
we  have  constructed  In  this  State  479  new  schools  and  have  re- 
paired and  made  additions  to  1,442  schools.  These  schools  are 
schools  for  both  while  and  colored.  Does  Mr.  Rutledge  object  to 
this  work  by  W.  P  A.  because  It  will  mean  giving  Negroes  an 
education,  which  should  enable  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  In 
the  future? 


« 
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The  accomplishtncnts  of  W  P  A  In  South  Carolina  sn  so  numer- 
ouB  and  diversined  both  from  the  standpoint  of  greatly  needed 
phvsical  improvements  and  new  facilities  in  the  State — and  from 
the  «t«ndpoint  of  intanRibU-  berients  to  the  Individuals  by  pro- 
vMltns  self-respectinff  work  to  the  unemployed,  that  I  shall  not 
auk  you  Mr  Editor,  for  «pace  to  l:st  thfm  In  rhls  letter,  but  If  Mr 
Rutledye  de»in-»  to  knt/W  what  W  P  A  has  done  for  the  S'.ate  of 
South  Carolina  as  a  whole,  or  In  any  part  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
advise  him  on  receipt   of  such   a   request 

r  recall  the  inclde.it  that  Mr  Rutledge  r»»lates  when  he  requested 
the  W  P  A  to  clear  some  land  on  his  plantation  to  permit  the 
Negroes  to  plant  Mr  Rutledge  was  not  rebuffed  but  wa«  informed 
that  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  for  W  P  A  to  clear  his 
private    property 

M'    Rutledge  makes  the  following  statement  In  hts  article: 

"Almost  to  a  man.  every  able-bodied  Negro  man  and  boy  of  my 
■cquain'ance  is  on  relief  The  countryside  is  empty  cf  its  laborers. 
The  little  farms  and  gardens  the  fences  and  the  fields,  the  chicken 
vards  and  hog  lots  the  crops  that  would  sustain  life  through  the 
winter  even  though  things  from  stores  could  not  be  bought — these 
are  Rone  " 

The  W  P  A  .  under  the  regulations,  can  only  give  employment  to 
one  member  of  a  family  provided  that  family  is  In  need,  and  then 
wuhin  quot«  limitations  a«slgn«^  to  the  State  and  every  available 
•  tudy  ♦very  known  authority-  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderably more  food  (crops,  livestock,  and  poultry*  produced  In 
Siuih  Carolina  now  than  before  the  W  P.  A.  began  in  this  SUte  In 
1935 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  space  in  your  paper  for  publication 
Of  thU  letter 

Youra  sincerely, 

Lawmlnci  M  PiNcxNrr. 

state  Administrator. 


This  Nation,  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  and  for 
the  People,  Shall  Not  Perish  From  the  Earth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   CHARLES  O    SAMP  AS 


k. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Charles  O.  Sampas.  which  was  published  in  the 
Lowell  Sun  for  August  24.  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Lowell  (Btoss  )  Sun  of  August  24.  1940) 
Sa  M  p.^scoopirs 
^....'''^^  (By  Charles  O   Sampas) 

THM  MATIOK.  or  THE  rtOPU*    IT  THI  PEOTL*.  KVm  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SHAIX 
NOT  PftlSH   rXOM  THIS  EARTH 

Thl.'5  Nation,  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth. 

Shine  O  brave  sun.  upon  this  great  land  of  ours.  {X)ur  your  bles«- 
Injfs  on  this  America  of  ours,  pour  down  on  New  England,  old  and 
ever  new.  radiate  over  the  West  and  the  Midwest  s  plains,  beneficent 
■un 

You  are  the  world's  resurrection.  America — the  hope  of  the  world 

Humble  and  proud  America — strongest  of  them  all — America. 

Tyrants  acroas  the  Reas.  America,  say  ycu  shall  die  They  say. 
America,  that  the  grave  Is  ready  for  ycu.  that  the  sun  has  set  on 
America,  that  America  U  a  tombstone  over  a  decadent,  dying  people 

You  are  not  afraid.  America,  because  you  know.  America,  that 
jou  have  Just  been  t>orn.  that  you  have  Just  started  to  live  Lau>i;h 
at  tyrants  and  autocrats.  America,  because  you  are  all  there  is  to 
the  world  There  is  nothuig  else  left  in  this  world — Ju.st  you. 
America — the  gladsome  liberty  and  freedom  and  eternal  democracy. 

I  sing  and  celebrate  you.  America,  because  I  am  one  of  your  sons, 
and  there  are  130.000.000  more  sons  and  daughters.  America,  who 
■ing  and  celebrate  you — who  know  that  you  will  carry  on.  the  great- 
est democracy  th«'  world  has  ever  knjwn.  long  after  other  nations 
have  been  burled,  long  after  tyrants  and  d.ctators  are  dust,  long 
after  this  current  madness  which  has  seised  the  world  has  subsided. 

Land  of  energy  and  productivity,  land  of  wheat  fields  unending, 
land  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  land  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Mlseotiri.  land  of  California  and  Nevada,  land  of 
Manhattan  and  Chicago — America. 

America,  you  are  beyond  Buropean  fakeries  and  phantasms — you 
are  beyond  secret  diplomacies  and  chaotic  r-iadnesses;  you,  America, 
are  pot  »  skeleton  of  a  nation  France  and  all  those  European  nations 


have  be°n:  you.  America  are  stole,  endurable.  ncn-Eurcpean;  you 
are  fresh  and  new  and  sincere. 

You  are  America;  you  are  our  life,  our  liberty,  our  pursuit  of 
happiness;  ycu  are  the  dawn's  early  light:  you  are  land  that  we 
luve;  you  are  the  home  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride:  you  are  the  land  Gt-d 
shed  His  grace  upon;   you  are  Dixie,  and  lar.d  of  the  golden  West 

This  Nation,  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth 

You  are  master  of  your  machines.  America — they  are  not  your 
ma-iiter;  you  are  America,  continent  Indissoluble:  you  are  a  land 
which  cannot  be  undone,  broken,  or  dissolved;  you  are  the  whole 
world  America;  you  are  sleepy  town.s  along  the  Missi.ssippi;  yuu  are 
wide-awake  metropolitan  cities  by  Lake  Michigan,  you  arc  a  brother- 
hcx)d  of  men.  free  and  equal. 

You  are  man's  heaven  on  earth. 

You  are  the  average  man.  America'  Ycu  are  free-bom.  frec- 
wUled 

You  are  Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Paine.  Adams.  Washington, 
Lincoln.  L^ee 

You  are  "all  men  are  created  equal."  You  are  humanity's  co.i- 
sclence.    You  are  O  America,  sweat  and  toll 

You  are  American  revolutionaries  with  bare  feot  In  worn-out 
shoes  You  are  they,  at  Delaware,  who  cried  out :  "We  are  sick; 
our  feet  gone;  our  legs  are  sore;  our  lyadles  covered  with  torments; 
our  clothes  are  worn  out;  we  are  broken,  exhausted,  thirsty,  hungry. 
we  are  dying."  and  then  went  on.  nevertheless,  to  win  freedom  from 
Europe. 

You  are  the  Constitution.  America!  "This  Is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  cf  the  governed:  a  democracy  In  a  republic; 
a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and    ins.'parable.    established    up<..n    the    principles    of    freedom. 

equality  Jtistlce.  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  their  fortunes  " 

You  are  alive  breathing  that  pure  nlr  of  democracy.  O  America 
You  are  the  new.  the  brave,  the  honest  world. 

You  are  Just  beginning  Europe's  hour  of  death  has  struck  The 
Pour  Horsemen  have  cume  upon  the  Old  Continent.  They  will  not 
come  to  the  new. 

You  are  afraid  of  no  one,  and  you  are  humble  at  the  thought  of 
your  God 

You  are  not  terrified.  America,  by  the  solid  click  of  marching  feet; 
you  are  afraid  of  no  dictators 

You  are  the  land  God  has  ijeen  bountiful  to.  America. 

Brutality  has  not  secured  a  foothold  upon  you.  America  You 
know  no  hate;  you  breed  no  contempt;  yim  are  not  animated  by 
spirit  of  revenge,  lust,  and  selfishness.     You  are  clean.  O  America! 

You.  America,  are  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  and  you.  America,  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth! 

The  dictators  America,  say  you  must  die;  that  the  twilight  of 
American  civilization  has  come;    that  your  day.  O  America,  is  over. 

Envious  are  they  of  your  happiness.  America!  Envious  they  are 
of  your  glory.  America!  Envious  are  they  of  your  towering  Rockies, 
your  sweeping  Kansas  plains,  your  southern  cotton  fields,  your  Texas 
oil  fields 

Th(.se  dictators.  America,  believe  that  no  nation  must  live  free; 
they  believe  that  no  nation  is  entitled  to  belong  to  its  people;  that 
democracy  must  no  longer  endure  upon  this  world 

Thos?  death-dealers.  America,  thcs?  scavengers,  those  carrion 
birds,  want  to  eat  you  up.  America.     They  are  hungry  for  you 

But  you.  America,  are  not  afraid  of  them;  because.  America 
greater  than  all  your  natural  resources,  greater  than  your  guns  and 
your  cannons,  ycur  airplanes,  and  ycur  battleships  are  your  own 
people  They  are  your  greatest  asset,  because  they  are  people  born 
in  freedom,  ready  to  die  for  freedom. 

It  is  your  spirit.  O  America,  that  they  cannot  touch  or  approach 
It  is  that  spirit  which  came  from  blood  and  tears  of  revolution  and 
civil  war  and  a  first  experience  with  a  European  war. 

It  i.-i  the  spirit  of  a  George  Washington,  who.  In  the  darkest  night 
of  adversity  leaned  in  solemn  faith  on  Him  who  is  mightier  than 
the  mightiest.  On  Him  who  has  been  mightier  than  Hitlers.  Mus- 
sollnls.  Stalins.  and  Napoleons. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said:  "I  want  a  bill  of 
rights  to  guard  liberty  against  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branches  of  government;  to  seciire  freedom  in  religion,  fret-dom  of 
the  pross.  freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom  from  unlawful  impri- 
sonment " 

Yes:  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  Thomas  Jeffer?on  writing.  "Men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Tj 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  Instituted  among  men." 

Hitler  and  his  ilk  cannot  stand  for  any  such  beliefs:  They  are  the 
megalomaniacs  who  set  themselves  above  God.  above  all  mankind; 
who  would  tear  to  shreds  the  dream  of  freedom  for  men  upon  thl.s 
earth  They  cannot  stand.  Hitler  and  his  pack  of  wolves,  the 
existence  of  men  of  good  will  upon  this  earth. 

But  this  Nation  of  the  people  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth" 

No.  America,  you  shall  not  die  As  long  as  you  have  that  spirit 
of  your  great  men  you  shall  live  on— unto  eternity  and  beyond 
eternity  and  forever 

The  tread  of  the  goose  step.  America,  does  not  set  up  fears  In  your 
heart.     It  only  serves  to  gird  your  spirit. 

The  guns  are  plowing  the  earth— this  is  the  red  dawns  birth — 
and  sowing  a  terrible  seed  and  reaping  the  crop  with  speed.  Why 
are  the  guns  so  greedy,  why  are  the  reapers  so  needy? 
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No.  America,  the  guns  are  not  going  to  plow  America,  the  red 
dawn  will  not  come  upon  you.  there  Is  no  cannon  fodder  here  for 
Hitler,  he  cannot  touch  us. 

Because.  America,  you  are  great,  you  are  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known;  and.  God  willing,  you  will  continue  to  be 
the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Because.  America  you  are  decent  and  civilized  and  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  Ju.stlce  and  equality. 

And  those  ih.nijs  are  stronger  than  all  the  world's  gvms  and 
cannons  and  planes,  because  the  right  shall  always  be  stronger 
than  might. 

And  so  today.  America.  I  sing  and  celebrate  you.  I  am  one  of 
ycur  sons,  and  all  your  sons  and  all  your  daughters  sing  and  cele- 
brate ycu:  Because  they  know  you.  America,  and  they  love  you; 
because  you.  America,  are  130  000.000  human  beings  who  believe  In 
Gcds  wiil.  and  God's  will  Is  their  will. 

As  long  as  we  live  and  breathe.  America,  our  dream  is  you;  you 
are  the  guide  of  the  world.  America,  you  are  the  last  beacon,  you 
are  the  light  of  civilization  and  your  radiance,  like  that  of  the 
sun.  beams  down  upon  the  whole  world,  the  one  hope,  the  one 
salvation. 

Thev  know  America,  that  the  hope  of  the  world  Is  you.  and  they 
die  with  that  thought  in  mind:  with  their  guts  shot  out  they  dream 
of  you.  America  and  your  people:  because.  America,  you  are  the  one 
thing  left  in  a  world  where  all  decency  and  consc:ence  has  gone. 

They  die  with  that  little  dream  In  them: 

That  .^merlca.  a  nation  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perL^h  from  this  earth! 

You  will  keep  faith.  America! 


Another  Plea  for  an  Investigation  of  War  Propa- 
ganda Activities  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1.  1940.  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  410  which  proposes  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  war  propaganda  activities  in 
the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  taken  any  actiMi  on  this  resolution.  It  Is 
imperative  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  squelch  the 
activities  of  paid  war  propagandists.  Many  agents  cf  foreign 
governments  are  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  alien-agent  registration  law.  The  activities  of  these 
individuals  should  be  checked  and  examined.  If  their  influ- 
ence is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  these 
agents  should  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

The  mail  of  Members  of  Congress  is  filled  with  war  propa- 
ganda of  various  sorts.  Nazi  propaganda  is  spread  by  the 
German  Library  of  Information,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 
City.  British  propaganda  is  disseminated  by  the  British 
Library  of  Information.  51  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 
Communistic  propaganda  is  distributed  and  sold  by  Bookniga. 
Inc..  255  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  people  should  not  be  subjected  to  Nazi,  Fascist, 
Communist,  and  British  propaganda  which  is  deliberately 
used  to  distort  the  thinking  of  the  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  Congress  should  proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the 
dissemination  of  war  propaganda  in  the  United  States. 


Railroad    Interest    in    Competing   Water   Carriers 
Through  the  I*anama  Canal  and  Elsewhere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  C.M.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27.  1940 

Mr,  LEA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  enacted 

August  24.  1912.  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  con- 
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tained  provisions  against  destruction  of  water  competition 
by  competing  rail  carriers.  These  provisions  amended  .sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  are  carried  in  the 
present  law  as  paragraphs  19.  20.  and  21  of  section  5. 

In  substance,  these  paragraphs  provide: 

First — An  absolute  prohibition  against  railroads  having 
any  interest  in  comTeting  water  carriers  operalinp  through 
the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Second — A  qualified  prohibition  against  railroads  domi- 
nating ccmpeting  water  carriers  other  than  thrcugh  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  law  leaves  it  to  the  Commission  to  determine  the  facts 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  competition  do»s  or  may  exist. 

Applications  to  the  Commission  are  authorized  for  an 
order  piermitting  'a>  the  continuance  of  vessels  already  in 
operation,  or  (b>  the  installation  of  new  si'rvice. 

If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  water  service. 
other  than  through  the  Canal,  is  operated  <a>  in  the  Interest 
of  the  public,  and  <b)  is  an  advantage  to  the  convenience 
and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  »c)  that  the  extension  will 
not  exclude,  prevent,  or  reduce  competition  on  the  route  by 
water,  the  Commission  may  extend  the  time  for  operation 
of  such  services. 

If  such  service  is  extended,  the  rates  of  the  water  carrier 

must  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  and  are  subject  to  its 
regulation. 

AMTNDED    PROVISIONS 

These  provisions,  as  amended  by  the  conference  agreement 
on  S.  2009.  are  renumbered  as  paragraphs  14,  15,  and  16  of 
section  5  of  th?  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Paragraph  14  strengthens  the  present  prohibition  by  ex- 
tending It  "to  any  person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with"  a  rail  carrier. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  absolute  prohibition 
as  to  the  Panama  Canal  remains  as  under  the  present  law. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  permit  the  continuance  or  extension  of  service,  or 
the  acquisition  of  interests  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  The  prohibition  applying  to  water  .service  elsewhere 
than  through  the  Canal  applies  where  the  railroad  "does  or 
may  compete  for  traflBc." 

Second.  The  Commission  has  power  after  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  as  to  competition  or  possibility  of  competition. 

Third.  The  Commission,  after  hearing,  has  authority  to 
authorize  a  railroad  to  continue  to  hold  an  interest  or  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  a  competing  water  carrier,  or  to  Irfstall 
new  water  service  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the  continu- 
ance or  acquisition  of  such  ownership,  or  interest,  or  the 
installation  of  such  service  will  not  prevent  the  water  carrier 
from  being  operated  (at  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
(b)  with  advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the 
people,  and  (c)  that  it  will  not  exclude,  prevent,  or  reduce 
competition  on  the  water  route. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  enactment  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment into  law,  all  but  exempted  water  carriers  will  come  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Commission  as  U)  rates  without  an  order  such 
as  these  paragraphs  authorize. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  provisions  Is  to  clarify  existing  law. 
The  changes  made  are  in  line  with  the  actual  operation  of  existing 
law  since  Its  enactment,  and  with  the  Interpretations  heretofore 
placed  upon  It  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  See 
Stramship  •Great  Northern"  (37  I.  C.  C.  260);  Ashtabula-Port 
Mattland  Car-Ferry  Sen^ice  (40  I.  C.  C.  143);  Southern  Pacific 
Cu's  Oirnership  hy  Atlantic  Steamship  Linea  (77  I.  C.  C  124); 
Investigation  of  Scatrain  Lines.  Inc.  (206  I.  C  C  328).  These  In- 
terpretations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  not 
been  reversed  by  the  courts. 

The  administrative  interpretation  of  these  provisions  Is  control- 
ling unless  overturned  by  the  courts  The  courts  will  not  disturb 
such  Interpretations  except  for  cogent  reasons.  See  McLaren  v. 
Fleischer  (256  U.  S.  477);  St  Paul  M.  <t  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Phelps  (137 
U    S    528). 

The  provisions  of  the  present  paragraphs  contain  ambiguities 
and  uncertainty  of  language  which.  It  Is  believed,  are  substantially 
clarified  by  the  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  extend 
service  elsewhere  than  through  the  Panama  Canal  remains  as  un- 
der existing  law.  The  standards  that  are  to  control  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Commission  are  the  sanie  In  every  case. 
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The  standards  under  which  new  service  Is  permitted  art 
the  same  a-s  applied  to  the  continuance  of  existing  service. 
The  CommJsi.ion  has  authority  to  make  an  order  to  install 
new  service  under  the  existing  provisions.  The  extension  of 
service  under  the  conference  substitute  does  not  go  beyond 
the  present  law  as  previously  interpreted. 

The  existing  service  referred  to.  of  course,  applies  to 
strviLf  fxustinK  at  the  time  the  order  is  made  and  not  at 
U-.e  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  original  act  There  was 
no  such  service  at  that  time,  as  the  canal  wai  not  open. 

Whether  it  be  the  continuance  of  existing  service,  an  ex- 
ten.sion  of  service,  the  installation  of  new  .service,  or  the 
acquisition  of  new-  interests  in  water  carriers  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  same  duty  to  determine  the  facts  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  t)efore  the  order  of  approval  is 
made.  In  each  case  the  dominating  consideration  Is  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  the  destruction  of  water 
competition  by  rail  carriers.  The  previsions  are  logical,  just, 
and  equally  applicable  to  their  fundamental  purpose. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  no  change  as  to  the 
water  .service  to  which  the  prohibition  and  the  power  of  the 
Commission  apply. 

T)^.t  pDWcr  to  protect  the  public  agaln.^t  the  destruction  of 
water  competition  by  the  rails  under  this  law  is  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  Commission.  In  a  long  course  of 
years,  during  which  the  Commission  has  exercised  that 
power,  there  is  no  known  case  in  which  it  is  claimed  an  abuse 
of  such  authority  has  t)een  charged.  "^ 


Conscientious  Objectors 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK    MASSACHL'SKTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27.  1940 


LTTTER  AKD  RESOLtJTION  FROM  CHELMSFORD  ( MASS  )    POST. 

AMERICAN  LEUION 


War,   Poverty,  and   Chaos   for  the   United   States 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachasetts.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.\t«nd  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  from  the  adjutant  of  the  Chelmsford  <Mass.>  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  resolution  referred  to  therein: 

The  AMtr:iicjift  Legion. 
Chelmsford  Post   No   212, 
Chelmsford.  Mass  .  Augtist  26,  1940. 
Mm   Epith  NomsK  Rocnu. 

Mt  Dka«  Conchesswom.^n     Here  is  a  reootutlon  that  we  of  Chelms- 
foid  Pvist.  No   212.  have  accepted,  ard  would  like  to  have  you  put  it 
on  record     Thanking  you  tor  what  attention  you  will  give  it 
I  remain  your  servant. 

Napoijon  T   Manseau.  Adjutant 

Wheresa  we  American  Legionnaires,  both  wartime  and  peacetime 
defenders  of  our  Constitution,  sponsors  of  the  one  "ism  "  Amer- 
icanism." Ond  the  story  existing  now  as  m  1917.  namely.  Exoiae 
the  Conscientious  Objectors  from  the  Draft 

Whereas  there  sre  certain  Individuals,  cliques,  religious  sects. 
etc  .  who  would  not  bear  arms  tn  defense  of  their  country,  but 
readily  rvap  of  its  numerous  benefits,  and 

Whereas  there  being  at  present  a  visible  threat  to  our  national 
Independence  necessitating  the  present  draft  law,  where  national 
ui'.iTv  must  lake  its  preeminent  place,  and  there  being  no  room 
In  unity   for  objectors.   thereft>re  l>e   It 

Rraoit^rd.  That  Chelmsford  Pi-st  No  212.  American  Legion,  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  objectors  of  the  draft,  conscientious  or  other- 
wise, that  If  there  must  t>e  such  reluctant  patriots,  they  be  made 
tc  serve  their  country  as  common  laborers,  road  and  airport 
builders,  etc      Be  it  also 

ilrjcired.  That  the  so-called  conscience  of  thes?  objectors  be 
thomu-'hW  exaxnined.  and  If  found  wanting,  the  holders  vt  such 
conscience  be  placed  In  concentrauim  camps  or   be   deported. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OK  .viAss.\cHLSfcrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESENT.MIVES 

Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  VIRGIL  JORDAN 


Mr.  TINKHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Virgil  Jordan  pre.<^ident  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  on  the  economic  consequences  of  the  war  for  the 
United  States,  txifore  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Phila- 
delphia. February  24.  1940: 

In  trying  to  discuss  the  economic  consequences  of  anything 
these  days  I  shall  probably  trespass  freely  on  Mr.  MiicDonald  s 
ixjiitical  territory,  so  I  want  to  excuse  It  at  the  outset  and  assure 
him  I  shall  not  mind  if  he  retaliates.  If  he  says  us  much  about 
economic  con.sequences  as  I  shall  about  the  political  I  am  sure 
we  both  Will  have  done  our  duty  by  t>oth  subjects,  and  everyone 
should  bo  satisfied  Alter  aU.  there  Is  something  reassuring  in 
the  picture  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  neatly  slicing  chaos 
into  two  parts — the  econcmlc  consequences  and  the  political  con- 
sequences— and  a'■^^lgnlng  one  to  each  speaker  It  is  good  to 
know  that  there  is  at  leaist  one  tidy  mind  like  that  in  this  messy 
world;   but  that  is  the  only  comfort  we  can  get  out  of  it. 

In  our  time,  at  least,  ecommics  and  politics  are  Siamese  twiru. 
and  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  marrying  one  without  becoming  pretty 
familiar  with  the  other.  Politicians  have  become  intensely  eco- 
nomic, though  not  very  economical;  and  economists  have  become 
quite  political,  though  not  always  politic,  as  you  will  see  before 
I  finish  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  both  have  become  pri- 
marily concerned  with  ideology  as  an  instrument  of  power,  and 
are  concerned  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  Ideas  by  the  largest 
possible  groups  of  people,  quite  regardless  of  the  facts  and  their 
consequences  This  common  purpose  and  its  pursuit  are  quite 
all  right  if  the  Ideas  happ)en  to  lae  in  accord  with  the  facts,  which 
Is  seldom  the  case.  It  i.s  safer  tc  leave  the  economist  to  pursue 
the  facts  as  a  check  on  the  politician  s  pursuit  of  power,  but  this 
is  no  longer  possible  tcxlay  We  now  have  only  a  vast  political 
struggle  for  power  in  which  ideas  are  weapons  and  the  economist 
a  conscript,  and  hence  the  economic  and  political  consequences  ot 
anything   are   inseparable 

We  see  this  more  clearly  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  this 
war  whose  economic-political  consequences  we  are  di.scusslng  to- 
day We  obviously  can't  even  tie  this  war  up  in  any  neat  pack- 
age We  don't  even  know  precisely  whom  it  is  between,  who  are 
the  combatants  or  the  neutrals  Irom  day  to  day,  what  it  is  about, 
when  or  how  it  stsrted  or  will  stop  E\erything  about  It  Is 
shrouded  In  an  Impenetrable  cloud  of  words  which  convey  no 
meaning  Tliere  has  never  Ijeen  an  event  in  modern  history  about 
which  the  millions  of  people  Involved  have  been  permitted  to 
have  so  little  information  Yet  hour  by  hour  men  are  dying  in 
this  mysterious  shadowland.  dying  at  the  command  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  omnipotent  states  to  whom  they  have  given  the 
power  to  plunge  the  minds  of  all  their  fellow  men  into  practically 
complete  darknesf'  One  recalls  the  Biblical  legend  of  the  blind 
Samson,  shorn  of  his  strength,  tearing  down  the  pillars  of  the 
temple 

At  least  we  all  sense  In  some  way  that  what  is  happening  Is  no 
Isolated  event  In  our  time  or  our  world.  We  feel  the  universality 
of  this  mysterious  tragedy,  the  fact  that  It  tneluctably  embrace*  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  tjeyond  Its  Immediate  actors  and  their 
stage,  on  which  they  move  so  ol3e~urely  We  are  aware,  too.  that 
It  can  no  more  be  i.^olated  in  time  than  it  can  in  space  We  know 
that  it  is  continuously  linked  with  the  Ignored  or  forgotten  past 
and  with  the  unknovm  and  unrealized  future  Its  root*  reach  back 
into  the  errcrs.  weaknesses,  and  fellies  cf  years  and  generations 
that  are  gone  and  Its  fruits  must  be  eaten  in  bitterness  by  millions 
yet  unborn.  We  can  hope  to  understand  the  events  that  we  caA 
this  war — or  any  of  their  consequences-— only  as  an  aspect  or  phase 
of  the  organic  social  life  of  our  time  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
continuous  with  the  past  and  future 

In  this  sense,  the  epidemic  of  systematic  and  mechanized  murder, 
pillage,  and  destruction  which  has  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia  is 
the  latest  phase  of  the  persistent  process  of  social  disintegration 
which  has  been  under  way  In  every  Important  country  during  the 
quarter  century  since  1914.  This  process  is  another  30  years'  war. 
en  a  larger  stage  and  m  modern  dress  It  is  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion of  the  expansion  In  the  power  of  the  State  and  the  submercence 
of  the  individual  which  began  with  the  World  War.     It  marks  the 
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relapse  cf  a  civilization  from  the  spirit  of  liberal  humanism  to  a 
mechanized  feudalism,  which  is  the  kind  of  social  organization. 
based  upon  the  ownership  and  exploitation  of  men  and  resources  by 
political  gangs — religious,  dynastic.  Ideological,  or  military — under 
which,  except  for  a  few  brief  periods,  the  human  race  lived  from 
its  becinning  up  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  process  of  social  disintegration  always  begins  within  each 
community,  m  tho.se  qualities,  capacities,  attitudes,  and  relation- 
ships of  individuals  which  are  the  basis  of  the  way  in  which  peoples 
make  their  living  and  which  we  call  their  economic  system.  When 
pecple  are  persuaded  by  their  political  leaders  to  abandon  their 
unconscious  ccoperative  eflcrt  to  produce  and  exchange  their 
services  among  themselves  or  other  peoples  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  begin  to  depend  upon  promises  of  achieving  prosperity  and 
security  by  using  the  power  uf  the  state  to  rob.  oppress,  injure. 
or  kill  other  people  In  their  own  community  or  other  countries,  they 
take  the  first  step  In  the  easy  descent  to  the  Avernus  in  winch 
ETurope  lives  today.  Thus  is  forged  the  first  link  in  that  futal  chain 
of  events  which  ends  In  the  cold-blooded  extermination  of  millions 
cf  people  in  Poland  and  China  by  machine  guns  and  bombs.  Once 
the  political  delusion  of  economic  struggle  between  the  "have  nots" 
and  the  "haves  "  within  and  among  nations  Is  established,  murdei- 
and  pillage,  or  expropriation  and  persecution  are  legitimatized 
Internationally  and  domestically 

The  idea  of  prosperity  by  expropriation  has  Infinite  gradations 
and  variations  between,  say.  the  principle  of  the  progre.ssive  income 
tax  and  the  systematic  slaughter  or  starvation  of  Polish  peasants 
and  Czech  citizens  by  German  or  Russian  troops:  but  they  are  all 
of  a  piece  In  their  ultimate  significance  and  consequences  there 
Is  little  essential  difference  between  robbery  by  ballot  and  robbery 
by  bayonets  or  bombs,  though  we  may  dignify  and  disguise  one  by 
calling  it  democracy  and  damn  the  other  by  calling  It  dictatorship. 

The  concept  of  economic  or  social  progress  as  a  process  of  aggres- 
sion by  those  who  haven't  much  or  any  property,  or  feel  they  haven't 
enough,  against  those  who  have  more,  or  think  they  have,  is  much 
older  than  Alois  Schickelgruber  and  his  Third  Reich.  Mr  Hitler 
did  not  Invent  it  or  give  it  Its  wide  currency  He  only  applied  it 
to  international  affairs  In  a  specially  spectacular,  painful,  and  shock- 
ingly frank  way  Even  In  that  field  he  had  several  distinguished 
practical  predecessors:  and  the  way  has  been  unconsciously  prepared 
for  him  by  many  academic  disciples  among  the  exegetes  of  inter- 
national economic  Justice  at  Cambridge.  Geneva,  and  elsewhere  who 
have  expounded  the  doctrine  of  maldistribution  of  raw  materials 
and  preached  the  gospel  of  their  redistribution  for  many  years. 

This  extension  of  the  root  idea  into  International  affairs  is  not  so 
important  in  understanding  the  consequences  of  the  war  as  Its  pen- 
etration of  Internal  politics  In  every  country,  includlnf?  our  own. 
We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  the  currency  of  Marxian  slogans 
about  the  class  struggle  in  European  countries  and  of  the  semantic 
manipulation  of  phrases  about  the  underprivileged  classes  and  the 
low-Income  groups  by  Mr  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  their 
academic  acolytes  In  our  own  to  appreciate  how  persuasive  the  idea 
of  'glelchschaltung"  by  expropriation  has  become  In  political 
thought. 

Messrs.  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  Ijeen  applying  In  Poland.  Bohemia, 
and  Finland  an  economic  Ideology  which  has  become  the  key 
principle  of  gang  politics  In  every  Important  country  The  ex- 
plciutlon  of  human  and  natural  resources  by  political  gangs 
maintained  bv  manipulation  of  aggressive  mass  emotion  has  not 
been  going  forward  only  in  Europe,  The  same  degenerative  dis- 
ease has  infected  the  economic  and  political  life  of  America  as 
well  During  the  past  25  years  the  fundamental  feudal  principle 
cf  the  use  of  political  force'  for  the  exploitation,  expropriation,  and 
persecution  of  part  of  the  community  by  the  rest  has  gradually 
t)ecome  an  established  part  of  American  life  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history.  In  both  domestic  and  international  policies  humani- 
tarian impulses  have  been  progressively  mixed  with  political  ag- 
gression And.  in  fact,  in  recent  years  personal  and  group  malice, 
envv  and  vindlctlveness  embodied  In  governmentaJ  aggression 
have  become  the  characteristic  mode  of  expression  of  humanitarian 
purpose  According  to  this  political  principle,  the  only  pos-sible, 
cr  at  least  the  preferable  way  to  help  the  poor  and  protect  the 
helpless  is  to  harry,  persecute,  and  rob  the  rich,  the  prudent, 
thrifty  industrious,  or  ingenious  members  of  the  community.  This 
Is  called  liberalism— perhaps  the  most  amazing  inversion  or  per- 
version cf  a  political  concept  In  history. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  In  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  process 
it  makes  no  difference  whatever  from  which  direction  the  ag- 
gressive impulse  emanates  or  by  what  political  group  it  is  mobilized. 
The  events  of  the  past  vear  should  have  made  it  clear  that  aggres- 
sion from  the  rieht  and  aggression  from  the  left  meet  in  the  middle, 
on  common  ground,  and  come  to  the  same  end  The  aggression 
of  the  many  against  the  few  is  the  same  In  Its  con.sequences  as 
the  aegresstin  of  the  few  against  the  many.  Democratic  aggression 
is  Just  as  destructive  as  any  other  kind.  Ballots  can  destroy  as 
manv   lives  and   waste   as  much   wealth  as  bombs^ 

Written  constitutional  guaranties  designed  to  safeguard  all  Indi- 
viduals against  the  state  were  the  unique  contribution  of  American 
society  to  the  humanist  movement  in  western  civilization  and 
represented  iUs  supreme  achievement.  These  have  been  substan- 
tial! v  destroved  in  this  country  during  the  past  7  years  through 
the  subvention  of  voters  by  public  funds,  the  delegation  of  law- 
making powers  to  bureaucratic  agencies,  and  the  degradation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Into  a  politicai-party  InsU-tmient.     The  fact  la 


th.1t  government  In  America  has  become  an  accepted  agency  of 
internal  aggressislon.  It  Is  no  longer  expected,  and  It  can  no  longer 
be  depended  upon,  to  perform  its  primary  and  essential  function 
of  protecting  the  life,  work,  and  property  of  all  Individual  citizens 
against  attack  by  any  of  them  Though  not  yet  expressed  In  mUl- 
tary  terms  and  in  international  action,  the  essential  impulses  which 
underlie  the  German  ghettos,  the  Polish  mass  exterminations,  and 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  devastation  of  Finland  and  China  are 
already  implanted  in  American  life  and  need  only  the  stimulation 
of  circumstance  and  political  cultivation  to  be  developed  in  the 
same  direction  and  to  the  same  end.  Aggression  is  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  modern  Ft  ate  It  animates  tiie  atmosphere,  morals, 
manners,  and  customs  of  every  government  today.  Its  character  Is 
mo.st  clearly  expressed  in  the  personalities  In  whom  Us  power  Is 
embodied — all  uniformly  in  every  country  warped,  twisted,  psycho- 
pathic personalities  whose  every  word  and  deed  is  animated  by 
malice,  vindlctlveness.  hatred,  and  destructive  impulse  toward  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  wlio  disagree  with  or  oppose  them,  and  who  In 
every  official  action  and  utterance  are  In  one  sense  or  another  bomb- 
ing and  machine-gunning  their  enemies  and  seizing  their  property. 
Shocking  as  the  realization  may  be  to  us.  these  things  are  as  true  In 
America  and  England  today  as  they  are  In  Germany.  Russia.  Italy, 
and  Japan  Tliey  are  the  dominant  factors  that  mold  the  internal 
economic  life  and  international  relations  of  every  country. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  war  for  this  country  can  be 
comprehended  only  In  the  light  of  this  background.  All  war  Is 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  expression  of  group  aggression,  stimu- 
lated, mobilized,  and  manipulated  by  political  gangs,  and  baaed 
upon  the  disintegration  of  those  processes  of  unconscious  volun- 
tary cooperative  production  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
which  normally  sustain  community  life.  Wars  are  therefore  always 
a  reflection  of  the  Internal  social,  economic,  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  countries  involved  In  them,  and  are  always  employed 
as  an  Instrument  of  domestic  policy  of  the  political  gangs  that 
constitute   the   modem   state. 

Whatever  their  immediate  and  superficial  effects  may  be,  they 
are  always  ultimately  destructive  to  the  economic  prosperity  and 
progress  of  all  groups  and  nations,  whether  engaged  In  them  or 
not  External  or  internal  aggression  can  never  be  a  permanently 
successful  way  for  any  nation  or  any  group  to  make  their  living 
In  the  modern  world  Though,  as  In  the  case  of  Ru.s8la  and 
Germany.  Japan  and  Italy,  enormous  Investments  of  caplUl  secured 
by  Internal  confiscation  of  social  resources  may  be  made  In  ex- 
pectation of  profit  from  the  seizure  of  territory,  the  conquered 
populations  can  only  be  slain,  supported,  or  enslaved  by  the  con- 
querors But  slavery  Is  no  longer  a  paying  institution,  and  both 
the  labor  and  natural  resources  thus  captured  must  be  exchanged 
or  validated  in  trade  with  other  peoples  t>efore  they  can  be  of 
much  use  in  supporting  either  the  conquered  or  the  conquerors. 
War  thus  inevitably  Involves  an  enormous  wastage  and  dissipation 
of  community  resources,  whatever  the  outcome,  and  impoverishes 
the  whole  world,  victor,  vanquished,  and  neutral  alike. 

In  the  ca.se  of  our  own  country,  our  relationship  to  the  war 
must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  internal  situation  and 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  Internal  political  aggression  which  has 
developed  during  the  past  7  years.  Whatever  the  form  and  extent 
of  our  active  participation  may  ultimately  be,  we  are  already  ines- 
capably Involved  In  the  war  becau.se  what  has  happened  In  the 
United  States  Is  merelv  a  part  of  what  has  happened  In  Europe 
and  Asia  and  our  economic  and  political  life  are  dominated  by  It 
todav  We  are,  in  fact,  participating  In  the  war  now.  and  we  will 
inevitably  share  Its  consequences,  with  special  features  arising  out 
of  our  Internal  situation. 

My  personal  opinion  of  what  these  consequences  are  may  best  be 
put  In  the  form  of  the  following  forecast  of  events  In  the  next  few 
years  as  I  see  them.  I  do  so  t>ecau.se  when  anyone  discusses  the 
consequences  of  anything  now  hapjjenlng  he  Is  forecasting;  and  if 
one  undertakes  to  foreca.st  at  all  he  should  forecast.  Everyone 
understands  that  the  possible  consequences  of  anything  In  human 
affairs  are  infinite,  and  any  discussion  of  them  must  be  a  selection 
of  those  which  seem  to  one  most  likely  or  probable  In  the  light  of 
all  the  facts  one  has  It  Is  In  accord  with  the  Indolence  of  human 
nature  to  select  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant  possibilities  and  to 
Ignore  or  discount  the  facts  with  them.  The  American  and  many 
other  people  have  been  doing  that  since  the  World  War.  and  that  Is 
why  the  facts  have  relentlessly  overtaken  them  and  why  they  are 
now  finally  faced  with  the  difficult  and  painful  possibilities  which 
they  have  persistently  Ignored  On  this  basis,  and  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  I  say  I  think  the  following  things  will  happen  In  conse- 
quence oir  the  war,  unless  the  war  stops  before  the  middle  of  this 
year,  and  unless  a  tremendous  effort  Is  made  to  prevent  them  from 

"within  the  next  month  the  total  phase  of  the  war  will  begin  in 
western  Europe,  with  unrestrained  bombing  of  civilian  FKjpulatloni 
In  the  principal  cites,  and  with  efforts  of  Germany  to  fiank  or  break 
the  Allied  lines,  and  of  Russia  to  overrun  and  pillage  the  Baltic 
Peninsula,  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  Near  East 

These  expected  events,  which  Mr  Sumner  Welles  has  been  sent 
abroad  to  confirm,  will  determine  the  President  to  announce  hla 
decision  to  run  fur  another  term  on  a  platform  of  national  emer- 
gency hemisphere  defense,  and  pacification  of  Europe  He  will  be 
renominated,  and  by  November  the  situation  of  England  and  France 
will  appear  to  the  American  people  to  be  so  sertous  that  the  present 
administration  will  be  reelected     Within  a  year  from  now  our  Army. 
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NnvT.  and  «lr  forc«  will  br  artJvply  engaged  In  hostilities  In  Europe. 
Asia  and  South  America  agalnar  Germany.  Russia.  Japan,  and  Italy 
Such  a  war  will  nmtuiue  thrt  uiih  the  fortie.s  under  the  present 
administration  Ur.tll  we  are  actively  ensaged  the  Allies  will  be 
auppli'^  thrnui?h  Oovernment  selling  agencies  and  financed  by 
OoveiT.ment  loium  In  the  course  of  the  war.  after  active  partici- 
pation b<gln.«  all  manpcwor  will  be  eon.scrlpted  for  domestic  labor. 
as  well  a.s  military  purp<ifes:  the  banking  system  will  be  fully 
nattonalized.  our  eoltl  reserves  will  be  repeatedly  revalued:  the 
currency  will  be  progrwisively  depreciated:  liquid  private  property 
win  be  conflwattd  by  iucces-slve  capital  levies,  all  voluntary  pri- 
vate saving  and  Investment  In  enterprise  will  cease:  prices  and 
w«aT«<  will  be  fixed:  and  the  operation  of  all  basic  Industries  and 
(if  power  tranitportatlon  and  communication  systems  will  be  con- 
duftrd  by  political  agencies.  There  will  t>o  Increasing  internal  dis- 
order due  to  sabotage  and  resistance  by  alien  groups,  unemploy- 
able* strikes  pacifists,  political  dissenters,  and  groups  of  property 
owners  and  laxpay<Ts.  which  will  be  suppressed  by  armed  force. 
wptonape.   ccD&cr&hlp.    and   suspension   of   civic    rights   and    clvU 


This  part  of  my  forecast  Is  fairly  easy  and  obvious  because  all  of 
tbe  more  immeOiate  economic  consequences  which  I  hare  Just  men- 
tioned have  already  occurred  In  some  measure  during  what  we  have 
called  peacetime  The  production  and  sale  of  airplanes,  and  pos- 
sibly other  military  s-upplles  abroad.  Is  now  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The  resistance  of  China  and  Plnland  Is 
already,  or  Is  about  to  be.  financed  through  loans  by  Government 
agencies  The  voluntary  hiring  or  discharge  of  most  employees  Is 
now  subject  to  Government  regulation  and  taxation  Our  gold 
re.vrves  have  already  been  revalued  and  Executive  discretion  In 
revaluing  them  has  been  continued  by  Congress.  The  extent  to 
which  one  believes  the  currency  has  already  depreciated  depends 
upon  one's  view  of  the  normal  price  level;  but.  though  so  far  unsuc- 
cessful, a  pnnuiry  purpose  of  Government  policy  In  the  past  7  years 
ha.'i  b«t  n  to  raise  the  price  level  and  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar:  and  I  have  no  doubt  tbat  this  will  take  place  rapidly 
when  the  active  phase  of  the  war  begins.  Extensive  capital  levies 
on  liquid  private  property  have  already  been  made  by  reducing  the 
Interest  rettirn  on  small  savings,  and  by  taxation  which  has  con- 
tinuously confiscated  capital  and  depreciated  property  values. 
Voluntary  Investment  In  productive  enterprise  has  already  practi- 
cally ceased  and  the  securities  markets  have  t>een  killed  Wages, 
the  prices  of  baalc  commodttlefl  and  services,  the  financial  manage- 
ment, administration  of  personnel,  and  the  marketing  practices  of 
all  batic  industries,  electric  power,  transportation  and  cummiuxlca- 
Uon  ."systems  are  already  controlled  by  political  agencies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  txtenslon  of  these  processes  In  conse- 
quenct-  of  the  war  will  be  Jtistlfled.  like  the  changes  made  during 
the  past  7  years,  as  Indispensable  for  the  defense  of  democracy  and 
the  preservation  of  the  enterprise  system:  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  one  sure  way  of  protecting  both  against  the  poeslblllty  of 
further  damage  Is  to  kill  them  promptly  and  completely 

At  the  end  of  this  period  every  important  nation  Including  the 
United  States,  will  l)e  hopelessly  insolvent  and  will  have  dissipated 
Its  private  capital  resources  and  repudiated  its  public  debts  Most 
of  Europe  will  be  physically  devastated:  an  enormous  part  of  the 
population  will  have  been  killed  by  explosives,  disease,  and  starva- 
tion: the  rest  will  be  ruled  by  the  armed  gangs  upon  which  they 
win  be  dependent  for  a  living,  and  which  will  control  all  economic 
resources  and  conduct  all  Indtistry  and  trade  In  this  country  all 
free  enterprise  of  any  Importance  will  have  disappeared;  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  most  of  the  population  except  political  jobholders 
and  dependents  will  be  lower  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century:  and  our  economic  organization  and  political  Institutions 
will  have  been  tranirformed  Into  the  current  European  form  of 
mechanized  bureaucratic  feudalism. 

I  hope  that  the«e  things  will  not  happen,  but  I  think  they  will 
because  there  are  so  few  people  In  this  country  who  now  realize 
that  they  can  happen  and  are  happening,  and  who  are  now  willi:ig 
to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  or  take  any  risk  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  happening.  Most  of  the  American  people  since  the 
World  War  have  become  very  sheepish  in  face  of  the  increasingly 
agt;res»tve  trend  of  government.  If  they  are  fed  and  amused  by 
the:r  political  gangs  they  are  willing  to  be  sheared  and  even  occa- 
sionally  alauKhtered. 

The  proportion  of  private  citizens  who  regard  the  conduct  of 
their  public  employees  with  the  relentless  vlgilence  and  persistent 
suspicion  ahlch  has  always  been  imperative  In  the  preservation  of 
human  liberty  has  diminished  almost  to  a  vanishing  pv:)int:  and 
to  the  great  majority  the  latter  have  become  an  indispensable 
source  of  entertainment  and  reverent  awe.  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  transient  stellar  constellations  of  Hollywood,  and 
equally  worth  paying  any  price  for.  Until  some  sutietantial  part  of 
our  people  regain  through  bitter  experience  a  little  of  the  pro- 
found distrust  and  aggressive  resentment  toward  political  power 
Which  was  traditonal  m  American  life  for  two  centuries  we  need 
rxF>«^ct  no  great  change  In  their  taste  for  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  their  Government  conducts  in  domestic  and  international 
affairs  Most  of  them  will  continue  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  be 
a  live  sheep  than  a  dead  lion. 

We  need  not  believe  that  these  conseqxiences  of  the  war  will  be 
necessary  or  permanent,  or  that  they  will  be  the  only  or  final 
conseouences  either  for  the  United  States  or  other  countries. 
The  chacis  and  suffering  which  the  forties  wUl  certainly  bring  her« 


and  abroad  In  consequence  of  the  war  w'.ll  evoke  and  stimulate 
the  constructive  and  ccnservnilve  resources  of  the  community  lile 
which  He  fn  the  creative  capacities  and  courage  of  individuals. 
These  resources,  latent  and  relaxed  through  a  Icng  period  of 
political  demoralization,  are  always  very  great,  and  are  always 
ultimately  rovitalizi-d  and  Increused  by  danger  and  hardship. 
Though  some  of  us  will  not  be  here  to  see  it.  we  may  tie  sure  that 
before  the  last  half  of  this  century  Is  far  advanced,  they  will 
reassert  themselves  somewhere  in  the  community  life  here  and 
abroad,  and  tjegln  the  work  of  rebuilding  what  a  half  century  of 
governmental  agRression  has  destrrAcd.  When  thl*»  revltallzation 
of  the  individual  will  come.  I  do  not  presume  to  prophesy.  In 
these  matters  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  llstclh.  and  the  spirit 
of  men  does  not  move  accord. ng  to  the  plan  of  any  man. 


F'lepare  for  Peace 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  my  colleague  from  Virginia  IMr.  DardenI: 

Members  of  the  Legion.  It  Is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  1  also 
welcome    you    to   Norfolk 

I  am  especially  sorry  not  to  be  here  tomorrow  to  listen  along 
with  you  to  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  colleague  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  the  Honorable 
MEi.vTjf  Maas.  of  Minnesota  Mix  Ma.\s  Is  not  only  a  fine  iserson. 
he  Is  unselfish  and  patriotic.  With  a  district  far  removed  from 
naval  activities  he  has  rendered  Invaluable  service  In  developing 
the  sea  power  of  our  Nation 

These  are  dark  days  in  which  we  assemble,  days  In  which 
great  decisions  must  be  made  There  are  in  truth  powerful 
currents  underrunning  these  times,  currents  of  such  force  and 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  Jud^e 
accurately  of  their  direction  or  of  their  power  It  Is  probable 
that  In  spending  themselves  they  will  reshape  world  history. 
It  may  be  that  tney  will  recaste  western  civilization  Whatever 
Is  done  will  depend  to  no  small  extent  upon  the  toughness  cf 
the  human  fiber  and  the  Iron  will  of  those  who  wish  to  live 
unshackled  and  untrammeled  under  free  In.stltutlons  rather  than 
enslaved  and  oppressed  under  the  bitter  tyranny  and  despotism 
of  those  who  seek   to  make   themselves   masters   of  the  world 

I  have  no  fear  for  human  liberty  over  the  broad  reaches  of  time. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  is  as  old  as  mankind  Liberty  may  be 
abridged — it  may  be  darkened  for  a  time  by  the  ominous  shadows 
of  dictatorship — it  may  even  be  eclipsed  by  the  cruel  oppression  of 
a  tyrant  but  It  will  not  be  destroyed. 

So  vital  and  so  vigorous  is  this  spirit  In  the  breast  of  man  that 
like  a  mighty  torrent  at  full  flood  rushing  on  to  the  sea  it  will  break 
asunder  and  sweep  aside  the  shackles  forged  by  those  who  would 
enslave  It. 

It  Is  about  the  present  that  I  am  concerned  because  while  human 
liberty  may  survive  It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  it  not  be  lost  to 
tis.  We  must  not  run  the  risk  nor  have  our  children  subjected  to 
the  hazard  of  living  in  the  darkne&s  of  absolutism  This  problem 
Is  one  which  we  face  today  as  we  assemble  here  In  its  solution  all 
of  us  will  play  a  part  It  Is  on  this  difficulty  that  I  desire  to  bo 
heard  very    briefly. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  In  recent  years  which  would  lead  any 
Impartial  observer  to  believe  that  we  desire  anything  other  than 
peace.  The  history  of  this  great  democracy  of  the  West,  as  in  fact 
di5es  the  history  of  the  other  democracies  of  the  world,  points  with 
an  unerring  finpcr  at  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Interest    of    world    peace. 

The  guns  had  hardly  grown  silent  on  the  western  front  in  1918 
when  we  set  about  demobilizing  our  Army  of  over  4  000.000  men — 
and  so  rapid  was  the  demobilization  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  It  had  dropped  to  approximately   125.000. 

In  1916  under  the  pressure  of  events  abroad  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  greatest  fleet  ever  laid  down.  Its 
construction  was  started  and  the  powerful  units  which  were  pro- 
jected for  our  fleet  would  have  made  It  upon  their  completion  the 
most  formidable  naval  force  afloat. 

In  1921  President  Harding  called  a  conference  in  Washington  to 
consider    the    possibility    of    limiting    naval    armament.      To    this 
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conference  Great  Britain.  France.  Italy,  and  Japan  were  Invited  and 
all  of  them  accepted. 

Notwith.'^tandlng  the  fact  that  we  were  Incomparably  the  most 
able  t)oth  on  account  of  natural  wealth  and  great  industrial  power, 
to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet,  we  offered  to  scrap  most  of  our  great 
ships  provided  the  other  powers  would  join  in  a  disarmament 
program. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  10-year  holiday  In 
capital-ship  construction  and  a  tonnage  limitation  on  capital  ships 
and  aircraft  carriers.  Time  does  not  permit  mc  to  set  forth  these 
categories.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  land  armaments  and  light  naval  cralt  We  broke 
up  and  destroyed  our  magniflcent  ships,  many  of  them  nearly 
completed. 

In  the  years  that  followed  all  the  signatories,  so  far  as  I  know, 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  while  the  other  powers 
continued  as  was  their  right  to  construct  cruisers,  submarines,  and 
other  light  craft,  we  did  not  add  to  our  naval  forces.  Relatively 
we  became  weaker. 

In  addition  to  the  naval  agreement  the  nlne-p<->wer  treaty  was 
signed  This  treaty  guaranteed  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China. 
It  was  signed  by  Japan  and  eight  other  powers,  including  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 

In  1930  the  same  naval  powers  met  again  In  London  In  an  effort 
to  further  limit  naval  tonnage.  Meanwhile  a  parley  held  at  Geneva 
In  1927  at  the  invitation  of  President  Coolidge  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish anything. 

The  London  conference  accomplished  little.  Prance  and  Italy 
withdrew  because  they  could  arrive  at  no  acceptable  formula  to 
cover  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean  The  agreement  finally 
signed  by  Great  Britain.  Japan,  and  the  United  States  provided  for 
a  very  small  reduction  In  naval  strength  In  certain  categories  but 
in  each  situation  escape  was  provided  by  means  cf  an  escalator 
clau.se  which  permitted  any  of  the  three  to  Increase  armnments  In 
each  category,  should  it  be  felt  that  building  by  a  nonslgnatory 
power  endangered  the  national  security  of  the  signatory  power. 

Again,  in  1935,  the  powers  met  In  London,  but  already  naval  dis- 
armament was  on  its  deathbed,  and  the  conference  adjourned  wllh- 
out  agreement,  and  on  December  31,  1936,  the  Washington  and 
London  Naval  Treaties  expired  and  the  naval  building  holiday  was 
over. 

In  1925  at  Locarno  In  Switzerland  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guar- 
anties was  slE:ned  by  Germany.  France,  Eneland,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

The  treaty  stipulated  that  'he  bcundarlos  of  Germany.  France, 
and  Belpium  be  .safeguarded  -y  mutual  agreement,  all  disputes 
were  to  be  arbitrated.  Germany  was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  she  renounced  her  claims  to  ALsacc-Lorraine.  France 
abandor.ed  plans  for  a  Rhlneland  buffer  state. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  saw  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Peace  Pact  concluded  at  Paris  in  August  by  the  delegate*  of  15 
nations.  By  1933  62  nations  had  subscribed  to  It.  It  provided  for 
the  renunciation  of  war  as  a  national  policy.  It  obligated  the 
signers  to  arbitration  and  concUiatlon  In  the  settlement  of  Inter- 
national  disputes. 

The  economic  collapse  which  swept  the  western  world,  starting 
m  the  United  States  in  1929.  probably  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1930  and  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference  of  1932  General  deterioration  in  both  Evircpe  and  the 
Par  East  marked  the  close  of  the  1920's, 

In  the  fall  of  1931.  notwithstanding  the  Nine  Power  Treaty. 
Japan  struck  In  China,  and  tore  away  Manchuria,  setting  up  a 
puppet  government  in  March  1932.  The  other  nations  protested 
but  thev  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  their  protests  effective. 
Since  tliat  time  Japan,  as  you  know,  has  made  It.self  master  of  the 
richest  area  of  China,  including  the  sea  coast  War  still  rages  there. 
The  Chinese  resistance  is  stubborn  and  effective.     - 

So  much  for  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  In  the  Interest 
of  world  peace — efforts  which  depended  upon  disarmament  and 
treaties  of  mutual  assistance.  One  by  one  they  have  failed.  Un- 
fortunately, in  their  failure  thev  left  the  democracies  weaker,  and 
to  this  tragic  weakness  can  be  added  the  failure  of  the  democratic 
peoples  and  their  leaders  to  appreciate  the  catastrophe  toward 
which  they  were  drifting 

Free  government  was  in  retreat,  abandoning  In  that  retreat  the 
only  Instrument  which  could  effectively  guarantee  Its  survival- 
armed  power  Notwnh.standing  the  fact  that  they  were  without 
question  the  masters  of  most  of  the  Industrial  machinery  of  the 
world  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  strategic  raw 
materials  lay  within  their  frontiers,  they  dropped  asleep  while 
ambitious  militarists  armed  for  their  destruction. 

We  forgot  that  for  centuries  mankind  had  been  forced  to  carry 
on  trade  behind  fortified  barriers  and  that  only  the  democratic 
svstems  had  attempted  with  anv  degree  of  success  to  sweep  away 
the  barriers  cf  trade  in  the  hope  that  disarmament  might  follow. 

We  did  not  crasp  the  necessity  of  arming  speedily  once  we  saw 
that  our  efforts  for  world  peace  were  going  for  naught.  We 
desperately  hoped  that  another  trial  would  bring  success,  and  we 
failed  to  understand  that  only  In  our  strength  could  we  hope  to 
succeed.  Weakness  in  front  of  armed  strength  only  invited 
disaster. 

The  early  days  of  October  1935  saw  Italy  plunge  Into  Abyssima. 
While  the  League  of  Nations  attempted  to  apply  sanctions  Its  effort 
was  not  effective,  largely  because  the  attempt  did  not  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  those  Involved. 


I  In  1935  Germany  remilitarized  the  Rhlneland  and  in  the  spring 
of  1938  crushed  Austria,  notwithstandini;  the  treaty  of  1936  wherclu 
Germany  .specifically  recognized  the  independence  of  that  country. 

Tlie  fall  of  1938  saw  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Prance  and  Great 
Britain  meet  with  Hitler  \»  Munich,  where  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  agreed  upon  in  an  effort  to  avert  war  in  Europe. 
Hitler,  upon  the  conclusion  of  those  conferences  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Sudeten  area,  announced  that  he  had  no 
further  territorial  ambitions  in  Europe  A  few  months  later.  In 
1939.  his  armies  overran  the  remainder  of  that  gallant  nation 

These  melancholy  developments  on  the  Continent  aroused  both 
France  and  England  to  the  necessity  of  speeding  up  the  production 
j  of  the  materials  of  war.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  impact  of  those 
I  developments  was  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  we  begun 
military  preparations  which  have  now  reached  plgantic  proportions. 
The  only  question  is  how  much  time  will  be  allowed  us  This  rests 
in  larije  part  upon  events  over  which  we  have  but  little  control. 

September  1939  saw  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe.  Hitler  In- 
vaded Poland:  and  France  and  England,  pursuant  to  their  guaran- 
ties, declared  war  upon  Germany. 

The  events  of  recent  months  are.  I  know,  too  familiar  to  all  of 
us  Tlie  collapse  of  Poland:  the  overrunning  of  Denmark.  Norway. 
Holland,  and  Belgium  laid  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of 
France  with  a  suddenness  that  struck  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
world. 

These  swift -moving  events  have  brought  us  as  a  nation  Into  a 
position  of  great  peril.  Our  problem  must  be  faced  with  courage 
and  decision. 

We  must,  it  seems  to  me.  have  done  with  appeasement  and  re- 
treat. Peace  and  security  for  our  people  lie  in  strength — over- 
whelming strength — not  In  weakness  and  petition  for  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  most  ruthless  militarist  of  our  age. 

Make  no  mistake  about  either  the  strength  or  the  ability  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  military  machine  which  today  dominates  conti- 
nental Europe.  Its  effectiveness  has  been  demonstrated  The 
dream  of  world  empire  on  the  part  of  Its  leaders  is  as  yet  partly 
hidden  by  protestations  and  declarations  wholly  false  and  designed 
merely  to  lull  us  Into  an  unwarranted  sense  of  security  against  the 
day  when  wc  can  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

Our  only  hope  of  survival  is  in  armed  power  based  upon  an  In- 
du.strial  machine  capable  of  supplying  our  needs  in  any  emergency 

We  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  enemies  from  without  and  on 
constant  guard  against  enemies  from  within. 

No  surer  method  of  making  available  the  manpower  needed  for 
our  defense  can  be  found  than  in  the  selective-service  legislation 
now  pendini?  before  the  Congress.  The  defense  of  America  should 
not  rest  alone  upon  volunteers.  It  Is  a  duty  that  falls  with  equal 
weight  upon  the  bhoulders  of  all  of  our  citizens.  Tills  legislation 
which  has  for  long  had  the  active  support  of  the  Legion  should 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration.  It  is  needed,  desperately 
needed,  not  for  tomorrow,  but  for  today.  It  is  at  this  very  hour  that 
action  can  be  taken  that  may  enable  us  to  ward  off  effectively  a 
catastrophe  In  the  future. 

No  government  has  the  right  to  subject  its  citizens  to  the  dangers 
of  modern  war  without  affording  them  the  training  that  at  least  will 
give  them  the  chance  of  surviving  In  a  struggle  in  which  machinery 
now  plays  so  dominant  a  part. 

In  these  days  of  preparation  we  shall  expect  the  support  and 
loyalty  of  those  within  our  borders  There  is  no  room  in  the  United 
States"  for  either  a  party  or  an  individual  In  the  pay  of  a  *jrelgn 
power,  where  the  party  or  the  Individual  Is  engaged  In  attacking  our 
Institutions  or  conceptions  of  government. 

We  expect  with  every  means  at  our  command  to  protect  Individual 
liberty,  but  we  .shall  not  permit  those  who  seek  to  destroy  us  to  hide 
behind  guaranties  which  they  neither  cherish  nor  respect. 

At  this  critical  hour  in  our  history,  we  cannot  permit  the  citizens 
of  other  lands  to  abu.5e  the  hospitality  of  our  people. 

I  know  of  no  group  in  America  more  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  our  people  than  Is  the  American  Legion  Certainly  at  no  time 
In  our  history  are  we  more  in  need  of  our  loyal  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens I  am  sure  that  you  will  meet  the  difficulties  which  confront 
UB  with  courage  and  determination. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  peace  which  all  of  us  so  genuinely  desire, 
we  must  demonstrate  to  conquerors  beyond  the  seas  that  we  are 
prepared  and  willing  to  protect  by  force  If  need  be  our  land  and 
our  people. 

Slum  Clearance 


REMARKS 


or 


^    HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OK  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20.  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slum-clearance  hous- 
ing bill  has  been  pending  in  this  Congress  now  for  over  a 
year.    Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  by  Members,  but  It 
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■eems  that  not  much  has  been  done  Whether  the  fault  ll^s 
with  the  Rules  Cummittte  or  with  the  committee  having  Juris- 
diction. I  do  not  know,  but  having  started  a  program  of  slum 
clearance  it  Is  my  opinion  that  we  slwuid  continue  it.  Some- 
thlnK  shcuJd  bo  done  to  awaken  Congress  to  the  importance 
of  this  problem.     lApplau-se.l 

Some  time  has  now  passed  since  our  Government  entered 
Into  a  large-scale  program  of  slum  clearance  and  housing. 
When  the  program  was  launched  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  underprivileged  one-third  of  our  Nation  to 
find  adequate  housing. 

By  now.  while  the  United  States  leads  all  the  nations  In 
homes  for  every  purse  and  condition,  nevertheless  we  have 
as  yet  barely  scratched  the  surface.  While  housing  has 
been  provided  for  a  large  number  of  people  and  while  we 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  slimis  which  were  such  a  eye- 
sore to  the  inhabitants  of  the  himdreds  of  cities  in  this 
country,  nevertheless  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Slum 
clearance  has  resulted  in  better  landscaping  and  a  more 
adequate  system  of  parks  and  public  playgrounds,  so  that 
we  can  say  now  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  our 
Amerudn  cities  have  the  finest  system  of  public  parks  ever 
a.ssembied  together  In  any  community  in  the  world. 

The  one  outstanding  name,  whenever  housing  is  men- 
tlontd,  is  Uiat  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Robert  P.  WachwI.  It  was  the  enlightened  vision  of  th:s 
eminent  statesman  which  first  translated  into  action  the 
Nation's  demand  for  adequate  low-cost  housing. 

Having  started  this  program  of  slum  clearance  and  ade- 
quate housing,  it  would  be  folly  to  close  the  doors  to  any 
fiu-ther  developments  and  pat  ourselves  satisfactorily  on  the 
back  with  the  conviction  of  duty  well  done.  Slum  clearance 
Is  a  continuous  process,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  a  dramatic 
sketch  entitled  "One-third  of  a  Nation,"  slums  have  a  ten- 
dency of  developing  after  they  have  been  cleared.  The  cre- 
ation of  better  districts  in  the  cities,  districts  whi(h  were 
heretofore  on  the  marginal  line,  may  revert  to  a  slum  con- 
dition: and  if  the  tendency  is  not  checked  we  shall  have 
two  slums  where  one  grew  before. 

As  a  result,  Congress  must  still  proceed  with  its  program 
of  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  as  established  und^r 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  There  is  a  proposal  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  to  assist  in  the  undertaking  of  additional 
slum -elf  arance  and  low-rent  housing  projects  through  loans 
and  annual  contritAitions  to  the  public  housing  asjencies. 
The  b:ll  also  seeks  to  create  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
assistance  of  farm  and  other  families  of  low  income  living  in 
the  rural  areas. 

By  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Congress  ini- 
tiated a  program  for  providing  financial  assistance  to  States 
.ind  their  political  sulKlivifions  under  which  they  could  eradi- 
cate their  slums  and  provide  safe  and  sanitary  hou.sing  for 
those  who  hve  in  the  slums  and  whose  incomes  are  so  low  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  provide  them  with  decent  housing. 
Under  the  act.  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was 
created,  and  was  authorized  to  issue  its  own  bonds  and  to 
lend  the  proceeds  thereof  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
finance  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  low-rent  housing  projects.  The  United  States 
Housing  Authority  was  further  authorized  to  make  annual 
contributions  to  such  agencies  so  that  the  rents  in  the 
projects  might  be  reduced  to  an  amount,  which  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  low-income  families  living  under 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions.  The  locality  was 
rtxiuired  to  make  local  contributions  equal  to  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  annual  contributions. 

Under  the  act  as  it  was  Initially  passed  and  approved  in 
September  1937.  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  SSOO.OOO.OOO.  $100,000,000  of  which  was  to  be  available 
the  first  j-ear  and  $200,000,000  the  second  and  third  years. 
That  act  also  authorised  annual  contributions  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $20,000,000.  $5,000,000  to  be  available  the 
first  year  and  $7,500,000  the  second  and  third  years.    In  June 


of  1938.  amendments  were  adopted  which  increased  the  bond 
authorization  to  $300,000,000  and  made  the  full  amoimt  im- 
mediately available.  The  amendments  increased  the  annual 
contribution  authcnzation  to  $28,000,000  and  made  the  full 
amount  immediately  available.  This  annual  contribution 
authorization  has.  however,  been  sufficient  to  cover  projects 
involving  only  about  $650,000,000  in  Federal  loans,  plus  the 
10-percent  local  capital  participation,  and  the  necessary 
allowances  in  estimates  to  cover  possible  contingencies. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  another  series  of  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  some  $300,000,000.  the  proceeds  of  which  to  he 
used  in  loans  to  local  housing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  these  agencies  to  launch  into  adequate  housing 
slum-clearing  pr»(jects.  These  loans,  of  course,  will  t)e  simply 
advances  to  the  local  housing  authorities,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  these  loans  be  repaid  in  annual  installments  over  a 
period  of  30  to  50  years.  E\'entually,  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  will  not  only  receive  back  this  money, 
but  will  be  paid  back  with  interest,  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  issuing  these  additional  bonds  is  not  going  to 
increase  cur  national  debt  by  1  cent. 

In  addition  to  these  loans,  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority will  be  permitted  to  contract  for  the  payment  of 
annual  contributions  to  housing  agencies  in  a  total  sum  of 
$45,000,000.  These  contributions  will  be  necessary,  since 
otherwise  the  housing  agencies  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
establish  low  rents  in  their  several  projects.  These  annual 
contributions  are  intended  to  make  ud  the  difference  between 
the  rent  which  would  be  properly  chargeable  for  such  new 
construction  and  the  rent  which  these  poor  families  now 
living  in  slums  will  he  able  to  pay.  After  all,  it  will  be  of  no 
material  use  to  any  pcc^r  family  living  on  a  low  income  In 
slums  to  have  good  housing  for  which  such  family  will  be 
unable  to  pay.  In  the  city  of  New  York  housing  projects  the 
average  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  week  for  a  unit  consisting 
of  four  rooms,  which  of  course,  is  far  below  the  figure  charged 
for  similar  "housing"  by  private  landlords. 

The  principal  extension  of  the  Housing  Act  will  be  for 
rural  areas.  The  sum  of  $200,000,000  is  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  rural  districts  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits of  low-rent  housing,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  sum 
will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  rural  ccmmunities.  Again 
this  is  a  lean  and  not  a  contribution,  so  that  eventually  this 
money  will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  housing  program  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  and  continuous  manner,  more  funds  must  be 
made  available  now  so  that  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity may  continue  its  program  and  local  public -housing  agen- 
cies may  be  enabled  to  begin  their  planning  and  work  on 
additional  projects  In  the  construction  of  a  project,  there 
is  of  necessity  a  substantial  period  of  time  between  paper 
planning  and  actual  construction.  Because  of  the  lapse  of 
time — which  is  necessarily  involved  as  part  of  any  program 
of  permanent  municipal  improvements — between  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  housing,  and  the  effect  of  these  funds  on 
reemployment  and  volume  of  business,  it  is  necessary  that 
additional  funds  be  provided  this  year  for  the  normal  con- 
tinuance of  the  program  throughout  the  coming  year,  without 
any  substantial  interruption  in  employment  and  construc- 
tion. The  enactment  of  the  bill  is  necessary  to  continue  an 
effective  attack  on  the  problems  of  eliminating  American 
slums  and  rehousing  families  in  the  lowest  income  groups. 

It  will  therefore  be  st^en  that  the  interest  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  taking  in  low-income  housing  projects  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one.  The  desire  to  aid  families,  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  live  in  slums  is  the  principal  consid- 
eration for  this  far-reaching  proposed  legislation. 

Representing,  as  I  do,  a  district  where  slum  clearance 
should  be  undertaken  on  a  very  large  and  comprehensive 
scale.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  aid  and  assist  in 
any  project  which  will  result  in  affording  to  the  millions  of 
our  people  adequate  housing.  New  York  City  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  giving  advantages  of  good  housing 
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to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  present  administration, 
ever  since  President  Roosevelt  made  his  classic  pronounce- 
ment alx)Ut  one-third  of  our  Nation  being  ill-housed  and 
underprivileged,  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  reduce 
this  condition.  Tlianks  very  largely  to  the  close  coopera- 
tion which  exists  between  our  national  administration  and 
the  enlightened  governmen*  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
Its  brilliant  Mayor  LaGuardia,  which  has  been  doing  more 
than  its  share  toward  this  goal.  But  more  remains  to  be 
done.  We  must  reach  the  situation  where  eventually  there 
will  be  no  slums  and  no  person  living  in  substandard  dwell- 
ings. We  cannot,  however,  expect  any  material  success 
unless  Congre.ss,  realizing  its  responsibility,  will  promptly  act 
upon  the  bill.  The  bill  will  alleviate  conditions  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  while  it  will  not  completely  solve  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  cur  large  cities  it  will  be  a  tremendous  step 
forward  and  a  forerunner  to  the  eventual  solution  of  this 
grave  problem  for  the  lienefit  of  the  masses  of  our  people  and 
to  the  elimination  of  this  stumbling  block  to  progress. 


Washington  Affairs  and  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    CATHRINE   CURTIS 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address, 
entitled  '"Washington  Affairs  and  National  Defense."  by 
Cathrine  Curtis,  national  director,  Women  Investors  in 
America.  Inc..  Ix-fore  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Mothers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  13,  1940: 

On  my  way  hevc  from  Wa.shlngton  I  passed  through  New  Yorlc, 
where  my  home  and  our  national  headquarters  are  located.  I 
learned  there  yesterday  Wall  Street  Is  betting  8  to  1  we  will  be  in 
Europe's  war  wUhin  6  months.  Wlial  miormatlon  does  Wall  Street 
have,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  covmtry,  that  makes  them  will- 
ing to  give  8-to-l  odds?  Why  did  one  of  Wall  Street's  most  ca- 
pable men  say  to  me  yesterday,  "Miss  Curtis,  the  sooner  we  get 
into  this  war  the  better  I'll  like  If? 

Most  of  my  time  is  .spent  In  Washington,  where  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  Capitol  Hill  leaders.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leaders,  but  not  these  of  the  new  war  party  These  men  are 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  being  pushed,  step  by 
step,  into  this  European  conflagration.  They  Inform  me  without 
hesitation  that.  If  this  country  keeps  out  of  Europe  s  latest — her 
thirty-second  -war.  it  will  be  due  to  the  clear  thinking  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Middle  and  far  West  and  deep  South  and  because  our 
women  refuse  to  allow  minority  groups,  no  matter  how  loud- 
voiced  or  well-financed,  to  involve  us.  thereby  taking  not  only  our 
sons  and  resources,  but  also  our  liberty  and  constitutional  Repub- 
lic. 

Make  no  mistake  If  we  become  involved  In  this  alien  war  it 
means  Just  one  thing  for  us — a  mUitary  dictatorship.  The  more 
quickly  otir  people  realize  that  the  more  quickly  they  will  be  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  dictated  destruction. 

Some  may  ask  why  I.  as  national  director  of  Women  Investors 
In  America.  Inc  ,  a  nonprofit,  educational,  membership  organiza- 
tion, formed  primarily  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  women's 
property  right.s  and  the  free  enterprise  system,  .should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  pos.sihiUty  of  our  present  form  of  government,  a 
republic,  being  replaced  by  a  military  dictatorship  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  that  form  of  govirnment  and  the  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem that  has  given  our  women  theu-  great  spiritual  and  financial 
stake  In  our  country,  ha.s  made  them  the  world  s  greatest  capital- 
ists and  the  envy  of  their  sisters  throughout  the  world. 

Tnie.  once  we  are  forced  Into  this  alien  war.  we  will  be  told  the 
military  dictatorship  will  be  only  for  "the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency." But  what  of  the  unending  stream  of  emergencies  of  the 
past'?  years'  Have  vou  heard  anyone  now  in  power  declare  any 
of  those  ended?  Do  you  realize  that,  if  we  had  a  military  dictalor- 
6h:p  now,  I  would  hot  be  permuted  to  gpeak  to  you  as  I  will 
tonight?     Tliat,  under  such  a  dicUlorihlp,  you  could  not  dibcuss 


national  problems— even   among  yotirselvcs  In  your  own  homes — 
without  danger  of  arrest  for  treason? 

Do  you  know  that  in  England  today  people  are  arrested  without 
warrant — detained  without  charge— held  Incommunicado  Indefl- 
nltelv?  That  ones  home  there  can  be  entered  and  searched  without 
even' a  search  warrant?  That  authority  for  all  this  was  provided 
in  leplslatlcn  pa.s-sed  quietly  about  2  months  before  the  present 
war  *as  declared?  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  with  ol^'  this 
demand  m  Washington  to  rush  legislation  without  time  to  study 
It,  if  the  same  thing  might  not  be  happening  here? 

Women  played  a  major  role  in  establishing  our  Republic.  But 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  they  could  serve  her  as  they 
can  and  must  serve  her  now  I  am  convinced  that  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  women  rests  the  grave  responsibility  of  whether 
we  will  be  forced  under  a  military  dictatorship  by  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  pushed  Into  this  war 

Mi>st  of  you  recall  the  World  War  only  too  well.  Some  of  you 
sent  vour  sons  to  "mp.ke  the  world  safe  for  democracy  "  Well,  they 
made  it  safe  for  democracy— for  dictatorships  For  always  In  the 
wake  of  the  march  of  democracy  follows  the  dictator.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  Russia,  Mexico,  Austria,  Hiuigary.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain. 

Always  In  that  march  comes  a  serious  change  in  the  position  of 
women— a  loss  in  the  security  and  supremacy  of  the  home  and  the 
protection  of  its  children  in  all  those  countries,  youth  is  prac- 
tically owned  and  controlled  by  the  state  and.  from  early  child- 
hood, trained  to  look  on  war  as  the  great  adventure — to  consider 
their  lives  of  value  only  If  given  to  the  state. 

Those  countries  solved  their  unemployment  problems  by  first 
creating  a  war  economy,  through  which  the  blunders  of  govern- 
ment were  concealed  Then  the  unemployed  were  drafted  from 
government  dole  lists  either  Into  army  training  ramps  or  munitions 
plants,  or,  If  they  objected,  sent  to  concentration  camps. 

Think  back  to  August  1914.  when  European  politicians  again  had 
so  muddled  the  economic  alTalrs  of  their  nations  they  could  only 
hide  their  mistakes  behind  the  smoke  screen  of  belching  war  guns 
and  battle.  By  1915  England  and  FYance  had  declared  they  did 
not  want  us  In  that  war  They  wanted  us  to  remain  neutral,  so 
that  our  productive  machinery  could  supply  them  with  war  mate- 
rials. We  all  remember  the  huge  foreign  war  loans  that  private 
bankers  floated  here,  to  be  repaid  them  later  by  funds  raised  In  the 
first  Liberty  Loan.  Although  thoee  countries  had  large  amounts 
of  their  own  money  Immediately  available  In  this  country— as  they 
now  have— It  Is  apparent  they  not  only  wanted  us  to  act  as  producer 
but  also  as  banker. 

You  remember  the  1916  Presidential  campaign,  when  Mr.  Wilson 
campaigned  for  reelection  on  the  slogan.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war; 
reelect  him  to  keep  us  out  of  war  '  We  believed  and  did  reelect 
him  that  November  to  "keep  us  out  of  war  "  Yet  5  short  months 
later,  at  his  request.  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany.  In  5 
short  months  propaganda  changed  the  majority  of  our  country 
from  believers  In  peace  to  seekers  of  war. 

WTiy?  You  undoubtedly  recall  the  collapse  of  Russia  began  In 
the  early  winter  of  1916.  Was  It  becau.se,  with  the  loss  of  Russia 
as  an  ally.  England  and  Prance  knew  they  mu.st  have  another  ally 
to  supply  the  manpower  they  would  need  to  win  that  war?  All  I 
can  say  in  an.«;wer  to  that  is  what  m.en  now  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
were  there  during  those  memorable  days  of  late  1916  and  early 
1917  have  told  me: 

"The  envoys  of  England  and  France  told  us  It  was  not  money. 
not  munitions,  they  wanted,  that  they  must  have  men  or  they 
were  lost." 

How  many  of  you  appreciate  that  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  came  to  this  country  some  300  years  ago  preferred  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  broad  Atlantic  in  their  frail  sailing  craft  to  lace  the 
hardships  of  a  new  and  unknown  world  rather  than  remain  in  the 
Old  World  and  be  forced  to  take  part  in  Its  recurrent  political  and 
trade  wars,  with  their  continual  destruction  and  resultant  starva- 
tion? How  many  remember  that  those  brave  pioneers  came  here 
and  founded  this  country  so  that  we  might  know  real  freedom  and 
liberty  by  keeping  free  of  Old  World  Intrigues,  enUnglements.  and 
I    alliances? 

I  George  Wa.shlngton  and  those  other  great  Revolutionary  heroes 
I  who  helped  found  this  Republic  knew  that.  But.  23  years  ago, 
when  the  propaganda  machine  was  forced  Into  high  gear  and  we 
were  told  wc  must  send  our  men  to  Europe  to  'make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  we  broke  faith  with  those  brave  pioneers. 
Falling  victims  to  Old  World  intrigues,  we  sent  our  men  to  Europe — 
returned  to  Its  political  wars — and  what  did  it  cost  us? 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  flower  of  cur  youtb 
killed  and  wounded,  many  of  them  armless  and  legless,  blind.,  or 
demented,  still  lingering  in  our  Government  hotpitals. 

Apprcrximatelv  »30. 000 .000. 000  of  our  money  spent  to  proj>ecute 
our  part  of  that  war,  and  approximately  another  S30.000.000.000 
already  paid  out  In  bonuses,  disability  payment.s.  operating  and 
administrative  overhead  in  caring  for  veterans,  their  hospitalization, 
and  so  forth. 

And  in  addition  we  loaned  our  Allies  billions  of  dollars.  Today, 
they  still  owe  us  about  $14  000.000.000.  not  considering  the  debt 
reduction  we  allowed  them  under  the  Coclldge  debt  conference. 
Yet.  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  agitating  for  repeal  of  the 
Johnson  Act.  so  that  our  nonpaylng  debtors  can  borrow  more  of 
our  money. 

We  emerged  from  that  war  not  as  a  tru«ted  friend  or  ally  but 
with  tbe  aickname  of  "Uncle  Sbylock."    Newspapers  now  inform 
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"Wrii  hHd  out  «n  thla  w«f 


•«  I'lflC  «•  W*  ran     •tM'ti  Mr*  it  Irl   (»"  I 
Vtlt'rn    M<alM     A«>ht     It    (rtit  " 

Wi..e  •  !•«  '«ui  w^  »r-f  tnmt  in*  W'>rt4  W»rt  A  tXrprr^mum.  Xtim 
\  f^  '  <  •»ii/h  «hi»  rx  uo«rv  hi»«  rji-vrr  •rrri  ttttntf  •f«l  <Jif«fi!v  tr**;*. 
i.t  I.  <  ,  itf  wn<'l<-»4l«  (!<••! rttrtiz/ti  '/f  til<-  mid  prr/{^rty  durtnc  thut 
•  ar  nt»»  drprraat'  n  »*»••  U4  our  urwmj>|/>ycd,  ouf  *t»fry-«y«'d  ri- 
prrifi  f  i<'rri>  »!>'<  w  ul'1  mak"  An>rrtCi*  uver  ikud  lb»t  Kr*-i»U-«t  ao- 
cial:  '  '   <  «i.*rim*nt  of  bU  tinw    our  Mew  tful 

Pt  1."  «:»•'  wit*  handed  ■  new  deal  lui  ■  mutt  of  the  World 
War  for  Pretnu-r  Iji^m  Blum  on  taking  oflU-e  in  1938  d«»clared 
"I  am  going  to  Rive  Ptance  the  Rocaevel:  New  Deal!  Wttlitn  a 
few  incntn*  after  Uking  ctnce  he  had  Uwa  paued  Rttnllar  to  our 
Wagnrr  Act  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  A  A.  A  .  and  W  P  A  He  alao 
promoted  rertrall7*<l  planned  economy  assumed  that  prosperuy 
cotild  be  achieved  by  heavy  governmental  spending.  Introduced 
eontroUed  prlcea.  gave  Prance  an  unbalanced  budget  and  kept  it 
unbalanced,  revalued  the  currency,  haraased  and  restricted  private 
lnduj<try.  and  destroyed  Ita  morale  by  making  It  a  public  whipping 
bey  to  concefil  the  failures  of  his  own  Rdmintstratlon— all  result- 
Ini?  in  lowered  production,  lees  Jobn.  and  a  lowered  standard  of 
living    for    his   country 

In  other  words.  Mr  Blum  gave  Prance  the  New  Deal  prosperity 
formula  of  less  work,  more  pay  less  production,  more  debt,  and 
leaa  liberty  Although  Prance  always  had  been  basically  natlcnal- 
l»tlr  he  adopted  internationalism — continual  meddling  In  other 
nation*"  affalra  as  the  principal  plank  of  his  foreign  policy  He 
courted  Soviet  Russia,  gave  aid  to  the  Spanish  Communists,  and 
to  the  Communists  and  left-wing  elements  In  his  own  country  the 
right  to  operate  openly  under  Government  protection.  In  addi- 
tion, he  gave  them  Government  Jobs  and  furthered  the  com- 
munistic doctrines  of  worker -control  of  Indtistry.  riotous  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  unbalanced  budgets 

TTie  Blum  new  deal  gave  the  world  the  sit-in  strike,  which 
shortly  thereafter  raised  Its  communistic  head  In  this  country  as 
the  alt-down  strike — condoned  and  protected  by  ovir  New  Deal.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  a  sit-down  strike  means— you  know  only 
too  well  in  Detroit.  You  saw  It — and  saw  our  Government  refuse 
to  protect  property  rights — saw  the  man  that  condoned  that  com- 
munistic practice  here  later  awarded  a  place  on  otir  Supreme 
Court 

This  Is  not  the  only  parallel  we  find  between  the  Prench  new 
deal  and  our  own.  When  facts  began  to  leak  out.  as  they  will, 
relative  to  the  weakening  of  Prance's  national-defense  forces  and 
Its  economy.  Mr.  Blum  went  to  the  people  and  declared  his  new 
deal  was  giving  Prance  the  t>e«t  defense  force  It  ever  had  in  peace- 
time— partlcuiarly  in  airplanes  and  tanks.  But  In  May  of  this 
year  Premier  Reynaud  declared  the  rapid  German  invasion  of 
Prance  could  only  be  attributed  to  his  nation's  pitiable  weakness 
In  air  force  and  tanks. 

The  World  War  also  gave  England  a  "New  Deal "  where  it  was 
known  as  "A>litlcai  and  Economic  Planning."  commonly  called 
there  "P.  B.  P."  It  was  Introduced  to  England  In  March  of  1933 
by  Israel  Moses  Sleff.  vice  president  of  the  English  Zionist  Society, 
who  anzK>unced  that  England's  "political  and  economic  machinery 
was  breaking  down  and  planiUng  was  necessary  to  eliminate  waste 
and  bring  about  prosperity  for  all."     Doesn't  that  sound  familiar? 

SlefT  and  his  associates  gave  England  Its  Milk  Marketing  Board, 
Ptf  Marketing  Board.  Electricity  Grid.  Reorganisation  of  the  Electric 
Supply  Committee,  Import  Duties  AJdvisory  Conunlttee,  Town  and 
County  Planning  Board.  Oommlttee  on  National  Housing.  Retail 
Trading  Standards  Aaaodatlon.  National  Labor  Conunlttee  and 
other  similar  groups — all  of  which  you  easily  recognize  as  new 
names  for  our  N.  R.  A.,  T.  V.  A..  A.  A.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  time  this  war  was  declared,  Mr.  Slefl  and  his  "P.  E  P.." 
associates  were  drafting  leclalatlon  to  give  the  Goverrunent  control 
over  all  private  Investing,  similar  to  our  S.  E.  C.  With  the  advent 
of  the  war.  this  was  unneceaaary.  since  the  English  Goverrunent 
almost  immediately  asBumed  oontrol  of  practically  every  phase  of 
that  nattoo's  •oonomlc  life.  In  view  of  all  this,  one  catuiot  help 
but  wonder  If  England,  having  had  lU  new  deal  and  Joined  the 
inarch  of  dcmoeracy.  also  will  have  to  pay  the  same  price  other 
naUuns  have  paid  for  Joining  that  march. 

While  it  is  not  widely  publicised,  we  also  have  had  our  own 
"P  B.  P.."  alnoe  1034 — financed  for  the  most  part,  I  am  reliably 
liif(»iiMd.  by  Whitney  money  and  operating  under  the  name  of  the 
"NaUonal  Beonomlc  and  Social  Planning  Association."  with  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  This  group  states  its  objective  to  be  "to 
bridge  the  gap  between  fact-finding  and  pwUcy-maklng!"  Accord- 
ing to  available  lnform«tlon.  It  Is  almost  completely  manned  by 
indlviduala  trained  in  Bngland  and  has  played  a  major  behind-the- 
scenes  role  In  wrttlng  new  deal  must  legislation 

Howwver.  I  came  here  not  to  talk  of  European  affairs,  but  of  our 
own  problems— partlcxalarly  our  economic  situation  and  national- 
defense  profram.  We  all  believe  In  national  defense  and  certainly 
the  United  States  oould  and  should  have  the  finest  In  the  world — 
but  do  we  have  itf 

StxMa  ft  le  evident  tbst*  are  among  us  some  who  would  ptish  us 
into  Bufope'S  latest  war,  we  must  give  thought  to  the  actual  state 
of  our  national  defeuss.  While  guns  in  Europe  belch  forth  flame 
and  dcetructkm,  our  air  waves  crackle  with  belligerent  words  and 
cur  press  Is  filled  wttb  picas  far  aid  to  England  and  Pranee  Last 
Monday,  Jane  10.  a  great  nuntber  of  newspapers  throtigbout  the 
lUy  carrted  a  fttU-pafe  ad  UUsd.  "Stop  Hitler  Now."    U 


•ponsfjfsd  hf  »h*  fV>mmttui#  to  f>f*n4  Amerlra  by  Aiding  th« 
Alli#a.  and  waa  «ttfn#d  try  William  All«n  Whita    of  Emporia    Kan* 

W«  d/j  rvt  kn^w  y*t  what  thu  advrrtuina  camptugn  cmt.  but 
you  may  h*  aura  trmmtn*  has  givrn  thia  Kroup  ttunt*itna»  of  <U>llmn 
t'lr  It  W'Ajld  tb^t  aomcofie  would  give  our  womsn  furuSs  to 
Onarure  a  »lmilar  tumpulyu  Ui  '  Hovs  the  United  S'atea    Wow  " 

In  c</ruid»-ring  ihu  i»pp»-sl  u>  ttrip  ouraelvea  of  our  few  airpian/^, 
guna.  and  ahlp^  U)  aid  Engtor-d  and  Pranre,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  William  AIl^n  White  who  signs  thU  appeal  has  been 
publicly  Hated  aa  treasurer  of  the  American  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Ruasia.  an  on;aniz«ticn  described  by  the  Diea  com- 
mittee aa  a  Conmiunlst  tra:ismls«lon  belt  group  That  he  is  the 
William  Allen  White  who.  In  writinK  under  the  title.  "Mo*cow  and 
Emporia."  in  the  radical  New  Republic  magazine  for  September 
1938.   declared: 

"When  anyone,  for  any  reason,  was  forming  any  sort  of  society 
looking  to  a  cultural  alliance  with  Russia,  or  a  RTOup  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  Russia.  I  Joined  As  a  member  of  a  small  sub- 
committee on  resolutions  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1920.  Senator  B<  rah  and  I  and  two  or  three  liberals  on  the  sub- 
committee wrote  In  a  phrase  which  Justified  America's  recognition 
of  the  Soviets  " 

Mr.  White  and  his  two  or  three  liberals  may  have  written  Into  the 
1920  Republican  platform  that  phrase  "which  Justified  America's 
recognition  of  the  Soviets  "  but  the  bloody  Soviet  Government  was 
not  recognized  by  us  until  1933 

What  of  this  "fifth  column"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  today — 
the  Communists.  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  the  agents  of  other  foreign 
governments  secretly  at  work  In  this  countr>?  What  Is  Its  ob- 
jective? The  Dle.s  committee  recently  states  a  major  part  of  "filth 
column"  activity  has  been  to  keep  us  soft — to  see  to  It  that  we  are 
economically  unsound  and — above  event-thing — unprepared  to  de- 
fend ourselves  Can  It  also  be  that  part  of  Its  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent us  from  defending  our  Republic  here  at  home  by  sending  our 
troops  off  around  the  world  defending  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment? Is  It  also  to  strip  us  of  our  few  defense  weapons  and  turn 
our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  In  order  to  lay  bare  our  backs  for  the 
dagger  thrust  by  the  enemy  already  within  our  gates? 

But  we  are  told  we  can  afford  to  give  away  our  "old"  defense 
weapons,  because  we  now  have  a  real  defense  program  with  bil- 
lions approprlat'^d  to  put  It  Into  speedy  effect  Therefore,  we  are 
urged  to  give  away  the  "old"  equipment  to  aid  In  "the  defense  of 
democracy."  Blum  and  his  followers  made  similar  statements  to 
the  French  i>eoplo  and  they  believed.  They  allowed  their  govern- 
ment to  send  "old"  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery,  and  rifles  to  aid  the 
Spanish  Communists  "defend  democracy ' — only  to  have  that 
equipment  captured  by  General  Franco,  turned  over  by  him  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  later  used  by  them  In  their  invasion  of 
Prance! 

The  news  already  has  leaked  through  the  European  censors  that 
Hitler  1.S  using  planes  against  Prance  and  England  that  were  built 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Allies,  shipped  to  Norway  for  their 
use — only  to  be  captured  there  by  the  Germans!  If  there  Is  any 
truth  In  the  claim  that  we  are  facing  danger  of  Invasion — do  we 
not  also  face  the  danger  of  having  our  own  defense  equipment  used 
against  us  If  we  continue  to  ship  It  to  Europe? 

We  have  spent  more  than  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  on 
our  national  defense  In  the  past  7  years.  It  would  now  appear  that 
for  this  amount  we  did  not  get  even  the  equivalent  of  a  pood 
5-and-lO-cent  store.  When  Congress  recently  raised  questions  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  our  national  defenses,  the  Chief  Executive 
went  to  the  people  in  a  fireside  chat  and  announced  that  under 
his  leadership  we  have  achieved  the  best  defense  force  we  have 
ever  had  In  peacetime. 

In  attempting  to  prove  that  statement,  he  detailed  the  weapons 
we  have  on  hand  and  the  "paper"  weapons  we  have  on  order. 
What  a  deplorable  situation  The  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
armed  forces  publicly  informing  the  entire  world.  Including  all 
possible  aggressors,  the  pitiable  condition  of  otu"  national  defense. 

Let  me  say  that  If  I  know  the  women  of  this  country  as  I  be- 
lieve I  do  from  ray  continual  contact  with  them  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  then  I  know  they  want  every  bit  of  national  defense 
we  need  for  the  defense  of  these  United  States  But  we  women 
Insist  on  knowing  whether  our  New  I>eal  is  misleading  us  as  Blum's 
new  deal  misled  Prance  And.  If  that  Is  the  case,  will  we  have  to 
pay  the  same  price  the  women  of  Prance  now  are  pa3rlng? 

Devising  plans  for  national  defense  Is  one  thing;  coordinating 
our  productive  machinery  so  that  It  will  produce  our  defense  needs 
speedily,  efficiently,  and  economically  is  another  Some  may  claim 
this  Is  being  done  and  point  as  proof  to  the  recently  named  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission  Does  this  newly  named  board  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  really  coordinate  our  productive  ma- 
chinery? Let's  look  at  the  law  under  which  It  is  created  and 
ascertain  Its  duties.  It  was  named  under  a  law  passed  In  1916, 
which  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Council  as  follows: 

"Sac.  3.  Duties  of  the  Council:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  to  supervise  and  direct  Investigations  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  executive 
departments." 

In  other  words,  sll  this  Conunlsslon  legally  is  empowered  to  do 
is  "supervise  and  direct  Investigations  and  make  reconunendatlons 
to  the  President."  who  will — or  will  not.  as  he  sees  fit — carry 
tbem  otit! 

Tou  have  read  the  nances  of  the  Individuals  named  to  this 
Board,  but  two  of  them  deserve  your  particular  attention — Leon 
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HrtidtT'tm  and  Sydney  llillman  Mr  fUmd^rarm  forfn#r1y  waa  a*c-  | 
ra!af»  of  tUf  T'fnporarr  National  VximotnU:  0>mml«ter  mmtiv  n\j 
railed  th«<  rn'Miopnly  ommlttee  nl  whl«h  H#nair>f  Jtmtru  OM*- 
»«oMCV,  ut  Wv<'fi>in<  '*ho  ifitr<*du<'«-d  the  Federal  li<rit*iitK  bill  to 
placr  sll  private  tnduatry  under  a  Pederai  lUsenae  waa  (hairman 
lit  Mei.d«-rw>n  formerly  a  dir«'<'fw  of  the  radual'aupfx/riii.g  HuaM-ll 
Snge  Foundation  who  entered  Oo*'rrnment  servirr  by  way  of  the 
U  H  ^  attd  W  F  A  ,  I*  re|Mjrted  to  have  suted  on  varioua  (xca-  | 
•ictui  that  our  capltaiiatic  kyutem  u  dead  and  we  muat  develop  a 
new  econc^mic  Kyutem  He  u  in  charge  of  raw  material*  und  their 
prices  for  the  defense  program  and  since  industry  cannot  function 
without  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  materials.  I  ask  you.  If  he  is  in 
control  of  raw  materials  and  thf  Ir  prices,  is  he  not  actually  in  con- 
trol of  private  industry,  an  Integral  part  of  our  capitalistic  py.«tem? 
New  consider  Sydney  Hillman.  who  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  labor  supply  and  apprentice  training  for  industry's  needs  In 
our  national-defense  program  Born  In  Lithuania,  he  came  to  this 
country  vihen  he  was  20  and  almost  at  once  became  associated 
with  Leon  Trotsky,  colounder  with  Lenin  of  Russia's  bloody 
Soviet.  He  later  married  Bessie  Abramovltch.  protege  of  the  An- 
archlst-Ccmmunl.st  Emma  Goldman,  and  quickly  worked  his  way 
to  the  head  of  the  clothing  workers  In  this  country. 

He  visited  Russia  to  assist  Lenin  and  Trotsky  organize  the  cloth- 
ing industry  there  then  went  to  Italy,  which  was  under  "worker 
control"  at  the  time  On  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
ported to  his  union,  according  to  the  official  record  of  the  1922 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  convention,  as  follows: 

"In  Rome  I  was  doubly  welcome:  the  secretary  of  the  metal 
workers'  union  gave  me  a  letter,  the  only  key  to  open  the  factory 
pates  With  my  Italian  comrades.  I  landed  In  front  of  the  factory, 
which  looked  attractive  because  of  the  fine  red'  flag  which  adorned 
the  building  and  the  red'  sentinel  who  was  keeping  watch" 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  Mr.  HUlmans  appointment  to 
control  labor  for  the  national-defense  program  eventually  will  mean 
that  "the  onlv  kev  to  open  the  factory  gates  "  here  will  be  a  letter 
from  some  union  secretary  that  "fine  'red'  flags"  will  fly  over  our 
factory  buildings  and  they  will  have  "  "red"  sentinels '  guarding 
their  gates 

Considering  th'.s^-and  the  present  talk  of  aid  to  Europe  and  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere — there  Is  one  point  the  people 
of  the  Central  and  Northwest  should  carefully  consider  That  is 
the  danger  of  invasion  of  our  country  by  way  of  Alaska  Many  do 
not  realize  that  Russia's  latest  military  and  naval  ba.ses  In  the 
Pacific  are  but  a  few  short  miles  from  Alaska's  coast  If  our  de- 
fensive forces  are  dissipated— first  by  sending  our  "old  "  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  shlp.s  to  Europe  and  next  by  shipping  our  troops 
to  Mexico,  South  America,  or  el.sewhere — what  would  happen  to  our 
North  and  Central  West  If  an  invader  suddenly  swooped  down 
by  wav  of  Alaska'' 

It  Is  time  we  faced  the  facts!  I  find  our  women  are  alarmed 
at  the  antagonistic  attitude  and  belligerent  words  coming  (rom 
fome  In  our  Nation -a  Nation  supposedly  at  peace  and  seeking 
the  good  will  of  all  We  now  realize  our  defense  forces  are  woe- 
fully weak  and  if  we  send  our  few  weapons  out  of  the  country, 
we  will  be  unable  to  defend  ourselves  not  only  agaln.st  external 
Invasion  but  also  Internal  "fifth  column"  attack  Yet  many 
people  here  t.xlay  seem  concerned  with  but  two  things  -sending 
money  or  other  aid  to  EXirope  and  electing  a  President  in  Novem- 
ber! I  have  found  but  few  who  consider  what  will  happen  if 
martial  law  Is  declared  here! 

Do  you  realize  that — under  martial  law — constitutional  and 
statute  law  cease  to  exist — that  you  have  a  military  dictator  who 
may  suspend  elections  if  he  so  desires?  But— you  say— what 
situation  could  arise  that  would  permit  declaring  martial  law 
here.  Suppo.se  Harry  Bridges— well-known  west  coast  alien  and 
citizen  of  Australia,  a  country  now  at  war— who  Is  In  control 
of  our  shipping  labor,  should  foment  shipping  strikes  and  simul- 
taneously, strikes  should  occur  In  the  steel  and  motor  industries? 
Would  not  that  be  sabotage  requiring  drastic  steps,  such  as 
martial  law.  to  put  through  the  defense  program  we  are  told 
we  need  for  our  protection? 

Let  me  add  this.  I  know  many  are  looking  forward  avidly  to 
war  economy  profits,  but — mark  my  words— there  "Just  ain't 
going  to  be  rio  profits!"  If  we  enter  this  European  war.  all  there 
will  be  Is  taxes  then  more  taxes — then  confiscation  and  finally 
regimentation  under  a  military  dictatorship! 

Where  do  we  stand?  Apparently,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not. 
we  are  being  pushed  pell-mell  along  the  road  to  war!  Why' 
Does  someone  in  this  country  desire  to  become  "Dictator  of 
the  Americas''"  Or  is  this  drive  toward  war  simply  In  keeping 
with  the  old  European  custom  of  making  wars  conceal  political 
mistakes? 

What  can  we  do  to  halt  this  Washington  "blitzkrieg"  toward  war 
that  Is  threatening  our  Republic?  Here  are  a  lew  suggestions  for 
the  women  of  the  country: 

1  Petition  Congress  as  our  elected  RepresenUtlves  under  our 
republican  form  of  government,  to  remain^  In  continuous  session 
representing  us  during  this  "war  emergency." 

2  Petition  your  Representatives  In  Congress  Immediately  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  no  more  meddling  by  our  Government  In  the  affairs  of 
ether  nations  and  to  return  at  once  to  the  policies  set  forth  by 
George  Washington  In  his  Farewell  Address,  which  may  be  brlefiy 
summed  up  as:  "Minding  our  own  business;  solving  our  own  prob- 
lems first." 


a  petition  Conitri-aa  lin  lmmedlal#  rrprsi  «tf  alt  laws  (Otitrsry 
«o  t»»e  prifMipU*  t'l  our  iWfnihUr  «h«t  now  are  on  mtr  •isiui*  b'wka, 
even  if  noine  u^m  t»»ern  '  aorial-rrform  lawa  of  tti^uutmf  " 

4    IfmHit  llM-re  ahull  He  tut  rrfiral  <  f  the  JohlMKHi  Art 

6  I>-<li<ate  youriM-lvea  U)  prrvefiting  any  cHhrr  form  irt  i»«>vrrn- 
ment  Ix'iriK  aubatltuted  f'>r  mir  ft<-|nibllr 

Can  theae  thing*  be  ac^ompliahed?  I  asy  they  can,  by  t»»#  women 
of  the  United  Statea     united 

Ttie  orgHnizMtion  which  I  head  waa  founded  S  year*  ago  on  the 
alogan  "I  woman  can  be  forceful:  100  women  can  be  l»elpful,  IXWO 
women  can  be  powerful,  but  1.000  000  women,  united,  are  In- 
vincible " 

I  say  to  you  these  United  States  can  be  preserved  and  our  Republic 
saved  by  1.000  000  women,  united.  In  1  mighty  national  campaign 
to  save  the  United  States  now      Will  you  do  It? 


Public  Versus  Private  Ownership  of  Electric- 
Power  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN,  OP  M1SSI8- 
SIPPI.  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WOL  AND  THE  MUTUAL 
BROADCASnNO  SYSTEM  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FORUM  OF 
THE  AIR  PROGRAM  AUGUST   18.   1940 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  insert  an  address  which  I  made 
over  the  radio  on  August  18  in  reply  to  Senator  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  subject  Public  Versus  Private  Owner- 
ship of  Electric  Power  Facilities,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr  Bridges]  Is  one  of  the  most  amusing  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened  |  Laughter  ]  If  the  people  I  represent  paid  the  ex- 
orbitant rates  for  electric  lights  and  ptjwer  now  paid  by  Senator 
Bridges  constituents  In  New  Hampshire,  the  annual  overcharges 
alone  would  amount  to  the  value  of  2,000  bales  of  cotton,  on  an 
average,  for  every  county  In  the  district  I  represent. 

The  generation  and  dLstrlbution  of  electricity  Is  a  public  busi- 
ness, and  one  in  which  the  Government  has  the  right  to  engage. 
Especially  Ls  this  true  when  It  comes  to  developing  and  distributing 
the  hydroelectric  power  in  our  navigable  streams,  which  Is  public 
property  belonging  to  all  the  American  people  and  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Instead  of  the  Government  being  engaged  in  the  private  power 
business,  we  have  the  private  power  companies  engaging  In  a  public 
business  and  attempting  to  monopolize  it.  They  are  exercising 
governmental  powers  by  Imposing  taxes  upon  the  unprotected  users 
of  electricity  throughout  the  country  in  the  form  of  overcharges 
that  now  amount  to  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year— wringing 
from  the  unprotected  users  of  electricity  every  penny  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

As  I  have  said  before,  electricity  is  the  llfeblood  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization  The  cheaper  the  rates  the  more  freely  It  flows, 
and  the  more  freely  It  flows  the  preater  are  Its  benefits  to  mankind. 
It  Is  now  a  necessity  of  our  modern  life,  and  It  must  be  handled 
through  some  form  of  monopoly,  since  It  would  be  too  expensive 
for  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  concerns  to  supply  electricity  to  one 
community. 

Since  It  Is  a  necessity  and  controlled  by  some  form  of  monopoly. 
It  Is  essentially  a  public  business  In  which  the  Government  or 
the  munlclpalltv  not  only  has  the  right  but  the  duty  to  engage. 

Everyone  who'  uses  electric  energy  Is  entitled  to  receive  It  at 
rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution There  Is  only  one  way  In  which  this  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  is  through  some  form  of  public  ownership — gov- 
ernmental, municipal,  or  cooperative. 

During  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the  creation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  there  was  very  little  reduction  In  light  and 
power  rates.  But  since  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  Its  yardstick  rates  showing  what  electricity  should  cost, 
we  have  forced  reduction  In  light  and  power  rates  throughout  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  $580,000,000  a  year  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  break  those  reductions  down  by  States.  The  T.  V.  A.  Is  the 
greatest  development  of  ancient  or  modern  times:  It  will  take  the 
name  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  down  the  centuries  long  after  bis 
'    present  critics  are  gone  and  forgotten. 

Users  of  electricity  are  saving  more  money  every  year  as  a  result 
I   of  the  T  V.  A.  yardstick  than  tlie  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  will 
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CTCT  cost  rhem  Everyone  who  turns  an  elec'ric  switch  Is  receiving 
a  part  of  the  beneOis  Out  of  the  T  V.  A  has  grown  our  rural 
electrification  program  that  has  electrified  millions  of  farm  homes 
lor  the  first  tlm*.  and  through  which  we  hope  to  flnally  elecirlly 
every  farm  home  in  America,  at  the  T  V   A   rates. 

MV>  «hould  develop  every  navigable  stream  In  America,  as  we 
have  the  Tenneaaee .  the  Oilorado.  and  the  Columbia  Rivers.  In 
crdiT  to  control  ttootis.  improve  navigation,  con^ierve  the  soil,  pro- 
tect our  fcrowing  timber,  and  generate  electricity  to  be  distributed 
to  the  people  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Nation  at  rates  baaed 
upon  thf  cost  of  reneration.  transm','^slon,  and  distribution. 

That  would  force  further  reductions  In  41ght  and  power  rates 
amounting  to  approximately  •1.000,000,000  a  year,  add  bllllona  to 
the  Nation's  wealth,  and  bring  to  the  maaees  of  the  American 
people  comfort*,  convenience*,  and  relief  from  drudgery  such  a^s 
they  hav"  nt-rer  enjoyed 

rnirinn  thf  year  1938  the  p)eople  of  this  country  used  94  832,- 
867  000  fcilowatt-houra  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  92,146.- 
44J  2ri.1  Under  the  T  V  A  rates  the  cost  would  have  been  tl  257,- 
050  486^  which  shows  that  they  were  overcharged  1889  392  747. 
according  to  the  T    V    A    rate*. 

Tarcnaa.  Waah  .  h««  one  of  the  finest  public  power  systems  in 
America  Under  the  Tacomu  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
11018,142  175,  or  a  difference  of  •1,130  300,661 

Under  the  rates  charged  by  the  public  power  system  In  Ontario. 
Canada,  the  cost  would  have  been  •1.139.286,874,  which  shows  an 
overcharge   of  •1,007  156.359.  accordnig   to   the   Ontario   rates 

Here  are  the  residential  rate«  paid  by  the  petiple  In  the  T  V  A. 
area.  In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I  hope  everyone  who  is  listening  will  t«ke  these  rates  down  and 
compare  them  with  last  month's  canceled  bill,  and  then  he  can 
tell   how  much  he  was  overcharged 

Here  are  the  T    V    A.  yardstick  rates: 

First  50  kllowatt-houn  per  month,  3  cent"*  a  kilowatt-hour. 

.Next  150  kilowatt-hours  per  month,  2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  1  cent  a  kilowatt-hour 

Ntxt  1  000  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Hire  are   the  residential   rates  in  Tacoma,  Wash 

First   20   kilowatt-hours,   4'j    cents   per   kilowatt-hour. 

Next  400  kikrwatt-hours,  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour 

Over   420   kilowatt-hours,   one-half   cent   per   kUowatt-hour 

Here  are  the  average  residential  rates  prevailing  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario 

First  80  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  3  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour 

Excess.  9  mills  a  kilowatt-hciir 

I  am  going  to  use  the  Tacoma,  Wash  ,  rates  to  make  my  com- 
parisons, for  the  reason  that  the  op(>osltlon  Is  constantly  bringing 
up  the  argument  that  these  overcharges  are  absort>ed  by  the  taxes 
paid  by  private  power  companies 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  1936  shows  that 
the  private  jwwer  companies  throughout  the  United  States  paid 
In  taxes,  ca^  contributions,  and  free  services,  only  13  2  percent 
of  their  gross  revenues,  while  the  Tacoma  Bectrlc  System  paid  a 
little  more  than  1«  percent  of  Its  gross  revenues  In  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  senrlces  Remember,  the  Tacoma  system 
gets  no  subsidies  from  any  source 

This  record  of  the  ^deral  Power  Commission  shows  that  during 
the  year  1936  the  private  power  companies  and  the  public  systems 
combined,  throughout  the  United  States,  paid  m  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  a  total  of  $303,734,000  Although 
Taoonuk  pays  a  greater  percentage  of  her  revenues  tn  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  serrlce*  than  the  private  power  companies. 
let's  Just  take  this  entire  amount  of  9303  734,000  from  the  over- 
charges of  •1.130.300.461  In  1938.  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates, 
and  It  will  still  leave  an  annual  overcharge  of  •826.566  000— after 
giving  the  private  power  companies  credit  for  double  the  amount 
paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  I  am  con- 
ceding that  they  paid  as  much  tn  1938  as  they  did  In  1936 

After  deducting  the  amounts  paid  In  each  State  for  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  by  both  private  and  public  power 
systems,  the  net  overcharges  paid  by  the  people  of  each  State  for 
electricity  for  1998  wart  as  follows : 

In  Alabama.  •0.9e&.OOO:    Arlaons.  •4.062.000:   Arkansas.  •5.561.000. 

I  wtsh  I  had  tune  to  translate  the  overcharges  m  every  State  into 
terms  cd  the  commodities  upon  which  that  State  depends. 
>  For  Instance,  the  overcharges  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  1  year 
equaled  the  value  of  123.000  bales  of  cotton,  or  an  average  of  1,600 
bales  for  each  one  of  the  75  counties  in  the  State.  That  Is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  these  overcharges  mean  to  the  people  In  every  one  of 
the  ootton-fTOWlng  States 

In  Caltfomla  these  overcharges  amounted  to  •35Ji52,000.  and  In 
Colorado.  •?  921.000, 

These  overctaartcs  in  Colorado  equaled  the  value  of  more  than 
IS.000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  200.000  bushels  on  an 
average  for  every  one  of  the  63  counties  In  Colorado. 

These  overchargea  In  Connecticut  amounted  to  •17.344,000;  Dela- 
ware. •3.061.000:  District  of  ColumbU,  •2.871.000:  Florida,  •12.429.- 
000:  Georgia.  •0.B86.000:  Idaho.  •2.743.000:  Ilhnois.  •60.313.000. 

These  ovwcharges  In  Illinois  equaled  the  value  of  more  than 
100,000.000  btjshcls  of  wheat  at  the  prevailing  price  that  year 
lliere  are  103  counties  In  Illinois.  It  would  hav?  taken  an  average 
of  more  than  OOO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  county  to  pay  thc&e 
overcharges  for  elecuicity  m  Illinois  for  that  1  year. 


These  overcharges  In  Indiana  amounted  to  •20,876  000,  It  would 
have  taken  more  than  39  000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  420.000  bushels  to  the  county,  to  pay  these  overcharges  In 
Indiana  during  that  1  year. 

These  overcharges  in  Iowa  amounted  to  •13.799  000;  In  Kansas. 
|9*»1  000;  Kentucky,  •8.746,000;  Louisiana.  •7,695,000;  Maine, 
•6,177.000, 

Maine  is  one  of  the  greatest  potato-growing  States  in  the  Union. 
Potatoes  sold  that  year  fur  an  average  of  55  cents  a  bushel.  These 
overcharges  for  electricity  In  the  State  of  Maine  In  1938  amounted 
to  the  value  of  11  200,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  700  000  bushels  to  each  one  of  the  16  counties  In  the  State 
of  Maine 

These  are  staggering  figures  that  ought  to  bring  to  the  minds  of 
the  American  pe<jple  the  magnitude  of  the  overcharges  they  are 
now  paying  for  their  electric  lights  and  power 

These  overcharges  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  after  making  these 
deductions,  during  the  year  1938  amounted  to  •12.309000;  In 
Massathusetta.  •34697000.  Michigan.  S3«,769,00O— or  the  value  of 
more  than  700,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  average  for  every  county 
In  Michigan.  In  Minnesota,  •15.200,000.  It  would  have  taken  an 
average  of  more  than  280,000  busliels  of  wheat  for  every  county  in 
Minnesota  to  pay  these  overcharges  for  that  one  year. 

These  overcharges  in  ML^sissippl  amounted  to  •4.260.000  The 
annual  overcharges  In  Ml.saissippl,  outside  of  the  T.  V.  A.  area, 
equaled  the  value  of  1,600  bale.s  of  cotton  to  the  county,  on  an 
average 

In  Missouri  these  overcharges  amounted  to  ^21,034,000 — or  the 
value,  on  an  average,  of  360  000  bushels  of  corn  to  the  county  In 
Montana,  •6  231,000:  Nebraska,  •6,765.000;  Nevada  •9'22,620;  New 
Hampshire,  •3,738,214;  New  Jersey,  •24,488,000.  New  Mexico,  •2,002,- 
000:  New  York,  $131,720000:  North  CaroUna.  •10.318.000;  North 
Dakota.   •2.426,000;    Ohio    •46,536  000 

It  would  have  taken  77,726  000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  these 
overcharges  In  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  during  the  year  1938  Spread 
out  over  the  whole  State,  that  would  have  averaged  more  than 
700,000   bushels   to  the  county. 

These  overc  harRfs  In  Oklahoma  amounted  to  •7,971,000:  in 
Oregon.  •6.921,000:  Pennsylvania,  •81.478.000:  Rhode  Island.  ^8 - 
162,000:  South  Carolina.  •4.246  000:  S<JUth  Dakota.  •2  909  000 
Tennessee  •7^)69,000;  Texa*  •35,147,000-— or  the  value  of  more 
than  780.000  bales  of  cotton,  an  average  of  more  than  3,000  bales 
of  cotton  to  every  couiUy  in  Texas 

These  overcharges  in  Utah  that  year  amounted  to  •4,510,000:  in 
Vermont.  •2,340.000:  Virginia.  •10,737.000:  Washington.  •10.050.000, 
West   Virginia.   •9  643  000:    Wisconsin.    •17,96<j,000 

These  overcharges  in  Wyoming  tor  the  year  1938  amounted  to 
•2.083  000. 

Wisconsin  Is  a  great  cheese-producing  State  Cheese  sold  In 
Wisconsin  that  year  at  a  little  less  than  15  cents  a  pound.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  110,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  or 
an  average  for  more  than  1.500.000  p>ounds  to  the  county  to  have 
paid  these  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Wisconsin  In  that  one 
year. 

By  developing  the  hydroelectric  power  In  our  navigable  streams 
and  their  tributaries  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
tributing It  at  rales  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission and  distribution,  we  can  remove  this  burden  of  approxi- 
mately •1.000.000.000  a  year  from  the  shouldors  of  the  American 
people,  electrify  every  farm  hom-^  In  America,  and  make  our 
country  a  richer,  a  brighter,  and  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


Refugee  Children 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hoping  to  be  here 
when  the  bill  H.  R,  10213  was  under  consideration.  I  refer  to 
the  bill  known  as  the  Hennings  refugee  children  bill.  I  wanted 
to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  offering  two  amendments.  It 
seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  set-up  the  Hennings  bill 
would  permit  no  children  except  EInglish  children  to  have  the 
benefit  of  admission  to  the  United  States  if  and  when  clear- 
ance is  obtained  through  the  Department  of  State. 

To  overcome  the  situation  my  committee  reported  out  a 
bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  give  adequate  protection 
not  only  to  British  children  but  to  all  children  who  are  vic- 
tims of  the  totalitarian  war  in  Europe.  This  bill  is  H.  R. 
10323  and  appears  on  the  Union  Calendar  as  No.  1046. 
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Under  this  bill  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  children  are  refugees  from  Great  Britain.  France, 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  or  any  other  European 
country  which  has  been  invaded  by  totalitarian  aggressors 
and  would  save  them  from  the  iury  of  war  and  attacks  from 
the  air. 

It  is  inconceivable  why.  if  we  are  going  to  save  human 
lives,  distinctions  should  be  made  amongst  children  of 
European  countries  and  why  children  of  all  countries  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  instead  of  admitting 
and  caring  for  British  children  only. 

In  the  report  which  was  made  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.  R.  10323  this  matter  was  gone  into  in  great 
detail.  The  committee  thought  that  Congress  should  be 
impartial  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  children,  par- 
ticularly since  there  are  enough  homes  in  the  United  States 
to  take  care  of  all  of  these  children. 

Before  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  committee  elab- 
orate hearings  were  held  and  we  had  before  us  statements 
from  representative  citizens  of  the  United  States  giving 
details  of  how  this  evacuation  of  these  children  is  to 
proceed. 

These  children  are  to  be  found  all  through  Europ)e  an.1 
some  of  them  have  already  been  refugees  from  military  inva- 
sion. They  have  lived  through  the  tragedy  of  the  destruction 
of  Poland.  They  fled,  without  having  any  definite  place  of 
destination,  to  Rumania  and  Hungary,  and  then  when  they 
finally  reached  Prance  in  the  hope  to  find  a  place  of  refuse 
the  same  story  was  repeated  and  the  children  are  now  along 
the  border  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Under  the  Hennings  bill,  these  children  are  left  positively 
stranded.  No  aid  is  given  to  them,  and  nothing  is  being  done 
to  bring  them  to  the  United  States.  I  think  that  all  these 
children  should  properly  be  made  the  object  of  our  care  and 
attention.  They  should  not  be  left  unprotected  while  Con- 
gress is  passing  legislation  to  protect  British  children.  The 
important  thing  is  to  save  victims  of  totalitarian  invasion, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  comports  with  the  spirit  of  America 
to  single  out  British  children  or  children  whose  parents  are 
wealthy  instead  of  rescuing  all  children,  irrespective  of  their 
origin,  particularly  when  there  are  about  500.000  American 
homes  which  are  suitable  and  wUlinT  to  receive  refugee 
children.  It  is  pathetic  to  know  that,  under  the  Hennings 
bill,  we  would  be  helping  only  one  group  of  children  and  that 
others  like  Belgian.  Dutch,  and  Polish  children,  who  happen 
to  be  in  that  area  will  not  be  able  to  be  taken  up  because  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  does  not  cover  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 


their  particular  States  will  profit  by  new  Industries  which  the  force 
of  logic  and  cf  circumstance  would  locate  elsewhere. 

At  a  time  when  speed  is  essential,  the  place  where  private  In- 
dustry has  elected  to  put  Its  plants,  on  the  basis  of  sound  economy 
and  availabilitv  of  materials  and  lat>or,  would  seem  to  be  the  place 
to  which  Wa.'hlnfjton  should  first  look  for  expansion.  As  Charles 
E  Robl-,son,  head  of  the  Plttsburtjh  Industrial  Commission,  wrote 
to  Mr  Knudsen,  our  national -defense  program  will  suffer  If  "we  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  factories  should  be  built  In  comflelds  or 
where  the  natural  facilities  indicate." 

Mr  Knudsen.  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Defense  Com- 
mission, is  not  the  man  to  be  stampeded,  even  by  63  Congressmen 
bent  on  getting  their  States  further  industrialized.  Into  sacrificing 
rfflciency  and  speed  for  political  expediency.  It  may  be  wise  ulti- 
mately to  scatter  some  key  defense  plants  across  the  country,  but 
the  present  need  Is  for  quick  production,  not  for  reallnement  of 
Industries  to  make  them  safe  from  bombing  attack.s.  And  quick 
prtduction  can  only  come  from  productive  areas  each  doing  that, 
as  Mr  Robln.son  says,  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Is  the  region  chosen  by  private  enterprise 
for  heavy  Industries.  Labor  Is  here,  plant  capacity  is  here,  raw 
materials  are  close  at  hand,  shipping  facilities  are  ready.  The 
value  of  manufactured  goods  produced  in  western  Pennsylvania  is 
greater  than  that  of  six  of  the  nine  States  where  the  Government 
has  been  urged  to  establish  new  plants.  The  Pittsburgh  district 
has  more  employees  than  seven  of  these  nine  Stales  and  a  bigger 
pay  roll  than  eight  cf  them  It  Is  the  heart  of  the  territory  where 
the  -fundamental  requirements  for  low-cost  production  are 
located" 

Those  arguments,  cited  by  Mr.  Robinson,  should  carry  weight 
with  the  authorities  In  Washington,  Speed  and  efficiency  In  manu- 
facture of  defense  equipment  Is  a  national  necessity  and  is  not 
to  be  hampered  by  local  demands  for  preference  In  the  spending  of 
Federal  cash. 

Espionage,  Its   Detection   and   Prevention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIKOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


Pittsburgh  District  Has  Men,  Plants,  and  Materials 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
•     Tuesday.  August  27.  1940 


EDFTORIAL     FROM     THE     PITTSBURGH     POST-GAZEriTE     OP 

AUGUST  24,  1940 


Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  August  24,  1940: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  August  24.  1940] 

PTTTSBUIIGH    DISTRICT    HAS    MCN.    PLANTS,    AND    MATERIALS 

It  is  unthinkable  th.^t  log-rolling  and  pork-barrel  politicians 
should  be  able  to  convert  the  necessity  of  national  defense  Into  aii 
excuse  for  the  forced  redistribution  ol  manufacturing  areas  so  that 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  CHARLES  KRAMER.  OP  CALIPORNIA 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  August  24,  1940: 

During  the  past  7  years  we  have  seen  civilization  crumble,  free- 
dom become  enchained,  and  the  lust  for  power  become  dominant. 
The  events  of  the  past  year  have  made  the  issue  confronting  man- 
kind unmistakably  clear  The  ultimate  conflict  of  our  day  Is  a 
struggle  between  democracy  and  dictatorship,  between  enlighten- 
ment and  humanity,  on  one  hand,  and  darkness  and  despair  on 
the   other. 

The  dictatorships  nre  one  united  menace  to  the  civilized  world. 
The  American  people,  neutral  though  they  should  be  and  are  in 
political  action,  cannot  and  will  not  t>e  neutral  In  thought.  They 
stand  arrayed  against  aggression,  eager  to  uphold  the  sacred 
obligations  of  preserving  humanity  and  freedom.  The  majority 
of  our  people  are  strong  in  their  opposition  to  our  country  making 
any  move  that  Is  liable  to  expose  us  to  conflict.  Our  people  do 
not  want  war.  and  they  shall  not  have  it  as  long  as  we  can  stand 
and  think  as  one  people,  the  American  people.  Our  people  are 
determined  to  treat  the  present  war  in  Europe  objectively.  They 
are  refusing  to  become  bewildered,  confused,  and  misled  by  the 
devices  and  opportunities  of  those  who  wish  to  see  this  country 
participate  in  war.  Our  people  are  wary  of  foreign  entenglemenU 
and  insistent  upwn  a  real  neutrality,  and  their  sentiment  shaU 
reflect  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  with  all  high 
Government  officials. 

Congress  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  this  logical  and  patriotic 
sentiment  of  our  people.  ..       ^         ,  ^ 

In  my  own  humble  capacity  as  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
urged   tnany   measures  to  stifle  foreign  propaganda. 

The  American  people  were  apprehensive  about  the  activities  oi 
a  so-called  Japanese  Ashing  fleet,  operating  near  the  coast  ol  Cali- 
fornia We  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  fishing  fleet  was 
used  by  a  foreign  government  for  espionage  and  "fifth  column- 
activities  Therefore  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  so  regulate  the  con- 
duct and  the  ownership  of  these  fishing  fleets  that  they  could  not 
be  of  any  dangerous  Import  to  this  country.  Due  to  conferences 
which  I  have  held  with  the  heads  of  our  Investigating  agencies 
in  connection  with  this  bUl,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  Xrom 
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cr.nfldential   mf'->rmat»on   which   I  cannot   dlT\ilg«.   that   the  dan- 
gfn)u»  acilvJtiw  of  the  Japanese  flshtng  fleet  have  been  checked. 

Cctnfcnm.  ttometimes  by  simply  calling  attention  to  a  danger  and 
brtnging  it  out  in  the  open,  can  end  It.  Thla  U  again  evidenced 
by  my  re»iolution  concerning;  the  conspiracy  to  destruy  by  sabotage 
th*"  power  and  reclamation  project  at  Boulder  Dum.  As  80c>n  as 
I  flrst  beard  of  this  dastardly  plot.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  to  Congress  any  Infor- 
mation In  the  State  Department  concerning  the  same.  Of  course. 
thr>  mi»iluti'>n  waa  mad.  i  ubilc  by  our  alert  press  and  radio  and 
the  conspiracy  was  Immediately  at>andoned. 

Back  m  1»34,  when  Congreas  was  in  the  forefront  In  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  were  dangerous  rrgan1zatlon.«  at  work  In  America 
to  undermine  our  democracy,  other  Members,  and  I,  fought  for 
the  crration  of  a  committee  to  investigate  un-American  activities. 
Th^  committee  wa.s  created,  and  I  was  appointi-d  a  membtr  by 
th-  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Tlie  active  part  of  the  investigation  as  far  as  the  most  dangerous 
and  insidlou.s  of  these  un-Amencan  organizations  were  conremed. 
was  assigned  to  me  Many  days  were  spent  with  the  investigators 
of  the  commute*  to  run  down  the  obnoxious  and  poisonous  organi- 
ration  known  as  the  Silver  Shirts,  and  sd  aggressive  was  our  com- 
mittee in  pursutnK  this  investigation  throuRhout  practically  every 
State  in  our  country  that  we  brought  about,  through  evidence 
secured  by  our  committee  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  the 
national  leader  of  this  outflt  by  the  SUte  courts  of  North  Carolina. 
This  not  only  liquidated  the  national  organization  but  brought 
atMut  the  complete  demobilization  and  destruction  of  the  storm- 
tr(X)p  division  of  the  Silver  Shirts  which  was  set  up  in  San  Diego 
and  Lop  Angelas. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  which  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  un- 
Amf-rtcan  ActlvlUes.  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  is  now  in  principle 
on  the  statuts  books  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  make  it 
illegal  for  any  person  or  organization  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force  and  violence.  That  Congress  has  been 
con.'tantly  alive  to  the  menace  is  shown  by  many  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  other  Members  and  laws  pa.ssed  by  the  entire  body 

Lately  among  other  constructive  legislation  is  found  a  bill  which 
1  introduced  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  Copy- 
rights, to  remove  any  possibility  of  ajrents  of  foreign  countries 
obtaining  certain  Information  from  patents  in  this  country  which 
are  necessary  to  our  own  national  defense. 

This  bill  has  since  tieen  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
also  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  President  has  recently  signed  the 
biW  which  puU  it  Into  effect  as  existing  law  The  act  is  for  the 
purpose  of  prevsnting  publication  by  Issuance  of  a  patent  in  the 
United  States  on  any  Invention,  the  information  concerning  which 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  important  activitlct>  or  foreign  agents  residing  in  this 
country  Is  to  closely  watch  and  make  a  report  concerning  all  new 
Inventions  which  might  be  utilized  In  time  of  war  Naturally  our 
Inventors  should  be  protected,  and  it  Is  believed  the  new  law  ade- 
quately protects  their  rights,  while  at  the  same  time  the  patent  does 
not  immediately  issue  and  thereby  the  information  concerning  the 
Invention  does  not  become  available  to  the  foreign  agents.  It  is 
reported  that  In  the  past  the  Issuance  of  patents  has  been  carefully 
watched  by  agents  of  foreign  governments  and  through  the  lead  fur- 
nished by  the  issuance  of  the  patent  the  foreign  agent  has  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  more  detailed  plans  and  descriptions  of  our  new 
inventions  It  Is  reported  that  this  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
encourage  foreign  agents  In  making  visits  to  otir  Industrial  plants, 
seeking  out  the  Inventors,  and  endeavoring  to  purchase  the  inven- 
tion by  offering  the  Inventor  an  attractive  proposition  In  order  that 
the  full  details  of  the  invention  might  be  learned  The  new  law 
contains  a  provision  whereby  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Inventor  to  pur- 
cha.se  the  Invention  and  thereby  keep  It  secret  for  such  period  as 
may  be  necessary. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  which  has  little  or  no  foun- 
dation In  fact  concerning  limitations  on  our  Oovemment  with 
reepect  to  using  inventions  which  are  allegedly  in  the  control  of  for- 
eigners. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  law  is  quite  clear  that  our 
Army  and  Navy  can  purchase  any  materials  they  may  desire  regard- 
less of  who  has  the  patent,  and  no  one,  whether  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  nation,  can  prevent  our  Army  and  Navy  from 
using  what  they  desire  to  use.  It  often  happens  that  some  particu- 
larly effective  Invention  used  in  warfare  Is  made  leas  effective  or 
even  rendered  obsolete  by  a  later  invention.  I  am  sure  that  our 
country  has  learned  much  from  the  present  conflict  and  that  our 
Inventors  are  aware  of  their  re«ponsibllities. 

The  secret  inventions  contained  in  the  flies  of  out  Army  and 
Nsvy  votild  indeed  surprise  some  foreign  agents  In  this  country 
If  they  bad^ttoe  least  Idea  what  they  were  about.  I  believe  that  the 
Inventive  effort  of  our  people  should  t>e  stimulated  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Yankee  Ingenuity  will  meet  any  so-called 
"secret"  weapon  at>cut  which  any  foreign  nation  may  boast. 

To  encourage  and  protect  the  Inventions  made  in  our  country  is 
a  very  vltJd  step  in  the  direction  of  preparedness.  It  Is  possible 
for  a  consular  officer  In  this  cotintry  to  transmit  In  his  own  con- 
fidential mall,  information  to  his  superior  residing  abroad,  and  it  Is 
our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  l)ecome  aware  of  our  Inven- 
tions that  are  useful  In  national  defense  The  bill  which  I  re- 
cently Introdxiced  and  which  has  now  become  law.  takes  a  necessary 
forward  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  there  Is  stUl  more  to  t>e 


done.  When  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  foreign  agents  be- 
come known  to  us  and  in  turn  to  the  people  of  this  countr>-  I 
have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  that  I  believe  our  industrial  plants  will 
be  In  a  l>etter  position  to  cooperate  with  otir  Army  and  Navy  and 
to  keep  our  secrets  for  ourselves. 

The  dictatorship  ccuntries  have  been  increasing  the  staffs  of  their 
consular  ofllcers  here,  to  an  extent  which  I  believe  Is  entirely  out 
of  line  with  the  normal  requirements  of  their  consular  offices. 
We  well  know  this  device  of  increasing  personnel  has  been  e:nplcycd 
in  other  ccuntries  for  the  purpose  of  espionage  and  "flfth  c;-lumn" 
operations.  On  Thtirsday  of  this  week.  I  introduced  a  resclutlon 
asking  the  Secretary  cf  State  to  furnish  to  Congress  Information 
as  to  the  Increase  in  numbers  of  foreigners  appointed  in  America 
to  the  consular  staffs  of  the  dictatorship  countries.  The  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  will,  undoubtedly,  startle  this  country. 

When  1  learned  that  foreign  constUs  here  wer»  carrying  on  a  pri- 
vate and  secret  mail  service.  I  made  cenaln  Inquiries  concerning 
their  other  activities,  and  came  across  the  dang^-rs  involved  by  the 
Increase  in  the  staff.s  of  the  consular  agencies. 

I  also  have  been  given  reason  to  believe  that  the  dictatorship 
countries  have  not  only  pooled  their  economic  r^^sources.  their  mili- 
tary strength,  their  naval  forces,  and  their  air  fleets,  but  that  they 
have  as  well  pooled,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  their 
diplomatic  and  couiiular  services,  so  that  their  consular  services  here 
have  become  a  general  intelligence  service  for  all  the  dictatorship 
countries,  and  that  Information  obtained  by  the  consular  staffs  cf 
any  of  them  Is  cleared  through  Germany,  which  controls  the  com- 
bined .services,  although  they  are  flnat.ced  by  contributions  from  all 
these  countries  The  German  Foreign  Office  turns  over  to  their  allies 
such  Information  as  Is  gathered  by  this  spy  system  as  Germany 
thinks  is  necessary. 

I  am  for  spending  billions  for  national  defense  and  preparedness, 
not  as  a  prelude  to  war.  not  for  aggression,  bu^  as  an  In.'-urance 
against  invasion  by  any  hostile  nation,  and  a  protection  against 
sending  any  of  our  American  boys  to  Etirope.  By  ijeing  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  menace  that  overshadows  and  threatens 
the  world.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  single  life,  nor  will 
we  suffer  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Finland. 
Norway.  Denmark.  Holland  Belgium,  and  Prance,  all  peace-loving 
citizens  whose  courage  alone  was  InstifBcient  to  safeguard  and 
protect  them  against  aggression. 

Let  us  band  together  In  driving  out  the  Inner  forces  here  that 
want  us  to  sacrifice  our  freedom  and  llt>erty  "Ism.s"  have  no 
place  In  this  land — the  land  that  has  been  built  by  Americans,  for 
Americans,  shall  ever  be  the  shining  beacon  of  democracy  and  lib- 
erty in  the  world. 

We  must  follow  a  prudent  and  sensible  course.  We  all  desire 
world  peace.  We  have  shown  evidence  of  that,  since  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  Our  Oovernment  stands  ready  to  assist  In  attaining 
a  Just  and  enduring   peace. 

Our  fathers  have  built  our  country  well  and  have  established 
therein  the  blessings  of  a  free  society  and  a  productive  economic 
system  It  Is  our  noble  task  to  defend  what  has  lieen  reserved  for 
us.  and  to  go  forward  and  keep  building  for  those  who  are  to 
follow. 

Let  us  pray  each  day  for  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  Let  \is  pray  for  a  thorough  and  everlasting  peace  Amer- 
ican democracy  Is  our  heritage;  we  are  proud  of  its  freedom,  its 
rights,  its  sovereignty.  These  precious  rights  shall  be  preserved  and 
we  shall  not  become  the  subjects  of  dictators. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  are  Americans,  and  let  us  cruard  our- 
selves against  any  efforts  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  faith  In  the 
future   of   our   country. 


John  T.  Flynn  and  the  Oil  Prosecutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   W.\SHlNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27.  1940   • 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  PLYNN 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  include  herein  an  article 
entitled.  'Plain  Economics. "  by  John  T.  Flynn.  as  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  19.  1940. 

Mr.  Flynn  ably  discusses  the  pending  civil  prosecutions  of 
major  oil  companies  for  conspiracy  to  violate  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to  those  interested  In 
breaking  up  monopolies,  an  objective  sought  to  be  obtained 
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by   planks   in    both    Democratic    and   Republican    national 
platforms. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  August  19.  1940) 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  Augvist  19.— The  Justice  Department  Is  all  ready  to 
go  after  the  big  oil  companies  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust laws  Powerful  interests  insist  the  Department  should  not 
do  this  as  it  will  prevent  the  oil  companies  from  doing  their  bit 
In  national  defense  And  now  Senator  On.i.KTTE  Jumps  on  the  De- 
partment a  little  for  not  proceeding 

It  is  certainly  a  little  early  to  criticize  the  Department  After  a 
long  slumber  it  has  waked  up  to  Us  responsibilities  as  an  eforce- 
ment  agent  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  well  as  all  others.  If  it  did 
nothing  for  nearly  6  out  of  its  8  years  that  was  probably  not  the 
fault  of  the  Department  but  rather  of  the  President,  whose  adminis- 
tration began  by  st'-nllzing  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  during  the  la:,t  18  months  Thurman  Arnold  has  proceeded 
with  Vigor  on  as  broad  a  front  as  his  limited  resources  jx-rmit  If 
there  is  a  law  violation  among  the  big  oil  companies  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Department  will  shrink  from  action  on  tliat 
sector. 

Of  course,  it  is  natural,  that  the  oil  men  themselves  should  use 
every  influence  they  can  command  to  block  a  legal  attack.  And. 
of  course,  now  national  defense  is  the  favorite  cloak  for  everybody 
who  has  an  ax  to  grind  or  a  position  to  maintain.  However,  this 
defense  will  hardly  avail  the  oil  people,  assuming  that  they  have 
broken  the  law. 

>\'hat  the  Nation  wants  In  Its  effort  for  national  defense  is  produc- 
tion—and more  production.  The  one  contribution  the  oil  Industry 
can  make  to  national  defense  is  to  produce  all  the  oil  the  Army  and 
Navy  need  If  the  oil  companies  liave  violated  the  anti-trust  laws 
It  is  not  through  combination  to  Increase  production.  Their  combi- 
nations are  Invariably  to  limit  production,  to  keep  down  the  flow 
of  crude  and  refined  oil  in  order  to  keep  the  price  up 

If  the  Justice  Department  has  a  case  against  the  oil  companies  It 
must  be  en  the  ground  that  they  are  in  Illegal  combination  to  make 
gasoline  scarcer  and  prices  higher.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
to  national  defense  ihan  this.  The  way  to  aid  national  defense  l.s  to 
compel  these  gentlemen  to  compete  with  each  other — to  increase 
the  flow  of  oil.  to  keep  the  price  down,  to  enable  the  Government  to 
buy  it  abundantlv  and  cheaper,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the 
citizen  motorist  to  buy  It  more  cheaply,  which  will  increase  national 
gas  taxes. 

In  most  other  Industries  Involved  in  national  defense  the  great 
effort  is  to  push  production  up  as  quickly  as  possible  Thafs  what 
all  the  industries  are  attempting— seeking  funds  for  new  plants,  bat- 
tling for  more  machinery,  etc.  But  in  the  oil  industry  the  big  com- 
panies have  got  all  the  plant  capacity  needed,  and  all  the  oil 
needed — and  more— Is  there  They  by  agreement  keep  it  down.  Is 
the  charge  if  the  Justice  Department  does  not  push  this  prosecu- 
tion it  will  not  be  its  fault.  The  pressure  wUl  come  from  some  higher 
force,  we  may  be  sure. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted. 
I  insert  a  speech  which  of  late  I  made  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  to  and  for  the  foreign-born,  as  follows: 

Foreign-bom  citizens  and  alien  guests  of  America,  a  word  now 
for   the  foreign-born,  a  word   which  I  want  native  Americans  to 
hear      A  word  also  to  native  Americans,  a  word  which  I  want  the 
foreien-born    to    hear       We    should   t»e    one    people,   not    two       To 
both  groups  alike,   therefore    I   say  this  at  the  very  beginning    if 
we  be  alike  devoted  to  freedom,  it  makes  little  difference  under 
what  skies  we  were  born     To  bring  Tennyson  up  to  date— 
"Howeer  it  may  be.  it  seems  to  me 
Tls  only  noble  to  be  good; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  kindly  faith  than  Aryan  blood." 
As  President   Roosevelt    once   put    It.   we   Americans   have   come 
down   from    immigrants   and   revolutionists       Mr    Wendell   Willkie 
in   his   acceptance   speech,   also   made   bimseU   of    tlie   greatest  ol 


these  by  linking  himself  with  the  Immigrants  who  came  here  a* 
refugees  from  earlier  German  tyranny.  If  all  Americans  had  this 
spirit  of  Willkie  and  Rxxjsevelt.  no  plea  would  be  needed  for  native 
tolerance  of  the  foreign-born,  nor  any  friendly  advice  to  the  alien 
of  loyalty  to  this  land  But.  unfortunately,  there  are  Republicans 
less  generous  to  the  weak  than  is  Mr.  Willkie.  and  Democrats  less 
tolerant  of  the  difTerent  than  Is  Mr  Roosevelt.  And,  alas,  there 
are  some  aliens  among  us  who  sneaked  from  tyranny  elsewhere 
to  establish  tyranny  here. 

AMERICA     IS     RICHER    FOR     ALL    rRiriMDLT     VARUTT 

I  would  not  myself  have  my  country  less  variegated  in  popula- 
tlop,  but  I  would  have  it  more  unified  in  spirit.  Unity  in  variety, 
thafs  the  kind  of  oneness  wc  want  from  our  manyness.  E  plurl- 
bus  unum.  The  color,  the  difference  of  outlook,  the  richness  of 
culture — it  Is  these  that  any  lover  of  mankind  would  proudly 
celebrate  as  a  major  glory  of  thl.s  free  nation.  All  these  together 
go  to  make  America  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  Ours  is  from  of 
old  a  land  in  which  all  difTcrences  can  live  together  and  like  It, 
or  can  live  apart  and  like  it.  I  celebrate  you  all;  you.  the  sturdy 
Norwegians,  you,  the  methodical  Germans;  you.  the  freedom-lov- 
ing Greeks;  you.  the  romantic  Italians:  All  of  you  I  celebrate.  I 
salute  you  all;  I  honor  you  all;  for  it  is  your  multitudinous 
presence  which  renders  this  formal  federation  of  States  a  living 
league  of  precious  peoples.  For  this  prime  reason  America  Is  the 
model  of  what  the  world  mtist  come  to  be.  If  peace  is  not  utterly 
to  perish   from   the   earth. 

Nearly  all  of  you  who  are  foreign  born  are  here  because,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  you  like  this  land  better  than  the  one  from 
which  you  came  We  like  you.  like  you  all,  If  that's  the  reason 
you  came  and  the  reason  you  stay.  That's  the  reason  that  we 
are  native  born,  the  fact  that  our  fathers  liked  this  land  better 
than  other  lands.  If  you  daily  demonstrate  that  liking  which 
makes  us  one.  you  yourselves  will  have  done  more  than  we  can 
do  to  guarantee  to  you  the  protection  of  fair  treatment.  Wc 
native  born  came  by  our  loyalty  the  easy  way;  we  inherited  it. 
You  came  by  your  loyalty  the  hard  way;  you  have  created  it  by 
choice  and  labor.  Prize  your  loyalty  the  more  for  what  It  has 
cost  you. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  alien  guests  rather  than  foreign-bom 
citizens.  1  add  this:  Certain  it  is  that  you  would  not  in  any  other 
land  tod.iy  be  allowed  such  freedom  as  we  have  allowed  you  as 
guests  We  have  been  a  land  of  such  reaches  of  space  and  such 
roominess  of  character  that  we  have  allowed  nil,  have  welcomed 
most,  and  have  tolerated  even  enemies  of  our  own  way  of  life. 
But  now  we  draw  the  reins  upon  our  roominess,  for  a  reason  that 
you  hardly  need  me  to  tell  you  The  nations  that  have  allowed  so 
little  have  taught  us  not  to  allow  so  much.  If  you  have  come  here 
from  a  land  that  still  tries  to  sec  how  much  liberty  it  can  allow, 
you  will  be  little  touched  by  our  new  atmosphere  of  national  dis- 
cipline. But  if  you  come  from  a  land  which  seeks  to  see  how  little 
liberty  It  must  allow,  you  will  have  to  renounce  that  land  or  suffer 
growing  inconveniences  here  Homelands  that  specialize  in  enmity 
make  enemies  for  their  nationals.  If  you  approve  of  their  cruel 
outlawry  of  race  or  of  their  equally  cruel  liquidation  of  class,  you'd 
better  return  and  be  friends  with  our  enemies  rather  than  remain 
here  to  be  enemies  among  friends.  Tills  minimum  we  expect  of  all 
our   guests,   that    they    t>e    friendly   with   our   friendly   way    of    life. 

THE    REGISTRATION    OF    ALIENS 

I  as.sume  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  foreign  born  merit 
such  words  of  caution,  and  so  I  know  that  native  loyal  Americans 
still  do  well  to  assume  innocence  until  disloyalty  is  proved.  This  is 
our  ancient  way  of  justice,  and  it  ever  adorns  the  fringes  of  mercy. 
For  this  reason  I  was  myself  one  of  tlie  four  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  of  late  voted  against  the  registration  and 
fingei printing  of  aliens.  Since  we  are  all  in  the  boat  together  on 
a  stormy  sea,  I  preferred  to  treat  us  all  alike  as  long  as  possible. 
But  the  majority  decided  otherwise,  and  it  is  our  way  here  to  abide 
by  the  majority  decision.  You  will,  of  course,  ol>ey  this  law.  and 
you  may  well  submit  in  full  confidence  of  secrecy  and  In  fair 
expectation  of   Justice. 

Tills  registration  was  brought  upon  you  by  a  small  minority  of 
aliens  who  have  not  behaved  themselves  as  either  citizens  or 
guests.  It  is  necessary  that  I  speak  frankly  to  you,  as  a  friend 
who  is  willing  to  speak  fairly  for  you.  You  ought  not  to  allow 
yourselves  to  be  thus  compromised  by  an  unworthy  minority 
among  you.  Nor  ought  we  native-born  Americans  to  make  you 
suffer  for  what  others  do  to  you  and  to  us  alike.  That's  the 
right  and  wrong  of  it;  but  we  are  rapidly  heading  for  a  national 
state  of  mind  in  which  you  can  HI  afford  to  rest  upon  what  is 
merely  right.  You  are  going  to  need  all  the  commonsense  and 
courage  we  both  can  command,  especially  if  you  come  from 
nations  that  now  glory  in  teaching  the  world  the  superior  Tight- 
ness of  might.  This  teaching,  alas,  works  both  ways,  and  always 
works  for  ill  In  this  knowledge.  I  would  now  make  a  more  sys- 
tematic suggestion  to  both  groups,  to  offset  such  odious  teaching. 

FRIENDLT   ADVICT   TO   THE   NATIVE-POEN 

And  first  to  my  own  group  the  native  born.  You  are  worried 
about  the  "fifth  column"?  You  think  you  ought  to  do  something 
about  It?  You've  appealed  to  me  and  to  other  Representatives  to 
know  what  you  can  do.  Let  me  now  give  you  double  advice,  both 
negative  and  positive.  Negatively,  don't  follow  out  your  naturml 
impulse  to  ta.ke  it  out  on  every  foreign  looking  person  you  meet. 
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The  probability  Is  m  tboxuand  to  rne  ttiat  youll  wrong  a  p«r»on 
»s  Innocent  a«  you  aud  much  more  helpless  You  don't  want  to 
be  a  bully.  I  know  you  dont.  becatise  you  are  an  American. 
Those  who  make  public  excitement  a  perscnal  exctise  to  take  It 
out  on  aliens,  legally  our  gue^sts.  will  be  among  tUe  first  to  show 
iheir  hinderparts  when  the  real  enemy  gets  In  sight;  for  vlgilanttsm 
U  mobocracy.  and  those  who  sto«>p  to  persecution  of  the  weak  are 
zncnUy  individual  cowards,  however  brave  In  the  mob  they  may 
nhcKip  themselves  up  to  f»-el  They  have  already  In  heart  Joined 
th<'  Nazis  against  the  helpless  Jews,  they  are  already  imitating 
the  Foscl.its  with  ca-stor  oil  and  rail,  thpy  are  already  at  one  with 
the  Commimlsts.  making  themselves  feel  great  through  the  drug 
cf  fhis  or  that  cowardly  collectivism 

But  you  still  don't  want  to  let  the  one  guilty  out  of  a  thou.^and 
innocent  get  away  Tou  love  yotir  country  and  you  want  to  save 
It  frcm  the  "flflh  column."  and  from  all  alien  influences  So  far 
so  good  But.  honestly  now,  which  has  the  better  chance  to  get 
the  one  without  injuring  the  thousand,  you  or  J  Edgar  Hoover? 
He  has  a  big  staff,  you  know  He's  a  clever  fellow,  you  know,  with 
long  and  wide  experience  in  numbering  enemies  and  In  tracking 
them  down  He's  paid  to  distinguish  between  suspicion  and  proof, 
ycu  know  All  right,  then,  notify  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover  at  Washing- 
ton, and  don't  you  yourself  do  anything  more  about  it  If  he 
doesn  t  act.  take  that  as  your  best  proof  that  you  were  merely 
Jittery  and  let  it  go  at  that  You  don't  want  to  Jump  onto  those 
mrre  weak  thac  you  merely  to  relieve  your  Jitters. 

Of  course,  there's  some  danger  that  even  Mr  Hoover  might 
make  the  Innocent  suffer,  through  mistaken  Identification  But 
this  danger  Is  much  lew  than  that  cf  your  making  the  same  mis- 
take The  danger  from  him  Is  greatly  decrea«>d  by  the  full  aware- 
ness o*  It  on  the  part  of  him  himself  and  of  men  high  placed  over 
Mr  Hoo^-er  Attorney  G«neral  Jackson  In  welcoming  the  Htxiver 
B'aff  Into  his  Department,  recently  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  "protection  of  the  legitimate  rlf^hts  of  aliens  may  bcTome  as 
Important  a  dxity  of  this  new  unit  In  the  Department  as  the  cnf'  rce- 
ment  of  the  law  against  them  "  Those  words  certainly  narrow  the 
opportunity  for  any  scoundrellsm  that  finds  its  first  refuge  In  the 
prostitution  of  patriotism  Let  this  be  such  reussurance  of  Justice 
to  the  aliens  as  their  conduct  permiu. 

mitNOLT   ADVnCI   TO  THX   rORETCN-BORlf 

And  now  my  word  of  advice  to  foreign-born  friends  of  our  demo- 
cratic way.  You  can  help  repav  the  native-born  for  their  abstention 
from  action  If  you  will.  You  are  not  In  a  position  to  help  yourselves 
directly:  but  by  helping  their  forces  of  caution,  you  can  help  your- 
selves indirectly.  We  can  handle  the  criminal  end  of  the  matter 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  as  Indicated.  We  can  handle 
the  more  Important  ctvU  end  of  sabotage  best  through  you  Why 
do  you  not  personally  and  collectively  undertake  the  cautioning 
of  your  own  more  Irresponsible  members'?  Public  opinion  Is  a  great 
corrective  of  extravagancies,  and  you  command  the  public  opinion 
moBt  likely  to  be  effective  against  your  own  unruly.  To  allow 
(Organizations  with  which  you  do  not  sympathize  to  get  you  into 
trouble  Is  not  the  he»i  that  you  can  do  on  your  own  home  ground. 
There  are  things  which  are  nut  actually  against  the  law  but  wh.ch 
so  offend  gooa  taste  as  tu  lead  to  repression  These  things  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  something  ab«)Ut  At  least  dissociate  yourselves 
from  all  such  and  do  It  as  publicly  as  they  proclaim  their  offense  to 
good  taste 

I  for  one  am  surprised,  for  Instance,  how  seldom  I  see  In  "Voices 
of  the  P«Kiple'"  columns  Italian  names  praising  American  Institu- 
tions. I  am  pained,  for  Instance,  at  how  Infrequently  I  hear  voice?* 
with  German  accent  lifting  themselves  over  the  radio  against  their 
organiaations  that  misrepresent  all  that's  gentle  and  gtKxl  in  the 
Oerman  character.  That's  a  type  of  Job  for  you.  the  foroign-bom 
citizens  to  do,  to  divorce  the  noisy  minority  of  renegades  from 
your  great  majority  of  patriotic  men  and  women  If  you  aren't 
afraid  to  do  It.  then  do  more  of  it — for  your  sake  and  for  ours  If 
you  are  afraid  of  reprisals  upon  your  relatives  abroad  or  upon 
youraelves  here,  then  turn  confldentially  to  Mr  J  Ed<7ar  Hoover 
with  such  secret  information  as  you  have  against  those  who  would 
terrorize  you  even  in  this  free  land  Foreign-language  groups,  you 
know  the  renegades  among  you;  and  you  ought  to  expose  those 
who  otherwise  will  bring  you  yourselves  Into  disrepute  This  Is 
surely  not  expecting  too  much  of  you  as  the  price  of  patriotism  for 
this  land  so  large  with  liberty, 

A    WOKD    or   WAaXTNO   FOB   THX    aXCALCrrXANT 

Pbr  such  as  will  not  take  their  stand  fully  and  flnallv  in  defense 
of  our  American  way  of  life,  hard  days  are  Justly  ahead  We  are 
done  with  Irresponsible  tolerance.  When  we  were  free  of  danger 
we  could  be  free  with  the  dangerous  But  now  we  propose  U) 
seise  the  dagger  before  it  stabs  us  in  the  back.  All  that's  clear  to  us 
Is  at  stake,  all  from  decent  trade  relations  to  what  most  men  count 
as  the  sacredness  of  their  reUeicn.  Dr  M  Whltcomb  Hess  gives  me 
permission  to  quote  from  the  niagaztne.  Spirit,  four  of  her  noble 
lines  on  the  Christ  of  the  Current  Crossroads: 

•Three    ways   His   fearful    followers  flee: 
One  leads  to  Rome  us  Caesar's  page. 
The  second  to  a  hermitage 
And  tiic  third  climbe  to  Calvary" 

How.  tnuJcly  and  Anally,  we  native-born  Americans  do  not  pro- 
pose to  bacotne  Caesar's  page  nor  yet  to  retire  to  a  hermitage:  and 
on  the  road  up  tlie  steeps  before  us,  those  who  are  not  for  tis  wui 


be  put  down  as  against  us  We  welcome  all  the  forelgn-bom  to 
po  wth  us  like  brtjthers  through  toll  and  sweat,  and  If  It  must  be 
so.  through  tears,  up  this  Calvary  not  of  our  own  chorslng 

As  Credo  for  that  climb.  I  propose  to  substitute  for  Senator 
Reynoid's  flve-dak:p;rrcd  program,  viTiitcn  in  the  ink  of  sus-,jiclon, 
this  three-pointed  combination  of  common   sen.'^e  and  sympathy: 

1  Don't  nobody  do  nothing  mean  aeainst  the  foreign-born,  not 
even  a  native-born  United  States  Senatf)r 

2  Dont  nobody  abuse  the  hospitality  of  no  free  land,  not  even 
German  consuls 

3  Don  t  nobody  spare  no  effort  to  Insure  through  peace  If  pos- 
sible a  victory  in  which  enemies  at  last  can  be  friends  rather  than  a 
victory  In  which  mend.'*  must  forever  ba  enemies. 
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Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  notable  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  small  busine.'=s  has 
received  recognition  in  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  a  major 
political  party.  At  the  recent  National  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Chicago  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
as  a  member  of  the  resolutions  committee  to  submit  for  the 
platform  the  following  provision  which  was  adopted: 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  small-business  concerns  and 
new  enterprises  In  our  national  economy  and  favor  the  enactment 
of  constructive  legislation  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness. Independent  small-scale  enterprise,  no  less  than  big  busi- 
ness, should  be  adequately  represented  on  appropriate  Government 
boards  and  ccmmisslons.  and  its  interests  should  be  examined  and 
fostered  by  a  continuous  research  program. 

The  welfare  of  small  business  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nation;  the  survival  of  small  business  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  paucity  of  population. 
The  State  of  Idaho,  with  only  7  cities  having  more  than 
10.000  people,  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  problems  which 
face  small  business  and  demand  a  solution. 

Agricultural  prices  affect  the  turn-over  In  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  the  small  operator;  wage  and  hour  laws 
give  him  grief  in  arranging  schedules,  ever-raising  tax  rates 
eat  into  his  earnings.  In  the  mining  and  lumbering  sections 
the  40-hour-week  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  had  the  eflect  of  the  operators  cutting  production  thereby 
decreasing  the  total  amount  of  salaries  paid;  in  the  farminj 
sections,  the  low  price  of  the  commodities  the  farmer  has  to 
sell  leaves  him  without  parity  benefits  for  the  manufactured 
articles  which  he  must  buy,  so  he  buys  less. 

Small  business  Is  neither  effectively  organized  nor  ade- 
quately articulate.  Without  complaint  "the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candleslickmaker"  transfuses  his  earnings  into 
the  building  of  his  community  through  the  employment  of 
local  labor,  the  payment  of  his  taxes,  contributions  to  his 
civic  clubs  and  charities,  and  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  hi? 
locality.  He  does  not  discuss  his  altruistic  endeavors,  says 
little  of  his  concept  of  a  citizen's  duty,  and  dees  not  mention 
the  insomnia  he  suffers  from  dwindling  profits  and  threat- 
ened bankruptcy.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  small- 
business  man  does  less  bellyaching  than  any  other  class  and 
he  receives  the  least  attention. 

When  economic  advisers  confer  on  "the  alleviation  of  ail- 
ments in  the  national  structure,  they  diagnose  capital's 
complaints  but  fail  to  look  far  enough  into  the  case  to  find 
that  the  anemia  of  business  on  Main  Street  contributes  to 
hysteria  on  Wall  Street.  Small  business  is  that  artery  of  our 
national  life  that  functions  while  stock  markets  sicken,  while 
credits  contract  with  spasms,  while  depressions  plague  the 
body  politic.  The  doctors  of  national  economy  know  that  the 
severance  of  this  artery  would  so  quickly  sap  the  lifeblood  of 
our  democracy  that  no  stimulant  could  shock  it  into  activity 
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or  restore  its  heartbeat,  yet  they  do  not  prescribe  for  the 
economic  diseases  that  affect  the  welfare  of  small  business. 

Private  enterprise  is  inseparably  linked  with  lit)erty  in  our 
history  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  -iemocratic  way  of 
life.  Small  business  has  a  part  in  the  American  way  of  life 
which  represents  the  dominating  ideals  of  democracy  and  its 
security  must  be  recognized  if  a  stabilized  economic  condition 
is  to  prevail  in  this  country. 


Who  Owns  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


EXCERPT  FTtOM  HEARING  ON  THE  BANKING  ACT  OF  1935 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  I 
have  been  asked  whether  it  is  really  true  that  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  privately  owned  banks.  People  find  it 
difficult  to  understL^nd  how  this  can  be  true,  since  these  banks 
exercise  the  power  of  issuing  the  money  and  controlling  the 
credit  of  this  Nation,  A  careful  reading  of  the  following 
colloquy  between  Senator  Glass  and  Secretary  Morgenthau 
will  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point: 
|FYcm  Bankliii?  Act  of  1935,  U    S   Senate  hearings,  pp.  507  and  508) 

S.nator  Glass  Do  you  think  the  Government,  without  one  dollar 
cf  proprietary  interest  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System, 
should  be  authorized,  without  restraint,  to  loan  the  money  of  the 
System  in  open-market  operations? 

Secretary  Morgenthau  Senator,  I  happen  to  belong  to  th.it 
school  that  think.s  that  the  Government  should  own  the  stock  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  then  it  would  have  that  right. 

Senator  Glass.  That  Is  a  dlfforrnt  proposition  I  am  asking  you 
if  the  CnAcrnmcnt,  which  does  not  cwn  a  dollar  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  System,  with  the  assets  acquired  over  a  perlcd  of  20 
years  bv  the  exercise  of  banking  skill — that  the  Government  which 
has  no  pecuniary  risk  at  stake  should  be  permitted  to  spci.d  other 
peoples  money  without  any  restriction? 

Secretary  Morcfnthau  Well.  Senator.  I  am  very  timid  about  put- 
ting myself  up  a^jalnst  yoiir  opinion,  because  you  have  lived  with 
this  thing 

Senator  Glass    I  am  asking  you  your  opinion. 

Secretary-  MoacENTHAr  I  think  that  the  Government  has  got 
everything  at  stake  in  this.  This  gets  right  down  to  the  whole 
question  of  credit.  After  all,  as  I  understand  It.  the  Government  is 
the  people      And  we  have  got  everything  at  stake 

Senator  Glass  Does  the  Government  own  a  dollar  of  pecuniary 
Interest  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 

Secretary  M'-p.centhau.  No;  but  I  think  it  shcu'd. 

Senator  Glass  You  are  for  a  central  bank  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, then' 

Secretary  MoBcri>rrHAU  If  I  may  put  It  this  way: 
to  see.  if  Conprcs-s  could  work  it  out  somehow,  that 
ment  owned  this  stock  and  would  surrotmd  the  trxistees  of  It  with 
every  possible  protection  and  precaution;  that  they  should  not  be 
subjected  not  only  to  political  pressure  but  to  that  of  private 
business  and  banking  interests  as  well,  and  that  they  should  keep 
Just  as  independent  as  possible,  and  serve  the  financial  and  bu-si- 
ne.ss  interests  of  the  country  with  only  one  motive  in  mind,  and 
that  Is  to  serve  them  well. 

Senator  Glass    And  to  absorb  all  of  the  Individual  banks? 

Secretary    Morgenthau.  No;    oh.    no. 

Senator  Gijvss  What  does  your  central  bank  amount  to  If  It 
does  not  absorb  all  the  individual  banks  and  use  them  as  branches? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  You  see.  I  came  up  to  this  position 
through  Farm  Credit,  which  is  a  pretty  big  institution,  and  we 
have  a  somewhat  similar  situation  there.  I  believe.  We  have 
Strong  regional  bank.s  with  directors.  But  the  que.stion  of  inter- 
est is  fixed  here  in  Wa-shington.  The  question  never  has  been 
raised  that  the  control  of  the  Farm  Credit  should  be  held  by 
anybody  else  but  the  Government,  and  I  honestly  t>elieve  that  the 
trust  that  the  Farm  Credit  had  for  the  farmers  and  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  which  they  hajidled  have  been  handled 
Without  outside  influence. 

Senator  Glass    That  was  an  emergency  measure,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Mobcenthau.  I  would  not  call  it  that 

Senator  Glass.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  land-bank  system. 


I  would  like 
the  Govcrn- 


Secretary  Morgenthau.  I  consider  farm  credit  a  permanent  insti- 
tution 

Senator  Glass.  I  know  you  gentlemen  consider  everything  that 
has  been  done  as  permanent,  but  It  started  out  simply  as  an  emer- 
gency. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  I  look  forward  to  farm  credit  as  an  insti- 
tution which  I  hoj)e  will  live  to  serve  the  farmers  for  a  long  time 

Senator  Glass  I  can  readily  understand  how  one  might  advocate 
a  central  bank  owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  We  have 
had  them.  But  I  would  like  to  get  more  definitely  your  Judgment  as 
to  whether  a  government  should  have  the  right  to  loan  somebody 
else's  money  without  restraint  or  restriction 

Secretary  Morgenthau  I  think  it  should  have  that  same  super- 
vision over  the  credit  of  the  country  that  it  has  over  inspecting  the 
banks  or  anything  else  After  all.  I  cannot  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people. 


Is  the  National  Defense  Program  Being  Used  as 
an  Excuse  for  Postponing  i*rosecutions  for  Vio- 
lations of  Antitrust  Laws? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   W.\SUINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 


STATEJ.IENTS  BY  HON   JOHN  M   COFFEE,  OF  WASHINGTON,  AND 
HON    JERaY  VOORHIS,  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  press 
statements  issued  at  the  offices  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  VooRHisJ  and  myself  relative  to  a  resolution  re- 
cently introduced  by  me  which  directs  an  investigation  by 
Congress  as  to  the  reason  for  any  delay  in  prosecuting  viola- 
tions by  the  oil  industry  of  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Attached 
to  the  statement  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 


PROTEST        DELAY 


IN 


OIL        ANTITRUST        SUIT;         PROPOSES        SWEEPING 
INVESTIGATION 

Washington — Congressman  John  M  Coffee,  of  Washington. 
chairman  of  the  •liberal  bloc"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
today  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  sweeping  investigation 
by  a  select  committee  of  Congress  into  the  interference  by  any 
Federal  agency,  ofactal,  or  employee  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. With  the  introduction  of  such  resolution,  the  following  sUte- 
ment  was  authorized: 

"Congress  has  appropriated  substantial  funds  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  Without  doubt,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  when  the  drive  to  enforce  these  laws  Is  stopped  Immediately 
after  many  labor  unions  have  been  indicted  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
drive  to  bring  the  real  monopolistic  offenders  before  the  bar  of 
Justice. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  investigation  to  determine 
and  disclose  to  the  public  the  mysterious  forces  or  persons  that  are 
meddling  or  scuttling  the  antitrust  enforcement  drive,  which  is  the 
mandate  of  Congress  by  both  regular  statutes  and  appropriation 
measures. 

•  I  fall  to  see  anything  In  national  defense  which  would  seem  to 
necessitate  or  require  the  dropping  of  civil  actions  against  the  oil 
monopoly,  or  anv  other  Industrial  monopoly. 

"If  anything  the  pipeline  and  marketing-divorcement  suit  Is  in 
the  direct  interest  cf  national  defense.  The  suit  should  be  Insti- 
tuted and  pressed  vigorously  against  the  major  oil  companies  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  ehsewhere.  If  there  are  22  major  oil  com- 
panies leagued  in  conspiracy,  as  Is  indicated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  press  release  of  August  1.  Ju.st  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

"War-material  manufacturers  have  recommended  the  conscrip- 
tion of  youth  for  a  peacetime  army  at  $30  a  month  or  less,  yet  they 
have  urged  committees  of  Congress  to  eliminate  the  Vinscn-Tram- 
mell  Act  limiting  profits  to  10  percent,  an  act  that  was  enacted  to 
prevent  profiteering  in  Just  such  an  emergency  as  this.  Hence 
they  would  make  the  f-ky  the  limit.  On  top  of  this  they  have  in- 
terceded for  an  amortization  plan  that  in  effect  gives  war  profiteers 
a  money-back'  guaranty.  Competitive  bidding  requirements  have 
been  waived. 

"As  to  antitrust  stilts  once  instituted  against  Industrial  monopolies 
I  am  opposed  to  consent  decrees  and  private  and  secret  arrange- 
ments for  'no  contest"  pleas  between  the  Government  and  defend- 
ants in  either  civil  or  criminal  rases  whereby  large  concerns  may 
pay  a  nominal  fine  of  »5.000  or  less,  and  then  repeat  or  continue 
their  monopolistic  practices.     Any  collusion  between  the  defendants 
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•nd  proarcutors  la  to  be  frowned  upon.  In  enforcing  the  an tl- 
truM  laws  the   deal.-  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  district 

^"when  a«ked  for  comment  on  Congressman  CorrWs  resolution  to 
Inquire  Into  the  r.-asons  for  the  delay  In  prosecution  of  antitrust 
«ult»   Ccrgressman  Vooanis  of  California  had  the  following  to  say: 

•Price  nxin«  and  restrictions  on  producUon  and  distribution  ol 
Impcrrant  prr<lucl«  are  not  Komg  to  help  any  wuh  the  national- 
def-nse  pnjgram.  On  the  contrary.  It  la  now  more  Important  than 
ever  to  maintain  th-  fullest  possible  production,  the  readiest  dis- 
tribution, and  the  frefst  market  | 

Thcreforr  It  appear*  to  me  that  abandonment  or  postponement  | 
of  such  anutruat  actions  as  that  In  the  case  of  the  ownership  and  ; 
control  of  petroleum  pipe  lines  by  the  major  oil  companies  will 
retard  the  achievement  of  a  strong,  well-balanced  defen.^  proscram. 
To  enable  con«umer»  to  buy  In  a  really  free  mfjket  and  inde- 
pendent product-rs  in  this  or  any  held  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  with  the  big  fellows'  would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  national 
asset. 

•  If  con.sumer«  are  overrharK^Kl  for  indxistrlal  product.'  they  must. 
H%  a  rule  reduce  their  fond  budgets  to  meet  those  charges.  We 
I  ♦'td  a  well -nourished  Nation  and  as  full  a  market  for  our  farm 
products  as  we  can  get  As  I  understand  It.  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
has  no  intention  of  Instituting  action  In  any  cases  where  Industrial 
c«imblnatlon  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of  production  and  dls- 
trlbiit'on  It.s  work  Is  aimed  to  prevent  monop«.)Iy  control  from 
throttling  competition,  lii'erfering  with  full  production  and  dis- 
tribution, or  boosting  prices  On  this  basl?.  the  work  of  the  Antl- 
Tru*t  Division  ahould  certainly  go  forward  vigorously." 

[H    Rm.  575.  76th  Cong..  3d  sess  | 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  IB  of  paramount   Importance  to  the  general   welfare;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  S'ates  has  appropriated 
•ubatactial  funds  to  the  Antll-Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 

July    24.    1»40.    has    recommended    that    the    Attorney    General    of 

the   United  States  authorize   the  commencement   of  a  comprehen- 

•ive  civil  suit  against  22  major  oil  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 

^  and  affiliated  companies  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  oil  industry 

'  of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  such  suit  la  to  compel  these  major  oil 
companies  to  divest  Ihemaelves  of  certain  types  of  properties,  such 
as  pipe  lines  and  tankers  and  marketing  facilities,  and  to  change 
the  status  of  stich  companies  so  as  to  separate  transportation 
and  marketing  from  the  production  of  oil;   and 

Whereas  the  filing  of  such  suit  la  reported  to  have  been  aban- 
doned  or   delayed:   Therefore   be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  Sp««ker  Is  authorlred  to  appoint  a  select 
committee  of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
•uch  committee  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  testi- 
mony. Investigate,  and  report  to  the  House  ( 1 )  whether  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  fully,  adequately,  and  Impartially  enforced 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  aa  to  the  petroleum  and  other  In- 
duatrlea;  and  (2)  the  extent  of.  and  the  persona  responsible  for. 
Interference  by  any  employee,  official,  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  aa  to  the 
petroleum  and  other  industries. 

The  committee  ahall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Rbuse  If  the  House  la  not  In  session)  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigation, tofeether  with  auch  recommendatlona  aa  It  deema 
advisable. 

For  the  ptirpoae  of  this  resolution  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
place*  wtthln  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is 
sitting,  has  reoeased.  or  haa  adjourned,  to  hold  auch  hearings,  to 
require  the  .attendance  of  such  wltnesaea  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  paper*,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as 
It  deems  necea*»ry.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the  slgnatiu-e 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  and  ahall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oatha  to  witnesses. 


the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.  1940.  entitled  "Blocking 
the  Draft  Is  Blocking  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom   the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.   19401 

BLOCKING  THE  DRAFT  IS  BLOCKING  DEI  ENSE 

President  Roosevelt  wtims  Congress,  warns  the  Nation. 

Further  delay— a  polite  word  for  what  has  become  serious  ob- 
struction of  the  draft  bill— oan  only  imperil  the  defenses  of  this 
Nation  and  thereby  imperil  the  security  of  our  pei^iple. 

It  might  have  been  poUtlcaUy  wise  for  Mr  Roosevelt  to  let  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  over  the  drflft  bill  run  on  until  it  was  halted 
bv  public  dl.'gust  and  indignation 

'But  again  the  President  puts  patrlotLsm  before  politics,  as.'^umts 
lcadersh;p  of  the  forces  dedicated  to  arming  America  while  America 
ha.s  time  to  arm. 

The  con.'^riptlon  bill  has  been  under  congressional  considera- 
tion for  63  days      France  was  conquered  in  much  less  time. 

S^rnngely.  thrre  are  men  In  Washington  who  seem  utterly  In- 
capable of  comprehending  the  time  element  in  n:odem  warfare — 
and  the  vital  relation  of  success  in  such  warfare  to  the  time  element 
In  the  goverrments  Ix'hlr.d  the  armies 

No  armv  can  move  more  rapidly  than  Its  government  will  permit. 

Th'--  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  move  no  more 
rapidly   than   the   Congress   of   the   United   States   of   America    will 

permit.  _,         ,, 

We  are  not  at  war  But  much  of  the  world  Is  And  we  live  In 
the  world,  which  means  that  we  live  under  the  consUnt  threat  of 

Wftf 

Yet  Nero's  fiddling  was  no  more  contemptuous  of  stark  reality 
than  the  present  senatorial  talking 

If  we  speak  harshly,  it  Is  because  the  time  has  come  to  do  so. 
No  one  has  sought  to  cut  off  or  limit  debate  en  the  draft  bill. 
To  the  contrary,  from  the  extended  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  House 
subcommittees,  at  which  all  shades  of  public  op.nlon  were  given 
hearing,  to  the  present  debates  In  the  Senate,  there  has  been  iree 
rein  for  free  expression. 

During  the  earlv  days  of  detjate.  Important  points  were  brought 
cut  on  both  sides  But  now  the  debaters  are  merely  repeating 
themselves,  hashing  over  the  same  old  arguments  unUl  the  tactics 
begin  to  take  on   the  appK-arance  of  a  filibuster 

We  are  confident  that  the  draft  bill  will  be  enacted,  as  the 
President  requests.  In  our  opinion,  the  Maloney  amendment  to 
delay  the  draft  until  January  U  viciously  unrealistic  because  It 
naively  assumes  that  the  tempo  cf  world  events  will  slow  up  ac- 
cordingly 

The  Record  believes,  with  the  President,  that  the  time  ha.s  come 
to  take  a  vote  to  settle  the  issue — and  move  swiftly  to  build  an 
army  to  defend  our  country 

We  say  again,  m  all  earnestness,  that  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  defense  Is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  democracy 
has  had  to  face 

It  may  even  be  the  test  of  democracy's  survival. 
Most  of  the  success  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  date  has  resulted  from  arm- 
ing while  his  foes  were  content  to  talk.     Necessity  taught  Hitler  the 
value  of  time 

Observation  should  be  enough  to  teach  us. 

Conscription  is  not  something  we  want.  It  Is  something  forced 
upon  us  by  world  events.  Most  Americans  realize  that,  as  the  Gallup 
polls  show  Most  Americans  understand  that  conscription  is  bath 
the  most  efficient  and  most  democratic  way  of  building  an  army — 
in  time 

The  Senate  obstructionists  represent  a  small  minority.  They  have 
had  their  say  The  vote  Is  long  overdue.  America  must  begin 
to  prepare 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  America's  defenders  went  down — • 
taiiting.  

Willkie  and  Real  AmericanLsm 


Conscription 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tvesday,  August  27  lleifislative  day  of  Monday.  August  S),1940 


B>ITOBIAL  nU3M  THB  PHILAOKLPHXA  BXOORD 


lir.  ODPFBY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou)  an  editorial  from 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM    THB    AMERICAN    JFWISH    WORLD 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  violently 
one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  policies  or  principles  for 
which  Wendell  Willkie  stands,  as  gathered  from  his  recent 
utterances,  there  is  one  statement  to  which  every  real  Amer- 
ican can  subscribe,  and  that  is  the  one  condemning  anti- 
Semi  Usm. 
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He  is  editorially  quoted  with  much  approval  in  the  weekly 
American  Jewish  World,  issue  of  July  12.  which  I  app>end 
hereto,  and  to  their  statement  might  also  be  added  that 
the  preamble  and  creed  of  such  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  other  similar  ones  condemn  the  prejudice  of 
race  or  color.  Not  only  that  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples originally  enunciated  in  our  great  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  forever  jealously  guarded  since  its  adoption 
by  millions  of  thoughtful,  patriotic,  and  loyal  Americans. 
The  American  Jewish  World  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Jewish  World  of  July  12.  1940) 

AN   AMniCAN   SPEAKS 

That  Wendell  L  Wlllkle.  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  would 
condemn  anti-S»mltism.  was  to  be  expected.  Not  because  he  Is  a 
candidate  for  office  As  he  frankly  stitVed.  "I  have  spoken  on  the 
radio  and  clearly  asserted  my  position  against  race  hatred,  bigotry, 
and  Hitlerism.  I  did  this  long  before  I  even  thought  of  being  a 
Presidential  candidate  I  did  it  sole.}  because  I  wanted  to  express 
my  protest  against  Ilitlenstn  and  against  ail  fascuitic  persecution 
methods." 

Mr  Wlllkle  condemned  antl-SemltIsm  because  he  is  a  representa- 
tive American,  and  the  representative  American  is  not  fond  of  the 
Nazi-inspired  Jew-baltlng  In  this  respect  WiUkie  expresses  the 
will  of  the  average  American,  and  It  is  because  it  believes  him  to 
have  this  ability  to  express  the  will  of  the  average  American  that 
the  Republican  Party  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  Antl- 
Somitism.  thank  God.  is  not  an  issue  between  the  leaders  of  our 
great  national  parties.     Both  sides  condemn  It  as  un- American 

But  when  Willkle  states  that  he  considers  "anti-Spmitifm  in 
America  rw  a  possible  criminal  movement  and  every  anti-S"mite 
as  a  possible  traitor  to  America."  he  Is  understating  the  dangers  of 
this  vicious-  movement  As  he  himself  states  in  the  same  inter- 
view. "If  antl-Semlttsm  should  spread  its  roots  in  the  United  States 
as  it  has  done  in  most  of  the  coimtrles  in  Europe,  then  it  would 
deflnltely  be  a  calamity  for  the  tJnlted  States  It  would  mean  that 
the  main  foundations  on  which  our  country  Ras  been  built  are 
beclnnini?  to  shske." 

if  thaf  be  so  and  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  know  that  it  is  so — then  every  anti-Semite  is  not  a 
possible  traitor;  he  is  a  real  traitor.  Some  of  them  may  not  be 
conscious  that  they  are  undermining  the  very  foundailcns  of  our 
country  and  our  free  insiitutions.  but  they  are  helping  to  betray 
their  country  Just  the  same,  and  their  Ignorance  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  activities  Is  in  Itself  a  reeult  of  a  prejudice  which  Is 
criminal  in  the  critical  times  In  which  we  live. 

Anti-Semitism  is  not  a  partisan  issue  In  America.  It  is  not  a 
mere  Jewish  problem.  It  Is  an  American  problem  which  all  loyal 
Americans  must  face  and  fight.  The  survival  of  a  free  America 
depends  on  It. 

Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  27  (legislative day  oi Monday .  August  5)  .1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.  1940.  entitled  "Dr. 
Wendell  and  Mr.  Willkie." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.  1940) 

Dl     WTN'DELL  AND   MK    WnXXII 

Champions  of  Wendell  Wlllkle  say  that  whatever  you  think  of 
their  men  you  simply  must  admit  that  he  is  a  personality 

We  admit  It.  cheerfully  We  go  even  further.  Wc  admit  that 
Wlllkle  is  at  least  two  persr  nail  ties,  perhaps  more 

As  the  campaign  develops.  Indeed,  the  split  personality  of  Wlllkle 
t)ecomes  its  most  remarkable  phenomenon     For  example: 

Wlllkle  Is  iKith  a  conservative  and  a  liberal 

He  says  he  Is  the  hope  of  conservatism  and  writes  paeans  to  con- 
servatism In  the  conservative  Saturday  E\enlng  PoRt  He  al.so  says 
he  Is  the  hope  of  liberalism  and  writes  liberal  articles  for  the  liberal 
New  Republic 

Willkle  Is  a  farmer  in  the  Midwest.    In  New  York,  he  is  what  Ickes 
called  "a  simple  barefoot  WslI  Street  lawyer." 
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Wlllkle  has  a  home  near  the  Wabash  where  he's  "Just  folks";  an- 
other home  along  the  Hud.son  where  he's  "somebody."  and  he  saya 
his  heart  really  belongs  way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River,  or  at  least 
in  Ten-Ten-Tennessee,  where  no  doubt  he's  Just  a  humble  hillbilly. 

Wlllkle  says  he  Is  a  champion  of  power  consumers  and  boasts  of 
lowering  rates  in  his  old  Commonwealth  &  Southern  territory 
(Without  mentioning  how  T  V  A.  prodded  him  along),  and  up 
No  th  where  the  bankers  and  brokers  are  wont  to  congregate,  he 
tells  tall  tales  of  how  he  got  blgjjer  profits  for  good  old  C.  A  8. 
out  of  those  selfsame  consumers. 

So  It   goes 

Wlllkle  wants  to  give  England  everything  she  wants  to  win — 
and  Insists  that  the  tTnlted  States  keep  strictly  out  of  the  war. 

Wlllkle  Is  100  percent  for  peace — and  100  percent  for  licking 
Hitler 

Wlllkle  praises  the  New  Deal— and  promises  to  tear  It  up. 

Wlllkle  is.  he  says,  a  Democrat — and  also  a  Republican. 

This  record  betters  that  of  the  god  Janus,  porter  at  the  pearly 
gates,  who  was  given  two  faces  the  better  to  catch  people  going 
and  coming  Indeed.  It  is  matched  only  by  the  speech  of  that 
venerable  candidate  who  got  his  Juleps  mixed  with  his  metaphors 
and   shouted: 

Polks,  I  am  neither  on  the  one  hand  partial,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  impartial,  but,  like  Caesar's  wife,  all  things  to  all  men." 


Mr.  Willkie's  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  UPPMANN 


Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Lappmann.  from  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  27.  1940) 

TODAY    A^rD  TOUCMKOW MR.   wnXKIE'S  PEOGllAM 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Although  a  number  of  Democratic  Senators,  chiefly  Mr.  Whxeux, 
of  Montana;  Mr  Clark  of  Mlssovirl,  and  Mr  Walsh,  of  Massa- 
chu.'=etts.  are  the  advertised  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  conscrip- 
tion and  to  helping  Great  Britain,  they  draw  their  practical  in- 
fluence from  the  Republican  Party  organization  In  Congress  There 
are  no  signs  as  yet  that  Mr.  McNart.  the  leader  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  and  also  Mr.  Winkle's  running  mate,  or  that  Bffr. 
Martin,  the  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  also  Mr. 
Winkle's  campaign  manager,  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
of  Mr  Winkle's  accepUnce  speech.  Both  Mr.  McNart  and  Mr. 
Martin  have,  as  regards  foreign  policy  and  national  defense,  con- 
sistently opposed  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Elwood  speech,  and 
on  the  record  votes  they  have  alined  most  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  opposition. 

It  Is  from  this  Republican  opposition  that  the  small  minority  of 
Democratic  objectors  derive  their  effectiveness  In  delajrlng  and  ob- 
structing the  measures  which  both  Mr.  Wlllkle  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  asked  for  It  is  from  the  Republicans  that  the  congressional 
opposition  obtain  most  of  the  votes.  But  what  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant, the  fact  that  the  ofH-ial  Republican  organization  In  Con- 
gress takes  an  Isolationist  and  more  or  less  pacifist  line,  enables  a 
minority  of  Democrats  to  frighten  the  Democratic  majority  with  the 
continual  threat  ol  a  party  schism.  Because  the  Republicans  under 
Messrs  MoNart  and  Martin  do  not  support  the  national  policy  as 
formulated  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  a  relatively  small  group 
of  insurgent  Democrats  are  able  to  control  the  balance  of  power  In 
Congress  and  thus  to  exercise  and  Influence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  real  strerigth.  Their  Influence  would  decline  and  their 
power  of  obstruction  would  dissolve  the  moment  Mr  Willkle  was 
able  to  Induce  his  running  mate  and  his  campaign  manager  to 
follow  his  leadership. 

And  so.  until  Mr  Wlllkle  brings  his  own  party  to  the  support  of 
hl.*^  own  pledges,  he  Is  plainly  In  no  position  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent on  any  issue  or  to  criticize  the  efficiency  of  what  Is  now  being 
done  for  national  defense  The  first  condition  of  leadership  Is  to  be 
able  to  lead  one's  own  followers  We  live  under  a  system  of  party 
government,  and  before  a  Presidential  candidate  can  challenge  the 
other  party  he  mvist  have  established  himself  as  the  leader  of  bis 
own  party. 

For  If  he  Is  unable  to  lead  his  own  party  and  ha.-:  quarreled  with 
the  other  one  as  well.  Just  how  U  he  going  to  translate  Into  reality 
all  his  excellent  pergonal  pledges,  hopes,  and  Ideals?  A  President 
without  a  party  is.  as  we  know  from  the  sad  histories  of  President 
Taft  and  President  Hoover,  hopelessly  and  helplessly  stalled. 
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Nothing  U  to  be  Rained,  certainly  not  by  those  of  us  who  hope  to 
br  able  to  sup  port  him.  in  conceallni?  the  fact  that  although  Mr 
Wi;Utie  wiM  nominated  m  the  result  of  a  popular  rebellion  against 
the  Republican  Party  machine.  2  months  have  passed  without  his 
b«*;mjn?  the  actual  leader  of  his  party,  for  leadership  does  not  con- 
rtst  m  making  «peeche«  and  giving  out  interviews  It  consists  in 
Inducing  other  men  to  act  And  there  is  as  yet  no  Indication  that 
the  Republican  Party  leaders  In  Congress  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  Mr  WUlkles  views  on  any  great  issue  The  Republicans 
who  are  supporting  conscription  and  help  to  Britain  were  supporting 
thene  measures  before  Mr  Willkie  was  nominated;  the  rest,  and  they 
Include  the  cfflctal  R<-publlcan  leaders  in  Congress,  either  remain  in 
^  opposition  or  are  pawiively.  like  Meaers.  McNjuit  and  Martin,  not 
^^jmng  their  support 

In  the  fact  that  Mr  WUlkle  has  let  the  summer  go  by  without 
e«tablishlng  hl$  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  there  Is  to  be 
found.  I  believe,  the  real  explanation  for  his  failure  to  gam  ground 
since  his  persf^nal  triumph  at  Philadelphia.  The  latest  Gallup 
pi)ll  conflrms  what  most  experienced  observers  had  already  noted, 
namely,  the  momentum  of  the  popular  movement  behind  WlUkie 
has  become  txigged  down,  and  that.  If  he  has  not  actually  lost  votes. 
he  hiis  not  been  gaining  them  Gallup  polls  are  not  Infallible. 
of  course,  and  they  do  not  meusure  the  Intensity  of  the  support 
b*hlnd  a  candidate  But  It  is  surely  the  fact  that  since  June  the 
enthusiasm  for  Wlllkle  has  been  noticeably  chilled  as  we<'k  after 
week,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  critical  perk>d  of  modern  history. 
Mr  Wr.lkie  remained  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  reserved  on 
the  great  controversial  l.ssues.  and  personally  Isolated  from  the 
critical  decisions  which  are  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
Crusades  cannot  be  led  by  anyone  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  on 
the  veranda  of  a  summer  hotel,  and  popular  movements  cannot  be 
put  m  cold  storage  for  3  months  and  then  be  set  moving  again. 
It  Is  especially  difficult  to  do  that  when  the  leader  of  the  cru-sade 
Is  running  against  a  President  who  day  after  day  Is  actually  deal- 
In?  with  the  real  tsaues  of  the  proj)osed  crusade 

There  la  no  use  pretending,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the  first  2  months 
of  the  Wlllkle  campaign  have  not  been  worse  than  wasted  owing  to 
a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  political  situation  Mr  Wlllkle 
was  nominated  by  a  popular  movement  which  overwhelmed  the 
existing  Republican  Party  organization.  The  vitality  of  the  move- 
ment required  that  Mr  Wlllkle  .should  at  once  translate  his  personal 
victory  Into  effective  leadership  of  his  party  This  required  Imme- 
diate action^ — -with  no  time  out  in  which  the  defeated  party  machine 
could  recover  and  re«»tabllsh  Itself  The  action  required  was  to 
make  the  party  leaders  In  Congress,  especially  Mr  McNart  and  Mr 
MAimN.  bring  the  party  organization  into  line  Th.s  action  would 
have  been  an  Immediate  and  decisive  Intervention  by  Mr  WUlkle  In 
the  real  events  of  the  day  He  would  have  been  from  the  start  of 
the  campaign  a  principal  participating  as  a  statesman  In  events. 
But  instead  of  recognizing  his  responsibility  as  the  Republican 
leader  and  fulfilling  it.  which  would  have  made  him  at  once  a  great 
figure  he  became  bemused  with  the  Idea  that  he  did  not  need  to 
act  and  that  he  could  win  by  talking  He  forgot  that  he  had  not 
yet  shown  his  prowess  as  a  party  lender  and  he  founded  his  cam- 
paign on  the  notion  that  he  could  "outbox  the  champ  '" 

But  this  Is  a  radical  miscalculation  For  as  long  as  Mr  Wlllkle 
Is  a^nductlng  a  merely  personal  campaign,  without  loyal  and 
wholehearted  support  from  his  party,  he  has  no  way  of  convincing 
the  country  that  he  can  accomplish  any  of  the  things  he  says  he 
means  to  do.  His  claim  to  be  elected  -and  It  Is  at  bottom  a  sub- 
stantial claim—  Ls  that  he  can  do  better  the  things  that  Mr 
Roo.sevelt  Is  doing  But  that  claim  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
&mart  speeches,  and  It  will  be  ruined  entirely  if  the  people  come 
to  feel  that  Mr  Wlllkle  thinks  he  can  run  the  country  before  he 
has  shown  that  he  can  run  his  party. 

For  this  Is  not  a  talking  contest,  and  words  have  no  credit  un- 
less they  are  issued  against  a  reserve  of  acts  Mr.  Wlllkle  has  not 
yet  done  anything  So  Mr  Wlllkle's  campaign  has  not  been  flour- 
ishing Pt>r  It  has  been  based,  thus  far.  up>on  an  avoidance  of 
those  acts  of  party  leadership  which  the  practical  situation  re- 
quires. Until  these  acts  have  been  performed.  aJl  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  will  seem  unreal  becaiLse  It  Is  unreal,  being.  In  fact,  so 
much  personal  rhetoric  and  private  oratory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OK   OKLAH(>M.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  28  degislatitv  day  o'  Monday.  August  5> 

1940 


A£H)RXSS  BY  IRA  M    FINLE7 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  what  I  consider  to  be 


a  very  fine  speech  made  by  Ira  M.  Finley.  president  of  the 
Veterans  of  Industry  of  America,  to  the  T^^enty-fifth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Veterans  of  Industry  of  America.  Okla- 
homa City.  June  30.  1940.  and  printed  in  the  Oklahoma  Umon 
Parmer  of  Monday.  July  15.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Oklahoma  Union  Parmer  of  July  15.  1940] 

Fifth  Columns"  Above  and  Below 

[Address  of  Ira  M    Finley.  president  cf  the  Veterans  of  Industry  of 

America,  to  the  Twenty-flfth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Veterans 

of  Industry  of  America,  In  Oklahoma  City  on  Sunday.  June  30, 

19401 

Greetings:  We  have  met  here  again  today  In  the  Interest  of 
better  government,  a  more  equitable,  social,  and  economic  order. 
We  are  here  as  sovereign  rulers  of  a  great  republic.  For  8  years  It 
has  t>een  my  duty  from  time  to  time  to  restate  our  alms  and 
purpose. 

The  leaders  of  this  organization  throughout  the  State  are  not 
only  trained  and  educated  as  to  their  duties  and  rights,  but  our 
committees  and  leaders  are  as  well  disciplined  as  a  well-trained 
army — not  disciplined  by  force — but  It  has  been  self -discipline 

THE       FIFTH    COLCT^IN" 

We  are  adding  a  new  committee  to  each  of  our  more  than  300 
local  chapters  This  committee  will  be  known  as  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee It  win  be  their  duty  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities 
evidence  of  un-American  or  disloyal  activities  It  will  likewise  be 
their  duty  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  Is  persecuted  or  embarrassed  by 
false  charges  of  disloyalty. 

The  recent  Spanish  revolution  brought  about  the  phrase  "The 
fifth  column."  The  "fifth  column"  was  thot^e  who  were  under- 
mining the  very  structure  that  they  were  supposed  to  supptirt. 
The  Veterans  cf  Industry  of  America,  the  "VIA"  (The  Way  i .  has 
pioneered  In  making  the  voiceless  masses  articulate.  For  8  years  we 
have  waged  a  war  for  good  government  From  the  beginning  we 
have  had  a  clau.se»ln  the  constitution  of  our  organization  that  has 
barred  "fifth  columnists"  from  membership  and  a  clause  to  expel 
any  member  who  was  unpatriotic  enough  to  falsely  acctise  any 
public  official,  high  or  low 

A    RELIEF   POLmCAl.    MACHINK 

While  we  have  had  to  wage  a  continuous  war  against  com- 
munist front  organizatlcns.  we  have  at  the  same  time  opposed 
laxity,  or  corruption  In  our  Government  We  fought  the  lose  of 
W  P  A.  as  a  political  machine  until  we  lost  almost  everj-thing  we 
had  except  our  patriotism  and  seir-resp>ect.  We  took  the  position 
that  those  who  used  W  P  A  and  other  relief  agencies  as  a  p<illtlcal 
machine  throtigh  which  they  coerced  and  intimidated  our  unem- 
ployed citizens  were  not  one  whit  better  citizens  than  a  Communist 
or   German   bundlst. 

Those  who  used  the  State  relief  funds  to  purchase,  intimidate, 
and  otherwl.se  control  the  votes  of  paupwrized  people  along  with 
the  other  gang  who  coerced  the  unemployed  through  control  of 
W  P  A  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  otir 
Government  that  they  would  have  destroyed. 

Then  there  are  the  leaders  of  so-called  special  Interests.  These 
leaders  admitted   that  they   could   not   win   an   election   where   the 

V  I  A  and  farmers'  unlun  were  taking  the  lead  for  economic  and 
social  reforms  By  their  own  admission  they  have  used  their  money 
and  p-jwer  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  free  ballot. 

WHE3*    NO   ONE    IS   SAFE 

Members  of  the  State  supreme  court  have  allowed  the  leaders  of 
special  Interests  to  Interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
sovereign  citizens  of  this  great  State  We  will  continue  to  fight 
the  "lifth  column"  whether  it  be  misguided,  unthinking,  ragged 
workers,  marching  to  the  tune  of  communism,  or  whether  it  be 
the  hireling  of  special  interest*  or  a  corrupt  Judge  In  his  ermine 
robe 

Yes.  we  will  continue  to  urge  the  masses  to  organize  into  the 

V  I  A  m  order  that  they  might  know  more  about  their  rights  as 
citizens;  understand  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Divine 
hand  of  Providence  and  that  they  might  help  to  preser\e  and  Im- 
prove the  greatest  Government  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of 
men  Let  us  not  permit  self-appointed  bigots  to  use  the  charge 
of  •■dl.<5loyalty''  against  innocent  people  When  such  things  are 
done,  we  revert  to  the  m.ob  and  no  one  Is  safe 

The  man  or  woman  who  does  such  things  Is  unworthy  of  com- 
munion with  free  people  and  should  be  locked  behind  prison 
walls  or  commuted  to  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  Insane.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  this  patriotic  organization,  composed  for  the  moet 
part  of  men  and  women  who  lielong  to  the  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  "lU-fed,  lU-clothed.  and  Ill-housed  "  should  lead  the 
fight  for  genuine  democracy  and  unadulterated  Americanism. 

A  SURE  WAY  TO  A  REMEDT 

There  Is  a  sure  way  to  kill  communism  Let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  a  work  program  that  will  give  steady  employment  to 
every  willing  worker  at  decent  wages  Provide  adequate  Federal 
p?n«lons  for  the  aged,  dopt-ndent  chJdren.  widows,  and  those  In- 
capacitated for  work 

Make  It  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  own  a  lot  of  land  that  they 
don't  use.  but  make  it  highly  profitable  for  those  who  actually 
UU  tbe  sou. 
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Tes;  this  would  cure  the  cancerous  sore  of  communism;  but  there 
are  two  other  divisions  of  this  "fifth  oolumn"  that  are  probably 
more  dangerous  than  the  threat  of  communism — the  special  In- 
terests and  their  political  henchmen.  Let  us.  my  coworker,  keep 
our  eyes  upon  the  fundamentals  that  dlstingtush  a  free  people 
from  a  slave  people. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  merely  salute  our  flag  or  mumble  otir  prayers; 
It  Is  not  enough  to  sing  praises  to  our  founding  fathers.  Our  day 
calls  for  action  and  sacrifices  as  much  as  theirs  If  we  cherish 
free  speech,  free  assemblage,  freedom  of  worship;  If  we  cherish  the 
right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  If  we  love  the  right  as  sovereigns 
where,  in  this  Nation,  every  man  Is  a  king  and  every  woman  a 
queen,  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  to  fight  for  their  preservation. 

THE  WORST  TTPE  OF  CXIMINAI. 

We  must  bring  Into  our  organization  others  who  are  willing  to 
help  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  our  glorious  democracy  Wr  must 
understand  that  the  scheming  scoimdrel  who  manipulates  the 
markets,  impoverishes  and  debases  our  citizens.  Is  as  much  a  dic- 
tator as  the  ones  who  have  raped  the  democracies  of  Europe. 
Through  our  widespread  committee  system  we  should  warn  others 
that  an  unfaithful  public  official  is  the  worst  type  of  criminal;  that 
waste  of  public  funds  Is  the  most  despicable  of  all  thefts 

Today  democracy  Is  stumbling  along  toward  Gelhsemai:e  with  a 
battered  cross  upon  her  shoulders  I  have  heard  the  adppt  propa- 
gandists as  they  have  asked  the  despondent  unemployed  worker. 
"What  would  you  lose  if  we  had  a  dictator  of  the  proletariat?'" 
"Just  what  does  democracy  mean  to  you?"'  Oh.  yes;  that  question 
has  been  a.'^krd  of  millions  in  the  past  10  years,  and  while  the 
answer  has  not  been  audible.  It  has  been  answered,  "I  have  nothing 
to  lose  "  or    Democracy  means  nothing  to  me." 

ONLY  DEMOCRACT  CAK  SAV« 

The  bewildered,  destitute  citizen  needs  us  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  democracy  only  can  .save  him.  and  that  these  subtle  agents  of 
destruction  are  employing  democracy's  strength  (free  speech)  with 
trhlch  to  destroy  her  In  this  stniggle  no  one  has  more  to  lose 
than  the  underprivileged  poor.  Under  a  dictator  their  economic 
lot  would  l>e  no  better:  their  bodies,  yes,  tbe  very  soul  of  themselves 
and  loved  ones,  would  be  In  chains. 

Today  they  have  the  ballot;  today  they  have  the  remedy  In  their 
own  hands.  Let  no  one  fool  you;  democracy  must  be  preserved  by 
the  toiling  masses  or  we  perlFh  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for 
your  patience,  for  your  devotion,  which  has  enabled  you  to  sur- 
mount every  obstacle  We  must  organize,  organize,  and  organize 
or  else  all  those  blessings  will  soon  be  denied  us 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat,  the  fight  against  the  "fifth  coliunn" 
cannot  be  made  by  public  officials  or  by  those  In  high  places  It 
mu  t  be  made  by  the  plain  people,  from  whence  every  ray  of 
liberty  and  freedom  has  sprung  since  the  dawn  of  time. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  COLLIER'S         J 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  extracts  from  an 
interesting  article  on  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  which 
appeared  in  Collier's  for  August  24,  1940.  as  follows: 

(Prom  CoUier's  for  August  24.  1940 1 

West  Point? 

(By  Henry  P.  Pringle) 

The  United  States  Mllitnrv  Academy  at  West  Point.  N  Y  ,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  institutions  in  the  world.  Its  graduates  have 
engraved  their  names  high  on  the  honor  roUs  of  peace  as  well  a.s 
war  Its  cadets  are  youths  of  scrupulous  honor,  and  they  are  IntcUl- 
gent  as  well  as  bra\*e. 

And  yet,  West  Point  elementary  military  training  emphasizes 
greatly  the  formal  parades  and  guard  mountings.  These  require — 
for  perfection  of  performance — that  too  much  of  the  cadet's  time  be 
spent  in  shoiilder-to-shoulder  marching  In  ranks  on  foot  Emphasis 
on  such  training  was  necessary  In  Frederick  the  Great's  day.  But 
are  not  matters  greatly  altered  now?  Should  not  all  the  cadets 
spend  much  less  of  their  4  years  In  formal  clase-order  marching? 
Should  not  the  time  thus  made  available  be  devoted  to  learning 
the  simple  elements  of  piloting  an  airplane,  practice  In  simple 
parachute  wcrk  and  the  use  of  other  modern  engines  of  war? 
Should  not  the  exhibition  during  the  graduating  week  show  that 


the  cadets  about  to  graduate  and  become  officers  are  proficient  In 
the  practical  elements  of  such  matters? 

Look  at  one  of  the  programs  of  exercise*  for  graduation  week  at 
present.  They  consist  of  horse  shows,  formal  close-order  Infantry 
parades  on  foot  and  drills  In  which  horses  are  used.  Necessarily 
the  cadet  maneuvers  are  elementary  and  mostly  Include  only  th« 
1.2U0  or  so  cadets.  Also,  the  local  terrain  la  not  sufficiently  extensive 
to  permit  much  firing  of  modern  artillery. 

•  •••••• 

The  high-ranking  men  of  the  graduating  class — possibly  25  in 
all — are  permitted  to  enter  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  Is  re- 
garded as  the  most  desirable  arm  of  the  service.  About  half  the 
class  enrolls  In  the  Air  Corps  for  a  year  of  training,  but  only  60 
percent  of  them  qtiallfy.  The  rest  of  the  graduates  are  assigned 
to  troops.  After  the  young  officer  has  obtained  additional  practical 
experience  for.  say.  2  years  he  is  sent  to  one  of  the  Army  post- 
graduate schools,  where  he  gets  special  training  In  cavalry.  Infantry, 
or  whatever  his  branch  happens  to  be.  There,  probably  for  tbo 
first  time  he  learns  the  details  of  modern  warfare.  In  due  course, 
If  the  officer  Is  able  enotigh.  he  will  be  sent  to  the  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.  A  few  years  later.  If  he  has 
shown  still  additional  competence,  he  will  take  the  course  at  the 
Army  War  College  In  Washington,  which  Is  the  final  postgraduate 
school  But  that.  If  he  Is  a  West  Pointer,  will  be  15  or  20  years 
after  he  has  left  the  quiet  campus  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

•  ••••*• 

Naturally,  West  Point  leans  upon  tradition  and  the  past.  The 
mission  of  the  academy,  the  freshman  cadets  are  Informed,  Is  pri- 
marily to  "Instill  discipline  and  a  sense  of  honor."  Thus  It  has 
always  been  at  West  Point  since  the  Institution  was  founded  In 
1802  The  system  of  instruction  at  the  academy  is,  in  its  bread 
aspects,  6*. ill  the  one  established  by  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the 
"father  of  West  Point."  when  he  became  superintendent  In  1817. 

"We  have  made  changes,  of  course."  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the 
academy  told  me,  'but  wc  teach  the  same  ftuidamentals — honor 
and  Integrity  and  discipline." 

The  honor  and  tnteKrlty  of  West  Point  men  may  be  assumed. 
There  Isn't  the  sliuhtest  question  about  that.  Doubt  has  been 
cast,  however,  on  whether  the  West  Point  elementary  discipline 
is  the  best  for  war  of  today,  when  nothing  happens  according  to 
schedule. 

•  •••••• 

In  the  face  of  these  admitted  facts  the  question  Is  now  being 
ral-sed  whether  such  luxuries  as  a  4-ycar  course  with  hours  upon 
hours  devoted  to  English  composition.  English  literature,  French, 
Spanish,  and  ancient  history  can  be  afforded.  The  hours  given  to 
"cultural  subjects,  "  so-called,  at  West  Point  are  greater  than  at  such 
civilian  technical  colleges  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  engineering  schools  of  Cornell  University.  For  grad- 
uation from  West  Point  131  semester  hours  are  required;  that  is, 
classes  of  1  hour  given  a  stated  number  of  times  each  semester.  Of 
the  total  of  131  during  4  years,  hardly  a  third  are  courses  directly 
related  to  being  an  officer  In  the  Army  The  rest  are  "cultural 
subjects,  '  science,  and  engineering. 

In  the  summer  months,  it  Is  true,  classes  are  suspended  and  the 
cadets  learn  something,  at  least,  about  work  in  the  field.  They  go 
cut  on  what  are  called  cavalry  hikes,  expeditions  of  20  to  25  miles 
a  day  on  which  cavalry  problenis  are  studied.  They  .study  ruch  engi- 
neering problems  as  the  building  of  pontoon  bridges  and  they  get 
some  practical  field-artillery  training  Infantry  maneuvers  are  also 
Ftagcd.  A  West  Point  cadet  knows  how  to  deploy  troops.  He  knows 
the  rudiments  of  Infantry  tactics. 

•  •••••• 

A  few  West  Pointers  have  themselves  recently  suggested  some 
changes,  and  have  been  bruthed  aside  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  familiar  with  the  West  Point  of  today.  Occasional  outsiders 
have  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  radical  changes  should  be 
made  Would  It  not  be  wifcc.  they  have  asked,  to  make  West  Point 
a  graduate  school  with  enrollment  limited  to  men  with  college 
degrees?  Then  the  academic  work  could  be  curtailed,  a  thorough 
military  education  substituted,  and  ccwnmisslons  as  second  lltuten- 
Bnts  awarded  after  2  years  Twice  as  many  cadets  could  thereby  be 
graduated  Into  tbe  Army. 

•  •••••• 

~^  OtJTSIDE    CKmcnSM    MIGHT    HKLP 

West  Point  might  benefit  from  outside  Inspection.  The  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  Inspected  annually  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  on  which  habitually  serve  such  distinguished 
men  as  the  presidents  of  Northwestern  University,  the  University  of 
California,  the  University  cf  Wisconsin,  and  of  Lafayette  College. 
Also  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate To  Annapolis  Journeys  this  distinguished  body  of  men  each 
year.  It  spends  about  a  week  In  exhaustive  inquiry  and  drafts 
a  comprehensive  report. 

West  Point,  too,  has  a  Board  of  Visitors,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or 
more  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. Two  years  ago  three  Members  of  the  Senate  appeared 
for  the  annual  inspection  and  last  year  three  Members  of  the 
House  They  were  tendered  a  luncheon  by  the  superintendent. 
watched  the  glamoroi»"  dress  parade  and  went  home  at  the  end  of 
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thr  tUiy.  A  rrport  of  a  few  hundred  words  was  drafted  and  printed 
Jn  the  CoNG«ZJisioNAL  Rbcokd  where  nobody  saw  It  The  truth  Is 
that  West  Pomt  has  no  dealre  for  stringt-nt  outside  supervision 
A  propc»*l  by  St-nator  Sheppafo.  of  Texas,  to  add  five  educators 
to  the  Board  of  Visiters  waa  opposed  by  the  then  superintendent. 
Vlaj  Oeri  William  D.  Connor  Brig  Oen  Jay  L  Benedict,  now  the 
auprrintendent,  haa  said  he  would  welcome  investigation  by  any 
Bpeciaily  drafted  commission,  but  that  he  has  small  fai'.h  in  routine 
boarciA      Anyway,  nothing  is  done      West  Point  still  runs  Itself. 

In  throry.  the  academy  Is  run  by  the  Superintendent  and  his 
staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  D-partmeut  Actually.  I  am 
convinced,  it  is  run  by  a  permanent  group  of  cfllcers  called  the 
academic  iKiard  This  Is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
coUegiate  departments,  the  S\ipenntendent.  and  two  cr  three  other 
oOoers  Their  devotion  to  We>.t  Point  Is  sincere  and  complete  So. 
X  wwpert,  Is  their  control.  I  dent  think  any  superintendent,  whiise 
•Mignment  to  the  institution  is  normally  for  4  years,  would  cross 
rwcrds  with  the  academic  board.  I  doubt  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  oppose  its  will. 

•  •••••• 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  men  with  2  and  3  years  of  college  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Webl  Point.  College  graduates  sometimes  become  cadets. 
But  so  rigid  IS  the  academy  system  that  men  with  degrees  are  forced 
to  take  the  identical  courses  with  t>oys  who  have  Just  left  h:gh 
scbcol  They  must  go  t»ack  over  all  their  French,  their  Spanish, 
their  elrmenti.ry  EngU.«h  cjimpoyltlon.  and  their  mathematics. 

0«-rman.  Incidentally.  Is  not  taught  at  West  Point  ltd  authori- 
ties admit,  somewhat  lugubriously,  that  instruction  In  German 
might  be  a  good  idea  and  it  is  being  considered. 

AH  rXPXXT  SPEAKS 

I  have  encountered  no  West  Point  graduate,  nor  any  outsider 
familiar  with  the  academy,  who  casts  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
Blncerity  of  its  administrative  ofllcers. 

The  criticism  of  West  Point  rises  from  Its  distaste  for  change  when 
Warfare  has  changed.  Modern  warfare  demands  in  young  officers 
the  highest  development  of  personal  Initiative  and  resourcefulness. 
A  method  of  training  the  cadets  In  excessive  accuracy  in  shcu'der- 
tt>-shouIder  marching  Is  not  conducive  to  developing  the  type  of 
cfflcer  now  demanded 

Among  the  leading  critics  of  some  features  of  West  Points  ele- 
mentary training  in  dlaclpllne  and  In  military  affairs  la  MaJ  Oen. 
William  C  Rivera,  now  retired,  who  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1887  General  Rivers  fought  in  the  later  Indian  wars,  at  Santiago. 
aiuJ  in  the  Philippine*,  and  in  France  had  a  liue-of-battle  com- 
mand in  all  our  major  combats. 

When  the  name  of  General  Rivers  was  mentioned  at  West  Point 
there  was  a  dlBcemlble  tendency  to  belittle  his  knowledge  of  the 
academy  and  to  discount  his  suggestions  for  change  But  it  seems 
to  me.  on  the  contrary,  that  the  general  has  made  a  thorough  and 
Intelligent  study  of  the  Institution,  and  that  he  is  scrupulously 
fair  Before  making  any  of  his  suggestions  for  changes  at  the 
Military  Academy.  General  Rivers  spent  10  days  at  West  Point,  in 
a  quiet  season,  in  order  to  freshen  his  knowledge  of  the  schcxil. 
He  then  went  to  Annapolis  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  detailed  and 
careful  study  of  the  Naval  Academy.  General  Rivers  had  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  t>etng.  as  a  young  officer,  twice  ordered  from  the 
Indian  country  for  duty  at  West  Point.  He  has.  therefore,  passed 
10  yean  of  his  life  at  his  alma  mater. 

"Some  things  about  West  Point  I  believe  we  all  agree  on."  he 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  a  few  years  ago. 
"Among  these  are  that  it  Is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
assets  of  America     •     •     •." 

But  General  Rivers  believes,  as  he  told  the  House  committee, 
that  the  cadeu  "are  too  closely  confined."  He  thinks  they  are  not 
given  enough  vacaticns.  The  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  "have  per- 
haps double  the  vacation  time  in  4  years — aside  from  the  cruises." 
Greater  freedom  "would  result  In  better  work  and  in  better  phys- 
ical and  general  development." 

"Too  much  segregation  and  too  many  rules  and  regulations," 
General  Rivers  added,  "do  not  aid  the  development  of  character, 
m  my  opinion.  These  merely  add  unnecessarily  to  the  nervous 
■train  and  to  the  minor  frictions  of  cadet  life.  The  Ijest  means  for 
developing  personal  initiative  and  personal  resourcefulness  are  of 
paramount  Importance  since  the  World  War  " 

In  short,  war  had  changed  even  in  1918  and  We«t  Point  had  not — 
or   too   little.     General  Rivers  went  on: 

"Many  of  us  graduates — who  have  had  extended  battle  work  In 
war — believe  that  it  Is  important  gradually  to  modify  and  ration- 
alize West  Point's  method  of  elementary  disciplinary  training  in 
order  to  meet  the  modem  demand  for  officers  possessing  the  highest 
degree  of  personal  Initiative." 

It  was  "disturbing,"  he  said,  to  see  that  none  of  the  graduating 
cadets  could  execute  "simple  maneuvers  with  a  training  airplane. 
and  that  the  chief  dally  nulltary  exhibition  in  June  week  remains 
the  formal  dress  parade.  Why  not  release  the  seniors  from  the 
ranks  after  2  years  shoulder-to-shoulder  training,  some  cf  which  is 
suited  for  mass  maneuvers  and  for  attacking  hollow  squares  at 
dose   quarters?" 

•  •••••• 

Abroad.  th«  military  schools  are  far  more  closely  geared  to  the 
art  of  war.     At  England's  Royal  Military  College    (Sandhurst)    and 


Rovsa  MUltarv-  Academy  (Wcolwich)  the  course  Is  only  18  months 
and  the  education  is  strictly  military  and  professional.  It  is  idle, 
naturally,  to  speak  of  PYench  schools  today.  They  are  doubtless 
what  the  Nazis  have  ordered.  But  until  the  collapse  of  France, 
the  cadets  spent  only  2  years  at  the  famous  L'Ecole  Sp^iale  Mlll- 
talre  at  St.  Cyr  or  at  LEcole  Polytechnique  in  Pans.  Germany 
had  five  academies  Just  before  the  war.  Candidates  for  adm'sslon 
had  to  show,  besides  "proof  cf  Aryan  descent."  that  they  had  the 
equivalent  of  2  years  of  college.  The  cour-es  at  all  of  them  last 
about  a  year  and  a  quarter.  Italy  has  a  2-year  course.  "West 
Point,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  1.=?  the  cn'.y  military  school  except  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada  which  gives  a  full  collegiate 
education.  At  Sandhurst.  Indeed,  the  desperate  exigencies  of  war 
have  forced  a  reduction  of  the  normal  18-months  course  to  16 
weeks. 

It  was  late  afternoon  as  we  prepared  to  leave  West  Point  after 
our  final  vi^it  and  crowds  were  gathering  to  watch  the  dress  parade, 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  sun  was  still  hot.  It  was  a 
warm  day.  I  wondered,  as  the  magnificent  parade  t>egan.  how  the 
cadets  could  stand  It  in  their  high,  tight  collars  and  stiff  uniforms. 
These,  too,  were  a  symbol  of  a  day  that  has  passed.  They  are 
fit  young  men.  however.  They  gave  no  sign  of  discomfort  or  fatigue. 
Their  ranks  were  mathematically  precise.  Near  me  stood  an  elderly 
couple  who  had  cbviously  driven  in  from  their  farm  to  see  the 
Bpect.Tcle. 

"How  do  they  ever  learn  to  do  it  so  well?"  I  ashed  the  man. 

"I  dunno,"  he  answered.  "The  Rockettes  at  the  Muiic  Hall  in 
New  York  are  Just  as  good,  though." 

IT    DEPENDS    ON    WHAT    TOtT    WANT 

That.  too.  was  an  unfair  crack  The  Rockettes'  precUlon  danc- 
ing may  be  as  accurate  In  its  way  as  the  dress  paiade  at  West 
Point.  But  the  dress  parade  Is  only  an  outward  symbol  of  what 
is  wrong  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Is  West  Point 
any  good?  That  depends  on  what  you  want  If  it  is  an  Insti- 
tution which  turns  out  men  of  honor,  men  of  intelligence,  men  who 
believe  In  tradition,  men  with  ctiltural  background,  men  who  will 
do  their  duty,  men  who  are  brave — why.  then.  West  Point  Is  very 
good,  indeed  West  Point  doesn't  pretend  to  train  for  today's 
war.  Possibly  it  doesn't  even  build  men  for  tomorrows  war  It 
sends  cut  men  who.  in  the  course  of  further  training  and  years 
of  service,  will  become  competent  ofllcers. 

"Every  war."  to  quote  again  the  olBcial  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion, "has  brought  some  disturbance  to  the  normal  tenor  of  the 
Military  Academy's  activities."  If  you  want  a  West  Point  tuned 
up  to  immediate  combat,  to  tanks  and  parachute  troops  and  total- 
itarian efficiency  and  lightning  thrusts  and  mechanization  and 
horror  and  death^ — why.  then.  West  Point  Is  not  much  good. 

Some  statistics:  The  total  number  of  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  from  1802  to  date  is  12.238  From  1802  until  the  Civil  War 
the  Academy  turned  out  but  1.887  graduates  Atxiut  1.250  of  the.se, 
cf  all  ages,  were  living  in  1861.  There  were  about  100.000  officers 
on  iKth  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  during  the  4  years  of 
conflict  there  were  445  general  officers,  on  both  sides,  from  the 
small  number  of  West  Pointers  living  In  1861  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  all  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  commanded  by  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  Also,  the  commanders  of  nearly  all  the  corp.s 
and  divisions  in  the  Union  Army  and  In  the  Confederate  Army 
were  West  Point  graduates  The  above  Is  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  men  who  had  no  sort  of  political  Influence  or  prestige 
to  aid  them  In  being  given  army  commands. 


Appropriations  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28.  1940 

Mr.  KEEFT].  Mr.  Speaker,  current  discussion  of  national- 
defense  problems  has  resulted  in  much  misinformation  as  to 
the  amounts  appropriated  and  expended  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
country  may  have  accurate  and  authentic  information  on 
the  subject  I  have  had  a  consolidated  statement  prepared  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  Army  and  Na\-y  for 
the  fiscal  years  1933  to  1941,  both  inclusive. 

This  statement  will  disclose,  among  interesting  facts,  that 
in  the  years  1933  to  1939.  both  inclu.sive,  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  given  $381,128,033.35  more  than  was  expended  in  those 
years. 
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The  entire  statement  follows: 

Consolidated  xtatcrnent  of  appropriation*  and  expenditures  for  the 
Army  and  '  Naiy,  fisval  years  1933  to  1941,  both,  tnclusxve 


Appropriations 

.Miotmont  of 

riiirnRMicy 

lunda 

Total 

Expended 

1983: 

.\riny 

Navy  — 

»304.aAI.4»i.OO 
S47.  IfC.ZJO  » 

S2».'«nn."o»"o6' 

S3(M.  8»il .  482  00 
5R.V  IS'.'  ?.>t<  "M* 

$J8V  lll.aHfi  S9 
X4.'  176.417.52 

Total.. 

6.^.113,712.89 

23S.  000.  OCM.  00 

880,  .13.  71:,;  »*« 

t«7.2S8.401  41 

1834: 

Army  ... 
Navy 

2T:.(v'in.3si  no 

3l'4,7V..6je.68 

!M.  «S,S,  2'>2  00 

373.  73R.  «33  00 

sea,  JvM.  5.H)  6.H 

272,  RM.  <m  n 

3ta.  «3».  404  62 

Total.. 

eoi.«noo7.88 

135, 7S7. 176  00 

737. 593,  183  6R 

!u(i.  292. 073  25 

Army  ... 
Navy 

a80.H48.897  00 
814,«7,433  .V2 

S,  R57.  fiTS-  00 
40,  893.  440. 00 

2f».  TtW.  57:..  (10 
355.  Sfill.  873.  52 

364.  VO.  410  07 
440. 604. 048.  56 

Total.. 

att.  416, 33a  53 

40.851,118.00 

64^  aG7. 448. 52 

805.464.078.63 

IffK: 

Army 

Navy  ... 

3M.  .S23.  030.  00 
4yfi.  5T2.  S4H.  7S 

8,551,451.00 
3S2.SS8.42 

3fi,V  074.  471.00 
49n.  K2.'>.  MS.  JO 

339.  W».  167.79 
51».62'i.22-.>  14 

Total.. 

W2,  Ot5, 88R.  78 

9.  son.  807. 42 

9(1.888. 878  aO 

838,  223. 38!)  93 

1837 

Army    .. 
Nsvy 

3W*,  244.  HM  00 
!m.  .V57.  »TO  >« 

18, 06».  saa  00 

400.314.678.00 
.^7  .V.7.  838  88 

3fiZ«lS.  IS.-?  .■» 
5.'W.«Oi).  7811  W 

Total.. 

iM&.«12.7Vti.W 

18, 008.  K3ti.  00 

1.0(13.882. 618. 88 

fi01.nB.V«74  44 

Army  ... 
Navy  .   . 

4l5.aC3.IMOO 
&3A.  in  AaS  98 

74.n».3M.00 
740.17^71 

480.  ana.  488. 08 
53.V8I2.80a08 

431.410.612.14 
887.845.481.81 

Total.. 

ai^i^mM 

7^C78,a07.71 

1.0aB,ll<^aB8.«B 

1.018. 858^104  OS 

1990 

Army  .   . 
Navy 

4H).  301.  2M  no 
W2.  .Ml.WU  i: 

31.007.625  00 
.15.  «M,  1:H  05 

481,  aw.  879  no 

r,7^  iwl.  133  32 

«85.«71.flB8  17 
660.3116.  184.  86 

Total.. 

1.  ut2.7ia.aa.a7 

i    87.081.750.05 

1.  160.  785. 013. 32 

1.15.^.877,883.13 

1940 

Army  . 
Navy 

821. 142.n(U  no 
W:*.  3l<i.  2XU  TH 

17.  511. 718.00 
9.888.885.00 

84n.'>.'i4.3l8.00 
8.V{.  :«vi.  284.  78 

Total.. 

!,«-,«.  5<«.W2  7H 

27.511.711.00 

'1.S84. 017.003. 78 

IMl: 

Army 

Navy.... 

»s.««2.7».7««on 

«Z4»,377.74K.0O 

Total 

6.  422, 103.  534  00 

1      

1 

.Navv  fifnin-*  Picluil.'  Worits  rr.>crp,«i  A<1mini'>trst!"n  fun-l'*  For  lh«  pi-riod 
commrnoirie  with  thr  floral  ymr  l(nf>  and  endin?  June  :«i.  l<H(i.  Nsvy  nlU-ittens  of 
«nrh  funds  tolal.-.l  $7:(.t»  i.st:  711.  und  .viH'nditUTi-!  totnV-1  f7l.7l2.?2l  *'•■ 

'  lndud«  sit-oDd  sui>i*liiucut»l  uaHonal  defense  appruiiriaiiou  bill  as  passi-d  by 
House. 


Straits  Bridge  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  28.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ADRIAN    (MICH  )     DAILY    TELEGRAM 

OF  AUGUST  19,  1940 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  of  August  19.  1940: 

(Prom  the  Adrian  (Mich  )   Dally  Telegram  of  A\igu»t  19.  1940] 

SraAITS  BMDGX  nWANCIWC 

A  bill  Is  moving  thro»igh  Corgress  giving  permission  for  the  con- 
■tructlon  of  a  bridge  at  the  StralU  of  Mackinac.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved In  the  Hou.se  and  sent  to  the  Senate  lor  conc\irrence  In 
8ome  minor  amrndments  and  will  then  go  to  the  Preaident  for 
his  ?:gnaturr  All  this  d(je>-  not  mean  that  the  brld^re  te  a  Federal 
project  It  simply  means  that  Federal  permission  to  cross  navigable 
waters  und«r  Federal  control  Is  t>elng  granted. 


Bridges  cost  money  and  the  engineers  «'stlmnto  that  the  one  pro- 
poeed  at  the  straits  will  c^ist  820.740.000.  TUiS  nvnicy  presumably 
would  be  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  raised  through  a  bond  Issue.  In  any  event  Interest  payment* 
would  have  to  he  met  and  some  provision  made  fcr  retiring  the 
principal  cf  the  loan. 

Ass^umlllg  that  4-pcrcent  revenue  bonds  were  Issued,  the  Interest 
costs  the  first  year  would  be  $1069.800  "Hie  engineers  estimate 
that  administrative  opcratu-n  ;uid  maintenance  ii^f-ts  would  be 
$160  000  Thus  $1.229  600  would  be  needed  the  first  year  to  pay 
Interest  charges  and  operate  the  bridge  without  making  any  provi- 
sion for  reducing  the  lean.  The  bridge  propoi»eiit«  are  talking 
about  40-yoar  bonds  Ii  such  bonds  an  Issued  there  would  have 
to  be  provi.'^ion  made  for  raising  $666,000  a  year  over  the  40-year 
peritMi   to  retire  them 

The  bridge  would  not  be  ready  for  use  until  1947.  and  the  engi- 
neer?- estimate  that  by  then  the  tralBc  wculd  have  increased  so  that 
a  revenue  of  $925,000  would  be  available.  That  sum,  however,  would 
be  $304  000  short  of  the  amount  neede<l  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
operatliig  charges  without  taking  Into  consideration  any  pajment 
on  the  J  rinclpal  of  the  debt 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  bridge's  revenues  as  estimated  by  the 
engineers  would  fall  around  a  million  collars  a  year  short  of  the 
requirements  to  pay  mterest  and  retire  the  bonda.  Uiiless  the  State 
wants  to  take  that  amount  out  of  Its  general  revenu.*  or  highway 
funds,  default  tn  the  bonds  Is  Inevitable  Of  course,  toll  charges 
mipht  be  Increa.'-ed,  but  such  a  move  defeat*  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  bridge  Is  being  built  Bcsldet.  Increases  high  enough  to 
make  up  the  probable  deficit  would  be  altogether  loo  high. 

Approximately  280.000  vehicles  used  the  ferry  swvlce  last  year. 
The  charge  for  the  average  car  and  Its  paaaergers  is  about  $1.76  a 
crossing  For  280  000  vrhicles  to  raise  $1.229.B00  (the  Interest  and 
operating  charges  of  the  bridge  in  Its  firs':  yean  the  rat<'  would  have 
to  be  $4  39  a  vehicle.  To  provide  the  $668,000  for  the  yearly  Install- 
ment on  the  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  loan,  the  toll  for  the  average 
car  would  have  to  t>e  about  50  percent  more  than  $4  39  Such  tolls 
are  out  of  the  question:  the  traveling  public  simply  woiUd  not  pay 
them  Proponents  of  the  bridge  argue  that  the  growth  of  Michi- 
gan's tourist  buslncaa  Into  a  (4o0.000.000  Induairy  makes  the  bridge 
necfwary  Such  tolI.«  as  are  cited  abovt  would  practically  destroy 
that  part  of  the  tourist  buslnes-s  croaslng  the  straits. 

The  tourist  busmew  between  Mirhli^n's  two  peninsulas  has 
grown  under  a  sytiiein  of  ferry  service  across  the  straits  That 
service  represents  an  investment  of  atmut  $3,000,000  that  la  earning 
dividends.  The  service  is  capwble  of  expansion.  No  conclusive  prorf 
Is  offered  that  the  traffic  across  the  straits  Is  going  to  grow  to  such 
an  extent  that  ferries  cannot  handle  it.  The  growth  between  1937 
and  1939  was  less  than  8.500  vehicles.  That  growth  In  2  years 
means  only  91  trips  across  the  straits  for  the  smaller  ferries  carrying 
60  cars  and  55  trljjs  for  the  larger  ones  carrjrlng  100  cars. 

But  the  men  who  want  the  bridge  built  propoee  scrapping  a 
$3  000.000  lnv»«tment  that  Is  earning  dividends  for  one  of  $27,000,000 
that  Is  bound  to  opemte  in  the  red.    It  does  not  make  sense. 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NKW   HAMl'SHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Au^fust  5), 

1940 


STATEMENT  BY  JOSEPH  LEIB 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanhnous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  1928  antl -third-term  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  a  reference  to  the  Senators  now  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  the  resolution.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
issued  by  Joseph  Leib,  founder  of  the  first  Roosevelt-for- 
Presldent  club  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THIRD -TERM    ISSUK 

(By  Joseph  Lelb,  founder  of  first  Roosevelt  for  President  Club  In 

the  United  States) 

On  February  10,  1928.  the  Democratic  United  States  Senators 
listed  below,  voted  against  a  third  term  for  any  President  of  tlie 
United   States,   and    approved   the   following   Senate   Resolution: 


{; 


ij » 


I 


\: 


N 
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"Resoltfd  That  tt  Is  the  sense  cf  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
Mlabluhed  'bv  Washmgton  and  other  Presldent-s  of  the  United 
States  m  retiring  from  Presidential  office  after  their  second  t<rm 
has  become  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  ot  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
honored  custom  w.juld  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  inaUtuUous."— Congrcssional  Record,  February 
10.   1938. 

The  foUowlng  Senators  voted  for  thu  resolution:  Albtu  W. 
B/uiKLZT.  Kentucky;  Hik«t  F  AaHuasr.  Arizona:  Roanrr  F.  Wacnix. 
New  York;  Pat  ILuuuson.  Mississippi;  William  H.  King.  Utah; 
Prrm  O  Gkmt.  Rhode  Island;  Milla«d  E  Ttdincs.  Maryland; 
Oboici  W  Noaais,  Nebraska;  KiNNrrH  McKellar,  Tennessee; 
MATTHrwr  M  Nbelt.  West  Virginia;  Morris  Sheppard,  Texas;  JSl-mer 
Thomas.  Oklahoma;  BtrRTON  K.  WHnxxR.  Montana.  Kxr  Ptttman, 
Nevada;   Robert  M    LAFoLLrrrr.  Wisconsin. 

But.  where  do  these  great  patriots  and  legislators  stand  today? 

ir  the  third-term  principle  was  bad  in  1928.  why  is  it  gooa 
In  19407 


Engineering  and  Architectural  Service  Contracts, 
United  States  Navy 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1940 


STATEMENTS  FROM  NAVY  BUREAUS 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statements: 


NEGonATTD  Contracts 
Contracts  oirorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Do?ks,  Navy  Department,  on  a  cost-plua-fixed-fee  basis 


ui-i-nntE  «■«  .  liK'  .  to*  McrnujtiU 

Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.;  breskwater;  Frwlerick  Snar*  Corp<;ration.  IH  Liberty  St.. 

Ni-w  Y<»rk.  N.  Y.     K.'stirnate.l  owt.  rJ.'**!.'*"^ 
.\i»\»l  »ir  station.  <'ori>us  I'hristi,  1  I'X..  air  station;  Hrown  Si    Root.   W  .   3. 

H<ik>ws  (uluiiibia  (.  oii.'truction  Co  .  [-ost  e.flii-t  box  sO«'..  Corpus  Christi. 

•\kx      KMiiiiat'-<l  i-ost.  SZl.Jl"*.!"*). 
Navy  Vi»r<l.  Norfolk.  V».;  Na\>  ^  wJ.  I'hil.Klclphia.  Pa.:  shi;ibiiiUl:nK  dry 

tk>ck!<  an.l  accfssorus.  .^jicrnvr,  Whiw  &.  I'rvniLs.  Inr  .  Koky  Hros  .  Inc.; 

Mrmtl -Chapman  Si  >v>jl\.  Corjiorstioti.  oar*  of  l)ry   I«K-ks  .\s6otiales. 

lu  Ka»t  «»th  J<t..  .N.-W  \  ork  I'llv.     Kstitiiat.'il  i-o.-!!.  $17.tUi.(«X1. 
.Naval  Air  .»latiou.  IVusaeola.  Kla.  ax  latioii  fanlitu.s,  ll.irilaway  CoDtratling 

Co  ,  Columl'U.'*.  tia.     K.stunat«'d  ti«st.  M.iMi.i*W. 
Naval    .\ir   .-Jtation.    .Miami    :U;>a   lA)cka  .    KU..   aviation   facilitifs   <  Kntl 

Howlanil.  Inc  .  »n<l  Jiwk  guiiin.  Inc  .  i.f  Mianii.  Kla..  lUi-U  I'ostal  UMg., 

M:anii.  Ha).     K.itimatttl  iii.st,  $;t..V«t.iii«i. 
Naval  Air  SUlion,  Jacksonville,  Kla  .  aviation  -ihort-  farilities;  Duval  Enfi- 

lu^Tiiig  4   CoritratCinK  (.'o  ,  (ifurgv    1>     .Vuc-tit«T  Co..   Balson-Cook  Co., 

1*    ()    K.I  I.hMi.  Jaik-sonvillo.  KU.      K,itiiii;it.-.lc-ost,  $12,7^6.UOO. 
Naval  iTovinK  Crounl.  KaJilgnu,  Va  .  haiiuv.  .ic  .  J-  lTr>-ss-l)yer  Co.,  ITlfl 

K  .<t    N\V  ,  \V'A.sti:nt5U)n.  l>   C       K<timal>^l  o««t.  $j;i.i,(Wtt. 
Naval  Hiwpilal,   Norfolk,  Va  .  h<ispit:»l  w^ls.   K.   K.   N\»M.llt>  A  Co..  207 

Btau-fi  ••(   1  rail*-  Hl<li:  .  Norfolk.  \  a.     Kstimai<<l  n>st.  »175.ii>0. 
Naval   lor^•^lo  .-tation.  Nt»iK*t.  K    1..  explosive  manufaciurmg  buiUlmg 

an.l    stor»hoa-*,    1  n.knuak-Baiinjts  Co..   iO  Uigli  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Kvliiiial."!  <t..''l.  tSlvS.twu  ,....„ 

Naval  .\ir  SUiron.  Norfolk.  Va.;   aviation  nhoTf  facilities;   >  irymia  Kngi- 

m-rring  Co..  33U  >lh  ^t..  .Mfl-oo  Blil«  .  .Newport  Nt»s.  Va.     Kstinialid 

iMSt.  SlJ.ruu.iM>.  ,      ,  ... 

Naval  Vir  -Station.  Uuaxitaaanni  Bay;  dcfcns*"  ami  aviation  fi»ciutH>s,  KnM- 

tiick  finarv  Corporalioo,  lU  LiUrty  61.,  Niv»  York.  N.  Y.     EsUuiatctl 

cuft.  $5.iyo.oou. 

Navy  Y'ard.  -New  York.  N.  Y'.;   storehoiiw  an.l  aca's.-iori«i;   Turn«'r  Con- 

str'iKth.n  Co.,  A'Ai  L.eiinston  .\v-  .  .Sf»   York.  .N .   Y.     Kstiuiat.nl  cost, 

>4.l»W.UlA>. 
Coco    ."V.JO.  Canal  Zone;  aviation  facilities;  Lintlsren  &  Swinerton  Inc., 

lli-Vtman-Harn;*  l   >  .    tucker  NKilurf.  i!U   Ktot   4M   bl.,   New    York, 

N .  V  .     tsliinatiM  awt  $1 1.OJO.UU). 

Naval  Air  Station.  .Maine«l».  Calif  ;  a.l.litional  aviation  facilities;  John^>n, 
Drake  A  i'li^r,  Inc  .  U15  Latheui  ><iu»r«>  HUle  .  (.)iiklan<t.  I'alif  .  alio 
llj.>  Baker  BUic.  Mmii«itpoii.s.  Miuu.     E.*timate»l  o»t.  $><.««». u«JO. 

Naval  1  rwoing  station.  .Nc»i>..rt  K.  1  .  barrack?  ajul  ni.s>  hajl.  I'lalt  Con- 
tra..iiug  Co.,  Inc.,  It*  Bridge  St.,  Canibriagc.  Mass.  Esliiuatetl  cost, 
$4UI).lM). 

\\e«t«Tu  Pacific:  (Pew!  Harbor  an.l  i.^ands  m  Pacifld:  aviation  faculties, 

tHiil.liims,  fuel  stora^'.  Jre<l|ting.  etc  .  Hawaiian  l>Tinl(jing  Co  .  Rayiii..nd 

Conom*   I'lie   Co.    1  luner   Con?itruction  Co.   .Morrison   knu<i«en   t."o.. 

J.  11    Ponien.>y  St.  *.o  ,  OO  L«xlu«toa  Ave..  New  York  City.     EstunaU-d 

cuat.  t3l)..Hro,4Jlll). 
NavRl  .K\x  Statk<n,  gtionsel  Point.  R.  I  ;  Rviaiion  »h.ire  fscilities;  Cieo.  .\. 

Fuller  lo  ,  .MeiriitChai>m*n  Sl  ."k^itt  Corji  ,  57lt»  St   and  .Maduoa  Ave  . 

New  York.  NY.     K.»timale»l  o*t.  t.'«.JiH.iH). 
N»»y  Yar<l.  PhUa^li»tot*,   Pa.,    batt^y  ctiantinR  an-1   overtiaul   buil-linir; 

lluches-ruuUroU  Co.,  OW  9cbatT   Bldg  .   i'tiOvielpbia.   i'a.     EstunaU'^i 

Navai  oi«r»iini  tm/f.  ^•R  I)i*co.  Calif  .  Marine  »"<irp»  Nwrarks.  temporary 

b.iu>inK.  II    M     H>"l««a  4    Warn.  iM«rti»f«r»,  «b1<S   W.    Pico  Blvd..    Lo« 

\nirvles.  Calll.     KutiniAtetl  coat.  $1.63i).(lJI). 
Navy   yanl    .Nortolk.  Va..  eit«n»ion»  of  ni*chin*-<h.>r  b<iil«linit«.  Ru»t  En- 
*  «D««u«C«.,«i3r«orik«Bk»R.\Vaj.hinj:U'a.D.  C.       K.<t.iiiat«»l  .x**.  ITagXW. 
Naval  oiwrating  t>«9e.  ^*n  Di«>«o.  Calif  .  a-Mitional  av  lilioti -fiore  lacilitn-s  . 

M    H.  liolden  aJid   W  alur    Irwple.  one  of  M.   H    (ii'Mcn.  5J1   Bank   of 

\nte".c»  Bl<tc     .>^ati  D:«reo.  Calif      K«limale(i  ovt.  S;t.t:<'W^.iiV. 
Nary  Y  ar<i.  New  Y't*k.  N.  Y'  .  building  ways  and  facilitu-^  f.r  armore.l  docks. 

J    Kuh  Steers,  17  Battery  PI.  Ne*  Ycrk      Estiniat.-l  o  ^t 
I'ucel  .-v^nd  arv*.  \\  a.Nh  .  aviaiioi:.  auimunition.  ainl  tm-l  .sS»rii»:r 

Tbe  Austin  Cw..  iolU  IuuUmI  Avik.  CkviOaud,  Uluu. 

t7.JUU.4MX 


$1.77.S.'«»). 

;a»i»r.  i«"s. 
tUuiiiaU'vl  cual. 


$»U8,000  e.ST'^t'  OfficCT  in  chantP.  contract  NOy-SSJM.  Nrtj  Yard.  Pearl 
llarl^ir.  Rc-ulent  otiitvr  in  charg.'.  contract  NOy-3650, 
Navjl  .\ir  Station,  .Vlameda,  Calif. 


tOO.OlX) 

1' .0.1100 
1.  2U0.  UOO 


6.  02^c 
5.67. 

!>.\'"o 


825. 000     i  Ifc 


lti5.00O 
157,  500 


4.3% 

0    0 


525.000    4.3^ 


Aug.    5.1930 


10.500 

4.r-c 

^750 

2.5% 

22,500 

4% 

575,000 

4-38% 

•225.000 

4-74% 

155.000    4.08% 
550.000    5.M% 

4. a  000    4.37% 
15.  500     4% 
1,  6U),  000    5.  48% 

l.OiSaOOO    4.M% 

4.000    i6% 

7a  000    4.5% 

33^500    4.7% 
145,000    4  3% 

Ni,000    5.2% 

JU5. 000     4.  4% 


Officer  in  charRo,  contract  NOy  XSTO.  2929  IBth  Ave.  SW..      Aug.  20, 1939 
Seattle.    Wash.     Resident   officer    in   cha^Kl^,   contract 
N<Jy-3.i7"i.  -VJV  16th  Ave   SW.,  .>»eattlc.  Wash. 

Officer  m  charjre,  contract   NOy-36(«).  naval  air  station,      Oct.  30,  1938 
San  Juan.  P.  K..  P.  o    Box  3<M4.  Santurce.  P.  K      Resi- 
dent offici-r  in  charse.  ctintratt  NOy-3680,(»(*  Mercantile 
Trust  Bid?  .  Baltitnore.  Md. 

Offlc<-r  in  charce.  contract  NOy-4080,  15th  naval  district,     June  17.  1910 
BalN>a.  C    Z 

Otruvr  m  chiTiie.  contract  Ndy-KTMO.  naval  air  station.     June  11,  1*40 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  P.  O.  Box  66. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4100,  Navy  Y'ard.  Nor-     June  26, 194J 
folk.  Va.     Oltitvr  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4100,  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  l>a. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4130,  Naval  Air  SUtlon.     July    11, 1940 

Pensa<i>la.  Kla. 
Offlwr  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4131,  Naval  Air  SUlion,     June  28, 19W 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  N'Oy-4132,  Naval  .\ir  Station,  Do. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Officer  in  charee.  contract  N'Oy-4134,  Naval  Air  Station.      June  27.1940 

.\nacosl:a.  1 »   C. 
OtUirr  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4154,  Naval  Hospital,     June  29,1940 

Norfolk  I  Portsmouth  I,  Va. 
Ottici'r   m  charge,  contract   NOy-4157,   Naval   Training  Do. 

Station,  Newport,  K.  1. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4158.   Naval  K\t  Station.  Pa 

Norfolk.  Va. 

Officer   in   charge,   contract    .NOy-4162,    Naval    Station.      July    1.  l»4a 
Ciu&Dtananin,  Cuba.     Resident  officer  in  charge,  con- 
trail .NtJy  4162,  care  of  Krcderick  Snare  Corporation, 
114  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officer  in  charge,  oonlract  NOy-4163,  Navy  Y'ard,  New      July  11.194a 
York,  N.  Y. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract    NOy-4164,    fifteenth    Naval     July     2,  IMO 

Uistrict,   }{all>oa,    C.    '/..     Resident   officer    in    charge. 

contract  .NOy -1164.  care  of  liegeman -11  arris   Co..   230 

East  til  St..  .New  York  City. 
Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4165.  Naval  Air  Stalioo.     July     3,1940 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Officer   in  charge,  contract   NOy-4166,    Naval    Training     July      1,  IS»40 
Slatiun,  .Newi)on,  R.  1. 

Offitvr  in  charge,  contract,  NOy-4173,  Navy  Yard.  Pi«rl  Da 

liart>or,    i.    11.     Resident   officr    in   chare»'.   contract 
NOy-tiri,  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-417S,  Naval  Air  Statkm.  Da 

guooset  Puuit,  R.  1.,  P.  O.  box  ZIO,  Eatft  OlMOWicts, 
R.  1. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOv-4186,  Navy  Y'ard,  Itiila-     July      3, 1940 
delpbta.  Pa. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  N'Oy-4ls7.  eleventh    naval      July     0. 19U 
district.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-41S8,  Navy  yard.  Nor      July     3,1940 

folk,  Va. 
Officer  in    charge,    contract    NOy-4J05.   eleveuih    naval     July     6,  IMO 

district.  Sao  i>iego,  Calif. 

Om<vr  in  charge,  contract  NOy-430B.  Navy  Yard.  New     July     K,  1940 
Y.*k.  N    V 

oaiirr  m  iliarge,  contract  NOy-4210.  Naval  \\t  Station.     July    11,1940 
Scat  lie,  >S  MiU. 
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Ccmtracia  awarded  by  tKe  Bureau  o/  Yards  and  Docks,  Na  vy  Department,  on  a  cost -plxis- fixed -fee  basis — Continued 


Location,  character,  and  cost  of  protect 


Fee 


Navy  Yard.  Chiirleston,  5.  C;  storehouse,  cafeteria,  locker  fa<  ilities.  and  ex- 
tension »>(  pijie  shop:  Slraona-MayTant  Co..  10  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
K.stiraaJe.1  cKst.  »3'.*l,(«liV 

Navy  Yar'l.  N.  w  ^.Tk.  N.  V.:  Ic^na  Nland.  N.  Y.;  i»iwi  r  iliint  inipmve- 
meats;  Tlie  J.  O.  White  KngmevruiK  CorporatkoiL,  au  Broad  St.,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.     EstiraaU'd  oost.  (74U,UUU. 

Navy  Y'srl',  Philadelphia,  l"ii  .  nnd  Chnrlestrin,  6.  C .;  Marine  Banacks, 
Parris  Niand.  .-<  C.  iiripmvemetit  of  lower  plants.  United  Kiiginecrsaad 
Constructors,  Inc.,  1401  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ilsliiiiaud  ot)St,  $1,- 
rz5,in). 

Navy  Yard,  B'iston,  Mass  ;  Puhrnarine  Base,  Kew  lyondnn.  Conn.;  Im- 
prov.'metit  of  [M.w.r  pinnt  .'^lone  A  Webster  KnfinfTini:  Corporation, 
i«i  Hnvi'l  St  .  New  V.Tk.  N.  V.     F,sUniaU>d  oost.  $l..S'.i5.lHiO 

Marine  Barnu  k.*.  iVUHnliro.  \'a  ;  aviation  and  .Marine  ("■•rp'^  fa(!liti<»«: 
John  McShain'  Inc  .  3  Wett  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.  E.sJiiiialed 
cost.  »1.4<Vi.2.'in. 

Submarine  Ba."«e.  New  T,on<lon,  Conn.,  reneral  imprnvemont?  inclii<ling 
waterfront,  biiiHings.  and  new  niiirme  railway;  F.  H  M(<iraw  Si  Co., 
7x<»  Windsor  St  ,  Hanford.  Conn.  S(ie«rin,  Preston  A  Burrows,  Inc.,  50 
Church  St  ,  New  York  City.     F.!itim;jted  cost.  t2.:MI3.0i«i 

Marine  Bam»cks.  I•a^rl^  I.'iUnd,  S.  C.,  wat.T  well;  Layne-Atlantic  Co.,  Nor- 
folk. Va      KsliniaU-.!  Cost.  »4(1.(inn. 

Navy  \v\.  r.rl.«niouih.  N  H;  sliipway.  barracVs.  fxtrnsions  of  buildings; 
\b»rthft»  Co  ,  s(i  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Mass.     Estimal-i.l  cost,  $1,0^5,000. 


Navv  Yard.  Iliilivl.lj.hia.  Pa.^addiUonal  pier:  Kaufman  Ci^.^tnictinn  Co.; 

J   y    Bi  ' 

IHOO.OOO. 


J    y    Breiuieiiian 


■ij.tll! 

C.I  . 


1505  Ract-  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Fstlnmted  cost. 


Navy  Yard.  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  suhassemMy  shop,  improvement-;  of  shop 

builduigs.  and  sl«rt  rtorape  runways;  Walter  Kidde  Const ructori.  Inc., 

140  Ce.livr  St  .  New  York.  .N    V       Kstiniate.i  cost.  $l,.'i20,(HKl 
Naval   Acsuieuiy.    .Anu:it»ilis.    M<1.:   ad.litional  buildings  and   arces.sorie8: 

McCloskev   A   Co.,   1K»  Thompson  St..   Philadelphia,   Pa.     Estimated 

cost,  $1.210.nfl0 
Marine  Barmcks.  Parris  Islan<l,  P.  C;  temporary  housing  and  st^race  and 

aviation  faciUlie-s.  Cfuirles;  W    Angle,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  P    O.  Box 

174a      K.stliimte.1  cost.  li.-lJM.r.'^ 
Navy  Yar.i.  PhiUuL-lplna.  l^a  :  sliipflttcrs  shop  and  shipways  N'ns   2  and  3 

i'lcliiilinp  ninwavs.  ri.ctrir  sti'iji.  and  extensions  to  dLsjx  ns:iry;  ITupti««i- 

F.>iilki^    Co.,   k»    Schafl    Bldg  ,    Philadelphia,    Pa.     Eslimated   cost, 

$x.v>.ni>n. 
Naval  Traininc  ?tition.  Great   Lakes    TTI  :  improvemrnt  of  power  pmnt: 

(iibbsaiid  Hill,  Inc.,  Penniylvania  Station,  New  York,  .N.  V      IsiiuuUed 

cost.  M*l.tK«i  ,        „    , 

Naval  Oneralinj:  Ba-sr,  Ran  Diogo,  Calif  ;  Fleet  operating  ba*',  San   Pedro, 

Calif  ;  G.^.n.'''  Pollock  C.  .  8:MTamento.  Calif.;  Guy  F.  .Mkiiisou  Co.,  San 

Franciaco,  Calif.     Estimated  oost,  $lft,O12,5O0. 


15,750    4  2% 


Contract  ofliter 


Officer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4211,  Navy  Y'lud,  Charlcs- 
Uiii,  s.  c. 


37,000    5  2f.'~J  Oiri.vr  in  cl.anze,  oontract  NOy-4216,  Navy  Yard,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Otti(xr  in  diarve,  contract  NOy-42lfi,  Third  Naval  DU- 
trict.  9U  Church  St..  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
C5.000    8.  15'>;    Otii.vr  in  charge,  contract  .NOy-4217,  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oflittr  in  charge,  ftiniract  N'Oy-4217,  Navy  Yard,  Charles- 
ton. S.  C. 

Of!i<-<>r  in  charre,  contract  NOy-4217,  M.irine  BarrHcks, 
Parris  l.stan.l.  S   I". 

OfVioir  m  chiirgc,  contract  NOy-4218,  Navy  Yard.  Boston. 
.Ma.ss.  ()thc»r  m  cliarpe,  cintracl  NOy-421»,  Subma- 
riue  Ha.sc.  New  Ixindoii,  Conn. 

Oflicr  in  charce,  contract  NOy-4229,  Marine  Barracks, 
Quanlioo,  Va. 


65,000    5.15% 
«6. 000    4.7% 
115.000    5  4% 


$2.  000  .1  27% 

45.000  4.2% 

88.000  4.7% 

70.000  4.9% 

50. 000  4.  sr; 

no.  (TOO  4.8% 

37.  SOO  4.  58% 


Contract 
dat<-d 


Offiwr  in  ciiarge.  contract  NOy-4230,  Submarine  Won-, 
-New  l.iondon.  Conn. 


ofTic'r  in  charpo.  contract  NOy-4232,  Marine  Barracks, 

Parris  Island.  S.  C. 
Offlnr  in  chart-o,  contract  N'Oy-423fl,  Navy  Yard,  Port«- 

nioiilli,  N    H 
OffioT  111  charvo.  contract  NOy-4342,  Navy  Yard,  Pliila- 

delphi.i,  I'a. 

OiTicer  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4243,  Navy  Y'ard,  .New 
York,  NY. 

Officer  In  charge,  contract  NOy-426n,  Naval  Aca<lemy, 
Annapolis.  Md. 

OfTuw  in  charge,  contract  NOy-4251,  Marine  Barracks, 
Parris  Lilaud,  K.  C. 

Ofnccr-in<harBe.  contract  NOy-4264.  Navy  Y'ard,  Phila., 
Pa. 


Do. 
July    10.  1940 

Do. 

Da 
July    II,  1«40 

July    IX  l»40 

July  12,  1940 
July    IK,  l«40 
July    19.  1910 

July    18,  1940 

July    31, 1940 

Do. 

Aug.     S,  1940 

Aug.    Ifi.  1»U) 


23, 000    6.  38%    Offirtr-in-charpp,  contract  NOy-4277,  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, Great  Lak.-s,  111 

WK),  000    4.05%    Offlcer-in-charce,    contract    NOy-4279,    Naval   Opemtlng      Aug.    14.  ISMO 

Base,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Engineering  and   architectural   serfices  contracts 


Location 


New  York 

Newport,  R.  I 

Norfolk 

Pensacola 

Do 

Do   - 

Mare  Lsland 

Pearl  Harltor 

Annapolis . 

Pearl  Harbor 

Pensacola.....— . 

Do 

Hawthorne 


Character  of  project 


Turret  and  erection  stoop  buiWings. 
Exteostoo  of  assembly  shop 


Black  Point     

Mayj«^>rt,  FW   . 

IJuonst't  I'oml. . 

Black  Point.  Fla... 

Do 

Banana  River,  Fla. 

Charleston 

San  Juan 

Washington 

Key  West 


Rrloratinn  and  modemiration  of  switch- 
lioaril  for  [wwcr  plant. 

Atrrraft  storehor!.»e.  pnwind  school  build- 
ing, and  gymnasium  building. 

Seaplane  hun».Hu-  buiWing 

Design  officers"  apartment  building  

jOrav  ing  dry  docks -     

Relocation  of  organ,  chanfe*— chancel 

Administration  Niilding,  diiipensary,  and 

l.acfielor  of!ic«TS   quarters 
BoiJers,  weils,  outside  aerv  ices,  etc 

Administration  and  operations  building 

and  n-cnation  buiUling. 
Add.tuiiial  magazine  building  and  a.-.-.'s- 

•urit^. 

iKavsl  air  ba.**  and  carrier  base 

Improve  |icr»onncl  buildinfJ,  etc 

OfUeers"  qnartera 


General    st.ir<  boose,    aircraft   if  on  houar. 

and  prorurtiuent  and   ordnauiv   store- 

hoi>i»e 
Aviation-fiotrol  facilitiea 


AriT""'- 

mate  ctm- 

striiction 

ooats 


Riggers  an.l  laborers  shop,  field  offices  — 
Tem|x>rary  aviation  patrol  facilities 

Ward  buiMing,  \ur?«*s' quarters.  Hospital 

Coriis  (luarters.  an.l  officers'  guitru-rs. 
Naval  aviation  patrol  facililies 


$2,571,000 

3«l.  r.-io 

4oaooo 

l,0fi0.054 
S8.1.000 

0) 
3,412.033 
45,000 

535,000 

iiawuo 

131,250 

240,000 
125,000 
654.564 

SI.',.  >^»<^i 


Approxi- 
malc  fee 


$89,985 

14.000 

16.000 

45, «« 

13.400 

3(10 
no.  4<l0 
>2,500 

18,7.'i0 

'9,500 

4.725 

'600 

35.000 
12,920 

4,  37.1 

18,910 

10,710 


Approxi- 
mate per- 
wnt 


3.5 

$.5 
4.0 
125 

a.  50 

3.5 


>  s 


3.0 


18 
3  5 

3  5 


Contract  No. 


NOy-3523. 


I  Design  change. 


>  Lump  sum. 


14^  2^1 

f  7'".'J 

( 
1 

'3  75 
•4  0 

22.^.000 

9.5fiO 

4.25 

flw.vn 

Mzsno 

4.35 

340.000 

12.500 

3.S 

» Survey 

< 

Cost  plus  3 

NOy-3.'.24 

NOy-3:.24 

NOy-3.'a» 

NOy-3.540 

NOy-S.S.'iT 

NOy-3.')61.   ... 
NOy-3591 

NOy-3593 

NOy-361J 

N0y-3fil« 

NOy-3«36 


Date 


June   20. 1939 


NOy    3fl5L 
1     Supp.  1. 
NOy  3002  .... 

N'Oy-3fl99, 

!»iipt>    1. 
NOy  3701  ... 


NOy-3702  .. 

NOy-3713  .. 
N'Oy-3724... 

NOy-3734... 

N'Oy-3743  .. 

percent — salariea. 


July    10 

July   14 

July  29, 

do... 

Aug.  14 
A  up  17. 
Sept.    6. 

Sept.    9, 

Sept.  25. 

Sept.  22, 

Sept.    7, 

Oct.  17. 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  10. 
Nov.  15, 


1939 
1939 
1939 

1930 
1919 
19^9 

193fl 

1939 

1939 

1039 

1939 


1939 
1939 


Engineer  or  archiieot 


Lockwood  (<n'«n<'  I"npini'<'r.s,  Inc  , 

311  Rockefellrr  Plata,  New  York 

Citv. 
Cbas    T    Main,  Inc  ,  301   Devon- 

.shire  .'St.,  Boston 
Arthur   L    .N.b.oii,  31   St.   James 

.\ve.,  liostoii. 
KolnTt   Si   lo.   Inc.,   Bona   Allen 

BIdg  ,  Atlnnta,  Ga. 
John  F    Hiviiolils.  i'ost  Oflior  Box 

44A2,  Jarks.jiivilie. 
Ho 
Frcl.Tic  R.  Harris,  Inc..  27  Will«iii 
I     St  .  Niw   ^ork  City. 
Paul   P.   (T>\.    ArtliUfcts"   Bids., 

Ph'lad.liihia 
C.     W.     Dickrv,     Damon     BMg., 

Honolulu.   1     H 
Rolx'rt  A    '"o  .    Inc,   Bona    Allen 

Bld^:  .  Atlanta.  Ga 
Y'onge  A  Hart.  Thiesen  BIdg.,  Pen- 

sacola. 
Wm    P    NHI  <'o..  Ltd  ,  4114  I/oma 

\  ista   .\ve.,    lyis    Angeles.   Cali- 
fornia. 
RotHTt   .N     .\n?a.«.   42"  Hildebrant 

BM?  .  J.«'^(v»»ivi!(-.  F!« 
Kt39  {  Jenks  A   Biliou.   Industrial  Tru-st 

Hldr  ,  PnivKhfv-e, 
.Marsh     A-     Sax.  ibye,     Hildebrant 

Bl/ie  .  J»rt<wnvii»e,  Fla. 
Rofx Tt   A    <'"  .    Inr  .    Bona   Allfn 

BH?  ,  .^tlanla,  Ga. 


F 


Nov.  12. 1939 


Sept.  21. 
Nov.  24, 

Nov.  27, 

do... 


19.39 
1939 

1939 


John  F    Reynolds.  Pf»st  Office  box 

444J,  jM-ksonv  ille. 
Slnioas   A    l>a|>ham.   7   State   St.. 

ChiirU"'t'>n 
Rolwrt   A    <'o.   Inc.,   Bona  Alien 

BIdg  ,  Atlinta,  Ga 
Paul    P     'ni,    Ar'-hitects    BMg  , 

Pfiiladi  l|>hia.  Pa 
RUS.H.  II  I     Pancmst.  First  .N'atlotia 

Bunk  Bl.ig  ,  .Miami. 

•  B«L  •  F.  O. 


i 
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I.oeUk>a 


Char»cU>r  of  pro)«l 


QU"::*-!  Point 


Do.... 

NewpiJft   . 


I>isprn5ary 


Topticr»phic  »nJ  hydrographic  survey* . 
Ofllon' of  the  day  baildioK 


Ki'ftmnr<"nMnt  and ettonsion  yard  service 
Laundry  and  bakery  buildings 


K»n«.h^.    Mi<JwT»y. 
t«»nJutin,  kudiak,    > Air  basrt — — 

an<l  Silka.  |l 

Various  \ir  tiaaes 'neulrsli'.y  hanears) 

Harhi'l'.r  ..mrers'  (jiiarUTS.  f^rracks.  and 

m«-"o  hall.  i-lc. 
Naval  a»r  station 


lUnana  River.  Fla 
Jackaoaville.  Fta. . 


Approil- 
nial'-  con- 
st njct;on 
coila 


Survey 
30,000 

110.000 
&4.000 


AppP  rl- 

timie  fee 


tI.2S0 

•12.  573 

'1.  3U0 

4.400 

2.000 

*2.500 


Appmxi- 

niaio  jwr- 

cent 


Contract  No. 


13 


4.0 
4.0 
1  1 

75 


19.000. 000    f     ,5,^,000    '2. 7S-3;0 


Assembly  aiid  p'pa'f  ^hop 


1.500.000 
165,000 

Survey 

1.000.000 


•5.825 

•30.0110 

5.  «» 

•  10.000 

30.000 


V375 
•ZO 
15 

(•) 
3  0 


Pat« 


NOy-37«3 


NOy-37M. — 
NOy-38DI.... 
NOy-M».— 
NOy  3815  ... 

'N'Oy-3560  ... 


jNOy-3560  . 
NOy-3689.. 

NOy-3661.. 


Dec    13.1939 

do 

Dec   r.  1839 
Jan.    12.  IMO 


Sept.  19.  1939 

Oct.    20.1939 
Nov.  13,  1939 

Dec   16.1939 


Engineer  or  architect 


Cbas.  A.  Majruirr  an<l  Asaociation. 

63U    lurkd   Head    Bldg.,   Truvi- 

dence,  K.  I. 
Chas.  A.  Mairuireand  .Association, 

TrovidfO^v.  K.  1. 
Ri>NTt   A    <''<  .    Inc  .    Bona   .\llen 

BI'lB-.  .\tUnta.  <«a. 
Arthur  L.  Nrlson.  31  St.  James  St.. 

F{<«ton.  .Mass. 
\V    F  JsckionC'o.Inc,  Red  Rock 

BIdg.,  AllanU,  Gft. 

.\lbert  Kahn,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Do. 

Marsh  4  Saxelbye.  Hildcbrant 
Bide..  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Robert  .M.  .\nea.s.  420  Hildebrant 
Bld«..  JacksoDviUo.  Kla. 

Robert  4  Co.,  Inc..  Bona  Allen 
BIdg..  Atlanta.  Ua. 


'  Net. 


'  Orijss. 


•  Lumpsum.  M'ost  plus  3  percent-salaries. 

Engineering  and  architectural  services  contracts  with  percentage  completed  by  Aug.  31.  1940 


•  Supplemental. 


Location 


New  York 

Newport.  R.  I 

NortoUc 

IVnsaoola 


I>o 

Do    .. 


M.ve     bland.     Pearl 

H*rN>f 
Anxiapulu 


I'earl  Harbor 

I'ensacula 

Do 


-Approxi- 
mate con-  '  .Approxl- 
siruction    \  mate  fee 
costs 


.Approii- 

mat  A 
;*rci'at 


Turret     and    erection    shop 

buiMiar*. 
Eilt-niiou  of  a.<sembly  shop  . 

RolocatJin  an  1  modcrniration 
■iWTtchNiarl  f  >r  (>.i*«r  plant. 

.\inTt/t  ■a.>n-fii>iisi',  tJr'>"nJ 
!«.-ruKil  huiMiii>:,  an  I  t;yra- 
nasiuni  bull  linif 

Sk-plane  biuigar  building 

IVsirn     olfici-rs'     ft[>!\rtment 

biuMin;;. 
<iraving  dry  docks 


H^twtbome. 


Black  Point,  Mayport. 

Kla. 
(juoBset  Point 


Black  Point.  Fla 

Do  — 

Banana  River,  Fla 


Charleston 

San  Juan   

Washington 

Ko^WMt 

QaooMt  Point 

Do 

Peosacola 


R.l<ioation  of  ufRan,  changes; 
*"hano>l 

.Adriiim.<trati')n  biiildinK,  dis- 
IKTUvuv.   aivl    bachelor    ol- 
f^t^TS'  ijiwrtiTs 
Boiler!,    wi-lls.    oiiisido   serv- 

l<-«r«.  etc 
.\.lniini*tratMn  and  ojienition.* 

bijildinc      Mvl      recntil.i'n 

buil'line 
.Kddilion.al  tn.icuino  building 

and  atxvss>  ir  ie.'< . 
Naval  air  ba.*-  and  carrier  base 

Improve  perwnnel  buildings. 

etc 
Officers' quwter^    

(ieneral  ^slon-hoiise,  aircraft 
»t4>r(>hou-«'.  and  i-arls  and 
o?<ln.inc»>  <lj<ri-h'>ii«" 

.Vviatiou  luiirol  fanliiies 

Ri«R»*r»    and    laborv-rs    shop- 

Tenitxirary  aviation  patrol 
faciUtH'S 

War^l  buil<lin)j.  nurses'  auar- 
t<TS,  hospital  (••>rv>s  <iiiar- 
tcrs.  iiid  .viTiivrs'  ijiiarbTs. 

Naval  aviation  patrol  faclliliea  I 

Disi»"n.'*ary       

Topographic   »nd    hydro- 

traphic  survey-* 
Otfiivr-of  the-i-lay  buiUlinK 


$2,571,000 
39a  750 

400.000 

1,  Otia  'J64 

383.000 

C) 
3.412.033 
45.000 
535.000 


Newpiirt  Rearraneement     and     eiten- 

I      sionof  y»rdser\i(*fai-il;t:e». 
Laundry  and  Imkery  buildinga 


Pensacola 


210. 815 
131.250 

C) 

310,000 

125.000 
e-M.  5C4 

3U5.S40 

14S.aM 
ZiS.OOO 
yHO.  .-iOO 

wo.  000 
50,000 

(>) 

3a  000 

110.000 
64.000 


180.985 
14.000 
16,000 
45,000 

13.400 

>300 

119,400 

'ioOO 

18,750 

DO,  500 


'  IVs'.itn  change. 
I  Lump  sum- 


Contract  No. 


4.725 

>500 

25.000 

12.930 

4.375 

IS.  300 

la  710 

5,769 

9.560 

«  42.  500 

12.JO0 

1.250 

•  12, 575 

•  1.200 
4.400 
iOOO 


xs 

X5 

4.0 
4.25 

X50 
15 

X5 

4.5 
3.6 


(•) 
3.8 

15 

2.8 

3.5 

'175 

•4.0 

4.25 
4.35 

1« 
2.5 


10 

4.0 
11 


NOy-3533._. 
NOy-M24  . 

NOy-3525  . 
NOy-3539    .. 

NOy-3540  ... 
NOy-3557  .. 
NOy-3J61  .. 
.NOy-3592  .. 
NOy-35M  .. 

.VOy-3«15  -. 
NOy-3616  .. 

NOy-36a«  .. 


DaU 


June  26.1939 

July  iai«i> 

July  14.1939 
July    29,1939 

do 

Aug.  14.1939 
Aug.  17.  1939 
Sept.  5.  1939 
Sept.    9.1939 

Sept.  25, 1939 
Sept.  22.  1939 


Engineer  or  architect 


Lockwood  Greene  Eneinei'n.  Inc..  30 

Rockefeller  Plara.  New  York  City. 
Chr»rles  T   Main,  Inc.,  201  Devonshire 

.<i..  Boston. 
Arthur  L.  .Nelson.  31  St.  James  .Vve., 

Boston. 
Robert  i  Co..  Inc.,  Bona  Allen  Bldg., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  F.  Reynolds,  post-office  box  4442. 

Jacksonville. 
.   .  do    


Percent 
ooraple- 
tioo.  Aug 
31,  1(K0. 


Sept. 


1939 


fNOy-3651...  W      17.1939 
ISupp.  1 J 


NOy-3692. 

(NOy-36'J9 
iSupp.  1 
.NOy-3701 


NOy-3702 

NOy-3713„. 

NOy-3724^ 

NOy-3734-.. 


NOy-3743... 
NOy-3763  .. 
NOy-rM... 
NOy-3801... 
NOy-3S39  .. 
.NOy-3845  .. 


Nov.    8. 1939 

'I Nov.  iai939 
I  Nov.  1.5, 1939 

Nov.  13.  1939 

Sept  2L1939 

Nov.  24.  1939 
Nov.  27,  1939 

„..do 

Dec.   13,1939 
do 


Frederic  R.  Ilarrls,  Inc.  27  Williams 
St.,  .New  York  City. 

Paul  1'.  Cret,  .\rchiiecls'  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. I 

C.  W.  Dickey,  Damon  Bldg..  Hono- 
lulu, T.  IL 

Robert  k  Co..  Inc.,  Bona  Allen  Bldg., 

.Mlauta,  <ia. 
Yonxe  A  Hart.  Thlcsen  Bldg.,  Pcnsa- 

cola. 

Wm.  P.  Neil  Co..  Ltd.,  4814  Lom» 

Vista  .\ve.,  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 
(Robert    N.    An«a.s.    4Jll    Hildebrandt 
\    Bldg.  Jacksonville.  Kla. 

Jenks  &  Ballou,  Industrial  Trust  Bldg.. 

Providence. 
(Marsh  &  SaTelbye,  Hildebrandt  Bldg  , 
\    Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Robert  A  Co.  Inc.,  Bona  .Vllen  Bid?., 
Atlanta,  Qa. 

John  F   Reynolds,  po^t  office  box  4442. 

Jacks<inville. 
f Simons    ii     Lapham,    7    State    St., 
\    Charleston. 

RoN-rt  A  Co  Inc.,  Bona  Allen  Bldg., 
.\tl3nta.  (ia. 

Paul  P  (ret.  Architects  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, I'a. 

Ru<B«ell  T.  Pancoa-st,  First  National 

Bank  Bide  .  Miami. 
Charles  .\.  Nfas'iire  A  .Associates,  630 

Turks  Head  Bldg.,  Providence.  R.  I. 
....do 


'  Survey. 

♦Cost  plus  3  p«'rccnt-  salaries. 


Dec   27.  1939  Robert  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Bona  .Allen  Bldg., 

I  .\tlanlA,  Oa. 

Jan.    li  1940  I  Arthur  L   Nelson.  31  St.  James  St., 

I  Boston.  Mass. 

Jan.    17.  IWO  W    K    Jackson  Co.,  Inc..  Red  Rock 

'  Bldg.,  .Atlanta.  Oa. 

•Rel. 
•*.  O. 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
95 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

95 

100 
100 
100 

100 
90 

100 
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Location 


Character  ot  project 


Kaneohe,  Mldwav, 
San  Juan.  Ki>dlak, 
and  Sitka. 

Various  . 

Banana  River,  Fla 


Atr  ba.'*>9 


Do 

Black  Point,  Fla... 


Do _ 


Parrlslsland,  8.  C... 

Torpe<1o  station,  New- 
port, R.I.    

Fif'eeulh  District, 
H«U>Ki.  C    Z. 

Uawlhiirne,  Nev 

Navy  yanl  dock.  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Naval  air  station, 
Coco  Solo. 

Naval  amniunltii-n  de- 
pot, Ha¥ktlK)rne, 
Nev. 

NavpJ  Air  f:«!ion«. 
Miami  and  Jack.son- 
vilJe. 

Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion. NexviKirt 

Navy  yard  .I'xk.  Nor- 
folk and  I'hilrt'lel- 
phia. 

Corpus  Chrlstl- 

Do - - 

Navy  yard  dock.  New 

Yoric 
New  London . 


ApjiroTj. 
mate  con- 


ftniction    I  mate  lee 

Ul^L8 


peroont 


Charleston 

Naval  .Air  Sution. 
Norfolk. 

Marine  Corps  na.se 
and  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion,   San  Diego. 

Pensacola 


Quantico 

Charleston 

Balboa  and  Coco  Solo 


Air  ba-^ew  (neutrality  hangars; 

Bachelor     oflu-ers'      qoarters, 
liHTracks,  and  mess  hall,  etc. 
Naval  air  station 

Dispensary,  commissioiied 
ofTicers'  quarters  and  gate- 
house 

Overti.iul  aH'l  rejiBj-  shop, 
bachelor  officers'  quarters, 
admincitrHtion  building, 
roads  and  services. 

Mess  hall  and  galley  buOdinp 

F.xt>losive  manufacturing 

buiM:ng  an.l  accesjsones. 
Headnuarten-  building 

.Aiimiunilion  storage  facilities 

Extension   of   m.ichii>e   shop 

and  relocHtion  re.staurant. 
Bre«kw  liter  

Surveys,  sdditionil  ammuni- 
tion storage  facilities. 

Aviation  (aciliucs 


Extension  of  storehouse  and 

ac«vs>i>rips. 
Construction  of  shipbuilding 

docks. 

.Aviatiiin  f'uilitios    

Florttinc   dfK-iv?   ARD-I  and 

AHh  .? 
Genera!  storehou.se  and  office 

biiililin^: 
BuMileiiieiiial  <le|>artment  an- 

nei,     rei«i*ir    shop,     Diesel 

laboratory,  etc 
Kitension  pii>e  shop 

Aviation  shore  facilities 

Post  exchange,  dispensary, 
overhaul. 

Power  plant,  enrine  storage. 
.A  and  K  shop,  roads,  and 
servKvs. 

HruVc  exlen-sion  of  trans- 
port budding,  overhaul 
shoii.  etc. 

Cafeteria  building 

Additional  aviation  shore  fa- 
cilities. 
Seaplane  hangar 

Air  l>a.ses,  di.stributlon  sys- 
tems 


J19.  nnaooo 
Lsoaooo 

165.000 

215,000 

2,  f.»VS.  M8 

270,000 
3r.o.  000 
223,750 

7M.0O0 
2,  MO.  000 


j"$H-:>io 

1'56U.IX)U 


/    '5. 6-J 
I  •  30.  01 


6-25 
OUO 
5.  WK) 


<«,  SKZOOO 

32.s,noo 

15,421.(100 
13.  02S,  (HX) 


Naval  air  station,  San 

Difgo 

Pacific-lack,     .Alaska- 
San  Juan. 

Mare  Islan.l  anl  I'earl  |  Oraviiig    <1rydocks    (increase 


64a  000 
IfiO,  000 

3.  («aooo 

39a  000 
95a  000 

700,000 

12V  000 

I  5.  1S7,  000 
750,000 

I  i  000, 000 


Uar  Ikjt. 
Qucaset  Point- 
Pearl  Harbor.. 


Kfv  West 


(Juonaet  Point 

Naval  Air  Dcp<it,  lona 
Isianil. 

Navy  yard  dock.  Bos- 
ton. an<l  .sut 'marine 
ba.-H'.    Nrw    Ixin'bin. 

Navv  yard  dock.  Mare 
b'.and 


TorpeiloSlation.  New- 
;iort,  R.  I. 
Do  


Vallejo,  CaMf. 


u  drpltis 
Additional  surveys 

Fhipfltters'  shop,  electrical 
shop.  V   and  C.  shop,  etc. 

T(i|«.crai>hir  and  subsurface 
surveys. 

Adflitional  surveys 

Improvement  of  power  plant 

do 


Extension      administration 

buiVlinr,  ^U"\m  test  plant. 

ek'Cfric      sliop,      extension 

biiil'lina  :t.vi. 
A'lMuiiivtr:itk.pii  Niilding  and 

I  vt.  ii.-i-i,  in  iU.vi»>n.sary. 
Tnr;<'*:u  .i.-siiublj  plant 


V 


300.000 


•laooo 

6,000 
83.000 

lanoo 

14.400 

7,c:»o 

5,000 
19,S00 
00.000 

4.HI0 

31.'.,  000 

12.  3.10 

.350.000 

4.V).  000 

laooo 

50,000 
25.  (iOO 

6,400 

12a  000 

21,000 

28.500 

32.  4.'.9 

5.000 

(  •  27,  ,100 

t'  12.S.1I00 

30,000 

/  •  1.1.  orxi 

\  •  50.  WW 
33,150 

3,300 

f  '  16.  IOO 
\  •  36.  000 

2,500 


000  low-cost  housing  units 


740.000 
1,32.1,000 

850,000 

460,000 

700.000 

2.000.000 


2.100 

37.000 

6.'.  000 
39.382 

16.  100 
24, 100 
32.500 


'.75 
•iW 

'.875 
•2.0 
3.5 

(•) 
15 

3.11 


10 
4.0 
142 


Contract  No. 


2  75 
2.  11 


15 

18 

i27 

146 


4.0 

4.0 

125 

6.38 

10 

4.5 

4  0 

'  .13 
•2  4 

4.0 

'.75 
•2.50 


^75 
•1.64 


fi.0 

4.9 

4.63 

15 
3  5 
1.82 


«Coet  plus  3  percent— salaries. 


Cirusa. 


\Oy-35«0  .. 
NOy  -356a 

SUpp     2, 
NOy-3Bl»  .. 

N0y-3(SJ1... 
NOy- 1944 

NOy-3945  . . 


NOy-WOS 
NOy-»09i 
NOy-4092  . 
NOy-4101 
NOy-4155 
N'Oy-4150  . 
NOy-4161  . 

NOy-4212 

NOy-4213 

NOy-42-.>4 

NOv-»2r« 
NOy-4227. 

.NOy-4228 

NOy-4234 

NOy-4249. 
NOyHI254. 
NOy-4255 

NOy-4258 

NOy-4259. 

NOyH368 


Date 


|NOy-^»l 
NOy-4285-. 

NOy  11G0 

Sujip.  1 

NOy -3561.. 
.Supp.  1      - 
(.NOy  3764 
\Suj)p.  1 

NOy-1160 

Supp. 3 
/NOy-37i3 
ISuitp.  1   - . 
/NOy-3764. 
ISupp   2      . 

NOy-4218 

NOy-4218 


NOy-4297 

NOy-4307. 
NOy -4308 
NOy-1300. 


Engineer  or  ardiiteet 


Sept.  19, 1930 

[Oct.    2a  1939 
Nov.  la.  193a 

Dec.   16,1939 

Mar.  22.1940 

Mar.  2.1,1940 


Apr.  29. 1940 
June    12.  liMO 

do 

June  iai940 
June  4. 1940 
June  26, 1940 
June     7.1940 

June   1.1. 1940 

July  S,  ISHO 
July     9.1940 

July  I.  IsHO 
July     9.  1940 

June     8. 1940 

July      9.1940 

July  la  1940 
July  20,1940 
July    17.1940 

July  25.  1940 
July    27, 1940 

July    2f..  1940 

Aug  8.1940 
do 


I  Allwi  Kahn,  Inc.  New  Center  Bldg., 
\    Detroit,  .Mich. 


do 


M^vrsh      A      Saxelbye,      Hildebrandt 

Mldg,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
RoN'rt    M     A  upas.   420   Hildebrandt 

Bldg..  Jacksonville.  Fla 
Marsh  A  Siixelbje,  Hildebrandt  Bldg., 

Jacksonville,  PIm. 


Roliert    A    ("o., 
Atlanta,  Oa. 


Bona    Allen    Rldp  , 


Simons    it    I^pham,  7    PUte    St., 

Charleston   S    (\ 
Charle.s    T.    Main.    Inc..    201    Devon- 
shire St..  Boston,  M  iss. 
Delano  A   Aldricti,   12fi   Ka,st   Thirty- 

eii^hlh  St  .  Nev*  Sork,  N.  Y. 
.Austin  W.  Karl,  .11  Loi>«t  .Ave.,  San 

Knincisco,  Calif. 
C       A      llandevside     Co.,     Oeneral 

Motors  HIdk:.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Kre^lenc  R     Harns,   Inr  ,  27  WillMm 

.<!.,  New  York,  N    Y 
Will.   P.  Neil   Co.,    I.t.!.,   4M4    Ixiraa 

Vi.>.tii  .Ave.,   Los  .An>.'e!fi>,   t'.ilif. 

KoU'rt  ii  Vo.,  Inc.,  AUan:a,  Oa 


Charles  .A  Majruire  A  As.soc:ites,  'VO 
Turk-  Mend  Hid?  ,  Provideu'-e,  K   1 

Fre-lcric  R.  Harri.s,  Inc.,  If7  \N  illiam 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rot>ert  A  Co..  Inc..  Atlanta.  Oa 
Frederic  R.  Harris.  Inc.,  27  William 

St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
do 


Percent 
ciuiiple- 

lioii.  .Aug. 
31.  1940 


jPept.  19,1939 

ban.    27,1940 

iFeb.    24,1940 

jjune   12.1940 

JMay  22. 1940 

|junc    29.  1940 
July    la  IMO 

..do 

Aug.    11  1940 

Aug.   26,  1940 

do 

Aug.   17.1940 


E     I,     ScholfleJ.l   A    Arthur    Deimel. 
Mercer  Bldg.,  .New  London,  <'onn 

William  L.  West.  Jr.,  Myrtle  Bt-ach, 

S   C. 
Oitlels  A  Vallet,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kistner,  Curtis  A  Wright,  666  8(>reck- 

eli  Bldg.,  Sau  Dicro.  CaJif 

Wyatt  C.  Hedrick,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 


Francis     P.     Sullivan,     Marshall     A 
(ionpwer,  and  Weschler  A  Clcary, 
Wa.shinpton.  D.  I). 
Simons  A  lApham,  7  State  St.,  Charlee- 

ton.  S.  C. 
(Jaros,  Baum  A  Bolles,  415  Lexington 
I     Ave  .  .New  York.  N,  Y. 
RotHTls   A    Schatfer   Co.,  807   North 
Michigan  Ave. 

Albert  Kahn,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich  ... 

Frederic  R.  Harris,  New  York,  N.  V 

f(  harles    A.    Magulre    A    Associates, 
I     I'rovidenoe.  R.  I. 

I  Alt)ert  Kahn,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich 

I I  Russell  T.  Pancoaft,  Miami  Beach, 
J     Kla. 

;/Charles    -A.    Magulre    A    Associates, 
I     rro\  iflt-n'-e,  K    1. 
J.  O   White  Knpinrt'rinc  Corporation, 

80  Broail  St.,  New  York.  NY. 
Stone  A  Webster  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration, 9U   Broad   St.,    New    York, 
N    Y. 
Austin  W    Karl.  51  Lopez  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Charles  .A.  Magulre  A  As-soctates, 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Charts  T.  Main,  Inc.,  201  Devon- 
shire St..  Boston.  .Mass. 

AiUrt  V.  Holler.  First  .Nati/tnai  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Franciaco.  ('alif. 


*  bupplementaL 


•^eU 


100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

90 

95 
100 

95 
90 
.10 
25 
SO 

70 

40 
2S 

2S 

40 

80 
30 

25 
» 

ao 

15 

15 

15 

10 
20 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

80 
25 

25 
15 

10 
10 
15 
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The  Notification  Ceremonies  at  Elwood,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  28  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pnnled  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jay  Franklin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.  1940.  under 
the  heading  "Willkie  ceremony  at  Elwood  held  by  courtesy  of 
New  Deal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  24.  1940) 

W«  THE   PKOPLS — WrU-KB  CIHEMONT    AT   ELWOOD   HELD   BT    COUBTTST 

or  Nrw  Deal 
(By  Jay  FranKUn) 

As  this  column  Is  written  there  la  no  reason  to  feel  confident 
that  Wendell  L.  Willkie  may  not  be  the  next  President  of  the 
Unite<l  Slates 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  l>e  elected  next  November, 
but  the  !FB ae  can  be  decided  only  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  minds 
cf  the  voters,  and  until  that  Issue  Is  so  decided  It  is  my  intention 
to  regard  him  as  cur  second  most  Important  public  official — the 
man  who.  together  with  or  In  oppo.sition  to  Roosevelt,  has  It  in 
hl»  personal  p)ower  to  determine  our  national  destiny. 

All  I  wish  Is  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to  sing  bass  face  the 
fucts  about  the  N"w  Deal,  and  drop  that  tenor  aria  about  candy- 
stick  philosophy  and  the  perils  of  big  government. 

After  all.  these  high  notes  of  opposition  to  social  reform,  however 
desperately  needled,  chiefly  reflect  the  craven  fear  of  taxes  on  the 
part  of  the  upp»r  bracketeers  and  the  desire  to  treat  labor  as  a 
commodity  on  the  part  of  big  business.  Tins  Is  not  an  issue 
which  can  be  disciiased  in  a  vacuum.  We  face  a  world  revolution 
as  well  as  a  world  war.  and  any  nation  which  depends  on  such 
motives  Is  doomed  In  advance. 

W.    p.    A.    IN    ELWOOD 

Let  us  take  the  Wlllkie  ceremonies  at  Elwood.  Ind  .  on  August  17. 

That  there  was  anything  lolt  of  Elwood  to  stage  the  acceptance 
speech  is  due  to  the  New  Deal,  tp  W  P.  A.,  and  to  the  methods  of 
big  government.  Here  I  do  not  refer  to  the  reports  that  20  percent 
of  Klwoods  populattcn  is  on  W  P.  A.  or  relief  I  refer  to  the 
physical  set-up  of  the  city  Itself,  on  which  the  New  Deal  govern- 
ment has  spent  $500,000  The  WUlkic  committee  should  have 
printed  on  Its  program  and  literature  "By  Courtesy  of  the  New  Deal" 

to  do  an  honest  Job. 

TTie  streets,  alleys,  and  sidewalks  on  which  the  WlUkleltes  drove 
and  park'd  their  cars  cr  strcUed  represent  a  W  P  A.  Investment 
of  $311  533.  according  to  the  offlcial  figures  available  at  Washing- 
ton The  very  park  where  the  acceptance  speech  was  delivered  was 
landscaped  by  the  W  P  A.  at  a  cost  of  $8  702.  and  the  candystick 
theory  also  Is  responsible  for  repairing  and  beautifying  and  develop- 
ing many  of  the  other  facilities  which  awaited  the  visiting  Re- 
publicans The  armory  (112  841),  the  school  (P  W  A  granted  El- 
wcod  •43.&38  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school). 

It  may  be  indelicate  to  mention  water-supply  and  sewage  systems 
In  the  presence  of  Republicans,  few  ol  whom  needed  to  take  baths 
in  Elwood,  but  W  P.  A.  locked  after  that  little  detail,  too.  at  a 
cost  to  Mr.  Winkle's  taxpayers  of  tVLTSO.  The  pleasant  little  crock 
that  runs  tlurough  Elwocd  was  developed  and  beautified  by  big 
goi'ernment  at  a  cost  of  tl0  651.  scho«.>l  and  playgrounds,  rec- 
reation projects  (112,645).  sewing  projects  (114,784),  and  so  forth. 
and  BO  on. 

KXPT  TOWN    ALIVE 

To  sum  up.  the  fact  that  EJwood  had  the  facilities  fand  the  cash) 
to  Stage  the  Wlllkie  acceptance  speech  is  due  to  the  New  Deal, 

Otherwise,  when  the  Grand  Old  Party  candidate  revisited  his  boy- 
hood home  he  might  well  have  found  it  a  ghost  town  like  some  of 
those  desolate  played-out  mining  cities  which  he  visited  in  the 
high  Rockies  of  Colorado.  For  big  business  picked  up  Elwood.  used 
It.  and  then  moved  on,  leaving  behind  a  litter  of  aging  houses  and 
•tranded  people,  and  when  Wlllkie  was  old  enough  to  do  so.  he 
movtd  on.  too,  on  the  trail  ol  big  business  and  seems  only  to  have 
remembered  Bwood  when  he  discovered  that  the  filih  floor  at  a 


Fifth  Avenue  flat  in  New  York  cnty  lacked  the  facilities  for  a  front- 
porch  campaign. 

II,  aa  he  says,  the  story  of  Elwood  Is  the  story  of  America,  the 
new' city  hall  park  ought  to  cont.iin  an  inscription:  "Used  up  by 
big  business;    restored   by   big  government." 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  is  safe  or  honorable  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  say;  "Oh.  the  W  P  A— softens  our  moral  fiber,  a 
political  racket,  wastes  public  money.  America  wants  Jobs,  not 
relief  "  The  time  has  come  for  them  to  admit  that  the  New  Deal 
has  saved  the  American  people  and  that  they  want  more,  not  less 
of  It. 

Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WKST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  28  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  POLITICAL  DIGEST 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Crocdbye.  America!"  from  the  Political  Digest,  published  in 
New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Political   Digest   for  August   1940) 

"CCXJDBYE.    AMEKICA!" 

Whafs  the  great  rush?  Why  all  the  hurly  burly?  Has  the  heat 
got  them,  or  are  they  Just  plain  scared  to  death? 

We  ask  these  questions  about  the  state  of  ner^•es  of  the  owners 
of  our  hired  Brass  Hats  They  should  sit  down  in  the  cool  of  their 
expensive  Army  posts  and  have  the  orderlies  bring  In  the  high, 
ice-niled  glasses  and  think  at>out  Eskimos  and  igloos  and  polar 
bears. 

The  compul.sory  militarj-  service  bill  is  an  indication  of  an  alarm- 
ing national  fever  as  plain  as  a  chart  hunt^  at  the  end  of  the 
hospital  bed  of  a  delirious  patient.  It  marlts  the  triumph  of  panic, 
the  victory  of  stamp>ede. 

That  It  should  t>e  seriously  proposed  to  thr<.)w  a  million  or  more 
of  our  kids  into  uniform  and  barracks  before  the  snow  next  flies 
and  then  "process"  them,  as  "Colonel  Twaddle,"  of  the  General 
Staff  who  helped  write  the  bill,  so  strikingly  puts  it.  sends  sanity 
shrlekin-^  to  the  cellar  That  the  bill  should  go  on  with  provisions 
for  militarizing  40  OOO  000  Americans  within  the  next  3  years-  well, 
that's  so  fantastic  that  we  must  have  dreamed  It  But  no  Here 
it  Is  in  black  and  white,  rushed  through  the  committee  and  now 
being  debated  in  the  Congress 

The  Ixjosters  for  the  bill  have  been  yelling.  "Wake  up  America." 
We  say.  "Goodbye  America  " 

Good-bye  to  the  America  which  until  yesterday  regarded  with  a 
lively  and  Ju5tifled  suspicion  the  boots  and  spurs  of  the  military, 
preferring  to  trail  with  Madison  when  he  groaned  over  an  appropri- 
ation for  army  supplies:  •This  damned  Army  will  tx  the  death 
of  vis  " 

Good-bye  to  the  America  of  men  and  women  who  still  knew  how 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  military  mind  with  Its  puerile 
worship  of  gruns  and  battleships 

Gtxxl-bye  to  the  America  which  so  long  served  as  sanctuary  for 
the  best  men  of  Eixrope  coming  here  to  escape  the  l)estlalitle«  of 
regimentation  which  this  hateful  measure  Imposes  on  all  of  us 

Good-bye  to  the  America  where  democracy  has  at  least  a  flghting 
chance  for  survival  unringed  by  the  bayonets  of  its  own  couscrlpts. 

Gocd-bye  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  American  life  if  this 
sinister  measure  becomes  law. 

When  you  folks  say  good-bye  to  that  boy  who  has  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  called  up  in  the  first  draft,  say  ^o(xl-bye  at  the  same 

time  to  the  country  you  loved  Becau.ie  once  wo  hand  over  our 
youth  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  strutting  "processors."  the  "Colo- 
nel Twaddles'  and  the  rest  cf  the  bellowing  herd  of  Jingoes  now 
running  rough-shod  over  Washington,  we  are  all  washed  up  as  far 
as  any  such  "Impractical"  matters  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursiUt 
of  happiness  are  concerned. 

And  when  you  have  siiid  good-bye.  listen  a  moment  to  the  sound 
of  distant  laughter  overseas.  It  comes  from  the  tight  and  twisted 
lips  of  the  dictators  rejoicing  over  their  flrst  major  triumph  over 
the  people  of  the  United  States. — McAlister  Coleman. 
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1936  Gallup  Presidential  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  28  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


LETTER     FROM     THE     ASSISTANT     ATTORNEY     GENERAL     OF 

OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  containing  the 
Gallup  poll  of  1936,  a  week-by-week  report.  The  letter  is 
from  the  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma,  addressed 
to  the  State  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Coamiittee 
cf  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Prance  Paris. 

Chairman    Oklahoma  Drmnrratic  Central  Committee.  30  East 
Woodroir  Place,  Tulsa.  Okla 

Vtak  Sir  Thr  Dnilv  Oklahoman.  and  probably  many  other  news- 
papers of  the  Stat",  have  Jiisi  started  running  the  current  weekly 
Gallup  Pre«=ldentlal  poll  The  Augu?^t  4.  1940.  poll  shows  24  States 
for  Roosevelt  and  24  States  for  Wlllkie.  with  the  electoral  vote 
slightly  In  favor  of  Willkle  and  the  popular  vote  slightly  In  favor  of 
Roosevelt  In  connection  therewith  reference  is  being  marie  to  the 
eupposcd  accuracy  of  the  1936  Gallup  Presidential  poll  and  by  com- 
parison, an  effort  is  being  made  to  convince  the  voters  that  Wlllkie 
Is  the  likely  winner  this  vear  This  studied  propaganda  is  probably 
having  considerable  cCrect  not  only  on  the  voters  but  on  the  small- 
town newspaper  editors  of  this  State  who  are  naturally  In  favor  of 
a  humanitarian  and  a  Democrat  for  President  rather  than  a  public- 
utility  corporation  lawyer  and  a  Republican.  It  is  to  combat  this 
propaganda  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

As  you  knew,  the  Republicans  have  their  convention  about  3 
weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  the  Democrats,  and  hence  get  their 
campaign  started  about  3  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  the  Demo- 
crats This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  metropolitan  press  and  of  the  new.<:papor  columnists 
writing  in  the  same  are  Republican,  naturally  gives  the  Republicans 
a  head  start  However,  during  recent  campaigns,  especially  since  the 
radio  has  been  in  vogue,  the  Democratic  Party,  with  its  immeasur- 
Rbly  better  record  and  campaign  speakers,  have  been  able,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  campaign,  to  offset  the  Republicans'  earlier 
advantage,  and  thus  to  win. 

With  th!8  in  mind  I  examined  the  1936  Gallup  Presiden'lal  poll, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  and  found 
the  same  as  follows: 

1936  Gallup  Pre-Hdential  poll 


Ane.  9 

Auk   18 

Aug   23 

AU«.  30 . 

Sfjit.  0 , 

Pept.  13 -.. 

fSepL». 

Sept.  37 „ 

Oct.  4 _ 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  IS 

Oct.  25 _ 

Nov.  I _ 


Actual  poll . 


States  for  I  State*  for    ^^  ,^j  ,^^^    ^,^^.,  j^^^ 
Undon    RfKwevelt    l^j^^^    Koosevilt 


ao 
» 

19 
19 
20 
2n 
19 
19 
17 
17 
13 
12 
7 


28 
»» 
29 
29 
28 
2S 
29 
29 
31 
31 
36 
3« 
41 
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276 
27« 
257 
117 
275 
275 
238 
23* 
225 
225 
Ml 
Ml 
42 

8 


2.V, 
Z55 
274 
274 
Z'A 
2.V) 
292 
292 
306 
3(« 
390 
390 

1b 


You  win  note  that  the  August  9.  1936.  Gallup  poll,  same  being 
the  proper  comparative  pell  with  the  August  4.  1940.  Gallup  poll, 
rave  Landon  20  States  when  he  actually  pot  only  2.  and  also  gave 
Landcn  276  electoral  votes  while  he  actually  got  only  8  Therefore^ 
the  1936  Gallup  poll  gave  Landon  10  times  too  many  SUtes  and  34 
times  too  many  electoral  votes.  The  above  table  shows  that  said 
advantage  was  hrld  in  August  16.  1936,  poll,  lost  temporarily  in 
the  Au'-U't  23  and  August  30,  1936.  polls  and  regained  in  the  Sep- 
tember'e  and  September  13.  1936.  polls.  It  waa  not  until  September 
20.   1938.  that  the  Gallup  poll  began  to  favor  Roosevelt.     By  that 


time,  of  course,  the  Democratic  radio  and  speaking  campaign  w»« 
In  full  swing  and  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  August  9,  1936.  Gallup  poll  Rave  Landon 
18  more  States  than  he  actually  obtained  Therefore  if  the  August 
4.  1940.  Gallup  pell  Is  true  to  form — that  Is.  equally  excessive — 
Wlllkie  win  only  carrv  6  of  the  24  Stat(.s  now  glvfn  htm  by  the 
Gallup  poll  It  will  abo  be  noted  that  the  August  9,  1936.  Gallup 
poll  gave  Landon  266  more  electoral  votes  than  he  actually  ob- 
tained If  the  August  4.  1940.  Gallup  poll  la  equally  excesalve.  WUl- 
kic will  only  receive  a  handfvil  of  electoral  votes. 

The  Au>:ust  2.  1936.  Gallup  poll  stated  that  55  percent  of  the 
voters  throughout  the  conn'ry  were  of  the  opinion  that  President 
Ro<isevelt  wa.'s  leading  the  countn,  into  a  dictatorship,  but  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  vear  the  people  reelected  him  by  the  over- 
whilmins  vote  of  27  476.673  to  16  679.583  The  AufTU'-t  9.  1936. 
Gallup  poll  Indicated  that  Landon  would  receive  59  percent  of  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  Roosevelt  would  receive  only  41 
percent,  but  Roosevelt  carried  Kansas  in  November  1936  by  66.793. 
The  August  9.  1936.  Gallup  poll  also  Indicated  that  Landon  would 
receive  51  percent  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Roose- 
velt only  49  percent,  but  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  of  New  York 
by  a  vote  of  2,041,347  to  665.951,  or  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
3'to  1. 

The  Eteily  Oklnhoman  in  July.  August,  and  September  1936.  gave 
much  space  to  the  f.ict  that  many  Landon  Democratic  clubs  were  be- 
ing formed  In  this  Slate  and  throughout  the  Nation,  tc  the  admitted 
fact  that  Landon  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  personal  magnetism 
and  charm  but  from  a  neighboring  State,  and  Ui  the  fact  that  Al 
Smith.  Bill  Murray,  and  other  so-called  Democrats  were  supporting 
the  Republican  nominee  The  leaders  of  said  clubs  in  Oklahoma,  as 
now.  were  wealthy  oil  men  However,  the  November  1936  vote 
clearly  showed  that  said  club  members  as  now.  were  largely  Repub- 
licans, who.  for  U\e  sake  of  participating  In  Democratic  primaries, 
had  merely  registered  as  Democrats 

It  Is  my  thought  that  a  newspaper  story,  properly  setting  forth 
the  above  data  and  the  comparisons  made  therein,  might  be  profit- 
ably published,  as  st>on  as  j>)'sible.  in  the  Democratic  small-tov^Ti 
press,  and  hence  I  am  submitting  the  same  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  Hansin, 
Care  Attorney  Girurals  Office. 


Acceptance  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  ORKGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary. recently  selected  by  the  Republican  Party  as  its  vice 
presidential  nominee,  is  the  leading  citizen  in  my  native  State 
of  Oregon.    Senator  McNary  is  not  only  beloved  in  our  own 

state,  which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  for  many  years  on 
our  own  Supreme  Court  bench  and  as  our  Senator  from 
Oregon,  where  he  has  served  with  great  distinction  for  23 
years,  but  he  has  equally  endeared  himself  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  West  and  Middle  West.  He  has  been  the 
spokesman  through  the  years  for  fair  treatment  for  our 
farmers. 

Yesterday  he  delivered  his  acceptance  speech  in  our  capital 
city,  Salem,  and  made  an  outstanding  contribution  looking 
toward  a  .solution  of  our  political,  economic,  and  social  ques- 
tions confronting  us  today.  I  ask  leave  to  include  his  accept- 
ance address  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  address  Ls  as 
follows : 

I  accept  the  nomination  for  Vice  President  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  me  by  the  Rtpublican  National  Convention  last  June.  I 
endorse  the  platform  and  renew  my  loyalty  to  the  candidate  for 
President,  the  able,  magnetic,  and  forceful  Wendell  L.  Wlllkie. 

Tins  18  no  ordinary  campaign.  The  impact  of  the  wars  raging 
beyond  both  cur  oceans,  together  with  our  urgent  concern  lor  the 
peace  of  this  hemisphere,  burruund  the  political  decision  wc  are 
about  to  make  with  a  helghU*ncd  gravity.  Domestic  Issu-s.  linked 
as  they  are  with  preparedness  and  foreign  relations,  take  on  en- 
larged significance  In  our  present  mood 

Kor  more  than  7  years  we  have  lingered  In  a  backwater,  denying 
cur  destiny;  neglecting  our  defenses,  both  spiritual  and  mai<  ral. 
The  gieat  energies  of  America  have  t)een  hindered -wheie  not  actu- 
ally sillied.    Some  have  loet  faith  in  the  fu-ure;  faith  in  work,  the 
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•ource  of  well-being  No  party  U  s<jlely  responsible  We  of  the 
minority  h»ve  perhaps  failed  in  vigilance  But  the  overwhelming 
r«».pon«ibility  reaU  upon  the  party  In  power  They  have  the 
mandate. 

ni!s  campaign  It  more  than  a  mere  contest  between  rival  po- 
litical parlies  This  campaign  is  a  conflict  between  philosophies — 
philc>««t)phie«  of  government  and  of  action  We  mvu>t  choose  In 
November  whether  America  shall  advance  again  along  the  path  of 
her  historic  mission  or  retreat  silU  further  into  the  fields  of 
futility 

I  iih(  uld  be  guilty  of  a  narrow  partisanship  un^uited  to  the  great 
West  w-re  I.  however,  to  condemn  the  New  Deal  in  its  entirety. 
Candor  requires  me  to  credit  this  administration  with  certain 
Bocial  gains  which  have  made  the  lot  of  the  average  man  more 
se»-ure-if  not  more  fruitful  and  satisfying  I.  for  one,  do  not 
chcoi«  to  relinquish  these  advances,  where  they  are  genuine:  nor 
to  detract  from  the  humanitarian  impulses  actuating  the  President. 
In  this  campaign  I  shall  not  seek  to  indict  the  Niw  Deals  motives. 
I  .'hall,  with  all  the  force  at  my  command,  attack  the  New  Deal  s 
capacity  to  govern  and  the  political  and  economic  heresies  which 
have  deflected  us  from  otir  courses 

Every  admini.stration  since  Washington  has  made  progress  to- 
ward fulfllilng  the  American  dream  The  New  Deal  i^  excepti(?nal 
in  that  It  alone  has  sought  to  substitute  new  states  of  mind  for 
old;  to  inculcate  reliance  on  the  Government  In  place  of  self- 
reliance  and  to  fupplant  hope  with  fear  of  what  lies  ahead. 

We  may  forgive  the  New  Deals  incompetence  in  dealing  with 
economic  forces:  its  inability— or  unwillingness-  to  further  thj 
employment  of  Idle  capital  and  idle  hands.  We  might  overlook  the 
confusion  In  theory  and  practice  that  have  curbed  Initiative, 
stalled  the  engines  of  production,  and  multiplied  debt.  We  are 
still  a  rich  country  What  we  cannot  forgive  is  that  the  New  Deal, 
finding  Itself  unable  to  restore  natl«nal  vitality,  fashioned  Its  plan 
upon  the  thesis  that  America  Is  finished,  that  our  economy  Is  in- 
evitably contracting,  that  opportunity  has  been  extinguished,  and 
that  hereafter  we  must  look  Increasingly  to  the  Government  for 
)obs.  for  security,  and  for  the  oversight  of  our  private  lives. 

CONCITT   HAS  TTS  FOUNDATIONS   IN   rCHOPE  S  RAMPANT  STATISM 

That  ctmcept.  old  as  human  pessimism,  germinates  now  from  a 
Kun  pe  wh4ch  has  l>een  transformed— by  poverty,  political  im- 
maturity, and  war — into  a  dismal  despotism.  That  concept  is 
siatism  -the  doctrine  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  stale  over  the 
individual.  I  deny  Its  validity  fn  terms  of  a  youthful,  vital 
America  I  charge,  moreover,  that  the  dilTusion  of  that  concept 
has  impaired  the  national  spirit,  and  if  persisted  in,  might  well 
rob  us  in  time  of  the  will  to  be  free. 

What   we  need   In   times  like   these   Is  more  democracy   not   less. 
In  an  earlier  perlixl  of  doubt  and  dismay.  Walt  Whitman,  the  good, 
gray  poet  of  a  dynamic  America,  thus  admonished  his  country: 
"Sail,  sail  thy  best,  ship  of  democracy. 
Of   value   IS  thy   freight:    'tis  not    the  present   only, 
Tlie  past  Is  also  stored  in  thee." 

The  Philadelphia  convention,  meeting  In  the  birthplace  of  our 
ltbert.es.  handed  us  our  sailing  orders,  bidding  us  look  to  otir 
vigorous  past,  reconstruct  America  and  set  her  anew  on  her  course. 
I  accept  those  orders  In  full  confidence  that  we  shall  triumphantly 
make  port  in  Novemlier. 

kXAOING    UtS-SONS    IN    THZ    ORECON    TRAIL 

This  occasion  is.  in  a  sense,  a  personal  dedication  I  make  no 
apology,     therefore,     for     personal     references  Lacking     only    4 

years  I  have  served  my  native  State  of  Oregon  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  third  of  Its  existence  In  that  23  years  my 
record  has  been  open  tq  the  view  of  my  countrymen.  I  have  sup- 
ported progressive  measures  I  have  sought  to  conserve  and 
employ,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  our  heritage  of  soil,  water  {X)wer. 
and  forest.  I  stand  on  that  record.  Not  one  uttered  word  can  be 
expunged,  not  one  vote  recalled;  nor  would  I  wish  it  otherwise, 
considering  the  l.ght  that  then  guided  us. 

1  JhJUld  be  lacking  in  sentiment  were  I  not  gratified  by  the 
prrsence  of  the  notification  committee  Many  of  them  crtissed  the 
continent  to  t)e  with  us  I  hope  they  find  compensation  In  the 
gTundeur  of  our  mountains  and  forests  and  the  enchantment  of 
the  Willamette  Valley.  I  hope  they  may  be  recompensed  also  by 
the  opportunity  ct  mingling  with  this  assemblage  of  free  citizens 
of  the  old  Oregon  country — the  northwestern  emp  re — which  once 
embraced  all  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  This  is  pioneer  country  still  We  here  are 
plcneers  and  the  sc^is  and  daughters  of  pioneers;  of  the  sttxrk  that 
carried  American  sovereignty  from  the  Mississippi  across  the  mag- 
nificent Rocky  Mountain  region  to  the  Pacific,  conquering  and 
subduing  this  rich  domain  for  the  Union 

Some  of  our  visitors,  flying  here  crossed  the  old  Oregon  Trail  in 
the  air  Their  passage  across  plains  and  mountains  took  only 
hours,  instead  of  months  Others  motored  here  They  reckoned 
traveling  time  in  mere  days  Accustomed  to  the  ease  of  modern 
transport.  It  is  bard  to  project  our  imaginations  backward  a  century 
Into  the  experience  of  the  bearded  men  and  the  heroic  mothers  who 
rode  uncomplainingly  in  covered  wagons  over  the  "iron  road  '  from 
the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mtsscurt  to  the  banks  of  the  Willamette, 
following  the  valleys  of  the  Kaw.  the  Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  the 
Snake,  and  the  lordly  Columbia:  fording  icy  streams,  withstanding 
hostile  trlties.  suffering  hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness  aggravatod  by 
Strange  diets  and  exposure — and  leaving  thovisands  o!  tinmarked 
graves  beside  the  tnUL 


OREGON    COtTNTRTS   SETTLEMENT   IS    PART    OF    A    PROtT)    EPIC 

The  settlement  of  the  Orecon  ountry  remains  one  of  our  proud- 
est epics.  At  the  time  of  the  Yorktown  surrender,  our  frontier 
rested  on  the  Alleghenles.  Sixty  years  later,  the  surging  genius  of 
our  ancestors  had  pu.'^hed  our  borders  to  the  Pacific.  The  begin- 
nings of  Oregon  lay  In  the  imagination  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
apostle  of  democracy,  who  served  only  two  terms  in  the  Presidency, 
frowning  upf)n  contemplation  of  a  third  term.  It  was  JefTersrn 
who  after  purchasing  the  Louisiana  country  sent  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  spv  out  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies.  Their  journals  kinUlrd 
the  mterest  of  ccloni.il  America  in  the  far  west  The  explorer,  the 
fur  trapper,  and  trader  broke  the  trail.  Next  came  the  ml^.stonary 
and.  clo.se  behind,  the  housekeeper  If  we  pause  we  may  r»  ad  In 
the  old  Oregon  Trail  lessons  applicable  to  the  problems  l>esetting 
tis  now. 

THE   PEOPLE    MOVE   ON   TO    THE    PACIFTC 

Most  Americans  are  f.imiliar  with  the  broad  outlines  of  this  vast 
mlkjratlon.  They  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  It  was  a 
people  s  movement.  The  Government  at  Washington,  absorbed  in 
the  1840s  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  gathering  clouds 
of  recession,  virtually  ignored  the  trend  toward  the  Northwest.  In 
Congress,  numerous  voices  were  raised  in  discouragement.  It  was 
said  that  Oregon  lay  beyond  our  proper  a-splrations  as  a  Nation; 
that  the  Rockies  should  mark  the  permanent  boundary.  Senator 
Thcmas  H  Benton,  the  Missouri  giant,  suggested  erecting  a  statue 
of  the  Reman  god  Terminus  on  a  peak  of  those  mountains  as  a 
reminder  of  our  natural  limitations. 

Fortunately,  there  were  dissenters.  The  great  Calhoun  warned 
the  Senate  that,  in  spite  of  governmental  objections,  settlers  were 
overrunning  the  Oregon  country  and — he  suspected — the  settlers, 
once  established,  would  maintain  themselves  against  the  world 

No;  the  Government  did  not  occupy  the  Oregon  couniry.  That 
Job.  thank  God.  was  accomplished  by  the  people.  Americans  had 
not  then  been  Instructed  that  they  must  look  to  Washington  for 
In.Hpiratlon  and  sanction  for  their  every  act  And  when  the  pioneers 
found  they  needed  to  organize  their  rude  society  Into  lawful  pat- 
terns, they  made  no  appeal  to  the  Government.  They  acted.  They 
formed  their  own  government. 

LITTLR     AMERICANS     THEN    AND     NOW 

The  place  where  they  met  was  Champoeg  A  proud  and 
happy  sentiment  encompasses  me  as  I  reflect  that  that  hallowed 
place  lies  only  a  little  distance  from  where  we  now  meet  There. 
free  Americans  demonstrated  the  flexibility  of  the  American  po- 
litical system:  they  proved  that  institutions  forged  on  the  At- 
lantic served  equally  as  well  on  the  Pacific  and  that,  therefore, 
the  continent  could  be  welded  into  one  Nation.  Out  of  the 
bold  and  considered  action  at  Champoeg  sprang  the  assurance 
which  fortified  our  diplomacy  in  acquiring  title  to  the  old 
Oregon  country  from  Great  Britain. 

We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  timidity  of  the  otjstructlonists 
who  lived  a  century  ago.  In  their  day.  they  thought  America 
finished  They  belonged  to  the  tribe,  seemingly  numerous  in 
each  generation,  which  holds  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 
Little  Americans  they  were;  the  type  that  advocated  impeaching 
Jefferson  for  his  purchase  and  derided  Seward  for  buying  Alaska. 

In  like  manner,  the  little  American  of  1940  maintains  that  our 
race  is  run.  The  throb  he  hears  is  not  the  hum  of  Americas 
dynamos,  but  the  hardening  of  Americas  arteries.  It  is  his  de- 
spondent outlook  that  deflates  the  hopes  of  youth;  insists  that 
our  industrial  plant  Is  overbuilt  and  that  we  must  look  forward 
only  to  a  slippered  senility. 

We.  of  the  old  Oregon  country,  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the 
little  American  We  are  optimists.  We  say  that  America  is  not 
yet  half  built.  The  little  American  dates  the  decline  of  American 
enterprise  from  the  tlnie  when  the  last  free  land  was  thrown  open 
for  settlement  We  hold  that  the  theory  of  the  last  frontier  is 
only  figurative  Land,  if  ycu  had  to  work  it.  never  was  free. 
Men  paid  for  It  in  sweat  and  bleed  and  loneliness.  If  not  la 
dollars. 

As  long  as  great  rivers  run  idly  to  the  sea;  as  long  as  vast 
reaches  of  virgin  soil  await  only  life-giving  water;  as  long  as 
well-btMng  is  inequitably  distributed,  then  we  say  that  America 
is  not  finished  Oiu*  Job  is  to  work  for  an  Integrated  self-confi- 
dent country  ready  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  the  pioneer  to 
the  end  that  we  may  not  only  survive  in  a  threatened  world  but 
distribute  our  blessings  more  abundantly.  The  call  is  for  a  dis- 
ciplined population  I  prefer  the  self-disclpllne  of  the  pioneer 
to  the  Imposed  discipline  of  the  European  autocracies.  The  pioneer 
tradition  is  strong  in  our  blood  All  of  us.  whether  our  an- 
cestors crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  whether 
we  ourselves  came  in  the  twentieth,  are  pioneers,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  pioneers.  The  virtues  of  work,  thrift,  and  self-denial  for 
the  common  good  are  part  of  our  tradition.     We  have  the  tools. 

Ft'LL     VSK    OF     OL-R    RESOtTRCES     ESSENTLAL     TO     RECONSTRCCTION 

What  are  some  of  the  specifications  for  the  reconstruction  of 
America?  Among  the  first  is  the  preservation  and  fuller  employ- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  soil,  forest,  and  water  power. 
Prudence  dictates  that  we.  at  least,  conserve  those  legacies  for  this 
and  future  generations. 

The  prosperity  of  agriculture  should  be  the  first  charge  on  the 
attention  of  any  admlnistmticn.  Not  for  sentimental  reasons,  al- 
th.nigh  society  owes  a  real  debt  to  those  who.  year  In.  year  out.  sup- 
ply It  with  its  first  essentials,  food  and  raw  materiaia.     No;   the 
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reason  for  our  preoccupation  with  the  farm  problem  Is  social  and 
economic  betterment.  The  farm  stands  somewhere  near  the  center 
of  otir  economy.  For  75  years,  the  farms  of  America  balanced  our 
foreign  trade  and.  throiigh  exportable  surpluses,  provided  the  for- 
eign exchange  that  a.sblsted  in  building  otir  factories,  minc^.  and 
railroads.  Ttie  first  World  War  disrupted  the  profitable  tr:\de  and. 
for  20  years,  we  have  struggled  with  recurring,  unmarketable  sur- 
pluses. 

The  farm  problem  Is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  worry  of  the 
farmer  In  a  true  and  realistic  sense,  the  problem  Is  as  national 
as  the  problem  of  national  defense.  Permit  me  to  cite  an  example: 
Statisticians  find  an  uncanny  correspondence  Ijctween  gross  farm 
Income  and  industrial  pay  rolls  In  a  given  year  ^'hen.  as  In  1929. 
farm  income  rose  to  $12  000  000  000.  factory  pay  rolls  also  were  $12,- 
000.000.000;  and  when  In  1932.  farm  Income  dropped  to  $5,000,000,000, 
Indtistrlal  pay  rolls  fell  off  similarly. 

The  New  Deal  has  administered  the  farm  problem  for  more  than 
7  year?  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  American  farmer,  who. 
with  his  dependents,  make  up  a  quarter  of  our  population?  In  the 
year  1989.  his  share  of  the  national  Income  was  the  lowe?c  since 
statistics  have  been  kept  Moreover,  his  Income  during  the  7  New 
Deal,  or  lean  years,  has  averaged  only  $7,000,000,000;  whereas  during 
the  precedlrg  7  years,  under  Republican  administrations.  It  averaged 
$9,000,000,000. 

Bear  in  mind  If  you  will,  that  the  New  Deal  totals  Include  all  the 
benefit  pa>-ments  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — and  that 
the  7  prosperous  Republican  years  Include  the  black  year  1932,  which 
marked  the  depth  of  the  depression.  Throughout  this  New  Deal 
cycle  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  related  phenomena  of  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  industrial  unemployment  With  the  farmer 
produclrg  without  profit,  the  city  worker  was  idle,  his  consuming 
power  diminished  I  have  long  felt  that  these  phenomena  could 
not  be  separated:  that  a  sound  policy  would  work  toward  relieving 
both  of  these  disorders. 

I  shall  di.scuss  the  farm  situation  In  detail  later  in  the  campaign 
It  is  a  subject  near  my  heart  For  30  years  I  have  sought  means  and 
measures  to  better  the  lot  of  the  agrarian  prc>ducer  For  the  mo- 
ment, let  me  .say  that  the  Republican  platform  recommends  a  hope- 
ful and  affirmative  farm  program.  It  endorses  the  principle  of 
parity  It  advocates — and  this  is  a  deperture — Incentive  payments 
to  farmers  willing  to  experiment  with  tillage  of  crops  we  now  Im- 
port. We  staiul  pledged  to  continue  soil  conservation  payments, 
commodity  surplus  loans;  to  encotirage  acquisition  of  farms  by  ten- 
ants and  for  research  aimed  at  developing  Industrial  uses  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  We  favor  contlntilng  the  food-stamp  program, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  assisting  the  needy  and  helping 
the  farmer  by  reducing  surplus  crops  The  platform  offers  no  magic 
formula.  The  problem  is  far  too  complex  for  any  all-embracing  cure 
It  does  constitute  a  promise  that  the  Republican  Party  genuinely 
seeks  solutions 

FARM    PROBLEM    ESSENTIALLT   ONk  OF   BEVrTALlZINC   FARM    MARKETS 

A  substantial  solution  of  the  farm  problem  may  be  resolved  into 
a  question  of  markets.  Any  rational  plan  must  assign  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  the  American  farmer.  Beside  being  far  and  away 
the  greatest  market,  it  is  the  only  one  we  may  hope  to  control 
The  farmer  Is.  at  least,  entitled  to  that,  and  no  Treasury  benefits 
can  compiensate  him  for  its  loss.  Yet  the  New  Deal,  which,  in  7 
years,  has  failed  to  map  out  a  long-range  plan  for  reconstructing 
the  agricultural  empire,  piles  confusion  upon  confusion  by  follow- 
ing two  contradictory  policies  at  once.  With  one  hand  the  New 
Deal  pays  farmers  not  to  sow  and  reap:  with  the  other  it  lowers 
tariff  barriers  so  that  foreign  crops  undersell  our  own  in  our  market. 

Secretary  Wallace,  a  high-minded  and  sympathetic  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  may  not  be  blamed  for  this  second  policy  Any  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  hampered  by  the  reciprocal -trade 
system,  which.  In  the  last  2  years,  has  admitted  competitive  farm 
products  to  the  value  of  $537,000,000  a  year  That  sum.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note,  approximates  what  the  Government  has  paid 
farmers  to  reduce  acreage  and  production.  Experts  estimate  that 
the  35.000000  acres  withdrawn  tlirough  Government  payments 
from  production  correspond  closely  to  the  acreage  displaced  by 
competitive   imports. 

I  have  always  oppoaed  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  as  formulated  by 
the  New  Deal.  When  I  spoke  against  their  renewal  last  spring  In 
the  Senate  I  charged  that  the  treaties  had  failed  to  "dissipate, 
alleviate,  or  liquidate  the  uneconomic  conditions '  affecting  agri- 
culture. I  hold  to  that  opinion  still.  Moreover,  as  the  war  spreads 
the  areas  of  closed  trade  I  gravely  fear  that  the  effects  on  agricul- 
ture may  grow  worse,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  peace  will 
restore  foreign  markets  for  our  surpluses. 

After  7  years  we  need  a  realistic  reappraisal  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and.  whichever  party  assumes  the  responsibility  next  January. 
we  should  demand  and  have  the  formulation  of  a  long-range  policy 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  our  agricultural  empire  The  farmers 
do  not  wish  to  rely  perpetually  on  subsidies  which  stop  short  of 
economic  Justice  They  wish  to  reenter  the  economy  as  inde- 
pendent producers.  They  are  entitled  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
wish. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  a  two-price  system:  a  system  enabling 
us  to  export  without  injuring  the  domestic  price  level.  The 
McNatv-Haugen  Act.  which  locked  to  that  end.  was  twice  vetoed  by 
a  Prfsilent  Although  conditions  have  altered  radically  since  the 
bill  was  last  rejected.  I  maintain  with  undiminished  faith  that 
some  such  formula  must  still  be  sought. 

Farm  recovery  may  well  t>e  part  of  a  greater  whole  The  recovery 
of  our  whole  economy  hinges  to  some  degrees  upon  removal  of  such 


obstacles  to  easy  commerce  as  adverse  Government  policies,  restric- 
tive laws,  burdensome  taxation,  and  the  uncertainties  arising  from 
pyramiding  debt  The  over-all  solution  may  only  await  the  Instal- 
lation of  an  administration  which  wholeheartedly  wislies  again  to 
sec  the  United  States  a  going  concern. 

I  come  to  a  problem  that  profoundly  touches  my  emotions.  Wc 
stand  today  In  the  heart  of  the  last  considerable  area  of  virgin 
forest  left  In  the  United  States- -the  majestic  remnants  of  nearly 
a  billion  acres  of  timlx;r  that  clothed  tliis  country  when  the  first 
Europeans  saw  it  I  was  born  within  sight  of  the  great  trees  that 
characteristically  dominate  the  western  scene  from  the  Rockies  to 
the  Pacific  In  my  lifetime  I  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  limi- 
ber  Industry  to  its  pre.sent  huge  proportions  and  the  expansion  of 
the  social  and  recreational  value  of  our  forests.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  dvirlng  my  years  In  the  Senate  I  have  made  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  forests  my  special  province. 

Everyone  knows  that  American  timber  resources  are  being  swiftly 
depleted.  We  take  assurance  for  the  future,  however,  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  may.  with  care  and  wise  governmental  policies. 
be  restored.  Happily  a  .substantial  portion  of  our  forest  lands  are 
being  managed  and  utilized  in  ways  that  best  safeguard  social 
values,  provide  maximum  employment,  gtiarantee  future  supplies, 
stabilize  streams  and  soils,  and  conserve  our  rich  endowments  of 
natural  beauty  and  wildlife. 

IMPROVED    CKEOn.    FAIRER     TAXES     WOtTLD     UKLF    FOREST     II(TCaCSTS 

Yet.  much  more  can  be  done  "Hie  Oovemment  equitably  could 
assume  half  the  cost  of  abating  loss  from  fire,  in.sects.  and  disease 
to  the  desirable  point  where  forests  might  become  insurable  risks. 
Credit  facilities  arc  rudimentary  and  Inadequate.  Forest  taxation 
too  often  tends,  by  laying  too  heavy  an  Immediate  btuden.  to  com- 
pel uneconomic  exploitation  and  forced  liquidation. 

Unproductive  areas  increasingly  should  be  acquired  for  public 
ownership  and  the  exploration  and  reseaich  arms  of  the  Forest 
Service  should  be  expanded  Deserted  villages'  and  abandoned  cut- 
over  landa  are  the  price  society  pays  for  wasteful  nudations  of 
our  forest  areas  The  remedy  for  this  ruthle.ss  policy  is  a  Govern- 
ment-encouraged program  of  perpettiatlng  this  natural  resource  by 
regulating  the  volume  of  the  crop  that  annually  can  be  har- 
vested. This  means  balancing  the  budget  between  the  growth  and 
the  cut. 

Power  is  the  prime  requisite  of  modem  industrial  existence.  A 
measure  of  Americas  industrial  magnitude  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  one-half  the  installed  horsepower  in  the  world  is  de- 
veloped within  our  borders  Steam  power  made  England  the  In- 
dustrial colossus  of  the  nineteenth  century:  steam  plus  electrical 
power  has  made  the  United  States  the  industrial  giant  of  the 
twentieth  Yet  America's  water-power  .-esources  are  still  largely 
undeveloped.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Pacific  went,  where 
strong  rivers  run  unimpeded  to  the  sea.  a  major  portion  of  the 
country's  potential  hydroelectric  power  still  waits  to  be  harnessed. 
Fortunately,  the  principle  on  which  this  power  may  be  made  avail- 
able has  long  been  recognized  The  Federal  Government  accepts 
the  obligation  to  control  fioods  and  assure  navigation.  Out  of 
these  services  flows  the  byproduct  of  pov/er. 

WATER    POWER    COMMON     UXRITAGS    SHOITLD    BK    FEDERALLT    CONTROLLED 

Unfalteringly  the  Congress  has  granted  to  the  public  preferential 
rights  to  power  generated  from  navlgal)le  streams.  Such  power 
should  be  a  common  heritage.  The  Government,  having  made  this 
power  available,  should  have  an  Indisputable  right  to  control  Its 
utilization  and  distribution.  Maximum  iwneflts  for  domestic  con- 
sumers, farmers,  and  small  users  of  power  should  be  the  yardstick 
by  which  we  measure  the  usefulness  and  serviceability  of  every 
Federal  development  Moreover,  rates  should  be  maintained  at  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  sound  amortlJiatlon.  Where  Irreconcil- 
able conflicts  arise  between  public  and  private  Interests  in  the  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  power,  private  holdings  should 
not  be  confiscated;  and  we  now  have  a  working  precedent  for  such 
fair  treatment  In  the  recent  acquisition  by  purchase  of  private  com- 
panies by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Treasury,  the  records  of  the  great 
public  pKDwer  projects  at  Boulder  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  and  at 
Bonneville  on  the  Columbia  are  reaasiirlng.  Both  are  liquidating 
their  commitments  to  the  Government,  as.  no  doubt,  the  mighty 
power  and  reclamation  development  at  the  Coulee  Dam  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Columbia  likewise  will  do.  The  subject  of 
hydroelectric  power  deserves  fuller  treatment,  which  I  expect  to 
give  it  in  a  later  speech. 

The  resources  we  have  been  considering  bear  pertinently  on  a 
subject  uppermost  In  our  minds  as  we  look  across  the  Atlantic.  I 
refer  to  preparedness  for  defense  The  last  war  disclosed  deficits  in 
power  and  farm  and  forest  products.  A  shortage  of  power  In  cer- 
tain eastern  industrial  districts  deprived  domestic  consumers  of 
service.  Food  deficiencies  caused  meatlens.  wheatless  days  and  the 
plowing  up  of  the  short  grass  prairies  in  what  Is  now  the  Dust  Bowl. 

In  common  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  countrymen  I  oppose  involvement  in  foreign  military  adven- 
tures. America,  as  always,  prefers  peac«.  But  America  does  not 
prefer  the  peace  of  appeasement  nor  the  surrender  of  our  national 
dignity,  our  Independence  of  action,  our  political  freedom,  or  tbe 
civilized  values  that  we  cherish. 

The  existence  of  aggres.sive  despots  In  ETurope  is  not  new  to  our 
experience.  We  administered  a  lesson  to  George  HI  Napoleon 
inconvenienced  our  commerce  Monroe  and  John  Qulncy  Adams 
effectually  warned  the  Holy  AllUnce  to  keep  its  arbitrary  hands 
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off  thl«  hemisphere:  we  helped  brlni?  Maximilian's  Imperial  adven- 
ture In  Mexlcx)  to  an  inglorious  end. 

KG  DOCU^  PBOrLX.   AMXBICANS  WIU.  TACW  MSTOTT   ON   OWN   TERMS 

Nor  have  we  failed  to  exercise  our  guardianship  over  countries 
within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Unless  I  mistake  oxir 
temper,  we  are  no  leaa  firm  and  positive  today.  We  are  not  a  docile 
people  and  we  propose  to  work  out  our  destiny  on  our  terms.  In 
the  present  world  situation,  we  still  have  a  choice.  We  shall  be 
strong,  m  which  owe  we  shall  deter  our  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  or.  we  may  remain  weak  and  thus  Invite  their  aggression. 
P  )r  my  part.  I  prefer  the  part  of  strength  That  has  been  the 
Amfrlcan   choice 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  the  Republican  Party 
this  year  lifts  the  standard  of  hope;  a  standard  to  which  all  men 
and  women  of  courage  and  clear-sighted  faith  In  our  mighty  tradi- 
tions may  repair.  ETverywhere  we  hear  that  our  country  faces 
greater  perils  than  at  any  time  since  the  Republican  Party  pre- 
served the  Dnlon  under  Abraham  Lincoln.  ,In  another  bo\ir  of 
crisis,  the  Republican  Party,  cradled  In  a  great  tradition  and 
seasoned  in  Oovemment.  offers  to  lead  America  out  of  doubt, 
negation,  and  disunity  Problems  change,  new  dangers  arise — yet 
remain  the  ancient  vlrtxies — self-reliance,  faltii.  hope  and  cour- 
age— which  animated  and  sustained  the  pioneer  in  his  quest  for  a 
greatw.  ever  greater.   America 

With  your  cooperation,  we  shall  renew  that  quest — setting  our 
country  again  on  the  path  of  high  adventure  toward  her  true 
destiny.     With  your  help,  we  shall  not  fall. 


Foreig:n  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesd4iy.  August  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


SDrrORIALS  PROM  WALLACE'S  PARMEB 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Ave  editorials 
from  Wallace's  Parmer  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  of  March   13.   1937 1 
J^       Plan  roa  Peacz  Throcgh  NErruALrrr 
Farmers  who  want  this  Nation  to  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible 
to  stay  out  of  the  next  war  will  be  pleased  at  the  progress  in  the 
consideration  of  neutrality  legislation      At  present  It  seems  likely 
that  the  final  bill  may  contain  the  following  provisions: 

1  Placing  an  absolute  embargo  on  loans  and  sales  of  mxinlttona 
and  implements  of  war  to  nations  at  war. 

2  Permitting  the  President  to  declare  the  cash-and-carry  rule 
In  force  against  both  sides  whenever  It  seems  likely  that  shipment 
In  American  vessels  of  other  goods  to  belligerents  may  involve  us 
In  trouble. 

3.  Barring  Americans  from  traveling  on  ships  owned  by  warring 
nations. 

Under  the  cash-and-carry  rule.  IX  warring  nations  had  put 
lard,  for  instance,  on  the  contraband  list,  and  If  the  President 
decided  that  ahlpment  of  lard  In  American  vessels  to  the  warring 
countries  would  get  us  into  trouble,  he  would  have  the  power  to 
declare,  not  an  emhar^.  but  a  ruling  that  American  Interest  In 
such  shipments  shotild  cease  at  the  water's  edge.  In  other  words. 
we  would  dump  our  lard  on  the  seacoaat:  and  If  warring  nations 
wanted  the  stuff,  let  them  send  their  own  ships  for  It. 

We  use  lard  aa  an  illustration,  because  it  is  essential  that  Com 
Belt  farmer*  remember  that  neutrality  will  be  bought  with  a  price. 
Effective  neutrality  will  Interfere  with  exports  and  will  hurt  farm 
prices  as  well  as  prices  of  other  things. 

While  we  twlleve  it  is  better  to  take  the  small  losses  of  neu- 
trality rather  than  the  huge  losses  of  war.  we  also  are  sure  that 
Congress  might  properly  go  on  to  study  ways  to  see  that  neutrality 
should  not  bear  too  hard  on  farmers.  In  case  a  cash-and-carry 
policy  Is  declared  on  farm  products,  why  not  provide  funds  to  dis- 
tribute part  of  the  surplus  to  the  underfed  of  our  country;  why 
not  store  part  of  It  for  sale  when  the  sea  lanes  are  open  again: 
why  not  give  more  financial  support  to  substituting  sotl-conservlng 
crops  for  crops  that  injure  the  soil  and  produce  unneeded 
surpluaes? 

Neutrality  has  its  costs  as  well  as  war.  Let  \u  plan  for  this  and 
be  willing  to  pay  the  bills. 


[Prom  Wallace's  Parmer  of  July  17,  1937] 
WAi-TftAOE  Proftts  Cost  Too  Much 

The  war  in  Spain,  a  European  war  on  a  small  scale,  is  showing 
signs  of  turning  into  a  European  war  on  a  big  scale.  And  over 
on  the  Paclflc.  Japanese  and  Russian  soldiers  are  shooting  at  each 
other  in  a  boundary  dispute. 

It   looks  as  If  hell   was  getting  ready  to  break  loose   again. 

If  the  present  fighting  does  expand  to  the  size  of  another  major 
war.  farmers  can  exp(H:t  two  things:  Higher  prices  for  farm  exports 
and  a  pressing  invitation  to  Join  in  a  'holy"  war  to  keep  the  worlcr 
safe  for  something  or  other  and  to  maintain  wartime  prices. 

We  suggest  that  ttus  Is  a  fine  time  to  remember  what  happened 
to  US  In  1914.  We  got  war  profits;  we  let  those  profits  drag  us 
into  war:  and  we  threw  all  those  profits — and  a  good  many  billions 
more — back  into  the  pit  of  war. 

If  another  war  comes,  farmers  will  be  tempted,  by  the  offer  of 
high  prices,  to  demand  that  the  United  States  Navy  clear  the 
way  for  shipments  of  cotton,  wool.  lard,  and  wheat  to  blockaded 
ports  abroad.  A  few  months  of  that  and  we'll  be  in  the  war 
ourselves  up   to  our   necks. 

Lets  remember  that  It  Is  Ijetter  to  let  farm  prices  drop,  and 
better  to  lose  profits  on  wartime  trade,  than  to  get  n>lxed  up  In 
another  World  War  Let's  stay  out  and  be  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  staying  out.  Its  expensive  to  be  neutral,  but  It's  a  lot 
cheaper  than  to  get  Into  a  Qgbt. 

(Prom    Wallaces    Farmer    of    S^'ptember    25.    1937] 
Hav«  We  Llazntd  Anything  Sinck  1917? 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  was  pulled  Into  a  world 
war  which  cost  us  $60,000,000,000.  killed  and  Injured  thousands  of 
our  people,  damaged  our  foreign  trade,  made  a  few  wartime  mil- 
lionaires and  impoverished  everybody  else,  and  particularly  the 
farmers. 

Today,  two  wars  are  going  on.  one  In  Europe  and  one  In  Asia 
Either  may  Involve  the  United  States  unless  we  Americans  show 
more  sense  than  we  did  20  years  ago. 

In  Europe.  Italy  and  Germany  are  unotBclally  lined  up  with  the 
Spanish  Insurgents  Russia  and — more  mildly — Prance  and  Great 
Britain  lean  toward  the  Spanish  Oovemment.  In  Asia.  Cixina  and 
Japan  are  fighting,  with  Ruwia  sympathetic  to  China 

The  two  wars  are  linked  togeth«T  by  the  three-fold  alliance 
between  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan,  and  by  the  less  formal  alli- 
ance between  Prance.  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  great  power  probably  wants  a  world 
war.  they  may  stumble  into  one  A  submarine  incident  in  the 
Mediterranean,  another  careless  bomb  dropped  in  China,  may  bring 
on  the  conflict. 

Can   the  United  States  stay  out? 

Everybody  says  "Yes  "     But  some  say  "Yes — but  " 

Among  the  enemies  of  neutrality  in  this  country  we  have  the 
folks  who  want  the  United  States  to  punish  the  aggressors  in  these 
wars,  to  slap  the  wrists  of  Japan  and  Italy.  They  want  us  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  again 

Among  the  enemies  of  neutrality  are  the  Americans  who  went 
abroad  to  make  15  percent  on  their  money  over  there  Instead  of  5 
percent  at  home,  and  who  want  the  Army  and  Navy  to  help  collect 
their  profits. 

Among  the  enemies  of  neutrality  are  the  devotees  of  "national 
honor."  who  want  to  send  3.000,000  boys  to  war  every  time  a  shell 
bursts  near  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

And  there  are  always  those  who  want  to  make  profits  out  of  the 
war  trade      Some  cf  these  are  farmers 

Can  the  United  States  stay  neutral.  In  spite  of  these  Influences? 

Corn  Belt  farmers  can  help  decide  that  question.  Let  them  use 
their  influence  to  get  the  National  Government  to  withdraw  troops 
and  warships  from  the  war  zones,  and  to  get  American  citizens  out, 
too  Let  them  refuse  to  be  excited  over  "insults  to  national  honor." 
and  over  "crusades  for  democracy  '  Let  them  decline  to  risk  their 
boys'  blood  for  war  profits  for  somebody  else. 

One  more  thing.  We  need  to  wage  neutrality  as  deliberately  as 
we  wage  war  The  United  States  can  properly  compensate  those 
businessmen,  those  shippers,  and  those  farmers  who  are  Injured  by 
a  policy  of  neutrality  Lefs  be  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  neutrality. 
They  are  heavy,  but  nothing  to  the  costs  of  war. 

This  year  is  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
Into  one  world  war.  Let  us  not  permit  It  to  mark  our  entrance 
Into  another. 

We  ought  to  be  smarter  than  we  were  20  years  ago.     But  are  we? 

MKASUaZ   COST    OT    WAS 

The  total  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States  would  have 
paid  for  the  following  programs  (each  figure  represents  $3  000  000.- 
000) 

Thirty-year  conservation  program  at  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  $30,- 
000  000,000 

Thirty-year  tenancy  program  at  $1,000,000  000  a  year.  $30  000- 
000,000 


(Prom  Wallace's  Parmer  of  August  27,  1938] 
Wk  Pat  d*  Blood  fob  Wab-Tr-^dk  Paorrrs 

Wars  are  still  going  on  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  time,  perhaps 
soon.  Japan  and  Russia  may  abandon  the  present  skirmishing  and 
begin  to  fight  in  earnest.    Some  time,  perhaps  soon.  Germany  may 
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attack  Czechoslovakia  and  draw  Prance,  Russia,  and  possibly  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  Into  another  conflict. 

If  this  happens,  what  will  the  United  States  do? 

We  all  want  to  stay  home  and  keep  out  of  trouble.  Yet  we  wanted 
the  same  thing  in  1914,  and  look  what  hap[>ened. 

This  Is  a  pood  time  to  resolve  that  no  loans  will  be  made  to 
warring  governments,  and  that  shipments  of  any  kind  to  nations 
at  war  must  be  handled  by  fort>lgn  ships  and  paid  for  before  they 
leave  our  coa.st.  If  our  f^hlpping  interests  object,  pay  them  damages 
from  the  Trea.'ury  That's  cheaper  than  sending  the  Navy  and 
Army  across  the  water  In  order  to  let  our  merchant  vessels  through. 

We  can  stay  neutral  in  the  next  world  war  If  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  costs  of  neutrality.  But  we  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it. 
too.  We  can  t  make  big  profits  from  war  trade  and  still  expect  to 
stay  out  of  trouble. 

And  that  statement  applies  Just  aa  much  to  wheat  and  pork 
producers  as  to  munitions  manufacturers. 

I  From  Wallace's  Farmer  of  May  22.  1937] 
NEirrRALJTY  Law  Just  a  Good  Start 

The  neutrality  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress  is  a  step  toward 
keeping  \is  out  of  the  next  war  However,  we  lielleve  that  Congress 
made  a  mistake  In  leaving  too  much  power  to  the  President. 

Under  the  new  law,  In  case  war  breaks  out.  shipments  of  muni- 
tions to  the  warring  countries  are  to  be  stopped  at  once.  But  what 
alMUt  shipments  of  cotton,  wheat,  lard,  trucks  and  other  things 
that  are  almost  as  important  to  warring  nations  as  rifles  and 
ammunition? 

What  happens  to  those  shipments  Is  up  to  the  President  If  he 
thinks  that  the  transportation  of  such  commodities  by  American 
ships  will  get  us  Into  trouble,  he  can  stop  our  ships  from  carrying 
them.  He  is  not  to  stop  the  trade  entirely.  If  a  foreign  ship  wants 
to  come  to  our  shores,  pay  for  the  goods  and  carry  them  back,  that 
U  all  right. 

Remembering  that  we  got  into  the  last  war  partly  because  of  the 
stake  supporters  had  In  maintaining  shipments  abroad,  these  provi- 
sions seem  helpful  But  lefs  go  t>ack  and  see  how  the  plan  would 
work  on  cotton,  lard,  and  wheat  if  war  acttially  came. 

Suppose  a  situation  like  the  late  war,  with  one  group  of  nations 
led  by  Germany  fighting  another  group  led  by  Great  Britain.  Both 
want  our  lard  and  cotton  American  ships  are  loaded  heavily  with 
these  products  Some  try  to  dodge  the  British  blockade  and  get  to 
Ocrmanv  If  the  British  capture  or  sink  these  ships,  we  t>egin  to  dis- 
like the  British  If  the  German  submarines  sink  ships  going  to  Great 
Britain,  we  begin  to  hate  the  Germans. 

Now  suppose  the  President,  seeing  that  these  IrrlUtlons  are 
building  up  a  war  spirit,  decides  to  uae  the  powers  granted  under 
the  law.  and  declares  that  American  ships  cannot  carry  wheat,  lard. 
or  cotton  to  either  side  The  trade  in  such  products  would  not  be 
ended     Some  foreign  ships  would  call  at  our  ports  and  get  supplies. 

But  the  President,  no  matter  who  he  was,  would  be  damned  for 
his  action  by  several  powerful  groups.  American  shipowners  would 
moan  about  the  loss  of  freights  Cotton,  hog  and  wheat  farmers 
would  complain  because  of  the  drop  in  prices.  Partisans  of  one 
side  or  the  other  to  the  confilct  would  claim  that  the  President's 
action  would  help  one  group  of  nations  more  than  the  other.  The 
foreign  nations  who  thought  themselves  injured  would  claim  that 
the  action  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  rather  than  real  neutrality. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  safer  to  say  flatly  that  when  war 
breaks  out.  shipments  of  any  commodity  on  the  contraband  list 
of  either  set  of  powers  could  not  l>e  made  to  these  countries  by 
American  ships  Then  the  thing  wotild  be  done  automatically. 
E\-erybody  would  know  what  to  expect.  There  covUd  be  no  charge 
of  partiality. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  add  that  a  really  effective  neutrality 
measure  should  also  see  that  special  groups  are  not  forced  to  pay 
all  the  costs  of  keeping  the  Nation  out  of  war  If.  to  preserve  neu- 
trality, we  Injure  the  market  for  lard  or  handicap  American  ships, 
some  way  of  compensating  farmers  and  ship  owners  should  be 
worked  out 

The  present  neutrality  law  makes  a  good  start  at  keeping  the 
Nation  out  of  trouble.  But  It  can  l>e  and  it  should  be  greatly 
Improved. 

The  Eagles'  Pledge  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  28,  1940 


COMMUNICATION     PROM     THE     GRAND     AERIE,     FRATERNAL 

ORDER  OP  EAGLES 


Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  tb<a  following  communica- 


tion from  the  grand  aerie.  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  signed 
by  the  grand  worthy  president.  John  A.  Abel.  It  gives  me 
especial  pleasure  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Members  of 
Congiess,  as  I  am  a  member  of  Van  Nuys  District  Aerie  No. 
2310,  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.: 

CSAND  AxBtx.  Fraternal  Order  or  Eagles. 

Marion,  Ohio.  Augitst  17,  1940. 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw, 

Member  of  Concfrefs.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hinshaw  In  convention  assembled  at  Chi- 
cago. Ill  ,  Aiigu.st  15  to  19,  1940  delegates  of  over  1.100  subordi- 
nate aeries  (local  lodges)  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
including  22  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  representing  nearly 
700.000  Eagles  unanlmou.sly  aclopied — 
(a)    The   Eagles'   pledge   to  America; 

(bi  Resolution  in  relation  to  those  members  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  who  rnt«r  the  military  service  of  their  country. 

In  compliance  with  the  fpecltic  direction  of  the  convention  that 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  above  documents  be  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Cougre«is,   I  enrlose   s;ime   herewith. 
Respectfully   yours, 

John  A.  Abel. 
Orond  Worthy  PresuLent. 

THE    EAGLES'    PLEDGE    TO    AlCXRICA 

Injustice  and  hatred  have  achieved  their  end.  Over  there,  the 
fertile  fields  where  grain  should  be  growing  are  gashed  with  shell 
holes  and  wet  with  human  blood.  The  soft  cloud;5  of  mldhim^ner 
are  pleiced  with  the  buUetllke  speed  of  death-dealing  plnnes.  And 
the  quiet  night  shudders  with  the  death  cries  of  women  and  children. 

Six  of  the  seven  primary  powers  of  the  world  are  at  war.  More 
men  are  under  arms  today  than  ever  before  )n  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  build  swift  Instruments  of  death,  the  blessings  of  science 
have  Ijeen  piostltuted.  The  bones  of  boys  and  men  who  fell  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  not  dissolved  Into  dust;  yet  over 
them,  this  very  day.  new  bodies,  distorted  and  mangled,  rot  by  the 
roadside  or  lie  twisted  and  misshapen  upon  the  battlefield. 

Ours  Is  a  country  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  men  have  certain 
inalienable  rights  Among  these  are  "life,  lilierty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  "  To  bring  this  Republic  into  existence,  men  and 
women  suffered  and  died.  Today,  as  never  before.  America  is 
threatened  by  forces  from  beyond  the  seas  and  by  forces  from 
within. 

To  foreign  armies  that  would  desecrate  our  shores  and  to  their 
leaders,  we  say:  "America  was  built  by  men  and  women  who  crossed 
the  seas  to  escape  p>oiltlcal  and  religious  persecution.  Prom  the 
forests  and  rivers,  from  fertile  valleys  and  plains,  they  built  a  nation 
dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  finest  Ideals  alive  In  the  »cul  of  man. 
These  Ideals  we  hold  more  precious  than  life.  Deprived  of  them, 
we  count  life  not  worth  living  To  our  children,  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, we  have  promised  to  hand  down  this  heritage  of  freedom. 
No  matter  what  the  sacrince,  no  matter  what  tlie  suffering,  we  will 
keep  the  faith  No  foreign  army  shall  invade  our  continent  so  long 
as  there  are  men  and  women  In  this  country  who  find  Inspiration 
In  American  history  and  who  deserve  the  privilege  of  living  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes" 

To  those  within  our  midst  who  would  betray  our  country,  who 
would  seek  to  surrender  the  keys  of  America  to  those  that  hate 
our  form  of  government,  covet  our  wealth,  and  envy  us  the  happi- 
ness that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  has  found  here  Its  abiding 
place — to  these  traitors  we  say:  "Take  the  first  ship  to  the  country 
whose  government  you  serve.  Take  your  crafty  minds  and  Judas 
hearts  to  the  dictators  whose  slimy  gold  supports  you  Leave  for- 
ever a  country  whose  blessed  soil  Is  too  decent  to  hold  your  faith- 
less bodies," 

For  any  of  this  treacherous  group  who  are  caught  in  acts  or 
crimes  harmful  to  our  Government,  we  demand  Immediate  and 
condign  punishment  We  have  witnessed  the  successful  Invasion  of 
peaceful  countries  that  had  been  betrayed  and  weakened  beyond 
hope  of  adequate  defense  by  the  creatiu"e8  that,  in  paragraphs  tiltter 
with  contempt,  future  historians  will  characterize  as  the  "fifth 
column  ■■  And  having  witnessed  the  deeds  of  these  traitors  we 
pledge  our  individual  and  group  strength  to  the  work  of  exF>osing 
their  acts,  both  of  omission  and  of  commitsicn,  wherever  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  to  us. 

Resolved,  to  the  Governor  of  cur  State  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  pledge,  individually,  and  as  a  fraternal  group  that 
numbers  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  and  women  our 
loyalty  to  the  Constitutions  of  State  and  Nation.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  America.  And.  with  the  full  understanding 
of  what  this  vow  entails,  we  pledge  our  willingness  to  give  the 
priceless  gift  that  men  call  life  so  that  our  children  may  inherit  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

We  dedicate.  In  this  hour,  ourselves  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  to  the  preservation  of  America  and  for  what  it  stands  among 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world.  May  God  and  our  fellow  citizens 
help  us  keep  this  vow. 

(Unanimously  adopted  August  16,  1940,  by  Annual  Convention  of 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.) 


«f 


RESOLtmON   IN   RKL.^TION  TO  THOSE   MCMBCRS  OF  TH«  FRATESWAL   OKDIX 
OF    EAGLES    WHO    ENTER    THE    MILrrART    SER\1CE    OF    THEUl    COL'NTRT 

You  have  Just  approved  a  resolution  that  has  the  fitting  title. 
The   Eagles'   Pledge  to  America.     The  resolution  is  timely.     It   is 
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in  kfvplng  with  th*  patriotic  Ideals  of  our  order.  We  have  again 
■et  rurih  m  very  deftmie  terms  the  fraternity**  loyaity  to  our 
country  Now.  we  roust  think  of  our  oblltcatlona  to  those  Eagles 
who  have  or  wtll  become  a  part  of  the  Military  Establishment  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

We  Ijellpve  that  the  United  States  must  be  made  so  strong 
defenalvely  that  no  power  or  powers  on  earth  will  •■erlously  consider 
the  invaaion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  We  believe  that  our  de- 
frn»e»  muflt  l>e  built  as  rapidly  as  our  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
can  achieve  We  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  airplanes  and 
Unks  and  every  neceMary  type  cf  ordnance  from  heavy  artillery 
and  antiaircraft  g\in«  to  the  moat  formidable  machine  gun*,  rifles, 
and  all  firearms  between. 

But  the  mechanical  equipment  of  war  must  t)e  directed  and 
cpe'ftted  by  Americans  who  understand  the  technique  of  the 
weap»-na  they  use.  and  who  have  had  such  invaluable  hours  of 
training  on  the  ground.  In  the  air  lanes,  and  through  the  channels 
of  the  seas  aa  to  insure.  In  the  event  of  war.  ultimate  victory 

Among  Eagles  the  term  "equality"  has  always  had  a  special  sig- 
nificance For  almost  a  half  century  we  have  obligated  new  mem- 
bers m  the  sunlight  of  thla  term  The  worthy  president  of  every 
»erle  slta  at  the  station  dedicated  to  equality  For  most  of  us  the 
fclden  years  of  peace  have  meant  equality  of  opportunity  But 
now.  when  our  beloved  land  Is  facing  the  possibilities  of  a  defensive 
war    we  must  understand  and  accept  the  equality  of  responsibility 

When  the  Coiigress  of  the  United  States  and  our  brother,  the 
Preoident  of  the  United  Statea.  have  agreed  upon  the  best  way  In 
which  each  of  us  can  discharge  his  responsibility  we  Eagles,  loyal 
to  the  Institutions  nt  our  country  and  to  the  principles  of  our 
revered  democracy,  must  stand  stalwartly  behind  this  constituted 
authority. 

Let  us  aaaure  every  Eagle  In  the  military  service  of  his  country 
that  his  problems  his  duties,  his  individual  fate.  Is  of  concern  to 
each  of  ua.  Let  us  so  leglalate  that  an  Eagle  who  wears  the  uniform 
of  his  country  shall  have  his  name  continued  on  the  roster  of 
hia  aerie,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aerie  to  keep  him  In 
good  standing  while  he  U  In  the  military  service 

HU  dependenU  shall  have  the  .services  of  the  aerie  physician  as 
provided  by  law  In  tho«e  aeries  that  fuml.<h  such  services,  and  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rights  and  privileges  in  the  aerie  home  as 
they  would  have  If  he  were  there.  And  I  recommend  that  the 
grand  aerie  remit  the  per  capita  tax  on  those  In  military  service 

At  the  l>eglnnlni{  of  the  World  War.  the  Eagles  were  the  first 
among  all  organizations  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  members 
who  were  In  aerv.ce  I  urge  this  grand  aerie  to  be  the  first  among 
the  legislative  bodies  of  national  fraternities  to  make  known  to  the 
world  our  attitude  toward  our  country  and  to  the  memoers  of  our 
ord?r  who  enter  military  .service 

Rfsolvrd.  That  the  Grand  Aerie.  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  approve 
this  statement  and  that  the  Judiciary  committee  shall  submit  some- 
time during  thu  ccnventlon.  such  reconunendatlcns  as  will  give 
life  to  what  I  have  read 

Let  us  IncreasXngly  insist  that  Eagles  emphasize  not  only  equality 
Of  opportunity  m  time  of  peace  but  equality  of  responsibility  In 
time  of  war  or  poesibly  war 

(Unanlmotisly  adopted  Augtist  16.  1940  ) 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  August  28.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NORTHWESTERN  LUTHERAN 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoiiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Northwestern  Lutheran: 

(From  the  Northwestern   Lutheran] 

The  text  of  bUl  No.  1305.  known  as  an  act  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  the  report  of  the  disposition  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Is  not  at  hand  Senator  D.*vid  I  Walsh,  of 
Masaachiisetta.  a  memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate,  before  which  bill  No  1305  was  being  considered,  however, 
went  on  record  in  the  following  comment  relative  to  the  proposed 
legislation:  "I  do  net  subecrllse  to  the  doctrine  that  t>ecause  our 
public  schools  and  our  educational  facilities  are  a  vital  e.ement  In 
our  national  welfare,  that  they  thereby  become  the  proper  concern 
»nd  implied  responsibility  of  the  National  Government  Our  schools 
are  one  of  the  few  remaining  bulwarks  of  local  self-government  and 
community    enterprises.     They  should  remain   so. 

•They  have,  on  the  whoie.  l>een  well  managed  and  generously 
■upported.  We  h«Te  today  too  much  centralization  of  control  over 
the  aflain  of  our  cltltiens  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy  We  should  not 
•dd  to  It  by  thla  new  excursion  Into  the  aeld  of  education. 

"We  cannot  undertake  to  subsidise  our  public  schools  with  the 
^deral  Treasury  and  attU  leave  the  schooia  free  from  the  taint  of 


Federal  control  Federal  domination  of  education  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate and.  In  my  opinion,  the  inevitable  con^quence.  The  present 
bill  Is  the  opening  we  have  The  camels  no>e  Is  under  the  tent. 
Let  It  t>e  rememt>ered  that  the  most  fjoient  weapon  of  dictators  and 
revolutlonlBts  is  the  control  of  the  schools  and  the  education  of  the 
youth. 

•Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  putting  the  public  schools  In 
cur  own  land  under  the  yoke  of  a  centralized  bureaucracy  and 
thereby  provide  the  mechanism  for  poeslble  abuse  In  the  years  to 
come  ■ 

From  the  remarks  cf  the  Senator,  we  gather  that  the  designation 
of  bill  1305.  "An  act  for  Federal  aid  to  education."  Is  In  reality  a 
misnomer  and  perhaps  only  a  guise  and  camouflage  to  hide  the  real 
purpose  of  the  prop,  sed  legislation,  the  centralization  of  education 
In  the  Federal  Government  Senator  Walsh  warns  against  such 
legislation  and  has  urged  defeat  of  bill  1305  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion The  alert  Senator  clearly  sees  that  Federal  control  ol  educa- 
tion la  an  Infringement  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  local 
self-government . 

We  are  reminded  of  our  Saviours  words.  '•The  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wl.«er  than  the  children  of  light" 
(Luke  xvl:  8  )  On  the  bajsis  of  Holy  Writ  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Christian  parents,  the  education  and  training  of 
their  children  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  parents,  and  the 
Scriptures  emphasize  Christian  education  "Ye  fathers,  bring  up 
your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
(Epheslona  v:  4. )  We  have  only  recently  staled  In  these  colurrns 
that  parents  cannot  devolve  this  duty  and  responsibility  upon  the 
state  or  the  church  Yet  many  Christian  parents  have  yielded  their 
God-given  rights  to  the  state  by  placing  their  children  into  the 
schools  of  the  state,  which  can  only  educate  and  train  children  for 
this  life  and  teach  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Government  If 
an  alert  Senator  warns  against  the  Federal  control  of  our  public 
schools  as  an  Infringement  on  the  rights  of  local  s?lf-ROvemment. 
why  cannot  Christian  parents  everywhere  realize  that  the  Christian 
training  and  education  of  their  children  is  one  of  the  lew  remain- 
ing bulwarks  of  Christianity  against  the  surge  of  wor'.dllness  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  u.s? 

In  some  instances  Christian  parents  have,  of  course,  no  choice. 
If  our  congregations  refu.se  to  establish  and  maintain  parochial 
schools  to  assist  parents  in  the  Christian  training  of  their  chil- 
dren— and  in  this  light  our  parochial  schools  must  be  viewed, 
they  shall  assist  the  parents  in  their  God-given  duties— the  parents 
have  little  choice  and  will,  in  some  communities,  be  obliged  to 
commit  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  state  Let  the  congre- 
gations everywhere  come  to  the  realization  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  camels  nose  is  under  the  tent  from  our  point  of  view 
also  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  accrediting  our  parochial 
schools  Such  accreditation  of  our  schools  by  the  state  may  appear 
to  be  perfectly  harmless  and  indeed  an  advantage  It  does,  how- 
ever, yield  to  the  state  a  prerogative  to  pass  judgment  on  our 
Christian  schools,  rur  aims  and  ideals,  to  exercise  supervision,  and 
In  a  measure  to  dictate  policies  The  accreditation  of  some  schools 
has  not.  it  Is  true,  resulted  in  the  domination  of  these  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  but  ts  this  an  argument  for  accreditation? 
Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  putting  our  schools  under  any 
yoke  which  might  ultimately  mean  the  forfeiture  of  Christian 
parental  rights  and  responsibilities 

Some  voices  have  also  been  heard  advocating  the  financial  sup- 
port of  our  parochial  schools  from  public  funds  The  argument 
Is  that  our  schools  are  saving  the  state  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  by  educating  otir  own  children,  and  that  we  are  entitled 
to  a  refund  from  the  state  The  argument,  of  course,  again  Implies 
that  the  state  and  not  the  parent  has  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  educate  our  youth.     It  has  been  answered. 

A.  P.  V. 


Just  how  secure  are  our  Christian  schools?  Wc  are  not  now 
thinking  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them  from  within — the  lack 
of  Interest  and  the  apathy  that  our  schools  meet  among  the 
Christians  themselves — but  we  are  thinking  here  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  the  existence  of  our  Christian  schools  from  without. 

Our  schools  have  experienced  much  cppcsltion.  Repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  kill  them  or  make  it  Impossible  for 
them  to  exist  by  attempting  to  enact  legl.slation  that  would  sound 
the  death  knell  cf  parochial  schools.  Granted  that  much  of  the 
antagonism  was  directed  against  the  Catholic  parochial  schools. 
yet  In  its  vice  It  would  have  snuffed  out  the  life  of  our  Lutheran 
clay  schools  also  As  earlv  as  1888  legislation  of  this  type  was 
attempted  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred— "inheritors  cf  the  faith" — who  claimed  as  their  purpose 
"to  preserve  our  public  schools  and  defend  American  institutions." 
This  movement  produced  such  legislation  as  the  Edward's  attend- 
ance bill  in  Illinois  In  1889  the  Pond  bill,  and  the  Bennet  law  in 
Wisconsin  in  1889.  the  New  York  Compulsory  Education  Act  of 
1894.  and  subsequent  legislation  in  other  States. 

Of  these  the  famous  Bennet  law  was  a  typical  example.  The 
Wisconsin  Governor  Hoard  instigated  the  Bennet  law  when  in  his 
message  to  the  State  legislature  he  recommended  that  the  county 
and  State  sch(K>l  sufjerintendents  be  clothed  with  authority  to  In- 
spect all  schools  and  insist  that  only  reading  and  writing  in  English 
h*  tolerated  On  this  the  Pond  bill  was  introduced  and  after  ig- 
nomincu^  defeat  the  Bennet  law  was  enacted  before  the  opposition 
could  draw  its  breath  This  law.  however,  was  repealed  by  the 
next  legislature  under  the  pressure  of  a  slashing  defeat  of  the  party 
that  was  responsible  for  the  Bennet  law  and  the  election  of  those 
men  who  favored  repeal.     In  the  same  year  lUuiots  battled  with  a 


similar  situation  when  the  Edwards  law  was  enacted  In  Minne- 
sota they  had  the  Stockwell  and  Knudsen  bills  and  In  South  Dakota. 
New  York,  and  many  other  States,  the  same  unfriendly  spirit  to- 
ward our  schools  had  to  be  met.  And  who  could  forget  the  general,  i 
Nation-wide,  bitter  antagonism  against  our  Christian  schools  dur- 
ing the  Wcrlrt  War.  beginning  as  early  as  1915.  It  se«>med  then  that 
the  enemy  had  finally  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  moment  was 
signally  propitious  to  unleash  their  ftiry  against  the  parochial 
schools,  especially  after  America  had  entered  the  war.  There  were 
the  councils  of  defense — county.  State,  and  National — there  was  the 
general  cry  of  "down  with  the  slackers,"  and  ••One  language  for  all 
Americans" — and  that  was  the  E!nglish  language.  But  our  schools 
survived  those  trying  days  and  stand  as  a  monument  of  God's  grace 
today. 

If  God  thinks  so  much  of  our  Christian  schools,  ought  we  not,  as 
a  church,  make  a  united  and  mighty  effort  to  build,  enlarge,  and 
preserve  them  for  the  millions  yet  unborn  called  to  inherit  eternal 
salvation  that  they  may  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders 
among  the  children  of  men?  Verily  it  ought  to  break  do*n  every 
whit  of  opposition  within  the  church  and  arraign  everyone  who 
calls  himself  a  Chn.stian  on  the  side  of  our  Christian  schools  to 
give  to  them  every  ounce  of  their  support  and  loyalty. — W   J.  S. 


Good  Neig^hbors  at  the  Expense  of  American 

Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

<»F  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28,  1940 


LETTERS   FROM   THE   CALIFORNIA  WALNUT   GROWERS   ASSO- 
CIATION   AND    THE    WALNUT    CONTROL    BOARD 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Asscciation  asking  that  quota  restrictions 
be  placed  upon  the  importation  from  Brazil  of  Brazil  nuts, 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  walnut -control  board: 

Calitornia  Walnvt  GROwmis  Association, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  23,  1940. 
Hon    Cakl  Hinshaw. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DtAM.  Mb.  Hinshaw:  May  I  refer  to  you  for  attention  the  attached 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  walnut 
control  board  which  represents  100  percent  of  the  walnut  industry 
of  the  Pacific  coast  This  letter  gives  rather  complete  data  on 
the   situation   pertaining    to  the    Importation   of   Brazil    nuts. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  that  England  usually  Imports  more  than 
half  the  Brazil-nut  crop,  the  United  States  about  40  percent,  and 
other  countries  10  percent.  Since  the  war  England  has  embargoed 
Brazil-nut  importations,  forcing  practically  the  entire  crop  on 
the  American  market  at  prices  atx3ut  hall  those  usually  prevalent 
(less  than  5  cents  per  pound  dried,  delivered  duty  paid  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc  ports,  for  large  washed  Brazils,  which  is  the  highest  quality) 

This  price  is  far  less  than  the  low  current  prices  of  domestically 
grown  competing  nuts  such  as  pecans,  Alberts,  walnuts,  and  al- 
monds, and  on  the  average  less  than  half  the  cost  of  production, 
grading,  and  packing  of  these  domestic  nuts. 

The  threatened  increased  volume  of  imports  of  Brazil  nuts  at 
these  sacrifice  prices  is  certain  to  demoralize  the  market  for  the 
domestic-nut  industries  In  which  over  $330,000,000  ts  invested  by 
American  farmers,  and  this  excludes  the  large  peanut  industry 
which  will  also  he  adversely  affected. 

Brazil  nuts  are  highly  competitive  with  all  the^  domestically 
grown  nuts  here  mentioned. 

The  American  nut  industries  are  not  asking  our  Government  to 
prohibit  Brazil-nut  importaUons  or  to  Increase  the  already  low  duty 
which  was  cut  in  half  by  ou-  reciprocal-trade  treaty  with  Brazil. 

We  are  simply  asking  that  a  quota  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years'  Importations  be  in-.-oked  under  the  provisions  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjusfncnt  Act  and  the  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  These  provisions  authorize  the  President 
to  restrict  Importations,  not  only  when  foreign  commodities  cur- 
rently affect  domestically  produced  crops  adversely  but  also  when 
such  foreign  commodities  are  •'practically  certain  to  be  Imported" 
in  sufBcicnt  quantities  as  to  threaten  interference  with  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  domestic  production. 

Certainly  we  have  been  modest  and  fair  in  not  requesting  an  In- 
crease m  the  low  duty  or  of  re.3trlctlng  imports  l)elow  normal. 

The  industrvs  application  In  this  matter  has  t)een  pending  since    i 
last  March,  but  so  far  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  authorities, 
who  are  apparently  attempting  to  be  a  good  neighlxjr  at  the  expense 
of  Anr.erlcan  farmers  ' 
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It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  if  you  would  aggressively  wield  the 
big  stick  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  It  might  help  to  Inform 
him  that  Congress  does  not  pass  these  laws  for  the  benefit  of  dls- 
tres.«;ed  agricultural  industries  just  to  have  them  Isnorcd  by  our 
officials,  and  that  immediate  action  is  now  demanded  in  this 
Instance 

Whatever  support  3rou  can  conscientiously  give  us  in  this  matter 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

C  Thohpi.  General  Manager. 

WALNtTT  Control  Boakd, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  22,  1940. 
Hon    Henkt  a.  Walu^ct. 

SecretaT-p  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAR  Mr  Secretary  :  Under  date  of  March  25  the  walnut  control 
boaid  submitted  an  application  for  Investigation  and  report  relative 
to  Imports  of  Brazil  nuts,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  invoke  action 
under  section  22  of  tne  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  by  Imposing  a  quota  on  the 
Importation  of  Brazil  nuts  that  would  confine  the  total  Importation 
to  the  average  quantities  Imported  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
Immediate  o<'caslon  for  the  application  was  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  Brazil  nuts,  normally  shipped  to  England,  which  with 
the  United  States  was  the  principal  consuming  market,  were  being 
practically  embargoed  by  reason  of  severe  restrictions  imfjosed  on 
their  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  feared  that 
bt"cause  of  this  condition  excessive  quantities  of  Brazil  nuts  would 
be  dumped  on  the  American  market  as  the  only  outlet,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  growers  of  other  edible  nuts  produced  in  the 
United  States.  This  threat  of  Increased  Imports  of  Brazil  nut*  con- 
tinues in  serious  form  and  we  again  urge  action  pursuant  to  section 
22  that  will  close  the  door  to  excessive  imports  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  unshelled  Brazil  nuts  exported  in  recent 
years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  a  large  share  and  the  United 
States  has  received  most  of  the  balance.  For  the  7-year  period 
ending  with  1936,  the  percentage  was  United  Kingdom  59  percent. 
United  States  30  percent,  other  countries  11  percent  We  are  unable 
to  locate  these  figures  for  later  years,  but  imports  of  unshelled 
Brazil  nuts  into  the  United  States  have  not  shown  any  tendency 
toward  substantial  Increase  until  the  war  conditions  caused  re- 
strictions to  be  placed  on  export  of  Brazil  nuts  to  the  United 
Kingdom 

A  table  Is  attached  showing  Imports  of  Brazil  nuts  received  by 
the  United  Stales  during  the  past  11  years  These  figures  are  on 
the  basis  of  the  year  from  July  1  to  June  30  Tlie  5-year  average 
of  unshelled  nuts  for  the  years  192&  30  to  1933^4  was  18,510,000 
pounds;  the  average  for  the  succeeding  5  years,  1934  35  to  1938^39, 
was  18,056,000  pounds.  The  10-year  average  was  18,584,000  pounds 
For  the  year  1939  40,  22,852.000  pounds  were  Imported,  this  being 
the  largest  impcrtation  on  record  except  for  the  year  1935-36. 

The  importation  of  shelled  Brazil  nuts  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
Increase  substantially  The  5-year  average  for  the  years  1929-30  to 
1933-34  was  5,420.000  pounds;  the  average  for  the  succeeding  6 
years.  1934  35  to  1938  39.  was  8.434,000  pounds.  The  imports  for 
the  year  1939-40  were  9,810,000  pounds 

The  foregoing  figures  are  on  a  basis  of  a  year  beginning  July  1 
and  ending  June  30,  Imports  during  the  calendar  year,  however, 
are  more  significant  in  measuring  the  competition  with  domestically 
produced  nuts.  Brazil  nuts  are  harvested  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  Jungles  of  the  Amazon  Valley  and  brought  down  the  river 
and  exported  from  the  Amazon  River  ports.  Exports  of  unshelled 
nuts  begin  to  be  received  In  the  United  States  in  March  or  April, 
and  from  then  on  they  arrive  in  Increasing  quantities  until  No- 
vember, after  which  the  imports  decline.  The  largest  receipts 
generally  come  in  September  and  October  Many  of  these  Imports 
as  received  are  placed  In  bonded  warehouses,  and  Imports  entered 
for  consumption  appear  in  largest  quantities  In  September  and 
October,  Just  ahead  cf  the  marketing  of  the  new  walnut  crop 
Pecans,  filberts,  and  almonds  also  come  on  the  market  about  the 
same  time. 

Another  table  attached  hereto  shows  the  Imports,  by  months,  for 
the  year  1939  and  for  the  year  1940  through  June,  which  is  the 
latest  month  for  which  figures  are  available.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  1939  substantial  Imports  of  unshelled  nuts  l>egan  In  AprU  and 
continued  to  arrive  In  Increasing  quantities  for  May  and  June  This 
year  there  were  only  a  few  imports  in  March,  none  In  April,  very  few 
in  May.  and  substantial  imports  did  not  arrive  until  June.  This 
variation  from  normal  Is  undoubtedly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  restrictions  on  Imports  Into  the  United  Kingdom  were  lifted 
during  March  and  April.  During  this  period  a  general  license  was 
Issued  authorizing  anyone  to  Import  Brazil  nuts  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  license  was  revoked  effective  May  1,  and  fcince  then 
importation  of  Brazil  nuts  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  prac- 
tically prohibited  Dtirlng  the  period  in  which  the  general  license 
was  in  effect  approximately  9,000.000  pounds  of  unshelled  Brazil 
nuts  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  evident  that  ex- 
porters were  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  British  market 
while  permission  to  enter  Brazil  nuts  Into  the  Unlt«d  Kingdom  was 
available,  and  exports  to  the  United  States  did  not  begin  in  fub- 
Ktantlal  quantity  until  the  British  restriction  was  relmposed.  Some- 
thing over  2.000,000  pounds  were  received  in  the  United  States  In 
June,  these  evidently  being  shipped  in  May  after  the  British  gen- 
eral llcen.se  was  revoked  The  American  consulate  at  Para  re- 
ported under  date  of  May  9.  1940.  that  approximately  2,240.000 
pounds  of  tinshelied  Brazil  nuts  sold  to  British  buyers  had  not  l>eea 
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Kh:ppr<l  before  the  general  license  wa*  revoked.     (Bee  May  31  laeue 
o<  Food  StulTa.  at  p    8  ) 

»x  th«  loregolng  reasons,  the  fact  that  Imports  of  unshelled 
Brujul  nuu  to  dale  have  be«'n  relatlTcly  U^ht  Is  by  no  means 
liidicattve  that  the  danger  of  exceaslve  quantities  of  Brazil-nut 
lmp..rt»  do*-*  not  exist  The  American  con.*ulale  report  above  cited 
»!itlicated  that  a»  of  May  9  exporters  were  contemplating  the  shlp- 
mt.'.t  cf  30,000  000  pt^unds  of  unshelled  Brazil  nuts  into  the  United 
B'.aUs  and  Canada  in  1!H0  Canada  takes  relatively  small  quan- 
tities Thli  would  mean,  therefore  that  the  United  States  is  ex- 
prcted  to  take  tmin  28  000  GOO  to  30.000  000  pound*  in  the  current 
year,  as  cufnp:ired  with  the  10-year  avt-ruge  of  18.500,000  pounds 
and  the  previoas  record  Importation  cf  less  than  23.500  000  pi  unds. 

Exports  of  unshelled  Brazil  nuu  for  the  United  Slates  declared, 
•a  reported  by  the  American  Consulate  at  Para  were  6.000.000  pxiunds 
fcr  June  und  3.700  000  pounds  for  July,  a  total  of  nearly  lO.COO.OOO 
pounds  for  3  months  This  considerably  exceeds  linpt;rta  of  any  2 
months  of  previous  years  (actual  Imports  as  distinguished  frcm 
imports  entered  for  consumption)  If  this  increased  rate  of  ex- 
perts to  the  United  States  continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  fcr  believing  otherwise  as  the  British  market  is  now  com- 
pletely closed,  the  total  Imports  Into  the  United  States  for  the 
current  year  are  almost  certain  to  exceed  any  prevloiis  year  and 
may  well  equal  the  estimate  of  30,000000  pounds  forecast  by  the 
American   (insulate  report   of   May  0.   above  cited. 

Shelled  Brazil  nuU  are  imported  throughout  the  year,  the  largest 
quantities  arriving  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months,  but  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  received  each  month  The  British  market 
takes  very  few  of  the  shelled  nuta:  most  of  the  exports  of  shelled 
Briizll  nuts  (fo  to  the  United  SUtes  However,  the  closing  of  the 
British  market  to  unshelled  nuU  is  resulting  In  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  shelled  nuu  In  Brazil  and  consequent  increase  In 
the  importations  to  the  United  States  The  export  of  shelled  nuts 
prior  to  May  was  unqueatJonably  held  down  by  the  fact  that  the 
British  market  was  open  to  tmporu  of  Brazil  nuts  until  May  1,  as 
mentioned  above  However,  for  May  and  June  imports  of  shelled 
Brazil  nuts  Into  the  United  States  had  exceeded  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year  by  more  than  double  Total  lmp«3rts  of  shelled 
"BrBCtls  received  In  May  and  June  1939  were  1  019  7T7  pounds,  for  the 
same  2  months  of  1940  the  total  was  2.315.568  ExporU  of  shelled 
nuu  declared  for  June,  which  will  probably  arrive  In  July,  are 
1  300  COO  pounds  and  exporu  declared  for  July  are  1.700.000  a  total 
of  S. 000.000  for  these  2  months  For  the  months  of  July  and 
Augiist  1939.  ImporU  actually  received  were  only  1.5«3.827  pounds. 
approximately  half  of  what  the  declared  exports  Indicate  will  be 
received  In  these  2  months  of  1940  The  total  shelled  Brazil  nuts 
received  for  the  tirst  6  months  of  1940.  together  with  the  declared 
exporU  for  June  and  July,  amount  to  6.815.000  pounds  If  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  over  the  prevlotis  years  Imports  is  main- 
tained, and  there  aeema  every  reason  to  believe  It  will  be.  the  total 
Imports  of  shelled  Brazils  for  the  calendar  year  1940  will  be  15  000.- 
000  pcunda  This  wUl  be  more  than  5.000  000  p>ounds  m  excess  of 
the  total  unporU  of  shelled  Brazil  nuU  received  In  the  calendar 
year  1939.  This  la  an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent  over  the 
preceding  year  The  average  of  the  5  years  preceding  June  30.  1939. 
was  8.434,000  pounds  The  anticipated  Imports  fcr  the  current 
calendar  year  exceeds  'his  average  by  more  than  6.500.000  pounds, 
an  Increiise  of  over  75  percent 

Huge  surpluses  already  exist  In  the  domestic  production  of 
walnuts,  peanuts,  and  pecaivs  Programs  for  alleviation  of  these 
burdensome  surpluses  h.nve  been  in  effect  almost  continuously 
for  each  erf  these  three  nuts  during  the  past  7  years,  and  there  u 
every  reason  to  believe  thai  the  production  jf  these  nuu  will 
continue  to  be  substantially  In  excess  of  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  An>encan  market.  Almonds  and  flll>eru  have  also  been 
increasing  In  production  In  recent  years  and  are  meeting  with 
-surplus  problems  With  these  large  surpluses  of  domestically  pro- 
duced nuu.  the  American  market  cannot  absorb  an  additional 
5  000  000  pounds  of  unf  helled  Brazil  nuts  and  an  additional  5.000  - 
000  pounds  of  shelled  Brazil  nuu.  increast^  of  25  and  75  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  importations  to  which  the  nuu^ket  has  been 
accustcmed  In  recent  yiars.  without  greatly  adding  to  the  distress 
of  producers  of  American  nuu  and  particularly  walnuu.  peanuts, 
pecuns.  filberts,  and  almonds. 

With  the  cloAlng  of  the  British  market  to  Brazil  nuU.  prices  of 
brazil*  dropped  drastically  and  purchases  have  been  made  at  the 
lowest  figures  for  the  past  several  years.  Prices  at  the  Brazil 
ports  have  gone  as  low  as  1  V^  cenu  per  potind  and  most  of  the  nuts 
purchased  for  export  to  the  United  States  have  t>een  bought  within 
a  range  of  1^  to  2  cenu  per  pound.  Wlxlle  present  prices  at  the 
Brazilian  poits  have  firmed  upward  slightly,  most  of  the  purchases 
of  nuu  that  will  be  Imported  during  the  current  calendar  year  have 
already  t>cen  made.  The  transportation  rate  from  Para.  Brazil,  the 
principal  port  of  export,  to  New  York.  Is  •!  10  per  100  pounds — out 
of  which  a  rebate  of  20  cenu  per  100  pounds  is  made  to  an  advertis- 
ing fund  to  promote  distribution  of  Brazil  nuU  In  the  United  Sutes. 
There  is  some  shrinkage  in  transit,  estimated  at  15  percent  Cost 
uf  warehousing  and  handling,  however,  are  slight,  and  the  import 
duty  Is  only  \  cent  per  pound.  These  prices  In  cosU  pernut  Im- 
porters of  Brastl  nuU  to  bring  them  in.  duty  p>ald.  at  a  total  cast 
of  less  than  5  cenU  per  poiuid.  which  Is  about  half  the  normal 
landed  cost. 

With  these  exceedingly  low  cosU  and  the  encMTnous  increases  In 
Unportatlcns  that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  the  effect  upc  n  the 
price  structure  for  domestically  produced  nuu  when  the  new 
crops  are  marketed  dtirtng  the  fall  and  winter  months,  will  be 
exceeding  Ij  ewtous. 


Prlce.s  of  all  d  )mestlcally  produced  nuU  have  been  con.«;iderabIy 
below  parity  for  the  past  7  years  or  more.  Walnuts,  since  1933  have 
averat^ed  less  than  60  percent  of  parity 

If  these  Increased  imports  materialize  a.s  threatened,  they  will  ar- 
rive certainly  in  the  fall  months  After  they  be«rln  to  arrive,  there 
will  be  insufflcient  time  w.thin  which  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
domestic  nut  growers  The  amendment  cf  January  25.  1940.  to 
section  22  wajs  designed  to  take  care  of  a  situation  of  this  character. 
That  amendment  provides  that  when  foreign  shipments  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  importid  in  sufflc'.ent  quantities  to  threaten 
Interf nnce  with  the  orderly  maiketing  of  th.-  domestic  production, 
executive  action  may  be  taken  to  limit  the  quantity  of  imports  We 
are  a.-vking  only  for  a  limitation  equal  to  the  average  quantity  of  the 
pa?t  few  years;  we  are  not  seeking  any  limitation  that  will  reduce 
the  quantity  of  Brazil  nuts  which  the  .\merlcan  market  has  been 
accustomed  to  absorb  In  recent  years  Our  request  Is  prompted 
largely  by  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  which  have  causrd 
the  cl 'Sing  of  the  British  market  to  Brazil  nuts  and  as  that  was  the 
principal  market  other  than  the  United  States,  the  exports  that 
would  normally  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  practically  certain 
to  be  diverted  to  the  Unlt«^d  States 

Fur  the  foregoing  reasons  it  Is  respectfully  urged  that  your  ofBce 
take  immediate  action  to  bring  alxnit  the  establl.'.hmcnt  of  a  quota 
on  both  shelled  and  unshelled  Brazil  nuts  which  will  limit  their 
Importation  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  average  ImporU  of  the 
past  few  years  This  application  was  first  formally  presented  on 
March  25.  1940  and  has  been  pending  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture s.nce  th;it  date  The  statute  requires  an  investigation  and  re- 
port by  the  Tariff  Commission  before  executive  action  can  be  taken 
Such  .nn  investigation  will  not  be  Instituted  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
without  recommer  datlon  therefor  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  President.  This  required  procedure  all  takes  consider- 
able time  Therefore.  If  the  nut  growers  cf  this  country  are  to  re- 
ceive. In  time  to  be  of  any  value,  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
clearly  entitled  under  the  provision  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of 
1937.  the  necessary  action  to  cause  the  insiituticn  of  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Commission  must  be  taken  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  submitted 

WALwrrr    CofrraoL   Boako. 
W    E    GooDsprtD.  Secretary. 
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Nrw  York,  Jurt€  6,  1940. 
BtmSET  NtT  SHrLLING   CO., 

San  Frafunjtco.  Calif. 
Gentlimen:  We  offer  for  account  of  our  principals  In  Brazil,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation : 

Brazil  nuts  In  the  shell:  Jarys.  at  2*4  cents  per  pound,  large, 
washed  Manaos.  at  3  ceiits  per  pound;  In  bulk,  cost  and  freight. 
Pacific  coast  ports  for  Augu.st  shipment. 

Shelled   Brazil   nuts:    Mediums  and   midgets,  at   10^4   cents  per 
pound:  chipped  and  pieces,  at  9^4  cents  per  jxjund;  cost  and  freight. 
Pacific  coast  p>orts.  August  to  December  shipment 
Trusting  to  be  favored  with  your  order,  we  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A,  E 
F.   V 


RrmvACEN. 

RiTTWAGEN. 


The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Welfare  of  the 
British  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28.  1940 


ABTICLE  FROM  TlIE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  OF  AUGUST  25.  1940 


Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article,  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  August  25, 
is  too  significant  to  require  comment  by  me,  except  to  say 
that  the  critici.'-ms  of  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  of  the  debt -money  system  generally  are  exactly  as  true 
of  our  own  pnvattly  owned  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  our 
own  debt -money  system.  It  is  impossible  to  exapgerate  how 
very  much  it  would  mean  to  the  United  States  if  we  corrected 
these  things  now  instead  of  waiting  until  a  real  emergency 
overtakes  us. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  25.  1940 1 

Infuation    Fear    Ri.srs    in    London-  Mounting    War    Cost    Shows 
BuixiET   Too   Low:    Financing  Mtthods   Hit 

London,  August  24  Conclusive  evidence  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Brit:sh  war  effort  since  the  advent  of  the  Winston  Churchill  gov- 
ernment m  May  and  Fuehrer  Adolf  Hitler's  invtislon  of  the  Low 
Countries  Is  provided  by  the  national  exchequer  returns  in  recent 
months 

A  comparison  of  recent  monthly  averages  of  the  war  expenditure 
with  those  cf  the  early  period  of  the  war  reveals  some  striking  racts 
War  costs  under  the  administration  of  former  Prime  Mml.ster  Neville 
Chamberlain  were  less  than  £50  000  000  weekly  (about  $200,000,000). 
A  month  after  the  Churchill  ministry  took  over,  the  we.kly  war 
expenditure  was  stepped  up  to  £60,100  000  (about  e240.(X)0.0O0) .  and 
In  July  reached  £64,300  000  (about  $257,200,000),  The  average  for 
August  to  date,  according  to  treasury  figures,  exceeds  £70.000  000 
weekly  (about  1280.000,000). 

BUDCrr    OtTTMODED 

As  a  consequence  of  the  .sharp  expansion  In  war  spending  Chan- 
celcr  of  the  Exchequer  Sir  Kingslcy  Wood's  budget,  introduced  less 
than  a  month  ago,  already  is  outmoded.  According  to  financial 
critics,  he  repeated  the  error  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  John  Simon,  in 
underestimating  the  financial  effort  needed  for  the  war  If  the 
war  expenditure  continues  to  average  around  £70,000000  weekly 
until  the  end  of  the  budget  vear.  Wood's  estimate  of  £3  467,000,000 
(about  $13,868  000,000)  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  will  be  exceeded 
by  more  than   £100,000,000    (about  $400,000,000).   It   Is  estimated 

The  growing  menace  of  inflation  revised  demands  In  financial 
quarters  this  week  for  another  budget  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  bridge  the  gap  between  expenditures  and  revenues 

DEMAND    rOR    RE\1SION 

The  latest  treasury  statement  shows  Britain  now  has  an  excess 
of  outlay  over  revenue  of  £843.617.000  (about  $3,374.468  000),  equiv- 
alent to  a  weekly  deficit  of  £42,000.000  (about  $168,000,000)  for  the 
20  weeks  since  March  31 

The  fact  that  the  Government  Is  reporting  In  a  certain  measure 
to  inflationary  finance  to  cover  Its  huge  deficit  has  given  rise  also 
to  demands  In  Parliament  for  nationalization  of  banks  and  revision 
of  the  Bank  of  England  charter 

Arguments  stressing  the  "evil  effects"  of  permitting  a  private 
concern  to  control  Britain's  finances,  thus  influencing  both  trading 
and  production  and  even  the  foreign  policy  of  this  countrj-,  was 
developed  In  detail  Ui  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Weekly  Review 

CX)MPUMNT    MADS 

This  Journal,  basing  Its  main  article  on  a  speech  delivered  In 
the  House  of  Commons  bv  P  C  Loftus.  Conservative  Party  member 
of  Parliament,  during  a  debate  on  Klngsley  Wood's  supplementary 


budget,  contended  that  ever  since  the  capitulation  of  William  III 
to  the  city  money  lenders  the  world  has  been  increasingly  financed 
with  money  Isi-ued  by  banks  This  debt  money,  the  writer  explains, 
means  the  right  to  draw  checks  on  a  bank  up  to  an  agreed  sum 
In  return  for  securities  up  to  the  whole  of  this  amount  and  addi- 
tionally fixed  annual  payment  of  Interest  until  the  loan  is  redeemed, 
•This  Interest,"  the  Journ.il  states,  "Is  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  services  done  by  the  bank  since  the  only  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  latter  are  those  of  txwkkeeplng  and  administration." 

POWEa     OVER     COMMKRCK 

After  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  arming  banks  with  selective 
power  over  commerce  and  production,  the  Journal  charges  the 
Bank  of  Eingland  was  "the  chief  agent  In  financing  the  Pruasian 
war  machine,  thus  arming  Germany  against  us." 

It  summarized  a  condemnation  of  the  present  system  under  four 
heads,  as  follows:  (1)  IrresfXJnslblllty  of  the  agency  by  which 
debt    money    Is  created;    (2i    unjust   distribution  of   such    money; 

(3)  the  cramping  effects  of  the  gross  overcharge  of  Interest,  and 

(4)  the  ultimate  Impcwssibllity  of  finding  means  from  the  outside 
of  continuing  to  pay  tribute  on  loans  that  are  unproductive  or 
insufficiently  productive  of  real  wealth. 

The  transfer  of  the  power  of  creating  money  from  the  banks  to 
the  C5o^-ernment,  the  article  admits,  would  not  necessarily  ctire 
the  present  evils  but  It  would  op>en  the  way  to  criticism  being 
leveled  against  a  responsible  department  and  safeguard  the  coun- 
trj's  foreign  pollCT?  from  men  whose  "knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
does  not  extend  beyond  an  estimate  of  any  nation's  ability  to  pay." 

CRmCISM    IGNORED 

The  writer  attaches  significance  to  the  fact  that  Government 
spokeemen  In  the  House  of  Commons  debate  and  the  press  gen- 
erally ignored  Loftus'  criticisms.  But  he  suggests  that  despite 
this  a  high-powered  campaign  In  Parliament  and  elsewhere  to 
Induce  the  Government  to  curtail  the  Bank  of  England's  privileges 
Is  under  way.  and  he  even  truces  the  support  for  the  changes  advo- 
cated by  Loftus  to  comments  published  by  the  authoritative  and 
conservative   London  Times. 


Draft  Bill  Opposed  by  Illinois  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NKW  YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28.  1940 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DISPATCH 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spieaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, which  was  printed  in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

DRAFT    BILL     OPPOSED     BT     ILLINOIS     LEGION 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Danville.  Ill  ,  August  27 — A  resolution  approving  current  plans 
for  the  Nation's  defense,  including  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  an  ade- 
quate Army  and  air  force,  was  adopted  by  the  American  Legion  of 
Illinois  today,  but  the  delegates  to  the  annual  State  convention 
rejected  an  amendment  endorsing  the  Burke-Wadsworth  conscrip- 
tion bill 

The  amendment  favoring  the  Burke-Wadsworth  measure  was 
voted  down  in  a  chorus  of  "noes." 


!Nazi-ism,  Fascism,  CommunLsm,  and  Imperialism 
Are  Foreign  to  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  way  of  life  is  not 
compatible  with  nazi-ism,  fascism,  communism,  and  im- 
perialism. We  fought  British  imperialism  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Our  forefathers  declared  then  that  this  was 
a  land  of  l:l)erty  where  freedom  of  sp>eech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  rehgion  would  be  guaranteed.  We  see  in  Nazi  Germany 
a  denial  of  the  freedom  we  Americans  cherish.    8o,  too,  in 
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Paicifit  Italy  and  Communist  Russia  are  tiie  people  enslaved 
by  their  Oovcrnxncnl*  I  have  on  many  occasions  declared 
my  opposiHon  to  nazi-ism.  fascism,  communism,  and  Im- 
pcnaliMn.  and  I  do  so  now,  because  these  forms  of  government 
an*  Inimical  to  the  spirit  of  free  men  and  are  foreign  to  our 
Idcils  and  our  mode  of  living. 

So  long  as  this  Nation  Is  not  all-powerful,  ao  long  as  we  are 
not  In  a  position  to  direct  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  IS  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  'tend  to  our  own  krutting" 
and  remedy  condlUons  here  at  home,  rather  than  to  take  part 
tn  wars  throughout  the  world.  We  should  prepare  our  own 
dcfenatsK  so  no  aggressor  or  combination  of  aggressors  dare 
attack  us.  If  we  derelop  a  strong  air  force,  an  cfBcient 
mechanised  army,  and  a  powerful  navy  we  need  not  fear 
"tttacks  from  oversea*.  We  mxist  set  our  own  house  in  order 
by  ferreting  out  "fifth  columnists"  and  saboteurs  who  would 
wreck  our  coimtry  to  further  their  diabolical  schemes.  If  as 
Americans  we  do  all  In  our  power  to  promote  our  own  welfare 
we  shall  preserve  (or  posterity  our  heritage  of  liberty. 


Shotgrun  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Avgust  28.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  political  independ- 
ent publication,  the  Satiirday  Evening  Post  of  August  31,  1940. 
comes  the  following  editorial  containing  information  which 
everyone  should  have: 

Unity  for  the  natlooal  defense  to  not  the  problem  Rarely  If  ever 
before  in  our  bUtory  have  people  In  that  way  been  more  united  On 
only  ilie  word  of  the  President  th*t  the  sums  were  net>decl.  the  Ccn- 
grviw  hM  made  haste  to  write  blank  checks  running  now  to  ten 
billions,  and  the  tmly  aerious  crliiclani  has  been  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  eager  enough  at  the  same  time  to  lay  en  the  taxes. 
Never  for  a  moment  was  tt  nece»ary  to  sell  an  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram to  iTie  country;  on  the  contrary,  the  country  has  demanded  It 
and  Is  wiUing  to  pay  wiialever  it  mu«t  coat 

Well.  then,  seeing  that  we  have  the  money,  the  material  resourcea. 
and  the  »kUl  to  prepare  a  power  of  defense  equal  to  any  power  of 
•ggTMatoa.  and  tliat  we  arc  united  about  it.  what  is  the  problem  and 
why  are  there  ao  omny  miaglvlni^s  still? 

The  answer  is  tmpMctt  tn  the  record,  and  It  Is  the  record  we  now 
o«er.  bcifmning  not  far  back,  nor  touching  in  any  way  the  con- 
troversy aa  to  why  we  were  unprepared,  but  only  what  haa  happened 
since  terror  of  the  "blitzkrieg"  entered  the  American  marrow 

May  18.  IMC:  Holland  la  conquered.  Belgium  Is  about  to  surren- 
der, the  doon)  of  France  la  already  felt,  and  the  President  reads  his 
fint  eztraordtaary  defenae  meaaage  to  CX>ngresfi.  Events,  he  says. 
have  made  it  necessary  to  reexamina  our  ideas  of  defenae.  For  pur- 
poaea  of  bombing.  New  England  to  only  6  hours  from  Greenland. 
Fi^ida  only  300  mlnutea  from  a  base  In  the  West  Indlea.  or.  11  the 
nggraaaor  were  coming  up  from  South  America,  there  would  be  St. 
Lruls.  Kansa«  City  and  Omaha  only  S'^  hours  from  Tamplco. 
Therefor*  ha  aaka  Congreaa  for  an  addition  of  91.182.000.000  to  the 
Regular  Army  and  Navy  approprlatioiM.  half  of  this  for  the  Army. 
a  quarter  of  It  for  the  Navy  and  the  rest  for  various  works  of 
industrial  preparedness  He  "speaks  of  hemisphere  defense  and  of 
60.000  pianea  a  y«ar. 

Uay  17  to  May  21 :  Reactions  to  the  President's  message  Un- 
less he  has  exi^gwated  the  picture  of  danger,  the  extraordinary 
approprlaUon  he  aaks  for  is  a  Ulfllng  s\mi.  hardly  more  than  the 
annual  W  P.  A.  blU  His  60.000  planea  alone  would  cost  at  least 
6  times,  maytw  10  times,  that  amount. 

May  22:  At  a  White  House  press  conference  the  President  says 
the  labor  laws  shall  not  be  relaxed  for  sake  of  the  national  defense, 
nor  shall  any  of  the  New  Deal's  social  gains  be  sacrificed. 

May  26.  Private  Secretary  Early  Issues  a  White  House  state- 
ment, saymg  the  President  to  very  anxious  to  avoid  upsetting  the 
American  life. 

May  26:  The  President  delivers  a  fireside  chat  on  the  national 
defense  It  te  generally  reassuring  Our  defenses  are  not  as  weak 
as  some  people  aay  they  are;  and.  m  any  case,  the  Republican 
Party  would  be  to  blame  if  they  were  His  administration  re- 
ceived from  the  Republican  Party  a  shrunken  Navy  and  a  run- 
down Army.  However,  both  have  been  very  much  strengthened 
There  to  nothing  in  the  preeent  emergency,  he  says,  "to  Justify  a 
retreat  frtMn  any  of  our  social  objectives  •  •  •  to  Justify 
making  the  workers  of  our  Nation  toU  for  longer  hours  " 

May  M.  At  a  White  Hou.<w  presa  conferet»ce  the  President  says 
then  Is  no  reaaon  for  the  country  to  become  "diacomboomerated." 


WcMnen  will  not  have  to  give  up  their  cosmetics  or  llpe^lck  "The 
whole  Idea  was  that  the  present  troubled  state  of  International 
affairs  called  for  an  outlay  of  about  a  billion  and  :\  qu.arf-r  dol- 
lars over  and  above  the  two  billion  that  was  already  bemg  spent 
on    the    Naval    and    Military    Establishments.  '      (New    York    Times 

report  ) 

May  31:  The  President  goes  to  Congress  with  hl^^  second  extraor- 
dlnary  defense  me<^?age  He  asks  that  another  billicn  be  voted, 
part  of  It  to  be  spent  on  a  training  procram— training  for  the 
youth  and  training  of  akir.ed  workmen   for   the   national   defenae. 

June  1 ;  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Slates  Army  favors 
giving  the  President  power  to  call  out  the  National  Guard,  and  it 
IS  understood  that  the  War  Dt-partment  will  ask  Congress  to  author- 
ize an  increase  of  the  Regular  Army  from  280.000  to  435.000  men. 

June  4:  The  defense  program  is  presumably  complete  At  a 
White  House  press  conference  the  President  says  he  sees  no  reason 
why  Congress  should  contlntie  to  sit.  •  Sarcastically,  he  said  the 
situation  did  not  require  Congress  to  renialn  In  session,  except  for 
the    laudable    goal    of    delivering    speeches."      (New    York    Herald 

Trlbtine  report  ) 

June  5  to  Jtine  15:  Very  wide  popular  protest  against  sending 
Congress  home.  Administration  leaders  In  Congress  are  unabl* 
to  put  the  Idea  of  adjournment  over 

June  22:  The  House  of  Representatives  votes  a  two-ocean  navy. 
It  will  cost  four  billions  and  take  6  years  to  build 

June  28:  At  a  White  House  press  conference  the  President  Indi- 
cates that  he  will  be  asking  the  Congress  that  wouldn't  go  home  to 
vote  three  billions  more  for  extraordlruuTr  defense. 

July  4:  The  news  from  Washlneton  Is  that  the  President  Is  about 
to  propose  a  supplemental  defense  program  that  wUl  cost  five 
billions  more 

July  10:  The  President  goes  with  his  third  extraordinary  defense 
message  to  the  Congreaa  that  would  not  adjourn.  In  this  message 
he  calls  for  "total  defense  "  He  says.  "This  Nation  through  sacri- 
fice and  work  and  unity  proposes  to  remiiin  free  •  •  •  I 
believe  that  the  people  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  "  He  asks 
for  nearly  five  billion  more,  toward  a  two-ocean  Navy,  for  an  army 
of  1.200  000  men  and  to  provide  equipment  and  facilities  for  an  aimy 
of  2.000.000  Also,  he  endorses  the  Idea  of  universal  conscription 
We  submit  that  no  thoughtful  person  can  examine  this  record 
wlt^out  a  sense  of  deep  misgiving  It  Is  too  evident  that  the 
problem  of  e.\traordlnary  national  defense  has  l)een  attacked  as  the 
unemployment  problem  was.  tn  a  Harry  Hopkins  manner  First, 
vote  a  billion  Two  billions.  Hellraftre,  let's  lick  this  thing  right. 
Two  billions'     Make  It  five  and  then  we  can  do  something 

What  foUows  Is  very  exciting  and  makes  big  headlines.  The  Army 
has  never  had  as  much  money  as  It  wanted  Now.  suddenly.  It  Is 
rich  and  can  do  everything  It  has  ever  wanted  to  do  Its  goal  Is 
soaring;  It  goes  from  a  streamlined  army  of  280.000  men  to  one 
Of  435.000.  and  then  to  one  of  2.000  000.  for  which  conscription  will 
be  necessary.  The  Navy  is  In  the  same  happy  situation,  all  at  onre 
rich,  with  billions  on  the  way  So  now  a  two-ocean  navy.  That  Ls 
sound  and  right  We  should  have  had  It  long  ago.  at  any  cost. 
But  It  will  take  6  years  to  build  it  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  an  emergency. 

Is  this  an  emergency  or  isn't  it?  If  It  Is.  and  time  Is  vital,  a 
rational  defense  program  would  be  sure  to  get  the  first  things  first. 
What  are  the  first  things?  You  cannot  say  what  they  are  until  you 
decide  what  ycu  are  going  to  defend  and  where  the  line  is  No 
such  decision  has  been  made.  We  talk  of  hemisphere  defense. 
We  are  In  fact  committed  to  It.  But  to  make  it  good  we  Fhould 
need  many  naval  and  air  bases  in  Latin  America  It  would  take 
years  to  get  them  by  diplomatic  persuasion  and  there  is  apparently 
no  thought  of  taking  them,  by  or  without  leave.     What  then? 

An  army  of  2  000  000  men  Is  not  a  very  great  army  for  a  country 
of  this  RisU-  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  It?  Are  we  going 
to  let  the  agtn"ess<ir  come  ashore? 

Suppose  we  should  say  that  our  first  line  of  defense  was  one 
running  from  the  tip  of  Greenland  down  our  eastern  coast,  around 
the  West  Indies,  through  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  around  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  Alaska  In  cne-thlrd  of  the  time  It 
would  take  to  build  a  two-ocean  navy  we  could  be  so  prepared 
to  defend  that  line  with  the  talons  of  an  air  force  and  the 
barracuda  teeth  cf  thousands  of  small  torpedo  motorboats  that 
no  aggressor  from  overseas  could  touch  us  But  who  Is  to  say 
that  Is  the  line?  Or.  let  It  be  any  other  line,  who  shall  say,  "There 
'    It  Is.  and  now  what  shall  we  do  to  defend  It?" 

There   is   no  line      There   Is   no   unified   defense   ministry       The 

President  himself  decides  everything     It  Is  apparent  how  h's  Ideas 

evolve     They  evolved  from  the  abortive  size  of  a  little  more  than 

1    billion   for   extraordinar,-  defense,   no  "dlscom boomers t ion."   and 

'    Congress  go  home,  tn  May.  to  the  magnitude  of  10  billions,  con- 

j    acriptlon  and  national  sacrifice.  In  July      And  still  no  line 

There  Is  a  National  Advisory  Defense  Commission  It  says  the 
I  defense  program  Is  going  well  Mr  Stettlnlus  says  It  Is  Mr. 
I  Knudsen  says  It  Is  But  Mr.  Stettlnius  Is  talking  about  raw 
materiato  and  Mr  Knudsen  to  talking  about  the  capacity  of  in- 
di:stry  to  produce  what  the  Government  calU  for  They  have 
nothmg  to  do  with  the  defenae  program  until  it  to  brought  to 
them:   their  only  responsibility  to  to  translate  it. 

The  truth  is  that  there  does  not  exist  an  intelligible  defense 
policy  No  such  policy  could  exist  or  be  conceived,  until  there  was. 
first,  a  clear  and  hard  foreign  policy,  and  underlying  that  a  positive 
economic  pcllcy 

What  we  are  preparing,  therefore.  Is  a  kind  of  shotgun  defenae. 
That  means  Just  to  do  everything  we  can  think  of,  to  that  whatever 
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happens,  give  us  time  tip  to  6  years,  we  shall  somehow  be  able  to 
meet  It.  We  shall  probably  waste  billions  on  It  That  Is  not  the 
point.  What  we  know  Is  that  the  aggressor  power  against  which 
we  prep€U"e  has  not  that  blunderbuss  character. 

It  Is  but  a  sooth.sayiiig  that  parliamentary  government  must  be 
Inefficient.  The  President  has  been  bringing  that  vip  Dictator- 
ship, he  keeps  saying,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  move 
swiftly,  what  he  calls  the  time  lag  is  Inherent  In  the  democratic 

svstem. 

"  But  we  have  a  record  During  our  exertions  in  World  War  I,  by 
much  trial  and  error,  we  arrived  at  a  state  of  efDclency  that  was 
the  marvel  of  the  world  We  .saved  that  pattern  It  Is  written 
In  the  textbooks  of  the  War  College.  Efficiency,  we  command  It. 
Efficiency,  however.  Is  the  means  to  an  end  given.  The  trouble  now 
l.«  that  we  have  no  definite  plan.  And  that  Is  the  fatilt  of  kadcr- 
ship. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are  true,  and  of  that  be  your 
own  judge,  then  arises  the  question:  If  we  as  a  Nation  are 
riding  a  horse  which  is  attempting  to  carry  us  acro.ss  the 
seas  into  a  foreign  war,  is  it  not  time  to  change  that  horse  for 
one  whose  paramount  interest  is  at  home? 

A  show-ring  horse:  one  that  can  prance,  has  style:  that 
can  singlefoot,  foxtrot,  pace,  gallop,  and  run;  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye:  may  t>e  all  right  at  a  horse  show  but  if  he 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  always  breaking  the  harness, 
upsetting  the  cart  carr>-ing  the  load,  when  lime  of  stress 
comes  it  is  time  to  change  to  the  sound,  solid,  reliable  work- 
horse that  has  demonstrated  his  abihty  to  haul  the  load 
over  the  rouchest  going. 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Augxist  28.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  voted  for 
every  defense  measure.  I  have  always  believed  in  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Certainly,  this  Nation  must  have  an  army,  a 
navy,  and  an  air  force  so  formidable  that  any  aggressor  will 
not  dare  to  attack  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  adopting  a  system 
of  compulsory  military  service  in  peacetime  is  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  many  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  those  favoring  conscription.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  has  failed.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  compulsory  military  service  is  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  voluntary  system  of  recruiting.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  since  we  appropriated  the  money  for  guns  and 
equipment  it  would  be  criminal  waste  not  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion with  enough  manpower  to  use  those  weapons.  Finally 
I  have  heard  advocates  of  con.scription  extol  the  character- 
building  effects  army  discipline  will  have  upon  our  young  men. 

I  have  listened  to  these  arguments,  but  I  have  not  been 
convinced,  because  I  have  found  that  they  do  not  jibe  with 
the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  shows  that  volun- 
try  enlistment  has  not  failed.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  General  Marshall.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  said: 

In  June  we  went  ahead  with  enlisting  the  force  without  all  the 
funds  necessary  and  had  to  be  cautious  until  the  appropriations 
bill  was  actuailv  signed,  but  I  think  we  secured  18.000  men  In 
June  Our  quota,  which  we  assigned  ourselves,  was  about  15.000 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  we  reached  15.000  10  days  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  other  words,  recruiting  went  ahead 
In  good  shape. 

And  now  I  quote  the  testimony  of  Rear  Admiral  Nimitz  in 
regard  to  naval  enlistments. 

We  have  today  aljout  7.000  men  on  the  waiting  list  waiting  to  go 
Into  training  stations;  about  2,500  of  those  are  men  whose  papers 
have  all  been  completed  and  they  are  Just  waiting  the  order  to 
report. 

Finally.  I  quote  from  ox-Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng,  a 
man  who.  above  all  others,  should  know  whether  the  volun- 
tary system  of  enlistment  has  failed: 


How  any  fair-minded  Meml>er  of  Congress  could  say  that  we  have 
given  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  for  the  United  States 
Army  fair  trial,  and  that  it  has  broken  down,  and  therefore  we 
need  compulsory  military  service.  Is  beyond  my  understanding. 

So  much  for  the  failure  of  voluntary  enlistment.  But 
what  about  that  other  claim  by  those  favoring  conscription, 
that  compulsory  military  service  is  more  democratic  than 
the  voluntary  system  of  recruiting?  If  compulsion  is  the 
democratic  way.  whiy  then  do  we  not  choose  our  carpenters 
by  draft,  or  our  lawyers,  or  our  teachers,  or  even  our  Con- 
pressmen?  Why  do  we  not  choose  our  unemployed  by  draft 
if  the  draft  is  the  way  cf  democracy?  Why  do  we  not  have 
draft  labor  camps?  Why  do  we  not  draft  men  and  women 
for  marriage  if  that  is  the  way  of  democracy?  Why  do  we 
not  have  compul.sion  in  every  phase  of  American  life  If  the 
principle  of  conscription  is  democratic?  Or  do  I  hear  voices 
saying  that  that  would  be  regimentation,  that  that  would  be 
totalitarianism,  that  that  would  be  Hitlerism?  One  thing 
is  certain,  it  would  not  be  democracy. 

And  now  what  of  the  argument  advanced  that  since  we 
have  appropriated  billions  for  arms  and  equipment,  it  would 
be  a  wasteful  expenditure  not  to  provide  sufiBcient  manpower 
to  use  those  materials.  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  August  9,  Mr.  Knudsen.  adviser  on  industrial  produc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  defense  program,  stated  that  it 
would  be  1942  before  there  would  be  available  complete  equip- 
ment for  an  army  of  750.000  men. 

In  the  Washington  News  of  August  9.  1940,  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  is  reported  as  telling  Congress  that  the  War 
Department  has  been  able  to  sign  contracts  for  only  33  planes 
out  of  more  than  4,000  provided  for  in  the  multibillion  dollar 
defense  program. 

From  a  news  item  hi  the  Washington  Times-Herald  for 
August  9.  1940,  we  learn  of  the  training  activities  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment  of  the 
Washington  National  Guard  and  New  York's  Two  Himdred 
and  Twelfth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment. 

Enemy  aircraft,  meanwhile  theoretically  wiped  out  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regiment  becau.se  the  unit  was  without 
ammunition  Afternoon  maneuvers  yesterday  calling  for  fire  with 
the  unit's  nine  .50  caliber  machine  guns  were  called  off  because  the 
18000  rounds  of  ammunition  •'on  order"  had  failed  to  arrive. 

New  York's  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment 
offered  to  lend  the  District  guardsmen  eome  shells  so  their  guns 
would  be  placed  In  action,  but  this  did  not  help  because  the  New 
Yorkers  could  not  spare  the  metallic  links  used  In  feeding  the 
ammunition  to  the  guns. 

The  New  Yorkers  were  having  their  troubles  too.  They  had  been 
supplied  with  old  World  War  ammunition.  Some  of  the  shells  were 
so  badly  cracked  they  were  highly  dangerotos  to  handle  and  officers 
said  they  feared  they  would  burst  before  they  left  the  gims.  Some 
of  the  shells  would  not  even  fit  the  guns 

When  the  shells  did  fire  they  burst  several  thousand  feet  below 
their  targets.  Officers  were  bitter  over  the  lack  of  equipment  and 
the  unsultabllity  of  that  which  they  had.  A  War  Department  in- 
vestigation of  the  failure  of  anununltion  to  arrive  on  time  la  ex- 
pected 

From  this  evidence  and  news-reel  pictures  showing  our 
guardsmen  using  dummy  wooden  guns  and  stovepipe  cannon, 
because  they  have  no  other  weapons,  It  is  apparent  that  there 
Is  not  sufficient  arms  and  equipment  available  even  for  the 
country's  National  Guard  units,  and  yet  there  is  talk  of  con- 
scripting 2.000.000  men  because  we  do  not  want  to  have  arms 
and  equipment  lying  idle.  Well,  do  we  want  millions  of  re- 
cruits with  no  guns  to  manf  Do  we  want  millions  of  con- 
scripts without  proper  hospital  facilities?  Without  proper 
housing?    Without  sufficient  shoes? 

With  the  equipment  ready  for  only  750,000  men  by  1942, 
and  our  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  together  totaling 
over  550.000,  the  cry  that  we  must  conscript  men  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts.  When  more  men  are  needed  for  th© 
Army  the  voluntary  system  of  recruiting  will  feed  them  Into 
the  service  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  efficiently  handled,  par- 
ticularly if  we  make  voluntary  enlistment  more  attractive  by 
shortening  the  term  of  enlistment  to  1  year  and  raise  Army 
pay  until  it  is  at  least  on  a  parity  with  the  $30  paid  to 

enroUees  in  the  C.  C.  C. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  argument  by  the  proponents  of  con- 
scription that  army  life  will  be  invaluable  In  the  charaCer- 
building  of  our  youth.    To  as&um.e  that  character  can  only 
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be^  built  by  the  drill  sergeant  la  to  asume  that  the  American 
mothers  and  the  American  fathers  have  failed  in  their  re- 
•ponaibUiUes.  It  assumes  too  that  the  great  American  sys- 
tem of  education  has  failed  and  that  we  are  to  repudiate  the 
training  methods  of  all  the  country's  great  educators  who 
have  spent  years  learning  their  profession. 

What  type  of  education  Is  it  that  the  Army  offers  as  a  sub- 
stitute? Perhaps  this  statement  of  Capt.  Marshall  R.  Diggs 
before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  Is  an  Indication. 
If  we  begin  with  the  young  m«n.  there  can  be  developed  and 
mcouraged  the  warrior  U-mperament  and  dlspoeltlcn.  This  shovdd 
N-  a  tint  objective  It  m  rather  a  cold-Wooded  thing,  without  hate 
or  fear,  but  with  a  de«lre  to  klU  the  enemy  that  la  attempting  to 
land  on  our  boiI.  and  to  take  hu  property,  If  be  haa  any.  with  him 
Ui  tliia  country. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  I  have  always  stood 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  but  in  this  Burke-Wadsworth 
bill.  I  see  not  only  the  attack  on  our  first  line  of  defense,  the 
American  way  of  living  which  abhors  the  thought  cf  compui- 
slcn,  t)ut  I  also  find  that  the  biU  has  no  relation  to  a  proper 
defense  program.  Not  only  do  we  not  have  the  equipment 
ready  to  train  an  army  of  2.000.000  conscripts,  but  there  is 
a  question  m  the  minds  of  many  of  us  as  to  the  adviiabiLty 
of  such  an  unwleldly  force. 

The  Invasion  of  Prance  showed  us  clearly  that  large  num- 
bers of  conscripts  were  not  the  answer  to  an  Invader,  but 
rather  the  emphasis  should  have  t>een  on  small  highly  trained 
mechanized  units  besides  a  strong  air  force.  In  this  time  of 
crisis  to  break  the  training  of  our  professional  Army  in  the 
art  of  mechanized  warfare  by  burdening  them  with  the  Job 
of  training  raw  recrxilLs  In  the  arts  of  drill  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  mea.->ure  designed  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  our 
armed  forces. 

The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OK   WASHINtJTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2i.  1940 


STATEMKNT  BT  KIOHT  MKMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr.  HIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoKD.  I  include  the  following  statement  with  regard 
to  the  tax  blll: 

■TATKlfKirT    ON    TAX    tXLL 

We  prcpoae  to  do  everythlnf?  in  our  power  to  make  the  exceas- 
proflu  tax  bill  a  measure  which  wUl  express  the  principle  that  the 
national-defenae  effort  should  not  be  \ise<l  as  an  opportunity  for 
enrichment  by  anybody 

We  stand  for  and  wlU  attempt  to  have  Included  In  the  bill  a 
s.uff  rate  In  the  upper  brackets  of  excess  profits.  We  do  not 
believe  40  percent  Is  enough. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  effective  limit  to  the  amount  of 
exceaa-proflts  tax  credit  that  can  be  claimed  and  will  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  in  this  respect  also,  imless  such  a  provision  is  In- 
cluded 

We  ahall  not  oppotw  the  repeal  o*  profit-limitation  provisions 
of  the  Vlnaon-TrammeU  Act.  we  are  ready  to  vote  for  reasonable 
amortization  allowances  to  protect  corporations  which  use  U^eir 
can  money  to  coostruct  additional  plant,  we  are  ready  tor  the  sake 
cf  speed  to  see  the  requirement  for  competitive  bidding  suspended. 
But  after  the  whol*  manufacturing  transaction  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  goods  deUvercd  and  paid  for,  and  the  profit  realized 
then  we  believe  no  reasonable  perMo  can  object  to  a  tax  program 
which  wUI  be  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  this  hour. 

We  further  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  when  the  Bone  bill  to 
ux  the  profit  out  of  war  should  be  brougtit  before  Onigreaa.  That 
bUl.  which  would  not  become  operaUve  at  all  if  ee  remain  at 
peace  but  would  remUy  equalise  aacrlikce  U  we  ahould  be  forced  into 
war  was  Introdviced  2  years  ago  Into  the  Senate  and  Hotiae.  S3 
Srnatota  and  7  Menbers  d  tbc  House  being  )oint  authors. 

Congrea*  win  be  Wind  to  lu  duty  and  to  the  acttialitiee  of  these 
^la  MKI  to  tlM  waUaiw  of  tbia  eoUBtry  tf  Ooofrcw  tlunks.  or  per- 


mlU  itself  to  believe,  that  national  defense  can  be  developed  solely 
throush  the  building  of  equipment  and  the  training  est  soldiers^ 

CongresB  now  has  IM  greatest  national -defense  problem  before 
It— the  problem  of  satisfying  our  people  that  this  program  of  na- 
tional defense  Is  "of  the  people,  lor  the  people,  and  by  the  pe<.p!e. 
that  It  Is  fair  to  all;  that  Its  burdens  sliall  be  borne  In  accordance 
with  ability  to  bear  them  and  that  first.  la.st.  and  all  the  time,  no 
one  shaU  be  encouraged  or  induced  or  permitted  to  bear  the  ignominy 
and  the  disgrace  which  must  be  accepted  by  those  who  would  profit 

out  cf  war.  ,.         .     ..w  i-. 

Bven  the  lar«-st  !\nd  finest  army.  navy,  and  air  force  In  the  world 
win  not  be  adequate  to  defend  America,  unless  the  hope  and  faith 
Of  the  people  are  kept  strong  and  vigorous.  Morale  is  more  Im- 
portant than  any  othrr  factor  in  a  nations  strength.  The  morale 
cf  the  American  people  will  be  high  Just  to  the  extent  that  they 
know  that  Ccn(?ress  ha.s  not  fcreotten  to  work  for  economic  Justice 
at  the  same  time  It  is  planning  lor  defense 

Above  all  things  Is  It  necessary  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  all  of  its  branches  should  be  free  from  dictation  by  any 
private  special  (;roup  In  our  opinlcn.  had  a  strong  stand  been 
taken  m  the  beginning  toward  the  demands  of  big  business  our  de- 
fense materials  would  even  new  be  In  production  in  substantial 
volume  On  the  other  hand,  for  Government  to  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment that  private  corporations  are  bigger  than  it  is  and  that  they 
are  able  to  dictate  without  regard  to  the  public  Interest  the  terms 
on  which  they  will  produce  the  materials  of  defense  will  b»'  to  deal 
the  morale  of  our  pet>ple  a  blow  of  the  most  serious  character 

At  a  time  like  this  we  cannot  afford  to  let  anyone  say  they  have 
the  Unitfd  SUte.s    over  a  barrel  ' 

We  regret  to  learn  that  many  American  corporations  have  de- 
clined to  take  Government  orders  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the 
most  favorable  terms  for  price,  profit,  and  amortization,  and  of  the 
llijhtest  tax  obtainable.  We  congratulate  those  who  have  gone 
Vigorously  ahead  with  such  orders,  and  wish  their  number  had  been 
larger 

We  voted  2  months  ago  for  a  tax  bill  broadening  the  Income  tax 
base  and  adding  sharply  to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  small  taxpayers 
of  the  country  Those  small  taxpayers  have  shouldered  this  burden 
without  complaint. 

For  well  over  a  year  now  we  have  been  advocating  passat^e  of  an 
excess-prctlrs  tax  bill — not  so  much  as  a  revenue-producing  meas- 
ure  but  as  a   matter  of  simple  Justice,   first   to  the  people  of   the 
country    who   must   be&r   the    burdens   of    defense,    second    to    the 
industries  which  cannot  hope  to  share  in  the  lucrative  business  of 
filling   Government   defense  orders      We  believe   It   Is   indefensible 
for  anyone  to  make  out  of  this  national-defense  crisis  an  opfX)r- 
tunlty  to  enrich  himself  and  we  know  that  It  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  morale  of  the  people  for  them  to  be  sure  that  no  war  mil- 
lionaires are  being  created.     Industry,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  know 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  situation  which  confronts  it  and  we  also 
recognize  the  necessity  of  soimd  amortization  provisions  In  ca.v8 
where   indxistry   actually   risks  Its  own  money  to   provide   facilities 
for   defense   production.     We    believe   the    really   st^und    method    of 
providing  necessary  additions  to  plants  for  emergency-defense  de- 
mands Is  for  the  R  P  C   to  build  them,  and  for  the  Government  to 
own  them  and  lease  them  to  those  who  can  run  them  best.    Never- 
theless, we  have  listened  to  the  anjuments  atjalnst  profit  limitation, 
aga'.Oot   the  requirement  for  competitive  bidding   and   In  favor  of 
amortization  provision.'',  and  we  understand  the  ground  on  which 
these  concessions  have  t)een  demanded     But  we  cannot  understand 
or  acquiesce  in  an  ln.slstence  by  Industry  upon  low  tax  rates  In  an 
excess-profius  tax.  nor  are  we  willing  to  see  a  bill  passed  containing 
great  loopholes  which  will  enable  the  very  corporations  who  should 
pay  most   heavily   to  escape      We  believe   that   every  grcup   In   the 
Nation,  Including  those  with  whom  Government  orders  are  to  be 
placed,  should  be  motivated  to  some  degree  at  least  by  patriotism. 
It  come.s  with   poor  grace  Indeed   for   these  concessions  to   be   de- 
manded by  the  very  people  who  insist  most  loudly  on  a  balancing 
of  the  Pederal  Budget 

Unless  some  effective  upper  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of 
earnings  In  the  past  4  years  that  can  be  counted  as  normal  profits 
some  oJ  the  largest  corporations  In  the  country  will  not  pay  any 
excess-profits  taxes  until  their  earnings  exceed  20  percent  or  even 
30  percent  This  is  clearly  unjust  and  we  will  work  for  Inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
excess-profits  credit  (normal  prcrfits)  that  can  be  claimed.  Fu^ther- 
n'.ore.  we  bellcvf  that  In  the  uppjer  brackets — say  above  50  percent 
excess  profits — the  rates  shruld  be  substantially  more  than  40 
percent  now  proposed  We  will  try  to  amend  the  bill  in  this  respect 
We  hold  that  lire  is  more  Important  than  property  And  while 
we  know  that  the  American  people  stand  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices that  may  be  necessary  in  defense  of  their  country  we  do  not 
believe  men.  however  humble,  should  be  treated  with  less  considera- 
tion than  property,  however  mighty  and  however  large 

The  hope  of  America  must  be  based  upon  unswervliig  adherence 
by  the  Congre.«.'*  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  In  pro- 
portion to  ability  to  make  sacrifice  We  Intend  to  work  for  as 
close  an  approach  to  exactly  that  principle  as  we  can  get. 

We  (^annot  but  note  an  inconsistency  between  the  drive  to  pa*s 
•  conscription  of  manpower  bill  under  pleas  of  desperate  emer- 
gency and  the  readmes*  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  industry  in  order 
to  Induce  its  cooperation  at  a  handsome  profit  In  the  defense  effort 
We  are  struck  by  the  ccntra.^t  between  the  refusal  of  many  ror- 
porations  to  take  Oovcrnmcnt  defense  contracta  imtll  every  poaalble 
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risk  has  been  removed  and  the  Insistence  that  the  people  of  the 
country  be  selected  to  Join  the  Army  at  $30  a  month  or  even 
leas  than  that.    We  can't  help  thinking  about  the  rUk  that  every 

■cldler  has  to  face 

The  same  emergency  affects  us  all.  Indeed,  the  more  we  have 
the  more  national  defense  should  mean  to  tis  If  Industry  is  to 
be  Induced  with  profits  and  amortization  opportunities  then  re- 
cruits for  the  Army  should  be  Induced  with  higher  pay.  better 
opportunities  for  specialized  training  and  better  promotion 
schemes.  If  men  are  to  be  drafted  on  the  basis  of  selective 
service,  then  a  necessary  amount  of  Industrial  plants  should  be 
similarly  drafted  to  be  available  for  full  production  of  the  material 
and  weapons  with  which  these  men  must  defend  themselves  and  the 
Nation  Ftir  we  are  told  that  m<xlern  weapons  have  t>een  even  more 
important  than  manpower  In  recent  European  campaigns 

We  believe   Income  and   Inheritance   tax  rates  and   rates   in   the 
hipher  bracket.s  of  the  excess-profits  tax  should  t>e   sharply  raised. 
We  believe  the  Bone  bill  to  tax  the  profit  out  of  war  should  be 
brought  before  the  Congress  now. 

When  these  things  are  done  It  will  go  further  In  persuading 
the  people  that  the  emergency  Is  real  than  all  the  oratory  In 
the  world  can  do  It  Is  the  American  way  of  fair  dealing  for  all, 
special  privilege  for  none,  that  we  are  all  ready  to  defend. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  delay  passage  of  Important  legislation 
for  a  single  day  But  we  will  work  for  inclusion  In  every  bill  of 
such  provisions  as  we  believe  are  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  to 
the  American  people. 

PsANnt  Ha\-xnner. 
Ed   Izac 
KNt'TE   Hitx. 
Jerpt  Voorhts. 
John   M    Coftte. 
Chahi-ts  H    Leavt. 
Frank   Prifs 
Lee  E    Geyer. 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF   TENNi^YLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  CHARLES  L  GERLACH.  OP  PENNSYLVANl.V 
BEJ=XDRE  THE  DOVLESTOWN  PUBLIC  FORUM  IN  THE  COURT- 
HOUSE AT  DOVLESTOWN.  PA  ,  AUGUST  23.    1940 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.';  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Gerlach  1 : 

Mr  Moderator,  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  members 
cf  the  Doylestown  P. rum  Colonel  King,  citizens  of  Bucks  County,  a 
few  weeki  ago  In  my  office  In  Washington  I  received  a  telephone 
message  from  the  secretary  of  your  chamber  inviting  me  to  appear 
here  In  this  forum  tonight  I 'was  happy  to  accept  this  Invitation, 
lor  I  believe  that  the  issue  we  are  to  discuss,  that  of  peacetime 
conscription  of  cur  manpower,  plays  a  very  vital  part  In  the  state 
cf  our  Nation  today  At  the  cutset,  however,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
will  not  be  against  a  plan  of  conscription  if  the  need  for  it  Is 
proven:  but  I  am.  first  and  foremost,  interested  In  giving  the 
volunteer  .system  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  for  a  period  of  from  60 
to  90  days  I  feel  svire  that  everybody  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  very  fair 

I  say  to  you  that  we  should  make  the  volunteer  system  as  at- 
tractive as  possible  to  the  men  of  America.  There  should  be  a 
reduction  of  from  3  years  to  1  year  In  the  period  of  the  enlistment, 
and  there  shculd  be  an  Increase  In  the  monthly  rate  paid  to  the 
soldier.  His  pay  Is  now  $21  per  month,  and  although  the  pro- 
posed conscription  plan  now  increases  this  to  $30,  I  believe  that  »40 
would  be  more  equitable  In  comparison,  the  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy  receives  $21  for  the  first  4  months  he  Is  in  the  service,  and 
then  hu  pay  is  increased  to  »36  By  the  end  of  his  first  year  In  the 
Navy  he  Is  enabled  to  draw  $54  a  month.  In  the  Army,  however,  the 
$21  a  month  figure  Is  rarely  increased  within  the  first  year  unless 
the  soldier  attains  some  special  rank,  and  General  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  has  testified  that  many  soldiers  receive  the  $21  a  month 
salary  for  an  entire  enlistment  of  3  yeara.  Even  the  young  men  in 
the  C  C  C  camps  are  paid  $30  a  month,  fltirely  no  one  can  deny 
that.  If  an  increased  Army  is  so  necessary  to  our  national  defense, 
then  the  men  within  that  Army  are  of  more  worth  to  the  Nation 
than  the  C.  C   C   enrollees 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  tbat  are  being  spent  at  this 
time  to  create  the  propaganda  for  peacetime  conacriptlon  could 


better  l>e  spent  to  wage  an  effective  campaign  for  volunteera  "nje 
hysteria  and  the  fear  of  the  people  would  be  lessened;  we  would  be 
engaging  in  a  rational,  not  hysteria!,  plan:  and  we  would  have  our 
desired  Army  strength  within  the  60-  to  90-day  period  I  have 
suggested 

Let  me  remind  you  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  not  given 
the  volunteer  system  any  publicity  desl^^ned  to  encourase  volunteers, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  not  given  that  American  system  a 
fair  chance  the  Army  volunteers  In  the  past  month  of  July  totaled 
almost  32000.  a  peacetime  record  And  bear  In  mind  that  these 
persons  enlisted  for  3  years  and  at  $21  a  month.  From  all  over  the 
country  have  come  reports  that  Army  quotas  have  been  rapidly 
filled,  and  in  many  ca.ses  there  remain  huge  waiting  1  ats.  Let  us 
taice  for  example  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  which  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  our  South.  In  the  last  week  of  July  there  were  2  033  vol- 
untary enlistments  In  this  area,  a  record-breaking  total.  And  the 
average  age  of  the  volunt«»ers  was  from  21  to  23.  Why,  therefore, 
does  not  the  War  Department  allow  larger  quotas?  If  this  was 
done,  and  the  8  other  corps  areas  Into  which  our  Nation  Is  sectioned 
maintained  the  same  average  as  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  we  wovild 
have  a  total  of  approximately  75.000  volunteers  per  month,  even  at 
the  3-year.  $21-per-month  plan.  No  one  can  reasonably  deny,  in 
the  face  of  this  evidence,  that  a  volvmteer  drive  for  1-year  enlist- 
ments, with  Increased  pay.  would  bring  the  Army  at  least  150.000 
volunteers  a  month,  or  450.000  In  3  months,  which  Is  50.000  more 
than  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  proposes  to  conscript  In  the  same 
length  of  time 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  Inconsistency  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  urge  this  legl.slatlon  upon  our  people  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  enlistment  period  for  the  Army  need  not 
be  lowered  to  1  year,  for  the  law  already  allows  enlistments  for 
that  length  of  time  Section  628.  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  jipeclflcally  states  that  ■original  enlistments  In  the  Regular 
Army  shall  be  for  a  period  of  1  or  3  years,  at  the  option  of  tho 
soldier."  Under  the  law.  then,  volunteers  may  enlist  for  1-year 
periods.  A  great  many  have  tried,  but  the  Army  recruiting  ofhcea. 
deliberately  flouting  the  law.  have  refu.sed  them.  Major  General 
Adams.  The  Adiutant  General,  recently  advlssd  one  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  that,  "In  recent  years  1-year  enlistments 
have  not  been  encouraged  since  an  efficient  military  force  depends 
not  only  on  the  training  of  the  individual  soldier,  but  also,  and  to 
a  greater  degree,  on  the  coordinated  training  of  all  combat  units 
that  make  up  the  fighting  force  The  rapid  turn-over  and  the 
short  period  of  training  that  would  result,  should  1-year  enlist- 
ments be  general  for  the  Regular  Army  of  370.000  men.  would 
seriously  hamper  the  development  of  efficient  combat  units  In  this 
component  " 

I  admit  there  may  be  some  logic  to  the  reasoning  of  The  Adju- 
tant General:  but  If  it  Is  true  nf  volunteers.  Is  It  not  equally  trufl 
of  conscripts?  The  propo.«^ed  conscription  measure  calls  for  1-year 
service,  with  the  idea  of  building  an  emergency  force  Why,  I 
a.sk.  cou'd  not  these  many  volunteers  who  wanted  to  enlist  for  1 
year  be  accepted  as  an  emergency  force?  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
radically  wrong  not  to  accept  an  emergency  or  reserve  force  made 
up  of  1-year  volunteers  while,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  a 
con.scrlption  plan  to  build  such  a  force.  The  War  Department,  In 
this  case,  has  been  Ignoring  a  law  that  has  t>een  bringing  them 
volunteers  while,  at  the  .same  time.  It  has  been  advocating  a 
compulsory  draft  that  will  bring  the  same  volunteers  into  the 
Army. 

The  situation  in  the  Navy  is  quite  similar  There  has  b-en  so 
much  propaganda  In  our  newspapers,  over  our  radios,  and  all  alx^ut 
us  concerning  the  building  of  our  Army  that  most  of  us  have 
forgotten  that  the  proposed  conscription  as  set  forth  In  the  bill 
Is  for  the  land  and  the  naval  forces  As  with  the  Army,  the  quotas 
for  the  Navy  and  for  the  marines  are  oversubscribed.  The  Navy 
has  a  waiting  list  numbering  7.000,  from  which  It  can  take  men 
as  fast  as  new  vessels  are  built  for  them  to  man  Furthermor.'*. 
Navy  recruits  are  coming  In  through  voluntary  enlistments  at  a 
rate  of  25  percent  more  than  the  normal  monthly  quotas  There 
are  more  recruits  than  can  be  taken  care  of  with  available  equip- 
ment, so  the  Navy,  like  the  Army,  is  forced  to  send  men  home  to 
await  facilities  for  their  care,  paying  them  while  they  are  at  home. 
And  Navy  enlistments  are  for  6  years.  Where,  in  the  view  of  such 
figures,  can  we  say  that  conscription  is  necessary? 

General  Reckord,  of  the  National  Guard.  Eupplies  the  illuminat- 
ing answer.  "I  cannot  see  why."  he  states.  "It  Is  necessary  to 
register  12.000.000  men  when  less  than  2,000,000  are  needed  If  you 
want  my  honest  opinion.  I  think  that  by  registering  all  of  the  men 
we  will  make  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  world  situation  confronting  us."  And  Henry  Stimaon.  Sec- 
retary of  War,  adds:  "Conscription  is  not  necessary  l}ecause  of 
danger  but  only  to  ImpreEs  upon  the  country  the  gravity  of  the  world 
situation  " 

There  you  have  the  answer.  Conscription  is  only  necessary  at 
this  time  because  it  Is  a  good  propaganda  weapon  for  the  war- 
minded  administration  to  stampede  the  public  Into  a  militaristic 
state  of  mind,  and  then  eventually  get  us  into  the  European  war. 

High  ranking  Army  officials  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
testified  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  prior  to  th« 
time  when  the  administration  advanced  the  hysteria  with  its 
endorsement  of  conscription,  stated  quite  emphatically  tbat  tf 
we  had  an  army  of  480XXX)  properly  trained  men,  Utgether  with  • 
two-ocean   navy,   all   the   nations  of  Europe  combined   could   not 
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Und  on*  conm  at  troop*  on  th«  Amertcwi  ihore.  The  nUlltary 
txperu  at  both  Army  *nd  ciTilUn  Ule.  who  h«Te  been  t««lfytng 
on  tbe  Burfc«-W»<l« worth  bill,  are  In  general  accord  with  this 
Tjew  The  majoritv  of  tb?m  state  that  a  Regular  Army  oT  between 
four  and  Hve  hundred  thousand  wcutd  be  .ufflctent  for  our  defense 
in  De«*tlin«.  provided  the  force  was  modemly  and  complete  y 
SechanSed  for  land  and  air  dutle*.  The  total  force  that  wouW 
be  needed,  in  their  opinion,  of  aU  components  of  our  armed 
force  would  number  IJOO.OOO  men  In  view  of  thu.  let  ua  look 
•t  the  facta.  ««,««« 

TodttT  we  have  in  the  Refular  Army,  to  round  «"«**"•  ^•*;22^ 
mtn  We  have  In  the  National  Guard  another  225.000  The  Offi- 
cer, Rearrve  Co:p«  the  Regular  Army  Be«srv«  and  the  enlisted 
HemerM*  total  157.700  Added  together,  we  ftnd  that  the  Arm> 
of  the  Dnlted  States  now  numbers  947.700  men  The  voluntary 
enliitmenta  that  hav«  been  coming  In.  the  quotas  ^»t  ^ave  re- 
cenOy  been  filled,  will  bring  the  total  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
8tai«i  to  757.700  •oldler*  within  the  next  few  weeks  Therefore. 
if  the  force  the  War  Department  feels  necessary  for  our  defense 
U  IJOOOOO.  we  actually  need  lew  than  450  000  men  to  reach  that 
ngur*  The  War  Departnaent  states  the  figure  wlU  not  be  needed 
before  January  1.  IMl.  Thtrefcre.  In  the  light  of  the  figures  I 
have  previously  stated.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  volunteer  system 
woiUd  prtjvlde  the  necewary  soldiers  In  the  remainlni?  4  months 
€j<  thu  year,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Congreae  to  pass 
any  conscription  leglaiatlon. 

Furthermore  it  U  well  to  remember  that  the  Army  figures  are 
augmented  by  the  Navy  total  of  170.000.  plus  34.000  Marine's  and 
14.800  Coast  Ouard  men  and  ofBcers. 

Let  us  then  ask  the  administration  why  It  endorses  the  Btirk?- 
Wadsworth  bUI  The  only  war  threat  facing  us  at  this  time  Ij 
that  created  by  the  President  I  say  to  you  that  »t  's  our  tjaMt 
to  stop  this  fear  and  expow-  the  war  propaganda  of  the  Inter- 
venllonlsts  who  are  trying  to  force  us  Int.^  the  European  wr.r 
aeainst  the  will  of  »5  percent  of  the  American  people  Let  the 
American  people  ask  the  administration  to  take  them  into  Ite 
confidence  Let  them  ask  the  Prrs;dent:  "For  Heavens  ake.  If  you 
have  any  secret  information  which  causes  your  approval  of  th" 
bin    please  tell   the  people  of  this  Nation  ' 

I  can  remember  a  year  or  so  ago  when  the  late  Senator  Borah 
and  the  President  were  debating  what  was  going  to  happen  in 
Eurrpe  The  late  Senator  stated  that  he  had  informatk)n  from 
reliable  sources  In  Europe  that  there  would  be  no  *«£  |^*  f^f"; 
dent  answered  that  th?  Senator  was  wrong  for  the  President  had 
und*^  his  personal  charge  700  persons  employed  In  the  Pore Ipr. 
Service  cf  our  Government  who  were  reporting  to  him  daily  the 
happenings  In  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  that  he  there- 
fore knew  murh  better  than  the  Senator  what  wou'.d  happen  In 
Europe  I  believe  the  President  was  correct  and  should  have 
known  under  such  conditions  Let  me  remind  you  also  ihat  what- 
eviT  information  he  received  or  receives,  at  any  time  he  keep^ 
within  the  Kxecuuve  and  State  Departments  He  refuses  to  reveal 
It  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee*  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  He  reftises  to  reveal  it  to  the  Naval  or  Foreign  Affairs 
ComnUttee*  of  both  Houses 

In  this  cosuvectlon.  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  concurrent  resolution  by  Representative  Rocieas  of 
MaHachusetta  which  provided  that  any  information  received  by  the 
8Ut«  Department  and  the  Prealdent  that  wm  not  compatible  for 
public  consumption,  be  turned  over  to  the  Senate  and  House  Mili- 
tary AJIalra  Oomralttees  When  the  vote  wa-*  taken,  this  resolution 
was  ovwwhelmlngly  defeated  because  the  President  convinced  hU 
nibber-etamp  nmitiiiai  that  this  all-important  information  fur- 
nlabcd  him  dally  by  bis  foreigm-semoe  agents  is  only  for  his  per- 
■ooal  u».  and  that  at  a  tniated  few  within  the  State  Department 
I  BlBoarely  bdlete  that  all  the  committees  of  the  Hoaxes  of  Con- 
grews  that  are  required  to  present  sound  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Amertcan  people  should  be  given  this  information  which  he. 
and  the  State  Department,  reftises  to  give  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Piealdent's  only  reason  for  withholding  stich  Information  is  to 
further  his  own  interventionist  attitude  and  bring  \u  to  war 
thr«n«h  the  fear  and  the  hysteria  so  created  Otherwise,  why  are 
all  the  earda  kept  uiKler  the  table,  concealed  from  the  duly  elected 
repreasntatlves  of  the  people:  not  to  meiVtion  the  people  themselves'' 
We  are  not  faced  with  any  threat  of  war  today  except  that  which 
has  been  manufacttired  by  the  President  and  the  warmongers  with 
whom  he  deala^  Some  people  will  say.  "Look  at  Holland  Denmark. 
<>echo*lovakla.  atxi  Worway  '•  They.  fearftU  under  the  propaganda 
of  the  warmongers,  say  we  should  buUd  our  Army  to  great  propor- 
tiona  In  order  to  eacape  the  fate  that  has  befallen  theae  countries 
But  the  example  does  not  fit  us;  we  are  not  a  small  European 
nation  situated  close  to  a  povrerful  dictatorship  So  that,  while 
Um  arming  argument  might  fit  such  Buropean  nations.  It  docs  not 
fit  us. 

Tbe  condition  that  ezlits  in  Europe  today  does  not  exist  here 
Let  me  remind  you  that  France  has  had  a  conscription  law  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Through  this  Prance  buUt  the  largest 
standing  army  m  the  world  up  to  the  Ume  the  present  war  b«g;an 
a  year  i^o  But  her  conscription,  and  her  numbers,  availed  her 
nothli^  whan  the  enemy,  smaller  in  number,  but  armed  with  the 
latest  mecbanlaed  devices,  fiame-throwtng  tanks,  dire  bombers,  and 
other  Inatnnnents  of  war  against  srhlch  no  ill-equipped  army 
could  stand.  Aithough  Prance  had  the  greatest  Infantrymen  In 
tiie  world,  thex'  pouM  not  stop  the  armor-plated  Instruments  of 


no  matter  how  trained  they  were  In  Infantry  movements,  nor 
how  great  they  were  In  number 

Our  great  problem  is.  therefore,  to  supply  the  equipment  of 
modem  mechanized  instruments  of  war  for  the  men  we  already 
have  within  our  armed  forces  William  Knudsen.  head  of  the 
Defense  Commission,  announced  a  few  days  ago  that  It  would  be 
1»42  before  complete  equipment  for  1.200.000  mt»n  could  be  sup- 
plied Whv  18  It  necessary  to  resort  to  peacetime  conscription 
today  If  it'wUl  take  2  more  years  to  provide  the  men  with  the 
neceMary  material^  Why  conscript  men  when  the  National  Ouard. 
now  m  Its  regular  yearly  training  period,  must  tram  with  broom- 
sticJu  pieces  of  iron  pipe,  and  old  trucks  as  make-believe  tanks 
U  there  Is  no  equipment  for  prcper  service  training  In  1»40 
methods  why  do  we  need  a  conscript  force?  General  Marshall 
stated  that  the  years  training  of  the  prop(iacd  conscript  iirmy 
would  consist  of  3  months'  rudimentary-  physical  training.  gett:ng 
the  men  In  shape:  followed  by  a  similar.  In  length,  period  of 
tralnmg  in  company  formations  The  balance  of  the  year  would 
be  devoted  tc  traininK  In  the  use  of  great  formations  cf  troops 
I  say  that  we  have  seen  how  useless  training  in  great  formations 
of  troops  has  b^n  to  France  let  us  not  make  the  same  error  here 
••Fifth  columnists  '  did  not  defeat  France;  France  lost  because  her 
soldiers  could  not  withstand  the  onslaupht  of  mechanized  forces 
Our  need  U  thus  exemplifled:  Not  men  for  great  troop  formations, 
but   mechanized   material   for  our   men. 

IX  our  need  for  nun  was  so  great,  why  has  not  the  National 
Guard  been  quickly  brought  to  Its  full  strength?  A  high-ranking 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  unit  which  compris«-s  the  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  of  Allentown.  Easton.  Bethlehem.  Reading.  Lancaster. 
Lebanon,  and  the  surrounding;  territory,  with  headquarters  In 
Allentown.  has  told  me  that  prior  to  the  start  of  the  European  war 
this  unit  numt)ered  only  758  men.  Since  the  war  began  the  num- 
ber has  l)een  mcrea-sed  to  1.178  men.  But.  said  the  officer,  he  could 
lrcrea.<e  that  number  to  1.400.  which  Is  the  peacetime  strength  of 
the  unit,  if  the  War  Department  icave  him  permission  to  do  so. 
within  24  hours  And  he  could  increase  it  to  its  full  wartime 
strength  of  1.800  men  within  a  week  to  10  days,  if  permission  was 
granted  him  With  such  being  the  case,  where.  I  repeat.  Is  there 
need  for  conscription"' 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  passed  the  National  Guard  bill. 
allowinK  the  guard  to  be  called  for  1  years  training  Tlie  total 
number  of  men  authorized  to  be  called  through  this  measure  Is 
412.000.  composed  of  the  252  000  National  Guard  officers  and  men 
and  116.000  other  Reserves.  Instead  of  calUug  them  all  out.  how- 
ever, the  authorities  have  decided  to  call  only  50.000  The  re- 
mainder cf  the  412  GOO  are  to  stay  •'on  order."  like  much  of  the 
military  equipment  we  have  today  If  it  is  true,  therefore,  that 
we  need  400.000  men  in  such  haste,  why  not  call  the  412  000  partly 
trained  men  for  whom  authority  has  already  been  given?  It  Is 
certainly  not  ccnsistent  to  let  this  number  remain  uncalled  while 
proposing  to  conscript  400  COO  from  another  source 

Let  us  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  not  let  ourselves  be  fooled 
l>y  the  men  who  have  been  advocating  compulsory  military  train- 
ing for  the  past  20  years  Let  us  not  be  led  Into  a  system  of 
mllltarl-sm  by  the  group  of  men  who  originated  this  bill  In  the 
Harvard  Club  in  New  York  City  this  past  May.  They  represent  a 
group  of  InterventlonLsts  who  seek  to  foster  upon  our  people  the 
way  of  the  dictatorships.  Julius  Adler.  Orenvllle  Clark.  Kenneth 
Budd.  Henry  Stimson.  now  the  Secretary  cf  War.  and  Robert  Pat- 
terson, now  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  were  the  ringleaders  These 
men  have  always  been  interventionists  and  Internationalists  I 
can  well  remember  when  Stimson.  as  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Hoover  Cabinet,  at  the  time  when  Japan  Invaded  China,  urged 
that  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  go  to  the  aid 
of  China  to  stop  the  Japanese  Since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
tlntially  approving  the  P^residents  foreign  pollc)-.  which  certainly 
Is  not  acceptable  to  many  of  tis.  And  because  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  warmongering  tactics  of  the  administration,  he  was  added 
to  the  Cabinet. 

These  men  have  been  spending  enormotis  stmis  of  money  to  falsely 
create  hysteria  In  order  that  the  conscription  plan  might  become 
law.  In  their  own  wcrds.  they  are  propagandizing  the  people: 
"Tb  arouse  the  citizenry  to  an  appreciation  of  the  grave  dangers 
before  us:  to  continue  an  adequate  campaign  of  public  education; 
to  niake  articulate  the  large  majority  of  the  vours  who  believe 
In  the  adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  new."  Thus, 
through  their  plan,  they  hope  to  create  enough  war  hysteria  so  that 
the  next  step  will  be  the  actual  participation  of  our  country  solely 
for  the  sake  of  these  Internationalists  and  Interventionists  who 
have  large  Investments  In  foreign  lands. 
They  have  captured  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Army  men  who, 
.  despite  the  testimony  before  committees,  are  for  the  measure  Of 
course  they  are  for  It:  It  will  make  colonels  out  of  captains,  major 
generals  out  of  colonels:  and  brigadier  generals  out  of  majors.  They, 
too.  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  fear  and  the  hysteria 
which  has  swept  over  the  country.  And.  as  evidenced  in  their 
feelings  toward  the  bill,  these  Army  men  realize  that  conscription 
will  t>ecome  a  jiermanent  part  of  otir  way  of  life. 

The  entire  scheme,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  so-caHed 
emergency  To  hide  this  fact  they  tell  tis  that  conscription  Is  the 
only  way.  the  American  way.  the  democratic  way  to  build  an  army 
because  It  will  be  Impwsed  alike  upon  rich  and  poor  They  woiUd 
even  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  democracy  to  push  conscription,  un- 
needed.  upon  the  American  people  We  have  seen  the  nations  that 
have  adopted  conscription.    We  have  seen  It  is  the  way  of  the  total- 
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itarlan  governments.  If  that  Is  not  evidence  enough  to  silence  those 
who  claim  conscription  is  the  democratic  way.  let  us  take  the  state- 
ment of  General  Shedd.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  who  said:  "Under 
the  voluntary  system,  you  cannot  pick  out  the  unimportant  man  •• 
The  general,  it  seems,  wants  a  plan  of  conscription  which  would 
allow  him  to  pick  out  whoever  seemed  to  him  to  be  ummportant. 
Such  a  plan  would  most  certainly  be  un-American  and  undemo- 
cratic. By  this  very  statement  against  the  voluntary  system  Its 
democratic  aspect  Is  proven,  for  It  shows  that  all  types  of  men  vol- 
unteer, and  there  Is  no  reason  to  pick  out  for  our  Army  only  the 
•'unimportant"  man.  "Yet  the  newspajiers  and  other  potirces  favor- 
able to  conscription  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  the  people 
that  conscription  is  democratic  and  American  because  It  takes  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  important  and  unimportant.  They  have  been 
unfairly  criticizing  the  volunteer  system,  and  doing  their  best  to 
discourage  It.  while  it  should  be  encouraged.  President  Roo.<«evelt 
last  week  showed  conclusively  that  he  did  not  favor  the  volunteer 
system  when  he  told  •'college  students  and  those  who  contemplate 
going  to  college'^  not  to  volunteer.  This  Is  the  shameful  procedure 
utilized  to  attain   conscription. 

Certainly  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  against  any 
invasion.  I  favor  a  national  defense  built  to  Its  greatest  possible 
strength  In  the  least  possible  time.  A  part  of  that  defeiise  must  be 
the  willingness  of  every  one  of  our  132.000.000  people  to  contribute 
to  the  national  defense.  That,  however.  Is  something  very  differ- 
ent than  the  conscription  which  means  turning  over  to  one  man. 
the  President,  the  power  to  compel  free  citizens  to  spend  part  of 
their  lives  In  the  Army.  Paragraph  (b).  section  11.  of  the  Burke- 
Wadswcrth  bill  gives  the  President  tremendous  power  for.  as  he 
controls  the  calling  of  the  men.  he  Is  granted  the  additional  objec- 
tive that :  "The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  liberally 
to  effect  the  purpose  thereof,  the  spirit  always  controlling  the  letter, 
and  any  technical  deOclencles  therein  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
reasonable  intent  of  the  act  as  a  whole.  In  the  light  of  national 
needs."  Thus,  this  IcKisely  drawn  measure  In  fact  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  create  an  act  of  war.  even  though  It  is  the 
Congress  which  must  declare  war.  The  President  could  send  con- 
scripts Into  Canada  Mexico,  or  across  the  sea  because,  "the  spirit 
always  controlling  the  letter. "•  he  may  think  this  best  '"In  the  light 
of  national  needs. •• 

This,  to  me.  is  virtual  dictatorship.  It  Is  far  from  the  democratic 
way.  We  have  but  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  that  such 
conscription  is  ennobled  and  glorified  as  the  highest  honor  wlthm 
the  toulltarlan  countries.  Where  conscription  Is  utilized  to  this 
great  extent,  there  you  have  the  complete  stifling  cf  democracy. 

The  measure  goes  further  than  this.  I  wonder  If  you  who  are 
here  tonight  realize  that  when  the  bill  comes  up  in  the  House  there 
win  be  an  amendment  proposed  which  will  conscript  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  at  the  same  time  that  It  conscripts  the  manpower.  This 
amendment  provides  that  there  shall  be  conscription  of  the  wealth 
of  the  people  In  order  to  support  the  conscripted  army.  Incomes 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  will  be  .subjected  to  a  conscript  of  5  percent. 
Ten  percent  will  t>e  taken  from  Incomes  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 
In  this  manner  the  scale  is  graduated  until  Incomes  of  $100.000  000 
or  more  will  be  required  to  pay  75  percent.  Bonds  will  be  ls>ued  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Slates  for  all  the  money  conscripted. 
These  bonds  will  not  be  tax  free,  and  will  pay  only  1 -percent  inter- 
est In  case  of  any  person  having  difficulty  In  raising  the  cash 
necessary  to  pay  his  allotment,  the  Government  will  accept  his  per- 
sonal note  bearing  S-percent  interest,  secured  by  his  jsersonal  prop- 
erty Have  those  who  have  been  spreading  the  propaganda  in  favor 
of  ccnscrlptlon  explained  this?  I  sincerely  doubt  that  they  have, 
for  they  are  Interested,  the  administration  is  Interested,  only  in 
seeing  the  measure  passed. 

Even  this,  to  my  Judgment,  Is  jtist  the  beginning,  not  only  of  a 
p'.an  to  regiment  manpower  and  wealth,  but  of  much  more,  for  the 
administration  has.  in  printed  form,  a  plan  that  would  regiment 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  This  plan,  the  indus- 
trial mobilization  plan  of  1939.  was  printed  In  March  of  1939.  months 
before  the  war  started  In  Europe,  and  the  administration  awaits  only 
the  opportune  time  to  put  It  into  action.  I  say  to  you  that  this  U 
further  proof  of  the  war-mindedness  of  the  administration. 

The  Chief  Executive  not  only  endorsed  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill. 
but  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  on  Jiuie  18.  the  Idea  of  compul- 
sory service  for  all  young  men.  and  for  all  young  women  to  aid  In 
the  program  of  national  defense  And  he  replaced  his  former  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  the  war-minded  Henry  Stimson  Harry  Wood- 
ring,  who  preceded  Stimson.  was  asked  to  resign  because  he  refused 
to  approve  the  sending  of  planes,  mosquito  Ixsats,  and  destroyers  to 
the  Allies.  In  direct  violation  of  International  law;  because  he 
reft:sed  to  approve  of  compulsory  military  training  and  of  the 
President's  foreign  policy  In  general. 

Tlie  speech  made  by  William  Bullitt,  lately  returned  Ambassador 
to  Prance,  last  week  In  Philadelphia  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
high  favor  in  which  the  administration  holds  Its  warmongers  No 
Ambassador,  by  rule  of  the  State  Department,  may  speak  until  the 
Department  passfs  favorably  upon  the  si)eech.  The  administration, 
therefore,  approved  the  Bullitt  speech,  which  ■was  later  character- 
ized in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  "very  near  to  treason  '• 
Bullitt  urged  conscription,  and  not  alone  for  otir  defense  but  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  raise  an  army  to  send  into  the  present  conflic. 
for  he  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  our  blood  and  our  men  today.  He 
attempted  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  present  state  of  defense  upon 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  He  said :  "We  don't 
want  any  more  politicians  in  Washington  who  are  afraid  of  the  next 


election  and  scared  to  ask  us  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  we  know 
are  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberties"  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
such  is  an  underhanded  method  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  of 
the  people,  for  If  we  followed  the  course  suggested  by  Bullitt  we 
would  have  no  liberties  left. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  politicians  In  Washington.  Including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  continually  play- 
ing politics  with  the  question  of  our  defense,  are  there  because 
the  contributions  to  campaign  funds  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bullitt 
and  Mr.  James  Cromwell,  who  had  to  be  recalled  from  Canada, 
helped  put  politicians  there  so  that  they  might  turn  around  and 
appoint  such  men  as  Bullitt  to  diplomatic  poets  In  return  for  their 
contributions,  even  though  they  have  neither  training  nor  aptitude 
for  foreign  diplomatic  service  These  diplomats  are  not  the  chosen 
servants  of  the  p>eople.  and  so  I  ask,  who  are  they  to  critlclae?  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  many  of  my  colleagues  In  Wash- 
ington, when  I  say  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  next  election. 
We  do  not  buy  our  positions;  we  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  It 
Is  the  people  whom  we  will  serve.  We  will  not  be  swayed  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  warmongers  and  the  Interventionists  whose 
voices  and  views  have  created   the  hysteria  In   the  Nation  today. 

If  there  Is  blame  to  be  placed,  by  Mr  Bullitt  or  anyone  else,  let 
them  place  the  blame  where  it  is  due.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  done  its  part  We  have  voted  the  administration  over 
$7,000,000,000  within  the  pmst  7  years  for  the  purchase  of  military 
and  naval  equipment.  This  year  we  have  voted  more  than  double 
that  amount.  And  where.  I  ask  you.  Is  the  equipment?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  enough  material  on  hand  to  mecha- 
nize more  than  one  division  of  our  Army,  and  we  Fhould  have  at 
least  12  mechanized  divisions.  The  War  Department  admits  that 
men  who  have  enlisted  voluntarily  the  past  few  months  and  who 
have  been  assigned  to  Army  posts  have,  due  to  lack  of  equipment, 
been  ordered  to  remain  at  home  until  such  time  as  there  will  be 
facilities  ready  to  take  care  of  them.  And  though  we  cannot  equip 
volunteers  they  still  insist  on  conscription. 

Truthfully,  the  production  of  equipment  for  the  Army  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  voluntary  enlistments.  There  are  today 
more  men  available  to  the  Regular  Army  and  to  the  National 
Guard  than  can  be  equipped  for  some  time  to  come.  Because  of 
this,  because  from  the  point  of  effective  defense,  an  efficient,  loyal, 
and  highly  trained  army,  highly  mechanized,  is  many  times  more 
efficient  than  a  sullen,  ill-equipped,  poorly  trained  army  of  three 
times  the  size.  I  say  to  you  that  conscription  at  this  time  wotild 
be  a  great  waste  of  money  and  power. 

Our  immediate  need,  therefore,  is  not  for  men.  but  for  planes, 
for  tanks,  for  guns,  for  ships  They  exist  today  chiefly  '•on  order." 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  sending  of  equipment  to  Great 
Britain  as  fast  as  It  Is  completed  within  our  country.  While  we 
agree  with  this  to  a  certain  extent,  we  should  keep  enough  ma- 
terial here  for  the  proper  training  of  the  men  we  Intend  to  train. 
For  this  reason  I  say  to  you  that  the  politicians  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  making  a  racket  of  conscription  at  this  time.  They 
seem  more  concerned  with  getting  the  names  of  from  twelve  to 
forty-two  million  people  on  a  registration  list,  and  their  finger- 
prlnte  on  file  with  the  P.  B.  I.,  than  they  are  with  providing 
modern  equipment  for  the  Army  we  do  have.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Anierican  people  will  not  forget  this  attempt  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  regiment  thena  In  the  guise  of  a  so-called  emergency 
when  It  comes  time  to  cast  their  ballots  In  November.  We  are 
tired  of  the  useless  waste  of  the  people's  money  for  purix)ses  other 
than  national  defense;  money  which,  due  to  the  administration's 
political  lust  for  power,  has  t)een  spent,  not  for  defense,  but  for 
the  personal  ambitions  of  one  man's  desire  to  keep  himself  la 
office. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  know  that  you  are  all  famlUar  with  my 
views  on  national  defense.  I  have  fought  since  I  was  elected 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  this  district  for  an  adequate  national 
defense.  I  l)elleve  this  to  be  the  greatest  Insurance  for  peace  In 
America.  I  believe  a  national  defense  built  to  such  a  strength  that 
all  nations  respect  us  will  be  our  greatest  assurance  that  we  will 
keep  war  out  of  America  and  keep  America  out  of  war.  But  due  to 
the  conditions  I  have  outlined  I  do  not  believe  the  conscription  of 
our  manpower  Is  necessary.  If  we  do  need  men.  let  us  give  the 
volunteer  system  a  fair  chance.  It  has  proven  adequate  up  to  date. 
Let  us.  for  a  90-day  period,  give  it  an  impartial  trial,  properly  pub- 
licized throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Let  us  state  the  exact 
number  of  men  we  need,  and  I  am  stire  that  the  necessary  number 
will  volunteer  within  the  90-day  period.  If  It  wou'd  fall  short, 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  support  the  conscription  of  whatever 
number  the  Army  needed.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the 
propaganda  the  metropolitan  newspapers  have  been  printing;  let  us 
think  sanely:  let  us  look  at  the  program  with  common  sense:  let 
us  remain  cool.  calm,  and  collected;  and  we  will  be  able  to  build 
our  defense  to  its  greatest  strength  and  asstu-e  for  ourselves  the 
peace  we  desire. 

Let  me  offer,  In  conclusion,  a  more  personal  statement.  Let  me 
say  that  I  have  no  sons,  no  near  relatives,  who  would  be  drafted. 
I  would  not  be  conscripted.  But  If  ever  war  should  come  to 
America,  and  If  my  services  were  necessary.  I  would  willingly 
volunteer;  and  I  would  want  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not 
with  the  so-termed  "unimportant"  men  whom  the  advocates  of 
con.scrlptlon  want  to  reach  but  with  free  men  who  serve  gladly, 
willingly,  to  fight  for  the  honor,  the  safety,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  our  great  Republic  and  Its  Ideals. 
I  thank  you. 
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Th«  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wedne$day.  August  2i.  1940 


A  aWCLARATiatl  TO  PRBSSRVI  OUIl  LIBEBTT  AHD  AMERICAN 

WAY  or  uam  by  th*  BKPiUBnrTATivHi  or  th«  American 

LBOION  WURLO  WAK  VFTKRANB.  AND  CITIZENS  OP  MlflSIS- 
SlPn  IN  MA0H  MZBTINO  ASBEMBLBD  AT  JACKSON  ON 
AlKHWT  a».  1»40  

Mr.  McOEHEE.  Mr.  Sprakrr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  lncJudln«  therein  a  resolution  parsed  at  a 
mass  m«etinff  of  the  American  Legion.  World  War  veterans, 
arul  citizens  of  Mississippi,  held  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  on  Augrist 

35.   1940. 

Ttils  resolution  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  State  and  it  gives  me  (rreat  pleasure  to 
convey  It  to  the  membei'ship  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 


Wben  In  th*  eoars*  at  traelc  international  event*  tt  becomes 
liiiqMTT  for  the  only  great  democracy  yet  at  peace  to  Immedtately 
rrtjrm  agatDst  the  ruthlessnesii  nf  Hitler  and  forces  of  revolutionary 
tiggnmon  and  to  awume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  a  military. 
naTai.  and  air  •tren|i:th  adequate  to  protect  our  country  from  tnva- 
aton  now  or  in  the  future,  and  when  certain  Members  of  Congress. 
by  tl>etr  Indifference  and  complacency  to  an  Impending  danger, 
procraattnatc  and  delay  the  paaaage  of  legtalatton  necessary  to  raise 
and  procure  an  adequate  army,  materiel,  and  equipment,  a  decent 
•elf-respect  and  lore  of  country  compels  tn  to  action. 

We  hold  ihetw  truths  to  l>e  aeU -evident: 

In  1  day.  w;thout  a  struggle.  Hitler  conquered  Austria  and  Its 
80  000.000  people 

In  50  days  he  conquered  and  enslaved  Luxembourg,  Caecho- 
alovakia.  Norway.  Hollatid.  Belgium,  and  Pranoe 

Today  he  stands  as  the  despot  and  tyrant  over  3SO.000.000  people 
In   Continental    Kurope 

Befi-ire  the  fog»  come  on  October  1.  his  terrorism  may  destroy  the 
British  Isles. 

He  loathes  American  democracy  He  may  strike  for  our  wealth 
and  resources  bftorc  we  are  prepared 

We  also  bold  these  further  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

Our  Congress.  In  llf:htning  time,  appropriated  billions  upon  bil- 
lions lor  defet^se  Money  alone  to  not  adequate  defense.  Since 
appropriating  the  tremendous  sum_  certain  Members  of  Congreas 
have  re«)rted  to  politics  and  dela>'ed"80  days  discusFlng  the  selective 
draft  bill  This  is  a  longer  time  than  It  required  Hitler  to  conquer 
all  Europe. 

Under  the  domination  of  Blum,  the  Socialist:  Laval;  Bonnet;  and 
other  politicians.  France  was  paralysed  and  blown  Into  obllvton  by 
the  tremendous  draft  of  Hitler's  "blltrkrleg  " 

The  appeasers.  the  Moslej-s  and  the  Nazla  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, delayed  rearmament  of  England  untU  Oernaany  gained 
rupremacy  In  the  air. 

As  a  result,  a  futtire  tourist  viewing  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Greece 
or  Borne,  in  his  travels,  may  "In  the  midst  of  a  vast  sclitiKle.  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
of  St    PaiiJ'9." 

Hitler   talks  and  acts. 

Ctmgms  talks  and  talks  but  doean*t  act. 

We  agree  with  George  Washington  that  an  adequate  Army  can- 
not, and  should  not.  be  raised  by  the  volunteer  system 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  Hitler  and  other  world  revolutionary 
aggressors  from  Invading  the  Americas  Is  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared at  the  very  earliest  moment  with  army,  war  materials,  and 
equipment. 

We.  therefore,  tncmhers  of  the  American  Legion  and  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  drafted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1917. 
and  dtlaens  from  every  section  of  Mississippi,  demand  that  Con- 
gress bring  to  Immediate  vote  and  passage  a  selective  service  act 
to  include  men  from  the  ages  of  18  to  64.  Inclusive;  that  Congress 
Immediately  pass  legislation  that  will  compel  the  production  of 
War  materials  and  put  otir  Industries  to  work  now 

That  the  national  organization  and  Stale  departments  of  the 
Amwican  Legion  assume  leadership  to  urge  Congress  to  immediate 
•ctlon.  We  believe  all  i£is«i«.«ippi  Members  of  the  Ona>'resH  (avor 
the  piMSiwe  of  the  Selectrve  Service  Act.  We  challenge  the  Legion- 
naires and  veterans  of  the  World  War  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  lei  their  vtiloas  be  heard 

^e  declare  our  appreciation  be  ezivessed  to  Congress  for  liberal 
appropriations  already  made  to  cover,  in  part,  the  cost  of  natKinaJ 


preparedness,  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  empowering  the 
President  to  call  Into  service  the  National  Guard  and  Or^nlzed 
Reserves,  and  for  such  other  legislation  as  has  been  enacted,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  executive  branch  of  the  NaUoruU  Oovemnient 
to  make  a  start  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  o»ir  national 

defense 

We  deplore  the  dilatory  tactics  that  savor  of  an  effort  to  nUbuster- 
Ing  employrd  by  sundry  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  effect  of 
which  tactics  have  been  to  delay  action  and  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  legislation  designed  to  properly  and.  In  a  democratic  manner, 
provide  adequate  manpower  for  intensive  military  training 

We  implore  President  Roosevelt  and  Hon.  Wendell  WlUkle  to 
arotue  the  constituent*  o*  tl»eU  respective  parties  to  urge  Immediate 
action 

We  challenge  every  veteran  and  every  State  in  the  Union  to  follow 
MiMtMippi  leadership  and  recognizing  that  a  free  presa  U  an  essen- 
tial bulwark  ot  our  dem<x:r»cy  and  one  which,  too.  Is  now  threat- 
ened by  tho«e  nattcna  m  which  no  free  press  exists,  we  request  the 
coopersnon  ct  the  established  pr<'ss  assoriations  snd  the  newspapers 
cf  the  Nation  in  di'semuiating  the  report  of  this  meeting,  thereby 
aiding  the  c-.tuae  of  unity  and  action. 

Let  all  Americans  Join  us. 


Some  Defense  Soggestions 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK    IOWA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27,  1940 


LETTER  FROM   MAYOR   OF   SIOUX   CITY.    IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Hon.  David  P.  Loepp.  mayor  of  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  Mayor  Loepp.  in  his  capacity  of  chief  executive  of 
Sioux  City,  has  had  much  experience.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  World  War  and  served  in  Prance  for  many  months.  In 
conjunction  with  Capt.  E.  T.  Munroe.  of  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corp>s.  he  has  placed  his  recommendations  and  suggestions 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  me.  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House.  The  proposals 
are  sound,  logical,  and  workable. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Honorable  Vixccrr  P    HAamiNCTON, 

H(>uv  O^rr  Building.  Washtnffton.  D    C. 

Dear  Concrfssmah  I  have  ohserved  that  you  have  expressed  op- 
position to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill  which  is  now 
being  flfbated  in  the  Senate  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  offer 
any  siifvc-*  :(n<«  or  write  any  Members  of  the  House  or  Senate 
reifurti  •  ^  '  ^  but  for  some  time  Mr  E  T  Munroe.  captain  In  the 
Fu  ui  A.>  :  v  Reserve,  and  I  have  been  discu.«!Sing  the  various 
ph.t^»--  lu  ■  Hid  sfter  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  reluctantly  de- 
cided '  Jf  Ter  a  few  suggestions  which  we  felt  might  be  of  some 
little  i.  *"  fit 

It  seeniv  apparent  to  me  that  there  Is  a  g:rod  deal  of  ccnfuflon 
In  Washington  on  this  subject  and  that  although  the  administra- 
tion wotUd  like  to  follow  almost  completely  the  suggw-tions  of  the 
Army  and  the  Na>-y.  the  political  situation  is  such  that  varlcu« 
elements  enter  Into  the  matter,  other  than  cold-blooded  considera- 
tion cf  the  facts 

Somehow  I  feel  that  much  of  the  coounent  that  Is  Issued  from 
time  to  tune,  both  for  and  against  the  bill,  by  persons  generally. 
other  than  those  in  touch  with  it  in  Washington,  shows  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done  with- 
out going  the  full  length  of  universal  conscription  We,  therefore. 
wl5h  to  call  your  attention  to  what  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  reason- 
able method  short  of  cunscripticn  at  this  tune,  some  of  which  la 
now  bein«  put  into  effect 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  available  to  the  authorities  at  this 
time  for  lnten.<uve  training  the  following  forces: 

1    The  Regular  Army.  364  000. 

a    The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers    351.300. 

(We  see  nothing  wrong  with  this  bill  in  Inducting  Into  service  at 
the  present  time  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers.) 

3    Civilian  Omservation  Corps.  250  000 

<That  is  about  the  number  we  understand  are  enrolled  at  this 
time  ) 

We  feel  the  adminl.<^ration  and  Congress  are  in  error  in  falling  to 
require  compulsory  military  training  in  these  carups  I  know  the 
criticuim  is  offered  that  this  would  be  some  type  ctf  dlacrinuuation 
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•gainst  these  young  men  because  as  a  rtile  they  are  from  families 
on  relief. 

Captain  Munroe  has  had  charge  of  one  of  these  camps  and  says 
that  if  they  had  military  training.  It  would  be  possible  to  handle 
the  camps  more  efficiently.  I.  personally,  believe  that  these  C  C  C. 
camps  constitute  one  of  the  finest  things  which  this  adnUnlstratlon 
has  done.  Through  my  experience  and  connection  with  relief  prob- 
lems it  has  long  t>een  quite  clear  that  the  class  of  persons  whi]  are 
not  adequately  protected  by  relief  legislation  are  young  and  single 
tnen.  Therefore,  it  would  really  be  a  favor  to  them  to  enlarge  the 
enrollment  in  these  camps  so  that  more  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  And  employment  could  be  enrolled. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  Is  any  discrimination  in  requir- 
ing military  training  of  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  not 
be  under  PMeral  oath  Neither  would  they  be  subject  to  call 
during  peacetime.  In  other  words,  it  wotild  be  almilar  to  the  train- 
ing which  Is  sometimes  required  of  student*  attending  land-grant 
universities. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  there  soems  to  be  so  much  objection  to  peace- 
time conscription,  why  not  enact  a  law  at  this  time  calling  for  the 
conscription  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  or  45  If 
desired,  and  also  granting  power  to  the  President  to  conscript.  If 
necessary,  and  commandeer  all  neceseary  war  Industries  to  the 
extent  that  production  In  those  necessary  industries  can  be  accom- 
plished either  with  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  owner  or  with 
involuntary  cooperation,  this  law  to  go  Into  effect  at  the  instance 
of  the  President  only  If  war  has  been  declared  against  the  United 
States  or  war  has  been  declared  by  the  United  States  against  a  major 
power,  or  a  state  of  war  exists  which  constitutes  a  grave  national 
emergency. 

I  know  this  proposition  was  considered  to  some  extent,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  meet  with  less 
objection  than  even  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
"Wyoming:  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  voluntary  enlistment; 
11  would  take  away  the  stigma  of  peacetime  conscription  and  no 
one  could  argue  that  compulsory  training  required  of  boys  in  the 
C  C.  C.  camp  constitutes  a  discrimination,  because  It  would  then 
•be  obvious  that  all  able-bodied  men  would  be  subject  to  call  as 
«oon  as  a  national  emergency  arose.  In  fact,  these  boys  would  have 
an  advantage,  rather  than  a  disadvantage,  by  having  had  the 
training. 

Captain  Munroe  thinks  my  figures  on  the  strength  of  our  National 
Guard  are  low  and  also  advi.ses  me  that  they  have  been  conduct- 
ing cltlaaens  nUIltaxy  trninlng  camps  in  which  were  enrolled 
approximately  100.000  young  men.  This  would  mean  that  there  are 
available  at  this  time  approximately  1.000.000  men  for  immediate 
Intensive  training,  if  one  can  believe  the  statements  repeatedly 
contained  in  various  reports  emanating  from  Washington,  thrre 
would  be  a\-ailable  all  the  men  which  our  Army  and  Navy  U  equipped 
to  train  during  the  next  12  months.  By  that  time  we  should  know 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  Involved  In  the  current  war. 

Captain  Munroe  and  I  flrst  discussed  this  matter  because  he  was 
Interested  In  organizing  what  one  would  describe  as  a  home 
guard  which  would  constitute  largely  ex-service  men.  It  seems 
this  has  been  done  In  the  East.  The  Idea  there  would  be  to 
encourage  ex-service  men  and  others  to  Join  In  the  organization 
which  would  train  at  home  at  regular  Intervals — say  twice  a  week— 
so  as  to  acquaint  these  men  with  modem  weapons  and  modern 
methods  of  defense,  the  Idea  being  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  perhaps  extend  a  reasonable  amount  of  support  in  the  way 
of  necessary  equipment. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  Captain  Munroe  makes  the  following 
additional  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  Mayor  In  each  city  would  Isaue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing for  the  organization,  by  volunteer  method,  of  a  home  guard, 
special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  enlistment  of  American 
Legion  members.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  ex-service 
men.  The  local  posts  would  make  excellent  faculties  to  aid  In 
accomplishing  this. 

2.  At  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  home  guard  steps  toward  organiz- 
ing the  men  into  companies  would  be  taken.  Then  at  subsequent 
meetings  the  new  drill  regulations  would  be  given  A  minimum 
amount  of  t'me  would  be  spent  on  these  new  drill  regulations. 

3  Organize  the  home  guard  Into  a  motorized  unit.  There  are 
sufficient  automobiles  In  the  United  States  to  transport  the  entire 
population,  If  necessary,  so  why  not  utilize  privately  owned  vehicles 
and  make  the  home  giiard  t^  modern  up-to-date  organization  and 
thus  get  away  from  countless  hoiu-s  spent  In  nothing  but  squad 
movements'  drill. 

If  the  Government  do€«s  not  have  sufficient  guns  to  supply  the 
home  guard,  then  It  is  suggested  that  each  Individual  brmg  what- 
ever weapon  he  has  in  his  possession  and  drUl  with  It. 

We  suggest  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  drill  period  be  utilized 
by  putting  the  men  in  their  own  automobiles  and  teaching  them 
how  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  by  map  and  then  deploy  near 
the  theater  of  operation.  We  know  from  past  experience  that  this 
tvpe  of  modem  home  guard  would  appeal  to  the  average  cititzen  to 
a'  greater  extent  than  the  constant  squad  drill.  Such  maneuvers 
and  such  training,  of  course,  would  have  to  take  place  proximate 
to  the  local  communities  Involved  and  could  take  Into  consideration 
only  the  local  situation  and  terrain. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  made  by  Captain  Munroe  and  by  me. 
Jointly,  are  made  with  the  idea  of  being  entirely  helpftil  and  with 
no  notion  of  finding  fault  with  anyone. 


A  Declaration  To  Preserve  Our  Liberty  and 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OK  MISSISSli'PI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28.  1940 


A  DECLARATION  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  LIBERTY  AKD  AMERICAN 
WAY  OF  UFE  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION.  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS.  AND  CITIZENS  OP  MIS- 
SISSIPPI IN  MASS  MEETING  ASSEMBLED.  IN  JACKSON,  MISS^ 
ON  AUGUST  25.  1940 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
Declaration  adopted  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion.  World  War  veterans,  and  citizens  of  Mississippi,  in 
mass  meeting  assembled  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  Augrust  25. 
1940,  to  wit: 

When,  in  the  course  of  tragic  International  events.  It  become* 
necejsary  for  the  only  great  democracy  yet  at  peace  to  immediately 
rearm  against  the  ruthlessness  ot  Hitler  and  forces  of  revolutionary 
aggressors  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  a  military, 
naval,  and  air  strength  adequate  to  protect  our  country  from  In- 
vasion'now  or  In  the  future,  and  when  certain  Members  of  Con- 
grea?.  by  their  indifference  and  complacency  to  an  Impending 
danger,  procrastinate  and  delay  the  passage  of  legislation  necessary 
to  raise  and  procure  an  adequate  army,  material,  and  equipment,  a 
decent  self-respect  and  love  of  country  compels  us  to  action. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

In  1  day,  without  a  struggle,  Hitler  conquered  Austiia  and  Itg 

30,000.000  people. 

In  50  days  he  conquered  and  enslaved  Luxembourg.  Czechcs'.o- 
vakia.  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France. 

Today  he  stands  as  the  despot  and  tyrant  over  250.000.000  people 
In  Continental  Europe. 

Before  the  logs  come  on  October  1  his  terrorism  may  destroy  the 
British  I.«:les. 
!        He  loathes  American  democracy.     He  may  strike  for  our  wealth 
!    and  rtsouices  before  we  are  prepared. 

We  also  hold  these  f tirther  truths  to  be  self-evident : 

Our  Congress.  In  lightning  time,  appropriated  billions  upon  bil- 
lions for  defense.  Money  alone  Is  not  adequate  defense.  Since 
appropriating  the  tremendous  sum.  certain  Members  of  Congress 
have  re.sorted  to  politics  and  delayed  60  days  discussing  the  selec- 
tive-draft bill.  This  la  a  longer  time  than  it  required  Hitler  to 
conquer  all  Europe. 

Under  the  domination  of  Blum,  the  Socialist;  Laval.  Bonnet,  and 
other  politicians.  France  was  paralyssed  and  blown  Into  oblivion  by 
the  tremendous  draft  of  Hitler's  "blitzkrieg." 

The  appeasers.  the  Mosleys  and  the  Nazis  of  the  Engli.sh  Parlia- 
ment, delayed  rearmament  of  England  tmtU  Germany  gained 
supremacy  in  the  air. 

As  a  result,  a  future  tourist  viewing  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece 
or  Rome,  In  his  travels,  may  "In  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  on  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
of  St    Paul's." 

Hitler  talks  and  acts. 

Congress  talks  and  talks  but  doesn't  act. 

We  agree  with  George  Washington  that  an  adequate  army  cannot 
and  .should  not  be  raised  by  the  volunteer  system. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  Hitler  and  other  world  revolutionary 
aggressors  from  invading  the  Americas  is  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared at  the  very  earliest  moment  with  Army,  war  materials,  and 
equipment. 

We.  therefore,  members  of  the  American  Legion  and  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  drafted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1917, 
and  citizens  from  every  section  of  Mississippi,  demand  that  Con- 
gress bring  to  immediate  vote  and  passage  a  selective  service  act  to 
Include  men  from  the  ages  of  18  to  64.  Inclusive;  that  Congress 
immediately  pass  legislation  that  will  compel  the  production  of 
war  materials  and  put  our  Industries  to  work  now. 

That  the  national  organization  and  State  departments  of  the 
American  Legion  assume  leadership  to  urge  Congress  to  immediate 
action  We  believe  all  MLsslsslppl  Members  of  the  Congress  favor 
the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  We  challenge  the  Legion- 
naires and  veterans  of  the  World  War  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  let  their  voices  be  heard. 

We  declare  our  appreciation  be  expressed  to  Congress  for  liberal 
appropriations  already  made  to  cover,  in  part,  the  cost  of  national 
preparedness,  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  empowering  the 
President  to  call  Into  service  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Re- 
serves, and  for  such  other  legislation  as  has  been  enacted  designed 
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to  rrnble  tlw  executlr*  brunch  of  the  National  Government  to  rnalce 
»  »f«.t  m  The  mutter  of  the  preparatiou  of  our  na-ional  defense 

We  cjeplore  the  dilatory  tactu-s  that  savor  of  an  etl-.rx  at  fVlibuster- 
injr  rmpJoywl  by  .undry  Members  of  the  Congress  the  cffr>ct  ol  which 
tactJc  have  been  to  delay  aclKn  and  to  prevent  the  paA.sa»;e  of  .e^- 
toUtlon  deslnned  to  properly  and  In  a  democratic  manner,  provide 
■deouate  manpower  for  Intensive  military  trainlnR. 

We  implore  President  Boonevelt  and  Hon  Wendell  WU.kie  to 
•rouw  the  con»tJtueni«  ot  their  respective  parties  to  urge  Immediate 

attion  ^     .,    .        «     #„i 

We  challei:«e  every  veteran  and  every  State  in  the  Union  to  fel- 
low MissiMlppl  leaderahlp.  and  recojrnlzlng  that  a  free  press  U  an 
CMential  bulwark  of  our  democracy  and  one  wh :ch  too  is  now 
thrf  atcned  by  thoae  nation*  In  which  no  free  prrw  exists,  we  request 
the  cooperation  of  the  estAbllahed  press  asaociatlons  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  In  disaemlnatinK  the  report  of  this  meeting, 
thereby  aiding  the  cause  of  unity  and  action. 
Let  all  Americana  join  ua! 


The  Negro  and  the  National-Preparedness  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28.  1940 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  have  received  a 
treat  many  communicaUons  from  distinRHished  representa- 
tives of  the  colored  race  in  various  parts  of  the  country  mak- 
ing Inquiry  of  the  present  status  and  future  plans  for  the 
use  of  colored  units  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  present  pre- 
paredness program.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 
for  it  Is  my  contention  that  racial  prejudice  in  the  Army  and 

In  the  Navy in  fact,  in  all  branches  of  our  national  defense — 

should  be  wiped  out.  and  should  be  wiped  out  inunediatelj.'. 

On  August  16  I  had  a  conference  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House,  at  which  tune  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the 
President.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  communicatifons 
which  I  had  received  on  this  matter  and.  through  General 
Watson,  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. On  August  22  I  received  a  letter  from  the  White  House. 
signed  by  General  Watson,  secretary  to  the  President,  explain- 
ing the  changes  which  are  now  taking  place  and  stating  defi- 
nitely that  colored  units  will  be  officered  by  colored  officers 
and  will  take  their  appropriate  places  in  division  and  corps 
orianimtions  and  wlU  not  be  grouped  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  letter  which  I  received  on  this  matter: 

The  Wiim  Hottse. 
Waahington.  August  22,  1940. 
Hon    AaTKtra  W    MrrcHELL. 

Houae  of  Kepreaentattva.  Washington.  D   C. 
-     Mr  D«A«  Mm.  Comobbmmak:  The  President  has  asked  me  to  give 
you   specific   anawera   to   the  questions   asked   by   Mr    Matthew   W. 
BulUxk  in  ccnntctlcn  with  certain  Negro  unita 

The  War  Department  hopes,  with  the  consent  of  the  States  con- 
cerned to  convert  a  number  of  surplus  infantry  units  of  the  Ma<«s«- 
chuMtts  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ohio  and  Illinois  National  Guards  to  antiaircraft  artillery,  field 
arUl^ry.  and  engineers.  These  changes  are  necessary  because  the 
National  Guard  has  more  Infantry  units  than  are  required  for  divi- 
sional organi»tlon».  and  they  Involve  such  famous  units  as  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  which  has  recently  tnen  converted 
from  infantry  to  anxiaircrali  artillery  Specmcally  the  Third  Bat- 
Ullon.  Seventy-seventh  Infantry,  wQl  prol)ably  be  converted.  11  the 
State  authorities  approve,  to  a  battalion  of  engineers. 

When  existing  Infantry  units  of  the  National  Guard  are  converted 
to  units  of  another  arm  or  service,  tlielr  commissioned  officers  are 
transferred  to  the  converted  units  Any  additional  otQcers  required 
for  colortd  units  ao  converted  will  be  colored  ofScers  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  It  has  always  been  the  fo1»«7  of  the  War  Department 
that  colored  units  l)e  ofBcered  by  colored  officers 

The  War  Department  has  no  plan  for  the  or^tanlzatlon  of  a  combat 
dlTlfton  c«np08ed  exclusively  of  Nei?ro  personnel  either  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  or  In  the  K»tlonal  Guard  Colored  units  wlU  take  their 
appropriate  places  In  division  and  corps  organizations  and  will  not 
be  grouprd  separutely. 

Very  sincerely  your*. 

Etrwof  M   WAxaoN 
Secrrtary  to  the  President 

During  the  6  jrears  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have  worked 
diligently  to  place  competent  colored  t)oy.s  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  m  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 


oli.«:.  In  fact,  out  of  the  many  appointments  I  have  made  of 
colored  boy,s  to  the  MUiury  Academy  at  West  Point,  two  are 
makmg  good — one  will  graduate  this  year.  I  have  made 
several  appointments  to  Annapoli,*;.  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  colored  boy  who  could  stand  the  tremen- 
dous gaff  and  race  prejudice  encountered  at  the  academy. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  in  my  effort  to  place  l)oys  in 
these  two  Government  institutions  I  have  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  President.  No  one  could  have  done 
more  to  aid  me  in  my  effort  than  President  Roosevelt  has 
done.  I  am  st  11  hoping  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  find  at 
least  two  colored  boys  who  will  go  to  Annapolis  and  make 
history  by  remaining  at  that  school  and  graduating,  regard- 
less of  the  hardships  they  will  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  .succeeded  in  the  past  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  continue  in  our  effort  to  break  down  these 
racial  barriers.  This  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  while  we  liave 
an  administration  in  power  that  is  absolutely  fair  to  us. 


Central  and  South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THB:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  28  ^legislatii-^  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T    FLYNN 


Mr,  REYNOUDS,  Mr  President.  I  a.«Jc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  T.  Flynn.  m  relation  to  Central  and  South  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T    Plynn) 

New  Yoajc.  August  24.^Thc  House  having  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
half  a  bUllon  doUars  for  leans  to  South  America,  we  may  now 
wonder  what  will  be  done  with  the  money 

After  all,  whUe  South  America  Is  in  difficulty,  her  trcublrs  are  not 
due  to  the  war  They  are  accentuated  by  the  war  And  if  we  want 
to  help  South  America,  instead  of  Just  making  her  a  j.awn  In  the 
war  game  of  Europe  wc  should  proceed  with  a  good  deal  mere 
deliberation  and  study  than  we  are  doing. 

South  Americas  troubles  are  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
First  of  aill,   the  country  has  been   the   prey  for  many  years  of 
political   and    military   dictators.     There   has   lx*n    very   little   real 
democracy      Thi    Latin    has    not   lent    himself   to   the   democratic 
proccssea  as  his  northern  neighbors  have  done. 

For  over  a  century,  these  dictators  have  been  the  old-fashioned 
tvp«  mere  adventurers  More  recently,  they  have  tended  to  the 
Fascist  type,  which  Is  something  els3  again,  and  grows  cut  of  the 
continent's  economic  diaiculties 

One  of  the  grave  dangers  in  South  America  Is  that  most  of  its 
countries  will  move  over  to  the  Fascist  model  This  does  not  mean 
tiiat  they  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  Hitler.  Monarchist  coun- 
tries have  fought  each  ether  as  savagely  as  they  have  fought  democ- 
racies, and  Fiiscist  may  fight  Fascist, 

The  Fascl-st  threat  in  South  America  is  an  internal  and  Indigenous 
one  Indeed,  a  sort  of  fascism  ha<f  appeared  there  long  before 
Hitler  was  heard  of 

The  next  difficulty  in  South  America  Is  cultural  There  Is  little 
we  can  do  about  that  save  to  recogrUze  It  It  grows  out  of  racial 
and  cultural  roots  and  tolerates  a  lart^e  mass  of  uneducated  and 
poverty-stricken  peasants  at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid 

The  third  and  gravest  menace  Is  econonUc  These  are  commotlity 
countries  Many  of  them  are  In  the  kind  of  trouble  Kansas  would 
have  t>een  In  if  It  were  an  Independent  nation  and  dependent  wholly 
on  Its  wheat  crop  The  economic  slablllly  of  the  South  American 
nations  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  fate  of  single  commodities.  As  long 
as  this  Is  true,  nothing  can  t>e  done  for  Uiem 

What  they  need  is  dlversiflcation.  And  as  part  of  this  they  need, 
not  merely  a  variety  cf  crops,  but  seme  form  of  lndu«trlali7»tlon. 
ThcT  have  got  to  learn  to  create  a  larger  part  of  their  mccme  within 
their  own  borders,  so  that  they  wiU  not  he  reduced  to  penury  by 
shifts   in   foreign    trade 

.\il  these  together  make  up  a  collection  of  profound  social  prob- 
lems wiuch  call  for  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.     But  we  rvi&h  in 
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with  scarcely  a  moment's  thought,  prejwired  to  save  South  America 
by  lending  her  money  to  increase  the  surpluses  which  are  already 
ruining  her.  and  to  increa.se  the  debt  which  btirdens  her. 

Of  course,  Jcs.=c  Jones  .says  this  money  will  be  used  partly  to  help 
Industrialize  S.uth  America  But  everytx)dy  knows  that  Is  just 
talK.  that  there  are  no  plans  for  it.  and  that  not  more  than  a  hand- 
ful cf  dollars  wUl  find  ihclr  way  to  that  objective. 


German  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    NONSECTARIAN     LEAGUE    FOR    AMERI- 
CANISM 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Non-Sec- 
tarian League  for  Americani.sm  and  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  official  publication  of  the  German  World  War 
Veterans'  Organization  of  Chicago. 

Non-Sectarian  Leactte  po«  Americanism 
Sational  Headquarters.  Chtcngo,  III..  August  22.  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  herewith  enclosing  reprint  of  an  editorial,  to- 
gether with  a  word-for-word  translation,  that  appeared  In  Der 
Front kamerad.  which  is  the  official  publication  of  the  German 
World  War  Veterans    Organization  of  Chicago, 

Mr  Ernst  A.  T;n  Eicken,  former  president  of  the  German  World 
War  Veterans"  Orgnn-.zatlon  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  the  first  presidont  of  the  German- American  National  Alliance 
Mr  Otto  Schwarck.  who  Is  also  a  past  president  of  the  German 
World  War  Veterans'  Organization  of  Chicago,  Is  acting  president  of 
the  German-American   National   Alliance 

This  particular  Issue  waj»  published  on  the  occasion  of  German 
Day.  a  ceebraticn  dating  back  many  years;  which,  however,  during 
the  past  several  years,  has  been  used  for  dissemination  of  German 
and  pro-Hitler  propaganda 

In  the  mKrest  of  Amerlcanli-m,  we  t>elleve  that  this  port  of  ac- 
tlvltv  should  be  called  to  your  attention  and  to  that  end  arc  enclos- 
ing these  copies 

We  would  appreciate  yotir  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  tills 
and  any  comment  you  may  care  to  make. 
Sincerely  yotira, 

I  W,  F.  Clarke,  President. 

[Der  Frontk£<merad,  German  Day  ed..  Chicago.  July  1940 
Official  publication  of  the  German  World  War  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion,  1914  18] 

WE    GERMANS TO    ALL    GERMANS 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  events  In  Europe,  each  and  every  German 
feeling  and  thinking  Individual  abroad,  should  have  reached  the 
conviction  that  It  Is  truly  a  special  honor  and  distinguished  privi- 
lege for  a  man  in  thLs  world  to  be  permitted  to  identify  himself  as 
B  member  of  this  (German)  nation.  Whom,  however.  In  view  of 
these  occurrences  his  consclt  nee  has  not  led  to  his  German  heritage 
Is  a  traitor  to  his  own  people  and  a  coward  and  a  double-crosser 
(Schuft— also  hoodlum)  ! 

Never  has  the  world  seen  greater  events,  never  has  an  army 
achieved  mightier  successes  than  the  present  Gorman  millUry 
might  (Wehrmacht),  In  reverence  every  German  should  bow  his 
head  to  such  erand  heroic  courage  and  loyalty  displayed  on  all 
fronts  by  the  German  men  We  are  forced  to  admire  the  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  and  the  solidarity  of  a  people  with  their  soldiers, 
and  this  is  our  own  people  In  our  fatherland. 

Only  through  the  spirit  (Gclst)  at  home  could  that  be  accom- 
plished at  the  front  which  holds  us  In  admiration  and  respect  to- 
day With  special  reverence,  however,  we  miLst  look  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  German  Reich  under  the  leadership  of  lu  first 
front-line  soldier,  the  leader  Adolf  Hitler.  If  the-e  are  still  Germans 
today  who  do  not  dare  to  speak  this  name  (Hitler's)  and  defend 
him  against  all  reproaches.  It  Is  either  (because  of)  fear  or  selfish- 
ness Such  Individuals  are  not  worthy  to  be  Ideniifled  as  Ger- 
mans. These  cowards  should  rather  Identify  themselves  as  Eng- 
lishmen, perhaps  then  thev  will  feel  better.  Why.  in  all  the  world, 
fellow  German-nationals  ( Volk.sgenossen )  abroad.  Is  it  not  permis- 
sible that  particularly  the  German  man  (DeutACher  Menschi  who 
may  Justly  claim  to  be  first  among  all  the  nations  cf  the  world  in 
view  of  his  cultural  achUvemenU  can  Identify  himself  aU  the  time 
voluntarily  with  his  nationality   (Volkstum)? 

This  question  Is  answered  Jiost  as  speedily  as  It  is  put.  Through 
pettv  disagreements  and  Jealousies  and  partly  through  8elfi,shness. 
the  German  abroad  cannot  and  will  not  become  united  If.  for 
example,  someone  claims  to  be  a  better  German,  there  is.  en  the 


other  hand,  again  someone  else  who  thinks  he  could  and  may  not 
declare  himself  in  accord  with  the  existing  conditions  In  the  old 
homestead   (Helmat). 

What  the  devil — what  kind  of  arrogant  presumption  and  excuses 
are  tliese  if  It  should  be  our  primary  purpose  to  work  in  unison 
for  the  good  of  the  old  fatherland. 

If.  m  the  beginning  I  used  the  words  "cowards"  and  "double- 
cros&ers."  I  hold  these  expressions  to  be  absolutely  Justified,  for. 
If  a  man  has  sunk  so  far  as  not  to  Ise  wlUlng  to  Identify  himself 
with  his  own  nationality  (Volkstum),  then  the  best  place  for  him 
is  where  silence  reigns. 

Germans  awake,  come  finally  to  the  clear-cut  understanding 
(Btnsicht)  that  we  cannot  exist  abroad  (wordly  transl,:  we  cannot 
be  abroad)  without  uniting  all  those  belonging  to  our  people  (Volk- 
stum.s).  The  sad  truth  that  particularly  the  German  inods  this 
admonition  shows  to  a  frightening  degree  to  what  (low)  level  our 
nationals  (Volkstum)  abroad  can  sink. 

Many  a  brave  lighter  abroad  has  died  of  a  broken  heart  In  striv- 
ing lor  the  unity  of  the  German  race  (Deutschen  Stanimcs)  and 
many  have  recotjnized  the  hopelessness  of  his  plans  to  cn-ate  this 
unity  and  has  withdrawn  himself  with  his  disappointments  to  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  world  You  took  their  lives  from  them  and 
are  responsihle  for  their  disappointments.  Do  you  really  want  to 
continue  on  this  path?  Do  you  want  to  persist  in  this  unheard 
cf  lack  of  Interest? 

In  view  of  the  great  occurrences  in  his  old  home  country 
(Heimat),  every  German  should  have  retained  at  least  enough 
self -pr.de  to  say;  "'I  am  a  German.  I  belong  to  this  iGerniuu) 
nation  My  nation  was  able  to  perform  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  achievements  and  successes  In  peace  and  In  war;  I  dedi- 
cate myself  to  my  nationality  (Volkstum),  I  am  a  German 
(Deutscher  Mensch)," 

If  again  today,  as  every  year  abroad,  we  gather  here  to  celebrate 
a  German  Day.  it  Is  now  the  time  for  a  free  and  open  con- 
fe8.slon  of  every  German  to  his  nationality  (Volkstum).  Let  us 
celebrate  this  day  In  solemn,  unswerving  loyalty  to  our  nation- 
ality (Volkstum).  let  us  celebrate  this  day  in  complete  unity  and 
remember  our  old  home  (Helmat)  where  today  our  fellow  na- 
tionals ( Volksgenossen ) ,  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  fighting  In 
the  struggle  for  their,  our  lives  Tlien  we  will  first  have  grasped 
the  significance  of  what  It  means  to  be  celebrating  as  Germans 
a  German  Day;  only  then  we  will  have  declared  ourselves  to  be 
belonging  to  our  nationality  (Volkstum).  Then  the  Germandora 
(Deutschtum)  abroad  can  hold  Its  place  and  be  able  to  do  Jils 
share  (Emst^'hen)  lor  the  fatherland  and  for  his  own  good  aa 
well.    But  only  then     •     •     •. 


This  Chanpring:  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon  a  time  the  American 
workingman  was  dominated,  controlled,  coerced,  by  big  busi- 
ness into  voting  as  the  bosses  dictated  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  jobs.  Representatives  of  the  "boss"  stood  at  the 
polls  and  checked  the  votes  of  every  workman  to  see  that  he 
voted  right — or  else.  The  revolt  against  this  type  of  tyranny 
brought  about  the  Australian-ballot  reform  in  1888  providing 
a  secret  ballot. 

Then  came  the  period  when  big  business  made  generous 
contributions  to  the  campaign  funds  of  political  parties  or 
candidates  in  order  to  buy  up  or  influence  the  ek^ction.  This 
method  of  controlling  elections  became  so  prevalent  and  so 
brazen  that  the  public  again  revolted,  and  as  a  result  another 
election  reform  took  place,  and  Conoipt  Practice  Acts  were 
put  into  effect  by  the  Federal  Government  and  also  by  practi- 
cally every  State  to  prevent  the  buying  of  elections. 

Today  many  Americans  see  a  real  danger  to  a  free  and 
uncontrolled  ballot  box  in  the  money  power  of  "big  Govern- 
ment" rather  than  the  money  power  of  "big  business."  The 
Government's  power  to  influence  elections  has  increased  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  on  the 
Government  pay  roll,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
billions  the  Government  now  hands  out  to  voters  in  the  shape 
of  Federal  subsidies,  such  as  unemployment  relief,  farm 
benefits,  and  W.  P.  A.  jobs. 

Two  years  ago  the  country  was  shocked  by  the  revelations 
of  the  Shf'ppard  congressional  investigating  committee  con- 
cerning the  widespread  use  of  W.  P.  A.  millions  to  buy  up  that 
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election :  to  Influenc*  the  voters  In  favor  of  certain  adminis- 
t ration  favorites,  such  as  Senator  Barklcy.  of  Kentucky;  or 
to  mfluencr  vou-rs  against  certain  IX-mocratic  Senators  that 
werr  in  the  New  Deal  'dog  house"  because  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Couit-paclun«  bill.  The  Hatch  law  was  therefore 
pa:»rd.  and  later  strengthened  and  expanded,  to  correct  this 
situation  and  to  prevent  undue  political  presstire  or  control 
rver  elections  by  Government  agencies  or  the  spend  ng  of 
Goveinment  funds  to  Influence  elections. 

Whether  the  Hatch  law  will  correct  the  situation  concem- 
Irg  big  government  and  big -government  subsidies  unduly 
influencing  the  ballot  box  remains  to  be  seen.  Candidate 
Wilikie  ha<:  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  election 
years  of  1934.  1936.  1938  the  relief  rolls  were  greatly  increased 
during  the  summer  months  of  June  to  October,  while  in  the 
ofl-election  years.  1935.  1937.  1939.  the  relief  rolls  dropped 
decidedly  during  the  summer  months  of  June  to  Octol)er. 
Tliis  up-and-down  tendency  in  the  number  on  Government 
relief  as  l)etwcen  election  years  and  nonelection  years  Is 
•Igniflcanl.  to  say  the  least.  It  is  particularly  significant  and 
interesting  to  note  that  in  this  election  year  of  1940,  in  spite 
of  Government  figures  that  show  private  employment  rolls 
have  been  alisorbing  thousands  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
Nation,  yet  we  arc  now  experiencing  a  decided  increase  in 
the  number  t>eing  placed  on  the  r^-lief  rolls,  some  90.000 
having  been  added  in  July  of  this  year.  Can  we  have  clean 
elections,  uncontrolled  by  either  big  business  or  big  (govern- 
ment? Can  we  divorce  control  over  the  ballot  box  by  big 
government  as  we  have  divorced  control  over  the  ballot  box 
by  big  business?  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  is  one  of  the 
chief  Lssues  of  the  coming  campaign,  and  it  will  be  settled 
by  the  voters  on  November  5.  When  the  ballot  box  is  con- 
trolled either  by  big  business  or  by  big  government,  then 
our  democratic  form  ol  government  is  lost. 


Slum   Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OK    NEW   JEKSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKl'KESENTATIVES 
^ffednetday.  August  28.  1940 

Mr  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leclslation  providing  further 
funds  for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  seems  to  have 
bogged  down,  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  the  form  in 
which  the  legislation  is  written  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
House  to  believe  that  the  present  law  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  majority  In  the  House  which  feel 
as  I  do.  that  further  Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance  in  some 
form  is  advisablr;  though  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  ma- 
jority m  favor  of  extending  the  present  rather  extraor- 
dinary legislation. 

In  order  that  the  continuance  cf  the  program  be  not 
unduly  delayed.  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  providing 
that  the  Barking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  or 
a  subcommittee  thereof,  be  authorized  to  study  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  under  the  present  act.  to  recommend 
what  further  provisions  we  should  make  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  see.  after  carefully  studying  the  matter,  if  we 
cannot  write  a  bkU  which  will  have  the  support  of  all.  except 
those  few  who  are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  sltim  clearance 
on  principle. 

•mis  committee  should  consult  with  men  who  have  both 
practical  and  tiieoretical  knowledge  of  housing  problems  and 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  financial  commitments  in- 
volved— men  such  as  Gerard  S*ope.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Housing  Authority,  former  chairman  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.;  and  Gerald  Lambert,  formerly  president  of  the 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.:  and  other  civic-minded  citizens 
who  have  shown  their  Interest  in  the  housing  program,  with 
the  hope  that  a  bill  may  be  worked  out  which  will  give  the 
best  housing  possible  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  subject  since  any  of  the  United 
States  housing  projects  have  been  completed.  The  pro- 
posed committee  should  visit  these  completed Jiouses.  study 
the  records  of  employment  and  health  of  thos?-  living  there, 
where  these  people  came  from,  what  were  their  living  con- 
ditions in  the  pa5t.  what  rent  they  were  paying;  in  fact,  the 
whole  social  results  of  the  experiment. 

They  should  compare  the  completed  hou.'^ing  projects  with 
other  buildings  erected  at  somewhat  comparable  expense, 
both  as  to  cost  and  the  improvements  provided. 

The  committee  should  study  the  fantastic  plans  for  farm 
slum  clearance  and  decide  if  there  was  any  excuse  for  this 
propo.sal,  other  than  a  de5ire  to  gain  votes  in  Congress  for 
the  rest  of  the  bi'l. 

They  should  carefully  investigate  the  various  local  housing 
authorities  and  see  that  every  dollar  of  the  taxpayers"  money 
which  ha"=  ly^n  spent  has  been  used  to  provide  cheap  hous- 
ing for  thos-^  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  bill,  and  has  not 
been  used  for  political  sinecures  or  any  other  purpose  foreign 
to  the  announced  purposes  of  the  bill. 

We  have  no*v  a  case  history,  and  it  seems  ridiculous  to  at- 
tem.pt  to  legislate  further  large  sums  of  money  without 
knowing  what  have  been  the  actual  results  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  already  spent. 

Though  it  was  suggested  by  certain  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  hearings  should  be  called 
this  year,  no  hearings  were  held.  Is  there  some  hidden  rea- 
son why  the  administration  docs  not  want  to  bring  into  the 
light  the  actual  results  of  the  present  law? 

It  would  seem  that  passage  cf  my  resolution  would  be  the 
best  way  to  insure  that  the  program  of  slum  clearance  be 
continued  in  an  efficient  way  as  soon  as  is  practicable. 


The  Wool-Labeling  Bill,  H.  R.  9M 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NFAV  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREyENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28.  1940 

Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  women  throughout  the  country 
are  showing  an  increasing  desire  that  Congress  pass  this 
wool-labeling  bill — the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  which  includes  in  its  membership  and  affiliated  groups 
some  250.000  women,  women  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  and 
women  a.s  individuals,  clube.  State  federations,  frcm  prnc- 
tically  everv  State  are  urging  the  pas.«;age  of  this  legislation. 

These  wonen  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  We  must  rcmf^mber 
that  women  buy  85  percent  of  all  consiimer  commodities  and 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  their  families  depend  on  the  wise 
use  of  this  buying  power.  But  the  task  of  buying  wisely  for 
household  u^es  is  not  as  easily  performed  as  it  was  in  the  day^ 
of  oiu-  mothers  and  grandmothers.  They  had  to  knew  four 
fibers — siik.  linen,  cotton,  wool.  The  laboratory  researches 
are  giving  us  day  by  day  new  fibers  and  mixttires.  all  valu- 
able for  certain  uses  but  we  need  to  know  what  they  arc  and 
we  have  the  npht  to  know.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  State?  in  an  opinion  written  by  the  late  Justice  Car- 
dozo  In  the  Algoma  Limiber  case  has  stated: 

The  public  i»  entlUed  to  eet  what  It  chooses,  thrugh  the  choice 

;    may  be  dictated  by  caprice,  or  by  fashion,  or  perhaps  by  ignorance. 

I 

Through  m.any  centuries  \-irgin  wool  has  established  a 
I  reputation  as  a  warmth-giving  fil>er  which  has  served  the 
I  human  race  well — thai  is  one  reason  why  women  question  the 
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Intent  of  those  who  talk  so  much  about  inferior  virgin  wool. 
We  know  there  is  some  inferior  virgin  wool  as  there  are 
spoiled  apples  or  vegetables — but  we  do  not  believe  this  can 
be  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  new  wool  or  why 
would  "wool"  have  the  reputation  which  it  has.  We  were 
plad  to  learn  that  Ltr.  W.  E.  Emley.  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Organic  and  Fibrous  Materials,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  hearing  liefore  the  sulxominitt^e  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
made  the  following  statement: 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  When  the  fabric  Is  new.  I  wouldn't  expect 
to  find  very  much  dlflcrence  in  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
fabric  whether  made  of  virgin  wool  or  reclaimed  wool,  other  thlnps 
being  equal,  of  cciurse  But  I  would  expect  that  virgin  wool  would 
stand  laundering  better  and  the  service  conditions  better  So  I 
think  It  wotild  retain  its  properties  longer  than  a  fabric  made  from 
reworked  wool. 

We  believe  this  statement  is  one  very  good  reason  why  this 
bill  should  be  passed. 

It  is  possible  for  a  purchaser  of  wool  products  to  examine 
the  weave  and  to  tell  whether  it  is  loose  or  coarse  or  fine  or 
close  and  strong,  and  so  forth,  but  no  purchaser  today  can 
tell  what  is  woven  into  a  piece  of  cloth.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  legislation.  Then  a  woman  can  work  out  what  her  bud- 
get Will  permit  her  to  pay  for  a  given  article  or  piece  of  cloth 
and  determine  whether  the  use  for  which  the  article  is  in- 
tended justifies  the  cost  of  virgin  wool  or  whether  a  wool 
product  which  is  partly  virgin  wool  and  partly  composed  of 
reprocessed  or  reused  wool  or  other  fibers  will  be  the  best 
btiy  for  the  given  purpose.  This  is  surely  within  the  rights 
assured  to  the  public  in  the  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court 

We  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  favorable  report  on 
the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce followed  lengthy  hearings,  which  afforded  all  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  the  opportunity  to  present  their  argu- 
ments and  also  the  consiuners'  viewTX)int.  We  believe  that 
the  committee  has  acted  wisely  in  suggesting  that  the  legis- 
lation be  amended  to  provide  for  three  classes  of  wool  and 
for  restricting  the  unqualified  use  of  the  word  "wool"  to  mean 
new,  virgin  wool.  This  provision  for  reprocessed  and  reused 
wool  will  overcome  any  unfairness  which  might  accrue  frcm 
classing  new  factory  clippings  or  waste  in  manufacturing  with 
the  wool  derived  from  the  rags  the  ragman  gathers.  We  can 
see.  however,  that  there  is  no  chance  the  reprocessed  wool 
will  be  as  valuable  as  the  wool  from  which  it  is  derived  be- 
cause of  the  picking  to  pieces,  even  at  times  bleachmg.  to 
which  it  must  be  subjected.  Still  this  classification  of  re- 
processed and  reused  wool  which  was  made  at  the  hearings 
by  the  American  Retail  Federation  is  valuable,  and  we  are 
glad  the  committee  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the 

Retail  Federation  in  its  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  also  sustains  women  in  their 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  enforce 
this  legislation,  basing  its  action  upon  the  manufacturers' 
manufacturing  specifications  and  that  the  old  smoke  screen 
that  laboratory  analysis  was  necessary  for  enforcement  has 
been  blown  away.  As  one  prominent  woman  has  pointed  out. 
"We  do  not  need  to  resort  to  a  microscope  to  find  what  is  in  a 
cake;  we  read  the  recipe."  The  same  practical  procedure  will 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  wool  product ;  the  manufacturer's  speci- 
fication will  tell  what  is  in  the  wool  product. 

It  is  also  very  encouraging  to  read  in  the  hearings  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  not  require  addiUonal  appro- 
priations and  pt^rsonnel  for  the  enforcement  of  the  legislation, 
but  on  the  contrary  expects  a  large  proportion  of  voluntary 
compliance  which  would  result  m  dimmution  of  the  types  of 
complaints  now  required  to  be  handled  by  the  Commission, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state: 

This  legislation,  if  pa.s.srd.  will  so  clarify  the  situation  in  respect 
to  destructive  or  harmful  practices  In  the  marketing  of  wool  prod- 
uct* as  to  simplify  the  admlni.stratlon  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
transactions  in  Interstate  commerce,  thereby  making  possible  a 
more  effective  use  of  the  Commis*iion-s  present  facilities  and  tend- 
ing to  effect  .savings  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  costs 
In  relation  to  the  protection  allorded  to  the  public. 


In  conclusion,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  pa.ss- 
age  of  this  legislation  will  promote  good  relations  among  in- 
dustry, distributors,  and  consumers,  and  prove  a  substantial 
aid  to  women  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  as  purchasing 
agents  for  their  homes. 


Wilikie  and  McNary  Run  Full  Speed  in  Opposite 

Directions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OK    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AugiLst  28.  1940 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Vice  President.  Senator  McNary.  has  accepted  the 
advice  which  Secretary  Ickes  gave  Mr.  Wilikie.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  the  nominee  for  Vice  President  opened  debate 
with  his  running  mate.  One  of  the  clear-cut  points  of  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Wilikie  and  Senator  McNary  appears  to 
be  the  Democratic  administration's  reciprocal-trade  program. 

The  following  is  one  of  Mr.  Willkie's  favorable  statements 
on  this  program: 

Now  obviously  It  wUl  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  become 
a  free-trade  country  by  Itsell.  For  the  United  Slates  to  erase  its 
tariff.s  all  at  once  would  he  ruinous  to  our  people  and  many  of  our 
industries.  The  present  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  who  Is 
wise  and  temperate,  realize.s  this  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  as  a  step  toward  increasing  our  foreign  business 
gradually.  Under  this  policy  the  United  States  takes  up  the  prob- 
lem of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately:  lists  the  products  that 
It  would  like  to  export;  studies  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other 
country:  and  then  a  deal  is  arranged,  each  country  making  such 
concpssioixs  as  it  can,  with  the  least  po-ssible  harm  and  the  most 
pos.sible  benefit  to  its  own  people.  This  agreement  Is  then  extended 
to  apply  to  other  countries  too.  What  could  be  simpler  or  more  in 
accord  with  common  sense?  What  could  be  better  qualified  to  bene- 
fit us.  the  people,  as  a  whole?  Of  course,  we  have  to  m&ke  sacri- 
fices. But  the  point  is  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreements  are 
negotiated,  the  sacrifices  are  always,  and  should  always  be,  less 
than  the  benefits  gained  That  is,  we.  the  people,  profit.  (Source: 
Fortune  Magazine.  April  1940.) 

The  following  is  Senator  McNary's  reply  to  Mr.  Wilikie 
which  was  given  in  the  Senator's  acceptance  speech: 

I  have  always  opposed  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  as  formulated  by 
the  New  Deal.  When  I  spoke  against  their  renewal  last  spring  in  the 
Senate.  I  charged  that  the  treaties  had  failed  to  "dissipate,  alleviate, 
or  liquidate  the  uneconomic  conditions"'  affecting  agriculttire.  I 
hold  to  that  opinion  still.  Moreover,  as  the  war  spreads  the  areas 
of  clo.sed  trade,  I  gravely  fear  that  the  effects  on  agriculture  may 
grow  worse  and  we  have  no  assurances  that  peace  will  restore 
foreign  markets  for  our  surpluses.  ~ 

The  Washington  Post  of  August  28.  although  complimen- 
tary to  other  phases  of  Senator  McNary's  acceptance  spee<;h, 
had  the  following  to  say  regarding  trade  agreements: 

Much  less  can  be  said  for  some  of  Mr.  McNart's  specific  proposals 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  It  Is  futile  to  denounce  reciprocal - 
trade  agreements  and  to  propose  a  two-price  system  for  agricul- 
ture under  present  conditions.  Neither  the  Senator  nor  anyone 
else  can  foresee  what  machinery  the  United  States  will  need  for  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  trade  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  hence. 
DecL^lons  on  such  issues  must  necessarily  be  postponed  until  the 
conditions  to  be  met  are  far  less  confused  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  a  fence  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  one  cannot  ride  two  horses  going  in 
different  directions  at  the  same  time.  The  consequences  will 
be  dLsastrous.  We  have  that  situation  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party.  The  Courant,  a  Republican  paper  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  in  an  editorial  gives  some  good  advice: 

THE    HULL    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Although  Congress  has  voted  to  extend  for  another  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  "for  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  United  States,"  the  question  may  t>e  expected 
to  play  an  Important  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  The 
debate  in  the  Senate  exemplified  anew  the  truth  of  what  General 
Hancock  said  back  in  1880.  "The  tariff  question  is  a  local  question. 
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br  which  he  mwuit  that  different  sectloiui  of  the  country  had  an    I 
unequal  intereat  In  the  enactmeot  of  tariff  laws.  _^      ^     ^^         , 

ODponeiitA  of  the  trade  agreemenU  gave  lip  service  to  the  prln-    I 
clDlerf   rpciproctty.   io   eloquently   espoused    by   licKlnley    In   the    | 
•peerb  that  be  delivered  at  the  Buffalo  Kxpoeltlon  In  IBOl— a  speech    ( 
in^ which  he  said.  "We  must  not  repose  In  fancied  secturlty  that  we   i 
can  fcrever  seU  ererythmg  and  buy  little  or  nothing      •      •      •     By    : 
sensible   trade    arraiiKements   which    will    not    Interrupt   our   home 
production    we  shall  extend  the  ouUets  for  our  Increasing  surplua." 
But  whUe  upholdlnK  the  reciprocity  Uteik.  the  opponents  of  the  Hull 
prtxn-am  did  not  ctjnceal  their  fears  of  lU  possible  effects  on  local 
taxUT  »iiuatlons      We  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  atxmt  that  from 
now  on.  paructUarly  In  the  agricultural  States,  where  reciprocity 
has  never  been  a  popular  Issue. 

Before  the  Republicans  get  too  steamed  up  over  the  prospect  of 
ItaJning  votea  by  attacking  the  trade  agreemenu  they  would  do 
well  to  recall  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  tariff  In  their  plat- 
form of  iwa  They  then  declared  that  In  attempting  to  fix  duties 
on  thousands  o*  comsoodltles  It  was  unavoidab'e  that  some  of  the 
rales  should.  eTrn  at  the  time  of  their  enactment,  be  too  low  or 
too  high  Therefore,  they  renewed  their  faith  In  the  policy  of  a 
nexible  tariff,  "giving  power  to  the  President,  after  Investigation  of 
an  impartial  eocninlaalon  •  •  •  to  modify  the  rates  named  by 
the  CJongreas."  President  Hoover's  veto  of  a  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  DemocraU.  which  would  have  transferred  from  the  President  to 
Congress  the  authority  to  ptrt  Into  effect  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Ccmmiaslon  was  strongly  commended.  Approval  of  that  bill.  It 
was  aaeerted.  **wotild  have  returned  tariff  making  to  i>olltics 
and  destroyed  the  progreaa  made  during  10  years  of  effort  to  Lft 
It  out  of  logrolling  methods." 

The  Hull  trade  agreements  are  In  reality  little  more  than  the 
application  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1»30  of  the  flexible 
tariff  provUlons  which  gave  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  existing  rates 
of  duty  by  not  more  than  SO  percent  The  present  law  provides 
that  no  agreement  shall  be  concluded  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Tariff  Commlsalon  and  the  Departments  of  State, 
Agrlculttire.  and  Commerce,  and  until  an  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  iBtereatcd  peraotu  to  preeent  their  views  This  procedure 
appeaia  to  have  been  followed  by  Secretary  Hull,  although  it  may 
bo  quesUoned  whether  any  great  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  views  of  •Interested  persons  "  In  the  mam  the  pro- 
gram offers  a  practical  method  of  overcoming  barriers  to  trade  with 
a  mlnimnm  of  dlsttirbance  to  domestic  production,  although  tinder 
war  conditions  lU  effects  cannot  be  fully  appraised. 


Twentieth  Anniversary  of  ti»e  Proclamation  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadttt.  Auaust  28.  1940 

Bfrs.  O'DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  ninete«ith  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  gttaran- 
tecd  to  women  the  right  to  vote. 

VetT  appropriately,  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House 
of  Reprcaentativcs  found  on  his  desk  on  Tuesday  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  William  T.  Oayle.  Jr..  of  Atlanta.  Oa..  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  movement  for  suffrage  refonn.  Enclosed  with 
this  letter  was  a  very  impressive  statement  signed  by  100 
promixtent  women  in  the  poU-tax  States.  These  women  are 
leaders  In  community,  social,  and  political  activities.  Their 
declaration  calls  attentlcm  to  the  fact  that  20  years  have 
passed  since  women  were  given  the  right  to  vote,  but  that 
countless  thousands  of  women  are  still,  in  effect,  disfranchised 
In  those  Soutbvn  States  which  require  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
bef(v«  voting. 

AcconUnf  to  the  Departmoit  of  Labor,  there  are  more  than 
4.000.000  American  women  who  are  still  denied  the  right  of 
franchise  due  to  the  voting  levy. 

Among  lower-income  families  the  right  to  vote  must  be 
exercted  at  a  heavy  price.  The  payment  of  the  polh  tax 
takes  a  relatively  large  toll  from  a  tightly  budgeted  Income. 
In  such  cases  It  is  rarely  possible  for  more  than  one  member 


of  a  family  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  usually  the 
man  who  is  permitted  that  precious  right — precious  to  these 
people  because  it  must  be  bought  with  much  sacrifice.  When 
the  poll  tax  was  abolished  in  Louisiana  the  number  of  men 
voting  increased  from  260.000  to  335.000  in  1936.  an  increase 
of  25  percent.  However,  the  women's  vote  Jumped  from  135.- 
000  to  260.000.  an  increase  of  almost  100  percent.  Note  the 
difference — 25  percent  for  men,  100  percent  for  the  women. 


National  Defense 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  C.\ROLI.\'.\ 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ^'NITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  28  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN    HUGH  8.   JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  our  national  defen.se. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

ONE    MAN'S   OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

A  month-by-month  recounting  of  War  Department  testimony  as 
to  our  military  requirements  before  the  congreMional  committees 
wOTiId  make  a  ludicrous  sbowlng — and  It  would  be  most  unfair. 

It  started  with  preparation  for  an  Army  of  about  400.000  and  now 
has  reached  a  projection  oX  4.000.000.  In  comparison  with  the  cold 
precision  of  Nazi  military  planning.  It  makes  our  General  StafT  look 
like  a  bunch  of  bush  leagtiers. 

Tbe  answer  to  that  Is  this:  It  Is  not  the  bustneas  of  a  general 
Staff  to  plan  policy.  When  these  military  estimates  were  first  made, 
our  Government  was  giving  no  attention  to  hemisphere  defense 
and  the  great  "safety  belt"  around  the  Americas  or  the  conventions 
of  Panama  or  Habana 

Step  by  step.  In  the  rapidly  expanding  policy  of  Intervention 
everywhere,  our  General  Staff  has  been  confronted  with  new  iind 
lightning-like  changes  in  policy  There  Is  this  difference  between 
the  harnessing  of  Nazi  foreign  policy  with  Nazi  military  prepara- 
tion— that  HiUer  planned  nothing  on  foreign  policy  that  his  general 
staff  badnt  been  told  to  prepare  In  military  strength  and  wasn't 
given  time  to  prepare  It.  In  our  case,  the  whole  surprising  brain- 
storm shift  In  a  constantly  increasing  foreign  policy  of  threat  and 
aggression  has  proceeded  with  no  regard  whatever  to  our  military 
preparation  to  make  It  good  and  with  no  sufficient  allowance  of 
time  and  money  to  do  so. 

General  Marshall's  talk  about  an  army  of  three  to  four  million 
men  was  wholly  based  on  a  new  diplomatic  theory  that  we  are  to 
police  every  American  country  from  the  North  Pole  to  Cape  Horn. 
That  theory  Is  utterly  fantastic  and  Impossible.  We  cant  afford 
It.  couldnt  do  it.  and  have  no  business  indulging  In  any  such  pop- 
tilar  deceits  and  ludicrous  international  fxxturing 

It's  about  time  that  this  Goveriunent  settled  down  and  decided 
exactly  what  Its  foreign  policy  Is  going  to  be.  and.  more  precisely, 
as  controlling  that,  exactly  what  [mlicy  it  can  enforce,  without 
absurdity  and  possible  disaster,  within  the  realistic  and  reasonable 
limits  of  Its  preeent  and  immediately  potential  strength  on  land, 
sea.  and  In  the  air. 

In  that  connection  the  Immediate  controlling  nubbin  is  naval 
and  political  policy  in  the  Pacific  As  between  our  necessary 
defensive  policy  of  remaining  dominant  on  both  American  coasts 
as  far  south  as  Natal  in  Brazil  and  the  addition  to  that  of  mntn- 
talnlng  a  threatening  attitude  in  Asia.  Indochina,  and  the  East 
Indies,  there  is  a  difference  of  unestimated  billions  of  dollars  of 
expense  and  of  comparative  safety  as  contrasted  with  sprawling 
an  over  the  map  and  constantly  risking  not  only  our  prestige,  but 
our  peace  and  even  our  existence. 

This  Is  a  question  that  has  been  scarcely  even  debated.  For 
what  stake,  reason,  or  obligation  are  we  becoming  so  Insecure  in  the 
Atlantic  because  the  bulk  of  our  fleet  Is  in  the  Pacific  that  Mr. 
Bullitt  can  tell  our  people  that  we  are  In  as  grave  a  danger  of 
invasion  as  was  Prance  a  year  ago? 

The  foundation  of  that  part  of  oxir  policy  should  be  brought 
promptly  Into  discussion  and  threshed  out  to  some  understandable 
and  defensible  conclusion.    There  is  no  qxtce  to  discuss  it  In  this 
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short  column — or  In  a  dozen  columns — and  continued  columnar 
discussion  Just  doesn't  click  But.  In  all  this  dazzling  confusion 
of  kaleidoscopic  chRnee  nnd  mountainous  expansion  of  debt  and 
taxes,  there  is  no  fundamental  of  more  Importance  or  more  poign- 
antly needing  the  immediate  attention  <rf  the  American  people 
than  Just  why  and  how  we  have  to  defend  the  status  quo  in  Asia 
as  well  as  in  the  Americas. 


Tribute  to  the  Adams  Family  of  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OK  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  29  Hegislatwe  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 
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ARTICLE  BY  ALVA  A.  SWAIN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the 
unanimou.s  consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  splendid  historical  editorial  by  the  popular 
Colorado  columnist.  AJva  A.  Swain,  pasring  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Adams  family,  to  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Adams,  belongs? 

This  article  delves  Into  the  Colorado  history  of  this  family 
and  will  be.  I  am  sure,  of  especial  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  other  readers  of  the  Record. 

No  family  has  made  a  preater  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  my  State  than  has  the  Adams  family. 

I  am  happy  that  I  am  joined  in  my  opinion  by  many  Wash- 
ington observers  that  few  Americans  are  serving  their  country 
more  effectively  than  is  Senator  Adams.  Good  men.  it  seems, 
come  from  good  sires. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Undeb  thb  Capitol  Domb— The  Name  Is  Adams 
(By  Alva  A    Swain) 

The  influence  of  the  Adams  family,  long  confined  to  this  State. 
Is  now  being  felt  in  matters  national. 

Amid  all  of  the  world  news  that  covers  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers  and  that  goes  out  over  the  air.  there  has  come  to  be  almost 
daily  some  mention  of  Senator  Alva  B    Adams. 

More  than  any  other  United  States  Senator  has  he.  the  last  few 
weeks,  been  in  front-page  headlines  and  In  national  editorial  dis- 
cussion. His  name  has  thus  been  used  Just  because  he  has  tried 
to  protect  the  credit.  a5  he  sees  It.  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
has  stood  for  what  he  thlnkjs  is  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
does  not  care  whether  It  suit-s  or  does  not  suit  a  single  individual 
on  earth.  Just  so  long  as  his  conscience  Is  clear. 

THE    PEOPLE  or  COLORADO   KNOW   WHT 

The  people  of  Colorado  know  the  answer  to  the  question  why  this 
position  has  been  taken  by  the  Senator.  They  know  the  back- 
ground of  the  man  They  know  that  the  Adams  family  ha.s  had 
more  Influence  en  the  development  and  the  growth  of  this  State 
politically  than  any  other  family  that  ever  called  It  home 

There  has  not  been  a  moment  since  the  State  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union  that  the  Adams  family  was  not  at  the  forefront  of  its 
political  destiny  They  have  been  whipped,  thrown  out  of  office. 
been  successful,  been  everything  that  can  come  to  a  family  through 
the  years,  but  they  always  come  back  and  come  back  until  today 
they  have  the  honor  of  having  been  m  the  midst  of  every  political 
campaign  for  the  last  60  years. 

Previous  to  now  theirs  has  t>een  a  local  mingling.  They  have  not 
gone  outside  of  the  State  to  wield  their  influence,  but  have  wielded 
It  here  Now,  Alva  B.  has  started  out  to  be  a  national  figure. 
What  his  father,  his  uncles,  and  his  cousins  have  been  In  the  State, 
he  now  is  being  to  the  Nation.  NatunOly  the  folks  back  home 
wonder   If  he  will  succeed. 

When  he  was  campaigning  8  yoars  ago  his  platform  was.  "I  will 
do  my  l)est  to  be  ol  service  to  Colorado." 

When  his  Uncle  Billy  was  campaigning  for  the  legislature  and  the 
governorship  he  would  say.  "I  will  do  my  best."  He  left  off  the  last 
six  words  of  the  platform  of  his  nephew. 

THEXE  WERE  POUR  BSOTHIB8 

Originally,  there  were  four  brothers  In  the  Adams  family      Alva 

was  the  eldest.     John  was  second.     Frank  was  third,  and  Billy  was 

fourth.     These  were  the  four  men  who  kept  the  name  of  Adarns  in 

the  front  line  of  leadership  In  this  State  for  over  a  half  century. 
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Alva  was  Governor  two  times.  Claimed  he  was  elected  the  third 
term,  but  was  unseated  Tliat  never  hurt  him  one  bit  politically, 
because  the  people  t'cnerally  think  he  was  cheated  out  of  the  office. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  present  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams. 

John  never  participated  In  Colorado  politics  to  any  great  extent. 
At  least  his  name  was  never  mentioned  In  pollllcal   matters.     He  , 
moved  to  California  and  was  a  power  out  there. 

Frank  was  the  controller  of  Denver  politics  for  years  He  never 
gave  out  an  Interview  and  never  abused  any  o*ie.  but  he  had  his 
hand  on  the  situation  as  perhaps  no  other  man  ever  had  in  Denver, 
unlew  It  may  have  been  Bob  Speer.  In  controlling  the  Denver 
situation  he  was  a  power  m  State  politics.  He  was  often  credited 
with  being  the  best  political  man  of  the  four,  but  that  honor  was 
gennrally  given  to  Billy,  who  still  lives  at  Alamosa. 

Billy  was  In  public  offloe  In  the  State  over  50  years  He  was  never 
defeated  and  held.  In  addition  to  local  home  cotinty  positions,  the 
office  of  State  rejjrrsfntatlvc.  State  senator,  and  Governor.  His  term 
of  office  in  the  three  p>o8itlons  covered  a  continuous  service  to  ths 
State  of  52  yrars.  No  man  m  the  Nation  ever  held  that  type  of  a 
conflnuou.s  record  of  service  to  the  people. 

The  three  brothers  were  fought,  maligned,  abused,  supported, 
befriended,  praised,  and  condemned  all  through  the  years  that  they 
were  before  the  public,  either  as  officeholders  or  as  "back  of  the 
curtain  controllers."  b\it  they  never  completely  lost  their  magnetic 
hold  on  the  people  of  this  State. 

Somehow  the  people  had  faith  In  the  Adams  family  and  they 
returned  them  to  power  and  to  prestige. 

Tha'  is  the  background  that  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams  carried  with 
him  wlicn  he  started  out  to  liavc  an  influence  on  national  matters. 
And  it  is  not  without  the  facts  to  say  that  the  majority,  and  a 
big  majority,  of  the  pjecplc  of  Colorado  still  have  faith  In  thfl 
Adams  family  as  he  Is  representing  It. 

WHAT    HE    FROML^ED    TO    DO 

When  he  was  nominated  the  first  time  he  said  he  would  do  his 
best  to  represent  the  people  of  Colorado 

A  short  time  after  he  started  to  serve  In  the  Senate  he  came 
back  to  the  State  and  delivered  a  talk  before  a  gathering  of  Demo- 
cratic Federal  employees  in  which  he  Intimated  that  they  were  not 
doing  their  work  as  they  should.  He  said  that  an  employee  of  the 
Government  should  do  his  best  to  earn  his  salary,  and  that  if  he  was 
not  going  to  do  his  best  he  had  better  gel  out  of  the  service.  Some 
of  them  thought  it  a  good  speech,  but  did  not  follow  what  he  ad- 
vised. Soon  they  were  out  of  the  service.  The  others  found  out  thit 
he  meant  it. 

Later  he  made  another  address  in  Denver  In  which  he  said  the 
Federal  Government  has  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  financial  bar- 
I  rel  in  its  expenditures  and  that  he  for  one.  was  going  to  try  to 
stop  wa.ste.  In  a  still  later  address  he  declared  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  could  not  go  on  and  on  In  its  expendllures,  without  some- 
thing  snapping   in  a   financial   way. 

When  he  refused  to  put  out  the  recent  $5,000,000,000  defense 
bill  he  was  but  fulfilling  the  promises  he  bad  made  the  people 
of  the  State  in  his  many  addresses. 

He  gets  his  thrift  from  his  parents.  His  father  vetoed  and 
vetoed  appropriation  bills.  The  father  kept  the  expenses  of  the 
State  within  its  Income  and  he  did  not  increase  taxation.  His 
father  used  to  say:  "If  you  cannot  afford  another  pair  of  shoes, 
have  the  old  ones  repaired  and  make  them  do  a  while  longer."  His 
Uncle  Billy  and  his  Uncle  Frank  were  of  the  same  nature.  They 
used  the  pruning  knife  on  appropriations  whether  they  were  public 
or  private. 

He  is  iiot  In  good  standing  with  some  of  the  memt>ers  of  bis 
party  who  feel  that  the  wishes  of  the  President  should  be  followed. 
But  somehow  the  people  who  are  on  the  street,  the  people  who 
have  known  the  Adams  family  for  years  and  who  know  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  general  worth  to  the  State,  the  people  who  want  taxes 
held  down  and  the  people  who  voted  for  Senator  Adams  are  still 
back  of  him.  and  cherish  the  worth  of  the  famUy  which  he  repre- 
sents has  been  to  Colorado. 
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Insert  in  the  Record  several  editorials  from  Wallaces'  Parmer 
and  relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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Therf  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoiid.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  W»n«cw   Farmer  and  Iowa  HomMtead  of  July  27.  1940) 
WHAT  KiJTO  or  A  wAa  AB*  w«  w  ro« — err  r«adt  fob  iconomic  WAm— 

HOT  LIKKLT  TO  MAVK  "SHOOTTNC  WAa 

(By   Clifford  V    Gregory) 
car  BEABT  rom  itonomic  WAa--NOT  luck-t  to  hav«   ■shootinc  WAa" 
(niff  Orreorv    a«ocJate  publiahcr  of  Wallace*    Farmer   and   lo»-a    j 
Homestead,  has  recently  returned  from  conferences  at  A^ashmg- 
ton  with  membera  of  the  National  Defense  Council     He  U  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  named  by  Secretary    | 
WallHoe     and    the    farmer    director   of    the    Chicago    Federal    Re-    , 
serve  Bank      Mr    Gregory  s  recommendations  In   this  article  are 
b^aed  on  unusually  thorough  knowledge  of  the  national  and  In-    I 
ternational  situation) 

The  American  pecple  are  scared  for  the  first  time  since  the  British 
burned  the  National  Capital  in  1812:  we  are  afraid  of  Invasion  from 

*^'n*many  ca»ea   this  wave  of  fear  that  has  swept  over  the  country 
amount*  to  panic     It  Is  time  to  snap  out  of  it.  and  replace  hysteria 

with  ccmmcn  sense  „Kor- 

Let  8  v^  If  we  cant  winnow  a  few  solid  facts  out  of  the  chaos, 
and  u  e  them  as  a  fcundatlcn  en  which  to  build  a  sensible  policy  to 
meet  whatever   may  Me  ahead  .         w.    ^-  «f   ««,• 

We  need  to  remember  first  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war. 

1  Shc-oting  war 

2  Bronomlc   war 

Two  kinds  of  preparedness  are  needed  for  these  two  kinds  of  war. 
Ju«.t  nnw  we  are  i-hovellng  billions  into  preparedness  for  a  shoot- 
ing war  and  dmng  almost  nothing  to  prepare  for  an  economic  war. 
Yet  It  is  the  economic  war.  not  the  shooting  war.  that  we  need  to 
^  fear  most  and  for  which  preparednes!<  Is  most  Irrportant 
'— tr-w*  get  involved  In  a  shoot'.rg  war  In  the  near  future,  it  will  be 
our  nvin  fault      There  are  two  way.s  in  which  we  may  do  It 

1  By  sending  our  Navy  and  air  force  to  help  England 

2  By   sending  oiir   armed  forces  to  suppress  Nazi   uprisings   in 

Lafin   America  ^  ,      _  ,.    ^ 

Hitler   u   not   likely   to  attack    this  hemisphere,   lurid   maga7me 

artirles  to  the  contrary    notwithstanding 

Even    If   he    were    to    Invade    the    British    Isles    succesufull /.    the 

British  Navy  might  e«»pe  to  Canada      Until  the  British  Navy   is 

destroyed  or  captured.  Hitler  cannot  possibly  attack  the  N\estern 

*Pven  If  the  Nazis  should  capture  or  destroy  the  British  Navy,  the 
ta«k  of  defeating  our  Navy  and  air  force  and  landing  an  army  on 
this  continent  la  almost  impoMlble  And  to  keep  it  from  being 
thrown  back  into  the  ocean  would  be  still  more  dlfBcult 

Don  t  forget  thst  Hitler  Is  not  a  superman  His  »-rUllant  5UC- 
retvcs  must  necessarUy  hide  n^ny  strains  and  stresses  and  weak- 
ne«.*e^  at   home 

With  the  continent  of  Europe  won.  and  with  a  tremendous  Job 
of  economic  con.v'lidatu  n  ahead  of  him.  he  is  not  likely  to  be  crazy 
enou.'h  to  risk  everything  on  the  doubtful  gamble  of  an  invasion  of 
the  Americas 
"  There  is  nothing  In  North  America  that  would  make  the  gamble 
anywhere  near  worth  the  risk  There  Is  nothing  In  South  America 
that  he  cannot  get  more  easily  without  fighting.  If  he  can  get  it 

Hitler's  war  on  the  Americas  will  not  be  a  shooting  war.  It  will 
be  an  economic  war  That  is  as  certain  a.s  anything  can  be  Some 
of  our  money  and  our  frenzied  preparations  ought  to  be  dlvertod 
Into  preparedness  for  that  economic  war 

It  IS  highly  probable  that  the  shooting  war  In  Europe  will  be  over 
this  year  and  that  It  will  leave  us  to  face  one  of  the  two  following 
situations 

1  A  Nasi  Europe  wholly  under  German  control  An  undefeated 
British  Empire  A  negotiated  peace  that  will  recognize  Germany's 
control  of  Europe  and  Brltains  control  cf  the  seas 

2  A  Nazi  Europe.  Including  the  British  Isles  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  British  and  French  and  Dutch  colonies,  all  under  Ger- 
man ccntrol.  with  the  British  Navy  either  destroyed  or  captured 

Now.  let  s  see  what  these  two  situations  may  mean  to  us  In 
either  event  we  will  have  lost  most  of  the  E^irupean  market  for  our 
farm  product* 

For  8  months  or  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  probably 
sell  lanse  quantities  of  farm  products  to  Europe,  because  the  Imme- 
diate need  will  be  so  great  After  that.  Europe  s  agriculture,  or- 
ganized efficiently  by  Germany,  will  produce  enough  so  that  Im- 
ports will  t)e  small. 

Germany  plans  to  organize  Europe  and  all  other  territory  under 
Its  control  Into  an  economic  and  trade  bloc,  with  all  Impwrts  and 
exports  under  rigid  German  control.  If  American  exporters  or 
American  nations  try  to  deal  with  the  Nazi  trade  bloc  li.dlvidually. 
they  will  be  sunk  That  will  be  true  not  only  sm  to  experts  to  the 
K:\zi  bloc  but  will  al«i  apply  to  experts  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  we  may  meet  Nazi  compjetltlon. 

The  only  way  we  can  hope  to  retain  any  export  bioslne^  at  all 
m  the  face  of  this  economic  war  will  be  to  organize  a  trade  bloc 
of  our  own.  Present  talk  atwut  a  pan-American  export  cartel,  to 
handle  all  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  this  hemisphere 


through  one  agency,  is  a  step  in  this  direcUon. 


If  Britain  Is  undefeated,  the  pressure  of  events  will  undoubtedly 
compel  us  to  Join  with  it  in  the  formation  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere-British Empire  trade  bloc  Such  a  bloc  will  t>e  even  more 
powerful  than  the  Nazi  trade  bloc.  It  will  not  be  as  ruthless,  for 
we  have  not  learned  that  yet.  but  under  such  a  set-up  we  might 
hope  to  trade  with  and  compete  with  the  Nazi  trade  bloc  on  some- 
thing like  equal   terms. 

If  Britain  is  defeated  and  the  British  Navy  lost,  all  that  would 
be  left  to  us  for  sure  would  be  North  America,  with  the  hope  that 
at    least    the    northern    part    of    South    America   might    go    along 

with  us.  w.       .       w  . 

In  that  case,  we  could  depend  on  little  or  nothing  In  the  way  of 
farm  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  industry 
would  be  upset  by  the  loss  of  Its  expxirt  markets 

The  task  of  adjusting  industry  and  agriculture  to  the  North 
American  market  would  be  difficult,  but  no  more  difficult  and  less 
exjjensive  than  the  task  of  rearmament. 

Let's  look  at  It  this  way.  Suppose  an  earthquake  should  sub- 
merge all  the  world  except  North  America.  Would  we  sit  and 
wall  that  we  were  ruined?  Or  would  we  set  to  work  to  build  up 
a  sound  prosperity  in  what  was  left  of  the  world?  The  lattor 
would  be  our  choice,  of  course,  and  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
successful. 

We  can  be  pro.sperous  and  peaceful  and  safe  here  In  North 
America  without  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is 
not  what  we  would  choose,  but  If  the  choice  Is  forced  upon  us 
that  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  fold  up. 

The  biggest  task  will  be  a  readjustment  of  our  thinking.  We 
have  been  taught  that  the  only  way  we  can  be  prosperous  is  to 
ship  a  lot  of  our  goods  abroad.  Whether  we  get  paid  for  them  or 
not  doesn't  seem  to  matter. 

We  haven't  been  getting  paid.  In  the  main,  for  over  20  years — 
not  with  anything  of  value  to  ua  During  the  twenties  we  were 
paid  with  worthless  notes  During  the  thirties  we  were  paid  with 
gold  for  which  we  had  no  use 

Do  we  have  to  be  poor  during  the  forties  because  we  must  work 
to  produce  for  ourselves,  instead  of  working  for  nothing  to  pro- 
duce for  someone  else? 

To  believe  that  Is  silly  A  lot  of  readjustments  must  be  made,  of 
course,  especially  in  agriculture.  If  our  production  Is  to  be  used 
here  at  home,  we  will  have  to  produce  the  things  our  people  want. 
And  we  will  have  to  arrange  matters  so  that  all  our  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  and  buy  more  of  the  things  they  want. 
But  that  ought  to  be  better  for  u».  not  worse,  than  producing 
things  for  Europe  without  getting  paid  for  them. 

A  tightly  organized  Europe  under  Nazi  management  will  be 
more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  FYcer  trade  inside 
the  continent,  a  smaller  burden  of  armament,  and  efficient  German 
organlzaiion  will  see  to  that 

The  danger  to  our  democracy  is  that  while  Europe's  prosperity 
Increases  ours  will  decrease.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  will  sprout 
any  sizeable  Nazi  movement  In  this  country. 

So  It  Is  highly  important  that  we  should  plan  for  prosperity  dur- 
ing the  post-war  years,  no  matter  how  changed  the  rules  may  be. 
More  planning  will  be  necessary — more  regimentation.  If  you  want 
to  call    It   that      But   we   can   make   It   democratic   planning    and 
democratic  regimentation. 
I        We  must  be  thoroughly  organized  to  win  the  economic  war.     We 
I    cant  blunder  through  It.     But  our  organization  need  not  be  of  the 
'    Nazi  type    nor  need  it  Interfere  with  such  important  liberties  as 
I    freedom  oi  speech  and  thought.     It  can  be  the  kind  erf  organization 
that  will  create  much  wider  opportunities  for  the  young  people  of 
America  than  they  have  had  for  the  past  10  years. 

Agriculture  should  begin  Its  program  of  economic  preparedness 
right  now  What  adjustments  in  production  will  we  have  to  make 
to  meet  the  new  situation?  What  is  the  best  way  to  make  them? 
What  can  we  do  to  c\L«hion  the  adjustments,  so  that  farm  Income 
Will  not  drop  during  the  transition  period? 

Facts  should  l)e  compiled  to  answer  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions. Those  facts,  and  their  practical  application  to  the  problem 
that  confronts  us.  should  be  discussed  at  farm  meetings  this  winter. 
Agriculture  Is  ijetter  organized  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Let 
us  u.se  that  organization  to  prepare  for  the  new  kind  of  economic 
world  into  which  we  are  moving  The  future  for  agriculture  and 
for  our  country  Is  not  black.  It  Is  Just  different.  Surely,  we  have 
enough  courage  and  ability  to  meet  and  conquer  any  new  situation 
which  may  confront  us. 

(Prom  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  June  29,  1940] 

KEEP    COOL    AND    STVBT    NEW    W.^R    TACTS 

The  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  over  In  Europe  are  so 
important  to  ^he  farmer  of  the  Corn  Belt  that  he  cannot  allow 
hlniself  to  be  fooled  about  any  of  the  new  facts  that  are  being  made 
clear.     Here  are  several  points  to  remem-ber: 

1.  The  Nazis  are  not  likely  to  invade  the  United  States — at  least, 
not  for  a  long,  long  time  Tha  reorganization  cf  Europe,  the 
Balkan  states,  the  new  African  colonies,  and  the  handling  of  Russia 
would  take  up  the  energies  of  the  Nazis,  even  if  the  British  were 
out  of  It. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  It  took  a  month  for  th?  Nazis  to  get 
60  000  men  into  Norway  The  26  miles  of  water  which  lie  between 
irngland  and  the  Nazi  Army  is  still  a  difficult  barrier.     Our  3.000 
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miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  plus  our  Navy,  plus  our  air  force,  plus 
our  Army,  make  Inva.sicn  impossible  from  the  military  standpoint. 

2.  If  we  send  our  Navy  over  to  help  out  the  British,  or  if  we  re- 
move the  Neutrality  Act  and  permit  American  ships  to  be  sunk 
while  trying  to  run  the  blockade,  or  If  In  any  other  way  we  let  our- 
.celvcs  be  pulled  Into  war  with  the  Nazis,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  a 
long  war,  and  possible  defeat. 

Is  It  safe  for  us  to  risk  a  war  In  the  Atlantic  while  we  are  still 
on  bad  terms  with  Japan,  in  the  Pacific?  Let's  remember  what 
It  means  to  us  to  get  into  a  wur  In  Europe.  We'd  be  spending 
twenty  billions  a  year  for  arras — over  one-fourth  of  our  present 
national  income — and  raising  huge  armies  for  service  overseas  Pic- 
ture all  the  difficulties  involved  In  making  Europe  do  what  we  want 
It  to  do  Tlie  war  might  drag  on  for  5  or  10  years.  The  same  facts 
that  make  Invasion  of  the  United  States  difficult  or  Impossible  make 
our  invasion  cf  Europe  dlfBcult  or  impossible. 

3  Even  a  policy  of  defense  of  the  Americas,  while  less  difficult 
than  intervention  In  Europe,  demands  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
economic  and  military  planning  We  shall  have  to  take  over  Brit- 
ish and  French  islands  In  American  waters.  We  shall  have  to 
work  with  South  American  governments  to  see  that  no  Nazi  foot- 
hold Is  won  there.  We  shall  have  to  make  peace  with  Japan,  and 
forget  about  fighting  naval  wars  in  Asiatic  waters. 

But  In  doing  this  we  have  two  new  advantages.  The  present  war 
is  being  won  by  machines,  not  mass  armies.  Tbe  United  States 
can  build  and  man  airplanes  with  a  relatively  small  professional  air 
force,  can  build  and  man  tanks  with  a  relatively  small  professional 
arnry.  The  bomber  has  made  drfrnse  of  the  United  States  much 
easier  than  In  the  old  days  of  purely  naval  defense. 

These  are  the  things  to  rcmimber  when  bombs  drop  on  British 
cities  and  when  all  our  sympathies  Incline  us  to  help  the  victims  of 
a  cruel  war.  Amerlciins  must  th'.nk  of  their  own  children  In  esti- 
mating the  situation  and  do  what  Is  best  for  their  own  Nation. 

[F'rom  Wallaros*  Farmer  of  Augtist  10,  1940] 

IT   Otra   BUBBEB   BX'PPLIEB   AJU   TO   BX  CUT   OFT 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  most  important  pert  of  our  preparedness 
program  is  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  In  increasing 
rubber  production  in  tropical  South  America.  For  some  time  now, 
the  Department  has  been  helping  South  American  planters  to 
develop  better  strains  of  rubber  trees,  to  overcome  diseases,  and  to 
get  production  In  the  south  in  shape  to  supply  otir  needs 

Now,  of  course,  we  get  most  of  our  rubber  from  the  East  Indies 
That  Is  our  worst  mlliury  hiuidlcap     To  assure  ourselves  cf  rubber 
supplies,  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  taking  long  chances — in  a 
naval  way — by  trying  to  bluff  Japan  out  of  the  Dutch  Blast  Indies. 

The  problem  of  national  defense  would  be  mtich  more  simple  If  we 
covUd  get  our  rubber  from  South  America.  One  queer  thing  about 
this  vital  program  was  that  Congress  tried  to  cut  out  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  for  this  work  before  the  May  offensive,  and 
cnly  put  them  back  In  the  bill  after  the  "total"  war  was  on 

We  need  the  friendship  and  the  business  of  Uoplcal  South 
America  If  we  are  to  be  In  a  position  to  defend  the  Canal  Zone 
rfTectlvely  and  if  we  are  to  abandon  our  outposts  In  Asia  The 
Department  of  Apiculture  has  done  some  excellent  pioneer  work 
in  this  field,  but  will  have  to  work  faster  now. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Isolationists 


(From  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  July  27,  1940) 

CrNSORSHIP    HTDtS   VITAL   WA«  FACTS 

Americans  still  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on  abroad  In  spite 
of  the  admirable  efforts  of  news  and  radio  men  to  get  the  news  to 
the  American  public,  the  censorship  In  warring  nations  makes  It 
Impossible  to  get  the  real  news  through 

That  is  what  the  collapse  of  Prance  has  proved.  Before  the  sur- 
render, very  few  persons  here  In  America  had  any  Idea  that  the 
French  Army  was  both  undercqulpped  and  badly  led;  that  the 
conservatives  in  politics  were  more  willing  to  let  the  Nazis  win 
than  thev  were  to  risk  their  property  in  a  lajrt-ditch  fight,  and  that 
millions  "of  workers  and  farmers  thought  their  share  of  the  national 
Income  was  too  small  to  be  worth  fighting  for. 

All  of  these  things  were  true,  however,  but  the  censorship  kept 
the  United  States  from  learning  about  them. 

What  we  heard  instead  was  a  lot  about  the  battle  of  the  "de- 
mocracies against  the  dictators  "  Now  we  realize  that  this  was  far 
too  simple  an  explanation  Partly,  the  war  is  the  revolt  of  a  young, 
growing  empire  against  the  domination  of  an  old  empire:  partly, 
it  te  a  social  revolution,  with  the  Nazis  upsetUng  the  old  masters  of 
society  and  putting  a  new  crowd  on  top;  partly,  It  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  regimented  dictatorship  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
so-called  democracies  that  were  never  quite  willing  to  give  democ- 
racy a  real  trial.  ,     . 

If  Great  Britain  beats  rff  Nazi  attacks  now.  It  will  probably  try 
to  develop  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  possibly  later  with  Italy.  In 
nn  attempt  to  defeat  a  Nazi -controlled  western  Europe.  We  may 
-see  even  stranger  things  than  the  recent  sinking  of  French  ships 
by  British  gunfire. 

But  it  will  continue  to  be  hard  to  find  out  what  Is  really  going 
en  Censorship,  plus  the  Incredible  complexity  of  European  poli- 
tics, will  keep  Americans  guessing  wrong  half  the  time  on  who  Is 
on  what  side,  and  which  naUon  U  going  to  double-cross  what  other 
nation  next. 
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EDITORIAL   BY   RICHARD   L    NBUBERGKR 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  on  Auprust  9 
of  this  year  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  printed  an  interesting 
editorial,  entitled  "A  Tribute  to  the  Isolationists,"  written  by 
Richard  L.  Ncuberger.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo'ws: 

(From  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  of  Augtist  9.  1940] 

A   TRIBUTE   TO  THT    ISOLATIONISTS 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Last  week  the  Oregonian  printed  a  communication  from  an  Eng- 
lish Army  officer  bitterly  denouncing  the  leaders  of  the  Isolationist 
movement  In  America  "Isolationist"  Is  a  much-abu.sed  word,  but 
the  men  ordinarily  referred  to  as  isolationists  are  among  the  noblest 
find  moKt  useful  Individuals  In  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  rrtcst  famous  Isolationist  In  the  recent  history  of 
our  Nation  has  been  a  man  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  late 
William  E.  Borah  President  RoofceveJl  referred  to  him  this  year 
as  "a  very  great  American  "  Borah  devoted  his  life  to  Ujlcrance, 
peace,  and  humanity.  In  1031  he  prophesied  that  there  would  be 
terrible  trouble  In  Europe  If  something  were  not  done  about  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  reparations,  and  tlie  Polish  Corridor. 

Senator  Borah  will  be  remembered  and  respected  long  after  his 
present  detractors  are  forgotten.  He  has  not  been  the  only  noted 
isolatlor.l.st.  What  about  the  late  Harry  Lane,  great  wartime  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  grandson  of  the  first  Governor  of  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, many  times  mayor  of  Portland,  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  this  State'?  He  was  an  Isolationist,  and  In  1917  he  had 
the  courage  to  predict  the  World  War  would  not  make  the  world 
eafe  for  democracy. 

Senator  Chaulxs  L  McNart.  cf  whom  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans m  Oregon  are  rightly  proud,  was  recently  referred  to  by  Alsop 
and  Kintner  as  an  Isolationist.  Senator  Homes  T  Bont,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  has  fought  a  long  fight  to  retain  the  water-power  sites 
cf  the  Northwest  for  the  people.  Is  an  isolationist.  So  Is  Senator 
D.  Worth  Clauc  of  Idaho,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates 
In  the  annals  of  Portland  University. 

A  leader  of  the  Isolationists  in  Congress  is  Senator  Bemnett 
Champ  Clakk.  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  first  national  commanders  of 
the  American  Legion  He  is  the  son  of  a  noted  IsolationlBt.  Champ 
Clark,  great  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  was  another  in  1917  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  World  War 
would  fall  to  end  war. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  isolationist  today  Is  Borton  K. 
Wheeler,  senior  Senator  from  Montana.  He  emerged  from  the  re- 
cent Dfinocratlc  Convention  a  great  figure,  having  won  against 
overwhelming  odds  a  battle  to  write  Into  the  platform  a  pledge  not 
to  send  American  soldiers  overseas.  Last  week  the  Democratic 
voters  of  Montana  gave  Senator  Whcci.er  a  decisive  3-to-l  endorse- 
ment at  the  polls.  For  the  past  30  years  he  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  nearly  every  struggle  for  liberty,  security,  and  democracy. 
Who  looms  more  available  as  the  Democratic  Party's  standard- 
bearer  In  1944? 

This  list  of  lUustrlotis  American  isolationists— -or.  I  should  say, 
of  men  regarded  in  the  public  ailnd  and  the  press  as  Isolatlonlsta — 
could  be  contlnuid  indefinitely.  Let  me  name  a  few:  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  Senator  Sheridan 
Downey.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard,  Stuart 
Chase  John  T.  Flvnn.  Col.  Charles  Elrsklne  Scott  Wood.  Senator 
Robert  M    La  Folle'tte.  Jr..  John  Chamberlain.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 

Among  these  men  are  Republicans  and  Democrats,  critics  of  the 
New  Deal  and  sunch  supporters  of  the  New  I>cal,  conservatives 
and  liberals.  By  and  large  they  are  men  who  believe  that  resort 
to  force  and  blood  and  thunder  should  t>e  the  last,  rather  than  the 
first,  resort  of  the  great  American  democracy  In  which  we  live.  They 
are  mm  who  would  rather  get  a  man  a  Job  at  a  living  wage,  find  him 
a  home  and  security,  than  make  any  plans  to  Involve  our  Nation  In 
fort  Ign  war 

The  greatest  of  all  American  Isolationists  once  said,  '^  have 
ever  deemed  It  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,    Their  political  interest* 
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■r«  entirely  distinct  from  ours  Their  mutual  Jealousies,  their 
b«J«nce  of  power,  their  complicated  allUnces,  their  forma  and 
princtplfM  of  govertiment,  are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nationj 
of  eternal  war  " 

The  author  of  those  words,  which  are  the  creed  of  many  American 
IscUtionlsta.  waa  a  very  greai  man.  His  name  was  Thomas 
JrCiTscn. 


Army  Enlistments  Fiscal  Year  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF   (GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Auffuat  29,  1940 


TABULATTON  BT  THE  LEOISLATIVi:  REFERENCE  SERVICE 


Mr.  TARVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  statement: 

I  The  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference  Service  ] 
EnliBtmenta.  State  of  residence  as  tabulated  from  erUistment  papers, 

fiscal  year  1940 
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The  Milk  Trust  Is  Now  Endeavoring  To  Nominate 
a  Candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Thirty-second 
New  York  District — Whom  the  Lobbyists  Cannot 
Control  They  Seek  To  Eliminate 


Total  ealiatmeou  . 
Areiate  per  un,000 


159.403 


133 


1  Ratimate  clrwi  on  bass  of  100.000  population,  in  this  caj*  Ivlow  that  flfturp. 
Snurof ;  U.  S.  Ivpartment  of  ("onimero.  Bupfau  iif  th^  t"«'nsu*.  FJtwnth  (Vosus 
Mibm  Uaitod  StMat,  1100,  Ctov«na)eiit  lYmtiBf  Udk».  NVa&hinKtt.'a,  D.  C.  1933. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  15,  1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bane  of  the  dairy  farmer 
lies  in  his  difficulty  in  Retting  free  and  open  access  to  the 
markets.  During  my  12  years'  service  in  the  House  I  have 
fought  vigorously  in  and  out  of  .season  to  take  the  marketing 
chains  off  the  dairyman.  In  doing  this  I  have  incurred  the 
complete  hatred  of  the  middleman  and  the  distributors,  who 
are  destroying  the  north-country  farmer.  Today  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  present  situation  of  the  dairyman,  our  past  at- 
tempts to  improve  his  desperate  condition,  and  the  pro- 
cedure which  I  believe  should  be  followed  to  free  him  from 
his  present  economic  servitude. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  dairying  is  a  major  agricultural 
industry,  and  its  chief  product,  milk,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  young  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  cow  is,  in  fact,  the  "foster  mother  of  the  human  race." 
Twelve  million  people  within  these  United  States  are  de- 
pendent upon  dairying  for  their  livelihood,  and  there  are 
approximately  4.000.000  dairy  units  in  America.  Much  of  the 
wealth  that  is  created  in  my  district  comes  from  the  sale  of 
products  of  the  dairy  farms. 

THE    DAIHTMAN  S    CONTRIDtTTON 

Let  me  say  primarily  that  no  man  in  agriculture  is  perform- 
ing a  more  important  national  function  than  the  American 
dairyman.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the  dairyman 
is  essential  to  national  well-being,  there  is  no  agricultural 
group  whose  economic  condition  has  been  more  depressed. 
There  is  no  farming  group  whose  situation  has  been  more 
thoroughly  exploited  by  the  middleman  or  whose  situation 
has  t)een  so  outrageously  manhandled  by  govermental  experi- 
mentation. The  dairymen  have  not  worn  a  path  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  have  not  been  on  the  firing  line  clamoring  for  gov- 
ernmental aid.  But  their  situation  is  no  le.ss  previous,  and  the 
farmer  is  tied  to  the  soil  while  his  situation  cries  to  heaven 
for  relief.  At  the  present  time  the  dairyman's  land  is  being 
sold  for  taxes  with  his  mortgages  growing  bigger  and  while  he 
Is  making  a  necessary  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  people 
he  finds  himself  without  sufficient  return  to  live  comfortably, 
free  from  the  stress  of  poverty. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years  in  Congress  by  myself  and  other 
Congressmen  interested  in  the  dairymen  to  alleviate  and  aid 
them  to  obtain  a  livmg  price  for  their  milk. 

TRADE    AGREEMENTS    INJITRIOUS 

We  sought  to  obtain  an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  to  provide  no  furth»^r  reduction  be  permitted 
In  the  tariff  structure  on  dairy  products,  and  also  that  such 
agreements  should  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  speech  some  years  ago  Secretary  Wallace  eulo- 
gized the  trade  agreement  with  Canada  which  gives  the 
Canadian  farmer  a  reduction  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  Cheddar 
cheese.  Under  this  trade  agreement  Canada  was  also  given  a 
quota  on  cream  and  cattle.  In  treaties  with  Prance.  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands  the  duty  on  dairy  products  has  been 
lowered  from  20  to  35  percent,  although  production  costs  in 
these  countries  are  less  than  half  cf  what  they  are  in  America. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  the  price  of  other  farm  prod- 
ucts has  been  greatly  increased,  the  price  en  dairy  products 
remains  static  or  depressed  despite  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  production  which  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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dairymen.  Importation  of  dairy  products  amounted  to  more 
than  $16,000,000  in  1936.  The  Democratic  leaderehip  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  refused  to  give  us  a 
hearing  on  this  proposition,  despite  the  fact  every  other  nation 
with  whom  treaties  have  been  made,  whether  European.  South 
American,  or  otherwise,  requires  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
by  their  legislative  assemblies. 

DISEASE  ntADICATION 

We  sought  to  obtain  appropriations  for  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease.  The  Democratic- 
controlled  House  committee,  although  they  had  voted  some 
$2,000,000,000  for  the  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  farmer,  refused 
to  give  us  adequate  appropriations  for  that  purp>ose.  We 
sought  an  additional  $11,000,000  and  were  given  three  and 
one-half  after  a  protracted  and  savage  struggle. 

BAN  rr ART  COMTEOX. 

We  sought  extension  of  the  Lenroot-Taber  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  cream  and  milk  into  the  United 
States,  to  all  dairy  products  unless  such  products  have  been 
produced  by  dairy  herds  under  official  tests  for  bovine  tuber- 
culosis. More  than  $300,000,000  have  been  spent  in  conti- 
nental United  States  by  State  and  Federal  Governments  for 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  farmer  himself  re- 
ceives only  nominal  reimbursement  for  the  loss  of  his  cow 
and  sometimes  his  whole  herd  and  has  contribut^'d  more  than 
$100,000,000  to  the  purpose  of  insuring  sanitary  production 
of  his  milk.  I  know  of  no  other  country  in  the  world,  except 
New  Zealand,  where  such  regulations  are  enforced.  The 
American  span  of  life  has  been  extended  10  years,  and  it  has 
been  said  by  reliable  authority  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
sanitary  production  of  dairy  products.  Despite  these  facts, 
the  administration-controlled  committee  of  the  House  on 
AfiTiculture  refused  to  even  give  us  a  hearing  on  the  grounds 
It  would  be  violating  principles  laid  down  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments. To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  State  Department  wrote 
into  these  treaties  the  provision  that  we  could  not  impose 
sanitary  regulations  without  the  consent  of  other  nations, 
none  of  whom  had  made  more  than  the  first  approach  to- 
ward disease  eradication  and  the  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  sanitary  means.  The  dairyman  is  still  being  sold 
across  the  lakes  and  over  the  seas  by  the  internationalists 
in  charge  of  this  program. 

THE  ricHT  or  aixo 

We  sought  to  obtain  an  additional  excise  tax  on  foreign 
fats  and  oils.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  refused  to  even  g^ive  us  a  hearing  on  this 
proposition. 

The  last  count  in  the  indictment  revolves  around  an  added 
5-cent  tax  on  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  TTie  proposition  did  not  even  reach  the  hearing  stage 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  as  the  cotton-oil  group,  who 
were,  of  course.  Interested  in  butter  substitutes,  were  in  com- 
mand. We  vainly  called  the  administration's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  only  $5,000,000  worth  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts went  into  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  margarine,  the 
dairj-man  of  the  North  and  East  was  buying  $40,000  000  worth 
of  cottonseed  byTiroducts  as  food  for  cattle.  In  prosperous 
years  the  purcha.se  by  the  dairyman  amounted  to  $1,000,000,000 
a  year.  We  vainly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  butter  substitutes  went  largely  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  to  the  "packer  kings." 

We  called  attention  to  the  finding  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  larpest  body  of  consumers  in  America ,  that 
the  use  of  butter  substitutes  was  injurious  to  childhood  and 
particularly  harmful  to  eyesight.  We  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  butter  substitutes  were  synthetic,  counterfeit 
food  lacking  in  vitamins  necessary  to  sustain  life,  they  were 
also  destroying  the  market  for  dairy  products.  We  called  at- 
tention to  our  neighbor.  Canada,  with  10.000,000  people  In 
comparative  modest  circunxstances,  which  had  abolished  the 
manuiacture  and  sale  of  butter  substitutes.  I  myself,  intro- 
duced a  bill  patterned  after  the  Canadian  measure.  These 
protests  were  all  In  vain.    They  conceded  the  justice  of  our 


demands  in  the  interest  of  the  dairyman  and  public  health, 
but  under  the  political  lash  and  urge  of  loyalty  refused  to  give 
us  the  relief  asked.  The  opposition  to  our  program  went  fur- 
ther. The  Margarine  Institute,  financed  by  the  "packer  kings," 
cau.sed  to  be  introduced  a  bill  that  dignified  oleomargarine  by 
giving  it  a  statutory  name  and  abolished  most  of  the  present 
taxes  on  the  nefarious  product.  The  measures  we  proposed 
all  died  aborning,  slaughtered  in  the  House,  always  at  the 
behest  and  command  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  Wallace.  On  all  these  matters  I  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  cooperative  groups  and  have 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  fighting  their  battles.  In 
doing  this  I  have  cooperated  with  Mr.  Fred  Brcnckman,  the 
legislative  repn^entative  of  the  National  Grange  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation.  I  refer  the 
members  ol  the  cooperatives  or  members  of  the  Grange  to 
these  men  for  an  estimate  of  my  services. 

OKOANIZATION    NBCESSAXT 

The  course  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  obviously  sound.  It  is 
taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  cf  the  distributors  and  nimble 
middlemen.  It  is  embraced  in  one  word,  "organize."  Organ- 
ize to  the  last  man.  Organize  until  it  hurts.  You  must  give 
up  your  ancient  individualism  and  join  up  with  the  coopera- 
tives or  other  organizations.  I  know  there  are  two  schools 
of  thought  in  New  York  State  on  the  proposition,  and.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  care  not  which  vehicle  you  ride  In  if 
you  but  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  Do  not  be  too 
tenacious  of  your  own  views  on  organiEation.  The  evil  condi- 
tion of  the  dairyman  has  been  due  m  considerable  part  to  his 
unwillingness  to  join  forces  with  existing  organizations. 
Dairymen  have  been  too  prone  to  see  the  mote  in  the  other 
fellow's  eye  and  sometimes  have  hived  with  their  oppressors. 
There  are  honest,  sincere,  and  able  men  in  all  groups.  Seek 
them  out  and  join  forces  with  them.  Put  away  your  phobias 
and  hates  and  make  a  common  stand  against  the  oppressor. 
It  was  the  Napoleonic  conception  to  divide  the  enemy  in  two 
and  then  destroy  each  part  in  turn.  The  distributors  in  the 
past  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Napoleon  and  you 
have  been  destroyed  piecemeal.  In  the  present  hour  of  your 
distress  I  hope  you  can  see  the  logic  of  my  suggestions. 

Labor  in  the  industrial  field  has  forged  ahead  of  the  farmer. 
Labor  is  in  a  fair  way  now  to  obtain  a  decent  return  for  Its 
skill  and  toil  under  the  coUective-barpainlnB  principles.  That 
is  sound  national  procedure  and  applies  to  the  dairyman.  If 
you  but  organize  under  loyal,  able,  and  honest  leadership,  you 
will  come  Into  your  own  and  obtain  a  Just  and  living  price  for 
ycur  product.  There  are  plenty  of  profits  in  the  dairsring 
game  and  the  consuming  public  Is  paying  adequate  prices. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  dairyman  is  not  receiving  his  share 
of  the  returns.  The  great  combinations  of  capital,  including 
the  Borden  Co.  end  the  Dairy  Products'  Corporation,  hold  you 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

ADMINI£TRATION    H06Tn.E  TO  DAIRTMAN 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  under  the  present  administra- 
tion the  case  of  the  dairyman  will  not  be  aided  or  advanced. 
The  people  of  the  district  honored  me  by  making  me  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
Out  of  that  convention  came  the  nomination  of  Wendell 
Willkie  for  the  presidency.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Willkie  on  several  occasions  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  his  sane,  liberal  viewpoint  on  all  economic  questions. 
He  reminded  me  .strongly  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  view- 
points and  beliefs.  Tlie  country  is  in  desperate  condition 
with  President  Roo.sevelt  warmongering  continually.  I  am 
certain  that  if  Roosevelt  is  elected  we  will  be  in  the  war  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  E>ery  dairyman,  whatever  his  political 
affiliation,  should  support  Wllikie  and  McNary. 

VAST   P»OriT8  OF    MILK  TmUST 

A  recent  and  very  able  report  of  Attorney  General  Bennett 
of  New  York  on  the  situation  of  the  domestic  milkshed 
showed  that  the  Milk  Trust  was  paying  108-percent  profit  on 
its  manufactiu-ed  dairy  products  and  24  percent  (»  fluid 
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milk.  Tlie  Mlik  Trust  calls  the  milk  that  goes  into  manufac- 
tured products  surplus  and  pays  little  or  nothlnt?  for  it.  De- 
Bpite  the  .slight  gains  that  have  been  made  the  dairyman  is 
stili  far  below  the  cost  of  production  and  as  I  have  frequently 
said  :n  10  years  they  would  be  .ecattered  to  the  four  winds 
if  the  present  evil  marketing  conditions  continue, 

AjrrmusT  pkosecvtiom 

I  have  been  somewhat  instrumental  in  gottlng  Attorney 
Ofneral  Arnold.  In  charge  of  antitrust  prosecution.  Interested 
In  the  milk  situation  in  the  New  York  nnlk.->hed.  Mr.  Arnold 
Is  an  able  public  ser\'ant  and  has  agreed  to  bring  those  male- 
factors to  book.  My  efforts  in  this  connection  have  not 
escaped  numerous  milk  lobbyists  in  Albany  and  Washington, 
and  they  have  been  turning  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a  candi- 
date to  run  against  me.  Last  spring  in  Albany  these  gentry 
endeavored  to  get  several  candidates  to  run  against  me, 
promising  them  unlimited  and  liberal  financing.  In  other 
words,  these  bloated  lobbyists,  who  are  fattening  on  the  toil 
and  sweat  of  the  north  country  dairymen,  desire  to  name  my 
successor  in  Congress.  I  am  content  to  leave  that  issue  to  the 
people  of  the  district. 

During  my  service  In  Washington  I  have  stood  foursquare 
for  the  economic  and  personal  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Thirty-second  District.  In  doing  this  I  have,  of  course,  in- 
curred powerful  enmities  who  are  bending  every  eflort  to 
eliminate  me  from  the  congressional  service.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  entirely  content  to  leave  that  Issue  to  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Re^tration  of  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  28.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY   HON.  FRANCIS  BIDDLE 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Francis  Biddle.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  over  the  Coltimbia  Broadcasting  System.  Augtist  25. 
1940: 

Wben  th«  Allen  RcclstniUon  Act  w«»  p&saed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Unltrd  States  this  past  June.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
ovenvhetming  majority  of  nondtlzens  in  the  United  States  were 
loyal  to  our  traditions  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  that  they  were 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  rr^dents  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  3  months  later,  with  the  allen-reglstratlon  program  about 
to  t>egln.  I  am  even  more  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  that 
belief  During  this  preparatory  period  we  have  had  the  active 
coc>per«tlon  of  hundreds  of  organlxatlons  who  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  our  nonclUwns;  of  practically  all  of  the  foreign- 
language  newspapera  publlAhed  In  the  United  States;  and  of  thou- 
sands of  Indlvldtial  alien  residents  Because  of  this  cooperation.  I 
am  certain  that  the  alien-reglstratlcn  program  wUi  be  carried  out 
Uitelltgently  and  efficiently 

I  am  obligwl  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  Riving  me 
the  opportunity  to  talk  personally  to  those  who  are  required  by  law 
to  register  and  to  the  cltlaens  of  the  United  States  who  can  co- 
operate with  the  Oovernment  In  pxitting  into  effect  the  ailen- 
registratlon  program.  First.  I  will  address  my  remarlu  directly  to 
the  noQcltizen. 

The  provisions  of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  are  fairly  slmpl-. 
The  regiatratlon  period  begins  on  Tuesday.  Aujfust  27.  and  extends 
through  December  36  of  this  year.  Registration  will  take  place  at 
all  first-  and  second-class  poet  offices  and  at  all  post  offices  located 
at  county  seats.  Every  alien  In  the  United  States  who  is  14  years 
of  age  or  over  mtist  register  In  person  and  l)e  fingerprinted  This 
applies  to  persons  who  have  taken  out  their  ftrst  naturallzatio!! 
papers  but  have  not  yet  got  their  second  papers.  Aliens  under  '4 
must  be  regtotered  by  their  par<>nta  or  guardians  but  will  not  be 
fingerprinted.  However,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  14.  they  mtist 
then  register  tn  peraon  and  at  that  time  t>e  fingerprinted. 

After  you  have  registered,  a  receipt  card  w.ll  be  sent  you  from 
Washington.  Ttila  card  will  serve  as  evidence  of  your  having 
registered. 


In  addition.  aMens  must  notify  the  Immigration  ar.d  Naturaliza- 
tion SiTvlce  in  Wasliington  *ht'n  they  change  their  residence  ad- 
dress Such  notiflration  must  be  made  within  5  days  of  the  change. 
Change  of  address  cards  will  be  available  at  the  post  offices. 

It  is  my  duty  to  warn  all  noncltizens  that  the  Allen  Registration 
Act  Is  not  voluntary  but  compulsory  You  must  register.  FaUure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fcdi-ral  law  calls  for  severe  ptnal- 
tles  If  ycu  are  not  clear  about  the  law.  or  If  you  are  not  clear  about 
your  citizenship  status,  consult  the  pest  office  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  S  rvlce.  Registration  will  not  have  any  txjanng 
whatsoever  on  your  citizenship  status. 

Ycu.  as  an  alien,  naturally  «i-ant  to  know  what  questions  the 
Oovernment  will  asic  you  You  want  to  know  why  you  are.  required 
to  register.  It  may  be  that  the  RegLstratlon  Act  has  caused  you 
needliss  concern.  You  may  think  of  registration  as  an  ordeal 
Inflicted  upon  you  by  a  hostile  Oovernment. 

If  -«o,  let  me  relieve  you  of  those  doubts  and  fears.  If  you  ar« 
a  loyal,  law-abiding  ncncltizen.  registration  cannot  harm  ycu  tn 
any  way.  In  fact,  registration  will  serve  as  a  means  of  protoctlon 
for  you.     If  you  have  nothing  to  hide,  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  refirlstratlon  process  as  simple  as 
possible.  No  one  need  be  cmbarrai».=ed  when  registering.  You  will 
not  be  required  to  report  at  a  police  station:  you  will  register  at 
a  post  office.  The  average  registration  should  not  take  more  than 
20  minutes.  You  will  not  be  subjected  to  a  hostile  cross-examina- 
tion; you  wUl  be  received  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  Insofar  as 
possible,  registration  will  be  private,  and  registration  hours  will  be 
adjusted  to  suit  local   conditions. 

You  may  obtain  a  sample  registration  form  from  your  nearest 
post  office  and  study  the  questions  at  your  leisure  The  questions 
are  identical  with  these  you  will  answer  when  you  register  When 
you  go  to  the  post  office  to  register,  bring  the  prepared  sample  form 
with  you.     By  so  doing,  registration  will  be  much  eai=ier 

Should  you  have  difficulty  In  answering  any  of  the  questions  in 
the  sample  form.  I  suggest  you  consult  your  friends  or  relatives  or 
anyone  who  may  be  of  assistance.  Frequently  you  may  get  the  best 
assistance  from  a  reputable  and  established  social  agency.  It  Is 
perfectly  legal  to  consult  anyone  you  wl.sh  The  I*ost  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  stand  ready  to  be  of  every  possible  assistance. 

What  Information  are  you  required  to  give  the  registration  au- 
thorities? Well,  you  will  be  asked  the  usual  questions  to  estab- 
lish your  Identification  You  will  be  asked  how  and  when  you 
entered  the  United  States  and  the  method  of  transportation  you 
used  to  get  here.  You  must  state  tJ.?  length  of  time  you  have 
been  here  and  how  long  you  Intend  to  remain.  If  you  have  had 
any  naval  or  military  service,  you  will  be  asked  to  describe  it. 
You  miist  list  the  names  of  organizations,  clubs,  or  societies  in 
which  you  participate  or  hold  membership.  Your  activities  on 
behalf  of  any  organization  must  be  described,  and  you  must  stata 
whether  or  not  the  organization  promotes  the  Interests  of  • 
foreign   government 

You  will  not  find  these  questions  tinrea.sonable  It  Is  logical 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  know  who  and  where 
its  noncltizens  are  and  what  they  are  doing  Every  nation  re- 
quires such  information;  and  In  dangerous  limes  such  as  these. 
It    Is    Imperative    that    we    do    likewise. 

The  Information  obtained  tlirough  registration  will  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington.  Such  Information  will 
be  kept  secret  and  confidential  No  one  will  have  access  to  the 
records  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Attorney  Geiieral 
of  the  United  States  I  can  assure  you  that  these  records  will 
not  be  used  to  compile  blacklists.  They  will  not  be  used  to  the 
detriment    of    law-abiding    people. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  alien  to  the  fact  that  he  must 
register  in  person.  Fingerprinting  is  part  of  registration  and  all 
fingerprinting  will  be  done  at  the  post  office  when  ycu  register. 
No  one  can  register  for  you.  Exceptions  wUl  be  made  only  for 
those  people  who  are  bed-ridden  or  who  are  confined  to  Institutions. 
Also,  there  is  no  fee  or  charge  whatsoever  connected  with  registra- 
tion There  are  a  few  people  who  are  trying  to  make  a  racket  of 
registration.  They  are  attempting  to  extort  money  from  aliens 
for  phony  services.  The  Department  of  Justice  will  take  care  of 
them.  Eto  not  pay  anyone  for  any  service  connected  with  regis- 
tration The  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  assist  you  for  nothing  in  every  possible  way 

And  now  an  additional  word  about  fingerprinting.  I  understand 
that  some  aliens  are  worried  about  being  fingerprinted.  The 
Allen  Registration  Act  calls  for  fingerprinting  because  It  is  the 
most  accurate  and  dependable  method  of  Identification  known  to 
science. 

Many  people  still  feel  that  there  Is  a  stigma  attached  to  being 
fingerprinted  It  Is  true  that  criminals  are  fingerprinted;  but  It 
is  al.so  true  that  millions  of  law-abiding  citizens  have  placed  their 
fingerprints  on  record  with  the  Government  I  have  been  finger- 
printed, as  have  millions  of  others  who  served  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  All  Federal  clvll-servlce  employees  are 
fingerprinted.  Even  postal-sa\1ngs  depositors  are  fingerprinted. 
I  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  stigma  attached  to  iselng  fingerprinted 
in  this  day  and  age 

We  who  are  citizens  view  the  law-abiding  noncltlzen  of  this 
country  as  a  guest  of  the  United  States.  You  who  are  not  as  yet 
citizens  should  not  consider  registration  as  an  Imposition,  but  as 
a  mea.sure  vital  to  the  sectirtty  of  the  United  States — a  measure 
designed  to  safeguard  the  national  household  In  which  you  and 
your   family   make   your   heme  and  livelihood.     Consider   reglsira- 
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tion  in  this  light  and  you  will  Interpret  it  not  as  an  ordeal  but  as 
a   patriotic    duty 

And  now  I  with  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  of  you  who  are 
American  citizens  The  Intention  of  the  Congress  In  passing  the 
^Uien  Registration  Act  of  1940  was  to  get  full  ;ind  complete  Infor- 
mation about  the  aliens  residing  In  the  United  States  But  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Concrres.s  to  start  a  witch  hunt  or  a  program 
of  piersecutlon  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding  aliens. 

It  Is  cs'lmated  that  there  are  In  this  country  some  3.600000 
aliens.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  read  to  ciUzenship  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  them.  n«s  I  have  said  before,  are  loyal  to  our 
democratic  traditions  Let  us  keep  them  loyal  and  let  us  help 
them  tj>  become  good  American  citizens.  That  would  be  consist- 
ent With  our  American  traditions. 

It  may  sound  trite,  yet  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  was  once  an  alien  or  Is  n  de.scendant  of  an 
alien.  This  is  true  of  the  Pn-sldent  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, of  me.  of  you,  and  of  the  man  who  became  a  citizen  last 
week.  I  think  it  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  fact  when  we 
discuss  the  problem  of  allen.s  In  the  United  States. 

We  should  not  forget,  also  that,  throughout  our  history,  aliens 
or  noncltizens  have  contributed  In  no  small  measure  to  our 
economic  and  intellectual  development.  Some  of  our  greatest 
citizens  were  people  who  came  to  our  shores  from  other  lands. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Carl  Schurz.  William  S  Knudscn.  the  present 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Robext  F  Wagner  -to  men- 
tion but  a  few — came  to  tis  from  other  countries.  Until  they 
became  naturalized  citizens,  they  were  aliens.  And  so  today,  of 
the  3.600.000  noncltizens  In  our  coimtrj-,  many  are  destined  to 
play  Important  parts  In  our  future  development. 

Let  us  not  get  overzealous  or  hysterical  about  the  noncltlzen  ' 
In  our  country  Let  us  use  the  coming  4  months'  registration 
period  to  assist  him  If  you  have  a  relative  or  a  friend  or  a 
neighbor  who  must  register  under  the  Alien  Registration  Act.  per- 
haps you  can  help  him  Whether  or  not  you  can  help  him  in  a 
concrete  way,  to  register,  a  friendly  and  hospitable  attitude 
toward  him  will  In  Itself  be  helpful. 

I  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  aliens 
in  our  country  who  are  dangerous,  who  are  anxious  to  undermine 
otir  form  of  government,  who  would  bite  the  hand  that  Is  feeding 
and  sheltering  them.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  subversive 
acts  are  not  always  confined  to  aliens. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Justice  will  apprehend  such  trouble- 
makers, whether  aliens  or  citizens.  We  will  do  so  systematically, 
conscientiously,  and  legally  But  we  do  not  propo**.  and  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens  agree  with  us,  to  tolerate  the  perse- 
cution of  Innocent  and  law-abiding  noncltizens  who  are  residing 
in  our  country  Let  us  help  those  noncltizens  who  are  worthy 
of  our  help  Let  us  help  them  during  this  registration  period, 
and  let  us  help  them  to  become  enthusiastic  American  citizens. 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  various  Goveriiment  agencies,  notably  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  for  their  telling  and  unselfish  help  in  pre- 
paring for  the  allcn-rcglstratlon  program.  And  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  numerous  private  organizations — the  social  welfare  agencies, 
the  veterans'  organizations,  the  patriotic  and  fraternal  societies-- 
and  the  thou.sands  of  patriotic  men  and  women  who  have  assisted 
us.  for  their  unselfish  and  sympathetic  cooperation 

Such  assistance  has  made  a  very  complex  Job  considerably  easier. 
I  ask  for  their  continued  cooperation  during  the  4-month  registra- 
tion period. 

Senator  McNary  Did  Not  Accept  Mr.  Willkie 


EXTExXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  29. 1940 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  Senator  McNahy's  charge.  In 
his  acceptance  speech,  that  the  trade  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  been  injurious  to  farmers  is  as  completely 
at  variance  with  the  facts  as  it  is  with  the  pronouncements 
of  his  party's  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  to  whom  he 
blandly  pledges  his  allegiance  In  this  campaign. 

The  utter  falsity  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Senator 
rests  his  case  has  been  pointed  out  so  many  times  In  Congress 
and  out  during  the  past  few  years  that  further  repetition  has 
long  since  become  monotonous.  His  primary  assumption  is 
that  the  American  market  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
American  farmer  under  the  trade-agreements  program  and 
that  farmers  would  be  better  off  under  embarpo  tarifTs 
With  respect  to  this  whole  proposition,  I  should  like  to  quote 


as  follows  from  an  address  which  Secretary  Hull  made  before 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  Chicago  on  December  5.  1939: 

If  experience  Is  any  teacher  at  all.  It  should  have  taught  every 
one  of  us  by  now  that  the  notion  that  farmers  can  be  saved  by 
embargo  tarifis  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

it  IS  politically  impossible  to  grant  tariff  embargoes  to  some 
groups  and  withhold  them  fn)m  others.  When  such  embargoes 
are  grunted  generally,  the  result,  as  was  the  case  In  1930-32.  Is  a 
collapse  of  our  foreign  trade,  vanishing  foreign  markets  for  our 
farm  and  other  surpluses,  a  prostrate  agriculture,  and  a  prostrate 
Nation 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  giving  the  American  market  to  the 
American  farmer  or  taking  It  away  from  him.  He  has  already 
got  practically  all  of  the  American  market,  as  he  has  always  had 
It.  except- — as  I  have  said- -for  a  few  types  of  products  that  we 
do  not  grow  in  sutflclcnt  quantities  for  our  own  needs  even 
though  we  impose  hlph  tartfTs  on  most  of  them  Nobody  pro- 
prases  to  adjust  any  tariff  rate  In  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the 
sales  of  American  farm  products  in  the  home  market  The  sole 
aim  Is.  rather,  to  Increase  such  sales  in  both  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  markets. 

We  all  know  thet  the  home  market  Just  will  not  absorb  our 
large  surpluses  of  cotton,  corn,  and  pork  products,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  products.  We 
must  either  find  outlets  abroad  or  else  see  these  surpluses  back 
up  on  us  until  we  are  overwhelmed  by  them 

It  is  idle  for  the  Senator  or  any  other  like-minded  person 
to  try  to  dodge  the  issue  by  attempting  to  make  an  over-all 
comparison  of  the  average  conditions  in  agriculture  during 
the  pa.st  7  years  of  this  administration  with  the  preceding 
7  years  under  earlier  ^administrations.  It  was  the  terrible 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  1932,  under  Smoot-Hawleyism 
and  other  false  policies  to  which  the  Senator  would  now 
have  us  return,  that' this  administration  had  to  contend 
with.  If  the  trade  policies  followed  by  this  administration 
have  hurt  farmers,  how  does  it  come  that  ca.sh  farm  income, 
which  in  1932  had  fallen  to  the  ridiculously  low  level  of 
$4,700,000,000,  rose  by  1939  to  $7,700,000,000.  exclusive  of 
benefit  payments — at  the  same  time  that  our  total  foreign 
trade  was  rising  from  the  pitiful  level  of  $2,900,000,000  to 
$5,500,000,000? 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  examine  the  figures  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  and  then  further  explain  his  statement  about 
the  welfare  of  farmers  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  and 
under  trade  agreements. 

Ai^erage  prices  received  by  farmers 


Unit 

1«?2. 

Haw  l<y- 

8moot 

July  I.^.  1»40, 
trinl''  aitroe- 

RlPDtS 

Whmt 

Bushel  

»1)  .'.K2 

.1.S7 

.l«5 
S<2 
».44 
4  07 
.V  00 
4   40 
2«« 

1  27 

2  40 

10.^)4 

Corn           -  ..........*.      —.--«..-.-.. 

niishel 

.  fill 

O&ts                                              .  ..... 

Dushel 

.2S3 

Pinin»l 

.2VW 

Cot  Ion               ....,......_...-.......-- 

Pound 

.Oils 

Potatoes 

BusliH      

.fUl 

U.  PS          „ 

lioef  cattle    

Hcndredweifht 

Hundreilweiphl 

HundredweiKht 

Hiiri'lredweicht 

HouikI 

lliinilredufleht 

Iluodredwriffht. 

&.7H 
7  26 

Veal  calves  

*  sn 

Lambs 

Butter 

MiHt 

Sheep       

7  hS 
.2.'« 
1.67 
ISO 

If  the  Senator,  as  his  party's  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, had  been  as  anxious  to  show  his  fealty  to  his  party's 
candidate  for  the  Piesidency  as  he  professed  to  be,  he  could 
have  profited  by  reading  what  Mr.  Willkie  has  said  at  numer- 
ous times  in  the  past  on  this  very  subject,  as.  for  example, 
the  following  in  April  1940: 

Now,  obviously.  It  will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  become  a 
free-trade  country'  by  Itself.  For  the  United  States  to  erase  Its 
tariffs  all  st  once  would  be  ruinous  to  our  people  and  many  of  our 
Industries  The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Cordcll  Hull,  who  is 
wise  and  temperate,  realizes  this.  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  as  a  step  toward  Increasing  our  foreign  business 
gradually  Under  this  policy  the  United  Statee  Ukcs  up  the  prob- 
lem of  tariffs  with  each  country  separately;  lists  the  products  tliat 
it  would  like  to  export;  studies  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other 
country;  and  then  a  deal  Is  arranged,  each  country  making  such 
concessions  as  It  can.  with  the  least  ix>6slble  harm  and  the  most 
possible  benefit  to  Its  own  people.  Tills  agreement  Is  then  extended 
to  apply  to  other  countries.  t<^)0  What  could  be  .■-'.mpler  or  more 
in  accord  with  common  sense?     What  could  be  lietter  qualified  to 


I 
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ben^fll  us,  the  p««ple.  u  a  whole''  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  sac- 
rtAres  But  thf  p«jint  is  that  ow:nf?  to  the  way  the  agreements  are 
neKntlat«d.  the  iacriOces  are  always,  and  should  always  be.  less  than 
tbe   bcneftla   gained       TTukt  Ui.  we.   the  people,   profit. 

Not  only  are  the  Senator's  views  on  this  subject  plainly 
af  variance  with  thase  of  Mr.  Willkie.  but  in  addition,  in  his 
effort  to  !nject  this  issue  Into  the  campaign  m  the  false  hope 
of  making  polit:cal  capital  out  of  it.  the  Senator  has  chcsen 
to  ignore  Mr.  Wiilkies  .statement  on  trade  agrecmenLs  on  the 
eve  of  his  ncmination  for  the  Presidency  at  Philadelphia, 
in  which  Mr  Wilikie  said,  among  other  things: 

In  this  new  world  and  in  the!>e  new  conditions,  for  the  Lssues 
before  this  conveiuion  to  be  determined  c.n  questions  which  have 
no  relation  to  present  conditions  is  pure  sJi-idow  boxing  Re- 
publicans today  muat  deal  with  the  present  situatlcn.  with  some- 
thing which  is  unique  and  with  problems  which  have  not  yet  been 
tuily  stated 

Today  we  must  deal,  not  with  the  past  and  its  dead  problems, 
but  with  today  with  its  live  problems  and  with  the  rutu.'e  and  Its 
•s  yet  unborn  prcbkm.s 

I  do  not  change  my  position  I  merely  state  to  you  that  all  old 
positions  are  obsolete  as  dead  as  last  week's  newspaper,  and 
that  any  man  who  aspires  to  leadership  must  think  wholly  in  the 
present   and   Its   future   and    let   tho   dead   past   bury   Us  dead 

In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Willkie  is  nght.  then  the  Senator  is 
not  only  wrong,  but  "obsolete  "  a^  well. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

STATEMENT    OF    SECRETABT     HtTIX 

At  his  preM  conference  today,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
he  had  received  a  number  of  questions  abotit  .some  pha.sps  of  Sen- 
atnr  McNait  s  «ddre«*  last  evening  in  which  he  referred  to  com- 
mercial policy      The  Secretary  then  made  the  following  comment 

•"I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  disapp>o:ntment  to  the 
country  to  see  that  Senator  McNaky.  in.stead  of  dealing  with  exist- 
ing acute  prrblems  and  conditions  in  a  modernized  and  con- 
structive manner  which  is  so  urgently  demanded,  complacently 
falls  back  on  antiquated  and  discredited  economic  nostrums,  such 
US  the  theory  that  the  farmers  can  t>e  saved  by  embargo  tariffs 
The  S.'f.ator  and  his  asso<-iates  seme  years  ago  led  the  farmers  into 
Ijankruptcy  under  the  slogan  of  embargo  tariffs 

■  The  farmers  of  the  country  will  not  soon  forget  that  under 
this  Identical  leadership  the  cash  farm  income  of  the  Nation  in 
1B32  had  fallen  to  the  ridiculously  low  level  of  M. 700.000.000.  when 
t<ur  export  markets  had  Ijecome  restricted  largely  as  a  result  of  our 
own  embargo  policy  The  American  farmers  will  also  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  amidst  every  sort  of  impediment  and  difficulty  grow- 
ing out  of  wars  and  preparatioivs  for  wars,  cajsh  farm  income  rose 
to  $7.700  000  000  in  1939.  exclusive  of  benefit  payments.  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  of  cour^'  take  their  choice  of  policies  and  of  leader- 
ship As  against  the  only  alternative  policy  of  autarchy,  the  recip- 
rocal-trsde  pn^gram  and  the  policy  on  which  it  rests  needs  no 
defense 

"As  to  the  misleading  figures  cited  relative  to  the  home  market. 
Secretary  Wallace  stated  the  entire  truth  of  the  matter  as  follows: 

■  By  all  means,  let  us  make  the  most  cf  the  home  market  But 
1  want  you  to  think  serloualy  atx^ut  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
more  to  lose  through  nationalistic  policies  than  any  other  group 
In  Uie  present  year,  1938.  farmers  are  cultivating  probably  thirty- 
flre  to  forty-flve  million  acres  that  are  going  to  produce  things 
which  will  be  sold  abroad  The  most  additional  land  they  could 
use  by  cutting  out  imports  would  be  perhaps  lO.OOO.OOd  acres  It 
just  wouldn't  be  good  sense  to  risk  having  to  leave  thirty-flve  to 
forty-flve  million  acres  idle  in  order  to  try  to  gain  a  market  for 
10.o6o.000  acres.  I  don't  thtnic  fanners  are  foolish  enough  to  trade 
dollars  for  quarters,  no  matter  how  strong  the  presstire  may  be 
by  those  who  are  busy  grinding  their  own  axes.    " 
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Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues.  I  am  sorry  we 
have  to  consider  this  biU  under  a  gag  rule.    I  had  Intended 


ON  THE  BILL   (H.  R.   10413)    TO  PROVIDE  REVENUE,   AND  FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES 


offering  an  amendment  to  increase  the  excess-profits  tax,  but 
imder  the  rule  I  am  prevented  doing  so. 

You  will  note  the  highest  rate  this  bill  provides  is  50  per- 
cent. Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
British  excess-profits  tax  has  a  rate  of  100  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  British  refuse  to  permit  anyone  to  get  rich  at 
the  expH-nse  of  their  suffering  country. 

When  we  returned  from  the  first  World  War  we  found  a 
crop  of  millionaires  who  had  blossomed  forth  as  a  result  of 
war  orders  while  many  of  us  and  our  comrades  suffered  pri- 
vations, wounds,  and  even  death  for  a  few^  dollars  per  month 

It  was  then  a  movement  was  started  to  enact  legislation 
that  would,  in  case  of  another  emergency,  draft  wealth 
and  industry,  as  well  as  manpower.  All  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations have  for  the  past  20  years  been  urging  this  step  as  a 
means  of  preventing  war  by  taking  the  profits  out  of  war. 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  by  means  of  a  ta.x  bill  to  take 
the  profits  out  of  this  present  emergency,  but  unless  we  make 
the  Uix  much  more  stringent  than  50  percent  we  will  find.  I 
fear,  a  new  and  bigger  crop  of  millionaires  grown  rich  on 
the  profiLs  made  from  national -defense  orders. 

Next  week  we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  a  selective-draft 
bill  which  will  compel  many  of  our  young  men  to  serve  their 
countr>'  for  a  small  monetary  return.  Let  us  not,  while  we 
draft  the  manpower  of  the  Nation,  permit  the  rich  to  become 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Recently  our  unemployment 
conference,  while  making  a  study  of  the  tax  structure,  found 
that  the  peacetime  tax  in  England  on  a  net  income  of  $25,000 
per  year  was  $7,600.  At  the  rates  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States  the  recipient  of  a  $25,000  net  income  could  pay  the 
Federal  income  tax.  the  State  of  California  income  tax.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  income  tax,  and  still  pay  but  one- 
half  what  the  resident  of  London  F>ays,  or  $3,800.  With  this 
disparity,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  on  taxation.  Our  national-defense  program  is 
necesiary  for  the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  preservation 
of  our  American  institutions.  It  must  be  paid  for  through 
taxes. 

This  is  a  job  for  us  all.  Let  none  get  rich  at  the  expense 
of  others.  While  some  bare  their  breast  in  actual  defense, 
let  industry  be  at  least  willing  to  serve  without  excess 
recompense. 

When  the  opportunity  presents.  I  intend  to  move  for  a 
higher  rate  on  excess  profits  to  the  end  that  all  profits  shall 
cease  if  war  comes. 


Analysis  of  Voting  Rights  of  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  tremendous  interest 
growing  in  the  fonhcoming  national  election,  probably  inten- 
sified by  the  personalities  of  the  two  candidates  for  President 
and  the  third-term  issue,  the  question  of  voting  privileges  of 
soldiers.  National  Guard  men,  and  reservists  which  we  have 
authorized  called  to  service,  and  of  draftees,  if  the  conscrip- 
tion bill  should  pass,  is  lx?ing  widely  discussed. 

Because  there  have  been  a  number  of  conflicting  reporis 
published.  I  have  a^ked  the  State  law  division  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare 
for  us  a  summary  covering  soldier  voting  in  the  States. 

I  am  glad  to  note  practically  all  States  have  some  provision 
for  soldier  voting.  It  appears  some  which  do  not  have 
absentee  balloting  provide  for  voting  at  the  soldiers'  camp. 
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The  Library's  summary  follows: 

Voting  rights  of  persons  in  military  tervice 
(For  citations  and  sumujary  o(  pri'Xk>ion  sec  supplemental  rriMjrt  uf  saiue  date) 


State 

Pp«>cidpro-    Absent  vol-  I  .Absent  vot- 
cedurf  for  j  ing  o;itjileof ;  iag  inside  o( 

.•.ol.lirr         .-^ta'e.  iruliid-    State,  incliid- 
voting         ing  noMiers      in,;  solditrs 

Votinir  before 

elect  loti    at 

t>lit<x>  u( 

residence 

Absentee 
rmti'sfrs- 

IkOU 

Alal>«ma 

Aki.>ia- 

Ariinna 

Arkansa.^ 

No 

No 

No 

Yea 

No 

No 

No 

Yis 

No 

No 

Yes 

N.) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ym 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes     

(•) 

No 

No 

Yea 

No 

« 

No 

No 

Vps  

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yw   

No 

No 

Yes 

No   

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No    

No 

■ 

Y« 

No  .  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Cokirtdo 

Connecticut 

iHlaware 

Florida 

(ic'ocvia          .... 

Yet 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

.No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

-No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes. 
No. 

(0. 
No. 
No. 

BawMi      

No 

Yes. 

Ittoho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa      

Kau.s^L^    

KenliKky 

Yes 

Yes 

(') 

Yes  

Ye« 

No 

Yes. 

Yes 

Y« 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yea 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No» 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

No 

Y« 

Y«i 

Ye*. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

No. 

Msirv    

Nfaryland 
Mii.s.-^vhusetts 
Miebisaa 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yra 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

.No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No. 
No. 
No. 
Yea. 

Yes 

Yes. 

MifliiK(i|ifii 

Miss<)Uri.- 

Montana.. 

Ntbra.'ika 

Nfvaila 

NVw  Hampshire 
New  Jersey   ... 
Nfw  .Mfiioo   . .. 
N«w  York 
North  ("arolina.- 
North  Dakota  . 
Ohio 

No 

&-.-::-:: 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  

9 

No. 

No. 

♦ 

No. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

i  ttrlftiionia 

Yes 

No. 

I'reeon     

Pennsylvania.. 
PuiTto  Rio) 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  DakoU... 

Tennessee 

Tpxa!«     

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No» 

Yea  

Yes. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No 

? 

Yes 

.No. 

Itah 

No 

Vermont 

Virginia  

WHshincton 
We.-;t  VirRinla  . . 
WLv*on^in 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Ye<«     

No. 

No. 

No. 

? 

Yes. 

Wyoming 

Yes 

No. 

'•  Durinc  artivo  srrvit>e. 

'  l'ri'l>al>ly  deiirnd<-nt  on  place  of  encampment. 

•  ."'in'cial  proviiiiin  t'lil  tml  s|»'ctal  |iri<x>  lure. 

•  SolduTs  only  m:»y  vote  ouuide  of  .-^late. 
'Doubtful  aa  to  persons  lu  National  Giurd,  etc 

VoTITfO  RiOHTB  or  PERSONS  Of  MlLITABT   SEHVIC* 
ALABAMA  ^ 

"No  person  shall  lose  or  acquire  a  residence  •  •  •  by  being 
absent  from  his  or  her  place  of  residence  In  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  tho  State  or  the  United  States:  neither  shall  any  soldier, 
sailor,  or  marine  In  the  mllitar\-  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  acquire  a  residence  bv  being  stationed  in  this  State"  (Code 
1928.  sec  366)  "Anv  qualified  elector  •  •  •  who  may  at  any 
general,  special,  or  municipal  election  •  •  •  by  rea.'-on  of  his 
regular  buslnesa  and  In  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties  be 
absent  from  the  State  or  from  the  county  In  which  he  is  a  quallfled 
elector  may  vote  | by  maill"  (sec.  405).  Registration  must  be  In 
person  but  need  not  be  renewed  (sec.  385). 

ALASKA 

No  specific  reference  to  voters  absent  In  military  service  found. 
"Any  elector  of  the  Territorv  who  believes  that  he  will  be  unavoida- 
bly absent  from  hlo  home  and  more  than  2  mile;^  distant  from  the 
voting  place  in  which  he  Is  qualified  to  vote,  may  vote  (apparently 
within  the  Territory  and  before  a  commissioner |  at  any  primary, 
special,  or  general  election"  (Laws  1939.  ch  82).  No  provision 
found  for  absent  registration. 

AKI7X3N* 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  rp.«;ldenc<»  bv  reason  of  his  absence  while  employed 
in  the  !^rv;ce  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art  Vll.  sec  3). 
"No  soldier  seamen,  or  marine  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  this  State  in  cons«-quence 
of  his  being  stationed  at  any  mUltary  or  naval  place  within  this  Slate 
(constitution,  art  VU.  sec  6)  A  law  "to  enable  qualified  electors 
to  the  military'  or  naval  estebllshmenU  of  the  State  of  Arizona  or 

'  1939  aeaslon  laws  not  available. 


nf  the  United  Stat<>s  in  any  capacity  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
while  absent  from  the  State  in  such  mUltary  establishments  '  ap- 
proved June  20.  1918  (Laws  1918.  extra  sesa  .  ch  11)  was  apparently 
coii&idered  superseded  by  the  general  absent -voting  law  as  it  is 
not  included  in  the  1928  Code.  "A  qualified  and  regl.stered  elector 
who  is  abs€'nt  fium  the  cuunty  of  which  he  Is  an  elector,  or  who 
expects  to  be  absent  from  such  county,  at  the  time  of  holding  any 
general  or  primary  election"  (Code  1928.  sec  1303)  may  vote  by 
mall  "Electors  of  the  State  who  are  tempKJrarily  out  of  the  State 
may.  during  the  period  of  registration,  be  registered  by  writing 
to  the  recorder  of  the  county  wherein  such  elector  has  a  legal 
residence"  (scc.  1167). 

ARKANSAS 

"No  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
Of  the  United  States  shall  acquire  a  residence  by  reason  of  being 
stationed  on  duty  in  this  Slate"  (constitution,  art.  III.  sec.  7».  Any 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  being  a  qualified  elector  of  the  S'ate 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  State  on  active  duty  at  the  time  of  a 
general  or  primary  election  may  vote  at  an  election  to  be  he'd  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner  as  elections  in  thi-  State 
with  each  regiment,  separate  battalion,  troop,  or  battery  (Digest 
1937.  sees  4785  4787).  As  the  general  absent-voting  law  provides 
that  any  p<'r.son  being  ab.sent  from  his  regular  voting  place  within 
or  without  the  State  may  vote  by  mail  (8«^c.  4782)  and  ihe" 
specific  provision  for  military  voting  applies  only  outside  of  the 
State,  presumably  a  soldier  within  the  State  may  vote  by  mail 
under  Uie  general  law  Registration  Is  effected  by  payment  of 
poU  taxes   (Laws,  1939,  No.  82). 

CALITORNIA 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
pained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  '  (constitution, 
art  II.  sec  4 1 .  Any  voter  who  expects  to  be  absent  from  his  ele<?tion 
precinct  on  the  day  of  any  primary  or  general  election  may  vo:;e  by 
mail  (Ijiws.  1939.  c  26.  sees  5882.  5900.  5911).  An  elector  al)sent 
from  the  county  mav  file  an  affidavit  as  to  his  residence  and  for- 
ward it  in  dupiicate'  to  the  county  clerk  of  tiie  county  In  which 
he  claims  to  be  an  elector,  who  shall.  If  It  Is  received  within  the 
time  allowed  for  registration  enter  It  In  the  proper  register  (Ijaws, 
1939,   c.   36,  sec     132). 

COLORADO 

'For  the  purpose  of  voting  •  •  •  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  :t  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  while  In  the  civil  or  military  aervlce  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art  VII.  sec  4|  Any 
qualified,  registered  elector  absent  from  his  county  on  the  dfiy  of 
a  general  or  primary  election  may  vote  by  mall  (Comp  Iaws, 
Supp  1932.  sees  7727.  7729).  "Any  qualified  elector  may  be  regla- 
tered  by  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  a  veri- 
fied application  for  such  registration"   (Laws.  1939.  c.  103,  sec.  6). 

CONNECT!  ctrr 

No  existing  provision  has  been  found  differentiating  persons  in 
military  service  from  other  voters  of  the  State.  A  temporary  law. 
approved  March  21.  1918.  provided  that  "every  qualified  elector  of 
this  state  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  thereof  is  absent  from  this 
State  on  the  day  of  such  election,  shall  have  the  same  right  tc  give 

•  •     •     his  ballot  for  candidates  for  offices  voted  at  such  election 

•  •  •  as  he  would  have  if  present  at  the  time  of  voting  In  said 
election  In  the  town  in  which  he  Is  a  registered  and  qualified 
elector."  Ballots  were  to  be  mailed  to  coirvmandlng  officers  who 
were  to  receive  and  mail  the  vot«d  ballots  (Laws.  1918.  extra  session, 
ch  1)  Presumably  no  specific  provision  Is  necessary  since  "any 
qualified  elector  of  this  SUite  who  shall  be  absent  from  the  State 
during  the  entire  day  of  anv  National  or  State  election"  may  vote 
by  mall  (Supp  1931  35.  sec  1680).  There  Is  no  provision  for  absent, 
voting  within  the  State,  nor  for  absent  registration.  However,  regis- 
tration need  not  be  renewed. 

DIXAWAKI 

"Every  person  enlisted  or  engaged  In  any  military  or  naval  organi- 
zation of  this  State  or  the  United  States  and  who  prior  to  etilist- 
ment  was  a  resident  of  any  election  district  of  this  State  shall  not 
lose  his  domlcle  In  such  election  district  by  reason  of  such  enlist- 
ment" (Rev  Code,  1935.  sec  1734).  "Whenever  any  of  the  qut.llfled 
vut.-rs  of  the  State  shall  be  engaged  In  the  military  or  naval  s(  rvlce 
of  this  Stale  or  of  the  United  States  and  as  such  absent  ftoin  the 
election  district  of  their  residence  on  the  days  appointed  by  law  for 
holding  county.  State,  congressional,  or  Presidential  elections  within 
this  State,  or  on  the  days  appointed  •  •  •  for  holding  six>cial 
elections  to  fill  vacancies,  such  qtiallfied  electors  shall  be  entitled 
at  such  time  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  fuliv  as  .1  they 
were  preaent  at  their  usual  places  of  election"  (sec.  1926).  A  jxjll 
shall  be  opened  in  each  company  where  those  within  2  miles  tlir-ieof 
shall  vole — others  at  the  most  convenient  poll  (sec.  1935)  There 
are  additional  statutory  provisions  for  voting  by  mall  by  persons 
in  the  public  service  of  the  United  States"  (sec.  1946)  which  have 
been  held  unconstitutional  (Sfofe  v.  Lyons.  5  Atl.  2d  495).  Cltlzena 
of  The  Slate  engaged  or  enlisted  in  military  or  navwl  service  are 
entitU-d  to  be  regl.stered  In  the  district  in  which  they  re'-ldcd  prior 
to  election  (sec  1736).  Registrars  shall  visit  each  eiicampment  "In 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  located"  who  shall  regieter 
voters  of  the  State   (sees.  1736  1740). 
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ri-oKroA 
Th*"  only  ■prclflc  reference  to  voting  rlRhts  of  person*  In  niimary 
•»rvire  provtdm  that  any  ioldier.  sailor,  cr  marine  who  returns 
to  the  State  after  the  time  for  payment  of  poll  lax  or  for  rpRts- 
tmtinn  ha*  expired,  may  be  permuted  to  vote  In  any  municipal, 
primary  or  regular  election  upon  the  presentation  of  his  discharge 
to  the  election  offlcers  and  establishing  the  fact  that  he  is  the  bona 
fide  holder  of  same  and  that  he  could  have  been  duly  authorized 
to  vote  In  said  election  except  for  his  abwnce  from  the  State  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  .service  of  the 
Ur.lted  States"  (Comp  Laws.  1927.  sec  249 1  Absentee  voting  by 
per>oii»  outfjde  of  the  State  was  authorized  by  Laws.  1935.  chapter 
16986  and  absentee  registration  by  chapter  16987  In  State  v  Page 
1 169  So  854)  the  supreme  court  cf  the  State  held  the  absent  regb- 
tration  law  unconstitutional  The  discussion  and  the  declaration 
of  unconstitutionality  ctmcern  the  registration  law  but  as  the 
t>a]:otM  cast  by  absentees  were  thrown  out  and  since  the  reasoning 
appears  to  apply  equally  to  absent  voting  this  decision  han  appar- 
ently invalidated  both  voting  and  registering  from  without  the 
state  An  elector  expecting  to  be  absent  on  election  day  may  vote 
In  pernon  not  mrre  than  15  nor  less  than  3  days  l)efore  an  election 
(Comp    Laws.  1937.  sec    436) 

GEORGIA 

"No  so'dier  sailor,  or  marine  m  the  military  or  naval  services  of 
the  United  States  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  an  elector  by  reaiSbn 
of  being  .stationed  on  duty  m  this  Slate"  (Co<!e.  i:>33.  sec  2  602  i . 
"At^y  voter,  whrn  required  by  his  regular  business  and  habitual 
duties  to  be  atMent  from  the  city  and  county,  ward  or  district  In 
which  he  is  registered  may  vote  by  re'.Mstered  mail"  uec  34  3301 1 . 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  a  general  at>«ent-voting  law  Georgia  pro- 
vided m  1918  (Laws,  p  2J8  246 1  until  "12  months  after  the  final 
declaration  of  peace  betwt»en  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Imperial  German  Government"  for  voting  by  mall  by  persons 
absent  "In  any  enterprise  com.pcted  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war"  Registration  must  be  In  person  iCtxlc.  1933.  sec  34  107i 
but  nerd  not  l>e  renewed  On  application,  persons  discharged  from 
the  United  Statrs  Army  or  Navy  are  listed  in  a  'Discharged  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  List  "  and  'stiall  not  be  disqualified  on  account  of 
noj<payment  of  poll  taxes  wh;ch  may  have  accrued  within  6  months 
previous  to  their  entry  into  tho  service  of  the  United  States,  during 
such  service,  or  within  6  months  after  their  discharge"  (sees. 
34   SOI.    34  503) 

HAW'ttI 

"No  registered  voter  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  at  any 
primary,  county,  cr  general  election  by  reason  of  his  absence  from 
the  precinct  in  which  he  otherwise  would  have  the  right  to  vote. 
provided  such  absence  at  the  t.me  cf  such  election  is  held  is  caused 
by  being  called  into  the  service  of  the  Territory  or  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  orders  issued  by  either  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  cf  America  •  •  •  au 
mobi!lz»tion  grounds  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory,  or  all 
places  where  such  Naticnal  Guard  may  be  conto'cgated  en  active 
lervice.  are  for  the  purposes  of  any  primary,  county  cr  general  elec- 
tions declared  to  be  polling  places  •  •  •  whenever  the  Na- 
tional Guard  shall  have  t)een  called  Into  active  service,  cr  whenever 
volunteers  have  been  called  Into  service  through  pr<x-!amaticn  of 
the  Prp!=ident  of  the  United  States.  It  Fhnll  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  ascertain  the  places  at  which  the  National  Guard  or 
such  troops  at  the  date  of  any  primary,  county,  cr  general  elec- 
tion •  •  •  will  be  stationed"  iRev  Laws.  1935  sec  7696) 
Vo'ers  expecting  to  be  absent  may  leave  their  vote  with  the  local 
oflli'ials,  but  this  ppplles  only  within  5  days  preceding  elections 
(LiiW*.  1937.  pp  266-267).  At>sent  registration  Is  permitted  (Rev. 
Law;    1935.  see    7649). 

IDAHO 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gmlned  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
emp'oyed  In  tho  service  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States"  ( consti- 
tution art  VI.  st-c  5)  "Any  qualified  elector"  absent  from  his  elec- 
tion precinct  may  \ote  by  mall  (Laws.  1937.  ch  45) ,  and  any  qualified 
elector  "who  Is  an  offirer.  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  this  State  temporarily  absent  from  his  or  her 
precinct"  may  register  by  n\all  (Code,  1932  sees  33  715i  While  for 
others  registration  must  be  in  person.  It  need  not  be  renewed  except 
en  change  of  residence  (Laws,  1939.  ch.  1904). 

ILLINOIS 

"Quaimed  electors  of  this  State  enlisted  In  companies  or  regiments 
organized  in  this  State  and  absent  from  their  election  precincts  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the  holding  of  any  general  election 
because  engaged  m  the  acttial  military  service  of  the  State  or  cf  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  State  cfBcers  and  on 
all  State-wide  questions  In  any  such  election  Tli«  qualified  electors 
Of  nny  such  company  or  regiment  shall  vote  as  a  group  or  unit  " 
(Rev  Stat .  1939.  p.  1518)  Atwentee  voting  Is  permitted  to  "any 
qtialtfied  elector"  absent  from  the  county  on  business  (p  1515 1 
AtMent  registration  Is  not  permitted  Requirements  as  to  renewal 
of  registration  vary  in  diflerent  localities. 

XMDtANA 

•"No  soldier,  snunan.  or  marine.  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
State*,  or  of  their  Allies,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  resi- 
dence In  the  State  in  consequence  of  having  Ijeen  stationed  within 
the  same:  nor  shall  any  such  soldier,  reaman.  or  marine  have  the 
ngitt  to  vot«"  (constitution,  art.  II.  sec.  3).    "No  person  shall  be 


deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  In  the  State  by  reason  of  his 
absence,  either  on  business  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States" 
(constitution,  art.  II,  sec  4)  Qualified  electors  absent  on  business 
may  vote  by  mall,  but  if  one's  re.'-idence  is  outside  the  State  the 
law  applies  only  to  citizens  of  the  State  employed  In  State  or 
Federal  Government  residing  in  the  District  of  Colvimbla  or  other 
Federal  Territory  (Laws.  1935  ch  316)  Al>sent  registration  Is  not 
permitted,  but  registration  need  net  be  renewed  (Burns  Anno  Stat., 
1933,  sec    2^  308). 

rowA 
'"No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of  this  State  by  being 
stationed  In  any  garrison  barrack,  or  military  or  naval  place  or 
station  within  this  State"  (constitution,  art.  II,  sec.  4),  Absent 
voting  by  qualified  voters  absent  from  the  county  is  permitted  at  all 
elections  (Cede.  1935.  .^ec  927 1  The  affidavit  of  an  absent  voter 
constitutes  registration    (sec.   954). 

KANSAS 

'"For  the  purpoee  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
err.ployed  In  the  .service  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  The  legis- 
lature may  make  provision  for  taking  the  votes  of  electors  who 
may  be  absent  from  their  townships  or  wards  in  the  volunteer 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  or  the  militia  service  of  this 
State;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  allow 
any  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  In  the  Regular  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  vote"'  (constitution,  art  V.  sec  3)  Ac- 
cording to  Judicial  Interpretation,  "if  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army 
has  a  residence  m  the  State.  Irrespective  of  his  connection  there- 
\i"ith.  and  is  ab.«ent  temporarily  in  the  service,  the  provisions  of 
the  section  do  not  extend  to  him'"  {Hunt  v,  Richards,  4  Kan.  476). 
'"It  shall  be  lawful  for  qualified  electors  of  Kansas  who  may.  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  annual  election.  t)e  absent  from  their  township 
or  ward,  employed  in  the  miUtla  or  volunteer  service  of  the  State 
or  the  United  States,  to  vote  for  county,  district,  or  State  officers. 
memt>ers  of  the  legislature,  and  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  places  where  thev  mav  t)e  stationed  on  the  day  of  svich  election" 
(Gen,  Stat.  1935.  sec  25-1201),  Qualified  electors  cutslde  the 
county  but  within  the  State  may  vote  in  person  at  gcneril  elec- 
tions at  the  precinct  In  which  they  may  be  (sees  25  1001.  25  1002). 
Those  outside  the  State  during  primary  or  general  elections  may 
vote  by  mail  (sec.  25  1101).  No  provision  is  made  for  absentee 
registration,  but  renewal  is  not   required    (.sees    12  904.   13  311). 

KENTUCKY 

"No  fjerscn  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State  by  reason  of  being 
stationed  within  the  same'  (constitution,  sec  146)..  A  statutory 
provision  repeats  this  section  of  the  constitution  and  adds  "nor 
shall  any  such  so'.dier.  seaman,  cr  marine  have  the  right  to  vote" 
(Baldwins  Rev.  Stats.  1936.  sec  1440).  Neither  absentee  voting 
nor  registration  Is  permitted  An  absent-voting  law  which  spe- 
cifically provided  for  persons  absent  In  military  service  (Laws,  1918, 
ch   37)  was  held  unconstitutional  [Clark  v,  Nash.  192  Ky.  594). 

LOtnSIANA 

"'For  the  purp>ose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  a  residence  by  reas..n  of  his  presence,  or  to  have  lost  it  by 
reason  of  his  al>sence.  while  employed  in  the  service,  either  civil  or 
military,  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art. 
VIII.  sec  11),  While  a  ccnstitutlcnal  amendment  was  adopted  in 
1936  to  authorize  absent  voting  by  mall,  no  legislation  in  further- 
ance ther.'cf  has  been  passed  Persons  expecting  to  be  absent  at 
any  election  may  vote  not  more  than  10  nor  less  than  2  days  prior 
to  the  election  in  the  parish  or  residence  (Dart"s  Gen  Stats,  1932. 
sees  268fr87)  There  Is  no  provision  lor  absent  registration. 
Voters  must  register  in  person  every  4  years  (sec  2629) .  A  temporary 
act  of  1918  (Laws.  No  264)  authorized  registration  by  mall  of  persons 
in  the  service  of  tho  United  States  during  the  war, 

MAINE 

"But  persons  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  obtained  such  estab- 
lished residence  by  being  stationed  In  any  garrison,  barrack,  cr  mili- 
tary place.  In  any  town  or  plantation,  •  •  •  pjo  person,  however, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  by  reas<jn  of  his  absence 
from  the  State  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
State"  (constitution,  art  II.  sec,  1).  Citizsns  cf  the  S'ate  absent 
from  the  State  in  military  service  may  vote  for  Presidential  electors. 
State  and  county  cfflcers  at  "each  regiment  and  battery  without  the 
State"  (Rev  Stats  1930.  p.  192)  Any  qualified  voter  absent  from 
the  city  or  town  of  residence  may  vote  at  any  election  by  mall  (Laws, 
1937.  ch  183;  Laws.  1939.  ch  234).  There  is  no  provision  for  absent 
registration.     The  ta.x  lists  constitute  the  registration  lists. 

MARYLAND 

When  a  state  of  war  exists  or  circumstances  occur  to  cause  the 
Gcncrnment  of  the  United  States  to  call  the  National  Guard  Into 
serv.ce,  any  qualified  elector  abs^'nt  In  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  Stales  or  the  State  may  vote  by  mall  (Bagby's  Anno. 
Code.  1924.  sees  225  227,  2i9)  There  Is  no  general  provision  for 
at>8ent  voting  nor  for  al»ent  registration. 

M  AS.'iACH  r  STTTS 

When  registered  voters  are  absent  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
cf  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  a  Mennlal  State  election,  the 
■ecrctary  of  state  is  charged  with  the  duty  cf  sending  them  absent 
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▼oters"  ballots  (Gen    Laws.  1932.  p.  617).     They  vote,  however,  under 

•  general  at»ent-voting  law  (pp  616--622.  as  amended).  '"Any 
soldier  or  sailor  In  the  service  of  the  United  States  who  had  a  legal 
residence  In  any  city  or  town  In  the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  - 1 
entering  said  service,  who  by  reason  of  his  being  In  the  Army  or 
Navy  was  abemt  from  the  city  or  town  during  the  periods  when 
sessions    for    listing    and    for    registration    were    held,    may    appear. 

•  •  •  prove  his  qualifications  as  a  voter,  •  •  •  and  be 
registered,  if  he  so  appears  not  less  than  3  days  before  the  election" 
(Laws.  1939.  c!i  440,  sec.  17).  There  is  no  provision  for  absent 
registration.     Primary  registration  Is  as  a  taxpayer. 

MICHIGAN 

"No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  resMencc  by 
reason  of  his  b«lng  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  State"  (constitution,  art  in,  sec  2).  "'No  sold'er.  seaman 
or  marine  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reiiident  of  this  State  in  ct)nsequence  of  t>eing  stationed  In  any 
military  or  naval  place  within  the  State"  (constlrution.  art  III.  sec. 
3)  "No  qualiflod  elector  In  the  actual  mUlUry  service  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  or  in  the  Army  or  Navy  thereof,  •  •  • 
or  any  regularly  enrolled  members  cf  a  citizens"  military  or  naval 
training  camp,  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  •  •  •  shall  l>e  deprived 
of  a  vote  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  township,  ward,  or  State  In 
which  he  or  she  resides"  (constitution,  art.  III.  s«c.  1).  Persona 
al>sent  In  military  service  may  vote  under  a  general  absent-voting 
law  (Comp,  Laws.  1929.  sees  3134-3147,  as  amended).  Ab&ent 
registration  Is  ijermltted  (sec    2774), 

MINNESOTA 

•"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  al»ence  while  employed  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art,  V^I.  sec  3).  No 
soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  rfsidcnt  of  this  State  In  conscqurnco  of  being 
stationed  within  the  same"  (constitution,  art.  VII.  soc  4).  Any 
qualified  elector  may  vote  by  mall  (Laws,  1939,  ch  345.  pt.  4). 
Absentee  registration  is  permitted   (Laws,  1939,  cli.  345,  pt.  2). 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  special  enactment  for  soldier  voting  (Laws  1917,  ch.  184; 
.\mended  Laws  1918,  ch  184)  has  apparently  been  considered  a  tem- 
porary law.  and  subsequent  provisions  for  general  absent  voting 
were  repealed  (I^ws  1932  ch  292)  According  to  secondary  sources 
(Harris.  Joseph  P.  Registration  of  Voters  In  the  United  States,  p 
205:  ChnfTee.  A  E.  Summary  of  General  Election  Laws.  1936  ed), 
abeent  registration  is  permitted,  but  no  statute  has  been  found. 

Mi.ssoriu 

'"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  ha%'e 
gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lo»t  it  by  reason  of 
his  atjsence.  while  employed  In  the  service,  either  civil  or  military, 
of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States"'  (Constitution,  art  VIII,  sec  7) , 
"Qualified  electors  absent  from  the  State  on  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice shall  •  •  •  be  enabled  by  law  to  vote  at  general  or  special 
elections  "  (Omslltutlon,  art  VIII.  sec  9.  Electors  absent  from  the 
State  on  military  or  naval  service  during  a  general  election  may 
vote  by  mall  (Rev  Stat.  1929.  sees.  10224-10231.  as  amended  Laws 
1939.  p  383)  Tlie  general  absent-voting  law  of  Mis.sourl  (Gillespie's 
Supp  .  1937.  .sees  10181  I0188d)  In  its  terms  would  appear  to  apply 
to  voting  without  the  State  but  is  limited  by  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision (art,  VIII.  sec  9)  authorizing  the  legislature  to  enable 
qualified  voters  (other  than  those  in  military  service)  absent  from 
their  counties  but  within  the  Stale  to  vote.  Specific  provision  is 
made  ( Laws,  1939,  p.  384)  for  absent  registration  of  persons  absent 
in  military  ser\"lce. 

MONTANA 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
employed  In  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States" 
(Constitution,  ait  IX.  sec  3) .  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of 
this  State  in  consequence  of  being  stationed  at  any  military  or 
naval  place  within  the  same"  (constitution,  art  IX,  sec.  7).  An  ab- 
sent-voting law  applicable  to  persons  In  military  e,ervice  (Laws  1918. 
ch  18)  was  repealed  in  1935  (Laws.  ch.  163).  A  general  law  (Rev. 
Codes  1935.  sees.  715-735)  authorizes  any  qualified  elector  absent 
from  the  county  of  his  residence  to  vote  by  mail.  Absent  registra- 
tion Is  not  permitted. 

NEBRASKA 

"Every  elector  In  the  military  or  raval  service  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  State  mav  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  such  place  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law"'  (constitution, 
art  "Vl.  sec  3)  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  the  State  In 
consequence  of  being  stationed  therein"  (constitution,  art  VI.  sec. 
4  Persons  absent  in  military  service  are  specifically  provided  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  general  absent-voting  law  (Comp  Stat  ,  1928 
and  Supp  1935.  sees  32-801  32  816:  Laws.  1937.  ch  79 1  but  they 
vote  as  other  voters      Absent  registration  is  not  permitted. 

KZVADA 

"Tot  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  sec. 
43)  "The  right  of  suffrage  shall  l>e  enjoyed  by  all  persons  other- 
Wise  entitled  to  the  same  who  may  be  in  the  military  or  uaval  service 


of  the  United  States:  Provided,  the  votes  so  ca.st  shall  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  county  and  township  of  which  said  voters  were  bona 
fide  res  dents  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment;  And  prov\ded  further. 
That  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  a  registration  of  such  voters  'ha:! 
not  be  required  as  a  condition  to  the  right  of  voting.  Provision  ihall 
be  made  by  law  regulating  the  manner  of  voting,  holding  elections, 
and  makin?  returns  of  such  election"  (constitution,  sec.  44). 
Qualified  electors  may  vote  by  mail  (Compiled  Laws.  1929.  t^ecs. 
2553-2567),  Registration  of  persons  In  military  service  would  .seem 
not  to  be  requir.d  (constitution.  s«-c  44;  Laws.  1917.  ch  231.  .sec.  2. 
Compiled  Laws  1929.  sec  2566)  According  to  Chaffee  »  Summary  of 
the  General  Election  Laws,  1936  edition,  these  provliuous  are  Inter- 
preted as  requiring  registration  by  mail 

NEW   HAMP6HIRB 

"A  residence  acquired  by  any  person  In  any  town  shall  not  be 
Interrupted  or  lest  by  temporary  absence  therefrom,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  thereto  as  his  home"  (Public  Laws  1926,  p  105). 
A  special  soldiers"  absent  voting  law  (Laws.  1917.  ch  95)  was  repealed 
by  a  general  absent  voting  law  (Laws,  1925.  ch  20)  under  which 
absentees  may  vole  by  mall  but  onlv  for  Presidential  electors  (I*ub- 
lic  Laws.  1926.  pp  132  137.  Laws.  1929.  ch  102).  Tliere  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  absent  registration,  but  renewal  during  continuance  as  a 
voter  is  not  required. 

NTW   JERSET 

"No  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  a  resident  In  this  State  by  being  stationed 
In  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military  or  naval  place  or  station  within 
this  State.  •  •  •  In  time  of  war  no  elector  in  the  actual  mili- 
tary' service  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  In  the  Army 
or  Navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  his  ab- 
sence from  such  election  district;  and  the  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  provide  the  manner  In  which  and  the  time  and  place  at 
which  svich  absent  elector  may  vole,  and  for  the  canvass  of  their 
votes  In  the  election  district  In  which  they  re.spectlvely  reside" 
(constitution,  art  II.  sec  1)  Soldier  voting  Is  restricted  to  "lime 
of  war."  applies  to  any  election,  and  is  done  by  mall  An  ehctor 
In  the  military  service  may  file  his  name  and  address  with  the 
county  board  or  any  i>erson  having  knowledge  of  the  name  and 
address  of  an  elector  absent  In  the  service  may  file  the  name  and 
military  nddre«8  of  those  to  whom  the  act  applies  (Rev  Stat  .  1937, 
sees.  19:35-1-19).  "Any  elector  who  has  been  In  such  service 
but  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  such  service  subse- 
quent to  the  last  registration  day  for  such  election,  may  vote  upon 
exhibiting  •  •  •  a  certificate  showing  his  discharge  from  .such 
service,  but  in  municipalities  having  permanent  registration  such 
elector  shall  first  fill  out  an  emergency  voting  form"  (sec.  19:35-13). 

NEW    MEXICO 

■"No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  or  lost  residence  by 
reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while  employed  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State"'  (constitution,  art.  VII.  sec  4(. 
"Citizens  of  the  State  absent  from  their  places  of  legal  residence  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State, 
and  being  otherwise  qualified  electors,  may  be  allowed  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  all  State  offlcers.  Presidential  electors.  Representa- 
tives In  Congress,  and  upon  constitutional  ameni3ments  under  such 
regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  pre.Hcrlbed  by  law"'  (constitu- 
tion, art,  VII.  sec  6).  Tlie  general  absent-voting  law  was  held  un- 
constitutional {Thompson  v,  Scheier,  40  N.  Mex  199)  and  there  has 
apparently  been  no  enactment  putting  the  <Km=tltutional  provision 
for  soldier  voting  into  effect.  Absent  registration  is  permitted 
(Laws,  1939,  ch    152) . 

NEW    YORK 

'"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  abs(;nce 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States'  (constitution, 
art  II,  sec,  4).  '"•  •  •  In  time  of  war  no  elector  In  the  actual 
military  service  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  In  the  Army  or 
Navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  vote  by  reason  of  his  or 
her  absence  from  such  election  district;  and  the  legislature  shall 
provide  the  manner  In  which  and  the  time  and  place  at  which  such 
ab.sent  electors  may  vote,  and  for  the  return  and  canvass  of  their 
votes"'  (constitution,  art.  II,  sec  1).  Qualified  vott-rs  absent  from 
their  residences  may  vote  by  mall  (Cahllls  Constitutional  Laws, 
1930.  pp  819-821;  Supp  1935.  pp.  248  249;  l,^ws.  1936.  ch  705).  A 
specific  soldiers'  voting  law  of  1917  (Laws,  ch,  815)  was  repealed  in 
1922  (Laws,  ch.  588) .     Absent  registration  Is  not  permitted. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

No  provision  found  specifically  referring  to  voting  rights  of  per- 
sons in  military  service.  Any  qualified  voter  may  vote  by  mall 
(Laws.  1939.  ch  159)  Registration  in  person  outside  of  regular 
period  for  registration  Is  permitted  to  those  expecting  to  be  absent 
(Mlchle's  Code.  1936,  sec.  5961 )   but  absent  registration  Is  not. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

"No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  In  thla 
State  by  reason  of  his  absence  on  business  of  the  United  8tat«>s  or 
of  this  State,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States' 
(constitution,  sec  125)  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this 
State  In  consequence  of  his  being  stationed  therein"  (constitution, 
sec  126)  County  auditors  are  required  to  maintain  a  register  of 
persons  qualified  to  vote  In  the  cjunty  who  are  absent  In  military 
service  and  to  send  them  ballou  and  return  envelopes  on  which 
postage  Is  paid   (Laws,  1918,  ch.  6).     Any  qualified  elector  absent 
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from  th«  county  may  vot?  by  mall  (Compiled  La»-s.  1913  .«*cs  992- 
1004;  Law*.  1W3.  cb.  107>.  No  provision  lor  absent  registration 
luUDd. 

OHIO 

"No  penon  In  the  mUltary.  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  by  being  stationed  in  nny  garrLson.  or  military  or  naval 
station  within  the  State,  be  considered  a  resident  of  this  State" 
(constitution,  art  V.  sec  5>  "Whenever  In  time  of  war  any  quali- 
fied voter  of  thU  State  shall  be  In  the  actual  military  ■?rvlce  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  m  the  Army  or  Navy  or  miUtia  thereof, 
and  by  reaaon  thereof  is  unavoidably  absent  from  his  elect.on  dis- 
trict on  election  day.  such  aba<<nt  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  aa 
fully  aa  If  he  were  present  at  his  place  of  residence  m  the  same  man- 
ner herein  provided  for  other  iJasent  voters  The  secretary  of  state. 
m  such  caaea.  If  the  number  («  such  voters  exceeds  100.  shall  have 
authority  to  organiae  a  staff  l*vvUit  such  headquarters  and  to  care 
/  for  the  casting,  sealing,  and  retikn  of  such  absent  voters'  ballots  to 
their  appropriate  countlea"  (Thrdckmortcn's  Anno.  Code  1934.  sec. 
478»  141).  Persons  atnent  durlnA  the  period  for  registration  may 
personally  register  before  leaving  Ihelr  precmcta  (sec   4785-55). 

OKtA.4oMA 
"For  tb«  purpoae  of  voting.  ?ho  member  of  the   Regular  Army  or 
Nary  of  the  United  States  shall  gain  a  residence  in  this  State  by 
remson  of  being  stationed  in  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  person 
lose  a  residence  In  the  SUle  while  abaent  from  the  Stale  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States"   (constitution,  art 
III    sec    2).     A  law  specifically  on  soldier  voting   (Stat    1931.  sees 
5821   5833)  was  repealed  by  a  general  alieent-votlng  law  i  Laws.  1937. 
pp    139   143)   which  differs  from  the  usual  m  that  the  b.Ulot  Is  sent 
to  a  proxy  of  the  voter's  choosing  to  be  cast  by  him.     Al)sent  regis- 
iratlcn  U  not  permitted      An  extension  of  time  after  the  regular 
registration  period  is  made  for  persons  absent  during  general  regis- 
tration (sec    5064). 

ORZCON 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State"  (con- 
stitution, art  II.  src  4)  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  State*,  or  of  their  allies,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  acquired  a  residence  In  the  State  in  consequence  of  having  been 
stationed  in  the  same,  nor  shall  any  such  soldur  seaman  or  marine 
have  the  right  to  vote  "  (constitution,  art  II,  .-^c  5)  Any  elector 
absent  frcm  his  county  may  vote  by  mail  (Anno  Code,  1930.  sees. 
36  2210  to  36  2215.  Laws.  1939.  chs.  156.  157,  158.  159,  160.  346,. 
-Electors  abaent  from  their  country  may  register  bt-fore  any  notary 
public,  or  county  cleric,  in  the  county  where  they  may  be  •  *  ' 
Any  electors  who  nwy  bo  absent  from  the  State  upon  the  business  of 
the  Stale  or  of  the  United  States  may  be  registered  by  subscribing  to 
the  afDdavtt  required  of  a  resident  elector  before  a  notary  public  and 
mailing  such  alBdavlt  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  In  which 
taid  elector  claims  his  residence"  (code,  sees    36^106). 

rrNNSTLVANTA 

"For  the  ptirpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by  reason  of 
his  atwence.  while  employed  In  the  service,  either  civil  or  military,  of 
this  State  or  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art  VIII.  sec.  13). 
"Whenever  anv  of  the  qualified  electors  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
be  m  the  actual  mlllUry  service  under  a  requisition  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  by  authority  of  this  Commonwealth, 
such  electors  may  exercLse  the  right  of  suffrage  In  all  elections  by 
the  cltlaens.  under  such  regulations  as  are  or  >hall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  present  at  their  u.sual  pluces  of  election  " 
(constitution,  art  VIII.  sec  6).  Electors  in  actual  military  service 
atMent  on  the  days  of  general,  municipal,  or  special  elections  may 
vote  at  polls  to  tie  opened  In  each  military  or  naval  unit  contalnlt;g 
Pennsylvania  electors  Ttie  right  of  voting  shall  not  t>e  affected  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  any  elector  to  have  been  registered  In  his 
place  of  residence"  (Laws.  1937.  No  320.  sees    1301-1302!. 

ptjnrro  aico 

No  provisions  found. 

RROOe    ISLAND 

"No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  marine,  or  any  other  service  cf 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  as  having  the  required  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  l>elng  employed  In  any  garrison,  barrack,  or 
military  or  naval  station  In  this  State"  (con.stltution.  art  II.  sec  4) 
By  a  Civil  War  amendment  of  the  c<.mstltution  (August  1864.  amend- 
ment No  4)  provision  was  made  for  stildier  voting  which  is  super- 
seded by  amendment  No  21.  adopted  November  1930,  providing  for 
absent  voting  generally  A  provision  "for  the  registration  of  citi- 
zens abaent  from  the  State  in  the  actual  military  service  of  the 
United  Stales'  (Laws.  1918.  ch  1610)  was  repealed  (Laws.  1920.  ch. 
1892)  and  the  act  putting  the  then-existing  constituticnal  provision 
for  soldier  voting  into  effect  in  the  World  W:ir  iLaws,  1918.  ch  1657) 
was  applicable  only  to  the  1918  election  Electors  absent  from  the 
State  may  vote  by  mall  lOen  Laws,  1938.  ch  319 1  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  absent  regiatrmtion.  but  apparently  taxpayers  are  perma- 
nently registered 

SOtrrH   CA«OUNA 

There  Is  no  provision  for  voting  by  persons  alwent  In  the  military 
ser\-ice  An  act  so  providing  In  1918  (Laws  No.  574)  was  declared 
to   "appiy  only  during  the  present  war." 


SOrTH  D.VKOTA 

"No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  In  this 
State  by  reason  of  his  absence  on  business  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  Slate,  or  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States"  (constitution,  art.  VII.  sec  6).  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or 
marine  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a 
resident  of  this  State  In  consequence  of  being  stationed  therein" 
(constitution,  art  V^I.  sec  7)  A  specific  law  on  voting  by  persons 
In  military  service  (Laws,  1918  ch  46)  was  apparently  con.s'ldered 
temporary  Any  qualified  elector  absent  from  his  home  precinct 
may  vote  by  mail  (Code.  1939,  sees  16  0606-16  0609).  A  person  not 
rcKlstered  may  "furnish  to  the  Judges  of  election  his  affidavit, 
stating  that  he  Is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  precinct,  giving  his  place 
of  residence,  the  time  he  has  resided  therein,  and  the  reason  why 
he  was  not  registered"  (see,  16  0706). 

TINNESSEX 

No  specific  reference  to  voting  by  persons  In  military  service 
found  Any  voter  whose  business,  occupation,  or  habitual  duties 
requires  absence  from  the  city  or  county  of  residence  may  vote  by 
mall  (Code.  1932,  sees,  2228  2256).  Absent  registration  Is  permitted 
(sec.  2254). 

TEXAS 

"The  following  classes  of  persons  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
In  this  State  •  •  •  all  soldiers,  ma.-lnes.  and  seamen  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  Provided 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Texas,  the  National  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  Organized  Reserves 
of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art.  VI.  sec.  1).  Payment  of 
poll  tux  ccnstltules  registration. 

xrrAH 

"A  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence 
by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  No  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or 
marine  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  resident  of  this  State  in  consequence  of  being  stationed  at  any 
military  or  naval  station  within  the  same"  (Rev.  Stat  1933,  sec. 
25  2  14)  Any  qualified  elector  absent  more  than  20  miles  from 
his  voting  precinct  may  vote  by  mall  (see.  25-5-1;  sec.  26-5-14). 
Absent  registration  Is  not  permitted. 

\'XKMONT 

"A  person  shall  not  gain  or  lose  a  residence  by  reason  of  his 
presence  or  absence  while  In  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States'"  (Public  Laws.  1933.  sec,  87).  Legal  voters  absent  at  any 
election  may  vote  by  mail  (sees  91-108  amended  Laws.  1935.  No.  6. 
Laws.  1937.  No  4) .  There  Is  no  provision  for  absent  registration  but 
renewal  is  not  required. 

vniGiNtA 

"No  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  of  the  United  States  Army 
or  Navy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  residence  as  to  the  light 
of  suffrage  in  the  State,  or  In  any  county,  city,  or  town  thereof,  by 
reason  of  Ijeing  stationed  therein"  (constitution,  sec,  24),  Appar- 
ently citizenship  In  the  State  Is  lost  only  by  definite  act  of  relin- 
quishment (Michle's  Ct>de,  1936,  sees.  63  66 1  Any  qualified  voter 
may  vote  by  mail  (sees.  202-218).  Absent  registration  la  not 
permitted. 

WASHINGTON 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting  •  •  •  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  It  by  rea- 
son of  his  absence,  while  In  the  clvU  or  military  service  of  the  State 
or  of  the  United  States"  (constitution,  art  VI,  see.  4),  "Abj-ence 
from  State  on  business  shall  not  afTect  the  question  of  residence  of 
any  person"  ( Remin'<tcns  Revi.sed  Codes,  1932,  sec  5111).  Any  regis- 
tered voter  absent  from  his  precinct  may  vote  by  mail  (Supp  193U. 
sees  528a  5282).  Absent  registration  is  not  penxutted  but  reuewiJ 
Is  not  required. 

WEST   VIRCINU 

'"No  person  In  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State  by  rea-son  of  being 
stationed  therein""  (constitution,  art.  IV.  see.  1).  A  soldiers'  absent 
voting  law  (Laws.  1917.  2d  Ex  ch  13)  Is  apparently  considered 
merged  in  a  general  absent  voting  law  under  which  any  qualified 
elector  absent  from  the  State  may  vote  by  mail  (Mlchles  Code.  1937. 
sees  135-149).  The  right  to  absent  registration  Is  doubtful  (see 
Chaffee.  A    E.  Summary  of  the  General  Election  Laws.   1936  ed). 

WISCONSIN 

"No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  last  his  resldencre  In  this  State 
by  reason  of  his  at>senee  on  business  of  the  United  States'  (consti- 
tution, art  III.  sec  4»  "No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State 
In  consequence  of  Ijelng  stallcned  within  the  same  "  (ecn.-.tituticn. 
art  III,  sec  5i ,  An  act  for  field  votini?  by  companies  of  the  National 
Guard  In  active  service  (Laws.  1916  Ex  ch  2i  has  been  superseded 
by  a  general  absent  voting  law  under  which  qualified  electors  may 
vote  by  mail  iStat  ,  1939.  sees.  11  64-11  68).  Abeent  registration  is 
permitted  (see    6  17). 

WTOMIKG 

"No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  In  the  State 
by  reason  of  his  absence  on  business  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  or  in  the  nUlitary  cr  naval  service  of  the  United  States  "  (ccn- 
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BtltuttOD.  art  VI,  w*.  7>.  "No  soidler.  seaman,  or  marine  In  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  sball  t>e  deemed  a  resident  of 
this  State  In  consequence  of  his  t>elng  stationed  therein  '  (consti- 
tution, art.  VI.  sec  8) .  Any  qualified  elector  absent  from  his  county 
may  vote  by  mall  (Rev.  SUt.  1931.  sees.  36-1401  1420,  Amended 
Laws.  1835.  ch  30;  Lows,  1937.  ch,  7).  At>sent  registration  Is  not 
permitted,  but  apparently  renewal  Is  not  required. 


S.  355a-H.  R  10101 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATlVES 
Thursday,  August  29, 1940 


MEMORANDLTU  ON  S    3550  AND  H   R    lOlOI 


Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

MEMORANDtTM    ON   S.    3S»0   AND   H.   R.    iOIOl 

The  title  of  each  of  these  bills  Is:  **TD  maKe  unlawful  the  trans- 
portation of  convict-made  goods  In  Interstate  commerce. '" 

Their  purpose  would  be  more  accurately  described  under  a  title: 
"To  soak  the  f,\rmers  for  Uie  l>eneflt  of  the  cordage  and  the  farm- 
machinery    miiniifacturers.'" 

These  bills  oriRlnated  with  a  group  of  blnder-twlne  manufac- 
turers, members  of  the  cortlage  Institute,  but  have  been  paraded 
before  Congress  behind  a  labor  mask.  The  real  beneflcUries  of 
this  proposed  legislation  are  not  workers,  but  are  blndcr-twlne 
manufacturers 

The  lntersti\te  transportation  of  convict-made  poods  In  every 
line  except  binder  twine  and  farm  machinery  has  ceased  because 
of  legislation  adopted  by  most  of  the  States  under  authority  of 
the  Ashurst-Sumners  Act  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Uawes- 
Cocp>er  Act 

Eight  state  prisons  manufacture  binder  twine  and  only  one  farm 
machiner>-.  These  eight  States  are  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
Minnesota  Is  the  only  State  prison  manufacturing  farm  machinery. 

Under  the  drive  to  make  effective  State  Inhibitions  agaln.st  open- 
market  sales  of  convict-made  goods,  nearly  all  of  the  States  have 
adopted  legislation  to  prohibit  transportation  of  prison-made  goods 
Into  each  such  State  Tlie  law  In  a  few  States  exempts  binder 
twine  and  farm  machinery  from  such  Inhibitions,  Wisconsin  Is 
one  such   State 

For  more  than  20  year«  cordage  Interests  have  promoted  national 
legislation  to  destroy  State  set-ups  for  production  of  prison-made 
binder  twine  These  cordage  Interest*,  like  barnacles,  attached 
thcniselves  to  the  clothing,  the  shirt,  the  foundry  industries  In 
their  fight  to  eliminate  prison  production  from  competition  In 
these   fields   with   free    labar 

In  this  content  it  was  po.'isible  to  show  Inst.inces  where.  In 
some  lines  at  manufacture,  prison  production  was  marketed  un- 
fairly In  competition  with  like  goods  made  in  free  indusuy. 

No  such  condition  exists  as  to  prlson-manvifactured  binder  twine. 

WHY   WE31E   PRISON   iLILLS  ESTABLISHED? 

The  estab'.tshment  of  blnder-twlne  mills  in  the  prisons  of  sev- 
eral of  thr  States  was  made  through  eflorts  of  grain-producing 
farmers  to  protect  themselves  against  extortionate  prices  of  the 
twine  used  to  bind  grain.  These  mills  have  made  an  outstanding 
record  of  attainment  of  the  ob>ectlve  responsible  for  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Without  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  competing  free  in- 
dustry, prl.vjn  blnder-twlne  mills  accomplished  their  purpose. 

These  mills  are  an  effective  stabilizing  influence  upon  the  price 
of  binder   twine 

Dunne  the  exLstenre  of  N  R  A  .  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  fairness  of  the  operators  of  these  prison  mllLs  was  made  when 
under  the  codes  they  sat  together  with  the  code  authorities  of  the 
free-cordagr.  mdusin-  The  prison  mills  willingly,  in  fact,  avidly, 
accepted   tlie  wage  and   hour  condlticwis  of  free   industry 

The  only  differential  ihey  a*lced.  and  the  competlnK:  free  In- 
dustrv  rradllv  cons'drred  It  to  he  Justified,  was  a  price  dlffer- 
entlal  to  cover  the  lack  cf  ofnclency  in  the  prison-operated  mills 
This  price  differentldl  varied  Irom  wie-haJI  cent  to  about  one  cent 
per  p>und  en  binder  twine  No  complaint  was  made  by  private 
manufacturers  that  prlstw  blnder-twlne  manufacturers  had  chiseled 
in  any  p.-vrtlf-ulars.  , 

It  Is  true  u  decline  tn  the  amoimt -of  twine  sold  by  the  free 
manufacturers  has  been  experienced  in  this  cotintry.  The  same 
applies  to  thi^  prl.son  mills.  Tliere  are  two  reascn.s  for  this:  one. 
the  Introducti  >n  cf  the  combine  harveet'ng  machine,  doing  away 
with  the  net-cl  >  f  binding  gr;iln;  and  second,  the  increa.'^  In  im- 
poru  cf  foreign   twine.     In   this  wartime   this  latter  reason  has 


almof^^t  been  eliminated  except  for  the  atock  of  foreign  fwlrie  car- 
ried over  Irom  the  Imports  made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  war. 

The  manufacture  In  priacn  of  twine  was  undertaken  In  the  iirit 
Instance  not  for  the  main  purpose  of  giving  prisoners  employment 
but  to  protect  agriculture,  the  fundamental  lndut>lryof  thla  country, 
agaiiist  exploitation  by  a  handful  of  binder-twine  manufacturer^. 
The  same  condiuon  that  Justified  Its  establishment  In  the  first 
tnavance  exL^ts  today.  There  are  fewer  free  manufacturing  plants 
producing  binder  twine  than  were  In  business  15  years  ago.  Also, 
there  are  fewer  State-operated  blnder-twlne  mills.  The  di&appear- 
ance  of  some  manufacturers  from  this  field  was  not  due  to  prison- 
made  twine,  but  In  large  measure  was  due  to  the  "squeeze""  tactics 
of  free  Industry  to  change  In  harvesting  processes,  and  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  twine. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  prison  mills  protected  grain-produc- 
ing fanners  agaiiu-t  extortion  employment  was  furnished  to 
prisoners.  These  prison  twine  mills  have  not  only  been  a  source 
of  labor  and  income  to  prisoners  but  have  produced  substantial 
revenue  to  operating  States  Through  these  revenues  It  has  been 
possible  In  some  In.'-tances.  cither  wholly  or  In  considerable  part, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  prl.son  establishments 

Ui'.fortunately  for  this  pre?»entatlon  figures  are  not  available  from 
all  States  manufacturing  binder  twine  to  ebow  -^hat  these  publicly 
owned  and  operated  pnuon  actlvltiea  have  done  for  the  Stale*  and 
for  the  prisoners 

In  Minnesota.  In  26  years.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  and  of  farm  machinery  In  its  prison  has  brought 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $20,000,000,  and  that  over  and  abov«  the 
co6t  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  In  the  past  10  years,  the  earnings 
of  prUioners  averaged  $150,000  per  year,  or  a  total  of  $1,500,000  In  a 
decade 

In  addition  to  a  saving  made  through  the  revenue  from  these 
prison  Industries  during  the  26-year  period.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
the  use  of  binder  twine  from  Its  State-owned  mill  the  farmers  of 
Mlnne!«ota  made  an  additional  saving  of  $10,000,000 

In  Wisconsin  in  a  25-year -operating  period  Its  prison  blnder-twlne 
mill,  a  very  nvodest  mill  compared  with  that  of  Minnesota,  turned 
Into  the  general  fund  for  Inmate  labor  $696,530,  and  frcm  the 
blnder-twlne  revolving  fund  which  Is  never  permitted  to  exceed 
•600.000.  the  general  fund  has  received  $1,263,059. 

In  other  wurd=  the  Wisconsin  mill  has  brought  Into  the  Treasury 
of  that  State  ei,9.'59,589.  This  does  not  Include  sums  paid  to 
prisoners  porsoniilly 

It  Is  estimated  the  actual  savings  to  Wisconsin  grain-producing 
farmers  through  the  operation  of  the  prison  blnder-twlne  mill  at 
a  minimum  l5  In  exrcss  of  $100  000  per  year,  or  for  the  period 
covered  it  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  farmers  on  their  binder 
twine  of  $1,500  000 

So  the  experiences  of  these  two  States  present  the  picture  of  bene- 
fits accruing  from  blnder-twlne  mills  operated  In  their  prisons. 

Tlie  picture  of  this  li>dustry  and  the  social  and  economic  eflfect 
It  has  In  the  giving  of  employment  to  prisoners  and  at  the  same 
time  the  giving  of  protection  to  farmers,  places  Its  value  on  an 
entirely  different  baois  than  that  of  any  other  prison  Industry  dlB' 
poFlng  Its  product*  on  the  open  market. 

Wisconsin  has  no  private  manufacturer  of  binder  twine  within 
Its  borders.  Fvery  pound  of  the  binder  twine  manufactured  by 
the  Wisconsin  prison  mill  Is  sold  within  the  confines  of  the  State. 
Farmers  In  northwcFt  Wl.sconsln.  because  located  close  to  the 
Minnesota  prison  mill,  buy  binder  twine  from  that  mill,  aa  the 
freight  rate  Is  less  from  Stillwater  to  points  In  the  northwest  of 
the  State  than  from  Waupun.  Wis.,  which  Is  situated  a  little  south 
cf  the  central  part  of  Wisconsin. 

To  briefly  present  an  additional  picture  of  the  benefits  which 
prison  Industry  confers  upon  the  farmers,  the  Minnesota  prison  In 
1940,  has  a  wholesale  price  cf  $164,  f.  o.  b.  Stillwater,  from  its  7-foot 
binder  The  competing  machine  sold  by  ti\e  International  Har- 
vester Co  Is  priced  f  o  b.  Chicago  at  $211,  aiul  l>y  the  John  Deers 
Co.,  1211,25,  f,  o  b,  MoUne.  This  difference  of  147  on  each  machine 
of  this  type  is  evidence  that  In  those  communities  where  the  prison- 
made  machinery  Is  being  shut  away  from  the  farmers,  that  the 
charge  of  extortionate  prices  and  monopoly  control   Is  establlFhcd. 

The  facts  presented  here  establish  that  the  prison  production 
of  binder  twine  and  of  farm  machinery  is  an  entirely  dlfTertnt 
relationship  than  Is  that  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 
ahlrts  and  overall*  and  other  articles  of  like  character  which  were 
cited  In  the  charge  of  unfair  competition  and  wrong  done  to  labor 
by  prl.son  manufacture.  Similar  wrongs  were  never  ruccesstuUy 
establlsheci  In  the  caae  of  prison  production  of  binder  twine  or 
farm  machinery,  but  on  the  contrary  not  only  have  farmers  bene- 
fited but  the  public  has  been  protected,  as  the  lower  price  of  the 
binder  twine  and  farm  machinery  must  lower  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
diK:Uon  of  grain 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  Implications  of  statements  made  here 
fn  Congress  in  support  of  this  legislation,  the  langttagc  of  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Act  or  of  the  Aahurst-Sumners  Act  was  not  manda- 
tory Each  was  an  act  to  provide  certain  rules  with  respect  to 
transportation  and  sale  of  prison-made  goods  The*?  acts  were  to 
become  effective  only  tlirough  the  action  of  the  Siatcs  Each  State 
Was  free  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt  legislation  to  give  effect  to  these 
acts  of  Corgress  In  the  language  of  either  of  these  statutes, 
there  Is  no  compulsion  placed  upon  the  States.  The  Hawes-Cooper 
Act  dlvi^sts  pr. son-made  goods  of  Interstate  cliaracter  provided  such 
go  ds  made  in  nav  State  are  sent  Into  another  State  which  ha* 
enacted  a  statute  to  give  effect  to  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act.     The 
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A*hur«t-8umn«^  Act  provldrs  penalties  for  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  priscn-made  gtxxU  or  for  ofTfrinf?  for  sale  such  goods 
on  rhe  cpen  market,  provided  that  such  Roods  are  received  or 
offer«l  IcT  sale  "in  violation  of  any  law  of  such  State  or  Territory." 

The  Fetleral  law  lmp<>slng  penalties  only  becomes  operative 
through  a  Kical  law  enacted  to  make  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  and 
the  Axhun^t -Sumner!  Act  iffectlve  within  th.it  State. 

Staler  that  have  refused  to  etiact  such  h^Klslatlon  are  as  clearly 
within  their  legitimate  sovereign  rights  as  are  those  States  which 
have  enacted  leglsiation  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  these 
!>tatu"e» 

Neither  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  nor  the  Ashur^t-Sumners  Act 
In  language  or  declared  purpose  were  amendatory  cf  any  con- 
stltirtional  p<iwer  of  a  State  Th-.^e  act.s  placed  within  the  power  of 
each  8'ate  to  determine  for  Itself  whether  it  desired  to  limit  Its 
rwn  right  to  ship  or  receive  cr  jiell  or  pt-rmlt  the  sale  In  the  opn-n 
market,  within  ita  own  borders,  convict-made  g'ods  However,  the 
legtflatlon  proposed  in  8  3550  and  H  R  10101  Is  broader  than  any 
heretofore  offered,  m  that  it  provides  p«'naltles  for  the  transport  oJf 
ccnvlcl-made  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

VIOLATION     OF    STATES    RIGHT 

There  Is  no  reference  to  violation  of  a  law  of  a  State  This  Is  as 
bro«d  a  prohibition  as  can  b«*  wTlttrn  Into  the  statutes  It  Is  not 
depet-.dei.t  upon   the  action  <  f  any  State  law       It  Is  compulsory 

Heretofore  legislation  to  limit  prison  Industries  was  enacted  with 
coatlr.g  of  honeyed  words  which  won  acceptance  bccaiL*e  the 
right  of  the  State  to  act  upon  the  trantportatlon  and  disposition 
of  prijum  gocds  whether  made  within  or  without  Its  borders,  was 
safeguarded  This  legislation  ctentcs  discretion  to  the  State  and 
arbitrarily   imposes  the   will   of  Congress 

Thl"i  legislation  has  been  advanced  by  gum-shoe  method.''  The 
States  concerned  were  without  notice  of  it  until  after  It  had  been 
sent  to  conference  In  the  turmoil  of  more  Important  subjects 
of  legi.tlation.  this  was  put  through  without  the  general  hearings 
and  complete  consideration  which  should  l)e  given  to  any  legisla- 
tion which  affects  or  modifies  the  program  of  a  State  In  the  han- 
dling of  Its  penal-treatment  program  That  Is  the  concern  of  all 
the  ptHjple  of  the  States  It  should  not  be  .sacrificed  to  the  cu- 
pidity the  greed,  the  selflsh  interest  of  any  group  or  combination 
of  groups. 

Appropriations  and  Contract  Authorizations  1940 


Tabi*   1 — ApprrypriatifTTis   and   contract   authnrtsationji  incurred   by 
th€  thbU  $€ssum  of  the  Sevcnty-surth  Congress  (1940)— Con. 

Legislative: 

Riegtilar 

Permanent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN^  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  29,  1940 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  the  amounts 

of  money  made  available  as  a  result  of  the  passage  cf  bills 

from  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the  29th  day  of  August 

1940: 

Tablx    I  — Apftropriations   and  contract  authorizations   iticurred   by 
the  thtrd  session  of  tfie  Seventy-sixth  Congress  (1940) 

Agriculture  and  farm  credit; 

Regular. $918.603  918  00 

Permanent    113.052.045  00 

Reapproprlatlooa 9.  305.  000  00 

R    F.  C.  funds 150.000.000  00 

'  •1.189.960.963.00 

District   of  Columbia: 

Reirular 48  766.080  00 

Permanent 3.873  821  00 

Contract  authorlEattons  ..  600.  5C0  OU 

Reappropriaiiona... 17  500  00 

63,  256.  901  00 

Independent   office*: 

Regular 1.  120.  240  528  00 

Permanent _        279  027.186  00 

Contract  aulhortatlon*  ._  2  000  000  00 

R   F  C  funds „  2.000,000  00 

,^  Reappropiiations 8.141.620  00 

1.  409.  409.  314-  00 

Interior 

Regular 135  383  330  00 

Permanent 13.505  940  00 

ReapproprUttons 18.203  900  00 

Coutrmct  authorizations  ._  10.  220.  OOO  00 

175,  313.  170  00 

Labor-Federml  Sectirlty: 

Regular 1.  023.  282  690  00 

Permanent  trust 140.  176.  723  00 

Permanent  annual 9.550.000  00 

Special    fund. 15.869.750  00 

Reapproprlatlonfl 41.406  00 

I.  188.  930.  560.  00 


$23.  671    220  00 
608  600  00 


Military: 

Regular 1.499.  323  322  CO 

Permanent 18.799  00 

Contract   authorizations..       323.229.636  00 

War  Department  civil  functions: 

Regtilar 222.  718,  717  00 

Permanent 2.423.700  00 

Contract    authorUatlona..  103.500.000  00 

Navy: 

Regular.. 1.30fl   171    138  CO 

Permanent 2.430.000  00 

Contract    authorizations. _  182.741.612.00 

State   Ju-»tlce.  and  Commerce: 

Regular _ 107,  149.  OCO  00 

Permanent 4.185.280  CO 

Reapproprlatlons 600.  000  00 

TTi^asury    and    Post   CfOce: 

Regular 1.032.801.095  00 

Permanent    3.  397.  997   215  00 

Reapprcpriatlons 31,  000,  000  00 

Supplemental  deflclency: 

Regular  

Contract  authorizations 


252 
2, 

340. 

450. 

776 
COO 

00 
00 

57. 

541. 

300 

00 

92. 

035 

408 

52 

85. 
53 

891. 
575 

777 
000 

23 
00 

Urgent  deficiency,  regular 

First  deficiency,   regular 

Second  deficiency: 

Regular 

Contract  authorizations  .. 

Relief: 

Regular.- 1.157.  711    357  00 

R    F    C.  funda 125.  OCO.  000  00 

Supplemental     national     defi- 
ciency : 

Regular 1.  479.  777    147   00 

Contract  authorizations..       289.  136.  761  00 


$24.  279.  820  00 

1.822,  571.757  00 
328.642  417  00 

1,493.342.750.00 
111.934.280  00 

4. 461.798  310  00 

254, 790.776  00 
57.541,300  00 
92. 035. 408  52 

139. 466.  777  23 

1.232.711.357.00 

1.768.  913.908  00 


15.854  889.777  75 

This  does  not  include  amounts  made  available  to  the 
R.  P.  C.  exceeding  Sl.000,000.000.  and  many  smaller  items 
from  the  claims  committees. 

I  shall,  after  the  last  bill  is  passed,  bring  this  up  to  date, 
complete  with  all  items. 


What  Happens  If  Wealth  Is  Conscripted? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  C.VLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON   "TIMES- HERALD 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morning: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  nf  August  29.  1940] 
George  Washington  said:  'Ebtcesslve  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and 
even  second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other." — From  the 
Farewell   Address. 

What  Happtns  it  Wealth  Is  CoNacaipnu'' — What  Does  rr  Mxan' 
This    red-hot    slogan.     -Conscript    the    wealth    If    you    conscript 
the   men."    is   just   the   kind   of   catchy    business   to  lead   a   lot  of 
good  people  into  sumething  they  dun  t  want. 
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Everybody    knows    what    happens   when    a    man    ts   drafted    Into 

military   service 

Have  you  done  much  thinking  about  what  happens  to  con- 
scripted wealth? 

Con.«cnptcd  wealth  doesn't  Just  mean  conscripted  money.  After 
all.  that  Is  Just  a  matter  of  taxation.  The  Government  always 
gets  what  It  is  after  in  the  lax  line.  Always  has  Always  will 
as  long  as  there's  anything  to  get. 

So  if  the  Ploguii  ih  going  to  lead  to  anything.  'Conscript  the 
wealth"  means  that  the  Government  will  move  in  and  take  over 
Indiastries  li>ck,  stock,  and  barrel,  in  the  name  of  national  defense. 

Now.  for  the  past  several  years  the  same  kind  of  p«^ple  who 
are  now  yelling  loudest  abcut  conscripting  the  wealth  have  been 
yelling  about  the  necessity  to  protect  labor  by  higher  pay  aiid 
shorter  hours  of  work  They  have  backed  all  kinds  of  law. 
State  and  Federal,  to  protect  the  working  man  against  arbitrary 
treatment   by   his  employer. 

And  the  great  weapon  which  they  have  forged  to  protect  the 
workingman  has  been  the  strike.  We  have  a  multitude  of  laws 
today  guaranteeing  labor  the  right  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, to  strike  against  what  it  considers  abuse,  and  to  punish  the 
employer  who  behaves  badly  when  he  doesn't  like  the  way  ihing.s  go. 

thi  emplotth  will  get  bt 

Now  under  this  "wealth  conscription"  project  many  of  these  same 
advocates  of  labor  reform  are  shouting  for  the  employer  would  be 
kicked  all  the  way  cut  of  his  plant  and  the  whole  put  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  to  advance  the  national  defense. 

Forget  about  the  employer  If  he  has  anything  at  all  saved  up. 
he'll  get  by  even  If  the  Government  doesn't  pay  him  off  for  his 
capital  Investment 

But  whaf  nb'Ut  the  employees  who  have,  these  5  years  pa-^t. 
been  enjoying  the  right  to  strike,  the  40-hour  week,  the  protected 
w^age.  and  penerally  a  stronger  position  opposite  the  table  ol 
authority? 

Can  you  fancy  a  union  business  agent  telling  the  Army  officer  In 
charge  of  a  steel  mill  where  to  get  cff? 

When  the  Government  conscripts  a  chunk  of  wealth  It  conscripts 
all  that  goes  with  it  and  that  Includes  the  filing  clerks,  the  elevator 
beys,  and  the  Janitors  as  well  as  the  lifters  and  pushers  out  in 
the  mill. 

Everybody,  not  Just  the  men  drafted  Into  the  Army,  would  be  In 
the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 

TOU   don't  STRIKi:  ON  TTNCLE  SAM 

And  do  you  think  labor  unions  can  do  anything  to  protect  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  when  the  Government  is  boss?  If 
you  do  ask  the  boys  in  the  W  P.  A.  union  who  tried  to  pull  a  strike 
In  New  "York  and  another  one  here  about  a  year  ago  They  got  a 
message  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  reminding  them  that  no- 
body has  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government. 

So  they  silently  folded  their  tents. 

If  that  Isn  t  enough  for  you.  consider  the  position  of  the  labor 
unions  in  Germany  Or  In  Russia.  They  don't  do  m.uch  worth 
telling  to  protect  labor  against  the  Government  there,  do  they? 

MADF  in   MOSCOW 

There  are  some  people  In  this  country  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  in  charge  of  everything.  That's  becau-se  they  figure 
they  will  then  be  in  charge  of  the  Government  But  how  anybcdy 
who  clain^  to  believe  In  the  system  of  civilization  under  which  most 
Americans  were  born  and  brought  up,  and  which  we  are  all  sup- 
posed now  to  be  preparing  to  defend,  can  fall  for  their  racket  Is 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Every  time  somebody  shouts  "conscript  the  wealth"  they  are 
delighted  But  there  Is  no  reason  for  the  rest  cf  us  to  be  That 
slogan  was  made  In  Moscow.  If  any  ever  was.  The  next  time  you 
hear  it.  ask  the  shouter  Just  what  It  means. 

You'll  find  out.  sure  enough,  that  he  doesn't  realize  what  he  has 
been  saying,  or  he  is  working  straight  toward  Government-take- 
everythlng 

Modern   Philosophy  of  Politics:   An   Appraisal  of 
the  Republican  Nominee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  TACOMA   LABOR   ADVOCATE 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an 
editorial  from  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate,  of  my  home  city 
of  Tacoma.  Wash.  This  is  the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  my  congressional  district,  and  is  an 


excellently  edited  and  managed  weekly  publication.  Its 
editor.  John  McGivney.  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  writers 
on  labor  matters  in  the  United  States.  He  has  written  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  i.ssue  which  is  so  thoughtful  and  pro- 
vocative that  I  am  including  it  in  my  reinarks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

(From  Uie  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate.  Tacoma.  Wash.] 

MR.    WIIXKIZ    ACCTPTS 

As  we  listened  to  the  accrptance  !=peech  cf  Mr  'WlUkle,  and  later 
on  rend  it  again  In  the  papers  next  day,  we  had  the  strange  feeling 
that  W!>  wished  he  would  make  up  hi.s  mind 

For  the  life  of  us  we  couldn  t  make  out  whether  he  was  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative,  a  new  dealer  or  a  Hooverlte.  and  what  sort  of 
a  witch's  broth  In  the  end  he  had  mixed  up  for  the  workers  of 
tear^  and  sweat,  for  we  never  saw  a  businessman,  especially  a  big 
busini'.ssmnii.  in  tears  or  sweating  In  all  our  lifetime,  we  could  not 
determine  at  all 

We  found  ourselves  sympathizing  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  where  even  on  the  conscription  question  both  sides 
clamied  WiUkle  for  one  of  themselves.  The  antlcon.scrlptlonlsta 
Insisted  he  had  not  declared  for  anything  like  the  draft,  while 
supporters  of  the  draft  were  equally  emphatic  that  he  had 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  utterances  he  appeared  to  support  In 
all  Its  mood.s  and  tenses  the  New  Deal,  and  the  only  objection  he 
seemed  to  have  to  any  of  It  was  that  President  Roosevelt  headed 
the  administration  And  we  found  also  that  he  was  In  the  same 
plight  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  which  he  was 
heart  and  soul  supporting  except  that  he  d.dn't  like  Roosevelt's 
way  of  doing  It.  We  gathered  that  the  New  Deal  would  be  all  right 
except  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  and  we  began  to  wonder  indeed  how  It 
was  that  Mr  Willkie  ever  allowed  anyone  to  baptize  him  In  the 
Republican  faith,  except  that  he  was  tempted  by  Wall  Street,  where 
he  lived  and  fell 

We  observe  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturer*,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  various  bitter  antl-new- 
dealers  are  all  for  Mr.  WUlkle.  We  have  noted  In  the  city  of 
destiny  some  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  New  Deal  are 
proud  to  wear  Wlllkie  buttons,  and  we  wonder  why. 

Mr  Wlllkie.  In  his  acceptance  speech,  swallows  the  New  Deal — 
hook.  line,  and  sinker.  He  approves  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing for  labor.  He  rndors«'s  wnth  emphasis  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  and  even  promised  to  Increase  wages  and  shorten  hours  He 
approved  the  S  E.  C  .  regulation  of  publlc-utllitles  corporations, 
which  seems  as  near  economic  treason  for  such  a  one  as  a  mati 
can  get,  takes  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Democrats  to  his  bosom, 
and  says  he  can  lick  Hitler,  giving  him  cards  and  spades  and  little 
casino. 

But  that's  Just  why  he  hates  Roosevelt's  policy.  He  threatens, 
says  Wlllkie.  and  Mr.  Wlllkie  then  to  show  that  he  can  out-rant 
all  ranters  does  a  bit  of  threatening  himself. 

We  confess  that  while  we  found  the  acceptance  speech  of  Mr. 
Willkie  quite  an  intriguing  effort,  we  d;dn  t  get  the  answer  to 
some  of  the  things  that  a  labor  editor  should  know.  We  didn't 
find  cut  who  Is  backing  Mr  Willkie  for  that  Is  quite  impr^rtant. 
There  Is  no  such"~thing  as  an  independent  politician  The  naen 
who  pay  the  Republican  piper  called  the  tune.  And  we'd  like  to 
know  who  that  was 

We  don't  know  how  there  could  have  been  in  one  short  week 
such  a  demand  Icr  one  that  not  one  In  a  hundred  ever  heard  of  or  If 
they  did  ever  remembered  We  would  like  to  know  who  paid  the 
claquers  In  the  gallery  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  who  shouted 
all  through  the  day  and  all  through  the  night,  "We  want  WUlkle," 
when  they  would  not  know  Wlllkie  from  a  crow  We  would  like  to 
know  who  had  the  money  and  the  foresight  to  give  the  delegates  who 
came  for  Dewey  and  for  Taft  the  "bum  s  rush  "  and  dumped  them 
Into  the  Wlllkie  camp.  We  wonder  what  brought  Lament  to  Phila- 
delphia and  how  he  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  shenanigan  which 
swept  the  delegates  for  the  native  son  of  Pennsylvania  not  Into 
the  ranks  of  Bob  Taft  but  into  the  rantas  of  Wendell  Wlllkie. 

In  fact  we  would  like  to  know  who  discovered  WlUkle  and  how 
come  he  was  to  become  so  soon  "a  second"  Lincoln  and  who  In 
a  single  acceptance  speech  could  make  the  second  part  nullify  every- 
thing he  said  In  the  first  part 

Candy  for  everyone,  and  then  tears  and  sweat!  Well  we  know 
who  suffer  tears  and  who  are  bathed  in  a  bloody  sweat  of  privation 
and  misery.  And  we  know  it  s  nut  the  Wlllkles  nor  the  bosses  for 
whom  the  Wlllkles  as  attorneys  and  managers  are  merely  servUig 
men 

Of  course  we  know  that  Mr.  WUlkle  consulted  everyone.  Taft. 
Dewey.  Hamilton.  Hoover.  Landon.  Most  of  these  are  men  of  dif- 
ferent views  You  couldn't  reconcile  one  with  the  other  If  you 
tried.  And  they  all  tried  to  wind  Wlllkles  acceptance  speech  over 
to  their  polnu  and  so  Inevitably  there  is  hodgepodge  which  could 
be  all  things  to  all  men — alike  new  dealers  tmd  old 

But  as  an  acceptance  speech  it  lacked  one  notable  feature.  It 
wa.s  not  the  voice  of  a  fearless  captain  and  full  of  hunUllty.  full 
of  noble  dread  for  the  awful  tasks  which,  if  he  were  elected,  fate 
would  Impose  upon  him  It  was  a  mocking  and  Ignoble  state  of 
mind  which  would  challenge  the  President  of  the  UniUd  States 
to  exhibit  himself  and  as  our  Chief  Executive  as  a  conteiitlous  rival, 
to  a  holding  company  charlatan  while  Prefcidenl  Roosevelt  is  bearing 
the  tremendous  respcnsibility  cf  this  emergency  on  his  shoulders. 
It  was  such  an  outrageou.i  stiggesllon  that  we  begin  to  suspect 
Wlllkie  Is  a  brazen  fraud,  for  no  man  could  mean  to  do  any  such 
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thlntt  »s  th»t  in  thU  crtals  of  our  Nations  history.  Willkie  promised 
pvfrythmg  to  'v-rvbody  He  Is  going  to  start  the  wheels  of  Industry 
by  frt^  enurpr.of  but  the  mystery  of  his  method  Is  a  secret  appar- 
ently shared  in  only  by  names  so  august  that  he  dare  net  utter 
th«m. 

Fmnkly  we  are  appalled  bv  the  nmazlnR  and  expanded  efforts  to 
exploit  Wlllkie  It  began  in  Philadelphia  It  Is  continued  at  Elwood. 
Ind..  and  at  the  latter  place  revealed  such  a  mastery  of  showman- 
ship that  those  in  charge  could  have  no  aim  but  pretensions.  We 
would  like  to  compliment  Wlllkie  by  saylni;  that  it  must  have 
been  arranged  for  him.  not  by  him.  For  we  doubt  if  even  the  most 
arrant  pt)litlca;  humbug  would  go  as  far  as  that 

Yet  we  confcM  that  the  miracle  of  effort  In  an  attempt  to  seat 
150  000  people  on  30.000  wooden  seats  must  have  rivaled  or  was 
intendMl  to  rival  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  that  fed  once 
on  a  time  the  hungry  multitude  There  was  a  peanut  and  pop- 
corn vending  machine  at  e%ery  corner  and  the  streets  bristled  with 
ice  cream  and  wxla  fountains  for  the  honor  of  the  nominee.  It  was 
to  Ije  a  m'  dern  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the  wonder  is.  so  far  unanswered, 
who  were  the  big  l>oy8  behind  the  reckless  spending. 

It  may  have  been  political  etiquette  which  forbids  the  nominee 
to  Indulge  m  anv  mention  of  his  running  mate.  We  don't  know 
about  that,  but  it  would  have  beon  quite  informative  if  Wlllkie 
had  spent  a  brief  space  of  time  reconciling  his  own  career  as  a 
private  utility  maxnate  and  attorney  with  that  of  Senator  McNart 
who  never  avoided  a  fight  for  Bonneville  and  the  T  V.  A  Mr. 
McN\aT  nev»-r  refused  to  vote  for  the  New  Deal  and  so  his  support 
of  such  aN  he  tintia  favorable  cannot  b<»  doubted  He  Is  not  .suspect. 
But  we  wonder  how  this  great  landlord  like  WiUkie  who  enjoys 
the  secure  revenue  from  tenantry  can  even  come  approximately 
close  a.<(  duch  a  landlord  to  the  McNary-Haui^en  bill  which  with 
fine  flourish  of  the  veto  power  two  Republican  Presidents  have 
killed  becau>e  It  was  meant  to  help  the  small  farmer  and  the 
plastered  farm 

However  these  things  are  beside  the  question  But  there  are 
cth«r  things  which  are  not,  and  it  is  to  them  we  would  refer  This 
Nation  ts  immeried  deeply  m  a  crisis  This  Is  as  ir.evUable  as  that 
ninht  will  follow  day  The  Nation  s  Ideology  will  become  a  defense 
ideology  or  a  war  ideology  That  is  going  to  affect  how  men  think, 
what  men  do.  and  what  men  will  say  It  will  produce  a  more  or 
leas  hysterical  condition,  wherein  the  profiteers  will  seek  to  eke 
out  of  the  Nation's  woes  and  worries  greater  and  greater  profits 

We  .lee  that  condition  coming  down  on  us  right  now  We  could 
not  avoid  it  even  if  we  would  But  Wlllkie  didn't  mention  it  He 
never  t^howed  It  was  even  in  his  thoughts  He  promised  prosperity 
and  work  He  didn't  tell  us  anything  about  the  defense  psychology 
which  will  be  ours  for  the  next  4  years  He  said  not  him?  about 
prices  which  even,  now  are  beginning  to  soar  and  that  efforts  to 
secure  Clovernment  contracts  with  Government  assuming  the  costs 
and   responsibilities  for   industrial   expansion. 

Now.  these  things  are  of  vital  Importance  to  us  They  concern 
all  our  civil  riKhts  They  affect  such  freedom  as  we  have  They 
will  test  our  metal  and  we  may  realize  profoundly  then  what  Tom 
Paine  meant  when  he  said  In  another  day  and  another  crisis. 
•These  are  the  times  that  try  mens  souls" 

We  are  shocked  to  think  that  while  Wlllkie  could  In  such  easy 
fa-shlon  dare  to  belittle  the  Prefldenry  by  attempting  to  drag  it 
Into  the  political  slime  of  the  hustings  he  revealed  no  sense  what- 
ever of  what  IS  before  this  Nation  He  spoke  of  tears  and  sweat. 
But  tears  and  sweat  are  always  the  lot  of  most  of  the  workers, 
and  It  l.s  the  tru.sts  and  monopolies  and  holding  companies  that 
.^ha%-e  thrust  so  much  of  that  privation  upon  them 

We  are  face  to  face  with  an  emergency  and  its  magnitude,  its 
nearness,  and  its  tremendous  re.oponsibilltles  that  seem  to  have 
i>een   ignored  with  or  without  deliberation   by  Mr    Willkie 

However,  that  will  not  matter  We  are  quite  certain  In  our  own 
mind  that  Mr  Roosevelt  will  be  reelected  To  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration, rightly  or  wrongly,  labor  owes  much.  It  has  not  confined 
Itself  to  eloquent  promises  before  Ewood  crowds  to  be  forgotten 
the  next  day  The  Roosevelt  administration  has  translated  into 
cj«ied  what  others  have  said  might  t>e  done  His  administration 
has  helped  the  unemployed  and  all  over  this  Nation  has  kept  them 
at  work  who  wou'.d  otherwise  starve  Every  State  l~  the  richer  for 
the  Roosevelt  administration-  richer  in  new  schools,  richer  in 
roads  and  bridges  and  public  works,  things  that  are  la.stlng  In 
their  worth  and  which  have  rel-.eved  wai^.t  and  p>enury  and  priva- 
tion that  never  would  have  otherwise  t>een  even  palliated 

Rooserelt  came  In  1933  the  great  captain  He  Is  still  the  great 
captain  In  1940  He  Is  the  chief  of  a  ereat  Natlm  to  whom  the 
whole  world  of  men  has  looked  for  inspiration,  for  hope,  and  for 
gxildance  Confident,  alert,  determined,  unflinching  in  will  and 
purpose  to  make  this  America  prove  worthy  of  its  great  tradition  of 
men  and  Institutions.  And  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  people  for 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  so  much  and  whose  great  humani- 
tarian heart  has  l)e«n  m  evidence  m  everything:  he  has  done  for 
them  and  who  more  keenly  than  any  man  since  Lincoln  has  shown 
that  dee<la.  not  word*,  are  what  ccunt.  will  be  reelected 

Mr  Willkie.  we  Judge,  doesn't  like  that  acceptance  speech  H<^ 
has  since  seemingly   weighed    it   and    fo\ind    it    wantinij       Mr     Kkes 

ley  and  acid  criticism  has  made  him  wilt  Dont  answer  it.  he  wires 
his  campaign  manager  Perhaps  already  too  much  dirt  has  been 
shaken  up  to  muddy  the  pool  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  "  is  a  sound 
motto  And  so  we  Judge  that  Wendell  L  Willkie.  despite  the  bi  r 
siiow  at  Elwood  and  the  big  promises  of  what  Norman  Thomas  calle  ! 
a  stick  pf  candy  for  everyone,  may  find  it  harder  to  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  Xht  time  or  enough  at  least  ptu't  of  the  time  to  elec 


the  man  who  comes  to  claim  the  Republican  Party  as  a  E>emocrat 
through  the  grace  of  accentuated  humbug 

Frankly,  we  had  hoped  that  Wendell  Wlllkie  was  a  different  sort 
of  a  man  We  had  believed  that  we  saw  in  him  a  man  free  from 
political  humbug  and  deadly  in  earnest  We  had  hojsed  that  he  was 
one  at  least  who  would  not.  like  so  many,  attempt  the  impossible  feat 
of  riding  two  horses  running  m  different  directions  We  had  hoped 
he  would  not  be  emphatically  a  Mr  Facing  Both  Ways  which  excited 
the  contempt  of  Mr  Bunyan  We  had  believed  that  he  would  have 
something  to  offer — not  Just  as  good,  not  mere  efficient,  but  some- 
thing infinitely  finer  and  franker  and  more  assured  than  the  New 
D«al  There  are  lots  of  things  we  don  t  like  in  the  New  Deal.  But 
Wlllkie  has  nothing  better  and  he  seems  to  think  that  there  should 
be  reast.m  and  sense  In  our  approving  as  he  does  New  Deal  doctrines 
and  deserting  the  political  fortunes  of  the  man  who  gave  it  to  us. 

Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  ingrates  in  this  world  but  we  don't 
believe  that  any  numt)er  can  be  found  among  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  That  we  can  safely  leave  to  those  who  have  already 
taken  a  walk  and  who  find  themselves  much  more  at  home  in  the 
ranks  of  special  privilege  and  spec'al  interests  But  they  were  never 
supporters  of  Mr  Roosevelt  "They  were  silent  servitors  of  react un 
They  have  always  known  on  which  side  their  bread  wa.s  buttered. 
as  the  ox  knoweth  its  owner  and  the  ass  its  ma.ster's  crib 


Sentiment  Grows  for  Tnified  Air  Force 


extp:xsion  of  rp:marks 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WKST   VIRIMNIA 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

~   Thursday.  August  29.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  Aucust 
19.  I  had  the  opportunity  cf  addressing  a  Nation-wide  radio 
audience  on  the  subject  Aviation  Progress  and  Problems.  As 
a  part  of  my  speech  I  advocated  a  Department  of  National 
Defense,  with  Secretaries  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  thf  Air 
Corp.s.  I  placed  that  address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
of  August  20.  At  this  time  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs: 

In  the  President's  Cabinet.  Instead  of  having  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  a  separate  Department  of  Navy  wuh  military 
aviation  scattered  between  them,  there  should  be  a  single  depart- 
ment of  national  defense  under  which  the  three  great  arms  of  our 
Nations  power  may  be  coordinated  on  an  equal  footing  Our  fight- 
ing forces  by  air.  by  land,  and  by  water  should,  on  an  equal  basis, 
find  a  place  in  a  single  great  department  with  one  coordinating 
head  at  the  Cabinet  table.  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri  and  myself 
have  introduced  in  Congress  legislation  which  would  make  this  a 
reality      This  proposal  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 

Asaln  and  again  during  the  past  year  the  power  of  aviation  has 
tjeeti  impressed  upon  us  by  a  ruthless  Invader  May  our  country 
learn,  while  God  gives  us  time,  to  so  nourish  our  aviation  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  fly  ever  triumphantly  over  land  and  sea, 
over  mountjtln  and  wave,  supreme  against  the  Jealousy  of  unprin- 
cipled aggressors 

On  Saturday.  August  24.  I  read  with  interest  and  approval 
of  the  statement  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
Wendell  Willkie.  in  which  he  advocated  a  unified  air  force. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  include  at  this  point 
editorial  comment  from  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Daily  News  of 
yesterday: 

Air  power  has  dominated  that  war  Germany's  preparations 
began  with,  and  have  adhered  to.  the  principle  that  men  who  be- 
lieve in  air  power  and  understand  Its  us<^'S  .should  be  free  \\j 
develDp  it  FYance  and  Britain  were  forced  to  come  to  that 
principle  but  belatedly  The  United  States,  alcne  among  major 
powers,  still  clings  to  the  traditional  practice  that  keeps  air  power 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  subordinate  to  the  Army  and  the 
other   subordinate    to    the   Navy. 

Admirals  have  been  trained  to  think  first  of  battleships.  Gen- 
erals have  been  trained  to  think  first  of  land  armies  Both  are 
necessary-  But  this  country  also  needs  men  who  will  th:nk  first 
of  planes  and  pilots,  and  wha<e  authority  in  their  field  will  equal 

that  the  admirals  and  the  generals  in  theirs  And  then,  above 
them  all.  it  needs  a  higher  authority  to  t>alance  the  development  of 
the  three  arms  of  national  defense  and  to  coordinate  them  if  war 
comes 

This  Is  what  Mr  Willkie  advocates  He  would  begin  Immediately 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  post--a  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  Secretary  cf  War  and 
the  S:X-re'ary  if  the  Navy  His  ultimate  objective  would  be  a 
single  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  cf  defense,  with  under  secretarica 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  air  force. 
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Until  there  is  such  nn  arrangement.  American  air  power  will 
continue  to  be  the  stepchild  of  the  older  services.  Tliere  Is  little 
reason  to  hope  that  aviation  will  be  given  that  emphasis  to  which, 
by  Its  performance  in  modern  warfare,  it  is  entitled  There  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  tremendously  costly  defense  program 
will  be  unbalanced  by  overemphasis  on  older  weapons  whose  effec- 
tiveness has  bein  leswned   by  air  power. 

Mr  Wlllkie  has  taken  a  bold  stand  on  an  Issue  about  which 
much  more  should  be  heard  in  the  Presidential  campaijjii  It  is 
an  issue  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 

This  subject  is  not  new.  and  many  public  ofBcials  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  observers  have  advocated  that  we 
give  proper  place  to  the  air  force  in  national-defen.sc  plan- 
ning and  preparation.  It  is  not  political.  It  is  vital,  as  1 
see  it.  that  we  take  action  toward  this  highly  desired  end. 
For  many  years  I  have  worked  for  such  action.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts. 


Conscription 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  29  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 
I  1940  i 


ARTICLE   FROM   AMERICAN   FEDERATIONIST 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Labor  Weighs  Conscription."  This  article  is  from  the 
American  Federal lonist.  the  ofBcial  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Federation  1st  1 
Labor  Weighs  Conscription 

When  the  mailed  fist  of  any  enemy  of  the  American  people  Is 
thrust  across  the  water  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  world  democracy,  it 
will  be  cru.shed  by  the  solid  armor  of  Impregnable  military  defenses 
backed  by  the  united  national  will,  the  technical  genltis.  and  the 
rich  resotirces  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

In  modern  warfare  effective  national  defense  rests  upon  thr»e 
requirements  essential  to  victory — determination,  organization,  and 
mechanization 

Determination,  born  of  national  unity  and  reinforced  by  the 
singleness  of  purpose  and  conviction  that  freedom  shall  not  be 
destroyed,  is  the  most  powerful  of  our  weapons 

The  defense  of  the  American  .soil  means  more  than  the  defense  of 
home  and  hearth.  It  Is  more  than  a  defense  of  a  way  of  life  It  is 
the  defense  of  basic  human  rights  and  of  institutions  whirh  give 
meaning  to  these  rights  It  Is  the  defense  of  that  democracy  which 
has  given  to  every  citizen  In  our  community  new  stature,  dignity, 
and  scope  for  achievement,  long  sought  by  man  but  heretofore 
denied  him 

KXY    TO    MODERN    MIUTAHT    STTENCTH 

Organization  Is  the  key  to  military  strength  in  modern  warfare 
Not  onlv  organization  and  coordination  cf  military  forces  but 
organization  of  all  n-sources  Is  also  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
defense  In  taking  stock  of  our  strength  we  can  count  our  ability 
to  organize  to  be  s-uperlor  to  that  of  other  peoples,  and  with  reason 

Over  a  brief  span  of  150  vears.  beginning  wuh  a  meager  seacoast 
colony,  we  have  turned  a  continent  untouched  by  civilization  Into 
a  nation  whose  industrial  supremacy  and  standard  of  living  stand 
unchallenged  today 

Our  gigantic  enterprises  and  great*  institutions  bear  convincing 
witness  to  our  ability  to  organize,  to  undertake  a  big  Job.  and  do 
it  quickly,  efficiently,  and  thoroughly. 

Mechanization  is  tndlspen.'iable  to  modern  defense.  A  techno- 
logical revolution  ha.s  swept  the  armies  of  the  world  and  ha.s  made 
hopelessly  ob.solete  the  basic  military  strategy-  and  technique  of 
yesterdav       In  this,  too.  we  shall  be  strong. 

As  a  people  we  are  mechanically  minded  We  have  led  the 
world    In    technological    progre«    and   mechanical    advancement    for 

the  past  hundred  years.  Our  scientists  have  pioneered  in  technical 
discoverv  which  cur  engineers  have  translated  into  miracles  of 
steel,  power,  productivity,  and  made  them  part  of  everyday  life 

In   surveying   our   problem   of    defense   we   face   the   crucial    fact 
that  mcdern  war  is  primarily  a  war  of  machines  and  no  longer  pre- 
dominantly  a   war  of   men      The  character  of  armies  has  always 
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been  determined  by  the  weap>ons  used  The  gasoline  engine  has 
completely  changed  the  scope  and  character  of  warfare  and  equipped 
us  with  new  weapons. 

It  has  made  the  airplane  the  foremost  Instrument  of  combat:  It 
ha.*  given  tanks,  tractors,  armored  trucks,  and  other  mobile  equip- 
ment supreme  importance  on  land;  It  has  given  armies  sp>eed  and 
mobility  they  have  not  known   before. 

To  man  these  weai)on8.  to  put  this  equipment  to  most  effective 
use.  we  need  a  ijerstinnel  in  our  armed  forces  of  a  type  and  char- 
acter wholly  different  from  those  relied  upon  in  the  past. 

We  need  skills  more  than  we  need  numbers  Continued  reliance 
on  sheer  numeric  manpower  can  only  load  to  needless  loss  of 
human  life  and  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  our  entire  defense. 

THE    INGREDIENTS   OF    VICTORY 

Tlie  current  war  In  Europe  has  demonstrated  that  quick,  well- 
coordinated  action,  made  possible  by  topnotch  organization  and 
maximum  efficiency,  plus  mechanical  superiority,  are  the  qualities 
of  victory  Tliese  have  been  the  crucial  secrets  of  success  of  Nazi 
Invaders  We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  these  qualities  within  1  year 
of  compulsory  training  of  2.000.000  conscripts. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  Flanders  and  the  battle  of  France  the 
invading  German  force  was  able  to  overwhelm  armies  possibly 
sevenil  times  its  size  Not  all  of  this  can  be  charged  to  treason 
and  "fifth  column  "  activity. 

Relatively  small  ctmtingents  of  Nazi  troops  were  able  to  sur- 
round and  down  the  great  Allied  force  because  of  their  superior 
skill  In  mechanized  warfare,  better  coordination,  and  greater 
mobility. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  this  fresh  and  bloody  lesson  of  the 
European  war  We  must  put  quality  before  quantity  in  shaping 
our  own  dffenses. 

It  would  be  different  If  both  could  be  achieved  In  a  short  space 
of  time.  We  know  this  cannot  be  done.  What  our  new  recruits 
need,  above  all,  is  training.  We  have  sufficient  training  personnel 
to  handle  some  300.000  men  in  one  year  -to  give  them  thorough 
training  and  military-  discipline,  develop  their  skills  and  make  them 
Into  first-class   fighters. 

But  if  we  bring  under  the  colors  five  or  six  times  that  number  of 
recruits,  we  would  be  forced  to  leave  them  for  a  long  time  not 
only  without  training  but  even  without  adequate  supervision 

But  the  newly  recruited  Army  personnel  calls  for  more  than  train- 
ing The  recruits  need  uniforms  and  shoes  they  need  housing  and 
camp  equipment;  and  above  all  they  ne«  d  rifies.  guns,  armored 
cars,  and  vast  quantitle-s  cf  mechanical  equipment  so  that  they 
could  be  trained  to  handle  this  equipment,  to  service  it  and  to 
fight  with   It. 

This  problem  must  be  approached  reall.stlcally  We  know  now 
that  in  the  t^pace  of  a  few  months  we  cannot  hope  to  provide  even 
1.000  000  new  recruits  with  .'supplies,  ammunition,  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  Justify  their  conscription  inno  the  active  ranks. 

Our  present  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  is  283.000.  with  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  National  Guard  at  about  235.000  The 
immediate  defense  need  can  best  be  met  by  doubling  our  present 
Regular  Armv  strength  In  the  next  year. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  denude  industry  of  workers  essential  to 
production  of  dcfen.se  equipment  and  bring  them  into  the  Army 
ranks  before  we  are  ready  to  provide  them  v/ith  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  equipment.  Every  practical  consideration  dictates  this 
realistic  moderate  increase  in  our  defense  force 

The  analysis  of  every  Industrial,  econorilc.  and  military  phase 
Of  our  defense  problem  Indicates  that  the  mmediate  quota  for  re- 
cruitment can  and  s-hould  be  filled  by  voluntary  enlistment 

Yet  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  by  cons<rlption,  In  a  short  space 
of  months,  a  huge  army  of  much  the  sane  type  as  the  one  with 
which  we  fought  in  the  last  World  War.  Peacetime  conscription  Is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Compulsory  military  training  in  i)eacetlme 
for  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  is  urged  as  essential  to  defense. 
With  reckless  haste  and  with  a  minimum  of  opportunity  for  calm 
discussion  and  competent  criticism,  a  bill  designed  to  raise  through 
conscription  a  peacetime  army  of  2.000.000  men  was  being  rushed 
through  Congress  as  this  Lsaue  went  to  press 

How  did  compulsory  conscription  originate?  What  has  it  meant 
in  terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  warfare?  How  would  It  affect 
our  peacetime  way  of  life?  Let  us  first  turn  back  a  few  pages  of 
hl.story. 

Wartime  con.scrlptlon  is  not  undemocratic,  as  has  been  claimed 
by  some.  Arguments  that  con.scrlptlon  is  a  totalitarian  product  --iro 
vicious  attempts  to  confuse  the  real  Issues  by  historical  falsehorxls. 
As  the  term  is  used  today,  conscription  Is  a  relatively  recent 
development,  dating  from  the  French  Revolution.  In  fact.  It  ex- 
pressed the  basic  idea.s  of  the  French  Revolution  by  requiring 
equality  of  service  and  giving  substance  to  the  fraternity  of  aU 
cla-sses  of  society  in  their  responsibility  for  military  service 

The  Revolution  of  1789  brought  to  an  end  the  old  royal  army  of 
France  and  made  it  necessary  to  raise  a  new  army  on  n  new  ba.'-is. 
It  wa.s  inevitable  that  the  French  Republic  should  adopt  the 
principle  of  universal   service. 

EARLY    FRENCH    DRATT    RIStSTZ3> 

In  1793  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  s<-rvice  truly  universal  by 
resorting  to  compulsory  ccnscriptlon  proved  extremely  unpop- 
uliu-  Thousands  of  men  liable  to  draft  deserted  their  home*  and 
uprisings  took  place. 

After  the  Initial  successes  of  Napoleon  In  Italy,  the  renewal  of 
the  war  with  Austria  appeared  inevitable  by  1798.    In  the  lattei  part 
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of  that  year  the  Uw  pmbTdytng  General  Jourdans  system  ol  con- 
scription was  incorporated  in  the  PreiKh  CoruitJtutlcn 

■nil:,  law  whjih  furiu.ihed  NaiK^U'cn  with  his  armies  of  con- 
quest, provldeti  for  five  cla*a«ns  or  cunscript*  m  age  ij roups  l>etween 
20  and  25.  each  cla&a  iK-ing  called  out  on  an  Hscendmg  scale  to 
me«".    the   neccaslty  of   Napoleon  s   "nb«clute   warfare." 

Nap^>Ieon'9  succesaes  firmly  established  the  principle  of  conscrlp- 
ti.n  in  other  European  nations  Thus  by  1808  Pru>»ia  accepted  In 
fuii  the  pr  n''lpl«"  of  unlver^al  service  with(jut  distinction  of  cla.^.s  or 
rlpht  .  f  txemption  by  purchase  In  fact,  the  application  of  c  m- 
puisory  conscnpticn  in  Pru.s*ta.  br'.ng.ng  all  groups,  classes  and 
ranka  into  the  national  army  was  a  tremendous  force  in  the  shaping 
of  a  united  Oerman  Empire  out  of  a  patchwork  of  8tat««  and 
principalities 

It  U  probably  fair  to  ."ay  that  the  triumph  nf  a  fully  developed 
»Ystem  of  conscription  wa.«  arhievrd  by  the  Prxisslan  military  ma- 
chine' at  the  battle  of  Srdan  In  1870  which  brought  victory  ever 
rrnnc*  The  evt)lutlon  of  the  techniques  of  uarfare  frtjm  1870  to 
data  has  prov«i  consrrtptlon  to  t>e  an  Increasingly  costly  device  to 
iMiUona  at  war 

The  lli^trvlmrnt.«^  of  warfiire  available  at  the  given  time  have 
always  determined  the  make-up  and  size  of  armies  in  combat  In 
a  primitive  society  In  wlilch  'i  mple  agricultural  Implements  were 
Wfinl  ■»  efTt«ctlve  military  weaprn."?  it  was  natural  that  every  ablc- 
b"  diid  m:»n  would  be  called  up>o:'.  to  defend  the  community  It  was 
the  manufacture  of  armor  and  the  gradual  development  of  military 
Inventions  which  gave  rlae  to  the  professional  sc'.dler  and  changed 
the  character  of  armies 

CHEAP  cf  Npownra  changed  things 

Costly  anununltlon  called  fur  smaller  and  more  highly  selective 
armies 

ThlA  was  the  case  In  the  Middle  Ages  when  armor  wa.s  of  domi- 
nant importance,  but  with  the  advent  of  gunpowder,  when  ammu- 
nition gradually  t)ecamf  cheap  and  ea.-y  to  obtain,  the  use  of  masa 
manpower  gained  in  Importance 

Eurtpt-  of  the  nineteenth  century  fought  out  Its  wars  on  the 
a«»umptlon  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  Is  deci.slve  to 
nuUtary  succes^i  Napoleon  s  l)el:ef  that  God  marches  with  the 
biKXt'st  baltallcns  held  good  through  this  time  and  its  hang-over  .still 
overshadowed  Eurcpeaii  military  thinking  throiigb  the  last  World 
War 

Warfare  today  W  vastly  different  from  that  of  25  years  ago.  It  has 
even  less  in  common  In  lUs  technique  with  the  warfare  of  Napoleonic 
CDuquests      UcH^lern  war  is  chiefly  a  war  of  mechanical  equipment. 

MiIiLrtr>  power,  which  waa  onte  bailed  on  the  number  of  yeomen 
who  could  be  enii.sted.  today  dep«  ntis  en  the  number  of  f=killed 
mechAiurs  needed,  not  only  to  manufacture  war  ma«;hines,  but  to 
ll^ht  with  thom  I 

^     Cuxiscription  is  a  military  out^row-th  of  an  agricultural  democracy 
In  which  the  vast  reserve  of  manpower  was  derived  from  agriculture 
An  induntnal  democracy  which  no  longer  depends  on  crop-growlnj^ 
as    ii.>    basic    industry    »  l*)t«lly    different    problem   and    finds   that 
conscription  saps  its  re.-i>urces  ra'her  than  adds  to  Its  strength 

These  compeUin«  r"nclu.slons  have  been  forcefully  stated  by  one 
of  tbe  foremcwt  wrr.irs  on  military  science  and  tactics.  MaJ  Gen 
Jihn  F  C  rullei  isho  was  chief  general  staff  officer  of  the  British 
Tanka  Corps  in  L9t7  18 

His  stuilfs  of  recruitment  and  tralnlmr  during  the  last  World 
War  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  use  of  conscription 
will  be  limited  solely  to  the  armies  of  aggression  for  the  purposes 
of  occupation  Writing  as  long  a<?o  as  1928  Fuller  pointed  out  that 
•  the  theory  of  conacription  has  run  Its  coxxrse.  and  is  today  grow- 
ing out  of  date  A  few  years  hence  no  conscript  army  will  be 
able  to  face  an  organized  attack  by  armed  motor  cars,  let  alone 
by  tanks  and   kindred   weapons  " 

•To  those  who  can  read  the  past  and  follow  present  tendencies." 
Fuller  wrote  12  years  ago.  "the  future  development  of  recruitment 
U  clear  and  certain  The  advent  of  the  motor-driven  battle  vehicle 
has  introciucrd  armor  as  an  esst-ntlal  in  tactical  organization.  An- 
other armored  age  faces  the  great  armies  of  the  world,  an  age  of 
cv>.stiy  machines  In  place  of  cheap  muskets  The  tendency  Is.  con- 
•eqiiently.  one  toward  small  armies  In  which  quality  will  replace 
the  quantity  theory  of  the  pn>sent  cannon-fodder  masses  ' 

In  his  peneUating  analysis  of  the  World  War  tactics  Puller  saw 
that  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  national,  let  alone  military,  crime 
to  cooscrtpt  all  claasen  of  men  as  if  they  were  of  equal  value,  and 
to  fUl  the  trenches  which  were  little  more  than  altars  o:  human 
sAcrifk«  to  a  discredited  god,  with  highly  skilled  mechanics,  miners, 
and   profMslonal    men 

"Throushout  the  war  tt  waa  scarcely  realtisrd  by  any  of  the 
general  ataflB  that  tbe  one  great  tactical  problem  was  not  to  In- 
crrane  Qcbttnc  manpower,  but  as  far  as  It  was  possible  to  eliminate 
the  Aghtiug  man.  the  htunan  siop-butt.  and  to  replace  him  by  a 
mechanic  " 

'In  spite  of  Unk  attacks,  air  attacks,  naval  attrition,  and  chem- 
ical attacks.  It  was  not  realized  that  weapons  give  blows  and  men 
receive  them  arwl  that  the  main  problem  in  tactics  is  how  t^)  give 
blows  without  receiving  them,  and  not  a  mere  question  of  human 
tonnage  " 

It  Is  ironic  to  cotuildrr  tr>day  that  Puller  held  the  key  to  the 
future  course  of  eventa  when  he  pointed  our  the  fatal  error  made 
In  1919  wtien  0«nnanr  was  denied  the  power  to  maintain  a  cnn- 
•cript  army  and  was  compelled  to  establish  a  voluntary  one — that  is, 
to  ivly  on  quality — «hll«  rtancc  continued  to  adbere  to  bulk 
nitmtwn. 
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Though  his  warning  went  unheeded.  Puller  forepnw  the  outcome 
many  years  ago  when  he  suggested  that  the  mechanical  training 
and  equipment  of  the  Germans  wa<  tx>und  to  win  over  the  sheer 
strength  in  numbers  of  the  Prench 

A  number  of  our  own  military  experts  have  been  givliiR  in- 
creasing reco.;niticn  to  this  view.  Han.son  W  Baldwin,  military 
expert  of  the  New  York  Times,  points  out  in  the  Atigtist  Issue  of 
Harpers  that  the  maximum  initial  force  which  could  be  traiw- 
porlt\l  to  the  Westtrn  Hemisphere  by  an  enemy  power,  "even  if 
contro;  of  the  sea  were  wrested  from  u.= "  would  not  be  much  larger 
than  50  000  men 

To  transport  and  supply  an  army  of  1.000.000  men  to  this  henii- 
sphcre  would  rtquire  ut  least  13.000.000  tons  of  shipping.  Baldwin 
considers  thb  economically  Impossible. 

"Ni  t  ev(  n  Britain  or  a  combination  of  Britain  and  Germany, 
has  sufficient  shipping  to  divert  such  an  enormoas  amount  of  It 
from  their  ordinary  axid  vital  trtide  routes  for  military  purposes." 
he  .'•a%>  "Wc  do  not.  therefore,  have  to  fear  the  emplojTiient  of 
mass  armies  In  this  hem'sphere;  the  most  we  have  to  guard  against 
is  the  po.sfclble  transportation  of  a  small  expeditionary  force  " 

Tlie  important  point  In  Baldwin's  anal>-sis  Is  that,  even  If  our 
dtf«':.se  extended  to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  we  need.  In 
addition  to  our  own  home  defense,  "a  flf  Id  farce,  highly  tr.iinpd. 
fully  equipped.  Instantly  ready  for  transportation  anywhere  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Such  a  force  certainly  need  be  no  larger 
than  l.VJOOO  men— perhaps  half  that  number — about  the  number 
with  which  Germany,  only  100  miles  away,  seiztd  Norway"  The 
entire  enlarged  RogxUar  Army  need  Xx  no  larger  than  4vX)  000  men. 
If  that  large  ■ 

Some  experts  place  the  maximum  at  600.000  Some  put  It  as 
high  as  750  000  This  Is  the  largest  professional  army,  the  Regular 
Army,  we  can  p>ossibly  need  at  the  present  time  Ar.d  such  an  army 
can  and  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

We  have  seen  thnt  mechanical  warfare  is  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  present-<lay  defense  Having  borne  the  brunt  of  techno- 
loRical  displacement  of  manpower  In  our  everyday  life.  It  would  be 
folly  to  icnore  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  military  manpower  re- 
quirements have  al>-o  been  displaced  by  technological  developments 
and  that  we  must  substitute  mechanical  strength  for  numerical 
strength  In  our  defense  force. 

COMPLUTE   transformation 

We  must  fully  realize  the  revolutionary  impact  of  the  gasoline 
engine  on  our  techniques  To  the  extent  that  the  gasoline  engine 
ha.-  given  armies  unprecedented  mobility.  It  has  completely  trans- 
formed the  scale  and  the  scope  of  military  activities 

If  the  United  State.s  Is  to  be  engaged  In  a  defen.se  war  In  the  near 
future  it  will  be  engaged  in  a  war  of  machines,  airplanes,  and 
armor  plate,  a  war  of  rapid  movement  in  which  our  mechanical 
dexterity  will  be  pitted  against  the  technological  Ingenuity  of  the 
enemy 

Such  a  war  cannot  be  waged  as  effectively  with  a  large  army  of 
conscripts,  burden.some.  immobile,  and  clumsy,  as  with  a  highly 
trained,  compact  force  of  skillful  soldiers  and  skilled  techniclan.s 

We  have  seen  that  In  the  light  of  the  training  facilities  as  well  as 
of  mihtar>-  supplies  and  equipment  which  can  be  made  available 
within  1  year,  our  Regular  Army  should  not  be  increa.sed  beyond 
the  maxinium  of  750.000  men  which  can  be  attained  by  voluntary 
enlistment. 

Our  total  peacetime  defense  force  should  not  exceed  1.500.000  If 
It  Is  to  be  efflcient  and  effective.  Our  defend*  production  as  well  as 
defense  Itself  would  bog  down  under  the  weight  of  an  excessive 
and  unnecessary  mass  of  recruits  which  the  proposed  conscription 
would  bring 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  very  nature  of  our  defense  requlre- 
ment«  cannot  possibly  Justify  the  immediate  raising  of  an  army 
of  2.000  000  con.scripts  In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  even  when 
we  assume  the  defense  of  our  entire  hemisphere  to  be  the  Im- 
mediate objective  The  armed  force  that  we  do  need,  the  force 
that  can  be  properly  trained,  one  which  can  be  adequately 
clothed  and  properly  equipped  Is  of  a  size  which  can  and  should 
be  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Th°  proposed  peacetime  draft  would  give  us  a  large  standing 
Army  which,  once  established,  would  remain  a  burden  upon  the 
rest  of  the  population,  on  our  customs  and  on  our  institutions 
It  would  inevitably  become  a  self-perpetuating  force  which  would 
dominate  the  civil  life  of  our  Nation. 

WHAT    rr    MEANS    TO    LABOB 

What  do«->s  the  proposed  peacetime  conscription  mean  to  labor' 
If  approved,  the  draft  would  reach  into  every  factory  mill,  and 
mine.  Into  every  family  and  every  home  For  tho^e  who  are  a)n- 
scrlpted  It  would  mean  a  complete  economic  readjustment  For 
this    provision  should   be   made. 

P»iremo«t    In    Importance    u    the    worker's    equity    m    his    )ob 
Workers   subjected    to  military   service   should    be   assured    priority 
of    rcempUyment    without    losn    of    senicrlty    rights       This    cannot 
be  enforced  by  a  mere  dec'aratlon  but  should  be  made  mandatory. 

Compulsory-  contribution  to  national  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  places  a  corre  ponding  duty  rn  the  employer  to  do  his  part 
In  safemuardinR  the  ectmomic  security  of  those  called  to  fight  for 
their  land  and  the  •ecuntv  of  their  dependents 

Per  those  dep.  ndents  who  are  deprived  of  their  means  of  support 
••»  the  result  nf  conscription  adequate  provniion  should  also  be 
made     Adequate  pay  to  the  men  subjected  to  military  service  u  one 
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of  the  es-entials  in  a  program  designed  to  achieve  this  by  the  most 
cqu. table  means. 

Employed  wage  earners  have  acctimtilated  a  stake  under  our 
social -security  program.  Under  our  contributory  system  of  old-age 
benefits.  provisK  n  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  accumulated 
equitv  unimpaired 

Although  cur  system  of  unemployment  ln.surance  does  not  call 
for  employee  contributions,  in  reality  the  bulk  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  lunds  is  dcr.vcd  frcm  the  wages  of  our  workers,  not 
only  through  direct  as  well  as  hidden  taxes  and  higher  prices,  but 
also  m  lower  wages  resulting  from  the  natural  desire  of  employers 
to  pcss  on  the  ccst  of  social-security  taxes. 

Workers'  equity  in  all  phases  of  the  social -security  program  should 
therefore  be  protected. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  adjustments  In  the  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  workers  and  their  families  In  their  day-to-day  strug- 
gle for  existence  Payments  on  insurance  policies  and  taxes,  on 
homes,  automobiles,  and  otht  r  necessities  cannot  be  continued 
when  men  arc  torn  away  from  their  Jcbs. 

Prevision  should  be  made  to  suspend  the  pressure  of  these  ob- 
ligations In  an  equitable  way  which  would  Bafepuard  the  Interests 
of  the  worker  and  of  his  family,  as  well  as  protect  those  of  his 
creditors. 

Conscription  whlrh  reaches  into  every  sector  of  the  community. 
and  into  every  type  and  class  of  our  labor  force  will  di-sturb  to  the 
very  foundations  our  entire  employment  structure.  It  will  mean 
drastic  readjustments  in  every  phase  of  Industry  and  the  flow  of 
production  and  distribution  of  those  goods  and  ."iervices  which  go 
to  make  up  the  economic  strength  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Conscripted  workers  will  have  to  be  replaced,  and  replacement 
skills  developed  In  many  occupations  women  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  Industry  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  called  to  take 
up  arms. 

Our  industrial  defense  needs  are  as  vitaJly  Important  as  our 
military  requirements.  Machinery  must  be  perfected  to  achieve 
a  balance  in  a  way  in  which  maximum  industrial  productivity, 
both  in  quantity  and  In  quality,  could  be  sustained. 

Our  emplovment  services  would  have  to  be  geared  up  to  recruit- 
ment procedures  to  achieve  this  complex  distribution  of  skills  and 
manpower  with  the  maximum  of  effectiveness 

let's  be  efficient  at  the  start 

It  would  also  be  ncce.ssary  to  make  provision  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  all  workers  from  their  homes  to  the  places  where 
their  services  are  utilized  All  Industrial  workers,  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  un.skllled.  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  In  war  man- 
ufacturing Industries  as  well  as  In  our  armed  forces  should  be 
provided  transportation  by  the  Government  whenever  their  place 
of  service  or  employment  Is  away  from  their  homes. 

Congress  has  already  made  enormous  appropriations  for  defense 
production  purposes,  but  the  billions  thus  far  appropriated  are 
small  compared  with  the  total  price  which  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  entire  Nation  In  perfecting  Its  defenses. 

The  American  people  will  pay  this  price  willingly  and  patriot- 
ically, but  In  return  they  can  Justly  demand  that  their  contribu- 
tion Is  not  dissipated  wastefully  and  e.^travagantly.  If  we  are  to 
do  an  efflcient  Job  of  our  defense  we  must  begin  to  be  efflcient  at 
the  Ijeglnning  Compulsory  conscription  of  an  Army  of  millions 
of  soldiers  to  be  carried  out  at  once  Is  a  wasteful  and  an  extrava- 
gant proposal. 

Nye  Charges  United  States  Gave  War  Sijfnal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29, 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE   NEW   YORK  TIMES  OF  AUGUST  28.    1940 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  August  28.  1940. 
Nte  CHAacFs  United  States  Gavt  Wab  Bicwal— «ats  iw  Lxtttm  to 

THE     TlMFJI     'SoiD     Ot-T     EWCt-AND     AJtO     PKAKCT"     BT     PaoMl.HE     OF 

AID— Doubts  Pcxil  of  Hrn-o-  -Qtjorw  Times  Mojtabt  Weitei  im 

StTPotT  or  His  Rrrorr  to  EorroMAL  CtmciBU 

The  New  York  Times  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Gkrald  P   Nte.  of  North  Dakota: 

Wachxmoton,  Auffu^t  27,  1940. 
To  the  Edttoh  or  tmt  New  Toiik  Ttttm: 

The  New  York  Times  :n  an  cdltorUl  thU  morning  entitled  'Mr 
Wte  Finds  It  Funny."  ridicules  m*  for  allegedly  having  ridiculed  the 
Idea  that  Mr,  Hitler  could  succe«fully  Invade  the  continental 
United  State*. 


This,  If  the  matter  were  not  so  deadly  serious,  would  Indeed  he 
funny.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  mv  authorities  for  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Hitler  would  find  such  a  program  distinctly  difficult.  If  not.  indeed. 
Impossible,  is  the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times  itself.  Mr. 
Hanson  W   Baldwin. 

Mr  Baldwin  has  said,  and  I  have  quoted  htm.  thus; 

"The  maximum  initial  force  that  could  be  transported  (from 
Germany  to  the  United  States)  even  if  control  of  the  sea  were 
wrested  from  us.  would  not  be  much  larger  than  50  000  men." 

The  transportation  of  .such  a  force  would  require  375.000  tons  of 
shipping,  perhaps  40  ships,  about  the  largest  force  that  could  con- 
veiiuiitly  be  convoyed  in  a  single  operation. 

•'To  supply  such  a  force  mi^ht  require  from  650.000  tons  of  chip- 
ping to  2.000.000  tons  monthly;  in  other  words,  perhaps  half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  have  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  Job  of  supplying  50.000  .soldiers.  If  this  force  were  to  be 
doubled,  the  shipping  tonnage  necessary  would  be  doubled:  to  supply 
an  .Trniy  of  1.000  000  men  would  require  at  the  very  least  13.(K)0.000 
tons  of  shipping. 

"Economically  and  commercially,  the  problem  seems  Impossible; 
not  even  Britain  or  a  combination  of  Britain  and  Germany  has 
EUlflclent  shipping  to  divert  such  an  enormous  amount  of  U  from 
their  ordinary  and  vital  trade  routes  to  military  purposes." 

AS   to  A   SICNAI.   rOR   WTAR 

So  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Times'  own  expert,  but  the  New  York 
Times  has,  perchance  conveniently  forgotten  about  It,  Just  as  con- 
veniently as  It  forgets  to  add  that  when  It  quotes  me  predicting 
about  a  year  ago  that  there  wasn  t  going  to  be  a  war  In  Europe,  that 
I  added  that  there  wouldn't  be  unless  the  United  States  gave  the 
signal  to  go  Which  I  am  confident  it  did,  and  I  think  history  wlU 
show  that  the  administration  gave  England  and  Prance  reason  to 
believe  that  If  they  would  declare  war  on  Germany,  help  would  be 
forthcoming. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  believe  that  some  day  history  will  show,  as  one 
of  the  blackest  marks  of  our  time  that  we  sold  out.  by  deliberate 
falsification,  the  two  European  nations  with  which  we  had  the 
closest  ties  We  sent  Prance  to  her  death  and  have  brought  England 
perilously  close  to  It  Had  they  stalled  Hitler  for  a  while,  while  they 
prepared  to  meet  him.  the  story  might  have  been  different.  Instead 
they  plunged  into  it.  unready  as  they  were. 

But  the  New  York  Times  is  anxious  for  national  defense;  no  more 
so  than  am  I.  however.  But  It  can  see  only  conscription  as  the  way 
to  get  it.  I  see  conscription  as  a  poor  way  to  get  It.  but  worse  than  > 
that,  the  beginnings  of  a  regimentation  here  which  will  have  the 
New  York  Times  eventually  suffering  from  the  very  kind  of  dicta- 
torial power  to  which  newspapers  have  been  subjected  In  Europe. 

CALLS  conscription   A  StTlTl  EKTUGE 

Conscription  Is  a  subterfuge,  a  complete  subterfuge,  a  political 
subterfuge,  and  the  Congress  know  It  II  It  were  anything  else  but 
that,  the  Issue  would  have  been  disposed  of  In  a  week. 

The  New  York  Times  would  like  a  better  Army.  So  would  I. 
Will  It  go  along  with  me  In  an  attempt  to  get  one  by  means  at  our 
command  already  which  do  not  Involve  blasting  our  own  democracy 
and  mimicking  Hitler  to  stop  a  fear  of  Hitler?  Will  It  go  along  a 
step  further  and  caution  Washington  against  more  of  the  kind  of 
foreign  policy  that  has  made  hateful  people  abroad  of  those  we  « 
ought  to  have  as  friends? 

I  am  flattered  and  delighted  at  the  personal  attention  of  the  New 
York  Times  In  devoting  Its  lead  editorial  of  virtually  a  column 
length  to  me.  but  not  because  of  the  personal  advertising  It  gives  me. 

ASKS    WHY    the   ATTENTION    TO   HIM 

I  am  flattered  and  delighted  only  because  it  Indicates  that  there 
must  he  a  great  many  people  who  think  as  I  do  whom  the  New  York 
Times  Is  having  a  difficult  time  converting  to  Its  way  of  thinking. 
If  the  administration  and  Its  foreign-policy  spokesman,  the  New 
York  Times,  are  so  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  people  agree 
with  them,  why  all  this  attention  to  a  single  individual? 

Were  I  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and  enjoying  the  confidence 
which  the  New  York  Times  and  the  administration  exude,  I  would 
Ignore  such  trifling  hecklers  as  myself.  If  I  and  others  who  have 
cautioned  against  Intervention  In  foreign  affairs,  who  have  fought 
determinedly  every  step  toward  war.  are  In  such  terrlflc  minority, 
why  are  we  worth  bothering  about? 

Evidently  our  thoughts  are  being  entertained  by  many  Americans 
who  don't  like  this  march  to  war. 


Conscription 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  I{EPK?:SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   VITO  MARCANTONIO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


j       Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
[  my  remarks  In  tbe  Ricokd,  I  Include  the  following  address 
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deUvered  by  me  on  Tuesday.  August  13,  1&40.  over  the  Na-   i 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  network  in  behall  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  against  conscription:  , 

"FYrm  the  mUltary  point  of  view  the  United  States  must  be 
cor^dered  m  *n  InsuUr  Nation.  We  are  separated  from  potential 
rn*  mj>-s  on  tlie  east  and  west  by  broad  and  deep  occana.  On  our 
ni  r'hern  and  aouthem  borders  are  nation*  wblch  liave  been  friendly 
heretofore  Acroaa  ibeae  laiid  frontlera  could  come  no  armies  of 
KUBcient  strength  to  menace  our  security  Our  situation  Is  not 
alm.Iar  to  that  of  the  British  at  the  present  time  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  air  power  the  British  tales  were  Insular  countries.  This 
complete  Insularity  la  now  compromised  in  the  military  sense  in 
Uiat  they  arc  subject  to  damaging  attack  by  aircraft  based  on  tbe 
Continent. 

The  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia  do  not  menace  us  To  be  a 
menace  they  must  be  transported  across  the  sea  in  ships.  Atr- 
pLaiies  on  the  continents  of  Europ«"  and  A^la  do  not  menace  us. 
To  threaten  seriously  our  continental  security  they  must  be  con- 
ve>ed  acroMs  tbe  sea  and  operated  from  bases  in  or  near  thia 
hemisphere. 

■  The  armed  forces  of  no  foreign  nation  or  Rroup  of  nations  can 
•eriouslv  threaten  our  continental  security  if  we  make  sure  that 
we  command  the  seas  which  separate  tis  from  all  potential 
enemies  " 

This  statement  was  not  made  by  those  of  us  who  are  now  oppos- 
ink?  conscription  It  Is  found  on  page  2  of  a  report  issued  by  the 
Confunltte*  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
May  15.  IIHO  This  report  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mem- 
burs  of  the  Senate  committee  which  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  probl«un  of  defense  against  Invasion  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
press  and  others  in  authority  have  seen  flit  to  keep  the  contents  of 
thi.t  report  from  the  American  people,  no  one  has  as  yet  even 
attempted  to  refute  the  conclusions  contained  therein  Hence, 
the  hysterical  argument  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill  to  the  effect  that  we  are  in  danger  of  successful 
invasion  is  not  founded  in  fact,  but  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
war  hvsteria  preparedness  propaganda  of  1916  and  1917 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
Presid'-nt  of  the  United  States  foresook  the  defense  of  the  peneral 
welfare  of  the  country  for  a  war-armament  program  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  armaments  and  conscription  are  not  being  under- 
taken for  defenalve  purposes,  but  constitute  preparedness  for  active 
participation  In  an  imperialist  war  from  which  the  American  pt-ople 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  all  to  lose. 

Tou  cannot  keep  out  of  war  when  you  become  a  military  reservoir 
for  one  side  of  the  brlUgereoU  as  against  the  other 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  war  with  a  war-armnmeut  budget  which 
will  amcAUit  to  •19.000.000.000  In  leas  than  2  years. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  war  by  forcing  the  youth  of  America  Into 
m   EuioucaDi/<d   military    machine 

The  Prrstdrnt  of  i\w  Unlbrd  States  la  himself  an  authority  for 
thr-im  contentions  During  the  winter  of  1030  at  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Pmulent  sUte<J  that  out  of  his  wide  eiip<-rlenr«  and  historical 
study.  nstl4>rM  which  spend  heavily  on  armaments  "inevlUbly  (ace 
the  day  when  their  wmiponfi  of  drstrurtum  must  tfe  used  against 
(hrir  iieiitiiboro  or  when  an  utt<M;Uitd  ectmtrtny  like  a  hotise  of  cards 
will  fall  ap«rt  " 

The  President  bimeelf,  on  May  IB.  informed  us  that  we  bad  tbe 
btKJfsst  and  best  Navy  tn  the   WTid 
\  Menee  the  n»firlu»lr»n  la  ln*-«c»par)le      The  protrram  Is  armainenu, 

mK  for  dsfetise.  but  for  war:  conscripikm.  not  for  defense,  but  for 
war 

The  ■tmllanty  between  l»l«  and  the  war  preparedness  of  today 
u  so  grrttt  that  it  is  stu«kln«r  srid  slsrmlng.  except  that  In  1916 
twt  one  dar««l  to  eren  suggeM  conscription. 

We  are  preparinc,  not  lor  a  war  in  behalf  nf  the  Ameflean  people 
and  their  tnt«r««tB.  we  are  not  preparing  for  a  wsr  in  defenoe  of 
men  and  women  on  W  P  A  :  we  are  not  preparing  for  u  wsr  in 
drfenar  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  ahop^  snd  fiictones-,  we  are 
not  preparing  for  s  war  in  defense  of  the  interest*  of  the  men  on  the 
farms,  we  are  rtot  preparing  for  a  war  in  d<-fenae  of  the  men  tn  the 
mlnm  and  in  the  mllU.  but  we  ar^-  preparing  (or  a  war  Uj  protect 
th*'  stake  of  the  American  d<'llar  In  the  Brituh  pound,  and  for  a 
poeaibJ*  Mtonaion  ot  oar  imprrtallsm  in  Soutb  and  In  Central 
—      America . 

Such  a  war  U  not  a  war  of  tbe  American  people 

Since  stich  a  war  is  net  s  war  of  the  Ameiican  people,  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  American  peopl<-  are  over-Ahelmumly  opposed  U> 
Btjch  s  war  Therefore,  it  has  become  necrs>ary  by  those  who  are 
conspiring  to  catspult  America  into  »ar  to  destroy  the  civil  richts 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people  and  to  subdtitute  Na^l  systeins 
for  American  lnsntut.on»  It  i->  precisely  bt-citus*-  vcu  :»re  opposed 
to  such  a  war  that  the  war  coiispirattj^  And  it  necessary  to  con- 
script, to  draft,  to  forcibly  take  from  the  home  your  son.  place  him 
in  a  camp.  mllltartJie  him.  replment  him.  knock  out  of  his  system 
every  democratic  concept  which  he  had  learned  sinct  childhood,  and 
then  ser.d  him  to  wsu-. 

TTiis.  and  this  alone.  Is  the  scheme  of  thlnes  behind  the  Burke- 
Wadswcrth  conscription  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sonate  of  the 
Unit.xl  Statea.  The  Burke-Wadsw^orth  bill  now  provides  for  the 
following; 

1    Compulsory  registration  of  all   nudes  between  the  ages  of  21 

"^  ai'd  31 

Ttua  feature,  jjassed  ever  lightly  by  the  press,  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill  It  would,  by  requiring  all  registered  persons  to  carry  passports, 
set  up  a  va«t  systam  of  Naal-Uke  ccntrtd  over  the  lives  of  tbe  nuilions 


of  men  snd  their  families      It  would  wipe  out  at  one  blow  the 
American  way  of  life  for  which  cur  forefathers  fought. 

2  Compi'.Isory  military  training  for  a  period  of  12  months,  to  be 
extended  indeflnltely  If  the  necessity  exists 

The  young  men  of  America,  once  registered,  lose  their  right  to 
decide  ihelr  own  futures  They  could  be  transferred  to  the  Army 
or  Navv  without  their  coiisent  for  compulsory  service  up  to  10  years. 
The  bill  Is  drafted  s<i  that  those  registered  may  be  sent  to  the  battle- 
fle!d-s  for  war.  at  any  moment. 

3  Contrary  to  press  reports,  the  bill  contains  no  constitutional 
and  enforceable  provision  which  requires  an  employer  to  rehire  a 
man  after  the  training  period  Is  up.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  thou- 
.'^ands  of  men  would  lose  their  means  of  support,  with  no  right  to 
return   to  work    afterward. 

4.  The  President  is  empowered  to  use  his  Judgment  as  to  the 
munber  of  men  to  be  conscripted.  Thus  he  Is  given  unlimited  power 
over  the  lives  of  millions  of  families.  Treatment  of  married  men  Is 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  President  and  no  part  of  the  bill  exempts 
them  from  service. 

5  Once  conirf^ripted.  a  man  has  no  choice  of  the  branch  of  service 
to  which  he  may  be  assigned  He  can  be  sent  to  Army.  Navy,  or 
C.  C   C    •"occupational  groups"  by  arbitrary  decl.sion. 

6.  The  bill  provides  $30  a  month  pay.  and  makes  no  provision  for 
the  mllitons  of  families  whose  lives  wil!  be  disrupted  by  the  reduction 
tn  Income.  Leases,  mortgages,  debts,  even  starvation  and  tu^ent 
necd^  are  Ignored  in  the  arbitrary  wage 

7  Constltutior.al  rights  to  fair  trial  would  be  eliminated  for 
millions  of  citizens  by  the  bill,  which  calls  for  trial  by  court 
martial  of  violations  of  the  act.  The  Nazi  rule  of  the  flrlng  squad 
would    be   .substituted    for   the    American   system    of    trial    by    Jury. 

8.  The  call  to  active  training  can  be  made  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  President  No  written  notice  to  enrollees  is  required  Failure 
to  appear  can  be  tried  in  military  courts  as  a  military  offense. 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  charge  a  fine  of  $10  000  or 
a  prison  term  of  5  years  to  any  person  who  in  speech  or  writing 
opposes  conscription  once  the  bill  Is  passed  This  provision  would 
bring  all  the  terror  of  nazl-lsm  to  our  land,  allowing  the  round-up 
and  arrest  of  millions  opposed  to  war 

All  this  In  the  name  of  a  false  national  defense 

We  destroy  democracy  under  the  guise  of  protecting  it  How 
much  of  our  freedom  which  we  seek  to  defend  will  be  left  In 
America  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  consistently  speak  of  going  to  war  to  defend  freedom  if 
we  must  begin  by  destroying  it  with  our  own  hands,  and  we  do 
this,   how? 

First,  by  setting  up  a  terrific  armament  program  and  indulging 
in  a  military  extravaganza  for  war 

Second,  we  destroy  civil  right.'*  and  freedom  of  the  American 
people  by  the  arou.slng  nf  war  hysteria  and  ruthless  Buppres,«lnn  of 
all  indlvldua't  and  groups  that  have  dared  raise  their  voice  against 
war. 

Third,  by  segrrgsting  and  fingerprinting  3,900,000  noncltlzcns 
In  America. 

Fourth,  by  converting  our  F.  D    I.  into  a  geitapo;  and 

Fifth,  by  conscript  I  ng  the  youth  of  our  Nation 

Armaments,   rcnscriptlon,    war,   and   dictatorship      That    is   the 

Cith  along  which  those  who  sit  in  the  M»ats  of  the  mighty  rrf  otu" 
Bllon  are  leading  u«  The  American  perjple  slon"  can  stop  it, 
Tlie  sam<-  t(4rit  that  KUldxd  u*  in  1770  and  in  180U  is  nrm  awak> 
enmg  ihrouKhout  the  land  Millions  of  rtwmmfe*  sre  pouring  in 
on  th"  Coiinre«»  of  th««  UiiU'-d  State*  Kgnlriat  this  swift  Jugger. 
naut  propelling  ut  in'o  wnr  and  dictatorship 

ThM  bllt/kri'K'  wmnat  the  peiure  and  freedom  of  America  must 
be  stopped  and  it  will  be  su^ppvd, 

I  am  hnppy  to  announce  thst  people  from  sll  walks  of  life- 
labor,  (arm.  youth  co')p<rative  frstz-rnsl.  buxiness  rrgardles*  of 
race  color,  or  creed -are  sending  their  representatives  to  Chicago 
on  August  31.  S<  ptrmber  1,  snd  Srptember  2.  Vi  unite  t<j  di-tend 
America  by  ke<pinK  Am'rica  out  of  war  and  by  k'-eptng  America 
a  free  and  dem^KTatlc  nation 

My  frllow  Am' rtcann,  let  us  meet  this  crisis  as  we  have  met 
ihn<w  f)f  the  pa«t,  with  thn  firm  res<ilve  t')  cx<rci»e  our  demo- 
cratic rlgbu.  to  tbe  end  that  those  righu  shall  not  perish  from 
our  land 


Tributen  to  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Aucrust  29  ilcQislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5) 
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RECENT    EDITORIALS     IN    THF    PRESS    P.AYINO     TRIBUTE    TO 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  FARLEY 


Mr.  MEAD.     Mr.  President,  under  permis-sion  granted  me 
to  have  printed  several  editorials  recently  published  in  the 


press  of  the  country  paying  tribute  to  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley.  I  present  them  for  the  Record. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  Postmasters'  Advocate.  Washington.  D.  C,  August  19401 
FosTMASTOi  Gf.nfral  James  A    Farley  Leaves  the  Cabinet  Attgvst 

31.    1940-    President  Roosevelt  Accxpts   the  Resignation    With 

Regret 

This  announcement  will  bring  most  genuine  and  sincere  regret 
throughout  the  ranks  of  postal  employees.  Believe  the  feeling  is  a 
general  one.  In  and  out  of  the  service,  that  Mr  Farley  will  go  down 
in  the  annal.s  of  postal  hLstory  as  one  of.  If  not  the  most,  popular 
Postmasters  General  ever  to  fill  this  Important  position.  His  square 
dealing,  upright  character  of  fairness,  friendliness,  and  acknowl- 
edged efllclrncy  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Postmaster 
General,  brought  the  Postal  Service  to  a  new  high  level,  never  be- 
fore attained  He  can  well  feel  proud  of  his  accomplishments  and 
carry  with  him  the  assurance  that  he  gained  not  only  success  but 
the  affection  of  every  pcstal  group  and  Individual  employee.  Tlie 
National  League  of  District  Postmasters  wishes  for  Mr  Farley  the 
best  of  life's  gifts  In  h:s  new  field  of  private  bUKine^s. 

Following  Is  text  of  letter  of  resignation  and  reply  by  President 
Roosevelt : 

postmaster  general  farlets  letter  to  the  president 

Avcust  7.  1940. 
Hon    Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  W'/iiff  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  President  In  accordance  with  my  ""everal  conversa- 
tions with  you  wherein  I  Indicated  the  necessity  for  my  returning 
to  private  life.  I  tender  you.  with  sincere  regret,  my  resignation  as 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  to  become  effective  at  the 
close  of  bus.ness  on  August  31.  1940. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  con- 
ferred upon  me  and  the  trust  that  you  placed  In  me  when  you  ap- 
pointed mc  to  this  imptjriant  position  in  your  Cabinet,  when  you 
took  office  on  March  4.  1933 

Whatever  success  I  may  have  had  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Postal  Service  Is  due  In  a  large  mesusure  to  the  splendid  assist-  | 
ance  and  C(X)peratlon  which  I  have  received  not  only  from  my 
a.^soclates  In  the  Department  here  In  Washington,  but  also  from 
postmasters  and  pastal  employees  in  every  branch  of  the  service 
throughout  the  country 

During  my  two  terms  as  Postmaster  General  we  have  s\icceeded 
in  placing  the  Pc^stal  Establishment  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  tlie  service  that  Is  reiictend  to  the  public 
for  hire;  we  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  44  to  40  hours  a 
week:  we  have  extended  the  Air  Mall  Service  by  thousandn  of  mlle«, 
including  the  inauguration  of  the  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Paciftc 
services,  we  have  superviwd  the  erection  of  hundreds  of  new  jKJst- 
offlce  bulldingt  In  every  State  and  congressional  dl.^trlct  in  the 
Nation,  we  have  reduced  p<»tBl  expenditures  by  several  millions  of 
dolUr*  while  at  the  unme  time  doing  a  record  buninemi  In  both 
volume  and  recripu  climaxed  by  a  new  all-time  high  of  »7efl  fK)0  000 
In  the  matt«T  of  pf^tsl  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
ll»40.  we  hMve  pr' vuled  new  and  incr«r»*«'d  lervice*  snd  we  have 
llkewine  iK-rf-rtTwd  (wveral  oUtstandltUC  wrvicrs  tut  other  fJnvern- 
ment  tigi  r>ne«  »\uU  a»  the  handling  and  payment  ni  th*-  mildierV 
bonus  the  tegutraiion  of  workers  und<'r  the  mm  isl-»ecurity  pr<j- 
(ftsm.  the  takUiK  ol  a  cermua  of  the  un»-mployfd  snd  th«-  niile  r.f 
million*  of  dollsri  of  United  tftstes  Mvmg  Ixjjids  for  ilw  Treasury 
DepMrtment 

Thc»e  are  kome  of  the  outiitsndlng  accompliKhments  of  the  Postal 
Strvice  during  my  period  ot  service  im  Post  mas  Ur  Oetieral,  but  what 
ha*  pleased  mc  more  than  anything  else  U  the  manner  in  which  the 
Depsrtment  •  relstlons  with  lU  employees  in  every  branch  of  the 
service  have  ix  en  carried  on  Through  our  Cfxjp^-ratlon  with  each 
Of  the  employee*  organizations,  we  have  nucreeded  In  bringing 
ab<nit  a  new  uplrit  of  friendliness  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  ranks 
of  the  more  than  300  000  po*tal  employees,  and  I  doubt  if  the  morale 
of  the  postal  worker*  has  ever  been  higher  than  It  U  at  the  present 
time 

The  Depsnment  has  aI*o  been  partlctilarly  fortunate  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  (ommlttees  in  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Representa- 
tive* 8<nator  KEMNrrH  MrKKLLAft.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Po«t  omceii  and  Po«t  Road*  In  the  Senate  ha*  be«-n  extremely 
kirwl  and  helpful,  and  mont  efficient,  and  has  sided  the  Department 
materially  on  leifiMaMon  which  Is  handled  by  hi*-  committee 

During  the  time  that  Senator  Jambs  M  Mt-*d  wa*  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  R^isds  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  had  extremely  friendly  relations  with  him  and 
our  relations  with  the  present  chsirman.  Congressman  Milton  A. 
RoMJVE  have  been  extremely  pleasant.  All  of  the  members  of 
both  committees  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  Hou.se  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  me  and  my  associates  in  the  Department 

During  my  lifetime  1  shall  cherish  the  aasociatlons  and  friend- 
ships which  I  have  made  while  serving  as  Postmaster  General,  both 
in  the  Postal  Service  and  In  the  other  departmenU  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  it  will  plea.se  you  to  learn  that  I  have  made  definite 
arrangements  for  my  future  in  private  business  where  I  know  I  shall 
be  very  happy 

Again   expressing  my  deepest   gratitude   at   the  opportunity   you 
afforded  me  to  serve  as  a  member  of  your  Cabinet,  and  with  kindest 
personal  regards,  I  am. 
Paithfuly  yours, 

James  A.  Farley. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCl 

The  Honorable  Postmaster  General, 

Wasliington,  D   C. 

Dear  Jim:  I  accept,  with  real  regret,  your  resignation  as  Postmas- 
ter General,  to  become  effective  at  the  close  of  business  on  August 
31. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  own  sincere  sorrow  that  we 
are  losing  you  as  a  member  of  the  official  lamlly.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  have  told  you.  I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  personal 
reasons  which  rixrall  you  to  private  business  after  all  these  unself- 
ish years  in  the  public  service.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
work  and  send  you  every  wish  that  It  may.  In  every  way,  be  suc- 
cessful 

Under  ycur  administration  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  S'.ates  has  made  great  strides  In  business  efficiency,  in 
service  to  the  public,  and  In  the  outstanding  morale  of  Its  more 
than  300.000  employees  That  the  post-offlce  service  Is  on  a  com- 
pletely self-sustaining  basis  with  respect  to  that  part  that  Is  ren- 
dered to  the  public  for  hire  is  In  itself  a  real  tribute  to  you  and 
your  associates. 

All  of  us  In  the  administration  will  miss  you  deeply;  we  count  on 
seeing  you  often.  I  especially  count  on  this  after  all  of  our  years  of 
clo.se  persDnal  association.     Our  fnend-shlp  will  always  continue 

I  net-d  not  tell  you  that  you  have  always  my  affectionate  regards. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevtclt. 

jimmy  didn't  want  to  slop  over— bct  this  noted  newswriter  rouND 
rr  HARD  NOT  to  when  he  wrote  this  tribute  to  that  strange  man 

IN   politics  who   always  kept   his   word.   MR.   FARLEY 

(By  James  L    KUgallen) 
Ifs  hard  to  do  a  story  on  James  A.  ("Genial  Jim')  Farley  without 
slopping  over. 

For  there's  a  man,  a  big  man  by  any  yardstick:  a  regular  100- 
percent  guv.  strictly  on  the  level  with  everybody.  Including  himself. 
Newspapermen  all  say  that,  and  they  are  a  discerning  lot  They 
can  .spot  a  "phoney"  quicker  than  any  cla.ss  1  know  Of  all  the  men 
In  the  American  spotlight  today.  I  know  of  no  man  who  holds  the 
sincere  respect  and  goodwill  of  the  press  to  a  larger  degree  than 
does    Jim    Farley 

Now.  when  you  stop  to  think  that  Farley  has  been  dealing  with 
Btralght-away  news  reporters.  WashingUm  conespondenta.  and 
sports  writers  over  a  period  of  years,  that's  saying  a  great  deal 
Indeed 

Farley  U  a  man  with  a  million  friends  And  there's  a  reason.  He 
Instinctively  accepts  you  the  minute  he  meets  you.  Though  tho 
meeting  be  a  casual  one.  he  never  forgets  you— or  the  clrcumsUnces 
of   the   meeting.  ^  ^^      , 

Supjwse  ycu  met  Farley  Just  once  and.  3  years  later,  he  suddenly 
encountered  you  and  said  something  like  this: 

"Why,  Hello  Tom'  How  are  you?  And  how's  your  sister,  Mao? 
I*  (the  Htm  giving  Singing  lesHcms?" 

Vou  d  nrst  be  Hurpriseri,  then  a  bit  flattered  to  think  Parley  re- 
membered »o  much  of  that  fir*!  meeting  Yet  he  does  this  all  th« 
time  It  »  one  of  the  principal  ress^^nn  why  he*  been  such  a  stand- 
out iiucce»»  in   i>olltlcs 

It  wa*nt  e»i*y  for  Parley  u.  shelve  politics  tm  jirlvst*  business. 
Parley  had  l>een  in  p<jlltic*  a  long  time  and  had  almost  ma^Se  Jt 
hi*  life  •  work  He  loved  the  thrill  of  taking  |>»rt  In  dramattc  epl- 
Mxleh.  the  uncertainty  of  a  great  political  struggle,  and  ths  surge 
of  plea*ure  thst  come*  from  an  honestly  earned  victory  over  worthy 
adveroarie* 

He  «a»  a  battler  for  somei^jne  else,  and  for  the  party,  rather  than 
for  hlmhelf  He  did  more  for  Prenident  Ro^jsevelt,  polillrally,  than 
any  other  iH'r*on  Twice,  In  l»;J2  and  In  l»3fl.  he  trlumphantlv 
directed  Mr  Roosevelt*  campaign*  for  the  highest  ofHce  in  the  land 
He  will  not,  however,  run  the  President*  1©40  campaign  for  m 
third   term 

Jim  made  It  clear  to  President  Roosevelt  that  he  Anally  mtuit  do 
a  little  thinking  U/t  Parley,  and  for  his  family  The  President  real- 
ized the  logic  of  this,  and  concurred— although  reluctantly— ffjr 
no  one  know*  better  than  he  what  an  astute,  capable,  and  re- 
sourceful Democratic  national  chairman  Parley  was. 

Farley  has  a  wife  and  three  children.  Their  home  Is  at  1040  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  now  that  Jim  Is  virttially  throtigh 
with  politics  he  will  see  a  lot  more  <jt  hU  family  His  wife,  whom 
he  sffectlonately  calls  Bess.  Is  an  attractive,  frank-minded  woman 
who  talks  straight  and  to  the  point  She  has  never  been  over- 
enthused  about  her  husband's  political  career,  feeling  he  could 
have  been  a  success  In  bufsiness. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Jim  Farley,  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  walked. 
pulls  out  of  politics  In  need  of  money;  In  fact,  in  debt.  His  salary 
of  915,000  a  year  as  Postmaster  wasn't  much,  with  the  social  obli- 
gations  such   a   position   entails. 

Bess  Farley,  they  say,  didn't  care  much  for  Washington — or 
for  Capital  society  She  preferred  New  York.  She  realized  her 
husband  was  getting  along  In  years.  He*  now  51  She  knew, 
too,  that  If  Jim  accepted  1  or  2  of  the  many  blg-paylng  posi- 
tions he  was  offered  In  private  Industry  she'd  see  more  of  him. 
He  no  longer  would  be  the  star  traveling  salesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Many  people  believed  that  when  Jim  definitely  decided  he 
wculdti't  run  F  D.  R  's  1940  campaign.  It  was  a  victory  for  the 
spirited  Bess  Farley  and  naturally  a  distinct  loss  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  Parleys  have  two  girls  and  a  boy  The  eldest  girl.  Betty, 
aged  18,  Is  said  to  be  Jims  favorite.  She  attended  Wellesley 
CoUege.      Her    younger    sUter,    Ann.    15.    goes    to    Mary    Mount,    a 
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Catholic  convent  !n  Manhattan  Jim  Farlry.  Jr.  aged  12.  Is  a 
itudeot  at  the  New  Y.  rH  Military  Academy  at  CornwaUH)n- 
BudaoQ 

Tbey    ar»    a    happy,    cloaely    knit    family— a    typical    American 

tamily 

The  dramatic  hlRhllght  ot  Jim  Farley's  remarkable  political 
carver  cam*  at  1  37  a.  m  Thun^day  July  18,  when  he  stood  on 
the  platform  tn  the  Demticratlc  National  Convention  In  Chicago 
and.  KiTing  up  the  7tf*i,.  vote*  that  the  delegates  had  polled  for 
him  for  ihe  Presidential  nomination  moved  that  the  nomination 
of  President  Rtwuevelt   be  "by  acclamation   ' 

Cheer*  from  the  throats  of  25.000  men  and  women  spectators 
to   the  nag-bedecked   stadium   shxjk   the   convention  hall    to   the 

rafter* 

Out  in  front  with  friends.  In  an  inconspicuous  seat,  sat  Mrs. 
Beaa  Parley  What  her  thouKbta  were  must  be  left  to  the 
tmaglsaticn 

Jim.  a  fine  figure  of  a  man.  Ull.  atrapplng,  florid-faced  and 
bald-heivded.  looked  handsome  in  a  white  palm  beach  suit  His 
genul   ismile    warmed   every    heart    in   the    va.»t    audience 

On  the  plaUorm.  a  few  feet  l>«ck  of  Farley  at  this  dramatic 
moment  sat  his  daughters  Betty  and  Ann  Tears  glistened  In 
the  light  blue  eyes  of  Betty,  who  looks  so  much  like  her  futher. 
Ann  sat  with  bowed  bead 

I  Ulked  to  Betty  a  few  seconds  after  Big  Jim  Farley  retired 
from  the  rostrum  smid  salvon  of  apphiuse  Hir  eyes  still  were 
Klisteniiin  and  »he  said  in  a  girlish  tremolo  •  Im  so  happy — Im 
to  proud  of  Dad  " 

The  delegates  were  proud  of  her  Dad.  too  Virtually  every  drle-  ! 
|slf  in  the  stadium  knew  Parley  personally  knew  what  he  had 
acr  >mpliahed  for  the  party  and  reci->gnlzed  that  thU  was  his  pr,. 
lltlcal  'swan  s»jng  Tears  came  Into  many  an  eyp  a  choke  to 
many  a  throat.  arnJ  even  the  small  army  of  newspapermen  and 
wofn-n    p<juiiduig  away  on  nolarle^a  typewriters,  were  not  immune 

to  tlie  drama 

parlry  It  can  b^  *entur»<l  emerired  from  the  convrntion  a 
biajfr  national  figure  than  at  any  time  in  his  long  Ci«reer  as  a 
poli'iclan      In  a  way    he  almost  'stole  the  show  " 

Aralyring  Parley  newspepfrmen  say  he  is  a  man  who  possesses 
qualttte*  many  politicians  lack  Above  all.  he  l«  true  to  him^-lf. 
to  his  ronceptinn  of  ri.jht  and  wrong  He  U  a  "Miuare  shooter," 
loyal  to  the  core 

r:»rley  In  all  the  years  of  his  dealing  with  the  press,  has  never 
"doublecrcBSfd"  a  newspaperman  never  denied  a  story  he  has 
glvrii  lUt  no  matter  how  unfav.:rable  the  public  nacli'm  to  the 
St.  ry  might  have  been  He  never  played  favorite*  He  always 
has  treat»-d  wnt«  r»  on  Republican  papers  with  the  same  con- 
sideration as  those  employed  by  Democratic  publications 

I  make   It   a  policy  to   tell  the  truth.'    Jim  once  said.     He  haa 
found  It  a  good  formula 

Hu  word  i»  no  scrap  of  paper  If  he  promises  to  do  something. 
It  Is  a  Rllt-edired  guaranty 

He  IS  perhafjs  the  most  humane  man  In  American  public  life 
today  I  saw  his  humnnene-ss  illustrated  during  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  An  IS-year-old.  red-headed  cub  re- 
poner.  named  Bob  Kubicek.  t>reeeed  Into  political  headquarters 
Icxjking  for  a  pre«»  ftcket  so  he  could  represent  his  weekly  paper, 
the  Oak  Leaves,  of  Oak  Park.  Ill  The  blg-tlme  correspondents  had 
^serrations  lonur  before 

Young  Kubicek  w»«  eased  out  of  the  publicity  department  faster 

than  he  entered 

Farley  happened  to  come  along  a  corridor.  He  asked  the  boy. 
•"What's   the  trouble,   son?" 

Kubicek,  a  bit  awed,  told  him. 

"Fellow  me."  said  Jim 
•    He  led  the  cub  to  his  own  private  ofBce.  opened  a  drawer    and 
came  up  with  a  book  of  Ucketa  good  for  every  session  of  the  con- 
tention 

I  have  attended  many  press  conferences  with  the  bli?-w,i^s  of 
politics,  but  I  have  never  seen  what  I  saw  at  Parleys  press  con- 
ference* m  Chicago.  1  saw  him  applauded  by  300  to  400  newspaper 
men  and  women  when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  heard  his 
answers  to  questions  applauded  with  equ.^l  enthuslrism. 

It  Is  interesting  to  watch  him  at  a  press  conference  Not  many 
la  public  life,  not  even  President  Rooeevelt.  surpass  him  in  dealing 
with  the  press  or  foiling  off  cleverly  put  questions  Farley  Is  a 
diplomat;  he's  keen  and  Intuitive  and  has  a.  lot  of  good  common 
sea»i>     And  he's  frank  and  open,  which  Is  what  the  press  likes 

■l■^e  press  gave  Parley  a  big  party  and  several  gifts,  including  a 
wr;st  watch  and  baseball  glove — he  likes  baseball;  once  played 
flist  base — and  they  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  to  him  He  assured 
them  they  alwavs  treated  him  fairly      Why  not? 

As  I  said  In  the  flrst  paragraph .  Us  hard  to  do  a  story  on  Jlna 
Parley  without  slopping  over,  as  we  say  In  the  newspaper  business. 

(From  the  Beacon  Jotimal,  Akron.  Ohio.  August  9,  1940) 

"OKAa    JTM  " 

'Dear  Jim,"  the  President  called  him.  and  after  August  31  he  w^ll 
be  known  as  the  former  Postmaster  General.  The  letter  Farley  .sent 
to  Mr  Roosevelt,  along  with  its  acknowledgment,  makes  Big  Jun's 
departure  from  the  Cabinet  official. 

But  the  exchange  of  letters  doesn't  explain  the  resignation.  It 
would  have  had  to  explain  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  thud-term 
decision  to  have  done  a  complete  Job.  Fuller  explanation  will  have 
to  wait  upon  history — upon  the  ne'w  book  Farley  will  write,  for  one 


part;  upon  Mr  Roosevelt  s  expanded  explanation  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  hlstoriims  for  the  rest. 

[Prom  The  Sun   Baltimore.  Saturday.  August  10,  19401 

M«    FARIXT   STTrS   DOWM    WTTH   rNI\T«SAL   HESPTCT 

In  this  year  of  tumultuous  ar.d  bitter  politics.  James  A  Parley 
18  one  of  the  fortunate  men  For  he  has  emerged  from  a  dlfHcult 
situation  with  an  eti'.argtment  m  evt-ry  quarter  of  the  rcsprt  given 
him  and  with  unusual  manifestations  of  affection  In  many  and 
varied  groups 

He  has  Ijeen  a  practical  politician  and  a«  a  political  manager, 
he  has  played  the  game  to  win  As  the  chief  political  marshal  of  the 
Roosevelt  Admlnl.styntlon.  he  has  made  full  use  of  all  the  advantages 
that  came  to  h:s  h^  d  In  practical  manipulations  Hr  was  eminently 
practical  In  deallni?  with  ether  eminently  practical  men  in  the  cam- 
paign which  brought  about  the  flrst  nomination  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
And  he  was  eminently  practical  In  using  in  the  administration's 
dealings  with  Congress  and  In  the  administration's  appeals  to  the 
people  in  elections  all  the  political  resources  that  lay  in  vast  public 
expenditures  and  in  a  public  pay  roll  that  has  been  rapidly  Increased 
until,  wtth'n  little  more  than  7  years,  it  approaches  double  the 
total  whl.h  Mr  R.wsevelt  found  on  assuming  office  Mr  Parley  had 
a  part  in  the  Now  Deal  which  invited  criticism  and  received  It 

Yet.  he  diparts  from  his  offlcul  duties  as  Postmaitcr  General  and 
from  his  political  duties  a5  chairman  of  the  Democratic  N.ttlwnal 
Committee  with  the  re.-pect  and  affection  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
One  reason  is  that  m^  n  In  and  out  of  politics  have  learned  that. 
while  he  piaved  politics  up  to  the  hilt,  he  Is  a  man  of  pers<)nal  and 
offlf-lal  lnt«-grlty  Another  reason  Is  that  men  In  and  out  of  politics 
have  learned  that  he  u  unfailingly  loyal  and  straightforward  And 
still  ary-ther  reason  Is  that  with  serious  perscmal  and  political  dlf- 
fer«'ncr»  arising  between  him  and  the  President  whm  he  had  *o  n,ng 
MTved  h*-  bus  cor.ducu-d  himself  with  dignity  and  with  a  rta;;y  One 
Bptjrtsmanship  He  has  known  how  to  break  u  loi;g  relaiion'h  p 
without  small  and  mean  w  .rd*-— how  to  break  a  long  relat.on/'hip 
with  an  understanding  of  tJ.e  obligations  which  are  lmp<js«d  by  such 
a  rilation>liip 

In  short,  Jim  Parley   has  proved   him-self  to  be  very  much  of  a 

man.  and  recognitlcn  of  that  fact   warm  and  hearty  recognition   has 

come  fr'  in  lh<-se  who  have  worked  wi'h  him  and  from  those  who 

I    have  fouirnt  liim      He  passes  from  official  life,  and  ho  passes  from 

I    the  laiK»r  held  of  politics,  with  the  best  prize  of  all 

I    [Prom  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  Comnierclal  cf  August  14,  1940) 

I 

MB.    FARLrT  S    DEP.\BTLTUE 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  life  and  a  favorite  device  of  fiction  and 
the  Btase  for  two  old  friends  who  part  under  strained  circumstances 
to  talk  about  ever\thlng  but  what  they  are  really  thinking  So  it 
must  have  been  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Piistmaster  G?nt  ral 
Farley  when  the  latter  sent  his  letter  of  resignation  and  Mr  Roose- 
velt his  reply  of  a(  ceptance 

Mr  Farley  was  pretx-cupied  only  with  leaving  the  Piistal  STvlce. 
It  was  divulged  by  his  letter  that  during  his  two  terms  the  8\>tem 
was  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the  air  mall  was  extended  a 
record  business  was  done,  etc  All  business  Mr  Rooseve'.t's  re- 
sponse was  In  kind  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  Parley  the  Post- 
master Oenf-ral.  of  the  morale  of  the  Service,  the  great  strides  In 
business  efllclency 

In  the  minds  of  both  these  men  there  must  have  been  countless 
thoughts  that  could  not  go  into  the  letters,  for  their  association  Is 
hl.storU-  In  1932  Farley  was  the  Incarnation  of  "Rocsevelt-B^fore- 
Chlcago  ■■  He  delivered  the  convention  votes  that  made  the  New 
Deal  posblble  He  was  out  in  front  again  In  1936  and  made  that 
amazing  Maine  and  Vermont  prophecy  It  Is  Idle  to  say  that  his 
passing  stimehow  tears  away  the  political  past  from  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Things  jiLst  will  not  be  th*"  .same,  third  term  or  no  third  term 

That  was  the  rock  on  which  their  jjolltlcal  a.'sooiatlon.  If  not  their 
friendship,  broke  Jim  wouldn't  go  along  at  Chicago  In  1940  He 
wouldn't  even  pretend  to  go  along  He  was  practical  enough  to 
know  that  he  could  no*  be  nominated,  practical  enough  to  know 
there  was  no  stopping  FDR  but  he  stood  up  and  had  his  votes 
counted,  nevertheless  Then  he  quit  as  national  chairman  and  aa 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  November  will  disclose  the 
eflect  of  his  departure. 

(From  the  Barre  Dally  Times.  Saturday.  August    10.   1940 J 
FARLEY  RrrmiNG 

It  goes  wrhout  saynsr  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
get  a  capable  Postmaster  General,  and  perhapis  It  does  not  need 
to  t>e  said  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  cannot  gft  alcng  well  in  hl.s 
campaign  without  the  services  of  James  A  Farley  as  campaign 
manager.  But  Parley  Is  out  of  the  )ob  as  E>eraocratlc  national 
chairman  on  Augtist  15.  and  he  will  retire  from  the  Cabinet  on 
August  31 

There  is  no  doubt  abovil  the  sincerity  of  Roosevelt  when  he  ex- 
pressed rejrrets  at  the  resiKnation  of  Farley  as  Democr.itic  national 
chn.rman  and  as  Roosevelt's  personal  campaign  manager  Roosevelt 
and  Farley  have  been  linked  up  very  closeiy  in  poliMcal  maneuvers 
ever  since  the  former's  initial  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Farley's  keen  political  insight  has 
been  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  political  successes  of  Roos«velt 
ever  since  that  time.  Farley  has  buUt  up  a  teciinique  In  politics 
which  he  turned  to  tremendous  advantage  for  others  but  which 
failed  h:m  in  his  ctily  quest  for  party  preftrmeut.    He  keeps  In  close 
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touch  with  political  afTalrs  In  all  of  the  48  States;  he  knows  human 
nature  well;  he  has  the  capacity  to  remember  names  and  laces  (It  Is 
said  he  can  call  50,000  persoi^s  by  their  flrst  names  and  can  a.sk  a 
good  many  of  them  about  their  families);  he  Is  a  good  organizer. 
Those  qualifications  go  to  make  an  effective  campaign  manager.  No 
one  knows  that  t>etter  than  '  F.  D.  R."  as  Farley  Is  wont  to  call 
Ro^^sevelt 

Without  a  doubt  Roosevelt  would  have  been  glad  to  retain  Farley 
as  national  party  chairman  and  as  his  personal  manager  Whether 
Farley  reads  the  political  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  wishes  to  get 
settled  in  busine.s.s  life  before  his  political  and  official  Jobs  come  to 
a  peremptory  end  is  not  known,  but  if  Parley  had  felt  assured  that 
the  third  term  program  would  go  through,  and  If  he  himself  had 
been  in  favor  of  It.  he  probably  would  have  stuck  to  his  po;>t  as 
Postmaster  General  and  to  the  party  chalrman.ship  At  any  rate. 
Farely  can  quit  both  places  with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  l>een 
successful  In  both. 


[From  thf  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  of  August  12.  1940) 

FARFWIXL    MR     FAaLET 

At  th"  end  of  this  month  Postmaster  James  A.  Farley  will  retire 
from  the  Roosev»'lt  Cabinet 

Previously  he  had  notified  the  Democratic  organization  t/iat  he 
cou'-d  no  longer  serve  as  its  chairman,  and  Mr.  Edward  J  Flynn,  of 
New  York,  hah  been  named  to  buccccd  him  as  hrad  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee 

Now.  his  retirem»'nt  as  Postmaster  General  Imminent,  his  official 
connection  wi'h  the  prc8<  nt  administration  will  ccme  to  an  end 

Usual  felicitations  were  exchanged  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
President  The  latter  at'sured  Mr.  Farley  that  'all  of  lis  In  the 
admtnlstratir;n  will  miss  you  deeply;  we  count  on  »e«>inK  you  often  " 
Mr  Farley  in  turn  told  th*-  Pr«»ildent  he  knew  it  wou:d  plea*"  him 
•to  know  that  I  have  ma'ie  definite  arrangem<-n<»  for  my  future  In 
private  busintss  whi-re  I  know  I  shall  be  very  happy  " 

Thus,  an  «'(!lc!al  connection  severed,  scarcely  can  thf*  personal 
rtlationship  continue  in  precisely  the  same  way  Howevir  kindly 
the  feeling  on  either  tide,  and  the  regard  for  a  long,  long  frlendnhlp, 
the  new  order  l>rinKs  a  difference — as  it  always  does 

As  a  fact,  no  matter  how  ci.pable  Mr.  Parley's  iurre.sors.  he  will 
be  misled  both  In  th:"  Cabinet  and  as  Democratic  chairman  He  19 
the  t>-pe  of  friendly,  wholesome,  good-humored  person  who  fits 
easily  into  the  group  and  helps  put  all  at  their  ea>e  Wh-n  the 
mfmb:'rs  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  official  family  gather  about  the  table  for 
terious  discu-s.-^ion.  they  will  mies  the  cheerful  presence  of  'S.Tilling 
Big  Jim  "  And  In  the  approaching  campaign  It  will  be  sirangt-  for 
Mr  Roosevelt  not  to  have  Jim  around  to  unfanple  many  a  per- 
plexity He's  been  depending  on  Jim  for  a  long  time,  through 
two  previous  campaigns  Though  Mr  Flynn  is  the  President's  per- 
sonal choice  for  new  Democratic  chairman,  any  such  change 
naturally  calls  for  some  adjustment 

It  IS  conceded  that  Mr  Farley  has  served  faithfully  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  He  has  shown  himself  an  energetic  and  inspiring 
leader,  ready  to  .shoulder  more  than  his  share  of  any  b'.ame 

A'so.  as  Postmaster  General  he  has  given  eflficlent  service  Th» 
volume  of  postal  business  has  set  a  new  record,  and  Mr  Farley  cites 
that  the  part  of  the  service  for  which  the  public  pay^  ha*  become 
self-sustalninK  It  was  cliinnR  Mr  Parley's  postma.stprshlp  that 
University,  La  .  was  established  as  an  independent  pest  office, 
after  he  had  visited  here  and  had  delivered  an  address  at  a  campus 
luncheon 

Mr  Farley  Is  the  typo  to  throw  himself  with  ardor  Into  any  task 
he  undertakes.  If  he  feels  any  lingering  disappointment  over  the 
Third  term,  he  will  doubtless  laugh  It  off  and  go  on  about  hl-s  affairs. 
Whatever  his  new  business  connection,  the  public  will  agree  with  his 
own  prediciicn  that  "I  know  I  shall  be  very  happy  " 


[From  the  Beaumont   (Tex  )   Enterprise  of  August  10,  1940] 

ANOTHER    PrLOT    IS    DROPPED 

Cartoonists  borrowed  an  Idea  from  Tennlel's  famous  cartoon  of 
the  Kaiser  and  Bismarck  to  picture  the  parting  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
and  James  A  F.irley  The  former  German  En.peror  may  wonder 
to  this  day  in  his  exile  at  Doom,  Holland.  If  he  made  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  of  his  life  in  dropping  his  pilot,  that  'Iron 
Chancellor"  who  was  the  creator  of  the  German  Empire 

In  his  way  James  A  Farley  was  a  more  efficient  pilot  for  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  perhaps  than  Bismarck  was  for  William  II  Twice  the 
personal  devotion  and  political  genius  of  James  A  Farley  ral.sed 
Mr  Roosevelt  to  the  highest  office  In  the  world  At  least.  Ameri- 
cans think  so 

Lcuis  Howe  must  be  given  some  of  the  credit  for  Mr.  Roospvelfs 
successful  career  in  politics.  But  Mr.  Farley  de.serves  more  credit. 
The  gnomelike  Howe  did  his  work  more  or  les.s  behind  the  scenes. 
He  was  n  fearles-s  and  able  advi.ser  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  According  to 
report,  Howe  was  the  only  man  ever  Intimately  associated  with 
Mr  Roosevelt  who  dared  to  talk  bluntly  to  him  and  did  so  when- 
ever Howe  thought  Mr  Roosevelt  had  made  or  was  about  to  make 
a  mistake. 

But  Howe  could  never  have  made  the  friends  for  himself  and  for 
Mr  Roosevelt  that  Farley  made  for  himself  and  the  President, 
Mr  Farley  went  up  and  down  the  country  meeting  politicians  and 
voters  He  knew  all  the  more  prominent  j)oliticians  by  name  and 
every  one  was  his  friend  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Demo- 
crats worked  for  Mr  Roosevelt  who  did  not  like  him  particularly  or 
approve  of  his  policies,  becau.se  tliey  lilted  Jim  Farley  It  probably 
Is  true,  as  stated  many  limes,  that  no  other  man  in  the  couutry 


ever  had  more  personal  friends  who  would  do  anything  they  could 
for  him   than  Jim  Farley 

But  the  man  who  would  be  President  and  the  man  who  twice 
made  him  President — with  the  aid  and  consent  of  a  majority  of 
American  voters — came  at  last  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  It  was 
a  melancholy  ending  for  what  had  been  a  "beautiful  friendship  " 
Mr  Roosevelt's  epistolary  cordiality  does  not  conceal  from  any 
di.scernlng  eye  the  fact  that  James  A.  Parley  was  shabbily  treated. 
He  retires  from  the  Oabmet  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  disappointed  in  the  leader  in  whom  he 
served  with  unwavering  loyalty  as  long  as  his  principles  would 
permit  him  to  do  -so  and  disappointed  also  In  that  his  own  political 
career  did  not  reach  the  heights  which,  In  moments  of  Introspec- 
tion, he  hoped  it  would. 


(From  the  Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala..  August  10.  1940] 
j:m  steps  down 

Jim  Farley's  resignation  as  Postmaster  General  takes  him  one 
more  step  away  from  activity  in  national  politics.  Soon  he  will  be 
occupying  himself  with  pitchers  and  basemen  Instead  of  letteis 
and  ballots      But  he  will  never  be  out  of  the  political  picture 

Even  If  Farley  were  not  retaining  the  chairmanship  of  the  New 
York  State  D<'mocralic  Executive  Committee  he  could  not  quit 
politics  cold  No  man  who  genuinely  loves  politics  as  a  game  as 
he  does  could  cut  himself  entirely  away  from  politics  at  such  an 
early  age. 

Btf?  Jim  will  find  that  there  are  many  little  political  debts  he. 
In  hLs  generous  spirit,  will  feel  called  upon  to  repay  And  he  will 
learn  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  owe  Jim  a  political 
debt  will  Insist  on  trying  to  repay  him. 

Mrs  Farley,  who  wants  Jim  to  quit  politics  forever,  pcrhnjis  la 
destined  to  disappointment  For  Jim  has  stepjx*d  down  for  the 
moment — but  not  out  Baseball  we  fear,  will  be  too  tame  fr>r  the 
man  who  made  a  President  and  who  managed  the  moat  succeaaful 
campaign  In  the  history  of  national  politics. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News.  Birmingham.  Ala.  August  9,   1940) 

VALE.   FARLET 

Not  all  men  who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  political  life  for 
8  trying  yeitrs  can  step  out  as  Jim  Farley  Is  doing  with  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  so  many  persoiis. 

The  national  chairmanship  of  a  political  party  Is  a  post  that  car- 
ries many  opportunities  for  making  enemies  Likewise,  a  Cabinet 
position  In  an  administration  that  has  been  the  center  of  much 
controversy  is  apt  to  create  many  enmities  for  Its  holder. 

But  "Genial  Jim  "  resigns  as  Postmaster  General  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  with  the  good  wishes  of 
most  Americans,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations  The  tribut« 
Is  due  to  Farley's  friendliness,  to  his  capacities  for  remembering 
people,  and  to  his  strict  and  unswerving  Integrity.  Farley  has  been 
a  gentleman  In  politics,  and  there  are  too  few  of  his  sort. 


(From  the  Eagle,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  August  9.   1940] 

FARLEY    LEAVING    THE    CABINET 

There  was  no  element  of  surprise  In  the  resignation  of  James  A. 
Farley  as  Postmaster  General,  but  the  fact  that  he  will  step  out  of 
the  Cabinet  on  August  31  Is  a  majjr  event  In  the  history  of  the 
New  Deal 

Jim  Farley  has  occupied  that  post  from  the  day  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  assumed  the  Presidency  on  March  4.  1933.  and  he  has 
filled  It  with  difctinction.  But  more  imjKjrtant  is  the  fact  that  this 
move  will  sever  his  last  direct  connection  with  the  national  admin- 
istration following  his  retirement  on  August  17  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Democratic  National  Committoa 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President  and  his  Post- 
master General  contained  even  more  than  the  customary  expres- 
sions of  regard  For  Farley  was  In  a  real  sen^e  the  king  maker. 
He  brought  about  Roo.sevclt's  nomination  In  Chicago  In  1932  and 
he  wa.s  the  m-an  bthmd  the  ballots  in  1932  and  1936. 

So  the  President  has  good  reason  for  expressing  his  "sincere  sor- 
row" on  the  departure  of  his  old  friend.  Farley  leaves  because  of 
his  plans  to  become  president  cf  the  New  York  Yankees  Baseball 
Club.  But  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  growing  political  coolness 
between  the  two  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  seek  a  third  term 


I  From  the  Boston  (Ma.ss  )  Herald  of  August  9.  1940] 

MR      FARLEY    DEPARTS 

It  Is  not  Riven  to  every  chairman  of  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
national  committee  to  withdraw  with  his  reputation  undamaged 
or  enhanced  The  late  William  M  Butler  did,  his  management  of 
the  Coolidge  campaign  In  1924  winning  him  additional  respect 
from  each  party  The  retiring  Postmaster  General  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  will  also  depart  from  na- 
tional politics  with  a  sweeter  reputation  and  more  prestige  than 
he  had  when  he  flrst  tried  his  hand  at  the  game 

The  Washington  correspondents,  who  once  made  him  the  whip- 
ping boy  of  the  administration,  came  to  respect  him  deeply  They 
liked  him  for  his  human  qualities  and  his  complete  at>sence  of 
hypocrisy  Even  the  "irreconcilable  rebel  ",  Senator  Cartoi  Ol,ass, 
of  ■Virginia,  an  austere  old  l)oy.  eulogized  him  warmly  at  the 
Democrallc   Convention.     Mr.   Farley's   standing   has    never   been 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


higher  ihrnn  It  U  tocUy  H  b«  doe«  as  much  for  the  Vankee  baseball 
ti  wm  whu  f>  hf  is  Ui  admlnirtpr  hereafter,  a*  he  has  done  for  h'.m- 
aell    It  wiU  sooii  have  a  top  atanding  in  the  Amencan  League 

The  rhantce  It'  the  public  attitude  toward  him  has  probably 
bet-n  due  to  hi.H  wf«r;:ig  quali'ies  hi:-  bland  good  humor,  hw  bteadi- 
n«rM  in  fi^htint;  for  a  principle  in  which  he  believes,  his  loyalty  to 
p«irtv  traditions  and  the  conjecture  of  the  public  that  he  "took 
the  rap  for  tJ»e  Preaident  on  many  occaaions  Hia  book.  tocj.  won 
him  many  friends.  Here  in  New  EnKland,  and  especially  in  Mawsa- 
chu»ett»  he  has  b*«n  alm'ist  as  great  a  favorite  as  Al  Smith.  If 
llif  Democratic  Omvent-on  had  beei  ae  democratic  and  as  resp«»n- 
tivc  to  public  opinion  as  the  KHiferinR  at  Philadelphia  was.  Mr. 
Furley  would  have  received  a  jcr^at.  many  of  the  New  England  bal- 
Uit«  for  the  Presidt-nl.al  nomination 

Was  he  a  ma.«terful  political  manipulator''  Possibly,  even  though 
clrcumeiance.^  were  favorable  to  him  Probably  any  Democrat 
could  have  defeated  President  Koover  In  1932  Indulging  In  second 
gticaaintt  one  may  surmiw  that  an  uninspired  .sort  of  chairman 
eotild  have  led  the  Democrata  to  victory  over  Governor  Landon  In 
1938  But  accotdiriK  to  the  box  acore,  Mr  Farley  was  the  moRt  ac- 
■ccoropiuhed  Democratic  national  chairman  In  the  history  of  the 
parry 

IFrom  the  Standard.  Butte    Mont.  August  6.  19401 

JIM   r/VRLFT   STTPPINC  OVT 

James  A  Farley  ha^  w-t.^hed  hi>  h.ind<*  of  the  third  term  His 
»uccr««)r  ««  national  chairman  ol  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
named  In  characteristic  Farley  manner  Announcement  of  Edwnrd 
J  Fiynns  selection  was  made  by  Farley  himself  after  a  conference 
bt-tueen  the  national  committee  s  representatives,  the  President,  and 
bis  friencU. 

The  big.  genial  Iil&hman.  who  has  held  the  p)c«t  of  national 
party  chairman  longer  than  any  other  man  in  modern  American 
history,  has  gained  a  firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  millions  of 
voter*  than  he  ever  had  before  The  courage  of  his  stand  during 
thr  national  convention  cf  the  Democratic  Party,  when  he  liL-slsted 
that  democratic  process  shcu'.d  not  be  abandoned,  proved  his  courage 
and  his  utt«r  devotion  to  principle 

Parley  had  not  a  ch.ince  to  win.  and  he  knew  It  He  was  aware 
•lao  that  there  had  been  built  by  year*  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  moat  astute  politicians  tho  party  had  ever  known  a  third-term 
pxycholo^-  with  which  the  great  mass  of  the  delegates  had  been 
impregnated.  And  stili  Parley  did  not  ninch  In  his  position  that 
deniocratic  forms  must  be  observed.  He  did  more  than  that  He 
aet  the  example  He  said  that  he  had  become  a  candidate  and 
that  he  would  insist  that  all  the  forma  and  methods  for  candidates 
be  left  open  and  untrammeled.  He  nuide  his  own  candidacy  a 
guaranty  of  the  Democratic  Party's  democracy 

And  ao.  although  President  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  a  third 
term  on  the  first  ballot.  American  procedtire  and  party  forms  did 
not  collapse  Farley,  alone,  had  saved  them.  It  was  an  heroic 
action  Farley's  friends,  thr  convention  delegates,  the  public  at 
large,  all  realised  his  magnificent  stand 

So  Jim  Farley  steps  cut  of  politics  this  month  holding  an  entirely 
unique  relationship  to  the  voters  He  Is  more  highly  respected, 
better  loved  and  admired  than  he  ever  was  before 

But  be  will  not  long  remain  in  private  life.  His  party's  call  will 
be  heard  again  There  Is  division  within  the  ranks,  and  only  men 
like  Farley,  who  stand  on  tbelr  principles  with  even  greater  deter- 
mination than  on  their  friendships,  can  save  it  Win  or  lose  the 
third- term  campaign  u  bound  to  make  a  deep  and  grievouE  mark 
upon  the  party  in  every  part  of  the  country 

Ttiere  is  a  strong  sentiment  In  New  York  for  Farley  as  the  party's 
candidate  for  Governor  There  are  other  Eiemocrats  who  want 
Farley  In  the  United  States  Senate  It  seems  doubtful  that  he  will 
manage  to  continue  in  private  life  over  the  urglngs  of  his  friends. 

He  has  t)e«n  a  powerful  factor  In  tho  Government  and  the 
Cabinet  His  loyalty  to  his  chief  was  never  questioned  So  long 
•s  he  served,  he  served  with  complete  fidelity  Even  when  he  dis- 
agreed, he  preserved  harmony  and  often  helped  to  smother  the 
kindling  fires  of  dissension 

The  Prealdent  will  miss  Farley,  not  only  In  the  campaign  but  In 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  for  there  never  was  a  more  astute 
or  elBrtent  political  fixer  and  smoother-out  of  differences  than  the 
man  who  led  the  fight  under  the  Roosevelt  banner  throtigh  two 
campaign*. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N    C  )   Observer  of  Augtist  10.  1940] 

"BIG  JIM  '   IS  TUBOCCH 

The  n"^>  oOcial  separation  between  the  President  and  his  long- 
time and  affectionate  friend  Jim  Farley  is  terminated  with  the 
tender  of  the  tatter's  resignation  as  Postmaster  General. 

ICr  Farley  r««igns  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  business  and 
make  aocne  oooney  to  cover  up  a  leanneae  in  his  accounts  due  to 
his  constant  political  activities  during  the  past  8  years. 

But  behind  this  legitimate  and  honest  reason  for  the  retire- 
ment of  "Bl(  Jim"  U  unqtiesUonably  a  feeling  of  d«ep  retent- 

ment  over  what  happened  at  the  Chicago  convention  when  Mr. 
Farley  was  virtually  banished  from  the  Inside  proceedings  and  the 
prcaident's  cmae  handled  by  his  young  friend  Harry  Hopkins. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  attitude  of  estnuigement  has  been  in 
the  buiklli^  fcr  the  put  year  and  pnlj  came  to  Its  head  in  coimec- 
Uon  with  tbc  proceedings  at  the  convention. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Farley's  feehng  that  the  President  had  snubbed 
»ii.«%    iM  rsaignMl  as  cbatrznan  of  the  national  committee  and  tias 


now  walked  out  of  the  Cabinet,  manifestly  bringing  to  a  sharp  and 
decisive  end  a  long-standing  Intimacy  with  the  President  whofe* 
successes  in  two  previous  Presidential  campaigns  were  In  consider- 
able measure  due  to  the  good  offices  of  Jim  Farley. 


IFrtjm  the  Observer.  Charlotte.  N    C  .  August   12.   1940] 

WHY    THEY    RXSPICT    HtM 

Mr  Parley  Is  being  condemned  by  some  of  the  ultra-Roosevelt 
partisans  for  having  deserted  the  chief  when  the  latter  wUl  prob- 
ably moRt  greatly   need  him. 

It  IS  ;in  unfair  and  unwarranted  criticism,  we  hold 

Whether  he  has  quit  as  chalrmnn  of  the  National  Democratic 
Cumralttee  and  as  Postmaster  General  with  a  sizable  peeve,  or 
whether  financial  considerations  drove  him  out  of  political  life. 
Mr  Parley  retires  with  respject  that  Is  well  nigh  universal — the 
respect  rf  friends  who  have  been  riRh:  along  with  him  In  party 
battles  during  the  past  two  Presidential  campaigns  as  well  as  the 
interims,  and  the  respect  of  his  political  adversaries  whom  he 
always  contested  fairly  and  honorably  and  struck  never  below  the 
belt 

Mr    Farley   Is  a   man   of   persinal   and   politic?.!   uprlghtiie.«s 

The  Baltimore  Sun  thinlcs  this  is  the  first  reason  he  has  earned 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  such  a  widespread  part  of  the  general 
public 

"Men    In    and    out   of   politics."   says    that    contemporary,    "have 
learned  that,  while  he  played  politics  up  to  the  hilt,  he  Is  a  man 
\   of  personal  and  offlclal  tntegrity." 

Another  reason,  as  that  newspaper  continues,  is  that  Mr    Farley 
Is  unfailingly  loyal  and  straightforward 
I        Often   he   has   been   compelled    to   swallow   his  pride   during    the 
past  7  and  more  years  of  New  Dealdom. 

He  withheld   his  complete   sanction   to  many  of   its  enterprises. 

but  he  stcx)d  by  those  he  so  materially  helpt^d  to  enthrone,  and  so 

long  as  they  observed   the  principles  of   honor  and  honesty   and 

fair  dealing,  he  defended  them 

I        The    last    reasijn   given    by    the    Sun    answers    the    critics    of    Mr. 

I    Farley  who  chai-ge  him  with   meanness  In  deserting   the  admlnls- 

I    tratldn  at  this  time. 

"With  .serious  personal  and  political  differences  arising  between 
him  and  the  President  he  has  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and 
with  a  really  fine  sportsmanship  He  has  known  how  to  break 
a  Icng  friendship  without  small  or  mean  words  " 

This  Is  a  very  rich  and  deserved  tribute  to  a  public  servant  who 
moves  beck  Into  private  life  with  multitudes  mere  of  friends  than 
he  owned  when  he  undertook  the  laborious  political  and  official 
services  laid  to  his  charge,  and  w^th  a  public,  not  always  fair  and 
I  charitable  In  Its  appraisements,  remarking  upon  the  cleanness  of 
the  man  and  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  uprightness. 

(From  the  Times.  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  August  10.  1940) 
MR  r\aLj:Y  retires 
Back  In  1932.  and  still  later  when  Mr  Roosevelt  had  been  elected. 
It  was  the  fashion  in  many  quarters  to  describe  Mr.  James  A. 
Parley  as  the  "chief  spoilsman  "  of  the  new  regime  He  was  known 
to  the  country  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Boxing  Com- 
mission during  a  period  when  professional  fighting  in  this  country 
was  far  from  savury  He  was.  moreover,  a  contractor  and  ho 
labored  under  the  handicap  of  widespread  cynicism  concerning  the 
activities  of  "political  contractors'"  He  was.  In  short,  a  marked 
man 

A  marked  man  who  made  his  mark,  that  Is  "Big  Jim"  Farley. 
After  approximately  8  years  as  Democratic  national  chairman  and 
as  Postma.ster  General.  Mr  Farley  Is  retiring  from  all  but  the  fringe 
of  the  political  scene  His  resignation  as  Democratic  national 
chairman  became  effective  several  days  ago;  he  will  step  out  if 
the  Cabinet  on  August  31  The  Jovial  big  fellow  with  a  host  of 
friends  takes  with  him  a  record  for  fair  dealing,  lor  hard  work,  for 
straight  shooting  that  many  other  men  in  public  life  ought  to 
envy  He  has  played  the  game  Many  of  the  political  crimes 
charged  against  him  were  committed  by  others.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  were   not   his. 

As  the  executive  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Mr    Farley'* 
administrative  record   will  for  some  time  be  a  subject   for  debate; 
the   adaptation   of   double-entry   bookkeeping   by   which    he   regu- 
larly showed  a  profit  for  that  part  of  the  Postal  Service  for  which 
the  public  pays  has  been  the  subject  of  Jibes  and  learned  articles, 
i    But  as  to  the  morale  of  the  Postal  Service  there  can  be  no  ques- 
j    Uon;  "Big  Jim"  is  liked  wherever  he  goes,  and  those  who  like  him 
'    have  learned   to  admire   him.     The   New   Deal    has   not    produced 
a  man  with  a  larger  number  of  friends,  or  one  wh<>se  abilities  are 
more  widely  respected      It  Is  doubtful   if  In  the  countrys  political 
history  there  has  t>een  an  abler  party  chairman,  or  one  who.  start- 
I    Ing  with  as  many  handicaps,  cleared  them  all  by  plugging  at   his 
;    Job.  by  remaining  steadfastly  loyal  to  bis  "Chler*  up  to  the  very 
point  where  h'.s  conviction  bade  him  leave 

Until  Mr  Farley  tells  the  story,  the  background  and  circum- 
stances of  his  differences  of  opinion  with  Mr  Roosevelt  will  bo 
shadowy  It  Is  known  that  Mr  Parley  does  not  Mice  the  Idea  of  s 
third  term  He  will  remain  chairman  of  the  Deraocratic  Stat« 
committee  for  New  York,  and  he  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  Is  not  a  '"king  maker  "  He  is  an  able,  likable,  many-sided  poli- 
tician who  takes  Into  private  life  the  best  wishes  of  a  great  many 
Americana. 


IE  true,  as  stated  many  times,  that  no  oiner  man  lu  tne  couuiry    |   i^muv.iati».   vui^.,^ui.v/w. 
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fFrom  the  Times-star.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  of  August  9.   1940] 

A    REAL    MAN     MOVES    OtTT 

The  ablest  politician  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception the  ablest  member  In  the  Roosevelt  administration,  has 
stepped  down  from  the  party's  national  chairmanship  and  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Postmaster  General,  effective  at  this  month's 
end 

James  Aloystus  Farley  was  one  of  two  men  who  secured  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  nomination  In  1932  John  Nance  Garner  was  the 
other.  Both  men  are  through  with  political  life  They  knew  that 
when  they  took  at  fare  value  Mr  Roosevelt"s  personal  assurances 
that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate  and  carried  their  own 
candidacies  Into  the  Chicaco  convention.  They  realized  that  the 
White  House  had  stacked  the  cards  against  them,  but  ihey  held  out 
because  neither  would  ccuntrnance  violation  of  what  both  deemed  a 
basic  American  doctrine;  That  two  terms  should  be  the  outside  limit 
for  any  Chief  Executive  In  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  gathering  of 
Lilliputians  staged  by  the  convention,  they  and  their  followers  alone 
preserved  the  stature  of  men 

Jim  Parlev.  once  New  York  boxing  commissioner,  has  exemplified 
In  politics  the  cede  of  the  ring  at  Its  best.  He  has  struck  hard 
but  fair,  has  taken  punishment  without  outcries  Loyal.  elTlcient. 
likable,  he  has  more  real  friends  In  his  party  than  any  other  man. 
We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Presidents  growing  coolness 
toward  him  has  no  better  explanation  than  that  Farley,  on  return 
from  a  western  trip  more  than  a  year  ago,  talked  straight  to  him 
He  told  Mr  Roosevelt,  so  the  accepted  story  goes,  that  he  could  be 
renominated  but  net  reelected— which  at  present  writing  sounds 
like  ven,"  valid  prophecy  This  was  straight  talk,  and  flattery  was 
expected  What  makes  the  story  ring  true  is  that  the  Cabinet  ofllrer 
who  tells  Mr  Roosevelt  that  he  can  be  "elected  and  elected  and 
elected."  and  that  he  is  the  greatest  man  on  earth,  is  a  permanent 
White  House  guest 

With  Farley  going,  and  Harry  Hopkins  burning  Incense  dally  at 
his  chief "s  very  feet,  it  is  Just  too  bad — that  is,  too  bad  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt 


hopes   his   geniality,    generosity,    and    bigness   will   combine   to   win 
the  critical  spiritual   battle  now  app>arently  going  on  within  him. 


(Prom  the  State.  Columbia.  S  C.  Thursday.  August  8.  19401 

MR     FARLEY'S  CRISIS 

Some  say  President  Roosevelt  owes  his  political  success  to  Post- 
master General  Farley.  Others  say  Mr.  Farley  owes  his  high  posi- 
tion as  a  national  figure  to  President  Roosevelt  There  is  truth  in 
both  statements,  although  neither  U  a  well-rounded  presentation 
of  the  truth  ^  .      , 

For  a  decade  these  two  men  have  come  along  together,  each  of 
incalculable  assistance  to  the  other.  To  attempt  to  measure  the 
aid  each  has  given  the  ether  leads  into  abstract  opinions      But  this 

Is  a  fact:  ^  ^     ^  ,      ^ 

The    Democratic    Party    needs    the    combined    and    harmonized 
efforts  of   these   two  men   In   the  course  of   the  coming   campaign 
Again  there  is  a  chance  for  each  to  promote  the  other,  and  for  both 
to  serve  party  and  country. 

But  Mr  Farley  Is  hurt  He  had  hoped  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  of  President  Will  the  injury  he  now  feels  contlnueto 
give  him  pain  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  his  Ufe^  The 
SUte  believes  that  Mr  Farley,  and  only  Mr.  Parley,  can  determine 
the  answer  to  that  question  If  he  sulks  he  cannot  be  happy,  now 
or  later  If  he  rises  magnificently  above  the  plane  of  normal 
conduct,  throws  himself  energetically  Into  another  campaign  for 
the  causes  he  has  stood  for.  he  may  become  radiantly  happy  again, 
as  he  has  been  In  the  past,  and  he  may  live  on  and  on  in  lh»t 
enviable  state  of  mind  and  of  spirit — a  condition  achieved  by  serv- 
ing, not  by  sulking  ,  _ 

Mr  Farley  Is  an  old  head  In  politics.  He  has  seen  ethers  suffer 
and  die  of  di.sappointment  after  hopes  for  the  Presidency  had  been 
frustrated  He  knows  that  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  ol  California 
never  has  recovered  from  his  rejection  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  later  accepted  by  Calvin  Coolldge  If  Johnson  had  said 
"Yes  "■  Instead  of  ""No,"  he  would  have  become  President  on  the  death 
of  Harding  and  thus  attained  the  heights  toward  which  his  sharp 
ambition  had  been  driving  him  since  his  young  manhood.  But  he 
did  not  say  ""Yes  ""  He  said  "No  "'  And  that  fact  has  run  around 
and  around  In  his  mind  and  perhaps  in  hie  spirit. 

Champ  Clark  the  elder  Mr  Farley  knows  how  dl.sappointment 
after  the  Baltimore  convention  crushed  that  lovable  old  states- 
man. He  als<i  knows  that  the  father's  chagrin  seems  to  have  come 
down  to  the  son  who  now  serves  In  the  United  States  Senate 

Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland— Mr  Parley  kn?w  him.  PfrhaP" 
intimately  He  thought  he  would  be  nominated,  and  the  thought 
consumed  him.  confused  him.  Injured  him  in  politics,  and  In  spirit. 
It  may  even  have  ha.stened  his  death.  i?  ,i  „ 

Al  Smith— he  and  Mr  Farley  have  been  pals  Does  Mr  Fancy 
believe  the  once  "happy  warrior"  Is  happy  new?  Or  has  sulking 
cut  him  down  In  political  Importance,  and  perhaps  soured  his  once 
altruistic  heart? 

The  list  might  be  longer,  with  the  conclusion  always  the  same — 

sulking  hurts  the  sulker. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr  Farley  haa  been  growing  In  moral, 
intellectual  and  political  stature.  Whether  he  continues  to  grow 
depends,  this  newspaper  believes,  on  his  conduct  within  the  next 
few  weeks  and  months  If  he  Is  big  enough  to  find  his  life  by 
losing  It.  happiness  and  continuing  growth  are  likely  to  charac- 
terize his  career  from  now  on.  u  they  have  from  formerly  up 
to  now  Because  of  Its  belief  In  the  causes  represented  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  its  personal  liking  for  Mr.  Farley.  The  SUte 


[Prom    the   Columbus   Evening   Dispatch   of   Saturday.    August    10. 

1940) 
TARLTY   QUITS    THE  CABIWTT       HE  TRADES   POLITICS   FOR  SPORTS 

A  bit  of  news  that  the  countrj-  has  long  known  was  coming  has  at 
last  hit  the  front  page  Jim  Farley  has  resigned  as  Postmaster 
General  In  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet.  Thus.  In  addition  to 
having  lost  an  Invaluable  campaign  manager  when  Mr  Farley 
resigned  his  chairmanship  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
the  President  has  also  lost  a  valuable  official.  Admired  for  his 
remarkable  ability,  respected  for  his  integrity,  and  likeel  for  his 
genuine  friendlinr.ss,  Farley  steps  down  now  from  public  life  to  be 
mi.s.sed  by  millions  of  Americans 

Apparently,  however,  he  will  not  disappear  from  the  public  eye. 
Mr  Farley,  it  l.s  assumed  almost  without  question,  will.  In  addition 
to  his  new  post  with  the  Coca  Cola  Co  .  become  president  of  the 
New  York  Yankees  ba.sebull  tram,  and  as  such  will  still  hold  a 
place  in  the  limelight  and  public  affections  He  will  trade  politics 
for  sports  Both  are  spectacular  activities  with  wide  human  appeal 
that  demand  a  great  degree  of  expertness  for  continued  success. 
There  l.s  no  doubt  that  Mr  Farley  will  s-hlne  In  his  new  environment 
as  he  did  In  the  one  he  Is  leaving. 

There  Is  a  note  cf  sadness  in  his  change  A  great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  made  on  his  part  to  make  It  appear  that  the  sole  rea.sons 
he  is  leaving  his  political  (xmnections  are  because  he  wants  to  recoup 
his  fortunes  and  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family  These  con- 
flderatlons  obviously  played  a  large  part  In  making  his  decision. 
But  the  public  cannot  but  believe  that  entering  Into  his  decision 
also  Is  his  deep  patriotic  regard  for  democratic  government  and 
his  regret  that  his  chief  has  seen  fit  to  violate  It  by  seeking  a  third 
term   in  office. 

That  Indication  of  unworthy  ambition,  coupled  with  the  vanity 
that  has  permitted  Mr  R<X)sevelt  to  see  himself  as  Indispensable  to 
the  Nation,  must  have  cut  deeply  Into  Jim  Parley,  who  never  yet 
has  lo.st  his  head  or  his  Judgment  The  parting  of  the  two  old 
friends,  as  one  forges  heedlessly  ahead  on  a  dangerous  and  needless 
pathway,  rouses  a  feeling  of  pl'.y  for  the  Injured  faith  which  the 
other  must  be  suffering. 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Journal  of  August  9.   1940) 

PARLEY    FIXES    FARE%VELL    DATE 

Sunny  Jim  Parley  has  set  the  date  for  his  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  As  August  fades  into  September 
and  the  Presidential  campaign  steps  up  Its  tempo,  the  genial  Post- 
master General  will  turn  over  the  key  to  the  stamp  box  and  all  the 
other  requisites  of  his  office  to  another. 

No  longer  will  the  fertile  Farley  brain  devise  new  schemes  to 
enrich  the  revenues  of  the  Department  and  the  collections  of  the 
world's  philatelists  No  longer  will  pe>stmasters  from  Bangor. 
Maine,  to  Petaluma,  Calif.,  look  forward  to  visitations  from  this 
rotund,  good-natured  cabineteer.  No  longer  will  local  politicians 
pleasantly  anticipate  the  political  conferences  that  attend  such 
official  business  tours 

Jim  Is  through  on  August  31.  The  third-term  candidacy  atop  the 
New  Deal  finished  him 

Smith.  Roosevelt,  and  Farley — a  one-time  powerful  triumvirate 
It  was  Smith  "took  a  walk  "  4  years  ago.  Farley  stuck  It  out  with 
his  friend  Franklin  D  till  the  third-term  nomination  came  be- 
tween them  It  was  too  much  The  Damoclean  sword  was  held 
over  his  own  ambition  till  the  hour  of  nomination  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  He  saw  it  cut  his  hope  of  attaining  the  high 
office  for  which  Al  Smith  reached  and  failed  and  which  Franklin  D. 
twice  held  and  seeks  to  hold  again  Jim  Parley"8  mind  was  made 
up  His  new  connections  awaited  only  his  word  of  assent.  He 
would  have  no  more  of  politics. 

The  Democratic  Party  won't  be  the  same  with  a  Hopkins  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  title  holder  instead  of  a  Farley.  The  Post  Office 
Department  won't  be  the  same,  whoever  the  new  Postmaster  General 
may  be. 

But  the  biggest  drawing  card  the  Yankees  will  have  on  tour  ne«t 
year  will  be  their  new  president,  Jim  Parley. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Augtist  10,  1940) 

GENIAL    JIM 

Now  that  Jim  Parley  voluntarily  removes  himself  from  the  scufBe 
of  political  battle,  he  must  be  pleased.  If  a  little  surprised,  to  note 
the  almost  universal  good  will  and  good  wishes  that  go  out  to  him 
from  his  fellow  Americans. 

As  Postmaster  General  he  gets  the  bulk  of  administrative  credit 
for  placing  this  great  public-service  branch  of  the  Government  on 
as  sound  a  basis  as  at  any  time  in  Its  history  With  the  exception 
of  the  air  mall  and  certain  other  subsidies  which  are  thoroughly 
Justified,  the  Postal  Service  Is  now  on  a  paying  basis. 

Jim  Farley's  break  with  public  office  and  national  politics  Is  com- 
plete. He  has  already  severed  his  connection  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Dem<x:ratlc  Committee  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  big. 
happy-go-lucky  Irishman  U  loyal  to  the  end.  The  turn  of  events 
twth  before  and  after  Chicago  (1940.  of  course)  would  have  embit- 
tered a  less  sanguine  friend  A  true  son  of  his  faith,  he  must  have 
been  outraged  by  reports  that  even  his  friend  In  the  White  House 
feared  that  his  Catholicism  ruled  him  out  as  a  candidate  for  either 
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ni  tbr  two  h»ehe«t  offlcM  Yet  tm^e  will  bear  out  OenUl  Jim  s  ccn- 
vicilou  itukt  rrlutiou*  b*'lief  ahould  be  no  t)w  to  Uiis  highest  ambt- 
ticin  In  the  ni^atumi*"  he  mny  ret!re  with  i?oo<l  conscience,  knowing 
that  be  has  done  a  good  Job  sincerely  and  faithfully 

I  Prom  tbe  Times  Herald.  Dallas.  Tex  .  Friday.  August  9.  1940) 

r\BlXT     EETIKES 

Jamrs  A  Parley  has  submitted  hte  resignation  as  Postmaster 
Oeneral    and  It  has  been   a<H:epted  with   regret  by  the  President 

In  acceptmi?  It  In  this  fashion.  President  Rooaevelt  speaks  not 
or.lv  for  hlmaeW  but  he  aim}  expres«ea  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  tbe  Unltrd  SUles  They.  too.  are  profoundly  sorry  that 
the  miin  who  for  7  years  has  headed  that  Important  Department 
of  the  Oovermnent  has  UUn  down  hie  burden  His  act  deprives 
tl.rm  of  The  services  of  an  as  able  and  competent  Postmaster 
Cienerml  as  they  have  had.  one  who.  In  more  respecU  than  one. 
Btands   at    the    head   of    that   distinguished    list 

Mr  Farley  has  every  reason  to  tx  proud  of  his  record,  of  the 
manT  new  post  offlc**  buUl.  and  other  needed  facilities  proMded 
for  diu-:ng  his  regime,  of  the  new  methods  making  lor  greater 
efflclency  Intrrduced.  of  the  fact  that  the  Department,  under  his 
leadership,  h&s  become  self-sMstaimng  in  important  parts  of  the 
service 

But.  u  he  told  the  President,  his  greatest  satisfaction  comes 
from  the  ••manner  In  which  the  Departments  relations  with  Its 
employees  In  every  branch  of  the  service  have  l>een  carried  on." 
In  those  words  are  reveaied  the  essence  of  the  man  himself,  for 
Jim  Parley  loves  his  fellow  men  He  likes  to  get  along  with  them 
arid  to  see  them  prosper  It  Is  that  quality  that  ties  men  to 
him.  and  makes  them  love  him. 

That  the  American  people  do  love  him  is  something  that  has 
become  Increasingly  evident  as  the  years  of  his  service  as  Post- 
miister  General  and  as  chairman  of  the  National  D*mocratic  Com- 
mittee gave  them  the  opportunity  to  know  hun.  and  to  take  his 
measure,  not  only  as  an  offlclal,  but  as  a  man. 

The  retiring  Postmaster  General  gives  as  the  reason  for  leav- 
inc  the  tieed  for  devoting  his  full  time  and  attention  to  his 
personal  affairs,  and  despite  the  recent  turn  events  have  taken  In 
phase*  of  hU  relations  with  the  administration,  there  la  no  reaf^on 
to  doubt  Its  genuineness  Had  his  opp«>8ition  to  the  third  term 
been  less  adamant  he  perhaps  would  have  stayed  on  as  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  If  he  had  felt  that  his  duly  demanded 
hi.i  remalntrtg  an  Postmaster  General,  we  may  be  certain  he  would 
not  have  given  up  that  place 

So  as  he  goes  back  to  private  life,  this  man  Ukes  with  him 
the  de«p  affection  and  every  good  wish  of  the  people  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  well. 


IProm  the  Davenport  (Iowa>  Democrat  and  Leader  of  August  9. 

1940 1 

JIM    FMIUrT'S   CHANGS 

Probably  no  American  will  retire  from  public  life  with  more  sin- 
cere regret  on  the  part  of  millions  than  attaches  to  the  resignation 
of  James  A.  Parley.  Poatmacter  General,  who  makes  hi£  exit  from 
President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  on  August  31. 

Prealdeot  Roosevelt  and  Ur.  Parley  part  company  after  8  years 
of  the  cioaest  association  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  They  have 
baen  almc«t  as  brothcra  in  public  service,  and  although  they  have  at 
Umaa  disagreed  on  public  measures,  nothing  has  been  permitted  to 
avu  their  friendship  and  devotion  for  each  other.  It  la  pleasing  to 
•••  them  part  ofBcial  company  on  such  amicable  terms  Undoubt- 
edly their  friendship  will  continue  through  the  years  although  they 
will  hardly  saa  one  another  as  often  in  the  future  aa  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr  Parley  la  on*  of  few  men  who  emerge  from  political  life  with 
a  higher  standing  and  a  better  rating  than  before  they  entered. 
He  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  best  national  chairman 
either  major  party  has  had  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  The 
reaaon  for  hla  success  is  no  secret.  Honeety  and  sincerity  has  been 
his  trade-mark.  Added  to  that  Is  his  genial  personality  and  his 
capacity  for  hard  work.  He  was  never  known  to  betray  a  friend  or 
to  abuse  a  trust.  Enemies  were  unknown  to  him  for  he  pospessed 
the  rare  faculty  of  enjoying  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  peoples. 
of  whatever  political  complexion  or  walk  In  life  He  gave  freely 
alike  of  his  loyalty  to  friends  and  to  party.     His  word  was  his  bond. 

Jim  Parley -u  aa  mlld-maruiered  aa  he  Is  honest  The  esteem  and 
regard  of  those  who  know  him  beat  border  on  affection.  In  every 
way  he  la  a  great  American,  one  of  the  greatest,  and  his  unblemished 
record  in  public  life  wUl  stand  as  a  shining  star  In  the  political 
Armament  of  the  Nation. 

filtering  buainess  Ule  as  president  of  the  New  York  American 
League  baseball  team  he  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of 
milllcna  of  staunch   admirers. 

(Pram  Um  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  Times  of  August  12,  1940] 

faBLST'S  NTW  CONNSCTTONa 

An  Aisa«rteana.  regard  leas  of  their  politics,  will  wish  Jim  Parley 
wvU  In  his  new  undertakings  In  addition  to  his  Yankee  ball- 
club  tntereats  he  la  to  be  bead  of  tbe  export  dlvlalon  of  Coca-Cola. 
Parley  has  the  reputation  of  not  drinking  anything  stronger  than 
Coca-Cola,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  qualities 
of  that  beverage  to  the  native*  of  Timbuktu  as  convincingly  as  he 
•oid  the  New  Deal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 


Jim  Is  a  master  pcUtician  The  Roosevelt  line-up  will  feel  his 
los?.  kK-nly  in  the  campaign  new  dtveloplnp  But  Jim  had  to  go. 
He  didn  t  like  the  third-term  idea  and  anybt^dy  in  that  frame  of 
mind  must  net  be  permitted  to  stay  around  the  Rooaevelt  bailiwick. 
It  was  noteworthy  that  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Roosevelt 
and  Parley  made  no  mention  of  th<^  third  term 

There  Is  no  question  about  it.  Jim  Farley  was  the  most  popular 
man  In  the  recmt  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
Every  time  he  sh'  wed  up  anj-where  there  were  scores  to  shake  his 
hand  The  principal  gpontanecu?  applause  from  floor  and  from 
galleries  of  the  convention  was  for  Parley. 

Mr  Roosevelt  shoved  Parley  asidf.  and  In  the  saddle  for  this 
campaign  nr<»  Ed  Plyr.n.  a  typical  big  city  political  boss,  and 
Harry  Hopkins,  a  starry-^ytd  new  dealer  who  BCU?d  as  Roosevelt  s 
personal  representative  at  Chicago  and  who  lives  at  the  White 
House 

When  the  Chicago  convention  had  ended,  it  was  certain  that  Mr. 
Parley  would  leave  the  national  committee  and  the  position  of 
Postinaster  General.  So  far  as  the  latter  position  goes.  Mr  R.xjse- 
velt  might  well  follow  th»'  example  set  in  naming  Knox  and  Stinison. 
Republicans  to  his  Cabinet  The  Post  OfBce  Department  could 
well  use  an  outstandins  businessman  as  i:s  chief  since  it  is  one 
of  the  biggest  business  enterprises  m  the  country.  Can  you  think 
of  a  new  dealer,  off  hand,  who  Is  weU  fitted  lor  that  post? 

I  From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)   Journal  of  August  9.  1940) 

FAREWIXI.    TO    r.VKLKT 

Now  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  band  leaders  at  the  Chi- 
cago) convention  who  insisted  upon  making  Take  Me  Otit  to  the 
Ball  Game  the  thpme  song  of  Postmaster  General  James  A  Parley 
must  have  poasessed  the  gift  of  prophecy  Now  the  Postmaster 
General  not  only  resigns  from  the  Rooi-evelt  Cabinet,  but  he 
becijmes  president  of  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  club  The 
resignation  Is  to  become  effective  Auga^t  31 

Parley  held  a  peculiar  position  In  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  He  was 
the  President's  political  lieutenant;  also  the  admlni.stratlon  whip- 
ping boy  whenever  things  went  wrong.  Being  loyal  to  his  chief. 
he  exhibited  a  surprising  capacity  for  punishment — even  that 
which  should  have  fallen  to  others.  Furthermnre.  he  was  one  of 
the  frankest  distributors  of  Government  Job.s  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  w^as  Farley  who  filed  and  Indexed  Jobs  and  applicants  and 
saw  to  It  that  the  latter  had  "political  clearance "  before  going  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  Also,  it  was  Parley  who  did  much  of  the  "leg 
work"  in  connection  with  political  campaigns 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Farley  became  ambitious  after  he 
went  to  Washington  rather  than  before.  Even  as  early  as  1934  there 
were  reports  that  he  aspired  to  be  either  Governor  of  New  York  or  a 
Presidential  candidate  In  1940  In  both  he  was  disappointed.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Presidency  he  was  blocked  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  chief  to  whom  he  had  been  so  loyal  for  many  years  Also.  Mr 
Farley's  opposition  to  the  third  term  and  to  some  of  the  political 
purges  made  him  most  uncomfortable  In  a  Cabinet  position 

No  doubt  Mr  Farley's  attitude  Is  typical  of  that  of  many  regular 
Democrats  Although  opposing  the  third  term  he  chooses  to  remain 
silent  rather  than  support  the  Republican  candidate  How  far  this 
will  affect  the  result  in  November  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
with  the  departure  of  Mr  Farley  from  the  Cabinet  the  •"leftist" 
wing  of  the  New  Deal,  the  "palace  politicians"  will  come  Into  their 
own.  They  *ill  hold  undisputed  sway— at  least  lintU  next  year. 
But  the  Rocsevelt  adnilnistratlon  will  miss  the  loyal,  shrewd,  and 
effective  political  services  of  the  retiring  Postmaster  General  who 
was  useful  to  thezi  although  they  never  liked  him. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  August  9.  1940) 

THE  riKAL   PAKTING 

Following  the  severance  of  their  stUl  longer  political  association. 
OfBcial  relations  between  President  Rocsevelt  and  James  A.  Farley 
are  coming  to  an  end  Their  exchanges  expressing  warm  personal 
efcteem  for  one  another  as  Parley  submitted  and  the  President  ac- 
cepted his  resignation  as  Postmaster  General,  were  obviously  sin- 
cere It  could  not  be  otherwise  between  t-^o  such  men  Their  suc- 
cess as  a  political  "team  '  is  assured  of  a  permanent  place  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

There  Is.  nevertheless,  another  fact  In  their  case,  unmentloned  in 
the  letters,  unconfirmed  by  any  open  expression  by  either,  but 
clearly  established  by  Farley  s  course  during  and  preceding  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  Parley  was  firmly  opposed  to  the  President  s  can- 
didacy for  a  third  term  At  Chicago  he  in&isted  that  an  opposition 
to  the  President  be  recorded,  preventing  his  renomination  by  accla- 
mation 

Parley  will  net  be  among  the  Democrats  deserting  Roosevelt  for 
Wlllkle.  but  it  may  be  assumed  with  confidence  that  his  opposition 
on  principle  to  tlie  third  term  contributed  materially  in  forming 
his  decision  to  Isecome  happily  situated  in  private  life  as  president 
of  the  New  York  Yankees. 

When  Farley  quits  as  Postmaster  General.  August  31.  he  will  have 
had  an  unusual  tenure  as  head  of  the  Postal  Service  Hla  record 
there  is  good  notwithstanding  that  all  the  while,  since  March  1933 
until  a  few  days  ago,  he  also  was  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  consequently,  the  chief  patronage  dis- 
penser at  Washington.  After  making  thousands  of  postal  appoint- 
ments on  the  po'itical  basis,  he  probably  did  the  utmost  that  cculd 
be  done  under  these  circumstances  to  get  efflcieut  results. 
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Having  a  far  keener  sense  of  financial  responsibility  than  the  New 
Deal  elsewhere  displayed  he  sought  to  balance  postal  income  and 
expenditures,  and  he  took  pride  in  the  showings  of  succe.^^s  the 
yearly  figures  enabled  him  to  make  The  Air  Mall  Sert-ice  was  de- 
veloped to  its  present  extensive  proportions  under  him. 


[Prom  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald.  August  11.  1940) 

PARTING    OF   THE    WATS 

In  their  exchange  of  felicitations  and  regrets,  the  President  and 
Jim  Farley  studictisly  avoided  any  mention  of  the  third-term  Issue, 
which  brought  about  this  severance  of  relations.  But  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  mentioned,  for  it  figured  in  every  news  ac- 
count and  comment  on  the  event 

The  final  break  is  all  the  more  dramatic  In  the  light  of  earlier 
events  Here  was  "the  man  behind  the  ballots."  as  Farley  was 
widely  known,  withdrawing  from  a  political  battle  which  will 
probably  excel  1932  and  1936  In  its  intensity.  He  said  he  was  going 
Into  new  work  "where  I  know  I  shall  be  happy." 

We  wonder  If  hell  be  happy  anywhere  else — this  master  tech- 
nician, who  did  the  ppade  wjrk  which  produced  the  greatest  of 
American  political  landslides. 


(From  the  Durham   (N.  C  )    Herald.  August  9.  1940] 
BIG  JIM  Qvms 

There  lEn"t  much  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Farley"s  resignation  except 
that  It  was  expected 

The  exchange  of  letters,  as  anticipated,  reflects  the  warmth  of 
friendship  that  has  exlsttd  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr  Parley 
these  several  years  and  in  s-pite  of  much  cclumnistic  gossip  to  the 
contrary,  we  suspect  the  two  gentlemen  still  cherish  their  com- 
radeship. 

It  IS  fairly  evident  that  Mr  Farley  lacks  enthusiasm  for  the  third 
term  and  feels  'hat  Mr  Ron.sevelt  sort  of  snubbed  him  on  that  issue. 
It  Is  Just  as  evident  that  Big  Jim  recognizes  more  fully  than  somo 
of  his  recent  boosters  that  he  (Farley)  owes  something  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  same  as  Mr  Roosevelt  owes  something  to  him.  and 
that  in  or  ovit  of  the  cfficial  family  he  cannot  well  sulk  in  this 
campaign 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr  Rocsevelt  and  his  Intimates  beseeched 
Mr  Farley  to  stay  on  as  party  chairman  and  still  hope  to  have 
him  actively  In  the  Roosevelt  corner  during  the  campaign. 

It  Is  not  a  foregone  conclu-lon  but  a  reasonable  guess  that  Mr. 
Farley  will  leave  most  of  the  campaign  management  to  others. 
First,  because  he  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  task,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  Is  dvibious  of  the  outcome. 

But  Jim  Farley  cannot  cut  loose  from  pojltlcs  all  at  once  if  he 
wanted  to  and  thp  fact  that  he  Is  sta3rlng  as  New  York  chairman 
indicates  that  he  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  And  Jim.  unlike  Al  Smith, 
knows  well  that  the  professional  party  man  can't  get  far  by  ""taking 
a  walk  '■ 

So  our  guess  Is  that  Jim  will  put  in  some  effective  blows  for  his 
old  chief  ere  the  November  deadline. 

(Prom  the  Ea.-'ton  (Pa  )  Express  of  August  9.  1940] 

THE   fN HAPPY    WABaiOB 

There  Is  no  reaiion,  of  course,  why  the  friendship  between  James 
A.  Farley  and  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  shouldn't  "last"  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  it  in  his  letter  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Post- 
master General  as  of  August  31. 

Between  the  two  men  there  ought  to  be  a  mutual  affectionate 
regard  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  arises  out  of  long  asso- 
ciation. 

But.  If  we  could  look  into  Jim  Farley's  heart  we  believe  we  would 
find  a  different  tale  to  be  told  regarding  whatever  political  friend- 
ship remains  between  the  Cabinet  officer  and  the  man  whom  he 
twice  aided  in  putting  in  the  White  House. 

From  a  number  of  different  authenUc  soiirces  In  Washington  In 
recent  months  the  report  has  been  persistent  that  Roosevelt  and 
Parley  were  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  many  public  questions — and 
that  the  greatest  of  these  was  the  third  term. 

Certainlv.  by  his  actions  in  Chicago,  reinforced  by  the  words  of 
Carttk  Gla&s.  of  Virginia.  Mr  Farley  showed  his  utter  disapproval 
cf  the  third-term  bid  and  especially  of  the  steam-roller  tactics  em- 
ployed  by  his  Chief. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  may  well  be  said  that  Jim  Farley 
represents  the  unhappy  warrior — that  Is  to  say.  a  man  who  fought 
valiantlv  for  one  whom  he  long  believed  to  be  a  political  god.  only 
to  learn  at  long  last  that  the  said  deity  was  made  up  of  consider- 
ably more  political  clay  than  of  the  stuff  of  which  statesmen  are 
constituted 

It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to  an  association  which  ought  to 
have  gone  down  in  history  as  a  historic  one  of  mutual  loyalty  and 
regard. 

[From  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J  )  Dally  Journal  of  August  10,  1940] 
FARLXT  otrr  or  poLrnca 
Not  long  ago  James  A    Farley  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.     This  week  he  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  official  family.     He  stUl  retains  his  Job.  for  a  time 
at  least,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee. 
It  must  be  something  of  a  wrrench  of  feelings  for  Mr    Farley  to 
take  hiir><afif  out  of  poliUcs.  when  he  was  so  deeply  Immersed  in 


politics.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  made  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt President:  yet  It  is  quite  well  understood  that  his  letter  of 
resignation  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  feelings  regarding 
the  end  of  their  long.  Intimate  association.  Political  ambition  is 
far  from  being  careful  of  fnendship.s,  and  far  from  exhibiting  full 
appreciation  for  favors  and  .service  rendered. 

The  Hatch  law  Is  intended  to  divorce  public  office  from  political 
activity  It  has  nevi  r  reach.d  the  Presidents  Cabinet  nor  had 
much  infl'aence  on  the  members  of  his  family  of  advisers  Mr. 
Farley  will  be  remembered  longer.  It  Is  likely,  as  the  political 
manager  of  the  New  Deal  party  than  as  a  postal  administration 
statesman.  Yet  there  have  been  many  innovations  in  the  Postal 
Service.  No  administration  has  ever  thought  out  so  many  real  or 
ccntrlved  reasons  for  makir.g  stamps  and  keeping  the  stamp 
engravers  and  printing?  presses  bu.sy. 

Mr  Farley  has  won  more  actual  admiration  and  respect  In  the 
past  few  weeks  than  ever  before  in  his  attitude  toward  the  third- 
term  candidacy  cf  his  former  political  associate.  Ho  took  the 
failure  of  his  own  Presidential  aspirations  smiling,  as  seasoned 
politicians  do,  but  has  undoubtedly  retained  the  memory  of  the 
treatment  himself  and  other  a.splrants  received. 


IFrom  the  Fairmont  (W   "Va.)  Times  of  August  9.  1040) 

PROOF   OF   greatness 

Jim  Farley  cut  his  second  and  last  official  connection  with 
WaehlnRton  yesterday  when  he  reslKned  as  Postmaster  General. 
At  the  end  of  this  month  he  will  be  free  to  reenter  the  field  of 
private  enterprise,  even  though  there  is  little  likelihood  that  he 
will  return  to  private  life.  For  one  to  prominent,  association  with 
the  New  York  Yankees  can  hardly  be  termed  retirement. 

The  best  proof  of  Jim  Farley's  great  ability  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  he  made  a  success  of  the  two  big  jobs  he  tackled  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  retired  as  the 
Democratic  Party's  national  chairman,  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  ^;reat- 
pst  political  chiefs  the  party  has  ever  known  Yesterday  he 
resigned  as  head  of  a  Federal  department  leaving  behind  records 
which  establish  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  executives  ever  to  grace 
the  Postmaster  General's  office. 

If  the  point  needs  proving  that  a  politician  can  also  be  a  good 
businessman,  Jim  Farley  has  furnished  the  necessary  evidence. 


IProm  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  of  August  9.  1940) 

LOYAL  DEMOCRAT  TO  RETIKZ 

The  retirement  of  Jim  Farley  as  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  August  17,  to  be  followed  shortly  thereafter  by 
his  retirement  as  Postmaster  General,  will  mark  the  exit  of  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  capable  Democrats  associated  with  the  party 
during  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Parley  Is  one  of  the  two  Cabinet 
officers  who  have  been  more  of  an  asset  than  a  liability  to  the  ad- 
ministration, the  other  being  Secretary  Hull.  Farley's  Intense 
loyalty  to  his  party  and  to  the  principle*  for  wliich  it  has  been 
committed  In  past  generations  won  for  hl.m  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  millions  of  sincere  party  memberti,  among  many  of  whom 
will  exist  the  feeling  that  his  reward  was  scanty  out  of  all  pro- 
portions to  its  value. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  about 
appointing  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Mr.  Parhy  as  Postmaster  General. 
With  four  Republicans  and  one  Socialist  now  In  the  Cabinet,  It 
would  put  the  Democrats  in  the  minority  were  a  Republican  named 
to  succeed  Farley,  and  would  look  much  like  an  invitation  to  turn 
the  whole  job  over  to  the  Republicans. 

Besides,  Farley  deserves  better  than  to  bi?  succeeded  by  a  member 
of  the  party  he  has  fought  so  shrewdly  and  successfully  throughout 
the  past  two  national  elections. 

[From  the  GreenvUle    (S.   C.)    News  of  Atigust  9,   1940] 

TH«  POST  OFFICE  REPCIRT 

For  the  past  6  years  Postmaster  peneral  James  A  Parley  has  been 
able  to  report  a  "net  operating  surplus"  for  his  department.  The 
flscal  year  ending  on  June  30  ran  true  to  form  and  his  preliminary 
report  shows  a  stirplus  of  about  $8,000,000  "with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  postal  services  that  are  rendered  to  the  public  for  hire." 

When  the  Department's  annual  report  to  Congress  Is  made  In 
December,  however.  It  Is  expected  that  the  usual  "'gross"  deficit 
will  appear  These  figures  will  Include  the  alr-mall  subsidies  and 
the  estimated  costs  of  handling  free  mall.  These  items  In  recent 
years  have  cau.sed  the  Post  Office  Department  to  show  gross  oper- 
ating deflclU  of  around  $45,000,000  annually. 

Little  criticism  Is  heard  of  the  PoEt  Office  Department.  Tliere  Is 
a  general  feeling  that  It  Is  doing  a  good  Jo'o  and  that  It  Is  operating 
efficiently.  Yet  every  year  when  the  public's  attention  Is  drawn 
to  that  item  of  free  mail,  a  few  squawks  »re  heard.  A  great  many 
citizens  feel  that  several  million  dollars  cojld  be  trimmed  from  this 
Item  without  doing  anybody  any  harm  and  without  detriment  to 
the  service. 


[From  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)   Journal-News  of  August  10,  1940) 

JIM    FARLEY    BOWS   OITT 

Bowing  out  of  the  national  political  picture  Is  Jamea  A.  Parley. 
of  New  York  "Big  Jim"  has  turned  ov<>r  the  reins  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee;  he  quits  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet  as  Postmaster  General  on  Augtist  31. 
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r»r!ey  will  entr^r  prirat*  business.  If  becoming  owner  of  the  New    > 
Tcrk  Yankee*  b«M>tMUI  u-am  can  be  calle<l  private  business. 

At  the  end  of  his  political  trail,  for  the  present  at  least.  Jim 
Farlry  leaves  a  twin  hprltajre  which  might  Xte  described  in  these 
words    "He  was  honest,  he  was  loyal  " 

J;m  Fariey  wa«  a  hard  hitter  Opponents  early  learned  that. 
But  he  could  take  It  as  well  as  give  11.  and  he  never  struck  below 
Xhf  belt  I 

His  loyalty,  when  historians  Ret  around  to  writing  about  It.  prob-    | 
ahiy  will  be  pointed  to  as  his  outstanding  characteristic      In   the    ' 
Ta^-arips  of  a  clxanglrig  political  scene,  his  loyalty  oft«n  had  been 
tested  and  never  found  wantini? 

If  Jim  Parley  U  half  as  successful  In  his  baseball  connection  as 
he  was  in  poUtlM.  and  frlt-nds  both  inside  and  outside  the  Demo- 
CT»tlc  Purty  wish  him  well,  the  Yankv.«es  should  have  many  more 
prosperous  years  ahead. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of  August  10,  1940) 

MB     FAULXT    KXSICNS 

In  his  letter  of  realgnatlon  as  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Parley 
d»'%-oted  himself  chieCy  to  expressUig  his  esteem  for  Mr  Roosevelt 
as  a  man  and  to  d-^scriblng  with  Jusilfled  pride  his  accomplishment 
In  the  Postal  Service  Pur  his  part,  the  President  in  reply  also 
dwelt  upon  hl.s  great  affection  for  the  man  who.  more  than  any 
other  was  responsible  for  his  great  political  victories  and  upon  the 
BThlerements  of  Mr  Parley  In  the  Post  Office  Department.  What 
neither  could  honeBtly  do  was  to  discuss  the  New  Deal  In  Its  present 
manifestation:  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  cast  a  ghadow  over  the 
whole  occasion. 

The  personal  friendship  between  the  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
gone  through  so  much  together,  doubtless  will  endure.  What  is 
painfully  evident  is  that  in  other  respecu  they  now  have  drifted 
far  apart  A  week  hence  Mr  Parley  will  no  longer  be  chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee;  3  weeks  hence  he  will  have 
left  the  Cabinet.  Even  though  long  anticipated,  the  imminent  dis- 
/  solution  of  an  extraordinary  political  partnership  gives  the  situa- 
tion fr«ah  Blgnlflcanc*  Not  only  is  the  President  deprived  of  his 
most  accomplished  political  advl-ser.  In  addition,  he  loses  the  back- 
ing of  a  man  whom  many  have  come  to  respect  deeply  and  to  whom 
thev  look  for  political  guidance 

Doubtless  Mr  Farley  will  vote  the  straight  ticket  when  he  enters 
the  voting  booth  In  November,  as  his  sponsor  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  CArm  Olass,  has  said  that  he  will  do  Maybe  he  will 
be  Inveigled  Into  taking  some  part  in  the  campaign  before  It  closes. 
Yet  the  cijance*  are  that  "Jim  "  will  be  a  pretty  silent  man  for  the 
r>ezt  few  months,  as  he  gets  bis  new  business  venture  under  way. 
Hla  silence  will  speak  loudly,  and  U  may  make  a  deeper  impreaeion 
than  all  the  speeches  and  parades  of  the  oddly  assorted  cabal  that 
Las  taken  over  his  role. 


never  say  "No"  to  a  pica  that  he  holp  out  his  frl'*nds  who  had 
charije  of  a  proeram  by  coming  to  nu»ke  a  speech 

During  his  long  career  as  pwlitlcal  generalissimo  he  has  often 
taken  the  rap  for  things  done  by  others.  But  never  has  he  com- 
plained He  Is  and  always  has  been  "Sunny  Jim."  proud  that  he 
plays  the  game  as  he  thinks  it  ought  Uj  be  played,  proud  that  his 
word,  once  given,  has  always  been  kept,  at  whatever  .sacrifice  was 
necessary,  proud  of  the  friendships  he  has  made  and  the  loyalties  he 
has  inspired 

As  an  organizer  he  will  be  difficult  to  follow  In  the  national 
committee,  and  as  nn  administrator  It  ts  one  of  his  most  cherished 
prides  that  he  has  been  able  lo  get  the  Post  Office  Department  Into 
the  "black"  after  years  In  the  red 

Hls  capacity  for  detail  has  always  been  amazing,  his  policy  of 
almost  never  going  to  a  town  without  going  to  the  post  office,  his 
tremendous  capacity  for  remembering  names  and  faces,  his  dally 
output  of  personal  letters 

He  has  friends  because  he  has  always  practiced  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  formula:  "The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  Is  to  be  one  " 
He  go?s  back  to  private  life  with  the  respject  of  everyone  tjecau-^e 
of  the  qualities  of  character  he  has  shown  and  because  he  has 
never  failed  to  live  up  to  his  code. 


I  From  the  Hartford    (Conn  I   Times  of  August  9.   1940 1 

NO  stniPmiSK 

Poatmaster  General  Farley's  resignation  takes  neither  the  country 
nor  the  President  by  surprise  It  was  definitely  announced  as  ! 
forthcoming  dtxring  the  Chicago  convention,  the  only  question  being 
when  As  usual  In  such  cases.  Mr  Farley  and  the  President  ex- 
change messages  of  good  wUl.  regret,  and  mutual  admiration.  Mr. 
Farley  would  be  leas  than  human,  however.  If  his  soul  did  not  con- 
tain some  bitterness  over  conditions  under  which  he  retires  and  ! 
which  prompted  him  to  carry  bis  third  protest  to  the  length  of  a 
laat-dltrh  candidacy. 

The  country  has  Increased  respect  for  the  Postmaster  General. 
It  loclts  upon  him  as  a  man  of  sense,  character,  and  courage.  Mod- 
ern times  have  furnished  few  more  resourceful  or  more  skillful 
political  managers.  The  Democratic  Party  will  Indeed  miss  his  hand 
from  ita  helm 

(From  the  Hourton  (Tex  )  Chronicle  of  August  11.  1940 1 

mt  HAS  ISy-ED   VrP  TO   lltS  CODE 

The  retirement  of  Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley  to  private 
business  on  August  31  removes  from  the  Cabinet  one  of  Its  most 
respected  figures  and  one  of  the  best-liked  and  most-useful  public 
men  of  oiir  period. 

From  humble  clrcunastances  Jim  Farley  came  up  through  the 
n^utlne  routes  of  politics  to  the  management  of  two  Presidential 
campaigns,  to  8  years  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  7' J   years  In  the  Cabinet. 

Yet  never  during  hi*  whole  career  has  the  finger  of  accusation 
been  pointed  at  him  with  even  a  particle  of  success.  He  is  no  pre- 
tender and  would  never  object  to  being  called  a  politician  But  he 
has  always  played  the  game  squarely  and  by  the  rules  as  he  under- 
stood them. 

The  necessity  of  making  some  money  for  his  family  is  one  of  the 
reasons  involved  In  Farley's  retirement.  The  authentic  story  Is 
told  how.  once  before  when  Farley  was  talking  of  retiring  In  order 
to  improve  his  financial  status,  another  less  scrupulous  politician 
expressed  surprise 

"A  man  who  has  been  In  his  position. '  he  said,  "ought  to  be 
worth  a  million  or  two  " 

But  Farley's  wealth  Is  In  his  friendships  Tliese  are  extremely 
numerous  as  a  result  of  a  great  capacity  for  friendship  He  probably 
knows  more  people  by  their  first  names  than  any  ether  American 
H*  baa  traveled  all  orer  the  country  many,  many  times:  and  while 
h»  could  and  did  aay  "Mo '   when  occasion  drrrmnrted.  he  could 


(Prom  the  Indianapolis   (Ind  )    Star.  August   10,  19401 

"UtNIAL    JTM"    OrPARTS 

Resignation  of  James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster  General,  effective 
August  31.  removes  the  final  link  between  this  nationally  popular 
Democrat  and  the  Roosevelt  administration  At  the  Chicago  con- 
vention he  announced  his  retirement  as  Democratic  national  chair- 
man. Farley's  letter  to  the  Executive  was  somewhat  formal.  Thus 
ended  the  close  relationship  of  the  pair  that  has  dominated  party 
affairs  for  the  la.-^t  8  years 

Mr  Farley  was  opposed  vigorously  to  the  Roosevelt  ambition  to 
Fhatter  the  third-term  tradition.  He  also  had  disagreed  with  the 
Executive  on  other  matters  and  the  nft  between  the  two  gradually 
widened  The  President  will  miss  the  guiding  genius  of  the  New 
Deal  campaigns.  Farley  is  by  no  means  Indispensable  as  Postmaster 
General,  although  his  administration  of  that  post  has  been  satis- 
factory This  Cabinet  berth  usually  goes  to  a  political  expert, 
however,  with  assistants  handling  most  of  the  departmental 
routine. 

The  new  dealers  have  suffered  an  Irreparable  loss  In  Farley's 
retirement  as  national  chairman  He  was  marvelously  effective  as 
an  organizer.  This  ability  was  due  to  a  remarkably  widespread 
acquaintance  throughout  the  country  and  to  unusual  personal 
popularity  Few  men  In  political  life  have  known  personally  so 
many  leaders  In  every  town  and  hamlet  Edward  J  Flynn,  Farley's 
successor  as  chairman.  Is  capable  enough  in  a  narrower  orbit  He  Is 
handicapped,  however,  by  Inevitable  comparison  with  rare  qualities 
of  "Genial  Jim." 


I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  August  19.  1940] 

rAKLXT    STTPS    OLT 

The  retirement  of  James  A  Farley  as  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  his  stepping  out  of  the  Cabinet  pest  of  Postmaster 
General,  which  Is  scheduled  fur  the  end  of  the  month,  take  an 
Interesting  ar.d  colorful  figure  from  the  stage  of  nati':nal  politics. 
He  relinquishes  those  positions  In  order  to  accept  more  lucrative 
and  permanent  opportunities  In  the  world  of  business  The  record 
he  has  made  in  directing  the  affairs  of  his  party  and  his  capacity 
as  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  asetirance  of  succ&^  In 
his  new  undertakings. 

Mr.  Parley's  attitude  In  opposition  to  the  third-term  nomination 
of  the  President  was  well  known  He  was  insistent  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  at  the  Chicago 
convention.  In  order  to  register  his  conviction  on  the  question  of 
renaming  the  President.  It  was  generally  known  he  was  ai^xious 
to  return  to  private  business,  a  determination  that  has  been  put 
Into  action  He  is  a  good  citizen  and  an  American  gentleman  who 
served  his  party  well  as  chairman  and  the  public  well  as  Postmaster 
General. 

I  From  the  Jackson   (Miss  )   Clarion-Ledger  of  August  10.  1940] 

JIM     FAaLFT     LEAVES     A    RECORD    .\S    A    TRULY    GRi:.\T    roSTMASTTR 

Pastmaiiter  General  James  A  Farley  formally  rcslj^ns  his  poat.  as 
he  had  announced  be  would  do.  and  thus  ends  his  long  political, 
persoiuil.  and  official  alliance  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
whose  two  campaiijns  he  directed.  He  had  earlier  resigned  as 
Democratic  national  chairman. 

Pres;dent  Roosevelt  accepted  the  resignation  in  what  press  dis- 
patches de>;cribe  as  "an  exceedingly  friendly  letter"  in  which  he 
expre&s^-d  "sincere  sorrow  that  we  are  losing  ycu  as  a  member  of 
the  official  family"  and  In  which  he  testified  to  Farley's  "tmselflsh 
years  In  the  public  service." 

Seme  rcniembering  all  the  Implications  and  facts  of  the  story 
leading  up  to  Mr  Parley's  resignation,  may  question  the  full  sin- 
cerity of  the  President's  "sorrow"  in  loelng  him  But  none  can 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  President's  praise  of  Farley "s  services 
and  accompli.>hments  as  Postmaster  General. 

"That  the  post  office  service  is  on  a  completely  self-sustaining 
basis  with  resptct  to  that  part  that  is  rendered  to  the  public  for 
hire,  is  m  itself  a  real  tribute  to  you  and  your  associates."  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  And  he  added  that  the  Post  Office  Department  during 
Parleys  adm.nistralicQ.  made  great  strides  m.  buaiDeas  sAciency, 
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public  sen-Ice.  and  In  the  bettering  of  the  morale  of  the  300.(X)0 
employees 

All  citizens  with  any  knowledge  of  the  Post  Office  Department  can 
and  do  endorse  that  tribute.  "Big  Jim"  Farley,  no  matter  how 
history  treats  him  as  a  politician,  will  long  have  his  place  in  the 
Nation's  annals  as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  efficient,  most  humane 
of  the  Nation's  Postmasters.  The  Post  Office  Department  will  miss 
him  as  much  or  more  than  the  President  does. 


[From  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal.  August  9,  1940] 

rARLET    STEPS    ASn>E 

James  A.  Farley  has  resigned  as  Postmaster  General,  and  thus 
goes  out  of  the  New  Deal  picture  the  No.  1  man  of  all  those  who 
pushed  Roosevelt  up  the  political  ladder.  Parley  now  Joins  the 
growing  company  of  those  other  early  Roosevelt lan  Warwlcks  like 
Ray  Moley.  Lewis  Douglas.  Hugh  Johnson,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  who 
have  been  dropped  as  the  KaLser  drop(>ed  Bismarck. 

The  letters  exchanged  between  Mr.  Parley  and  the  President  re- 
garding the  resignation  were  extremely  friendly — so  friendly  that 
both  visibly  overplayed  the  part.  The  honey  was  thick  but  trans- 
parent enough  so  that  the  public  can  perceive  the  underlying 
cause   of   the  break — the   third    term. 

Mr  Parley  had  a  3-way  political  tie-up  for  8  years.  He  was 
Postmaster  General,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, all  at  the  same  time  for  8  years.  No  amount  of  criticism 
could  budge  him  out  of  any  of  those  places.  It  remained  for  his 
chief  lo  shame  him  out.  Farley  stood  pat  for  8  years,  but  that 
was  all  he  wanted,  or  would  take  for  himself,  and  was  all  he 
thought   a   President   should   take. 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  branded  himself  as  the  "indispensable  man  " 
and  headed  himself  for  a  third  term.  It  was  too  much  for  Farley. 
"Big  Jim  "  will  have,  and  deserves,  happier  fields  of  endeavor. 

(From  the  Lockport  (N    Y  1  Un!on-Sun  and  Journal. 
August  10.  1940] 

IWHY    LS    FARLET    POPtJLAB? 

It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  nice  things  to  be  said  about  a 
national  politician  this  year  were  reserved  for  Postmaster  General 
James  A  Parley.  And  why  was  that?  He  is  not  a  scholar,  great 
statesman,  or  an  outstanding  administrator  of  a  Department  of 
the  Government      He  Is  not  weak,  and  he  does  not  bond  easily. 

He  is  the  one  big  man  In  the  Government  who  never  gets  mad. 
never  says  unkind  or  hurtful  things  about  anybody  He  is  a  true 
gentleman  ol  the  finest  type  of  Irish  parentage  He  is  "Gentle- 
man Jim  "  Farley,  nothing  more. 

That  expla;ns  why  he  Is  one  of  the  country's  most  popular 
citizens 

(From  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)   Intelligencer  Journal  of  August  9,  1940) 

JIM    FARLET 

The  Honorable  James  A  Farley.  Postmaster  General,  has  resigned, 
effective  August  31  to  go  Into  private  business 

The  American  people  thus  lose  from  their  service  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  colorful,  and  most  useful  men  In  public  life  since  the  turn 
of  the  century 

Any  man  who  can  remember  a  million  fares;  who.  In  a  short 
7  years  in  public  life  can  call  a  half  million  people  by  their  first 
name,  and  who  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  his  business  firm  to 
take  any  Federal  contracts,  or  any  subcontracts  on  Federal  work, 
when  for  years  there  was  practically  no  work  being  done  hts  firm 
could  do  except  public  work,  not  only  has  morale  but  morality 
that  will  always  be  a  monument  to  his  Integrity. 

It  's  a  parody  on  public  life  that  a  man  of  the  attainments  of 
Jim  Farley  has  to  turn  to  a  plaything  like  baseball  In  order  to  win 
a  substance  for  a  rainy  dav  in  life,  instead  of  continuing  to  serve 
the  people  of  a  nation  of  130,000.000  as  It  has  never  been  better 
served  than  he  has  served  and  still  has  the  ability  to  continue  to 
serve  it. 

[From  the  Lincoln  (Ncbr.)  Journal  of  August  10,  1940] 

JIM   FARUnr  IS  OCT 

The  political  break  that  has  been  Indicated  for  a  long  time  has 
finally  been  made  complete.  Jim  Farley  has  resigned  as  Post- 
master General  The  resignation  Is  effective  with  the  end  of 
August  It  has  been  accepted  with  "real  regret  "  by  the  President. 
DlRcxwstng  his  future  Mr    Parley  says.  "I  shall  be  very  happy." 

Previously  Mr  Farley  had  resigned  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  It  wlU  be  recalled  that  he  was  a 
candidate  who  was  steam-rollered  by  Presidential  forces  In  the  Chi- 
cago convention  At  that  time  both  the  President  and  Mrs  Roose- 
velt expressed  their  high  regard  for  Mr  Parley  and  apparently  went 
far  afield  to  impress  the  public  and  the  party  concerning  the  high 
esteem  in  which  »hey  held  the  political  manager  who  had  much  to 
do  with  placlnK  Mr  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House.  Another  poUt- 
Ical  manager  has  been  named  and  Is  now  officiating 

The  Farlev  resignation  was  announced  but  a  few  hours  before 
the  President  was  to  meet  Secretaries  Wallace  and  Hopkins  In  con- 
ference Mr  Wallace  Ic  the  President's  political  running  mate. 
He  aspires  to  the  poet  now  held  bv  Johk  N.  Gapner.  of  Texas  Mr 
Gasner  recently  left  Washington  with  the  intimation  that  he  might 
not  return      So  the  designation  "of  Texas"  seems   fitting 

At  the  Chicago  convention.  Secretary  Hopkins  was  the  manager  of 
the  President's  board  of  political  strategy      The  Wallace  influences 


were  favorable  to  Roosevelt.  The  President  had  Indicated  that  he 
desired  Wallace  for  a  running  mate.  Secretary  H<.pklns  went  so  far 
as  to  indicate  to  political  workers  that  the  President  might  not 
accept  a  third-term  nomination  If  Wallace  were  not  named  for 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

Political  medicine  mixing  has  been  the  order  of  the  week  at  Hyde 
Park  Mr  Farley  has  had  no  part  in  It.  He  did  aspire  to  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  His  defeat  was  made  certain  by  the  Roose- 
velt machine.  He  Is  a  shrewd  politician,  however.  He  will  go 
along.  No  such  assurance  has  come  from  Gasncii.  Mr.  Oau<er  has 
been  remarkably  reticent. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  9.  19401 

FARLET    RESIGNS 

Postmaster  General  Farley  leaves  the  Ciiblnet  August  31,  but  of 
greater  moment  to  the  administration  Is  his  departure  from  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Natl'inal  Committee  2  weeks 
earlier  As  Postmaster  Generals  go.  in  a  department  which  mostly 
runs  Itself.  Farley  has  made  about  an  average  record.  As  a  political 
manager  he  has  been  outstanding,  and  the  efforts  of  Boss  Flynn. 
his  successor,  to  keep  at  reasonable  efficiency  the  organization 
which  Farley  built  up  are  likely  to  be  piithetlc. 

The  public  and  Farley's  numerous  friends  will  not  be  seriously 
deceived  by  the  mutual  expresBlf)ns  of  esteem  and  protestations 
of  undying  friendship  in  the  exchange  of  letters  between  hlrn  and 
the  President.  The  President's  comments  on  Parley  as  a  candidate 
and  the  shabby  treatment  Farley  got  at  Chicago  will  be  remembered 
for  a  long  time. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Farley  looks  forward  to  his  as  yet  officially 
unnamed  private  business  venture  "with  great  pleasure"  The 
Innuendo  Is  not  to  be  missed.     He  is  sick  of  the  New  Deal. 


[From  the  Lynchburg    (Va  )    News  of  August   10,   1940) 

FARLET    RETTRES 

James  A.  Farley  has  resigned  as  Postmaster  General  In  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Franklin  D  Rtmsevelt,  a  post  he  has.  held 
since  1933.  and  will  step  down  August  31.  Effective  a  few  days 
earlier  he  has  already  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Thus  ends  a  political  and  administrative  association  of  two  color- 
ful figures  In  American  life  that  has  continued  for  many  years 
and  has  had  great  effect  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  both  men. 
It  has  been  a  team  that  has  wTitten  history  in  a  way  that  neither 
ccu'd  have  written  by  himself. 

Whether  or  not  it  means  an  end  to  a  long  personal  association 
remains  to  be  seen  President  Roosevelt  Is  warm  In  his  expression 
ol  personal  feelings  In  the  letter  accepting  Postmaster  General 
Farley's  resignation.  In  accord  with  his  temperament  and  practice, 
and  though  the  retiring  official  Is  more  restrained,  he.  tco,  voices 
personal  regards  of  kind  nature.  It  Is  not  likely,  however,  that  ties 
of  {jersonal  nature  will  ever  bind  as  closely  again.  That  is  not  In 
the  nature  of  things  Politics  brought  the  two  men  together; 
political  and  official  cooperation  made  them  closer.  When  those 
ties  are  severed,  the  two  men  will  go  their  own  way  and  gradually, 
whatever  their  feelings  now.  they  will  drift  apart  personally.  More- 
over, there  Is  evidence  In  the  record  and  in  the  restrained  nature  of 
Parley's  letter  to  the  President  that  the  rift  has  already  been  made. 
Friendly  feelings  may  remain,  but  absence  will  hardly  make  hearts 
grow  fonder  In  this  Instance  and  under  existing  circumstances  No 
Damon  and  Pythias.  David  and  Jonathan  relationship  may  be 
expected. 

Whatever  Jim  Farley's  personal  feelings  tis  he  steps  down,  what- 
ever his  unrecorded  disappointments  and  cht^irlns.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Farley  has  the  great  satisfaction  that  he  has  performed  the 
duties  of  a  high  public  office  well.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  accept  at 
face  value  his  estimate  of  the  financial  condition  of  hie  Department 
and  Its  achievements  to  give  him  credit  for  having  made  a  splendid 
Postmaster  General.  Despite  his  occupation  with  political  affairs 
and  political  activities,  he  has  conducted  that  Department  effi- 
ciently and  has  left  It  a  smooth-functioning  machine  for  his  suc- 
cessor He  will  be  known  not  only  as  a  master  politician,  not  only 
as  a  loyal  friend,  and,  what  is  greatest  of  ill.  as  a  man  of  convictions 
so  strong  as  to  make  personal  sacrifice  In  their  behalf  easy,  but  as 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  Post  Office  Department  heads. 

Into  private  life  Jim  Farley  will  be  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of 
maKses  of  people  of  all  jxilltical  faiths  throughout  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  fought  with  him.  those  who  have  fought  against 
him.  those  who  have  criticized  and  censured,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  had  praise  only,  will  hope  for  him  contentment  and  happiness 
and  financial  success,  the  deserved  rewards  of  Jobs  well  done  at 
considi-rable  personal  sacrifices. 


[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)   Sun  of  August  9,  1940] 

FAREWELL     TO     FARLET 

Now  that  James  A.  Farley  has  formally  resigned  from  th» 
Roosevelt  Cabinet,  the  official  family  Isn't  going  to  seem  the 
same  The  Post  Office  Department  will  miss  him.  but,  more  than 
that,  the  everyday  citizen,  with  whom  he  was  always  foursquare, 
will  miss  him. 

In  his  dual  capacity  as  Postmaster  General  and  national  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Farley  proved  himself  a  top- 
flight executive  Until  this  year  he  was  President  Roosevelt's 
right-hand  man.  but  the  tossing  he  took  at  Chicago  bore  out 
the  suspicion  that  dissension  had  arisen  in  the  administration 
camp. 
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I>«pite  th«  «Fp«rfntly  slpwr*  exchanp*  of  IcttiTs  b«>twpen 
F»rl«'y  •nd  R.-*>MrvfIt  In  connection  with  the  PostmMter »  de- 
parture Trom  the  Pfderal  service,  there  remain*  more  than  a 
faint    ImpMcnticn   that   Jim   Jeares  ofBce   with   a   broken   l.eart 

Although  th.y  (.Tipped  him  of  his  chancrf  tn  the  Prrsidenaal 
carnival  at  Chlcaico  hnwewr  ullm  they  might  have  bf^n.  th.y 
erti'dr.t  take  fr-^m  Mr  Farlev  hl»  record  of  service  In  the  leader- 
ahp  of  hi?!  party  frr  almc«t  8  years  His  millions  of  affectionate 
and   admiring   frienda  will    never   forget 

Jim  Farley  could  never  be  a  nonentity  That  perhaps  explains 
his  resUtnatlon  from  political  life  H*-  had  bcfn  one  of  tho  most 
effivtlve  and  most  belnv«Hl  national  chulmien  ever  to  serve  the 
Drmucratlc  l»arty  He  did  the  wiae  thing  in  RetUng  out  before 
Uie  boMes  placed  him  on  ti»«  Junk  pile  to  gain  their  own  ends. 

I  From  the  Macon  (Ga  )  TtJep-nph  of  Augu«t  12.  1940] 
BACK  TO  F«rv*T«  Lmi 

James  A    Farley  resign^  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic 
CJiivenllon  at  Chicago     On  Tliursday  of  last  we^k  he  submitted 
to  the  President   h:«  reeigimilon  as  Postmaster  General,   effective    , 
Au«uat   31.    and    hla  consequent   retirement   from   the   admlnlstra-    ^ 
Ucn»  official   family  ,  ,    I 

lu  his  letter  of  reBlnnatlon  and  in  the  President  s  acceptance  of    i 
It  there  l»  little  of  a  personal  nature     Mr    Parley  dwells  at  some 
lenKlh  on  the  good  record  the  Post  Ofllc.'  Department  has  made 
under  hla  regime  and  expressts  hl.s  appreciation  of  the  cooperation    | 
be    haa    recfivid    from   Congress  „     ^   ,     I 

Ur     Roosevelt    takes    note    of    the    Improvement    In    the    Postal    ; 
rv-partmenl    under    Farley,    voices   his   "sincere    sorrow    at    losing    \ 
hin;  Rs  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  expre=-«=es  the  hope  that  "after 
all  cf  our  years  of  close  personal  association  "  members  of  "the  ad- 
niinlHtratlon   hope  to  see  you  often  " 

Thu*  rlost-s  a  career  c:f  unselQah  serrlce  which  finds  few  parallels 
In    American    politics 

Mr  Parley  has  made  two  important  business  connections  which 
will  help  him  to  build  up  his  private  fortune,  suffered  to  decline 
while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
a   member  of  the  Cabinet.  

There  la  a  general  feeling  that  he  la  entitled  to  all  the  good 
thmgs  that  may  come  to  hiin  in  prlvat*  station  and  that  no  man 
In  public  life  was  ever  treated  with  grcaUr  Ingratitude  than  when 
his  ambitions  were  coldly  strangled  at  Chicago 

[Prom  the  Merlden   (Conn  »    Record  of  August  15.  1940| 

MK.    rAELrrS    DCPARTt*HX 

It  ts  a  commonplace  of  life  and  a  favorite  device  of  fiction  and 
the  »ta<e  for  two  old  frleurts  who  part  under  stralr.ed  circumstances 
to  talk  about  everything  but  what  Uiey  ure  really  thinking.  So  it 
mtisl  have  been  with  President  Rooaevell  and  Postmaster  General 
Farley  when  the  latter  sent  his  letter  cf  resignntiou  and  Mr. 
Roo«e\-elt  his  reply  of  acceptance  ^      „     .    ,   o 

Mr  Parley  was  preoccupied  only  with  leaving  th"  Postal  Service. 
It  was  divulged  by  hLs  letter  that  during  his  two  terms  the  system 
was  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the  air  mall  was  extended,  a 
n<«rd  business  was  done,  etc  All  business  Mr  Rooseveifs 
rt-sponse  was  in  kind.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  Parley,  the  Post- 
roa.<4ter  Oeneral.  of  the  morale  of  the  Service,  the  great  strides  Ui 
business  efficiency. 

In  the  minds  of  both  these  men  there  must  have  been  countless 
thotighta  that  could  not  go  into  the  letters,  lor  their  aasociation  is 
historic  In  1832  Farley  was  the  incarnation  of  •Roosevelt  before 
Chicago  "  He  delivered  the  convention  votea  that  made  the  New 
Deal  possible  He  was  out  In  front  again  in  1936  and  made  the 
amazing  Maine  and  Vermont  prophecy  It  is  idle  to  say  that  his 
passing  somehow  tears  away  the  political  past  trom  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Things  Just  will  not  be  the  same,  third  term  or  no  third  term. 

That  was  the  rock  on  which  their  political  association,  if  not 
their  friendship,  broke.  JUn  wouldn  t  go  ali;ng  at  Chicago  m  1»40. 
He  wouldn't  even  pretend  to  go  along  He  was  practical  encugh  to 
know  that  he  could  not  be  nominated,  practical  enough  ;o  know 
there  waa  no  stopping  P  D  R  .  but  he  stood  up  and  had  his  votes 
cviuntetl  neverihelests  Then  he  quit  as  national  chairman  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet.  November  wUl  disclose  the 
effect  cf  hU  departure. 

I  From  the  Miami  (Fla  )  Herald  of  August  12.  19401 

NOT  AMONG  JOB1.XSS 

There  Is  no  depression  for  James  A.  Parley  He  Is  not  bothered  by 
unemployment  It  Just  shows  what  a  bright  yrung  man  can  do 
when  he  gets  cut  and  hustle*  There  is  always  opportunity  In 
America,  even  for  the  tx>y  from  the  big  city. 

Farley,  ycu  knew,  ts  quitting  a  paltry  Job  that  paid  a  mere  pit- 
tance 915  000  a  year,  as  Poatmaster  General,  but  he  did  so  well  sell- 
ing stamps,  and  votes,  that  he  has  been  awarded  a  chance  to  sell 
Coca-Cola,  but  rKJt  exactly  like  the  soda  Jerker 

He  has  been  named  a  director  right  at  the  beRUining  which  saves 
the  trouble  of  working  up  to  that  hcnor.  and  will  have  charge  of 
exports.  That  does  appear  like  a  mean  trick,  asking  him  to  ship 
"cokes"  to  the  hesthen  In  Europe  and  Asia  when  they  are  m  busy 
blowing  each  other  up  and  have  no  boats  for  soft  drinks,  or  hard 
Trying  to  build  up  an  export  bu«>lr*e«s  cu»ht  to  be  rather  difficult 
at  present,  trat  you  never  can  tell  about  JUn.     He  may  indiKe  the 


belligerents  to  call  the  whole  thing  off  so  they  can  quench  their 
thir-i  witn  hie  product 

We  understand  that  Jim  also  propones  to  buy  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  then  he  can  use  their  billboards  to  advertise  his  prod- 
uct and  make  th?  customers  purchase  it.  It  is  a  tine  combination. 
and  Parley  oueht  to  be  a  success  The  next  thini?  we  knew  he  will 
be  complaining  about  restrictions  on  business  and  Federal  taxes  on 
excess  profits. 

[Prom  the  MiddleUiwn  (N  T  )  Times  Herald  of  August  10.  1940] 

IMPTT    COMPLIMEMTS 

When  he  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr  Parley  from  th*'  Cabinet 
the  President  p«id  compliments  to  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the 
man      He  could  have  dene  no  less 

Mr  Parley  made  Mr  Roosevelt  President  His  devotion  received 
through  R  7-vpar  period  of  disappointment  and  dlslllu-slonlng  ex- 
perience with  the  hvpocrlsy  and  essential  fraudulency  of  self- 
prcfes,«ed  idealists,  a  test  of  extraordinary  character  Yet  he 
remain«»d  fnl'hfiil  until  the  last  measure  of  Ingratitude  was  cupped 
fcr  him  bv  Mr   Hopkins  at  Chicago. 

Compliments  and  pralf-es  are  his  as  a  matter  of  course  They 
co«.t  a  man  nothing  who  scatters  them  profusely  They  were  never- 
theless obtained  at  a  price — a  price  that  only  Jim  Farley  knows 

Fcr  Mr  Farley  there  probably  are  no  more  Idols  The  one  he  had 
de¥'royc'.l  lt«elf 

Every  period  In  American  public  life  culminates  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  political  ldnl=;  The  wrecking  In  this  Instance  peihaps  will 
have  more  than  ordlnarv  effect,  an  efTect.  however,  that  may  not 
become  unm'stnJcably  evident  until  the  votes  of  Mr.  Farley  s  friends 
throughout  th?  country  are  counted  In  November. 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn  )  Banner  of  August  9.  1940) 

THE    rVti.KX-    B!IE.\K 

The  resignation  of  Postmaster  General  Parley,  to  be  effective 
Augu<'t  31.  2  weeks  after  his  retirement  as  chairman  cf  the  national 
committee,  wn?  a  fulfillment  of  predictlotis  generally  made  after 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention.  The  amenities,  and  even 
cordial  as-surnnccs.  that  usually  accompany  the  severance  of  polit- 
ical ties  between  men  whose  relations  have  been  even  Intimate  were 
n.etlculctisly  observed  in  the  present  Instance;  but  tht^y  In  no 
degree  lessened  the  slgnlttcance  of  the  retirement  of  Mr  Farley  from 
the  Cabinet  quickly  following  that  as  head  of  the  national  organi- 
zation cf  the  party 

The  course  which  Mr  Farley  has  taken  was  the  natural,  indeed 
the  Inevitable  result  cf  differences  that  have  been  developing  for 
more  than  2  years.  The  Inner  White  House  coterie — Corcoran. 
Hcpklrs  Ickes.  Ben  Cohen.  Jackson,  and  several  others  of  scarcely 
less  intimate  acreps  to  Its  occupant — have  never  liked  Mr  Parley, 
and.  Indeed,  have  been  at  slight  pains  to  conceal  their  antipathy. 
They  could  never  fcrg've  him  for  his  independence,  and  his  refxisal 
to  approve  their  tactics,  such  as  the  purge,  which  they  had  urged 
upon  the  President,  and  to  which  he  gave  ready  and  disastrous 
actjulescence. 

Mr  Farley's  loyalty  to  the  President  and  to  the  party  forbade  him 
to  make  open  dissent  to  a  situation  of  steadily  Increasing  embar- 
ra.-vsmcnts  Mr  Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  a  third  term  caused  the 
open  and  final  break  which  Incidents  at  the  Chicago  convention 
accentuated  and  precipitated. 

Mr.  Failey  was  the  most  popular  and  able  head  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  had  for  a  generation.  That  he  will 
vctc  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  he  has  made  certain  by  public  a5sertlon.  but 
It  Is  probable  that  his  ballot  will  nearly  compass  the  as<i«:tance 
which  the  ticket  will  receive  at  his  hands.  That  he  will  be  ml.sscd 
In  the  counsels  cf  the  party  and  from  the  front  ranks  cf  Millant 
party  fighters  as  the  campaign  advances  will  scarcely  be  questioned. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.  J  )  News  of  Augtist  9.  1940] 

>0».   VARtET   GOES 

It  Is  R  commonplace  of  life  and  a  favorite  device  of  fiction  and 
the  stage  for  two  old  friends  who  part  under  strained  circumstances 
to  talk  alKDUt  everything  but  what  they  are  really  thinking  So  it 
must  have  been  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Postmaster  General 
Parley  when  the  latter  sent  his  letter  of  resignation  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt  his  reply  of  acceptance 

Mr  Farley  was  preoccupied  only  with  leaving  the  Postal  Service 
We  learned  from  his  letter  that  during  his  two  terms  the  system 
had  been  pl.iced  on  a  self-!=u?taining  ba-sls.  that  the  air  mail  had 
been  extended  that  a  record  business  had  t)eeu  done.  etc.  All 
btislness  Mr  Roop^velfs  response  was  In  kind  He  spoke  of  the 
success  cf  Parlrv-  the  Postm.tster  General,  of  the  morale  of  the 
Service,  the  gre.it  strides  in  business  efficiency 

In  the  minds  of  b<ith  these  men  there  must  have  been  countless 
thoughts  that  couldn't  go  into  the  letters,  for  their  aasociation  la 
historic  In  1932  Parley  was  the  Incarnation  of  "Roosevelt-before- 
Chlcago"  He  delivered  the  convention  votes  that  made  the  New 
Deal  possible  He  was  out  In  front  strain  in  1936  and  made  that 
amazing  Ma.ne  and  Vermont  prophecy.  It  is  Idle  to  say  that  his 
pa.<=8ine  somehow  tears  away  the  political  past  from  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Thines  Just  wcn't  be  the  same,  third  term  or  no  third  term 

That  was  the  rock  on  which  their  pohtlcal  association,  l(  not 
their  friendship  broke  Jim  wouldn't  go  alone  at  Chicago  in  1940. 
He  wouldn  t  even  pretend  to  go  alons  He  was  practical  enough  to 
know  that  he  couldn't   be   nominated,   practical  enoxigb  to   know 
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there  was  no  stopping  P  D  R  ,  but  he  stood  up  and  had  his  votes    1 
counted.  ne-erthel<  .ss      Then  he  quit  as  national  chairman      No-    [ 
vemt)er   will    tell    the   efTect    of    his   departure.      Mr     Flynn.   of    the    ' 
Bronx,  may  suit  Boss  Hague  tt  Co  ,  but  be'U  flind  It  hard  to  fill  Jim's 
shoes.  I 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  Standjird-Tlmes  of  August  8,  1940] 

Ma.  FAaLXT   aETIRES 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Parleys  resignation,  which  has  t>een  accepted 
by  the  President.  Is  taken  to  mean  that  he  has  retired  for  good 
from  political  life  to  devote  himself  to  baseball  and  the  Yaiikees. 
Long  associated  with  politics  in  his  own  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
not  until  he  became  manaRer  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  In  1932.  that  he  became  a  national 
figure.  Successful  In  this  assignment,  he  managed  the  election 
campaign,  and  wen  the  reward  that  has  often  gone  to  campaign 
managers — a  place  In  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster  General.  He 
scored  another  sviccess  in  1936.  and  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd 
politician  was  further  enhanced  by  the  uncanny  accuracy  of  his 
prediction  of  the  number  of  States  Roosevelt  would  carry. 

It  was  during  Roo.'-evelfs  .second  term  that  Farley's  relationship 
with  the  President  becan  to  undergo  a  change  He  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  more  radical  of  the  New  Dealers  Moreover,  he 
had  an  ambition  to  be  President,  only  to  find,  as  the  choice  of 
delegates  drew  near,  that  he  was  blocked  by  the  President's  silence 
as  to  his  own  plans.  He  knew,  before  the  convention  was  held, 
that  the  nomination  was  not  lor  him:  but  as  an  opponent  of  the 
third  term  he  let  hla  name  be  presented  to  the  convention,  and 
bv  so  doinK  won  commendation  not  only  from  his  friends  and 
members  of  hi?  own  party,  but  lron>  political  opponents 

So  his  political  career  came  to  an  end,  not  the  end  he  had  desired, 
but  one  that  did  not  impair,  and  on  the  contrary  enhanced,  the 
publics  good  opinion  of  him.  His  friendliness,  his  gift  of  remem- 
bering names  and  faces,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  should  stand 
him  m  good  stead  In  his  new  undertaking  which  is.  by  the  way. 
distinctly  clothed  with  a  public  Interest. 

(Prom  the  Journal-News  of  August  13.  1940] 

BtJT   NOT   OUT  OF  CIKCULATION 

Resignation  of  Postmaster  Oeneral  James  A  Farley  from  the 
Roosevelt  Cabinet,  effective  at  the  end  of  this  month,  brings  to  an 
end  what  mluht  well  be  called  an  epoch  In  Rockland  County  because 
It  mark«=  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  country's  first 
Cabinet  officer  Mr  Farley  has  brought  to  Rockland  County  many 
firsts  during  his  public  career,  and  there  are  many  other  firsts  prob- 
ablv  to  come  before  he  retires  permanently  from  the  scene. 

Rockland  County  in  its  long  history  has  had  a  fair  share  of  honors, 
but  to  none  cf  its  distinRuished  citizens  ever  came  the  recognition 
that  has  been  accorded  Jim  Farley  For  the  first  lime  in  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  State  Its  chairman  came  from 
Rockland,  for  the  first  time  the  National  Democratic  chairmanship 
went  to  a  native  of  Rockland  Conty.  lor  the  first  time  a  Cabinet 
officer  was  appointed  from  Rockland  County. 

There  may  have  been  and  there  may  now  be  other  Rockland 
County  men'  and  women  who  are  nationally  known,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  resident  of  the  county  better  known  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  than  the  man  who  started  his  climb  up  the 
political  ladder  as  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point.  The  rl.s^'  was  little 
short  of  meteoric,  for  It  was  accomplished  In  the  short  span  of  two 
decades.  Other  national  figures  have  been  known  to  spend  their 
lifetimes  before  they  have  gained  the  same  pinnacle  of  public 
prominence 

In  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  and  from  the  national  chair- 
manship Jim  Farley  takes  from  the  administration  campaign  for 
reelection  much  solidity,  a  feeling  that  the  party  management  Is 
m  safe  hands  He  was  first,  last,  and  always  a  politician,  but  In 
that  lay  his  greatest  strength  A  party  leader  must  be  a  great  poli- 
tician to  be  successful  and  nothing  else. 

As  Postma.-ter  General  he  proved  himself  also  an  able  business- 
man, competent  to  run  an  immense  business  profitably  and  effi- 
ciently He  will  be  as  difficult  to  replace  in  that  post  as  In  the 
national  chairmanship,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  successors 
will  not  throughout  their  careers  gain  as  much  prominence  In  the 
national  picture  as  has  FVirley. 

Rockland  County  may  Indeed  again  be  proud  of  Its  most  famous 
son  as  he  retires  to  private  enterprise,  and  It  seems  evident  that  he 
will  be  as  successful  in  his  new  endeavors  as  he  was  while  In  the 
national  eye  Jim  Parley  Is  out  of  public  life  but  not  out  of  the 
public  eye.     That  s  a  place  he  will  hold  for  many  years  to  come. 

(Prom  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Dally  Cotirler  of  August  9,  19401 

GOOD    LtTCK.    JIM 

Postmaster  Gencal  Farley  Is  to  leave  the  Cabinet  Aupu-t  31  and 
Mr  Roosevelt  says  they  always  will  be  friends.  Mr.  Farley  says  they 
will.  too.  so  they  probably  will. 

But  It  will  ho  a  different  type  of  friendship  than  that  of  8  years 
ago  when  Mr    Rroscvelt  first  ran  for  the  Presidency 

Mr  Farley  a  master  in  the  field  of  politics,  wao  largely  responsible 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election  to  his  first  term.  Later  solid  advice  irom 
this  source  wa.s  not  so  well  received  In  the  Presidential  office  A 
strange  frin/e  of  advisers  had  appeared.  Mr.  FarUy  had  little  In 
common  with  them      They  were  net  of  his  kind 

Tben  came  the  Chicago  convention  and  Its  preparations.  There 
were  others  who  veered  away  from  tielng  Mr.  Farley's  kind. 


A  man  of  his  Integrity,  personal  and  party,  no  longer  could  be 
happy  in  such  surroundings.  So  he  seeks  new  fields.  Success  to 
hun.    He  has  earned  It. 

[From  the  Phoonlx  (Ariz  )  Republic  of  August  13,  1940) 

NTW    DEAL  LOSES    ITS   STRATICIST 

Irrespective  of  their  party  affiliations,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  wish  James  A.  Farley,  who  has  served  ably  for  7  years  as  their 
Po.«:tmaster  General,  success  In  his  undertakings  in  private  life  It 
probably  depends  upon  how  one  views  the  New  Deal  as  to  whether 
one  regrets  his  retirement  from  public  life  or  not.  Those  who  were 
politically  oppcsed  to  Mr  Farley  could  not  help  admiring  him  as  a 
tkillful  political  organi/er  and  campaigner. 

Most  Americans,  we  believe,  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Farley  has 
resigned  from  the  President  s  Cabinet  and  has  surrendered  his  port- 
folio as  Postmaster  Oeneral  because  he  could  not  "go  along"  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  a  third  term  They  admire  Mr.  Farley's  reticence 
In  not  saying  anythliiR  about  his  real  reasons  for  leaving  the  official 
family  of  the  President,  thus  leaving  untold  the  story  behind  the 
story  of  his  resignation. 

To  R  few  of  the  many  friends  of  the  Postmaster  General,  his 
resignation  Is  clear  and  understandable  As  early  as  2  or  3  years 
ago.  Mr.  Farley  confided  to  some  of  his  friends  that  if  Mr  Roosevelt 
chose  to  run  for  a  third  term,  he  would  not  be  with  him  He 
may  have  given  his  reasons  to  some  of  his  conlidants;  but  If  he  did, 
they  have  remained  silent. 

We  do  not  believe  that  failure  of  Mr  Parley  to  obtain  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  his  party  had  anything  to  do  with  his  resig- 
nation He  must  have  given  up  any  aspirations  he  may  have  had 
for  the  nomination  some  months  ago  when  the  "draft  Roo.^evelt" 
movement  was  begun  by  Harold  L  Ickcs  and  other  members  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet  It  was  evident  some  weeks  before  the  Demo- 
crats met  In  convention  in  Chicago  that  only  a  miracle  could  pre- 
vent Mr    Roosevelt  from  being  nominated. 

The  President  is  sincere  in  saying  he  accepted  Mr  Parley's  resig- 
nation with  "real  regret"  It  Ls  very  doubtful  that  the  position  of 
the  Postmaster  General  as  the  director  of  successful  campaigns  can 
be  filled  The  genial  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  had  a  flair 
for  organization,  and  when  he  decided  he  could  not  "string  along" 
With  Mr  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  the  New  Deal  lost  Its  chief 
political  strategist  and  its  star  salesman.  The  New  Dealers  may  be 
able  to  fool  themselves  to  the  contrary,  but  It  was  Jim  Parley  who 
sold  the  Nation  on  Franklin  D   Roosevelt  In  1932. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  August  10.  19401 

AN    OLD    ALLIANCE    BREAKS    ON    THE    THIRD    TERM 

James  A.  Farley  has  resigned  his  place  as  Postmaster  General. 
severing  his  connection  with  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  as  he 
earlier  had  severed  connections  with  the  Democratic  national  organi- 
zation; and  when  those  two  resignations  become  effective,  that  from 
the  Cabinet  on  August  31,  that  from  the  national  chairmanship  a 
week  from  today,  an  episode  in  American  political  history  will  have 
ended. 

The  alliance  between  Mr.  Parley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  contemplation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  Presi- 
dent. That  Was  In  1930,  2  years  l)€forc  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Mr  Roosevelt  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Farley's  autobiography 
reveals  that  shortly  after  the  1930  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  wrote  to  him.  "I  have  an  Idea  that  you 
and  I  make  a  combination  which  has  not  existed  since  Cleveland 
and  Lamont  •  •  *."  That  combination  has  stood  firm  under 
every  circumstance  until  now,  and  It  fell  apart  on  the  Issue  of  the 
third  term  Meanwhile.  Mr  Parley  had  engineered  two  national 
conventions  which  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  sound  political 
advice  had  contributed  greatly  to  keep  the  Democratic  organization 
running  smoothly  during  those  years. 

But  Mr  Farley  did  not  engineer  the  Roosevelt  nomination  last 
month.  Wnen  Harry  Hopkins  and  other  New  Deal  advocates  of  the 
third  term  .sought  to  avoid  a  roll  call  and  force  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Roosevelt  by  acclamation.  It  was  Mr  Farley  who  stood  In  their 
way  and  successfully  blocked  that  proposal.  Mr.  Farley  Insisted  upon 
his  own  nomination,  fully  realizing  it  was  hopeless  but  determined 
to  preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of  democracy  In  a  convention 
which  he  knew  had  been  driven  Into  line  by  the  power  of  the  New 
Deal. 

And  now  Mr  Farley  Is  through.  The  man  who.  probably  more 
than  anyone  else,  guided  Mr  Roosevelt  in  the  devious  ways  of  politics 
will  not  pilot  his  party  toward  the  goal  of  a  third  term  The  com- 
bination of  Roosevelt  and  Parley  is  broken,  and  It  cannot  be  repaired 
again. 

I  Prom   the  Plttsfield    (Mass  )    Eagle  of  August   10,    1940) 

FARLET'S  FAREWELL 

"Mellifluence"  Is  the  only  word  that  seems  to  fit.  In  a  hurried 
reading  of  the  dictionary.  The  Farley  letter  of  resignation  was  all 
Fweetnoss — and  light.  Jim  told  Franklin  that  he  was  now  all  done 
end  was  going  back  to  private  life  Jim  expressed  the  added  hope 
that,  in  business  he  would  find  great  happiness  Tlie  President 
fald  everyone  arcund  the  shop  was  going  to  miss  him  greatly  and 

hopod  he  would  ccmc  up  to  see  them  sometime. 

Up  to  now  evervone  thought  the  Postmaster  General  was  one  of 
the  nio«t  noted  of  thr  trimmed,  that  he  was  the  victim  cf  the  basest 
and   blackest    ingratitude.      But    no.     That   Is   the   calumny   of   an 
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en*-my  Jim  Impllwl  h*  wwn't  getting  enoxigh  to  live  on  and 
«hl!e  h«*  WM  ■  patriot  and  all  that,  be  fpit  be  Jrut  dldnt  belong. 
Ftar.k  wm«  net  iij  a  poaJtion  to  pay  him  more,  ao  reluctantly  he  h*d 
Ui  Ux:k  around  for  a  »ucces»cr  So  that  Is  apparently  that!  The 
ctrtTewpoDdence  h*a  made  it  ao  almple  one  wondera  how  the  public 
continuea  to  countenance  the  hairbralned  reports  of  the  Washing- 
ton reporters  It  just  seems  to  bear  out.  dam  It.  the  mendacity  and 
corruption  of  the  preaa  which  Mr   R   U  always  hinting  at 

En  paasant.  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  Parley  has  done  an 
impi-rtant  job  well,  and  It  would  be  an  abuse  of  gratitude  not  to 
aw*rt  that  he  has  kept  his  Department  on  a  high  plane.  In  him  the 
Executive  found  fortune  throught  the  7  turbulent  years  It  Is  to  be 
bcped  Franklin  can  locate  another  as  good,  don't  you  know. 

[From  the  Plalnfleld  Courier-News  of  August  12.  19401 

JUST  PUUN     'JIM" 

James  Aloyslus  Farley,  the  boy  from  Grassy  Point.  N  Y  .  who 
roae  from  town  clerk  to  President-maker  and  Poatmaster  General 
of  the  United  State*,  will  step  from  public  life  August  31 

Hi.-»  retirement  will  be  only  semiofficial  as  "Jim"  still  retains  the 
chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee  He 
has  Rhorn  hlnMelf  of  the  roles  of  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  chairmanship  and  Postmaster  General,  however, 
and  ceases  to  be  oAcially  a  national  figure  for  the  time  t>eing. 

From  here  on.  President  Roosevelt  will  be  obliged  to  map  his  own 
election  campaign  strategy,  with  the  help  of  thoae  New  Dealers  and 
thlrd-termera.  Wallace  and  Hopkins.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  written 
Itr    Farley.    "All  of  us  In  the  administration  will  miss  you  deeply." 

TTif«e  words  may  well  be  prophetic  Millions  have  learned  to  call 
Farley  "Jim  "  and  It  to  reasonable  to  believe  many  of  these  millions. 
who  followed  his  advice  in  1932  to  elect  Roosevelt  President,  will 
walk  with  bim  down  a  middle  road  next  November.  Farley  may 
not  come  out  In  active  opposition  to  Root>evelt's  aspirations  for  a 

third  term.  He  may  even  vote  for  his  ftjrmer  chief  at  the  general 
election  but  It  is  extremely  doubtful  If  he  will  raise  as  much  as  a 
finger  to  ask  his  friends  to  break  a  ti-adltlon  of  150  years. 

After  the  votes  are  counted  in  November  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Win  or  lo««.  will  ■till  be  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  to  130.000.000  people, 
but  the  former  Democratic  chairman  Is  now  and  will  be  then,  just 
plain  "Jim."  a  lovable  American  character,  who  made  a  President, 
pulled  the  PoatcflBce  Department  out  of  the  red.  and  when  he  came 
to  the  fork  In  the  road  tipped  his  hat  from  his  shining  bald  pate 
In  graceftil  gesture  and  said  to  his  Chief  Executive.  "This  Is  where 
we  part  company  " 

[Prom  the  Pontlac  (Mich.)  Dally  Pren  of  August  13.  1940] 

HSTK  A  COKK  OI«  JTU. 

For  nearly  8  years  Jaxnea  A.  Farley  has  been  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  old  saw:  "A  aoft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  Happily 
the  Postmaster  General  clears  his  skirts  of  the  Cabinet  position  and 
geta  out  from  under  the  perplexities  of  the  coming  campaign  just 
In  time  to  accept  an  Important  position  with  the  Coca-Oola  Cor- 
poration. What  more  appropriate  than  that  "Sunny"  Jim  should 
turn  from  aoft  answers  to  soft  drinks? 

The  big  Atlanta  enterprise  has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  busl- 
neas  succeaaes  of  the  last  several  decades.  The  officials  of  the 
company  have  been  able  to  pick  the  winners  when  It  came  to  put- 
ting men  In  key  positions,  and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Farley  Is  an 
evidence  of  their  shrewdness  In  this  respect. 

Jim  ntrley  has  enormous  capacity  for  work.  He  knows  how  to 
concentrate.  He  knows  the  value  of  long  hotirs.  Jim  has  grinned 
•t  the  philosophy  of  the  40-botir  week  which  has  been  so  persistently 
touted  by  his  fellow  new  dealers,  but  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned  he  would  have  none  of  it.  Jim  knew  t>etter  He  was 
aware  that  if  big  things  were  to  be  accomplished  It  would  take  all 
the  time  there  was  and  that  la  what  the  second  violin  In  the 
Rooaevelt  adnUnistratlon  has  put  into  his  assignment.  Jim  gets 
thills  done  because  he  works  like  a  horse  himself,  and  expects 
those  arotmd  him  to  do  the  same.  He  maps  out  a  big  program 
and  hews  to  the  Una.  A  lot  of  men  are  hard  workers  but  lack 
reaourcefulnexa.  That  Is  where  Farley  passes  less  capable  aspir- 
snta.  He  has  Imagination  and  Ingenuity  If  one  plan  does  not 
work,  be  has  a  score  of  others  ready  to  try  out  on  the  In- 
stant. No  wonder  the  Coca-Cola  board  of  directors  selected  the 
former  Postmaster  General  to  take  charge  of  their  foreign  sales. 
They  wanted  a  man  who  could  bring  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  his  job 
with  new  ideas  and  plenty  of  steam.  Jim  doesn't  Intend  to  carry 
any  mall  routes  after  this  month,  but  the  business  world  is  going 
to  continue  to  hear  from  him. 

[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg  >  Journal  of  August  9.  1940 1 
rsBLCT's  DKPaartTas  loss  to  boobxvklt 

Jim  Parley's  withdrawal  from  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet 
closes  a  New  Deal  chapter. 

His  geniality,  method,  optimism,  coiu-age.  and  honesty  belong 
to  IBSa.  where  every  one  of  these  qualities  was  needed  in  the  leader- 
ship Of  America  back  toward  the  way  of  life  that  we  call  normal, 
prosperous,  and  free. 

He  was  indispensable  In  1936.  when  the  Issue  was  the  continu- 
ance of  the  recovery  program. 

But  Jim  Farley  doesn't  belong  to  1940.  and  none  realizes  It  more 
than  be  Be  could  not  l>e  a  l>arty  to  the  third-term  ambition.  He 
couM  not  concur  in  the  unnecessary  machine  tactics  of  the  Chicago 
convention.     He  was  not  In  the  picture  which  showed  two  political 


bosses  Mayor  Kelly  and  Mayor  Hague— seated  at  meat  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Rooeevelt  Cabinet,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Wallace,  now  the 
Democratic  Vice  Presidential   nominee. 

Jim  Farley  goes  back  to  private  life  without  a  smirch  upon  honor, 
judgnaent.  or  reputation.  He  Is  a  bigger  man  than  when  he  entered 
the  national  political  arena,  bigger  In  conwrlence  as  well  as  In 
ability.  May  he  command  for  himself  and  his  family  the  success 
that  he  won  for  the  New  Deal. 

(Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald  of  August  9,  1940] 

THET  MISS  jnc 
The  Democrats,  so-called,  unquestionably  will  miss  Jim  Parley  as 
director  of  the  campaign.  They  are  mls.'ilng  him  now.  His  suc- 
cessor. Edward  J  Flvr.n.  ha?  already  started  blundering.  Monday 
he  sounded  off  about  Mr  Wlllkle.  "fugitive  from  Tammany  Hall  " 
Mr.  Plynn  s  statement  will  create  no  concern  In  G.  O  P  ranks. 
There  Is  more  joy  amongst  Republicans  over  I  sinner  who  has 
repented  than  for  the  90  and  9  that  have  remained  faithful  For 
these  strayed  sheep  will  roll  up  a  bigger  plurality  against  the  New 
Deal  machine  Next  time,  louder.  Mr.  Flynn,  and  funnier  and 
more  convincing. 


[Prom  the  Portland  (Greg  )   Sunday  Oregonlan  of  August  11.  19401 

ACCEPTING    JIM     FARLTT  8    RESIGNATION 

Acceptance  by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  re.<;lgnatlon  of  Jim  Farley 
as  Postmaster  General,  soon  to  become  effective,  as  is  also  Mr  Far- 
ley's departure  from  the  national  chairmanship.  Inspired  the  Presi- 
dent to  write  his  friend  and  political  associate  a  letter  expressive  of 
warm  personal  regard  Though  this  was  the  conventional  thing  to 
do.  doubtless  the  President  felt,  as  the  bond  of  their  long  and  inti- 
mate association  was  severed,  a  certain  richly  human  sense  of  less — 
attended,  maybe,  by  some  bewilderment.    The  President  wrote  Mr. 

Farley : 

"All  of  us  m  the  administration  will  miss  you  deeply:  we  count 
on  seeing  you  often.  I  especially  count  on  this  after  all  these  years 
of  close  personal  association.     CXir  friendship  will  always  continue  ** 

Yet  we  dare  say  that,  had  Jim  Parley  truly  felt  that  his  friends 
of  the  official  family  In  the  Capital,  the  President  foremost  among 
them,  would  miss  him  deeply,  he  must  have  put  aside  the  tempta- 
tion of  returning  to  private  life  and  endeavor  It  Is  an  open  secret 
that  for  some  months  prior  to  the  Democratic  convention  poor  old 
Jim  "wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud"  in  Washlnifton  He  was  shunted, 
genially  enough,  oh.  charmingly  so,  to  the  siding 

His  chance  at  the  nomination  was  obscured  by  the  orblike  radi- 
ance of  the  President's  still  unsatisfied  ambition  It  was  even 
attempted  to  cajole  him,  when  at  the  last  they  fawned  upon  this 
really  fine  comrade,  to  sacrifice  his  right  to  the  honor  of  being 
placed  In  nomination  In  order  that  the  luminous  name  of  R<x)sevelt 
might  be  hailed  with  acclamation.  But  there  Jim  stood  p8t  His 
self-respect.  In  spite  of  the  fortunes  of  politics  and  the  casually 
scurvy  way  In  which  he  had  been  misused,  was  still  Intact  As  for 
running  the  campaign  for  them,  why  should  he?  He  had  made  the 
decision  which  every  integrally  honest  and  long-suffering  man  must 
somehow  make  in  this  time — enough  was  enough. 

Much  has  t)een  said  of  President  Roosevelt's  facile  gift  of  making 
friends,  but  little  of  the  almost  equal  facility  with  which  he  insists 
upon  losing  them  Big  Jim  Farley,  wise  and  tolerant,  a  friend 
affectionate  by  nature,  loyal  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  Is  not  the 
first  stanch  friend  the  President  has.  at  his  urgent  whim,  driven 
from  the  Presidential  side  Exchane^es  of  mutual  esteem  at  the 
parting  cannot  alter,  and  probably  will  only  intensify,  the  disillu- 
sionment of  Mr  Pirley  If  their  secret  minds  were  known,  it  is 
Ukely  we  should  discover  that  the  President  thinks  better  of  his 
retiring  Postmaster  General  than  this  olden  a.ssoclate  thinks  of  the 
President,  and  each  private  appraisal,  we  dare  say.  would  have  sound 
reason  enough. 


[Prom    the  Roanoke    (Va  )    Times  of   August  9.    1940] 

FARLrr'S  aXSTGNATION 

Two  weeks  after  he  ceases  to  be  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  James  A.  Farley  will  step  out  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Parley's  resignation  as  Postmaster  General,  effective 
August  31,  was  accepted  yesterday  by  President  Roosevelt  In  ac- 
cepung  the  resignation  the  President  paid  tribute  to  Farley's  serv- 
ice and  said  their  friendship  would  always  continue  Thus  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  great  political  lieutenant  come  to  a  final 
parUng  of  the  ways  Tliat  they  have  done  so  without  any  public 
break  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  satisfaction  and  relief  to  l»th 

Jim  Farley  owes  much  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  undoubtedly, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  Is  equally  true  that  Mr  Roosevelt  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Parley  He  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  In  the 
c«>mplete  loyalty  and  great  skill  with  which  Farley  has  guided  his 
political  bark  since  he  first  entertained  Presidential  ambition-*. 
It  may  well  be  that  without  Parley  at  hU  side  Roosevelt  wotild 
never  have  succeeded  In  gaining  the  Democratic  nomination  at 
Chicago  tha:  started  him  on  his  eventful  cureer  in   1932 

It  is  no  s»»cret  that  relations  between  the  two  men  have  been 
growing  steadily  cooler  for  the  past  2  years  Parley  did  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  policies,  concerning 
which  he  was  not  consulted  and  about  which  he  was  not  ad- 
vised In  advance  He  wa«  notably  out  of  sympathy  with  '.he 
Ill-fated  "punjefi"  which  failed  in  1938  and  conveniently  went  on  a 
trip  to  Alaska  while  the  President  was  invading  Georgia.  S^ii'h 
Carolina,  and  Maryland  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade  the 
voters    to    deny    renomlnatlons    to    Senators    Gsoacx,    Smith,    and 
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Tnnwcs,  all  three  of  whom  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding Mr  Roosevelt's  edict  that  they  must  be  retired  to 
private  life 

Farley  also  was  opposed  In  principle  to  a  third  term  and  empha- 
sized his  disapproval  by  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion himself,  well  knowing  that  he  stood  no  chance  of  receiving 
It  if  the  President  decided  he  wanted  the  honor  for  himself  Par- 
ley's resignation  as  national  chairman  was  announced  before  he 
left  Chicago,  and  It  was  understood  that  he  would  not  remain  In 
the  Cabinet  very  long  after  stepping  out  as  party  chief. 

September  I.  generally  regarded  as  the  date  on  which  the 
political  campaign  will  begin  in  earnest,  will  find  Farley  on  the 
outside,  a  private  citizen  for  the  first  time  since  March  4,  1933  He 
has  been  an  able  public  servant  and  a  political  leader  who  has  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  not  only  of  his  oa-n  party  but  of  the 
entire  country.  The  Roosevelt  administration  will  be  the  loser  by 
his  departure  from  Washington. 

[Prom  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  of  Augtist  10,  1940) 

A   WISK    MAM 

"The  wise  man,"  wrote  James  A.  Parley  In  his  autobiography, 
published  in  1938.  "steps  down  when  he  is  at  the  top  and  before 
the  going  pets  rough   ' 

Mr.  Parley  had  no  way  of  knowing,  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing 
words,  that  2  years  later  he  would  act  on  the  principle  set  forth. 
But  In  retrospect  the  statement  has  a  prophetic  note 

Jim  Parley  has  taken  his  own  medicine — something  that  physi- 
cians are  said  to  be  loath  to  do.  He  has  stepped  down  of  his  own 
volition  at  a  time  when  he  was  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  He 
could  have  continued  in  office  as  Democratic  national  chairman- - 
In  fact,  he  was  urged  to  do  so  But  he  said  several  months  ago  that 
he  would  not  continue  at  the  party  helm  in  a  third-term  campaign, 
and  he  was  as  Rood  as  his  word  A  week  from  t(xlay  Farley  will 
turn  over  the  chairmanship  to  Edward  J.  Flynn  and  march  out 
of  Democratic  national  headquarters  with  the  respect  and  regard 
of  all  who  know  him.  Three  weeks  from  today  he  will  retire  from 
the  President's  Cabinet-  also  of  his  own  volition — and  step  back 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  country's  private  citizens. 

However  rouRh  the  going  may  hereafter  become.  .Tim  Farley  will 
not  t)e  affected  He  quit  while  he  was  at  the  top  By  his  own 
code  he  must  be  judtjed  a  wise  mau. 

Not  all  who  are  at  the  top  are  wise  enough  to  step  down  before 
the  going  gets  rough  By  the  same  token,  not  all  who  are  at  the 
top  are  as  wise  as  "good  old  Jim." 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  of  August  10.  19401 

FARLET    HAS    DONE    WTELX    AS    POBTMASTEm    CENERAI. 

The  repuUtlon  of  "Genial  Jim"  Parley  as  a  skilled  political  organ- 
izer has  somewhat  overshadowed  In  the  public  mind  the  work  of 
James  A    Parley  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 

But  It  Is  the  common  opinion  among  the  postal  employees,  from 
the  postman  on  the  beat  to  the  top  places  in  the  service,  that  the 
Department  never  has  had  a  head  who  was  more  intent  on  giving 
the  American  public  the  best  possible  service;  on  speeding  up  the 
delivery  of  the  malls:  on  developing  new  sources  of  revenue;  and  on 
Instilling  the  entire  personnel  with  a  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  which 
any  private  buslne.s8  organization  well  might  envy. 

No  man  appreciated  the  quality  of  Parley's  work  as  an  adminis- 
trator better  than  did  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  the  evidence 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  the  President  wrote  in  accepting  with 
real  regret  Farley's  resignation  as  Poetnuister  General. 

The  resignation  will  become  effective  on  August  31. 

On  that  date,  after  seven  and  a  half  years  In  the  public  service. 
Parlev  will  return  to  private  life  to  accept  a  much  more  remuner- 
ative posit  ion  as  general  director  of  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball 
club 

He  thus  will  be  able  to  do  what  he  has  stated  publicly  long  has 
been  in  his  mind  -make  better  provision  for  his  family  than  being 
a  Cabinet  officer  permitted  him  to  do. 

The  Nation  generallv  heartily  will  second  the  hope  expressed  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  every  success  for  Jim  Farley  in  his  new 
niche  in  life. 

Nor  will  his  valuable  services  be  entirely  lost  to  his  party  as  he 
has  announced  he  will  remain  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee  Together  with  National  Chairman  Flynn, 
long  hLs  chief  aide  In  Empire  State  politics,  he  can  be  counted  on  to 
give  valiant  service  In  keeping  New  York  In  line  for  Roosevelt  and 
Wallace 

And.  in  the  meantime.  If  his  record  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  a  criterion  of  the  future,  the  fading  Yanks  will  get  a  real  shot 
In  the  arm  when  Jim  Farley  starts  talking  turkey  to  them.  He  is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 


[Prom  the  Rome  (N   Y  )   Dally  Sentinel  of  August  12,  1940] 

JAMES   A     F.^RLET 

Now  that  he  Is  a'bout  to  retire  as  Postmaster  General  and  head 
Of  the  Demccratlc  National  Committee.  James  A  Farley  is  receiving 
a  collection  of  bouquets  that  would  stagger  any  man  who  Is  not  as 
surc-focted  as  he 

The  Congressional  Record,  when  you  get  your  copy  (this  Record 
Issue  is  worth  reading),  will  contain  over  40  pages  of  newspaper 
arucles  p:ai  mg    the  retiring  genius   in  richly   deserved   lai.guagc. 
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Senator  Brao  of  Virginia,  In  behalf  of  his  collesgup.  Senator  Camtcs 
Glass,  obtained  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  irLM«rt  the  175 
newspaper  clippings  in  the  Retord  If  there  Is  any  criticism  of  this 
it  Is  that  175  clippings  is  a  woefully  small  numl>er  to  gl\'e  more  than 
a  faint  Idea  of  the  situation 

Parley  leaves  the  national  committee  without  one  cent  of  In- 
debtedness A  national  committee  without  debt  Is  a  distinction 
like  the  United  States  would  be  without  a  national  debt. 

Moreover,  through  lean  years,  he  has  Increased  the  cash  business 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  so  that  is  out  of  the  red  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  since  George  Washington's  regime  Yet  that 
Department  has  taken  on  extraordinary  joljs  such  as  registration 
under  the  Social  8  >curlty  Act.  the  census  of  the  unemployed,  and 
others,  in  addition  to  its  regular  business,  while  the  malls  have  car- 
ried a  tremendous  volume  of  free  official  matter 

Parley  has  built  up  a  big  business  by  Issuing  commemorative 
postage  stamps  Illustrious  citizens  In  large  numbers  are  in  the 
collection,  heroes  male  and  female,  geography  represented,  the 
world's  fair,  of  course,  and  even  the  centennial  of  baseball  The 
busine.ss  of  philately  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  ju.st  when  the 
country  needed  business  Young  and  old  know  about  that.  The 
Pliilatellc  Agency  Is  doing  a  business  of  about  two  million  a  year. 

The  least  his  successor  as  Postmaster  General  can  do  Is  to  Issue 
a  new  stamp  bearing  the  cheerful,  sincere  face  of  James  Aloyslus 
Farley  and  make  it  legal  tender  for  a  bottle  of  soft  drink,  which  is 
the  only  kind  Farley  ever  used. 

Remember  what  a  time  the  late  W,  Pierrepont  White  had  getting 
Port  Stanwlx  and  Orlskany  on  a  stamp?  Farley  would  have  settled 
that  In  a  jiffy,  and  It  would  have  tieen  a  beauty.  But  that  was 
before  Parley's  regime. 

Just  look  at  the  home  run  that  man  Farley  Is  making  as  he  lays 
down  these  official  duties. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va  )  News  Leader  of  Aug^Lst  9.  1940] 

FAREWELL    TO    FARLET 

Jim  Parley's  resignation  as  Postmaster  General,  following  his  re- 
tirement as  national  chalrmHn.  probably  eliminates  him  from 
American  politics  He  will  keep  his  Interest,  of  course.  In  what  he 
considers  a  more  Interesting  game  than  baseball,  but  politics  are 
apt  to  be  an  avocation,  not  a  profession  In  the  event  Mr  Roose- 
velt is  reelected.  New  Deal  bureaucrats  will  regard  Farley  as  a  l>ack- 
Bllder.  If  Wlllkle  wins,  Farley  will  belong  to  the  minority  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  make  him  a  back  number  when  the  Demo- 
crats return  to  power. 

He  quiU  the  stage  amid  more  general  applause  than  welcomed 
his  first  entrance  Then  he  whs  considered  a  sublimated  "jlner."  a 
political  smoothie  whom  Mr  Roosevelt  would  better  have  left  alone. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  New  Deal  Cabinet  members  was  regarded  at  the 
outset  with  more  suspicion,  more  perhaps  of  open  hostility,  than 
was  Mr  Farley  Now  that  he  retires,  he  carries  with  him  more  of 
public  regret,  more  widely  expressed,  than  woxild  attend  the  resig- 
nation of  any  Cabinet  member  except  Mr.  Hull. 

What  Is  the  explanation?  It  Is  an  old  one.  a  simple  one.  but  one 
that  pxjlltlclans  who  hope  to  continue  In  office  never  can  afford  to 
disdain :  Jim  Farley  kept  his  word.  He  did  not  pretend  to  any 
code  of  political  ethics  superior  to  that  of  up-State  New  York  Demo- 
crats That  code  sometimes  seemed  to  mock  the  implication  of 
the  word  "up."  According  to  the  rotigh  rules  of  a  tough  game, 
Jim  Parley  played;  but  he  never  violated  those  rviles.  Whether  he 
made  a  promise  to  a  friend,  or  struck  a  bargain  with  a  foe,  or 
entered  into  a  compromise  to  prevent  a  party  spilt,  he  would  live 
up  to  It.  He  would  not  always  answer  questions,  when  political 
strategy  called  for  secret  movement;  but  when  he  did  answer,  he 
always  was  frank  and  truthful.  If  he  said  "Yes."  one  could  pin  to 
fulfillment      His  "No"  never  meant  "maybe." 

This  was  an  exprcsslcn  of  Parley's  Innate  honesty  and  no  less  an 
application  of  what  he  knew  to  be  good  politics  Selfishness  may 
wreck  the  future  of  some  politicians,  poor  judgment  may,  temper 
may,  or  liquor,  or  ambition,  but  any  one,  and  perhaps  any  two.  of 
these  may  be  overcome  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  In  the  end  to 
ruin  the  average  man  and  to  bring  upon  even  the  most  powerful 
politician  the  detestation  of  his  as-sociates  Is  failure  to  live  up  to  his 
bargains  Some  politicians  do  not  realize  this  They  think  they 
can  be  silent  or  tactful  or  evasive  and  still  hold  their  following. 
They  may  go  to  their  graves  without  perceiving  that  the  rea.son  for 
their  failure  was  not  the  disloyalty  of  friends  or  the  wiles  of  foes,  but 
their  own  unwillingness  to  let  conversatlcn  be  yea.  yea  and  nay.  nay. 
Once  a  man  gets  the  reputation  of  being  unreliable  in  his  promises, 
politicians  say,  "You  can't  tie  to  him.  "  and  from  that  day  they  will 
not  work  with  him  When  such  a  man  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  hope  again  " 

Farley  knew  that.  He  never  took  a  chance  that  It  could  happen 
to  him.     It  didn't.     He  goes  out  with  flags  flying. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  Friday,  August  9.  1940] 

"DEAR    JIM  " 

A  Strange  atmosphere  of  unreality  emerges  from  the  letters 
exchanged  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Pos  master  General 
Farley  on  the  latter's  resignation. 

Mr  Parley  dwells  In  detail  on  the  strides  made  by  his  Depart- 
ment— the  increase  cf  atr-mall  service,  the  post-office  buildings 
erected,  the  improved  morale  of  the  workers  Mr.  Rocsevelt  con- 
gratulates Mr  Farley  on  these  achievements;  he  expresses  slnccie 
sorrow'   at     Dear  Jim's"  departure   from   his   "official   family." 


He 


Ill 


ill 
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frltcttatea  the  PotniMtfr  Orneral  on  the  latter's  "dennlte  arrar.gt- 
mrnta"  for  hU  future  In  private  life,  about  which  Parley  bad 
•olemnly  Informed  bim. 

Never  a  ayllable  la  uttered  by  the  two  men  on  the  thlrd-torm 
la^ue  nr  Parleys  disappointment  at  falling  in  his  Prealdentlal  and 
Vir*  Prrwidential  ambitiona.  or  th^  curloua  fact  that  Parley,  th^ 
original  Ruum-velt  man  behind  the  ballots,  finally  instated  on  having 
hi9  own  name  presented  to  the  Chicago  convention  In  oppoeltion  to 
the  President  • 

Every  anti-New  Deal  paper  In  the  country,  of  course,  can  be 
exp«"ct«l  to  make  much  of  these  clrcum.stances.  They  will  talk  cf 
Mr  Roosevelfs  "ingratitude"  and  speculate- — with  almost  too  trans- 
par»'ni  hopefulneaa — en  the  poaaibiUty  that  Roosevelt's  luck  will  fall 
with  the  departure  of  his  leading  political  strategist. 

Granting  the  elements  of  tragedy  In  Purley's  case,  however,  th" 
sudden  affection  of  Tory  editors  for  the  Postmaster  General  lacks 
aomcthing  In  consistency  Seven  years  ago  thoy  were  calling  Farley 
the  Presidents  "trigger  man"  and  denouncing  him  for  the  doctrine 
that  only  Democrats  who  were  "for  R<)t^8'>velt  before  Chicago"  In 
1932  deserved  Government  Jobs  Now  they  use  him  as  a  text  for 
their  attacks  on  the  President  It  is  not.  pn-rhaps.  that  they  love 
"Dear  Jim"  more,  but  that  they  still  love  Roosevelt  less. 


(Prom  the  St.  LouU  (Mo  )  Post-Dispatch  of  August  9.  1940] 

FAKLIT    LXAVCS    THI    CABINET 

A  common  criticism  of  the  administration  for  years  was  that 
Jamea  A  Parley  was  Poelmaster  General  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Now  within  about  3  weeks  be  has 
resigned  both  posts. 

Mr  Parley  has  be«n  a  politician  through  and  through;  whatever 
else  he  did  has  been  Incidental  to  his  practice  of  the  art  of  p>olltlc8. 
As  the  President's  trigger  man.  he  has  taken  a  lot  of  blame  that 
might  have  rested  on  more  famous  shoulders.  That  was  part  of  the 
game  as  he  played  It 

As  ptolltlcal  Postmasters  General  go.  he  has  been  a  good  one. 
This  great  business  department — the  greatest  the  Government  has— 
was  no  more  political  under  him  than  under  the  Republican  ax 
men  of  preceding  administrations  In  any  case,  he  administered  It 
well;  the  deficits  were  not  due  to  faulty  operation,  but  to  the  great 
amount  of  franked  mall  carried  without  charge  and  other  classes 
of  mall  transported  at  exceedingly  low  rates 

The  vacancy  gives  President  Roosevelt  the  chance  to  do  the 
startling  thing  of  appointing  a  nonpolitlcal  Postmaster  General. 
He  could  hardly  start  his  campaign  for  reelection  better  than  by 
naming  an  outstanding  business  executive  or  a  career  man  In  the 
Post  once  Department  to  the  pest  traditionally  farmed  out  to  the 
winning  party's  chief  spoilsman. 

IPrcm  the  St.  Louis  (Mo  )  Glol)e-Democrat  of  August  9,  1940) 

MB     PAKLTT   WAVIS  COOD-BTi: 

Jim  Parley  has  severed  his  last  tie  with  the  New  Deal.  He  has 
resigned  ns  Po8tn\aster  General,  effective  August  31.  His  resigna- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  was  filed 
a  weeks  ago  and  his  successor  will  take  over  on  August  17  Thus 
does  rompaiuonable  "Sunny  Jim"  pass  out  cf  the  political  picture 
to  enter  private  Industry 

His  letter  yesterday  to  the  President  and  the  latter's  acceptance 
of  hla  resignation  from  th*  Cabinet  were  eflu.  ive  In  their  compli- 
mentary terms.  This  was  to  be  expected  But  the  bald  fact  re- 
mains that  Mr.  Parley  Is  quitting  because  he  Is  not  in  sympathy 
with  Mr  Roosevelt's  acceptance  of  a  third-term  nomination  He 
has  had  many  opportunities  previously  to  quit  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  Cabinet  and  engage  in  private  business  But  he 
stayed  on  because  cf  lC3ralty  to  the  Prr sldent  and  because  of  his  zest 
for  the  game  of  politics.  Now  he  cannot  In  good  conscience  sup- 
port Mr   Roosevelt  for  another  term  and  he  Is  getting  out. 

He  Is  not  "taking  a  walk"  from  the  party,  but  the  significance  cf 
his  departure  en  the  eve  of  a  campaign  which  will  subject  the  New 
Deal  and  Mr  Roosevelt  to  the  severest  test  yet  will  not  be  lost  on 
his  friends  Had  Jim  Farley  really  wanted  to  "put  over"  Mr  Roc.ae- 
velt  this  fall,  he  could  easily  have  deferred  this  entry  into  private 
bualnesa  for  a  couple  of  montha. 

{Prom  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  of  August  10.  1940) 

so    LONG.    JIM 

Jim  Parley,  the  man  who  made  millions  of  friend.s  out  of  politics. 
steps  cut  of  the  Cabinet  the  last  of  the  month  to  seek  the  financial 
ifuccess  he  missed  in  the  years  he  was  building  the  political  for- 
tunes of  his  as!toclates  Thu.s  ends  the  alliance  b»>twern  the  man 
who  sold  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  country  in  1932  and  stayed  to 
heip  re-elect  him  In  1930. 

Though  the  President  is  said  to  have  sent  an  "exceedingly 
friendly"  letter  in  accepting  the  resignation  cf  his  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. It  takes  no  gift  of  clairvoyance  to  know  that  both  undoubtedly 
are  relieved  that  they  have  come  to  the  partinij  of  the  »ays  \',t 
Roosevelt  because  his  one-tlrae  friend  Is  utterly  unsympathetic  to 
third-term  ambitions,  and  Farley  t)ecause  of  the  slights  and  af- 
fronts of  recent  months  Because  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
man  he  once  called  Chief,  and  his  present  distaste  fcr  the  mane\i- 
verlngs  prior  to  and  during  the  Chicago  convention.  Farley  could 
do  no  leas  than  sever  their  relationship  His  conscience  would 
permit  nc  endeavors  that  were  not  wholehearted. 

One  thing  can  be  certain  Parley  will  retire  from  the  political 
stage  With  hts  chiu  up  and  •  amile  on  his  face.     It  is  equally  cer- 


tain that  he  will  not  "take  a  walk."  nor  ralfw?  a  finger  to  block  the 
desire  of  Mr  Roosevelt  to  remain  In  the  White  House  for  4  years 
more  He  will  vote  the  ticket  bearing  the  Democratic  label  in  No- 
vember, for.  as  he  said  when  the  party's  convention  adjourned  last 
month.  "I've  always  been  regular  "  He  will  go  out  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  admirable  figures  in  the  political  life 
of  thl.s  generation,  starting  now  on  the  ta.sk- -important  to  any  man 
at  52  who  owes  $100,000  and  has  three  children  to  educate — of  ac- 
cumulating financial  security  for  himself  and  his  family. 

[Prom  the  St    Paul    (Minn  )    Pioneer  Press  of  August  9.   1940) 

THE    FrriREMENT    OE    EARLET 

The  farewells  with  which  President  Roosevelt  and  James  A  Far- 
ley took  their  leave  of  each  other  Thursday  reveal  the  personal 
esteem  in  which  they  have  held  each  other,  and  conceal  much  more. 
The  retirement  of  Mr  Farley  from  the  Cabinet,  like  his  previous 
resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  committee, 
merely  puts  the  final  seal  to  a  parting  that  really  took  place  not 
long  after  the  election  of  1938 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  was  first  elected  In  1932.  nothing  would  have 
seemed  more  unlikely  than  the  b.each  of  the  association  of  these 
two  outstanding  figures  They  seemed  then  the  Ideal  partnership 
of  the  practical  political  orRanlzer  and  the  state.sman  with  .social 
vision.  This  friendly  association  endured  through  the  first  admin- 
istration and  the  second  campaign,  but  was  not  destined  to  outlast 
the  second  administration. 

It  requires  an  unusual  combination  of  political  a^eement  and 
personal  devotion  for  a  close  relationship  between  a  President  and 
his  political  manager  to  persist  There  Is  a  natural  conflict  between 
the  claims  to  fame  of  such  men.  Whatever  credit  falls  to  the 
political  manager  for  the  President's  success,  is  so  much  detracted 
from  the  personal  worth  of  the  President  in  his  own  right  as  a 
statesman  and  campaigner.  No  President  cares  to  l)elleve  that  his 
political  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
miracle  man  as  his  manager. 

In  this  particular  association  there  were  political  disagreements 
that  did  not  come  to  the  surface  until,  following  the  election  of 
1936.  President  Roosevelt  began  to  turn  to  the  counsel  of  advisers 
belonging  to  the  more  radical  wing  of  the  New  Deal,  which  he 
found  more  congenial  than  the  advice  of  Mr.  Farley.  This  difference 
led  to  the  disagreement  over  the  attempted  purge  of  the  conserva- 
tive Democrats  In  the  primaries  of  1938.  It  became  an  open  break 
when  Mr.  Farley  was  himself  an  opponent  of  the  third-term  nomi- 
nation at  the  Demfjcratlc  convention  last  month. 

His  own  ambiMons  for  the  Presidency  blocked  by  the  third-term 
candidacy,  the  Postmaster  General  retires  from  the  administration 
to  become  instead  the  president  of  a  baseball  team;  and  it  is  no 
secret  that,  despite  the  friendly  postscript  which  he  writes  to  his 
broken  association  with  the  President,  he  goes  from  public  life 
with   the   feeling  of   one   who   has   been   denied   his  rightful   due 

The  President's  new  political  manager,  Edward  J.  Flynn.  starts 
with  various  handicaps  in  the  occupancy  of  the  chalrman.ship 
vacated  by  Mr  f^arley  He  has  a  pmrty  to  organize  which  is 
divided  over  the  third  term  He  lacks  the  broad  personal  acquain- 
tance in  all  ranks  of  the  organization  which  his  predecessor  has. 
Like  Mr.  Farley,  he  comes  to  national  leadership  out  of  New  York 
machine  politics.  Whether  he  has  the  personal  attractiveness  and 
the  warm  qualities  which  made  It  pos.slble  for  Mr.  Farley  to  over- 
come that  particular  handicap  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Flynn  has  a 
very  large  order  to  fill. 

(Prom  the  Saginaw   (Mich  )   News  of  August  10.   1940) 

EXETJKT    "GENIAL    JIM" 

And  now  comes  word  that  Postmaster  General  Farley  will  retire 
soon  from  his  post  In  the  Washington  scene.  Althoiagh  it  was  only 
last  month  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  that  "genial  Jim" 
indicated  he  no  longer  could  carry  the  torch  for  Mr  Roosevelt  and 
what  has  been  termed  the  New  Deal  party,  masquerading  ae  Demo- 
cratic, his  decision  to  resign  as  Postmaster  General  will  be  felt  by 
many  as  doubly  regrettable 

Rival  party  chiefuins  and  Government  officials  alike  never 
doub'ed  Farley's  business  ability  and  capacity  for  administration. 
Organization  of  Government  mail  service  to  its  present  state  of 
development  was  one  of  his  achievements. 

Many  will  feel  his  retirement  from  postal  duties  was  prompted 
fundamentally  by  a  desire  to  escape  association  with  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, although  unconfirmed  reports  credit  him  with  an 
ambition  to  enter  private  enterpri,~;e  as  head  of  a  ba.scball  syndicate. 

An  old-line  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  t>-pr.  Farley  and  his 
equally  "old-fashioned"  notion  that  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt 
was  inconsistent  with  American  traditions  probably  had  no  place 
In  the  Washington  of  today 


(Prom  the  Savannah   (Ga  )    Evening  Press.  Friday,  August  9.   1940] 

FXrr  JIM  EARLET 

James  A  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  and 
natlcnal  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  has  left  the  Wa-h'.ng- 
tcn  scene,  having  first  given  up  the  chairmanship  and  yesterday 
retiring  from  the  Cabinet.  His  departure  leaves  a  void  in  Demo- 
cratic ranks  that  will  be  hard  to  fill,  for  few  men.  if  any,  enjoy 
Wider  acquaintanceship  and  higher  confidence  through  the  country 
th.in  does  Jim  Farley 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  political  bridges  since  Mr  Farley 
came  to  Washington  in  1933  to  take  a  place  In  the  Cabinet  of  tha 
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man  he  more  than  any  Individual  had  made  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Aoosevelt  would  not  have  been  the  nominee 
cf  the  Democratic  Party  in  1932  had  not  Mr.  Farley  during  the 
preceding  months  gone  about  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land 
pa'herlng  delegates  for  him,  almost  In  fact  ringing  doorbells 
throughout  the  Nation  in  his  round-up  of  convention  votes  for  the 
xnan  who  was  selected  as  the  party's  standard  beartr.  Those  were 
the  happy  dr  ys  for  Mr  Farley  and  his  chief  responded  with  cnthu- 
eiasm.  conferring  en  Mr  Farley  tlie  party  chairmanship  and  the 
honor  of  a  Cabinet  post.  When  1936  and  reelection  time  came 
arcund.  Mr  Parley  again  did  yeoman  sfrvlce  for  the  man  he  admired 
and  respected  and  the  record-establishing  reelection  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt was  the  result 

This  year  of  grace.  1940.  finds  new  forces  In  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  forces  which  Mr  Parley,  try  as  he  might,  cannot  recog- 
nize as  representing  the  factors  which  made  the  Democratic  Party 
the  great  party  which  It  was  The  shattering  of  the  thlid-term 
precedent  was  a  severe  blow  to  this  Democratic  leader,  the  fact  that 
he  permitted  him.-^elf  to  be  nominated  In  opposition  to  his  former 
"chief"  speaking  eioqurntly  on  the  score  Democratic  eyes  dimmed 
with  tears  at  the  almoft  pathetic  position  of  Mr  Farley  at  the  Chi- 
cago gathering  when  the  party  cha»**d  away  after  new  gods  and  left 
him  to  admit  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  convention 

And  now  he  ha.s  left  Washtnetcn  retiring  to  private  life  to  pick 
tip  the  threads  of  private  busi.iess  and  family  life  which  he  had 
sacrificed  for  hl^  party  and  Mr    Hoosevelt. 

Tlie  President  writes  to  him:  "All  of  us  in  the  adminiPtration 
w.ll  mhs  yovi  d«>eply  "  They  will  that  and  to  an  extent  which  even 
they  themselves  do  not  yet  realize. 


[From  the  San  Dlegn  (Calif.)   Union  of  Augxist  9.  1940] 

DROPPING  'niE  PILOT 

Althouch  it  has  been  common  knowledge  for  some  weeks  that 
Por-master  General  Farley  would  step  cut  cf  the  New  Dial  picture 
before  the  campaign  got  under  way.  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that 
his  resignation  frrm  the  Cabinet  was  announced  He  previously 
had  resigned  as  chairman  cf  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
effective  August  17  Now.  w:th  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet 
becoming  effective  on  August  31.  It  can  be  assumed  that  beginning 
Septcmbt^r  1  the  third-term  movement  will  be  on  its  own  without 
the  benefit  of  the  great  talents  that  guided  the  New  Deal  to  success 
In  two  previous  campaigns. 

How  great  the  loss  will  tje  only  time  will  tell,  but  even  the  most 
ardent  new  dealers  concede  that  it  will  be  considerable  There 
have  been  few  national  chairmen  in  the  Nation's  political  history 
wnih  as  great  a  capacity  for  making  friends  and  winning  votes  as 
that  possessed  by  Jim  Parley.  In  1932  he  started  the  organization 
wh:ch  he  gru.dfd  to  success' again  in  1936.  In  the  first  4  years  of 
the  administration  he  was  the  official  patronage  dispenser,  and  In 
that  way  his  popularity  and  his  power  grew  to  amazing  proportions. 
And,  despite  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  transferred  per- 
sona! and  political  friend^hips  into  loyal  party  support  he  became 
known  as  an  hone«t  politician  and  as  a  man  who  never  forgot  a 
friend  The  honesty  phase  became  In  time  a  rare  quality,  and  his 
sincerity  in  opposing  a  third  term  is  credited  in  a  great  degree 
for  his  final  break  with  the  President,  which  has  existed  covertly 
for  the  last  2  years  Little  by  little  Jim  has  been  losing  favor  with 
the  more  rabid  riisclples  of  the  third-term  idea,  and  his  voluntary 
removal  from  the  scene  doubtless  has  caused  a  groat  sigh  of  relief 
in  official  quarters,  despite  the  sentences  of  highest  esteem  that 
have  been  spoken  in  the  last  few  days 

Despite  Jim  Farley's  defeat  In  the  Chicago  convention,  where  he 
fought  valiantlv  to  retain  Its  appearance  of  adherence  to  democratic 
proce.-^cs.  he  emerged  a  biggei  man  than  when  he  went  Into  it. 
He  lost,  but  he  lost  fighting  for  a  principle. 

(From  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  of  August  9.  1940) 

EARLEY'S    SECOND    RESIGNATION 

The  resignation  of  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  was 
har.ded  In  yesterday  to  ihe  President  whom  he  twice  put  into  the 
White  Hcu.'^c  Because  he-  disapproved  of  the  third  term  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt — and  undoubtedly  for  other  reasons— Mr.  Farley  prefers 
to  dissociate  himself  from  the  administration. 

Thus  are  two  of  the  tics  severed  which  bound  him  closely  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  as  manager  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaigns  Mr.  Farley  has  been 
mere  indispensable  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  to  the 
country. 

In  these  colurrms  we  loo  recently  paid  our  sincere  tribute  to  the 
high  personal  ch.aracrer  of  James  A  Farley  to  make  extended  ref- 
erence necessary  at  this  time.  We  can  only  point  again  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Dropping  the  Pilot  and  revert  to  what  lengths  ambition 
Will  lead  a  man  who  dfjes  not  know  when  enough  ls  enough. 

Mr.  Farlev  i.s  entering  business  He  is  expected  to  retain  his 
post  as  chairman  cf  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee. 
The  country  atlmh-es  hla  sturdy  adherence  to  his  principles. 

(From  the  Seattle   (Wash  )    Times  of  August  9.   1940] 

LAST    TIE    SEVERED 

In  refusing  to  continue  as  chairman  of  Its  nat'onal  committee. 
James  A  Farlev  cut  himself  loose  from  the  political  implications 
and  embarrassmen's  of  the  New  Deal.  Resigning  as  Postmaster 
General,  he  severs  the  last  official  tie  that  had  held  htm  courteously 
subject  to  the  wishes  and  the  whims  cf  Mr  Roosevelt  It  is  a  sad 
sort   of   climax   to  a   sagactcus  and  sometimes  brilliant  career  In 


political    manipulation.     Parley's    friends   feel    he    has   been    badly 
treated. 

Should  you  ask  Mr.  Farley  and  find  him  In  an  easy  mood,  no 
doubt  you  would  be  told  that  he  means  to  vote  for  Mr  Roosevelt 
Just  the  same,  despite  declared  antipathy  to  a  tlurd  term  and 
somewhat  more  voilod  distaste  for  the  New  Deal  In  general  But 
It  seems  unllkily  that  he  will  manife.st  any  more  of  that  Eeal  and 
energy  which  made  ea.sy  sailing  for  Roosevelt  8  and  4  years  ago. 

[From  the  Shelby  (N  C  )  Dally  Star  of  August  13,  1940| 

A    >CAN    AND    A    BtTSTNISS 

James  A.  Farley  Is  about  to  leave  public  life,  about  to  leave  • 
field  In  which  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  sacrificial  success.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  P.irloy  applied  his  genius  to  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  Dcmorratir  Party  at  great  sacrifice  to  his 
persoiial  fortune  But  Mr  Parley  is  that  kind  of  man  His  success 
In  the  field  of  politics  has  been  outstanding  In  this  century. 
That  very  success  demonstrates  to  what  extent  he  threw  himself 
and  his  unsurpa.ssrd  ability  Into  his  work 

As  chairman  cf  the  national  committee  of  the  Democratic  Pfirty. 
as  Pohimaster  General  In  the  Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Farley  will  be  sorely  mls-sed.  There  has  not  yet  appeared  within  the 
Democratic  Party  or,  Indeed,  on  the  American  political  scene  a  man 
who  can  replace  him  fully 

But  the  services  of  Mr   Parley  are  not  lost  to  the  Nation 

He  has  accepted  a  high  post  to  direct  the  export  business,  par- 
ticularly the  expansion,  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co  ,  a  far-fim.g  private 
business  enterprise  In  that  post  Mr  Farley  can  and  will  do  much 
to  further  good  will  fcr  America  among  other  countries  of  the 
world,  for  good  will  Is  a  habit  with  Mr.  Parley  It  is  part  of  his 
nature.  Therefore  It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
Individual  exponents  of  democracy  will  Join  with  one  cf  the  greatest 
of  business  democracies  Doubtless  the  connection  will  be  deserv- 
edly profitable  to  Mr    Farley. 

Mr  Farley  lest  no  popularity,  lost  no  stature  with  the  people  of 
America  when  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago 
failed  to  nominate  him  for  President  of  the  United  States  Indeed. 
in  view  of  the  sacrificial  services  of  Mr  Farley  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  his  country  during  the  last  8  years,  failure  on  tl^e  part 
of  political  leaders  to  reward  him  In  keeping  with  his  services  has 
added  to  rather  than  detracted  from  the  high  opinion  of  the  people 
cf  the  United  States 


(From  the  Sonoma  (Calif  )  Index-Tribune  of  August  16,  1940] 

CASTTAL    COMMENT 

Postmaster  James  Parley  is  retiring  from  public  life  but  leaves 
as  fine  a  record  as  a  man  and  as  an  official  could  ever  hope  to 
attain.  The  official  Journal.  California  Postmaster,  of  August  1940. 
said  of  Mr  Farley  "a  man  among  men — true  to  the  convictions  of 
principle  though  sti'adfastnrss  meant  severing  ties  most  dear  to 
him  Ho  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  ocean  breakers  as  each  suc- 
ceeding wave  rolled  off  and  back  into  his  course  leaving  the  great 
man  more  firmly  cemented  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men."  Yes; 
and  Postmaster  Farley  was  an  exemplary  man  who  stood  every  test 
de.'^pite  concerted  effort  to  find  something  that  political  enemies 
could  garble.  His  character,  his  everyday  life,  the  official  conduct 
of  h!s  office  were  above  reproach.  That  Is  the  kind  of  an  American 
to  which  all  good  citizens  point  with  pride. 


(From  the  Slcux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  of  August  10.  1940) 

HELL    BE    HAPPY 

James  A.  Farlev.  having  resigned  as  Postmaster  General  and 
having  received  a  '"Dear  Jim  "  letter  from  the  White  House,  shortly 
win  go  where,  as  he  told  the  Chief  Executive,  he  will  be  happy. 
That's  back  into  private  life  after  years  of  as  onen^us  a  task  as 
any  man  ever  had  to  get  as  little  out  of  It  as  Jim  Farley  got.  One 
conclusion  Is  that  meist  of  his  pay  for  the  loyal  service  to  the 
administration  and  the  Democratic  Party  was  Ingratitude. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President.  Mr.  Farley  wrote  that  "I  know 
It  will  please  you  to  karn  that  I  have  made  definite  urrangemenU 
for  my  future  In  priva'.e  business  where  I  know  I  sliall  be  very 
happy."  That  statement  means  far  more  than  what  it  says.  "Big 
Jim  "might  have  underscored  part  of  it  for  emphasis,  but.  perhaps, 
he  did  not  think  that  would  be  necessary,  since  everybody  including 
the  Pre-^ident  wag  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farley  had  not  been 
happy  for  years  In  hts  official  position. 

Mr  Roosevelt  wrote  that  "all  of  us  In  the  administration  will  miss 
you  deeply:  we  count  on  seeing  you  often."  Yet  for  the  last 
2  years  Mr.  Parley,  a  Cabinet  officer  and  chairman  of  the  E>emo- 
cratlc  National  Committee,  almost  needed  a  "Jimmy"  to  get  Into 
the  Chief  Executive's  office  In  the  White  House.  It  Is  doubted  that 
the  White  House  will  see  much  of  Jim  Farley  for  the  remainder 
of  this  administration  and  probably  not  at  all  If  there  is  to  be  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  New  Deal  occupancy.  In  other  words  Jim 
knows  when  he  has  had  enough. 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Dally  News,  Friday,  August  9,  1940) 

CRSAT    P06TMA.STER    OENFRAI,    LOST    IN     aETintMENT    OF    JAMES    A.    FAKIXT 

On  the  last  day  of  thL'<  month  the  Roosevelt  administration  will 
lo.se  one  who  has  been  one  of  Its  most  Important  figures  since  It 
came  Into  office  In  1933  and  the  United  Stales  Gov<'rnm«nt  will  cease 
to  have  the  service*"  of  one  wh<3  his  been  among  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  heads  cf  a  Federal  department  In  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
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On  AiKTiut  31  J«m^  A  Farley  will  retire  from  the  otSce  of  Post- 
mit'tfr  Ornrral  In  this  acticn  there  will  come  a  complete  breaking 
cf  political  tlea  «hich  have  ff.rmed  a  siicces-sful  team  unprece- 
dented in  th'.a  Country  Mr  Farley's  definite  cppcs.'tlcn  to  the 
principle  nf  a  third  term  h.is  tieen  made  so  well  known  that  his 
ccntlnuance  either  as  a  Cabmet  member  or  as  chairman  cf  the 
Demccratic  Naticnal  Committee,  a  post  he  has  resigned  as  cf  Autrust 
17  had  been  made  lmp:.5siblc  His  departure  frcm  the  Cabinet, 
therefore  crnn  s  ai  no  surprise  It  will  occasion  regret  that  a 
highly  conifwlpnt  olBrial  through  the  exttrencles  of  politics  feels 
that.  fo!k;w!nK  his  well-deflned  principles,  he  must  divorce  himself 
frum  the  public  service 

Mr  Farley'.-  early  connectirn  with  the  ftrptratlons  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidency,  his  Invaluable  work  in  lining  up  deU gates  for  the 
Chicajjo  convention  of  1932.  his  later  masterful  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign  placed  him  In  the  minds  cf  many  cf  the  voters,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  Just  another  pclltlclan. 
a  SOfxi  one  If  you  will,  but  still  Just  a  polRician.  His  app  ilntment 
to  the  head  cf  the  Post  Office  Department  was  locked  up<in  aa  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward  for  political  services  and  net  In  any  real  sense 
as  nn  expreaalcn  of  confidence  In  his  executive  ability 

Mr  Farl.-y  haa  been  at  the  head  of  this  Important  I>epartment  for 
nearly  8  years  His  record  of  accomplishment  In  almost  every  fea- 
ture of  the  administration  of  this  great  governmental  agency,  which 
comes  clcwer  to  the  everyday  life  of  all  the  people  than  that  cf  any 
Cher  department,  speaks  for  Itself  The  extension  cf  the  air  mail. 
the  reduction  In  the  hours  of  lalxir.  the  development  cf  an  Impres- 
Btve  esprit  de  corps  among  the  Department  s  employees,  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  while  doing  a  record  business,  the  placing  cf 
the  Poatal  Service  on  a  self-sustaining  Ijasls.  and  the  valuable  serv- 
ices rendered  to  other  branches  of  the  Government,  all  these  bespeak 
the  directing  hand  of  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  This  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  haa  This  he  will  take  into  private  life  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  already  arranged  according  to  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent The  beat  wishes  of  all  Americans  will  go  wholeheartedly  to 
one  whose  great  abilities  are  eqtialed  by  that  courteous  geniality  of 
manner  toward  all  which  has  earned  him  the  universally  and  sin- 
cerely aftectionate  title  of  "Jim"  Parley. 


(From  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun  of  August  10.  IMO] 

KB     TAMLZr    aesiGNS 

However  Important  the  duties  of  a  Postmaster  General  may  b« 
In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  Postal  System. 
It  has  been  recognized  for  nmny  years  that  the  man  who  occupies 
this  place  in  the  Cabinet  Is  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Its  leadmg  local  supporters  the  country  over. 

That  Mr.  Farley  fUled  this  ptwltion  with  exceptional  ability  la 
e^rtaln  It  Is  equally  certain  that  he  was  a  highly  efficient  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  that  he  was  a 
resourceful  and  successful  director  of  Roosevelt  s  campaigns  for 
th<>  first  and  second  terms 

Mr  Farley's  resignation  from  posts  which  he  filled  so  well  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  the  President  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
continue  in.  la  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  sincere  conviction  that  to 
a«ek  a  third  term  la  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  or  of 
the  party 

It  Is  rarely  that  a  man  can  step  down  from  such  positions  under 
euch  circumstances  and  carry  with  him  so  fully  and  enrphatlcally 
the  high  opinion  and  good  will  of  his  fellow  party  memt>ers.  as 
Mr  Farley  has  been  able  to  do  And  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
poaeible  speaks  In  no  uncertain  terms  as  to  the  conviction  of  those 
who  know  him  b«t  of  the  aterllng  quality  of  his  character  and  the 
complete  Integrity  of  his  purposes. 


IFrom  the  Tamp*  (Fla  )  Morning  Tribune  of  August  10.  1940] 

FAaLIT  GCrS  OCT 

J.imes  A  Farley  ha*  severed  his  last  connertton  with  the  Roosevelt 
administration  by  resigning  as  Postmaster  Creneral.  effective  August 
31  There  was  a  cordial  exchange  of  complimt-nts  incident  to  the 
resignation,  and  the  President  a:>sured  "Dear  Jim"  that  he  would 
be  misjed  and  that  their  "friendship  will  always  continue  " 

The  only  political  position  Farley  retains  Is  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  committee,  which  he  has  promised  to  hold  through  the 
campaign  But.  to  all  tntenta  and  purposes,  the  man  who  h.is  been 
the  foremost  political  figure  of  the  Nation  since  1932  Is  getting  out 
cf  p<ilitlrs  He  has  not  hlm.self  dlscUxsed  his  new  Job.  but  the 
'Wa>h'ngton  Merry-Oo-Round  recently  stated  that  It  will  be  in 
the  automobile  business,  with  the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  "on  the  side."  Farley  told  the  President.  "I  have  made 
definite  arrangements  for  my  future  in  private  business,  where  I 
know  I  shall  be  very  happy  " 

Jim  F»rley  deserves  a  good  and  lucrative  Job  t)ecause  he  has 
practically  sacrificed  8  years  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  party. 
as  Its  political  manager,  and  of  the  Nation,  as  a  member  cf  the 
Cabinet  In  those  8  years,  however.  Farley  lived  down  the  general 
Impression,  prevalent  when  he  first  appenred  in  national  public  life, 
that  he  was  Just  a  small-time  State  politician  He  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  of  keen  p».>litical 
perception,  a  party  executive  of  the  hikjhest  type,  and  an  all-round 
good  and  valuable  citizen  His  honesty  has  never  been  questioned. 
He  has  given  the  Post  CKBce  Department  a  sound  and  progressive. 
yet  economical,  administration  No  man  ever  called  the  national 
election  result  as  accurately  as  he  did  in  1936  when  he  predicted 
the  phrncraenal  outcome  of  46  States  to  2  That  wa*  Just  a  demon- 
suaiion  of  his  polUical  acumen  and  his  skill  in  sizing  up  a  national 
elccuoc  situation. 


New  Chairman  Flynn  has  announced  a  plan  to  divide  the  country 
Into  g'^opraphlcal  areas,  with  a  district  chairman  for  each,  to  direct 
the  campaign  This,  In  Itself,  is  a  compliment  to  Jim  Farley,  con- 
fessing the  need  of  additional  organization  and  extra  effort  to  do 
the  work  which  he  did  in  the  la.n  two  campalg?3s. 

The  people  of  the  United  S'ates.  without  regard  to  party  lines, 
think  well  of  Jim  Farley  They  wish  him  well  In  his  future 
activities. 

(From  the  Toledo   (Oyilo)   Blade  of  Au  -ust  9.  1940) 

rARLET  3    CRE.*T    ACHrTVZMrtiT 

James  A  Farley,  when  he  leaves  the  office  cf  Postmaster  General 
this  month,  will  retire  with  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  membe.-s  of  both  political  parties  That  is 
the  most  convincing  praise  that  can  he  given  a  man  who  has  served 
as  national  chairman  and  has  fought  hard  for  his  parly's  success. 

In  the  years  Mr  Farley  has  been  before  the  public,  he  has  proved 
that  he  is  a  skiUfiil  politician.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  has  bu-.lt 
an  equally  sound  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  fair  dealer. 
The  testimonial  party  given  him  by  ncwKpapermon  at  the  recent 
Chicago  convention  was  ccnclu^lve  proof  that  in  public  and  private 
life  Mr  Farley  has  attained  a  distinction  won  by  few  in  political 
life  Newspapermen  are  trained  to  detect  deception.  They  must 
not  be  fooled  by  the  "phonies."  and  they  seldom  are  They  found  In 
Jim  Farley  that  pergonal  sincerity  and  admirable  manliness  that 
mark  him  as  exceptional. 

In  high  office.  Mr  Farley  has  had  a  record  that  will  long  stand  as 
a  shilling  civic  example  Because  he  has  so  much  of  honesty  and 
directness,  he  naturally  takes  his  departure  frcm  the  campaign  for 
a  third  term. 


(From  the  Topeka  (K.ins  )  State  Journal  of  August  12.  1940] 

ONl-T  TWO  JOBS  FOB  JIM 

Distance  seems  to  lend  enchantment  even  In  business.  Here  la 
Jim  Parley,  retiring  Democratic  chairman,  who  probably  knows 
more  Americans  by  their  first  name  than  any  other  person,  taking 
charge  of  the  export  business  for  Ccca-Cola.  Instead  of  pushing 
its  sales  at  home,  where  everyone  knows  blm.  his  Job  Is  to  Increase 
them  in  other  countries. 

The  export  connection  is  a  surprise.  Previously  It  had  been  re- 
ported he  would  have  other  business  Interests  In  addition  to  the 
New  York  Yankees  after  he  left  the  Cabinet.  But  that  was  to  take 
him  into  the  motorcar  field  It  is  said  now  that  he  Is  to  limit  his 
activities  to  soft  drinks  and  baseball.  If  he  added  motorcars  It 
would  t>e  evident  that  he  expected  to  work  as  hard  for  himself  la 
the  future  as  he  had  been  working  In  the  last  8  years  in  politics. 


[From  the  Troy  (N.  Y  )  Record  of  August  9,  1940] 

FARtXT    JIESTCNS 

Postmaster  General  Farley  handed  In  his  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  The  President  accepted  the  resignation  with  "Teal 
regret  " — which  was  his  way  of  saying  that.  Inasmuch  as  Mr  Farley 
would  not  play  ball,  he  might  as  well  go.  fcr  Farley  no  longer  has 
a  proper  place  In  the  Cabinet.  General  Farley  Is  a  Democrat;  the 
Roo.'ievelt  Cabinet  is  not. 

One  can  assess  the  services  of  Farley  easily  As  a  Postmaster 
General  he  was  not  di-stlnguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  line  For 
many  years  this  portfolio  haa  been  a  place  for  the  chief  pap  man  of 
an  administration.  And  Farley,  as  chairman  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional committees,  was  naturally  put  there  to  attend  to  the  tasks 
of  patronage  These  he  performed  admirably.  He  won  votes  and 
made  friends  In  the  usual  way 

When  it  comes  to  the  labors  cf  his  office,  for  which  the  Nation 
paid  him.  all  one  can  say  Is  that  his  ouV^lde  duties  presumably 
meant  that  the  work  was  largely  entrusted  to  deputies,  after  the 
manner  of  one  sort  of  fX3lltics.  prevalent  at  the  present  lime. 
Therefore'the  deficits  of  the  Dt^partment.  haltingly  excused  or  ex- 
plained, were  inevitable  Seme  day  we  will  have  a  businessman  In 
this  Job  and  will  cut  costs  to  something  commensurate  with  the 
Service     But  that  time  has  not  come  yet. 

The  Postmaster  General's  retirement  la  due  to  a  conscientious 
objectun  to  third-term  politics  Mr  Farley  knows  well  that  the 
President  Is  a.^piring  to  a  dictatorship  and  that  the  third  term  he 
now  Is  seeking  Is.  in  the  Executives  mind,  the  necessary  gateway 
to  his  heart's  desire  And  Farley,  being  a  Democrat  in  both  the 
philosophical  and  the  party  sense,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
One  admirts  him  for  this 

On?  also  admires  him  for  his  p<^illtlcal  skill — under  rules  cf  play, 
perhaps,  of  which  many  wovUd  not  approve  As  to  his  Department 
In  Washli^Ktcn.  he  has  carried  on  He  will  t>e  longest  remembered 
there,  unfortunately,  for  his  commercialiaation  cf  postage  stamps 
for  Income  from  collectors,  fcr  the  gilts  cf  valuable  stamps  to  the 
President,  and  for  his  cancelation  of  air  contracts  As  fcr  the  rest, 
we  are  constrained  to  t>elieve  that  If  he  had  dropped  politics  and' 
attended  8cl«^Iy  to  postal  aflalrs  he  mlpht  hav?  left  as  fine  a  record 
in  the  Department  aa  he  has  left  In  his  poUtical  party.  And  that  Is 
saying  a  great  deal. 


(From  the  Troy   (N    Yl    Times  Record.  August   10,   1940] 

IXrr    JIM    FARi-XT 

So  much  has  l>een  said  and  written  concerning  the  coming 
resignation  of  Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley  that  the 
actual  resignation,  and  its  acceptance  with  "real  regret"  by  tiie 
President,  have  come  as  sometliiiig  ol  an  aniiclunax. 
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Little  remains  to  be  said  about  It.  partly  because  the  subject 
has  already  t>een  pretty  well  covered  in  all  Its  aspt'cts  by  the 
press  and  partly  because  It  speaks  for  Itself. 

Jlm  Parley  loved  the  political  game  and  over  a  period  of 
many  years  he  dtmnnstrated  a  very  unusual  aptitude  for  it  As 
a  Postmaster  Geneml  he  has  not  been  partlculnrly  outstanding 
His  particular  talents  lay  In  another  direction  It  was  his  Job 
principally  to  "win  friends  and  Influence  people"  and  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  he  made  himself  invaluable  to  the  Roosevelt 
administration 

His  resignation — and  the  acceptance  of  that  resignation— have 
come  because  he  was  no  longer  In  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
cf  that  administration  and  because  he  was  no  longer  wanted 
In  It 

Jim  Parlev  unlike  many  of  the  New  Deal  leaders.  Is  a  real 
Dem.i'K-rat.  His  conscientious  objec'lcns  to  a  third  term  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment  These  things  alone  were  enough 
to  make  him  a  misfit,  so  far  as  the  New  Deal  leadership  is  con- 
cerned,  and  so.  Mr    Farley  is  out. 

He  has  not  taken  a  walk.  In  the  Al  Smith  sense  It  can  be 
depended  upon  however  that  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
will  get  out  their  walking  shoes  Some  have  already  done  so. 
In  fact,  there  Is  already  a  pretty  well-marked  tmll  leading  over 
the  hills  from  the  Roosevelt  camp  to  that  of  Wendell  Willkle. 
Needless  to  say.  the  footsteps  all  point  In  one  direction. 


(From  the  Vallejo  (Calif  )   News,  August  8    1940] 

GOOD    LUCK.    JIM 

Genial  Jim  Farley  has  set  the  dates  for  his  resignation  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  as  Poblmaster 
General. 

And  when  Jim  stepe  out  the  Democratic  Party  will  feel  the  loss 
He  has  been  the  most  valuable  national  chairman  in  so  many 
decades  that  no  one  today  can  recall  an  equal. 

During  8  long  years  in  office  his  popularity  increased.  He  wore 
well  There  were  so  many  tilings  about  Jim  whiih  the  people  of 
America   liked. 

He    was    an    admitted    politician       He    made    no    bones    about    it 
There  was  nothing  of  the  hypocrite  about  hun      It   was  his  Job  to 
know  people,  and  as  a  result  he  could  probably  call  more  persons 
by    their   first    names   than    any   other   man   in    the   country    today 
He  became  famous  for  his  ability  to  recall  faces  and  facts  about 
those   faces 

Furthermore,  he  was  an  honest  politician.  Throughout  Wash- 
ington he  became  noted  for  his  integrity.  Letters  sent  by  him  to  his 
thousands  of  friends  over  the  country  bore  3-c-ent  stamps  He 
did  not  take  advantage  of  his  Postmaster  Gt-neralship  and  the 
free  mailing  privileges  that  went  with  It.  PeiMinal  mall  called 
for  stamps,   he   ruled 

He  IS  going  to  try  to  recoup  some  of  his  financial  losses  catised 
by  service  in  (  fficv    losses  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

For  the  Republicans.  It  Is  a  good  thing  that  the  •"General"  is 
drcpplng  the  control  of  Democratic  Party  politico.  He  was  the 
kind  of  a  man  the  O  O  P  couldn't  hate,  even  though  he  were 
on  the  other  side      He  was  a  tough  opponent 

We  wish  Jim  well  In  his  new  venture  and  hope  he  meets  with 
the  best  of  luck,  reallzii^g  he  deserves  every  bit  of  it. 


(From  the  Ventura  (Calif  )  Star  Free  Press  of  Augtist  9.  1940 1 

JIM  FARiXT"8  GOODBTZ 

Jim  Parley,  the  man  who  has  given  a  greater  depree  of  service  to 
the  Democratic  Party  machine's  organization  work  than  any  other 
man  will  soon  leave  the  Pre8idont"s  Cabinet  and  will  end  bis  tenure 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Conrimittoe 

Jim  Farley  did  his  Job  well,  and  his  return  to  private  life  Is  a 
move  he  has  wanted  to  make  for  a  long  time — in  fact  before  the 
third  term  issue  was  more  than  a  whisper. 

His  service  to  the  Post  Office  Department  has  l)een  good.  too.  and 
that  branch  of  the  governmental  service  will  miss  him  as  much  as 
the  democratic  machine  will  ml.ss  him — but  he  leaves  both  organi- 
zations with  gocd  will  on  both  sides. 

It  Is  significant  to  note.  too.  that  Parley  will  retain  the  Job  of 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee  and  will 
work  actively  In  that  important  State  for  the  New  Deal  ticket  in 
November 

Jim  Parley  is  leaving  his  public  Jobs  to  adjust  his  financial  con- 
dition through  private  industry.  But  In  his  work  for  the  party  in 
New  York  he  will  be  continuing  his  work  for  the  party  that  he 
helped  raise  to  power. 

[From  the  Washington   (D    C  )    Post  of  Saturday.  August   10.  1940) 

MR    FARLET'S  MANTLE 

President  Roosevelt  will  probably  end  his  second  term  with  only 
three  cf  his  original  Cabinet  members  still  on  the  Job  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Farley  will  take  bis  official  leave  on  August  31  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture  Wallace  will  r-sign  or  go  on  leave  without  pay  before 
his  cauipa.gn  for  the  Vice  Presidency  begins.  Only  Secretary  cf  State 
Hull.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  and  SecreUry  uf  Labor  Perkins 
will  remain 

Death  claimed  three  members  of  the  first  Roosevelt  Cabinet — Sf>c- 
retaries  Wocdn.  Dem,  and  Swanson.  Resignations  were  handed 
In  by  Homer  S  Cummlngs  and  DarUel  C.  Rsper.  of  the  original  New 
Deal  Cabinet,  and  by  several  members  appointed  since  1933. 


It  Is  not  surprising  of  course,  that  many  chanpe*  - h  >uld  be  madi* 
In  the  President's  (official  family  during  the  course  f  7' ..  yeiirs  Yet 
the  trend  of  these  changes  Is  significant  The  efftct  has  been  to 
wei  d  out  of  the  Cabinet  every  Jefiersunlan  Democrat,  except  Secre- 
taiy  Hull. 

The  resignation  of  Mr  Farley  greatly  emphasizes  this  fact  So  long 
as  the  genial  New  Yorker  remained  a  member  of  the  Pre.sidenl'a 
cfliciai  lamily  be  served  as  a  binding  Ue  between  tlie  old-line  Demo- 
crats and  the  new  dealers  who  took  control  when  President  Roosevelt 
was  elected  His  p«^rs<]nal  popularity  and  his  tremendous  political 
Influence  were  I  actors  of  the  greatest  Importance  In  keeping  the  two 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party  flapping  hamumiouily. 

With  Mr  Farley  out  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins  b^'come*  the 
chief  pcilitical  influence  in  the  Cabinet  Iiidxd  it  was  Mr  Hopkins 
and  not  the  Postmaster  General  who  served  as  a  on«'-man  steering 
committee,  under  d.recilon  of  thv  President,  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention An  ardent  new  dealer  whose  name  Is  to  Jetlersonian 
Democrats  a*  is  a  red  tlag  to  a  bull.  Mr  Hopkins  has  no  chance  of 
healing  the  breach  In  the  majority  parly's  ranks  with  the  same 
degree  of  success  attained  by  Mr    Parley 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  his  third-term  race  Mr  Roosevelt  has  lost 
cne  of  his  greatest  political  a.ssets  Aid  that  lo.ss  Is  the  more  poig- 
nant because  the  President  and  Mr  P'arley  came  to  a  parting  cf  ways 
over  the  third-term  Issue  The  man  who  led  the  1932  and  1936  cam- 
paigns has  walked  out  because  he  believes  his  chief  Is  making  a 
serious  mistake  That  decision  will  necessarily  influence  many  Jef- 
ferstjnian  Democrats  who  have  always  been  a  Utile  skeptical  of  the 
New  Deal  and  hostile  to  the  idra  of  a  thiid  term  for  any  President. 

A-  the  Contest  Is  now  shaping  up.  the  President  -vlll  have  to 
rely  far  more  upon  his  Immf  dlate  followers,  as  dlstlngul.'hed  from 
the  old-line  Democrats,  than  he  has  ever  done  before. 


I  Frcm  the  Washington    (D    CI    Evening  Star  of  Friday.  August  9. 

1940) 

RE.SIGNA"nON 

It  was  inevitable  that  James  A.  Farley,  retiring  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  also  should 
resign  his  position  a.s  Postmaster  Oeneral.  The  announcement 
Issued  yesterday,  therefore,  was  not  unexpected  But  It  does  not 
follow,  necessarily,  that  the  news  was  received  by  the  public 
without  regret. 

Mr  Farley  earned  his  place  In  President  Roosevelt  s  Cabinet  by 
political  assistance  rendered,  then  Justified  it  by  proving  again 
a.s  he  had  on  several  prevlou'  occasions  the  simple  fact  that  he  Is 
a  man  of  sound  business  acumen,  skilled  In  the  management  of 
affairs  and  of  peopif.  efficient  in  the  performance  of  administra- 
tive duty  His  term  as  h^ad  of  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind 
In  the  world  hits  been  eminently  successful  Understanding  as 
he  did  that  "the  final  test  •  •  *  for  any  official  Is  the  record 
of  his  service.'  he  applied  his  "efTorts  and  energies  to  the  Jcb  of 
making  substantial  improvements  •  •  •  and  to  saving  money 
for  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  botlierlng  about  petty  crllicism  in 
regard   to  details   which,  after   all.   were   not   extremely   important."' 

Certainly  there  were  mistakes  during  Mr  Farley's  tenure  But 
of  more  lasting  Importance  were  such  achievements  as  the  Inaug- 
uration of  transoceanic  alr-mail.  the  development  of  a  va  t  build- 
ing program  for  the  rehousing  of  p>ostal  facilities  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  postal  revenues  for  work 
done   for   hire 

Mr  Farley  Is  honorably  proud  of  his  career  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  He  has  the  right  to  look  back  upon  It  with  satis- 
faction The  public  In  appreciation  of  his  labors  wishes  him  well 
In  his  new  venture  into  private  entei'prlse. 


(From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)   Democrat  of  August  9,  1940] 

PRIVATE  CITIZEN  rASLJT 

Announcement  of  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  by  Postmaster 
General  James  A  Farley  finally  pins  down  to  a  definite  date  bis 
retiu-n  to  private  life.  On  and  after  the  end  of  this  month  you'll 
still  find  Jim  Parley  In  the  rank.s  of  stanch  Democrats  supporting 
the  party  and  Its  candidates  through  thick  and  thin,  but  he'll  be 
like  m(38t  of  the  rest  of  us  reporting  for  work  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  out  for  lunch  at  noon,  home  for  dinner  at  night. 
In  short  he'll  have  a  regular  working  Job  for  the  first  time  in  a 
good  many  years 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  going  to  ml&s  Farley.  He  may 
not  have  been  the  best  PostmasUr  General  we  ever  had  No  one 
Is  going  to  miike  any  such  claims  as  that  about  him  fcr  he'd 
be  the  first  to  raise  an  objecting  voice.  But  he  ran  the  Depart- 
ment pretty  well  and  saw  to  It  that  his  assistants  did  their  work 
properly  He  managed  to  bring  the  Depwirtment's  finances  down 
to  a  point  where  ycu  dldn  t  have  to  whisper  Its  deficit  In  a  whisper. 
And  he  did  sell  stamps  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Philatelists  will  probably  argue  lor  years  to  come  the  value  of 
the  Farley  regime  In  the  Post  Office  Department  He  gave  them 
all  virts  of  new  issues  to  add  to  their  ccjllections;  he  put  samp 
collecting  on  the  front  pages  of  all  American  newspapers  He 
played  up  the  hobby  for  all  it  was  worth  ably  secoiided  by  his 
stamp-minded  boss,  the  President  As  In  almost  every  other  Job 
he  accepted,  he  did  a  pretty  thorough  Job  of  It  Wed  call  It  a 
successful  one  His  private  endeavors  henceforth  can  t  help  but  be 
aunilarly  upward. 
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[Ftcm  the  V^'hM'IinK   iW    Va  i    NfW»-Re\:.stcr,   August  9,   1>401 

A    CaEAT    DLMOCKAT    RITTIKES 

Ito  Cabinrt  officer  *vcr  rctlre<l  from  his  peat  with  a  Hner  record 
for  s^nrjce  th«n  Pf>Btma.strr  0«neral  Farley 

No  national  chairman  .M^rved  his  party  so  consclentlcusly  and 
tttrcUrtlj  as  Jim  Parley  He  knew  more  about  politics  than  Edison 
did  about  electricity 

In  a  nation  saturated  with  some  of  the  good  and  much  of  the  bad 
In  poliilca.  Parley  itofKl  out  like  the  Koh-l-nocr.  His  political  record 
Is  as  clean  as  a  hounds  tooth 

The  Democratic  Party  owes  Mr  Farley  a  Rreat  deal.  It  should 
value  his  counsels  more  than  any  other  man  In  the  country 

But  Jim  Parley  may  not  take  a  very  active  part  In  politics  In  the 
future  He  Is  going  back  to  his  first  love-  -ppwrt  He  has  been 
drafted  to  head  one  of  New  York's  great  baseball  clutw 

Perhaps  It  was  and  still  Is  his  devotion  to  clean  wholesome  sports 
that  made  Jim  Parley  unique  In  the  political  vortex  He  was  a 
politician  sincere  In  his  convictions  and  above  the  machinations 
of  the  current  sch<x>l  of  politics 

America  would  not  have  much  to  wurry  about  If  It  had  more  Jim 
Parleys. 

IPrmn    ths    Wichita    (Kana  i    Beacon.    August    8,    1940| 
JIM  arrtam  /krntu  s  tkam 

Jam*^  A  Parley  Is  retirim  as  rhalrmari  "t  th-  fVTfKirrallr  N»- 
(t'>t>»l  C'ninmitffw,  rndUtg  «  )<>*>  that  he  ('".k  Up  aCer  maktriK  th# 
flr«(  •««<c#«f«il  (iriva  t'lt  U»#  f>tti<«'r»tl«  rK>tnti»atU/n  in  babalf  «<( 
Prsnklin  D    ttiMmtn^mtt  in  Itna 

It  wa«  m  trf*  tat«  fait  of  imi  and  th<-  exriy  •|>r)ii«  '/f  l'^43  ih«t 
ir>4<  Naii'.ri  at  lafK*  br-can  t'>  kfM/W  Jim  KurW  'Ht*  'all  MfW 
Y  rfk^f  •rnt  If  itn  <</M*t  to  <</•*£(  rc'in  *h'-  (tit^tiimit  \firiU'r  u< 
Urn  thJif,  IMl^fVK'WlfiK  l^'A\^^ttl^  l4-a4rfii  Ulklnti  *tO»  J>^r<y  rff/up-, 
( •/iitM' <i(>K  l>rtii<K'ru(»  wi.rtc'vrr  Iwr  tttuX  tihm  oppi/rtuitlty  mtuX  •t^tltii:j 
lu  thtrtn  th«  IMTW  l«ad<fr  </(  t^»<*  party 

'Itirrr  tripa  uic  .iiipiiitti'd  niim  thing  Th<-y  drftnii<-ly  ktanip«d 
Jim  Karlry  as  the  nu)«t  widely  a^quainud  |><lttlciil  leader  of  thu 
entire  Nation  The  intervening  yirnrs  h;i\e  cemented  that  ac- 
quaintaiiceahip  into  frimdohip  ttiaft  will  far  uuttuAt  aijy  political 
relationship. 

Jim  I^wley  goes  out  of  the  national  chairmanship  highly  re- 
spected for  his  ability  In  fx)litlc«.  h:»  pers«.n.il  charm  which  has 
gained  thousands  of  friends,  and  (or  his  sincere  character  It  U 
dtlBcult  to  fallow  any  man  Into  a  Job  he  has  filled  as  long  as  Jim 
Parley  has  wrved  a.-*  national  chairman  but  the  ball  player  from 
Oraasy  Point  is  leaving  a  vacancy  t>o  big  that  It  will  b«  doubly 
ditncult  to  follow  him 

The  new  national  chairman.  Edward  Flynn.  Is  an  experienced 
and  capablf  leader  He  will  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  other 
leaders  cf  the  party  and  undoubtedly  that  of  Jim  Farley,  but  there 
will  only  he  one  "Oenial  Jim"  in  American  politics 


jProm  the  Watertown  (N  Y  >  Dally  Times  of  August  10.' 1940] 

MR     FAKLrT    LEAVfS    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  James  A  Parley  came  to  Washington  in  1932  as  Postmaster 
General  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
was  the  mun  who  had  made  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  President  of 
the  United  States  Next  to  'he  late  Louis  McHenry-  Howe,  he  was 
the  President's  closest  acquaintance  and  confidante  This  remark- 
able phase  of  his  career  now  ends  President  Roosevelt.  In  Hyde 
Park,  has  his  resignation  as  Postmaster  General.  He  resigned 
as  national  chairman  on  July  17 

Mr  Parley  will  toe  happier  probably  In  private  life  than  he  has 
been  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  public  life  He  wa.s  not  enthu- 
siastic over  the  Court-packing  bill  He  considered  the  attempt  at  a 
senat<irlai  purge,  which  followed,  the  poorest  kind  of  politics  He 
said  publicly  many  times  that  he  did  not  t)elleve  in  a  third  term. 
The  New  Deal  lost  Its  glitter  before  his  eyes  In  Chicago,  at  the 
Democratic  convention.  President  Rot^sevolt.  through  hi*  represent- 
ative. Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins,  went  over  his  head, 
engineered  the  draft  of  the  President  and  named  Secretary  Henry 
Wallace  as  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee 

Jim  has  three  lucrative  Jot**  waiting  for  him.  It  Is  said  First,  he 
Will  become  president  of  the  New  York  Yankees  within  a  few  days. 
This  wi;i  pay  him  f35,CX>0  per  year  Second,  he  will  be  chairman 
of  th?  board  of  th«  Coca-Ccla  Export  Conx>ratlon  Third,  he  plans 
to  complete  the  writing  of  his  memoirs  which  will  sell  widely,  with- 
out doubt.  His  "Behind  the  Ballots,"  the  iiv-lde  story  of  the  1932 
Democratic  Convention,  was  a  l>est  seller 

Jim  Parley  Is  a  thoroughly  capable  man.  a  brilliant  organizer,  and 
a  most  pleasing  personality  As  president  of  the  Yankees  he 
may  still  be  able  to  coax  some  tiase  hits  out  of  them  and  put  them 
back  in  the  pennant  race  As  board  chairman  of  Coca-Cola's  ex- 
port corporation  he  should  be  able  to  sell  plenty  of  soft  drinks  And 
Into  his  memoirs  will  go  8  years  of  intimate  memories  of  political 
life  carefully  listed  in  the  detailed  diary  which  he  has  kept  during 
his  entire  career  m  Washington. 


[Prom  the  WUkea-Barre    (Pa  >    Record  of  August   10.   19401 

•  FAKLKT     Qt-rrS    CABINET 

The  friendly  tone  cf  the  Utters  exchanged  tjetween  James  A. 
Parley,  as  he  retired  as  Postmaster  General,  and  his  Chief  docs  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  Parley  Is  quitting  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
HU  leave  taking  from  the  Cabltiet  Is  a  natural  ..cquel  to  his  relin- 


qu.slilnsf  of  the  national  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  no  matter  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  for  public  ccn- 
eumptii.n.  there  is  a  deep  conviction  that  Farley  no  longer  is  the 
national  chairman  l>ecauiie  be  differed  from  "the  Boss"  on  the  third- 
term    Lsfue 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  letter  to  Farley  gave  him  credit  for 
Improving  the  businesis  efficiency  and  the  public  service  of  the  Post 
Office  I>partincnt.  and  for  bettering  the  morale  of  more  than 
300  000  employees. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Pre."5ident.  Mr  Farley  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
those  employees.  He  Insists  that  wh.Ttever  success  he  has  had  in 
the  conduct  of  the  afl.^lrs  of  the  Postal  Service  waa  due  to  their  aa- 
sistanfe  and  cooperation. 

Postmaster  General  Farley  retires  to  private  life  respected  lor 
having  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Demonstrations  of 
this  is  too  often  wanting  in  American  life. 

Less  th.in  5  months  ago  he  planted  himself  solidly  In  the  fight 
for  the  D«mocratic  Presidential  nomination  He  told  newspaper- 
men at  Boston  that  his  name  would  toe  presented  to  the  national 
convention  at  Chicago  And  It  was.  even  after  It  became  clear 
that  Mr  R.x^sevelt  wanted  the  nomination  Probably  under  the 
circumstances,  it  wouldn  t  have  been  very  pleasant  for  Mr.  Farley 

had  he  elrctod  to  remain  In  the  Cabinet. 

(Prom  th«  Worcester  iMasa  )  a»retU  of  Augtist  9    1940) 
Jitt     rAMi.KT     IIKIII0M9 

On  th«  iMt  6fir  nt  ihUt  month,  at  th«  c1n«M  al  htiair>«M,  JmOMM 
A  rsftry  will  'rH»m  to  b«>  PoMtmastrr  U*'f>«rsl  t/l  th#  Unll«d  SCatM, 
H«'  hto  rrvicrird  ntxj  tint  Pr«*i0mt  h»«  mcrfpu-a  hu  r*«l«natkm, 
fi  In  K#r(i<  fully  t-'t^uMmd  todf  ttint  Mr  V»tUy  haa  b#rn  an  '-iir#l. 
i<  n«  (''/ei(n.tc'<r  n*twr%\,  And  In  wtttning  ttost  rfMfnitkm  Mr 
farVy   hail   in  (ivcre^jOM  aomi  rather  dlMOMraglfif  9§i» 

Wtirf)  itjr  t^  k  'he  p<>*»  and  at  'h*  m»tnf  tim*  hHd  on  In  th*  chair- 
maiiahip  of  '(.e  Dc>mocrait/-  tt^KumuX  C«>mmitt««,  it  was  th«  d«- 
pre*eir»g  ••«i>er<aMofi  that  tollowing  an  eld  pclttical  tradition  upheld 
by  Postmatteis  General  for  many  >ear»  back  he  would  devote  h:m» 
self  mainly  u^  the  dupensltig  of  patronage  to  deserving  Democrat* 
and  what  time  might   be  left  o\er  he  would  give  to  the  post  cfOce. 

Well  Mr  Farley  di8pen>ed  the  patronage  all  rijfht  and  In  such 
a  thorough  miiriner  that  he  evoked  many  outraged  protests  from 
the  p<jlitical  purists  in  the  administration,  but  he  also  proved 
him^-elf  to  be  an  admirable  and  hard-working  executive  m  the  Post 
Office  Department 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  New  Deal  opposltlcn  spokesmen 
were  impressively  eloquent  about  "Spoilsman  Fnrley"  and  "Farley- 
Ism  ■■  They  .said  he  had  dug  up  Adlai  Stevenson's  old  ax  and  wa.? 
ruthlessly  chopping  off  the  official  heads  of  innocent  and  worthy 
Republican  Jobholders  But  as  the  years  rolled  on  the  cries  cf 
anguish  ceased  and  Mr  Farley  emerged  m  the  public  eye  as  a  good 
and  ki.ndly  man  who.  as  it  happened,  was  also  a  most  thorough- 
going politician  of   the  practical  schLX)l 

Jim  Farley  has  a  positive  talent  for  making  friends  He  is  af- 
fable, equable,  gcod-natured.  and  Intelligent.  Anyone  who  has 
read  his  autoblocraphy  must  have  sensed  the  Instinctive  decency  of 
the  nian-and  his  sensitiveness  One  of  the  most  memorable 
episcde=i  in  the  b{y)k  has  to  do  with  a  dressing  down  he  once  received 
frcm    Alfred    E     Smith     then    Governor   of    New    York 

Farley,  a  ycuthful  county  chairman,  was  delegated  by  his  com- 
mittee to  ask  a  favor  frcm  the  Governor.  The  request,  as  It  turned 
out.  was  improper,  but  neither  Farley  nor  the  county  committee 
realized  that  Smith  realized  It.  however,  and  he  lit  Into  Farley 
In  raging  style  Farley  was  deeply  hurt  After  recounting  the 
episode  in  his  book,  he  adds — and  there  Is  a  plaintive  note  In  It — 
that  he  has  made  many  similarly  Improper  requests,  always  un- 
wtttlncly.  cf  Mr  Rco.-evelt.  and  always  he  has  been  turned  down 
but    always    in    an    amiable    fashion    which    left    no   scars 

If  it  IS  true  that  Jim  aspired  to  the  Presidency  or  the  Vice 
Presidency,  it  is  apparent  that  once  again  he  has  been  turned  down 
by  the  amiable  Mr  Roosevelt  One  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
this  time  the  Roosevelt  amiability  was  again  nonscarifymg 

At  any  rate,  during  this  Prtsidentiar  camp.ilgn  Mr  Farlev  Is 
going  to  be  ."^orely  missed  at  Democratic  G  H  Q  .  and  missed  most 
screly  of  all  by  the  amiable  Mr  Roosevelt,  the  expert  In  thistle- 
down refusals  But.  then,  it  doesn  t  matter  much  this  vear.  from 
the  looks  of  things  The  New  Deal  -seems  due  for  an  cut.  and  It  Is 
not  lik/ely  that  even  Mr  Farley's  pollticai  generalship  could 
save  it. 

(From    the    Wilmington    (Del  1    Journal-Every    Evening. 
August  9.   1940) 

JAMES  A.   TKKLEJ 

With  the  letter  of  resignation  handed  to  the  Pre.sldent  yesterday. 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  has  finally  bowed  himself  cut 
of  the  New  Deal  after  T'j  years  of  service  to  the  Government. 

For  Mr.  Farley  these  have  been  years  of  growth  -  both  In  per- 
scnality  and  in  public  stature.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  with  the 
reputation  of  a  likeable,  practical  politician  who  had  done  a  good 
Job  of  getting  his  candidate  nominated  and  elected  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  statesmanship  and  the  public  gave  him  no  credit  In 
this  field. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal,  as  the  man  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  patronage  he  t^ecame  the  favorite 
"whipping  boy'"  of  the  opposition  and  he  cheerfully  accepted  all  of 
the  criticism  for  the  vast  spoils  system  Instituted  by  the  New  DeaL 
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This  month,  a?  Kir.  Parley  leaves  the  Cabinet,  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  not  many  men  in  .American  public  life  who  are  more 
widtly  and  genuinely  liked  and  respected.  He  has  given  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  buslne^s-like  administration  which  stands  out  In 
fharp  ccntra:?t  to  much  of  the  reit  of  the  New  Deal  and  is  Justly 
proud  of  the  achievement.  He  has  been  modest.  \:nassumlii«?.  and 
loyal  to  his  chief  as  long  as  his  principles  would  allow.  He  has 
ftood  up  under  snubs  that  wtuld  have  deeply  embittered  a  lesser 
man.  And  flnally  when  the  Presidents  deciblon  to  seek  a  third 
terra  brought  Mr  Kurloy's  loyalty  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  deep 
personal  crnvictlcns  Into  Irreconcilable  conflict  he  stepped  aside 
wi»h  dtgnltv 

In  the  pa.st  this  paper  has  said  many  things  in  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Farley  It  cieplores  now  as  u  did  then,  the  vast  spoUb  system 
of  which  h«»  was  the  vlsibli^  hend  It  disagrees  a.-^  firmly  as  ever 
with  many  of  the  things  he  and  the  Roosevelt  admii.lstrBtlon  have 
stood  for  But  it  rrcogniyes  him  as  a  man  of  couraee  and  convic- 
tion and  It  wishet'  him  well  in  hu  new  fields  of  endea\ur. 

(Prom  the  York  (8.  C  )  Yorkville  rnqutrcr,  Monday.  August  12.  1940) 

JAMES    A     rAaLXT 

The  resignation  of  the  Honnrablf  Jam^s  A  Farley  as  chairman  of 
the  Demf-rritir  National  Kxe'utive  Committee,  nnd  lii«  rt  iriintl'^n 
as  pf«tfna«f*r  General,  whirti  offie*  b#  ha*  efTlDently  filled  for  neHtly 
A     yenrs,     niter     iwue     dlrerMoc     polttleal     campulKtwi     that     .anded 

franklin  Dvlano  ^rtmstW.  \u  the  Whtu  Mouse  rrrTiind*  us  virrjr 
»nu<h  of  a  p'/iltWhl  tnr\tp  u  of  fi>of*  than  60  yf4\t  »«o  iti  I'u/k 

Tb#  •«rOT»«  mwn  of  Getmsny  M  y—t*  •!««>  w««  Ht:!marrk,  who 
s«T«Ml  urM*«rf  Kaio*^  Wilhvim  «•  l  Umttcmior  i/t  fr»rnu-r  !(«•  waa  • 
in'titMl  and  i/^'litunl  Hunt  A*  Umf  K«>a<rr»  r\\0i  »dvi«4r  \w  «t«»r*d 
0<^mi>rty  through  many  nitfaiU  In  tlrrw-  teals' r  Wilht-lm  rcadlMl 
ll»e  point  in  hi«  earner  m\\f\t  k\xictt^  WWit  to  his  hi-ad  II*  got  tO 
thmkiht/  thai  fle(niiiri>  *  protrfi-^  «**  entlt#ly  Q\yt  Ui  hl^  i/wn  «rU- 
dom  Ii  WM«ii  t  FtiiM.ly  to-  did  ihmg*  that  cmumtO  Biamaf'  k  t^} 
rrci^n  his  porifuUu.  whuh  certMinljr  wealumcd  Wue  Ouvermncut  o( 
Germany 

The  cartoonist  pictured  the  Oennan  ahlp  of  sUte  with  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  in  command  Bimiarck  was  pictured  a*  climbing  down  a 
rope  ladder  on  the  itlde  of  the  ship  to  get  into  a  small  boat  H.' 
was  through  The  cartoonist  lat>«led  his  picture  thus  "Germany 
loses  Itii  safe  pilot  " 

Parley  in  his  relations  to  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  much 
like  Bismarck  He  piloted  Roosevelt  through  two  campaigns  and 
elected  him  Pre.sident  When  Franklin  decided  to  offer  fiT  a  third 
term,  Mr  Farley  t>eeamc  lukewarm  to  that  proposition  He  first 
resigned  as  national  chairman  and  now  has  resigned  as  Postmaster 
General  To  be  sure  it  Is  pxjssible  that  Mr.  Roceevelt  may  be  elected 
for  a  third  term,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  the  Dem<jcratlc 
Partv  has  lo»-t  the  servicer  of  a  most  efficient  political  pilot,  and 
It  Is  "not  at  all  uncertain  that  the  third  term  uree  of  Roosevelt  may 
prove  to  be  hi.-  Waterloo  He  would  certainly  stand  a  better  chance 
If  Mr.  Parley  were  stlil  at  the  helm  of  the  Democratic  political  ship. 


(From  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N  C.)  Journal  of  August  10,  1940| 
rARLEY  8   RrnaiMENT 

James  A  Parley,  who  recently  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Cummlllee.  now  announces  hii,  retirement  as 
Postmaster  General  on  Augu.=t  31  He  retains  only  one  political  Job, 
continuing  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  record  of  Mr  Farley  as  Postmaster  General  possibly  Is  not  as 
remarkable  as  that  which  he  es-Ublished  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  B\it  by  all  .standards  of  comparison.  It  meai-ures 
up  to  the  point  of  impresslveness  Under  his  dlnctlcn  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  became  largely  self-sustaining,  according  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  it  functioned  throughout  with  efficiency. 
Dunne  his  incumbency  Mr  F-arley  also  endeared  himself  to  thou- 
sands of  philatelists  bv  causing  many  special  stamp  Is.sues  to  be 
pnnted.  In  this  field  of  governmental  service.  a.s  well  as  in  the 
cace  cf  Demtx;ralic  national  chairman,  he  showed  out.slandiug 
ability  as  an  executive 

With  Mr  Parley  retiring  from  the  post-offlee  portfolio  on  Au- 
gust 31  and  Mr  Wallace  probably  resigning  a  few  days  or  weeks 
from  now.  President  Roosevelt  will  have  two  Cabinet  positions  to 
mi  His  selections  for  these  post^  may  have  an  Important  bearing 
upon  the  Presidential  campaign 

In  the  meantime,  the  lovalty  of  Mr.  Parley  to  The  adminlEtratlon. 
which  was  so  forcefully  demonstrated  at  the  Chlcauo  convention, 
is  expected  to  manifest  Itself  In  yeoman  service  among  the  voters 
of  New  York  State,  despite  the  obligations  Imposed  by  private 
business  demands 

[From  the  Gopher   (Minn  1    Postmaster  of  August    1940| 

GOOD-BYE.    JIM,    AND   COD    BLESS   YOU 

Envelopments  in  Wa.shlngton  In  the  last  month  have  made  It 
Impossible  for  our  beloved  Postmaster  General  to  be  with  us  at 
our  convention,  as  he  had  anticipated.  And  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  will  reeret  James  A  Farley's  absence  more  than  Mr  Far- 
ley himself.  "Genial  Jim  always  made  special  efforts  to  attend 
State  conventions,  and  the  programs  were  always  better  because  of 
his  presence  New.-  of  his  decision  to  enter  private  life  came  as  a 
stirprise  to  u«  all.  but  each  and  every  member  of  the  Department 


win  wl.sh  him  the  best  of  luck  The  eloquent  tribute  paid  him  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  accepting  his  resignation  gives  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  ability  and  Integrity  And  when  he  steps  cut  of  office 
en  August  31  he  will  carry  with  him  the  t)est  wishes  of  every  jKJStal 
employee  in  the  Nation  and  a  recoid  of  being  the  most  sui ces.«f ul 
and  the  most  popular  Postmaster  General  In  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


(Prom  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier,  Washingttm.  D    C.  July 

27     1940) 
POSTMASTTJl     Cr.NtRAI.     rAKI.EY'S     RETlRrMENT     CAfSING     StNCERE     RECRn 

Postmaster  General  Jumes  A  Farley's  Impending  retlremei.t 
surely  mvist  be  regretted  by  every  postal  employee,  who.se  good 
will  respect,  and  affection  he  undoubtedly  will  hold  throughout 
his   lifetime 

During  his  more  than  7  years"  administration  he  not  only  h.is 
Wlp<'d  out  the  postal  deficit  and  placed  It  as  one  go.irnmenial 
fund  Ion  cperHting  on  a  MUind  fliiHnclal  b^^sl^  but  he  hu*  iiiolUi-d 
a  personnel  Imbued  with  an  enthusiastic  esprit  de  corps  and 
rfllclency  without   paralUl   in   postal   history. 

It    Is   m<w«t   gratifying   to  observe   the   deserved   enconliims   t>elnf( 

bestowed  \x\ni\\  our  posimasirr  General   by  editorial  mrlter*  and 

coluninis'^    tJirotjKhnnt    the    country 

One  able  editorial  writer,  never  given  Uj  ful«K)me  praise,  referx 
to  bim  )i*  "the  Kmttmt  1'r.ist  ni«sU-r  Ornrfal  sinc^  Ben>ainln 
Frarikltfi  ' 

Iturdl  carri/^s  have  particular  r^-aaon  Ut  \w  ptrnxA  Ihal  a  nthu 
ffi  pHrley  •  sfufurr  wh<»«>*  wh'>|e«mn#  influ^fice  ha*  siampwl  an 
tn/lHihl"  uturrnti  up'ti  il>e  vaot  artny  ut  p»*t»t  fUtpiift^M.  »tt«ruld 
have   pu-aro   aloiiK   Uktut   tyiff/Jtu 

If  wit*  I'l/KiiiMiMlet  i^t■l^t'Tul  Vn^Uytt  wiM'  pultcy  of  "cmtrnff  apjjoini' 
mtuu>"  that  caUM-d  the  Mp|>ointnM'n(  in  a  pof/utar  and  truat'd 
nurmhtrr  in  y<Mir  rsnk*   Mu|x-iini<-i,d»-i(t  J    Ed  CmXfr 

I(  was  yitut  swMX'ittttoti'k  proud  (>rlvtt«-K<'  U>  have  fi mtmitmutt 
OetVL-rMl  Parley  a*  a  ^\>ftk\fun  ut  the  Oc^nver  attd  WsMhtngton  iiatloitMl 
conventions 

It  was  Postmaster  General  Farley's  proud  boaat  that  there  waa 
an  indeflnable  "somethir;g"  atxiut  rural-carrier  conventlona  th*t 
eet  them  apart  ffom  other*  he  utUnded  and  caused  him  to  look 
forward    to    them. 

Wa6hln^:ton  newspaper  men  and  women  have  an  uncanny  ability 
to  evaluate  persons  in  high  office 

That  they  hold  him  in  their  hearts  as  the  noblest  public  person- 
ape  in  the  National  Capital  is  only  natural  because  It  is  too  seldom 
that  they  find  a  man  who  measures  up  to  every  high  attribute  of 
life 

Jim  will  take  his  deserved  niche  among  other  Poetmaaters 
General 

Jim  villi  leave  Wa.shlngton  as  a  man  of  intense  loyalty  and 
unswerving    devotion    to    duty. 

Jim  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  whose  good 
fortune  it  has  tx-en  to  relax  under  his  sunny  smile  as  a  man  who 
never  violated  his  word  and  never  let  a  friend  down 

Jim  Is  one  man  who  will  never  receive  a*  much  as  he  has  given. 

C    C    McDevitt,  Publu^«rr. 


For  Conscription — With  Reservations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OF    PKNNSYl.VANIA 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF   KKI»RKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  Oil.  CITY    (PA  1    DERRICK  OF   AUGUST 

28,    1840 


Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  Oil  City  Derrick,  Oil  City.  Pa..  August  28.  1940. 

FOR     CONSCRIPTION — WPTH     RrSERVATlONS 

Assuming  that  the  war  In  Europe  Imperils  the  United  States  and 
that  there  is  no  way  we  can  raise  and  train  an  adequate  defense 
army  without  conscription,  let  ub  have  conscription  without 
hysterics 

But  where  will  this  army  come  from?  Largely  from  the  uriskllled 
cla-ss  of  young  Americans,  from  the  hlgh-sohool  and  roIle^.'e  k-rad- 
Ui.tes  of  the  past  few  years  who  have  not  been  able  tn  pick  up  Jobs. 
and  from  other  young  men  holding  good  Jobs  which  are  not 
necessary  to  defen.se. 

But  not  many  conscripts  will  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  sabo- 
teurs, from  the  ranks  of  the  Communists,  or  from  those  6  000. COO 
•fifth  columners  "  who  are  said  by  Congressman  Dies  to  toe  making 
good  livings  in  the  United  Stales. 


if 
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It  mlRht  b#  dannrrnu*  to  put  the«»  fallows  in  th«  Army  but 
there  >•  lotK  of  w«r  work  they  c»n  do  under  military  direction 
and   for   military   pay 

We  have  du  Idea  how  much  Mbotage  is  practlcpd  In  the  United 
State*  but  we  will  say  this  Thore  is  not  another  country  on 
earth  where  It  would  have  gremm  play  We  hare  subversive  aliens 
In  th!<  country  that  we  cannot  grt  out  because  the  Oovemment 
tn  Wa.*h:nKton  thtnJu  deportation  would  be  too  rough  on  them. 
It  may  be  the  p<jllcy  to  reform  these  individuals  through  kindness, 
but  !he  administration  does  not  know  the  nature  of  the  beasts 

TTicre  u  entirely  too  much  political  pandering  to  these  dan- 
gen  us  elements  It  w(.<uld  be  a  crime  to  send  some  ftne  lx)y  to  a 
pc«a;l}Ie  death  fighting  for  bis  country  while  some  saboteur  draw- 
ing good  pay  in  an  airplane  plant  would  tamper  with  an  Army 
pliine  a>  It  would  fall  in  the  s<»cond  of  stress 

The  one  arm  of  defense  irr  this  country  which  needs  building 
up  even  more  than  the  Army  is  the  F  B  I  The  process  of 
checking  up  and  branding  those  •fifth  columners"  and  saboteurs 
('h-'Uld  b*  under  way  in  every  community  in  the  land.  This  Is 
much  more  Important  right  now  that  raising  an  army. 

Probably    onf-third    of    the    American    people    do    not    remember 

the  draft   In   the   World  War.  or.   If   they   do.   they   were  so   young 

they   cannot    tell    much    about   It      We   saw  ^a    tralnload   of   those 

txtyn.    many    of    them    without    overcoats,    pull    out    of    a    station 

one  evening  when   The  temperature  was   10   below  zero      The  day 

coaches   were  crowded      They   had   to   sleep  sitting  up      They  did 

V    not  know  when  or  where  they  were  going  to  eat  next,  and  when 

-^    they   left   there  was  a   feeling   In   every  mothers   breast  she   would 

never  see  her  boy   again. 

!        We    remember    all    the    miserable    excuses    which    were    set    up 

*  by  slackers      As  we  remember  the  going  away,  we  also  remember 

the   coming   home       Many   did    not  come   back       Many   came    back 

physical  and  mental   wrecks      This  Is  what   war  dees  to  humanity. 

Mayt>e  we  Americans  are  no  better  than  the  English,  who 
may  be  facing  annihilation,  but  we  Ay  our  American  boys  are 
too  precious  Ui  be  »ent  into  war  lightly 

True,  this  draft  is  only  for  a  years  training,  but  we  know 
what  the  temptation  is  when  dictators  And  themstlves  In  pos- 
eaaaion  of  great  armies  What  do  Hitler  or  Mussolini  or  Stalin 
care   about   cannon   fodder' 

We  repeat  that  if  the  war  l-i  Europe  makes  It  Judicious  or 
necessary  for  us  to  draft  and  train  an  Army  let  us  go  ahead 
and  draft  it.  but  let  us  be  sure  that  those  6  000  000  "fifth  ccl- 
umners"  that  Mastin  Dns  speak.s  of  be  made  to  do  the  rough 
wurk  of  the  Army  and  for  Army  pay 


National  Recovery  and  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Augrist  12.  1940 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  World  War 
In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  the  production  of  material 
necessities  and  comforts  in  the  United  Slates  steadily 
mounted  until  it  reached  a  peak  measured  in  terms  of  a 
national  income  of  $90,000,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

Then  came  a  world-wide  depression  in  which  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  Joined  the  general  collapse.  Other 
countries  emerged  more  rapidly  than  did  the  Umted  States. 
Our  recovery  lagged  behind  that  of  almost  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation. 

THE    AMUIICAN    COAL 

Our  national  income  has  never  reached  much  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  mark  attained  in  1929  Yet  the  Brookings 
Institution,  after  a  careful  survey,  finds  American  resources 
capable  of  producing  a  national  income  of  $125,000,000,000 
a  year. 

This  is  obviously  our  goal.  Such  an  income  would  solve 
Jobs  for  youth  and  ample  provision  for  the  older  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  end  of  that  desperate  struggle 
for  existence  that  has  affected  workers  everywhere,  both  in 
our  factories  and  on  our  farms  throughout  recent  years. 

THz  AMEaiCAN   roaAi. 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  but  even  this  authority 
recognized  bread  as  most  desirable  in  our  existence  even 
while  it  emphasises  the  prime  importance  of  those  spiritual 
values  in  liberty  of  life  and  conscience  which  we  like  to  think 
at  as  characteristic  of  America. 


The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is 
disappearing  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  preservation  of 
these  hard-won  rights  In  America  is  the  clear  responsibility 
of  this  generation. 

AMEXICA  LOOKS   AlVD  LISTENS 

America  listens  with  concern  to  a  constantly  increasing 
nunble  from  the  explosions  across  the  sea.  More  and  more 
America  feels  the  impact  of  events  outside  our  bounds. 
American  resolution  is  steadily  hardening  to  see  that  America 
is  adequately  prepared  to  meet  any  menace  that  may  offer 
either  from  within  or  without. 

Disruptive  influences  of  any  character  are  being  more  and 
more  closely  scrutinized.  America  miist  unite  under  the 
broad  principles  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  on  that  plat- 
form presents  a  program  that  will  not  tolerate  attack  from 
outside  cur  bounds  nor  submit  to  subversive  influences  oper- 
atmg  from  within. 

America  enters  the  valley  of  decision  to  determine  how  this 
unity  rnay  be  achieved. 

AMERICA   SXEKS   PEACE 

America  seeks  no  quarrel  with  any  other  nation  on  this 
earth.  America  simply  wants  to  work  out  its  manifest  destiny 
within  its  ample  bounds  and  to  realize  the  unlimited  supply 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  its  boundless  resources 
so  amply  afford. 

America  stirs  restlessly,  however,  as  It  realizes  the  threat  to 
its  liberties  that  are  offered  in  doctrines  that  are  gaining  ever 
broader  currency  in  other  portions  of  the  globe.  America 
consequently  decides  it  must  be  adequately  prepared. 

How  to  realize  the  fruits  of  our  boundless  resources  by  the 
normal,  natural  functioning  of  our  national  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  to  meet  the  totalitarian  threat  is  the 
challenge  of  this  next  decade. 

Americans  are  realists  and  they  are  always  ready  to  move 
in  uncharted  waters  if  necessity  demands.  The  entire  story 
of  the  amazing  American  progress  of  3  centuries  is  written  in 
the  readiness  for  adventure  characteristic  of  the  pioneer. 

AMEKICAN    TRADrriON 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Americans  abandon  a 
trusted  tradition  without  reason.  The  men  who  conceived 
this  Nation  in  all  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  struggle  for 
American  independence  laid  down  also  the  protective  princi- 
ple that  no  man  should  hold  the  office  of  President  for  more 
than  8  years.  Washington  estabhshed  the  precedent.  Jef- 
ferson enjoined  it  upon  his  fellow  count rj'men. 

Their  counsel  bom  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  totali- 
tarian systems  of  their  day  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

Once  again  the  world  turns  from  democracy  to  seek  solace 
In  the  theory  of  the  indispensability  of  a  man. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia  are  all  giving  that  ancient  sys- 
tem another  trial. 

BT     THEIB     raUTTS 

Today  America  cries  out  for  a  leader  capable  of  coordi- 
nating the  manpower  and  the  machine  power  of  America 
to  bring  about  domestic  recovery  and  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate defense. 

A  great  task  lies  ahead  Millions  of  idle  hands  are  wait- 
ing to  be  put  to  work  to  build  a  better  America. 

No  reflection  is  necessary  upon  the  good  intentions  of 
these  who  in  7  years  have  had  seventy  billions  of  dollars 
and  unlimited  authority,  and  yet  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  about  domestic  recovery  or  an  adequate  defense. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  ihem."  Ten  million  unem- 
ployed still  stalk  our  streets  in  a  vain  search  for  jobs.  One 
million  boys  and  girls  each  year  pour  out  of  our  schools 
ready  and  eager  to  work  at  jobs  they  seek  in  vain  to  find. 

Seven  years  and  seventy  billions  should  give  us  more 
results. 

Now  it  is  time  that  America  consider  its  next  step.  Time 
is  rimning  fast.  The  next  few  years  must  see  American  re- 
covery or  America  will  be  profoundly  changed. 
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A  few  years  more  of  imbalanced  budgets  and  America 
will  go  the  way  of  the  other  democracies  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  a  steadily  mounting  debt. 

Is  there  no  hope? 

The  answer  is  plain.  America  may  still  choose  the  better 
way  and  the  hard  way. 

By  the  same  path  our  forefathers  trod  we  may  still  restore 
America. 

The  vast  resources  of  America  are  still  at  the  service  of  a 
people  who  are  willipg  still  to  work.  The  ninety-billion  in- 
come of  1929  may  become  the  one-hundred-and-twenty-flve- 
billion  income  of  the  1940's. 

AN     ALL- AMERICAN    TSAJC 

The  only  obstacle  is  our  own  failure  to  recapture  Ameri- 
can confldence  and  get  an  all-American  team  once  again 
into  the  game. 

A  chanpe  of  leadership  woxild  certainly  seem  warranted 
by  the  record  of  recent  years. 

Confidence  is  the  keynote  without  which  recovery  can 
never  be  achieved.  Confidence  is  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  must  rest  the  sound  structure  of  that  economic  re- 
covery that  every  American  desires.  The  complicated 
framework  of  our  modern  American  economy  cannot  be 
held  together  except  by  the  cement  of  a  mutual  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  all  those  elements  that  make 
up  our  industrial  machine.     Recrimination  does  not  develop 

trust. 

A  NATIONAL  ELSCnON 

Maine  is  the  first  State  to  go  on  record  in  the  campaign  of 
1940.  In  electing  a  United  States  Senator  and  three  Members 
of  Congress  Maine  must  very  definitely  determine  its  view- 
point in  national  affairs.  Maine  will  continue  to  play  a  part 
in  the  progress  of  America.  No  State  has  a  finer  record  of 
steadfast  devotion  to  principles  that  are  fundamentally  Amer- 
ican.   Maine  citizens  will  ponder  well  their  course. 

WASHINGTON   WATCHXS   MAINE 

The  first  act  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  W.  Martin,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  was  to  express  the  hope  that  Maine 
would  give  75.000  majority  to  the  Republican  ticket  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Joe  Martin, 
has  been  in  politics  too  long  to  speak  without  taking  thought. 
His  amazing  success  has  been  a  result  of  using  words  with 
care.  This  expression  regarding  the  Maine  election  was  not 
a  random  utterance  but  a  carefully  thought-out  letter  to  the 
Republican  State  Committee  as  It  started  the  campaign. 

Back  of  this  statement  lay  Joe's  conviction  that  Maine  must 
approximately  double  its  majority  of  4  years  ago  in  order  to 
give  the  Willkie  candidacy  significance.  The  40.000  majority 
of  1936  would  simply  mean  that  Charlie  Michel.son  would 
sharpen  his  poLson  pencil  to  tell  the  country  the  Maine  elec- 
tion indicated  that  once  again  Vermont  was  going  Republi- 
can. 

To  be  sure  it  sounded  rather  cocky  and  self-confident  to 
discuss  a  campaign  so  early  in  terms  of  so  substantial  a  ma- 
jority, but  Joe  decided  in  favor  of  nailing  his  banner  to  the 
mast. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  Gallup  poll  gave  some  substance 
to  Joe's  hope  by  showing  Maine  at  the  head  of  all  the  Repub- 
lican States  in  the  Union  with  a  Willkie  lead  of  2  to  1.  which 
would  mean  a  majority  of  90  000. 

With  only  a  short  time  to  go  to  the  election,  this  would  indi- 
cate that  if  the  voters  of  Maine  heed  the  appeals  of  Wendell 
Willkie  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Joe  Martin, 
to  roll  up  a  record-breaking  Republican  majority  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  the  country  may  see  the  start  of  a  most  impressive 
sweep. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Flynn.  of  New  York,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  announces 
that  this  week  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  State  of 
Maine  to  stop  the  Republicans  at  the  very  start  of  their 
national  campaign. 

Republicans  may  well  ponder  the  meaning  of  this  atten- 
tion to  Maine  by  the  two  national  campaign  managers  in 


what  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  hardest-fought  campaigns 
of  this  century. 

Many  new  to  politics  have  thought  the  talk  of  "as  goes 
Maine"  was  simply  an  outworn  shibboleth.  Washington  does 
not  so  regard  it.     Washington  watches  Maine. 

The  Maine  barometer  will  surely  be  called  into  the  picture 
by  the  opposition  in  case  the  Maine  majority  falls  down. 
Local  conditions  will  furnish  no  alibi  so  far  as  the  Nation  Is 
concerned. 

THE    HISTOBT    OF    PKKTAKZDNXaS 

The  solid  Maine  Republican  delegation  in  the  Congress 

has  stood  firmly  for  a  program  that  would  contribute  to 
domestic  prosperity  and  the  protection  of  the  Americas  from 
foes  both  from  within  and  from  without. 

The  situation  this  fall  is  very  simple.  In  the  past  7  years 
the  present  administration  has  spent  $70,000,000,000.  The 
American  people  now  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ask 
what  have  we  to  show  for  it. 

Ten  million  are  still  unemployed.  America  is  woefully  un- 
prepared. Certainly,  Republicans  are  not  responsible  for 
the  7  long,  lean  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
Certainly  Flepublicans  are  not  responsible  for  the  tragic  con- 
fession of  the  Chief  of  Staff  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  America  this  spring  had  only  50  planes  fit  to  go  upon 
the  western  front,  as  all  others  were  outmoded  by  the  reve- 
lations of  the  current  war. 

Planes  "on  order"  contain  no  terror  for  the  disciples  of  Mr, 
Hitler.  The  484  antiaircraft  guns  possessed  by  the  American 
Army  today  are  not  sufacient  to  defend  a  single  port  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  according  to  the  standards  now  prevailing  in 
Europe. 

During  the  12  years  of  Republican  control  that  followed  the 
previous  8  years  of  Democratic  administration  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps  were  kept  at  all  times  adequate  for 
any  force  with  which  they  were  at  all  likely  to  be  faced. 

DEMOCRATIC  OPPCWmON    IN    ISSO'S 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  throughout  that  period 
the  expenditures  of  the  Republican  administration  for  pre- 
paredness were  constantly  under  attack  from  the  Democratic 
Party,  not  because  we  were  spending  too  little  but  because 
we  were  spending  too  much.  This  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932  with  a  denunciation  of  "ex- 
penditures on  armaments  fast  approaching  $1,000,000,000  a 
year"  as  entirely  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  record  is  of  interest  and  value  if  anyone  seeks  to 
make  a  comparison  between  conditions  of  the  1920's  and  the 
1930's. 

THE  KIEE  or  HITLEl 

Soon  after  the  present  administration  came  into  power 
Mr.  Hitler  took  over  control  of  central  Europe  and  has  stead- 
ily expanded  his  infiuence  in  the  world  by  military  might. 

Yet  in  1938  the  present  administration  proposed  to  limit 
naval  airplanes  to  3,000  although  England  already  had  12,000 
and  other  nations  were  spending  10  times  what  we  were  for 
experimentation  in  aeronautical  defense. 

Much  of  the  campaign  of  the  opposition  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  there  is  only  one  man  today  in  America  cap- 
able of  coping  with  our  problems  in  either  domestic  or  foreign 
affairs.  The  trusted  tradition  of  a  century  against  a  third 
term  for  any  President  must  be  violated  because  of  the  crisis 
with  which  we  are  confronted  and  the  indispensability  of  a 
single  man  to  cope  with  this  crisis. 

Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that  in  7  years  any  ap- 
preciable progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems,  but  we  are  frequently  told  that  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  the  New  Dealers  present  a  leader 
with  a  most  uncanny  sense  of  timing. 

THREE  THOUSAND  PLANES 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  proposed  limit  of  3.000 
airplanes  for  the  United  States  Navy  in  1938  seems  Incredi- 
ble in  the  light  of  what  has  since  been  revealed.  Yet  it 
was  only  the  protest  of  a  militant  minority  of  Republicans 
that  prevented  that  limit  from  being  imposed. 
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Today  we  talk  in  terms  of  50.000  planes.  Yet  the  failure 
to  develop  plane-building  facilities  m  the  past  2  years  is 
now  a  most  senous  handicap  both  for  ourselves  and  for  those 
nations  that  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  their  lives. 

DCrCNSX    AT    Kin  LIT     AND    BATH 

In  the  same  minority  report  of  1938.  as  a  Republican 
mrmbtT  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  1  pointed 
out  the  continuing  failure  of  the  administration  to  provide 
11  submarines  and  34  destroyers  in  accordance  with  the 
then  existing  authorization.  At  that  time  the  administra- 
tion was  decidedly  battleship-minded.  Events  have  changed 
all  that. 

The  peril  now  to  Maine  shipyard  employees  is  in  the  pos- 
sible devflopmont  of  facilities  elsewhere  that  may  some  day 
ofler  a  competitive  threat  to  Maine  shipbuilders.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  again  repeated  the  story  of  a  feast  and  a 
famine. 

Steady  work  at  steady  wages  is  the  sound  way  to  proceed. 
The  country  could  easily  l)ear  the  burden  il  a  sound  recovery 
w^pre  here. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  shoiUd  hope, 
because  of  my  experience  in  the  House,  to  succeed  Senator 
Hali  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  thus 
have  a  definite  voice  in  the  development  of  our  naval  policy 
and  program. 

Maine  was  happy  to  welcome  the  President  recently  for 
an  inspection  of  our  submarine  shipyard  at  Kjttery.  We 
shall  hope  that  he  noted  the  utterly  inadequate  condition 
of  Its  defense — typical  of  the  coast  of  Maine  and  of  the 
New  England  area,  which  would  be  the  first  to  invite  attack 
If  any  European  devotees  of  collective  security  should  ever 
seek  to  extend  their  system  to  our  shores. 

THK    LATEST    IBCOKD    ON    DOIINSE 

But  let  us  ccme  down  to  even  more  recent  days.  In  June 
of  this  year  the  President  publicly  announced  he  saw  no 
reason  vital  to  national  defense  for  Congress  to  stay  in  session 
except,  as  he  cynically  remarked,  for  the  "laudable  purpose  of 
making  speeches." 

The  gentleman  frcm  Massachusetts,  Joe  M.-uitin,  promptly 
declared  that  during  the  period  of  the  current  crisis  he  would 
oppose  any  attempt  to  adjourn  the  Congress,  and  he  was 
Joined  in  this  position  by  all  the  Republicans  and  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  majority  party  to  defeat  the  Presidential 
proposal  to  send  the  Congress  heme. 

What  has  happened  in  the  2  months  that  have  since  ensued? 
The  Congress  has  made  the  following  provisions  for  our 
defense : 

First.  Provided  a  $5,000,000  000  rearmament  program  which 
in  July  the  President  described  as  "essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  institutions." 

Second.  Authorized  the  creation  of  a  two-ocean  navy  al- 
though the  creation  of  such  a  navy  had  not  even  been 
recommended  to  Congress  in  mid -June. 

Third.  The  Congress  has  made  provision  for  training  the 
NationaJ  Guard,  without  delay,  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

Fourth.  The  House  has  adopted  an  excess -profits  tax  de- 
signed to  take  some  measure  of  the  profits  out  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  and  to  raise  $300,000,000  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  the  defense  program. 

Fifth.  Congress  is  now  considering  proper  provision  to  pro- 
vide the  men  that  are  required  to  handle  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  defense  equipment  that  is  now  in  process.  This  certainly 
seems  vital  to  defense. 

Can  it  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  determined  attempt  of 
the  administration  to  adjourn  the  Congress  in  June  did  not 
reveal  as  much  foresight  as  the  determination  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Joi  Martin,  to  keep  Congress  on 
the  job? 

EBCOVnT   AND  DEn.VSX 

The  relation  between  national  recovery  and  national  defense 
is  all  too  often  ignored. 

While  the  Nation  calls  insistently  for  planes  and  for  all  the 
other  instrimients  of  a  mechanized  defense  and  for  the  facili- 
ties for  Lhexr  production,  we  yet  recognize  that  the  first  essen- 


tial of  our  defense  must  be  a  sound  national  economy  with  a 
Budget  that  is  balanced  and  an  industry  that  is  geared  to  go. 
The  first  bulwark  of  our  national  security  is  to  be  found  in  a 
contented,  happy  people,  old  and  young,  ready  and  anxious 
to  defend  the  things  their  country  means. 

There  has  l)een  much  discussion  in  recent  years  of  old-age 
assistance.  Two  theories  regarding  this  problem  have  defi- 
nitely emerged. 

RECOVTERT    AND    RTVar 

One  point  of  view  urges  a  program  which  insists  upon 
using  the  reserves  paid  in  as  premiums  by  one  part  of  our 
population  to  pay  benefits  to  another  part  of  our  population. 
This  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  leaves  no  provision 
by  which  the  reserves  will  ultimately  be  restored  lo  pay  the 
benefits  to  those  with  whom  the  Government  has  contracted. 
Such  a  program  Is  doomed  to  failure  because  it  violates 
every  principle  of  honesty  and  fair  play.  Both  the  current 
contributors  and  the  current  beneficiaries  are  being  deplor- 
ably deceived.  Some  day  soon  the  day  of  reckoning  must 
inevitably  arrive.  Discrimination  is  in  determining  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  benefits  since  it  all  rests  in  the  decision  of  a 
person  rather  than  the  determination  of  a  law. 

The  other  point  of  view  urges  an  honest,  simple  system 
by  which  each  year  the  budget  will  he  balanced  and  current 
dollars  honestly  obtained  and  current  benefits  honestly 
bestowed. 

Each  generation  each  year  will  pay  such  benefits  as  it  can 
afford.  Each  age  group  in  succession  will  receive  the  benefits 
as  they  accrue. 

One  of  these  plans  is  the  New  Deal  proposal  to  solve  our 
social  ills  and  can  only  mean  the  lncrea.se  of  these  social  and 
economic  difficulties  from  year  to  year  as  the  American 
people  become  more  and  more  bitterly  disillusioned  with  the 
entire  working  of  the  program. 

The  other  program  is  sponsored  by  millions  of  Americans 
and  is  in  essence  the  Republican  proposal  sponsored  by  the 
Republican  platform  of  4  years  ago  and  by  the  Republican 
platform  this  yoar  and  offers  the  only  sound  t>asis  on  which 
assistance  can  be  successfully  carried  on  without  disrupting 
our  economic  life.  It  rests  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  pay- 
ing as  you  go.  It  offers  no  discrimination  among  our  popula- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  political  affiliation.  To 
this  simple  fundamental  American  program  every  American 
may  cordially  subscribe  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  do 
justice  to  all  Americans,  ycung  and  old. 

We  shall  no  longer  quarrel  over  a  name,  but  recognize  and 
apply  sound  principle  as  enunciated  in  the  Republican  plat- 
forms of  1936  and  1940. 

The  essence  of  this  program  Is  recovery  rather  than  relief 
and  that  means  opportunity  for  youth  and  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  aged. 

This  program  also  provides  ample  for  American  defense,  as 
only  upon  the  basis  of  a  sound  national  economy  can  a 
permanent  defense  be  built. 

THE    REPITBUCAN    OTTEM 

In  this  critical  period  In  the  affairs  of  mankind  the  Re- 
publican Party  approached  the  problem  of  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  a  clear  and  simple  spirit  of  placing 
patriotism  above  party. 

In  Wendell  Wilikie  the  Republican  Party  offers  to  the 
Nation  a  leader  trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  America— 
a  lifelong  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
a  believer  in  their  application  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
life. 

MAINZ  tCAOS 

Pour  years  ago  Maine  st>emed  to  be  out  of  step  with  the 
majorities  in  most  of  our  sister  State.s.  although  17.000.000 
Americans  even  then  agreed  with  us.  Today  there  are  con- 
stantly growing  indications  that  the  country  is  ready  to  fall 
in  step  with  Maine.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
seems  likely  new  to  be  the  head  of  the  corner.  The  Nation 
turns  once  again  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  land  of  the 
rising  sun. 

The  motives  of  thase  in  power  for  the  past  7  years  do  not 
need  to  be  challenged  in  order  to  justify  a  change  of  admin- 
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Istration.  Time  Is  getting  short  to  put  America  back  on  the 
track  and  start  again  upon  the  journey  that  in  the  last 
century  made  America  the  en\-y  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
world. 

Hard  work  and  firm  determination  were  the  gospel  of 
America  throughout  300  years.  Those  same  principles  will 
prevail  today  as  yesterday. 

In  this  procr.'jslon  of  principle  Maine  Is  prh-lleged  once 
again  to  p'.ay  the  part  of  a  pioneer.  Let  us  carry  on  woithily 
of  our  traditions  by  a  resounding  majority  for  sound  Ameri- 
can principles  that  will  send  ringing  across  this  country  the 
message  of  an  America  that  is  about  to  be  redeemed. 


The  Government's  Case  A^rainst  the  Lowell  Sun 


;     REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MAS-^SACmSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29.  1940 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
every  M'^mbtT  will  read  the  editorial  of  the  Lowell  Sun  of 
yesterday.  It  Is  a  very  vigorous  editorial  and  is  entitlrd 
-The  Government's  Case  Against  the  Sim."  The  Sun  has 
presented  a  strong  case.  It  is  a  very  severe  arraignment  of 
the  administration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  I  am  puz- 
zled, because  hiiherto  I  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  Colonel 
Fleming.     I  read  in  part  from  this  editorial: 

There  is  an  an.'^wer  to  the  qucsUcn.  "Why  this  attack?" 
This  attack  represents  In  sugar-coated  and  easily  dierstlblp  form 
the  flrpt   concerted  drive  ngalnst  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
only  nation  on  the  faee  ol  the  earth  where  a  free  press  still  exUts 

Will  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  t»e  ihc  next  targets? 
Every  American  mluht  ponder  his  answer  to  that  question,  and 
befein  on  the  premis'^  that  if  tiicy  also  are  aitaclted  It  wil".  be  via 
some  such  similar  exalted  and  praiseworthy  channel  as  the  Wage 
and  Hour  .\ct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  the  attack  on  the  press  which 
tock  away  its  freedom  began  in  Spain  and  in  other  countries. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

The  Government's  Case  .^gainst  the  Sitn 

The  admlnl.strator  of  the  Wago  and  Hotir  Act.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
has  brought  the  Sun  into  court  on  the  assumption  that  tins  news- 
paper Uas  not  fully   lived   up  to  the  letter  of  that  act. 

NO   INSTANCE  OF  VIOLATION   CITED 

In  his  court  action  Mr  Fleming  has  not  given  a  single  Instance 
cf  v;here  or  how  the  .ict  was  violated  by  the  Sun. 

There  is  nctiiiuR  \iili.iU^ocver  to  indicate  that  any  Sun  employee 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  administrator. 

The  case  h.is  been  continued  to  October  7.  Until  that  date  the 
Bun  will  not  know  the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  It  is 
charged.  And  en  that  date  it  must  be  prepared  to  defend  itself 
against  that  charge    whatever  it  may  be.  If  indeed  there  be  any. 

Long  before  the  Wa^e  and  Hour  Act  was  even  dreamed  of.  the 
average  Sun  pay  envelope  was  far  at)ove  tiie  present  requirements  of 
the  act.  The  inany  thou^nds  of  Lowell  people  who  read  the  Sun 
made  this  possible  for  the  many  people  who  help  print  the  Sun. 

And  during  the  entire  depression  not  one  Sun  employee  suffered 
a  pav  cut  This  newspaper  hias  always  taken  what  it  believed  to  be 
pardonable  pride  in  this  maintenance  of  a  high  wage  and  salary  scale. 

Now  the  administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  brings  the 
Sun  Into  Federal  court      Why? 

He  cites  no  Inrtance  of  any  violation  of  the  act  Why,  then,  haa 
he  taken  such  court  action?     There  is  an  answer. 

The  Administrator,  or  his  rtpresenUtives,  apparently  desire  to 
conduct  a  fishing  expedition  through  Sun  emplo\ment  records  He 
hopes  he  can  find  a  violation  of  the  act.  If— we  repeat,  if  -there 
ha-s  been  any  violation  of  the  act  the  Sun  likewiae  hopes  he  can 
find  It  80  that  the  ml-stake  may  be  corrected 

THIS  IS   NO   ISOI-ATT3)  ACTION 

But  this  action  against  the  Sun  Is  no  mere  accident,  no  Is^olated 
effort .  Nor  can  we  believe  that  It  came  at  tliis  time  of  year  and 
in  this  particular  year  by  chance. 

Two  news-papers  in  Ea.-ton.  Pa  .  are  the  objects  of  a  similar  attack 
by   the  Government   in   Washington. 

Some  few  weeks  apo  a  represcnt.Ttlve  from  the  office  of  the  Wape 
•r.d  Hour  Admint-trator  sc  ught  to  go  on  a  flhlng  expedition 
through  the  records  of  both  of  these  papers.  The  management  of 
each  paper  refused  the  demand.  Today  both  newspapers  are  like- 
wise in  court  defending  themselvea  against  tbe  Federal  Government. 


Tlio  Dallax  (Tex.)  News  was  faced  with  a  similar  demand  It  per- 
mitted th<'  examlnatl(»n.  believing — as  the  Sun  believes  today  about 
its  observance  of  tlie  Wape  and  Hour  Act — that  its  record  was 
cieain 

But  the  Investigators  from  Administrator  Flemings  office  claimed 
th.y  found  the  dirt  thty  had  be!-:i  seeking,  and  forthwith  ordered 
the  News  to  dispense  13  000  in  hack  pay 

Now.  the  Dallas  News  is  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  In  the 
Sciutii  Tl-.rer  thousand  dollars  wculd  hardly  put  it  into  bank- 
ruptcy. But  It  rclusc-s  to  mt-et  the  1-3.000  demand  of  tlM-  Adminis- 
trator because  It  believes  his  charges  lo  be  groundless,  and  possibly 
even  malicious 

Thf  result  is  that  the  Dallas  News  Is  also  now  In  court  defending 
Itself  against  the  Federal  Government. 

WHY    THIS    SUDDEN    ATTACK? 

Why  this  sudden  and  below-thc-bclt  attack  against  the  press? 
'  Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  new^paper  employees  rank  among  the 
I  hu:hcst  in  the  land  If  all  employers  paid  the  same  high  wages 
and  .salaries  as  do  newspapt-r  publishers  and  if  working  conditions 
were  on  the  tame  high  plane  in  every  Industry,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  need  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  "Why  this  attack?" 

This  attack  represents  In  sugar-coated  and  easily  dliiestlble  form 
the  first  concerted  drive  against  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  only 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  free  press  still  exists. 

Will  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  be  the  next  targets? 
Every  American  might  ponder  his  answer  to  that  question  and  be- 
gin on  the  preml.e  that  if  they  also  are  attacked  it  will  be  via  some 
buch  similarly  exalted  and  prau-worthy  channel  as  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act 

The  press  Is  now  about  to  be  smeared  and  coated  with  a  choice 
I  selection  of  mud.  unless  the  attack  proves  a  boomerang  Because 
'  the  attack  is  made  through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Aci .  the  in-.pll- 
cation  to  be  gained  is  that  newsp.ipers  run  swciitshops.  Thus, 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  their  uewspapK-rs  is  supposed  to  be 
weakened.  The  calf  is  then  considered  well  fattened  and  ready  for 
the  Government  abattoir. 

A  DOUBLE-EDGED  NEWS  REI.EASE 

An  interesting  news  release  from  the  Boston  office  of  the  Wage- 
Hotir  Administration  came  to  the  8un  Just  yesterday  It  told  how 
a  concentrated  effort  was  going  to  be  made  In  this  part  of  the  Nation 
to  enforce  strict  observation  of  the  Wuge-Ht  ur  Act  In  five  key  In- 
dustries. Ccncede  that  the  motive  behind  this  belatt>d  enforctment 
of  a  law  which  is  almost  2  years  old  was  altruistic  despite  the  ap- 
proach of  November,  and  there  is  abs.)lute'y  nothing  wri^ng  in  this 
effort.    In  fact,  it  is  only  fair  and  projier.  even  :f  late  :ii  criming 

The  newspaper  business  did  not  happen  to  be  Includrd  In  the  five 
industries  refern  d  to.  ni:d  probably  therefore  should  not  expect  the 
civil  treatment  accurdrd  the  big  five 

And  now  to  the  point  we  wi.sh  lo  bring  out  in  this  news  release: 

"A  majority  of  the  fact<'rle;-."  rep'-rts  the  news  release.  "•  •  •  are 
complying  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stiindards  Act.  or  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  do  so  as  soon  as  Inadvertent  violations  are  p  >lnted  out  to 
them  by  Wage  and  Hour  inspectors  " 

The  Sun  has  this  comment  to  mnke:  As  soon  as.  and  If.  any  In- 
spector of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  points  to  a  sin^rle  vlolct'.on 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  by  the  Sun  it  will  be  immeiliately  corrected 
The  Sun  has  yet  to  be  charged  with  a  specific  vlclatjnn  of  the  act. 
But  it  nevertheless  has  been  brought  Into  court  on  the  charge  that 
"the  Administrator"  has  "rea;~onable  grounds  to  believe"  that  the 
Bun  has  committed  a  vlolsticn  of  the  act. 

Further  along  the  news  release  says:   "The  drives  are  not  punitive." 

In  answer  tills  newspnprr  mlglit  ask  by  what  method  of  reason- 
ing the  Administrator's  office  feels  it  neces.sary  to  explain  that  the 
drives  are  not  punitive.    It  may  be  that  after  all  they  are  punitive 

CLAIMS  LEGAL  ACTION   ONLY   AS  LAST  RESORT 

To  quote  again  from  the  news  release:  "They  (wage  and  hour 
inspectors)  will  first  locate  violations,  and  then  by  explaining  to 
the  noncomplying  employer  the  requirements  and  purposes  of  ilie 
act  •  •  •  attempt  to  bring  h'm  into  voluntary  compliance. 
Legal  action  will  be  taken  If  necessary,  but  only  In  obdurate  ca'«s  " 

Well,  nothing  has  been  explained  to  the  Stm,  nor.  we  repeat,  has 
any  instance  of  a  violation  been  pointed  out  If  this  new.spapers 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  any  violation,  its  ■■voluntary  com- 
pliance" would  be  immediate  and  apolocetlc  for  permitting  sncli  a 
Violation  to  unwittingly  occur.  The  Sun  was  at  no  time  "obdurate." 
but  is  nevertheless  the  tarcet  of  legal  action.  This  newspaper's 
refusal  to  permit  an  investigator  to  fit-h  through  ltf>  records  without 
complaint  or  charge  of  violation  could  hardly  be  called  "obdurate. •' 
Or  could  it? 

Why.  may  we  ask  In  all  fnlrness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  should 
the  wage-hour  enforcement  office  issue  a  news  release  which  at 
best  is  certainly  very  misleading?  Or  are  newspapers  to  receive 
special  handling? 

AN    ATTACK    ON    ALL    NEWSPAPERS 

This  drive  Is  not  only  against  the  Lowell  Sun,  or  the  Easton 
Expre.".  or  the  Easton  Free  Press,  or  the  Dallas  News. 

It  IS  a  drive  atzalnst  all  the  newspapers  in  America,  and  if  suc- 
cessful will  quickly  engulf  all  magazines,  and  then  all  radio  sta- 
tions which  even  now  operate  under  very  limited  Government 
license  anyhow. 

It  is  directed  at  the  heart  of  every  newspaper  In  the  tJnited 
States  which  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 
II  tHe  Sun  were  wUling  to  bend  on  botli  iLuecs  before  Uie  power 
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that  rrarka  the  whip  U  pr'ibibiy  would  not  today  be  faced  with 
Ih^   attack    which    ctnTroiits    it 

Thi"  mrth'-d  of  governmental  attack  on  the  press  Is  well  known. 
J'und.iiiK'rUiiHy  tt  has  been  the  same  over>-where.  We  saw  it  in 
Oermsny.  and  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  and  now  In  conquered 
Kr.^rre 

We  j.lfr>  Raw  the  result  of  It — a  people  fed  on  propaganda,  half- 
truih<  snrl  even  lie*,  a  petiple  that  couJd  read  only  what  its  gov- 
ernment   wanted   It   to   read. 

Other  American  newspaper?  ere  scheduled  to  be  attacked  soon. 
Inctred.  the  Sun  take*  plea-sure  In  be:n(?  the  fourth  choice  m  the 
Nation  tn  the  p^^^tentiaily  historic  war  of  the  Oovernmeut  In 
Washington  agam.st  a  free  American  press  We  only  regret  that 
we  were  not  No    I  on  the  list. 

SCN     STRONGLY     FAVOtS     WAGE-HOVS     ACT 

In  conchislon  let  it  be  said  with  all  the  empha^^ls  at  our  com- 
mand that  the  Sun  Is  Just  ».•<  strongly  in  favor  of  the  intent  and 
purpi>s<'  of  the  Wage  and  Hnir  Act  as  any  agency  or  individual  in 
the  country  Undoubtedly  every  newspaper  In  the  Nation  is.  In 
their  own  field  the  newpapx-rs  have  generally  far  excet-ded  the 
minimum  requir»  menLs  of  the  act 

Bu'  when  the  eriforcemerit  of  the  act  Is  used  as  a  shield  for  an 
attack  upon  one  of  our  con.stitut'.nnal  liberties,  that  act  becomes 
a  powerful  and  destructive  weapon  in  the  hands  of  dictatorlal- 
minded  Government  officials  This  attack  is  not  only  directed 
ajjainst  the  newspapers,  but  against  every  man  and  woman  earn- 
ing a  living  by  working  on  newspapers,  and  every  man  and  wonaan 
who  rends  a  newspaper 

Needless  to  say  the  Sun  will  meet  this  attack  with  every  effort 
It  can  muster  It  does  so.  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  it  has 
the  moral  support  of  the  people  of  Lowell  and  northern  Middlesex 
County. 


Must  We  Sacrifice  Another  Generation  of  Ameri- 
can Manhood  Because  of  English  Stumble-Bum 
/  Diplomacy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26.  1940 

Mr  THTTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Eiigland  declared  war  on 
Germany  she  was  unprepared  for  war.  Why  did  the  leaders 
of  England  thrust  their  country  into  the  jaws  of  death  at  a 
time  when  they  knew  the  Nazis  were  well  equipped  and  well 
trained  to  fight  a  modem  war?  To  say  the  least,  British 
diplomacy  has  been  weak  during  the  last  8  years. 

If  England  had  prevented  the  rearming  of  Germany,  the 
war  m  E^urope  would  never  have  come.     After  the  last  war. 
after  America  had  made  the  rescue,  England  was  dominant 
-  in  Europe.    But  the  fatuity  of  English  statesmen  permitted  a 

conquered  Germany  to  rise  up  from  the  ruins  and  develop 
the  greatest  air  force  in  the  world.  Now  that  England  is  being 
battered  by  the  Frankenstein  she  nurtured,  war  propasan- 
dists.  misguided  zealots,  and  others  are  urging  America's 
entrance  into  the  war.  Why  must  we  sacrifice  another  gen- 
eration of  American  manhood  because  of  Engh.sh  stumble- 
biun  diplomacy?  The  following  news  article  discusses  the 
problem : 

IFtcm  the  Washington  Ttmes-Hcrald  of  August  24.  1940] 
The   CoNSKQiTNCis   or   Stumbm-Bum    Diplomacy 

We  refer  to  British  diplomacy  The  expression  we  have  U5ed  may 
be  offensive  to  .sume  Eniirlishmf n.  but  it  Is  used  becau<.e  it  describes 
British  diplomacy  with  the  prcatest  economy  of  words  Our  sym- 
patliles.  and  those  of  the  majority  of  Americans,  are  with  England. 

BRrTAIN  KNEW  IN  .ADV*NCK 

What  brintrs  diplomacy  to  mind  Is  that  yesterday.  Augrust  23. 
marlis  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Soviet -German  nona:;gresston  pact 
signed  in  Moscow  by  Von  Ribbent.op  fi^r  Hitler,  and  by  Mulotov  for 
S'al'.n  On  Aumi-t  24.  1939.  Sir  Neville  Htnderson  reported  fr>.m 
Berlin  to  Lord  Halifax  In  London  that  the  pact  h.nd  been  made 
Britain  thus  knew  of  this  world-shakmc  acreement  H  days  before 
she  wei-.t  to  war.  She  went  ahead,  nevertheless,  e:tactly  as  if  hyp- 
r.ctizcd.  as  if  moved  by  seme  strange  nemesi-s. 

The  cards  were  stacktHl  a'.:ainst  Britain  This  did  not  stop  h*r 
diplomats  Prance  followed — to  eventtial  ruli.atlon  These  two 
coT;n*ries.  holdins  The  whole  fate  of  EXrt.  pe.  were  like  two  flutter- 
ing buds  fascinated  by  a  sn.-ikc 

New.  there  Is  danger  that  Britain  is  going  down  to  destruction. 
We  are  called  upon  :o  ut.derwnte  tlUs  faruoiisness,  to  spread  the 


war  to  all  comers  of  the  world  tiecause  Henderson.  Halifax.  Cham- 
berlain. Daladicr,  et  ai.  couirt  not  shaKe  ofl  their  war  hypnosis. 

Tin    BtTLING    HAND    LOVES    rTS    MAGIC 

The  situation  seems  to  be  this:  If  Britain  makes  a  mistake,  it 
Inimediatelv  t)ecomes  incumbent  on  us  to  pull  her  out.  whatever 
the  rLsk.  We  shall  probably  end  up  by  attempting  to  do  Just  that. 
It  Is  tragically  evident  that  the  ruimg  class  of  Britain  had  loet  lu 
touch  with  realities  before  this  war  was  brou^;ht  upon  the  world 
It  isn't  the  same  ruling  class  as  in  1914.  inept  though  tho.^  gentle- 
men seemed  at  the  time.     We  question  if  its  the  same  Britain. 

Win  or  lose.  It  can  never  be  the  old  Britain  a^aln.  The  war  has 
lowered,  if  It  has  not  demolished,  the  old  class  barriers.  If  Britain 
wins,  we  cannot  imagine  its  barnacled  ari.stocracy  being  trusted 
once  more  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy;  at  least,  not  without 
the  working  cla.s.ses  as  kibitzers.  If  Britain  loses,  we  don't  know 
whether  the  King  and  ruling  cla.sses  will  move  to  Canada  and  try 
to  give  "em  what  s  left  of  the  Empire  from  there. 

COOPERATION'        TES:     TO    A    DECREB 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  can't  bring  ourselves  to  support  the 
tran.>-fer  of  50  de.stroyers  to  Britain,  overage  though  they  may  be 
Defcn.-ie  pacts,  such  as  our  agreement  with  Canada,  make  good 
sen.'^e  because  they  are  based  on  this  hemisphere  and  Its  safe- 
guarding The  transfer  of  destroyers,  however,  immediately  mixes 
u.^  up  In  Europe. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill,  in  Commons  the  other  day.  spoke 
proudly  and  delianlly  of  the  manner  in  which  American-British 
intere.sts  were  becoming  intertwined.  He  Is  probably  correct. 
Some  Joining  of  interests  Is  essential.  We  question  whether  this 
Jointure  should  go  so  far  as  to  become  well-nigh  lndi.s.soluble. 
The  transfer  of  destroyers  would  bring  that  about.  Added  to 
which  is  the  well-known  fact  that  .-iuch  a  tran.sfer  would  be  largely 
a  ge.sture.  a  token  of  friendship  The  big  battle  i.s  under  way: 
by  the  time  these  destroyers  are  reconditioned  It  probably  wUl  be 
over 

The  prime  mover  of  this  war  was  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Wln-ston  Churchill  In  his  book.  Step  by  Step,  he  proves 
that  Britain  was  far  outraced  in  armaments,  woefully  unprepared 
for  war.  Churchill  was  not  then  In  the  Cabinet:  he  was  one  of  the 
loudest  critics  of  appeasement  He  urged  Britain  to  bark  Poland 
on  the  Corridor  question,  even  to  the  extent  of  war  So  Britain 
did.  knowing  she  herself  wa-s  unprepared  and  where  Russia  stood. 
That's  what  we  mean  by  stumble-bum  diplomacy. 


The  Geyer  Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29.  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM    THE    HEARINGS    BEFORE    THE    JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  hearings  were  completed  on  May  17,  1940,  and  as 
yet  they  are  not  printed,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  get 
some  of  the  testimony  t)efore  the  public  in  this  manner.  I 
have  urgently  been  requesting  that  the  complete  hearings 
be  printed  in  the  usual  way.  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  not  seen  fit  to  order  them 
printed. 

The  testimony  used  today  is  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Sharrenberg. 
legislative  representative.  American  Federation  of  LalxDr.  and 
that  of  Dr.  Herman  Nixon,  visiting  professor  of  history. 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Forbidding  Poll   Tax   Reqitrements 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 

HOUSR    or    REPRESENT.\TrVES. 

StTBCOMMrrrrx  No.  4  or  thi-Committxe  on  the  Jl-diciaiit, 

Washm^on.  D    C. 
■    The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Pkancis  E.  Walte*  (chair- 
man)   presiding. 

The    Ch.mr.m.^n    The    hearing    will    please    be    In    order.      Is    Mr. 
ScharrcnberK  present? 
Mr     SCH.\RRENEERC     Yes. 
The  Chauim.\n.  WUl  you  slate  your  full  name  to  the  reporter? 

BT^.TTMENT        OF       PAUL        SCHARRENBERC.        LECISLATrVI        REPRESKNTATTVE. 
AMERICAN    EEDEaATTON    OE    LABOR 

Mr  ScHAaarxBEEG  My  full  name  is  Paul  Scharrent)erg  and  I  am 
leoiaiauve  repreccutative  of  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Ij»brr  In  Its  last  annual  ccnventlcn. 
held  in  ClnilnnaM.  Ohio.  (Xtober  1939.  by  unanimous  vote,  "de- 
clared Its  approval  <\t  the  principle  that  all  citizens.  re«ardles.«  of 
color  or  race,  should  l>e  equally  entitled  to  the  full  rights  ol  adult 
suffrage" 

By  v:rttie  at  this  declaration  and  because  of  our  knowledpe  that  In 
elpht  Southern  Slates  payment  of  &  poll  tax  or  head  tax  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  we  favor  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  7&34.  introduced 
by  Mr    Getex  v.t  Caliiornia 

While  it  is  generally  asKtimed  that  payment  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  in  eipht  Southern  States  If  rtesiened  primarily 
to  disfranchise  the  Negroes  it  has  become  evident  that  by  the  levy 
and  manipulation  of  this  tax  white  citizens.  In  the  low  income 
bracket,  are  being  dlKfranchlscd   in  Increasing  numbers 

In  evldei>ce  of  this  asj^ertlon  the  percentage  of  the  ttital  vote 
cast  at  the  general  elrction  of  1936  In  the  before-mentioned  eight 
Southern  States,  supplies  ite  own  highly  Illuminating  coniment. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  normally  eligible  vote  cast  In  thtae 
poll-tax  State*  Is: 

Tennesf<ee  33  5  percent:  Texas  26  2  percent:  VirKlnIa  25  7  per- 
cent; Alabama  20  4  percent:  Georgia  19.6  percent;  Arkansa.s  18.5 
percent;  Missis.":ippl  16  2  percent;  and  South  Carolina  14.1  percent. 

This  IR  an  average  of  about  22  percent  for  these  8  Soxithem 
States.  The  United  States  average  is  64  percent  ur.d  the  average 
for  the  40  States  that  do  not  use  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  is  72  percent 

In  considering  these  pcrcentaees  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
since  1901.  the  penrentaire  cf  N.-groes  in  all  Southern  States  has 
declined  from  38  1  to  29  8  According  to  the  1930  census,  only 
Mississippi  ha.«  a  majority  of  Negroes,  and  the  new  census  will 
probablv   show   this   chiinf;ed. 

Just  hoA-  dlfflcult  it  is  for  the  p(X)r  cltlzen.s  of  these  eight  South- 
ern States  to  pay  tlie  poll  t.ix  Is  further  Illustrated  by  a  1935  tabu- 
lation of  the  per-caplla  Income  by  States. 

It  shows  that  while  the  average  annua!  per-capita  Income  of  the 
trmted  State.";  was  $432— tlie  per-caplta  income  of  these  eight 
Southern  States  wa.<;  among  the  lowest,  ranging  from  $316  In  Texas 
to  $170   In   Mississippi. 

Mr  MvRncKK  The  figure  you  quoted  as  the  voting  average  for 
all  Slalea  was   64   percent? 

Mr  ScHARRENBERG.  Ycfi,  Sir;  that  is  the  average  for  the  entire 
United  State:^ 

Mr    MtrtDocK    And  that  includes  the  Southern  States? 

Mr      SCHAERENBEHG     All    StutCS 

Mr  Chairman,  with  your  permlsslcn,  I  would  like  to  file  the 
tabulation  for  the  record  I  might  say  this  was  placed  In  the  Con. 
CEESSIONAL  Record  by  S-nntor  Conn  ally  cf  Texas  on  August  5, 
1939.  showing  the  per-caplta   mcome  by  States  for  the  year  1935. 

The  Chairman    Has  It  been  brought  up  to  date' 

Mr.  ScHARRENnrKG    I  haven  t  any  later  information 

Mr  Mt-aixxK  Cculd  you  give  us  the  reason  fcr  or  in  what  con- 
nection did  Senator  Connallv  Ins-  rt  it  In  the  Rei  ord' 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG  Oh.  that  was  an  entirely  different  connection 
Senator  Connalxy  was  Ulklnj:  aliout  old-age  pensions  but  never- 
theless It  1.-;  in  the  RE  ord  on  hl.<=  authority. 

And  so.  Mr  Chairinan.  if  your  committee  in  Its  wisdom  should 
deem  It  tiest  not  to  report  H  R  7534.  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
submitted,  then  it  would  appear  to  be  your  solemn  duty  tn  gl\-e 
serious  attention  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the   United    States 

Section  2  of  the  louru-enih  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respirtlve  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
cf  perstms  In  each  Slate,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  •'xecutlve  and  Judicial  ofDcers  of  a  State,  or  the  mcm- 
bers  ot  the  les;L-5lature  tixereof.  is  derued  to  any  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  .';uch  State,  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citizens  of  tiie 
United  Stattvs,  or  in  any  way  abriclgfd.  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shaU  liear  to  the  who'.e  number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age 
In   such   State  ' 

Section  5  places  a  duty  and  an  obligation  upon  Congress  to  en- 
force this  amendment.  To  quote  section  5:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this   article  " 

Mr  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  our  country 
when  countless  children  were  "tcK)  poor  to  attend  school  " 

Today  poverty  is  no  longer  an  exctise  for  nonattendance  at 
school. "but  millions  of  American  citizens  \n  eight  Southern  States 
are  denied  the  right  to  caM  their  votes  because  they  are  too  poor. 

Surely  the  '•vidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment in  the  eight  Southern  Stales  is  deUberalely  intended  to  dis- 
franchise the  poor 

We  therefore  appeal  to  this  committee  either  to  report  H  R  7534 
the  blU  Introduced  by  Mr  Geyer  or  else  Invoke  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  and  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation m  Congress  from  the  poll-tax  States  that  have  so  out- 
rageously abridged  the  right  of  the  poor  to  exercise  their  franchise 
as  American  citizens 

The  Chauman  Mr  Scharrenberg.  you,  of  course,  examined  the 
statutes    In    these    eight    States? 

Mr  ScHARRENBERG  Only  in  part,  but  we  have  some  witnesses  on 
OUT  Side  who  are  constitutional  experts  and  will  fully  cover  tiiat 
BUbject. 


The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  constitutions  prescribe  that  It  Is  • 
prerequisite  to  Ihe  right  to  vote  that  all  poll  taxes  l>e  j-iald? 

Mr  ScHARRrNREHG.  I  am  not  sure  1  ctiuld  not  answer  that.  I 
know  the  taxes  are  provided  for  In  the  constitutions. 

The  Chairman  Of  course,  that  is  the  effect,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  statutes  themselves  rontalti  any  such  provisions? 

Mr    SCHARRENBERG    1  am  sorry  but  I  cannot  answer  that 

The   CHAIRMAN    I   would    like    to    have   somebixly    look    Into   that. 

Mr  SciLvRRENnERC  As  stated  Mr  Chairman,  that  will  be  done 
That  Is  all  I  have  to  sny,  Mr   Chairman. 

The  Chairman    Any  quest  ions? 

Mr     MiRDfK-K    I    have    none. 

Tlie   Chairman    Thank   you   very   much.   Mr     Schnrrenberg. 

The   next  witness   is  Dr    Nixon. 

Per  capita  income  by  Statr!<    lyjS.  submitted  by  Senator  CimnaUy, 

of  Texas.     Congressional  Recirrd.  p.  11137,  Aug.  5.  1939 
United  States M32 

New  York 700 

Connecticut 607 

California- _ 605 

Delaware 590 

Rhode    Island 661 

Nevada 545 

Ma.ssarhusetts . 539 

Wyoming 626 

New  Jersey 517 

Illinois 500 

Montana 482 

Pennsylvania 478 

Michigan 473 

Maryland 473 

Wisconsin 467 

Ohio 460 

N<  w    Hamphhlre 438 

Washington .~ . 4:14 

Minnesota 416 

Maine 414 

Colorado 406 

Indiana 402 

Ar"7ona 401 

Oregon _ -.  394 

lown _ 370 

Ml.-sourl... _ --  366 

Vermont 306 

Kansas 365 

Nebraska 361 

Florida.. 353 

Utah 348 

Idaho 344 

New   Mexico 322 

West   Virginia. 318 

Texas 316 

Virginia 305 

Louisiana 300 

South    Dakota 275 

North    Dakota 260 

Oklahoma 259 

North  Carolma -  253 

Georgia 253 

K.ntuckv 240 

TennesBf-e 232 

South   Carolina 234 

Alabama 180 

Arkansas 182 

Missls.'-ippl 170 

Di-suict  ul  Columbia 966 

STATEMENT     OF     HEKMAN     C      NIXON.     VISITING     PlOnSSOR     OT     HISTCmT, 

in«rVIIU.ITY   OF   MISSOURI 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  please  state  your  full  name  for  the 
record  ? 

Dr  NixoN.  Herman  Clarence  Nixon  I  am  visiting  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Missouri  I  am  a  native  of  Alabama, 
with  a  {permanent  registration  In  Piedmont.  Ala  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  wheie  I  am  a  landowner,  and  have  been  for 
some  years  since   my  father  died 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  question  particularly  since  I 
Checked  on  the  voting  of  16  white  men  who  were  sharecroppers  or 
share  tenants  on  my  father's  farm  In  1912. 

Not  over  three  of  those  men  were  voting  and  possibly  one  other 
might  have  voted  but  didn't.  The  others  were  not  able  to  vote. 
Tliese  were  white  men  And  this  was  a  year  before  the  compara- 
tive prosperity  period  or  a  comparative  prosperity  period  .'cr 
farmers,  when  everyone  of  these  tenants  had  paid  out  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  had  a  balance  The  minimum  balance  was  925 
after  he  paid  out  his  crop  land  debt  and  went  home  for 
Christmas  S^me  of  them  had  $100  or  $200  That  sounded 
mighty  good  for  tenants     They  had  not  paid  their  poll  taxes. 

As  I  say,  these  were  white  men  and  there  has  been  some  con- 
nection between  the  rise  of  tenancy  among  whites  and  the  rise 
of  nonvoting  among  the   non whites 

That  gave  me  an  Interest  in  the  subject  and  I  also  lived  through, 
as  a  boy,  the  campaign  for  the  present  con&tltuUon  of  AlabjunA, 
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which  wiui  put  In  In  1901  and  there  was  agitation  over  restrlctli.g 
th*  vot*  at  that   time 

That  followed  a  period  of  Alabama  history  which  I  might  go  Into 
briefly  from  the  coti«tltuiional  p<jlnt  of  view  Just  to  Ulustrate  what 
we    have    had 

Alabama  came  Into  the  Union  In  1819  with  provisions  In  Ita  con- 
etiiution  for  general  adult  male  white  suffraRe  There  were  no 
general  reatrlctions  or  exceptions.  I  believe,  except  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  Army  could  not  vote 

In  the  next  ctinstltutlon.  1861.  when  the  South  was  getting 
ready  for  the  Confederacy,  that  provision  waa  repeated.  They 
didn't  worry  about  United  States  soldiers  then  but  they  did  have 
pnnuion  for  general  adult  male  white  suJIrage. 

In  1865  after  as  we  say  down  there,  the  "surrender" — after  the 
Burri"nd<?r  there  was  a  new  constitution  adopted  by  and  put  In  by 
•outhern  whites      It  came  Into  effect.   I  believe.   In  Decemtier   1865 

This  constitution  practically  repeated  the  language  of  the  pre- 
ceding ctinstltutions  as  to  the  enfranchisement  of  adult  male 
whites,  barring  the  Negroes  from  voting 

Sometimes  we  overUxik  the  point  that  In  the  series  of  mistakes 
In  the  Reconstruction  Period  the  South  really  made  the  first  mov» 
by  declining  to  accept  the  outctime  and  undertaking  to  bar  all 
Negroes  from  voting,  which  was  really  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  and  we  might  say  a  few  southerners  like 
Lamar  of  Mls^lsslppl 

So  that  coupled  with  what  we  still  call  black  codes  applying  to 
Negroes,  waa  a  factor  in  bringing  on  what  wo  still  call  the  radical 
rule  in  th.  South,  which  was  not  cc  inpletely  gotten  rid  of  until 
Hayes  came  to  the  White  House 

Alabama  had  a  new  constitution,  another  one  In  1868.  and  that 
reversed  for  the  first  time  the  sufTraj^e  provisions  and  provldtd 
ror  general  suffrage  Uicludlng — I  mean  for  males,  particularly,  ir- 
ciuding  Negroes  but.  of  coiiTse.  barniag  a  large  group  of  whites, 
particularly  Important  whites,  as  In  line  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  which  put  a  penalty  on  Confederate  voting.  That 
was   the    1868  constitution 

In  1875  Alabama  came  through  again  with  a  home  rtUe  constitu- 
tion, as  we  say  in  the  South,  and  that  constitution  swung  around 
to  general  manhood  >i:ffrage  without  racial  dlscrlmlnatlcn 

That  constlttitloii  was  In  operation  then  from  1875  to  1901.  In 
the  £K)s  we  had  spreading  over  the  South  pretty  wide-.sweeplng 
agrarian  unrest  and  a  challenge  to  the  conservative  or  reactionary 
government  in  the  South,  including  some  criticism  of  the  L  &  N. 
Railroad,  which  .«penl  thousands  and  more  of  money  for  control  of 
southern   legislators   and   southern    officeholders 

There  wa*  a  populous  nsinf?  within  the  Democratic  Party  In  South 
Carolina  succeeding  under  Tillman  within  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
Texas  led  by  Hogg  who  was  elected  Governor  First  within  and  then 
without  the  Democratic  Party  In  Alabama,  really  led  by  Rubin  Cobb, 
who  was  not  technically  a  Populist  but  endorsed  as  a  Popuiist  -  as  a 
farmer's  alliance  man  According  to  very  good  opinion,  including 
my  ipinlon.  which  may  not  be  so  good,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Alabama  and  counted  out  in  1892 

The  other  side  had  control  of  the  government,  and  there  were  no 
provisions  for  c<.>n testing  unless  the  Governor  would  call  a  special 
neotilcn  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  election  to  prevent  the 
Incumbent  from  succeeding  himself  He  did  not  call  the  legislature 
into  special  session  and  that  led  to  no  little  agitation 

So  Republicans  were  busy  in  the  Southern  States,  as  Democrats 
were  m  Northern  States,  lining  up  with  this  third  party  Then  the 
Cobb  movement  was  defeated  and  when  this  was  over  they  got  busy 
to  restrict  the  suffrage 

The  convention  of  1901  was  carried  on  by  deleeates.  the  majority 
of  whom  were  pledged  to  Negro  dlsfranrhl.sement;  and  It  was  stated 
rather  generally  in  that  State  at  that  time  that  no  white  men  would 
t>e  disfranchised  and  the  constitution  was  ratified  under  that  kind 
of  an  understanding 

That  was  widely  preached,  particularly  In  the  hills  They  put  up 
two  hurdles  in  that  constitution  One  hurdle  was  registration 
examination  requirements  by  »hich  the  applicant  should  own  $300 
wtTth  of  property,  as  shown  by  tlie  tax  Ixxiks  or  his  wife  might  own 
It  for  htm   or  40  acres  of  land 

If  he  did  not  own  property,  then  he  had  to  show  an  educational 
qualification  and  also  the  names  of  his  employers  for  the  past  5 
years. 

He  had  to  stand  an  educational  test,  an  employment  test,  or 
property  teat  In  order  to  register 

Then  there  was  a  second  hurdle,  namely,  the  poll  tax.  The  flrst 
hurdle  was  adequate  to  prevent  the  Negro  from  voting  The  second 
hurdle  to  some  extent,  romparatively.  was  kept  in  the  background 
and  the  third  hurdle  does  not  discriminate  Ijetwecn  races  it  was  a 
dollar  and  a  half  in  that  State  cumu'ative  up  to  43  yeari  of  age  So 
If  a  man.  born  and  registered  In  the  State  goes  from  21  to  45 
without  paying  his  poll  us  he  is  liable  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the 
preceding  period  from  31  to  45  That  w;t«  the  poll-tut  requirement 
with  an  exemption,  however    for  war  veterans 

The  Chaikman    Have  you  the  language  of  the  statute? 

Dr  Nuoj*  It  is  m  the  constitution  I  don't  have  the  language 
of  the  statute  I  have  paid  the  poll  tax  and  I  know  that  the  probate 
Jud::e  haa  the  registration  lists  turned  over  to  him 

The  Cmaixman  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  constitu- 
tional provision  is  In  the  present  Constitution  of  Alabama'* 

Dr  Nixow.  Yes.  sir  It  has  not  been  changed  except  for  a  special 
exemption  for  war  veterans,  and  that  was  made  after  the  Wcr'.d 
War  That  saved  me,  because  I  got  l)eh:nd  with  my  poll  taxes  and 
did  not  get  t>ack  until  1920,  belns  with  the  I^»ace  Conference  They 
belx>ed  us  out  by  paasing  an  exemption  fur  war  veterans   poll  taxea. 


The  polling  list  Is  made  up  by  checking  the  names  that  appear  on 
two  lists— the  two  lists  Ijemg  the  registration  and  the  poll-tax  list. 
The  two  lists  were  sent  to  the  probate  judge's  office.  The  probate 
Judge  makes  a  list  of  names  that  appear  on  both  lists.  A  fellow  has 
to  l>e  on  both  lists  to  be  on  the  p)ollliig  list  If  you  are  not  on  both 
lists  you  are  not  sxipposed  to  vote,  and  generally  they  don't  vote, 

I    because  If  there  Is  any  monkey  work  It  Is  made  up  In  making  up  the 

I    lists,  and  there  Is  not  much  check  on  making  up  that  list.     That  Is 

1    the  way  It  is  In  that  State. 

Now.  this  poll-tax  requirement  for  voting  Is  specified  In  the  con- 

I  stltutlon  In  these  eiijht  poll-tax  States  It  is  very  definitely  and 
very  clearly  In  at  least  seven  of  them      In  Tennessee  It  is  not  quite 

'  clear,  because  they  rocked  along  for  seme  time  after  the  constitu- 
tion  without   requiring   It  and   then  proceeded   to  require   It   and 

I    enforce    It      E^nforcement    there,    however,    haa    varied,     I    believe 

j    theirs  is  the  constitution  of  1875, 

!  Mr  GwTNNz  You  mean  seven  of  the  eight  States  have  these  re- 
quirements in  their  constitutions? 

Dr  Nixon  They  are  definitely  In  the  constitutions  and  there  is 
language  in  the  other  constitution  in  the  other,  but  since  they 
went  15  years  without  enforcing  It  and  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  don't 
want  to  speak  categorically  about  it,  but  they  do  have  the  poll-tax 

i  requirement  for  voting  In  Tennessee  and  It  is  being  enforced  at  the 
present  time 

Mr     MtmDocK    I    wonder,   Mr,   Chairman,    if    we   could    a.sk    some 

'  witness,  and  a,«k  Mr  Geyer  to  see  that  it  is  done,  to  put  those 
different  constitutional  provisions  In  the  record? 

The  CHAHiMAN    Yes      I  think  we  discussed  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing    It  was  understood  that  that  would  be  supplied  the  committee, 
MrGEfEH    Yes.  sir:  we  will  get  that  In  the  record.     (See  appen- 
dix 1  at  end  of  hearing  ) 

Mr  Mt-TiDocK  What  about  the  Georgia  Constitution? 
Mr  GiBBS  It  has  been  there  since  It  was  created, 
Dr  Ni.xoN  Yes,  sir  Now.  the  constitution  In  the  poll-tax  State's, 
with  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  came  In.  roughly,  between  1890 
and  1910.  aiid  statutory  enforcement  and  administrative  enforce- 
ment came  in  Teunes  ee  in  1890  One  of  the  Arkansas  statutes 
was  held  unconstitutional  becau.se  there  was  some  irregtilarity  In 
the  adoption  of  the  statute — a  technical  irregularity.  That  was 
created,  maybe.  In  1903 

Two  of  these  States'  constitutions  were  not  ratified  That  Is,  the 
conventions  were  given  power  to  adopt  and,  you  might  say.  promul- 
gate constitutions,  I  don't  know  of  ,  ny  other  State  In  the  Union 
that  has,  you  might  say,  an  unratified  constitution  today  except 
Louisiana,  which  has  Just  escaped  the  poll-tax  column,  but  is  not 
really  completely  moved  over  Into  the  other  column,  I  was  10  years 
teaching  In  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans  In  that  State  a  man.  In- 
stead of  paying  a  poll  tax.  gets  a  poll  bock  He  .''igns  It  one  year  and 
gets  a  poll  certificate  and  he  signs  It  another  year  and  gets  a  poll 
certificate  and  must  have  two  .separate  certificates  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  prior  to  the  time  he  votes  He  also  has  a  registration 
certificate  and  he  must  take  these  three  pieces  of  paper  to  the  polls. 

I    secured  at  three  different  times  and   at  two  different  places      If  I 

I  had  not  moved  from  Louisiana  I  could  not  have  voted  In  the  last 
election,  because  I  don't  remember  where  I  put  one  of  these  cer- 
tificates 

,        That    Is,   Incidentally,    the   limitation   that    the   Long    regime   put 

j  through  in  Louisiana.  It  abolished  a  monetary  payment  but  re- 
tained all  the  features  of  the  red  tape  without  minimizing  it. 

I        The  constitution  I  am  speaking  of  Is  the   1921   constitution  in 

1    Louisiana 

The  Chairman.  Dr,  Nixon.  I  am  Interested   in  a  question  and  I 

I    am  sure  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are.     Perhaps  you 

j  can  throw  a  little  light  upon  it.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  can 
by  a  statute  nullify  the  provisions  of  a  State  constitution? 

Dr  Nixon  I  think  that  Congress  has  something  to  say  about  the 
election    of    Congressmen    and    Federal    officers,    according    to    the 

I    United  States  Constitution, 

After  all.  I  understand  the  proposed  bill  applies  only  to  these 
Federal  cfflcers  and  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  Congress  has  some  power  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
democracy  in  the  election  of  these  ofBcers  and  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen 

The  Chairman  Of  course.  It  is  understood  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  will  probably  be  redrafted  and  lntrt)duced  In  a  different 
form,  but  In  that  bill.  In  the  section  that  probably  will  be  con- 
tained in  any  measure  that  is  Introduced,  is  this  language  on  page 
2,  line  11:  At  any  election  •  That  c^-rtalnly  means  a  primary 
elect i(n  I  am  Just  wondering  whether  or  net  we  could,  even 
as<^umlng  that  the  Congress  had  the  right  under  the  constitutional 
authority,  make  It  unlawful  to  require  the  payment  of  p<  11  taxes 
and  cxtr>nd  that  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  national  cfUce 

Dr    HixoN    In   the  pr.mary?     Well.   I  believe  you  could  find   Su- 
preme Court  decuions  both  ways  on  that. 
The  Chairm.^n    Yes 

Dr  Nixon  Ycu  have  the  Newberry  case  which  would  work  agalnirt 
your  having  p<jwer  and  you  would  have  one  or  two  of  thee;-  Texas 
canes  Incitiintally,  there  Is  an  Intelligent  Negro  over  there  by  the 
name  of  Nixcn  He  got  a  case  through  the  Supreme  Coiirt  and  he 
won.  I  believe  once  or  twice,  and  finally  they  kept  changing  the 
tactics  on  him  and  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  through,  but  there 
Is  a  decision  where  it  seems  to  me  that  something  might  be  worked 
out. 

The  Ch.^ip.man  I  have  In  mind  exactly  that  case  and  the  Newberry 
case  I  have  been  trying  to  read  the  two  cases  together  and  frankly 
I  am  ccn'used      I  would  like  to  have  somebody  discuss  It 

Dr  Nlton  Of  course,  the  later  cases  are  In  your  favor.  If  that 
means  anything  The  Newberry  case  is  atwut  15  years  old  or  some- 
thing like  that. 
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Mr  GwTNNi.  Dr  Nixon.  I  think  this  whole  question  of  how  far 
the  Federal  Government  can  ^;n  m  these  elections  seme  day  has  to 
be  met  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  service  if  someone  during 
Ih'se  hearings  would  go  into  that   subject  from  a   legal  standpoint 

Mr  Geteh  We  have  planned  that  and  we  will  have  wltueaees  on 
that. 

Mr,   GwYNNE    I   will   be   very   Interested   In  hearing   that 

The  Chairman  Yes.  there  is  confusion  in  the  courts  because  of 
these  two  lines  of  decisions,  and.  Just  as  Mr  Gwynne  has  said. 
Buouer  or  lattr  the  courts  are  going  to  be  culled  upon  to  flatly 
decide  the  question 

Dr  Nixon  It  started  off  In  the  beginning  with  Congressmen  being 
picked  ty  the  Stales  In  any  manner  they  wanted  to  and  if  they  got 
any  pay  the  States  paid  them  Then  they  moved  over  to  a  Federal 
system  with  a  certain  amount  of  Federal  control,  and.  of  course. 
the  Congress  certainly  exercised  a  certain  control  ever  Southern 
States  after  1865.  not  only  on  the  theory  of  rebellion  but  on  the 
theory,  as  I  understand,  of  not  havmg  republican  governments 
among  the  Southern  States 

I  mltrht  point  out.  and  then  I  am  through,  that  this  expansion 
of  suflrage  in  the  Uuittd  States,  to  a  great  extent,  not  its  first 
lmf>e*us  m  the  South,  through  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  followers 
and  his  original  party 

It  Is  based  on.  as  I  see  It.  an  acceptance  of  belief  In  the  goodness 
of  the  common  man.  and  wo  might  Include  c  ilorcd  men  The 
majority  rf  people  are  Inherently  pood  and  the  majority  of  people 
are  competent  to  take  education  and  participate  in  government 
That  was  given  a  coonskln  democratic  meaning  under  Jackson, 
another  President  hailing  from  the  South 

I  think  you  will  find  from  Jefferson  to  Jacks<in  a  development 
of  democratic  suffrage  in  the  United  States  with  a  removal  of 
economic  limitations  on  suffrage,  and  we  had  by  the  time  of  the 
Jackson  administration  the  emergence  of  the  common  mnn  Into  the 
place  of  ix)lltical  power  I  am  not  counting  the  colored  man; 
and  with  the  emancipation  the  South  began  to  toy  with  the  idea 
of  limiting  the  vote,  flrst  to  limit  Negro  voting,  and  they  wound 
up  by  limiting  white  voting,  illustrating  the  old  saying  of  Booker  T, 
Washington  that  yru  cannot  keep  a  man  down  In  the  ditch  without 
staying  down  with  him 

We  prevented  Negroes  from  voting,  and  when  we  got  through 
we  found  we  were  preventing  the  pKX)r  whites  from  voting,  too.  In 
most  ot  the  Southern  State-s,  except  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 
an>-way.  there  are  more  whites  of  voting  age  unable  to  vote  than 
there  are  Negroes,  and  the  poll  tax  is  a  large  Item  In  that 

The  Chairman    What   1-^  the  poll  tax  In  those  States? 

Dr  Nixon  It  varies  from  $1  to  »2  per  annum.  As  I  fay.  It  Is 
cumulative  in  Alabama  and  some  other  States  Two  years  must 
be  paid  before  you  can  vote,  and  then  some  of  them  have  penalties 
I  believe  In  one  of  the  States  It  is  doubled  if  you  don't  pay  by  a 
certain  date  Anyway.  It  Is  a  minimum  of  $1  If  paid  on  time  and 
In  advance — ycu  mlRht  say  In  time  to  vote — and  some  of  them  are 
cumulative  and  some  of  them  limited  cumulation  and  some  of  them 
penalties  A  financial  field  chairman  of  the  W  P  A  told  me  that 
In  11  Southern  Stales  we  had  1.500,000  families  In  1938  with  incomes 
of  $200  or  less.  Including  what  was  produced  at  home,  as  well  as 
cash  Income      It  Is  pretty  hard  for  a  family  like  that   to  vote 

Now.  going  back  to  my  16  white  men.  Of  the  15,  there  were 
12  who  could  not  vote  Of  the  16.  there  were  3  voters  There  was 
1  who  might  have  be«'n  limited  by  residence,  so  we  will  count  him 
as  the  fourth  one  There  were  4  voters  out  of  the  15  families — 
between  20  and  25  percent.  Of  course,  not  all  of  them  were  of  age. 
That  was  prior  to  women's  suffrage,  but  that  is  a  pretty  small  vote 
for  that  qroup  of  men 

Mr  Gwtnne  In  the  States  that  have  poll-tax  requirements  do 
they  also  have  educatuinal  requirements  for  voting? 

Dr  Nixon.  Yes.  sir  It  Is  generally  educational  or  property  re- 
quirements Tennessee  does  not.  1  believe  Tennctste  has  no  reg- 
istration of  property  except  residence,  but  t*iere  Is  a  poll-tax  require- 
ment In  Tennessee  I  believe  all  these  other  States  have  some  kind 
of  educational  requirement 

Mr  GwvNNE  If  the  poll-tax  requirement  Is  removed,  would  the 
educational  requirement  continue  to  restrict  voting  a  great  deal? 

Dr  Nixon  It  would  You  would  still  have  an  educational  re- 
quirement in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  you  would  have  It  In  Virginia, 
and  you  would  have  It  In  other  States 

There  were  three  Negroes  in  my  community  voting  aftw-  the  Ala- 
bama constitution  of  1901  because  they  were  landowners  and  they 
always  vot*d.  but  no  other  Negroes  In  that  precinct  did  vote,  and 
•om<  how  or  another  they  p.-nd  their  poll  taxes  at  leant  until  they 
got  to  be  4ft  It  Is  not  required  aft^r  you  are  46,  provided  y(,u  ha\e 
them  paid  up  when  you  are  46  That  Is  the  way  it  works  there. 
It  all  means  a  decline  of  civic  interest  In  these  rural  communities 
The  political  forums  in  the  country  stores  disappeared  because  *o 
few  people  were  concerned  with  voting      They  found  other  subjt<ti 

to  talk   iib'JUt 

I  grew  up  m  a  country  store  behind  a  counter  in  this  little 
posf-um-trot  community  where  I  got  my  real  human  evidence  That 
Is  all  I  have 

Tlie  Chairman  Dr,  Nixon,  you  have  testified  as  to  the  percentage 
of  people  who  vote  In  the  States  where  poll  taxes  are  required  I 
wonder  if  you  could  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of  what  per- 
centage would  vote  if  that  re-qulslte  were  removed  but  the  requisite 
«a  to  education  still  remained 

Dr  Nixon  Well,  we  have  three  States  which  have  removed  It  in 
the  last  20  years  and  there  Is  an  Increase  In  the  voting  North 
Carolina  has  no  poll-tax  requirement  and  neither  has  Florida. 


Tlie  Chatrman,  North  Carolina  has  no  poll-tax  requirement,  but 
an  educ^lior.al  requirement? 

Dr  Nixon  That  is  it.  but  when  they  removed  the  poll  tax  they 
got  an  increased  vote  and  they  got  a  vote  that  is  way  ahead  of  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  The  vote  moved  up  with  the  removal  of  the 
poll-tax  requirement,  Tlie  vote  In  Louisiana  moved  up.  and  the 
big  vote  In  the  last  election  can  be  partly  explained  by  that  And 
the  vote  moved  up  in  Florida.  So  at  least  we  have  that  collateral 
evidence  that  the  votes  in  these  Slates  run  ahead  of  the  votes  In 
the  neiKhboring  States 

You  have  a  duecl  comparison.  There  Is  a  poll  tax  here  ai.d  no  poll 
tax  over  here.  Of  course.  In  Louisiana  we  were  vtrj-  much  con- 
cerned at  time:;  about  qualifying  to  vote — whether  we  voted  or  not. 
Sometimes  we  figured  that  the  vote  wasn't  worth  anything  and  that 
some  of  us  were  going  to  lose  our  votes  anyway,  as  the  saying  gpes, 
but  we  wanted  to  have  a  vote  for  civic  purposes. 

Tliere  is  a  connection  between  civil  rights  and  the  vote. 

Incidentally,  the  same  group  that  worked  for  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  among  the  founding  fathers  also  worked  for  the  BUI  of 
Rights  amendment  to  the  Coiistltutlon  of  the  United  Statea. 
There  is  a  connection  between  those  two  F>olnts  historically  and 
constitutionally,  you  might  say.  and  there  Is  a  connection  between 
the  vote  and  the  protection  of  civil  rights  lu  all  communities. 
Including  our  own  South,    I  am  through. 

The  Chairman  Any  questions?  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Nixon 

Mr.  Geyer.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  state  that  Senator  Thomas 
will  be  here  at  one  of  our  hearings  to  discuss  the  constitutionality 
of  this  thing-  -Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  so  I  think  wc  will  have  a 
good  disctission  on  that.  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  few  more  words  he  would 
like   to  say. 

The  Chairman    Very  well,  Dr    Nixon 

Dr,  Nixon,  I  have  a  little  statement  that  I  picked  out  of  Constitu- 
tional Congress  of  1901,     May  I  read  It? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Dr,  Nixon,  This  is  by  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention.  He 
says: 

"Tliere  will  be.  Mr.  President,  when  the  battle  comes  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Africans,  things  said  here  that  we  do  not  want 
to  go  before  the  court  of  the  United  Stales.  We  will  say  things 
down  here  In  our  own  southern  way  and  In  the  great  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Alabama  that  we  do  not  read  and  criticize  day 
after  day.' 

Now,  that  Is  Judge  Tom  Heflln.  a  member  of  the  convention,  sup- 
porting a  motion  not  to  keep  stenographic  notes  of  the  convention. 
The  motioii  was  defeated. 

Mr   Gevkr    Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Collins,  If  you  will  call  him. 

The  Chairman    Mr    Henry   Collins. 

Mr   Gibbs.  May  1  ask  where  you  reside? 

Mr,  Collins,  Bvrn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Acceptance  Speech  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace 
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OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUrKY 

IN  THE  SPLN'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  30  ilcgisUitive  day  of  Monday,  August  5).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    HON     HE3«fRT   A.   WALLACE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace  accepting  the 
Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record   as  follows: 

Corigressman  Jones.  Chairman  Valentine,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, you  are  oltlclally  conferring  on  me  tonight  the  greatest  honor 
of  my  life.  The  office  of  Vice  President  under  the  Constitution 
serves  In  a  unique  way  am  a  link  between  the  executive  and  legU- 
latlve  branches  of  our  Oovernmc nt. 

And  It  Is  an  unusually  great  h'  nor  to  be  the  running  mate  of 
the  one  man  who  more  than  any  other,  represents  security  for 
democracy  in  the  modern  world 

F(jr  nearly  8  years  President  Rcxjsevelt  haa  battled  for  democracy 
and  freedcm    for  their  preservation  at  tinrae  and  abroad 

B  Jth  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  shaken  to  the  depths 
by  the  crisis  of  1932  Germany  met  that  crisis  with  dictatorship 
and  Hitler.  The  United  Sutes  met  it  with  democracy  and  Roose- 
velt, ^ 

Hitler  believed  In  government  by  a  band  of  Nazi  overlords,  with 
Hitler  hlrr.stlf  as  the  dictator  at  the  top.  Rcxjsevelt  believed  in 
government  by  the  p<»opie  and  for  the  people. 

Hitler  believed  m  reducing  the  status  of  working  men  and 
women  to  that  of  serfs  IV>o6evelt  believed  In  putting  the  com- 
mon man  first — Improving  his  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
upholding    m   law   the    right   of   collective    bargaming. 
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HlU^r  bellPTwl  »n  dominating  both  Individuals  and  nations  by 
toTce  R  )OscvT!t  br'.ieved  :n  the  gotd-neighbor  policy,  among  Indl- 
Tidual*  Knd   am<  n^    iiallon* 

H.iler  believed  in  war  through  preparedness,  that  preparedness 
wa-s  meant  fr>r  war  R*>)bevelt  believed  In  peace  through  pre- 
paredness   that  preparedness  was  meant  for  peace 

Hitler  believed  in  barter  deal«.  so  a.s  to  fts?ht  his  economic  war 
preliminary  to  military  war  Roosevelt  b«-lleved  In  freer  world 
trade  and  a  hiRber  standard  of  living  for  all  nations 

Hitler  believed  that  all  freedom  must  be  crxished  Roosevelt 
believed  in  fret-dom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion  -those  safe- 
guards of  free  men  which  we  m  America  hold  dearer  than  life 
lUvlf, 

HrTLEK    AS    ENEMT    OF    DEMOCRACY 

Adolf  Hitler  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  all  democracy  FYank- 
lln  Rocnevelt  was  its  eager  servant  and  faithful  defender  before 
the  whole  world 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  shared  the  Ro»>sevelt  belief  in 
1933  But  not  one  In  a  million  saw  so  early  and  so  clearly  as  he 
the  wor!d-shakini?  significance  at  the  Hitler  doctrine 

Only  R«>)sevelt  had  the  unusual  combination  of  many  months 
j-pent  as  a  bov  m  European  countries,  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
o^  hHtorv.  experience  as  AssUslant  Secretary  of  the  'Navy  in  the 
flr«t  Worid  War  access  to  the  day-by-day  infcrmatton  brought  in 
by  the  trained  observers  In  the  State  Department,  and  wisdom  to 
relate  that  inforpiatlon  to  its  significance  for  America 

Tlius  It  was  that  Roosevelt,  earlier  than  almost  anyone  else,  saw 
that  the  dominating  world  Issue  was  freedom  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  versus  '  ivery  and  a  lower  standard  of  living  fcr  all 
except  the  Nazi  govern. ng  class  Week  after  week  and  year  after 
year  I  have  sjit  in  Cabinet  meetings  and  heard  the  complete  ac- 
cord between  the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  on  this  issue  at  a 
time  when  most  Americans  were  not  aware  of  the  terrible  storm 
cloud  on   the  horizon 

Time  after  time  the  President  voiced  the  broadest  possible  warn- 
ings to  the  public  m  an  efTort  to  stir  our  people  from  their  slum- 
ber For  these  efforts  he  was  charged  with  being  a  warmonger. 
But  the  President  kept  on  telling  the  truth  as  he  saw  It  and 
events  have  proved  both  the  sincerity  of  his  warnings  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  Judgment 

RcK»evelt  has  striven  with  greater  vigor  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent to  build  international  good  will,  international  trade,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  In  these  efforts  Adolf  Hitler  was  stum- 
blinit  block  No    1 

Rcx»evelfs  task  was  rendered  difficult  enough  by  the  opposition 
of  Hitler  abroad  but  his  handicaps  were  multiplied  by  a  continu- 
ous and  bitter  partisan  opposition  at  home 

The  dominant  leader.ship  of  this  Republican  oppoeltlcn  has  never 
Undersuod.  and  has  apparently  been  unwilling  to  tind  out.  what 
the  rise  of  Hitler  meant  to  farmers  workers,  and  businessmen  in 
the   United   Spates 

This  blind  leaderslr.p  believed   that   the  United   State*  could   be 

Kronper*  lis.  no  matter  what  happened  to  Europe,  no  matter  what 
appeik^d  to  Asia  no  matter  what  might  be  <.ur  rrUtinnshlp  with 
Latin  America  Whrn  R««<»ev»^li  tried  to  adjust  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Urjited  m*t«»»  to  a  sick  world  they  fctifbt  him  at  h<  me 
m»  Hitler  fought   him  abro-td 

Hnw  of  the  bilirr  atiark*  on  Ro'mevelt*  prf>fram  were  difrctly 
Ifi.ptred  bt  a«»nt«  erf  HitUr  in  thi«  country  Others  were  mrrely 
blindly  p»rtiMn  But  whatrver  ihr  m<rtlve  th*  effect  Wfw  the 
mttnr  (hTM*  aitarkJi  cin  Rocw»*ett  and  hu  pr<j«rsm  playt^  into 
the  haiMl*  at  HiUef  Every  evidrnce  of  c;ppc*iiion  Ui  R«>«eveU 
wtrhtn   the  United  State*  ha*  t>«^n   re-a*on   tor  rejoicing   in   Berlin 

rot  mor*  than  7  years  RiKnirvelt  ha«  been  working  steadily  to 
help  tlie  American  prople  build  an  up-to-date  democracy  capable 
of  bruiRing  •MTurity  to  the  families  of  this  Nation  Parm  income 
and  lactory  pay  rolls,  the  two  Btninr  lei?5  of  recovery,  have  b<^)th 
t>een  more  than  doubled  Business  profits  have  been  restored  and 
" Increased 

The  danger  to  democracy  from  within,  which  threatened  us  in 
1033.  has  b««n  safely  met  The  Roosevelt  remedy  was  not  a  resort 
to  dictatorship,  which  9<i  many  conservatives  were  demanding  in 
1{M3.  but  simply  more  democracy  The  Roosevelt  programs  gave 
more   power   to  the   people 

DKrTNSK   BTFOrr   IS   SLTIVETED 

Now  we  have  launched  en  a  great  national  effort  to  build  up  otir 
defenses  against  the  threat  from  abroad  Under  the  leadership  of 
Roosevelt  this  effort  was  begun  oeveral  years  ago  We  now  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  airplanes  as  in  1933  and  double  the  tonnage 
of  (\Khtlng  ships  afloat  or  under  construction  We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  Army  Thla  la  a  splendid  start,  but  It  Is  only  a  start 
It  will  be  pushed  until  America  is  fully  prepared  to  defend  herself 
against  any  emergency 

Like  the  measures  of  economic  adjustments,  defense  preparation 
also  met  with  short-sighted  obstructionist  tactics.  Why  build  so 
many  airplanes?  Why  build  another  set  of  locks  at  the  Panama 
Canal?  Why  spend  Government  money  to  store  up  strategic  war 
materials?  Why  create  a  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  to  harness 
the  power  and  water  and  soil  resources  of  a  great  Nation  against 
a  day  of  military   need? 

To  some  extent  those  interests  obstructing  the  national  defense 
did  have  their  way  They  caused  appropriations  to  be  whittled 
down  and  brought  needless  delays  The  T  V  A  w-^  fought  In 
Congress,  in  the  courts  and  m  the  press  Even  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  oppoaltlon  was  still  trying  to  block  the  building  of  one  more 
T.  V  A  dam.  the  power  which  Is  needed  to  produce  alummum  that 
Is  Indispensable  In  otu*  airplanes. 


Fortunately  that  particular  opposition  has  been  overcome  But 
of  the  93  votes  cast  against  this  mcaSure  In  the  House  on  July  30 
every-  one  was  a  Republican  vote.  Such  resistance  to  our  military 
progress  was  encouraging  Hitler,  but  It  was  definitely  Injurious  to 
our  own   welfare 

Now,  at  last,  some  of  the  Republicans  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  Nation  really  Is  In  danger  National  defense  Is  going  ahead, 
and  the  whole  country  can  ?lve  thanks  that  the  program  Is  In  such 
wise  and  experienced  hands 

The  total  defense  of  modern  war  requires  thousands  of  cfUcers  and 
men  skilled  In  the  mechanics  of  the  gas  engine,  the  airplane  and  the 
tank  We  must  not  only  construct  a  giant  air  force  but  know  how- 
to  operate  and  service  it.  We  must  protect  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  must  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  an  increased  Navy, 
with  air  bases  and  through  cooperation  with  Canada  and  the  rest 
of  the  Americas  By  preparing  completely  now.  we  shall  have  the 
best  chance  of  keeping  out  of  war 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  dictators  have  definite  de- 
signs against  this  hemisphere.  Their  tactics  here  as  In  Europe 
are  to  divide  and  conquer  They  hope  by  propaganda  and  bartering 
agrt>ement-i  to  set  one  nation  against  another  They  hope  to  set 
each  class  against  another  class.  They  Inspire  a  multitude  of  angry 
voices  in  every  democratic  nation  Out  cf  the  confusion  which 
they  have  created  they  hope  to  build  political  power  and  eventually 
military  power 

TTie  fact  that  our  Presidential  campaign  and  election  come  now 
Is  most  welcome  to  the  dictators  They  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
yielding Roosevelt  They  know  that  a  political  campaign  Is  dis- 
tracting to  cur  people  And  they  know  that  In  the  many  months 
that  would  elapse  before  a  new  Administration  could  act  effectively 
thev  might  have  their  chance 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Republican  leaders  are  willfully 
or  consciously  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  replacement  of  Roo-^evelt.  even  If  it  were  by  the  most 
patriotic  leadership  that  could  be  found,  would  cause  Hitler  to 
rejoice  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  turn  their  backs 
on  the  man  that  Hitler  wants  to  see  defeated. 

ROOSEVELT  IS  CALXED  SYMBOL 

In  the  opinion  of  the  world — In  the  eyes  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
stricken  nations  under  their  heel — Roosevelt  has  become  the  symbol 
of  democracy  And  more  Important  he  Is  the  symbol  of  democracy 
to  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  He  has  proved  his  friendship 
for  them  by  more  than  7  years  of  fair  dealing  as  a  Rood  neighbor 
Hitler  must  not  be  permitted  to  break  the  solidarity  of  the 
Americas 

If  the  Americas  present  to  the  Axis  powers  the  same  divided  front 
as  the  democracies  of  Eurcpe  presented  to  them  we  shall  assuredly 
walk  the  same  path  of  destruction  and  lost  freedom  In  the  United 
States  as  well  as  In  the  other  America.*  we  find  certain  men  who  for 
purp<ise*  of  their  own  profit  want  Er-.Rland  to  give  up  her  fi(?ht 
against  Hitler  and  who  are  strong  for  economic  appeasement  be- 
tween the  Americas  and  a  German-controlled  Eurcpe 

In  that  direction  lies  slavery  even  though  It  is  suuar-roated  with 
promises  of  prosperity  Those  who  stand  for  business  appeasement 
with  Oermany  are  the  backbone,  even  thnuRh  unwittinKly.  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  fifth  columns  '  For  the  sake  of  profit  m 
1941  they  would  *«tl  out  their  t^wn  future  and  tbetr  children's 
freedom 

The  busine«»men  of  western  Europe  followed  this  path  to  their 
sorrow  If  we  cf  the  Amfrica*  are  not  made  of  •t«-rner  stuff,  we 
vhall  Ko  down  a«  they  havr  gone  down  Our  weapon*  are  unity 
tcyr  total  defense  and  a  determination  not  to  engage  in  economic 
appeasement 

Here  in  thU  ccuntry  we  tre  developing  preparedness  on  sll  fronts 
On  the  agri'ultural  front,  we  have  stored  In  the  ever-normal 
granary  tremendous  reserve  supplies  while  at  the  same  time  by 
commodity  loans  we  ha\e  protected  farm  prices  and  the  purchasing 
p«jwer  of  farmers  for  cfty  products  We  have  increased  cur  soil 
fertiUtv  In  every  county  and  every  township,  there  are  farmer 
committees  which  are  prepared  to  meet  any  defense  need  Involving 
agriculture 

REPt'BLICANS     VQ-rE   CHTD 

The  farm  program  has  been  such  a  succe5vs  that  Republican  lead- 
ers are  now  commending  it  In  the  hopes  of  getting  farm  votes  next 
November  But  the  real  attitude  of  the  Republicans,  which  fcr 
many  years  has  been  against  farmers'  interests,  has  been  revealed 
anew  by  two  thln«s  which  have  happened  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
since  the  Republicans  adopted  their  platform  and  nominated  their 
candidate. 

One  Is  a  selection  of  a  Republican  campaign  manager  who  In 
15  years  In  Congress  has  never  voted  for  one  vital  and  constructive 
farm  law  The  other  is  the  vote  m  Congre.ss  4  weeks  ago  on  funds 
for  commodity  loans — the  loans  on  corn,  on  wheat,  on  cotton,  which 
bring  about  the  storage  of  reserve  supplies  and  protect  farmers' 
prices  and  Income 

Democrats  voted  100  percent  for  these  loans.  Republicans,  led 
by  the  personally  selected  Repuilcan  campaign  manager,  voted 
106  to  38  against  them  Mind  you.  this  attempt  to  deal  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  farm  program  was  made  only  5  weeks  after  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  convention  had  solemnly  pledjjed  Itself  to  help  the 
farmer,  including  in  such  help  commodity  loans 

And  It  was  made  only  4  days  before  the  farmers  were  given  assur- 
ances by  the  Republican  .standard  Ijearer  right  here  in  Des  Moines 
that  their  program  would  not  be  harmed  The  Republican  leaders 
say  nice  things  about  the  farm  program  to  get  votes  from  the 
farmer.  But  when  it  comes  to  voting  for  the  farmer  they  Just  don't 
deliver  the  goods. 
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There  are  now  enough  Democrats  In  Congress  to  protect  tho 
farmers  against  attempts  like  this  to  hamstring  their  program 
Tho^e  Democrats  will  be  needed  again  and  again  after  the  November 
election. 

HtJMAN   VALVES    ARE   STRESSED 

On  the  social-security  preparedness  front,  the  admlni.stratlon  has 
started  the  Job  of  taking  care  of  our  aged  and  unemployed.  Contin- 
ually we  have  put  human  values  first.  We  believe  that  no  one  who 
is  willing  to  work  should  be  allowed  to  starve  We  have  Improved 
the  health  of  millions  by  means  of  food-stamp  and  school-lunch 
programs 

We  have  stood  at  all  times  for  national  unity  To  aid  In  our  na- 
tional defense  we  have  called  In  the  best  men  regardless  of  party. 
In  terms  of  action,  the  National  Di^fense  Commission  represents 
splendid  cooperation  between  agriculture,  labor,  lndustr>-.  and  gov- 
ernment 

We  are  obtaining  national  unity  on  the  "fifth  column"  front  by 
enlisting  in  a  commcn-sense  way  the  cooperation  of  local  and  State 
authcrities  We  are  determined  to  break  up  the  plgantlc  interna- 
tional conspiracy  through  which  the  Nazis  are  trying  to  subjugate 
our  country 

A  materialistic  rellpion  of  darkness,  based  on  force  and  lies  and 
led  by  prophets  of  evil,  is  striding  across  the  world  This  war  Is 
more  than  a  clash  of  rival  imperialisms.  It  is  a  war  to  destroy 
freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  a  war  to  prevent  the  people  of  North  and  S  luth  America 
from  developing  their  resources  without  payinn  tribute  to  Europe 
and  without  being  the  victims  of  European  secret  police  serving  a 
telf-appointed  mat-ter  race  There  is  no  denying  the  strength  and 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  this  satanlc  doctrine. 

It  transcends  economics  and  politics  to  invade  the  personal  life. 
It  proclaims  might  as  the  supreme  god  and  the  new  Nazi  master 
race  as  the  mightiest  of  all.  with  a  special  destiny  to  direct  and 
exploit  and  enslave  every  people  In  the  world 

Against  this  dark  and  bloody  faith  we  of  the  New  World  set  the 
faith  of  .American. sm.  of  Protestantism,  of  Catholicism,  of  Judaism. 
Our  faith  Is  ba-ed  on  l>ellef  that  the  possibilities  In  an  individual 
are  not  determined  by  race,  social  background,  or  wealth 

We  t)elleve  In  the  maximum  fretMiom  which  can  be  obtained 
without  anarchy  or  Intolerance  Democracy  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  religions  which  have  the  largest  following  in  the  United  States. 
Democracy  and   Americanism  are  identical! 

Both  are  utterly  opposed  to  totalitarianism,  with  Its  exaltation 
of  might.  Its  suppression  of  freedom,  and  its  claims  to  racial 
supremacy. 

PVTS    FAI-TH    IN    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  the  notification  ceremonies  this  eve- 
ning with  an  acceptance,  becau.se  I  believe  the  Dfmocratlc  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  Is  far  better  equipped 
than  the  opposition  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Americas  He 
has  understo<-)d  the  Hitler  menace  from  the  start. 

Powerful  elrments  in  <  ur  opposition  will,  if  the  R'-publlcans 
come  Into  power,  force  us  to  make  one  economic  concession  after 
another  to  the  totalitarian  countries  These  appensers  will  have 
their  way  if  the  Republicans  win.  becatise  they  will  have  con- 
tributed so  largely,  both  politically  and  financially,  to  the  Repub- 
lican cause 

These  pecplc  believe  the  Republicans  In  pow«-r  would  give  them 
profitable  bu«lneM  with  a  Oerman-controlJed  Europe  at  the  earliest 
prjasible  moment  Meat  Ri  publlcaru  may  not  yet  realize  it  but 
their  party  U  the  party  of  appeaMinent  In  the  United  tii*U%  t^xlay. 
It  is  the  party  which  the  tctalitarun  ptjwers  will  bark  in  every  »ay 
p^jMlble  Of  all  thf  men  In  the  United  States.  R/>o»evelt  best  knows 
the  danger  cf  making  economic  concessions  to  the  dictators 

Between  now  and  November  I  propose  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
arouse  the  American  p>ccple  to  the  need  for  p«ace  through  pre- 
paredness, to  the  importance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas, 
and  to  the  duty  of  businessmen,  workers,  and  farmers  to  cooper- 
ate together  for  full  employment  and  for  the  national  defense. 

For  I  sincert  ly  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party  under  Rtjosjvelt 
wUl  brst  give  us  a  higher  standard  of  living,  unity  within  our  coun- 
try, safety  from  external  afjgresslon.  and  freedom  on  this  h:ml- 
q>here  for  ourseUes  and  our  children. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30, 1940 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  remarks 
and  tables  on  the  United  States  export  trade  during  the 
European  war  period. 

Hitler  and  the  European  war  have  prevented  the  further 
bogging  down  of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  reciprocal -trade  program 
as  it  affects  our  export  trade.  In  compairlng  our  export  trade 
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for  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war,  September  1933 
to  May  1940.  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1938  and  1939. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tiend  of  our  export  trade  m  the  1939 
period  was  downward  from  exports  of  the  1938  period  in  ail 
groups  of  exports.  Then,  in  the  war  period  of  1940.  exports 
were  somewhat  stimulated  in  some  groups  due  to  war 
demands. 

Wheat  and  other  crude  foodstuffs  are  the  only  export  group 
not  benefiting  from  the  European  war.     'See  table  3.) 

Table  3  shows  conclusively  the  .serious  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  You  will  note  that 
in  1938  crude  fccdstuffs  exported  totaled  $190,409,000.  and  this 
has  been  reduced  to  $65,230,000  for  the  same  period  in  1940. 
This  table  shows  about  a  66-perccnt  reduction  in  exixirt.s 
of  farm  products  from  1938  to  1940.  Agriculture  has  already 
suffered  a  severe  dislocation  and  inequality  because  of  the 
present  European  war.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar  at  the  present  time  is  78  cents,  using  the  1910-14  period 
as  a  hundred.  In  my  opinion,  we  will  not  have  economic 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  until  agriculture  is  placed  on 
a  parity  with  labor  and  industry. 
United  Statts  Exports  of  Raw  Materials.  Foodstutfs.  and  Manu- 

FACTURFD     PRODUCTS     DURING     THF     FlRST     9     MONTHS     OF     EUROPEAN 

War.  Septemeeh   1939  t«i  May    1940.  by  World  Trade  Areas 
Table  1    -Total  dovicsttc  exports  of  United  States 
(Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Comnierce  fi(rurps| 


f  month:)  ending  May  31— 

Exported  to- 

1938  (pre-war) 

1930  (pre-war) 

1940  rwar 
(leriod) 

Total  exports  of  United  SUtes 

S3.S00,6at,0M 

t2. 197. 832.  (100 

S2,9aR.674.000 

I.atln  America: 

Mexif".  Centrsl  America,  Cuba, 
and  West  Indies 

224.  ft.S2.  non 

267.  992,  000 

20i..«;7.s.ooo 

210  47fi.  000 

2.')7  93S  non 

South  Aiiienca 

Xf>  K.-tu  urn 

Total,  Latin  America 

4R2.<M4,nno 
3«4.M2.0O0 
l.l.M.  911.000 
410.0T.V0IM 
7.S.  MM,  00(1 
105.  iec,(N» 

412  O.*;!  («K)          .'lUO  777  000 

Canaila,  etc' .     ....... 

3011  :{.M   (M(l           44'  IIV>  ((II 

Kiirope  

A»I3          ..... ... .... ....... 

919  f.71,  (100  '    1.2'IS. '.<!.'.  (WIO 
39.S  V7;i  IRHI  1        4M   .VU  llkl 

<*<«ania 

61   HOI  OOil  '          77  .V47  (lU 

Afrit*  

>  Inrliides  Newfrnindland.  I^lirador,  Mlfjucton,  and  iinenluul. 
Table  2 — Export*  o/  rruiir  mater  tain  tcottcm.  tobacco,  crude  petro- 
leum, coal,  photphate  rock,  undrttaed  /utb,  etc.) 


tawatlMra<nnff  Mmy»l~ 

F.t|>«nr<l  i«— 

IV3»  (im-mat) '  IVHt  tytf-mu, 

l>«,  iwnr 

T«iUl  cni'Jr  malTlals 

mX  9T7,  MO      $¥».  M9.  <iw 

VM.  w,.  i»n 

I-ailn  Am«Tl'-a 

Mrxki/,  <  ciiirnl  Ameru-a,  ("utia, 

and  West   liilu-s 

Ckfutb  America. . .........— 

0.702.000 

4.  (I2S.  000 
6.  7W.000 

7,239.000 
II  MO  OOO 

Toinl,  I^tio  Amorka 

Canada,  rtc' 

Kiir<i|ie 

Asia      

12.21.V000 
M.OK7.aiO 

»-ifilfl.OIJt) 

M.  24"*.  (100 

6.  M\  000 

2.043,000 

10.  424.(IU 

7Z7».VO(IO 

24-2.0?l.(»l') 

74.  40(1.  (HH 

7.  Ml.  OUI 

Z3U1.000 

lOfl.  922.  IMJ 
;«I0.  244.  (IM 
Ua  91K  (nil 

(Kvanla 

a  K'lH  III) 

Africa  

2.  JC4,  UOO 

■  Includes  Newfoundland.  Labradar,  Mir]uelon.  and  Orccnland. 

Table  3  —Exports    of    crude    foodstuffs     (tchcat,    corn,    and    other 

grams,  apples,  oranges,  and  other  fresh  fruits,  potatoes  and  other 

fresh  vegetables,  etc.) 


9  months  eDdin«  May  31  — 

Exported  to- 

1928  (pre-war) 

1930  (pre-war) 

'    I'.HtXwnt 
|»-ri(>d) 

Total  crude  (oudstufTs        

$190.  40U.  000 

Sill.  034. 000 

|AS  230  000 

Latin  Am«Tira: 

MixKi).  Central  America,  Cuba, 
aixi  West  lndK*s 

:i.\)4\tn»\ 

r.  904. 000 
1,063,000 

.'  one.  000 

touth  .\merica 

2.U6I),000 

Total,  Latin  Anwrica 

\2.  IV..  (»«J 

4.*..  U36.  (100 

129.0.V.000 

2,  XJf,.  UW 

3IX«.  (UJO 

nfti.  000 

8.M7,000 

21.957,000 

74,  990.  noo 

4. 5«\  tta 

274.IUU 
64A.000 

8,027,000 

Canada,  etc* 

19,  Ma;  000 

34.n7.0« 
2,3V2.0Q0 

Europe 

A.Ma    ......................... 

(  n  ania 

Alrica 

aifi.noo 

4MJ.(J0O 

1  Includes  Ntwfoundlaad,  LaLradur,  MitjuduD,  and  Circculaud, 


MM 
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TABt.i  4 — Exports  of  manufarturrd  foodstuffs  ttcheat  flour,  meats — 
Hams,  bacvn  pork,  and  canned  meats  Lard,  edible  cnl%  and  jats. 
canned  leQetables,  fruits  and  flyh.  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  oil  cake 
and  mcai.  etc  ) 


9  months  ending  May  31  — 

Ei;«jr*H  to— 

MW(pf*-«v> 

nw  ,'war 

Total  maulKtaNd  fbodstulls 

ttHiia^oao 

tl47.886,0n 

tiTauiooo 

Lclln  Amrrtc*: 

N(<tirt<   (vnind  Atntrk*.  Cuba. 
«n<1  W*^t  In'tiirs 

7.479,000 

24.972  nno 
8,737,000 

2».w«.nno 

SonUi  Amrtica     ~ 

12. 03(1.  IM) 

Tnutl.  Latin  Aowrin 

J5.l2i.onn 
s,i7zaio 

84.  21 1,  on 

li.niH.  nn> 

1,  742. '»») 

a,au.uua 

33.  TOB.nno 

H.2^^(M» 

ST.  23U.  000 
14.  *«.  OrtJ 

2,iu-iaoo 

40.  «R.  01)0 
11  Wi  WW 

Barafw „ 

Atte 

K'i..'..M.t»»l 

OriMti -, 

Afrff**                        -....r. 

1,  ves.  nm 

2.  Ml.  000 

■  lacfodn  N««foun<llao<i,  Labrador.  Miqiirlaa.  an<1  Orr<'nI:in'1. 

Table  5 — Erports  of  semi-manufactures  (tumber  and  *awed  tim- 
ber, irood  pulp,  cottoii  yarn,  naval  stores,  leather,  gas  and  fuel 
Oil.  crude  fulfur,  scrap  trcm.  ferro-alloy:^  aluminujn.  copper  and 
tnaas,  coal-tar  and  chemical  products,  pigments,  etc.) 


9  month*  endinc  May  31 — 

Eiported  10— 

l«3h  (pre-war) 

IflOB  (pre-war) 

l«Mii  w\r 
pi-nod; 

Tolitl  vraliranulartuivi     

|44.\4n.000 

$38O.3SO.000 

$R24.3«i00O 

Latin  AnM>fio» 

Mnitit.  (pnir^l  Atrerica.  Cuba, 
»n«l  W«>i  Indtn         

n.  900.  000 

si.»w.nnn         4.'».  4i9.nno 

2s  w^aouu 

74.S85.000 

Ti-ti1,  lAtir,  Aiiifiira 

n.  1*1  nnn 

XT  Mfl  noo 

120, 0O4.  noo 

Canarld,  ptc.'           

4S  O.Vi  •»«!            37,  4.17,  Olio 

iw.  4.n,  ini'i  '     im  iri.  oim 
10»V.  746.  ikiit  1       yj.  2ii.nu) 

10.  02»,  <T.W              7.  7HS.  OnO 
13,a3t.000              •.133.000 

7?.  na'i.  (iX) 

Fufnp* ... 

r:\cn.  on 

A(nca . 

12U.  iM.un 
i:.  lot.  ojo 
i6.4oaooo 

'  lm'lui)>'<  N'rvtutiOtilanO.  Labrailor,  Mi<|<)«!oa.  aoU  CirwulMiut. 

Ta*ls  6 — KTporta  of  finished  manufactures  {machinery,  iron  and 
steet-mill  products,  aircraft,  motortrucks  and  passenger  car.^, 
trplonves.  firearms  and  amrnunttion.  lubricating  oil  and  ga.'io- 
Hne.  cntton  and  raifon  goods,  leather,  rubber,  glaas.  and  paper 
products,  etc.) 


0  months  ending  May  31— 

EtpurtiMl  to- 

1 
1038  'pn^war >    1939  (pro-war) 

1»I0  (WM 

period) 

Total  Oni^^ed  manufsrtures 

«i.  23a.  W5. 000   Ji.  US.  avi.  nno 

»l.  529,  T7i  000 

Ijifln  Afn«Tio« 

Mfvio.'.  OntxiU  ADMrica,  Cuba, 

and  W««t  lu<li«!s 

S.Hith  .\iii«rio*        . 

14.\KB.n0O 
3U&a83.Q00 

isa,  ws.  000 

M8.317.IA10 

170. 4nfi,  niio 

23i51«>.0lW 

Total,  Latin  Aniertca . 

»X  00.000 

1HI.OK.000 

3'A«ni.ooo 
aoMM.fmn 

iU,  tST.COO 

301.7W.flno 

i.w.cy.ooo 
3«.in.noo 
an.  490,  one 

44.  4391 IM 
73.IM.00O 

402,>>23.0n0 

raaarta,atc." .- 

Kimp* 

A«ta         . 

^X  701.  («) 
Mt,  tStl.  1)00 

V&,  y£i  (iiio 

Ocnantt ... 

AfrU-*          ... 

62.41'V.UU) 
77   751  HU) 

t  lodudn  .\ew(oandfaui<i,  Labrador,  Miqacton.  an-l  Oreealand. 


My  Record  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOnSI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.^TIVES 

Fnday.  August  30.  1940 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  are  many  and  varied. 
Much  study  is  necessary  before  one  can  be  fully  informed  as 


to  the  nature  and  needs  of  all  of  the  industries  of  the  great 
section  of  northwest  Louisiana,  comprising  this  congrcs-sional 
district.  For  instance  there  is  the  asTrlcultural  industry, 
lumb«-T  industry,  pulpwood  industrj'.  oil  industry,  gas  indus- 
try, and  innumerable  other  industries  which  require  con- 
sideration in  the  handling  of  their  affairs  in  Washington. 

Flood  control:  I  early  sensed  the  necessity  of  aggressive 
action  in  reference  to  curbing  the  floods  which  almost  yearly 
come  down  the  Red  River  Valley,  inundating  our  lands,  de- 
stroying our  crops,  and  injuring  our  people.  During  the  time 
I  have  been  in  Congre.ss  I  have  worked  aggressively  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  construction  of  the  Dennison  Dam.  carry- 
ing with  it  an  authorized  appropriation  of  $54,000,000.  Dur- 
ing this  same  time  I  have  workea  to  obtain  the  building  of 
the  Wallace  Lake  Dam  and  n  servoir  in  Caddo  and  De  Soto 
Parishes,  at  a  cost  of  $812,000.  Today  I  have  assurances 
that  actual  construction  of  this  dam  will  begin  within  60 
days  and  will  be  prosecuted  to  completion.  As  to  the  Bodcau 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  I  have  appeared  in  Congress  twice  to 
obtain  amendments  to  the  law  making  the  construction  of 
the  dam  possible,  and  each  time  I  have  had  to  ask  that  the 
appropriations  authorized  for  this  purpose  be  increased — until 
now  it  is  expected  to  cost  three  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
Work  has  been  delayed  on  this  project  because  of  the  high 
flood  waters  this  year,  which  prevented  the  beginning  of 
actual  work;  but  this  work  also  will  begin  at  an  early  date. 

Diu"ing  the  time  of  my  service  In  Congress.  I  have  obtained 
more  than  $100,000  for  cleaning  out  and  developing  Bayou 
Pierre  which  runs  from  Broadmoor  subdivision  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  south  through  De  Soto  and  Red  River  Parishes  into  Nat- 
chitoches Parish.  I  have  worked,  and  am  continuing  to  work, 
to  obtain  the  building  of  a  levee  along  Red  River  in  Red  River 
Parish  between  Coushatta  Bayou  and  Leggy  Bayou,  and  for  a 
dam  on  Black  Bayou. 

HfRAL    EUXTRinCATION 

Farming  is  still  the  largest  single  industry  in  northwest 
Louisiana.  For  years  my  friends  on  the  farms  have  lived  with- 
out the  opportunities  that  the  city  dwellers  have.  Within  re- 
cent years  good  roads  have  been  built  throughout  the  country- 
side so  that  the  farmers  can  bring  to  the  market  the  products 
of  the  farm.  Electricity,  which  is  a  God-given  right  of  every 
man.  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  building  of 
roads.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  in  Louisiana  are  not 
yet  equipped  with  electricity  and  are  without  the  aid  of  what 
is  now  a  simple  necessity  of  life.  As  a  result  of  my  work  in 
Congress,  almost  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  allotted  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  the  Fotirth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana.  The  valley  membership  cor- 
poration project  from  Grant  Parish  has  been  granted  exten- 
sions through  Red  River  and  De  Soto  Parishes.  The  Panola 
Coimty  <Tcx.)  R.  E.  A.  project,  at  my  insistence,  was  brought 
Into  De  Soto  Parish  and  has  been  made  to  serve  hundreds  of 
farm  people  in  this  area.  I  have  obtained  fimds  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bossier- Wetjster-Bienvilie  project.  Only  a  few 
days  a?o  I  obtained  an  allotment  of  $147,000  for  extensions  to 
the  Claiborne  project.  I  will  continue  to  work  until  funds  are 
available  to  build  the  lines  necessary  to  place  low-price  elec- 
tricity at  the  doorstep  of  every  farmhouse  which  desires  and 
wants  a  means  of  lighting  the  home  at  night  and  of  furnish- 
ing power  to  operate  the  machinery  of  the  farm  during  the 
day  and  all  of  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  country  home. 

WOHK    rOR    ACSICtT-TUTlE 

The  plight  of  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  United  States  has 
been  pitiful.  It  ha^^  been  growing  worse  year  by  year.  As  I 
have  livt^i  on  the  farms  in  Louisiana  and  know  the  problems 
of  the  Louisiana  farmer.  I  immediately  went  to  work  4  years 
ago  on  l)ehalf  of  cur  farming  population.  I  have  supported 
every  appropriation  for  parity  payments.  soil-consrrvat:on 
payments,  all  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  t)oll  weevU  and  other  insects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  our  farms  and  relieving  suffering  among  our  farmers. 
I  have  received  letters  from  the  Soil  Conservanon  Service 
thanking  me  for  speeches  I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the  active  work  which  I 
have  given  to   the  cause   of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  to  our  farmers  Invaluable  assist- 
ance in  restoring  the  soil,  preventing  wash  and  soil  erosion, 
and  putting  into  effect  soil -conserving  practices. 

Since  I  have  been  Congressman  more  money  has  been  ap>- 
propriated  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  more 
money  has  been  received  by  the  cotton  farmers  of  Louisiana 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  appropriation  has  gone 
as  high  as  $1,250,000,000  per  year  for  farm  purposes,  and  I 
have  voted  for  every  dollar  of  this  amount. 

Oat  loans:  One  of  the  things  which  I  have  accomplished 
and  in  which  I  take  pride  was  the  cancelation  of  the  oat  loans. 
In  1934  these  loans  were  made  to  our  farmers  as  relief  loans. 
They  were  never  intended  to  be  collected,  but  year  by  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  constantly  reminded  our  farmers 
of  the  fact  that  these  loans  were  still  owing  and  unpaid.  Sev- 
eral thousand  farmers  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
owed  from  $10  up  to  several  hundred  dollars,  and  could  not 
pay  these  loans.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone  the  sum  of 
$980,000  was  owed  by  our  farmers  under  this  oat  relief  loan. 
As  a  result  of  my  efforts,  these  loans  were  canceled  off  the 
books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  notes  returned  to 
the  farmers  without  charge.  This  saved  our  hard-pressed 
farmers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Purchase  of  surplus  commodities:  When  the  farm  com- 
modities in  north  Louisiana  ripened  in  the  field  and  no  pur- 
chasers were  obtainable,  I  have  gone  to  woik  to  help  our 
farmers.  Twice  during  my  tenure  of  office  I  have  cauired  the 
Federal  Suiplus  Marketing  Corporation  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  tomatoes  from  all  parts  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional D.sti-;ct.  fspcciaily  in  the  areas  around  Kcithville  and 
Logansport.  I  have  also  obtained  the  purchase  of  other  farm 
commodities  and  have  obtained  widespread  dstribuMon  of 
foods  to  hundreds  of  needy  people  in  our  midst. 

W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  activities:  I  have  placed  my  influence 
behind  applications  for  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  projects  in  every 
section  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  As  a  result  of 
my  efforts,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  brought  into  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  and  countless  numbers  of 
projects  have  been  approved  and  construction  has  begun, 
thereby  giving  relief  work  to  thousands  of  our  needy  people. 
In  almost  every  community  either  new  school  buildings  have 
been  constructed  or  old  ones  have  been  repaired  with  funds 
coming  from  those  projects.  Roads  have  been  built,  parks 
created  and  beautified,  sewing  projects  established,  and 
countless  thousands  of  other  projects  have  been  placed  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

National  defense:  As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  burden  of  the  national-defense  program  has  fallen 
upon  the  members  of  this  committee.  Every  bit  of  legislation 
having  for  its  purpose  the  expansion  of  the  Army,  to  insure 
our  national  safety,  has  had  the  approval  of  this  powerful 
cc'mmittee.  I  can  honestly  tell  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  that  I  have  had  my  full  part  in  the  writing 
of  the  national-defense  program. 

It  is  this  committee  on  Military  Affairs  that  has  recently 
reported  out  the  National  Guard  bill,  which  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  into  active  service  for  training  purposes  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  342.000  men.  This  committee  has  before  it 
now  for  consideration  the  bill  to  provide  for  .selective  military 
service  as  a  further  means  of  giving  the  Nation  adequate  pro- 
tection against  our  enemies.  If  the  Army  now  is  beginning  to 
have  more  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  motorized  equipment,  ammu- 
nition, searchlights,  range  finders,  and  all  kinds  of  mechani.sm 
and  equipment  necessary  for  a  highly  trained  modern  pro- 
tective force,  it  is  due  to  the  constant  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  who  have  not  forsaken 
their  post  of  duty  in  an  emergency. 

Barksdale  Field:  I  have  considered  Bark.sdale  Field  as  a 
Federal  institution  belonging  to  the  entire  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  Since  I  took  office  4  years  apo.  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  has  been  spent  upon  further  expansion  of  tho 
facilities  of  Barksdale.  The  War  Department  tells  me  today 
that  within  the  near  future  the  facilities  of  this  great  Army 
air  post  will  be  expanded  fully  33  percent  more  In  making  it 


one  of  the  prime  keys  in  the  air-defense  system  of  America. 
We  who  live  in  northwest  Louisiana  take  pride  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  in  oiu-  midst  such  an  important  cog  in  the 
national-defense  system,  and  I  pledge  my  further  efforts  to 
the  continued  growth  and  expansion  of  this  Army  post. 

For  months  I  nurtured  through  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  thought  that  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana  should  have  an  antiaircraft  National  Guard  unit. 
This  unit  is  now  a  reality,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  our 
people. 

Army  maneuvers:  I  have  had  my  part  In  Interesting  the 
War  Department  in  Army  maneuvers  in  central  Louisiana. 
The  greatest  Army  peacetime  maneuvers  were  held  In  April 
and  May  out  of  Camp  Beauregard,  near  Alexandria,  La. 
Almost  equal  in  importance  are  the  National  Guard  maneu- 
\ers,  which  are  still  continuing  in  central  Louisiana  at  the 
present  time.  Loiusiana  has  had  its  part  in  national -defense 
preparation. 

Americani.sm:  I  have  always  believed  that  we  In  the  United 
States  have  the  finest  land  under  the  shining  sun.  An  alien 
who  comes  to  our  shores  should  love  and  revere  our  institu- 
tions. A  foreigner  who  comes  to  live  among  us,  not  intending 
to  respect  our  laws,  should  immediately  be  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  be  made  to  live  in  the  land  from  which 
he  came.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  always  supported  the 
Dies  Americanism  committee  and  have  voted  for  every  bit 
of  legislation  which  will  place  a  penalty  upon  disloyalty  and 
a  badge  of  honor  upon  patriotism.  I  have  been  instrumental 
in  having  many  of  my  ideas  written  Into  laws  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  these  laws  now  serve  as  a  means  of  protection 
to  the  God-fearing,  law-abiding  people  of  America,  who  love 
her  traditions  and  glory  in  her  institutions. 

Conclusion:  In  this  short  summary  I  have  omitted  many 
of  the  important  matters  which  I  have  handled  for  our 
people.  It  has  always  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  from  every 
constituent  within  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  and  to 
handle  any  matter  of  Federal  Government  business  which 
may  be  brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe  that  your  Con- 
gressman is  your  servant  and  that  his  office  should  be  made 
to  serve. 


Just  an  English  Lecturer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WKST   VIRGINLA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedriesday,  August  28  Uegislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D   HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  me 
entitled  "Ju.st  an  English  Lecturer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Just  an  Engljsh  LEcrmiEa 

When  Senator  Wheeler  told  tiie  Btory  of  Sir  George  Palsii  advising 
him  tliat  he  wa.s  in  our  country  to  get  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  seme  ci  the  critics  stated  that  the  English  ecoromlst  waa  here 
only  as  an  English  lecturer. 

Thin  Is  not  the  first  experience  that  ctir  country  has  had  with 
English  Ifcturers.  One  of  the  most  tragic  experiences  we  had  with 
ihem  was  in  1915.  1916,  and  1917.  when  the  drive  was  being  made 
to  get  America  In  the  last  World  War. 

When  Sidney  Rogerson  wrote  Ills  now  famous  book  on  propa- 
ganda for  Great  Britain  sometime  ago,  he  told  us  that  the  English- 
men would  be  over  here  "just  to  lecture."  The  words  of  Sidney 
Rcgerson   are: 

"We  shall,  as  before,  send  over  our  leading  literary  lights  and 
other  men  with  names  well  known  In  the  United  States  to  put  our 
point  of  view  over  the  dinner  table." 

The  procssslcn  has  not  only  bten  large  but  regular  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     The  New  York  Times  of  October  13,  1839, 
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rote'  ♦.»»•  *rrlT»l  erf  on*  of  Uw  more  famoiia  ones.  It  sajni:  "One 
rsuk-  nger  wa«  Lord  Marlty.  drputy  .'pe.iktr  of  the  BrttUh  Hcuse 
of  i>ird>i,  who  -.B  here  to  fulflll  a  lecture  engageinent  arranged 
•ereraJ  months  ago  " 

Ten  days  later,  another  famou.'?  Engll5hman  arrived  The  Times 
ji.ite*  that  Duff  Oxjper  see.s  n  volt  rndlng  war — cx-Lord  Br.tish 
Admiralty  here,  predicts  c<>nser\-^itive  insiarrectlon  In  Retch  holds 
monarchy  likely- Otto  von  Hapsburg  nuiy  nile.  he  Rays  upon  ar- 
r.val  on  the  Manhattan  to  lecture  '  It  states  that  ho  will  go  to 
ttie  we>t  coast  to  Ixgin  hu  lecture  on  the  subject*  The  Survival  of 
Liberty  atid  The  World  Wr  Live  In 

But  that  ship  did  not  bring  Lord  Duff  Cooper,  now  director  of 
tbr  Engli.vh  pr(  piiganda.  but  tho  article  says: 

•S  K  RatdtlTe.  Britub  writer  and  lecturer,  another  jjassengcr 
•.lid  th^t  fear  of  public  opLiilon  was  donuniUlng  tlie  strategy  of  the 
Command* 

BMide*!  Mr  Duff  Cooper  and  Mrs  Ratcllffe.  there  were  four  other 
TisttirR  British  lecturers  at>oard  the  Manhattan  The  others  were 
Ct"cU  Roberts,  former  war  correspondent  and  nuvllst:  I.  O  Rich- 
ards, lecturer  at  Cambridge  University;  R  Ellis  Roberts,  Journalist 
and  author,  and  Mln  Phyllis  Bottcme,  novelist." 

MT  WAR   WOKK 

It  will  be  recalled  that  about  this  lime  Mr  Cooper's  book.  The 
Second  World  War.  appesired  on  the  scene  His  wtfe  advised  re- 
pcrters  that  ber  trip  to  accompany  Mr  Cooper  was  "my  war  work  ' 
This  was  similar  to  the  statement  of  the  Enplieh  actors  who  replied 
to  a  challenge  of  why  they  were  not  In  England  flghtin^  with  the 
words  that  they  were  of  more  value  to  Kntjland  In  the  United  States 
than  they  were  fV^hUng.  and.  furthermore,  that  Lord  Lothtan  hUn- 
sell  bad   advised   tbelr  staying   to  be  soldiers   ever   the    footlights. 

Hert)ert  Dvln.  vice  president  of  the  Brltl.«h  Trades  Union  Con- 
fyrm.  was  also  a  visitor  to  Ret  the  viewpoint  over  to  the  labor 
leaders  It  wlU  be  recalled  that  ntmllar  representatives  had  come 
over  for  the  same  purpose  before  the  prevtoua  World  War 

Lord  Marley  camrs  soon  thereafter,  as  did  many  others.  They 
w^re  carn-lng  out  the  work  cf  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  who  had  been 
here  25  years  before  Sir  Gilbert  said  that  these  lecturers  were  not 
porttculjurly  in  America  "to  make  speeches  or  give  lectures,  but  to 
meet  people,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  universities, 
and  explain  thp  British  case  "  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cne 
cf  the  well-known  English  propagandists  was  using  Harvard  Uni- 
versity as  his  post-oflBce  address  to  carry  on  his  actlvltlea.  but  the 
oAciala  of  that  university  were  willing  and  cooperative  in  the  cause 
of  getting  America  to  agree  with  the  British  view 

T^e  list  of  English  lecturers  and  prcpagandlsts  runs  Into  the 
dosens  One  of  their  best  forums  Is  the  Pilgrims  Club,  where  they 
can  get  the  contacts  with  the  financial  circles  and  with  the  powerftil 
eastern  press 

Thf  exposure  of  Sir  George  Pal-^h  has  caused  quite  a  stir  In  the 
English  Embassy  here  It  was  embarrassing  that  he  got  caugh*  or 
that  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  those  things  to  the  wrong 
person. 

LOKO   LOTHIAN    ADVISED  THXIK    NOT  TO   GET  CAUGHT 

Lord  Lothian  had  t)een  doing  his  bert  to  keep  the  English  propa- 
ganda activity  under  cover  He  bad  written  In  the  London  Otxicrver 
sometime  before  these  words : 

■fir  America  became  perwuaded  that  the  United  States  was  being 
maneu%'ered  into  commitment  to  war  by  foreign  intrigue  or  for 
reasons  of  politlca  and  finance.  It  might  swing  back  violently  to  the 
ultra  i.solaticnlsni  of  the  Ludlow  amendment." 

Sir  Oeorge  had  worked  bard  for  the  English  cause  He  wanted 
Us  to  participate  In  the  war.  but  he  got  caught  doing  it 

However,  he  will  b«  safe  from  much  publicity  on  his  work,  quite 
different  than  if  he  had  been  doing  the  work  tor  another  country. 
He  will  not  be  checked  by  the  reporters  of  certain  eastern  news- 
papers He  win  gr  back  to  England  as  a  man  who  talked  too  much 
to  the  wrong  person  Both  the  English  Emba.«wy  officials  and  m^tny 
Of  cur  high  Government  offlcials  hope  the  matter  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten and  that  In  Sir  George's  place  will  be  sent  another  Engli&h 
lecturer  who  will  not  get  caioght. 


Army  Construction  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrV'ES 
Friday.  August  30,  1940 


BTATWMXtn  FBOM  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


ADOmONAL  CONSTRUCTION  PaojBCTS  FOE  AKMT  SHZLTEU3 

The  War  Department  announced  today  that  construction  of  can- 
tcnrr.ents  in  ccld-weathcr  climates  and  the  cstablU^hnient  of  cent 
camps  in  warm  climates  are  being  Initiated  In  order  to  provide 
additional  (shelter  for  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  under  the  present  expansion  program. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds  only  a  start  on  these  camps  can  be  made. 
and  the  full  construction  program  to  make  them  habitable  must 
wait  further  npproprlatii  n^  uhtch  cannot  be  requested  until  full 
authority  for  calling  the  National  Gu£Xd  and  legislation  for  selective 
service  has  been  enacted. 

In  all  ca-sf's  fxi.<ting  facilities  are  to  be  utilised  to  their  maximum 
capacity  Construction  at  the  following  listed  locations  Is  con- 
templated for  units  as  Indicated : 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Biarks  m  tbe  Reookb.  I  include  the  foUowlng  statement  issued 
by  the  War  Department  on  Augxist  24,  1940: 


UicaUoD 

Uoits  to  be  provided  Jor 

\Pl>rox 

Imste 

Typ«  of  cucutrtiction 

1 
Fort  rivk.  Tex  . 

Fnrt     MrClellsn 

1  s(}ii:ire  il;\  usjon 

M  wel!snei>u<  troops 

1  «<Hiare 'livisi'^   . .   ..... 

18.300 ; 
18  300 ; 

IROOO 
M7 

1. 21.=; 

1.4.10 
L44« 

I,  IM    ! 

«5 

l'ti!itie«    and    hospital 
hcilitMd     (ur     lent 
c;imp. 

Al)t. 

Do               

(  amp  Jackson,  8.  C 
Do 

I  ol>8erv»Uon  squadron 

1  square  division       

1  antiUnk  hattolion      

1  Kiel'l  Artillery  iruiment  .. 
Mi.<icellaner>u!«  units 

Do. 

Do 

Do      

1H> 

Fort  !*iU.  Okia 

I>o 

1  »ri»r»  i1ivi^it>n         

I  ..h-i,.rviUiin  ■'•lu'vlrnn     ... 

1  Fifld  ^rti!lt>n,- recim«'nt     . 

Thrw  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  Field  .KrtilVry. 

Tnera«i.<«  to  present  orxani- 
tstion. 

• 

Do 

I>o. 

Do 

Do  

Ma««i»<'bii«<*'t« 
MiliUry      Hr-^-t- 
V  >t  t  ! '  1  n  ,    F  4 1- 
mouth.  Mau. 
Do  

3  rsclmants 

Coa.«t     Artillery     (antiair- 

craft). 
L»t*r: 

1  'Mjuv*  ilivi<ion 

1  battalion  lufontry 

5.B25 

1 

i 

1 
IS.  300 

7W 

rantouDMit.  with 
necessary       utilltiM 
and    bospital    fariU- 
ties. 

Do „ 

Do      

Total 

2,319 
1,7W 

1.7W 

l.TW 
1310 

I&300 

11. 0»  1 

0.000 
}l«,000 

nnrhnr    Jef.rv.*    of 

I  hsrhnr  .Intense  regiment- .. 
..do 

Do. 
Do. 

\^ni   bbiD.l.   N. 

Y. 
llarlTor,    defense, 

Nsrrsftsnset  t, 

H.  I. 
H-irbir    <l(>frn»e. 

l\ml»n«l.  Maine. 
lUrliDf    ilolpQie. 

.<«n<1v  Hnok 
Harbor    ilefen.^p. 

rticsniirak.(>  iWy. 
Fort  1>.\.  V   J 

do 

1  sniiare  division 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Kurt  Brsis.  N.  C 

Do     

Ninth  DivLsion  and  toisBel- 

laneoiis  troop* 
I.i«»>-nian    rctTait -reception 

center. 
Fifth   Division  and  mistvl- 

lanernLs  troopn 
l.U»>-man    rttxuii-receplion 

center. 
.Armored  division 

Do. 

Camp  Custer,  Mich 
Do 

Do. 

Fnrt  RenninK,  Oa 

Do 

V'irelnis      State 
Camp,      Vlnfinia 
beach.  Va. 

Fourth  DivLsion    ...    

1  CoHst   .^rtill.ry  reginient 
(U5-aim.  tuns;. 

Do. 
Do. 

Total     

TQiifle 

Camp      nUndtntt. 

afl^aoo 

XWO 

a,xso 

14ii 
134 

430 

364 

446 
4.000 

307 

•75 
18,300 

10.000 

Neeesnry  atnitiei  and 

IM      

Camp  .■^helhy.  Miss 

2  Field  Artillery  reflineiits.. 
,  2  «ou«r^  divuioat       

bospit^  laeiUties  fur 
tent  camp. 

Do. 

Cantonment  with  tvxv 
esMTT    utilities    aod 
bospital  (ai-Uiiiea. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do 
Fort      Monmouth, 
.N   J 

Fort  B«^vo^r.  Va  . 

Fort  nr..wn.  Tex. 

Fort  rrpckett,  Tex . 
Fort  Sma  Houston, 
Tpi 

N<VTnoyIe   Oeneral 

IVpot 
Fori  Lewia.  Wash.. 
I>)   

.Misceilane<ius  iiniK     

First  Siirnai  Comiway  tcon- 

strticrion). 
First  :»ignal  Company  (re- 

pairV 
Misri  HaiwMi    sacioetrinfr 

IncnasM  to  TwelfUi  Cst- 
airy 

Coast  Artillery  units 

Miscvlliineous  units,  includ- 
ing recruit-reception  c«n- 
Uf 

Mi.'»reallne.:>us    Increases    to 
rtmsoo. 

MlMeaaaseaiaBia 

1  s<iuara  dtrWoa 

Do 

Camp  Ord.  Calif... 

Reenitt-tecpptton  center  br 

l.iXjOnxn 
Seventh   Division  and  mls- 

eellaacuus  units. 

Do. 
Do. 

Tutal 

31  7*4 
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.Ajiproi- 

Location 

Units  to  be  provided  for 

iiiiitte 
sireugih 

Type  of  construcUon 

Camp    McQiislde, 

1  Coairt  Artmery  Corps  regi- 

1.986 

Necessary  nti!ltl-»  And 

Calif. 

ment  (155  mm.  (funs). 

tKispital  facilities  (or 

Camp      Kobinson, 
Ark. 
Do 

1  square  division 

18.300 

Ctilities,      hospitaliza 

1  Infantry  regiment 

l.fion-man   rccruit-reoeption 

2,775 

tioD  fur  tent  camp. 

Fort  Devens,  Mass 

Cantonment,  with  noc- 

tx-nior. 

es.sary    iiiilitu-.s    and 
buspiial  Ui'iluit'S. 

Fort  Siieridan,  111  .. 

l.OiKVman   recruit -reoeptkm 

Do. 

ci-nter. 

Fort  Sneliinf , 

auviiian      recruit-rcoeption 

Do. 

-Minn. 

CentiT. 

Total 

36. 2M 

Fort  ]<eavenworth. 

do 

Do. 

Kiins. 

Fort    H  e  n )  .1  m  i  n 

LffUVmin   recniit -reception 

Do. 

Harri.son.  Ind. 

center. 

Fort      (>er>nre      O. 

I.nou-man    recruit-reception 

Do. 

.Meade.  .Md. 

oeuler. 

Specific  doslpnation  nf  the  luUts  which  will  occupy  these  camps 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Why   Not    Use    All    the   Tax   To    Build   Nation's 
I  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

I    Friday.  August  30. 1940 


EDrrORIAL    FROM    THE    RALEIGH    (N.    C  )    UNION    HERALD 


Tliat  fact  bclnp  rocopnl7.ed  and  acknowledged,  let's  turn  Into  the 
defcn."^  fund  UK)  percent  of  each  penny  now  beintf  paid  by  the 
consuznrr  as  •"defense  tax"  in^^to.-id  of  only  five-twelfths  or  one-half 
of  each  penny  a.«  i.s  the  case  where  beer  and  clcarettcs  are  Involved. 

And  while  the  tax  structure  is  bemg  overhauled  why  not  Impose 
a  defense  tax  of  1  cent  a  bottle  on  .•'cft  drinks? 

Let'.s  get  this  stapeering  defense  bill  paid.  Soft  drinks,  like  beer, 
whiskey,  and  cigarettes,  are  a  luxury.  They  come  well  within  the 
class  of  items  uf>on  which  a  tax  for  national  dclense  can,  and 
should,  be  Impwed. 

The  nations  of  E^jrope  in  arming  to  the  teeth,  making  necessary 
now  the  plrdlng  of  our  loins  for  defense  of  our  .'here*,  did  so  by 
forcing  near  unbelievable  sacrifices  upon  the  people  May  the  day 
never  come  when  in  America  similar  action  will  be  necessary. 
Lt't's  avoid  this  danger. 

It  can  be  avoided  by  building  a  tax  plan  which  will  bring  Into 

the  delcnse  fund  every  penny  paid  bv  the  con.>-unver  "for  defense." 
and  by  taxing  Itixury  products  which,  if  necessary,  could  be 
dlspeu.sed   with  entirely. 

Joiin  and  Jane  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  do  without  any 
of  the  luxuries  they  have  come  to  like  so  well.  That  Is  why  they 
want  to  get  the  bill  paid  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Being  Intelligent. 
they  know  if  only  approximately  one-half  of  what  they  pay  for 
national  defense  goes,  into  the  def'-nse  fund,  it  will  be  a  long 
tune   t  fore  "Paid   in  full"   Is  stami>ed  across  the   face  of   the   bill. 

It  must  be  recoKnizod  thai  Congn-.-.s.  in  enacting  the  defensp-tax 
bill,  was  working  against  time.  Tliore  was  little  opportunity  for 
study  and  research  Something  had  to  be  done  and  done  quickly 
It  was  done.  Now  the  lime  has  conie  to  perfect  the  emergency- 
bulldrd  patchwork.  Congress  should  lose  little  time  In  accomplish- 
ing the  ta&k. 

Machines,  Not  Men,  Are  the  Country's  Most  Urgent 

Need 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
was  recently  published  in  the  Union  Herald,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

WHY    NOT    VSE   ALL   THE   TAX    TO   BITIU)   NATION  S    DETENSE? 

America— man.  woman,  and  child— Ifi  wholeheartedly  backing  the 
national-defrn.se  program,  a  program  which  will  cost  untold  bil- 
lions cf  dollars,  but  provision.^  which  have  been  made  for  paying 
this  staggering  bill  do  not  meet  with  general  public  approval. 

John  and  Jane  Public  know  that  they,  and  they  alone.  In  the  final 
analysis.  !^hall  have  to  pay  the  bill.  John  and  Jane,  being  Ameri- 
cans, would  not  for  a  moment  consider  avoiding  their  obligationa 
of  citizenship  They  are  ready,  they  have  placed  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel      That  i-<5  the  American  way  of  doing  things. 

John  and  Jane  feel,  and  rightly  so.  that  Congres.«i  should  build 
a  national-defense  tax  structure  so  designed  that  every  dollar  paid 
bv  them  a.s  a  direct  re-iilt  of  the  defense  program  .'hall  go  into 
the  Federal  Trea.sury  to  be  used  In  building  up  the  country's  Mili- 
tarv   and   Naval   Establl.-hments. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  have  the  right  to  recent  the  fact 
that  the  "defense  tax"  on  beer  is  flve-twelfths  cf  a  rent  a  bottle, 
and  yet  they,  the  consumers,  have  to  pay  a  cent  extra  a  bottle 
because  of  the  tax. 

Then  take  the  tax  on  clearottes.  The  defense  tax  on  this  Item 
is  half  a  cent  a  package  But  the  purchaser  of  a  .single  pack  must 
of  necessity  pay  a  cent  extra  per  package.  Th\s  means  the  con- 
sumer Is  paying  the  defense  tax.  and  in  addition  a  sum  equal  to 
the  tax  which  Is  not  Roing  into  the  defense  fund 

The  smallest  unit  in  our  monetary  system,  of  course.  Is  the  penny, 
and  there  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  There  is  no  reason  to  meddle 
with  the  monetary  set-up  to  correct  this  evil  A  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  structure  will  solve  everything  and  at  the  same 
time  get  the  bill  paid  quicker. 

All  that  Congress  has  to  do  Is  to  enact  into  law  a  schedule  pro- 
viding that  a  tax  of  1  cent  shall  be  paid  on  each  bottle  of  beer  and 
en  each  package  of  cigarettes.  And  similar  action  should  be  taken 
on  all  other  items  coming  under  the  defense  tax  where  the  single 
unit  purchased   by  the  consumer  Is  taxed  less   than    1    cent 

In  fairness  to  the  consuming  public  Congress  should  take  im- 
mediate action  along  the.se  lines.  Such  an  Increase  would  cost 
the  public  no  more  than  It  is  paying  today,  but— and  this  is  im- 
portant—it would  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  fund 
being  collected  to  bulwark  the  Nation's  defense  structure 

Those  who  framed  the  national  defense  tax  structure  did  not 
contemplate  that  the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer  would  absorb  the 
tax  That  Ju-^t  Isn't  done  The  ultimate  consumer  always  pays  the 
bill.  That  has  been  true  In  the  part.  It  wlU  continue  In  the 
luture. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   MAJ.   AL  WILUAMS 


Mr.  HINSHA'W.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  yesterday: 

[Prom  the  ■Washington  Daily  News  of  August  29,   19401 
Machines,   Not  Men.   Are  the  Countiit's    Most  Urgent  Need 

(By  Al  Williams) 

Air  power  smashed  this  war  wide  open,  but  the  greatest  casvialty 
has  been  the  collapse  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Stafls  of 
France.   England,  and   the   United   States 

Not  only  has  air  power  demonstrated  that  traditional  machinery, 
such  as  irifantrymcn  and  the  old-type  .sea  power,  cannot  withstand 
air  attack,  but  the  men  who  refused  to  change  their  minds  to 
conform  to  mechanized  standards  have  proved  their  unfitness. 
General  in  their  text,  these  Indictments  have  a  special  place  at 
this  moment  in  this  country. 

Few,  if  any,  high-ranking  oftlcers  in  our  Army  and  Navy  seem 
to  have  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  what  modem  air  power  or  its 
organization  means.  Our  experts  have  been  caught  flat-footed, 
having  given  only  casual  attention  to  all  that  has  been  happening 
In  Europe  in  the  last  5  years.  They  scoffed  at  the  Italian  con- 
ception of  the  modern  air  arm,  modeled  after  the  plan  of  General 
Douhet.  Tliey  ignored  the  concentrated  and  sustained  German 
program  toward  air-power  domination,  which  got  under  way  with 
the  rise  of  Hitler  In    1933. 

couldn't  believe  rr 

There  never  was  any  secrecy  about  the  Germans'  belief  that  air 
power  would  win  the  next  war  or  about  their  gigantic  plans  for 
building  air-war  machinery  Our  war  experts  just  did  not  believe 
that  the  old  order  of  things  could  or  would  be  changed.  And.  since 
conscription  Is  a  great  Issue  before  the  American  public  today.  It 
Is  fitting  that  wr  consider  why  it  happens  to  be  an  l.ssue  at  all. 

If  our  Army  General  StafT  had  kept  itself  thoroughly  open-minded 
and  alert,  we  would  never  have  been  caught  short  on  antiaircraft 
guns  of  all  calib.>rs  and  on  tank.'%  to  .say  nothing  of  planes.  Time 
and  again  American  Army  leaders  talk  and  preach  about  the  two 
and  three  million  men  required  to  defend  America.  They  are  still 
thinking  m  terms  of  the  last  World  War  requirements.  They  can- 
not get  away  from  millions  of  Infantrymen  armed  with  rifles, 
bayonets,  and  hand  grenades. 

PRIMING   CHARGE  NEEDED 

Despite  all  that  has  happened  in  Europe,  they  have  not  caught 
thf  basic  formula  for  modern  war  power,  and  they  may  never 
change  their  minds  until  disaster  forcei  them. 
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The  wiy  to  for«5Ull  this  d!r*  pwntuallty  Is  to  cre*t«  quickly  a 
•upreme  dffpna*  ct.uncll  of  outstanding  American  business  execu- 
tive* wh<i  havp  proved  their  ability  to  gt>t  things  done  The  prim- 
ing charge  to  change  cur  military  and  naval  oligarchies  must  ccme 
from  ouiaide  the  services. 

Bur  to  rrvr  up  thrir  drllnquendes  In  vlalon,  military  leaders 
•creMm  vn^^uely  for  miihona  of  men  and  more  planes  and  tanks.  If 
we  mu-^t  farm,  and  we  certainly  mu>t.  we  should  tackle  the  job 
in  a  serwible  way  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  would  mean  im- 
mediatrly  rquii'pinij  th'^  Roi^ular  Army  with  thousands  of  planes 
and  tanks  and  antiaircraft  guns  and  teaching  that  Army  to  u.~e 
tbeni  N«'xt  would  come  the  National  Guard,  and  then  we  might 
tmr.k  of  further  expansion. 

MACRINSS,    NOT    MTN 

Oflicial  Wa5hlngton  would  not  believe  when  Qylng  men  predicted 
the  present  type  of  war  as  a  d»ad  certainty,  and  forecast  every 
development  bt^fore  It  happened  We  cant  expect  ofBclal  Washing- 
ton to  hped  Insistence  upon  the  necessity  for  modeling  our  national 
defense  on  the  lesfrcne  of  this  war — that  air  power  and  mechanized 
forces  are  supreme   with  f(x:t  soldler-s  cnly  for  policing 

When  French  leststance  broke.  American  Army  experts  immedi- 
ately asserted  that  millions  of  Germans,  superior  In  number  rf  the 
four  or  five  million  men  claimed  to  be  under  arms  for  Prance,  ex- 
plained the  catastrophe  I  claimed  that,  when  the  truth  was 
known.  It  would  be  found  that  not  more  than  500  000  German 
troops  had  been  uaed  In  the  ccntlnrntal  campalRns. 

Kecently  C*il  William  (Wild  BUI)  Donovan  returned  from 
Europe  and  stated  that  the  Oerman  ma.s-^es  were  not  numerically 
Unpreeslve— that  It  was  a  '"spcarh-ad  (operating  airplanes  and 
tanks)    of  50  000  men  that   beat    Prance" 

The  actual  fighting  force  need  not  be  hu,,;r;  the  Job  requiring 
the  big  u»e  of  men  Is  construction  and  maintenance  of  machinery. 


The  Eagles'  I*IedRe  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  August  29.  1940 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT,  Ml.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
orgnnl-Taticns  in  ex'.stence  in  America  is  the  Fraterniil  Order 
of  Eagles. 

This  patriotic  fraternity  has  extended  its  influence  through 
hundreds  of  American  communities  and  has  always  fostered 
a  program  de.'^iarned  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  this  preat  Nation. 

Commencing  with  a  defp  Interest  In  the  American  home. 
and  recalling  the  adage  that  "home  is  a  brilliant  setting  in 
which  the  brightest  Jewel  is  mother."  for  years  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles  has  championed  the  idea  of  the  annual 
observance  of  Mother's  Day. 

Credl'.  Is  given  this  splendid  organization  for  writing  the 
first  mother's  pension  law.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
author  of  the  first  workmen's  compensation  law  was  a  mem- 

hcv  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,    In  like  manner  the 

first  old-age  pension  law  that  was  deemed  constitutional 
was  written  by  this  great  humanitarian  fraternity. 

Thus,  through  the  years,  love  of  God.  country,  and  the 
American  heme  have  l)een  a  trinity  of  ideals  to  which  the 
nearly  2.000  lodges  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in  the 
United  States  have  given  forceful  expression.  Pounded  on 
such  ideals,  and  fortified  with  a  burning  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  America,  therein  lies  the  caiLse  for  the 
constant  growth  of  one  of  America's  most  favored  fraternal 
organizations. 

Through  the  frenzy  and  stress  of  1917-18.  when  the  whole 
Nation  was  united  in  an  effort  to  save  democracy,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  through  thousands  of  mem- 
l)er5.  enlisted  in  the  fight  to  preser\'e  the  ideals  of  democracy 
by  membership  in  either  the  military  life  of  the  Nation  or 
in  tlie  many  civilian  tasks  that  counted  so  greatly  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  world  civilization. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Altoona.  Pa.,  Aerie  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  I  am  proud  of  the  true  patriotic  fervor  that 
dominated  the  national  convention  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Baffles,  and  which  inspired  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  Chicago  during  the  period  of  Augxist  15  to  19. 


In  conjunction  with  the  resolution,  the  1940  delegates  to 
the  convention,  representing  nearly  700,000  Eagles,  adopted 
the  Eagles'  pledge  to  America,  which  is  a  forceful  and  in- 
spiring message  during  these  trying  days. 

The  Eagles'  pledge  may  well  be  recited  In  every  school  in 
the  land,  and  uttered  from  the  lips  of  every  red-blooded 
American  as  a  proper  antidote  for  the  poisonous  stream  of 
propaganda  emanating  from  un-Amencan  sources  in  our 
fair  land. 

The  pledge  and  resolution  are  as  follows: 

THE     E^GIES'     PI.EDCE     TO     A^:ERlCA 

Injustice  and  hatred  have  achieved  their  end  Over  there,  the 
fertile  field.',  where  grain  should  be  growing  are  gashed  with  shoU 
hol'-s  and  wet  with  human  blood  The  soft  clouds  of  mldsiuumer 
are  pierced  with  the  buUeiiilce  speed  of  dcutii-dealmg  planes. 
And  the  quiet  night  shudders  with  the  death  cries  of  women  and 
children 

Six  of  the  seven  primary  powers  of  the  world  are  at  war  More 
men  are  under  arms  today  than  ever  bclore  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  build  swift  instruments  of  death,  the  blessings  of 
science  have  been  prostituted  The  bones  of  boys  and  men  who 
fell  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  not  difsclved  into  dust;  yet 
over  them,  this  very  day.  new  txxlies.  distorted  and  ma.ngled.  rot 
by  the  roadside  or  lie  iwisted  and  mls^-hapt-n  upon  the  baiilefleld. 

Ours  Is  a  country  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  men  have  cer'aln 
Inalienable  rights.  Among  these  are  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  To  bring  thiS  Republic  into  existence,  men  and 
women  .suffered  and  died  Today,  as  never  before.  America  is 
threatened  by  forces  from  beyond  the  seas  and  by  forces  from 
within. 

To  foreign  armies  that  would  desecrate  our  shores  and  to  their 
leaders,  we  say:  "America  was  buUt  by  men  and  women  who 
cros-sed  the  seas  to  escape  political  and  religious  persecution. 
From  the  forests  and  rivers,  from  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  th"y 
built  a  nation  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  finest  Ideals  alive  in  tho 
soul  of  man  These  ideals  we  hold  more  precious  than  life.  De- 
prived of  them  we  count  life  not  worth  living  To  our  children, 
to  the  next  generation,  we  have  promised  to  hand  down  this  heri- 
tage of  freedom  No  matter  what  the  .sacrifice,  no  matter  what 
tht  suffering,  we  will  keep  the  faith.  No  foreign  army  shall  Invade 
our  continent  so  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  In  this  country 
who  find  inspiration  In  American  history  and  who  deserve  the 
privilege  of  living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

To  those  Within  our  midst  who  would  betray  our  country,  who 
would  seek  to  surrender  the  keys  of  America  to  those  that  hate  our 
lorui  ol  government,  covet  our  wealth,  and  envy  us  the  happiness 
that,  through  the  grace  of  God  has  found  here  its  abiding  place — 
to  these  traitors  we  say.  "Take  the  first  ship  to  the  country  whose 
gi^vcrnnunt  you  serve.  Take  your  crarty  minds  and  Judas  hearts  to 
the  dictators  whose  slimy  gold  supports  ycu.  Leave  forever  a 
country  whose  bles.ied  soil  Is  too  decent  to  hold  your  faithless 
Ixxlies  " 

For  any  of  this  treacherous  Rroup  who  arc  caught  in  acts  or 
crimes  harmful  to  our  Government,  we  demand  immediate  and 
ccn<llt<n  puni<>hp^.cnt.  We  have  witnessed  the  successful  Invasion 
of  peai-etul  countries  that  had  been  betrayed  and  weakened  beyond 
hope  of  adequate  defen.se  bv  the  creatures  that,  in  paragraph.^  bitter 
with  contempt,  future  hl-stcrians  wiU  characterize  as  the  "fifth 
coUin'.n. "  And,  hivmg  witnessed  the  deeds  of  these  traitors,  we 
pledge  our  Individual  and  group  strengtli  to  the  work  of  exposing 
their  acts,  both  of  omission  and  of  commission,  wherever  oppor- 
tunities   present    themselves   to   us. 

Rr«vilved,  to  the   Governor  of  our  Sfate  and   to   the   President  of 

the  United  Spates,  we  plec!-P.  Individually,  and  as  a  fraternal  group 
that  numbers  almost  three-quarters  of  a  roillion  men  and  women, 
our  loyalty  to  the  Constitutions  of  State  and  Nation  We  pledjte 
ourselves  to  the  service  oi  America.  And.  with  the  full  understand- 
ItiK  o:  what  this  vow  entails,  we  pledt'e  our  willingness  to  give  the 
priceless  gift  that  men  call  life  so  that  otir  children  may  inherit 
the  biesElnps  of  freedom. 

We  dedicate,  in  this  hour,  ourselves  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  to  the  preservation  of  America  and  for  M^hat  it  stands  among 
peact'-lovine  {jcuples  of  the  world.  May  God  snd  our  fellow  citizens 
help   us  keep   this  vow! 

(Unanimously  adopted  August  16,  1940,  by  annual  conventiou 
of  Fraternal  Order  of   Eagles  j 

krsoLtmoN  in  relation  to  those  Mxarsrss  or  thi  rp.ATniNAL  oroes 

OF    EAGLES    WHO    ENTER    THE    MrUTAST    3ES\'TCE    OF    THEIR    COUNTRY 

Ycu  have  Just  approved  a  resolution  that  has  the  fitting  title, 
"The  Eagles'  Pledge  to  America. "  The  resolution  is  timtly  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  patrr  tic  Ideals  of  our  order  We  have  again  set 
forth  in  very  deonite  terms  the  fraternity's  loyalty  to  our  country. 
Now.  we  must  th.nk  of  our  cbllgations  to  those  Eagles  who  have 
or  will  become  a  part  of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must  be  made  so  strong  de- 
fensively that  ao  power  or  powers  on  earth  w.ll  seriously  consider 
the  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  believe  that  our 
defenses  must  be  built  as  rapidly  as  our  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  can  achieve  We  mtist  have  an  adequate  supply  of  air- 
planes and  tanks  and  every  necessary  type  of  ordnance  from  heavy 
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artillery  and  antiaircraft  guns  to  the  most  formidable  machine 
guns,  rifles,  and  all  firearms  between. 

But  the  mechanical  equipment  of  war  must  be  directed  and 
operated  by  Americans  who  understand  the  teclinlquc  of  the 
weapxins  they  use.  and  who  have  had  such  Invaluable  hours  of 
training  on  the  ground.  In  the  air  lanes,  and  through  the  channels 
of  the  seas  as  to  insure,  in  the  event  of  war.  ultimate  victory 

Among  Eagles  the  t*Tm  "equality"  has  always  had  a  .•special 
significance  For  almcst  a  half  centxiry  we  have  obligated  new 
members  In  the  sunlight  of  this  term.  The  worthy  president  of 
every  aerie  sits  at  the  station  dedicated  to  equality'  Fur  most  of 
us  the  golden  years  of  peace  have  meant  equality  of  opportunity. 
But  now  when  our  beloved  land  Is  facing  the  poRsibilitles  of  a 
defensive  war.  we  must  understand  and  accept  the  equality  of 
responsibility. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  otir  brother,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  have  agreed  upon  the  best  way  In 
which  each  of  us  can  discharge  his  responsibility,  we  Eagles,  loyal 
to  the  institutions  of  our  counWy  and  to  the  principles  of  our 
revered  democracy,  must  stand  stalwartly  behind  this  constituted 
authority. 

Let  us  assure  every  Eagle  In  the  military  service  of  his  country 
that  his  problems,  his  duties,  his  Individual  fate.  Is  of  concern  to 
each  of  us  I^et  us  so  legislate  that  an  Eagle  who  wears  the 
uniform  of  his  country  shall  have  his  name  continued  on  the 
roster  of  his  aerie,  and  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aerie  to 
keep  him  In  good  standing  while  he  is  In  the  military  service. 

His  dependents  t-hall  have  the  services  of  the  aerie  physician 
as  provided  by  law  in  those  arries  that  furnish  such  services,  and 
they  shaU  be  entitled  to  such  rights  and  privileges  in  the  aerie 
home,  as  they  would  have  If  he  were  there.  And  I  recommend  that 
the  grand  aerie  remit  the  per  capita  tax  on  those  In  military 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the  Eagles  were  the  first 
among  all  organizations  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  members 
who  were  In  service  I  urge  this  grand  aerie  to  be  the  first  among 
the  legislative  lx)dies  of  national  fraternities  to  make  known  to 
the  world  our  attitude  toward  our  country,  and  to  the  mcmt>ers  of 
cur  order  who  enter  military  service. 

Resolved.  That  the  Grand  Aerie  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  approve 
this  statement  and  that  the  Judiciary  committee  shall  submit  some- 
time during  this  convention  such  recommendations  as  will  give  life 
to  what   I   have   read. 

Let  us  lncrea.slngly  Insist  that  Eagles  empha-slze  not  only  equality 
of  opportunity  In  time  of  peace,  but  equality  of  responsibility  In 
time  of  war  or  possible  war. 

^Unanimously  adopted  Augtist  16,  1940.) 


For  Democratic  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30, 1940 


EDfTORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  issue  of  the  New  Yoik  Times: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  Augtist  30,  1940] 

FOR   DEMOCRATIC   DEBATE 

Surely  some  sort  of  happy  medium,  not  to  speak  of  mere  sanity. 

is  possible  regarding  the  length  of  congressional  detwte.  The  u.sual 
practice  under  our  present  system  is  for  the  Senate  to  talk  far 
longer  than  is  necessary,  and  "for  the  House,  with  more  than  four 
times  as  manv  Members  to  talk  far  too  little  Believers  in  the 
democratic  systt-m  of  parliamentary  debate  are  n.ade  to  feel  some- 
thing like  lovers  of  .sea  food  who  are  forced  to  choose  between  whales 
and  minnows. 

The  conscription  bill  supplies  one  of  the  two  latest  lllu.stratlons 
The  text  of  the  bill  as  drafted  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee viras  published  on  July  27  Sporadic  debate  upon  It  l)egan  in 
the  Senate  on  August  6  and  formal  debate  opened  on  AuKUst  9.  It 
continued  with  a  few  Interruptions  until  August  28.  when  the  bill 
was  passed.  As  compared  with  this  period  of  20  d.iys.  It  is  planned 
to  allow  only  2  days  for  general  debate  in  the  Hous"  Now.  though 
the  Senate  d-bate  was  needlessly  drawn  out.  particularly  In  view  of 
the  urgencv  of  the  conscription  plan,  the  House  will  have  too  short 
a  period  to  allow  individual  Members  to  exprcs-s  t hems 'Ives  on  a 
question  of  such  cardinal  importance.  If  the  time  allowance  were 
increased,  the  gain  in  democratic  expression  would  be  Important 
enough  to  outweigli  the  loss  of  a  few  days 

A  much  worse  example,  however,  is  the  excess-profits  tax  bill, 
imder  whirh  the  Rules  Con;mittee  voted  to  limit  debate  for  the 
entire  House  memberslilp  not  to  2  days  but  to  2  hourb,  and  which 


has  now  been  rushed  through  on  that  schedule.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  .'U'h  a  rule  and  such  hasty  consideration  were 
shocking  For  the  bill  Is  a  complicated  and  alvtruse  document  at 
some  25.000  words  No  copy  of  it  was  avaUable  until  the  day  b«>fore 
the  debate,  so  that  even  the  most  conscientious  Congressmen  who 
were  asked  to  vote  on  It  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  even  to  read  It. 
It  IS  no  answer  to  siiy  that  most  Coiigres*men  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  It  anyway.  Such  an  answer  not  only  implies  little  re- 
spect for  our  Conpres^smen  but  it  overlcxiks  the  fact  that  a  con- 
gretisloiial  debate  is  never  merely  congressional.  Surely  sfveral  days 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  first  publication  of  a  bill  of  such 
crucial  importance  and  any  final  action  on  It  by  the  House  At 
least  such  a  period  Is  required  for  persons  directly  atTected  and  for 
expert  opinion  to  call  attention  to  possible  anibiguitits,  Jokers,  or 
dangerous  pruvisiou&. 


Where  Is  the  Recovery? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK  KLOHIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  30  (legislatwe  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    TAMPA     (FLA.)     TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Sunday  Tribune,  entitled 
"Where  Ls  the  Recovery?" 

Tliere  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Tampa    (Pla.)    Tribune) 

W-HEKE     IS    THE     RECOVERY? 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Candidate  Wendell  Wlilkle  said: 

"The  New  Deal  believes,  as  frequently  declared,  that  the  spend- 
ing of  vast  sums  of  mon.-y  by  the  Government  Is  a  virtue  in  Itself. 
Tliey  tell  us  that  Government  spending  Insures  recovery.  Where 
Is  the  recovery?" 

That  question   Is  answered   by   Alan   Freeman,  a   memljer   of  the 
Ohio  bar   and  a  widely  experienced   businessman,  now   sojourning" 
at  Auburndale  who  recently  gave.  In  this  column,  a  thorough  and 
convincing  statement  of  New  Deal   principles  and  achievements, 

Mr.  Freeman  referred  to  his  up-to-date  and  authentic  store  of 
financial  nnd  buslne.ss  report.s,  and  he  fully  and  specifically  an- 
swers Mr    Willkies  question,  "Where  is  the  recovery?" 

First,  dealing  with  big-business  interests,  he  gives  tis  this  incon- 
trovertible statement  of  fact: 

•'Comparative  earnings  of  12  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Industrial  enterprises  in  America:  Du  Pont,  General  Motors.  Chrys- 
ler. Republir  Steel.  Bethlehem  Steel,  Montgomery  Ward.  Good- 
year. Goodrich,  General  Electric,  Sears-Roebuck,  Westlnghouse. 
Penney  These  12  firms,  employing  billions  of  capital  and  million* 
of  workers,  made  no  profit  or  practically  no  profit  In  1932.  These 
same  firms  made  a  net  profit  of  $554,000,000  in  1936,  and  tbeae 
same  firms  made  a  net  profit  of  $549,000,000  In   1939." 

Mr  Freeman  accompanies  this  assertion  with  the  individual 
statements  of  the  companies  named — and  that  is  the  answer,  in 
8p)ecific   financial   and    industrial   instances. 

Then  he  shows  where  Is  the  recovery  In  the  various  lines  oJ 
national  Industry  and  activity,  with  the  following  verified  com- 
parative figures; 

"Employment— 1932.  37,704,000:  1936.  44.783.000, 

"Unemployment— 1932,  12,478,000:   1936,  7.568.000. 

"Autcmobile  production — Passenger  cars.  1932.  1.186,185:  1937, 
4,068,935.      Trucks,   1932.  245.282:    1937,   947.502. 

"Radio  sets  In  use— 1932,  18.000.000;   1940.  40.000.000. 

"Iron   (gross  tons  1  —  1932,  8.701.000:    1937,  37.137,000. 

"Steel-    1932.   13,681,000;    1937,  50.569.000 

"Electrical  energy  (kilowatt-hours)  — 1932,  82.376.772,000;  1937, 
121.8.36.813  000 

"Building  Industry— Dwellings  built.  1932.  27.380;  1938  157.104. 
Value  of  all  new  buildings.  1932.  $481,219,448;  1938,  $1,175,841,359. 

•Industrial  stock  prices—  1932,  low  41.32:   1937.  hiph  194.40. 

'•Railroad  .stock  prices — 1932.  low  13  23;  1937,  high  64  46. 

"Public-utility  stock  prices-    1932.  low  16.53;  1937.  high  37  54. 

"Prices  received  by  farmers  for  various  commoditle.s — 1932  com- 
pared with  1936.  Wheat.  32  9  to  92;  corn.  19  i  to  53:  hogs.  38  to 
8.91:  b«H'f  cattle.  4  3  to  6  22;  sheep,  2  5  to  4.34.  wool,  12  5  to  24.1; 
cotton.  5  6  to  ill:   potatoes,  47  1   to  65  4. 

■Rayon  production— 1932.  134,000,000;    1936.  277,000,000. 

"Value  of  manufactured  products- -1935,  $44,993,598,000;  1937, 
$60,893,600,000 

•Total  foreign  trade— 1932.  $2,933,790,000;    1937.  $6  432335.000. 

"Total  exports— 1032,  $1,611,016,000,    1937,  $3.^49,167,000. 
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Migratory  Camps  Are  No  Mystery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

1>K    WlSt'ONSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30.  1940 


STATEMENT   FROM   UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRI- 
CULTURE. FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement. 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Migratory  labor  camps — Sirpenditurei  by  States  and,  by  flaeul  years 
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Mr.  Speaker,  from  observing  this  table  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  increasing  public  expenditures  being  made  for  these 
migratory  camps.  These  migratory  camps  are  the  result 
of  the  land  and  loan  policy  of  the  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal 
is  now  appropriating  millions  to  correct  a  condition  they 
have  squandered  millions  to  create. 

MICaATOKT   CAMPS  AND  THEIS   CAT7SKB 

Plrst.  Ttwusands  of  fanners  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  New  Deal,  because  the  farmers  could  not  pay  $112 
average  annual  interest. 

The  reasons  why  the  farmers  could  not  pay  their  Interest 
was  due  to  droughts  and  other  adverse  weather  conditions. 
and  also  due  to  the  low  agricultural  prices  tliat  prevail,  due 
to  the  New  Deal. 

Second.  The  New  Deal  set  up  thousands  of  nonfarm- 
owners  on  new  farms  under  the  guise  of  help  to  the  down- 
trodden, when  at  the  same  time  they  were  driving  thousands 
Of  the  old  farm  owners  from  their  homes  and  farms. 

Third.  The  New  Deal  lowered  the  tariff  on  167  farm  prod- 
ducts,  and  thus  reduced  the  farmers'  income  tyy  millions. 


ntrw  Ann  refunding  capltAi  twues— i933.  •1.751,000.000:  1936, 
•6214000  000 

"New  capital   t«nj<>A--I932    9720  000  000.    1030.   •!. 940.000.000 

"B«nli  fAilur««-  1930  to  193.'}  tncluitlve  (Hoover  admlnlstrm- 
t>ic)-ft730  total  depoKlts  $3  019000.000  Nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-fcur  to  nineteen  tiunrrtd  aiid  Uiirty-aeven,  inclusive  (Roose- 
v»lt  sdministratinn  •  -  104.  U>tal  dcpcaits.  •78.000  000  i  Thirty  times 
n%  many  under  Hoover  a*  under  the  first  4  years  of  Roosevelt,  wltb 
50  time*  the  amount  of  depoeita  ) 

ComrrerrtaJ  failure*       19.-)a    31.823:  ItabUttles.  •928.000.000:    1937, 
9  490     Uabliltle*     •IIO.OOOOOO" 

Do  we  again  hear  from  Indiana  the  plaintive  inquiry:   "Where  La    . 
the  recovery?"  I 

There    It    is.    In    the    plain,    unmistakable    terms    of    statistical    I 
fact  1 

Without  exception,  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  In  1933,  In 
each  at.d  every  es  entlal  Item  of  national  financial  and  industrial 
activity  there  has  been  strong  snd  substantial  recovery  And  the 
wonder  i«  that  many  of  the  big  business  Interests  which  have  con- 
spicuously benehted  by  that  recovery  are  Joining  the  Republican 
Furty  and  Its  nominee  in  asking.  'Where  is  the  recovery?'  when 
they  know  it  and  see  it  and  feel  It  in  their  own  businesses  and 
all  around  them 

Mr  Freeman  Is  justlfled  In  commenting:  "There  was  absolutely 
no  fcundatlon  for  the  claim  made  by  Mr  Willkie  as  to  the  non- 
8U(xes.s  of  the  New  Deal  It  has  worked  and  has  worked  mag- 
niUceiitly.  and  if  he  thinks  for  cne  moment  that  this  Nation  would 
tolerate  a  Hoover  again,  serving  as  an  advljwr.  a  Prtsldent  emeritus. 
or  perhaps  In  the  Cabinet,  he  Just  doesu  t  know  the  American 
people  " 


The  price  of  cheese  was  17  cents  per  pound  the  7  years  be- 
fore the  New  Deal  and  only  13  cents  per  pound  the  7  years 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Fourth.  After  driving  the  farmers  off  their  farms,  they 
started  to  erect  the  migratory  camps  for  them.  Even  Texas, 
tiiat  has  had  $365,000,000  in  New  Deal  agricultural  subsidies, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  total  agriciiltural  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  has  had  to  have  migratory  camps.  The 
New  Deal  land  and  loan  policy  drove  people  in  great  num- 
bers from  their  farms,  even  in  Texas,  that  in  1  year  had 
27  percent  of  the  total  parity  payments  of  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  After  the  New  EVal  had  driven  these  thoasands  off 
their  farms,  and  had  built  public  migratory  camps  for  them, 
the  New  Deal  again  appropriated  thousands  of  dollars.  Thii 
was  appropriated  for  the  Civil  Libertie.s  Committee  so  that  the 
committee  could  go  out  and  call  on  the  p>eople  li\'ing  in  the 
migratory  camps  built  by  the  New  Deal  to  house  the  people 
that  were  driven  from  their  farms  by  the  New  Deal.  The 
committee  spent  the  hard  month  of  January  in  the  CallfomlH 
sunshine  instead  cf  being  in  Washington  attending  to  th^; 
£»flairs  of  the  people  of  the  States  they  represented.  The 
California  farmer  with  New  Deal  farm  prices  could 
rot  pay  a  satisfactory  New  Deal  wage.  While  this 
committee  was  so  bu^y  in  1939  making  arrangement.^ 
for  the  visit  to  the  migratory  camps,  the  New  Deal  drove 
more  farm<'rs  from  their  farm  homos  in  Wiscon.sin  than  had 
ever  before  been  foreclosed  on  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Federal  land  bank.  In  other  words,  the  new  dealers  shed 
crocodile  tears  and  practiced  fake  humanitariani'^m 

Sixth.  After  all  the  foregoing  cross-purposed  schemes  as 
followed  by  the  New  Deal,  we  now  have  another  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  appointed,  and  leeislation 
with  additional  appropriations.  The  purpo.se  cf  this  crm- 
imttee  is  to  find  out  why  the  farmers  left  their  farms.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  social  call,  as  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Cummittee  evidently  did.  No  legislation  to  help  th"? 
imfortunate  has  resulted  to  date  from  the  Civil  Liberties 
appropriation. 

So  we  have  the  New  Deal  driving  the  fanners  off  their 
farms,  appropriating  money  to  build  micrratory  camps,  ap- 
propriating more  money  to  call  on  them  and  see  how  they 
are  getting  along,  and  then  another  committee  to  call  on 
them  to  see  why  they  left  the  farms  in  the  first  place. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  should  remember  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  twice  vetoed  legislation  to  give  the 
farmer  the  lower  interest  rate  he  now  enjoys.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  a  Republican  was  able  to  further  equalize  and  lower 
the  interest  burden  of  the  farmers  to  an  extent  that  it  rep- 
rtsents  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation. 

The  New  Deal  causes  more  diseases  than  they  can  muster 
medicines  to  cure. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30,  1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcgrd.  I  de-sire  to  incorporate  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  the  special  committee,  in  behalf  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee,  to  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  which  letter  is  as 
follows: 

__      _  ^,      ,  AXJCTTST  80.  1940 

The  Hcncrablr  James  A    Parlxt. 

Po^tmaMer  G^nrraX 

DiAS  Mk.  F.AaLET:   At  Its  meeting  on  this  day.  Augtist  30   1940   th» 

Commit u^    en    the    Post    Office    and    Pt>st    Roads    of    the    Hou^e    of 

Representatives  noted  that  tomorrow  would  witness  your  voluntary 

retirement    from    the    ofBce   of    Postmaster    General   of    the    United 
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states,   and   the   chairman   of   the   comniltta«   has  designated   the 
undersigned  to  draft  this  letter  of  resolution. 

The  7',  .years  of  your  administration  of  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment have  been  one  of  the  four  longest  terms  of  ofllce  of  any  Post- 
master General  since  this  committee  was  established  in  1808.  namely, 
Gideon  Granger.  1801-14:  Return  J  Meigs.  Jr.,  1814-23:  Albert  S 
Burleson.  1913-21;  and  James  A.  Farley.  1933-40.  Your  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  history  when  mea»ured  by  the  standards  of  business 
management,  the  requirements  of  postal  service  to  the  people,  and 
the  conduct  of  public  ofllce 

The  committee  has  noted  with  sincere  appreciation  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  you  have  displayed,  the  support  you  have  given  to  the 
committee's  program,  and  your  recognition  and  observance  of  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  legislation  and  administrative  func- 
tions to  the  benefit  of  the  public  welfare. 

May  your  future  endeavors  lie  as  pleasant  as  has  our  relationships 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  recorded  In  the  permanent  minutes 
of  the  committee. 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 

Thomas  O    Burch. 
Noah    M.    Ma.son 

I  ALBCST     E.     AtTSTTN. 

Carl  T.   IX*hham. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  most  heartily  concur  in  the 
sentiment  and  good  wishes  expressed  by  the  committee  in 
behalf  of  James  A.  Parley. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  connection  with  the  work  afTecting  the 
Postal  Service  of  our  country.  I  have  always  found  him.  as 
have  others  who  have  worked  with  him,  to  be  most  helpful, 
generous,  kind,  and  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  every 
proper  and  reasonable  manner  with  which  the  Post  Office 
Committee  has  had  occasion  to  work,  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  cooperate  with  him  at  all  times. 

His  voluntary  retirement  is  a  personal  regret  on  my  part. 
His  untiring  service  to  his  country  in  this  position  is  now  a 
matter  of  history,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  record  he  has 
made  in  the  position  of  Postmaster  General  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all  thoughtful  students  of  postal  matters  as  one  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  brilliant  accomplishment. 

I  wish  him.  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  Committee,  many  years  of  continued  happy 
and  successful  life. 


Funds  for  the  T.  V.  A. — A  Peculiar  Omission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  30  (Icgislatiiv  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    TAMPA    (FLA  )     TRIBLT^I 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from. 
the  Tampa  <Fla.)  Tribune,  issue  of  July  18,  1940.  entitled 
"A  Peculiar  Omi.ssion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tampa  (Fla  )   Trlbime  of  July  18.  1940] 

A    PECULIAR    OMISSION 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  a  storm  center  of 
national  politics.  A  lot  has  been  said  for  and  against  It.  It 
is  scheduled  for  even  more  discussion,  especially  considering 
Wendell  WUllcles  nomination  and  his  past  record  of  fighting 
T.  V    A  "s  every  move 

We  thought  a  storv  the  other  day  about  T  V.  A  made  real 
news,  but  a  check  of  several  northern  newspapers  caused  some 
doubt  That  story  concerned  a  request  by  Mr  Stettlnius  and 
Mr.  Knudsen.  members  of  the  National  Defense  Council  and 
two  of  the  Nation  s  biggest  Republican  business  leaders,  for  more 
funds  for  the  T  V  A  They  asked  a  congressional  sut)commlttee 
for  the  Immediate  grant  of  $25,000,000  to  add  300  000  kUowatts 
to  the  production  capacity  of  the  great  project 

These  men  are  Interested  In  doing  the  best  Job  for  national  de- 
fense Yet  a  great  portion  of  the  American  press  either  ignored 
the  real  news  or  delll>erateiy  soft-pedaled  it. 


Now,  It  is  true  that,  under  the  free  press  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States.  newspap>er  editors  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  those 
Items  of  news  which  they  feel  will  be  of  most  Interest  to  their 
readers.  But  we  wonder  if  some  of  these  editors  omitted  the 
story  simply  l>ecau-^  two  outstanding  business  leaders  gave  sup- 
porting evidence  to  the  fact  that  T.  V  A.,  which  Willkie  and 
many  Republicans  have  fought  from  the  l>eglnnlng.  is  proving  of 
Immense  value  to  the  IndustriaJ  and  national -defense  needs  of  this 
Nation. 


Addresses  at  Convention  of  the  National  Colored 
Democratic  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5),  1940 


ADDRESSES  BT  HON  HARRY  S  TRUMAN,  OP  MISSOURI:  HON. 
ALBEN  W  BARKLEY.  OP  KENTUCKY:  HON  JOSEPH  P. 
OUFFEY.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA:  HON  SHERMAN  MINTON.  OP 
INDIANA;  LAWRENCE  W.  ROBERT,  JR.;  WILLIAM  J.  THOMP- 
KINS.   AND  ROBERT  I.  MILLER 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  July  14.  1940. 
the  National  Colored  Democratic  Association  met  in  conven- 
tion at  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory,  Chicago,  El.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Truman],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GuffeyI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Barkleyi.  and  I,  myself,  as  well  as  Dr.  Thompkins,  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
Robert,  secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
Robert  I.  Miller,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Washington,  ad- 
dressed the  convention.  I  have  had  an  estimate  made  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  print  the  addresses  in  the  Record,  which 
estimate  accompanies  the  speeches.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addresses  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   HARBT  S.  THtJMAK,  OF  ITISSOtTlU 

There  is  much  being  said  these  days  about  the  Negro  and  what 
should  be  done  with  him  Instead  of  what  should  be  done  for  him. 
Much  Is  written  at)out  his  rights  as  a  person,  but  it  has  been  up  to 
the  present  administration  to  take  the  problem  in  hand  and  pro- 
vide necessary  measxires  for  his  life.  Uberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

That  the  administration  has  already  done  much  for  the  Negro  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  results  of  recent  elections  in  such  cities 
as  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  In  these  and  other  large 
cities,  the  Negro  wards  showed  a  much  larger  proportionate  Demo- 
cratic vote  than  In  the  white  wards,  and  to  my  notion  this  is  as  it 
should  be  since  the  Negro  race  has  received  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  administration  that  should  Justify  Its  continued 
support. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  emancipation  Negroes  were  In  an  en- 
tirely different  status  from  their  fellow  men  in  America.  Besides 
the  injustice  of  enslavement  they  were  held  far  beneath  the  white 
papulation  in  almost  every  measure  of  modem  civilization.  This 
was  an>nhlng  but  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  black  men.  With 
education  positively  forbidden  to  him  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
forced  Into  a  culture,  civilization,  and  climate  absolutely  new  to 
him.  is  It  any  wonder  that  his  progres:ilon  has  been  at  times  a  dis- 
turl)ed  one?  Can  any  of  you  picture  yourselves  planted  suddenly 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  forced  to  make  your  own  way  In  a  hostUe 
KKiety  utterly  different  from  anything  you  have  ever  known?  That 
has  l>een  the  problem  of  our  Negro  population. 

In  the  years  before  the  Roosevelt  administration,  plotting  poli- 
ticians attempted  to  defeat  Negro  suffrage  which  was  gained  only 
after  the  toll  and  heartbreak  of  three  constitutional  amendments. 
First  of  all  they  Imposed  a  properly  qualification  for  the  privilege 
of  voting,  but  the  colored  people  acquired  property  so  rapidly  that 
the  politicians  were  temporarily  baffled.  It  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  other  measures.  They  required  educational  attainments,  but  for 
once  the  demand  was  reasonable. 

It  was  a  double  blessing  to  the  Negro  since  it  opened  the  way  to 
the  polls  and  Inspired  tlie  colored  people  to  learn  at  least  the  pri- 
mary requirements  of  education  It  was  a  wise  provision  Insofar 
as  a  certain  amount  of  learning  should  become  a  requirement  of 
any  American  citizen.  Of  course,  this  also  supposes  that  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  provided  No  citizen  can  fulfill  his  mission  at 
the  ballot  box  unless  he  is  abU  to  read  and  write  to  inXorm  biiiueU 
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about  public  mm  and  meMures  Naturally,  the  rule  ahould  apply 
to  white  and  blacfc  alike  Here  wa«  the  Nogro's  big  chance  to  remove 
ttte  Unt  ob«t«c)«  between  himselX  and  tne  polls  as  well  a«  to  advance 
in  culture 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Bmanclpntion.  the  Nep^'s  slavery  forbade 
hUn  rducatjcn  and  kept  him  in  a  completely  dependent  state  Dur- 
tnf  the  peri'id  of  frr<>dum.  he  ma  almost  equally  handicapped  Being 
under  servile  conditions  for  over  300  years,  and  naturally,  unused 
t<i  CMHritructiVf  thir.king.  h;:w  cuultt  he  be  expected  to  have  accom- 
pUdhf^  more  than  he  has  wiihln  a  sltigle  generation?  No  one  could 
hope  that  the  Negro  wou:d  bt-come  a  nation-Ulumlnating  lethal,  in- 
dustrial, (jf  literary  light  the  day  following  the  Etaanctpatlon  Proc- 
lamation     Notwithstanding,    the  Negro  has  done   amazingly  well. 

That  old  time  slave  owner  felt  that  an  educated  Negro  would  be  a 
menace  II  the  slave  knew  too  much  tt  was  foared  he  would  learn 
to  revtilt  and  l>ecome  haughty  We  all  know  that  the  old-time  slave 
owner  was  mistaken  The  educated  Negro  learns  quickly  so  that 
m  order  to  protrct  hlm.«elf.  he  must  obey  the  law.  net  break  It 
He  can  only  blunder  in  performing  hla  civic  duties  11  he  does  not 
understand  them 

FVar  that  Negro  education  may  menace  the  white  race's  concep- 
tion of  racial  safety  displays  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  conception 
of  gix^  cltlienah:p  and  an  amazing  ignorance  of  Negro  character- 
tatlcs  Always  it  is  the  uneducated  person  regardless  of  color  who 
Is  the  dangerous  clti»n  It  is  your  Ignorant  class  among  the  people 
that  Is  the  criminal  clajs;" 

In  this  light,  let  us  see  what  the  present  administration  has  done 
for  the  Negro  As  I  have  stated.  It  ha.s  given  him  $2,000,000  for 
Impmvementa  at  Howard  University  and  Preedmans  Hospital; 
•362.000  to  Virginia  State  College;  »87  000  for  Lincoln  University  In 
MlaK>url.  »500000  for  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  at  Chicago; 
•40  DOC  for  West  Virginia  State  College:  paid  $100  per  month  to  114 
colored  fch^x)!  teachers  In  ChlOigo  engaged  m  the  w^rk  of  reducing 
adult  Illiteracy,  and  has  extended  thla  benevolent  aid  In  many 
other  directions 

Ignorance  breeds  all  of  the  festering-  prejudices  of  our  human 
family  The  fraternizing  sentiments  of  mankind  are  prcducts  of 
education  In  my  oplnicn.  greater  educational  facilities  for  the 
Negro  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  boon 
to  society  at  large  If  white  men  wl.sh  to  do  better  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  well  for  them  to  give  more  definite  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  Negro 

By  this  I  mean  not  merely  more  and  tietter  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, but  very  careful  attention  to  what  la  taught  In  these  build- 
inca  We  exert  no  little  c*re  to  see  what  white  children  are  taught 
In  our  public  acbouls.  but  seem  to  have  little  or  no  concern  about 
what  the  Negro  child  Is  taught  Especially  now  right  teaching  on 
patriotism,  morals,  and  race  relationship  in  our  schools,  both  white 
and  black.  U  an  essential  element  in  any  program  for  the  solution 
of  the  Negro  question  When  we  are  honest  enough  to  recognize 
each  other's  rights  and  are  good  enough  to  re.^pect  them  we  will 
come  to  a  more  Christian  settlement  of  our  difllcult'-es.  Education 
of  the  Negro  gtuirante«s  lafety  to  the  white  people  and  certainly 
Is  to  their  Interest  All  dark  people,  except  the  Negroes,  are  against 
the  white  race 

Some  say  that  the  Negro  is  not  capable  of  assimilating  cultural 
Study  I  have  always  denied  this  and  have  studied  the  problem 
sufflclently  to  know  that  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  white 
studerits.  the  Negro  can  more  tluin  hold  his  own. 

Take  for  example,  the  story  of  Phyllis  Wheatly.  the  first  colored 
American  poeteas.  When  she  was  but  7  vears  old.  she  was  captured 
In  Africa  and  sold  to  a  right  Boston  family  named  Wheatly  Mrs. 
Whe«tly  educated  the  girl  and  the  development  of  her  mind  was 
phenomenal.  Thia  little  waif  from  the  African  Jimgle  was  writing 
rhyme*  at  14.  at  17  reputable  verse,  and  at  30  publisbed  a  book  of 
ixiems  She  vUited  London  and  was  feted  by  royal"  It  was  she 
who  originally  spoke  of  George  W^ashlneton.  as  '•first  in  peace." 
When  Washington  died.  Congress  extended  the  phrase  to  read 
"first  In  peace,  flrst  in  war.  flrst  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
but  Phyllis  Wheatly.  who  first  gave  birth  to  the  Idea  was  a  Negress. 
Don't  forget,  too.  that  one  of  the  world  s  foremost  agricultur  li 
chemists  who  has  done  sc  much  for  the  South  is  a  Negro  George 
Washington  Carver,  cf  Tviakegee  Institute,  Is  a  Negro  and  a  fellow 
of  the  London  RcyaJ  Society  of  Arts.  He  has  done  more  for  the 
welfare  and   upbuilding  of  bis  race  than  any  living  person. 

I  repeat,  the  Negro  needji  only  the  opporturUty  for  cultural  study 
He  has  the  ability. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  appeal- 
ing for  social  equality  of  the  Negro  The  Negro  himself  knows 
better  than  that,  and  the  highest  types  of  Negro  leaders  sav  quite 
frankly  that  they  prefer  the  society  of  their  own  people  Negroes 
want  justice,  not  social  relations  I  merely  wish  to  sound  a  "^riote 
of  warning,  ffumberless  antagonisms  and  indignities  heaped  ufxin 
any  race  will  eventually  try  human  patience  to  the  limit  and  a 
crtsls  will  develop.  We  all  know  the  Negro  Is  here  to  stny  «nd  In 
no  way  can  be  removed  from  cur  political  and  economic  life  aid  we 
should  recognize  his  inalienable  rights  as  specified  m  our  Consti- 
tution. Can  any  nuin  claim  protection  of  our  laws  If  be  denies 
that  protedloD  to  others? 

Under  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  more  has  been  done  to  give 
the  Nefcro  equal  legal,  economic,  and  cultural  rights  than  has  evf-r 
been  done  before  The  Honorable  John  M  HorsroN.  of  K.insas  has 
said  that  President  Roosevelt  ha-?  appointed  more  Nej^roes  to  re- 
sponsible governmental  positions  than  the  last  three  Republ.-can 
administrations  combined  While  these  thmirs  are  individual  hor.<  rs. 
the  colored  people  will  benefit  by  the  Roosevelt  policies.  Kvery  law 
passed  by  our  present  CXuicreaa  for  duect  relief  or  otherwiat  gives 


the  Negro  his  equal  rights.     FVar  the   first   time  In  our  hLstory, 
the  administration  has  given  us  a  colored  man  In  the  White  Hoiitie 
on  the  secretarial  sfeff.     This  Is  absolutely  unprecedent^. 
The  colored  man  was  taught  through  the  years  that  the  Repub- 
1    Ucan  Party,  and  that  party  alone,  freed  him  from  slavery.     Natur- 
ally he  felt  grateful  to  that  party  and  thought  It  no  more  than 
right  that  he  should  vote  for   It.     He  knows  now  that  from  the 
Civil  War  unUl  the  present  administration  he  has  been  exploited 
;    by    the   Republican   Party      DurUig    the   campaigns,    of   course,    the 
'   Republican    candidates    were    the    friend    of    the    Negro    and    nis 
i   greatest     benefactor       Bftween     campaigns,     however,     these     fine 
'friends  ■  forgot  the  Negro. 

As  the  generations  of  Negroes  ^.ent  on  and  became  better  edu- 
cated they  began  to  sense  that  something  was  wrong  They 
began  to  wonder  If  their  race  still  owed  a  'debt  of  gratitude  " 
to  a  party  which  did  nothing  for  them  except  in  election  year. 
Finally  the  Negro  voters  realized  that  with  the  Republican  Party 
It  was  all  'take"  and  no  "give  '  In  short,  what  the  Nogro  was 
fighting  for  was  his  constitutional  right  of  equal  opportunity 
under  law  for  himself  and  his  children.  He  needed  a  redeal  in 
the  game  of  life. 

That  he  got  It.  no  one  will  or  can  dcnv  Doctor  Thompkins. 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  said:  "The 
administration  has  given  us  representation  a.s  economists  in  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration.  It  has  given  us  several  architects 
and  engineers  In  the  Subsistence  Homestead  Division  of  the 
N  R  A  It  has  given  us  representation  on  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  in  the  Post  Ofllce  Department; 
it  has  given  us  a  representative  in  the  Farm  Credit  Bureau  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  look  after  the  need<5 
and  opportunities  of  the  colored  farmers  of  the  country;  it  his 
given  us  a  clearing  house  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  highly  eflBcient  representative  of  the  race,  assisted 
by  a  competent  staff  to  promote  the  economic  status  of  the 
race;  It  has  given  us  representation  In  the  vast  welfare  opera- 
tions of  the  W.  P  A  under  Colonel  HarrlnRton:  It  ha.s  given  us 
stgnlhcant  representation  In  the  Department  of  Justice  and  m 
the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
It  gave  us  our  flrst  Federal  Judge  In  the  person  of  William  H 
Hastie.  and  upon  his  resignation.  Attorney  Mixire.  of  Chicago,  was 
appointed  as  his  successor;  it  has  given  us  25  outstanding  high- 
salaried  posts  of  distinction.  Including  representation  among  the 
'  conciliators  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  an  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  racial   matters" 

Who  can  look  upon  a  record  so  humane  and  Jtist  and  not  thrill 
with  pride  at  the  very  mention  of  the  President  and  his  entire 
administration? 

The  administration  has  also  undertaken  a  far-reaching  program 
of  slum  clearance  to  better  the  wretched  living  conditions  of 
thousand.s  of  Negro  families.  I  believe,  and  I  think  ycu  will  all 
agree,    that    one   of    the    prime   requisites   of   a   sound    democracy    is 

good  housing. 

We  must  not  forget  that  every  community  owes  the  Ne^ro  a  fair 
deal  in  regard  to  public  utilities,  lights,  and  sewers,  street  Improve- 
ment, and  water  mains  We  owe  the  Negro  legal  equality  and  a  fa:r 
chance  In  the  world  for  several  rea5cns.  not  in  the  least  of  them 
because  he  Is  a  human  being  and  a  natural -tiorn  American  Be- 
cause his  political  p>ower  Is  yet  *cak.  he  cannot  l>e  denied  his 
rights.  Never  must  we  forget  that  if  wc»  sink  the  Negro  to  the 
depths  of  hopeless  degradation  and  make  no  provision  for  his  com- 
fort in  hou.'-ing  or  any  other  necessity  of  life,  the  law  of  compen- 
sation will  lake  effect  and  the  whites,  too.  will  go  down  with 
him 

The  famous  Booker  T  Washington  often  said.  "Tou  cannot  hold 
a  Ne^ro  In  the  gutter  unless  some  white  man  stays  in  the  gutter 
to    hold    him    there " 

The  housing  project  of  the  administration  will  not  hold  the 
;  Negro  in  the  "gutter"  but  instead  will  remove  him  and  the  "gut- 
ter "    tfK) 

The  final  result  of  its  program  will  be  to  provide  modern,  com- 
fortable dwellings  for  these  thousands  of  families  so  that  tht  ir 
children  may  grow  up  to  love  their  country  In  a  decent  environ- 
ment with  the  modern  conveniences  and  playground  facilities  so 
,  necessary  to  a  h.ippv  and  he.tlihful  life.  And  whenever  It  Is  pos- 
.  sible.  Negro  mari.;gers  will  be  employed  In  the  housing  projects 
tenanted  mainly  by  colored  people  Although  our  work  has  Just 
I  begt:n.  already  we  have  completed  or  are  working  on,  projects  in 
such  cities  as  Atlanta.  St  Ixuis.  K.insas  Citv.  Chicago.  New  York. 
Nashville.  New  Orleans,  and  others  Compare  empty  platform 
proml.-es  of  the  Republican  Party  wltl  the  real  achievements  of 
our  administration  and  you  cannot  fali  to  see  tliat  the  New  Deal 
is  the  hope  of  the  Negro  as  well  as  eveiy  other  group  or  class  la 
these  United  States 

That  tiie  Negro  is  entitled  to  every  right  under  law  Is  sometlmea 
contesttd  en  the  very  weak  grounds  that  he  had  no  worthy  part 
In  American  history  Turn  to.  your  histories  then,  and  you  will 
see  the  record  of  patriotism  the  oblcred  man  has  written  for  hlmselX 
In  -he  pages  of  our  Nations  development  The  first  American 
Negro  to  give  up  his  Uie  for  cur  cotmtry  s  liberty  vias  Cn^pus 
At  tucks  who  was  shot  down  In  the  Boston  massacre  of  1770  A 
Nepro  Peter  Salem,  was  the  hero  of  the  B.ittle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Is  credited  with  the  death  of  the  British  commander,  Major 
Pitcalrn 

Gen   Andrew  Jacks- n    in  speaking  to  the  Negroes  after  the  Battle 

cf    New    C'leans.    said.      To    tho    men    of    col  ir  -soldiers    from    the 

1    shores  of  Mobile  I  coUected  you  to  arms.     I  invited  you  to  share 
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In  the  perils  and  divide  the  glory  of  your  white  countrvmen  I 
expected  much  of  ycu  but  you  surpass  my  hopes — the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Informed  of  your  conduct  on  the 
present  occasion  and  the  voice  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  shall  applaud  your  valor,  as  your  general  now  praises 
your   ardor" 

Commodore  Perry  spoke  In  high  praise  of  his  Negro  sailors  In 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Negroes  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  at  the  battles  of  Guaslmas.  El  Canev,  and 
San   Juan   Hill 

In  the  World  War.  four  entire  Negro  regiments  received  the  cov- 
eted Croix  de  Guerre  for  heroism  In  action.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing 
said  of  the  Negroes'  World  War  record: 

"The  only  regret  expressed  by  colored  troops  Is  that  they  are  not 
given  more  dangerous  work  to  do  I  cannot  commend  too  highly 
the  spirit  shewn  among  the  colored  combat  troups,  who  exhibit  fine 
capacity  for  quick  training  and  eagerness  for  the  most  dangerous 
work"  The  Negroes"  flag  is  cur  flag,  and  he  stands  ready.  Just  as 
we  do.  to  defend  it  apalnst  all  foes  from  within  and  without 

The  Negro  wants  love,  not  compassion:  human  understanding, 
not  abstract  resolutions.  He  wants  to  be  helped,  not  crushed.  He 
wants  opportunities  to  bettor  himself,  not  relief.  He  wants  Just 
wages,  not  alms  He  wants  stability,  security,  and  friendliness. 
He  knows  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been  his  salvation 
in  these  days  of  turmoil,  strife,  and  depression. 

He  must  not  switch  now  from  the  Democratic  Party,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  him  and  will  ever  continue  to  work  In  his  best 
Interests.  He  must  not  .switch  from  the  party  which  embodies 
every  ideal  upon  which  this  country  has  been  built  to  a  party  which 
thrives  only  cii  broken  promises. 

We  must  all  love,  honor,  and  serve  our  country  together 

This  can  be  done  successfully  only  under  the  Democratic  Party. 

Thank  you. 


IWCTRPTS   FROM    ADtWE-SS   Or  HON.   ALBEK   W.    BARKI^ET.    OF    KENTTTCKT 

Dr.  Thompkins.  my  friends,  no  Senator  likes  to  speak  when  any 
other  air  mechanic  Is  In  progress;  that's  why  I  waite^  for  that  noise 
to  cease. 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  given  me  to  deliver  to  you  a  word  of 
greeting.  When  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thompkins  I  was  unaware 
at  that  time  that  I  was  .scheduled  to  be  the  permanent  chairman 
at  the  Democratic  convention  With  my  duties  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  it  was  even  Impossible  for  me  to  be  success- 
ful in  my  efforts  to  prepare  an  address  to  deliver  Tuesday  night 
at  the  Democratic  convention  I  di.scovered.  along  with  my  other 
business,  that  I  am  a  mere  boy,  as  I  have  become  sunburned,  which 
resulted  in  blisters  to  my  face,  but  this  affliction  Is  about  to  clear 
up  now. 

Well.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  come  here  and  greet  you.  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  you  are  here  today,  and  those  whom  we  all  repre- 
sent are  members  of  a  political  party  of  long  standing  We  are  the 
political  descendants  of  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  in 
htstor>'.  but  one  of  the  greatest  perst nallties,  one  of  the  greatest 
humanitarians  I  speak  cf  Thomas  Jefferson  Dvirlng  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence  Jefferson  uttered  these  Immortal  words: 

"All  men  are  created  equal  " 

Not  equal  in  physical  strength;  perhaps  not  equal  In  an  Intelli- 
gence sense,  nor  equal  In  the  opp>ortunltics  In  grasping  this  world's 
goods  But  all  of  us  are  equal  in  the  opportunity,  without  race, 
creed  or  color,  to  stand  before  a  free  and  Just  Government  without 
apologizing  to  any  man. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  from  Thom.^s 
Jefferson  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  that  those  who  have  paid  the 
price,  as  the  mfmbers  of  your  race  have,  for  ycu  have  shown  your 
loyalty — from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  time— and  I 
can  say  without  apologizing  that  we  fear  no  "flfth  column  "  activi- 
ties among  the  Negro  race,  and  they  only  demand  what  they  arc 
Justly  entitled  to — freedom  and  equality  under  the  law- -and  I  ."^ay 
that  they  deserve  it  and  the  Democratic  Party  will  see  to  it  that 
they  get  it  l  can  pledge  that  It  has  been  the  pnllcy  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  not  only  to  work  for  the  colored  men  and  women 
but  for  all  the  underprivileged  citizens  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  this  we  are  pledged  to  see  to  It  that  all  citizens  have 
economic  Independence. 

I  was  a  member  this  mcrnlng  of  my  own  delegation  who  received 
your  committee  on  resolutions  I  was  Inspired  by  th'-  representation 
made  by  the  delegates  you  sent  there,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  right 
now  that  they  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
carefully  say  that  the  suggestions  which  they  made  will  receive  th  ■ 
very  e.-irnest   and   careful   ron.«;!dera'lon   of  our   national  convention 

Reference  has  been  made  here  with  reference  to  the  antilynching 
bill,  and  I  certainly  thank  Dr.  Thompkins  for  his  words  Under  thi* 
previous  administrations  it  is  tru"  that  legislation  of  this  sort  was 
sent  by  the  House  and  Senate  to  committees,  where  it  wou'.d  remain 
and  die.  but  not  until  the  Democratic  Party  came  Into  power  was 
there  an  effort  made  to  pass  this  bill  Unfortunately,  In  the  Senate 
we  were  not  able  to  bring  It  to  a  vote. 

As  the  majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  think  my 
record  will  show  that  I  exerted  every  pcssible  effort  to  bring  that 
bill  to  a  vote.  Time  after  time  I  have  asked  for  the  vote  Now. 
understand.  I  am  not  criticizing  any  Senator  tut  when  I  found  it 
was  obvious  that  a  vote  could  not  be  had,  th.^n  I  got  a  jjetltlon  to 
circulate  for  cloture,  which  is.  as  you  know,  a  motion  to  ciose  debate, 
and  even  after  a  cloeed  debate  each  Senator  can  speak  for  an  hour 


If  they  so  desired.  The  petition  came  up  for  a  vote,  but  we  did  not 
get  the  neceasary  two-thlrdfi.  and  it  waa  Impossible  to  bring  the 
antllynchlrg  bill  to  a  vote.  It  has  now  been  reported  by  com- 
mittee, and  the  reason  why  we  haven't  taken  It  up  is  because  we 
have  been  concerned  with  cur  naticn.il  defmse;  bui  I  can  .say  this, 
that  this  bill  will  be  brcught  up.  and  It  would  not  surj  rise  me. 
In  fact.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  may  !>;  voted  upon  b<-fore  this 
Congress  -•■hall  have  adjourn- d. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  personal-ties,  but  last  month  lu 
Philadelphia  the  Republicans  had  a  meeting  and  selected  a  man 
to  run  lor  President-  Wendell  Willkle.  I  suppose  they  had  to  go 
back  and  take  a  former  Democrat,  if  he  (Willkle)  ever  was  a  Ek-mo- 
crat  in  the  real  sen.se  of  the  word.  I  think  I  will  Just  give  you  my 
p;cture  of  the  Republican  nominee  for  President: 

A  wonderful  bird  Is  Willkle. 

His  bcdy  was  bigger  than  his  Bllkle 

He.  Willkle.  has  said  he  wanted  to  fight  the  champion— which  Is 
the  I>emocratlc  Party.  So  did  Tony  Oalento  want  to  flght  Joe 
Louis,  but.  my  friends.  Joe  Louis  is  still  the  champion.  But  1  am 
not  afraid  of  Willkle.  who  wants  to  fight,  which  is  the  only  retpect 
thnt  he  Is  like  Joe  Louis.  For  this  Democratic  Parly  with  150  years 
of  democracy.  Is  not  afraid  of  anybody  on  earth. 

We  are  living  In  trying  times,  and  this  is  not  a  campaign  for 
which  "frivolity"  can  be  the  word  We  have  seen  one  democratic 
nation  after  nation  go  down.  We  have  seen  ideals  of  self-govern- 
ment and  liberty-loving  people  destroyed;  all  becau.'e  they  were  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  on.slaught  of  autocracy  and  totalitarianism 
Ours  Is  a  peace-loving  nation — not  unwilling  to  have  peace,  but 
wc  are  resolved  not  to  send  our  boy.s  away  from  heme,  but  w«'  are 
preparing  to  the  fullest  extent  to  protect  the  United  States  cf 
America  and  Negroes  must  help.  "They  deserve  to  serve  in  every 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  There  shall  be 
but  one  motto  for  the  American  people:  All  Americans  for  one 
America  and  for  one  conception  of  American  democracy 

I  am  r.ct  welcf;ming  one  race  or  creed  to  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government,  but  like  other  people,  the  colored  p>eople. 
with  all  other  races,  must  Join  hands  with  us  to  make  America  the 
beacon  light  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  we  must  have 
liberty  and  equality  for  all  men.  regardless  of  their  color.  I  believe 
In  that  and  I  will  fight  for  that. 

There  is  a  place  and  will  bo  a  place  In  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  those  who  have  the  ability,  and  1  honestly  believe  that 
when  the  Democratic  Convention  shall  write  Its  platform  that  your 
desires  will  be  included. 

When  we  write  this  platform  it  will  be  an  honest  platform  that 
.'ays  what  it  means  and  means  what  it  says — we  shall  write  a  jalat- 
form  for  the  American  people — all  races  and  I  know  that  the  voters 
will  go  to  the  polls  and  give  us  4  years  more  of  American  democ.acy. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  an  employer  who  had  a  colored 
man  working  for  him.     The  man  had  workc'd  so  well  that  the  boss 

decided  he  would  give  him  a  quart  of  liquor.    The  next  day  he 

said  : 

"John,  how  was  that  liquor?" 

"Fine."  John  said,     "ft  was  Just  right." 

"What  do  you  mean,  it   was  ju.st  ruht?"  Inquired  the  boss. 

"Well,  boss.  If  It  had  been  any  better  you  wouldn't  have  given 
it  to  me.  and  if  it  had  been  any  worse.  I  wouldn't  have  drunk  It" 

If  the  Republican  Party  had  any.hlng  tc  offer  they  would  have 
offered  us  something  better,  but  the  Democratic  Party  stand.^  on  Its 
record.  I  am  glad  that  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  never  dis- 
franchised the  Negro  (Kentucky)  from  the  right  to  vote,  and  1  say 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  done  a  lot  for  the  Negro  and  that 
we  are  going  to  do  more  Our  State  does  not  exact  the  payment 
of  any  pell  tax  to  aid  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro.  Of 
course.  I  am  not  criticizing  any  State  that  does,  but  I  stand  on 
my  record. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    JOSEPH    F     CITFTTY.    OT    PENNSTLVANIA 

My  fellow  Democrats,  we  meet  at  an  auspicious  moment  Within 
the  next  few  days  the  Democratic  Party  will  name  a  candidal):  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  its  d'csion  will  have  an  Im- 
portant effect  upon  the  future  history  of  our  country. 

I'm  for  Roosevelt 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  a  book  on  the  third-term  question. 
Tl'.at  there  was  no  tradition  In  American  politics  against  a  third 
term 

In  the  months  since  that  book  was  published,  the  people  seem  to 
have  accepted  that  view 

The  agitation  against  a  third  term  was  never  anything  more 
than  political  ballyhoo  and  they  have  .seen  through  it 

More  than  2  years  ago  1  said  that  the  i>eople.  and  not  Roosevelt, 
would  decide  the  third-term  question. 

He  had  been  placed  in  office  practically  as  a  receiver  In  bank- 
rtiptcy  to  clean  up  the  mess  left  by  three  preceding  Republican 
administrations. 

If  your  memory  goes  back  to  that  tragic  era  between  1929  and 
1932   you  will  remember  Just  what  a  mefs  It  was 

I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  the  people  would  not  willingly 
see  Rocscvelt  leave  office  until  he  had  flnlfhed  the  Job  they  gave 
htm  to  do. 

I  saw  that  he  was  being  hampered  and  hamstrung  at  every  turn 
by  iwwerful  Individuals  and  groups  which  were  attempting  to 
mak<  either  priva'<.c  profit  or  political  capital  out  of  the  Nation's 
distress. 
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Had  ther*  b«»vn  wholrheartp*!  patriotic  cooprratlon  with  the 
Prrsidrnt  rn  m  th*  tx-g.nnu:g.  we  would  be  much  lurther  ahead 
UxUy  than  we  are 

I  Jell  •-heti.  ajid  still  re*l.  that  the  people  wer*  not  going  to  place 
ati  arbitrary  time  limit  on  the  job. 

8iac«  that  tune  much  has  happened. 

It  waa  Dot  our  country"*  good  lortune  to  he  permitted  to  continue 
•n  un:nterrupt«'^  prt^^n^  ""^  internal  refcnn. 

Instead  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  war  Sn  Europe 

Any  (creat  erupuon  such  as  war  any^'here  in  the  world  affects  the 
tides  of  commerre 

We  Jiave  all  felt  the  Impact  of  the  "blltyJtrleg."'  We  all  reallw  that 
American  ht!«t/^>ry  as  well  as  European  histcry.  Is  being  made  on  the 
forelKn  iMJttleflflds. 

We  knew  that  international  developmenu  have  created  vast  dip- 
lomatic problrm«  for  our  Pre.sldent  and  his  administration  We 
know  they  have  faced  thoae  problems  with  courage  and  foresight. 

We  know  that  the  President  has  handled  crisis  alter  msls  In  a 
manner  that  has  earned  him  the  ccnflrtence  and  respect  of  the 
American  people.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 

We  know  .that  after  more  than  7  years  as  Prwldent  he  ts  better 
Informed  and  mor«  familiar  with  the  tangled  cross-currents  of 
<lilpcmMcy  than  any  living;  American 

We  know  that  we  need  the  best  man  we  can  find  for  the  tough  Job 
that  Ilea  ahead 

We  know  that  he  saw  further  than  any  of  us  when  he  began 
fighting  years  ago  for  a  more  adequate  national  defense 

All  of  these  thlncs  lead  to  only  one  conclufiion  so  far  as  the 
Democratic  conver.tlon  of  1*40  ts  concerned 

We  must  draft  Rooat-velt 

I  have  no  doubt  the  President  would  like  to  retire  to  Hyde  Park 
when  hla  term  Is  over 

He  has  worked  bard  for  the  paat  7<j  years  at  the  biggest  Job  In 
America. 

During  that  time  he  has  done  more  for  hie  country  and  his  fellow 
men  than  any  other  r.vm'<  Amcrlran 

Undvr  normal  ccndition.'>  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  well-earned 
rest    but  conditions  .are  not  normal 

If  there  were  only  domestic  ccnditlons  to  be  consldrred.  it  might 
ke  said  that  the  New  Deal  program  is  sumclently  developed  to  be 
carried  forward  with  someone  el;c  in  the  White  House 

Yet  we  all  realize  that  the  New  Deal  is  not  the  question  at  this 
moment 

The  Republicans  have  admitted  as  much,  for  If  you  will  examine 
the  platform  they  drafted  at  Philadelphia  you  will  see  no  criticism 
Wtiatever   of    the    broad    basic    meaiurea    of    the    New    Deal. 

This  was  a  great  implied  tribute  to  the  President,  althotigh  the 
placfcrm  drafters  probably  newr  thought  of  It  In  that  way 

It  does  show,  however,  that  the  great  issue  tcduy  Is  not  so  m.uch 
the  New  Deal,  which  has  already  become  a  basic  part  of  American 
life,  but   Instead  the  broader  questions  of   international  policy 

The  President  Is  familiar  with  them 

It  would  be  a  sad  comment  upon  cur  democracy  if  for  purely 
political  reav  ns  we  were  to  take  cur  beat  man  out  of  the  game 
at  a  crucial  moment  and  send  In  an  untried,  inexperienced  sub- 
Btttute 

I  feel  that  In  thta  matter  the  President  awaits  the  wlU  of  the 
people 

I  am  convinced  that  he  doe«  not  acek  a  third  term,  but  that  the 
public  interest  and  welfare  demand  It  It  is  up  to  the  people  to 
draft  Rooaeveit  It  Is  up  to  the  Democratic  Party,  representing  the 
polUlcal  majority  In  America,  to  draft  him 

We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  c^juntry 

We  must.  In  our  own  way.  with  such  wisdom  as  we  can  ccm- 
mand.  meet  the  immediate  problems  facing  our  Nation 

We  owe  that  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  those  whose 
efforts  and  sacrlflces  through  the  years  have  made  our  Nation 
preeminent 

We  owa  It  to  history,  because  we  must  give  to  those  who  come 
after  us  an  even  greater  democracy. 

The  responsibility  rests  heavl'.y  upon  us 

It  Is  not  a  parttsJan  responsibility,  but  a  patriotic  duty 

I  am  entirely  satufled  that  we.  as  Democrats,  will  discharge 
that  duty  honorably  and  well  within  the  next  few  days,  and  I  call 
upon  all  Democrats  to  see  that  this  duty  Is  so  discharged  through 
the  renommatlon  of  our  greatest  living  American  as  the  standard- 
bearer,  not  only  tn  our  party,  but  of  our  country.  Pranklln  Delano 
Bocae  velt. 


or  HON   tawacMCK  WOOD  aoBssT.  ja.,  accaEraiT,  DcxocaATic 

NATIONAL   COMMITTXX 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  your  association  and  fellow  Demo- 
crats, some  few  weeks  ago  when  I  received  an  Invitation  from  your 
«Ha«lnguish«d  president  Dr  Tbompklna.  to  appear  upon  this  pro- 
gram today,  my  first  inclination  was  to  decline  Not  because  I  did 
not  value  and  greatly  appreciate  the  Invltauon  but  because  I  knew 
the  tremendous  preasure  erery  ofScer  of  our  Democratic  National 
Committee  would  Qnd  tbetnselvc*  under  on  this  particular  day. 
Aa  you  recall,  the  Democratic  NaUonal  Convention  convenes  here  :n 
your  city,  starting  tomorrow,  and  already  we  have  no  less  than 
S.OOO  delegates  and  alternates  and  10.000  camp  followers  on  hand 
and  an  our  necks,  and  I  believe  every  one  at  them  huve  tried  to 
^t  In  Oeneral  Farley's  oOce  and  my  oAcc  this  morning  since  8 
o'clock 

While  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  dictating  my  letter  of  regrets  I 
further  In  Or.  Tbompklna'  letter  and  noted  that  thia  meeting 


wan  scheduled  to  be  the  larcest  Nei^ro  political  assembly  ever 
gathered  together  In  rhi^e  Umted  States  This  in  Itscir  was  of 
tremendous  interest  and  caught  my  eye  Then,  while  still  h.sl- 
taCng.  I  turned  to  a  copy  of  the  ccnvrnUnn  manual  wl.lch  Dr. 
Thompkins  had  enclosed  In  his  letter  and  as  I  hesitated  I  com- 
menced to  re.id  the  forewcrd  of  this  manual.  I  would  like  to  stop 
here  to  say  that  I  h  ^pe  that  every  member  of  this  as<»clat:on  aisd 
every  one  of  you  gathered  here  in  attendance  have  \erv  carefully 
read  this  foreword  and  if  you  haven't  you  find  a  manual  and  read 
It  th-^roughly  until  you  understand  It.-:  Imp  rt 

This  foreword  reads  as  follows:  •"The  Natlcn.U  Colored  Democratic 
Assoclatlcn  was  crgan!/f>d  and  incorporated  In  1892  by  a  group  of 
far-sl^htcd  Neirrces  in  Missouri  who  early  In  their  political  life 
came  to  the  realizjition  that  the  future  and  hope  of  the  Negro 
race  would  not  be  advanced  by  raa.=»  membership  In  the  Republu:an 
Party.  It  was  organized  by  men  of  vision  who  could  sec  the 
Republican  Party  handing  out  a  few  paltry  plums  as  bait  for  the 
Negro  vote,  without  doing  anything  materially  to  elevat"  the 
economic,  social,  or  political  standards  of  a  downtrodden  race  " 

When  I  got  to  that  point  I  stopped  and  reflected  how  many  times 
I  had  that  same  reaction  m  days  gone  by  and  wondered  Just  when 
you  people  would  wake  up  to  these  misleading  and  false  promises 
which  had  so  long  been  preached  to  you. 

Reading  further  fri>m  the  manual,  which  continued  thu.":Iy: 
"There  were  many  who  scoffed  at  this  assembly  They  were  rebuked 
and  scorned  by  Negroes  who  termed  as  traitors  any  fellow  Necro 
with  thf'  'nudacity"  to  desert  the  Republican  ranks  II  wa.«i  very 
unpopular  In  1892  and  as  late  as  1928  to  be  a  Negro  Detnocrat. 
Those  Negroes  of  yesterday  and  the  Negroes  of  today  who  are  fol- 
lowing In  their  footsteps  are  today  termed  •liberals'  rather  than 
"radicals'  and  are  being  hailed  today  as  the  real  earners  rf  the 
torch  The  National  Colored  Demccratlc  Association  Is  prcud  thut 
today  It  has  grown  frcni  fcur  or  five  men  who  fcunded  It  In  1892 
to  millions  of  Negroes  In  every  State  In  the  Union,  w.th  hundreds 
of  clubs  holding  chartered  membtrshlp  throughout  the  Union  ' 

When  I  had  read  this  far  I  turned  to  my  .secretary  and  said, 
"Please  change  m.y  letter  and  say  to  Dr  Th  mpkins  that  I  will  be 
delighted  to  attend  this  great  me?ting  and  tc  follow  any  schedule 
that  he  mi^ht  lay  out  for  me  "  After  finislilng  my  letter  of  accept- 
ance, I  tofk  time  out  to  read  this  convention  manual  thorrugiily. 
and  It  left  me  with  the  profound  reaction  and  impres.slon  that  your 
leaders  and  ycur  association  have  a  sounder  and  more  crmprehn- 
slve  program  for  the  betterment  of  your  race  than  anything  I  hid 
ever  f*ren  promulgated  before  I  really  was  surprised  at  myself  for 
not  knowing  more  abcut  the  background  and  efforts  of  yrur  asso- 
ciation than  I  did.  because  for  years  and  years  I  have  taken  a  very 
particular  interest  In  ycur  people  and  wcrkcd  diligently  for  them 
along  educational  lines  in  particular 

The  founders  of  ycur  grcup  had  fcen  the  light  and  seen  It 
Clearly  many,  many  years  ago  and  to  them  goes  the  credit  for  the 
crumge  they  had  In  facing  fals»  gods  and  laying  down  a  doctrine 
Which  ycu  people  could  follow  out  with  a  proud  feeling  of  anticipa- 
tion thit  it  we'uld  lead  to  success. 

The  last  8  years  under  this  administration  have  given  a  great 
Impetus  toward  that  goal.  The  scund  doctrines  of  your  founders 
are  netting  results.  In  my  travels  over  the  country — and  I  travel 
much — I  -see  it  on  every  side,  and  the  great  spirit  and  resulti  cf 
your  success  I  believe  Is  clearly  exemplified  by  this  audience  here 
today  and  the  convention  it  represents.  I  am  sure  that  my  great 
leader.  Oenrral  Farley,  has  made  the  same  observation,  because  we 
have  often  discu.>-sed  it. 

I  thliik  it  quiie  fittu:g  at  thl-s  particular  time  to  pay  my  highest 
respects  to  the  Rosenwall  Foundation  and  the  great  work  they  are 
doing  throu?hout  my  section  of  this  country  for  the  members  of 
your  race  I  mention  It  particularly  because  It  originated  In  this 
great  city  and  operates  frc-m  here  as  headquarters,  and  I  only  wish 
that  tliere  wore  a  dozen  other  similar  foundations  who  would  con- 
duct themselves  on  such  a  high  plane  and  expend  their  funds  and 
energy  for  the  promotion  of  your  people. 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  visit  with  me  In  the  SUte  of  Georgia 
and  see  the  work  they  are  doing  there  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  system  of  my  State,  and  the 
Rosenwall  Ftiundation  has  enabled  us  in  the  last  5  years  to  build 
up  three  complete  units  of  Junior  college  activities  for  the  Negroes. 
They  have  further  enabled  us  to  expand  every  class  of  social  and 
educational  facilities  which  we  had  mappt-d  out  in  cur  program.  I 
mention  this  in  passing  because  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  constructive  work  there 
Is  to  be  done  and  that  I  can  see  so  clearly  how  your  great  assoc.ation 
can  and  will  play  a  leading  part  in  this  work. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  you  an  address,  because  the  great  chair- 
man of  our  Democratic  National  Convention.  Senator  Gi-rrtY.  and 
others  will  do  that  in  a  way  I  could  not  even  approach,  but  I  did 
waul  to  come  here  ( 1 1  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes  and  con- 
gratulate ycu  and  your  leaders  on  the  sound  and  sensible  way  in 
which  they  are  approaching  your  problems  As  a  southerner,  bom 
and  raised  in  the  South.  I  h.ive  been  traveling  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  country  and  I  think  I  can  appreciate  this  work  as 
much.  If  not  more,  than  the  average  citizen 

(2 1  I  am  here  as  .secreUry  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
to  bring  to  ycu  an  added  word  cf  welcome  and  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  value  your  efforts  in  our  party  and  the  great  Q^fht  you  are 
carrying  on  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  leaders  of  youx 
grcup.  and  they  well  know  that  I  am  acceaibie  at  all  ytf^f^  when 
it  comes  to  you  and  your  people. 
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Tou  will  no  doubt  find.  If  you  will  notice  carefullv,  manv  honorary 
assistant  secretaries  among  your  group  which  very  clearly  should 
Indicate  how  I  feel. 

I  thank  you  ai^ain  for  having  Invited  me  here  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appt>ar  before  you  even  for  Just  a  brief  moment 

I  thank  you  and  again  thank  your  able  president,  Dr   Thompklns. 


ADPrxss  or  hon.  wh-Liam  j   thompkins.  vktsioznt  or  the  national 

COLORED    DEMOCRATIC    ASSOCIATION 

Fellow  Democrats.  It  become.s  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  bring 
you  greetings  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  his  wife. 
Mrs  Eleanor  Roo.^evclt.  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley,  and  a  host  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congres.'; 

I  am  happy  to  announce  at  this  time  that  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3  oclock  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Mr.  Lawrence  Wcxxl  Robert,  Jr  , 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Hon.  Alben  \V  Barklet;  the 
majority  whip  of  the  Senate,  Hon  SiirRMAN  Minton;  those 
staunch  new  dealers.  Senator  Joseph  P.  GtrFrrr.  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Senator  Elmeb  Thomas.  Congressman  JtNNiNcs  Ran- 
Dou-H.  Congressman  Jack  Nichols,  and  many  others  who  have 
Indicated  that  they  would  be  present  for  our  gigantic  muss  meet- 
ing Sunday  afternoon. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  this  organization  was  incor- 
pwrated  In  1892  by  a  group  of  Missouri  Democrats  Our  progress 
is  Indicated  by  the  large  number  of  delegates  here  In  attendance, 
repre.senting  hundrod.s  of  clubs  scattered  throughout  37  Slates, 
having  a  total  membership  of  1,800.000. 

We  meet  here  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  liberal 
cities  in  the  West,  to  think  together,  work  together,  and  act  to- 
gether m  an  efTort  to  adept  a  great  and  liberal  program  which.  If 
adopted  and  adhered  to.  will  emancipate  the  Negro  from  economic 
and  social  slavery  that  Is  now  common  to  him. 

As  Is  stated  In  your  convention  call  and  manual,  when  such  a 
program  Is  adopted  by  this  organization,  a  delegation  representing 
It  Will  call  upon  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  seek  to  have  our  wishes  incorporated  In  the 
great  platform  that  It  is  expected  the  national  convention  will 
adopt.  If  we  are  succe,s.sful  in  having  incorporated  Into  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  a  plank  which  sets  forth  the  party's  promises  to 
the  Negroes  of  this  country  It  will  be  the  first  time  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  hl.story  of  the  Democratic  Party  Indeed,  It 
Will  be  history  for  the  National  Colored  Dem<x"ratic  Association. 
I  am  confident  that  this  a.s.soclation  will  be  successful  in  making 
that  hlstoiy.  for  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  Democratic  Party 
our  political  ."itrength.  We  have  demonstrated  to  them  that  we 
believe  In  party  loyalty  the  same  as  any  other  gr(  up,  and  it  Is  our 
belief  that  when  the  party  platform  Is  read  to  the  convention  for 
adoption  It  will  have  planks  contained  therein  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  and  protect  the  Interests  of  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all 
colors. 

There  are  those  of  you  with  us  today  who  are  Joining  hands  with 
iLs  for  the  first  time  We  welcome  you  with  outstretched  arms 
We  stated  In  cur  call  for  this  convention  that  our  doors  stood 
ajar  to  all  Negro  Democrats  and  urged  all  Negro  Democrats  to  Join 
w-ith  us  in  putting  ever  a  program  which  will  reflect  credit  upon 
ourselves  and  upon  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  we  are  an 
Important  part.  We  believe  in  the  saying  that  more  music  makes 
the  band  play  sweeter  still. 

No  doubt  .some  of  you  have  heard  it  said,  since  you  have  been 
In  Chicago,  that  this  is  a  "Jim  Crow"  organization.  This  accusa- 
tion is  being  perpetuated  by  a  gentleman  from  Alabama  whom  we 
all  know  has  never  ralsied  his  voice  to  end  segregation  since  he  has 
been  in  a  position  of  Influence.  We  all  know  that  It  was  this  same 
Alabama  gentleman  who  has  repeatedly  advocated  a  "Jim  Crow" 
industrial  comml.sslon;  we  all  know  that  this  same  Alabama  gen- 
tleman sponsored  In  Congress  an  appropriation  bill  of  $75,000  for 
a  ••Jim  CroW  expedition  This  same  Alabama  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Negro  Democratic  campaign  In  1936.  and 
I  understand  Is  an  a.»pirant  to  direct  the  Negro  campaign  in  1940 

I  would  like  to  raise  this  question:  When  In  this  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave  have  Negroes  reached  the  point  that  it 
Is  blasphemy  for  them  to  assemble  themselves  together  to  work 
out  the  problems  mrjst  peculiar  to  them?  By  what  other  means 
can  any  minority  grcup  of  any  race,  creed,  or  color,  expect  to  aid 
their  cause  without  themselves  striking  the  first  blow?  No  Negro, 
whether  he  be  a  Congressman,  Judge,  recorder  of  deeds,  or  whatnot. 
can  exp>ect  to  bring  economic,  political,  and  social  Justice  to  his 
race  by  going  off  bv  him.self.  expounding  what  he  believes,  as  an 
individual,  will  enhance  the  progress  of  15000.000  people.  The 
problems  confronting  our  race  are  not  the  problems  of  one  man; 
and  their  solutions  are  not  the  responsibility  of  one  man.  nor  can 
they  be  solved  by  one  man.  The  strength  of  the  wolf  is  in  the 
pa-k:  the  strength  of  the  Negro  ccmes  from  organization.  Through 
organization  and  only  organization  can  the  Negro  hope  to  reach 
the  degree  of  strength  wherein  he  can  demand  equal  civil  rights. 

Organization  of  all  forces  Is  what  brought  succe.ss  to  our  great 
party  In  1932  and  again  in  1936.  Organization  Is  the  only  thing 
that  will  bring  success  to  the  party  In  1940.  II  a  party  can  win 
by  organization,  so  can  a  race- 


Look  at  the  condition  of  the  Negro  Republicans  today.  Due  to 
their  bickering,  their  8«>mshness.  each  thinking  in  terms  of  self 
rather  than  in  terna*  of  the  whole,  our  race  lost  under  Republican 
administrations  every  important  position  of  trxist  and  influence  that 
Negroes  ever  held.  Tlie  Hepublican  Party  was  never  able  to  get 
Negro  Republicans  to  come  together  and  agree  on  any  one  thing 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race  Let  not  the  Negro  Democrats 
be  guilty  of  the  pfTense  of  selfishness;  let  us  put  up  a  solid  and 
united  front  before  our  party  for  those  things  that  will  bring 
prosperity  and  civil  rights  to  our  race.  Negroes  are  not  foolish 
enoueh  to  believe  that  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a  race  of 
15  000  000  people  are  held  In  the  hands  of  one  Alabama  gentleman 
or  any  other  Individual. 

In  speaking  of  this  organization  by  these  critics,  might  we  say 
that  the  pioneers  of  democracy  have  come  up  thrnugh  the  sweat 
of  blood.  We  were  down  In  Hcu?>tnn.  Tex..  In  19J8  with  three  mem- 
bers and  with  the  citizens  of  Houston  furnishing  the  background, 
adhering  to  the  tradition  of  holding  our  national  quadn-nnial  ses- 
sion while  the  Negroes  who  are  c<  mplainlng  now  were  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks  sponsoring  the  cause  of  Hoover  and  came  over 
gradually  to  cur  organization  as  independents.  We  who  went  to 
Houston,  Tex.  remember  that  we  were  scoffed  at  bv  the  Negro 
political  leaders  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  who  could 
not  condescend  to  attend  a  National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Texas,  but  we  went  and  will  continue  to  go.  Wherever  democracy 
goes  we  go. 

Now  that  the  organization  has  grown,  we  are  to  be  criticized  by 
these  who  attend  Negro  churches.  Negro  schools.  Negro  N  A  A. 
C.  P. "8,  Negro  clubs,  Negro  bathing  beaches,  Negro  Y.  M  C  A  '.s. 
Negro  lodges,  and  Negro  hotels.  If  the  few  of  us  had  not  formed 
the  reception  committee  these  24  delegates  who  are  here  by  our 
efforts  would  not  have  found  their  way  into  the  D.^mocratic  Party. 
We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi. 
Alabama.  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  Texas,  and  Arkan.sas  Into  the 
folds,  and  we  shall  not  pause;  we  shall  not  abdicate  until  black 
men  of  the  South  can  share  in  every  phase  of  enfranchisement, 
until  peace  and  political  tranquillity  shall  preside  over  every  Negro 
fireside  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North.  To  this  our  association 
has  dedicated  Itself.     In  this  we  shall  not  fall. 

Through  our  organization  we  are  constantly  winning  back  the 
pasltlons  once  held  by  us.  but  which  were  lost  through  the  bun- 
gling of  Negro  Republicans.  We  are  able  to  win  them  back  because 
we  are  together  and  know  what  we  want.  Not  only  have  we  begun 
to  win  back  our  lost  portfolios  but  we  are  gaining  new  ground. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  a  Negro  sits  on 
the  Federal  bench  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year.  We  occupy  posi- 
tions of  trust  In  every  branch  of  the  Government  In  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  before.  Through  our  organization  we  have  been 
able  to  win  for  Negro  Democrats  a  Congressman.  State  senator,  and 
alderman  In  Illinois;  as.semblyman  and  Judges  In  New  Yoik;  legis- 
lators, magistrates,  and  tax  commissioner  in  Pennsylvania;  State 
senator  and  representative  In  Michigan;  representative  and  council- 
men  in  Indiana;  Ju.stlce  of  the  peace  and  constables  In  Missouri; 
Justice  of  the  peace  In  North  Carolina;  Justice  of  the  peace  in 
Oklahoma:  legislators  in  California,  and  numerous  other  positions, 
both  appointive  and  elective,  which  attest  the  progress  not  only 
made  by  the  National  Colored  Democratic  Association,  but  also 
Indicates  the  depth  from  which  It  has  come. 

Through  our  organization  we  have  coming  here  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  two  dozen  Negro  delegates  and  alter- 
nates: we  have  Negroes  who  have  been  appointed  to  positions  In 
the  convention  of  assistant  to  the  secretary,  assistant  secretaries, 
doorkeepers,  ushers,  special  cfBccrs,  and  every  other  piosltlon  held 
by  members  of  the  other  race.  I  ask  you  In  all  frankness  and 
sincerity  could  one  lone  Negro  Democrat  have  brought  this  to 
pa.ss?  No.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Joint  efTort  of  Negro  E>eniocrHt8 
from  all  over  the  country,  who  for  the  past  48  years  have  been 
meeting  In  quadrennial  sessions  Just  like  this  one.  waiting  for  the 
day  when  It  had  grown  to  sufllclent  strength  to  merit  the  con- 
siderations which  we  are  now  enjoying. 

None  of  us  need  be  ashamed  of  our  affiliation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  should  feel  proud  that  we 
are  members  of  a  party  that  has  given  to  this  country  a  man  of 
stature,  a  statesman,  a  humanitarian,  a  great  benefactor— Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt.  No  President  since  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  has  kept  the  faith  with  the  peoj:!le  as  has  President 
Roosevelt.  Never  before  In  tlie  history  of  this  Government  has  the 
Negro  shared  In  the  phases  of  the  Government  as  he  has  under  the 
New  Deal  administration  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Confronted  with  the  worst  depression  and  panic  this  country  has 
ever  seen,  and  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  horrible  mistakes 
of  thr«»e  successive  Republican  administrations,  our  great  President 
set  about  to  bring  calm  out  of  chaos  by  every  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. With  unlimited  power  granted  him  by  the  Congre.-'fi.  and 
With  the  universal  approval  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  he  began 
to  use  the  Nation's  credit  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  house  the  homeless.  No  one  said 
anything  then  about  the  Budget;  no  one  cared,  not  even  the  Re- 
publicans. becau.se  they  were  Just  as  poverty-stricken  and  in  need 
as  anyone  else  We  were  not  as  Interested  in  a  balanced  budget  as 
we  were  In  a  balanced  ration  Our  rations  have  been  balanced;  the 
hungry  are  being  fed;  the  naked  are  being  clothed:  the  homeless 
are  being  hou-sed;  the  Illiterate  are  being  taught  to  read  and  write: 
the  Idle  are  being  put  back  to  work;  the  delinquent  boys  are  being 
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given  pensions:  persona  bocomlni?  unemployed  are  recelvlnR  unem- 
ployment ln«urance  The  country  has  be<>n  removed  from  Wall 
Siretrt  and  once  again  restored  to  the  American  people 

Are  we  pjii.«  tc  return  tlic  Government  back  to  the  Wall  Street 
fsng.  »h»  utility  magnates,  and  oth»rs  of  the  group  who  are  re- 
ftponatWe  for  the  meo«  that  wn*  dumped  Into  the  Democrats'  lap 
In  l»3a  No  We  are  going  to  «ee  to  It  that  this  country  remains  a 
country  of  the  pe*>ple.  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  not  a 
country  of  Wlllkie.  by  WUlXie.  and  for  WlUkle 

Permit  me  to  pay  my  respect  to  another  great  Democrat,  who 
during  the  laat  two  campaigns  led  this  grtat  par'y  of  ours  to  over- 
vhf?lmin«  victory— the  Honorable  Jamea  A.  Fariey  He  is  a  man 
who  understands  tlie  problems  of  all  minority  groups,  and  no  one 
baa  done  more  than  he  to  htlp  Uuse  groups  solve  thot*  probl-ms 
He  la  a  man  who  gract^s  every  cause  he  espouses,  dignifies  every 
task  he  touches,  ennobles  every  duly  he  performs — a  man  of  vision, 
oouragc.  and  character.  His  realization  of  the  part  the  Ntgro 
pl;^yed  In  the  two  Democratic  8uctes.<«e».  his  policy  of  being  fair 
to  all  members  of  the  party,  hl-s  belief  that  the  one  who  hfljw  plow 
tlM  com  should  help  eat  It.  la  reeponusible  for  the  thousands  of 
Metroes  now  rn  th«'  Oovernment  pay  roll  Negroes  have  never  had 
•  belter  frund  and  Democrats  have  never  had  a  better  leader  than 
James  A.  Farley 

FtUow  Democrats,  we  have  a  great  task  before  us.  But  th«re  Is 
no  mountain  tliat  cannc:  tH'  burmountt-d  Tliere  Is  no  failure  t-x- 
ct  ;>t  in  lio  longtT  tryinR:  th»re  is  no  defiat  exc»  pt  from  withm;  no 
really  Insurmountable  barriei  save  our  own  inherent  weakness  of 
purpose 

Let  us  all  rally  Uigrther,  work  together,  pull  together  for  the  good 
of  our  race,  for  the  good  of  our  party,  for  the  good  cf  our  coui.try. 
May  Ood  bless  our  great  leader  and  give  hlra  strength  to  carry  on 
his  humAiUtarlan  fight  of  equal  jiistlce  to  all.  special  privileges  to 
noo«. 

» iinawa  ar   hon.   shtkican   minton,  or  Indiana 

Dr  Thompklns.  distlnguLshed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  there 
■re  two  claises  of  speakers  on  the  program  today-  those  who  have 
a  prepared  manuscript  and  those  who  are  jus:  to  speak.  I  beloni? 
to  the  Utter  cla^s.  and  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  to  see  a  United 
Stales  Senator  who  does  not  want  to  talk. 

I  am  glad  and  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  here 
this  afternoen  and  to  meet  with  you  In  your  convention  and  to 
greet  you 

A.^  Dr  Thompklns  has  told  you.  during  my  present  service  in  the 
Setiate  of  the  United  States  I  have  supported  everything  that  the 
colored  people  stood  for — supported  those  measures  because  I 
wanted  to.  because  I  knew  that  what  they  stood  for  w^as  rlpht 

This  morning  when  your  own  Earl  Dickerson  appeared  belore  the 
re»olutioi»s  conunittee  and  made  his  splendid  statement  on  your 
behalf  I  was  proud  of  him:  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  I  can 
»ay  that  the  resolutions  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
give  your  request  their  earnest  consideration.  You  asked  no  more 
than  what  you  are  entitled  to;  and  I  for  one  can  assure  you  that 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  you  get 
what  you  ask  for.  There  Is  no  administration  in  the  history  of  this 
great  country  of  ouis  that  ha."*  done  so  much  for  the  colored  people 
as  the  Democratic  Party  under  this  present  administration  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  member  of  that  party  and  to  assure  you  as  a  representa- 
tive member  of  that  party  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  done 
yet.  We  Intend  to  see  that  the  colored  man  and  wx)man  is  recog- 
nized and  given  the  right  of  the  ballot;  we  inltnd  to  ste  th.it  they 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  iirmed  forct-.s  oJ  this 
Nation  Why  shouldn't  you?  Your  are  citizens.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  proud  to  have  ycur  support. 

ThU  is  a  critical  period  In  the  history  of  our  country.  We  do 
net  know  at  what  moment  we  may  lie  challenged  to  take  up  arms 
In  defense  cf  cur  Nation:  and  I  havf  been  siitsr.g  a.-;  a  member  of 
the  great  committee  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  that  has  under 
coi-8lder«tion  some  of  these  problems.  Tht-re  are  many  persons 
who  give  excuses  and  apologies  for  not  wanting  to  take  up  the  arms 
of  their  country  if  the  opportunity  should  present  Itself,  but  I  can 
say  that  there  has  never  been  a  member  of  your  race  who  appeared 
before  that  coaunlttee  and  asked  to  be  excused  from  bearing 
the  arms. 

We  do  not  want  war  In  this  country,  and  we  are  not  for  war.  If 
war  will  stay  away  from  us.  but  we  are  definitely  for  defending 
the  shores  of  America;  and  you  are  for  that;  you  believo  in  being 
prepared  to  defend  these  shores.  That  is  all  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  trying  to  do. 

I  am  glad  to  be  talking  to  Americans  and  I  can  8«y  that  if  war 
should  come.  I  and  the  Ainerlc;ui  people  will  find  as  they  have  in 
the  pest  the  members  of  your  race  marching  in  the  four  columns 
and  there  will  not  be.  nor  has  there  been,  any  colored  people  march- 
ing in  the  "flfth  column."  You  are  loyal,  and  I  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  means  to  be  loyal  to  you.  and  I  believe  that  if  one 
should  peruse  the  record  of  this  administration  they  would  conclude 
that  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race  and  creed,  have  been  treated  with 
fairness 

And  so  my  friends  I  know  you  for  what  you  are — as  Icyal  Ameri- 
can cltiaens  who  have  done  much  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  the 
American  nation  and  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  n\akes  the  colored  man  stand  out  it  is  his  loyalty  to 
his  country 

I  know  that  jcu  ar«  going  to  r&lly  around  the  standard  of 
democracy  t>ecause  you  people  cione  from  the  common  walks  of 


life  and  I  know  the  thlnes  that  worry  you  and  things  that  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  colored  people  of  this  ct^untry.  I  know  that 
you  have  a  right  to  live  as  any  other  American  citizen  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  tried  to  give  you  that  right.  And  I  know  and 
you  know  that  your  race  has  the  greatest  friend  that  you  have 
ever  had  In  the  White  House  today — the  greatest  friend  to  the 
colored  people  in  the  history  of  America  You  are  loyal  to  your 
friends  and  It  is  becau.se  of  your  honor  and  loyalty  that  I  know 
that  the  colored  man  is  not  going  to  stand  for  the  attempt  to 
tran.-fer  the  government  of  this  countrv  from  M.-iln  Street  back  to 
Wall  Street.     We  will  have  none  of  Wall  Street  Wlllkle. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  Mr  Wlllkle  llve«<, 
I  know  Mr  Wilikie  I  know  htm  well  I  went  to  school  back  In 
Indiana  with  Mr  Wlllkle:  I  was  on  the  university  debatlntt  team 
with  him  and  I  tl.ink  some  of  my  colored  friends  will  rem-  mber 
Mr  Wi:!kie  Yo'j  know  Wlllkie  comes  from  El-Af>od.  Ind  .  and  you 
(colored  people)  have  to  have  a  special  permit  for  colored  people 
to  come  there — tind  that  is  the  way  the  Republicans  can  conduct 
their  town  in  Indiana  There  is  one  thing  that  I  can  say  and  thct 
is  this — you  do  not  have  to  have  any  visas  on  that  permit  to  get  to 
the  Democratic   nominee 

You  know  that  I  know  Wlllkle:  they  call  him  Wendell  Wlllkle— 
Wlllkle  on  the  WTong  side  of  everything  Ho  can  change  his  po- 
sition as  fast  as  Jc^  Louis  can  shift.  This  is  the  only  respect  In 
which  he  resembles  Joe  Louis:  he  Is  shifty,  that's  all — always 
changing  As  I  say,  I  know  him.  but  when  I  knew  him  his  name 
wa,s  L<5uis  W  Wilklp  and  he  spt  lied  It  with  one  '"1"  and  row  its 
Wendell  Wlllkie — with  two  "rs  ".  He  h.is  even  shifted  his  name. 
When  he  wa.s  in  school  he  was  the  leader  of  the  antlfraternity 
men.  But  what  did  he  do  later?  He  Joined  a  fraternity — Wlllkie 
always  changing 

1  knew  him  when  he  was  a  Socialist  and  I  have  known  him 
when  he  was  a  capitalist;  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  Democrat  and 
that  was  not  very  long  ago — and  he  was  not  all  right  then.  He 
was  then  as  he  is  now — "A  Wall  Streeter."  Then  he  was  not  all 
right  and  so  I  checked  up  with  the  paj^ers  the  other  day.  They  gave 
his  religion  as  a  Prosbyterlan.  but  when  he  lived  In  Indiana  he  was 
a  Methtxlisl— Just  on  each  side  of  each  question,  social,  business, 
and  political  He  is  therefore  worthy  to  run  on  the  Republican 
platform  They  (Republicans)  look  in  all  directions  and  cover 
everything 

Now,  Dr  Tompkins.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
a.'sure  you  all  my  friendship  and  good  will  and  I  hope  that  with 
the  supp<,-rt  of  ycur  friends  In  Indiana  that  I  may  go  back  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  represent  you  for  6  more  years. 


ADDRISS  or  ROBERT  I    MrtLCT,  PSESIDENT  OF  THT  ROOSEVTl.T  REPnLICAM 
CLUB    or    W.\SHINCTON.    D.    C. 

Dr  Thompklns.  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  when  I  say  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  1  mean  that 
you  are,  this  coming  election,  going  to  act  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jury  to  determine  from  the  eviderrr  whether  rr  not  our 
great  Pre.sldent  shall  get  4  more  years  at  Washington.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  your  verdict  will  be  guilty  and  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  see  that  he  stays  in  the  White 
Hovise. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  Oencial  Farley.  Senator 
Barkixy.  Senator  Mintov.  Senator  Guttet,  and  Congres-sman  Ran- 
dolph eulogize  our  gnat  Presldert.  If  time  pemutted  I  could 
stand  here  on  this  plafJorm  and  say  many  kind  thincs  about  tho 
President  and  his  administration,  but  the  speakers  who  preceded 
m.e  have  been  clear,  concise,  rnd  convincing  in  their  remarks  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  administration  I  want  you  to  fcno«r 
that  there  is  someone  eL>-e  In  Washington  who  deserves  your  utmost 
praise  and  support;  that  is  our  gallant  lady,  EUeanor  Roosevelt. 
You  know  that  when  Marian  Anderson,  the  nightingale  of  the  nlr. 
Wiis  refu.st^d  pernas.-ion  to  sin^  at  the  Convention  Hall  ai.rl  was 
snubbed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  grand 
lady  Mrs  Rot^sevelt.  through  her  fine  efforts,  arranged  it  so  that 
she  sang  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  So  ycu  can  see 
that  the  Lady  of  the  Land  deserves  high  praise  for  her  fine  efforts. 

I  have  been  a  Republican  all  of  my  life  and  closely  as.soclatrJ 
With  the  late  Vice  President  Curtis  for  many  years,  and  the  last  3 
years  of  his  life  I  was  &s.sociated  with  him  In  the  practice  of  law 
I  have  again  ortranlzed  the  Roosevelt  Republican  Club  to  help  the 
President  this  fall. 

I  could  not  be  partisan  from  a  political  standpoint  In  these  trvlng 
days  of  our  country  We  should  all  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  havj 
a  man  in  the  White  House  whose  experience  Is  such  that  he  can 
steer  the  ship  cf  state  from  the  rocky  cliffs  that  are  Ju.st  abend 
and  bring  It  into  waters  of  calmness,  peace,  and  happiness.  Tliere 
were  no  partisan  politics  in  1776.  and  there  should  be  none  In 
1940 

I  therefore  beseech  all  who  believe  In  America,  the  Am<»Tica  that 
brought  forth  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
With  its  amendmrnt.=,  which  gives  to  all  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, the  freedom  cf  the  press,  and  the  freedom  to  worship  an 
Almighty  who  guides  the  destiny  cf  all,  to  rtelcct  Praiiklln  D. 
Roosevelt. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  ask  everyone  of  you  In  this  audlei^.ce  to 
pray  to  the  .Mmighty  to  give  our  great  President  his  health  and 
strength  so  that  he  may  carry  on  the  good  and  fine  work  he  is  doing 
for  our  country. 
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There  Are  No  Islands  Any  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK  FLORIDA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5» ,  1940 


POEM  BY  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  written 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  entitled  "There  Are  No  Islands 
Any  More." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■  THERX    ARE    NO    ISLANDS   ANT    MORE" 

Lines  written  in  passion  and  In  deep  concern  for  England,  France. 

and  my  own  country 
(By  Edna  St.  Vincent  MUlay) 
Dear  Isolationist,  you  are 
So  very,  very  insular! 
Surely  you  do  not  take  offense? 
The  words  well  used  In  such  a  sense. 
Tls  you.  not  I.  who  insist 
You  are  an   Isolationist. 

And.  oh.  how  sweet  a  thing  to  be 

Safe  on  an  Island,  not  at  sea! 

(Though  someone  said,  some  months  ago— 

I  heard  him.  and  he  seemed  to  know; 

Was  It  the  German  Chancelor? 

"There  are  no  Islands  any  more.") 

Dear  Lslander.  I  envy  you: 

I'm  very  fond  of  islands,  too; 

And  few  the  pleasures  I  have  known 

Which  equaled  being  left  alone. 

Yet  matters  from  without  Intrude 

At  times  upon  my  solitude: 

A  forest  fire,  a  dog  run  mad. 

A  neighbor  stripped  of  all  he  had 

By  swindlers,  or  the  shrieking  plea 

For  help,  of  stabbed  Democracy. 

Started.  I  rise,  run  from  the  room. 
Join  the  brigade  of  spade  and  broom; 
Help  to  surround  the  sickened  beast; 
Hear  the  account  of  farms  fleeced 
By  dapper  men.  condole,  and  give 
Something  to  help  them  hope  and  live; 

Or,  if  democracy's  at  stake. 
Give  more,  give  more  than  I  can  make; 
And  tiotlce.  with  a  rueful  grin. 
What  was  without  is  not  within. 

(The  tidal  wave  devours  the  shore: 
There  are  no  islands  any  more.) 

With  sobbing  breath,  with  blistered  hands, 

Men  fight  the  forest  fire  in  bands; 

With  kitchen  broom,  with  branch  of  pine. 

Beat  at  the  blackened,  treacherous  line; 

Before  the  veering  wind  fall  back. 

With  eyebrows  burnt  and  faces  black; 

While    breast    in    blackened    streams    perspire, 

Watch  how  the  wind  runs  with  the  fire 

Like  a  broad  banner  up  the  hill — 

And  can  no  more     •      •      •     yet  more  must  still. 

New  life! — To  hear  across  the  field 

Voices  of   neighbors,   forms  concealed 
By  smoke,  but  loud  the  nearing  shout: 
•Hold  on!     We're  coming!     Here  its  out." 

(The  t:dal  wave  devours  the  shore: 
There  are  no  islands  any  more.) 

This  little  life,  from  here  to  there — 
Who  lives  it   safely  anywhere? 
Not  you,  my  insulated  friend: 
What  calm  comp)osure  will  defend 
Your  rock,  when  tides  you've  never  seen 
Assault  the  sands  of  What-has-been 
And  from  your  island's  tallest  tree. 
You   watch   advance   What-is-to-be? 
(The  tidal  wave  devours  the  shore: 
There  are  no  Islands  any  more.) 


Sweet,  sweet,  to  see  the  tide  approach. 

Assured   that  it  cannot  encroach 

Upon  the  beach-j>eas,  often  wet 

With  spray,  never  uprooted  yet. 

The  moon  said — did  she  not  speak  true?— 

'The  wa\es  will  not  awaken  you. 

At  my  command  the  waves  retire. 

Sleep,  weary  mind,  dream,  heart's  desire." 

And  yet,  there  was  a  Danish  king 
As.sured   he   governed   everything 
He  bade  the  ocean  not  to  rise. 
It  did.     And  great  was  the  surprise. 

No  man.  no  nation,  is  made  free 
By  stating  It   intends  to  be. 
Jostled  and  elbowed  is  the  clown 
Who  thinks  to  walk  alone  In  town. 

We  live  upon  a  shrinking  sphere — 
Like  it  or  not,  our  home  is  here; 
Brave   heart,   uncompromising  brain 
Couldn't  make  It  seem  like  home  again. 

(There  are  no  Islands  any  more. 
The  tide  that  mounts  otu"  drowsy  shor« 
Is  boats  and  men — there  Is  no  place 
For  waves  in  such  a  crowded  space.) 

Oh.  let  us  give,  before  too  late 
To  those  who  hold  our  country's  fat« 
Along  with  theirs — be  sure  of  this — 
In  grimy  hands — that  will  not  mlsa 

The  target,  if  we  stand  beside 
Loading    the    guns — (resentment,    pride. 
Debts  town  across  with  insolent  word — 
All   this  forgotten,  or  deferred 

At  least  until  there's  time  for  strife 
Concerning  things  less  dear  than  Life; 
Then  let,  if  must  be.  in  the  brain 
Resentment  rankle  once  again. 
Quibbling  and  Squabbling  take  the  floor. 
Cool  Judgment  go  to  sleep  once  more.) 

On  English  soil,  on  French  terrain, 
Democracy's  at  grips  again 
With  forces  forged  to  stamp  it  out. 
This  time  no  quarter! — since  no  doubt. 

Not  France,  not  England's  what's  Involved, 
Not  we, — there's  something  to  be  solved 
Of  grave  concern  to  free  men  all: 

Can  Freedom   stand?      M\i.^t  Freedom  fall? 
(Meantime,  the  tide  devours  the  shore: 
There  are  no  l-slanc's  any  more  ) 

Oh,  build,  assemble,  transport,  give. 

That  England.  France,  and  we  may  live. 

Before   tonight,   before   too  late, 

To  those  who  build  our  country's  fate 

In  desperate  fingers,   reaching  out 

For   weapons    we   confer   about. 

All  that  we  can,  and  more,  and  now! 

Oh,  God,  let  not  the  lovely  brow 

Of  Freedom  in  the  trampled  mud 

Grow  cold!     Have  we  no  brains,  no  blood. 

No  enterprise — no  any  thing 

Of  which  we  proudly  talk  and  sing. 

Which  we  like  men  can  bring  to  bear 

For  Freedom,  and  against  Despair? 

Lest  French  and  British  fighters,  deep 
In  battle,  needing  guns  and  sleep, 
For  lack  of  aid   be  overthrown. 
And  we  be  left  to  fight  alone. 
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HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  WALLACES'  FARMER 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  five  editorials  from  Wallaces' 
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Parmer  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

States.  ,  J       J  »     w. 

There  belnff  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

[Prom  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  June  18.  19381 

orr  oc«  ncoput  our  or  wab  zowx 

The  United  States  is  taking  loo  many  rlska  In  the  Chlno-Japanese 

war     Th.i«e  risk.s  need  not  be  taken.     The  fact  that  they  are  being 

taken  t*  the  direct  responaibUlty  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 

taJT  Hull  ^   .  „  ^      . 

Corn  Belt  farmers,  like  Wallaces'  Parmer  and  Iowa  Homestead, 
dislike  to  make  iuch  charges  agalnrt  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  Both  are  good  friends  of  agriculture  They  have  done 
much  to  raise  and  stabUlze  farm  income  since  1933.  But  even  the 
best  of  men  have  their  blind  spots. 

The  Chinese  sltxiatlon  seems  to  be  the  blind  spot  for  the  Roosevelt 
administration  Wallaces'  Pfcrmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  has  pointed 
thi^  out  b«'fore  .     ^w.  ^  ._ 

The  United  SUtes  atlll  has  troops  and  warships  In  China  and  m 
Cliinese  waters  They  nin  the  risks  that  all  Innocent  bystanders 
run  who  fooluhly  walk  throtigh  a  riot.  The  sinking  of  the  Panay 
ahomed  what  could  happen 

Our  *  Idlers  in  China  are  too  few  to  do  any  fighting  and  too 
manv  to  be  killed.     Let's  bring  them  home 

Our  neutrality  law  forbids  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to 
nations  at  war.  Certainly  China  and  Japan  are  at  war  even  though 
Japan  calls  It  something  else  But  the  neutrality  law  has  not  yet 
l>een  Invoked  to  t>ar  shipments  of  munitions  to  both  countries 

It  has  been  rumored  that  our  State  Department  docsn  t  want 
to  use  the  neutrality  law  because  It  might  help  Japan  and  might 
bvirt  China  What  btislness  Is  that  of  ours?  We  are  not  an  ally 
of  China  nor  an  enemy  of  Japan  We  are  neutral.  Lets  put 
the   neutrality   law   to  work  and  stay  neutral. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  a  Japanese  warship  will  sooner  or  later 
stop  or  sink  an  American  ship  loaded  with  contraband  of  war 
and  bound  for  China  And  the  yellow  press  wiU  howl  about 
national  honor  and  scream  for  war. 

Under  the  Neutrality  Act.  properly  enforced,  no  munitions 
would  be  sold  to  either  Japan  or  China.  And  if  there  seemed 
danger  to  American  shipping  In  handling  other  goods,  those  poods 
could  be  sold  by  u*  at  the  waters  edge  to  whatever  foreign  shipptr 
wanted   to   take   the   risk  of   transport. 

Up  to  date,  we  have  been  very  lucky  In  this  Chlno- Japanese 
affair  We  have  only  loat  one  warship  and  a  few  men.  We  have 
had  no  merchant  ships  sunk 

But  we  can't  trust  that  luck  to  continue.  Unless  we  want  an 
excuse  to  fight  Japan,  let's  get  our  troops,  ships,  and  citizens  out 
of   China.     And   let's  enforce   the   Neutrality  Act! 


I  Prom  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  November  4.   1939] 

TO    VOT«    ON    COINO    INTO    WA« 

Iowa  farmers  are  apparently  friendly  to  the  Idea  behind  the  Lud- 
low amendment,  the  plan  to  make  a  national  vote  necessary  tiefore 
the  Nation  engages  in  a  war  overseas  Our  survey,  repxirted  on  page 
8.  shows  57  percent  of  Iowa  farm  people  In  favor  of  It,  26  percent 
against,   and    17   percent  doubtful. 

Wallaces'  Parmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  would  agree  with  Iowa 
farmers  In  a  mild  approval  of  the  desirability  of  a  referendum  as  a 
last-dltrh  defense  against  war.  It  might  give  the  NaUon  a  final 
chance  to  draw  back  from  the  precipice. 

But  actually  we  fear  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  would  be  settled 
long  before  the  referendum  would  be  taken.  The  day-to-day  deci- 
sions of  the  admlnUtratlon.  the  speeches  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
the  warnings,  the  note-writing,  the  propaganda  of  the  press,  the 
Impact  of  events  overseas — all  these  things  determine  the  mood  of 
the  country  long  t>efore  a  vote  Is  called  for. 

That  Is  why  the  Neutrality  Act  seems  to  us  so  Important.  If  we 
keep  away  credits  from  foreign  buyers.  If  we  keep  cur  ships  out  of 
the  war  sone.  and  If  we  keep  our  cltlaens  off  t)elllgerent  ships  and 
out  of  dangerous  territory,  there  Is  a  chance  of  avotdmg  the  Inci- 
dents that  make  nations  see  red. 

We  would  do  still  t)ett«r  If  we  limited  exports  of  all  kinds  to 
the  amounU  normally  shipped  In  times  of  peace,  and  avoided  any 
economic  dependence  on  a  war  boom.  And  we  would  be  particularly 
wise  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  look  on  the  war  as  Just  another 
struggle  to  see  who  Is  to  run  Exirope.  and  not  as  another  war  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy"  We  should  have  learned  In  1918 
that  war  doesn't  save  democracy;  war  rtilns  democracies  and  creates 
tflctatorshlF*- 

(Prom  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  October  7.  1939) 

WRAT  ABOtTT  TH08«  NTKk  BILLIONS  T 

How  mtieh  do  Oreat  Britain  and  Prance  owe  the  United  SUtea 
In  unpaid  debts  hanging  over  from  the  first  World  War?  The  total 
Is  considerably  over  W.OOO.OOO.OOO.  with  Great  Britain  owing  us 
five  and  Prance  four  bUUons  Neither  country  has  made  any  se- 
rious effort  to  pay  on  the  principal,  and  both  stopped  paying  even 
Interest  seTeral  years  ago  American  taxpayers  are  paying  the  In- 
twfX.  on  tb»  bonds  that  financed  these  loans,  and  will  eventually 
have  to  pay  the  prlnelpaL 

There  will  be  suggestions  soon  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
Yfwut  these  eountrlea  more  money,  or  at  least  that  these  nations 
gtt^^iirt  b«  lUiovwi  to  acU  their  bonds  In  the  United  States.    It  might 


be  a  gocd  Idea  to  wait  untU  they  pay  off  the  old  debU  before  hand- 
ing over  any  more  cash. 

I  Prom  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  February  II.  1939) 

WHAT    GUAM    MEANS    TO    FAXMniS 

Iowa  farmers  will  be  seeing  a  lot  in  the  newspapers  about  Guam 
Shortly  From  an  Insignificant  little  Island  part  way  from  Hawaii 
to  the  Philippines,  it  has  turned  into  a  major  Issue  In  the  congres- 
sional debates  on  war  and  neutrality. 

The  Navy  board.  In  Its  report  on  naval  bases,  said  quite  properly 
that  whether  the  United  States  fortified  Guam  was  a  question  of 
national  poller  But  It  intimated  that  a  .'ortlfled  Guam  would 
help  greatly  Iri  defcndlne  the  Philippines,  and  would  be  a  threat 
to  Japan  and  to  any  expeditionary  force  from  Japan  headed  toward 
the   Philippines 

The  question  before  Congress,  therefore,  really  Is  not  on  fortify- 
ing Guam  but  on  what  we  want  to  do  about  the  Philippines 

The  Nation  is  already  on  record  for  returning  the  Islands  to  the 
control  of  their  own  people.  The  Philippines,  by  our  own  act,  are 
on  the  way  to  independence 

Now  what  do  we  want  to  do?     Pour  courses  are  possible: 

1  Stand  by  Philippine  Independence  and  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  islands 

2  Stand  by  Philippine  independence  but  secure  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain,  Australia,  France,  and  the  Netherland.s  (all 
these  powers  are  strong  In  that  area),  gui^ranteeing  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Island;*. 

3  Abandon  Philippine  Independence,  treat  the  Islands  as  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  prepare  to  defend  them 

4  Permit  the  Philippines  to  be  half-way  Independent,  but  be 
prepared  to  go  to  war  to  defend  them  If  necessary. 

The  question  really  bolls  d  iwn  to  this:  Is  the  United  States  ready 
to  go  to  war  to  protect  the  Philippines  If  the  Islands  are  threatened 

by  Japan? 

Prom  the  naval  standpoint,  defense  of  the  Islands  Is  a  big  order. 
It  means  a  much  bigger  Na\-y  than  we  have  now  It  means  ex- 
pensive naval  bases,  not  only  on  Guam,  but  on  the  Islands  them- 
selves. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
provides  for  additional  defense  of  Guam.  A  fortified  Guam  Is  not 
needed  to  defend  the  United  States.  It  Is  needed  only  If  the  United 
States  has  made  up  Its  mind  to  defend  the  Philippines  as  U  they 
were  American  property 

But  has  the  United  States  made  up  Its  mind?  We  think  not. 
And  we  are  sure  it  Is  ridiculous  to  start  spending  money  for  de- 
fense before  we  have  made  up  our  minds  what  we  want  to  defend. 

We  all  know  that  we  want  adequate  defense  for  the  continental 
United  States  and  for  the  Panama  Canal  Most  people — Including 
military  and  naval  authorities — are  doubtful  about  defending  the 
Philippines 

Then  why  not  spend  otir  money  where  we  are  sure  we  want  to 
spend  It.  and  hold  up  appropriations  for  Guam  and  other  far 
eastern  jKilnts  until  the  Nation  makes  up  its  mind  whether  It 
really  wants  to  get  ready  for  a  war  with  Japan  over  the  Philippine 
Islands? 


I  From  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  June  15.  19401 

DEFZNSE  TAKES   MORE  THAN  CCNS   AND  PLANES 

"Cut  out  all  those  farm  appropriations  "  That  has  been  the  first 
response  of  some  reactionaries  to  the  movement  to  re-arm  the 
Nation  In  accordance  with  the  new  methods  of  warfare  uncovered 
In  Europe 

We  can  expect  to  see  a  determined  drive  not  only  to  cut  out  farm 
approprlatlorLs.  but  to  abolish  Federal  expenditures  for  relief,  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  and  the  like,  and  to  abandon  national 
planning  for  social  ends 

Yet  one  of  the  Important  Items  In  a  defense  program  Is  to  have  a 
nation  which  affords  such  good  opportunities  for  work  and  security 
that  men  and  women  will  be  willing  to  struggle  and.  If  necessary, 
to  die  for  it. 

Take  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  a  Job  for  years,  or  a  farm  tenant 
who  was  crowded  off  his  farm.  They  must  see  something  better 
In  store  for  their  children  before  they  can  work  and  fight  with 
spirit  for  the  defense  of  our  society. 


Mr.  Willkie's  Stand  on  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERxMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  3?  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5>,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PHILADELPinA  RECORD 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  Prei^idcnt.  I  a5k  unanimous  con-s^nt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Philadel- 
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phia  Record  of  Friday.  August  30,  1940,  under  the  heading 
"Wilkic's  Stand  on  Draft  To  Aid  F.  D.  R. — Guffey." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  30,   19401 

WnxKix  s  Stand  on  Draft  to  Aid  F.  D.  R. — GirrrY — Sfnator  Says 

Position  on  Plant  Seizure  Asst.'KES  Roosevelt  Victory 

(By  Thomas  P.  CNcll) 

Senator  Joseph  F.  Gvf>xy  last  night  declared  that  Wendell 
WlHlcle's  stand  against  conscription  of  Industry  assures  the  re- 
election  cf    President    Roosevelt. 

CCFFEY.  Prnnsjlvanla's  No  1  new  dealer,  here  for  a  political 
conference,   said : 

"There  must  be  no  draft -dodpine  dollars  In  America 

"11  we  can  druft  American  beys  to  safeguard  our  ilbertles  we 
can  draft  our  American  dollars  to  bnck  them  up  " 

cuiTEY  roH  rr 

"I  voted  to  draft  the  boys  and  1  voted  to  draft  the  dollars. 

"Wendell  WUlkle.  the  wallflower  of  Wall  Street,  by  his  stand  In 
favor  of  drafting  American  bovb  but  not  American  dollars,  has 
made  tlie  is.sue  of  this  campaign  clear.  It  Is  the  old  storj-:  Human 
rights   asaii.st    property    rights. 

•  I  predict  here  and  now  that  the  Wlllkle  philosophy  will  be 
repudiated  In  Pennsylvania  by  a  margin  of  upward  of  600,000  next 
November      In  the  Nation  he  will  be  another  Landon. 

"Wendell  WiUkie  s  policy  of  t'rait  the  boys  but  not  the  dollars 
assures  the  reelection  of  Franklr.-.  Delano  Roosevelt." 

STANDS  ON  RECORD 

GimTY.  who  Is  being  opposed  for  reelection  by  Republican  City 
Chairman  Jay  Cooke,  addrd  that  "en  my  vote  on  the  draft  bill, 
plus  my  6-year  record  of  100-percent  support  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal.  I  am  wUlirg  to  stand  or  fall  In  my  campalRn" 

The  Senator  said  he  will  not  cpcn  his  campaign  until  mid- 
September,  but  will  make  an  important  political  address  tomor- 
row at  Lakewood  Park,  near  PottsvlUe.  Schuylkill  County 

GvFTEY  conferred  with  his  campaign  manager,  Luther  Harr,  at 
the  Rltz  Carlton  Hotel,  but  had  no  comment  to  make  on  local  or 
State  political  affairs.  It  wa.s  learned,  however,  that  the  Senator 
Is  m  favor  of  ^withholding  di.«trlbutlon  of  Important  Federal  Jobs 
m  Pennsylvania,  Including  the  United  States  district  attorney- 
ship here,  until  after  the  November  election. 

DECISION    DELATn) 

"I  may  have  something  to  say  about  the  Philadelphia  Federal 
prosecutor's  place  in  Washington  after  the  holiday,  "  was  all  that 
Glttey  would  say 

Principal  conter.ders  for  the  position  are  State  Senator  Harry 
Shapiro  and  former  United  States  Attorney  General  Gerald  A. 
Glees<in.  both  of  whom  supported  Gcttey  for  renomlnatlon  la.st 
spring  when  he  defeated  Turnpike  Commis-sloner  Walter  A    Jones. 

Gt-TTEY  was  the  first  nationally  known  new  dealer  to  take  a 
rap  at  WiUkies  opposition  to  the  industrial  draft 

The  Pennsylvania  Senator  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  openly  declare  himself  against  sending  American  soldiers 
to  Europe. 

nation  acclaims 

In  a  speech  at  the  Labor  Lyceum  here,  April  9.  he  declared: 

"I  would  never  vote  to  send  a  single  American  boy  overseas  to 
fight  in  a  foreign  war." 

His  declaration  won  Nation-wide  acclaim 

Glttey  was  a  leader  in  the  drive  to  Include  in  the  draft  bill 
provision  that  service  should  be  limited  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


Plain  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

oy   NOKTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SFNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  RETi'NOLDS.  Mr,  President,  about  2  years  ago,  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  time  would  come,  the  time  being  con- 
jectural, when  there  would  be  another  World  War  in  Europe 
and  great  effort  made  to  Interest  Americans  to  the  extent  of 
again  participating  In  an  affair  that  was  no  business  of  ours. 
As  a  result  I  thereafter  from  time  to  time  took  occasion  to 
warn  the  American  people  that  propagandists  would  simply 
flood  this  country  with  a  \iew  to  getting  us  into  a  European 
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war  when  it  did  come.  Before  and  since  September  3.  1939. 
when  war  was  formally  declared  in  Europe,  we  have  b'.'cn 
deluged  with  propaganda  on  every  hand  and  from  every 
direction — through  the  press,  over  the  radio,  by  the  news- 
paper columnists,  radio  commentators,  organizations,  and 
lecturers  from  foreign  shores.  They  have  put  in  their  deadly 
work  unquestionably.  In  this  particular  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consci^.t,  Mr.  President,  to  have  in.serted  In  the 
Appurndix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Flynn  whi-^h  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  under  the  heading  of  "Plain 
Economics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

PLAIN    LCONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  Yokk,  August  29  -  There  Is  nothing  Furpn!=lng  In  the  decla- 
ration by  Senator  Bt'rton  K  Wukfttr  that  Sir  OcoriTo  Palsh  boti-sted 
to  him  that  he  had  helped  to  get  America  Into  the  last  war  and  was 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  now. 

Sir  George  Palsh  Is  rot  unknown  In  America  He  is  one  of  a  group 
of  British  economists — Sir  Arthur  Salter  l."!  another — who  are  con- 
tinuously used  ns  iniofBclal  aj^rnts  of  the  Briti.-^h  Goveniment  when- 
ever It  ha?  a  bill  nf  goods  to  sell  to  the  United  Stales. 

This  writer  ha.-?  been  calling  uttentlon  to  the  arrival  and  activities 
of  these  g  ntlrmrn  for  a  number  of  years  There  are  four  of  them, 
and  I  have  several  time.";  referred  to  them  as  the  "four  economic 
horsemen  of  the  British  Government  " 

England  has  had  a  number  of  requests  to  ma*:e  of  this  country 
since  the  'a!=t  war  A  leadine;  one.  of  course,  has  been  cancelation  of 
her  $4,000,000,000  war  debt  to  us.  At  Intervals  Sir  George  Palsh 
or  Sir  Arthur  Salter  or  several  other  British  economists  appear  here. 
They  never  come  as  representatives  of  the  British  Government. 
They  come  as  economists. 

In  America  an  economist  is  merely  a  poor  student  or  teacher,  with 
nothing  but  his  professorial  title  to  distinguish  him.  But  In  Eng- 
land an  economist  who  hiis  propaganda  talents  can  be  made  a 
knight — "Sir  George"  or  "Sir  Arthur." 

When  lie  arrives  here,  thus  decorated,  he  Is  promptly  taken  up, 
feted,  dined,  wli.ed.  Introduced  by  American  allies  to  the  circles  he 
wishes  most  to  influence  He  delivers  lectures  to  colleges,  chambers 
of  commerce,  busmes-s  groups,  learned  societies.  Industriously  In- 
fecting them  with  the  particular  virus  he  carries.  One  of  these 
economist  propagand'st.=  is  Sir  George  Palsh. 

In  the  la.st  war  England  spent  $265,000,000  for  propaganda  In 
America  Dots  anyone  suppose  she  Is  spending  less  now?  And 
what  she  wants  is,  first,  to  get  America  to  commit  an  act  of  war  of 
seme  sort  against  Germany  and  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the  Johnson 
law,  which  prevents  loans  to  debtors  in  default  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  turns  over  part  of  her  Navy — 50  destroyers — 
to  Britain  now,  that  will  be  an  act  of  war  a^;ainst  Germany  That 
Is  being  urged  In  Congress  and  on  the  President  Also,  Congress  la 
being  asked  to  consider  a  plan  by  which  Britain  will  turn  over  a 
group  of  bases  In  this  hemisphere  and  we  will  cancel  the  war  debt — 
$4,000,000  000 

Who  do  you  suppose  cooked  up  these  two  schemes?  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  they  originated  m  the  mlnd.s  of  American  supporters 
of  England?  Or  did  they  blossom  In  the  minds  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  planted  In  the  minds  of  American  statesmen  by 
British  agents  like  Sir  George  Pal.sh? 

This  Incident  brings  S.r  George  Palsh  Into  the  limelight.  Why 
not  Identify  and  expose  all  the  other  agents,  British  and  German, 
who  are  trying  to  implicate  us  one  way  or  another  on  their  respec- 
tive sides? 


America  Finances  Japan's  "New  Order^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY  HENRY   H.   DOUGLAS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  an  article  from 
Amerasia  for  the  month  of  July  19'40. 

It  is  self-explanatory.  TTie  article  was  written  by  Henry  H, 
Douglas,  who  is  a  student  of  oriental  affairs. 
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The  article  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Amprasla  for  Jiily  19401 

AMOIICA    riNANCKS    JAPAN  3       NEW    OEDEB" 

(By  Henry  H.  Douglas) 

The  t;nlted  Stales  has  net  only  continued  to  send  Immense 
au-nt.U*«  of  war  materials  to  Japan  for  the  proeeculion  of  Its 
war  en  Chma.  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  Japans  aggression  has 
he«-n  laricely  financed  by  American  money 

The  Kuld  and  silver  purchases  of  the  United  States  Trea-sury 
have  in  large  measure,  iussL-sted  Japan  in  her  war  on  the  Chinese 
people  and  in  the  financing  of  Japans  st)-called  "New  Order  In 
East  Asia  "  Manv  millions  cf  dollars  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
have  b«-en  converted  into  dollar  balances  here  and  used  to  finance 
Durcha«-s  of  arms  and  raw  materials  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  principally  from  the  United  States  Not  only  have  we 
luriushed  Japan  the  means  with  which  to  buy  these  war  mate- 
nalH  but  we  have  furnished  them  in  unlimited  quantities,  even 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  defense  requiremenu-i  These  war 
materials,   in   1939.  con>*tituled   over  70  percent  of   all  our  exports 

We'have  aided  Japan  by  otir  Rold-  and  sllver-buylns?  policies,  by 
our  mh.-al  and  cotK.n  sub^ldtes,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Jap- 
mn'-'u-  valuation  of  cotUjn  Boods  ahipped  into  thU  country,  and  In 

^^Durinrtiie  3  years,  1M7  39  the  United  8ti»t«  purchased  $580,- 
BlbWXJ  worth  cf  Rc.ld  fr<m  Japan  at  the  v<rv  httuUome  price  of 
»3':  an  ounce  The  w.rid  price  beInK  •W  «7  an  ounce,  Japan 
r^turallr  was  Rlad  to  aell  all  her  extra  |{<.U1  to  us  In  view  of  the 
dUparity  b<-tween  our  prio-  and  the  •*  i  i  prlre.  in  tM«  I'em  ulcne, 
we   made   an   fUtrlght   Kift   to   the   J.  p,,!;.  ^  of   •240  000,000 

Tlie   tiVal   silver   bcuBht  dlrecUy  from  Japan  during  ibU  same 
t-ymi  period  waa. 
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As  Is  readily  apparent  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  American  silver 
purchase*  frcm  Japan  durlnK  this  period  the  1939  figure  showing 
an  increase  of  270  percent  compared  with  Imports  for  1937.  and  54 
percent  compared  with  imports  for  1938  This  increase  coincides 
directly  with  the  course  of  Japans  war  on  China  and  her  Increasing 
need  fcr  foreign  exchange  ,    ^,       .  v. 

In  addlticn  to  these  direct  Imports,  there  were  Indirect  purchases 
of  Japanese  silver  by  the  United  States  via  the  London  market. 
Handy  &  Harman.  one  of  the  foremost  aulhorltles  en  preciouj 
metaU.  estimates  Japanese  sales  of  sUver  to  the  United  Kingdom  at 

atx:ut: 

Ounces 

21.579,000 

' 18.  500  OCO 

"lIIlIII"II-Iim 15.000.000 

55,  079.  000 
No  drubt  a  major  portion  of  this  silver  was  finally  resold  to  the 
United  States  In  1917,  43  percent  of  the  total  British  silver  exports 
went  to  the  United  States,  in  1938  the  proportion  was  90  percent, 
and  in  1939  it  was  58  percent  (the  58  percent  being  b:isrd  on  data 
for  the  first  8  months)  Assuming  that  practically  all  the  .«ilver 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  finally  reexported,  as  Is 
indicated  by  a  virtual  twlance  between  their  imports  and  exports 
over  the  las't  10  years,  that  part  of  the  imports  from  Japan  which 
was  resold  to  the  United  States  may  be  roughly  calculated  as  ap- 
nroximately  amounting  to  The  same  percentages  as  the  above  The 
valu-  cf  this  Japanese  silver  r.-sold  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Unitid  Kingdom  would  tlicn  have  a  value  uf  $14,762,000.  the  yearly 

Quantities  being: 

Ounces 

9, 279  OCO 

^^ ^ ^    16.  650  000 

----_------------- g  700.000 

To-almg' the  amount  of   silver   thus  bt^u^^ht   frcm  Japan   by  the 
United  States,  directly  and  indirecUy.  we  have: 


Ouncas 

Amount 

ffgf 

li  151.  (inn 

19.  31*.  000 

t.\txK.om 

*«•                                                              

10.  1AV.0H0 

,»,..•.—«—— ••—."---'•------*---- 

7.634.(100 

&5.0(«,lU0 

23.1W.000 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  a  gocdly  proportion  of  the  silver 
•old  by  Japan  during  the  past  3  years  wa.  of  Chinese  crtgln  Thta 
Chinese  silver  was  acquired  by  Japan  either  through  di-stressed  sell- 
ing by  the  Chinese,  or  by  forcible  seizure  from  Chinese  banks,  busi- 
ness houses.  pr.Tate  homes,  and  peasants  farms  In  the  occupied 
terrttnrles  This  silver  amounted  to  at  least  12.000  000  ounces  (U  8. 
•5.306  COO)    In   1937.    ISJJia.OOO  ounces    (V .   S.   »6.575.000)    In    1938; 


15  118000  ounces  (U.  S  15908.000)  In  1939:  making  a  total  for  the 
3-year  perKxl  of  42,330  000  ounces  at  a  value  of  $17,869,000  These 
estimated  flgiires  have  been  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  total 
Japanese  silver  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
SUtos  the  Japanese  domealic  xmne  production,  as  sliown  In  the 
following  table:  ^^^^^ 

Total  mine  production,   1937-39 on  i?^  ^ 

Exports  to  the  United  State. ^^  n-Q  nno 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.. --  55.  otb.  quo 

Total  to  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 75  456  000 

Silver  of  Chinese  origin: 

Excess    of    total    exports    over    domestic    production 

(value    $178€9,000) --  42.330.000 

Quantity  ratio  of  silver  of  Chinese  origin  to  total  experts  makes  an 
average,  for  the  3  years,  of  56  percent,  r,  ...  ». 

It  IS  also  quite  obvious,  now  th.at  the  Japanese  and  the  Brltlsn 
have  come  to  an  agreement  over  the  50  000  000  ounces  of  Chinese 
Oliver  m  the  Tientsin  bank",  that  the  Un:ted  States  Treasury  Is 
going  to  pay  the  Japanefe  about  $20.000  000  in  valuable  forei^'n 
exchange  for  the  privilege  of  storing  It  In  one  of  cur  fool-procf 
vaults  This  silver-buying  policy  of  the  United  States  not  only 
confers  a  gratuitous  sub.Mdy  on  Japan,  but  adds  insult  to  Injury 
to  the  Chinese  not  to  mention  the  iniult  to  the  B?ntlment»  of  over 
80  percent  of  the  American  pi'ople  who  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  opiyipnum  to  any  participation  In  Japan«  aggression 

The  iiijurv  to  China  resulted  from  Amerua  »  buying  p-illcy  which 
nearly  doubled  the  price  of  silver  Though  Chlnei-e  silver  stfx-ka 
were  uccordinkly  boomed  m  value,  c  ur  policy  at  the  same  time  rai-^d 
the  %alue,  in  China  »  silver  money,  of  Chinese  goodt  and.  of  course. 
cf  foreign  money  Thu  increase  in  price  made  it  that  much  more 
dimcult  to  i»ell  Chmas  ^oods  abroad,  with  the  result  that  China 
quukly  became  a  debtor  rather  than  a  creditor  natun,  a  far  lor 
whuh    was    largely    rciponatble    for    China'*    going    off    the    silver 

standard  m   1935  .      .     ,  .u 

Now  to  sum  up.  In  some  very  simple  figures,  the  extent  of  the 
principal  items  in  our  policy  of  assistance  to  Japan  from  1937 
through  1939  Our  total  exporU  to  Japan  du.ing  this  ptrlcxl  were 
$759  625  000  while  our  impcrts  were  $483,044,000,  giving  Japan  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  1276,581,000  However,  we  more  than  com- 
pensated Japan  for  this  ui. favorable  balance  because  during  this 
period  we  purchased  from  Japan; 

Ooid  $580,816,000 

SUver :"" - 23.  198.  000 

Frnporu'^  good* - -       483.044.0O0 

Total    - 1,087  058,  000 

Less  our  expo'rts'to  j'apan 759,  625.  000 

Favorable   balance   for   Japan 327.433.000 

In  other  words,  we  not  only  completely  financed  Japan's  purchast-s 
In  this  country  during  this  period,  but  for  the  same  period  we  pro- 
vided them  with  a  balance  of  $327,433,000, 

S'lll  further  Japans  world  imports  for  1937  39  were  $2,431,000.- 
000  while  her  exp<jrts  were  $2  333  000.000.  giving  Japan  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  $98  000,000  We  enabled  Japan  to  write  off  this 
deficit  *hile  still  retaining  a  favorable  world  balance  of  $229,433,000 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people  doplore  our  continued  shipments 
to  Japan  of  war  materials  of  direct  use  In  the  prcsecution  of  her 
war  yet  this  material  amounted  in  1937  to  $168  382.000,  or  53  per- 
cent of  our  exports  to  Japan:  1938  to  $165  247,000.  or  63  percent  of 
cur  exports  to  Japan;  1939  (9  months)  to  $96,577,0'00,  or  71  percent 
of  our  exports  to  Japan,  totaling  over  $450,000,000  for  the  3  years 

We  have  also  aided  Japan  In  many  other  wajs.  the  dlflerenco 
beint-  merely  one  of  degree  Some  of  the  ways  are  briefly  described 
In  the  following  paragraphs. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  cur  cotton  export  subsidy.  Japan.  In  the 
litter  part  of  1939.  stepped  up  her  purchases  of  American  cotton 
to  over  SIX  times  the  amount  of  the  purchases  during  the  similar 
period  in  1938  Thus  this  subsidy,  during  the  6  months  of  its 
operation.     Isestowed     a     bounty     upon     Japan     of     approximately 

$7000  000 

Under  the  export  subsidy  policy,  designed  to  Increase  foreign 
purchases  nf  surphts  American  cotton,  buyers  abroad  were  able  to 
purchase  the  raw  fiber  at  prices  abcut  $7  50  per  bale  below  domes- 
tic quotations,  the  American  Government  paying  the  difference. 
Anticipating  Inauguration  of  the  American  export  program. 
Japan,  as  well  as  other  foreign  users  of  American  cotton,  reduce 
their  old  stocks  and  replenished  their  supplies  at  the  reduced 
prices  offered  under  the  United  States  subsidy  prt^gram 

Not  only  did  we  sell  this  raw  cotton  to  Japan  at  reduced  prices, 
but  by  otir  tariff  policy  we  have  been  making  It  possible  for  the 
Japanese  to  sell  us  the  finished  textiles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
undermine  seriously,  eventually,  our  economic  structure  and  our 
standard  cf  living  As  Congressman  Joseph  R  Brtson  said  in 
the  House  last  February  12.  "Attempts  to  equalize  Japanese  and 
American  costs  of  production  have  failed  because  the  Japanese 
have  utiUzed  the  device  of  lowering  the  declared  value  of  imports. 
The  Japanese  have  found  that  they  can  defeat  the  purpose  of  cur 
tariff  restrictions  by  simply  declaring  lower  values,  and  prices  In 
Japan  cannot  be  checked  bocau^  these  goods  are  practically  all 
sold  for  export  •  •  •  By  declaring  this  lowered  value  on  their 
cotton  goods,  the  Japanese  were  able  to  ship  into  America  over 
1.500  percent  more  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth  during  1939  than 
tiiey  shipped  during  1932. 
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•Tt  te  olMotM  that  we  shall  never  b«  able  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry  against  this  vlcloualy  destructive  competition  as 
long  a«  we  accept  the  values  on  cotton  goods  which  the  Japanese 
declare.  The  only  effective  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to 
base  tariff  duties  on  known  American  eosts  of  production." 

This  practice  which  we  have  been  following  grants  Japanese 
mantifacturers  a  virtual  subsidy  on  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States  In  cotnpetltion  with  American  textiles. 

In  addition  to  all  the  Items  I  have  already  enumerated.  American 
urns,  ammunition,  and  materials  at  war  can  no  longer  be  shipped 
to  China  on  An^erlcan  shipa,  but  they  can  be  shipped  to  Japan. 
The  only  ports  of  entry  to  China  are  now  through  French  Indo- 
china and  Brltl.s^  Burma.  sU^ce  Japan  has  occupied  all  the  Chinese 
ports,  and  the  Neutrality  Act  provides  that  American  ships  cannot 
carry  arms  to  lx-ll;gerent  ports  anywhere  In  the  world  The  United 
States  Maritime  Cooinuasion  also  substeUaes  American  ships  carry- 
log   on   trade    bttween    Seattle.   Tokyo,   and   other   ports. 

The  United  States  granu  Japan  most-tavored -nation  treatment. 
but  does  not  grant  the  same  to  China. 

The  United  States  allows  tourists  to  visit  Japan  and  spend  valu- 
able United  States  dollars  there,  but  refvises  tourist  visas  to  China, 

The  Japanef,e  authorities  In  China  are  now  cxaciing  "coiitribu- 
tlons"  from  American  merchants  for  the  release  of  goods  purchased 
In  the  Interior  for  shipment  abroad.  A  flagrant  case  of  this  kind 
Ls  reported  by  George  E.  Anderson  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  February  18.  1940 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  crtils  one  of  the  things  that  was 
holding  up  the  more  rapid  manufacture  of  equipment  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  was  the  fact  that  f)  many  United  States  factories  were 
■ending  machine  tools  to  Japan 

Fortunately  thU  condition  has  now  been  remedied,  but  the  War 
Department  recently  completed  a  lurrey  of  the  machine-tool 
industry  only  to  find  that  most  American  plants  were  working  on 
orders  for  the  Japeoeae  Apparently,  the  Japanese  have  all  the 
machine  tools  they  need  for  the  present,  and  are  storing  all  they 
can  get  for  future  emergencies 

^^rliat  has  all  this  gracious  asslstanee  to  Japan  gained  us?  Has 
It  brought  us  Increased  good  will  and  a  more  solid  basis  for  con- 
fidence? We  have  another  lesson  In  Italy  It  has  been  rei>orted 
that  one  of  the  deciding  factors  In  Mussolini's  declaration  of  war 
was  the  fact  that  the  Allies  failed  to  stick  to  their  original  deci- 
sion to  ration  his  oil  supplies,  allowing  him  to  accumulate  oil 
stocks  sufficient  for  many   months. 

Is  the  United  States  to  continue  this  shortsighted  policy  of  giv- 
ing unlimited  aid  to  a  nation  under  the  domination  of  unscrupu- 
lous militarists,  who  even  now.  with  our  help,  are  building  up  the 
means  by  which  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  dominate  the  whole 
Pacific  area?  We  have  now  ceased  to  finance  aggression  In  one-half 
of  the  world  How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to  finance 
agpresslon   In   the   other  half? 

NoTK. — The  silver  data  In  this  article  was  compiled  by  the 
Chinese  Oouncil  for  Economic  Reaeardi. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Augtist  30  (le^slative  day  of  Monday,  August  5),  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  N«W  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLEJS.  Mr.  President,  Let's  Get  the  Title 
First  is  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  editorial  recently 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily  News.  I 
direct  attentk3n  to  this  editorial  for  its  partictilar  yalue  in 
ref»cnce  to  outposts  in  the  Atlantic.  May  I  say  In  this  con- 
nection that  se\cTaJ  years  ago  I  advocated  the  securing  of 
outposts  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  for  hemispherical 
protection.  Later.  I  introduced  a  resolution  auLhorlzing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
these  islands  by  way  of  agreeing  upon  a  price  and  later  cred- 
iting such  price  agreed  upon  to  the  billions  that  are  due  us 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  a  result  of  loans  made 
during  the  World  War.  in  which,  unfortimately.  we  partici- 
pated. We  need  outposts  in  the  Atlantic,  both  north  and 
south.  We  need  them  badly,  but  I  contend  that  tl  we  owned 
them  outright  it  would  be  much  better  than  leasing  these 
bases,  air  and  naval.  If  I  were  building  a  house  I  wtMild 
rather  build  it  upon  land  that  I  actually  owned  and  had  full 
control  of  rather  than  making  ccmstruction  of  a  dwelling 


upon  leased  property  that  belonged  to  someone  else.  The 
first  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory,  particularly  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  I  ask  leave  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editOTial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
Lrr's  Get  the  Ttm  Fnwr 

The  leasing  of  air  and  naval  bases  from  Britain  Is  a  pretty  hot 
topic  right  now.  So  is  the  proposed  transfer  of  50  over-age  de- 
stroyers to  Britain. 

It  might  be  poiisible  for  us  to  make  a  really  good  deal  If  we  can 
swap  those  destroytrs  for  long-term  leases  on  bases  In  Newfound- 
land. Bermuda,  Trinidad,  etc.  They  ought  to  be  very  long-terra 
leases,  judging  from  past  experience  with  Britain.  The  British 
are  shrewd  businessmen  and  even  shrewder  traders.  They  do  not 
always  keep  their  promises  As  witni-ss  there  la  Lawrence  of  Arabia. 
At  a  time  when  the  Allied  cause  In  the  Near  Kast  looked  hopeless 
during  the  last  war.  Lawrence  was  dispatched  to  Arabia  to  bring 
Emir  Pelsal  Into  line,  avert  an  Arab  revolt,  and  to  puah  back  the 
Turks  He  did  all  these  things  by  a  combination  of  personality, 
savvy,  and  promises  among  them  a  promise  that  Pelsal  would  b« 
given  control  over  Syria  When  the  war  ended.  Feiaal  was  eucbcred 
out  of  Syria,  which  t>ecanM  a  French-mandated  possession. 

DouRLE-caoas:  italt  oot  the  rams 

Lawrence  felt  that  his  honor  had  been  besmirched.  He  resigned 
his  post,  entered  the  British  Army  as  a  private,  and  died  there, 
ashamed  of  his  country's  perfidy. 

klussr)linl  and  luly  felt  the  mme  way  after  the  last  war.  To 
bring  Italy  In  (she  was  pledged  to  stand  by  Germany)  the  Allies 
promised  her  a  variety  of  ooncesslotis  and  possessions,  none  of  which 
she  got  Italy  felt  the  had  been  made  a  fool  of.  8be  never  forgot 
that  double-cross  Which  is  one  reason  why  she  lined  up  with 
Berlin  before  this  war. 

In  otu  own  case.  Britain  promised  to  pay  us  some  •4.000.000.000. 

She  didn't  do  so.  either  because  she  couldn't  or  wouldn't.  In- 
stead Rhe  began  to  call  us  Uncle  Shylock.  a  name  which  originated 
In  France  but  which  got  there  deviously  from  Britain  None  of  this 
sort  of  monkey  business  Is  calculated  to  Increase  confideuce  in  th« 
promises  of  Britain. 

WZ  CAN  CSC  THOSE  BASES 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  ur- 
gently need  and  can  Immediately  use  the  tjases  the  British  are 
offering  to  ub  Newfoundland,  for  example,  has  plenty  of  deep 
harbors  for  anchorage,  plus  good  airport  facilities  already  being 
used  for  war  purposes,  Newfoundland  stands  as  our  first  line  o< 
defense  against  an  invasion  via  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mohawk- 
Hudson  VaUeys.  Ditto  Bermuda,  aceeseibte  from  the  Spanish 
(German?)  dominated  Canaries  and  only  700  miles  offshore.  Ditto 
Trinidad,  protecting  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  Ditto,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Jamaica  and  British 
Guiana  BNen  if  we  don't  develop  bases  at  all  these  points,  we 
most  certainly  should  option  some  land  at  each  place.  Jvist  In  case 
we  need  It  later. 

And.  of  course,  we  need  sotne  bases  in  the  South  American  coun- 
tries; perhaps  one  at  Natal,  on  the  bulge  of  Brazil;  perhaps  an- 
other across  the  continent  In  Chile  or  Peru;  that  is.  assuming 
that  we  moan  what  we  say  when  we  talk  of  hemisphere  defense. 
For  that  matter,  a  base  or  two  in  Mexico  wouldn't  be  amiss;  and 
If  that  country  ever  gets  its  affairs  In  order,  perhaps  this  can  be 
arranged  Himisphere  defense  calls  for  cooperation  from  every 
c<iuntry  within  the  hemlsf^ere.  Such  cooperation  has  been  no- 
toriously lacking  from  Mexico  under  Its  present  Government, 

From  what  we  have  said  above  about  British  promises,  it 
shouldn't  be  Inferred  that  this  country  Is  still  mad  at  Britain. 
We're  not;  we're  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

But.  if  we  intend  to  lend  Britain  50  destroyers,  which  may  be  the 
prelude  to  our  full-time  entry  Into  the  war,  let's  get  the  title  to 
those  air  and  naval  bases  first;  let's  get  the  title  and  occupancy 
before  we  hand  over  the  destroyers. 


Inspection  of  Coal  Mines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  30. 1940 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  to  sign  the 
petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to  discharge  the  Conunittee  on 
Mines  and  Idining  to  permtt  the  House  to  consider  S.  2420, 
relating  to  certain  liispectlons  and  Investigations  in  coal 
I  mines  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ii^ormation  relating  to 
I  health  and  safety  coodiUons,  accidents,  arxl  occupational 
I   diseases  there,  and  for  other  ptirposes.     My  reason  for  not 
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slimlnR  the  petition  Is  that  the  objectives  sought  in  the  bill 
are  now  authorized  by  existing  law — that  is.  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act — and  department  practices.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
r<*port  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  the  bill,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  subcommittee,  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  proper  Wislative  procedure,  cannot  recommend  the 
pa^vuiKC  of  repetitious  legislation  which  would  only  serve  to 
confuse  and  duplicate  existing  legal  authority. 
Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee: 

Sinre  it  U  the  subctimmittee's  views  that  the  provisions  of 
3  24J0  are  found  in  existing  law,  the  argument*  on  the  merit* 
of  the  mensure  are  purely  academic  and  reference  la  made  to 
certain  objections  to  the  measure  only  to  acquaint  the  committee 
with  some  of  the  grave  problems  involved  in  Its  consideration. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  dual  system  of  inspection  which 
wiuld  terminate  only  In  the  abandonment  of  the  States'  systems. 
It  alao  Rives  rise  to  the  problems  of  States'  rights,  expanding 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  to  the  con.stltutlonal  rights  of  operators. 
The  dilution  of  these  problems  cannot  be  arrived  at  without 
careful  dellljeratlon  and  certainly  not  under  the  emotional  pres- 
sure that  follows  disasters  such  as  have  been  recently  experienced. 
Yrt  the  fact  that  these  disasters  do  occur  and  the  Ijehef  that  It 
might  be  passible  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something  to  lessen  the  prs.siblllties  of  such  disasters.  prompUi 
your  sutxrommittee  to  refuse  to  dismiss  this  question  simply 
becHUS"  the  instrxunent  under  consideration  does  not  provide  the 
proper  remedy. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  indicate  that  education  and  not 
inspection  is  the  most  cfToctive  preventive  of  accidents. 
I  am  in  thorough  accord  Mith  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  chairman  cf  the  committee  be  re- 
quested to  inircduce  immediately  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  by  his 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  production  cf  coal  in  the  mines  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  this  purpose,  that  a  sum  of  $10  000  be  asked  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  this  body  to  make  the  proper  field  investi- 
gation. 

I  am  aLso  in  accord  with  the  further  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  commit  tee  petition  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Hotuse  of  Representatives 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  so  they  may  expand  their  educational 
program. 

The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   I.Ol'ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30.  1940 


LETTER    TO    CONSTITUENTS 


Will  pass,  the  selective  military  training  bill,  which  will  call  into 
service  1.200  000  men  between  the  a«es  of  21  and  45 

The  AmerlcanUm  proeram  Is  approachlnar  a  solution.  Already  the 
registration  of  aliens  has  betjun  and  many  laws  and  ref^ulatlons 
are  being  brought  to  l)ear  upon  the  would-t)e  spy.  traitor,  and 
hostile  alien  to  give  to  him  the  treatment  which  he  so  Justly 
de*er^'es. 

The  program  of  national  dcfen.«e  and  Americanism  Is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  We  who  fought  m  1917  18  know  the 
horrors  of  warfare  and  do  not  want  It  visited  on  our  own  land 
and  on  our  own  shores  I  am.  therefore,  appealing  to  you  In  this 
hour  of  crisis  to  set  aside  petty  politics  and  give  me  your  united 
support  and  cooperation.  I  am  appealing  ro  you  to  endorse  the 
program  which  I  represent  in  Congress  and  to  at  cnce  go  to  work 
on  Its  behalf 

Because  I  have  been  here  In  Washington,  working  on  the  pre- 
paredness program.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  around  and  see 
and  talk  with  you.  To  have  been  permitted  to  return  home  would 
have  given  me  an  opF>ortunity  of  explaining  many  of  these  prob- 
lems to  you  and  showing  yovi  some  of  our  difHculties.  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  forced  to  write  these  reports  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
you  Informed. 

If  you  endorse  the  program  of  national  defense  to  the  utmost, 
100    percent    Americanism,    and    to    rid    the    country    of    all    spies, 
traitors,  and  "fifth  columnists."  I  claim  your  active  support. 
Yours  for  a  saie  and  happy  land. 

0\niTOM  Brook.s. 
United  States  Congressman. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  sent 
by  me  to  residents  in  my  congressional  district: 

HOITSE    or    RUMUSllNTATrVTB, 

Washingtoi.  D   C  .  Aucrust  Jl.  1940. 

Dbab  FKmn>:  I  am  making  this  final  appeal  to  you.  The  Nation 
faces  an  appalling  crisis  today  The  forces  of  bigotry.  Intolerance, 
and  despotism  are  running  wild  In  the  Old  World,  threatening  to 
extinguish  democracy  from  the  earth  It  liehooves  us  to  get  all 
of  our  defenses  in  perfect  readiness  for  any  storm  which  might 
occur 

1  am  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  Through  the 
spring  and  sununer  months  I  have  sat  here  in  Washington  at  my 
post  of  duty,  working  on  the  expansion  program  of  our  national 
defenses.  Congress  has  Just  passed  the  excess-profits  tax.  a  new 
appropriation  bill  of  $5  000.000.000  for  further  defense,  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  moblllTatlon  bill  Provision  has  Just  l>een  made 
for  tlM  building  of  19.000  new  airplanes,  work  of  building  camps 
and  cantonments  to  take  care  of  the  mobilizing  troops  Is  going 
forward:  tanks,  ammunition,  'inlforms.  guns,  and  other  equipment 
are  now  being  turned  out  In  sizable  quantities:  and  the  Nation 
!•  moTtnc  In  a  fair  way  toward  complete  preparedness.  Even  as 
tlua  la  written  tiM  Houae  to  getting  ready  to  consider,  aod  probably 


New  Frontiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HEXNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    A    WILUS  ROBERTSON.  OF  \nRGINIA 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  granted,  I  take 
pleasure  in  inserting  in  my  extension  of  remarks,  an  address 
delivered  by  our  brilliant  and  beloved  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  iMr.  Robertson  I.  which  is  aptly  styled 
New  Frontiers. 

The  gentleman's  cogent  and  forceful  analysts  is  repre.sent- 
ative  of  much  thought  and  study  and  is  an  expression  in 
luminous  words  of  his  idealistic  philosophy  and  understand- 
ing of  seme  of  the  aspects  of  the  world  of  today. 

The  address  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robert- 
son) follows: 

During  the  8  years  of  my  service  in  the  Congress  we  have  been 
faced  with  some  serious  domestic  problems,  largely  growing  out  of 
the  World  War.  Just  1  year  ago  today  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  graduating  class  t)f  the  Woodstock  High  School, 
at  which  time  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  paying 
for  the  last  war  the  world  was  also  paying  for  a  war  that  had 
not  yet  been  fought  That  war  Is  now  being  fought  and  as  the 
German  Juggernaut  has  rolled  over  Poland.  Norway.  Holland.  Bel- 
gium, and  Prance.  I  have  thought  of  the  gloomy  prediction  of 
H  G  Wells  who  said.  Mankind,  which  l)egan  In  a  cave  and 
behind  a  windbreak,  will  end  In  the  disease-soaked  ruins  of  a 
slum  ■  In  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  destruction  and  of  a 
tjarbarlsm  unsurpassed  In  the  period  of  recorded  history  no  gov- 
ernment and  no  social  order  can  longer  feel  secure  Without 
seeking  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
vis.  I  come  before  you  today  to  ask  that  you  treat  the  prestnt 
crisis  as  a  challenge  to  your  patriotism  and  tu  your  creative 
courage. 

moNTTEK  raoM  eden 

In  a  recent  round-table  discussion  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Owen  D  Young  said  that  the  problem  of  new  frontiers  becan  with 
the  exit  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  will  continue  until  the  last 
sursMvor  of  man.  like  the  dinosaur,  through  failure  to  adjust  himself 
to  new  conditions  shall  have  passed  away  The  early  settlers  in  this 
country  adjusted  themselves  to  new  frontiers  of  virgin  land.  Their 
problem  was  the  annual  production  of  farm  crops  and  the  building 
of  sailing  ships  by  which  those  products  were  carried  to  foreign 
markets  Let  no  one  assume  that  the  adjustment  of  the  early 
settlers  to  new  frontiers  did  not  involve  human  qualities  of  the 
highest  degree  The  elements  as  well  as  the  savages  were  threats 
to  their  personal  and  financial  sectirity  Those  pioneers  had  courage, 
and  no  machine  that  man  can  invent  is  a  substitute  for  that  human 
quality  And  with  that  courage  they  combined  energy,  vision,  and 
a  willlngneas  to  make  sacrifices.    Thoae  arc  the  qualities  of  character 


\ 


control  of  rather  than  making  amstruction  of  a  dwelling  '  diseases  there,  and  for  other  purposes.     My  reason  for  not 
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to  which  we  refer  when  we  speak  of  tbt  spirit  of  the  pioneer:  the 
qualities  in  any  duy  or  age  which  are  essential  to  succcfs 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  by  James  Watt  in  1769  opened  a 
new  frontier  both  here  and  abriMid.  The  early  psrt  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  tlit  con-strui  tlcn  of  railroads  and  of  fertorte*  and  the 
commencement  in  this  country  of  the  competition  of  industry  with 
agriculture— a  new  frontier  for  the  farm  bey  In  the  industrial  city. 
In  1824  the  etrvigRle  of  industry  for  «  protective  tariff  rcmmenced 
m  the  Congress  culminating  In  1827  in  vlrtory  for  the  Industrial 
Interests  alihouf^h  at  that  time  there  were  only  about  10  000  fac- 
tories In  the  NAUon  and  the  value  of  farm  exports  far  exceeded  that 
of  manufactured  (;oods 

WON  battle:  lost  coal 

The  battle  between  Industry  and  agriculture  over  a  protective 
tariff  for  Inditstry  continued  through  the  Intervening  years  until  In 
1083  Industrv  won  what  It  regarded  as  Its  bl^eest  taxifT  battle, 
namely,  the  Hawlcy-Snioot  tariff.  But  In  winning  that  tattle  in- 
dustry lost  the  ecorumiic  war  t^ecause  In  paralyzing  the  foreign 
outlets  fi.r  surplus  farm  pn  ducts  Industry  lost  Its  best  customf. 
namely  3O0O0  0O0  domestic  farmers,  and  was  plurtged  Into  the 
worst  deprejision   It   has   ever   known. 

There  are  ibOKC  who  believe  that  this  NaUon  has  reached  a 
stage  of  matured  economy  to  which  our  productive  opacities  mu.st 
be  geared  To  accept  that  theory  would  be  to  admit  the  need  for 
a  planned  o*  onoiny  and  i-cglmej\tatlon.  It  Is  my  firm  t>elief.  how- 
ever that  modern  scientific  research  holds  for  us  tmllmited  new 
pc.--sibllltles  and  that  there  Is  no  Inherent  reason  why  the  frontiers 
of  the  future  should  not  be  broader  and  brighter  than  any  of  the 
pa.<:t. 

The  new  frontiers  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  marked  by  the 
development  of  transcontinental  raUway  systems,  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  the  automobUe  and  many  other  useful  devices  that  grew 
otit  of  the  imaginations  of  practlcal-mtoded  men  Railroads  and 
factories  not  only  drew  men  to  the  dtles.  they  likewise  drew  the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  the  industrial  centers  as  we  began  to  tap 
our  rich  deposits  of  coal  iron.  oil.  and  lumber  Under  the  stUn- 
ulus  of  these  devolpments  the  twentieth  centur>-  was  ushered 
tn  as  the  golden  era  although  sometimes  referred  to  In  this 
country  as  the  era  of  dollar  diplomacy. 

recalls  THOMAS  ISISON 

Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  seen  the  recent  moving  picture  In 
which  Mickey  Uooney  plaj-s  the  part  of  the  young  Tom  Edison,  the 
bey  who  was  considered  to  be  too  dumb  to  stay  In  .school,  but  who 
turiud  out  to  be  the  greatest  Inventive  gcnlup  of  his  age  In  that 
picture  the  mother  of  Tom  Edison  defends  the  lark  of  her  son's 
Interest  in  what  was  recorded  In  his  textbooks  by  saying:  -Tom  is 
interested  in  causes  not  In  effects. "  Practical -minded  men.  like 
Edlscn  using  the  empiric  technique,  made  up  fcr  wl^at  they  may 
have  lacked  In  scleniiac  education  by  Inltlauw,  courage,  and  an 
Uif xhaustlble  capacity  for  taking  pains.  If  the  capnc.ty  for  taking 
pains  Is  not  genius  it  is  a  gCK^^d  sut>stltute  for  It  Last  week  a  friend 
cf  Edison's  was  teUlng  me  of  dining  In  the  Edl.VH?  home  when 
Edifon  was  working  on  his  new  storage  battery  Edison  came  In. 
his  clothes  dislieveled.  his  hands  covered  with  grime  For  6  consecu- 
tive days  and  night*  he  had  been  In  his  laboratory  with  little  food 
and  stlil  less  sleep,  dreaming,  planning,  working  on  his  new  Inven- 
tion. Finishing  the  first  regular  meal  In  a  week's  time.  Edison 
arose  to  return  to  his  laboratory.  His  wife  begged  him  to  rest  and 
tc  get  fresh  clothes  before  returning  to  his  work,  but  Edison's  only 
reply  was  as  he  went  back  to  his  workshop,  "Froth  may  be  good  on 
beer,  but  not  on  my  lottery." 

SAcamcEs  lurr  to  paocaiss 

That  determlnntlrn.  that  tireless  energy,  that  wllllnrne.ss  to 
make  personal  siicrifices  was  Uie  key  to  the  progrcf^s  made  In  this 
country  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  foundation  upon  Ahich 
we  proceeded  to  build  a  great  edifice  In  the  twentletn  century. 
Viewing  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  invention  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eiphtt-enth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Commissioner  of  Patents  Carroll  D.  WrlRht  stated  in  1888 
that  he  saw  no  hope  for  future  Inventions  nnr  any  chance  for  an 
advance  In  science  in  the  next  50  years  corapnr.ble  to  that  of  the 
previous  half  century.  But  the  gradual  shift  in  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  previous  methods  of  trial  and  error  to  those  of 
scientific  research  sliowed  the  small  ness  of  Wright's  horlron. 
Speaking  of  that  change  in   method,  David   Sarnoff  recently  said: 

•The  foundation  of  our  new  indtistrlal  growth  goes  down  to  a 
bedrock  cf  basic  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  force:  that  are 
the  raw  ma'eriiUs  of  modern  Industry  and  public  service.  Upon 
such  a  base  can  be  reared  a  structure  a  hundred  times  loftier  tLan 
one  erected  ujKsn  any  foundation  leas  deep  and  secure. 

•Therelure.'  s;iid  he.  "bcth  In  quality  and  quantity,  the  goods 
and  servic*.*  of  this  new  age  of  creaUve  science  should  f;r  out- 
strip those  of  the  preceding  age.  to  which  Industry  can*»d  In 
science  only  aiier  the  foundnUcn  had  been  built." 

A  recent  Pathe  News  showed  the  finishing  in  California  of  a 
lense  of  a  new  telescope  that  is  aOO  inches  in  diameter,  twice  as 
Uige  as  any  here  U)f ore  built,  and  to  be  motmted  on  a  platform 
and  carriage  that  weighs  SCO  tons.  As  I  looked  at  that  tweiaieth- 
ccniury  inbtiument  with  which  man  was  to  view  a  new  horizon. 
I  thi'iight  of  Aristotle  counting  the  stars  with  his  naked  eye  and 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  taught  that  there  were  1.027  stars  in  the  sky 
becaiise  thai  was  the  number  cctmted  by  Aristotle  1»00  years 
earlier.      But    when    Galileo    prelected    the    telescope,    he    revolu- 


tlonls>*d  the  science  of  astronomy  And  the  scientist  who  developed 
the  electron  microscope  found  a  new  fronUer  to  the  field  of  what 
was  infinitely  small  as  Galileo  did  tn  what  was  infloltely  large. 
By  the  combined  use  of  such  a  microaccpe  with  ptxitosTHptay 
bttcteria  can  b*  e:^larg«l  lOOOOO  times.  m:tkinR  risible  bacteria, 
viruses,  and  other  objects  which  are  sraailer  than  the  length  of 
a  light  wave  And  by  putting  electrons  to  wtirk  In  vacutun 
lubes,  wc  h.ivc  developed  what  Is  known  as  the  electric  eye,  which 
will  open  doers,  operate  timing  devices,  ring  burglar  alarms,  operate 
flre-preventlon  apparatus,  count  and  sort  merchandise,  match 
colors,  measure  humldt'y.  and  ccntrol  temperatures  A  Persian 
rug  can  be  scanned  by  sn  electric  eye  in  Teheran,  the  Instrument 
readings  cnhled  to  Nrw  York,  and  the  pattern  rejjroducfd  exactly, 
even  though  the  American  maker  never  saw  the  rtig  or  a 
photograph  of  It 

BKJEAK-DOWN    IK    DISTBIBUTIOI* 

Time  will  not  p<  rmlt  me  t  >  further  elaborate  the  theory  that  the 
pessimistic  view  of  s.itne  tliat  there  are  nc  new  frontiers  uiid  no  new 
horizons.  1*  not  Justified,  assunung.  of  course,  that  the  war  now 
rag  ng  in  Eurcpe  d'xs  not  spread  and  continue  until  civilizaUcn 
itM>lI  be  destroyed  It  is  true  there  are  many  who  are  unetnpii>yfd; 
It  is  true  that  production  appears  to  have  outstripped  consumption; 
and  it  is  true  there  are  no  inw  frontiers  of  virgin  land  Yet  I  tell 
you  that  those  who  disparage  the  opportunities  for  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation  ignore  tlie  pohtibllitkes  of  scientific  research. 
Ignore  the  greatest  accumulation  In  history  of  bank  credit  to  finance 
new  enterprihc.  and  nii-siakt  a  tragic  break-down  In  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  for  overproduction. 

AfLei  the  World  War  we  were  living  In  a  new  world  but  many 
failed  to  see  or  refused  to  concede  that  fact.  For  ever  20  years  we 
have  ignored  the  ecunomx  problems  of  other  nations,  forgetting 
that  these  are  our  econumlc  problems  as  well.  We  have  been  so 
smug  and  complacent  over  our  own  progress  that  we  have  Ignored  the 
fact  that  laboratories  and  groups  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
world  are  laigely  re.-ponslble  for  our  scientific  growth  For  Instance, 
in  1939,  five  of  the  six  Nobel  prizes  in  science  were  awarded  to 
Europe  and  only  one  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  paid  Up  service  to  the  theory  that  liberty  under  law  U 
the  hope  of  the  world,  while  totalitarian  governmtnts  have  tieen 
systematically  crushing  liberty  not  only  at  home  but  In  adjoining 
democracies  where  it  still  survived.  We  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  new  ideas  were  on  the  wing  and  that  Ideiis  laugh  at  bound- 
aries. Last  week  a  well-meaning  but  misguided  woman  in  Illinois 
wired  Spealcer  Bankhead.  "Please  save  America.  Let  God  save  thd 
King  "  Of  course,  the  safety  of  America,  the  protection  of  our  own 
firesides,  will  always  be  cur  primary  cvvcern.  but  we  arc  living  In  an 
age  In  which  we  can  see  not  1  000  but  3.000.000  stars  In  the  new 
world  in  which  we  lire  we  are  not  an  Indepmdetit.  Isolated,  and  self- 
containt'd  unit  Many  years  ago  It  was  recorded  "None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  d;eth  to  hlm?elf."  Those  words  were  spoken 
In  a  small  world  dominated  by  the  Ronrran  legions — In  area  and 
population  about  that  of  the  Unlt<>d  States  Science  has  brought 
the  mighty  nations  of  our  modern  world  Jostling  together,  and 
man's  mastery  of  the  air  has  given  a  new  significance  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  first  century 

When  OrvlUe  Wright,  in  December  1903  flew  over  the  sai^d 
dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk  he  envi.^loned  a  new  horizon,  he  sought  to 
open  to  the  human  race  a  new  frontier  In  the  exultation  of 
that  first  successful  flight  of  a  machine  heavier  than  air.  Wright 
no  doubt  felt  that  through  his  remarkable  Invention  civilization 
oouW  be  lifted  a  step  nearer  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  there  Is 
perpetual  peace.  Little  did  he  dream  that  the  Invention  Intended 
for  the  benefit  of  man  would  In  the  short  perlcxl  of  87  years  be 
turned  Into  the  most  barbarous  Instrumentality  of  destruction  In 
the  history  of  civilization.  "Let  God  save  the  King" — -the  king 
who  represents  the  struggle  of  democracy  against  the  blind  and 
cruel  forces  of  aut(x;racy:  the  king  who  represents  religious  and 
political  freedom  and  an  economic  system  ba.sed  upon  personal 
initiative  and  free  enterprise:  the  king  who  represents  the  de- 
stroyed homes  of  Polsnd  Finland  Holland.  Belgium.  France,  and 
eventually  those  of  the  BrUish  Isles;  and  the  millions  of  home- 
less refvagees.  bombed  and  machine  gunned  as  they  desperately 
struggle  to  escape  from  being  crushed  under  the  Iron  heel  of  war. 
In  a  word,  the  king  who  represents  everything  in  government  and 
society  for  which  the  decent  Christian  pe(<ple  of  the  Nation  strmd. 

The  barbarian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  was  told  .n  the  first  centtiry 
that  a  policy  of  isolation  was  not  compatible  with  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  dispensation.  Lincoln  gave  national  application 
to  the  principle  when  he  said  that  a  nation  could  not  remain 
h.iU  slave  and  half  free  But  thnrugh  tlie  invention  of  the  Wright 
brcKhers.  the  world  of  today  l:>  smaller  than  our  Nation  In  Lincoln's 
day  Even  if  It  were  our  disposition  to  be  callotis  to  the  suffering 
of  other  nations,  indifferent  to  thefr  economic  ills,  unmoved  by  the 
destruction  of  democratic  governments  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we 
must  realistically  face  the  type  of  world  In  which  we  are  living 
and  calculate  the  impact  upon  our  economic  order,  and  nur  clvUl- 
zatlon.  of  disastrous  world  events. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  informed  leaders  In  thli  country 
that  if  the  democracies  of  Europe  be  destroy'."d  oui  denocracy 
will  next  be  challenged  and  that  those  prophets  who  teil  us  other- 
wise are  as  false  as  those  denounced  by  Jeremiah  when  Jerusalem 
was  threatened  by  the  Babylonian  t\ost&.  In  aucb  a  rf  ntingeiicy.  the 
first  move  against  us  would  be  against  our  foreign  trade.  We 
would  trade  upon  the  dictator  s  terms  or  be  urlven  from  ever^  mar- 
ket In  Europe  One  thousand  and  fifty  economists  in  1930  de- 
nounced the  prohibitive  rates  of  the  Hawley-Bmooi  Tariff,  but  that 
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net  mirely  restricted  our  forelRii  trade  It  did  net  totally  de-  ] 
stroT  It  A  totAl  destruction  of  our  foreign  tratl#»  "would  niean  a 
deprr«Uon  In  this  country  of  unprecedented  proportions.  During 
the  Napoleonic  War.  President  Jefferscn  plac-?d  an  embar,'o  ou 
KhlpmcTila  to  Europe  In  less  than  6  months  tr^  -alue  or  lanr. 
prJducU  had  dropped  50  percent  and  caused  Bti.ii  a  denr^sslon 
Jeffersun  was  forced  to  lift  the  embargo. 

OCPKXSSION  BMZIDS  REVOLtmON 

In  Runla.  In  Italy,  and  in  Germany  depression  has  l>een  the  seed- 
bed for  revolution,  leading  to  a  chanftc  in  the  form  of  government. 
The  depression  that  started  here  In  1930  brought  a  change  In  gov- 
ernment but  In  a  coni>tltutional  way  through  the  ballot  box  and 
not  by  the  bayonet.  At  that  time,  however,  democracy  In  Europe 
gUll  survived  and  totalitarianism  was  not  a  world  force.  Since  chat 
time  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  'jam  how  totalltarlani-m  oper- 
ates In  lU  frontal  attack  It  Is  the  Lnpereonatlon  of  Imperial  force 
nnd  murder  And  It  operates  behind  the  battle  lines  by  means  of 
The  -nrth  column."  When  one  of  Francos  generals,  during  the 
Spanl.<^h  Revolution,  was  marrhlnR  on  Madrid,  he  made  a  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  defenders  of  Madrid  In  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
marching  on  the  city  with  four  columns  and  at  a  proper  time  would 
be  joined  In  the  city  by  a  "fUth  column  "  Unfortunately  for  that 
•nrth  coltimn."  It  was  stood  against  a  wall  and  shot  by  the  Loyalists 
before  the  other  four  columns  reached  the  city  But  when  Hitler 
moved  Into  Austria,  Into  Czecho-slovalcla.  and  into  Poland, 
'•fifth  column"  was  there  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the  destruction 
of  those  countries.  When  the  orders  to  destroy  a  key  bridge  over 
the  Meuse  to  delay  the  German  advance  Into  France  were  not  carried 
out.  there  were  those  who  wondered  If  the  ••afth  column  '  was  Ulte- 
wlse  operating  In  Prance. 

And  there  are  those  who  wonder  how  much  of  a  "fifth  column 
Is  operating  In  our  country  today,  counseling  us  In  the  name  of 
neutrullty  and  peace  to  take  no  steps  for  cur  self-defen.se  No  re- 
sponsible leader  In  the  Government  has  advocated  more  than  an  ade- 
quate defense  program.  The  President  and  all  other  responsible 
leaders  have  promised  to  do  what  they  can  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
But  a  strict  neutrality  and  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  war  saved 
neither  Holland  or  Belgium.  They  were  not  prepared  to  resist  the 
invader  and  were  overrun  and  destroyed,  indicating  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  getting  Into  a  war— one  by  going  to  ^^-a^  and  the  other 
by  having  war  brought  to  you 

At  a  meeting  of  international  stirgeons  at  Hot  Springs  last  Sep- 
tember I  heard  a  great  surgeon  from  Brazil  say:  It  Is  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  dem».x:racy  for  the  world  "  We 
must  meet  that  challenge.  We  must  at  home  preserve  American 
con.stltutlcnal  liljeriy.  and  from  the  standpoint  of  national  honor. 
as  well  aa  oX  self-defense,  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Yea.  young  gradtiate*.  there  are  new  horizons,  there  are  new 
frontiers.  When  the  future  looks  darkest  to  you  remember  that 
Thoreau  said.  "To  him  whose  vigorous  and  elastic  thouphu  keep 
pace  with  the  sim.  the  day  Is  a  perpetual  morning."  But  if  you 
are  to  see  the  new  horizons  and  poasesa  the  new  frontu.'rs  scien- 
tiflc  aids  will  not  t>e  enough  The  human  equation  will  be  as  vital 
a  factor  now  as  In  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  And  pos- 
sibly more  so.  If  we  are  to  believe  Wocdrow  Wilson,  who  said  in 
1933.  ■•If  OUT  civilization  Is  to  survive  materially  It  must  be  re- 
deemed apirltually."  In  other  wurd.s,  moral  rearmament  should  be 
a  part  of  our  national-defense  program. 

May  the  crisis  of  the  present  hour  be  a  challenge  to  your  pa- 
triotism and  to  your  creative  couraKe  for  '"who  knoweth  but  that 
thou  art  come  into  the  kingdom  for  such  a  tune  as  this." 
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Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  in  the  minds  of  the  average  American  today 
Is  that  of  properly  providing  for  our  national  defense.  Much 
l5  being  said  and  written  upon  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  at 
times,  an  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  get  this  vital  question 
mixed  up  In  the  current  national  political  campaign.  That  is 
unfortunate.  Coming  generations  will  not  likely  be  greatly 
Interested  In  the  more  or  less  commonplace  considerations 
that  enter  the  poliUcal  discussions,  but  let  us  reaUze  fully  that 
otu-  whole  course  of  Ufo— indeed,  our  very  conUnued  existence 
as  a  gre*t  democracy — may  be  affected  by  what  we  do  and 


what  we  fail  to  do  In  safeguarding  our  country  In  thl.s  traeic 
hour,  when  the  forces  of  might  are  on  the  march.  The  de- 
fense of  America— the  Western  Hemisphere — is  the  question 
of  the  hour.     It  overshadows  all  else. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  handled  in 
the  House  practically  all  of  the  defense  appropriations,  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  workings  of  oiu-  defense  pro- 
gram. Naturally  the  American  citizen  is  deeply  concerned. 
On  August  28  I  addressed  the  Roanoke  Kiwanis  Club  on  the 
subject  Total  Defense.  In  these  remarks  I  endeavored  to  give 
an  up-to-the-minute  picture  of  the  program.  Since  this 
address  two  important  things  have  happened  that  meas- 
urably expedite  our  effort.  On  August  29  the  House  passed 
the  excess-profits  tax  bill.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly.  On  the  28th.  the  day  of  my  address,  the  Senate 
pasitd  the  so-called  conscription  bill  and  the  so-called  $5,000.- 
000.000  appropriation  bill.  These  vital  measures  now  appear 
to  be  well  on  the  road  to  final  enactment.  That  will  break 
the  log  jam  and  let  our  orders  for  equipment  go  forward,  as 
well  as  the  all-important  process  of  recruiting  our  reserve 
forces. 

Herewith  is  the  address: 

Thf  people  of  America  have  watched  with  heavy  hearts  ad  our 
Ideils  of  democracy  and  freedom  have  fallen  In  one  country  after 
another  before  the  relentless  and  ruthless  march  of  the  dictator. 
With  the  fall  of  each  succeeding  democracy,  the  threat  has  been 
brought  closer  to  the  door  of  America,  until  today  I  believe  we 
Rcnerally  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom and  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  gravely  menaced  From  the 
beRinnlng  of  this  world  conflagration.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  have  steered  the  American  ship  of  state  through  these 
troublous  waters  in  a  manner  and  on  a  course  which  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  finest  American  traditions  of  peace  and  security. 
Time  and  at:aln  the  polltiCi\l  and  economic  Influence  of  America 
has  been  brought  into  plav  in  a  manner  consistent  with  cur  posi- 
tion as  a  neutral  nation,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this  cata.strophe 
and  to  stop  the  horrible  economic  waste  and  Indescribable  human 
misery  that  will  fellow  in  the  path  of  this  conflict.  When  It 
Anally  became  apparent  that  the  tragedy  could  not  be  averted,  the 
Prcsdent  called  Congress  Into  special  session  for  the  purjKise  of 
repealing  the  embargo  provision  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  In  ad- 
dressing the  Joint  session  of  Congress  en  the  21st  of  September  1939. 
he  said  as  follows:  ._       .     j 

"I  should  like  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  shadow  over 
the  world  might  swiftly  pass.  I  cannot.  The  facts  compel  my 
stating  with  cancior.  that  darker  periods  may  lie  ahead.  The 
disaster  Is  not  of  our  making;  no  act  of  ours  engendered  the  forces 
which  assault  the  foundations  of  civilization.  Yet  we  find  our- 
selves affected  to  the  core:  our  currents  of  commerce  are  changing, 
our  minds  are  fllled  with  new  problems,  our  position  In  world  af- 
fairs has  already  been  altered.  ,    ,     ,      tv. 

•  In  such  circumstances  cur  policy  must  be  to  appreciate  m  the 
deepest  sense  the  Uue  American  Interest." 

"THE  UlST  Crr.*DEL  ' 

Today  we  find  ourstlves  as  a  Nation  preserving  on  this  coutl- 
ment  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  last  remainint?  citadel 
Where  there  really  and  truly  abides  liberty  and  freedom  of  action 
and  democratic   government. 

We  in  America.  cheri5h  above  all  else  our  heritage  of  personal 
and  political  freedom.  And  what  arc  the  essential  elements  of  this 
heritage  which  we  prize  so  highly  First  and  foremost  is  the  privi- 
lege of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press;  next  the  right 
of  religious  worship,  that  is.  our  privilege  to  kneel  at  an  altar 
and  worship  God  freely  and  in  a  manner  and  form  of  our  own 
choosing-  the  right  of  assembly,  to  meet  freely  and  openly  discuss 
matters  affecting  our  freedom  and  our  Individual  rights;  the  rights 
of  labor  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  against  exploitation:  freedom  of  enterprise,  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  engage  in  competitive  business  with  the  assur- 
ance from  his  Government,  so  far  as  that  assurance  can  be  law- 
fully Kiven.  that  he  will  have  a  fair  break  In  the  scheme  of  things; 
individual  liberty,  the  ripht  to  work,  to  lat)or.  to  acquire  and  own 
property.  Indeed  the  distinctively  American  right  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  go  to  the  top.  and  the  crowning  right  of  cltlzen.ship. 
to  be  governed  and  ruled  by  representatl%-es  of  our  own  choosing. 
These  are  precious  rights,  but  let  us  never  Ics?  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  corresponding  obligations  and  duties  that  go  with 
the<;e  rights. 

Here  In  our  own  country,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  last  altar  under 
the  shUilng  canopy  of  heaven  whereon  there  yet  burns  brightly  the 
symb<:)l  of  these  rights  and  privileges  Someone  has  said.  He 
onlv  deserves  liberty  who  is  prepared  to  win  it  for  himself  every 
day  "     We  in  America  in  these  tragic  davs  have  had  indelibly  Im- 


pre!=aed  upon  our  hearts  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  these  tenets 
of  free  men.  and  I  think  we  have  individually  resolved  that  while 
we  shall  continue  to  respect  our  traditions  as  a  peace-loving  people, 
that  yet  never  will  we  permit  the  iron  heel  of  the  dictator  to  press 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Americans  have  decided 
that  this  freedom  and  liberty  of  which  we  boast  is  well  wortli 
fighting  to  pres.'rve. 
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1  think  perhaps  sometimes  we  target  that  the  present  struggle 
In  Europe  Is  nut  alone  a  contest  t>etween  the  German  dictator  and 
Great  Britain,  but  that  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  part  of  a  world  mmi  - 
ment  wherein  on  one  side  are  the  forces  of  Christianity  and  de- 
mocracy and  on  the  other  side  are  the  forces  of  dictatorship  and 
unbelief  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  America  is  seriously 
threatened,  we  will  find  allied  a^lnst  us  moat  probably  a  combi- 
nation of  all  of  the  dicta lors  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  Is  well  for 
us  to  realize  clearly  the  Implications  involved   in  such  a  struRgle. 

The  President  appeared  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  ou  May 
16.    1940.    asking    foi    approximately    $5,000,000,000    for    a    gigantic 
defense  program.    In  concluding  his  address  be  made  the  followirig    j 
memorable  statement: 

'Our  Ideals,  our  objective,   is  still  peace — peace  at   home   and 
peace  abroad.     Nevertheless,  we  stand  ready  not  only  to  spend  mil-     , 
liens  for  deft  n.se  but  to  glvo  our  setrioe  and  even  our  Uves  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  American  libertiea. 

"Our  security  Is  not  a  matter  of  weapons  alone.  The  arm  that 
wields  them  tnust  be  strong,  the  eye  that  guides  them  clear,  the 
will    that   directs   them   Indomitable. 

"These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  free  people,  a  people  devoted 
to  the  Institutions  they  themselves  have  built,  a  people  willing  to 
defend  a  way  of  life  that  is  precious  to  them  all,  a  people  who 
put  their  lalih  In  Gnd." 

DEJUJSE    WOT    ALOW*    CKOO»APKTC 

Whether  we  are  at  peace  or  at  war.  we  must  be  prepared  on 
the  economic  as  well  as  Uie  military  Iront  Total  deleiise  there- 
fore Is  not  confined  to  a  ge>)graphlc  military  defense.  We  must 
have  within  our  control  sufficient  economic  strength  to  be  pros- 
perous in  peace,  as  weU  as  Impregnable  la  war  Military  prepared- 
ness alone  will  not  preserve  us  unless  It  Is  buttressed  from  within 
by  an  economic  policy  that  Is  sound — a  policy  that  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  Americans  are  not  only  polllicaHy  free, 
but  that  democratic  processes  can  and  do  operate  to  bring  us 
economic  security.  Whnl  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  while  our 
military  preparations  arc  of  the  most  transcending  Importance  at 
the  moment,  we  are  a  foolish  people  IX  we  do  not  constantiy 
remember  that  a  "house  built  upon  shifting  sands  of  economic 
Instability"  will  surely  fall.  In  these  remarks  I  wish  to  confine 
the  discussion   to  our   military  preparations. 

HAVC    WZ    NSCl^BCTSD   DETENSE? 

As  the  shadow  of  war  falls  nearer  and  nearer  our  door,  we  look 
with  deep  concern  to  our  defenses.  The  statement  has  been  made 
of  late  that  somebody  has  neglected  to  provide  an  adequ.iTe  de- 
fense for  this  country,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  seriously  to 
Invoke  political  penalties  against  those  responsible.  In  my  18 
3rears  In  Congress,  I  do  not  remember  when  any  gentleman  or 
group  of  gf'ntlemcn  ever  arose  in  their  seats  to  demand  substan- 
tially greater  preparations  for  defense.  I  do  remember  quite  well 
however  that  little  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the  President 
sought  to  impress  ujxm  Congress  and  the  American  people  tho 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  asked  but  that  we  repeal  the 
embargo  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  that  American  industry 
might  get  in  production,  and  that  needed  defense  arms  might  !>' 
purchased  by  the  Allies— I  remember  certain  gentlemen  promptly 
called  him  a  warmonger  and  howled  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  that  the  President  was  trying  to  lead  us  into  tho 
war. 

The  embargo  was  ultimately  repealed.  Tlie  airplane  Industry 
went  into  production — at  that  time  the  output  was  about  200  planes 
per  month  Today  It  Is  nearly  1.000.  We  have  furni.',ht-d  much- 
needed  assistance  to  Great  Britain — have  maintained  our  status  as 
a  neutral — and  we  have  not  been  led  Into  any  war, 

THE    TASK   or    PBCPABATIOM 

We  are  making  very  substantial  and  notable  progress  In  our  de- 
fense program.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  there  have  not  been 
delays,  snags,  and  bottlenecks,  but  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
task!  and  what  It  Involves,  considering  the  further  fact  that  we  are 
functioning  as  a  democracy  and  not  a  dictatorship,  we  have  made 
and  are  making  rapid  stride*  I  wish  I  might  entirely  absolve  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  all  blame  for  delay,  but  I  cannot. 
The  tax  bill,  containing  the  excess-profits  tax  and  provisions  for 
the  amortization  of  defense  plant  ejqwnslon,  and  so  forth.  Is  still 
tied  up  in  the  House  It  is  a  difllcult  problem  no  doubt,  but  it 
should  have  been  enacted  before  now.  I  think  very  shortly  It  will 
pass  the  House  With  one  exception,  appropriations  have  been 
promptly  provided.  The  eo-called  •5.000.0O0  000  blU  for  defense 
reached  the  House  committee,  of  which  I  am  acting  chairman,  on 
Jtily  10  and  on  July  31  It  had  been  reported  and  passed  the  House 
We  condtjcted  exhaustive  hearings  on  it,  and  also  In  that  time  was 
the  recess  for  the  Democratic  Convention.  That  bill  Is  stlU  In  the 
Senate.  i 

'  BLAME   ON   COMCKZaS 

So  there  are  the  two  principal  causes  loi  the  delay.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  ~rag  chewing  "  They  want,  and 
have  a  right  to  have  action  Any  reasonable  person  knows  that 
there  wUl  of  necessity  be  some  delays  In  a  matter  of  this  magnitude, 
but  there  Is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  get  this  tax  bill  out, 
and  for  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Senate  which  has  not  only  delayed 
conscription  but  prevented  the  placing  of  orders  for  planes  and 
other  equipment  by  holding  up  this  appropriation  blU.  I  want  to 
absolve  the  admlT.irtrative  branch  cf  the  Government  So  far  as 
I  have  t>een  able  to  observe,  they  have  been  on  their  toes,  and  are 
most   impatient  over  these  delays. 


THE    r>Oi:NSE    COUNCIL 

Here  Is  what  Mr    Knudsen    of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Diffense. 

had  to  say  in  a  recent  radio  Interview.     Radio  Commentator  Bauk- 
hage  was  the  qut^tioner : 

"Mr  Baukhace  Is  It  true  that  not  a  single  combiit  plane  has  been 
contracted  for  out  of  money  appropriated  by  Cougiejis  up  to  Au- 
gust? 

•Mr  Knudsen.  No;  It  Is  not  true.  The  Navy,  for  example,  con- 
tracted t'ir  $7,000,000  worth  of  combat  pl.iiies  in  July  But.  more 
Important  tliau  that.  Mr.  Baukhage,  Is  the  over-all  plctvire.  Take 
the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  tlius  far  for  the  defense 
prc^ram.  They  cover  about  four-thousand-two-hundred-aiid-odd 
planes.  Money  In  the  defense  appropriation  bill  now  befoie  Con- 
gress will  acid  14.000  mcjrc  planes  to  the  total.  We  cannot  make 
complete  plans  and  arrange  final  details  with  the  manufacturers 
until  we  know  that  the  approprlatioivs  are  passed  We  wont  Know 
that  definitely  until  the  Congress  passes  the  bill.  However,  we  ha.e 
received  from  the  principal  manufacturers  cvjmplfle  estimates  on 
the  plant  space  necejisary  for  the  whole  program.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  of  money  made  available  to  us  on  July  1.  5  weeks  ago, 
contracts  have  already  been  awarded  for  45  percent  of  the  entire 
Army  funds  and  75  jjercent  of  the  Navy's  funds. ' 

On  plane  production.  Mr  Knudsen  replied  to  a  question  from 
Mr   Warner  as  follows ; 

"Mr  Warner  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Knudsen.  on  the  present  production  of  airplanes.  C*n  you  tell  us 
something  about  that? 

"Mr  KNtJDSEN  Present  producUon.  Mr.  Warner.  Is  appioxlmately 
900  planes  per  month.  By  January  1  the  number  will  have  rlben 
to  1.500  planes,  and  the  volume  will  Increase  sU^adily  thereafter. 
You  might  also  be  interested  in  knowlni?  that  In  Jsnuiry  56.800 
perple  were  employed  in  aircraft  factoriis  Today  the  number  is 
nearer  75.000  ' 

On  the  question  of  raw  materials.  Mr  Edward  Stettlnius,  of  the 
Detente  Council,  answered  Mr   Baukhage: 

"Mr  Bavkhace.  People  are  askmg.  Mr  Stettlnius.  why,  with  the 
billions  of  dollars  available,  these  raw  materials  can't  t>e  gotten 
together  more  quickly? 

"Mr  SnTTiwius.  People  who  ask  that  question  must  realize  that 
American  industry  cannot  be  completely  mobilized  and  coortilnaled 
within  a  week  or  a  month  or  several  months.  It  Is  a  long  Job.  It 
isn't  easy.    It  calls  for  full  cooperation  and.  may  1  add.  patience. 

"It  can  be  said,  however,  that  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  serve 
them  We  are  swsisted  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  Industry  and 
through  the  splendid  aid  given  us  by  other  divisions  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government." 

You  may  comprehend  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
providing  these  raw  mat<  rials  and  critical  Items  when  I  remind  you 
that  there  are  70  000  items  of  Army  supplies  of  which  no  less  than 
1  200  are  "critical."  that  Is.  not  in  prcduction.  and  not  availsble 
except  from  specifically  equipped  plants.  This  means  In  many 
instances  that  there  must  be  not  only  great  plant  expansion  but  new 
plants.  For  instance  In  the  matter  of  gunpowder  We  must  build 
new  plants,  hence  the  new  plant  at  Radford.  That  project  Is  going 
forward. 

WHT   have   we  waited^ 

Followir.g  the  World  War.  a  wave  of  sentiment  swept  over  the 
world  for  peace.  It  was  hoped  humanity  would  profit  by  that  sad 
experience  and  stop  the  tragic  resort  to  arms.  America  took  the  lead 
In  those  efforts  I  do  not  criticize  them.  They  were  well-inten- 
tioned It  was  what  the  American  people  wanted.  It  ctilmlnated 
In  Bcrapplni?  our  great  Navy  In  1922.  We  let  our  Army  dwindle 
down  to  75.000  men. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record  During  the  12  years  preceding 
1&33  not  a  single  battleship  w-as  laid  down  and  only  20  other  types 
of  comtwtant  vessels  such  as  cruisers,  submarines,  and  giuiboats 
were  constrtjcted.  Since  1936  we  have  completed  115  comtnitant 
naval  vessels.  We  have  under  construction  188  vessels.  conslstLng 
Of  10  battleships.  5  aircraft  carriers.  4  heavy  cruisers,  17  light  cruisers, 
6!  destroyers,  and  41  submarmes.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  additional  craft  to  give  us  a  two-ocean  Na\7  by  IM6.  that 
can  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  combination  of 
powers  that  nnay  attack  tis 

Let  us  look  further.  In  1933  we  had  an  Army  of  75.000  men.  To- 
day we  have  equipped  and  under  arms  an  Army  of  241.000.  and  the 
present  Congress  is  authorizing  an  increase  to  1.300,000  with  a  pos- 
sible ultimate  Reserve  strength  of  2.000.000. 

WHAT  wnnx  WE  have? 

Today  we  have  a  one-ocean  Na\'y  of  399  warships.  In  1943  we 
will  have  521  warships  afloat,  and  In  1946  a  two-ocean  Navy 

Today  we  have  5.500  war  planes  (production  000  per  month). 
Nineteen  hundred  forty-one  production  will  be  up  to  1,500  per 
month  July  1942.  25  CWO  war  planes  will  be  ready.  October  1943. 
60.000  war  planes  will  be  on  hand. 

Today  we  have  500  tanks.  Production  is  3  light  tank.*  dally. 
July  1941,  1,500  Unks  will  be  ready.  January  1943.  200  heavy  70- 
ton  tanks  will  be  ready. 

By  August  1941.  arms  and  critical  equipment  ready  for  a  million 
men  That's  1  year  hence.  October  1943.  complete  arms  and  equip- 
ment ready  for  an  Army  of  1.200.000  men.  and  a  Reserve  strength 
that  will  give  us  2  000  000. 

This  Is  an  ambitious  program.  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  experts,  and 
as  one  who  has  been  Intimately  associated  with  Its  every  detail  I 
can  say  that  there  Is  harmony  and  Cfxjrdinatlon.  and  that  red  tape 
and  departmental  routine  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Tt  would  b»  !mpo«ilble  to  improve  on  WMhin^ons  formula  for 
neare  Prrpare  for  war  "  said  WaahlnRton.  Anwrica  prrparw  for 
Jeaf«  Americans  do  not  wt>h  to  become  Involved  In  th la  European 
war  While  we  stand  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  aid  the  (\ght  to 
prn^rve  democratic  ideals  we  must  not  depart  from  our  tradl- 
lion.il  ixilicv  of  noninvolvement  We  must  not  become  the  ^f^f»- 
9or  We  must  not  in  our  emotion,  and  because  of  our  sympathies, 
commit  a  thouKhtleas  act  that  will  plunge  this  country  into  war. 
Let  us  think  calmly  of  all  of  the  connequences  of  such  hasty  action. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  let  u«  not  be  diverted  from  our  nrm 
determination  to  see  to  It  that  our  defenses  are  unpre^nab^e. 
because  only  by  so  doing  wlU  our  liberties  be  secure. 


Our  Relations  With  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    FRED  L.  CRAWFORD.  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me.  I  submit  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  the  subject  Our 
Relations  With  Latin  America. 

South  of  the  Rto  Grande  border  and  30  degrees  latitude  lies  our 
next  (treat  battlefield.  I  now  refer  to  trade  The  area  is  now  to 
become  the  cockpit  of  the  world  where  giants  of  commerce  and 
industry  will  vie  with  each  other  for  control.  I  woxild  not.  however. 
exclude  the  r)oaMblllty  of  military  action. 

The  total  area  to  which  I  refer,  constituting  the  20  Latin  American 
countrlea  embraces  8.000.000  square  miles  of  territory.  Here  we 
nnd  South  America  with  10  separate  countries  covering  almost 
7  000  000  square  miles:  Central  America  with  6  countries  covering 
aisOOO  square  miles;  and  the  West  Indies  consisting  of  Cuba,  tne 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  which,  along  with  old  Mexico, 
covers  another  837.000  square  miles.  ,     ^.     ,« 

It  will  interest  my  audience  to  know  that  the  area  of  the  10 
South  American  countries  alone  U  about  two  and  one-third  times 
that  of  our  own  States  BrazU  Is  300.000  square  miles  greater  In 
area  than  the  United  States,  and  she  occupies  nearly  one-haU  of 
the  South  American  Continent. 

Latest  poptilation  figures  tel!  us  that  In  these  combined  areas 
there  are  130.000.000  people— about  equal  to  the  population  of 
continental  United  States.  .v,  *  t  w 

In  the  areas  I  have  mentioned,  let  me  remind  you  that  I  have 
not  included  those  great  momenUry  question  marks  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  these  days— the  possessions  of  European  coun- 
Ulee— British  Honduras.  Jamaica.  British  and  French  Gulanis. 
Trinidad,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  all  occupying  <:uch 
importaiit  pxjsitlons  resting  between  the  United  States  and  South 

There  has  t>e*n  In  operation  during  the  last  one-half  ccntxiry  what 
U  known  as  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  U  an  international  organl- 
Mtlon.  created  and  maintained  by  the  21  American  republics.  Tbe 
purpcaes  of  this  Union  are  to  promote  peace,  conunerce.  and  friend- 
ship between  the  republics  of  the  American  continents  by  fostering 
economic.  Judicial,  social,  and  cultural  relations.  The  Union  Is 
supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries.  In 
amounU  proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  director  general  and  an  assistant  director,  elected  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  a  governing  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  repreacnUUves  In  Washington  of  the 
other  American  governments. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the 
International  conferences  of  American  States  With  a  growing 
spirit  of  cot>peratlon,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  t)e<!n  combined 
with  a  constantly  strengthening  unity  of  ideals  and  policies. 

At  four  recently  held  conferences,  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires  In 
1936.  the  Lima  Conference  of  1938.  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of 
Ftore'lgn  Affairs  held  at  Panama  In  1939.  and  at  the  conference  in 
Cuba  only  last  month.  It  was  more  evident  than  ever  Ijefore  that 
there  is  a  unity  of  policy  to  a  great  degree  to  preserve  and  further 
develop  democratic  institutions  on  the  American  continents. 

But  world  events  crowd  the  21  republic*  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere into  closer  cooperation.  The  time  element  becomes  very 
Imptvtant.  We  are  forced  to  consider  more  details  looking  forward 
to  the  designing  and  execution  of  plana  that  have  to  do  with 
aoonomlc.  poUtical.  and  military   protecUon. 


In  addreselng  the  conference  at  Habana,  Cuba,  only  last  mv-nth. 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  said:  ,       ,   .    . 

"The  war  has  brought  a  disruption  In  the  channels  of  Inter- 
national commerce  a  curtailment  of  foreign  markets  lor  prct^ucts 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  has  me.int  to  many  American 
nations  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  sufficiently  serious  to  place 
severe  strains  on  their  national  economies  In  some  cases  stagnant 
siirpluses  of  commodities,  the  exportation  of  which  Is  essmtial  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  countries  concerned,  have  accumulated 
and  continue  to  accumulate  •  •  •  The  nations  oi  the  VV. st- 
ern Hemisphere  should  undertake  the  fullest  measure  of  pccr.omlc 
coopjeratlon.  Pro«crpss  ha«  already  tx-en  made  toward  the  forging 
of  now  tools  to  carry  out  certain  phases  of  economic  cooperation 
on  an  Inter-American  basis.  The  Inter-.Amcrlcan  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee,  which  was  estabUshed  last  No- 
vemtjer  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Panama  meeting,  has 
proven  itself  to  be  an  efficient  Ixxly  for  considering  and  worimg 
out  such  mechanisms 

It  prep.ired  the  framework  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
Amencan  bank  to  foster  cooperation  In  the  spheres  of  long-term 
development  and  for  money  and  foreign  exchange.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  taking  steps  to  implement  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  Convention  and  urges  that  the  governments  of  the 
other  American  republics  give  their  cooperation  so  that  this  Im- 
portant  institution   may   be   placed    Into   operation    as   rapidly    as 

possible  " 

July  22  last,  the  same  day  Secretary  Hull  spoke  the  words  I  have 
Just  quoted.  President  Roosevelt  placed  before  the  Congress  a 
special  mes-s.-ipe  dealing  with  part  of  the  same  subject  matter,  and 
m  which  he  said: 

"I  therefore  request  that  the  Congress  give  prompt  consideration 
to  Increasing  the  capital  and  lending  power  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  by  $500  000  000  and  removing  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  Its  operations  to  the  end  that  the  bank  may  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  our  neighbors  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  includ- 
ing financing  the  handling  and  orderly  marketing  of  some  part  of 
their  surpluses." 

Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House  favorably  reported  a  bill  authorizing  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  proceed  with  an  economic  program  in  Latin  America  This 
bill  will  be  called  up  for  approval  by  the  Hou;^  next  Tuesday.  With 
its  enactment  the  United  States  Government  wlU  be  implemented 
to  proceed  with  economic  penetration  of  the  countries  to  our  .south. 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  House  approved  the  National  Guard 
bill  Previously  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  now  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  will  authorize  him  In  his  Judgment  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  to  dispatch  our  National  Guardsmen  to  any 
and  all  points  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which,  of  course.  In- 
cludes all  of  Latin  America.  To  this  extent,  we  have  Indicated 
to  the  pe<->ple  south  of  us  that  wc  are  prepared  to  go  along  with 
them  In  helping  to  preserve  our  freedom  from  European  domina- 
tion In  North.  Central,  and  South  America,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
We  should  keep  In  mind  that  a  vast  part  of  Latin  America  is 
located  In  the  tropical  zone  Historically,  temperate  zones  have 
almost  entirely  supplied  tropical  zones  with  their  manufactured 
goods,  and  In  turn,  have  drawn  from  the  tropical  areas  certain 
fruits,  sugars,  oils  and  other  products.  It  Is  true  that  in  parts  of 
Latin  America  there  are  products  grovi-n  which  directly  compete 
with  many  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  certain  of  these  areas  rank  high  In 
Importance  in  the  prtxluctlon  of  cane  sugar,  cotton,  beef  nnd 
hides,  wool,  com,  and  other  grains.  These  particular  areas  have 
heretofore  greatly  depended  upon  western  Europe  for  export  mar- 
kets for  foodstuffs  and  fibers,  shipped  In  exchange  for  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Europe  Prom  Cuba  and  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
and  Chile,  we  have  taken  a  considerable  volume  of  sugar,  coffee, 
canned  meats,  and  nitrates.  On  other  areas  we  depend  for  our 
principal  stiurce  of  supply  of  tropical  fruits  such  as  bananas 
With  Latin  American  countries  our  Secretary  of  State  has  con- 
summated many  reciprocal -trade  agreements  In  recent  years. 

In  Europe  we  find  400.000  000  .souls  divided  Into  hostile  camps 
who  have  for  centuries  Jostled  one  another  atx)ut  through  Inter- 
necine war  When  we  look  to  overcrowded  Asia,  we  find  more 
than  1,000.000  000— almost  one-half  the  population  of  the  world — 
going  about  silently,  laboring  the  longest  hours  with  a  shortage  of 
food  and  land  area,  eking  out  a  bare  existence,  and  with  many  mil- 
lions facing  actual  starvation  and  dlsea.se  all  of  the  time 

Lying  between  these  peoples  of  the  European  and  A.«latic  Con- 
tinents, we  today  t)ecome  conscious  of  our  position  here  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  land  area.  In  natural  resources.  In  unde- 
veloped riches,  in  our  standard  of  living,  in  our  progress  in  science. 
In  agriculture,  and  in  production,  we  hang  suspended  between  the 
other  continents  a.s  a  luscious  peach  hangs  on  a  tree,  ready  to  be 
picked  The  industrial  "have  not"  countries  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  have  in  years  gone  by  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
much  food.  fats,  and  fibers  In  the  years  to  come  these  same  coun- 
I    tries  will  again  look  to  America  for  additional  supplies 

At  the  moment,  due  to  the  loss  of  their  European  markets  for 
exports  and  as  a  source  of  supply  for  manufactured  goods  In  ex- 
change for  their  raw  materials,  the  Latin  American  countries  are  a 
'    prey   to  economic,   political,   and   military   penetration.     Economic 
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ccndltlons  In  those  countries  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  due  to  the 
substantial  loss  of  markets  for  their  exportable  surpluses  because 
of  the  EXiropean  war. 

The  administration  takes  the  position  that  this  situation  offers 
the  United  States  a  golden  opporttinlty  to  be  of  real  help  to  Latin 
America  and  at  the  same  time  take  a  forward  step  In  our  defense 
program. 

It  Is  claimed  that  If  we  refuse  to  extend  economic  and  military, 
and  perhaps  political  help  when  desperately  needed  by  Latin 
America,  we  can  confidently  expect  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  fall  Into  the  laps  of  European  and  Astatic  dictators  as 
soon  as  the  war  Is  over.  In  Latin  America  political  and  military 
penetration  follows  economic  penetration  very  easily. 

Thus  the  p'^opio  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the  Congress, 
mtist  now  make.  In  this  regard,  many  decisions  involving  high  policy 
of  government.  At  thLs  hour  It  appears  that  we  can  no  longer  live 
In  the  realm  of  fiction.  In.sofar  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  con- 
cerned. If  our  people  believe  In  the  doctrine,  desire  to  enforce 
It;  If  they  are  now  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  the  area  Involved 
In  favor  of  the  E^l^opean  and  Asiatic  countries  that  are  itggresslvely 
promoting  their  interests  there,  then  we  shall  have  to  procct-d  with- 
out hesitation.  World  events  have  placed  grave  problems  on  our 
doorsteps  There  Is  no  simple  or  easy  way  out  The  people  and 
the  Congret-s  must  now  act. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  vast  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  fats,  and  fibers 
In  cur  granaries  and  warehouses  we  flxid  world-trade  channels  de- 
stroyed We  have  pa.«sed  our  market.  The  situation  holds  true 
with  the  Latin  American  countries.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
We.'^tern  Hemisphere  has  tremendous  potential  undeveloped  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  for  this  and  for  the  goods  we  now  have  stored 
the  balance  of  the  world  starves.  With  the  agricultural  efforts  of 
North.  Central,  and  South  America  about  to  be  coordinated,  the 
handling  of  the  problem  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  disaster  to 
our  farm  folks  will  require  a  degree  of  agricultural  nnd  economic 
statesmaiiship  never  before  exercised  by  tho.se  occupying  seats  of 
responsibility  in  our  Government,  finance,  and  marketing  activities. 


Con.st ruction  of  Superhighways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  30  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  most  worth-while  article  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  from 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  entitled  "Let's 
Borrow  This  Back  From  Hitler.*'  This  article  pertains  to 
supeihighways.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  superhighways 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  Such  highways  might  be  used  as  military  high- 
ways in  time  of  war  and  as  commercial  highways  in  time  of 
peace.  A  network  of  highways  of  the  super  type  would 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  our  Nation  in  solving  its  trans- 
portation problems  and  in  providing  rapid  tran.sportation 
of  troops  and  .supplies  during  time  of  war.  In  addition 
thereto,  may  I  say  that  I  advocated,  a  numk)er  of  years  ag«. 
the  construction  of  a  highway  from  northern  Washington, 
Seattle,  directly  north  through  British  Columbia  to  Juneau, 
the  capital  of  Ala.-^ka.  At  the  time  that  I  first  made  the  sug- 
gestion it  was  not  well  received  and.  in  fact.  I  was  scoffed  at 
by  those  who  claimed  that  the  idea  was  simply  fantastic. 
However,  I  note  that  many  of  those  who  said  that  such  an 
idea  was  merely  visionary  are  now  inclined  to  believe  as  I 
have  for  many  years.  Such  a  highway  would  provide  inter- 
course tx^tween  our  last  frontier  and  the  United  States  proper, 
thus  serving  as  a  mililar>-  highway  In  time  of  war.  and  in  time 
of  peace  would  serve  commerce  well  and  provide  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  tourists  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  most  gorgeous  scenery  in  all  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows; 


[Prom    the    New   York    Dally    News] 
Lrr  8  Borrow  This  Back  Prom  HmjcR 

Superhighways  were  an  American  development  Hitler  borrowed 
the  Idea,  made  It  blp{:or  and  Ix'tter  In  his  Rclchsautobahnen. 
These  are  high-speed  parkways,  double-laned.  laid  out  for  a  speed 
of  60  miles  per  liour  In  the  mountains.  100  miles  per  hour  in  th« 
flatlands  In  peacetime,  these  parkways  were  useful  In  wartime, 
they  have  proved  invahiable  lor  the  .ewlft  trttn.«iport  of  triKips. 
This  country  has  continued  to  build  parkways — but  with  emphasis 

on  the  "park"  pha.'se  \Vr  refer  to  the  Wpstch<>ftor  and  Long 
Island  parkways,  in  particular.  Tliey  are  marveUmsly  scenic  roads, 
bowerod  with  trees  to  cut  off  the  driver's  vision  on  the  corners, 
laid  out  to  make  tt  well-nlcht  iniposplble  to  travel  at  any  really 
high  speed.     As  military-  roads,  th'-y  arc  Impractical. 

Pennsylvania,  meanwhile,  boasts  the  only  superhighway  in  the 
Nation  We  refer  to  the  new  sooii-to-be-opened  PennsyU-anla 
turnpike  from  Pittsburgh  to  Harnsburg,  a  4-lane  divided  road 
with   no  level  crossings 

This  162-inile  road  built  at  n  cost  of  $70.000000  with  Govern- 
ment loans.  Is  designed  for  speeds  up  to  80  miles  per  hour  or 
higher  Its  use  will  save  the  driver  hours  of  time  between  New 
York  and  Chicago      Its  cost  is  belnt;  absorbt  d  by  tolls 

THrKE    SHOULD    BE    MANY    MORE    SUCH 

Unfortunately,  the  roads  east  and  west  of  the  turnpike  are  the 
same  old  windlnR.  congested  routes  wc  have  always  known.  From 
a  military  standpoint,  the  turnpike  thu.s  begins  and  ends  nowhere. 
It  Ehou'd  be  extended  ea"=t  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  west 
to  Chlciigo.  There  should  be  many  other  such  roads  in  the 
Industrial  East,  notably  from  Wi-'^hlngton  through  New  York  to 
Boston,  and  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  along  Lake  Chnmplaln 
to  the  Canadian  border — the  probable  route  of  any  enemy  Invasion. 
Plenty  of  spur  roads  for  military  shuttle  service  also  will  be 
essential. 

These  reflections  are  all  based  on  an  Interview  with  Park^  Com- 
missioner Robert  Moses,  printed  In  one  of  the  New  York  papeis 
recently.  He  has  one  particularly  significant  thing  to  say.  and  we 
quote: 

"What  too  many  of  cur  war  planners  don't  seem  to  realize  is  that 
If  we  should  clog  the  roads  of  the  metropolitan  section  with 
mechanical  equipment,  moving  trucks,  and  heavy  trucking  to 
supply  them,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  food  In  for  the  civilian 
population  or  carry  on  our  normal  and  necessary  business  opera- 
tions." 

Qult«  right.  'We  need  superhighways,  and  we  think  Moees  1« 
the  man  to  build  them  He  isn't,  however,  the  only  man  available. 
If  Washington  should  rule  him  out.  we  suggest  another  candidate. 

BT.    LOUIS   DOES   A   GRAND   JOB 

It's  the  man  who  designed  the  magnificent  new  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bridges  north  of  St  Louis.  The  Clark  Bridge  crosses  the 
Mi.sslsslppi;  then  there's  a  o'^-nnlc  speedway  to  the  Lewis  Bridge 
across  the  Missouri.  By  using  a  series  of  link  roads  It's  possible 
to  get  on  a  superhighway  that  leads  right  to  the  edge  of  St.  Louis. 
Across  the  town  Is  another  project,  an  express  highway,  something 
like  our  West  Side  Highway  in  New  York,  which  cuts  through  the 
crowded  sections  below  grade  and  eventually  leads  Into  another 
bridge  across  the  river  St.  Louis  has  done  a  grand  Job  In  bypass- 
ing and  expediting  traffic 

If  we  are  poing  to  build  Nation-wide  superhighways,  let's  not 
forget  that  we'll  need  something  to  travel  on  them.  We  refer  to 
armored  cars  and  other  high-speed  military  equipment.  We  need 
more  of  these,  and  we  need  men  to  run  them;  that  is,  we  need 
conscription   now. 


Failure  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OK   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WALTER  I.  HIRD 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  "Walter  I.  Hird,  an  Independent  voter  from 
my  home  city  of  Cranston,  R.  I.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Harry  Sandagir, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Twenty-two  miles  northeast  of  Oreenvllle,  Maine,  near 
the  beautiful  Lake  Kokadjo.  there  is  a  signboard  which  reads.  "Thl* 
Is  God's  country.    Why  set  It  on  fire  and  make  It  lock  like  bell." 
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At  first  the  nlgn  Imtw  but  a  slight  Impreffllcn  on  one's  mind,  but 
nfl^r  K  few  day»  you  b*Kln  to  realize  that  It  is  Gods  country,  quiet. 
pt>arrful.  and  calm.  You  awake  In  the  morning  midst  the  sound 
of  wild  canaries,  the  wind  whispering  in  the  pinea.  the  smell  of 
wood  smoke  mingled  with  that  of  boiling  coffee  and  frying  bacon. 
Tou  feel  Just  on  the  edge  of  civilization,  wild  and  Ijeautiful.  which 
makes  one  think  more  dearly  of  Ood.  and  man's  relation*  to  man. 

It  !•  Gods  country,  Jiwl  one  of  the  little  spots  that  make  up 
this  great  country  of  ours.  For  7  years  as  an  independent  voter  I 
have  watched  a  New  Deal  try  to  set  It  on  fire  and  make  It  look  like 
hell.  I  am  convinced  that  this  year  will  tell  the  story  whether  the 
fire  will  start  to  burn  and  destroy  all  that  past  generations  have 
built  up. 

We  are  living  In  a  world  of  economic  evolution  where  one  system 
of  economics  has  broken  down  becauw  of  greed  and  ambitions. 
and  another  economic  svstem  mu.'-t  take  its  place  World  history 
shows  ua  that  this  has  taken  place  before  and  will  take  place  again 
until  man  learns  to  live  with  his  fellr.w  man  The  New  Deal  has 
had  Its  day  and  failed  Will  this  failure  bring  war.  unbearable  tax- 
ation, and  economic  rum  to  cover  up  Its  Imported  philosophies? 
Th-«e  questions  must  be  an.*wered  this  November.  Let  u«  read 
again   the   sign.    'This   is   Ood  s   country.     Why   stt   It  on   fire   and 

make  It  look  like  hell?" 

Waltui  I    HiRD. 

Ceanstom,  August  IS.  1940. 


World  War  Veteran  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK    PKNNSYLVAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thrcuqh  the  columns  of 
the  press,  and  by  medium  of  the  radio,  the  name  of  Wendell 
L.  Willkie.  Republican  nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  on  the  lips  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
America. 

Aside  from  the  politics  involved  when  mere  mention  of  his 
name  is  made,  I  want  to  briefly  descritn?  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
in  another  role  as  a  World  War  veteran,  serving  his  coimtry 
as  first  lieutenant.  Three  Hundred  and  Tuenty-fifth  Artillery, 
Eighty-fourth  Division.  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Lt. 
Wendell  L.  WiUkie's  record  as  a  soldier,  taken  from  the  flies 
of  the  War  Department,  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  as  follows: 

War  Department. 
The  Adjitant  Generals  Office. 

Washington. 

Wendell  Lewis  Willkie,  first  lieutenant.  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Field  Artillery.  Eighty-fuurth   Dlvl.sicn 

The  records  show  that  Wendell  Lewis  Willkic.  resident  of  Elwood. 
Ind..  made  application  In  April  1917  for  a  commission  In  the  Of- 
flcers"  Reserve  Corps  and  admission  to  attend  a  training  camp  for 
offlcer  candidates.  He  reported  on  May  11.  1917.  at  the  first  Re- 
serve officer;'  training  camp.  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind  .  or- 
ganized under  section  54.  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3.  1916. 
and  trained  as  a  civilian  candidate  for  a  commisslcn  until  the 
close  of  the  camp  on  August  14.  1917  He  was  reported  by  the  ex- 
amining officers  as  fitted  for  a  connrmlsslon  as  first  lieutenant.  In- 
fantry, and  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  OfBcrrs" 
R«icrve  Corps.  Augtist  15.  1917  He  wa.s  assigned  to  active  duty 
the  same  dale  and.  after  a  period  of  attendance  at  the  training 
camp  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass  .  he  Joined  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Division  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor.  Ky  .  and  was  a-stigned  on 
September  15  1917.  to  duty  with  Battery  F.  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Field  Artillery.  He  was  on  special  duty  at  the  Infan- 
try School  of  Arms.  October  12  to  25.  1917.  and  commanded  B.xttery 
F  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Field  Artillery.  January  24  to 
March  25.  1918.  He  attended  the  school  of  fire  for  Field  Artil- 
lery at  Fort  Sill.  Okla..  from  March  30  to  June  7.  1918.  wht  n  he 
gatlsfactorlly  completed  the  war  ctiurse  for  Light  Artillery  ( horsed l. 
and  returned  to  duty  with  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Field  Artlllerv.  then  at  the  Field  ArtlUery  firing  center  at  West 
Point.  Ky.  He  was  transferred  on  June  23.  1918.  to  Headquarters 
Company.  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  ArtUlery.  He  s:ulcd 
with  the  regiment  on  Septemrber  9.  1918.  for  France,  where  the  regi- 
ment took  station  at  Camp  De  Souge.  and  served  again  for  a  period 
with  Battery  F.  and  later  as  battalion  adjutant,  second  battalion. 
returning  to  Itoe  United  States.  February  15.  1919.  arriving  at  New- 
port News,  Va..  and  proce<>ded  with  his  regiment  to  Camp  Sher- 
man. Ohio,  where  he  was  honorably  dl.scharged.  February  28.  1919. 
by  reaaon  of  demoblllaatlon  of  the  emergency  forces. 

The  records  further  show  that  In  letter  of  October  26.  1918.  'td- 
dresioed  to  the  commandlnc  officer  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
ninth  Field  ArtUiery  Brigade.  Lieutenant  Willkie  was  recommended 


by  the  commanding  offlcer  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Field  Artillery  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  This  rec- 
ommendation was  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  division  com- 
mander, thence  to  general  headquarters.  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  However.  t>efore  final  action  was  taken  thereon  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  when  all  app<iiiitments  and  promotions  then  pending 
were,  by  direction  of  the  President,  suspended  With  reference  to 
the  recommendation  for  his  promotion  the  division  commander 
described  Lieutenant  WiUkle  a.s  an  efficient  and  capable  officer  At 
the  time  of  discharge  Lieutenant  WiUkie's  commanding  offlrer 
recommended  him  for  a  subsequent  appointment  In  the  R«^>gu!ar 
Army  or  Rt  serve  Corps  and  stated  that  he  was  "an  excellent  offlcer. 
Would  be  glad  to  have  him  In  my  command  " 

OfBclal  statement  furnished  to  Hon.  James  E  Van  Zandt.  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  consent  of  Mr  Wendell  Willkie,  on 
Ausrtist  7.  1940 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  cf  War: 

E  S   Adams. 
Major  General.  Tf.e  Adjutant  General. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  fail  to  reveal  the 
human  side  of  Lieutenant  Willkie.  Prom  the  lips  of  his  com- 
rades who  served  with  him  overseas  we  learn  that  following 
the  armi.stx:^  and  prior  to  his  honorable  di.scharge  from  the 
service  Lieutenant  Willkie,  a  lawyer,  toured  the  United  States 
Army  cantonments  in  France  defending  his  wartime  buddies 
before  general  court -martial  trials  without  fees.  For  days 
and  days  he  devoted  his  time  and  ability  to  the  cau.se  of  the 
common  soldier.  He  fought  to  give  the  American  doughboy 
a  square  deal  and  was  .successful  because  he  talked  and  under- 
stccd  their  language. 

On  February  28,  1919,  Lt.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  received  an 
honorable  dii-charge  from  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  after  23  months  of  service  to  his  country.  Returning 
to  Akron,  Ohio,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  law  department 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  he  continued  his  service 
to  his  country  and  his  fellowman  by  becoming  a  member  of 
America's  two  great  veteran  organizations — the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  charter  member  cf  Post  No.  19.  the  American  Legion, 
Akron.  Ohio,  which  he  joined  in  June  1919.  his  leadership 
was  recognized  by  his  fellow  veterans  when  they  elected  him 
as  a  first  vice  commander  early  in  192L 

In  a  few  months  he  was  elected  post  commander  and 
enjoyed  the  honor  and  distinction  of  being  reelected,  serving 
as  post  commander  for  two  consecutive  terms.  As  com- 
mander of  Post  No.  19.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  established  a 
reputation  as  an  all-round  veteran,  ready  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  further  the  program  of  his  post. 

On  August  26.  1922,  Wendell  L.  Willkie  became  a  charter 
member  of  Post  No.  967.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  cf  the 
United  States,  at  Akrcn,  Ohio.  Immediately  his  comrades 
who  served  with  him  overseas  elected  him  as  post  judge  advo- 
cate, in  which  po^-ition  he  served  for  many  years.  During 
this  time  he  was  elected  repeatedly  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ohio 
State  convent  ion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  in 
that  capacity  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  depart- 
ment officers  and  in  the  formulating  of  dejxirtmental  policies 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

As  a  member  of  his  Legion  and  V.  F.  W.  posts  in  Akron. 
he  was  an  outstanding  veteran  and  so  recognized  because  of 
the  great  demand  upon  his  time  to  address  luncheon  clubs, 
sttldent  assemblies  in  the  Ohio  schools,  preside  over  patriotic 
gatherings,  and  serve  with  his  other  comrades  in  conducting 
military  funerals  for  ex-servicemen. 

This  ability  to  serve  in  any  capacity  reveals  the  true  char- 
acter and  congenial  nature  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  want  to  learn  a  man's 
true  worth  ask  his  neighbors  and  friends.  Recently  William 
P.  Lockwood.  of  Fiunkfort.  Ind..  who  served  with  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  overseas,  said,  "Willkie  was  a  real  soldier,  and  the 
men  all  loved  him." 

Robert  M.  Wiener,  commander  of  Post  19  of  the  American 
Legion,  Akron.  Ohio,  says:  "Past  Commander  Willkie's  com- 
rades in  po.st  No.  19  feel  that  without  him  our  post  quite 
likely  would  have  ceased  to  exist  in  June  1922.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  we  love  him  as  a  comrade  and  respect  him  as 
a  great  American,  we  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  holding  our  pest  together  during  its  most  trymg 
period." 
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Many  similar  praiseworthy  remarks  are  being  said  of 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  that  reveals  him  as  a  lovable  human  being 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  concluding  the  presentation  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  as  a 
World  War  veteran,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  November  11, 
1918,  the  American  people  on  November  5.  1940.  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  elevating  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
a  World  War  veteran  who  served  his  country  23  months.  10 
months  of  which  were  spent  on  the  battlefields  of  Fiance. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  served  his  coimtry  well  during  the 
World  War  and  is  ably  equipped  with  a  wealth  of  talent  and 
ability  to  become  this  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 


Is  America  in  Dangler  of  Inva.sion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  27,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  from  many  sources  of 
the  real  or  imagined  danger  of  invasion.  Now  we  all  know 
about  the  difficulties  involved  in  fighting  a  foe  on  his  soil. 
The  invader  must  sacrifice  more  men  to  gain  his  objective 
than  the  defender.  The  following  news  article  discusses  the 
problem  of  invading  America  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
future,  it  seems  to  me.  more  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  air 
transports  than  upon  the  Navy  to  carry  troops. 

The  conflict  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  that  the  bellig- 
erent who  gains  control  of  the  air  will,  all  things  being  equal, 
conquer  his  foe.  We  in  America  must  build  up  our  air  force 
to  a  dominant  iposition  in  world  affairs. 

(From   the  Waahlnt^ton  Times-Herald  of  August  26.  19401 

HrnjER  Cant  ImADi:  Amfrica  For  2  Years.  Sat  Experts     EvrN  Then 

Hid  Probably  Fail.  Thet  Claim.  n»  Cmnc  Haitoicaps 

(By  Wi^lter  Trohan) 

Invasion  of  the  Unltetl  States  would  require  the  largest  and  most 
Intensely  organized  military  and  naval  effort  the  world  ha.s  ever 
seen,  and  even  in  the  face  of  the  meager  defenses  America  has  today 
the  chances  of  succew*  of  such  an  invasion  are  extremely  remote. 

This  was  the  verdict  of  rebpciislble  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
defense  expert*  to  whom  wa.s  put  this  question.  "Just  what  would 
It  take  to  invade  America  with  500.000  or  1,000.000  men,  and  what 
chance  would  the  Invading  force  have?" 

NO  THREAT  or  nrvAsioif 

Despite  all  the  war  hullabaloo  In  the  country  today,  the  expert* 
agreed  that  America  faces  no  serious  threat  to  Immediate  lnva.slon, 
because  It  would  take  upward  of  2  years  to  prepare  a  force  for  Inva- 
sion, and  within  that  time  the  United  States  could  make  herself 
Impregnable  against  any  Invader 

Germany  spent  5  years  preparing  for  her  lnva.slon  of  Britain  by 
way  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  Even  at  her  present  state  of 
preparation  for  war — assuming  she  defeats  Britain  and  wants  to 
invade  the  United  State.«^-it  would  take  at  least  Irom  2  to  3  years 
to  get  an  invading  armada  organized. 

ONE  MILLION   MKW  NIEDED 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Philip  n  of  Spain  spent  8  years  In  gath- 
ering together  his  Armada  of  135  ships,  manned  by  8.000  seamen 
and  19  000  troops,  which  were  to  constitute  the  vanguard  of  an 
invading  force  against  England.  The  Armada  met  dlsastrotia  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  a  far  smaller  foe. 

Experts  fixed  the  need  of  a  twentieth-century  armada  for  a  force 
of  1  000  000  men  with  ample  weapons,  ammunition,  and  merchant 
vessels  Any  attempt  at  invasion  with  a  smaller  force  would  be 
absolute  suicide  they  feel.  However,  the  needs  of  any  army  of 
800.000  would  approximate  half  that  of  the  larger  force.  The 
greater  army  would  have  more  corps  and  army  weapons. 

WHAT   INVADE*  NXXDS 

The  experts  fix  the  needs  of  the  force  of  1.000.000  as  follows: 

Weapons:  ^f^'"^ 

Rifles - - --  300.000 

Pistols  .-. 100' 090 

37-mm    antitank A  ?^ 

Machine    guns.- c  nSS 

Mortars - o  ^ 

105-mm.   howitzpfs - 3-OW 


Weapons — Continued.  Quantities 

105-mm     fiuns 2.000 

155-mm.  howitzers 2,500 

155-mni    field  guns 1.000 

240-mm     howitzers 280 

37-mm.    antiaircraft    gnns 1.000 

90-mm    antiaircraft   guns 2,000 

Tanks - 1600 

Scout  cars 1,800 

Motor    vehicles... 200.000 

Airplanes 7,  500 

Ammunition:  fn  rounds 

Rifle _ 445.000.000 

Pistol _._ ..      50,000.000 

Machine  gun 200.000,000 

37-mm     antlUnk. 15.000,000 

105-mTO     howitzer 3.000.000 

105-mm.   field   gun 2.000,000 

155-mm    howitzer. _ ..-       2.000,000 

105-mm     field   gun 1.000.000 

37-nim     antiaircraft 7.000,000 

90-mm.    antiaircraft 8.000,000 

Mortar,    ammunition 5.000,000 

Bombs,  tons   (up) 100.000 

Average 

Number  of  merchant  ships:  tonnages 

1.000  Uansports... 10.000 

2.000  freighters 5,000 

500  supply  ships 7.500 

250   oilers 8.000 

NEED    HUGE    WAR   FLEET 

Many  of  these  vessels  would  turn  to  supply  service  to  maintain  the 
army  should  it  get  a  foothold. 

In  naval  craft  the  invading  fleet  must  have  a  force  equal  to  If  not 
superior  to  the  400  ships  in  the  American  Navy,  and  because  such  a 
fleet  would  be  operating  far  from  home  It  would  need  a  full  comple- 
ment of  tenders  and  auxiliary  craft  of  all  kinds 

Granted  a  foreign  Invader  had  driven  the  American  Navy  from 
the  seas — and  that  l.s  quite  a  job.  because  It  Is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  trained  and  be.«t  equipped  navy  In  the  world — experts  say 
the  Invader  would  still  face  a  mass  of  difficulty. 


The  Dominion-News  Editor  Writes  Strong  Editorial 
for  Increased  Air  Force  in  National-Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MORGANTOWN    (W     VA  )     DOMINTOW- 
NEWS  OF  AUGUST  28.  1940 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  writers  of  this 
country  mold  public  opinion.  In  the  present  crisis  a  splendid 
public  service  is  performed  by  those  Individuals  who  place 
before  our  reading  public  thought-provoking,  factual,  and 
challenging  comment. 

In  this  connection.  I  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
portions  of  an  unasually  virile  editorial,  written  by  Walter 
Hart,  editor  of  the  E)ominion-News.  published  at  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  which  appeared  under  date  of  Wednesday 
morning,  August  28. 

NONE    SO    BLHfD 

Probably  at  this  very  moment  the  fate  of  Etogland  Is  being  decided 

In  the  clouds  over  that  Island  that  for  1.000  years  has  been  the 
symtKDl  of  the  BrltlPh  Empire. 

Admitted  on  all  sides  Is  the  fact  that  the  chances  of  Hitler  suc- 
ceeding In  Invading  England  would  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point  If  England  had  air  superiority.  Indeed,  had  England  or 
France  had  air  superiority  last  year  there  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  no  war 

Yet  in  this  Nation,  allegedly  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world, 
there  are  still  far  too  many  people  who  say  we  do  not  need  a  great 
air  fleet  nor  do  we  need  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  y(ju  can  stop  a  raging  animal  by  throwing 
meat  to  it:  appeasement  Is  the  term  used  in  statesmanship  France 
tried  It  when  It  permitted  Hitler  to  rearm  the  Rhine;  England  tried 


\^i 


/ 


't^^ 
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It  when  It  permitted  Hitler  to  take  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and 

'^  We  ar*e  »*tUl  "appeaalng'  when  we  say  we  do  not  immediately  need 
»  ureal  air  force  and  a  more  adequate  Anr.y  and  Navy  Th;.nks  to 
Prwldent  RocM-velfs  great  devotlun  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
our  »e»  neet  Is  In  far  better  shape  than  when  he  found  It  ujx.n 
taking  cjmce  from  Herbert  Hoover,  whose  mistaken  pailobophy  in  life 
i*em.-.  to  be  fe«ling  everybody  except  Americans  tt„i»^ 

RiKht  now  every  aircraft  factory  within  the  bcrders  of  the  United 
State*  should  be  working  24  hours  »  day  on  cocrdinated  designs  to 
prtxluce  a  few  e&<ential  types  of  ships  so  bndly  needed  lor  our  own 
defense  Does  any  person  realize  that  in  ail  this  Nation  today  we 
have  only  30  up-to-the-mmute  combat  airplanes'  Think  of  that 
Th«t  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  combat  «hlps  capable  of 
dol.K  much  damage  and  capable  of  performing  yeoman  service  In 
the  defense  of  this  hemisphere,  but  It  does  moan  that  our  produc- 
tivity is  not  being  pushed,  chletty  because  of  the  appeasement 
and  obstructionist  tactics  employed  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  by  many  well-meaning  persons  who  should 
know  better.  ^     »•  » 

This  Nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  the  next  on  the  list 
should  England  fall.  It  is  now  probably  too  late  to  do  anything 
for  England  and  It  may  be  tcxj  late  for  us  to  do  anything  for  our- 
aelven  but  at  least  we  have  a  fighting  chance  if  we  stop  thinking 
in  term*  of  hemisphere  isolation  and  ox-cart  mean.s  of  transpor- 
tation There  I*  no  such  thing  as  hemisphere  isolation  now.  based 
i«lely  on  mileage,  whether  it  be  over  water  or  over  land  France 
tried  the  ox-cart  metb.xl  of  fighting  Hitler  and  everybody  knows 
what  happened  to  France:  It  was  outflanked  and  crushed  '"  such 
%  startling  short  time  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States  do  not  realize  It  today,  months  afterward 

Furthermore  we  do  not  have  the  pilots  to  man  our  fighting  ships, 
even  if  we  had  ihem.  And  we  are  not  getting  them  fa.st  enough 
simply  because  9<'me  mistaken  people  In  and  out  of  Congress  are 
still  yelling  that  we  should  give  the  volunteer  system  a  chance  to 
work  A  chance  to  work'>  Why.  for  months  on  end  the  United 
Suies  Army  Air  Corps,  offering  every  sort  of  inducement.  Including 
money  up  to  a  $500  bcnus  for  completion  of  the  course,  has  had 
vacancieu  In  every  class  going  through  its  principal  air  schooUt 
Wha'  is  that  but  a  chance  for  the  volunteer  system  to  work?  In 
addition,  some  have  deluded  themselves  into  believing  that  these 
basically  trained  pilots  could  be  used  m  taae  of  war  Certainly. 
th<^y  would  make  excellent  cannon  fodder  If  they  were  able  to  get 
a  n-htin-?  plane  off  the  ground  without  killing  themselves  The 
blunt  trwth  is  we  dt>  not  have  500  pilot-s  in  thi.t  Nation  who  can 
•afely  Hy  P  3«'s  And  thi.*  tvpe  rf  ship  ls  four  models  behind  the 
lat^t  thing  tome  of  our  faitcries  could  produce  If  they  could  or 
would  Some  divisions  of  big  bu>lne8s  are  iu»  much  at  fault  aa 
the  obstructlonlMs  in  Congress  Big  buMncss,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
ts  insl'img  upon  knowing  about  pri;n'fi  when  the  very  liff  of  the 
Government  under  which  U  baa  prospered  aiid  grown  strong  and 
big  U  at  slake 

Thcusands  upon  thotisands  have  been  blown  to  bits  In  France  and 
England  because  far  too  many  people  believed  In  those  countries 
that  somehow  »ime  way.  the  war  would  not  come  despite  the  fact 
that  every  day  found  Germany  rolling  out  mere  war  planes,  train- 
ing more  pilots  for  7  long  years  Are  we  going  to  have  the  same 
blood  upon  cur  hands  Ijecause  we  have  permitted  *ome  persons  In 
high  or  low  ciBce  to  continue  to  obstruct  our  program  of  defense? 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  American  people  to  decide,  because  the 
force  of  pubhc  opinion   In   this  Nation  la  the  most   powerful   factor 

on  earth  ^    ......       , 

Let  us  all  hope  that  before  It  Is  too  late  we  shall  get  the  planes 
and  the  pilots  and  the  ground  crews  In  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  our  citizenry,  such  as  Is  occurrlrg 
today  in  England  because  a  few  men  thought  you  can  stop  a  maniac 
bj  giving  him  a  stick  of  striped  candy 


Hopkins*  Influence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K    LINDLEY 


Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  I 
take  pleasure  in  Insert  mg  an  article  by  that  distinguished 
commenUtor.  Ernest  K.  Undley,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  28.  1940. 

No  man  who  knows  Harry  Hopkins,  can  honestly  question 
his  sincerity,  his  ability,  or  his  nobility  of  purpose. 


He  is,  and  has  always  been,  frank  and  forthright  of  e7- 
pression.  and  has  been  motivated  by  realistic  altruism.  He  is 
in  the  highest  concept  of  the  term,  a  real  humanitarian. 

His  name  will  live  long  after  those  of  some  of  his  traducers 
have  been  forgotten.  I  cannot  add  to  his  stature,  nor  can 
anyone  detract  from  his  greatness,  by  fulsome  expression  at 
this  time. 

However.  Mr.  Lindley.  in  this  glowing  tribute  to  Harry 
Hopkins,  has  expressed  in  part  sentiments  with  which  I  am 
sure  there  is  almost  unanimous  concurrence  among  the  mem- 
bership of  Congress. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  public  service,  we  wish  him  god- 
speed and  the  continuance  of  a  long,  happy,  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  Lindley's  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Pest  of  August  28.   1940) 

HOPKINS'    INFLUENCE CH.^MPION    OF    LOWEK    ONZ-THIHD 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 
The  departure  of  Harry  Hopkins  from  the  Cabinet  la  being 
cheered,  chiefly  by  people  who  never  knew  him  and  are  still  unable 
to  accept  the  policies  for  which  he  fought  It  would  be  deeply  re- 
gretted by  many  others  If  it  meant  the  complete  loss  of  his  Influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  pubhc  affairs  It  will  not  mean  that.  His 
exchange  of  letters  with  the  President  hinted  of  the  strong  ties 
t>etween  them.  He  Is,  In  fact,  probably  the  President's  most  inti- 
mate friend  At  the  White  House,  at  Hyde  Park,  and  on  week-end 
cruises,  he  has  been  almost  continually  at  the  President's  side 
for  many  months. 

The  friendship  between  the  Presidpnt  and  Hopkins  Is  relatively 
new.  although  they  met  In  1928  Three  years  later,  when  New 
York,  under  Roosevelt's  leadership,  became  the  first  State  to  recog- 
nize an  obligation  to  aid  the  unemployed.  Hopkins  was  made  head 
of  the  State  relief  agency  When  Roosevelt  set  up  the  Grst  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  In  1933  he  put  Hopkins  In  charge 
of  It. 

Hopkins  rapidly  became  one  of  the  President's  more  Important 
advisers,  but  this  close  official  relationship  did  not  at  once  develop 
Into  intimate  friendship  At  first  Hopkins'  best  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  President  was  through  Mrs  Roosevelt,  whose  deep  sympathy 
for  the  underprivileged  was  in  tune  with  Hopkins'  When  the 
President  8  oldest  .son.  James,  came  to  Washington  as  his  father's 
secretary  In  1937  Hopkins  took  him  under  his  wing  and  gave  him 
much  good  advice  The  tragedies  in  Hopkins'  life — the  loss  of  hl» 
wife  and  hU  own  serious  illness— brought  him  Into  even  closer 
contact  with  the  Roosevelt*.  By  1938  he  was  almost  a  member  of 
the  Rnos^-velt  family. 

His  quick  mind,  gift  for  Jaunty  repartee,  and  good  fellowship 
seemed  to  appeal  to  the  President  Certain  of  his  deep-seated  con- 
victions Jibed  with  the  Presidents.  And  he  was  unquestionably 
loyal;  ready  when  beaten  in  argument,  to  carry  out  the  President's 
decision.  Temperamentally  he  Is  not  unlike  the  President;  mercu- 
rial on  the  surface  but  consistent  in  his  major  purposes. 

Few  realize  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  is  really  a  lonesome  man. 
He  talks  much,  but  rarely  unfolds  him.self  to  anyone  Hopkina 
seemed  to  suit  him.  although  there  Is  a  trace  of  father-son  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

Hopkins  and  Robert  H  Jackson  were  the  proteges  whom  Roo.se- 
velt  seemed  to  regard  as  best  fitted  to  succeed  him  Henry  A  Wal- 
lace, with  whom  he  was  less  Intimate,  was  not  far  l>elow  them. 

The  Influence  of  Hopkins  has  trickled  Into  so  many  fields  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  trace.  Always  he  has  been  a  tenacious  champion 
of  the  lower  one-third  of  the  population.  He  knew  their  problems 
as  a  welfare  worker  In  the  good  old  days  when  those  problems  were 
more  largely  Individual  than  they  txnrame  when  the  great  de- 
pression struck.  But  when  the  times  required  It,  he  lifted  his 
sights. 

Hopkins  was  the  head  and  symbol  of  the  first  great  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, should  t)e  used  to  keep  American  citizens  from  starving. 
His  own  most  notable  contribution  was  the  further  Idea  that  It 
was  better  to  let  them  keep  themselves  from  starving  through  useful 
public  work  than  to  hand  them  baskets  of  groceries  or  cash  doles. 
Hopkins  fought  lnces.«:antly  for  work  relief  In  1933  he  put  across 
the  civil-works  program,  which  at  Its  peak  gave  employment  to 
more  than  4.000.000  persons.  When  that  was  abandoned,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  emergency  work  program  through  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  And  In  1935  he  ushered  In  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

There  were  many  faults  in  the  execution  of  these  programs — 
although  probably  no  more  than  with  other  programs  of  compa- 
rable magnitude,  including  the  mobilization  and  training  of  the 
United  State*  Army  during  1917   18 

Hopkins  shares  with  the  President  the  responsibility  for  making 
u.reful  work.  Instead  of  idleness  on  the  dole,  the  chief  means  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  unemployed  This  was  an  important  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  right  to  work. 
Hopkins  was  crucified  In  the  press  The  attack  was  more  often 
on  the  performance  than  directly  on  the  fundamental  principle; 
but  the  most  relentless  attacks  came  from  those  who.  in  the  last 
anaiysls.  were  opposed  to  the  principle.     It  has  not  been  openly 
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accepted  even  yet  by  the  Republican  Party  or  by  its  present  nominee 
for  President 

With  aU  of  his  determination  to  help  the  under  dog.  Hopkins  ts 
not  open  to  the  accusation  of  inciting  class  coixsclousness  Hi' 
was  never  much  lntere«t4.*d  in  the  reform  of  business  or  financial 
practices.  He  saw  mtich  earlier  than  many  of  his  New  Deal  col- 
leagues, and  advixatod.  a  rapprochement  with  business  leaders 
That  was  one  reason  why  the  PresKlent  made  him  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  was  an  Interesting  experiment.  If  Hopkins  had 
recovered  hl.s  health,  he  might  now  be  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  a  socially  minded  friend  of  business 

As  a  practtcfil  politician  Hopkins  1?  not  much,  although  he  may 
be  useful  In  this  campaign  In  mustering  the  progre?!slve  and  inde- 
pendent vote  for  Roosevelt.  His  mark  Is  registered  at  the  higher 
level  of  national  policy  It  «-»n  be  Tlslb!».  I  believe,  loncj  after 
those  who  have  attarked  him  In  recent  years  have  been  written  off 
by  their  descendants  as  persons  ol  unaccountable  obtuseness. 


When  Will  the  !*resident  Be  Entirely  Frank  With 

the  Public? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  very  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  preparation  of  the  national  defense. 

PiFures  regarding  the  defense  are  so  contradictory  that 
nobody  short  of  an  expert  accountant  could  make  them  Jibe 
or  translate  them.  The  administration  apparently  is  com- 
mitted to  the  technique  of  mixing  up  in  the  most  inextricable 
way  the  "on  hand"  figures,  the  "on  order"  figiires.  and  the 
"contemplated"  figures.  In  the  finality,  there  is  Just  one 
figure  tiiat  has  real  significance  to  this  Nation :  there  is  Just 
one  kind  of  equipment  that  win  be  worth  anything  to  an 
army,  and  those  are  the  "on  band"  figures  covering  "on 
hand"  equipment. 

The  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  laid  by 
the  President  at  the  door  of  Congress.  Several  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  laid  the  blame  directly  at  the  door  of  the 
executive  department.  Others  have  been  Inclined  to  blame 
business  and  to  claim  that  there  has  been  lack  of  coopera- 
tion; that  business  is  more  interested  in  making  mimitions 
and  machines  for  Great  Britain,  on  which  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  profit,  than  they  are  In  making  munitions  and  ma- 
chines for  the  United  States,  on  which  there  Is  a  probability 
of  a  profit  limit. 

Of  course,  the  country  generally  has  been  led  to  understand 
that  the  administration  considers  that  the  most  vitally  im- 
portant thing  to  be  done  at  this  time  is  to  provide  Great 
Britain  with  all  the  help  we  can  give  her.  The  administra- 
tion itself,  from  the  President  down,  has  urged  that  very 
thing.  In  fact,  the  President  stated  to  the  Congress  that  our 
program  would  not  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  deliveries 
to  the  Allies. 

It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  look  at  this  defense  question 
squarely  and  to  face  some  of  the  defects  which  are  responsible 
for  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

The  President  has  insisted  that  this  Nation  faces  an  emer- 
gency. Now.  is  it  an  emergency  or  is  it  not?  If  we  actually 
do  face  an  emergency,  if  time  is  of  the  vital  essence,  then  we 
ought  to  get  about  this  business  of  the  national  defense  in  a 
sensible  and  orderly  manner.  We  ought  first  to  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  defend  and  where  the  line  is.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  prepare  a  rational  defense  unless  we  know  the  .^cope 
and  location  of  that  defense.  No  such  decision  has  yet  been 
made. 

We  have  been  committed  by  the  President  to  a  Western 
Hemisphere  defense.  If  we  are  to  carry  out  such  a  defense, 
it  is  obvious  we  will  have  to  have  many  naval  and  air  bases 
in  Latin  America.  As  was  recently  pointed  out  editorially 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  will  take  years  to  get  these 
bases  by«diplomatic  persuasion,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
thought  of  taking  them  any  other  way. 


An  army  of  2.000.000  men  under  some  circumstances  might 
not  be  a  big  aimy  at  all  for  a  country  the  size  of  outs.  We 
have  no  definite  .sptciflcaUons.  We  have  no  unified  defense 
program.  The  President  himself  decides  ewrything.  His 
ideas  seem  to  evolve,  and  they  have  evolved  from  a  billion 
dollars  for  defense  to  fourteen  billions  of  dollars  for  defense, 
and  apparently  the  evolution  of  ideas  is  still  going  on. 

The  truth  is  there  d<ies  not  exist  today  an  intWligent  de- 
fense policy.  The  reason  for  it  is  because  the  President  has 
led  us  into  this  acUvily  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  not  by 
orderly,  carefully  considered  steps.  We  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  our  defenses  are  not  as  weak  as  some  people 
say  they  arc;  and  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  present 
emergency  to  justify  a  retreat  from  any  of  our  present  social 
objectives. 

On  May  28.  at  a  White  House  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  there  was  no  reason  for  the  country  to  become 
"discomboomerated,"  whatever  "discomboomeratcd"  may 
mean  in  the  New  Deal  language.  But  we  hear  from  Secre- 
tary Kncx  that  "it  is  later  than  you  think."  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  Patterson  tells  the  Nation  "a  year  is  a  luxury 
we  may  never  enjoy." 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk  from  the  President.  It  is  time  for 
candor  in  this  question  of  the  national  defense.  It  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  take  some  of  the  politics  out  of 
this  defense  question  and  Inject  more  of  the  genuine  defense 
of  the  Nation  into  it. 


Henry  A.  Wallace  Notification  Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF  lOW  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES AND  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  MARVIN  JONSS  OP  TEXAS. 
AND  HON.  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Hon.  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas  and  Hon. 
Henry  A.   Wallace  at  the  notification   ceremonies   at  Des 

Moines.  Iowa: 

August  21.  ISMO. 
Hon    HE^™T  A.  Wallace. 

Des  Moines.  lova. 

Mt  Dear  Henry:  I  whs  named  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee officially  to  notify  you  of  your  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  national  Democratic  ticket.  Tlie  request  that  I  per- 
form that  happy  mission  wa«  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
It  were  found  impractical  for  me  to  leave  my  duties  here  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  that  I  should  designate  some  other  person  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  notification  committee.  My  eenae  of  duty  to  the 
country  In  these  critical  days  of  national  legislation  persuades  me 
that  l)ec«use  of  my  ofBcial  position  I  should  remain  In  dally  touch 
with  proceedings  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have,  therefore,  designated  Hon.  Maevtn  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Hoti.se  Ck)mmlttee  on  Agriculture,  to  act  in  my  stead  at  the 
notification  ceremonies  In  Des  Moines. 

To  use  a  farming  term,  you  and  Marvin  Jones  have  been  yoke- 
fellows for  over  7  years  In  working  out  and  executing  an  agricul- 
tural pr^fTnm  for  the  country  that  has  been  so  sound  and  serviceable 
that  even  the  Republican  platform  and  their  candidate  for  Pretiid*  nt 
unite  in  endorsing   Its  unchanged  continuation. 

Pleat*  allow  me  again  to  express  to  you  my  most  cordial  and  un- 
re.-5erved  congratulations  upon  the  high  honor  tiestowed  upon  you 
by  our  party,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  my  earnest  desire  to  co- 
operate In  every  possible  way  to  secure  a  great  victory  for  the 
Roosevelt  and  Wallace  ticket  in  Novcmljer. 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

W.  B.  Bankhxao. 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  MARVIN  JONXS,  OF  TEXAS 

Mr  Wallace,  on  July  18  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
nominated  you  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
Speaker   of    the    House   of   Representatives,   who   has   the   respect 
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and  aSecUon  of  all  who  know  him,  has  asked   that  I  notify  you 
of  th«  action  of  the  Convention. 

It  U  altogether  ftttlng  and  proper  that  you  should  return  to 
TOUT  native  State  for  this  corcmony.  It  is  In  the  center  of  a 
great  producing  area  It  ha*  been  the  home  of  the  Wallace  famuy 
for  eeneraiiona  Here  you  are  closely  linked  to  the  soil  In  the 
conservation  of  which  you  have  played  so  vital  a  part,  and  In 
which  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  Is  interested 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  not  yonder  In  Wash- 
ington. That  is  merely  the  machinery  of  government.  The  real 
Oovernroenl  ut  our  country  Is  here  in  luwa  and  In  the  various 
communities  that  make  up  our  land  What  la  the  divine  not« 
that  swells  the  chorus  of  the  Union  and  makes  of  this  a  mighty 
Nation  respected  throughout  the  world?  Up  amid  the  hills  of 
New  England,  out  on  the  prairies  of  the  West  where  they  grow 
corn  wheat,  and  livestock,  and  down  In  the  South  where  cotton 
la  king,  are  folk-Just  plain,  honest,  homespun  people.  In  the 
heart,  strengtli.  and  character  of  these,  our  ciUzens.  Is  the  true 
Government  of  America.  Back  of  every  form  of  government,  that 
Is  of  every  free  government.  U  the  citizen.  There  can  be  no  great 
government  without  a  great  people. 

Pnim  the  heart  of  these  people  came  Henry  Wallace.  It  has 
been  mv  privilege  to  work  with  him  for  years.  I  know  his  motives. 
I  have  been  Impressed  with  his  character,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
singular  devotion  to  the  public  Interest.  He  has  that  engaging 
candor  that  tits  him  always  as  a  garment  You.  the  people  of 
Iowa,  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your  native  son.  He  Is  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  the  manhood  of  the  West,  and  Is  a  worthy 
running  mate  for  Franklin  D    Rocsevelt. 

Industry  and  agriculture  are  the  twin  evangels  of  modem  civi- 
lization Their  Interests  are  mutual.  Paralysis  In  one  produces 
paralysis  in  the  other.  They  should  not  fight  each  other,  but 
work  together  In  a  closely  knit  harmony  The  rights  of  labor 
are  intimately  linked  wltli  every  form  of  American  activity 

I  salute  you.  Mr  Wallace,  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  philos- 
ophy—  the  creed  of  falrnt  s<  to  all. 

The  implications  of  agriculture  run  Into  every  part  of  the  busi- 
ness structure  In  the  study  of  Its  problems,  therefore,  you  have 
become  a  deep  student  of  all  phases  of  our  national  life 

At  the  close  of  the  decade,  ending  with  193J,  what  did  the 
farmers  of  America  have'  They  had  the  Farm  Beard  and  the 
panic 

They  now  hurr  sell  and  wat^-  conserratlon.  low  Interest  ratea, 
rural  rlectrlflcatlon,  marketing  agreemenU*  cnmmfjdity  loans  par- 
ity pavmrnt*    the  ••nmp  pl^n    and  distribution  of  surpluses 

The  IXm'K-ratir  record  of  performance  rend*  like  a  Republican 
ptntf'-rm  fif  pr«m»l«#«> 

n,,  ',uf  hao  iidvfwa''  fl  •h*  rrpe<il  r  f  nny  "f  'he^ie  acta 

Ttt"  •nfTie  l«  'ftx-  '»U»fiK  other  Jlfiea  U  there  ni.y  man  of  Wnm«n 
w)«h  "vn  a  »h"f'  tr  'ffx/ry  *ho  rt'-**  n"i  rrrult  ih*  dark  d^ya  m 
rti«»/Hi    tftpmr    and    »Mfik    f4llufea   »h»t    pf^vatlrd    in    i>»*    pf^vimie 

Th»  w'jfld  ba»  »*  •>•  crtiu**  and  tMiild.r"  It  »•  •-••y  i<>  erUk-\rM. 
I»  la  dim^iiJl  lo  t»m»lrticl  We  cla«*  KM»ry  Wallace  unvnm  the 
l/ultd#ra  ^      „      ...,      » 

To  him  m<^e  than  U)  ar.y  other  ut\-  man  fxcrpi  the  Pre^ldent 
htmaelf  mu«t  go  itie  i  redlt  for  the  great  |>r'i{reM  that  hita  been 
nuid«  He  haa  ahoulderrd  the  rMtpon^ibiluy  He  haa  faced  the 
criticum  thai  alwaya  cornea  with  any  new  great  undertaking  He 
haa  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  haa  shown  the  courage  of  • 
deep  conviction. 

Tlie  granary  or  storage  plan  aaaurea  America  an  adequate  supply 
of  basic  raw  materials  at  all  times  We  all  remember  the  Umes 
when  the  hot  winds  came  and  swept  with  blistering  trail  acrosa 
the  pmtrJes  of  the  West,  when  the  heavens  were  brass  and  the 
earth  was  Iron  and  the  people  were  greatly  discouraged.  The 
stored  reserves  assure  against  the  scarcity  and  suftermg  that  such  a 
period  alwaya  causes.  Agriculture  la  prepared  lo  meet  any  national 
emergency.  ^   _  ^  . 

Our  chosen  standard  bearers  have  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  have 
seen  all  the  way  across  this  broad,  big  country.  They  know  that 
every  portion  of  our  country  shovild  share  In  the  opportunities 
which  our  Nation  affords  The  principle  of  equality  was  written 
Into  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  before  our  Nation  was  founded. 
It  was  carried  forward  Into  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  heritage  of 
every  American. 

Our  President  has  done  much  to  restore  our  Republic  to  this 
ancient  principle,  from  which  we  had  drifted  far  through  legis- 
lation and  business  practices  that  had  favored  the  few  against 
the  many  You  have  been  associated  with  him  In  this  great 
undertaking. 

The  New  Deal  Is  not  simply  a  law.  It  Is  not  even  a  series  of  laws. 
It  Is  a  movement.  And  the  various  enactments  are  but  steps  In 
the  movement. 

That  movement  has  kept  America  a  democracy  when,  under 
exacUy  similar  condlUons.  many  nations  were  turning  to  dictator- 
ships. It  has  kept  our  country  at  peace  when,  under  exactly  sim- 
ilar conditions,  many  other  great  nations  were  plunged  Into  war. 
At  a  time  when  brave  people  In  many  lands  have  lost  their  liberty, 
we  have  lil>erty.  equality,  manhood,  fair  play,  and  freedom  from 
every  form  of  New  and  Old  World  caste  and  prtvUege:  and  from  ttoe 
tyranny  of  wealth  and  birth.  Freemen  with  free  ballets  will  make 
»  free  choice  of  their  leaders  whom  they  feel  best  qualified  to  serve 
them  during  tlie  next  4  yeairs. 


The  Democratic  Party  was  fighting  for  certain  great  principles  of 
government  long  before  any  of  us  were  Ixirn,  It  will  be  fighting 
for  those  same  principles  long  after  we  have  passed  from  the  stage 
of  action.  There  Is.  therefcre,  much  at  stake  for  our  country-.  To 
be  called  with  oiir  great  President  and  leader  as  one  of  the  staI^dard 
bearers,  at  an  hoxu"  when  knowledge  bom  of  experience  is  so  vital 
to  our  national  life.  Is  a  great  commission 

That  commission  is  not  being  placed  In  untried  hands. 

We  have  placed  ciu  faith  In  you,  and  we  bid  you  Godspeed. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON     HENRY  A    WALLAC« 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  officially  con- 
ferring upon  me  tonight  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life.  The  office 
of  Vice  President  under  the  Constitution  serves  In  a  unique  way  as  a 
link  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

And  It  Is  an  unusually  great  honor  to  be  the  running  mate  of  the 
one  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  represents  security  for  democ- 
racy m  the  modem  world 

For  nearly  8  years  President  Roosevelt  has  battled  for  democracy 
and  freedom,  for  their  preservation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Both  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  shaken  to  the  depths  by 
the  crisis  of  1932  C»ennany  met  that  crisis  with  dlctatnrshlp  and 
Hitler      The  United  States  met  It  with  democracy  and  Roosevelt 

Hitler  believed  in  government  by  a  band  of  Nazi  overlords,  with 
Hitler  him.self  as  the  dictator  at  the  top  Roosevelt  believed  in 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Hitler  believed  In  reducing  the  status  of  working  men  and  women 
to  that  of  serfs.  Roosevelt  believed  In  putting  the  common  man 
first — Improving  his  wages  and  working  conditions  and  upholding 
In  law  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 

Hitler  believed  In  dominating  both  individuals  and  nations  by 
force,  Roosevelt  believed  In  the  good-neighbor  policy,  among  indi- 
viduals and  among  nations. 

Hitler  believed  In  war  through  preparedness.  Roosevelt  believed 
In  peace  through   preparedness. 

Hitler  bellevfd  In  barter  deals,  so  as  to  fight  his  economic  war 
preliminary  to  military  war.  Roosevelt  fcelleved  In  freer  world 
trade  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  nations. 

Hitler  believed  that  all  freedom  must  t>e  crushed  Roosevelt 
believed  in  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion — which  we  In 
American  hold  dearer  than  life   Itself 

Adolf  Hitler  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  all  democracy  Frank- 
lin Rooaevelt  was  Its  eager  servant  and  faithful  defender  before 
the  whole  world. 

Tena  of  millions  of  Amrrlrana  shared  the  Rooaevelt  belief  In  103.1 
Bui  not,  on*-  In  a  million  'nw  »o  early   and   on  clearly   a«i   he   the 
W«»fld-ahakin«  nlgnlflraf'*  "1  il,».  Jliilrr  doctrine 

Otily  ft';'»'veit  h.Ml  ■'■'•  i.ri'i«utl  ( (/ntbtfjuMon  f/f  nuitiy  mf/ntba 
anent  aA  a  iff  in  Kufix-nri  coutt'ri*".  a  f  omf/fchenalve  kn'/wted«e 
n1  inii'itry  rn^rirf /p  i,^  A««l»iafit  Mr<T«-tarv  tti  the  Wavy  In  th« 
ftf«t  W'/fld  War  f>r,t^»a  lo  111"  dmy-Uy-iiu\  uif'/rmntion  bf<-u«<ht  in  by 
the  irnifii'd  '-»ja«-rvi-r»  In  tlw  H'tU  f>-p«rini«-nt  and  wiad/mi  to 
relate  that  inlormaMon  {■>  ita  •ignifU '«ii<e  for  Amerua 

TttU«  U  waa  tt.ai  U'>.*<vi-li  t-arllrr  titan  ulm'mi  anyone  <  lae.  SAW 
tJiat  the  d<  mlnatng  world  i»*ue  wa»  frwdom  and  a  higher  atandird 
of  living  veraua  slavery  and  a  lower  fetur:dard  of  living  for  all  exri  pt 
the  Nazi  governing  claaa  Week  after  week  and  year  after  year  I  have 
■at  in  Cabinet  meetingn  and  heard  the  complete  accord  tx'tween 
the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  on  thU  lasue  when  most  Americana 
were  not  aware  of  the  terrible  storm  cloud  on  the  horizon 

Time  after  time  the  President  voiced  the  broadfSt  po^islble  warn- 
ings to  the  public  In  an  effort  to  stir  our  people  from  their  slumber 
For  these  efforts  he  was  charged  with  being  a  warmonger  But  the 
President  kept  on  telling  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  events  have 
proved  both  the  sincerity  of  his  warnings  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
Judgment. 

Roosevelt  has  striven  with  greater  vigor  than  any  other  President 
to  build  international  good  will,  international  trade,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  In  these  efforts  Adolf  Hitler  was  stumbling 
block  No.  1. 

Roosevelt's  task  was  rendered  difficult  enough  by  the  opposition 
of  Hitler  abroad  But  his  handicaps  were  multiplied  by  a  continu- 
ous and  bitter  parti.san  opposition  at  home. 

The  dominant  leadership  cf  this  Republican  opposition  has  never 
imderstocd.  and  has  apparently  been  unwilling  to  find  out,  what 
the  rise  of  Hitler  meant  to  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen  in 
the  United  States  This  blind  leadership  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  be  prosperous,  no  matter  what  happened  lo  Europe, 
no  matter  what  happened  to  Asia,  no  matter  what  might  be  our  re- 
lationship to  Latin  America  When  Roosevelt  tried  to  adjust  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  United  Stales  to  a  sick  world,  they  fought 
him  at  home  as  Hitler  f  ought  him  abroad 

Some  of  tlie  bitter  attacks  on  Roosevelt's  program  were  directly 
Inspired  by  the  agents  of  Hitler  In  this  country.  Others  were  merely 
blindly  partisan  But.  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  was  the 
same— these  attacks  en  Rjosevelt  and  his  program  played  into  the 
hands  of  Hitler  Every  evidence  of  cpp>osition  to  Roosevelt  within 
the  United  States  has  t>een  reason  for  rejoicing  in  Berlin. 

Ft^r  more  than  7  years,  Roosevelt  has  been  working  steadily  to 
help  the  American  peiiple  build  an  up-to-date  democracy  capable  of 
bringing  sectirlty  to  the  families  of  this  Nation.  Farm  Income  and 
factory  pay  rolls,  the  two  strong  legs  of  recovery,  have  both  been 
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more    than    doubled      Business    profits    have    been    restored    and 
Increased. 

The  danger  to  democracy  from  within,  which  threatened  us  in 

1932.  has  Ixjen  safely  met      The  Roosevelt  remedy  was  not  a  resort 
to  dictatorship,  which  so  many  conserratives  were  demanding  In 

1933.  but  merely  simply  more  democracy.    The  Roosevelt  programs 
gave  more  power  to  the  people 

Now  we  have  launched  a  great  national  effort  to  build  tip  our 
defenses  against  the  threat  from  abroad.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Roosevelt,  this  efTort  was  begun  several  years  ago.  We  now  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  airplanes  as  in  1933.  and  double  the  tonnage 
of  fighting  shin-,  afloat  or  under  construction  We  have  more  thi.n 
doutiled  our  Armv  This  Is  a  splendid  start,  but  It  is  only  a  start. 
It  will  be  pushed  until  America  Is  fully  prepared  to  defend  herself 
against  anv  emergency. 

Like  the  measures  of  economic  adjustment,  defense  preparation 
also  met  with  Khort-slghted  obstructionist  tactics  Why  build  so 
niany  airplanes'*  Why  build  another  set  of  locks  at  the  Panama 
Canan  Whv  spend  Government  money  to  store  up  strategic  war 
materials'"  Why  create  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  harness 
the  power  and  water  and  soil  resources  of  a  great  region,  against 
a  day  of  mUltarv  need' 

To  some  extent  those  Interests  obstructing  the  national  defense 
did  have  their  way.  They  caused  appropriations  to  be  whittled 
down,  and  brought  needless  delays.  The  TV  A  was  fought  In 
Congress.  In  the  courts  and  In  the  press.  Even  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  opposition  was  still  trying  to  block  the  building  of  one  mere 
T  V.  A.  dam.  the  power  from  which  is  needed  in  producing  alu- 
minum that  is  indispensable  for  our  airplanes  Fortunately,  that 
particular  opposition  has  been  overcome.  But  of  the  93  votes  cast 
against  thl.s  measure  In  the  House  on  July  30.  everj-  one  was  a 
Republican  vote.  Such  resistance  to  our  military  progresb  was 
encouraging  to  Hitler,  but  It  was  definitely  injurious  to  our  own 
welfare. 

Now.  at  last,  some  of  the  Republicans  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  Nation  really  Is  In  danger.  National  defense  Is  going  ahead, 
and  the  whole  country  can  give  thanks  that  the  program  is  In  such 
wise   and   experienced   hands. 

The  total  defense  of  modern  war  requires  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  skilled  in  the  mechanics  cf  the  gas  engine,  the  airplane, 
and  the  tank  We  must  not  only  construct  a  giant  air  force  but 
know  how  to  operate  and  service  it  We  mu'^t  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  We  must  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  an  Increased 
Navy  with  air  bases  and  through  cooperation  with  Canada  and 
the  rest  of  the  Americas  By  preparlnf  completely  now,  we  shall 
have  the  bent  chance  of  keeping  out  of  war 

But  we  mu^t  fwe  the  fart  that  the  dlctat^iri  have  deflnlto 
de«!iKn»  airalnat  Ihia  hrmiaphere  Their  tacllca  here  tw  In  Kumpe 
are  to  divide  and  roiu\\t>-T  They  h«pe  by  pr<tp»«and»  and  hiirt.er- 
ihtf  aereementa  to  uri  one  nation  affalnai  an/Hhrr  They  h/n"  i« 
set  each  cla-i;  a«aln*t  anoth^  rtaaa  They  ifiM'"-"  •  m»iU|tude  at 
angry  v<.»re«  in  every  d*^/«fatk  rtatlon  Out  «f  the  eofifuaum 
which  th«fy  hav«  rrraied  ih«^  lw*pe  to  build  politU  al  p'/wrr  aiul 
eventually   military   p</wer  ^     .     ..  ,^ 

The  fart  that  our  Presidential  eamMlcn  fctid  rlertUm  come  now 
Ih  moat  welc<;me  to  the  dictators  Th«y  h'>pe  U,  get  rtd  of  the 
unvieldlrig  Kipm-veM  Th*^  know  that  m  polltlcul  campaign  U 
diMracting  to  our  people  And  they  know  that  in  the  many  months 
that  would  elapae  before  a  new  admlnUtratlon  could  act  effectively, 
they  might  have  their  chance  _,,,.., i- 

I  do  not  wfh  to  imply  that  the  Republican  leaders  are  willfully 
and  consciously  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  replacement  of  Rooeevelt.  even  If  it  were  by  the 
most  patriotic  leadership  that  could  be  found,  would  cause  Hitler 
to  rejoice  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  turn  theU- 
backs  on  the  man  that  Hitler  wants  to  see  defeat^ 

In  the  opinion  of  the  world— In  the  eyes  of  the  Nazis  and  of  the 
stricken  nations  under  their  heel— Roosevelt  ha«  tx^onie  the  sym- 
bcl  of  democracy  And  more  Important  he  Is  the  p>n^bol  rf  ^^: 
mocracy  to  all  the  nations  of  thU  hemisphere  He  has  P^o^  «*  his 
friendship  for  them  by  more  than  7  y«»«  "V^Vf^  =^i^«^fv^ 
neighbor     Hitler  must  not  be  permitted  to  break  the  solidarity  of 

the    Americas  ^  j,   ,j  ^ 

If  the  Americas  present  to  the  axis  powers  Z*'^,  ««r"*^.^'^j^;^ 
front  as  the  democracies  of  Europe  presented  to  them,  we  shall 
assuredly  walk  the  same  path  of  destruction  and  lost  freedoin  In 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Americas^  we  find  cer- 
tain men  who  for  purposes  of  their  ovm  profit  want  England  to  give 
up  her  fight  against  Hitler  and  who  are  strong  for  economic  ap- 
peasement between  the  Americas  and  a  Oerman-controUed  Europe. 
In  that  direction  lies  slavery,  even  though  It  Is  stigar-coated  with 
promises  of  prosperity.  Those  who  stand  for  business  appeasement 
with  Germany  are  the  backbone,  even  though  unwittingly,  of  the 
most  dar;geroiL<!  of  all  "fifth  columns."  For  the  sake  of  a  profit  in 
1941  they  would  sell  out  their  own  future  and  their  children's 
freedom  The  businessmen  of  Western  Europe  followed  this  path 
to  their  sorrow  If  we  of  the  Americas  are  not  made  of  sterner 
etuff.  we  shall  go  down  as  they  have  gone  down.  Our  weapons 
are  unity  for  total  defense  and  a  determination  not  to  engage  in 
economic   appeasement. 

Here  in  this  country  we  are  developing  preparedness  on  all 
fronts. 

On  the  agricultural  front  we  have  stored  In  the  ever-normal 
granary  tremendous  reserve  supplies,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
commodity  loaris,  we  have  protected  farm  prices  and  the  purchas- 


ing power  of  farmers  for  city  goods.  We  have  increased  our  soil 
fertility.  In  every  county  snd  every  township  there  are  farmer 
committees  which  are  prepared  to  meet  any  defense  need  Involv- 
ing agriculture. 

The  farm  program  has  been  such  a  success  that  Republican  lead- 
ers are  now  commending  It  In  the  hope  of  getting  farm  votes  next 
NovemtKT  But  the  real  attitude  of  the  Republicans,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  against  farmers'  interests,  has  been  revealed 
anew  by  two  things  that  have  happened  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
since  the  Republicans  adopted  their  platform  and  nominated  their 
candidate. 

One  Is  the  selection  of  a  Republican  campaign  manager  who  in 
15  years  In  Congress  has  never  voted  for  one  vital  and  construc- 
tive farm  law  The  other  is  the  vote  in  Congress  4  weeks  ago  on 
funds  for  commodity  loans,  the  loans  on  com.  on  wheat,  on  cot- 
ton, which  bring  about  the  storage  of  reserve  supplies  and  pro- 
tect farmers'  prices  and  Income  Democrats  voted  100  percent  for 
these  loans.  Republicans,  led  by  the  personally  selected  Republi- 
can campaign  manager,  voted  106  to  38  against  them.  Mind  you. 
this  attempt  to  deal  a  morui  blow  to  the  farm  program  was  made 
only  5  weeks  after  the  Republican  Party  In  convention  had  sol- 
emnly pledged  Itself  to  help  the  farmer,  Including  In  such  help 
commodity  leans  And  It  was  made  only  4  tlays  before  the  farmers 
were  given  assurances  by  the  Republican  standard  bearer  right 
here  In  Des  Moines  that  their  program  would  not  be  harmed. 
The  Republican  leaders  say  nice  thlnps  about  the  farm  program 
to  get  votes  from  the  farmer.  But  when  It  comes  to  voting  for 
the  farmer,  they  don't  deliver  the  goods. 

Tliere  arc  nou  rnouRh  Democrats  In  Congress  to  protect  the 
farmers  against  attempts  like  this  to  hamstring  their  program. 
Those  Democrats  will  be  needed  again  and  again  after  the  Novem- 
ber election 

On  the  scKlal  security  preparedness  front  the  administration  has 
started  the  Job  of  taking  care  of  our  aged  and  unemployed  Con- 
tinually we  have  put  human  values  first  We  believe  that  no  oiie 
who  Is  willing  to  work  should  be  allowed  to  starve.  We  have  Im- 
proved the  health  of  millions  by  means  of  food-stamp  and  school- 
lunch  programs 

We  have  stood  at  all  times  for  national  unity.  To  aid  In  our 
national  defense  we  have  called  in  the  best  men  regardless  of 
party.  In  terms  of  action,  the  National  Defense  Commission  rep- 
resents splendid  cooperation  between  agriculture.  lat>or.  Industry, 
and  government.  We  are  obtaining  national  unity  on  the  "fifth 
column"  front  by  enlisting  in  a  common-aen^e  way  the  coopera- 
tion of  le>cal  anii  Stale  authorities,  Wc  are  determined  to  break 
up  the  gigantic  In'.rrnatinnHl  conKplrar7  through  which  the  NazM 
are  tryihii  t"  aubjugate  our  country. 

A  materlftllatir  religion  of  dtirkneaa.  baited  on  force  and  Ilea  and 
led  by  prophHa  of  evil,  u  *tridlng  arr'rfrti  th*"  r/orld  Thla  war  la 
m'iTt  lh«n  a  rla»h  of  rival  Imj-erlnllama  It  la  n  war  Ui  rte*tre»y 
freedom  and  dem'^tacy  It  la  a  war  Ui  jure  vent  the  pee;ple  of 
W'-rth  and  H<fUih  America  from  rtev<!l/<ptf.K  their  reiwfiirce*  wiMv/Ut 
paythfr  tribute  Ui  W,urij\}r  and  wifhrmi  ttttun  vWiitn*  ni  Eur«/p'^n 
awret  j)ol»re  nerving  a  «»«'lf-ap|>"lnUd  roaatrr  ra/'e  There  la  no 
d<-nylrig  ttie  atrength  and  fanaticstl  xeai  ttt  thia  aatantc  <U>eXr\t%». 
It  tranaceitdf  economics  and  p'jiltica  Ui  Invade  the  pera/^n^tl  life 
It  pr'»cjalm«  m'ght  as  the  supreme  B<<d  and  the  new  WazI  ma«t«'r 
rare  as  the  mightiest  of  all.  with  a  apeclal  destiny  to  direct  and 
exploit  and  enslave  every  people  In  the  world 

Against  this  dark  and  bUx)dy  faith  we  of  the  New  World  set  the 
faith  of  Amerlcanlcm.  of  ProU-tftanllsm,  of  Catholicism,  of  Juda- 
ism Our  faith  Is  based  on  belief  that  the  poaslbllltles  In  an  Indi- 
vidual are  not  determined  by  race,  social  background,  or  wealth. 
We  believe  in  the  maximum  of  freedom  which  can  be  obtained  wlth- 
I  out  anarchy  or  Intolerance.  Democracy  is  the  very  heart  of  th« 
I  religions  which  have  the  largest  following  In  the  United  State*. 
Democracy  and  Americanism  are  identical.  Both  are  utterly  op- 
posed to  totalitarianism  with  Its  exaltation  of  might,  its  suppres- 
sion of  freedom,  and  its  claims  to  racial  supremacy. 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  the  notification  ceremonies  this  evening 
with  an  acceptance,  because  I  believe  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  is  far  better  equippMCd  than 
the  opposition  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Americas.  He  Yiu, 
xuiderstood  the  Hitler  menace  from  the  start.  Powerful  elements 
In  our  opposition  will,  if  the  Republicans  come  into  power,  force 
us  to  make  one  economic  concession  after  another  to  the  totali- 
tarian countries.  These  app>ea«ers  will  have  their  way  If  the  Re- 
publicans win.  because  they  will  have  contributed  so  largely,  both 
politically  and  financially,  to  the  Republican  cause.  These  people 
believe  the  Republicans  In  power  would  give  them  profitable  busi- 
ness with  a  German-controlled  Europe  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment Most  Republicans  may  not  realize  it,  but  their  party  la  the 
party  of  appeasement  In  the"  United  States  today.  It  is  the  party 
which  the  totalitarian  powers  will  back  In  every  way  possible.  Of 
all  men  in  the  United  States,  Roeitevelt  best  knows  the  danger  of 
making  economic  concessions  to  the  dictators. 

Between  now  and  November.  I  propose  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  need  for  peace  through  prepared- 
ness, to  the  importance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas,  and  to 
the  duty  of  businessmen,  workers,  and  farmers  to  cooperate  to- 
gether for  full  employment  and  for  the  national  defense  For  I 
sincerely  believe  the  Democratic  Party  under  Roosevelt  will  best 
give  us  a  higher  standard  of  living,  unity  within  our  own  country, 
safety  from  external  aggression,  and  freedom  on  this  hemUiphere 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
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Connecticut  State  Democratic  Convention 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    PAUL  V.   McNUTT 


23. 


am 


Mr   SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  key- 
note   address    of    the    Honorable    Paul    V.    McNutt    at    the 
Connecticut    State    Democratic    Convention  on  August 
1940.  In  New  Haven.  Conn.: 

Mr    Chalrmnn,   ladles   and   KPntlrm«-n   of   the   convention.   I 
happy  lo  return  lo  Conncri.cul  and  to  thl.H  ancient  »;;'' ^  ^ir^    !h5 
ar.d    to   have   the    prlvllrg^   of   meeting    with    thc-e    who   carry    the 
bHt.nrri.  and  njchl  fhf  baitlr*  of  democracy  ^„„«^«,.-'. 

Tonmht  an  anxKU.  wnrld  awalU  the  nutrnme  of  d'?mocr»cy» 
U«t  HUnd  in  w..r-torn  Europe  Tonight  va*t  "V"'^"/t.!.^?,i  hi« 
men  and  women,  and  even  imle  children,  arc  luvkiua  tcw.irU  t h  » 
Nation    aa   lh«   on.   haven   of   refuge  .till    remaining    in    a  chaotic 

*"lhererc;re  It  In  pecul  arly  nillng  that  we  Democratic  «hcuUl  u-aem- 
ble  at  a  place  wh:ch  In  1040    exactly  300  years  ago-  wa»  first  named   , 
Nfw  Haven,  th"  refuge  of  the  uppre-w-ed  „^      _,  ,,     ,i^  .„-»„    I 

New  Haven  Itaelf  hn*  a  »tory  all  U«  own       Thl»  atory  ahould  mean    I 
much  to  I>'mocrata.  who»ie  party  8  yeurd  ago    under  a  Kreat   leader 
reliKht4fd  cnce  more  the  torch  of  liberty  for  all  Americana^  -the  torch 
of  Washington  and  Jefler-son.  of  Jacka-m  and  Lincoln,  of  Cleveland 

and  Wllhon  ^     „  ^    »  v,„  rv..^.-«  ! 

Here    m  April  of  the  year  16.38.  came  the  Reverend  John  Daven-  | 

port    who  had  been  driven  cut  of  London  because  he  believed  that  , 
the  underlying  principles  of  government  could  be  found  in  the  HMy 

Scriptures  ^  .v,  .  ..  -,„. 

The  unusual  feature  of  Davcnp«!rts  government  was  that  It  wa.» 
wholly  independent  of  all  other  sovereigns  The  •fre.mans 
charge  "  which  was  a  substitute  for  an  oath.  Rave  no  puv.^e  of 
allegiance  to  king  or  parliament,  nor  to  any  other  authority  on  the 

""nd  so  11  has  ever  been  In  the  grand  old  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  "Ireemans  charge  •  has  echoed  through  the  years  And  never 
did  It  sound  Icuder  than  on  that  memorable  evening  In  1687  when 
the  General  Assembly  cf  Connecticut  refused  to  surrender  the 
colonial  charter  to  a  royal  despot,  but  hid  it.  Instead,  In  the  famous 
Charter  Oak  on  the  outskirts  cf  Hartford 

In  times  of  national  crises.  It  Is  the  lot  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  be  called  to  power  Our  party  Is  the  oldest  continuously  exist- 
ing political  instrumentality  In  America.  It  has  played  a  potent 
part  in  every  political  and  economic  development  since  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv.  It  is  the  party  of  liberal  tendencies  and 
of  progressive  tradition.  History  has  demcnstrated  conclusively 
that  It  Is  the  only  party  from  which  action  along  those  lines  can 
be  expected  The  cppcjftunltv  to  serve  when  the  need  is  greatest 
has  been  accepted  as  a  high  privilege  by  the  party.  Such  service 
has  demonstrated  the  genuine  and  indi.sputable  greatness  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  the  value  and  es.sential  soundness  of  Democratic 
doctrines  and  the  inspiring  fineness  of  Democratic  achievement. 
This  is  not  a  static  world  Our  traditional  political  opponents 
thought  It  was  Thev  held  fast  to  old  theories  and  were  at  a  loss 
When  the  old  theories  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  day. 
They  had  not  had  a  constructive  or  new  idea  In  half  a  century. 
They  were  entirely  unmindful  of  the  factors  which  control  our 
well-being      Tbe   people   revolted   and   swept   them   from   power. 

Whenever  the  Nation  has  been  confronted  with  unprecedented 
situations  calling  for  unprecedented  willingness  to  consider  un- 
precedented policies.  It  has  placed  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  seats 
of  Kovcrnment  In  every  Instance  the  party  has  proved  Us  capacity 
to  meet  crises  safeguard  the  liberties  of  all  citizens,  and  provide 
a  way  of  life  confirenial  to  our  people.  Tlie  last  7'j  years  give  ade- 
auate  proof  They  have  been  long  years  to  Republicans  out  of 
power.  They  have  tJeen  short  years  to  a  grateful  people  on  the 
road  to  recovery 

It  was  the  Immortal  Woodrow  Wilson,  historian  and  prophet 
as  well  as  statesman,  who  said.  "Whenever  the  United  States  for- 
Bets  its  ardor  for  mankind.  It  is  necessary  that  a  Democrat  should 
be  elected  President  •  A  Democrat  was  elected  President  in  1932. 
overwhelmingly  reelected  President  in  1936.  and  will  be  unani- 
mously reelected  President  In  1940.  Called  upon  during  this 
critical  period  the  Democratic  Party  produced  a  valiant  leader,  the 
greatest  peacetime  President  m  the  history  of  the  Nation— Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

In  that  tragic  year.  1933.  all  enterprise  was  paralyzed,  all  confi- 
dence was  gone.     So  deep  and  so  widespread  was  the  demoralization 
Uiat  recovery  by  the  old  methods  of  individual  Initiative  and  plece- 
'  adjustments  had  become  impossible.     There  was  not  merely  a 


financial  panic.  There  was  a  political  and  a  moral  panic.  In  every 
town  the  banks  were  cTr^lng.  In  almost  every  community  the 
treasury  out  of  which  the  unemployed  had  to  be  fed  was  emptv. 
In  Washington  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  were  in  a  hopeless 
deadlock.  Nowhere  was  there  any  organized  power  standing  around 
which  thi  people  could  rally.  .  ^ 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  a  new  leader  took  command. 
He  made  It  hU  first  business  to  prove  to  the  people  that  they  had 
In  Washington  a  government  that  could  govern.  In  the  first  3 
months  he  implanted  that  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  and  in  the  minds  of  all  the  world. 

Our  people  had  seen  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  so  dead- 
locked that  almost  no  measures  could  be  enacted.  They  had  lost 
hope  not  only  in  their  own  ability  to  meet  the  crisis  but  in  the 
ability  of  anyone  to  do  anything  about  anything.  That  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  crisis  To  overcome  It  the  President.  Inspired 
as  few  men  have  been  In  our  age.  drove  through  a  whole  serie.-*  of 
great  measures  In  record-breaking  time,  thus  serving  notice  on 
everyone  that  the  Government  was  restored  to  full  vitality 

Everybody  knew  that  there  was  vigor  where  there  had  been 
weariness  unity  where  there  had  been  disunity,  and  the  power  to 
act  where  there  had  been  Impotency  The  impression  was  driven 
home  that  there  wa-s  no  vested  Interest  so  powerful  that  It  cou'.a 
block  the  action  of  government;  that  there  was  no  dogma  so  deep- 
seated  that  It  cculd  prevent  bold  action;  that  there  wa«  no  Im- 
portar.t  xroup  ot  people  who«e  problems  the  Government  was  not 
prepared  to  take  In  hand  A  Democratic  Prenldent  and  a  Demo- 
cratic ConKre^s  naved  the  day.  In  1932  we  found  ourselves  In  dn- 
orderly.  pHiuc-nirlcken  mobs  and  factions  By  June  of  1933  we 
had  become  again  an  organized  nation,  confident  cf  cur  power  to 
provide  for  our  own  security  and  to  control  our  own  de»tlny  It 
wa«  a  triumphant  achievement  under  the  lrad( mhlp  of  one  of  the 
truly  great   men  of  the  century— Ptanklln  Delano  Rof)»evelt 

The  Republican  theory  of  prosp«rlty  has  been  the  reactionary 
code  of  privilege  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  that  of 
Herbert  H'xjver  It  Is  a  theory  of  p<jurlng  in  prosperity  at  the  lop 
of  the  social  mruoture  and  It-ttlng  it  trickle  down  to  the  bottom. 
It  U  the  old  story  of  Lazurua  Kathc-rlng  th«-  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  rich  mans  table  The  Republicans  help  Lazarus  by  piling 
more  food  on  the  table  The  only  economic  program  the  Repub- 
lican.H  have  ever  offered  the  country  is  a  hi^h  tariff  That  w:i»  their 
remedy  after  the  war  for  independence,  after  the  War  between  the 
States,  and  after  the  World  War  It  is  the  remedy  they  offer  now. 
With  millions  of  unemployed,  millions  of  unemployable*,  millions 
of  victims  of  economic  forces  thrown  cut  of  balance  by  universal 
world  unre-t.  the  Republicans  offer  a  h'.gher  tariff 

Jefferson  and  Jackson  had  a  different  theory.  And  so  did  Roose- 
velt That  theory  requires  that  the  hungry  be  fed.  that  the  Job- 
less be  employed  and  that  those  oppres^ed  by  the  debts  of  an 
Inflated  credit  structure  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  eco- 
nrmlc  stability  It  Is  a  program  of  direct  action  to  create  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  the  farmers,  the  laborers,  and  the 
businessmen  to  help  themselves  out  of  the  slough  of  despair  and 
hardship  It  is  a  theory  which  calls  for  the  redistribution  and 
extension  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  It  is  a  theory 
which  requires  the  Government  to  do  something  for  the  people  it 
I  is  supposed  to  serve.  It  is  a  dynamic  theory  of  government  as  d^s- 
'  tlnguished  from  a  do-nothing  theory.  It  calls  for  action  rather 
than  resignation  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  uncontroUed  economic 
forces  It  IS  a  theory  of  courage  and  hope  rather  than  of  defeatism 
and  despair 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been  a  humanlUrian  party 
'  and  it  Is  Still  a  humanitarian  party.  The  Democratic  view  of 
1  government  has  always  been  a  liberal  one.  and  it  Is  still  a  liberal 
I  one  E>emocratic  leaders  have  always  been  the  people  s  champ.ous. 
!    and  they  are  still  the  people's  champions 

Who  cared  about  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  out  on  the  roads, 
sleeping  in  the  hobo  Jungles.  t)egging  their  food,  and  hoping  against 
hope  to  find  a  Job  somewhere?  Who  was  ridiciUed  when  he  pro- 
posed to  set  up  the  C  C.  C  ?  Who  cared  enough  to  set  up  the 
N  Y.  A  to  help  youn?  pec  pie  finish  their  school  and  find  jobs? 
Was  It  a  Republican?  What  have  the  Republicans  to  do  with  youth? 
It  was  the  President  and  Mrs  Roosevelt  who  cared  enough  for  youth 
tr.  take  their  part  and  give  them  a  chance  in  a  bewildered  world 

You  and  I  know  that  the  reason  the  vast  majority  of  young  people 
support  the  Democratic  Party  Is  because  ours  Is  the  party  of  hope 
and  couraee  With  this  administration,  for  the  first  time  since 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  generation  of  youth  has  known  a  Government 
that  was  truly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 

What  administration  took  thought  for  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young?  Was  it  the  Republicans?  Why  was  our  country  almost  the 
only  civilized  Nation  en  earth  that  had  failed  to  set  up  any  system 
oi  old-age  insurance?  You  know,  and  so  do  I.  that  we  fell  so  far 
behind  because  the  Republican  cared  more  about  saving  the  pockets 
of  Its  largest  contributors  than  about  giving  young  boys  and  girls 
a  chance  in  life,  and  creating  security  for  old  men  and  women.  It 
was  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  that  first  took  action  to 
start  us  on  the  long  road  to  social  security. 

How  can  Americans  be  really  free  If  they  must  face  the  terrors  of 
helpless  old  age.  or  of  blindness  or  sickness  with  no  one  to  help 
them^  The  vitality  and  initiative  of  any  people  depend  on  their 
confidence  in  one  another,  in  their  moral  duty  to  stand  by  thase 
who  get  hurt  and  give  them  a  helping  hand.  The  cirnlcal  doctrine 
cf  Republican  normalcy,  with  the  spoils  to  the  strong  and  the  bread- 
lines for  the  unlucky.'  had  almost  broken  our  cotirage.  t)efore  we 
shook  them  off  and  put  In  a  great  hiimanitarlan. 


Even  while  they  were  complacently  contemplating  their  fictitiously 
balanced  Bvidget.  the  liberties  of  the  American  citizens  were  In 
peril  While  thev  were  counting  their  paper  profits,  an  army  of 
n.eged  veterans  was  marching  on  Washlngtoii  and  hordes  of  hungry 
men  and  women  were  losing  their  Jobs,  their  savings,  their  homes, 
and.  finally,  their  spirits. 

And  who  worried  about  the  gullies  that  ate  the  plowed  fields 
in  the  South  or  the  dry  lands  of  the  Southwest?  Not  the  Republi- 
can admlnl.-tratton  of  the  •'roaring  twenties"  They  were  satisfied 
to  get  their  profits,  eating  up  the  forests  and  the  land,  wasting  the 
petroleum,  the  minerals,  and  the  natural  gas.  living  on  capital 
and  calling  It  income  Calling  it  economy  to  let  the  forests  burn 
to  save  expenses,  to  leave  the  struggling  scientists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  no  money  to  fight  soil  erosion  and  agri- 
cultural  pests.  ^     ^      ,.     ^ 

Then  came  the  Democrats,  with  a  President  who  has  lived  on 
the  li.!id  and  who  loves  the  land.  You  know  what  has  happened. 
The  Government  has  set  up  demonstration  projects,  and  has  paid 
for  machinery  and  engineers  to  show  the  farmers  how  to  save  their 
land  The  Government  has  hired  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  C.  C  C. 
boys  to  go  en  the  land  and  stop  the  gullies,  to  go  In  the  forests 
and   stop    the    firos  .     ^     , 

West  of  the  Mississippi  the  Government  has  helped  the  farmers 
to  plant  shelter  belts  across  the  windy  prairies  where  trees  never 
grew  before  The  Republicans  could  sneer  ul  Franklin  Rocsevelt 
for  this  foolish  Idea  But  today  the  farmers  have  11000  miles  of 
shelter  belt  growing.  It  takes  courage  to  try  new  ways  and  assume 
the  ruk  of  failure  This  adminUtration  has  had  courage,  and 
moat  of  Its  new  ways  are  proving  to  be  the  right  ways. 

It  wasn  t  the  Republicans  who  gave  rural  ureas  a  chance  to  build 
new  »<hcHiU  and  water  systems  and  housing.     It  wasn't  the  Repub- 
lican* who  made  n  real  attack  on  dlaeaae  -who  had  the  courage  to 
go  ahead  with  flood  control     who  aet  up  power  lines  to  the  farmera    | 
and   learned    how    to   cut    the  cost  of  rural    lines   by   half.     No.    It    | 
wasn't  the  Republicans  v. ho  did  these  things 

It  was  the  Democrats  and  RooMvelt  who  envisaged  the  develop- 
ment cf  great  |x)wer  project*  and  a  program  of  cheap  electricity 
that  would  make  power  available  to  small,  as  well  oa  large,  con- 
sumers, decentralize  Industry,  and  turn  tlie  stream  of  population 
awav   from  conqo«ted   urban  centers. 

When  this  .idmlnlstratlon  set  out  to  reduce  the  swollen  miss 
of  holding  companies  that  had  grown  like  a  cancer  .nto  the 
public  utilities,  there  was  a  prolonged  howl  The  Liberty  League 
arose  to  denounce  Roosevelt  as  a  dictator.  A  dictator  becau.'-e  he 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  high-powered  manipulators  lo  hoodwink 
the  small  Investor  You  remember  that  battle  Even  the  grave- 
frtoiies  were  made  to  send  telegrams  to  protest  against  the  holding- 
company  bill  But  the  Democratic  Party  stood  firm  and  the  L.111 
pas'ed  '  It  Is  no  longer  easy  for  unscrupulous  operators  to  sell 
fake  securities  to  unwary  citizens. 

And  when  the  administration  set  out  to  clean  up  the  whole 
game  of  high  finance  and  threatened  to  establlFh  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comml.«sion.  there  was  another  howl.  The  Republicans 
said  Roosevelt  was  fighting  against  business  and  destroying  con- 
fidence It  is  another  fight  for  freedom,  and.  of  course,  there  are 
howls  at  anyone  who  dares  to  fight  for  the  people. 

The  Republicans  accuse  the  Democrats  of  taking  the  Nation  to 
bankruptcy  They  have  a  short  memory  or  they  would  not  speak 
of  bankruptcy  They  forget  what  happened  a  few  years  ago. 
They  do  not  seem  to  remember  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  proud 
and  rich  Nation  groveling  In  despair,  helpless  and  frantic  They 
don-t  remember  the  financial  crack-ups  of  1929.  the  suicides  of 
1930  the  bread  lines  of  1931.  the  closed  banks  of  1932.  the  food 
riots  the  hunger  marches,  the  evictions,  the  hardships,  and  the 
sufferings      AH   these   things  escape   their  memory  in   1940. 

Consider  the  Incredible  experience  of  those  early  years  of  the 
thirties  They  called  him  a  demagogue.  A  demagogue  because 
he  was  rallying  the  powers  of  the  people  to  fight  for  the  Interests 
of   the   t>eople.  . 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  not  against  business — It  has  never  been 
against  business,  I  believe  there  are  more  businessmen  in  the 
ranks  of  Democracy  than  the  Republicans  ever  had  I  defy  any- 
one to  prove  the  contrary.  You  know  and  I  know  that  the 
ereatest  enemy  of  business  in  America  has  been  the  un.seen  power 
of  concentrated  financial  Interest.  It  was  this  power  that  cap- 
tured control  of  one  business  after  another  and  so  mismanaged 
and  corrupted  the  natural  course  of  all  business  that.  In  1932.  It 
had  brought  business  to  a  standstUl.  This  administration  had  to 
protect  business  against  entrenched  wealth,  and  that  Job  Is  only 

Here  Is  a  land  which  bv  natural  wealth  and  endowment  Is  the 
most  favorable  place  for  man  to  live  in  all  the  world.  It  Is  not 
overcrowded  With  only  6  percent  oJ  the  world's  population,  it  has 
45  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  has  60  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  monetary  gold.  It  Is  able  to  and  does  furnish  62 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  production^  It  mines  a  third  of  the 
world's  copper  and  a  third  of  Its  coal.  It  possesses  30  000  000  of  Uie 
world's  43  000  000  automobiles.  20,000.000  of  the  world  s  40.000^000 
telephones.  It  raises  half  the  world's  cotton,  half  Its  fruit  What 
Is  equally  imporUnt.  this  Nation  has  an  abundance  of  labor,  skilled 
and  unskUled.  Ovir  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  surpasses 
that  of  any  people  on  earth.  ,  ,,  ^     * 

In  such  a  land  and  with  such  a  people  we  were  literally  prostrate 
on  March  4.  1933.  Prostrate  because  of  12  years  of  bungling  politlcai 
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mismanagement,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  wltnes-sed  In  mod- 
ern times.  Every  financial  institution  in  the  Nation  was  paralyzed, 
the  arteries  of  commerce  were  dried  up.  business  was  at  a  stand- 
still. And  the  party  which  wrought  this  havoc  now  has  the  un- 
mitigated and  brazen  Impudence  to  charge  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  brought  the  country  to  bankruptcy. 

But  try  as  hard  as  they  could,  the  Republican  admlnl.stratlons 
of  these  roaring  twenties  could  not  produce  a  depression  so  big  that 
the  Democrats  couldn't  pull  the  country  out  of  it.  Since  the  "iP^t- 
mare  year  of  1932  our  national  Income  has  leaped  from  $42,000,000,- 
000  to"  $72,000,000,000  annually. 

The  increase  in  national  debt  about  which  the  Republicans  shed 
so  many  tears  could  t>e  wiped  out  with  the  increased  income  of  1 
year  with  $10,000  000  000  to  spare,  if  the  people  choose  to  do  it  The 
Republicans  bequeathed  us  18  000000  unemployed.  Half  this  stag- 
gering number  have  been  put  to  work  and  In  addition  some  6.000,000 
new  employables  have  been  absorbed  Into  the  industrial  system. 
Legitimate  business  has  increased  to  a  point  close  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  boom  years,  and  Industrial  activity  has  mounted  from  a  small 
fraction  of  capacity  in  1933  to  near  capacity  in  1939  and  '40. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  national  debt  which  the  Republicans 
say  will  break  the  Nation's  back  and  bring  it  to  ruin.  Of  this  amount 
two  bllllcn  was  incurred  by  prepayments  of  war  bonuses  already 
obligated      That  leaves  elghtien  billion. 

We  have  two  billion  In  the  reserve  account  of  the  old-age  insurance 
fund     That  leavs  sixteen  billion 

In  the  Trea,«ury  of  the  United  States  there  Is  three  billion  in 
cash,  and  another  two  billion  In  the  stabilization  fund,  leaving 
eleven  billion  ,  .    , 

The  Government's  Interest  In  proprietary  corporatlrns  amounts  It 
three  billion,  leaving  at  this  moment,  a  net  debt  Increase  of 
$8  (XX). 000  000  ..        ,        I.     .     , 

This  do<s  not  take  Into  account  the  billions  of  dollars  in  physical, 
tangible  iisseis  whch  the  Nation  inj  jys  In  the  form  of  roads,  bridges, 
damn,  public  buildings,  and  other  construction. 

Eight  bllllcn  dollars  to  restore  to  millions  of  Americans  hope, 
courage,  and  an  opportunity  to  live  decent,  solf-refpectlng  lives. 
Eight  billion  dollars  for  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  to  lake  feeble  and  aged  citizens  out  of  the  poorhouhe  and  to 
give  young  boyt.  and  girls  a  chance  to  live  useful  and  healthy  lives 
in  school  and  In  C  C  C  camps  Eight  billion  d  )llars  to  reduce  by 
nine  million  the  rank*  of  unemployed  brcaawinners  and  U)  provide 
some  Insurance  against  temprrary  loss  of  Jobs.  A  net  cost  of 
$8  000  000.000  to  do  all  these  things  and  yet  to  raise  the  national 
Income  $30  000.000.000  a  year  and  increase  the  national  wealth  by 
$100,000.000  000 

Last  Saturday  the  Nation  heard  an  amazing  charge  brought  against 
the  party  which  has  thus  served  America  so  faithfully.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  sought  to  accuse  our  parly  of  neglecting  the  security 
of  this  country  and  of  failing  adequately  to  safeguard  Its  Interests. 
The  Republican  Convention  incorporated  in  Its  platform  the  pre- 
posterous charge  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  handicapped  the 
country  with  respect  to  Its  armaments.  Its  productive  fMDwers,  and 
Its  economic  condition 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  utter  inability  oi 
the  opposition  to  grasp  the  fundamental  issues  of  national  pre- 
paredness than  such  an  accusation 

Their  candidate  and  their  leaders  appear  completely  unaware 
of  the  basic  conditions  which  made  possible  the  fall  of  French 
civilization  and  which  threaten  momentarily  a  blackout  of  the 
British 

It  was  not,  as  thev  suppose,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Nazis  had 
built  a  few  thousand  "tanks  or  a  fleet  of  bombers  which  the  French 
could  not  match.  These  facts  were  themselves  the  result  of  more 
fundamental   causes. 

A   clvUlzatlon   Is   not   snuffed   out   by  sheer   accident. 
Tliere  is  much  talk  of  Munich,  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  of  the 
mistake  in  Norway,  and  in  Flanders. 

But  it  is  the  flimsiest  of  superficial  views  that  the  collapse  of 
a  great,  virile,  and  courageous  people  Is  brought  about  because 
sometKxly   guessed  wrong.  ,.      ..^      ,  ., 

History  will  not  attribute  the  fate  of  the  Allies  to  the  failure 
of  their  individual  citizens.  The  French  fought  with  valor  as 
the  German  legions  rolled  relentlessly  through  Flanders,  But  that 
battle  was  lost,  and  It  was  lost  before  Hitler's  march  through  the 

Low   Countries   was   begun.  ^  ,.  ^    ^  v. 

Something  had  already  happened  to  France  and  It  had  happened 
to  England.  And  that  same  thing  was  happening  to  the  United 
States  of  America  before   1932, 

It  was  a  subtle  poisoning  of  the  national  life,  a  dulling  of  our 
collective  perception,  a  weakening  of  the  national  will.  It  was  an 
attitude  of  helplessness,  a  choking  off  of  our  national  energies,  a 
short  circuit  of  our  national  power.  It  was  an  attitude  of  futility 
and  a  feeling  of  Impotency. 

That  Is  why  the  richest  Nation  on  earth.  In  1932,  was  prostrate 
after  12  years  of  economic  ml-smanagement  and  political  blundcT- 
ine  America  during  those  years  had  become  selfish  and  crass. 
We  had  no  national  defense.  We  had  lost  sight  of  real  values 
We  were  drunk  with  the  heady  wine  of  a  booming,  roaring  stock 
market  The  Government  was  cold  and  hard.  It  had  lost  touch 
with  the  people  and  had  abandoned  the  liberal,  humanitarian 
traditions  of  our  fathers. 

The    national    character    was    slowly    degenerating,    getting    soft 

with  decay. 
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Th«t  I.  wh»  we  were  as  helpless  before  Uie  economic    -blitzkrieg-    I 
of^ Vwe^t^    F^nch^before   Hitlers   waves   of    green-gray    ! 

'"^^t  i^er'l^' w^as'^'^S"  It  was  saved  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
by^SnSrll^  l^efsh.p.  and  by  a  courageous,  far-seemg  Demo- 
cratio  President-  Franklin  Delano  Rooseve.t 

>^er^a  waa  not  dead.     She  was  merely  In  chains. 
friwa  th^  chain*  were  brcken  and  the  pent-up  energy  of  •   | 
KrSt  rSpirwH  unleashed  to  work  cut  their  salvation.  ^  There  was 
S    thl^^S^nd    spimual    awakening.     Courage    replaced  Jt^     »°P*    , 
teaptiareS      And  the  Nation  became  strong  where  It  had  ^J^^^ 
Lnd   helpless      The  CK^vernment  became  once   more  the  servant  of 
l^e  t^ple  ■  dedicated  to  their  weKare.  responsive  to  their  needs 

Tl^years  since  1932  have  been  years  of   rigorous  self-dlsciphne^ 

veS  cf  hard  T^crk.  and  years  of  searching  self -analysis.    Old  ways 

lel^ abandoned  and  a  selfish,  greedy  life  given  up      Americans  l^- 

Ean  again  to  think  about  their  country— btgan  agam  to  love  their 

?^CntS    to  love   its   forests,    its   land,   and   its   nvers.     And   loving 

uleir  country,  started  to  take  care  of  It.  to  build  It  up  and  make  it 

fruitful  and  beautiful,  to  prepare  to  defend  It.  ,^        „  .    ,, 

Th«e  yearn  have  also  been  con.scienticus  years.     The  calloxis  shell 

has  been  removed  from  the  great  heart  of   America  and  we  have 

once  more  become  sensitive  to  human  BufTenng,   intolerant  of  in- 

n^ilcrand  hardship,  and  responsive  to   the  call  of  fellow  citizens 

n  distress.     The   hard-boiled,  brutal,   and   conical   attitude  of   the 

twenties  has  been  cast  cff  and  .he  warm  llfeblood  of  democracy  has 

atam  surged  through    the  arteries  and  veins   of   the  Nation      V,e 

have  aeen  on  a  national  scale  a  return  to  the  old  spirit  of  mutual 

helpfulness   that    our   pioneer   anrestcrs  knew       Like    them^   '"      t n 

daiigers  of  a  new  and  more  terrible  wilderness.  7«  ^L^'f  .^?,'^^"«^,^\° 

stand  together  as  comrades     This  new  sense  of  comradesh  p    this 

feehng  Tat  every  American  l.s  a  member  of  the  family,  will  stand 

us   in   good   stead   as   we   face    the  dangers  of    the   future,     l^t   us 

thank    God    that    we    have    made    this    progress    toward    national 

strencth  and  unity  

This  is  what  the  Democratic  Party  ha.s  done  for  America. 
Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown. 
But  we  face  the  critical  years  ahead  with  restored  confidence,  with 
renewed  determination,  and   with  a  supreme   faith   In  our  powers 
and  in  cur  destiny  ^  *     „  „ 

Our  party  has  still  a  great  mission  to  perform.  America  faces  a 
threat  to  her  freedom  The  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  of 
Cleveland  and  Wllaon.  and  of  Roosevelt,  the  great  champions  of 
liberty  and  Justice  and  righteousness.  Is  ready  for  that  test  and  is 
ore  oared  to  meet  that  challenge  ,     „    .     , 

.^t  such  times  the  people  always  look  to  the  Democratic  Party  for 

leadership. 

They  will  do  It  again  In  November. 
Ood  helping,  we  will  not  fall  them. 

Poll  Taxes  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30,  1940 


the  old  issue  of  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 

^"o^^ver^^ooper  campaigned  for  the  Democratic  nomination  In 
IftM  on  a  P^Uomi  adv«atlng  repeal  of  the  tax  requirement  and 
EH  ^mps  Memphis  organization  also  came  out  for  its  removal 
bu^tS^b'lns  introduced  in  the  senate  and  four  in  the  house  in 
lO-ifl  died  in  committee  after  passing  two  readings. 
^i^Vear  SS^  Democratic  ^md  Republican  State  conventions 
ad^Sd  pUtfo^m  planks  advocating  repeal  of  the  tax  and  numer- 
ois^^anlzations  have  made  the  issue  one  of  their  prime  objec 

""X^ong  these  are  labor  unions  affiliated  with  both  the  Amexican 
Fed^aUon  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization, 
^■^nn^  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Southern  Conference 
Sr   E^r^elfafe^^    the    National    Association    for    the    Advance- 
ment  of  Colored  People,  and  others 

COOPER    SILENT    ON    ISSUI 

CootM-r  made  no  mention  of  the  poll  tax  in  his  reelection  ctnn- 
pa?°nUils  summer  against  George  R  Dempster,  of  K"°7|^"^;  °^" 
fhan  to  say  he  would  "sign  a  poll-tax-repeal  measure  if  parsed  by 

'^^'mp'ter"IIked  the  Governor  to  call  an  extraordinary  session  of 
thelS^-lat'.re  to  repeal  the  act.  promising  to  defray  expenses  of  the 

«-^^l^;p7rt;^\.ri"era^^^^rhT?r^^dr  n^'essary  to  ellm.n^ 
IhrKl  tSx  one  school  of  thought  is  that  an  amendment  tc  the 
consKutSn  Is  necessary;  another  holds  that  the  legislature  can 
remove  the  requirement  merely  by  repeal  ng  ^he  pol.-tax  law 
enacted  In  1890.  which  requires  payment  of  the  tax— •!  btate  levy 
and  tl   county-  €0   davs  before  the  general   election. 

lecretarv  of  State  A,  B  Broadbent,  himself  an  attorney,  sub- 
scribes  to  "the  constitutional  amendment  theory,   asserting: 

--^e  constitution  sets  up  the  requirement  in  ^"on  1  of  art :c  e  4 
and  in  my  oplnicn  this  section  would  have  to  be  amended  to  abolish 
the  tax  " 
The  section  Broadbent  referred  to  reads.  In  part.  .     .   ,^  ^.  „ 

•••  •  •  And  there  shall  be  no  qualification  attached  to  the 
right  of  si.fTrase  except  that  each  voter  shall  Kiye  to  ^^e  Jiidges  of 
election  where  he  offers  to  vote,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
pSThe  pell  taxes  a.<^sessed  against  him,  for  such  preceding  period 
Ss  the  leg^islature  shall  prescribe,  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law:  without  which  his  vote  cannot  be  received. 

OPINION    I.S    SIDESTEPPED 

The  State  attomev  generals  office  has  side.stcpped  an  opinion  on 
thritsu?  one  official  explaining  that  it  p.^s  a  question  which 
eventually  may  require  a  ruling  by  the  supreme  <^«"'"t-  , 

Several  attorneys,  including-  Broadbent.  say  no  amendment  la 
necessary  to  remove  the  barrier  a^  far  as  Pr'^iary  elections  are  con  - 
cerned      This  can  be  done,  they  assert,  by  amending   the  Primary 

*^But  to  amend  the  constitution— something  which  never  has  been 
done  in  its  70-year  history— would  require  a  minimum  of  3  years 

and   possibly   longer.  •i,„.,o_« 

First  the  measure  would  have  to  be  approved  by  both  houaea 
bv  a  majority;  then  it  would  have  to  be  pa,-sed  by  the  succeeding 
legislature  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  people 
In  a  referendum  with  the  amendment  to  become  effective  on  the 
date  set  out  in  the  referendum,  ,     ,      .  ^ 

In  Tennessee  a  tax  of  •!  each  by  the  State  and  county  is  levied 
on  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  The  law  exempt*  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  persons.  National  Guard  men.  and  those  incapable 
ol  earning  a  living. 


ARTICLE      FROM 


THE     CHATTANOOGA 
AUGUST   18.   1940 


(TENN.)      TIMES     OP 


Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing  in 
the  Chattanooga  Times  ol  Sunday.  August  18. 

It  wUl  be  seen  from  this  article  just  how  futUe  it  is  to 
expect  the  poU  tax  to  be  repealed  by  the  States  themselves. 
This  should  be  an  answer  to  aU  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  Federal  legislation  along  this  Une  is  interference 
in  local  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  in  Tennes- 
see alone  of  the  seven  States  clinging  to  this  outmoded 
system  is  there  any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
removal  of  the  tax  by  the  SUtes  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  All  of  the  other  seven  States  have  the 
requirement  firmly  embedded  In  their  fundamental  docu- 

Again  I  suggest  to  the  membership  that  all  sign  peUtion 
No.  34  on  the  Speaker's  desk.    The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  Augtist   18.  19401 

Poll   Tax    Rkpial    Issxje    roa    Solons— Pboblxm    to    Pace   Lfgisla- 

TUM— Both  Pa«tiks  m   Stat«  Havs  Criticized  Tax 

Nashviixe     Aug      17— One    problem    with    which    the    general 

assembly  that  me^ts  next  January  almost  certainly  must  deal  is 


Disposal  of  Destroyers  to  Great  Britain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  31   (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


i    RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON    JOHN   A    DANAHER.   OF  CONNECTI- 
i         CUT.    ON    THE    AMERICAN    FORUM    OF    THE    AIR    PROGRAM. 


AUGUST  25.   1940 


Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

!   have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 

!   by   the   Senator   from   Connecticut    (Mr.   D.^naher  1    on   the 

American  Forum  of   the  Air  program.  Sunday.  August  25. 

I       There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  question  before  us  for  discussion  Is.  "Shall  the  United  States 
make  available  to  England  some  of  ita  Wcrld  War  destroyerb?  '    The 
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immediate  an-wer  Is.  "Yes;  If  the  United  States  wishes  to  engage  In 
war  "  Let  there  be  no  mistake  whatever  upon  that  p>olnt.  If  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  supplies  war  vessels  to  another  nation 
at  war.  the  United  States  will  be  in  that  war.  England  knows  this. 
and  what  shr  dpures  really  Is  the  political  commitment  from  us; 
not  our  old  destroyers  In  my  6  minutes  tonight  I  approach  the 
question  as  one  whose  f\r.=t  duty  Is  owed  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  nation,  and  I  regard  our  own  national  Interests  as 
paramount. 

On  June  15.  1917.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  approved  our  statute 
which  read.s  In  part: 

•During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Statcsanyve.^sel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war  •  •  • 
with  any  intent  or  under  any  agreement  •  •  •  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation  •  *  '  after  Its  de- 
parture from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

ObviDUSlv  then  at  the  outset,  any  attempt  by  anyone  to  ^nd 
cut  such  war  ves.'^els  to  a  belligerent  Is  unlawful— by  otu-  own 
declaration. 

When  we  pas.-^fd  the  Defense  Act  8  weeks  ago  Crngress  said: 
•Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify"  the  statute 
I  Ju<t  referred  to      Only  1  month  ago  Congress  again  said; 

"No  vessel,  ship  or  boat  •  •  •  new  in  the  United  States 
Navy  or  being  built  or  hereafter  built  therefor  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  or  otherwise,  or  be  chartered  or  scrapped,  except  as 
now  provided  by  law  " 

This  is  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Hague  C3nvention.  which  we  signed,  we  as  a  Natlcn  ex- 
pressly agreed  that   the  law  among   nations  should   read: 

"The  supply.  In  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition  or  war 
material  of  anv  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden." 

We  have  uniformly  condemned  those  nations  which  have  broken 
their  treaties,  and  I  believe  our  foreign  policy  should  demand  a 
longer  view  of  world  i.fTalrs  than  Is  to  be  found  in  advocating  a 
breach  by  our  Ui.ited  States  of  its  own  treaties  and  conventions 
During  our  Civil  War  Great  Britain  fitted  out  the  Alabama  and 
ether  war  vessels  for  use  against  the  North.  After  the  war  our 
c'a-ms  against  Great  Britain  led  to  a  treaty  concluded  here  in 
Wa'^hin-'ton  on  May  8.  1871.  by  which  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  solemnly  bound  themselves  and  agreed  that: 

"A  neutral  government  Is  bound  first  to  use  due  diligence  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out.  arming  or  equipping,  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
cf  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  Is  Intended 

•  •  •  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  It  is  at 
peace-    and    also    to    use    like    diligence    to    prevent    the    departure 

•  •  '  •     of     any     ve.s.sel     Intended    to     •     *     •     carry     on      war. 

•  •  •  And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these 
rules  as  between  them.=ielves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  cf  other  maritime  powers.     •      •      •"  „  ,.   . 

The  United  States  of  America  collected  from  Great  Britain 
$15  000  000  in  gold  as  damages  for  England's  part  in  the  affair. 

Since  the  pris:-nt  war  began  our  own  Secretary  of  State  called  a 
conference  at  Panama,  in  which,  on  October  3.  1939.  the  Foreign 
Mi.nisters  of  all  the  American  republics  in  the  Panama  Convention 

resolved  in  pait: 

•■•  •  •  that  with  regard  to  their  status  as  neutrals  there  exist 
certain  standards  recognized  bv  the  American  republics  applicable 
In    these    circumstances,    and    that    in    accordance    with    them    they 

•  •  •  (.shall  prevent)  the  setting  on  foot  of  any  military,  naval, 
or  aerial  expedition  in  the  interests  of  the  belligerents,  the  fitting 
cut  or  arming  •  •  •  of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  In  the 
service  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
egairst    another   belligerent      •      •      •." 

We  called  that  convention  It  was  the  United  States  who  stlmru- 
lated  this  agreement  by  which  our  American  republics  condemned 
the  arming  or  fitting  out  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  cf  one  of  the  belligerents.  That  is  our  own  language.  VVhat 
ftatus  or  standing  will  our  word  and  our  position  have  among  these 
or  anv  other  nations  If  we  were  to  violate  what  we  ourselves  said 
Is  the' law?  Suppose  Brazil  or  Argentina  turned  over  their  warships 
to  Germany? 

No  in  her  own  national  interest  the  United  States  of  America 
must'  regard  principle  even  if  she's  aU  alone  in  doing  so.  Supplying 
any  destroyers  to  England  is  a  recognized  act  of  war,  and  tne 
American  people  should  fully  realize  it. 

There  is  many  another  reason  why  we  should  not  send  our  de- 
etroyers  to  England,  but  let  me  read  the  warning  Issued  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said:  ^  „.   ^ 

"I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  political 
Interens  are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.  Their  mutual  Jealousies, 
their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  forrns  and 
principles  of  government  are  all  foreign  to  us.     They  are  nations  of 

eternal  war."  . 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  old  the  destroyers  are;  they  re 
In  commLsslun  We  have  no  allies,  not  even  one  Nobody  is  fight- 
ing our  war  But  If  we  make  available  to  England  some  of  our 
deltrcyers  for  use  in  her  war.  which  she  declared  without  conference 
With  us  inevitably  we  enter  that  war.  So  I  answer  the  question- 
absolutely   no      I  believe  our  Nation  should  stay  out  of  that  war. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  31   (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Times- 
Herald  of  yesterday  showing  a  comparison  of  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  conscription  of  men  as  compared  with  the 
conscription  of  wealth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  August  30.  1940.] 
What  Happens  if  Wealth  Is  Conscripted?— What  Does  It  Mean? 
This  red-hot  slogan.  "Conscript  the  wealth  if  you  conscript  the 
men,"  is  just  the  kind  of  catchy  business  to  lead  a  lot  of  good 
people  into  something  they  don't  want. 

E\erybody  knows  what  happens  when  a  man  is  drafted  Into 
military  service. 

Have  you  done  much  thinking  about  what  happens  to  con- 
scripted wealth? 

Conscripted  wealth  doesn't  just  mean  conscripted  money.  After 
all  that  Is  Just  a  matter  of  taxation.  Tlie  Government  always 
gets  what  it  Is  after  in  the  tax  line.  Always  has.  Always  wiU  as 
long  as  there's  an\ thing  to  get. 

So  if  the  slogan  is  going  to  lead  to  anything,  'conscript  the 
wealth  "  means  that  the  Government  will  move  in  and  take  over 
industries — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — in  the  name  of  national  defense. 
Now  for  the  past  several  years  the  same  kind  of  people  who  are 
now  veiling  loudest  about  conscripting  the  wealth  have  been  yelling 
about  the  necessity  to  protect  labor  bv  higher  pay  and  shorter  hours 
of  work  They  have  backed  all  kinds  of  law.  State  and  Federal,  to 
protect  the  workingman  against  arbitrary  treatment  by  his  em- 
ployer. »     i   »w 

And  the  great  weapon  which  they  have  forged  to  protect  the 
workingman  has  been  the  strike.  We  have  a  multitude  of  laws 
today  guaranteeing  labor  the  right  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, to  strike  against  what  it  considers  abuse,  and  to  punish 
the  employer  wlio  behaves  badly  when  he  doesn't  like  the  way 
things  go. 

THE  EMPLOYER  WILL  GET  BT 
Now    under  this  wealth-conscription  project  many  of  these  same 
advcatcs  of  labor  reform  are  shouting  for.  the  employer  would  be 
kicked   all   the   way  out    of   his   plant   and   the   whole   put   Into   the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  advance  the  national  defense. 

Forget  about  the  employer.  If  he  has  anything  at  all  saved  up, 
he'll  get  by.  even  if  the  Government  doesn't  pay  him  off  for  his 
capital  investment. 

But  what  about  the  employees  who  have,  these  5  years  past, 
been  enjoying  the  right  to  strike,  the  40-hour  week,  the  protected 
wage,    and    generally    a    stronger    position    opposite    the    table    of 

authority?  .  ^        . 

Can  you  fancy  a  union  business  agent  telling  the  Army  officer  in 
charge  of  a  steel  mill  where  to  get  off? 

When  the  Government  conscripts  a  chunk  of  wealth  it  conscripts 
all  that  goes  with  it,  and  that  Includes  the  filing  clerks,  the  elevator 
boys,  and  the  Janitors  as  well  as  the  lifters  and  pushers  out  in  the 

Everybody,  not  just  the  men  drafted  Into  the  Army,  would  be  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam 

TOU   don't   strike   on    uncle   SAM 

And  do  you  think  labor  unions  can  do  anything  to  protect  wages. 
hours  and  working  conditions  when  the  Government  Is  boss?  If 
you  do,  ask  the  boys  in  the  W.  P.  A.  union  who  tried  to  pull  a  strike 
in  New  York  and  another  one  here  about  a  year  ago.  They  got  a 
message  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  reminding  them  that 
"nobody  has  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government." 

So  they  silently  folded  their  tents. 

If  that  Isn't  enough  for  you.  consider  the  position  of  the  labor 
unions  in  Germany.  Or  in  Ru.ssia.  They  don't  do  much  worth 
telling  to  protect  labor  against  the  Government  there,  do  they? 

MADE   IN   MOSCOW 

There  are  seme  people  In  this  country  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  in  charge  of  everything.  That  Is  because  they  figure 
they  will  then  be  in  charge  of  the  Government.     But  how  anybody 
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who  claims  to  believe  In  the  aystcm  of  civilization  under  which  most    j 
Americans  were  born  and  broucht  up  and  which  we  are  all  supposed 
n^  to  b^  preparing  to  defend  can  tall  for  ihelr  racket  is  beyond 

'Verrt:me"rmebcdy  shouts   "Ccnscript   the  wealth"   they   are    I 
deliBhted      But  there  is  no  reason  for  the  rest  of  us  to  be      That 
ric^ln  wa.  made  .n  Moscow.  If  any  ever  was.     The  next  time  you 
hear  It   ask  the  .shouter  Ju-^t  what  It  means.  »,  ♦  i.     w„- 

Ycull  And  out  sure  enough,  that  be  doesn't  realize  what  he  has 
betn  saying  or  he  is  working  straight  toward  Government  take 
everythlag.  ^ ^ 

Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday   August  31   Ucgislafive  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIALB  PROM  WALLACES'  PARMER 


Mr  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several  short  editorials  from 
Wanaws'  Parmer  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  May  4.  1940] 

WHAT    WAR    DOES 

Whatever  happens  In  the  war.  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  Ameri- 
can agrlcvUiure      We  might  as  weU  recogniae  it  and  begin  to  pre- 

*^/ «imple.  If  we  hold  completely  aloof  from  Europe  and  Asia 
after  this  war  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  obvious  that  our  exports  will 
raoldlv  dwindle  to  the  merest  trickle. 

Tliat  mean«  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Farm 
Credit  Farm  Security,  and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  will  have  the  biggest  task  on  their   hands  they  have 

If  becauae  of  unusual  European  buying  of  farm  products,  there 
should  be  a  temporary  agricultural  prosperity,  we  nnust  fight  at- 
tempus  that  are  sure  to  be  made  to  desuoy  essential  parts  of  our 
aaricuitural  adjustment  machinery.  w.     ^ 

For  after  the  war  comee  to  an  end.  we  wUl  need  this  machinery 
more  than  ever  There  must  be  agricultural  preparedne4.s  as  weU 
as  military  preparedness      •      •     • 

In  any  event  it  is  obvious  that  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration Parm  Credit,  and  the  whole  farm  program  must  be  im- 
proved and  not  weakened.— Henry  A.  WaUace,  at  St.  Paul. 

(Prom  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  May  18.  19401 

THIT    WOtTU)  BE  GITTS    AfTD    NOT   LOANS 

The  British  have  been  getting  around  400.000.000  pounds  of  cured 
Dork  a  year  from  Denmark.  They  won't  get  this  again  for  a  good 
whi^e  Even  if  the  Allies  win  and  Denmark  is  restored  to  sov- 
ereignty, the  chances  are  that  the  hog  population  of  that  nation 
wiU  be  eaten  down  to  nothing  and  that  the  farms  will  be  unable  to 
get  back  to  normal  production  very  soon.  »,  .^„  . 

What  Corn  Belt  farmers  are  wondering  Is  this:  How  much  Ameri- 
can pork  wUl  the  British  buy  to  replace  the  pork  they  can  no 
lonser  get  from  Denmiark? 

/Snerlcan  exports  of  cured  pork  to  Great  Britain  have  been  only  a 
lltUe  better  than  40.000,000  pounds  a  year.  U  we  filled  up  the 
gap  left  by  the  Danes,  we  would  sell  11  times  as  much  In  the  next 

'"'Sobody  expects  thte  to  happen.  The  British  may  buy  more 
American  port,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  ration  their  own  people 
and  cut  down  consumption. 

And  very  probably  they  will  use  the  yawning  British  market  as 
baTto  secure  l«ms  They  wUl  say:  "We  cant  pay  cash.  But  lend 
V»  the  money  and  well  buy  a  lot  of  pork  and  wheat  and  other  farm 

^'^F^rai^rs  will  be  urged  to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  ban  oti 
loans  to  nationa  at  war.  on  the  ground  that  such  loans  would  boost 

**Of  TOwS"  tf  auch  loans  are  made,  they  will  not  be  loans.  They 
will  be  gifts  Certalnlv.  we  help  hog  and  butter  and  egg  prices 
new  by  rIvIm  money  through  the  stamp  plan  to  our  own  people 
w  Oiat  iSlefgroups  can  eat  more  food.  In  a  similar  way.  we  could 
^d  fSrm^P^urt  prices  by  giving  money  to  the  Allies  with  which 
thev  covUd  buy  farm  products. 

But  lets  not  fool  ourselves  by  talking  about  loans.  The  debts 
Of  the  last  war  have  not  been  paid.  Any  debts  of  the  new  war  wiU 
be  Btill  harder  to  collect. 


The  United  State?  can  secure  greater  connimptlon  of  Its  food 
product,  abroad  by  givlnsr  them  away  B^^  're  can  do  the  -ame 
thS^at  home  Pix.bably  at  least  11.000.000  families  In  the  Nation 
a^Tbadly  u^ernourusiu-d  now  It  might  be  well  to  feed  b-m  uP 
firet  Then  come  the  victims  of  war  in  Poland,  in  Norway,  in  bpain^ 
fa  Pinlalid.   In   China.     If   we   are   going   to   give   food   away,   they 

'^Aft^Xat  Tf'^we  have  any  money  left,  we  might  consider   the 
defira^Uiiy  of  giving  away  food  to  the  British  and  French  Empires. 

(From  Wallaces'  Farmer  of  May  18.  1940] 

IF  ENUtUS  TBY  TO  INVACK  UNITTD  STATES 

Nervous  Americans,  picturing  foreign  navies  landing  hostile 
troops  on  our  shores,  may  be  comforted  by  what  happened  In 
N^av  It  toc;k  the  Nazis  4  weeks,  even  with  the  advantage  of  a 
^"rfJe  attacTand  llttie  defei^ae  a.airst  them,  to  put  about  60.000 
men  across  from  100  to  200  miles  ol  air-protected  sea. 

And  It  took  the  British,  with  a  navy  in  control  cf  the  North  Sea^ 
ever  2  weeks  to  put  20.000  men  across  800  milts      Both  estimates  may 

^"^Thl  American  Navv.  In  Its  own  waters.  Is  strong  enot^h  to  defeat 
the  British  and  NazlNavle?  put  together  Our  cjast  defenses  are  in 
fa^  skape  and  the  .-Vrmv  cculd  prcbftbly  mobilize  100.000  men  on 
the  coast  In  a  week.  200.000  men  in  2  weeks. 

What  chance  would  an  mvaslon.  coming  over  3.000  miles  or  more. 

^*So  finals  w^e  stick  to  defending  ourselves  wr  can  get  along  very 
well  Of  course  If  the  British  and  French  and  Dutch  want  us  to 
protect  their  Asiatic  poasesslcns  against  Japan,  we  aren't  .sUong 
enough  But  how  many  Americans  really  want  to  fight  to  help 
Europe  rtin  Asia? 

[Prom  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  June  15.  1940] 

KEEP     SHIRTS    ON 

Remember    the    radio    broadcast    of    The    War    of    the    World? 
when    a    lot    of    folks    thought    the    Martians    had    landed    in    New 

Tor  SPY  p 

The  same  folk&— and  a  few  more — are  now  convinced  that  the 
Nazis  will  land  next  week  In  Viexico.  .„„„»,^ 

Lets  remember  that  althouk;h  It  has  .ihrunk  a  bit.  the  Atlantic 
Is  still  quite  an  o.-ean.  And  that  the  Nazis,  even  if  they  should 
win  completely,  have  a  long  Job  ahead  In  consolidating  their  gains 
in  Europe,  if  they  can  consolidate  those  gains  at  all. 

Hysteria  about  "ftfih  columns  "  and  Nazi  spies  "  Is  especially  to 
be  deplored  Let  the  profes.sionals  do  the  spy-catching  Amateurs 
almofct  always  chase  the  wrong  man.  Skillful  spies  have  been 
known  to  head  spv-hunting  mobs.  Just  as  a  horse  ihief  sometlme-s 
vised  to  manage  tiie  local  vigilantes  In  order  to  set  them  on  the 
wroiikj  track  ,     ^  ^      

Because  your  r>elghbor  doesn't  agree  with  you.  It  doesnt  prove 
he's  a  "fifth  columnist  '  He  may  merely  be  an  American  exercla- 
ing  his  right  of  frte  speech  under  the  Constitution 

The  Army  and  State  police  forces  can  look  after  the  spies.  We 
had  better  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  corn. 


Labor  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    ELECTRICAL    TRANSCRIPTION    OF    HON. 
CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM.  OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  'WOODRUM  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Labor  Day. 
by  means  of  electrical  transcription.  I  addressed  the  citizens 
of  Lynchburg.  The  address  was  carried  over  station  WLVA. 
The  address  was  repeated  at  Rcancke.  Va.,  over  staUon 
"WDBJ  the  following  day.    Tlie  address  follows: 

Labos  Dat 

There  never  was  a  truer  statement  than  the  one  that  "big  oak* 
from  little  acorns  grow."  It  was  on  a  beautiful  May  day.  the  8th 
of  May  1882.  58  years  ago.  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  City  that  Peter  J.  McOulre 
offered  a  simple  resolution  It  was.  however,  destined  to  be  of  far- 
reachlng  consequences.  This  resolutlou  proposed  that  the  first 
Monday  la  each  September  be  set  aaide  as  a  day  to  symbolize  "the 
Industrial  spirit,  the  great  vital  force  of  every  nation."  The  re.^alu- 
tlon  was  adopted,  and  New  York  and  the  Nation  had  Its  first  Labor 
Day  on  September  6.  1882.  It  was  a  great  demonstration — a  mam- 
moth parade — and  followed  by  the  traditional  American  p:cnic. 
Thua  began  the  first  nauonal  reception  ol  organized  labor.    Thus 
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came  Into  existence  the  Ideal  cf  a  day  each  year  set  aside  In  honor 
of   America's  workers.  ,     w     -v. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  In  America  is  one  of  absorb- 
Ine  intere-t  Because  of  a  dlversltv  of  interests,  sometimes  because 
of  sectional  differences,  and  sometimes  because  cf  unfortunate  Uad- 
ershlD  the  going  has  not  always  been  smooth  When  one  surveys 
the  whole  picture.  I  am  sure  that  this  movement  has  had  a  most 
notable  effect  In  improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  of  America  I 
think  that  there  are  a  few  outstanding  facts  that  are  self-evidetit. 
The  first  Is  that  working  conditions  are  more  favorable,  and  stand- 
ards of  living  higher  in  America  today  than  in  any  other  land  Sec- 
ond  there  is  l(4s  friction  and  a  more  cooperative  spirit  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  than  in  any  other  country.  Like 
anv  other  great  movement,  labor  has  had  Its  trials  and  difficulties. 
At  times  It  has  been  a  house  divided  against  Itself.  It  has  also  had 
to  fight  to  rid  It-self  of  subversive  elements  that  sought  to  gain 
control  in  some  of  its  branches 

Todav  58  years  after  that  first  Labor  Day.  we  find  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  making  easier  and  more  btarable  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  toils  Great  social  and  economic  reforms  have  come. 
Thev  have  been  universally  accepted  In  principle  Among  them  can 
be  mentioned:  S.Klal  security,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
Smprnsatlon.  railrcad  retirement,  employee  liability,  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  the  principle  of  minimum  pay  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  many  other  protective  measures. 

UNEMPLOTMENT 

Perhaps  the  biggest  economic  problem  that  faces  our  country 
todav  and  In  which  labor  Is  so  vitally  Interested,  is  unemployment. 
The  acuteness  of  this  problem  may  be  temporarily  alleviated  by  our 
huee  defen.se  expenditures,  but  these  expenditures  cannot  keep  up 
forever  We  certainly  cannot  .start  out  on  the  perilous  path  of  .sup- 
MrtlnK  ourselves  out  of  our  war  Industries  alone.  Some  day  we 
?^U  bl  back  again  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  tnlng  to 
coord?n«te  our  national  economy.  The  stability  of  our  economic 
order  depends  upon  an  answer  to  that  problem.     The  problem  is  a 

IN    A    LAND    or    FLENTT   THERE    IS    WANT 

Stated  a  little  differently.  It  would  seem  as  If  God  has  blessed  us 
with  too  nuch  of  everything.  In  a  land  with  bursting  barns  of  , 
graTn  sCrr"  unded  with  field!  ripe  with  g°ld".  harvest  there  s  ! 
hunger  Where  fields  are  white  with  cotton,  textile  plants  are  Idle 
and  American  citizens  are  naked.  In  a  land  of  virgin  forests  and 
fdle  men  citizens  are  homeless.  A  land  where  there  Is  much  work 
o  be  d?ne  and  yet  millions  of  our  able-bodied  citizens  are  unable 
to  find  employment  by  which  to  support  themselves  and  Ihclr 
famll  es  A  land  where  our  leaders  in  finance,  industry,  and  com^- 
r^erce  havr  dreams  of  great  Industrial  and  commercial  ''''Pansion^ 
and  vet  do  not  have  the  formula  with  which  to  carry  these  Into 
JSect  lie  ireaVest  country  In  the  world,  and  the  finest  people. 
Unhmlted  resources.  Indefatigable  energy,  and  yet  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  America  have  not  been  able  to  piece  together  this  cra^ 
auUt  We  have  not  been  able  to  solve  this  riddle.  We  ha\e  not 
b^en  abie  to  coordinate  our  economy,  or  to  bring  stability  out  of 
this  chaos  and  confusion.  Such  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
confronts  America  today. 

MEN    MUST   WORK 

The  world  does  not  owe  a  man  a  living,  but  Just  as  surely  as  the 
principles  of  right  are  essential  to  civilization  the  world  does  owe  a 
Slan  a^chance  to  make  a  living.     Under  our  system  of  government 
we  undertake  to  guarantee  to  our  fellow  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
support  hlm.self  and  his  dependents  by  honest  tolL 

May  I  quote  to  you  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  address  that  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  16.  1940  .We 
Sad  under  consideration  an  appropriation  for  unemployment  relief. 

^"^y  we^ndSe  for  a  moment  In  a  little  homespun  philosophy. 
In  my  Judgment  one  of  the  factors  that  have  made  America  a 
E?eaT  nation  a  nation  which  we  are  proud  of  and  that  we  like  to 
bSt  ;Sut  IS  the  individuality  of  Its  citizens,  the  Indlyiduamy  o 
their  opportunity,  the  individuality  of  their  ''esponslblllty.  We  are 
told  that  under  our  system  of  government  there  are  certain  great 
^arantles   one  of  the  greatest  of  which  Is  the  guaranty  of  equality 

"'•It^Ke^opportunlty  of  an  American  citizen  that  otir  systern  of 
government  gi^irantees  to  him  the  opportunity  to  work^  to  1  ve 
to  support  his  dependents,  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  climb  to  the 
t^p  t^^stabllsh  lumself.  to  own  his  own  home  to  acquire  and  ow^ 
property,  to  educate  his  children,  to  support  his  churches^  and  to 
hold  hl's  head  up  as  the  peer  of  every  free  man  who  lives  on  the 

*%ot'o?ry  "that"!"  but  he  has  a  responsibility  as  a  cltl^n.  a  re- 
sponsibility to  hcip  support  this  Government  under  which^eUves^ 
He  must  obey  lUs  laws  and  institutions.     He  should  subscribe  to 

Its  philcsophlea  and  glory  In  Ita  t'"«*'H°°*„out„  .=  r.r,t  «.  romnlete 
•Bear  in  mind  that  this  guaranty  of  e^ti^l'ty  Is  not  a  complete 
ffuarantv  of  nroperty  equality.  It  does  not  mean  that  If  one  man 
STraln  or  ^bTa'^n 'su^ceeds^n  accumulating  ^%^,;-,^°'»-^,%^S 
Other  less  industrious  or  fortunate  citizen  has  a  right  by.  one  way 

Sr  another,  to  t^Ke  half  of  that  anf/»^^%^  '^  "P^^^^  t^^  Ta 
guaranty  of  equality  of  the  Constitution.  That  Is  not  so  That  8 
not  the  guaranty  at  all  The  guaranty  under  the  Constitution  \a 
S?It'und^ertms'^eat  scheme  oTufe  it  -"'  ^^^^^'^o'l^ve  anTto 
competition  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  worls  and  to  "ve  and  to 
acquVre  proi)erty  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  ^^^•.  "^^  «;jj^\5°-^. 
peutlve  ^heme  of  America,  where  'the  race  is  to  the  swiftest  and 


the  'battle  to  the  strong.'  Such  Is  the  fundamental  Philosophy 
upon  which  our  Government  was  founded,  and  It  is  UPO"  that 
philosophy  that  It  haa  grown  to  be  the  greatest  government  en  tne 

face   of   the   earth.  ^     .»     „,      «„^    «v.«.*    wo 

•When  we  face  realities,  what  do  we  find?  We  tlrid  that  we 
cannot  always  live  up  to  those  high  Ideals.  We  ^"d  that  because 
of  a  disjointed,  Illogical  economic  system  which  has  fastened  it  self 
up<m  our  country,  this  Is  not  an  open.  fair,  equal  competition 
between  men.  where  every  man  who  has  the  power  ""f  the  will 
has  as  much  of  a  chance  to  win  as  every  other  man.  We  find  that 
because  of  the  system  which  ha*  grown  upon  us  we  have  J^r- 
mitted  distinctions  to  arise,  discriminations  to  creep  In.  handicaps 
to  be  imposed,  favoritism  to  be  fostered,  until  today  we  cannot  say 
that  it  Is  a  free,  open  race:  and.  therefore,  we  must  try  to  set  .n 
motion  If  we  can,  compensating  Influences  which  will  seek  to 
help  make  the  race  a  little  more  fair,  which  will  help  to  remove 
some  of  these  artificial  handicaps  that  have  been  Pj^^ed  upon 
some  of  the  fine,  splendid  people  of  the  country  who  do  not  have 
the  open,  free  competition  in  this  scheme  of  life.  ^  ^  ^  ^^  .- 

••In  this  fierce  battle  we  find  that  many  men  have  not  had  their 
opportunity.  There  are  some.  I  fear,  who  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  enter  Into  the  heat  of  this  competition.  They  are  not 
new  They  are  not  a  product  of  the  so-called  depression  or  the 
New  Deal  They  have  been  here  all  the  time.  Instead  of  getting 
out  in  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  to  win  the  race  and  to  win 
the  spurs  that  they  wear  by  their  brain  or  their  hrawn.  they  pre- 
fer to  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  shade  and  let  the  world  go  by.  hoping 
to  grab  something  as  It  passes  by.  They  are  not  a  new  element. 
They  have  been  here  all  the  time.  |  Applause.  1  But  there  are  many 
others  who  In  these  last  few  years  were  under  a  definite  handicap, 
strong,  honest,  fearless,  brave  American  citizens  who  need  a  help- 
ing hand  I  am  glad  that  many  of  them  received  a  helping  hand 
but  many  others  who  should  have  received  ^  helping  hand  have 
been  pushed  out  of  that  line  by  the  very  system  that  we  set  up 
to  try  to  aid  them.  We  must  try  to  lake  away  those  discrimina- 
tions we  must  try  to  set  these  men  on  their  feet  so  that  they  go 
forward  under  their  own  motive  power.     [Applause. 1  .v,^,,,^ 

•This  should  t>e  the  objective  of  this  Government.  This  should 
be  the  objective  of  every  relief  program  that  we  set  up. 

1  readily  rccocnlze  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assist  those 
who  are  deserving,  and  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot 
find  employment  I  have  voted  liberal  appropriations  for  such 
purpc^Ts^  bit  I  have  insisted,  and  let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  I  '^hall  continue  to  insist,  upon  five  things.     Namely: 

1  That  the  money  appropriated  be  not  squandered 

2  That  the  localities  do  their  part,  and  not  put  it  all  on  the 
Federal   Government. 

3  That  the  funds  go  to  deserving  unemployed. 

4  That  the  program  be  rid  of  political  racketeering,  and 

5  That  the  un-American  element  be  driven  out.  ,♦„,„,„ 
Mv  experience  with  the  great  body  of  lab<jrlng  people,  certainly 

those  in  mv  "neck  of  the  woods."  convinces  me  that  they  do  not 
want  to  rTceive  handouts  from  the  Government.     What  they  want 

^  TO  secSre'a  bSeS  oTSme  sort  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  some  sections  and  from  some  groups 
but  let  us  remember,  however,  that  the  only  stable  social  order,  the 
only  society  ?hat  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  is  the  one  built  upon 
?he  pr^Sle  of  our  ability  to  be  self-sustainlng--self -supporting^ 
I  reS  cur  objective  must  be  to  help  the  unfortunate-to  help 
therSelves-and  to  make  a  go  of  It  under  their  own  power  and 
by  their  own  efforts. 

COOPERATION 

Fateful  days  lie  ahead  of  the  world.  America  is  destined  to  play 
an  rmportant  part  In  this  world  drama.  We  may  be  called  upon  to 
Kfend  with  arms  our  way  of  life.  Indeed,  now  we  rush  our  pre- 
oaredneL  efforus  If  we  are  to  win  in  this  great  strugg  e.  as  win 
we  shall  we  must  march  hand  and  hand,  and  with  a  s  ngle  pur- 
^sr-iabor,  production,  security,  self-sufficiency  cooperation,  urilty 
T^Te^  must  be  our  great  watchwords,  with  all  Americans  united 
ma  single  cause.  -'All  the  forces  of  evil  cannot  prevaU  against  us." 

I  thank  you. 

Jefferson  Changed  His  Mind  and  Agreed  That 
Long  Terms  for  Congressmen  Desirable  and  Also 
Decided  One  Term  for  President  Not  Enough 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  3,  1940 
Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  herewith  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  regarding  the  following: 

First.     President   Hoover   supporting  Calvin   Coolidge   for 

third  term. 


If  2 
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Second.    Mr.  Justice  Hughes  supporting  Coolidge  for  third 

^Thlrd  Statements  by  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  tenure  of 
congressman,  and  a  statement  by  George  Washington  on 
third  term,  and  my  comments  on  the  reason  why  Jefferson 
changed  his  mind  about  short  terms  in  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

STATI*.KI*TS  BY    KCTBrRT    HOOVl*   AND  CHARLES   E     HUGHES   SUPPORTING 
THE  CANDIDACT    OF   CALVIN    COOLIDGE    IN    1928 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
the  F»?"s.drncy.  Herbert  Hoover  said.  In  the  following  interview  that 
he  wM  not  a  candidate  and  that  he  Intended  to  support  President 
CooiKJge. 

[Excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times ] 

"No  I  will  not  be  a  candidate.    I  am  for  Mr.  Coolidge.  who.  I  am 

sure   wdl  be  our  President  for  4  more  years."  

^Ho^verwM  asked  If  this  were  a  correct  notation  of  his  Chicago 

''"^riVrthat.     Of   course.   I  am   for  Mr.   Coolidge."   he   replied. 
-It  would  give  offense  to  my  sense  of  loyalty  to  ^ay  anything  else. 
New  York  Times.  July  21.  1927.  page  13.  column  3.     iThe  above 
statement  was  made  at  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.) 

[Statement  of  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Soptember  1928] 
••1  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  political  situatiori."Mr.  Hughos 
eald     •     •     •    "but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
will  be  renominated  and  reelected  and  I  am  for  that 

•I  read  the  statement  ( Coolidge  s  statement  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  run)  Issued  by  the  President  while  I  was  In  Eiuope^  I 
accented  It  as  a  perfcctlv  sincere  expresficn  of  the  President  s 
^'^^•ishes.  It  may  be  that  some  further  ln/°^"^"7  ^^^,^f  °™^ 
available  in  some  quarter  regarding  his  attitude,  but  what  I  read 
le^^me  to  believe  tjiat  the  President  did  not  wish  or  desire  another 
nomination." 

(Exrerpt  from  Hughes'  statement  on  his  candidacy.  1928) 
"I  know  nothing  of  the  movement  (to  make  Hughes  Pre5ident) 
to  which  reference  Is  made.  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  my 
oin  attitude.  I  am  for  President  Coolidge  Orst.  last  and  all  time 
and  I  believe  that  he  wlU  be  renominated  and  reelected.  I  do  not 
Wish  my  name  u.-ed  In  any  contingency.  I  am  too  old  to  run 
for  President  and  I  would  neither  seek  nor  accept  the  ncmina- 
tion  •  (New  York  Times.  September  6.  1927.  p.  1.  column  3.  p.  16. 
coliimn  2  ) 


|M.  H.  Nlpe.  August  26.  1940] 
BTATTMENTS  BT   THOMAS  JEFFXHSOW   OK  THI  TTNURI  OF  CONCEBSMXI* 

To  prevent  every  danger  which  might  arise  to  American  free- 
dom by  conunulng  too  long  in  office  the  Members  of  the  Cont  - 
nental  Congress,  to  preserve  to  that  body  the  confidence  of  their 
friends  and  to  disarm  the  malignant  imputation  of  their  enemies. 
It  is  earnestly  reconunended  to  the  several  provinces  as-semblles. 
or  con"  ntloii  of  the  United  Colonies  that  In  thejr  future  elec- 
tion* of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  cne-half ,  at  least^ 
of^  pexsoS  chosen  be  such  as  were  not  of  the  delegation  next 
wec*dlng.  and  the  residue  be  of  such  a«  shall  not  have  served  in 
that  oifVce  longer  than  2  year* — (1776). 

•  ••••• 

No  pt-rson  who  shall  have  served  3  years  in  Congress,  shall  be 
capable  of  serving  therein  again.  tUl  he  .hall  have  been  out  of  the 

'•S.'Jc.^^^oLrriPtiiriltlon.  Jeirersonlan  Cyclopedia,  page  184. 
nrrmff  washiwctoii  on  third  txxm 

A.  for  George  Washington,  let  us  refer  to  *^  07?„"^'iJ",7*"** 
thourhtful  wttftJs.  written  In  a  letter  to  Lafayette  on  AprU  28.  1788^ 
^?S  roTliSSmie  on  the  IneU^lblllty  of  the  same  Pe"on  f"^ 
PrMklent  sftw  he  should  have  served  a  certam  course  of  years  I 
nSSTl  dtfl«  wWely  myself  from  Mr  Jefferson  and  you  as  to  the 
n^«^tv  or  expedience  of  rotation  In  that  appointment^  There 
c^^  to  my  jSdpnent.  be  the  least  danger  that  the  President 
wlu  bv  any  intrtgue.  ever  be  able  to  continue  hlmseU  one  moment 
S  omJe  mi^  1«  perpetuate  himself  In  It.  Under  an  "tended 
wcw^  p^  of  this  Subject.  I  can  see  DO  propriety  In  precluding 
o^Ielves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who.  in  some  great  emer- 
g^fy.ThLT^e  dee^  unlversJly  most  capable  of  servtog  the 
public." 

This  was  the  final  judgment  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
This  was  the  Judgment  that  prevailed  among  the  fathers 
when  they  established  our  ConsUtuUon.  Purposely  they  did 
not  place  in  that  ConstituUon  any  restriction  on  the  number 
of  Umes  a  man  might  serve  his  country  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent It  is  as  if  they  foresaw  Just  such  an  emergency  that  the 
Nation  faces  today— a  crisis  that  calls  for  the  man  who  has 
BUided  us  through  one  great  era  of  perU  and  now.  with  calm 
wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  international  affairs  not  matched 
by  any  other  leader  in  the  world,  is  safely  guiding  us  through 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  been  so  violent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  third  term  should  have  a  Utile  more  of  the  faith  of 


Washington  that  this  democracy  wUl  Uve.  that  no  man  by 
intrigue  could  perpetuate  himself  in  office.  Perhaps  we 
should  get  on  a  commoner  ground  and  use  a  little  sense  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
in  which  the  people  themselves  will  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  serve  a  third  term. 

JEFFEKSON    ON    SHORT    TEKMS 

No  one  reveres  Thomas  Jefferson  more  than  I.  That  does 
not  mean  I  accept  every  theory  he  had  150  years  ago-and  I 
advise  my  friends  in  Congress  to  be  wary  of  their  declarations 
of  adherence  in  certain  respects,  too.  For  Thomas  Jeffer^^on 
not  only  did  not  believe  a  President  .should  have  a  third  term 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  third  terms  for  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  either.  In  fact,  at  one  Ume  he  did  not  beheve  they 
should  even  stand  for  reelection— something  that  some  con- 
gressional opponents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  now  serving  their  fifth 
or  tenth  terms,  might  ponder  before  they  use  Mr.  Jefferson's 

name  again. 

They  also  might  ponder  a  remark  of  Mr.  Jefferson  anent  a 
third  term  that  there  is  a  '-circumstance  which  could  engage 
my  acquiescence  in  another  electicn,  to  wit.  such  a  divi.'^ion 
about  a  successor  as  might  bring  in  a  monarchist."  and  ponder 
whether  today's  menacing  threat  from  the  dictators  might 
not  be  conceived  by  Mr.  Jefferson  much  more  critically  dan- 
gerous than  a  monarchy. 

jetfekson  changed  his  mint 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  although 
Thomas  Jefferson  oppo.'^d  a  second  term  for  either  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Congressman,  he  later  changed  his  mind.  Not  only 
did  he  himself  accept  a  second  term,  but  he  suggested  that 
there  was  a  circumstance  that  could  arise  that  would  cause 
him  to  accept  a  third  term.  Not  only  that,  but  experience 
taught  him  that  one  had  to  learn,  as  the  former  Champ  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  said,  to  be  a  Congressman:  and  that  he  not  only 
changed  his  mind  that  no  Congressman  should  succeed  him- 
self, but  he  actually  advocated  the  candidacy  of  Memlxrs. 
who  were  running  for  reelection,  who  had  served  a  number  of 
terms  in  Congress. 

The  fact  remains  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and 
a  man  as  great  as  Thomas  Jefferion  could  be  mistaken  the 
same  as  anyone  else:  but  he  was  not  too  big  to  refuse  to 
change  his  mind  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  wrong. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
on  the  floor  today  in  the  capacity  of  an  individual  member 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  to  implore  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  carefully  and  consider  calmly  any  meas- 
ure that  proposes  to  saddle  compulsory  military  training  upon 
the  people  of  this  Nation.    Before  we  embark  upon  any  such 
course,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  inimical  to  democracy,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  a  few  pertinent  questions.     The  first  and 
greatest  question  is.  What  are  we  preparing  to  undertake? 
Is  it  defense  or  is  it  preparation  to  Join  in  the  folly  of  war? 
What  more  could  we  do  than  conscript  our  youth,  if  we  were 
actually  at  war  or  imminently  in  danger  thereof? 

The  second  great  question  to  consider  is.  Have  we  learned 
anything  at  all  of  military  value  from  the  war  in  Europe? 
It  strikes  me  that  the  American  people  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  that  terrible  war  that  our  military  and  naval  ex- 
perts cannct  or  mil  not  see  because  their  eyes  are  dimmed  by 
tradition  and  their  minds  are  adverse  to  progress. 

If  the  men  who  dominate  and  control  the  policy  of  our 
military  machine  have  given  any  thought  to  the  military-,  and 
not  the  political,  significance  of  the  war  in  Europe  they  would 
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not  be  crying  for  conscription;  for  men  and  more  men.    They  | 
would,  rather,  be  bending  their  every  effort  to  properly  equip 
and  train  the  troops  we  now  possess  or  have  authorized.    Any- 
one who  will  take  the  time  to  examine  the  records  can  see 
that  the  so-called  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  essential 
arms  such  as  planes,  tanks,  large  guns,  and  so  forth,  is  not 
adequate  nor  is  it  proceeding  with  proper  speed.    Witness  the 
maneuvers  now  being  held,  with  trucks  acting  in  place  of 
tanks,    and    gunners    practicing,    schoolyard    fashion,    with 
cardboard  and  wooden  guns.     The  men  thus  engaged  are  not 
conscripts  nor  raw  recruits.    They  are  trained  soldiers  of  the 
Army  and  National  Guard.    The  theorists  at  the  War  De- 
partment may  feel  satisfied  with  a  truck  with  a  sign  on  it. 
Tank,  but  before  they  come  here  and  ask  to  conscript  millions 
Of  young  men.  let  them  devote  their  energy  to  the  task  of 
equipping  the  forces  we  now  have.    Until  that  job  has  been 
done,  the  appearance  of  these  men  to  plead  for  conscription 
strikes  me  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  away  from  the  fact  from  these  gentle- 
men, up  to  now.  have  failed  to  provide  our  existing  Army, 
including  the  National  Guard,  with  the  es.sential  weapons  of 
modern  war.     Do  they  propose  to  train  the  conscripts  under 
the  tutelage  of  an  officer  who  has  received  his  own  training 
in  a  cardboard  tank  or  with  a  wooden  gun? 

It  seems  clear  that  the  dominant  forces  in  our  military 
set-up  are  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  wars  in  Europe   ; 
and  in  Asia  have  more  than  proved  that  manpower  alone   i 
means  very  little  to  military  success  and  that  equipment, 
machines,  real  tanks,  real  airplanes,  real  guns,  are  what  spell 
the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 

Let  u.-^  not  forget  that  France  had  a  trained  army  of  nearly 
5  000  000  men.    These  men  were  not  conscripts,  but  trained, 
hardened  troops,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.    Yet  this 
«:upposedly  greatest  of  armies,  was  utterly  routed  and  de- 
stroyed by  an  enemy  admittedly  far  less  trained  but  one 
that  possessed  every  modem  weapon  capable  of  production. 
Did  our  military  experts  learn  anything  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  Army?    Do  they  still  believe  that  men  and 
more  men  are  what  makes  an  army?     Can  it  be  that  they 
have  failed  to  study  the  plight  of  China  where  manpower 
exists  in  its  greatest  abundance?     Are  they  learning  any- 
thing?    Are  they  even  trying  to  learn  anything  from   the 
Battle  of  Britain?     The  boys  and  girls  in   the  street   who 
read  the  papers  and  listen  to  the  radio  know  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  in  defending  their  island  will  depend  on 
how  long  they  can  keep  about  5,000  airplanes  in  the  air  and 
how  long  they  can  keep  a  few  thousand   antiaircraft  guns 
firing      If  these  planes  are  downed  or  the  guns  silenced  by 
the  enemy  an  Invasion  of  England  would  be  comparatively 
easy.    All  the  millions  of  men  in  the  British  Empire  will  be 
of  little  avail  unless  their  air  force  and  antiaircraft  guns  can 
offer    resistance    to    the    enemy.     Machines    and    equipment 
mean  life  or  death  in  modem  war.    Men  alone  mean  nothing. 
Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  authorized  a  Regular 
■     Army  of  375  000  men.     The  National  Guard  number  about 
250.000   trained   men.     This    number    Is   augmented   by   the 
Organized  Reserves  and  by  partially  trained  men  who  have 
had  C    M.  T.  C.  experience.    Together  that  is  a  fair-sized 
armv     Properly  trained  and  equipped  with  the  tanks,  planes 
guns,  and  so  forth,  that  American  ingenuity  is   capable  of 
giving  them,  they  represent  a  force  well-nigh  invincible— if 
you  are  speaking  of  defending  the  United  States. 

If  the  Army  we  now  possess,  including  the  National  Guard, 
was  equipped  with  the  necessary  planes,  with  the  necessary 
guns,  antiaircraft  and  otherwise,  with  the  all  essential  tanks, 
and  with  the  other  m.achines  of  modern  war.  and  if  that 
Armv  was  trained  fully  in  the  use  of  such  equipment,  which 
it  is  "not  at  present,  then  there  could  possibly  be  a  sounder 
basis  for  considering  conscripting  additional  men  for  mili- 
tary training.  Until  that  point  is  reached  and  until  a  volun- 
tary .system  of  enlistment  in  both  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard  has  been  given  a  fair  chance,  agitation  for 
con-cnption  can  serve  only  to  disrupt  the  proper  training  of 
a  modern  war  machine,  to  weaken  industry  and  agriculture 
by  sapping  it  of  the  \-ipor  of  youth,  and  to  dampen  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  democratic  form  of  government. 


During  my  service  in  this  House  I  have  worked  conscien- 
tiously for  a  modern  and  sufficient  Army  to  defend  this  Nation 
and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  I  have  pleaded  for 
aviation  and  mechanization.  I  have  supported  every  defense 
measure  that  has  come  before  this  House.  I  have  studied 
every  report  I  could  get  of  the  war  in  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  being  enlightened  on  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  in 
the  world  of  today.  Everything  that  I  have  done  and  do 
now  is  with  the  firm  conviction  that  this  country  will  not 
participate  in  the  European  conflict.  I  have  studied  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  only.  Having  thus 
defined  my  course.  I  cannot  conscientiously  support  conscrip- 
tion at  this  time. 

With  our  present  Army  sadly  lacking  in  proper  equipment 
and  in  the  training  for  use  thereof.  I  cannot  perceive  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  conscription.  I  am  ready  to  support  any 
measure  for  the  defense  of  my  country.  I  am  not  ready  to 
call  millions  of  young  men  out  of  the  factories  and  fields  to 
be  trained,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  by  men  who  have  not  had 
training  themselves  or  very  little  training,  in  the  methods 
and  equipment  that  is  all-essential  in  present-day  war. 

Until  such  time  as  we  are  prepared  to  train  men  in  the 
use  of  modern  equipment  which  is  now  sadly  lacking  even 
in  the  Regular  Army,  we  are  wasting  time  in  talking  conscrip- 
tion and  we  are  jeopardizing  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Those  who  profess  to  have  such  great  and  boundless  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  our  Nation  would  do  far  better  just  now 
to  exert  their  influence  in  the  proper  places  to  see  that  the 
Army  we  now  have  is  equipped  with  the  best  planes,  the  best 
gans.  the  best  tanks,  and  the  best  ammunition  that  America 
Is  capable  of  producing.  Why  sabotage  the  whole  defense 
program  by  calling  in  millions  of  men  when  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  school  them  in  modern  warfare? 


Freedom  and  Liberty  in  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  3.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ADOLPH  STARR 


Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  people  are 
frightened  because  they  see  their  liberty  and  freedom  slowly 
vanishing.  They  are  not  afflicted  with  any  hysteria  when  they 
make  their  decision  on  that  i-ssue.  because  they  well  recall  the 
various  forms  of  regimentation  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  our  country  by  the  administration  now  in 
power;  they  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  'fifth  column" 
until  it  is  now  a  very  serious  threat  in  our  land;  they  have 
learned  that  our  flag  has  been  disgraced  and  torn  from  iU 
place  in  this  Nation;  they  have  witnessed  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities within  our  borders;  and  it  is  time  that  these  destruc- 
tive agencies  be  abolished  and  good  and  wholesome  patriotism 
instilled  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of  our  people.  We 
must  forever  cling  to  our  Constitution,  and  we  must  forever 
forbid  the  destruction  of  our  liberty  and  freedom  in  this 

Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Append.x  of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  an  article  \\Tittcn  by  Mr.  Adolph  Starr,  past  national 
chaplain  of  the  Navy  Club.  United  States  of  America,  which  is 
enlightening,  indeed,  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  and  liberty 
in  danger. 

The  article  follows: 

Fkeedom  and  Libertt  in  Danger 
(By  Adolph  Starr,  past  national  chaplain.  Navy  Club,  United  Stat«« 

Of  America) 

ACTING    LIKE    CHILDREN    WITH    NEW    TOYS 

TO  every  fair-minded  and  decent  person  freedom  and  liberty  are 
a  priceless  heritage.    We  Americans  have  gloried  In  our  liberties  and 
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th^  freedom  of  our  liv,-s.  but  many-and  I  must  say  even  too  "lany-  ' 
have  forgotten  how  much  we  have  pnid  fcr  our  f'^*^of".*"^i'°f^^y 
and  the  many  sacrinces  with  which  they  were  purchas-dL  We  have 
^n  acting  lUte  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  We  have  enjoyed  cur  free- 
dTni  and  cur  liberties  Just  as  though  they  were  present^  or  gift^ 
ihTch  carried  with  thtm  no  respect  lor  obligation,  and  we  have  l>een 
the  most  careless  and  foolish  spendthrifts  of  our  Inheritance.  Just 
like  the  prodigal  sen  mentioned  in  cur  Holy  Scripture  | 

Ot'R   HfMAN  GARDtNS   MUST  BE  WETOTO 

Too  many  of  us  seem  bored  to  sUnd  at  attention  when  "Our  flag 
Is  na-^slne  by  "     To<-  manv  of  us  are  reluctant  to  stand  when  the 
t*^  plays  the  Star-Spancled  Banner,  and  forget  that  It  represents 
the  ereatest  g.ft  of  civilization  since  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
frr  which  our  fcrefathcrs  died  that  we  might  live  In  the  "land  of  the 
Pilgrims'  pride"     More  than  at  any  previous  time  'no""-^ history 
ve*   more  than  ai.v  other  time  since  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  should    , 
wc  be   th/inkful  for  our  Inheritance  of  Uberty  and   freedom.     Yes.    | 
we  should  be  eaeer  to  stand  when  the  band  plays  °^J'^^^'-^^],,^^ 
them  and  when  the  flag  la  passing  by.  and  because  of  what  Old  Glotj    i 
means   to   us.     We   should   be   more   eager   to   learn   from   nature. 
Nature  never  prttend-s-     When  our  flower  garden  Is  Infected  with 
weeds  It  U  time  to  wetd  the  garden  before  the  Infestation  of  p<)  son 
weed  destroys  the  Howers  and  we  have  nothing  but  the  weed<=  left. 
And  so  It  is  with  the  flower  of  cur  manhood  and  our  wornnnhood. 
We  have  been  enjoying  liberty  and  freedom  without  dlsrlpJne.  and 
if  we  do  not  weed  our  human  garden  we  will,  eventually   like  the 
totalitarian  countries  of  Europe,  be  subjected  to  brutal  d'scipl\ijc 
without   liberty   and   without   freedom,   and   become   systcniatlcally 

hardened   to  brutality  

Those  totalitarian  countries  have  been  hardened  for  brutal  coni- 
b;v  and  we  ol  America  have  been  softened  through  cur  self-indul- 
Kence  and  Indifference  and  have  been  fast  losing  our  respect  for 
Hw  and  order,  respect  for  civility,  respect  fcr  our  traditions,  our 
Constitution,  and  the  Declaraiion  of  Independence  We  have  been 
teaching  our  children  disrc-pect  for  Americanism  and  have  allowed 
thr  weeds  of  communi.-^m.  fasci.sm,  and  other  "Lsras"  to  gri.w  up 
among  us  without  restraint  We  have  viewed  with  indulgence 
leaders  of  our  educational  and  industrial  systems  create  hatred  and 
race  prejudices  in  cur  beloved  America,  and  have  supinely  accepted 
trachers  ai.d  educators  of  subversive  doctrines  from  totalitarian 
countries  We  have  accepted  with  condonation  men  In  high  public 
cfflce  who  are  too  spineless,  too  weak,  and  too  reluctant  to  protest 
"  against  the  subversive  forces  and  are  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
destruction  of  our  democracy,  our  liberty,  and  cur  freedom  The 
Very  virtues  by  which  our  forefathers  were  dcanlnated.  who  by  their 
great  sacrifice  won  for  us  the  democracy  with  Utjerty  and  freedom, 
aid  which  we  still  enjoy  to  seme  extent,  have  been  depreciated  and 
disparaged  and  replaced  by  wisecracking  and  ridiculed  by  ignorant 
sophlstlcators  known  for  their  chicanery  and  prestidigitation. 

How  To  Insult  the  United  States— By  Henry  A. 

Wallace 
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Adolf  Hitler;  that  the  Republican  Party  represented  appeasement 
to  Hitler  and  was  backed  by  the  totalitarian  powers  of  Europe  We 
predict  the  popular  reaction  to  this  Insulting.  un-Amertcan  false- 
hood will  be  like  the  reaction  to  the  Wilson  folly  of  1918. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  long  be3u  notorious  for  a  fantastic  mind. 
He  is  the  great  droamer  of  our  secretaries  of  agriculture^  It  never 
would  occur  to  such  a  mind  that.  In  this  campaien.  the  Republican 
Party,  by  standing  fcr  individual  rights  and  liberties  against  restrlc- 
tlons  imposed  by  the  New  Deal,  by  standing  for  fiscal  honesty,  by 
standing  fcr  the  democracy  of  the  single  citizen  and  against  regi- 
mentation by  claF^es.  Is  closer  to  the  pure  democratic  cause  than 
the  New  Deal  candidate  or  his  record. 

It  is  plain  that  this  would  not  occur  to  him  becau.se  of  the  long 
and  unhappy  comparison  he  made  of  the  acts  cf  Fuehrer  Hlt.er  in 
Europe  and  President  Roosevelt  in  Washington.  To  anyone,  many 
comparisons  not  voiced  by  Mr  Wallace  spring  Instantly  to  mind. 

Mr  Rorsevelt  took  .^weeping  emergency  powers  over  American  IL^e 
In  1933  luBt  before  similar  powers  were  decreed  to  Hitler  in  uer- 
many  Mr  Rocscvelt  has  not  vlelded  many  of  these  powers,  the 
first  emergency  grants  of  their  kind  Ui  our  peacetime  history. 

Mr  Roosevelt,  so  far  as  he  could,  reduced  Congress  to  a  rtJbber 
stamp  to  O.  K.  his  exact  will.  What  comparison  does  this  suggest 
with  the  present  Reichstag?  „^o», 

Mr  Roosevelt  construct<,-d  a  law  to  enable  labor  unions  to  organ- 
ize the  country  and.  to  enforce  It.  set  up  a  labor  relations  organiza- 
tion whcse  membtrs  have  fflt  It  their  unswerving  duty  to  punish 
American  employers,  eusp'nd  certain  rithts  of  speech  and  trial,  and 
await  with  eagerness  the  coming  socialist  revolution  What  com- 
parison with  Nazi  Germany  is  possible  here? 

Mr  Rocsevelt  in  1938  atUmpted  to  purge  certain  leaders  ol  ms 
own  party  who  had  refused  to  surrender  all  their  independence  to 
his  wUhes     Hitler  would  have  approved  these  tactics. 

Mr  Roosevelt  still  has  fti^lest  powers  over  American  currency 
and  banking,  and  through  tl.e  N  R.  A.  he  looked  forward  to  the 
control  vested  at  Washington  Dvcr  American  business  and  Indixstry. 
Is  there  a  comparison  with  the  Reich's  economy  here? 

The  awfullest  thing  Hitler  has  done  was  to  pit  class  against  class 
en  a  bai-ls  of  race  prejudice.  That  the  President  has  not  done; 
but  how  much  less  a  wrong  was  It  to  cviltlvate  the  hatred  of  a 
class  for  another  c!a.«s  in  a  de-nocratic  nation? 

The  misrepresentation  In  tl_3  Wallace  speech  was  appalling  at 
some  points  His  statement  that  the  T  V.  A.  was  set  up  for  imil- 
tary  need,  for  inotance;  the  only  purpose  ever  stated  for  it  by 
President  Rocsevelt  was  yardstick  regulation  of  private  utility 
rates  If  military  need  had  b?en  the  necessity,  why  all  the  sales- 
men m  the  South  peddling  cherp  T  V  A.  power  from  door  to  door? 
Why  couldn't  it  have  kept  booiis  hcnestly  U  mUitary  need  was  the 

purpase?  ^  .,  .. 

Not  a  word  from  Secretary  Wallace  about  the  failures,  the 
retreats,  or  the  spending  A  promise  to  the  farmer  that  the  New 
Deal  would  send  him  more  cheeks  than  any  Republicans  would 
was  the  closest  he  came  to  one  of  the  biggest  issues,  no  matter  who 
Wins  the  election — economic  recc\cry. 

This  speech  must  h.ive  had  thj  Roosevelt  approval  It  sounds 
as  If  he  had  sucgested  many  of  th  ■  lines.  He  and  his  running  mate 
will  regret  It  if  we  know  the  American  people. 

Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
Internal  Strife— Part  Mil 


EOrrORIAL    FROM    THE    CLEVELAND    NEWS 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  News  of  August  30: 

[From  the  Cleveland  News  of  August  30.  1940] 

"HOW  TO  n*Stn.T  the  VTSTTTD  states"   BT   HENRT   a.  WALLACE 

A  more  arrogant  and  stupid  speech  has  not  been  made  in  recent 
Presidential  campaigns  than  that  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  last 
night  m  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Vice  President, 
which  had  been  voted  him  at  Chicago  by  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  against  the  apparent  will  of  the  Democratic  Convention 

It  was  also  a  dangerous  speech  politically  Mr.  Wallaces  late 
father  could  have  told  hte  bumptious  son  of  a  piece  of  American 
history  to  the  candidate's  profit.  The  elder  Wallace,  a  Republican 
editor  took  part  in  the  backfire  to  Woodrow  Wilsons  unhappy 
aroeai  to  the  voters  in  1918  to  elect  Democrats  to  Congress,  be- 
cause they  would  prosecute  tbe  World  War  more  vigorously  than 

F^  Presidents  have  been  rebuked  by  the  people  as  President 
Wilson  wa»— the  Republican  landslide  of  1920  really  started  with 
the  victories  in  the  1918  Congress  election.  Or  more  deservedly 
rebuked  for  patriotism  In  America  has  never  been  a  party  Issue  and. 
God  wuilng.  it  never  will  be  unless  loud  blunderers  Uke  the  younger 
Wallace  get  into  a  majority.  

For  S«aTt«ry  Wallace  last  night  set  up  the  theory  that  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt   really   was  running  for   tills  third   term   against 
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Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  m  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  entitled  "The 
International  Situation."  This  article  appeared  In  the  Na- 
tional Message,  the  official  organ  of  the  British-Israel  World 
Federation,  under  date  of  November  23.  1925.  It  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  American-Israel  Movement,  located  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  front  page  of  this  pamphlet  shows  the  battle  map  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  with  arrows  pointing  from  Ethiopia  toward 
the  Sudan;  and  with  three  arrows  pointing  from  Persia.  Si- 
beria, and  Tobolsk,  toward  Iraq  and  Arabia.  There  are  also 
three  arrows  pointing  from  Moscow,  central  Europe,  and 
southern  Europe  toward  Syria,  and  one  arrow  from  Libya, 
pointing  toward  Egypt.  This  map  is  therefore  to  show  the 
direction  of  attack  on  these  British  Mandates,  as  prophesied 
by  the  British-Israel  World  Federation. 

What  is  our  position  in  this  battle  plan  of  British-Israel? 
Our  position  Is  supposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain, 
to  war  in  the  Sudan.  EgjTt,  Arabia.  Iraq,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
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against  all  the  world  powers.  It  will  require  a  large  army  to 
fight  the  world,  so  I  am  not  astonished  when  the  Chief  insists 
that  we  call  out  40.000.000  men  to  fight  for  the  British-Israel 
World  Fedt  ration.  All  of  this  is  to  establish  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital  of  the  world  and  the  center  of  this  world  government 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Our  Army  will  travel  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean  to  India  and  the  South  African  British  possessions, 
such  as  Tanganyika  and  Rhodesia,  from  which  attack  will  be 
launched  against  the  forces  that  are  supposed  to  attack  this 
little  parcel  of  land  lying  on  each  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  This 
might  seem  like  a  cr.^zy  plan,  but  it  is  that  which  the  British- 
Israel  and  Great  Britain  have  in  mind  in  this  war. 

I  have  described  the  map  and  shall  now  insert  the  article 
which  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  pamphlet. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  international  situation.     The 
attention  of  the  world  has  been  drawn  IrresLstibly  to  Italy  by  the 
movements  of  Italy.     This  Is  focused  at  the  moment  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Ethiopia.    We  have  not  dealt  at  large  with  this  matter,  and 
we   have   avoided   having   much   discussion   on   It    In   the   National 
Message      It  Is  important,  and  the  events  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
imponance      But.  after   all.   It   Is  but  a  detail   of   the   larger   plan. 
Italy    is   moving;    Russia    is   quiescent,   and   Germany    active   only 
within  her  own  boundaries.    We  consider  that  Italy  Is  less  of  a 
menace  to  ultimate  world  peace  than  either  Ru.ssla  or  Germany. 
We  turn  to  our  Book  and  there  find  our  instructions      We  give,  in 
connection  with  this  article,  a  map  of  the  heart  of  the  world.     We 
call   to  mind  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  world  s  population      We  further  call  to  mind  that  the 
Great   Pyramid   is   the   center   of   the   land   surface   of   the   world 
Around  those  two  centers,  including  them,  we  find  the  mandated 
territories  and  possessions  of  Britain.     Taking  Jerusalem  as  a  center.    , 
and    locking    eastward    and    north    and    south,    we    have    Palest  ne.    , 
SansOordania,  Iraq.  Arabia.     Again  taking  our  stand  at  Jermalen.    , 
and  looking  southward,  we  have  Egypt  and  the  Sudan;  with  the    : 
countries  liyond  that  we  do  not  now  deal:  they  do  "ot  come  Into 
the  picture      The  map  shows  the  British  mandated  territories  and 
p^^i-lons  as  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  this  ^'^^y^Zrr.i^^r'^tZ 
bos.^sses  them  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now  will  dominate  the 
World      God  has  *aid  that  Israel  shall  po.sso.s  them.     ^^^  Relieve 
That  the  Celto-Saxcn  world   Is  Israel.    Therefore.  Israel,  the  sons 
of  Abraham    Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  Ishmael.  *ill  possess  the  Ian d^ 

But  Italy  has  announced  the  Intention  to  regain  '■^at  which  once 
con.=tltuted  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.     That  is  plain    [ 
enough  and  needs  no  explanation. 

Russia  has  long  announced  her  Intention  and  bar;  every  plan  made 
to  take  possession  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  Palestine,  at  the  least. 
That  also  is  historic,  plain,  and  needs  no  interpretation. 

Germany,  in  the  la.^t  war.  made  a  definite  attempt  to  hold  the 
land  which,  through  Turkey,  she  had  occupied.  She  last  the  ^ar 
but  not  the  cause,  and  has  by  no  means  given  up  hope  or  intention 
In  regard  to  such  possession.  v,,„tr,rv 

Th^  Bible  takes  knowledge  of  all  this,  and  prewrltes  the  history 
of  the  threefold  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land.  The 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiel  are  very  defl  ite 
on  the  matter  We  shall  later  quote  the  nece.ssary  P^^^^^ff^^  nf  tm^ 
trate  this  The  minor  prophets  have  had  very  clear  vision  of  this 
unheaval  -is  they  had  very  clear  vision  of  that  upheaval  which 
ended  in  t^  SrucUon  of  Jerusalem.  We  recommend  the  reader 
to  turr^  to  Joel  and  read  that  wonderful  prophecy  In  n^y^opv  of 
the  Oxford  Bible  it  begins  at  page  1112.  It  embraces  less  than  four 
pages  and  can  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  I  would  recommend  then 
fhat  the  reader  should  turn  to  Zecharlah.  chapter  XII,  and  read 
!t  to  the'^nd  In  my  copy  It  Is  P^^^  ^''^f^^^^^'Te'/^^-^^^i 
naees  of  the  Bible  embrace  It  all.  In  chapter  XIV.  veri^  2.  tnere 
S  ?hls?tatem?nt  -For  I  will  f^«ther  all  nations  against^  Jerusalem 
to  battle,'  NOW,  this  Is  a  prophecy  which  would  "0^^^?,^^,^,^°.^"^ 
former  period  of  world  history.  It  is  a  prophecy  which  ^111  fit  no 
future  period  of  the  world  history.  It  is  a  prophecy  which  will 
have  fulfillment  now.  ♦-.-runrv  now 

All  nations,  then,  are  to  be  gathered  «f  >"^;jf,^;4";V  T^^el 
under  the  Briti-sh  throne,  which  has  Jerusalem  for  Wl'^^^'^'^^^^'l^ 
crouDs  will  move  against  this  territory,  with  the  »n^e"tion  oi 
^ccu?  ing  the  whole^or  a  part  thereof.  ^'^^J,  «"l°7|.,^^,'i^r,,^'"Th: 
the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  (Moscow)  and  T^'»'«V  <^^**°'^^  Ji^d 
second  group  listed  are  Persia.  Ethiopia,  and  L  b> a^  iSids  the 
group  listed   are   Gomer    (Middle   Europe)    and    a      h  s  bands,   the 

thit^»'!^h"h  iSlds  Ethlopl.  aod  Ubya  will  be  ".rchmg  toward 

|g£Mca^nr^2^s.?;^!:»rd'r.i^^^ 

"'-SVoUowlng  Pas'^fges  fiirnish  those  ^talls: 

'•And  say    Thus  salth  the  Lord  ooa.   oenom.  *  »*"  «»6 
O  Cod,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal: 


"And  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  Into  thy  Jaws,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  forth  and  all  thine  army,  horses  and  horsemen  all 
of  them  clothed  with" all  sorts  of  armour,  even  a  great  company  with 
bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them  handling  swords. 

•Persia.  Ethiopia,  and  Libya  with  them:  aU  of  them  with  shield 

^"•^Gom^^  and  all  his  bands:  the  house  of  Togarinah  of  the  north 
quarters,  and  all  his  bands:  and  many  people  with  thee.  — E^Kiei 

xxxvlil:3-6. 

The  Lord's  army  who  shall  oppose  them  are: 

••Shetaa  and  Dedan.  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshlsh.  with  all  the 
young  lions  thereof,  shall  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a 
FpoiP  Hast  thou  gathered  thv  company  to  take  a  prey?  To  carry 
away  silver  and  gold,  to  take  away  cattle  and  goods,  to  take  a  great 
spoil? — Ezektel  xxxviil:13.  ,^    .         ,      .  .  „ 

The  gathering  of  the  nations  Is  expected  and  provided  against  oy 
the   Lord;    the   King   of    l.-^racl:  „     v.  ..i       »„h 

"For  I  win  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle,  ana 
the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  the  houses  rifled,  and  the  women 
ravished;  and  half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  and  the 
residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the  city. 

-Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations, 
as  when  he  fought  In  the  day  of  battle."— Zecharlah  xlv:2-3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  make  no  comments  on  this  article, 
except  to  say  that  this  is  a  description  of  the  coming  war 
that  is  planned  to  take  place  in  Egypt.  I  shall  now  include 
excerpts  from  other  articles,  giving  the  names  of  the  maga- 
zines, so  that  those  who  read  may  be  better  informed  of  the 
most  devilifch  plot  which  has  ever  been  evolved  by  the  brain 
of  man.  ., 

I  now  quote  from  "The  hand  of  God  in  the  White  House. 

by  Edna  Handler: 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ordained  and  used  by  God  to  t>e  His  execu- 

!    tlve— to  be  the  leader  and  deliverer  of  His  people    (like  Moses)    to 

I    deliver  them  out  of  the  depres.slon  and  out  of  chaos. 

!       Only   the   hand   of  God  could   have  delivered   this  nvan   out  ol 

i   the  net  of  the  Chaldeans.     But  he  stood  alone  like  a  Christian 

statesman  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  people^    Just  he  an?  Ooa— 

no    •party  man"  or  organization  could  boast.     Just  the  hand  of  CJoa 

put   him   on   the   throne. 

I  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  the  White  House.  From  the  day 
the  shield  of  David  and  seal  of  Solomon  was  discovered  on  the 
porte-cochere  of  the  White  House  kitchen.  President  Roosevelt  has 
been  accused  of  placing  the  Jew  sign  on^^PO-thing:  The  six- 
pointed  .star  rightfully  belongs  to  us.  and  George  Washington  or- 
l  dered  it  on  the  White  House  pillar,  and  It  was  not  an  accident 
'  that  Betsy  RobS.  whose  father  and  family  were  the  makers  of  the 
flr<t  Stars  and  Stripes;  Betsy  changed  the  star  to  the  five-pointed 
star  but  God  meant  it  to  be  so  We.  "the  preserved  of  Israel, 
were  lost  and  hidden  until  a  time  appointed  to  be  revealed^ 

With  the  David  shield.  Solomons  seal,  the  great  pyramid  mes- 
sage. "A  memorial  forever."  told  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  fourth 
chapter,  and  this  pyramid  coming  out  on  the  new  $1  bill  with  the 
slx-polnted  star,  all  has  great  significance. 

•All  the  shields  of  the  earth  belongeth  unto  Me.  salth  the  Lord, 
and  when  the  standard  and  the  ensign  Is  set  up,  ye  shaU  know 
your  redemption  draweth  nigh  "  The  reason  this  obver.se  side  of 
!he  seal  Is  only  on  the  $1  bill  is  because  "Christ  and  His  people  are 
one  "  On  our  early  coin  with  the  13  links  of  chain,  and  n  the 
renter  of  the  coin  •We  are  '^ne,"  and  on  the  other  side  it  was 
wrmen  Mind  your  own  business-  Our  shield  and  all  the  shields 
of  the  nation  teil  their  story  In  my  new  book.  Unveiling  of  Israel, 
many  startling  thmgs.     A  great  prophecy  has  Just  been  revealed. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  a  book  entitled  "The  House  of 

Israel": 

Much  is  made  of  the  "perpetuity  of  the  Davldlc  throne."  K  the 
Davidic  throne  was  to  be  established  forever,  then  It  must  be 
found  .somewhere  now.  The  English  throne  must  there^°«  he  the 
throne  of  David,  and  King  George  the  seed  of  David,  for  does  not 
the  Scripture  sav  that  •David  shaU  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel"?     (Jer.  33:  17.  20^21.) 

I  shall  now  quote  an  excerpt  from  Time,  of  September  16, 
1936,  by  Mrs.  Edna  Handler,  whose  husband,  I  believe,  was  a 
prominent  Jew: 

"The  coming  of  the  Lord  •  •  •  Great  confusion  upon  earth 
•  •  •  September  16  1936."  was  announceo  last  year  in  Man- 
hattan by  a  Mrs  Edna  Handler  in  volume  1.  No.  1.  of  a  magazine 
called  the  Piophet.  Last  week  Mrs.  Handler  turned  "P,»°  the 
news  again,  conducting  a  "week  of  prophecy"  In  Town  H«ill  daily 
donning  a  white  veil  and  prophesying  for  the  25  to  100  people 
who  dropped  In.  admission  free,  to  hear  her.         ^  _,^  „     .  .  ^<^h 

Edna  Bindler  is  the  white-haired  Intense-eyed  widow  of  a  r.ch 
diamond  merchant  Until  2  years  ago  she  lived  In  a  mansion,  ft^ll 
of  eUt  and  marble  which  John  D.  Rockefeller  built  years  ago  in 
West  Flf^y-fourth  Street  for  his  son,  John  D..  Jr.  She  now  dwells 
Tnd  conducts  prophetic  services  for  V-^^Jl-^^^^iS^^^j;;^;"  ^ 
lushlv  furnished  duplex  studio  in  West  Flfty-.seventh  otreet,  ^ 
nelghborhcS  in  which  flourish  many  swamls  and  fa  th  healers^ 

Mrs  Bandler  prophesies  In  a  helter-skelter  fiow  of  words  which 
mJiy  a  liitener  last  wetk  found  incoherent.    Several  of  Her  idea. 
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accord  with  those  of  British  "Pyramldologlsts,"  who  believe  that  In 
the  courses  of  masonry  and  many  tunnels  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheopa  are  to  be  found  prophecies  of  the  world's  history  until 
the  year  2045.  Pyramldologlsts  thought  September  16.  1936  was 
to  be  epochal  for  the  world,  but  Prophetrens  Handler  now  denies 
that  she  predicted  anything  like  the  worlds  end.  She  Insists. 
however,  that,  known  only  to  her.  300.000  people  were  slaughtered 
on  Mt   Carmel  on  that  date.    Sample  Handler  prophecies: 

Fascist*  are  the  Phillstir.es.  Mussolini  is  the  Biblical  "beast  of 
the  iron  teeth."  and  he  will  take  over  Spain. 

The  12  mo«t  powerful  nations  on  earth  are  the  12  tribes  of  Israel. 
of  which  Prophetress  Bandler  will  Identify  only  England  (Ephralm), 
Prance  (Reuben),  the  United  States  (Manasseh). 

President  Roosevelt,  to  be  the  last  United  States  President.  Is 
Gods  anointed.  Because  he  Is  divinely  ordained,  and  also  because 
man's  span  Is  70  years,  the  President  will  tte  allowed  to  appoint 
as  many  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  he  pleases. 

The  world's  redemption  will  come  through  love.  "I'm  giving  the 
last  love-call  for  the  world  heton  the  tribulation  comes  " 

When  all  communications  tsetween  the  United  States  and  Europe 
are  cut  off.  when  radios  go  det^d.  when  we  are  forbidden  by  decree 
to  speak  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  David.  Duke  of  Wlnd-^or.  takes 
an  airplane  to  Jerusalem,  then  we  will  know  the  conflict  is  at 
hajid. 

This  will  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of  the  British-Israel 
World  Pederation,  an  organization  which  is  widely  distributed 
into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Nation.  These  subversive 
teachings  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  creation  of  a 
world  government,  with  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  should 
now  be  clear  to  all  who  read  this  message.  This  movement 
has  infiltrated  our  churches,  schools,  and  even  the  Army 
itself,  as  this  quotation  clearly  reveals: 

More  than  a  year  has  passed,  but  at  last  we  have  secured,  through 
the  help  of  Mr.  C.  H  U.  Poster,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Kes- 
wick convention,  testimonials  from  several  men  of  high  rank  In 
the  British  military  and  naval  service,  which  we  Intend  placing  In 
the  hands  of  every  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  As 
a  foretaste  of  what  our  readers  are  to  receive  in  the  next  months 
from  the  publication  of  these  wonderful  stories  of  God's  dealing  in 
the  lives  of  great  men  of  emplrt-.  we  quote  a  sentence  or  two,  from 
the  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  Harry  H  Stlleman  which  accompanied 
the  manuscript  "I  sena  It  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  my  ex- 
perience as  a  reconciled  sinner  may  help  some  brother  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  his  rebellion  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jestis.  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and 
accept  from  these  pierced  hands  God's  gift  of  eternal  life"  These 
admirals  and  these  generals  are  men  who  won  their  promotions 
and  highest  honors  In  the  Great  War  Their  testimonies  are  go- 
ing to  l)e  of  great  Interest,  heart  warming,  thrilling  words  to  put 
Into  the  hands  of  young  people. 

This  movement  is  very  subtle,  and  on  its  face  appears  to  be 
a  Christian  movement.  We  must,  however,  take  Into  consid- 
eration that  the  people  who  fight  and  die  in  this  war  are  not 
only  Christians,  but  Include  other  creeds  and  races  as  well. 
We  will  conscript  an  army  today,  not  to  protect  America,  for 
we  are  not  threatened.  We  will  instead  organize  an  army  to 
flght  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Can  we 
hope  to  succeed  in  this  war,  facing  as  we  will  all  nations  in 
the  world?  The  answer  is  absolutely  "No."  We  should, 
therefore,  make  it  our  business  to  build  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States,  wash  our  hands  of  this  deadly  international 
intrigue  that  is  enshrouding  common  sense  and  sound  rea- 
soning. And  this  may  be  done,  as  I  have  said  many,  many 
times,  by  returning  to  our  fundamental  teachings  and  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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I  From  the  Lynchburg   (Va  )    Advance! 

DBATT   or   WEALTH 

Becatiae  consideration  of  htunan  life  should  come  before  consid- 
eration of  human  possessions,  m.any  have  long  wondered  why  tbo 
etneigency  of  war  should  be  considered  as  JusUfylrg  the  ccnscrip- 
tlcn  of  manpower  and  not  the  conscription  of  wealth,  why  one  man 
should  be  taken  to  strugcle,  to  suffer,  perchance  to  die.  for  the 
common  good,  while  another  Is  permitted  to  remain  at  home  ac- 
quiring possessions. 

Of  course,  wealth  Is  conscripted,  and  not  Just  during  emergencies. 
Wealth  Is  ccnscrlpted  yenr  in  nnd  year  out  during  peacetime  as 
well  as  during  wartime.  Taxation  Is  nothing  save  con.-^crlptlon  of 
wealth;  and  wartime,  bringing  Increased  public  expenditure,  brings 
also  Increased  conscrlptlc:i  of  wealth 

The  objection  raised  to  Government  taking  over  of  Industry  dur- 
ing war  IS  hot  actuated  by  any  desire  to  save  wealth  from  whatever 
amount  of  conscription  is  necessary.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  power-loving  bureaucrats  at  wars  er.d  would  net  dtmobilize 
Industry,  and  during  war's  progress  would  operate  it  with  that  lack 
of  efficiency   which   characterizes   political   bureaucracy 

Lalxjr,  too.  finds  a  cause  for  objection  If  factories  are  con- 
scripted, obviously  the  labor  to  run  the  factories  should  be  con- 
scripted To  make  conscription  of  Industn,-  work.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  operatives  In  the  factories  be  compenFated  at  nearer  20 
cents  a  day  than  the  $20  a  day  many  demandf*d  during  the  last  war. 
And  under  Industrial  conscription  labor  will  make  no  demands. 
The  laborer  will  be  told  where  he  is  to  work,  when  he  is  to  work,  and 
how  long  he  is  to  work 

In  this  con.scrlptlon  of  wealth  business  like  in  the  "soak  the  rich" 
tax  policies,  it  happens  that  the  wealthy  are  not  the  only  ones  hit. 
The  less  wealthy  and  the  poor  get  hit.  too — and  because  there  are 
more  of  them  they  get  hit  hardest  Maybe  totalitarianism  will 
come  for  us:  certainly  some  New  Deal  policies  have  been  In  that 
direction:  but  the  poor  man  who  thinks  It  will  Injure  only  his  rich 
nelKhbor.  the  laborer  who  thinks  only  employers  need  be  concerned, 
the  farmer  who  expects  only  th''  "city  slicker"  to  suffer — all  these 
and  any  like  them  will  find  they  have  been  sadly  mistaken. 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  th*^  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance: 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sprakor.  today  we  beerln  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  first  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion of  men  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  ever  to 
be  enacted,  if  it  shall  be  enacted,  into  law. 

On  this  momeniotis  proposal  our  people  are  radically 
divided.  Today  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  newspaper- 
man in  my  district  which  shows  a  profound  grasp  of  the 
fundamentals  involved  in  this  proposed  legislation  and  intel- 
ligently constructive  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The 
letter,  which  I  commend  to  your  care/ul  consideration,  is  as 
follows: 

The  St.  Claibsvilli  Gazettb-Cusoniclk  Poblishtng  Co., 

St.  Clairrville.  Ohio,  September  3.  1940. 
Hon    Earl  R.  Lewis. 

House   Ofhcc  Building.   Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Deak  Congrzssman:  Since  conscription  seems  to  be  the  key- 
note of  Conpress.  I  am  making  herewith  a  suggestion  which  mli;ht 
not  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  l)€fore.  but  one  which.  I 
believe.  Is  of  sufQclent  Impoitance  to  merit   some  thought 

As  a  thinker  you  have  prot>ably  considered  this  bill  from  many 
angles.  Have  ycu  thought,  though,  what  these  young  draftees 
will  do  when  they  are  released  from  1  year  of  compulsory  military 
training?  Will  they  get  their  same  Jobs  back  if  they  are  now  em- 
ployed'    My  best  guess  would  be  "No"     Emphatically. 

And  what  cf  the  t)oy  who  Is  trying  to  learn  a  trade?  Let  us  say 
he  Is  a  machinist  or  an  apprenticed  printer.  What  machine  shop 
or  print  shop  would  attempt  to  hold  a  situation  open  for  1  year 
while  Uncle  Sam  Is  making  a  lad  learn  the  manual  of  arms?  It 
would  not  be  possible,  and  is.  therefore,  a  hardship  upon  a  lad 
with  an  eye  to  the  future. 

There  are  mcny  other  objections  to  conscription,  but  this  one 
seem':  to  me  to  be  the  greatest. 

There  is  one  solution  to  this  problem.  Recent  figures  show  us 
that  there  are  today  in  these  United  States  some  10  000  000  unem- 
ployed and  some  18.000.000  on  relief.  Now  comes  conscription  to 
take  a  cross-section  of  this  group,  cutting  likewise  into  that  group 
cf  young  men  now  galnfuUy  employed.     In  a  democracy  such  as 
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oxffs  one  cannot  draw  class  barriers  and  say,  "Tou  have  a  Job.  so 
we  wont  take  you;  but  watch  us  take  your  neighbor."  Comes 
that  day  and  you'll  have  nets  comparable  to  those  in  New  York 
during  Civil  War  days  when  the  rich  were  able  to  buy  a  substitute 
and  the  poor  lads  had  to  go.  So  well  have  to  take  them  all.  and 
in  so  doing  well  hamper  industry  by  taking  young  men  trained 
In  commerce  and  in  industry  that  Is  of  vital  interest  to  any 
country  in  peace  or  v.ar  or  in  preparation  for  war. 

Let  us  a.«sume  that  in  the  next  2  years  we  still  have  a  democracy 
or  a  quasi  demticracy.  Without  a  dictatorship  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  place  men  inu;-tered  out  cf  the  Army  back  into  industry 
without  disrupting  business,  causing  hard  feelings  among  cm- 
nlorees  and  In  fact  It  could  not  be  done  without  a  direct  order 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  employer.  Simply 
because  a  man  walks  up  to  the  employees'  entrance  and  shakes  an 
honorable  discharge  under  the  nose  of  the  boss  does  not  mean  he 
will  t>e  as  welcome  as  the  ffowers  of  spring.  And  by  the  time  this 
happens  too  often,  organized  labor  wiU  probably  have  something 
to  eav  about  it.  too. 

The  onlv  answer  to  a  dimcult— and  one  might  add— embarrass- 
Ine  oroblem  is  a  well-paid  professional  army.  It  will  be  more 
efficient  less  expensive,  and  certainly  more  to  the  public  taste. 
Of  course,  this  brings  up  the  cost  chart.    L«fs  see  what  that  might 

be 

What  Is  the  cost  of  a  nonprofessional  army?  An  army  of  some 
4  000  000  men  like  that  ccnscrlpted  for  service  In  the  World  War— 
the  cost  of  the  Army  after  It  has  been  mustered  out  and  sent  back 

^°Vvr'hJv"e  siint  nearly  $9,000,000,000  for  disability  and  pensions 
to  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents.  And  in  the  next  20 
vears  we  -hall  have  spent  another  tlO.000.000  000.  and  in  the  suc- 
reedinK  20  vears  or  60  years  after  the  armistice  of  1918.  the  grand 
total  of  more  than  $25.000  000.000  wiU  have  been  spent  in  wages 
and  indirect  subsidies  to  the  conscripted  men  who  carried  rifles 
and  foucht  in  the  trenches. 

The  cost  of  a  conscripted  army  following  the  Civil  War  was  stag- 
gering: even  last  year  (1939)  we  paid  over  $33,000,000  to  soldiers  and 

^^We  * te°paying  $125  000,000  for  Spanish-American  War  pensions. 

Since  1890.  or  the  last  50  years,  we  have  never  had  less  than 
500  000  pensioners  on  the  public  pay  roll  and  many  times  it  has 
been  nearer  to  1.000.000.  And  at  no  time  during  this  50-year  period 
have  we  paid  out  less  than  $106,000,000.  And  at  no  time  in  tho 
last  20  yours  has  this  cost  been  under  $300,000,000  per  year. 

These  expenditures  are  purely  for  paying  for  a  war  that  has 
been  ended  They  do  net  include  the  wages  of  the  Army  under 
arms,  nor  the  cost  of  building  tanks,  nor  that  of  new  mechanized 
units,  nor  the  cost  of  rifles,  machine  ginis,  and  sidearms  It  docs 
not  include  the  cost  of  on.>  Missouri  mule.  It  is  the  cost  of  a^  ar 
that  is  over,  written  cff  the  bocks,  closed  to  the  pages  of  history. 
And  yet  it  has  cost  millions  of  dollars.  We  have,  in  effect,  been 
paying  men  for  not  fighting,  for  not  carrying  a  rifle,  for  not  running 
a  machine  gun.  or  steering  a  tank.  ♦  „_ 

If  It  is  CO  ra.sy  for  us  to  pay  men  for  not  fighting,  why  cannot  we 
pay  them  fcr  being  prepared  to  fight  if  the  need  arises? 

It  h^  been  exp^slly  slated  that  an  army  of  500.000  men.  properly 
equipped  with  mechanized  equipment,  would  be  a  sufficient  number 
to  in-ure  this  country  against  invasion,  provided,  of  course,  that  an 
air  corps  second  to  none  In  the  world  were  provided  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  this  army 

Such  an  army,  assuming  that  all  these  men  were  to  get  $45  per 
mcnth.  would  cost  only  $270000.000  yearly  in  wages.  Officers  sal- 
aries would,  of  course,  be  ever  and  above  this  figure 

In  other  words,  one-thirtieth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  con- 
scripted army  cf  20  vears  ago.  Would  anyone  object  to  a  professional 
army  ready  to  fight,  at  10  percent  less  than  the  cost  of  a  con- 
■crip'ed  army,  fighting  because  It  Is  forced  to  fight,  often  against  its 

""since^we  must  have  an  Army  and  we  all  assume  rather  l^elatedly 
that  this  18  the  case,  what  would  be  ^o"^ ';^^»1  "^  P^°^^'tl°J'^X^t 
bearing  In  mind  th"  figures  here  set  forth?    Some  ^^  ,f;,  JJ^f.'J^ 

armies  have  been  prcfe.sslonal  armies.  Of  ^o"^^' ^^"^J^.f  ^^^^ ^rSe 
argument  that  professional  soldiers  do  not  fight  as  well  as  triose 
m?n  who  battle  because  of  their  patriotism.  But  o^^J^c  other 
hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  modern  warfare  few  S^perais 
are  taken  from  the  clerk's  desk  or  from  the  bankers  ^«f  "  P/°- 
fesslonal  leadership  is  pood  enough  to  entrust  the  lUure  of  a 
ccuntry's  welfare  to,  why  is  not  the  professional  ca%alr>man,  air- 
man   or  buck  private  capable  of  following  this  leadership  even  if  he 

Is  paid  for  fighting?  ^    w    »    *v,    »   i#   tv...   fr^t 

There  is  very  little  question  In  my  mind  but  that  if  thejoot 
soldier-and  I  mean  the  infantryman-were  given  a  basic  jage  of. 
say,  $40  to  $45  per  month,  and  others  such  as  mechanics  and  skilled 
laborers  paTd  in  accordance,  and  a  merit  ^V*^^^?^,  ^^'^P'-^f"  i^^^/?: 
pensation  for  advancement  instaUed,  an  Arniy  of  1^2?° f^il'^rv^st na^d 
be  rai-sed  In  a  fortnight,  signed  for.  sealed,  and  ^^fl'^^'-f.^Pf^^f^^g 
With  modern  warfare  what  it  Is  today,  it  seems  to  me  that  modes 
Of  pioJeTure  are  outmoded  overnight.  Certainly  tactics  and  prob- 
ablV  even  tank  and  motorized  unit  attack  and  deployment  do  vary 
from  month  to  month  as  the  present  European  war  has  conclusively 

^Tf^^u  were  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  or  a  finger  amputated,  you  would 
mo*t  hkely  go  to  the  dentLst  or  physician  with  a  steady,  active  prac- 
Uc"  You'lould  hardly  go  to  the  retired  Practitioner  who  was  no^ 
right  up  to  the  minute.  This  Is  because  a  sore  tooth  or  an  ml^^a 
finger  are  of  vital  important  to  you.  But  when  my  life  depends 
up6n  an  army.  Id  like  to  know  protection  was  to  be  given  by  a  gen- 


eral staff  and  an  nrmv  that  didn't  have  to  think  twice,  or  blunder 
through  a  second  Bull  Run  to  win  a  war. 

You  might  throw  up  your  arms  in  holy  horror  nnd  say.  But  tnis 
will  cost  a  lot  of  money."  Certainly  it  will  cost  money.  War  and 
armies  alwavs  cost  money.  But  this  country  has  millions  for  the 
W.  P.  A  and  the  C.  W.  A.  and  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  R/.  C^-  and 
every  other  alphabetical  bureau  in  Washington.  And  yet.  basically, 
none  of  theso  are  relatively  cnc-tcnth  as  ImPJ^rtant  as  a  modern 
mechanized  highlv  mobile  army  of  some  500.000  men— not  5.000.000 
conscripts  who  are  falling  all  over  each  other  In  an  effort  to  get  out 
cf  somebody  elses  way  to  get  whcie  they  feel  ^^ey  have  to  go  And 
don't  forget  that  we  had  imllicns  for  the  Army  in  1917  o"d  mil- 
lions more  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  bonus.     Add  it  all  up 

and  vou  get  the  same  answer — money.  

My  sole  contention  is  that  a  professional  army  would  give  us  more 
protection,  less  confusion,  and  would  at  the  same  time  create  more 
professional  opportunities  in  the  Army  while  at  the  same  instant 
it  would  not  disrupt  occupational  and  professional  employment  in 
other  fields.  At  the  same  time  we  could  save  our  faces,  and  main- 
tain our  democratic  standard  of  living  by  simply  saying  to  the  young 
and  middle-aged  man:  "The  Army  will  give  you  a  Job— yes.  lor  t lie 
next  20  years  and  then  a  modest  retirement.     \ou  protect  us  and 

we  taxpayers  will  protect  you."  . 

And  that,  mv  dear  Congressman  Lewis,  is  this  country  editors 
Idea  of  Just  what  this  might  develop  into,  without  confusion  \^ith- 
out  resentment,  without  placing  democracy  in  Jeopardy— but  prob- 
ably won't. 

Sincerely  yours.  j_  ^_  fluhaett. 


Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN- THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DAILY  METAL  TRADE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so 
much  opposition  by  the  consumers,  dealers,  and  many  coal 
operators  to  the  application  of  the  proposed  price  schedules, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  again  forego  its  autocratic 
imposition  of  coal-price  regulations. 

I  submit  an  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  Daily  Metal 
Tiade. 

1  From  the  Dally  Metal  Trade  of  August  20.  19401 
rrrt'MiNous  coal  act  appears  to  have  struck  another  snao 
The  Bituminous  Coal  Act  has  struck  another  snag.  Another  post- 
ponement of  the  date  of  its  effectiveness  has  moved  it  back  another 
month  nearer  the  November  election  day.  Interior  Secretary  Ickes 
Coa  Division  has  Just  announced  that,  instead  of  the  proposed 
minimum-pr?ce  schedules  taking  effect  September  3  they  will  not 
Slcome  Effective  until  October  1.  Some  shrewd  observers  believe 
?hernever  will  be  allowed  to  take  effect-politics.  At  the  same 
time  Ickes  al=o  postponed  the  deadline  for  filing  appeals  from  the 
price  findings  to  August  30.  In  this  latter  case  the  Secretary  ap- 
pears to  hav-e  overruled  Director  Howard  Gray,  of  the  Coal  Division. 
Who  just  the  other  day  notified  the  Youngstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  it  1.S  too  late  to  file  its  proposed  appeal  against  the  price 
schedule  which  would  hog-tle  the  industrial  Maljonlng  and  She- 
naneo  Vallevs  and  undo  their  years-old  established  ex-Ohio  River 
coal  rates.  Gruy  said  he  had  so  ruled  June  4— but  nobody  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  of  it  before  this  time. 

So  now  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act.  loaded  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic dvnamite.  has  come  out  Into  the  open  for  Just  what  every  well- 
Dosted  riian  knew  it  was— another  New  Deal  political  football  In  the 
effort  to  garner  votes  among  the  union  pressure  groups.  Senator 
OUFFEY  had  as  little  to  do  with  his  so-called  act  as  any  man  In  the 
street  He  simply  handed  in  the  bill  hatched  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
head  of  the  miners'  union  and  hatcher  of  that  hermaphrodite 
C  I  O-S  W  O  C.  The  stench  of  "pressure  group"  politics  has 
never  been  wiped  from  the  Coal  Control  Act  by  any  number  of 
New  Deal  apologies.  Now  it  stands  naked  and  exposed  as  merely 
a  New  Deal  vote-getting  adjunct— which  it  always  has  been.  And 
no  one  knows  that  better  than  Senator  Joe  Gutfet,  of  Pfnnsy  - 
vania.  now  vainly  trying  to  cling  to  the  outer  rim  cf  Pennsylvania 
New  Deal  p<jlitlcs. 

Director  Gray  also,  at  the  same  time  as  Ickes'  postponement  an- 
nouncement came  out  Friday,  made  public  "findings  of  fact  upoix 
whichTe  based  his  price  schedules  for  the  sale  of  bituminous  fuel 
at  the  mines.  In  his  findings  the  Director  announces  the  dls- 
covery  that  coal  producers  have  charged  lower  f^  o.  b.  Prices  as 
their  coal  moved  farther  away  from  the  mines  and  met  add  tlon^ 
r^ketmg  competition  from  other  fields.    Which  raises  the  question 
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whether  the  Dtrrctor  eTer  before  h«l  dlseoTered  that  In  m«r- 
t.fUn>i  almost  every  line  of  produce  or  manufacture  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  -abKorblng  part  of  toe  freight"  In  order  to  meet  fierce 
competUlon  abroad.  When  Texas  wherxt  meet*  Iowa  wh«at  at 
Chicago  when  Florida  orange*  meet  CaUfomia  oranges  at  Cin- 
cinnati.'when  Chicago  steel  meets  Pittsburgh  steel  at  Detroit  in 
days  of  keen  competition,  it  Is  a  safe  bet  there  are  freight  ab- 
sorption* ■  Gray  calls  thi«  'lowertng  t  o  b  mine  prices  "  Maybe 
It  is  but  the  practice  1»  older  than  Gray  and  as  widespread  as  day- 
light. Well,  what  about  U?  la  competUion  actuaUy  become  a  New 
Eteal  cardinal  sin? 


Wendell   L.  Willkie   Favors  Drafting  Youth,   But 
Opposes  Drafting  Wealth 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OK  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augxist  30.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday.  Mr.  Wendell  L. 
Willkie.  the  candidate  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
came  out  in  favor  of  drafting  the  young  men  but  opposed  to 
the  drafting  of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

In  that  position  he  is  supported  by  the  Wall  Street  finan- 
ciers and  the  munitions  manufacturers  throughout  the  land. 
They  do  not  want  this  provision  written  into  the  bill,  because 
it  would  be  a  powerful  club  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
to  prevent  such  profiteering  as  we  witnessed  in  the  last  war. 

These  munitions  manufacturers,  and  these  Wall  Street 
financiers  who  are  financing  them,  and  who  really  own  them, 
do  not  want  this  provision  in  the  bill.  t)ecause  they  want  to 
be  able  to  threaten  the  Oovernment  with  a  sit-down  strike 
on  their  part  if  Congress  attempts  to  make  them  pay  their 
just  proportion  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  finance  this  program. 

Mr.  Willkie  says  in  his  statement  that  this  amendment,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  "gives  the  President,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  unable  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  any  plant  or  facility  which 
is  deemed  necessary  for  national  defense,  power  to  acquire 
such  a  plant  or  facility." 

"In  addiUon,"  continues  Mr.  Willkie,  "he— the  President- 
may  take  immediate  possession  of  the  plant  or  facility  and 
may  operate  it  by  Government  personnel." 

Mr.  Willkie  objects  to  this  salutary  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  goes  further  toward  protecting  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  against  such  a  saturnalia 
of  profiteering  as  we  witnessed  during  the  last  war  than 
any  other  amendment  or  provision  yet  proposed. 

If  we  are  going  to  draft  the  young  men  of  this  Nation, 
take  them  from  their  homes  In  the  prime  of  youth,  in  order 
to  prepare  to  defend  tills  country  against  any  eventuality, 
why  not  also  draft  the  dollars,  the  wealth  of  these  swollen 
fortunes  that  have  been  pyramided  with  every  war  in  which 
the  Nation  has  engaged? 

We  are  told  that  we  came  out  of  the  last  war  with  23.000 
rewly  made  millionaires,  some  of  whom  could  not  pay  their 
grocery  bills  before  the  war  began.  They  promised  Woodrow 
Wilson  that  they  would  help  pay  for  the  war  with  their  taxes, 
but  as  soon  as  the  war  closed  and  they  could  elect  an  admin- 
istration to  do  their  bidding,  they  had  those  tax  laws  modi- 
fled  or  repealed.  If  the  Liws  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  Wil- 
son administration  had  remained  In  effect,  the  national  debt 
would  have  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  1932.  But  instead  of 
that  these  war  profiteers,  who  coined  their  multiplied  mil- 
lions from  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  suffering  men,  women. 
and  children  of  the  world,  managed  to  elect  an  administra- 
tion that  would  do  their  bidding,  take  these  taxes  off  their 
swollen  fortunes  and  pile  them  onto  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  form  of  high  protective  tariffs  that  levied 
a  tax  upon  everything  the  average  American  had  to  buy, 
from  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  to  the  lining  of  the 
coffin  in  which  old  age  is  laid  away.  They  even  went  t>eyond 
the  grave  and  taxed  the  tombstfuie  that  marked  t.i&  last 
resting  place. 


One  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  spcke  on  this  question 
said  during  the  mid-twenties  that  the  tariff  was  then  cost- 
ing the  unprotected  masses  of  the  American  people  $4,300.- 
000.000  a  year,  of  which  amount  $600,000,000  went  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  $3,400,000,000  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  that  law.  But  these  war-made  million- 
aires were  escaping  their  ju.st  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation  and  passing  their  pyramided  fortunes  down  to  their 
posterity. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Willkie  proposes  to  do  this 
time,  if  he  should  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States? 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  these  war  profiteers  induced  the 
party  then  in  power  to  go  back  and  return  to  them  billions  of 
dollars  in  taxes  that  had  already  been  collected,  and  which 
they  never  even  proposed  to  pass  on  back  to  the  people  from 
whom  they  had  collected  it. 

There  has  not  been  such  a  concentration  of  wealth  since 
the  world  began  as  that  witnessed  in  this  country  from  the 
time  we  entered  the  World  War  until  the  crash  of  1929.  We 
are  told  that  today  less  than  5  percent  of  the  American  people 
own  more  than  90  percent  of  its  wealth.  That  5  percent  is 
opposing  the  Senate  amendment,  but  demanding  that  we 
draft  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Willkie  even  goes  so  far  as  to  quote  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  a  statement  in  which  he  said,  "the  highest  and  best  form^ 
of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free  people." 
Of  course  it  is,  but  who  ever  heard  of  war  profiteers  spon- 
taneously cooperating  in  helping  to  bear  the  Nation's  bur- 
dens, or  to  keep  the  country's  wealth  distributed? 

What  kind  of  cooperation  did  they  give  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  went  out  of  office  and  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
remove  this  burden  of  taxation  from  their  war  profits  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  unprotected  millions  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  war? 
But  Mr.  Willkie  says: 

It  Is  said  that  If  men  are  to  be  conscripted,  wealth  miist  t)e  con- 
scripted. If  this  statement  Is  taken  literally.  If  oxir  assets  and 
enterprises  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  Its  sole  dis- 
cretion, I  cannot  understand  what  we  are  ur.dertaking  to  defend. 

Mr.  Willkie  evidently  thinks  we  are  getting  ready  to  defend 
the  swollen  fortunes  of  America  and  the  utilities  monopoly 
with  which  he  has  so  long  been  connected.  He  knows,  and 
every  other  intelligent  man  knows,  that  we  are  not  proposing 
to  take  over  all  farms  and  factories  as  he  intimates,  but  we 
are  proposing  to  give  the  President,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  right  to  take  over  the  munitions 
plants,  those  plants  that  manufacture  our  war  materials, 
in  case  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  to  prevent  such  racketeering 
as  we  witnessed  on  their  part  during  the  last  war. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  take  them  over  in  order  to  protect 
the  American  Government,  and  the  American  people,  then 
Mr.  Willkie.  according  to  his  own  statement,  "cannot  under- 
stand what  we  are  undertaking  to  defend." 

Does  he  think  they  are  all  there  is  in  this  country  worth 
defending? 

I  will  tell  Mr.  Willkie  what  we  are  undertaking  to  defend: 
We  are  undertaking  to  defend  American  rights:  we  are 
undertaking  to  defend  our  territorial  integrity;  we  are  under- 
taking to  defend  our  way  of  life,  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment; we  are  undertaking  to  defend  the  homes  from  which 
these  boys  are  to  come;  we  are  undertaking  to  defend  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  all  American  people,  and  not 
just  a  few  munitions  manufacturers,  utility  monopolies,  and 
the  Wall  Street  bankers  that  own  or  finance  them. 

But  Mr.  Willkie  undertakes  to  frighten  organized  labor  with 
these  words:     He  says: 

It  will  constitute  a  threat  to  American  labor  and  particularly 
I  union  labor,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  sometime  ago 
j  told  American  labor.  "'You  cannot  strike  aealnst  the  Oovernment." 
j  Thus,  those  persons  who  become  employees  of  the  Federal  Gmern- 
I  ment  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  collective  barialnlnK,  an- 
other step  toward  what  took  place  In  Germany — Industries  con- 
scripted, unions  abolished. 

Mr.  Willkie  knows  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  labor  to 
strike  if  the  Government  were  operating  any  of  these  plant.>, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Government  would  give  labor  decent 
treatment.    He  also  knows  that  the  conscription  bill  provides 
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the  drafting  of  men  that  can  be  put  to  doing  any  work  the 
Government  may  require.  It  is  not  the  men  in  whom  those 
forces  are  interested  that  are  opposing  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  it  is  the  owners  of  these  swollen  fortunes  who  want  to  per- 
petuate them  and  to  swell  them  further  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people,  and  further  concentrate  the  wealth  of  this 
Nation  into  the  hands  of  the  favored  few. 

While  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Mr.  Willkie  is  evi- 
dently afraid  this  Government  might  take  over  some  of  these 
profiteering  power  utilities  and  stop  them  from  burdening  the 
American  people  as  well  as  the  American  Government  with 
their  ruthless  overcharges. 

Mr.  Willkie's  statement  is  a  great  contribution  and  will  have 
two  effects  if  the  American  people  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress thoroughly  understand  it:  It  will  insure  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  probably  strengthen  it  in  many  ways, 
and  it  will  also  eliminate  Mr.  Willkie  as  a  serious  contender,  if 
he  ever  was  a  serious  contender,  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
There  are  living  today  more  than  4,000,000  ex-service  men 
of  the  World  War.  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
ones  who  have  pas.sed  away.    For  more  than  20  years  they 
have    expressed    their    resentment   at    the    way    these    war 
profiteers  were  permitted  to  hoard  and  protect  their  enormous 
profits  made  out  of  the  last  war.     Whenever  they  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  these  veterans  and  their  dependents  have  de- 
manded that  hereafter  we  take  the  profiles  out  of  war.     For 
my  part,  I  propose  to  cairy  out  that  mandate,  and  not  only 
do  my  best  to  prevent  the  pyramiding  of  these  swollen  for- 
tunes" now.  but  I  am  ready  to  tax  the  profits  of  the  last  war  by 
raising  the  inheritance  taxes  and  the  income  taxes  in  the 
higher  brackets  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  our  national 
defense,  to  maintain  the  Government  and  to  ultimately  liqui- 
date the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Willkie  is  opposed  to  the  drafting  of  wealth,  but  he  is  in 
favor  of  drafting  the  youth  of  the  land.  Wealth  docs  not  have 
to  face  the  enemy's  guns,  but  soldiers  do.  Wealth  does  not 
have  to  stand  in  muddy  trenches,  or  bear  its  dying  comrades 
from  the  field,  but  soldiers  do.  Wealth  is  not  slain  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  to  leave  widows  and  children  or  dependent 
parents  to  face  the  wanUs  of  after  years,  but  soldiers  are. 

They  answer  that  by  telling  you  that  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
go  to  war.  that  the  sons  of  this  5  percent  who  own  the  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth  wiU  also  be  drafted.  That  may 
be  true,  but  they  will  leave  their  growing  fortune  behind  to 
take  care  of  their  loved  ones,  or  greet  them  on  their  return 
home;  while  the  young  man  who  has  nothing  else  to  give, 
places  not  only  his  own  life,  but  his  fortune,  which  consists 
of  the  earning  power  of  his  hands  and  mind,  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country.     It  is  all  he  has. 

Mr.  Willkie  would  draft  that  willingly,  but  he  is  oppo.sed  to 
drafting  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  or  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
prevent  such  profiteering  as  we  witnessed  during  and  after 
the  World  War. 

If  we  pass  a  bill  to  draft  the  youth  of  this  land,  in  order  to 
build  up  our  defense,  we  should  also  include  this  Senate 
amendment  for  taking  over  the  war  industries  of  the  Nation. 
If  necessary,  and  then  provide  for  taxing,  or  drafting,  the 
swollen  fortunes  of  these  profiteers  in  order  to  help  pay  the 
expenses .     I  Applause .  1 


He  has  been  urged  to  do  so  many  times.  Witnesses  came  from" 
long  distances  from  the  States  suffering  under  this  limited 
suffrage  to  testify  at  these  hearinps. 

The  Congress  spent  time  and  money  to  get  facts  that  the 
Members  and  the  Nation  at  large  have  a  right  to  know. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Nation  knew  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions that  exLst  in  the  elpht  States  that  still  cling  to  this  relic 
of  feudalism,  the  poll  tax.  it  would  demand  that  these  States 
really  give  the  vote  to  the  three  and  one-half  million  Negroes 
and  the  8.000.0C0  whites  who  cannot  pay  the  tax. 


Poll  Taxes  Breed  Corruption— An  Example 


What's  Holding  Up  Printing  of  the  Anti-Poll-Tax 

Hearings? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 
Mr  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee fini.shed  the  hearings  on  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax 
biU  on  May  17.  1940.  .  ^  v,„ 

To  date  the.se  hcarinps  have  not  been  ordered  printed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  conducting  the  hearings. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  copies  of  the  anti-poll-tax  hearings  yet — to 
date  they  have  not  been  printed— I  insert  in  the  Record 
further  evidence  to  prove  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  source  of 
corruption  amounting  to  the  buying  of  votes. 

There  will  bo  found  below  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Arkan- 
sas and  a  political  advertisement  from  the  Northwest  Ar- 
kansas Times,  of  Payetteville,  Ark.  A  glance  at  the  ad  will 
show  plainly  that  the  poll  tax  is  being  used  as  a  racket  to  keep 
in  office  some  people  regardless  of  the  true  wishes  of  the 
people.  What  interest  could  the  few  who  paid  the  poll  taxes 
of  others  have  except  to  control  the  votes  of  these  people  for 
whom  they  paid  the  tax?  Please  note  the  connection  between 
those  who  paid  the  taxes  and  the  man  running  for  office. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  who  furnished  us  with 
the  information  should  be  complimented  on  his  patriotism 
and  civic  spirit.  It  was  such  persons  as  he  who  requested  me 
to  introduce  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

DISCHARGE  PETITION    IS   AWAmNG   SIGNATURES 

The  petition  on  the  desk  to  discharge  the  committee  is  No. 

34.    All  Members  will  want  to  sign  it  after  reading  this  letter 

and  studying  the  table  below. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  28,  1940. 

Hon    Ln:  K.  Geter. 

Hcmse  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D    L^ 

Dear  Mr.  Geyer:  Being  a  citizen  of  a  poll-tax  State  I  am  dfep'y 
interested  in  your  effort  to  liberate  10,000.000  citizens  from  political 
bondage.  I  am  enclosing  a  single  page  of  our  local  paper  which 
is  self-explanatory.  ^       ^        ^   ,  ^ 

You  will  note  that  relatives  and  close  friends  of  certain  candi- 
dates bought  poll-tax  receipts  in  quantities  and  passed  them  to 
mdfviduals  whVvoted  as  instructed.  This  is  equivalent  to  buying 
votes      This  primary  election   was  held  on  August   13,   1940. 

The  poll  tax  is  supported  by  chronic  politicians  and  political 
machines  and  on  every  election  day  they  make  raids  on  these 
S-fenseless  disfranchised  people  to  the  extent  of  their  abl  ity  to 
buv  DoU-tax  receipts.  The  practice  Is  un-American,  unpatriotic, 
and  dishonorable.  In  thi.«<  State  of  Arkan.sas  we  have  government 
bv  minority  groups— it  is  olignrchlcal  In  practice  and  strictly  ma- 
chii^  controlled  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  eight  poll-tax  States 
represent  economic  problem  No.  1.  At  least  one-half  of  the  voters 
have  no  voice  in  government.  Various  kinds  of  consumer  taxes 
are  imposed  by  minority  groups.  I  truly  hope  you  will  succeed  In 
getting  your  poll-tax  bill  before  the  House  for  discussion  and 
passage. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^   ^   ^^^^^^ 

p    s The   above-mentioned  election  was  a  State-wide  primary 

including  all  State  and  county  officers.  It  was  vigorously  contested 
and  there  were  approximately  250.000  votes  cast,  including  the 
bought  votes.  ^   ^  jj 

I  From  the  Northwest   Arkansas  Times,  Fayetteville,  Ark  ) 

POLL-TAX     RECEIPTS     PtJRCHASED     FOR     VOTERS 

For  whose  benefit  were  the  following  poll-tax  receipts  purcha^d? 
Check  the  results  of  the  preferential  primary  and  be  your  own  Judge ! 
Evidence  of  the  following  may  be  found  In  the  collector  8  office. 

This  is  only  four  townships  that  have  been  covered  by  these  poll 
taxes      space  Will  not  permit  a  complete  list  that  they  wlU  use  a» 
'    these  were  used  In  the  past  primary. 
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Name 


SUrkrj  Kinc 

MiurpM-  f»i«-kfry 

K.-viiial'l  ynkj 

\iim  Fraky  

1\    I    I)wyrr  

Seth  H  ii;h«-5         

Mm.  Seth  Uii^hrs 

Mr"   Rrt-v  Wstkins 

Mn.  Bmi*1  >V  at  kins 

Ames  L.  Walkins  

Mr*   L<iui«'  Wells 

Ix.uif  W.lls  

Mr>.  \V   J    Pwver 

Mrs   J.J.  KuMtet ■ 

J.J    Ffwtrr 

A   I-    Kinjs  

Mrs  Ami  I.  Tomlintoo 

F.<l  Mnrrin .—- _ 

Mr«   K.  Mnrean 

John  W    Burwtt 

Mr^  Jf  IT  Wolfe 

Vim  May  KMMIe _ 

Mr.  F.thfl  Arwtt 

Mr*.  A.  <".  n<>«an -- 

\V    H.  I x.naJilaoii 

Mrs  Tula  »bnn  

Mr   W.  A.  Nolson ., 

lirs/-*'  IViiuUdson — 

Jim  Smith   - 

ivsry  Wriitht 

Mfs.  M^Oodsey _ 

Mn  he*'  Smith 

K.  H    GfKl.spy  — 

Ix-onjinl  I.ollm — 

Ntrs   Murirl  King — 

J>-«t'll  l)«^'r»        ..„....-_.—— 

Mrs.  W.  V   Trice 

W.  F.  Pri«'  

Wrs.  (1.  (     Bofgui. 

Uofvt  W    Kaiwy 

Wr«  Carl  .-^mith 

Haxpl  Hwt.t      

0\mi  Suurh      _ 

Hsrry  A.  ivvn - — 

Liirir  Malon* 

R.  1'.  Purvr     — ~ ■ 

JfMiTh  f   I^ioelin 

t'fatiKl  .Malotw       .- • 

Mr<    f'lHU.I  MalolM- 

F.ilna  r.nffith       

1.  U.  B«iifU  

l.lllir  IVokitt 

Mrs.  (iM«^«p  E.  Tonilinson 

IIua(h  .\(taais    .  , 

Mrs   Hach  A'lams. 

rivde  l>lvwo<>d 

A-  r.  B<>g;in       

W    r.   McCW-nand 

Mrs.  J    M    Jlims  -, 

Mrs   r.  F   I'ennitiKtoai - 

Joe  fherveny 

J.  F   Smilh      

Laura  I^iniiUn  

iV^Mv  t  audle  tMis.  Kli) 

8am  l>ra     

Kuth  I>ockcry — 

NVHiH  C   CUrk ~ 

H.  B   [«<k«ry 

iv.n  Hhght  - 

Oliver  McKeaxie  (J.  W.) 

Lef«trr  Kaslrt 

A   C  Y.Tlon 

A I  vet  Keed 

E.liiion  Kasttt — — 

A(rn«Ti  LofliB . 

J   ("   Hampton . 

WillHr  Uanipton — — . --- 

Jor  L.  Evani    

J^m  Davw       

Mr<    L,<K)n  DavlS- 

J    A.Wvnn  

M    C.  Mia.li.ws 

Mrs  J.  A.  Winn 

Pete  Cook     

A  J.  Smith 

B    F   Arnett 

A<la  W«»it 

Henry  Allen      - 

Alum  Hint  hens 

Rhofl<»  Hritch^ns 

Ksyuioixl  Smith 

(>-i.-iir  HiikrhfS  

Iv-ihy  Smith 

LUlie  PoweU 

L*!.  Oborn   ..   • 

Jtianita  I)un«n • 

I>on'thy  Meyer — 

Perih.'j  Mevcr     - 

<'    W   Tinihcook     

Mrs   r    W'    Ttmbrook 

Klenn(>r  Klh«>n .. — . — -■ 

H  ,rT>  Eny«>n 

C  ir-'n  I  )uncan .„ _— . 

W     I.   Watkm*        

Mr*.  W   C.  txania 

W.  C    l)«Jn»     — 

P*wfy  Ho'ver    

Minuie  John>nn 


Township 


By  whom  purchtiaed 


W  insli)W 

....do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do .. 

...do 

do 

...do 

(to 

....*) 

4o 


...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

do 

do ... 

do ... 

do 

do- 

do „- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.._ 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...  do 

...  do 

...do 

do.e 

do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do-.^ 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do... 

do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do  _ 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

.      do 

Cntwiord 

.. -do 

...do 

...do 


OH.  ChaiKlkr. 

1)0. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Paul  Bopsn. 

Do. 

Uo. 

Do. 

L>o. 

l)o. 

I>o. 

I>o. 

!>.. 
W.  K.  Laneston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Po. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

IV,. 
Psii!  BriCTn. 
W.  E.  Ijineston. 
Paul  Bocan. 
O.  H  Chandkr. 
}l(ivt  Hiffht. 
Elimr  (IrilBth. 

D<.. 
"aul  Bocan. 

Do  ■ 
W.  F.   I.nncston. 
Hojt  Bight. 
Do. 

Do. 
W.  F..  I.Nnr'tnii. 
Paul  Bosan. 

Do 
W.  E.  Langston. 
Do. 

U.  Chaniller. 


O. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 
Finn  r  Cirifflth. 
W.  E.  Langston. 

Do. 

Do. 
Paul  Hocan. 
Om.ll  ('h;»n<ilor. 
W.  E.  Lan^ton. 

Do. 
J.  D.  Smith. 
J.  D.  Dight. 

Do. 

Do. 
J.  D.  Smith. 

W.  F    T-infston. 
J.  D   Hieht 
W.  E.  Lr.ojtiiton. 
,     Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.  A    Beckett. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
WilmarhatKller- 


Xacie 


Township        I    By  whom  ptirrh*v<l 


Charley  Jenks 

lAiis  Fallev       

F^lith  Warklns 

Miliar!  W.uklns 

Cla.l;.^  (><tH,r:i        

Dewpv  C.  Inderhill 

llaiel  t  D.»erhill  

Chlix'  I>inho»er 

.Mrs.  W    H    Price 

Diswir  C-ilhoon 

F.  C.  nil!- 

T  J    Kir-t*r 

Fliinc'  KiiU'T  

^Ir^ .  Joe  sti;ith    ._....~ — ... 

Mrs  r    K   Tiilley 

Tltelma  Sioi»e<»tier  (Mre.  John) . 

John  .•^t.iii.-srlcr 

.MhorT  Smith .- — _— ^ 

.Nell  Smith — 

Mrs.  ThotKloro  Talley 

Fay  Bills    

Mary  Kamey 

Henry  Rinioy 

Earl  Smith 

Jue  Smith   

Mamu  Hiirhes  (Mrs.  Oscar) 

DUf"r<1  Hiich»>» 

Orin  HuKttt-s       

Mrs  J   W    Htiehes 

J    W    H'ieh^<     

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hugh«» 

J.  E.  Hiiches  

fJral  Huehes     .     

Mrs.  Emma  Hi«h.s  (Mrs.  Oral) 

^Irs.  f>'lu<  Jamorson 

Odii.s  Jamerson 

J.  P.  Brown 

Ix)yil  St. Kit   - 

Th«»lma  StiHit 

WilNirn  ChrLstison 

Tov  Sh>';>h<'r>l  

E    F.  Starki-y 

Mrs.  ElniiT  Stout 

Elmer  .^^tout 

Earl  B.iiian    

T.  W.  Uitu-r 

J.  D   Ror.frt.«in 

U.  S   Hiighi's  -  . 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hiwhes 

PoUrt  T    Hii'l.^peth 

Mrs.  Ewtfll  Napier 

Sallie  Evans 

AU«rt  E\  ia"»     

J.  F.  LM-nhowcT 

DiUir.l  Sku-i'tivrd 

I.onni"'  St  uit       

Mrs.  Sam  Stout.... — . — ........... 

Sara  Siout   ....... 

Silvi'rster  Stout 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Sumt 

Carl  Smith 

Kvr.  !I  V.apier 

Nora  Stout 

M<ai(U'  Stout 

D   O    Ritrnr       

Mrs.  T.  W    Ritler 

Lillie  Stout 

I,;t*sfe  Stont 

Chess  F.  Stout  

Iilii  Unhow.r  (Mrs.  Uarry) 

Mr=   Chas.  Mitts 

Cha^.  MitW    

Mr^  J    D    Robertson 

.\iii1ie  Smith       . . — ..... 

Mr>.  Fan-  Sisemore 

Eur*'  Si<<':iion» _._ 

W.  o  Chandler 

Jim  ChaDdler 

Mr^  Jini  Chandler 

Jim  Dillsrrt 

E<W  Diilard    _ 

Carif  y    FiMs 

Marr  Chandler _ 

D.  M.  Ch:m'ller 

Erm.l  Willifi.ril 

I.Ola  Chari.iW  

Mrs.  AW\  Tout 

Alex  Tout _ 


Crawford- 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

...  do 

....do 

do 

...  do 

do 

do.._ 

do 

.....do. 

...do 

...  do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

...do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

..-.do 

...do 

—.do 

..-do 

...  do 

.    .  do 

Reed  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.      do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.     .do 

do „.- 

....  do 

do 

do — 

...do 

...do 

..-.do 

...do 

...  do 

...  do 

.   .  do 

..do... 

-  ...do 

-..do _- 

...  do 

-..do 

...  do 

...  do 

..-.do 

—  do 

....do.„ 

.-..do 

.-.do 

...  do 

...  do _.. 

...  do 

...  do 

-...do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...  do 

...  do 

...do 


Paul  Bogan. 

Iio. 
Charley  Smith. 

IX). 
W.  E.  L.aagston. 
O.  U.  Chandler. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do^ 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Dow 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J.  D.  Hight. 
l>o. 
Da 
Frank  Dooi. 
Wallace  PamelL 
Prank  Doas. 
Wilma  Chandler. 

I>o 
O.  II.  Chanller. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Paul  Bovan. 
O.  H.  Chandler. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

IHj. 

Vo. 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Uo. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

I»o. 

Do. 

Da 

l>o. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

l>a 

l>o. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


In  1936  there  were  18  Democratic  voters  In  Reed  Township.  In 
the  past  primary  50  people  and  very  few  ol  tUem  Democrats,  voted 
In  Reed  Township 


Name 

Township 

By  whom  purchased 

Oarlan!  ParrLsh 

Lees  Creek 

Mack  Redfem. 

Ova  S  iitlurn 

do 

Do. 

(».  R    B.".ih     

do. — 

Do. 

Sarrah  E    Hill — 

do 

I>o. 

Mrs  <;l<nti  H.«oth 

do 

Do. 

.Mrs.  t»v«J  TsniKr 

do 

Uo. 

Ma  May  I,..ftin 

do 

Do. 

Mm*  s.>mh«m  „ 

do 

Do. 

Cl.iu<ir  Kf'Uvra 

...    dw     

Da 
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Name 


John  Rotlfom 

Mrs.  (Irav.l  Hays 

Im-z  M.  .Murjihy 

Mrs.  .N.  A.  Hays 

firanuil  Hayes 

Mrs.  C.  L   l»ftin 

C    L.  I-oftin — _ 

Eranris  T(x>n      __... 

Harrv  l.si'nhowcr ..... 

W    C.  Kfflfim       i. 

Mrs.  Mary  K   Flanary..-. 

C.  A    Flaniiry .i 

H.  B   Wilson  ... 
Oerlif  Wilson... 

Eth«l  Toon   

M.  S.  Rcilfem-.. 
Bessie  liiHlfern  . 


Township 


Lees  Creek- 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


r 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do- 

do 

do 

do 


By  whom  purchased 


Mack  Redfem. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

M    Ke.Uem. 

11.  Chiiii'lUr. 
J.  H.  Cokcr. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Jim  Coker. 

Do. 
J.  H.  Coker. 

Do. 

Do. 


W 


Is  this   the  proper  way  for  home  people   to   endorse   a  J"^^T7^ 
out  of  Mr    Davidson's  150  home-town  voters  may  be  on  above  mt. 

EXPI>NATION 

W    E   Laneston.  father-in-law  of  Arthur  Davidson 

OH    Chandler,  stronc  supporter  of  Davidson  and  central  com- 
mitteeman   from    Roed   Township.  ,,„„,ir,t»nrtpr.t 

J   D   Hicht.  nephew  of  P    B    Smith,  county  home  superintendent. 

J    D   Smith,  brother  of  P    B    Smith,  county  home  supermtendent. 

Paul   Bogan.   relative   of   Davidson. 
Results  of  pre/eTential  primary  in  sheriff's  race  in  above  townships 


Winslow: 

Davidson 

LeMaster 

Oulley 

Crawford . 

Davidson 

LeMaster 

Reed : 

Davidson 

Jones . 

LeMaster 

Lees    Creek ; 

Davidson 

Jones . 

LeMaster 

Gulley 

Total    in    four    townahlpo: 

David.son 4- — 

Jones ► 

l^Mister - 

Gulley 

Four  hundred  and  three  people  voted  in  sheriff's  race  in  past  pri- 
mary m  above  town.-hips  and  222  poll  taxes  arc  on  the  above  list. 
Does    this    mean    anything? 

Again    I    say     Ft>r    whom    were    these    poll-tax    receipts    bought? 

I  pledge  if  elected  that  my  deputies  will  be  men  of  known  honesty 

and  iiUeKrlty  and  that  no  political  cUque  or  ring,  past  or  present. 

will  dictate  mv  appointments  or  any  of  the  policies  of  the  office. 

It    is    upon    this   baBls   that  I   solicit   your   support    in   Tuesdays 

P'''"^^-  I  CUNT    JONES, 

I  Candidate  Jor  Sheriff. 


150 
3 
0 
0 

101 

•  10 

5 

6 

38 
4 

8 
5 

57 

10 

6 

6 

346 
27 
19 
11 


Nazi  Envoys  and  Agents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  JEWISH  VETERAN 


by  our  experiences  of  the  past  and  will  deal  with  Nazi  envoys 
and  a«ents  accordingly.  I  expect  to  introduce  legislation 
within  a  few  days  to  cover  such  a  situation. 

(Prom  the  Jewish  Veteran  of  August  1940] 

NAZI    ENVOYS    AND    AGENTS 

Baron  Edpnr  Von  Spiegel.  German  consul  general  at  New  Orleans, 
threatened  that  Germany  would  not  forget  the  aid  given  Its  enemies 
by  the  United  States,  A  spy  carrying  information  to  Costa  Rica 
was  recently  caught,  and  implicated  Hans  Widmann,  Nazi  consul  at 
Los  Angeles  We  read  how  German  consuls  and  agents  tried  to 
influence  representatives  at  the  Habana  Pan-American  Conference. 
Recently.  Dr.  Gerhard  Westrlck,  counselor  of  the  German  Embassy, 
arrived  'in  New  York,  and  has  been  seeing  many  prominent  Am.-ri- 
cans  He  has  Just  been  found  guilty  by  the  New  York  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  of  falsifvlng  several  .statement*  on  an  application 
for  a  motor  license  (incidinially,  the  car  which  he  was  driving  bc- 
lont^ed  to  the  Texas  Oil  Co),  Many  other  consuls  and  attaches 
all  over  the  country  have  been  overactive  In  distributing  Nazi 
propaganda  .  ^ 

Dont  you  think  that  this  should  new  stop?  What  happened  to 
our  Aniba.ssador  and  consuls  in  Poland?  What  happened  to  our 
Embassy  and  consulates  in  Belgium  and  France?  They  had  to  get 
cut  Hitler  won't  even  tolerate  our  diplomatic  officers  doing  Inw- 
ful  duties  so  why  should  we  continue  to  knowingly  permit  Nazi 
officers  to  be  active  illegally?  The  State  Department  should  have  a 
list  of  each  and  every  member  and  employee  of  every  Nazi  consulate 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  be  permitted  to  check  on  their 
activities  Tliere  should  be  no  Immunity  to  anyone  to  undtrmlne 
our  Government  or  even  our  attitude.  We  should  also  demand  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  tho.se  who  have  already  been  caught 
acting  improperlv.  Let  us  not  forget  how  Von  Papen  and  Boy-ed  of 
the  Gf^rmany  Embassy  were  the  spy  and  sabotage  leaders  In  1916 
and   1917. 


Mr  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  an  article  from  the  Jewish  Veteran,  which 
appeared  in  the  i.s.'^ue  cf  August,  this  year.  This  article, 
entitled  "Nazi  Envoys  and  ARcnts."  is  one  of  utmost  impor- 
tance and  I  hope  will  be  read  by  every  Member  of  this  hon- 
orable bodv  It  IS  e.siy^clally  timely  at  a  time  .-uch  as  this. 
Mr   Speaker,  and  I  tr'Lst  cur  State  Department  will  benefit 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  W,  Pascoe  Goard  which  appeared  in  the  National  Mes- 
sage, March  28,  1936.  the  official  publication  of  the  British- 
Israel  World  Federation.  This  article  is  entitled  •British- 
Israel  Is  True." 

We  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  and  expostulation  to  those 
of  <;ur  brethren  of  the  Christian  ministry  who  are  boldly  challeng- 
ing the  truth  of   the  British-Israel. 

First  we  may  present  our  credentials  to  Justify  what  we  are 
about  to  say  hereafter.  The  following  has  been  written  without 
narticular  consultation  with  our  as.sociates,  but  there  need  be  no 
qrestion  that  they  carrv  the  weight  of  the  Judgment  of  the  clergy- 
men and  mini.«ters,  educationists,  and  other  professional  men.  and 
of  the  laliy,  who  stand  with  us  in  the  many  countries  where  our 
movement  prevails. 

What  is  the  truth  of  the  British-Israel?  The  truth  Is  that 
the  British-Israel  is  not  a  denomination  and  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astic sect;  but  is  instead  a  subsidized  political  organization. 
The  question  may  then  be  asked.  How  can  the  British-Israel 
call  the  Christian  clergy  "brethren"  when  their  organiza- 
tion is  not  ecclesiastic,  but  pohtical.  as  I  have  stated? 

It  is  generally  stated,  in  order  to  give  weight  by  comparison  to  tne 
opposition  that  there  are  no  scholars  in  the  British-Israel  move- 
rnt-nt  No  doubt  those  who  make  such  statements  think  that  they 
are  strictly  adhering  to  truth,  and  that  this  movement  Is  one 
carried  forward  by  those  not  qualified  to  Judge. 

The  -statement,  liowevcr,  is  not  only  untrue — which  is  the  nega- 
tive form  of  the  statement— it  is  positively  untrue.  A  much  shorter 
form  of  expression  might  be  used.  Facts  will  be  desired  to  support 
thi«  statement.  Anyone  who  care*  to  search  the  literature  of  the 
Briti'-h-Israel  movement  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  among 
the  small  number  wiio  for  manv  years  stood  together  in  defense  of 
this  truth  a  very  large  proptjrtion  of  them  carried  the  various 
deg-ees  which  our  universities  bestow.  Such  degrees  were  earned 
from  Oxford  Cambridge,  London.  Birmingham.  Durham,  Trinity 
College  Dublin  Aberd<-en.  Vale.  McGlll.  Toronto.  British  Columbia, 
and  many  other  universities.  We  warn  our  opponents,  if  they  have 
any  respect  for  truth,  to  avoid  tirctUating  such  misleading  state- 
mcnti  a£  these. 
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I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  deny  that  the  Biitish-Israel 
World  Federation  is  well  connected  and  well  financed.    The 
qutsticn  is,  Who  are  the  financial  promoters  of  the  subver-   j 
sive  movement  to  establish  a  world  government?     Can  it  be    | 
possible   that   the   intcrnaticnal   bankers   are   the   financial   i 
backers?     Can  it  be  pcs-sible  that  this  movement  is  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Orient  Lodge?     Is  it  not  true  that 
the  British -Israel   and   its   proponents   comprise   the   proup 
now  actively  promoting  war.  and  is  it   not   true   that  the 
backers  of  this  movement  are  those  who  control  gold  and 
international    gold    credit?      We    must    recognize    that    the 
British-Israel    world    movement    is    anti-American    and    de- 
structive to  the  principles  of  this  Government. 

Turning  to  standing  and  experience  In  the  varlou.s  churchos: 
Within  our  ranks  have  been  archblshop<?.  bishops,  well-placed 
clergy  mlrl-ters  of  high  standlne  In  the  varlou.s  churches,  heads  of 
edui-at-.onal  departments  niid  tr.*t;tuticns.  distinguished  members 
of  the  bar  and  so  on  Such  positions  as  have  been  occupied  by 
many  of  those  referred  to  have  be^n  achieved  through  merit  in 
long  and  vlRorous  years  of  service  In  the  various  branches  of  the 
OiiUtlan   church 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  many  Christian  churches 
MinL=:ters  should  know  that  political  movements  within 
church  organizations  will  destroy  the  church  itself. 

Of  late  a  movement  to  brln:?  forward  such  leaders  as  Dr  Goudge, 
Dr  Dimont.  Dr  Campb.>ll,  and  so  on.  heads  of  theological  divinity 
schools  has  evidently  had  as  its  object  the  forming  of  a  nn^ 
around  us  of  authoritv  We  recognize  the  attainments  and 
achievements  of  these  highly  esteemed  men  in  other  field.s.  but  not 
in  the  one  under  con.sicleration.  Within  our  movement  we  can 
meet  these  gentlemen  with  men  of  equal  atininment-s.  of  as  wide 
experience-  teachers  and  authors  of  equal  standing.  We  cannot 
allow  position  or  authority  to  weigh  in  a  question  of  facts  and 
have  allowed  the  British-Israel  in  the  church  organizations, 
truths.  That  argument  does  not  meet  the  point  at  issue  But  if 
the  argument  continues  to  be  advanced,  we  balance  It  as  we  have 

already  said 

We  respectfully  a.slt  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  tho.'je  who  oppose 

us What  Is  it  you  oppose?     We  recommend  each  opponent  to  face 

this  question,  lest  in  opposing  us  he  may  be  found  to  oppose  the 
very  standard  upon  which  the  whole  doctrinal  structure  of  his  own 
coinmunlon  Is  based.    We  will  state  the  things  for  which  we  stand. 

Dr.  Goard  employs  a  subtle  argiunent  to  disarm  anyone  who 
may  take  issue  with  his  statements.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  British-Israel  is  to  establish  a  world  state  with 
a  David  as  King,  and  the  capital  of  this  state,  according  to 
their  own  publications,  is  to  be  Jerusalem.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  British-Israel,  bccau.se  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  with  our 
own  government  and  unwilling  to  cmsade  for  the  British  Em- 
pire or  for  the  real  motivators  behind  this  movement  in  Asia. 
Africa.  Egypt,  or  anywhere  else. 

We  accept  the  Bible  as  It  stands.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
various  approaches  to  the  Bible  and  of  the  various  criticism  to 
Which  tt  has  been  subjected.  We  do  not  speak  in  ignorance  of 
these  things,  but  rather  with  the  full  knowledge  of  them  as  men 
who  have  been  over  the   ground   again  and   again   for   many  years 

'  past  Our  approach  to  the  Biblo  is  an  Intelligent  one  Our 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  Is  confirmed  by  facts  beyond  ccuniing. 
It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  with  the  facts  In  hand  which  we 
possess,  it  Is  Impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  great, 
sequent,  even  consequent,  development  of  facts  and  truth  as  it  is 
presented  In  Holy  Writ 

We  believe  the  Bible  as  It  now  stands  does  not  need  any  other 
interpretation    than    that    which    facts,    history,    and    experience 

^Skccc.rd  Th«  Bible  carries  Information  not  otherwise  possessed  by 
humanity,  and  which  must  have  had  a  source  higher  than  humanity 
be-'ause  Its  scope  is  wider  than  the  sum  total  of  unaided  human 
knowledse.      For    Instance,    the    Bible    contains    knowledge    of    the 

— ^past  before  human  history  began,  and  knowledge  of  the  future  to 
vhich  bximanlty  has  not  yet  attaintd  but  is  from  day  to  day 
attaining  We  accept  it  In  Its  spiritual  revelatlcris.  In  its  contac'-s 
with  natural  science  and  history,  and  in  Its  prophetic  dealing  with 
the  futxire  We  take  the  Bible  to  be  what  the  Prayer  Book  assures 
via  It  is.  namely.  'The  Word  of  God  Written." 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  historical  aspect  of  the  Bible  or 
its  revelations,  for  I  grant  that  education  existed  then  as 
well  as  today.  The  point  in  issue  is  that  the  British-Israel 
have  appointed  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  the  throne  of  David  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  do  not 
deny  the  BriUsh-Israel  such  rights.  Reserving  my  own 
rights.  I  object  to  giving  my  aid  in  this  cherished  desire,  and 
I  refuse  to  share  any  responsibility  in  establishing  this  world 
state. 


TTie  Bible  deals  with  Israel  as  a  eontlnucrus  national  entity,  from 
Slnal  to  the  end  of  the  world 

The  Bible  deals  with  Judah  as  a  separate  national  entity,  from 
Its  organization  as  a  kingdom  luider  David  to  the  coming  again 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

These  two  paragraphs  are  illuminating,  for  they  reveal  the 
real  purpo.se  of  the  British-Lsrael  plan;  and  it  is  to  establish 
Judah  as  a  kingdom  under  David,  and  so  stated  in  the  latter 
paragraph.  The  British-Israel  movement  is.  therefore, 
backed  by  tho.se  who  are  interested  in  a  Judaic  state,  and 
they  are  not  the  gentiles  or  those  which  the  British-Israel 
pretend  they  represent. 

Tl^.e  Bible  deals  with  the  continental  empires  and  nations,  from 
th'j  granting  of  the  imperial  charter  to  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Baby- 
lon and  to  his  successors  right  down  to  that  time  indicated  by 
Daniel,  of  which  he  said.  "I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down  •  •  *  ■■  M.Tny  scriptures  show  this  to  hare  be<>r.  the 
ending  of  the  Babylon  succession,  which  took  place  A.  D.  1918, 
2,520  years  after  the  granting  of  the  great  Babylon  charter. 

We  see  that  these  three  participants  in  world  history  have  been 
the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  They  have  so  monopolized  the  activ- 
ities of  world  history  that  whrt  has  taken  place  outside  of  tbelr 
scope  has  scarcely  been  worth     elllng. 

Bible  prophecy  and  secular  history  are  now  merged  Into  one. 
This  Is  wlthir'i  the  scope  of  our  faith.  What  objection  has  any 
churchman  of  any  denomination  to  m.ake  of  the  facts  here  given, 
and  on  what  grounds  can  such  objection  be  raised?  Surely  every 
Bible  reader  must  know  the  truth  of  that  which  we  have  Just 
stated     If  not  he  cnn  easily  verify  the  truth. 

We  see  and  know  that  the  general  course  of  the  history  of  each 
of  these  peoples  Is  told  in  the  prophetic  scriptures.     Ptirther.  by 
I    the  Interweaving  of  these  lines  of  prophecy  the  general  course  of 
!    wcr'.d  history  was  foretold. 

We  take  these  lines  of  prophecy  and  we  compare  them  carefully 
with  world  history.  This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  It  takes  much  orig- 
inal research,  which  we  have  gone  to  the  labor  and  expense  of 
making  For  Instance,  for  years  we  have  maintained  a  research 
department,  the  members  of  which  have  worked  and  still  work  m 
such  Institutions  as  the  British  Musrum.  and  eUewhere.  where  the 
trea.-ured  of  knowledge  are  deposited  As  a  rc.-ult  of  the  general 
scholarship  of  cur  leaders  and  the  special  knowledge  thus  obtaln-d. 
we  can  give  chapter  and  verse  for  much  of  the  information  rcqu  red 
to  establish  the  fact  that  history  fully  fulfills  prophecy.  A  hirge 
and  growing  literatvire  is  produced  and  is  still  being  produced  in 
this  field  of  research 

What  a  triumph  that  Is  for  the  Bible  and  for  those  who  pre.ich 
the  Bible  facts  and  truths.  Dr  Driver  was  compelled  by  h:s  lack 
of  this  special  knowledge  to  admit  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fact, 
that  many  of  the  promises  made  by  God  to  the  northern  Kingdom 
Of  Israel  and  to  the  southern  Kingdom  of  Judnh  had  never  been  ful- 
filled and  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  they  never  can 
bf  fulfilled,  but  must  be  rather  looked  upon  as  Ideals  which  God 
would  fnin  see  fulfilUd  in  the  life  of  His  people  This  Is  r.ot  a 
verbatim  quotation,  but  whoever  desires  to  do  so  will  find  the 
original  statement  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr  Driver's  Commentary 
on  Jeremiah 

The  fact  that  a  scholarly  w'.ng  of  the  British  church,  for  whom 

Dr   Driver  spoke  as  the  rcgius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  .ehcukl 

have  found  its«  If  driven  by  the  great   atheist.  Tom  Paine,  and   his 

follower.  Bradlaugh    to  make  such  an   admission,  denotes  a  great 

i    tragedy  for  British  Christianity. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  consequence  of  Dr  Driver's  failure  to  read 
the  continuous  history  of  I.srael  and  to  identify  it  in  its  modern 
strength.  Pcssessing  this  key  to  the  knowledge  of  history,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  every  covenant  which  God  has  entered  Into,  every 
promise  which  God  has  made,  and  every  prophecy  which  God  has 
authorized  concerning  the  northern  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  the 
I  southern  Kingdom  of  Judah  have  been  and  are  being  fulfilled  to 
'  the  letter  up  to  date,  and  time  only  is  the  element  required  to  com- 
plete the  fulfillment  of  them  all.  Thus  we  bring  triumph  to  the 
church;  thus  we  restore  shaken  faith  In  the  Bible  and  all  its  Impli- 
cations Why  Christian  ministers  should  oppose  us  In  making 
known  this  triumph  is  beyond  our  understanding. 

!        This  article  which  I  am  quoting  Is  interesting,  and  I  .shall 
'   now  requote  a  part  of  the  foregoing  paragraph: 

Po8.sep8lng  thl«  key  to  the  knowledge  of  history,  we  arc  able  to 
say  that  every  covenant  whlcli  God  has  entered  Into,  every  promise 
which  God  has  made,  and  every  prophecy  which  God  has  authori;:ed 
concerning  the  northern  kingdom  of  l.«rael  and  the  southern  King- 
dom of  Judah  have  been  and  are  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter  up  to 
date,  and  time  only  Is  the  element  reqtilrcd  to  complete  the  fulfill- 
ment of  them  all. 

In  making  this  statement.  Dr.  Goard  takes  much  for 
granted,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  many  disappointments  on 
the  road  he  has  selected  to  follow.  I  realize  that  he  expects 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  aid  him  .'io  that  his 
prophecies  may  be  fulfilled,  but  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  who  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Army,  and  particularly 
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the  men  in  the  Army  who  must  give  their  lives  to  please  Dr. 
Goarci.  might  object  to  aid  him  in  establishing  a  world  state 
in  EgijTit. 

It  will  be  and  Is  belnR  ob]M-ted  to  that  we  stibstltute  the  national 
and  secular  phases  of  the  gospel  for  the  spiritual  evangel  Wf  do 
no  5uch  thing  ar.d  we  commend  thl5  fact  especially  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  evangelical  brethren  Speaking  to  the  latter  for  a 
moment  we  sav  that  the  evangelicals  have  rightly  opposed  with 
vleor  and  courage  the  mutilation  cf  the  Bible  by  the  highi-r  critical 
and  modernist  schools  We  Join  with  them  heartily  In  this  But 
now  we  sav  in  all  klndl.ness.  and  with  the  seriousness  which  be- 
longs to  such  a  statement,  that  our  evangelical  opponents  go  much 
further  than  higher  critics  and  modernists  in  determlnaiely  ignoring 
and  often  vigorously  denying  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  message 
which  deals  with  the  state  and  Its  administration  To  do  this  U  to 
deny  or  Ignore  quite  half  of  the  Bible  literature 

Further  we  call  the  attention  of  our  evangelical  brethren  to  the 
fact  that  at  every  point  the  kingdom  message,  as  it  refers  to  the 
6ta*e.  interpenetrates  the  evangelical  message  as  it  refers  to  the 
church  of  Christ 

The  e\-argellcal  message  cannot  be  given  In  its  fullness  nor  In  Its 
full  power  If  the  kingdom  message  and  Its  reference.^  to  the  state 
are  eliminated  It  would  be  fooKsh  for  either  side  to  boast;  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  fail  to  estimate  the  work  being  done. 
Accordingly  we  say  that  because  we  understand  and  use  the  na- 
tional element  as  It  penetrates  the  spiritual  evangel,  we  not  only 
nreach  the  evangel  as  our  evangelical  brethren  do.  but  we  preach  it 
in  its  fullness  with  the  fullness  of  Its  power  In  r.  way  that  our 
evangelical  brethren  who  disregard  the  kingdom  message  as  it  refers 
to  the  state  cannot  do. 

The  question  is  a.sked.  What  are  the  standards  of  doctrine  recog-  i 
nized  in  the  British-Israel  movement?  We  make  answer:  We  form 
nc  dencmlnatlon;  we  are  not  an  ecclesiastical  sect:  our  members  as 
a  rule  are  members  In  good  standing  In  their  own  communions.  We 
send  a  constantly  Increasin-  army  cf  members  into  congregations 
Tnd  churches  We  take  none  out.  We  leave  it  to  the  membership 
and  adherents  of  our  movement  to  exercise  perfect  freedom  as  to  the 
formula  bv  which  they  express  their  faith.  Among  us  we  hold  to  the 
Apo-tles'  Creed  and  the  Nlcene  Creed  One  wing  of  our  adherents 
expresses  Its  faith  in  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  Another  wing  holds  as  the  expression  of  Its  faith  the 
Etandard?  of  the  Presbyterian.  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Churches^ 
Still  another  wing  hold?  the  Methodist  standards  These  three  great 
exnres-lcns  of  faith  cover  In  general  the  same  ground  and  may  be 
ccnMdered  as  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  British-Israel.  Further,  as  a 
bodv  we  hold  and  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  recognizing  that 
that  book  In  Its  entirety  and  In  detail  Is  compiled  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  people  who  use  it  and  hold  It  dear  are  the  people  of 
Israel  and  inheritors  of  the  covenants  made  with  our  forefather 
Abraham . 

These  three  paragraphs  are  informative,  because  we  find 
that  the  British-Israel  movement  is  not  a  Christian  move- 
ment It  is  not  a  denomination  or  church  movement  and 
it  is  not  ecclesiastic,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  discussing  the 
first  paragraph.    The  interesting  part  is  this  statement: 

Wc  send  a  constantly  increasing  army  of  members  Into  congrega- 
tions and  churches  We  take  none  out.  We  leave  it  to  the  member- 
ship and  adherents  of  our  movement  to  exercise  perfect  freedom  as 
to  the  formula  by  which  they  express  their  faith. 

This  statement  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  this  movement,  for  it 
is  an  organization  which  Judah  is  employing  to  destroy  and 
upset  Christian  faiths  in  order  to  establish  their  own  world 
state.  The  statement.  "We  take  none  out."  is  true,  for  these 
"fifth  columnists"  are.  sent  into  every  church,  and  even  into 
the  Government  itself,  to  spread  British-Israel  and  world 
union  now.  Tliis  in  itself  proves  clearly  that  all  of  these  move- 
ments are  un-American.  anti-American  and  most  damnably 
subversive  If  we  had  a  patriotic  Justice  Department  and  law- 
enforcement  bodies  that  had  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
at  heart,  they  would  bring  every  one  of  these  organizations 
before  the  bar  of  Justice,  because  they  are  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  performing  treasonable  acts  against  our 
Government. 

Stated  briefly,  the  Bible,  the  prayer  book,  the  great  confessions 
of  faith  are  ours  We  are  probably  unique  In  thls^  that  alone  we 
hold  what  was  generally  held  by  the  established  church  the  Cov- 
enanters the  Puritans,  and  all  the  great  denominations  "P  to  »  very 
recent  period,  namely,  the  fact  that  Britain  and  her  associate  nations 
are  Isriel  Con.sequently  we  hold  the  Bible  In  lU  entU^ety,  both  In 
Its  references  to  church  and  state:  we  hold  the  prayer  book  to  mean 
fully  what  It  savs:  we  hold  the  great  confeaslons  of  ^a^^^T,',"^,?^" 
the  understanding  of  the  fathers  who  P"^ ticed  them_  We  hold  the 
state  to  be  designed  of  God  to  be  as  holy  as  t»J« /'i^^^*';,^^, T^ 
believe  the  time  Is  speedUy  coming  when  "P°°  ,^,  ^°'y  7*^  f  ^ 
the  temple  and  the  bells  of  the  horses  in  the  street*  there  wiU  be 
Inscribed  equally.  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
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This  paragraph  also  identifies  the  source  of  this  movement 

in  these  words: 

We  are  probably  unique  In  this  case,  that  alone  we  hold  what  was 
generally  held  by  the  established  church,  the  Covenanters,  the  Purl- 
tans,  and  kU  the  great  denominations  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
namely,  the  fact  that  Britain  and  her  associate  nations  are  Israel. 

This  statement  reveals  how  deceptive  this  movement  is.  for 
Great  Britain  and  her  associates  comprise  Mongolians,  Ne- 
groes. Australians,  and  many  other  racial  types,  who  aie  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Israel.  I  may  also  say  that  no  one  wou'd  make 
such  claim  except  the  British-Israel;  and  the  reason  for  that 
claim  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  background  of  this 
movement  in  Judaic. 

Knowing  these  things,  we  know  that  we.  as  Israel,  are  subject  to 
the  Lsrael  constitution,  that  In  fact  our  kingdom  Is  made  up  as  of 
old  of  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Israel,  represented  on  earth  by  the  Hoijse 
of  David,  of  the  nation  Israel,  over  which  the  King  bears  rule; 
and  of  the  constitution,  which  consists  of  the  commandments, 
statutes,  and  Judgments  of  the  Lord. 

This  paragraph  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  for  Jehove.  or 
Jehovah,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  David  is  their  coming 
king.  Their  constitution  or  laws  is  the  Talmud,  and  their 
prophecy  is  tak^^n  from  the  Old  Testament. 

is    THIS    AN    AGE    OF    REASON? 

Let  us  now  be  practical.  The  United  States  Army  and 
the  United  States  Navy,  conscripts  or  no  conscripts,  are  to 
crusade  in  a  stupid  war  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Our  young  men 
are  to  give  their  lives — not  in  protection  or  defense  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  a 
kingdom  in  Arabia  with  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  and  with 
David  as  the  king  of  the  world. 

I  now  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph: 

These  are  the  things  we  hold;  these  are  the  thlnes  we  teach. 
On  what  ground  do  Christian  ministers  oppose  us?  On  what 
ground  do  they  say  that  we  are  schismatic  or  heretics?  Surely.  If 
cither  ourselves  or  our  opponents  are  schismatic  or  heretics,  it 
must  be  our  opponents,  for  we  stand  squarely  for  the  faith  which 
was   first   delivered   to   the   saints. 

Published  by  the  Covenant  Publishing  Co..  Ltd..  6  Buckingham 
Gate,  London.  SW.  1.  Printed  by  the  Stanhope  Press.  Ltd.. 
Rochester,  Kent. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will  read  this  insert, 
entitled.  "British-Israel  Is  True."  and  another  insert  en- 
titled. "The  International  Situation."  because  both  state  the 
purpose  of  the  British-  and  the  American-Israel,  as  well  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation. 


The  Union  Label  and  Defepse 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAKER 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvue^day.  Septeviber  3,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  I.  M.  ORNBURN 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
Labor  Day  address  by  I.  M.  Ornburn,  secretary-treasurer, 
union  label  trades  department.  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  over  the  blue  network,  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  September  2.  1940: 

THE   vrtnot*  LABEL    AKT>  DETTKSI 

E\ery  Labor  Day  definitely  marks  an  advance  In  the  steady  prog- 
ress Of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  America  The  rapid  Im- 
provement In  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  Is  Just  one  of  the 
ftchievemenU  accomplished  by  collective  bargaining  of  iabor  unions. 

It  would  be  vmcharltable  even  to  compare  the  standards  of  Am*  r- 
ican  worker*  with  those  of  the  enslaved  tollers  of  the  Old  World. 
Except  in  England,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  dictatorships  have 
destroyed  trade-unionism  throughout  Europe.  That  Is  why  we 
believe  It  otir  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  great  union  between  the 
United  State*  and  Canada— better  known  as  America— because  by 
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preserving  thU  greatest  of  all  unions,  we  shall.   In  turn,   preserve 
labor    unions   and   ttie   democratic    Inetltutions   which    make    them 

possible  .        .        „  ^  J 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  always  has  ioyally  supported 
our  Government  In  every  crisis  In  1914,  3  years  before  we  entered 
the  first  World  War.  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  the 
abl#  leadership  of  Samuel  Gompers.  gave  its  moral  support  to  the 
Allies'  cause  Many  members  of  organized  labor  served  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  Those  who  remained  at  home  co- 
operated with  the  Federal  Governaient  by  speeding  up  munitions  of 
war  and  serving  on  Important  war  commissions  in  order  to  bring 
that  conflict  to  an  early  conclusion  Organized  labor  helped  in 
every  drive  for  Liberty  Loans  and  the  Red  Cross  Labor  worlced 
overtime  and  cooperated  with  the  Federal  Government  to  insure 
industrial  peace.  That  patriotic  record  of  the  American  Federation  i 
of  Labor  is  now  a  matter  of  hretory.  So  great  was  the  support  of 
the  war  by  the  American  Federation  of  L;\bor  that  at  a  banquet 
given  m  London.  In  honor  of  Samuel  Gompers.  Premier  LLoyd  George 
of  England  addressed  his  remarks  to  the  great  labor  leader  and  said: 
"You  are  the  greatest  contribution  the  United  States  can  give  to  j 
the  Allies  '"  ' 

Modern  warfare  requires  total  defense  The  old  conception  of 
preparedness  was  merely  a  well-equipped  army  with  one  or  two  men 
to  furnish  supplies  for  each  soldier.  Today,  with  the  highly  mech- 
anized forces,  it  requires  at  least  12  men  to  furnish  supplies  We 
must  not  only  have  a  well-equipped  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force,  but 
we  must  also  have  Industrial  preparedness  behind  the  lines  Eco- 
nomic warfare  has  become  as  important  as  military  engagements. 
It  IS  at  this  point  that  organized  labor  of  America  becomes  a  most 
Vital  and  necessary  factor. 

The  cfflclals  and  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  pledged  their  unqualified  support  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  defense  program  of  America  In  no  better 
way  can  any  group  of  our  citizens  create  greater  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism for  a  nation  than  to  urge  better  working  conditions  for  the 
men  and  women  who  make  the  munitions  of  war.  It  will  be  the 
hands  of  skilled  American  workers  who  will  actually  turn  out  the 
weapon*  of  defense 

Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  war  is  based  on  a  con- 
tented, self-supporting,  and  self-respecting  citizenry.  American  la- 
bor desires  to  wipe  out  unemployment  and  place  the  10,000.000 
Jobless,  but  willing  workers,  in  esseiitial  Industries  to  back  up  our 
total  defense  program 

While  the  military  forces  are  being  emphasized  at  this  time,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  essential  factors  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural preparedness.  Industry  and  tran.sportatlon  must  be 
manned  by  well-paid  workers  so  that  the  purchasing  power  will 
maintain  an  evenly  balanced  business  economy.  Any  proposal  to 
reduce  the  Income  of  essential  workers  to  the  level  of  the  soldier  or 
sailor,  who  is  furnished  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  would  greatly 
Jeopardize  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  It  would  decrease  the  to- 
tal income  of  workers  to  a  point  where  it  would  reduce  purchasing 
power  to  a  depression  level.  Industry  would  not  have  sufficient 
Income  to  pay  sufBclent  taxes  required  for  the  huge  cost  of  our  total 
defense  program. 

The  union  label  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  constantly  urged  that  American  consumers  buy 
American-made  and  union-label  products  We  believe  this  would 
create  greater  economic  stability  for  American  industries  and  at  the 
same  time  sustain,  wage  levels  so  there  would  be  adequate  buying 
power  to  maintain  business  and  Industry  on  an  even  keel  of  pros- 
perity. If.  on  the  other  hand,  all  workers  and  farmers,  for  example, 
were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  soldier  in  our  Army,  we  would 
bo  thrown  into  a  depression  so  panicky  that  It  would  endanger  the 
economic  security  of  America. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  American  consumers  should  buy 
union-label  products  and  use  union  services  The  first  and  best 
reason  Is  the  union  label  is  the  best  guaranty  that  the  article  is 
made  In  America.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  purchaser  of 
union-made  good*  stabilizes  the  labor  standards  established  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  These  include  the  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  better  working  conditions  of  union  and  nonunion 
labor  By  maintaining  union  labors  standard  of  wages,  the  con- 
sumer sustains  the  mass  purchasing  power  of  the  buying  public  to 
such  a  high  degree  that  otir  prosperity  is  assured 

One  cannot  mention  the  progress  of  American  workers  without 
pointing  out  the  superior  working  conditions  obtained  for  them 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

For  the  past  60  years,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
consistently  advocated  the  three  basic  principles  which  are  now 
""'■--generally  accepted  as  a  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity. 
Through  labor  unions,  hours  of  l&bor  have  been  reduced  from  72 
hours  a  week  In  1880  to  40 'j  hours  a  week  In  1940  By  decreasing 
working  hours  more  Jobs  are  created,  which  Is  the  only  method 
through  which  America  can  reemploy  its  millions  of  Jobless  men 
and  women  workers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  a  pioneer  in  free 
education  It  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  battle  for  free 
textbooks  In  our  public  schools.  It  has  always  led  in  every  fight 
to  give  the  children  of  all  citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  broaden 
themselves  In  both  cxiltural  and  educational  fields. 

TTie  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  placed  powerful  protective 
legislation  t<i  safeguard  the  rights  of  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized workers  on  the  statute  books  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Governments.     Some  of  the  earliest  laws  for  workmen's  compensa- 


tion were  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Presi- 
dent WUllam  Green,  of  the  A.  P  of  L..  when  senator  in  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  sponsored  the  first  compensation  law.  which  has 
become  a  model  for  all  other  States  in  the  Union.  Among  other 
acts  which  have  become  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  Walsh-Healey 
law  This  act  protects  workers  who  make  and  process  all  products 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  requires  that 
decent  wages  be  paid  and  all  labor  work  reasonable  hours  and  under 
humane  conditions.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  helped  to 
pass  the  Skjcial  Security  Acts.  Including  old-age  pensions  and 
unemplosrment  insurance.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  beneficial 
measures  to  labor  should  be  repealed  on  account  of  our  defense 
program  in  peacetime  or  even  in  times  of  war. 

WTiile  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  advocated  protective 
legislation  for  workers,  it  has  strong  faith  In  its  original  purpose 
of  privately  reaching  collective-bargaining  agreements  with  em- 
ployers In  industry  A  law  may  be  ever  so  well  written,  but  mr.iny 
times  It  is  so  poorly  administered  it  loses  its  effect.  It  Is  not  the 
use  of  a  law  but  the  abuse  of  a  law  that  destroys  Its  practical 
application 

For  60  years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  arranged 
collective-bargaining  contracts  with  private  Industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  all  other  business  establishments  without  any  Interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government  We  prefer  to  have  the  workers 
organized  into  labor  unions  and  become  so  influential  they  can 
obtain  their  rights  without  Federal  paternalism.  If  we  do  not  stop 
somewhere  in  the  regulation  of  labor  unions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  may  reach  the  same  stage  in  this  country  that  they 
have  reached  in  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy.  True  trades- 
unionists  will  not  compromise  with  politicians.  They  prefer  to 
deal  directly  with  private  industry  and  not  to  be  forced  by  Federal 
decree  of  some  Federal  administrator  who  has  been  appointed  and 
not  elected  to  his  position. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  give  its  unqualified  sup- 
port for  total  defense  of  America,  but  It  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
sending  our  Army.  Navy,  or  air  forces  to  any  foreign  land. 

Why  not  keep  our  able-bodied  men  at  home,  working  at  decent 
wages  and  making  the  products  America  consumes  Instead  of 
sending  them  to  European  battlegrounds  again?  America  should 
not  become  Involved  In  the  Old  World  conflicts  but  should  make 
our  democratic  Institutions  a  shining  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  We  must  keep  the  torch  of  liberty  aloft  and  lighted  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  order  that  It  will  be  a  beacon  light 
for  the  other  half  of  the   world. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  desire  to  make  perfectly  clear.  It  Is 
that  those  skilled  craftsmen  and  experienced  technicians  in  in- 
dustry-, who  are  so  essential  to  our  defense  program,  should  remain 
In  their  present  positions  and  not  be  replaced  by  Inexperienced 
and  unskilled  apprentices  by  unscrupulous  employers  who  desire 
to  decrease  the  wage  scales  In  America.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  new  draft  law  to  exempt  essential 
workers  now  employed  in  industry,  but  during  the  last  World  War 
there  were  many  injustices.  Men  who  could  have  done  a  better  Job 
making  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  the  front  and  those  who 
were  not  qualified  to  work  in  the  necessary  induetries  replaced 
the    skilled    and    experienced    workers. 

So  far  as  possible  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  hopes  that 
the  Government  will  follow  the  policy  of  encouraging  private 
industry — especially  when  It  has  collective-bargaining  agreements 
with  American  labor  unions — rather  than  take  over  the  plants  and 
establish  Government  ownership  with  the  ever-Increasing  indus- 
trial dictatorship  which  grows  under  Federal  control.  If  we  are 
to  fight  the  totalitarianism  theory  of  government  we  must  not 
I  establish  it  In  our  own  democracy.  We  sincerely  believe  private 
'  ownership  under  rigid  democratic  controls  is  more  efficient  than 
government  ownership  with  enslaved  workers  as  witnessed  today 
In  Germany   and    Italy. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Union 
Label  Trades  Department  of  the  American  federation  of  Labor  for 
this  time  on  the  air  so  generously  given  to  us  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  on  Its  national  network.  We  also  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  all  members  of  labor  unions,  union  label 
leagues,  women's  auxiliaries  and  their  friends  for  their  cmiperation 
In  our  national  campaign  to  promote  the  purchase  of  union- 
label  goods  and  the  use  of  union  services.  We  assure  the  consum- 
ing public  that  this  continual  demand  for  the  union  label  on 
articles  will  guarantee  they  are  American  made  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  Union-label  merchandise  is  produced  by  skilled  workers 
under  the  most  humane  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — the  greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Union  Label  Trades  Department  also  desires  to  assure  manu- 
facturers and  other  business  firms  that  we  have  mobilized  an 
armv  of  25.000  000  eager  representatives  of  the  most  compact  and 
unified  purchasing  market  in  the  world  This  vast  consuming 
army  has  an  annual  purchasing  power  of  over  6.000.000.000  union- 
earned  dollars.  This  is  an  attractive  market  for  all  industries 
and  business  firms  that  are  union. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  appeal  to  all  Americans  to  buy  union- 
'  made  and  American-made  products.  If  you  should  like  to  know 
how  to  create  more  Jobs  for  American  workers:  if  you  should  like 
to  aid  in  raising  wage  levels  of  all  American  workers;  if  you  should 
like  to  reduce  taxes  collected  for  workers  on  relief,  and  if  you 
should  like  to  assist  in  establishing  economic  security  for  America; 
1   then  buy  union-label,  union-made  products  and  use  imlon  services. 
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It's  War— Not  Short  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALESBITRO   (ILL.)    DAILY   REGISTER- 
MAIL 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Register-Mail  of  Galesburg.  111.: 

[Prom  the  Galesburg  (HI  )   Daily  Register-Mail  of  August  28.  1940] 

rr'S    WAB NOT    SHOET    OP    WAR 

The  eflTort*  which  many  Americans  appear  to  be  making  to  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders  with  respect  to  the  national  attitude  toward 
the  war  In  Europe  are  leftdlng  to  more  and  more  glaring  examples  of 
the  Inconsistency  of  their  position.  Their  sympathies  are  openly 
with  Great  Britain  and  they  say  they  would  give  practical  expres- 
sion to  the  .'vmpathles  by  aiding  that  nation  in  Its  struggle  "In 
every  way  short  of  war  "  In  other  words,  they  want  to  help  Britain 
win  the  war  and  vet  keep  this  Nation  out  of  the  struggle  But  they 
give  to  the  phrase  "In  every  way  short  of  war"  such  exceedingly 
elastic  constructions  that  they  reduce  It.  in  effect,  to  the  merest 
sophistry. 

The  countr>'  Ls  being  flooded  with  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
this  Government  should  turn  over  50  or  more  of  Its  "overage"  de- 
suoyers.  rehcs  of  the  World  War.  not  now  In  commission  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  to  Great  Britain  for  patrol  duty.  This  Is  to  be 
accomplished  by  some  sort  of  legalistic  hocus-pocus,  such  as  trans- 
fer of  the  vessels  to  a  private  corporation,  which  would  in  turn  sell 
them  to  Britain  Others  would  have  them  a  part  of  the  price  by 
which  this  Nation  would  secure  from  Britain  and  Canada  naval  and 
air  bases  In  the  Atlantic  Still  others  would  have  the  Government 
give  them  to  Britain  outright,  without  thought  of  a  quid  pro  quo. 
To  make  the  transaction  in  any  form  more  palatable  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  it  is  being  argued  that  this  step  Is  Justified  on  the 
pround  of  national  security  and  national  defen.se:  that  by  providing 
Britain  with  extra  means  of  defense  of  her  home  waters  and  home 
land  we  keep  a  potential  enemy  away  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  trouble  with  all  of  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  be  that 
In  the  history  of  our  relationship  with  Great  Britain  we  have  fur- 
nished a  well-established  precedent  that  such  a  transfer  of  ships 
of  war  to  a  belli«erent  bv  any  subterfuge  constitutes  an  unfriendly 
act  During  the  American  Civil  War  British  shipbuilders  con- 
structed and  outfitted  a  number  of  vessels  of  war  for  the  Confed- 
erate States  Among  these  vessels  was  the  famous  privateer,  the 
Alabama,  which  preyed  upon  upon  American  commerce  and  caused 
millions  of  dollars  In  loss  and  damage  to  shipping. 

The  Government  of  the  UniUd  States  protested  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  against  the  release  of  these  vessels  to  the 
Confcderacv  and  when  It  protests  proved  Ineffective,  the  American 
envoy  to  Britain,  the  redoubtable  Charles  Francis  Adams,  declared 
that  the  failure  to  detain  these  vessels  constituted  an  act  of  war. 
Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  American  Government 
made  claim  against  Great  Britain  for  damages  resulting  from  this 
Incident  and  .ifter  prolonged  negotiations  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
was  signed  at  Wa.'^hlngton.  The  first  rule  adopted  by  the  arbitra- 
tors in  the  proceedings  was  that  a  neutral  government  is  bound 
to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping 
within  its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  which  It  has  reason  to  believe 
Is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which 
it  Is  at  peace  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as 
above,  such  vessel  having  been  in  whole  or  in  part  adapted  within 
such  jurisdiction   for  warlike   use. 

This  was  the  basis  for  arbitration  UF>on  which  the  American 
Government  in.«;isted.  which  It  was  successrul  in  establlEhlr.g,  and 
upon  which  It  won  an  award  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
British  Government.  It  thus  became  a  precedent  In  international 
law. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  by  those  who  advocate  aid  to  Britain  "short 
of  war"  to  turn  over  American  war  vessels  for  tise  against  Ger- 
many, or.  for  that  matur.  perhaps  against  Italy,  natloiis  with 
which  we  are  at  least  technically  at  peace,  and  in  violation  of  this 
established  principle  cf  International  law  by  which  our  own  Gov- 
ernment declared  similar  acts  to  be  acts  of  war.  To  make  the 
Inconsistency  of  the  thing  ccmpletc,  we  are  being  asked  to  commit 
an  act  of  war,  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  extension  of  this  aid  to  Great 
Britain  might  not  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
interest  and  national  defense.  But  why  hide  behind  sophistry  and 
subterfuge  to  accomplish  it?  VThy  not  be  honest  about  the  thing 
and  do  It  In  the  full  knowledge  that  by  so  domg  we  are  committing 


what  our  own  history  has  established  as  an  act  of  war?  Why  not 
do  it.  if  we  do.  In  understanding  of  the  consequences  of  such  action 
and  back  our  stand  with  the  fullest  aid?  If  we  are  sufficiently 
sympathetic  with  Britain  to  risk  what  this  action  entails  and 
breach  a  principle  our  own  Government  has  established,  why  limit 
our  course  to  furnishing  a  half-hundred  worn-out  destroyers  for 
patrol  duty? 

Whatever  else  they  may  be.  the  axis  powers  are  not  dense  enough 
to  let  such  a  mere  subterfuge  pass  unchallenged.  They  will  be 
quick  to  point  out  the  consequences  and  will  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  war.  which,  according  to  our  own  official  action,  this  Government 
has  so  declared  it.  What  then  of  keeping  us  out  of  war  or  pro- 
tecting the  national  security?  It  does  not  seem  to  us  there  is  any 
practical  value  In  this  "short  of  war"  business.  We  have  repeatedly 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  neutrality  in  thought  and  In  the  expres- 
sion of  responsible  public  officials.  It  Is  now  prcp<;s;ed  that  we 
overstep  by  direct  action.  If  the  national  interest  demands  that  we 
throw  our  lot  with  Britain  and  fight  the  totalitarian  powers,  let's 
do  it  But  let  us  be  hone.'it  and  courageous  about  it.  rather  than 
devious  and  Inconsistent.  We  certainly  cannot  presume  to  set  our- 
selves up  as  Judges  of  International  morality  and  decency  and  con- 
demn the  axis  powers  for  violation  of  international  law  when  we 
ourselves  are  guilty  of  an  offense  which  falls  In  the  same  category. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  3.  1940 


STATEMENT     BY     MOTHERS     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     OP 

AMERICA 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  the  Mothers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  giving  their 
views  on  the  bill  now  before  the  House : 

THE   BtJRKE-WADSWORTH    BILL 
MOTUEKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

September  J.  J940. 

On   September   1,   1940.  there   appeared   In   the  Times  Herald   a 

letter  expressing  sorrow  for  "those  benighted  souls,  those  'Congress 

of  Mothers  of  the  United  States  of  America."  "     Because  the  writer 

represents  a  cross  section  of  the  citizenry,  may  we  say  to  him  (and 

others  like  him)  that  he  does  not  understand  us  nor  the  issue.     In 

1    order  to  clarify  the  misunderstanding,  will  he  please  take  note  of  the 

'    following : 

1.  We  are  In  favor  of  military  training,  but  insist  that  such 
training  shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  United 
states  Army. 

2.  We  want  adequate  national  defense.  That  means  a  strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  completely  equipped  with  guns  (to- 
gether with  bullets  which  fit  the  bore),  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  etc.. 
to  be  used  "to  repel  Invasion  and  suppress  insurrection"  (see 
Constitution). 

3  Section  10  gives  the  President  complete  power  to  write  the 
rules  and  regulations  a.s  he  pleases.  We  have  suggested  that  this 
section  be  amended  as  follows:  In  subsection  A,  strike  out  the 
words  "the  President  Is  authorized"  and  Insert  the  words  "the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  and  consent  of 
Congress."  (For  full  details  read  testimony  given  by  Roea  M.  I-aber, 
for  the  Mrthers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  before  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  July  11,  1940.) 
I  In  other  words,  we  prefer  to  leave  the  business  of  our  corporation 
I  (the  United  States  of  America)  to  the  board  of  directors  (Congress), 
and  not  overload  the  general  manager  (the  President)  with 
responsibilities. 

4.  We  object  to  being  fooled  and  lied  to.  Compul!»or>'  military 
training  Is  being  sold  to  the  public  as  a  year  of  health  building, 
discipline,  straight  shoulders,  sun  tan.  and  what  not.  We  suggest 
the  people  stop  believing  such  drivel  and  begin  to  ask  Intelligent 
questions. 

5.  Long  before  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  was  even  Introduced  In 
Congress  war  plans  were  complete,  draft  boards  set  up  In  States, 
and  personnel  appointed.  The  War  Department  has  asked  for  bids 
on  thousands  of  coffins  and  ccffln  drapes   (called   interment  flags  ) 

6.  We  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  an  Intimated  threat  to  the 
Integritv  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Wc  want  Congress 
to  spec.fy  the  exact  threat  or  threats  which  we  supposedly  face, 

7.  We  ask  that  no  exemptions  be  granted  by  reason  of  religious, 
political,   or   flnanclal    status 

To  summarize  briefly;  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
military  Ualuing,   but   we  are  against   certain  specific  seciions  of 
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the  bin  and  the  apparently  cleverly  planned  regimentation  of  all 
or  us  under  the  European  corporate-state  plan  ^       ^      ^ 

Mav  we  remind  the  writer  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  stand 
we  take  Numerous  orstanizations  have  expressed  their  opposition 
to  the  BurkP-Wadsworth  bill.  They  have  presented  convincing 
areument*  Where  are  thev  now?  Or  can  It  be  that  woman  alone 
has  the  courage  of  her  convictions  and  that  her  interest  In  future 
peneratifins  and  the  preservation  of  her  country  are  the  motives 
behind  her  action? 

Mothers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mart    A.    Dfcker. 

President. 
Rosa  M    Farber. 
Vict  President  and  Cliairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


Administration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OK  SOLTM   (  AKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RKSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3,  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  an  address  delivered  by  Col.  Philip 
B.  FleminK.  Administrator.  Wage  and  Hour  Administra- 
tion. United  Stales  Department  of  Labor,  before  the  Southern 
Garment  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  their  eighth  annual 
convention.  Biltmore  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  Wednesday. 
\  August  28.  1940. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  something  be  done  to  secure  for 
the  wage  earners  of  the  South  a  fair  wage  for  their  labor. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  that  a  great  many  industries  in  the 
South  are  of  a  small  type,  giving  employment  to  thousands 
of  people,  with  the  possibility  of  tremendously  increasing  the 
productivity  of  these  industries,  as  well  as  establishing  addi- 
tional industries,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  will 
give  serious,  common-sense,  businesslike  thought  to  the 
real  purpose  and  intent  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  in  writing  their  rtUes  and  regulations  governing 
same. 

Large  industries,  because  of  their  monopolistic  organiza- 
tions, operating  xmder.  as  a  rule,  associations,  whereby  they 
are  able  to  thresh  out  their  trade-practice  rules  and  regula- 
tions, agreeing  thereon  as  to  their  procedure  in  conducting 
their  businesses,  are  able  to  take  care  of  increased  wages  as 
well  as  any  other  items,  including  profit,  because  they  are 
able  to  maintain  fixed  prices. 

Smaller  industries,  being  unable  to  organize,  and.  espe- 
cially, independent  concerns,  represent  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent picture,  and  they  should  be  considered  as  a  different 
class  and  in  line  with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  various  communities  and  various  lines  of  business. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  something  will 
be  done  to  properly  organize  and  assist  farmers  in  control- 
ling their  production,  marketing,  and  the  distribution  of 
their  products,  in  line  with  that  which  is  being  done  by  these 
other  groups,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  eliminate  thou- 
sands of  parasites  who  are  now  marketing  their  products, 
which  would  tend  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  fair  price  for 
that  which  they  produce. 

If  and  when  this  is  possible,  certainly  wage  earners  on  the 
farms  in  the  South  should  be  given  fair  wages. 

The  reason  for  farm  wages  being  so  ridiculously  low  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  other  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country,  is  because  farmers  operate  on  an  independent 
basis,  and  they  are  only  able  to  pay  wages  in  line  with  the 
unfair  prices  received  by  them  for  their  products. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Colonel  Fleming,  according  to  his 
statements  in  his  address,  is  going  to  do  something  about 
securing  for  wage  earners,  in  connection  with  cutting  and 
hauling  the  forest  products  of  the  South,  especially  pulp- 
wood,  a  fair  wage  for  their  long  hoiu-s  and  laborious  work. 


the  one  thing  that  I  have  been  trying  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  for  some  time. 

I  would  be  glad  if  Memtiers  would  get  a  copy  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  576.  proposing  an  investigation  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  secuie 
your  assistance  in  the  passage  of  this  meastu-e.  This  is  a 
most  important  matter. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Fleming  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  an  unu.sual  circum- 
stance about  the  little  tallc  1  am  going  to  give  you  this  afternoon. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  wax  dramatic  about  It.  But  the  fact  la 
this:  I  am  the  defendant  In  a  suit  brought  by  your  organization. 

I  hope  you  all  notice  that  I  am  saying  this  with  a  smile.  Not  that 
I  dont  talce  your  suit  seriously.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  you  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  resentful  aVxJUt  It. 

The  right  to  appeal  to  the  courta  Is  a  democratic  privilege,  and 
democratic  privileges  arc  of  special  Importance  In  these  aays. 
Courts  are  expen.slve.  Their  action  often  Is  slow.  We  might  get 
along  faster  without  the  courts;  but  you  are  Americans,  and  I 
know  how  you  would  feel  about  taking  orders  without  the  privilege 
of  a.-^klng  the  court  to  pass  on  their  legality  and  reasonableness 

The  wage  and  hour  law.  which  I  administer,  provides  a  rela- 
tively quick  method  of  court  review.  It  Is  wrlUin  right  into  the 
act.  But.  to  quote  the  late  Will  Rogers.  "I  see  by  the  legal  papers' 
that  when  vou  utilize  this  procedure  I  am  named  a*?  the  defendant. 
"It  is  Ju-ift  a  legal  formality,"  I  told  myself  when  the  ballifT  t-llpprd 
me  the  papers.  I  said  to  mysrlf.  "I  must  get  over  thl.s  dislike  of 
being  sued,  because  It  evidently  goes  with  the  Job  "  Then  I  told 
myself— a  bit  hopefuUy— "This  is  probably  what  the  lawyers  caU 
'a   friendly  .suit  ' 

And  that  l.s  where  you  fellows  are  so  nice  al>out  It  While  I  am 
still  holding  to  that  thought,  along  comes  a  plea.sant  Invitation  to 
come  down  to  Atlanta  and  be  ycur  guest  at  luncheon.  It  must  be  a 
friendly  suit;  and  you  know.  I  think  It  really  is. 

I  think  It  Is  "not  the  money,  but  the  principle  of  the  thing."  that 
Is  causing  you  to  sue  me.  Why.  Just  the  other  day.  I  picked  up  the 
Dally  News  Record  and  saw  a  little  Item  from  Martln-svUle.  Va.  It 
quoted  the  manager  of  a  pants  factory  as  saying  the  pay  roll  of  his 
three  factories  had  Increased  $75,000  a  year,  due  to  the  apparel 
wage  order  And  It  further  quoted  him  as  saying.  "But  I  can't 
kick,  with  business  the  way  It  Is."  Well.  •75.000  a  year  Increase 
to  one  pants  manufacturer  sounds  high  to  me,  but  he  seems  to 
like  it. 

But  friendly  suit  or  no  friendly  suit,  there  is  something  I  can 
tell  you.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  been  sued  I  can  tell 
you  how  It  feels  to  be  a  defendant  A  defendant  may  put  up  quite 
a  bluff  about  It.  but  the  truth  is.  he  feels  he's  on  the  «pot. 

Well,  that's  the  way  I  feel.  And  right  now  I  am  asking  myself: 
Did  I  do  the  right  thing  In  rejecting  my  lawyers  advice?  Am  I 
taking  a  chance  in  coming  here  to  talk  things  over  with  you  while 
your  suit  against  me  is  pending  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia? 

But  even  as  the  defendant.  I  can  say  a  few  things  In  the  first 
place,  as  you  all  probably  know.  I  did  not  appoint  Industry  Commit- 
tee No.  2  for  the  Apparel  Industry. 

What  I  did  was  this:   I  read  the  record  of  the  public  hearing  on 

I   the  recommendation  of  Indtistry  Committee  No    2.    That  record 

contained  all  the  evidence  that  wa*  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

I    committee  and  all  the  argument*  that  were  made  on  that  evidence 

In  the  hearing,  which  lasted  for  33  days 

The  apparel  committee  was  a  big  committee — 48  memliers.  It  had 
a  big  Job  to  do.  Lumped  together,  the  making  of  all  garments  worn 
by  men.  women,  and  children  Is  a  tremendous  Industry.  It  Is  car- 
ried on  In  some  15,000  establishments.  Its  annual  value  of  product 
Is  »2.700.000,000. 

About  650.000  persons,  the  majority  of  them  women  and  girls,  are 
employed  by  this  Industry.  The  definition  wa.s  a  fairly  simple  orie 
It  Included  in  the  Industry  the  making  of  practically  every  garment 
by  cutting  material  and  sewing  It  together  again.  Under  N.  R.  A.. 
32  code  authorities  were  set  up  for  the  Industries  included. 

Yes;  the  Job  was  a  big  one.  I  noted  all  the  objections  made  at 
the  public  hearing.  But  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  read  the 
record  of  the  committee  without  concluding  this:  In  carrying  out 
a  difllcult  assignment  they  had  done  a  good  Job. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wage  Increases  starting  July  15  will  di- 
rectly affect  more  than  200.000  workers.  The  Industry  Is  largely 
on  a  plece-wcrk  basis.  This  means  that  thousands  of  workers  are 
now  guaranteed  mere  money  than  they  were  previously  able  to  make 
at  piece  work.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  the  low-wage  operations  in 
this  industry  piece-work  rates  are  going  to  be  generally  revised. 
OtherwiFe  the  incentive  of  piece  work  Is  going  to  be  lost,  because 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  going  to  see  to  It  that  the  United 
States  Governments  guaranty  of  a  minimum  hourly  wage  pay- 
ment prevails. 

Here  we  are  In  Atlanta — right  on  Pcachtree  Street,  so  everyone  In 
this  audience  has  read  Gone  With  the  Wind.  As  you  all  know.  Gone 
With  the  Wind  took  a  lot  of  reading  Gone  With  the  Wind  was 
about  an  even  thousand  pages.  The  record  of  the  ptibllc  hcarij:g 
on  Industry  Committee  No.  2  was  5.000  pages.  In  addition  there 
were  313  separate  exhibits. 

After  rending  a  transcript  of  the  record  I  heard  the  arguments  on 
the   disputed    points.     Then    I   approved   the   recommendation    of 


Industry  Committee  No  2.  except  for  two  embn)ldery  schedules 
which  were  unsupported  by  the  evidence.  1  then  issued  the  wage 
order  to  the  apparel  Industry  which  ycur  suit  Is  seeking  to  set  ahide. 
Nothing  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  since  has  caused 
me  at  all  to  regret  my  acUon. 

Now.  while  I  do  boast  a  bit  about  having  read  the  transcript  of  a 
5  0o0-pa^e  reccrd  on  wages  paid  and  other  ecor.cniic  and  competitive 
ccnditioiis  in  the  garment  Indixstry,  ycu  won't  catch  me  making  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  qualify  as  an  expert  in  your  Indus  try  But  I 
would  like  to  remind  y(;u  of  a  few  things  about  the  industry  as  a 
whole  Tilt  re  is  one  thing  that  is  true  of  every  division  of  the  in- 
dustry true  of  the  making  of  practlcaUy  every  garment  worn  by 
man.  woman,  or  chUd:  The  cost  of  labor  is  relaUvely  a  large  pait 
of  t tie  value  of  the  product. 

I  say  relatively  large  in  comparison  to  other  Impwrtant  Indus- 
tries For  instance,  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  to  value  of  product 
In  the  automobile  indtistry  Is  10  percent,  in  the  making  of  flour  Is 
at,  percent,  and  lu  the  making  of  cigarettes  is  2'2  percent.  In 
ycur  section  of  the  garment  industry  that  proportion  is  about  23 
percent.  | 

Other   conditions   being  equal    In  your   Industry,    the   raanufac-    | 
turcr  who  pavs  a  lower  wage  can  com.e  out  with  a  lower  price.     I    , 
had  no  acqua'lnuncc  with  your  industry  in  the  winter  of  1931  32. 
after  Great  Britain  went  ofl  gold;   and  in  1935.  after  the  N    R    A 
was  Invalidated      I   was   in  the  Army  then      But  from   what   some 
garment  manulactuiers  have  told  me  about  those  periods,  the  wage 
cutting  and  price  cutting  must  have  approached  hysteria.     A  gar- 
ment factory  in  one  community  would  obtain  orders  by  virtue  of  a 
lower  wage  and  come  out  with  prices  which  shut  down  factories 
making  the  same  garraects  In  two  or  three  other  communities 

I  think  everyone  In  the  management  s'.de  of  the  garment  indtxs- 
try  Is  going  to  appn date  the  removal  of  the  speculative  clement 
regarding  the  cost  of  labor  Management  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
remove  the  speculative  element  in  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
That  1"  why  there  Is  trading  In  cotton  futurtb  Businessmen  feel 
thev  cannot  tak?  a  chance. 

In  low-wage  industrie5  where  labor  cost  is  n  big  part  of  the 
cost  of  production,  management  has  heretofore  hvcn  unable  to 
avoid  one  risk  Thl?"  r*5k  had  to  do  with  the  cost  cf  labor  If  a 
crmpetltor  obtained  labor  cheaper,  that  compet:tor  could  make 
lower  prices  could  sell  the  market.  Due  to  the  apparel  wage  order, 
that  l«r.'t  true  today  in  the  South,  and  It  l.T't  going  to  be  true 
any  mjre 

I  think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  approach  to 
ycur  problem  of  J^tayln^  In  business  and  makln<,'  money  You  are 
still  going  to  encouriter  underselling  in  the  markets  Competition 
if  polng  to  continue  But  you  will  know  that  underselling  is  not 
made  pa-^fible  bv  wage  cutting  Bu'lness  may  not  continue  to  be 
good  Indefinitely  And  if  it  is  no  longer  good  and  you  are  forced 
to  make  economies!  to  meet  prices,  you  are  going  to  economize — 
but  not  tnr  cutting  wage**  You  are  going  to  seek  economy  by  efJl- 
clencJep.  no  matter  how  willing  your  own  labor  Is  to  cut  prices 
In  order  to  me^t  competition 

I  know  that  each  one  of  you  feels  that  you.  individually,  would 
be  the  la«t  one  to  cut  wage*  You  won't  hare  to  worry  in  the  future 
about  who  Is  the  first  one  or  who  Is  the  last  one  Nobody  Is  going 
to  do  it  To  cut  wages  in  this  industry  would  bring  them  Ix-low  the 
legal  minimum,  and  the  legal  minimum  Is  going  to  be  enforced 

I  mean  that  when  I  cay  that  th*  manufacturer  will  know  that 
the  underselling  he  encounters  Is  not  due  to  wage  cutting  I  mean 
that  because  this  wage  order  is  going  to  be  enforced  No  plece-woik 
•hep  is  going  to  be  ible  to  solve  the  mlnimtim-wage  problem  by  the 
■trnpiie  subterfuge  of  dividing  piece-work  earnings  by  the  minimum 
rat?  to  arrive  at  the  numljer  of  hours  worked  That's  falsification 
of  records,  and  wage-hcur  inspectors  have  already  shown  how  easy 
It  is  to  detect  such  a  fraud,  and  your  southern  Judges  have  shown 
What  they  think  of  that  type  of  violation. 

A.S  you  know,  we  changed  our  regulations  on  keeping  of  pay-roll 
records,  regulations  applicable  to  all  Industries,  on  August  2,  after 
the  apparel  wage  order  had  been  In  effect  alwut  2  weeks  The 
change  w.is  made  In  order  to  make  legal  record  keeping  which 
applied  two  or  more  minimum-wage  rates  to  the  hours  worked  by  t* 
single  employee  in  1  week 

By  making  the  workweek  the  unit  our  record-keeping  regulations 
had  been  kept  fairly  simple  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer 
before  this  Tliey  can  continue  to  be  simple  as  the  new  regulations 
enabling  paymeiU  at  more  than  one  minimum  are  optional 

Previrusly  minimum-wage  orders  were  so  classified  that  it  was 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  single  worker  should  work  under  more 
than  one  wag. -order  ra'c  in  the  same  week.  In  the  hosiery  indus- 
try, for  Instance,  we  have  rales  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  full-fashioned 
and  32' 2  cenu*-  an  hour  for  seamless,  and  I  am  told,  in  the  few  hosiery 
mills  which  house  both  types  of  machines,  workers  Just  don't  tran.s- 
fer  from  one  to  another  The  full-fashioned  machine  1?  too  compli- 
cated for  the  seamless-machine  tender  and  the  seamless  machine 
Is  beneath  the  dlc^nlty  of  a  full-fashioned  machine  operator 

The  Industry  based  on  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  seems  to 
be  different.  I  waiit  to  thank  those  among  you  who  have  written 
us  and  called  to  our  attention  the  detaUs  of  your  operation  It  was 
the  srarment  manufacturers  themselves  who  showed  us  how  we 
c»uld  regulate  oprratlon  under  more  than  one  minimum 

The  industry  committee  Jtnew,  and  we  knew,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  draw  the  lines  between  many  of  the  garments  lls'.ed  for 
different  minimum  rate?  The  other  day  a  trade  asscclatlcn  execu- 
tive  in  your  industry  publibhed  a  sUtement  in   the   trade   press 


advising  his  members  to  send  us  no  more  garments  for  our  deter- 
mination of  what  minimum  applies.  This  was  not  done  at  our 
Btiggesiion.  We  want  the  manufacturers  to  continue  sending  us 
garments.  Some  of  these  border-line  garments  are  manulaciured 
for  highly  competitive  markets.  Fair  play  dem-iuds  that  our  con- 
struction of  the  wage  order  a£  to  which  minimum  applied  be  lol- 
lowetl  by  all  manufacturers  making  such  parmems  We  are  going 
to  make  .'ure  that  our  construction  of  the  wage  trders  are  enforced 
Uirwughout  the  country.  They  are  going  to  stand  uiUess  sset  aside 
by  authoritative  decisions  of  the  courts. 

So  tend  us  the  garments  in  question  We  will  teU  you  which 
mliiunum  applies  and  insure  that  the  same  mliuniuin  applies  to 
every  manulacturir  making  tlie  same  garment  tliroughout  th* 
industry 

The  cotU)n-garment  Industry  has  historically  and  traditloiMiUy 
been  a  low-wage  industry  It  is  an  old  industry  The  textile  indus- 
try has  been  histoncally  and  tiadiiionally  a  low-wage  industry.  It, 
too,  is  an  old  industry  In  thinkiiig  about  why  somi'  industries  are 
low-wage,  others  high-wage,  one  might  fall  into  an  error  of  gen- 
eralization. One  might  tlilnk  that  the  low-wage  Industries  are  all 
old  onet>. 

The  low-wage  industries  are  not  all  old.  Let  me  tell  you  sonie- 
thing  about  a  low-wage  Industry  which  has  be«?n  selling  the  Sjuih 
short,  depressing  the  prlcefi  for  landowner,  contractor,  and  labor,  a 
large  industry  which  Is  a  new  one — In  fact,  is  less  than  10  years  old 
This  is  the  industry  which  optimistic  southerners  said  heralded  a 
new  era  of  profitable  industrialism.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
have  arrived  at  the  Industry  to  which  I  refer;  I  mean  the  paper 
industry. 

During  the  past  5  years  about  $166.000  000  has  been  invested  In 
sfiUlhern  laper  pl.-intt  by  northern  financial  intercsus  That  scjunds 
fine,  but  I  really  believe  that  the  wage  and  hour  law  is  the  one 
thing  that  is  going  to  get  the  South  .some  leal  cash  nioiiey  out  of 
this  busi'iei^s.  Its  nice  to  have  industries —for  the  money  they 
jjroduce  not  for  the  privilege  of  driving  by  liupref>sivcly  big  paper 
luill.i  or  tlirougli  milts  of  denuded  woodland. 

Tlip  paper  companies  have  been  following  the  common  business 
ptactice  of  buyUig  la  a  low  market  and  doing  their  best  to  keep 
the  market  low. 

This  Is  a  big  Industry.  The  paper  and  pap«T-board  output  of  the 
southern  mills  alone  was  $140302,477  In  1937.  It  lia:i  been  a  very 
profitnble  operation.  Tlic  annual  report  of  one  company  shows  a 
$5.OO0.C00  profit  In  southern  paper  manufacture.  It's  a  good  busi- 
ness. Prices  paid  for  wood  are  low;  prices  paid  for  labor  are  low; 
and  the  money  obtained  for  the  sale  of  paper  can  be  distributed  lu 
dividends.  That  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  Scuth's 
failure  to  participate  in  the  Income  of  this  industry.  Analysis  of 
stock  holdings,  I  believe,  would  sliow  that  dlvidend.s  paid  from  that 
$5,000,000  of  profits  were  not  distributed  to  any  great  extent  In  the 
South. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  Is  this:  Landowner,  contractor,  and 
laborer  In  the  S-^uth  —all  are  pitifully  eager  to  sell  their  goods  or 
services  for  cash  All  the  pap»^r  companies  needed  to  do  to  keep 
prices  down  was  to  divide  up  the  territories  and  avoid  bidding 
against  one  another  in  the  purchase  of  pulpwood.  They  were  buy- 
ing stumpage  at  a  rate  that  gave  the  farmers  and  other  landowners 
an  Inadequate  return  for  timber  stands  which  will  take  anothT 
generation  to  replace  They  had  their  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors on  a  piecework  ba.-ils  which  had  them  hustling  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  living  cut  cf  it.  But  they  went  further,  and  that  is  wh:re 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  came  Into  the  picture. 

They  made  a  mlsUke.  It  Is  charged  that  they  Informed  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  Just  what  piecework  rates  In  the 
woods  they  were  using  in  calculating  the  price  they  Intended  to  pay 
for  the  pulpwood.  And  that  piecework  price  was  far  below  30  cents 
an  hour  The  Department  of  Justice  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  New  York,  and  the  grand  Jury 
did  not  hesitate  to  Indict  the  12  companies  comprising  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpwood  Association  These  companies  have  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  that  is  now  an  issue  l)efo»-e  the  courts. 

All  this  is  not  going  on  without  protest  from  the  South.  There 
Is  a  Congressman  from  South  CaroUiia.  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Committee,  who  is  making  an  issue  of  it.  Hb.  name  Is 
Hampton  P.  Fulmeh. 

Mr.  Ftjlmee  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  asking  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  "apparent  monopolistic  purchasing 
of  pulpwood  by  pulp  and  paper  miUs  under  a  contract  system  frona 
farmers  and  other  owners  " 

Congressman  Fulmeh  has  been  protesting  this:  Paper  prices  have 
rectuitly  increased  Irom  $65  to  $85  a  ton.  But  the  advance  has  not 
been  reflected  In  prices  paid  for  stumpage  and  pulpwood.  South- 
ern landowners  and  farmers  are  not  getting  anything  out  of  this 
increase  And  Congressman  Fulmer  has  been  further  protesting 
that  'wages  paid  for  cutting  and  hauling  pulpwood  are  on  a  star- 
vation l)asis." 

The  wage  situation  Is  improving  and  is  going  to  Improve  a  great 
deal,  due  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
something  about  the  program  we  have  been  conducting  to  obtain 
compliance  In  the  pulpwood  and  lumber  industry.  In  2  months 
we  inspected  3.412  pulpwood  concentrations,  lumlaer  camps,  yards. 
mills,  and  similar  establishments.  We  arranged  for  employers  to 
clear  up  their  records  and  come  Into  compliance  with  the  law  by 
paying  a  total  of  $300,000  In  restitution.  We  are  going  to  see  to  It 
that  payment  of  at  least  30  cents  an  hour  prevaUs  in  the  production 
of  pulpwood  or  lumber  for  Interstate  commerce. 
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I  havp  b«>*n  told  h^r  those  who  have  made  a  ?t\idy  of  the  p?.pcr 
industry  that  the  resulting  reaUocatJon  of  the  press  Income  will  be 
quite  important  to  the  economy  of  the  South.  How  important  it  is 
to  some  oi  the  Southern  States,  which  have  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  of  all  the  States  In  the  Union,  can  be  measured  by  thte: 
The  estimate  of  the  amotint  of  additional  money  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  cause  to  be  annually  distributed  in  the  South  comes 
to  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  laborer  In  the  woods  Is  not  the  only  one  who  Is  going  to  bene- 
fit by  this  revised  distribution  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  paper  products.  Once  it  is  a  general  fact  that  the  contractor  s 
operation  Involves  more  money  because  he  has  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  he  Is  going  to  tje  handling  pulp- 
wood  purchased  at  a  higher  price.  He  is  going  to  be  able  to  get 
more  for  himself.  And  after  the  laborer  has  started  spending  his 
increased  wage  with  the  merchants,  there  Is  going  to  be  more  money 
in  the  community  and  It  wont  be  so  pitifully  necessary  for  the 
landowners  to  obtain  cash  money  that  they  wUl  have  to  sell  off  30 
yearp'  growth  of  timber  at  the  buyer's  price. 

The  South  Is  trading  up  and  styling  up.  I  am  certain  that  tbe 
wage  and  hour  law  Is  accelerating  the  pace  of  that  movement.  I 
have  been  through  the  South  from  time  to  time  for  years  and  I 
have  never  seen  things  looking  better  than  on  my  recent  trips. 

Why.  only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  our  lawyers,  a  young  man  from 
Atchison.  Kans..  Yale,  and  Cambridge,  England,  was  here  In  Geor- 
gia on  an  assignment.  He  was  taken  on  a  fishing  trip  up  In  the 
Blue  Ridge  over  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Knowing  that  all  Labor 
Department  attorneys  are  socially  minded,  his  host  on  Sunday 
afternoon  drove  him  around  the  hill  country  In  search  of  Tobacco 
Road.  Well,  as  this  young  attorney  later  told  me  about  the  trip, 
"My  Georgia  friend  Just  was  unable  to  show  me  situations  of 
distressing  poverty.  True,  the  shacks  were  unpalnted.  They  looked  . 
as  If  they  would  not  be  any  too  warm  In  winter,  even  with  plenty  i 
of  wood  for  the  stove.  But  It  was  Simday,  and  every  woman  that 
came  to  the  door  to  see  vm  bump  by  on  the  rocky  roads  seemed  to 
be  wearing  a  new  dress  and  I  noticed  that  the  pretty  girls  were 
wearing  silk  stockings."  ^        ^  .     w 

Something  is  happening  here  Something  is  bound  to  happen 
when  the  textile  Industry  Increases  wages  In  the  South  by  $10,000,000 
a  year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  textile  wage  order,  and  in- 
creases them  even  further  because  of  a  concurrent  boom.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  cotton  textile  workers,  all  of 
them  in  the  South,  received  wage  increases  from  that  order.  The 
hosiery  wage  order  must  account  for  $2,000,000  or  so  increase  In 
wages  m  the  seamless-hosiery  mills,  most  of  which  are  In  the  South. 
And  now  you  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good  In  the 
matter  of  increasing  pay  rolls  In  this  low-wage  area.  I  think  you 
Will  make  good  I  think  that  because  of  the  type  of  men  I  have  met 
as  representative  of  your  membership  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  the  strength  and  resourcefulness  of  the  typical  American  busi- 
nessman: I  mean  the  type  of  which  the  country  is  proud.  E\'en  if 
you  lose  this  suit  you  are  going  to  meet  your  pay  rolls  and  you  are 
KOlng  to  stay  In  business. 

And  I  think  you'll  be  good  losers.  You  see,  I  think  you  are  going 
to  lose  You  may  find  It  hard  to  believe,  but  these  industrial  wage 
orders  seem  to  Increase  in  popularity  in  their  respective  industries. 
Let  me  read  you  an  editorial  from  a  typical  southern  newspaper. 
The  State,  of  Columbia.  SO: 

•The  State  does  not  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  pass  intelligent 
Judgment  on  the  advisability  of  a  32 '2  cents  an  hour  minimum  for 
the  textile  industry.  From  what  the  State  has  heard  the  well- 
flnanced  and  larger  mills  scarcely  would  feel  the  Increase,  but  that 
at  the  moment  is  not  the  point  to  which  the  State  wishes  to  direct 
attention.  There  Is  another  consideration  of  potential  and  perhaps 
great  importance  to  the  textile  Industry  in  the  Southeast.  It  is  this: 
"The  textile  mills  came  southward  years  ago  mainly  because  of 
low  wages  and  other  low  manufacturing  costs  in  the  South.  There 
was  talk  of  'cotton  mills  In  the  cotton  fields.'  and  there  were  other 
sayings,  no  doubt,  of  equally  logical  sound.  But  low  wages  and  costs 
were  the  determining  factor.  .     »w 

"Now  consider  certain  broad  facts  of  today.  Textile  wages  in  the 
Southwest— this  appears  generally  to  be  tru<^-are  lower  than  in  the 
Southeast  Perhaps  other  costs  are  also  And  cotton,  the  crop,  has 
been  moving  westward.  To  some  degree  the  Southwest  now  occupies 
a  textile  position  with  reference  to  the  Southeast  that  the  Southeast 
formerly  occupied  with  reference  to  New  England. 

"If  low  wages  and  costs  siphoned  the  textile  industry  from  New 
England,  cannot  the  same  forces  siphon  it  again  some  years  hence, 
from  the  Southeast  to  the  Southwest' 

"In  the  light  of  the  conditions  suggested  In  this  discus-slon  the 
State  wonders  whether  the  Southeast  is  wise  In  opposing  a  uniform 
BUndard  of  wages  In  the  textile  Industry." 

The  southwestern,  or  Texas,  cotton  manufacturers  had  come  to 
the  textile  committee  and  said  that  they  would  have  to  have  a 
6-percent  differential  In  wages  under  the  Southeast  If  they  were 
Komg  to  be  able  to  continue  in  business  So  I  was  surprised  this 
iummor  to  get  this  telegram  from  the  president  of  a  large  cotton 
mill  in  E>allas.  Tex.: 

"Dea«  Colonel  Flxminc:  I  can  see  that  considerable  pressure  Is 
being  brought  to  bear  on  you  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  The  wage  and  hour  law  as  It  now  stands  Is  not  a 
handicap  to  any  manufacturer,  large  or  small.  North  or  South.  It  is 
the  only  protection  we  have  against  the  notorious,  unconscionable 
chlse'ers  who  formerly  ran  unbridled  at  the  expense  of  his  labor,  his 
community    his  stockholders,  and  his  compeUlors.     My  feeling  is 


violators  of  this  law  should  be  forced  to  serve  Rontencc  in  a  common 
jail  rather  than  be  permitted  to  pay  a  paltry  flne. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"E   Shaw  CTrrrNiNCHAM, 

"President,  the  Dallas  Cotton  Mills  Co." 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was  not  one  of  those 
Texas  manufacturers  who  came  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  5  percent  under  the  Carolinas  He  did  not  undertake 
the  management  of  the  plant  imtU  the  work  of  the  Textile  Indus- 
try Committee  was  about  completed. 
I  replied  to  him  as  follows: 

"Dear  Ms.  Cvnnincham:  Thank  you  very  much  tor  your  telegram 
of  June  18.  which  I  found  on  my  return  to  Washington.  Expres- 
sions like  yours  from  manufacturers  whose  economy  has  been  dl- 
recUy  affected  by  the  wage  and  hotir  law  are  very  encotiraging. 

"May  I  have  your  permission  to  give  your  telegram  to  the  trade 
press  so  that  the  cotton  textile  Industry  as  a  whole  might  know 
what  one  Texas  cotton  manufacturer  thinks  of  the  effect  of  the 
32 '2  cents  an  hour  minlmtmi  wage  order. 

"I  think  It  Is  significant  that  most  complaints  about  the  wage 
and  hour  law  do  not  come  from  low-wage  industries.  In  which 
cut-wage  competition  Influences  prices  at  the  market  place.  Those 
who  have  been  loudest  in  their  protest  for  the  most  part  have  not 
had  to  Increase  the  wage  rates  of  their  workers  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law. 

"As  to  the  administration  of  this  law,  I  wotild  appreciate  very 
much  any  suggestions  you  may  have  on  making  It  smoother.  You 
may  be  assured  that  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  the  future 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  will  be  marked  by  more  efacl2nt  en- 
forcement, and  that  there  will  be  no  weakening  of  the  act  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  Congress  entrusted  it.- 
He  came  right  back  with: 

"DEAR  COLONEL  FLEMING:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  28 
In  reference  to  my  telegram  of  June  18.  Indeed  you  may  uae  my 
telegram  In  any  manner  which  you  feel  will  be  helpful. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  wage  and  hour  law  Is  the  greatest  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  the  textile  industry  has  ever  had.  As  I  see  It.  there 
are  only  three  classes  of  manufacturers  fighting  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

"1.  The  notoriotis  chiseler  who  cannot  operate  his  plant,  except 
at  the  expense  of  his  labor  and  competitor.  A  damn  poor  asset  to 
any  community. 

"2.  The  manufacturer  who  sees  his  own  failiu'e  ahead  and  le 
waging  a  flght  on  the  wage  and  hour  law  merely  as  an  alibi  for  hU 
own  incompetency 

"3.  The  manufacturer  who  Is  in  a  strong  financial  position,  with 
a  large,  modern  plant,  and  who  Is  always  howling  about  Go%ern- 
ment  interference  in  btisincss,  which  is  merely  an  excuse  to  weaken 
Government  regulations  of  any  sort  over  Industry,  thereby  permit- 
ting him  to  rim  unbridled  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  in  the  past. 
"When  I  came  to  this  plant.  March  1.  1939.  I  found  It  badly  run 
down,  with  depleted  working  capital  and  old  machinery.  I  am 
very  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  are  now  making  progress  and  that 
we  have  not  experienced  any  Interference  by  any  Government 
agent. 

"I  Judge  the  reason  for  this  Is  that  we  comply  with  the  law, 
and  my  orders  are  to  all  foremen  In  the  plant,  that  the  first  one 
caught  violating  the  wage  and  hour  law  will  be  fired  on  the  spot, 
and  I  don't  mean  maylje." 

That's  how  a  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  lowest-wage  areas  of 
the  country  feels  about  8  months'  operation  under  a   wage  order. 
I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  6  months  after  you  lose 
j    your  suit  that  you  will  feel  the  same  way. 


Is  It  Good  Business  To  Demand  Liens  for  Old-Age 

Assistance? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  and  again  in  this  Congress.  I  have  introduced 
bills  designed  dealing  with  the  liens  being  taken  in  a  few 
States  when  old-age  assistance  is  granted.  The  number  of 
the  bill  in  this  Congress  is  H.  R.  8401.  It  simply  provides  that 
when  a  State  receives  grants  for  old-age  assistance  for  the 
benefit  of  approved  clients,  that  this  payment  by  the  United 
States  will  be  in  lieu  of  requiring  liens  from  the  recipient  for 
the  repa>Tnent  of  the  assistance  granted.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
AI.KXAMDER]  as  H.  R.  8857. 
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The  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  from  its  beginning,  has 
provided  tJiat  if  a  State  did  require  liens  and  collected  from 
the  estate  of  the  old-age  assistance  client,  that  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  would  be  returned  to  the  P^ederal  Government. 
If  all  States  had  such  a  lien.  It  might  work  fairly  among  the 
States,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  old  people.  But  only  14  States  have  such  a 
law.  The  result  is  that  these  States,  when  and  if  they  collect 
on  their  liens,  will  be  contributing  tmequally  to  the  other 
States.  Either  all  States  should  take  liens  or  none  of  them 
should.  In  some  States  it  is  a  question  whether  the  amount 
collected  will  compensate  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  col- 
lection agency  to  say  nothing  of  the  multiplied  losses  In  the 
forced  liquidation  and  probate  of  estates,  where  the  folks  were 
temporarily  hard  up  and  needed  a  little  ready  cash  at  the 
time  they  applied  for  old-age  assistance. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  aspects  to  the  question. 
Some  pecple  argue  that  the  principal  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  law  serves  to  discourage  some  people  from  applying 
for  assistance.  Naturally  folks  dislike  to  place  a  lien  of  high 
and  atjsolute  priority  against  what  little  frozen  assets  or  life- 
time savings  they  may  have.  They  may  prefer  to  go  hungry 
and  skimp  along  in  some  fashion  or  other. 

ITiere  are  some  very  cogent  reasons  for  looking  upon  liens 
with  a  critical  eye.  Many  of  them  have  been  forcefully  pre- 
sented in  a  recent  statement  by  the  Honorable  Ernest  F. 
Jacobsen,  a  Minnesota  Republican,  and  under  permLssion 
granted  by  the  House,  I  include  some  of  his  remarks  at  this 
point: 

'  THT    HOMESTEAD   UZN   lAW 

The  homestead  lien  law  Is  a  poor  btislness  proposition  It  penal- 
ises the  aged  and  their  heirs  and  makes  no  saving  for  the  SUte 

It  will  require  another  bureau  or  bureaus  to  enforce  the  coUec- 
Ucn  of  these  liens  That  means  putting  the  State  into  the  real- 
estate  business  again,  as  It  was  when  our  rural-credits  fiasco  cost 
the  SUte  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  also  means  that  lurking 
real -estate  Fharpers  who  already  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  thia  wiU 
lie  in  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  buy  these  liens,  where  they 
can  make  a  good  profit,  and  thus  the  political  pilferers  and  not 
the  pioneers  are  benefited. 

There  are  only  14  States  In  the  Union  having  such  a  law.  At  one 
time  there  were  17.  but  due  to  defeat,  or  the  danger  of  defeat,  its 
sponsors  could  not  stistaln  It.  and  It  was  therefore  repealed  In  3 
States— namelv.  Oregon.  Kansas,  and  Florida. 

Bconomy  Is  merltorloiM.  and  aU  frugal  cittwna  are  lor  that  and 
are  Interested  in  keeping  «|own  tax  costs.  The  homestead  hen  law 
does  not  meet  this  test,  but  does  the  opposite,  because  it  puts  a 
penalty  on  thrift  and  discourages  home  ownership  and  will  socialize 
the  last  thing  you  would  expect  to  socialize— the  American  home. 
U  a  renting  family  obtains  $20  per  month  from  the  State,  they 
will  have  to  obtain  addiUonal  help  from  relief  or  other  sources  in 
order  to  live  pr<jpcrly.  as  this  Is  obnously  inadequate. 

However  a  home  owner  obtaining  a  like  amount  would  have 
more  to  maintain  himself,  as  his  taxes  wotUd  not  be  as  high  as 
rent  and  he  would  therefore  be  able  to  apply  m«re  toward  hit  per- 
sonal needs,  and  he  would  require  less  supplemental  aid  Irom  local 
communities 

Therefore  it  pays  to  encourage  people  to  own  homes  as  In  tne 
long  run  they  will  require  less  relief  aid  than  a  renter  They  also 
at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  buUding  up  of  the  State. 

In  the  long  run,  which  is  smartest— to  encourage  thrift  and 
home  ownership  or  to  encourage  more  tenancy  and  larger  old-age 
asKL^^tance  checks?  Homeowners  have  a  stake  in  good  government 
and  in  lower  Uxes  and  in  the  community.  Homes  taken  over  on 
hens  by  the  State  go  off  the  tax  rolls,  thus  throwing  a  larger  tax 

burden  on  the  remaining  privately  owned  property. 

Remember  this,  too  It  l?  not  a  Republican  law  The  Republican 
Party  as  such  ha.s  nerer  gone  on  record  as  favoring  this  kind  of 
war  on  the  aged— this  polkry  of  making  them  vas-sals  of  the  State 
Aside  from  the  question  of  the  poUtlcs  that  is  now  being  played 
with  these  unfortunate  pioneers  of  65  years  or  over,  and  aside  from 
the  graft  and  corruption  and  new  State  agencies  that  will  have  to 
be  created  if  any  money  Is  collected,  60  percent  of  it  wUl  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  amount  it  has  con- 
tributed—for the  Federal  Government  matches  every  dollar  that 
the  SUte  expends  in  this  relief,  up  to  »20  per  month,  the  Federal 
maximum— which,  when  returned  to  the  Federal  Government,  will, 
of  coun*  go  In  great  part  to  the  other  34  SUtes  having  no  manda- 
tory lien  law  This,  in  effect,  is  making  the  State  of  MinnesoU 
a  collection  agency  operating  against  our  aged  and  their  heirs  for 
the  benefit  of  people  in  those  34  SUtes  to  whom  we  owe  no  such 
duty  and  whose  State  policy  has  been  far-slght«d  and  soimd  enough 
to  not  thus  persecute  them. 

England's  Parliament  passed  an  old-age  pension  law  In  1908  It 
entitled  everv  British  subject  of  70  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a 
rcBldent  of  the  United  Ktngdcun  for  20  years,  to  a  pension  tr  his 
income    was   not   sufficient    to   maintain   an   adequate   standard   or 


living.    The  law  did  not  require  the  recipient  to  be  a  pauper  nor 
did  It  require  a  homestead  lien. 

The  amount  that  many  of  our  aged  receive  today  Is  InadequaU 
for  their  needs.  The  average  given  for  the  month  of  March  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  was  $20.84 — and  this,  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  match  every  State  dollar  up  to  a  total  pension  of 
$40  per  month. 

Neither  do  these  aged  fare  as  well  as  the  veriest  Indigent  stranger 
who  comes  into  our  Suite,  under  the  so-called  adequate  relief 
budget,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  that  allowed  to  our  pioneer  aged, 
who  tolled  and  sacrificed  many  years  to  nmke  this  a  great  SUte. 

A  citizen's  committee  made  a  survey  of  public  relief  in  Mlnne- 
apoUs  1  year  ago.  The  report  of  this  committee  shows  that  mor« 
than  1  400  direct  relief  cases  cover  individuals  and  families  that 
have  ijeen  cltlMiis  of  Minneapolis  less  than  5  years  Approximately 
800  cases  represent  persons  that  moved  into  Minneapolis  from 
towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  our  SUte  and  the  balance  came  from 
almost  every  State  In  the  country. 

This  group  of  relief  clients  have  been  provided  with  a  much 
greater  relief  allowance  than  have  the  old  settlers  of  our  State. 
There  is  no  law  requiring  these  people  to  mortgage  what  property 
they  may  have  or  will  acquire,  nor  are  they  required  to  reimburae 
the  Government  from  future  incomes  or  earnings. 

The  present  social-security  law  does  not  and  will  not  afford 
security  for  the  old-age-asaisUince  group.  The  allowances  now  given 
Is  not  adequate  and  falls  below  the  budget  allowance  provided  for 
direct -relief  clients. 


A  (iood  Substitute  for  Conscription— House  Adopts 
My  Suggestion  for  Home  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  as  suggested 
in  my  earlier  remarks  today. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  my  open  letter  to  the  President  of 
June  21  have  now  been  adopted  and  approved  by  the  highest 
naval  and  military  authorities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  given  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  and  finally  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Read  the  following  colloquy 
which  took  place  in  the  House  on  August  30.  and  then  read 
my  letter  to  the  President,  written  71  days  previously.  I 
quote  from  pages  11306-11307  of  the  Record: 

NAVAI.    KESraVE   TaAIXING    CORPS 

Mr  V1M90N  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S  4272)  to  amend  the  act 
approved  March  4,  1925.  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  sundry  mat- 
ters affecting  the  naval  service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

Mr  MicHiNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  has 
the  bill  the  unanimous  supjxirt  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ViKSON  of  Georgia  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  the  bill  has  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  has  been  reported  to  the  House  by  direction 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York   |Mr.  Coli:  1 .  a  member  of  ttie  committee. 

It  is  a  bill  which  permits  the  Navy  Department  to  expand  1«  the 
various  colleges  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Corps  Under  the  law 
today  11  universities  have  2.400  students  composing  what  Is  ordi- 
narily referred  to  as  the  Naval  R  O.  T  C.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  extension  of  this  corps  to  Include  7,200  students. 

The  money  was  made  available  In  the  Senate  yesterday  and  there 
are  some  16  more  universities  which  will  be  permitted  to  have 
students  in  the  Naval  R.  O.  T   C. 

These  13  universities  that  have  made  application  are  as  follows: 
Holy  Croffi.  Western.  Brown.  Temple,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Duke  University. 
North  Carolina  State.  University  of  Houston,  University  of  Texas, 
Texas  A    and  M  ,  and  Carnegie. 

Mr   MiCHENKE.  That  does  not  include  Wayne  University? 

Mr  Vinson  of  Georgia  That  university  has  the  right  to  make 
appllcaUon.  These  are  13  universities  only  and  4.800  students  wUU 
permit  approximately  16  more  universities  to  establish  a  Naval 
R  O  T.  C.  These  universities  have  not  been  designated.  They  are 
merely  applying  to  be  designated  Just  as  soon  as  the  Congrees  passes 
the  authorization  act  to  make  it  7.200  instead  of  2,400. 
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Mr    MiniENTK    Then  the  determination  has  not  yet  been  made? 

Mr  Vinson  or  Georgia  The  determination  has  not  yet  been  made. 
It  Is  up  to  the  various  universities  throughout  the  country  to  quallly 
under  the  method   now  established  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr  HiNSHAW  I  may  say  that  I  received  word  that  the  University 
of  Southern  California  has  also  apphed. 

Mr    Rich    Will  the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

Mr  Rich  Does  not  the  gentleman  t)€lleve  that  this  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  that  wc  can  train  young  men  for  the  service  of  our 
country,  and  that  we  had  better  give  these  universities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  these  young  men  not  only  in  the  Navy  but  in  the 

Army?  ,  ^  . 

Mr  Vinson  of  Georgia.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct,  ana 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  presented  to  the  Hou.se  in  a  few  days  a  bill  to  com- 
mission the  2.400  boys  who  have  already  entered  the  R.  O  T.  C. 
and  who  have  qualified  after  4  years'  training.  This  bill  will  give 
them  a  commission  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Corps 
instead  of  taking  all  of  our  cfflcers  in  the  Navy  from  the  Naval 
Academy  It  will  help  the  Navy  get  the  viewpoint  of  students  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy,  and  it  will  enable  the  students  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

HIGH  RANKING  MEMBES  ON   MILrTART  AITAIHS  COMMITTEE  ALSO  ENDORSES 

IDEA 

Mr  Thomason  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  also  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  Army  R.  O.  T.  C  .  because  we  have  right  now 
about  200  appllcat:ons  pending  for  R  O.  T  C  units,  and  not  only 
that,  but  under  the  Reserve  Officers  Act  there  are  also  a  few  thou- 
sand young  Reserve  officers  who  are  well  qualified  in  the  same  way 
as  the  naval  officers? 

Mr  Vinson  of  Georgia.  What  the  gentleman  says  Is  correct,  but 
my  committee  can  only  deal  with  naval  matters.  The  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  should  take  that  up 

Mr  Thomason  What  as-surance  has  the  gentleman  that  he  wiU 
get   the  appropriation? 

Mr    Vinson  of  Georgia.  It  was  put  in  the  bill  yesterday. 

The  Speaker  I.^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   |Mr    Vinson  |  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

•Be  xt  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  22  of  the  act  approved  March  4. 
1©25.  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  sundry  matters  affecting  the 
naval  service,  and  for  other  purposes'  (43  Stat.  1276:  U.  S.  C  .  title 
34  sec  821),  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  August  6,  1927  (50 
Stat  563;  U.  S  C.  supp.  V.  title  34.  sec  821).  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  'twenty-four  hundred'  in  the  last 
line  of  the  section,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
seventy-two  hundred.'  " 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 

"Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  '1927'  and  insert  '1937.'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Now  read  my  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States: 

June  21.  1940. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  President:  Why.  If  you  feel  it  necessary  to  train 
the  youth  of  America,  do  you  not  tise  the  available  local  facilities 
first?  It  looks  to  me.  and  a  lot  of  other  people  back  home,  as 
though  your  idea  of  compulsory  military  training  woiild  be  a  lot 
more  practical  and  sensible,  and  a  lot  more  American,  as  well  as 
much  less  expensive,  if  you  would  start  by  using  our  facilities  in 
each  home   community   first. 

As  you  know,  many  schools  are  standing  by.  waiting  and  anxious 
to  institute  R.  O.  T.  C.  units,  but  they  are  receiving  no  encourage- 
ment either  from  you  or  from  the  War  and  Navy  Department. 

In  my  own  district  our  city  vocational  schools  are  waiting  word 
from  you  to  train  1.500  additional  aviation  and  auto  mechanics, 
electricians,   machinists,   blacksmiths,   radio  mechanics,   cooks,   etc. 

One  school  alone.  De  LaSalle  High  School,  has  upward  of  1.000 
txjys  enrolled,  and  they  have  asked  and  are  pleading  for  a  Junior 
Nav^  or  Army  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit.  Furthermore,  the  idea  is  sup- 
ported by  Archbishop  John  Gregory  Murray,  of  St.  Paul.  Still  a 
deaf  ear  is  turned  to  their  request  here. 

We  have  many  other  facilities  locally.  In  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  in  camps,  and  activities  now  set  up  and  operating, 
so  why  look  further,  or  why  go  to  such  radical  extremes  as  pro- 
posed, until  we  have  promoted  the  full  utilization  of  our  present 
local   opportunities? 

Reading  my  telegrams  and  mall,  it  is  evident  that  sentiment  is 
almost  unanlmotosly  opposed  at  this  time  to  compulsory  military 
training  and  to  the  youth  camps  you  have  suggested. 

Why  take  our  youth  from  their  homes  and  out  of  the  wholesome 
environment  in  which  most  of  them  are  living,  and  transplant 
them  into  the  lonely,  inhospitable,  disturbing,  and  discouraging 
arena  of  a  training  camp?  Their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  well- 
being  is  too  important  to  be  disregarded  In  that  way  We  should 
\eep  our  youth  in  their  homes,  and  in  their  home  communities 
Just  as  long  and  Just  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  suggestion  I  make 
herein  is  In  keeping  with  that  idea  and  is  a  practical  movement 


which  will  aid  our  need  for  preparedness  and  national  defense,  but 
at  the  same  time  be  conservative  of  the  best  values  of  the  Nation. 
Mr  President:  We  want  no  foreign  war.  wo  want  none  of  our 
American  bovs  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  or  seas,  we  want  only  to 
prepare  to  protect  and  defend  our  own  shores  and  border,  and  the 
ideas  I  have  suggested  are  the  ones  best  suited  to  attain  that  end. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Alexander,  M.  C. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been  deluged  with 
letters  and  telegrams  asking  how  I  stood  on  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  conscription  bill.  In  95  percent  of  these  communica- 
tions the  writers  have  urged  m.e  to  take  a  firm  stand  again.st 
this  bill.  Because  of  the  intense  feeling  aroused  over  the 
entire  Nation  by  this  contemplated  legislation  and  knowing 
the  widespread  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
of  Minnesota  to  such  a  bill.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  my 
position  clearly  and  definitely  on  the  matter. 

Many  sincere  opponents  are  in  this  fight  against  the  draft; 
in  fact,  opposition  to  conscription  seems  to  be  one  thing  upon 
which  churches  of  almost  every  denomination  agree.  The 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  Methodist 
Church,  of  which  there  are  some  8.000.000  members,  is  vigor- 
ously fighting  against  passage  of  said  bill.  Bishop  William  A. 
Lawrence,  speaking  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
America,  is  strongly  opposing  this  legislation. 

Outside  the  church  groups  the  Farmers'  Union  in  a  great 
number  of  States  has  registered  opposition,  as  well  as  the 
railroad  brotherhoods. 

Also,  this  opposition  to  conscription  is  about  the  only 
thing  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  William  Green,  of 
the  A.  F.  L..  have  agreed  upon  for  months. 

I  feel  that  the  size  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps 
should  be  increased  to  insure  adequate  defense  in  case  of 
invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  but  increase  these  branches  of 
the  service  by  raising  the  pay  for  such  service  and  cut  the 
enlistment  period  to  1  year.  Hold  out  some  inducement  and 
encourage  voluntary  enlistment.  With  the  millions  of  young 
men  unemployed,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  a  draft, 
and  there  would  not  be  if  the  Government  would  pay  a  decent 
wage  and  cut  the  enlistment  period  as  suggested  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  going  to  happ>en  to  the  young 
man  of  draft  age  who  is  now  steadily  engaged  in  private  em- 
ployment? Let  us  say  he  is  earning  $150  per  month.  Let 
us  suppose  this  conscription  bill  becomes  a  law.  This  young 
man  is  required  to  report  to  some  Army  camp,  where  he  will 
have  to  remain  for  the  period  of  1  year,  and  for  this  service 
to  his  country  he  will  receive  the  salary  of  $21  or  perhaps 
$30  per  month.  What  about  his  employer?  He  loses  the 
services  of  this  particular  young  man  and  is  forced  to  employ 
someone  else  to  take  his  place.  This  new  employee  must  be 
trained  into  the  business,  and  when  the  year  expires  he  is 
really  familiar  with  the  functions  of  his  job.  Now.  the  ques- 
tion arises.  Will  the  employer  rehire  the  young  man  who  has 
just  returned  from  his  year's  training  with  the  Army.  Navy. 
or  Air  Corps?  That  all  depends  on  circumstances.  Perhaps 
the  employer  is  satisfied  with  the  new  man  and  does  not 
want  to  discharge  him  to  make  room  for  the  former  em- 
ployee. Or  perhaps  he  will  offer  the  returning  trainee  a  job 
with  less  pay  than  he  was  receiving  when  he  left  for  military 
training.  All  in  all.  a  grave  injustice  and  hardship  results 
in  such  a  case.  This  is  just  one  instance  of  what  might  take 
place  if  the  conscription  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  and  there 
is  no  provision  in  said  law  guaranteeing  a  trainee  his  job 
back  after  his  year's  training  expires. 

A  conscription  army  might  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
intended  if  controlled  by  irresponsible  Government  leaders. 
It  might  be  used  to  interfere  in  labor  trouble,  and  it  might 
also  be  used  as  a  threat  to  some  of  our  South  American 
neighbors  in  the  event  of  trade  wars. 

The  great  danger  is  that  a  huge  peacetime  conscription 
army  is  the  first  step  toward  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Paul  Hanchett.  which  logically  and  clearly 
states  the   viei\'point   of   many   citizens  of   my   district   and 
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which  Is  also  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  28,  1940. 
Congressman  John  G    Ai  exandcr. 

House  Office  Builduig.   Wnshtngton,  D.  C. 
DK.UI  Sir  :  Please  advise  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  about  the 
foUowmg  matters: 

1  What  your  vote  on  the  conscription  bill  will  probably  be. 

2  How  you  believe  the  rest  of  the  Minnesota  Representatives  wlU 

3  What  chance  there  Is  that  the  present  bill  may  be  voted  down. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  peacetime  conscription  of  our  young 

men   for  the   following  reasons: 

1  Conscription  Is  not  an  important  step  in  the  Improvement  ol 
our  defenses  (our  greatcet  needs  are  for  naval,  aeronautical,  and 
antiaircraft    preparations). 

2  Conscription  is  not  a  necessary  step— for  the  voluntary  system 
has  far  exceeded  all  expectations  and  Army  quotas  to  date. 

3  Conscription  is  not  the  best  or  even  proper  method  of  meeting 
our  Army  nerds— we  need  a  relatively  smaU  (perhaps  600.000)  and 
permanent  professional  army  serving  at  a  rate  of  pay-whlch  wUl  be 
attractive  to  capable  young  men 

4  Conscription  will  be  grossly  unfair  to  certain  groups  of  our 
population— it  calls  on  our  young  men  for  more  than  is  being  asked 
of  the  rest  of  our  people:  It  asks  of  the  young  man  with  a  good 
Job  more  than  of  the  unemployed  or  of  those  lucky  enough  to  be 
exempt. 

5  Conscription  Is  a  threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  and  to 

our  civil  llbertlee 

6  Conscription  Is  not  an  Inpurance  aealnst  war,  but  It  Invites  our 
President  to  become  aggressive  and  actuaUy,  perhaps,  to  nart  a  war. 

Please  note  that  1  do  not  say  that  we  do  not  need  adequate  meas- 
ures for  defensf.  but  am  merely  saying  that  conscription  is  not  a 
desirable,  efficient,  or  exp.^dlent  menns  to  defense  I  strong  y  favor 
immediate  air.  naval,  and  antiaircraft  preparations,  both  in  the  way 
of  manpower  and  equipment 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  either  think  or  vote  In  accordance  with  my 
wl'hes  but  urge  you  to  think  carefully  about  these  matters  and  then 
throw  your  Infiuence  toward  that  side  which  you  believe  to  be  the 
be-t  one  for  our  country  as  a  whole  However,  .so  that  you  may  kriow 
definitely  where  I.  as  one  of  your  many  constituents,  stand.  I  list, 
the  following  sugge-'^ted  goals  of  legb-lative  policy: 

1  Absolute  opposition  to  any  peacetime  conscription  proposal. 

2  Support  for  any  amendments  to  include  a  wider  age  groupirig. 
(If  we  must  have  conscription,  the  larger  the  age  group  included  the 
more  equitable  the  measure  will  be  and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  raise 
the  required  number  of  able  men  ) 

3  Support  for  any  amendmonts  to  include  the  conscription  of 
wealth  or  Industry  (If  we  have  to  confiscate  the  time  and  abil- 
ities of  our  young  men.  It  is  only  fair  to  similarly  call  on  our 
businessmen   for   their  help,   too  ) 

This  business  of  conscription  during  a  time  of  peace  is  a  very 

serious  matter      I  invite  your  early  answer  to  the  questions  which  I 

have  raised  above  and  your  most  conscientious  efTcrts  during   tne 

debate  and  voting  upon  the  bill. 

Yours  mobt  cordially. 

Paui.  Hanchett. 


Taxpayers  on  the  Warpath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 


ARTICLE   mOM   THE   AMERICAN   MAGAZINE 


Mr  KNUTSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  magazine: 

IFrom  the  American  magazine  of  October  1940] 

TAXPAYERS  ON  THI  WAKPATH 

(By  S.  F.  Porter) 
Billions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  official  inefficiency  or 

'^Thaf^:^'hrr^n>'in.  cry  of  alert  citizens  over  the  country  who 
are^ndfnrtogethcr  'n  a  swelling  army  to  demand  the  slashing  of 
everTneedless  item  from  our  enormous  tax  burden,  to  fight  w^aste- 
fuUpendingaid  ?o  put  an  end  to  expensive  duplication  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Every  week  adds  new  units  to  this  army  of  more  than  1.200  mlll- 
tM:t    tex^er    organizations,    whose    members   are    determined    to 


clear  the  Nation's  decks  for  defense  by  protecting  the  sources  of 
revenue  needed  for  airplanes,  tanks,  and  warships 

I  have  Just  traveled  over  the  United  States  to  survey  this  spon- 
taneous. Nation-wide  movement.  I  talked  with  housewives  and 
businessmen,  with  tax  experts,  stenographers,  and  statisticians.  And 
I  lound  that,  almost  to  a  man.  Americans  are  ready  to  make  large 
sacrifices  to  speed  up  our  national-defense  program.  Tlicy  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  their  share  of  the  new  defense  taxes  But  they  are 
equally  determined  that  national  defense  shall  not  be  Jeopardized 
by  a  staggering  weight  of  wastefulness 

Scarcely  one  of  them  grumbled  about  paying  to  defend  our  shores. 
But  nearly  everyone  protested  against  tax  money  being  frittered 
away  by  self-seeking  politicians  despite  the  national  emergency 

The  growing  burden  of  taxes  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  con- 
fronting the  next  administration— Democratic  or  Republican  Ah  I 
write.  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $5,000,000,000  for  defense, 
and  experts  agree  that  this  figure  will  be  more  than  doubled  before 
we  are  adequately  armed.  To  finance  these  huge  expenditures, 
every  executive,  wage  earner,  penfcioner,  and  high-school  student 
across  the  Nation  will  pav  new  taxes,  direct  or  hidden. 

Yet  In  1939.  long  before  we  started  spending  billions  for  defense, 
fullv  one-fifth  of  our  national  Income  went  back  to  our  govern- 
ments in  the  form  of  taxes  In  1939  we  paid  $13,800,000,000  In 
taxes,  almost  70  percent  more  than  in  1932  Of  this,  $5,500,000,000 
went  to  the  Federal  Government;  $3,900,000,000  went  to  the  48 
State    governments;    and    $4,400,000,000    to    the    cities,    towns,    and 

counties.  ,       ,^   ^      ,»v. 

These  are  startling  figures,  and  the  taxpayers  I  talked  with  are 
out  to  cut  them  down  drastically,  particularly  those  for  State  and 
local  governments.  When  Germany  entered  the  war.  Hitler  ordered 
all  his  provincial  governments  to  reduce  their  expenditures  by  a 
specific  percentage  Tliat  is  the  totalitarian  method  of  assuring 
funds  for  a  gigantic  armament  program.  But  America's  taxpayer 
groups  believe  that  the  democratic  way  is  to  eliminate  needless 
expenses  by  exerting  the  influence  of  the  ballot,  publicity,  and 
eternal  vigilance  .    „^  .         w 

L  Richard  Guylay,  executive  director  of  the  New  York  State  pub- 
lic expenditure  survey,  recently  set  the  keynote  for  1940s  drive  for 
economy   in   nonesi^entlals: 

"Battleships  or 'boondoggle.'  Airplanes  or  new  post  offices  What 
shall  it  be?  We  can't  have  both  unless  we  sap  the  .strength  of  our 
total  economy.  Shall  we  spend  a  million  on  antiaircraft  guns — or 
on  new  buildings  to  house  and  flatter  our  mushrooming  economy? 

In  every  section  of  the  United  States  taxpayer  groups  are  proving 
their  ability  to  force  the  politicians  to  trim  their  sails.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  standing  in  the  railway  station  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  when 
more  than  6  000  New  Yorkers  descended  upon  the  State  capital  to 
impress  upon  their  legislators  the  meaning  of  a  cent  to  a  man  who 
earns  $15  a  week  I  watched  2,500  men  and  women  tumble  out  of  a 
13-car  train  watched  leaders  of  800  local  organizations  round  up 
their  members  and  pass  out  Instructions.  Hundreds  carrying  ban- 
ners- "Make  tax  victims  tax  victors."  "High  taxes  and  disaster 
are  twin  devils."  •  •  *  More  in  colorful,  elaborate  uniforms. 
•  •  •  More  waving  American  flags.  »  •  •  Women  in  mink 
coats  talking  to  girls  dressed  as  waitresses.  •  •  *  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  representatives  Joining  ranks  with  members  of  the 
restaurant  workers'   union. 

They  marched  through  the  streets,  shouting,  arguing,  about  one 
thine  New  York  State's  proposed  $396,700,000  budget.  They  filled 
every  seat  In  a  vast  auditorium,  fought  for  a  chance  to  get  to  their 
feet  and  denounce  the  budget  They  kept  their  legislators  in  ses- 
sion 13  hours— the  longest  public  hearing  and  the  greatest  antltax 
demonstration  in  the  State's  history. 

Since  then  I  have  heard  housewives  speak  learnedly  about  the 
fundamentals  of  uxpayers'  organizations.  I  have  listened  to  busi- 
nessmen discuss  for  hours  the  cost  of  fence  posts,  to  determine 
where  a  little  saving  might  be  made.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
we  Americans  at  last  are  thoroughly  aroused  about  a  system  that 
endaneers  our  vital  defense  plans  by  forcing  us  to  pay  taxes  to 
161,144  overlapping  political  units  laid  out  in  the  oxcart  days  of 
this  Nation.  „^   ^  *„       ^ 

The  revolt  is  being  led  by  men  who  In  some  States  are  forced 
to  pay  taxes  to  as  many  as  10  separate  government  tinlts.  It's 
drawing  in  residents  of  Illinois,  where  there  arc  15.100  tax-levying 
counties  municipalities,  and  townships;  residents  of  New  York, 
where  there  are  10.191  of  these  units;  of  Minnesota,  where  there  are 
10  409-  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  5,586. 

it  is  attracting  tens  of  thousands  of  housewives  and  business- 
women who  question  where  relief  money  is  going  today.  It's  at- 
tracting the  wage  earner  whose  union  telLs  him  that  "bidden"  taxes 
have  been  taking  $1  out  of  every  $4  he  spends  on  goods,  as  com- 
pared With  only  $1  out  of  every  $15.50  spent  In  1913.  And  Its  being 
backed  by  property  owners  and  by  Industrialists,  who  fear  that 
unless  they  fight  they'll  be  paying  more  and  more  needless  taxes 
everv  year. 

In  Massachusetts  thousands  of  citizens,  banded  into  a  federation 
of  taxpa\ers,  are  fighting  local  and  State  graft  with  spectacular 
success  The  New  England  council  stared  the  movement  In  the 
depth  of  deprc-sion  by  sponsoring  local  taxpayers'  groups  Tax 
associations  were  lormed  by  small  cliques  of  resentful  citizeiis, 
spiu-red  on  by  two  men.  Norman  MacDonald,  a  former  newspaper- 
rnan    and  Reginald  W.  Bird,  retired  business  executive 

Tliev  studied  budgets,  uncovered  ama2.ing  proofs  of  mismanage- 
ment then  began  publicizing  facts  that  the  average  person  could 
understand     •      '     '     about  pubUc  officials  who  turned  in  expense 
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accounts  asking  II  for  a  onr-block  taxi  ride,  who  bought  wast«- 
SSsk"u  at  a  coVof  IIO  a  basket  •  •  '  ^"^""'^"^^^^ZlivT. 
Mawachusetis  pav  roll  uhose  sole  Job  wa.s  teaching  housewives 
Kow  to  fry  flsh-  .  •  •  about  an  employee  who  was  receiving 
$4  500  a  year  from  the  Slate  to  publish  verses  In  praise  of  the  d  v  - 
6lon  or  marine  fl-h-nes  The  local  associations  printed  pamphlets 
disclosing  astounding  budget  shortages  in  local  communities,  debts 

no  one  even   tried   to  collect.  „,„-« 

The  publicity  worked  When  the  1936  election  returns  were 
counted  17  out  of  19  legislators  whose  records  showed  they  stood 
for  extravagance  had  been  defeated  Just  facts  defeated  them,  facts 
reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  the  New  England  family. 

Today  there  are  200  taxpayers'  associations  in  the  State  federa- 
tion They  hold  mass  meotinf^s  to  which  entire  communities  are 
invited  Active  and  militant,  they  have  helped  block  State  extrava- 
Kanc-s  totaling  •125.000.000.  have  Initiated  administrative  Iniprove- 
ments  bett<>r  budeets,  cut  the  municipal  debt  of  Massachusetts 
from  a  1931   peak  of  $316  000.000  to  $287  000.000  i 

In  Nebraska.  Tax-buster  Frank  G  Arnold  is  leading  a  fljht  against 
prodigality  that  is  arousini?  taxpayers"  organizations  He.  also, 
started  In  the  depression— In  Fullerton.  Nebr  .  population  1.600. 
Head  of  a  small  taxpayers'  orKanizatlon.  he  advanced  a  plan  so 
simple  that  It  astounded  the  citizens  He  Just  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  one  communl  y  s  expenses  were  reasonable  In  comparison 
with   those  of  neighborlnu:  municipalities 

H»  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  in  one  community  bend 
pnpT  cost  twice  as  much  as  in  the  next;  in  one  county  Nebraskans 
had  paid  for  a  bridge  that  had  never  been  built:  in  another  an 
emplcyee  of  the  h'ghway  d-partmcnt.  whose  sole  activity  was  to  run 
a  small  car.  bought,  one  day.  13  gallons  of  gas.  4  gallons  of  gas.  5 
gallons  of  gas;  another  day.  5.  10.  and  9  gallons;  another.  15' j.  6%. 
and  10  gallons 

He  c-mcentratrd  on  the  -mall  extravagances,  listed  mis.-=pent  items 
ranging  from  $5  to  $100-  figures  that  any  taxpayer  could  compre- 
hend .  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
The  Nebraska  Federation  of  County  Taxpayers  Leagues  elected 
Arnold  president,  and  he  went  to  w.  rk  Thou.sand.s  of  citizens  are 
now  turning  out  for  meetings  to  discuss  prices  of  gravel,  of  sewage 
pipes  and  paper  clips  Nefcra.=ka  hasn't  levied  any  new  taxes  for 
years.  It  cp«-rates  with  a  balanced  budget;  has  no  cigarette,  no 
sales  service  chain  store,  or  income  taxes;  no  bonded  md.btedness. 
Arnold's  gr  >iip  has  cut  $38  000  000  from  county,  city.  town,  and 
district  bord  issues  In  the  last  d;cade.  has  saved  the  State  $140.- 
000  000  in  general  tix  levies 

Every  month  more  tax  organizations  are  being  formed— in  Oho.  In 
California,  in  N.  rth  Dakota.  In  Kentucky  In  addition  to  local 
groups  organized  mo>^tly  to  fight  real-estate  taxes,  there  are  20  State 
groups,  organized  to  flght  State  Income  and  sales  taxes,  and  national 
group-.,  concentrating  on  the  Federal  Government's  tax  structure 
All  have  the  same  objective — to  find  out  where  the  citizens'  money 
goes,  and  to  c  rrect  abu-scs  that  threaten  national  security. 

In  Watertown.  Mass  .  the  tax  league  found  that  the  community 
was  supporting  25  purchasing  agents  where  only  one  was  needed; 
that  It  was  buying  $1  000  worth  cf  hardware  every  month  from  a 
stcre  that  charged  15  to  66  percent  In  excess  of  prices  quoted  by 
another  dealer  on  staples;  that  a  "fine  felioW  was  getting  oil  con- 
tracts at  top  prices  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  an  aroiusrd  group  cf  '.ax- 
payers  fiund  that  while  their  tax  rates  were  soaring.  State  budget 
Items  were  being  based  simply  on  amounts  oudgeted  In  previous 
years,  not  on  amounts  actually  spent 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind  .  Is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  significant  up- 
heavals the  revolt  goes  back  to  1933.  when  the  county  tried  to 
put  through  a  tax-rate  increase  from  $2  25  to  $3.19  Hundreds  of 
citizens  who  had  previously  paid  no  attent.on  to  taxes  became 
vitally  Interested;  housewives,  businessmen,  students  invaded  pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Allen  County  Tax  Adjustment  Board — Fort 
Wayne  is  the  county  seat  of  Allen  County— to  discover  the  reason 
for   the  sharp   Increase 

Crowded  into  a  large  assembly  room,  they  listened  to  department 
heads  who  didn't  know  even  their  own  budgets  heard  board  mem- 
bers feebly  attempt  to  analyze  various  expenditures  When  one 
department  head  asked  $6  000  for  gasoline  requirements,  not  aware 
that  in  the  preceding  vear  his  gasoline  costs  had  been  only  $3  329. 
the  board  meeting  degenerated  Into  a  verbal  free-for-all.  into  dis- 
/  order,    booing,    catcalls 

And  so  the  Taxpayers  Research  Association  of  Fort  Wayne  was 
created  Within  a  year  more  than  700  000  items  of  expenditures 
were  tabulated  When  the  board  met  again,  the  taxpayers  had 
detailed  records  of  governmental  expenditures,  were  able  to  talk 
authoritatively,  accurately.  The  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  to- 
day know  why  State  taxes  go  up  and  down. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  association  is  "to  keep  public  officials 
on  their  toes,  so  they  will  watch  their  expenditures  "  Its  survey 
showed  no  evidence  of  dishonesty  In  Fort  Wavne.  but  it  did  un- 
cover some  ridiculously  high  expenditures  A  county  farm,  for 
iDotance.  equipped  with  an  »8.000  pigpen,  built  of  glazed  bricks 
costing   $180   a   thousand 

Today  Fort  Wayne,  with  a  population  of  125000.  has  next  to 
the  lowest  bonded  Indebtedness  of  any  city  of  its  size  At  the 
same  time  It  has  one  of  the  finest  park  systems  in  the  country, 
and  considerably  better-than-average  municipal  services  and  gov- 
ernment 

In  some  States  the  movement  is  Just  getting  under  way.  In 
Ohio  for  instance,  the  tax  revolt  to  stop  waste,  to  eliminate 
eraft  to  reduce  expenses  only  began  late  last  year  The  Citizens 
Tax  League  of  Ohio  is  now  holduig  meetings,  calling  on  residents 


from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  form  "a  bulwark  atralnst  the  de- 
mands of  patronage  and  selfl.'^h  lobbyists."  Its  campaigning  for 
members  with  the  slogan.  "What  are  you  doing  ab<iut  taxes- 
sitting  back  or  striking  back?"  It's  obtaining  Its  money  from  the 
dollar  bills  paid  by  sustaining  members,  while  accepting  citizens 
as  nonpaving   associate   members.  ,„rf„„ 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Kentucky,  where  a  tax-reduc- 
tion association  Is  now  being  organized  from  Ashland  to  Paducah, 
intent  on  finding  out  the  facts  about  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  expenditure  cf  public  funds. 

Tax  revolts  may  start  In  a  dozen  ways  Some  are  spontaneous 
movements,  such  as  the  uprising  of  the  "taxcentlnels  against 
hidden    taxes,    engineered    by    students    of    Rensselaer    Polytechnic 

Institute,  in  Troy.  N.  Y.  ,  ^      *         ,   _ 

Using  their  own  and  student  union  funds.  14  students  spent  a 
week  end  touring  the  city's  banks  and  stores,  collecting  pennies 
in  exchange  for  all  types  of  money.  The  result  was  a  corner  on  the 
penny  market;  the  students  owned  some  250.000  of  the  coius^ 

Then  the  "taxcentlnels"  announced  their  slogan:  "We  put  the  ax 
to  the  hidden  tax  with  the  accent  on  the  cent  "  For  every  dollars 
worth  of  purchases,  members  vowed  to  pay  25  cenU  In  pennies — 
"representing  the  average  hidden  taxes  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  any  commodity  ' 

Their  object  was  to  impress  upon  the  average  person  the  lull 
amount  of  money  he  lost  each  day  in  buried  taxes,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  "taxcentinel"  clubs  were  established  in  other 
communities,    by    other    colleges    and    universities. 

Some  are  revolt?  against  basic  tax  philosophies,  such  as  the  grow- 
ing antagonism  to  interstate  tax  barriers  Restrictions  and  duties 
enacted  by  States  to  develop  or  protect  native  Industries  are  often 
so  great  that  there  is  as  much  red-tape  in  passing  many  interstate 
lines  in  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  parsing  a  European  frontier. 
The  movement  against  these  barriers  Is  in  Its  infancy,  but  Is  gain- 
ing headway  fast. 

Some  are  big-buslness  campaigns,  like  the  one  waged  by  the  Con- 
Fohdated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  the  city's  biggest  taxpayer.  It 
has  been  u-lng  advprtlslne  as  a  weapon,  to  Inform  the  public  that 
it  paid  more  than  $1  000.000  a  week  In  taxes  in  1939;  that  it  gave 
the  city  enough  money  to  run  its  police  department  6  months. 
to  run  Its  Are  department  10 -a  months,  to  support  parks  and 
museums  nearly  2' 2    years 

Some  are  "individual  "  tax  revolts,  such  as  that  carried  on  by 
Maxwell  M  Nowak.  Chicago  businessman,  who  liquidated  his  35- 
1  year-old  $1  500000  livestock  business  with  the  statement,  I  an^ 
quitting  business  because  I  am  sick  and  tired  cf  taxes  "  Or  by 
Harry  Lang.  Evansville.  Ind  .  factory  man.  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt  announcing  that  whoever  would  pay  him  In 
falary  for  5  years  what  his  business  cost  him  in  taxes  could  have 
his  business  free.  ,  ,     ,„     » 

Wherever  citizens  are  fighting,  they  are  getting  results  In  West- 
chester County.  N.  Y  .  the  Taxpayers'  League  cf  Larchmont  and 
Mamaroneck  last  year  forestalled  a  22-percent  lncrea.se  in  the 
county's  taxes  and  actually  had  the  budget  reduced  by  $1,000,000. 
By  a  single  move,  an  association  consisting  of  aroused  businessmen 
and  housewives  saved  the  residents  of  Westchester  County  $5  000.000. 
In  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  a  taxpayers'  group  has  slashed  taxes  38  percent 

In  6  years. 

You  can't  Ignore  a  movement  that  Is  gaining  strength  against 
political  power  and  public  apathy,  that  is  attracting  tens  of  thou- 
sands from  every  State,  from  all  classes  It's  a  revolt  of  the  massed. 
Yet  it's  not  antl  New  Deal.  anti-Democrat,  or  anti-Republican. 
It's  no  anti-anythlng — except  needless  taxation  at  a  time  when 
every  available  penny  Is  needed  for  an  armament  program  that  will 
mean  security  for  American  citizens. 


Are    Holding    Companies    Exempt    From    Excess- 
Profits  Tax? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALlFOBNI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  omni- 
bus amortization,  profits-limitation  repeal,  and  excess-profits 
tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  under  a  drastic  "gag"  rule  last 
week.  I  said  that  I  believed  it  was  absolutely  wrong  to  pass  so 
important  a  bill  under  circumstances  like  that. 

I  now  find,  on  more  careful  study  of  the  bill,  than  it  was 
possible  to  give  in  the  few  hours  that  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  its  printing  and  its  passage,  that  apparently  holding 
companies  are  wholly  exempt  from  any  excess-profits-tax 
payments  whatsoever.  The  bill  provides  that  in  determining 
excess-profits  net  income  a  credit  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
any  dividends  received  shall  be  allowed. 
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The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF   KENTUCKY 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TtLCSday.  September  3,  1940 


RBSOLUnON   OF   BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS  OP   MASON    COUNTY 

(KY  )    FAliM  BUREAU 


Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mason  County 
»Ky.)  Farm  Bureau: 

We.  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mason  County  Farm  Bureau, 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  follows:  .     .   ,      .^ 

We  believe  that  all  available  destroyers  and  other  material  aia 
should  be  sent  to  England  at  once,  not  next  month  or  next  year. 

We  are  unqualified  for  the  selective  draft  t>elBg  put  into  effect  at 

onc6 

We  feel  that  any  American  manufacturer  who  will  not  willingly 
cooperate  with  the  rearmament  program  should  be  forced  to  do  so. 

We  favor  immediate  sttpb  toward  a  motor  road  and  a  railroad 
through  Canada  to  Alaska 

We  believe  It  would  be  better  to  buy  air  and  naval  bases.  If  pos- 
sible, in.-tead   of   leaslnR   them. 

We  are  convuiced  It  Is  foolish  to  permit  foreign  consulates  to 
maintain  excessive  .'^ta'Ts  manifestly  kept  up  for  purposes  of  es- 
pionage and  propaganda  Wc  suggest  that  the  size  of  such  consu- 
late staffs  be  regulaUd  by  law. 

This  Is  a  democratic  country,  based  on  free  speech  and  free 
assemblage,  but  wc  feel  that  any  government  that  tolerates  alien 
agencies  seeklnc:  to  undermine  it  is  worse  than  foolish.  We  feel 
that  such  activities  should  be  suppressed  at  once 

We  heartily  commend  the  recent  agreement  with  Canada  and  the 
Habanna  agreement. 

We  feel  that  Congress  is  moving  entirely  too  slowly  In  matters  of 
n.itional  defense  and  that  they  should  put  their  country  ahead  of 
their   politics  .     ..      ., 

Unanimously  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  ol  the  Mason 
County  Farm  Bureau.  August  28.  1940. 


Exchange  of  Destroyers  for  Naval  and  Air  Bases 
for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1940 


EOrrORlALS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBL-NE.    AND   THE   WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  today's  issues  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Washington 
Post.  All  of  the.se  editorials  are  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer 
of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  air  and  naval 
bases  in  this  hemisphere  for  national-defense  purposes. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  4.  1940) 
DEFrNse  or  the  atxantic  world 

President  Roosevelt  Is  right  In  describing  as  "epochal"  the  agree- 
ment announced  yesterday  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  Is  epochal  In  the  sense  that  It  marks  the  recognition  by 
these  two  powers  of  a  community  of  Interest  In  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  world.  A  way  of  life  has  grown  up  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  that  ocean  which  the  British  people  and  the 
American  people  believe  to  be  the  only  way  of  life  worth  "vlng 
Through  the  actlcn  of  their  GovernmentB.  they  now  place  at  the 
disposal  of  one  another  instruments  of  which  each  has  special  need 
in  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  world  against   aggression. 

The  two  halves  of  the  agreement  fit  together  logically.     At  this 
moment    the   most   pressing  of  all   British   needs  is  for  destroyers 


which  can  be  used  In  the  narrow  waters  of  the  English  Channel 
to  repel  Invasion  and  In  the  Mediterranean  to  safeguard  the  life- 
line of  the  British  Empire.  Britain  now  obtains  50  such  Fhlps— 
over-age.  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  in  gcod  fighting  trim,  and 
sufficient  in  number  almost  to  double  the  S'^uadrons  of  destroyers 
which  the  British  Navy  has  been  able  to  maintain  in  service  re- 
cently m  waters  around  the  BrltLsh  Isles.  On  our  side,  it  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  effective  use  of  American  si-a  power  and 
air  power  lor  the  defense  of  this  continent  l:i  largely  dependent  on 
the  possession  of  bases  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  our  shores  to 
enable  us  to  strike  at  a  potential  enemy  before  he  reaches  our  own 
coast  and  prevent  him  from  establibhlng  his  own  bases  of  operation 
on  (mr  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  leases  we  have  now  obtained  do  not  Instantly  and  auto- 
matically give  us  additional  protection.  We  ;-,hall  first  have  to  turn 
these  leases  in*o  harbors,  fortifications,  shipyards,  and  air  fields. 
But  given  enough  lime — and  destroyers  we  have  turned  over  to  the 
British  will  themselvc'-  be  operating  In  the  channel  to  win  us  addi- 
tional time — the  leases  can  be  used  to  strengthen  our  defenses 
greatly,  and  particularly  to  make  a  vital  link  In  those  defenses,  the 
Panama  Canal,  all  but  Impregnable 

During  recent  weeks,  when  reports  from  Washington  have  forecast 
an  exchange  of  dostroyers  for  bases,  three  chief  objections  have  been 
made  to  such  an  agreement  as  has  now  been  reached  In  the  lirst 
pi. ice.  fear  has  been  expressed  that  American  destroyers  sold  or 
traded  to  Britain  might  eventually  fall  Into  German  hands  and  In 
turn  be  used  a^'ainst  the  United  States  itself.  On  this  point  we  now 
have  the  formal  assurance  of  the  British  Government  that  Its 
"settled  policy"  will  be  ■never  to  surrender  or  sink  the  British 
Fleet"  in  the  face  cf  any  attack  that  Germany  may  launch  against 
the  BrltL-^h  Isles 

In  the  second  place,  fault  has  t>een  found  with  the  method  of  this 
agreement:  that  is.  with  the  decision  of  the  President  to  proceed 
entirely  on  his  cwn  initiative,  to  leave  Congress  out  of  consideration, 
and  to  confront  Congress  with  a  bargain  already  signed  and  sealed, 
without  going  into  the  disputed  question  of  the  Presidents  author- 
ity under  existing  law.  It  must  be  said  that  the  present  agreement 
would  be  even  more  desirable  If  it  had  the  formal  stamp  of  congres- 
sional approval  on  it.  Perhaps  the  President,  knowing  the  pressing 
nature  of  Brita.ns  need  of  destroyers,  feared  the  delay  ol  a  congres- 
sional debate  which  might  have  run  a  month.  But  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  British  request  for  destroyers  was  made  early 
in  June — our  own  dispatches  reported  such  a  request  under  date  of 
June  11 — and  in  the  ptriod  of  nearly  3  months  which  has  passed 
since  then  there  was  ample  time  for  Congress  to  debate  the  whole 
matter,  had  the  President  chosen  to  ask  Ccugress  for  lti>  cooperation 
and  had  the  Pre.sident  not  chosen  to  give  the  impression  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  bases  and  destroyers. 

Finally,  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  concUislon  of  such  an 
agreement  as  this— either  on  Presidential  authority  or  with  the 
approval  of  Congress— would  be  Interprtled  by  Hitler  a.s  an  act  of 
war.  We  do  not  fear  this  rcf;ult.  Hitler  chooses  his  enemies  regard- 
less of  whether  or  rot  they  have  given  him  the  slightest  provocation. 
But  wp  do  believe  that  this  Is  a  step  in  the  dlrrctlcn  of  more  active 
participation  with  Great  Britain  In  the  defense  of  a  common  stake 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  think  that  in  all  frankness  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  such,  both  for  the  risks  It  holds  and  the  advantages  It 
offers. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  4.  1940] 

THE    ACREEMENT    WFTH    ENGLAND 

The  two  goals  that  President  Roosevelt  has  achieved  and  an- 
nounced together  are  In  themselves  wholly  admirable  and  long 
overdue  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  repret  over  his  uniting  them 
In  one  sensational  bargain  •f.iU  not  blind  the  country  to  the  vital 
national  importance  of  the  agreement  as  to  bases  and  the  high 
de.-lrablllty  of  the  sale  of  the  destroyers. 

There  is  no  logical  relationship  between  the  two  projects.  The 
latter  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  broad  endeavor  of  this  country 
to  aid  the  allies  through  the  sale  of  war  material.  The  former 
belongs  in  a  far  different  category.  Every  military  expert  has  been 
urging  the  acquisition  of  ba.ses  in  the  Atlantic  for  months  We  are 
confident  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  would  have  welajmed  such 
purchases  much  sooner  and  approved  them  In  such  fashion  as  to 
avoid  any   pKis-sibllity  of  criticism  on  constitutional   grounds. 

But  the  President  has  now,  belatedly  and  dramatically,  accom- 
plished these  two  ends  as  parts  of  one  bargain.  Moreover,  he  has 
persuaded  his  Attorney  General  to  submit  an  opinion  susUining 
the  legality  of  both  items.  We  could  never  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Jackson's  doubts  as  to  the  sale  of  the  destroyers,  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  resolved  them  in  favor  of  the  Executive. 

niere  is  no  question  about  the  urgency  of  the  menace  which 
Nazi  Germany  and  her  a.ssoclates  present  to  this  country — or  Con- 
gress would  not  be  voting  money  by  the  tens  of  billions  and  mar- 
shaling all  other  national  energies  to  repel  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  critical  Importance  of  developed  offshore  bases  In 
any  scheme  of  defense,  no  matter  how  many  billions  are  voted. 
And  there  Is  no  question  whatever  about  the  lndis.«^oluble  link 
which  now  binds  the  United  States  to  the  fate  of  the  British  Lsles 
and  the  Royal  Navy.  .... 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  if  Britain  starxis  much  of  our  vast  mlll- 
tarv  effort  can  be  abandoned,  but  that  If  Britain  should  go  down 
the  chances  of  successfully  defending  this  continent  or  this  coun- 
try whatever  our  efforts,  would  be  halved  or  quartered  overnight. 
Not  the  lea.st  impressive  and  valuable  aspect  of  the  agreement  18 
the  accompanying  pledge  from  Mr.  Churcliill  "never  to  siirrender 
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U  Hlr.-ady  -hak^n  by  the  delay  in  the  attack  en  Bruain,  and  lending 
in  th^  50  deHtroyem  a  very  real  material  contribution  to  Brituh 
victory  will  m>  lar  tip  the  »caU-«  that  a  tol»-rablc  solution  m  Eu- 
rope may  yet  be  won  and  the  United  States  spared  the  choice  which 
Hitler  haa  prewntcd  to  every  power  he  haa  confronted  between 
surrender  and  the  destruction  of  a  grtat  war 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  4,   1940) 

BASES  FOB  DESTROYERS 

In  return  for  50  over-age  destroyers  which  Great  Britain  sorely 
needs  at  this  time,  the  United  States  has  secured  the  right  to  es- 
tablish a  chain  of  naval  and  air  bases  In  British  colonial  areas  In 
North  America 

The  transaction  Is  rl?htlv  described  by  President  Roosevelt  as  an 
••epochal  and  far-reaching  act  of  preparation  for  continental  de- 
fense in  the  face  of  great  danger"  Mr.  Roosevelt  regards  t  as 
"the  most  important  action  In  the  reinforcement  of  our  natloriai 
defense  that  has  been  taken  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  He 
seems  to  forget  the  Panama  Canal.  But  that  does  not  minimize 
the  significance  of  the  step  that  has  been  taken. 

The  magnitude  of  the  International  emergency  confronting  this 
Nation  and   this  hemisphere  requires  no  elaboration   at   this  time. 
/  It  can  be  gaged  by  the  vast  and  unprecedented  sums  which  con- 

gress has  appropriated  for  the  rapid  building  up  of  our  armed 
forces  It  Is  implicit  In  the  circumstance  that  the  United  States 
Is  about  to  embark  on  a  program  of  compulsory  military  service. 
It  is  the  driving  force  behind  increasing  demands  for  speed  ana 
yet  more  speed  In  developing  cur  armament  industries. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe  has  the 
United  States  faced  greater  peril  outside  cur  own  borders.  Now.  as 
durin?  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
situation  calls  for  bold  and  courageous  action.  It  is  to  President 
Roo-sevelfs  credit  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  take  such  action.  Attor- 
ney General  Jacksons  opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  as  the 
final  word  on  the  technical  legality  of  the  transaction,  but  the 
results  will  doubtless  win  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

The  desirability  of  the  naval  and  air  bases  which  the  United  States 
Is  now  in  a  position  to  build  en  British  soil  in  this  hemisphere  Is 
bevond  dispute  The  prospective  sites  extend  all  the  way  from 
Newfoundland  to  British  Guiana.  When  developed  they  will  serve 
as  an  additional  protective  barrier  for  the  Panama  Canal  They 
will  be  of  incalciUable  value  in  the  defense  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  ring  of  protective  bases  In  the  Atlantic  will  make  the  invasion  of 
Ncrth  America  by  a  Exiropean  aggressor  more  difficult  and  far  more 
costly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Through  their  possession 
the  range  and  efTectlveness  of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  air  force 
will  very  greatly  be  increased  That  fact  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  contemplated  additions  to 
the  Navv  are  still  largely  in  the  blueprint  stage. 

The  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  50  over-age  destroyers  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  we  gain  from  this  transaction. 
Nor  cin  It  be  forgotten  that  to  the  extent  that  these  destroyers 
enable  Great  Britain  to  continue  the  war  and  thus  possibly  avert 
a  Nazi  victory  their  transfer  serves  our  national  interest.  Looking 
at  the  transaction  in  its  entirety,  our  defenses,  as  well  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  have  been  very  substantially  strengthened. 

There  Is  the  risk,  of  course,  that  Hitler  may  regard  the  transfer 
of  the  obsolescent  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  as  a  hostile  act  by 
the  United  States.  But  as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  In  the 
neld  that  risk  Is  smaUl. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Great  Britain  goes  down,  the  peril  to  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  will  enormously 
Increase.  But  even  in  that  event  this  country  now  has  the  solemn 
and  twice-repeated  assurances  of  Premier  Churchill  that  the  "Brit- 
ish Fleet  would  in  no  event  be  surrendered  or  sunk  but  would  be 
sent  overseas  for  the  defense  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire." 

Great  emergencies  call  for  courageous  action.  In  the  present 
emergency  the  two  great  English-speaking  democracies,  one  fight- 
ing for  its  very  existence,  the  other  girding  Its  loins  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  hemisphere,  have  shown  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
Tlgor  foresight,  and  determination  to  act  boldly  and  promptly. 


An  Open  Ivetter  to  Jlon.  JamcM  A-  Farley 
EXTKNSION  OF  KFMARKS 


r/r 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

IS   rilK  MOIKK  or  UKI'ia  .  KNTATIVKg 
Wednesday,  StptcmbLr  4,  1940 


LglTRK  WniTTFI*  BY  JOHK  OCOMNOR  OK  NFW  YORK, 
POItMKR  CHAIHMA.N  OF  THK  KLl.ia*  COMMITTfcE  OF  THK 
HOU8E  OF  UKPUEHtNTATIVKa 


Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  exl^'nd  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  open  letter  to  Hon.  James 
A.  Farley  from  John  OConnor.  of  New  York,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  O'Connor's  letter  expresses  my  sentmients  and.  I  am  sure, 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  of  Jim 
Farley.     During  his  entire  service  to  the  Nation  as  Postmaster 
General,  James  A.  Farley  measured  up  to  the  highest  standard 
ever  set  by  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department.     As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
personnel   of   the   Post   Office   Department   throughout   the 
Nation.  I  know  that  officials  and  employees  of  the  greatest 
agency    of    our    Government    idolized    Postmaster    General 
Farley.     Because  Jim  Farley  was  humane  and  on  the  level 
With  his  fellowmen,  I  often  throughout  the  country,  char- 
acterized him  as  the  greatest  Postmaster  General  in  our  his- 
tory.    Under  his  administration  the  40-hour  week  for  em- 
ployees was  secured.     Recognition  of  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  substitutes  was  made   possible.     His  ofBcial   protest 
stopped  the  passage  of  furlough  legislation.    These  and  other 
scores  of  beneficial  laws  will  remain  as  monuments  to  Jim 
Farley's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  postal  employees.     I 
Join  with  thousands  of  his  friends  in  saying  Godspeed  to 
a  noble  character.    While  I  differed  with  James  A.  Farley 
politically  at  times,  like  John  O'Connor,  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  one  has  to  be  loyal  to  anyone  who  doublecrosses  or 
kicks  you  without  cause.     Members  of  Jim  Farley's  clan  do 
not  ordmarily  take  it  laying  down,  and  if  there  are  any  excep- 
tions, it  must  be  those  whose  forebears  came  from  some  part 
of  the  "ould  sod"  remote  from  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
O'Connors,  the  Sweeneys,  and  the  Curleys.     Get  that  new 
book  going  Jim.  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  so  help  my  party. 
The  letter  follows: 

ArcrsT  31,  1940. 

Hon   Jamks  a    Farlet. 

Hotel  Biltmore.  Nev:  York  City.  N   T. 

De.\r  Jim;  On  this  day.  when  you  are  retiring  from  the  President's 
Cabinet.  In  the  high  honor  and  esteem  of  the  American  people,  per- 
mit me  to  congratulate  you  on.  at  last,  unloading  the  tremendous 
mental  burden  you  have  borne  for  several  years.  What  humiliation 
you  have  suffered,  only  ycu  yourself  know.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  personally  know  some  of  the  causes  of  the  mental  turmoil  you 
have  been  undergoing  for  years,  but  In  the  face  of  which  you  have 
been  superbly  patient,  though  suffering  keenly. 

Your  release  frcm  this  mental  travail  should  permit  you  to  throw 
back  your  bread  shoulders  stUl  further,  take  several  deep  breaths 
and  say.  "Well,  thank  God.  Im  at  last  out  of  there.  I  should  have 
walked  out  years  ago." 

Let's  go  back  about  10  years,  to  the  time  when  you  got  Into  this 
annoying  situation.  You  were  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee,  and  the  Honorable  M.  William  Bray,  later 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York  until  purged  in  1938  by  President 
Roosevelt.  wa.«  chairman.  Bill  Bray  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  some- 
thing Mr  Roosevelt,  then  Governor,  has  never  been  able  to  tolerate 
at  any  time.  So  Bill  had  to  go.  But  Bill  was  a  Catholic,  and  it 
would  not  rest  w?ll  politically  if  he  were  thrcwn  out  and  some  non- 
Catholic  put  in  his  place.     So  you  were  drafted. 

The  same  situation  arose  when  you  quit  as  national  chairman. 
Flynn.  boss  of  the  Bronx,  was  drafted.  Not  measuring  up  to  your 
shoe  tops  as  a  leader,  he  filled  the  poUtlco-eccleaiastlcal  void.  As  a 
leader  he  Is  about  as  big  as  the  Bronx  River  Is  a  river — not  to  men- 
tion the  mud 

In  1930  you  started  out  to  make  Governor  Roosevelt  President  of 
the  United  States.     You  did  not  have  carfare  and  cotild  not  even 
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afford  to  take  a  utencgrapher  on  yotir  trip*  thrrrughmit  the  entire 
coxinlry      Tamnmnir    tlnll   ami  other   Democratk    UMiern  cautlorted 

Srru  to  quit,  ihii«   ymi  wrrr  ;eop«rdi7tnK  ymir  n-Mn  poiitical  fiittire 
»ut  you  ntxuX  ihroiiKh   it    Ornpiie  the  fldirujf  und  nbuw    «nd  at 
Ch>"«eo  in  IW'2  ymi  »«p  f^urt-mtul.  in  (»ptt#  «rf  irw  <Tp^»<.«nion  ot 
Tamnmnv  lUll   lUrn*^  t>>*  cni»«»«/i  rrtma  M/K»ilt  arm  •<>  f«fih 
Y«/M  t»tH  T0t»U  ii>«»t  t>  pfi  Mairu#   fh#  ChKinto  rrtmti  nn/J  «>  I'rrxh, 

W^»   piiblU-tr    (UiU'iitif  UiV    M/     tUtm^^t^X    urn   "Ufint    U»  b*    |»fr«MJ«rf»f" 

»fMl  rif  H»«  •(••t«ii.'*«  iHirMt*  h»«  4  y*^f  an  (itf**ttn/r  Ui  vr»rf  Mi»i  "b« 

eUttt  t.iwm»M«t«U  on  k  /i/fit**  r»w  ^»tlmm"  A  ttUmUtf  d/ubi*  lUfM- 
•botjt  M  iM\t%>»MiH  riK»it  turn  M^^pkUMi,  tn*  Fr «*»/»*».»  >  l^•m^>»^. 
frirftd  and  ri»mt  at  Ui*  Wtiit*  \U>\u»»  |«  crttu««  th*  •«»i»i«  tr^atnun.t 
you  K'H  Hi.pkii**  dfM-k  iJi\.  »»iit  Ui  iMve  the  Cabinet  Ht  u  XtttiU^ 
puah«d  out  for  political  i-»p«-di*«.<ry     "My  frl#)»4!" 

Vou  knew  tb«t  Berle  wim  iMulnc  communlatir  tiUYitture  M(atni>t 
your  candidMte.  worKliig  with  Knox  and  8Utnaon  to  deleut  your  idol 

You  knew  thiil  Nathan  birau*  now  National  Houaing  Adnruniu- 
trator   »a»  at  Chicago   mainping  hU  foot  to  "Stop  IUx>sevell  " 

You  knew  that  the  •election  of  Johii  N  Oainks  for  Vice  President 
wa«  a«ain«!t  the  wiahea  of  Mr.  R<xj«evelt.  becaune  all  of  ue  active 
there  were  well  aware  that  the  Governor  bad  aent  Judge  Martin  T. 
Manton  to  Chicago  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  McAdoo  to  deliver  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  to  Mr  Roosevelt  In  exchange  for  Mr.  McAdoos 
nomination  as  Vice  President  And  you  knew  that  Judge  Manton 
cloeed  the  agreement  between  California  and  New  York  in  the  same 
attitude  that  you  were  In  at  the  White  House  on  the  day  Flynn  waa 
drafted  to  succeed  vou.     Pntlence  wa«  anally  exhausted 

You  recall  how  for  yeiu-s  you  had  to  make  an  appointment 
through  one  of  his  secretaries— no  one  of  them  a  Democrat— before 
you  could  bee  the  Chief  Executive  for  a  few  minutes  Browder. 
HUlman    John    L     L.wis.    St*rn.   etc..   could    walk   In   unannounced. 

You  recall  the  Presidents  New  England  campaign  Uip  of  19J6, 
on  which  I  acccmpanud  the  President  at  hi.'^  request,  and  that 
Gov  James  M  Curiey.  of  Massachusetts,  an  unsurpassed  loyal 
friend  of  Mr  Roostvelt  at  Chicago,  was  running  for  United  States 
Senator  You  knew  that  Governor  Curiey  was  again  being  double- 
crossed  by  the  Roosevelts  and  that  "Jimmle"  Roosevelt  had  called 
al'  the  Democratic  OmRressmen  to  his  house  in  Cambridge  to  order 
tliem  to  pive  Curiey  "the  works."  You  also  knew  that  on  the  night 
of  Curleys  defeat  Jlmmle  said.  "WeU.  we  got  rid  of  Curky  -The 
next  one  well  get  rid  of  is  Farley."  Your  reply  to  Uiis  was.  "Oh. 
I  know  tha'.  s  the  wav  they  feel,  but  I  may  beat  them  to  It." 

Like  Caesar,  vou  might  well  have  said  "Et  tu  Brute." 

You  know  as'  far  back  as  1938.  when  you  were  a  logical  cancldate 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  that  day  after  day  the  Pres.dent 
discussed  the  availability  of  candidates  for  those  offices,  to  a  total 
of  alxjut  13  without  one  montioning  your  name.  You  were 
bravely  amused  at  It  despite  the  White  House  sponsored  digs  In 
the  Washington  Merry -Go-Round  that  your  handicap  was  that  you 

were  a  Catholic  ,.     t>_    ,j     * 

Yuu  knc»  Ernest  K.  Llndley's  newspaper  story  that  the  President 
had  deprecated  ycur  chances  of  even  being  Vice  President  because 
you  were  a  Catholic  was  trut  .  Similar  statements  had  been  made 
to  many  others.  Including  myself. 

You  know  th.it  the  President  had  also  said.  "Jim  Farley  is  a 
gieat  guy  but  the  trouble  wlih  him  Is  he  tells  the  truth."  That's 
what  Senator  Glass  had  in  mind  when,  at  Chicago  In  1940.  he 
e>tolled  yovi  as  "one  man  who  never  breaks  his  word."  He  could 
have  quoted  Pope's  epistle  to  Mr.  Addison; 

"Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth!     Of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  In  honor  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend." 

In  1938.  you  astounded  me  by  stating  that  up  to  that  time  you 
had  never  been  an  overnlEht  guest  at  the  White  House.  If  I  did 
net  know  ycu  as  I  do,  and  know  you  are  incapable  of  stating  an 
untruth  I  would  not  have  believed  you,  after  8  years  of  your 
devoted  and  unparalleled  service  to  your  Idol.  Even  members  ol 
the  Ccmmunlst  Youth  Congress  have  slept  there. 

In  all  this  you  were  Inspired  by  a  very  beautiful  ideal.  You 
expressed  It  when  vears  ago.  you  said,  "Most  any  day  I  may  quit 
Washington  and.  before  I  go,  111  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling 
several  people,  Hopkins.  Ickes.  etc..  what  I  think  of  them,  but 
one  thinV  ni  never  dc^I'H  never  break  with  Frank  Roosevelt  after 

°  BlauYlfuT^ndeed.   if   it  were  reciprocated.     But   everybody   knew 

You'became  a  candidate  for  President.  You  were  a  logical  can- 
didate In  1940.  Earlv  in  1939.  President  Roosevelt  told  you  he 
would  make  a  public  statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term  after  Congrcs?  adjourned  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Evervbcdv  knows  he  did  not.  Then,  he  told  you  he  would 
make  the  Announcement  after  Congress  convened  on  Januai^  3. 
1940  Everybody  knows  he  did  not  do  that  either.  From  that  time 
on  vou  were  never  afforded  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter 
With  him  "face  to  face,  across  the  table."  until  that  Sunday  at 
Hvde  Park  lust  before  the  convention.  As  to  what  he  told  you 
then  Is  clearly  evidenced  by  your  continuing  to  be  a  candidate  up 
to  and  at  the  convention.  ^     ,.     *     ^ , 

Some  dav  and  soon— you  should  write  another  book  of  your 
experiences' and  remlniacences.  Your  diary  will  be  an  unequaled 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  politics.  Your  first  book.  Behind 
the  Bailots    wae  illuminative,  but  you  ptilled  your  punches.     Your 


wcond  one  might  well  be  titled  "Behind  the  Ik^nei*  '  now  that  you 
arc  foot-looae  and  a  free  man  onrc  mntr.  In  a  land  wlilch  iwxJ  to  h« 
the  home  of  tlj*  free  The  public  l«  entitled  to  Vfviw  v.hnt  wrni  on 
daily  "t»*>b)nrt  the  M-t-nrn-  ol  natJrnxl  jKilHtrdl  mnnipu1nt»*'n.  and 
thr»  ar^  *-np*-r\uUy  ♦■ntJMed  to  It  fr*mi  y«ni  b<i<a»»^  "f  the  tlfitlMlAl 
bief)  tt^ntd  )n  whwti  yon  nff  Ivid  ihroiiKlKTiit  ih«  Irnulh  and 
bf<-Mdfii  (li  Uiia  i»ii>'i,  \rtf-ti4-4-U¥*>  111  (t»*(t  itt  |»«>riy 

J  kr./»w  )>trm  piifif\  >Mj  HIP  1.1  yiut  n^n  l*/y«»liy  )r»  Uw  fa^'  "» 
*»»)<•''♦.  rttM/.ynlfy  l/fy»ny  »>*»  %tf'u  uffftrrm'xK  in  yiir  "-4*  fit  Wt*, 
dMpiu  ti»*  iM«fia/b««  II  i,iM>  itmi>t>(\  ynu  and  your  family,  *»»d  ti»« 
U-i.nii^u  tft-Uitv  i'l^i  i»"v#  utiti  lift  nititiu  itui  Wnm  nwaUx  ^i  r'/U 
Ititd  an  <'«i«KJ«*»«te'J  t<  i.»*  of  ;oy*li),  «.«{/«><  lally  v,ht».  fju  wrra  *«U 

kwore  It   WK/i  unituU-fMt 

Vol!  could  uf%et  bring  ynifMrtf  to  my,  lilw  Ewwsrwm; 

"0<j<<lbye,     •     •     •     I'm  golnp   heme; 
Tt»ou  art  tva.  my  fn«?nd,  I  am  not  tUlfM," 

Nor  like  Pranklln.  In  hln  letter  to  William  Btrahan: 
"You  and   I  were  tone?  friends; 
You  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am  youm." 

May  thl«  rare  and  hlt'h  Ideal  which  you  have  k3  long  nurtured.  In 
pain,  remain  with  you  in  your  future  venture*,  and  although  you 
and  I  may  differ  as  to  the  tongue  t>eiyii^  Uie  heart,  cr  the  Biblical 
admonition  to  "turn  the  ether  cheek" — the  other  fellow  never  did 
It — I  need  not  assure  you  I  am 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  O'Connob. 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  29,  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unique  career  of  James 
A.  Farley  is  a  phenomenon  in  American  politics.  This  is  the 
career  of  a  man  who.  rising  from  the  humble  activities  of  a 
local  political  leader,  reached  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  politi- 
cal achievement  by  becoming  both  the  State  and  national 
chairman  of  this  body  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  entire  history  of  political  parties  no  parallel  can  be 
found.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  requires  a  different  type 
of  mentality  to  be  a  successful  political  leader  in  ones  home 
town  and  still  another  type  of  mentality  is  required  for  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  State  and  Nation.  James  A.  Farley 
was  able  to  do  both  and  to  accomplish  this  miracle. 

In  addition  to  being  a  skilled  and  consummate  statesman, 
James  A.  Farley  was  a  successful  businessman,  and  through 
his  own  efforts  rose  to  leadership  in  business  as  well.  The 
principal  fact,  however,  which  will  be  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  James  A.  Parley's  life  will  be  his  sponsorship 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  James  A.  Farley  who  discovered  the  great 
talents  of  our  President  and  who  was  able  to  carry  forth  his 
devotion  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  election  of  our 
President  in  1932  and  in  1936.  Parley  and  the  President 
became  thereafter  inseparable  companions  and  formed  a  team 
which  was  unique  in  history,  and  which  gave  the  two  adminis- 
trations of  our  people  a  particular  flavor  of  its  own. 

Farley  represents  the  typical  American  who  rises  by  his  own 
efforts,  achieves  results  by  his  own  devotion  to  duty,  and 
whose  individualism  is  unmatched  by  any  other  people  or 
nationality.  It  is  only  in  the  soil  of  America  that  a  man  of 
Parley's  achievements  could  flourish  and  it  is  only  in  the  soil 
Of  this  country  that  a  man  like  Parley  can  grow. 

For  generations  Parley's  achievements  will  be  a  tribute  to 
the  opportunities  of  America,  and  a  beacon  light  to  all  those 
who  love  our  traditions  and  our  way  of  living. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  some  gifted  individual 
will  take  the  pen  into  his  hands  and  depict  for  the  education 
of  our  young,  and  as  a  means  of  exemplifying  the  spirit  of 
America,  the  career  of  James  A.  Farley. 

James  A.  Farley  is  now  concluding  another  milestone  in 
his  public  career  by  relinquishing  the  Postmastership  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.    It  was  a  unique  career  for  Mr. 
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Parley,  and  he  was  able  to  give  to  this  office  not  only  his 
devotion  as  a  public -spirited  citizen,  but  also,  which  is  more 
important,  the  energy  of  a  businessman  which  was  exempli- 
fied by  his  erection  of  many  ornamental  and  beautiful  struc- 
tures for  the  post  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
post  offices  will  be  forever  a  tribute  to  his  ability  and  achieve- 
ments. To  use  the  words  of  a  poet,  his  will  be  a  fame  ex- 
pressed In  granite  and  marble,  and  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
granite  and  marbie  can  make  it. 

It  Is  not  only  as  a  Democrat  or  statesman  that  James  A. 
Parley  has  Impressed  himself  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  American. 
be  he  Democrat.  Republican,  or  whatever  political  conviction 
he  may  follow.  As  a  statesman,  as  a  businessman,  as  a  pub- 
lic official  his  fame  and  popularity  will  be  forever  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  whatever  his  future 
may  hold,  he  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  innumerable 
friends  for  his  success  and  good  fortune. 


Our  Army  and  Its  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

OF   r^LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    LAURENCE    LANE    ARNOLD 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  written 
by  my  son.  Laurence  Lane  Arnold,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Reserve  Corps,  and  who  this  year  would  have  entered  his 
senior  year  in  Harvard  Law  School: 

Otm  ARMT  AND  ITS   NEXDS 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  turned  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  Americans  to  the  state  of  our  own  national  military  pre- 
paredness We  have  sat  by  our  radios  and  newspaper  racks  and 
heard  and  read,  many  of  us  In  amazement,  of  the  quick  defeat  of 
France.  We  have  witnessed  the  overwhelming  defeat  and  collapse 
of  a  great  French  Army  which  only  a  year  ago  was  deemed  by  mili- 
tary authorities  the  most  thoroughly  trained  and  b8st  prepared  of 
the  armies  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  British  Empire  pushed 
suddenly  Into  a  corner  from  which  even  now  It  prepares  with  all 
energy  to  fight  Its  way  out.  England  Itself  Is  in  great  danger  of 
being  overrxui  by  an  Invader,  and  we  expect  shortly  to  witness  the 
some- time  predicted  Battle  of  England. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  modest  article  to  analjrze  the  causes 
of  this  surprising  set-back  to  the  nations  we  have  come  to  regard, 
whether  correctly  or  not.  as  oxir  friends  That  task  Is  left  to  those 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it;  years  may  pass  bt-fore  the  whole 
truth  Is  known.  But  It  Is  obvious  that  in  part,  at  least,  the  defeat 
of  Prance,  the  l>esleglng  cf  England  at  her  own  doors,  have  been  due 
to  the  Inability  of  the  armies  of  those  nations  to  cope  with  the  new 
type  cf  warfare  that  faced  them  In  Norway.  In  Belgium,  and  in 
Flanders.  Mechanized  units,  the  panzer  divisions,  the  use  of  vast 
numbers  of  tanks,  bombing  planes  utilized  In  the  attack  with  much 
greater  effectiveness  than  the  artillery  that  was  formerly  relied  upon, 
have  all  been  put  together  to  form  a  new  kind  of  army  that  can 
accomplish  feats  hitherto  deemed  Impossible.  No  new  weapons 
these,  but  a  combination  of  known  weapons  which  when  combined 
with  those  two  necessary  military  factors,  thorough  training  and 
efficient  use.  has  proven  that  the  day  of  offensive  combat  is  not  gone. 
No  longer  can  a  nation  hide  behind  defensTTe  w.irks,  such  as  the 
Maglnot  line,  and  think  itself  safe.  The  new  attack  must  be  met 
with  an  attack  of  equal  or  greater  destructlveness  delivered  by  the 
same,  or  preferably  better,  weapons  and  machines  The  old  saying 
that  "the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense"  still  holds  true 

But  now  what  of  the  United  States?  For  years  they  have  sat 
contented  between  the  oceans,  confident  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  water  and  the  British  Fleet,  which  has  served  for  sometime  now. 
whether  we  realized  it  or  not.  as  our  Atlantic  Fleet.  Our  own 
Navy  has  always  served  us  well,  and  will  do  so  again  if  called  upon. 
But  It  is  not  enough  Without  going  into  naval  tactics  or  the 
possible  moTcments  of  portions  of  our  fleet  to  protect  our  entire 
hemisphere  from  attacks  from  the  east  and  the  west,  let  me  simply 
reiterate  what  has  been  recently  pointed  out:  If  the  Nazis  suc- 
ceed In  defeating  England  and  in  gaining  control  of  the  ships  now 
under  command  cf  the  British  Admiralty,  an  aggressive  and  poten- 
UaUj  Inlmtral  nation  wlU  have  not  only  a  battle  fleet  considerably 


larger  than  our  own  but  a  shipbuilding  capacity  six  times  a« 
great  as  ours.  And  then,  who  will  say  that  the  countries  of  Asia, 
to  our  west,  will  be  forever  friendly  and  peaceable  toward  us? 

These  are  facts  that  have  been  pointed  out  many  times  of  recent 
weeks.  Their  enumeration  may  bore  the  reader.  But  they  have 
been  repeated  here  to  emphasize  our  own  need  of  a  strong  army, 
equipped  to  fight  almost  anywhere  In  this  hemisphere  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  equipped  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action 
quickly  and.  when  there,  to  strike  such  a  blow  that  any  invading 
or  enemy  land  force  must  either  retreat  from  otir  shores  or  face 
annihilation. 

Surely  this  need  Is  present;  surely  most  Americans  see  it.  But 
have  we  such  an  army?  It  is  contended  that  we  have  not,  and  I 
shall  have  to  speak  largely  from  personal  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Officers"  Reserve  Corps  to  bear  out  the  point.  It  is  not  the 
authoritative  word  of  a  nrUlitary  expert,  granted,  but  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  many  who  may  be  called  to  the  defense  of  this  country, 
who  has  spent  some  time  in  preparation  for  that  defense,  and 
who  has  every  desire  to  see  it  carried  out  with  the  greatest  i>os- 
sible  effectiveness  if  the  occasion  arises. 

Congress  has  recently  appropriated  sums  of  money  sufficient.  It 
is  thought,  to  get  us  the  latest  types  of  weapons  In  sufficient  num- 
btrs  to  equip  In  modern  fashion  a  sizable  United  States  Army. 
The  weapons  are  ordered  and  will  arrive,  let  us  hope,  in  plenty  of 
time.  Certain  it  is  that  at  present  we  lack  enough  of  what  might 
be  called  fundamental  weapons.  An  experience  of  this  summer 
at  Camp  Custer,  where  some  of  us  were  engaged  in  training  the 
Citizens'  Military-  Training  Corps.  Is  in  point:  One  each  of  the  new 
Infantry  howitzer  weapons,  the  81-milllmeter  mortar  and  the  37- 
mlllimeter  gun.  could  not  be  obtained  simply  to  show  the  trainees 
what  they  looked  like;  training  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  for 
them  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  But  the  need  now  Is  for 
men  to  be  trained  In  the  use  cf  them.  The  day  has  pas.sed  when 
a  war  could  be  well  fought  by  men  who  left  their  peacetime  pur- 
suits to  pick  up  a  rifle  The  War  Department,  as  an  example,  main- 
tained for  some  time  that  3  years  were  nt>cessary  to  train  a  good 
infantry  private.  Now  this  naust  be  whittled  down,  obviously,  and 
much  has  been  done  to  this  end  by  simplifying  the  close-order 
drill  and  its  movements,  along  with  the  movements  Into  extended 
order,  that  Is.  actual  combat  formations.  But  counterbalancing 
this  has  come  the  need  of  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  of  men  thor- 
oughly trained  to  run  them.  Then.  .11  this  must  be  coordinated 
and  synchronized;  it  must  run  like  clockwork,  as  well  as  or  better 
than  the  army  of  Europe  that  has  lately  wrought  so  much  havoc. 
There  must  be  no  hitch  when  this  army  of  ours  goes  into  action, 
but  to  reach  this  end  enough  men  to  form  a  sizable  army  must 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  each  arm  (infan- 
try, artillery,  etc  ).  then  when  the  whole  thing  Is  put  together  the 
WTlnkles  which  will  appear  (for  there  have  always  been  unexpected 
hitches  in  the  operation  of  the  simplest  fighting  forces),  must 
be  Ironed  cut  AH  this  must  be  accomplished  before  we  actually 
flght 

Has  It  been  done  yet?  Obvlotisly  not.  Our  Regular  Army  consist* 
now  of  some  275,000  Even  that  force.  Incidentally.  Is  under- 
offlcered  at  the  present  time.  The  National  Guard  can  be  counted 
en  to  augment  that  number  considerably,  but  there  we  begin  to 
run  Into  units  that  are  undertralned  and  underequipped.  The  two 
together  will  give  us  a  force  of  about  half  a  million,  puny  in  num- 
bers compared  to  the  millions  that  were  engaged  in  EXircpe  last 
spring,  that  are  ready  to  fight  there  now.  England,  for  example, 
has  two  and  a  half  million  men  under  arms  on  the  Island  now. 
and  wonders  If  they  are  enough  And  after  we  have  added  our 
National  Guard  we  must  draw  mostly  on  young  men  who  have  had 
little  or  no  military  training  at  all.  All  these  must  be  thrown  to- 
gether and  made  to  work  smoothly  with  weapons  that  have  made 
the  military  one  of  the  most  difficult  professions  cf  modern  times. 
And  let  us  not  fcrget  that  the  stakes  are  high.  The  Independence 
of  our  own  country  Is  one;  but  even  if  that  Is  saved,  there  are  Uvea 
to  think  cf  It  has  tjeen  estimated  that  our  A  E  F  of  the  last 
war.  for  all  its  bravery  and  energy,  lost  a  third  of  its  casualties  be- 
cause of  inadequate  training;  this,  of  course,  was  the  fault  of  no 
one  in  particular  but  due  simply  to  lack  of  time  to  prepare. 

And  what  of  the  officers,  who  will  play  an  Important  part  In  this 
defense?  The  War  Department  must  rely  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  Officers"  Reserve  Corps  for  these  Now,  that  corps  is  com- 
po^-fld  £f  men  cngaped  in  various  civilian  occupations,  but  who 
have  been  trained  cither  by  college  R  O  T  C.  units  or  by  four 
summers"  attendance  at  C  M  T.  C.  campo  A  few  members  of  the 
corps  are  veterans  of  the  last  war.  In  all  Justification.  It  must  be 
said  of  them  that  they  give  generoiisly  of  their  time.  During  the 
winter  they  spend  many  nights  studying  or  meeting  together  to 
hear  a  lecture  on  some  military  subject.  In  the  summer  they  spend 
2  to  4  weeks  at  a  camp  on  active  duty.  Some  I  have  met  this  .sum- 
mer were  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  maneuvers  with  the 
Regular  Army  in  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  One 
whom  I  know  has  taken  the  p.\ms  to  attend  the  Infantry  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga..  and  has  come  out  a  crack  officer.  There  are 
good  men  in  the  corps  and  some  not  so  good,  who  must  be  weeded 
out  before  ciir  Army  goes  into  action.  But.  be  they  good  or  not. 
their  training  has  not  been  sufBclent  Texts  In  the  use  cf  the 
latest-type  weapons  are  not  too  available.  The  War  Department 
has  not  made  it  altogether  clear  to  us  how  we  will  combat  the  new 
attack  which  Is  called  a  "blitzkrieg."  Speaking  for  myself.  I  might 
say  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  that  1  learn  a  thing  new  in  the 
last  6  years.    We  are  prepared,  in  sliort.  ta  fight  a  war  uf  1914-18 
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vintage,  and  that  not  too  well,  for  most  of  us  Infantry  officers  do 
not  know  whether  we  wlU  command  rifle,  machine-gun.  howitzer. 
or  tank  units,  all  of  them  Infantry  weapons,  and  each  requiring 
aome  degree  of  specialized  knowledge.  Indeed,  one  lieutenant  I 
know  who  was  assigned  to  a  light-tank  outflt  admitted  he  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  one. 

Now  who  Is  to  blame?  We  can  hardly  lay  the  fault  at  the  door 
of  the  War  Department  or  our  General  Staff.  Appropriations  of 
money  have  been  meager  In  years  gone  by;  new  weapons  could  not 
be  bought  In  stifflclent  quantities  to  equip,  imtU  recently,  even  the 
small  Regular  Army.  Hence,  the  weapons  could  not  be  tried  out  in 
vast  scale  maneuvers  to  develop  their  weaknesses  and  strengths, 
to  find  out  the  best  means  of  emplojrlng  them  and  of  defending 
against  them  when  used  by  others.  Equipment,  men.  and  experi- 
mentation have  all  been  limited  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Army  was 
for  many  years  regarded  as  an  expensive  lioxury.  to  be  done  away 
with  If  possible,  and  its  most  effective  use  was  often  thought  to  be 
In  parades.  Clearly,  an  undernourished  child  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  show  himself  In  a  Sunday  suit  now  and  then  cannot  sud- 
denly step  forth  a  shining  knight  clad  in  Impervious  armor  and 
prepared  to  defend  us  from  any  attacker. 

Nor  has  the  fatilt  been  that  of  Congress  or  of  any  administration. 
The  government  of  any  democratic  nation  can  do  no  more  than 
reflect  and  carry  out  the  will  of  its  people.  And  the  attitude  of  our 
people  has  been  one  of  general  apathy  toward  their  Army.  Let  us 
all  realize  that  fact.  The  fault  lies,  then,  with  all  of  us,  but  the 
time  for  mutual  recrimination  ha*  passed.  Let  us  not  look  back 
but  forward;  it  Is  a  time  that  calls  for  action.  The  Army  needs 
men  and  equipment  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  get  them.  It  needs 
the  weapons  to  fight  with,  the  men  to  be  trained  in  their  use,  and 
It  needs  both  of  them  to  develop  the  moat  modern  type  of  tactics 
possible,  to  give  us  an  army  with  striking  power  that  is  proven  by 
actual  physical  practice  and  experimentation — not  worked  out  on 
paper  alone — striking  power  that  wlU  protect  us  from  any  form 
of  aggression  whatsoever.  And  we  must  have  all  this  now.  for  it 
can't  be  put  together  and  smoothed  of  wrinkles  In  a  day  or  a  month. 
A  year  may  be  none  too  long. 


The  Shipbuilding  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JAMES  PORRESTAL.  UNDER  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  submitted 
for  the  Rbcord  a  complete  list  of  contracts  entered  into  hy  the 
Bureau  of  Yard.s  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shore  E^stablishment  program  of  the  Navy. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  letter  from  Hon.  James  Forrestal. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  contains  similar  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  program  which 

is  now  under  way. 

Navt  Department, 

I  Washington.  D.  C.  September  3,  1940. 

Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

House  Office  Building. 
Mt  Dkar  Mr   Viksom  :  I  am  enclosing  herewith  for  your  Informa- 
tion a  tabulation  of  awards  made  to  private  contractors  and  to  navy 
yards   for   the    construction   of    naval   vessels   and   their   propelling 
machinery  since  January  1,  1940. 

There  Is  al.so  Included  a  list  of  tentaUve  'ceUlngs"  for  special 
facility  authorizations  at  the  varioua  plants. 

Sincerely  yours.  „ 

JAIMES  Forrestal. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Naiy. 
I     Prii?ate  contract  otfardj 

CONSTBCCnON 


Name  %ad  type  o(  khip 


Aircraft  carriers: 
Essex.  CVB. . 


Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard. CVIO. 
Intrepid,  CVll... 


Contractor 


Newport  News 
8litp  HuililiDK 
4i  bry  Dock 
Co. 

...do 


<lo 


Basis  ol  eontract 


Cost 


Profit 


Negotiated  price. 


.do. 


$40, 170,  700  O.481.300 


....do 


Private  contract  atrards — Continued 


Name  and  trP*  i<f  ship 


40, 170,  700   3, 491. 300 
40,170,700   3,491.300 


Contractor 


Ilfary  milsers: 

Baltimore,  CA68  . 

Boston.  C.Knt 
rittslmrith.  C.^70- 
Pt    I'iiiil.  C.\7l.... 
Liglit  onii-^rs: 

Cle\eland,  CL65  . 


Columbia,  CI.5fi  . 
Montpelier.  CL57. 
Denver,  CI. "iH 
Aiasterdam,  Cl>59 
Santa  Ve,  C  I>W  . 
Tallah.i.v-M*  CLB2 
Birmmtihiim,  CL62 


Motile.  CL63. 
Flint,  CL64... 


Bethlehem  fiVee\ 
Co.  (Uuincy;. 

...do    

...do 

..do 

New  York  .'^hiiv 
buildiUK  Cor- 
poration. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do     


Baals  of  contract 


Co«t 


Profit 


Nepotlated  price.  $21,74G.600  ,$1,871,400 

do  2T.74«, ««)    I,R71.4nO 

do ,  21.  74'"..  WW  ,1.^71.400 

do 21,  746. '00    1,871,400 

Competitive  bid 


Pasailena.  CL65   .. 
PprinpficM.  Cl/JC  . 

Tofieka.  CL67 

Deslrtivers  (2.1U)tons): 
fleuher,  UD445... 


R».if.ir.i.  Dn44«... 
Jenkins.  1)1)447 
UVallelie.UlJ44& 
Nicholas,  DD44tf.- 


O'Bannon.  DD4.'i0. 
Chevalier.  U1J451-. 
I'erdval.'  DDibZ... 


Saufley,  I)I)4A.'i  .. 
Waller,  l)l>4ti6... 
Strong,  DD4«7.-.. 


Newport 
.«hii>  Bu 


News 
Build  inK 

&   Dry   Dock 

Co. 

.do 

BethJehem.>^leel 

Co.  (Quiucy). 

do 

...do 

do 


....do.._ 

do 

do 

Negotiated  price. 

...do.. 

...do... 

do 


..do... 
..do... 


21. 

74*-..  WW  , 

2!, 

746. '-00  ' 

17. 

990.000 

1" 

990  ,100 

.■(•m.ono 

17 

1 1 

.S80.  OriO 

]^ 

IM.  .VW 

1 1 

161.  .SO*! 

1  / 

I»M.  .V» 

17,  730,  000 


do 

do 

do 


Tavlnr.  DD46S    . 
l)e  Haven.  I»I)4«0 
Baclie,  DD470 


Beele,  DD471       . 
Walson.i  DD482. 


Destroven!  (1 ,700  tons): 
BriMdl.  I)l)4,'i3  .... 
Kllvsnn.  1)1)4.^4 
Hamhleton.  1)U455 
Hodman.  1>1)4.16 
Kuiiiiuns,  DD4S7 


Macninh.  DD458 
Lartey,  1)1)459  .. 


Woo.1  worth.  DDiGO 
Suhnmrines: 

Galo,  S.=;212 


Federal  Ship- 
buildiUK  6i 
Drydock  Co. 

...do 

..     do. 

do 

Bath  Iron 
Works  Cor- 
poration. 

do.. 

..     do 

Fedoral  Pbip- 
building  A 
Drydock  Co. 

do - 

do 

Bath  Iron 
Works  Cor- 
poration. 

do 

do  

Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.       (SUten 
Island), 
do  

Federal  Ship- 
building A 
Drydock  Co. 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 

Bath  Iron 
Works  Cor- 
poration. 

do  

BethUx-m  St^-el 
Co. (San  Fran- 
cisco), 
do 


Netiuiiatad   price. 


do 

do 

do 

.do 


do 

do 

do 


1,  493,  JflO 
I,  4U:i.  300 
1.  493,  300 
1,542,500 


730,000    1..M2,  fiOO 
101.400    l,471,tiOO 


101.  400 
1U1,44X) 
101.400 


6,586,700 


^  586,  700 

t;.  .Xi.  7(10 
C5ha.700 
6,  207,  9U0 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do... 
.do... 
do... 


do 
do. 


Competitive  bid 
do    

Neftotiated  price 
do        . 

Competitive  bid 


6,  2fi7. 
b.%7. 

7.  240. 


6.  .'Wi. 
6.5N6, 
6.207, 


900 
90U 
715 


700 
71*) 
900 


Orienling.  PWIS 
OrouiK-r.  .•5P2I4... 

Growler.  S.'SZIS 

Grutuon.  S.«!21fl... 
Oiiftr'in.sh,  f5S217.. 
Alba<t)re,  SS218  . 
Amiierjack.  S.S218. 
Barb,  PS 220  ... 
Black fi.sh,  P.'SSZl.. 
Bluetlsh,  .«S2'22... 
Boiiefish,  SS223.-. 

Cod.  .'5S224   

Cero.  SS225       

Corvina.  SS226 

Darter.  SS227  .... 
Seaplane  tender  (lartfe): 
Currituck,  .\V7-. 


Electric 

Co. 
..do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Boat 


New  York  Ship- 
builiJmK  Cor- 
poration. 


.   ..do 

Negotiated  price. 


...do 

Competitive  bid. 

do 

.      do 

Negotiated  price. 

do  

do 

do- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

d* 

do.. 


do.. 


6.  367. 900 
6,  367,  900 
6.M2,200 


6,  842,  300 
7.340,715 


^  277. 000 
5.277.000 

4.  Hfia.  wx) 

4.n63.800 
4,b9h,UO0 


4.806,000 
5.503,400 


5,  503.  400 

2,  957, 000 

2. 9.",  000 
2.  W7,  (UK) 
2..S71.3()0 
2..S71,3O0 
2.571,300 
2.  .'.71.300 
2,571.:#«J 
2,  .'.71.  300 
2..'.71.:K)0 
2.571.31)0 
2.  571.  300 
2,571,300 
Z  571.  300 
2.  .S71.3(«J 
1571.300 

13.019.800 


1.471,600 
1.471.600 
1,471,600 

573.  OUO 


."573.000 

57:<.  000 

57:<.  (»»() 
54.''>,  300 


.M.";.  300 

54.'>,  Ma 

>  545,  OOO 


673.0110 
573.000 
545,300 


54,5.300 
545,300 

58ts,  )«X) 


.V<8.  WlO 
'645,000 


413.200 
41.3,300 


473.600 


473,600 


223.700 
223,700 
223,700 
223,700 
221,700 
223.700 
22:1.  700 
22;i.700 
22:1,  700 
223.700 

■rsi.  700 
7J^.  7(0 

2£i.  700 
1.  240,  700 


'  Pppcisl  type. 

>  Cost  plus  a  filed  fee,  all  others  base  price  plus  8.7  percent  profit. 

Private  contract  aioards 

PKOFXLUKC    ICACHINXaT 


Type  of  vessel 

Contractor 

Basis  of  contract 

Cost 

I'rofit 

For  SS212-214         

General     Motors 

Cor  poral  ion. 

ClevfUind  Ditael 

Enjiine  Division. 

do 

Competitive  bid  '«2, 317.  857 

For  SS215-227 

Neeotiatod  price. 

&545,700 

$814,300 

I  r>e  r>i  ■¥•  y~w  ^  T     4 
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Private  contract  awards — Continued 


Tyf*  of  vessel 


Contractor 


Wm 


230 


For  PS231-235 

ForSd3S«-23« 

Bfcooditioninff  SSIST. 
l»SlflH.uid  SMI. 


rocAM57 

ForA.Sl2 

HwAVP21»nd22.... 


Fairbanks.    Morse 

&.  Co. 

do 

Uooven,    Owrns, 

R.'ntjfhU'r  <'o. 
Oentral    Motors 

Corporation, 

rit-vtland  Uioscl 

Engini'  l)i\  i.sit>n. 
Fairl>:inks,    -Moise 

A  Co. 
Genersl    Motors 

Ciirp>)rati  o  n  . 

CU-velanil  Di'-siM 

F.nKin«"  Division. 
Fairbanks,    Morse 

6i  Co. 


Basis  of  contract 


Cost         FToflt 


CompoiUive  bid.  $2.ii50.  461  j. 

Negotiated  price . !  3. 971.  .I-W)   $37S.  4.V1 
do 3.5o3,  100     341.421 


Competitive  bid. 

Negotiated  price. 
Competitive  bid. 

do 


2,056.450 

328.700 
1,358.169 

1,435,350 


It-percent  program 

BPrCIAL   FACILITUS TENTATIVE  CEI1.INGS 

Ceiling 

New  York  Shipbuilding  rorp^)ration *"?'^l'llfS 

Bath  Iron  \V.,rks  Corporation i,«*i,ui*; 

B.-thl.-h.-mSu^iro.:  3.400.000 

StAirn  I-lui.l        T^'  wo 

1  nioii  Ip.n  Works. M»    I« 

F.le<  trie  Boat  r,.       -. oii^.^i 

Fe-leml  .-JhipbuildinK  and  Drydoek  Co. ^  « ;  nm 

Newport  News  Sbip  Biulding  and  Dry  Dock  Co <.UDU.U0U 

Total 21.000,000 

Nary  yard  aicards 

CONSTRUCTION 


Type  ""fl  name  of  s.nips 

Builder 

Basis  of 
contract 

Cost 

Battleships: 

Mi.ssouri.  BBfi.T      

Nsvv  yird.  New  York 

1 
Direct  award.  - 

$.■«.  700,  000 

VVisi-nnMn.  BB64 

Navy  y.ird,  Philadelphia.. 

do 

30,  700.  000 

.'Vr'TTafl  corners 

Keanwrse.  <'V12 

Navy  yard.  Norfolk  ' 

do 

35,400,000 

Destroyer'^.  '.MiKi  tons: 

(iuest.  I)I>47-.'     

B^-nnett.  I>l>473 

Nsvy  yarl,  Boston. 

do 

do 

5.  'X».  900 
5.  9 IX.  900 

Viillam      III)  174 

c]o 

do 

5.  9.-W.  900 

Hii.l.-ion,  I)l)!7j 

do 

do 

5.  yJ-H.  y»)0 

Hiitchins.  !>I)47a  

do 

do 

5.  9.-W.  »X) 

Krinizle.  I)l>«77 

Navy  y«rd,  Chwlestoa. — 

do 

5.  9:K  900 

.*Jt.inlv.  l>l)t>  

do 

5, 9:w,  yoo 

PtevetW.  1)1)479 

..  .do 

do 

5.  OiH,  900 

II  .Ifor.l.  !)!)»« 

Navy  yard,  Pugct  Sound.. 

do 

5.  93S.  900 

Wtitie.  I)l>4«il    

do 

5,938,900 

Pestrover-!.  l.7i«vton: 

Forrest.  I)n4«l 

Navv  yard,  Boston 

do.._ 

5;  n.^4. 700 

Fiuh.  I)l>4fi2 

do 

do 

5.  (CM.  700 

(orrv    I)l)4«3     

Navv  yard,  Charleston 

do                     

do 

do 

5, 104.  700 

lli^K.1.  tn     l)l>4fV4 

5,034.700 

BBbinarines 

Drum.  ^■9.r»     

F!ym«  Fish.  S.>i229 

Navy  yard,  Portsmouth — 
do 

do 

do 

3.  256. 000 
3.  2V>,  000 

Km(>H<-k.  .-^.-^-J:*"  

do 

do 

3.  2.V5. 000 

Ha.Moct.  .<.-;rU 

do 

do 

3.  i.ifi.  (XIO 

Haiibut.  .<."*232 

do                 

do 

3.  2t«.  (WO 

HerriniE.  S,<233 

do 

do 

3.  2:A.  000 

Kincft.-!h.  ."^.-^ZM. 

do „ 

do — 

3.  if*).  000 

.<hH  1.  .•<SJ3J.     

do - 

do — 

3,256.000 

Silversides.  ?.-?336 

Navv  yard.  Mare  Island... 

do 

3.  -i^X  000 

Trigper.  S.>J2:{7 

<io 

do 

3.  2 -A  000 

Wahoo.  ."J.^JJ-W 

do- 

do - 

3.  2.V..  000 

Whf»le.  S.>J239 

do                          .— . 

do 

3,  2.->6.  000 

Subminne  tender:  Sperry. 
.\s:.'. 

Seaplane  ten.lers  f^ma!!): 

do 

do 

10,  MO,  000 

HumNil.lt.  .WP.'l... 

NavT  yard.  Boston — 

do 

3.  n,v).  000 

Matatorda.  KW'ii    .. 

..     Ao 

do 

3. 0-M),  000 

MiDeswe«|)er:  Auk,  AM51 

Navy  yard.  Norfolk 

do 

1.324,000 

1  Will  probably  be  reassig 

red  to  a  private  shipyard. 

F 

ears  for  Democra 

cy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


LETTER  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
published  recently  in  the  Washington  Post: 


(From  the  Wa.«-hlngton  Post  of  Augiost  31.  19401 

FEARS     FOR     DEMOCRACY 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Post:  ..*».. 

Sni-  "I  never  •  •  •  uttered  a  word  Indicating  the  opinion  that 
the  supreme  authority  In  a  State  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
jority or  citizens  •  •  •  in  other  words,  to  the  poorest  and  most 
Ignorant  part  of  society.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Institu- 
tions, purely  democratic,  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty,  or 
civilization,  or  both." 

The  foregoing  quotation  might  be  from  a  source  sympathetic  to 
the  nations  under  dictatorship  rule,  but  It  is  from  the  well-known 
letter  written  In  London,  on  May  23.  1857,  by  Lord  Macaulay  to 
Mr.  Randall,  of  New  York. 

At  this  time,  the  quotation  has  a  double  significance  to  us.  It 
calls  our  attention  to  the  plight  of  democracy  In  Europe  and  to 
the  most  momentous  test  of  democracy  In  the  United  States  which 
our  Government  has  ever  encountered.  Will  it  withstand  the  on- 
slaught? Do  the  people  grasp  the  Influences  which  are  attacking 
the  foundation  of   democracy   in   the    United   States? 

The  most  insidious  and  potent  of  these  influences  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  sense  of  fidelity  to  the  public  trust  of  preserving  the 
Treasury  and  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  pretend  to 
heed  the  craving  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  to  keep  out  of 
the  European  war.  yet  we  propose  to  draft  millions  of  our  men.  and 
we  vote  billions  of  our  credit  beyond  all  rational  defensive  bounds. 
We  subordinate  the  essential  quality,  which  must  be  produced  by 
physical  and  mental  training,  to  a  hysterical  display  of  numbers 
and  dollars.  We  play  politics.  We  need  promptly,  within  the 
bounds  of  time  required  for  training,  a  highly  trained,  defensive 
army  of  manageable  numbers:  but  every  step  beyond  that  require- 
ment tends  to  defeat  cur  needs  and  further  violate  the  trust  of 
preserving  our  solvency. 

The  ma.ss  Idea  must  unceasingly  be  subordinated  to  the  quality 
Idea.  Besides  the  disruption  of  cur  normal  life,  the  attempt  to  draft 
and  train  too  large  an  army  will  defeat  or  Impair  the  effective 
training  of  the  army  which  we  really  need. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  Issue  should  be  blended  with  the 
more  domestic  l.-^sue  In  cur  democracy  of  a  third  term  in  our  Presi- 
dential cface.  which  deserves  the  entire  attention  of  our  people. 
We  would  vote  overwhelmingly  against  any  proposal  to  subvert  our 
democracy,  by  direct  action,  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  may  expect 
it  to  be  as.salled.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  indirect,  gradual  destruc- 
tion. 

That  is  the  kind  of  destruction  of  which  Macaulay  warned.  We 
are  not  ready  to  despair  of  democracy,  but  there  is  enough  in  the 
situation  abroad  and  at  home  to  cau.^e  us  concern  and  to  arouse 
a  craving  to  see  the  democratic  zone  clarified  and  purified  by  a 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

George  Mason  Dillard. 

Scottsvillb,  Va.,  Augzist  27. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  \L\RK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  on  August 
7.  while  discussing  certain  provisions  of  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  bill  I  pointed  out  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  solve  two 
separate  problems  in  cne  piece  of  legislation  in  that  they 
provided  for  the  conscription  of  men  for  regular  military 
service  at  the  same  time  they  were  setting  up  machinery  for 
the  training  of  reserves  which  may  or  may  not  be  needed  in 
the  future. 

In  the  article  of  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  well-knowTi  colum- 
nist, which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  this  same  fact  is  pointed  out.  I  insert  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's article  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  hoping  that  his 
expression  of  opinion  might  influence  Members  of  the  House 
to  a  greater  degree  than  they  would  be  influenced  by  any 
remarks  I  might  make. 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Dally  Courant  of  September  3.   1940] 

Conscription  Bill  Pi-rpose  Is  CoNFVSEr> — Two  Dtfferent  Principles 

Involved;  Training  See.v  Advis.\bi  e.  Service  Qvestionable 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washington.  September  2 — In  the  House,  the  administration 
leaders  intend  to  limit  debate  on  the  con.scrlptlcn  bill.  It  is  argued 
that  there  has  already  been  14  days  of  debate  In  the  Senate.    Even 
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If  length  of  time  were  the  measure  of  adequacy  of  discussion.  14  days 
would  not  necessarily  be  enough  for  a  measure  which  involves 
departure  from  a  national  trndition.  and  carries  momentous  impli- 
catlcns.  But  the  true  tcrt  of  adequacy  of  debate  Is  not  the  time 
consumed      It  is  whether  the  country  has  become  fully  infornred. 

At  the  verv  ro;t  of  the  pendmg  bill  Is  a  condition  abcut  which  the 
country  is  not  fully  informed.  Not  only  the  country.  The  condi- 
tion :s  not  clearly  grasped  by  Congress  itself. 

The  bill  mingles  two  purposes.  One  purpose  Is:  Immediate  in- 
crease m  the  Army,  for  immediate  defense  of  the  country,  against 
possible  Immediate  emergency.  The  other  purpose  is  long-term 
organization  of  the  military  arm  of  the  country,  the  permanent 
basis  for  recruiting  it.  This  permanent  purpose  exists  In  the  bill, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  Is  given  a  time  limit  of  5  years. 

TWO    different    PtTRPOSES 

with  these  two  different  purposes  go  two  different  principles. 
One  principle  has  to  do  with  compulsion  of  young  men  for  train- 
ing. The  other  principle  ha.s  to  do  with  compulsion  of  young  men 
for  service,  for  actual  induction  Into  the  Army.  Tlie  bill  says 
training  and  service.  Service  is  different  from  training,  and  much 
more  than  tiaining. 

Theie  is  a  view  which  says  that  the  two  different  purposes  will 
be  bettor  .served  bv  two  different  processes.  This  view  holds  that 
the  Regular  Army  "should  be  built  up  to  whatever  Is  to  be  its  per- 
manent strength,  by  the  ordinary  process. 

But  back  of  the  Regular  Army,  there  must  be  a  reservoir  of 
trained  men.  from  which  can  be  drawn  the  additions  that  may 
be  made  necessary  by  emergency. 

In  the  conscription  bill  as  It  now  stands,  the  two  different  pur- 
poses and  two  diflerent  principles  are  Inextricably  confused.  Sepa- 
ration of  them  would  make  for  clarity  and  public  understanding. 
There  are  additional  needs  for  illumination. 

One  far-reaching,  highlv  controversial  feature  of  the  bill  was 
bioucht  forward  cnly  a  few  hours  before  the  Senate  pas-sed  it.  This 
Is  the  amendment  calling  for  the  so-called  con.-crlptlon  of  Industry. 

CoiLscripti  >n  of  industrv  excites  alarm  now.  because  there  Is 
abrcad  In  the  world  a  movement  lor  conscription  of  industry,  not 
merely  for  ihe  temporary  purpose  of  war,  but  for  the  permanent 
purpo.se  of  government  ownership  of  Industry,  for  the  purpose  of 
totalitarian  government. 


1941  cash — Continued 
AniPLANES — continued 


Naval  Aircraft  Procurement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedtiesday,  September  4.  1940 


Min^ORANDUM   FROM  ADMIRAL  JOHN   H.   TOWERS.   CHIEF   OF 
THE    BUREAU    OF    AERONAUTICS 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  the  Navy 
Department  to  prepare  a  complete  statement  showing  the 
progress  being  m.ade  with  reference  to  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  and  am  attaching  hereto  a  memorandum  which 
I  have  received  from  Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  concerning  the  matter. 

This  information  is  complete  and  up  to  date  as  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1940: 

Navy  Department. 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  September  3,  1940. 

MEMORANDUM 

Subject:  Naval  aircraft  procurement  programs,  fiscal  years  1940 

and  1941— Data  on.  ..  .  „   „,h„,   ^r. 

Enclosure:    (A)   One   list  of   airplanes  and   engines   on  order   on 

^r^'hramoJiur  of  cash  and  contract  authorizations  already  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1941  for  new  consiruclicn  of  aircraft  are. 
f^   ^y,  -.   $101,088,562.00 

contraVt'VutiiorizaVion::::::::::: 125.000.00000 

,j.p^jjj      226.088,562  00 

2    Contracts  foV  airplanes  and  engines  have  been  awarded  under 
these  funds  up  to  and  including  September  3,  1940.  as  follows; 
I  1941  cash 

AIRPI-ANES 


.\  mount 

(oripin-\l  mn- 

tract  price,! 


301. 

SCO 

fiOO. 


NP-I 

N-'=  1     

..      NHN   1     

LXXXVI— App 343 


?parfin •• 

Steariu-in    .. 

I  Naval  Aircraft  Factory. 


$1.S.19.  «S0.  SO 
3.  779.  62S.  fW 
5,  0>i.  2U2. 00 


Quantity 

Model 

Contractor 

.Amount 

(orinin.il  (i>n- 

tract  price) 

127  « 

10   

243 

1 

100 

Total 

pny-5 

JRF-l 

F4F-« 

R.V>1 

NK  1 

Consolidate*! — 

(irumman 

..      do 

IxK'Whuod... 

Ityan 

$13..'<2R.  Ml.rtO 

c<M,  :(w  00 

7  JlKi  'Xl  2H 
114. -M.S.  »7 

1, 110,  aei.oo 

33,  20i  12i  65 

ENCINBS 


.vm 

R-6ro         

Continental 

I. \  owning 

K':ine<r 

Wright  .       

$1,442.  27V  00 

4:{3 

RHWO 

l..S2T.OH4.«it 

4(10. 
IV) 

V-77()-6 

R-7(iO 

K-760 

5.  437.  WW.  00 

.MV.',  y.ii.oo 

532 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory.... 

2,  .'AH,  240. 00 

Total 

11,518,510.80 

127  rBY-5  airplanos  ordered  under  1940  contract  aulhoriration  and  charged  to 
1941  c-ash 

3.  The  total  amounts  of  cash  and  contract  authorizations  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1940  were: 

Cash  669.419.000 

Contract"  authorization 20.  000  OOP 

Total 89.  419.  000 

4    Contracts  for  airplanes  and  engines  were  awarded  under  these 
1940  funds  as  follows: 

1940  cash  "Aviatwn  Navy"  sub}iead  1  expenditures  for  planes  and 

cn0nes 

I.    AIRPLANES 


Quantity 

Model 

Contractor 

Amount 
(orieiniil  con- 
tract pric«) 

M 

50 

1 

2   

78 

SXJ-2 

X3N-.1  

XF4F-J 

XF4F-5 -. 

F4F-3    

North  .K  meriean     

Naval  .\ircraft  Factory... 

iOruman 

Curtiss 

Douglas - 

Ix>clchne<l - 

Beeeh  .^!rtTaft   

( 'on.-ioli<l;it(Ml          

Voucht  Siliorslvv..   

NhvuI   \irer:ift  Factory  — 

\oui:ht-Sikorslcy 

Poiicla.s 

l.f)clih(>od 

North  .\meriean 

Beech  .\ircraft 

$fi7fi.  4O0.  00 
59,'..  250  00 

2.  629.  2fiO.  00 

35 

5 

1 

3   

73 

57 

100 

l.'iS 

87 

1 

25 

5 

SBC-4... 

R.m-1,2 

.XR50~1 

GB-1 

PBY-5 - 

SB21-3 

N:iN"-3  

OS2U-2 _ 

SBD-2. 

JO-2  

.'JNJ-2 - 

JKB-1 

I,121,89.V70 

52S.  200.  00 

Il7.fi68.05 

m.  .^M  41 

fi.  fV*7  S.S8  00 

1.9y»s.4a).00 

1.  1(19.  ."iOO.  00 

3. 9>.  :^.^2.  f..5 

2, 61 2.  ()>W.  00 

.Vn.  2s»>  75 

4.'').H.  1(>4.  .VI 

2,>.  221.31 

Total. 

22,847,000.03 

n.    ENGINES 


48 

72 

36 

76 

4   

.V50 „.. 

2»""....'. 

33 

47 

116 

1 

133 

Total. 


R-n40-36  (.';nj-21 

R-1H30-76  (F4F-:i) 

R-lK.50-76  (F4K-3) 

R-1.W.V2  (SB2U-3) 

R-88.5  4H  (OB-l)   .- 

R-1S.30  K2  ( rBY-5) 

K-9H.V-5()  (OS2U-2,  JRB 
l.GB-I). 

R- 1340-36  (SNJ-2) 

R-l'eo-34  (SBC-4) 

R-18av32  (SBD-2)   

R-182l>-44  (lUl)  spares). 
XR-2800-8(XSB2.\-l).. 
XR-26OO-I0  fXTBF-1). 
R-760-8  (N3.N-3)- 


Pratt  ii  Whitney. 

...do 

....do 

do 

J do 

..do 

.-do 


\\Ti7ht. '".'.'."'".'. 

do 

do 

do - 

Naval  .Mrcraft  Factory... 


$.319,927.60 

1,448.977.60 

fiiTi.  SKI .  60 

92^^.  074.  77 

a  I.  .V,3.  40 

7.  92S.  1:46.80 

1,473,463.29 

2l.'i.  .'"69  02 

ri)t.  IW.  88 

l.ZtH.  h66.  12 

;-.-..  1  :vs.  H4 

;if).  .3IH.80 

211.618.6!) 

718.200.00 


I 


15,  704, 906. 32 


5.  A  complete  list  of  airplanes  and  engines  on  order  for  the  Navy 
at  this  time  is  attached,  mariced  "Enclosure  (A)."  This  includes 
all  airplanes  .and  engines  ordered  and  undelivered  as  of  September  3, 
1940.  It  al.'^o  shews  the  delivery  schedules  of  1940  and  1941  con- 
tracts, and  the  deliveries  which  have  been  made  under  these  con- 
tracts up  to  August  31.   1940. 

6  Agreements  preparatory  to  contracts  have  been  reached  wltn 
contractors  as  follows:  ^  ^, 

Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Division.  United  Aircraft  Corporation, 

17  000  ennlnes.  ,     _ 

Hamilton-Standard  Propellers  Division.  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. 27.000  propellers. 

Vought-Sikor!=ky  Division.  United  Aircraft  Corporation.  1,008 
observation-scout   airplanes. 

Brewster  Aeronautical  Corprratlon.  411  scout -bomber  airplanes. 

Bnwner  Aeronautical  Corporation.  108  fighting  airplanes. 

Grumman  Aireraft  EnEineering  Co.,  254  fmhtmg  airplanes. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Eng.utenng  Co..  200  torpedo- bomber  airplane*.  ^ 


«k 


^UUUOXICU     A  CW.Xl(rA^       M^*     wA^v 
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Onimman  Aircraft  Bng1n«*rtn«  Co..  144  ntllUy  airplanes^ 
Edo  Aircraft  Corporation.  1363  float-type  landing  gears. 
Dounlas  Aircraft  Corporation.  252  scout-bomber  airplanes. 
Curtiiis  Aeroplane  Division.  Curtiss-Wrlght  Corporation.  300  scout- 
obBervatlon    airplanes.  „      ^        _  ..  ,  cr. 

Curtlss     Aeroplane     Division.     Curtiss-Wrlght     Corporation.      150 
advanced  training  airplanes.  j  jj  Towras. 

Rear  Admiral.  U.  S  S..  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

Status  of  airplanes  ordered.,  fiscal  year  1940 


ii 

II 


status  of  engines  ordered,  fiscal  year  i*40— Continued 


Model 


Contrartor 


Contract 
date 


F4F-3. 


OR-1.. 


N3.V-S.. 


osau-i. 


IBY-*- 


R.'JIviaD.I  %.. 


SBC-t 
8BD-2- 


8B2U-k. 


■KJ-t 

INJ-Z...-. 


XrBB  I    . 
XfB2M-l. 

X1U>-1 

XTHF-1... 
XTBU-l.. 


I 

Orumman  (2  in  ?eptemNT  | 
I**!'.    suWijiient    ilciiv- 
tri«'.<    (fintine»-nt    on    re-  i 
i-t-ipt  "f  fiiiELne*). 

IWech  .\  ircraf I 

Ix.i-kli«e.l    - 

IWih    Airrmft    H   in   Sep- 
(•■niUT  IW,  1  in  Ortiiher, 
2  tn  Vovemk>eT.  1  id  De- 
ep in  NtV 
Na\»l  .Vi'tTHft  Kictnry    tc- 
niain<lfr  irnU-tiniU-.  li«-ii<l- 
in(E  ■leliM-ry  (if  oU-o  struts) . 
Naval  .Vin-mft  Factory  Mfi 
in    l»ci*-mtw    !•>«).  30  in 
January  l'.Hl,  «iin  Fi-hru- 
arv.    V)  in    Miirch,   30  in 
.\pr!l.   40  in    .May.   -to  in 
Jtme.  then  .M>  i>er  month 
unni  completion  of  oon- 
iraii 
V()U(tht->itorsky     fnpiion 
Axercieiril^    (3  in    Octobrr 
l<M(i.  22  in  November,  .'4 
in  IH'ceniiHT.  M  iii  Janu- 
ary liMl.  .«  in  Kebniary, 
37  in  March  ^. 
(^.nsi>'iilalfil  ;1  in  ■^eptem- 
l)er  li#4*t,  Jl  in  ( utoher.  4  in 
Ndvcniber.  '  in    iVoem- 
Nt.  ti  in  January   1".*41, 
1?    in     Fehniary.     12    in 
Miirch.  14  in  Aiiril.  lii  in 
May.    16   in   June.    16   in 
July,   ix  in   .\iicust.  20  in 
.Spiem(ier,4Uin  Ocl4>t)«TK 
iv.uetos    (4   ia   St-ptcmbur 

ltM4ii. 

Curtiss      - 

I>.U(!U''  Cexcreise  of  optionl 
(17  in  NiivemN'r  1940, 
thi-n  21  per  month  until 
ivniplelmn  (if  c»>ntrait\ 

Voutfht-.^ikoryky  1  in  i*ep- 
leinUr  li>4«\  4  in  N'ovem- 
Ut.  n  in  l>«-c»'iiilr>er.  th.'n 
1.*;  i»r  month  until  com- 
(ilelion  of  r(  in  tract). 

N<Tth  .\iiiencan 

North  .^nierii-an  I'fi  in  Nf>- 
veiiilxT  l'.>4(i.  (■(  in  I)prem- 
her.  fi  in  J:ini;ary  1941;  7 
m  Kebriwrv 

H(»in<:  (.\;'r;l   1M2) 

Mwtm  'June  liHl) 

I,<>ikhe<Hl  - 

Onimman  (?in  March  !»«!> 

Voupht -Sikorsky  (Man-b 
ltf41). 


Aug.     8.  1939 


Sept  1.  19W 
Mar.  ai,  1940 
June    12,  IMO 


Sept.  19.  1939 
Jane  111940 


Num- 
ber on 
order 


j  Num- 

I  her  iin- 

(Itliv- 

ered 


81 


100 
500 


77 


500 


Mo<>l 


Contractor 


R-9b5-50. 


R-985-:A  PiiW 

R-lM<>-.«  

R-1340-36 

R-1W5-2 


R-lfOD-.'n 

R    1SJ0-J2 


rvc      4  19S0 
June     1.  >V40 


Dec.   20,1939 


inn 


«o 


inn 


200 


ToUl. 


I  Sept.    .V  laW 

Aug.   13.  1939 
Nov.   15.  19*0 


Sept.  25, 1989 


Sept    2S.  T939 
June  21.  1940 


Jum-  20.  1940 

AUR.  Zi.  19:» 

Nov.  1.1.  19J9 

Apr.  !>.  1040 

A  pr.  22,  '.940 


3.=; 

87 


57 


3R 
25 


0 

87 


87 


0 
25 


1,300 


1,1m 


Status  of  engines  ordered,  fiscal  year  1940 


Model 

Contractor 

Contract 
date 

Num- 
ber on 
order    , 

1 

N  am- 
ber un- 
deliT- 
ered 

R-?8(^-«    

Naval  Aircraft   Faetory   (5 

m  ^cpU'inNr  1»40.  25  in 
OctoUr.  J>)  in  Novfmb«T, 
ar,  in  I>ecem^ier,  21  in  Jan- 
uary I>M1> 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory  (40 
m  April  1941,  40  in  .May. 
4<tin  Jun«',  «>in  Jiily,  tben 
•Vt  (XT  month  i. 

Ranker  CI  by  Dec.  15.  1940; 
7.^a(l'^Iti(.n.Hlby  JunoltMl; 
llosi.ltlitKinal  by  Sepu-m- 
ber.  lai-idditiunal  by  De- 
c»'nih«"r,  reniamUer  20  ^a 
month  . 

gept.  »,  193» 

JoiM  12,1940 
June  X,  1940 

Sept,     1,1939 
Uci.      3.1WM 

133 

532 

403 

3 

4 

133 

R-760-8        

633 

V-770-fl 

403 

R  9W-«.  PiW 

KHte&-«S. 

0 

FraUA  WUitaay 

0 

R-iwrvw 

K    1S2I>  40 
R-l««>-40. 


R-l«r>-44 

XR-ls3>4« 

XK-l>2t>--4N 

CiR-tvJM:i02A. 
XR  ISJO  74 


Contract 

daU- 


R-18:K)-76..- 
R- 1830-82... 


R-2fiOO-10  Wricht 
R-2SOO-6  I',  fi  W. 

XR  2MOO-6 


XR  .^^')0  s 

XR-3;i5<>  in  Wright 
XR  3350-10 


rrali  .V  Whitney  (57  tn  .'Sep- 
tember 19»n,  33  in  Dcto- 
Ut.  1"  in  r^eceniber.  30  m 
JaniL-iry  1941.  2.1  in  Keb- 
ru;irv.  25  in  March,  12  in 
.\(.ril). 

I/ockhrc(l   - 

Prut  I  A  Whitn«»y  

Pratt  A  Whitney  (10  by 
Oct.  31.  ISMO.  lo  by  Nov. 
30.  H  by  r^c.  31). 

Pratt  <t  Whitney  (39 In  Sep- 
tember 1940.  9  In  Novem- 
ben. 

Wrirht -- 

Wriuht  (42  in  SeptomNer 
)»4U,  20  in  October,  U)  ia 
November,  16  in  Decem- 
ber). 

Wrirtt  .     

W  rieht   (4  in  Oetobe*  1940, 

2  in  Niivemheri. 
Wiiuht  (5  m  .\ut(us».  *>  in 

.<<ptemf«'r.  1  in  Oct<jber, 

3  in  .November,  8  tn  De- 
ceml#r  1940). 

Pouslas  (8  in  September 
1940). 

Wriaht  (September  1940 >  . 

...  do    ..- 

Lockheed       — 

Pratt  fi  Whitney  (1  in  Jan- 
iiarv  1941.  3  additional  by 
At.ril  1941) 

Pratt  *  Whitn«y  (4  in  Oc- 
tober 1940.  24  in  Novem- 
ber. 8  in  Dt'o'mberi. 

Pratt  <V  Whitney  (26  by 
.^pt.  11.  1940:  IS  additional 
by  Sept.  30;  24  in  October; 
3:i  iti  NovfniN>r.  iS  in 
I>erember;  44)  in  January 
1941 :  40  in  February:  44  in 
March;  .V)  in  April:  5«  in 
NIay.  50  in  June,  then  10 
per  month  until  ivmple- 
tion  of  contract '. 

Cirumman  (2  in  Marrh  194n 

Voueht  -  Sikorsky  (March 
l'>ll). 

Prat  t  <i  W  hilney  ( December 

1940). 

iBoeinji  (April  1943)    

Wright  (February  1941) 


Dec     il939 


Mar  2f(,  1940 
Sfpt.  30. 1939 
Apr.     S.  1940 

Sept.  11.  1939 


July    11.1939 
July    atV,  1939 


do 
do. 

do 


Sept.    .^  1939 


Niim- 
t>rr  on 
order 


Ntim- 
IxT  un- 
deliv- 
ered 


June 

n, 1910 

I 

Apr. 

15.  1940 

1 

Nov. 

13.  ims 

2 

June 

29.1940 

4 

22S 


2 

4A 
33 

76 


43 
144 


IS 
25 


12 


Apr.     1. 1940 


Jan.      X 1940 


36 


560 


183 


0 

n 

33 
48 


0 


0 

« 

33 


S30 


Total 


Apr.      H.  1940 

2 

Apr.   22.1940 

1 

June   13. 1940 

1 

Jane  29,19*0 

2 

do 

1 



Z350 

lOil 


status  of  atrplanea  ordered^  fiscal  year  1941 


Mo.lrl 


r4F-4. 


Contractor 


JliF  1... 


NP-1. 


NR-1 

N2S-1 


R50-1. 


Total. 


Onimman  (1  In  IVeemher 
1940,  M  additional  by 
Am:u.<t  1941.xo*l,iitional 
by  November  1941.  81 
a<'ldit»oual  by  February 
HH2). 

Grumman  (1  In  October 
19441.  2  in  NovemVr.  3  in 
iMteniber.  remainder  by 
Febru<iry  1941). 

Spartan  '1  in  Dtxvmber 
l»4n.  3  in  January  1941.  S 
in  Kebruary.  10  in  March. 
18  in  Aiiril.  19  in  .May. 
then  20  per  month  until 
compWUon  of  contract). 

Rv-an  (1.1  per  month  starting 
l)e«>nilier  194«).  untilcom- 
p  let  ion  of  contract '. 

Stearman  (30  in  September 
1940,  40  tn  October,  «  in 
November,  w  in  IVcem- 
ber,  50  in  January  1941, 
4.1  in  February,  tben  40 
per  month  until  cumple- 
tion  of  contract). 

Lockheed 


I 


Contract  date 


Nam- 
bn'  on 
order 


Aug. 

fi.1940 

Aug. 

3,1940 

July 

10.1940 

Ang. 

19,1940 

July     1.1940 


Aug.     1,1940 


343 

10 

301 

100 
soo 


Num- 
ber 
unde- 
Uvcfed 


3a 

10 
201 

100 
I  soo 


1,065 


1.055 


'  Option  lor  addiliunal  100  not  yet  formally  sUted. 
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status  of  engines  ordered,  fiscal  year  1941 


Model 


B-670-i 

R-6Sa-S _ 

B-7«0-< 


Contractor 


B-5  (Kinnerl. 


Total. 


Continental  (60  In  Septem- 
ber 1940.  6.1  in  October.  80 
in  .N'ovemU^r.  60  in  De- 
cember. 60  in  January  1941, 
40  in  Ket>ruary.  40  in 
March.  40  in  .\pril,  40  in 
Alay,  15  in  Juno). 

Lypominsr  ("i  in  November 

1940.  21  in  I»<»cembeT,  then 
25  p«-r  month  until  com- 
plfiion  o(  contract). 

W  rijtht  ;•»  in  December  1940, 
25inJanii:iry  1941,  then  30 
jier  month  until  (»mple- 
uon  of  a)ntractl. 

Ryan  (15per  month  starting 
I>ecember  1940,  untU  com- 
pletion of  contract). 


Contract  date 


Num- 
ber on 
order 


July     1,1940 


.....do- 


July     8.  1940 


Aug.   19,  1940 


500 


433 


150 


100 


Num- 

lier 
unde- 
livered 


I    TofaJ  number  engines  on  order  and  urulelivcred  Sept.  3,  1940 — Con. 
'    XR  33.50  a ^ 

"''''"~I1'_11II       100 


XR  3350  10-- 
B-5    (Kinner) 


1,183 


1  500 


433 


138 


100 


1,171 


I  Option  for  additional  133  not  yet  formally  stated. 

BtTREAU  or  AntoNAuncs 
rofoJ  number  of  airplanes  on  order  and  uruUhvered  Sept.  3,  1 


940 


FSA-a 

F4F8 

JRB-1 

JRP-1 

N3N-3 

NP-1 

NR-1 

N2S-1 

OS2U-1.— 
OS2U-2-__ 
PBM   1  — 

PBY  5 

PB2Y  2— - 

R3D-2 

R50^  1 

SBD'9 

SBN    1 

SB2U-3-.- 

SNJ  2 

XF5F  1_— 

XFLr  1 

XF4U-1  -. 
XN5N    1  -. 

XFBB^l  .. 
XPB2M-1. 
XPBM  2-. 
XSB2A  1  . 
XSB2C-1  . 
XTBF-1  .. 
XTBU-1-. 


43 

320 

5 

10 

562 

201 

100 

1  600 

42 

158 

20 

200 

6 


13 
30 


6 
25 


Total. 


2,533 


'Exercise    of    option    for    100    additional    requested    but    not    yet 
formally  stated. 

Total  number  engines  on  order  and  i/ndc/ttwd  Sept.  3.  1940 


R^670-4. 


R  680-8.— - "" 

XV  71S  2 " 

R   76a  6 

R  760^ '_'_ 

R  985-50 - 

R  134a  36 - 

XR    1400  2 

R   1535   2 

XR    1740   2 

R    1820  32 

R  1820  40 - " 

R    182a  44 

XR    1820  46 

XR   1820  48 

XR    1830  74 - 

R  1830  76 - -- 

R   1830  78 - --- 

R  1830  B2 " 

XR   260a  8 

R  2600   10 

R  380O  4-  — 

XR  2B0a-4- 

R  280a  «.•-.- 

XR   2800  « 

XR   3350  4 

'Exercise   of   option  lor   133   addiUonal   requesu-d   but  not 
formally  staled. 


Total. 


3,447 


Renewal  of  Visas  of  Executives  of  the  Bata  Shoe  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  LEO  GOODMAN.  OF  UNITED  SHOE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  TO  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ROBERT  JACKSON 


633 

433 

1 

3 

803 

403 

182 

33 

1 

48 

1 

88 

29 

8 

1 

1 

4 

105 

28 

526 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

yet 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

letter  from  Leo  Goodman,  research  director,  United  Shoe 

Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.: 

AuGTJST  28,  1940. 

Mr.  Robert  Jackson. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Informed  there  is  pending  before  your  Depart- 
ment for  vour  consideration  a  petition  for  the  renewal  of  vlsaa 
for  specified  executives  of  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  their  plant  at  Belcamp,  Md. 

In  the  recent  past  I  have  presented  officials  of  your  Department 
certain  materials  which  Indicate  a  definite  connection  between  this 
company  and  the  German  economic  war  machine. 

F\jr  your  further  Information,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two 
documents  which  -show  the  extent  to  which  this  company's  offi- 
cials will  go  to  misrepresent  the  true  facts  regarding  their  af- 
filiations. ^  ^    ^^    «_.4.,  ,. 

Encloi.ure  marked  No.  1  is  a  capy  of  the  amendment  to  the  British 
statutory  list  (No.  854,  issued  June  1.  1940),  which  lists  the  afllli- 
ates  of  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  which  have  been  determined  to  come 
under  the  restraints  of  the  British  trading  with  the  enemy  act. 

1939 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  listing  of  Jan  Bata.  himself, 
under  the  country  of  Brazil,  at  which  place  he  was  located  at  the 
time  the  list  was  prepared.  Mr.  Bata  is  now  here  in  Belcamp.  I 
am  Informed,  and  is  seeking  an  extension  of  his  entry  permit  as  a 

visitor  on  business.  ^     „  .     c».        ^ 

1  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.. 
Inc  which  operates  the  plant  at  Belcamp,  Md..  Is  Included  on  the 
blacklist  both  under  entries  for  the  countries  of  Haiti  and  Panama. 
This  New  York  corporation,  I  am  informed,  is  owned  by  three  par- 
ties as  follows: 

1.  Jan  Bata. 

2  Leader,  A.  G.,  of  St.  Morltz,  Switzerland. 

3  Trans-Oceanic  Co..  Luxembourg.  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  listing  of  Jan  Bata  on  the  attached  blackilst, 
you  will  find  in  the  listing  under  Switzerland: 

Leader.  A.  G..  Aronstrasse.  St    Morltz.  .      ^,.  ...       „^ 

Thus  two  of  the  three  owners  are  listed  on  this  blacklist.  The 
third  final  share  in  ownership  is  controlled  by  Trans-Oceanic  Co., 
of  Luxembourg,  which  is  now  part  of  Germany. 

Enclosure  No.  2  is  a  copy  of  press  release  issued  by  the  Bata  Shoe 
Co  June  20.  1940.  through  their  Washington  propaganda  office. 
1055  Earle  Building.  This  statement.  Issued  to  clarify  press  dis- 
patches regarding  the  enemy  blacklist,  states  that  "none  of  this 
(blacklist)  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Bata  plant  at  Belcamp,  Md., 
which  Is  an  all-American  company,  or  with  the  Bata  plants  in 
several  South  American  countries  and  In  Haiti,  which  operate  as 
independent  units  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Haiti  plant  is  specifically 
Included  on  the  ^o-called  blacklist  and  is  operated  by  the  Bata 
Shoe  Co     Inc..  which  also  operates  the  Belcamp  plant. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  press  release 
states  plants  in  Sotith  America  were  not  included,  the  blacklist  con- 
tains listings  of  Bata  subsidiaries  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Haiti, 
Panama,   and  Peru. 

In  view  of  the  constant  mlErepresentation  of  the  facts  by  agents 
of  this  company  and  the  fraud  practiced  by  this  company  on  the 
teveral  Government  agencies  with  which  It  has  had  official  contact, 
I  urge  that  the  Immigration  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  cancel  forthwith  the  various  visas  and  extensions  which 
have  been  secured  throvigh  fraud  and  further  urge  that  all  pending 
and  future  applications  for  extension  be  denied. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leo  Goodman, 

Research  Director.  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America.  C.  J.  O. 
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Why  I  Am  for  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  jR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUS?:  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  4,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESe     OP    HON      JOHN     W.     FLANNAGAN.     JR.     OF 
^^  VIRGINIA 


Mr  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarlcs  In  the  Recobd.  I  incltide  the  followms  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  why  I  am  for  conscription  ov-er 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  station.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Friday.  August  30,  1940.  between  9:30  and  10  p.  m.: 

My  friends.  I  want  to  spK^aJc  franKly  because  I  ^^^^'^Z^l^  ^^l 
U»i8  pi*ce  of  legi*l»Uon.  It  mvolve*  tHings  t^at  are  dear  to  my 
htart   It  involves  my  home  and  my  country  .  ^  ,„  „o™«o 

To  b«rtn  with  I  want  to  w»7  that  I  am  not  Interrsted  In  names. 
It  r^tiS,  lUUe  to  me  whcUier  you  call  this  »e«isUtlon  by  the  "ame 
con-K-riDtion  or  by  the  softer  and  more  euphomc  nanu;.  seiecuve 
^r»^  law  Whel  ycu  are  deal-nK  with  principles  Involvtng  home 
rndTounTry  names  mean  very  little,  if  anything.  You  cannot 
^e  iJSiple.  by  callmg  theb  by  either  sc.ft  or  hard  names  any 
Sv^  th^n^ou  can  change  the  spots  of  the  leopard  by  a  coat  of 
Ciuit  b-^use  underneath  the  paml  the  leopard  ^o";!,^^!!!  be 
SJiufd  and  uiicumeath  the  name  the  principle  would  remain  un- 

"^S'^o  beptn  with  I  want  to  allay  any  suspicion  that  I  am  talking 
in  a  bold  way  becau^  I  will  not  he  afTected  I  will  be  affected^ 
^«:tw7nd  tieeply  afTected.  Thi-s  piece  of  legislation,  under  any  of 
the  a«e  limit.-  suRgested.  will  permit  my  Government  to  enter  my 
JK^ne  and   take  my  only   two  boys.     One  Is  21   years  of   age,  the 

°^he^  K-^  a/e1s  dear  to  me  as  It  Is  possible  for  one   human 
being  to  be  to  another      You  know  we  JU'^t  prew  up  ^0?^,^^",^^^^ 
workMl  around  the  house  together,  played  tc  gether.  went  to  Sunday 
school   aud   church   together,   hunted   and   flshed   and   catnped   to- 
gether   lau«;hed  together,  cried  togelhor    and  prayed  together      We 
have  JUfit  Uved  one  simple,  happy.  old-fa:hlcned  American  life  to- 
gether     I  have  tried  to  be  open  and  frank  with  them,  and  they 
hHve  be«-n  open  and  frank  with  me.     We  talk  things  over  togetheT. 
and  we  havrialked  conscrlpUon  o^•er      I  find  that  they  know  as 
much    If  not  more,  about  thLs  piece  of  legislation  than  I  do.  and 
that  theu  convlctlcns  are  as  deep-rooted  as  are  mine      Pardon  me 
for  bringing  another   member   of   the  family   into  this  discussion 
She    UJO    Is   vitaUy   interested.      While   the  mother   ol   my   boys  did 
not  bring  them  up  to  be  soldiers,  sh-   did  bring  themup   to  bo 
OOd-fearluK  natrloUc  American  citizens,  proud  of  the  freedom  that 
that  citizenship  carries  with  it  and  willing  to  share  In  any  sacrl^ce 
and  assume  any  burden  Imposed  by  that  citizenship      She.  toe    has 
convictions  on  "this  piece  ot  legislation  that  are  as  deep-rooted  ns  the 
convictions  of  our  boys,  as  are  mine.     Yes,  we  are  altogether  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.     I  would  feel  mighty  bad  If  we  were  not      We 
are  all  In  favor  of  conscription.  „v_       »   »v,- 

I  sa*d  ereat  principles  are  involved  They  are.  Two  of  the 
greatest  of  all  governmental  principles,  the  duty  of  the  citizeii  to 
the  state,  and  the  dutv  of  the  state  to  the  citizen  Let  me  state 
th"  first  principle,  as  lunderstand  It,  in  simple  termf  The  citizen 
that  shares  the  benefits  of  government  must  assume  the  burdeiis 
of  aovernnient.  Now.  let  me  state  the  second  principle:  The  state. 
m  order  to  protect  the  citizen,  owes  the  citizen  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing in  condition  to  protect,  at  nU  tin«?s  its  sovereignty  th  s  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  the  citizen  The 
Telatlonshlp  between  the  citlucn  and  the  state  c^n  never  be  In  a 
democracy  a  one-sided  relationship  It  Is  a  mutual  relationship, 
calling  for  mutual  protection,  mutual  t>eneflts.  and  mutual  bur- 
dens. 

Oh    I  hear  some  say :  j       «, 

"1  believe  In  the  prlnc'ples  you  have  enunciated.  Tou  are 
preaching  gcod  American  doctrine,   but " 

Well,  but  what? 

•But  conscription  Is  undemocratic  In  that  It  is  force,  and  a 
tJrmDcracy  never  uses  fore-'.  We  must  follow  democratic  processes 
and  rely  upon  voluntary  enlistment*  '•  

Moreover    some  of  these  people  tell  you  conscription  wlU  bring 

'"^Oti^'Tnsw^'wrth  the  same  qualifying  "but.-     This  time  the 

*"^But  there  is  no  necessity  for  conscription:  we  are  at  peace,  and 
tt  ta  only  In  case  of  necessity,  such  as  war  or  some  grave  public 
dHneer    that  the  principle  applies  " 

I  want  to  answer  these  arguments  and  give  my  rtMons  for 
bemg  in  favor  of  conscripuoo. 


li  nresentlng  mv  arguments  I  want  to  deal  with  prlnCples  and 
facts^Sls  is  notime  to  become  frightened  or  hysterical  The 
prS>lem.  confronting  us  today  not  only  ^^'^lljl^i^^^^^^'^.^i,^^,^:^^,^^,^ 

Ktriieht  thinking,  they  call  for  action,  immediate  and  dennite 
BCt^n  T^e  natfon.  in  the  hour  of  danger,  that  Uses  ita  h*ed  or 
hpsltates  like  the  m.<^n  who  loses  his  head  or  hesitates,  is  lost 
"^"SnSiptfon  undemocratic^  Who  said  so?  Oh.  they  tel  ycu  the 
foundine  fathers  But  when  I  ask  them  to  u\\  me  wh.ch  one  of 
S  founding  fathers,  they  sidestep  and  say.  -Well,  we  ^id^nt  resort 
to  conscription  in  the  Revolutionary  War  No.  v.e  didri  t  Not 
because  there  was  any  feeling  or  rebellion  against  t.^e  principle— 
as  a  matter  cf  fact,  we  fought  f..r  the  v«-y  principle-but  for  the 
very  tjood  reason  it  was  not  necessary  to  invoke  t'^e  p""^?,!nt^ 
raLe  an  army  We  had  real  patriots  in  thoee  days.  The  patriotic 
fervor  created  bv  the  spirit  of  1776  was  so  Intense,  so  overwhelming, 
that  tl*re  were"  none  left  at  home  to  conscript  Practicahy  every 
man.  oW  and  young,  kissed  the  home  folks  go.<l-bye.  picked  up  his 
squirrel    rifle,    and    Joined    the    battle    for    freedom,    liberty,    and 

"now  my  friends  in  the  beginning  lets  get  cur  democrary 
straight  Democracy  is  a  living.  growUig.  controlling,  dircctui^. 
restraining  force  If  It  ever  becomes  static,  it  crtimbles  and  falls 
The  trouble  that  has  led  to  the  dom-nfaU  of  so  many  democracies 
has  been  that  thev  remained  static  ar.d  were  unab!-  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  ccndltions.  to  ?et  up  the  right  kind  of  protective 
mRchmery  in  times  of  emergencies,  aiid  to  properly  coordinate 
their  forces  In  time  of  danger  Now.  with  thU  principle  In  mind, 
let  s  go  back  to  tlie  founding  faUiers. 

Oh    I  know  we  like  to  go  back  to  the  founding  fathers.     It  is 
right' that  we  should      When  the  same  set  of  facts  cr  the  same  clr- 
cunistances.  exist  today  that  exist.d  in  their  day.  what  they  did  to 
solve  the  prubltm  should  be  persuasive  and  compelling       And  while 
It  !''  right  Uial  we  should  go  back  to  them  lor  fundamental  princi- 
ples becau-e  it  almost  locks  like  they  were  divinely  led  in  establish- 
ing those  principles,  we  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  back  to 
them  for  light  and  guidance  in  applying  those  principles  to  new  and 
changed  conditions  of  which  they  knew  nothing  about.     This  thing 
o*  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  would  do  today  In  a   new  world. 
brought  about  largely  by  science  and   invention,   is  all  wrong      In 
the  ll?ht  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  we  have,  ever  kc-pmg 
in  mind  the  great  principles  they  established  and  upon  which  this 
Republic  rest-s.  ours  is  the  task  of  looking  our  problems  right  In  the 
face  and  solving  them  tn  such  a  way  as  to  make  cur  democracy  work 
und'T   present-day   cor.ditlons.     And    if   we   fall   to   meet    this   re- 
spoii-sibillty    we    are    lost.      I   am    not    Interested    in    Indulging    In 
fanciful  sp.cuation  to  find  cut  what  they  wruld  do  today  with  re- 
sptct  to  conscnpticn  or  any  other  question  that  may  arise.     I  know 
that  they  m^H  the  problems  of  their  day.  applied  th°  prlncipleii  of 
democracy  to  their  srlutlcn.  and  made  tho.se  principles  work      Well, 
wt  know  the  principles,  and  what  I  am  Interested  in  is  in  meeting 
present-day  problems  as  they  arise  and  applying  those  same  prin- 
ciples in  the  light   of  the  present   to  their  solution.     The   problem 
of  the  foundling  fath.^rs  was  to  make  democracy  work  in  their  day 
ar.d  time.    Th  y  were  successful  because  they  tackled  the  problems 
of  their  day  in  a  common -sense,  realistic  way. 

Ours,  my  friends,  is  the  task  of  maklnr^  democracy  work  In  our 
day  and  time,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  succe.ssful  unle.ss  we  face 
the  facts  and  go  about  the  solution  of  our  problems  in  a  common 
sense,  realistic  way. 

Now.  for  a  few  minutes,  let's  get  back  to  a  few  cf  the  fundamental 
p.'iiM:iples  cf  democracy.  Many,  nowr.days.  who  talk  about  democ- 
racy. I  am  afraid,  have  never  really  caught  the  trtie  spirit  of 
I  democracy.  When  faced  with  afsuming  distasteful  governmental 
I  burdeivs  or  hurd.'-hlps.  they  like  to  harp  upon  freedom  and  liberty. 
Well.  I  believe  in  freedom  and  lltjerty.  but  I  do  not  want  any  false 
notion  about  these  great  prlnciplea  to  liberate  me  from  my  freedom. 
They  tell  me  that  conscription  will  curtail  tlicir  freed  ;m  I  answer, 
yes;  that  Is  true.  What  about  it?  A  lot  cf  liberties  have  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  name  of  the  general  welfare  and  the  common 
d«f:^nse  Oh.  they  Eay.  it  will  never  do  to  curtail  the  individual 
freedom  of  man.  that  they  do  not  want  their  individual  freedom 
curtailed.  Neither  do  I  The  only  difference  between  us  is  I  am 
willing  to  pav  the  price  to  keep  my  individual  freedom  from  being 
permanently  curtailed,  they  are  not  Let  me  ask  the  opponents 
to  conscr'.ptirn  these  questions:  Don't  ycu  rea'lze  that  there  was  a 
cost  price  for  the  freedom  and  liberties  ycu  enjoy — the  toll,  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  blood  cf  cur  ancestors.  Doti't  ycu  realize  that  the 
maintenance  price  is  Just  the  same  ;is  the  cost  price,  and  that  unless 
we  arc  willing  to  pay  the  maintenance  price  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  will  ioso  our  freedom  altogether?  Well,  whether  you  realize  it  or 
not.  It  Is  true.  Ofttimes.  my  friend? .  In  order  to  keep  your  freedom. 
to  make  It  secure,  you  have  to.  fcr  the  time  tx'lng.  surrrnder.  in  the 
name  of  the  general  welfare,  cr  the  ccmmon  dcfcns°.  a  part  of  that 
freedom. 

Thtn.  too.  those  who  are  against  conscription  overlook  anothfr 
fundamental  democratic  principle,  the  principle  of  equality.  De- 
mocracy. It  is  true,  means  freedom  and  liberty,  but  It  also  means 
equality — equality  of  oppxsrtunlty  and  equillty  of  treatment. 

My  frlcnd-v  In  standing  fcr  conscription  I  am  only  applying  in  a 
common-sense  and  realistic  way  the  great  American  principle  of 
equality  to  present-day  conditions.  I  am  only  r.sking  that  my  Gcv- 
cn:mcnt  in  her  effort  to  protect  cur  freedrm  and  our  liberties 
place  all  citizens  upon  the  same  footlrg  Trrat  us  all  alike.  When 
vou  call  my  t)oy  call  th?  nch  man's  boy  When  ycu  call  the  labor- 
ing man's  bey,  call  the  ladustriaUsfs  bey.    When  yuu  call  tlic  Irish 
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boy.  call  the  Jewish  boy.  When  you  call  the  Presbyterian  boy.  call 
the  B:iptist  boy  That's  democracy.  Pure  and  undefllrd  democracy. 
It  IS  the  kind  of  democracy  my  forefathers  died  to  establish,  and  It 
Is  the  kind  of  democracy  I  am  wUUng.  If  needs  be.  to  follow  In  their 
footsteps  and  pay  the  same  price  to  maintain  and  preserve. 

Yes,  my  friends,  protecting  America  is  above  and  beyond  race  or 
creed,  station  or  rank.  It  is  a  common  duty  that  brings  us  all  down 
to  a  common  level.  And  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  burdens 
imposed  should  be.  as  far  as  possible,  distributed  equally  among  the 
citizenry  of  cur  country. 

When  we  get  away  from  the  American  doctrine  of  equality  of 
treatment,  we  are  treading  upon  dangerous  grijund  We  are  under- 
mining, in  tlie  hour  of  stress,  one  cf  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  the  framework  of  our  Republic  rests.  It  is  not  right,  be- 
cause it  Is  not  distributing  the  burdens  of  government  as  far  as 
pos.sible.  equally;  it  is  not  right  t)ecause  it  is  permitting  some. 
While  sharing  the  benefits  of  Government  to  shirk  its  ref^ponsiblU- 
ties  and  burdens,  to  expect  my  boy,  or  your  boy.  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  boy  who.  while  anxious  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
afforded  by  this  Republic  In  times  of  peace.  In  time  of  danger 
wants  to  hide  behind  his  deluded  conception  of  freedom.  The 
citizen  who  honestly  shares  such  an  opinion  needs  to  get  his 
democracy  straightened  out.  He  needs  to  be  taught  that  those 
who  accept  the  benefits  of  government  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government. 

And  then,  my  friends,  we  have  an  element  in  this  country — I 
grant  you  It  Is  a  small  element — but  nevertheless  it  is  here,  who 
are  slrnply  unwilling  to  assume  their  Just  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties when  danger  threatens  and  the  security  of  our  Republic  Is  in 
Jeopardy.  The-ie  among  our  citizenry  should  be  forced — I  use  the 
word  advisedly— to  assume  their  equal  part  of  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment A  democracy  that  Is  not  flexible  enough  to  use  force, 
when  force  Is  needed,  will  soon  perish.  We  should  never  hesitate 
to  use  force  when  the  security  or  well-being  of  our  Republic  de- 
mands force,  Ofttlmes  we  have  to  use  force,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  to  compel  men  to  share  their  equal  portion  of  the  burdens 
of  government  Why.  for  instance,  sometimes  we  l>ave  to  force 
men  to  pay  their  equal  and  Just  part  of  taxes,  to  observe  the  laws 
of  sanitation,  and   to  assume  other  burdensome  and   distasteful 

obligations. 

And  if  we  conscript  boys.  I  am  In  favor  of  conscripting  dollars 
to  back  those  boys  up.  We  can  take  care  of  this  through  the 
taxing  power.  Those  who  vmduly  share  In  the  blessings  of  a  free 
countiy  should  not  complain  if  they  are  unduly  taxed,  In  the  hour 
of  emergency,  to  keep  those  blessings  secure.  And,  If  industry 
fails  to  show  the  proper  cooperative  spirit — and  I  do  not  believe  it 

vi-ill I  am  in  favor  of  conscripting  recalcitrant  industries.     I  think 

so  much  of  my  freedom  and  liberty,  and  the  equality  that  Is  mine, 
that  I  am  willing  to  go  the  limit  to  protect  that  freedom,  that 
liberty,  and  that  equality. 

Yes  my  friends.  If  our  democracy  Is  to  exist,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  proposition  that  the  citizen  that  shares  the  benefits  of 
government  must  assume  the  biurdens  of  government. 

Now  the  Government.  In  return,  owes  the  citizen  the  duty  of 
protecting  his  freedom  and  liberties.  The  Government,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  cannot  escape  Its  duty,  even  If  In  the  discharge  of  lU 
duty  it  has  to.  for  the  time  being,  use  force  and  curtail  some  of  the 
freedom  usually  enjoyed  by  the  citizen.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
m  authority  who,  of  course,  are  the  representatives  of  the  citizen, 
under  the  general  welfare  and  common  defense  provisions  of  the 
Con.stitution.  to  see  that  the  Government  discharges  Its  duty:  and 
In  my  opinion.  If  we  the  representatives  of  the  citizen  should  fail 
in  seeing  that  the  Government  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  dis- 
charges Its  duty,  in  the  event  of  disaster  or  threatened  disaster, 
the  first  to  complain  of  our  neglect  would  be  those  who  are  today 
holloing  the  loudest  against  conscription.  ,„„h» 

Yes  mv  friends  the  government  that  does  not  ever  remain  ready 
to  protect  its  sovereignty,  and  thus  be  In  position  at  all  times  tx> 
protect  its  citizenry,  has  failed  in  the  chief  function  of  government. 
^  To  those  who  seem  to  be  alarmed  because  they  think  conscrip- 
tion will  lead  to  dictatorship  let  me  say  that  one  reason  why  I  am 
for  conscription  Is  the  very  opposite  to  the  line  of  reasoning  that 
nromots  their  alarm.  Conscription,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not  only  one 
of  JS?  ways  to  keep  down  a  situation  that  would  likely  create  a 
dictatorship  here  in  this  country,  but  is  one  of  the  ways  to  keeP  the 
fore  gn  dictator  from  setting  his  accursed  foot  upon  American  solL 
I^t  me  tell  vou  why  If  we  neglect  our  defense  and  our  peop  e 
Kcome  frightened  and  alarmed  and  lose  faith  In  the  ability  of  their 
^verntTient  to  properly  function  and  protect  them  in  the  hour  of 
S^geTThey  Will  turn  to  a  dictator  or  anyone  else  for  dehverance^ 
/^6\f  the  foreign  dictators  conclude  that  our  democracy^  like  so 
many  democracies,  is  unable  to  properly  function  Intlmes  of  danger 
^r  threatened  danger  and  build  up  an  adequate  national  defense- 
ard  this  can  oniy^be  done  by  providing  the  manpower  to  operate 
oC?  fmplement"  of  war-^ur^kilure  to  ^^nctlon  wUl  be  but  an 
invitation  to  them  to  come  over  and  set  up  a  dictatorship. 

Now  a"  to  the  second  proposition  that  there  Is  no  necessity  for 
con^Tiptlon  because  we  are  at  peace  and  con^riptlon  is  only 
justifiable  in  case  of  war  or  some  grave  public  danger 

While  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine,  because  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment can  in  providing  for  the  common  defense  and  promoting 
the  general  welfare,  have  peacetime  conscription,  let  us  assume. 
Sr  the  sake  of  argument,  those  advocating  this  Proposition  are 
right,  and  that  It  is  only  In  case  of  war  or  «^"J«  f ^^J^^^ P"^^ 
danger    that    we    are    Justified    in   resorting   to   conscription.     The 


question  then  Is.  Is  the  necessity,  as  they  define  the  necessity,  upon 
us?    I  think  it  is. 
Peace!    Do  I  hear  someone  say  there  Is  no  necessity  brcaase  we 

are  at  peace?  Would  to  God  that  we  were  entering  upon  the 
dawn  of  the  dav  when  nations  will  not  lift  up  the  sword  against 
nations,  but  will  be  engaged  in  beating  their  swords  into  plow- 
i^hares  and  the'.r  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  While  I  believe  in 
prophecy,  I  am  more  or  less  a  realLst.  and  today  when  kingdoms 
and  democracies  are  tottering  and  falling  like  tenpins  before  the 
savage  onrush  of  these  mighty  totalitarian  monsters  of  force  and 
tyranny,  the  cry  of  "peace,  oeace"  sounds  like  the  vaporings  of 
the  simpleton  giving  expression  to  some  of  his  fantastic  illusions. 
Let  me  call  the  roll  of  the  nations  that  have  already  fallen  prey 
to  these  totalitarian  monsters  of  force  and  tyranny:  Manchuria. 
Ethiopia.  Austria.  Sudetenland.  Czechoslovakia,  Memel.  Albania. 
Danzig.  Poland.  Finland.  Norway.  Denmark.  Luxcmbvirp.  Holland. 
Belgium.  France.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Behold  the 
picture.  Nineteen  nations  that  but  a  few  months  ago  enjoyed  their 
national  sovereignty  now  reduced  to  servitude,  and  their  citizenry 
who  but  yesterday  were  freemen  now  the  cringing  vassals  of  these 
gods  of  force  and  tyranny. 

Peace!  Do  I  hear  someone  sav  there  Is  no  necessity  because  we 
are  at  peace,  when  at  this  very  m"oment  other  nations  tremble  help- 
lessly awaiting  their  turn  of  subjugation  and  their  citizenry  live 
m  dailv  nightly  fear  of  this  deadly  toUlitarian  national  blight? 
Let  me  call  the  roll  of  the  nations  that  hover  over  the  brink: 
Rumania  Switzerland.  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria.  Spain.  Portugal,  Tur- 
key Egypt  and  Greece.  Behold  the  picture!  Nine  sovereign  na- 
tions living  In  fear  and  dread,  knowing  not  what  the  tomorrow 

will  bring  forth. 

Peace!  Do  I  hear  someone  say  there  Is  no  necessity  because  we 
are  at  peace,  when  England,  excepting  our  own.  the  last  great  dem- 
ocracy, and  who.  whether  we  like  to  admit  It  or  not  has  been  otir 
first  line  of  defense,  Is  this  hour  grappling  for  life  with  this  totali- 
tarian monster?  Peace!  When  the  next  short  wave  length  may 
bring  the  sickening  news  that  England,  proud,  mighty  England.  Is 
no  more  because  she.  too.  listened  to  the  siren's  sweet  song  of  peace 
until  it  was  too  late  to  properly  prepare  to  meet  the  onslaught? 

Oh.  you  say,  all  these  countries  are  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  we  are  separated  by  3,000  miles  of  water. 

Well   then,  let  me  bring  the  situation  closer  home. 
As  my  first  witness  I  caU  no  other  than  Adolph  Hitler  himself. 
Hear  the  fuehrer:  j    w      i* 

"Mexico  cries  for  a  capable  master.    It  Is  being  ruined  by  Its 
Government.     With  the  treasure  of  Mexican  soil.  Germany  could 
be  rich  and  great." 
Again  he»r  him: 
"We  will  create  a  new  Germany  In    Brazil." 

And  again  hear  him:  

"We  have  a  right  to  South  Amerltt.  for  the  Puggers  and  Welsers 
(famous  old  German  trade  and  banking  houses)  had  posseaslon 
there  These  South  Americans  will  need  us.  They  are  fed  up  with 
the  United  States.  If  there  Is  a  place  where  democracy  Is  senseless 
and  suicidal  It  Is  in  South  America.  We  must  strengthen  these 
people's  clear  consciences  to  throw  their  liberalism  and  democracy 
overboard.  We  shall  not  land  troops.  Our  weapons  are  not  visible 
ones. 

"Our  conqulstadores  are  audacious  youth — and  not  In  the  Jungle 
but   In  good   society." 

Do  you  still  cry  there  Is  no  necessity  because  we  are  at  peace? 
No  necessity  when  the  threat,  the  direct  threat,  of  subjugation 
is  made  against  our  sister  republics  right  here  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

Well,  then,  let  me  bring  the  matter  home. 

Listen,  my  friends,  while  I  again  quote  the  words  of  Adolf  Hitler: 
"National   socialism  alone   is   destined  to   liberate   the   American 
people  and  sweep  away  all  the  falsities  of  liberty  and  equality." 

"We  will  soon  have  storm  troops  In  America.  We  will  have  men 
whom  degenerate  Yankeedom  will  not  be  able  to  challenge." 

Listen  to  what  Virglnlo  Gadya.  Mussolini's  editor,  said  on  July 
13     1 940 

"Ten  million  Italians  live  outside  of  Italy.  More  than  half  of 
these  may  be  found  In  the  two  Americas.  Italy  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  maintain  moral  contact  with  these  Italians  and.  If 
neces.sary.  to  provide  for  their  defense" 

Is  It  further  proof  that  you  demand?  Then  listen  to  Yosuke 
Matsuoka.  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  In  an  official  speech  delivered 
June   23.    1940. 

"The  day  Is  dawning  when  Japan  will  divide  the  world  only  with 
Germanv  and  Italy." 

Peace!  Do  I  still  hear  someone  holloing  peace?  Let  me  tell  you. 
my  friends,  there  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  the  totalitarian  blight 
that  has  enthralled  E^arope  casts  Its  sickening,  deathly  shadow  upon 
the  Americas  Be  not  deceived.  I  pray  you,  by  the  seductive  pleas 
and  cries  of  the  pacifist  and  isolationist.  That  they  may  be  well 
intentloned  does  not  lessen  the  fear  that  their  leadership.  In  this 
hour  of  peril  and  danger,  would  bring  about  our  undoing.  If  you 
have  any  doubt.  If  you  think  that  the  shadow  Is  not  ominous.  If 
vou  think  It  Is  not  portentous  and  full  of  ill  omen,  then  go  look 
beneath  the  shadow  at  the  poisonous,  viperous,  slimy  agents  and 
hirelings  of  the  Communist  and  Nazi  organizations  as  they  seek 
to  work  their  serpentine  wav  into  the  different  social,  fraternal, 
political    and  chiuch  organizations.  Into  the  munition  plants.  Into 
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the  armSM  and  naTlcs.  and  Into  strategic  P^l«°"*  «' «^?;^'  '"  Jj! 
An^erlca.=  In  'heir  effort  to  weaken  our  resistance  by  poteonlng  the 
m"n<i  ordurje^^ple  by  fali*.  and  mliUeadlng  propaganda  and  thus 
make  U5.  too.   an  easy  prey  to  their  craft  and  cunning. 

Not  Blrce  the  plagues  of  Egypt  has  the  world  been  curbed  wUh 
,u?h  a  pSue  as^hlitotalltarlan  plagtie  of  force  and  tyrannr  The 
only  way  to  keep  it  from  the  Americas  Is  to  prepare  to  resist  K  by 
?OT^   of   arms   If   It   evtr   attempts   to   set   Its   accursed   foot   upon 

cur  sacred  soil.  .      .4.-,__,« 

Peace  do  I  hear!  When  does  the  mariner  prepare  for  the  storm? 
Af^r  theswrm  has  struck  with  all  Its  fury  and  his  ship,  becav^ 
the  sails  are  full  of  wind,  can  no  longer  be  steered,  or  when 
the  s^ns  of  the  storm  appear  and  their  distant  rumblings  put  him 
on  notice  that  trouble  U  In  the  air?  When  does  the  pr^dent 
?rrT^er  lik  his  bam?  After  the  thief  has  entered  and  stolen  his 
ho^"  Oh.  no.  he  makes  his  barn  secure  so  the  thief  cannot 
rnt«  And  U  our  democracy  Is  to  be  saved,  we  have  got  to  make 
rendy  whVle  there  la  yet  time,  and  before  the  thief  enters  or  the 
ZZ  TSlke.  The  cfy  upon  every  tongue,  the  prayer  up;n  ;very 
lip.  fn.m  now  on  until  we  are  prepared  to  wl^^^tn^U  w«ke  un 
of   any  dictator,  or  combination  of   dictators,  should  be.  Wake  up 

""l^XecJliT^c^r^'^T^re  at  peace,  do  I  still  hear?     Well,  let 
me'^UTu  Jhr'^har  Is  ycur^plca.  your  past  acts  belle  ycmr 
present  declaration*.    If  that  In  your  excuse.  If  that  Is  your  pica. 
KST^ell  me  why  we  voted  •14.000.000.000  for  defense  Purpc*-'  an^ 
the  American  people,  a*  a  whole,  applauded  every  vote      Fourteen 
biUlonS  of  dollar  appropriated  to  build  battleships,  tanks,  bombing 
S  aies   and  other  lm?.lement.  of  war.  and  to  Increase  the  personnel 
of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  and  appropriated  '^  the  House 
With  but  one  dissenting  vote-and  I  wish  t.3  Ood  I  could  blot  tha 
Tote  from  the  permanent  records  of  the  land  I    "'^'^"d  _tJ;'«" J°H 
tell  me  there  to  no  necessity  because  we  are  at  peace.     Shades  of 
Munchausen!     In  the  light  cf  our  record,  did  anyone  ever  hear  of 
"Xa  preposterous  plea      Would  we.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
luke— there  are  no  politics  In  this  matter-have  appropriated,  and 
would  the  American  people.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  have 
Tpproved  the  appruprlatVon  of  »14.OO0,0OO.00O,  with  our  exchequer 
sho^ng  enormous  bilLs  payable,  unless  we  thought  there  was  not 
only  a  necessity  but  an  urgent.  Imperative  necessity?     Would  we. 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  during  these  days  of  stress, 
when  we  are  called  upon  as  never  before  to  clothe  the  naked  and 
feed  the  hungry,  have  been  so  reckless  with  the  money  of  the  tax- 
navers  wc  represent  as  to  have  made  the  appropriation  unless  the 
necessity— yea    the  gravity  of  the  situation— was  weighing  heavily 
UDon   U5'     Oh.   lefs   be   honest   about    the   matter.     Of  course,   we 
recognized  the  necessity,  and.  like  the  true  Americans  that  ^c  are. 
resolved  In  our  hearts  that  we  woxild  never  let  dollars  stand  between 
our  Republic  and  safety. 

Now  if  the  necessity  exists  to  Increase  our  battleships,  our  tanKS. 
our  bombing  planes,  our  anil-aircraft  guns,  why  would  not  the 
same  neasalty  tell  us  we  need  additional  men  to  man  these  addi- 
tional armaments?  If  It  doeant.  we  were  Just  fooling  ourselves 
in  making  the  appropriations,  becatise  it  would  be  sheer  nonsense 
to  Increa^  our  armamenU  without  providing  trained  men  to  man 

Now  do  you  •till  a«k  why  I  am  for  conscription?  Well,  let  me 
summarize  and  give  you  the  A  B  Cs  of  the  question  aa  I  see  It: 

I  am  for  conscription  because  I  think  that  the  necessity  to 
nrovlde  for  the  common  defense  fs  upon  us  I  think  that  otor 
freedom  and  our  liberties  are  in  Je<:pardy  and  that  oiu-  Govern- 
ment would  be  derelict  In  Its  duty  to  Its  citizenry  if  It  did  not 
nrepare  to  withstand  any  assault  made  upon  us  by  any  nation,  or 
criniblnatlons  And  while  I  am  opposed  to  sending  our  boys  to 
European  soil.  I  think  the  duty  resting  upon  our  Government 
extends  to  the  Americas  because.  In  my  opinion,  if  one  of  the 
dictators  ever  secures  a  foothold  in  one  of  the  South  American 
Renubllcs  and  establishes  a  base,  the  next  step  would  land  him 
rlKht  m  the  middle  of  otir  Republic.  Otur  own  security  today  is. 
more  or  leas,  alto  wrapped  up  in  the  security  of  the  South  American 
Reput>llcs  . 

I  am  for  conscription  because  I  believe  it  Is  the  fair  way.  the 
American  way.  to  raise  an  army.  It  distributes  the  burden  equally 
among  our  cltieenry. 

I  am  for  conscription  because  I  believe  It  would  be  sheer  non- 
sense to  build  armament  without  providing  the  manpower  We 
cannot  go  halfway.  We  need  total  adequate  defense.  I  further 
believe  that  due  to  the  fact  that  today  war  is  largely  mechanized 
warfare  that  It  would  be  criminal  to  send  our  boys  to  war  with- 
our  adequate  and  proper  training.  They  need  to  be  tramed.  not 
only  in  the  use  of  modem  implements  of  war.  but  In  the  ways  to 
nrotect  themselves  agauast  modern  Implements  of  war.  It  wotild 
be  too  late  to  give  tlUs  training  alter  war  begins. 

And  I  am  in  favor  of  ccnacrlptlon  because  I  believe  total  ade- 
Guate  defense  Is  the  one  and  only  Insurance  policy  against  war 
we  can  carry.  If  we  are  prepared  ai^d  the  dictators  know  that  we 
are  orepared  then  I  firmly  believe  that  we  wiu  be  repaid,  richly 
reoaid  for  our  preparation,  in  thatTseace.  glorious  peace,  will  be 
our  portion.  In  thla  belief,  this  hope.  I  know  America  Joins.  If 
she  does,  then  let  America  act. 

U».j  Ood  bless  America 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  8ANPORD   (N.  C  )    HERALD 


Mr  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  icclude  the  fonowing  editorial  from 
the  Sanford  <N.  C.)  Herald  of  August  28: 

I  Prom  the  Sanford  (N.  C  )  Herald  of  August  28.  1940) 

OtTB  NATIOW  S  DOTMSZ 

On  August  12.  when  I  left  Sanford  to  go  to  Camp  Beauregard.  La., 
to  witness  the  m.ineuvers  of  the  Third  United  States  Army.  I  did  so 
with  two  purposes  In  mind:  (1)  To  see  what  was  going  on  and  to 
form  some  sort  of  conclusions  from  what  I  found,  for  my  own  In- 
formation, and  for  others  who  might  be  interested;  and  (2i  to  give 
some  publicity  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Field  Artillery 
In  general  and  tone  cf  Its  units.  Sanfords  Battery  E   in  particular. 

The  wholf  Idea,  of  course,  wa.s  prompted  by  the  acute  situation 
toward  which  and  Into  which  this  country  has  been  propelled  by  the 
fast-moving  events  of  the  European  war 

AFPRECTATION    OF    THZ    CtJ.\RB 

Taking  up  the  two  purposes  inversely.  I  was  able  to  give  the 
113th  Field  Artillery  considerable  publicity,  not  only  In  this  paper 
but  also  In  several  other  papers  In  towns  In  which  units  of  the 
regiment  are  located  For  some  years  I  have  had  a  feeling  that 
the  public  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  boys  who  belonged  to  the 
National  Guard.  Including  local  and  nearby  units,  and  did  not 
give  them  proper  recognition  for  the  time  ar.d  effort  expended  in 
drilling.  In  summer  encampments,  and  in  preparing  to  crpe  with 
State  and  national  emergencies  that  might  arise  I  believe  that 
today  the  public  In  general  Is  much  better  acquainted  with,  l.s  much 
more  sjrmpathetlc  to.  and  Is  much  more  enthusiastic  for  the  Guard 
units  than  ever  before  Simple  down-to-earth  publicity  has  helped 
to  bring  about  this  situation,  along  with  the  general  public  realiza- 
tion that  the  National  Guard  has  not  only  been  the  country's  second 
line  ut  defense  but  Is  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  first  line  with 
tjie  Army.  Navy,  and  other  standing  armed  forces. 

FiNi  spiarr  rxiarENT 
In  riding  around  portions  of  the  2.fM)0  square  miles  over  which 
the  70.000  men  Involved  were  engaged  In  a  simulated  warfare  be- 
tween Blue  and  Red  forces.  I  found  a  fine  spirit  among  the  men 
I  talked  to  and  a  genuine  eagerness  to  serve  their  country,  but.  as 
even  the  hlgh-rank:ng  gch'rals  who  stagc-d  the  maneuver  pointed 
out,  I  found  looseness,  inefflcltncy.  and  general  bliuiderlng. 

NEED     rO»     ZmCTTNCT 

I  came  away  with  the  impression  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was 
catised  by  too  much  red  tape  in  the  Army,  and  to  too  mcny  bra«a 
hats  who  were  without  authority  or  Initiative  to  make  detiicna 
themselves  I  had  the  impression  that  under  a  S3r8tem  where  the 
buck  Is  often  pa-ssed  to  the  officer  next  In  command,  there  are  too 
many  points  at   which   things  might   go  wrons?  In  actual   warfare. 

This  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  happen  under  a  system 
when  orders  are  relayed  down  from  the  top  through  a  long  line  of 
subordinates,  and  where  problems  requiring  a  decision  must  also 
be  relayed  to  the  top  through  the  same  line  of  under  officers.  My 
thought  on  this  Is  that  the  Army  system  of  training  should  be 
adapted  to  allow  officers  to  make  mere  decisions  and  to  allow  the 
exercise  of  more  Initiative.  Under  the  warfare  of  the  present  and 
the  future — swift  movement  of  positions  rather  than  fighting  in 
a  fixed  line  of  trenches — these  would  be  most  beneficial. 

NEED    FOR   TRAIXmC 

A  second  need,  that  for  Intensive  Immediate  training  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  was  and  has  been  .so  apparera  for  some  time  that  It 
requires  little  amplification.  Tlie  members  of  the  National  Guard 
are  hard  workers,  but  they  are  soft  and  Inexperienced,  and  the  latter 
at  least  applies -in  no  little  measure  to  our  standing  forces.  Only 
rigid  training  can  cure  this.  The  nation  Is  glad  that  Congress  has 
empowered  the  President  to  call  the  Guard  into  training  lor  a  year, 
and  It  is  glad  that  substantial  forces  will  begin  this  training  next 
month. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  training  to  be  given  the  Guard — and  every 
citizen  of  this  Republic  needs  It  In  liberal  doses — should  be  lessons 
in  appreciation  of  the  rights  which  clitzens  enjoy  under  our  form 
of  government.  This  appreciation  of  American  rights  and  American 
ways  should  be  so  thorough  that  our  soldiers  and  our  citizens  will 
want  to  fight  rather  than  relinquish  it  to  dictators  or  foreign  a^^gres- 
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Bors.  Our  Nation  must  have  Iron  In  Its  mind  and  In  Its  spirit,  as 
well  as  .ncel  In  its  collective  muscles.  Hitler  has  implanted  in  Ger- 
man minds  a  fire  and  a  fervor  that  must  be  matched  with  a  fire  and 
fervor  for  our  own  scheme  of  living. 

NEED    FOR    EQUIPMENT 

A  third  need  of  our  armed  forces  Is  for  the  very  best  equipment, 
including  mechanized  units.  We  need  the  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  equipment  that  monev  can  buy.  We  need  far  more  mobile 
fighting  equipment,  ranging  all  the  way  from  simple  trucks  to 
combat  cars  and  motorcycles,  and  from  tanks  to  airplanes.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  immense  sums  of  money  to  make  these 
things  po.'-sible.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  make  their 
production  speedy  Our  Industrv,  during  the  present  emergency, 
should  be  so  geared  that  production  of  this  equipment  Is  not  only 
on  a  must  but  also  on  a  preferred  list  over  everything  else. 

NEED    FOR    SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

A  fourth  need  Is  for  a  Folcctlve  service  act — conscription — at 
once  Under  the  present  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  the  South- 
ern States  have  led  the  Nation  In  enlUtments  This  is  not  fair  to 
the  South  nnd  Is  relieving  other  sections  cf  the  Nation  of  their  fair 
share  of  the  duties  to  be  undertaken.  Conscription  would  make 
every  county  in  the  Union,  every  State,  contribute  Its  Just  and 
proportionate  nhare  cf  men  to  the  colors.  It  would  not  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  those  who  did  not  enlist,  because  every  p<-rBon 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  It  would  also  give  to  cur  armed 
forces  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  country's  abilities  and 
intelligence  and  a  representative  croas-eectlon  Is  practically  impos- 
sible of  achievement  unUss  men  are  drawn  from  every  kind  and 
condition  of  life  within  the  age  groups  called  And  last,  but  not 
least  the  boards  which  would  and  will  administer  the  Selective 
Service  Act  wh.'n  it  is  at  last  pass.-d  by  the  dodderers  who  are  sitting 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  should  be  composed  of  highly  patriotic 
men  who  will  stay  clear  of  politics. 

result:  a  real  fighting  force 

If  our  Nation  can  at  once  attain  more  efficiency  In  Its  armed 
forces  give  them  better  training  In  body  and  put  Iron  In  their 
EDli it  "furnish  every  piece  of  necessary  fighting  equipment  at  the 
place  It  is  needed,  and  set  a  policy  of  recruiting  its  numbers  by  the 
democratic  method  of  con.«:crlptlon,  it  can  build  a  fighting  force 
which  will  cause  European  dictators  to  lay  off  the  American  Hcml- 

If  any  of  these  needs  are  overlooked  or  compromised  with,  our 
Nation  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Just  as  Congress  Is 
giving  such  aid  and  coralort  by  Its  habits  of  indecision  and  aimless 
meandering. — W.  E.  H. 


Ask  Exemption  of  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

I  OF  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1940 


RESOLUTION   OF  THE  DUNKARD  BRETHREN   CHURCH 


them  which  <Jespltefulv  use  you.  and  persecute  you:  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  Is  In  heaven,  for  He  makcth 
His  sun  to  rise  en  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  ^-nideth  rain  on  the 
Just  and  on  the  unjust"'   (Matthew  5:    43  45).  ^  ^  ^        » 

••  -And  behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  cf  the  high 
priest's,  and  .smote  off  his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  "Put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thlnkcst  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thi:s  It  must  be?"'  (Matthew  26:   51   54) 

"Our  brethren  are  ready  and  willing  to  suffer  for  the  cause  ol 
their  faith.  If  need  be.  rather  than  be  forced  to  bear  arms,  which 
they  cannot  conscientiously  do  They  are  laipely  farmers;  when 
manpower  Is  In  demand,  as  In  wartime.  It  would  seem  more  ra- 
tional to  permit  them  to  remain  at  work  on  farms,  or  to  place  those 
not  already  In  agriculture  Into  that  Industry  or  Into  reconstruction 
work,  rather  th::n  to  penalize  them  for  refusjil  to  bear  arms  by 
placing  them  In  camps  or  perhaps  by  imprisonment,  thereby  keeping 
them  out  cf  productive  activity  " 

A  copy  of  paper  passed  unanimously  at  general  conference  re- 
ferred to 

Vcurs  truly, 

Thbodore  Mters. 
North  Canton.  Ohio. 


Mr  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Dunkard  Brethren  Church: 

SIR  The  Dunkard  Brethren  Church,  In  annual  general  conference. 
Qumter.  Kans  ,  June  5.  1940,  petition  you  to  liear  and  consider  the 
JollowinK ' 

••A9  A  Christian  people  throughout  more  than  200  years  we  have 
maintaliSl  nonres^tance  as  an  Integral  part  oI  our  faith:  therefore 
we  petition  that  we  may  be  granted  exemption  from  any  and  all 
forrns  of  military  service  In  case  this  country   becomes  Involved   In 

"Since  the  National  Constitution  grants  freedom  of  religious 
worship  nnd  since  we  have  no  code  or  confession  of  faith  other 
than  the  New  Testament,  we  follow  Its  teachings:  If  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  Is  none  of  His  '  'Recompense  to 
no  man  evil  fo^r  evil'  (Romans  8:  9  and  12:  17.  'Dearly  belove^ 
avcnee  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  It  is 
wrinen  Vefigeance  is  mine:  I  will  «pay"  said  the  Lord.'  Thererore, 
if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him:  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for  In 
i>  doing  thou  Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil  but  overcome  evil  with  good'  (Romans  12.  19  21)  The 
Saviour  said.  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  wnrld^  If  niy  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight  (John  18  36). 
Romans  13  9  r^-newed  the  command  'Thou  shalt  not  kill  Ye 
h^v^  heard  that  It  hath  been  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor, 
and  hate  th.no  enemy  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  "Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you.  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for 


Transfer  of  United  States  Naval  Vessels  to  Great 

Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  commenting  upon  the 
transfer  of  our  destroyers  to  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  naval  bases,  the  New  York  Times  of  today  says: 

The  object  of  the  arrangement  with  Britain  Is  to  build  a  4.500- 
mlle  iron  fence  In  the  Atlantic  to  a.ssure  this  country's  safety  for 
a  century,  an  authoritative  State  Department  source  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  characterizing  this  unprecedented 
action  upcn  the  part  of  the  President  as  the  building  of  an 
iron  fence  to  as.sure  the  safety  of  this  country.  It  should  have 
been  described  as  a  4,500-mile  water  gate,  through  which  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will  be  forced  to  toss  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  next  century.  This  is  just  another  step.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal  in  their  effort  to  stream- 
line the  road  to  ruin  for  the  United  States. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  4.  1940) 

DICTATOR  EOOSEVEI  T  COMMITS  AN  ACT  OF  WA« 

Mr  Roosevelt  today  committed  an  act  of  war. 

He  al.^o  became  America's  first  dictator. 

Secretly,  his  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull,  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  British  Ambassador  that  amounts  to  a  military  and 
naval  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  This  secretly  negotiated  agree- 
ment was  consummated  yesterday.  Septemljer  2. 

Today  Congress  Is  Informed  of  the  agreement.  Note  well  the  word 
"informed  '  Although  the  President  referred  to  his  under -cover 
deal  as  ranking  in  Importance  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  he  Is 
not  aslclng  Congress — the  elected  representatives  of  the  people— to 
ratify  this  deal.  He  Is  telling  them  it  already  has  been  ratified  by 
him — Americas  dictator. 

The  President  has  passed  down  an  edict  that  compares  with  the 
edicts  forced  down  the  throats  of  Germans,  Italians,  and  Russians 
bv  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 

'He  hands  down  an  edict  that  may  eventually  result  in  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  millions  of  Americans;  that  may  result  in 
transforming  the  United  States  into  a  goose-stepping,  regimented 

slave  state.  ^  , 

Under  our  Constitution,  treaties  with  foreign  powers  are  not  legal 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  This  treaty,  which 
history  may  define  as  the  most  momentous  one  ever  made  In  our 
history,  was  put  over  without  asking  the  Senate  either  for  Its  advice 

cr  its  consent.  ,.      ,       ^  * 

The  authority  which  the  President  quotes  for  his  fatal  and  secret 
deal  Is  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General.  'Whatever  legal 
trickery  this  yes-man  may  conjure  up.  the  fact  is  that  the  transfer 
of  the  destroyers  is  not  only  In  violation  of  American  law,  but  is 
also  in  violation  of  the  Hague  Covenant  of  1907,  solehinly  ratified 
bv  the  United  States  Senate  in  1908  It  Is  an  outright  act  of  war. 
Undeterred  bv  law  or  the  most  primitive  form  of  common  sense, 
the  President  is"  turning  over  to  a  warring  power  a  goodly  portion  ol 
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thi"  United  S*atp<!  Navy,  against  Use  repeated  statement*  of  Senators. 
Navy  ri^panment  cfflLls.  and  cfflcers  of  the  Navy  that  the  ships 

^^^^uTt^t  '^c^^  onrphlL^'or  this  ln<«.e  performance  We  get 
in  exchange  lea«.-s  on  British  possessions  in  this  hernlspher,s-but 
orlvTeasT  What  good  will  these  leases  be  If  Hitler  should  acquire 
t^il  to  !he«  islands  by  right  of  conquest?  There  Is  even  the  pos- 
sibility thaTln  the  course  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Great  Britain  might 
be  forced  to  cede  these  Islands  to  Hitler 

WTiat  Uien.  will  become  of  Roosevelfs  lea*«?  Obvious  y.  to 
avoid  ail  sorts  of  possible  complications,  we  should  have  full  sov- 
ereismtv  over  our  own  naval  and  air  bases. 

Of  all  sucker  real-estate  deals  In  history,  this  Is  the  worst,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  sucker  „        ,  _   „ 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  lease  Louisiana  from  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte     Ht  acquired  it  outright,  to  have  and  to  hold  forever^^ 

Woodrow  Wilson  didn't  lease  the  Virgin  Islands  from  DenmarK 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate;  he  bought 

I™the  case  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda.  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us 
that  the  rl^ht  to  ba»-.>s  -are  gifts— generously  given  and  gladly  re- 
ceived "  In  other  words,  the  great  and  rich  United  States  is  taxing 
largest  from  a  nation  that  owes  us  more  than  five  and  a  half  blli:on 
do  lars'     We  are  accepting  a  tip.  accordlne;  to  the  President 

For  at  least  10  years  this  newspaper  has  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  desirability  of  acquiring  Caribbean  islands 
owned  by  Britain  and  France  for  our  own  defense  purposes  In  that 
tjellef  we  are  ardently  in  agreement  with  Mr   Rocsevelt 

No  move  was  made  to  this  end  by  Roosevelt  or  his  predecessors 
dfspite  the  fact  that  we  had  a  trading  argument  In  the  billions  of 
war  debts  owed  to  us  by  France  and  Britain 

No  Roosevelt  saw  Prance  go  down  without  negotiating  for  the 
islands  in  exchange  for  the  debts:  and  only  now,  with  Britain  in  the 
throes  of  a  desperate  war    does  the  President  move  to  protect  our 

But  in  doing  so  he  commits  an  act  of  war.  He  strips  our  Navy  cf 
60  valuable  ships,  and  he  enters  Into  leases  which  might  not  be 
worth  the  paper  they  are  wTltten  upon  in  a  month's  time 

And  all  this  is  done  in  utmost  contempt  of  democratic  processes 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

U  this  secretly  negotiated  deal  goes  through,  the  fat  is  in  the  tire 
and  we  all  may  as  well  get  ready  for  a  full-dress  participation  in  the 

European  war.  ^  ..      .« 

If  Roosevelt  gets  away  with  this,  we  may  as  well  say  good -bye  to 
our  liberties  and  make  up  our  minds  that  henceforth  we  live  under 
a  dictatorship 

If  Congress  and  the  people  do  not  rise  In  solemn  wrath  to  stop 
Roosevelt  now— at  this  moment— then  the  country  deserves  the  stu- 
pendous tragedy  that  looms  right  around  the  corner.  —An  editorial 
from  yesterday's  St   Louis  Post-Dispatch 


the  President  power  to  give  that  Navy  or  any  part  of  It  away  Or 
to  trade  that  Navy  or  any  part  of  it  away.  v,  .-  „^» 

But  the  public  utterances  of  the  present  adminstration  have  not 
been  neutral  utterances  The  p.jlicy  of  the  present  administration 
is  to  hamstring  one  side  In  the  present  European  conflict  and  to 
assist  the  other  side.  ».  »■         ^ 

If  these  utterances  and  those  policies  be  long  enough  continued. 

then  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  ol  America  will  be  openly 

and   ofBcially   in    the   war.  ^      „   »   «^„» 

And    the   people  of   the  United  States  of   America   do  not   want 

any  part  in  this  war.  ,^ 

Instead  thev  want  the  brinKing  about  of  a  Just  peace  That  is 
the  objective  toward  which  every  honest  effort  of  a  neutral  admin- 
istration at  Washington  should  be  directed 

Regretfully— almost  shamefacedly-  we  are  obliged,  as  Americans. 
to  admit  that  President  Roosevelt  has  dlpqualifled  himself  for  the 
role  of  peacemaker,  for  the  role  of  arbitrator  in  the  discussions 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  before  there  can  be  any  Just 

It  appears  to  be  extremely  unlikely  that  any  contribution  of 
naval  destroyers  from  the  United  States  to  England  can  prevent 
Hitler  from  delivering  the  knockout  blow  to  the  present  English 

Government  ^    ^  ^ 

If  this  be  correct,  what  are  the  alternatives?  Are  we,  the  United 
States  of  America.  Roing  to  go  very  much  further  in  the  effort  to 
avert  that  knock-out  blow?  Or,  are  we  going  to  suddenly  reverse 
our  administrative  policy:  refuse  to  go  further:  merely  watch  the 
delivery  of  the  knock-out  blow:  and  then  sit  idly  by  without  any- 
one who  would  be  accepted  as  a  spokesman  in  the  interest  of  a 
just  peace  to  replace  the  tragedy  of  Versailles? 

If  the  German  people  decide  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  In- 
justices of  Versailles,  the  retribution  will  be  indeed  terrible,  and 
the  men  and  women  of  England  will  have  cause  to  curse  until 
their  dylnt^  day  those  leaders  who  have  misled  them  for  the  past 
twenty-odd   years 

But  coming  back  to  our  own  problems  As  Americans,  we  want 
no  part  in  this  present  war  We  want  defense,  ample  defense,  for 
everv  square  foot  of  the  United  States  against  any  foreign  aggres- 
sor. And  we  want  defense  ample  defense,  for  every  American  in- 
stitution and  for  ev^ry  American  tradition 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  their  duty  to 
perform      They  must  hold  the  gap  from  now  to  November, 

Then  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  their  duty 
to  perform.  Like  it  or  not,  our  system  of  Government  can  only 
be  safeguarded  by  common  sense.  Intelligence,  and  patriotism  The 
time  has  come  to  exercise  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  freedom  Let  Congress  know  that  you  are  unalterably  opjposed 
to  the  Old  World's  imperialist  wars  which  are  not  worth  the  life 
of  one  young  American. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  GAEUC  AMERICAN   (NEW  YORK) 


Mr  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Gaelic  American  of  New  York: 

[Prom  the  Gaelic  American  (New  York)  of  August  31,  1940) 

KXEP   AMERICA   OUT    OF    WAK 

The  present  admlnlsUatlon  at  Washington  Is  steadily  and  surely 
mcvlnK  us  toward  war 

The  President  of  the  United  States  endeavored  to  Uansfer  naval 
Tessels  to  England.  Legal  restrictions  prevented  the  President  from 
carrying  out  his  purpose.  .  ^     . 

Now  the  desire  Is  to  classify  certain  of  our  destroyers  as  out- 
moded, and  to  let  them  go  to  England  upon  the  plea  of  General 

""^WhlJiher  these  destroyers  be  given  or  sold  or  traded  to  England 
direct,  or  whether  they  find  their  way  to  England  by  way  of 
Canada,  the  net  result  Is  the  same.  <»  _, 

That  Is  not  the  spirit  of  neutrality  That  Is  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
that    -Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy^ 

Artlc^  II  Of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dettnes  the 
power  of  the  President      There  is  nothmg  In  article  H  which  gives 


James  A.  Farley 
REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  30.  1940 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
again  for  the  first  time  in  5  months  I  applause  1.  not  only 
happy  to  be  back  here  but  to  be  amongst  the  living;  and  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  bring  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  tomorrow  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  ever  graced  the  Cabinet  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  In  his  resignation 
the  country  loses  a  very  competent  and  able  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  national  Democratic  Party  loses  a  very 
able  and  conscientious  leader. 

Many  thinps  have  been  said  in  just  eulogy  of  this  great 
outstanding  American.  Therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to 
add  or  enlarge  upon  these  well-deserved  phrases  and  com- 
ments. But  before  asking  the  privilege  of  extending  my 
remarks  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  one  thought:  My  very 
dear  friend  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Crowther] 
at  one  time  paid  me  a  very  high  compliment  when  he  said 
I  was  a  hand-picked  candidate  of  Jim  Parley.  Of  that  I  am 
proud.  If  I  have  in  any  way  emulated  the  practices  and 
teachings  of  this  great  man.  I  am  indeed  happy.  Therefore 
I  trust  that  my  services  in  this  House  have  met  with  his 
entire  approval. 
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It  may  also  be  said   that   those  who  disagreed   with  him   { 
politically  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  his  great  ability, 
his  conscientiousness,  his  straightforwardness,  and,  above  all, 
his  friendship.     I  know  that  he  held  in  high  esteem  the  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Now  for  the  more  important  part,  the  public  role  played  by 
Jim  Farley.  From  a  career  started  in  the  humblest  way  at 
the  lowest  scale  of  the  political  ladder  he  has  climbed  rung  by 
rung  with  a  sure,  steady  step,  never  interrupted  by  dishonor 
or  dishonesty— he  has  climbed  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
political  ladder  until  at  the  peak  of  his  career  he  has  been 
the  greatest,  most  beloved,  and.  as  the  record  shows,  the  most 
efficient  national  political  chairman  ever  known  In  the  history 
of  any  party  in  our  country. 

This  is  material  success  In  a  poUUcal  way  in  the  highest 
degree.  Yet  there  is  something  vastly  more  important:  that 
is  the  spiritual  success  of  this  man  Farley  In  his  public  life. 

Never  has  the  finger  of  suspicion  been  pointed  at  him. 
Never  has  the  voice  of  the  opposition  been  directed  at  him  in  a 
harsh  way.  Always  has  he  been  loved  and  respected  by  the 
opposition  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  his  own  party.  His 
word  has  never  been  broken.  Finally,  when  confronted  with 
the  question  of  career  on  one  side  and  the  sacrifice  of  what  he 
considered  principle  on  the  other,  he  never  hesitated,  but. 
statesmanlike,  chose  to  stand  firm  on  the  side  of  principle.  I 
am  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  supreme  in  the  practical  field  of 
politics.  Yet  I  make  this  one  point  for  the  Record  that  there 
is  no  higher  degree  of  statesmanship  ever  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  our  country  than  this  one  of  a  man  who  would 
sacrifice  his  career  rather  than  sacrifice  a  principle.  This  is 
the  true  test  of  statesmanship  which  will  endure  long  after 
the  signs  or  records  of  material  success  have  faded. 

I  have  searched  the  records  of  history  and  can  find  no  ex- 
ample to  equal  the  one  set  by  Jim  Farley  wherein  he  has  com- 
bined the  highest  degree  of  political  skill  and  his  statesman- 
like character  and  intelligence. 

If  I  were  given  my  choice  of  the  privilege  of  returning  here 
today  for  one  purpose  only  I  can  think  of  no  other  purpose 
which  would  better  serve  my  country  than  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  youth  of  America  the  example  of  my 
chief  my  friend,  and  my  ideal,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Far- 
ley. "Jim"  to  me  and  to  millions  of  others  like  me.  Thank 
you. 

The  March  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANT)T 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Women  Investors  in 
America  Inc.,  headed  by  Catherine  Curtis  as  national  director 
and  with  offices  at  535  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  adopted 
as  a  slogan  this  truthful  expression— We  are  all  investors  in 
America,  whether  we  are  stockholders,  bondholders,  job- 
holders, or  husband-holders. 

This  organization  of  patriotic  women  have  from  time  to 
time  published  their  views  on  matters  of  national  importance. 
Recently  there  appeared  a  timely  article  entitled  'The  March 
of  Democracy,"  in  the  organization's  bulletin  of  August  30 
and  which  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Co^•GRESSION.^L  Record  at 

this  time.  ,     .    , 

With  the  word  "demccracy"  and  all  it  represents  being 
threatened  with  extinction  in  the  light  of  present  develop- 
ments abroad,  it  is  refreshing  to  pause  and  realize  that  we 
in  America  have  not  yet  lost  our  precious  heritage  and  price- 
less blessing — a  free  democracy. 

The  Women  Investors  in  America.  Inc..  and  other  patriotic 
organizations  imbued  with  a  burning  desire  to  expose  the  pit- 


falls that  obstruct  this  Nation's  pathway  to  national  unity, 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for  their  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  good  government. 
The  article  follows: 

Thi  March  of  Di:mociiact 
Today,  public  officials  and  others  in  this  country  speak  of  our 
American  democracy  and  state  that— to  protect  it  and  our  liberties— 
we  must  join  In  the  defense  of  the  democracies.  The  founding 
fathers  evidently  did  not  intend  our  Government  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy—for that  word  is  not  found  In  either  the  Declaration  or 
Independence  or  the  Constitution.  But  they  did  specify  a  form  ox 
government  for  us  In  the  Constitution  In  article  IV.  section  4,  which 

cf Q toe ■ 

•The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government."  „,vnn  ok 

What  is  a  democracy?  The  United  States  Army  Manual.  200O-as. 
on  •"Citizenship,"  states  on  page  91 : 

"Democracy:  a  government  of  the  masses.  Authority  derived 
through  mass  meeting  of  anv  form  of  "direct  expression.'  Results 
In  mobocracy.  Attitude  toward  property  Is  communistic — negating 
property  rights  Attitude  toward  law  is  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  regulate,  whether  it  be  based  upon  deliberation  or 
governed  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  impulse,  without  restraint  or 
regard  to  consequences.  Results  in  demagoglsm.  license,  agitation, 
discontent,  anarchy."  ^ 

This  same  publication  states  on  page  88: 

•The.  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  not  a  democracy  but  a 

United  States  Army  Manual  2000-25  is  no  longer  used  In  teaching 
our  soldiers  citizenship.  It  was  withdrawn  from  use  a  few  years 
ago  as  some  of  the  matter  contained  was  found  to  be  of  "a  con- 
troversial nature,"'  according  to  ofHclal  statements. 

That  international  authority  on  world  revolution,  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  in  his  boclc  History  of  World  Revolution,  pub- 
lished In  1931.  declared: 

■The    adoption    of    democracy    as    a    form   of    government    by   all 

European  nations  is  fatal  to  good  government,  to  liberty,  to  law  and 

I    order   to  respect  for  authority,  and  to  religion,  and  must  eventually 

produce  a  state  of  chaos  from  which  a  new  world  of  tyranny  will 

arise."  .  ,  . 

But  we  were  told  we  entered  the  World  War  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  '  Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  nations  that 
adopted  that  form  of  government. 

I  RUSSIA 

I  Kerensky  brought  "democracy"  to  Russia  with  the  revolution  of 
February  1917  All  power  was  centralized  in  Moscow.  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  seized  that  centralized  power  in  the  bloody  revolution  of 
October  1917,  and  established  the  first  Soviet  Corrununlst  nation. 
They  would  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not  Kerensky  first  cen- 
tralized all  government  power.  .     ^^„^ 

Women  were  "freed"  under  Russian  "•democracy.  Children  be- 
came property  of  the  State.  Women  were  given  equal  opportunity 
to  work  beside  men  in  factory,  field,  and  ditch,  while  their  chil- 
dren were  cared  for  in  state-controlled  nurseries.  Women  were 
even  ""nationalized.  "  all  men  being  given  equal  right  to  them,  with 
the  husband  having  first  choice  providing  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  state. 

Family  ties  were  broken.  Divorce  was  simpUned  in  keeping  with 
the  new  "democratic"  freedom,  for  marital  ties  could  be  broken  by 
either  party  appearing  before  a  public  official  and  declaring  the 
marriage  ended  Is  It  any  wonder  Russian  men  Hocked  to  Its 
"democracy"'?  Liberty,  such  as  it  is  In  that  country,  Is  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  only. 

HtJNGART 

Witli  the  collappe  of  Hungary  in  late  1918.  Count  Karolyl  seized 
control  of  the  government  and  established  a  "democracy."  He 
offered  the  Allies  more  of  his  country  than  they  asked  in  rettim 
for  recognition  of  his  regime.  Son  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
family  he  suffered  from  physical  impairment  and  was  ignored  by 
his  own  cla5s.  He  entered  politics  to  satisfy  his  ego  and  for  politi- 
cal advancement;  associated  himself  with  the  rabble  in  his  country. 

Under  his  ""democracy""  Hungary  was  thrown  Into  chaos,  govern- 
mental powers  centralized,  later  to  be  .seized  by  Bela  Kuhn  Cohen. 
Trotsky  lieutenant  operating  under  orders  from  Moscow.  He  e.stab- 
lished.a  Soviet  state,  re.sulting  in  the  .slaughter  of  160.000  Hun- 
garian men.  women,  and  children  In  9  months.  The  masses  ran 
riot  Privileges  and  protection  were  only  for  those  holding  cards 
in  workers"  unions  Cohen  and  his  associates,  most  of  whom  were 
imported  from  Russia,  looted  the  public  treasury  and  taxed  wealth 

Into  poverty.  ^    .    ^  . 

His  regime  continued  until  Ceclle  Tormay,  noted  Hungarian 
woman  author,  inspired  and  organized  Hungarian  women,  revived 
courage  and  fisht  in  Hungarian  men,  and  drove  Karolyi,  Cohen,  and 
their  followers  from  the  country.  Admiral  Horthy  then  took  con- 
trol of  the  government.  He  has  continued  as  dictator.  Liberty 
in  Hungary  at  present  Is  for  members  of  Horthy"s  party  only. 

GERMANY 

"Democracy"'  was  established  in  Germany  with  the  fall  of  the 
Kaiser  after  the  World  War  Again  came  complete  government 
centralization  and  Hitler— slowly  but  steadily— marched  to  dictator- 
ship     Long  before   this   war,   basic  property   rights   were   Ignored, 
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Women  wm  urgrd  to  bw  more  «nd  more  children  for  Oie  pro- 
tection ot  the  Mte.  "Uberty"  In  Germany  is  lor  members  ol  the 
Nazi  Party  only. 

MEXICO 

Calles  promoted  "democracy"  In  Mexico.  He  oentrallMd  com- 
plete SwersTn  Mexico  City  He  moFed  to  the  United  States  when 
K^^  office  ended  His  successor  immediately  began  to  abuse 
the^«Uraltzed  powers.  CaUes  retiimed  to  Mexico  to  end  that 
abtis^M  throirn  In  JaU.  his  wealth  confiscated— and  eventually 
was  expelled  from  his  native  land. 

HU  Bucceasor  seized  American  oil  properties  In  Mexico.     Ameri- 
can investors  In  thoee  properties  do  not  know  ^^^^F'^^'^^^^^J- 
thina— they  will  salvage  from  their  investments.     But  they  do  know 
fnt^ors  In  Russlan%ropertles  seized  by  the  Soviet  "democracy 
never  salvaged  a  penny. 

Newspaper  reports  ot  the  recent  election  In  Mexico  claim  citizens 
not  member,  of-^r  In  accord  with  the  ruling  party,  were  barred 
from  voting.  The  present  ruling  party  will  continue  In  power- 
uX.  the  opposition  stages  a  successful  revolt,  with  Its  usual  de- 
SSlon  6vS«ln«.  andmisery.  ••Liberty"  In  Mexico  Is  for  mem- 
bers  of  the  Labor  Party  only. 

rtALT 

Following  the  World  War.  Italy  limited  the  PT'*",^',,^,^"^ 
and  e«rtab?Wied  a  partial  "democracy  "  The  usual  oentrall2»tlon  of 
Sww  fcJlmnSASTeventtially  was  seized  by  Mussolini.  Without 
k^ch  centralization.  Mussohnl  never  could  have  b«^°°^5. dictator 
Prooerty  rights  are  negligible  In  Italy— were  so  ^''enyeton  the 
Vr^ntJaf  women  have  been  granted  "equal  opportunities  - 
anT'-n  Duce"  urges  them  to  bear  more  and  more  children  for  the 
^te.     "LltSty-  in  Italy  is  for  members  of  the  FW«Art  Party  only. 

AUsraiA 

Following  the  World  War.  Austria  becanve  a  Republic.  Within  a 
feX  v^  It  changed  to  a  "democracy."  Today.  Austria  isno  more. 
iris^"  of  aS?Sny.  'Xtberty  In  Austria  Is  for  members  of  the 
Nazi  Party  only. 

SPAIN 

Also  following  the  World  War.  Spain  ertabllshed  a  republic. 
A^ix  too  changed  to  a  "democracy."  followed  by  centralization 
S^wer  m  Mad^  The  people  discovered  this  centralization  was 
rJadT^  ti  d!c?aSrshlp.  th"^  a  plot  was  well  advanced  to  declare 
Spain  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

^at  discovery  resulted  In  the  most  horrible  civil  war  In  world 
hlstorv  Spaniards  revolted  against  the  communistic  plot^  The 
inStlonSllsts-Communlsts,    r«llcals.    and    Uberal^rushed    to 

U  (Sn»  from  aU  part*  of  the  world.  The  story  of  that  civil  war 
i?,^™th^^ost^Urock>us  in  the  clvlllaed  world.  While  the 
intemauonallsta  were  In  control  of  the  government,  women  were 
Btven  eaiial  oppcwtunltles.  only  to  And  themselves  in  the  trenches. 
uTlr  womanly  rtghts  disregarded  and  assaulted  Russia  France, 
and  other  "democracies'  sent  arms  and  munitions  to  bolster  the 
Spanlah  Internatlonallats-  resistance,  but  General  Franco  s  Na- 
tiooaltst  army  won.  Franco  now  Is  dictator  of  Spain.  Uberty 
Uiere  is  for  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  only. 

ntANCK 

Por  many  years  Prance  was  a  republic,  with  nationalist  policies. 
Pollowlne  the  World  War.  step  by  step.  It  abandoned  Its  nation- 
alism and  republican  form  of  government.  Finally,  under  Leon 
Blum,  called  Father  of  the  French  New  Deal,  it  adopted  democ- 
racy and  internationalism  as  Its  government  policy. 

Under  Blum's  regime  France  followed  the  usual  trends  of  a 
democracy  centralized  planned  economy,  government -controlled 
prices  unbalanced  budgets,  riotous  government  spending,  currency 
revaluation  harassment  and  restriction  of  private  enterprise  with 
lowered  production,  less  Jobs,  and  lowered  living  .standards  for  all 

eieept  those  in  power  ^      „,  .  w,     »  . 

-Sit-in"  strikes  originated  In  France  under  Blum,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  sit-down  strikes  In  the  United  States.  He  led  European 
democrKles  In  aiding  the  Spanteh  Internatlonallsu  by  stripping 
his  country  of  defense  weapons  and  sending  them  to  ^)aln.  These 
were  captured  by  General  Franco,  txxmed  over  to  Hitler,  and  used 
against  France.  ^       ^     ^,       . 

France  at  war.  fotind  her  Industries  In  chaos  due  to  Blum  s 
sodal-refonn  taws;  her  munitions,  airplane  plants,  railroads,  and 
communications  practically  under  control  of  Communists  and  Inter- 
nationalists whp  had  risen  to  power  under  Blum's  protection- 
Prance  is  now  a  dictatorship — the  result  of  Joining  the  march  of 
democracy.  Uberty  there  Is  for  members  of  the  dictators  party 
only. 

TH«  mrtTB)  STATTS 

The  trend  toward  more  and  more  centralization  of  power  In 
Waahixxgton  has  steadily  Increased  during  recent  years.  This  has 
resulted  In  conUnual  encroachment,  bit  by  bit.  on  individual 
freedom  and  bask;  piroperty  rights  We  have  been  forced  to  accept 
centralized,  planned  economy,  currency  revaluation,  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  riotous  Qoverrunent  spending.  Private  enterprise  is 
harassed  and  restricted  by  government. 

Today  centralized  Government  control  extends  over  our  rail- 
roads, radio.  utUltles,  tianks.  stock  and  commodity  markets,  agrlcul- 
Um.  labor,  and  educatKm.  Under  jruise  of  emergency,  we  are 
aaked  to  accept  more  and  more  centralised  control. 


But  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  final  stage  of  democracy 
where  liberty  In  the  United  States  is  for  members  of  the  ruling 
party  only. 

Rarely  In  the  messages  or  statements  of  our  former  Presidents  do 

wr  find  democracv  mentioned  until  popularlzrd  by  President  Wilson 
during  the  World' War.    Suujc  then  our  people  have  t>een  Insidiously 
propagandized    to    accept    democracy    and    forget    our    guaranteed 
form  of  government  .  ^  .     . 

Washington    Jefferson.   Madison.  John   Qulncy   Adams.   Jacki=on. 
Harrison    Uncoln.  Garfield.  Cleveland,  and  McKlnley  all  spoke  and 
wrote  of  our  republican  traditions  and  Institutions.    They  termed  to 
leaders  of  our  War  for  Independence  the   'Fathers  of  our  Republic" 
The  founders  of  our  Republic  purposely  Feparated  the  functions 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    Each   was   made   independent  of   the  other   to  protect   the 
rtghts  and  liberties  of  all — minority  as  well  as  majority 

The  majority  of  power  wa.s  placed  In  the  hands  of   the  people's 
repreeentatives  in  the  Congress  and  the  States      They  intended  we 
should  look   to  our  elected  representatives  for  protection— not  to 
any   one    Individual    In    whom    all   power    was   cenuallzed.     They 
Itnew — from  Old   World   experience — centralization  would   lead  to 
dictatorship  and  loss  of   liberty. 

In  view  of  all  this — it  Is  time  we  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  famous  statements  of  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.   The  first  Is  that  of  Samuel  Adams,  who  declared: 

••Remember,   democracy   never  lasts   long!     It  soon   wastes,    ex- 
hausts and  murders  ItselJ!    There  never  was  a  democracy  that  did 
not  commit   suicide!" 

And  the  second  Is  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  who.  when  asked 
at  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Ojnventlon  what  type  of  govern- 
ment we  were  to  have — a  monarchy  or  democracy — replied: 
"A  republic — If  we  can  keep  It!" 

Will   we  continue   to   travel   the   low   road   of  democracy   to   na- 
tional suicide,  or  will  we  regain  the  high  road  of  the  republic  and 
keep  our  Independence? 

•  •••••• 

The  women  of  these  United  States  must  not  forget  the  part 
their  foremothers  played  In  founding  this  country— those  brave 
women  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  menfolk  against 
wilderness,  redskin,  and  redcoat.  Their  determination,  inspira- 
tion, and  spiritual  ideals  spurred  on  their  men  to  make  the  vast 
wilderness  a  great  productive  land.  Those  qualities  gave  our  fore- 
fathers the  courage  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Old  W^orld 
centralized  control  and  to  establish  our  Republic 

As  we  salute  our  Stars  and  Stripes,  we  should  remember  with 
pride  that  a  woman  gave  otir  Republic  that  flag — made  by  her  own 
hands. 

Therefore  our  women  have  three  powerful  Investments  in  these 
United  States — first,  the  spiritual,  which  conveys  the  right  to  pre- 
serve that  inspired  quality  of  citizenship  directly  responsible  for 
founding  this  free  country:  second,  the  physical,  which  Includes  the 
right  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  that  enjoyed  by  women  In 
any  other  country;  and.  third,  the  financial,  with  the  r:ght  to  own 
property  and  freely  Invest  their  savings  In  the  private-enterprise 
system  for  profit,  sectirity.  and  advancement 

Because  of  women's  great  contribution  to  our  country — and  the 
preferred  position  they  have  achieved  under  our  Republic — I  rec- 
ommend they  give  serious  thought  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin. 

As  has  been  pointed  out — we  have  not  yet  reached  the  final  stage 
of  democracy. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  our  women  revive  the 
spiritual  ideals  and  courage  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors — organ- 
ize as  did  the  women  of  Hungary — we  may  well  witness  the  loss  oX 
our  liberty  and  Independence,  and  the  death  of  our  Republic  In 
the  days  that  He  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CaTHKINE    CtTRTIS, 

National  Director. 


"Trust  Buster^  Thorman  Arnold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   COLLIER-S  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In  the  House  Is 

more  opposed  to  monopolistic  practices  than  I  am.     In  my 

opinion  the  consuming  public  should  always  have  protection 

'  against  any  practices  that  would  tend  to  overcharge  them 
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or  discriminate  apainst  free  and  open  competition.  I  have 
always  been  a  supporter  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  expect  to 
continue  to  support  legislation  of  that  character. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  some  questions  arise  ir  my 
mind  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  carry- 
ing on  a  program  of  prosecution  of  American  industry.  My 
attention  has  just  been  directed  to  an  editorial  in  a  current 
issue  of  Collier's  magazine,  which  has  just  been  released  on 
the  newsstands.  This  deals  with  the  question  of  tobacco 
and  various  companies  that  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture 
and  distribution. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

How  now.  whither  are  we  drifting,  what  the  blazes,  and  all  that? 
We  refer  to  the  Sherman  Ant  1 -Trust  Act  criminal  charges  brought 
by  Thurman  Arnold's  antimonopoly  committee  against  the  eight 
biggest  tobacco  companies  operating  In  the  United  States — Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co  .  British-American.  Imperial.  Liggett  &  Myers,  P 
Lorillard  Co  ,  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Universal  Leaf 

Tobacco  Co.  ^  .....       ^ 

Arnold  charges  these  outfits  with  creating  assorted  tobacco  trusts, 
then  works  around  to  this  remarkable  accusation: 

"By  Nation-wide  advertising  and  sales  promotion  schemes  the 
Big  Four  and  Philip  Morris  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Inc  ,  created  such  a  perfect 
acceptance  and  demand  for  their  major  brands  that — the  offering  of 
such  products  for  sale  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  conduct  of 
numerous  wholesale,  retail,  and  service  establishments — such  estab- 
lishments are  forced  to  handle  the  producu  even  on  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary  terms  and  at  such  prices." 

in  plainer  English,  the  Big  Pour  and  Philip  Morris  build  more 
attractive  mousetraps,  so  to  speak,  than  anybody  else  In  the  tobacco 
game  and  let  the  world  know  they  do.  so  the  world  beats  paths  to 
the  doors  of  Camels.  Chesterfields,  Lucky  Strikes.  Old  Golds,  and 
Philip  Morrises— and  Arnold  calls  these  typically  American  suc- 
cesses crimes  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  legitimate  Government 
efforts  to  stop  actually  unfair  trade  practices.  But  this  particular 
squawk  Is  absurd.  .,..,,  ♦. 

The  tobacco  companies  don't  force  retailers  to  sell  their  cigarettes. 
The  smoking  public,  because  It  prefers  these  brands,  forces  the 
dealers  to  handle  them  And  the  cigarette  business,  far  from  being 
monopolistic  is  fiercely  competitive.  These  brands  have  battled  for 
years  When  Camels  nose  out  Luckies  for  a  quarter  year,  or  Philip 
Morrises  edge  ahead  of  Old  Golds,  or  Chesterfields  outrun  the  field 
for  a  spell,  its  news.  ^  ,   , 

As  for  cigarettes'  unreasonable  prices,  the  Government  certainly 
isn't  doing  anything  to  make  thorn  more  reasonable.  It  now  taxes 
popular-price  cigarettes  6'^  rents  a  package— meaning  the  manu- 
facturrrs  have  become  so  efficient  that  cigarettes  could  retail  at 
something  under  9  cents  per  package  of  20  with  reasonable  profits  If 
It  weren't  for  the  taxes. 

Sure  we  take  all  kinds  of  reputable  tobacco  advertising,  and  are 
glad  to  have  It  and  Mr  Arnold  is  welcome  to  make  what  he  can 
out  of  that  So  what?  So  Just  the  same.  Arnold's  committee  has 
gone  off  the  deep  end  on  a  cockeyed,  fantastic  proseculicn.  or  else 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  needs  sonae  drastic  amendments  o,,,h_ 
ably  a  bit  of  both.         

The  Funeral  of  Senator  Lundeen 


Prob- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


ARTICLES   FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR-JOURNAL 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowinp  articles 
taken  from  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  September  2  in- 
dicate the  high  esteem  in  which  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen 
was  held  by  the  people  of  our  State,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  Record  in  connection  with  the 
services  following  his  death. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  September  2.  1940] 

tXrWDEEN     IS     ZVVOaiZTD     BY     TOWNSEKDrTES— PICNIC     SPEAKING     PRAISE 
SENATOR'S    BACKING   OF   PENSION    PLAN 

Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  killed  Saturday  In  an  «\';Pi»"^^^[f  ^• 
was  praised  by  speakers  at  a  State-wide  Townsend  Club  picnic  at 
Excelsior  Amusenu-nt  Park  Sunday  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

""hT  w^' mi  his  wav  here  from  Washington  to  be  principal  speaker 
on  Uxe  picnic  program  wlien  the  crash  occurred. 


Dr.  Paul  Hartlg,  a  friend  of  the  Senator,  called  upon  the  several 
thousand  Townsendltes  present  during  his  memorial  address  to 
emulate  Senat<ir  Lundeens  determination  "which  carried  him  for- 
ward In   the   face   of   discouragement." 

He  said,  "Of  all  the  men  In  public  office  none  could  come  here 
with  a  clearer  conscience  than  Senator  Lundeen." 

"The  uphill  road  could  have  been  smoothed  had  he  been  a  little 
less  sincere,  a  Utile  less  honest."  Dr.  Hartlg  said,  "but  be  did  not 
choose  the  easy  way. 

"He  could  have  been  more  of  a  politician,  but  he  was  a  statesman, 
living  not  for  the  next  election,  but  for  the  next  generation." 

C.  W.  Smeltzer.  Townsend  State  headquarters  committee  chair- 
man, presented  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  In  the  Senate  by  appointment  of  someone  "who  will  work 
for  adoption  of  the  Townsend  plan  as  did  Senator  Lundeen."  It 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

Herbert  F.  Haren.  national  Townsend  representative  for  Min- 
nesota, declared  Lundeen  fought  in  behalf  of  Townsend  members 
and  In  behalf  of  "all  the  common  people  of  America." 

Glen  S.  Wilson.  Chicago,  Townsend  club  national  director  of 
visual  education,  declared  the  Townsend  plan,  for  which  Senator 
Lundeen  worked,  Is  necessary  now  to  bring  the  Nation  back  to 
normalcy. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal] 

LUNDEEN  S     BODY     WUX     ARHTVE     HERE     TUESDAY TO     LIE     IN     STATE     IM 

CAPITOL    ROTUNDA    UNTIL   FUNERAL    HOUR 

Tlie  body  of  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  killed  In  an  airplane  acci- 
dent near  LovettsvlUe.  Va..  Saturday,  will  arrive  at  the  Great  North- 
ern Station  here  at  9  35  p.  m.  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  to  leave  Washington  at  5.10  p.  m    today. 

Upon  arrival  here  It  will  be  met  by  three  batteries  of  National 
Guard  men  and  details  of  the  State  highway  patrol  and  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  police. 

It  will  proceed  from  the  station  up  Nicollet  Avenue  to  Tenth 
Street,  then  to  Third  Avenue  South,  and  thence  to  the  State  capltol 
in  St.  Paul.  ^  ^ 

The  body  will  be  placed  In  the  capltol  rotunda  to  He  In  state 
until  the  hour  of  the  funeral  services.  3  p.  m.  Wednesday. 

Services  will  be  conducted  In  the  rotunda,  with  the  Reverend 
George  Mecklenburg,  pastor  of  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  officiating. 
Ma.s.jnlc  services  will  be  under  auspices  of  Minneapolis  Lodge,  No.  19, 
A    F    and  A    M 

These  will  be  followed  by  full  military  honors  at  the  graveside 
In  the  National  Cemetery  at  Port  Snelling.  conducted  by  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Four  Senators  and  four  Representatives  will  form  the  con- 
gressional e-scort. 

Senators  Heniuk  Shipstead.  of  Minnesota;  RtJSH  D.  Holt,  of  West 
Virplnla;    Edwin   C    Johnson,   o'f  Colorado:    and   James   E    Murray. 
i    of   Montana,    will   form    the    senatorial    jToup.     They    were    named 
by  Vice  President  John  N.  Garner. 

Speaker  Bankhead.  of  the  House,  narr.ed  Representative  August 

H    Andresen    of  Minnesota,  to  head  the  House  committee      Other 

,    Members  are  Melvin  Maas,  Elmer  J    Ry\n,  and  R.  T.  Buckler.  aU 

of  Minnesota.  ^.  ^    „        ..       , 

Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  In  which  Senator  Lun- 
deen 'served,  will  be  active  pallbearers. 

They  will  be  Otto  A  Zimmerman.  4242  Scott  Terrace;  Wlrth  H. 
Kelley  3501  Twenty-fifth  Avenue  South;  Guy  Thompson.  400  Zenith 
Avenue  South:  William  R  Ambrose.  3657  West  Broadway.  Robblns- 
dale;  Ole  Sandsted.  Northfield:  and  John  W.  Mllllgan,  Falrbault. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be- 

Vlctor  Law.son.  Wllmar:  Guy  Alexander,  Minneapolis;  Mayor 
John  J  McDonough.  St.  Paul:  Mayor  George  L^ach.  Minneapolis; 
R   D   Cramer,  Minneapolis:  Nels  A.  Pedeison.  Milan 

J  B  Boscoe.  HJalmar  Petersen.  M.  E.  Jerdee.  Andrew  Hawkins. 
Col  Walter  E  Downey.  William  T.  Boyce.  Tom  Davis.  Jacob  Kunz. 
Prank   Forestal,  William   DeParcq.   and   E.   A.   Rerat,   all   of  Mlnne- 

A  F  Whitney  Cleveland:  Judge  J.  B  Himsl,  St.  Cloud:  Dr.  O.  Vf. 
Schlopp,  Hutchinson:  I.  G.  Scott.  Minneapolis;  Otto  Bremer.  St. 
Paul     Walter   Heynacher.   Minneapolis;    Neil   Messick.   Minneapolis. 

Gov  Harold  E  Stassen.  Congressman  Richard  T  Buckler;  George 
H  Lommen:  Edward  Hagen.  Milan;  Hugo  Koch,  St  Paul;  Robert  J. 
Johnstone.  St  Paul;  George  Hagen.  Crookston;  Judge  George  P. 
Sullivan,  St.  Paul:  Paul  Kvale.  Benson;  Joseph  Wolf,  St.  Paul; 
Harry  H.  Peterson,  St.  Paul. 

Judge  Vmce  A.  Day,  Minneapolis,  Judge  John  P.  Devaney,  Min- 
neapolis- William  Mahoney,  St.  Paul:  Edward  Chalgren,  Minneap- 
olis John  W  Graff,  St  Paul;  Julius  Helter,  Rochester;  Dr.  Paul 
Hartlg  Minneapolis;  J.  Fred  Johnson,  Minneapolis;  Frank  Oster- 
llnd  Afton;  Charles  Swenson,  Minneapolis;  Charles  Lundqulst, 
Minneapolis';   C   L    Holt,  Minneapolis.  ,    ^      .,     ^ 

Herman  Aufderhelde.  New  Ulm;  Otto  Baudler.  Austin:  Judge  Mark 
Nolan  Gilbert:  A.  Lockhart.  St.  Paul;  George  Lawscn.  St.  Paul; 
Robert  Olson.  Duluth;   Gottfried  Lindsten.  Minneapolis. 

Charles  Munn.  Osseo;  Elmer  Benson.  Appleton;  William  Mee. 
Faribault:  Lewis  E.  Lohmann;  H.  O  Peterson,  Stillwater;  Jack 
Lyons  and  Dewey  Johnson.   Minneapolis 

Officers  of  the  Spanish-American  Ve-.erans  and  auxiliary  asked 
members  to  be  at  Great  Northern  etatlon  at  the  time  of  arrival 
of  the  funeral  party. 
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senator  ^^^^^  ^SLT  Ts^TnSon    S^^^^T^^e    KST^ell    ' 

sp^l^nunT.^vm«   him    to   Chattanooga.   Tena..   expressed   the 

''?rOs1o^^ratorTl:i?=/^tl^ued  to  come  from  his  cC- 
,.a7ue"2  dm^^r^^Srce";^  Senator  Chxklos  McN.bt.  Senate  mmor- 
lirieader  and  Republican  Vice  Presidential  notmnee.  described  his 

""'■^urVKvl^  SrLT""-Hls  successive  defeats  never  embittered 
him  nor  «J^d  h!m  to  swerve  from  his  principles.  He  was  never 
mnr«»  needfd  In  the  Senate  than  now  ^     .       „j 

R  J;7johr«)n  declared:  -The  Nation  ha«  lost  a  leader  who  feared 
ro  is^u^  or  cau.-e.     He  battled  u>.  preserve  our  democratic  mstitu- 

'Tn  a^^Si'mu^n  th^  -mird  District  Farmer-Labor  Werners  Feder^ 
tlon  declared-  "The  passlnj?  of  Senator  Lukdeen  Is  that  of  one  of 
JLe  Onest  bravS.  a'JTd  most  patriotic  Americans  who  ever  hved. 
Let  us  hope  all  he  died  fighting  for  may  yet  be  won. 

The    Senators  colKagues   recalled    today    his    la:.t    words    In   the 

^•''I'aVgTad  to  know  that  for  the  next  30  days  we  shall  be  safer 

The  words  were  spoken  In  debate  with  Senator  Neely  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill,  which  LrNDETN 
opposed  The  words  were  in  response  to  a  statement  of  Neelts 
that  -I  don't  think  we'll  be  Invaded  during  the  next  30  days,  but 
bevond  that  I  do  not  venture  "  ,_  ^  ..w 

In  hl«i  last  Senate  address.  Senator  Litndeen  bitterly  attacked  the 
•6.000,000.000  defense  bill,  declaring  such  appropriations  meant 
••panic,   depression,   and   bankruptcy  "  ^  .     ._     ,  k„  „h- 

Senator  Shipstead  revealed  today  LtTKDirTO  loved  to  travel  by  air- 
plane but  that  he  had  once  warned  his  colleague  to  be  careful. 

Senator  LrNDEEM  is  siu-vlved  bv  his  wife:  a  daughter.  Joan  Jes- 
■le  a  sen  Ernest,  Jr  ;  three  flstprs  Mrs  C  J  Lagergren,  Gales- 
bure  111  Mrs  Otto  Carlscn.  Oakland.  Nebr .  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Wlt^n.  Minneapolis,  and  two  brothers.  Joel  and  David,  of  Min- 
neapolis.  

Drive  for  Anglo-American  Alliance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GAELIC    AMERICAN     (NEW    YORK) 


Mr  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
/  torial  from  the  Gaelic  American  of  New  York  entiUed    Drive 

for  Anglo-American  Alliance": 

I  From  the  Gaelic  American  (New  York),  of  August  31.  1940] 

DErVX    FOR    ANCLO-AMERICAM     ALLIANCE 

The  negotiations,  at  present,  going  on  between  the  United  States 
•ndCana^a.  fnr  the  acquiring  of  air  and  naval  base.s  in  the  English- 
owned  islands  from  Halifax  to  Jamaica,  are  a  covert  move  for  an 
An^lo-Amertcan  alUance.  More  than  once  since  the  beginnmg  of 
tS-  century  attempt?  to  bring  about  such  an  aUlarice  have  been 
defeased  bv  tho  United  States  Senate  The  last  attempt  was  in 
1»12  when  Taffs  treaty  waa  so  amended  In  the  S3nate  that  its 
iuthoT  «.uld  hardly  recognize  It  and  he  decided  not  to  affix  his 
atKnature  to  the  revised  version. 

The  English  regard  the  air-  and  naval-bases  proposal  as  a  step 
towards  a  mUltary  alliance.  An  Associated  Press  di.spatch  which 
to  in  part  as  follows,  refers  to  the  American-Canadian  talks  as 
preliminary  steps  toward  a  British -American  alliance,  offensive  and 

defensive.  .  .  ... 

-Loudon  August  21 -Unofficial  but  well-informed  sources  Indi- 
cated today  that  the  British  Gcvernment  is  seeking  a  military  al- 
Mance  with  the  United  Slate*.  Canadlan-Amencan  cUscu-'Slons  on 
mutual  defense  are  considered  in  these  quarters  to  be  the  opening 
wedee  in  a  British  effort  to  obtain  a  full  miUtary  accord. 

The  full  details  of  the  new  scheme  have  not  yet  been  revealed, 
m  well-informed  quarters  it  is  sad  that  England  refusts  to  se  1  out- 
Sm  any  of  the  Islands,  but  agrees  to  lense  sites  for  the  air  and 
na"ilCses  to  the  Unlt»d  States  This  phase  of  the  deal  was  re- 
^«t  Wenrlv  in  th-  H.use  of  Common.s  by  Winston  Churchill. 
^  em^lzed  that  the  ba.scs  would  be  leased  for  a  »i°^>;«»  P*^*o^ 
In^  t^^at  the  outright  s.le  of  them  could  not  be  cons-.der«l_  No 
doubt  he  would  be  less  specific  In  his  statement  If  he  had  not 
SS^Jiv^^to  .m  ajr^ement  with  the  Washington  Government. 
WM'lai^d  will  retain  her  Sfjvereignty  over  the  islands  and  the  bas^ 
^n-;^*  to  America  regardless  of  ihe  fabulous  prices  that  th.  United 
StatS  maylhave  to  pay  for  th. m.     A  special  dispatcH  to  the  New 


York  Tlm-«.  which  Is  In  part  as  fellows,  hints  that  the  deal  may 
ranc-el  Ei.elandb  war  debts  to  the  U:it*ed  States 

'^"wLmfc-.^N:  Augu-st  23 -^e  prcpc^al  which  ^  ^^°^  J-^;^ 
Pr.-sdtnt  with  some  congressional  backing,  would  have  for  lU  ultl- 
mtLU-  oblective  a  leasing  deal  which  would  cancel  the  en. ire  Bru.in 
^  debf^o  Ihe  Ur^te^States.  It  would  mvulve  wrltU^  ^T«!>  }^^ 
JrTsent  bc^k  value  of  the  British  debt,  which  runs  to  ^^^»5^«5a- 
000.000.  with  all  accrued  Interest,  to  something  like  $2.«)0.0O0  000 
bT granting  th^^  British  a  retroactive  intrre.t  rate  of  0  42  I^rcent 
iiLliad  of  the  3.5  percent  now  applicable  to  Lho  British  debt,  and 
by  applying  again.st  the  funded  principal  all  amounts  already  paid. 
which  total  $1.469.000.000. •• 

Thi^  IS  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  air  and  naval  bases  in  Eng- 
landx  i.slaud.s  A  hberal  pilce  for  their  u,e  woUid  be  about 
$50  000  000.  and  at  this  figure  they  would  be  far  from  being  a  bar- 
gain even  if  permanent  possession  of  them  were  ass.med^  The 
whole  scheme  is  questiouable  and  seems  d^i^igned  to  evade  the 
Johnscn  Act  and  thus  give  England  again  unluiuted  credits  ai.d 
enable  her  alter  the  war  is  over,  even  should  ^e  win  out,  to  repu- 
diate her  obligations  to  America.  Will  a  great  part  of  the  co^i  of 
the   present   war.   like   that  of   the   World  War.  be   shunted  to  the 

fchoulders  of  the  American  taxpayers?  

The  American-Cjnatlian  negotiations  recalls  Carnegie  s  prophecy, 
made  as  far  back  as  1863.  of  a  reunion  between  the  American  Re- 
public and  the  British  monarchy.     Carnegie's  prophecy  was  nci  at 
that  time  taken  seriously  and  his  suggestion  of  a  llUe  for  the  nev? 
stale— the  British-American  Union— was  regarded  as  the  dream  ol 
an  old  man  in  his  dotige     It  is  now  evident  that  Carnegie  had  only 
elven  expres:,lon  to  the  views  and  hopes  of  England's  ruling  caste. 
Bv  accident  or  mischance  we  have  at  present  Americans  m  key  posl- 
Uons  who  are  as  pro-English  as  Churchill  and  as  anxious  a.s  the  late 
"Iron  kmc"  to  bring  the  United  States  back  under  the  British  flag. 
The  propaganda  that  a  Hitler  victory  would  mei.acc  America  is 
not    credited   by   any   honest    or   well-informed    American      Europe 
will    always    have    troubles    of    her    own    to    engage    the    attention 
of  her  big  powers.     No  king  or  dictator  will  have  the  means,  even 
If  he  had  the  desires,  to  atunipt  an  invasion  of  the  America.-?      The 
Anglomaniacs  shriek  that  if  Hitler  wins  he  will  get  pos3e^iou  of 
ihe   English   Navy  and   tbis   added   to  his  own   will   enable   him   to 
invude  the   American   Continent.     When   the   war   ends   the    English 
and  German  Navies  will  be  so  crippled  and  battered  tliat  the  com- 
bined remnants  will  be  in  no  condition  to  venture  3.000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  futile  effort  to  invade  the  United  States  or  any  part 
of  the  American  Continent. 

The  danger  to  the  United  States  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out. With  interventionists  in  high  station,  fired  wi^h  zeal  to  save 
the  Briti'Jh  Empire.  .America  is  in  danger  of  being  put^hed  from  the 
traditional  moorings  and  the  Anglomaniacs  may  engage  in  adven- 
tures which  may  establish  a  dictatorship  or  monarchy  A 
Carne<?le-Br!tish-American  Union  may  be  establishied  and  King 
George  VI  installed  in  Ottawa  from  which  he  cou'.d  bestow  titles 
en  his  "fifth  columnists'  in  the  United  States  Decorations  and 
titU'"  would  be  showered  on  the  interventionists. 

A-;  CaniKla  is  a  belligerent  it  is  doubtful  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Stales  to  enter  at  the  present  time  into  a  military 
defense  agretmtnt  with  a  country  at  war  In  an  agreement  for 
bes  \s  outside  Canadian  waters  the  negotiations  will  be  directly  with 
England  The  main  concern  of  some  of  our  great  statetmen  is  to 
safeguard  the  Briti.^h  Empire 

The  time  has  come  for  Anoericans  to  snap  out  of  their  indiffer- 
ence Let  it  be  understood  that  the  cl&iiger  to  American  institu- 
tions comes  from  native  not  foreign  dictators.     Wake  up.  .\merica. 


Campaign   Analysis  by  the  New  York  Times 
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ARTICLE   FPOM  THE  JiEW   YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  fcllcwing  New 
York  Times  article  by  Arthur  Krcck.  former  ardent  New 
Dealer,  indicate  a  new  trend  of  the  Times?  It  is  said  that 
the  New  York  paper  is  rapidly  changing,  hence  this  article 
by  Krcck.  which  a  year  ago  would  not  have  appeared  in  the 
Times.    The  article  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times] 
Demochattc  Stratbct  Risks  Countxratt.^cks — Hazasds  or  thi  Plaw 
OF  Campaicm  as  Now  Laid  Dowk  Mat  Be  ESiPixjrriD  by  AccRESsrvs 
Opposition— The  Record  on    •Api'E.x.it.ML.NT' 

(By  Arthur  Krocki 
The  pattern  of  the  Democratic  campalm.  as  the  President  dep.irts 
to  make   speeches   which   he   firmly   labels   ••nonpclitical"   and   Mr. 
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Willkie's  open  and  acknowledged  drive  for  votes  Is  about  to  begin, 
has  been  vc-y  clearly  drawn  Unless  some  momentous  event  shall 
change  them,  the  outlines  will  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Pre?=id"nt  will  take  every  advpntnp-e  of  his  Incumbency 
In  a  critical  time  to  emph.t-size  that  everythinc:  he  does  Is  official 
and  designed  solely  to  establish  national"  security:  that  whatever 
his  opponent  nlTers  by  way  of  suggestion  or  criticism  is  mere 
•■politics."  A  ho'^t  of  ptippdrters.  in  and  cut  of  office,  will  fortify 
his  position  in  every  way  they  can. 

(2 1  The  President  will  comment  freely  on  pending  leci.^latlvp 
or  other  questions  when  he  chooses,  giving  the  intere-^t  of  national 
deferse  as  his  reason  for  deviation  from  the  '19.33  rule"  th.tt  such 
is  not  his  practice.  When  he  chooses  not  to  comment  he  will  point 
to  the  "1933  rule  "  This  was  illustrated  at  two  successive  press 
conferences  A  week  ngo  Pridny  he  registered  rppositlcn  to  the 
nendini?  Malcnrv  amendment  to  the  Burkp-Wadsworth  bill.  Last 
Fr*day'he  Invoked  the  "1933  rule"  against  comment  on  the 
Overton-Russell  amendment  to  the  same  bill,  which  would  give 
the  Executive  unlimited  powers  to  take  over  induMrial  plants  and 
probablv  other  forms  of  business. 

(3)  The  President  and  his  spokesmen  will  continue  to  urge  that 
world  conditions  require  the  third-term  tradition  be  brokrn  to 
assure  thi^;  Nation's  safety,  and  that  the  Kame  situation  mokes  it 
either  "bravado"  or  "disrespect"  to  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  debate  any 
Issue  At  the  5ame  time  they  will  continue  to  point  to  the  tradition, 
established  In  i.ormal  times,  against  a  President  undertaking  Joint 

discussion.  ,  ~ 

I  ATnrtnjE  toward  business 

(4)  While  making  every  official  use  of  Important  busineR,«=men  In 
the  d'^fensc  commis-sion  and  elsewhere  in  the  Government,  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  and  congrcs-Monal  trend  will  continue  to  register 
and  foster  distrust  of  the  attitude  of  industry  and  finance  toward 
reforms  and  suKKcst  the  inability  of  the  business  community  to 
forget  profits  and  other  selfish  concerns  for  the  general  welfare 

(5)  As  emphasized  by  Mr.  Wallace  In  his  acceptance  speech— an 
address  which  the  President  warmly  praised  on  FV|fl*'*y— ^^""..^^y^ 
^ni  be  made  to  show  that  appeasement  of  Hitler  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  Republican  victory  because  "appeasers  have  con- 
tributed largely  •  •  •  to  the  Republican  cause  and  will  de- 
mand and  rtccive  what  they  want. 

^6)  By  the  automatic  operation  of  this  general  strategy  Demo- 
cratic discu.ssion  of  domestic  issues  will  be  deprecated  oj  declliied^ 

It  Will  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  strategic  front  for  ^anous 
rea^ns  The  aggre^.<=lvencss  and  penetration  of  the  RepubUcan 
TarSte  hlmseU  form  one  obstacle.  And  this  ^'^  ^'/^-f "1.?^ 
Questionings  and  criticisms  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio.  The 
?ucce^  of  fhe  venture  depends  on  the  Impact  of  the  foreign  situa- 
tion en  electoral  decision  In  this  country  and  the  skill  of  l\^e  Presi- 
dent If  he  is  entrenched  to  the  degree  his  more  enthusiastic 
admirers  believe  he  is.  the  program,  despite  its  inconsistencies  and 
Us  da  l"g  v^H  be  ratincd  in  November  by  Mr.  Rocseve  t's  election 
to  a  tmrd  term  Tl.en.  Indeed,  a  political  miracle  ^■^\l  have  been 
accomp  ishod.  For  not  only  is  the  project  vastly  difficult  this  is 
?he  first  occasion  when  an  American  President  has  sought  a  third 
term. 

THE    HAZABDS 

Examination  of  the  outlines  of  thU  campaign  pattern  makes  Its 
hazards  readily  apparent.  They  are  not  to  be  found  so  much  in 
point  1  ProMdcnts  who  are  candidates  have  always  sought  to 
^phaslze  the  office  over  Its  quest.  But  in  point  2  they  emerge^ 
Anyone  with  gcod  hearing  or  good  eyesight  knows  Mr.  Rooseveli  lias 
no  fi.\ed  rule  about  comment  on  pending  questions,  that  he  com- 
ments when  he  sees  an  advantage  in  so  doing  and  refrains  when  he 
doesnt.  Point  3  Is  equally  inonsistent.  because  >f  J^e  times  call 
fcr  the  disregard  of  the  two-term  tradition  for  a  President  they 
may  al50  require  that  he  cannot  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  prede- 
cessors have  refused  to  engage  In  dlsctt£Sion. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  vast  voting  group,  called  the  middle  class 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  to  decide  point  4.  This  group  gains  its 
living  throui^h  private  industry  and  has  always  ^^^^^'^PJ^^^.^'l^, 
enterprise  to  Government  operation.  It  must  be  persuaded  that 
while  a  draft  from  business  and  finance  Is  i"^ispensabloo  national 
security  the  same  citizens  cannot  be  tru-sted  to  subordinate  their 
personal  concerns  to  the  national  emergency.  And  this  group  inust 
^so  be  convinced  that  wh.n  the  PresidenVs  ^Po^^-^'"^"  '"^;^%^^": 
ate  endorse  a  proposal  like  the  Overton-Rursell  a^^"'^,"^^"^/^"^ 
is  still  no  truth  in  the  repeated  charge  ^^at  Federal  industrial 
ownership  and  control  are  eventual  objectives  of  the  New  Deal. 

APPEASEMENT     CHARGE 

Point  5-to  convict  the  Republican  Party  "/l"/^^^,^,,^/,,^"!,^/^^ 
appeasers  of  Hitler  who  will  have  their  way  if  Mr.  Willkie  v^  ms-is 
very  vulnerable  al.so.  There  is  Mr.  Willkies  ^^^P^^^^f JP^^^^^^? 
refiJte  it  and  the  widespread  belief  that  he  was  nominated  without 
anv  obi  pat".n  and  is  the  type  of  n^  who  would  neither  contract 
•  nor  undcrwTite  such  commitments.  And  then  ^here  is  the  open 
record  of  the  man  who  was  the  titular  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  until  the  hour  of  Mr.  Willkie's  nomination,  former  Governor 

^if was^'a.s'^irlTas  May  1938.  In  a  speech  to  the  Inland  Press  Asso- 
ciation that  Mr  Laiidon  condemned  Hitler  and  all  his  works,  and 
denounced  any  moves  to  try  to  reconcile  ^o^^^'l^J^"  P^'^^  ^'^f 
our  own.  In  December  of  that  same  year  the  President  sent  Mr 
Landon  to  the  Lima  Conference  as  a  delegate.  Speaking  over  the 
radio  from  there,  he  said  that  the  Americas  as  a  unit  could  never 
maintain  their  system  and  Its  liberties  and  compromise  with  the 
Hitler  way  of  life  in  any  way. 


Mr  Wallace's  appeasement  thesis  Is  also  complicated  by  portions 
of  the  Presidents  own  record.  For  a  long  time  he  was  an  "ap- 
peaser  "  His  purpose  was  to  avert  the  war  that  has  come  to  the 
world,  but  the  moves  were  "appeasement"  moves.  There  was  the 
telegram  in  September  1938  pleading  with  Hitkr  to  take  what  Great 
Britain  and  France  offered  him  at  Munich  and  what  they  promised 
he  hliould  have  in  addition.  In  this  telegram  the  President  assured 
the  Fuehrer  that,  if  he  would  do  thls^.  he  would  tarn  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Then,  after  Hitler  had  seized  Czechoslovakia  in  vio- 
lation of  his  Munich  pledge,  the  Prt=id<'nt  urged  a  peace  conference, 
which  in  its  essence  was  a  move  for  "appeasement",  too. 

A    ROOSET.El-T    HANDICAP 

In  view  of  this  record,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  charge  the  mood 
of  appeasement  to  the  political  group  in  this  country  whose  recent 
leaders  have  spoken  so  uncompromisingly  of  Hitler. 

The  la.st  point  in  the  outline.  No.  6 — to  deprecate  or  decline 
effective  discussion  of  the  domestic  issties— will  be  easier  for  the 
President  himself  to  maintain.  But  if  Mr.  Wilikie  can  sustain  his 
argument  that  a  sound  domestic  status  is  the  base  of  any  eflectivc 
defense  policy.  Democratic  spokesmen  may  find  themselves  forced 
to  engage  in  the  argument.  The  emergence  of  the  Overton-Russell 
amendment  should  also  assist  in  breaking  down  this  point  of  cam- 
paign strategy. 

National    Defense    Program    Is   Strengthened   by 
Acquisition  of  British  Islands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  ■VVE.ST  VIRCilMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.ATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  EDITORIALS  OF  WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  part  of  March 
I  introdured  a  joint  resolution  which  called  for  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  looking  toward 
the  acquisition  of  certain  islands  which  we  would  use  as 
defense  bases.  Yesterday  Congress  received  a  message  from 
the  Chief  Executive  explaining  what  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  immediate  acquisition  of  British  island  bases  in  ex- 
change for  50  American  destroyers.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  trade  but  I  do  believe 
that  these  islands  will  be  of  real  value  to  American  defense. 
I  quote  from  portions  of  the  following  editorials,  all  frcm 
National  Capital  newspapers: 

[From   the   Washington  Post   of   September   4,    19401 

PROTECT    PANAMA    C.VNAL 

The  desirability  of  the  naval  and  air  bases  which  the  United 
States  is  now  in  a  position  to  build  on  British  soil  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  beyond  dl.spute  The  prospective  sites  extend  all  the  w^ay 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Guiana.  When  developed  they  will 
serve  as  an  additional  protective  barrier  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  defense  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere 

A  ring  of  protective  bases  in  the  Atlantic  will  make  the  Inva- 
sion of  North  America  by  a  European  aggressor  more  difficult 
and  far  more  costly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Through 
their  possession  the  range  and  effectiveness  of  the  United  States 
fleet  and  air  force  will  very  greatly  be  increased  That  fact  Is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  contem- 
plated additions  to  the  Navy  are  still  largely  In  the  blueprint 
stage. 

The  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  50  over-age  destroyers  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  we  gain  from  this  transaction. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  to  the  extent  that  these  destroyers 
enable  Great  Britain  to  continue  the  war  and  thus  possibly  avert 
a  Nazi  victory,  their  transfer  serves  our  national  Interest.  Locking 
at  the  transaction  in  its  entirety,  our  defenses,  as  well  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been  very  substantially  strengthened 

There  is  the  risk,  of  course,  that  Hitler  may  regard  the  transfer  of 
the  obsolescent  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  as  a  hostile  act  by  the 
United  Stau-s.  But  as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  in  the  field  that 
ris^  ts  small. 

On  the  o'her  hand.  If  Great  Britain  goes  down,  the  peril  to  the 
United  Sta'es  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  will  enormously 
Increase.  But  even  in  that  event  this  country  now  has  the  solemn 
and  iwlco-ropeated  assurances  of  Premier  Churchill  that  the  "British 
Fleet  would  In  no  event  be  surrendered  or  sunk,  but  would  be  sent 
overseas  for  the  defense  of  other  parts  of  the  empire." 

Great  emergencies  call  for  courageous  action.  In  the  present 
emergen'-y  the  two  great  English -speaking  democracies,  one  flghtlnj 
for  lU  very  existence,  tiie  other  girding  lu  loin-  for  the  defense  of  a 
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bemlsphere.  have  shown  that  they  pofseas  the  requisite  vigor,  forr- 
sight,  and  determination  to  act  boldly  and  promptly.  The  position 
of  each  In  lU  respective  sphere  ot  action  had  been  nuUbly 
strengthened. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  September  4,  1940] 

LONG-RANGE    VALtTZ 

The  North  and  South  Atlantic  air  and  naval  bases  will  certainly 
be  of  great  loiiB-range  value  to  ub.  We  pick  up  some  extremely 
vaUiable  leased  property  by  this  deal — valuable  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  that  is;  In  the  world  of  today  strategically  valuable 
property  Is  about  the  most  valuable  property  a  nation  can  have. 

The  Islnnd  of  Newfoundland  (42  000  square  mllefi:  population, 
300  000)  !.«*  Great  Britain's  oldest  colony,  having  been  discovered  by 
John  Cabot  in  1497.  only  5  years  after  Columbus  discovered  America. 
It  t«  by  way  of  be:ng  a  larue  and  effective  ccrk.  militarily,  for  the 
St  Lawrence  River — and  the  St  Lftwrence  River  Is  a  logical  route 
for  some  would-be  invader  to  take  for  a  Jump  at  the  United  Sta.es' 
induirtrlal  heart  via  the  Hudson   Valley. 

Bermuda,  a  group  of  360  small  island.s  (20  Inhabited)  about  600 
miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  has  a  harbor  which  will  take  ships  up 
to  22000  tons  in  Its  inner  reaches.  Since  1934  Bermuda,  with  Ita 
excellent  naval  dockyard  facilities,  has  been  the  British  Navy's 
main   Atlantic   station. 

The  Bahamas  string  away  from  our  Florida  coast  toward  HaltL 
The  Windward  and  Leeward  Is'.ands  containing  the  above-men- 
tioned bases  at  Santa  Lucia  and  Antigua,  respectively,  are  part  of  the 
ring  of  Caribbean  ramparts  which  u  completed  by  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana. 

Actiui.sitlon  by  lease  of  these  strategic  points  means — If  we  take 
prompt  advantage  of  it  as  part  of  our  general  defense  program — 
that  our  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  defenses  should  be  pretty 
well  lined  up  against  the  ambitions  of  any  and  all  comers  from 
overseas. 

We  and  the  British,  or  maybe  Just  we.  might  be  wise  to  round 
cut  the  Job  by  seizing  Martinique  in  the  Caribbean  and  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  off  Newfoundland  from  the  French. 
^  As  for  the  Falkland  Islands.  stratei;lcally  valuable  BritLsh-owned 
group  in  the  South  Atlantic  off  the  lower  end  of  the  Argentine,  we 
can't  imagine  how  they  came  to  tie  ovcrlrokcd  In  this  50-destroyers 
deal.     Maybe  they're  in  reserve  for  the  next  deal. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  of  September  4,  1940] 

BASES  NEEDED  NOW 

"Time  Is  the  essence  "  And  in  terms  of  time  alone,  fortlQcation 
of  thotie  Island  bases  acquired  in  the  deal  with  Great  Britain  may 
well  prove,  as  President  Roosevelt  says,  the  most  Important  national- 
defense  action  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  such  fortiflcatlon  is  possible  within 
1  year.  Naval  construction  to  do  a  comparable  defense  Job  would 
take  from  4  to  5  years.  That  might  be  too  late.  Nothing  is  certain, 
but  1  year  as  against  4  or  5  may  mean  the  difference  between 
disaster  and  safety 

When  the  fortiflcatlon  Job  is  done,  the  air  fields  laid  out.  thfl 
underground  airdromes,  hangars,  and  machine  shops  constructed, 
and  supplies  laid  In,  a  national  Sigh-of-Relief  Week  should  be 
declared.     May  our  luck  hold  out? 

Col.  H  A.  Toulmln.  Jr.  one  of  the  experts.  de«crlt)ed  pictur- 
esquely what  Is  involved.  We  quote  him  again  "Na'iire  has  given 
us  a  wholt!  aeries  of  aircraft  carriers  in  the  form  of  these  Island*. 
No  fleet  of  an  invading  enemy  or  air  corps  would  b<«  In  a  position 
to  attack  th«  Untied  States  If  we  could  u«e  thU  chain  of  primary 
defexuea." 

To  Puerto  Rlcn.  Ouantanamo  Bay  and  thr  Virgin  litlandA.  huddled 
much  too  rlonrly  in  th«'  Caribbrnn.  l»  new  add^d  a  swetrp  of  dcfen«e 
trTTtt^ry  which  r«trnd«i  friitn  Canada  'o  0ottth  Ainerlca. 

"In  tbJ»  leriMf  inirrn»tional  »nv^'.'.,m."  tmy*  Brig.  0*n.  Oecnro 
V  Strong.  Ai«n«tant  Chief  v1  Staff  Unu>*d  Statc^i  Army,  "thr  ccuntry 
cannot  affcrd  to  wait  until  ttw  ci.tnpletton  cf  our  Atlantic  Na»-y, 
The  equivalent  of  that  Navy  can  be  secured  for  defence  purpose* 
Within  a  year." 

(Prom  tbc  Wuhlngton  Evening  SUr  of  September  4.  1340] 

CATS  AHE  PLUGGED 

The  l>«»e  facilities  granted  to  us  by  Britain  for  99  years  plug  what 
might  soon  become  dangerous  gaps  in  cur  defenses,  vast  undefended 
stretches  of  water  along  wh^it  have  bee:i  called  the  northi-rn  ar.d 
scuthem  highroads  of  invasion  In  the  past  these  deficiencies  In 
outposts  have  not  been  considered  vital,  for  wc  have  depended  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  friendly  British  Fleet  for  our  security  m  the 
Atlantic  But  if  that  fleet  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  even  if  it  should 
bo  driven  from  Its  bases  in  the  British  Isles,  our  safety  would  be 
put  In  gravest  Jeopardy 

A  study  cf  the  strategic  Impcr+ance  of  the  prospect ix-e  chain  of 
naval  and  air  bases  across  the  two-thousand -odd  miles  from  New- 
foundland to  British  Guiana,  on  the  South  .American  mainland,  v.Ul 
show  convincingly  how  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  President's  deal.  The  Monroe  E>octrine  takes 
on  new  fcrce.  for  it  will  be  implemented  ftor  the  first  time  since  Its 
promulgation  by  a  stationary  "ring  of  steel"  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
of  formidable  defensive  potentialities.  The  psychologica.1  effect  of 
the  very  existence  of  such  outer  defenses  should  be  considerable  In 


this  era  of  aggression  on  the  march,  of  dictators  looking  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 

The  propo.^^ed  bases  will  strengthen  our  Atlantic  defense  system 
in  its  weakest  points — the  northern  and  southern  flauk.s — and  will 
provide  a  frontal  outpost  at  Bermuda  of  Incalculable  value  in  an 
emergency,  both  as  a  listening  station  and  as  an  intermediate  sup- 
ply base  for  warships  and  for  planes.  The  Newfoundland  ba^e  site 
was  Inspected  recently  by  members  of  the  Joint  Canadian-American 
defense  board,  Tlie  vulnerability  of  Canada — and  hence  of  our 
northern  border — to  attack  by  way  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  has 
been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  since  the  invasion  of  Norway  by  the 
Nazis  Canadian  troops  have  occupied  Danish-controlled  Iceland 
for  protective  purposes,  but  If  Britain  fell.  Iceland  undoubtedly 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Canadians  Iceland  Is  a  step- 
ping stone  to  Greenland,  which,  in  turn,  is  only  a  short  Jump  to 
Canada.  Greenland  Tnust  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  it.s  Invasion  by  a  European  power  could  not  be 
countenanced  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  any  more  than  an  attack 
on  Canada  could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States  To  forestall 
such  a  threat  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  not  only  a  military 
understanding  with  Canada  regarding  Joint  defense,  such  as  the 
Joint  board  is  working  on  new.  but  that  we  should  have  in  the 
vicinity  for  our  own  self-protection  a  major  operating  base  for  fleet 
units  and  aircraft  Newfoundland  is  ideally  situated  for  this  pur- 
pose 

From  Newfoundland  the  new  defense  line  will  extend  southward 
to  Bermuda,  far  off  our  bulging  Atlantic  coast  line  It  was  indi- 
cated that  two  bases  would  be  established  in  Bermuda,  one  on  tho 
east  coEkst  and  another  en  the  Great  Bay.  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island.  If  Bermuda  should  be  captured  by  a  hostile  power,  bomb- 
ing planes  would  have  a  convenient  springboard  for  attacks  on  the 
populous  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  Both  Nevi-found- 
land  and  Bermuda  are  vital  to  the  defense  of  Canada,  and  the 
British  Government  probably  had  this  consideration  in  mind  in 
making  an  outright  gift  of  base  sites  in  those  locations. 

The  Bahamas  are  militarily  important  because  they  stand  guard 
over  the  Florida  Straits.  t>etween  Cuba  and  the  American  mainland. 
This  pasj-age  now  is  protected  by  a  military  .station  at  Key  West 
and  by  the  big  base  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba,  To  the  south  of  Cuba 
lies  Jamaica.  Bases  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  will  vastly  rein- 
force the  security  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  We  have  naval  and  air 
facilities  In  Puerto  Rico  and  'he  Virgin  Islands,  but  the  remainder 
Of  the  Lesser  Antilles  group,  bending  southward  to  Venezuela,  are 
now  virtually  unguarded  and  hence  very  inviting  to  an  aggressor 
with  an  eye  on  the  Panama  Canal  or  on  the  Vene2njelan  and  Co- 
lombian oil  field.s.  This  alarming  gap  in  the  Canal  defense  scheme 
will  be  closed  when  bases  are  set  up  in  Antigua.  St.  Lucia,  and 
Trinidad  and  on  the  coast  of  British  Guiana,  Antigua  is  less  than 
300  miles  southeast  of  the  Virgin  Islands  St  Lucia  is  about  500 
miles  t>elow  Antigua,  and  Trinidad  is  another  500  miles  to  tho 
south  and  close  to  the  Venezuelan  shore.  The  last  fortified  area  la 
the  great  chain  will  be  on  the  mainland.  In  British  Guiana, 

Other  links  may  be  added  to  this  chain  shortly  Mr  Rooeevelt 
indicated  that  negotiations  for  several  more  ba.-^es  are  under  way. 
The  United  States  could  use  profitably  an  air  base  In  Nova  Scotia. 
where  the  British  already  have  one.  A  base  In  Danish  Greenland 
would  be  worth  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  In  time  of  war  with  a 
European  foe.  Naval  stations  and  air  fields  are  needed  In  Central 
and  South  American  regions  close  to  the  Panama  Canal,  life  lino 
of  the  fleet  The  American  people  are  certain  to  view  with  satl.s- 
factlon  any  further  acquisitions  which  add  to  the  Imprognnblllty 
of   the  contlnen'   and   thtis  complicate   the  problem  cot^rontin*  • 


wouid-be  Invader, 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

Of    WAiiHINCirciN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


RADIO  TRANSCRIPTION  OF  HON.  KNLTE  HILL.  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUoviing  radio  transcription 
made  by  me: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  the  present  are  the  most  critical 
days  of  this  generation.  Only  twice  before  in  our  history-  have  our 
poople  faced  so  serlr-us  a  situation.  First,  during  the  Revolution, 
when  we  were  struggling  for  independence,  and  the  critical  years 
following  when  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  permanent  Federal 
Government  cut  of  our  13  Jealous  Colonies.  Again,  when  a  civil  war 
shook  the  foundations  of  this  Nation  and  threatened  to  forever 
shut  the  door  against  a  real  attempt  at  democracy. 

Today  the  world  is  aflame  vnih  war,  the  Four  Black  Horse- 
men, death,  disease,  famine,  and  pestilence  are  again  riding  with 
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chacs  In  their  wake,  and  even  the  Western  HemlFphere  Is  threat- 
ened with  disaster  At  such  a  time  it  is  the  duty  ol  all  elected 
servants  of  the  people  to  remain  at  their  posts  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  to  their  political  fortunes  In  the  past  few 
months  we  here  at  the  seat  of  our  Federal  Government  have  been 
building  up  an  adequate  defense  agamst  any  attack,  be  It  from 
Europe  or  A.«ia  We  have  no  desire  nor  intention  to  take  any 
part  whatsoever  in  wars  abroad  We  Joined  once  with  the  Allies  In 
an  attempt  t^^i  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  failed 
miserably.  So  much  so  that  dictatorship  stalks  abroad  in  Europe 
today,  waging  war  on  the  helpless,  and  the  specter  of  death,  di- 
sease, hunger,  and  hatred  hovers  over  a  once  prosperous  continent. 
We  here  In  America  must  make  this  Western  Hemisphere  safe 
for  democracy  so  that  It  will  be  a  starting  point  again  lor  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  v^hen  a  war-weary  and  insane  world  Is  again 
ready  to  walk  down  the  pathway  to  peace.  This  is  not  selflslmess — 
it  is  self-preservation  and  a  resulting  preservation  of  democracy. 

In  this  defense  program  it  Is  necessary  not  only  to  build  up  an 
army  and  a  navy  and  an  air  force  to  ward  off  any  threat  of  a  foreign 
Invasion,  but  It  Is  also  our  duty  to  so  solve  cur  own  economic  prob- 
lems as  to  make  this  country  a  real  democracy  where  all  who  seek 
employment  and  oppxirtunity  for  work  and  advancement  may  not 
be  denied  that  American  right;  where  our  youth,  coming  cut  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges,  may  not  find  their  ambition  to  serve  their 
country  and  their  fellow  men  frustrated  at  the  very  threshold  of 
life;  where  Justice  and  equity  and  fair  play  may  prevail;  and  where 
freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  of  religion,  and  of  peaceable  as.sembly 
may  always  be  maintained 

"To  this  end  if  wc  in  Congress  conscript  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
our  land  to  leave  their  accustomed  duties  and  make  the  sacrifice 
of  serving  their  country  for  nominal  wages,  and,  mayhap  to  risk 
their  lives  in  its  defense,  so  we  must  and  shall  conscript  the  indus- 
tries to  make  a  like  sacrifice  in  defense  of  the  country  which  pro- 
tects them  and  make  It  possible  for  them  to  survive. 

We  must  and  s-hall  refu.se  them  excess  profits  when  our  boys  are 
giving  to  the  utmost.  We  must,  and  shall  levy  a  heavy  tax  on 
tho^e  best  able  to  pay  (and  that  includes  tho.se  of  us  right  here  in 
Cor.gress),  so  that  we  may  pay  for  this  preparedness  program  as 
we  go 

A  definite  and  necessary  part  of  this  defense  program  Is  the  per- 
manent solution  of  our  unemployment  problem  IxH  it  not  be  said 
that  we  who  live  In  the  land  of  opportunity  shall  deny  anyone  seek- 
ing a  Job  the  ripht  to  work;  that  we  who  live  In  the  land  of 
abundance  .'^hall  permit  hunger  and  want  to  exist  in  our  great  cities 
and  even  In  the  countryside;  that  we  who  boast  of  our  genius 
and  inventiveness,  our  public  schools  and  colleges  our  great  labora- 
tories of  science  and  medicine,  art.  and  economics,  cannot  solve  the 
mo.-t  important  and  most  pressing  problems  of  a  democracy:  the 
common  good  of  all  cur  people.  We  can  do  this,  if  we  will,  and  we 
must.  If  we  purpose  to  continue  as  a  democracy  and  be  a  type  and 
a  guide  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

The  present  Is  no  time  for  petty  boasting  on  the  part  of  those  In 
authority  nor  for  carping  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
high  cfllce  Least  of  all.  is  there  any  Justiflratlon  for  either  party 
to  charge  the  opposite  party  with  un-Americani.-^m  or  the  attempt 
to  destroy  democracy  Alth.iugh  we  may  have  different  methods  of 
solving  these  problem."  we  are  all  sincere  In  our  efforts  We.  who  are 
for  the  time  being  acting  servants  of  the  American  people,  should 
earnestly  search  our  past  records  and  correct  any  errors  which 
inevitably  occur  where  something  is  really  d  )ne  and  accomplished 
On  the  other  hand  the  oppo.'.itlon  should  exercise  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  constructive  criticism  This,  again.  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy  Above  all.  we  should  and  must  unite  our  forces  against 
the  common  foe 

We.  y<iur  elected  cflWrlal^  rmprcttuUf  submit  that  performanre  1« 
hfttrr  than  prom!>*»  Our  record  U  open  for  public  Inspection. 
Can  the  name  be  Kaid  f  >r  !*ome  cf  our  opponent  ■«?  S-.me  even  have 
no  rfllctal  public  record  as  for  iruitancc.  th<»  Republican  candidate 
for  PrenJdent  and  the  Republican  cartdtdat^  for  Crngrr**  in  the 
Fourth  CcnifTe»»ional  Diinnct  The  Utter  proclaim*  v(x-ifrrotMly 
that  he  •*cur<d  by  hl»  very  acttire  campaign,  a  rai»e  in  the  Kpray 
ref.dtie  utterance  on  applet  How  can  a  mere  novice  in  public 
affair*  claim  credit  for  ^uch  an  accrrtnplushment?  All  of  you,  my 
listeners,  are  tnt«»lllgent  enough  U>  know  that  we  who  are  htre  on 
the  Job  through  our  experience  and  influential  contact*  secure  these 
important  benefits  That  it  is  we  who  through  our  ince««ant  ef- 
forts secured  the  adoption  of  the  food-stamp  plan  and  tther  good 
results  Far  rather  should  credit  be  given  to  the  many  civic  groups 
and  organizations  who  have  united  to  support  such  worth-while 
projects  and  are  cooperating  to  make  It  a  success 

Pr;mar>-  election  comes  next  Tuesday.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
here  in  the  United  States  we  still  have  the  free  ballot  to  express 
our  honest  conviction  and  choices — that  we  here  peaceably  abide  by 
the  will  cf  the  majority  expressed  at  the  polls  This  is  democracy 
in  action  and  no  Stalin  nor  Mussohni  nor  Hitler  shall  ever  be  able 
to  dfprive  us  of  this  Inalienable  right.  We  are  not  only  a  free 
people  but  vke  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  and  will  defend 
them  and  our  homes  and  institutions  from  any  and  all  attacks  from 
foreign  foes  Let  us  also  make  our  country  the  land  of  happy  home 
owners  and  cheerful  workers,  cf  busy  Industry  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture Then  there  can  be  no  fertile  field  for  subversive  "bms" 
from  within  cur  gates  This  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  our  defense 
program  as  an  army  and  navy  and  air  f.orc?  For  this  reason.  I 
repeat  It  Is  incumbent  on  us  to  remain  here  as  long  as  the  emer- 
gency lasts,  and  to  rationally  solve  the  many  pending  problems  that 
press   for    immediate   solution.     May   we.   each    and    all,   here    in 


Washington.  D  C  .  and  back  there  In  Washington  State,  see  clearly 
our  duties,  performing  them  to  the  best  ol  our  abilities  and  with 
full  faith  In  our  God.  in  our  fellow  men,  and  In  our  splendid 
democracy 

National  Defense  Materially  Strengthened  by 
Courageous  Act  of  President  Roosevelt 
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HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

Ol     OKL.^HOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  very  interest- 
ing and  informative  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
September  4,  1940: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  September  4,  1940) 

HISTORY    IN    THE    MAKING 

President  Roosevelt,  In  one  courageous  and  far-sighted  move,  has 
written  a  new  chapter  in  American  history — a  chapter  whose  full 
Implications  only  the  future  can  adequately  appraise.  But  the  Im- 
mediate benefits  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  In  which  we  ac- 
quire leases  to  eight  vitally  important  naval  and  air  bases  at 
strategic  points  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  In  ex- 
change for  50  over-age  destroyers,  are  obvious. 

The  base  facilities  granted  to  us  by  Britain  for  99  years  plug 
what  might  soon  become  dangerous  gaps  In  our  defenses,  vast  un- 
defended stretches  of  water  along  what  have  been  called  the 
northern  and  southern  high  roads  of  Invasion.  In  the  past  these 
deficiencies  in  outposts  have  not  been  considered  vital,  for  we  have 
depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  friendly  British  Fleet  for  our 
security  In  the  Atlantic  But  if  that  fleet  were  to  be  destroyed,  or 
even  if  it  should  be  driven  from  Its  bases  In  the  British  Lsles,  our 
safetv  would  be  put  in  gravest  jeopardy. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
President  and  the  BritLsh  Government,  then,  is  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  make  ourselves  strong  where  we  have  been  weak. 
According  to  Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  traded 
destroyers  are  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  this  country,  and,  In 
his  Judgment,  the  "total  defense"  of  the  United  States  will  be 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  If  Congress  grants  the 
funds  for  proper  development  of  the  new  bases. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  the  strong  probability 
that  we  also  stand  to  gain  in  security  from  the  uses  to  which 
Britain  will  put  the  destroyers  received  from  us.  If  these  old  but 
fetill  useful  fighting  ve.ssels  should  enable  the  British  to  stand  off 
the  German  assault,  our  security  will  be  assured  for  years  to  come. 
But  If  that  Is  not  to  be— If  Britain  Is  beaten  despite  this  assist- 
ance -the  newly  acquired  bases,  properly  developed,  will  be  more 
useful  to  us  In  resisting  aggresalon  from  acro«.s  the  Atlantic  ttian 
would  be  the  aging  destroyers.  And  it  is  not  Inconsistent  to  expect 
that  the*e  ship» — old  though  they  are-  will  give  a  gcK>d  account 
of  themjielves  in  convoy  or  combat  cperatkma.  under  the  desperate 
clrcum*tance»  prevailing  in  England;  that  If  they  should  be  loat 
in  action,  our  pot^-ntial  encmlea  will  be  pToportl<rtial«ly  weakened 
in  achi#^lng  their  de».truct»on. 

The  President  will  be  criticized  for  concluding  thU  averment 
with  the  BrttUh  through  u»e  of  hla  executive  powers  Instead  Ol 
through  the  more  formal  treaty  proceaa.  which  require*  ratifica- 
tion by  a  two-thirda  vote  of  the  Senate  It  is.  Indeed,  moat 
unfortunate  that  clrcumatancea  made  Inadvisable  the  tu>nxuil 
procedure  of  submission  of  the  plan  to  Congress  But  the  Presi- 
dent certainly  considered  that,  and  it  la  to  his  credit  that  he 
elected  to  assume  possible  political  penalties  in  order  to  pursue 
a  course  he  believed  to  be  right  rather  than  pass  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  decLsion  to  the  Senate,  where.  In  all  protm- 
bliity.  a  treaty  covering  the  same  matters  would  have  tteen  long 
delayed  If  not  defeated.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  this  instance.  ha«  taken 
a  long  look  into  the  future.  And.  In  the  Star's  opinion,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  a  turbulent  world  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  decision  he  has  made  and  acted  upon. 
A  study  of  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  prospective  chain  of 
naval  and  air  bases  across  the  two  thousand-odd  miles  from  New- 
foundland to  British  Guiana,  on  the  South  American  mainland, 
will  show  convincingly  how  the  security  of  the  Western  Henal- 
sphere  will  be  enhanced  by  the  President's  deal  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  takes  on  new  force,  for  It  will  be  implemented  for  the 
first  time  since  its  promulgation  by  a  stationary  "ring  of  steel"  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  formidable  defensive  potentialities.  The 
psychological  effect  of  the  very  existence  of  such  outer  defenses 
should  be  considerable  in  this  era  of  aggression  on  the  marcli,  of 
dictators  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
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The  proposed  bases  win  strpn«?then  our  Atlantic  defense  system 
In  Its  weakest  points — the  northern  and  aouthem  flanks^— and  will 
provide  a  frontal  outp«}St  at  Bermuda  of  Incalculable  value  In  an 
emergency,  both  aa  a  Ustenlng  station  and  as  an  intermediate  sup- 
ply base  for  warships  and  for  planes  The  Newfoundland  base  site 
was  Inspected  recently  by  members  of  the  Joint  Canadian-Ameri- 
can Def»'nse  Board.  The  vnilnerablllty  of  Canada— and  hence  of 
our  northern  border — to  attack  by  way  of  Iceland  and  Greenland 
has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  since  the  Invasion  of  Norway 
by  the  Nazis  Canadian  troop*  have  occupied  I>anlsh-controlled 
Iceland  for  protection  purposes,  but  If  Britain  fell.  Iceland  un- 
doubtedly would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Canadians.  Iceland 
Is  a  stepping  stone  to  Greenland,  which,  In  turn,  is  only  a  short 
Jump  to  Canada  Greenland  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  its  Invasion  by  a  European  power  could 
not  be  countenanced  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  any  more  than 
an  attack  on  Canada  could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States. 
To  forestall  such  a  threat  it  is  necessary  that  wc  should  have  not 
only  a  military  understanding  with  Canada  regarding  Joint  de- 
fense, such  as  the  Joint  board  Is  working  on  now.  but  that  we 
should  have  in  the  vicinity,  for  our  own  self-protection,  a  major 
operating  base  for  fleet  i^.nlts  and  aircraft  Newfoundland  is 
ideally   situated   for   this  purpoae. 

From  Newroundlarxl  the  new  defense  line  wUl  extend  southward 
to  Bermuda,  far  off  our  bulging  Atlantic  coast  line  It  was  indi- 
cated that  two  tMses  would  be  established  in  Bermuda,  one  on. 
the  east  coast  and  another  on  the  Great  Bay,  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  If  Bermuda  should  be  captured  by  a  hostile  power, 
bombing  planes  would  have  a  convenient  springboard  for  attacks 
on  the  populous  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Both  New- 
foundland and  Bermuda  are  vital  to  the  defense  of  Canada  and  the 
Br.tiih  Goveriuncnt  probably  had  this  consideration  in  mind  In 
making  an  outright  gift  of  base  sites  in  those  locations. 

The  Bahamas  are  militarily  important  because  they  stand  guard 
over  the  Florida  Straits,  between  Cuba  and  the  American  main- 
land This  passage  now  Is  protected  by  a  military  station  at  Key 
West  and  by  the  big  base  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba  To  the  south  of 
Cuba  lies  Jamaica  Bases  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  will  vastly 
reinforce  the  security  of  the  Greater  Antilles  We  have  naval  and 
air  facilities  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Lesser  Antilles  group,  bending  southward  to 
Venezuela,  are  now  virtually  unguarded  and  hence  very  inviting 
to  an  aggressor  with  an  eye  on  the  Panama  Canal  or  on  the 
Venezuelan  and  Colombian  oil  fields.  This  alarming  gap  In  the 
Canal  defense  scheme  will  be  closed  when  bases  arc  set  up  In 
Antigua.  Santa  Lucia,  and  Trinidad  and  on  the  coast  of  British 
Guiana  Antigua  Is  less  than  300  miles  southeast  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Santa  Lucia  Is  about  500  miles  below  Antigua,  and  Trinidad 
l."!  another  500  miles  to  the  south  and  close  to  the  Venezuelan  shore. 
The  last  fortified  area  In  the  great  dam  wll  be  on  the  mainland  side 
British  Guiana. 

Other  links  may  be  added  to  this  chain  shortly.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Indicated  that  negotiations  for  several  more  liases  are  under  way. 
The  United  States  could  use  profitably  an  air  base  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  British  already  have  one.  A  base  In  Danish  Greenland 
would  be  worth  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  In  time  of  war  with  a  Eu- 
ropean foe.  Naval  stations  and  air  fields  are  needed  In  Central 
and  South  American  regions  close  to  the  Panama  Canal,  life  line 
of  the  fleet.  The  Anierlcan  people  are  certain  to  view  with  satis- 
faction any  further  acqvilsltlons  which  add  to  the  Impregnability 
of  the  continent  and  thtis  complicate  the  problem  confronting  a 
would-be  invader. 

Por  legal  authority  to  consummate  the  exchange  of  destroyers 
for  bases  by  Executive  agreement,  the  President  relied  on  an  opinion 
by  Attorney  General  Jackson  upholding  his  authority  in  this  re- 
spect. In  brief.  Mr.  Jackson  held  that  the  President  derived  au- 
thority to  acquire  the  bases  by  Executive  agreement  from  both 
constitutional  and  statutory  sources,  the  constitutional  authority 
being  applicable  because  the  agreement  imposes  no  future  obliga- 
tions on  the  United  States,  but  merely  grants  the  privilege  of 
developing  the  bases  If  Congress  chooses  to  appropriate  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  more  controversial  matter  of  disposing  of  the  destroyers, 
the  Attorney  General  held  that  "the  right  of  the  President  to  dls- 
poae  of  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  unneeded  naval  material  finds 
clear  recognition  In  at  least  two  enactments  of  the  Congress  and  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt."  One  prohibitory  statute  that 
of  June  28.  1940.  was  eliminated  when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
certified  that  the  destroyers  were  not  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  another,  enacted  In  1917.  was  held  by  Mr. 
Jackson  to  be  applicable  only  to  armed  vessels  built  with  intent 
that   they  should  enter  the  service  of  a  belligerent. 

The  one  remaining  legalistic  argument  against  the  transfer — that 
It  would  be  m  violation  of  International  law  and  an  act  of  war — 
was  rejected  by  Mr  Jackson,  who  cited  authority  which  seemed 
clearly  to  support  his  position  on  this  point  Certainly,  to  a  lay- 
man, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  difference  between  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  a  di^troyer  to  a  belligerent  and  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  a  military  airplane  or  a  field  gun  to  the  same  belligerent  If 
the  turning  over  of  the  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  Is  an  act  of  war, 
then  we  have  already  committed  acts  of  war  In  the  past 

On  the  whole.  It  Is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  transfer 
of  the  destroyers  Is  not  an  act  of  war,  and  that  It  will  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  such  by  Germany,  who  went  to  much  greater  lengths 
on  her  own  account  in  the  Spanish  civil  conflict.    With  respect  to 


the  legality  of  the  transfer  by  Executive  a^rreement  rather  than  by 
treaty.  It  should  be  conceded,  perhaps,  that  Mr  Jackson  does  not 
make  out  an  unanswerable  case  It  Is  seldom  that  that  can  be 
done  in  any  legal  dispute  But  If  his  argiunents  In  suppwrt  of 
Mr  Roosevelt  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  at  least  strongly  per- 
suasive, and  those  who  contend  that  the  President  has  exceeded 
his  authority  have  not  as  yet  made  out  a  stronger  case  in  support  oC 
their  position. 

What's  Happening  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRED  BRADLEY  OP  BOCHIGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Michigan  Commercial 
Secretaries  Association,  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island, 
August  30.  1940: 

Mr  Toastmaster,  dlstlngtilshed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  bid 
you  good  evening.  I  am  Indeed  highly  honored  to  have  had  your 
cordial  Invitation  to  visit  with  you  for  a  few  hours  this  evening. 
I  hope  none  of  you  will  fall  asleep  After  all.  you  selected  this 
topic,  not  I. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  know  what  Individual  amon?  you  Is 
responsible  for  assigning  me  this  subject.  •What's  Happening  In 
Washington.  "  but  I  do  know  that  Harvey  Campt>ell  is  not  guilty. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  it  would  take  a  week  to  tell  you  all  that's 
happening  In  Washington  That  Is  If  any  of  us  actually  know 
everything  that's  happening.  Including  the  vuider-cover  stuff  In 
Washington  But  you  picked  the  subject,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  penalty.  After  all  I  must  remind  you  that  while  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  permit  Senators  to  talk  as  long  as  they  can 
stay  on  their  feet,  our  rules  in  the  House  limit  us  to  1  hour  on 
any  subject.  For  that  reason  some  of  us  aspire  to  be  Senators, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  try  an  experiment  on  you  tonight.  If  you 
will  bear  with  me.  I  will  talk  as  long  as  I  can  stay  on  my  feet. 
But  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  In  the  market  for  Sena- 
torial robes,  not  now  nor  In  the  future.  Yet  I  do  confess  to 
enjoying  my  work  In  the  House  and  I  have  great  admiration  for 
my  colleagues 

Now  you  have  asked  me  to  tell  you.  ""What's  Happening  In  Wash- 
ington "  Well  here  is  Just  one  little  item  in  which  you  secre- 
taries ought  to  be  very  much  Interested.  Whether  because  It's  an 
election  year,  or  whether  because  there  Is  a  war  in  Europe,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  continue  to  pile  bureaucrat  upon  bureau- 
crat— office  upon  office.  Our  Government  In  Washington  owns 
and  occupies  within  the  District  of  Columbia  blocks  upon  blocks 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  huge  office  buildings  In  this  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  past  4  months  Uncle  Sam's  local  rent  bill 
has  Jumped  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  per  year  Accord- 
ing to  Government  figures  we  learn  that  from  May  1  to  August 
1  the  total  leased  space  for  Government  offices  In  Washington 
Increased  by  almost  one-half  million  square  feet,  or  nearly 
10  acres.  In  that  same  period  the  annual  rentals  increased 
from  »3.866000  to  $4,393  000  And  so  we  now  find  ourselves  with 
over  21.000.000  square  feet  of  leased  office  space  or  approximately 
483  acres,  right  in  the  city  of  Washington  Itself.  We  pay  for 
that  space  approximately  $133  per  square  foot  per  year  Tliere- 
fore.  I  humbly  suggest  to  you  secretaries  that  you  should  atiree  with 
us  Republicans  who  advocate  decentralization  of  government. 
Woiildn't  It  he  fine  to  be  able  to  rent  Uncle  Sam  several  thoiisand 
feet  in  your  own  city  at  $1  33  per  square  foot?  Think  It  over. 
Now  to  get  back  to  the  subject  matter. 

Of  course  the  all-important  subject  In  Washington  today  Is  the 
war  and  what  we  may  or  may  not  do  about  It  War  brings  with  \* 
serious  propaganda  Wp.«hlngton  Is  flooded  with  It.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  Department  Is  supposed  to  register  every  foreign 
propaganda  ag^nt  or  agency  in  the  United  States.  Much  Crerman. 
Italian.  Japanese,  and  Chinese  propaganda  floods  our  cffices  dally. 
In  addition  to  that  we  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  propaganda  In  this 
entire  Nation  of  a  more  subtle  nature — that  by  word  of  mouth, 
through  th<»  press,  and  through  the  radio  and  motion  pictures. 
It's  the  old  story  of  the  World  War.  We  In  this  Nation  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  There  is  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
Congress  as  to  the  sv-mpathies  of  the  American  people  in  this  cur- 
rent war  They  are  overwhelmingly  pro- British  Llkewl5;o  in  Con- 
gress there  is  an  overwhelming  feeling  that  the  American  people 
are  determined  to  keep  out  of  active  participation  In  the  war — at 
least  we  feel  that  the  American  people  are  determined  that  Ameri- 
can blood  shall  not  be  shed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    We  are  told. 
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and  many  of  us  frel,  that  we  may  properly  aid  and  should  aid 
England  and  her  colonies  in  every  way  "short  of  war"  There  comes 
a  point,  however,  when  one  may  Justly  question  Just  how  close  he  Is 
approaching  the  precipice  over  which  one  more  stop  will  plunge  us 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflagration  Wc  must  be 
constantly  on  our  guard  lest  clever  propaganda  create  In  American 
public  sentiment  a  demand  for  that  last  unwise,  111 -conceived, 
fatal  step 

In  his  acceptance  speech  recently  Wendell  Willkle  ably  said — and 
I  quote  him-  "No  man  can  guarantee  to  maintain  p>eace.  Peace  is 
not  something  that  a  nation  can  achieve  by  itself.  It  also  depends 
upon  what  some  other  country  does. "  I  agree  very  much  with  that 
sentiment.  We  in  Wa.shlngton  charged  with  preserving  our  peace 
for  this  Nation  must  tieware  of  the  actions  of  all  nations — those 
presumed  to  be  friendly  as  well  as  those  presumed  to  be  unfriendly. 
An  incident  which  I  witnessed  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  is  illus- 
trative. Tlie  able  IVmocratlc  Senator  from  Montana.  Senator 
Wheeier.  told  about  a  conversation  he  had  in  his  office  for  several 
hours  with  a  very  prominent  British  statesman.  Sir  George  Palsh 

Sir  George,  incictentuliy.  explained  to  him  'hat  the  downfall  of 
France  had  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  French  black  colonial 
trocps.  upon  whom  they  counted  to  stem  the  German  advance  in 
the  front-line  trenches,  became  panicky  and  ran  before  the  dive 
bombers,  tanks,  .-ind  later,  the  loot  soldiers  armed  with  automatic 
rifles,  and  then  he  went  on  with  the  recital  of  such  a  serious  con- 
versation and  made  such  alarming  statements,  that  Senator  WHF.Ei.rR 
not  only  dictated  these  .statements  to  his  .secretary,  after  the  visitor 
had  left,  but  likewisf.-  immediately  discussed  them  with  several  of 
h;s  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sir  George  told  him  that  he  had 
been  sent  over  here  in  1916  by  the  British  Government,  officially,  to 
create  a  wave  of  sentiment  In  America  which  would  lead  us  into 
the  World  War.  He  made  this  statement,  and  I  quote  him  from 
the  CoNGRESsio.NAL  RECORD.  I  am  responsible  for  getting  this  coun- 
try into  the  last  war.  and  I  intend  to  get  It  Into  this  one  "  Senator 
Wheeler  ^aid  to  him.  and  I  quote  him.  "That  is  a  broad  statement." 
and  then  he  qualified  it  to  the  extent  of  saying.  •Well,  everything 
short  of  war  "  Sir  George  went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote  him  again, 
"I  am  over  here  now.  and  I  am  going  to  cross  the  United  Slates  on 
a  speaking  tour,  ai;d  I  am  going  to  get  this  country  into  this  war." 
When  S-nator  Wheeieu  told  him  that  he  did  not  believe  this  coun- 
try would  go  to  war,  he  said.  "Senator,  the  sentiment  in  this  country 
13  going  to  roll  up.  and  roll  up  like  the  ocean  waves  Regardless  of 
what  you  want,  you  will  be  forced  to  vote  for  It  " 

That,  gentlemen,  is  typical  of  some  of  the  propaganda  pressure 
we  are  up  against  Of  course.  Lord  Lothian,  the  Brlti.sh  Ambassador 
in  Washingtrn  was  very  quick  to  deny,  and  I  do  not  dispute  his 
denial,  that  Sir  George  Is  over  here  simply  as  a  private  citizen,  but 
I  do  say  to  you  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  that  gentleman,  and  others  of  his  kind, 
should  not  only  not  be  permitted  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
but  upon  disci  very  should  be  sent  t>ack  whence  they  came  as  fast 
as  we  can  get  them  on  the  first  boat  headed  eastward  America  has 
no  room  for  that  type  of  propagandist. 

■Yes;  war  is  the  all-important  topic  in  Washington  and.  Indeed,  In 
the  Nation  today  The  war  blinds  us  to  our  own  internal  difficul- 
ties. We  must  not  forget  that  the  greatest  defen.se  any  nation  can 
have  is  a  strong  Internal  economy.     We  must  have  Internal  unity. 

We  mu.=t  have  less  internal  hatred,  less  Internal  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  between  race  and  creed.  We  must  have  an  end 
of  class  hatred.  Above  all.  we  must  have  Internal  unity,  but  that 
does  not  call  for  unity  under  a  dictatorship  of  any  form. 

It  calls  for  our  traditional  form  of  vmity  under  our  republican 
form  of  povernment 

When  we  are  considering  this  very  important  question  of  re- 
armament and  preparedness  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  Internal 
weaknesses.  Tliese  must  be  eliminated,  because  therein  lies  our 
greatest  strength  against  enemies  from  within  or  enemies  from 
without.  Of  one  thing  we  must  be  certain,  and  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  face  that  fact  with  clear  heads.  When  this  war  ends. 
America  will  find  It-self  leading  a  different  life  We  are  faced  with  a 
different  economy  both  nationally  and  Internationally.  The  whole 
world  appears  to  be  in  the  process  of  change  and  unqviestlonably  we 
will  have  to  rearrange  our  national  economy  accordingly.  Just 
what  the  future  holds  In  store  for  us  no  one  can  accurately  predict 
at  this  moment.  It  Is,  however,  a  subject  In  which  you  secretaries 
of  chambers  of  commerce  must  of  necessity  be  as  vitally,  or  more 
vitally,  interested  than  the  average  person,  because  it  is  you  who  are. 
in  large  measure  charged  with  the  economic  welfare  of  your  own 
community.  If  you  are  fortunate,  and  your  town  is  pro.sperous,  your 
Job  is  safe  If  your  town  is  on  the  skids,  you  may  be  looking  for  a 
new  Job  You  are  very  much  like  the  coach  of  a  football  team.  If 
the  team  wins.  It's  a  great  team;  If  the  team,  loses,  it's  a  poor  coach. 
And.  therefore,  if  I  can  give  you  a  little  picture  of  the  international 
situation  as  it  looks  to  us  in' Washington  these  days  and  try  to  give 
you  some  of  my  own  forecasts  for  the  future,  possibly  Uiat  may  give 
you  some  thoughts  as  to  how  to  devise  new  plays  for  your  team 

Speaking  of  teams  and  teamwork.  I  am  reminded,  that  some  time 
ago.  over  my  radio  I  heard  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  in  our 
Government  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  were  a  team, 
and  that  teamwork  must  be  the  order  of  the  day  That  may  be  so 
over  the  radio,  and  maybe  It  makes  good  reading  In  newspapers, 
but  in  Washington  we  see  Utile  evidence  of  it.  Maybe  we  in  Con- 
gress are  too  stubborn,  like  Casey's  mule,  or  maybe  we  are  too 
dumb  and,  therefore.  Incapable  of  being  taken  Into  the  confidence 
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of  the  driver.  In  any  event  It  has  lately  become  necessary  for  us 
to  await  the  news  reports  from  foreign  correspondents  to  learn 
what  International  agreements  are  being  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  we  recently  heard  a  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  offering  to  trade  some  50  old  destroyers 
to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  99-year  leases  on  air  and  naval 
bases  In  British  possessions  In  this  hemisphere.  When  questioned 
about  It.  the  President  replied  rather  irritably  but  very  flatly  and 
emphatically  that  the  reports  were  "Just  another  story."  And  yet. 
24  hours  later,  the  Chief  Executive  announced  the  negotiation  on 
British  bases  but  still  refused,  and  refused  again,  to  comment  on 
the  trading  of  American  destroyers. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Times  came  forward  with  an  edi- 
torial advocating  tiniversal  conscription.  Senator  Pepper  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  or  made  a  speech  about  it  Senator  Peppeh 
Is  generally  considered  the  "trial  balloon"  spokesman  for  the 
White  House  The  President  then  said  he  had  no  comments  to 
make  and  no  thoughts  about  the  question.  Just  a  week  ago.  Sen- 
ator James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York — now  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  eood  friend  of  mine — told  me  personally  that  the 
President  had  never  favored  conscription,  and  yet.  within  24  hours, 
the  President  came  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  demanded  that 
the  .Senate  act  promptly  and  put  through  the  conscription  bill 
immediately  and  that   to  do  otherwise  would   be  courting  disaster. 

Again  a  week  npo.  we  In  the  House  increased  the  lending  ca- 
pacity of  th^  Export-Import  Bank  one-half  billion  dollars  to 
make  loans  to  the  Latin-American  countries.  Now  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  but 
one  witness  was  permitted  to  be  called.  Jesse  Jones,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  R  F  C  Mr  Jones,  you  will  recall,  was  a  Hoover 
appointee  when  the  R  F  C  was  first  organized  He  has  made 
a  very  enviable  record  He  has  been  quite  properly  called  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  most  astute  bankers  in  th?  Nation  His 
record  has  been  quite  remarkable.  And.  therefore,  when  he  asks 
for  more  money,  based  upon  that  record,  he  generally  has  very 
little  difficulty  getting  it.  although  sometimes  we  have  felt  that 
he  has  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  has  requested  addi- 
tional funds  Nevertheless  the  House  has  felt  that  when  Jones 
h.^d  money  to  lend,  or  "spleiid  "  as  we  call  It.  we  had  a  reason- 
able chance  of  expecting  the  loans  to  be  well  supervised  and  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  collection.  What  that  much  money  in 
other,  and  perhaps  irresponsible,  hands  might  cost  the  taxpayers 
has  always  disturbed  us  And  hence,  the  committee  members 
have  always  endeavored  to  have  other  witnesses  called  to  sub- 
stantiate Mr  Jones'  requests  In  this  last  instance,  because  of 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Hull  may  possibly  have  made  some  com- 
mitments at  the  recent  Hataana  conference,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee — ably  led  by  two 
of  my  Michigan  colleagues.  Jesse  Wolcott.  of  Port  Huron,  and 
Fred  Crawford,  of  Saginaw,  demanded  that  Under  Secretary  Welles 
or  someone  from  the  State  Department  be  asked  to  testify. 
Majority  members  of  the  committee,  however,  denied  this  privi- 
lege and.  consequently,  the  bill  was  rushed  through  and  the  funds 
voted  by  the  House. 

We  were  rather  surprised  then  to  learn  on  Saturday,  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  that  Harry  Hopkins  had  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce^he  should  have  resigned  months  ago — and  who.  above  all, 
was  to  be  offered  his  post  but  Mr  Jesse  Jones.  Of  course,  the 
President  has  suggested  that  Mr  Jones  occupy  both  duties,  that 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  watchdog  of  the  R  PC  Whether 
or  not  the  Congress  will  permit  this,  I  do  not  know  But  If  It  does, 
most  assuredly  he  will  be  unable  to  personally  supt^rvlse  R  P  C. 
loans  as  closely  as  he  has  In  the  past  To  handle  both  of  these 
tremcndous'y  Important  Jobs.  I  fear  will  sooner  or  later  result  fatally 
for  him  Repnrdles.'-  of  that,  this  Export-Import  Bank  bill  only 
frot  by  the  House  by  less  than  40  votes,  and  I  know  Just  as  well  as 
I'm  standing  here  that  had  It  not  been  thought  by  minority  r.nd 
majority  Members  as  well  that  these  loans  would  be  personally 
supervised  by  Jesse  Jones  that  that  money  would  never  have  been 
voted,  because  In  my  opinion- — and  in  the  opinion  of  144  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  who  voted  against  that  measure — it  is  laden  with 
djrnamlte  and  fraught  with  no  end  of  possibilities  for  danger  to  this 
Nation. 

For  Instance,  we  were  told  by  Its  proponents  that  these  loans 
would  b«;  made  to  the  rations,  or  the  banks  or  Individuals  thereof, 
In  Latin  Amorlca  and  In  Canada  If  In  Canada,  a-s  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  Is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Johnson  Act,  which  18 
still  upon  our  books,  as  well  as  our  Neutrality  Act. 

We  were  told  that  some  of  this  money  would  go  to  Latin  America 
to  purchase  agricultural  6tirplusc'& — which  they  have  In  abundance — 
In  order  to  aid  England  In  her  blockade  of  Germany  and  prevent 
the  central  powers  from  purchasing  these  surpluses  to  feed  their 
own  nations  and  the  occupied  nations.  Then  some  of  the  money 
will  be  loaned  to  buy  American  agricultural  equipment  to  help  im- 
prove their  farming  methods  and  Indeed  some  of  It  Is  perhaps 
scheduled  to  go  into  some  farm-subsidy  program  for  South  America 
to  create  additional  siu^pluses  which  must  either  fiow  Into  European 
markets  after  the  war  or  Into  American  markets — in  either  case 
in  direct  competition  with  our  already  tremendous  agricultural 
surpluses  In  this  country  And  so  while  we  pay  our  farmers  to  kiU 
little  piggiee.  to  plow  under  crops,  and  we  subsidize  oiir  own  sur- 
pluses, we  again  reach  Into  the  taxpayer's  pocket  and  send  more 
money  Into  South  America  to  create  more  surpluses  In  the  world 
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market  In  which  we  ourselves  are  playing  a  pathetic  part  at  this 
mcment 

Then  we  were  told  that  some  of  thLs  money  would  go  Into  the 
construction  of  huge  industrial  plants  and  In  the  exploitation  of 
wonderful  Iron  mines,  ore  deposits,  etc  .  in  Latin  America.  Now 
consider  the  menace  In  all  this  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the 
wage  scale  and.  therefore,  the  standard  of  livmg  In  Latin  America 
18  very  much  lower  than  In  the  United  States.  There  Is  nothing 
In  thi.s  bill  which  would  prohibit  our  own  American  citizens  from 
borrowing  this  money  and  operating  those  plants  in  Latin  America. 
Operating  on  the  lower-wai;e  scale  and  under  standards  of  living 
to  whirh  those  natives  are  accustomed — and  in  their  Ignorance  they 
know  no  better — it  certainly  takes  no  Solomon  to  see  that  your 
money  and  mine  can  conceivably  be  going  Into  Latin  America  to 
create  manufactured  articles  for  world  trade — indeed,  possibly  for 
trade  m  our  own  country— again  in  direct  competition  with  industry 
In  this  country  And  so  we  And  ourselves  In  this  •pickJemeni  '  as 
A:  dv  Brown  would  say. 

With  a  mountainous  and  rapidly  Increasing  national  debt  on  our 
hands,  and  a  heavy  defense  program  ahead  of  us.  both  of  which 
muB*  of  necessity  immediately  tremendously  increase  our  own 
taxes  and  therefore  our  cost  of  production,  endeavoring  to  keep  our 
own  heads  above  water,  nationally  and  internationally  on  the  one 
hard,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  money  out  of  our  own  empty 
pockets  to  subsidize  newly  formed  Industries  in  Latin  America  to 
directly  compete  with  our  own  industries  within  our  continental 
Ixardcrs 

And  that's  not  all.  Private  American  capital  has  been  Invested 
abroad  for  many  years  A."!  a  matter  of  fact  one  and  three-quarter 
blllioi»  of  it  has  been  invested  in  Latin  America,  of  which  some  cne 
and  one-quarter  bill'.cn-*  is  still  In  default — both  in  principal  and 
interest  Many  times  in  past  >ears.  our  Government  has  been 
asked  -and  has- -s'-nt  our  armed  forces  to  protect  our  foreurn  in- 
vestments. Our  marines  have  done  yecman  duty  in  that  service. 
In  fact  it  has  bei-n  their  principal  duty  In  some  other  instances. 
we  have  not  yielded  to  that  investment -banker  pressure  and  have 
seen  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  property  expropriated  as 
recently  in  Mexico  and  In  Bolivia;  two  countries  for  which  these 
loans  are  presently   intended 

Now  to  carry  the  picture  a  bit  further  In  the  recent  pan- 
American  conferences,  it  was  aereed  not  only  that  we  would  under- 
take the  defense  of  the  Western  Hem:epliere— the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere — but  also  that  any  nation  could  take  such  steps  as  it 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  invasion,  or  to  put  down  the  threat 
of  invasion,  or  to  protect  its  own  interests 

Now  we  have  long  known  cf  a  tremendous  infiltration  of  Germans 
and  Japanese  into  Scuth  America  We  Just  recently  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  and  use 
them  outside  of  the  continental  United  States.  I  ask  you.  then,  is 
there  not  the  possibility  that  we  might  very  shortly  be  expected  to 
send  a  military  force  to  police  part  or  all  of  Latin  America?  Ii  so, 
do  you  suppose  that  those  nations  are  going  to  feel  any  mere 
friendly  toward  us  than  they  do  now?  We  are  told  that  they  are 
democracies.  There's  at)out  as  much  democracy  In  most  cf  those 
countries  as  there  Is  In  Chicago  or  Jersey  City.  Instead,  by  reason 
of  the  very  Ignorance  of  the  mlllicns  cf  peons  living  in  those  coun- 
tries, they  have  of  necessity,  m  fact,  been  autocracies  throughout 
the  years. 

Oh.  yes:  we  were  told  that  those  leans  were  necessary  to  build  up 
goud  w'.ll  In  order  to  obtain  naval  and  air  bases  I  was  down  In 
Panama  last  winter  and  I  discussed  this  very  subject  at  length  with 
our  high  Army  cfHclals  in  the  Canal  Zone.  They  told  me  that  we 
could  have  all  cf  the  air  babies  we  wanted  in  any  cf  those  Central 
American  countries  in  almost  any  strategic  location  we  demanded, 
because  they  themselves  realize  that  to  keep  from  being  totally 
overrun  by  any  of  the  European  nations  they  had  to  lock  f^rst  to 
Uncle  Sam  as  the  big  brother  to  defend  them  in  time  cf  trouble. 
But  1  want  ycu  gentlemen  to  think  over  that  Latin  Anierlcan  pic- 
ture In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  dynamite  from  the  word  "go  " 
!<;  th^re  no  other  mefhod  we  knew  of  cbtainirg  good  v.ill  in  this 
Nation  but  the  spendthrift  method  of  a  "gocd  time  Charlie"?  After 
all.  gentlen\en.  m  my  opinion,  real,  sincere  Iriend^hip  is  never  for 
sale. 

New  I  want  to  go  Into  th?  hi;:hly  controversial  subject  of  com- 
pulsory tralnlrg  as  opposed  to  voluntary  enlistment  And  I  want  to 
summarize  if  1  can  for  you  some  of  the  arguments  that  are  being 
used  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  by  way  of 
background  mav  I  sav  this  We  have  at  present  under  arm.s  in  this 
Nation  nearly  "l.OOOOOO  men  Our  Army  has  at  present  303  000 
officers  and  men  Recruits  are  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  30.000  per 
month  and  the  goal  Is  set  at  375.000  The  National  Guard  wnth 
237  COO  men  at  the  present  time  Is  up  to  Its  authorized  strength. 
Otir  Navy  which  now  has  a  total  of  154.516.  and  which  accepted 
9  083  recruits  in  July,  has  an  authorized  strength  of  170.000  men. 
The  marines  are  almost  at  their  authorized  strength  of  32  000.  al- 
though th?y  recruited  7.200  durin?  July  Wo  have  in  the  Naval 
I{o<^erve  over  40,000  and  in  the  Murine  Reserve  over  15000  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  120.000  Army  Reserve  cfHcers  and  17.500 
Enlisted  Reserves.  Therefore,  by  the  1st  of  October — whether  the 
conscription  bill  passes  or  not — we  should  have  under  arms  in  this 
country  over   1.000  000  men 

It  is  now  proposed  to  reRlster  all  men  between  21  and  31  to  a 
total  of  abotit  12.000000  men  and  to  select  therefrom  by  January 
1,  IMl.  approximately  100  000  men  presumably  for  1  year  s  training. 


The  Army  General  Staff  now  estimates  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  it  will  require  at  lea-st  100.000 
men  to  garrison  the  outposts  in  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico. 
Philippines,  and  Canal  Zone;  another  50.000  men  for  harbor  defense 
to  protect  naval  and  airplane  bai-es  on  American  shores  Because 
of  the  importance  of  aircraft  and  defense,  the  Army  now  believes 
this  country  must  have  an  air  force  of  150000  men.  And  to 
back  up  all  of  these  outpo.sts.  it  is  felt  that  an  expeditionary  force 
of  at  least  800.000  men  should  be  subject  to  immediate  mobiliza- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Army  feels  that  It  should  have  1.500.000 
trained  troops  under  arras  or  subject  to  Immediate  call  in  order 
to  adequately  make  eood  on  recent  commitments  to  defend  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Now  that  is  all  well  and  good,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  their  word  for  it.  Meanwhile,  we  must  not 
blame  General  Marshall  nor  the  General  Stiitl  for  stating,  as  they 
have  manv  times  previously,  that  a  standing  army  of  350.000  Is 
sufficient  to  protect  this  country  and  our  own  possessions.  If 
the  President  and  the  State  Department  decide  that  the  entire 
hemisphere  is  now  the  United  States,  that  is  a  horse  of  a  different 
color. 

Now.  when  we  talk  about  conscription,  and  an  army  to  he 
trained  for  a  l-vear  period,  many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  it  means  we  will  put  these  boys  Into  training  camps  and 
under  Some  forced  draft  method  of  training  as  we  did  in  the 
earlv  days  of  the  World  War      This  l-s  not  the  present  program. 

We  have  not  the  commissioned  nor  noncommissioned  cfUcer 
personnel  iru-the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  or  Rest-rve  Corps 
sufficiently  trained  in  modern  warfare  to  handle  an  army  of 
400.000  trainees,  as  a  separate  group.  Consequently,  as  fast  as 
these  boys  are  taken  into  the  service,  they  will  be  assigned  to 
regular  units  of  the  Army  or  National  Guard  to  bring  their  integral 
units  up  to  full  wartime  strength  and  they  will  be  trained  along 
with  the  sea.soned  troops  wherever  they  happen  to  be  stationed, 
be  It  Port  Custer.  Fort  Brady,  the  Philippines,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Alaska,  or  perhaps  in  Bolivia  Theirs  will  be  a  selective  service- 
so  far  as  I  can  tell — onlv  in  that  they  will  be  inducted  for  orry 
1  year  of  training  and  at  the  regular  Army  base  pay  of  $21  per 
month.  On  the  ether  hand.  200  000  boys  will  remain  home  in  the 
C  C  C  camps,  undergoing  no  military  training,  but  still  enjoying 
the  same  clothing,  the  same  or  better  food,  and  probably  far  bet- 
ter heat,  comfort,  and  sanitation,  while  drawing  down  a  base  pay 
of  $30  per  month,  and  enlisted  for  only  a  period  of  3  months  with 
the  privilege  of  reenlisting  for  another  3  cr  6  months  This  latter 
thought.  It  strikes  me,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  stronuest  arguments 
the  opponents  of  this  measure  have  when  they  say  that  volun- 
tarv  enlistment  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

But  now  the  question  naturally  arises.  With  what  are  these  new 
troops  to  be  trained?  I  do  not  have  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
state  of  our  physical  unpreparedness.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  in  all  of  these  recent  war  games,  we  have  been  training 
our  men  with  antiquated  automobiles  with  a  sign  on  them  marked 
"Tanks. '■  with  machine  guns  that  were  a  piece  of  stovepipe  stuck 
Into  a  board,  antitank  guns  that  were  a  piece  of  2-inch  gas  pipe 
mounted  on  a  tin  plate  and  on  bicycle  wheels 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of  those  distressing  pictures,  but 
let's  get  down  to  a  few  cold  facts  and  figures  while  we  are  con- 
sidering this  problem  of  conscripting  the  youth  of  America  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  News  of  last  week  we  then  had  this 
on  hand:  A  one-ocean  Navy  of  399  warships,  5.500  airplanes  for  all 
branches  of  the  service,  of  which  much  le.ss  than  2.000  are  reason- 
ably modern  fighting  craft.  Our  production  rate  wA  stated  at 
900  monthly.  Of  that,  however,  not  10  percent  is  going  Into  the 
armed  forces  of  this  Nation,  the  balance  going  to  England.  We  had 
500  light  tanks  with  the  remarkable  production  rate  of  3  per  day. 
We  had  52  000  Garand  rifles,  with  a  production  rate  of  250  per  day. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent  com- 
ment from  Europe  I  learned  that  what  terrified  the  Allies  over  in 
Prance  was  not  entirely  the  aircraft  or  tanks,  but  the  fact  that  every 
German  foot  soldier  earned  an  automatic  rifle  The  old  Spring- 
field apparently  is  not  much  more  valuable  today  against  a  modern 
foe  than  would  a  sawed-off  shotgun  be  against  a  gangster  with  a 
tommy  gun  In  short,  therefore,  we  now  have  arms  and  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  nature  for  an  army  of  300  000  men  What  are  the 
prospects?  By  Octoljer  of  this  year  we  will  be  producing  500  new 
G-.irand  rifles  dally  By  November  we  hope  to  produce  1.000  war 
planes  per  mo.nth  By  January  next  we  hope  to  step  this  up  to 
1.500  monthly  and  6  new  lisht  tanks  per  day.  By  Jtily  of  1941  we 
expect  to  have  1.000  new  Garand  rifles  per  day  and  1.500  tanks 
ready  And  by  August  we  will  have  critical  arms  and  equipment 
for  1  OCO.OOO  nien 

By  January  of  1942  we  hope  to  have  5.000  antiaircraft  guns  ready 
for  action,  and  in  July  1942,  If  England  doesn't  take  them  all.  we 
will  have  25.000  war  planes,  or  exactly  half  of  what  the  President 
mentioned  in  hi?  last  "fireside  chat."  And  so  It  goes,  until  we  find 
that  by  October  1943  we  will  have  our  50.000  war  planes  ready,  if 
enough  of  them  are  up  to  date,  and  we'll  have  complete  arms  and 
equipment  for  1  200  000  men.  whereas  the  Army  now  states  they 
need  1.500  000  men  ready  today  And  in  1946.  if  everything  goes 
well,  we  will  have  our  two-ocean  Navy  with  a  total  of  701  warships. 
And  so  I  rai.se  the  question  again.  With  what  equipment  are 
these  young  men  to  be  trained?  I  appreciate  that  it  can  be  argued 
they  can  receive  discipline,  become  physically  hardened,  and  still 
they  can  receive  some  actual  training  on  what  little  equipment  we 
have  today.     And  the  argtunent  Is  also  advanced,  what  good  is  the 
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equipment  without  men  tn  man  It?  Well.  In  answer  to  the  second 
argument.  I  dare  say  that  England  wishes  she  had  in  some  hidden 
warehouse  s«veral  thousand  airplanes  ready  for  pilots  right  at  this 
moment.  But  (n  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  take  these  men  into  the 
service,  as  we  are  doing  today,  before  we  have  the  equipment  with 
which  to  properly  train  them  we  may  be  killing  off  men  as  we  are 
doing  right  now  in  Texas  My  pilot  has  recenUy  returned  from 
Texas  He  spent  a  number  of  weeks  down  there  In  a  commercial 
atr  school  which  has  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  train 
f edgling  Army  pilots  in  planes  furnished  by  the  Army. 

He  was  takliig  these  txjys,  manv  of  whom.  If  you  please,  had 
never  seen  an  airplane  at  close  hand,  and  teaching  them  not  only 
the  rudlmenu  of  flying  but  aerobatics  as  well  He  was  teaching 
them  the  full  prescribed  Army  primary  training  course  The  air- 
planes that  he  w;is  using  weie  14-year-old  PT  1  Army  planes 
eqtiipped  with  J-6  motors,  long  outmoded,  and  with  a  flvlng 
speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  No  faster  than  any  of  these  little 
■putt-putts  "  that  you  see  around  any  of  our  airports  tliese  days 
with  4-cyllnder  40-horsepower  motors  in  them  In  order  to  do  a 
common  Immelmann  or  loop  with  these  planes  if  you  please  he 
had  to  teach  the  boys  to  roll  them  over  on  t.heir  back  and  dive 
them  straight  down  in  order  to  get  sufficient  momentum  to 
bring  them  up  into  a  loop  and  roll  out  on  the  top  in  an  Immel- 
mann turn  which  is  an  elementary  maneuver  for  escaping  an 
opponent  who  is  riding  on  your  tail.  Cracking  them  up?  Of 
course,  they're  crscklng  them  up  because  any  10-year-old  kid 
could  put  his  finger  right  through  the  wings  any  place  he 
chose  That  8  what  we're  doing  with  our  boys  right  today,  and 
yet  there  are  many  people  cryirjg  for  Immediate  conscription. 

Well,  the  opponents  to  conscription  have  many  additional  argu- 
ments Some  of  them  point  out  that  our  good  friends  to  the 
north,  up  here  in  Canada,  have  theoretically  at  least  been  at 
war  for  one  year  They  have  not  yet  resorted  to  conscription. 
I  understand  that  they  have  provided  for  registration  and  have 
provided  for  30-day  training,  under  some  form  of  selective 
service,  but  none  of  their  boys  are  required  to  serve  overseas 
except  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis.  Again  we  hear  this  argu- 
ment France  conscripted  6.000.000  men  and  had  them  under 
arms  at  the  time  she  capitulated  to  the  blitzkrieg. 

Did  cnn«rr1ptlon  save  Pr.incc?  In  fact,  we  learn  In  a  dispatch 
from  Elngland  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  like  General  DeGauUe. 
later  of  the  French  free  forces,  and  Polish  General  Sikorsky  that  a 
vhole  hfttion  may  be  mobilized  and  yet  lose  a  battle  They  have 
learned  en  the  Continent  that  the  old  theory  that  victory  is  achieved 
by  putting  the  greatest  number  of  men  In  one  place  at  one  time 
is  obsolete  The  moh!l;z;it!cn  of  Industry  Is  the  first  essential  in 
modern  warfare,  with  factories  In  isolated  regions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  can  maintain  a  cciistant  supply  of  air- 
planes, tai.ks.  antiaircraft  and  antitank  guns,  secret  weapons  to 
combat  secret  weapons,  and  prcpaganda  to  encounter  enemy-propa- 
ganda services  In  England  today  the  idea  Is  expressed  that  the 
aim  of  modern  warfare  is  to  gain  the  maxlmtmi  advantage  with  a 
minimum  e.\pendi;ure  of  manpower,  with  machines  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  And  they  advise  that  until  a  nation  grasps 
the  full  implications  of  this  new  theory  of  modern  warfare  Its  defeat 
is  certain 

The  Senate,  possibly  wisely,  had  this  theory  of  mobilization  of 
Industry  in  mind  when  on  Wednesday,  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  C9  to  16.  it  adopted  an  amendment  which  provides  for  the  con- 
scription cf  "any  existing  mauula*. turlng  plant  or  facility  necessary 
for  national  defen.se."  and  provided  by  order  cf  the  President  the 
Governnient  could  immediately  take  possession  of  such  industrial 
plants,  to  be  operated  either  by  Oovemment  personnel  or  by  con- 
tra'^t  with  private  arms 

The  Senate  has  finally  passed  the  conscription  bill  with  that 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  58  to  31,  Wednesday  night. 

Ln  addition  to  thU  conscription  of  Industry  the  major  provisions 
are.  as  yoj  know,  that  it  calls  for  registration  of  cur  manpower  from 
21  to  31  and  calls  for  Inducting  Into  the  service  lh«se  400.000  young 
men  They  are  limited  to  service  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  only. 
Likewise,  no  more  than  900,000  can  be  Inducted  into  training  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  at  one  time  With  those  that  we 
now  have  under  arms,  this  time,  at  least,  if  those  cards  are  In  the 
deck  that's  about  to  be  dealt,  we  will  have  tl'.e  manpower  under 
orders  ready  for  shipment  abroad  If  Sir  George  Paish's  "wavr  of 
enthusiasm  rolls  on  and  on  "  and  the  Congress  so  decrees,  but  we 
still  hare  to  find  otjt  with  what  these  boys  are  going  to  do  battle. 
We  in  the  Hou.«e  will  probably  start  wrestling  with  this  bill  next 
week  What  Its  fate  will  be  there,  or  In  what  manner  this  bill  may 
b?  chan^nd  In  the  Hou.se.  I  dare  not  predict  I  believe  it  will  have 
trugh  sleddlne  to  say  the  least  Nevertheless,  there  Is  this  much 
to  be  said  There  is  unquestionably  much  merit  In  the  argument 
that  after  all  if  it  is  honestly,  correctly,  and  sincerely  administered, 
conscription  Is  probably  the  most  democratic  way  to  raise  an  army. 
becaust>  everyone  should,  and  if  properly  administered  would,  be 
taken  Into  the  service  If  he  were  physically  fit  when  his  number 
came  up. 

If  conscription  doe.s  come  to  pass,  let  us  hope  that  the  question 
cf  exemption  will  be  handled  entirely  by  the  local  board  rather 
than  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington  subject  to  political  domination. 
Local  boards  proved  In  the  World  War,  In  most  Instances,  that 
they — because  of  their  contact  with  local  affairs — could  differen- 
tiate between  the  ccMiacientlous  objector  and  the  slacker.  In  our 
next  war  there  must  be  no  Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoils. 


Before  I  ca,et  my  vote  for  con.scrlptlon — or  against  it — I  want  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

1  Are  we  out  to  train  young  men  or  are  we  creating  a  standing 
army  of  over  a  million  men  for  an  Indefinite  period? 

2  Is  such  an  army  nece<^sary  today  before  we  have  eqtiipment 
and.  at  le«s-t.  adequate  housing"  facilities? 

3.  If  our  regular  enlistment  period  Is  3  vear*  at  a  $21  base  pay — 
why  not  try  out  1  year  at  $30  pay  as  in  the'c.  C  C  ? 

4  Where  are  these  boys  to  serve — In  pospesBlons  under  our  flag 
or  In  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere — or  elsewhere  In  the  World? 

5  What  is  our  irarmedlate  danger  of  invasion — if  not  Immediate 
Jtist  when?     Let  us  be  frank  about  that. 

6  Is  it  contemplated  that  we  will  go  now  or  later  to  Erngland's 
aid 

7.  By  what  authority  does  Sir  George  Patch  speak  when  he  say* 
he's  here  to  get  us  worked  up  into  war  fever  as  he  did  with 
England's  sanction  in  1916? 

But  remember  this,  when  you  conscript  the  manpower  and  indus- 
trial power  of  this  Nation,  you  will  next  conscript  the  wraith  of 
this  Nation,  and  when  you  conscript  all.  America  will  go  under  a 
military  dictatorship  And  liberties  once  lost  are  seldom  if  ever 
regained.  Believe  me.  you  have  not  heard  the  end  of  the  draft 
wealth  amendment  to  this  conscription  bill,  as  recently  pri  posed 
in  the  Senate  Tliat  Senate  rejection  came  only  on  a  technicality. 
At  least  two  moves  in  that  same  direction  are  still  to  be  made  It 
Is  expected  tn  Washincton  that  before  the  conscription  bill  is  passed 
In  tlie  House,  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  ngister  wealth  and 
property  Its  proponents  will  pmbably  avoid  any  taxation  pro- 
posal but  merely  ask  for  a  complete  survey  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  know  "who  has  it  and  where  It  is"  in  case  of  war  And, 
mark  my  word,  most  legislators  In  Washington,  if  they  voted  to 
conscript  the  youth  and  industry  of  this  Nation,  will  find  It  very 
difficult  to  cppcse  such  a  wealth-conscription  measure  It  is  also 
probable  that  after  the  conscription  bill  pa.sjses,  and  its  prrponents 
hope  that  It  will  be  disponed  of  before  the  excise-tax  bill  comes  up. 
It  Is  proposed  that  some  bill  to  conscript  property  will  be  tacked  on 
to  the  excise-profits  tax  in  the  S?nate.  Now.  what  brings  that 
about  specifically?  It  has  been  said  that  many  Industrial  corpo- 
rations are  ref vising  Army  and  Navy  orders  and  aircraft  orders  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  an  act  of  Congress  limited  profits  on  naval 
orders  to  8  percent.  But  it  is  principally  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  British  purchasing  mission  is  willing  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  for  war  materiel  than  that  offered  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  the  legislators  feel  that  the  public  is 
becrining  acquainted  with  thesp  facts  and  the  public  opposition 
to  the  conscription  of  youth  Is  demandir>g  that  adequate  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  force  the  industrial  giants  and  the  international 
bankers,  many  of  both  of  which  groups  they  feel  are  forcing  the 
issue  on  conscription,  to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden  rather 
than  the  mothers  and  youth  of  America  carrying  It  all 

Well  yesterday  this  tax  bill  was  piished  through  It  came  out 
under  a  rule  which  was  characterized  In  the  press  by  Chairman 
Sabath.  of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  the  most  vicious  gag  rule  upon 
winch  he  had  ever  voted  and  no  amendments  whatsoever  were 
permitted  from  the  fkxir.  We  were  given  but  2  hours  to  debate 
this  Important  measure  before  It  was  literally  Jammed  through. 
Essentially  it  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  Vlnson-Trnmmell  limi- 
tation of  profits  of  8  percent  on  aircraft  and  naval  orders  and 
permits  industry  to  amortize  plant  expansions  over  a  5-year  period. 
Consequently  when,  and  If,  this  passes  the  Senate  in  this  form, 
there  could  be  no  further  excuse  for  delaying  industrial  rearma- 
ment orders.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  c^stlmated  that  the  bill  will 
raliie  but  $300  000.000  this  year  and  perhaps  seven  liundred  million 
next  year  and  for  the  next  5  years  All  of  which  is  little  more 
than  a  drop  In  the  bucket  when  one  stops  to  con.slder  that  we 
have  already  authorized  some  fourteen  billions  as  the  first  expendi- 
tiire  for  rearmament. 

A.<?ide  from  that  argument,  and  with  reference  to  the  excess-profits 
tax  question  Let  me  quote  from  an  open  lett,er  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "When  the  hearings 
opened  3  weeks  ago,  we  were  assured  that  the  administration's 
objective  was  to  tax  excess  profits  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  another 
crop  of  war  millionaires  springing  up  Practically  all  are  in  favor  of 
that,  but  the  bill  finally  worked  out  by  the  Treasury  Department 
will  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  In  that  1936.  1937,  1938,  and  1939 
will  be  used  as  the  base  years  on  which  to  figure  normal  Income, 
That  would  be  fine  for  United  States  Steel.  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  American  Can.  and  many  other 
industrial  giants.  t»ll  of  whom  had  very  aati.sfactory  earnings  during 
the  depression  years,  but  It  Is  the  httle  fellow  who  earned  only  3 
cr  4  percent  that  will  be  hit  because  everything  he  makes  above 
those  levels  from  now  on  will  be  taxed  as  excess  profits  The  big 
fellows  would  hardly  be  touched  until  their  earnings  exceed  10  or 
13  percent.  •  •  •  The  International  banker  continues  to  have 
his  hooks  in  everything,  but  one  of  these  days  they  are  going  to  be 
pried  loose." 

And  so.  in  conclusion,  as  It  applies  to  you  gentlemen  tn  front 
of  me  here,  let  me  again  stress  the  fact  that  America  apparently 
faces  a  changed  world  economy  from  here  on.  We  must  face  the 
facU  squarely  and  lay  plans  as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  Issue.  As 
Wendell  WiUkie  recently  so  ably  said,  and  I  quote: 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  'toll  and  sweat.' 

"In  these  months  ahead  of  us.  every  mmn  who  works  In  this 
cotmtry — whether  he  works  with  his  hands  or  with  his  mind — will 
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have  to  work  a  little  harder.  Every  man  and  woman  will  feel  the 
burden  ot  taxes  Every  housewife  will  have  to  plan  a  little  more 
CArefully.  I  speak  plainly  because  you  must  not  be  deceived  about 
the  difficulties  of  the  future.  You  will  have  to  be  hard  of  muscle. 
clear  of  head,  brave  of  heart.      •      •      • 

The  only  soil  in  which  liberty  can  grow  Is  that  of  a  united 
people.  We  must  have  faith  that  the  welfare  of  one  Is  the  welfare 
cf  all  We  must  know  that  the  truth  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  expression  of  our  free  opinions,  without  fear  and  without 
rancor  We  must  acknowledge  that  all  are  equal  before  God  and 
before  the  law  And  we  must  learn  to  abhor  those  disruptive 
pre.'^sures.  whether  religiotis.  political,  or  economic,  that  the  enemies 
of   liberty   employ." 

And  so.  with  those  words  of  wisdom  from  a  truly  great  American. 
and  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  I  bid  you  goodnight. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORIH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL   FARMERS'   LT4ION 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union: 

\  nrrrvrn.  Coio  .  Aurrn<it   24.  1940. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress: 

The  officers  and  executive  board  of  the  National  Fanners  Union, 
convened  here  in  our  recular  quarterly  meeting,  reiterate  the  often- 
expressed  opposition  of  the  farmers  union  to  compulsory  military 
training  and*  to  the  conscription  of  our  young  men  in  time  of 
peace. 

We  favor  adequate  preparation  for  defense  and  stand  ready  to 
offer  our  lives  If  necessary  in  the  service  cf  our  country  and  in  the 
defense  of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  American  citizens  Because 
wo  value  our  lib«-rtlPs  und  our  country  s  welfare  so  highly  we  are 
opposed  to  any  measure  which  we  believe  would  tend  to  take  from 
us  those  liberties  which  we  are  ready  to  defend  with  our  lives  We 
and  millions  of  our  loval  American  fellow  citizens  believe  that  the 
p.ossage  of  the  Burke-Wadswcrth  bill  would  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  propagation  within  our  country  of  the  foreign  dictatorships 
against  the  introduction  of  which  from  the  outside  we  are  appro- 
priating billions  of  dollars. 

The  United  States  has  attained  its  greatness  without  the  use  oi 
compulsory  military  training  or  conscription  in  times  cf  peace. 
The  British  Empire  has  reached  the  height  of  its  power  largely 
depending  upon  a  volunteer  army  In  times  of  peace  and  many 
times  even  during  war  France,  with  one  of  the  largest,  and  ac- 
cording to  orthodox  standards  the  best-trained  conscripted  armies 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  lasted  only  a  very  short  time  against 
the  impact  cf  the  German  mechaivzed  forces.  There  is  no  in- 
herent advantage  in  introducing  conscription  for  the  militarv-  forces 
of  this  country  if  past  history  is  any  criterion 

Before  adopting  conscription  we  would  like  you  to  give  thorough 
con!^lrteratlcn  to  the  following  qxiestions: 

Why    not    modernize    our    Army    and    cur    voluntary    enlistment 

system? 
'  Why   not   liberalize  the  promotion   systen>   in   the  Army  so   any 
recruit   with    ability  could   climb   even    to    the   top   of    the    Army 
ladder? 

Why  not  do  away  with  the  undemocratic  advantages  given  the 
graduates  of  our  military  colleges? 

Why  not  provide  men  in  the  ranks  with  adequate  courses  to 
qualify  them  for  commissions  and  as  pilots,  instead  of  restricting 
^..-^commissions  and  pilot  training  so  largely  to  that  small  minority 
fortunate  enough  to  get  2  or  4  years  of  college  education,  on  the 
doubtful  theory  that  a  college  education  Is  necessary  and  desirable 
for  a  good  officer.  pUot.  or  ensign? 

Why  not  increase  pay  for  all  ranks  and  grades  to  equal  the  best 
pay  in  Industry  for  similar  skills? 

Why  not  require  all  present  officers  to  show  that  they  are  alert  to 
1940  methods  of  warfare,  and  not  so  fossilized  as  to  preclude  the 
recognition  of  a  new  age  and  new  methods^ 

Why  reject  volunteers  because  o'  slight  physical  defects,  when  we 
^  could   remedy    those   defect*   at    slight    governmental   expense   and 
beneflt  both  the  volunteer  and  the  country' 

Why  not  provide  in  the  Army  auxiliary  training  useful  in  civilian 
life  both  as  a  basis  for  better  mechanized  soldters  and  as  an  incen- 
tive for  enlistment  equal  to  that  which  is  inhe.-ent  In  service  In  the 
AU-  Corps  and  the  Navy.  wher«by  their  quotas  have  always  been 
more  than  filled? 


We  feel  that  our  Army  must  be  modernized,  its  enlistment  and 
promotion  system  rationalized  and  made  more  democratic  and  th° 
existing  law  providing  for  1-year  enlistments  enforced,  and  that  if 
these  steps  are  promptly  carried  cut  there  would  be  no  shortage  of 
desirable  volunteers.  We  repeat  again,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  adequate  preparations  for  defense,  but  we  believe  that 
under  a  liberalized  volunteer  system,  with  promotions  possible  for 
all  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  college  (or  West  Point) 
graduates,  there  will  be  as  many  volunteers  offer  then^selves  for 
military  service  as  it  Is  possible  for  cur  factories  to  equip  with  1941 
Implements  of  warfare,  and  mere  than  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
officers  to  properly  train  and  for  the  Army  to  properly  house.  May 
we  add  that  we  certainly  do  not  want  our  boys  crowded  into  un- 
sanitary and  iiii-ufficlent  barracks  with  aU  the  attendant  dangers  of 
epidemics. 

We  respectfully  request  you.  Senators  and  Representatives,  to  glvo 
this  proF>ositlon  your  most  careful  consideration  before  you  take  the 
first  step  toward  dictatorship  in  this  country  by  voting  for  com- 
pulsory military  training  and  service  in  time  of  peace. 

Stop,  reason,  consider  before  you  vote  In  favor  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill 

Most   respectfully   vours. 

Officers  and  Board  of  the  National  Farmers"  Union,  by  John 
Vesecky.  president.  Salina.  Kans  ;  H  G.  Keeney.  vice 
president.  Omaha.  Nebr  :  J  M.  Graves,  secretary-treas- 
urer Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Geo  A  Nelson,  chainnan. 
Board  of  Directors.  Milltown.  Wis.;  Tom  W  Cheek,  direc- 
tor. Oklahoma  City.  Okla  :  James  G.  Patton,  director. 
Denver.  Colo  :  Glenn  J.  Talbott.  director.  Jamestown, 
N.  Dak  ;  M.  F.  Dickinson,  "director.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Jeffersonian  Democrat  Says  "No"  to  "Boss**  Flynn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  Ti'RONE   ( PA  )    DAILY  HERALD 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  present  period 
of  world  unrr.^t.  people  state  their  opinions  in  a  sincere  and 
frank  manner. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  Honorable  William 
Robert  Fuoss.  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  a  noted  platform  orator  and  a 
close  student  of  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

Recently.  Mr.  Fuoss.  through  the  columns  of  the  Tyrone 
Daily  Herald,  disclosed  the  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween •Boss"  Flynn  and  himself  which  is  of  interest  to  every 
right-thinking   American  citizen. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 

AuctrsT  28,  1940. 
Mr    William  Robert  Fuoss, 

1003  Lincoln  Avenue.   Tyrone,  Pa. 
Mt   De.\r  Mr.   Fuoss:    Four   years  ago  yotir  efforts  did  much   to 
sweep    our    great    leader.    Franklin    D     Roosevelt,    Into    the    White 
House      This  year  the  cause  is  even  more  Inspiring.     America  needs 
Roosevelt. 

I  invite  you  again  to  carry  this  message  to  your  fellow  citizens. 
Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  sheet  for  the  speakers'  btireaj  and  send 
It  to  me. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwasb  J.  Pltnn,  Chairmatu 


Mr.  Fu:ss'  reply: 

Ttrovt.  Pa.,  September  2,  1940. 
Hon    Edwakd  J    Fltnn. 

Democratir  Chairman.  Hotel  Biltmore.  Neic  York  City 

Deak  Mr.  Flt.vn:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  Augu.st  28  in  which 
you  invite  me  to  serve  during  the  current  Presidential  campaign 
as  a  party  speaker      I  cannot  do  so. 

Like  thousands  of  Jeffersonian  Democrats  who  pride  them- 
selves in  their  political  independence.  1  would  remind,  at  the  out- 
set, that  I  approved  of  much  that  was  done  in  Mr  Roosevelt's  first 
term:  of  little  in  his  second  I  twice  voted  for  him.  but  I  shall  not 
do  so  a  third  time.  I  know  cf  no  good  or  sufficient  reason  for  any 
President  seeking  a  third  term  becnu  e  we  would  have  no  assur- 
ances, at  the  end  of  the  third  term,  that  his  highly  placed  work- 
ers. In  the  Federal  service,  would  not  stack  again  the  convention. 
ad  they  did  the  most  recent  one,  bringing  about  a  fourth  nomlna- 
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tlon  for  the  ambitious  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Once  pow-er  Is  had  it  Is 
rarely  surrendered  and  it  is  so  easy  to  increase  this  power  to  danger- 
ous dictatorial  proportions  on  the  too  flimsy  pretext  that  the  Execu- 
tive holds  a  mandate  from  the  people.  It  Is  not.  I  contend.  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  whole  people  to  encourage  the  building  of  a 
powerful  political  dynasty  wUhm  a  democracy.  Tins  is  fraught  with 
greater  danger  for  a  free  people  than  appears  on  the  surface  This 
Nation  is  not  bereft  cf  potential  leadership,  outbtundlnp  men  of 
Inherent  strength,  indomitable  courage,  and  great  vision  The 
Presidency,  moreover,  is  not  tlie  exclusive  private  property  of  any 
man  or  family,  no  matter  how  likable  the  man  or  splendid  the 
foniUy. 

Moreover,  it  Is  dlfHctilt  for  these  of  my  conviction  to  forget  the 
attempted  purge  of  Senators  by  Mr  Roosevelt,  elective  reprisenia- 
tives  cf  the  people  who  felt  it  within  their  right  to  exercise  that 
political  Independence  which  is  a  cherished  and  essential  element 
cf  democracy  We  ue«d  this  type  of  Senator.  There  are  already  too 
many  "rubber  stamps,"  You  may  not  have  detected  in  this  purge 
atternpt  the  sinister  design  cf  the  dictator,  but  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, one  such  m\-self.  did  detect  It  and  were  duly  alarmed  by  It 
These  attempt.s  were  despotic  and  undemocratic,  alien  to  our  form 
of  representative  p.ivernment  What  Is  the  more  1  c'ld  not  approve 
cf  the  highjacking  of  the  recent  convention,  for  I  recarded  this  as 
nonrcpresentatlve  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Wilson  Space  does  not  permit  of  an  enumeration  ol 
the  astonishing  Inridents  of  that  convention,  the  shabby  treatment 
of  the  venerable  Carter  Gla.ss  when  he  dared  place  In  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  bo  able  and  capable  a  Democrat  as  James  A 
Farley:  the  even  greater  disrespect,  if  possible,  shown  the  candi- 
dacy of  Senator  Mti  lard  Tydtngs.  cf  Maryland,  and  the  furtlier 
thought  that  Speaker  Bankhkad  m-as  virtually  obllped  to  forego  his 
commendable  Vice-Presidential  ambitions  for  no  reason  save  that 
llr,  Roosevelt  wanted  Mr   Wallace. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr  Wallace  attempts  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  iwues  of  thl«;  campaign.  Pear  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  thought  and  fact.  Mr.  Hitler's  supreme  Joy  is  not  in 
contemplation  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  November  as  Mr, 
Wallace  would  have  us  believe;  rather.  I  fancy  his  supreme  Joy  is 
In  the  knowlrdee  that  we  have  had  in  the  White  House,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Nary,  one  who,  assuredly  know- 
Uig  the  Inadequacy  of  our  defensive  establishment,  particularly 
our  poorly  equipped  Army,  persisted  in  giving  to  the  world  a  display 
of  the  weak  taunting  the  strong — the  spectacle  of  illy  prepared 
America  engaging  In  a  name-calling  word  battle  with  the  creatrr 
and  ruthless  manipulator  of  the  greatest,  most  modernized  war 
machine  the  world  has  known  With  what  weapons  were  we  to 
fight  Germany''     If  it  were  not  so  tragic  It  would  be  amusing 

I  sliall.  therefore,  support  Wendell  L  Willkle  in  November  He 
believes  In  Jeffersonian  principles  and  will  cling  to  them  after  his 
election. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William   Robtrt  Fuoss. 


Anti-Semitic  Groups  Circulate  False  Document 


I      REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

1  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  29,  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  mails 
are  being  extensively  vised  by  some  anti-Semitic  groups  in  this 
country  who  are  circulating  a  document  entitled  "Special 
Notice  To  All  Jews,"  in  which  they  call  upon  all  Jews  to  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  military  service.  I  want  my  colleagues  and 
the  country  to  know  definitely  that  this  document  is  an  out- 
right forgery,  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  stir  up  anti-Jewish 
hatred  throughout  this  country.  It  is  not  even  a  clever  piece 
of  work.  It  bears  the  alleged  signature  of  "Anti-Defamation 
League.  B.  B."  and  then  calls  upon  the  recipient  cf  the  letter 
to  repudiate  the  letter  itself.  It  urges  Jews  not  to  fight,  and 
yet  it  urges  the  draft  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the 
Jewish  Interest. 

In  other  words,  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  that  type  of  con- 
tradiction which  Mr,  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  have  made  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  type  cf  rea- 
soning which  has  become  familiar  to  Members  of  Congress 
through  publication  in  the  Congrissional  Record. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  call  it  to  your 
attention,  and  denounce  it  as  an  out-and-outright  asinine 
and  ridiculous  forgery. 


Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

Of  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


LETTER     FROM     MRS      ELIZABETH     H      MORROW,     OP     NORTH 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  from  a  mother, 
an  Alabama  mother  whom  I  know  very  well,  is  such  a  fine  and 
intelligent  expression  of  true  Americanism  that  I  feel  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  my  country. 

Municipal  Coitut  of  Birmihgham. 

Nosth  Bikmincham  Branch. 
North  Birmingham,  Ala  .  August   5,  1940. 
Hon.  Luther  Patrick, 

Wa-ihingtoyi.  D    C 
Dkar  Lutheh:   I   am   writing  you.  as  I  feel   that   every   American 
motlier  eliould.  to  express  my  sentiment  In  regEu-ds  to  ti»e  program 
for  training  our  young  people  for  defense  of  our  countrj-  and  our  way 
of  life. 

I  know  you  will  remember  your  contacts  with  me  suflSclently  to 
knew  I  have  taken  motherhood  very  seriously,  and  I  adore  my  boy 
but  am  willing  for  him  to  have  whatever  training  that  may  be 
necessary  for  his  welfare  and  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  wTltlng  you  this  Inlormatlon  because  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  protest  let  themselves  be  heard  from  but  we 
who  are  willing  are  not  letting  our  Representatives  know  our  feel- 
Uifjs  in   the  matter. 

I  al.so  favor  whrt  material  help  we  can  give  England  in  defending 
themselves,  as  It  not  only  helps  a  Christian  nation  but  help>s  defend 
America. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Elizabeth  H    Morrow. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 

Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  effort  made  under  the 
pressure  of  partisan  politics  to  reduce  the  appropriations  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  in  my  judgment,  would 
work  a  serious  detriment  not  only  to  the  people  who  have  been 
employed  on  the  many  projects  sponsored  by  the  W.  P,  A., 
but  also  to  the  program  of  national  defense  which  is  now 
under  way. 

The  criticisms  directed  against  the  W.  P.  A.  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  destructive  nature,  while  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial study  or  investigation  of  the  work  done  by  it  since  its 
inception  Indicates  millions  of  dollars  spent  without  a  taint 
of  scandal  and  other  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  constructive 
projects  which  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  W.  P.  A.  from  its  beginning  in  October  1932  has  con- 
structed thousands  of  miles  of  new  highways,  roads,  and 
streets;  thousands  of  bridges  of  practically  every  type  have 
been  erected  and  other  thousands  of  bridges  reconditioned. 
Drainage  devices,  such  as  culverts  to  prevent  erosion  and  sub- 
sequent failure  of  roadt>eds,  have  been  built  in  the  thousands. 
Landing  fields,  runways,  air  beacons,  aircraft  hangars,  and 
hangar  aprons,  in  addition,  have  been  built,  thus  aiding  the 
national  defense  and  making  air  travel  safer  and  more 
efiBcient. 

Almost  60.000  buildings  have  been  either  constructed  or 
renovated,  and  of  this  great  number  about  15,000  were  built 
entirely  by  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
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They  included  schools,  libraries,  recreational  buildings,  firc- 
hoUMS.  garagfs.  aircraft  hangars,  armories,  and  various  other 
buildings.  And  I  know  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  of 
the  institutional  buildings  erected  over  a  hundred  were  nev: 
hospital  buildings  of  sizes  ranging  from  those  of  10  or  20  btdj 
for  5mall  towns  and  rural  ccmmunities  to  hospital  groups  of 
a  thousand  or  more  b  ds  for  large  cities,  while  improvements 
were  made  in  1934  to  other  ho.spital  buildings. 

It  is  estimated  almost  2,000.000  acres  cf  irrigated  land? 
were  aflfected  by  the  reconditioning  of  miles  of  canals,  and 
fficilities  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  have  been  increased 
by  the  construction  of  fire  and  forest  trails. 

Many  projects  were  de.signed  solely  to  employ  women  and 
cthtr  persons  not  read.ly  adaptable  to  heavy  con.^truction 
work  and  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  producing  goods 
and  materials  for  distrnution  and  rendering  service  to  the 
needy.  Let  me  be  specific:  By  October  1.  1937.  women  workers 
on  sewing  projects  had  made  nearly  108.000  000  articles,  more 
than  85.000.000  of  which  were  garments.  Other  articles  pro- 
duced on  thej-e  projects  included  bed  clothing,  towels,  mat- 
tresses, rugs,  dressings,  and  hospital  supplies. 

Projects  devoted  to  the  distribution  to  needy  persons  of 
food  have  handled  up  to  60.000.000  quarts  of  milk  and  over  a 
half  billion  pounds  of  other  food  stuffs.  Workers  on  canning 
p! ejects  canned  45  000.000  pounds  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. E>art  of  which  the  workers  themselves  used — the  bal- 
ance being  distributed  amonK  needy  persons. 

Shoe  and  furniture  repair  projects  collected  worn  articles, 
repaired  6C0.000  pairs  of  shoes  and  over  700.000  piece  of  fur- 
niture which  were  subsequently  used  by  persons  on  relief. 

In  addition,  more  than  128.000.000  hot  lunches  were  pro- 
vided to  school  children  since  the  beginning  of  W.  P.  A. 
activities.  Over  700  nursing  schools  were  established  and 
blind  persons  received  over  a  million  pages  of  Braille  and 
over  40.000  Braille  m.aps.  while  over  18.000.000  bocks  were 
cataloged  for  existing  libraries  and  nearly  30.000.000  pubhc- 
schocl  library  bcoks  and  others  were  rebound  or  renovated. 

This  IS  not,  as  the  opponents  of  the  W.  P.  A.  would  have  you 
believe,  money  thrown  down  the  drain,  but  capital  assets 
created  by  the  money  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  which 
provided  employment  for  thousands,  aided  private  enter- 
prise, and  increased  national  wealth. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  every  attempt  to  reduce  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriations.  I  represent  a  heavy  industrialized 
district  that  requires  and  knows  the  benefits  of  W.  P.  A. 
work  as  much,  if  net  more,  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country  and  that  is  why  I  have  consistently  fought  every 
effort  to  reduce  expenditures  of  this  kind,  which  I  regard 
not  as  spending  but  as  the  creation  of  public  wealth  and 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  unemployed  for  the  purpose 
of  sc  doing. 

In  1939  I  supported  the  Casey  amendment  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  30-day  furlough  provision,  the  amend- 
ment which  provided  for  30-day  furloughs  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  after  18  months'  consecutive  employment.  This 
amendment  was  lost  but  I  still  feel  that  it  was  lost  because 
those  who  voted  against  it  have  never  stopped  to  realize  the 
tremendous  good  that  the  W.  P.  A.  has  done  and  is  doinc 
for  the  country.  For  how  can  it  be  reasonably  or  truth- 
fully said  that  the  dollars  spent  on  great  public  works,  the 
miles  of  new  highways,  the  new  public  buildings  and  schools 
and  the  hospitals,  were  ill  spent? 

In  addition  to  that,  it  kept  men  working  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  found  themselves  unemployed  because  of 
the  collapse  of  an  economic  system  in  which  their  overlord.^ 
had  placed  a  misguided  confidence.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  has  been  the  answer  to  unemployment,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  psychology,  the  attitude,  and  the  mental  outlook  of 
the  American  people  as  a  result  of  the  W.  P.  A.  is  a  whole  lot 
better  than  it  was  before  the  W.  P.  A.  cam.e  into  being. 

My  record  en  this  great  achievement  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration is  clear  and  I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  W.  P.  A.  as  long  as  they  are  needed, 
as  a  vote  for  the  continuation  of  an  administrative  method 
that  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  dole,  giving  mil- 
lioiis  of  Americans  not  only  in  my  district  but  in  every  con- 


gressional district  ihrcughout  this  country  useful  work  and, 
in  addition,  has  created  great  new  assets  to  the  public  wealth. 
As  I  have  said  before.  I  have  consistently  opposed  all  attempts 
to  reduce  appropriations  made  for  the  W.  P.  A.  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  I  have  briefly  stated  here 
today. 

Naval  Reserve  Aviation  Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ADMIRAL  J    H    TOWERS    CHIEF  OP  THE  BLTIEAT7 

OF  AERONAUTICS 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
a  provision  contained  In  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  15. 
1940  I  Public.  No.  635.  76th  Cong.».  the  Navy  Department 
appointed  a  board  known  as  the  Mason  beard  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  need,  for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
for  the  establishment  of  new  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base.s 
withm  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the 
necessity  for  the  practicability  of  expansion  of  those  bases 
now  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  Naval  Reserve  aviation  bases 
which  are  shown  on  the  attached  statement  from  Admiral 
John  H.  Towers.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  the 
board  has  recommended  the  immediate  construction  of  Naval 
Reserve  aviation  bases  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  New 
Orleans.  La.,  and  Dallas,  Tex. 

Navt   Dtpartmemt. 
BuR£.\u  OF  Aeronautics. 
Wash.n^on,  September  3.  1940. 
Subject:   Naval  Reserve  aviation  bases. 
1.  EScistlng  Naval  Reserve  aviation  ba.ses  are  as  lollcws: 
Squantum.  Mass  .   Brooklyn.   N    Y  .   Phthidelphia.   Pa  .  Anacostla. 
D.  C.  Miami.  Fid.  St    Louis.  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Kans  .  Chicago.  111.. 
Detroit.  Mich..  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash..  Oakland.  Calif.. 
Long  Beach.  Calif 

2  Present  plans  call  lor  the  Inunedlate  construction  of  bases  In 
the  vicinity  cf  Atlanta.  Ga  .  New  Orleans.  La  .  Dallas.  Tex 

J.  H.  Towers. 
Rear  Admiral   United  States   Sai-y,   Chic/  of  the  Bureau   of 
Aercmautics. 


Journalistic   Gossip   in   the   Congressional   Record 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTLHKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  5  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  Augtuit  5), 

1940 


LETTER   FROM   AMBASSADOR   BULLITT 


Ml.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark  Thomson  by  Ambas- 
sador Bulhtt  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  hor  to  him  regarding 
the  matter  involved  in  certain  articles  heretofore  inserted  in 
the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark  1  touch- 
ing Ambassador  Bullitt  s  speech  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with  that 
a  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  Mrs.  Thomson  will  write  Mr.  Bullitt,  or  a  letter  which 
I  will  write. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  the  letter  ought  to  be  presented 
when  it  is  written.    It  has  not  yet  been  vvTitten. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  if  Mrs.  Tliomson  does  not  wiite  Mr.  Bullitt  a 
letter.  I  will 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Schwartz  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objoction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky?   The  Chiiir  hears  none. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

AuGTJST  26.  1940. 
Mrs   GENmr\-x  Clark  Thomson. 

The  Ittrn-Tnbune.  New  Orleans,  La. 
My  Dear  Mrs  Thomson  :  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  let- 
ter of  August  22  I  appreciate  its  spirit  and  your  f<>elings  when  you 
write:  "I  have  more  sympathy  than  you  might  .suppose  with  your 
Irritation  at  what  jou  consider  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the-  press. 
My  father  was  long  in  public  life,  and  my  brother,  as  you  know.  Is 
now  in  the  St  aa.e  And  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  at  times 
be?n  greatly  Irked  by  published  criticism  of  them  which  I  thought 
unfair  " 

Your  father  was  certainly  mo.st  bitterly  and  unfairly  criticized, 
and  I  for  one  resented  the  unjust  criticisms  I  have  no  doubt  that 
your  brother  also  has  been  the  subject  of  unfair  rrlticl.sm  That  Is 
what  one  has  to  expect  In  public  life,  and  when  such  criticisms  are 
directed  at  me  I  try  to  rcmcmb.^r  that  an  es.senllal  part  cf  the  free 
political  life  of  this  Nation  Is  the  complete  freedom  of  the  p.ess  I 
would  rather  have  American  Journalists  free  to  write  what  they 
please,  however  unfairly  they  may  criticize  me,  than  the  slightest 
restriction  on  their  fret'^lom 

Personally.  I  have  be.n  the  subject  of  -so  many  stories  that  In 
one  way  or  another  were  inaccurate  that  I  have  given  vip  trying  to 
correct  stories  -eif>oclally  those  In  the  so-called  gossip  columns — 
unless  they  seem  to  affect  directly  the  public  Interest  I  believe, 
however,  that  v<.hen  an  article  Is  Inserted  in  the  Cohgrfssionai. 
Record  it  br<-rmfs  an  official  record  of  such  Importance  that  it  must 
be  ccrrecu^d  if  it  contains  rr.l.«:statcmentfi.  That  1.^  why  I  wrote  to 
your  brother  and  requested  him  to  have  my  corrections  of  your 
article  In  the  Congressional  Record  also  published  In  tlie  Record. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  calling  to  my  attention  an  allegation  cf 
which  I  was  unaware,  .since  1  was  absent  from  the  United  States 
when  It  was  made  I  shall  attempt  to  inform  you  with  regard  lo 
that  allegation,  a.^  weU  as  others  which  I  have  found  in  the  Record. 
1.  As  authority  for  ycur  fir-^t  statrmfnt  to  which  I  took  exception, 
you  give  an  article  la  the  Merry -Oo -Round  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Rotjert  S  Allen  As  I  Informed  you,  this  article  by  Pearson  and 
Allen  wa.s  totally  without  foundation  in  fact  With  regard  to  It. 
I  wrote  t;ie  foUrwlng  Irtter  to  Mr,  Pcafion; 

"Jtjlt  31.   1940 
•The  President  and  I  think  you  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  Informant  responsible  for  your  article  which  appeared   in  the 
Mondav  morning  papers  (July  29)  took  you  for  a  ride 

"Not  cnly  rtirt  I  not  rewrite  the  statement  criticizing  Soviet 
Russia's  seizure  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  but  also  I  did 
rot  even  discuss  this  matter  with  the  President  and  I  did  not 
know  that  such  a  .statement  was  to  be  made  The  .salient  points  of 
the  statement  were  read  to  the  President  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  over  the  telephone  when  I  was  out  swimming 

"The  statement  that  "the  State  Department  knows  no  more 
about  it  (Bullitt  s  last  days  in  Paris  and  Vichy)  than  the  Interviews 
which  its  Ambassador  gives  to  the  press.'  is  equally  remote  from 
the  truth 

•  On  my  arrival  In  Washington  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  attempted 
to  reach  "various  ranking  numbers  of  the  Department  of  State  i  nd 
was  able  to  And  the  political  adviser  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Horn- 
beck,  and  had  a  Icng  talk  with  him  before  going  to  the  White 
House  On  inv  return  to  Washington.  I  was  able  to  ste  immedi- 
atelv  the  counselor  to  the  Department,  the  political  adviser  to  the 
Secretary.  Mr  Dunn,  and  the  economic  adviaer,  Mr  Feis  I  found 
that  all  the  As.si.stant  Secretaxles  were  out  of  town  I  requested  an 
Interview  with  Mr.  Welles  but  his  engagement  book  was  filled  for 
Saturday 

•When  your  article  appeared,  therefore,  the  State  Department 
had  full  information  with  regard  to  my  views  on  the  situation  In 
France. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  your  fingers  crossed  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  infcrnmtlon  coming  from  the  source  that  gave  you 
this  tale.'' 

Upon  receipt  of  my  letter.  Mr.  Pearson  telephoned  to  me  and  said 
that  he  had  already  been  informed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Mr  Welles,  that  his  story  was  totally  wltKout  foundation 
in  fact.  He  added  that  he  regretted  greatly  that  he  had  pub- 
li£hed  It 

2  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  calling  to  my  attention  the 
statfments  by  Senator  Nte  In  the  Congeessional  Record  of  volume 
86  No  124  for  Friday.  June  21.  1940,  As  I  was  In  France  I  had 
never  seen  any  report  that  Indicated  that  such  statements  had 
been  made. 

The  first  statement  which  Senator  Nte  qtwted  Is  one  written  by 
a  newspaperman  statine  that:  ^         v. 

"It  is  already  known  that  Bullitt  promised  the  French  that   the 

United  States  would  get  into  the  war.  if  necessary,  to  defeat  Hitler,  • 

This  Is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  truth.    Both  before  the  present 

war  began  and  nfter  I  cons  stently  stated  to  the  French  that  the 

United  States  wouJd  net  enter  this  war. 

The  second  statement  bv  Senator  Nye  is  the  following: 
•All  individual  whom  1  fhall  under  no  circumstances  compromise 
came  to  my  cflice  ^nd  wrote  a  memorandtim.     I  could  not  doubt  this 
mail  for  one  minute     In  his  memorandum  he  said  'It  was  known 


that  Prance  might  definitely  give  In  within  10  days,  and  that  when 
It  did  the  Government  of  France  would  release  a  letter  from  Bullitt, 
written  on  orders  of  Rocsevolt.  to  Daladier.  dated  last  August  or 
September,  stating  the  full  support  of  the  United  States  If  It  went 
to  war  apalnst  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  Polish  incident,"  •' 

Tlie  assertion  In  this  anonvmous  memorandum  quoted  by  Senator 
Nyk  Is  totally  and  completely  untrue.  No  such  letter  was  ever 
written  by  me  to  anyone. 

The  anonymous  person  who  wTote  the  memorandum  for  Senator 
Nte  may  liave  done  so  in  good  faith,  or  not  In  good  faith,  but  his 
Rssertlcn  wns  without  th"  sllehtest  foundation  In  fact.  No  Bucb 
letter  exists,  but  many  documents  exist  which  prove  that  the  asser- 
tion in  the  anonymous  memorandum  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth 

3  You  quote  another  article  by  M^^ssrs  Alsop  and  Klntner  as 
your  authority  for  vour  statement  that.  '•He  actually  sat  In  the 
l^Yench  Cabinet  meetings," 

I  repeat  that  on  no  occasion  have  I  ever  "sat  In  the  French  Cab- 
inet meetings."  nor  have  I  ever  "sat  occasionally  £is  an  unofficial 
Cabinet    minister," 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  like  all  other  ambassadors.  In  carrying 
out  my  normal  duties  as  American  Ambassador  In  Paris,  I  con- 
ducted many  negotiations  with  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  equally  true  that  these  negotiations  were  Invariably 
conducted  on  both  sides  in  the  most  friendly  manner  But  there 
ts  a  vast  difference  between  sitting  officially  or  unofficially  as  a 
Cabinet  minister  and  mainUilnlng  negotiations  between  independ- 
ent governments  on  a  most  friendly  plane  I  think  that  you 
will  agiee  with  me  that  your  statement  that  I  "actually  sat  In  the 
French  Cabinet  meetings"  put.*  the  fact  that  our  relations  with 
the  French  Republic  were  most  friendly,  in  an  entirely  false  light. 

4  I  concur  most  heartily  In  your  profound  respect  for  the  pa- 
triotism. Intelligence,  and  integrity  of  Secretary  Hu'l.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  have  never  di.sobeyed  any  order  from  him.  and  that  our 
relations  are  most  Intimate  and  friendly  With  regard  to  the  matter 
to  which  you  refer — I  could  not,  of  course,  di.solx'v  an  order  which 
I  never  received.  Any  statement  in  any  newspaper  indicating  that 
I  did  receive  an  order  to  leave  Paris  was  untrue 

5  Pearson  and  Allen  are  also  given  as  authorities  for  your  state- 
ment: "Without  reporting  to  his  suppo.sed  chiefs  in  the  State  De- 
partment he  went  straight  to  the  President.  It  is  reported  that 
the  State  Department  is  still  as  much  In  the  dark  as  the  general 
public,  regardlnij  the  events  leading  to  and  surrounding  the  death 
of  the  French  Republic. ' 

The  ajuswcr  to  tliks  misstatement  is  given  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Pearson  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in  my  previous  letter  to  you, 

6  Another  article  by  Alsop  and  Kintner  Is  gi\cn  as  authority 
for  yoiu-  statement  with  regard  to  mv  urging  the  rcleas?  of  funds 
deposited  here  by  the  French  Republic,  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
have  never  urged  the  release  cf  the  funds  In  question.  I  may  add 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  are  In  entire  agreement 
on  this  matter. 

Before  receiving  your  suggstlon  that  I  should  take  up  these  mat- 
ters with  Mes.'-.rs.  Pearson  and  Al'.en.  and  Messrs.  A!s->p  and  Klntner, 
I  had  already  done  so.  not  only  by  my  letter  to  Mr,  Pearson  but 
also  by  per.sonal  conversations  with  Mr,  Pearson.  Mr  Allen,  and 
Mr  Alsop  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  now  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
them,  with  reeard  to  the  truth. 

It  Is.  of  course,  difficult  for  Journalists  attempting  to  give  "Inside 
Information"  from  Washington,  to  avoid  errors  They  arc  fre- 
quently misled  by  persons  who  have  some  ax  to  grind  and  pretend 
to  know  things  they  do  not  know.  I  think,  however,  that  it  Is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  In  question  do  their  best  to  be 
accurate 

In  the  Congressional  Record  I  find  al.so  a  reference  by  your 
bro'her.  Senator  Bennett  C^amp  Clark,  to  a  speech  of  mine  at 
Bordeaux  "Hiat  speech  was  correctly  reported  in  every  French 
newspaper  except  one  and  by  all  the  American  press  services  ex- 
cept one  The  French  Journalist  of  the  one  French  newspaper 
which  reported  my  speech  incorrectly  was  not  present  when  I 
spoke  He  did  not  take  the  trouble  either  to  listen  to  my  spxeech 
or  obtain  a  copy  of  it  Unfortunately,  he  happened  to  be  the  local 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  great  American  agencies  He  wrote  a 
sensational  and  utterly  untrue  story  which  can  be  compared  by 
anyone  intere.sted  with  the  text  of  the  speech  I  made,  which  was 
a  written  text  and  wa'^  reproduced  by  every  other  French  news- 
paper and  by  the  other  American  news  agencies.  The  agency  In 
question  later  withdrew  the  story,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  an 
affidavit  from  the  American  head  of  the  agency  In  question  in 
Paris  attesting  to  these  facts. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au-just  19,  1940.  there  is  another 
statement  which  merits  correction.  Senator  Wheeler  stated  with 
regard  to  myself:  "He  predicted  that  his  friend  Molotoff  would 
come  In  on  the  side  of  Britain  and  France.  When  talking  with 
Daladier  and  others  in  Prance,  he  constantly  talked  about  his 
■friend   Molotoff,'  " 

These  statements  are  the  exact  contrary  of  the  truth.  Throughout 
last  year  I  constantly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wculd  make  a  deal  with  Germany  and  would  not  come  in  on  the 
side  of  Britain  and  Pmnce.  This  may  be  proved  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  official  dcxruments.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  referred  to  "my 
friend  Molotcv  "  Molotov  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
aflalrs  when  I  was  Ambassador  to  the  Sivlet  Union,  and  I  knew  him 
so  slightly  that  during  my  entire  stay  In  the  Soviet  Union  I  had 
j    but  one  important  conversation  with  him. 

In  this  day  when  there  Is  a  threat  to  our  country,  I  feel  that  it  Is 
vitally  imp  irtar.t  that  all  leaders  cf  public  opinion  should  attempt 
to  stick  as  closely  to  fact  ae  possible  and,  in  their  dxflerences  of 
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opinion.   shrru!d  avoid   the   Imputation   of  low  motives.     This   Is   a    ' 
time  when  It  is  aftain  true  that  •il  we  don't  aU  hang  together,  we 
bhall  all  hang  separately  "  ' 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  It  Is  unwise  to  publish  articles  In  the 
CoNCBESsioNAL  Recokd  that  are  based  on  nothing  more  than  Joumal- 
t«t:c  gr>s.sip  But  s<]  long  as  corrections  also  are  published  In  the 
RgxrouD  there  Is  doubtless  little  harm  done. 

There  are  questions  of  the  utmost  gravity  to  our  country  to  be 
dlacusAed  and  no  one  can  object  to  honest  disagret-ment  and  honest 
diAcuBslon,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  time 
for  scrupulous  fairness  between  Americans 

Again  my  thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  this  opportunity  to  give 
you  the  facts. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  C.  BtrixiTT. 


Takes  Exception  to  Editorial  About  Criticism  of 

Willkie  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of  Mcrnday,  August  5) , 

1940 


LEmXR  BY  SECRETARY  ICKES  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  his  letter  Secretary  Ickes  takes  exception  to  an 
editorial  in  reference  to  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Willkie 's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

SKcaiTART  Ickes  Replus — He  T.^kes  Exceptiov  to  Edttobial  ABOtrr 
His  CRmcisM  or  Wiu-kies  Speech 

To  THE  EDrroB  or  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  fashion  that  Is  characteristic  of  the  New  York  Times  you 
reproved  me  In  a  recent  editorial  for  •throwing  mud'  at  Wendell 
Willkie  In  my  comments,  on  August  19.  upon  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance. You  contrasted  certain  expressions  that  I  used  with  Mr. 
Wlllkle's  generoiis  language  about  Henry  Wallace  when  Mr.  Willkie 
was  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  You  overlooked  the  fact  that  In  several 
instances  I  complimented  Mr  Willkie  on  points  which  I  considered 
well   stated. 

Far  more  Important,  you  chose  to  Ignore  Mr  Wlllkle's  aspersions 
upon  President  Ro<-sevelt  In  his  speech  of  acceptance.  May  I  re- 
mind you  that  Mr  Willkie  accused  the  President  of  "unscrupu- 
lously" encouraging  Great  Britain  to  hope  for  more  help  than  this 
country  could  give?  He  also  accused  him  of  Inventing  war  scares 
for  selfish  political  purposes  and  of  manufacturing  war  panics. 
These  charges  were  not  only  serious,  they  were  highly  personal. 

These  accusations  against  the  President  whom,  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  him  or  not,  we  will  have  to  follow  during  this  grave  Inter- 
national crisis,  at  least  until  January  20  next,  were  sufficiently 
grave  to  call  for  some  comment  from  a  newspaper  that  Is  so  ready 
to  point  out  supposed  chinks  in  the  armor  of  a  man  who  does  not 
conveniently  come  to  heel  whenever  he  Is  whistled  thereto.  On  a 
purely  comparative  basis,  even  If  I  offended  to  the  extent  that  you 
would  have  people  believe,  the  offense  of  Mr.  WUlkie  against  the 
President   far   exceeded   mine. 

MH.    ICKES   DISSEITTS 

Perhaps  you  have  sternly  taken  Mr.  Willkie  to  task  for  his  Inap- 
propriate and  unpatriotic  language;  but,  if  so,  I  have  overlooked 
It.  Perhaps  others  of  the  press  have  likewise  chlded  Mr.  Willkie, 
but.  If  so.  they  have  been  few  and  far  between.  However,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  practically  the  whole  pack  has  been  yelping  at  my 
lieels  ever  since  I  failed  to  Join  In  the  general  acclaim  that  Mr. 
WlUkle  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  time  so  as  to  be  the  combi- 
nation of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  that  would  be  needed  in  this  year  of  travail 
for  America.  Yet.  presumptuous  though  you  may  regard  it.  I 
have  the  temerity  to  question  the  right  of  any  fair  commentator 
to  write  about  my  speech  of  Augtist  19  as  you  did  in  the  editorial 
referred  to. 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  great  reverence  for  precedent  and  old- 
established  customs.  I  share  this  ffellng  if  the  customs  In  question 
are  a  strength  to  us  in  our  hours  of  need.  I  even  reverence  cus- 
toms of  and  for  themselves  simply  because  they  are  customs,  tf 
adherence  to  them  Is  not  a  disadvantage  or  a  danger  to  us. 

Take  the  custom  of  the  acceptaice  speech.  Except  in  the  case 
of  that  former  Wall  Street  candidate,  John  W.  Davis,  I  wonder  If 
the  Times  can  cite  any  Instance  where  the  acceptance  speech  of 
pinning  for  President  has  l>eeu  given  in  any  other  than  his 


local  vicinage  or  before  the  convention  that  had  made  the  nomi- 
nation? Mr  Willkie  ha.s  lived  for  a  number  cf  years  in  New  York 
City.  The  fact  that  he  proposed  to  give  his  acceptance  speech  In 
Indiana,  where  he  was  born  and  lived  a  long  time  ago.  was  a  matter 
of  new.s.  It  was  a  matter  of  significant  news,  calling  for  comment, 
in  addition  to  stories  in  the  news  columns.  Yet  the  whole  matter 
was  passed  over  by  the  press  as  If  It  were  a  usual  and  customary 
thing. 

THE    giTESTION     OT    RESIDENCE 

The  reason  for  Mr  Willkie  s  going  to  Indiana  for  his  acceptance 
speech  was  perfectly  clear.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from  his  New 
York  setting  He  did  not  desire  to  be  a-ssociated  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  either  with  Wall  Street  or  with  Fifth  Avenue.  Yet 
practically  all  of  the  newspapers.  Including  the  New  York  Times, 
were  ready  to  aid  him  in  what  amounted  to  a  deceit  upon  the 
people  You  were  willing  that  he  should  set  up  props  as  a 
background  for  this  speech  which  would  give  the  voters  an  al- 
together erroneous   impression. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  my  speech  to  penetrate  through  the  fog 
of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  for  which  Mr.  Willkie  and  the  newspapers 
were  responsible  In  doing  this  I  was  well  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  and  legitimate  political  controversy.  Mr.  Willkie. 
with  your  aid.  was  tr>ing  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  simple  man  of  the  people  who  still  lived  in  his  barefoot-lxjy 
environment. 

I  chcxse  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Willkies  actual  residence  was  at 
1010  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  I  chose  to  dispel  In  the  minds 
of  my  hearers  this  barefoot-boy  illusion;  to  remind  them  that 
Mr.  Willkie  Is.  m  fact,  a  New  Yorker,  since  It  Is  in  that  city 
that  he  has  for  many  years  conducted  his  operations  in  high 
finance  and   public-utility   management. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  does  have  a  house  in  a  New  York  neighborhood, 
as  you  say.  Significantly,  however,  you  do  not  disclose  that  his 
voting  residence  and  customary  home  has  been  at  Hyde  Park. 
N.  Y..  for  many,  many  years  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  accepted 
his  nominations  in  a  straightforward  and  simple  manner  before 
the  conventions  that  nominated  him.  he  would,  naturally,  have 
accepted  them  at  Hyde  Park  If  you  were  trying  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Willkie  was  Justified  in  not  accepting  his  nomination  at  1010 
Fifth  Avenue  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  accepted  his  in  the 
same  city.  then,  at   the   very   least,   you  were   being   dlsmgenuous. 

THE    CH.ILLENGE   TO    DEBATE 

In  an  editorial  published  August  18.  almost  a  column  In  length. 
although  you  uttered  no  word  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Wlllkle's  outrage- 
ous characterizations  of  the  President  the  preceding  Sattirday  after- 
noon, you  did  comment  approvingly  upon  Mr.  Willkies  proposal  to 
meet  the  President  on  the  platform  'in  the  tradition  of  face-to-face 
debate  that  is  Justly  honored  among  our  political  traditions." 

Let  us  examine  this  glib  statement.  What  about  tills  ■tradition 
of  face-to-face  debate"?  For  one  I  would  like  to  knew  where  and 
when  ic  originated,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Presidential  office, 
and  who  have  contributed  to  Its  upbuilding?  When  this  question 
Is  asked  we  are  told  about  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Willkie  subse- 
quently added  Webster  to  the  list  without  specifications.  Lincoln 
did  debate  with  Douglas  when  both  were  running  for  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  as  a  candidate  for  President.  Lincoln 
did  not  debate  with  his  opponent  on  either  occasion,  nor  has  any 
other  candidate  for  President  before  or  since,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. Do  you  remember  any  such  instance?  And,  if  not.  where  do 
you  get  your  "tradition  of  face-to-face  debate  that  Is  Justly  honored 
among  our  political  traditions"? 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  of  many  challenges  from 
one  candidate  to  another  to  debate,  but  of  very,  very  few  accept- 
ances. Frequently  the  man  who  does  the  challenging  is  sure  In 
advance  that  his  proposal  will  not  be  accepted.  That  is  the  reason 
that  he  Issues  the  challenge  He  hopes  for  some  advantage  from  the 
declination.  In  this  connection,  may  I  remind  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  of  acceptance  to  the  Chicago  convention 
that  he  would  do  no  campaigning?  Can  It  be  that  this  clear  ad- 
vance knowledge  made  Mr    WiUkie  so  bold? 

A   MATTER   OF  TASTE 

No  candid  mind  can  dismiss  lightly  the  thought  that.  In  chal- 
lenging the  President.  Mr.  Willkie  was  guilty  of  a  trick  which  Is  well 
recognized  among  lawyers  and  which  has  a  particular  characteriza- 
tion that  carrie.'^  an  unpleasant  taste  No  one  can  convince  me  that 
the  New  York  Times  when  it  printed  this  editorial  believed  cr  now 
believes  that  if  President  Roosevelt  should  accept  Mr  VVil:k:e's 
challenge  to  debate,  it  would  be  In  "the  tradition  •  •  •  that 
Is  Justly  honored  among  our  American  traditions." 

I  think  that  this  offense  against  good  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Willkie  .showed  his  wiUingness  to  descend  to  pretty  low  levels. 
But  not  low  enough  to  call  for  a  rebuke  from  the  New  York  Times. 
Personally.  I  do  not  recall  any  Instance  in  which  two  candidates  for 
President  have  met  in  Joint  debate,  and  certainly  the  record  does 
not  show  any  occasion  on  which  the  inctimbent  of  our  highest  office 
Joined  In  Joint  debate  with  a  challenger.  Do  you  happen  to? 
I  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error,  because,  frankly,  I 
am  relying  entirely  upon  memory. 

One  thing  :s  quite  clear  from  the  editorials  so  far  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  that  is  that  it  Is  willing  to  lend  the  cloak  of 
its  somewhat  frayed  respectability  to  any  lll-smelllng  or  pettifog- 
ging political  enterprise  that  wUl  mean  votes  against  President 
RcHJSevelt. 

Harolj)  L   Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  August  27,  194<k 
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National  Association  of  Rural  Letter  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) , 


I 


1940 


ADDRESS  BY.  HON  SMITH  W.  PURDUM 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Smith  W.  Purdum.  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Rural  Letter  Carriers,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
August  21,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Benson.  Contressman  Romjue.  reverend  clerey.  dis- 
tinguished gucbt.'?.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  makes  mc  very  happy. 
Indeed,  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  this  evening  I  consider  it  Hot 
only  a  pleasure  but  also  an  honor.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  very  kind  ln\'ltatlon  extended  me  by  your  na- 
tional president  Mr  Raymond  H.  Combs,  and  his  colleagues  and 
coworkers  to  attend  this  national  convention  cf  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Rural  Letter  Carriers  and  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary 

It  Is  always  with  great  pleasure  that  I  anticipate  a   visit  to  St 
Louis,    a    most    splendid    city,    having    a    fine    and    efficient    postal 
service,  which  is  so  ably  conducted  by  that  man  whom  we  highly 
regard  and  dearly  love    Hon    W    Rufus  Jackson. 

Down  Uirough  the  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
some  of  the  conventions  of  your  State  associations,  but  this  Is  the 
first  opportunity  afforded  me  to  attend  your  national  convention. 
I  am  very  grateful  that  this  opporttmlty  was  afforded  me  to  be 
here. 

We  are  gathered  here  In  this  great  city  of  St.  Louis  at  one  cf 
the  most  momentous  and  critical  stages  in  world  and.  in  fact. 
American  history.  It  is  for  that  reason  ttoat  I  believe  that  this 
1940  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Rviral  Letter  Car- 
riers may  well  be  termed  the  most  Important  and  significant  in 
the  history  of  your  asscclation  Postal  service  has  rightfully  been 
termed  the  might.est  of  all  Implements  of  human  democracy,  and 
you  good  men  and  women  aie  gathered  here  today  as  devoted 
public  servants  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Post  OlTice  De- 
partment I  doubt  if  there  can  be  found  anywhere  In  thi:,  great 
Nation  a  more  leprcfientative  group  of  upstanding  American  cltl- 
zen.s  than  is  here  In  this  convention  hall  tonight 

For  nearly  40  years  I  have  taken  an  Interest  in  the  rural  delivery 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Since  becoming  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  I  have  a  very  particular  Interest — 
official  and  personal — In  the  rural  delivery  service,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  work.  So  tonight  I  keenly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  I  can  stand  here  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  who  work  with  me  and  with  my  associates  In  a 
sincere  effort  to  serve  faithfully  and  well. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General  it  made  me  very  happy  to  be  directly  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  ben?flclal  activities  of  our 
great  postal  establishment — the  Rural  Delivery  Service.  When 
Bitting  in  the  chair  at  my  desk  I  constantly  keep  in  my  mind  the 
fact  that  that  chair  has  been  occupied  by  such  splendid  and 
intelligent  and  humane  officials  In  the  persons  of  William  W  Howes, 
and  Harllee  Branch,  and  Ambrose  OConnell.  Many  cf  you  men 
and  women  here  personally  know  those  gentlemen;  and  I  feel  that 
you  hold  them  in  the  same  high  regard  as  I  do;  those  men  were 
able  administrators  and  had  a  humane  understanding  They  have 
been  helpful  to  me.  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

You  have  a  very  splendid  organization,  one  in  which  you  can 
rlRhtfullv   take  great   pride 

The  ofhclals  of  the  National  Organisation  of  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers and  of  the  ladles'  auxiliary  are  a  splendid  lot  of  men  and 
women  who  arc  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  who  put  forth  Intelli- 
gent efTort  not  only  In  your  behalf  but  also  to  improve  the  service 
to  the  people  These  men  and  women  are  very  helpful  t-o  us  at 
the  Department  and  our  relations  are  very  pleasant,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  and  asslstanee  given  us. 

At  this  Juncture  I  want  to  pay  tribute  especially  to  the  head  of 
your  organization — a  man  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  a 
man  who  fully  realizes  and  appreciates  his  responsibilities  a  man 
v^ho  Is  always  courteous  and  considerate  and  wants  the  right  to 
prevail;  for  him  I  have  high  regard  and  affection,  and  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  Raymond   H    Combe. 

There  Is  also  an  added  pleasxire  to  be  here  with  two  good  farmer 
friends  of  mine  These  are  plain  persons,  direct  In  their  dealing — 
there  is  elegance  in  their  simplicity,  courteous  and  kind  and 
spreaders  of  good  cheer — the  publishers  of  your  splendid  national 


organ.    The    National    Rural    Letter    Carrier,    our    mutual    friends. 
Martha  and  Cleland   McDevltt — Martha   and   Mac 

One's  coworkers  In  a  bureau  are  very  Important  factors  in 
administration  I  have  stated  that  when  I  entered  upon  my 
present  duties,  it  made  me  very  happy  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Rural  Delivery  Service,  and  It  was  especially  pleasing  to 
me  to  find  the  supervising  head  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Delivery 
Service  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  experience  of  having  been  a  rural 
letter  carrier,  who  knows  the  problems  of  the  Rural  Delivery 
Service,  and  who  knows  in  a  minute  degree  our  responsibilities  to 
the  public:  one  who  has  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Service,  a 
fair  man.  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  loyal  public  servant,  your 
friend  my  good  friend  and  able  coworker.  J.  Ed  Cooper. 

The  Rural  Delivery  Service  was  Inaugurated  ns  an  exp>erlment 
In  1896  during  the  second  administration  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  at  which  time  the  Honorable  William  L  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  was  Postmaster  General.  I  believe  that  the  first  appro- 
priation authorizing  the  Service  wa.s  secured  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Hon.  Thomas  E  Watson,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  S'ate  of  Georgia. 

The  first  rural  routes  were  established  from  Charles  Town.  Uvllla, 
and  Halltown.  W  Va  .  and  they  began  operation  on  October 
1.  1896.  In  the  beginning  there  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  this  service  from  many  sincere  lawmakers, 
who  regarded  it  as  fantastic  In  the  extreme  and  who  felt  that 
the  cost  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived 
I'  is  .said  that  one  distinguished  legislator  observed  that  to  pro- 
vide free  mall  delivery  to  the  rural  districts  would  greatly 
embarrass  the  Government  financially.  Many  country  merchants 
v.ere  opposed  to  It  because  they  feared  the  loss  of  business  to  mall- 
order  hou.ses.  and  postmasters  at  many  small  oflRces  were  appre- 
hensive that  their  offices  would  be  discontinued  and  their  earnings 
adversely  affected.  These  objections  were  r.o  doubt  factors 
accounting  for  the  very  frugal  manner  Iri  which  the  service  was 
sdministered  in  the  early  days,  although  they  were  soon  overcome. 
fi)r  the  people  In  the  rural  .sections  of  our  country  Insisted  that 
this  service  be  extended  to  them. 

From  a  modest  beginning,  with  three  routes  established  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  on  Octx)ber  1.  1896.  the  service  has  extended 
and  grown  until  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  In 
cperatlon  32  646  routes,  serving  approximately  7  000.000  families. 
During  the  same  period  salaries  of  the  carriers  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  $200  per  year  to  an  average  of  82.021  per  annum 

Although  the  rural  service  is  now  costing  In  excess  of  $91,000,000 
a  year,  no  one  would  be  so  reckless  as  to  declare  that  it  should 
be  abandoned  or  curtailed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annual  cost 
of  operating  the  Rural  Delivery  Service  Is  now  more  than  82  000.000 
lefs  than  it  was  when  Mr  Parley  assumed  the  office  nf  Postmaster 
General  In  1933.  while  at  the  same  time  rural  mail  carriers  are 
now  serving  3.000000  more  persons  than  they  did  In  1933.  In 
that  year  rural  carriers  provided  service  to  25.713.000  people  while 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  28.974.000  receiving 
this   service. 

The  aggregate  length  of  rural  routes  In  the  United  States  Is 
now  at  an  all-time  high,  amounting  to  1.401.690  miles  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1940. 

To  my  mind  It  Is  one  of  the  most  appreciated  and  Indispensable 
branches  of   the   Postal   Service. 

Having  been  born  and  reared  on  a  farm.  It  Is  but  natural  that 
I  should  be  deeply  sympathetic  with  every  plan  and  every  move- 
ment which  tends  to  elevate  and  Improve  country  life.  Many  of 
you  men  and  women  here  tonight  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day 
In  the  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rural  Dellverj-  Service 
and  perhaps  are  not  familiar  a.s  to  the  work  and  manner  in  which 
rural  routes  were  laid  out  in  those  days,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tainous sections  of  some  of  the  States  In  our  country.  Many  of 
these  routes  were  laid  out  by  agents  of  the  Department  who  rode 
on  horseback.  CArrylng  a  board  to  which  drawing  pap>er  was  at- 
tached, in  the  crutch  of  their  arms.  The  agent  also  carried  a 
compass  and  as  he  rode  along  the  road,  he  would  sketch  the 
j  line  of  travel  and  note  the  houses  on  the  paper.  In  many  sections 
I  there  were  no  milestones  or  mile  posts  along  the  roads.  The  dls- 
I  lances  would  be  estimated  by  the  agent  after  having  traveled  on 
his  horse  a  known  mile,  and  in  timing  the  horse  at  a  renular 
,  gait  In  covering  that  mile  Many  years  ago,  I  had  considerable 
actual  experience  In  laying  rural  delivery  routes,  on  horseback. 
At  that  llnic  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  especially  through- 
out the  mountainous  regions,  in  going  over  a  route  20  to  25  miles 
In  length  one  would  find  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  families 
who  received  daily  newspapers,  but  a  very  short  time  would 
elapse  following  the  establishment  of  the  service  before  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  in  the  territory  served  would  be  receiving 
daily  newspapers  and  other  publications.  And  to  suggest  to  them 
a  withdrawal  of  such  service  would  bring  violent  protest.  In 
fact.  I  recall  an  Instance  down  In  the  mountain  country  of  Vir- 
ginia where  one  of  the  farmers  said,  "If  anyone  should  attempt  to 
take  this  service  away  from  us.  we  surely  would  oil  up  our 
shotguns."  So.  today,  my  friends.  If  one  observes  carefully,  he 
will  find  that  the  people  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  country,  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  hamlets,  are  Just  as  well  read  and  well  versed 
In  current  affairs  as  those  residing  In  the  large  cities,  and  I  believe 
In  many  instances  they  are   more  so. 

The  duty  of  each  and  every  rural  carrier  Is  a  very  Important  one. 
We  should  think  from  day  to  day  of  Its  great  importance  to  our 
people  and  to  our  Government.  In  the  performance  of  3rour 
official  duties,  you  come  In  daUy  personal  contact  with  many  men, 
women,  and  children.    It  is  therefore  Incumbent  upon  each  carrier 
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to  render  the  very  be,t  po«.b,e  .rv.c.  to  be  courteou,,  and  to  be    '   o^^.e^Committee  -  ^he^Pojt^  Omc.^and  P^^^H-^^S^^^^f,"-- ,^ 
'*ThSe  m^n    wuTen  "anrcmidren  on  your  respective  routes  place       opi'rat.on  given  me  by  that  splendid  son  ot  Missouri.  Hon.  Mxx.ton 


These  men.  women, —  .  -         ^  , 

an  evaluation  upon  you.  so  do  your  duty  and  conduct  yourselves 
to  the  end  that  this  evaluation  may  b*-  a  hieh  one  By  giving  to 
them  the  best  you  have,  it  will  redound  to  your  credit  and  to  the 
credit  of  our  Government.  In  no  wl&e  do  I  attempt  to  make  any 
criticism  for  In  this  great  army  of  men  and  women  who  arc  carry- 
ing the  mall  on  our  highways  the  transgressors  In  your  body  per- 
ponnel  are  very  few  indeed  I  regard  you  as  a  most  splendid  lot  of 
men  and  women,  who  have  pride  in  home  and  family  and  respect 
for  the  Divine  Providence,  and  who  are  intensely  loyal  to  our 
Government  and  Its  Institutions  Let  these  attributes  continue  with 
you  in  every  moment  of  your  lives.  The  reward  will  be  yours  while 
you  live  and.  when  you  are  no  more,  your  children  and  children  s 
Children  will  revere  their  memory  of  ycu  with  the  highest  respect. 
At  this  period  more  than  any  other  time  dunnR  my  travel  along 
the  highway  of  life  I  believe  It  is  more  incumbent  upcp  you  and 
upon  me  to  appreciate  In  the  very  highest  degree  the  privileges  we 
have  in  living  in  America,  in  the  greate.st  country  and  under  the 
moet  humane  and  Just  Government  in  the  world 

The  postal  establishment  Is  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government  It  is  more  closely  related  with 
the  dally  lives  of  cur  citizens  than  any  other  governmental  activity. 
Therefore.  It  must  be  a  service  of  integrity  and  high  character.  Our 
founding  fathers  in  article  1.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution,  said 
that  the  Congress  !=hall  have  the  power  to  e;5tablish  pt)St  offices  and 
post  roads.  All  down  through  the  years,  regardless  of  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  has  been  Jealous  of  that  prerogative  granted  in  l 
the  Constitution  and  has  seen  to  it  that  the  erowth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  Yes.  In  some  Instances,  has  even  pone 
further  It  has  blazed  the  trail,  it  has  pioneered  throueh  legislation 
and  appropriation  The  fraraers  of  the  Constitution  were  men  of 
great  vision  and  saw  in  the  distant  future  a  mighty  Nation  and 
realized  the  vital  Importance  that  the  postal  establishment  would 
have  m  connection  with  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  We  should 
all  realize  that  we  have  no  authority  except  that  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  Congress,  who  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people  and  that  we  are  the  peoples  servants.  If  we  constantly 
bear  those  thoughts  in  mind  and  perform  our  work  as  v,e  should, 

we  will  have  the  approval  of  our  fellow  man.  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  of  our  Postmaster  General,  and  of  our  Pre;sldcnt. 
To  ycu  men  and  women  here  and  those  carriers  who  were  unable 
to  attend  this  convention,  I  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  assistance  and  valuable  cooperation  that  have  been 
given  me.  My  friends,  no  man  and  no  woman  stands  of  himself  or 
herself  alone.  Without  the  help  of  our  fellow  men,  not  a  single 
person  could  progre.-*  very  far.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
testify  to  the  positive  fact  that  any  success  which  may  have  come 
to  me  in  my  work  all  down  through  the  years,  has  not  been  due  to 
my  efforts  alone,  not  by  far,  for  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
state  that  I  have  always  had  cooperation  from  the  postmasters, 
the  rural  carriers,  and  all  those  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  postal  establishment,  in  the  field,  and  at  the  Department. 
I  have  found  that  practically  every  man  and  every  woman  is  honest 
and  that  if  you  will  treat  them  fairly  you  will  get  like  treatment  in 
return  So  I  am  grateful  for  your  help  and  for  the  help  of  others. 
At  this  Juncture  I  wish  to  make  reference  to  those  very  impor- 
tant committees — the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  of  the  United  States  Senate  Both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  members  of  those  committees  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  are  able  and  sincere.  Their  tasks  are  heavy;  those  men 
appreciate  their  great  responsibility  to  the  Postal  Service  and  to 
the  public  All  the  members  of  those  committees  have  been  con- 
siderate of  and  helpful  to  me  in  my  work,  for  which  I  am  very 
grafful 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  labors  diligently  and  intelligently  in  the  handling  of  the 
work  of  his  committee.  He  is  a  deep  student  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  all  of  its  branches  and  activities;  he  is  highly  informed  as 
to  Its  operation,  needs,  and  resjjonsibilitles;  he  is  a  great  friend 
cf  the  Service  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and 
assistance:  one  of  Tennessee's  great  men.  who  is  personally  known 
to  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children  throughout  that 
fplendld  Commonwealth.  Its  senior  Senator.  Hon.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Keixar 

There  Is  another  man  who.  with  the  exception  of  our  Post- 
master General,  Is  personally  acquainted  with  as  manv  postal 
employees  I  believe,  as  any  man  in  the  United  States  Thi-*  man 
Is  now  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllces  and  Post  Roads  For  many  years  he 
served  as  chairman  of  that  committee  in  the  Hou-se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, performing  his  duties  ably  and  intelligently  and  with 
a  keen  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Postal  Service  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  assistance  so  freely  given  me  in  my  work 
bv  that  splenfild  man.  the  Jurlor  Senator  from  the  great  State 
cf  New  York.  Hon.  James  M.  Mead 

My  friends,  there  Is  another  to  whom  I  am  very  happy  to  make 
reference.  It  Is  almost  like  home  to  me  to  be  here  tonight  in  his 
State — the  great  State  of  Missouri  Hardly  a  we?k  passes  that  we, 
m  the  Department,  do  not  have  personal  contact  and  business 
transactions  with  this  man.  It  Is  always  a  sincere  pleasure  for 
me  when  he  comes  Into  mv  ofBce.  or  when  I  go  into  his  ofBce;  he 
knows  the  Postal  Service;  he  knows  the  postal  employees— their 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  problems:  he  knows  our  duty  to  the 
public,  ail  of  which  la  so  clearly  shown  In  his  work  as  chairman 


ANDRKW     ROMJt-'E. 

My  friends,  the  postal  establishment  of  our  country  is  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiencv  The  postal  revenues  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  greater  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  being  $766,000,000. 
There  l.s  good  feeling  and  splendid  cooperation  all  down  the  line 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Service;  and.  in  this 
connection  I  think  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  great  organization 
of  any  kind  can  be  truly  successful  and  highly  efficient  unless  It 
has  an  able  and  understanding  directing  head.  We  have  been 
extremely  fortunate,  and  are  fortunate  at  this  particular  moment, 
in  having  at  the  head  of  this  great  agency  of  Govtrnmcnt,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  a  man  of  splendid  administrative  ability. 
a  man  of  humane  understanding,  and  a  man  whose  daily  walk  of 
official  life  IS  along  the  pathway  of  right  and  duty;  he  believes 
In  th°  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  I  am 
grateful  indeed  to  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
an  administrative  capacity  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
a  great  Postmaster  General,  a  great  and  true  American.  Hon.  James 

A.   Farlev.  ,         ^     ,^ 

My  friends,  we  Americans  have  a  blessed  and  priceless  heritage 
which  has  been  handed  down  through  generations  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  That  heritage  grows  of  greater  value  from  day  to 
day  We  must  not  for  one  moment  be  unmindful  of  those  brave 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who  buildtd  for  us.  They  builded 
wisely  and  well  and  todav  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  wisdom 
and  the  fruit-s  of  their  labors.  Let  us  not  surrender  one  lota  of 
that  heritage.  Let  us  not  surrender  one  iota  cf  our  right  to  live 
the  American  wav.  Let  us  not  grow  passive  for  a  moment.  In 
realUing  our  responsibilities  to  protect  our  country  and  Its  Insti- 
tutions, there  is  no  room  In  America  for  any  ism  except  one 
ism,  and  that  Is  Americanism.  Every  Inch  of  our  land  Is  dear 
to  us.  There  Is  not  an  inch  of  our  land  to  hold  the  foot  of  the 
aggressor;  and  when  we  leave  here  and  go  ti  our  respective  homes 
and  we  may  be  sitting  on  the  porch,  under  the  shade  tree,  or 
wherever  we  may  be.  let  us  utter  that  solemn  prayer.  'God  bless 
America,  my  home,  sweet  home." 


Situation  in  the  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  5  (leQislativ^  day  of  Monday.  AugiLst  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  1.  1940.  entitled  "Situation 
in  East,"  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers. 

There  being  no  cbjccticn.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the   New   York  Times   of  September   1,    1940) 

SrrvATTON  IN  E.\ST — We  Are  Acctsed  of  Ignoring  Some 

PR.\cnc.^EiLrnES 

To  THE  Editoh  or  Tiiz  New  York  Times: 

Admiral  Stirling,  now  retired,  an  authority  en  the  Far  East, 
writes  in  the  New  York  Times:  "It  seenas  evident  that  unless  the 
United  States  and  Japan  can  compose  their  ever-mof.nting  differ- 
cncts.  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  long  prophesied,  is  inevitable  "  And. 
"Japan's  naval  advantage  over  us  lies  prii;clpaily  In  havlne  her 
fle^r  concentrated  where  she  has  decided  all  her  wars  will  be 
fought — In  the  Orient,  where  Japan  has  many  outlying  island  bases 
to  aid  her  defense. '  Admiral  Stirling  says  also  that  a  Japanese- 
American  war  wculd  be  a  naval  war,  fought  moetly  in  the  Orient, 
and  furthermore  that  the  United  States  would  have  an  Initial  dis- 
advantage, but  not  neccssar.ly  a  fatal  one 

Given  the  distances  across  the  PariP.c,  the  shape  of  the  curved 
ccastlin*^  of  northt  astern  Asia  and  the  location  of  Japan — and  of 
her  encircling  chains  of  defensive  islands  running  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Equatr-.r— I  doubt  that  the  United  States  could  fiiht  a  •suc- 
cessful war  v.lih  Japan  and  defend  the  Philippmes  7,230  miles  from 
cur  west  coast  and  5  000  miles  west  of  our  nearest  base  at  Hawaii 
A  war  of  atirition  could  be  fought  for  a  number  cf  years,  but  a  war 
which  brctight  deflnite  ccnclus.ons  ct:'Uld  hardly  be  fought  over  such 
distances. 

MANT    SHIPS    NEEDED 

To  calculate  the  number  of  merchant  ships  that  would  be  needed 
to  accompany  or  follcv  the  fleet  would  stagger  tiie  imagination. 
It  WDUld  much  exceed  the  number  of  merchant  ships  in  all  our 
foreign  service  Building  a  fortified  base  at  Guam  would  take  i^everal 
years  and  cost  far  more  than  otir  total  stake  in  the  Far  East,  in- 
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eluding  American  Investments  In  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the 
Philiprin*s.  and  China  A  bahe  at  Guam.  In  the  midst  of  s»o  many 
Japanese  islands,  could  not  be  made  tenable. 

Two  illusions  often  creep  Into  dlsctisslons  about  the  Par  East 
One  is  that  a  base  can  be  made  at  Guam  to  maintain  communication 
wilh  the  Phillpplne.s.  Congress  can  in  reality  make  at  Guam  only 
a  distant  and  lonely,  untenable  salient.  Another  Illusion  is  con- 
cerning Singapore  and  the  aid  of  the  British  Fleet  We  are  all 
aware  that  Britain  has  had  no  battleships  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
since  the  bomb  explosion  at  Agadir  In  1911 — and  the  conferences 
about  Morocco. 

Then  there  Is  the  grand  new  war  scare — that  we  actually  haul  tin 
and  rubber  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  We  buy  rubber  from  men 
who  have  stocks  of  It  at  Singapore  and  elsewhere.  Tin  we  buy  from 
people  who  have  bmcUerb  mostly  In  western  Europe  But  we 
could  send  steamers  actually  to  haul  tin  and  rubber  from  Java— by 
way  of  the  Atlantic,  and  without  the  need  of  leapiUb  Japan. 

ADMUUL  LEAHY'S  OPIKION 

Admiral  William  D  Leahy  gave  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
2  years  ago  his  Judgment  in  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  we  have  had  In  40  years  His  opinion  was 
definite  and  emphatic,  as  follows:  "The  Navy  which  America  now 
has  and  the  Navy  which  It  will  have  when  It  Is  increased  by  the 
authority  In  this  bill  will  be  seriously  Inadequate  to  the  task  of 
sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines.  I  said  it  would  require 
at  least  3  times  this  amount  of  Increase  of  our  Navy,  and  I  doubt 
If  we  could  (send  a  naval  force  to  the  PhUlpplnes)  with  3  times 
the  increase." 

The  admiral  said  also;  'The  defensive  line  of  the  American  Navy 
at  the  present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa  and  to  the  Panama  Canal  ' 

The  following  brief  quotations  are  from  Professor  Grl^wold't^  able 
article  In  Harpers  for  August,  on  Our  Policy  In  the  Far  East: 
■We  have  failed  as  a  people  and  a  Nation,  to  discover  In  the  Far 
E;tst  a  region  of  vital  Interest  to  our  strategic  security  and  domestic 
welfare."  And.  "Geographv  U  perhaps  the  strongebt  deterministic 
agent   In   international   relations." 

Dr  Griswold  believes  there  is  reason  for  trying  to  improve  our 
relations  with  Japan.  Also,  that  there  exists  a  reasonable  basis  for 
such  action. 

NEW  TREATY  ADVISED 
My  own  conviction  is — after  10  consecutive  years'  service  with 
the  Philippine  Government  -that  we  ought  to  make  with  Japan  a 
new  treaty  of  trade  and  friendship.  That  the  treaty  should  contain 
Clauses  indicating  Japans  interest  in  the  continued  Independence 
of  the  Philippines  after  1946  Japan  wUl  not  try  to  annex  the  re- 
public of  the  Philippines  She  will  not  make  a  division  of  her 
fleet  and  armies  with  Soviet  Russia  ao  near  at  the  north  Many 
Japanese  have  left  the  Philippine?  to  rettirn  to  Japan  since  the  start 
of  the  war  in  China  In  any  event,  Japan  will  have  much  of  the 
trade  with  the  Philippines  Japan  has  not  the  power  or  the  desire 
to  attack  the  United  States      The  distances  are  too  great 

I  hope  the  Filiplnrs  will  obtain  the  Independence  they  have  so 
long  desired  and  which  we  have  so  long  promised  them.  I  have 
affection  and  admiratinn  for  the  Filipino  people  But  their  country 
is  too  far  from  my  countrv  for  continued  political  relations.  The 
inevitable  logic  of  geography  Is  that  we  shotUd  control  from  the 
mid-Atlantic  westward  to  the  mid-Pacific,  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
pense If  we  endeavor  to  maintain  a  Navy  large  enough  to  try 
to  defend  the  Indefensible  PhtllpplneB.  and  to  aid  the  defense  of 
South  America.   It   will  fetch  financial  ruin   to  my  own  country. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Filipinos  no  longer  desire  In- 
dependence are  erroneous.  They  are.  I  believe,  put  out  by  people 
who   desire   our   permanent   control  of    and   responslbUUy   for   the 

distant  Philippines.  c.-^e 

William  C.  Rivers. 

Jlfa;or  General,  United  States  Army.  Retired. 

Niw  York.  August  28,  1940. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  SATURDAY  EVENINO  POST 

Mr  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in5erted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
brilliant  and  to  my  mind  conclusive,  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  7.  1940.  entitled 
"White  Yet  There  Is  "nmc  To  Think." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


I  Prom  The  Saturday  Evening  Pest  of  Sfptember  7.  1940) 

WHILE   YET  THERE  IS  TIME  TO  TKIKK 

In  a  kind  of  hvpnosis.  produced  partly  by  propaganda  designed 
for  people  who  believed  tliemseives  to  be  cynical  and  immune,  partly 
by  a  sincere  crusading  evangel  carried  on  by  those  whose  emotlona, 
as  we  think,  have  overcome  their  reason,  but  mainly  by  a  Govern- 
ment whose  foreign  policy,  to  call  it  such,  has  been  compounded 
of  a  spirit  of  moral  grandeur,  international  heroics,  delusions  of  a 
mllltarv  power  not  in  being,  false  premises  and  panic,  this  country 
now  goes  where  it  does  not  look  and  looks  where  It  does  not  go 

If  It  should  come  awake  one  morning  to  read  in  the  newspaper 
headlines,  or  hear  bv  the  radio,  that  It  had  walked  backward  into 
war.  it  would  take  it  no  doubt  as  having  been  somehow  Inevitable 
from  the  first,  and  yet  nobody  would  be  able  to  say  quite  how  or 
whv  it  happened 

As  the  hagflsh  enters  the  body  of  Its  victim  unawares  and  slowly 
displaces  it  bv  devouring  it.  so  It  Is  that  Ideas  that  were  clear  and 
virile  in  the  bet^lnnlng  have  been  devoured  by  new  meanings,  with 
no  chance  of  the  word  shells,  until  now  you  may  be  caUed  anti- 
American,  a  "fifth  coliunnist."  or  an  appeaser  if  you  doubt  that  the 
only  wav  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war  is  to  get  into  it.  that  to 
save  ourselves  we  have  first  to  save  the  British  Empire,  or  that  our 
first  line  of  defense  is  and  always  has  been  the  English  Channel 

The  Post's  position  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Before  the  "blitz- 
krieg" started,  we  said:  "What  we  need  for  practical  security  is  first 
of  all  a  new  word  The  word  is  impregnability,  or  state  of  supreme 
defense  We  need  more  than  a  bigger  Navy.  We  need  two.  one  lor 
the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific,  each  Incomparable.  We  need 
an  impervious  antiaircraft  wall.  We  need  to  be  able  to  meet  not 
any  aggressor,  but  anv  combination  of  aggressors.  Tlien  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  principle  of  free  institutions  as  a  basis  of  modern 
clvlUzatlcn  shall  have,  beyond  the  solace  of  words,  a  time  yet  to  live 
In  this  world." 

And  that  is  our  position  still. 

Now  the  Congres.s  has  voted  a  two-ocean  Navy;  for  this  proper 
sea  power,  for  an  approach  to  ad(  quate  air  power,  and  for  an 
army  of  2  000.000  men.  it  has  voted  in  a  few  weeks  extraordinary 
appropriations  rising  to  ten  billions  of  dollars.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  sums.  We  shall  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
than  ten  billions  to  create  a  power  of  defense  equal  to  the  power 
of  aggression  that  has  made  this  all  at  once  a  pirate  world  without 
law  the  lean  and  hungry  nations,  as  Mu.ssolini  says,  out  to  take 
what    they    can   Irum    the   fat   ones   by   force.     That,   too,    we    have 

said  .      .    . 

It  is  defense  we  are  thinking  about,  not  war.     And  what  con- 
cerns us  now  is  that  this  distinction  Is  becoming  blurred. 
What  are  we  preparing  for— defense  or  war? 

Either  the  Executive  Government  Itself  does  not  know  or  It  Is 
unwilling  to  clarify  the  situation  with  a  few  positive  words  W« 
suppose  the  reason  why  It  cannot  do  this  Is  that  it  is  already  too 
much  involved  in  its  own  confusion";.  Pursuing  the  Insidious  for- 
mula of  measures  short  of  war.  conceived  to  begin  with,  on  a  gross 
underestimate  of  the  aggressors  power,  It  was  carried  headlong  into 
acts  of  physical  intervention  for  the  consequences  and  implica- 
tions of  which  the  country  was  in  every  way  unprepared  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  It  acted  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
and  beyond  the  awareness  of  the  people. 

In  hi"  message  to  Prance  on  June  15.  the  President  said:  'The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  possible  for  allied 
armies  to  obtain,  during  the  weeks  that  have  just  passed,  airplanes, 
artlllerv  and  munitions  of  many  kinds,  and  •  •  •  this  Gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  the  Allied  Governments  continue  to  resist,  will 
redouble  Its  efforts  in  this  direction  " 

That  was  the  United  States  Government  speaking,  acting,  pledg- 
ing itself  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Hitler  to  the  utmost,  short 
only  of  an  actual  declaration  cf  hostilities.  It  was  already  too  late 
to  save  Prance.  Moreover,  nothing  we  had  been  able  to  send  her. 
even  our  total  military  power,  including  the  Navy,  could  have  saved 
her.  which  was  a  trifling  reality  the  Government  was  unable  to 
comprehend. 

Only  6  weeks  later  the  Secretary  of  War  to  saying  to  the  Houm 
Ccmmlttee  on  Military  AfTairs.  in  support  of  the  conscription  blU, 
that  there  Is  very  grave  danger  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
States  by  Hitler.  He  Is  asked  how  long  It  will  take  to  prepare  a 
suitable  defense.  He  says:  "We  will  not  have  It  In  time  to  meet  the 
first  possibility  of  invasion  " 

The  Secretary  of  War.  of  course.  Is  speaking  directly  for  the 
administration.  He  Is  saying  what  It  thinks.  The  administration 
thinks  there  Is  very  grave  danger  of  an  Invasion  of  this  country  by 
Hitler  before  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  It.  But  thlB  Is  the  same 
administration  that  stripped  the  American  defense  of  rifles,  artll- 
lerv munitions,  and  airplanes  and  sent  them  to  the  Allies.  It  Is 
the  same  administration  that  would  have  dellvt-red  to  the  British 
AdmlnUty  the  whole  of  our  mosquito  fleet  In  building  if  the  Con- 
gre*;s  had  not  found  a  law  to  stop  it.  It  is  the  same  administration 
that  has  ever  since  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  deliver  United 
States  Navy  destrovers  to  the  British.  If  what  it  thinks  Is  true — 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  an  Invasion  of  this  country  by  Hitler 
before  we  can  get  ready — then  we  have  not  a  rifle,  a  gun.  an  airplane, 
or  a  rowboat  to  spare,  nor  any  lndu.strtal  capacity.  On  the  day  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  making  his  rtatement  before  the  House  com- 
mittee the  New  York  news-papers  carried  pictures  of  National  Guard 
men  training  with  imaginary  machine  guns  devised   by  plumbers 

°"we' c^n  ^iStglne  circumstance  in  which  the  highest  strategy 
would  call  for  taking  the  war  tr  the  enemy.  We  cannot  conceive 
Of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  permitted  In  sanity  to  slap  danger 
in  the  face  before  ycu  are  ready  to  meet  It^to  name  an  enemy 
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who  ha«  not  named  you.   to  attack   an   enemy  who  has  not   yet 
attacked  vou  before  you  are  ready  to  fight  him. 

our  enlmle,.  the  adminlstrat.on  keeps  telling  the  people,  are 
Oermanv  Italy  and  Japan,  naming  them  Not  one  of  them  has 
SadTa  Vesti!reof  war  toward  us  For  all  we  think  and  feel  about 
Su^rffe  h^  not  attacked  u^  He  s«ys  he  does  not  ntend  to. 
We  do  ot  believe  him  Nobody  in  the  world  "ow  believes  him 
Verv  well  But  the  American  Government  has  attacked  Hitler. 
fi"t  by  words,  then  by  measures  short  of  war.  then  by  giving 
pJi^dges  to  hU  enemies  to  assist  them  by  all  physical  means  to  the 

"\Tjune  the  American  Government  entered  the  war  against 
H.t?er  by  acts  of  physical  Intervention  all  the  worse  because  they 

*Yn  Julv'that  same  Government  is  telling  the  people  they  are  in 
Krave  danger  of  being  attacked  by  Hitler  before  they  can  get 
re^v  to  meet  him  "Hitler  does  not  wait."  said  the  Secretary  of 
W^  ti  the  House  Committee  on  Military  AlTalr^and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  men  in  New  York  training  with  gas-pipe  guns! 

What  a  triumph  for  statecraft!     What  strategy!     What  a  face  for 
ft  great  nation! 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  there  has  b^n^^^eated Jn 
the  country  a  war  psychosis,  misled  by  cries  of  "Stop  Hitler  Now! 
ind^^fend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies"  We  had  nothing  to 
stop  imier  with  in  Europe  A  Government  '^^lJl'''"''[Yhl 
know  that  or  made  believe  it  was  not  so.  now  is  saying  that  if  he 
S^idei  to  Tnvade  the  United  States  soon,  as  there  is  very  grave 
drneer  that  he  may  we  are  not  ready  to  stop  him  here  Neverthe- 
fes^  U  Voes  on  to  declare  against  him  an  economic  war-a  Pan- 
der ran^onomic  bloc  against  his  European  bloc-for  which  also 
iV^s  unpr^red.  not  having  thought  it  through,  not  having  cal- 

'"wrdo^'norbelleve  that  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  by 
Hltier  is  among  the  imminent  possibilities  The  word  of  the 
Sovernment  for  it  does  not  greatly  impress  "^  A  Government  tha^ 
had  been  so  wrong  about  his  power  to  overcome  in  Eiirope  and 
a^ut  the^wer  of  France  to  resist  could  very  well  be  wrong 
aK^m  Nor  do  we  believe  that  50  or  60  destroyers  from  the  United 
Spates  Navy   would   save  the   British   Empire       That   would   be   but 

another  ?utile  a" t'' Of  futile  ^-»"v-^^-"-  -":;f^rthan  ti' i^ve^^ 
furtate  an  enemy  we  are   not  prepared   to   meet   than   to  save  a 

'"we^'are  bound  to  be  emotionally  torn  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
British  Empire  fighting  for  its  life  That  is  a  feeling  that  lies 
deep  fn^  and  s^harld  even  by  those  who  still  can  think  in  a 
reahst"    manner       The    fall    of    the    British    Empire    would    be    a 

,if,vh™n  disaster  Yet  we  part  with  those  who  say,  or  who 
S^\1?ve'  u  w^ld  mlan  thi  end  o?  An.erican  civilization,  and  part 
^th  Them  again  when  they  would  in  any  ^esre-  -^^f  ^"3  '^^^ 
American  defense  to  repair  the  weakness  of  Great  Brita.n  s.  lor 
Jhich  Great  Bruain.  not  we.  are  responsible.  We  add  here  two 
reflect um^flrst.  that  Grerit  Britain  would  be  stronger  if  she  had 
su,y  alone:   second,  the  enemy  Is  governed  by  logic,  not  emot.on^ 

we  stand,  therefore.  In  our  first  position  Let  us  jealously  mind 
cur  own  de  ense  in  the  great  manner  of  a  great  PefPl^- /e^olv-ed  to 
be  let  alone  Let  us  build  at  any  cost  a  dreadnought  defense  power 
such  as  no  aggressor,  nor  any  combination  of  aggressors,  will  dare 
to    challenge      Thus    we    forfend    war.  ,     ^       ,„ 

And  meanwhile,  for  this  will  take  some  time,  let  us  loo^  very 
hard  at  a  state  of  facts  The  German  thing  has  conquered  Europe. 
That  Will  be  still  true  whether  the  British  Empire  stands  or  falls 

Wh*  Is  going  to  put  the  German  thing  back?  The  British? 
They  are  not  able. 

Shall  we  do  it?  Unless  we  are  billing  to  go  to  Europe  and 
destroy  it  there,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that  we 
shall  have  Ui  live  In  the  same  world  with  It,  maybe  for  a  long 
time  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Nonetheless,  for  that  reason, 
onlv'all  the  more,  we  should,  we  must,  create  on  this  continent 
the  incomparable  power  of  defense.  After  that  we  shall  see  For 
after  that  we  shall  be  again  as  we  once  were,  safe  and  free  and 
dangerous.  

Issues  of  the  Campaign 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  September  3.   1940 1 
IS  THERE  AN  issrr? 
Mr  WiUkle  now  says  that  the  Roosevelt  admini.stration  is  bearing 
down  too  hard  on  organized  labor.     It  seems  that  Mr.  ^Mllkle  de- 
tects a  drift   under   the  New  Deal   toward  Government   control    of 
labor  unions,  and  that  if  he  is  elected  he  hopes  to  stop  thU  drift 
and  make  labor  even  stronger  and  more  independent  than  it  is  now. 
We  would  have  thought   that   the  bulk  of  Mr.  Willkie  s  before- 
Phlladelphia  supporters  felt  Just  the  other  way  about  labor— that 
the   Roosevelt   administration   and   the   Wagner   Act   had   done  too 
much  for  labor,  not  too  little. 

Well  the  campaign  .seems  to  be  settling  down  to  the  main  ques- 
tion of  who  Is  the  better  fitted  to  carry  out  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
Mr   Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Willkie  . 

Mr  Willkie  is  for  the  New  Deal's  farm  program:  he  s  for  social 
security  relief  conscription,  and  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  of  all 
Dossible'ald  to  England  short  of  war.  Mr.  McNary  Is  for  the  public- 
power  policy;  and  now  Mr.  Willkie  comes  out  for  making  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  favor  labor  even  more  than  It  does  now 

Instead  of  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  political  fight,  this  Is 
getting  to  be  a  love  feast.  What  important  national  or  inter- 
national issue  do  these  two  candidates  differ  on,  anyway?  Or  is 
the  only  real  issue  simply  that  one  of  them  believes  he  ought  to 
be  in  the  White  House  while  the  other  one  believes  he  ought  to 
stay   in   It? 

Wage-Hour  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  Sevtemher  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 

Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Waehington  Times-Herald  of  September  3.  1940.  under  the 
heading  "Mr.  Willkie." 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jay  Franklin,  under 
the  heading  "Vindication  of  Wage-Hour  Law  a  Factor  in 
Defense  Called  Big  Victory  for  Labor."  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September  3.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wa^^hlngton  Evening  Star  of  September  3,  1940] 

We,    the   People-  Vindication    of    Wage-Hoitr    Law    as    Factor    im 

Defense  Called  Big  Victory   for  Labor 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Labor   Day,    1940.    witnessed    one    of    labor's    greatest    victories. 

won as  the'  most  complfte  victories  are  won— in  silence.     This  13 

the   complete    vindication    of    the   wage   and   hotir    law   as   a    vital 
factor  in  national  defense 

When  the  war  crisis  began  there  was  a  wave  of  buslne.<«  .senti- 
ment m  favor  of  setting  aside  the  restrictions  of  this  law  in  the 
sacred  name  of  the  national  emergency  Yet  it  has  proved  im- 
posjiible  for  at  least  ore  nationally  known  radio  forum  to  find  big 
business  representatives  who  are  willing  publicly  to  debate  on  this 
issue.  Not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  stand  up  on  h's  hind  legs  and 
argue  for  longer  hours  for  industrial  labor  or  fc  .•  lower  wages  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  is  spending  lavishly  for  defense. 

The  truth  la  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  unsu-pected  fact 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  productivity  of  labor  in  ternas  oT  bours 
per  day  The  stretch-out  and  the  speed-up  are  both  apt  to  lead 
to  btitched  workmanship 

In  1918  Mr.  Henrv  Ford,  acting  as  umpire  for  the  National  'War 
Labor  Board,  ruled  on  this  issue:  "I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  very  deep  conviction  that  the  straight  8-hour  day  is  much  bet- 
ter practice  than  the  so-called  8-hour  basic  day.  where  the  latter 
is  continually  and  almost  uniformly  being  practically  exceeded  in 
the  number  of  working  hours. 

■My  experience,  and  also  mv  reason,  teaches  me  that  very  few 
emergencies  ever  exist  In  a  manufacturing  business  Justifying  the 
I  practice  of  exceeding  8  working  hours  per  day  The  strain  of  8 
hours  is  enough,  and  the  hours  should  never  be  increased  except 
\mder  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  I  cannot  dwell  too 
much  on  this  For  the  good  of  the  men.  for  the  good  of  the  em- 
ployer, aad  for  the  general  results  I  would  admonish  those  Inter- 
ested to  adhere  to  the  straight  8-hour  day  ' 

SUPPORTED  BY    EXPERIENCI 

Thus  spoke  an  expert  In  Industrial  production  who  has  never  been 
accused  of  undue  tenderness  toward  the  rights  of  organized  l»bcr 

This  prliK:lple  is  supported  by  the  experience  cf  nations  at  war. 
The  Manchester  GuardiaJi  of  July  18,   1940,   writing  of  the  British 
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war  effort,  observed:  "•  •  *  There  come*  a  time  when  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  resolve  can  drive  the  tired  body  no  farther.  Tliat  time 
l5  here.  Mr  B.^vln  s-ald  that  the  long  working  hours  were  already 
caiis.ng  production  to  decline  rather  than  to  increafic,  and  that  the 
suspended  factory  acts  must  C(  me  back  Into  force  on  August  1. 
This  doei  not  mean  Uiat  armament  production  must  fall  still  lower; 
reduced  hours,  in  the  last  war  experience,  should  soon  send  it  up 
again,  besides  presirving  stores  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  future 
urgencies."  

FLEMING  REPORT  CONTnUtED 

All  of  th-8  confirms  the  report  made  to  the  President  by  Col. 
Philip  B.  Fleming.  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  on 
Juiy  11  1940.  In  this  report  Colonel  Fleming  ciwd  the  report  of 
the  British  Munitions  Commission  of  the  1914-18  war.  General  Order 
No  13  of  the  Chief  ol  Ordnance,  U  U.  A  .  on  November  15.  1917.  and 
the  German  experience  with  an  attempted  60-hour  week  lor  labf)r 
beginning  on  January  1.  1938  The  result  of  this  effort  to  make 
labor  lav  more  golden  eggs  was  that  -production  began  to  fall  off 
rapidly  'accompanied  bv  such  an  alarming  Increase  of  Industrial 
accidents  and  stoppages  as  to  attract  the  sertous  attention  of  the 
Government  authorities." 

In  other  words,  experience  In  three  countries  and  two  wars  proves 
that  11  l>  bad  for  production  to  try  to  work  labor  longer  hours  than 
industrial  management  has  found  effective.  Neither  higher  wages  in 
America  patriotic  spirit  in  England,  nor  Nazi  regimentation  in 
Germany,  has  been  able  to  evade  thU  law  of  supply  and  demand  m 
efflcieut  effort  by  individual  workers. 

So  American  labor  enters  the  crisis  with  this  lesson  learned  by  the 
employers  of  labor.  It  is  unhkely  that  tlie  wage  scale  of  industrial 
lalxjr  will  be  attacked,  so  long  as  the  corporations  Involved  are 
operaUng  on  the  copious  flow  of  Government  funds.  Thit  is  the 
greatest  vindication  of  the  New  Deal's  social  program  smce  the 
Inauguration  of  work  relief  In  1933. 


Traiusfer  of  Destroyers  to  Great  Britain 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OK  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday  September  5  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THK    BOSTON    POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  yesterday  in 
the  Boston  Post,  entitled  "An  Imperious  Act." 

The  Boston  Post  has  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  Democratic  newspaper  supporting  the 
administration-s  foreign  policy,  including  its  ^^^shes  in  con- 
nection with  the  peaceUme  conscription  program.  The  edi- 
torial to  which  I  refer  is  thus  made  of  larger  meaning  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  c£u<=e.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ir  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editCMial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Pa-^t  of  September  4.  19401 

AN     IMPEEIOUS    ACT 

The  giving  of  our  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  in  return  ^or  righto 
to  fortlfv  certain  points  was  done  in  a  manner  far  removed  from 
our  rightful  democratic  processes. 

None  of  us  know  what  Immediate  eflect  this  act  will  have  In 
puttine  \i8  in  the  war.  tt.,.*-^ 

But  we  do  know  now.  finally,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  committed  by  PrankUn  D  Roosevelt  to  preserve 
the  British  Empire    its  rights  and  dommions.  all  over  the  earth. 

Her  war  l.'^  our  war. 

The  bases  we  shall  establish  on  her  Islands  and  subject  countries 
will  protect  her  as  well  a«  ourselves.  ^      ^_  

For  her  we  will  keep  free  a  place  of  refuge,  so  that  her  Govern- 
ment  can  still  function  If  It  Is  driven  from  the  Bnt.^h  ^'^ 

If  we  were  a  British  colony  we  could  not  do  more.  Most  of  them 
are  doing   less  .        .  „  . 

Letjallv  the  deal  was  as  raw  a  piece  of  chicanery  as  ba^  been  yet 
foUted  upon  a  trusting  people  in  the  more  than  150  years  of  our 

^The"  irterventlonl^t  lawver^  due  back  Into  moldy  legislation  to 
find  a  forwtten  statute  to  enable  the  deal  to  be  P"\  o^er. 

The  Congress  was  flouted;  due  process  of  deliberation  was 
debauched  .^  ,       ..  , 

Perhaps  the  President  feels  that  he  Is  doing  the  popular  thing. 
Perhaps  we  Americans  are  willing  to  be  led  Into  another  of  Europe  s 
wars. 


But  the  FWlft,  subtle,  and  adroit  action  was  not  according  to  the 
canons  of  Americanism  that  we  learned  at  the  knees  ol  our  mothers, 
from  the  lips  of  our  preceptors,  or  have  heard  repealed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  now  sits  in  the  Presidents  chair. 

We  now  know  that  it  is  all  right  for  Congress  to  deliberate  on  the 
lives  cf  men.  as  in  the  Conscription  .\cX.  but  an  interrnticnal  swindle 
like  this  is  too  deep,  too  incomprehensible  for  their  combined 
Intellects. 

Else  why  was  the  deal  put  over  in  the  undercover  way  that  It  was? 

Many  a  mother  will  rise  this  morning  with  an  ache  at  her  heart 
for  the  sons  whole  livee  aie  the  pawns  in  this  gigantic  game. 

Many  a  man  will  wonder  where  his  right  as  an  American  citizen 
has  gone  to  voice  his  pretest  at  such  imperious  action 

No  ballot  box  In  November,  it  is  arparent.  will  save  the  peace  of 
the  land  new      By  that  time  we  should  be  wholly  In  the  war. 

For  by  hauling  down  Old  Glory  from  those  destroyers  we  have  cut 
adrift  from  the  splendor  of  our  vaunted  Independence. 

No  raising  of  the  Union  Jack  over  tlieir  decks  will  or  can  replace  It. 


Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  September  5  ilcgislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 

1940 


LETTER     AND     ARTICLE     BY     JUDGE     FRANK     SMATHERS     TO 
EDITOR   OF   ASHEVILLE    (N.   C.)    CITIZEN 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
clipped  from  the  Asheville  Citizen.  Asheville.  N,  C.  written 
by  my  brother,  Judge  Frank  Smathers,  of  Miami,  Pla..  who 
is  spending  the  summer  at  his  siunmer  home  in  Waynesville, 

N.  C. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   letter   and    article   were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the   Asheville    (N    C)    Citizen  1 

WH.\T     WOTTLD     .^NSWER     BE? 

Waynzsvujj:,   N.  C,   Avipist    26,   1940. 

EDrroR  oT  THE  Citizen  : 

I  note  that  Mr.  WlUkle  continues  to  fling  his  challenge  at  the 
President  for  a  joint  debate. 

Evidently  Mr.  WUlkie  thinks  he  has  found  something  the  Presi- 
dent  lb  afraid  ol   and  that  the  public   U  proud  of   that   discovery. 

If  Mr.  Willkie  continues  to  banter  the  President  with  that  chal- 
lenge he  win  soon  make  two  other  discoveries. 

One  will  be  In  November  when  he  begins  to  dig  himself  from 
beneath  a  Roosevelt  landslide.  The  other  will  follow  Mr.  Willkie's 
next  challenge  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  wUl  be  forced  to  write  Mr.  WiUkie 
somewhat  In  this  fasliion: 

"Dear  Mr.  Wiluciz:  I  hear  you  want  me  to  tour  the  ccimtry  with 
you  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  a  big  show — a  Joint  debate  If  I 
had  the  time,  and  If  I  were  not  President  of  a  great  Nation,  I"d 
accept,  as  that  would  afford  me  much  personal  fun.  But.  the 
affairs  of  state  and  the  pressing  ofllcKd  duties  of  my  office  compel 
me  to  regretfully  decline  your  thoughtful  invitation.  I  feel  though, 
that  it  is  your  right  and  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  reasons  that 
Impel   this  important   decision  " 

"To  me,  Mr  Willkie.  these  are  perilous  times,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  witnessed  before  In  fact.  I  feel  that  a  world 
revolution  is  upon  us  right  here  in  America:  forced  upon  us,  it  is 
true  and  from  which  we  cannot  flee,  however  desirable  that  may  be. 
We  must  stand  and  face  It  with  a  stout  heart  and  an  unflinching 
spirit,  or  we,  too.  will  fall  before  Its  cru-shlng  force  Already  the 
fine  culture  and  centurle*  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  many,  m.ghty 
nat.ons  cf  Europe  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  this  evil  force 
within  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks.  England  alone  stands  be- 
tween us  and  that  deadlv,  dreaded  evil.  She  alone  Ls  valiantly 
fighting  to  save  freedom  and  civilization  from  the  f^avage  oppressors 
of  Europe.  England  is  battling  today,  not  only  for  her  own  life  and 
liberty,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  those  priceless  privileges 
and  liberties  so  dear  to  the  hearts  cf  all   the  Aniericuius. 

•Already  that  Battle  of  Britain  has  alarmed  ar.d  startled  the 
pe-ple  of  "this  hemisphere  as  thev  have  never  been  stirred  t>efore. 
Already  our  European  tiade  and  overseas  pofsesf^lons  and  rights 
have  been  lost  or  wantonly  destroyed  or  brusquely  denied. 

•Moreover  and  far  more  serious,  our  national  life  and  our 
domestic  business  economy  have  been  totally  disrupted  by  Europe's 
dictators  and  while  we  in  America  are  today  endeavoring  to  read- 
lust  our  business  economy  to  the  new  world  conditions,  our  Ameri- 
'  can  way  of  life  and  free  democratic  Institutions  are  being  assailed 
from  without  and  undermined  from  within,  and  by  that  same  in- 
sidious and  baneful  force  that  crushed  and  subjugated  Belglu.-n  and 
1   France. 
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••Confronted  with  these  perilous.  Imperative,  and  paramcun-. 
^rowi^r^nf  national  life  and  national  defense  and  national  safety. 
?  ™nn^  Se?efore  ie  Mr  Wlllkle,  either  the  need  or  the  propriety 
]o?^^nnTp^ions7imedetativ.g  the  wisdom  of  New  Deal  policies, 
the    c^re    of    which    you    already    accept    and    prom.se    publicly    to 

ffupport 

•Respectfully  yours.  _^     „ 

^  "Prantklin  D.  Roosevixt 

If  such  a  letter  as  the  above  should  be  sent  by  the  President  to 
\fr  WiUkle  would  Mr  WlUkle  desist  In  his  challenges  or  would  he 
go  bade  to  Elwood  for  further  study  and  Inspiration  before  formu- 

laung  his  reply?  ^^^  Smathers. 

Topics  or  the  Dat— Wendell  Willkie^the  Election  and  the  War 
(By  Judge  Frank  Smathers) 
When  Mr  Wendell  WUlkle  was  first  nominated.  I  feared  for  the 
Democrats— I  feared  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  not  for  the  Nation.  I 
thoufiht  the  Republicans  had  at  last  selected  a  winner,  a  wise  states- 
man I  was  sure  they  had  chosen  a  successful  businessman  with 
sufficient  personality  and  pep  to  attract  and  persuade  the  masses 
as  well  as  the  classes.  I  was  convinced  that  a  real  national  cham- 
pion had  been  born  to  the  Nation  overnlt;ht.  equipped  for  any 
emergency  fit  to  fi*;ht  on  all  fronts,  to  master  all  Issues,  and  emi- 
nently equipped  to  lead  and  defend  a  great  Nation,  a  great  people 
in  a  world  raked  with  unrest  and  wild  with  revolution. 

I  continued  to  think  and  feel  this  way  about  Mr.  WUlkle  until 
he  went  back  home  and  began  to  unbosom  himself  before  his  home- 
folks  m  Elwocd  Ind.  There  he  became  quite  talkative  and  revealed 
his  inner  thoughts  Lots  of  people  were  there  to  see  and  hear 
him    more  than  will  ever  go  there  again. 

The  speech  Itself— well,  that  was  not  so  hot  as  the  weather. 
Some  Republicans  thought  it  great,  others  were  disappointed,  but 
all  the  Democrats,  save  those  takinc  a  walk  with  Mr.  Al  Smith,  were 
perfectly    delighted.     They    felt    relieved  ^    .       .v,.      h» 

Personally  I  was  disillusioned,  disappointed,  and  In  this  de- 
pressed mental  mocd  1  felt  like  writing  Mr  WUlkle  as  follows. 
Dear  Mr  WUlkle;  Why  didn't  you  specify  and  stress  •national 
defense'  as  the  most  pressing  and  vital  need  of  the  Natiori?  You 
know  that  It  is  Why.  therefore,  didn't  you  say  so.  frankly,  fear- 
lessly and  spcciflcally.  and  urge  all  your  followers  to  demand  an 
immediate  passage  of  the  conscription  bill  without  further  debate 
and  delay?  Also.  Mr  Wlllkle.  why  didnt  you  shout;  'Down  with 
the  dlcutors:  Long  live  democracy  and  to  this  end  and  to  this 
Ideal  I  hereby  pledge  and  dedicate  my  all.  even  my  life  '  " 

Such  a  patriotic  declaration  and  demonstration  on  your  part, 
Mr  WUlkle  would  have  been  a  great  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  American  youth  now  asked  to  lay  his  life  on  the  altar 
of  freedom,  and  the  American  mother  about  to  sacnflre  her  only 
son  and  life  savings  in  order  to  save  democracy  and  the  cherished 
liberties  of  Amer.ca 

Instead  Mr  WUlkle.  you  chilled  and  discouraged  your  many  ad- 
mirers by  vcur  repeated  cries  -Down  with  the  New  Deal.  Death 
to  the  New'  Deal,  and  I  am  brave  enough  to  here  and  now  challenge 
the  champion  new  dealer  to  a  Joint  debate" 

Moreover.  Mr  WUlkle.  you  know  there  is.  at  least,  one  thing 
the  President  has  done  wisely  and  well,  and  that  Is  the  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  policy.  That  policy,  all  Intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  men  freely  admit  has  been  masterfully  and  magnificently 
done  by  our  President  In  the  true  American  fashion,  and  with 
the  same  devotion,  courage,  and  wisdom  that  actuated  and  In- 
spired our  great  Presidents  of  the  past  when  Americas  safety 
was  in  Jeopardy.  So  right  here  and  there.  Mr.  WUlkie.  you 
had  the  excuse  and  the  occasion  to  be  more  patriotic  than 
political  by  publicly  acknowledging  your  thanks  for  the  manner  In 
which  our  foreign  affairs  have  been  conducted  by  our  President 
and  yoiu-  rival.  But.  Instead,  you  saw  fit  to  brutally  and 
brusquely  rebuke  him.  Yes.  belittle  and  depreciate  his  best  and 
most  unselfish  efforts.  You  even  ascribed  -unscrupulous"  mo- 
tives  to  all   his   fine   official  acts  on   foreign   affairs. 

Therefore.  Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr  WUlkle.  that  some  of  us  feel 
disillusioned  about  your  sportsmanship  and  statesmanship^  I 
hope  however  I  have  mUsJudged  you  through  your  acceptance 
sD^h  For  the  sake  of  the  Nation  we  all  love.  I  would  like  to 
think  and  I  shall  still  hope  that  my  flrst  estimate  of  your 
ability    and    character    was    the    correct    one. 


If 


New  Deal  Policies  Incompatible  W  ith  Democratic 
Philosophy  of  Former  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1940 
Mr.  KEEFE.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  poUcy  of  the  New  Deal  from  the  Demo- 


cratic philosophy  of  former  years.  I  quote  from  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1900.  adopted  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
with  William  J.  Bryan  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency: 

The  origin  and  powers  of  government:  We  declare  again  that  all 
governments  Instituted  among  men  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  any  government  not  ba.=ed  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  a  tyranny,  and  that  to  impose  upon 
any  p*>ople  a  government  of  force  Is  to  substitute  the  methods  of 
imperialism  for  those  of  a  republic.  We  hold  that  the  Constitution 
follows  the  flag  and  denounce  the  doctrine  that  an  Executive  or 
Congress,  deriving  their  existence  and  their  power  from  the  Consti- 
tution   can  exercise  lawful  authority  beyond  It  or  In  violation  of  It. 

We  assert  that  no  nation  can  long  endure  half  republic  and  half 
empire  and  we  warn  the  American  people  that  imperialism  abroad 
will  lead  quickly  and  Inevitably  to  despotism  at  home. 

The  Democrats  who  assembled  in  that  convention  at  Kansas 
City  on  July  4.  1900.  surely  reflected  in  their  platform  ideas 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  present  trends  of  the  New  E>2al. 
I  again  quote  from  that  platform: 

Militar:sm  opposed.  We  oppose  mllitartem.  It  means  conquest 
abroad  and  intimidation  and  oppression  at  home.  It  means  the 
strong  arm  which  has  ever  l>een  fatal  to  free  institutions.  It  is 
what  millions  of  our  citizens  have  fled  from  In  Europe.  It  win  im- 
pose Ufwn  our  peace-loving  people  a  large  standing  army  and  un- 
necessary burden  of  taxation,  and  will  be  a  constant  menace  to 
their  liberties.  A  small  standing  army  and  a  well-disciplined  State 
militia  are  amply  sufficient  In  time  of  peace.  This  Republic  has  no 
place  for  a  vast  military  service  and  conscription. 

The  National  Guard.  In  time  of  danger  the  volunteer  soldier  is 
his  country  s  best  defender.  The  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  should  ever  be  cherished  in  the  patriotic  hearts  of  a  free 
people.  Such  organizations  are  ever  an  element  of  strength  and 
.safety  For  the  flrst  time  in  our  history  and  coeval  with  the 
Philippine  conquest  has  there  been  a  wholesale  departure  from  our 
time-honored  and  approved  system  of  volunteer  organization.  We 
denounce  it  as  un-Amencan.  undemocratic,  and  unrepubHcan,  and 
as  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  and  fixed  principles  of  a  free  people. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Nation  again  assembled  in  convention 
at  St.  Louis  on  July  6.  1904.  nominated  Alton  B.  Parker,  of 
New  York,  for  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  adopted  a 
platform  which  it  might  be  interesting  for  the  New  Deal  Dem- 
ocrats to  read.  I  quote  from  that  platform  and  ask  reason- 
able men  to  apply  that  indictment  to  the  New  Deal: 

The  Republican  administration.  The  existing  Republican  admln- 
tBtration  has  been  spasmodic,  erratic,  sensational,  spectacular,  and 
arbitrary.  It  has  made  Itself  a  satire  upon  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
and  upon  the  settled  practices  and  usages  of  national  and  inter- 
national law. 

It  stimmoned  the  Congress  Into  hasty  and  futile  extra  session,  and  ' 
virtually  adjourned  it.  leaving  t>ehlnd  in  its  flight  from  Washington 
uncalled  calendars  and  unaccomplished    tasks. 

It  made  war.  which  Is  the  sole  power  of  Congress,  without  Its 
authority,  thereby  usurping  one  of  Its  fundamental  prerogatives. 
It  violated  a  plain  statute  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  plain 
treaty  obligaticns.  international  images,  and  constitutional  law;  and 
has  done  so  under  pretense  of  executing  a  great  public  policy,  which 
could  have  been  more  easUy  effected  lawfuUy.  constltutionaUy.  and 
With  honor. 

I  quote  further  from  the  platform: 

Fundamental  principles.  The  application  of  these  fundamental 
principles  to  the  living  issues  of  the  day  is  the  first  step  toward 
the  assured  peace,  safety,  and  progress  of  our  Nation  Freedom 
of  the  press,  ol  conscience,  and  of  speech;  equality  before  the  law 
of  all  citizens:  right  of  trial  by  Jury:  freedom  of  the  persons 
defended  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus:  liberty  of  personal  con- 
tract untrammeled  by  sumptuary  laws;  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  military  authority;  a  well-disclplincd  miUtia;  the  separation 
of  church  and  State:  economy  in  exp>enditures;  low  taxes,  that 
labor  m^y  be  lightly  burdened;  prompt  and  sacred  fulfUlment  of 
public  and  private  obligations;  fidelity  to  treaties;  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  abso- 
lute acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority;  the  vital  principle 
of  republics — these  are  doctrines  which  Democracy  has  established 
as  proverbs  of  the  Nation,  and  they  should  be  constantly  invoked 
and  enforced. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1908.  held  at  Denver.  Colo., 
nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  adopted  a  platform  on  which  that  candidate 
sought  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Let  us  refer  to  it  for 
inspiration.    I  quote: 

Increase  of  officeholders:  Coincident  with  the  enormous  increase 
in  expenditures  Is  a  like  addition  to  the  niimlier  of  officeholders. 
During  the  pa.*t  yfar  '23  784  were  added,  costing  $16,156,000.  and  in 
the  past  6  years  of  Republican  administration  the  total  number  of 
new  offices  created,  aside  from  many  comnusslcns,  has  been  99.139, 


entalUng  an  addtt tonal  evpenditure  of  nearly  »70.OOtV0OO.  as  apainat 
onlv  10  279  new  offices  created  under  the  Cleveland  and  McKmley 
aarainistrations.  whl^h  involved  an  expenditure  of  only  $6,000,000. 
We  denci:n-.c  this  picat  and  growing  increase  in  the  number  ol 
officeholders  as  not  only  unnecessary  and  wasteful  but  also  as  clearly 
Indicatln'^  a  deliberate  purpcse  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
ket'p  the^  Republican  Party  m  power  at  public  expense  by  thus 
Increasing  the  number  of  ius  retainers  and  dependents.  Surh  pro- 
cedure we  dcelnrc  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open 
purchase  of  votes  at  the  poW^ 

Economy  in  p.dmlnl.stration :  The  Republican  Coneress  In  the  ses- 
s'on  just  ended  made  appropriations  amounting  to  H  .003.000.000. 
exceeding  the  total  expenditures  of  the  past  fiscal  year  by  $90,000,000. 
and  leaving  a  delicit  ol  more  than  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended  We  denounce  the  needless  waste  of  the  ptoples  money. 
which  has  resulted  in  the  appall'n-  Increase,  as  a  shameful  violation 
of  all  prudent  conf^ideratlons  of  government  and  as  no  less  than  a 
crime  against  the  millions  of  working  men  and  women,  from  whose 
earnings  the  great  proportion  of  these  colossal  sums  must  be  ex- 
torted through  e:<cessive  tariff  exactions  and  other  indirect  methods 
It  is  not  surprising  that  m  the  face  of  this  shocking  record  the 
Republican  platform  contains  no  reference  to  economical  ndminls- 
traticn  or  premise  thereof  in  the  future  We  demand  that  a  stop 
be  put  to  this  IrighUul  extravagance  and  Insist  upon  the  strictest 
economy  In  every  department  compatible  with  frugal  and  efficient 
administration. 

I  quote  further:     I 

Misuse  of  patronage:  We  condemn  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
our  Institutions  the  action  of  the  present  Chief  Executive  In  u^lng 
the  patronage  of  his  high  office  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  one  of  his  C  ibtnet  ciflcers.  A  forced  succession  In 
the  Presidency  Is  scarcely  less  repugnant  to  public  sentiment  than 
Is  life  tenure  tr-  that  ofticc  No  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  and  no  virtue  in  the  one  selected  can  Justify  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  a  dyna-sty  The  right  of  the  people  to  freely  select 
their  officials  is  inalienable  and  cannot  be  delegated. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1912  held  at  Baltimore.  Md., 
nominated  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  adopted  a  phitfcrm  upon  which  the  nominee  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent record  of  the  New  r>al.  I  think  it  proper  to  refer  to  that 
platform.     I  quote: 

Rights  of  Uie  States:  We  believe  In  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance m  their  full  strencrth  and  integrity  of  the  three  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Federal  Govirnmcnt— the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  Judicial,  each  keeping  within  Its  own  bpunds  and 
not  encroaching  uix  n  the  jtibt  powers  of  either  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  the  most  elTicicnt  results  under  our  system  of 
government  are  to  be  attained  by  the  full  exercise  by  the  States 
of  their  reserved  soverplgn  powers,  we  denounce  as  usurpation  the 
efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive  the  States  of  any  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  them  and  to  enlarge  and  magnify  by  indirection  the 
powers  of  tho   Federal  Government. 

We  Insist  up'  n  the  ftill  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment both  State  and  national,  to  protect  the  jjeople  from  Injus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  make  the  Government  a 
private  asset  in  business  There  is  no  twilight  zone  between  the 
Nation  and  the  State  In  which  exploiting  Interests  can  take 
refuge  from  both  It  Is  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
BhaP  exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  them,  but  we  insist  that 
Federal  remedies  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and 
for  the  prevention  of  private  monopoly  shall  be  added  to,  and  not 
substituted  fcr.  State  remedies. 

Tlie  Democratic  convention  of  1924  held  at  New  York 
City  nominated  John  W.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  for  its  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  It  adopted  a  platform  signed 
by  Homer  S.  Cummings.  chairman,  and  Key  Pittman.  secrc- 
Ury.  In  view  of  the  tendencies  of  the  New  Deal.  1  quote  from 
that  platform: 

The  rlKhts  of  the  States;  We  demand  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  shall  bo  preserved  in  all  their  vigor  and  power  They  consti- 
tute a  bulwark  against  the  centralizing  and  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  Republican  Party.  ^     .    .  .     ..        ♦„  „„ 

We  condemn  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  administration  to  na- 
tionalize the  functions  and  duties  of  the  States 

We  oppose  the  extension  of  bureaucracy,  the  creation  of  unneces- 
sary bureaus  and  Federal  agencies,  and  the  multiplication  of  offices 
and  officeholders  ....  _     ♦     _„„ 

We  demand  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  local  sell -government  esen- 
tlal  to  the  preservation  of  the  free  insUtuUons  of  cur  Republic. 

The  foregoing  citations  of  solemn  covenants  contained  in 
various  Democratic  platforms  of  the  past  clearly  demonstrate 
how  far  the  present  administration  has  drifted  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government  set  forth  in  those  plat- 
forms. 


The  Gentleman  From  Oregon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  ORKOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  S.  EUGENE  ALLEN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  is  the 
voice  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  my  State  of 
Oregon.  In  its  recent  fortieth  Labor  Day  edition  it  carried  an 
article  over  the  signature  of  its  editor.  Mr.  S.  Eugene  Allen, 
discussing  my  dlstinpuished  colleague.  Senator  Charies  L. 
McNary.  I  ask  to  include  this  article  in  the  extension  of  my 
remarks.    It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  L.abor  Press  of  August  30.   1940] 

THE    CEMTLEM.AN     FROM     OREGON 

(By   S.    Eugene    Allen) 

A  historic  occasion  was  observed  last  Tuesday  at  the  State  fair- 
ground.* in  Salem.  The  dlstingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Charles  L  McNary.  was  --fflclallv  notified  that  he  is  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  This  i.';  the 
oi.ly  time  that  such  an  honor  has  come  to  Oregon  It  Is — really — 
the  only  time  that  such  an  honor  has  fallen  to  any  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  For  Hoover,  though  claiming  California  resi- 
dence. Is  not  trulv  a  westerner 

But  ••Charlie  Mac""  is  a  westerner  and  an  Oregonian  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  He  wa.s  born  on  the  farm  he  now  owns  near 
Salem  He  loves  this  western  country  with  its  Uill  fir  trec>s.  its 
Ic-voly  lawns,  and  its  cool  breezes.  He  is  happiest  when  he  may 
cast  aside  the  cares  of  state  and  come  home  to  Oregon— and  to  Fir 

Cone,   his   home. 

Fir  Cone.  How  appropriately  named  is  this  natal  place  and  homo 
Of  our  distinguished  McNarv.  Tlie  modest  farm  cottage  in  which 
hr  lives  nestles  under  the  towering  tirs  that  are  patriarchs  uf  the 
forest  The  filbert  and  prune  orchards  arc  neatly  kept  and  well 
cultivated.     Fir  Cone  is  a  typical  western  Oregon  farm   home 

Af,riculture  has  always  been  the  first  love  of  Senator  McN.\sy. 
For  years  he  has  been  identitied  with  every  piece  of  legislation 
having  as  Its  purpose  the  relief  of  oppressed  agriculture.  In  his 
speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  McNary  pointed  out  a  fundamental  truth. 
He  said  that  without  a  prosperous  agriculture  there  could  be  no 
prcsperlty  for  the  workers  of  the  Nation  and  that  pay  rolls  would 
drop  and  unemplovment  would  overtake  us  He  said  that  the  tn- 
tere-^ts  of  the  Nations  workers  and  Its  farmers  were  Inextricably 
bound  up  together  and  that  they  must  both  be  prosperous  together 
or  that  both  would  fall  into  economic  chaos.  This  Is  the  sheerest 
common  sense.  ,      ...  »» 

But  McNary  has  not  confined  his  Interest.'^  to  agriculture.  He 
has  been  a  stanch  champion  of  labor.  Organized  labor  has  ap- 
preciated his  support  of  the  Interests  of  the  working  people  of 
America  He  has  been  endorsed  by  labor  In  his  election  campaigns 
in  this  State  iKibor  is  confident  that  It  can  depend  upon  Senator 
McNary  to  continue  to  insist  that  Its  Interests  be  protected  and 
its  rights  strengthened. 

Typically  Oregonian.  Mr.  McNary  has  never  been  a  hidebound 
partlsnn  He  has  supported  liberal  and  progressive  legislation  for 
many  many  years.  He  supported  the  initiative  and  the  referendum 
when  the  party  pclltlrlans  v.ere  attacking  them.  He  has  stcod 
up  and  fought  the  seizure  of  the  vast  waterpower  resources  of  this 
Nation  bv  private  and  predatory  interests.  He  has  consistently 
fought  for  low-cost  distribution  of  public  power  and  for  public 
ownership  of  power  whenever  that  seemed  desirable  and  feasible. 
McNary  has  been  distinguished  by  his  good  Judgment  and  by 
his  political  acumen  and  statesmanship— not  by  long  speeches.  In 
the  23  years  that  he  has  served  the  State  of  Oregon  In  the  Stnate 
of  the  United  States  he  has  made  very  few  speeches  and  those  that 
he  has  made  have  been  brief  and  precise  He  has  come  to  be  highly 
respected  by  both  political  parties  for  his  sage  advice  and  his  kindly 
tolerance   of  differing;  viewTXiints 

Mr  McNary"s  speech  in  Salem  was  a  good  speech.  It  was  a 
progressive  speech  He  did  not  condemn  the  New  Deal  except  in 
it£  obvious  shortcomings  He  candidly  stated  that  Important 
social  gains  had  been  made  under  the  New  Deal  administration. 
He  urged  a  strong  program  of  conseiTatlon  As  to  forests  he 
made  it  clear  that  we  must  balance  our  cut  and  har%est  of 
timber  with  new  planting  and  reforestation.  On  the  question 
of    power   he   said: 

•"Unfalterlnglv.  the  Congress  has  granted  to  the  public  preferen- 
tial r.ehts  to  power  fiom  navigable  streams.  Maximum  benents 
for  domestic  consumers,  farmers,  and  small  users  of  power  should 
be  the  vardstick  bv  which  we  measure  the  usefulnrss  and  service- 
ability "of  every   Federal  development.     Moreover,  rates  should   be 
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mnintatned  at  the  low'««=t  level  consistent  with  sound  amortiza- 
malntamed    at  ^he   I^DW^  t       ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^    be^^-een    public    and 

pmate  .nT/res^  m  tne  development  --^  distnbmion  of  po.^er. 
private  holdings  should  not  be  ^o"*^'*^^^^  ,."'l*^,%Ve°r  aCQ^s,- 
loTtim  precedent  for  such  fair  treatment  ^f.^Vim^ee  Valley 
tlon   by   purchase  of   private   companies   by   the   Tennessee    Valley 

^  OroRcI  NoRRis  could  do  no  better  nor  more  cleaily  define  a  fair 

'"irTcNiK^sLTd  that  he  "opposes  Involvement  in  foreign  mm- 
tarv  adventures.  America,  as  always,  prefers  peace.  Buc  America 
doe^  not  prefer  the  peace  of  appeasement;  nor  the  surrenoer  of 
oCr  nat io^ar  dignity^ur  inde^ndence  of  ^^'}<^\9}^^^%'^i 
freedom  or  the  clvU.zed  values  that  we  cherish.  And  who  could 
better^eflne  American  opinion  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  such  views  on  the  P  ^t  cf 
•ChI^ie  Mac  afe  ir.compatible  with  those  of  Wendell  WillK.e 
T^atTs  a  mauer  of  conjecture  But  it  Is  certain  that^  the  pe^^e 
of  OreKon  and  of  the  West  are  proud  of  Senator  McNart.  in^y 
know  he  is  one  of  them,  that  he  understands  and  is  sympr.thetic 
wuh  their  problems.  The  western  folks  have  confidence  in  Mc- 
Nary  b^ause  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  rendered  yeoman 
Service   to   them   and^  has   represented   them   well   In  the   National 

^^The'  oeople  of  Oregon  know  that  should  their  native  son  be 
elevate.!  to  the  Vice  Presidency  they  will  suffer  an  almost  .rrepar- 
able  loM  in  the  Senate  but  will  have  a  friend  near  the  Vhlte 
House  Oregon  labor  respects  and  honors  McNart  Oregon  agrt- 
"ullure  looks  to  him  as  its  leader.  Oregon  industry  ha^  un- 
bounded confidence   in  him 

The  citizens  of  Ore«..n   wish  h.m  well   In   thU  new  cause   Into 
Wblch  be   h»«   been   drafted. 


affection  for  It  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  goodness  of  h>s 
heS  than  to  an^xercise  of  his  really  respectable  power  Oi 
ratiocination. 

Compare  Our  Problems  With  England's  Problems- 
Part  I 


Where  the  Compact  Failed 
KXTKNSION  OF  KEMAKKS 

HON,  MAUTIN  J,  KKNXKDY 

or  KKW  VOKK 

IN'  TIIK  flOt'HK  OK  UKI'KKHKNTATIVKK 
Wt'dnfulau.  S^lembtr  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FWOU  TIIE  NEW  YORK  BUM 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarts  in  the  RrcoRO.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

I  From  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  4.   IMO] 

WHDtE    THE   COMPACT    rAII.ED 

Nctwlthstandlnn  his  disappointment  because  so  many  cf  the 
signatories  of  the  Brland-Kellogg  compact  have  violated  their 
covenant  outlawing'  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
Setretary  Hull  assorts  that  the  soundness  of  its  underlying  principles 
in  no  wise  has  been  impaired  Undoubtedly  that  Is  correct.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  principles  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  but  in  failure 
to  live  up  to  them.     What  h.\s  happened  did  not  mark  the  first 

^ime as  we  fear  It  may  not  prove  the  last  time-that  sinners  have 

thronged    the    mourners    bench    to    avow    repentance    and    ajnend- 
mcnt    only  to  become  backsliders  when  the  next  robust  temptation 

came  along.  .        ^     ,  .  v., 

The  Secretarv's  comment  dees  not  mean  that  he  Is  an  Incurable 
oDtlmlst  It  means  only  that  he  Is  still  a  little  romantic.  As  so 
many  others  do.  he  wishes  to  dweU  in  such  a  realm  as  that  portrayed 
bv  the  seer  of  Paimos.  where  everybody  loves  ever>body  else  and 
ncbcdv  means  his  neighbor  harm  But  the  seer  of  Patmos  fcre^aw 
certain  conditions  precedent.  He  foresaw  the  necessity  of  laying 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan, 
and  chaining  him  up  for  a  thousand  years  In  a  bottomless  pit 
before  loosening  him  for  final  rebellion  and  catastrophe.  St  John 
understood  what  so  many  other  wishful  ones  seem  to  forget- 
that  before  human  r.ature  acquires  perfection  It  will  have  to  be 
nade   over   In   blood   and   tears   and   sweat   and   penitence. 

There  are  a  good  many  notions  about  this  ancient  enemy.  Some 
personify  it  as  Satan;  others  think  of  It  as  meaning  the  Innate 
obstrepe'rousness  and  cantankerou.^ness  of  human  nature  itself^  In 
cither  case,  its  subjection  seenv;  essential  to  any  workable  millen- 
nlvm  B-vldence  is  stiU  wanting  to  show  that  it  has  been  immured 
in  any  pit  for  the  12  years  since  the  Bri.  nd-KelUgg  compact  wa-^^ 
signed  to  sav  nothing  of  a  thotxsand  years  But  even  after  12 
years  the  compact  has  taken  on  a  quaint  flavor  of  antiquity.  It 
survives  mainly  as  a  reminder  of  an  age  of  sweet  credulity  when 
so  many  believed  that  human  nature  could  be  made  over  by  pass- 
ina  laws  that  force  could  be  abolished  from  the  relations  of  nations 
bv  the  simple  process  of  getting  a  few  statesmen  to  agree  that 
force  is  a  dreadful  and  deplorable  thing.    Secretary  Hull  s  uoslalgic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdau.  September  4.  1940 
Mr  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Alien  Menace.  ,    »    „  t 

Mr  Speaker,  the  author  of  this  book  is  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane, 
of  the  British  Army,  a  gentleman  who  I  am  sure,  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  The  reader  will  And  that  England  s 
problem  is  practically  our  problem,  and  I  have  inserted  these 
excerpts  .so  that  the  Members  may  read  and  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  England. 

From  informative  sources,  which  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
tact I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  people 
were  opposed  to  the  present  war,  Thc-^e  patriotic  Engli.-^h 
ciUzeiw.  realizing  t^hat  1.h  happening  in  the  Bnli.sh  Empire. 
have  b*Tame  closely  united,  and  in  thl.<»  strength  have  formed 
a  formidable-  front  agam.t  the  HrltiRh  Owernmenl  which, 
UlM?  (rtif»,  U  inu-rnniUtnAl  It  wa";  m  orOtr  to  »iop  thu  move- 
mmt  »•  mtvh  «*  anything,  that  Of«a«  Dfitam,  <mt  (4  ft 
cl4«»r  cky  a  iUTtd  ttiix.  arxJ  ihiA  dtrUraiion  forcird  Franc*  to 
ilc  i\^^  m^nw.  U  wa*  a  n»»*uk^,  i»«  w-  n.w  kmm,  yK  u  wa*  a 
cAtue  wtu-r*-  tfw  aov«'rf»m''«t  did  not  li*t«^  U)  ih*-  iH^^pV 

Th*  peojjU-  of  th«  Unif-d  »«att^,  l(n<>»ing  Ihu,  are  now 
demanding  that  CoTuiu-nh  im*-n  to  tfu?  p^opU-  of  this  Niitu^n, 
fo  that  our  institutiom  and  Oovt-mm'-ni  may  be  pre*erved,  a« 
jt  wa«  originally  given  to  us.  Our  people,  like  the  English 
people,  have  thi*  right  and  it  is  In  defense  of  these  right!,  that 
people  from  every  State  are  now  in  Wa.shington  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  wi.«hes  to  Congress,  and  their 
wishes  are  that  this  country  remain  at  peace  and  stop  provoc- 
ative acts  that  are  bound  to  lead  us  into  war. 

ALIENS    AND    REVOLCmON 

That  strange  alien  InCuences  exist  in  England  is  obvious;  and  I 
propose,  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  book,  to  examine 
one  or  two  aspects  of  this  particular  menace  to  the  nation 

First    we   have   to   remember    that,    despite   their    pious   protesta- 
tions   the  so-called  British  Labor  Party  is  pledged,   through   affilia- 
tion  With   the   Second   International   of    1923.   to   remove  even   our 
present    ineffective    restrictions   In   relation   to    alien   immigration. 
They  commenced  to  redeem  that  pledge  In  1924.  as  is  proved  by  no 
less  an  authority  than   Mr.  Ronald  McNeill,   now   Lord   Cushendun. 
who    .speaking  in  the  Canterbury  dlvi'^lon  on  October  24.   1924.  said 
that  the  Socialist  government  had  withdrawn  control  of  aliens  and 
any  number  were  now  coming  into  the  country.     He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  these  even  leqiured   to  go  to  Germany  for  forged  pass- 
ports.    So  easy  was  It  lor  them  to  come  to  this  country  under  our 
present    system    that    probably    at    this    moment,    in    the    country, 
hidden    away    in    London.    Manchester.    Glasgow,    and    In    places   of 
that  tort,  were  men — they  could  not  tell  how  many — of  exactly  the 
same  class  as  the  men  who  had  produced  the  horrors  in  Russia. 
And  during  1929  31  these  regulations  were  further  relaxed. 
Whv  this  tender  regard  for  the  foreigner?     What   Is  the  driving 
force  behind   It?     Why   Is  the  foreigner  always  conspicuous  in   all 
movements  of  a  subversive  nature?     Is  he  a  welcome  g\iesl.  or  has 
he  behind  him  a  power  that  forbids  any  attempt  to  oust  him  from 
the  deliberations  of  anv  of  these  associations?     On  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber   4.    1927.    I    attended    a   meeting    at    the    Albert    Hall.    London, 
organized    by    the    International   Class    War    Prisoners'    Aid.    when 
those   well-known   Conimunlsts,    the    late   A.    J.    Cooke    and    J.    T. 
Murphy,   were   the   chief   speakers.     After   carefully    examining    the 
audience  from  points  of  vantage  In  the  hall,  and  again  at  an  exit, 
when  It  dispersed.  It  was  obvious  that  about  50  percent  were  aliens 
of  a  low.  dark  type.     And  there  Immediately  arose  in  my  mind  the 
question.  'I^Tiv'  should  we.  and  why  do  we,  harbor  the.se  foreign 
parasites  whose  chief  object.  Judging  by  the  speeches  at  this  meet- 
ing. Is  revolution?"      It  was  not  without  purpo.«e  that  the  doctrine 
of  -Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity"  was  proclaimed  by  the  alien 
insligatcrs  of  the  Frtnch  Revolution.     When  accepted  and   acted 
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upon  It  admitted  an  alien  Influence  and  alien  agents  Into  every 
French  Institution,  which  until  then  were  In  the  main  the  preserve 
of  Frenchmen  The  French  subversives  in  1789  were  but  the  van- 
guard movement  of  an  alien  invasion  that  vUtimately  spread  to 
every  EMropean  country,  including  England. 

Tlie  Hyde  Park  meetings,  especially  on  May  Day  and  on  Sundays, 
show  the  tvpc  of  alien  revolutionary  in  this  country.  Few  of  these 
aliens  do  any  honest  work  Some  beg  doles,  others  live  by  crime, 
and  most  of  them  get  Moscow  money. 

When  we  talk  of  the  doctrines  of  Moscow,  we  do  not  always 
realize  that  we  have  actuallv  imported  the  teachers  of  these  doc- 
trines with  apparent  willingness,  if  not  pleasure.  Many  of  them 
have  come  here  definitely  to  extend  the  Moscow  and  other  equally 
«ub%-erslve  and  pernicious  movements,  and.  as  for  the  remaining 
aliens  who  may  not  actuallv  be  active.  It  must  net  be  txpccted  that 
thev  have  a  love  for  Britain  implanted  In  their  hearts  on  landing. 
They  are  aliens,  and  aliens  they  will  remain,  no  matter  whether 
thev  change  their  nationality  or  not  ^ 

How  was  it  that  noted  alien  revolutionaries  were  allowed  into 
this  country  under  the  socialist  and  Baldwin  governments?  Here 
are  the  names  of  some  of  them  ,qo,  ..„. 

Bukhann   the  great  brain  cf  Moscow,  came  here  In  July  1931    as    ^ 
a  scientist  "  a«  the  socialist  government  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  explain      How  long  did  he  remain?     He  Is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  chief  Soviet  organizers      He  is  Joint  author  of  the  A  B  C  of  com-    • 
munism.  which  has  been  so  much  used  by  our  Socialist  politicians, 
and  he  was  Lcnins  "pen  "  '  .,.,..  ^^^ 

Gus'av  S^bottka  l.s  secretary  of  the  International  Miners  Com- 
mittee of  tho  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions  of  Moscow  He 
was  m  this  countrv  for  some  months  at  the  end  of  1930 

Ossipoff  and  Stoutfky.  of  the  central   committee  of   the  Minors 
Union  of  the  U    S    S   R  .  landed  in  Great  Britain  on  September  28 
1929.    and    remained    .evernl    week*,    during    which    they    af'^re^ied 
miners  in  vnri;  u«  parts  of  EnKl;.nd  and  Scotland      So  nntl-Britinh 
Hr.d  Communist  were  their  «peechrs  that  the  Miner."  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  r..lied  complaint*  ^    ^   ^  ,„         ,  ,k.   i., 

M^-lmuk   Opperm^inn    who  ;.dmltte<i  he   had   been    18  monlhn   in 
Ih"  nTltl^h  iMe.  whir.  rx;.min'U   .Dfretnbrr  2«    tW«.    w««  found 
u,  h**e  u  i'>rv.0-<\  0.rm«n  \f%^p<rtX  and  t/>  br  '^^f^"'«^*''"'*    ,   »,,. 
fc/liMrO    n^.-iu.uM     A    Hu=:«i»».    r#^r>lutk>n«ry.    »»fw    jrf^wchmg   n»« 

'''ilX*'i;r;.:'.',:'  .".:•. '''.:.:.' Am^ur-o .<  p-iui,  t^rth  .rm«i 

tiU  Xrd  Int.  rn.-i  ....  !  Mx>^o>w  He  bad  M.it^  *-very  Com- 
^ni..  «n--^r  ...  England  wh^re  there  wa.  '»<1^»»"«'  ""7;; -j;^*^ 
wa*  *aid  uj  b.  b<hir.d  recent  •trikta  Thw  man  had  b.<n  "^  Eng- 
land at  an  earlier  date  and  on  May  I.  1930,  he  was  --"^^nced  to  a 
imnth.*  :mpr.M3nment  and  recommended  Vrr  deportation.  On 
Xune  6  nao  h.-  wa.,  sentenced  to  3  month V  imprlBcnment.  but 
he  did  not  leave  this  country  until  October  22.  1930 

Xaver  Fran?  Kugelmann.  a  German,  landed  here  in  March  1920^ 
for  a  limited  period  Then  he  was  granted  three  extensions  by  the 
Home  Ofnce  up  to  December  3.  1929.  He  was  stated  to  be  a  mem- 
STof  the  Communist  Party.     But  he  was  still  here  on  August  22, 


>  Nicolal  Ivanovi.  h  Bukhartn  Is  one  of  the  most  Inveterate  foes 
that  the  Brit  sh  Empire  has  kncwn.  Beside  him  the  notorious 
Zincv  ev  of  red-letter  fame,  pales  UntU  recently  Bukharln  was  the 
offlcTal  prcpagandist  in  chief  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  his  last 
pSt  wa^  thaf  of  president  of  the  Third  Internationa  from  whhrh  he 
ousted  Zincviev  In  that  capacity  he  directed  all  antl-British  propa- 
^nda  The  claim  that  BtVkharin  is  a  scientist  is  devoid  of  all 
^  ndat  Jif  -^u^.  he  graduated  at  ;he  Mo.xow  Unlversu,-^  but  he 
ha^  never  ereaged  in  any  branch  of  scientific  work  or  study  Me 
£^  always  b^nani  is  a' red  revolutionary  politician^  whose  pam- 
nhlets  theses  and  speeches  emphasize  world  revolution  In  general 
and  the  overthrew  of  the  British  Empire  in  particular  For  years 
hfh's  aband^ned^nimsclf  to  a  fury  of  b'""  f,Vl^\an"of%?ionla"l 
and  the  Britl-h  Empire,  and  he  Is  the  coauthor  of  a  plan  of  colonial 
wars  the  idea  of  which  is  to  reduce  Britain,  the  •bulwark  of  capi- 
tal sm"     to    dust      He    has    always    sought    \oj^^f^'^^^^J''^^ll 

flB.tators  from  everv  part  of  the  British  Empire  And  he  l.s  in- 
ofdinatelv'proud  of  Ung  the  compiler  of  ^^^^, ' '-,^/jf  .^^''/Jpl^n 
Indian  Communist  Party  pamphlet,  ^'^ich  demands  the  expulsion 
of  everv  Brltl«^h  man  and  woman  from  India  I  cannot  quote  any 
^lenu^cTlll^Hef  propounded  by  Bukharln^  but  ^  <•«"  ^^7^°';*,°/ 
two  examples  of  what  the  gentle  scientist  has  said  in  the  pnst^ 
1Q26T^T  British  miners-  strike  and  the  Chinese  revolution  are  two 
g'afns  Se  To  Communist  activities  British  cap.  alism.  more  tl^n 
«her  capitalism.  Is  on  ^he  eve  of  Its  final  downfall.     •     •  J^ls 

^rike  ?s  one   of   our  battles,  which   wUl   In  time  multiply.      (Daily 
Mail.  June  30.  1931  > 
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1931.  and  a   quantitv  of   Communist   literature   was  found   at    his 
lodgings.     (See  Case<=  In  the  Courts,  Appendix  II  )  ,      ♦w.  - 

And  how  many  other  dangerous  alien  revolutionaries  in  this 
countrv  have  not  bevn  arrested  but  are  secretly  at  ^orV^'"  '^e^ 
islands?  The  author  knows  of  some  of  these  and  has  tried  In  \ain 
to  get  the  authorities  to  take  action  about  them 

On  November  27,  1930,  Mr  Henderson  stated  In  the  Hovise  or 
Commons  that  members  of  the  Oppu  (the  terrorist  Moscow  boMct 
police)    would  be  permitted  to  enter  this  coi:ntry. 

Moses  Rolsenman  arrived  in  England  in  June  1930,  under  a 
false  name.  He  is  chief  of  the  foreign  section  of  the  (Jpp.i. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  in  touch  with  a  numl->cr  of  mil  tary  .-^pies. 
English  and  foreign,  in  order  to  obtain  information  '"e,'«^«'^\„^>P^ 
of  tanks,  armored  cars,  and  big  guns  (Dally  Mail.  July  ^  J^'-^"  ' 
Mcscow  transfcrrrd  the  Communist  International  Western  Bureau 
from  Berlin  to  London  in  1930 

"It  Is  of  importance  that  the  r.mazlng  network  built  up  by  tne 
Bolshevists  for  world  propaganda  for  communism  should  be  luiiy 
realized  They  have  set  up  organizations,  simllur  to  the  Western 
Eurojjean  Bureau    all  over  the  wotld. 

"Th?  Western  Bureau  covers  this  country.  Ireland.  France.  Por- 
tugal. Spain,  and  Belgium 

"In  addition  tn  other  European  branches,  there  are  also  tne 
Indian  Bureau,  the  Latln-Ameriran  Bureau,  the  South  A.rican 
Bureau  <wlth  headquarters  at  Cape  Town),  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau, 
which  includes  Au.nralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bureau,  which  includes  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Mtxico. 
(Morning  Post.  May  12,  1930  )  ,^     ,   »  „ww 

It  is  evident  that  Moscow  knew  that  this  Bureau  ( ould  plot  with 
greater  freedom   under  our  socialist   governmmt    than   in   Berlin. 

"In    the    House    of   Lords   on   November    17,    1031,   Lord   Bertie   of 
Tliamf  drew  attention  to  th<-  activities  cf  the  exi)ert  3(^-1^  agent. 
Klyshko,  which  have  been  dewrlbed   by  the  Morning  Post      This 
useful   revolutionary  wa..(  deported   with   LUvlnofT    (Finke.steln )    In 
1918    and    returnrd    with    diplomatic    Immunity    in    1920,    but    was 
withdrawn  bv  hl«  masters  in  1923    at  the  in.<tnn'e  of  Lord  Curz^-.n. 
after   It  had   be -n   (||.«c/.veTed   that    a   number  of    lUK)  bank    note- 
lK,«'ed  to  him  through  lA'fya*  Bank  ond  Ihe  Rti^-.an  Comin<«Trlal 
n.f.k    in   Jy.nrlon   h-d   be^   crtsh^-d   by   «   F^.nJaM   revoliHK  nary   in 
InflJ;i      II'-  «  •-  'v.frf\  Wm  China  In   1W5    ».;.vtfig  <</i.«pJred  wllh 
tb^  ,lri»  |k,f'/l.f.      I-T'l  I.iKa».  !(»♦.•  «'.  (1^   /ut  '  'f  M'  tfouf  v»«M« 
u,  ihi.  d'r.-r  ^''^  '^  ".ui.tr,    onf  It.  V-ru)  ,.r.'i  <-•»*■  th.-  i"-«.f     »»« 
raid  fhat   fh*-   H'/ffi.-  (fftu*    Uas*-  *h-  .;f»4i.M'f.   w.  (l   in  hs*tui      f/U«, 
in  i*oiy  t"  f/'t.J  K«-%t/,»,    h"  ^^fu-'i  Out  K.y»hfc'»  '>»^«  "•  «^  » 
vUm  u/ r^m^   V,  f}..    r/„,r.iry     «.r^     i*   ♦>«/»t/d   by   ;f,/l<v»du»l-   '-t 
nrnut  wuunhtt  «o  no  hituur**  wiMi  Ou-  IV>vj^     f  inuu-t**%tia  »hAt 
ttu-f  «»  tv>  :t,j.'-\  n  ftt^atd'     C'.uld  thitf.^  1^  ^t>;   iH-iUT  fH'joi  of 
the  neoM*ity  f.;   of/minly  cl«-arir*g  out  th<-    rx•^t*^  -i  cofw.pirat/;r» 
*nloy>n«  the  h'^p.tality  of  thU  co«JDtry   ajul  «ntr'fwhed  l>ehir»d 
diplomatic   immunity''      (Th*   Patriot    Hovf-mb^f    2«     1931  > 

In  May  1930  a  ngiUftcant  risU  to  EiigUid  wa>  paid  by  Herr 
EverU-m  one  of  Mohcowe  big  men  He  is  a  meni»>er  of  that  myi-- 
lerious  and  all-p-werlul  body,  the  I  C  C  (Intr-rnational  Control 
CommlMlon  of  the  CommunUt  International).  He  Is  Controller  ol 
:  Finance.  Thus  is  revealed  the  link  between  the  money  of  Moscow 
and  the  British  Communist  Party, 

These  alien  anarchists  waited  until  the  socialist  government  was 
in  office  before  coming,  or  returning,  to  this  country.  The  facts 
set  forth  above  show  the  long  red  arm  of  Moscow  in  our  midst. 
•■Pus«vfoot  •  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  more 
than  ciice  has  been  In  England  endeavoring  to  put  prohibltlori 
over  on  us  is  another  example  of  alien  interference  In  our  national 
mtere-'ts  We  do  not  want  the  state  of  aflalrs  here  which  prohibi- 
tion has  brought  about  tn  the  United  States  of  America  Had  not 
the  visits  of  this  mysterious  man,  nx;)t  only  in  England,  but  also 
in  India  twice,  and  in  Eg>pt,  some  ulterior  object  beyond  that 
of  prohibition'  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  Mohammedans,  and 
masf  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India  have  no  Interest  In  prohibition 
as  they  do  not  drink  alcoholic  liquor.  Whence  did  the  money 
come  to  pay  Mr  Johnsons  heavy  expenses  when  traveling  In  so 
manv  countries?  „  ^         ». 

After  reading  this  chapter,  doubtless  the  reader  will  wonder  why 
a  British  Government  should  go  out  of  Its  way  to  admit  these 
dangerous    alien   revolutionaries 

And  the.se  are  some  of  the  gang  to  which  trade  credits  have 
been  given  to  which  this  countrv-  has  been  supplying  munitions 
of  war  on  credit.  Including  tanks,  guns,  etc  No  one  who  has 
ttuditd  matters  of  late  vears  expects  these  credits,  which  now  rtin 
to  several  millions,  to  be  honored  by  this  Moscow  Soviet. 

In  his  book.  An  Expert  In  the  Service  of  the  Soviet  (Benn.  1929) . 
Mr  M  J  Larsons,  a  rainiiig  engineer  and  a  well-known  business- 
man relates  how  he  was  sent  by  the  Soviet  to  Berlin  in  1918 
to  assist  Menshlnskv.  then  consul  General  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
in  Berlin  in  negotiating  large  credits.  Mr  Larsons  tried  to  impress 
on  Menshinsky  and  his  colleagues  that  they  should  be  careful 
as  to  declarations  and  promises  to  the  Reichsbank.  Mcnshin.sky 
smilingly  observed:  "I  do  not  understand  you.  As  long  as  there 
are  <=tUl  idiots  to  take  our  signature  seilously  and  to  put  their 
trust  in  it  we  mu.st  proml.se  evervthlng  that  is  being  a.'-ked  and  as 
much  as  one  likes,  if  we  can  only   get  fcmcthing  tangible  in  ex- 

But  the  point  of  this  story  Is  that  Menshln.sky  was  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  in  1929  when  Dovgalevski 
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W1W  in  Fn«l«nd  n*goilatinfe  trade  credits  with  Mr.  Henderson,  our 

'  '  AlTlhiTsubBTantlat^  what  the  author  and  his  colleagues  have 
bwn  pointing  out  for  several  years,  viz.  that  the  MacDonald 
0.blnet  were  not  their  own  masters  In  dealing  ^^.^^  Moscow 

It    is  well   known    that   many  British   men.    especially   Welshmen 
are    in    the    pay   of    the    Moscow   Soviet.      Here    Is    one    case    out    of 
several:    It   li  these  Communist  agents  who    have  done  so   much 
to  destroy  the  Welsh  coal  trade:  ,        ^        .,»       ,        ,  ^,,i 

•Twentv-nlne  persons,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  unlawful 
aasembly  at  Mardy.  a  mining  township  known  as  Little  Moscow. 
were   brought   up   lor  sentence   at   Cardiff   Assizes   yesterday. 

The  case  arose  from  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  distress  for  rates 
Irom  being  levied  on  a  miner  s  house. 

police  Inspector  William  Rees  said  that  the  ringleader  was 
Arthur  Horner,  who  had  assumed  the  role  of  a  'dictator.  During 
the  coal  strike  of  1921  his  conduct  was  auxt  revolutionary,  and 
he  terrorized  the  officials  On  one  occasion  he  compelled  the 
stove  workers  at   a  local   colliery  to  withdraw   the  fires,   thereby 

flooding  the  pits  ^    _  ... 

•  -Horner  •  continued  the  inspector,  has  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Russia  and  It  is  assumed  that  he  Is  being  well  paid  by  Russia 
for  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  peace  of  this  country  Before  his 
advent  Mardy  was  a  prosperous  Industrial  mining  district.  The 
ctUUenes  employed  2.500  men.  of  whom  the  majority  earned  t9  a 
week.     Now  the  place  Is  almost  derelect. 

Respectable  miners  have  t>een  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
hou-ses.  which  cost  £250  to  £300.  for  £5.  This  Is  all  attributed 
to  Homer  and  a  few  of  his  disciples.' 

•Horner  was  sentenced  to  15  months'  imprisonment;  the  others 

to  lesser  terms.  ^  ^        r^ 

•Referring  to  some  of  the  other  defendants.  Inspector  Rees 
stated  that  Jesse  Sweet,  who  was  described  as  a  dangerous  agita- 
tor after  a  visit  to  Moscow,  attempted  to  Join  H  M  Forces  with 
a  view  to  spreading  disaffection  among  the  troops  He  had  never 
been  down  a  pit  in  fcls  life  •      (Times.  25  February.  1932.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons  (12  February.  1932)  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  Home  Secretary  staled  that  36  persons  connected  with 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Lf-ndon.  Including  2  members  of  the  Trade 
Delegation  enjoy  diplomatic  Immunity.  Foreigners  who  possess 
this  privilege  can  enter  this  country  with  an  unlimited  amount 
of  baggage  which  the  customs  officials  cannot  examine. 

The  Morning  Post    (February-  20.   1930 1    published  the  following: 

••Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  utter  wcrthlessness  of  the 
Soviet  promise  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  to  cease 
Communist  propaganda  lu  Britain  than  an  institution  In  London  s 
Dockland 

•posing  as  an  Innocent  c:ub.  this  Institution  Is  actually  the 
clearing  house  in  Great  Britain  for  Inflammatory  literature  of  all 
kinds. 

•It  consists  of  a  couple  of  small  rooms  in  a  house,  and  tJie 
officials  in  charge  have  been  entrusted,  among  other  things,  with 
the  work  of  fomenting  revolution  among  ships'  crews. 

"The  club'  Is  also  one  of  the  principal  agencies  by  which  "Red' 
gold  Is  smuggled  Into  Britain  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  crews  of  Russian  ships  visiting  London  are  allowed  ashore. 
while  British  crews  In  Russian  ports  also  obuln  shore  leave. 

•The  money  Is  handed  to  trusted  emissaries  of  the  Communists 
and  brought  to  Eiigland  in  sailors^  pocket  cases  and  belts.  After- 
ward it  reached,  in  devious  ways,  the  headquiiTters  of  the  Com- 
munists In  Britain. 

•'The  club  officials  are  In  correspondence  with  extremist  move- 
ments In  every  part  of  the  world,  and  recently  a  large  batch  of 
letters  was  received  from  India  annotuiclng  the  advent  of  what  was 
described   as   a  •blood   bath  • 

•'Seamen  visiting  this  club  arc  supplied  with  every  sort  of 
revolutionary  literature,  and  are  given  introductions  to  clubs  In 
various  poru  By  this  means  young  British  seamen  fall  Inta  the 
clutches  of  the  worst  kind  of  international  political  scum  to  oe 
found  m  towns  such  as  Buenos  Aires.  Barcelona.  Marseilles,  and 
Hamburg. 

"Strenuous  efTorta  are  being  made  to  establish  these  clubs  In 
other  British  ports.  Thi:*  London  center  Is  the  clearing  house  for 
the  despatch  of  the  worst  type  of  Commimlst  literature.  This  is 
received  from  Rvissia.  translated  into  English,  printed  at  a  press 
in  the  home  counties,  and  distributed  everywhere' 

About  30  to  40  years  ago  thotisands  of  miners  were  Imported  Into 
Scotland  from  eastern  Europe  and  since  then  more  have  come  over 
on  various  excuses  as  relatives,  and  so  forth. 

The  following,  from  the  Evening  News  of  October  2,  1931,  is 
Interesting: 

"Why  there  are  so  many  Communists  on  Clydeslde  Is  explained  by 
Mr.  Bain  Irvine  In  the  ScoU  Yearbook  for  1933  He  says:  Large 
and  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  Poles  have  settled  in  the  mining 
districts  of  ttoe  west  of  Scotland/ 

"They  are  largely  respcn-slble  for  the  great  sympathy  with  the 
Communist  movement  for  which  such  a  town  as  Motherwell,  for 
example.  Is  noteworthy  And  the  wold.smen  of  the  Clyde  owe  their 
following  largely  to  the  Bolshevik  doctrines  which  hf.ve  been  sc 
assiduously  preached  by  those  strangers  In  our  midst. 

■•  Now  these  Poles  arc.  cue  by  «.  :.e.  droppi:.g  their  original  n;UTies 
and  <»>.ciiming  ^thoae  of  theUr  Scottish  wives,  or  they  are  altering  their 


own  so  that  It  has  more  of  a  Scottish  flavor.     Thus  Slmskl  becomes 
Simpson  and  Watski  alters  readily  to  W»tson      ■ 

The  larpe  proportion  of  aliens  or  children  of  aliens  In  the  Glasgow 
area  Is  mainly  the  result  of  this  large  unmlgraiion. 
"P  S  S  ■•  in  a  letter  in  The  Patriot  of  October  8.  1931.  said: 
•Sia     The  disturbances  In  Glasgow  draw  attention   again  to  the 
number  of  aliens  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Scottish  coal  fields  and 
In  other  mdustrles  .       .„         ,      ., 

"It  was  my  duty  as  a  railway  employee  at  a  remote  village  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  Ayrshire  revrtilarly  to  handle  large  sacks  of  black 
bread    which  werL-  sent   In   for  the  use  of   the   Polish  community, 
whose  presence  .seemed  incongruous  to  the  Scots,  who  re&entrd   tlie 
policy    of    a   large    colliery    company    in    employing    such    labor    at 
the  pits.  .      ^  , 

These   aliens   naturally   make   pliant   material    (as   do   types  of 
Irish  revolutionaries,  advocates  of  'home  rule'  for  Scotland   under 
Irish  dictatorship)   for  the  advocates  of  sedition  and  mass  disturb- 
ance, knowlnc  and  caring  nothing  about  the  solid  traits  of  Scottl-.h 
and  British  life.  ...         .     . 

"On.-  cannot,  of  course,  blame  these  aliens  for  everything,  but 
the  effect  of  thpm  Is  as  a  boomerang  to  the  proprietors  who  en- 
courage them  as  some  protection  against  the  ruinous  policy  of 
trade-union  bosses  to  prevent  proflt -earning  In  the  coal  Industry  " 
The  Dally  Mall   (September  19.  1929)   says: 

"Pravda  of  September  12  states  that  two  Soviet  delegates  are 
leaving  Moscow  for  Scotland  to  take  part  In  the  Scottish  miners' 
conference  which  is  to  take  place  on  September  28. 

•The  paper  says  that  the  delegates  arc  going  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Scottish  Miners'  Union,  which  Is  affiliated  to  the  Red  Trade 
Union   International. 

•The  two  delegates  are  members  of  the  International  miners  com- 
mittee of  action  and  propaganda." 

In  Ireland  the  new  organization.  Saor  Eire.  Is  believed  to  have 
directed  afflliaticn  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Mail  reported  (October 
17  1931).  regarding  the  situation  In  Ireland,  that  the  Irish  Cabi- 
net was  seeking  from  the  Irish  Parliament  stronger  powers  This 
had  been  made  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  by  tho.se 
who  are  at  the  dictation  of  Moscow  to  kidnap  or  intimidate  the 
Deputies  and  so  bring  to  naught  the  plans  of  the  Government. 
Since  then  Mr    De  Valera  has  ousted  Mr    Cosgrove  from  office. 

The  Morning  Post  (October  27.  1931).  said  "Many  people  are 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  apparent  quiet  on  the 
revolutionary  front,  the  minority  movement  (formerly  the  Red 
International)  is  very  busy  In  the  trade-unions. 

Our  last  Socialist  government  seem  to  have  been  associated  and 
cooperating   with   anti-British    elements   all    over   the    world 

In  October  1931  M  Chlappe.  prefect  of  the  Paris  police,  visited 
London  One  of  his  objects  was  the  development  of  a  scheme  he 
had  formulated  for  International  action  to  combat  Communist 
agitation  and  political  crlme.<«  It  Is  clear  that  police  cooperation 
Is  desirable  en  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than  at  present. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  M.  Chiappe  did  not  come  on  this  mission 
until  the  Socialist  mlnlstrv  had  fallen.  No  doubt  the  French  Gov- 
ernment kn"w  fully  about  the  revolutionary  activities  of  otir 
Socialist  gai;;^  and  that  tt  would  be  tiseless  to  send  such  a  mission 
Whilst   they   were  In   office. 

In  the  winter  rf  1930-31  the  United  States  of  America  held  a 
Government  commission  en  the  alien  question  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  thlH  comm.lsslon  the  United  States  of  America  de- 
cided to  deport  about  120  000  undesirable  aliens  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple were  anarchists  or  criminals  In  their  native  countries.  It  was 
therefore  impt-ssible  for  thf^m  to  return  home  Whither  did  they 
go?  As  other  countries,  except  the  British  Isles,  have  a  thorough 
system  re  immigration  or  registration  of  aliens,  many  of  these 
undesirables  naturally  made  for  this  country  No  doubt  many 
knew  that  under  the  Socialist  regime  regtilations  re  aliens  had  been 
ftirther  relaxed  Did  Bukharln  come  here  In  July  1931  to  help  to 
organize  these  anarchists? 

This  Conuuission  reported  that  70  percent  of  the  advocates  of 
revolution.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  were  aliens  The 
Commission  highly  praised  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
repulsing  all  Communists'  attempts  to  bore  from  within  and  for 
frtistrating  completely  all  subversive  efforts.  (Dally  Mall,  New 
York   correspondent.   January    19.    1931  ) 

This  is  a  fine  example  to  our  labor  leaders  and  Socialist  poli- 
ticians who  have  been  acting  for  several  years  past  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Mostow 

When  all  the  above  facts  have  been  considered  by  readers  who 
take  an  Interest  m  the  affairs  of  our  unfortunate  country-,  they  will 
not  be  surprised  that  there  has  been  so  much  unrest  In  the  British 
Isles  of  late:  not  only  labor  strikes  and  a  great  increase  of  crime 
with  violence,  but  such  serious  matters  as  mutinies  In  our  Navy. 
It  would  be  mtrresting  to  know  how  many  of  the  rebellious  con- 
I    vlcts  in  Dartmoor  were  aliens. 

I  And  It  i.s  not  fair  to  other  countries,  who  deal  with  anarchism 
wl'.hln  their  own  territories  in  a  drastic  manner,  to  allow  this  large 
and  well-organized  center  of  anarchism  to  be  here,  not  only  un- 
molested, but  even  encouraged  and  financed  while  it  plans  In  a 
thorough  and  masterly  but  sinister  manner  the  destruction  of 
civilization 

It  is  greatlv  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  clert^y  of  the  Church 
of  England  show  their  sympathy  with  the 'Moscow  gang.     To  give 
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one  instance  out  of  many:  On  June  27,  1931.  a  garden  party  was 
give!  in  the  grounds  of  King's  College,  London,  W.  8.  to  Mme. 
Sok<  Inikov.  wire  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  This  was  organized  by 
tlie  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  With  Soviet  Russia,  whose  parent 
socletv  IS  in  Moscow  This  body  was  wtabh^hed  by  the  &)vlct 
Government  for  promotlnR  communism  among  the  "Intellectuals." 
The  garden  party  was  attended  by  several  well-known  foreign 
anarchists  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Dr  Hewlett  Johnson 
presided  at  the  function. 

Did  this  leader  of  our  church  realize  that  he  was  supporting  an 
organization  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  against 
Christianity  that  the  world  has  known?  »      ^     ,  . 

In  December  1939  Lord  Glasgow  and  that  great  patriot,  the  late 
Prebendary  GouRh.  with  the  aid  of  the  Morning  Past.  Inaugurated 
the  National  Christian  Protest  Movement  against  the  Soviet  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chri.stian  religion  in  Russia  and  the  Bolsheviks'  war 
against  God  In  other  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  church  did  not  wholeheartedly  support  this  fine  effort 

The  Soviet  of  Mo.scow  are  destroying  all  religions  In  Russia  and 
Ttirkey  and  their  agents,  who  have  now  seized  the  government  in 
£pa:n    are  doing  the  Fame  thing  In  that  unfortunate  country 

Regarding  Australia.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  published 
January  1929  I  wTote:  ,       ^       ^  , 

"The  ."^erious  communism  and  unrest  In  Australia  has  been  fo- 
mented in  much  the  same  manner  by  aliens  and  renegade  British, 
mostly  Irish  supplied  with  alien  money  Theodore,  of  Polish  ex- 
traction, late  premier  of  Queensland  (now  In  New  South  Wales), 
Johannsen.  a  Dsine.  and  others  of  alien  origin,  have,  by  their  Com- 
munist schemes  and  Intrigues,  brought  about  a  very  serious  state 
of  affairs  in  tha'  country  Should  Australia  experience  any  sort  of 
set-back,  such  as  drought,  there  will  probably  be  a  financial  crash, 
which  would  be  the  opportunity  for  the  financiers  of  Berlin  and  New 
York  to  come  forward  with  some  of  their  surplus  money,  and  so  get 
Australia  well  In  their  grip  •'  ,  .»  .. 

How  tru"  this  has  proved  can  be  gathered  from  private  letters 
received  by  the  author  from  leading  men  in  Australia.  Tlie  Mel-  , 
bourse  Argus  (November  8.  1929)  states  that  Australia  is  deier- 
minod  to  protect  herself  from  Bolshevist  propa.;anda  This  Is  not 
an  imaginary  danger  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
Moscow  has  well-defined  channels  of  ccmmunicatlon  with  agitators 
m  the  CommoTiwralth  who  are  in  touch  with  Russia  and  have  taken 
an  active  part  In  the  promotion  of  disastrous  industrial  strife 

The  Fpeclal  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Mall  (July  7.  1928) 
stated  that  Mr  Brcdsky  Marlen  (or  Marx-Lenin)  had  founded  in 
Sydney  tho  International  Seamen's  Club. 

The  Mcrning  Post  Australian  corre.<=pondrnt  said  (October  ,^4, 
1931)  that  the  governments  appeal  to  the  men  to  man  the  ships 
and  a  statement  that  the  government  would  support  the  police 
forces  of  the  .states  to  protect  volunteers,  brought  bitter  attacks 
from  Garden    Johannsen.  and  other  extremist  leaders 

The  Daily  Mall  (OcUilier  30.  1931)  sUited  that  Communists, 
many  of  whom  were  foreigners,  took  charge  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Seamen's  Union  at  Sydney  and.  despite  opposition  by  officials,  de- 
cidod  on  a  strike  at  all  ports.  .  ^     ^  »,       ,o 

The  Daily  Mall  correspondent  at  Sydney  reported  (December  12. 
19311  that  with  reference  to  Communist  meetings  "Mr  Scullin 
declared  last  night  that  the  Ccmmunist  theory  was  all  right  and 
refused  to  consider  the  organization  unlawful." 

But  Canada  Is  handling  the  Communists  In  a  practical  manner. 
By  law  in  that  country  thev  are  an  unlawful  association. 

•At  Toronto  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  dismissed 
an  appeal  by  eight  members  of  the  Communist  Party  cf  Canada 
from  conviction  and  sentences  on  charges  of  acting  as  an  unlawful 
asscciation  The  court,  however,  ruled  that  a  charge  of  seditious 
conspiracy  could  not  be  upheld,  but  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
sentences,  which  range  from  1  to  5  years^  imprl.sonment  AH  the 
prisoners  save  one,  who  is  a  native-borri  Canadian,  will  be  de- 
^rtcd  at  the  end  of  their  sentences."  (Times.  February  20.  1932.) 
In  India  the  gigantic  network  of  Communist  centers  and  propa- 
ganda has  been  shown  up  In  the  press.  These  Soviet  agents  aro 
mostly  natives  of  India  who  have  been  educated  at  the  School  o. 
Orientnl   PrcDa<^anda   In   Moscow. 

£  o  thJ  Far  East,  one  of  the  avowed  almr.  of  the  Moscow  Soviet 
is  to  destroy  British  trade  In  China.  Karl  Radek,  in  his  England 
and  the  Ea.st.  said:  "English  imperialism  is  forcing  us  to  Icok  for 
a  Dlare  where  It  Is  most  vulnerable.  This  place  is  Asia.  Soviet 
Russia  will  be  able  to  Inflict  more  harm  upon  British  imperialism 
m  \he   East  than  British   imperialism  could   infiict  on  us  In  the 

^Bukharln  said  (192C):  -     *     '     OUT  Immediate  task  In  China  Is 

to  defeat   the   Imperialist   enemy."  ^^„^   k^„„ 

More  than  one  Chinese  general  has  during  recent  years  been 
subsidized  by  Moscow  One  of  the  leading  Communists  is  Feng  Yu 
Hslang.  the  so-called  Christian  general,  who  was  educated  at  Mcs- 
rr-a:    nnri  Is  at  nre.scnt  back  there.  .       „       J 

^na  fy  It  m^st  not  be  forgotten  that  the  revolution  In  the  Rand 
mines  in  South  Africa.  1922.  was  organized  by  aliens.  Most  of  these 
S voluticnarVes  were  described  as  Russians  But  the  Government 
there  knowing  the  kind  of  people  with'  which  they  had  to  deal, 
took  strong  and  effectual  measures.  Thousands  of  troops  were 
i°e5  and  ?he  Communist  centers  were  shelled  with  field  guns. 
Several  of  these  alien  leaders  were  killed  and  the  remainder  hanged. 
Many  of  the  less  prominent  aUens  were  deported. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKFRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS    G    WALTER  WILLIAMS.  PAST  PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    AMERICAN    GOLD    STAR    MOTHERS 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  recently  I  had  the  honor  of  discussing  the  conscrip- 
tion bill  v/ith  Mrs.  G.  Walter  Williams,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' discussion  of  this  measure  was  most  enlightening. 
She  left  a  statement  with  me  at  the  time  which  I  am  de- 
lighted to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  for  the  public  in  general. 

The  statement  follows: 

Gentlemen.  I  ccme  to  you.  not  as  a  representative  of  a  committee 
or  group  which  seeks  a  spotliijht  In  the  public  eve  or  self -Glorifica- 
tion for  personal  or  political  reasons,  but  simply  as  an  American 
mother  who  lost  her  son  In  the  World  War. 

I  think  it  fair  and  right  that  those  of  us  who  went  through  the 
Gethsemane  of  1917  and  1918  should  pass  on  to  the  mothers  of 
1940  anything  of  the  faith  and  anything  of  the  experience  we 
gained  through  suffering  which  might  prove  useful  and  helpful  In 
alleviating   the  suffering  of   tomorrow. 

It  Is  a  fine  thing  for  vou  gentlemen  to  give  me  some  of  yotir 
time  You  are  busv.  I  know,  and  harassed  by  the  pres.sure  of 
various  schools  of  thought  on  the  momentous  q-uestion  you  are 
about  to  decide  upon  Conscription  is  a  harsh  word  Conscription 
is  a  word  we  Americans  have  usually  a.s.soclated  with  the  tyrants 
of  Europe  and  with  the  endless  wars  of  that  unhappy  continent. 

Becaui^e  the  word  conscription  has  had  these  assnciotlons  in  our 
minds,  perhaps  it  wculd  have  been  better  to  have  termed  the  bill 
which  vou  gentlemen  are  considering  by  some  other  name 

But  "before  I  tell   you  of  my  feelings  on  conscription  I  would 

like  to  identifv  myself  ^    ,  ,  ^       ^     , 

I    am    Mrs     G     Walter    Williams,    wife    of    a    retired    high-school 

principal    of    New    Bedford.    Mass.      In    June    I    retired    as    national 

president  of  the  American  Go'd  Star  Mothers,  a  national  organiza- 

I    tion  of  mothers  who  lost  sons  in  the  World  War      Officially  I  still 

represent  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  at  important  meetings. 

In  times  of  cri^ee  Americans  have  always  found  strength  In  the 
solidarity  with  which   they  approach  the   tumult. 

We  need  more  of  that  solidarity  today. 

The  citizenry  of  America  recognizes  the  crisis  at  hand. 

The  mothers  of  America  are  afraid,  not  only  for  cur  own  loved 
ones  but  for  the  very  way  of  life  we  hold  so  dear 

Motherhood  after  aU,  is  but  a  part  of  womanhood  Motherhood 
Is  a  very  wonderful  part  of  a  womans  life,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not 

all  of  life  ^  ^  -*   . 

As  women  we  mothers  cannot  but  realize  the  wonderful  position 
of  women  in  America  as  compared  with  women  in  many  other 
nations  And  as  women  we  mothers  cherish  the  privileges  and  the 
happiness  which  have  been  permitted  and  freely  given  us  under  the 
American  way  of  life. 

So  dearly  do  we  regard  these  privileges  and  the  Nation  which 
makes  them  possible  that  to  preserve  them  wed  freely,  if  sadly 
give  our  loved  ones  and  ourselves  as  well  In  any  way  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation  decide  to  call  upon  us. 

Con.scrlptlon.  gentlemen.  Is  not  the  end  of  everything.  It  seema 
to  me  as  a  mother  well  p.ast  the  halfway  mark  of  life  that  American 
mothers  and  American  sons  will  welcome  conscription  now  as  the 
sane  and  logical  means  of  building  an  army  to  fight  the  armies  of 
those  who  would  tear  down  the  things  we  hold  so  dear. 

We  should  have  learned  many  lessons  from  the  mistakes  of  1917, 
gentlemen.  And  perhaps  we  did  learn  some  military  lessons  and 
some  lessons  in  International  diplomacy. 

But  most  mothers  are  not  much  interested  In  those  things.  We 
learned  some  more  simple  but  nonetheless  important  lessons.  It 
might  be  that  in  the  pressure  of  considering  this  problem  of  con- 
iciiptlon  you  gentlemen  have  overlooked  some  of  the  things  no 
mother  who  lost  a  son  in  the  World  War  can  forget. 

My  son  did  not  die  a  hero's  death  on  Flanders  fields. 

He  was  not  the  victim  of  a  cowardly  submarines  torpedo  on  the 
way  to  France. 

He  did  not  get  to  France  to  fight. 

I  have  often  wished  he  had  been  able  to  give  his  life  on  the 
battlefield  with  the  boys  rather  than  die  the  way  he  did. 
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But  ho  wjw  nonthpl-^  one  of  America's  boys  who  gave  his  all    ■ 
"to  save  the  world  for  democracy  "  ..  ,      , 

January   30.    1918.   he    died    In    the   Chelsea.    Mass..   hospital    of 

Shame  of  It  all.  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  unpreparedness, 
rather  than  of  the  di.sea.se,  which  took  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  »cn«  »ho  had  eiUist.ed  to  flght  bullets,  not  germs. 
We  were  not  prepared  or  equipped  to  care  for  the  boys  who  were    ! 

Preparedness  dees  not  alone  mean  training  boys  to  carry  guns,  to 
use  bayonets,  to  man  tanks,  or  fly  planea.  j 

Preparedness    first    means    getting    our    boys    and    men    ready    to    : 
Change  their  way  of  life.     The  American  way  of  life  is  a  soft  life. 

physically  ..     i.     ^     .„., 

Preparedness  through  conscription,  then,  means  the  hardening 
of  ourrnen  In  a  physical  way— getting  them  ready  for  things  to 
which  they  have  "tiever  been  acciistomed. 

This  takes  time  .     . 

I  am  informed  that  the  haste  with  which  our  men  were  rushed 
through  training  in  1917  was  responsible  for  at  Ica.st  as  many,  if 
not  more   deaths  than  were  the  German  bullets,  shells,  and  gas 

A  boy  or  man  trained  to  practice  law  or  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
cannot  become  a  hardened  soldier  In  3  months  or  6  months. 

I  look  upon  conscription  as  the  means  of  preparing  our  men  for 
what  is  to  come.  In  order  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  live  not 
iP  order  that  they  know  how  to  die.  That  they  know  already— 
there  has  never  been  a  question  about  the  courage  of  American 
manhood  ^  »,       «„ 

But  a  trained  soldier— a  man  skilled  In  the  ways  of  war— has  an 
infinitely  better  chance  of  living  to  fight  on.  than  the  raw  recruit 
with  the  heart  of  steel  who  fights,  but  dies. 

The  mothers  of  America  In  1»40  do  not  believe  you  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress  have  any  thought  of  sending  our  boys  to  fight  on 
a  European  battlefield  They  know  that  England  does  not  want 
our  men — England  wanU  and  needs  our  materiel. 

Many  mothers  feel  that  the  hue  and  cry  about  conscription  being 
the  first  and  longest  step  toward  sending  our  boys  across  to  Europe 
Is  a  straw  man  buUt  up  by  those  who  either  cant  or  will  not  see 
the  menace  Hitler  has  become  to  America  Itself. 

GenUemen.  as  a  Gold  Star  mother  I  favor  conscription  Immedi- 
ately because  It  would  be  a  major  step  In  preparedness— not  only 
of  our  men  and  boys  to  be  soldiers,  but  of  the  women  of  America 
and  of  American  Industry  to  learn  the  lessons  so  necessary  If  our 
soldiers  are  to  live  to  fight.  w.  w   v.     -. 

I  do  hope  the  Congress  will  forget  the  side  Issues  which  have 
been  thrown  In  our  way  on  this  question.  I  want  the  mothers  of 
1940  to  know  that  the  mothers  of  1917  hope  that  todays  soldiers 
are  made  ready  In  every  way  that,  if  necessary  to  fight,  they  fight 
and  live— not  flght  and  die. 

Gentlemen  this  Gold  Star  Mother  feels  sure  that  conscription 
is  an  American  procedure,  because  It  Is  the  only  way  America  can 
be  prepared  to  defend  the  American  way  of  life.  And  there  should 
be  no  delay  In  putting  Into  effect  this  vital  measure  for  our  defense. 

"The  success  of  tomorrow  depends  upon  the  preparation  we  are 
making  today." 

Thank  you. 

The    Country   Needs   John   J.   OTonnor   Back   in 

Congress 


country.  The  Communists  and  all  the  un-American  and 
subversive  gioups  joined  in  that  purge  to  cause  his  defeat 
by  a  very  narrow  margin,  but  he  went  down  a  bipger  man 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  because  of  the  enemies  he 
had  made. 

One  of  the  first  men  in  public  life  to  broadcast  nationally 
against  the  menace  of  communism,  he  was  branded  as 
enemy  No.  1  at  the  national  convention  of  Communists  in 
1938. 

All  will  recall  him  as  a  leader  in  this  Ijody — acting  as 
majority  leader  for  a  long  time.  His  16  years'  service  on 
the  Rules  Committee  equipped  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
parliamentarians  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coimtry.  As 
chairman  of  that  powerful  committee  for  4  years,  he  was  a 
respected  leader  of  this  House. 

Every  Member  who  ever  served  with  him.  irrespective  of 
their  party  affiliations,  was  his  personal  friend.  They  all 
respected  him  for  his  fairness  in  debate  and  the  courage  of 
his  honest  convictions.  Pew  sought  to  cross  swords  with  him 
in  debate — in  which  he  never  lost  his  smile. 

For  years  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  was  even  here  during  all  vacations  of  the  House, 
performing  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  Building 
Commission. 

John  O'Connor  came  to  Congress  in  1923  exceptionally 
equipped  for  his  distinguished  career  in  this  body.  Born  of 
poor  parents,  he  had  gone  through  the  mill— newsboy,  school 
teacher,  working  his  way  through  Brown  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School  to  l)ecome  one  of  New  York's  outstand- 
ing trial  lawyers. 

Pbr  3  years  before  coming  to  Washington,  he  served  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  leader  and  orator. 

His  four  boys,  now  in  college,  glory  in  the  wide  esteem  in 
which  their  father  is  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  critical  days,  when  our  United 
States  appears  to  he  traveling  the  road  to  dictatorship, 
courageous  men  are  needed  in  Congress  more  than  at  any 
hour  in  our  history.  That  is  why  we  look  forward  to  the 
return  of  our  distinguished  former  colleague.  John  O'Connor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1940 

Mr  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
entire  membership  of  this  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  every  expectation  that  our 
former  distinguished  colleague.  John  O'Connor,  of  the  Six- 
teenth New  York  DistrlCv.  will  be  a  Member  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  which  will  convene  on  next  January  3.  As 
you  all  know,  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The  great  majority  cf  the  Members  here  who  served  with 
John  O'Connor  during  his  16  years  of  membership  in  this 
House  know  of  his  great  capacity  for  leadership.  His  absence 
during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  caused  universal  com- 
ment as  to  how  much  he  has  been  missed  from  these  halls. 

Those  Members  serving  their  first  term  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  know  of  John  O'Connor  because  of  his 
Nation-wide  reputation  as  a  courageous  statesman.  All  will 
recall  that  in  the  election  of  1938  he  was  purged  because 
of  his  independence  of  thought  and  courageous  stand  on 
great  national  issues,  which  position  he  took  in  accordance 
with  what  he  thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  5,  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM    SPEECH    OF    GOVTTRNOR    HOEY.    OP    NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  speech  of  Governor  Hoey.  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Smokies  National  Park: 

North  Carolina  wlshe.s  me  to  pledge  her  3.500.000  people  in  un- 
brtiken  solidarity  to  the  cause  of  real  Americauism.  The  people 
of  North  Carolina  believe  In  full  aiid  complete  national  defense  on 
land  HUd  sta  and  in  the  air.  They  believe  in  requisitioning  the 
necessary  men  and  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  main- 
taining our  own  freedom  and  independence  and  saving  our  land 
fr.  m  the  blight  of  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result  they  are  willing  to  uavel 
the   pathway  of   sacrifice 

North  Carolina  also  believes  that  we  have  temporized  with  dis- 
loyal Clements  11,0  long  already  My  personal  view  Is  ihat  the  time 
has  crme  when  the  Ccngres;.  of  the  United  States  ought  to  outlaw 
the  Commuaisi  P:\rty.  the  Nazi  bund,  and  every  other  organization 
which  seeks  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  I  believe  in  fre« 
spe^Kh  tut  thit  freedom  should  not  extend  to  organizatloiis  which 
admittedly  owe  flrst  allegiance  to  a  foreign  p<7wer  and  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  under  which  they  claim  protettlon. 

We  hate  war  We  believo  in  pe^c?  and  love  It.  We  love  peace 
so  well  that  we  are  willing  to  fighc  to  preserve  it.  if  need  be.     Wo 
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believe  the  best  security  for  peace  Is  full  and  complete  preparation 
for   national   delonso. 

"I  covet  for  America  the  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  under 
God  for  the  dl.«tracted  ptoples  of  the  earth  and  a  major  share  in 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  wrecked  civilization  of  the  world  " — 
Clyde  Hoey."  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  preceding  the  President 
at' the  cxrrc:st>s  Monday  to  dedicate  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 

Roosevelt  Is  Running  Against  Hitler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

I       OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ST     FETERSBURG     (FLA.)     EVENING 

INDEPENDENT 


Mr    KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  good  friends  of 
some  years  standing  is  the  editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Evening  Independent,  one  of  the  outstanding  Florida   : 
papers      He  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  New 
Deal  policies   and  we  have  frequently  disagreed  on  questions  ] 
ot  public  policy  in  domestic  affairs.    He  has  usually  favored   , 
everything  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  I  have,  of  course, 
felt  that  many  New  Deal  policies  were  either  wronc.  or  badly   ' 
administered,  or  both.     At  the  same  time  I  have  always  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  analyses  and  his  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  positions.     Consequently.  I  was  very  surprised  and 
pleased  to  read  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  recent  speech  of  Candidate  Wallace. 
In  my  opinion  this  editorial  comment  on  the  subject  of  Candi- 
date   Wallace's    address    offers    more    stimulating    food    for 
thcucht  than  any  which  has  as  yet  appeared  anywhere.     I 
al-o  feel  that  the  next  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
friend  Lee  Morns,  that  wc  will  not  argue  quite  as  vehemently 
ar  we  "have  in  the  past.     Perhaps  Mr.  Morris,  like  Saul,  has 
seen  the  Light  of  Damascus, 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  St.  Petersburg   (Fla  )    Evening  Independent  of 
August  31,   1940) 

ROOSEVELT   IS  RUNNING  AGAINST   HITLER 

Before  thl.s  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  even  before  the  appeasement 
at  Munich  we  outlined  for  our  readers  the  policy  which  would  have 
to  be  aiopted-lf  indeed  it  were  not  already  too  Ife-to  keep  Ger- 
manv  from  becoming  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  We 
Slheved  henVand  wl  believe  now  that  this  policy,  if  It  had  been 
adopted  in  the  twenties,  would  have  kept  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  iue ve  now  that  this  policy,  whether  Germany  wins  or  loses 
against  England  must  be  adopted  after  the  armistice.  If  there  Is 
?^  il  no  th  rd  World  War.  It  was  by  no  means  original  with  us. 
lut'^mer^ely  a  rertatement  of  the  only  policy  which  has  kept  g^ea^ 
rrmoetine  Dcwers  at  peace  for  any  length  of  time  It  has  oeen 
and^s  he  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  toward  most  of  the  natiorus 
of  the  wJr Id  whether  they  be  dictatorships  or  democracies^  And 
before  comtJentliig  on  the  acceptance  speech  of  Secietary  Wallace 

'"\t^'irr^re%^n°oS'Vo"::^oSfons  to  force;   fair  dealings  with 

""^Tls'the'pcJrcy'^whrh  IS"  is  oft.n  labeled  "appeasement." 
It^as  niver  that.  If  Chamberlain  and  Daladler  had  adopted  it  at 
ii„^\^>,  tH»  fniir-Dower  nact  would  never  have  been  signed  there. 
n^ngfand'^and^aTehrd  adopted  It  in  the  twenties.  H.tler  would 
never  have  become  the  leader  cf  Germany. 

xh*  noiirv  we  mean  takes  a  middle  course 

I?  one  extreme  is  r  policy  of  no  compromlse-^Germany  Is  rotten 

Ar  .K..  ^tHor  fxtTPtne  is  the  policy  adopted  in  the  thirties,  an 
abtect  p^ircv  of  ^urrender'^to  the^eJt  ^^gn  of  force-appea^nient 
f^  r^r-rt  oermanv  Under  the  Nazis  committed  one  illegal  act  after 
™hJr  ^heTrfin^d  'he  fortified  the  Rhineland;  she  annexed 
Aus  na  she  he  ;^^erthrow  the  legitimate  government  of  Spain. 
Jnllly  she  took^echoslovakla-and  all  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
Britain  and  France.     That  was  real  appeasement. 


The  Ideal  policy  would  have  been  one  which  permitted  Germany 
to  become  economically  strong  and  contented  on  ihe  one  hai.a. 
but  which  forbade  her  to  rearm  and  menace  the  peace  of  the  world 
en  the  other.  That  would  have  been  the  wise  middle  course  before 
this  war:  it  will  be  the  wi.se  middle  courte  after  It. 

Translated  into  concrete  terms,  this  policy  would  mean  that  II 
Germany  should  lose  this  war.  she  would  have  to  give  up  her  domi- 
nation of  non-Geiman  ptop'.es.  get  nd  of  her  Nazi  rulers,  disband 
her  militarv  forces  and  hand  over  her  arms;  but  It  would  mean 
also  that  when  she  had  done  those  things  she  would  be  treated 
fairly  and  honorably. 

If  Germany  should  win  this  war.  this  policy  wctild  mean  that  no 
slightest  concession  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
threat  of  force;  but  it  would  also  mean  that  If  by  any  chance 
Germany  were  willing  to  deal  fairly  with  vis.  we  should  offer  her 
the  same  fair  treatment  in  return  that  we  now  offer  to  such  oflen- 
6ivc  powers  as  Japan  and  Russia.  , 

This  middle  course,  in  our  opinion.  Is  the  only  one  which  wouia 
not  lead  \is  into  certain  war  If  Germany  won.  We  have  seen  the 
results  of  appeasement.  And  history  Is  full  of  examples  of  the 
disastrous  result  of  a  no-compromi.se  policy  which  says.  In  effect: 
"The  world  isn't  big  enough  for  the  two  of  us." 

How  do  the  two  political  parties  line  up  on  these  three  possime 
choices''  Despite  Wallace's  indictment  of  the  Republicans,  it  Is 
clear  that  neither  party  favors  a  policy  of  appeasement.  And  Wal- 
lace's speech  made  it  clear  that  the  Democratic  Parly  favors,  not 
the  middle  course,  but  the  other  disastrous  extreme  of  no  com- 
promise Where  the  Republican  Party  stands  Is.  on  this  Issue  as  on 
mcst  others,  not  yet  clear. 

We  have  written  this  lengthy  Introduction  to  our  comment  on 
the  speech  of  Secretary  Wallace  because  we  do  not  believe  the 
tpecch  can  be  discussed  Intelligently  unless  the  underlying  assump- 
tions and  principles  are  clearly  defined 

The  Wallace  speech  started  quietlv  enough,  with  an  expression  of 

appreciation  for  the  nomination.    Well,  we  were  glad  to  see  him  get 

It    though  we  didn't  like  the  way  It  happened.     Henry  WaUace  Is 

a 'good  man.  able.  Intelligent,  earnest,  and  hard-working— the  last 

1    man    in    the    world    from    whom    we    would    have    expected    such   a 

I    speech  as  followed. 

I  Suddenly  he  launched  Into  a  diatribe  against  Hitler,  and  he  made 
It  strong  Apparently  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Hitler 
'  was  running  for  the  Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Wallace 
contrasted  him  with  Roosevelt.  Hitler,  he  said  in  measured  periods, 
stand*  for  dictatorship,  wage  slavery,  force,  barter,  war.  and  oppres- 
sion; Roosevelt  for  democracy,  the  rights  cf  labor,  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  peace,  free  trade,  and  freedom. 

But  doesn't  Willkie  stand  for  tho.^e  good  things  too?  Wallace 
didn't  admit  it.  The  Rtpubllcan  Party,  he  said,  is  the  j.^rty  of  ap- 
peasement. Not  only  the  national-defense  program  but  nearly 
everything  In  the  New  Deal  had  been  "planned  that  way"  as  a 
bulwark  against  Nazi  designs  which  Roosevelt  foresaw  long  ago — 
and  the  Republicans  had  provided  most  of  the  opposition  to  It  all. 
Moreover,  the  mvrmidons  of  big  business  would  force  a  Republican 
President  to  appease  Hitler  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not;  Isn't 
WlHkie  their  candidate?     Finally,  Hitler  wants  Willkie  elected. 

The  Republican  Party,  of  course,  is  not  the  party  of  appease- 
ment There  is  no  such  party  In  the  United  States,  outside  the 
"fifth  column."     The  charge  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Wallace's 

caliber.  .  ,,         ,^  ,.. 

We  hope  that  whoever  is  elected  In  November  will  avoid  war  with 
Hitler  unless  war  cannot  be  avoided  without  appe.isement.  After 
hearing  Wallaces  speech,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  Roose- 
velt has  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  that  middle  course.  (It 
Is  only  fair  to  add  that  Willkie  has  shown  no  sign  either  of  realiz- 
ing that   a  middle  course  exists.) 

Wallace  enlarged  on  another  of  the  favorite  themes  of  Demo- 
cratic orators  today.  The  President,  he  said,  saw  all  this  coming 
at  a  time  when  not  one  In  a  million  had  his  vision  of  the  truth. 
He  repeatedly  warned  the  public  what  to  expect.  He  and  Sec- 
retary Hull  sat  in  cabinet  meetings  and  year  after  year  told  their 
colleagues  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Frankly,  we  think  Mr.  Wallace  exaggerates.  The  rise  of  Hitler 
made  the  President  uneasy,  as  it  made  millions  of  Americans,  and 
he  said  so  But  there  Is  the  trite  saying  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  the  President  did  not  act  as  if  he  saw  what  was 
coming 

Why  If  the  veil  of  the  future  was  unrolled  before  his  eyes,  did 
he  permit  help  to  be  withheld  from  Spain  when  she  was  fighting 
Germany  and  Italy? 

Why  is  it  that  today,  almost  a  year  after  war  was  declared,  the 
United  States  Army  has  not — so  far  as  we  can  learn — a  single 
complete,  fully  equipped  and  mechanized  division  It  can  put  in 
the  field? 

Lets  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  credit  for  his  soimd  guess  that  war 
would  break  out  last  September.  (We  said  at  the  time  that  Sen- 
ator Borah  was  taking  a  big  risk  In  flatly  denying  the  po.ssibUity.) 
But  lets  not  give  htm  credit  for  an  omniscience  which  has  not 
expressed  lt.self  in  deeds 

Another  oft-repeated  fallacy  to  which  Wallace  gave  further  cur- 
rency was  the  implied  statement  that  we  should  determine  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  by  finding  out  what  Hitler  wants  and 
th7ii  doing  the  opposite.  Hitler,  said  Wallace,  wants  Willkie 
elected-    he   wants  i^   to   have   a   Presidential   election;    he   wanU 
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to  see  oDpo«itlon  to  Roosevelt;  he  wants  us  to  ask  questions, 
^e^fore  we  should  call  off  the  election:  establish  concentration 
camr»  for  the  opposition;   and  aak  no  questions 

Rddles-tlcfc-  T^tjest  policies  for  the  United  States  cannot  be 
deSrmm^  ?)  .iSly  HltVer  wants  us  to  stay  out  of  war  there- 
toi^weSoulA  go  to  war  Hitler  wants  us  to  send  the  American 
EJlon  bra  siie  route,  therefore  we  .hould  send  her  by  «  dang'^us 
n!ute  HlUer  doesn't  want  Rooficvelt  to  be  a  dictator,  therefore  we 
bhould  make  Roosevelt  a  dictator  „.v,„*>,o^ 

No  Hitler  wants  what  Is  best  for  Germany,  regardless  of  J^^'^ther 
Jt  helps  or  harms  the  United  States  We  should  7»"^what  s  best 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  heck  with  whether  Hitler  Ukes  It 

°'^I^°Pre«dent  Roosevelt  aiming  at  a  dictatorship?  We  have  been 
hearing  tiua  charge  for  nearly  8  years,  and  we  have  always  tintll 
now  felt  that  It  was  nonsensical  Dictatorship  can  only  exist  In  a 
war  economy,  and  the  President,  until  now.  has  shown  no  dlpposl- 
tion  to  establish  a  war  economy  In  the  United  States^  percfore. 
we  concluded,  he  had  no  Intention  of  setting  up  a  dlctatorsh  p 
Even  the  defense  program  did  not  change  our  opinion,  since  despite 
its  faults  it  was  a  sound  response  to  changing  world  conditions. 
But  tbere  were  parts  of  Secretary  Wallaces  speech  (which,  by 
the  way  we  are  sure  he  didn't  write)  that  set  us  to  wondering. 
He  implied  that  we  should  not  be  having  a  national  election  now. 
because  Hitler  wanted  us  to  have  one.  He  Implied  that  there  should 
be  no  opposition  to  any  of  the  Presidents  policies  (Just  vote  "Ja  ) 
because  it  led  to  rejoicing  In  Berlin.  He  spoke  scornfully  of  those 
who  asked  why— which  seems  to  imply  that  no  questions  should  be 
a.sked  and  the  people  had  no  business  asking  the  Government  to 

explain  anything.  ,  v,    ^,,ih 

Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  ttirned  over  in  his  grave  if  he  could 
have  heard  such  statements  made  m  the  name  of  democracy. 


embodied  In  the  social  security  program,  for  which  this  and  future 

eeiuratujns  will  always  be  thankful  

^  They  have  been  awompllshed  in  a  democracy,  for  a  democracy 
and  b?  a  democracy,  and  they  can  only  be  retained  and  "panded 
through  a  c.mtinuatlon  cf  the  principles  and  practices  to  j*hich 
we  as  a  Nation  have  always  been  committed  and  which  we  are 
determined  shall  be  unchanged. 


Conscription  and  the   Economic  Condition  of  Our 

Country 


l»resident  Roosevelt's  Labor  Day  Message  Discloses 
9,000,000  More  Have  Jobs  Than  in  March  1933 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


PRESIDENT  ROOSBVELTS  LABOR   DAY  STATEMENT 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Lftbor  Day 
statement  contained  valuable  information.    It  was  as  follows: 

Liabor  Day.  which  we  observe  as  a  national  holidav.  has  for  more    [ 
than  halX  a  century  l)een  the  day  Bet  aside  in  recognition  of  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  whose  labors  have  contributed  so  largely 
In  making  this  Nation  what  It  U  today. 

This  year,  embarked  as  we  are  on  a  necessary  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  tbe  day  calls  for  a  more  than  ordinary  observance. 
It  demands  the  dedicaUon  of  labor,  management,  farmers,  and 
government  to  a  common  purpose,  so  tbat  tills  great  democracy 
which  Is  our  heritage  shall  be  protected  and  its  continuation  be 
lusurvd  for  our  children  and  their  children. 

As  loyal  Americans,  always  placing  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
first  we  shall,  through  this  dedication  and  this  cooperation,  carry 
on  suceeasfully  the  task  we  have  set  In  the  common  Interest.  In 
its  accompliahment  wage  earners,  well  aware  of  the  great  economic 
and  social  gains  they  have  made  in  the  last  7  years,  may  be 
assured  that  their  contribution  wUl  not  be  at  the  cost  of  lowered 
Labor  standards  or  impaired  social  advances. 

On  this  Labor  Day  of  1940  not  only  the  NaUons  wage  earners 
but  farmers  and  buslneaa  also  can  look  with  satisfaction  on  the 
improvement  in  their  lot  and  that  of  our  Nation  In  the  last  7 
vears  largely  as  a  result  of  a  far-reaching  economic  and  social  pro- 
gram conceived  In  democraUc  principles  and  dedicated  to  the 
common   good. 

^IM  IK  SMPLOTMXNT  STKZSSKD 

More  than  0  000.000  men  and  women  have  Jotw  In  nonagrlcultural 
emnloyment  now  ttum  had  them  Ui  March  1933.  and  this  great 
increase  does  not  Include  more  than  2  000  000  additional  persons 
hHTlng  work  on  W  P.  A .  C.  C  C  .  and  N  Y.  A.  tasks  In  this  same 
period  pay  rolls  In  manufacturing  indusuies  alone  liicreased  by  the 
enormous  weekly  total  oX  •IIO.OCO.OOO. 

cash  Income  ot  American  farmers  was  more  than  $3 .000.000.000 
creater  last  year  than  it  wa-;  In  1932.  exclusive  of  »307.000.000  in 
benefit  payments,  aiid  ttus  year  it  promises  to  show  a  further  in- 

Business,  like  farmers,  also  benefited  through  the  rise  In  employ- 
ment and  wages,  as  shown  by  reports  which  revealed  that  combined 
n«t  profit  for  400  leading  industrial  ccncerns  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  amounted  to  S648  928.000— a  very  large  ga.n  over  last 
vear     In  1932  most  c<  rporat.rns  were  showing  little  or  no  profit. 

These  are  material  gains  of  which  we  may  well  be  prcud  and  they 
have  been  acccmpamed  since  1933  by  such  social  advances  as  are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OK   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  J  B  LAUBY,  OF  NEZPERCE,  IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  a  letter  from  J.  B.  Lauby, 

promment  businessman  and  farmer  of  Nezperce.  Idaho,  which 

deals  comprehensively  with  conscription  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

and  bespeaks  greater  attention  to  conditions  aggravating  the 

economic  situation  in  this  country. 

Nezperce.  Idaho.  AugvJt  16,  1940. 

Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  White.  „,     ^     _*         r,    /- 

United  States  Representative.  Was.htriffton.  D    C 

Dear  Mr  WiirrE:  I  noticed  by  recent  press  repons  that  you  are 
opposed  to  conscription  of  cur  young  men  for  military  training.  I 
find  that  most  of  the  people  here  feel  that  you  are  right. 

I  hold  that  conscription  without  a  more  reasonable  compersa.ion 
for  cur  boys  results  in  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  from  the  boys  themselves,  but  also  frum  their  parent* 
and  relations  and  friends,  aiid  which  will  be  highly  detrimental  to 

our  democracy.  „,     ._,      .        ^   /- 

The  behavior  of  the  recent  Youth  Congress  In  \\ashington.  D.  C  . 
should  be  a  lesson  to  our  cfflcials  Conscription  without  a  better 
compensation  will  aggravate  the  matur  .   _  ,      ,„„ 

We  must  remember  that  It  Is  very  diffictUt  to  get  a  start  In  life 
under  our  present  sysem.  and  now  the  Government  is  going  to 
Impose  upon  these  boys  by  taking  away  2  to  3  years  of  their  prime 
of  life  m  wh-ch  they  wcu!d  otherwise  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
making  a  start,  and  they  are  wasting  this  time  to  become  able  to 
fight  the  battles  for  the  rest  of  our  citizens. 

Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  cflcr  them  some  Inducement  to  take  this 
training  by  connecting  with  it  a  higher  education  to  give  them  an 
easier  start  in  life  or  for  those  who  care  not  to  study  and  prefer 
farm  life  the  Government  should  buy  them  a  farm,  all  equipped,  to 
be  paid  for  in  easy  payments  extending  over  a  period  of  years  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  2  percent. 

Or  the  Government  should  promise  them  a  position  after  the 
term  cf  training  so  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  start  family 
life  and  become  good  citizens. 

I  hold  that  if  the^e  beys  are  to  defend  ctir  country  we  should 
give  them  a  start  in  life  after  their  tramlng.  They  are  absolutely 
entitled  to  it.  You  cannot  make  loyal  citizens  and  gccd  soldiers 
cut  of  our  boys  when  you  coerce  them  into  military  training  and 
not  give  them  a  living  chance  for  a  future. 

Such  a  democracy  cannot  endure.  It  Is  doomed.  This  sequence 
is  inevitable. 
'  I  am  wUUng  to  admit  that  the  present  administration  has  done 
a  lot  for  tbe  common  people.  But  it  has  to  do  a  lot  more  to  reduce 
the  number  cf  the  poor  people.  In  fact  here  their  number  is 
increasing.  A  few  large  farmers  are  grabbing  all  the  lard  with 
their  large  allotment  checks  and  the  poor  sharecropper  is  rapidly 
ICKUJig  out.  There  Is  absolutely  uo  more  land  obtainable  on  a  rental 
basis. 

E^•en  a  number  of  businessmen  In  the  cities  are  buying  land  as 
an  investment,  for  the  allotment  check."  pay  for  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  and  the  proceed'  from  the  crops  is  practically  a  net  profit.  But 
the  pcoT  sharecropper  loses  his  home 

The  richer  are  getting  richer,  and  the  poorer  are  getting  poorer, 
and  that  leads  us  into  the  same  trcub'.f  that  Europf  is  exper.encing 
today.  No  government  can  endure  under  such  renditions  Unless 
we  remedy  the  condition,  .\merlca  will  soon  become  a  fertile  field 
for  a  dictator.  We  are  supposed  to  be  neutral  in  the  European  con- 
flict, and  as  such  we  have  no  right  to  openly  crltlca*  cne  or  the 
other  unless  wc  are  ready  to  back  it  by  drclarlng  war  We  wa.sted 
billions  of  dollars  at  one  time  to  set  them  aright  But  it  was  an 
utter  falltire  and  even  aggravated  conditions  Henceforth  let  us 
spend  the  billions  on  our  own  people,  providing  the  poorer  families 
with  small  farms  and  hemes  on  th?  casy-paj-mrnt  plan  with  a  low 
rate  of  Interest.  The  Government  does  not  loee  In  such  a 
proposition 

Very  truly  yours, 

J     B     LAtTBT. 

Secretary,  Nezperce  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 
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Americanism  in  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  J    EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  two  decades  we 
have  pfrmiitcd  a  form  of  hypnosis  to  creep  upon  our  Amer- 
icanism and  a  semblance  of  hibernation  to  be  attached  to 
our  patriotism.  Now.  with  European  nations  found  crushed 
as  grain  between  the  millstones,  we  rouse  from  our  lethargy 
to  face  the  cold  facts. 

There  has  never  been  a  lime  when  there  was  greater  need 
for  a  revival  of  the  fires  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
founders  of  the  Nation  than  today,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
democratic  ins^titutions.  religious  freedom,  and  reiipect  for  our 
form  of  government. 

Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  cf 
Investigation,  brings  the  is.^ues  squarely  in  fiont  of  this  Na- 
tion in  an  article  entitled  "Americanism  in  Peril"  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Signs  of  the  Times,  a  widely  read  religiou.s  pub- 
lication. His  article,  presented  here  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  follows: 
I  From  Signs  of  the  Times  magazine) 

I        AMERICANISM    IN    PERIL 

(By  J  Edgar  Hoover) 
This  Natlon-s  present  po.'ltion  of  prominence  did  not  result  from 
accident  As  a  Nation  we  became  great  throueh  thoughtful  plan- 
nine  for  the  future  and  through  an  invincible  determination  to 
tran^'ate  those  p'ans  into  action  The  time  has  now  come  when 
we  must  plan  anew,  otherwise  hordes  of  schemers  with  fantastic 
ideas  that  sprang  from  unworkable  and  alien  philosophies  from 
abroad  will  eat  away  ihe  otherwise  firm  foundations  upon  which 
our  Nation  is  built.  Vile  and  vicious  forces  are  today  seeking  to 
tear  cur  America  asuiider-killins  freedom,  ravishing  Justice,  and 
destroyine  llbertv.  The  one  achievement  above  all  others  which 
America  must  preserve  is  that  of  good  citlzen.ship.  By  this  mean 
a  preservation  of  cur  democratic  institutions,  freedom  I'bertv 
resprct  lor  country,  and  better  government  through  the  efforts  and 

will   of  all   our   people. 

Without  a  superior  stalwart  national  citizenship  everything  is 
Insecure  The  Ideas  which  international  propagandists  would  foist 
upon  us  are  the  very  antithesis  of  American  citizenship.  Churches 
have  been  closed  by  the  mere  whim  of  a  dictator;  the  members  of 
the  c'ervrv-  have  been  humiliated.  As  has  been  the  ca.se  in  other 
lands  homes  can  b^  wrecked,  businesses  ruined.  Jobs  lost  forever, 
and  personal  security  relegated  to  fearful  outiagcs  of  secret  police 
more  cilminal  than  even  the  worst  murderers  thty  can  accuse. 
Some  of  our  dangerous  gangsters  have  come  from  foreign  shorts. 
The  worst  of  these,  however,  are  not  the  murderers  or  racketeers. 
Far  more  dangerous  are  these  who  advocate  revolution  under  dis- 
KUlsc  Such  mufiCiUeraders  have  not  as  much  respect  for  coiistituied 
Authority  as  has  the  avera-e  robber,  highwayman,  or  murderer,  at 
least  the  latter  admit  their  crimes  and.  In  many  cases,  accept  their 
punishment  as  Just  and  due.  Those  who  would  /^J^vert  liberty 
meanwhile  shout  mo.st  loudly  for  the  protection  of  the  ConstitiJ- 
tion  while  seeking  to  destroy  its  siicrcd  guaranties.  There  1»  no 
such  thing  as  liberty  unless  it  Is  liberty  under  law. 

A  great  m.anv  false  notions  of  liberty  are  now  quite  common,  due 
to  plau.Mbly  w'orded  propaganda  designed  by  the  seducers  of  our 
lib'^rtles  to  mislead  Americans  uvvor+w 

The  notion  IS  prevalent  in  too  many  communities  that  liberty 
means.  -Do  as  vcu  wish,  as  long  as  you  dont  get  caught _^  That 
is  why  4.067  serious  crimes  are  committed  every  24  hours.  That 
is  whv  a  human  life  Is  cacrlflccd  on  crime  s  altar  every  44  minutes 
and  that  is  whv  a  robbery  occurs  every  9^^  minu  es.  a  larcenj  e%cry 
36  seconds,  and  a  burglary  every  minute  and  a  haU_ 

Becau.«e  of  misdirected  energy  and  perverted  teachings,  we  hDve 
In  the  F  B  I  today  the  fingerprints  of  some  5.000.000  persons  who 
have  been  arrested  for  an  offense  more  serious  than  a  traffic  viola- 
tion. Before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  apprcxlrnatc.j  J^O^^O^ 
persons  will  have  heard  the  clanging  doors  close  >^f»^»'^d  /hern  as 
tnev  enter  Jails,  prlscns.  and  reformatories,  at^d  all  because  they 
had  not  been  properly  schooled  in  the  true  meaning  of  l'^J^*> , 

Because  of  misinterpretation  of  liberty,  often  deliberately  brought 
about  bv  inciters  cf  violence,  the  Nation  is  paying  a  crime  bill  which 
m  3  vears  would  equal  our  n.-xtional  debt  Hence  e^^'  ^ecen  cl  - 
zen  should  rededicate  himself  to  a  furtherance  of  liberty   In  lt« 


truest  sense,  defined  bv  our  democratic  traditions.  There  Is J^^ly 
one  way  to  Insure  liberty  to  all  peoples  That  is  by  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  Justice,  such  ;\s  has  been  provided  and  established  in  our 
American  heritage,  and  in  our  Constitution  which  we  must  preserve 
for  the  future  at  all  costs. 

Americas  duty  to  the  future  demands  that  the  cherished  princi- 
ples of  liberty  be  preserved  for  all  time  We  can  do  this  best  by 
striking  at  the  forces  wnich  a.ssail  liberty— the  lawless,  the  thought- 
less   and  the  exDonents  of  totalitarian  serfdom  and  slavery. 

We  must  and  fehall  cope  with  this  effort  to  enslave  us  throucn 
perversions  of  the  truth  The  first  line  of  defense  Is  the  home,  with 
Its  all-important  atmosphere  of  expectations  and  fond  hopes  for  the 
future  and  the  training  so  necessary  to  develop  future  generation* 
of   Americans. 

Modern  law  enfcrcemrnt  h.is  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  cope 
with  the  hardf^ned  criminal,  but  r.t  best  th:-t  is  oTily  first-aid  treat- 
ment The  onlv  permanent  cure  lies  In  killing  the  Infectious  and 
deep-seated  germs  of  lawlessness  with  a  thorough  prophylactic, 
which  is  best  administered  by  proper  home  training  and  environ- 
ment. 

Slni-ster  forces  of  the  underworld  constantly  seek  new  places  to 
work  their  evil.  Youth,  more  youth,  are  .-nought  for  this  purpose. 
We  must  Inoculate  our  young  again.st  such  treacherous  germs. 
This  m-^ans  proper  home  training,  proper  precept,  and  proper 
example  V/e  can  prevent  more  crime  in  tlv^  hit-h  chair  than  in 
the  electric  chair,  whether  that  crime  be  against  prcperly  or  against 
our  Nation. 

Youth  must  be  told  about  the  slime  and  dirt  that  Infest  the 
underworld  D'..=hone.sty  is  one  common  denominator  found  in 
all  criminals.  It  must  be  met  with  the  daily  teachings  of  the 
virtues  of  honesty.  In  teaching  honesty,  you  are  also  teaching 
Americanism.  You  are  picrcng  smoke  screens  of  falsehood  and 
subterfuge  thrown  up  by  enemies  of  America 

The  corruption  of  our  youth  by  subverrive  activities  is  a  violation 
cf  our  American  liberties"  and  Is  an  attempt  to  lure  us  into  the  fear, 
the  injustice,  and  the  slavery  of  totaliUirian  barbarism  And  this 
is  so  regardless  of  the  high-soundin;^  names  of  hypocritical  "front" 
organizations.  Our  greatest  asset  is  intellectual  freedom  Our 
worst  menace  Is  Intellectual  debauchery,  which  is  as  rotten  and  un- 
tenable as  the  filth  from  which  it  springs  Certainly  we  have  a 
right  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  our  children's  education. 
We  have  the  inalienable  right  to  see  that  they  are  taught  the  true 
principles  of  Americanism  and  nothing  else  If  ycung  Americans 
are  to  be  educated  for  the  future,  parents  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  this  education  is  properly  given  for  a  better 
and  safer  Nation. 

What  ait-  you  doing  to  make  your  child  recognize  his  good  for- 
tune in  llvirig  in  this  favored  land?  Are  you  teaching  him  a  re- 
spect for  his  country  and  its  institutions?  Does  he  respect  the 
American  flag  as  a  symbol  of  liberty?  Does  he  respect  honor.ible 
forces  of  law  and  order':'  Have  you  compared  his  plight  with  that 
of  boys  and  girls  In  other  lands?  Does  he  go  to  church,  and  is  he 
taught  that  he  Is  responsible  to  God  rather  than  to  some  dictator 
who  denies  even  the  power  of  the  Deity  and  charges  that  religion  U 
the  opiate  cf  the  people?  ,,   »,  , 

A  flood  of  villficiition   has  recently  been  loosed   upon   all   things 
<    American    by   scandal   sheets   which    espouse   the  cans*'   of   fore.gn 
I    Isms.     We  niu-st  counter  with  a  constant  program  of  education,  de- 
signed to  penetrate  this  thinly  veiled  propaganda. 

We  must  learn  to  Judge  people  by  what  thty  think.  These  totali- 
tarian tricksters  are  the  very  first  ones  who  would  introduce  un- 
American  violent,  murderous  types  of  spy  systems  Into  cur  country. 
Thev  desire  to  break  down  tru-  law  enforcement  in  every  part  of 
America  under  the  guise  of  the  protection  of  alleged  civil  liberties, 
so  that  they  may.  in  turn,  destroy  the  very  things  that  they  pre- 
tend to  revere,  ''men  they  seek  by  a  type  of  confidence  game  to 
steal  away  your  liberty,  your  home,  and  your  constitutional  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ,   „  ,.^     .. 

The.se  perverted  people  scream  about  the  denial  cf  civil  liberties 
In  this  counlrv  although  nowhere  on  earth  is  there  le::s  liberty,  civil 
o-  of  any  othe'r  nature,  than  und:r  the  foreign  governments  they  so 
vociferously  champion.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that 
here  they  have  every  civil  liberty  which  possibly  can  exist:  that  they 
pof-sess  in  America  more  honest  safety  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
Larsult  of  hapiness  than  In  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  And 
when  their  rights  allegedly  are  violated,  the  courts  of  a  free  land  are 
open  to  them  Their  rights  are  as  closely  guarded  here  in  America 
as  the  rights  of  subjects  are  defiled  in  the  countries  whose  views 
they  e>:pousc  Therefore  what  these  people  want  is  not  civil  lib- 
erty They  nlrecdv  have  that.  They  are  demanding,  under  a  pre- 
tense of  misapprehension  and  deliberate  falsehood,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  llcentlcusness— the  right  to  take  what  they  will  of  our 
possessions  and  cur  traditions  and  desecrate  them. 

It  is  America's  duty  to  perpetuate  a   heritage  that  will  continue 
!    to  be  a  beacon  Ught  of  freedom  and  equality  to  oppressed  p?cples 

]   the  world  over.  .-_       .u^ 

We  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  protect  our  demorrary  from  the 
bacteria  of  barbarl-sm.     We  need  to  stand  firmly  and  fearlessly  on 
democratic  principles,  and  upon  no  oth-r  foundation. 
!        Our  task  requires  patience  and  forlxarancc      It  requires  the  laltn 
I    cf  our  fathers  and  the  courage  cf  present-day  pioneering. 
'       The  motivating  spirit  of  Am?rica  must  ever  be  Justice.    We  need 
I    have  no  fears  so  long  as  Justice  reigns.     May  we  consecrate  our- 
selves to  this  sacred  cause  in  order  that  our  Nation  may  retain  its 
1    supremacy  as  the  cxcmpliflcatlon  of  true  democracy. 


i-»  •»-«■»-.•».  TT^T-ir      m/^      rr-iTTT--      /^ /^  XT /^  T>  T7<  O  O  T /^  XT    A    T        "OTT/^/^  T>Ti 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


U 


Mr  SMITH  of  IlUnoi^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  constituent  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  filled  with  good  sense  well  expressed,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rickert.  of  Chicago: 

TuREZ  Classes  or  People 

Hon.  T  V.  Smith. 

House  of  Reprt-sentatires.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  bc-lieve  It  to  be  true,  that 
to  find  a  solution  to  any  problem,  we  must  first  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  problem  Itsdf.  But  no  matter  how  pithy  a  saying  may 
appeal  to  us.  it  serves  no  worth-while  purpose  unless  we  can  apply 
it  as  a  factor  In  the  development  ol  a  better  understanding  of  life 
and  its  multicolored  expression  in  those  by  whom  we  are 
t.urrounded.  ^  _^^  , „„.,._ 

Today  events  and  situations  change  with  rapidity  as  humanity 
takes  action  or  refrains  from  action,  while  striving  to  learn  what 
action  to  be  undertaken,  and  action  to  be  not  engaged  in.  and 
distinguish  these  two  from  inaction. 

However,  the  Judgment  day  is  now  upon  us.  Humanity  is  com- 
ma Of  age— the  child  stage  is  over  for  weal  or  woe,  tor jood  or  HI. 
Men  mvwt  decide  for  themselves  the  way  that  the  worM.  their  gov- 
crnments.  and  their  social  order  must  ro.  T^,is  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  by  those  of  us  whose  normal  inclination  and  natural 
tendencies  are  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  whi»e  will 
to   do  good   18  directed   toward   right  human   relations   and  true 

human  welfare.  ,     w     ..  **.  4_ 

It  18  therefore  essential  that  such  enlightened  people  back  their 
Judgment  with  a  focused  will  to  bring  in  the  era  wherein  such 
vulues  will  dominate  and  take  such  necessary  measures  to  make 
these  values  possible.  , 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  at  this  time  of  world  crisis  the 
three  groups  of  people  who  embody  the  three  major  points  of 
view  of  the  whole  of  bumanltv.  plus  the  unthinking  masses  swayed 
by  propaganda,  controlled  by  their  governments  and  the  prey  of 
'  the  loudest  voices.  These  three  world  att.tudes  are  to  be  found 
In   every  nation  a*  weU  as  In  the  consciousness  of  every  single 

individual. 

caoup  NO.  1 

The  ancient  entrenched  forces  of  aggression,  of  material  acquisi- 
tion and  pure  selfishness,  working  out  through  a  pronounced 
cruelty  wh.ch  reaches  out  and  grasps  what  It  wants  Irrespective  of 
any  other  rights,  historical,  legal,  or  the  will  of  anyone 

Every  nation  has  these  selfish,  aggressive  people,  who  believe 
that  might  is  right,  and  that  man  must  be  governed  by  the  law 
cf  the  Jungle  taking  what  he  wants,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
ctheis.  Civilization,  however.  Is  a  universal  human  right  and  not 
the  prerogative  of  one  nation  or  one  group. 

CROUP  wo    2 

The  forces  of  spiritual  purpose,  embodied  in  the  wlU  to  protect 
the  rights  of  others  along  with  Individual  rights:  to  end  aggression 
and  lU  consequent  fear  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  combined 
li  fluence  on  the  side  of  the  more  spiritual  values,  of  human  freedom 
and  the  right  to  think,  ard  of  kindness;  the  wiU-tc-gocd  and  peace. 
"~  Every  nation  also  has  those  within  its  borders  who  see  the  vision 
of  rlcht  human  relations— who  seek  to  live  by  the  law  of  brother- 
hood^ who  desire  peace,  kindness,  and  good  will  to  rule  world  affairs 
and  control  the  poUdes  of  the  governments.  Uberty.  however.  Is  a 
thing  of  the  hximan  scul  and  Is  found  throughout  the  entire 
human  race. 

CROT7P   NO.   3 

The  forces  of  mass  negativity,  as  expressed  today  by  the  dominated 
ueople  in  the  •trongbolds  of  aggression  and  by  the  netitrally  minded 
people  everywhere  These  are  all  colored  by  racial  fear,  by  the 
ln»tlnct  to  9elf-pre8en,atlon  and  by  Bbort-slghted.  selfish  Interest 

Bwry  nauon  has  also  within  Itaelf  the^  neutraUy  minded  people 
who  fall  to  think  clearly,  who  !«eek  to  place  the  bUme  upon  the 
stu>uldcrs  of  ail  except  themselves,  who  theorize  and  speculate, 
advise  and  assign  responstbUity.  but  who  refrain  from  any  active 
participation  in  the  process  of  adjustment  from  reasons  of  pride  or 
unwillingness  to  pay  the  price.  ,.  .    ». 

No  nation  or  group  is  exempt  from  this  trlplidty.  It  is  human 
and  that  U  why  this  conttlci  is  a  strictly  human  conflict  and  not  a 
European  war. 


I  bring  ycu  these  contrasts  In  all  simplicity  and  In  an  effort  to 
enable  you  to  choose  right  action,  since  the  "oflort  to  s>-nchronlze 
effort  •  does  not  relate  so  much  to  the  time  element  as  it  does  to 
the  unity  of  Interest  and  purpose. 

In  closing  let  me  deal  op'^nly  and  frankly  with  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  by  requesting  vou  to  recotTnlze  your  responsibility  to  stand 
behind  those  who  light  for  liberty  and  to  end  the  activity  of  those 
who  are  the  enemies  of  all  human  freedom.  As  a  voting  citizen,  I 
also  feel  Justlfttd  in  requesting  you  to  tell  me  where  ycu  stand.  You 
can  be  sure  I  shall  not  accept  an  evasive  reply.  The  enclosed 
self-addressed  envelope  Is  for  this  purpose. 

That  strength  and  enlightenment  may  be  yours  and  the  power  to 
stand  and  the  ability  to  fight  for  the  release  of  humanity  is  my 
prayer  and  appeal. 

Cleveland  Citizens  Protest  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


RESOLUTION    AND    TELEGRAM    OF    PROTEST 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted  and 
telegram  sent  to  me  by  prominent  citizens  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  I  know  many  of  these  individuals  personally,  some 
are  active  leaders  in  the  organized  labor  movement  and  out- 
standing in  the  protection  of  the  civU  rights  of  our  people. 
They  are  all.  I  am  sure,  good  Americans. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,   August  31,  1940. 
Congressman  Martin  L.  SwrrtfTT, 

Hcnise  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C; 

Request  you  introduce  into  Record  following  resolution  adopted 
overwhelmingly  Thursday  night  at  anticonscrlptlon  meeting: 

Whereas  peacetime  conscription  as  embodied  in  the  Burkc-Wads- 
worth  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  a  menace  to  the  great  democratic 
liberties  and  traditions  of  America,  and  threatens  to  smash  the 
last  vestige  of  our  democratic  institutions,  and 

Whereas  peactlme  conscription  will  thrust  upjon  America  many 
of  the  worst  aspects  of  a  Fascist  dictatorship,  and 

Whereas  peactlme  conscription  Is  not  necessary-  for  the  defense 
of  our  homeland,  but  is  another  and  perhaps  final  step  down  the 
road  to  war,  and 

WTiereas  peacetime  conscription  will  bring  about  a  great  dis- 
location in  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  900  citizens  of  Cleveland  herein  assembled  at 
the  Public  Auditorium  on  Augrui.t  29.  1940.  do  urge  the  RepresenU- 
tives  of  Cleveland  in  the  UrUied  States  Hcu»e  of  Representatives,  to 
vote  against  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  or  any  other  form  of  peace- 
time conscription. 

Chicago.  III.,  September  1,  1940. 

Congressman  Martin  L.  Sweentt. 

House  Opice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C  

The  undersigned  do  hereby  assert  our  opposition  to  any  form  oX 

conscription  In  times  of  peace,  believing  it  is  menace  to  American 

democracy. 

Please   insert   this  petition    In   the  Congressional   Record 

Chicago  Peace  Moblliz»tion.  Clarence  O  Pelilllab«r.  Lee  Varm 
Slaclc.  Edward  Crudele,  Mary  Keiba.  Russell.  Chase,  Joe 
Mljlc,  Bernard  V  McOroarty,  FYed  Krlran.  Ceclla  Stefek. 
Irene  G  Miller.  Herbert  H  Retd.  Lawrence  L.  Miller.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Re«d.  T  C  Lawrence  Katherine  Gotdell.  Jessie 
F  Sichcnberg.  Lee  Grillth.  Matthew  Oroctin.  Al  Balmt, 
Hanr.a  R  Blumenthal.  Giles  McCllncey.  Walter  Bacon. 
Al  Sklmiis.  Ethel  Beach.  Betty  Baric,  Herbert  Slen.<«. 
Theresa  Kamen.  Helen  Carson.  Irwin  Barkaln  Margaret 
Berry.  Beatrice  Dunn,  John  H  E>avis.  Ed  Edmiston.  Bert 
Sharper.  M  EJdlston.  Jack  PerlolT.  Ruth  W  Perloff  Bar- 
bara Jeanne  Lumt)ard.  Don  Rodgers.  Helen  Slagle  E  J 
Tubman,  J  Plumba,  8  Kalamof<  H  W  Thorpemln  Henry 
Stgel,  K  W  Palmer.  R  E  Pisher.  Oeorge  Puchilis  Ann 
Mar.sh.  Joseph  Davld.vjn.  Minnie  Horvic  Kenneth  Stone. 
Wm  Sengel,  8  Bartell.  John  Acocil's,  Edward  P  Kluge, 
Margaret  Lamargart,  Otto  Lamargart.  Lucy  Zimmerman, 
Naomi  Dunlson.  David  C  Mitchell.  David  Robbms,  Helda 
Locklln,  Dorothy  Boynton.  Leon  B  Stgler,  Dora  Adler, 
Lucille  Streem,  Joe  Kxaus.  L   E   Marquis,  Dejarmin.  Sreve 
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Tatler.  Flold  Haynes.  A    Louis.  E'ma  Hemierch    Frances 
Pellegerino,   Glenn   F    Martin.  Raymond    Prido.   Dr    J    N. 
Simmons.  Eva  Simmons.  Ira  J.  Gillin.  Bon   Stutsker.  Sid 
Jacobs.   Lucie  Thomas,   Virginia  Taylor.   Forrest   Maloiie. 
Andrew  Miller,  Herman  Shaffer.  Albert  Kaushlck,  Albert 
Kautzman.   Virgil   Odcnell.  John   Brkkley,   Mrs.   J.  Mar- 
schik.  Frank  Bucar.  Pearl  FYldman.  Leonard  Brooks   Irene 
Zsengeler.  Jos.  Bernstein.  Jas.  Smld.  C    I    Shanift.  A:lene 
Ecklos    Chas    Paranln.  Rose  Tapercln    Margaret  S    Toth. 
Jessie  Josephson.  Hannah  Kurtz.  Frelda  Katz.  Rita  Glass. 
Lawrence  Miller.  Sidnev  W.  Levine.   Billy  Ehrhardt.  Mr. 
and  Mr.s  Robert  Lev   Morris  Perparty.  Irving  Block.  Frank 
Snlk,  Goldlc  Blank   Frank  E.  Tweek.  Mary  Tw»^ed.  Tliomas 
Bradley,  Mary  Bradley.  Tonv  Nlcholis.  Paul  Shopard,  Gerry 
Ehrman.   Bernard    Marks.    Ruth   MUcs.   Charlotte    Sams. 
I.«adore  Mehck.  FYances  Curtis.   James  R     Gcbie.  Natalie 
Lalbman.    Marjorie    Dowers.    Thomas    Dowers.    Mike    M. 
Raolrich.  Florence  Thomas.  Paul  M   .lonos.  Steve  Turi.er, 
Anna  Morgan.  Dora   Adeler.  Fred  Walrhlie.  Adolf   AUen- 
berod     Louis   Pctri^Mnl.   Bette    lananalll.   Louis   Petrlplnl. 
Joseph  Lepo.  Mark  Hopkins.  Opal  Bas.sore.  Natalie  Lalb- 
man    Anna    Glauser.    Eddie   Weipgundt.    James    Balogll. 
Math  Miovac.  Jacob  Mlljack,  J   Barsick.  B    Garday,  Andy 
Balthy      Milton     Mandell.     Frank     Palkowskl,     Antonio 
Palu.«=cl      Charlotte     Sarnes.    Dora     Weinberg.     Katharine 
Mocre    Lawrence  Moore.  C.  T  Carlton,  Alma  Pollock,  J    O. 
Sumer,  Mary  Pctrlngl,  M.  Weinberg,  Clarice  Shores.  Leo 
Feuster,  George  Friedman.  Basil  Ganit,  Ted  Novak.  Mary 
Helen  Walch    Che.«ter  Witkowski    Frances  Maro<inl.  Doris 
Bernbaum    Gretchen  Thornsted.  John  Stample.  PhllUp  W. 
Dunn    Bob  W    Grobelnv.  Arthur  J   Scabo,  Geo    J    Thorn- 
sted. Herman  Wolfram.  Mrs.  John  Perry.  John  Perry.  Roy 
Mraz,  Opal  Basore.  Carl  Basore. 


What  Mr.  Willkie  Accepts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
i  or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SPRINGFIELD    (MASS  )    DAILY   REPUB- 

UCAN 


Mr  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Springfield  'Ma.ss.i  Daily  Republican  cf  August  19: 

IFrom  the  Sprlngfleld   ( Mas-.s  )   Daily  Republican  of  August  19.  19401 

WHAT     MR.     Wn^LKIZ     ACCEPTS 

Mr  WUlkle  accepted  much  besides  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  at  the  Elwood  notification  exercises.  He  accepted  the 
mam  structure  of  the  New  Deal,  as  it  survives  today.  He  al.so  ac- 
ccDted  the  es?entlals  of  the  President's  foreign  policy. 

The  issu-  o'  a  third  term  seems  almost  to  be  a  fadeaway.  In 
view  of  the  un?r  neglect  of  It  by  Mr.  WUlkle  until  the  closing 
paraK^pis  uhen  he  incidentally  and  briefly  referred  to  it  merely 
as  onrof  the  questions  he  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  President 
m  r^rVes  of  Joint  debates  to  be  conducted  In  person  by  the  candl- 
datrs  from  coa.st  to  coast.  „.♦„„ 

The  joint  debate  challenge  seems  to  have  attracted  n^or%a^  f "" 
tion  in  the  headlines  cf  the  Sunday  papers  ^han  any  otlier  eature 
of  the  address,  except  Mr  Wlllkie-s  ambiguous  ^^'^^^  ""  ^^""^"'P' 
tlon  The  point  of  the  challenge  is  rather  obscure,  but  Mr  Willkie 
^°S  he  wafm  dead  earnest  Frankly  speaking,  a  man  so  heavily 
burdened  bv  official  duties  and  difficult  problems  arising  day  by 
SaJas  the  PreMdent  is.  in  this  period,  would  undertake  such  aii 
activnv  a.s  a  Joint  transcontinental  debating  tourney  only  at  the 
risk  cf  his  health,  If  not  his  life.  

Mr  Wirkles  stand  en  conscription  is  ambiguous  and  the  proof 
of ^his  ma>  be  found  In  directly  contrary  '"^'^^PJ^f^'^-^f^J^^P,",;; 
licans  Mr  WUlkle  .said  that  he  favored  ^'^'"%f°"!'  °^,!^'l'„^i''^ 
«?riice"  omitting  all  reference  to  compulsion  The  coiontry  has  a 
ToVttx  ot  ceuitlve  service  already,  for  every  recruiting  office  applies 
XelTs  to  canSates  for  voluntary  enlistment  and  only  those  meeting 
the  te«u  are  sfiected. 

Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  an  opponent  of  the  compul.sory  service  bill 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  h.is  promptly  a""°""''^5*^*^,'*^,  jl^  ^^ 
.atisl^ed  With  Mr  Willkles  statement  because  he  had  not  used  the 
word  ••compulsorV  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject  Yet  the  Bostoii 
Herald  declared  vesterday  that  Mr.  Willkie  "did  advocate  compul-sory 
Ccn^crlptVcn  clearlv  and  unml.^takably  -  thus  revealing  hiinseif  as 
"tinmindlul  ol  the  little  political  expediencies  of  the  hour. 


Mr  Vv'illkie-s  only  criticism  of  the  President  s  handling  of  foreign 
affairs,  whether  in  relation  to  the  Far  East  or  Latin  Anunca  or 
the  European  war.  concerns  the  way  he  has  talked,  pie  RepuDii- 
can  agrees  with  Mr  WUlkle  in  this  particular.  The  President  has 
at  times  been  guiltv  of  utterances  indi.screet  and  even  mi.schle\ous 
and  provocative.  But  nothing  the  President  has  done,  or  na.s  pro- 
posed to  do.  arouses  Mr,  WiUkies  opposition.  He  quotes  the  Presi- 
dent as  having  laid  down  certain  fundamental  policies  regarding 
apgresEor  nations,  and  then  he  declares.  "I  am  glad  to  pledge  my 
wholehearted  support  to  the  President  In  whatever  action  he  may 
take  in  accord  with  those  principles."  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
WUlkle  are  on  the  same  limb;  for.  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  "courts  war 
ns  charged,  so  does  Mr  Wilikie  by  favoring  all  measures  helpful  to 
Britain  "short  of  war." 

Recently,  when  Mr.  Willkie  announced  at  Des  Moines  his  a<^cPPt- 
ance  of  the  New  Deal  farm  program,  the  Republican  mentioned 
specifically  nine  other  features  of  the  New  Deal,  comprising  in  the 
main  the  heart  of  it,  which  he  "need  not  hesitate  to  approve'    also. 

At  Elwood  Satuiday.  Mr  WUlkle  pleased  this  newspaper  by  ac- 
cepting them  all.  in  substance  He  l.i  even  for  collective  bargain- 
ing with  no  "Ifs"  or  "buts"  in  what  he  said— which  will  hardly  set 
well  in  certain  circles.  For  at  least  10  paragraphs,  beginning  with 
his  attack  on  concentrated,  unregulated,  and  uncontrolled  private 
wealth  and  enterprise,  as  it  functioned  prior  to  1930,  Mr  Willkie,  at 
Elwood  made  a  first-rate  New  Deal  sp<ech  Later  on.  he  revived  the 
New  Deal  theme  bv  endorsing,  unqualifiedly.  Federal  unemp.oyment 
relief  for  "those  whom  private  ii.dustry  cannot  support,  and  Fed- 
eral as.sumption  of  unemployment  relief,  from  States  and  munici- 
palities. Is  largely  the  explanation  of  the  increase  In  the  national 

'^In  accepting,  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  President,  what  most 
new  dealers  think  Is  the  heart  of  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Willkie  builds  up 
a  mystery  He  now  a.scribes  to  the  New  Deal  a  spurious  "distorted 
liberalism,"  Yet  he  approves  its  works,  at  least  In  large  measure. 
If  these  achievements  constitute  a  meritorious  record,  why  cou'dn't  a 
liberal  Democrat  be  proud  enough  of  them  to  stay  in  the  party 
responsible  for  the  programs  accomplishment,  notwithstanding 
crudities  and  faults  inseparable  from  pioneering  and  the  bitter  feel- 
ing that  usually  is  engendered  In  all  reforms  by  embittered 
obstruction?  ^  _. 

Mr  WUlkle  says  he  hopes  to  rebuild  American  democracy.  The 
New  Deal  has  been  rebuilding  it  in  a  dozen  t^peclfic  ways,  and  upon 
them  he  now  places  the  imprimatur  of  his  approval,  as  he  accepts 
the  Presidential  nomination  of  the  opposition  party.     Mr.  Willkie  is 

Mr  Willkie  may  be  elected  President  Perhaps  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  demai^d  his  election.  Yet  how  late  he  is.  He 
fought  the  T  V  A,  trying  to  destroy  it  also  on  constitutional 
grounds  For  years  he  gave  the  best  he  had— ai  d  he  had  great  abili- 
ties as  a  lawyer-executive  to  give — to  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corporation,  which  symbolized  the  high  integration  of  capital  and 
financial  power  Yet.  at  Elwocd  Saturday,  he  said  the  concentration 
of  private  financial  power  had  gone  too  far.  and  "we  all  know  that 
such  concentration  of  power  must  be  checked  "  When,  however,  the 
New  Deal  tri*-d  to  check  it.  Mr  Willkie  burned  with  indignation  over 
the  New  IJeal's  creation  of  class  feeling  and  abuse  of  all  businessmen. 
Mr  Willkie  is  late  In  his  crusade  for  private  enterprise.  He  had 
a  glimmer  of  this  fact  himself  In  saying.  In  connection  with  the  war: 
"If  we  had  to  trade  with  a  Europe  dominated  by  the  pre.sent 
German  trade  policies,  we  might  have  to  change  our  methods  to 
some  totalitarian  form"  Mr  Willkie.  surely,  cannot  expect  To 
see  the  old  economic  or  political  order  restored  In  Europe  during 
his   incumbency   in    the   Presidency.     How   far   totalitarian    would 

he  go' 

Even  in  Britain,  a  revolution  has  taken  place  The  Wall  Street 
Journals  London  correspondent    last  week,  said  in  a  dispatch: 

"It  must  be  realized  that  Britain  Is  going  through  a  social  revo- 
lution as  we'l  as  the  temporary  upheaval  caused  by  the  war  This 
revolution  was  already  in  progress  before  the  war  and  as  always 
war  speeds  up  existing  trends  The  wartime  urge  of  the  community 
to  give  its  services  to  the  state  is  bringing  to  the  surface  an  already 
existing  tendency  to  replace  the  profit  motive  in  industry  by  the 
service  motive  •  •  •  But,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  many  social  changes  are  certain  and  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  ready  to  accept  many  modifications  of 
the  capitalht  regime  " 

If  that  be  true— end  the  witness  belongs  to  the  conservative 
school— Mr.  Willkie's  crusade  for  nineteenth  century  Individualism, 
private  enterprise,  and  loss  Government  interference  with  It.  Is  fo 
belated  that  \*  is  difficult  to  rationalize  it  in  harmony  with  his  own 
acceptance  of  so  murh  of  the  New  Deals  accompu.'-hment.  For  the 
United  States  has  embarked  on  an  economic  venture  In  national 
defense  or  military  preparedness,  so  vast  that  it  changes  the  whole 
scene  of  American  life  and  makes  futile  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
simpler  individualistic  economy  of  yesteryear 

An  acceptance  speech  of  this  character  from  such  a  source  neces- 
sarily invites  pol<-mlcal  discussion  All  can  agree,  however,  that  Mr. 
Winkle's  description  of  his  family  background  is  moving  and  con- 
vincing There  should  be  no  covert  efforts,  no  "whispering  cam- 
paign" designed  to  dl.scredit  him  b«'cause  of  his  German  ancestry. 
The  elder  Wlllkles  belonged  to  the  generations  and  the  times  that 
gave  to  America  that  stream  of  German  liberals  of  the  a ter  nine- 
teenth ccnturv  whom  Carl  Schurz  inspired  and  led  with  distin- 
guished patriotism  in  many  a  crusade  for  reform  and  the  n  inlorcc- 
ment  of  democratic  ideals. 
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Corapare  Our  Problems  With  England's  Problems- 
Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


EXCERPTS  PROM  THE  ALIEN  MENACE 


Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vinder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  excerpts  from  the  Alien 

Mr  Speaker  the  author  of  this  book  is  L,t.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane, 
of  the  British  Army,  a  gentleman  who.  I  am  sure,  knows  what 
he  Is  talking  about.  The  reader  will  And  that  England's  prob- 
lem is  practically  our  problem,  and  I  have  inserted  these 
cxcerpU  so  that  the  Members  may  read  and  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  England. 

ALaW  ItfTLXJTSCt  IN  INBUSTRT  AND  nN»WC« 

Patriotic  Englishmen  often  ask  themselves  Hew  Is  It  that  all 
Domical  parties  seem  Incapable  of  defending  vital  BritL«h  Interest*? 
In  preceding  chapters  It  has  been  sHouai  that  since  the  end  of  the 
Great  War  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  serie.s  of  sur- 
renders to  the  demands  of  foreign  persona  and  organlzcitlons.  and 
these  surrenders  have  weakened  the  Empire  and  dunln:shed  Brit- 
ain s  influence  and  prestige  abroad.  The  latest  and  most  disquiet- 
Inc  example  of  this  policy  of  retreat  Is  the  Statute  of  Westminster— 
a  statute  based  upon  a  compromisins  formula  devised  by  the  late 
Lord  Balfour  and  endorsed  by  the  conservative  leaders.  Under  this 
btatute  the  dissolution  cf  the  Empire  Is  possible  whenever  some 
determined  faction  in  Ireland.  South  Africa,  or  elsewhere  decides 
-  to  end  the  connection  with  the  British  Crown.  It  is  the  sort  of 
thing  required  bv  the  anti-Brltlsh  elements  to  give  their  demands 
the  appearance  of  legal  and  constitutional  sanction. 

As  I  have  already  stated  tn  another  chapter,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  Soc'alists  and  Communlats  acting  subversively,  because,  as  we 
know  they  are  affiliated  to  all  kinds  of  antl-Brltlsh  organizations, 
both  "at  home  and  abroad.  The  information  I  have  given  In  chap- 
ter XI  "The  Hidden  Hand."  confirms  what  Captain  Howard  wrote 
in  the  North  China  Dally  News.  January  17.  1927:  "Bolshevism  Is  in 
reality  the  agent  of  a  power  working  for  world  revolution  and  the 
destruction  of  cur  Christian  civilisation  '  But  events  since  the 
war  have  linked  not  only  the  Scclallst  Party  but  all  other  parties 
with  organizations  outside  this  country.     As  I  wrote  in  the  s-cond 

edition  of  this  book:  «  4».  w  t  i^ 

■The  headquarters  of  all  these  bodlfs  are  outside  the  British  D^les. 
In  fact  the  British  Isles  (and  the  British  Empire)  are  now  to  a 
great  extent  governed  by  parliaments  and  councils  which  meet  In 
foreign  countries.  We  have  become  subject  to  a  supergovernment 
(the  League  of  Nations)  manned  mainly  by  aliens  sitting  at  a  spot 
far  removed  from  Eng'and  " 

I  believe  it  is  this  foreign  supervision  of  British  policy  that  is 
responsible  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  peculiar  anti-British 
deviations  of  all  political  parties  But  there  is  evidence  of  a  still 
closer  and  more  effective  connection  between  the  politicians  and 
alien  financiers  than  those  already  mentioned.  Under  the  modern 
conditions  of  industry  and  finance,  parliaments  have  becorne  occu- 
Dled  more  and  more  with  econonuc  questions  and  Industrial  legisla- 
tion And  if  there  Is  a  world-wide  financial  power  directing  revolu- 
tionary and  subversive  movements  like  bolshevism.  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  power  will  also  Influence  the  industrial  and  legislative 
nollcles  of  governments,  and  will  make  the  poiiticlans  of  all  parties 
serve  the  alms  and  purposes  of  international  finance.  A  financial 
disturbance  or  the  control  of  essential  national  mdustries,  may  be 
as  valuable  "and  as  necessary  to  the  unseen  alien  directors  of  sul>- 
▼ersive  movements  as  strikes  and  riots  or  Socialist  victories  at  the 
Dolls  If  the  alien  financiers  can  devise  plans  to  control  and  direct 
ail  parties  then  their  mterests  will  be  served,  no  matter  how  the 
people  vote  or  what  changes  in  party  government  may  take  place. 
It  is  wnerally  admitted  by  students  of  politics  that  whoever  con- 
trois  Uidustry  and  finance  controls  governments.  The  magnitude 
of  modern  industa-lal  undertakings  has  made  large  financial  re- 
sources a  necessity  The  industrialist  is  now  almost  completely 
dependent  upon  those  who  can  grant  or  withhold  the  inoney  and 
credits  he  needs  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  his  busi- 
ness The  creation  of  large  associations  of  employers  and  work- 
people and  the  national  issues  raised  by  their  activities  and  conflicts 
have  also  compelled  the  State  to  interfere  to  an  ever- increasing 
extent  with  private  enterprise  and  to  regulate  productive  methods 
and  business  procedure  Moreover,  the  growth  of  combine  and 
mereera  wltto  interlocking  dlrectorahips.  and  tiieU-  agreements  and 
imocrtant  indusules.  into  close  contact  with  governments  and  poh- 
Ucians  In  Parliament  todav  the  members  of  all  parties  represent 
bi^  mdusUlal  and  commercial  and  financial  Uiterests.    In  the  pres- 


ent Parliament  (1932)  there  are  646  companies  represented  by  601 
directors,  while  in  the  last  Parliament  546  companl«s  were  repre- 
sented by  581  directors  And  if  we  look  at  the  1924-29  Parliament 
we  find  that  694  companies  were  represented  by  766  directors. 
Parliament  is  rapidly  being  transformed  into  a  system  cf  repre-  - 
sentatlon  for  business  and  vocational  interests,  but  this  transforma- 
tion Is  disguised  by  the  retention  of  the  Illusory  democratic  and 
geographical  system  of  election  ,,,,,.. 

I^orn  these  facts  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  all  legUlatlon  must  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment Under  these  conditions  the  relations  between  leading  poli- 
ticians and  the  leaders  of  commerce  and  finance  arc  bound  to  be 
close  and  intimate  In  fact,  the  director  of  some  big  Industrial  or 
financial  concern  today  may  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  tomorrow,  or 
vice  versa  It  is  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  men  who 
have  held  high  office  in  the  State,  either  as  Cabinet  Mlnieters  or  as 
Civil  servants  are  eagerly  sought  after  on  retiring  from  cfllce  and 
offered  positions  as  director*  of  great  industrial  and  financial  con- 
cerns This  in  recent  years,  has  become  quite  common.  Ex- 
Cabmet  Muiisterx  and  ex-clvll  servants  have  obtained  very  lucrative 
appointments  in  the  city,  especially  In  firms  dominated  by  aliens. 
The  business  relations  of  these  al.en-controlicd  concerns  with  gov- 
ernments are  now  so  constant  and  imporUnt  that  it  is  obviously  a 
distinct  advantage  for  these  concerns  to  have  leading  politicians 
and  ex-clvll  servant*  on  their  boards  cf  directors  or  as  advLsers 

In  this  way  much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  and  many 
useful  concessions  obuliied.  This  Is.  no  doubt,  the  explanation  of 
how  aliens  who  control  large  companies  and  combines  have,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  decade.  exercUed  a  sinister  power  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  this  country  These  aliens  move  in  all  clrcUs — social, 
political  and  diplomatic  They  find  out  which  of  our  leading  men 
or  rising  politicians  are  pressed  for  money  and.  gradually  approach- 
In"  them   offer  them  Jobs  or  dlrectcrshlps. 

No  doubt  these  ErnRlishmen  accept  the  offers  In  good  faith  They 
at  fir.st  think  that  they  can  do  this  financial  or  commercial  work 
without  it  interfering  with  their  political  duties  But  later  they 
discover  their  mistake  Thcv  cannot  give  up  their  lucrative  Job  or 
Jobs  Incomes  hnve  decreased  and  taxes  are  very  heavy;  they  have 
wlvs  and  families  and  positions  to  keep  up  So  the  political  work 
becomes  subservient.  They  must  snk  their  patriotism,  their 
traditions  and  ih^ir  code  cf  ethics  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  They  must  sell  their 
birthright   as   Englishmen. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  of  cur  leading  men  who  have  been 
in  Parliament  for  y-ars  have  been  sutisidized  directly  or  indirectly 
by  aliens,  from  the  time  they  entered  th-^  Hou?e  of  Commons,  and 
iii  some  cases  before  that  time,  for  no  ostensible  reason.  This,  to 
a  gre.it  extent,  explains  the  extraordinary  happenings  so  markedly 
evident,  especially  dtiring  the  past  decade,  which  have  so  puzzled 
these  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  In  the  affairs  of  our  un- 
fortunate country.  It  al.so  explains,  in  a  great  measure,  why 
England,  which  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  finds  parliamentary  government  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult 

How  many  of  our  members  of  Parliament   have  gone   there   for 
purely  patriotic  motives?     Huw  many  have  Kone  there  to  make  a 
living,    for   their   own    aggrandizement,    to   get    Jobs,    directorships. 
J    etc? 

The  various  happenings,  especially  since  1918.  which  have 
brought  our  country  and  most  cf  our  Empire  In  such  a  short  space 
of  time  to  the  verge  of  rum  have  not  been  merely  coincidences 
without  apparent  connection  as  most  of  the  public  think.  These 
happenings  were  so  ctmningly  planned  that  in  many  cases  they 
'  seem  to  have  deceived  some  of  our  ministers;  but  in  most  cases. 
I  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  u>nded  to  wTeck  our 
country  and  break  up  our  Empire.  Looking  back  It  can  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  distinct  coordination. 

Those  who  have  knocked  about  the  world  and  studied  affairs 
know  that  the  extraordinary  sequence  of  blunders  and  conspiracies 
in  our  Government  are  the  outcome  of  a  world-wide  organization 
lun  by  a  collection  of  extremely  clever,  ruthless,  and  In  many  cases 
fanatical  people,  few  of  whom  are  of  British  blood. 

Ovir  leaders  ( so-called),  men  who  have  scarcely  ever  been  outside 

the  British  Isles,  have  been  bluffed,  fooled,  or  brlt>ed  at  almost  every 

I    turn  by   "the   hidden   hand."     Some   of   our   so-called   leaders   have 

been  led  away  by  an  Insane  ambition  and  desire  for  power.     The 

I    combination  of  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  W  Randolph  Hearst,  that  very 

dangerous  anti-British  United  States  cf  America  citizen  and  news- 

'    paper  magnate,   has  played   a  great   part   in   bringing   about  oiu: 

I    perilous  pceition. 

I        When  our  greatest  modem  historian.  Mrs.  Nesta  Webster,  named 
i    her   devastatlngly    instructive    book,   recently    published.    The    Sur- 
render of  an  Empire.'  the  title  chosen  gave  a  true  Interpretation  of 
:    what  has  really  happened. 

!  The  increasing  control  of  national  industries  by  international 
\  financiers  is  a  moet  serious  and  dllficult  problem  for  many  countries, 
!  especially  in  Europe  Britain  before  the  war,  was  the  financial 
center  of  the  world  and  this  gave  her  not  only  world-wide  influence 
and  prestige,  but  it  also  gave  the  nation  and  Its  Industries  security 
and  Independence  The  war,  by  Impoverishing  all  European  coun- 
tries and  leaving  them  burdened  with  debts,  opened  the  way  for  the 
mtemational  financiers  to  control  world  finance  and  to  influence 
the  policies  of  governments  by  the  exertion  of  financial   and  eco- 
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ncmic  pressure.    As  Sir  Arthur  Michael  Samuel,  M.  P,  has  said, 
the  finance  house*  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  have  "pushed 
loans  on  nations,  cities,  and  commercial  enterprises  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  economic  Justification."  and  have  "unloaded  at  a  profit  the 
paper  certificates  of  those  loans  en  the  investing  and  speculating 
public  "     By  these  methods  the  United  States  of  America  finance 
houses,  says  Sir  Arthur,  have  wrecked  "a  large  part  of  -impecunious' 
Europe."  '■>     Associated  with  this  plan  to  place  whole  nations  under 
the  control  of  international  money  lenders  are  various  schemes  to 
form  gigantic  Industrial  mergers,  financed  and  controlled  by  New 
York  bankers  and  finance  houses.     Already  this  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  and  some  of  our 
moct   important  industries,  especially  electrical,  films,  aircraft,  and 
so  forth    are  now  wholly  or  partly  controlled  by  German -American 
Jewl-'h  interests,  though  the  names  of  the  companies  and  the  nomi- 
nal directors  may  be  British.    It  Is  these  alien-controlled  concerns 
that  seem  to  offer  the   moet  attractive  and  lucrative   Jobs  to  cx- 
Cablnet   Ministers  and  ex-clvll  servants.     The  appointment   to  the 
boards   of    directors   of    a   few    men    who    have    held    hiRh    rank    in 
British  Governments  or  in  the  civil  service  does  undoubtedly  provide 
excellent   cover   for   the   aliens   who  really   own   and   direct   these 
British  industries  and  does  enable  them  to  camouflage  their  ex- 
ploitation of  the  BritlBh   people.  ..».,.     .^ 

To  expose  this  alien  control  of  British  industries  In  detail  is  im- 
possible within  the  space  at  my  disposal.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  obtain  fuller  information  should  read  America  Conquers  Britain: 
A  Record  of  Economic  War.  by  Ludwell  Denny.  This  book  con- 
tains a  mass  of  mformaticn  and  Is  well  documented  Mr.  A  N  Field, 
whose  book.  The  Truth  About  the  Slump,  should  also  be  read,  says 
of  this   American  work: 

"In  this  book,  which  is  little  more  than  a  thinly  disguised  paean 
Of  triumph  over  the  creation  of  huge  Amorlcan-controlled  (or  in 
realltv  German- Jew  controlled)  International  combines  to  the  detri- 
ment' of  Britain.  Mr  Ludwell  Denny  tells  the  whole  story.  His 
book  is  worth  the  closest  study  of  all  who  desire  to  see  civilization 
freed  from  its  present  domination." 

Mr  Denny  does  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  part  in  the  financial  oper- 
ations he  describes,  but  most  of  the  Industrial  and  financial  con- 
cerns he  mentions  are  Included  in  the  Report  of  the  Pulo  Com- 
mlsslcn  (1913)  on  the  Money  Trust  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  thev  are  quoted  in  full  in  Mr.  Field's  book  '  The  American  con- 
cerns that  control  many  British  industries  today  were  then  and 
are  still  in  the  M(  ncv  Trust  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
1913  the  dominant  influence  in  this  trust  was  J.  P.  Morgan.  Sr.. 
but  ns  our  Ambassador.  Sir  Spring-Rice  wTcte,  'Since  Morpan  s 
death  the  Jewish  bankers  are  supreme."  This  means  Messrs  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co  and  the  Warburgs  and  their  allied  concerns.  Including 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  At  this  point  I  Interpolate  a  v^ry  Irn- 
pcrtant  article  which  appeared  in  the  Patriot  of  March  31  1932. 
-M'  Eugene  Meyer,  whose  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  necefsltated  two  resignations,  having  become 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ccrporation.  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  publithed  by  the  financial  editor  of  the  New 
Ycrk  Journal  on  19  January  are  of  more  than  American  Interest. 

Mr.  Leslie  Gould  wrote  that:  ^       „       .,. ♦»,» 

••  -For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton  the 
United  States  will  have  a  financial  czar.  The  czar  will  be  Eugene 
Meyer  His  p^wer  will  be  wielded  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  when  It  is  finally  approved  and  set  up  by 
Congress  and  the  land-bank  system  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
All  three  will  be  identicallv  controlled,  and  Meyer  will  be  the  power 
on  or  behind  the  throne  Meyer  Is  already  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  He  is  the  lather  of  the  Reconstruction  Corporation, 
which  is  being  patterned  after  the  War  Finance  Ccrporation. 
Mever  was  head  of  the  War  Corporation.  The  land  banks  came 
in  through  the  Treasury  Meyer  for  a  time  headed  the  land-bank 
svstem  Mever.  who  is  56,  Inherited  a  fortune  from  his  father. 
Eugene  Meyer.  Sr..  who  was  a  successful  Jewish  exchange  broker 

^''"H'e'Suated  at  Yale  In  1895  after  his  father  had  become  a 
partner  in  the  international  banking  house  of  Lazard  Freres,  where 
he  served  a  4-year  apprenticeship.  .    ^^ 

"In  1901  the  stock  e.xchange  firm  cf  Eugene  Meyer.  Jr  ,  &  Co. 
was  born,  when  he  had  Just  turned  25.  Although  known  as  the 
smart  Frisco  banker.  Meyer  in  reality  was  never  more  than  a 
large-scale  stockbroker  and  market  operator  and  statistician 

"Between  1901  and  1917  he  had  made  a  fortune  of  his  own,  and 

"His  first  Government  appointment  was   adviser  ""   "^i^^?"";^"^ 

metals  to  the  National  Council  of  Defense.    Later  he  filled  a  similar 

role  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  headed  by  his  Democratic  friend, 

^•'Sr  Uien  S«me'  managing  director  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which,  against  his  wishes,  was  ^^^1^"^^^  '"  M^>  ,]?^0, 
by  President  Wilson  s  Secret-.ry  of  the  Treasury^  Mr_  a  B^  Houston^ 
He  returned  to  the  corporation  when  it  was  revived  in  1921  at  the 
nme  of  the  slump  which  he  had  foretold.  After  the  fln«l  ^^^.p 
pearance  of  this  corporation  he  ^as^p^mted  in  1927  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner  and  a  member  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  c  f  this 
SrTcd  and  he  reorganized  the  land  banks,  which  were  in  diffi- 
^lues  Signing  vvhen  Mr.  Hoover  took  office,  he  has  again  been 
r^an^  tT  Washington  in  most  important  capacities.  Among 
outstrndlng  financiers,  few  have  had  such  remarkable  a  career  as 
Mr    Eugene  Meyer." 


Going  back  to  the  report  of  the  Pujo  Comm'sslon  m  the  Money 
Tru.st,  that  report  Is  worth  quoting  because  its  statements  are 
more  true  todav  than  when  written  in  1913  ar.d  the  dansers  de- 
scribed are  novv  greater,  especially  for  Great  Britain.  The  e.om- 
misslon    said:  ^^     ^.      ...     ..  „^ 

"The  powerful  grip  of  these  gentlemen  is  on  the  throttle  that 
controls  the  wheeU  of  credit  and  on  their  signal  those  wheels  turn 

°  The  report  goes  to  show  how,  through  "the  vast  ramifications  of 
this  group"  of  financiers  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  In 
foreign  countries,  the  financing  of  enterprises  not  approved  by 
the  group  can  be  prevented 

"Tlierein,  said  the  Commis.slon.  lies  the  peril  of  this  money 
power  to  our  pr,  gress.  far  greater  than  the  combined  danger  of  all 
existing   combination.s  "  ^   .».  .  ♦     i      # 

Tills  group  of  international  financiers  through  their  control  oi 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  their  world-wide  ramifications  in 
Industry  can  and  do  exert  a  tremendous  Infiuence  upon  world 
affairs  Sir  Joslah  Stamp  has  stated  in  an  Interview  with  the 
New   York   Evenins   Post: 

'Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  much  power  been 
vested  in  a  small  todv  of  men  as  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board_ 
These  men  have  the  welfare  of  the  world  in  their  hands  and 
they  could  upset  the  rest  of  us  either  deliberately  or  by  some 
unscrupulous  action"* 

Mr    Ludwell   Denny   says:  »  i.   ♦     „  ^„^ 

"Many  nations  may  laugh  at  our  State  Department  but  all  must 
tremble  before  our  Federal  Reserve^ard. 

"High  monev  rates  in  the  United  States  early  in  1929,  for  in- 
stance forced  an  Increase  in  official  discount  rates  almost  at  once 
in  England  In  10  European  countries.  In  2  Latin-American  coun- 
tries and  2  In  the  Far  East.  And  In  almost  every  case  that  action 
restricted  business  and  brought  suffering  to  millions  of  foreign 

'*^°Mr" Denny    adds   that    this    blow  to   trade    'hit   Britain   hardest 
of  all  "  and  checked  our  trade  revival.     This  Is  true.     But  Britain 
had  been  badly  hit  bv  these  financiers  before  1929      The  prepara- 
tions   begun  in   1921."  for  Brltains  premature  rettun  to  the  gold 
standard  in   1925.  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  deflation  policy. 
In   19'^0  the  Llovd  George  government,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Field  says. 
•Jewish    financial    influence    was   very    strong    indeed.  '    announced 
thrcueh   the  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer.  Mr     mow  Sir)    Austen 
Chamberlain,  that  the  Government  "had  set  it.s  heart  on  deflating 
the   currency  "     This   was   the    beginning   of   the   prolonged   trade 
depression    and    unemplovment    In    Great    Brit.iin.     This    policy    of 
deflation  was  undoubiedlv  due  to  New  York  Influence  In   the  city 
of    London      In    1925    ^L-.    Winston    Churchill,    Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer     In    the    conservative    government,    restored    the    gold 
standard    and  was   complimented   for  doing  so   by   a   number   of 
flnaneiers  and  economists  in  London,  whose  names  do  not  suggest 
British  origin       Mr    Reginald  McKenna.  chairman   of  the  Midland 
Bank    condemned   this   policy   of    monet.^ry   deflation    and   warned 
the  liatlon  of  the  consequences.     Subsequent  events  have  justified 
Mr     McKennas    warnings    and    have    disproved    the    predictions, 
accepted     bv     the     con.servative     government,     of     the     Schusters. 
Schroeders    Nlemevers.  and  Gugenheim  Gregorys,  who  urged  defla- 
tion and  congratulated  Mr.  Churchill  on  his  acceptance  of  their 
advice. 

It  was  also  in  1920  that  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  England 
appointed  Mr  Montagu  Norman  as  governor  of  the  bank.  Since 
his  appointment  as  governor.  Mr  Norman  has  paid  frequent  visits 
to  New  York  but  his  efforts  to  improve  British  trade  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  successful  His  evidence  before  the  Macmillan  com- 
mittee on  industry  and  finance  shows  that  he  possesses  the  Inter- 
national mind  and  wishes  to  shape  British  financial  policy  In 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  International  finance.  We  do  not, 
of  course  question  the  good  intentions  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man but  we  think  his  point  of  view  and  his  close  relations  with 
New  York  financiers  have  not  produced  the  most  happy  results 
for  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  is  Sir  Otto  Ernst  Niemeyer.  ex- 
Controller  of  Finance  in  the  Trea-sury.  and  here  I  would  observe  that 
among  the  high  officials  of  our  Treasury  today  is  Sir  E.  J.  Stroh- 
menger"  Sir  Otto  in  1922  accompanied  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  the  Pans 
Conference  on  Reparations  At  this  conference  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
proposed  a  4-year  moratorium  for  Germany  The  French  refused 
to  agree  After  the  failure  cf  this  conference  the  German  mark 
depreciation  began,  and  Germany  defaulted  on  her  payments.  Sir 
Otto  also  accompanied  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  to  the  United  States  to  arrange  for  the  funding  of  the 
American  debt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  consequences 
to  Britain  of  that  unfortunate  "settlement."  (See  chapter  XVIII 
of  this  bock  )  In  1923  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer  was  one  of  the  experts 
on  the  Exchange  Committee  set  up  at  the  Imperial  Economic  Con- 
ference     This  committee,  says  M.  Field: 

"Declared  that  the  Au-stralian  and  New  Zealand  exchange,  then 
standing  at  30.s  percent,  would  automatically  right  Itself  to  the 
pre-war  figure  of  about  178  6d.  percent  as  soon  as  the  gold  standard 
was  resumed.     We  know  how  incorrect  that  has  proved."  ' 


=  Times  Trade  &  Industrial  Supplement.  March  4.  1932. 
•The  Truth  About  the  Slump,  pp.  78-82. 


'Reprinted  in   National   City   Bank   monthly  circular,   February 

1  QOfK 

:  America  Conquers  Britain,     f Knopf,   1930) 

•  Another  high  financier  of  curs  and  apparently  a  persona  grata 
with  the  powers  that  be  is  Sir  H.  Strakosch. 
'The  Truth  About  the  Slump,  pp.  107-108. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TM-?  flnarctal  expert  wm  al»o  a  member  of  the  Treas'-iry  Commit- 
tee 1»24  which  repK  rted  in  1925  m  favor  of  the  Immediate  return 
to  the  gold  standard  The  benefits  precUcttd  by  this  committee 
have  been  falsified  bv  subsequent  events.     Mr   Field  remarks: 

"So  far  as  the  writer  can  discover,  pretty  well  ever>-  flnancial  step 
of  importance  taken  by  Britain  m  recent  years  which  has  tended 
to  make  money  dearer,  to  Increase  the  dead  weiKht  of  the  national 
debt  aiid  t'fiKrally  to  depress  trade  Increase  unemployment,  and 
break  the  backs  of  -the  British  producers  and  manufacturers  has 
been  di.sun^u.shed  bv  the  support  of  Sir  Otto  Ernst  Niemeyer  "  ' 

Dur;ng  1930  Sir  Otto  and  another  distinguished  authority  on  , 
finance  Professor  Thecdor  Emanuel  Qugenhelm  Gre»5ory,  of  '.he  1 
London  SchcJ  of  Economics,  visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  j 
advise  on  the  finances  of  those  two  Dominions.  While  in  New  I 
Zealand  Sir  Ot'o  Ernst  Niemeyer  glated  in  a  press  Interview  at 
Christ  Church  that: 

•If  the  United  States  would  lend  money  more  readily  to  foreign 
ccuntries  it  would  help  the  situation  ftreatly   ' 

And  wh«>n  be  reiuriied  to  Australia  he  repeated  this  advice 

This  statement  seems  to  mean  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  lend  to  the  Dominions  Why?  Many  countries.  Indud.ng 
the  British  Dominions,  are  already  suffering  from  the  readiness  of 
New  York  financiers  to  make  them  the  tJebtors  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America. 

The  visits  of  these  experts  and  advisers  did  not  please  many 
Australians  and  New  ZeaLanders  M'  Hughes,  ex-Premler  of  Aus- 
tralia, proteated  strongly  against  the  acceptance  of  their  financial 
recommendations,  and  Mr.  Field.  In  his  book,  expresses  the  views  of 
many  New  Zealanders  when  he  says: 

•What  It  cost  to  bring  Sir  Otto  Ernst  Niemeyer  and  Prof  Theodor 
Emanuel  Gugenhelm  Gregory  to  New  Zealand  has  not  been  dis- 
closed Perhaps  the  good  people  In  Christ  Church  who  pressed 
for  the  Invitation  will  tell  us  what  we  have  gained  by  the  visit  of 
these  two  distinguished  Englishmen — If  that  description  Is  con- 
sidered correct."^ 

Mr  Fields  remarks  remind  us  that  Englishmen  with  foreign 
names  are  to  be  found  at  the  Bank  of  England,  both  as  Its  directors 
and  official  advlaera.  During  the  financial  crisis  in  1931.  when  this 
country  was  negotiating  for  loans  from  France  and  the  United 
SUtes.  the  British  representatives  at  a  conference  in  Parts  were 
Sir  Frederick  Ijeltta-Roas.  deputy  controller  of  finance  to  the 
treasury.  axMl  Mr.  H  A.  Slepmann.  of  the  Bank  of  England  "'  I  do 
not  know  who  Mr  Slepmann  Is.  and  he  may  be  a  great  financial 
expert:  but  I  do  wonder  how  It  Is  that  the  Bank  of  England  seems 
to  prefer  gentlemen  with  foreign  names  to  represent  It  at  Impor- 
tant conferences  to  consider  vital  British  questions.  In  January 
19S0  it  was  announced  in  the  press  that  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague. 
professor  of  banking  and  finance  at  Harvard  University,  had  been 
appointed  as  economic  and  statistical  adviser  to  the  governors 
of  the  Bank  ol  England."  Dr.  Spragxie's  predecessor  at  the  bank 
was  a  Mr  Walter  Stewart — appointed  In  1027— who  before  coming 
to  London,  was  formerly  head  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Washington,  and  had  been  special  ad- 
viser to  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Case,  Pomeroy  &  Co. 

These  American  experts  may  be  most  efficient  and  admirable  per- 
sons I  am  not  questioning  their  abUlties  or  qualifications,  I  am 
only  expressing  surprise  that  an  Institution  Uke  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land should  apparently  be  unable  to  discover  persons  of  British 
origin  and  cltlaenshlp  to  fill  such  important  positions  In  the  bank 
Nor  can  one  avoid  wondering  whether  this  noticeable  preference 
for  American  advisers  and  for  persons  whose  names  suggest  at 
least  alien  exUactlon,  has  any  connection  with  American — that  is. 
New   York — flnancial    dominance   In   British    Industry    and   finance. 

This  American  control  of  British  industries  has  become  very  con- 
spicuous in  recent  years.  AttenUon  to  this  fact  was  called  by 
the  Sunday  Svm  (Newcastle)  on  November  17,  1929.  Below  are 
extracts  from  Its  article; 

•  One  great  menace  to  British  Industry  In  general  and  to  vital. 
basic  industries  of  the  north  In  particular.  Is  the  growing  amount 
of  control  which  foreign  finance  is  securing  over  British  Industry. 
It  Is  a  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  so 
stealthily  that  only  those  In  close  touch  with  the  inner  councils 
of  business  have  been  aware  of  It.  ^  ,         , 

■  U  this  insidious  canker  Is  not  arrested,  we  shall  before  long 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  our  most  important  productive  Indus- 
trl€«  and  our  publlc-utlUty  services  are  under  the  direction  of  the 

•But  the  ultimate  control  must  remain  In  British  hands,  no 
matter  how  great  the  amount  of  foreign  funds  which  come  here. 
That  Is  the  point  of  paramount  ImporUnce.  Yet.  as  things  are 
today,  there  are  abundant  signs  that  British  industries  are  ceasing 
to  be  British  In  everything  but  name  ' 

The  above  protest  Is  exactly  my  case  agairwt  this  alien  control 
of  our  lndu:.trle8.  The  Sunday  Sun  goes  on  to  show  how  even  the 
processes  for  the  liquefaction  of  coal  are  covered  by  world  master- 
natents  and  almost  without  exception,  those  "rights  are  held  by 
foreign '  corporaUons.  •  •  •  The  result  is  that  every  ton  of 
coal  treated  by  one  or  other  of  thos^  methods  pays  a  royalty  which 
goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  other  countries,  and  which  puts  a  fur- 
ther tax  upon  an  already  overburdened  Industry." 


The  article  on  this  foreign  control  of  our  vital  Industries  ends 
with  this  statement,  which  Is  absolutely  true: 

•'The  mare  of  agreements,"  'understandings.'  'associations,'  and 
so  on  today  In  international  finance  Is  so  intricate  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  even  for  those  in  the  stock  markets  to  deride  who 
or  what  Is  the  ultimate  controller.  It  1?  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
so  few  realize  how  much  we  are  now  dependent  upon  the  foreigner  " 
The  Newcastle  paper  refers  to  the  American  control  of  our  elec- 
trical Industries.  We  have  not  space  for  a  full  account  cf  this  con- 
trol by  the  Money  Trui^t  of  New  York,  but  complete  details  will 
be  found  In  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny  s  book.  America  Conquers  Britain, 
especially  in  chapter  6.  IXtllar  Versus  Pound.  I  can  quote  only  one 
or  two  extracts.  Describing  the  world-wide  ramifications  of  the 
American  General  Electric.  Mr    Denny  says: 

'Meanwhile  the  American  General  Electric  stockholders,  besides 
large  holdings  In  British  General  Electric,  have  become  the  largest 
stockholders  In  a  giant  merger  of  other  British  electrical  companies 
which  drafts  British  General  Electric  American  General  Electric 
(through  the  International  General  Eiectrlc  Co  »  for  many  years  had 
controlled  British  Th  imson-Houston  Then  it  bought  large  holdings 
m  Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical,  tdlson  Swan  Electric,  and  Fergu- 
son Paliln  Early  in  1929  those  four  were  fused  in  a  holding  com- 
pany. Associated  Electrical  Indu.strles,  representing  'the  largest  com- 
bination of  undertaking?  er  gaged  in  electrical  manufacture  ;n  Great 
Britain.'  At  the  time  of  fusion  American  General  Electric  was  the 
largest  Individual  sharehokier.  though  lacking  a  majority  of  the 
shares  In  value  or  in  voting  power. 

•Negotiations  are  under  way  to  merge  Associated  Electrical  Indus- 
tries and  British  General  Electric  into  one  complete  British  manu- 
facturing moncpnlv.  ill  which  American  General  Electric  Interests 
would  be  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  majority  shareholders  '  - 

Mr.  Denny  states  that  the  American  General  Electric  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  •internatjonal  trusts  and  combinations  of 
International  trusts  in  the  world  "  and  it  now  has  partial  control  of 
the  famous  German  General  Electric— "A.  E  G."  (Allgemeine  Elek- 
trlziuets  Gese'.lschaft)  .'• 

Continuing  his  account  of  the  penetration  of  Britain  by  American 
finance.  Mr.  Denny  writes: 

•Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation  (an  American  concern  with 
assets  now  approaching  $475,000  000 »  In  1929  acquired  the  entire 
common  stock  of  Greater  London  Counties  Trust,  one  of  the  largest 
British  utility  corporations.  This  London  corporation  a^ntrols  the 
7  chief  Briti-sh  power  companies,  which  operate  en  a  monopoly 
basis  in  95  cities  In  EIngland  and  Scotland,  and  also  controls  the 
Edmundson  Electrical  Corporation,  which  owns  12  electrical  supply 
companies.  The  deal  whereby  American  capital  acquired  the  entire 
common  stock  of  this  superuvist.  dominating  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  utilities  Industry  and  so  many  British  cities,  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  Brltlth  Government.  The  Minister  of  Transport.  Col- 
onel Ashley,  on  February  18.  1929.  told  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Government  had  decided  that  eflftcient  operation  was  of  more  ccn- 
sequence  than  'whether  the  capital  happens  to  be  British  or 
I    American  '  "  " 

!        The  chairman  of  this  huge  American  combine  was  the  late  Earl 
'    of  Birkenhead,  who  resigned  his  position   as  secretary  of  state  for 
India   In  order  to  take   up   this  appointment      Oth-r   Conservative 
ex-ministers  also  Joined  the  board  of  directors  of  this  American  com- 
bine.    Lord  Birkenhead.  In  an  explanation  of  his  position,  said  that 
'    although  the  organization  was  associated    "with  the  Clark  interests 
in  the  United  States. "  It  was  British,  and  would  employ  British  labor 
and  use  British  material,  "and  its  entire  staff  will  remain  British." 
He  added : 
I         "So  far  as  finance  is  concerned  this  has  been   found  up  to  the 
present  almost   entirely   through   Clarke   interests   in   America,   but 
'   the  broad  policy  of  the  trust  Is  to  obtain  money  in  the  cheapest 
I    market,  and  It  Is  within  Its  province  to  obtain  funds  In  Britain   if 
}    It  Is  possible  to  do  so  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere  '  - 

Mr.  Denny  makes  the  following  rather  caustic  comment  on 
this   explanation: 

"The  language  of  a  great  legalist  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  own  this  huge  semi -monopoly,  but  it  apparently 
Indicates  that  the  owners  have  agrreed  to  use  British  materials  and 
labor  and  retain,  nominally  at  least,  a  British  board  of  directors 
Obviously  such  an  arrangpment  is  a  happy  one  for  the  Americans, 
who  own  and  control  the  trust — e-peclally  if  such  an  arrangement 
will  quiet  British  opposition  to  American  financial  and  industrial 
penetration."  " 

1  cannot  give  more  space  to  further  examples  of  this  foreign 
I>enetration  in  ether  industries,  including  our  air  services  and 
radio.  But  sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  show  how  deeply  alien 
financiers  now  control  vital  and  essential  industries  If  these 
alien  influences  in  British  Industries  are  traced  to  their  financial 
sources  m  New  York,  we  are  brought  around  once  more  to  tha 
German-American  Jewish  financiers  whose  many  and  peculiar  inter- 
ests have  a  ready  been  described  In  another  chapter  We  also  see 
in  the  above  extracts  the  Importance,  even  the  necessity,  of  these 
alien  financial  operations  being  disguised  by  the  appointment  of 
British  directors  to  the  boards  cf  these  American-owned  trusts. 
If  these  directors  are  ex-cabmet  ministers  and  ex-civil  servants  so 
much  the  better.  Under  the^e  circumstances  the  government- 
even  a  conservative  government — can  reply  to  questions  that  tha 


•Ibid,  p    108 

•  The  Truth  About  the  Slump,  p    108-  ..      „    » 

I  DaUy  Express,  August  28.  1931.     There  was  or  U  a  Mr.  C.  A. 
Slepmann  on  the  staff  of  the  B   B.  C.    See  p   89. 
"  Dully  Express,  January  29,  1930. 


"America  Conquers  Britain,  pp    143-144. 
»'Soe  ch   XI.  The  Hiddni  H.ind 
"  America  Conquers  Britain,  p.  146 
"America  Conquers  Britain,  p    147. 
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foreign  finance — and  therefore  control — In  British  industry-  does 
not  matter.  Such  an  answer  Is  not  consistent  with  the  clalm-s  of 
an  ultra  patriotic  party— the  party  that  tells  the  people  to  Buy 
British  yet  admits  Its  IndiaTcreiico  regarding  whether  the  capital 
In  vital  British  industries  Is  British  or  foreign,  and  shows  no 
resentment  when  Its  leaders  forsake  Imperial  politics  to  become 
cltv  directors  of  alien  financed  and  controlled  concerns  In  thin 
foreign  control  of  our  industries  and  flnancial  institutions  we  have 
the  alien  menace  in  its  most  acute  and  dangerous  form,  and  unless 
we  end  this  alien  control  we  shall  pay  a  big  price  for  our  lolly  and 
Indifference. 

Labor  Day  Address  of  John  P.  Frey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of   Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,   on  Labor 
Day    John  P.  Frev.  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  delivered  a  Labor 
Day  address  at  Toronto.  Canada. 

There  are  many  other  Members  of  Congress  besides  my- 
self who  believe  John  P.  Frey  is  one  of  the  outstanding  labor 
statesmen  today.  His  speech  delivered  at  Toronto  had  so 
much  sound  philosophy  and  good  sense  in  it  that  I  think  it 
is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  print 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this  speech  delivered 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  by  John  P.  Frey: 

It  is  always  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  a  citizen  of  the 
Unl'ed  Stated  to  address  an  audience  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  Is  "=0  much  which  we  hold  In  conunon  in  our  fundamental 
conceptions  that  the  citizen  of  one  of  these  great  nation,  always 
feels  at  home  when  visiting  the  other  , 

The  form  of  government  which  each  nation  has  established,  the 
free  institutions  which  have  been  fostered  and  developed,  the  con- 
ception that  povernmenus  should  only  exist  through  the  coi^ent  of 
the  governed  have  created  an  understanding  and  a  friendship  1 
which  has  left  the  long  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries 
without  a  single  fortification.  ,  ,    w       t~,.„ 

As  a  trade-unionist,  interested  In  the  celebration  of  Labor  Day 
I  feel  at  home  on  Canadian  soil,  for  the  development  of  Internationa 
trade-unionism,  io  far  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned.  antedHtes  the  organization  of  the  American 
Federation  of  labor  itself  ,     ^   .  «,,   .^ 

In  1359  sevenl  local  unions  of  Iron  molders  in  Ontario,  afiUlated 
with  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  It  was  the  birth 
of  international  trade-unionism,  in  the  sense  that  those  working 
at  the  same  trade  or  industrv  In  two  countries,  believed  that  their 
interests  made  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  members  of  one 
organization  without  a  national  boundary  line  to  divide  them. 

The  principles  and  polxles  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  identical  as  applied  in  both  countries.  Canadians  and  Amer- 
lcan<;  alike  are  delegates  to  their  organizations'  conventions,  partic- 
ipating in  maklne  their  constitution,  in  determining  what  the  or- 
eaniETtions  policies  shall  be.  electing  officers  to  carry  out  the  organ- 
izatlons  pu.-Toses  There  1^  but  one  vital  point  where  the  mtcr- 
nallcnal  relationship  Is  not  parallel  ^  ,    ^      ^  ^r,,^. 

-n-.ere  exists  In  Canada  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Con^resc, 
chartered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  so  that  trade- 
unionists  in  Canada  will  have  at  their  sei-vlce  a  Nation-wide  trade- 
union  organization  of  their  own.  through  which  to  secure  the  legis- 
lation which  they  desire  ,  ,  v.  ,  ♦»,/, 
In  the  United  States  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  la  the 
representative  legislative  body  for  Americans 

Neither  of  those  legislative  bodies  Interferes  with  the  legislative 
program  and  leplslatlve  activities  of  the  other. 

Under  this  broad  and  s<iund  understanding.  Intermtlonal  trade- 
imlcnl^m  between  the  two  countries  has  developed  without  In  aiiy 
manner  interfering  with  the  loyal  devotion  of  trade-unionists  to 
thflr  flag    their  country,  and  Its  free  institutions. 

It  Is  well  that  these  facts  fhould  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
particularly  in  this  critical  hcur  when  the  very  existence  of  free 
institutions  In  the  world  is  being  Jeopardized  by  the  savage  attack 
of  the  totalitarian  countries  ^      »     »v.        ^- 

Trade-unions  and  free  institutions  are  Interdependerit :  Uie  one 
cculd  not  exist  without  the  other.  Unless  there  Is  freedom  of 
speech  freedom  of  the  pre.ss,  and  the  right  to  voluntary  association 
for  lawful  purposes,  the  parliamentary  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment could  not  exist,  for  this  form  of  government  ceases  to 
function  when  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  people  are  denied. 
Modern  trade-unionism  had  Its  common  origin  In  the  mother 
country  where.  In  1824  and   1825,  the  British  Parliament  repealed 


nil  of  the  accumulated  conspiracy  laws  aimed  at  labor  which  had 
grown  from  the  time  of  Edward  II.  In  Great  Britain  the  trade- 
union  movement  developed  until  It  became  a  definite  part  of  the 
parliamentary  pystcm  At  present  some  of  Its  outstanding  leaders 
are  playing  a  leading  and  heroic  part  In  their  nations  defense  as 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  in  other  Important  national 
offices. 

Trade-unionism  In  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  has  been 
Influenced  by  the  membership  of  those  who  learned  tl-.clr  trade- 
union  les.sons  In  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries;  yet. 
as  a  whole.  It  has  been  quite  definitely  a  Canadian  and  American 
development.  As  one  valuable  result  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  the  first  and  only 
international   trade-union   movement   of   Its  kind. 

In  their  understanding  of  fundamental  principles,  there  has  been 
far-reaching  accord  between  the  trade-unions  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  Continent,  but  In  Its  policies  and  Its  programs  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  wholly  self-contained  and 
self -governed. 

In  the  form  and  the  method  of  self-government  within  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  cf  Labor,  a  structure  of  organization  was  developed 
which  seemed  best  adapted  to  deal  with  the  particular  and  peculiar 
Industrial  problems  which  developed  on  this  continent. 

Industrial  and  political  conditions  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and  particularly  those  on  the  European  continent.  In  many 
respects  have  differed"  widely  from  those  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

Forms  of  government  on  the  European  continent.  In  many  .n- 
stances  have  differed  basically  from  those  Institutions  of  freedoni 
which  were  erected  by  the  founders  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  The  continental  conception  and 
belief  that  the  people  existed  for  the  State  to  control  or  dominate, 
has  never  been  accepted  on  our  part,  for  we  have  been  convinced 
that  governments  should  exist  only  for  the  people:  that  ihey 
are  the  people's  servants  instead  of  the  people's  masters. 

Years  before  the  first  World  War  certain  European  Intellectuals 
had  advocated  drastic  changes  In  the  social  and  governmental  struc- 
ture  which  were  In  direct  opposition  to  these  which  we  held  to  so 
hrnily  as  free  men.  It  was  recognized  by  the  British  and  the  North 
American  trade-union  movement  that  changes  were  necessary,  but 
not  through  the  method,  the  policies,  and  the  purpose  which  these 
Intellectual  revolutionists  advocated. 

Far-reaching  efforts  were  made  to  propagandize  within  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  both  countries 
to  so  shape  the  policy  and  the  purpose  of  our  trade-union  move- 
ment that  It  would  conform  to  the  implications  of  the  so-called 
materialistic  conception  of  history.  All  of  these  efforts— and  they 
were  many  and  persistent— failed  to  alter  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  build  up  a  trade-union  movement 
which  would  be  based  upon  the  principles,  the  structure,  and  the 
form  of  government  established  by  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the 

United  Slates.  .        ^  ^     , 

After  the  first  World  War  the  dictator-controlled  Government  of 

Russia  launched  a  widespread  propaganda  campaign  with  the  object 

of   creating  world-wide  revolution   and   the  overthrow  of  all   other 

forms  of   po%-crnment,    Including   tho-'^e   which   we   had    establl.shed. 

I    In  turn.  Italy.  Germany,  and  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe 

1    set  up  this  new  form  of  the  states  arbitrary  control  over  all  citizens 

'    and  the  destruction  of  free  institutions,  of  the  right  to  voluntary 

I    association,  of  a  free  press,  of  free  political  and  religious  InstltutlonG. 

and  the  regimentation  of  the  lives  of  everyone  under  the  dictator's 

control  ^    ^  ...         ., 

Every  totalitarian  government  In  Europe  launched  a  systematic 
attack  against  all  democratic  forms  of  government.  They  pictured 
the  domination  of  the  dictator  as  the  only  way  by  which  nations 
could  work  out  their  Internal  and  external  prcbUms  They  en- 
deavored to  lead  free  peoples  to  believe  that  their  very  freedom  and 
the  free  Institutions  they  supported  worked  to  their  Injury  Instead 
of  their  benefit. 

They  enthroned  might  as  the  only  Influence  and  force  to  respect. 
They  scorned  government  by  law  as  It  was  maintained  by  free 
peoples  They  ridiculed  the  standards  of  truth,  morality,  and  Jus- 
tice which  the  free  peoples  had  adopted  as  their  guide  and  standard. 

These  totalitarian  countries  maintained  their  propaganda  agencies 
In  every  parliamentary-governed  nation  and  made  use  of  their  em- 
bassies and  their  consular  representatives  to  direct  this  subversive 
and  poisonous  propaganda  They  endeavored  to  convince  the  people 
cf  the  parliamentary-governed  nations  that  they  were  Incompetent 
to  govern  themselves,  that  tree  Institutions  were  Incompetent,  and 
that  self-government  by  the  people  was  a  delusion. 

The  world  is  now  In  the  throes  of  the  most  horrible  conflict  In 
the  history  of  modern  civilization.  The  outcome  of  the  present 
savage,  brutal  struggle  will  determine  whether  free  institutions 
and  self-government  are  to  continue  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  present  generation  In  this  life  and  death  con- 
test for  the  perpetuation  of  liberty,  Jtostlce,  and  government  by  law 
under  free  Institutions,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  finds 
itself  definitely  and  basically  Involved. 

Under  the  foundation  principles  which  guide  the  trade-union 
movement,  there  had  developed  a  clearer  understanding  of  unity 
through  federation  of  purpose.  It  led  to  the  organization  of 
national  federations  of  labor  In  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
As  time  passed  these  were  organized  into  an  International  led- 
eratlon  of  labor  This  great  representative  body  met  In  conven- 
tion once  a  year,  and  through  the  methods  of  open  debate  and 
majority    vote,    decided   what   policies   would    be    most   helpful   :n 
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•«istln«  the  w««  mmm  tn  every  country  to  protect  their  wel-    , 
?*^and  idva^e  their  mteres.s      The  Interactional  Federation  of 
ll^.r  survived  the  shock  of  the  first  World  War.  ,  ^    ,     ^  , 

Thr^mrh  the  genius  and  statesmanship  of  that  great  labor  leader 
8a™l  Gompers.  the  International  Labor  Office  was  created,  the 
Drlncipal  nation*  of  the  world  becoming  members  The  Inter- 
rcMrnU  labor  Office  proved  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rX«te!d  effort/ *h,ch  the  nations  of  the  world  had  made  for  a 
better  understanding  and  adjustment  of  industrial  problems  arising 
wlth'n  the  realm  of  labor  legislation.  ^  ^  , 

Neither  of  theae  great  international  bodies  are  of  much  avail 
todav  They  have  greatly  sufTered  as  a  resiilt  of  the  ruthless  mili- 
tarv  attacks  which,  in  rapid  succession,  led  to  the  German  rap?  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Denmark.  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  annihilation  of  French  resistance.  The  Nazi  pohcy  that  might 
and  might  alone,  makes  right,  that  military  powers  alone  should 
determine  the  government  of  the  people,  destroyed  the  national 
trade-union   movemenU   of    the    Invaded   countries. 

Labor  Day  this  year  brings  to  the  forefront  an  international 
situation  more  omlnovw  than  any  which  ha6  ever  arisen  in  the  past 

When  the  Bolsheviks  succeeded  in  their  revolution,  one  of  their 
fl'st  steps  was  to  assassinate  the  cfBcers  of  the  Russian  trade-union 
movement  and  enforce  their  edict  against  the  right  of  voluntary 
a^s.-clatun  to  exist  in  the  field  of  labor,  religion,  or  politics. 

The  trade-union  movement  of  Italy  was  uprooted  and  destroyed 
85  soon  as  Muasollnl  had  gathered  the  power  of  a  dictator  into  his 

'■The  German  trade-unJon  movement,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  best  led.  was  annihilated  in  a  single  day  by  Hitler 
and  his  henchmen,  and  tn  turn  a  number  of  the  outstanding  trade- 
union  leaders  of  Germany  were  assassinated  _„.fo^ 
Within  recent  months  we  have  witnessed  the  German  military 
mnchlne  rolling  its  brutal,  crushing  force  over  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land Norway.  Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  FYance.  We  are 
witnessing  Hitler's  present  attempt  to  conquer  England,  from  whom 
we  inherited  so  many  of  cur  conceptions  of  human  freedom,  human 
lustlc"    and  a  parliamentary  form  of  government. 

In  the  countries  which  have  been  ground  under  the  ruthless 
savaaerv  of  Hitler's  legions  trade-unionism  has  ceased  to  function. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  but  a  few  months  ago  were 
Drotectlng  their  rights  as  wage  earners  through  their  trade-unions 
a'-e  new  prisoners  of  war.  compelled  to  work  for  Germany  under 
such  conditions  as  a  brutal,  arrogant  dictator  imposes— compelled 
to  work  in  the  production  of  war  material  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pc«e  of  dealing  a  deathblow  If  Hitler  can  have  his  way.  to  the  free 
Institutions  of  the  parliamentary-governed  countries. 

Aside  from  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain,  trade-tinion- 
ism  has  practically  ceased  to  function  in  Europe. 

From  the  reports  received  from  Eurrpe  it  ha*;  been  made  evident 
that  a  "fifth  column"  played  a  prominent  part  in  Hitlers  tactics, 
through  the  Infiltration  of  emissaries  into  each  country  which  was 
to  t)e  made  the  victim  cf  Hitlers  le;;lcns 

The  beginning  of  Hitlers  attack  was  not  the  movement  of  armed 
troops  the  first  attack  came  throtigh  the  subversive  activities  of 
the  -fifth  column."  The  invading  war  hordes  did  not  move  in 
untU  the  "fifth  column"  miners  and  sappers  had  prepared  the  way. 

In  a  definite  measure  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
already  been  attacked  "Pifth  columns'  have  been  busily  at  work 
within  our  borders  Representatives  of  the  Italian  and  the  German 
dlcutors  have  been  active  In  their  subversive  activities,  but  so  far 
as  Ubor  Is  concerned,  they  have  made  no  effective  progress. 

The  most  dangerous  of  ah  'fifth  columns"  in  North  America  Is  the 
one  controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow.  Since  Lenin  conceived  his 
scheme  for  a  world-wide  revolution.  American  CommunisU.  foUow- 
ing  the  detailed  instructions  received  from  Moscow,  have  labored 
actively  and  ceaselessly  to  infiltrate  Into  our  trade-union  move- 
ment The  Immediate  menace  to  Canada  and  the  United  St-^tes 
and  their  Institutions  comes  principally  from  this  CommuniEt  "fifth 
column  "  a  "fifth  column  '  which  was  unable  to  infiltrate  Into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  untU  It  succeeded  In  capturing  a  con- 
trolling poBltlon  within  the  C.  I.  O. 

As  citizens  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard  against  "fifth  column  ' 
activities  within  our  country.  As  trade  unionists  we  mu«t  be 
actively  on  guard  against  the  Communist  "fifth  columns"  working 
to  secure  a  controlling  position  In  our  trade  unions  Thost  who 
direct  them  from  Moscow  and  those  who  carry  out  Moscow's  In- 
structions on  the  North  American  Continent,  are  cruel,  cunrUng, 
treacherous,  and  without  conscience. 

The  Communist  who  secures  memt>ershlp  In  our  local  un'.ons  Is 
not  interested  In  trade-union  problenxs  and  policy  His  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  shape  the  activities  of  the  local  union  and  Its  international 
organization,  so  that  policies  will  be  adopted  and  programs  carrifd 
on  which  will  be  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  the  Russian-controlled 
Communist  movement  In  North  America 

Because  of  the  grave  national  emergency  which  has  been  created 
ns  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of  Germany  upon  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe  we  must  be  en  vigilant  guard  day  and  night  so  that  no 
representative  of  a  fore'gn  country  will  be  permitted  to  In  any 
manner  Influence  trade-vinlon  policy. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  trade-imlon  principles  and 
policies  as  compared  with  these  of  communism,  are  as  far  apart 
as  honesty  and  dishonesty.  Justice  and  injustice,  pauiotlsm  and 
treachery      There  Is  and  can  be  no  place  In  our  free  institutions 


for   the   Communist.   h*<i   polices,    his   so-called    Ideolo^es,   or   hl» 
tactics   and  his   treachery. 

As  citizens  of  our  respective  coimtries,  and  as  trade-unionists, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  where  we  stand.  In  'his  grave 
hour  of  the  worlds  historv.  this  contest  between  the  principle  of 
control  by  dictatorship  or  government  by  law  under  free  institu- 
tions. 

Our  trade-union  movement  has  invariably  indicated  its  stand 
whenever  the  Nation's  welfare  has  been  imperiled  by  war  or 
otherwise.  In  the  present  conflict  It  will  be  our  trade-union 
purpose  to  so  conduct  ourselves  a.s  to  win  the  thorough-going  con- 
fidence of  our  fellow  citizens  and  of  our  respective   countries. 

As  trade-unionists  we  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
national  trade-union  movement  In  every  country  overrun  by 
Hitlers   ruthless   ff)llowers. 

We  Will  not.  and  we  cannot,  sit  idly  by  while  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
Mussolini  plan  to  convert  the  members  of  our  unions  into  prisoners 
of  war.  compelled  to  force  the- chains  which  would  shackle  them  to 
existence  under  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 

We  are  now  facing  the  greatest  menace  which  has  thrown  its 
sinister  shadow  over  the  self-governing  civilizations  developed  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  North  American  continent. 

Our  duty  as  trade-unionists  is  clear.  There  is  no  confusion  in 
our  minds  as  to  our  responsibility. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  member  of  one  of  our  orpanizatlons  as  a 
good  Uade-unionist,  unless  he  is  equally  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  his  countrv.  prepared  to  assume  his  full  share,  and 
more.  In  defending  the  Nation  from  the  brutal,  destructive,  godless 
forces  which  brought  on  the  present  World  War. 


Dedication  of  Wilbur  and  Oreille  Wright  Memorial 

at  Dayton,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M    COX.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tho  Record  and  include  therein  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Cox.  one  time  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  of  Representatives,  former  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  in  1920.  at  the 
exercises  dedicating  the  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  Memorial 
at  'Wright  Hill,"  Dayton.  Ohio.  Ougust  19.  1940. 

The  address  follows: 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of  this  memorial  site  Is  of  Its  poetic 
beauty.  One  would  go  far  to  find  views  like  this  one  here,  with 
the  spires  of  the  city  of  Dayton  on  the  west,  and  the  Mad  River 
Valley  before  us  to  the  ea^t.  Nature  has  been  abundant  in  her 
provldlous  On  watch  are  giant  oaks  that  bheltered  aboriginal 
tribes  and  which  now  for  the  coming  century  must  measure  their 
endurance  with  the  works  of  man 

The  red  man  was  not  without  his  poetic  sense.  When  possible 
he  erected  memorial  mounds  on  majestic  heights  Here  he  buildcd 
for  his  dead  a  testimonial  of  primitive  reverence,  presumably  for 
his  own  who  had  played  consplcuoiis  parts  In  their  day  Now  we 
superimpose  upon  the  sacred  place  of  his  plodding  life  an  endur- 
ing tribute  to  two  ccuragcoti:  men  who  dared  defy  accepted  scien- 
tific dogmas  and  even  death  itself  to  bring  to  humanity  the  wings 
cf  the  bird 

One  cannot  but  link  together  here  the  symbols  of  these  two 
periods  of  man's  existence:  the  Indian  traveling  slowly  by  canoe 
and  wearily  by  foot:  his  successor  soaring  as  nmjestically  as  the 
eagle  thrnu?rh  thn  air  It  tcok  the  better  part  of  a  day  for  the 
Indian  to  drift  down  the  Mad  River  from  his  villages  in  what  are 
now  Champaign  and  Clarke  Counties  to  this  Indian  memorial  hill. 
Now  by  the  hft  of  the  clouds  the  distance  is  covered  In  a  breath. 

Today  we  m'^rely  add  to  th.^  historic  wealth  of  this  pinnacle  cf 
moraine  and  rock  and  tree  and  shrub  It  was  long  since  marked 
as  a  memorial  place.  Tcctimseh.  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  chief- 
tains of  whom  we  have  any  report,  stepped  out  of  his  dug-out  canoe 
and  stepped  hT"^  on  h's  tr1p«  from  Old  Plqua.  a  little  to  our  cast, 
to  the  Indian  village,  now  Dayton,  at  the  confluence  of  four  streams: 
the  Mad  River.  Wolf  Creek.  Stillw^ater  Rivor.  and  the  Great  Miami. 
With  good  visibility  one  can  here  see  the  helchts  about  Old  Piqua. 
His  eye  catches,  too.  the  Indian  mound  near  Miamisburg.  whence 
signal  lights  were  flashed  to  the  mound  near  Jacksonbxug  in  Butler 
County.    To  the  eastward  were  vast  prairies,  one  of  the  few  tracu 
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of  its  kind  In  this  State.  Here  the  battle  for  Fupremacy  between 
the  white  man  and  the  red  was  waged,  culminating  m  the  victory 
by  George  Rogers  Clark  at  a  site,  now  historic.  Jetted  in  the 
horizon  from  this  view. 

The  second  thing  that  arrests  attention  Is  the  chaste  and  artistic 
beauty  of  this  memorial.  It  expresses  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  whcse  words  have  never  gone  beyond  the  implied 
importance  of  their  achievements.  Next  to  their  genius  ftir  in- 
vention, this  fact  will  be  handed  to  history  as  the  finest  quality  of 
their  characters 

It  IS  appropriate  that  this  proceeding  be  presided  over  by  Col. 
Edward  Andrew  Deeds.  His  devotion  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 
uhen  dishonest  persons  attempted  to  deny  them  fame,  has  been 
as  solid  as  the  granite  in  this  fchaft.  Here  we  see  the  great  air 
fle'ds  instruments  of  a  nation's  defense,  sweeping  over  distances 
as  level  as  the  S'-a  as  If  cast  by  nature  for  the  uses  of  aviation 
and  the  final  setting  iif  this  scene.  But  It  remained  for  Colonel 
Deeds  to  see  It  all.  and  then  to  help  in  constructively  rounding 
out  this  most  important  center  for  development  in  the  science  cf 
flyin-'  In  these  times  when  local  communities  expect  everything 
from" Government,  it  Is  an  inspiring  tribute  to  the  Miami  Vall.-y 
that  these  gre.it  flving  fields,  as  they  now  are,  were  presrnted 
•Without  cost  to  becrme  a  part  of  a  nations  resource.  Ti'.e  records 
of  th's  day  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  happy 
culmination  of  events  as  conceived,  shuped,  and  directed  by  Colonel 
Deeds . 

We  stand  in  awe  as  we  reflect  upon  the  first  flight  In  yonder 
fields  and  its  tremendous  lesults.  It  was  short  taut  epochal.  The 
secret,  stored  in  the  mvsterles  of  centuries,  was  out  at  l;\6t.  Wings 
driven  by  the  power  of  an  engine  soared  through  the  air.  ai.d  the 
door  cp-ned  upon  a  vastly  changed  world.  The  miles  flown  in  this 
country  alone  Inst  vear  were  more  than  87.000  000  by  transport 
alcne  '  That  is  equivalent  to  flying  10  times  around  the  world  at 
the  Equator  everv  day  of  the  year.  The  task  wi'h  ihv.'  Wright 
brothers  was  not  "only  sustained  flight  of  the  machine,  but  with 
the  weight  of  man  also.  Tlie  first  ship  built  we.ghed  but  a  few 
hundred  pounds  Now  we  find,  as  the  progeny  ol  this  ancestor, 
ships  weighing  50  tons.  Height  flown  then  was  not  great.  Now 
as  gracefullv  as  a  whale  In  the  ."ea.  creat  tr&nsporthi  swim  in  the 
heavens  above  the  moods  and  storms  of  nature.  It  was  the  vital 
beginning  The  Idea  bo'-n  and  demonstrated  is  still  the  base 
Blueprints  of  gigantic  liners  are  grounded  in  the  simple  machine 
the  Wrights  flew  here,  „,      ^ 

For  a  comparatlvelv  long  time  the  flights  of  the  Wrights  were 
encompassed  within  the  narrow  perspective  In  front  of  us  Now 
there  are  almost  40.000  miles  of  established  air  lines  in  this  country 
alo.'-.e  This  mileage,  added  to  that  in  foreign  countries  and  terri- 
tories operated  bv  Amcriran  capital,  amounts  to  almost  50.000  miles, 
or  twice  the  length  of  the  Equator.  The  streaks  across  the  skies 
have  grown  into  vast  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries — a  new  organism 
in  a  world  transformed.  -,,      »     » 

The  world  is  smaller,  distance  means  little  any  more  Contacts 
that  were  remote  and  impossible  are  now  made  ea.'^y  The  poles  are 
with  n  the  areas  of  our  scientific  surveys.  Into  the  darkness  of  the 
Antarctic  night  come  the  rays  of  the  sun.  gathered  and  transported 
bv  the  hand  of  man.  by  the  genius  of  Edison  and  the  Wright.s 

'if  there  had  been  ample  commercial  and  social  interccurse  be- 
tween our  sections  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
would  have  been  no  war  between  our  American  States  The  soil  of 
earth  has  been  .'icakcd  bv  the  blood  of  man  for  centuries  because 
cf  the  divisive  effect  of  'the  frontiers  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  seas  Ma.sses  of  men  were  drawn  into  war  and  death  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  the  world  beyond  their  narrow  walls.  A 
lack  cf  understanding  led  to  enmity.  Provincial  customs  and  lan- 
guaccs  kept  peoples  and  natlon.s  apart.  _.  *  . 

The  gift<5  of  the  sun  and  the  clouds  bring  life  abundant.  That  is 
the  wav  of  Nature  and  of  the  divine  source  of  Nature  and  cf  the 
soul  cf  man  In  the  universal  scheme  of  things  It  must  be  intended 
that  there  be  interchange  of  the  produces  cf  soil,  of  mind,  and  mill, 
and  above  all.  cf  mind:  that  understanding  contact  of  soul  and 
spirit  with  spirit  v^hlch  makes  for  peace  and  a  tranquil  v.forld. 

If  all  of  this  be  logical,  then  the  airplane  enters  in  a  major  role. 
The  cynic  may  say  that  navigation  of  the  air  has  brought  a  menace 
to  man  and  the  world  would  be  better  cfT  without  It,  Let  us  here 
and  new  nail  this  fallacy  down,  lest  It  take  root  and  travel  far. 

We  deal  here  with  the  broader,  more  permanent  aspect  of  the 
th'ne  We  view  the  part  which  aviation  will  play  in  that  better 
world  which  must  lie  somewhere  ahead.  There  are  the  ga.ns 
already  felt— the  faster  transportation,  the  magically  .speeded  mall 
service  the  vast  relief  to  isolated  places  when  food,  serums,  and  any 
mnnncr  of  help  can  bo  had  through  the  air. 

But  what  of  these  desfructlve  sights  we  see?  With  every  gain 
throuch  his  genius  of  a  new  power  for  good  for  man  there  has  been, 
inescapably  an  eclual  power  for  harm  Franklin  was  warned  against 
plaving  with  lighining  Let  it  be  left  in  the  skies,  where  nature 
intend -d  it  to  be  There  were  public  meetings  in  protest  asainst 
railroads  Tlie  automobile  spurred  the  heedless  spirit  of  man  and 
its  abuses  trouble  us  still      Who  would  be  without  it.  for  all  that? 

The  airplane  has  added  to  the  destructiveness  of  war.  Yet  even 
8s  the  invention  of  modern  firearms,  w.th  their  pitiless  deadliness. 
brought  an  end  to  private  duellins,  so  the  airplane  may  well  be  the 
n.eans  cf  end.ng  war  In  this  world  matters  must  otten  t;row  much 
worse  before  men  can  be  stirred  to  better  them.     Man  does  not  go 


cold  because  the  fire  which  he  dl.scovered  may  burn  his  houses  and 
ravish  his  fields  No;  the  almost  divine  new  power  which  the 
Wright  brothers  l>estowed  upon  their  race  will  not  be  rejected  or 
condemned  because  of  its  abuse  by  man  not  yet  worthy  of  their 
strength. 

We.  in  the  Miami  Valley,  take  great  pride  in  this  day— proud  of 
those  we  honor,  proud  of  their  achievements,  and  proud  of  their 
careers  as  men  separate  and  apart  from  their  genius  There  come 
into  our  minds  the  dav  of  long  ago  when  two  serious-mindeii  youths 
in  their  plodding  efT.-rts  excited  more  tolerance  than  confidence. 
We  read  with  understanding  a  book  of  10  years  ago  in  which  this 
passage  stands  out:  "Tlie  Wrights  kept  a  relative  silence  and  toler- 
ated a  partial  eclipse,  because  they  were  shy  by  nature  and  upbring- 
Irig;  thev  became  reticent  to  protect  an  invention  that  half  the 
world  lauehed  at.  and  the  other  half  tried  to  steal.  They  had  no 
gift  for  publicity,  and  shrank  from  clamor." 

When  the  tremendous  hour  m  their  life  came,  and  the  eye  of  the 
whole  world  was  upon  them,  they  demeaned  themselves  as  they 
had  b3fore  Naturallv.  there  was  great  curiosity — two  brothers 
working  secretly  and  alone  had  made  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  all  time. 

Europe  seemed  to  be  more  air  minded  then  than  our  own  coun- 
trv-. Demonstrations  of  the  machine  there  were  sought  with  a 
persistence  that  could  not  be  denied.  They  were  proclaimed  every- 
where as  the  men  of  the  hour.  Kings  and  queens  unbent  to  the 
common  .mpulse.  The  monarchs  of  England.  France.  Spain. 
Italv,  and  Germany,  eager  to  know  of  the  ship  it.=elf  and  Its  pos- 
Kibliities  in  use.  sought  and  had  interviews  with  the  Wright 
brothers  Statesmen  talked  with  them  in  chancelleries  where 
great  men  of  historv  had  been.  They  were  honor  guests  at  royal 
state  d.nners  with  the  social  elite  of  the  times.  The  crown  Jewels 
of  the  apes  glistened  under  the  lights  in  the  palaces  Truly  these 
were  goigeous  scenes.  And  yet  In  the  mlclst  of  them  the  most 
striking  thing  was  the  quiet,  "simple  dignity  and  self-po.ssession  of 
Wilbur  Wright.  Orvllie  Wr.ght,  and  their  sister.  M;ss  Katherlne 
Wright  With  that  Inherent  refinement  born  of  spiritual  ancestry 
and  matured  in  the  religious  home  of  their  parents,  they  brought 
to  crowned  heads  an  appreciation  of  the  glories  of  a  free  country 
that   could    produce   men   like    the.se. 

We  see  the  Wr.ghts  when  they  came  home  to  receive  In  the 
White  House  at  the  hands  of  the  President  the  Medal  of  Honor 
that  had  been  awarded  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
see  them  at  the  great  homecoming  In  Danon,  one  of  the  most 
magniflclent  spectacles  of  our  time.  We  see  them  turning  back 
to  their  shop  and  their  labors,  to  the  fields  of  their  early  pursuits, 
training  men  to  fly.  We  see  them  called  upon  to  defend  their 
r.ghts  when  others  were  seeking  to  take  them  away  This  was  a 
trying  e.\perlence.  They  met  it  with  their  characteristic  calm. 
They  never  sought  to  try  their  case  in  the  press.  Tlicy  brought  It 
to  the  bar  of  Justice,  and  the  highest  courts  in  the  land  decided 
there  was  no  question  about  piiority  of  patent.  Tliey  were  the 
pioneers.  We  walked  with  Crville  Wright  to  the  bier  of  his  brother, 
and  I  have  alwavs  felt  he  would  have  sui'vived  the  final  Illness 
if  his  strength  had  not  been  taken  in  the  grueling  ordeal  of 
defending  their  Interests  in  the  courts. 

That  ended  a  most  strikingly  happy  and  mutual  relationship. 
Each  supplied  at  need  what  was  necessary  1:t  the  solution  of  many 
problems.  Comparisons  as  between  them  have  often  been  at- 
tempted, since  men  of  rare  accomplishments  have  always  been  an 
interesting  study.  The  result  of  this  alwavs  confirmed  what  the 
sister  many  times  said  to  me.  that  there  could  be  no  preference 
given  to  either  brother  without  unfairness  to  the  other  Their 
talents  and  labors  were  supplementary  and  :ndistingul5hably  inter- 
twined. We  are  still  thrilled  as  we  recall  the  day  in  the  autumn 
of  1918  when  Lord  Northcllffe  came  to  Daytcn  as  the  representative 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  London.  England.  He  brought  as 
an  award  of  the  historically  dl.stinguished  organization  the  Albert 
Medal,  The  final  verdict  cf  the  world  was  thus  formally  rendered. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  famous  for  their  con- 
.servatlsm  and  impeccablehonesty.  made  their  findings  after  a  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  investigation.  Every  fair-minded  sci- 
entist in  the  world  accepted  as  conclusive  the  engraved  words  on  the 
English  medal:  "In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  contributions  of 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight." 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  only  taint  on  honor  so  meri- 
toriously won  has  been  cast  in  the  name  of  an  American  Institution 
by  a  small  group  of  bureaucrats,  the  type  that  ha.s  .so  often  done 
discredit  to  our  Government.  The  pettiness  of  a  few  officers  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  to  be  regarded  more  in  pity  than 
bitterness.  It  Is  an  important  fact  that  the  Smith.sonian.  founded 
by  private  benefaction,  derives  funds  from  our  Government  for  part 
cf  its  support.  It  Is  a  private  institution  when  its  agents  seek 
to  serve  their  private  ends;  a  member  of  Government  when  Govern- 
ment aid  Is  asked. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  inquired 
Into  the  scandalous  conduct  of  this  quasi-official  department. 
Driven  by  the  irresistible  force  of  fact  it  recedes  little  by  little 
tovi,ard  the  truth.  But  it  still  stands  guilty  of  distortion  of  the 
facts  The  day.  we  tru.st,  is  near  when  Orville  Wright  In  self- 
respect  can  restore  to  the  Nation  as  a  priceless  heritage  the  old 
Wright  machine,  the  Instrument  of  man's  first  flight,  and  now 
under  Bhellflre  in  England. 
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The  Roosevelt  Party  Is  the  War  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  foUowing  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  31,  1940] 

Wak   Isstt«   Raised  bt    Wallack — Spktch    Is   Seen   Putting   Foreign 

Affaiiis  Into  PoLmcs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Is  President  Roosevelt  planning  to  plunge  the  United  States  Into 
the  Eurcpean  war  if  he  Is  reelected  In  November?  Tills  question 
may  have  been  academic  heretofore  but  now  that  the  President 
has  publicly  approved  the  amazing  speech  of  Secretary  Wallace 
accepting  the  vice  presidential  nomination,  the  point  becomes  very 
concrete  and  alive 

Mr  Wallace  says.  'Most  Republicans  may  not  yet  realize  It.  but 
their  party  is  the  party  of  appeasement  in  the  United  States 
today." 

Prom  this  It  could  be  Inferred  that  the  administration  Is  not 
Interested  In  peace  In  this  world  but  must  needs  bring  American 
participation  In  the  war  to  bear  on  the  whole  European  problem 
before  it  can  be  settled  sati.sfactcrlly.  Such  an  Interpretation 
would  mean  that  the  Democratic  Party  Intended  to  become  the 
war  party.     On  such  an  issue  the  Republicans  should  welcome  the 

debate 

Mr  Wallace  did  not  draw  a  dl-stlnction  between  the  use  of  the 
word  ••appeasement"  in  the  sense  of  trafflcklng  with  aggressor 
States  and  appeasement  In  the  sense  of  trying  to  keep  peace  In 
the  world  once  a  military  decision  has  been  reached  He  insisted. 
In  eCrect.  that  the  United  States  could  not  conceive  of  any  way 
of  tjeatlng  Hitler  except   by  war. 

ROOSrV'ELT   THOt;CHTS   SEEN 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
foreign  affairs  with  which  he  has  had  relatively  little  contact  since 
he  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  tasks  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Wallace  address  was  really 
an  expreasion  of  Mr    Roosevelt's  future  policy 

It  Is  important  that  Issues  be  made  clear  early  In  the  campaign. 
Under  the  Wallace  doctrine.  American  businessmen — assuming  an 
armistice  or  a  peace  treaty— must  conUnue  to  be  hostile  to  the 
government  which  may  happen  to  control  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  Even  the  prospect  that  the  people  may  overthrow  a  totali- 
tarian government  abroad  and  thus  bring  a  change  which  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  support  democracies 
abroad  l»  not  envisaged  by  the  Wallace  speech  The  Secretary 
rattles  the  saber  and  presupposes  a  world  of  continuous  warfare  In 
which  evldenUy  the  United  States  Is  to  play  a  leading  part. 

Such  a  conception  of  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  been 
widely  held  heretofore.  This  correspondent  and  others  have  re- 
peatedly dismissed  as  absurd  the  Idea  that  Mr  Roosevelt  would 
lead  this  Nation  into  war  either  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a 
crisis  throuRh  which  he  might  win  reelection  or  to  secure  vindica- 
tion for  his  previous  policies.  But  the  Wallace  speech  leaves  every 
disinterested  observer  puzzled  The  address  was  not  an  Impromptu 
affair  It  was  premeditated  attack  on  the  Republican  Party  as  the 
party  of  peace  and  can  leave  the  inference  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  unashamed  now  boldly  to  consider  itself  the  war  party. 

"Powerful  elements  in  our  opposition."  said  Mr  Wallace,  ••will.  If 
the  Republicans  come  Into  power,  force  us  to  make  one  economic 
concession  after  another  to  totalitarian  countries." 

BAISXS    WAX-PBACK    ISStTS 

There  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  such  an  assumption.  Wendell 
wnilkle  m  his  acceptance  address  expressed  his  belief  that  America 
would  beat  Hitler  on  her  own  economic  terms  and  there  wasn't 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  yielding  to  the  aggressors  any  advantages 
In  trade 

It  Is  surprising,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
Wlllkle  statement,  for  the  New  Deal  strategists  to  decide  to  make  a 
political  issue  out  of  foreign  policy— the  Wallace  speech  sets  off 
the  fireworks  and  from  now  the  question  of  war  or  peace  will  be- 
come the  llvest  issue  of  the  campaign.  Does  Mr.  Rooaevelt  Intend 
to  go  to  war  after  November?  Why  is  he  so  anxious  to  call  the 
Republican  Party  a  party  of  "appeasement"?  Is  this  Intended  as 
a  means  of  Inflaming  public  opinion  and  whipping  up  a  war 
hv^terla'  The  Wallace  speech  certainly  opens  the  way  to  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  New  Deal  •  poliucal  sUategy  In  this  campaign. 


BUSINESSMrN   COOPERATED 

Any  other  explanation  would  seem  illogical,  for  there  Isn't  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  businessmen  of  America  believe  in 
totalitarianism  or  that  they  would  welcome  Hitler's  victory  On 
the  contrary,  businessmen  are  here  in  Washington  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  speed  up  defense,  and  businessmen,  moreover,  if  the 
administration  would  tell  all  the  facts  to  the  public,  have  coop- 
erated secretly  to  withheld  munitions  and  byproducts  from  all 
countries  which  the  adramistration  thought  should  be  deprived  of 
smews  of  war.  and  this  happened  when  -moral  embargoes '  were 
applied  without  the  sanction  of  law. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  libeled  millions  of  large  and  small  business- 
men in  this  country  He  has  accused  them  of  wanting  to  see  Hitler 
win.  He  owes  an  apoloev  to  them  all  or  he  owes  it  to  candor  to 
name  a  half  dozen  American  bu«^ines.«=es  compcsed  of  Republicans 
which  have  in  any  way  indicated  their  desire  for  Hitlers  conquest  or 
for  the  making  of  post-war  dtals  with  the  Nazis.  A  few  more 
political  speeches  covering  climisy  areas  entered  by  Mr.  Wallace 
and  the  Vice  Pn-sldential  nominee  of  the  New  Deal  will  become 
more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help  to  the  third-term  cause. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  my 
grandfathers  came  to  America  to  escape  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  conscription  slavery.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  I  fail  to  see  any  connection  between  this  violation 
of  personal  liberty  and  the  American  way  of  life.  This  bill 
is  not  democracy.  It  is  Fascist  regimentation.  Is  there  a 
man  in  this  House  that  will  tell  me  that  conscription  has 
done  anything  for  the  democracy  of  Japan.  Russia.  Germany, 
or  Italy  or  that  it  has  preserved  the  democracy  or  done  away 
with  disloyalty  in  Prance.  Belgium,  or  Holland? 

Can  you  call  this  bill  democratic  when  it  provides  for  the 
selection  of  the  unemployed  and  leaves  to  the  employer  the 
decision  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  deferred  among  those 
that  are  employed? 

LABOa 

Has  anyone  noticed  many  really  Interested  in  the  cau.se 
of  labor  coming  out  for  this  bill?  Wall  Street  Attorney  Clart, 
who  wrote  the  original  bill,  is  a  member  of  the  reactionary 
Economy  League,  and  has  no  trace  of  sympathy  for  organized 
labor  that  anyone  has  ever  discovered.  The  authors  of  this 
measure  in  the  two  Houses  have  never  been  accused  of  being 
over-sympathetic  in  labor's  cause.  Every  labor-hating  em- 
ployer in  the  Nation  is  strongly  behind  this  measure.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  approve  it.  Does  this  mean  anything 
to  you  friends  of  labor?  I  believe  this  bill,  to  be  passed  under 
a  hysteria  of  war  fever,  is  nothing  more  nor  le.ss  than  a  bill 
to  bring  labor  to  its  knees.  This  bill  will  do  what  its  propo- 
nents cannot  and  dare  not  do  openly — rub  out  all  the  gains 
that  labor  has  m.ade  in  the  last  7  years.  What  employee  that 
loves  liberty  and  desires  to  stay  with  his  family  will  dare  to 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  or  perpetuating  a  labor  union 
when  he  knows  that  to  get  a  deferm<?nt  from  service,  he  must 
get  an  affidavit  from  hi.s  employer  that  he  is  essential  tc  the 
Indxrstry?  Pew  employers  would  deem  him  to  be  essential  If 
he  was  interested  in  any  kind  of  a  union  other  than  a  com- 
pany union.  Yes;  this  bill  is  a  bill  to  break  the  back  of  the 
i  labor  movement.  This  is  why  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
are  both  violently  opposed  to  it. 

These  great  organizations  have  never  been  lacking  in  pa- 
triotism. They  know  the  dangers  of  a  bill  like  this  in  time 
of  peace.  They  know  the  volunteer  system  has  not  failed,  in 
fact  has  not  even  t)een  tried.  They  know  also  that  this  will 
be  a  step  toward  war  and  that  it  will  take  the  unemployed 
away  from  a  $52  Job  and  put  him  on  a  $25  one.  thas  saving 
a  few  paltry  dollars  for  those  with  already  swollen  fortunes. 
Yes.  all  labor,  church  groups,  and  liberal  organization:^  all 
over  the  Nation  are  opposing  this  Euror>ean  innovation. 
These  are  the  reasons  and  many  others.   I.  too.  oppose  it. 
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Dr.  Hans  Zinsser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  at  a 
hospital  in  my  district  one  of  America's  most  gifted  sons, 
Dr   Hans  Zinsser,  pa.sscd  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Born  in  New  York  City  of  German  parents,  he  was  a  shining 
example  of  the  culture,  refinement,  and  brilliance  of  mind 
wh:ch  characterized  my  nr-ightxjrs  of  German  birth  and 
descent  with  whom  I  have  lived  all  my  life. 

To  his  many  honors,  professional  and  civil,  was  added 

hi"^   own   Government's   much-coveted  Distinguished   Service 
Medal. 

The  story  of  this  remarkable  man's  last  days  upon  this 
earth  is  told  in  tht^  following  article  which  was  published  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times: 

[From   the   New    York   Times   of  September   5.    19401 

Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  the  worlds  leading  authority  on  typhus,  who 
In  the  last  5  yenrs  also  achieved  prominence  In  letters  di^d  of 
Ituktmla  at  4:30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
plt  U   for  the  Treatment  of   Cancer  and  Allied  D;s>ease!s,  at   the  age 

ol  61 

He  had  known  for  2  years  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  fatal 
malady  against  which  the  best  of  medical  knowledge  wa^  of  no 
araU  Two  weeks  ajio  he  entered  the  hospital  fully  aware  that  he 
had  only  a  very  short  lime  U)  live. 

Dr  Zms-'cr  spent  what  he  knew  were  the  last  2  years  of  his  life 
In  writing  a  unique  autobiography  In  the  form  of  the  biography  of  a 
third  p?rs<  n-  a  friend  whom  he  knew  verj-  well.  It  was  published 
June  25  under  tho  title.  As  I  Remember  Him  '  with  the  subtitle. 
"The  Bingrsphy  of  R  S  .'  and  became  a  nonflction  best  seller.  The 
Initial  R  S  stood  for  Romantic  Self,  it  was  learned  yesterday 
thrcuch  the  Book-of-thc-Month  Club,  which  made  the  book  its 
selection   for  July 

WROTE    OF    OWN    DEATH 

The  news  of  Dr  Zinrser  s  death  made  it  clear  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  ol  R  S  in  the  final  chapter  oi  the  book  the  au- 
th.ir  actuaUy  was  writing  about  hU  own  death,  which  he  knew  was 
only  a  few  months  off 

"Somelhlr.g  took  place  In  his  mind."  he  wrote,  "that  he  recarded 
a<=  a  sort  of  compen.'^atory  adjustment  to  the  thought  that  he 
would  soon  be  dead  In  the  prospect  of  death,  life  seemed  to  be 
given  a  ne-s  nieanlnp  and  frtsh  poignancy.  From  now  on.  Instead 
of  being  saddened,  he  found— to  his  delighted  astonishment— that 
his  'sensitiveness  to  the  simplest  experiences,  even  for  such  things 
that  in  other  years  he  might  hardly  have  noticed,  was  infinitely  en- 

hai.ced. 

••As  the  dl'^ei.'^e  raiipht  up  with  him  R.  S  felt  IncrraslnRly  prate- 
ful  for  tho  fact  th.Tt  d  ath  was  coming  to  him  with  due  warning 
and  gradually  So  many  limes  in  his  active  life  he  had  been  near 
sudden  death  bv  accident,  violence,  or  acute  disea.se.  and  always  he 
had  thought  th.it  rapid  and  unexpected  extinction  would  be  most 
meniful  '  But  now  he  was  thankful  that  he  had  time  to  compose 
his  spirit  and  to  .spend  a  last  year  in  affectionate  and  actually  merry 
asioclaUon  viith  those  dear  to  him."  ».   .v, 

Hans  Zinsser  first  b<carae  known  to  the  public  in  1935  with  the 
publication  of  Rats,  Lice,  and  History,  in  which  he  weighed  lice, 
rodents,  and  human  beings  In  the  balance  and  found  the  first  two 
more  respectable,  inasmuch  as  th'.y  had  failed  as  yet  to  evo.ve  into 
political  Bnlmals  His  Biography  of  R.  S.  brought  him  further  fame 
as  a  literarv  man 

Long  before  he  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  llten\r>-  figure. 
however.  Dr  Zinsstr  had  gained  a  reputation  In  the  scientific  world 
as  one  of  the  forrmo.st  bacteriologists  of  his  day  He  was  recognized 
among  his  collengues  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  typhus,  the 
plague  that  perhaps  had  plaved  a  greater  part  in  history  than  any 
other  disease.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his  work,  it  may  be  said  that 
man  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  conquer  another  of  bis  great 
plagues. 

KNOWN   FOR  \1:RSATTLTTT 

Dr  Zinsser  was  In  addition  a  philosopher,  historian,  poet  and 
wit  who  blended  all  the.«e  qualities  In  an  unusual  personsllly. 
Those  who  knew  him  described  him  as  one  of  the  most  versatile 
of  men  who  could  converse  as  fluenUy  about  Arabian  architecture 
and    French    literature    as    he   could    about    poliUcs,    history,    and 

bacter!ol(.>gy 

In  the  last  pa^es  of  his  autobiography  Dr  Zinsser  gave  the  views 
of  a  dying  philosopher-scientist  on  the  current  scene. 

"He  was  not  sure."  he  wrote,  ••whether  the  world  that  was  rush- 
ing by  was  go'ng  forward  or  backward.  He  wondered  whether  he 
had  not.  perhaps,  been  born  a  lltU«  too  aoon  and  remained  unable 
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to  catch  up  with  his  time.  •  •  •  Scientific  progress  had 
brought  as  much  sorrow  as  happiness.  With  Immensely  enhanced 
powers  of  production,  millions  were  out  of  work  and  starving. 
Idt'.as  of  democracy  and  individual  freedom  which  he  had  accepted 
as  the  gradually  evolved  goals  of  centuries  of  strtipgle  were  not 
onlv  being  denied  but  entire  nations  were  frantically  Intent  on 
destroying  them  •  •  •  At  the  time  of  his  d^ath  he  was  as 
thcroiighiy  bewildered  as  any  thoughtful  individual  of  our  time 
Is  bound  to  be  " 

Dr  Zinsser  was  bom  of  German  parents  in  New  York  City. 
November  17.  1878  son  of  August  and  Marie  Theresia  Schmidt 
Zinsser  His  parents  were  Rlimeland  Germans  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica because  they  loved  the  things  America  stood  for.  As  a  child, 
he  wrote  later  In  his  autobiography,  he  spoke  English  with  a  Ger- 
man accent  and  lived  In  the  cultural  tradition  of  the  Rhineland 
and  the  Black  Forest,  which,  as  he  said,  "had  long  been  under  the 
Influence  of  Frtnch  thought  and  political  doctrine."  While  on 
trips  abroad  as  a  child,  ho  related,  he  was  taken  to  so  many  gal- 
leries in  Italy  that  his  feet  hurt  whenever  he  thought  of  an  Italian 
primitive 

He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  In  1809  with  the 
degree  of  A  B.  and  then  continued  with  his  studies  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  M.  D  in  1903.  That  same  year  he  a'so 
received  the  degrt-e  of  A  M  from  Columbia  He  served  hLs  intern- 
ship from  1903  to  1905.  and  then  began  his  career  as  bacteriologist 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons 

HE  TAUGHT  BACTERIOLOGY 

During  the  next  5  years  he  served  as  instructor  In  bacteriology 
and  hygiene  at  the  letter  institution  and  as  assistant  pathologist  In 
St  Luke's  Hospital,  when  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  associate  pro- 
fessor, and  then  full  profes.sor  of  bacterioK.k;v  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Calif.  In  1913  he  returned  to  Columbia  &s  jroffs.sor  of 
bartertology,  a  post  he  hdd  for  10  years,  when  he  Joinr-d  thu  sta7 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  as  professor  of  bacteriology  and  im- 
munology, a  position  he  occupied  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Zinsser  began  his  international  career  as  an  epidemiologist 
during  the  World  War  when  he  went  to  Serbia  m  1915  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Sanitary  CommsMon  During  that  ex- 
cursion he  related  in  his  autobiography  "he  took  care  never  to 
sleep  in  a  bed  He  carried  a  Red  Cross  blanket,  an  extra  suit  of 
underwear,  a  beer  bottle  full  of  kcrcsmc  and  anothrr  of  chloroform. 
Upon  arrival  almost  anywhere  at  nil  he  wcu:d  '♦rip  t.,  the  skin. 
hanging  his  outer  clothes  upon  a  hook  and  packing  his  discarded 
underwear  int<:  his  boots 

"Then  ho  would  pour  a  tcaspoonful  of  chloroform  Into  each  boot 
and  tie  a  string  tightly  about  the  tops  thus  executing  the  day's 
accumulatun  of  vermin.  Next  came  a  thorough  wash.  Then, 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  kerosene,  he  would  climb  Into  his  extra 
underwear.  v^Tap  up  in  his  blanket  and  sleep." 

Dr  Zinsser  served  first  as  a  major  in  the  Unitod  States  Army 
Medical  Corps  when  this  country  entered  the  war  and  later  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
First  Armv  Corps  and  of  the  Second  Field  Army  of  the  A  E  F. 
In  France,  as  well  as  a.sslstant  director  of  laboratories  and  infectious 

diseases  fcr  the  A.  E  F 

In  the  summer  of  1923  he  went  to  Soviet  Russia  as  sanitary  com- 
mi.'^sioncr  for  the  Ijca^ue  of  Nations  Health  Section  He  also  served 
as  exchange  professor  In  Paris  in  1935  and  at  the  Peiping  Union 
Medical  College  in  1938 

RECIPIENT  OF  MANT  HONORS 

Profes.sor  Zinsser  was   the  recipient   of  many  hleh  honors      The 
United  States  Government  awarded  him  the  Distinguished  Service 
I    Medal.    The  French  Crovernment  made  him  a  member  of  the  Legion 
I    of  Honor    and  the  Serbian  Government   decorated   him   with   the 
Order  of  St    Sava.     He  was  president  of  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society  in   1915  and  of  the   Association  of  Immunoioc.sts  in    1919. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences    American 
Philosophical   Society.   American    A.s.sociatlon    for   the   Adv&ncement 
,    of  Science.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Harvey  Society, 
Society    for    Experimental    Biology    and    Medicine.    A.s.sociatlon    ol 
Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists.  Society  of  American  Bacteriojcgists, 
I    American  Cancer  Society,  and  American  Association  of  Expei  irrental 
I    Pathology.    Dr.  Zinsser  also  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medic.il 
Association.  American  Academy  of  Tropical  Medicine.  American  As- 
1    sociatlon  of  Immunologists.  American  Birth  Control  League.  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Control  of  Rheumatism    American  Fpidem- 
'    lologlcal   Society.   American   inibllc   Health   Association.  As^o'-l.ition 
I   of  American  Physicians.  National  Research  Council.  Leonard  Wood 
I    Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy.  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  Nu 
Sigma  Nu.  Sigma  Xi.  and  Zeta  Psi. 

He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Columbia  University,  Century.  H::rvard, 
Tavern,  and  Groton  Hunt  Clubs  His  scientific  writings  Inc;uded 
Textbook  of  Bacteriolcpy  (1911).  Infection  and  Resistance  and  Re- 
sistance to  Infectious  Diseases  (1935). 

SERVED    SEVERAL     HOSPITAUB 

Professor  Zinsser  was  awatded  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of 
science  by  Columbia.  Western  R.^serve,  Lehigh.  Yale,  and  Harvard, 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief  of  the  bacteriological  service 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  Infants'  Hospital  and  consulting 
bacteriologist  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  m  B  iston. 

The  outstanding  sclentiflc  achievement  of  Professor  Zinsser  was 
the  development  under  his  direction  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
of  a  method  for  preparing   a  vaccine  and   a  serum  against  the 
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n««.ni«m«  that  cauw  tvphus.  the  scourRe  that  had  taken  millions  ' 
S^"S^piucula"rin  riines  of  war  In  January  1940  ^oi^cr 
ZinileTai^ounced  the  development  of  a  method,  after  more  than 
fsTI^Tf  effort  by  hlm^lf  and  others  that  made  possible  for  the 
irstlSe  the  ma*8  production  of  a  vaccine  against  typhus  fever  of 
fhe  iScian  type^a  development  of  enormous  Importance  to. 
armies  and  civilian  populations  In  times  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  conclude  with  this  brief  quotation: 
But  life  Is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes  It  swe«t 
Lessen  the  sound  of  friends'  departing  feet; 
And  death  Is  beautiful  as  feet  of  friend 
Coming  with  welcome  at  our  journey's  end. 


Exchange  of  Destroyers  for  Naval  and  Air  Bases 
for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdaij,  Septfjnber  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY   TRIBUNE 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain 
in  exchange  for  air  and  naval  bases  in  this  hemisphere  for 
national-defense  purposes: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  September  4.  1940] 

WE    GET    THE    BASES 

President  Roosevelt  notified  Congress  yesterday  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  gives  this  coun- 
try leases  for  naval  and  air  bases  in  British-American  possessions. 

Lord  Lothian.  British  Ambassador.  In  a  note  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  the  leases  would  apply  to  the  easrern  side  of  the  Baha- 
mas the  southern  coast  ot  Jamaica,  the  west  coast  of  St  Lucia 
the  west  coa.'^t  of  Trinidad  In  the  Gulf  ol  Paria.  to  the  :eland  of 
Antipua   and  to  Brttush  Guiana  within  50  miles  of  Georgetown 

The  Tribune  rejoices  to  make  this  announcement,  which  fulfills 
a  policy  advocated  by  this  newspaper  since  1922.  In  spite  of  much 
dl^ouraeement.  the  Tribune  perssted.  month  by  month  and  year  by 
vear  In  calUne  for  these  additions  to  the  national  defens?.  It  may 
be  found  r»  we  think  it  will  be.  that  this  is  the  greatest  contnbution 
of  this  newspaper  to  the  country's  history  since  the  nomination  of 

^'TTi°e°aereement  Is  not  In  the  terms  the  Tribune  would  have  pre- 
ferred     Nevertheless,    any    arrangement    which    gives    the    United 
States  naval  and  air  bases  in  regions  which  must  be  brought  withm 
'  the  American  defense  zone  Is  to  be  accepted  ae  a  triumph. 


Go  to  Fort  Knox  and  See  a  Mechanized  Army  Unit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accompanied  by  my  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Joe 
Starnbs;  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  David 
D.  TtRRv;  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
George  H.  M.\hon.  I  took  off  from  Boiling  Held  at  7:30  a.  m.. 
eastern  standard  time.  August  3.  1940.  with  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  inspecting  Army  Air  Corps  bases  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  Certain  key  Army  posts  were  inspected  en  route  to 
and  from  Alaska. 

The  first  stop  of  the  subcommittee  was  made  at  Fort  Knox, 

Ky    where  we  landed  at  9:45  a.  m.,  central  standard  time. 

August  3     I  was  amazed  and  pleased  to  note  the  tremendous 

impttovement  in  the  airfield— Godman  Field— which  had  been 

:  made  since  my  last  visit  some  2  years  ago.    At  the  time  of  my 


last  visit  it  was  possible  to  use  this  airfield  only  during  good 
weather      During  wet  weather,   and  particularly  in  winter. 
It  was  necessary  for  airplanes  to  use  Bo^^-man  Field.  Louis- 
ville Ky    Now  however,  as  a  result  of  working  night  and  day 
for  over  2  years,  during  which  time  over  1.000.000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  have  been  moved,  about  one-half  the  runways  of  a 
fine  airfield,  which  will  accommodate  the  largest,  heaviest, 
and  fastest  airplanes,  have  been  practically  completed.    There 
remain   however,  some  half  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  yet 
to  bo  moved  before  the  entire  airfield  \«,ill  have  been  brought 
to  the  desired  crade.     Because  of  the  appropriation  of  $740.- 
000    contained  in  the  Army  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year 
1941    these  funds  will  make  possible  the  const rucUon  of  a 
large    hangar,    necessary    appurtenant    buildings,    concrete 
aprons    and   runways,  thus  finally  completing  this  splendid 
airfield    which  is  so  strategicaUy  well  located   and  so   im- 
portant  to   the   national   defense.     All    of    the   preliminary 
wcrk  on  the  airfield,  including  hauling   thousands  of  tons 
of    dirt,    has    been    accomplished    by    the    local    authorities 
by    asirig    a    minimum    of    appropriated    Air    Corps    funds, 
thus  releasing  the  $740,000  of  Air  Corps  funds  for  necessary 
permanent  construction  which  could  not  be  done  by  the 
W   P   A.    When  this  airfield  is  completed  and  the  addition 
to  Bowman  P.eld  at  Louisville.  Ky..  has  been  secured,  it  will 
be  possible  to  locate  units  of  combat  aviation  at  Fort  Knox 
and  at  Bowman  Field  so  that  combat  aviation- particularly 
bombardment  squadrons— may  train  with  Fort   Knox  units 
of   the   armored   force   and   thus    perfect    that    essential    co- 
ordination of  airplane,  tank,  and  gun  which  played  such  an 
important  part  in  Hitler's  recent  European  conquests. 

During  my  visit  to  Port  Knox  I  saw  evidences  everywhere 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  in  manpower,  in  material,  and 
in  facilities  of  the  units  of  the  armored  force.     In  many 
places  tent  camps  had  been  erected  to  take  care  of  the  over- 
flow of  soldiers  from  the  permanent  and  cantonment   type 
barracks.     To  house  this  overflow  and  to  house  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  garrison  of  Fort  Knox,  incident  to  the  creation 
of  the  armored  force  and  the  stationing  at  Fort  Knox  of 
the  armored  force  school  and  replacement  center.  General 
Headquarter.s  tank  battalions,  the  First  Armored  D. vision,  and 
other  units,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  more  than  350  tempo- 
rary buildings  of  the  cantonment  type.    I  am  informed  that 
the  lay-out  plan  for  these  buildings  has  been  approved,  that 
proposals  for  bids  have  been  circulated,  and  it  is  hoped  to  let 
necessary  contracts  in  the  near  future.     Contracts  will  con- 
tain the  proviso  that  these  buildings  must  be  completed  within 
90  days  after  contracts  are  awarded. 

I  was  informed  that  shortly  it  was  expected  that  there  will 
be  stationed  at  Port  Knox  some  15.000  to  18.000  troops  of 
the  armored  force. 

The  intensity  of  training  activities  now  in  progress  at  Foit 
Knox  was  reminiscent  of  the  scenes  of  1917.  I  was  impressed 
by  one  outstanding  difference,  however — the  much  faster 
tempo  of  this  modern  tank  center. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  build  temporary  barracks  for  the 
following  units  and  installations:  First  Armored  Regiment 
(L).  Sixty-ninth  Armored  Regiment  'M>.  Sixth  Infantry 
(armored).  Twelfth  Observation  Squadron.  Forty-seventh 
Signal  Company,  Armored  Perce  School  and  Replacement 
Center — which  includes  radio,  motor,  and  other  schools — 
Quartermaster.  Ordnance,  and  Medical  Detachment  units: 
additional  hospital  technical  buildings.  Quartermaster,  and 
Ordnance  maintenance  shops  and  warehouses. 

I  found  that  in  order  to  house  the  additional  hospital 
facilitirs  which  are  required,  about  one-third  of  the  perma- 
nent barracks  cf  the  First  Armored  Regiment  <L)  will  be 
preempted  for  hospital  ward  space.  This  procedure  is  in 
accord  with  present  policies  of  the  War  Department  to  ut'.lize 
existing  structures  for  hospitals  without  building  additional 
permanent  buildings  at  this  time.  The  enlisted  men  dis- 
placed will  be  housed  in  temporary  cantonment-type  barracks 
to  be  built  nearby. 

Also,  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  of  temporary  construc- 
tion a  cantonment  to  house  approximately  2.000  W.  P.  A. 
workers  who  are  transported  by  rail  from  western  Kentucky 
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to  Fort  Knox  for  work  on  Federal  and  State  projects.  The 
cost  of  transportation  and  of  meals  while  at  Fort  Knox  is 
borne  by  the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  who  return  home  with  a  sub- 
stantial check  in  their  pockets  as  pay  for  their  labor.  These 
cantonment  barracks  will  be  available  for  troops  when  the 
necessity  for  use  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  large  quantity  has 
ceased. 

I  wish  to  comment  particularly  on  the  employment  of 
W.  P.  A.  workers  at  Fort  Knox.  I  found  that  W.  P.  A. 
workers  were  operating  a  large  rock  quarry  on  the  reserva- 
tion which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  comparatively  low 
cost  of  Fort  Knox  construction  projects.  By  working  day 
and  night  shifts,  this  quarry  Is  providiiig,  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  all  of  the  rock  used  in  the  runways  and  aprons  of 
the  airfield,  on  the  roadways,  in  motor  vehicle  parks,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks  and  pipe  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  pest  has  a  concrete-block  and  pipe  plant  which 
is  operated  by  the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  foundations  and  basements  of  many  permanent  build- 
ings and  many  semipermanent  buildings  in  their  entirety 
have  been  con.'trucied.  I  was  impressed  with  the  efficient 
organization,  .skillful  supervision,  and  direction  of  the  W.  P. 
A.  workers  at  Foit  Knox.  It  is  my  belief  that  nowhere  is 
the  Government  receiving  a  higher  return  for  the  money 
invested  in  W.  P.  A.  projects  than  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 

I  found  that  althouch  the  present  Fort  Knox  Reservation 
consists    of   approximately    33.000    acres,    10.000    acres    are 
northeast  of  Salt  River  and  are  of  little  maneuverable  value, 
but  are  necessary  as  an  artillery  backstop.    The  remaining 
23.000  acres  are  too  small  to  accommodate  all  of  the  many 
activities,  including  firing  practice  of  four  field  artillery  regi- 
ments of  the  Regular  Ai-my.  and  six  field  artillery  regiments 
cf  the  National  Guard,  which  heretofore  have  come  to  Fort 
Knox  in  summer  for  their  training.    In  addition,  the  ar- 
mored regiments  and  G.  H.  Q.  tank  battahons  of  the  armored 
force  will  have  need  of  extensive  firing  ranges  for  moving 
ccmbat  fire,  mortar,  and  other  types  of  fire.    The  reserva- 
tion is  the  normal  summer  training  place  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth   Division   and   the   One   Hundred   and   Twenty-third 
Cavalry  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard.     ALso.  some   1.800 
to  2.000  Reserve  officers,  and  some  800  R.  O.  T.  C.  students 
train  at  Fort  Knox  each  summer.    This  reservation  in  the 
past  has  been  crowded  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  additional  land  at 
Fort   Kncx.   and   authorized   by   the   act   approved   July   26. 
1939.  the  acqui-i'ion  of  51.342  additional  acres  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,600,000.     The  present  session  of  Congress 
has  given  eff  -r-t  to  this  authorization  by  appropriating  ap- 
proximately   $667,000    of    the    estimated    amount    required. 
This  current   appropriation   will  permit   the   acquisition  of 
approximately  15.000  or  20.000  badly  needed  additional  acres. 
With  the  creation  of  the  armored  force,  and  its  subsequent 
great  developmtnl  and  txpansion.  there  should  be  placed  in 
first  priority  the  appropriation  of  the  additional  $1,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  authorized  acreage  which 
must  be  acquired  in  order  to  provide  units  of  the  armored 
force  the  maneuver  art  a  which,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  tanks,  armored  cars,  motorcycles,  and  motor  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  speed  and  radius  of  action  of  these  imits, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

All  construction  provided  for  Fort  Knox  in  the  Public 
Works  Act  of  fi.-^cal  year  1939  has  been  completed.  An  im- 
mense program  of  rehabilitation,  repair,  and  minor  construc- 
tion has  been  and  is  being  carried  on  currently  with  W.  P.  A. 
funds,  both  Federal  and  State.  Such  projects  have  included 
work  on  the  airfield,  the  construction  of  roads,  walk.-^,  sewers, 
construction  of  bas<ments  of  permanent  buildings,  construc- 
tion of  62  semipermanent  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters, 
construction  of  latrines,  mess  halls,  and  tent  floors  in  the 
concurrent  training  camp,  construction  of  a  pest  signal  build- 
ing, ordnance  magazines,  roads  and  traUs  on  the  reservation, 
moving  and  rehabilitating  quarters  for  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers,  rehabilitation  of  the  cantonment  barrack 
areas,  and  innumerable  other  projects. 

I  was  informed  that  construction  of  an  ordnance  automotive 
shop,  ordnance  shops  for  small -arms  repair  and  ordnance 


storehouses  and  magazines,  which  has  long  been  a  necessity 
in  this  large  mechanized  garrison,  are  to  be  built  from  funds 
recently  made  available  by  the  War  Department. 

Based  on  my  observation,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  the  additional  land  for  Fort  Knox,  totaling  51.342 
acres,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  26, 
1939.  be  placed  in  first  priority. 

Next  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  land,  the  most  pressing 
needs  now  are : 

a.  Cold  storage  and  ice  plant »400.  000 

Ice-making    machinery 75.000 

Total - - —     475.  000 

I  noted  that  the  present  ice  plant  of  World  War  construction 
is  delapidated,  worn  out.  and  entirely  inadequate  for  present- 
day  needs.  It  must  be  replaced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vastly 
increased  garrison  of  this  post. 

b.  LauH5ry.  total  cost 1400,000 

I  found  that  the  present  laundry  is  greatly  overtaxed  and 

overburdened  and  inadequate  to  provide  laundry  service  for 
the  present  garrison.  The  existing  laundry  plant  will  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  expanded  gar- 
rison. 

I  observed  that  the  United  States  post  office  at  Port  Knox 
was  housed  in  a  small,  old.  and  run-down  building  of  canton- 
m.ent  type.  This  building  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Post  Office 
D(  partment  and  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  urge  that  the 
Pest  Office  Department  undertake  the  construction  at  Port 
Knox  of  a  suitable  post-oflicc  building  at  the  earliest  possible 
i  date. 

The  Air-Base  Agreement  and  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MA.SSACHLSE'ITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  5,  1940 


ABTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
fend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  David  Lawrence  appearing  in  yesterday's  Evening 
Star: 

[Prom  the  Wa-shlngton  Evening  Star  of  September  4.  1940) 

Ara  Base  Deal  Held   Akin   to   Dictatofshtp — President's   Failttri 

To  Consult  Congress  Sharply  CEmcizED 

(By  David  Lawience) 

WTiUe  the  acquisition  of  a  ring  ol  airplane  bases  In  mid-Atlantic 
In  exchenge  for  some  outworn  naval  destroyers  gives  the  United 
States  much  the  better  of  the  trade  and  a  defense  as.set  of  incal- 
culable value,  the  method  by  which  President  Roosevelt  handled 
the  transaction  is  open  to  the  severest  criticism. 

Instead  of  trusting  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  share 
with  him  the  responslbllltv  of  an  epoch-making  trans.nctlon.  the 
President  has  dcclderl  on  the  basis  of  a  technically  worded  opinion 
frcin  his  Attorney  OeneraJ  to  consummate  the  deal  and  let  the 
matter  be  debated  afterward. 

This  Is  precl.sely  the  manner  In  which  the  heads  of  totalitarian 
states  function  and  It  Is  the  first  evidence  that  ihe  President  of 
the  United  States  is  truly  distrustful  of  the  democvatlc  process. 
There  Is  some  jtxstlflcation  for  his  belief  that  if  he  had  put  the 
matter  before  Congress  It  might  have  been  filibustered  to  death 
in  the  Senate  or  blocked  by  other  legislative  means  exercised  by 
a  minority  of  Members  But  to  refuse  to  put  the  question  to  a 
te^t  and  to  assert  his  leadership  at  this  time  and  let  the  Congress 
drclde  the  matter  Is  to  concede  a  fear  of  the  minority  rule  in  the 
National  Legislature. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  In  March  1917.  permitting  unlimited 
debase  blocked  an  effort  by  President  Wilson  to  P<-cure  authority 
to  arm  American  merchant  ships— a  step  which  he  believed  would 
avert  war — but  since  then  cloture  has  been  adopted  and  the  rules 

,    permit  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  compel  termination  of  debate. 
If  two-tblrds  of   the   Senate   wanted   to   approve    the   exchange   of 

(    destroyers  for  bases,  there  wotild  be  no  filibustering. 


\f  Allt»\M%^    t3AAAV\-     A-^A^ 


gnop.  oranance  snops  lor  i>iiiau-ttiiii2>  ich**** 


ALA\.A         V/A   \^A**J^^*^ 


\ 
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Thus    It    is   apparent    that    Mr     R.)09evelt    feared   he   could   not 

President  has  power  virtuaUy  to  do  anything  he  pleases  with  the 
S,  r^rty  and  ^ternt^^ry  of  the  United  States  under  the  broad 
KSutional  authority  which  the  President  possesses  as  Com- 
mTnder  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Is  so  starthng  an  inter- 
"re"at",n  that  it  transcends  in  importance  the  acquisition  of  the 

"'it'r'notTtltter  of  neutrality,  for  that  word  has  become 
virtually  obsolete  with  the  financial  aid  already  g'v^"  ^y  the 
imer  can  Government  to  American  manufacturers  of  f^'rPlanes 
a^  war  supplies  for  British  use  It  is  much  more  a  question  of 
domesuc  s^rtuVes  and  constitutional  authority  to  surrender 
jimorTc^n    naval    property    to    foreign    governments   In   accordance 

^■'iSth"^u^rh^t;\^Sbi:c";^rthis  ca.se  is  a  desirable  on^andl^  is 

rn.\o'n^7o-;j:iiry'^nn  ^metnrh^iurrgi/^^^^^^ 

by  the  refiial  of  the' President  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress 
in  advance  of  consummation  will  not  soon  be  removed. 

QTJtSTION  OF  DICTATORSHIP  ] 

For  one  thing.  In  the  middle  of  a  Presidential  political  campaign 
in  which  Mr  Roosevelt  has  done  an  unprecedented  thing  In  ac- 
cepung  a  third-term  nomination,  it  will  raise  the  question  of 
mSrshlp  in  a  new  form.  It  will  also  tend  to  emphasize  what 
slcreSry  Wailares  recent  acceptance  speech  left  the  public  to 
fnfer  namriy.  that  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  party  have 
become  the  war  party  and  are  ready  evidently  to  go  to  the  polls  | 
with  that  issue  clearly  established.  ; 

The  entre  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the  New 
Dea?  leader?  in  Congress  are  behaving  as  If  the  United  States  Is 
^ready  in  war  and  Is  if  the  President  should  have  the  POwer  to 
use  any  form  of  coercion  he  may  desire  to  attain  anythmg  he  may 
?ho<^\o  characterize  a^  a  national-defense  objective.  Jhe  Russell- 
O^•erton  amendment  of  the  Senat*  has  now  been  matched  by  an 
amendment  passed  by  the  H  u.^e  Military  Affairs  Committee  which 
enacta  word  for  word  a  statute  hitherto  used  only  in  wartime  to 
commandeer  plants  and  factories.  The  logical  corollary  to  th:s  is 
the  future  passage  of  a  measure  to  conscript  labor  and  force  the 
American  workingman  to  give  his  services  at  Army  pay.  If  neces- 
sary, to  achieve  defense  objectives.  t»„i_ 
Totalitarianism  came  to  both  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Italy 
in  a  cloak  of  beneficence  Everything  that  was  done  even  the 
abrocatlon  of  constitutional  guaranties,  was  accomplished  oj  lol- 
lowinK  the  alleged  forms  of  constitutionalism  The  document  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  Justifies  the  transfer  of  50  naval  de- 
stroyers for  air  bases  Is  typical  of  the  logic  used  by  foreign  dictators 
and  their  spokesmen  In  making  seem  legal  that  which  was  flag- 
rantly illegal. 

PrBLIC    APPROVAL   SEEN 

There  is  no  way  that  the  acts  of  a  President  can  ^  s^^l^^^^^.^^ 
this  time  to  court  review,  but  quite  apart  from  the  ^echmra  Itles 
involved,  the  question  which  remains  for  the  American  Pfople  to 
decide  at  the  polls  this  autumn  is  whether  they  want  the  Chief 
Executive  to  take  steps  of  such  a  far-reaching  nature  without  per- 
m.ttlng  the  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Goveminent 
S  exp^  Itself  at  the  same  time.  The  superficial  excuse  is  that 
Congress  might  have  delayed  action  and  that  time  was  of  the 
essence  But  the  present  administration  has  Jammed  through 
lezlsJatlon  in  24  hours  of  much  less  consequence.  The  real  rea- 
son of  course,  is  that  the  President  did  not  w.sh  to  risk  his 
leadership  at  this  time  because  he  Is  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
--  and  the  administration  did  not  relish  debate.  Had  he  decided  to 
take  the  risk  the  Pres.dent  would  have  won  hands  down,  for  the 
trade  of  the  destroyeis  for  the  air  bases  will  be  approved  by  public 
opinion,  irrespective  of  party.  Unfortunately  a  precedent  has  been 
set  for  specific  future  actions  which  may  not  have  congressional 
approval  but  which  a  President  may  feel  Justified  for  vague  rea- 
sons of  national  defense  .n  putting  Into  effect  without  the  ap- 
oroval  of  either  House  of  Congress.  Thus  does  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  democratic  process  disappear  overnight 
from  the  Washington  scene. 


Steps  Toward  British  Union,  a  World  State,  and 
Internal  Strife— Part  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 
Mr  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  certain  excerpts  from 


the  magazine  Prophecy,  monthly— current  events  in  the  light 

of  Scripture,  June  1936.  „        v. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  shed  a  little  light  on  the  British- 
Israel  World  Federation  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation, 
for  both  of  these  movements  are  not.  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  ^   ^   ^  ,■ 

Unfortunately,  members  of  these  groups— and  I  believe 
many  of  them  are  innocent  members— are  going  hand  in  hand, 
supporting  a  plan  which  is  undermining  our  churches,  chang- 
ing our  educational  system,  so  as  to  prepare  the  public  to 
quietly  accept  a  colonial  status  in  the  British  Empire. 

This  movement  is  carried  forward,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
various  endowment  foundations  and  by  the  many  pro-Eng- 
lish organizations,  such  as  the  Overseas  Club,  the  Pilgrims, 
American-Canadian  Clubs,  and  Arglo-American  Clubs,  and 
even  the  Octavia  Society  of  England.  All  of  these  have  many 
branches  throughout  the  United  States,  and  are  in  reality 
as  subversive  as  the  communistic  party  itself.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  that  the  membership  of  these  upper-strata 
organizations  occupy  a  .social  status,  which  leaves  them  more 
or  less  immune  from  criticism.  However,  it  is  important  that 
light  be  shed  upon  their  activities,  so  that  we  may  know  them 
for  what  they  are. 

The  first  article  concerns  Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  and 

Is  evidently  a  criticism  of  statements  which  he  has  made. 

I  Bishop  Manning  is  well  known  and  no  doubt  the  walls  of  his 

i  church  carry  many  secrets  that  in  themselves  would  be  a 

:  revelation.    I  shall  now  quote  this  article: 

I  From  Prophecy  Monthly — Current  Events  In  the  Light  of  Scripture 

of  June  19361 

WORKING  TOWARD  THE   ONE   VISIBLE  CHtJRCH 

"Mystery.  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  earth"   (Revelation.   17:  5). 

The  Episcopal  bishop.  William  T  Manning,  who  a  few  years  ago 
had  something  of  a  testimony  for  orthodox  Christianity,  is  now 
campaigning  for  a  great  religious  federation  to  Include  ever>thlng 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  an  essay  being  distributed  In  several 
nations  he  decries  the  "sin"  of  disunion  of  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism.  ,^  ^    »      .. 

He  calls  for  "true  and  full  conversion  to  Christ"  in  Protestant i.=m 
of  all  sects  and  Catholicism,  whether  Reman,  Anglican,  or  otherwise. 
The  essays  are  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  and  questionnaires 
among  these  Anglican  communicants  during  the  next  4  years  to 
obtain  a  statement  of  essential  principles,  or  a  platform  on  which 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  may  be  approached  by  Anglicans. 

This  platform  will  be  presented  at  an  international  convention  In 
London  in  June  1940.  to  which  three  representatives  from  every 
Anglican  diocese  in  the  world  will  be  invited 

"In  the  great  task  of  reconciling  ProtesUntlsm  and  Catholicism.' 
he  said,  "it  seems  that  God  has  set  the  Anglican  communion  in  the 
middle  place  for  the  very  purpose  of  reconciliation." 

We  can  never  believe  that  when  our  Lord  prayed  that  His  people 
"might  be  one"  that  He  contemplated  that  the  desired  unity  .should 
be  manifested  by  one  comprehensive  religious  corporation.     Where 
will  we  find  in  the  church  epistles  any  Intimation  that  God  recog- 
nizes in  any  way  the  existence  on  earth  of  one  visible  church  under 
the   authority   of    one    ecclesiastical    organization?     God    recognizes 
only  the  m>-stlc  church,  comprised  of  born-again  persons,  wherever 
I    they  may  be,  and  Gods  purpose  requires  no  tinkering  at  the  hands 
i    of  schemers  to  repair  its  unity,  for  it  has  never  been  broken.     The 
unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed  (John.  17:  21-23)   Is  a  unity  of  life 
'    In  the  Father  and  in  Himself. 

If  the  Kocd  bishop  is  working  for  such  a  unity,  produced  only 
through  the  regeneration  of  individuals,  we  are  with  him.  A  church 
that  is  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  a  church  founded 
on  the  eternal  rock — the  deity  and  atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  apostate  denominations  can  never  bo  brought  together  on  such 
a  basis.  Any  vast  human  organization  such  as  is  proposed  can  be 
brought  Into  existence  only  through  compromise.  It  would  be  the 
counterfeit  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  prophesied  federation  of 
apostate  sects  which  is  to  mark  the  days  of  the  age  end.  With  such 
a  movement,  we  would  have  no  part  whatever. 

The  words  of  the  risen  Cluist  recorded  in  Revelation  should  be 
sufnc:ent  guidance  as  to  His  mind  in  this  age  Here  He  addres.sed 
each  of  the  several  churches  of  Asia  and  His  appeal  at  the  close  f 
each  is  "He  that  hath  an  ear.  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  siUth 
unto  the  churches "  His  appeal  is  to  the  Individual  believer  In 
respect  to  His  Word  and  He  holds  each  individual  church  responsible 
directly  to  Himself. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  people  should  be  left  free  to  worship 
as  they  please,  within  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Consti- 
tution. For  anyone  to  attempt  to  establish  a  monopolistic 
church,  as  advocated  by  Bishop  Manning,  Is  as  unsound  as 
monopoly  in  commerce  and  of  the  gold  which  is  now  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.    All  of  this  is  a  part  of  the 
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British-Israel  plan  to  undermine  the  United  States.  I  shall 
now  quote  an  article  from  the  same  magazine  enlitkd 
"Proofs  of  British -Israel  Trickery."  on  page  21: 

PROOFS    OF    BRITISH -ISRAEL    TRICKERY 

If  it  seems  to  some  of  cur  readers  that  we  have  much  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Anglo-Israelism  they  should  understand  that 
our  mail  is  flooded  with  Utters  and  literature  from  readers  uho 
are  taking  up  with  these  ideas,  and  our  increasing  conviction  that 
this   is   one  of  the  latier-day   deceptions,  leads  us   to  repeat   our 

We  sometimes  recelTe  letters  from  preBOillennlal  ministers  de- 
lending  these  doctrines,  and  remonstrating  that  wc  have  no  right 
to  term  this  a  here»v  for  it  is  bt^ng  preached  by  many  who  are  true 
to  the  fundamentals  of  salvation  This  we  do  not  doubt,  yet  we 
are  certain  that  these  sincere  m.  n  do  not  realize  to  what  extent 
they  have  bt-en  imposed  upon  by  offlaal  Uterattire  of  the  move- 
ment or  to  what  port  they  arc  being  led.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
Bdrocates  of  Anglo-Israeli.sm  preach  "Christ  and  Him  crucified  " 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  of  the  outstanding  writers  on 
the  subject  have  no  place  for  this  message  but  preach  legahbm 
In  itfi  Iiill  potency.  In  all  the  liierature,  it  is  the  peculiar  "gospel 
of  the  kingdom"  which  is  given  prominence,  and  this  is  a  doctrine 
or  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pecq;>le  and  ihelr  calLng  to 
reform  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  startling  exposures  of  the  ofBclal  literature  that 
we  have  seen  in  small  form  is  a  recent  booklet  by  Rev  Roy  L  Ald- 
rlch  of  Detroit,  entitled  " Anglo- Israellsm  Refuted  "  Mr  Aldrlch 
dated  the  subject  with  Howard  B.  Rand,  general  secretary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Fedcrauon  of  America,  In  a  high  school  auditorium 
In  Detroit  Mr  Rand  utterly  faUed  to  answer  the  propositions 
stated  bv  Mr    Aldrlch 

In  the  booklet  m«ntlontd.  Mr  Aldrlch  gives  numcrotis  quotations 
taken  from  the  best  known  books  of  the  movement,  showing  how 
the  writers  have  delibc-ately  misquoted  Scripture  or  emitted  por- 
tions of  verses  which  v»ou:d  have  ruined  the  argument  He  shows 
hew  they  have  also  mlsrt presented  the  position  of  other  writers. 
But  If  one  wishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  thing, 
h'  should  read  the  quotations  as  to  time  reckonings  and  the  set- 
ting of  dates  based  upon  pyramid  measurings  and  the  year-day 
theory  He  quotes  again  and  again  from  posltr.e  predictions  of 
cfficialiv  recognized  leaders,  sliov.lng  how  their  dates  brought  forth 
nothing  and  how  subsequent  Issues  of  the  books  dropped  these 
references  and  .■substituted  references  to  dates  etlll  In  the  future. 
Anelo-Israel  literature  has  been  saturated  with  predictions  that 
ArmM;eddon  would  take  place  lu  the  years  1928  to  1934.  In  this 
period  was  included  the  seven  times  for  Judahs  trouble  the  gather- 
inc  cf  all  nations  against  Jerusalem,  the  repealing  of  all  man-made 
lews  bv  Britain  and  America,  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  law 
Kiven  to  Moses  and  the  assumption  of  Authority  by  Christ  We  were 
to  see  in  1934  the  last  war  for  1000  years.  It  was  flatly  stated 
that  if  these  things  did  not  come  to  pass  as  scheduled.  It  would  be 
the  first  time  that  the  revelation  of  the  Sone  Bible  (pyramid)  had 
ever  failed  One  of  their  most  cocksure  writers.  W  C  MrKendrlck, 
went  so  far  as  to  sav ;  -Tcu  can  depend  upon  It  that  every  divinely 
inspired  prophecy  from  1917  to  1936  wlU  come  true  at  the  allotted 
time     Armageddon  will  be  upon  us  11  years  from  the  time  we  took 

Jcrualcm  ■  .  ,    , 

Tho«e  who  are  sincere  seekers  of  truth  should  accept  our  chal- 
lenge to  read  Mr.  Aldrlch  •  booklet  and  check  hLs  quotation  with  the 
standard  books  from  which  they  are  taken.  They  will  find  that 
they  are  following  blind  loaders  who  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
trickery  In  their  efforts  to  maintain  a  following  We  do  not  ques- 
Uon  the  slncerltv  of  manv  who  have  accepted  and  are  teaching 
these  doctrines,  but  we  do  rray  that  they  will  let  the  sure  Word 
of  Prophecv  be  their  guide  When  the  books  of  men  become  es- 
sential to  one's  maintaining  of  a  system  called  Christian,  we  have 
reason  to  suspect    that   wf   are  oS    the   main   track. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  Including  this  article,  in  order 
to  show  that  British-Israel  Is  suspected  by  many  people,  who 
know  the  real  background  of  this  movement.    My  reason  for 
inserting  t^e.se  articles  is  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  try  to  establish  authenticity,  or  to 
prove  the  prophecies  cf  the  Old  Testament.    We  have  no 
need  for  occultism,  or  for  astrology,  or  for  phrenology— feel- 
ing the  bumps  on  the  head,  and  such  hocus-pocus.    What 
we  need  Is  good,  sound  statesmanship,  that  is  based  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the   United  States.     What  do  we   care 
about  Moses   and  what  do  we  care  about  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old   Testament?     V,liat   interest  can   wc   have   in   the 
people  who  are  trving  to  interpret  these  prophecies  in  order 
to  compel  us  to  enact  these  mysteries  In  a  real  world  war 
which  can  only  end  m  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives.    Let 
us  get  back  to  sound  reason  and  common  sense,  and  forget  all 
of    this    soothsaying,    legerdemain,    and    phophesying^    Our 
Nation  cannot  be  guided  by  astrological  predictions  or  by  any 
other  mystic  procedure,  for  such  entertainment  is  fine  m  the 
parlor  but  has  no  place  on  the  ship  of  state. 

I  shall   now  quote  another  short  article  from  the  same 

magazine: 


THIS    IS    JERVSALEM    SPF^KINC 

-Then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  ptu-e  language  "     (Z"ph    3:  9.1 

It  is  Interesting  enough  to  find  that  a  language  for  centuries 
considered  dead,  should  be  suddenly  revived  and  spoken  by  90 
percent  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  doubly  striking  to  learn  that 
within  the  last  few  months,  a  PalesUne  Jew,  Jacob  Malmon.  has 
Rdi'ptod  the  international  stenographic  system  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, achieving  the  maximum  of  efflrlency  required.  Malmon  and 
hit  adept  students  are  a  familiar  sight  at  meetings  cf  the  Zionist 
General  Couniil  and  the  Zionist  Congress,  compiling  complete  rec- 
ords In  Hebrew.  Classes  were  started  some  time  ago  In  Tel  Aviv, 
and  the  first  shorthand  vkTlters  are  on  the  staff  of  Daver,  the 
Hebrew  labor  dally 

On  March  30  Hebrew  made  Its  world  debut  as  n  radio  language, 
when  the  Palestine  broadcasting  service  was  inaiiguraied.  with 
addresses  by  Sir  Arthur  Wauchope  and  members  of  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  rommunltv. 

"This  Is  Jerusalem  calling"  were  the  words  that  opentd  the  sta- 
tion in  English.  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  Introduced  the  speech 
of   Postmaster  General  William   Hudson. 

In  va.lous  parts  of  Jerusalem,  crowds  thronged  the  outride  of 
radio  stores  listening  as  the  radio  loud  speakers  broadcasted  the 
country's  first  program. 

We  read  in  a  Jewish  paper  that  a  serious  disturbance  threatened 
as  Arabs  warned  the  Palestine  Broadcasting  Co.  that  a  nat'oiial 
Issue  would  be  made  of  It.  if  the  new  broadcasters  dared  to  refer 
to  Palestine  as  "Eretz  Israel  "  tJse  of  the  phrase,  which  is  the 
Hebrew  for  "the  land  of  Israel"  has  already  caused  the  resignation 
of  the  Arab  section  of  the  broadcasting  station. 

It  Is  quite  evident,  after  reading  this  article,  that  the  Arabs 
did  not  like  the  Jews  to  say,  "Eretz  Israel."  The  Ar?bs  no 
doubt  look  upon  Arabia  as  their  own  home,  which  is  propei  and 
right,  because  they  have  lived  there  longer  than  anyone  else. 

This  article  also  calls  attention  to  the  split  in  the  faiie  and 
true  Semitic  ranks,  for  the  Arab,  we  must  confess,  is  a  true 
Semite. 

I  wish  to  quote  still  another  article  from  the  same  magizlne. 
which  is  in  regard  to  a  manifesto,  which  the  editor  received : 

We  who  have  subscribed  our  names  hereto  declare  that  we  are 
opposed  to  anti-Semitism  In  whatever  form  it  may  take,  as  in- 
consistent with  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  fair  play  as  citizens  of 
America,  and  as  unworthy  of  tho.se  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian. 
We  further  declare  that  any  attempt  to  use  the  Scripture^  as  an 
excuse  for  an  anti-Semitic  attitude  i.s  a  perversion  of  Gofl's  Wo«d 
and  irreconcilable  with  the  .spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  JesUs 
Christ  •  •  •  We  wish  our  lives  to  be  worthy  of  the  gospel 
of  Cluist  so  that  the  Jew  may  differentiate  between  the  gentile 
who  is  a  Christian  and  the  one  who  is  not.  And  when.-ver  there  are 
those  seeking  to  make  the  Jewish  people  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Christian  message,  we  wish  to  uphold  their  hands  In 
prayer  and  svmpathv.  •  •  •  To  the  Jewish  people  v.c  declare: 
We  have  for"vou  a  heart  full  of  sympathy.  •  •  •  We  have  no 
part  in  the  stirring  up  of  base  passions  against  you.  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  those  who  are  thus  guilty  do  net  express  the 
love  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded  tis  to  show  you. 

Among  the  manv  signers  are  Dr.  George  W.  Arms.  Brockiyn  N.  Y  : 
Dr  Arthur  I  Brown,  Bible  lecturer:  Dr.  Oliver  Bu-swell.  Wheaton 
College:  Dr  Herbert  W  Bleber.  Philadelphia;  Dr  O  F.  Birthoicw. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  Dr  H.  A.  Ironside.  Chicago:  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kelly  Baltimore:  Dr  Fred  Melday.  Denver:  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
Dallas  Dr  Robert  Evans.  Pa.saclrna.  Dr  Otis  Fuller.  Grand  Rapids; 
Dr  Albert  G  Johnson.  Portland:  Dr.  Cortland  Myers.  Pasadena: 
Dr  Wm  PettlnglU,  Wilmington,  Del  :  Dr  Herbert  Booth  Smith, 
Los  Angeles:  Dr  John  Bunyan  Smith,  San  Diego:  Dr  W.  H  Rogers. 
New  York  Dr  W  P  ^Tilte.  Los  Aneeles:  Dr  Harold  Stratheam, 
I  Rochester,  N  T  :  Dr.  Theodore  Taylor  New  York;  Dr  Frank  Throop, 
Columbus.  Ohio:  Dr    I    L.  Yearby,  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  many  others. 

People  like  the  signers  of  this  manifesto  are  responsible 
for  anti-Semitism,  for  it  is  they  who  designate  the  anti- 
Semite  and  who  raise  the  question  so  that  it  becomes  an 
issue.  These  gentlemen  who  signed  the  manifesto  must  be 
Semites  themselves,  or  else  why  would  they  go  into  battle 
against  an  enemy  of  their  own  selection  and  designation? 
Surely  no  one  bears  any  enmity  toward  the  Semites  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  that  all  Americans  have  obligated  themselves  to 
do.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  however,  has  the  right 
to  speak  in  defense  of  his  own  Government,  without  hav- 
ing his  life  threatened  by  those  who  employ  the  term  anti- 
Semite,  and  who  are  Semitic:  and  I  include  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  manifesto  in  that  category. 

Would  it  not  be  more  honorable  if  the  same  gentlemen 
said  if  they  are  not  Semites  themselves,  that  they  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Semites:  that  they  believe  in  extra  constitu- 
tional rights  for  them;  that  they  believe  they  should  own 
and  control  all  the  gold;  that  they  believe  they  should  own 
all  the  business  and  means  of  communication  in  the  United 


•w  -w^       m  ./^       m 
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Mr   THORKELSON.    Mr.  speaiter.  unaer  leave  to  calcuu 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  certain  excerpts  from 


%.«       V^A        V*«^ 


Treasury  of  the  United  States 


All  of  this  is  a  part  of  the 


magazine: 
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states:  that  they  believe  the  so-called  anti-S-mitic.  or  gen- 
tile American  should  work  with  a  pick  and  shovel  while  he 
people  they  support,  the  Semites,  should  be  lords  over  the 
land''  Should  these  gentlemen  come  out  like  this,  we  would 
know  where  they  stand:  but  they,  like  the  others,  hide  be- 
hind a  screen  of  deception.  ,^     ,    , 

FYnm  now  on  I  shall  assume  that  all  who  use  the  designa- 
tion anti-Semitic  are  Jews  or  close  associates  of  the  Jew^ 
I  believe  the  gentlemen  in  question  will  concede  this  point 
to  me  and  in  doing  that  they  have  also  classified  themselves. 
The  so-called  anti-Semites,  or  gentile  Americans  can  then 
meet  this  unfair  designation  as  a  clear-cut  issue. 

I  was  indeed  astonished  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Celler  1  denounce  those  of  his  own  race  of  Abra- 
ham Isaac  and  Jacob  for  having  besieged  him  in  his  office, 
to  express  their  views  on  a  critical  piece  of  legislation. 
They  of  course  acted  within  their  constitutional  rights,  in 
•seeking  this  audience:  and.  more  than  that,  they  acted 
within  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  conference 
of  rabbis  who,  in  1936,  went  on  record  as  claiming  military 
exemption  for  conscientious  objectors  of  their  own  race. 

I  can  well  understand  the  Member's  embarrassment,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  position  he  has  taken  in  regard  to 
the  conscription  bill;  yet  these  people  are,  as  I  have  said, 
clearly  within  their  constitutional  rights,  to  express  their 
opinion;  for  it  is  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  must  fight 
and  die  in  defense  of  their  own  rights.  I  take  it  that  these 
people  do  not  object  to  service  within  the  United  States,  but 
they  do  object  being  conscripted  into  service  and  then  sent 
to  the  Par  East  to  fight  for  a  nation  and  for  a  cause  in 
which  they  have  little  interest. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress.  I  have  given  audience  to 
many  people  who  are  not  residents  of  my  own  State,  but  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  public  duty  to  treat  all  people  with  con- 
sideration and  courtesy— no  matter  who  they  may  be.  After 
all  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  power  in  this  Nation,  and  we 
Members  of  Congress  are  elected  to  protect  their  rights:  and 
when  we  fail  in  this  worthy  object  they  must,  in  view  of  our 
failure  act  in  their  own  behalf.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
these  people  are  here  in  Washington  to  protest  against  the 
conscription  bill. 

I  wish  to  further  quote  from  the  Prophecy  magazine: 
Can  U  be  that  the  modernists  sense  the  need  of  a  revival  and  of 
getting  Ijack  to  the  great  commission? 

Let  US  read  on: 

That  Protestantism  is  not  as  potent  a.s  It  once  wax  Is  hardly  a 
matter  for  dispute  Our  denominations  mean  less  and  less  to  us 
Thev  represent  no  important  convictions  on  the  part  of  their 
membership  and  would  visibly  colIap^e  were  it  not  for  their  vested 
interests    and    the   spirit    of    fellowsiilp    sustained    by    a    common 

"ym'"^!!  this  we  cnn  follow  If  the  writer  Is  thinking  of  the  results 
of  m  denatured  goppel.  with  Its  resultant  loss  of  a  missionary  in- 
centive surely  there  are  msny  churches  where  the  pulpit  stand* 
for  no  pooltlve  ronvlctlons,  nnd  membership  tn  them  nmoTints  to 
Uitle  more  than  belon<Hn«  to  a  social  rlub  But  perhaps  we  have  not 
caurht   tUim  e«lltof  •  drift      He  proceeds 

"It  ut  hl«h  time  the  chufche«  or,«l  I'^drrs  who  sense  the  weakne.i* 
of  our  ••rtarlan  mlsafmary  •tructure  ahoutd  r<  me  to«ethef  in  a 
mi»io»i«ry  prnita  which  m  indrpendent  of  dem>mm«ti«n»l  ton- 
U.T  An  ld«il  »Jtert,al»ve  wmild  be  for  the  Federal  C<Mi..ci  of 
Church**  to  lake  over  the  mi*iKm»ry  tnu^priMot  such  deiiomina- 
tkJtj*  **  would  transfer  their  prenetu  re«pot.s«btim«a  to  It.  It  U 
both  logical  and  uffent  " 

And  why.  pray  tell,  shou'd  we  hand  over  the  management  of 
miMi'otis  to  this  troup  uf  M'xlcrnUU? 

•a-he  orimary  reaJon. "  say*  the  Christian  Century.  "U  that 
denominational  agencies  do  not  and  cannot  express  the  conception 
of  cirnstianlty  which  Is  taking  form  among  us  today  The  goal 
^ould  be  nothing  lea.  than  the  reorientation  of  the  Chrl.  lan 
Church  Tn  reapecf  to  the  world  mission  of  Christianity  It  Is 
prXble  that  the  very  word   mlsalons"  would  have  to  be  abandoned 

for  a  more  Christian  term  "  .     ,     ,  .x-  ^i^  tint. 

The  c<«t  Is  out  of  the  bag  It  is  not  a  revival  of  the  old-time 
religion  that  these  gentleman  are  desiring.  New  emphasis  upon 
Sie  m^hlng  order»%iven  by  our  Lord.  Is  not  »"  their  thoughts^ 
No  They  wmUd  even  rid  the  church  of  the  word  which  implies 
St  men  without  Christ  are  lost  and  needing  the  good  news  of 
lalva-^n  Instead  of  going  forth  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
!?lc^t°  they^ould  InstUllnto  the  church  the  "new  conception  of 

^"^sf  SeV'aT^we   ^"^^:M'^^ion.ne.  as  saving  brands  from 
tJ^rbSmng       under    thi    direction    of    the    Federal    CouncU    of 


Churche.s  we  would  delegate  them  to  put  out  the  conflagration 
bv  introducing  modern  scientific  methods  and  mass  social  reforms. 
As  Dr  S;ialler  Mathews  cnce  put  it:  "The  church  should  be  less 
concerned  in  rescuing  people  than  in  educating  them  to  keep  out 

of  danger."  ^     ^      ^  .   ,   w     .       s 

But  if  we  are  to  set  aside  completely  the  fundamental  basis  of 
missions  as  given  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Clu-lst;  if  the  church  Is 
no  longer  to  hold  convictions  based  upon  a  divinely  Inspired 
Christtrn  revelation— cne  wonders  why  we  should  trouble  ourselves 
to  maintain  such  an  organization  as  the  Christian  Church,  or 
what  need  we  have  of  a  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ? 
"Woe  unto  them,  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain. 

In  concluding  this  speech,  may  I  say  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  is  a  subversive  organization,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  clothed  in  garments  of  pink,  red,  and 
scarlet,  all  the  colors  of  radicalism  and  communism.  It  is 
now  well  to  take  heed,  for  this  movement  is  carrying  this 
Nation  into  trials,  tribulations,  and  war.  No  nation  can 
survive  unless  it  maintains  Christian  morals  and  believes  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Man  who  came  from  Galilee.  It  is  this 
faith  that  has  carried  people  on.  and  it  is  this  faith  which  has 
built  up  the  Christian  civilization,  a  civilization  which  can- 
not survive  when  we  deny  Christian  teachings. 

I  have  included  these  articles  in  my  remarks  because  they 
are  self -explanatory  and  more  or  less  in  line  with  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  taken  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  No  nation 
can  survive  that  foregoes  the  teachings  that  gave  it  life  and 
security,  and  these  teachings  cannot  survive  if  we  destroy 
the  Nation  that  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  to  express 
and  fortify  themselves  in  the  comfort  that  such  teachings 

give  them. 

We  must,  therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  return  this 
Nation  to  tho.se  sound  and  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  it  came  into  life,  namely,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Acquisition  of  Naval  and  Air  Bases 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 


OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday   September  6  legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


ARTICLE    BY    WALTER    LIPPMAtJK 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann  in  which  he  draws  a  mo?t  interesting  parallel  be- 
tween the  Louisiana  Purcha.se.  and  other  historical  events  of 
that  day,  and  the  events  of  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  ibfr  Rrcono,  as  foPowjt: 

TOOAT    AWO    TOMOmi'/W      Tlf«    OBKAT    rVrrTDmT 

(By  W»U«^  Liptmiar.n) 

Th«  nero*l«tlnn«  now  under  way  Ijetween  the  British  Empire 
and  th**  United  Hfaies  demof»«trat*  h'JW  permanent  and  contmuuiis. 
m  •pile  of  chHHKing  circum»t»r.ce«,  are  the  fundamental  lines  of 
American  foreiKti  pcUcy  To  th'j««  wtu)  have  forgotten  or  have 
nevr  learned  th»  tradition  In  which  American  foreign  p^jllcy  was 
formed.  It  may  seem  novel  and  therefore  surprislr.g  for  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  an  understanding  with  Britain  In  the  midst  of 
a  great  Imperialistic  revoluUonary  war.  But  a*  a  matter  of  his- 
toric fact  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Sictes.  wh'ch 
gave  this  hemisphere  n  century  of  security,  independence  and  free- 
dom, was  shaped  by  Just  such  understandings  with  Great  Britain 
during  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  tl^reatened  wars  of  the 
despotic  Holy  Alliance. 

JefTerscn.  Madison,  and  Monroe  would  have  recognized  these 
negotiations  as  a  continuation  of  their  own.  as  dictated  by  the 
same  necessity,  as  actuated  by  the  same  vital  Interests,  as  Inspired 
bv  the  fame  instinct  of  self-preservation  The  negotlaticns  between 
Jefferson  and  the  government  of  Pitt  which  preceded  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  negotiations  between  Monroe  and  Canning  which 
led  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  two  decisive  chapters  In  the  same 
story  which  is  now  continued  In  Uie  negotiations  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill. 
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The  ar.alotry  1*  not  apparent  nnd  .«!upcrllcial.  It  Is  real  and  It  Is 
organic.  The  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy  were  laid  by  neces- 
sity in  the  tremcnaous  upheaval  of  the  Napoleonic  era  That  name 
foietgn  policy  Is  belnc;  developed  by  necessity  In  the  tremendous 
upheaval  of  our  own  era 

On  Pebruary  15.  1798  while  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  the 
revolutionary  imperialism  cf  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  American 
Minister  in  Lcndcn  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Grenville  in  which 
he  learned  that  Napoleon  mlpht  obtain  control  of  Spjaln.  and 
through  Spain  of  the  re«ouroet  of  Soutto  America  "  Shortly  after- 
ward It  was  learned  that  Spain  had  secretly  ceded  to  Napoleon  the 
ereat  region  of  the  MUssl:>slppl  VaUey  known  as  lioulsl.ina  Wlicn 
Jefferson  became-  Prt-.-uient  he  took  the  position  that  while  the 
Unted  States  could  tolerate  Spanish  possession  of  this  territory 
because  Spain  »a-«  "feeble"  and  pacific.  It  could  not  tolerate  Its 
possession  by  Napoleonic  France  because  of  "the  Impetuosity  of 
her  temper    th''  energy  and  restles-sness  of  her  character." 

He  then  went  on  to  sav  that  "the  day  tliat  France  takes  pos- 
Fesslon  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  .sentence  which  Is  to  retain  her 
forever  withm  her  low-water  mark  It  seals  the  union  of  the  two 
nations  who.  hi  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ocean  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  otrrselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  Nation.  •  •  *  This  is  not  a  state  of  things 
we  seek  or  desire  It  Is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted  by 
France,  forces  on  us  as  necessary  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  brlnps  on  Its  necessary  effect." 

The  Louisiana  crisis  was  settled  by  purchase  and  not  by  war.  It 
was  settled  that  wav  becnu.se  Napoleon  lost  command  of  the  seas 
nnd  could  not.  therefore,  maintain  his  empire  In  this  hemisphere. 
But  Jefferaon.  unlike  the  latter-day  Isolationists  who  cite  his  words 
without  studving  hi8  acts,  had  no  Ulusions  on  tbree  luudamental 
DO  nts  The  "first  was  that  revolutionary  imperialism  mu.st  not  be 
allowed  to  establL-h  Itself  on  this  side  of  the  AUantlc.  The  Beccand 
was  that  this  co'Jld  be  prevented  only  by  Anglo- American  control  of 
the  ocean  The  third  was  that  to  preserve  the  "exclusive  possession 
of  the  ocean"  he  would.  If  necessary,  "marry  ourselves  to  the  British 
neet  and  nation."  Jefferson  took  this  position  on  April  18.  I802. 
13  months  earlier  in  his  first  Inaugural  he  had  coined  the  historic 
phrase  warning  us  against  "entangling  alliances. " 

It  1*  evident  that  In  his  mind  an  understanding  with  Oreat 
Britain  for  the  Joint  control  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  not  an 
entanglement  but  the  vcr\'  basic  condition  of  American  security. 
So  what  Mr  Willkie  said  at  Elwood  about  our  relations  with  Briton 
and  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  doing  In  his  negotiations  with  Mr 
ChurchiU  Is  In  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  founders  of 
American  Independence  »    .»,- 

That  Jefferson's  views  about  Anglo-American  relations  at  the 
time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  no  passing  notion  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  20  vears  later,  in  the  crisis  which  led  to  the 
anixsuncement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  repeattd  them  no  less 
cmphaticallv.  ,    .  . 

In  1823  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  in  the  grip  of  Totn-  des- 
potic monarchies  bound  together  In  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance. 
They  turned  their  eyes  to  this  hemisphere.  The  Russian  Empire 
began  to  move  down  the  west  coa.st  from  Its  base  In  Alaska;  the 
other  European  de.-potlBms  began  to  formulate  plans  to  recoiKjuer 
Spanish  America,  which  had  rebelled  and  become  inriependeiit. 
Again  as  In  the  case  of  Louisiana  25  years  earlier  Great  Bntaln 
and  the  United  States  began  to  negotiate  and  in  these  negotiations 
between  Canning  an^l  our  minister  In  London.  Benjamlii  Rush, 
an  agreement  was  reached  to  forbid.  «  necessary  by  war.  the  con- 
quest of  Spanish  America.  The  agreement  was  reached  in  If  "don 
on  August  23.  1823  and  the  papers  were  received  m  Washington 
by  Secretary  Adam.0  and  President  Monroe  on  October  9.  1823  A 
week  Uter  the  President  tent  the  papers  to  Jefferson,  asking  his 

WUhin  a  week  Jefferson  replied.  "n?»ng  acoeptance  and  j<ald 
that  while  "Furr pe  It  laboring  to  become  the  domicile  of  dppot- 
Kim  our  endravor  should  -urrly  be  to  make  our  hemlsplieTe  th.it  rf 
tr^<S!!^  one  nn.lon  m<^t  of  all.  rmild  dltttifb  us  in  \^  «  P"^"''^ 
«hf  now  (fT.-i.  U.  lea'l  "id  nnd  orrompany  Us  in  It  By  •""<^'n« 
to  her  pT<  trillion  »»■  rje.arh  her  from  the  bands.  brm«  hrr  m>«h*y 
weight  into  the  aoUe  of  frrf  r'»vernmmt.  »nd  emancipaU  •/^O"*'; 
nrn.  «'  .me  .trok.  mhirh  m  .„-  otherwi^  linger  long  »n  doubt  and 
SlfSruiry  Orrat  BrlUin  »  'he  nation  ^^<=^J: ^^  ^*'l'Z'i 
h.rm  of  any  one.  or  all  on  e*rth;  miUl  wttb  her  '»"  "^  *'^'* JT' J '' *? 
not  fear  the  whole  world  With  her  then  we  «»^'~»^."?'^'. '^*^": 
lou*ly  cherish  a  cordir.1  fnend.h»p  and  nothing  *;''"l^,  y:"^  ™,^? 
to  kMt  cur  afreet loD.  than  to  be  ftghtmit  at»c«  more,  side  by  /Jde 
in  lhe\ame  cau«?  Not  that  1  would  ptuebMe  even  her  amity  at 
the  price  of  taking  part  in  her  wars 

•But  t»^  w«f  Ui  which  the  present  proposition  might  engage  us 
thcuM  tSTt  be  Its  rons^uence  n  not  her  war  but  ours  It.  object 
U  to  introduce  and  establish  the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of 
our  land  all  foreign  powen^-^f  never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to 
toleriB«Jdle  with  the  Bffairs  of  our  nations.  It  l^  to  maintain 
SS^S^n^ple.  luTt  ^depart  from  It.  And  If.  to  facilitate  thla. 
wf  can  effect  a  division  m  The  body  cf  the  European  powers^  and 
draw  over  to  cur  r.de  its  most  powerful  memb«^  ^^^.^V  ^'^^  ,^,'^«"1'* 
do  tt.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr  Cannings  oplnkm  that  it  ^»11  P^f^ 
vent  in^ead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Brlta  n  withdrawn  from 
their  scale  and  shilicd  Into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Eurcpt 
combined  vrould  not  undertake  such  a  "8^*0'^^°*, '^""i'"  J V^ 
propose  to  get  at  either  enemy  without  superior  fleets?     Nor  Is  the 


occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition  ofTers  of  declaring 
our  protest  against  the  atrocloiis  violations  of  the  r.ghts  of  nations 
by  the  Interference  of  anyone  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  so 
flagltiouslv  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 
lawless  alliance  calling  itself  holy." 

At  President  Monroe's  request.  Jefferson  sent  the  papers  to  Mad- 
ison, who  replied  on  November  1.  saying.  "I  return  the  letter  of 
the  President.  Tlie  correspondence  from  abroad  has  gone  back  to 
him.  as  vou  desired  I  have  expressed  to  him  my  concurrence  In 
the  policy  of  meeting  the  advances  of  the  British  Government, 
having  an  eye  to  the  forms  of  our  Constitution  in  every  step  In 
the  road  to  war.  With  the  British  power  and  Navy  combined  with 
our  own,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  th?  rest  of  the  world: 
and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  epoch  between  liberty  and 
despotism,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  sustain  the  former,  in  this 
hemisphere  at  least." 

It  was  after  this  consultation  by  the  most  eminent  living  Amer- 
icans, themselves  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  promulgated  one  month  later  in  the  form,  be  it 
noted,  not  of  a  treaty  but  of  a  Presidential  declaration.  Yet 
there  are  men  today  w1k>  dare  to  charge  that  a  uegoiiatlon  based 
upon  recognition  of"  the  v.tal  connection  between  American  secur- 
ity and  British  sea  power  is  "un-American." 

But  Mr  Roosevelt  need  have  no  doubts  and  Mr  Willkie  need 
have  no  doubts  that  tbey  are  walking  on  the  main  highway  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  that  they  are  following  the  greatest 
precedents  of  American  history. 


As  We  Remember  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MARTTN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  refreshing 
to  find  the  fallowing  editorial  in  the  columns  of  the  country's 
leading  newspaper.  Too  often  the  passing  of  a  great  person- 
age receives  scant  notice  from  the  press. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  6,  19401 

AS    WE    REMEMBER     HIM 

Hans  Zinsser  was  of  fine  old  German  stock.  His  father.  August 
Zinsser,  none  the  lees  German  because  he  found  In  America  (as 
his  son  said)  "the  promised  land  where  there  was  slill  room  for 
all  the  free  spirits  whose  wings  were  clipped  at  home  by  bigotry 
and  political  oppression."  was  a  true  child  of  the  Idealistic  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  Fatherland  Hans  Zinsser,  who  In  bo>-hood  spoke 
English  with  a  German  accent,  carried  the  tradition  on.  wedding  It 
to  science,  finding  it  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  America's  demo- 
cratic hope  His  scientific  achievements  won  him  respect  among 
his  colleague.-'  long  before  the  general  public  heard  of  him  He 
was  a  bacterlolofTlst  who  went  where  the  bacteria  lived,  risking 
with  philosophical  composure  the  ugly  death  from  which  he  was 
trying  to  save  others  In  the  laboratory  and  out  his  findings  were 
regarded  a«  sound  by  those  who  know  about  such  things. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  ftian  who  got  things  done  AsHSe  from 
his  output,  sclentinc  snd  U'ersry.  he  wn  a  remarkable  intJlTldual. 
Hl»  fru-nd»  knew  this  at  first  hand,  his  rrndM's  at  a  very  good 
second  hand  His  two  popular  volumes.  "Rats.  Lice,  and  Htstory  "^ 
and  this  suroOM-r  »  dlAguivd  autobiography,  "As  I  Remember  Htm," 
were  abiding  Uurature  becaune  they  were  such  good  frffhand. 
hf»n^t,  huinorouii  talk  The  wb:nMic»Ufy  that  he  couiant  indulge 
In  his  sclent ific  reporu  came  out  in  them  like  •  wandering  breeze 
over  hay  fl' ld»  after  a  late  mowing 

Much  h««  been  made,  and  shciuld  be  made,  of  the  gay  and  wistful 
courage  with  which  he  faced  the  knowledge  that  he  would  surely 
die  There  u  brave  comfort  In  A*  I  Remember  Him  for  those  who 
fear  sK  kness  and  the  final  pangs  •  Frcm  now  on."  he  wrote  know- 
ine  that  the  doctors  could  do  nothing  for  him.  Inrtead  of  belnff 
saddened,  he  found — to  bis  own  delighted  astonlabment— that  bis 
sensltiveiiess  to  the  simplest  experiences,  even  for  things  tbst  in 
other  years  he  might  hardly  have  noticed,  was  Inflnltely  enhanced. 
Perhaps  this  wasn't  courage,  after  aU.  Perhaps  it  was  a  discovery 
of  a  principle,  open  to  a  man  who  had  rebeUed  agamst  many  thmgs. 
ereat  and  small,  but  never  against  Nature  herself.  It  was  at  least 
a  nobler  a  more  heroic,  attitude  than  that  of  the  fanatic  rushing 
to  some 'flaming  death.  Ignorant  of   its  meaning,  because  a  leader 

sent  him. 

Hans  Zinsser's  life  and  death  have  profound  meaning  at  this  very 
time.     llJOBe  Americans  who.  like  him.  hav>e  Germau  blood  in  their 
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,„n.  may  we.,  p=„J.r  ^^'Z'Tr..?l^"n"erLril^°'^^y 
m  th.  Teu'omr  cultur.  wh^Me  .n,,re.ls  were^^__^   ^^^  ^^ 

a  Germany  that  will   be  humane   and  splendid. 

Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN'  THK  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday   September  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5). 

1940 


He  has  been  the  Hercules  cf  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

The  JODS  that  none  of  the  brain  trust  could  handle  were  given 
to  him  He  is  used  to  vast  transactions  and  quick  decisions  He 
has  tackled  the  securities  problem,  the  maritime  problem,  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  England  in  quick  succession  -^U'  ^^^c- 
cess  has  been  phenomenal,  and  now  he  should  go  to  a  bigger  fle.d  or 

should  be   given   a  rest.     •     •     •  .    w     .  i.i  .  i,  .      .. 

Kennedy  has  no  place  in  the  path  of  bombs  and  the     blitzKricg. 
He  is  worthy  of  higher  honors— fuller  recognition. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BOSTON   POST 


Compulsory  Military  Service 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1940 


1 


Mr  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
editorial    comment    referring    to    Ambassador    Joseph    P. 

I  am  a-^king  the  insertion  of  this  comment,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Post,  of  Boston,  on  August  25.  1940^because  of 
my  own  admiration  for  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
because  the  editorial  comment  refers,  in  part,  to  the  out- 
standing abilities  and  accomplishments  of  this  distinguished 
Kentleman.  who  has  represented  our  Government  so  well  on 
this  important  assignment,  as  he  has  served  his  Government 
*o  well  in  other  extremely  important  places.  ^  ,     .^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Boston   Post  cf  August   25.   1940) 

KENNEDY  S    PLACE    IS    HERE 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  it  Is  thit  Amba??ador9 
Buimt  Buddie  Cudahy.  and  Phillips  are  safely  In  America  while 
?o^ph    P     Kennedv.    one    of    the    outstanding    Americans    of    our 

^^^^li'^Ti^r^SST'SiuS-s'XTo..  of  the 

"^He  LTrrrienl,ru,;?^ac^T:i'inVScrtSg  trends,  opinions,  and  other 
Vital   information    to    the    President.     He    does    an   ocean    of    work 

"'^^S  'aS'lrrhat°Takdu?h  a  turn  that  the  President  himself 
Is  dVrectmK  our  re'ationships  with  England  and  her  dcmlnlons. 

The   recint   conference    ^*^th   Prime   Minister   Mackenzie   King   o 
CanadaTo^  t'hls.    The  .peech  of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchin 
before  the  House  of  Commcns  openly  reveals  ^he  Uct  th.u  he  naa 
-  b^en  in  constant  and  perhaps  direct  touch  with  the  President. 

TWO  facts  are  evident  lately.  One  Is  that  Ambassador  Kennedy 
-aouTd  naturally  like  to  ccme  home.  After  all.  he  is  a  devoted  family 
man  and  his  w^fe  and  children  are  here  In  this  country.  Secondly. 
X  origmal  task  for  which  he  was  sent  to  England  has  long  since 

""'ZZnTTuoiVZlVnTn'.  Stat,  of  siege.  One  of  the  most 
im^flan?  Things   to   be   reported   to   Washington   Is   the   result    of 

'^We'have^slnro^er  a  large  and  sagacious  delegation  of  naval  and 

"'iith\hirdmySng'^cL'edTorby  the  men  who  have  made  a  life 
5tudv  of  it  and  the  Resident  himself  attending  to  the  mipcrtant 
^;^aL  of  diDlomaMc  relations.  It  is  about  time  that  Ambassador 
Sed^waf  brought  home  to  extend  his  talents  to  the  utterly 

^•^S  ^^S-n^  w:.°h"a'vr^:"c^omr;^ufee  of  high  Industrial  leader,. 
called  to  thi  service  of  their  country  to  shape  the  defen.se  pro- 
Sam  Knudsen.  Stettlnlus.  and  the  rest  are  engaged  m  a  t^sk 
lai^antSTn  1?  Ms  proportions  It  Involves  billions  of  our  dollars 
and  reauires  speed,  decision,  and  cooperation.  ^,„„.„, 

The^"e-s^t  ^t-up  has  the  President  himself  acting  as  coordinator 

""^Bul  "^urJiy.  no  American  wants  to  see  Mr  Roosevelt  risking  his 
health  in  trying  to  acccmplish  all  these  tremendous  ta.^ks. 

^rnnnrVare  not  long  enough,  nor  the  days,  for  a  President  to  do 
all^f  the"f  lobs  For  a^ long  time  we  have  heard  th.U  the  physical 
demands  upin  the  Presidency,  even   in  times  of  peace,  are  super- 

^'^Ma^ny  trace  the  illness  of  Wilson,  the  deaths  of  Harding  and 
Vr^Mr^cre  tn  overwork  in  the  White  House 

^  Thfs^  job  orcTrdTnatlcn  should  be  d.ne  by  a  man  who  has  the 
keenneM  and  the  experience,  and  he  should  do  nothing  else. 

TheS^is  no  one  m^  in  the  country  a.  w-U  flited  and  potentially 
able  m  such  a  position  as  Ambassador  Kenn-^dy. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WILMINGTON    ( DEL. .    MORNING   NEWS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wilmington   «Del  >    Morning  News: 
[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)   Morning  News  of  September  5.  1940) 

BEHIND  THE  DR.^FT  BILL 

Opponents  cf  conscription  in  the  House  are  imder  no  l"uslcns 
abotit  the  possibilltv  of  defeating  the  measure.  They  expect  to  be 
defeated  on  the  final  vote,  and  they  frankly  say  so.  Since  that  is 
their  attitude,  they  almost  certainly  will  be  In  a  minority  when  the 

Realities  are  realities,  and  opponents  of  the  draft  are  not  to  be  too 
sharply  criticized  for  facing  them.  Nevertheless,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  debate  in  the  House  to  pose  some  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  the  bill  is  pa.-sed.  ,rrnu,,.^ 

One  surh  question  could  be  based  on  the  point  made  bv  William 
Green  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  his  Labor 
Day  speech  at  Denver.  Mr.  Green  declared  that  It  l.s  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  "send  a  message  to  Congress  stating  the  manpower 
n'-eds  cf  the  Nation's  military  forces,  aiid  recommending  a  definite 
program  to  flU  these  needs  "  He  added  that  the  Ptdrratlon  will 
oppose  ccn^crlptlcn  until  It  can  be  shown  that  the  voluntary  system 

cf  enlistment  has  failed.  _„4„,. 

This  is  to  say  that  Congress  Is  about  to  pass  a  selcctlve-Bcrvlce 
act  without  ever  having  heard  from  the  President  how  many  men 
are  wanted  for  defense.  Army  heads  have  furnished  some  infor- 
maiicn  It  is  true,  but  when  figures  varying  from  1.200.000  to 
4  000  000  are  flying  around  it  appears  that  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  write  a  blank  check  to  permit  the  President  to  draw  on  the 
Nations  manhood  as  it  stilts  him. 

Members  cf  the  House  should  also  demand  more  light  than 
has  yet  been  forthcoming  on  whether  the  men  to  be  drafted 
are  to  be  called  merely  for  training  or  are  to  be  welded  into  a 
permanent  conscript  armv.  If  the  idea  is  that  the  men  inducted 
are  to  become  a  reserve  against  a  possible  emergency,  that  Is 
one  thing.  If  the  aim  is  to  merge  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
drafted  men  into  a  huge  military  establishment  of  the  European 
type,  that   is  another. 

Certainly  the  purposes  of  the  administration  have  not  t)een 
made  clear.  What  is  behind  this  bill?  At  least  the  minority  In 
the  House  can  demand  a  full  disclosure  before  tlirowing  up  the 
sponge. 

Transfer  of  Naval  Vessels  to  (Jrcat  Britain 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIYES 
Friday.  September  6.  1940 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  methods 
by  winch  President  Roosevelt  secretly  traded  off  50  so-called 
over-age  destroyers,  important  to  our  own  national  defense. 
I    for  naval  and  air  bases  leased  to  us  by  Great  Britain,  were 
I    the  methods  of  a  dictator.     Regardless  of  the  results  of  the 
deal,  whether  we  become  involved  in  war  because  of  it  or  not, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  his  distnist  and 
his  contempt  for  constitutional  m^^thods.    He  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Congress— the  people's  representatives.     He 
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showed  that  he  considers  any  end  which  he  desires  tn  justify  ' 
any  means  he  may  choose  to  adopt  to  achieVc  that  end.  ^ 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  deliberately  1 
misled  the  American  people.  Congress,  and  the  press  in  this 
matter.  At  a  press  conference  2  weeks  before  he  informed 
the  Congress  of  this  fait  accompli,  he  had  assured  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  not  cnce  but  three  times,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  Great  Britain's  request  for  American  de- 
stroyers was  in  no  way  to  be  associated  with  the  acquLsition 
of  naval  or  air-base  lights  from  that  coimtry.  Any  citizen 
may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew.  2  weeks  in  advance  of  the  consummation  of  this  deal, 
that  he  did  intend  to  trade  tliese  destroyers  to  Great  Britain. 

There  is  little  point  now  in  arguing  whether  or  not  the 
President's  act  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  neutrality.  It 
was.  But  "the  President  has  committed  so  many  other  acts  in 
violation  of  our  neutrality  that  one  more  c-r  less  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

The  important  point  about  this  deal  is  that  the  President 
was  grossly  luifair  to  the  press,  and  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
Congress  as  well.  He  showed  in  this,  as  in  many  other  acts, 
that  he  has  little  respect  for  the  public  intelligence;  that  he 
has  either  a  dtcp  suspicion  or  a  great  contempt  for  demo- 
cratic methods;  and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  suirepti- 
tiously  those  things  which  he  believes  the  American  people 
do  not  want  done,  and  which  he  believes  the  Congress  would 
net  agree  to  do. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  warning  that  was  voiced 
years  ago  by  James  Biyce.  who  was  a  great  British  student 
of  American  Government,  when  he  said: 

If  a  nation  desires  perfect  stability,  it  must  put  up  with  a  cer- 
tain Blownets  and  cumbrousne',s:  it  must  face  the  possibility  of  a 
want  of  action  where  action  Is  called  for.  If.  on  the  other  hand.  It 
seeks  to  obtain  executive  speed  and  vigor  by  a  complete  concen- 
tiaticn  of  power.  U  must  run  the  risk  that  that  power  will  be 
abused  and  irrevocable  st<  ps  taken  too  hastily. 

The  press  reported  that  President  Roosevelt  referred  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  relatives,  Robert  Livingston, 
was  one  of  the  two  commissioners  who  carried  through  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  for  President  Jefferson.  There  was  an- 
other Livingston.  Edward  Livingston,  also  a  great  man.  who 
.«-a:d  something  that  applies  with  peculiar,  force  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  this  time.     It  was  this: 

The  gloss  cf  zeal  for  the  public  service  Is  always  spread  over  acta 
cf  oppression,  and  the  people  are  sometimes  made  to  consider  that 
zeal  as  a  brilliant  exertion  of  energy  In  their  favor,  which,  when 
viewed  In  Its  true  light,  would  be  found  a  fatal  blow  to  their  rights. 
Ir.  no  government  is  this  effect  so  easily  produced  ns  In  a  free 
republic;  party  s^piiit.  Inseparable  from  Its  existence,  aids  the  illu- 
sion, and  a  pcpular  leader  Is  allowed  in  many  Instances  Impunity— 
and  sometimes  is  rewarded  with  applause — for  acts  which  would 
make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his  thrcne. 

The  American  people  had  better  put  an  end  to  this  growing 
dictatorship  next  November,  if  they  wish  to  protect  our  con- 
stitutional Republic  and  to  keep  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  force. 


The  Swiss  System  of  Universal  Service  Is  True 

Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  Thursday,  September  5.  is  such 
a  splendid  exposition  of  the  Swiss  system  of  universal  serv- 
ice in  a  republic  so  similar  to  ours  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
study  of  all  Americans,  and  especially  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 


This  system  is  really  democratic,  is  popular  with  the  Swiss 
people,  and  is  effective. 

IFiom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  September   6.   19-i0| 

IN     THE     NrWS THE     SWISS     SYSTEM     OF     XTKI\T31SAI.     SERVICE     IS     TRUE 

DEMOCRACY 

Citizens,  let  us  make  one  last  appeal  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  continue  this  country  as  a  democracy  and  not  transform 
It  Into  a  militaristic  state. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  adept  the  defensive 
system  cf  Switzerland  a  true  and  enduring  Republic,  in.stead  of  the 
s-ystems  of  the  totalitarian  pcwers. 

Let  us  try  to  sectire  for  the  defence  and  perpetuation  of  our 
American  liberties  a  citizen  soldiery,  Instead  of  a  great  standing 
army 

The  present  Burkc-Wad^worth  bill  before  Congress  provides  for 
continuous  ser\'ice  in  the  Army  of  not  less  than  1.000.000  men. 

It  proposes  to  take  a  million  young  Americans  from  productive 
and  acceptable  employment  and  by  compulsion  to  make  profes- 
sional soldiers  of  them  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years 

The  number  of  men  under  arms  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Executive  may  at  aiiy  time  be  Increased,  however,  by  subsequent 
mf^astires.  when  the  principle  of  a  great  standing  army  is  estab- 
lished. 

Tlie  force  necessary  to  compel  acquiescence  with  such  a  demand, 
or  any  other  demand  of  an  autocratic  government,  is  fully  provided, 
once  a  great  standing  army  under  the  control  of  the  government 
Is  created 

Democracy  is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  form  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  wc  have  seen  democ- 
racies disappear  and  tyrannies  take  their  places. 

All  that  we  can  sny  of  democracy  Is  that  it  Is  the  noblest  form  of 
government,  the  happiest  form  of  government,  the. freest  form  of 
government. 

But  to  preserve  democracy  a  people  mtost  deserve  democracy. 
They  themselves  must  be  nobie  and  worthy  of  the  liberties  they 
enjoy. 

They  must  appreciate  their  happiness,  rejoice  In  their  freedom, 
and  realize  that  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance 

They  must  certainly  have  the  simple  Intelligence  and  the  common 
knowledge  to  know  "that  militarism  is  the  most  usual  means  of 
corrupting  and  destroying  democracy,  and  that  universal  citizen 
service  In  defense  of  a  free  country  by  a  free  people.  Is  the  surest 
and  safest  way  of  preserving  democracy. 

What  system,  then,  of  citizen  soldiers,  of  giving  protective  military 

service  while  remaining  free  and  unenslaved  citizens,  is  the  best  and 

most  effective  means  of  both  defending  and  preserving  the  Republic? 

What  .'■ystem   has   been  In   operation  In  a  free  republic  for  the 

It-ngest  period  of  time,  and  with  the  greatest  measure  of  success? 

What  system  now  operates  with  the  highest  success  In  a  republic 
mast  nearly  like  our  own  free  land? 

What  system  has  been  amply  proven  to  protect  a  free  people  In 
their  r.'phts  and  liberties,  and  Is  so  popular  with  the  pecple  that 
enrollment  In  it  Is  sought  as  an  honor  and  benefit  as  well  as  a  civil 
duty? 

There  Is  only  one  answer — the  Swiss  syBtcm  of  iinlversal  popular 
military  service. 
What  is  it? 

First,  we  must  remember  that  Switzerland  Is  a  republic  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  our  own.  that  It  has  a  free  government  like  our  own. 
and  that  it  Is  divided  Into  Cantons  or  States,  each  with  a  measure  of 
self-povernment  like  our  own. 

Second,  we  should  remember  that  Switzerland  Is  Inhabited  by 
a  virile  people  like  otir  own  who  cherish  freedom  and  who  have 
fought  for  It,  secured  it,  and  preserved  it. 

Third,  that  Switzerland  in  the  midst  of  the  clash  of  arms  which 
continually  surrounds  It  on  every  side  has  so  remained  free — and 
neutral — that  Its  national  emblem,  the  Red  Cross,  has  become 
the  insignia  of  peace  and  neutrality  and  freedom  throughout  tlie 
world 

The  complete  analogy  between  the  Swiss  people  and  nation  and 
Government  and  our  own  having  been  established,  the  appropriate 
application  to  us  of  the  military  system  they  have  found  most  de- 
sirable to  defend  such  a  people,  nation,  and  government,  becomes 
apparent 

In  the  Swiss  system  every  citizen  is  a  potential  soldier;  but  no 
soldier  ever  ceases  to  be  a  free  and  productive  citizen,  residing  in 
his  own   home  and  pur'Uing  his  chosen  occupation 

A  limited  but  adequate  military  training  Is  merely  a  part  of  his 
life  and  his  dutv — his  pursuit  and  his  pleasure 

At  the  age  of  14,  a  reasonable  physical  and  military  training 
begins  in  the  schools 

At  the  age  of  20  to  21.  3  months  of  active  military  training  and 
practice  is  given  the  youth  as  an  Introduction  to  his  duties  of 
citizenship 

After  that  the  field  military  training  is  confined  to  1  month  or 
each  year— or  even  less — and  all  in  addition  that  Is  demanded  of 
soldierly  duty  frcm  the  citizen  is  that  he  take  his  equipm'^nt  home 
with  him  and  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  the  field  practice  of 
the  coming  year 

Th"  physical  training  for  boys  Is  provided  by  the  Cantons  (or 
States)  under  the  supervision  cf  the  Federal  Government 

Tlie  military  tralnir.g  of  adults  is  carried  out  entirely  by  the  mili- 
tary d-^partment  of  the  J'ederal  Govermnent 

Ofllreis  are  trained  In  cadet  schools,  as  in  our  United  States. 
Service  is  compulsory,  but  desired  and  sovight  for. 
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Moreover,  tt  \s  not  accepted  unle««  the  candidate  for  the  military 
honor  is  qualined  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  as  determined 
alter  authoritative  examination 

These  who  are  unable  to  pa.ss  the  examination  are  rejected,  and 
rejection  Is  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  misfortune 

A  candidate  may  be  reexamined  In  subsequent  years 

If  unable  to  pass  examinaticns,  he  pays  a  special  tax  In  Ueu  of 
military  service. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  depends  upon  the  citizen's  Income  and 
property 

All  successful  candidates  are  assigned  to  the  branches  of  military 
service  for  which  they  are  best  suited,  as  determined  by  the  occupa- 
tions, professions,  or  busintsses  which  they  habitually  pursue. 

So  that  for  the  1  month  or  le.ss  that  a  citizen  performs  his  military 
practice  in  the  field  he  still  adheres  to  the  general  line  of  occupa- 
tion which  he  follows  during  the  11  months  of  his  regular  business. 

There  Is  no  more  a  policy  of  depriving  a  citizen  of  his  habitual 
and  sxistaining  cccupaticn  in  the  Swiss  sy.stem  than  there  is  of  de- 
priving him  of  his  home  and  his  family  life  or  of  transforming  him 
from  a  creative,  free  man  Into  a  military  robot. 

Indeed  the  period  of  14  to  30  days  yearly  military  practice  Is 
regarded  as  a  pleasurable  and  beneficial  outing,  and  enjoyed  not  only 
as  a  patriotic  obligation  gratefully  performed  but  as  an  agreeable 
vacation 

Nevertheless,  the  citizens  while  performing  their  military  duties 
receive  pay.  and  furthermore  their  families  are  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  any  inconvenience  is  suffered  through  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  fam'ly  on  his  military  outing 

The  Swiss  system  of  universal  military  service  preserves  the 
family  life  of  the  citizen,  preserves  the  occupational  productivity 
of  the  citizen,  pre.'crves  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and 
maintains  the  Republic  in  the  full  military  strength  and  in  the  tirm 
ftff.^ctlon  of  Its  people 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  adopt  such  a  prcvenly  ^uc- 
cesslul    and   effective   system    instead   of    a   system   so   dangerous  to 
democracy  as  forced  ccnscripticn  in  a  great  standing  army? 
•  •••••• 

Why  should  we  experiment  in  doubt  and  dnnger  when  we  can 
adopt  a  proven  program  with  certainty  and  security? 

Why  should  we  become  the  military  autocracy  we  are  presum- 
ably organizing  to  oppose? 

Why  should  we  adopt  any  autocratic  system  when  there  Is  a 
democratic  cne  ready  to  use  at  our  hand? 

A  popular  system,  a  democratic  system,  and  a  more  effective 
eysfem-more  effective  because  under  the  system  of  Switzerland  we 
could  have  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  population  an  army  of 
10.000.000  free  men  to  save  the  Republic  instead  of  a  bureaucratic 
standing  army  of  a  million  men  to  menace  it. 

Let  us  have  an  effective  army  adequate  for  our  defense,  but  let 
us  remain  Amtricans  and  continue  to  be  free. 


The  Measure  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OK   W.ASHINUTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIZPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6,  1940 


ARTICLE   COMPILED   BY    JOE   SMITH.    OF    SEATTLE.    WASH. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Joe  Smith,  cf  Seattle,  Wash. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  President.  Wendell  L  Willkie 
was  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Si  Southern  Corpwratlon 
of  Delaware.  The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  is  a  holding  com- 
pany for  the  securities  of  public-service  corporations  It  owns  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  securities  of  corporations  serving  2  760 
communities  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  radio  debate  with  Wlllltie  en  January  6.  1938.  Robert  H. 
Jacltson.  now  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  said: 

•Mr  Willkie  Is  a  good  operator — especially  with  the  T  V  A 
alongside  of  him  to  strengthen  his  resolve  to  be  good.  But  Mr. 
WiUlcie  represents  control  of  utility  companies  in  six  States. 
through  one  great  holding  company.  It  is  the  democratic  instinct 
of  cur  people  that  arises  in  the  holding-company  law  People 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  Mr.  Willkie  cculd  control  only  two 
or  three  States" 

During  the  Hoc*ver  administration  one  of  these  Willkie  com- 
panies made  a  contract  under  which  It  purchased  the  power  from 
the  Government's  Muscle  Shoals  power  plant  for  less  than  2  mills 
a  kllowatt-hour.  This  current  vas  resold  to  residence  consumers 
In  Sight  of  the  dam  for  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  corporation  was  selling  for  $100  electric  current 
It  purchased  from  the  Government  for  $1  56.  (Testimony  before 
the  congressional  ccmmlttee  to  investigate  the  T.  V.  A.,  p.  5455.) 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  was  enacted  during  the 
early  days  of  Roosevelt's  first  administration.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  development  of  the  power,  navigation,  flood 
control,  forest  and  agricultural  resources,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  human  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Quoting  now:  "Norns  Dam  was  completed  by  the  T.  V.  A.  on 
August  3.  1936.  Commonwealth  &•  Southern  was  still  the  only 
purchaser  of  the  bulk  of  the  Authorities'  power  •  •  •  Mr. 
WUlkie  demanded  immunity  from  competition  in  territories  where 
he  was  to  operate  •  •  •  The  Authority  suggested  a  plan  for  a 
southwestern  power  pool  offering  a  uniform  pool  getaway  rate  to 
aU  distributing  systems,  public  and  private.  •  •  *  A  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  White  House  September  30.  1936.  resulting  in 
an  agreement  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  power  pool."  (T.  V.  A. 
Committee's  report,  p   204  ) 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending  a  group  of  Willkie's  utility 
companies  went  Into  court,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  Act.  and  secured  an  injunction  forbidding  the  "T.  V.  A. 
from  negotiating  any  other  power  contracts,  or  even  from  carrying 
out  the  contract  it  had  with  the  Willkie  interests. 

Which  recalls  one  of  the  famous  remarks  of  the  Abe  Potash  in 
the  Potash  and  Perlmutter  stories: 

"For  what  good  Morris,  is  a  lawyer  who  cannot  tell  you  how  to 
break  a  contract  which  he  wrote  himself. " 

Thereupon  President  Roosevelt,  on  January  25.  1937.  advised  the 
Commission  to  discontinue  negotiations  for  new  agreements  with 
interests  which  had  asked  the  courts  to  forbid  them  carrying  out 
of  their  old  ones.     President  Roosevelt  said: 

"The  securing  of  an  injunction  of  this  broad  character,  under 
the  circumstances,  precludes  a  Joint  power  facility  arrangement  and 
makes  it  advisable  to  discontinue  these  conferences."  (T.  V.  A. 
Committee's  report,  p    204  ) 

"All  told  the  constitutionality  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  has  been  raised 
In  37  actions  between  1933  and  June  1.  1938.  In  38  of  these  actions 
injunctions  were  sought,  effecting  the  activities  of  the  board.  In 
all  of  these  sui'j  appealed  to  higher  courts  the  injunctions  were 
dissolved  and  the  validity  of  the  act  upheld,  or  the  case  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Authority  on  other  grounds."  (T.  V.  A.  Committee's 
report,  pp    7  and  8  i 

Up  to  June  30.  1938,  the  T.  V  A.  had  expended  $518,159  in  de- 
fending these  actions  It  was  estimated  in  evidence  taken  bv  the 
committee  that  it  cost  the  corporation  and  other  plaintiffs.  $600,000 
of  their  own.  their  stcckholders'.  and  their  customers'  money  to 
prosecute  these  suits  (T.  V   A    report,  p    9). 

It  was  estimated  In  evidence  given  to  the  committee  that  these 
suits  caused  the  T.  V.  A.  losses,  on  power  contracts  suspended,  a 
total  cf  $5,325,644.  losses  to  its  municipal  and  cooperative  cus- 
tomers on  the  resale  of  power  they  were  not  able  to  purchase,  a 
total  of  $7.702000  (T.  V.  A.  committee's  report,  pp.  65  66) 
•  In  all  cf  this  litigation  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  the  president  cf  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  was  the  moving  spirit.  He  and  his 
associates  waged  war  all  along  the  line,  in  the  courts,  in  friendly 
newspapers,  in  magazine  articles,  over  the  radio,  and  in  politics 

"The  committee  finds  that  the  private  power  companies  have 
made  efforts  to  effect  the  decisions  of  municipalities  and  farm 
organisations  with  respect  to  the  purchase  cf  electric  power  from 
the  Authority  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  use  of  misleading 
propaganda,  the  construction  of  =plte  lines,  and  the  instirution  of 
a  multiplicity  of  vexatious  legislation"  (T.  V.  A.  committees  report, 
p.  8). 

The  most  disrtiptive  of  these  suits  was  that  of  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Pcwer  Co.  (a  Willkie  corporation)  and  others.  From  the 
number  of  plantiffj  Joined  in  this  suit  it  came  to  be  known  as 
the  18  Power  Companies  Case.  It  raised  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  T.  V.  A  Act.  and  under  It  the  trial  court  enjoined 
th?  T.  V  A.  from  carrying  out  its  contracts  or  making  new  ones. 
The  derision  of  the  trial  court  was  reversed  by  the  di.strict  court 
of  apoeals  but  from  that  Judgment  the  power  companies  took 
appr'al  to  the  Si^preme  Court  of  the  United  States  (T.  V.  A.  com- 
mittee's report,  p.  205). 

It  was  while  this  case  was  wendinp  its  way  through  the  courts 
and  the  whole  T  V  A.  pro^'ram  was  tied  up  th.it  Wilikie  and  his 
fellow  corporation  representatives  discharged  their  heaviest  propa- 
ganda and  political  artillery.  There  came  a  rift  between  members 
cf  the  T  V  A.  commission.  One  of  them  made  charges  against  the 
others,  but  first  declined  to  .substantiate  them  and  then  withdrew 
them.  He  was  removed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  replaced  by 
another  appointee.  And  Ccntrrcss  ordered  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  T.  V.  A  and  all  the  charges  agaln.st  It. 

This  Investigation  was  ordered  in  1938  It  took  600.000  words 
of  testimony,  and  made  a  report  in  April  1939  fully  exonerating 
T.  V.  A.  of  all  the  charges  made  aqainst  it. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Senator  Vic  Dcnahet.  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Republican  Members  were  Senator  D.wis,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Con;;re^.'■:men  Je.nici.vs  of  Ohio  and  Wolvehton  of  New 
Jcr.-ey  The  committee  employed  Francis  Blddle,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  its  counsel  to  ccnauct  the  investigation  and  hearings. 

The  report  of  th*s  committee,  and  the  testimony  taken  by  it.  is 
available  at  the  Seattle  Public  Library  for  anyone  wishing  to 
consult  it.  It  is  chiefiy  from  this  record  that  I  have  compiled  this 
information. 

The  committee  soon  discovered,  if  Its  members  did  no:  already 
know,  that  the  moving  spirit  in  this  campaisn  against  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  the  Government's  whole  public  power  program  was  Wendell 
L.  Willkie.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  report  and  the  testimony 
without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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"The  committee  finds,  that  the  activities  of  the  private  power 
companies  In  attempting  to  prevent  the  board  from  executing  the 
provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  the  public  in- 
terests have  been  Injured  by  the  retarding  of  the  Authority's 
power  program,  the  loss  of  large  amounts  of  revenue  to  the  Author- 
ity, the  loss  of  savings  to  consumers,  the  expcndittires  of  public 
money  to  defend  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of  suits,  and  the 
economic  waste  of  spite  lines."  (Report  of  the  T.  V.  A.  committee, 
p.  8  ) 

There  is  a  harsh  word  In  the  lawbooks  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  Invented  to  describe  one  of  the.se  offenses.  It  is  the 
woid  "barratry."  Barratry  is  de&ned  by  Webster  as  "the  persistent 
incitement  of  litigation."  It  is  a  charge  sometimes  made  against 
ambulance-chasing  lawyers.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  It 
made  against  attorneys  for  great  corporations. 

Mr.  Willkie  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  and 
his  sworn  testimony  of  some  50.000  words  may  be  found  in  part 
10   of   the   hearings. 

Mr.  Willkie  In  his  opening  statement  proclaimed  his  opposition 
to  the  Government's  public  power  program,  and  his  opinion  that 
that  program  is  unconstitutional.     He  said: 

"Of  course.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  T.  V.  A.  should  go 
out  of  the  |x>wer  business  and  confine  itself  to  its  functions  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  soil  conservation.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  the  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  violate  the  Con- 
stitution by  putting  the  Federal  Government  in  a  business  it  Is 
net  authorized  to  engage  in,  thus  destroying  the  property  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  my  view  that  the  soundest  solution,  both  for  the 
Government  and  the  utilities,  wotild  be  for  the  T.  V.  A.  to  disp>c5e 
of  power  generated  by  it  to  the  utilities  at  the  switchboard.  The 
utilities  could  then  distribute  it  under  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tion." (Testimony  before  the  T.  V.  A.  committees,  pp.  4226  and 
4227.) 

Tliis  statement  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  Washington. 
If  we  had  a  President  who  "has  always  been  convinced  that  the 
activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  violate  the  Constitution,  "  we  would  have 
every  reason  to  fear  the  abandonment  of  the  Government's  power 
program  at  Bonneville  and  Coulee.  What  this  would  mean  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  customers  in  Washington  is  shown  on  page 
5478  cf  the  testimony.  It  is  there  shown  in  tables  compiled  from 
reports  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  The  figures  are  for  1936. 
In  that  year  there  were  in  Washington  454.936  customers  for  elec- 
tric current  who  paid  $30  735.476  for  the  current  purcha.sed  by 
them.  If  this  current  had  been  distributed  at  the  yardstick  rates 
announced  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  correspond  roughly  to  the  yard- 
stick rates  of  the  Bonneville  and  Coulee,  the  savings  to  customers 
in  this  State  would  have  been  $12615.661. 

This  yardstick  rate  for  retail  distribution  by  the  utilities,  however, 
does  not  please  Mr  Willkie.  His  view  is  expressed  in  these  words 
Ln  the  testimony,  page  4279: 

"Question  by  Mr  Biddlx.  You  make  the  suggestion  that  yoiu"  com- 
pany buy  the  power  at  the  |T.  V.  A.]  switchboard? 

"Mr.  WiLLKir.  Yes. 

"Mr  BiDDLK  Under  the  present  law  the  provision  now  Is  that  the 
resale  of  this  power  must  be  made  by  the  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  tho.se  municipalities? 

"Mr.  WuoJtiE.  And  to  which  I  do  not  agree  under  the  law." 

Mr  Willkie  declared  in  his  original  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee that  his  motive  In  opposing  the  T.  V.  A.  was  a  selflth  one. 
On  page  4226  of  the  hearings  he  says: 

"It  IS  obvious  that  I  have  a  selfish  interest  In  eliminating  this 
Government  competition  because  it  would  remove  the  'stop'  sign 
from  our  tu-ine-is  and  permit  It  to  expand  our  operations  and 
prepare  to  mt>et  the  demands  of  the  future." 

This  statement  was  volunteered  by  the  witness,  not  then  under 
crois-examlnatlon.  and  apparently  prepared  in  advance  While  It 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  the  witness  was  trying  to  say, 
the  writer  subnUts  that  the  sentence  will  not  stand  grammatical 
analysis. 

Ecfcre  the  committee  Mr.  WlUkie  was  an  evasive  witness.  This 
appears  in  many  places.    I  cite  but  one  example. 

On  pa^e  5455  of  the  testimony  Congressman  Thomason  tried  to 
get  him  to  tell  the  committee  "about  the  rpFale  rates  cliargcd  by 
his  company  for  Muscle  Shoals  current.    He  ask^d: 

"Mr.  Thomason  You  operated  under  that  contract  for  more  than 
5  years  and  you  boucht  the  Juice  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  gate  for  less 
than  2  mill.s.  and  .<:o!d  it  right  at  the  dam  for  10  cents? 

"Mr    Willkie.  That  is  not  correct,  sir,  and  In  addition 

"Mr   Thoma-on    What  did  you  sell  it  for? 

"Mr.  WiLLKir  You  take  the  average  rate  for  dcme.'^tic  energy  in 
the  city  of  Sluffleld  and  in  my  Judgment  it  was  never  10  cents, 
but  let  me  tell  you  something  elue 

"Mr.  Thomakon.  How  much  was  It? 

"Mr.  WnoJciK  That  is  Just  a  question.  Mr.  Thomason,  that  doesn't 
have  any  soundness  to  it  on  your  part  but 

"Mr    Thomason    I  Just  wanted  to  get  the  facts  " 

Then  after  about  a  page  of  argument  between  them,  and  other 
menrtiers  of  the  committee  occurs  this: 

"Mr  TiioMASO.N.  The  power  you  bought  for  less  than  2  mills  at 
Muscle  Shoals  before  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  went  into  effect,  for  what 
price  did  you  sell  It  at  Florence  and  Sheffield? 

"Kf.  Wilikie  We  sold  It  at  Florence  and  Sheffield  at  Just  the 
same  price  we  fold  It  for  all  over  the  State  of  .\labnma." 

In  his  argcr  over  the  T.  V.  A.  pcwer  program  Mr.  Willkie  re- 
peatedly   denounced    the    Federal    Government.     Members    of    the 


committee  usually  took  him  to  task  for  this  and  he  sometime* 
modified  his  charges  to  say  that  he  meant  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Go\ernment.  As  for  instance  on  page  4270  of  the  testi- 
mony : 

"Question  by  OongTessman  Bardftn.  I  notice  that  you  pet  just 
a  little  more  Indignant  when  you  get  on  this  subject  of  the  trade 
(referring  to  the  efforts  of  the  T  V.  A.  to  purchase  the  corporation's 
electric  properties)  than  you  do  at  any  other  time. 

"Mr.  Willkie.  If  you  were  in  my  position ^ 

"Mr   Barden.  Your  voltage  goes  up  a  little  higher. 

"Mr.  Willkie.  If  you  were  in  my  position  and  for  5  long  years 
had  the  Federal  Government  do  this  to  you  every  day.  had 

"Mr.  Bahden  WeM.  Just  a  moment.  Let's  amend  that  now  to 
this  extent  You  don't  want  to  sit  down  here  and  abuse  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

"Mr    Willkie.  I  will  say  the  agencies  then." 

In  Its  report  the  congressional  committee  finds  that  Mr.  Willtie 
Is  a  boodler.  The  committee  does  not  use  that  harsh  term.  W'^b- 
ster's  dictionary  defines  boodle  as  "money  paid  or  taken  for  votes 
or  political  influences,  bribe  money,  gruft."  It  gives  the  word 
"boodler."  but  does  not  define  it  I  submit  that  if  boodle  is  money 
paid  or  taken  for  votes  or  political  Influence,  then  boodler  is  one 
who  pays  or  takes  money  for  votes  or  political  Influence. 

The  committee   In  its  report,  on  pages  198  and  199  says: 

"In  January  1935  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  passed  a  stat- 
ute authorizing  Chattanooga  to  construct  a  municipal  distribution 
plant,  providlncr  the  voters  should  approve  of  the  project  In  a 
referendum  The  referendum  was  held  on  March  12,  1935,  and  by 
a  vote  of  about  19  000  to  8.000  a  bond  Issue  to  finance  the  proposed 
municipal   system    was   authorized. 

"Prior  to  the  referendum  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  and 
its  operating  company,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  carried  on 
an  active  though  unsuccessful  campaign  to  defeat  the  bond  Issue. 
A  so-called  Citizens  and  Tfixpayers  A.ssoclation  was  formed.  The 
total  funds  used  by  the  association  against  tlie  bond  issue 
amounted  to  $22,265  45.  Of  this  sum  $20,000  was  contributed  by 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern." 

Further  light  on  this  transaction  Is  thrown  in  the  testimony  of 
Paul  S  Mathis.  an  employee  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co., 
and  treasurer  of  the  citizens  and  Taxpayers  Association.  On  page 
2667  and  succeeding  pages  of  the  evidence.  Mathis  testified  that 
prior  to  the  bond  election  Commonwealth  &  Southern  had  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  the  campaign.  After  the  election  the  associa- 
tion found  Itself  in  the  hole  $1085689.  Apparently  confident  of 
Willkie's  Interest  Mathis  wrote  Willkie  for  the  money.  This  letter 
is  given  in  the  testimony.    From  it  I  quote: 

"I  am  askinn  your  company,  as  a  large  stockholder  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Electric  Power  Co  .  for  some  further  financial  a-ssistance. 

"We  are  all  very  sorry  that  our  campaign  was  unsuccessful.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  the  fight  has  Just  begun." 

Apparently  Willkie  felt  the  same  way.  Here  Is  how  It  appears  In 
the  testimony: 

"Que.^tion  by  Mr   Biddle.  Did  Mr.  Willkie  come  through? 

"Mr    Mathis.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Biddle.  How  much  did  he  send  you? 

"Mr.  M.ATHis.  flOOOO  " 

Again  on  page  2688  of  the  testimony  occurs  this  passage: 

"Question  by  Senator  Schwartz.  Do  you  understand  that  they 
have  a  statute  in  Tennessee  that  makes  it  an  offense  for  a  Tennessee 
corpora* ion  to  contribute  funds  to  control  or  effect  an  election? 

"Mr.  Mathis.  Yes.  sir." 

But  Mr.  Willkie  and  Commonwealth  &  Southern  were  immune 
from  pro.secution  under  the  Tennessee  law.  Willkie's  address  was 
20  Pine  Street.  New  York  City,  and  his  crime,  if  any,  was  committed 
there.  And  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  is  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration. 

But  there  is  a  Federal  law  which  those  dealing  with  the  matter 
have  apparently  overlooked.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act,  section  20  (C),  occurs  this  provision: 

"Any  person  who  •  •  •  ghail  enter  into  any  conspiracy, 
collusion,  or  agreement,  express  or  IncipUed,  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  Corporation  or  wrcnEjfully  and  unlawfully  to  defeat  its  pur- 
poses, i;hall.  on  convicLion  thereof,  be  fljied  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  botli." 

After  his  long  years  of  fighting  the  T.  V.  A.,  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  Willkie  finally  sold  to  it  the  distributing  plant  of  the 
Tenntssee  Elccuric  Power  Co.  At  one  stage  of  the  negotiations 
the  parties  agreed  upon  the  cmploym.ent  of  expert  accountants  to 
ascertain  the  co.-^t  price  and  depreciated  value  of  those  properties. 
These  accountants  reported  a  cost  price  of  about  $81.000  000.  depre- 
ciation about  $24,000,000,  and  present  depreciated  value  of  $57.- 
000  000  (T.  V.  A    report,  p.  206). 

The  T  V  A.  offered  WlUkle  $67,000,000,  or  $10,000,000  more  than 
the  accountants'  estimate  of  Its  value.  Willkie  held  out  until 
finally  agreement  wns  reached  on  a  purchase  price  of  $76X00.000. 

At  this  price  there  was  more  than  $12,000,000  loot  for  the  com- 
panies, as  Indicated  by  the  behavior  of  the  stock  of  the  Co.mmon- 
wcalth  &  Southern  on  the  stock  market  when  the  deal  v,as  an- 
noTincert.  The  deal  was  announced  on  February  6.  1939.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  Post-Intelligenccr  said  in  Its  stock-market  report: 

"Over  the  week  end  the  T.  V.  A.  ended  its  long-drawn-out  dispute 
with  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  by  paying  close  to  176.000.000 
for  the  utlll'y  properties  in  Tennessee,  and  sent  a  wave  of  buying 
into  the  utility  and  electric  shares  at  the  opening.    Commonwealth 
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&  Southern  Dreferred  waa  th?  Individual  star,  soaring  T'g  at  one 
flrS^  a?d  clcSIng ^t  62.,,  Elsewhere  plus  and  mlnm  signs  were 
about  equally  divided  at  the  final  bell  ,        ^   .»^^v 

An  inci-eased  m..rkft  price  of  *7  a  share  for  the  preferred  ^tock 
ro.-an,  a^ut  •lOSOOCKxT  But  Commonwealth  &  Southern  owned 
rr^'hree-fourths  of  the  preferred  stoclc  otrr^eTenne^ceElc^Uic^ 
Addlnff  the  Increase  of  the  other  one-fourth  to  »10.500.000  maKes 
fh^-KainblL  estimate  of  the  amount  of  loot  for  the  corporations 
tn  thf  purchase  price  about  $13  800.000  v«    »    i*   .oIh    \n    it* 

The   committee   had   completed    Us   hearings,   but   It  said   In   its 

"^mmed^iitSy' before  this  report  was  filed  the  attention  of  the 
committee  was  called  to  rumors  of  speculation  on  the  stock  ex- 
cnanee  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  and  the 
TeuMBsee  Electric  Power  Co  during  the  negotiations  for  the  pi^- 
chu«  of  the  Tennessee  EHectric  Power  Co.s  electric  system  by  he 
Authority  No  facts  were  presented  to  the  committee  regard  ng 
these  rumors.  The  committee,  however,  call.s  this  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  for  any  action  Congress  may  wish  to  take. 

The  committee  had  completed  Its  work      Here  Is  a  comment  on    I 
the   speculation,   however,   by  Jay   Franklin,    taken   from   his   book 
The  FuTu:e  Is  Ours,  page  131: 

"Willkie  accepted;  then,  for  the  first  time  since  his  long  duel  with 
Lllienthal  |T  V  A.  Conmiii-sloner i  began,  he  outsmarted  him.self 
He  chortled,  he  gloated,  and  boasted  of  his  success,  which  was  only 
human,  and  Wall  Street,  pathologically,  boomed  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  the  only  man  who  could  out-fo«  Dave  Ullenthal  In  a 
business  deal.  .  ^.       ,._ 

•The  deal  boomeranged.  T.  V.  A.  went  to  Congress  for  authority 
to  complete  the  deal.  The  Senate  promptly  granted  the  request. 
The  House  however  •  •  •  delayed  action.  There  was  a  time 
when  It  seemed  the  T.  V  A.  would  be  compelled  to  complete  a  dupli- 
cate distributing  system.  This  brought  VVillki*  to  terms.  The 
original  authorization  was  pushed  through  Congress,  and  the  de^ 
renegotiated.  This  time  there  was  no  gloating  at  the  pay-off. 
It  had  been  too  narrow  a  squeak  all  around." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  trail — or  does  It?  Thus  far 
this  narrative  has  dealt  with  the  measure  of  Wendell  L  Willkie  as 
It  Is  i-hown  In  amgresslonal  reports.  But  there  Is  another  author- 
ity the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Through  all  these 
months  the  •'18  Power  Companies  Case"  which  had  tied  the  T  V  A. 
up  in  a  hard  knot,  had  been  wending  Us  weary  way  toward  that 
tribunal  The  original  trial  court  had  tied  up  T.  V  A  by  an 
Injunction.  The  district  court  of  appeals  had  reverred  this  de- 
cision The  power  companies  had  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  spoke  In  January  1939.  It  spoke,  not  through 
one  of  the  Roosevelt  appointees  to  the  court,  but  In  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Re^berts.  who  had  been  appointed  In  1930  by  the 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  ^  ^  .,     ™^ ,,,.. 

In  effect  the  Supreme  Court  In  this  decision  kicked  Mr.  Willkie 
and  his  whole  caboodle  of  fellow  corporation  conspirators  down 
stairs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  decision  at  length.  In  Its 
ftnal  paragraph  the  decision  says : 

■In  no  aspect  of  the  case  have  the  appellants  (the  power  com- 
panies) standing  to  maintain  the  suit  and  the  bill  was  properly 
dismissed  (by  the  circuit  court) .     (Sup.  Ct.  Repts.  305-7.  p.  366  . 

Here  at  long  last  is  the  full  measure  of  a  man  who  aspires  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  from  whose  Judgment,  under  our  Constitution. 

there  Is  no  appeal.  ,  _»,  ,     , 

And  this  is  what  Willkie.  since  he  became  a  candidate  (article  in 
Fortune  for  April  1940)  says  about  the  Supreme  Court: 

"In  former  days  the  people  could  protect  their  enterprises  by  re- 
sort to  the  courts.  Today  the  highest  court  of  the  land  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  that  purpose  " 

Some  of  our  conservative  friends  call  this  "seeking  to  undermine 
confidence  In  the  courts."     But  of  coiu-se  Willkie  wouldn't  do  that. 

The  facts  herein  cited  regarding  Mr  Willkie  were  well  known  in 
higher  political  circles  at  the  time  of  WiUkies  nomination  for 
President  Most  of  those  who  nominated  him  were  familiar  with 
them  He  Is  the  kind  of  a  President  they  want.  Thafs  the  reason 
they  nominated  him. 


Crrr  ot  Mr7iVT.\POLTS, 
Oftice  or  CrrT   Clxrk, 

September  4.  1940. 

Congressman  John  O.  AtrxAvroTK.. 

House  of  ntpresentatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.UI   Sir:   Attached    you   will    find    copy    of    action    of   the    City 
Council    of    the    City    of    Minneapolis.    Minn,    at    a    meeting    held 
August  30.   1940.  memorializing  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  pass  the 
Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill. 

very  truly   yours.  ^^^  ^   swanson,  City  Cleric. 

Resolution  by  Alderman  Rcbb  memorializing  the  Senate  to  refuse 
to  piiss  the  Wheclcr-Lea  transportation  bill 
Whereas  the  Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transportation  bill  nullifies 
and  repeals  the  purposes  for  which  subsections  19.  20.  and  21  of 
sect  ion  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (Panama  Canal  Act) 
were  enacted  into  law.  insofar  as  they  apply  to  water  earners  oper- 
ating en  waters  elsewhere  than  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives makes  It  possible  for  railroads  to  own.  lease,  and  operate 
water  carriers  wuh  which  they  may  now  or  in  the  future  compete 
upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the  inland  rivers,  and  the  coastal  waters  or 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Wheeler-Ua  bill  as  amended  emasculates  the  ex- 
isting law  and  destroys  the  protection  which  It  has  afforded  dur- 
ing the  past  26  years;  and 

Whereas  the  pa.ssage  of  this  amendment  will  result  In  nullifying 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  protecting  and 
making  effective  transportation  of  property  through  the  great 
Inland  waterways;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill 
13  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the  city  of  MinneapoUs:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It  ,       rr*.  ♦ 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  MinneapolJS.  That 
the  city  heartily  disapproves  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  re- 
Hpectfully  requests  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  concur  in  the  House 
recommendation  that  this  bUl  be  passed:  Be  It  further 

Resolivd.  That  the  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  be  and  Is 
hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  a  ccpy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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LETTER   FROM   RUTH    GOBEB 


Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Friday,  September  6.  1940 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  OP  CFTY  COUNCIL  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

BidXNN. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  former  students.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  letter,  and  one 
which  I  believe,  because  of  its  Lterary  merit,  appropriateness, 
and  timeliness  deserves  a  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered   to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  31.  1940. 

Josh    Lee. 

United  States  Senate.  Wa.'<hiTurtnn.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  leaving  for  Blackwell  and  another  year  as  teacher 
of  speech  in  the  high  school  there.  Also,  have  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Central  States  Speech 
Association  which  is  composed  of  the  13  Central  States  of  th? 
Nation.  Was  sent  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Speech  A.ssocla- 
tion  last  year  to  represent  our  group  at  Minneapolis  and  Invite  the 
association  to  meet  In  Oklahoma  City.  They  will  be  there  in  full 
force  In  April  1941.  Think  bringing  so  many  national  speech  au- 
thorities to  our  State  will  mean  much  to  speech  education  In 
Oklahoma. 

I  learned  much  about  speech  by  attending  every  session  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago.  Learned  a  few  new 
things  about  parliamentary  procedtire  in  the  Oklahoma  caucus 
there. 

Was  In  Canada  recently  and  felt  the  Impact  of  the  war  upon 
those  people.  That  Canada's  danger  la  our  danger  seemed  sud- 
denly real  to  me. 
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A  few  summers  ago.  with  a  group  of  five  friends,  went  into  Eng- 
land. Scotland.  Ire'.and.  Wales.  Bclgltmi.  HoMand.  Germany  (was 
a  guest  In  the  Alois  Lan^;e  home  during  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play).  AiLstrla,  Italy,  and 
France,   and  Switzerland 

One  day  a?  wc-  were  lea  vine  Nuremberg,  anothnr  American  tapped 
my  friend.  Mrs  R  L  Jones,  of  Brlstow,  on  the  shoulder  and  whis- 
pered in  a  tense  manner,  "Did  you  bear  that  Dolfuss  has  been 
murdered?  ' 

•No.      When?" 

•'Yesterday  sometime      Haven't  been  able  to  learn  more" 

All  day  Americans  tried  to  find  out  Just  what  had  happened.  The 
German  papers  told  very  little.  The  German  people  told  less, 
except  when  beyond  the  hearing  distance  of  another  German  We 
were  scheduled  to  return  to  Nuremberg.  That  night  in  the  hotel, 
the  five  of  us  tried  to  decide  Just  what  was  best  to  do.  There  was 
tenseness  In  the  air.  We  had  felt  It  several  days.  •  •  •  The 
next  morning  as  we  checKed  out  from  the  hotel  we  noticed  a  num- 
ber of  book.s  for  sale.  Among  them  was  Me  In  Kampf  by  Adolf  Hit- 
ler. A  member  of  the  party  remarked,  "Well.  now.  I  suppose  that 
this  man  whose  picture  we  see  every  time  we  turn  around  has  taken 
up  writing     Wonder  If  his  book  will  find  any  buyers  " 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1934.  Just  6  years  later  I  sit  In  the 
Senate  gallery  and  hear  It  said  over  and  over  again.  •'There  is  no 
danger  from  Hitler  He  can  never  cross  the  ocean  •  •  *.  "  and 
then  they  quote  fact-  and  figures.  One  man  bursts  forth  In 
praise  of  a  certain  presidential  candidate  who  says  something  about 
how  undem-'K'ratic  It  is  to  draft  men  in  peacetime  As  1  recall. 
In  no  dally  pa|jers  have  I  read  that  war  has  been  d«^clared  upon  any 
nation  by  Germany  On  the  desk  next  to  that  of  the  Senator  who 
Is  speaktne.  frcm  my  phco  in  the  gallery.  I  can  read  the  headlines 
in  the  evening  paper  which  say.  "Rumania  gives  In." 

A  ycung  man  t<Ils  me  there  is  no  need  for  a  draft.  There  Is  no 
danger        If  there  is  a  danger  we  will  volunteer  " 

"What  would  cause  you  to  think  that  there  was  a  real  danger  to 
our    Nation?  " 

"If  England  should   give  up — then  I'd  be  ready    to  be  drafted." 

"It  doesn't  take  long  to  train  an  army."     I  wonder. 

Here  Is  what  wf  siw  in  CcMcgne  6  years  ago. 

Hitler  youth  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  row  after  row.  every 
lad  in  step  with  every  other  lad.  singing,  holding  high  lighted 
torches,  little  lads  stumbling  along  but  holding  torches  pnudly. 
smiling  up  at  the  older  boys,  spires  of  that  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture. Cologne  Cathedral,  luminous  as  a  giant  taper  aealnst  the 
blackness  of  the  night  sky;  a  little  oM  German  woman  finding  us, 
five  Americans,  somewhat  uneasily  looking  on  at  the  parade  We 
were  far  back  In  the  crowd  the  voice  of  the  little  woman  saying. 
"Come  on  up  in  fmnt  where  you  can  see."  We  hesitated:  we  re- 
membered the  "purg"  of  hlofid"  which  had  happened  in  Germany 
Just  a  few  days  earlier.  The  volct>  of  the  little  woman  reassured  us 
with  friendly,  confident  tones.  "Come  on.  I  wont  let  anything 
happen   to   you  ' 

Memories  of  other  marching  youth,  youth  of  other  years  who 
marched  no  more.  P"emed  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  little  old  lady. 
These  t)oys  were  marching  toward  something,  they  were  symboliz- 
ing something  to  the  older  Germans  who  stood  along  the  crowded 
street . 

"See.  Jtist  a  few  more  years  and  theyl!  be  soldiers.  Yes;  Just  & 
few  more  vears  and  they'll  be  soldiers!"  said  the  old  German  woman 
with  a  look  cf  exultation  on  her  face. 

A  middle-aged  German,  away  from  the  hearing  of  others,  told 
us  one  day.  "The  German  youth  had  an  Inferiority  complex  because 
their  parents  had  lost  the  World  War.  It  was  unsafe  for  a  man 
to  be  on  the  streets  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  there  were  so  many 
rival  parties  trying  to  gain  control  of  the  government  Nn  one 
was  strong  enourh  to  have  the  respect  cf  a  majority  Street  fights 
were  common  Now  all  that  is  changed.  Hitler  came  along.  H«» 
put  the  young  boys  In  uniform;  he  gave  them  songs  to  sing  They 
became  a  part  of  something — they  belonged  Now  everything  has 
changed.     We  have  one  party — one  leader" 

The  youth  of  Germany  as  they  were  symbollBed  In  the  Hitler 
youth  who  marched  along,  holding  high  lighted  torche?  that  night, 
are  now  the  men  who  scaring  above  the  European  countries,  are 
dropping  flnmin'T  death   from   the  sky. 

For  12  years,  as  a  teacher  in  high  school  and  Junior  college  and 
Hl-Y  sunrimer  camps.  I've  had  a  special  Interest  In  the  youth  of 
Oklahoma  and  consequently  all  youth.  I  am  for  peace  If  possible, 
but  I  still  believe  In  the  philosophy  my  father  used  when  ho  said 
to  my  three  brothers.  "Never  pick  a  fight  Get  out  of  It  If  pos- 
sible but  If  you  see  that  there  Is  no  honorable  way  to  escape  be 
certain  that  you  are  well  prepared  and  then  get  In  the  first  lick." 

And  that  leads  up  to  the  idea  of  t>elng  well  prepared 

Beileau  Wood,  at  a  distance,  was  a  beautiful  forest  of  fresh,  green 
trees 

"That  dr^esn't  look  like  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  I  thought 
there  wculd  be  only  ugly  s'umps  cf  trees  left  standing." 

That  was  snld  as  we  neared  the  woods.  Once  within  those  woods 
the  scars  of  battle  were  glaring  For  18  years  younger  trees  had 
been  growing  to  conceal  the  destruction  left  by  the  war.  Pieces 
of  barbed  wire;  the  nistlne  bits  of  old  guns,  now  nearly  covered  by 
drifted  sand;  bu'-hes  filled  with  wine-red  berries;  the  ghostly 
trunks  of  trees  long  dead,  but  which,  like  the  soldiers  who  refused 
to  He  down  In  their  graves,  they.  too.  stood  as  grim  reminders  of 


the  death  left  In  the  path  of  exploding  shrapnel.  The  pent-up 
emotions  of  International  hatreds  are  symbolized  in  the  many  balls 
which  fill  a  shrapnel — and  are  set  off  by  the  bursting  charge  of  war. 
Just  as  a  new  generation  of  youth  filled  the  homes  and  tlie 
streets  of  the  various  war-lorn  European  nations,  so  a  new  growth 
of  trees  had  served  as  camouflage  among  the  tree  stumps. 

In  the  nearby  museum  of  relics  of  the  battlefield  the  guide 
pointed  to  a  niachine  gun  and  spoke  of  the  sliells  which  were 
linked  together  at  regular  fractions  of  a  foot  and  which  when 
passed  before   the  trigger  rhythmically  belched  forth  death. 

"See  that  steel  Unking  holding  the  bullets  together?  When  the 
war  first  began — you  are  an  American,  aren't  you?"  asked  the 
French  guide.  "Well.  then,  you  have  a  right  to  kuow  the  truth — 
those  buUets  were  not  linked  with  steel  *  •  •  It  was  costly. 
They  were  linked  with  a  fiber;  threads  would  cause  backfire.  Dozens 
of  gunners  lost  their  lives  because  of  that  imperfection  in  the  link- 
ing of  the  shells;  but  the  manufacturers  made  many  dollars  by 
risking  human  blood.  Finally,  when  the  United  States  Joined  the 
Allies,  the  quality  of  ammunition  was  slightly  improved.  But  we 
often  captured  guns  made  in  Great  Britain." 

Shrapnel  wounds  In  trunks  of  trees,  deeper  wounds  In  the  souls 
of  men.     •      •      •     That  was  my  Impression  of  BclUau  Wood. 

The  Russell-Overton  amendment  to  the  couscr.ptlon  bill  will  do 
much  to  save  human  life. 

Let  us  not  become  as  Austria  and  the  other  European  nations 
who  were  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

In  Austria,  on  the  streets.  In  the  cathedrals,  at  the  opera,  among 
those  drinking  beer,  one  was  strangely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  present  young  men  and  there  were  eldirly  men;  but 
scarcely  ever  did  one  see  a  middle-aged  man.  It  was  like  looking 
at  an  orange  tree  and  seeing  only  blotstims  and  ripe  fruit,  fruit  that 
had  been  hanging  so  long  that  the  fruit  wa.s  beginning  to  loosen  Its 
hold  upon  the  tree  of  life.  What  had  happened  to  the  in-between 
ages?     They  had  become  whUe  cro.'^ses. 

An  Italian  paper  can  be  very  confusing  when  one  translates  slowly 
and  inaccurately  and  when  those  foreign  words  may  hold  the  answer 
to  the  puzzling  qUL-sticn.  Who  killed  Dollluss? 

As  we  had  gone  from  Austria  Into  Italy  the  Italians  were  guarding 
their  border.  Trainload  after  trainload  cf  Army  trucks,  guns,  imple- 
ments, and  eupplies  were  going  toward  the  border  hue  between 
Austria  and  Italy  The  trains  were  always  on  schedule  The  speed 
at  that  time  was  probably  surpassed  by  that  of  no  other  nation. 
As  the  train  rushed  through  the  forests  a  thout  of  voices  of  many 
men  went  up  In  greeting.  Looking  closely,  one  discovered  camou- 
Qaged  encampments  of  Italian  soldiers.  Italy  was  taking  no  chances. 
So  here  In  Venice  we  were  trying  to  find  out  about  Dollfuss.  Days 
had  passed  and  still  very  little  Information  had  been  given  to  the 
public  An  lialian  saw  us  laboring  to  read  and  came  to  our  rescue. 
"Would  you  like  me  to  translate  the  news  for  you?  Oh.  its  this 
article  you  want  to  read?" 

So  the  secret  was  revealed  The  murderer  had  been  brought  to 
Justice  "Hell  Hitler"  were  the  last  words  which  he  had  spoken 
Just  before  he  died  for  his  crime.  The  translator  turned  to  \is  with 
an  expression  of  distrust  and  haired  In  his  eyes  as  he  paid  in  a  low 
voice,  vibrant  with  emotion,  "  Heil  Hitler."  See.  It  was  a  German 
who  did  It.     We  don't  want  these  Germans  on  our  border  line." 

Later  we  d.scovered  that  the  man  who  had  read  the  etory  was  a 
member  of  the  Black  Shirts  •  •  •  Now  they  are  flehting  side  by 
side  with  the  Germans  Something  happened  Inside  of  Italy.  It 
happened    throrgh    Intrigue   probably. 

In  Waslilngton.  D.  C.  this  week.  In  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  I 
was  walling  for  the  door  to  open  that  I  might  hear  congressional 
discussicn.  A  woman  rushed  up  when  she  saw  me  reading  a  paper 
and  asked : 

"Is  the  picture  In  there?  Is  the  picture  In  there?" 
Later  I  learned  that  she  was  Interested  In  a  picture  which  was 
taken  of  her  "mourning  veil  group."  Suddenly  there  are  five 
women  surrounding  me  telling  me  that  the  draft  bill  Is  unneces- 
sary I  mention  the  danger  from  Canada  and  am  met  by  a  hollow, 
mocking  laugh  and  the  remark: 

"When  did  you  begin  to  think  that  there  was  danger  from 
Canada?  Germany  cant  get  to  Canada  and.  besides,  who  ever 
tried  to  take  anvUiinR  from  the  IJnited  States  but  Great  Britain?" 
Here  Is  something  I  need  to  know  more  about;  I  app>ear  inter- 
ested. The  story  is  told.  One  woman  produces  a  map  of  Hungary 
from  1896-1940  She  puishes  a  small  wheel,  the  country  moves 
apart  Siie  tells,  with  rancor  In  her  voice,  how  Hungary  was 
broken  up:  what  whs  hers  was  taken  away;  here  was  Polanct  and 
the  other  small  countries 

There  came  reeling  through  my  thoughts  all  that  I  had  seen, 
and  felt,  and  heard  In  Europe.  Nations  whose  beauties  I  had 
loved  so  much  6  years  ago  now  are  no  more.  Here  are  these  same 
elements,  like  Insects  working  at  the  heart  of  another  great  oak. 
From  the  surface  all  seems  well.  When  the  enemy  works  long 
enough  to  sever  the  roots  of  a  tree  from  the  trunk  and  branches  and 
limbs  which  they  nourish,  and  a  storm  comes,  the  tree  crashes. 
Let's  continue,  as  you  are  now  so  ably  doing.  Senator  Lee,  to  be 
on  guard  and  outplay  them  at  their  own  game. 

In  Flanders  Fields  one  Sunday  afternoon  we  saw  crosses — row  OQ 
row  cf  crosses.  The  popples  were  blowing  Wood-red  In  the  wind 
among  the  rows  of  white  crosses.  If  war  must  come — as  we  of 
America  pray  that  It  may  not — but  If  come  It  will,  then  let's  see 
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that  our  soldiers  are  given  every  opportunity  to  do  their  best,  then 
success  win  be  theirs  as  always.  Let  there  be  &a  few  white  crosses 
for  American  lads  as  possible. 

As  I  listened  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  this  week 
there  came  to  my  mind  the  story  of  a  buddy  to  whom  he  had 
vowed  that  If  he  ever  was  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Nation  a  few 
things  about  war  he  would  do  It  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

Senator  Lee,  you  are  keeping  that  vow.  The  opposition  of  money 
npalnst  human  blood  conservation  is  great,  but  right  will  win! 
From  what  I  have  seen  in  Europe  and  from  what  I  have  known  to 
be  true  In  America  (and  I  sat  under  the  hot  sun  In  Soldiers  Field 
in  Chicago  recently  to  hear  Lindbergh  speak— because  what  is 
happening  In  this  Nation  Is  vital  to  the  lives  of  the  youth  In 
whom  I  am  Interested  and  with  whom,  beginning  in  September. 
Ill  be  working  daily— because  it  Is  so  vital  to  their  future  welfare, 
I  feel  It  mv  duty  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  possible),  it  Is 
because  of  these  things  that  I  so  came.stly  appreciate  what  you 
are  saying  and  dglng  as  our  United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Sincerely,  a  former  student. 

Ruth  Oobdj. 


Wanted :  A  Plan  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OK   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HANSON  W   B.^LDWIN 


Mr.  COLXINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  military  and  naval  critic  for  the  New  York  Times, 
appearing  in  Harper's  magazine  for  Augiist  1940.  presents 
in  an  intelligent  way  the  problem  of  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  article  as  a  whole  is  so  full  of 
good  common  sense  that  I  feel  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  have  the  privilege  of  reading  it. 

[From  Harpers  magazine  for  August  1940] 

Wanted:  A  Plan  For  Detense 

(By  Hanson  W    Baldwin) 

On  May  10  Germany  commenced  her  long-awaited  and  long- 
expected  bid  for  victory. 

As  the  German  legions  swept  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  and  on  into  France  the  great  American  capacity  for 
fevered  thinking— largely  latent  during  the  war's  months  of  "sitz- 
krieg"—smarted  to  manifest  itself.  Our  emotional  pendulum  swung 
from  twredcxjm  to  excitation.  Congress  and  the  public,  stirred  by 
the  possible  implications  of  a  German  victory,  became  more  de- 
fense-conscious than  at  any  time  since  the  war  to  end  war.  22 
years  ago. 

In  itself  this  was  a  healthv  reaction  in  a  world  racked  by  war  In 
which  we  have  seen  the  Impossible  become  history.  The  defense 
services  of  the  nation  have  been  too  long  closely  held  private  cor- 
porations, their  actual  balance  sheets  hidden  In  a  maze  of  carefully 
chosen  statistics,  their  assets  known  only  to  a  few,  their  liabilities 
to  still  fewer  And  the  sincere  efforts  of  some  consclentlc  as  and 
balanced  Individuals  to  improve,  modernize,  reorganize,  and 
strengthen  what  are.  after  all.  public  corporations  charged  with 
the  public  good  have  been  too  long  met  by  public  complacency  and 
Indifference. 

Not  that  the  public  has  been  antagonistic  to  defense  Not  that 
It  has  Ignored  it  Not  that  the  administration  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  Imp-^rtance  of  national  security  amidst  inter- 
national chaos.  The  fac.s  refute  all  such  contentions.  This  is  a 
campaign  year  We  musv  therefore,  expect  footless  statements. 
But  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  them.  The  facts  are  sbown  In  the 
accompanying  table. 

At  Pine  Camp  Armv  maneuvers  In  1935  I  saw  a  lamentable 
ct>ectacle  The  United  States  Army  then  had  some  7  usable  tanks. 
of  which  we  were  very  proud.  Military  attaches  of  many  foreign 
nations  were  Invited  to  view  some  of  these  tanks  in  action  Four 
stirted^  to  cross  a  drearv.  stump-pocked  field  and  charge  up  a 
sandy  bank  where  the  military  attaches  were  standing  Two  broke 
down  One  "beUied  up"  on  a  stump.  Its  tracks  working  helplessly 
like  a  crab  out  of  water.  One  charged  gloriously  up  the  sandy 
bank  to  demonstrate  the  might  of  Uncle  Sam  to  the  representaUves 
of  foreign  powers  there  assembled. 
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Total  amount  appropriated  for  national  defense.  1934-40.  r.307,936.46fl. 

TTie  Army 


omcprsand  men  (Regular  Axmy)- 
Naiional  (iiiard 


1934 


134.000 
180.000 


1940 


242,  648 

251,000 


The  Navy 

1934 

1»40 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tom 

Ships  undrr  age — 

47 
2t« 

70«.  5S0 
152.  T«B 
330.110 

134 

235 

928.070 
4»».SflO 

Shiiis  overaM . — — . 

328.290 

The  air  forces 


1934 


Navy . . 

Army.. 


933 
1.497 


1940 


1.  76i 
2,801 


This  fiasco  probably  represented  th,^  nadir  of  our  post-war  pre- 
paredness. Atwut  a  month  ago.  in  the  Sabine  River  area  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  Regular  Army  put  almost  400  tanks  into 
action  It  IS  obvious  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  defense  In 
the  past  7  years  have  not  been  •poured  down  a  rat  hole";  It  Is 
also  obvious  that  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  (an 
administration  that  has  happened  to  coincide  with  the  era  of 
Hitler,  of  rampant  Japan,  of  expanding  Italy,  of  aggressive  com- 
muni.^m)  has  done  more  for  defense  than  any  other  administration 
since  the  World  War. 

But  it  is  also  obvious  that  neither  the  results  achieved  nor  the 
programs  planned  meet  our  present  defense  needs,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether questionable  whether  the  modernization  of  our  defenses  has 
been  properly  directed.  We  have  got  too  littJe  for  our  defense 
dollar  Red  tape  and  InefBclency  have  caused  delay  and  waste. 
At  least  40  of  107  naval  vessels  commisrloned  In  the  past  7  years 
have  had  Initial  defects  or  mistakes  in  design  which  have  cost 
millions  to  rectify  It  takes  us  4  or  more  years  to  build  a  battle- 
ship; Britain  in  peacetime  requires  about  4  years.  So  dim  has 
been  our  military  vision  that  we  have  had  to  buy  the  basic  design 
for  our  antitank  gun  (a  weapon  still  unavailable  in  any  quantity) 
from  Germany,  for  an  aircraft  cannon  from  France.  We  have  but 
recently  begun  the  manufacture  of  new  and  more  powerful  anti- 
aircraft guns  (37  mm.  and  90  mm.),  although  such  weapons  have 
been  in  service   in   E^iropean  armies   for   years. 

Jealousy  and  conflict  between  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry  have 
materially  hampered  the  development  of  mechanized  forces  such 
as  the  German  Panzerdivlsionen.  and  have  led  to  such  absurd 
extremes  that  the  Cavalry,  which  U5es  almost  precisely  the  same 
type  of  light  tank  as  the  infantry,  cannot  call  their  tanks  "tanks," 
but  must  designate  them  'combat  cars."  Last  summer  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  rngaged  In  the  maneuvers  at  Plattsburg  faced 
Army  tanks  for  the  first  time  in  their  experience.  And  last  winter 
a  special  program  of  field  exercises  ordered  by  the  President  to 
bring  the  Regular  Army  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  was  emascu- 
lated In  one  unit  by  a  general  ofBcer  who  displayed  a  metlculous- 
ness  for  whitewashed  tent  pegs  and  an  insistence  upon  the  "spit 
and  polish  '  of  housekeeping  duties  rather  than  upon  the  more 
onerous  and  far  more  important  duties  of  the  field 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  past  expenditures  have  not 
bought  present  security  and  that  the  problem  of  defense  is  much 
more  complex  than  the  passage  of  legislation.  In  the  past  7  years 
the  taxpayer  has  been  willing  to  see  Congress  appropriate  substantial 
sums  for  defense;  but  that  done,  he  has  washed  his  hands  of 
further  responsibility.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  people  have  mani- 
fested much  intelligent  interest  in  the  all-important  task  of  trans- 
muting dollars  into  guns,  with  the  result  that  much  has  been  done 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  much  has  t)een  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done. 
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The  Nation  has  now,  however,  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
All  sorts  of  interest — intelligent  and  half-witted— has  been  dis- 
played In  our  defense  problem  since  the  Germans  marched  on 
May  10.  The  pendulum  has  swung  with  atartUng  rapidity.  The 
danger  now  is  not  indifference  but  hysteria.  There  seems  little  san- 
ity in  the  land.  Wall  Street  (and  no  matter  how  you  damn  it.  Wall 
Street  Is  a  barometer  of  the  Nation)  fears  a  German  invasion  of 
the  United  States  this  summer.  Even  the  President  talks  about 
50.000  planes,  more  than  In  all  the  combat  air  forces  of  the  bellig- 
erents put  together.  Organizations  called  "sixth  columns,"  that  are 
little  more  than  thinly-veiled  vigilantes,  are  sprouting  In  the  sun- 
shine of  unrea.sc  ned  fear  We  are  talking  blandly  about  the  sup- 
pression of  hard-won  civil  rights  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. In  early  Jtme  the  Nation — spy  conscious,  fearful — was  al- 
most poised  and  ready  for  a  'witch  hunt."  for  a  repetition  of  the 
execrable  Palmer  "red  raids."  In  seeking  methods  to  strengthen  the 
defense  of  democracy  we  may  be  in  danger  of  sacrificing  that  democ- 
racy. 

The  times  call  for  balanced  thought,  sane  Judgment,  and  the 
floodlight  of  fact  Any  defense  program  must  have  the  close  and 
careful  supervision  not  alone  of  the  administration  but  of  the 
taxpayer.  Fcr  the  taxpayer,  the  man  in  the  .street,  must  do  the 
dying  If  war  comes:  he  Is  not  only  entitled  to  but  should  par- 
ticipate In  defense  planning;  for  in  essence  defense  planning  is 
merely  planning  for  the  defense  of  the  citizen's  own  life,  for  his 
family's  security,  for  the  ways  and  things  which  are  dear  to  him. 
for  the  demacracy  and  freedom  which  are  more  Important  than 
himself  alone  But  In  dolnir  It  he  mtist  be  careful  that  he  does  not 
lose  those  things— intangible,  but  real — which  he  is  trying  to 
defend. 

All  of  this  Is  a  necessary  preface  to  any  discussion  of  our  present 
and  future  defense  needs.  For  otir  defense  program  must  be  based 
upon  the  starkest  sort  of  reality,  not  upon  bogles  of  our  own 
creation,  not  upon  complacent  indifference  In  the  past  10 
months  we  have  seen  the  Allies  ccme  tumbling  out  of  a  world  of 
dreams  and  mistaken  theories;  we  have  read  the  record  of  their 
mistakes,  perhap.s  fatal  mistakes,  emblazoned  In  newspaper  head- 
lines. The  cold  truth  Is,  In  summary,  that  Germany  prepared  for 
this  war,  France  prepared  for  the  last  war,  Britain  prepared  for  no 
war.  Today  we  stand  somewhere  between  Prance  and  Britain. 
Too  many  of  our  preparations  have  l>een  for  the  last  war,  too  many 
for  no  war  of  reality. 

Now.  any  defense  program  mtist  be  bedded  deep  in  the  virile 
soil  of  realism.  We  must  get  away  from  out-worn  concepts, 
from  the  "spit  and  polish"  school,  the  "Colonel  Blimps."  the  po- 
litical admirals.  We  must  recognize,  as  the  Germans  have  done, 
that  the  gasoline  engine,  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  has  revo- 
lutionized the  art  of  war.  We  mtist  study  the  lessons  of  this  war, 
digest  them,  and  apply  them  to  our  defense.  This  is  fundamental 
In  any  approach  to  a  sound  defense. 

The  major  le&sons  of  the  war  are  not  many.  First  and  most  im- 
portant must  be  the  renewed  and  emphatic  stress  laid  upon  the 
basic  truth  that  the  fighting  individual  is  nowhere  near  as  strong 
as  the  fighting  team.  Tlie  Germans  owe  much  of  their  success  In 
war  to  this  principle  and  to  the  faUtire  of  their  opponents  to  recog- 
nize it.  The  German  command  Is  unified,  their  strategic  planning 
and  tactical  training  unified,  their  operations  coordinated  and 
directed  to  a  common  end.  Their  fighting  machine  is  more  of  a 
team  than  that  of  any  other  nation;  there  is  little  room  in  it  for 
temperamental  individuals.  Their  complete  coordination  of  ground 
and  air  has  been  exemplified  over  aiui  over  agaln--ln  Poland.  In 
Norway.  In  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Fiance  Similar  co- 
operation between  naval  units,  ground  forces,  and  air  forces  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Norwegian  campaign.  Such  coordinated  effort 
Is  essential,  not  alone  to  the  winning  of  a  war.  but  to  the  round- 
ing out  of  a  balanced  defense  program. 

Our  defense  lorcts  suffer  from  its  lack.  Our  officers  stand  too 
much  upon  pomp  and  prerogatives  of  rank.  We  have  no  unity  of 
command,  no  unified  planning,  no  higher  war  college  where  stia- 
teglc  planning  by  all  arms  is  possible,  as  in  France,  no  group  or 
general  staff  of  experts  who  know  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  armies,  navies,  air  forces,  who  understand  the  finely  articulated 
integration  of  all  ilnte  arms  into  a  fighting  machine. 

The  Germans,  naoreover.  have  had  nallltary  vision.  They  knew 
the  machine  gun  had  stabilized  the  lines  in  the  past  war;  they 
sought  for  Its  answer.  Tliey  found  It  in  the  plane  in  the  air. 
mechaiiized  forces  on  the  ground.  The  world  saw  a  rehearsal  of 
the  German  tactics  in  Spain,  where  the  plane  was  used  somewhat 
like  artillery  for  bombardment  of  front  lines,  strafing  of  ground 
troops  It  saw  a  full-dress  rehearsal  in  Poland  France  and  Britain 
paid  it  scarce  lioed;  we  paid  it  less.  It  is  a  curious  commentary 
too  that,  though  the  German  air  force  Is  the  world's  large>t.  it  is 
not  designed  or  organized  primarily  to  fight  In  the  air.  Rather  is 
Its  every  effort  directed  to  one  end — the  common  end  toward  which 
the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Germany  are  also  directed  Its  objectives 
are  ground  targets  or  sea  targets;  it  will  fight  In  the  air  If  it  has  to, 
but  that  is  incidental  to  its  purfKwe. 

Understanding  the  importance  of  the  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines 
In  the  air,  the  Germans  have  also  recognized  tlielr  capabilities — 
when  armor  protected — on  the  ground.  The  tank  and  the  armored 
motor    vehicles,    infantry    In    trucks    and   soldiers   on    motorcycles, 


artillery  towed  at  30  miles  an  hour  have  made  time  a  paramount 
factor  In  war;  such  mechanized  and  motoriaed  units  combine  the 
functions  of  cavalry  with  the  World  War  function  of  the  tank — 
that  of  the  battering  ram.  Infantry  has  not  been  at>andoned;  it 
Is  still  the  essential  mass  of  all  armies;  It  is  recognized  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  man  In  the  shell  hole  Is  the  one  who  must  con- 
solidate control  of  conquered  territory.  But  the  modern  army  that 
has  not  a  considerable  prop)ortion  of  its  strength  harnessed  to  the 
motor  and  protected  by  armor  Is  an  obsolete  army. 

The  struggle  at  sea  has  shown  that  for  our  purposes  the  fighting 
ship  Is  of  more  importance  than  ever.  The  Influence  of  air  power 
upon  sea  power  is  evident;  in  narrow  waters  operations  of  fight- 
ing fleets  win  be  circumscribed  and  hampered  by  air  power;  the 
menace  of  the  plane  must  be  reflected  in  greater  deck  armor  and 
more  adequate  protection  for  exposed  personnel,  perhaps  in  the 
development  of  new  types. 

The  epic  of  the  Allied  retreat  from  Flanders — one  of  the  greatest 
rear-guard  actions  In  history— illustrates  most  vividly  the  fact  that. 
despite  the  importance  of  machines,  the  fundamental  worth  of 
trained  and  Intelligent  men  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  elements 
In  any  recipe  for  an  adequate  defense.  Contrary  to  most  supposi- 
tions, the  German  doctrine  also  stresses  this;  Trupjjenfuhrung.  the 
German  field-service  regulations,  specifically  states  that  "in  spite 
of  technique  the  worth  of  man  is  the  decisive  factor."  Indeed, 
man  must  be  more  finely  Uained  than  ever  if  he  is  to  handle  the 
t«rTJflc  engines  of  destruction  which  the  mind  of  man  has  con- 
ceived. To  achieve  the  impact  of  material  mass  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  our  manufacturing  processes  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of 
quality  for  quantity,  to  build,  for  instance,  aircraft  engines  which 
have  lives  of  30  to  100  hours.  Instead  of  2.000;  but  If  we  sacrifice 
the  training  of  the  individual,  we  shall  pay  for  It  In  blood  In  the 
next  war. 

Such  are  the  broad  general  les.sons  of  the  war,  lessons  upon 
which  we  must  predicate  our  defense  program  if  we  are  to  pre- 
pare, not  blindly,  but  Intelligently.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  de- 
fense program  that  is  more  than  the  blind  appropriation  of 
dollars  we  must  first  define  what  we  are  prepared  to  defend,  and 
we  must  know,  second,  against  whom  we  are  to  defend  it. 
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Neither  task  Is  easy.  For  no  definition  of  defense  will  ever  sat- 
isfy all  of  the  vocal  pressure  groups  of  this  country,  much  less 
public  opinion  as  a  whole.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  delim.lt  our  vital  areas. 
Are  the  East  Indies,  for  Instance,  with  their  supplies  of  rubber  and 
tin — strategic  raw  materials  which  we  lack — vital  to  us?  And 
should  we  build  up  a  defense  organization  capable  of  defending 
the  Philippines,  even  though  we  are  now  legally  conomltted  to 
withdrawal  from  those  Islands  in  1946?  Must  we  attempt  to 
defend  our  commercial  shipping  and  interests  everywhere,  as  the 
naval  policy  enunciated  by  the  Navy  Department  would  imply,  or 
should  we.  on  an  even  broader  basis,  prepare  to  defend  that  phil- 
osophy which  President  Roosevelt  described  as  "a  way  of  life  not 
for  America  alone  but  for  all  mankind"?  Is  our  frontier  In 
France  or  on  the  English  Channel? 

There  has  been  no  unanimity  on  these  questions,  and  where 
there  Is  no  reasonaljle  public  agreement  no  reasonable  defense  pro- 
gram can  be  developed.  But  there  can  be,  and  Is.  virtual  unanim- 
ity of  public  opinion  on  hemisphere  defense,  which  is  simply  a 
strategic  way  of  describing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  most  tinnlj 
rooted  foreign  policy  in  our  history.  The  American  people  seem 
determined  that  the  Western  World  is  for  the  Western  nations; 
this,  they  say,  we  defend;  upon  this  concept  of  defense  can  be 
built    a    program 

Strategically,  hemisphere  defense  does  not  mean  what  it  Implies 
geographically.  There  is  no  need  for  a  rigid  attempt  to  defend 
every  bit  of  the  land  mass  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — first,  be- 
cause not  all  of  it  is  worth  defending  strategically;  second,  be- 
cause all  that  is  required  for  effective  defense  is  sufficient  control 
of  strategic  points  within  the  hemisphere  to  enable  otir  planes 
and  ships  to  guard  any  vital  areas  and  to  prevent  any  enemy 
from    establishing    "bridgeheads  '    in    the   west. 

Practically  this  means  perhaps  that  our  supervision  should  ex- 
tend over  that  area  bounded  by  the  international  date  line  from 
northern  Alaska  to  the  vicinity  of  Canton  Island,  thence  eastward 
to  the  Galapagos;  thence  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  40  degrees 
south  latitude;  thence  eastward  again  to  the  Atlantic  and  north- 
ward on  a  line  running  roughly  through  the  Brazilian  Island  of 
St    Paul  and  through  the  Azores  to  Greenland. 

This  seems  like  a  large  order — and  it  Is:  but  it  can  be  simplified. 
For  a  relatively  few  bases,  properly  situated,  organized,  defended, 
and  garrisoned,  and  with  the  proi>er  forces  operating  from  thr>m, 
or  ready  to  be  sent  to  them,  can  for  all  practical  purposes  insure 
our  contrcrf. 

But  bases  are  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  Important,  of  our 
problems  of  hemispheric  defense:  regardless  of  who  our  potential 
enemies  may  be,  we  must  have  bases  if  hemisphere  defenss  is  to 
be  more  than  a  phrase  on  Capitol  Hill.  Base.s — air,  naval,  and 
military — within  the  continental  United  States,  in  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians,  and  in  the  complex  of  Islands  radiating  round  Hawaii 
have  been,  or  are  being,  satisfactorily  provided,  though  the  Laocoon 
coils  of  red  tape  which  have  delayed  construction  progress  need 
to  be  completely  severed.  Such  ba'=es  effectively  cover  the  conti- 
nental  United  States,   Alaska,   western  and   northwestern    Canada, 
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»nd  our  mld-Pacinc  possessions.  Farther  south,  near  the  Canal 
Zone.  aj?rc*menu  similar  to  the  understanding  with  Nicaragua, 
which  aUows  us  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Ponseca,  should  be  reached 
which  would  permit  our  use  of  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands 
In  case  of  war.  Some  similar  understanding— in  return  for  eco- 
nomic or  other  concessions— might  be  reached  with  Chile,  which 
would  allow  us  the  limited  use  of  Valparaiso  In  case  of  a  threatened 
attack  against  any  western  South  American  countries.  However, 
the  geography  of  the  Pacific,  with  its  great  distances  and  the  re- 
moteness of  any  great  power  from  the  southern  portion,  would  seem 
to  preclude  any  serious  attempt  against  western  South  America, 
particularly  If  we  had  the  use  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  real  defense  of  southern  South  America  must 
begin  at  the  shoulder  of  Brazil,  which  juts  far  out  into  the  ocean, 
although  the  richest  and  most  industrially  developed  part  of  that 
continent — the  only  part  not  within  our  continental  purview  In 
which  important  alien  base  areas  would  be  likely  to  be  establl.shed — 
extends  from  south-central  Brazil  to  the  River  Plate  and  the  Monte- 
vid^-Buenos  Aires  area.  Agreements  with  Brazil  (tacit  ones  prob- 
ably already  exist  >  which  would  permit  our  use  of  Brazilian  air- 
ports and  harbors  such  as  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pernambuco,  Belem.  and 
the  is'and  of  St  Paul,  should  be  definitely  reached.  Farther  north 
In  the  West  Indian-Caribbean  area  Arxiba.  Curasao.  Trinidad,  and 
air  bases  in  Venezuela  would  be  of  considerable  utility  In  extend- 
ing our  hold  upon  the  Caribbean  and  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal  We  should  at  this  time  Fettle  definitely  any  speculation 
as  to  the  future  status  of  Dutch.  British,  or  French  posse.^.sion.s  in 
the  West  Indies  or  Central  or  South  America  by  announcing  that 
these  possessions  will  be  taken  under  our  protection.  If  necessary, 
and  that  no  change  i-  their  status  quo  will  be  permitted  regardless 
of  developments  In  Europe.  Bermuda,  most  particularly,  should  be 
included  in  such  a  category-,  and  we  should  also  declare  that  any 
change  In  the  status  of  the  Azores  would  concern  us. 

Coast  Guard  cutters,  a  squadron  of  patrol  planes,  and  a  few  sub- 
marines should  cruise  to  Greenland  occasionally,  and  a  sea.sonal 
base  might  well  be  estabil.*hed  there  by  arrangement  with  local 
authorities  And  finally,  definite  talks  with  Canada  and  Newfound- 
Ifind  should  be  started,  looking  toward  the  use  by  us  of  their  air 
bases  and  harbors  (particularly  Botwood.  Newfoundland;  St  John's. 
Newfoundland:  Cartwrtght.  Labrador:  St.  John.  New  Brunswick; 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia)  In  case  of  war  with  any  non-Amerlcau  power. 

rv 
But  preceding  and  accompanying  any  such  program  must  be  the 
promotion  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  rapprochement 
with  all  other  nations  and  dependencies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  must  make  it  worth  those  nations'  while  to  be  on  our  side;  wo 
must  make  it  worth  their  while  to  maintain  systems  of  government 
friendly  to  our  own;  we  must  foster  pan-Americanlsm  to  the  point 
where  general  staff  talks  and  definite  understandings  are  possible. 
Once  political,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  have  linked  the  hemi- 
sphere, once  understandings  have  been  reached  In  regard  to  b.ises 
(and  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  first  must  precede  the 
second),  then  we  can  staff  those  bases  with  the  necessary-  men  and 
guns  and  equip  them  with  the  long-range  planes  and  fighting 
ships  necessary  for  effective  hemisphere  defense 

Yet  the  Implementation  of  those  bases  must  depend  upon  the 
answer  to  another  question.  Who  are  cur  enemies?  Nor  can  we 
lightly  shunt  aside  this  question  or  answer  in  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy  if  we  are  to  build  a  realistic,  an  effective, 
defense.  We  must  know  against  whom  we  may  fight,  since  our 
military  strength  Is  relative — not  absolute — to  that  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  vust  majority  of  the  American 
people  consider  Germany  as  our  No  1  potential  enemy  There  is 
no  official  unanimity  on  such  a  svibject;  many  naval  officers  feel 
that  Japan  Is  a  more  dangfrous  menace.  Others  think  there  Is  little 
to  chcxise  between  communism  and  fascism  and  that  we  may  have 
to  fac?  a  Europe  and  Asia  dominated  by  the  totalitarian  powers — 
Germiiny  and  Japan.  Russia  and  Italy.  Even  to  Army  and  Na\'y 
experts,  paid  to  imagine  the  worst  possible  contingencies  and  to 
prepare  against  them,  such  a  combination,  particularly  one  intent 
upon  conquest  In  the  Western  World,  seems  most  unlikely.  But 
It  Is  a  ptisslbillty.  no  matter  how  faint  or  remote,  and  it  is  against 
possibilities  that  national  defense — a  form  of  national  life  Insur- 
ance—Is designed  to  protect  us. 

Now.  insofar  as  hemisphere  defense  Is  concerned  (and  the  scope 
of  this  article  Is  limited  to  that  alone)  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  no  problem  whatsoever  unless  Germany  wins  the  war. 
Ftir  without  a  victorious  Germany,  no  combination  of  powers  can 
be  imagined  that  could  challenge  our  predominance  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  And  there  are  no  nations,  or  combinations  of 
nations  within  the  hemisphere  which  could  threaten  us — even 
should  they  wish  to  do  so. 
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The  10  nations  of  South  America  could  mobllire  among  them 
only  5  battleships — all  of  them  old  and  obsolescent — 3  modern 
cruisers,  and  a  few  destroyers  and  submarines.  Their  combined 
armies  total  only  290  000  men.  very  poorly  trained;  they  have 
between  them  only  500  to  600  planes;  their  Industries  are  In  no 
sense  adequate  for  the  strain  of  war.  and  the  war  materiel  they 
possess  Is  almost  entirely  forelgn-bcugbt. 
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The  increases  In  our  defenses  requested  by  the  President  In  May 
are  therefore  primarily  insurance  against  a  victorious  Germany. 
But  the  character  of  our  defense  problem  In  such  an  event  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  a  German  victory. 

This  writer,  for  one.  cannot  accept  easily  the  contention  that 
the  German  conquest.  If  achieved,  will  be  complete  and  over- 
whelming. We  may  well  be  facing  another  Napoleonic  era:  the 
odds  of  victory  areat  the  present  writing  heavily  on  Germany^ 
but  not  for  the  kind  of  victory  that  Washington  Is  talking  about. 
Nazi-ism.  fascism,  and  communism  have,  indeed,  considerable  in 
common,  but  wolves  do  not  for  long  lie  down  with  lions.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  if  Germany  wins  she  will  reap  bitter 
crop.s-  mistrust  and  fear  by  Russia  and  Italy,  the  nece.ssity  for 
constant  surveillance,  and  uneasy  domination  over  conquered 
peoples,  the  exhaustion  con.sequent  to  any  major  war.  Nor  does 
It  seem  at  all  probable,  even  if  Britain  is  conquered  (an  easy 
assumption,  but  far  from  an  easy  task),  that  the  British  Fleet 
will  be  surrendered  to  Hitler.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  if  Britain 
Ls  defeated  the  British  Fleet  will  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  defending  England  or  will  have  retired  to  Canada  or  other 
Empire  polnt.s. 

If  Germany  wins  we  must  anticipate  Increased  power  and  In- 
fluence and  arrogance  among  those  German  and  Fascist  minor- 
ities which  are  now  only  irritants  within  the  body  politic  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  our  first  battles — if  Indeed,  we  should 
ever  come  to  such  a  clash  of  arms — would  not  be  military  or  naval 
or  air.  but  economic  and  political.  For  we  cannot,  of  course,  escape 
the  effects  of  a  German  victory;  our  standards  of  living  are  almost 
certain  to  be  reduced  If  autarchy  stretches  across  Europe:  we  shall 
have  to  wage  a  fierce  economic  war  for  our  markets  in  South 
America. 

It  will  be  at  flrst  an  economic  war,  not  a  war  of  bullets,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  a  military  clash  might  never  develop.  But  we  must 
nevertheless — fcr  the  sake  of  our  security,  and  becau.^e  modern 
instruments  of  defense  are  not  built  In  a  day — initiate  now  pre- 
liminary steps  to  dampen  the  effects  of  any  German  victory  We 
must  gage  our  defenses  against  the  strengths  of  the  totalitarian 
powers.     In  the  accompanying  table  their  standings  are  given. 

None  of  this  strength,  or  at  most  an  Inconsiderable  portion  of  it. 
Is  now  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (There  are  about  a  dozen  old 
commercial  transport  planes  of  German  make  and  possibly  of  Ger- 
man ownership  in  northern  Sou'h  America — about  which  so  many 
headlines  have  been  written — within  flying  distance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  Is  now  defended  by  200  to  3uO  pianes  and  scores  of  anti- 
aircraft guns.  If  anything  happens  to  the  Canal  because  of  those 
dozen  German  planes  somebody  is  criminally  negligent  )  And  none 
of  that  military  strength  of  our  potential  enemies  can  be  put  mto 
the  Western  Hemi^^phere  except  by  sea  or  through  the  air. 

Now  the  normal  combat  plane  uses  from  40  to  60  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  hour;  the  pay  load  of  the  Clipper  ships,  for  instance,  that 
now  fly  the  Atlantic,  is  only  about  34.000  pounds.  From  8  to  15 
men  are  required — pilots,  mechanics,  ground  crew,  etc — to  keep  1 
plane  In  the  air,  and  It  must  have  bases  from  which  to  operate, 
w^lth  a  vast  complex  of  fuel  tanks,  machine  shops,  ammunition  and 
bomb  dumps,  food  and  water  supplies,  antiaircraft  guns.  etc.  Mass 
tyomber  squadrons  of  Europe  today  have  comfortable  operating  radii 
of  500  miles  (500  miles  out.  500  back),  while  the  effective  limit  (and 
that  for  only  a  handful  cf  planes)  Is  not  much  more  than  twice 
that  figure.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  with  the  distances  on  the 
map  In  mind,  that  although  mass  bombardment,  the  transportation 
cf  troops  by  air.  and  parachute  troops  h.ive  proved  cf  great  effective- 
ness in  the  European  war.  we  have  little  to  fear  from  any  of  them — 
unless  an  enemy  can  establish  bases  within  this  hfmi.«phere  And 
the  plane  alone  cannot  transport  the  vast  materiel  required  for  such 
ba.ses  over  the  great  distances  Involved.  There  Is  only  one  carrier 
with  cargo  capacity  and  radius  of  action  sufficient  to  do  the  Job.  one 
means  of  transportation  by  which  the  force  and  supplies  necessary 
for  a  ?erlctis  attack  upon  this  hemisphere  can  be  brought  to  this 
hemisphere — and  that  means  is  the  ship  Yet  we  mu«t  remember 
t»!at  7I2  tons  of  shipping  are  required,  on  the  average,  for  every 
soldier  (and  his  equipment)  transported.  •  •  •  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  since  It  is  only  by  sea  and  by  air  that  an  offensive 
force  can  strike  at  the  west,  ships  come  first,  planes  second,  In 
con.«lderlng  the  strength  cf  cur  defenses. 

The  public  has  rightly  been  impressed  with  the  achievement 
of  air  power  In  the  European  war  But  nothing  that  has  occurred 
in  that  war  has  Invalidated  the  basic  cor.cept  of  sea  power.  Ger- 
man sea  power  put  the  German  forces  of  occupation  into  Norway 
and  German  air  power  kept  them  there  Yet  probably  no  more 
than  150.000  German  troops  were  ever  In  Norway;  they  were  trans- 
ported over  sea  and  air  routes  only  100  to  300  miles  long  Nor 
has  British  sea  power,  as  such,  been  defeated  by  German  air 
power.  Germany  almost  controls  the  continent  of  Europe  because 
of  her  land  and  air  power;  yet  the  British  blockade  still  cuts  her 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  British  Navy  put  British  troops 
Into  Norway  and  took  them  cut  again,  with  minor  loeses.  when 
German  air  power  forced  their  retreat.     The  British  and   French 
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Navies  successfully  evacuated  335.000  men  from  Dunkerque  In  the 
face  of  the  most  Intensive  air  and  land  attacks  ever  known. 

If  so  Important  in  the  .scheme  of  Eurof>e's  war.  sea  power  Is 
therefore  all  the  more  important  to  us,  separated  as  we  are  from 
potential  enemies  by  3.000  to  7.000  miles  of  ocean — ocean  that 
can   be  dominated   by   ships   alone. 

The  strength  cf  our  Navy,  therefore.  Is  still  of  primary  conse- 
quence. That  strength  today  consists  of  about  446  ships  totaling 
1,746.000  tons,  built  and  building.  The  extraordinary  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  will  provide  moneys  to  lay  down  during 
the  1941  fiscal  year  87  new  vessels,  which  will  Increase  our  grand 
total  to  2.212070  tons  And.  at  writing.  84  fighting  ships  of 
399  600  tons  had  been  requested  of  Congress,  bringing  our  potential 
total  to  2.611.670  tens — by  far  the  world's  greatest  fleet. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  naval  statistics  of  our  potential 
enemies  The  combined  sea  power  of  all  lour  states  Is  somewhat 
superior  to  ours  in  total  tonnage,  but  In  so  small  a  ratio  as  to  offer 
no  danger  to  our  security  This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when 
one  noes  beyond  the  facade  of  statistics.  For  Russia  Is  negligible  as 
a  sea  power:  her  submarines  could  be,  at  worst,  an  irritant  in  the 
northern  Pacific:  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  her  principal  unius  are 
seaworthy  enough  to  cross  the  oceans.  Italy's  fleet  Ls  composed  of 
high-speed  but  short-range  ships  for  Mediterranean  .service:  some  of 
Germany  s  .«=hips  have  fmall  cruising  radii  designed  for  duty  in  the 
North  Sea;  Japan's  Navy  has  been  built  primarily  for  service  in  the 
Far  East;  our  fleet  Is  really  the  only  blue-water  navy.  Today  the 
totalitarian  powers  could  muster  against  us  a  tenuous  and  theoreti- 
cal superiority  only  if  their  own  waters  were  entirely  stripped  of  all 
naval  protection,  and  a  weird  conglomeration  of  ill-adjusted  fighting 
ships  sent  3  000  miles  across  the  seas  on  a  mission  for  which  they 
were  never  designed  and  never  Intended.  Even  then,  our  own  fleet, 
a  tactical,  unified  whcle,  fighting  In  close  proximity  to  its  own  bases. 
aided  by  shore-based  aircraft,  would  have  an  Insuperable  advantage 
over  a  conglomeration  of  ships  operating  thou&and.s  of  miles  from 
bases  and  constantly  subject  to  air  and  submarine  attack 

But  our  fleet  has  certain  weaknesses.  Mo.st  of  it  Is  concentrated  In 
the  Pacific.  The  Atlantic  Squadron— which,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  would  not  be  a  "push-over"  for  any  power — Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States  Fleet,  and  is  under  the  direct  command  of 
Admiral  James  Richardson,  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet,  who  Hies  his  flag  in  the  Pacific.  Naval  forces  In  the  Atlantic 
comprise  three  old  but  still  .serviceable  battleships,  with  thick  deck 
and  side  armor  but  inferior  range  and  slow  speed:  an  old  battleship 
converted  Into  a  training  ship  which  might  again  be  made  into  a 
fighting  unit:  an  aircraft  carrier;  5  swift,  modern  cruisers  (plus 
others  temporarily  en  this  coast),  more  than  a  match  for  any  ships 
of  their  type  in  the  world;  and  a  torpedo  fleet  of  very  considerable 
strength  and  mobility  consisting  of  40  destroyers  and  20  or  more 
submarines:  and  a  growing  "mosquito"  .squadron  of  motor  torpedo 
boats—  all  barked  up  by  the  Navy's  long-rnnge  patrol  bomijers. 
These  Atlantic  lorces  should  be  strengthened  by  2  cr  3  more  battle- 
ships, another  aircraft  carrier,  and  "some  more  cruisers,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  so  strengthened  when  ships  of  these  types  now 
building  are  completed. 

Both  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  and  that  portion  of  it  in  the  Atlantic 
are  deficient  in  mine  layers — most  useful  for  defensive  purposes — 
and  both  coasts  should  have  a  larger  number  of  long-range  sub- 
marines. Greater  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ships  for  specialized  purposes — mine  laying  and  antl- 
airrrnft  crullers,  net  layers,  and  so  forth. 

These  are.  on  the  whole  minor  weaknesses.  So  long  as  our  present 
naval  strength  relative  to  the  totalitarian  powers  is  maintained — 
and  this  is  the  ciux  of  our  naval  preparedness  problem — we  have 
little  to  fear  from  attack  by  sea.  The  present  ratio  of  naval 
strength  can  change  only  if  we  neglect  our  own  building  program. 
If  the  totalitarian  powers  outbuild  us.  or — the  final  possibility — if 
the  bulk  of  the  Allied  fleets  should  fall  into  German  hands.  Only 
th*"  latter  contmccncy  cculd  change  the  present  ratio  of  naval 
strength  overnight.  Tlie  other  possibilities  would  present  a  pic- 
ture of  prndunl  change,  a  picture  to  which  wo  could  adapt  our  own 
actions  in  ample  time  to  conform  with  that  change  If  the  swas- 
tika were  raised  to  the  gaffs  of  the  Nelson,  the  Rodney,  and  other 
British  and  French  vessels — and  as  we  have  said  previously,  this  can 
be  con.'=idered  a  most  unlikely  possibility — our  building  program 
would  unquestionably  have  to  be  increa-^ed  But  we  cannot  In 
reason  attempt  to  outbuild  the  world  and  to  prepare  to  the  fullest 
against  every  faintly  possible  contingency,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
Irremediably  to  weaken  our  economic  and  perhaps  our  political 
structure  before  we  even  entered  a  war.  We  have  already  taken 
rea.sonable  precautions  against  the  possibility  that  the  British  Fleet 
might  fall  into  German  hands  by  apprrprlating  funds  to  start  con- 
struction as  scon  as  the  ways  are  available  of  171  new  men-of-war. 
Our  plans  are  therefore  made  and  our  dollars  appropriated:  what  we 
need  now  is  not  further  naval  appropriations  but  the  proper  trans- 
mutation of  dollars  into  fighting  sUips 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  shore  organization  of  our  Navy.  We  can- 
not maintain  our  present  relative  naval  strength,  vis-a-vis  other 
powers,  unless  we  can  build  good  ships  as  rapidly  as  other  powers, 
and  this  our  Navv  has  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  It  can 
do  The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department,  partially  carrltd 
through  In  recent  months,  should  be  completed:  design  and  pro- 
curement method.?  altered;  red  tape  sliced,  our  navy  yards  shaken 
up:   new  shipbuilding  ways  provided. 

In  fighting  efficiency  oiir  fleet  probably  equals  cxiy  when  Its  ac- 
tions are  limited   to  purely   naval  operations;    it   still   has  a   lot   to 
learn,    howcvrr.   about   combined   operations— that   tj'pe   of   naval, 
land,  and  air  f  .rce  action  which  requires  to  the  highlit  degree  co- 
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ordination  of  all  fighting  services  and  which  is  the  type  of  operations 
most  likely  to  occur  in  any  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

VI 

The  German  air  force  Is  a  separate  air  force — organized,  trained, 
and  equipped  under  a  ministry  separate  and  distinct  from  the  army 
and  navy  ministries.  So  is  the  French  air  force;  so  Is  the  British. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  German  air  force  has  developed  the  use  of 
air  power  to  a  far  higher  degree  than  either  the  British  or  French. 
We  do  not  have  a  separate  air  force;  our  Army  and  our  Navy  control 
their  own  air  forces.  It  ought  to  be  evident  from  the  lessons  of 
the  war  that  the  type  of  organization  doesn't  matter.  What  does 
matter  is  the  coordination  between  surface  and  air  units — so  marked 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  so  lacking  In  the  case  of  Britain  and  of 
France. 

The  outstanding  air  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  air  power  Is  most 
effective  when  used  In  close  and  Intensive  support  of  naval  units 
and  ground  troops — in  cooperative  action  Acting  Independently 
on  long-range  missions,  it  has  sometimes  achieved  successes,  but  Its 
record  has  been  at  best  spotty  and  Its  success  has  been  almost 
directly  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  targets  attacked  from 
the  home  bases  and  to  the  number  of  planes  used  in  the  mission. 

Applying  ihe.se  lessons  to  our  problems  we  find,  therefore,  need  for 
planes  designed,  organized,  and  trained  to  cooperate  in  close  support 
of  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  need  for  powerful,  long-ranging  bombers 
capable  of  carrying  out  strategical  mi.«slons  In  considerable  mass  at 
considerable  distance  from  base.  Our  strategical  problem,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  involves  distance  and  bases  Given  the  bases — 
and  we  must  have  them  then — we  then  require  planes  of  long 
enough  range  (longer  than  the  range  of  any  enemy  planes — and  this 
is  a  challenge  to  our  technicians)  to  cover  all  overseas  approaches 
to  those  ba.ses  and  to  guard  all  vital  areas  of  the  hemisphere.  But 
the  training  and  operations  of  these  long-range  bombers  should  be 
closely  integrated  with  the  operations  of  our  fleet,  for  the  first  line 
of  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  primarily  a  water  line. 

The  Navy's  long-range  patrol  bombers — great  flying  boats  which 
can  carry  several  tons  of  bombs  and  some  of  which  have  radii  of 
1.000  to  1.800  miles — are  ideally  suited  for  this  Job  But  we  have 
not  enough  of  them.  The  Army's  Boeing  flying  fortresses,  faster 
than  the  patrol  planes  but  with  less  range — are  also  well-equipped 
for  this  work. 

For  close  cocperatlon  with  the  fighting  fleet  and  the  battle  line 
are  the  .scout  bombars.  fighters,  and  torpedo  planes  of  the  aircraft 
carriers,  and  the  catapulted  seaplanes  of  the  cruisers  and  battle- 
ships. We  shall  require  from  75  to  100  more  of  the  former  tj-pes  for 
each  new  carrier  we  put  Into  commission,  from  2  to  6  cf  the  latter 
for  each  battleship  and  cruiser.  We  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
ship-based  air  force  in  the  world;  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  great 
increment  of  this  strength,  merely  the  addition  of  suflBclent  new 
planes  to  provide  air  equipment  for  the  new  ships  we  build 

The  Army,  however,  has  no  such  closely  integrated  and  well-knit 
air  lorces  to  support  its  ground  forces.  Observation  planes  are  the 
only  type  closely  attached  to  the  individual  ground  units.  The 
Army  has  no  dive  bombers;  the  Air  Corps  virtually  gave  tip  the  at- 
tack plane- — a  type  which  it  first  developed  and  perfected — rome 
time  ago  because  some  of  our  pilots  were  so  bemused  with  the  vision 
of  an  Independent  air  arm  winning  wars  by  itself  that  we  neglected 
the  proper  development  of  types  to  cooperate  with  ground  troops 
Dive  bombers  like  the  famous  German  Stukas.  attack  planes,  and 
medium  bombardment  and  pursuit  types  should  be  developed  and 
merged  into  an  instrument  devoted  to  one  end — support  of  the 
ground  forces. 

Here,  then,  is  our  air  problem  defined.  How  many  planes  do  we 
need?  An  exact  definition  of  our  needs  must  depend  upon  an  exact 
location  of  the  b.TSCs  available  to  us.  but  it  can  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  we  do  not  need  and  should  not  attempt  to  maintain 
an  air  force  cf  50.000  pl.Tncs.  Indeed,  the  actual  requests  of  the 
fighting  services  seem  to  be  .somcwhnt  mere  realistic,  and  it  Is  likely 
that  the  goal  cf  50.000  planes  mentioned  by  the  President  In  his 
defense  message  must  have  been  intended  to  convey  his  conviction 
that  cur  air  forces  .should  be  greatly  strengthened  rather  than  to  set 
any  such  figure  The  Navy  has  asked  for  10,000  planes,  16.000 
pilots;  the  Army's  exact  requests  at  writing  have  not  been  finally 
determined,  btit  apparently  will  be  about  11.000  planes  Unless  a 
con.slderable  proportion  of  these  planes  are  to  be  training  planes  or 
held  in  reserve  (as  now  seems  likely)  these  figures  appear  excessive, 
for  we  have  nothing  to  fear  In  the  air  from  Japan,  who  Is  a  weak 
air  power,  and  even  Germany,  the  world's  greatest  air  power,  prob- 
ably does  not  maintain  In  active  operating  combat  squadrons  more 
than  4.500  tf)  8.000  planes,  and  only  a  handful  of  these  would  have 
range  enough  to  cross  even  the  southern  Atlantic — from  French 
West  Africa  to  the  hump  of  Brazil. 

The  Navy  could  utilize  effectively  about  1,500  to  2.000  patrol 
bombers  scattered  throtighout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Army 
f-hould  have  700  to  1.000  or  more  long-range  bombers — most  of 
them  organized  In  a  centralized  group,  such  as  our  present  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  Air  Force,  but  ready  to  be  Immediately  trans- 
ferred en  ma.'^se  to  any  threatened  sector.  These  planes  should  have 
the  protection  of  a  small  force,  say  200  to  400  long-range  pursuits 
or  destroyers.  The  Navy  must  maintain  the  strength  of  our  shlp- 
ba.sed  aircraft;  when  our  present  building  program  Is  completed 
that  strength  will  probably  reach  1,500  planes  The  Army  must 
Immediately  btiild  up  a  force  of  400  to  800  planes — dive  bombers, 
attack  planes,  medium  bombardment  and  pursuit — designed  for 
one  purpose,  to  act  as  an  attack  Instrument  of  the  ground  forces 
and  to  be  under  the  command  of  whoever  Is  assigned  to  command 
our  field  army.    In  adxlition,  re£erve  fliers  or  civilian  pilotB  should 
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be  oreanlEWl  In  auxiliary  fighter  and  Interceptor  squadrons  their  ' 
dutu-s  the  air  defense  of  certain  territorial  and  industrial  areas 
in  the  United  States  The  total  combat-plane  strengths  of  both 
Army  and  Navy  (including  perhaps  800  planes  earmarked  soleiy 
for  the  defense  of  such  points  as  the  Panama  Canal.  Hawaii,  etc  ) 
need  not  be  more  than  7.000  to  10,000  planes,  plus  perhaps  26 
percent  reserve,  plus  training  planes— of  which  a  considerable 
number   vrlll   Initially    he  required  ^     .  , 

For  our  immediate  problem  In  the  air  Is  threefold:  <1)  devising 
the  proper  orKanizatlon  upon  which  our  air  streng:th  can  be  built 
and  achieving  the  maximum  F>o!^slbIe  coordination  of  efTort  of  Army 
Dlan.-s  with  naval  planes,  of  both  with  the  surface  forces:  (2) 
sp^edlnt:  up  and  increasing  the  supply  of  trained  pilots;  (3)  in- 
creaslnft  not  so  much  the  capacity  of  our  aircraft  factorle<?.  which 
even  today  Is  large,  but  Increasing  their  actual  production  rate, 
which  today  Is  no  more  than  8.000  to  12.000  annually,  and  which 
ou*;ht  to  be.  at  least  for  the  duration  of  this  present  International 
crisis,  perhaps  24.000  to  36.000  annually. 

vn 
The  Army  Is  this  Nation's  and  this  hemisphere's  third  line  of 
defense  It  Is  an  important  element  of  that  defense  (we  should  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  wars  can  be  won  by  sea  power 
and  air  power  alone),  and  some  of  Its  functions  are  particularly 
vital  In  the  past  we  have  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  a 
small  cltleens"  army,  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  stand- 
ing army  which  can  be  utilized  effectively,  not  in  this  hemisphere, 
but  only  on  European  or  Asiatic  battlefields,  where  the  borders  of 
hostile  nations  crowd  across  the  map  and  mass  is  still  hurled  against 
mass.  The  mass  armlea  of  Europe  or  Asia  cannot  easily  be  trans- 
ported to  this  hemisphere— can  never  be  so  transported  provided  we 
retain  control  of  the  seas  and  maintain  a  proper  air  defense.  A 
smiiU  army  could  be  transported,  might  elude  our  fleet  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  Its  presence  In  another  ocean  to  establish  some  beach- 
head in  a  remote  area.  But  probably  the  maximum  force  that  could 
be  so  transported — the  maximum  initial  force  that  could  be  trans- 
ported even  If  control  of  the  sea  were  wrested  from  us — would  not  be 
much  larger  than  50.000  men.  The  transportation  of  such  a  force 
would  require  375.000  tons  of  shipping,  perhaps  40  ships,  about  the 
largest  force  that  could  conveniently  be  convoyed  In  a  single  opera- 
tion To  supply  such  a  force  might  require  from  650.000  tons  of 
shipping  to  2.000.000  tons  monthly;  In  other  words,  perhaps  half  cf 
the  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  have  to  be 
devoted  aolely  to  the  Job  of  supplying  50.000  soldiers  If  this  force 
were  to  be  doubled,  the  shipping  tonnage  necessary  would  be 
doubled:  to  supply  an  army  of  1.000,000  men  In  this  hemisphere 
would  require  at  the  very  least  13.000.000  tons  of  shipping  Eco- 
nomicaliy  and  commercially  the  problem  seems  impossible;  not  even 
Britain,  or  a  combination  of  Britain  and  Germany,  has  sufficient 
shipping  to  divert  such  an  enormous  amount  of  it  from  tbeir  ordi- 
nary and  viul  trade  routes  to  military  purposes. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  have  to  fear  the  employment  of  mass  armies 
111  this  hemisphere;  the  most  we  have  to  guard  against  is  the  possible 
transportation   of   a   small    exp)edltlcnary   force. 

There  are  now  pending  varuius  proposals  for  the  increase  in  size 
of  oiir  Army — eome  of  them  Involving  relatively  small  but  neces- 
sary numerical  Increases,  others  a  basic  change  in  the  whole 
fundamental  structure  of  our  defense  forces,  a  basic  chiinge  In- 
deed in  the  concept  of  our  democracy.  In  the  latter  category 
falls  the  suggestion,  now  vigorously  pressed,  for  conscription. 
Conscription  in  time  of  war  can  be  Justified.  But  at  a  time  like 
the  present  It  cannot  be  Justified  on  a  basis  of  hemisphere  de- 
fense, for  no  such  mass  of  men  as  conscription  would  provide 
can  effectively  be  used  In  this  hemisphere — with  one  possible 
exception;  If  we  were  preparing  for  a  death  struggle  with  a 
Japanlzed  Asia  and  with  a  completely  Germanized  Exirope  In 
which  all  the  navies  and  merchant  marines,  and  shipbuilding 
facilities  of  the  Continent  were  In  German  hands — a  possibility 
wh.ch  we  have  previously  discussed  and  considered  to  tie  most 
unlikely. 

Events  do  not  warrant  the  painting  of  the  International  picture 
In  such  black  overtones  as  tills  But  whether  or  not  conscription 
Is  genuinely  needed.  It  should  never  be  endorsed  except  after 
careful  consideration  and  with  an  understanding  of  the  t>asic 
change  in  our  lives  and  our  customs  that  it  will  entail.  Invoca- 
tion of  a  compulsory-service  act  has  many  arguments  in  its 
favor,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  Its  adoption  would 
create  a  profound,  lasting,  and  inescapable  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life  of  our  country  and  might  well 
retard  the  growth  of  our  clvillaation  A  measure  of  such  conse- 
quence If  enacted  in  time  of  peace  may  become  a  jHrrmanent  part 
of  our  Institutions:  It  should  not.  therefore,  be  considered  by 
Congreos  in  this  era  of  hysteria,  but.  If  intended  as  a  permanent 
measure,  cnly  In  a  time  of  calm  calculation  On  the  other  hand, 
if  conscription  Is  needed  merely  as  a  temjxjrary -emergency  meas- 
ure to  last  for  whe  duration  of  the  emergency,  then  the  emerg- 
ency ought  to  be  defined:  if  the  International  picture  Is  black 
enough  to  warrant  conscription  then  the  President  should  declare 
a  state  of  national  emergency  or  Congress  should  declare  a  state 
of  war 

And  If  the  Army  can  fill  Its  minimum  needs  In  men  without 
conscr.ptlon  there  are  still  some  valid  arguments  for  it — but  the 
most  important,  tne  need  for  manpxjwer.  falls  by  the  wayside.  And 
we  have  not  yet  even  had  a  chance  to  try  to  fill  our  requirements 
by  voluntary  recruiting. 

What  are  those  requirements?  The  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties at  our  land  forces  are  several.     First,  our  Regular  Army  must 


provide  garrisons  and  defenses  for  Army.  Navy,  and  air  bases  now 
established,  or  to  be  established.  This  may  require  eventually 
125,000  to  150.000  men.  with  the  most  heavily  guarded  points  the 
Panama  Canal.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  points  in  the 
Alaskan-Aleutian  area  Second,  the  Regular  Army  must  provide 
the  nucleus  cr  cacirc  for  coast  defense  and  antiaircraft  troops  to 
make  our  continental  base  within  the  United  States  secure;  It  must 
have  8  to  15  men  per  plane  to  operate  its  air  force;  It  must  provide 
officers  and  instructors  to  tram  the  National  Guard  and  to  form 
the  skeletal  structure  upon  which  a  large  mass  army  may  be  built 
up  In  case  of  necessity  after  M  day  And,  under  our  broadened 
responsibilities  of  hemisphere  defense.  It  has  another  function  of 
recent  development.  It  must  provide  a  field  force,  highly  trained, 
fully  equipped,  ln<»'antlv  ready  for  transportation  as  an  expedition- 
ary force  anywhere  within  the  Western  Hemi.sphere — to  quell, 
with  the  help  of  the  Navy  and  air  force,  allen-insplred  revolutions, 
to  seize  an  advanced  base,  to  repel  an  attack  or  hold  an  area,  until 
larger  forces  are  transported.  If  necessary  to  assist  it.  Such  a  force 
certainly  need  be  no  larger  than  150000  men — perhaps  half  that 
number — about  the  number  with  which  Germany,  only  100  miles 
away,  seized  Norway.  Adding  to  this  the  numt)ers  required  for 
the  Army's  other  functions,  the  Regular  Army,  even  to  fulfill  Its 
broadened  responsibilities,  need  bo  no  larger  than  400.000  men.  If 
that  large.  Our  present  enlisted  strength  is  about  228000:  au- 
thorized strength  is  280,000:  a  further  increase  is  Indicated,  but  it 
should  not  be  hard  to  fill  the  necessary  quota  by  voluntary  re- 
cruiting. 

The  National  Guard  should  be  reorganized  and  Its  duties  rede- 
fined Those  duties  should  fall  Into  2  distinct  categories  First, 
the  guard  should  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  forces  which 
would  provide  coast  and  antiaircraft  defense  for  this  country. 
Home-guard  units — some  cf  them  composed  of  older  men — tiught 
to  be  created  to  provide  such  protection  for  their  own  localities. 
And  the  other  part  of  the  guajrl.  consisting  of  younger  men  selected 
for  their  physical  fltnes,s.  should  be  organized  and  trained  In  peace- 
time to  provide  a  field  force  of  perhaps  9  to  12  divisions  to  replace 
the  Regular  Army  field  force  If  that  force  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  to  supplement  It.  If  required,  for  continental  defense. 
The  authorized  strength  of  the  guard  today  is  about  235.000  men. 
No  increase  is  contemplated  under  the  Presidents  present  plan.s; 
It  should,  however,  have  an  Increment  of  strength,  primarily  to 
furnish  very  considerably  expanded  forces  for  antiaircraft  and 
home-defense  piirjjoses. 

This  reorganized  and  strengthened  army  needs  above  all  to  t>e 
a  balanced  army,  with  the  proper  number  of  antiaircraft  units, 
the  proper  number  of  mechanized  divisions,  etc.  Despite  the 
graphic  lessons  of  the  war  there  Is  as  yet  no  Indication  that  our 
future  plans  have  been  altered  to  fit  those  lesst^ns;  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  that  the  Importance  of  the  gasoline  engine  in  war  baa 
been  fully  realized. 

Hemispheric  defense,  it  should  be  obvious  from  a  study  of  our 
geographical  position,  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  capa- 
blllUes  and  the  limitations  of  the  ftgliiing  ship  and  the  flghtint? 
plane,  is  primarily  a  problem  for  sea  power,  secondarily  for  air 
power  But  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  by  any  one 
service  alone,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  the  defense  forces  alone  Po- 
litical and  economic  planning  within  the  hemisphere  must  precede 
strategical  planning;  the  diplomatic  and  financial  branches  of 
government  should  be  even  mere  immediately  Interested  In  this 
problem  than  the  military.  And  an  integrated  defense  must  be  a 
defense  into  which  each  element  of  the  fighting  services.  Us  support- 
ing arms,  and  the  other  branches  of  government  are  nicely  articu- 
lated, in  which  each  service  works,  not  on  Its  own  but  as  part  of  a 
machine. 

There  seems  to  be  no  such  unity  of  concept  or  unity  of  planning 
In  Washington.  Our  defense  forces  are.  like  Topsy.  "Jest  growin'." 
Wanted  above  all  is  a  plan  for  defense,  a  military  policy,  a  directive, 
a  definition  of  what  we  must  defend  and  against  whom,  and  the 
organization  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

We  Intend  to  spend  more  than  $4  650  000  000,  perhaps  IS  000  - 
000000.  or  about  $36  per  capita.  42  percent  of  the  National  Budget, 
In  this  fiscal  year  of  1941  The  dollars  are  flowing.  But  Is  there  a 
plan? 

The  Burial  of  Senator  Lundeen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6.  1940 


ARTTCLE  FROM  THE  BCNNEAPOUS  STAR-JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  pritilege  of  the 
House  for  the  extension  of  my  remarks  I  insert  herewith  an 
article  from  the  Minneapolis  SLar-Journal,  under   date  of 
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September  4.  describing  the  funeral  and  burial  of  Senator 
LtJNDEEN.  which  is  as  follows: 

I  From,  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  1 

THOtTSANOS     AT     CAPITOL     RITES     FOR     SENATOR rtJLL     Mn^TTART     SERVICE 

CrVtN   LUNDEEN   AT  FTTNIXAL 

Final  rites  for  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  victim  of  the  Nation's 
worst  air-Uner  crash,  were  held  late  today  In  the  flower  and  fern- 
banked  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  In  St.  Paul. 

He  will  be  buried  In  Fort  Snelllng  National  Cemetery,  the  "Little" 
Arlington  created  by  a  bill  he  Introduced  In  Congress. 

Thousands  of  persons  paid  their  last  tribute  at  the  flag-draped 
sealed  casket,  surrounded  by  a  military  guard  of  honor. 

Mourners  included  State  and  city  ofBcials  and  a  special  delega- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  courthouse  chimes  were  to  play  Senator  Llt^deens  favorite 
airs. 

Services  In  the  capltol,  with  Dr.  George  Mecklenburg,  pastor  of 
Weslev  Methodist  Church,  in  charge,  were  broadcast  over  WCCO, 
KSTP".   and    WDGY. 

Dr  Mecklenburg  paid  tribute  to  Senator  Lundeen's  courage  In 
standing  out  "against  the  forces  of  wrong." 

"Today  we  are  In  one  of  the  major  crises  of  history."  Dr.  Meck- 
lenburg said, 

"Therefore,  the  less  of  Senator  Litndeen  Just  at  this  moment 
seems  irreparable,  and  we  caii  only  pray  that  God  again  will  raise 
up  more  strong  and  fearless  leaders  in  Congress  for  days  like 
the.<5e  " 

Senator  Lundeen,  he  said,  "worked  sincerely  for  that  which  he 
believed  It  mattered  not  what  the  popular  clamor  of  the  mo- 
ment   might    be      He    was    not   an   ordinary    politician. 

"We  might  call  him  a  statesman.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
true  to  cnll  him  n  prophet,  a  secular  prophet  of  our  times     •      •      •. 

"If  the  time  ever  comes  that  our  prophets  are  tinder  the  thumb 
of  some  totalitarian  party,  then  pity  civilization. ' 

Senat'>r  LtmoEEN,  he  pointed  out.  voted  against  entrance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War. 

"Before  he  voted,  thovigh  he  knew  It  was  hopeless,  he  cried  out 
like  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness  against  It. 

"He  was  Implacably  against  war  because  he  said  the  poor  pay 
the  price  of  war.  He  believed  In  preparedness  for  America,  but 
Am?r:ca  only." 

A  string  trio  from  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  quartet 
from  Wesley  Method!?t  Church,  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Reuben  Holm- 
qulst.  will  be  the  only  music. 

Dr,  Mecklenburg  will  conduct  the  graveside  service  and  there 
will  be  MftFonlc  rites  bv  Minneapolis  Lodge  19.  A.  F,  and  A  M..  with 
military  honors  by  United  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  War.  in  which 
the  Senator  served 

Gov  Harold  E  Stas.^en  and  Maj  Gen  Ellard  Walsh  headed  the 
ofBclal  delegation  which  met  the  casket  at  the  Great  Northern  Depot 

here  last   night. 

The  casket  was  rolled  behind  a  slow  marching  color  guard  of 
World  War  and  Span'sh-Amcrlcan  War  veterans  and  honor  guard 
from  Russell  Gaylord  Post  159,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  through  a 
silent,  bare-hended  crowd  that  jammed  approaches  to  the  station. 

Behind  thf  honor  guard,  marching  to  muffled  drumbeats,  the  pro- 
cession went  up  Nicollet  Avenue  to  Tenth  Street,  across  to  Third 
Avenue  and  thence  to  University  Avenue  and  the  capital. 

Mrs.  Lundeen  prostrated,  was  unable  to  take  part.  She  sat  in  a 
room  in  Nicollet  Hotel  ?s  the  procession  passed  by. 

Among  mourners  were  the  S3nator's  son.  Ernest  Ward  Lundeen; 
two  brothers,  David,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Joel,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ed*^ard  Widen,  of  Minneapolis. 

Accompanving  the  body  on  the  train  was  a  special  delegation 
Including  Minnesota  Representatives,  and  United  States  Senators 
Henrik  Shipstead.  of  Minnesota.  Rush  D.  Holt,  of  West  \'lrglnia, 
Edwin  C    Johnson,  of  Colorado,  and  James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana. 

Mark  Trice,  deputy  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arm.s.  also  was  In  the 
group 

At  the  capltol.  the  procession  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honor 
from  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment, 
members  of  whch  stood  guard  all  night  over  the  casket. 

State  offices,  and  St.  Paul  city  offices  were  closed  today  in  tribute 
to  the  Senator. 

Is  America  in  Immediate  Danger? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER    . 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calif oitiia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  sea  we 
have  alwut  446  naval  vessels  today  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1.746.000  tons.  By  1941  we  will  have  approximately  533  ships 
with  a  total  of  2.212.070  tons.    Eighty-four  more  fighting 


ships  have  been  requested  of  Congress,  bringing  our  potential 
total  to  2.611,670  tons— by  far  the  world's  largest  fleet. 

At  present  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  German,  Italian. 
Russian,  and  Japanese  Navies  just  slightly  exceeds  our  own, 
but  when  the  ships  on  order  are  built  it  will  equal  only  ap- 
proximately 2.584.532  tons.  The  Russian  fleet  is  a  negligible 
one,  consisting  of  many  old  ships  of  czarist  days  and  nfiany 
boats  fitted  only  for  Arctic  duty  or  else  Black  Sea  service. 
Italy  has  a  high-speed  fleet,  but  her  boats  are  short-ranged 
for  Mediterranean  service,  and  her  submarine  fleet,  the 
strongest  arm  of  her  Navy,  has  inadequate  cruising  range  for 
service  against  the  United  States.  Although  Germany  has 
raiders,  like  the  pocket  battleship,  the  Deutschland.  some  of 
her  ships  have  small  cruising  radii,  designed  only  for  duty  In 
the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  As  to  Japan,  her  Navy,  while 
formidable,  has  been  built  primarily  for  service  in  the  Par 
East.    Our  fleet  is  really  the  only  blue-water  navy. 

Today  the  totalitarian  powers  could  muster  against  us  a 
tenuous  theoretical  superiority  only  if  their  own  waters  were 
entirely  stripped  of  all  naval  protection  and  a  weird  con- 
glomeration of  ill-adjusted  fighting  ships  sent  3.000  and  7.000  . 
miles  across  the  seas  on  a  mission  for  which  they  were  never 
designed  or  intended.  Even  then,  our  own  fleet,  a  tactical, 
unified  whole,  fighting  in  close  proximity  to  its  own  bases, 
aided  by  shore-based  aircraft,  would  have  an  insuperable  ad- 
vantage over  a  conglomeration  of  ships  operating  thousands 
of  miles  from  bases  and  constantly  subject  to  air  and  sub- 
marine attack. 

There  \s,  of  course,  for  us  the  problem  of  a  divided  fleet;  but 
even  with  the  bulk  of  our  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  our  Atlantic 
Squadron  cannot  be  considered  a  push-over,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  3  battleships,  an  aircraft  carrier,  5  cruisers,  40  de- 
stroyers. 20  submarines,  a  fast -increasing  fleet  of  mosquito 
boats,  and  aided  by  many  long-range  Navy  bombers. 
Strengthened  by  2  or  3  more  battleships,  another  aircraft  car- 
rier, and  some  more  cruisers,  as  the  squadron  will  be  under 
the  present  building  progiam,  it  will  by  itself  give  pause  to 
any  aggressor. 

Britain  has  assured  us  that  her  fleet  will  not  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Nazis  and.  if  necessary,  will  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions;  however,  even  if  the  remainder  of  the  British  Fleet, 
after  the  battle  of  Britain,  becomes  German,  our  naval  su- 
premacy will  not  immediately  be  challenged,  as  it  would  take 
2  j'cars  at  least  for  the  Germans  to  learn  to  man  their  cap- 
tured ships.  After  2  years'  time  the  Nazis,  if  they  combined 
their  forces  with  Russia,  Jai>an,  and  Italy,  a  most  remote 
possibility,  would  have  a  fleet  about  double  ours;  however,  it 
would  not  be  greatly  superior  to  our  fleet  in  flghting  strength, 
and  we  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  fighting  in  home 
waters  while  the  enemy  fleet  operated  far  from  any  of  its 
bases. 

IN   THE  AM 

We  are  3,000  miles  from  Europe  and  7.000  miles  from  Japan. 
Most  of  the  German  air  force  consists  of  Stuka  bombers  with 
a  flight  range  of  not  more  than  300  miles.  The  longest-range 
German  bombers  have  a  range  of  about  2.640  miles,  which 
no  more  than  insure  their  crossing  the  narrowest  point  of 
the  South  Atlantic  without  a  cargo  of  bombs.  Japan's  dis- 
tance from  the  United  States  makes  bombing  raids  an  impos- 
sibility except  by  a  long  flight  over  the  Arctic  route,  where  Ice 
on  the  wings  and  other  uncertain  weather  conditions  wotild 
make  carrying  a  load  of  bombs  impractical.  Then,  each 
flight  would  be  a  suicide  affair,  as  no  return  to  Japan  would 
be  possible. 

To  operate  against  the  United  States  from  South  America, 
say  Brazil.  Germany  would  have  to  establish  air  bases  In 
Brazil,  build  munitions  factories,  provide  oil  supplies,  estab- 
lish machine-parts  and  overhauling  plants,  and  transport  a 
ground  crew  of  15  men  to  care  for  each  plane.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  require  a  constant  stream  of  ships  to 
maintain  supplies,  and  could  not  possibly  be  kept  secret. 
Even  supposing  such  a  base  to  be  established,  then  would 
come  the  piecarious  and  lengthy  flight  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States,  with  but  sporadic  bombing  possible. 
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The^ maximum  Initial  expeditionary  force  that  couW  be 
transported  against  the  United  Slates,  even  if  control  of  the 
seas  were  wrest^l  from  us.  would  not  be  much  larger  than 
50  000  men  The  transportation  of  such  a  force  would  re- 
quire 375.000  tons  of  shippint;.  perhaps  40  ships,  about  the 
largest  force  that  could  be  conveniently  convoyed  in  a  single 
operation.  To  supply  such  a  force  would  require  from  650,- 
000  tons  of  shipping  to  2,000,000  tons  monthly;  in  other 
words,  perhaps  half  the  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  would  have  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  >ob  of  supply- 
ing 50.000  soldiers.  U  this  force  were  doubled,  the  shipping 
tonnage  neceasary  would  be  doubled:  to  supply  an  array  of 
1.006.000  m«n  In  this  hemisphere  would  require  at  the  very 
least  13,000.000  tons  of  shipping.  Economically  and  com- 
mercially, the  problem  seems  impossible;  not  even  Britain, 
or  a  combination  of  Britain  and  Germany,  has  sufBcient 
shipping  to  divert  such  an  enormous  amount  of  it  from  their 
onlinary  and  vital  trade  routes  to  miLtaiT  purposes. 

Other  factors  detering  an  expeditionary  force  are  the  diffi- 
culty of  landing  troops  under  fire,  our  coast  defenses,  the 
superiority  of  shore-based  aircraft  over  aircraft  carrier 
planes,  the  necessity  confronting  any  Invader  of  clearing 
away  any  harbor  mines  which  have  been  laid,  the  fact,  as 
Major  General  Hagood  points  out.  that  there  are  not  more 
than  five  harbors  in  the  Uruted  States  at  which  an  enemy 
could  find  the  harbor  equipment  necessary  to  unload  the 
huge  artillery,  the  great  combat  tanki.  the  vast  amount  of 
ammunition  for  the  artillery,  and  the  other  implements  of 
modern  warfare.  Finally,  after  all  the  difficulties  of  land- 
ing, there  is  the  problem  of  facing  a  fresh  United  SUtes 
Army,  fighting  on  familiar  terrain,  and  bacKed  by  an  un- 
limited amount  of  supplies  and  ammunition. 

The  difficulty  of  attack  against  the  United  States  does  not 
make  necessary  a  large  United  States  Army.  For  a  regular 
army  to  make  our  continental  bases  w.thin  the  United  States 
secure  we  need  an  army  of,  at  the  outside.  400.000  men.  Then 
to  garrison  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  bases,  now  established 
and  to  be  estaWished.  we  need  130,000  men.  In  addition,  for 
a  permanent  expeditionary  force,  ready  at  any  time  to  move 
to  any  danger  spot  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  need  a 
force  of  not  more  than  150.000  men.  This  would  mean  a 
grant  total  of  about  680,000  men  for  the  most  adequate  hemi- 
sphere defense. 

Today  our  National  Guard  and  Regular  Army,  between 
them,  total  approximately  675.000  men.  We  have  another 
107.000  Reserve  officers.  Altogether  we  have  over  a  hundred 
thousand  more  men  in  cur  armed  forces  than  is  adequate 
for  secure  national  and  hemisphere  defense;  and  yet  there 
Is  proposed  calling  2.000.000  or  3.000.000  more  men  into  the 
Army  because  our  country  is  said  to  be  inadequately  defended. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  men  who  are  in  our  armed 
forces  are  not  adequately  trained,  but  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  by  conscripting  more  men  into  the 
Army,  rather  than  by  training  thoroughly  the  establishment 
that  we  already  possess,  seems  extremely  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous proceedure. 

Many  have  been  the  "ifs"  and  "buts"  of  the  alarmists  who 
sec  America  invaded  within  the  month.  Never  have  their 
-argmnents  been  based  on  reality,  but  rather  they  have  fright- 
ened their  fellows  by  painting  them  pictures  of  the  future 
which  can  only  be  believed  if  you  play  the  same  niles  of  the 
game  that  they  do;  that  is.  to  grant  the  validity  of  every 
"if"  and  'but"  that  they  utter.  The  time  has  come  when 
Americans  must  use  their  reason  Instead  of  their  imagination 
in  dealing  with  the  foreign  situation.  IX  this  pointless  hys- 
teria keeps  up,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  we  are 
preparing  to  resist  an  in>'asion  from  Mars  because  some 
hysterical  citiaen  happened  to  find  a  piece  of  meteor  in  his 
back  yard  one  morning. 

If  the  issue  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  t>lll  has  narrowed  down  to  one  point — is  America 
tn  danger  or  is  it  not?— the  answer  is  "No."  at  least  not  in 
any  danger  that  conscription  will  remedy.    The  most  para- 


mount and  important  ta^^k  that  confronts  American  defense 
at  the  present  time  is  the  training  and  equipping  for  modem 
war  of  the  men  we  already  have  in  uniform. 

I  Figures  and  oihor  military  data  taken  frcm  an  article  by  the 
New  York  Times  military  expert.  Hanson  Baldwin,  appeari.ig  In  the 
August  Harpers.  Additional  information  frrm  Our  Military  Chaos, 
a  book  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  noted  authority  on  military 
affairs.] 
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Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  last  night  by  Senator  Robert  A.  T.^rr. 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  th*  House  Is  considering  the  Burke- 
Wadffworth  bill  to  draft  men  Into  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  Senti- 
ment is  divided,  and  both  the  advocates  and  opponents  ol  the 
moaiiure  are  violently  Intolerant  of  those  who  disagree  with  their 
position  There  has  been  more  invective  than  argument.  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  the  best  Interest  of  the  country  demands 
the  defeat  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  and  this  evening  I  will  try 
to  state  calmly  the  rea.sans  which  have  led  roe  to  that  conclusion 

We  face  today  net  one  emcrpency  but  two.  The  ftrst  Is  from 
abroad;  the  second  Is  from  our.<*-lves.  Wbile  I  do  not  apree  witb 
these  who  think  that  Hitler  is  about  to  attack  the  United  Stales, 
nevertheless  we  must  all  recogntie  that  for  the  next  10  years  we  face 
a  new  kind  of  world.  The  development  of  the  totalitarian  nations, 
their  efTectlve  war  machines,  and  their  complete  l.ick  of  regard  for 
international  morals  have  created  this  new  condition.  We  cannot 
rely  on  the  sanctity  of  any  treaty  or  any  premise  which  may  be 
made  by  the  German  Government  and  pwrhaps  by  other  govern- 
ments I  believe  that  the  same  condition  will  exist  v.hether  the 
German  attack  on  En^jland  succeeds  or  falls  E:n£:land  can  hardly 
hope  to  overwhelm  Germany  for  years  to  come.  Tliere  will  always 
be  the  possibiifv  cf  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  and  of  the 
breaking  up  at  the  British  ESnpire.  We  must  provide  for  that 
possibility.  I  have  voted  for  all  the  various  appropriations  In- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  air  forces  We  are  aer^ed 
that  we  must  have  a  navy  able  to  defend  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  But  surely  It  Is  '^he  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  as 
respects  each  moasure  broueht  before  It  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  erriergencv  We  must  fully  consider  whether  the  tremendous 
expense  Involved  In  each  bill  is  necessary.  Because  we  favor  a  two- 
ocean  navy,  we  may  not  nece^arUy  find  Justification  for  an  army 
of  1.300.000  men  or  the  conscripiion  cf  men  in   time  of  peace 

For  we  face  another  kind  of  an  emergency  at  home  We  have 
steadily  drifted  toward  central  uaed  government.  We  have  vastly 
extended  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  given 
it  power  to  regulate  evervth.ng  and  everybody.  There  Is  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress  to  give  the  Preeident  power  to  take  property 
of  any  kind:  to  fix  all  prices;  to  as-slscn  every  man  to  a  deslKnated 
position.  Tliere  in  a  bill  pending  providing  for  a  capital  levy,  tal- 
Ine  a  large  proportion  cf  every  m.ans  property  In  exchange  for  1 
percent  Government  bonds  In  short,  proposals  made  by  rcspxm- 
slble  men.  If  added  together,  would  creiite  exactly  the  kind  ol 
Government  In  this  country  which  exists  today  In  Oermi.nv  There 
are  many  who  urge  with  the  proponents  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
bill  that  the  emergency  requires  a  complete  recasting  of  American 
life,  a  dedication  of  our  entire  energies  to  defense  alcnc.  and  a 
subordination  of  every  pruiclple  on  which  the  American  Republic 
is  based. 

With  that  point  of  view  I  emphatically  disagree  We  are  not  at 
war  I  am  confident  that  we  can  maintain  the  kind  of  Army  and 
Na\-y  we  now  must  maintain  and  still  keep  alive  the  Individual 
lit)erty  and  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which  have  glorified  the 
United  States  The  total  cost  of  the  new  Army  and  Navy  should 
not  exceed  three  and  a  half  blllloa  dollars  a  year.  Surely  we  can 
pay  this  out  of  a  national  Income  in  excess  of  870.000  000,000. 
Surely  the  manpower  required  need  not  upset  our  constitutional 
liberties  A  million  men  may  have  to  be  permanently  employed 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  a  million  and  a 
quarter  more,  pti-rhaps,  trained  for  the  Reserve  We  have  42  000  000 
men  between  18  aiMl  65  and  over  5.000.000  of  them  are  out  of  work 
today  and  looking  for  Jobs  We  can  do  the  Jcb  without  regimen- 
tation. 

It  Is  said  that  In  thne  of  war  we  have  not  hesitated  to  establish 
a  dictatorship.     I  am  afraid  we  would  do  so  again,  whether  it  It 
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necessary  or  not.  But  that  Is  a  very  dliTerent  thing  »rom  estab- 
lishing a  dictatorship  In  time  ol  peace  on  the  giound  that  an 
emergency  exists.  In  wartime  it  is  frankly  done  for  war  purposes, 
and  when  the  war  Is  over  the  people  know  It  Is  time  to  reassume 
their  powers.  While  the  power  is  exercised,  most  of  those  exercis- 
ing It  are  InteoFily  insplied  by  patriotic  motives,  and  politics  is 
largely  adjourned  But  no  one  knows  when  a  peace  emergency  Is 
over  We  have  been  enjoying  a  continuous  emergency  for  the  last 
7  years.  The  present  emtTgency  may  well  last  for  10  years  without 
war  reaching  our  shores.  Arbitrary  powers  granted  today  may  never 
be  resumed. 

It  is  Just  as  dangerous  to  exaggerate  the  emergency  as  it  Is  to 
underestimate  the  emergency.  When  an  emergency  exists  It  Is  all 
the  more  important  that  we  retain  cur  respect  for  the  principles 
cf  constitutional  American  government,  nr.d  that  we  go  no  further 
In  modifying  them  than  is  absolutely  ewontial. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  to  save  ourselves  from  Hitler,  that  we  plunge 
the  country  Into  debts  Pi.d  deficits  so  great  that  we  bankrupt  the 
Nation  and  dcfctroy  the  whole  financial  structure  on  which  our 
happiness  and  security  are  founded.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  we 
set  aside  the  right  of  free  debate,  and  a  free  press,  and  free  speech. 
It  Is  not  necessary,  to  avoid  regimentation  by  Hitler,  that  we  forget 
all  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  protection  of  minorities  and  authorize 
5ome  Executive  to  conscript  men  and  conscript  property. 

In  working  cut  an  adcciuaie  defense.  I  am  convinced  It  can  be 
wcrked  out  under  a  democratic  form  of  govcriiment  If  we  try.  If  we 
pay  some  attention  to  that  principle.  I  am  convinced  It  can  be 
worked  out  under  an  economic  system  In  which  initiative  and  free 
enterprise  still  provide  the  energy  and  force  which  have  made  this 
country  the  powerful  Nation  which  we  are,  if  we  try. 

1  am  convinced  that  It  can  be  worked  out.  retaining  the  principles 
ol  Individual  liberty  for  which  It  was  founded,  if  we  try.  I  am 
convinced  that  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  totalitarian  nation  we  need 
not  make  ourselves  totalitarian.  I  shudder  when  I  hear  the  words 
"total  dcicnsc  "  I  do  not  know  what  "total  defense"  means,  unless 
It  means  the  subjugation  of  every  other  principle  of  our  life  to  the 
one  subject  -military  defen.se.  if  the  words  mean  anything,  they 
mean  that  the  energies  of  every  Individual  shall  be  devoted  to 
defense,  and  that  we  shall  wipe  out  from  our  minds  every  other  goal. 
That  Is  not  true  today;  I  hope  It  may  never  be  true.  At  a  time  like 
this  it  Is  peculiarly  necessiiry  that  with  every  measure  we  take 
we  see  that  the  principles  ol  American  freedom  are  guarded  well 
Never  haj;  the  American  way  of  life  been  in  such  d.inger — danger  as 
much  from  within  as  from  without. 

The  ls.s\ic  presented  by  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  therefore.  Is 
whether  the  draft  of  men  In  time  of  peace  Is  necessary  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  what  the  bill  does  provide. 
Many  of  the  le'ters  which  I  receive  advocate  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  It  Imposes  unifersal  compvUsory  military  training  en  all  the 
youth  of  the  United  States;  that  such  training  Is  good  for  American 
boys;  that  It  teaches  them  di.scipUne  and  hardens  their  character. 
I  think  we  shou'd  understand  clearly  that  this  bill  proposes  no  such 
system  It  is  not  going  to  take  the  beys  as  they  graduate  from 
high  school  cr  college  and  give  them  a  year's  training.  Most  boys 
graduate  from  high  school  at  18.  and  only  a  small  proportion  go  to 
college  Th.s  bill  takes  men  between  21  and  31.  and  Is  Intended  to 
draft  them  Into  the  Army  for  at  least  a  year,  and  I  think  probably  2 
years  There  are  approximately  11,300.000  men  between  the  speci- 
fied ages  \  vast  registration  system  will  be  set  up  employing 
perhaps  200  OCO  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  About 
65  percent  will  be  placed  In  deferred  clas.ses.  leaving  about  4,000.000 
men  in  the  first  nonexempt  class.  Apparently  about  80  percent  of 
the  11.300.000  are  employed;  about  2,003.000  unemployed;  300.000 
are  In  colloge  or  professional  schools.  In  other  words,  the  great 
bulk  of  these  men  have  finished  their  education  and  have  started 
on  their  life  work,  from  which  they  are  now  to  be  taken  for  at 
least  a  year. 

We  should  certainly  avoid  any  such  dislocation  of  individual 
lives  as  IS  provided  by  this  draft,  if  we  possibly  can.  Senator 
Sheppard.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
Justified  the  bill  on  the  pround  that  it  was  a  tragic  necessity.  In 
wartime  It  might  be  necessary,  but  I  agree  with  him  that  it  Is 
tragic  to  permit  the  Government  to  take  a  man  already  well  estab- 
lished In  his  life  work,  and  compel  him  to  give  up  that  work  and 
serve  for  a  year  or  two  In  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  liberty  or  freedom  as  America  has  understood  It.  The 
basis  of  our  system  has  been  the  right  of  Individuals  to  choose  their 
own  way  cf  life;  to  find  the  niche  they  fit  in;  to  rise  to  positions 
of  Interest  and  power,  no  matter  how  humble  their  beginnings  may 
be  Probably  no  quality  Is  so  essential  to  success  as  steady,  serious 
application  to  a  Job,  Yet  when  a  man  has  gotten  well  started,  and 
perhaps  has  acquired  '.he  confidence  of  his  employer,  this  law  will 
compel  him  to  be  absent  for  a  year,  and  undo  all  the  progress 
he  has  made  In  his  chosen  occupation.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  he  must  be  given  back  his  Job,  but  someone  else  will  have  had 
to  fill  the  place  he  has  made  for  himself.  His  set-back  may  affect 
unfavorably  hi.s  whole  fi'ture  life. 

It  is  said  that  a  compulsory  draft  is  a  democratic  system,  I  deny 
that  It  has  anything  lo  do  with  democracy.  It  Is  far  more  typical 
of  totalitarian  nations  than  of  democratic  nations.  It  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty,  which  have 
always  been  considered  a  part  of  American  democracy.  To  choose 
1  man  In  10  by  lot  and  require  him  to  leave  ids  home  against  his 
will  is  more  like  roulette  than  it  Is  like  democracy.  Many  people 
came  to  this  country  for  the  single  purpose  of  avoiding  the  requlre- 
meata  of  milliary  service  in  Europe.     This  covmtry  has  always  been 


opposed  to  a  large  standing  army,  and  It  has  been  opF>osed  to  the 
use  of  the  draft  in  time  of  peace.  I  shrink  from  the  very  setting 
up  of  thovisands  of  draft  boards,  with  clerks  and  employees  and 
endless  paper  work  and  red  tape;  from  the  registration  of  12,000,000 
men  and  the  prying  into  every  feature  of  their  lives,  their  physical 
condition,  their  religious  convictions,  their  financial  status,  and 
even  their  hobbles. 

The  draft  is  said  to  be  democratic  because  it  hits  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  Since  the  rich  are  about  2  percent  of  the  total, 
it  Is  still  true  that  98  percent  of  those  drafted  are  going  to  be  the 
boys  without  means  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  to  the  poor 
boy  whether  the  other  2  percent  go  or  not.  To  be  snatched  ovit  ol 
hLs  h'e  wor'it  may  be  a  tragedy  for  a  poor  boy.  but  the  rich  boy  will 
have  no  trouble  finding  another  Job  If  he  Is  any  good  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  under  the  volunteer  system  you  would  probably  get 
a  greater  percent a<e  of  wealthy  boys  than  under  the  draft.  This 
Is  because  the  wealthier  boys  all  go  to  college,  and  the  percentage 
of  enlistment  from  the  colleges  has  always  been  higher.  The  need 
for  the  defense  of  this  country  against  nations  thousands  ol  miles 
distant  is  brought  home  to  those  In  the  colleges  more  forcibly 
than  It  Is  to  the  boy  who  is  employed  locally,  to  whom  Interna- 
tional affairs  are  a  long  distance  off.  Under  a  volunteer  system  the 
poor  boys  who  already  had  good  Jobs  would  not  have  to  go. 

It  is  said  that  under  the  draft  the  slacker  will  stay  at  home  and 
leave  the  burden  on  the  patriots.  But  In  the  first  place,  the  num- 
ber of  real  slackers  Is  negligible  In  the  whole  picture,  and  under 
the  bill  any  real  slacker  has  an  easy  "out,"  All  he  has  to  do  Is 
marry  a  lady  who  has  no  other  means  of  support.  The  number  ol 
marriages  in  recent  weeks  has  increased  by  thousands. 

The  principle  of  a  compulsory  draft  Is  basically  wrong.  If  we 
must  use  compulsion  to  get  an  army,  why  not  use  compulsion  to 
get  men  for  other  essent-.al  tasks?  We  must  have  men  to  manu- 
facture munitions.  Implements  of  war.  and  war  vessels.  Why  not 
draft  labor  for  tho.se  occupations  at  wages  lower  than  the  stand- 
ard? There  are  many  other  Industries  absolutely  essential  to  de- 
fense, like  the  utilities,  the  railroads,  the  coal-mining  industry. 
Why  not  draft  men  for  those  industries,  also  at  $21  a  month?  if 
we  draft  soldiers,  why  not  draft  policemen  and  firemen  for  ctty  and 
State  service?  The  logical  advocates  of  the  draft  admit  this 
necessary  conclusion  Senator  Pepper,  of  Florida,  has  said  that  he 
believes  the  President  should  have  power  to  draft  men  for  muni- 
tions plants,  Mr,  Walter  Lippmann  says  that  If  the  conscription 
bill  is  to  serve  its  real  purpose  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
device  for  putting  1  man  out  of  25  into  uniform  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  method  of  mobilizing  the  men  of  the  country  for  the 
much  larger  and  more  complicated  task  of  industrial  prepared- 
ness In  short,  the  Icglc  behind  the  bill  requires  a  complete  regi- 
mentation of  most  labor  and  the  assignment  of  Jobs  to  every  man 
able  to  work.  This  is  actually  done  today  in  the  Communist  and 
F'a.sclst  states,  which   we  are  now   apparently  seeking  to  emulate. 

There  has  been,  very  properly,  a  great  outcry  against  the  action 
of  the  Senate  In  autho.izlng  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to 
seize  any  industrial  plant  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
I  voted  against  that  amendment  because  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  that  any  more  than  for  the  drafting  of  men  and  because  it  gives 
uncontrolled  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  But  at  least  the  owners  of  such  plants  are  to  be 
fully  compensated  for  their  property,  while  men  wlio  are  drafted 
may  be  forced  to  give  up  Jobs  paving  $50  a  week  to  receive  a 
soldier's  pay,  at  most  equivalent  to  tl5  a  week.  Their  lime  Is  con- 
scripted without  compensation. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  conscription  proves  too  much.  If  the 
emergency  Is  as  great  as  alleged,  then  we  should  adopt  a  completely 
socialized  state  and  place  ourselves  and  our  property  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  That  is  fa.<5cism  It  could  only  be  Justified 
If  it  were  th'^  only  possible  alternative  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
United  States  by  fascism  from  without. 

Is  It  really  necessary  to  take  this  long  step  toward  a  system  In 
which  the  state  Is  everything  and  the  Individual  is  nothing? 
What  kind  of  an  army  do  we  want?  The  developments  of  the 
present  war  have  shown  that  great  numbers  of  men  in  the  trenches 
are  no  longer  the  prime  requisite  for  success.  France  had  universal 
con.scription.  but  it  did  them  no  good  against  a  highly  organized, 
modern,  mechanized  army.  According  to  all  the  best  military  ad- 
vice, what  we  need  today  Is  an  army  of  experts  We  have  all 
kinds  of  estimates  of  the  number  needed  In  the  United  States, 
but  the  best  opinion  is  that  an  expert  army  of  not  more  than 
750,000  men  would  serve  every  purpose  of  defense  In  January  the 
President  only  requested  funds  for  an  army  of  227.000  men.  Even 
on  May  31.  after  the  Germans  had  broken  through  In  France  and 
France  was  collapsing,  the  President  was  satisfied  with  an  army 
of  280,000  men.  and  General  Marshall  himself  testified  on  June  4 
that  an  army  of  430.000  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  mobilizing 
the  National  Guard  and  give  a  reasonable  liberty  of  action  up  to 
January.  Now  the  "ante  has  been  boosted"  to  1.200.000  men. 
This  bill  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  trjing  to  provide 
a  method  of  raising  men  before  anyone  has  decided  how  many 
men  should  be  raised.  Up  to  this  time  the  Army  has  had  no 
authority  to  recruit  men  In  excess  of  375.000  plus  the  National 
Guard  of  225.000;  has  h.^d  no  authority  to  invite  boys  Into  training 
camps  for  military  training. 

As  far  as  the  Regular  Army  is  concerned,  con.scription  Is  the 
poorest  possible  method  of  getting  it.  Men  are  chosen  at  random 
frcm  all  kinds  of  occupations,  mostly  unrelated  to  the  Army.  After 
1  year  they  naturally  return  to  the  Jobs  which  they  were  forced  to 
give  up.     Someone  else  equaWy  unwilling  and  equally  inexperienced 
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has  to  be  given  a  year  at  partial  training.  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
get  the  kind  of  Armv  we  need  today — that  la  to  make  the  Army 
an  occupation  sufllciently  attractive  so  that  men  will  go  to  It  a» 
a  matter  of  chotce  Why  «hould  we  expect  men  to  accept  pay 
equivalent  to  approximately  tlS  a  week?  Privates  In  the  Army 
get  board.  lodging,  and  clothes,  eqxilvalent  perhaps  MO  a  mcnth. 
plus  (21  in  ca.sh.  a  total  of  »61  a  month.  They  should  certainly 
pet  the  equivalent  of  $100  a  month  The  Army  does  not  want  a 
lot  ct  men  who  leave  at  the  end  of  1  year  or  even  of  3  years;  they 
want  men  who  are  sufllciently  satl.'^fled  to  stay  Indefinitely. 

I»  is  said  that  the  voltintary-enll'-.tment  plan  ha.s  broken  down. 
Of  course  that  l.s  utterly  untrue  In  spite  of  Inadequate  pay  and 
in  spite  of  3-year  enlistments,  from  which  a  mtan  cannot  escape 
If  a  N-tter  Job  l."*  offered.  It  has  accomplished  everything  which  has 
been  asked  of  It.  Men  are  enlisting  today  at  a  rapid  rate — 40  000 
enlisted  In  the  month  of  August  Yet  there  has  been  no  really 
sen '  us  effort  to  enlist  men  and  no  call  by  the  President  for 
volunteers  In  fact,  he  has  publicly  discouraged  college  boys  from 
enlisting 

Men  are  looking  for  Jobs  with  reasonable  pay.  In  New  York  City 
this  year  It  was  necessary  to  fill  a  position  as  sanitation  man  at  a 
•alary  of  tlJOO  a  year,  which,  considering  the  cost  of  living  In 
New  York  City.  Is  not  v^ry  much  more  than  Army  pay  plus  support. 
There  were  84.000  applications  from  New  York  City  alor-e. 

Of  course  the  men  who  enlist  in  the  Army,  like  the  men  who 
get  Joba  in  any  Industry,  are  these  who  at  the  time  are  out  of 
wcrk.  There  are  mare  than  6  000  000  men  out  of  work  today, 
lor  king  for  Jobs.  There  are  o\-er  1.700,000  en  W  P  A.,  and  over 
200  000  m  the  C.  C.  C  camps  The  Oovemment  Is  paying  these 
men  in  a  way  which  makes  W  P  A  and  C.  C.  C  more  attractive 
than  the  Army.  We  have  not  the  right  to  require  these  men.  as  a 
condition  of  Oovemment  aid.  to  accept  employment  in  the  Army; 
but  .surely.  If  we  make  the  Army  only  reasonably  attractive,  many 
of  them  win  prefer  the  Army  to  W.  P  A.  or  C.  C.  C 

How  utterly  rtdtculcus  It  Is  to  make  700  000  men  give  up  good 
Jobs  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  are  first  making  real  progress, 
while  many  millions  of  men  cut  of  work,  and  1  200.000  bey?  coming 
of  age  every  year,  are  looking  for  Jobs.  The  Idea  that  the  Army  is 
the  most  unpleasant  occupation  In  the  world.  Into  which  men 
roust  be  forced  agalnrt  their  will.  Is  archaic  ar.d  fallaclca".  In 
time  of  war  Army  service  Is  dangerctis.  but  If  we  prepare  adequately. 
we  should  not  be  at  war,  and  the  Army  for  the  most  part  Is  a 
peacetime,  highly  specialized  occupation  with  only  a  chance  of 
danger.  Experience  shows  that  men  do  not  avoid  an  occupation 
because  there  Is  a  chp.r.ce  of  danger  There  are  dangerous  civilian 
occupations — work  with  hlgh-tenslon  wires,  work  In  tunnel  con- 
struction, work  In  coal  mines:  and  there  Is  never  any  difficulty  in 
finding  men  interested  In  those  occupations. 

The  Air  Corps  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Army,  but 
more  men  want  to  enlist  than  can  be  accepted.  The  Army  has 
many  advantages,  a  clean  and  regxilar  life  without  great  responsi- 
bility, an  attraction  In  the  very  discipline  and  order  which  appeals 
to  some  men  and  offends  others  very  greatly.  The  Navy  always 
has  a  waiting  list  because  they  pay  their  men  more  adequately  io 
try  to  make  their  service  attractive  The  Army  should  be  Jiist  as 
attractive  today.  We  already  have  650.000  men  available  vinder 
existing  law.  We  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  750.000  or 
950  000  or  1.200,000  under  the  volunteer  system.  If  the  Army  Is 
made  as  attractive  to  the  average  man  as  many  other  Jobs  furnished 
by  Industry. 

As  for  the  Reserve,  we  have  never  tried  getting  men  for  military 
training  camps.  No  such  camps  are  In  existence  except  for 
Reserve  officers.  Of  the  1.200,000  boys  who  graduate  from  high 
school  or  college  every  year,  a  lar^e  proportion  could  he  persuaded 
to  take  a  year  In  the  military  training  camps  at  the  Government's 
expense  beiore  starting  on  their  life  wcrk.  Within  a  very  few 
yeais  we  would  build  up  all  the  Reserve  we  could  possibly  need. 
An  attempt  to  raise  whatever  Army  Is  necessary  by  a  volunteer 
appeal  will  unquestionably  meet  with  success  if  that  attempt  has 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
Army;  that  It  will  furnish  400.000  men  If  that  many  are  needed, 
before  the  complicated  draft  Is  working. 

There  are  some  who  have  felt  that  the  emergency  Is  so  Im- 
mediate that  only  the  draft  will  meet  It.  Obviously  that  Is  not 
today  the  official  view.  The  President  has  Just  transferred  50 
destroyers  to  England  in  exchange  for  bases  which  will  not  he 
ready  for  a  year.  If  Hitler  were  about  to  overwhelm  England  and 
attack  the  United  States,  the  President  obviously  coiold  not  weaken 
our  Navy  by  depriving  It  of  50  destroyers  now  in  active  service. 
The  alleged  need  immediately  for  a  huge  Army  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  our  Navy  is  inadequate.  The  President  has  «Just  de- 
termined that  the  Navy  Is  completely  adequate  and  can  even 
afTord  to  surrender  50  of  Its  fighting  craft,  Whnt  has  happened 
to  the  emergency  supposed  to  Justify  this  drafting  of  men.  so 
»  complete  a  departure  from  American  tradition  and  so  long  a  step 
toward  dictalorshlp?  No;  we  obviously  have  a  reasonable  time 
before  Mr.  Hitler  can  possibly  organize  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  It  Is  no  easy  task  to  transport  an  army  across  3.000  miles 
of  water  while  our  Navy  is  in  existence  We  have  time  to  do  our 
Job  In  the  right  way.  We  have  time  to  get  the  kind  of  voluntary 
expert  mechanized  Army  that  we  really  r.fed  We  have  tlm.^  to 
do  the  Job  without  upsetting  and  perhaps  wrecking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  We  can  do  it  without  excitement  and  hysteria, 
without  breaking  down  the  fundamental  prtnc:ple«  of  the  .\merican 
Republic.  We  can  do  It  without  overestimating  the  emergency, 
and  sinking  all  the  principles  we  love  In  the  slough  of  total 
defease. 


Free  men.  free  enterprise,  free  speech  are  the  cornerstones  of 
the  American  Republic.  If  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  should 
become  law,  we  will  have  to  accept  that  limitation  of  freedom. 
But  we  should  be  all  the  more  vigilant  to  oppose  the  further 
limitations  on  freedom  which  are  bound  to  follow.  For  the  more 
we  yield  to  the  demand  for  arbitrary  power,  the  more  power  will 
be  demanded,  until  Individual  freedom  will  be  as  nonexistent  In 
America  as  it  Is  m  Germany  today.  In  fact  we  may  even  be  turn- 
ing over  these  destroyers  to  Germany  to  be  used  against  us,  for 
the  British  may  have  to  surrender  their  fleet,  according  to  the 
William  Allen  V.'hite  Committee  Of  course,  in  case  of  British 
defeat  any  pledge  of  the  present  British  Government  would  be 
worthless,  for  the  Government  would  not  be  there.  Obviou.sly  the 
President  must  consider  our  fleet  more  than  adequate  for  defense. 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  21  years  ago  yesterday 
President  Wilson  made  a  memorable  address  in  St.  Louis.  I 
wish  that  every  person  would  read  this  great  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson.  Your  Honor  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  in  St,  Lous  again,  because 
I  have  always  found  It  possible  in  St.  Louis  to  discuss  serious 
questions  in  a  way  that  gets  mind  in  contact  with  mind,  instead  of 
that  other  less  desirable  thing,  passion  in  contact  with  pas.sion. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  mayor  say,  and  I  believe  that  It  is  i.-ue.  that 
politics  IS  adjourned.  Party  politics  has  no  place,  my  fellow  citizens. 
In  the  subject  we  are  now  obliged  to  discuss  and  to  decide.  Politics 
in  the  wider  sense  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  It.  The  politics  of 
the  world,  the  policy  of  mankind,  the  concert  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  world  Is  to  be  bettered,  that  concert  of  will  and  of  action 
which  win  make  every  nation  a  nobler  instrument  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence— that  Is   world   politics. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  gentlemen  discvissing  the  questions  that 
are  now  before  us  with  a  distinction  drawn  between  nationalism 
and  internationalism  in  these  matters.  It  is  very  dlfflctilt  lor  me 
to  follow  their  distinction.  The  greatest  nationalist  Is  the  man 
who  want*  his  nation  to  be  the  greatest  nation,  and  the  greatest 
nation  is  the  nation  which  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  Its  duty  and 
mission  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  With  every  flash  of  in- 
sight Into  the  Rreat  politics  of  mankind,  tlie  nation  that  has  that 
vision  Is  elevated  to  a  pl.-^ce  of  influence  and  power  which  It  cannot 
get  by  arms,  which  it  cannot  pet  by  commercial  rivalry,  which  it  can 
get  by  no  other  way  than  by  that  spiritual  Ic.idcrshlp  which 
comes  from  a  profound  understanding  of  the  problems  of  humanity. 
It  Is  In  the  light  of  Ideas  of  thrs  sort  that  I  conceive  It  a  p- ivilege 
to  dlscu.ss  the  matters  that  I  have  come  away  from  Washington 
to  discuss. 

I  have  come  away  from  Washington  to  discuss  them  bccau.=e  ap- 
parently It  is  dltacdlt  to  dl.=cus£  theni  In  Washington.  The  whole 
subject  Is  surrounded  with  a  mist  which  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 
I  brought  home  with  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  a  great 
document,  a  great  human  docvunent.  but  after  you  hear  it  talked 
about  In  Washington  for  a  while  you  think  that  it  has  Just  about 
three  or  four  clauses  in  it  You  fancy  that  It  has  a  certain  article  X. 
In  it.  that  it  has  something  about  Shantung  in  It.  that  it  has  some- 
thing about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  it.  that  It  has  something  about 
quitting,  withdrawing  from  the  League,  showing  that  you  do  not 
want  to  play  the  game.  I  do  not  hear  about  anything  else  In  It. 
Why.  my  fellow  citizens,  these  are  mere  details  and  incidents  of  a 
great  human  enterprise,  and  I  have  sought  the  privilege  of  telling 
you  what  I  conceive  that  human  enterprise  to  be. 

The  war  that  has  Just  been  flnislied  was  no  accident,  .\ny  man 
who  had  followed  the  politics  of  the  world  up  to  that  critical 
break  must  have  known  that  that  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
processes  thPt  had  preceded  It,  must  have  known  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  were  prepanne:  for  that  very  thln^  and  were  expecting 
It.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  that  I  realized  after  I  got 
to  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
French  people  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this  war  was  lart'ely 
determined  by  the  fart  that  for  nearly  50  years  they  had  expected 
It,  that  for  nearly  50  years  they  had  dreaded  by  the  exercise  of 
German  force,  the  very  thing  that  has  happened  and  their  constant 
theme  was.  "We  must  derlse  means  by  vhlch  this  Intolerable  fear 
will  be  lifted  from  our  hearts  We  cannot,  we  will  not,  live  another 
50  years  under  the  cloud  of  that  terror."  The  terror  had  been 
there  all  the  time  and  the  war  was  Its  flame  and  consummation. 
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It  had  been  expected,  because  the  politics  of  Europe  were  based  j 
upon  a  definite  conception  That  conception  was  that  the  strong 
iiad  all  the  rlphts  and  that  all  that  the  weak  could  enjoy  was  what 
the  strong  permitted  them  to  enjoy;  that  no  nation  had  any  right 
that  could  not  be  asserted  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and  that  the 
real  politics  of  Europe  consisted  in  determining  how  many  of  the 
weak  elements  in  the  EXiropean  combination  of  families  and  of 
nations  should  be  under  the  Influence  and  control  of  one  set  of 
nations  and  how  many  of  those  elements  should  be  under  the  liiflu- 
ence  and  control  of  another  set  of  nations. 

One  of  the  centers  of  all  the  bad  business  was  In  that  town  of 
Constantinople.  I  do  not  suppose  that  intrigue  was  ever  anywhere 
else  reduced  to  such  a  consummate  art  or  practiced  with  such 
ardor  and  subtlety  as  in  Constantinople  That  was  becau.se  Con- 
stantinople was  the  key  to  the  weak  part  of  EMrope  That  was 
where  the  pawns  were,  not  the  kings  and  the  queens  and  the  castles 
and  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  chess  game  of  politics,  but  the 
little  pawns  They  made  the  openings  for  the  heavier  pieces. 
Their  maneuvers  determined  the  arrangement  of  the  board,  and 
those  who  controlled  the  pawns  controlled  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
effort  to  checkmate  and  to  match  and  to  capture  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage. The  shrewdest  p.jlltlclans  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  several  nations  were  put  at  Constantinople  to  run  the  game, 
which  consisted  in  maneuvering  the  weak  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ftrong.  and  everv  International  conference  that  preceded  the  con- 
ference at  Paris,  which  Is  .'^till  In  process,  was  Intended  to  complete 
and  consummate  the  arrangements  for  that  game  For  the  rirst 
time  In  the  hbitory  of  mankind,  the  recent  conference  at  Paris  was 
convened  to  destroy  that  system  and  substitute  another 

I  take  it  my  fellow  citizens,  that  when  you  look  at  that  volume, 
for  it  Is  a  thick  volume,  that  contains  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germanv,  in  the  llyht  of  what  I  have  been  raying  to  you,  you  will 
read  It  with  greater  interest  than  you  have  hitherto  attached  to 
It.  It  Is  the  chart  and  constitution  of  a  new  sy.stem  for  the  world. 
and  that  new  system  is  based  upon  an  absolute  reversal  of  the 
principles  of  the  old  system.  The  central  object  of  that  treaty  Is 
to  establish  the  Independence  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
weak  peoples  of  the  world  I  hear  some  gentlemen,  who  are  them- 
felves  incapable  of  altruistic  purposes,  say.  "Ah.  but  that  Is  altru- 
istic. It  is  not  our  business  to  take  care  of  the  weak  nations  of 
the  world  "  No,  but  It  Is  our  business  to  prevent  war,  and  If  we 
do  not  take  care  of  the  veak  nations  of  the  world  there  will  be 
war.  These  gentlemen  aa-^ume  the  role  of  being  very-  practical 
men.  and  they  .say.  "We  do  not  want  to  get  into  war  to  protect 
every  little  nation  In  the  world  "  Very  well,  then  Let  them  show 
me  how  they  will  keep  out  of  war  by  not  protecting  them,  and  let 
them  show  me  how  they  will  prove  that,  having  gone  into  an 
enterprise,  they  are  not  absolute,  contemptible  quitters  If  they  do 
not  see  the  game  through.  They  Joined  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
profession  of  fine  purpose  when  we  went  Into  the  war.  and  what 
was  the  line  purpose  that  they  professed?  It  was  not  merely  to 
defeat  Germany  It  Is  not  a  handsome  enterprise  for  any  great 
nation  to  tro  into  a  war  merely  to  reduce  another  nation  to  obeai- 
ence  Thev  went  in  and  they  professed  to  go  in,  to  see  to  it  that 
nobody  after  Germany  s  defeat  should  repeat  the  experiment 
which"  Germany  had  tried  And  how  do  they  propose  to  do  that? 
To  leave  the  material  that  Germany  was  going  to  make  her  dom- 
inating empire  out  of  helpless  and  at  her  mercy 

What  wa.s  the  old  formula  of  pan-Germanism?  From  Bremen 
to  Bagdad,  wusn't  it?  Well,  look  at  the  map  What  lies  between 
Bremen  and  Bagdad^  After  you  get  past  the  German  territory. 
there  Is  Poland  There  Is  Bohemia,  which  we  have  made  Into 
Czechoslovakia  There  is  Huncary.  which  Is  divided  from  Austria, 
and  does  not  share  Austria  s  strength.  There  is  Rumania  There 
Is  Yugoslavia.  There  is  broken  Turkey;  and  then  Persia  and 
Bagdad.  Tlie  route  Is  open  The  route  Is  wide  open,  and  we  have 
undertaken  to  say.  "This  route  Is  closed."  If  you  do  not  close  It 
you  have  no  choice  but  some  day  or  other  to  enter  Into  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  war  that  we  have  Just  gone  through.  Those 
gentlemen  are  dreaming.  They  are  living  in  a  past  age  which  is 
gone  and  all  but  forgotten  when  they  say  that  we  can  mind  our 
own    business. 

What  is  our  own  business?  Is  there  any  merchant  present  here 
or  any  manufacturer  or  any  banker  who  can  say  that  our  Interests 
are  separare  from  the  Interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world — commer- 
cially, indui-trially.  financially?  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  one  of 
these  professions  who  does  not  admit  that  our  industrial  fortunes 
are  tied  up  with  the  Industrial  forttmes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  knows  that,  and  when  he  draws  a  picture  to  himself,  if  he  Is 
frank,  cf  what  some  gentlemen  propose,  this  is  what  he  sees: 
America  minding  her  own  business  and  having  no  other — despised, 
suspected  distrusted,  and  on  the  ether  side  of  the  water  the  treaty 
and  its  operation— Interrupted?  Not  at  all.  We  are  a  great 
nation,  my  fellow  citizens,  but  the  treaty  Is  going  to  be  applied 
Just  th"  .<^ame  whether  we  take  part  in  It  or  not.  and  part  of  its 
application,  at  the  center  of  Its  application,  stands  that  great 
problem  of  the  rehabilltatlcn  of  Germany  Industrially,  I  say  the 
problem  of  her  rehabilitation  because  unless  she  is  rehabilitated 
the  cannot  pay  the  reparation.  The  reparation  commission  created 
by  the  treaty  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  Germany 
pays  the  reparation,  and  It  was  admitted  In  all  our  conferences 
that  in  order  to  do  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  enable  Germany  to 
pay  the  reparation,  which  means  her  Industrial  and  commercial 
rehabilitation  Not  only  that,  but  some  of  you  gentlemen  know 
we  used  to  have  a  trade  with  Germany.  All  of  that  trade  Is  going 
to  be  m  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission I  hvimblv  asked  leave  to  app>olnt  a  member  to  look  after 
our  interests,  and' I  was  rebuked  for  It.     I  am  looking  after  the 


Industrial  Interest  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
other  men  who  are.  They  are  forgetting  the  Industrial  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  doing  things  ttiat  will  cut  us  off. 
and  our  trade  off,  from  the  normal  channels,  because  the  repara- 
tion commission  can  determine  where  Germany  buys,  what  Ger- 
many buys,  how  much  Germany  buys:  the  reparation  commission 
can  determine  in  what  instruments  of  credit  she  temporarily  ex- 
pres.ses  her  debt  It  can  determine  how  those  Instruments  of  credit 
shall  be  used  for  the  basis  of  the  credit  which  must  underlie  in- 
ternational exchanges.  It  Is  going  to  stand  at  the  center  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  world.  Now.  Is  It  minding  our  business 
to  keep  out  of  that?  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  handing  our  business 
over  to  people  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  seeing  that 
It  prospers,  Tliese  are  facts  which  I  can  appropriately  address  to 
a  chamber  of  commerce  because  they  are  facts  which  nobody  carr 
controvert  and  which  yet  .seem  often  to  be  forgotten  The  broad 
a.spects  of  this  subject  are  seldom  brought  to  your  attention.  It 
Is  the  little  picayune  details  here  and  there. 

That  brings  nie.  my  fellow  citizens,  to  the  guaranty  of  this  whole 
thing  We  said  that  we  were  going  to  fight  this  war  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  mothers  and  sisters  and  fathers  of  this  land, 
and  the  sweethearts  and  wives,  did  not  have  to  send  their  lads  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  to  fight  any  more,  and  so  we  took  part 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  Justice  v/as  to  be  secured  throughout 
the  world  The  rest  of  the  world,  partly  at  our  suggestion,  said  "Yes" 
and  said  it  gladly:  said  "Yes,  we  will  go  Into  the  partnership  to  see 
that  Justice  is  maintained."  and  then  I  came  home  and  heard  some 
gentlemen  sav.  "But  will  we?"  Are  we  Interested  in  Justice?  The 
treaty  cf  peace,  as  I  have  Just  said  to  you.  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  there  Is  only  one  force 
that  can  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  that  Is  the  uni- 
versal concert  of  the  strength  of  mankind.  That  is  the  League  of 
Nations. 

But  I  beg  that  you  will  not  conceive  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
combination  of  the  world  for  war.  for  that  is  exactly  what  It  is  not. 
It  Is  a  combination  of  the  world  for  arbitration  and  dLscu.sslon.  I 
was  taking  the  pains  the  other  day  to  make  a  sort  of  table  ol  con- 
tents of  ihe  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  found  that 
two-thirds  of  Its  provisions  were  devoted  to  setting  up  a  system,  of 
arbitration  and  discussion  In  the  world  Why.  these  are  the  facts, 
my  fellow  citizens:  the  members  of  the  league  agree  that  no  one  of 
them  will  ever  go  to  war  about  anything  without  first  c'oing  one  or 
another  of  two  things — without  either  submitting  the  question  to 
arbitration,  in  which  case  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  tha 
arbitrators  absolutely,  or  submitting  it  to  discussion  by  the  council 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  which  case  they  agree  that,  no  matter 
what  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  may  be.  they  will  allow 
6  months  for  the  discussion,  and  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  thi 
conclusion  or  not,  will  not  go  to  war  in  less  than  3  months  after  tho 
rendcrir.g  of  the  opinion  I  think  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  tha 
preliminaries  would  take  2  or  3  months.  In  which  case  you  have 
a  whole  year  cf  discussion  even  when  you  do  not  get  arbitration  and 
I  want  to  call  ycu  tc  witness  that  In  almost  evcrj'  international  con- 
troversy which  has  been  submitted  to  thorough  canvass  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  it  has  become  impossible  for  the  result  to  be  war. 
War  is  a  process  of  heat  Exposure  is  a  process  of  cooling,  and  what 
l5  proposed  in  this  is  that  every  hot  thing  .shall  be  spread  out  in  tha 
cooling  air  of  the  opinion  cf  the  world  and  after  it  Is  thcroughly 
cooled  off.  then  let  the  nations  concerned  determine  whether  they 
are  going  to  fight  about  It  or  not. 

And  notice  the  sanction  Any  member  of  the  League  which 
breaks  these  promises  with  regard  to  arbitration  or  discussion  Is 
to  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  the 
ether  members  of  the  Lieague:  not  merely  to  have  done  an  immoral 
thing,  but  by  refusing  to  obey  those  processes  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  and  put  itself  cut  of  court.  You  know  what  then 
happens.  You  say.  "Yes;  we  form  an  army  and  go  and  fight 
them."  Not  at  all  We  shut  their  doors  and  lock  them  in  We 
boycott  them  Just  as  soon  as  that  is  done  they  cannot  ship 
cargoes  out  or  receive  them  shipped  in  They  cannot  send  a  tele- 
graphic message  They  cannot  send  or  receive  a  letter.  Nobody 
can  leave  their  territory  and  nobody  can  enter  their  territory. 
They  are  absolutely  boycotted  by  the  rest  of  mankind  I  do  not 
think  that  after  that  remedy  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  any  fight- 
ing at  all.  What  brought  Germany  to  her  knees  was.  not  only  the 
splendid  fighting  of  the  Incomparable  men  who  met  her  armies, 
but  that  her  doors  were  locked  and  she  could  not  get  supplies 
from  any  part  of  the  world  There  were  a  few  doors  open,  doors  to 
some  Swedish  ore,  for  example,  that  she  needed  for  making  muni- 
tions, and  that  kept  her  going  for  a  time;  but  the  Swedish  door 
would  be  shut  this  time.  There  would  not  be  any  door  open,  and 
that  brings  a  nation  to  its  senses  Ju't  as  suffocation  removes  from 
the  individual  all  inclination  to  fight. 

That  is  the  League  of  Nations,  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  or  dis- 
cuss, and  an  agreement  that  If  you  do  not  arbitrate  or  discuss,  you 
shall  be  absolutely  boycotted  and  starved  out  There  Is  hardly  a 
European  nation,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  is  of  a  fighting  Inclina- 
tion, which  has  enough  food  to  eat  without  importing  food,  and  It 
will  be  a  very  persuasive  argument  that  It  has  nothing  to  eat. 
because  you  cannot  fight  en  an  empty  stomach  any  more  than 
you  can  worship  God  on  an  empty  stomach 

When  we  add  to  that  .some  other  verj'  interesting  particulars  I 
think  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  a  very  intere.sting  thing.  Indeed. 
You  have  heard  of  article  X.  and  I  am  goin?  to  speak  about  that  in 
a  minute,  but  read  article  XI.  because,  really,  there  are  ether  articles 
in  the  Covenant.  Article  XI  says — I  am  not  quoting  Its  language, 
but  Its  substance— that  anything  that  U  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world  or  the  good  understanding  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
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world  d^ner.ds  shall  ht  everybody's  bxjslness:  that  any  nation,  the  1 
Uttirst  nation  at  the  ubie,  can  stand  up  and  challenge  the  right  of 
the  stronRest  nation  there  to  kfcp  on  In  a  course  of  action  or  policy 
which  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  It  shall  be 
Its  friendly  right  to  do  so  These  are  the  words.  It  cannot  be 
rrtrarded  a-;  a  hostile  cr  unfriendly  act.  It  Is  its  friendly  right  to 
do  that,  and  if  you  will  not  give  the  secret  a\n-ay.  I  wrote  those  wcrds 
mynelf  I  wanted  it  to  be  our  friendly  right  and  everytjody's  friendly 
rifrht  to  discuss  everything  that  was  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the 
world,  because  that  is  everybody's  business.  It  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness to  f^ee  that  nothing  happens  that  does  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world 

And  there  is  added  to  this  particular  this  very  interesting  thing: 
There  can  hereafter  be  no  secret  treaties.  There  were  nations  repre- 
sented around  that  board— I  mean  the  t)oard  at  which  the  commis- 
Rion  on  the  League  of  Nation*  sat.  where  14  nations  were  repre- 
.lented — there  were  nations  represented  around  that  board  *ho  had 
entered  into  many  a  .secret  treaty  and  understanding,  and  they  macie 
not  the  least  objection  to  promising  that  hereafter  no  secret  treaty 
should  have  any  validity  whatever  The  provision  of  the  Covenant 
Li  that  every  treaty  or  International  understanding  shall  be  •regi.s- 
tered. '  I  believe  the  word  is.  with  the  general  secretary  of  the  League, 
that  the  general  secretary  shall  publi5h  it  in  full  Just  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  publish  it.  and  that  no  treaty  shall  be  valid 
which  is  not  thus  registered  It  is  hke  our  arrangements  with  regard 
tc  mortgages  on  real  estate,  that  until  they  are  registered  nobody 
ebe  no»d  pay  any  attention  to  them.  So  with  the  treaties.  Until 
they  are  riglstered  in  this  office  of  the  League  notody.  rxjt  even 
the  parties  themselves  can  insist  upt>n  their  e.xecution.  You 
hav?  cleared  the  deck  thereby  of  the  most  dai^erous  thing  and  the 
most  embarrassing  thing  that  has  hitherto  e.'usied  in  international 
politics. 

It  is  very  embarrassing,  my  fellow  citizens,  when  you  thought 
ycu  were  approaching  an  ideal  solution  of  a  particular  question. 
to  find  that  si)me  of  your  coUengues  had  given  the  whole  thing 
awny.  And  that  leads  me  to  speak  just  in  passing  of  what  has 
given  a  great  many  people  natural  distress.  I  mean  the  Shan- 
tung .settlement,  the  settlement  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Shantung  in  China  Great  Britain  and.  subsequently. 
Prance,  as  everybody  nt)W  knows,  in  order  to  make  it  more  certain 
that  Japan  would  come  into  the  war  and  so  a.ssist  to  clear  the 
Pacific  of  the  German  fleets,  had  promised  that  any  rights  that 
Germany  had  In  China  should,  in  the  case  of  the  victory  of  the 
Allies.  p>ass  to  Japan.  There  was  no  qualification  in  the  promise. 
She  was  to  get  exactly  what  Germany  had.  and  so  the  only  thing 
that  was  possible  was  to  Induce  Japan  to  promise — and  I  want  to 
say  In  fairness,  for  It  would  not  be  fair  If  I  did  not  say  it  that 
Japan  did  very  handsomely  make  the  promi.se  which  was  requested 
of  her — that  she  would  retain  In  Shantung  none  of  the  sovereign 
rights  which  Germany  had  enjoyed  there,  but  would  return  the 
sovereignty  without  qualification  to  China  and  retain  In  Shantung 
Province  only  what  other  nationalities  had  already  had  elsewhere, 
economic  rights  with  regard  to  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  railway  and  of  certain  mines  which  had  become  at- 
tached to  the  railway  That  is  her  promise,  and  personally  I  have 
not  t>»e  slightest  doubt  that  she  will  fuIfUl  that  promise  She 
cannot  fulfill  It  right  now  because  the  thing  does  not  go  Into 
operation  until  3  months  after  the  treaty  Is  ratified,  so  that  we 
must  not  be  too  impatient  about  It.  But  she  will  fulfill  that 
premise 

Suppose  that  we  said  that  we  would  not  assent  England  and 
France  must  assent,  and  If  we  are  going  to  get  Shantung  Province 
back  for  China  and  these  gentlemen  do  not  want  to  engage  in 
foreign  wars,  how  are  they  going  to  get  It  back?  Their  Idea  of 
not  getting  Into  trouble  seems  to  be  to  stand  for  the  largest 
possible  nvunber  of  unworkable  propositions.  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  standing  by  China,  but  how  are  you  standing  by 
China  when  you  withdraw  from  the  only  arrangement  by  which 
China  can  be  assisted?  If  you  are  China's  friend,  then  do  not 
gc  into  the  council  where  you  can  act  as  Chinas  friend.  If  you 
are  China's  friend  then  put  her  In  a  position  where  even  the 
concessions  which  have  tjeen  made  need  not  be  carried  out  If 
you  are  China's  friend,  scuttle  and  run  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
American   I   am 

Now.  Just  a  word  about  article  X.  Permit  me.  If  you  wUl.  to  recur 
to  what  I  aald  at  the  opening  of  these  somewhat  disjointed  remarks. 
I  said  that  the  treaty  was  Intended  to  destroy  one  system  and 
substitute  another  That  other  system  was  based  upK>n  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  strong  power  need  respect  the  territorial  integrity  or 
the  political  Independence  of  any  weak  power.  I  need  not  confine 
the  phraseology  to  that.  It  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  no 
power  Is  obliged  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity  or  the  political 
independence  of  any  other  power  if  It  has  the  force  necessary  to 
disregard  it.  So  that  article  X  cuts  at  the  very  heart,  and  is  the 
only  instriunent  that  will  cut  to  the  very  heart,  of  the  old  system 
Remember  that  If  this  covenant  is  adopted  by  the  number  of 
cations  which  It  probably  will  l>e  adopted  by.  It  means  that  every 
nation  except  Germany  and  Turkey,  because  we  have  already  said 
we  would  let  Austria  come  In  (Germany  has  to  undergo  a  certain 
period  of  probation  to  see  whether  she  has  really  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  and  effected  a  genuine  change  of  constitutional 
provision) — It  means  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except  one 
strong  and  one  negligible  one,  agree  that  they  will  respect  and 
preserve  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
exiating  political  independence  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Tou  would  think  from  some  of  the  disctassiona  that  the  emphasis  la 
on  the  word  "preaarve." 


We  arc  partners  with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  respecting  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  others  They  are 
all  under  solemn  bonds  themselves  to  respect  and  to  preserve  these 
things,  and  if  thev  do  not  preserve  them.  If  they  do  not  resf)ect 
them,  or  preserve  them,  what  happens?  The  Council  of  the  League 
then  advises  the  several  members  cf  the  League  what  it  is  necessary 
to  do  I  can  testify  from  having  sat  at  the  board  where  the 
instrument  was  drawn  that  advice  means  advice  I  suppose  it  did 
before  I  returned  home,  but  I  found  some  gentlemen  doubted  it. 
Advice  means  advice,  and  the  advice  cannot  be  given  without  the 
ccncurrent  vote  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States.  Ah.  but 
somebody  says.  "Suppose  we  are  a  party  to  the  quarrel."  I  cannot 
supfxjse  that,  becauw  I  know  that  the  United  States  is  not  Roing 
to  disregard  the  territorial  integrity  or  the  political  independence  of 
any  other  nation,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  suppose  that 
we  are  a  party  Very  well  then,  the  scrap  Is  ours  anyway  Per 
what  these  gentlrmen  are  afraid  of  is  that  we  are  going  to  get  into 
trouble  If  we  are  a  party,  we  are  in  trouble  already,  and  if  we 
are  net  a  party,  we  can  control  the  advice  of  the  Cour.cli  by  our  vote. 
To  my  mind,  that  is  a  little  like  an  open  and  shut  game  I  am  not 
afraid  of  advice  which  we  give  ourselves:  aud  yet  that  Is  the  whole 
of  the  bugaboo  which  these  gentlemen  have  been  parading  before 
you 

The  solemn  thing  about  article  X  Is  the  first  sentence,  not  the 
second  sentence  The  first  sentence  says  that  we  will  respect  and 
preserve  against  externa!  nggreasion  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
existing  political  Independer  ce  i^t  other  nation?:,  and  let  me  stop 
a  moment  on  the  words  "external  aggression.  '  Why  were  they  put 
In?  Because  every  man  who  .=at  at  that  board  held  that  the  right 
of  revolution  was  sacred  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  .^ny 
kind  of  a  row  cnn  happen  inside  and  It  Is  nobody'?  rlrht  to  Inter- 
fere. The  only  thing  that  there  Is  any  right  to  object  to  or  inter- 
fere with  is  external  aggression,  by  seme  outsltie  power  undertaking 
to  take  a  piece  of  territory  cr  to  interfere  with  the  internal  political 
arrangements  of  the  country  which  Is  suffering  from  the  aggres^lon; 
becau^  territorial  integrity  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  Invade 
another  country  it  means  that  you  cannot  Invade  it  and  stay  there. 
I  have  not  Impaired  the  territorial  Integrity  of  your  b.ick  yard  if  I 
walk  Into  it,  but  I  very  much  Impair  it  if  I  insist  upon  staying 
there  antl  will  not  get  out.  and  the  impairment  of  integrity  contem- 
plated In  this  article  Is  the  kind  cf  Impairment  as  the  seizure  of 
territory,  as  an  attempt  at  annexatlcn.  as  an  attempt  at  continuing 
dcmlnatlcn  either  cf  the  territory  itself  or  cf  the  methods  of 
government  Inside  that  territory. 

When  you  read  article  X.  therefore,  you  will  see  that  It  Is  nothing 
but  the  Inevitable  logical  center  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  cf  Nations,  and  I  stand  for  it  absolutely  If  It  should 
ever  In  any  Important  respect  be  impaired,  I  would  fee!  like  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  the  boys  who  went  across  the  wa'er  to 
fight  together  on  some  field  where  I  could  go  and  see  thc:n.  and  I 
would  stand  up  before  them  and  jay,  "Boys,  I  told  you  before  you 
went  across  the  sea  that  this  was  a  war  against  wars,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  fulfill  the  premise,  but  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  ycu  in 
mortification  and  shame  and  say  I  have  net  been  able  to  fulfill 
the  premise  You  are  betrayed.  You  fought  for  something  that 
you  did  not  get"  And  the  glory  of  the  armies  and  the  navies  of 
the  United  States  is  gone  like  a  dream  In  the  night,  and  there 
ensues  upon  It.  in  the  suitable  darkness  of  the  night,  the  nightmare 
of  dread  which  lay  upon  the  rations  before  this  war  cam*^;  and 
there  will  come  sometime.  In  the  vengeful  providence  of  God, 
another  struggle  m  which,  net  a  few  hundred  thousand  fine  men 
from  America  will  have  to  die,  but  as  many  millions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  final  freedcna  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Ma.ssachu.<;ctts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  a 
i  pleasure  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  Columbus  University 
Junior  College,  Washington.  D.  C,  en  it.s  recent  accreditation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education.  The  Colum- 
bus University  Junior  College,  only  2  years  olti.  was  the  first 
Junior  college  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  accredited  by 
the  local  board  of  education  which  acted  under  powers 
granted  by  Congress  several  month  ago. 

Under  terms  of  this  power  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proval carries  the  same  force  and  effect  as  accreditation  of 
junior  colleges  by  the  State  board.s  of  education  in  the  vari- 
ous States.  It  is  therefore  a  singular  honor  that  has  bean 
bestowed  on  the  local  Institution. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  Columbus  University  Junior  Col- 
lege and  its  early  recognition  by  an  accrediting  agency  was 
not  an  accident.  It  was  the  result  of  a  10-year  dream  of 
John  R.  P.tzpatrick.  dean  of  Columbus  University  Law  School 
and  provost  of  the  university.  His  tireless  efforts  and  in- 
cessant labors  in  behalf  of  The  university  have  brought  it 
to  the  forefront  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  or  education 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  cf  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  the  right  to  attend  academic  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Courses  in  Columbus  Uni- 
versity, including  the  departments  of  law,  accounting,  and 
junior  college,  are  conducted  at  evening  .sessions,  thus  afford- 
ing opportunities  for  education  to  men  and  women  employed 

during  the  day. 

Under  the  aegis  of  Dean  Pitzpatrick,  tne  law  school  today 
ranks  third  in  the  country  in  the  point  of  cnroUment,  being 
topped  only  by  Harvard  Law  School  and  St.  John's  College 
in  Brooklyn,  according  to  ofiBcial  statistics  compiled  by  a 
recent    law   journal. 

Having  erected  the  law-.^chool  structure  to  its  present  emi- 
nent position.  Dean  Pitzpatrick  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  junior  college,  one  which  meets  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  a  local  community  to  which  thousands 
of  men  and  women  poured  in  during  the  last  8  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  the.se  newcomers  desired  higher  education  at  eve- 
ning sessions  since  most  of  them  were  employed  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  this  opportunity  for  further  public  service  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  prompted  Dean  Pitzpatrick  to 
direct  his  energies  toward  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
college. 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  Dean  Pitzpatrick  set  before  him- 
self. There  was  the  question  of  funds,  of  selecting  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  competent  professors  and  scores  of  other  de- 
tails concomitant  with  the  achievement  of  such  an  ambitious 
program.  But  success,  while  moderate,  has  finally  been 
achieved  as  is  evidenced  by  the  recognition  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Dean  Pitzpatrick  himelf  knows  only  too  well  that 
there  still  lies  much  work  ahead  and  I  am  sure  the  Board 
of  Education  approval  will  give  added  incentive  to  his  zealous 
labors. 

The  Columbus  University  Junior  College,  while  rounding 
out  only  its  second  year,  already  is  equipped  as  well  as  any 
junior  college  of  its  size  and  age  in  the  country.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  junior  college  branching  off  into  the  fields  of  sec- 
retarial sciences  which  will  equip  the  student  for  the  struggle 
of  life  immediately  upon  graduation.  These  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  so-called  cultural  courses,  supply  a  fitting 
background  for  the  student  desirous  of  later  entering  an 
accredited  law  school  or  of  further  higher  education, 

I  am  sure  my  colieasiues  join  with  me  in  wi.shing  the 
Columbus  University  Junior  College  the  great  future  of  public 
service  it  is  so  well  equipped  to  contribute  to  the  school- 
going  public  of  Washington.  I  am  sure,  too,  they  join  with 
me  in  congratulating  Dean  Pitzpatrick  on  his  splendid  ac- 
complishment and  in  wishing  him  the  health  and  the 
strength  to  attain  the  goal  he  has  set  before  himself. 
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or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OK  .vi.-sissipn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\T1VES 

Fhday.  September  6,  1940 


TIMELY  AND  rON.=?TRUm\-E  ARTICLE  BY  MRS  FLORENCE  5=. 
OGDEN  WRITER  AND  COLtJMNIST.  OF  ROSED.A.LE  MISS. 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  EUROPEAN  SCHOL.'lRS  AND  PROFES- 
SORS TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS.  COLLEGES,  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr,  WHi'l'l'lNGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  gifted  friend  and 
patriotic  constituent,  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Ogden,  of  Rosedale, 


Miss.,  edits  a  column  in  the  Sunday  Delta-I>emocrat  Times, 
of  Greenville.  Miss.,  one  of  the  best  edited  and  most  pro- 
gressive oaily  newspapers  in  Mississippi,  entitled  "Dis  an' 
Dat."  The  contributions  of  Mrs.  Ogden  are  often  unique 
and  quite  original,  and  are  always  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. Tills  accomplished  daughter  of  Mississippi  is  fast 
making  a  name  for  herself  among  the  leading  wTiters  of 
the  South. 

Many  new  and  complex  issues  and  problems  during  the 
existing  second  European  war  are  confronting  the  American 
people.  These  problems  often  bring  dangers.  They  will  be 
followed  by  other  issues  after  the  war.  One  of  the  present 
dangers  arises  frcm  the  teachings  of  European  and  refugee 
scholars  and  professors  in  American  institutions.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist,  but  this  danger  was  recently  brought  forcibly  to  my 
attention  by  the  account  of  a  dinner  in  the  home  of  an 
acquaintance  of  mine.  One  of  the  guests  was  a  German 
scholar,  now  teaching  in  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
United  States.  This  professor  had  been  highly  commended 
to  the  hostess  by  a  friend  cf  hers  who  had  met  him  in  Ger- 
many. The  German  scholar  monopwlized  the  conversation 
of  the  dinner,  very  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  hostess,  by 
brazenly  proclaiming  and  advocating  nazi-ism,  criticizing 
Americanism,  and  praising  Hitler  and  Hitlerism.  I  was 
astounded  that  an  American  university  would  not  only  toler- 
ate but  invite  professors  who  advocated  such  un-American 
and  subversive  doctrines.  It  is  time  for  America  and  Ameri- 
cans to  be  on  guard. 

In  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  of  Sunday,  September  1.  1940. 
Mrs.  Ogden  contributed  a  most  helpful  and  thought -provoking 
article  in  opposition  to  Eurojjean  scholars  and  European  pro- 
fessors in  American  schools  and  universities.  Under  l^ave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I  include  this  article,  to  wit: 

DIS   AN'   DAT 

(By  Florence  S  Ogden) 
I  am  worried  about  my  country — about  America.     Not  by  the  fear 
of  Hitler:  not  by  the  cry  of  battle;  not  by  the  drone  of  airplanes,  nor 
the  crash  of  bombs,  but  by  the  philosophies  of  other  lands,  other 
peoples,  being  brought  to  our  colleges. 

For  what  profit  it  us  if  wc  gain  every  victory,  win  every  battle, 
and  lose  cur  own  country? 

Wliy  drill  our  youth  for  combat,  see  them  die  in  the  battle  line, 
and  then  give  our  country  away — make  a  E^^rop>e  out  of  America? 

For  that  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  bring  the  philosophers  and 
scholars  of  Europe  here  to  teach  the  youth  of  America.  MiFguided 
American  college  presidents  and  educators  are  opening  the  doors  of 
our  colleges  to  the  refugee  scliolars  of  Europe,  offering  them  our 
most  precious  gift,  the  charge  of  molding  the  minds  of  American 
youth. 

According  to  Time.  200  are  already  here.  There  are  3.800  on  the 
waiting  list.  College  officials  are  being  urged  to  create  special  pro- 
fessorships for  them.  Says  Time.  "Not  since  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople m  1453  drove  eastern  scholars  into  western  Europe  has  there 
been  such  a  wholesale  migration  of  culture."  Says  Dr.  Alvln 
Johnson,  of  the  emergency  committee  in  aid  of  displaced  foreign 
scholars,  for  the  next  generation  the  natural  home  of  scholarship 
and  science   must  be  America.' 

But  with  Dr.  Johnson.  I.  a  plain  country  woman,  beg  to  disagree. 

According  to  Time,  among  those  who  have  sought  or  are  seeking 
United  States  citizenship  are  ex-German  Albert  Einstein  and 
Thomas  Mann.  At  Harvard  are  ex-Chancellor  Helnrich  Bruning: 
famed  architects  Walter  Grapius  and  Marcel  Breuer;  eminent  clas- 
sical scholar  Werner  Jaeger.  Tlie  University  of  Chicago  has  Noljel- 
prize  winner  James  Franck;  Eduard  Benes;  Italy's  famed  physicist 
Bruno  Rossi,  and  novelist  Guiseppe  Borgese;  art  teacher  Ulrlch  A. 
Mideldorf.  Score,  five  for  Chicago.  At  California  Tech.  Germf.n- 
born  Dr  Spiro  Kyropoulos.  At  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles, famed  composer  Arnold  Schonberg  At  Columbia,  renowned 
Viennese  neurologist  Otto  Marbur.     And  on  and  on.  ad  Infinitum. 

The  teachers  In  our  schools  and  collctjes  hold  in  their  hands  the 
future  of  America.  They  mold  the  thought  of  the  youth  who  will  in 
their  time  become  cur  leaders.     Shall  it  be  American  or  Eiu-opean? 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  Nut  next  year,  next  mouth,  next 
week.     Not    tomorrow,   but   today. 

No  matter  what  a  teacher  teaches  his  students,  be  it  architec- 
ture, science,  art.  music,  or  civics,  if  he  be  a  good  teacher  he 
leaves  with  them  his  philosophy  of  life.     That  is  a  known  truth. 

European  philosophy  of  government  has  nothing  to  offer  us.  It 
has  been  a  failure,  as  witness  the  Europe  of  today.  Though  they 
have  boasted  the  broadest  culture,  the  deepest  scholars,  their  world, 
their   very   civilization,   lies  in   chaos. 

If  the  3.800  scholars  waiting  to  come  to  America  are  worth  the.r 
salt,  they  will  stay  in  their  own  country  and  try  to  rebuild  it. 
They  will  be  nf>(ded  there  If  the  best  brains  of  the  South  had 
fled  the  countrv  after  the  Civil  War  it  would  have  taken  a  longer, 
harder  travel  to  have  restored  her  to  her  own  tunny  self. 

We  do  not  need  Europ>es  scholars  here.  We  produced  an  Edison 
without  them,  a  Robert  E.  Lee,  an  Abraham  Lincoln.     We  have 
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many  more  tn  the  making  tf  we  do  not  allcw  tbem  to  be  marred 
by  aUen  tlUnking  We  already  haw  here  tn  America  a  large 
European-born  citizenship.  But  we  sUll  have  our  American  philos- 
ophy of  life      Are  we  to  chuck  thts   too? 

Tb  tltose  or  UB  "horse  and  buggy"  people,  old  faahloned  enough  to 
cling  to  the  precept*  of  our  lathers  and  to  the  old  America  In 
which  we  grew  up.  American  America  belongs  to  the  American 
people  We  believe  In  the  Ideals  and  traditions  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  men  and  women  who  marched  ahead  at  us.  carving  from 
the  wilderness  a  peaceful,  happy  home — a  great  country. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  10  years  ago.  S  years  ago.  2  years  ago. 
It  was  not  popular  to  be  proud  of  your  American  descent.  It  was 
the  smart  thing  to  scoff  at  patriotism.  If  American,  But  it  was  all 
rlfht  for  the  German-born  American  to  prate  about  "the  father- 
land": for  the  Itallan-bom  American  to  sentimentalize  over  "the 
mother  country";  for  the  Ctolnese-born  American  to  hoard  his  dol- 
lars and  send  them  back  to  China;  for  the  PoUsh-born  American  to 
continue  to  speak  his  native  tongue,  to  print  hte  newspapers  In 
his  native  language;  for  the  RuaBlan-bom  American  to  crusade  for 
his  isras. 

Yet  the  Amerlcan-bom  American  did  not  dare  lift  his  voice  to 
proclaim  a  pride  In  the  race  of  men  who  gave  him  birth,  endured 
hardships,  and  made  sacrifices  to  create  a  magnificent  Nation. 
These  who  dM  eo  dare  had  hurled  at  them  «uch  epithets  as  "ances- 
tor worshipers."  "snob,"  and  so  forth.  Yet  It  was  these  early 
American  men  aud  wcmen  who  gave  us  our  way  of  life — the 
American  way   if  you  please. 

It  was  not  given  to  use  by  the  pedagogs  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
gtvra  to  iM  by  the  millicms  who  have  come  battering  at  our  shores 
since  1890  No;  it  is  the  other  way  around.  To  them  we  have 
given  freedom,  home,  peace,  opportunity 

In  return  tbe^  have  contributed  their  share  of  art.  music,  science, 
literature,  labor  But  to  our  philosophy  of  life,  ovir  freedom  of 
government,  they  have  contributed  not  one  lota  It  was  here 
before  they  came:  our  heritage,  born  of  an  English-speaking  people, 
nurtured  and  developed  by  those  home-loving,  liberty-seeking  men 
and  women,  the  early  Americana 

If  we  are  to  keep  oiu  country  to  ourselves,  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  we  must  guard  our  principles  cf  govern- 
ment with  a  Jealous  eye.  We  must  hold  high  the  Ideals  upon  which 
this  ctemocracy  was  founded.  We  must  revere  its  traditions,  review 
its  history,  uphold  its  religion,  and  remember  that  it  was  not 
founded  upon  European  philosophy,  but  upon  a  philosophy  con- 
ceived by  Americans,  born  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  hope  of 
happiness. 

No  Nietxache.  no  Marx,  no  Francois  Villon,  no  Anatole  France,  no 
Zola,  no  Totetoy.  no  Ijentn.  no  Trotxky.  do  Hitler  laid  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy. 

It  was  made  by  men  who  rode  horses,  fought  Indians,  hewed  for- 
ests, tilled  land,  and  marched  to  battle  ttiat  America  might  be  free. 
It  was  founded  by  red-blooded  men  of  action,  not  by  scholars, 
shrouded  in  caps  and  gowns;  not  by  theoretical  geniuses;  not  by 
srlentlflte  lost  In  thought  and  In  the  search  of  liew  truths;  not  by 
poets  who  would  steal  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor;  not  by 
writers  who  ended  their  lives  in  the  madhouse. 

No.  America  was  founded  by  men  who  dared  to  give  their  lives 
that  liberty  and  justice  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Such  a  oount37  doe*  not  need  the  European  philosophers,  the 
refugee  scholars  of  a  war-torn  continent  to  teach  the  youth  of  the 
land 

We  have  thouaands.  millions,  of  Einx>pear.-bom  citlaens.  Euro- 
pean-bom youths.  What  we  need  In  our  schools  and  our  colleges 
are  American-bom  teachers.  Am<?rlcans  who  love  oiir  country,  un- 
derstand our  background,  revere  our  history,  respect  our  ideals  and 
phlloeophtes.  Yes.  more  than  ever  we  need  good  old  red-blooded 
American  teachers  for  the  youth  of  our  land.  European  democracy 
Is  not  Anierlcan  democracy  and  never  will  be. 

We  have  a  trust,  a  great  respwnslbUlty.  It  Is  to  teach  the  mil- 
lions of  youths  oocntng  to  this  land,  and  our  own  youth  who  seem 
to  be  forgetting.  American  precepts.  We  cannot  do  it  through  col- 
leges manned  by  European  scholars  and  philosophers,  no  matter 
bow  brliUant. 

I  would  rather  leave  as  a  heritage  to  my  children  the  free,  happy 
American  way  of  life  than  an  of  the  art  of  Italy,  all  of  the  music 
erf  Oermany.  all  of  the  culture  of  Ptance.  all  of  the  architecture  of 
Greece,  all  of  the  Isms  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Caechoaiovakia  rolled 

Into  one. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  Se-ptember  6.  1940 


ADDRSS8  OP  HON.  J06KPH  W    MARTIN.  JR..  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


ICr.  IHRXSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  uiKler  leave  to  extend  my 
remarts  in  the  Rscors,  I  include  the  foOowing  address  tyjr 


the  gentleman  from  Maissachusetts.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maktih, 
Jr.,  delivered  at  a  Republican  mass  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  August  24,  1940.  at  Peoria,  III.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
tonight  to  speak  to  you  on  a  quescion  which  I  believe  presents  the 
gravest    problem    ever    faced    by    this    NaUon    since    Its    beginning 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  Civil  War. 
America  Is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Two  roads  Ue  before  us. 

There  is  the  right  road.     It  is  the  way  to  responsible  liberalism. 
There  is  the  wrong  road.     It  is  the  way  of  irresponsible  radicalism. 
The  right  road  is  a  continuation  of  our  historic  Government  by 
laws.    The  left  road  leads  to  a  government  by  men. 

The  Nation  next  November  will  make  its  choice.  It  will  go  for- 
ward with  "Right  Way"  Willkie.  or  it  will  go  astray  with  "Wrong  Way" 
Roosevelt.  After  8  years  of  the  kind  of  administration  Mr.  RrKise- 
velt  has  given  us.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind — and  I 
am  sure  there  is  none  In  mine — as  to  which  choice  America  will 
nuike  at  the  ballot  boxes  next  November. 

Our  American  system  of  goveriinient  has  for  150  years  bPcn  the 
marvel  of  mankind  The  American  way  has  brought  to  our  people, 
as  a  whole,  the  broadest  spiritual  and  cultural  values;  the  highest 
living  levels;  the  richest  material  resources;  the  ftnest  churches, 
and  schools,  and  railroads,  and  highways;  the  most  automobiles, 
and  the  greatest  scitntlfic  achievements  ever  attained  by  any  peo- 
ple. To  keep  on  in  that  American  way  of  government,  we  must, 
next  November,  part  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
DeaL 

If  we  are  going  to  return  to  thrift  and  frugality  In  government; 
If  we  are  to  reawaken  the  pioneer  spirit  which  originally  created 
this  Nation  out  of  the  primeval  forests  and  the  unwatered  plains; 
if  we  are  to  renew  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  who,  with  ax. 
squirrel  rlQe.  and  their  self-reliance,  made  homes  and  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones,  then  we  are,  next  November, 
going  to  part  company  with  the  wasters  and  the  spenders  and  tha 
btireaucrats.  and  the  defeatists  of  the  New  Deal. 

If  we  are  to  return  to  integrity  in  Rovernment,  to  that  kind  of 
government  which  the  people  support.  Instead  of  a  government 
which  pretends  to  support  the  pc^ople.  then  we  are  going  to  part 
company  next  Novemt)er  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  motley  crew  of 
anonymous  advisers  and  experimenters 

If  we  are  going  to  build  an  adequate  national  defense  without 
being  made  bankrupt,  without  being  rendered  so  weak  and  Im- 
potent financially  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  defense  after  it  is 
created,  then  we  are  going  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  New  Deal  alarmists  next  November. 

If  we  are  ever  to  repeal  the  oppressive  taxes  which  have  proved  so 
harassing  and  dangerous  to  private  initiative,  if  we  are  to  relieve  the 
American  people,  especially  the  poor  people,  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  hidden  taxes  concealed  in  the  prices  of  all  necessities  and  luxuries 
they  buy — then  wo  are  eolng  to  part  company  with  the  New  Deal 
tax  wasters  next  November. 

If  we  are  ever  to  repeal  the  dangerous  and  deadening  discretionary 
powers  the  President  now  holds  over  the  Nations  monetary  system, 
over  agricultxare.  and  over  business,  we  must  part  company  »'ith  the 
New  Deal  next  November. 

If  we  are  ever  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
clarify  the  mutual  obligations  of  workers  and  emploj-ers,  and  the 
duties  of  t>oth  toward  the  public,  in  order  to  end  irresponsible  and 
paralyzing  discord,  then  we  must  part  company  with  the  New  Deal 
next  November 

If  ae  are  going  to  define  the  area  of  governmental  competition 
with  private  enterpri.qe.  and  clarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so 
industry  an^  bu.-.:ness  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  may  be  able 
to  create  ^obs  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  future,  then  we  must 
part  company  with  the  New  Deal  next  November 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  reject  all  experimental  legislation  which  Is 
not  clearly  helpful  m  promoting  national  defense  and  recovery,  or 
which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or  Industry  to  compulsory 
decrees  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  then  wp  are  going  to  part  com- 
pany with  the  New  Deal  and  with  Mr  Roosevelt  next  November. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  restore  sanity,  morality,  economy. 
efHci.  ncy  and  high  integrity  in  Government,  theu  they  will  with 
WllUue.  but  they  wont  with  Roosevelt 

If  America  should  by  some  Incredible  chance,  decide  to  turn 
down  the  other  fork  of  the  road,  we  would  then  part  company 
with  cur  historic  and  traditional  government  of  laws,  and  turn  to 
a  govtrnment  of  men.  We  would  continue  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  New  Dealers. 

We  can  expect  to  see  the  national  debt  continue  to  rise  from 
$45  000  000.000  to  slxty-flvc  or  seventy-five  billion  dollars.  If  we 
take  the  left-hand  fork  of  the  road  next  November  with  Mr  Roose- 
velt  and   his  Jolly   spenders. 

We  may  expect  more  regimentation,  a  continuation  of  an  econ- 
omy Of  scarcity,  recurrlnn  deficits  mounting  taxes,  broken  prom- 
ises, contradictions  of  policy,  and  brazen  Inconsistencies,  If  we 
go  down  the  leftward  road  !;cxt  November  with  Mr  Roosevelt 
and  his  army  of  political  bureaucrats. 

Now  my  fellow  citlaens,  the  New  Dealers  say  the.se  are  generali- 
ties; they  claim  we  blviepriht  no  details  of  how  wi  Republicaiis  are 
goLog  to  achieve  recovery  and  a  return  to  these  necessary  and 
di*sirable  objectives  in  goveriomcnt  and  In  the  industry  of  this 
Nation. 

Well,  after  there  has  been  a  hurricane  the  flr.st  constructive  Job 
Is  to  clean  up  the  debris,  to  clear  th*  trrcund  of  thr  wreckage  and 
rubfctah,  ao  we  may  get  ready  InteUlgently  to  rebiilid. 
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The  first  step  the  Republicans  must  take  will  be  to  survey  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  New  Deal  and  determine  what 
action  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Let  me  now  state  a  proposition  and  leave  the  answer  to  your 
own  common  sense  and  fair  Judgment. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  been  In  full  and  complete 
command  of  the  destinies  of  this  Nation  for  practically  8  years. 
Mr.  Rcosevelt  has  been  vested  with  more  discretionary  power  than 
was  ever  given  any  President  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  given  vastly  greater  sums  of  money  to  spend  at  his 
personal  discretion  than  were  ever  given  to  any  other  President  of 
the  United  States. 

For  nearly  8  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  controlled  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  For  at  least  4  years  of  his  administration 
he  had  the  hopetul  and  overwnelming  support  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  power  in  1933  he  was  faced 
with  certain  fundamental  problems.  What  one  of  these  problems 
has  he  solved?  His  administration  has  doubled  the  national  debt, 
and  we  now  do  not  know  how  much  higher  the  $45,000,000,000  debt 
will  go  before  we  shall  have  built  an  adequate  national  defense. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  had  an  alarming  deficit  every 
year  it  has  been  In  power.     Taxes  have  gone  up  constantly  and  will    i 
have  to  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  to  come  because  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  New  Deal  administration  in  these  last  8  years.     It  has    | 
cost  the  Nation  all  this  to  achieve — failure. 

I  want  to  give  full  credit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  everything  he  has 
accomplished  in  his  administration. 

When  he  came  to  power  there  was  a  panic  In  this  country.  That 
panic  was  the  culmination  of  forces  and  effects  which  had  been 
building  up  for  several  years  as  a  restilt  of  the  first  World  War  and 
because  of  conditions  In  other  parts  of  the  globe  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
by  brave  words  and  glowing  promises,  did  lull  the  panic.  He  did 
reassure  the  people.  He  did  prevent  a  disastrous  stampede  Into  the 
depths  of  fear. 

But  now  lets  call  the  roll  on  the  other  Issues  and  see  what  the 
New  Deal  administration  has  accomplished  in  these  8  years  of  lU 
complete  power  over  the  public  purse,  the  Congress,  and  business 

There  was  serious  unemployment  In  this  Nation  when  Mr  Ro<  se- 
velt  took  office  There  has  scarcely  been  a  time  since.  In  spite  of  the 
billions  piled  upon  billions  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  have  poured 
out  in  wasteful  and  ext.avagant  experiments,  when  we  have  not  had 
at  least  10.000.000  wage  earners  cut  of  work.     That  is  the  case  now. 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  took  over  In  1933  American  agriculture  w;is  in 
distress.  Prices  cf  farm  products  were  below  parity.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt promised  that  without  regimenting  the  farmers  he  would  raise 
prices  to  parity      He  has  not  solved  that  problem. 

Mr  Roosevelt  promised  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  National 
Gcvernment  25  percent.     Did  he  do  It? 

When  the  New  Dealers  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  they 
promised  to  balanco  the  Budget— indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  promised  11 
different  times  to  balance  the  Budget.     But  he  didn't. 

Mr  Roosevelt  in  1932  went  up  and  down  this  country  preaching 
that  taxes  were  too  high;  he  said  they  "are  paid  In  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labnrs  because  they  are  a  burden  on  pioductlon  and 
are  paid  through  production."  He  solemnly  pronrised  the  American 
people  to  lower  them.  What  did  he  do?  From  1933  to  1939  Federal 
tax  collections  increa-^ed  195  percent. 

Mr  Roosevelt  insisted  In  1932  that  an  excessive  share  of  the  tax 
burden  was  falling  upon  the  poor  people  as  consumers'  taxes,  which 
are  hidden  in  the  prices  of  necessities  and  luxuries  He  promised  tn 
reduce  consumer  taxes.  Has  he  kept  that  promise?  In  1932  the 
percentage  of  taxes  falling  primarily  but  not  exclusively  upon  the 
low-income  groups  was  39  4  percent.  By  Christmas  of  1939  the  same 
taxes  had  gone  up  60  percent.    They  are  now  about  52  4  percent. 

M'  Roos«'velt  declared  again  and  again  that  relief  money  must  not 
be  used  for  political  purposes  or  to  Influence  eleciion.s  The  New 
Deal  administration  has  had  a  black  record  of  Increasing  the  relief 
rolls  from  June  thn.ugh  October  of  every  election  year.  Let  me  giv3 
you  a  few  figures  on  the  W  P.  A.  situation  and  let  you  decide  If  this 
chain  of  clrcums-tances  is  mere  coincidence. 

In  1933  a  nonolecilon  year,  the  nimiber  on  Federal  relief  declined 
15  4  percent  from  June  through  October,  although  the  index  of 
industrial    production,    reflecting   employmect,    also    declined    16.5 

percent  In  the  same  period  .,..„.  m 

Yet  in  the  election  year  of  1934  the  Federal  relief  rolls  increased 
11  6  percent  from  June  through  October. 

In  1935,  a  nonelectlon  year,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed  a 
decline  of  9  6  percent  from  June  through  October. 

But  in  1936,  an  election  year,  they  increased  14  4  percent,  although 
unemployment  declined   13  percent.  ,,.,,,».         ^ 

In  1937  when  there  was  no  election,  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed 
a  decline  Of  16  9  percent  from  June  through  October,  although  the 
index  of  industrial  production  declined  10  5  percent  In  that  period. 

In  1938  an  election  vear.  the  Federal  relief  rolls  showed  an  in- 
crease of  19  2  percent,  although  unemployment  was  reduced  9 
percent    from    June    through    October. 

In  1939  when  there  was  no  election,  the  number  on  relief  de- 
clined 25  5  percent  for  the  months  preceding  November. 

Now  in  this  election  year  cf  1940  we  again  hear  that  W  P  A 
Icbs  are  to  increase  This  in  the  face  of  a  rise  already  under  way 
In  industrial  activity  due  to  the  building  of  the  national  defense 
This  spending  for  work  relief  will  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
spending  of  vast  sums  for  armament. 

Congress  appropriated  $975,000,000  to  support  W.  P  A  this 
year  with  the  provision  that  this  s\m\  may  be  spent  in  8  months 
instead  of  12  The  Indications  are  it  will  be  so  .spent  There  are 
St  present  working  on  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  1.700.000  persons.  The  monthly 
bill  for  this  work  U  $100,000,000.     Beginning  in  September,  these 


costs  will  rise  to  $140,000,000  a  month.     A  peak  of  2.300.000  Jobs 
may  be   reached. 

This  Juggling  of  relief  money  by  New  Deal  bureaucrats  for  elec- 
tion purposes  has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  No  one 
for  a  moment  believes  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  need  of 
relief  should  be  deprived  of  it  or  should  be  permitted  to  suffer. 
But  the  use  of  money  for  relief  purposes — the  very  figures  which 
I  have  quoted  to  you— tend  to  discredit  relief  and  to  make  more 
difficult  the  extension  of  relief  to  those  who  really  merit  it. 
What  we  need  and  what  we  must  have  with  relief  is  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  the  highest  pos.<;ible  efficiency,  in  order  that 
every  relief  dollar  shall  go  the  furthest  toward  easing  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  are  still  unable  to  find  employment  by  which  to 
maintain  themselves. 

When  the  New  Deal  administration  came  to  power  in  1933,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  promised  the  country  that  by  devaluing  the  content  of 
the  gold  dollar  and  by  raising  the  price  which  we  were  willing  to 
pay  for  gold  from  $20  07  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce  he  was  going 
to  rescue  the  world  from  mast  of  Its  troubles,  and  he  was  surely 
going  to  help  the  United  States  exports.  We  now  have  a  gold 
Tjear  by  the  tall   and  can't   let  loose. 

Mr  Roosevelt  in  1932  argued  that  the  country  had  been  thrown 
Into  a  panic  by  synthetic  fears  manufactured  by  those  who  gen- 
erated those  fears  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  has  been  filled  with  more  alarms  and  more  fears 
than  any  administration  this  Nation  has  ever  known.  In  less  than 
8  years  we  have  had  67  or  68  crises  and  emergencies  declared  by 
the  administration.  ETvery  emergency  and  every  crisis  was  put 
forward  as  an  argument  for  more  and  more  power  to  be  vested  in 
the  Chief  Executive. 

I  shall  not  go  on  detailing  the  failures  of  the  New  Deal,  but  I 
want   to  put  this  prop>osltion: 

"What  can  the  New  Deal  do  In  the  next  4  years  to  solve  any  of 
these  grave  fundamental  problems,  domestic  and  foreign,  that  it 
has  not  done  in  the  last  8  years?  " 

If  the  New  Deal  In  power  for  8  years  with  all  of  these  tre- 
mendous controls  at  its  command  has  failed  to  do  something  that 
It  can  do  in  the  next  4  years,  then  It  has  been  criminally  negli- 
gent If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Deal  has  done  everything  it 
could  do  In  the  past  8  years  to  solve  these  problems  then.  I  ask 
you.  What  claim  has  It  to  another  4  years  of  power  on  the  ground 
It  can  solve  some  of  these  problems?  How  can  we  Judge  what 
to  expect  under  4  more  years  of  the  New  Deal? 

We  cannot  Judge  by  the  1932  Democratic  platform;  because  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  after  declaring  that  platform  to  be  a  sacred  covenant 
with  the  people,  proceeded  to  disregard  it  completely  as  soon  as 
he  was  elected  The  same  thing  happened  again  with  the  1936 
platform.  Therefore,  we  may  expect  the  same  thing  to  happen 
so  far  as  the   1940  platform  is  concerned. 

Now.  we  Americans  Judge  each  other  by  the  way  we  keep  our 
promi.ses.  We  Judge  a  man  by  the  validity  of  his  pledged  word. 
We  Judge  a  business  by  the  way  it  keeps  Its  promises  to  Its  cus- 
tomers. That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  Judge  an  individual  or  a  busi- 
ness or  a  public  official.  On  that  basis,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a 
President  who  has  made  and  broken  57  major  promises  in  8  years? 
Now,  a  word  as  to  our  national  defense,  A  good  many  of  the 
New  Deal  spokesmen  have  attempted  to  charge  the  .sad  state  of  our 
national  defense  to  the  Republican  administration  preceding  the 
New  Deal's  acces.«ilon  to  power.     Let's  see  about   that. 

The  threat  to  the  security  of  America  arose,  if  there  is  any  such 
a  threat.  In  1933  Every  need  for  a  national  defense  for  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  scale  proposed  now  by  Mr  Roosevelt,  has 
arisen  within  his  own  administration.  He  has  been  in  complete 
control  of  Government  during  that  time.  He  has  known,  or  has 
claimed  to  know,  world  conditions  during  that  time.  If  these  are 
facts  then  to  the  administration  and  to  none  other  is  chargeable 
the  blame  for  the  dangerous  state  of  our  national  defense  today. 
To  the  New  Deal  administration  and  to  none  other  is  chargeable 
the  waste  and  the  superexpense  now  necessary  to  create  In  haste  a 
defense  that  should  have  been  In  the  making  for  the  last  6  years. 
If  Mr  Roosevelt  knew  that  these  conditions  existed  in  Europe,  then 
why  did  he  not  begin  years  ago  to  tell  us  about  it  and  to  advocate 
the  biilldlng  of  a  national  defense?  Instead  of  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hull  urged  reciprocal -trade  treaties  which  they  said  would  benefit 
American  agriculture  and  American  wage  earners  and  which  have 
not  done  so.  They  were  entering  into  these  trade  treaties  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  except  Germany  at  a  time  when,  if  they 
knew  what  the  situation  was.  they  must  have  known  we  should  be 
building  a  defense  and  tightening  our  domestic  economy  to  get 
ready  for  a  situation  which  they  now  say  they  knew  was  inevitable. 
America  Is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

If  next  November,  America  should  decide  at  the  ballot  boxes  to 
continue  on  down  the  read  to  the  left  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
New  Deal  administration,  then  we  face  the  grave  danger  of  the  loss 
ol  our  personal  liberties,  the  extinction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
paralysis  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  change  In  our  whole  form  of 
government,  'with  a  probable  end  to  our  free  constitutional  repubUc 

as  such. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  first  thing  the  Republican  Party  must  do 
when  It  returns  to  power  will  be  to  clean  up  the  wreckage  loft  by  this 
hurricane  of  New  Deal  waste  and  spending  and  experimentation. 

That  means  repeal  and  reverse  such  acts  and  policies  as  have  pro- 
duced that  wTeckage.  Such  a  program  does  not  include  any  Intent 
whatsoever  to  permit  one  man.  woman,  or  chUd  in  this  Nation  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  merited  relief.  .      ^   ,_ 

Labor  will  not  be  deprived  of  one  single  advance  it  has  gained  In 

the  last  decade. 


^ 
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This  pro«?ram  wtll  mran.  however  relief  conducted  on  the  most 
efficient   practical,  and  econonucal  basis  possible 

It  win  mean  to  build  our  national  deleiibe  on  the  most  efficient, 
practical,  and  economical  buais  pos!>ible 

It  will  mean  to  weed  out  or  every  governmental  department  unnoc- 
essarv  and  political  expenditures  which  have  been  instituted  and 
carried  on  lor  these  several  years  by  the  vai.i  New  Deal  bureaucracy. 

It  will  mean  a  return  to  States  rights. 

It  will  mean  a  return  to  the  kind  of  government  which  was  insti- 
tuted with  the  writing  of  the-  Conatltution  at  Philadelphia 

We  must  no  longer  continue  to  have  this  Nation  divided  by  sec- 
tional and  claas  prejudices,  hatreds,  and  svisplclons  We  must  unify 
our  peopie  lor  their  own  common  defense  and  prosperity. 

It  is  true  we  face  the  probability  of  completely  altered  conditions 
In   other  countries,  which  wiU   require   adjustment   of   policy  on 

our  part  ^     ,..        » 

The  business  of  admlnUterlng  our  Government  Is  the  biggest 
bu.'-iness  In  the  world.  The  last  8  years  have  demonstrated  the  utter, 
absolute,  and  inescapable  necessity  for  a  business  administration. 

We  have  had  8  years  of  groping 

We  have  had  8  years  of  spending 

We  have  had  8  years  of  boondoggling  Ttiey  mtist  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  dogglers  but  they  certainly  havent  been  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

America  must  have  a  business  administration  If  we  are  to  avoid 
rational  bankruptcy:  if  we  are  to  escape  Inflation  or  repudiation 
which  would  ruin  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  thl?  Nation 

We  must  put  America  back  to  work  in  private  Industry  at  decent 
wages  This  means  a  business  administration  that  knows  what  Is 
necessary  to  encourage  the  proper  expansion  of  business;  it  means  an 
economy  of  plenty  Instead  of  scarcity 

We  must  have  an  administration  that  will  speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick,  rather  than  talk  big.  and  carry  a  swagger  stick. 

We  must  have  a  business  admlntstraticn  which  will  take  the 
American  people  into  the  confidence  of  lt.s  Execxitlve;  whose  diplo- 
m.icy  wil!  be  a  part  of  tho  people's  business  and  not  the  private 
affair  of  the  little  White  Hnuse  clique  of  .-chemrrs 

We  must  have  a  business  administration  which  will  recognize  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  does  bfgln  right  here  in  our 
own  land 

We  mtist  have  a  business  administration  that  will  actually  turn 
to  the  task  cf  finding  a  sound  solution  for  agricultural  problems  and 
not  mere  temprrary  exprdlents  and  palliatives 

It  !.■<  vitally  Imp  Ttant  for  us  to  rfga:n  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  elect  as  many  Rj  publican  Senators  as  pos- 
sible Obvlotisly.  Mr  WUlkle,  a.s  Prrsident.  will  have  to  have  a 
sympathetic  House,  and  help  In  the  Senate,  to  translate  his  busi- 
ness p<illc4es  Into  effective  measures  of  government 

I  assure  you  we  will  take  control  of  the  next  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  we  will  Increase  our  membership  in  the  United  States 

Senat* 

We  have  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  us  We  are  assured  of  victory  If  we 
win  contlnuf»  to  fight  right  up  to  the  day  of  the  election  But  we 
Republicans  must  not  for  a  single  instant  forget  that  the  admin- 
istration has  the  patronage.  It  has  the  spending  of  the  m"ney. 
It  has  a  tremendous  bureaucracy  which  rt^achts  Its  tentaclt^  into 
every  precinct  In  the  United  States.  We  must  offset  those  advantages 
by  hard  work 

Le'-  me  say.  my  friends,  that  America  has  not  reached  the  limit 
of  her  development.  America  has  not  reached  her  maturity  and 
started  down  the  hill  toward  decay.  America  is  not  hopeless.  Un- 
employment ha.s  not  come  to  sUy  The  specter  of  poverty  and  want 
and  hard»hip  dees  not  hover  over  this  country,  permanently  to 
darken  the  skies  of  our  future.  America  la  a  young  Nation,  a  vlg- 
orouK  Nation,  a  rcjuraiceous  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party  has  given  to  the  Nation  a  man  whose  out- 
standing—I  may  aay  remarkable — ability  will  aaxure  this  Nation  of 
the  kind  of  a  tniaineas  administration  in  Oovernmcnt  we  mubt 
have  That  man  was  chasen  in  an  unparalleled  political  action 
by  the  national  convention  of  the  Republican  Party  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  choarn  In  the  typical  American  fashion,  by  a  convention  of 
unbOHsed  delegates,  who  heard  the  call  oX  millions  of  Aaierlcans, 
"We  Want  Whlkie!" 

Those  of  you  who  listened  to  Wendell  WlUkles  acceptance  speech 
at  Dwood.  Ind..  and  those  of  you  who  have  since  read  it.  can 
begin  to  understand  the  remarkable  character  of  the  man  who  has 
risen  with  the  necessity  of  his  Nation.  It  Is  said  that  the  times 
always  produce  the  man. "  This  certainly  Is  true  In  the  case  of  the 
Presidential  nominee.  Wendell  L.  Wllikie. 

Mr  Willkle  is  not  glib.  He  Is  not  a  professional  spellbinder. 
He  Is  a  plain,  common  man  of  the  plain  people  He  Is  an  amateur 
In  politics  But  he  Is  a  veteran  In  business  and  he  Is  a  veteran 
In  his  knowledge  of  what  the  plain  people  want,  of  what  the 
plain  people  need,  and  of  what  the  plain  people  must  have. 

He  reached  the  top  the  hard  way.  He  harvested  wheat  in  Minne- 
sota In  his  young  days  he  dre.^ed  uxils  in  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
He  operated  a  cement  block  machine  in  Wyoming.  He  puddled  steel 
ouuside  of  Chicago.  He  shucked  com  in  Iowa.  He  milked  cows  In 
W.-sTcnsin  He  picked  vegetables  in  California.  He  operated  a  tent 
hotel  In  Colorado.  He  taught  school  In  Kansas.  He  has  lived  In 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  New  York  He  has  traveled  over  practically 
the  whole  ol  these  United  States  and  he  knows  at  first  hand  the 
agricultural  prc^Uems  as  well  as  the  industrial  problems  which 
confront  this  Natlca. 


Wendell  Willkie  himself  owns  several  farms,  but  he  Is  p3rfectly 
honest  m  saying  that  he  Is  a  talking  farmer  instead  of  a  working 
farmer.  Nevertheless  he  does  know  agriculmre  from  the  practical 
side 

This  vastly  diversified  experience,  and  hLs  Intense  temperament, 
his  geniality,  his  freedom  from  what  Is  called  side,  and  his  deep 
friendliness  for  hl.s  fellow  men  make  Wendell  Wlllkie  the  Ideal 
man  to  take  over  the  White  House  next  January  and  to  clean  up  the 
wreckage  that  has  been  cau^ied  by  the  New  Deal. 

Wendell  WlUkie  has  called  the  Nation  to  sacrifice  and  achieve- 
ment, to  struggle  and  accomplishment. 

He  has  given  us  no  glowing  promises  of  livelihood  without  work, 
or  of  fortunes  with  leisure,  instead  he  has  said  plainly  and  bluntly 
there  Is  no  succpsbfui  substitute  for  perseverance  and  perspiration. 
The  call  is  to  the  courage  of  America.  It  is  the  call  to  the  spirit  of 
America.     It  Is  the  call  to  the  Nation's  will  to  dare  and  to  Jo. 

America  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

It  is  a  grave  decision  »e  must  make.  It  Is  a  decision  which  will 
affect  not  only  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  our  own  children,  and 
cur  children's  children,  it  is  a  decision  which  will  unequestionably 
have  a  great  effect  up«n  the  destiny  of  the  whole  civilized  world 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  America  next  November 
will  choose  to  go  down  the  right  road  with  Willkle. 
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HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MI.^SOl'KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Septcr.ihcT  6,  1940 


LETTER     FROM    THE     NnsSOURI     UNITS     OF     THE     STEUBEN 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  groups  I  know  of  is  the  Steuben  Society.  This  creat 
organization,  taking  for  its  guidin.?  beacon  the  life  and  acts 
of  General  von  Steuben,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  has  sent  me  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  including  at  this  point  the  aforementioned  letter. 

The  letter  follows: 

St.  Lotns.  Mo  .  August  27.  1940 

Honored  and  Resptctt-d  Sir:  In  a  spirit  of  love  for  country  and 
Its  Ideals  and  in.-<tltutlons  we  pctl'.on  you.  as  there  are  proposals 
afoot  that  may  t>ecome  the  turning  point  in  the  destiny  ol  our  land 
and  Its  people 

After  sober  delibemtlon  as  a  result  of  experiences  of  the  World 
War  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  direct  or  Indirect  tranhJer 
to  any  power  or  powers  at  war  of  any  of  our  implements  or  muni- 
tions of  war.  this  being  to  assure  our  people  peace  at  home  and 
freedom  from  entanglement  In  foreign  squabble* 

There  are  those  in  Washington  who  seriously  advance  a  proposal 
to  violate  thLs  law.  and  even  b«  lleve  that  we.  a  nation  of  130  000  000 
souls,  should  heel  Into  the  miserable  mens  over  In  Europe,  due.  as 
heretofore,  to  Jealous  lies,  hatred  and  greed,  and  the  conduct  of 
petty  tyrants  of  all  cocky  nations,  who.  as  Anttny  stated  in  his 
oration,  good  may  be  buried  with  their  bone?  but  the  e\ll  they  do 
lives  after  them 

Lack  of  vision  of  European  statesmen  during  the  past  30  years 
belles  the  statements  we  have  hoard  often  that  European  diplomacy 
Is  far  superior  to  that  of  our  diplomats,  and  up  to  thUs  tune  we  do 
not  agree  In  principle  with  those  statements.  Should  the  question 
cf  transfer  of  ships,  planes,  or  other  military  creations  be  requested. 
we  a£k.  please,  that  your  Influence  and  vote  be  offered  apalnst. 
When  our  forbears  from  all  points  of  Europe  set  up  a  new  order 
and  conception  to  govtrn  America  they  definitely  uimed  their 
backs  on  the  old  order  Any  visit  to  the  old  birthplace  was  friendly 
and  any  kind  cf  Intervention  never  occurred  to  them.  We  feel  that 
still  Is  very  good  politics.  Our  Interests  are  best  served  by  minding 
our  business  and  setting  a  good-nelghbcr  policy  that  pleases,  most 
cf  all.  the  American  people. 

Statements  are  freely  made  that  we  have  no  friends.  Position 
and  ownership  of  wealth  rarely  begets  real,  sincere  friendships,  and 
arbitrary  Interference  and  superior  altitudes  do  not  better  our 
already  t>ad  situation;  and.  further,  violation  cf  American  ideals 
which  served  well  through  long  years  of  practice  Is  not  helping  cur 
cause,  for  which  it  seems  our  Creator  ordained  the  .'.nfierlcan  Re- 
public Into  existence,  to  the  end  that  we  help  humanity  by  ex- 
ample. 
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If  by  ncpa*lon  of  good  la^  and  sound  Amerlce.n  horse  sense,  we 
persist  in  a  aani?erous  practice  and  sneak  Into  the  houso  of  carnage 
by  a  side  or  rear  window,  compelling  the  dictators  to  Join  up  against 
us.  we  have  only  our  lack  of  good  sense  to  blame  if  our  exposed  and 
highly  respected  carcass  be  thoroughly  riddled,  and  probably  a  bill 
for  unlawful  entry  presented  for  immediate  payment,  or  else.  And 
they  would  be  absolutely  within  their  rights  If  v;e  do  not  get  away 
with  what  wo  tried  to  do;  and  as  conditions  now  are,  may  ccme  to 
pass 

To  arm  to  protect  our  people  Is  proper,  and  aids  In  a  mea5ure  to 
replace  lest  market  conditions:  but  we  feel  that  forced  draft  of 
young  men  Just  getting  started  in  life  after  yeurs  of  hard  study  is 
unwise,  and  will  breed  contempt  for  our  conception  of  law  and 
lib-jrty.  as  did  the  prohibition  law  until  It  was  rescinded.  It  will 
demoralize  their  futures  and  family  life. 

We  are  advised  that  3  of  5  \^hite.  and  7  of  10  colored  applicants 
are  rejected  by  Army  and  Navy  rulings,  largely  due  to  malnutrition 
and  causes  that  in  most  cases  could  be  corrected. 

It  seems  advisable  to  place  willing  applicants  In  separate  divi- 
sions, build  them  to  fitness  for  s«^rvice.  lather  than  lot  them  leave 
with  an  inferiority  complex  and  depressed  spirit.  In  any  event,  all 
yearly  men  will  greatly  profit  by  serving  and  return  benefited  by 
their  training.  The  backflow  will  become  an  asset  to  our  country 
and  should  have  a  better  Influence  for  greater  good. 

From  the  heart  of  our  beloved  country  comes  this  plea  to  you  for 
your  support  for  measures  that  really  are  short  of  war.  and  In  this 
we  know  we  express  the  thoughts  of  citizens  who  never  flinch 
responsibilities  and  who  feel  as  we  do. 

Please  keep  their  and  our  faith  in  you.     Keep  America  at  peace 
and  Americans  at  peace  with  each  other. 
Yours  respectftilly. 

The  MissotTai   UNrrs  or  the 

Steuben  Society  of  America. 
Lotns  E   Alewel. 

Chairman  of  the  Committees. 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  C.\HF0RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6.  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT       • 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  wire  from  organi- 
zations in  California  opposing  the  draft. 

San  Fkancisco,  Calit.,  September  6,  1940. 
Representative  Let:  Oeyer, 

House  Office  Building.  Wa-ihington,  D.  C  : 
Please  Insert  following  In  Concressional  Record  and  show  to 
California  Confacssmen:  We  cannot  defend  democracy  by  iacrl- 
ficlng  democracy  Conscription  would  bring  to  America  the  very 
type  of  regimentation,  militarism,  and  destruction  of  freedom  that 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  We  urge  you  to  stop  the  un-American 
Burkc-Wadsworth  bill.  Wc.  your  constituents,  are  united  In  oppos- 
ing its  paMKOge. 

Dorothy  Handy.  National  Council.  Y.  W  C  A  Business  and 
Professional  Girls;  Bill  Belton.  citizenship  chairman. 
San  I-^ancisco  Christian  Endeavor:  Charles  Rosenthal, 
chairman.  California  Youth  Legislature:  James  Dicker- 
son.  United  Auto  Workers.  Local  No  76:  Homer  Alder- 
man, chairman.  Northern  California  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
ples Union;  EHlsworth  Rcplogle,  Miscellaneous  Employees 
Union.  Local  No  110.  Leonard  White,  president.  Fairfax 
Young  Democrats;  Leonard  Newman,  chairman.  U.  C. 
L  A.;  Ruth  Maso,  secretary.  Los  Angeles  Eastside  Youth 
Council;  Leon  Frleden,  president.  Huntington  Park 
Junior  B'nal  B'rlth;  Jean  Lacouer.  student's  nonpartisan 
committee;  Lee  Feskin.  president.  Tau  Alpha  Epsllon; 
Jack  Chasson.  secretary.  Los  Angeles  American  Student 
Union;  Frank  Lopez,  vice  president.  Los  Angeles  C  I.  O 
Council;  Mayer  Frleden,  president.  West  Adams  Young 
Democrats;  Mary  Ro.ster.  president,  Srinta  Clara  County 
E:p\vorth  League  Alliance;  Doris  Havermal.  Suuihern 
California  Baptl.st  Young  Peoples'  Workers;  Jchn  Quon. 
Chinese  Worker  Mutual  Aid  As.-oci.ition:  Grace  McKay, 
chairman.  San  Francisco  Youth  CouncU;  Bessie  Mcndle- 
Ron.  United  Oflicc  and  Profe.ssional  Workers;  Ruth 
Church,  secretary,  San  Francisco  Young  Democratic 
Club;  Thelma  Lemon.  San  Francisco  Youth  Council; 
Frank  Hickman.  San  Francisco  Christian  Qideavor. 


One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rr:PRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  MOST  REVEREND  BISHOP  LYNNWOOD  WESTINO- 

HOUSE   KYLES 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  Episcopal  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Bishop  Lynnwood  Westinghouse  Kylcs  at 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  annual  conference,  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
on  June  26.  1940: 

Colleagues,  general  officers,  presiding  elders,  pastors,  and  Chris- 
tian workers  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and 
friends,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonian  Christians  begins  xith 
this  salutation:  "Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  God  cur 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  These  words  are  followed  im- 
mediately by  an  expression  of  a  deep  sense  of  gatltude  to  God  for 
their  Christian  conduct  in  the  following  words:  "We  give  thanks  to 
God  always  for  you  all.  making  mention  of  you  In  our  prayers;  re- 
membering without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith  and  labors  of  love." 

In  these  words,  addressed  originally  to  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians, I  greet  you,  my  colleagues,  presiding  elders,  pastors,  and 
ChrLstian  workers  of  the  New  York  annual  conference,  who  are 
assembled  here  as  witnesses  of  the  same  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Chrl.st.  In  addressing  you  on  this  occasion.  I  ani  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  but  for  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  we  would  not  be 
enjoying  the  rare  privilege  which  is  ours  today. 

This  conference  marks  not  only  the  closing  of  the  one  hundred 
and  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  New  York  conference,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year  and  a  new  quadrennlum.  As  we  look 
back  upon  the  quadrennlum  which  closed  a  lew  days  ago  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  D.  C,  we  have  many  things  to  be  grateful  for, 
among  them  are  the  fine  fellowship  and  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  conference,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  we  have  been  able  to  accompU.sh  through  such  fellowship 
and  cooperation  in  a  material  and  spiritual  way.  For  all  of  this 
we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  God. 

As  we  assemble  here  today  in  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth 
annual  session  of  the  New  York  conference  my  heart  is  filled  with 
a  feeling  of  dreadful  foreboding  and  hopeful  expectancy.  This  Is  a 
time  for  deep  concern  for  those  who  are  still  privileged  to  be  of 
the  family  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  realize  that 
there  are  now  millions  on  the  earth  who  are  positively  helpless  and 
unable  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  and  peaceful  procedure,  there  Is  a 
serious  foreboding  There  Is  a  feeling  of  hopeful  expectancy  in 
the  heart.i  of  those  who  still  possess  faith  and  who.  like  the  believers 
of  old.  maintain  a  trustful  waiting  on  the  Lord,  believing  that  If 
we  keep  the  faith  all  things  can  be  done  through  Jesus  Christ 
who  strengthencth  us.  and  that  all  things  will  "work  together  for  the 
good  of  them  that  love  the  Lord." 

The  theme  of  our  conference.  The  Coll  of  the  Christian  Church, 
should  touch  and  awaken  to  consciousness  every  person  who  is 
here  today.  Never  has  the  Christian  church  faced  such  a  period 
of  conlUcling  ideologies  and  .such  apparent  succes.s  of  exiraneoufl, 
paganlbtlc  doctrines  in   lands  formerly  called  Christian. 

Today  a  godless  generation  Is  growing  up  in  Germany  which 
actively  and  relentlessly  seeks  to  destroy  religion  All  Christians 
should  see  the  evil  inherent  In  the  philosophy  taught  by  the  Nazi 
leaders,  but  we  must  recognize  that  the  Christian  church,  whose 
leadership  we  represent,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
salvaging  not  only  the  youth  of  America  and  closely  gtiardlng  their 
spiritual  development,  but  those  adults  whom  we  have  neglected. 
Indeed  It  Is  the  time  of  which  the  ancient  prophet  spoke,  "Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night?" 

Rosenberg,  one  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of  Hitler,  portrays  Chris- 
tianity as  the  cause  of  a  deep-laid  plot  to  overrun  the  world,  and  by 
race  degeneration  to  completely  enslave  a  people.  German  blood 
and  Christian  baptismal  waters  are  completely  Irreconcilable.  Con- 
trary to  Christianity  in  Germany,  race  is  to  the  ordinary  man  the 
mo^t  holy  thing.  Tliere  can  be  no  compromise  here,  but  a  decisive 
break  with  Christianity.  Tills  time  the  break  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  Christianity,  not  at  the  expense  of  our  race. 

It  is  a  life  and  death  contest.  The  issues  are  too  sharply  drawn, 
the  spiritual  stakes  too  hleh.  for  any  lasting  compromise.  Either 
Christianity  will  reconquer  its  Independence  lu  matters  of  human 
spirit,  or  It  will  be  effectively  wiped  out. 
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The  Chrtstlan  cross  and  the  Nazi  swastika  are  locked  In  a  combat  i 
which  when  the  hl-story  oi  this  epoch  is  written  wUl  probably  be  i 
It*  most  important  event.  I 

The  great  question  before  the  church  Is.  Can  Christianity  survive?  | 
The  Issues  are  moral  and  religious  A  neopaganism  is  being  sub-  1 
stltuted  for  the  Chrftlan  way  of  life.  There  Is  a  definite  effort  to  | 
establi>^h  a  standard  of  human  conduct  and  a  system  of  human 
relationships  which  involve  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  make  a  dellbfrate  mock'^ry  of  Christ. 

The  paganism  with  which  Hitler  would  supplant  Christianity  Is 
not  to  be  ccnflncd  to  G.  rmany  He  aims  to  paganize  th"  WL'siern 
world.  His  mlsklor.jules  are  in  every  section  of  the  world  and  thty 
•re  dlsbu.'-slnK  their  propaganda  like  violent  disease  germs  until  they 
are  able  to  render  their  victims  helpless  and  dependent.  The  Chris- 
tian church  has  never  had  a  more  direct  cnall^n^e.  The  answer  that 
the  church  gives  is  likily  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Christian 
re!tglon  through  the  next  period  of  world  history. 

One  cannot  but  see  the  logical,  scholarly,  practical,  workable  decla- 
rctlons  included  In  this  faith  movement  of  tUe  Nazi  regime  As 
church  leaders  we  have  refralntd  from  careful  study  of  reading  the 
publication";  and  documents  stnt  forth  by  th"*  leaders  and  propa- 
gandists of  his  movement  It  calls  your  attention  to  Mein  Kampf. 
which  one  cannot  read  without  feeimg  the  power  of  master  minds, 
scholarly  and  direct  behind  tlils  philosophy.  I  have  been  amazed  re- 
cently by  a  publication  by  Stanley  High,  which  is  a  compilation  of 
crt(,'inal  German  documents.  *hich  the  leaders  of  this  paganistic 
movement  are  teaching  their  own  people  and  with  which  they  are 
destroying  the  other  people 

The  Christian  church  leaders  have  lauehed  at  Hitler  as  though  he 
were  a  bad  boy.  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  with  Carl  Blllinger.  a 
young  German  writer,  who  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Hitler  Is  No 
Pool  •• 

I  repeat,  my  heart  Is  filled  with  forebodine.  for  I  realize  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Christian  church  have  been  gtillty  of  many 
things  that  this  philosophy  accuses  the  Christian  church  of  propa- 
gating If  we  would  only  review  the  hl!-tcry  of  the  world  for  the 
last  20  years,  we  will  find  that  ruch  a  crisis  as  this  had  to  come 
because  of  our  own  failure  to  take  advantase  of  opportunities  to  be 
Christian  and  represent  the  Christ  whom  we  declare  to  foUow  We 
have  to  a  large  extent  betrayed  the  Chrl.''t 

L*t  m*  take  you  back  to  the  halls  of  Versailles  in  1918.  where 
Entrland.  America,  and  Prance,  the  three  ^reat  democracies,  the 
greatest  representatives  of  the  Christian  church,  sat  in  judgment 
upt-n  a  defeated  nation  We  do  i-ot  dare  to  eo  into  the  questions  of 
the  rlKhts  of  the  victor  and  vanquished.  But.  we  do  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  one  tlMng.  flrsr,  we  ml-'wed  our  opportunity  to  be 
Chrlftlan  when  the  represent  nil  .•««  cf  these  three  great  Christian 
democracies,  not  only  recinfi^lzed  their  own  colonial  systtm  of 
government  bu:  CNbu'sed  the  colonies  of  the  vanquLshed  nation 
among  them«4'lv«*«  to  be  ruled  and  governed  for  their  own  economic 
-benefit  How  then  would  one  Judf^e  a  Christian  nation  except  as  a 
force  which  lmpos<'s  over  the  weak. 

Look  at  the  next  10  years  foMowlng  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
watch  the  history  of  Indm  and  the  movements  of  Ohandl  Great 
Britain,  a  Christian  democracy.  Instead  of  »--ndin»»  Christian  mts- 
Bionarles  to  prench  the  posp'l  of  libera'Icn  if  her  Intentions  wrre 
only  for  the  development  and  good  of  India,  sent  military  Governors 
and  strengthened  her  control  of  home  rule  for  her  own  Imperial 
control 

Atraln  we  will  notice  the  history  during  the  la«t  20  years  of  the 
Ne«rro  The  black  man  returned  from  Ftirope  where  he  had  fought 
and  bled  to  mak-'  the  world  safe  for  democnicy.  and  where  he  had 
gone  to  defend  his  country  Tliis  he  did  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  following  condition  as  set  forth  by  the  French  military  com- 
mi.sslcn  statiored  with  the  Anwrtcan  Army,  existed       I  quote  from 

•  docnment  which  was  sent  to  all  the  Governors  and  mayors  of 
France  and  reprinted  In  the  May  iFsue  of  the  Crisis  mags.zine  for 
1919    which  Issue  was  barred  from  the  mails: 

"rhe  French  public  has  become  accustomed  to  treating  the  Negro 
with  familiarity  and  Indulgence.  •  •  •  This  Indulgence  and 
this  familiarity  are  matiers  of  n'l^vous  concern  to  the  Americans. 

"Although  cltlMii*  of  the  United  States,  the  black  man  Is  re- 
garded by  the  white  Americans  »•  inferior  beings  with  whom  rela- 
tions cf  bualneaa  or  service  only   are  poaslble."' 

There  were  three  recommendations:  "Plrst.  that  there  should  be 
no  undue  familiarity  between  French  and  Negro  officers:  second, 
that  the  American  Negro  troops  should  not  be  prats<>d  too  highly  by 
the    French    military    ofQcials;    third,   that    the   French   population 

•  *  *  should  be  warned  against  the  'spoiling'  of  the  Negro 
soldiers  " 

And.  again  In  this  crisis  when  a  national-defense  program  Is 
being  launched,  the  Negro  Is  being  enllstod  in  the  United  Slates 
Army  la  segregated  imlts  only. 

A^ln.  America  In  her  program  of  Clirlstlan  brotherhood  has 
much  to  explain  to  paganl5tlc  f>eople  who  deny  the  unity  of  races 
wh;  n  one  reads  the  report  of  Senators  Wacnhi  and  Capper  and  , 
Representatives  Gavacan  and  Fish,  entitled  "Lynching  Goes  Under-  | 
ground."  In  spite  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Collier's  maga-  I 
zin"  of  February  10.  1940.  that  since  there  had  only  been  three 
lynchlngs  In  the  whole  Nation  in  1939.  there  was  probably  no  need 
for  antilynchlng  legislation,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  education  of  public  opinion  But  the  Collier's 
magazine  did  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  situation  and  did  not 
realize  tha*  wo  have  rtachod  the  pxaint  oiily  where  lynchlngs  are 
"doue  quietly"  90  as  not  10  attract  attention  or  draw  publicity,    la 


seme  lonely  swamp  a  small  body  of  men  do  the  Job  that  was  formerly 
done  by  a  howling,  bloodthirsty  mob  of  men.  women,  and  children. 
Then  one  ha.s  only  to  read  the  recent  novel,  entitled  "The  Native 
Son."  and  study  the  Social  Action  magazine  for  1940  on  Negro  hous- 
ing In  Chlc.T-o  or  peruse  a  cheap  littlo  magazine  called  Look,  for 
May  21.  1940  showing  the  situation  here  in  New  York,  to  realize 
what  this  part  of  the  Christian  family  has  been  forced  to  endure  on 
the  question  of  brotherhood  In  a  Christian  nation  today. 

Again,  while  Gtrmany.  Russia,  and  I'aly.  the  great  representa- 
tives of  the  paganlstlc  movement  of  the  world  under  their  totali- 
tarian governments,  have  been  commanderring  every  man.  woman, 
and  child,  supplying  them  with  work,  keeping  them  busy,  feeding 
them  with  a  pui-poseful  program  each  day.  consolidating  their  eco- 
nomic life  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  according  to  their  phllcsophy. 
until  today  they  stand  ready  internally  as  a  solid  group,  fed.  clothed, 
and  armed  to  carry  forward  their  war  of  conquest,  our  Chiistian 
democracies  have  been  concerned  only  about  mcney.  We  have  per- 
mitted capitalists  to  dictate  the  policies  of  our  prcxredure  and 
while  some  grew  rich,  others  grew  poorer;  while  some  have  more 
hou.aes  than  they  can  ever  live  in.  others  have  no  place  to  live. 
While  some  have  been  urged  to  plow  under  their  cotton  In  order 
that  the  prices  might  go  up,  ethers  have  no  garments  to  wear. 
While  wheat  ha.s  bevn  burned  that  seme  may  profit,  others  have 
had  no  bread  While  some  were  fighting  and  struggling  for  larger 
wages  and  fewer  hours,  we  have  here  In  our  own  country,  according 
to  reports  of  the  National  Industries  Board  of  February  1940.  after 
billions  have  been  spent  for  employment,  9.436  000  still  unemployed 
and  the  masses  have  been  demoralized  by  the  dole  and  relief. 

While  church  leaders  have  preached  peace,  they  winked  at  the  fact 
that  our  institutions  of  learning  and  our  charitable  Institutions 
were  being  supported  by  revenue  derived  fn7m  the  manuf.TCture 
and  sale  of  war  implements  to  belligerent  nations  who  needed  only 
to  be  armed  to  declare  war 

While  the  doctors  of  learning  and  the  great  mental  forces  of  the 
totalitarian  states  have  been  educating  and  corralling  their  youth 
into  a  solid  phalanx  against  the  Christian  religion  and  building  them 
up  on  the  paganistic  philosophies  by  word  and  tlcid.  carefully  guard- 
ing against  any  Interference  by  those  who  would  upset  their  teach- 
ing, we  have  welcomed  into  our  halls  cf  learning,  not  only  in  our 
State  but  in  naany  private  Institutions  of  learning  supported  by 
cur  churches,  the  "fifth  column"  Ideas  These  iditm  of  lotaUtfirlan- 
Ism  and  these  paga:  istic  phiUsophies  have  icund  a  fer'lle  ground, 
because  beginning  wi'h  the  first  grade,  up  through  college  there  i.^ 
no  inclusion  of  the  principles  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  nor 
the  US''  of  the  Bible  a.s  a  part  of  our  fichool  curriculum. 

Dr.  LuihtT  A  Welgle.  dean  of  the  divinity  schuol  cf  Yale  Univer- 
sity, in  an  address  delivered  lx»fore  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  cf  P.eliglnus  Education  in  Feb:uar>"   1940  said: 

"Yet  when  all  is  granted  that  may  be  afllrmed  of  the  Influences 
making  for  scuid  character  and  religlcus  faith  in  the  best  of  our 
public-school  systems,  the  fact  remains  that  r<  llgion  and  education 
are  rather  rthaiply  divorced  In  most  American  communities,  and  that 
we  have  departed  far  from  the  early  conception  that  religion  should 
be  an  mtegrul  part  of  public  education." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  this  "secularisation"  of  public  educa- 
tion, ail  It  has  come  to  be  called,  was  Incidental  rather  than  pur- 
posed It  wah  a  b\priduci  ol  the  working  out  under  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties.  These  are  the  principles  of  religious  freedom 
and  the  principle  of  public  responsibility  for  education  and  for 
clti/ciiiihip  111  a  democracy. 

One  re.suit  of  this  religious  freedom  has  be*>n  the  p*-rpetuatlon 
of  distinct  reilgious  groups  and  the  multiplication  and  growth 
of  separately  organized  religious  denominations  Another  re^ult 
has  been  to  make  easy  withdrawal  from  churcii  afflllatlon  or  the 
refusal  to  ally  one's  self  with  any  organized  religious  group  Yet 
the  great  majcrlty  of  American  citlzt-ns  support  the  churches  and 
synagogues  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live:  and  the  total 
number  of  those  who  arc  church  members  in  their  own  right.  Is 
more  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  country. 

The  principle  of  public  responsibility  for  education  for  citizen- 
ship In  a  democracy  was  conceived  In  New  England  and  became 
the  general  policy  of  the  country  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  The  main  arguments  then  used  in  behalf  of  free 
public  schools,  supported- by  taxation,  were  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation as  a  qualification  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship 
In  a  democracy:  the  need  of  public  schools  as  a  means  of  Ameri- 
canization, transmitting  a  common  heritage  and  begetting  a  com- 
mon loyalty  within  the  children  of  different  racial  and  lingual 
groups:  the  need  cf  public  provision  for  education  as  a  means  of 
equalization  of  opportunities  for  nch  and  poor.  Education,  as 
contrasted  with  prr)paganda  or  mere  conditioning  by  training.  Is 
of  essential  importance  to  a  demcxracy.  The  precise  form  In 
which  the  state  may  best  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens  may  vary,  but  the  responsibility  Is  Inescapable. 
The  separation  of  religion  and  education  Into  which  we  have 
drifted  In  America  was  not  a  necessary  or  logical  result  of  either 
of  these  tw  >  basic  principles,  or  of  the  two  taken  together.  It 
has  occurred  because  of  certain  conditions,  certain  factors  of  cir- 
cumstances end  trends  of  events,  which  characterized  cur  life  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  most  important  of  these  facrtors  of  circumstance,  is  the 
sectarianism  of  our  religious  organizations,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  held  our  diverse  religious  beliefs  in  so  Jealous  and  diverse  a 
f.a.shion.  It  is  not  mfldels  or  atheists  or  free  thinkers  who  nave 
come  most  to  take  religious  elements  out  of  the  life  and  curriculum 
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of  the  public  schools      It   is  the  people  who  have  spoken   in  the 
name  of  relik^ion. 

Quoting  lurther  from  Dean  Welgle  we  continue: 

"To  omit  religion  from  the  public  schools  is  to  convey  to  chil- 
dren a  negative  suggestion.  Such  a  policy  is  bound  to  discredit 
religion  in  their  minds.  It  would  lead  them  to  conclude  that 
religion  Is  negligible,  or  unimportant,  or  irrelevant  to  the  real 
business  of  life  ' 

The  whole  of  th.-'  religious  education  of  American  children  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  public  schools  That  is  the 
respcnsiblllty  of  the  family,  and  of  the  churches  and  synagogues. 
We  need  more,  not  le-ss.  emphasis  upon  the  sound  home  training 
of  children  and  up)cn  the  well-organized,  effective  service  cf  the 
Sunday  school,  vacation  church  school,  and  week-day  school  ol 
religion. 

But  the  public  schools  can  and  should  Include  In  their  life  that 
basic,  elemental  faith,  which  is  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
than  any  of  religion's  Institutional  or  sectarian  forms,  the  faith 
that  relates  human  life  to  Gcd.  Let  the  public  school  exclude 
sectarianism  but  n\ake  explicit  its  belief  in  God;  let  it  leave  to 
the  family  and  to  the  church  or  synagogues  the  responsibility  for 
education  in  the  whole  range  of  religion,  but  let  it  keep  in  its  own 
life  provLsion  for  the  education  of  children  In  due  reverence  for 
God  and  faith  in  God. 

In  the  outset  I  .stated  that  my  heart  was  filled  with  expectancy 
and  that  is  the  only  position  for  a  true  Christian  to  have  at  a  time 
like   this. 

We  are  faced  with  a  responsibility  and  a  challenge  which  afford 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  church.  This  situation  demands  a 
vigorous  faith  and  a  buoyant  hope.     A  great  expectancy. 

If  we  would  but  listen  tcKlay.  O  men  of  God.  we  would  hear  the 
Psalmist  paying  as  of  old— Psalm  37:  3: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  gcx)d;  so  shall  thou  dwell  In  the  land, 
and   verily,   thou   shalt    be   fed" 

It  is  not  too  late  but  it  is  the  time  for  Christian  demonstration. 
We  can  only  have  faith  In  the  future  and  trust  in  the  Lord  when 
we    have   clean    hands   and   a   pure   heart.     •      •      •     When    we    do 

good. 

In  the  recent  study  conference  on  the  churches  and  the  inter- 
national situation  which  met  in  Philadelphia  ."sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  International  Justice  and  Good  Will  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  f  illowing  declara- 
tions represent  to  a  large  degree  the  answer  of  the  church  today 
which   gives  us  faith  that   we  can  hope: 

'Many  hold  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  churches  to  declare 
their  commitment  to  the  principle  of  freedom  lor  subject  peoples 
which  involves  the  ultimate  freeing  of  colonics  and  the  dra*'tlc 
modification  of  the  whole  colonial  system.  The  abolition  of  chattel 
slavery  was  r)ne  of  the  great  t-te'pn  forward  in  human  society. 
Shculd  not  this  same  principle  be  applied  10  groups  of  men? 

"We  believe  that  the  principle  of  eventual  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples IS  not  only  the  recc^gnitl'  n  of  an  essential  right  but  is  also  a 
prerrquljiite  to  the  creation  cf  that  sense  of  Justice  and  good  will 
without  which  »e  cannot  hope  to  rid  the  world  of  war. 

"Again  domestic  policy  is  related  to  foreign  policy  and  world 
peace  This  fact  is  often  overlooked.  Social  and  economic  Justice; 
tariff  and  trade  relations;  Army  and  Navy  appropriations;  racial 
and  religion."  attitudes;  thes?  are  among  the  Interests  cf  a  domestic 
character  which  bear  vipc  n  the  peace  and  war  problem 

•  It  18  im|  os«ible  wholly  to  divorce  foreign  policy  from  domestic 
policy  and  any  comprehensive  program  for  peace  must  contain  a 
synthesis  of  both 

"A  con-tructlve,  creative  policy  can  stem  only  from  a  domestic 
policy  which  is  firmly  rooted  In  democracy  and  which  provides  for 
adequate  social  security" 

As  church  leaders  we  have  as  our  task  the  challenge  to  use  every 
opportunity  to  do  good  to  the  souLs  and  bodies  of  ou'  fellow  men. 
not  only  to  pray  but  to  wcrk  that  His  will  be  done  on  earth,  In  the 
same  trust 

Let  the  church  be  militant  about  the  affairs  of  government  and 
scxiiety  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  means  every  human  person. 
Even  black  Africa,  brown  India,  the  American  Negro,  and  the 
underprivileged  everywhere. 

"Trust  In  the  Lord  and  do  good  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  all  to  live  abundantly" 

Again,  we  hear  the  Psalmist  say:  "Walt  on  the  Lord  and  He  .shall 
exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land;  When  the  wicked  are  cut  off.  thou 
Ehalt  see  it"  (37:  34). 

As  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  profesfors  of  the  doc- 
trines of  John  Wesley,  we  have  a  great  heritage  Methodism  has 
stood  for  free  church — never  under  any  state  control  but  always 
free  to  make  the  c.tizens  and  policies  of  a  state  Christian.  It  has 
been  the  ml«=slcn  cf  the  Methodist  to  spread  scriptural  holiness 
through  the  lands. 

It  has  been  well  said  in  a  recent  book  on  Mt-thodism.  The  High- 
roads of  Methodism,  that  one  cf  the  greatest  glories  of  Methodism 
has  been  its  attitude  toward  all  races  and  colors  of  mankind.  Its 
activities  in  all  its  history  have  not  been  restricted  to  people  of 
one  color  or  tongue 

The  individual  gospel  that  has  been  stressed  by  Methodism 
necessarily  has  a  social  ImpUcatL-n  There  can  be  no  completely 
Individual  gc-pel  that  do^s  not  become  social  in  its  functioning. 
Those  MethodLs's  whose  hearts  were  "strangely  warmed"  ever  since 
the    days    of    John    Wes'.ey    have    Industriously    ministered    to   the 


physical.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  pecple  In  Joyous 
expectation,  that  His  kingdom  may  come  on  earth. 

In  conclusion,  we  turn  again  to  the  psalmist  as  he  gave  the 
triumphant  example  of  our  attitude  and  position  at  this  time: 
Psalms  37:  37.  "Mark  the  perfect  man.  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace" 

The  answer  is  the  enthionement  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Saviour — the  perfect  man     •      •      •     the  great  example. 

As  Christians  and  particularly  as  Methodists,  it  has  been  cur 
mission  from  the  beginning  to  lead  men  to  Christ — to  enthrone 
Christ:  "That  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  preeminence." 
Col.  1 :  18 

Where  ha\^  we  been  in  recent  years?  If  Methodism  alone  would 
gird  on  Its  armor  now.  and  .suffer,  strive,  and  endure  for  the  great 
cause,  there  would  be  created  even  yet  enough  tension  to  stop  the 
world  catastrophe  in  many  places. 

Tlie  World  Council  of  Churches  making  Christ  supreme  Lord 
over  race,  creed,  nation,  and  tongue  today  there  would  be  peace. 

My  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Annual  Conlerence 
Is  to  remember  that  we  face  disaster  and  defeat  only  because  we 
do  not  realize  that  this  day  and  generation  demand  of  any  form 
of  religion  or  civilization  a  program  that  comprises  the  whole  Ufe. 
We  have  been  lukewarm  and  compromising,  and  the  result  Is 
threatened  destruction.  Tlierefore,  we  must  go  forth  insisting  that 
there  be  a  complete  surrender  to  the  totalitarian  claims  of  Christ 
Into  the  way  ol  peace. 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr.  Spoaki-r.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
sections  of  the  Annotated  Law.s  of  Massachusetts,  indicating 
that  for  many  years  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  had  the  power  to  draft  men  in  times  of  threatened  Inva- 
sion of  the  imminency  of  war: 

ANNOTATED    LAWS    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Chapter  33.  section  6  Organized  and  unorganized  mllltla;  The 
militia  shall  consist  of  two  classes,  namely,  the  organlwd  mllltia. 
to  be  known  as  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  milltia.  com- 
posed and  organized  as  provided  In  this  chapter;  and  the  re- 
mainder, to  be  known  as  ih?  unorganized  militia  The  unorganized 
militia  shall  be  subject  to  no  active  duty  except  in  case  of 
war.  actual  or  threatened,  invasion,  the  prevention  of  Invasion. 
the  suppression  of  riots,  and  the  assisting  of  civll  cfllcers  In  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  (P  S  14.  .sec  6;  1887.  411.  sec  6;  1893. 
367.  sec  6;  R  L  10.  sec.  7;  1905,  465.  sec.  7;  1908.  604.  sec.  7;  1917. 
327.   sec    5;    1924.  465  » 

Chapter  33.  section  8  Calling  out  of  unorganized  mllltia:  When 
necessary  to  call  out  any  part  of  the  unorganized  mllltia  for 
active  duty,  the  commander  in  chief  shall  direct  his  order  to  the 
aldermen  or  to  the  selectmen,  who  shall  forthwith,  by  wrltun 
order  or  oral  notice  to  each  individual,  or  by  proclamation,  ap- 
point a  time  and  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  unorganized 
militia  in  their  town,  and  shall  then  and  there  draft  as  many 
thereof,  or  accept  as  many  volunteers,  as  are  required  by  the 
order  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  shall  forthwith  forward 
to  him  a  list  of  the  persons  so  drafted  or  accepted  as  volunteers. 
(P  S  14  sec  9:  1887.  411.  sec  9;  1893.  367.  sec  9;  R  L  16.  sec.  10; 
1905.  465.  sec    10;    19C8.  604.  sec.   10;    1917.  327.  sec.  8;    1924.  465.) 

Chapter  33.  section  9.  Muster  of  same,  etc  ;  deserter,  who  deemed: 
The  part  of  tht  unorganized  militia  so  drafted  or  accepted  shall 
immediately  be  mustered  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  In 
chief  into  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  for  3  years,  or  for 
such  less  period  as  he  may  direct,  and  shall  be  organized  into  new 
units,  or  assigned  to  organizations  of  the  volunteer  mllltia  then 
existing.  Such  new  organizations  shall  be  officered,  equipped, 
trained,  and  governed  according  to  the  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  volunteer  militia  In  such  new  organizations,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  may  detail  ofBcers  to  train  and  command  them 
until  their  officers  shall  have  qualified.  Every  member  of  the 
unorganized  militia  who  volunteers  or  is  detached  or  drafted,  who 
does  not  appear  to  he  mustered  in  as  required  by  the  orders  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  does  not  produce  a  sworn  certiflcate, 
from  a  phvslclan  in  gcod  standing,  cf  physical  disability  so  to 
appear  sha'll  be  taken  to  be  a  deserter  (P  S  14  sec  10;  1887. 
411  sec  10:  1893.  307.  sec  10:  R  L  16.  sec  11;  1905.  465.  sec  11; 
1908    604.  sec.  11;    1917.  327.  sec.  9,    1920.  127,  sec.  1.    1924.  465.) 
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Conscription  in  Peacetime 

EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1940 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  the  present  legisla- 
tion and  the  entire  question  of  peacetime  conscription  as 
much  time  and  consideration  as  I  have  any  legislation  thai 
has  come  up  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
realize  that  there  are  sincere  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
matter.  My  thought  is  that  conscription  at  any  Ume.  either 
In  war  or  peace,  should  be  used  only  as  the  last  resort.  We 
have  never  before  found  It  necessary  to  use  conscription  in 
peacetime.  We  have  not  always  found  it  necessary  in  time 
of  war.  To  enact  conscription  legislation  at  this  time  would 
be  to  depart  from  a  tradition  which  has  been  maintained 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  RepubUc.  If  we  adopt  it  now  in 
peacetime  there  certainly  is  some  question  as  to  whether  we 
will  ever  get  rid  of  it.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  America 
of  the  future  as  a  country  where  men  are  conscripted  in  time 

of  peace. 

Furthermore,  the  conscription  of  men  for  military  service 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  matter.  When  this  measure  was 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  was  adopted,  providing  for 
conscription  of  industry  in  such  broad  terms  as  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship.  Whether  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  final  form  will  contain  this  provision  is  not  so 
material.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  be  retained,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  part  of  this  particular  bill,  we  are  in  the 
end  going  to  conscript  industry  and  labor  and  bring  about  a 
complete  military  dictatorship  in  this  country.  We  might 
accept  something  of  this  kind  in  time  of  war  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  certainly  it  should  not  even  be  considered  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  considerations  affecting  our  national 
safety  make  It  imperative. 

Just  what  Is  there  in  our  present  situation  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  enact  this  legislation?    What  is  it  that 
requires  us  to  build  up  a  conscripted  army  of  1.000.000  men  or 
more  in  addition  to  the  more  than  900.000  men  who  are  now 
serving  In  the  United  States  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 
either  actively  or  In  reserve?    Up  to  now.  at  least,  the  theory 
of  all  mlllUry  experts  has  been  that  our  main  Une  of  defense 
Is  our  fleet.    We  are  a  naval  power  separated  from  our  po- 
tential enemies  by  3.000  to  7,000  miles  of  water.    We  already 
have  a  more  powerful  Navy  than  any  coimtry  other  than 
England,  a  friendly  nation.    We  have  authorized  and  have 
under  construction  additional  Na\'y  units  which  wUl  more 
than  double  the  strength  of  our  forces.    We  have  Just  ac- 
quired sites  for  naval  and  air  bases  far  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
thus  tremendously  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  defense. 
We  have  authorized  and  are  now  building  the  greatest  air 
fleet  in  the  world.    It  is  true  it  will  take  time  to  complete 
our  naval  preparations.    It  will  take  time  to  build  our  air 
force,  but  both  arms  are  growing  stronger  every  day  and 
within  the  next  2  years  we  should  have  the  greatest  air  force 
in  the  world  and  our  Navy  will  be  vastly  strengthened.    Like- 
wise, within  that  time,  we  will  have  developed  our  newly  ac- 
quired naval  and  air  bases. 

To  supplement  these  great  defensive  forces  we  need  a  com- 
paratively small  mobile  Army.  One  which  is  equipped  with 
the  most  modem  type  of  weapons,  strong  coast  defenses,  and 
anti-aircraft  guns,  and  thoroughly  mechanized.  We  can 
easily  recruit  such  an  Army  by  voluntary  methods  and  con- 
scripUon  Is  most  certainly  not  necessary.  Conscription  is 
only  necessary  if  we  are  goJ-g  to  raise  an  Army  of  from 
2  000.000  to  4.000.000  men. 

The  orUy  reason  for  even  considering  the  creation  of  such 
a  tremendous  army  is  that  there  are  fears  that  Hitler  may 
conquer  England,  capture  the  English  fleet,  and  attack  this 
country  within  the  next  few  months.    In  that  event  it  is 


argued  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
an  army  on  this  hemisphere  and  we  must,  therefore,  be 
prepared  to  fight  it  out  with  land  forces. 

Such  an  argument  might  much  better  have  been  made 
3  months  ago.  or  even  2  months  a^o.  than  today.  The 
victorious  march  of  Hitler  had  not  been  interrupted  up  to 
that  time  and  the  confused  and  perplexed  military  experts 
of  the  world  were  in  more  or  less  of  a  state  of  panic.  They 
envisioned  the  conquest  of  Britain  as  the  next  inevitab'e 
step  and  the  capture  and  the  destruction  of  the  British 
fleet  as  a  logical  consequence.  Granting  that  there  was 
some  justification  for  such  a  belief  2  or  3  months  ago.  there 
is  no  Justification  for  it  today.  The  likelihood  of  invasion 
is  growing  less  every  day.  and  if  there  is  to  be  an  invasion 
this  fall — or  ever,  it  must  come  within  the  next  3  weeks. 
Hitler  is  now  talking  about  a  5-year  war  instead  of  being 
in  England  by  August  15,  as  he  promised  his  people  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Parthermore,  if  England  should  be  defeated  and  invaded. 
we  have  the  assurance  of  Winston  Churchill  that  the  British 
Navy  will  not  be  surrendered  or  otherwise  be  permitted  to 
fall  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  Therefore,  at  this  moment 
it  seems  extremely  improbabl'?  that  a  German  attack  can  be 
expected  any  time  soon.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
other  totalitarian  powers,  for  all  of  whom  our  Navy  is  a 
match  under  present  conditions. 

Even  assuming  that  we  should  lose  entirely  the  protection 
of   the   English   Na\T   and    the    very   improbable    situation 
should  develop  whereby  we  might  lose  control  of  the  sea, 
it  requires  a  tremendous  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  en- 
vision the   landing  of  any  trocps  in  this  hemisphere.    As 
the  well-known  military  writer.   Hanson  W.   Baldwin,   has 
recently  stated  in  Harper's  magazine,   the  maximum   force 
that   could   be   transported,  even   if   we   lost   control   of   the 
sea,  would  be  50.000  men  and  that  the  transportation  of 
even  this  small  number  of  men  would  require  375.000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  that,  once  they  landed,  half  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  be  needed  to  supply 
them.    Mr.  Baldwin  further  states  that  to  supply  1.000,000 
men  on  this  hemisphere  from  Europe  would  require  at  least 
13,000.000  tons  of  shipping.     An  impossible  quantity  even  if 
there  were  a  combination  of  Germany  and  Britain  against 
us.    Certainly  no  combination   of   nations  could   transport 
and  supply  1,000.000  men  on  this  continent  any  time  short 
of  2  or  3  years,  even  assuming  the  war  in  Europe  ended 
tomorrow,  and  that  we  had  no  naval  protection  whatever. 

A  recent  article  by  Walter  Trohan  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  August  26  contains  a  further  discussion  of  what  would  be 
required  for  an  invasion  of  this  country.  This  article,  which 
was  written  after  consulting  many  military  and  naval  ex- 
perts, states  in  effect  that  any  attempt  of  invasion  with,  a 
force  of  less  than  1.000.000  men  would  be  suicidal,  and  that 
to  equip  such  an  army  would  require  1.500  tanks.  1.800  scout 
cars.  200.000  other  types  of  motor  vehicles,  and  7.500  planes. 
At  sea  such  an  army  would  need  1.000  transports  of  an  aver- 
age of  10.000  tons.  200  freighters  of  an  average  of  5.000 
tons.  500  supply  ships  of  an  average  of  7,500  tons,  and  250 
oil  tanks  of  an  average  of  8,000  tons.  No  country  or  group 
of  countries  in  the  world  could  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  furnish  such  an  amount  of  supplies  or  shipping.  In 
addition,  any  country  or  combination  of  countries  attempt- 
ing such  an  invasion  would  have  to  have  a  fleet  sufSciently 
prepared  to  drive  our  Navy  from  the  seas. 

No.  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  con.scnption  for 
self-defense,  or  for  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  only  possible  excuse  for  building  up  a  large  conscripted 
army  Is  for  offensive  use  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  it 
means  that  we  contemplate  getting  into  the  war.  There 
can  be  no  other  possible  Justification.  The  American  people 
are  willing  to  spend  whatever  may  be  necessary  and  to  make 
whatever  other  sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  to  defend 
this  country.  I  do  not  beheve,  however,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  have  peacetime  conscription  and  dictatorship  foisted 
upon  them,  perhaps  forever.  I.  therefore,  expect  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF   M.\SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Friday.  September  6.  1940 

Mr.  FLuAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
with  the  discrimination  by  certain  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment acainst  graduates  of  certain  schools.  This  practice 
is  so  general  and  so  unfair  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  condition.  The  bill  I  refer  to  is  S.  1610, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  on  the  Union 
Calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  the 
legislation  proposed  in  this  measure  will  become  law  before 
the  present  Congress  adjourns. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  latest  evidence  of  the  prejudice 
of  department  oflicials.  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  a 
letter  wliich  I  have  received  from  President  Glcason  L. 
Archer,  of  SulTo^k  University,  Dcston,  I.la3S. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

StrrFOLK  tJNrvEKsrrT, 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  4,  1940. 
Eon   Thomas  A   Fij^hfrtt, 

House  O'^.cr  Evddirg.  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C. 

Deah  Congressman  Puahehty:  An  unfortunate  situation  has 
arisen  In  the  first  naval  district  due  to  deparuncntal  regulations 
barring  applicants  for  officers'  training  except  graduates  or  under- 
graduates of  nrcredlted  colleges  and  universities. 

I  think  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  college  department 
of  Suffolk  University  Is  too  young  to  seek  accreditation.  Its  faculty. 
hf'Wever.  is  tompoped  of  ex|>erienced  day  university  teachers  ciiawu 
from  the  faculties  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Tufts,  and  other  colleges. 

It  spem.s  to  me  manifestly  unjust  both  to  our  men  and  to  the 
Nation  itself  that  naval  "red  tape"  should  bar  able  and  patriotic 
young  men  from  service  in  this  emergency  Trained  lawyer.'^  and 
men  academically  trained  under  veteran  teachers  should  not.  in 
my  Judgment,  be  humlliatod  by  rejection  simply  because  their 
institution  is  too  youne  to  be  on  the  accredited  list. 

Recently  I  went  to  Washington  and  consulted  the  E>ep.^rtment. 
I  have  since  written  a  complete  statement  of  the  ca.se.  Today  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Rear  Admiral  C.  W.  MlnU.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  who  writes  as  follows: 

•The  Nnvy  Department  would  b*  glad  to  consider  appllcantji  from 
Suffolk  University  as  soon  as  it  Is  listed  by  one  of  the  recognized 
accrediting  agencies." 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware  accrediting  Is  a  lengthy  process  which 
we  could  not  hope  to  complete  within  3  year.s.  Please  sec  if  you 
cant  do  something  to  overcome  this  intolerable  situation  Inci- 
dentally, we  have  about  3.500  graduates,  most  of  them  lawyers. 

Many  of  them  are  already  holding  important  Federal  positions — 
as  for  example.  James  J.  Caffrey.  1923.  regional  director  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commissic  n  In  New  York  City.  Men  of  this  tjrpe 
should  not  be  required  to  wait  until  conscripted  as  privates 

Why  not  take  up  and  pass  8.  1610  that  prevents  discrimination 
Of  this  nature  In  other  fields? 
Cordially  yours, 

Gleason  L   AacHEit.  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  custom  now  In  vogue  is  most  undemocratic 
In  that  it  excludes  the  attorney  or  physician  who  acquired  his 
training  the  hard  way  from  consideration  for  appointment  in 
the  several  administrative  agencies  of  the  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, this  type  of  professional  man  cannot  be  selected  for 
appointment  in  the  commissioned  service  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  this  country.  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  these  de- 
partments that  only  the  sons  of  the  rich,  the  graduates  of 
Harvard.  Yale,  and  Columbia  are  capable  of  leadership,  or 
qualified  for  these  honorable  positions  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

I  urge  upon  this  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  this  policy  of 
special  privilege  once  and  for  all,  and  in  my  honest  judgment, 
we  will  find  ourselves  better  equipped  to  meet  the  serious  days 
that  appear  to  lie  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MA.SSACHUSErrS 

^      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fiiduy,  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  now  pending  in 
the  Congies^  the  McConr.ack-Mcnd  5-dp.y  week  bill  'H.  R. 
9655)  which  would  authorize  the  President  to  establish  the 
5-day  work  for  all  or  any  agency  in  Wa!:hington  for  all  or 
any  part  of  the  year,  providing  no  extra  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment arc  entailed. 

It  is  my  ix)sition  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  that 
such  a  work-week  could  be  installed  without  added  cost  to 
the  Government. 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  it 
was  estimated  in  1937  that  the  installation  of  the  5-day  week 
would  co.st  $56,700,000  or  6.6  jjercent  of  the  aggregate  pay 
of  the  employoe.s  affected.  Apparently  this  was  computed 
in  a  purely  mathematical  way.  Though  it  may  be  true  that 
figures  do  not  lie,  there  are  times  when  they  do  not  tell  the 
truth  and  this  is  an  instance  of  it. 

There  are  certain  intangible  but  nevertheless  very  im- 
portant factors  which  the  Commission  did  not  take  into 
consideration.     The  Commission  itself  states  that — 

An  unc<T'cu'p.t"d  but  FUb=ta'"ttal  amount  that  woi'.ld  be  saved  In 
the  cost  of  heating,  cooling,  and  general  maintenance  of  buildings 
and  equipment  sliould  be  deducted  from  the  $56,000,000  estimate. 

It  admits,  too.  that  "an  uncalculatcd  but  substantial 
amount"  should  be  deducted  from  this  figure  for  such  savings 
as  improved  management  and  administration  would  make. 

But  it  makes  no  allowance  whatever  for  stcppcd-up  pro- 
duction brought  about  because  of  heightened  employee  morale 
or  the  improved  health  and  added  vigor  which  an  additional 
half-day's  rest  and  vacation  would  mean.  There  should  be 
a  very  heavy  deduction  for  this  factor.  It  may  be  uncalcu- 
latcd but  it  is  not  incalculable. 

This  proposal  to  institute  the  5-day  week  in  the  public 
ser\ice  is  not  a  novel  undertaking.  As  you  know,  the  5-day 
week  Is  well  established  in  private  industry  and  in  several 
governmental  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

I  have  scanned  the  reports  of  those  who  have  Installed  the 
5-day  week,  the  reports  of  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  have 
been  able  to  watch  it  operate  and  to  note  Its  results.  Here  are 
some  of  these  findings  and  some  of  the  results  from  a  stand- 
point of  cost  and  production,  which  after  all  should  be  the 
primary  concern  of  any  employer,  be  he  private  or  public. 

The  Crovernment  Piinting  Office  was  the  first  major  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  be  placed  on  a  5-day  week.  This  was 
done  on  July  2,  1932.  In  his  annual  report  of  1932  the 
Superintendent  of  Accounts  states  that  installation  of  the 
5-day  week  stimulated  production  to  such  an  extent  that 
output  increased  from  4  to  10  percent  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. He  also  indicates  that  production  for  the  4-hour 
period  on  Saturday  was  low  and  did  not  compare  with  pro- 
portionate periods  on  full  working  days. 

Though  this  same  report  shows  an  increase  of  234  em- 
ployees during  the  fiscal  year  of  1932,  this  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  5- day  week.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been 
considerable  overtime  and  there  was  an  overload  of  work. 
At  that  time  there  were  2,133  printing  and  binding  jobs  that 
had  been  at  the  Printing  Office  for  more  than  60  days  after 
order.  But  by  November  28,  1932,  there  were  only  30  such 
jobs  pending. 

If  the  Commission  must  use  mathematics,  let  it  compute 
this:  The  4-hour  half  day  is  one-eleventh  of  the  5i/2-day 
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week,  or  slightly  more  than  9  percent.  Yet  we  have  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  in  many  G.  P.  O.  departments,  plus  the 
"unca'.culated  but  substantial"  savings  mentioned  by  the  Com- 
mission for  heating,  cooling,  maintenance,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
let  them  turn  loose  the  slide  rules  and  tell  us  how  much  the 
5- day  week  in  that  agency  cost  the  Government.  And,  mind 
you,  the  one-eleventh,  which  is  the  half  day.  has  consistently 
been  shown  to  be  an  unproductive  period,  and  it  would  not 
be  accurate  to  say  that  half  as  much  work  is  turned  out  on 
this  half  day  as  is  produced  in  a  full  day. 

On  October  17,  1939.  the  former  budcet  commissioner  and 
personnel  director  of  the  State  of  Mmnesota,  which  has  in- 
stituted the  5-day  week  for  State  employees,  made  this 
statement,  based  on  his  observations: 

There  was  no  Increa.so  In  the  piy  roll  of  the  respective  State  de- 
partments to  Indicate  that  additional  employees  were  addid  be- 
cauae  cf  the  5-day  week,  and  in  recommending  appropriations  for 
salaries  the  departments  in  most  Instances  did  not  increase  their 
appropriations  requests  because  of  the  Installation  of  the  5-day 
week 

The  commissioner  pointed  out  that  it  did  require — 
More  accurate  and  detailed  plannlnc;  of  the  work  of  the  office  on 
the  part  of  the  executives,  and  that  the  employees  worked  more  effi- 
ciently as  a  lesult  of  the  shorter  working  week. 

If  this  is  possible  in  Minnesota,  it  ought  to  be  possible  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  city  auditor  of  Boston,  on  December  6,  1939. 
wrote: 

Establishment  of  the  5-day  week  In  the  printing  department  has 
meant  no  additional  expense  to  the  city  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
neither  has  it  resulted  In  any  loss  of  efficiency. 

ThLs  statement  applied  to  only  one  group  of  employees 
who  were  on  the  5-day  week  the  year  round.  In  Boston. 
which  is  a  much  cooler  city  than  Washington.  D.  C.  as 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows  only  too  well,  virtually 
all  city  employees  work  the  5-day  week  during  the  siunmer 
months. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Fox's  experience  on  this  score: 

By  executive  order,  city  departments  have  been  manned  by 
skeleton  forces  on  Saturday  mornings.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of 
employees  have  been  excused  from  duty  There  has  been  no  extra 
expense  Involved  In  this  procedure,  and  there  certainly  has  been 
no  loss  in  efficiency  In  the  operation  of  city  departments,  since 
Saturday  mornings  in  general  throughout  the  summer  are  not  busy 
days.  *  •  •  In  fact.  I  feel  this  statement  is  correct  for  all 
Saturday*!  throughout  the  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
winter  months. 

Here  is  another  iDerson  who  ought  to  know,  who  empha- 
sizes the  unproductiveness  of  the  Saturday  half  day,  and 
emphasizes  that  the  5-day  week  entails  no  extra  expense. 

The  5-day  week  is  in  force  in  the  navy  yards,  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Post  Office,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  other  field  establishments.  New  York 
City  has  adopted  it.  too.  as  have  other  State  and  municipal 
governments.    I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  these  agencies. 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  some  results  and  findings  in  private 
industry.  Perhaps  the  most  scientific  study  of  the  5-day 
week  was  conducted  in  the  Boots  Pure  Drug  Co..  Ltd..  in 
England.  The  structiire  of  the  company — if  it  is  still  stand- 
ing— is  comparable  to  our  Federal  Government.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  distribution  of  over  2.000  items 
in  the  drug  and  toiletry  line.  Becatise  of  its  location,  units 
had  grown  up  "in  patchwork  rather  than  on  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  embracing  the  works  as  a  whole."  in  the 
words  of  the  production  director  of  the  company,  although 
some  years  later  coordinated  units  were  built  to  house  pro- 
duction activities. 

This  compwiny  is  a  very  big  concern.  Except  for  raw  mate- 
rials, it  is  a  self-contained  business  in  that  it  manufactures 
as  v.ell  as  distributes  its  products.  It  is  comparable  in  size  to 
the  A.  ti  P.  chain  stores  in  this  country,  or,  to  make  its  struc- 
ture even  clearer,  it  is  akin  to  a  combination  of  Park  &  Til- 
ford  Drug  Co.  and  the  Whelan  Drug  Stores.  In  short,  it  is  an 
organization  of  sufficient  size  and  diversity  to  make  its  5-day- 
week  data  significant. 

In  1934  the  company  decided  to  experiment  with  the  5-day 
week  from  April  30  to  Scpttmber  22.   The  directors  then  asked 


the  Ministry  of  Labor  to  appoint  an  investigator  to  determine 
the  cost  of  the  5-day  week  to  the  company.  Sir  Richard  A.  S. 
Redmayne.  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  study  on  August  13,  1934.  Although 
hours  were  not  made  standard  for  all  dcpartmenti;,  the  total 
number  of  weekly  hours  declined  in  all  departments.  Red- 
mayne termed  the  experiment  a  success. 

He  found  that  in  general  the  number  of  employees  did  not 
change  for  the  whole  company  despite  the  shorter  week.  To 
quote  the  office  manager  of  the  company: 

We  employed  one  or  two  extra  people  in  cne  or  two  sections  in 
anticipation  of  the  5-day  week,  but  experience  showed  us  we  did 
not  need  them. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  costs  did  not  increase. 
D.d  production  decrease?  Redmayne  found  that  produc- 
tion did  not  suffer  materially.  It  was  discovered  that  tardi- 
ness and  absenteeism  were  greatly  reduced  and  health  much 
improved  under  the  5-day  week.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  improvement  in  attendance  and  promptness  helped  con- 
siderably in  running  the  plant  smoothly  and  in  increasing 
efficiency  of  operation.  It  was  noted  that  the  production  and 
efficiency  of  employees  who  were  not  wholly  dependent  on 
machines  stepped  up  more  than  that  of  those  who  were— and 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  very  few  Government  workers 
are  wholly  dependent  on  machines  in  their  jobs.  There  was 
a  marked  enthusiasm  among  workers  when  they  reported  for 
work  Monday  morning  which  was  not  notable  before. 

Redmayne  came  to  the  conclusion,  too.  that  Saturday  was 
an  unproductive  day.  It  is,  he  said,  a  short  day  and  the  cost 
of  starting  operations  and  the  low  morale  of  workers  out- 
weighs the  output.  Repairs  to  machinery  and  buildings  was 
also  speeded  up  and  did  not  interfere  so  much  with  the  work 
because  it  could  be  performed  on  Saturdays  when  the  plant* 
were  clear. 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  that  there  was  complete  agree- 
ment that  no  reduction  in  personnel  would  be  possible  if  a 
return  to  the  5'2-day  week  were  made. 

As  to  overtime,  which  had  been  prevalent  prior  to  the  ex- 
periment, it  was  virtually  eliminated  and  management  let  it 
be  known  to  supervisors  that  they  would  regard  most  over- 
time as  maladmmistration. 

Interestingly  enough.  Redmayne's  report  gives  large  credit 
to  management  also  for  making  the  5-day  week  operative  in 
that  there  was  careful  planning  and  streamlining  prior  to  its 
establishment. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  study  of  the  Boots  Drug  Co. 
that  the  5-day  week  is  beneficial  to  employer  as  well  as  em- 
ployee, for  no  report  can  give  weight  on  paper  to  increased 
loyalty  and  appreciation. 

The  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  conducted 
an  interesting  study  of  the  5-day  week  at  the  Hawthorne  plant 
of  Western  Electric,  in  which  they  observed  groups  at  work. 
A  group  of  5  girls  was  observed  and  their  output  continually 
increased,  which  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  a 
feeling  of  obligation  and  usefulness,  they  put  more  effort  in 
their  work. 

In  1929.  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Inc..  of 
New  York  City,  made  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  5-day 
week.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  concerns  replied  to 
queries  sent  them. 

Conclusions  from  this  undertaking  indicate  that  Saturday  is 
recognized  as  economically  unsatisfactory  and  the  Board 
learned  that  "companies  operating  on  the  5-day  week  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  find  overtime  work  necessary." 

In  general  it  was  discovered  also  that  "the  fewer  the  days 
into  which  production  can  be  compres^^ed  the  smaller  will  be 
the  proportion  of  nonproductive  work."  or  wasted  time. 

The  conference  board  concluded  that  the  5-day  week  makes 
for  efficient  operation  because — 
First.  Overhead  is  cut; 

Second.  Inspection  and  repair  of  machinery  on  Saturday 
cuts  down  on  the  number  of  break-downs  during  the  week; 
Third.  Punctuality  and  attendance  of  the  workers  improve. 
Note  the  third  item.     Where  in  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's report  is  an  "uncalculated  but  substantial"  allowance 
made  for  this  veiy  important  item? 
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Samuel  Crov.'ther.  in  his  interview  with  Henry  Ford,  which 
was  written  up  in  World's  Work  for  October  1926,  says: 

Now  we  know  from  experience  In  changing  from  6  days  to  5  and 
back  again  that  we  can  get  at  least  as  great  production  in  5  days  as 
we  can  in  6.  end  we  shall  probably  get  a  grealc",  for  tlie  pressure 
^-ill  bring  better  methods.  A  fuU  week's  wage  for  a  short  week's 
work  win  pay. 

Mr.  Crowther  makes  out  a  case  from  a  switch  from  the 
6-day  week  to  5  days.  I  am  speaking  only  of  a  reduction  from 
5*2  days  to  5  days. 

To  get  back  to  the  Commission's  report,  they  appear  to  be 
not  only  misinformed  as  to  the  efJects  of  the  5-day  week  but 
In  unwarranted  opposition  to  such  a  proposal  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  calls  for  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, and  this  the  Commission  feels  will  run  up  the  costs. 
This  provision  is  placed  in  the  bill  so  that  the  Congress  may. 
very  much  like  the  directors  of  Boots  Drugs.  Ltd.,  indicate 
that  they  frown  upon  overtime,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  a  penalty 
for  maladministration. 

Under  date  of  July  11,  1940.  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming.  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  made 
these  germane  observations: 

As  a  soldier,  the  Nation's  defense  is  my  primary  Interest. 

Were  there  any  dcfens*^  need  in  certain  industries  for  abrogation 
Of  the  time  and  one-h.ilf  rule  (referring  to  overtime)  nothing 
could  keep  me  from  so  reporting.  In  my  contJicts  with  Industry 
no  such   need   has   yet  l>ecn   demonstrated   to   me 

Colonel  Fleming  goes  on  to  cite  the  wartime  report  of 
the  British  Munitions  Ci>mmlS£ion  which  covered  observa- 
tions over  a  13 '2 -month  period.  That  document,  gentlemen, 
shows  that  a  reduction  of  working  hours  of  munition  workers 
was  associated  with  an  increase  in  production. 

Quoted  also  in  the  fleming  letter  is  General  Ordrr  No.  13, 
i-ssued  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  on 
November  15,  1917.  which,  as  Colonel  Fleming  states,  was 
"7  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  when  the  United 
States  was  at  the  height  of  its  procurement  effort."  The 
order  stated: 

In  view  of  the  uri?ent  necessity  for  a  prompt  Increase  In  the 
volume  of  production  of  practically  every  article  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  vlRllance  is  demanded  of  all  those  in  any  way 
associated  with  lndu.'^tr\-  lest  the  safeguards  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  sought  to  protect  labor  should  be  un- 
wisely and  unnecessarily  broken  down.  It  is  a  fair  as.«umptton 
that  for  the  most  part  these  safeguards  are  the  mechanl.-^ms  of 
efficiency.  Industrial  history  proves  that  reasonable  hours,  fair 
working  conditions,  and  a  proper  wage  scrlc  are  es-entlal  to  high 
production.  During  the  war  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
conserve  in  every  way  possible  all  of  our  achievements  In  the 
way  of  social  betterment.  But  the  pressing  argument  for  main- 
taining Industrial  safeguards  in  the  present  emergency  is  that 
they  actually  contribute  to  efficiency.  To  waive  them  would  be 
a  shortsighted  |X)lic>-,  leading  gradually  but  Inevitably  toward 
lowered  production. 

In  another  statement  the  Commission  makes  the  point 
that  it  would  be  unfiiir  to  give  one  group  of  Government 
workers  a  35-hour  week  when  others  are  working  40  hours. 
Is  the  Commission  making  a  plea  for  uniform  hours?  If  so, 
why  is  it  that  thousands  of  Government  workers  are  now 
working  more  than  40  hours  a  week  and  in  many  instances 
more  thr.n  50  hours  a  week?  Why  has  not  the  Commission 
done  something  or  asked  that  something  be  done  to  bring 
them  down  to  40  hours? 

It  states  further  that  In  recent  legislation  Congress  has 
favored  the  40-hour  week.  I  am  forced  to  point  out  that 
40  hours  is  the  maximum  number  that  Congress  will  permit 
ail  indiistries  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction  to  work 
most  of  their  employees.  It  has  not  stipulated  that  they 
cannot  work  less.  Because  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
involving  the  40-hoiu-  week,  it  is  not  for  the  Commission 
to  make  the  interpretation  that  Congress  is  opposed  to  less 
hours  when  such  will  not  involve  further  costs. 

The  35-hour  week  is  in  effect  in  many  private  industries 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  lag 
behind  as  an  employer.  We  want  the  Federal  employee 
to  have  a  sense  of  loyalty,  to  feel  that  this  Government  is 
a  fair  and  considerate  employer.    I  am  not  implying  that 


we  shall  purchase  loyalty  through  the  gift  of  a  shorter  work- 
week. But  we  can  win  appreciation,  understanding,  and 
gratitude,  something  that  is  important  indeed  in  these  days 
of  betrayal  and  disJoyalty.  With  unity  and  national  defense 
now  topics  of  household  discussion  and  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance, there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  this  body  to  go 
behind  the  lines — to  see  that  morale  in  the  Federal  service 
is  brought  to  the  highest  level  and  kept  there.  It  cannot 
be  a  one-sided  proposition.  The  management  of  Govern- 
ment administration  must  give  cry.stal-clear  indication  that 
it  is  cooperative  and  not  abtisive — that  It  is  not  acting  in  bad 
faith — that  the  Government  of  these  United  States  is  not  a 
bad  employer. 

I  have  here  pledge  petitions  initiated  by  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  a  Government  employees'  union,  which 
bear  the  signatures  of  nearly  30.000  Government  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  D.strict  of  Columbia.  Tliese  employees  pledge 
the  fullest  cooperation  in  making  the  5-day  week  operative. 
They  pledge  their  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Government. 
They  want  to  be  useful  to  their  country,  but  they  want  their 
country  to  give  them  standard  working  conditions.  Every 
single  one  of  th<'m  is  an  American  citizen.  I  maintain  that 
this  Congress  ought  to  enact  this  meaf:m-e  and  by  so  doing 
generate  a  spirit  in  the  public  service  which  will  make  the 
Government  impregnable  against  the  stabs  of  America's 
enemies. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  H.  R. 
10132,  not  because  I  believe  in  peacetime  conscription  but 
rather  because  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will  serve  notice  on 
Hitler  that  our  entire  resources  are  pledged  to  stop  him  dead 
in  his  tracks  if  he  dare  start  anything  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  must  confess  that  my  support  is  given  with  fear  and 
trembling  because  of  the  President's  insistence  for  a  third 
term,  with  all  it  implies,  as  well  as  his  dictatorial  and  war- 
provoking  action  in  disposing  of  50  destroyers.  These  actions 
show  his  utter  disregard  of  precedence  and  the  law,  as  well  as 
his  willingness  to  willfully  violate  the  sacred  treaty  of  The 
Hague  and  flaunt  and  defy  the  right  and  will  of  Congress. 

No  wonder  that  the  Congress  is  fearful  of  delegating  addi- 
tional authority  when  authority  already  given  is  so  grossly 
abu-sed. 

I  am  not  a  bit  sure  but  what  the  instrument  that  we  think 
we  are  welding  for  our  defense  may  not  well  be  the  instru- 
ment that  will  be  used  for  our  destruction. 

I  realize  as  fully  as  anyone  that  the  threat  from  within, 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  this  administration  to  solve 
domestic  problems  and  willingness  to  permit  all  kinds  of 
reds  and  various  shades  of  pink  to  honeycomb  this  Govern- 
ment, is  even  greater  than  the  threat  from  without. 

But  just  because  we  have  a  dangerous  wild  bull  running 
amuck  in  our  herd  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  protect 
our  herd  from  a  pack  of  wolves. 

We  must  protect  ourselves  against  both  threats,  and  I 
believe  that  the  instrument  offered  in  this  bill  is  the  best 
instrument  that  is  available  at  this  time. 

We  are  not  building  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  for  war, 
but  rather  to  prevent  war.  I  want  our  armed  forces  to  be  so 
infinitely  superior  to  any  other  combination  of  powers  that 
when  we  say  "stop."  they  stop.  You  do  not  see  anyone  push- 
ing Joe  Louis  around,  nor  do  you  see  Joe  LouLs  bullying  any- 
one. 

None  of  us  like  con.scription.  I  have  three  bojrs.  all  In  their 
twenties.    They  do  not  like  conscription.    This  thing  comes  as 
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\         close  home  to  me  as  it  does  to  any  man  in  this  House.    As  a 
kid.  10  years  younger  than  the  younge&t  man  in  this  House,  I 
volunteered  and  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War.    I  do   , 
not  like  conscription.  ' 

But  even  less  do  I  like  the  shadow  of  Hitler,  with  all  of  its 
Implications.  | 

The  cost  Is  stupendous,  the  discomfort  tremendous,  the  ! 
break  in  our  daily  lives  pretty  avv-ful,  but  not  comparable  in  i 
misery  to  what  might  happen  if  we  fail  to  get  the  big  club  | 
ready  in  time. 

War  will  not  come  because  of  preparedness. 

If  war  comes,  it  will  come  through  some  such  fool  stunt  as 
was  the  routing  of  the  American  Legion  through  a  known 
German-mined  sea.  Had  that  boat,  bent  on  its  voyage  of 
mercy,  been  sunk  through  any  cause,  the  indignation  and 
blind  fury  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  forced  us 
Into  war. 

Despite  all  sane  a.-guments  as  to  why  this  bill  should  not 
pa*s — and  there  are  many — I  am  still  voting  "yes." 

I  do  not  care  to  retard  preparedness,  and  in  my  opinion 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  will  do  Just  that. 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address,  which  I 
delivered  at  a  Democratic  gathering  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on 
Labor  Day,  September  2,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  the  Archives  Building  In  Wa.shlngton, 
whore  all  of  the  records  and  history  of  the  United  States  l.s  hau  ed. 
two  of  the  cornerstones  are  Inscribed:  "What  Is  Pa^t  la  Prologue" 
and  "Study  the  Past." 

I  am  asking  all  of  you  gathered  here  this  evening  In  the  Interest 
of  democracy,  to  take  a  stroll  with  me  down  Memory  Lane,  while  we 
reminisce  and  study  the  past  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  31  years. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  the  last  group  of  soldiers  to  march  up 
Broadway  on  their  return  from  the  battlefields  of  France,  were 
greeted  by  the  cheers  of  millions  of  people  who  were  shouting 
•President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  a  third  term  '  On  that  day. 
everywhere  In  America,  civic  organizations  were  naming  parks  and 
boulevards  in  honor  of  this  greatly  honored  and  beloved  President 
of  the  United  States.  America  was  being  proclaimed  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  entire  world,  and  the  people  wanted  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  carry  on.  Alaa.  however,  a  tradition  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cotild  not  run  for  a  third  term  stood  In  his  way.  As 
we  all  remember,  despite  his  HI  health.  President  Wilson  traveled 
across  the  country,  carrying  the  message  to  the  people  stressing  the 
Imrportance  of  America  taking  its  proper  place  around  the  table 
In  the  League  of  Nations.  He  very  definitely  felt  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
world  In  order  to  make  certain  that  those  gallant  men  that  we 
had  sent  abroad  to  preserve  democracy  had  not  made  the  supreme 
s;icrlflce  in  vain.  He  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  ideals  for 
which  they  gave  up  their  lives  would  be  carried  on  Today,  his- 
torians and  practically  every  other  person  in  America  admit  that 
President  Wilson  was  correct  In  his  demand  that  we  Join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  1920.  the  Democrats  nominated  the  Honorable  James  Coz  of 
Ohio  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  carry  on  the  ideals  and  the 
policies  that  the  beloved  Woodrow  Wilson  advocated  and  for  which 
men  gave  up  their  lives  In  Flanders  fields.  The  Republicans  nomi- 
nated Warren  G.  Harding,  also  of  Ohio.  As  we  recall,  the  people 
of  the  Republican  ranks  wanted  Leonard  Wood  to  b'^  nominated  as 
their  standard-ljearer.  as  he  went  into  the  convention  with  388 
delegates  pledged  to  him.  while  Harding  had  but  52. 

History  as  recorded  tells  us  that  a  group  of  men  met  in  a  back 
room.  On  that  day  oil  was  king,  and  the  men  In  that  back  room 
who  drove  over  the  nomination  of  Warren  Harding,  despite  the  voice 
of  the  people  back  home  who  wanted  Leonard  Wood,  were  to  be  paid 
for  their  efforts  in  the  Government  holdings  of  Teapot  Dome  and 
the  naval  oil  reserve 

The  America  of  that  day  was  the  most  prosperous  we  had  ever 
known.    Svery  person  was  working  and  labor  was  receiving  time  and 


a  half  for  all  time  over  8  hours  Pro-^perlty  was  In  abundance  and 
happiness  was  m  every  home.  However,  the  press  and  billboards, 
instigated  by  the  Republican  Party,  were  screaming.  "Back  to  nor- 
malcy." We  remembtr  all  too  well  what  happened — the  people  went 
off  to  the  polls  in  November  of  that  year  and  swept  Warren  G. 
Harding  into  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

M.iny  here  in  this  gathering  tonight  well  remember  the  morning 
after  that  election.  The  news  of  the  election  re.sults  wae  Mow. 
because  radio  had  not  been  developed  as  It  is  today.  At  the  change 
of  mill  turns  men  rushed  to  the  bulletin  boards  set  up  around  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city  to  announce  the  returns.  When  the 
results  of  the  land.-^lide  were  known  many  Jeerin^'ly  wended  their 
way  to  the  cfBre  of  the  late  Ed  Moore,  who  had  nominated  James 
Cox  at  San  Franci.sco  to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Ed  had  been  In  his  office  all  through  the  night  awaiting  news 
of  the  election.  He  put  his  head  out  cf  the  window  ot  his  office, 
raised  his  hand  to  silence  those  gathered  on  the  outside  and  said: 
'"I  can  .see  the  soot  and  sweat  of  the  steel  mill  on  your  brews — dinner 
pails  on  your  arms,  indicating  that  you  are  worklngmen,  I  can  see 
and  hear  you  jeering  me.  All  the  message  I  have  for  you,  my  friends. 
is — if  you  can  stand  Warren  Harding  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  4  years,  surely  to  God  I  can  ' 

The  archives  tell  as  that  one  of  the  first  appointments  made  by 
President  Harding  was  that  of  George  Harvey,  of  Harpers  Weekly 
fame,  to  the  Court  of  St  James  When  he  was  presented  to  the 
court  he  wore  knee  breeches,  and  from  that  time  on  he  wore  them 
so  much  around  L<  ndon  that  when  pictures  of  him  came  back  home 
we  couldn't  distinguish  whether  he  was  the  town  crier  or  a  lamp 
lighter  Unfortunately  for  us,  ho  stayed  there  long  enough  to  help 
negotiate  th*-  destroying  of  the  fine  new  Navy  that  this  country  had 
under  construction 

Can  we  forget  Forbes,  who  robbed  and  looted  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnl-straiion  even  to  the  extent  of  selling  the  sheets  and  bandages 
that  were  badly  needed  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
country?  Can  we  for  a  minute  forget  the  Allen  Custodian  of  the 
Ha-dlng  admini.xtration  who  sold  back  to  the  German  Government 
ships  worth  hundred.s  of  millions  of  dollnrs  for  the  paltry  cum  of 
three  million?  The  retention  of  these  ships  by  the  United  Sates 
could  have  started  us  well  on  the  way  to  be'ng  the  best  merchant 
marine  in  the  entire  world.  Can  we  forget  the  mail  contracts  and 
the  scandals  they  created,  and  how  the  general  policy  of  that  day 
seemed  to  be  to  rob  and  loot  like  pirates''  Everyone  seemed  to  have 
his  own  department  and  hi.-i  own  part  of  the  country  to  loot 

Can  we  forget  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  to  the 
laboring  man  under  the  Harding  regime  was  to  give  him  two  drastic 
cuts  In  wages  and  the  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  was  done  away 
with?     It  seemed  that  America  ran  wild  without  a  leader 

The  pay-off  came,  however.  In  1929 — and  what  a  cruel  paymaster 
America  had  during  the  years  1929  to  1933,  What  untold  suffering 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation,  with  its  stock  of  fine  resources, 
endured  during  that  period  we  all  know  only  too  well  Do  you 
remember  what  the  best-paying  industries  were?  Ill  tell  you: 
Jigsaw  puzzles  and  apples.  Remember  how  people  sat  up  all  night 
and  worked  Jigsaw  puzzles  and  then  swapped  them  with  their 
neighbors?  Putting  Jigsaw  puzzles  together  kept  the  mind  away 
from  the  empty  stomach  and  cupboard  Don't  you  remember  how 
President  Hoover  urged  the  people  to  buy  apples  from  the  man 
selling  them  on  the  street  corner  in  order  to  bring  back  prosjjerity? 
Just  imagine  how  low  America,  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world, 
had  fallen  and  how  awfully  good  God  was  to  us  Just  supposing 
that  a  heavy  frost  in  the  spring  of  1932  had  hit  the  apple  blossoms. 
Yes.  the  archives  tell  us  about  the  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  leaving 
their  footprints  on  the  snow  They  were  trained,  as  soldiers,  to 
endure  that  kind  of  suffering  and  hardship  But  how  about  the 
women  and  children  that  not  only  left  their  footprints  on  the 
snow  for  4  years — from  1929  to  1933 — but  also  on  the  burning 
sands?  Remember  the  testimony  that  went  on  before  the  Dewey 
Investigating  committee  In  New  "Vork  In  1935?  A  hundred  good 
mothers,  representing  thousands  of  mothers  from  all  over  America, 
testified  that  they  had  sold  their  tx)dy  and  soul  to  hell  In  prostitu- 
tion during  those  lean  years  In  order  that  their  children  might 
have  a  little  food. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  Paul  Reveres  ride  saved  the 
j  Nation,  It  Is  much  easier  for  me  to  believe  that  it  was  that  group 
!  of  noble  Americans  attending  the  World  Series  game  In  Philadelphia, 
In  1931,  saved  America  Remcmt>er  how  they  booed  President 
Hoover?  They  booed  him  out  of  the  ball  park  But  this  booing 
gave  him  something  to  think  about,  becau.se  when  he  returned  to 
Wa.shlngton  he  asked  fi>r  the  release  of  one  of  his  so-called  stars  on 
his  own  ball  team — the  Cabinet — Andrew  Mellon.  He  not  only 
waived  Mellon  out  of  the  Cabinet,  but  out  of  the  country — to  the 
Court  of  St   James 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Mellon  Art  Gallery,  now  under  con- 
struction in  Washington  l.s  completed,  that  the  Art  Board  Judges 
will  not  overlook  giving  some  of  our  own  American  art  pictures  the 
most  conspicuous  locations.  They  say  that  art  Is  Judged  by  Its 
age  and  the  money  that  is  spent  for  It.  Surely  then,  the  pictures 
""Old  Overholf  and  ""Green  River"  should  receive  first  recognition, 
because  they  both  realizt^d  more  money  from  1921  to  1933  than  any 
other  paintings  in  the  history  of  the  world  They  were  able  to  turn 
back  to  this  Government  $40,000  000  to  build  the  beautiful  new  art 
gallery  to  house  the  M?llon  art  possessions  Too.  I  would  like  to  see 
in  another  prominent  location  a  painting  of  the  "Battle  of  Ana- 
costla  '  depicting  those  brave  soldiers  who  went  to  Fraixe  and  fought 
to  preserve  democracy,  coming  to  Washington  to  a.sk  ar.d  plead  for 
bread,  but  instead,  were  shcwerrd  with  bullets  and  gas  bombs. 

Then  came  November.  1932:  The  banks  were  practically  all  closed, 
homes  were  being  foreclosed,  people  were  being  set  out  on  the  street 
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because  they  could  not  pay  the  landlcrd  Chaos,  despair,  fear,  and 
disc.niragcment  filled  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  If  ihry  were  not  in  Immediate  need  themselves,  they 
witnessed  what  their  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  were  enduring. 
The  people  felt  certain  that  their  savior  had  ccme  at  la.st.  ar.d  they 
overwhelmingly  placed  their  confidence  in  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  at 
the  polls  Frcm  the  day  that  he  took  office,  people  began  to  have 
confidence  in  America — in  their  leader  and  in  themselves 

Then  came  November  1333.  The  pscplc'.s  spirits  had  risen — they 
were  on  the  way  back  to  normalcy  indeed.  What  did  they  do — 
thousands  that  had  never  ca.st  a  vote  in  their  lifetime  went  to  the 
polls  and  paid  Fr.nnklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  greatest  respect  that  had 
ever  been  showered  on  an  individual.  In  1937  we  enjoyed  the  big- 
gest business  volume  that  America  has  ever  known.  The  people 
had  ccnflcience  In  their  leader. 

Now  comes  1940  Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  abroad  and 
our  own  domestic  prcblems.  which  are  nil  beside  those  of  1932, 
the  people  of  this  Naticn  are  eager  to  retain  the  leadership  of  that 
same  person  in  whom  they  placed  their  confidence  in  1932  and 
1936  and  who  did  net  fail  them.  Practically  every  cnc  of  the  48 
States  sent  delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago  pledged  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  de.splte  a  third-term 
tradition.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  adhered  to  by  the  delegates, 
and  the  nomination  cf  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  overwhelming. 
If  ever  America  needed  a  great  leader  It  Is  now.  and  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  confidence  In  the  fact  thut  for  the  next  4  yeais 
we  will  have  the  same  fearless,  courageous,  and  qualltied  captain 
at  the  helm  of  that  good  and  sturdy  ship.  America. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  I  sa'.d  earlier,  the  r<>.nk  an.'l  file  of  Repub- 
licans sent  delegates  to  their  convention  at  Clilcpgo  with  a  majority 
pledged  to  support  their  choice.  Leonard  Wood  for  the  Presidency. 
In  June  cf  this  year,  the  rank  and  file  of  Republicans  sent  the 
majority  of  thrlr  dclecates  to  Philadelphia  pledged  to  Thomas 
Dewey      They  were  again  denied  their  privilege. 

Twenty  vearp  ago  nil  was  king,  but  today  it  is  electricity  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Guvernmrnt  had  billions  of  dollars  In  oil  reserves  at 
the  Teapot  D  ime  and  npval  oil  n'wrves.  Today  the  Government  has 
billions  of  dollars  In  T  V  A.  Boulder  Dam.  and  Bonneville  In- 
stead of  the  oil  crowd.  It  wan  a  power  crowd  that  met  in  the  back 
room  In  Philadelphia  Tliey  printed  6.000  extra  tickets  for  the 
convention  gallery  and  hired  people  on  the  street  corner  to  go  In 
and  shout  "We  want  Willklo  " 

It  Is  true  that  Indiana  has  produced  some  great  sons.  The  whole 
world  loved  one  of  them.  Paul  Dreiser,  who  shared  his  dream  about 
the  Moonlight  On  The  Wabash  and  the  Candlelight  was  gleaming 
bright  through  the  sycamoies"  with  every  one  who  wlrhed  to  sing 
or  play  it.  One  of  her  other  sons  Is  also  Interested  In  light,  but  he 
wants  to  share  It  only  with  thoee  who  can  pay  plenty  for  the  privi- 
lege of  "receiving  the  light  '" 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  stroll  which  you  have  taken 
With  me  down  Memory  Lane  You  have  U.stened  most  attentively  to 
the  history  that  the  archives  has  housed  for  the  past  21  yean?  and 
to  the  Inscriptions  that  are  chiseled  Into  this  most  beautiful  build- 
ing without  a  single  window  In  It.  which  read;  '"What  Is  past  Is  pro- 
logue— Study  the  past  "  It  behooves  each  and  every  one  of  us,  then, 
to  take  this  warning  and  to  heed  the  message  they  give  us. 

Thank  you. 

Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory training  and  the  recruiting  of  our  manpower  for  the 
national  defense  is  under  consideration,  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate to  call  attention  of  this  body  to  the  appalling  percent- 
age of  rejections  in  both  arms  of  the  service  who  have  volun- 
teered. These  rejections  are  due  almost  entirely  to  a  lack 
of  physical  fitnc&s  which  disqualifies  these  mm. 

The  experience  of  the  last  war  demonstrated  very  definitely 
the  need  for  a  program  of  development  of  physical  well-beins 
In  our  Nation,  and  apparently  we  have  not  profited  well  by 
that  experience.  Because  a  large  part  of  the  defense  of  any 
nation  is  dependent  upon  healthy  personnel,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  it  is  now  time  we  ought  to  give  consideration  to 
some  well-planned  program  of  providing  physical  and  health 
training  for  our  young  people. 

I  realize  that  our  schools  have  long  advocated  programs  of 
physical  training  in  connection  with  their  regular  curriculum. 
However,  there  has  been  no  program  of  this  kind  sponsored 
by  our  Federal  Government.    It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 


'  obligation  upon  our  Government  to  be  vitally  interested  and 
concerned  with  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  oiir 
I  people  as  a  consideration  for  our  national  welfare.  I  do  not 
advocate  such  a  program  of  training  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defense.  However,  its  part  in  this  is  im- 
portant and  noi  entirely  incidental. 

It  is  true  that  totalitarian  governments  have  long  empha- 
sized such  programs  and  have  thereby  provided  for  their 
armies  physically  fit  manpower.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
necessarily  such  an  extravagant  program  could  not  be  put 
into  operation,  yet  a  program  could  be  SF>onsored  and  fostered 
which  would  pay  dividends  in  better  health  and  a  more  virile 
manliood  and  womanhood  in  our  country.  I  believe  the  old 
principle  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  as  necessary  and 
true  today  as  it  was  centuries  ago  when  practically  all  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  physical  well-being. 

I  should  like  to  sugeest  for  your  consideration  a  program 
sponsored  by  our  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  our 
schools  throughout  this  Nation  by  which  such  training  In 
health  and  physical  development  should  begin  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  education  and  continue  in  a  progressive  manner 
throughout  the  school  life  of  every  child.  We  have  the  ma- 
chinery already  set  up  in  our  schools  for  such  a  program. 
Unfortunately.  In  Its  present  use  this  machinery,  t>ocau.se  it 
has  emphasized  sports  fuch  as  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  so  forth,  has  failed  to  reach  the  larger  percentage  of  our 
youHK  people  and  for  that  reaujn  has  net  attained  the  ends 
for  which  It  was  theoretically  designed. 

I  believe  a  system  of  physical  education  can  be  de.signed 
and  carried  out  so  that  it  will  produce  the  desired  results  and 
be  a  genuine  contributing  factor  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
if  ."such  a  program  i.s  sponsored  and  aided  by  our  Government. 
Certainly  the  leiult  of  such  sponsorbliip  in  vocational  edu- 
cation in  i.chools  and  health  programs  of  various  kinds 
through  other  local  organizations  has  met  with  splendid  suc- 
cess. I  see  no  reason  \^hy  a  program  such  as  this  could  not 
be  establi.shed  and  carried  out  so  that  we  shall  have  as  a  re- 
sult young  manhood  physically  fit  to  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

Opportunity  it  seems  to  me  should  be  offered  every  boy  and 
girl  in  our  Nation  wherever  he  or  she  lives  to  learn  thoroughly, 
appreciate,  and  be  enthusiastic  about  whatever  makes  for 
physical  fitness.  Whether  or  not  military  training  as  such 
should  be  a  part  of  this  training  is  a  question  which  could 
at  any  time  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  our  Nation.  If 
necessary  it  could  be  v.-crked  in  easily  and  appropriately  with- 
out disturbing  m  any  degree  the  primary  objectives  sought. 

While  I  am  not  proposing  any  specific  or  particular  manner 
of  accompli.^hing  these  purposes,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  some 
thought  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  should 
be  given  to  these  suggestions  and.  if  it  is  found  desirable,  that 
such  a  program  should  be  inaugurated  and  appropriate  legis- 
lation be  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 


Thanks,  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Friday,  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  which  includes  practically  every  Member  of 
this  body.  You  good  gentlemen  have  come  to  me  personally 
and  assured  me  of  your  confidence  in  me.  I  thank  all  of 
you  from  the  depth  cf  my  heart  for  your  kind  offers  of 
assistance  to  help  me  fight  this  cheap  attempt  at  political 
blackmail  that  has  recently  been  made  upon  me. 

I  am  pleased  beyond  words  for  your  sincere  assurance  and 
faith  in  my  character  and  Integrity     Your  offers  to  testify 
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and  eive  testimonial  to  my  good  character  and  integrity  at 
any  time  will  be  long  and  happily  remembered  by  me.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  duly  grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  Rev.  J, 
Frederic  Wenchel.  of  Christ  Lutheran  Church  here  at  Wash- 
ington, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  his 
letter  to  me: 

Christ  Lctheram  Chxtrch. 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  4,  1940. 
Hon.  Frank  E   Hook, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  CoNCRrs.sMAN ;  Mrs.  Wenchel  and  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  vacation  in  Canada  and  were  shocked  at  the  effort  being  made  to 
besmirch  your  good  name.  Coming  Just  at  this  time  the  despicable 
purpose  Is  only  too  evident.  We  do  not  believe  It.  You  and  Mrs. 
Hook  have  our  sincere  sympathy,  as  well  as  cur  prayers  that  God 
may  sustain  you  In  this  terrible  ordeal.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  give  It.  With  kindest  regards 
from  house  to  house. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  Frederic  Wenchel. 


Improved  Rural  Mail  Service 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  BURLINGTON    (VT  )    FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  very 
worth  while  and  appreciative  editorial  with  respect  to  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  along  the  line  of  service  to 
rural  communities. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press.  Burlington,  Vt.,  follows: 
IProm  the  Burlington  (Vt  >   Free  Press) 

R.    T.    D      IMPROVEMENTS 

Thirty  towns  In  the  Alleghanlcs,  without  airports,  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  alr-mall  experiment  outlined  in  the  current  Buslne.«s 
Week  With  an  experimental  appropriation  of  $200,000.  Uncle  Sam 
Is  demonstrating  the  dropping  and  pick-up  of  mail  by  plane  in 
rural  regions. 

The  first  year's  handling  of  75  000  pounds  of  nonstop  pick-up 
air  mail  in  all  weathers  with  91.6  percent  performance  shows  that 
our  Air  Mall  System  will  soon  have  many  healthy  tributaries.  The 
next  air  mail  R  P.  D.'s  should  be  In  Vermont,  where  the  original 
R.  P   D   got  its  start. 

Vermont,  too,  sees  continued  Improvements  In  rural  mail  with 
the  use  of  speedy  truck  facilities.  When  the  Rutland  Railroad 
dropped  train  50.  some  years  ago.  a  star-route  truck  gave  speedier, 
more  flexible,  more  economical  service  for  about  80  miles  between 
Burlington  and  Rutland 

The  discontinuance  of  Central  Vermont  trains  305  and  306  this 
coming  week  has  long  been  foreshadowed  by  dwindling  traffic. 
Day  malls  from  St.  Albans  to  White  River  Junction  and  return  will 
shortly  be  handled  by  star-route  trucks  A  speedy  and  more 
flexible  service  will  result,  with  probable  Post  Office  Department 
economy  R  F  D  patrons  In  the  Winooskl.  Dog  River,  and  White 
River  Valleys  will  get  their  important  mail  earlier  under  new 
arrangements  In  most  Instances 

While  we  lament  the  necessity  of  losing  trains  which  for  two 
generations  or  mere  have  meant  much  to  several  dozen  Vermont 
communities  and  their  business  life,  motor  traiispcrt  can  and  will 
replace  their  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of  rural  postal  patrons. 
Important  long-haul  mails  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  wUl  be 
tied  to  night  trains  like  the  Montrealer.  Washingtonian.  and  New 
Englander.  it  would  appear.  This  latest  rail  change  may  make  it 
necessary  to  tie  the  Mad  River  V^alley  and  Hancock  and  Rochester 
postal  services  to  Montpeller  as  have  been  lone  discussed  Such  a 
12-trlp  star  route  would  bring  modern  mall  service  to  these  valleys 
comparable  to  that  achieved  by  Stowe  and  MorrisvlUe  in  the  past 
2  years 

Montpeller  Is  apt  to  become  the  most  important  mall  distributing 
center  In  the  State,  since  it  receives  such  superb  night  train  serv- 
ice and  has  so  many  tributary  valley  highways  Only  lethargy  of 
patrons  has  prevented  a  good  early  morning  and  late  evening 
Montpeller.  West  Danville,  and  St  Johnsbury  star  route  with  return 
trips  Here  a  13-trlp  star  route  would  brighten  the  lives  of  many 
communities,  especially  In  the  upper  Winooskl.  Lamoille,  and 
Paa:>umpsic  Valleys. 


The  New  European  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1940 


EDITORIAL    BY    M.'VRTIN    HIMLER    FOR    THE    ASSOCIATED 
HUNGARIAN  WEEKLIES 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Martin  Himler  for  the  Associated  Hungarian  Weeklies,  com- 
posed of  the  following  newspapers,  by  request  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Gondos: 

Hungarian  Miners  Journal;  Martin  Himler  Weekly:  De- 
troit Hungarian  Journal:  Flint  Hungarian  News;  American 
Magyar  Journal:  Bethlehem  Herald;  Buffalo  Herald,  west- 
ern New  York:  Cleveland  Hungarian  News,  Ohio;  Hungarian 
Herald,  southern  Ohio:  Indtpendence.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

THE   NEW    EUROPEAN    EXPLOSION 

There  cannot  be  any  controversy  between  Rumania  and  Hungary 
as  to  logic  and  JU'stice.  as  far  as  Transylvania  is  concerned. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  disgorging  one  more  piece  of  the  Ver- 
sailles (Trianon)  spoils,  and  no  matter  how  painful  it  may  be  for 
Rumania,  eastern  Europe  will  be  a  healthier  place  when  Transyl- 
vania will  be  regained  by  Hungary 

Transylvania  was  part  of  Hungary  (some  time  with  some  polit- 
ical autonomy,  but  always  in  economic  unity)   for  over  1.000  years. 

The  population  of  Tran.sylvania  Is  mixed,  solely  becau.se  Ru- 
manians were  escaping  Into  Hungary  (Transylvania)  during  cen- 
turies of  Turkish  subjugation.  In  great  numbers,  and  Hungary 
permitted  them  to  develop  their  own  language  and  culture  unmo- 
lested throughout   these  same  centuries. 

As  a  reward  for  this  tolerance.  Rumanians  suddenly  discovered, 
about  50  years  ago.  that  they  were  "oppressed, '  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  "sudating"  Transylvania  At  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
Clemenceau's  Imperialism  was  running  amuck,  and  Hungary  was 
dismembered  to  build  the  artificial  Little  Entente. 

Were  It  otherwise,  logic  and  sanity  would  still  compel  that  Tran- 
sylvania should  be  regained  by  Hungarj-.  it  is  geographically  a 
part  of  Hungary,  and  completely  separated  from  Rumania  proper 
by   the  steep  Carpathian  Mountains 

Hungary  needs  her  wood,  salt,  and  other  minerals;  Rumania  doea 
not  Transylvania  needs  the  Hungarian  market  for  these  products, 
while  they  cannot  stand  the  expensive  haulage  to  Rumania  over 
the   Carpathian    Mountains. 

Hungary  is  culturally  centuries  ahead  of  Rumania,  on  a  par  with 
western  Europe,  and  it  was  a  monstrosity  to  subjugate  over  2.0(X),- 
000  Magyars  to  backward  and  35-percent-illiterate  Rumanians 

The  origin  of  the  present  war  may  be  found  in  the  Insane  Ver- 
sailles treaties,  and  the  sooner  the  illogical,  arbitrary  boundaries 
wUl  t)e  adjusted,  the  nearer  Europe  will  be  to  peace. 


Reenact  I'rovision  of  1918  for  Draftee.s  Regarding 
Mining  Claim  Assessment  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZO.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  6,  1940 

Mr.  MUREKDCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reach 
section  9  in  reading  H.  R.  10132  for  amendments  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  in  line  4, 
on  page  27,  as  foUovvs:  After  the  last  semicolon,  insert  "'sec- 
tion 500  of"  before  the  words  "aiticle  5."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  reen- 
act into  law  by  including  in  this  bill  a  part  of  Public,  No. 
103,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  namely,  section  501  of  article  V 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  approved  March 
8.  1918. 

I  have  taken  this  question  up  with  the  chairman  and  sev- 
eral of  the  ranking  members  of  the  committee  and  believe 
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that  the  committee  will  probably  accept  It  as  a  committee 
amendment.  The  Small  Mine  Operators  Association  of  Ari- 
zona has  suggested  this  amendment  as  a  protection  for  any 
ycung  men  who  may  be  called  into  the  service  under  this 
measure  for  1  year  or  more  and  who  may  have  unpatented 
mining  claims  on  which  they  would  be  otherwise  required  to 
do  $100  worth  of  work. 

It  seem.^  only  fair  to  men  called  into  training  or  service, 
since  the  bill  aims  to  protect  the  draftees  from  certain  other 
financial  obligations,  that  the  Government  should  make  this 
provision  when  it  costs  the  Government  nothing  and  yet  is 
a  requirement  of  Federal  law  which  does  not  deprive  any 
creditor  of  anything  of  value.  I  trust  that  the  amendment 
Will  be  adopted  and  that  the  conferees  will  Insist  on  its  in- 
clusion in  the  final  enactment. 


We  Are  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  €.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WHEELING    (W.   VA.)    INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of  September  5: 
[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)   Iot«mgencer  of  Septemtier  5,  1940 J 

WI   ARE   IN   TWX   WAK 

To  all  Inten's  and  purposes  the  United  State's  Is  at  war  with 
Germany.  The  exchange  of  destroyers  with  England  for  naval  bases 
takes  carp  of  that.  Only  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  recognize  us  as 
an  enemy  can  stand  in  the  way  of  our  physical  participation 

No  thinking  person  can  doubt  that  Germany  now  hap  ample  cau.se 
to  declare  war  or  wage  war  on  this  country.  Whether  she  does  or 
not  win  depend  solely  upon  whether  or  not  Hitler  thinks  It  would 
be  wise  to  do  so.  But  the  provocation  is  there,  and  such  conse- 
quences a.'^  flew  from  It  will  be  upon  ovir  own  heads 

This  momentous  step  has  been  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  man— President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  taken  without 
even  the  knowledge,  much  less  the  consent  of  Congres.s.  It  was 
taken  In  violaiiuu.  not  alone  of  the  spirit  of  International  law,  but, 
in  the  Judgment  of  this  newspaper.  In  violation  of  the  very  letter 
of  our  own  law. 

No  other  President  In  the  history  of  the  Republic  ever  even  re- 
motely approached  this  tremendous  asstimption  of  authority.  It 
climaxes  a  career  chielly  notable  for  this  quality.  It  Is  the  culmi- 
nating step  m  a  campaign  which,  if  not  deliberately  Intended  to 
Involve  us  In  foreign  war,  has  at  least  been  most  effective  In  heading 
us  that  way  From  the  time  of  the  intemperate  quarantme  tpeech 
at  Chicaeo  right  down  to  the  present  moment,  virtually  every  word 
and  action  of  Mr.  Roo.<=cvelt  dealing  with  foreign  wars  has  been 
provocative  and  disposed  to  establish  this  country  as  the  definite  foe 
of  certain  nations 

The  cumulative  result  of  all  of  this  has  been  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  the  decision  as  to  the  actual  shedding  of  American 
blcod  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Americans. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  we  ought  to  tie  in  the  war;  that 
England's  fight  Is  our  fight:  that  If  England  loses  we  will  have 
Hitler  to  ficht  alone.  Very  well  If  this  be  true,  then  we  should 
openly  declare  war  In  the  regular  way  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
and  po  into  the  thing;  wholeheartedly.  Instead  of  that,  we  have 
offlciallv  proclaimed  cur  neutrality,  we  have  enacted  legislation 
Implementing  this  neutrality,  we  have  declared  our  peaceable  In- 
tentions and  have  repeatedly  rejected  proposals  which  seemed  to 
end<\nger  our  pence  Yet  all  the  time,  the  President  individually 
has  been  carrying  us  closer  to  the  brink  cf  war,  while  professiiis  his 
own  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  a  shocking  manifestation  of  deceit  and 
usurpation  of  nuihorlt\  Even  the  legal  opmion  rolled  upon  as 
Justification  for  the  exchange  was  arrived  at  by  a  trick  Interpre- 
tation of  language.  In  1917,  Ck)ngres8  enacted  a  law  which  provided 
this  among  ether  things: 

••Du:ing  a  wp.r  In  v.hich  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  Nation. 
Jt  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  ves-sel  of  war.  or 
converted  f re  m  a  private  ve.-sel  Into  a  vessel  of  war.  with  any 
Intent  or  under  any  agreement  or  contract.  wTltten  or  oral,  that 
such  vessel  shall  be  dcl'.vored  to  a  beiliperent  nation." 

What  that  language  says  to  the  normal  render  is  that  it  shall  be 
unlawiul  to  turn  over  any  war  veaeel  to  a  belligerent  nation  when 


this  country  Is  at  peace  Wiiat  Mr.  Jackson  says  It  means  Is  that 
we  shall  not  turn  over  to  a  belligerent  any  war  vessel  built  for  the 
ptirpose  of  t>eing  thus  turned  over.  And  so.  he  says.  Inasmuch  as 
the  destroyers  in  question  were  built  for  the  use  of  this  country 
many  years  before  the  present  war  broke  cut,  it  cannot  be  that 
they  were  built  with  the  Intent  of  having  them  delivered  to 
England. 

This  Is,  we  repeat,  a  far-fetched  Interpretation,  one  rendered  for 
the  sole  purpcse  cf  giving  the  color  cf  legality  to  an  act  that 
common   sense   dictates   Is    illegal. 

What  tlie  ultimate  result  will  be,  nobody  can  foresee.  It  seems 
clear,  hov.-ever,  that  the  rejoicing  in  England  over  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  is  based  more  upon  its  implications  than  upcn 
acquisition  of  half  a  hundred  over-age  destroyers.  Alter  all  these 
vessels,  which  are  clashed  as  obsolete,  will  not  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  for  England.  They  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  exert  relatively  little  Influence  In  th?  war.  But  the  im- 
plications of  our  release  of  these  destroyers,  and  perhaps  other 
weapons,  are  of  tremendotis  importance.  The  British  consider  ua 
now  their  ally.  They  naturally  will  look  to  us  for  more  definite 
assistance  than  this  To  them  this  is  but  the  opening  act,  the 
first  step  in  our  active  p;irt!cipp.tlon  In  the  war  at  their  Bide. 

Maybe  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  do  go  to  war  at  Elnglahd's 
Bide.  Maybe  Hitler  is  our  common  enemy.  But  In  this  country, 
Congress  is  supposed  to  decide  such  things. 

Congress  didn't   deside   this   time.     Mr.   RcMsevelt  did. 

Is  that  what  we  want  In  the  United  States?  "- 


Our  National  Government — What  Is  it?     How  Does 

It  Function? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted,  I  am  inserting  herewith  138  questions  and  answers 
on  the  National  Government,  and  especially  Congress,  which 

1  have  prepared  during  the  past  12  months  by  compiling 

2  or  3  each  week.  They  have  been  carefully  checked  and  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  them  to  be  accurate.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Question.  What  is  the  National  Government? 
Answer.  Tne  National  Government  is  divided  into  three 

branches — the  legi.slative,  executive,  and  judicial.  It  is 
headed  by  the  President,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  forms  the  legislative  branch.  The  judicial 
branch,  controlled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  third  branch. 
The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  states  its  purpose: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  eiitablish  Justice.  in.';ure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defen.se,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Question.  What  is  the  Congress? 

Answer.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  National  Government,  in  effect  the  National 
Legislature,  and  consists  of  two  branches — the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  existence,  authority,  and  limi- 
tations are  provided  by  the  Constitution,  article  I.  which 
begins  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives 

3.  Question.  How  long  have  we  had  a  Congress? 

Answer.  The  first  Congress  dated  from  March  4,  1789,  to 
March  3,  1791.  It  had  no  practical  existence,  however,  until 
April  30,  1789,  when  the  presence  of  quorums  in  both  Houses 
permitted  complete  organization.  Travel  was  not  as  easy  and 
fast  then  as  now, 

4.  Question.  What  Is  a  Congressman? 

Answer.  A  Congressman  is  a  Member  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  Senator  and  a  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  as  a  Congressman.  The  oflBcial  title  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  i-s  "Representative." 

5.  Question.  How  many  Members  constitute  a  Congress? 
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Answer.  There  are  96  Senators  and  435  Representatives. 
Each  State  is  entitled  to  elect  two  Senators  and  the  number 
ol  Representatives  depends  upon  the  population  of  the  State, 
with  at  least  1  to  each  State  regardless  of  population.  The 
apportionment  is  made  after  each  decennial  census. 

6.  Question.  What  oath  is  taken  by  Members  of  Congress? 

Answer.  The  oath  taken  by  both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives is  as  follows: 

I  do  solemnly  .swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  1  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that 
I  take  this  oblieatlon  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  en  which  I  am  about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God. 

This  same  oath  is  taken  by  all  persons  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit,  either  in  the  civil,  military,  or 
naval  service,  except  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Question.  What  oath  is  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  The  President,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  deleud  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  Question.  How  are  Senators  and  Representatives 
elected? 

Answer.  By  popular  vote,  on  the  day  provided  by  law. 

9.  Question.  What  is  the  length  of  a  Congress? 
Answer.  A  Congress  is  elected  for  2  years.     It  commences 

January  3,  every  odd-numbered  year,  and  continues  for  2 
years.  It  has  two  regular  sessions,  the  second  one  commenc- 
ing January  3  of  every  even-numbered  year  and  as  many 
special  sessions  as  are  called  by  the  President.  The  next 
Congress,  the  Seventy-seventh,  will  convene  January  3.  1941. 

10.  Question.  What  is  the  length  of  the  term  of  office  of 
Senators  and  Representatives? 

Answer.  The  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  the  Representatives  for  a  term  of  2  years.  With  only 
one-third  of  the  Senators  subject  to  reelection  every  2  years, 
it  is  assured  that  there  will  always  be  a  quorum  in  the  Senate 
and  at  least  64  Senators  will  be  experienced  in  national  legis- 
lation in  every  Congress. 

11.  Question.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate? 

Answer.  A  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  mast  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  9  years,  and  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  sent  to  Congress. 

12.  Question.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress? 

Answer.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
be  at  least  25  years  of  age.  must  have  been  a  United  States 
Citizen  for  at  least  7  years,  and  must  reside  in  the  State — 
and  usually,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  district — from 
which  he  is  sent  to  Congress.  (A  President  must  be  35  years 
of  age.) 

13.  Question.  When  does  Congress  meet? 

Answer.  Until  the  twentieth  amendment  was  ratified  the 
Congress  met  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  each  year. 
This  amendment  is  known  as  the  lame  duck"  amendment. 
It  provides  that  Congress  will  meet  the  3d  day  of  January 
unless  another  date  is  provided  by  law. 

14.  Question.  What  is  the  twentieth  amendment? 
Answer.  This  is   the   so-called   'lame  duck"   amendment. 

which  changes  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of 
the  President.  Vice  President,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  term  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  begins 
on  January  20.  and  that  of  Members  of  Congress  on  January 
3.  It  was  adopted  upon  the  ratification  of  the  thirty-sixth 
State.  January  23,  1933.  and  certified  in  effect  on  February 
6.  1933. 

15.  Question.  Why  was  a  constitutional  amendment  nec- 
essary to  change  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Congress? 

Answer.  The  Constitution  fixes  the  terms  of  President  and 
Vice  President  at  4  years,  of  Senators  at  6  years,  and  of  Rep- 


resentatives at  2  years.  Any  change  of  date  would  affect  the 
terms  of  the  Incumbents.  It  was.  therefore,  necessary  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  make  the  change.  This 
shortened  the  terms  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Vice  President  John  N.  Garner  and  all  Senators  and  Rcpre- 
5cnt&tlv6s« 

16.  Question.  What  about  special,  or  extra,  sessions  of  Con- 
gress? 

Answer.  Congress  can  be  called  into  special  session  by  the 
President  at  any  time  he  thinks  the  interests  of  the  country 
justify  it.  A  session  of  Congress  usually  means  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  in  session;  however,  the  Senate  may  be 
called  in  extra  session  without  the  House  to  consider  treaties, 
try  impeachments,  and  confirm  appointments,  all  of  which 
are  considered  exclusively  by  the  Senate.  The  impeachment 
must  first  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 

Senate  may  act. 

17.  Question.  How  are  the  activities  of  Congress  con- 
trolled? 

Answer.  The  activities  of  Congress  are  largely  controlled 
by  political  parties.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  The  party  in  power  controls  the  Houses, 
and  their  committees  by  means  of  conferences  and  caucuses.  - 
which  are  private.  The  Democrats  have  a  majority  in  botn 
Hou.ses  at  this  time.  Preceding  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  had  a  caucus  and 
agreed  on  their  candidates  for  all  of  the  different  offices  of 
the  House.  When  the  House  met  to  organize  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Congress,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  presented.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Republi- 
cans. A  vote  was  taken  and  the  Democrats,  all  voting  to- 
gether, elected  their  ticket. 

Democrats  have  a  party  caucus  and  may  bind  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  a  certain  way  on  a  bill,  if  two-thirds  vote  in  favor 
of  being  bound.  However,  a  Member  may  recu.se  himsell 
if  he  has  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  such  as  having  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  contrary  position  when  seeking  election 
or  on  constitutional  questions. 

The  Republicans  have  a  party  conference  instead  of  a 
caucus,  and  their  Members  cannot  be  twund  except  pertain- 
ing to  matters  of  party  organization. 

18.  Question.  How  are  the  rules  of  procedure  determined? 
Answer.  The  Constitution  provides  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 

The  parliamentary  practice  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
emanates  from  four  sources:  First,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  second,  from  Jefferson's  Manual;  third,  from 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  House  itself  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence;  and.  fourth,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Speakers  of 
the  House  and  from  decisions  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precedents  are  used. 

19.  Question.  Who  presides  in  the  Senate? 

Answer.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  presides 
in  the  Senate.  He  is  referred  to  in  that  body  as  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." because  his  other  title  Is  President  of  the  Senate. 

20.  Question.  Who  presides  in  the  House? 

Answer.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  pre.sides  in  the  House. 
He  is  nominated  at  the  party  caucus.  He  is  chosen  in  the 
manner  described  in  answer  to  question  No.  17. 

21.  Question.  Does  the  President  appear  personally  before 
Congress? 

An.swer.  Only  to  deliver  a  message,  usually  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session  of  Congress,  and  such  other  messages  as  the 
Pi'esidcnt  believes  to  bo  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  his 
personal  appearances.  Many  messages  are  delivered  in 
writing,  and  they  are  read  to  each  House  by  the  reading 
clerk.  The  President's  office  is  in  the  White  House.  1  mile 
away  from  the  Capitol. 

22.  Question.  Do  the  Members  of  the  House  have  individual 
seats? 

Answer.  No.  Formerly  they  did.  but  now  any  Member  may 
sit  any  place  he  chooses.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  a  bill 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the  Republican  side  have  spe- 
cial places  provided  for  them  at  tables,  which  are  accessible 
to   a   public -address   system.    The    Speaker    of    the    House 
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occupies  a  rostrum  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  and  faces 
north.  In  the  Hall  to  his  right  and  on  the  east  side  the 
Democrats  sit,  and  the  Republicans  occupy  the  side  of  the 
Hall  to  his  left. 

23.  Question.  Do  the  United  States  Senators  have  indi- 
vidual seats? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Vice  President,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  occupies  a  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  faces  south.  To  his  left  the  Republicans.  Pro- 
gressives, and  Independents  sit;  and  to  his  right  the  Demo- 
crats sit.     Each  Senator  has  an  Individual  desk  and  chair. 

24.  Question.  Has  the  House  of  Representatives  always 
been  composed  "of  435  Members? 

Answer.  No.  Under  the  first  apportionment  in  1789.  there 
were  only  65  Members  of  the  House.  The  number  was  in- 
creased each  decade  along  with  the  increased  population 
until,  in  1840,  the  number  of  Members  totaled  232:  whereas, 
in  1880.  the  Hou.se  increa.'^ed  to  332,  and  in  1910  increased  to 
the  present  Membership  of  435. 

25.  Question.  Does  the  Federal  Government  or  Congress 
determine  a  district  line  of  a  congressional  district? 

An.'^wer.  No.  Congress  apportions  to  each  State  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  that  may  be  elected  from  that  State 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  legislature  desires,  it 
can  divide  the  State  up  into  the  number  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Congressmen  that  may  be 
elected  from  that  State.  After  each  decennial  census,  the 
legislature  of  a  State,  which  Is  given  an  increase  in  repre- 
sentation, usually  redistricts  the  State.  However,  if  the 
State  is  not  redistricted  and  there  is  an  Increase  in  repre- 
sentation, the  increase  will  be  made  up  from  the  State  at 
large.  In  other  words.  Texas  has  21  Congressmen  at  this 
time.  If  the  census  that  has  been  taken  this  year  discloses 
that  Texas  is  entitled  to  another  Member  of  Congress  and 
is  given  the  increased  apportionment,  the  Texas  Legislature 
will  likely  change  the  congressional  district  lines  in  Texas, 
but  if  for  any  reason  it  does  not,  the  additional  Member  will 
run  at  large  from  the  entire  State,  and  will  be  known  as  a 
Congressman  at  large. 

26.  Question.  What  is  the  population  of  the  average  con- 
gressional district? 

Answer.  Under  the  census  of  1910,  each  Congressman 
represented  an  average  of  194,182  people,  as  compared  with 
279,712  for  the  census  of  1930.  Under  the  recent  census,  in 
view  of  a  law  which  will  keep  the  House  membership  at  435, 
each  Member  of  the  House  will  represent  approximately 
304.000  people. 

27.  Question.  Do  all  congressional  districts  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  population? 

Answer.  Theoretically,  they  should  have,  but  In  practice 
they  do  not.  It  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  congressional 
districts  usually  follow  county  lines,  town  lines,  or  ward  lines 
in  cities,  so  that  the  population  cannot,  therefore,  be  divided 
with  exactness. 

28.  Question.  What  is  "gerrymandering"? 

Answer.  The  practice  was  named  for  Vice  President  Elbridge 
Gerry,  its  inventor.  If  the  Republicans  happen  to  control  the 
legislature  of  a  State  when  a  redistricting  bill  is  pending, 
they  crowd  as  many  of  the  RepuWican  voters  into  one  dis- 
trict as  they  can  and  vice  versa.  This  results  in  what  are 
termed  "shoe-string  districts,"  this  term  having  been  applied 
first  to  certain  districts  in  Mississippi  following  the  Recon- 
struction Period.  At  one  time,  a  district  in  Missouri  extended 
in  a  narrow  line  through  the  State  from  one  border  to  the 
other.  Today  a  study  of  the  map  showing  congressional 
district  lines  reveals  some  peculiar  formations  representing 
the  exigencies  of  politics.  In  one  district  in  North  Carolina, 
"gerrymandering"  resulted  in  an  odd  formation  resembbng  the 
salamander  of  Gerry's  time,  from  which  was  derived  in  the 
Old  Bay  State  the  paraphrase  "gerrymander."  The  Federal 
reapportionment  law  requires  districts  to  be  compact  and 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  but  as  to  the  compactness, 
the  law  is  honored  in  some  States  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  For  instance,  Congressman  Samtjel  Dick- 
stew  of  the  twelfth  district  In  New  York  City,  only  has 
90,671  people  in  his  district,  whereas  Congressman  Donald 


OTooLE,  of  the  eighth  district  of  New  York,  has  799.407 
people  in  his  district. 

29.  Question.  How  many  Members  has  each  State  in  the 
House  and  Senate? 

Answer.  Each  State  has  two  Senators  and  the  following 
number  of  Representatives  (the  figures  in  parentheses  repre- 
sent the  number  of  Democrats  from  each  State,  the  other 
figures,  or  the  first  ones,  represent  the  total  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  each  State) :  State — Alabama.  9  (9) :  Arizona, 
1  (1);  Arkansas,  7  '7> ;  California,  20  (12) ;  Colorado,  4  (3); 
Connecticut,  6  t2>  :  Delaware,  1  (0> ;  Florida.  5  <5> ;  Georgia, 
10  (10);  Idaho.  2  tl>;  Illinois,  27  (17);  Indiana,  12  (5);  Iowa, 
9  (2);  Kansas.  7  (1);  Kentucky,  9  (8);  Loui.siana,  8  (8); 
Maine.  3  (0) :  Maryland,  6  (6) ;  Massachusetts,  15  (5) ;  Mich- 
igan. 17  (5);  Minnesota.  9  d);  Mississippi,  7  (7);  Missouri, 
13  (12);  Montana.  2  (1);  Nebraska.  5  (2);  Nevada,  1  (1); 
New  Hampshire.  2  <0) ;  New  Jer.sey,  14  (3);  New  Mexico. 
1  (1);  New  York.  45  (25);  North  Carolina,  11  (11);  North 
Dakota.  2  (0) ;  Ohio,  24  (8) :  Oklahoma.  9  (9) ;  Oregon.  3  (1) ; 
Pennsylvania,  34  '15);  Rhode  Island.  2  (0);  South  Carolina, 
6  <6> ;  South  Dakota,  2  (0) ;  Tennessee,  9  (7) ;  Texas,  21  (21) ; 
Utah,  2  (2):  Vermont,  1  (0);  Virginia,  9  (9);  Washington. 
6  <6);  West  Virginia,  6  (5);  Wisconsin.  10  (0);  Wyoming, 
1   (0>  ;  total.  435. 

Classification  by  political  parties  in  House  in  1940:  Demo- 
crats, 262;  Republicans,  168;  Progressives,  2;  Farm  Labor,  1; 
American  Labor,  1;  vacant,  1;  total.  435. 

Classification  by  political  parties  in  Senate  in  1940:  Demo- 
crats. 69:  Republicans.  23;  Progressive,  1;  Farm  Labor,  2; 
Independent,  1;  total,  96. 

Senators  whose  present  terms  of  service  expire  in  1941 — 
32  Senators  in  this  group:  Democrats,  23;  Republicans.  7; 
Progressive,  1;  Farmer-Labor,  1. 

30.  Question.  When  Congress  passes  a  reapportionment  act, 
are  the  States  compelled  to  divide  themselves  into  representa- 
tive districts? 

Answer.  No.  They  are  not  compelled,  although  nearly  all 
do  so.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  most  States  elected 
all  their  Representatives  at  large.  In  the  1932  election.  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky.  Missouri,  and  Minnesota  having  suffered 
losses  in  Members  in  the  apportionment,  elected  their  Mem- 
bers en  bloc,  which  resulted  in  solid  delegations  of  one 
party  being  chcsen,  except  in  the  case  of  Minnesota,  and  in 
effecting  the  defeat  of  many  a  Member  who  had  long  been  in 
Congress  from  a  district  strongly  attached  to  its  party.  Some 
States,  rather  than  redistrict.  in  the  event  of  being  allotted 
larger  meml>erships.  elect  the  additional  Member  or  Members 
at  large — New  York  electing  two  that  way  in  1932.  Of.course, 
where  a  loss  has  occurred,  there  must  be  a  redistricting  or  the 
Members  be  elected  at  large. 

31.  Question.  When  Congress  Is  In  session  what  time  of  the 
day  does  the  House  meet? 

Answer.  The  House  meets  every  day  at  12  noon  when  it  Is 
in  session.  It  usually  remains  in  session  until  5  or  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Senate  also  meets  at  noon — 12 — each 
day  it  is  in  session. 

32.  Question.  How  is  a  bill  presented  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration? 

Answer.  It  is  presented  by  the  committee  that  has  con- 
ducted hearings  en  the  bill.  If,  however,  a  committee 
does  not  give  consideration  to  a  bill,  the  Member  can,  by 
obtaining  the  signatures  of  218  Members,  or  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  force  consideration  of  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  a  very  rare  proceeding, 
but  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  a  few  cases. 

33.  Question.  How  many  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  and  name  them? 

Answer.  There  are  47  standing  committees  of  the  House. 
Each  committee  has  a  chairman  and  is  composed  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  If  the  House  is  divided  by  a  ratio  of 
twice  as  many  Democrats  as  there  are  Republicans,  the  com- 
mittees will  have  twice  as  many  Democrats  on  them  as  Re- 
publicans. In  other  words,  the  number  of  members.  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  on  a  committee  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  House.    The 
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names  of  the  committees  are  (the  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicate the  number  of  members  on  each  committee) :  Accounts 
(11);  Agriculture  <26);  Appropriations  <40):  Banking  and 
Currency  '25);  Census  <21);  Civil  Service  (21);  Claims 
(21);  Comage.  Weights,  and  Measures  <21);  Disposition 
of  Executive  Papers  "2);  District  of  Columbia  "21);  Ed- 
ucation (21);  Election  of  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Reprpsentatives  in  Congress  <13);  Elections  No.  1,  No.  2. 
and  No.  3  (9  each);  Enrolled  Bills  (7);  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  <21);  Flood  Control  i21);  For- 
eign Affairs  <25);  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (22); 
Indian  Affairs  <22);  Insular  Affairs  «22);  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  (25);  Invalid  Pensions  (21);  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  (21';  Judiciary  (26»;  Labor  (21);  Library 
(5i;  Memorials  (3);  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  '23); 
Military  Affairs  '27>  ;  Mines  and  Mining  <22'  ;  Naval  Affairs 
(27) ;  Patents  (21) ;  Pensions  '21) ;  Pest  Office  and  Post  Roads 
(25) ;  Printing  <3) :  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  <21) :  Pub- 
lic Lands  (22)  ;  Revision  of  the  Laws  (13)  :  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors (27);  Roads  (22);  Rules  (14i;  Territories  (23»;  War 
Claims  (21);  Ways  and  Means  (25);  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  (21). 

34.  Question.  What  are  the  names  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate? 

Answer.  (The  number  in  parentheses  immediately  following 
indicates  the  number  of  members  on  that  committee*  :  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  (20*  :  Appropriations  '24i;  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  (4)  ;  Banking 
and  Currency  (20i;  Civil  Service  (10);  Claims  (12);  Com- 
merce (20);  District  of  Columbia  (15)  ;  Education  and  Labor 
(13>;  Enrolled  Bills  (3>;  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments i7) ;  Finance  i21> ;  Foreign  Relations  i23) ;  Immi- 
gration (14);  Indian  Affairs  (14»;  Interoceanic  Canals  (8); 
Interstate  Commerce  (21)  ;  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  (17)  : 
Judiciary  (18);  Library  (lOi;  Manufactures  (13>;  Military 
Affairs  (18);  Mines  and  Mining  (13);  Naval  Affairs  (17); 
Patents  (7) ;  Pensions  (ID  ;  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  (19) : 
Printing  (7) ;  Privileges  and  Elections  (17)  ;  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  (14);  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  (15);  Rules 
(13) ;  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  (17) . 

35.  Question.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  House? 
Answer:  The  present  officers  of  the  House  are:  William  B. 

Bankhead.  Speaker;  Lewis  Deschler,  Parliamentarian;  Rev. 
James  Shera  Montgomery.  D.  D.,  chaplain;  Sam  Rayburn, 
majority  floor  leader;  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  minority  floor 
leader;  South  Trimble,  Clerk;  Kenneth  Romney,  Sergeant  at 
Arms;  Joseph  J.  Sinnott.  doorkeeper:  and  Finis  E.  Scott,  post- 
master. Majority  and  minority  leaders  are  not  officially  offi- 
cers of  the  House  or  Senate,  but  they  have  been  recognized  as 
officers  of  the  Hoiise  through  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  their  extra  office  expense.  Neither  House 
can  perform  properly  and  efficiently  without  a  good  parlia- 
mentarian, and  each  House  has  the  best. 

36.  Question.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Senate? 
Answer.  The  present  officers  of  the  Senate  are:  John  N. 

Garner.  President  of  the  Senate;  Charles  L.  Watkins.  Parlia- 
mentarian; Rev.  Z?Barney  Thome  Phillips,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
S.  T.  D..  chaplafn;  Alben  W.  Barkley.  majority  leader:  Charles 
L.  McNary.  minority  leader;  Edwin  Alexander  Halsey.  Secre- 
tary; Chesley  W.  Jurney,  Sergeant  at  Arms;  and  Jack  W. 
Gates,  postmaster. 

37.  Question.  What  are  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  House? 

Answer.  All  committees  of  the  House  are  important,  but 
the  "big  six"  may  be  listed  as  Appropriation.s.  Banking  and 
Currency,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Judiciary, 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

There  are  11  exclusive  and  major  committees  of  the  House, 
including  these  6.  and  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs.  Military 
Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads.  An 
exclusive  committee  takes  up  all  the  time  that  a  Member 
has  at  his  disposal  after  attending  the  sessions  of  the  House 
and  conducting  his  office. 

38.  Question.  How  are  the  Members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  selected? 


Answer.  The  Democrats  at  a  caucus  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  nominate  their  Members  for  the  vacancies 
that  they  are  entitled  to  fill  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. These  recommendations  are  then  presented  to  the 
House  and  adopted.  The  Democratic  Members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  act  as  a  Committee  on  Committee.s 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  Democratic  Members  to 
fill  the  vacancies  on  the  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House.  The  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  pre- 
sented to  and  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  Republicans  in  the  House  have  a  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees to  make  recommendations,  which  are  adopted  by 
the  House,  to  fill  vacancies  that  they  are  entitled  to  fill. 

39.  Question.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  a  meeting 
of  a  standing  committee  of  the  House? 

Answer.  Each  committee  has  a  large  committee  room,  its 
size  and  accommodations  depending  upon  the  importance  of 
the  committee.  Each  of  the  major  committees  of  the  House 
has  a  large  meeting  room  that  is  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
average  United  States  district  courtroom.  The  members  of 
the  committee  have  individual  seats  in  a  semicircle  behind 
individual  desks.  A  witness  appearing  before  this  committee 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  bill  is  usually  given  time  to 
make  his  own  statement  and  then  the  committee  members 
are  privileged  to  cross-examine  him.  The  usual  time  of 
meeting  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in 
the  afternoon  and  night  when  the  House  is  not  in  session. 
The  power  and  influence  of  a  Member  depends  partly  upon 
his  committee  a.ssignment.  The  seniority  rule  generally 
obtains,  that  is.  Members  of  long  service  work  up  to  chair- 
manship and  ranking  positions,  while  the  new  Member  must 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  committee. 

40.  Question.  Why  are  congressional  standing  committees 
neces.sary? 

Answer.  Congress  has  so  many  Members  it  is  neces.sary 
for  each  House  to  organize  committees  to  study  and  act  upon 
bills  before  they  are  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
Senate.  Each  committee  has  a  chairman  as  presiding  officer 
and  a  clerk  to  keep  the  records.  Committees  have  often 
been  called  small  models  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Com- 
mittees hear  witnesses  for  and  against  bills,  which  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  can  do. 

41.  Question.  How  does  a  bill  reach  the  prop>er  committee 
for  consideration? 

Answer.  The  Member  drops  the  bill  "in  the  hopper."  which 
Is  a  box  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  when  the  House  is  in  session. 
The  Parliamentarian  examines  the  bill  and  determines  which 
committee  it  should  be  referred  to  and  so  indicates.  The  bill 
is  then  numbered  and  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  printing.  All  bills  are  printed  and  a  copy  of  any  pend- 
ing bill  may  be  obtained  upon  request.  The  committee 
receives  the  printed  copies  of  the  bill  the  next  morning  after 
it  is  introduced,  as  the  bills  and  the  Congressional  Record 
are  printed  at  night. 

42.  Question.  How  can  any  citizen  get  his  views  consid- 
ered by  Congress? 

Answer.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  •"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  •  •  •  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  a.ssemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  of  a  redress  of  grievances."  A  special  place  is 
set  aside  in  the  Congressional  Record  each  day  for  petitions 
which  may  be  filed  by  a  Member  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  consideration.  The  notation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  recites  the  name  of  the  Member  offer- 
ing the  petition,  the  name  of  the  one  sending  it  to  him,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  what  the  petition  contains. 

43.  Question.  Are  all  bills  heard  by  the  committees? 

Answ^er.  No.  It  is  the  view  of  many  chairman  of  commit- 
tees that  any  Member  who  insists  on  a  hearing  on  any  bill 
should  have  it.  but  all  chairman  of  committees  do  not  enter- 
tain this  view. 

44.  Question.  What  are  the  stages  of  a  bill  of  the  Kouse? 
Answer.  1.  Introduction. 

By  a  Member  by  placing  the  bill  "in  the  hopper."  a  small 
brown  tjox  on  the  Speaker's  chair.    A  Member  sometimes 
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introduces  a  petition  only,  leaving  to  the  committee  the  draw- 
ing of  a  bill,  such  a  petition  referred  to  a  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  giving  authority  to  originate  a  bill. 
Sometimes  communications  addressed  to  the  House  from  the 
executive  departments  or  from  other  sources  are  referred  to 
committees  by  the  Speaker  and  give  authority  for  the  com- 
mittees to  originate  bills.  Messages  from  the  President  also 
are  referred  by  the  Speaker  or  the  House  and  give  jurisdiction 
to  the  committees  receiving  them  to  originate  bills. 

2.  Reference  to  a  standing  or  select  committee. 

Public  bills  are  referred  under  direction  of  the  Speaker; 
private  bills  are  indorsed  with  the  names  of  the  committees 
to  which  they  go  imder  the  rule  by  the  Members  Introducing 
them.  Senate  bills  are  referred  un<ier  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
A  bill  is  numbered  and  printed  when  referred. 

The  average  bill  dies  in  the  committee.  Only  those  bills 
of  importance  are  considered;  hundreds  die  in  committee 
to  every  bill  considered  and  reported.  The  committee  in- 
vites witnesses  to  testify  on  the  bill,  including  the  outstand- 
ing experts  on  the  subject  covered  by  the  bill.  This  testi- 
mony, often  taking  weeks  and  amounting  to  several  volumes 
when  published,  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  fine  points  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  After  completing  committee  hear- 
ings a  vote  is  taken,  and  the  bill,  if  approved,  is  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  "do  pass."  The  House  usually  abides  by  the  committee 
decision,  but  reserves  the  right  to  amend,  approve,  or  reject 
the  bill  as  reported. 

3.  Reported  from  the  committee. 

Committees  having  leave  to  report  at  any  time  make  their 
reports  from  the  floor:  other  committees  make  their  reports  by 
laying  them  on  the  Clerk's  table  informally.  The  bill  and 
the  report  are  printed  when  reported.  A  written  report  is 
made  to  the  House  and  it  often  occurs  that  a  few  of  the 
Members  will  file  minority  views  against  the  bill  in  which 
their  objections  are  stated. 

4.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

Occasionally  a  privileged  bill  is  considered  when  reported, 
but  usually  it  is  placed  with  the  unprivileged  bills  on  the 
calendar  where  it  l)elongs  under  the  rule  by  direction  of  the 
Speaker. 

5.  Consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Public  bills  which  do  not  raise  revenue  or  make  or  authorize 
appropriations  of  money  or  property  do  not  go  through  this 
stage.  All  other  bills  are  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  stages  of  consideration  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  are:  General  debate;  reading  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule;  order  to  lay  aside  with  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation, or  to  rise  and  report;  reporting  of  to  the  House. 

One  hundred  Members  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  No  record  vote  can  be  taken  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  presiding  officer  is  a  chair- 
man selected  by  the  Speaker. 

When  a  bill  is  taken  up  in  the  Hou.se  for  consideration, 
every  Member  ot  the  Hou.'=e  is  furnished  a  printed  copy  of  the 
committee  hearings  which  disclose  all  the  testimony  and 
other  information  that  the  committee  considered  in  its  de- 
lil)erations.  A  record  very  much  like  a  court  record  is  made  by 
the  committee. 

The  first  standing  committees  were  adopted  in  1803.  Be- 
fore 1803  every  bill  was  discussed  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  and  then  referred  to  a  select  committee  for 
the  bill  agreed  upon  to  be  drafted. 

6.  Reading  a  second  time  In  the  HoiLse. 

Bills  not  requiring  con.sideration  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  are  read  a  second  time  in  full,  after  which  they  are 
open  to  debate  and  amendment  In  any  part.  Bills  consid- 
ered in  Committee  of  the  Whole  are  read  a  second  time  in 
full  in  that  Committee  and  when  reported  out,  with  or  with- 
out amendments,  are  not  read  in  full  again,  but  arc  subject 
to  further  debate  or  nm.endment  in  the  House  unless  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  at  once. 

7.  What  is  the  previous  question? 

If  a  motion  for  the  previous  question  is  made  and  it  is 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Meml)ers  voting,  if  a  quorum 


be  present,  it  has  the  effect  of  cutting  off  all  debate  and 
bringing  the  House  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  immediate 
question  or  questions  on  which  it  has  been  asked  and  ordered. 

8.  Engrossment  and  third  reading. 

The  question  on  House  bills  is  taken  on  ordering  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  at  one  vote.  If  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  reading  a  third  time  usually  takes  place  at 
once,  by  title.  But  any  Member  may  demand  the  reading  in 
full  of  the  engrossed  copy,  in  which  case  the  bill  is  laid  aside 
until  it  can  be  engrossed.  Senate  bills  come  to  the  House 
in  engrossed  form,  and  the  question  is  put  on  third  reading 
alone.  When  the  question  on  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  a  House  bill  or  third  reading  of  a  Senate  bill  is 
decided  in  the  negative  the  bill  is  lost  as  much  as  if  defeated 
on  the  final  passage.  The  question  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  is  not  made  from  the  floor,  but  is  put  by  the 
Speaker  as  a  m?tter  of  course. 

9.  Passage. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  is  put  by  the  Speaker 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  awaiting  a  motion  from  the 
floor.  ^ 

10.  Transmission  to  the  Senate  by  message. 

11.  Consideration  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate,  House  bills  are  usually  referred  to  commit- 
tees for  consideration  and  report,  after  which  they  have 
their  several  readings,  with  opportunities  for  debate  and 
amendment.  The  same  procedure  takes  place  in  the  House 
a^  to  bills  sent  from  the  Senate.  It  often  happens  that  the 
bill  lo.ses  all  resemblance  to  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
before  it  emerges  from  the  Senate.  These  variations  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  views  of  the  bill  must  be  com- 
promised in  the  conference  committee. 

12.  Return  of.  from  the  Senate  without  amendments. 

If  the  Senate  pas:5es  a  House  bill  without  amendment  it 
returns  it  to  the  House,  w'here  it  is  at  once  enrolled  on  parch- 
ment for  signature.  A  bill  thus  passed  without  amendment 
goes  into  possession  of  the  Clerk,  and  is  not  laid  before  the 
House  prior  to  enrollment.  If  the  Senate  rejects  a  House 
bill  the  House  is  informed.  Similar  procedure  occurs  when 
the  House  passes  a  Senate  bill  without  amendment. 

13.  Return  of.  from  the  Senate  with  amendments. 
House  bills  returned  with  Senate  amendments  go  to  the 

Speaker's  table.  If  any  Senate  amendment  requires  consid- 
eration in  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bill  is  referred  by 
the  Speaker  informally  to  the  standing  committee  having 
jurisdiction,  and  when  that  committee  reports  the  bill  with 
recommendations  it  is  referred  to  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to  be  there  considered  and 
reported  to  the  House  itself.  When  no  Senate  amendment 
requires  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bills 
come  before  the  House  directly  from  the  Speaker's  table. 

14.  Consideration  of  Senate  amendments  by  the  House. 
When  a  bill  with  Senate  amendments  comes  before  the 

House,  the  Hou.se  takes  up  each  amendment  by  itself  and 
m.ay  vote  to  agree  to  it,  agree  to  it  with  an  amendment, 
or  disagree  to  it.  If  it  disagrees  it  may  ask  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  or  may  send  notice  of  its  disagreement,  leaving  it 
to  the  Senate  to  recede  or  insist  and  ask  the  conference. 

15.  Settlement  of  differences  by  conference. 

When  dis.agreements  are  referred  to  conference,  the  man- 
agers embody  their  settlement  in  a  report,  which  is  acted  on 
by  each  Hou.se  as  a  whole.  When  this  report  is  agreed  to 
the  bill  is  finally  passed,  and  is  at  once  enrolled  for  signa- 
ture. 

Every  major  law  represents  a  compromise  of  view  or 
sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  practically  every  Member 
of  the  two  bodies.  Members  must  give  and  take,  they  must 
compromise.  Otherwise,  such  a  large  number  could  not 
legislate. 

16.  Enrollment  on  parchment. 

The  House  in  which  a  bill  originates  enrolls  it. 

17.  Examination  by  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills. 
While  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  is  described  as  a 

joint  committee,  each  branch  acts  independently.  The  chair- 
man of  each  branch  affixes  to  the  bills  examined  a  certificate 
that  the  bill  has  been  found  truly  enrolled. 
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18.  Signing  by  the  Speaker  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  enrolled  bill  Ls  first  laid  before  the  Hftuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  signed  by  the  Speaker,  whether  it  be  a  House 
or  Senate  bill,  after  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  president  of  that  body. 

19.  Transmittal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  for  each 

House  carries  the  bills  from  his  House  to  the  President.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  the  bills  taken  to  the 
I»resident  each  day  is  made  to  the  House  and  entered  on  its 
Journal. 

20.  Approval  by  the  President. 

If  the  President  approve,  he  does  so  with  his  signature. 

21.  Disapproval  by  the  President. 

When  the  President  disapproves  a  bill  he  returns  it  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  with  a  message  stating  that  he 
disapproves,  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor.  The  President, 
before  he  signs  or  disapproves  a  bill,  refers  it  to  the  depart- 
ment affected  for  recommendation. 

The  President  may  veto  the  bill,  sign  it  and  thereby  con- 
vert It  into  law.  or  may  refuse  to  sign  it.  If  he  takes  no 
action  on  the  bill,  it  becomes  law  without  his  signature  after 
10  days  have  passed,  excluding  Sundays.  If  he  does  not  sign 
It  and  the  Congress  has  adjourned,  the  bill  is  pocket-vetoed 
after  the  expiration  of  10  days.  For  many  years  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  believed  that  the  pocket  veto  did  not  kill  a 
bill,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  famous  Pocket 
Veto  Case  i279  U.  S.  655)  in  1929  that  all  such  bills  are  dead. 

22.  Action  on.  when   returned  disapproved. 

The  House  to  which  a  disapproved  bill  is  returned  has  the 
message  read  and  spread  on  its  Journal.  It  may  then  con- 
sider at  once  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  notwithstanding 
the  President's  objections,  or  may  postpone  to  a  day  certain, 
or  refer  to  a  committee  for  examination.  The  vote  on  pass- 
ing the  bill  notwithstanding  the  President's  objections  must 
be  carried  by  two-thirds  on  a  roll  call  vote.  If  the  bill  fails 
to  pass  in  the  House  to  which  it  is  returned,  it  remains 
-^  there:  but  if  it  passes,  it  is  sent  to  the  other  House  for 
action. 

23   Piling  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

When  approved  by  the  President,  a  bill  is  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  when  the  two  Houses 
have  passed  a  bill  notwithstanding  the  President's  objections, 
the  presiding  cflBcer  of  the  House  which  acts  on  it  last  trans- 
mits it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

45.  Question.  Are  many  bills  introduced  at  each  Congress? 
Answer.  During   this,    the   Seventy-sixth   Congress,    which 

convened  January  3.  1939.  to  date,  15,717  bills  and  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House.  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  favorably  reported  2.934  of  the 
bills  and  resolutions  favorably.  To  date  1.432  of  these  bills 
and  resolutions  have  become  laws.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  private  laws,  which  affect  individuals.  The  others  are 
public  laws  affecting  the  Nation  at  large.  On  September  7. 
1940.  there  were  pending  on  the  House  Calendar  210  bills 
and  resolutions  and  on  the  Senate  Calendar  189,  making  a 
total  of  399. 

The  largest  number  of  bills  introduced  during  one  Congress 
was  33.015.  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  1909-1911.  Of  that 
number  810  were  passed  and  became  law— public  and  private. 

The  largest  number  of  laws  passed  during  any  Congress 
was  6.940.  during  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  1905-1907 — 
25.897  bills  were  introduced. 

46.  Question.  What  is  a  veto? 

Answer.  The  word  "veto"  was  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
means  "I  forbid." 

The  President  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  refuse 
his  assent  to  a  bill  presented  by  Congress,  if  for  any  reason 
he  disapproves  it.  He  wTites  a  veto  message  and  sends  it 
with  the  bill  back  to  the  l)ody  from  which  it  came. 

47.  Question.  Are  many  bills  vetoed? 

Answer.  Not  very  many.  During  the  8  years  President 
Wilson  was  President  he  vetoed  33  bills;  President  Harding 
vetoed  5;  President  Coolidge.  20.  and  President  Hoover.  20. 
President  Cleveland  vetoed  more  bills  before  Piesident  Frank- 


lin D.  Roosevelt  than  any  other  President,  but  the  bills  were 
mostly  private  pension  bills. 

During  President  Cleveland's  two  term.s.  he  vetoed  471  bills 
a28  of  these  were  pocket  vetoes'.  During  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  terms  of  office,  he  has  vetoed  473  bills  (239 
of  them  being  pocket  vetoes). 

48.  Question.  Are  bills  often  passed  over  the  President's 
veto? 

Answer.  Not  very  often.  Bills  passed  over  Presidential 
vetoes  are  usually  of  interest  to  a  great  many  people  over 
all  the  United  States  and  consequently  brought  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  many  Members. 

During  President  Wilson's  administration  three  bills  were 
passed  over  his  veto.    They  were: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law. 

2.  The  Volstead  Act. 

3.  To  cea.se  enlistments  in  the  Army. 

Four  bills  were  passed  over  President  Coolidge's  veto.  They 
were : 

1.  The  so-called  bonus  or  adjusted-compensation  bill. 

2.  The  emergency  ofiBcers'  retirement  bill. 

3.  The  bill  to  provide  a  differential  in  pay  for  night  work  In 
the  postal  service. 

4.  Granting  allowances  to  fourth-class  postmasters  for 
light,  rent,  fuel,  and  equipment. 

President  Hoover  had  three  bills  passed  over  his  veto: 

1.  Spanish-American   War   pension   increase. 

2.  Philippine  independence. 

3.  Increase  of  the  loan  basis  of  adjusted-service  certificates. 

49.  Question.  Has  President  Roosevelt's  veto  l)een  over- 
ridden in  many  instances? 

Answer.  Comparatively  few.  During  his  7  years  as  Pre.si- 
dent.  he  has  vetoed  473  bills.  Seven  bills  have  been  passed 
over  his  veto,  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  overriding  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House.  They  all  re- 
late to  either  veterans  or  farmers,  except  one  bill  involving 
bridges  over  navigable  streams.  The  first  involved  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill  in  1933.  wherein  Con- 
gress thought  that  veterans  and  their  dependents  .should 
not  have  their  compensation  so  drastically  reduced.  The 
second  was  the  so-called  bonus  bill,  which  he  expected  to  be 
passed  over  his  veto,  but  he  could  not  consistently  sign  it. 
The  third  related  to  giving  veterans  5  more  years  in  which 
to  apply  for  term  insurance.  The  fourth  and  fifth  reduced 
interest  rates  on  Federal  land  bank  loans  to  3*2  percent 
and  commissioners'  loans  to  4  percent.  The  sixth  granted 
subsistence  allowance  and  travel  pay  to  Spanish-American 
War  veterans,  and  the  seventh  related  to  constructing  rail- 
road bridges  over  navigable  streams. 

50.  Question.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress? 

Answer.  Representatives  and  Senators  receive  the  same  pay, 
$10,000  a  year  each. 

51.  Question.  What  allowances  do  they  have  to  assist  them 
in  serving  their  constituents? 

Answer.  Each  Representative  is  allowed  $200  a  year  for  sta- 
tionery and  office  supplies  and  an  allowance  of  $6,500  a 
year  for  a  secretary  and  other  clerical  help,  but  no  one  per- 
son can  receive  more  than  $3,900  per  year.  The  Senators  are 
allowed  a  much  greater  allowance  for  all  these  purposes,  but 
with  the  same  limitation  that  no  one  person  can  receive  more 
than  $3,900  a  year.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
allowed  20  cents  a  mile  for  travel  allowance. 

52.  Question.  Do  Representatives  use  all  their  $200  for 
supphes  and  stationery? 

Answer.  All  of  them  use  at  least  that  much  and  many  of 
them  spend  twice  that  much  in  1  month.  It  depends  upon 
how  active  a  Member  is. 

53.  Question.  Why  is  20  cents  a  mile  allowed  to  Members 
for  travel  allowance  instead  of  the  3  cents  or  3 '2  cents  per 
mile  charged  by  the  railroad  companies? 

Answer.  Most  Members  have  families.  Congress  is  usually 
in  session  about  6  or  7  months  during  the  year.  They  must 
leave  their  homes  and  move  to  Washington  for  the  session 
and  then  move  back.    It  is  intended  for  the  family  as  well  as 


the  Member  and  is  paid  only  one  time  a  year  or  for  a  session, 
whereas,  the  average  Member  mairi>s.  several  trips  to  and  from 
Washington  a  year.  This  has  especially  been  true  during  the 
recent  years  when  local  constituents  called  upon  their  Con- 
gressmen to  help  them  with  matters  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Veterans'  Administration,  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, Work  Projects  Administration,  Social  Security 
Board,  National  Youth  Administration,  and  many  other 
boards  and  commissions.  It  pleases  a  Member  very  much  to 
know  that  he  is  really  doing  something  worth  while  for  the 
people  he  has  the  honor  to  represent  and  very  few  of  them 
spare  any  expense  in  doing  it. 

54.  Question.  Do  Members  of  Congress  become  wealthy  by 
reason  of  their  service? 

Answer.  Members  do  not  accumulate  very  much,  if  any- 
thing, by  reason  of  their  service.  Representatives  every  2 
years  and  Senators  every  6  years  are  usually  called  upon  to 
spend  quite  sizable  sums  for  campaign  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion, living  expenses  in  Washington  are  high.  Besides  a 
home  must  be  maintained  in  the  District. 

55.  Question.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  The  President  is  allowed  $75,000  per  year  salary. 
which  cannot  under  a  constitutional  provision  be  increased 
or  decreased  during  his  term  of  office.  He  is  also  allowed 
$25,000  a  year  for  traveling  and  official  entertainment  ex- 
penses, which  is  invariably  used  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
President,  George  Washington,  said  that  no  conscientious, 
aggressive  public  official  greatly  increased  his  wealth  by 
reason  of  his  official  office  because  the  temptation  to  spend  it 
in  properly  serving  the  people  was  too  great. 

56.  Question.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet? 

Answer.  The  Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
receive  compensation  of  $15,000  a  year. 

57.  Question.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  what 
would  be  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Piesidency? 

Answer: 

1.  Secretary  of  State  (Cordell  Hull). 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.). 

3.  Secretary  of  War  (Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  succeeded 
Harry  H.  Woodring). 

4.  Attorney  General  (Robert  H.  Jackson,  who  succeeded 
Justice  Frank  Murphy). 

5.  Postmaster  General  (Prank  C.  Walker,  who  succeeded 
James  A.  Farley). 

6.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Frank  Knox,  who  succeeded 
Charles  Edison). 

7.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Harold  L.  Ickes) . 

The  law  of  January  19.  1886,  giving  the  order  of  succession, 
makes  no  mention  of  Agriculture  (Claude  R.  Wickard,  who 
succeeded  Henrj'  A.  Wallace).  Commerce  (Jesse  H.  Jones, 
who  succeeded  Harry  Hopkins),  and  Labor  (Miss  Prances 
Perkins) .    Therefore,  neither  could  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

58.  Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House? 

Answer.  He  presides  over  the  House,  appoints  the  Chairman 
to  preside  over  the  Committees  of  the  Whole,  appomts  all 
special  or  select  committees,  appoints  conference  committees. 
has  the  power  of  recognition  of  Members,  makes  many  impor- 
tant rulings  and  decisions  in  the  House.  The  Speaker  may 
vote,  but  usually  does  not  except  in  case  of  tie.  He  may 
appoint  a  Speaker  pro  tempore  but  not  for  more  than  3  days 
at  a  time  without  the  consent  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader  determine  swiministration  policies  in 
the  House,  often  confer  with  the  President,  and  are  regarded 
as  spokesman  for  the  administration  in  power. 

59.  Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Member  of  Congress? 
Answer.  They  are  many  and  manifold.     He  should  study 

legislation  and  attend  the  meetings  of  his  House.  He  should 
listen  to  a  good  deal  of  the  debates,  but  not  all  of  them  by 
any  means.  Many  Memt>ers  are  kept  in  committee  meetings 
many  hours  of  many  days  of  every  session.  The  average 
Member  develops  a  large  office  business.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  western  Members.    Tbeir  constituency  is  far  away 


from  Washington,  so  many  problems  are  referred  to  the 
Congressman  for  assistance.  The  Members  get  a  vast  amoimt 
of  mail.  This  requires  much  study,  dictation  of  replies,  and 
often  visits  to  different  executive  departments  downtown. 
The  departments  are  far  away  and  often  far  apart.  Many 
ex-service  men  bring  their  problems  to  their  Congressman, 
and  he  is  always  glad  to  help  them  out  when  and  wherever 
he  can.  although  he  has  not  the  power  always  to  do  as  much 
as  he  would  like. 

A  Member  will  get  a  thousand  letters  or  maybe  several 
thousand  letters  in  a  session  from  citizens  advocating  or 
opposing  proposed  legislation.  Usually  a  Congressman  an- 
swers every  letter,  though  he  cannot  tell  everybody  what  he 
thinks  about  every  bill  that  has  l)een  introduced.  He  must 
await  development  through  committee  hearings  and  give 
thought  to  those  measures  that  are  being  brought  forward 
by  favorable  committee  action. 

60.  Question.  Is  legislation  much  influenced  by  oratory? 
Answer.  Not  much.    The  real  work  and  the  most  effective 

work  for  or  against  a  bill  is  in  committee.  The  House  is  a 
forum  for  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the  many  bills.  Very  few 
bills  (hat  are  brought  up  in  the  House  for  action  under  gen- 
eral or  special  rules  are  defeated.  I  think  more  than  95 
percent  of  bills  thus  brought  up  are  passed,  despite  the 
forensic  display  of  oratory  that  may  be  directed  against  them, 
and  usually  is  by  the  minority  or  the  opposition.  Hardly  one 
amendment  in  forty  offered  to  bills  on  the  floor  is  adopted 
unless  offered  or  accepted  by  the  committee  reporting  out  the 
bill  up  for  consideration. 

Legislation  enacted  by  any  Congress  is  largely  that  orig- 
inating with  or  sponsored  by  the  majority  party.  Important 
measures  brought  up  have  had  thorough  scrutiny  and  a 
favorable  report  by  a  well-organized  committee.  They  have 
probably  had  strong  backing  from  the  country.  Some  have 
had  the  approval  of  the  steering  committee  and  some  have 
been  reported  out  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Such  measures 
are  on  the  program  for  passage,  and  long  debates  and  much 
oratory  cannot  defeat  them.  On  the  other  hand,  bills  that 
are  not  slated  for  passage  do  not  often  get  up  for  action  in 
the  House.  There  are  exceptions  when  a  cause  is  sold  to 
the  country  and  the  people  demand  it;  for  example,  so-called 
veterans'  bonus  bill. 

Committee  responsibility  is  great  and  committee  action 
influential.  On  most  amendments  and  on  most  bills  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  vote  most  of  the  time  with  the  com- 
mittee— and  it  is  difficult  to  break  into  that  influence  even 
with  fine,  fervid  oratory. 

61.  Question.  What  is  meant  by  the  "seniority  rule"? 
Answer.  It  is  a  rule  whereby  the  member  of  a  committee 

who  has  served  longest  on  the  majority  side  becomes  chair- 
man and  otherwise  acquires  additional  influence.  Members 
are  ranked  from  the  chairmanship  according  to  length  of 
service.  It  takes  time  for  one  to  become  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  to  receive  sufficient  recognition  to 
enable  him  to  be  effective. 

Champ  Clark,  who  served  in  the  House  from  Missouri  26 
years  and  was  elected  Speaker  four  times,  once  said: 

A  man  has  to  learrt  to  be  a  Congressman  Just  as  he  has  to  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carp>enter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor.  A  new  Congressman  must  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  class 
and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains,  tact,  energy,  courage, 
and  Industry  he  has,  the  quicker  he  vrill  get  up. 

Tlie  seniority  rule  allows  Members  who  have  long  service  to 
hold  positions  of  leadership  and  power  in  the  House.  The 
rules  in  Congress  are  as  valuable  to  a  Member  as  a  carpenter's 
tools  are  to  the  carpenter,  since  they  are  the  only  tools  he  has 
to  work  with.  Shrewd  parliamentarians  are  often  able  to 
expedite  or  block  the  passage  of  legislation.  Many  rules  and 
customs,  including  the  seniority  riile,  seem  unreasonable  to 
many  people,  but  they  have  groMTi  up  through  the  method 
of  trial  and  error  over  a  period  of  150  years,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  substantial  changes  being  made  during  our 
lifetime. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  M.\rvin  Jones, 
recently  stated  that — 

Under  any  system  ability  plus  experience  Is  better  than  ability 
without  experience. 
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62.  Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  whip  of  the  House? 
Answer.  The  whip  keeps  track  of  all  important  political 

legislation  and  endeavors  to  have  all  members  of  his  party 
present  when  Important  measures  are  to  be  voted  upon. 
When  the  vote  is  likely  to  be  close  he  checks  up.  finds  out 
who  is  out  of  the  city,  and  advises  absentees  by  wire  of  the 
important  measures  coming  up. 

63.  Question.  What  is  a  party  leader? 

Answer.  There  is  a  majority  leader  and  a  minority  leader. 
In  talks  on  the  floor  we  do  not  refer  to  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans usually.  It  Is  more  dignified,  it  seems,  to  refer  to  the 
majority  and  the  minority.  The  majority  leader  now,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas,  is  a  Democrat:  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Joe  Martin,  of  Massachusetts, 
is  a  Republican.  The  majority  leader  has  the  more  influence, 
of  course,  since  he  has  the  majority  of  the  membership  back 

of  him. 

The  leader  is  all  the  title  Implies.  He  leads  in  party  debate. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Speaker,  he  brings  forward  party 
programs  and  policies.  His  advocacy  of  or  opposition  to  pro- 
posed legislation  indicates  the  party  preference.  The  major- 
ity leader  has  much  control  over  what  comes  up  and  when, 
of  the  legislative  program  from  week  to  week.  When  he 
makes  a  motion  It  Is  almost  always  carried.  He  usually  makes 
the  motion  to  adjourn,  and  it  always  carries.  If  someone 
else,  not  authorized  to  do  so,  makes  a  motion  to  adjourn  it  is 
nearly  always  defeated. 

64.  Question.  How  are  votes  taken? 

Answer.  Pour  different  ways.  Usually  the  Speaker  puts  the 
question  In  this  form :  "As  many  as  are  in  favor  [  of  the  mo- 
tion) say  'Aye,'  "  and  then,  "as  many  as  are  opposed  say  'No.' " 
In  most  Instances  the  vote  taken  is  decisive  enough  to  satisfy. 
But  if  the  Speaker  is  in  doubt,  or  if  it  sounds  close,  any  Mem- 
ber may  ask  for  a  division.  In  this  case  the  Speaker  asks 
those  in  favor  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Then  those  op- 
posed to  the  proposition  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  The 
Speaker  does  the  counting  and  announces  the  result.  But  if 
he  is  still  in  doubt,  or  if  a  demand  is  made  by  one-fifth  of 
a  quortmi — that  is.  20  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  44 
In  the  House — tellers  are  ordered.  The  Speaker  appoints  1 
gentleman  on  each  side  of  the  question  to  make  the  count. 
The  2  tellers  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  center  aisle. 
All  Members  favoring  the  proposition  walk  through  between 
the  tellers  and  are  counted.  Then  those  opposed  walk  through 
and  are  counted.    This  vote  settles  most  questions. 

But  a  roll  call  may  be  demanded  by  any  Member  on  any 
question  in  the  House,  and  if  supported  by  one-fifth  of  those 
present  it  is  ordered.  This  privilege  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Clerk  reads  the  names  of  the  whole  meml)er- 
ship.  and  as  his  or  her  name  is  called  the  Member  answers 
"aye"*  or  "no."  The  names  of  those  not  voting  the  first  time 
are  read  a  second  time,  so  that  all  Members  in  corridors, 
cloakrooms,  committee  rooms,  or  offices,  who  have  been  noti- 
fied of  a  roll  call  by  signal  bells,  may  come  in  and  vote. 

Roll  calls  are  ordered  sometimes  to  get  a  full  vote  on  a 
measure,  because  of  a  lack  of  a  quorxmi.  sometimes  becau.se 
Memt)ers  want  to  be  on  record  on  a  measure,  and  sometimes 
to  put  the  other  side  on  record  against  the  measure  for 
imaginary  political  advantage.  The  roll  calls  are  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  are  sometimes  quoted  to 
a  Member's  advantage  or  disadvantage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Many  bills  of  lesser  Importance  and  some  of  greater  im- 
portance are  passed  without  a  roll  call.  This  can  be  done 
If  a  quorum  is  present  when  the  vote  is  taken  and  as  many  as 
one-fifth  of  those  present  do  not  demand  a  roll  call.  This 
is  often  done  to  save  time  and  sometimes  to  save  Members 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  be  recorded  for  or  against  a 
measure. 

65.  Question.  What  is  a  quortim? 

Answer.  Everybody  who  ever  attended  a  literary  society 
knows  that  it  requires  a  quorum  to  do  business.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  quorum  is  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship. When  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  membership  a 
quorum  is  218.  There  are  usually  a  few  vacancies — Members 
who  have  died  or  have  resigned  and  their  places  yet  unfilled. 
So  an  actual  quorum  Is  usually  a  little  under  that  figure. 


Much  business  is  transacted  without  a  quorum.  But  no  busi- 
ness of  any  character,  except  to  adjourn,  can  be  transacted 
without  a  quorum  present  if  any  Member  objects.  All  any 
Member  has  to  do  to  get  a  full  House  is  to  arise,  address  the 
Speaker,  and  make  the  point  of  order  that  "no  quorum  is 
present."  The  Speaker  says,  "The  Chair  will  count."  If  he 
cannot  count  a  quorum  present,  the  doors  are  closed,  the  bells 
are  rung  in  the  corridors  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and  the 
roll  is  called.    This  usually  produces  a  quorum  and  business 

proceeds. 

66.  Question.  Were  political  parties  contemplated  under  the 
Constitution? 

Answer.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  tried  to  avoid 
having  political  parties  control  the  election  of  a  President. 
They  provided  that  each  State  should  choose  as  many  electors 
as  it  has  Congressmen  and  Senators  by  whatever  method  the 
legislature  might  decide.  These  electors  then  were  to  select 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

In  the  first  election  in  1789  there  were  no  parties  because 
everybody  turned  to  Washington.  He  favored  Adams  for 
Vice  President,  so  Adams  was  chosen.  The  second  election  in 
1792  brought  the  same  result. 

67.  Question.  What  was  the  result  of  the  bitter  fight  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jefferson? 

Answer.  When  Washington  retired,  a  bitter  fight  developed 
immediately  between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  The  Adams  men 
called  Jefferson  a  demagogue  The  Jefferson  followers  de- 
nounced Adams  as  a  kingly  despot  without  sympathy  for  the 
people. 

Adams  won  by  71  to  68.  because  two  electors  from  Jefferson 
States  voted  for  Adams.  Virginia's  vote  was,  Jefferson  20  and 
Adams  1.  North  Carolina's  vote  was.  Jefferson  11  and 
Adams  1 

Both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  strong  for  Jeffer- 
son, but  there  was  only  one  set  of  electors  in  each  State. 
Electors  were  not  pledged,  but  they  were  exjjected  to  vote  for 
the  man  who  was  most  popular  in  their  respective  States. 

68.  Question.  What  caused  the  formation  of  political 
parties? 

Answer.  The  independent  action  of  these  two  electors  in 
1796  brought  two  lists  of  party  candidates  for  electors  in  the 
next  election.  Thus  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  political  parties,  actually  caused  the 
formation  of  political  parties.  Instead  of  the  electors  choos- 
ing cur  Presidents,  the  electors  have  been  little  more  than 
puppets  to  register  the  vote  of  the  people  of  their  State. 

Since  then,  all  electors  have  been  pledged  to  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  their  iespective  parties.  The  voters  know  the 
candidates.  So  in  effect  the  people  elect  our  Presidents,  re- 
gardless of  the  constitutional  provision  that  requires  them  to 
vote  for  electors. 

69.  Question.  How  did  the  congressional  caucus  originate? 
Answer.  In  1800  both  the  Adams  men  and  the  Jefferson 

men  held  meetmgs  of  Members  of  Congress  to  plan  the  cam- 
paign. This  was  called  the  congressional  caucus.  Adams 
and  Plnckney  were  the  Federalist  candidates  and  Jefferson 
and  Burr  the  Republican  candidates.  The  Republican  Party 
then  t)ecame  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  days  of  Jackson. 
The  present  Republican  Party  was  not  created  until  1856. 
At  first  the  Jackson  men  called  themselves  Democratic  Re- 
pubhcans.  and  after  Jackson  t>ecame  President,  they  used  the 
term  "Democratic." 

70.  Question.  How  did  President  Andrew  Jackson  revolu- 
tionize the  Presidency? 

Answer.  A.s  President  he  revolutionized  the  method  of 
administering  the  Government.  It  has  been  said  that  "To 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils"  as  a  slogan  was  not  literally  put 
into  effect  until  Taylor  became  President.  Jack.son  selected 
personal  advisers  in  addition  to  his  Cabinet.  They  were 
called  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  because  he  was  so  familiar  and 
informal  with  them. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  75  years  later  had  a  small  crowd  of 
advisers  from  certain  departments  in  addition  to  his  regular 
Cabinet.  They  were  called  the  Tennis  Cabinet,  becau.se 
most  of  them  were  tennis  players.  Under  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  they  are  referred  to  as  the  "brain  trust." 
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71.  Question.  Who  started  national  conventions  and  why? 
Answer.  In  1832  Jackson  called  the  first  national  political 

convention  at  Baltimore  to  nominate  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  congressional  caucus  had  been  unpopular. 
Jackson  knew,  too,  that  he  could  not  control  the  Congress- 
men, so  he  called  a  national  convention  to  be  made  up  of 
delegates  to  this  convention  who  were  to  come  straight  from 
the  people.  He  said  the  people  should  choose  the  delegates 
to  nominate  their  candidates  for  President.  This  made  the 
President  the  nominee  of  the  people  instead  of  the  nominee  of 
the  Congressmen.  Ever  since  that  convention,  political 
parties  have  nominated  all  our  Presidents  by  that  method. 

72.  Question.  When  will  the  people  pass  on  the  nominee  for 
President  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  tliis 
year? 

Answer.  The  Republicans  nominated  as  their  candidate  at 
the  national  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  June  1940,  the 
Honorable  Wendell  L.  WiUkie. 

The  Democrats  nominated  as  their  candidate  at  Chicago, 
111.,  in  July  1940,  the  Honorable  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  election  •general*  will  be  November  5,  1940. 

The  inauguration  will  be  January  20,  1941. 

73.  Question.  Was  there  ansrthing  unusual  about  the 
Inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson? 

Answer.  When  he  was  inaugiirated  President  the  plain 
people  came  to  Washington  by  the  thousands  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  After  the  inauguration  the  men  rode  their  horses 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White  House  with  Jackson 
on  horseback  leading  the  parade.  They  used  hickory  stirrups 
on  their  saddles,  hickory-bark  bridles  on  their  horses,  and 
carried  large  hickory  clubs. 

The  women  wore  hickory-nut  necklaces  and  hickory-nut 
shells  for  earrings.  The  eating  places  served  hickory-nut 
cakes. 

It  was  said  20,000  people  passed  through  the  White  House 
at  the  President's  reception.  They  said  that  at  last  the  people 
have  one  of  their  own  folks  as  President.  They  called  him 
the  people's  President,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
people's  day.  and  the  White  House  the  people's  house.  Muddy 
boots  ruined  the  White  House  furniture  and  particularly  the 
fine  chairs. 

74.  Question.  When  Greece  was  a  pure  democracy  and 
all  people  voted,  why  was  a  halter  put  on  one  who  proposed 
a  new  law? 

Answer.  The  people  of  ancient  Athens  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  idea.  When  all  the  people  met  together  on  certain 
days  to  pass  laws,  they  had  a  requirement  that  any  man  who 
came  to  the  platform  to  propose  a  new  law  must  wear  a 
halter  around  his  neck.  This  requirement  was  to  impress 
each  would-be  lawmaker  how  easy  it  would  be  to  hang  him 
if  he  proposed  a  new  law  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  people. 

75.  Question.  What  are  the  customary  proceedings  when 
the  House  meets? 

Answer.  The  Speaker  calls  the  Members  to  order  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  places  the  mace  on  the  pedestal  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker's  platform.  It  is  the  symbol  of  authority  of 
the  House.  Then  the  Chaplain  offers  prayer.  Next  the 
Clerk  reads  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day's  activities. 
Members  of  the  committees  make  reports  of  bills  and  then 
the  House  is  ready  to  consider  the  bill  left  unfinished  the  day 
before  or  take  up  a  new  bill  on  the  calendar,  if  there  be  no 
unfinished  business. 

If  the  mace  is  on  the  pedestal,  the  Speaker  is  presiding 
and  the  Hou.se  is  in  session.  When  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  in  session,  the  mace  is  off  the  pedestal  and  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  presiding. 

76.  Question.  Are  the  proceedings  in  Congress  published 
and  preserved? 

Answer.  The  Congressional  Record  is  the  daily  published 
report  of  all  that  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  say 
on  the  floor.  It  contains  al.so  the  roll  calls  on  all  questions. 
Expert  shorthand  reporters  take  down  every  word  as  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  speak.  Then  it  is  typed  and  sent  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  where  it  is  printed  in  the 
daily  CoNCRsssioNAL   Record  and  immediately  distributed. 


During  each  session,  the  daily  Congressional  Record  is  edited, 
revised,  and  then  made  up  into  volumes  and  printed,  bound 
permanently  and  distributed  to  the  Government  Departments 
and  many  of  the  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  daily  Record  has  been  printed  since  1848.  Before  that 
the  reports  of  speeches  were  short  and  incomplete,  but  they 
were  printed  in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  Congressional  De- 
bates, and  Congressional  Globe. 

77.  Question.  How  may  the  Congressional  Record  be  ob- 
tained? 

Answer.  Each  Congressman  and  Senator  receives  a  copy  of 
the  Record  each  morning  following  a  meeting  of  the  Hcuse  or 
Senate.  Each  Member  of  Congress  has  a  limited  number 
of  daily  Congressional  Records,  which  may  be  distributed 
free;  they  are  usually  sent  to  libraries,  schools,  or  other 
places  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  the  public.  Anybody 
may  subscribe  for  the  Record  by  writing  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Clerk  at  \Vashington,  D.  C.  The  subscription 
rate  is  $1.50  per  month. 

78.  Question.  Why  are  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  a 
mile  apart? 

Answer.  Many  visitors  to  Washington  wonder  why  the 
Capitol  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  White  House.  George 
Washington  arranged  them  so. 

He  knew  the  King  of  England  was  always  trying  to  control 
Parliament.  He  wanted  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  President 
to  do  that,  so  he  located  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  on 
two  elevations  with  a  large  swamp  between  them. 

This  made  it  necessary  to  travel  nearly  2  miles  around  by 
higher  ground,  and  thus  made  daily  contact  and  association 
of  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  quite  difficult. 

79.  Question.  How  long  has  the  White  House  had  that 
name,  officially,  and  how  was  it  officially  acquired? 

Answer.  The  building  was  pointed  white  to  conceal  smoke 
stains  when  it  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814. 

80.  Question.  Is  it  difficult,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
President  and  Congress  to  confer? 

Answer.  No.  Streets  and  pavements,  the  telephone,  and  the 
automobile  have  changed  all  that.  Long  ago  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  broad,  open,  direct  thoroughfare  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House,  covered  and  overcame  all  traces  of  the 
swamp.  The  telephone  has  for  years  enabled  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  talk  as  if  under  the  same  roof. 
The  automobile  travels  so  rapidly  that  the  distance  between 
the  two  buildings  is  no  longer  a  hindrance  to  daily  associa- 
tion between  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress. 

81.  Question.  Have  these  changes  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  Congress? 

Answer.  All  of  these  changes,  however,  have  not  destroyed 
the  independence  of  Congress.  When  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency are  controlled  by  the  same  political  party.  Congress  gen- 
erally passes  the  bills  the  President  recommends,  but  not  al- 
ways. Sometimes  so  many  Members  of  the  majority  party 
refuse,  that  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  President's  bills  or  passes 
bills  to  which  he  is  opposed.  If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill, 
enough  Members  may  disagree,  to  override  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Two-thirds  of  Congress  so  seldom  vote  to  override  a  veto, 
that  the  President's  signatiu-e  to  a  bill  is  considered  necessary 
to  pass  most  legislation. 

82.  Question.  What  really  makes  the  bill  a  law? 
Answer.  The   President's   signature   makes   a   bill   a   law. 

Ordinarily  he  signs  bills  without  any  particular  attention  being 
given  his  action. 

Sometimes  when  the  President  has  a  bill  of  siaecial  im- 
portance to  sign,  he  arranges  a  ceremony  for  the  occasion. 

83.  Question.  What  occurs  at  a  ceremony  when  the  Presi- 
dent signs  a  bill? 

Answer.  Sometimes  the  President  uses  two  or  three  different 
pens  to  sign  a  bill,  using  one  pen  for  the  first  part  of  his  name 
and  another  pen  for  the  latter  part.  Then  he  gives  these  pens 
to  those  who  have  been  most  interested  in  the  legislation. 

In  some  instances  organizations  interested  in  the  legisla- 
tion have  furnished  the  President  with  a  gold  pen  and  fancy 
penholder  to  bo  used  in  affixing  his  name.  Afterward  the 
organization  frames  the  pen  and  keeps  it  as  a  souvenir. 
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84    Question.  What  becomes  of  the  bill  after  it  is  signed? 

AnswiT  After  signing  a  bill,  the  President  sends  it  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  That  official  gives  it  a  number 
as  a  public  law  and  publishes  it  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
It  is  then  included  in  the  lawbooks  found  in  law  libraries  and 
the  offices  of  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 

85.  Question.  Can  the  President  of  the  United  States  veto 
a  constitutional  amendment? 

Answer.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  adopting  of  constitutional  amendments,  and 
accordingly  he  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  opportunity  to 
veto  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  proposing  such  amend- 
ment. Such  a  resolution,  however,  must  pass  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses. 

86.  Question.  Does  the  Coiistitution  limit  a  President  to 

two  terms? 

Answer.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
hmit  the  number  of  times  a  duly  qualified  citizen  may  be 
elected  President,  and  no  Federal  law  on  the  subject  has 
ever  been  enacted. 

87.  Question.  Does  the  President  ever  wear  a  uniform? 
Answer.  Although  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 

Commander  in  Chief  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  is  a 
civilian.  American  tradition  does  not  permit  him  to  wear  a 
uniform  representing  any  branch  of  the  military  or  naval 
service. 

88.  Question.  Can  a  President  adjourn  Congress? 
Answer.  In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Senate 

and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  time  of 
adjournment,  the  President  "may  adjourn  them  at  such  time 
as  he  may  think  proper,"  according  to  section  3,  article  2, 
of  the  Constitution.  Thus  far  no  President  has  ever  exer- 
cised this  power,  and  many  claim  it  applies  to  extraordinary 
sessions  only. 

89.  Question.  Can  a  President  veto  a  declaration  of  war? 
Answer.  Under   the   Constitution,    the   President    has    the 

power  to  veto  an  act  declaring  war.  and  Congress  has  the 
power  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 

90.  Question.  Why  is  our  Government  referred  to  as  one 
to  abolish  classes? 

Answer.  For  these  reasons  they  created  some  entirely  new 
provisions  of  government.  Under  the  governments  of  the 
Old  World  at  that  period  the  people  were  divided  into  classes. 
One  consisted  of  the  nobility — that  is.  the  class  with  power 
and  wealth;  another  was  the  middle  class — that  is,  the  owners 
of  small  homes,  small  farms,  and  small  business  establish- 
ments; while  still  another  class  consisted  of  the  laborers,  the 
tenants,  and  the  servants. 

If  a  boy's  parents  were  of  the  nobility,  then  he  might  be- 
come a  lord,  an  earl,  a  duke,  or  a  noble  and  own  great  tracts 
of  land.  If  a  girl's  parents  were  of  the  nobility,  she  might 
marry  a  prince,  a  lord,  a  duke,  an  earl,  or  a  noble. 

If  a  boy's  parents  were  laborers,  servants,  or  tenants,  then 
he  must  remain  In  the  working  class.  If  a  girl's  parents  were 
laborers,  servants,  or  tenants,  she  must  not  marry  into  the 
nobility. 

The  children  of  the  middle  class  were  supposed  to  remain 
within  that  class  by  marriage,  occupation,  and  by  their  social 
connections.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  children  of 
parents  in  one  class  to  become  members  of  a  class  higher  than 
their  parents. 

The  colonists  had  already  abolished  this  class  system  here 
in  the  New  World  before  the  Revolution  l)ec:an.  except  as  to 
the  representatives  of  the  English  King.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion the  King  had  no  representatives  here.  Then  the  col- 
onists determined  there  should  never  be  such  a  system  in  the 
United  States.  So  they  created  a  government  under  which 
every  citizen  has  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  under 
the  laws. 

91.  Question.  What  has  made  this  Nation  great? 

Answer.  All  boys  and  girls  can  do  whatever  they  desire  to 

do  when  they  are  grown.    They  are  American  citizens.    They 

can  enter  any  profession,  engage  in  any  kind  of  business,  or 

hold  any  office  they  can  persuade  the  people  to  elect  them  to 

fill. 

It  makes  no  difference  under  our  Government  whether  a 
child's  parents  are  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  ignorant,  famous  or 


unknown,  that  child  can  succeed  or  fail,  rise  or  fall,  on  his 
own  merits.  All  through  our  history  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  every  activity  of  life  have  proved  this  by  beginning 
life  in  most  humble  circumstances  and  rising  to  the  highest 
positions. 

Monopoly  and  special  privilege  interfere  with  these  rights 
of  American  boys  and  girls.  Therefore  we  should  be  on  the 
alert  as  American  citizens  to  prevent  any  one  person  or  cor- 
poration from  obtaining  too  much  control  either  in  business 
or  in  government. 

92.  Question.  Who  became  known  as  the  people's  Presi- 
dent? 

Answer.  Because  of  our  kind  of  a  government.  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  son  of  a  poor  immigrant,  could  carve  a  career 
for  him.self  in  the  backwoods  of  the  Alleghenies.  lead  an  army 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  crack-shot  riflemen  at  New 
Orleans  to  defeat  the  best  British  regiments  on  earth  in  1815, 
then  go  to  the  United  States  Senate  wearing  his  coonskin 
cap  over  his  pigtail  braided  hair,  and  later  be  twice  elocted 
to  the  White  Hou.se  as  the  "people's  President." 

93.  Question.  Who  was  the  most  loved  and  most  hated 
American  man? 

Answer.  Jackson  was  the  most  loved  and  most  hated  man 
of  his  generation.  His  enemies  claimed  he  was  born  on  a  ship 
at  sea  before  his  parents  reached  America  and  therefore  was 
not  ehgible  to  be  President.  His  admirers  were  so  enthusiastic 
in  both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carohna  that  they  erected 
a  monument  in  each  State  to  mark  his  birthplace,  one  north 
of  the  State  boundary  line  and  the  other  south  of  it. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  under  him  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  held  annual  reunions  for  years  afterward.  They  were 
expert  riflemen  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes.see.  All  of  them  had 
his  picture  above  their  log-cabin  fireplaces.  They  taught 
their  children,  "That's  the  picture  of  old  General  Jackson,  the 
greatest  general  that  ever  led  men  into  battle." 

94.  Question.  Where  did  Andrew  Jackson  acquire  the 
nickname,  "Old  Hickory.  "  and  by  whom  was  it  conferred? 

Answer.  Jackson,  because  of  his  indefatigable  constitution 
on  the  march  was  considered  by  his  soldiers  as  "tough  as 
hickory,"  from  which  they  dr^w  the  name  "Old  Hickory." 

95.  Question.  What  two  ex-Presidents  served  in  Congress? 
Answer.  Six  years  after  President  Andrew  Johnson  went 

out  of  office  as  President,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Tennessee  and  served  in  that  lx)dy.  John 
Quincy  Adams  has  been  the  only  ex-President  who  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  served  in  that  body  17 
years  after  he  was  President.  Adams  had  never  previously 
served  in  the  House,  but  he  had  been  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts prior  to  his  election. 

96.  Question.  Who  was  the  first  woman  elected  to  Con- 
gress? 

Answer.  The  first  woman  to  become  a  Member  of  Congress 
was  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  of  Montana.  She  was  elected  in 
1916.  She  was  a  Republican  and  served  one  term.  Miss 
Alice  M.  Robertson,  of  Muskogee.  Okla..  was  the  second 
woman  who  served  in  Congress.  She  also  was  a  Republican 
and  served  one  term— 1921  to  1923. 

97.  Question.  How  many  women  are  Members  of  Congress 
at  this  time? 

Answer.  One  in  the  Senate:  seven  in  the  House. 

98.  Question.  What  Presidents  were  born  in   log  cabins? 
Answer.  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Fillmore. 

Garfield,  and  Arthur. 

99.  Question.  How  many  Presidents'  fathers  were  preach- 
I  ers? 

Answer.  Three.     Wilson.  Arthur.  Cleveland. 

100.  Question.  What  two  Presidents  were  bachelors  when 
elected? 

Answer.  Two  Prc^dents  of  the  United  States  were  bachelors 
when  elected — James  Buchanan  and  Grover  Cleveland.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term,  however,  the  latter  was  married  to  Frances 
Polsom,  daughter  of  his  former  law  partner  at  Buffalo. 
Therefore  Buchanan,  the  only  President  who  was  never  mar- 
ried, is  known  as  the  Bachelor  President.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
President  and  was  Lincoln's  predecessor  in  the  White  House. 

101.  Question.  How  many  of  our  Presidents  were  slave 
owners? 
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Answer.  Ten  men  who  have  occupied  the  Presidency  were 
owners  of  slaves  at  one  time  or  another  during  their  lives. 
They  were  Washington,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Tyler.  Polk.  Taylor.  Johnson,  and  Grant. 

102.  Question.  What  President  hanged  two  men? 

Answer.  Grover  Clt^veland,  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
fourth  Piesident  of  the  United  States,  when  he  was  sheriff  of 
Erie  County.  N.  Y..  in  1872  hanged  two  men. 

103.  Question.  Wliat  President  was  drafted  for  military 
service? 

Answer.  Grover  Cleveland  was  drafted  for  service  in  the 
Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  but  he  availed  himself  of 
his  legal  right  of  hiring  a  substitute  to  serve  in  his  place. 

104.  Question.  Is  an  Indian  eligible  to  the  Presidency? 
Answer.  In  June   1924  Congress  passed  a  law  making  all 

Indians  citizens.  This  means  that  all  Indians  born  in  the 
United  States  after  that  date  are  natural-born  citizens  and 
hence  eligible  to  the  Presidency  so  far  as  citizienship  is 
concerned. 

105.  Question.  How  do  dictatorships  govern? 

Answer.  A  dictatorship  is  a  government  ruled  by  a  dicta- 
tor. A  man  who  becomes  the  head  of  a  government  by  force 
and  rules  the  people  according  to  his  own  will  is  a  dictator. 
Sometimes  a  prime  minister  or  a  president  will  persuade  or 
compel  the  parliament  or  congress  to  give  him  supreme  power. 
By  this  method  he  attempts  to  make  his  dictatorship  lawful. 

Dictators  sometime  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
without  removing  the  king.  They  permit  the  king  to  retain 
his  title  without  any  power.  This  is  another  method  of 
attempting  to  make  a  dictatorship  lawful. 

106.  Question.  How  do  dictatorships  end? 

Answer.  No  dictator  has  ever  been  able  to  devise  any  plan 
for  his  heir  to  succeed  him.  A  dictatorship  generally  dies 
with  the  dictator.  If  a  new  dictator  seizes  control  of  the 
government  he  rules  as  he  desires  regardless  of  what  his  pre- 
decessor may  have  done. 

Sometimes  the  people  overthrow  a  dictator  by  a  revolution. 
Then  they  choose  a  new  ruler  to  run  the  government  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

107.  Question.  Is  it  possible  for  a  dictator  to  get  control  of 
cur  country  under  our  Constitution? 

Answer.  Dictatorships  are  not  new.  Ambitious  mihtary 
leaders  in  one  nation  after  another  have  established  them 
all  through  history.  Some  nations  have  dictators  today. 
Others  will  no  doubt  have  dictators  in  the  future. 

The  Roman  Senate  had  power  to  elect  a  dictator  whenever 
it  became  deadlocked  and  could  not  agree  on  a  national  pol- 
icy. Electing  a  dictator,  though,  was  such  serious  business 
that  the  senate  always  met  secretly  in  the  dead  of  night  when 
it  was  to  elect  a  dictator. 

Napoleon  proclaimed  himself  a  dictator  and  emperor,  but 
died  an  English  prisoner  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

It  was  to  make  a  dictatorship  impo.ssible  in  the  United 
States  that  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  wrote 
into  the  Constitution  so  many  guarantees  of  individual  rights 
and  personal  liberties  which  no  ruler  can  override  without 
destroying  that  document. 

108.  Question.  What  is  a  totalitarian  state? 

Answer.  During  recent  years  we  have  been  using  a  new 
word  to  describe  countries  with  dictators.  It  is  "totalitar- 
ian." It  comes  from  the  word  "total."  Countries  with  dic- 
tatorships are  called  totalitarian  states. 

In  a  totalitarian  state  the  government  acts  for  the  total 
of  the  people,  that  is.  for  the  whole  nation  instead  of  for 
separate  individuals.  This  means  that  individuals  in  to- 
talitarian .states  have  no  rights  or  liberties  not  allowed  by 
the  ruler  of  the  country  whether  he  be  a  dictator,  king,  or 
emperor. 

In  some  countries  this  system  of  government  is  called 
communism,  and  in  other  countries,  fascism  or  nazi-ism. 
Although  different  in  some  respects,  all  such  governments 
override  thase  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  which  are 
guaranteed   to   all   of   us  as  American   citizens    under   our 

Constitution. 

109.  Question.  How  many  times  has  Congress  declared  war? 
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Answer.  Congress  has  passed  and  the  President  has  ap- 
proved only  five  acts  formally  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation. 
June  18,  1812.  against  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof.  Our  Government 
never  formally  declared  war  against  Mexico,  but  on  May  12. 
1846,  the  Senate  pas.sed  and  the  President  approved  a  House 
bill  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico."  It  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
April  25.  1898.  our  country  declared  war  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain.  April  6,  1917,  Congress  declared  a  state  of  war  to 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German 
Government.  December  7,  1917,  our  Government  declared 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment. Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  numerous  wars 
that  were  not  formally  declared  or  formally  declared  to  exist. 
War  was  never  formally  declared  against  the  Confederate 
States.  There  were,  of  course,  numerous  Indian  wars  within 
our  boundaries. 

110.  Question.  Can  Members  of  Congress  be  impeached? 
Answer.   No;    they   are  not   subject   to   impeachment,   but 

each  House  is  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  Members 
and  can  with  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  Member. 
Each  Member,  in  fact,  takes  the  oath  of  office  at  the  beginning 
of  his  term  with  the  consent  of  all  the  other  Meml>ers  elected. 
In  other  words,  if  any  other  Member-elect  should  challenge 
his  right  to  take  the  oath  for  any  reason  in  the  world,  the 
Member  would  have  to  step  aside  until  the  complaint  or 
charges  had  been  di-sposed  of.  It  is  the  usual  practice  for  a 
resolution  to  be  adopted,  authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  Member-elect,  who  has 
been  challenged,  by  referring  the  question  of  the  final  right 
of  the  Member  to  his  seat  to  the  proper  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

111.  Question.  What  was  the  first  act  of  Congress? 
An.swer.  The  first  law  enacted  was  an  act  to  regulate  the 

time  and  manner  of  administering  certain  oaths  and  it  was 
approved  June  1,  1789,  in  President  Washington's  period. 
The  second  bill  pa.ssed  by  both  Houses  was  "An  act  for  laying  a 
duty  on  goods  the  merchandise  of  which  was  imported  into  the 
United  States,"  and  it  was  approved  by  Wa.shington  on  July 
4  of  the  same  year.  The  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
opened  in  New  York  City.  Therefore,  the  first  law  relating  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  was  one  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  duty. 

112.  Question.  What  President  first  had  an  automobile? 
Answer.  William  Howard  Taft  was  the  first  President  to 

make  regular  use  of  an  automobile  while  he  was  Chief  Execu- 
tive. It  was  purchased  in  1909.  Harding  was  the  first  man 
elected  President  who  had  driven  a  car  himself. 

113.  Question.  Has  a  President  or  a  Vice  President  ever  re- 
signed? 

Answer.  No  President  of  the  United  States  thus  far  has 
resigned.  Only  one  Vice  President  has  resigned — John  C. 
Calhoun. 

114.  Question.  Which  Presidents  were  related? 

Answer.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  President,  was  a  son 
of  John  Adams,  the  second  President.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
the  twenty-third  President,  was  a  grandson  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  ninth  President.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  twelfth 
President,  was  a  second  cousin  of  James  Madison,  the  fourth 
President.  Madison  and  Taylor  were  the  great  grandsons  of 
James  Taylor  and  Martha  Thompson.  Our  present  President, 
the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  a  fifth  cousin  of  a 
former  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  First  Lady,  is  a  niece  of  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

115.  Question.  Why  is  the  President's  wife  called  the  First 

Lady? 

Answer.  The  President's  wife  is  called  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land  because  the  Presidency  is  regarded  as  the  highest  posi- 
tion any  man  can  attain  in  this  country,  and  his  wife  Is 
given  social  precedence  over  all  other  women.     When  the 
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President  is  not  married,  the  woman  who  presides  socially 
over  the  White  House  is  called  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 

116.  Question.  Why  are  most  of  the  bills  that  become  law 
In  the  name  of  a  comparatively  few  Members  of  Congress? 

Answer.  When  the  committee  has  hearings  on  a  bill,  usu- 
ally all  of  the  bills  introduced  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  that  subject  are  considered  at  the  same  time  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  House,  a  bill  cannot  bear  the  name  of  more 
than  one  Meml>er  as  the  author.  Therefore,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  or  a  similar  bill  is  introduced  by  a  large 
number  of  Members.  When  hearings  have  been  completed 
and  a  bill  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  a  new 
bill  is  usually  introduced,  referred  to  as  a  "clean  bill,"  in  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  other  Members  who  have  introduced  similar 
bills.  When  the  bill  has  finally  passed,  it  only  bears  the 
name  of  the  chairman.  Furthermore,  all  administration  bills 
are  introduced  by  administration  leaders  and  these  bills  usu- 
ally take  precedence  over  all  others.  In  the  Senate,  any 
number  of  Members  may  join  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill.  It 
has  happened  that  the  Member  of  Congress  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  does  not  have  his  name  connected  with  it 
in  any  way  when  it  becomes  a  law. 

117.  Question.  What  is  "pairing"  in  Congress? 

Answer.  If  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wishes  to  be  absent  during  a  meeting  of  Congress, 
he  often  asks  a  Member  of  the  opposite  party  to  refrain 
from  voting  on  Important  measures.  He  is  then  said  to  be 
"paired  '  with  so-and-so,  or  to  have  a  "pair."  Thus,  the 
result  is  not  affected  and  the  relative  strength  of  each  party 
remains  unchanged.  On  a  particular  question,  the  Member 
desiring  to  be  absent  will  seek  a  "pair"  from  one  who  expects 
to  vote  contrary  to  the  way  that  he  would  vote  if  present.  It 
Is,  In  effect,  a  Member  casting  an  absentee  vote.  It  is  called 
a  "live"  pair. 

118.  Question.  What  business  can  be  transacted  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

Answer.  Practically  anjrthing  can  be  done  In  either  House 
by  unanimous  consent.  Except  where  the  rules  specifically 
prohibit  the  presiding  ofiBcer  from  entertaining  such  a  request; 
for  example,  admission  to  the  floor  of  persons  not  included 
in  the  nile  on  the  subject;  the  introduction  of  persons  in  the 
galleries,  and  so  forth.  A  famous  Speaker  of  the  House  once 
said  "You  can  drive  an  elephant  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  unanimous  consent."  A  majority  of  the  bills 
are  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  Sometimes  a  leader  will 
a.«k  unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion a  certain  bill.  If  any  Member  objects  it  cannot  be 
brought  up  in  that  way.  However,  the  Rules  Committee  can 
immediately  present  a  special  rule  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  when  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  vote  for  the  rxile  the  bill  is  considered  imder 
the  terms  of  that  rule,  which  can  suspend  all  other  rules. 

Members  are  permitted  to  address  the  House  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.  If  a  Member  abuses  any  privilege  that  is  granted 
to  him  by  unanimous  consent,  such  as  putting  too  much 
extraneous  matter  in  the  Congressional  Record,  any  Member 
can  stop  it  in  the  future  by  objecting  to  his  requests.  How- 
ever, the  Member  whose  request  is  objected  to  can  retaliate 
by  objecting  to  all  unanimous-consent  requests  until  his 
request  is  granted;  or  if  a  Democrat  objects  to  a  request  made 
by  a  Republican,  the  Republican  will  sometimes  object  to  all 
requests  made  by  the  Democrats  only  until  his  request  is 
granted,  and  vice  versa. 

119.  Question.  Why  are  Congressmen  elected  in  the  State 
of  Maine  in  September  instead  of  November? 

Answer.  The  Constitution  provides  that  unless  Congress 
directs  otherwise,  the  time  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  "shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
l.'sislature  thereof."  During  the  early  days  of  the  Federal 
Government  no  law  on  the  subject  was  passed.  In  1845  Con- 
gress fixed  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber as  the  day  for  choosing  presidential  electors  and  that  day 
is  still  national  or  general  election  day.    The  same  day  was 


designated  for  the  election  of  Representatives,  but  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  the  case  of  those  States  in  whose  constitu- 
tions a  different  day  was  specified.  Accordingly,  for  many 
years,  three  States,  Arkansas,  Oregon,  and  Maine,  elected  their 
congressional  Representatives  earlier  than  November.  Arkan- 
sas and  Oregon  later  changed  their  constitutions  to  conform 
with  the  act  of  1845.  Maine  is  the  cnly  State  in  the  Union 
which  continues  to  hold  these  elections  on  a  different  day. 
Ellection  day  in  Maine  was  placed  in  September  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  traveling  facilities  were  poor 
and  when  bad  roads  and  cold  weather  frequently  would  have 
prevented  the  rural  inhabitants  from  going  to  the  polls  late 
in  the  fall.  All  the  States,  including  Maine,  elect  Presidential 
electors  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

120.  Question.  Why  must  tax  bills  originate  In  the 
House? 

Answer.  After  the  Revolution,  it  was  decided  that  officials 
of  our  Government,  who  pass  tax  laws,  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  people.  So  they  provided  that  only  Con- 
gress should  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  that  all  laws  to  raise 
revenue,  that  is,  to  tax  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  elected  every  2  years. 
If  Congress  raises  taxes  too  high,  the  people  can  elect  new 
Members  of  the  House  within  2  years  to  repeal  or  change 
those  taxes. 

121.  Question.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee? 

Answer.  It  has  more  power  over  legislation  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.  It  considers  only  bills  that 
some  other  committee  has  reported.  Most  of  its  work  is  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  grant  special  consideration  for 
bills  which  otherwise  might  be  long  delayed  on  the  various 
calendars  of  the  House.  When  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ports a  special  rule  to  the  House  it  is  usually  adopted.  When 
it  is  adopted,  the  bill  to  which  it  refers  is  considered  under 
the  provisions  of  that  rule. 

122.  Question.  Is  smoking  permitted  in  Congress? 

Answer.  By  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Members  are  not  permitted  to  smoke  while  on 
the  floor. 

123.  Question.  Is  there  a  bar  In  the  Capitol? 

Answer.  No;  the  last  saloon  bar  was  taken  out  of  the 
Capitol  in  1903. 

124.  Question.  Is  a  filibuster  possible  in  Congress? 
Answer.  It  is  possible  for  a  filibuster  to  be  conducted  In  the 

Senate  because  of  the  liberal  rules,  which  provide  that  a 
Senator  may  speak  as  long  and  as  many  times  as  he  desires. 
A  few  Senators  can  hold  up  a  vote  indefinitely  in  that  way. 

In  1917  the  Senate  adopted  what  is  called  a  "cloture  rule" 
as  a  part  of  the  Senate  rules.  It  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  end  debate  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  When  16  Senators 
file  a  petition  with  the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  asking  to  end 
debate,  the  Senate  must  vote  on  the  petition  at  1:00  p.  m.. 
the  second  calendar  day  thereafter.  If  two-thirds  vote  for 
cloture,  then  no  Senator  may  talk  longer  than  1  hour  on  the 
bill.  So  long  as  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  opposed  to  cloture, 
it  is  Impossible  to  end  a  filibuster  if  enough  Senators  are 
willing  to  talk  in  relays. 

Forcing  roll  calls  is  about  the  only  method  of  filibustering 
left  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee brings  in  a  drastic  rule  prohibiting  the  offering  of 
amendments  or  considering  the  bill  for  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  even  that  method  of  filibustering  is  impcs- 
sible. 

125.  Question.  Are  visitors  and  representatives  of  the  press 
allowed  to  listen  in  on  the  proceedings? 

Answer.  Yes:  in  both  Houses  places  are  provided  for  them 
in  the  galleries.  A  special  place  is  set  aside  for  accredited 
members  of  the  press  and  is  referred  to  as  the  "press  gallery. ' 

126.  Question.  Are  eating  places  provided  in  the  Capitol  for 
Members  and  their  guests? 

Answer.  Yes;  in  both  the  Senate  and  Hcuse  wing.s  cf  the 
Capitol  meals  are  served  at  prevailing  prices.    Meals  are  not 
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served  free  to  anyone.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Houses  of  Congress  to  the  nearest  private  restaurant  off  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  Since  Congress  usually  meets  at  noon,  the 
Members  obtain  their  noonday  meal  when  it  is  convenient  for 
them  to  do  so  during  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  or  while  some- 
thing is  being  considered  which  does  not  require  their  at- 
tendance. If  a  vote  is  called  for  during  their  absence,  the 
bells  are  sounded  and  they  can  return  to  the  floor  in  plenty 
of  time  to  vote. 

127.  Question.  Are  the  Members  provided  with  offices  in 
which  to  conduct  their  business? 

Answer.  The  435  Members  of  the  House  have  offices  in  two 
buildings  about  150  yards  south  of  the  Capitol.  When  the 
weather  is  bad  or  when  traffic  is  too  heavy  on  the  streets,  they 
can  reach  the  Capitol  Building  through  a  subway. 

The  96  Senators  are  provided  oflBces  in  a  building  about 
150  yards  northeast  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Senators  are  provided  with  a  one-rail  electric  train  in  a  sub- 
way for  quick  transportation  from  their  building  to  the  Senate 

floor. 

128.  Question.  How  should  one  address  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress if  he  desires  to  communicate  with  him? 

Answer.  Example  as  follows:  Hon.  John  Jones,  M.  C, 
House  <or  Senate)  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

If  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  communication  should  be 
addressed  to  his  home  town. 

129.  Question.  Who  has  custody  and  use  of  the  seal  of  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  State.  He  affixes  the  seal  to  all 
civil  commissions  for  officers  of  the  United  States  appointed 
by  the  President. 

130.  Question.  What  Is  the  flag? 

Answer.  The  United  States  statutes  provide  that:  "The 
flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  13  horizontal  stripes  alter- 
nate red  and  white  and  the  union  of  the  flag  shall  be  48  stars, 
white,  in  a  blue  field." 

131.  Question.  How  is  the  number  of  stars  in  the  flag 
determined? 

Answer.  By  the  number  of  States.  And  on  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  one  star  shall  be  added. 

132.  Question.  What  is  the  pledge  to  the  flag? 
Answt*r 

•I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 

America, 
And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands. 
One  Nation,  indivisible. 
With  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
This   pledge   is  widely   used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

133.  Question.  Who  wrote  the  pledge  to  the  flag? 

Answer.  The  pledge  to  the  flag  was  written  by  Francis  Bel- 
lamy. Boston.  Mass.,  in  August  1892.  It  was  first  repeated  at 
the  exercist^s  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day  (October  12.  1892). 

134.  Question.  What  is  the  approved  ceremony  for  use  in 
schools  when  pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag? 

Answer.  If  it  is  customary  to  have  a  flag  hanging  in  the 
front  of  the  schoolroom,  it  is  left  in  its  regular  position  for 
the  ceremony.  Otherwise  a  pupil  is  appointed  to  hold  a  flag 
before  the  school,  a  medium  sized  flag  on  a  short  staff  being 
preferable.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  the  pupils  arise  in 
their  places  and  stand  erect.  They  then  bring  the  open 
right  hand,  palm  downward,  to  a  line  on  a  level  with  the 
forehead,  the  thumb  just  touching  the  right  eyebrow.  Stand- 
ing thus  they  slowly  and  distinctly  repeat  the  pledge  in  con- 
cert. At  the  words  "to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  each  pupil  extends  the  right  hand,  palm  up,  toward 
the  flag  the  hand  remaining  in  that  position  until  the  pledge 
is  completed,  when  it  is  dropped  to  the  side.  This  ceremony 
Is  generally  followed  by  a  patriotic  song. 

135.  Question.  What  are  some  of  the  improper  uses  of  the 
flag? 

Answer.  It  is  unlawful  to  use  the  flag  for  advertising  pur- 
poses or  to  mutilate,  defile,  or  contemptuou.sly  treat  it.  but 
it  is  no  disrespect  to  wash  or  dry  clean  an  American  flag.    It 


is  also  proper  to  mend  the  flag  when  torn,  unless  It  Is  in  such 
bad  condition  that  it  would  be  a  discredit  to  the  owner  if 
displayed. 

136.  Question.  What  was  the  original  name  of  our  national 
anthem?     When  did  it  become  our  national  anthem? 

Answer.  Defense  of  Fort  McHenry. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  on  March 
3,  1931.  the  words  and  music  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
were  designated  as  "the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

The  words  were  written  in  1814  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  1780- 
1843,  a  lawyer,  of  Frederick.  Md.,  and  Washington,  who,  as  a 
visitor  on  board  a  British  vessel  in  Baltimore,  had  witnessed 
the  British  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 

The  words  were  sung  to  the  air  of  Anacreon  in  Heaven,  and 
gained  at  once  popularity  as  a  naticmal  lyric. 

Whenever  the  national  anthem  is  played  on  board  a  vessel 
of  the  Navy,  at  a  naval  station,  or  at  any  place  where  persons 
belonging  to  the  naval  service  are  present,  all  officers,  and  en- 
listed men  not  in  formation  shall  stand  at  attention,  facing 
toward  the  music,  except  at  colors,  when  they  shall  face 
toward  the  colors.  If  in  uniform,  covered,  they  shall  salute 
at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  the  position  of 
salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  anthem.  If  not  in  uniform 
and  covered,  they  shall  uncover  at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem, 
holding  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  and  so  remain 
until  the  last  note  of  the  anthem,  except  that  In  inclement 
weather  the  headdress  may  be  slightly  raised. 

137.  Question.  What  kind  of  an  oath  is  an  alien  required 
to  take  before  he  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  before 
such  a  person  "is  admitted  to  citizenship  he  must  declare,  on 
oath  in  open  court,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounces and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by 
name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which 
he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject;  that  he  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same." 

138.  Question.  What  is  the  American's  creed? 

Answer.  The  American's  creed  was  written  by  William  Tyler 
Page,  former  Clerk  cf  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  1917  and  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment's Committee  on  Publication.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
April  3,  1918.     It  is  as  follows: 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
Inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality. 
Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrlflced  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  sup- 
port Its  Constitution;  to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  7,  1940 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  what  my 
stand  should  be  with  respect  to  this  measure,  which  proposes 
to  conscript  the  youth  of  the  Nation  for  military  service.  I 
have  prayerfully  asked  for  divine  guidance.  I  am  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  grave  responsibility  that  is  before  me.  And  I  sup- 
pose my  mental  processes  have  reacted  to  the  problem  in 
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much  the  same  manner  as  have  those  of  all  Americans,  who 
are  striving  to  find  the  solution  most  compatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

No  proposed  legislation,  during  the  period  of  my  service  In 
the  Congress,  has  consumed  more  of  my  time  and  attention. 
My  desk  literally  is  piled  with  letters  and  tclegTBms,  urging 
me  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  People  here  in  Washington 
and  back  home  in  New  Jersey  importune  me  to  vote  both  for 
and  against  the  measure.  I  have  followed  the  Senate  de- 
bates with  profound  interest.  I  have  read,  and  in  some  cases 
rf  read,  articles  on  the  measure  by  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers,  by  military  experts  and  by  others  who  must  be  pre- 
siuned  to  know  whereof  they  speak.  And  I  have  endeavored. 
to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  to  piece  together  all  of  this 
Information,  into  the  pattern  that  will  present  an  answer 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  my  country.  And  in  weighing 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  I  have  tried  to  have 
special  regard  for  the  source  thereof,  because  I  think  it  of 
vital  importance  that  before  we  shape  decisions  in  matters  of 
this  character  we  know  definitely  that  the  sources  of  our 
information  represent  people  and  organizations  that  are  in- 
terested solely  in  the  national  welfare.  Modern  propaganda 
approaches  an  objective  by  trails  that  are  as  devious  as  they 
are  numerous,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  some  of  the 
nations  abroad  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  dissemin- 
ate information  designed  to  keep  us  divided,  and  thereby 
impotent  defensively.  And  obviously,  a  measure  of  this 
nature,  designed  as  It  Is  to  strengthen  our  defensive  forces, 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  plans  of  nations  that  con- 
template acts  of  aggression  against  any  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  war.  I  know  from  experience  the 
tragic  consequences  thereof.  During  the  last  war  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  a  capacity  that  brought  me  into  intimate 
association  with  participants  that  seldom  make  the  head- 
lines, women  and  children  of  the  underprivileged  class, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  overseas.  I  know  their 
privations  and  sufferings.  After  the  war  when  I  came  to 
Congress  my  work  on  the  Veterans  Committee  carried  me  to 
veterans*  hospitals,  where  I  observed  at  first  hand  the  horrible 
grist  that  came  from  the  mills  of  the  war  god.  And  know- 
ing Eind  seeing  all  of  this.  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  cast 
my  vote  for  a  measure  that  would  lead  to  another  war.  or 
would  prove  the  means  of  sending  one  single  American  boy 
to  fight  in  foreign  battlefields.  And  being  a  woman,  and 
knowing  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  members  of  my 
own  sex — mothers,  wives,  and  loved  ones  at  home — who  are 
the  real  sufferers  I  am  opposed  to  legislation  that  carries 
potential  steps  toward  war.  But  I  am  not  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  the  means  for  keeping  the  Nation  out 
of  war.  For  these  reasons  then.  I  have  approached  the 
problem  before  me  with  a  great  amount  of  deliberation,  and 
my  decision  is  predicated  upon  a  sincere  and  genuine  desire 
to  act  for  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  my  country. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  under  consideration  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  what  has  transpired  and  what  is 
transpiring  abroad.  To  disregard  or  attempt  to  waive  aside 
this  background  is  folly.  No  nation  can  afford  to  isolate 
itself  from  a  threatened  danger  by  turning  its  back  to  it. 
Forces  are  abroad  in  Europe  and  Asia  that  champion  an 
ideology  of  govenmient  that  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  ours. 
They  are  striving,  with  the  fervor  of  fanaticism,  to  uproot 
the  last  vestiges  of  democracy  from  the  soil  of  Europe.  They 
are  powerful,  aggressive,  ruthless,  and  bent  upon  world-con- 
quest. And  when  they  finish  the  job  in  Europe,  their  atten- 
tion will  be  focused  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Already 
their  advance  agents  are  busily  at  work  in  South  and  Central 
America,  paving  the  way  by  propaganda,  by  espionage,  and 
by  other  means  for  the  show-down  that  will  come  when  the 
work  in  Europe  is  completed. 

Let  us  try  to  divest  ourselves  of  wishful  thinking  and  re- 
gard the  problem  confronting  our  Nation  realistically.  South 
America  is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  natural  resoiuces. 


It  is  fabulously  rich  in  the  things  that  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions need  badly  and  do  not  possess.  It  holds  forth  for  the 
plucking,  raw  materials,  agricultural  products,  and  mineral 
wealth,  as  well  as  acres  and  acres  of  fruitful  land  for  coloniza- 
tion. Can  anyone  in  their  right  senses  imagine  for  a  single 
minute,  in  the  light  of  what  has  transpired  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  Hitler  and  his  partners  in  international  crime 
Will  be  bothered  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  abundant 
plunder  beckons?  And  suppose  an  expedition  were  landed 
and  took  possession  of  one  of  the  southernmost  republiL*s. 
Prom  what  our  military  experts  tell  us.  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion, at  the  moment,  to  successfully  resist  an  invasion  of  cur 
own  shores,  to  say  nothing  of  transporting  troops  to  expel 
totalitarian  invaders  from  South  America.  And  bombing 
bases  in  any  part  of  South  America  could  wreak  havoc  with 
the  Panama  Canal,  our  Caribbean  possessions,  our  eastt^rn 
seaboard  cities,  and  our  large  industrial  areas  that  are  the 
lifeblood  of  our  national  industry. 

I  feel  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure  is  the 
result  of  wholesale  misinformation.  Many  people  throughout 
the  Nation — honest,  patriotic  people — have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  their  tranquillity  and 
welfare.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  people,  knowmt;  the  sit- 
uation as  it  really  is.  would  regard  the  measure  in  a  more 
favorable  light.  One  statement  oft  repeated  in  debate  and  in 
other  channels  against  the  bill  is  that  which  claims  the  meas- 
ure will  lead  us  to  war.  That  assertion,  to  me.  is  a  ■'bogey- 
man" that  is  the  progeny  of  honest  but  impractical  pacifists 
and  dishonest  "fifth  columnists."  The  Nation  stands  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  that  definitely  and  absolutely  negatives  the 
possibility  of  a  war  of  our  own  making,  a  war  of  aggression, 
and  the  Nation  is  unanimous  in  the  determination  to  ^end  no 
soldiers  to  fight  on  battlefields  beyond  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  it  always  has  been  my  idea  that  the  Congress. 
which  is  the  representative  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  war-making  body.  How,  then,  can  the  force  to 
be  made  available  under  this  proposed  law  be  the  power  that 
will  motivate  war? 

Dictators  seldom,  if  ever,  make  war  against  nations  that 
can  meet  them  on  equal  terms — nations  that  can  match  their 
military  prowess.  That  isn't  the  way  of  the  bully.  It  was  the 
small,  helpless,  little  nations  that  fell  by  the  wayside  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Let  us  run  down  the  list  of  the  fallen  and 
the  conquered — Ethiopia,  Austria.  Norway,  and  Denmark  were 
hopelessly  unprepared;  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium  were  small  and  inadequately  prepared. 
France  was  inadequately  prepared  and  internally  disorganized. 
And  England,  now  in  a  most  difiBcult  position,  was  likewise 
inadequately  prepared. 

Among  the  suggestions  advanced  by  those  opposing  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  the  one  that  the  so-called  volunteer 
system  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  going  to  the  extent 
of  conscription.  There  are  many  convincing  an.swers  to 
that  suggestion,  but  the  most  conclusive  is  that  the  volun- 
teer system  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  found  wanting. 
In  our  own  time  the  Army,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
has  made  two  concerted  and  genuine  elTorts  to  enroll  troops 
by  that  method,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In  one  of 
these  instances  the  number  sought  was  less  than  100,000 
as  against  the  900,000  or  more  required  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  volunteer  system  places  the  fate  of  the  Nation 
in  the  hands  of  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power, whereas  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  shou'.d 
l)e  in  a  pxDsition.  by  adequate  and  systematized  training,  to  do 
his  or  her  share  in  a  national  emergency. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  either  possess  an  overwhelming 
confidence  in  the  honor  and  character  of  dictators,  or  vis- 
ualize an  era  when  a  few  patriots,  armed  with  only  a  masket, 
could  stem  the  tide  of  an  invading  host  from  behind  hedge 
fences  and  stone  walls.  The  war  of  today  is  a  highly  mech- 
anized business  and  victory  rides  with  the  force  that  is  pre- 
pared, and  prepared  by  careful,  systematized  training,  and 
training  that  is  a  matter  of  months  and,  in  some  cases,  years. 
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The  tragedy  that  stalked  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  demonstrated  that  any  other  alternative  means  slaughter 
and  devastation. 

If  we  are  to  prepare  so  that  we  may  avoid  war — and  if 
my  memory  is  correct  most  of  my  colleagues  voted  for  pre- 
paredness after  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  last 
spring — if  we  are  to  prepare,  let  us  do  it  the  American  way. 
and  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  to  wishful  thinking.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  our  armed  forces  have  all  of  the  equipment  and 
all  of  the  manpower  that  will  place  us  in  a  position  to  assert 
our  rights  in  this  hemisphere  when  and  if  the  show-down 
comes. 

I  favor  this  measure  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an 
integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  preparedness  program;  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  very  best  in.surance  my 
country  can  have  again.st  war:  because  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  only  democratic  way  of  placing  the  burden  of  defense  of 
the  Nation  and  the  hemi.<-phere  on  the  shoulders  of  everybody 
in  the  Nation:  because  I  feel  that  it  will  take  our  youth  and 
improve  it  physically  and  morally,  and  teach  it  obedience  and 
discipline;  and  because,  as  an  American,  I  feel  that  my 
Nation  should  be  ready  to  take  up  any  challenge  from  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  places  at  is.sue  or  in 
jeopardy  the  lands  and  the  sacred  principles  that  are  the 
heritage  of  generations  of  free  men.  our  forefathers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ALIEN  MENACE 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  SpesJter.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  Alien  Menace,  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane,  an  officer  in 
the  British  Army,  who  is  more  interested  in  England's  welfare 
than  he  is  in  political  expediency.  He.  like  many  in  America, 
tells  the  truth.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  he  sets  a 
good  example  for  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  reading  this  series,  the  Members  will  find  that  the  same 
insid  ous  influences,  which  are  undermining  England,  are 
also  undermining  the  United  States — so  it  behooves  us  to 
protect  ourselves  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Aliens  and  the  Films 

The  Immense  power  of  the  films  to  educate  and  influence  the 
public  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  by  our  successive  Gov- 
ernments, and  tluB  great  menace  of  propaganda  has  been  neglected 
by  our  ministers  In  a  manner  which  Is  difficult  to  understand. 

What  has  been  the  influence  during  all  these  years  which  has 
prevented  the  tormation  of  a  weU-crganized  Government  film 
censor's  departmLnt? 

Statistics  -how  that  in  England  alone  some  7.000.000  persons 
attend  the  Aims  every  week  Information  is  largely  conveyed  to 
the  brain  by  eye.  and  impressions  thus  produced  are  generally  last- 
ing, and  this  i.s  more  especially  the  case  among  uneducated  and 
uncivilized  peoples.  The  talking  film  appeals  to  both  eye  and  ear, 
thus  having  two  avenues  of  approach  to  the  mind  inbtead  of  one 
only,  as  is  the  ca.se  of  the  wireless  loudspeaker. 

Our  enemies,  almost  at  once,  realizied  that  in  the  01m  they  pos- 
sessed perhaps,  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  propaganda  that 
the  world  ha.«  ever  known.  Even  before  the  Great  War  they  were 
using  it  against  us,  and  .«ince  August  1914  it  has  been  their  most 
potent  means  for  dis.'-eminating  Information  calculated  to  Injure 
us  Wherever,  as  in  India,  the  masses  are  illiterate,  or,  as  in  Eng- 
land, credulou.s,  our  enemies"  films  have  done  an  Incalculable 
amount  of  harm. 

Most  of  the  films  shown  until  comparatively  lately  have  been 
foreign  films.     A  large  proportion  of  these  have  been  demoralizing, 


and  many  are  directly  or  indirectly  anti-British  and  subversive  In 
character  and  have  been  forced  upon  the  long-suffering  British  by 
some  of  the  aliens  who  control  and  direct  the  vast  film  Industry  in 
this  country,  our  Dominions,  colonies,  India,  and  the  Far  East. 
Moscow  films,  having  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  Egypt,  India.  China, 
South  America,  and  other  disturbed  centers,  are  now  being  shown 
here  with  ever-growing  freedom. 

Now.  as  to  the  propaganda  value  of  a  film.  On  November  5.  1926, 
I  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Sir  William 
Joynson-Hicks,  which  protested  against  the  general  management  of 
films  in  England,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  antipatriotic, 
and  In  particular  a  strong  protest  was  directed  against  the  exhibi- 
tion in  England  of  an  American  film,  entitled  "The  Unknown  Sol- 
dier,'"  which  portrayed  an  American  in  the  title  role  and  on  that 
account  alone  was  an  outrage  to  British  feelings,  having  regard 
to  the  revered  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  that  occasion  I 
said  to  the  Home  Secretary,  inter  alia: 

"The  British  public  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  the  foreign 
film  producers  have  captured  the  cinema  business  of  the  British 
Isles,  not  only  for  the  money  t<)  be  made  in  it  but  also  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  These  foreign  film  producers,  backed  by  foreign 
financiers  with  unlimited  money,  are  aiming  at  destroying  our 
patriotism,  our  traditions,  and  our  ideals.  They  are  educating  cur 
people  downward  and  not  upward.  The  Government  should 
appoint  a  censor  of  films— to  have  the  same  powers  as  the  censor  of 
plays- — as  is  done  in  Australia." 

In  his  reply  the  Heme  Secretary  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
deputation,  pspoclally  with  the  remark  that  our  people  were  being 
"educated  downwards  and  not  upwards  "  But  he  made  the  amaz- 
ing statement  that  m  regard  to  the  films  he  had  no  legal  power  to 
Interfere.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however,  that  following  on  press 
reports  concerning  this  deputation  and  the  subsequent  public  out- 
cry, "The  Unknown  Soldier"  was  withdrawn. 

On  December  12.  1926.  the  Daily  Mail  published  a  lengthy  article 
describing  the  United  States  fl!m-makers"  grip  of  the  British  cinema 
Industry.  It  quoted  a  statement  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Cinematograph  Exhibitors"  As.=ociatlon  that  American  film  com- 
panies derived  an  income  of  something  like  $6,000,000  a  year  from 
British  cinemas,  and  paid  no  income  tax  here  on  that  account — 
certainly  an  example  of  profitable  propaganda.  What  was  the  politi- 
cal influence  behind  this? 

I  now  propose  to  prove  how.  Instead  of  preventing  the  dls.semlna- 
tfon  of  subversive  propaganda  en  the  fl'ms,  wc  encourage  it  through 
lack  of  proper  Government  censorship  A  great  parade  is  made  In 
the  cinemas  of  the  "Passtd  by  the  Briti.sh  Beard  of  Film  Censors"' 
certificate,  which  used  to  brar  the  s'gnature  of  Mr.  T  P.  O'Connor, 
M  P.  but  now  is  signed  "Edward  Shortt.""  This  certificate  is  mis- 
leading, since  it  deludes  many  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Government 
censorship  The  film  censors-  whoever  they  are — are  neither  ap- 
pointed nor  paid  by  the  Gnvernment,  but  by  the  producers  them- 
selves, many  of  whom  are  aliens.  This  Is  a  Gilbertian  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  it  is  on  a  par  with  a  criminal  paying  his  Judge  But  in 
spite  of  every  effort  made  by  patriotic  societies  and  others  to  effect 
an  alteration  in  the  form  of  censorship,  nothing  effectual  has  been 
done  up  to  date,  and  thus  tlie  greatest  propaganda  mfdium  for  evil 
remains  to  a  great  extent  In  the  hands  of  German-American 
fljianciers. 

It  was  not  a  coincidence  that  Mr  T.  P  O'Connor,  who  was  no  lover 
of  Great  Britain — and  whose  wife  was  an  American — was  appointed 
censor.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  T  P.  O  Connor's  eyesight 
was  very  weak  during  his  later  life.  S^nce  Mr.  O'Connor  died,  Mr. 
Edward  Shortt  has  been  appointed  censor,  but  the  harm  has  been 
done 

Twelve  years  of  films — many  of  which  were  propaganda — designed, 
if  onlv  by  suggestion,  gradually  to  destroy  the  patriotism,  ideals,  and 
traditions  of  our  Nation,  have  had  their  effect.  They  have,  with 
considerable  success,  achieved  their  cbjec'ive. 

Certain  films  shown  In  India  and  the  Far  East,  especially  since 
the  War,  have  been  purposely  made — in  the  United  States.  Germany, 
and  so  fcrth^with  the  definite  idea  of  ruining  British  prestige  among 
the  natives  of  these  countries.  The  harm  these  films  have  done  is 
enormous      They  appeal  to  millions  who  cannot  read. 

The  Dally  Mail  (June  2,  1930)  throws  some  light  on  this  subject: 
"Surprise  has  been  caused  among  cinema  goers  by  a  film  Inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Sarojlni  Naidu,  the  poetess  and  follower  of  Gandhi, 
which  was  shown  in  London  last  week  and  Is  to  appear  at  provincial 
theaters  this  week. 

"Mrs.  Naidu  is  serving  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  her  part  In 
the  raid  on  the  Government-controlled  salt  depot  at  Dharasana, 
near  Bombay,  and  a  number  of  people  who  have  seen  the  talking 
film  have  suggested  that  the  screen  should  not  be  used  for  the 
propaganda  of  revolutionary  leaders. 

"The  showing  of  this  film,  which  is  included  in  a  news  reel, 
rai.ses  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of  cen.sorship  of  such  films, 

•It  was  explained  to  a  Daily  Mail  reporter  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
J.  Brooke  Wilkinson,  the  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Cen.sors.  that  news  films  are  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  censor- 
ship Tlie  subjects  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  editors,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  explained.  "The  Government,  the  licensing  authorities, 
and  the  trade."  he  said,  "have  always  opposed  a  censorship  of  topi- 
cal films."  '" 

It  is  significant  to  recall  here  an  Interview  which  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Jewish  Guardian  had  with  Mr  E  Godal,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  British  and  Colonial  Kinematograph.  in  May  1921.  The 
Jewish  Guardian,  May  27,  1921,  stated  that  when  Mr.  Godal  waa 
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Rsked-  "You  have  no  f«»r,  thpn.  for  any  Invasion  of  antl-Jewlsh 
mm«»"  Mr  Oodal  replied:  "Impcsslble;  remember  that  oiir  people 
are  In  the  unique  position  of  being  their  own  censors,  their  own 
Judees  of  what  fare  they  shall  offer  their  patrons  from  the  miles 
of  films  wUh  which  they  are  tempted." 

Considering  that  since  1921  films  have  become  more  degrading. 
antl-Brltish  and  more  harmful  generally.  t)esldes  much  greater  in 
number.  It  would  seem  that  these  alien  cinematograph  "bosses" 
have  continued  to  be  their  own  censors. 

It  is  true  that  local  committees  have  been  formed  to  deal  with 
films  And  In  January  1932.  Sir  Cecil  Levlta.  chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  1928-29.  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
home  offlce  advisory  committee  on  film  censonhlp  But  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  chairman  of  the  L.  C.  C.  Film  Committee, 
this  K  C.  V  O  obtained  olBclal  recognition  for  the  so-called  British 
Board  of  Film  Censors  which  has  proved  such  a  dangeroiis  farce. 
Following  this  step  the  home  offlce  ordered  all  local  authorities  to 
adopt  this  censorship.  Judging  from  many  of  the  films  shown  of 
late  years  In  London,  this  appointment  does  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  Improvement  In  censorship. 

France  has  a  Oovemment  censor  department  with  strong  powers, 
which  sees  all  films  before  they  can  be  shown.  No  films  of  a  sub- 
versive nature  are  passed. 

Doubtless  the  reader  will  remember  the  great  effort  that  was  made 
at  the  end  of  1927  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  promote  the  manufacture  of 
British  films,  the  basic  idea  being  to  place  the  British  films  In  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  foreigner  and  to  insure  oxir  having 
ali-Britlah  productions. 

This  bill  was  passed  and  Is  now  In  operation  under  the  name  of 
the  Cinematograph  Film  Act.  1927.  But  readers  of  it  will  notice  an 
extraordinary  omission.  As  Introduced,  the  bill  provided  that  In 
order  to  qualify  as  a  British  film  not  only  the  author  of  the  scenario 
and  the  maker  of  the  Aim  but  the  producer  should  be  British  sub- 
jects. Yet  when  the  bill  was  being  dlsctissed  on  the  report  stage  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  November  17.  li)27.  Colonel  Applin, 
Member  of  Parliament,  brought  in  an  amendment — which  was  ear- 
ned— to  permit  foreign  producers  being  employed,  although  as  I 
have  explained,  the  bill  was  Intended  to  foster  British  productions. 
Now.  as  the  chief  authority  and  power  Is  the  producer,  this  amend- 
ment nullified  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  the  bill;  consequently 
Oerman-Axnerlcan  producers  can  carry  on  as  before  with  their 
pernicious  propaganda,  sonne  of  which  is  indirect  and  subtle,  but 
nearly  all  designed  to  destroy  British  Ideals. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  has  been  most  seriotis  and  far- 
reaching  not  only  in  the  British  Isles  but  In  every  country  where 
these  films  are  shown.  Our  prestige  in  India  and  the  Far  East  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  this  means 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
bill  was  worth  large  sums  to  the  alien  film  producers. 

The  Stinday  Express  (December  15.  1929)  stated,  "The  quota  act 
is  dead." 

"The  "quota"  companies  cannot  get  any  more  capital "' 
"American  distributors  In  this  ccvmtry  are  wriggling  out  of  their 
quota  obligation." 

"The  British  film  is  betrayed  at  home  and  boycotted  abroad" 
It  would  seem  That  anti-British  managers  deliberately  show  poor 
British  films  in  Juxtaposition  to  high-class  foreign  ones,  in  order  to 
belittle   this  country   and   bring  contempt   upon   the   real   British 
product. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  that  there  Is  a  conspiracy  to  belittle  the 
British  product  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  June  22,  1931.  drew^  attention 
to  this  matter  The  film  critic,  discussing  the  poor  qtiality  of  many 
of  the  British  films  shown  here,  explains  their  origin  thus: 

"Many  of  the  films  of  which  complaint  Is  made  are  produced  here 
by  American  companies  for  the  purpxase  of  technical  compliance 
with  the  quota  regulations  They  are  legal  rubbish,  made  with  the 
minimum  of  money  and  efBciency  for  the  purpose  of  casting  dis- 
credit on  the  British  film  industry." 

The  Australian  Board  of  PUm  Censors,  in  Ita  report  published 
February  12.  1932.  "deplored  the  'moral  tone"  of  British  talking 
pictures.""     (Dally  Mail.  February  13.  1932  ) 

The  Times  (February  15.  1932)  stated  that  the  commonwealth 
film  censor  reports  that  the  tone  of  films  In  general  In  the  last 
year  has  not  Improved. 

The  machinery  for  talking  fUms  was  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  chiefly  by  the  Western  Kectri'*  group  with  the  American 
Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co.  (t200.000.000  capital  reserve)  behind 
them.  The  machinery  has  been  supplied  on  the  Installment  sys- 
tem. This  scheme  has  given  these  American  combines  a  great 
control  over  our  film  and  cinema  companies  not  only  in  the  British 
Isles  but  In  our  Dominions  and  colonies. 

The  enormous  prcflts  thiis  made  In  this  country  by  these  United 
States  of  America  companies  are  not  subject  to  English  income  tax. 
Prom  the  above  will  \x  seen  some  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments by  which  the  alien  controls  our  cinemas  These  alien  schemes 
have  gained  great  Impetus  during  the  past  3  years,  what  time  our 
"labor"  goremment   was  In  offlce 

The  Stinday  Dispatch  (September  13.  1931)  stated  that  within 
the  next  12  months  the  American  motion-picture  Industry  will  have 
Inveirted  nearly  £6.000.000  in  fUm  production  In  the  British  isles. 

nx.M  socixnxs 
It  la  dlAcuIt  to  overestimate  the  great  moral  wrong  which  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  to  the  British  Nation  by  the  film 


society  which  was  founded  in  1926  by  the  Hcnorable  Ivor  Montagu 
(brother  of  Lord  Swaythllng)    and  Mr    S.  Bernstein. 

Mr  Montagu  has  been  associated  with  Serge  Eisensteln  In  the 
production  of  some  subversive  fllius.  Srrge  Eisensteln  has  been  for 
several  years  Moscow"s  chief  film  propagandist,  and  has  declared 
revolutionary  propaganda  to  be  "the  first  task  of  Soviet  dictator- 
ship"  (Dally  Express.  October   18.   1930). 

"The  members  of  the  film  society  are  drawn  chiefly  from  influ- 
ential and  well-to-do  people  whose  interests  are  best  described  by 
the  word  "cultural."  and  from  university  lecturers,  school  teachers, 
educational  publicists,  and  others  connected  with  the  Instruction  of 
youth,  the  result  being  that  its  performances  have  a  propaganda 
value  far  beyond  that  which  would  be  attached  to  ordinary  film 
exhibitions"   (DaUy  Telegraph,  April  4.  1931). 

The  film  societv.  in  common  with  all  other  private  film  societies, 
is  understood  to  be  party  to  an  undertaking  not  to  show  subversive 
film  propaganda  This  society  ohowed  how  censorship  could  be 
evaded  by  not  charging  for  admission  Our  weak  laws  and  admin- 
istrations seem  unable  to  control  these  shows. 

The  success  with  which  the  film  society  has  evaded  the  law  and 
has  not  been  Interfered  with,  especially  under  the  Socialist  Govern- 
ment, has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  London  Workers"  Film 
Society  which,  with  Mr.  Montagu  and  other  members  of  the  film 
society  on  its  executive,  produces  most  dangerous  Communist  and 
anti-British  propaganda  films  that  have  not  passed  the  cenaor. 
Branches  of  this  society  have  also  been  formed  in  many  of  our  large 
towns 

The  Federation  of  Workers"  Film  Societies  has  been  formed  at  74 
Old  Compton  Street.  W.  1.  and  publishes  a  paper  called  the 
Workers"  Cinema,  a  subversive  monthly  publication  which  wotild 
not  be  allowed  in  any  other  country. 

These  socierles  obtain  their  films  through  the  Soviet  organiza- 
tion Mczhrabkom  (Workers"  International  Relief).  The  tran.smls- 
slon  of  money  to  them  has  been  facilitated  by  our  Socialist  Govern- 
ment's political  trade  arrangements  with  Moscow  through  Arccs. 
The  Blue  Expres.s.  the  most  vindictive  of  all  Moscow's  anti-British 
prcpaeanda  films,  also  the  Storm  of  Asia.  etc..  have  been  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  With  one  exception  these  films  have  been 
banned  by  the  British  Board  of  Film  Cen.sors.  There  seem  to  be 
considerable  funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  societies  Lar^e  audi- 
ences attend  the  shows  of  the  workers"  film  societies  Hundreds 
are  brought  free  in  motor  coaches,  and  the  International  is  often 
sung   (Daily  Mall  and  Morning  Post.  June  16.  1930). 

The  Soviet  Union  last  year  produced  232  propaganda  films.  This 
year  the  number  will  probably  be  doubled.  It  Is  chiefly  these  films 
which  have  done  so  much  harm  to  British  prestige  in  India  and  the 
Far  East.  Large  film  studios  are  being  constructed  in  central  Asia 
and  eastern  Siberia.  One  of  the  great  aims  of  these  films  is  repre- 
senting Czarist  Russia  as  a  hell  and  bolshevized  Ru.s.sla  as  a  paradise. 
With  regard  to  the  evil  Influences  exercised  by  many  film.*  shnwn 
in  this  country,  the  following  Impartial  opinion  Is  of  considerable 
interest. 

On  November  11.  1931.  Capt  A  B  Moore.  Inspector  of  police  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  staying  in  London,  told  a  Daily  Mail 
reporter : 

•"You  people  see  too  many  films  about  gunmen.  My  censorship 
department  would  not  allow  the  films  to  be  seen  in  New  York  that 
you  have  advertised  all  over  the  west  end  of  London.  They  are 
produced  by  men  of  no  responsibility  but  unlimited  money  They 
arc  produced  simply  to  make  money,  and  thry  don't  care  what  it 
costs  America  In  reputation"' {Daily  Mall.  Nov.   12.   1931). 

It  is  usele.ss  to  deny — as  the  late  Sir  Israel  Gollancz.  profefwor 
of  the  English  langruage  at  the  University  of  London,  did — that 
these  American  talking;  films  are  seriously  affecting  the  language 
of  our  people,  especially  the  younger  generation. 

FILM    PRODUCEHS 

A  great  deal  has  appeared  in  the  press  lately  regarding  the  great 
British  film  combine,  the  Gaumont -British  Corporation.  This  cor- 
poration now  controls  350  cinemas  in  the  British  Isles  Three  mil- 
lion people  arc  said  to  attend  these  cinemas  each  week  This  cor- 
poration is  arranging  to  spend  £1.000.000  per  annum  In  talking 
pictures.  The  chairman  of  this  corporation  was  Ccl  A.  C.  Brom- 
head.  and  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  C  Bromhead.  was  managing  director. 
In  August  1929  Mr  Isidore  Ostrer  was  appointed  chairman  and 
Mr.  Mark  Ostrer  vice  chairman.  Mr  C  M.  Woolf  was  then  ap- 
pointed manasing  director.  Mr.  Michael  Balcon  was  made  the 
production    supervisor 

In  an  authoritative  article  in  The  Sphere.  December  28.  1931.  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  49  percent  of  the  shares  are  held  by  the  Chase 
National  Bunk  of  New  York,  while  49  percent  is  the  property  of  the 
Ostrer  Interests  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation, 
United  States  of  America,  according  to  the  Daily  Mail.  June  6.  1930. 
TT.e  Ostrer  brothers  have  lately  bought  a  controlling  intercEt  in 
the  Baird   Television   Co. 

The  following  information  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  reader  as 
regards  the  various  groups  of  film  producers  and  cinema  owners 
and  the  persons  who  rontrol  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lewis  Bernstein  is  a  director  and  the  chairman  of 
Bernstein  TSeatres.  Ltd  :  a  director  of  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Electric  Theatres.  Ltd  ;  the  managing  director  of  the  Charmg  Cross 
Road  Theatre,  the  Denman  London  Cinemas  Ltd  .  Empire  Kinemas, 
Ltd..  Film  Agencies,  and  the  Klnematocrnph  Equipment  Co  .  Ltd  , 
and  a  director  of  the  Shrewsbury  Empires.  Ltd 

Dr  Rudolph  B"  ker  Is  the  maiiaglng  director  of  British  Sound 
Films  Productions,  Ltd. 
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Mr.  Ludwig  Blattner  is  managing  director  of  the  Ludwlg  Blattner 
Picture  Corporation.  Ltd.  of  Boreham,  Elstree.  His  codirectors 
Include  Mr    H    Darewski. 

Mr.  Harry  Day  (formerly  Levi)  is  the  chairman  of  the  Theatre 
Securities.  Ltd  .  a  company  which  controls  the  Bedford  Music  Hall 
(Camden  Town).  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties  (Bristol),  Harry 
Dav"s  Amusements.  Ltd..  and  Klng"s  Hall  (Dover). 

Mr.  V  H.  C  Amberg  is  chairman  of  the  Britl.sh  Talking  Pictures. 
Ltd  .  and  a  director  of  the  A.ssociatcd  Film  Industries.  Ltd 

Mr  P  Huams  is  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Cinema  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  Ltd.  His  codirectors  include  Messrs.  S.  Hyams 
and   L    Bcnvenisti. 

Mr  Julius  Hagcn  Is  the  general  manager  of  the  Twickenham 
Film  Piodrcticns 

Mr  Alfred  Levy  Is  the  managing  director  of  the  Clau^hton  Picture 
House.  Ltd:  Joint  mnnaging  director  of  the  Futurist  (Liverpool), 
Ltd.;  director  ot  the  Greater  Scala  (Birmingham),  Ltd  .  and  Liver- 
pool Cinema  Feature  Fiini  Co.  Ltd.;  managing  director  of  the 
Scala  (Ashton).  Ltd  ;  director  of  the  Scala  (Birmingham).  Ltd..  and 
the  Scala  (Leeds).  Ltd..  and  Joint  managing  director  of  the  Scala 
(Middlesbrough).  Ltd. 

Sir  ?^ank  C.  Meyer  is  the  chairman  of  the  Tlvoli  Cinema,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Hvnian  Marks  is  a  director  of  the  Scala  (Ealing).  Ltd; 
Scala  (kiburn),  Ltd.;  Scala  (Maida  Vale).  Ltd.;  and  Scala  (Not- 
tins  Hill).  Ltd. 

Mrs  Joseph  Davis  Marks  is  a  director  of  Butchers  Film  Service. 
Ltd 

Mr  Isidore  Ostrer.  who  controls  the  Sunday  Referee  (Sunday 
newspaper),  is  chairman  of  the  Albany  Ward  Theatres,  Ltd.;  Asso- 
ciated Provirrinl  Picture  Houses.  Ltd.;  Denman  Picture  Hou-ses.  Ltd.; 
Gaumont-British  Corporation.  Ltd;  Gaumont  Co..  Ltd  ;  General 
Theatre  Corporation.  Ltd.:  and  Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres. 
Ltd.  Mr  Ostrers  codirectors  include  Mr.  Charles  M.  Woolf.  Mr  M 
Woolf.  and  his  two  brothers  Mark  and  Maurice  Ostrer  The  last 
named  is  a  director  also  of  the  B  B  Pictures  (1930),  Ltd.;  Birming- 
ham West  End  Cinema.  Ltd  :  Classic  Cinemas,  Ltd,;  Davis  Theatre 
(Hammersmith).  Ltd  :  Denman  (Midland)  Cinemas.  Ltd  ;  Electrical 
Fono  Films,  Ltd  ;  Film  Clearing  Houses.  Ltd  ;  Gain.sborough  Pic- 
tures (19'28).  Ltd.:  Haymarkct  Capitol.  Ltd;  Ideal  Films.  Ltd;  In- 
ternational Acoustic  Films.  Ltd;  Leeds  Picture  Playhouse,  Ltd.; 
National  Electric-  Theatres,  Ltd  :  New  Century  Pictures.  Ltd  :  North 
of  England  Cinemas.  Ltd:  Scala  (Leeds).  Ltd;  Societe  Francalse 
des  Filmpnrlants;  Theatres  Services,  Ltd.;  Tlvoli  Palace.  Ltd.;  and 
W    &  F    Film  Service,  Ltd. 

Mr  E  Pinto  is  chairman  of  the  Electric  Theatres  (1908) 
His  codirectors  are  Mr.  E.  Hakim,  the  managing  director 
Capt    R    J    Pinto 

Mr    David  Roth  is  a  director  of  the  Amusement  Securities. 
Dcncastcr   Majestic    Cinema.    Ltd  ;    Leeds    Picture    Pla>'house. 
Payne- Jennings   Theatres.    Ltd;    Trocadero   Super-Cinema    (Liver- 
pool). Ltd  ;  and  the  Vigo  Productions.  Ltd. 

Mr  J  W  Schleslnger.  of  Johannesburg,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Sound  Film  Industries.  Ltd  His  codirectors  are  Mr. 
V  H  Amberg  Dr  F  Bausback  (Berlin);  W  H  Eeghen  (Amster- 
dam); Dr  R  Frankfurter  (Berlin);  W.  W.  S.  C.  Neville.  Dr.  E.  Noelle 
(Berlin);    and   D    P    Out    (Amsterdam). 

Mr  Jonas  Wolfe  is  a  director  of  the  Camberwell  Pictures  Theater. 
Ltd  Dundee  Cinema  Palace.  Ltd  :  East  London  Pictures  Theater. 
Ltd:  Futurist  (Liverpool),  Ltd;  Her  Majesty's  Theater  (Dundee). 
Ltd.:  Langfler  (Flnchley  Road).  Ltd.;  London  Palace  (1921).  Ltd; 
London  Proprietary  Company,  Ltd.;  Paisley  Picture  Theater,  Ltd  ; 
Regent  (Stamford  Hill),  Ltd:  St  Enoch's  Picture  Theater.  Ltd.; 
Scala  (Ealing),  Ltd;  Scala  (Kilburn),  Ltd;  Scala  (Netting  Hill), 
Ltd.;  Streatham  Cinema,  Ltd.;  and  Streatham  Hill  Picture  Theater, 
Ltd 

Mr  C  M  Woolf  is  managing  director  of  W  &  F  Film  Service. 
Ltd  :  Joint  managing  director  of  the  Albany  Ward  Theaters.  Ltd.. 
and  the  A.ssociated  Provincial  Picture  Houses.  Ltd  ;  director  of  the 
B.  B  Pictures  (1920).  Ltd  ;  chairman  of  the  Classic  Cinemas.  Ltd.; 
director  of  the  Davis  Tlieater  (Croydon),  Ltd;  chairman  of  the 
Denman  (London)  Cinemas.  Ltd.;  director  of  the  Denman  (Mid- 
land) Cinemas,  Ltd.;  deputy  chairman  of  Denman  Pictures  Houses. 
Ltd;  chairman  of  the  Gainsborough  Pictures  (1928),  Ltd;  deputy 
chairman  and  Joint  managing  director  of  Gaumont-British  Picture 
Corporation.  Ltd  ;  director  Gaumont  Co .  Ltd,;  deputy  chairman 
and  Joint  managing  director  of  Leeds  Picture  Playhouse.  Ltd.; 
director  National  Electric  Theaters.  Ltd..  and  New  Century  Pictures, 
Ltd  :  chairman  of  North  of  England  Cinemas,  Ltd  :  Joint  managing 
director  Provincial  Cinematograph  Theaters.  Ltd.;  chairman  of 
Scala  (Leeds),  Ltd;  director.  Sheffield  Music  Hail  Co,.  Ltd;  Joint 
managing  director  of  Tlvoli  Palace,  Ltd.,  and  the  United  Picture 
"nieaters,  Ltd. 

AMERICAN  COMPANIES 

The  leading  American  companies  and  corporations  whose  films 
are  shown  in  this  countiv  include  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation 
(Harry  Cohn);  Fox  Film  Corporation  (Winfleld  Sheehan ) ;  Meiro- 
Goldwyn-Maver  Pictures  (Louis  B.  Mayer);  Modern  Film  Produc- 
tions (James' Cruze);  Paramount  Famous-Lasky  Corporation  (B.  P. 
Bchulberg);  Pathc  Pictures  (W.  Sistrom);  Radltone  Pictures  (F.  J. 
Balshoveri;  Mack  Sennett  Pictures  (Bennett  and  Klinger);  Tiffany 
Productions  (P  Goldstone);  Universal  Pictures  Corporation  (Carl 
Lacn-.mle)  Warner  Brothers'  Pictures  (Warner  and  Marks):  Alex- 
ander Film  Co  (Alexander  and  Morris);  Weiss  Brothers'  Pictures 
(Lou.8  and  Max  Wei**) . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    WILLIS    A,    OVERHOLSER 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  here- 
with an  article  written  by  Mr.  Willis  A.  Overholser,  of  Liber- 
tyville,  111.,  entitled  "A  Pioductive  Nation"  which  was  inspired 
by  the  acceptance  speech  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Overholser  for  his  clear, 
concise,  and  able  comment  in  this  day  and  hour  of  the  Nation's 
history  when  constructive  suggestions  are  so  necessary.  I 
concur  with  Mr.  Overholser  in  his  observations: 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  focused  upon  the  speech 
of  acceptance  of  Wendell  L  Willkie  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  In  considering  his  speech  as  a  wliole.  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  keynote  of  the  speech  rested  in  his  emphasis  upon  the 
Importance  of  our  being  a  productive  nation.  Tlie  following  words, 
taken  from  the  speech,  are  in  point: 

"It  is  fiom  weaJcness  that  people  reach  for  dictators  and  concen- 
trated government  power      Only  the  strong  can  be  free. 

"And  only  the  productive  can  be  strong," 

In  some  of  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  an  attempt  was  made 
to  emphasize  this  point  by  stating  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of 
sharing  existing  wealth  as  it  is  a  case  of  bringing  about  a  greater 
production  and  of  providing  pensions  and  relief  needs  out  of  the 
Increased  production.  It  was  furthermore  asserted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  series  that  while  the  problem  of  production,  as  a  major 
economic  problem,  has  largely  been  solved  (insofar  as  the  ability 
to  produce  ig  concerned),  nevertheless,  it  should  be  apparent  that 
we  cannot  correct  errors  of  distribution  by  pursuing  a  course  of 
destruction,  such  as  the  killing  of  little  pigs,  the  plowing  under  of 
cotton,  and  the  making  of  rich  men  poor.  Tlie  real  income  of  the 
country  Is  the  wealth  it  produces.  General  prosperity  will  come 
only  when  we  are  a  productive  people  and  a  fair  distribution  Is 
made  of  the  products  after  they  are  produced. 

WILLKIES    PROGRESSIVE    VIEWS 

The  following,  although  a  bit  lengthy  (yet  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  speech),  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Willkie's  acceptance  address 
because  of  the  importance  and  bearing  that  they  have  upon  the 
principal  matters  herein  referred  to.  In  these  views  the  candidate 
shows  that  he  recognizes  the  need  for  a  broader  and  better  distribu- 
tion: 

"I  am  opposed  to  business  monopolies.  I  believe  in  collective 
bargaining,  by  representatives  of  labor's  own  free  choice,  without 
any  interference  and  In  full  protection  of  those  obvious  rights. 
I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  minimum  standards  for  wages  and 
of  maximum  standards  for  hours.  I  believe  that  such  standards 
should   constantly   Improve. 

"I  believe  in  tlie  Federal  regulation  of  interstate  utilities,  of 
securities  markets,  and  of  banking,  I  believe  in  Federal  pensions. 
In    adequate   old-age    benefits,    and    In    unemployment    allowances. 

"I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respotisibility  to 
equalize  the  lot  of  the  farmer  with  that  of  the  manufacturer.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  by  parity  of  prices,  other  means  must  be 
found — with  the  least  possible  regimentation  of  the  farmer's  affairs. 
I  believe  in  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
and  in  the  full  extension  of  rural  electrification. 

BETTER   DISTRIBtJTION  OT  BUYING   POWEK 

"The  purpose  of  all  such  measures  is.  indeed,  to  obtain  a  better 
distribution  of  the  wealth  and  earning  power  of  this  country.  But 
I  do  not  base  my  claim  to  llbcrali.sm  solely  on  my  faith  in  such 
refonns.  American  liberalism  does  not  consist  meiely  In  reforming 
things.    It  consists  also  in  making  things. 

"The  ability  to  grow,  the  ability  to  make  things,  is  the  measure  of 
man's  welfare  on  this  earth.     To  be  free,  man  must  be  creative. 

"I  am  a  liberal  becau.se  I  believe  that  in  our  industrial  age  there 
Is  no  limit  to  productive  capacity  of  any  man.  And  so  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  horizon  of  the  United  StatfS. 

"I  say  that  we  must  substitute  for  the  philosophy  of  distributed 
scarcity  the  philosophy  of  unlimited  productivity" 

Those,  indeed,  are  inspiring  and  encouraging  words.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  New  Deal.  Mr   Willkie  stated: 

"It   does   not  preach    the   doctrine   of   growth.     It   preaches   the 

doctrine  of  division 

•We  are  not  aslced  to  make  more  for  ourselves.  We  are  asked  to 
divide  among  oiu-selves  that  which  we  already  have." 
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or 

HON.  JOACHIM  O.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  LOUISIANA 
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UPTTER  BY  HON.  JOACHIM  O  FERNANDEZ,  OF  LOUISIANA 


Er-ON01*IC3   IN  TEItMS  OF  ARITHMmC  | 

In  the  field  cf  eccncrr.-.cs  the  New  Deal  has  taught  us  a  few  things 
Jr.  rocard  to  division  and  subtraction,  with  entirely  too  much  empha- 
BIS  on  subtraction  (destruction).  When  it  has  come  to  multiplica-  ' 
tion  (production  I  it  has  taught  us  virtually  nothing,  and  in  giving 
too  much  con.'.ideratlcn  to  subtraction  It  has  even  failed  to  do  a 
very  eood  Job  of  teaching  us  much  atXDut  the  art  of  distribution  As 
previously  pointed  out.  prosperity  is  primarily  concerned  first  with 
production  (multiplication),  and  then  secondly  with  distribution. 
ALv-i  as  already  noted,  with  modern  inventions  of  labor-savmg 
devices  etc  .  we  have  the  facilities  for  an  abundant  production. 

A-s  a  re*!ult  of  our  lailure  in  the  field  of  dLstrlbutlo^.  however, 
we  have  balled  up  the  works,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fielc?  of  produc- 
tion Probably  the  main  explanation  for  this  is  that  there  is  a 
lot  more  to  distribution  than  bare  division.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  in  dl.«trlbutlon  is  proper  monetlzatlon  la  proper 
money  system)  Large  numbers  of  people  completely  overlook  this. 
TliP  New  D?al  In  largely  overlooking  this  went  up  the  blind  alley 
cr  subtraction  (destruction)  through  plowing  under  cotton,  killing 
little  pigs,  etc. 

Candidate  Willkie.  tn  h'.s  acceptance  speech,  did  not  go  Into  much 
detail,  and  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  and  do  more  before 
we  can  draw  any  very  dt-flni'te  conclusions  as  to  most  things  of 
public  importance.  Great  detail,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  .<uch  a  speech  However,  there  Is  a  great  deal  In  his  words  of 
acceptance  to  indicate  a  more  liberal  and  progressive  trend  than 
has  been  displayed  by  any  Republican  administration  within  the 
memory  of  the  average  American  citizen 

BIG  OBSTACLI  TO  PRODUCTION 

H.iving  emphasized  the  need  for  greater  production  and  having 
recognized  the  necessity  of  various  progressive  steps  toward  better 
distribution  he  will  do  well  to  take  a  few  pages  from  Henry  Ford 
and  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison.  It,  of  course,  is  not  sutB^-lent  to 
merely  talk  about  being  productive.  We  must  get  at  the  causes  for 
nonproduction  and  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Edison  have  pointed  out  the 
major  cause.     Mr    Ford   has  stated: 

"Here  is  a  nation  that  might  be  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
When  actually  we  haven't  enough  of  anything  because  there  Is  not 
enough  production  The  need  is  here;  the  ability  to  produce  is 
here:  the  stoppage  is  In  th?  system  that  puts  profits  before  pro- 
duction—and that   is  the  money  system       •      •      • 

"Money  is  Just  part  of  society  s  transportation  system  for  moving 
goods  from  man  to  man;  it  breaks  down  so  often  that  It  Is  time  our 
financial  engineers  developed  a  better  'model.'     •     •     • 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  monc?y  system  is  antiquated.  We  have 
plenty  of  men  We  have  plenty  of  material  But  money,  which  Is 
not  so  important  as  men  or  materials,  is  holding  up  progress.  This 
must    be   changed  ■ 

Mr  Edison,  during  his  later  years,  stated:  "I  think  we  are  getting 
a  sound  idea  on  the  money  qtie.stion.  The  people  have  an  Instinct 
which  tells  them  that  something  !s  wrong  and  that  the  wrong  some- 
how centers  In  money  "  After  calling  attention  to  certain  Improved 
monetary  practices  which  should  be.  but  have  not  been,  adopted 
Mr  Edison  asserted  that  if  those  changes  are  placed  Into  effect  that 
•"then  you  will  see  an  era  of  progres'^  and  prosperity  in  tnis  country 
stich  as  never  could  have  come  otherwl.se." 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  letter  addressed 
by  me  to  the  voters  of  my  district: 

To  the  Voters  of  the  First  Con(rresaional  District: 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
Congress  from  the  Fim  Congressional  District  of  New  Orleans,  an 
office  I  have  held  for  the  past  10  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
given  faithful  service  to  the  people  of  my  congressional  district,  my 
ciiy.  my  State,  and  my  Nation. 

My  record  Is  one  of  tremendous  accomplishment,  due  solely  to 
my  own  ability  and  initiative  I  am  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  importance  of  this  committee  is 
realized  when  you  consider  that  not  one  dime  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  the  Federal  Government  spends  each  year  can  be  expended 
until  tbis  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  approves  the  appro- 
priation of  that  money. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Naval  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee.     I  have  taken  a  most 


influential  part  In  guiding  the  national-defense  program  of  our 
country.  My  speech  before  Congress  on  May  4,  1939.  advocating 
the  expenditure  of  *770.0C0  000  for  the  Navy  was  the  first  congres- 
sional proposal  for  a  two-ocean  NaT>-.  It  was  my  speech  before 
Congress  on  June  4.  1940,  that  influenced  Congress  to  adopt  the 
present  system  cf  training  of  naval  pilots,  by  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  naval  aviation  schools,  one  of  whkh  Is  to  be  established 
right  here  in  New  Orleans  at  the  site  on  the  siiores  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  I  suggested  In  that   speech. 

I  have  been  instrumental  in  having  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money  spent  in  New  Orleans  and  the  First  Congressional  District. 
The  construc'lcn  of  the  new  Federal  Building  facing  Lafayette 
Square,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000:  the  new  poet-offlce  building  at 
Arab!,  at  a  cost  of  tlOOOOO:  the  inlilal  allotmer.t  of  $10,000,000  to 
New  Orlear.s  as  one  of  the  first  slum-clearance  project*  in  the 
country:  the  construction  of  the  Agricultiiral  Research  Laboratory 
in  New  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of  $2000000:  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  $650  000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  cu-stoms  building 
and  appraisals  stores  in  New  Orleans;  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  $400,000  for  the  con.struction  cf  a  new  Coast  Guard  station; 
Federal  aid  of  $500,003  granted  to  the  fur  trappers;  and  further  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $1  OOOOOO  presently  in  process — all  are  among  the 
tremendous  sums  of  Federal  money  I  have  secured  for  New  Orleans. 
The  construction  of  the  Federal  Lighthouse  Suppiv  Depot  at 
North  Galvrz  Street  on  the  Industrial  Canal;  the  rehabilitation  of 
Fort  Pike  at  the  Rigolets:  the  deepening  of  the  bayous  and  streams 
of  St  Bernard  und  Pl.iquemines  Parishes,  and  the  placing  cf  bea- 
cons and  light-s  thereon,  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
several  hundrrd  fhou-sands  of  dollars;  the  recent  approval  of  my 
request  for  the  expenditure  of  large  additional  sums  for  further 
improvement  of  the  bayous  and  streams  of  those  parishes — all  are 
among  the  accomplLehin'-nts  for  which  I  alone  can  take  credit 

The  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration have  likewise  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money  in  New  Orlean.=  in  the  First  Congressional  District,  largely 
by  reascn  of  my  personal  influence  in  Washington  Such  s'luc- 
lures  a.s  the  new  Charity  Hospital:  now  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
particularly  the  Frp.r.cis  T  Nlcholls  High  School;  new  fire-engine 
houses;  the  new  branch  library  on  Alvar  Street,  opposite  Mc- 
Carthy Square;  the  Florida  Avenue  Bridge;  the  widening  of  St. 
Claude  Avtnuc;  paving  of  North  Claiborne  Avenu?.  of  Franklin 
Avenue  to  the  lake,  of  Canal  Boulevard  to  the  lake,  and  of  Mar- 
coni Drive;  the  development  of  the  New  Orleans  Airport:  the 
concrete  stadium  in  City  Park— all  are  among  the  many  projects 
financed  from  those  funds  for  which  I  Interceded  in  Washington 
for  the  l)enefit  of  New  Orleans 

I  have  voted  for  every  labor  bill  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
past  10  years  I  am  endorsed  by  President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  o<  Labor,  by  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of 
New  Orleans,  and  by  every  lalwr  organization  in  the  present 
campaign. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  vote  for  my  reelection  and  ask  you  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  Tuesday.  September   10,  and  vote  for  me  so  that  I 
may  continue  my  work  for  my  congressional  district. 
Sincerely, 

J.  O.  Fernandez. 

Why  Kelland  Is  for  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CLARENCE  BUDINGTON  KELLAND 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  had  placed  In 
the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  RECORD  a  short  statement  giving  my  own 
appraisal  of  Wendell  Willkie.  Today  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  statement  from  one  of  our  noted  American  authors. 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland.  telling  very  briefly  and  pointedly 
why  he  is  for  Willkie  for  President. 

I  consider  this  a  literary  gem  worthy  of  a  place  In  the 

CONGRESSION,4L   RECORD. 

The  statement  follows: 

WHY  KELLAND  IS  FOR  WTLLKTE 

(By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  Noted  Author) 

New  York  — I  am  devoting  my  time  and  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  Wendell  Wl'.lkie  because; 

1.  I  believe  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  I  believe  that  he  will 
flSht  to  the  last  ditch  to  preserve  and  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  "^erure  to  the  people  those  essen- 
tial rights  and  privileges  under  which  America  has  thrived. 
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2  I  am  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  I 
believe  that  a  tliird  term  is  not  merely  a  threat  of  dictatorship,  but 
is  dictatorship  itself 

3  I  believe  .that  Mr  Willkie  will  quicken  and  revive  the  self- 
re5pect  of  the  American  people,  which  has  been  seriously  under- 
mined by  the  New  Deal. 

4.  I  believe  that  opportunity  for  all.  which  has  been  stifled  for 
7  years,  will  come  to  life  again  only  if  Mr.  Willkie  is  elected  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  16  deleated, 

5  Because  a  vote  for  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  also  a  vote  for  Mr  Ickes, 
Mr  Corcoran,  and  that  ciiriousi  U'tle  coterie  of  men  who  have  t)een, 
with  Mr    Roosevelt's  consent,  the  rulers  of  America 

6  Becfcuse  1  believe  that  under  Mr.  Wiilkle's  administration  a 
decent,  lawful,  s-olidly  grounded  prosperity  will  be  rcestabliehed  in 
this  land,  with  a  new  and  belter  understanding  between  employer 
and  emplovie:  and  becau.se  that  m.ilignant  New  Deal  policy  of  iretting 
class  to  hatinK  cla.ss  will  be  aborshed  from  this  land 

7  Because  with  all  the  strength  rf  my  heart  and  soul  I  do  not 
believe  our  revered  American  institutions  and  our  peace  and  our 
home  life  can  survive  dictatorship — a  preview  of  which  was  given 
In  the  recent  convention  In  Chicago  which  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and   was   compelled    to   swallow   Mr.  Wallace. 

8  Because  Mr  Wendell  Willkie  has  always  been  loyal  to  those 
who  deseived  his  loyalty 

9  Because  I  believe  firmly  that  Mr.  Willkie  has  been  raised  up  in 
this  emergency  to  lend  this  people  wisely  and  equitably  to  safety 
and  to  san.tv:  because  he  has  been  chosen  spontaneously  by  the 
voices  of  the  people  to  be  their  leader  in  a  holy  war  to  preserve  the 
United  States  and  its  free  institut.ons. 


The  Drift  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OK    INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY   NEWS 


shift.  "We'll  have  to  get  In  if  this  lasts  very  long"  began  to  be 
heard  here,  there,  and  vonder. 

As  the  Hitlerian  c6nque.<:t  spread,  particularly  when  the  Low 
Countries  were  Invaded  and  then  Prance  fell,  this  new  tempo 
stepped  up.  The  inevitability  school  gained  enrollment.  As  the 
realization  grew  that  we  were  in  danger  greater  than  we  had 
dreamed,  that  it  ipust  be  billions  for  protection,  and  conscription 
to  man  the  equipment  those  billions  would  buy.  the  emphasis 
shifted  still  more  and  with  increasing  momentum  The  problem 
grew  to  look  more  like  a  war  problem  and  less  like  one  of  merely 
staying  out.  National  expression  moved  from  negative  to  positive. 
So.  as  the  months  sped  on  the  national  effort  lo.st  its  unanimity, 
cea.sed  to  point  to  a  single  purpose-.  Still  more  joined  the  inevita- 
bility school.  Either  by  silence  they  gave  consent,  or  in  what  they 
did  say  was  of  war,  not  Its  avoidance. 

All  this  without  Lusitanias.  without  our  ships  being  driven  off 
the  sea,  without  tho.se  innumerable  overt  acts  which  whipped  up 
the  war  spirit  back  in  1914  to  1917. 

We  say  this  is  a  dangerous  state  of  mind.  'Vice  is  a  monster  of 
so  friph'.ful  mien,  as  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  .seen:  yet  seen  too 
oft.  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

What  to  do? 

We  believe  right  now  is  the  time  to  back  up  for  a  reappraisal  of 
our  national  attitude,  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  hand,  to  reacquire 
a  perspective  we  had  once  and  then  lost 

As  lor  this  newspaper,  we  are  for  the  billions,  we  are  for  the 
selective  draft,  we  are  for  the  island  bases,  we  are  for  everything  it 
takes,  but  all  to  get  ourselves  strong  for  defense — to  keep  out,  not 
to  get  in.  All  to  ward  off.  not  to  repeat,  the  loss  of  life,  the  126.000 
dead,  the  234,000  wounded,  the  billions  spent,  the  ingratitude,  the 
Uncle  Shylock  stuff,  the  double  cross  and  the  hangover  we  got  out 
of  the  last  one 

If  you  think  the  same  as  we  do  maybe  It  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  visit  some  of  the  veteran  hospitals,  to  call  on  some  of  the 
sick  and  the  crippled  and  the  insane,  and  then  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  pioposition  we  saw  so  clearly  1  year  ago  this  moiith. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  past  year 
there  has  botn  a  war  hysteria  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  i.'=  highly  dangerous  to  our  national  safety.  The 
people  can  determine  the  policy  of  this  country:  they  can 
determine  whether  we  will  engage  in  war  or  whether  we  will 
remain  at  peace.  The  voice  of  the  people,  in  time  of  national 
crisis,  will  largely  .serve  as  the  guiding  hand  which  controls 
our  destiny.  Wc  must  keep  out  of  this  war.  We  do  not  want 
any  part  in  it.  We  have  our  own  economic  problems  which 
must  be  solved.  These  cannot  be  solved  now  if  we  are  forced 
into  a  war. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  very  recent 
date,  which  expresses  my  views  upon  this  highly  important 
subject,  except  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  approving 
a  ccmpulsory  conscription  of  our  men  and  boys  in  time  of 
peace  and  when  war  is  not  imminent.    This  editorial  follows: 

[From   the   Washington  Daily   News] 

WE  RE  STRAYI.NG  TOWARD   WAR 

We  think  a  danaerous  thing  is  happening.  It  is  hard  to  define 
because  it  falls  within  that  all-inclusive  area  called  national  psy- 
chology It  IS  a  matter  more  of  omission  than  of  commission; 
something  more  sensed  than  seen;  hard  to  pin  down.     Well  try  to 

describe  It  this  way: 

As  we  read  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines,  listen  to  public 
speeches  and  radio  commentators,  and  talk  with  people,  we  And 
peace  mentioned  less  and  less  and  war  more  and  more:  what-shall- 
we-do-lf-we-get-m    taking    precedence    over    what-shall-we-do-to- 

keep-out.  ^     ^.     ^ 

A  year  ago  this  month,  when  the  President  made  his  fireside 
speech  and  a  few  davs  later  his  address  to  the  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress  all  emphasis  was  en  how  to  avoid  being  drawn  in. 
That  emphasis— that  tone— characterized  practically  every  written 
or  spoken  word  in  tho.sc  days  It  was  as  nearly  unanimous  as  any- 
thing could  be  in  a  nation  of  130.000.000  people. 

We  had  got  into  one  war  Our  fingers  had  been  terribly  burned. 
We  wouldn't  let  that  happen  again.  The  main  Job  was  to  prevent. 
Every  effort  should  be  pointed  up  to  that  single  purpose 

Gradually  subtly,  not  deliberately  but,  rather,  subconsciously, 
an  inevitability  school  be^an  to  develop.    The  emphasis  started  to 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  7,  1940) 

A    POLmCAL    TRICK 

Representative  Fish's  amendment  would  viTlte  one  word  in  large 
letters  across  the  military  training  bill.     That  word  is  "politics." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  whether  this  amendment 
would  actually  delay  the  training  of  men  for  military  service.  Its 
Eupporteib  ins'ist  that  it  would  not  postpone  by  one  day  the  actual 
induction  of  men  into  the  Army.  Registration  under  the  draft 
would  go  forward  immediately  upon  passage  of  the  bill,  they  say, 
and  if  the  number  of  volunteers  at  the  end  of  60  days  were  fewer 
than  400,000,  conscription  wotfld  be  used  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Congressman  Wadsworth.  joint  author  of  the  conscription  bill 
and  a  vigorous  oppomnt  of  the  Fish  amendment,  complained  that 
if  a  rail  for  400.000  volunteers  during  the  next  2  months  should  be 
Fucces.sful.  the  Army  would  be  unable  to  care  for  them.  If  the  com- 
pulsory training  bill  Is  enacted  without  the  Fish  amendment,  tenta- 
tive plans  call  for  the  induction  of  50.000  men  during  the  first  part 
of  November,  60,000  after  November  15,  ar.d  larger  groups  in  the 
following  month.s. 

So  the  strongest  argument  against  the  Fish  amendment  is  not  the 
po.=sible  delay  it  would  entail.  More  serious  wotild  be  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  a  decision  to  postpone  application  cf  the  draft  untU 
after  election. 

Congress  has  already  voted  approximately  $15,000,000,000  for 
defense  preparations.  It  has  recognized  that  we  are  unprepared  for 
self-defense  in  a  world  where  military  conquest  is  running  riot. 
Yet  our  Congressmen  have  voted  to  postpone  the  operation  of  an 
effective  military  training  program  until  after  they  have  completed 
their  political  campaigns. 

In  other  words,  the  Hou«^e  Is  willing  to  falter  and  fumble  because 
this  happens  to  be  an  election  year.  The  vote  on  the  Fish  amend- 
ment thus  becomes  a  grave  confession  of  weakness  It  reflects  dis- 
credit upon  the  quality  of  statesmanship  in  the  House.  What  is 
far  more  serious,  it  suggests  that  our  democratic  system  is  not 
equal  to  the  stern  task  of  preparing  the  Nation  for  defense  in  tbe 
present  emergency. 
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Even  though  the  Fish  amendment  n\ight  not  seriously  delay  the 
irduction  of  trainees  Into  the  Army.  It  would  make  hash  out  of  the 
careful  p  an  represented  bv  the  Burke- Wadsworth  biU.  No  one 
sijould  forget  that  under  this  bill  voluntary  soldiers  Would  still  be 
sought  Many  thousands  of  men  are  needed  to  bring  our  profes- 
sional Army  up  tu  Its  full  authorized  strength.  These  must  be 
cbtaiJied   through  3-year  voluntary  enlistments. 

The  Fish  amendment  would  cut  off  the  flow  of  3-year  recruits  Into 
the  RegTilar  Army  Its  ad<  ption  would  bring  a  drive  for  1-year  en- 
listments. We  would  thus  acquire  a  reserve  army  composed  of 
both  volunteers  and  drafted  men.  And  th-  Regular  Army  which 
must  tram  the>e  1-year  recrutti  would  be  denied  the  essential  in- 
crease  in   its   professional    personnel. 

In  approving  this  bungling  proposal  House  Mrmt>ers  were  prob- 
ably swnyed  by  the  appeal  that  the  voluntary  system  be  given  a  last 
trial.  That  system  is  already  being  used  for  the  only  purpose  to 
which  It  if  adapted.  Actually  the  House  voted  to  upset  the  volun- 
tary 3-year  enlistment  plan  without  removing  the  necessity  for 
conscription. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Fish  amendment  would  limit  the 
total  number  of  men  to  be  drafted  or  accepted  as  volunteers  to 
800.000  Tliat  number  is  far  below  the  Reserve  force  which  the 
Army  l>elleve  to  ue  i»sential   to  national   defense. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would  be  Inevitably  regarded  as  a 
cheap  political  trick.  Does  the  House  want  the  country  to  under- 
stand that  It  Is  afraid  to  take  a  stand  for  effective  national  defense 
until  the  campaigns  are  over?  If  not,  It  will  hasten  to  reverse  this 
thoughtless  vote  and  send  the  military  trammg  bill  to  the  President. 


Compare  Oar  Problems  With  England's  Problems- 
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Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Alien  Menace,  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane,  an 
officer  in  the  British  Army,  who  is  more  interested  in 
England's  welfare  than  he  is  in  political  expediency.  He, 
like  many  in  America,  tells  the  truth.  He  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head,  and  he  sets  a  good  example  for  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  reading  this  series,  the  Members  will  find  that  the 
same  Insidious  Influences  which  are  undermining  England 
are  also  undermining  the  United  States — so  it  behooves  us 
to  protect  ourselves  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

ALIKIfa    AirO    TKK    BRITISH    BKOAOCASTTNO    COSTPAlTr 

Apart  from  the  presentation  of  patriotic  movies  and  talkies 
in  cinemas,  talks  by  patriots  to  the  millions  who  are  dally  and 
nightly  listening  In  are  obviously  the  most  effective  means  for 
counteracting  hostile  film  propaganda.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
talks  can  be  delivered  without  the  p.-rmlsslon  of  the  small  group 
of  men  and  women  constituting  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion whose  citadel  towers  up  today  In  Portland  Place 

Ttils  most  formidable  body,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
with  an  Income  derived  from  license  for  radio  sets  amounting  in 
1930  to  over  £1.000.000  and  another  income  of  £160.000  or  so  from 
profits  on  the  sale  of  its  publications,  received  a  royal  charter 
m  January  1927.  when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  Prime  Minister.  At  that 
date  It  took  over  the  entire  staff  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration. Ltd..  a  company  promoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrty  Isaacs, 
brother  of  Uord  Reading,  and  Incorporated  In  1922  The  company, 
of  which  Mr.  Isaacs  was  then  a  director,  had  in  1922  appointed  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  J.  C.  W  Relth  to  be  its  general  manager.  To  it  had  been 
granted  a  monopoly  of  broadcasting  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Georges  friend.  Mr  P  J.  Kellaway. 

In  the  spring  of  1928  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  pub- 
lished New  Ventures  In  Broadcasting,  which  embodied  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  a  conunittee  of  Inquiry  "set  on  foot  by  the 
Joint  action  of  the  British  Broadcastmg  Corporation  and  the  British 
Institute  of  Adult  Education  "  which  Institute  had  for  its  honorary 
life  president  the  late  Lord  Haidane.  for  Its  president  the  Socialist 
Lord  Sankey.  for  Its  chairman  Dr.  Albert  Mansbrldge.  and  It.s  vice 
cliairman  Prcf.  H.  J.  Laski.  Prom  tbose  names  It  will  readily  t)e 
surmised  that  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  founded  la  1921, 
Was  and  is  socialistic. 


What  did  the  committee  of  ■nquiry  set  on  foot  by  it  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  do?  It  propcsed.  we  learn  from 
New  Venture*;  In  Broadcasting.  Ihat  a  "Central  Council  for  Broad- 
cast Adult  Educatlcn  should  be  created.'  uhich.  council  was 
promptly  formed.  Tlie  council— it  contained  no  clergyman,  priest, 
or  woman  on  it— met  with  the  Socialist  Lord  Sankey  in  the  chair 
and  appointed  an  executive  committee  to  assist  the  British  Bread- 
casting  Corporation  In  preparing  Its  future  adult  educational  pro- 
gram. On  the  committee  v.as  the  Guild-S:clalist.  Mr.  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  who.  with  his  wife,  has  frequently  broadcast. 

Later  the  Archbishcp  of  York  replaced  Lord  S.mkey  as  chairman 
of  the  central  council  and  listening  groups  of  adults  were  organized. 
By  the  end  of  1929  the  British  Broadcastix^g  Corporation  was  in 
tcuch  with  well  over  200  of  such  groups  It  was  mainly  for  the 
'•benttlf  of  the  listening  groups  that  Prt^f.  John  Macmurray.  a 
BalUol  man.  now  Grote  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and 
logic  at  London  University,  was  In  1930  broadcasting  certain  shock- 
ing ideas  (see  p.  95)  on  a  "Philosophy  of  freedom."  Among  other 
serial  talks  arranged  by  the  Central  Council  for  Broadcasting  Adult 
Education  for  1930  were  "The  World  and  Ourselves — a  series  of  in- 
ternational conversations  In  which  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
discussed  national  differences,  habits,  and  political  outlook  with 
representatives  of  *  *  *  Germany  •  •  •  Russia.  Turkey  ' 
In  1929  a  Central  Council  for  School  Broadcasting  was  estab- 
lished. Its  chairman  was  Mr.  H  A.  L.  Fisher,  friend  of  Professor 
Laskl.  During  1929  lectures — some  of  them  such  lectures — were 
broadcast  to  thousands  of  our  schools  and  ever  500  000  pamphlets 
were  issued  in  connection  with  the  various  courses  of  study. 
The  B  B  C .  therefore,  aspires  to  educate  not  only  adults  but 
pupils  In  schools  and.  through  Its  Children's  Hcur.  very  young 
boys  and  girls.  In  addition  to  thls.it  competes  with  booksellers  and 
with  publishers  of  books  and  Journals.  It  issues  three  illustrated 
weekly  Journals,  the  Listener.  Radio  Times  (since  September  28. 
1923).  with  a  circulation  in  1930  of  over  180.000  copies,  and  World 
Radio,  the  net  sale  of  whose  Christmas  1930  number  reached 
236  408.  In  World  Radio  are  given  both  the  broadca^stlng  programs 
of  the  Bolshevilts  and  the  wave-lengths  from  Bolshevik  wireless 
stations. 

Unlike  the  films,  the  matter  broadcast  and  published  by  the 
B  B.  C.  does  not  appear  to  be  now  censored  in  any  way.  Ac- 
cording to  the  B.  B.  C.  Handbook  (1929).  the  post  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1927.  ceased  to  exercise  any  censorship  functions  over  the  cor- 
poration and.  since  March  5.  1928.  the  government  has  permitted  it 
to  broadcast  statements  Involving  matters  of  political,  religious, 
or  industrial  controversy.  The  result,  as  even  Mr.  Baldwin  might 
have  anticipated,  has  been  that  subversives  of  the  most  dangerous 
type  have  been  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  millions  possessing 
radio  sets  and  hsu-nlng  in.  For  example,  in  1929  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Bernard  Shaw  were  broadcasting  their  Points  of  View. 

Thus,  from  January  1927.  onward,  the  B  B  C.  has  been  cen- 
soring itself.  That  the  censorship  exercised  over  it  by  the  Post 
Omce  before  that  date  was  hopelessly  ineffective.  Usteners-ln  will 
remember.  Why.  for  example,  did  the  Post  Office  permit,  in  the 
early  part  of  1923,  a  wireless  debate  on  Communism? ' 

In  January  o:  1925  an  Incident  occurred  wliirh  showed  that 
the  B  B  C  .  under  the  management  of  Sir  John  Reith.  was  lean- 
ing heavily  toward  the  left  At  the  instance  of  the  Brltisli  E:m- 
plre  Union.  Mrs.  Nesta  Webster,  who  Is  a  public  ppcaker  of  the 
first  order,  was  requested  by  the  company  to  broadcast.  She 
selected  for  her  subject  the  French  Revolution,  on  which  she  is 
our  leading  authority.  She  sent  to  the  company  notes  which 
were,  as  she  .said,  "calculated  to  offend  nobody  except  the  exponents 
of  bloody  revolution."  She  was,  however,  refused  leave  to  broad- 
cast because  her  notes,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  company's 
omniscient  officials,  had  "the  air  of  an  ex  parte  statement." 
Mrs.  'Websler  thereupon  proposed  that  she  should  talk  on 
"Women  in  Public  Life  "  The  company  consented  to  this  and.  at 
great  trouble  to  herself,  she  prepared  a  talk  which  "could  not 
appear  to  be  on  party  politics."  and  submitted  It  This  seemed  to 
be  acceptable  to  Sir  John  Relth  and  his  coadjutors  and  she  was 
expecting  to  deliver  her  talk  when,  the  day  Xxtore  it  ti  as  due  for 
delivery,  she  received  the  following  letter  from  a  woman  employed 
by  the  company: 
"Deax  Madam: 

"The  Director  of  Education  has  handed  me  your  MS  on 
"Women  In  Public  Life."  as  being  more  suited  to  the  women's 
hour,  but  I  regret  that  it  is  too  controversial  in  tone  to  be  per- 
missible, and.  moreover.  I  have  had  a  series  of  talks  on  women 
In  Parliament  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Union  of 
Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship.  I  regret  therefore  that  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  return  your  MS. 
"Yours    faithftilly. 

"Ella  FrrzcERALD. 
"Central  Adviser,  Women's  and  Children's  Sections."  * 

The  National  Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship  advocated 
votes  for  flappers. 

While  objecting  to  Mrs  Webster's  ex  parte  statements,  or  rather 
to  her  telling  the  truth  about  the  Jacobins,  the  company  appears 
to  have  had  no  objection  to  statements  of  an  ex  parte  nature  about 


'Statement  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Relth  in  Radio  Times  of 
November  30,   1923.  p.  329,  col,  3. 

'A  letter  from  Mrs.  Webster  from  which  I  have  quoted,  to- 
gether With  Mrs  or  M!5s  Fitzgerald's  let'^cr,  was  piibliEhed  in  the 
Patriot  of  March  12.  192o. 
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the  Bolsheviks.  On  March  25.  1925.  a  Dr.  L.  Storr-Best  broadcast 
from  ShrfRrld  a  roeatc  account  of  Bolshevlzed  Moscow  and  ad- 
vised his  hearers  who  wished  for  more  Information  to  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  Between  the  Peoples 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.''  a.s  to  which  pernicious  society  see  Mrs  Webster's  The 
Socialist  Network  (Boswell).  Among  the  more  prominent  sup- 
porters of  thaFbody  are.  or  were.  H.  G.  Wells.  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr 
B-rtrand  (now  Lord)  Ru.ssell.  E  F.  'Wise  (at  one  time  paid  servant 
of  the  Bolsheviks).  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  Leonard  Woolf.  and  Michael 
S  Farbman.  some  of  whom  at  any  rate  would  be  classed  as  sub- 
versives. Questioned  as  to  the  character  of  the  S  C.  R  .  the  com- 
panv  in  Its  reply  is  reported  to  have  said.  1.  e..  "We  are  as.sured  that 
the  Society  for  Cultuial  Relations  Between  England  and  Ru.'-t^ia  has 
no  political  intentions"  '  Bv  whom  was  the  company  assured? 
Shortly  before,  a  delegation  of  Bolsheviks,  headed  by  Tomskl.  had. 
owing  to  the  stupendous  folly  of  our  Government,  been  permitted 
to  come  to  England  and  to  prepare  with  the  general  council  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  a  general  strike.  That  the  Bolshevik  dele- 
gation was  in  close  touch  with  the  S.  C.  R,  may  be  rea.sonably 
presumed.  From  the  Blue  Book,  Communist  Papers  (1926.  Cmd. 
2682.  p  132 1,  we  learn  that  the  5.  C.  R.  has  a  curiously  mixed 
membership  of  intellectuals,  persons  of  "left"  sympathies,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ru.ssian  organizations  In  this  country  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Great  Britain  and  that  the  Communist  interna- 
tional favors  it  as  fertile  ground  for  Communist  propaganda  of  the 
Intellectual  variety. 

Continuing  the  narrative,  a  little  over  2  months  or  so  before  the 
general  strike  of  1526  there  appeared  in  the  broadcast  programs  for 
February  24  .     ,      rr^  ^ 

"8.50-9  Speeches  at  the  special  general  council  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  In  connection  with  the  handing  over  of  Easton 
Lodge,  as  a  center  of  working-class  education  under  the  control  of 
the  general  council,  relayed  from  Easton  Lodge.  Dunmow,  Essex. 
Speakers:  The  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Mr.  A  Pugh,  chairman  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress."  « 

A  patriot  like  Mrs  Webster  had  been  debarred  from  broadcasting, 
yet  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  relayed  the  speech  of  the 
Socialist  Countess  of  Warwick. 

From  the  above  examples  It  Is  apparent  that  the  British  Broad- 
casting Co  wa-s  not  unsympathetic  toward  left  wingers  Before 
considering  the  misdeeds  of  Us  successor,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  it  will  be  well  to  Inspect  the  letter's  personnel  in 
January  1927  .  .   <.^  „^ 

The  director  general  with  the  very  high  salary  of  £6,000  a  year 
was   as  now.  Sir  John  Charles  Walsham  Relth. 

He  was  aidi-d  by  a  t>oard  of  governors.  The  chairman  of  the 
governors  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  was  a  conserva- 
tive the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  a  salary  of  i:3.000,  and  the  vice 
chairman  a  liberal.  Lord  Gainsford  (a  Peasei.  with  a  salary  of  'Jl.OOO 
a  vear  Lord  Clarendon  has  since  been  succeeded  in  his  post  by  a 
liberal  the  Right  Honorable  J  H  Whitley,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  whose  first  wife  was  Marguerlta  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Glulio  Marchettl  The  other  governors  of  the  corporation  in  1927 
were  the  Socialist  Mrs  Philip  (now  Lady)  Snowden.  Sir  J  Gordon 
Nalrne  a  director  and  formerlv  comptroller  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Baron  da  Costa  Riccl,  and  Dr. 
Montague  John  Kendall,  late  headmaster  of  Winchester.  Each  of 
th^m  was  paid  i700  a  year 

On  the  rest  of  the  personnel  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion the  public  has  very  little  Information.  On  March  27.  1929.  I  as 
chairman  of  the  London  Council  National  Citizens'  Union,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Ixsrd  Clarendon  asking  him  to  inform  me  where  I  could 
see  a  complet*^  list  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, and  of  the  perFons  employed  by  it  in  editing  the  Listener,  Radio 
Times,  and  its  other  publications." 

Lord  Clarendon  did  not  answer  my  letter  but  Sir  John  Relth,  on 
behalf  of  the  BritL-^h  Broadcasting  Corporation,  under  date  of  April 
4.  1929.  wrote  to  me.  as  follows: 

"Lord  Clarendon  has  sent  me  your  letter  to  him  of  March  27 

"While  we  may  regret  that  you  shou:d  object  to  the  composition  of 
any  of  our  committees,  or  question  the  political  Impartiality  of  our 
work  we  cannot  agree  the  rationality  of  such  objection  or  doubt, 
and  in  view  of  the  tone  of  your  letter  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
make  any  further  reply  We  might,  however,  refer  you  to  the  third 
paragraph  of  clause  6  of  the  corporation's  license." 

I  imagine  that  Russians  asking.  11  any  of  them  dare  do  so  for 
similar  information  from  the  broadcasting  commissars  in  Bolshevia 
receive  replies  not  unlike  the  one  received  by  me  from  Sir  John  Reith. 
My  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  had  contained.  In  addition  to  that 
already  given,  other  questions: 

•The  British  Broadtastlng  Corporation  has  apparently  on  its  staff 
a  Mr  C  A  Siepmann  Is  he  a  British-born  subject,  and  were  his 
parents  and  grandparents  Brltish-born  subjects?  Who  recommended 
that  Ludwig  and  Feuchtwnnger  should  broadcast?  Why.  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  general  election,  are  the  S  >clallsts,  Mrs  Sidney 
Webb  Mrs  B.irbara  Woolen,  and  Prof.  P.  J  Noel  Baker  brcadcast- 
It-S:  while,  -so  fur  as  1  can  see,  no  prominent  antl-Soclallst,  e.  g., 
Mrs.  Nesta  Webster  or  Professor  Hcarnshaw,  is  doing  so?  Ycu 
may  reply  that  Conservatives  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the 
topical  Ulks  cr  discussions.     In   that  case.  I  would  ask  you  who 


selected     •     •     •     Mr  Ponsonby's  daughter  to  discuss  the  political 
parlies  with  her  pacifist  and  Socialist  father? 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you  that  on  the  8th  ultimo.  I 
sent  you  a  report,  which  I  presume  you  read,  dealing  with  the 
activities,  ami  containing  stme  of  the  ultra-socialist  utterances 
of  Prof.  H.  J.  Laskl,  From  It  you  must  have  gathered  that  Professor 
Laskl  was  unlikely  to  deliver  impartial  Judgments  on  political 
subjects  Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when,  on  opening  the  Listener 
of  the  6th  instant  I  found  that  a  broadcast  talk  by  Professor 
Laskl  ■  on  the  25th  ultimo  was  published  in  it.  the  subject  of  such 
talk  being,  of  all  things,  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Lord  Haidane. 
"That  a  Socialist  and  internationalist  professor  without  any  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  military  affairs  should  have  t)een  chcsen  by  the 
B.  B.  C  to  review  the  avitoblogrr.phy  of  a  politician  who  was  Minister 
of  War.  who  put  the  nation  unwise  as  to  Germany's  attitude  toward 
it.  and  who  from  a  Liberal  Imperialist  became  a  follower  of  the 
pro-German  and  pro-Bolshevik.  Mr  Ramsey  MacDcnald.  is  to  my 
mind  conclusive  proof  that  the  conduct  of  the  B.  B.  C.  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Socialists  and  internaticnalists 

"If  under  a  Conservative  Government  the  B  B.  C.  behaves  in  this 
faihlon.  what,  my  Lord,  are  we  to  expect  from  the  B  B  C,  in  the 
event  of  the  Socialists  obtaining  an  independent  majority  in  tho 
next  House  of  Commons?" 

With  regard  to  Mr  Siepmann  or  another  person  of  the  same  sur- 
name: The  Evening  Standard  of  Decemt>er  12,  1928  (p,  15.  col  1), 
I  published  correspondence  between  Sir  John  Relth  and  an  aggrieved 
broadcaster,  Mr,  E,  N.  Da  Costa  Andrade.  professor  of  the  University 
of  London.  The  professor  alleged  that  a  member  of  the  B.  B  C.s 
announcing  staff— one  Colonel  Brand — had  been  rude  to  him.  Sir 
John  Reiths  answer  was: 

"While  I  regret  the  occurrence,  I  am  afraid  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  in  pursuing  further  your  complaint  referring  to  Colonel 
Brand.  On  the  occasion  of  your  future  talks,  Mr.  Siepmann  or  his 
assistant  will  meet  vou." 

Siepmann  and  Da  Costa  Andrade  are  not  British  surnames  If 
I  may  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  Is  that  some  patriotic 
peer  or  M  P.  should  force  the  National  Government  to  procure  from 
the  B.  B,  C.  and  publish  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  employed  bv  it  as  broadcasters  or  In  any  other  capacity, 
changes  of  names  and  nationality  by  employees  being  notified  on 
the  list.  That  Bolsheviks  under  real  or  assumed  names  may  be 
lurking  In  the  Portland  Place  citadel  is  not  an  unreasonable  sup- 
position If  the  B.  B.  C.  is  to  be  Judged  by  the  performance  of  one 
of  its  star  broadcasters,  the  Honorable  Harold  Nicolson.  one  would 
not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  Bukharin  himself  was  on  the 
B  B  C  s  premises.  Son  of  that  patriotic  diplomat,  the  last  Lord 
Carnock.  but  educated  at  BalUol  College.  Mr.  Nicolson  on  February 
21.  1930.  in  his  talks  on  Persons  and  Things,  said: 

"The  Moscow  Government  can  scarcely  be  ."^aid  to  'persecute'  re- 
ligion In  the  historical  sense  of  the  term.  They  make  fun  of  it 
'  and  they  render  it  highly  inconvenient  and  irksome.  They  perse- 
cute individual  religious  leaders  Just  as  they  persecute  other  ele- 
ments In  the  state  But  the  man  who  wants  to  worship  In  his  own 
way  Is  still.  I  am  told  (told  by  whom?),  at  liberty  to  do  so."  * 

On  March  7.  in  his  talk,  this  peculiar  person  deprecated  all  pro- 
tests against  the  infamous  behavior  of  the  Bolsheviks  toward  Chris- 
tians. Moslems,  and  religious  Jews. 

"To  put  it  quite  badly,  if  we  Intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Russia,  the  Russians  (sic)  would  feel  Justified  In  Intervening  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  British  Empire."  • 

The  Bolsheviks,  as  he  was  {.erfcctly  well  aware,  had  from  the 
outset  and  were  at  that  time  "intervening  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  British  Empire," 

Thus  much,  or,  rather,  thus  httle,  about  the  personnel  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  I  will  now,  by  means  of  a  few 
salient  examples,  show  what  the  trend  of  Its  policy  has  been  On 
January  12.  1927 — at  the  time  when  it  received  lis  charter ^Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray  was  "talking  on  'The  year's  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations'  ( under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union)."' 
The  professor  and  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  of  which  he  is  the 
chairman,  are  apparently  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  just  as  the  League  of  Nations  Union  Is  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  our  Labour  Party." 

The  League  of  Nations  Union's  Annual  Report  for  1920  showed 
that  among  the  large  subscribers  to  Its  funds  were  not  only  the 
Peruvian  Government  and  the  Zionist  Orgnnizatlon.  but  also  Barons 
E  B  and  F  A  d'Erlaiigcr.  M  Embirlcos.  His  Excellency  Etats  Raad 
H  Anderson.  Mr  Gluckstadt.  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  M  Madsen-Mygdal, 
H  W  A.  Deterding.  F  Eckstein,  Sir  Carl  Meyer,  and  other  men  and 
women  whose  names  suggest  a  foreign  origin.  See  also  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  (Boswell.  4d,).  a 
documented  pamphlet  proving,  amonst  other  things,  that  the 
League  of  Nations  Union  Is  attached  to  the  World  Alliance  for  Pro- 


Patriot.  April   2  and  9.   1925. 
Patriot.  March  4.   1926.  p    204. 


-An  account  of  Profes.sor  Laskl's  activities  will  be  found  in  Potted 
Biographies  (Boswell.  6d.). 

•  Morning  Post,  February  25.  1930.  p    11,  col.  7. 

'The  Listener.  March  12,  1930    p    4C8. 

►  Radio  Times.  January  7.  1927.  p    G6. 

"The  League  of  Nations  Union's  Leaflet  No.  6  contained  a  mani- 
festo signed  by  Mr  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  other  Labour  leaders 
boosting  the  L.  N,  U.  The  manifesto  stated  that:  "The  League  of 
Nations  will  not  supplant  the  Labour  Internationale  (a  Socialist 
body  dominated  by  aliens) .  but  will  supplant  It." 
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motlng  International  Prlendahlp  through  the  chtirches,  a  body 
uhich  emanated  from  a  conference  of  German  and  other  pastors 
held  at  Constance  on  AurJSt  2,  1914  Lord  Dickinson  (father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  fldus  Achates,  Mr  J.  C.  C.  Davidson,  M.  P  )  has 
helped  to  organize  tx>th  bodies 

Shortly  after  Prof  Gilbert  Murray  broadcast  his  address  Prof. 
P  J  Noel  Baker,  a  cosmopolitan  and  another  light  of  the  L  N.  U.. 
was  discussing  Foreign  Affairs  and  How  They  Affect  Us,'"  over  the 
wireless.  Later  In  the  year  the  communlstlcally-mlnded  German 
Jew,  Ludwig.  and  another  German  Jew,  Peuchtwanger.  author  of 
Jew  Suss,  were  pouring  their  Ideas  Into  the  ears  of  listeners-in. 

After  the  triumph  of  Labor  at  the  polls  In  May  1929 — In  fact, 
on  May  31.  the  day  after  the  general  election — the  mischievous 
and  well-advertised  crank.  Mr.  Osbert  Sltwell.  was  permitted  to 
broadcast  eulogies  on  the  Amerlcan-twrn  Jewish  sculptor,  Epstein's 
abortion  of  a  statue.  Night.     He  said: 

"A  statue  (Night)  of  real  Interest  and  beauty  has  recently 
been  erected  In  London,  and,  as  usual,  the  man  In  the  street  has 
expressed  the  utmost  horror.  This  Is  only  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, for  a  multitude  of  bad  statues  Jostle  him  at  every  turn,  and 
when  confronted  with  a  genuine  work  of  art  he  is  by  now  in- 
capable Of  any  other  emotion  Public  taste  has  been  degraded  to  a 
depth  to  which  It  has  never  fallen  before."  " 

The  belauding  of  Night  was  followed,  on  July  10,  by  the  first 
appearance  of  H.  G  Wells  In  front  of  the  microphone  The  topic 
of  hi.*?  talk  was  World  Peace.     In  the  course  of  It  Wells  said; 

"World  controls  of  the  common  Interests  of  mankind,  world 
controls  leading  to  a  world  government,  to  a  world  state,  to 
Cosmopolls,  that  Is  the  only  way  to  enduring  peace  in  the 
world  •  •  •  Let  us  set  our  faces  hard  as  learners,  as  teachers, 
as  parents  and  rulers,  as  people  who  talk  and  Influence  others, 
against  the  teachings  of  patriotic  histories  that  sustain  and  carry 
on  the  poisonous  war-making  tradition  of  the  past.  •  •  • 
And  let  us  discourage  the  emotions  and  hysteria  of  patriotism. 
Let  us  check  patriotic  cant  and  bear  ourselves  with  a  certain 
critical  detachment  on  the  face  of  patriotic  symbols.  *  •  • 
Patriotism  has  become  the  enemy  of  clvilis'atlon. "  " 

Wells  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  millions  of  men — and 
In  Russia  also,  thousands  of  women — on  the  Continent  were  being 
trained  to  flght  and  that  our  Army.  In  comparison  with  continental 
armies  was  a  tiny  one.  His  unpatriotic  balderdash  was  not  re- 
buked In  The  Listener.  A  vert>atlm  report  of  his  talk  filled 
the  first  three  pages  and  half  of  another  page  of  Its  Issue  of 
July   17.  and   In  a  leading  article   the  public   was   Informed   that: 

"Men  who  can  see  Into  the  future,  and  who  can  describe  what 
they  see  as  clearly  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  are  all  too  rare  In  this  world, 
and  It  would  be  a  calamity  were  they  not  to  hand  on  their  message 
by  means  of  the  microphone"   (p.  84). 

On  Augtut  7.  1914,  In  the  Dally  Chronicle,  the  seer  of  Dunmow 
had  prophesied  that  within  3  months  from  then  "the  tricolor 
would  be  over  the  Rhine." 

On  October  21,  1929,  Wells  was  again  broadcasting, 
things,  he  stated  that: 

"Mllltarlanii  and  warfare  are  childish  things.  • 
must  become  things  of  the  past.  They  must  die. 
Idea  of  politics  Is  an  open  conspiracy  to  hurry  these  tiresome, 
wastefiU.  evil  things,  nationality  and  war,  out  of  existence,  to  end 
this  empire  and  that  empire,  and  set  up  the  one  empire  of  man"" 

A  week  before,  on  October  14.  Bernard  Shaw.  In  a  broadcast 
talk  beginning,  "Your  Majesties.  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  Your 
Excellencies.  Your  Graces  and  Reverences,  my  Lords,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  fellow  citizens,  of  all  degrees."  had  said: 

"I  mtist  conclude  by  warning  you  that  when  everything  has  been 
done  that  can  be  done,  civilization  will  still  be  dependent  on  the 
consciences  of  the  governors  and  the  governed.  Our  natural  dis- 
positions may  be  good;  but  we  have  been  badly  brought  up  and 
arc  ftill  of  antisocial  personal  ambitions  and  prejudices  and 
snobberies.  Had  we  not  better  teach  o\ir  chUdren  to  be  tjetter 
citizens  than  ourselves?  We  a-e  not  doing  that  at  present.  The 
Russians  are.    That  la  my  last  word.    Think  over  It."" 

I  Invite  the  reader  to  look  at  Shaw  and  the  "Russians'  In  the 
photograph  opposite,  reproduced  from  one  taken  at  Petrograd 
(Leningrad)  in  July  1931.  Observe  the  face  of  Lunacharsky,  the 
atheistic  Minister  of  Education  In  Soviet  Russia. 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  talk*  of  Messletirs  Shaw  and  Nlcol- 
8on.  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  Is  very  Uadulgent  toward  the 
Russians. 

Just  as  tn  May  1930,  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  refused  to 
brxMdcast  the  appeal  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  In  favor 
of  ex-service  men  In  Southern  Ireland,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Co.  In  the  preceding  February  refused  to  relay  speeches  at  the 
Christian  protest  meeting  (against  anti -Christian  atrocities  in 
Russia)   held  In  the  Albert  Hall. 

"Shielding,"  as  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  would  say,  the  Bolsheviks 
"from  the  blasts  of  criticism,"  has  not,  however,  been  the  only 
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"Radio  Times,  January  21,  1927,  p.  161. 

»'  Though  even  the  Oliserver  commented  adversely  on  Mr.  Slt- 
well's  Insolent  rigmarole.  The  Listener  of  June  12  published  his 
talk  as  Its  first  article. 

'-•  The  Listener.  July  17.  1929.  p.  106. 

"The  Listener.  October  30,  1929.  p.  594. 

i*  The  Listener,  October  23.  1929,  p.  559. 


good  service  done  them  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  1930,  the  Bolsheviks'  very  active  ex-servant, 
Mr  E  F.  Wise.  C.  B  .  then  M.  P  .  who.  like  Mr  George  Lansbury 
in  1920  and  1926,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  burglars"  mecca,  broad- 
cast a  talk  entitled  "Try  Russia  for  a  Holiday  "     H-  said: 

"I  stayed  in  a  small  but  comfortable  little  hotel  (In  the  Caucasus), 
but  most  of  the  accommodation  is  in  holiday  homes  belonging  to  the 
various  trade  unions.  •  •  •  Russians  are  generally  friendly  and 
sociable  and,  thouph  some  of  them  will  be  critical  at  times  of 
England.  Just  as  people  in  England  are  sometimes  critical  of  Russia, 
they  seldom  bear  any  Ul-wlU  at  all  toward  Engli.<-h  men  and  women 
•  •  •  Of  coui^c  there  are  risks  and  difflcultles  about  traveling 
In  Russia,  as  there  are  in  most  other  foreign  countries.  Criminals 
are  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  but  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  many  friends  who  have  enjoyed  dellehtful  holidays  in  Ru-sfia 
Is  that  the  lonp  arm  of  the  Govtmment  authority  (the  Moscow 
murder-gang)  maintains  (by  massacres  and  torturlnes)  peace  and 
order  even  in  the  remoter  places  en  Its  distant  borders  •  •  • 
If  you  are  interested  In  seeing  at  close  quarters  an  experiment  in 
national  reorganization  •  •  •  of  vast  world  importance,  a  visit 
to  Russia  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  novel  of  holidays."  '» 

An  honest  Socialist  M  P  .  Mr.  Joseph  Toole,  who  had  also  visited 
Russia,  in  an  article  published  In  the  Dally  Herald  of  August  28, 
1930.  fiatly  contradicted  Mr    Wise. 

"I  have  returned  profoundly  shocked  From  the  time  1  embarked 
on  a  Russian  ship  •  •  •  to  the  day  I  crossed  to  Poland  I  could 
see  nothing  but  incompetence,  insecurity.  Insanitatlon.  disease,  and 
want  •  •  •  The  State  there  is  held  by  the  sword  and  the  rough 
brutal  bludgeon.  No  personal  liberty  exists:  there  is  only  room  for 
one  view,  the  Soviet  view." 

The  facts  adduced  and  the  quotations  would  suggest  that  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  like  its  parent,  the  British  Broad- 
casting Co..  Is  being  directed  by  "pinks"  or  "reds."  How  else  can  It 
be  explained  that  Prof.  John  Macmurray,  educated  at  Balllol  Col- 
lege, was  permitted  to  broadcast  this? 

"Our  current  morality  may  quite  well  be  a  false  morality.  •  •  • 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  law  •  •  •  the  more  law 
there  Is  In  our  lives  the  less  morality  there  Is."  " 

Sir  John  Relth  was  surelv  speaking  Ironically  when,  on  January  2, 
1930.  he  said  in  the  Daily  Mall: 

"Wireless  can  broadcast  friendship,  for  it  Is  a  very  friendly 
thing.  •  •  •  Wireless  can  broadcast  peace  •  •  •  World 
unity  Is  realizable  chiefly  because  broadcasting  is  a  mighty  coordi- 
nating force  Imagine  *  •  •  if  the  Wi.se  Men  had  broadcast  to 
the  world:    'We  have  seen  His  star  In  the  East  '  " 

It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  King  Herod  broadcasting  that  he  had 
ma^isacred  the  innocents. 
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HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7,  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Congress  that  voluntary  enlistment  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial  before  our  Government  resorts  to  peacetime 
conscription  which  runs  far  in  advance  of  (defense  equipment 
or  training  facilities. 

The  administration  proposal  is' not  the  same  as  universal 
service. 

Universal  service  commends  itself  in  that  it  would,  at  all 
times,  provide  for  a  limited  period  of  military  training  of 
every  young  man  at  a  given  age.  It  means  a  continuous  plan 
of  developing  trained  manpower  as  a  safeguard  for  any  and  all 
emergencies.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  every  man 
owes  1  year  of  military  service,  in  or  out  of  peacetime,  as 
his  contribution  to  national  security. 

The  pending  conscription  bill  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 
Since  at  this  moment  it  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
warlike  flourishes  of  the  New  Deal  or  their  insatiable  lust  for 
power.  I  fear  its  purpose  places  warlike  intention  ahead  of 
full  peacetime  preparation,  whereas  this  country  should  be 
bending  effort  toward  preparedness  and  peace. 

War  profiteering  should  never  again  be  countenanced  by 
the  American  people.  Socialization  or  nationalization  of 
American  enterprise  is  no  less  vicious.    What  happened  in 


"The  Listener.  August  6.  1930.  p.  206. 
"The  Listener,  June  25,  1930,  p.  1132. 
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France  on  the  latter  score  should  be  a  grave  warning  to  our 
Nation. 

The  French  Government  assumed  supreme  power  over  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Those  great  essentials  of  defense 
became  political  footballs  for  persons  desiring  continued  po- 
litical power.  The  whole  world  saw  the  result.  Production 
for  defense  evaporated.  Political  lollipops  tasted  good,  but 
they  did  not  stop  Hitler.  They  brought  destruction  and 
defeat. 

We  have  been  passing  out  a  great  many  political  lollipops 
in  this  country.  They  are  easy  to  take,  but  Hitler  has  not 
built  up  his  war  machine  with  the  German  people  sucking  on 
a  sweetened  stick,  or  by  taking  the  easy  road.  Sooner  or  later 
we  Will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  even  the  United  States. 
great  as  she  is.  cannot  compete  with  Hitler's  system  unless 
we  are  willing  to  lay  down  some  of  the  political  lollipops  and 
put  our  hands  and  hearts  to  the  work  and  sacrifices  by  which 
we  can  build  more  and  better  planes,  more  and  better  tanks, 
more  and  better  defense  production.  Reform  legislation  en- 
larging our  ease  and  comfort,  as  desirable  as  it  may  be.  fails 
to  serve  the  most  important  needs  of  our  Nation  when  it 
jeopardizes  American  lives,  American  homes,  and  the  pres- 
er\'ation  of  the  American  system  of  government. 

Coming  back  to  conscription.  I  would  vote  for  the  pending 
bill  if  it  preserved  the  fundamentals  which  represent  the 
American  way  of  life  and  also  eliminated  war  profits  through 
taxation  or  otherwise:  but  I  must  vote  against  it.  as  one  who 
hsis  no  political  consequence  at  stake  and  desires  only  to  keep 
faith  with  the  ideals  and  future  of  the  United  States,  because 
It  makes  possible  the  socialization  of  American  enterprise  and 
creates  a  needless  sweep  of  power  fashioned  by  power-loving 
provocateurs  and  smashes  the  very  rights  and  liberties  which 
make  the  United  States  a  republic  of  free  people. 

Conscription  of  both  men  and  resources,  in  keeping  with 
the  American  principles,  is  one  thing';  needless  concentration 
of  power  and  socialized  dictatorship  is  another.  An  ever- 
strong  and  ready  defense  is  one  thing;  invited  warfare  is 
another.  Military  training  for  the  defense  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  one  thing;  manpower  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  false  gods 
of  secret  diplomatic  commitments  is  another.  We  should 
sweat  and  sacrifice  for  the  former;  we  should  shim  and  fight 
the  latter.  I  am  in  favor  of  complete  defense  preparation. 
I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  encouragement  of  those  in  power; 
to  believe  that  that  means  they  have  been  given  the  "green 
light"  to  travel  the  road  of  intervention. 


Harry  Kenton  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON  LELAND  M  FORD.  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  recently  to  the  Attorney  General: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  RrpRE.sENTATivES, 
I  WaslitTigton.  D.  C,  August  31.  1940. 

The  Honornhle  Robert  Jack.son. 

Attrrrnrij  GrruTal  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  D    C. 
Mt  Dear  General  Jackson:   1  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  marriage  record  of  Harry  R.  Bridges,  together  with  the  dates  of 
his  various  applications,  in  which  he  gives  this  record. 

Brid?e.«;  makes  conflicting  statrments  with  referpncc  to  the  same 
Item,  which  upon  lUs  face,  must  be  perjury.  My  understanding  Is 
that  these  statements  were  made  under  oath  on  United  States 
Government  forms  requiring  affidavit. 


You  will  note,  at  the  bottom  of  letter,  the  registrar  of  vital 
statistics  of  the  State  of  California,  filed  en  Deccinl)er  19.  1938.  the 
following  statement: 

"Tlicre  Is  no  record  In  California  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges  and 
Agnes  Brown  (or  McCley)  having  been  married  either  on  December 
2,  1923,  or  May  1.  1934.  nor  on  any  other  date  between  July  1905, 
and  June  30,  1938" 

It  appears  to  me  that  perjury  has  been  committed.  Will  you 
plea.se  advise  what  steps  your  office  Is  going  to  take  in  the  face  of 
these  statements? 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  M.  Ford. 


Burke-Wadsworth  Compulsory  Military  Service 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OV  NKW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  7,  1940 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no 
time  during  my  service  in  this  House  have  I  ever  given  more 
serious,  conscientious  and  deep  study  to  a  pending  measure 
than  I  have  given  to  the  bill  now  before  this  House,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
service. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  numerous  and 
varied  bills  presented  to  Congress  to  strengthen  our  national 
defense.  I  have  given  my  support  to  all  such  measures, 
including  appropriation  bills  and  authority  to  the  President 
to  call  the  National  Guard  and  all  resei-ve  components  into 
service.  But,  after  careful  study,  and  a  consideration  of  all 
available  information,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
bill  to  provide  a  system  of  compulsory  military  service  in 
peacetime  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  and  is  such  a  funda- 
mental departure  from  the  established  tradition  of  this  Nation 
that  it  should  not  be  adopted  at  this  time,  but  instead  a  vol- 
untary system  of  enlistment  should  be  given  a  trial, 

AMERICAN     TRADmON     IS     OPPOSED     TO     PEACETIME     CONSCRIPTION 

To  change  one  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  democracy, 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  foimded  and  has  existed,  and 
which  has  had  the  support  of  our  people  through  all  the 
years  of  our  national  life,  from  the  beginning  until  the  present 
time,  is  a  serious  matter  and  should  not  be  done  except  in  case 
of  the  greatest  and  most  certain  necessity. 

For  more  than  150  years  this  Nation  has  stood  against  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  we  have 
stood  almost  alone  among  the  great  world  powers.  Nations 
of  the  Old  World  have  struggled  along  during  all  these  years 
chained  and  bound  to  the  age-old  system  of  supporting  large 
and  expensive  armies.  But  in  this  New  World  we  turned 
our  back  on  this  old  order  of  things  and  devoted  our  atten- 
tion to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  We  have  prospered  and 
grown  in  power  and  influence.  Our  people  have  enjoyed  a 
standard  of  living  that  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Our  youth  has  had  the  opportunity  to  enter  peaceful 
occupations  without  restriction.  Our  system  of  government 
has  encouraged  them  to  advance,  and  in  no  time  of  peace  have 
they  been  compelled  to  give  themselves  up  to  military  service. 
Those  who  have  done  so  have  acted  upon  a  free  and  volimtary 
choice.  This  is  democracy  as  we  understand  it  in  America. 
Any  other  system  is  not  in  accord  with  our  American  way. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill  it  has  been  frequently  urged 
that  conscription  is  the  democratic  way  to  raise  an  army.  Is 
it?  It  is  my  opinion  that  conscription  in  peacetime  is  far 
removed  from  the  principles  of  democracy.  Instead,  it 
has  the  stamp  of  totalitarianism,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  principle  which  underlies  it  is  foreipn  to  our  American 
democracy. 

The  basic  idea  that  supports  conscription  or  compulsory 
military  ."service  in  time  of  peace  is  the  same  premise  upon 
which  totalitarian  states  are  founded.    It  assumes  that  the 
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Individual  Is  but  a  paviii  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  Such  ccn- 
scripticn  in  time  of  peace  has  always  been  objectionable  to 
free  men.  MilJJons  of  Europeans  have  left  their  native  coun- 
tries to  avoid  compulsory  military  service  in  times  of  peace 
and  have  become  loyal  and  devoted  American  citizens,  to 
enjoy,  among  other  privileges,  our  freedom  from  such  con- 
scription. 

A  totalitarian  government  can  compel  men  to  enter  the 
army.  It  can  make  them  work  at  jobs  they  do  not  like.  It 
can  make  them  worship  as  they  do  not  choose,  and  it  can 
tell  them  that  because  compulsion  applies  to  all  alike  democ- 
racy has  been  achieved.  This  kind  of  government  in  other 
countries,  however,  is  called  variously  nazi-ism,  fascism,  or 
communism. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  tradition  of  American  democracy 
that  never  in  the  entire  history  of  this  Nation  has  it  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  peacetime  conscription  for  the  purposes 
of  defense.  It  is  a  tradition  in  which  we  can  take  ju.st  pride. 
And  I  am  not  convinced  on  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  either  House  or  Senate, 
that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  reject  or  destroy  the  glori- 
ous American  tradition  of  peacetime  voluntary  service  and 
In  Its  place  adopt  the  worst  feature  of  the  totalitarian  form 
of  government,  namely,  compulsory  military  service. 

VOLUNTETR  STSTIM   HAS  NOT  FAILED 

The  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  leaves  no  doubt  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claim  that  is  so  frequently  made  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  enlistment  has  failed  us  in  this  emergency,  the 
fact-s  prove  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 

In  support  of  my  statement  that  the  volunteer  system  of 
enlistment  has  not  failed  I  direct  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  StafI  of  the  United 
states  Army.  Before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  he  said: 

In  June  we  went  atiead  with  enlisting  tbe  force  wltbcut  the 
fundi)  nece«ary  and  had  to  be  cautious  until  the  appropriations 
bill  was  actually  signed,  but  I  think  we  sectired  18.000  men  in  June. 
Our  quota,  which  we  assigned  ourselves,  was  about  15.000  by  the 
end  of  the  mouth,  aiid  we  reached  13.000  10  days  belorc  the  cud 
of  the  month.  In  other  words,  recruiting  went  ahead  in  good 
shape. 

Subaequent  to  this  testimony  it  appeared  that  more  than 
30.000  enlisted  In  July,  again  exceedinc  the  quota  flxf»d  by  the 
Army;  and  In  August  more  than  40.000  enlisted.  This  num- 
ber again  exceeded  the  quota  that  had  been  fixed.  And,  in 
this  connection  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  of  en- 
listment was  3  years  and  at  the  Regular  Army  pay  of  $21 
per  month.  It  would  be  interesting  and  informative  to  learn 
what  would  be  the  number  of  enlistments  if  the  time  of  serv- 
ice should  be  i-educed  to  1  year  and  the  pay  raised  to  at  least 
$30  or  $50  per  month.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  volunteer  enlistments  would  rise  so  rapidly  that  the  Army 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  enough  equipment  with  which 
to  clothe  and  equip  them  for  training. 

The  testimony  of  Rear  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  United  States  Navy,  also 
refutes  the  Idea  that  the  volunteer  system  has  failed.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  he 
said,  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  Senator  Reynolds, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Rktnoujs.  Tou  do  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting sufficient  voluntary  enlistments,  do  you? 

Admiral  Ninrrz.  So  far  we  have  not  We  have  today  ibout 
7.000  men  on  the  waiting  list,  waiting  to  go  Into  the  traiaing 
stations.     •     •     • 

I  also  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  General  Shedd.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Mihtary 
Affairs  Committee.  Among  other  questions,  he  was  asked  by 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  as  follows: 

Senator  Thomas  You  have  never  tried  to  recruit  men  on  a 
yearly  basis,  have  you? 

Oeneral   Shxdo.  No.  sir 

Senator  Thom.\s  So  that  is  a  very  important  factor  TTiere  is 
a  difference  In  a  young  man's  thinking  about  himself  11  he  can  go 


out  and  train  for  a  year  and  make  himself  a  Regular  Army  man  for 
3  years;  there  is  quite  a  difference. 

General  Shedd.  There  is  a  difference  there. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  I  was  pleased  to  learn — General  Marshall 
Informed  us  today— that  the  application  for  enlistment  in  the 
Army  was  greater  than  we  were  told  in  the  press.  We  have  oeea 
Informed  that  we  were  having  difficulty  in  meeting  the  quotas  that 
the  Army  is  planning  for.     Now  that  is  hardly  true,  is  It? 

Oeneral  Shedd  We  are  getting  them  faster  than  we  thought  we 
would.     That  Is  correct,  sir. 

The  statement.s  I  have  read,  taken  from  the  testimony  of 
the  highest  ranking  officials  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, refute  the  claims  that  have  been  made  that  the  volun- 
teer system  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  corroborate  the 
claim  that  has  been  made  that  if  given  a  chance,  under  favor- 
able terms  of  enlistment  and  pay,  the  traditional  volunteer 
system  will  more  than  justify  itself  again  by  measuring  up 
to  the  demands  of  the  present. 

There  is  also  a  further  bit  of  evidence  that  I  wish  to  bring 
attention  to  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  statement  made  by 
former  Secretary  of  War  Woodring,  who  occupied  that  post 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.    He  said: 

How  any  fair-minded  Member  of  Congress  could  say  that  we  have 
given  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  fnr  the  United  States 
Army  fair  trial  and  that  It  has  broken  down.  and.  therefore,  we 
need  compulsory  service,  Is  beyond  my  uuderbtandlng. 

Our  danger  from  invasion  is  not  so  imminent  that  we 
cannot  take  the  necessary  time  to  give  our  time-honored 
system  of  volunteer  service  a  chance  to  show  its  worth.  Do 
not  let  us  adopt  the  methods  of  totalitarian  states  until 
the  situation  would  leave  no  alternative.  We  should  try  the 
democratic  method  first. 

If  Invasion  of  our  land  was  threatened,  or  dangr-r  was 
imminent  then  the  situation  confronting  us  would  be  en- 
tirely different.  Today,  there  exists  a  war  hysteria  built  up 
by  one  means  or  anothier  and  based  upon  the  atrocities  that 
other  nations  have  suffered.  There  has  been  created  a  fear 
upon  the  part  of  many  that  not  only  is  this  Nation  to  be 
similarly  dealt  with,  but  that  the  danger  is  at  our  very 
door.  Present  conditions  do  not  Justify  any  such  conclusion. 
On  the  contrary  the  Nazi  forces  have  their  hands  full  trying 
to  cross  22  miles  of  water  to  invade  the  British  Isles.  After 
2  months  of  effort,  and  with  the  use  of  vast  numbers  of  air- 
planes, it  has  so  far  failed  in  its  objective.  When  we  increase 
the  distance  to  the  3,000  miles  that  separates  this  Nation  from 
them  and  add  to  it  the  strength  of  our  Navy,  and  realize  that 
the  Nazis  would  not  be  able  to  use  airplanes  against  us  as 
they  are  now  doing  against  the  British,  then  it  can  be  realized 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  face  any 
invasion  of  cur  shores  by  Nazi  forces.  In  addition  to  all 
this  would  be  the  impossibility  of  finding  sufficient  ships 
to  transport  an  Invading  army  with  its  necessary  equipment, 
that  would  have  any  chance  to  succeed. 

The  best  evidence  that  there  is  no  real  or  immediate 
danger  is  the  fact  that  up  to  this  prerent  time  no  Army  or 
Navy  officer,  nor  other  competent  military  authority,  has 
expressed  any  fear  of  an  immediate  invasion,  or  that  it  is 
even  remotely  possible  in  the  near  future. 

Further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  immediate  necessity  to 
raise  a  vast  army  by  conscription  is  the  fact  that  as  late 
as  January  of  this  year  the  President  only  requested  funds 
for  an  army  of  227,000  men.  Even  on  May  31,  of  thi.s  year, 
after  the  Nazi  forces  had  broken  through  the  French  lines 
and  France  was  collapsing,  the  President  expressed  satis- 
faction With  an  army  of  280,000  men.  and  General  Mar- 
shall, Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  on  June  4 
testified  that  an  army  of  400.000  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
mobilizing  the  National  Guard,  and  give  reasonable  liberty 
of  action  up  to  January  1941.  But  notwithstanding,  legis- 
lation has  already  been  passed  by  Congress  that  would  in- 
crease the  Regular  Army  up  to  375.000  officers  and  men, 
and  authorize  the  calling  out.  by  the  President,  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  with  its  225.000  officers  and  men,  and  the  Re- 
serve components  of  120,000  men,  making  a  total  of  over 
700,000  officers  and  men,  and  for  all  of  which  I  voted,  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  demand  for  conscription  of  1.200.000 
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more  men  and  the  registration  of  from  12,000,000  to  23.000,- 
000  men,  according  to  whether  the  age  limit  shall  be  30 
years  or  45  years  of  age. 

All  of  this  indicates  a  serious  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  just 
what  is  necessary.  Either  the  President  and  General  Mar- 
shall were  wrong  in  their  first  estimate  or  they  are  wrong 
now.  Certainly,  the  European  situation  is  no  worse  than  it 
was  in  June  when  General  Marshall  fixed  400.000  as  all  that 
would  be  neces.sary  until  at  least  January.  By  legislation 
already  enacted  we  have  nearly  doubled  his  estimate  to  more 
than  700.000.  Under  the  present  plans  of  the  Army  for 
mobilization  this  would  probably  be  as  many  as  could  be 
properly  housed,  clothed,  and  equipped  by  April  or  May  of 
1941. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in 
ho'.ding  off  conscription  until  that  time  and  thereby  give  the 
American  peacetime  way  of  voluntary  service  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  the  spirit  for  the  ways  of  democracy  still 
prevails  in  this  land.  The  idea  of  giving  a  60-day  breathing 
spell  during  which  conscription  would  be  withheld  to  give  the 
volunteer  system  a  chance,  while  better  than  no  recognition 
at  all  of  the  volunteer  system,  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  as  a 
substitute  or  excuse  for  a  system  of  conscription. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  enlistment  period 
was  reduced  to  1  year  and  the  pay  increased  to  not  less  than 
$50  per  month,  which,  together  with  clothes,  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  attention,  would  approximate  a  total  wage  of  $90  to 
$100  per  month  in  private  life,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  as  large  an  enlisted  arm»y  as  would  be  desired.  And  it 
may  be  that  such  a  result  would  be  attainable  with  a  pay  basis 
of  $30  per  month.  Until  we  make  peacetime  service  in  the 
Army  to  rea.sonably  approximate  service  in  civil  pursuits  we 
cannot  expect  young  men  to  rush  into  the  Army.  Make  in- 
ducements that  are  worth  while  and  there  will  be  a  waiting 
list  of  these  anxious  to  serve  in  the  Army,  as  there  is  now  a 
waiting  list  for  the  Navy.  The  waiting  list  for  Navy  service  is 
definite  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  proper  pay 
and  other  conditions  exist, 

NOT  SUmCIENT   EQtnPMDTT  rO«  PaOP««  TaAIlCINO 

Aside  from  the  principle  involved  In  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, that  has  created  such  widespread  criticism  because  of 
Its  departure  from  American  traditions,  and,  the  practical 
situations  that  justify  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  there  is  a  situation  that  arises  that  should  have  careful 
coPiSideration;  namely,  how,  when,  and  where  are  we  going 
to  train  this  vast  Army  to  be  created  almost  overnight? 
At  the  present  time  the  Army  has  neither  sufficient  housing 
facilities,  clothing,  weapons,  or  equipment  for  them.  The 
maneuvers  recently  held  at  different  places  throughout  the 
country  demon.strated  how  woefully  lacking  the  Army  is  in 
the  ordinary  equipment  that  Is  necessary  for  a  combat  unit. 
It  has  been  .said  that  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have 
more  than  enough  equipment  to  supply  a  complete  combat 
unit  of  75.000  men.  This  is  deplorable  if  true.  Certainly  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  gas  pipe  was  used  to 
similate  antiaircraft  guns,  stove  pipe  for  machine  guns,  and 
beer  cans  to  represent  shells,  with  no  tanks,  other  than  motor 
trucks  marked  as  tanks,  for  maneuvering  purpo.ses.  This  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  impreparedness  with  respect 
to  weapons  of  war.  And.  notv^ithstanding  the  driving  force 
that  comes  from  large  appropriations  and  civilian  production 
managers  it  is  stated  that  in  most  cases  we  will  not  have  the 
weapons  available  for  training  purposes  before  1942,  and,  in 
the  ca.se  of  ships  it  will  be  a  much  later  date.  The  same  is 
true  of  airships.  We  have  not  sufficient  airships  available  to 
begin  any  considerable  training  of  pilots  commensurate  with 
the  need.  Yet.  in  the  face  of  all  this  we  rush  ahead  a  con- 
scription of  men  instead  of  taking  the  time,  necessary  to 
have  our  volunteer  system  function  in  the  American  way. 

What  we  need  today  is  not  men  so  much  as  war  equip- 
ment. Our  real  weakness  today  is  lack  of  proper  equipment 
for  cur  men.  Until  we  have  it  there  is  little  worth-while 
training  that  can  be  given  our  men.  OiU"  energy  and  plan- 
ning should  be  toward  procuring  war  equipment.  The  neces- 
sary number  of  men  to  man  it  will  be  ready  and  willing 


under   a  volunteer  system   of   enlistment   long  before   the 
equipment  is  ready  for  their  use. 

KEZZ)     IS     FOB     TRAINED     MECHANICS     AND     TECHNICIANS 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  war 
now  raging  in  Europe,  it  is  also  plain  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  so  much  men  who  know  "squads  right"  and  the  other 
movements  learned  on  the  parade  ground,  as  it  is  for  highly 
trained  permanent  forces  sufficient  in  number  to  man  ex- 
pertly the  new  weapons  as  they  are  produced — aircraft, 
tanks,  ships,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  all  the  other  intricate 
weapons  of  war.  new  and  old.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our 
most  immediate  need  today  is  for  trained  technical  men. 
Men  who  know  machines.  These  men  are  in  our  shops  and 
factories.  They  should  be  kept  there  and  more  and  more 
men  put  there  at  wages  that  would  attract  them  to  this  type 
of  service.  Such  a  plan  would  be  based  on  a  recognition 
of  the  military  Ic'-son  being  taught  on  European  battle- 
fields— that  comparatively  small  forces  of  highly  trained 
soldier-mechanics  properly  equipped  can  defeat  many  times 
their  number  of  partially  trained  civilian  conscripts,  re- 
gardless of  how  courageous  the  latter  may  be. 

OBJECTION    TO    PEACETIME    CONSCRIPTION    IS    WIDESPREAD 

The  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  conscription  method 
of  raising  an  army  at  this  time  is  widespread.  Objection 
has  come  from  every  type  and  kind  of  citizens  and  from 
every  walk  of  life.  Church  groups,  labor  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, leaders  in  education,  religion,  labor,  and  agriculture 
have  all  expressed  opposition  to  this  un-American  method 
that  sweeps  aside  all  American  traditions. 

These  groups  and  the  representative  men  and  women  who 
have  spoken  for  them  are  not  un-American,  they  are  not 
"fifth  columnists."  They  are  sound,  substantial,  loyal,  and 
patriotic  citizens  who  love  America  and  who  want  our  coun- 
try to  continue  to  travel  the  paths  that  have  been  trod  by 
our  forebears  who  helped  make  America  great  and  not  de- 
part into  the  ways  of  totalitarian  governments.  They  only 
ask  that  if  it  is  necessary  in  time  of  peace  to  raise  an  army 
for  defense,  that  then  it  be  done  in  the  American  way — by 
a  volimteer,  rather  than  a  conscription,  system.  This  is  not 
unreasonable.  If  it  should  fail  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults as  quickly  as  is  deemed  necessary,  then  Congress  can 
consider  other  ways  and  means.  But  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  volunteer  system  will  not  work,  there  is  no  excuse  or 
justification  for  adoption  at  this  time  of  the  conscription 
system  of  compulsory  military  service. 

To  illustrate  the  substantial  character  of  the  opposition  to 
the  conscription  method  of  raising  an  army  in  peacetime,  I 
wish  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  leaders  and  groups  already  referred  to  by  me. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  said: 

In  providing  an  adequate  army  for  defensive  purposes,  the 
American  way  should  be  followed  first.  A  voluntary  enlistment 
program  should  be  launched  by  the  Government  designed  to  create 
an  army  of  1.500.000  men.  This  would  be  putting  voluntary  action 
before  compulsion  American  labor  would  respond  to  such  a  pro- 
gram Wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  said: 

I  wonder  if  In  our  zeal  to  protect  our  country  from  the  shadow 
of  Hitler  we  are  not  iising  some  of  Hitler's  methods  that  will  in 
the  end  proscribe  our  civil  liberties  and  create  social  confusion  and 
unrest  to  the  point  that  will  bring  about  the  very  conditions  we 
are  trying  to  escape. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  representing 
1.000.000  railway  workers,  issued  a  statement  opposing  con- 
scription at  this  time,  in  which  it  was  said: 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  that  the  voluntary  method 
will  not  furnish  the  necessary-  manpower. 

Speaking  for  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Monsignor  Michael  J.  Ready  told  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee: 

Tbls  legislation  Is  too  important  to  be  rushed  through  Congress 
untU  all  other  possible  programs  have  been  examined. 
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The  Methodist  World  Peace  Commission,  representing 
8.000.000  members,  s  ad: 

Military  conscription  at  thlB  time  Is  not  essential  to  national 
defence  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  United  States,  In  order  to 
preserve  lie  own  way  of  life,  must  cease  to  be  a  democracy  and 
become  Itself  a  totalitarian  regime. 

Many  more  extracts  from  testimony,  statements,  and  sim- 
ilar expressions  of  opposition  to  conscription  could  be  given. 
But  those  already  given  are  sufficient  to  esUblish  the  sub- 
stantial and  widespread  opposition  that  exists  among  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

TTN   TEAB8  OF  MIIJTAKT  SKRVICE  MAT  BE  aEQXJIKED  XTSVEB.  TERMS  OF  BBJ, 

Proponents  of  conscription  have  sought  in  many  ways  to 
sugarcoat  the  compulsory  features  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  thereby  diminish  the  opposition  against  the  bill.  One 
of  the  most  common  misstatements  is  that  the  service  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  is  limited  to  1  year.  This  Is  not  so.  But 
ii  has  been  so  frequently  repeated  and  so  widespread  that 
people  generally  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  required  service 
is  limited  to  1  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  bill  can  require  as  much  as  10  years  of  service  from 
those  who  are  selected  imder  its  terms. 
Section  3  (c)  of  the  bill  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 
(c)  Eacb  man.  aft«r  completion  of  his  military  training  period, 
shall  be  transferred  to  a  Reserve  component  of  the  land  or  naval 
force*  of  the  United  States,  and  untU  the  expiration  of  10  years 
after  such  transfer  or  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  45.  or  until  he  Is 
discharged,  whichever  occurs  first,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  member  of 
such  Reserve  component  and  be  subject  to  such  additional  train- 
ing as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  for  the  next  10  years,  or  at  least 
until  the  draftee  becomes  45  years  of  age.  he  is  subject  to  be 
called  out  for  further  service.  Surely  there  is  nothing  now 
so  vital  to  our  Immediate  defense  as  to  require  the  extension 
of  what  has  been  termed  1  year  of  training  service  into  10 
years  of  service.  This  illustrates  that  once  this  Nation  starts 
down  the  road  of  conscription,  or  compulsory  military  service 
In  time  of  peace,  there  is  no  saying  how  long  it  will  remain 
with  us.  In  this  bill  it  is  not  limited  to  the  emergency  which 
is  presently  alleged  to  exist,  nor  is  the  extended  service  of 
training  confined  to  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions,  nor  even  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  is  no  limitation  whatsoever.  Nor  do  I  know  who  will 
be  President  of  the  United  States  4  years,  8  years,  or  10  years 
from  now.  I  am  unwilling  to  place  the  young  men  of  today, 
by  conscription,  into  military  service  for  the  next  10  years 
without  knowing  what  the  conditions  may  be  for  which  they 
may  be  called  into  service  by  some  President,  unknown  to 
any  of  us  at  this  time.  It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  young  men  and  this  Nation. 

It  is  also  evident  to  me  that  the  proponents  of  this  biU 
have  in  mind  some  possible  additional  military  service  to  be 
rendered  beyond  mere  training.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  then 
what  is  the  reason  for  insisting  that  the  field  of  training  may 
extend  to  anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisi^iere?  Surely,  if 
training  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  luU.  it  could  be  ac- 
complished within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions.  The  fact  that  an  amendment  that  would 
have  so  restricted  the  training  area  was  opposed  by  those 
who  favor  the  i>assage  of  this  bill  creates  in  me  a  doubt  that 
will  not  down  that  we  are  getting  these  boys  into  something 
far  more  serious  than  mere  training.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
subsequent  events  will  not  develop  to  make  necessary  any 
more  serious  service  than  that  which  the  face  of  the  bill 
purports  to  provide  for. 

PtOPOSED   COMFTTLSCMtT   THAINtNG    T7NFAIB  IN    OPERATION 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  this  bill  is  democratic  because 
It  acts  equally  toward  all.  This  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
the  allegation  that  the  bill  only  provides  for  1  year  of  service, 
the  fallacy  of  which  I  have  Just  shown.  If  the  age  limit  is 
fixed  to  apply  to  those  between  21  and  45  as  provided  for 


in  this  bill  or  from  21  to  31  as  in  the  Senate  bill  there  will 
be.  it  is  estimated.  23.000.000  and  12.000,000.  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  be  conscripted.  Of  these  approximately  one-half  will 
be  exempted  because  of  dependents  or  otherwise.  Thus. 
6.000,000  to  12.000.000,  according  to  age  limit  adopted,  will 
be  subject  to  conscription.  It  is  stated  that  not  more  than 
1,200.000  will  be  called  into  service  at  this  time.  Thus.  1 
oiit  of  6  or  1  out  of  12  will  be  called  according  to  whether 
the  age  limitation  is  31  years  or  45  years.  What  happens 
to  the  other  5  or  other  11.  as  the  case  may  be?  They  are 
not  called  for  service  and  therefore  are  permitted  to  go  on 
their  way  and  pursue  their  studies,  business,  or  other  occupa- 
tions, get  married  and  live  the  life  of  a  normal  citizen. 
Whereas,  the  1  boy  selected  gives  up  his  usual  vocation,  goes 
Into  the  Army  for  1  year,  and  remains  subject  to  call  for 
10  years.  Where  is  there  any  equality  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that? 

F*urthermore.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  with  discretion 
lodged  in  some  board,  appointed  under  political  influence, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  grant  favors  without  doing  any 
great  harm  to  the  national  defense  because  only  one  is  to 
be  selected  and  therefore  the  others  are  discharged.  If  we 
had  not  had  the  sorry  experience  of  W.  P.  A.  being  u.sed  for 
political  purposes  it  may  be  this  thought  would  not  have 
entered  my  mind.  But.  having  seen  human  misery  utilized 
by  politicians  for  political  purposes,  and.  work  denied  to 
some  and  given  to  others  solely  because  of  party  affiliations, 
I  feel  justified  in  presenting  this  thought  in  order  that  if 
the  bill  should  pass  that  the  proper  administration  of  the 
draft  shall  not  become  an  adjunct  to  a  political  machine. 

CONSCRIPTION   OF   MANPOWER   LEADS  TO  CONSCRIPTION   OF  INDUSTRY    AND 

WEALTH 

Permit  me  to  also  make  reference  to  another  question  that 
Is  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  relates  to 
how  far  the  principle  of  conscription  is  to  be  carried  in  times 
of  peace.  Already  we  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  extend  the 
scope  of  conscription  once  the  principle  is  adopted.  Thi^  bill 
established  it  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  our  manhood, 
and  immediately  the  demand  arose  to  conscript  industry.  If 
the  lives  of  our  boys  are  to  be  conscripted  for  military  service, 
then  there  is  no  excuse  to  leave  industry  in  a  preferred  class, 
but  until  it  has  been  more  certainly  demonstrated  that  the 
necessity  exists  to  change  our  tradition  against  conscription 
in  times  of  peace  I  shall  vote  against  any  type  of  conscription. 
The  Senate  responded  to  this  demand  and  included  indtistry 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  is  only  another  step  to 
conscription  of  labor  and  wealth.  The  principle  that  under- 
lies conscription  of  manhood  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  can 
readily  be  extended  to  all  the  others  that  I  have  mentioned, 
including  agriculture,  and  then  we  have  a  totalitarian  state. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stop.  look,  and  listen  and  avoid  the  danger 
that  will  be  upon  us  as  a  nation  and  people  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  the  course  that  is  set  before  us.  It  is  a  course  once 
started  upon  you  cannot  easily  stop. 

If  subsequent  events  should  make  danger  more  imminent, 
and  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  failed  to  produce  the 
necessary  men,  then  is  the  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  some 
other  system  to  insure  an  adequate  defensive  force  and  the 
same  with  reference  to  industry.  But  we  should  not  admit 
defeat  of  the  American  way  until  it  has  had  a  trial.  No  mili- 
tary authority  in  this  Nation  has  placed  himself  on  record  to 
say  that  our  danger  is  so  immediate  that  the  trial  of  the 
volimteer-enlistment  system  for  the  next  3  or  4  months,  nor 
failure  to  conscript  industry  at  this  time,  would  imperil  our 
national  safety.  This  bill  is  drawn  upon  the  theory  that  the 
American  volunteer  system  carmot  succeed.  I  am  not  willing 
by  my  vote  to  agree  to  that  assumption  without  giving  the 
American  way  a  trial.  I  still  have  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
of  our  people.  I  believe  they  will  respond  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Again.  I  caution  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we  discard  the 
American  way  and  adopt  the  way  of  totalitarians. 
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EXTEXSIO>^  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

■    I  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  6.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    LT.   COL     A.   H.   LANE,   BRITISH    ARMY   OFFICER 


Mr.  THORKELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  an  article  by  Lt. 
Col.  A.  H.  Lane,  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  who,  like 
many  in  America,  tells  the  truth. 

The  article  follows: 

ALIKN    INPLUXMCC  TM  POUTICS 

Before  the  World  War  the  alien  penetration  of  our  political  par- 
ties had  become  very  noticeable,  and  It  will  be  remembered  how 
alien  flnanclera  In  the  city  of  London  urged  the  liberal  govern- 
ment In  August  1914  lo  remain  neutral  during  the  German  attack 
on  Prance  and  Belgium.  The  Liberal  Party  was  then  supported  by 
many  politically  minded  aliens  and  some  of  them  proved  during 
the  war  to  be  most  undesirable  persons.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer.  Bart , 
and  Ignatius  Tlmothv  Treblch  Lincoln,  son  of  Nathan  Treblch, 
both  persona  grata  with  the  liberal  leaders,  maintained  relations 
with  the  enemy  during  the  war.  Linc':)ln  was  an  active  and  clever 
ppy  He  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian  and  a  British  cltlTsen  by 
naturalisation  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  later 
secretary  to  Mr  B  Seebohm  Rowntree,  he  had  heen.  ;n  1910.  elected 
a  Member  of  Parliament  (Liberal)  for  Darlington'  Then  some 
years  t>€rore  the  war.  at  a  dinner  given  In  London  by  free  traders 
In  honor  of  Mr  Lloyd  George,  a  list  of  those  present  Included  a 
considerable  number  of  rich  aliens  and  persons  of  recent  alien 
extraction  This  alien  influence  in  the  Uberal  Party  and  the  great 
financial  support  the  party  received  from  foreign  sources  ex- 
plains the  hostility  of  the  liberal  government  and  the  Liberal  Party 
to  aU  proposals  to  restrict  alien  immigration. 

But  it  was  after  the  Great  War  and  during  the  peace  conferences 
at  Paris  that  this  alien  Influence  In  our  politics  tiecame  not  only 
conspicuous  but  dangerous  to  British  Interests.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  the  conception  of  a  league  of  nations,  the  peace  confer- 
ence, out  of  which  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was  evolved,  was 
dominated  by  Interests  hostile  to  the  British  Empire.  The  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  peace  are  In  a  large  measure  the  result 
of  alien  Intervention  In  the  framing  of  the  peace  treaty.  The 
policy  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  was  in  some  of  Its  main 
aspects  not  unlike  the  policy  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Both  desired  the 
international  control  of  the  world.  President  Wilson  wanted  this 
to  be  through  the  League  of  Nations;  the  Bolsheviks  through  the 
Third  (Communist)  International.  Both  used  similar  slogans,  such 
as  "no  annexations."  "no  secret  diplomacy."  and  "the  right  of  self- 
determination. "  The  "self-determination"  slogan  has  been  well 
described  as  having  the  effect  of  dynamite  upon  the  British  Empire. 
It  has  done  preat  harm  in  many  countries,  but  in  none  more  than 
m  the  Brltij^h  Empire  These  disruptive  proposals  and  slogans 
provided  common  ground  t>etween  Washington  and  Moscow. 
though  on  other  matters  there  might  be  considerable  differences. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Hidden  Hand  It  Is  shown  how  interna- 
tional flnanclers  in  Berlin  and  New  Ytwk  helped  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
to  enter  and  conquer  Russia.  The  same  alien  financial  Influence 
Is  to  be  found  behind  President  Wilson  In  his  League  of  Nations. 
This  connection  was  well  know^n  In  Paris  during  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  Prrtlnax.  writing  In  the  Echo  de  Paris  of  April  28, 
1920.  described  this  financial  Influence  as  follows: 

"M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  Warburg 
&  Co  .  of  Hamburg.  He  Is  the  principal  shareholder  In  the  Ham- 
burg-American and  German-Lloyd  Steamship  Lines.  His  two 
brothers.  Paul  and  Fell.x  Warburg,  married,  respectively .  to  the 
sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  (born  at  Frank- 
furt), are  the  associates  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn. 
Loeb  &  Co  .  of  New  York.  Here  we  have  a  financial  group  which 
up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America.  In  April  1917.  was  the 
most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  o:  Washington  and 
those  of  Berlin  From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed 
Itself  extraordinarily  active  against  the  Entente." 


"'In  the  early  hours  of  Christmas  E\'e,  1925.  one  of  Lincoln's 
sen?,  calling  himself  John  Lincoln,  then  bombardier  In  '  E'  Bat- 
tery, Royal  Horse  Artlller>-.  murdered  a  brewers'  traveler  He  was 
convicted  cf  the  murder,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged.  This 
throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  our  armed  forces  are  penetrated. 
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Before  the  war  Mr  Schiff  was  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the 
Mural  Society  of  German  Jews,  and  this  society  had  close  relations 
With  high  German  circles.  During  the  war,  before  America  inter- 
vened. Mr.  Schiff.  says  Pertinax.  "founded  the  American  Neutral 
Conference  Committee,  which  took  upon  Itself  the  task  of  bringing 
about  peace  with  a  victorious  Germaiiy.  Then  appeared  for  the 
first  time  all  the  formulae  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  anathemas 
launched  against  the  old  diplomacy,  which  was  said  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  about  the  war.  On  this  point  consult  the  work. 
How  the  Diplomatists  Caused  the  War,  written  by  Mr.  Heubsch.  the 
colleague  of  Mr    Schiff  on  the  neutral  conference  committee." 

More  light  on  this  alien  Influence  behind  President  Wilson,  the 
peace  conference,  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  provided  by  M. 
Charles  Maurras,  In  his  book  Les  Trois  Aspects  du  President 
Wilson      He  refers  to; 

"The  decisive  Influence  exercised  on  Mr.  Wilson  by  a  very  small 
company,  financiers  by  profession,  domiciled  l>etween  Ham^burg, 
Frankfort,  and  New  York  They  were  identified  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  League  of  Free  Nations,  with  Its  seat  in  America,  and 
including  among  other  people.  Mr.  Pellx  Frankfurter,  president  of 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board;  a  great  banker.  Jacob  H.  Schiff; 
the  Cohens:  the  Blumenthals;  the  Chapiros,  not  to  speak  of  Mis. 
Mary   Sunkovnich." 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  book  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  also 
alludes  to  this  alien  domination  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  remarks: 

"Of  all  the  collectivities  whose  Interests  were  furthered  at  the 
conference,  the  Jews  had  perhaps  the  most  resourceful  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  influential  exponents.  There  were  Jews  from 
Palestine,  from  Poland.  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Rumania.  Greece. 
Britain.  Holland,  and  Belgium,  but  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
contingent  was  sent  by  the  United  States." ' 

Dr.  Dillon  seems  to  be  surprised  at  the  Influence  these  aliens 
of  many  lands  had  over  the  American  President.  But  U  Dr.  DUlon 
had  read  the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Schiffs.  the  Warbiu^.  and  other  great  interna- 
tional financiers  of  New  York  had  succeeded  In  1913.  by  means 
of  confidential  negotiations  conducted  through  Colonel  Hoxise.  In 
persuading  Wilson  to  accept  and  support  In  Congress  their  Fed- 
eral Reserve  t>ank  scheme.  It  was  therefore  not  so  surprising  as 
Dr.  Dillion  Imagined  to  find  those  mternatlonal  flnanclers,  with 
great  interests  at  stake,  in  the  Peace  Conference,  keeping  in  close 
and  constant  touch  with  President  Wilson. 

These  facts  give  force  and  meaning  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  late 
Israel  ZangwlU  to  a  banquet  given  by  the  Maccabeans  in  London 
In  1920  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Luclen  Wolf,  "the  man  who 
fought  for  Jewish  rights  at  VersaUles  last  year."  Mr.  ZangwUl 
wrote: 

"The  minority  treaties  were  the  touchstone  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  essentially  Jewish  aspiration.  And  the  man  behind 
the  minority  treaties  was  Luclen  Wolf."  (Jewish  Guardian,  June 
11.  1920.) 

These  minority  treaties  have  caused  much  trouble  and  friction 
m  many  coiuitrles,  and  British  Governments  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  trouble  and  expense  In  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
"aspirations '  of  the  alien  promoters  of  those  treaties.  British 
money,  arms,  and  prestige  have  been  used  to  protect  Interests 
that  were  and  are  a  menace  to  the  British  Empire.  (See  Alien 
Control  in  Palestine,  p.  162.)  The  success  of  alien  Intrigue  and 
wirepulling  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  way  In  which  British 
rights  have  ever  since  been  sacrificed  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  alien  minorities.  Justify  the  comment  of  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  book 
quoted  above.  "Large  ntxmbers  of  the  delegates  at  the  confer- 
ence," Dr.  Dillon  wrote,  "believed  that  the  real  Influence  behind 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  were  Semitic"  and  that  the  alien  for- 
mula was:  "Henceforth  the  world  will  be  governed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  who  In  turn,  are  swayed  by  their  Jewish  elements." 

This  criticism  of  Jewish  Influence  is  not  anti-Semitic.  The  critics 
quoted  above  are,  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  Jews,  but  they  rec- 
ognize that  this  persistent  attempt  to  dominate  and  control  the 
financial  and  p>olltical  policies  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  to 
make  them  serve  the  Interests  of  a  minority  possessing  much  power, 
especially  In  world  finance,  must  create  friction  a"nd  disturbances. 

This  criticism  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Germans.  Dutch. 
Italians,  French,  or  any  other  race  If  they  attempted  by  similar 
methods  to  impose  their  will  upon  other  peoples  and  to  make  those 
peoples  more  or  loss  subject  to  their  domination.  As  stated  in  the 
preface  to  this  book.  I  do  not  approach  this  subject  from  a  sec- 
tarian point  of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Englishman 
who  believes  hi  "Britain  for  the  British,"  and  who  strongly  objects 
to  alien  Intfrference,  irrespective  of  the  faith  or  nationality  of  th€ 
alien.  If  the  Jews  are  mentioned  frequently,  especially  In  quota- 
tions from  books,  reports,  and  other  documents.  It  Is  because  they 
have  the  fortune  or  misfortune,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  to 
be  more  active  and  more  successful  than  any  other  aliens  in  In- 
fluencing  and   controlling  British   pffairs.' 

With  this  evidence  of  alien  interference  at  the  Peace  Conference 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  British  policy  constantly  deflected  from 


'  These   quotations  are   taken  from  The  Cause   of   World   Unrest, 
pp    176  183  (Grant  Richards.   1920). 

Much  valuable  Information  on  this  alien  Influence  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  its  effect  ufxm  British  and  allied  int*»rests.  will  be 
found  in  Mrs  Webster  .s  book.  The  Surrender  of  an  Empire,  chapter 
II,  The  Babbotage  of  Victory. 
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British  Interests,  and  British  Oovernment  becoming  more  and  more 
subeervlent  to  alien  Influence.  Conservative  and  socialist  govern- 
ments have  been  mysteriously  committed  to  policies  and  acts 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  true  interests  and  needs  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire  overseas.  The  coalition  govern- 
ment, after  the  war.  began  this  policy  of  surrender  to  foreign 
interests  Oiir  troubles  In  India  started  with  Mr  Edwin  Montagu's 
effort*,  aa  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  1917.  to  disturb  "the  placid 
pathetic  contentmenf  of  the  Indian  masses.  Since  then,  succes- 
sive governmenta  have  pandered  to  the  revolutionary  and  alien 
elements  In  India,  and  today  the  Conservative  no  less  than  the  So- 
cialist Party  is  committed  to  the  granting  of  dominion  status  to 
India:  though  most  Conservatives  know  that  India  Is  totally  un- 
flttec:  for  dominion  status  How  is  this  acceptance  of  an  obviously 
wrong  and  mischievous  policy  for  India  to  be  explained?  It  can 
rnly  be  explained  by  the  evidence  submitted  In  this  book,  namely, 
alien  control  and  direction  of  British  political  parties  and  govern- 
ments 

Other  examples  of  this  surrender  policy  Include  the  termination 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  to  please  the  financial  powers  of 
the  United  States;  the  abandonment  of  our  naval  supremacy  at 
the  Washington  Conference  for  similar  reasons;  the  "surrender  to 
murder"  In  Ireland,  where  we  permitted  what  Is  practically  a 
republic  to  be  set  up  In  southern  Ireland  in  order  to  placate  a  gang 
of  murderous  revolutionaries,  and  to  win  the  good  will  of  our 
American  cousins.  The  recently  enacted  statute  of  Westminster  Is 
but  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  complete  Instance  of  the 
triumph  of  the  alien  forces  that  are  working  for  the  dismember- 
ment and  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  In  this  latest  example 
the  Conservatives.  Liberals,  and  Socialists  of  the  "National"  Gov- 
ernment, supported  by  the  Socialist  opposition,  are  to  be  found 
passing  a  measure  that  actually  makes  It  easy,  if  desired,  for  any 
constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  repvidlate  the  British  con- 
nection and  to  set  up  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  Only 
aliens  and  revolutionaries  have  ever  demanded  this  concession,  and 
It  is.  as  Carlyle  would  have  said,  "significant  of  much."  that  even 
the  conservative  champions  of  patriotl.<!m  and  Imperialism  have 
readily  conceded  thi ;  thoroughly  disruptive  and  anti-British  demand 
of  a  comparatively  imall  body  of  aliens  and  revolutionaries 

These  Ulustratlcna  of  policies  that  are  alien  and  dangerous  to 
British  national  and  imperial  Interests  Justify  the  late  Leo  Maxse's 
criticism  of  the  Conservative  Government  of  1923  Speaking  In 
London  on  April  12.  1923.  on  the  failure  of  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment to  stand  by  France  rather  than  Germany.  Mr  Maxse  com- 
mented on  the  strong  family  likeness  between  the  machinations  of 
our  parliamentarians  although  bearing  different  and  distinctive 
labels,  "so  that  If  one  read  the  public  utterances  on  international 
affairs  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  (Mr  Bonar  Law)  or  either  of 
the  ex-Prime  Ministers  or  the  official  leader  of  the  opposition  (Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald).  they  would  hardly  know  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr  Asqulth.  Mr  Lloyd  George,  or  some  labor  leader, 
who  was  speaking "  Mr  Maxse  ended  by  asking  what  was  the 
"intangible,  invisible  Influence  in  the  background  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  British  statesmen,  which  must  ultimately  Involve  them 
In  political  catastrophe  ■ 

In  the  chapters  on  alien  revolutionaries  and  alien  Influence  in 
Industry,  will  be  found  further  evidence  of  how  aliens  endeavor 
to  direct  political  policies  by  ( 1 )  creating  revolutionary  situations 
within  the  Empire,  either  through  political  rebellions,  as  In  Ireland 
and  India,  or  by  causing  industrial  disputes,  strikes,  etc;  or  (2i 
by  obtaining  control  of  financial  and  Industrial  concerns,  through 
which  they  are  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  all  Rovernments. 
especially  since  the  recent  practice  was  adopted  of  appointing  ex- 
clvll  servants  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  to  directorships  in  con- 
cerns that  are  financed  and  controlled  wholly  or  partly  by  aliens. 
Finally.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  a  long  time  past  the 
nominal  rtilera  of  our  Empire  have  been  allowing  persons  of  alien 
extraction,  on  our  behalf,  to  undertake  diplomatic  and  financial 
negotiations  of  the  utmoat  Importance  Two  examples  of  this 
leap  to  the  eye.  During  the  Great  War  the  Liberal.  Lord  Reading, 
a  lawyer  who  for  a  brief  period  had  l>een  on  the  stock  exchange. 
was  sent  to  the'  United  States  of  America  to  arrange  gigantic  sums 
of  money  for  us.  In  September  1929  our  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  which  was  held  to  decide  what  financial  assistance 
was  to  be  given  to  small  nations  in  the  event  of  war  were  Sir 
Otto  Ernst  Nlemeyer  and  Sir  Henry  Strakosch.  whose  nephew  as 
reported  In  the  preaa.  Is  a  certain  Baron  Georges  Strakosch  von 
PeldrUigen.  of  Vienna. 


Is  Our  Nation  Inviting:  Disaster? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  LEMKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  afflicted  with  war 
insanity.    Our  Nation  is  mentally  sick — sick  with  depressions 


and  recessions,  sick  with  farm  deflation  and  unemployment, 
sick  and  tired  of  war  hysteria,  sick  and  tired  of  those  who 
would  sell  this  Nation's  honor,  credit,  domestic  market,  and 
manhood  on  foreign  auction  blocks  and  battlefields.  In  fact, 
we  are  suffering  from  all  the  diseases  that  destroy  nations. 
But  there  is  hope  that  from  our  present  mental  slump  we  will 
arise  a  greater,  stronger,  and  better  nation  than  ever  before. 

In  our  bewilderment  we  seem  to  become  pro-everything — 
pro-Itahan.  pro-German.  pro-Russian.  pro-British,  and  God 
knows  what  not.  We  are  pro  everything  except  the  real 
thing — pro- America.  Of  course,  it  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  save 
this  ship  of  state.  Surely  there  are  enough  Memt)ers  in  this 
House,  together  with  patriotic  men  and  women  of  vision  and 
intelligence,  to  steer  this  Nation  through  these  troubled 
waters.  The  time  for  calm  reasoning  has  arrived.  We  have 
acted  too  long  upon  our  emotions,  emotions  fanned  into  white 
heat  by  falsehoods. 

We  have  been  the  prey  of  designing  foreigners  and  foreign 
agents.  We  have  been  deceived  and  defrauded  by  men  in 
high  governmental  positions  who  are  more  interested  in 
kings  and  queens  and  dictators  abroad  than  in  our  own 
people.  We  have  been  deceived  and  tricked  into  selling  our 
national  defense  to  foreign  nations.  We  have  been  fooled 
into  believing  that  other  nations  were  fighting  our  battles — 
Into  believing  that  other  nations'  wars  were  ours,  forgetting 
that  when  the  crucial  hour  comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  we  our- 
selves must  defend  our  Nation — we  ourselves  will  be  its  de- 
fenders or  its  destroyers. 

In  a  world  of  confusion  and  human  suffering  we  forget 
that  our  spiritual  well-being  is  unalterably  interwoven  with 
our  material  well-being.  Without  spiritual  progress  there 
can  be  no  material  progress.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
Christianity,  home,  and  security  are  the  very  foundation  of 
our  civilization. 

This  year  a  lot  of  things  have  happened  that  we  could 
but  wish  had  not  happened.  EXirope  has  gone  insane.  War 
brutality  and  war  hysteria  are  at  large.  Small,  innocent 
nations  have  been  crushed  by  brute  force.  These  nations 
wanted  nothing  but  to  be  left  alone.  Three  or  four  million 
young  men  have  given  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  within 
the  last  12  months.  They  have  drenched  the  earth  red  with 
blood,  and  millions  more  have  been  maimed  and  disabled  for 
life.    May  we  ask  what  for? 

These  young  men  had  nothing  to  say  about  It.  They 
were  given  a  uniform  and  a  rifle.  If  they  refused  they  were 
put  in  concentration  camp>s.  As  Senator  Wheeler  so  ably 
has  said,  "Those  who  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  never 
have  anything  to  say  in  the  making  of  war."  Read  Mark 
Twain's  Mysterious  Stranger  and  you  will  learn  how  a  loud- 
mouthed few.  aided  and  abetted  by  the  war  profiteers,  plunge 
nations  into  war. 

We  were  deceived  into  the  World  War  in  1917.  Undisputed 
documents  now  within  the  reach  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress show  that  Ambassador  Page  did  not  represent  the 
United  States,  but  represented  Morgan  b  Co.  These  docu- 
ments show  that  Mr.  Page  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Lans- 
ing, informing  him  that  Great  Britain  had  defaulted  in 
paying  an  overdraft  of  $400.000.000 — that  she  had  no  cash 
with  which  to  pay — that  she  needed  huge  credits. 

Mr.  Page  then  stated  that  he  knew  that  the  American 
people  would  not  stand  for  such  huge  credits  unless  we  first 
declared  war.  In  other  words,  send  our  sons  first  to  Euro- 
pean battlefields  and  then  the  American  fathers  and  mothers 
will  stand  for  the  huge  credits  to  pay  the  overdraft  to  Mr. 
Morgan.  This  same  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  kind  are  again  on 
the  job.  We  are  sure  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  not 
again  be  fooled  with  Mr.  Morgan's  philosophy — the  making  of 
millions  out  of  human  blocd. 

Out  of  the  first  $500,000,000  Liberty  bonds  we  bought,  with 
which  to  help  our  boys  win  the  war.  $400,000,000  went  to 
Morgan  to  take  care  of  this  overdraft.  That  was  Morgan's 
patriotism.  Unfortunately,  the  war  that  we  entered  to  take 
care  of  Mr.  Morgan's  $400,000,000  overdraft  has  cost  us  over 
$65,000,000,000  to  date.     That   $65,000,000,000  is  responsible 
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for  the  depression  and  the  recession — responsible  for  all  the 
homes  and  businesses  that  have  been  wrecked — responsible 
for  thousands  of  suicides. 

And  so.  today  our  prayers  go  out  for  France.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland.  Finland.  Norway.  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
China,  where  millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  made  homeless  and  hungry  by  war's  brutality  and 
insanity.  Our  hearts  bleed  for  all  the  rations  that  want  to 
live  in  peace  and  be  left  alone,  but  whose  territories  arc  being 
so  ruthlessly  invaded  and  their  people  so  cruelly  dealt  with  by 
brute  force. 

But  we  cannot  change  the  ways  of  Europe.  They  have  had 
wars  there  for  over  3.000years.  They  will  have  wars  there  un- 
til their  people  have  the  intelligence  and  the  courace  to  form 
the  United  States  of  Europe.  Then  and  then  only  will  Europe 
be  able  to  wipe  out  the  religious  and  racial  hatreds  that  breed 
war.  We  cannot  do  this  for  them.  They  must  do  it  for 
themselves. 

We  have  furnished  the  allied  nations  everything  that  we 
have  except  our  young  men.  These  we  will  not  apain  give 
them.  We  are  sorry  if  unauthorized  promises  were  made  to 
these  nations.  Such  promises  should  never  have  been  made. 
No  one  man  in  this  Nation  has  a  right  to  pledge  the  lives  of 
our  sons  on  foreign  bat'lefields.  We  have  not  yet  knowingly 
consented  to  a  dictatorship  in  this  Nation. 

Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  l>e  swept  off  our  feet  by  war 
hysteria,  by  false  propaganda.  The  penalty  will  be  too  severe. 
It  may  cost  the  bves  of  miUions  of  our  sons.  In  the  World 
War  126.000  of  our  sons  were  killed  and  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  another  234.300  died  from  injuries,  and  a  million  have 
died  since  from  diseases  contracted  while  in  service.  Surely 
we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  that  experience.  If  we  again  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  deceived  into  this  war  It  will  be  the  rock 
upon  which  our  form  of  government  will  perish.  We  will 
emerge  with  a  full-fledged  dictator. 

As  I  listened  to  the  war-mad  psychology  of  the  people  In 
Italy  when  they  cheered  the  declaration  of  war  by  Mussolini, 
I  wondered  whether  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  who  were 
cheering  so  madly  had  gone  insane.  I  wondered  if  they  knew 
what  it  all  meant.  I  wondered  whether  when  they  receive 
word  that  their  son  is  no  more,  they  wiD  continue  to  cheer. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  their  madness  they  forgot  all 
about  the  realities  of  war. 

We  are  all  shocked  that  the  demons  of  war  have  again 
been  let  loose  in  Euiope  and  Asia.  We  must  keep  these 
demons  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  are  trying 
times  even  for  our  own  country.  We  still  have  millions 
unemployed.  We  still  have  hunger  and  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Last  but  not  least,  we  again  have  a  few  super- 
patriots  who  again  would  wrap  the  flag  of  glory  around  them- 
selves and  grab  everything  in  sight.  They  would  again 
monopolize  the  patriotism  of  this  Nation  that  is  common  to 
us  all. 

These  are  the  real  traitors.  They  would  divide  our  people 
when  all  should  be.  united.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
profiteers  and  patrioteers  have  gained  a  considerable  camp 
following— politicians  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
to  the  public  confidence  except  the  false  issue  of  national 
defense.  These  politicians  in  their  ignorance  forget  that  the 
American  people  have  not  yet  been  swept  off  their  feet  by 
emotionalism,  by  war  hysteria. 

National  defense  is  not  an  issue  in  this  campaign.  These 
politicians  will  not  be  permitted  to  ride  into  office  on  that 
kind  of  a  false  is.sue.  We  are  all  for  adequate  national 
defense.  Since  1920  Congress  has  appropriated  about  $31,- 
000.000.000  for  the  War  and  Navy  I>epartments— for  na- 
tional defense.  This,  if  equally  divided,  would  give  $238  to 
every  baby,  every  boy  and  girl,  and  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  United  States. 

These  appropriations  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  presented  at  hearings  before  the  Military  and 
Na\'al  Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If 
that  was  not  enough,  then  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Congress. 


I  have  never  opposed  any  appropriation  for  national  de- 
fense. I  have  opposed  appropriations  for  national  aggres- 
sion, for  foreign  nations'  defense. 

But  remember  that  mere  than  mere  appropriations  of 
money  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  real  national  defense. 
There  must  be  a  national-defense  policy.  Also  remember 
that  the  money  that  Congress  appropriated  the  American 
people  will  have  to  pay.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
see  that  they  get  their  money's  worth  of  defense.  Just 
blindly  pouring  money  out  of  the  Treasury  will  not  provide 
us  with  national  defense. 

IXiring  this  ConKre.ss.  the  Seventy-sixth,  we  have  appro- 
priated about  $14  500.000.000  for  national  defense.  This  is 
an  added  indebtedness  of  $110  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child.  This  $14  500.000.000,  if  equally  d.vided.  would  make 
14.500  millionaires.  It  will  have  to  be  paid  back  by  the  tax- 
payers with  interer-t.  It  will  not  be  paid  by  us  nor  by  our 
children,  but  sometime  in  the  future  by  our  great-grand- 
children. When  it  is  finally  paid  with  interest  it  will  have 
amounted  to  many  times  $14,500,000,000. 

We  are  told  that  it  will  take  about  3  years  to  spend  this 
money — that  we  will  not  be  able  to  equip  a  large  Army  be- 
fore 1943.  We  are  informed  that  we  have  only  a  few  first- 
class  fighting  planes,  but  that  many  more  have  been  and 
will  be  ordered.  Ccngrcss  appropriated  money  and  ordered 
over  6.000  airplanes  during  the  last  4  years.  The  President 
says  they  are  "on  order."  The  truth  is  they  have  been  "on 
order"  but  as  fast  as  they  were  built  they  were  turned  over 
to  foreign  nations. 

While  we  sympathize  with  some  foreign  nations  our  na- 
tional defense  should  come  first.  No  other  nation  will  or 
can  fight  our  battles.  Nor  are  we  foolish  enough  to  ever 
entrust  our  safety  to  any  other  nation.  Poland.  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Prance  did  that  to  their  sorrow.  That  stupid 
doctrine  is  not  the  doctrine  of  pro-Americans.  We  are  net 
here  interested  with  the  propagandists  and  paid  agents  of 
other  nations. 

Let  us  tise  common  horse  sense.  Let  us  never  depend 
upon  George  to  defend  us  or  to  fight  our  battles.  Let  us 
have  our  own  national  defense  and  be  prepared  to  fight 
our  own  battles  if  war  comes.  The  time  has  come,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ma-ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Walsh!  .  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  so  ably  stated  over  the 
radio,  that  we  should  provide  our  own  national  defense  and 
depend  upon  ourselves  to  defend  ourselves.  Otherwise  we 
may  come  to  grief. 

Again  we  must  decide  what  we  want  to  defend.  Do  we 
want  to  defend  the  United  States  alone?  That  is  one  kind 
of  defense.  Do  we  want  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
That  is  another  kind  of  defense.  I  favor  and  always  have 
favored  a  national  defense  that  will  include  the  entire 
Western  HemL^phere.  But  let  us  not  im:.tate  Europe  and  turn 
this  hemisphere  into  another  armed  camp. 

Our  international  bankers  tell  us  that  we  should  police  the 
whole  world.  This  would  include  protection  for  their  foreign 
investments.  Our  answer  to  these  is  that  we  are  not  big 
enough  to  do  it — it  would  be  beyond  our  power  even  if  we 
wanted  to.  If  we  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  aggression,  we  will  have  plenty  to  do. 
We  will  have  to  leave  Europe  to  clean  up  its  own  house. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the  mate- 
rial side  of  national  defense.  I  am  interested  in  the  soldiers, 
the  sailors,  the  marines,  and  the  aviators.  These,  after  all, 
are  our  real  national  defense.  Without  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  aviators,  there  can  be  no  national  defense.  With- 
out them,  the  warships,  submarines,  and  airplanes  will  be  at 
a  standstill,  and  cannon,  machine  gims,  and  rifles  will  remain 
Silent. 

Because  of  this  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  vet- 
erans of  all  wars — in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  national 
defense.  I  feel  that  if  the  Nation  wants  able-bodied,  pa- 
triotic yoimg  men  with  strong  nerves  and  keen  intellect  for 
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national  defense,  it  will  have  to  compensate  the  veterans  who 
have  fought  its  wars.  Therefore  I  opposed  the  so-called 
Economy  Act  that  deprived  the  disabled  veterans  of  their 
Just  compensation.  I  felt  that  the  President's  frequent  vetoes 
of  veterans'  legislation  were  unjustifiable.  I  voted  on  every 
occasion  to  override  such  vetoes. 

""  It  was  because  I  believed  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the 
material  side  of  national  defense  that  in  1919  I  drafted  the 
first  State  World  War  veterans'  compensation  biU  in  th:s 
Nation.  Under  this  bill.  North  Dakota  paid  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War  an  additional  compensation  of  $25  per  month 
from  the  day  that  they  enlisted  until  the  day  of  their  dis- 
charge. It  was  because  of  this  same  reason  that  I  have  voted 
foi.-  and  supported  all  veterans'  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Ai.ierican  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  other  vet- 
erans' organizations  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
We  all  realize  that  in  order  to  have  real  national  defense 
we  must  have  a  united  patriotic  people  back  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  aviators.  Patriotism  does  not  grow  in 
seedbeds  of  filth,  slums,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  and  rags.  It 
grows  only  in  seedbeds  of  hope,  aspiration,  and  opportunity. 
I  have  always  supported  liberal  legislation  to  prepare  proper 
seedbeds  for  real  patriotic  Americans  to  grow  in. 

The  nation  that  does  not  protect  its  protectors  cannot  long 
endure.  No  nation  on  earth  is  great  enough  to  ignore  the 
appeals  for  help  of  its  citizens.  There  are  times  when  a  nation 
must  protect  its  citizens  from  misfortune  in  order  to  preserve 
its  nationalism.  Patriotism  is  the  feeling  that  you  are  a 
somebody.  It  is  the  feeling  that  you  belong  to  a  nation  that 
is  not  only  powerful,  but  that  is  interested  in  your  welfare. 
Without  this  feeling  of  security  and  reciprocity,  there  can 
be  no  true  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  individual — there  is 
no  nationalism.  The  10.000,000  unemployed  and  the  one 
farmer  out  of  every  five  who  lost  his  farm  are  more  dangerous 
to  our  democracy  than  the  combined  armies  of  Hitler.  Musso- 
lini, and  Stalin.  Real  national  defense  consists  in  making 
these  people  again  self-supporting  and  home  owners. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  worked  for  and  am  sup- 
porting H.  R.  8748.  known  as  the  Farmers  Union  debt-adjust- 
ment bill.  This  bill  would  refinance  those  farms  thai  are 
mortgaged  for  more  than  they  arc  worth  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  to  the  productive  value  of  the  farm. 
It  would  permit  an  adjustment  of  the  feed  and  seed  loans. 
They  should  be  canceled.  These  farmers  fed  the  Nation  below 
the  cost  of  production  while  they  were  losing  their  farms. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  bill  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  soft  credit  and  soft  money.  Of  course,  these  expressions 
are  just  repeated  parrot-like  by  those  who  know  nothing 
about  money  or  its  functions.  These  individuals  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  difTerence  between  soft  money  and  soft  credit 
and  hard  money  and  hard  credit  is  the  same  as  that  between 
a  soft-boiled  and  a  hard-boiled  egg.  If  you  get  the  egg  you 
can  live.   If  you  do  not  you  may  starve. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  I  have  consistently  worked 
and  urged  Congress  to  pass  the  Prazier-Lemke  refinance 
bill — a  bill  that,  if  passed,  would  have  saved  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  homes.  This  bill  would  refinance  existing 
mortgages  on  farms  and  homes  at  3  percent  per  annum. 
The  interest  rate  would  be  1'2  percent  and  the  balance  of 
each  payment  would  be  applied  on  the  principal  on  the 
amortization  plan.  The  stability  of  our  Government  depends 
upon  homes. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  8  years  ago.  the 
farmers  were  paying  5 '2  percent  interest  on  their  Federal 
land-bank  loans.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to  3  4  percent, 
as  a  direct  restilt  of  the  fight  that  we  made  for  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  refinance  bill.  This  was  the  compromise  between 
14  percent  and  54  percent.  We  will  ultimately  get  the 
Prazier-Lemke  Refinance  Act. 

It  Is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  consistently  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  cost-of-production  bill.  This  cost-of- 
production  bill  would  have  Increased  the  farmers'  yearly  in- 
come $7,500,000,000.  Since  every  dollar  of  farm  cash  income 
increases  the  national  income  by  $7.55.  therefore  the  national 
Income  would  have  been  increased  by  $56,625,000,000.    That 


would  have  meant  prosperity  by  "plenty"  and  not  starvation 
by  'scarcity" — by  the  curtailment  and  the  destruction  of 
agricultural  woalth. 

This  b.U  would  give  100  percent  parity— cost  of  produc- 
tion on  70  agricultural  products  in  place  of  75  percent  of  pnnty 
on  only  5.  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  Government 
will  no  longer  have  to  bail  out  the  farmer— the  farmer  will 
then  bail  out  the  Government. 

Again,  it  was  for  this  same  reason  that  I  sponsored  a  bill 
to  the  effect  that  the  uncon.stitutional  ho? -processing  tax 
be  paid  back  to  the  farmer.  The  evidence  shows  conclusively 
that  the  farmer  paid  this  tax  in  lower  prices.  But  Conpre.ss 
has  not  yet  had  the  decency  to  pay  back  this  tax  illegally 
and  fraudulently  extracted  from  the  hog  producers.  Oh. 
yes.  we  paid  back  all  other  unconstitutional  taxes  to  the 
railroads,  to  the  processors,  to  the  packers,  and  to  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  growers:  but  the  plea  of  the  hog-producing 
farmer  has  been  consistently  ignored.  They  say  the  amount 
is  too  large.  Query:  If  one  steals  enough,  does  that  make 
it  legal? 

For  the  same  reason  I  opposed  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ment law.  In  the  last  7  years  we  have  imported  from  for- 
eign nations  $8,373,652,981  of  agricultural  products,  substi- 
tutes, and  manufactured  products  thereof.  That  is  the 
foreign  valuation.  The  domestic  valuation  would  be  over 
$16,750,000,000.  That  is  what  the  consumer  paid.  That  is 
what  our  own  people  should  have  received  instead  of  for- 
eigners. In  place  of  the  stupid  curtailment  and  destruction 
of  agricultural  wealth,  it  would  require  an  additional  87.- 
237.280  acres  to  produce  sufficient  agricultural  products  for 
our  own  people. 

This  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  handed  to  every 
head  of  our  6.000.000  farm  families  a  check  for  $2,790.  That 
m.oney  would  have  done  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
in  our  own  country.  It  would  have  kept  the  idle  employed: 
it  would  have  given  buying  power  to  the  Nation. 

During  the  5  years  that  this  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
law  has  been  in  effect  we  have  imported  $6,189,997,000  worth 
of  agricultural  products  and  substitutes  from  foreign  nations. 
Again,  that  is  the  foreign  valuation.  The  domestic  valua- 
tion would  be  $12.379.994.000 — equal  to  a  check  of  $2,063  for 
every  one  of  our  6.000.000  farm  families. 

During  the  same  5  years  we  have  imported  2,335,273  head 
of  cattle  and  758.466.496  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products. 
This  was  equivalent  to  another  1.896.166  head  of  cattle — 
making  the  total  importation  of  meat  equivalent  to  4.235.439 
head  of  cattle  in  5  years.  These  our  own  people  shotild  have 
raised,  not  foreigners. 

Atwut  a  year  ago  7.000  foreign  geese  were  goose-stepping  to 
United  States  dinner  tables.  They  were  driven  750  milei 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Mansfield.  Mass. 

On  July  20.  1940.  Argentine  corn  was  sold  in  Boston  in 
competition  with  American  corn,  although  our  Government 
and  our  farmers  had  millions  of  btishels  in  storage. 

On  September  7,  1940.  Dr.  Leopoldo  Molo.  chairman  of  tho 
Argentine  delegation  to  the  Pan-American  Conference  in 
Havana,  informed  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
after  the  November  election  the  United  States  would  import 
Argentine  meat.    He  stated: 

I  am  going  to  be  Indiscreet  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me  that  the  pres- 
ent hour  of  political  struggle  Is  not  propitious  to  raise  this  issue 
because  some  western  Senators  are  possibly  more  Inclined  to  listen 
to  the  aspirations  of  their  voters  than  to  the  fact*  of  the  case  as 
explained  by  the  President. 

Yes;  more  interested  in  American  than  in  Argentine  citi- 
zens. 

Another  way  to  serve  the  farm  problem  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  a  10-perccnt  alcohol-gasoline 
blend.  I  have  consistently  supported  and  advocated  this 
legislation.  Some  foreign  nations  use  as  high  as  20-  to  30- 
percent  alcohol-gasoline  blend.  If  we  would  require  a  10- 
percent  blend,  then  there  would  be  no  further  question  of  an 
agricultural  surplus.  The  surplus  could  be  used  in  produc- 
ing the  alcohol.  It  is  now  admitted  that  a  10-percent 
alcohol-gasoline  blend  is  just  as  good  if  not  superior  to  the 
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regiilar  gasoline.  Eventually  Congress  will  have  to  give  us 
this  legislation.    Why  not  now? 

Another  factor  in  national  defense  is  water.  Our  Nation 
has  been  going  dry.  I  am  glad  that  the  Members  of  the 
semiarid  States  have  consistently  supported  water  conser- 
vation. Through  the  efforts  of  the  North  Dakota  delegation 
the  Buford-Trenlon  and  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  projects  in 
my  own  State  are  a  reality.  In  addition,  the  Bowman- 
Haley,  the  Bismarck,  and  many  other  small  Irrigation  proj- 
ects are  now  being  surveyed  and  investigated  as  to  feasi- 
bility. These  projects.  I  hope,  will  be  granted  by  the 
F^ederal  Government  in  the  near  future. 

Over  5  years  ago  I  introduced  a  real  water  conservation 
bill.  This  bill  provides  for  a  standing  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  million.  This  bill  has  for  its  object  the  creation 
of  five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  water  holes,  lakes,  and 
water  basins  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  Our  wa- 
ter levels  have  fallen  52  feet  since  1878.  This  bUl  will  restore 
the  water  to  its  original  levels — that  will  be  real  national 

defense. 

Finally,  as  part  of  our  national  defense,  let  us  give  an 
assurance  of  security  to  all.  Let  us  enact  into  law  the 
Townsend  national  recovery  plan.  I  cannot  understand 
why  some  Members  of  Congress  are  so  afraid  that  the  people 
who  have  created  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  may  get  too 
much  of  it  back.  Old-age  pension  should  be  called  old-age 
compensation,  because  any  person  who  has  worked  at  a  use- 
ful occupation  from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  60  has  pro- 
duced enough  wealth  to  take  care  of  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

This  is  not  a  pension;  it  is  not  charity;  it  Is  compensation 
for  useful  labor  performed  or  for  wealth  actually  created  or 
produced.  Owing  to  mechanical  inventions  and  chemical  dis- 
coveries we  find  that  we  now  have  an  abundance  for  all.  Our 
problem  is  no  longer  to  produce  more  for  fear  that  the  morrow 
may  not  bring  plenty,  but  rather  how  to  distribute  the  things 
that  we  have  and  that  are  essential  to  our  well-being. 

The  Government  pensions  its  old  mules  at  a  dollar  a  day. 
It  does  not  require  the  mule  to  sign  away  his  birthright  or  stall, 
manger,  or  home  as  security  so  that  when  he  goes  to  his  re- 
ward the  Government  may  get  the  dollar  back.  Neither  does 
It  ask  the  mule  about  his  relatives  and  why  they  do  not  take 
care  of  him. 

That  same  Government  allows  only  67  cents  a  day  for  its 
old  people.  But  in  many  States  before  they  can  come  under 
the  Social  Security  Plan  they  have  to  sign  away  their  homes 
and  either  prove  that  their  relatives  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  them  or  that  they  are  so  mean  and  brutal  that  they  will  not 
do  so.  And  this  is  the  year  1940,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  conclusion.  If  the  President  and  Congress  want  real 
national  defense  let  them  enact  the  program  I  have  outlined 
above  and  this  Nation  need  fear  no  other  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations.  We  will  then  have  a  united,  self-sup- 
porting. self-su.staining.  and  self-respecting  people.  No  one 
need  then  question  their  patriotism. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  THE  AT. TEN  MENACE 


Mr.  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  series  of  excerpts 


from  the  Allen  Menace,  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane,  an  ofiftcer  in  the 
British  Army,  who  is  more  interested  in  England's  welfare 
than  he  is  in  political  expediency.  He.  like  many  in  America, 
tells  the  truth.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  he  sets  a 
good  example  for  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  reading  this  series,  the  Members  will  find  that  the  same 
insidious  influences  which  are  undermining  England,  are  also 
tmdermlning  the  United  States— so  it  behooves  us  to  protect 
ourselves  before  It  is  too  late. 

ALIEN  INFIUENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Our  British  educational  Institutions  have  been  undermined  by 
alien  Influence.  Many  of  the  professorial  chairs  and  lectureships 
arc  held  by  men  of  alien  race  while  quite  a  perceptible  proportion 
of  the  students  are  of  alien  blood. 

We  opened  our  educational  institutions  (many  of  them  endowed 
by  old  benefactions  and  more  recently  subsidized  by  the  British 
Exchequer)  to  all  comers,  irrespective  cf  age  or  sex.  race  or  creed. 
Age  and  sex  matter  little,  but  race  and  creed  are  fundamental. 
And  now.  alike  among  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  an  alien  influ- 
ence boding  ill  for  English  traditions,  customs,  and  codes  has  long 
since  sprung  Into  existence  and  Is  making  Its  presence  felt.  None 
of  these  elements  loses  any  opportunity  to  abuse  the  tolerance  which 
we  have  accorded  thrm:  their  Influenc*!  and  activities  are  devoted 
to  the  promulgation  of  disloyal,  seditious,  and  revolutionary  teach- 
ings. They  are  eternally  seeking  to  leplace  patriotism  and  na- 
tionalism by  pacifism  and  Internationalism.  Alien  people  are  cor- 
rupting our  young,  and  they  constitute  a  dangerous  and  weakening 
element  in  our  midst. 

Old  foundations  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Christian 
children  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  use  them 
as  instruments  by  which  the  alien  shall  benefit  and  the  native 
shall  suffer. 

But  the  subversive  movement  Is  not  limited  to  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions;  it  embraces  the  elementary  schools  and  (what 
is  more  alarming)  our  spheres  of  ent«Ttalnment,  particularly  the 
films  As  to  the  schools,  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that 
in  a  recent  case  reported  in  the  press  (in  which  a  school  teacher 
took  action  against  a  number  of  people  for  hbel  and  won  his  case) 
we  read  that  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  Victoria  were  re- 
moved from  the  school:  a  wooden  modi?l  of  the  Cenotaph  had  also 
been  removed;  a  number  of  boys  from  the  S  Kiallst  Sunday  school 
objected  to  singing  Rule  Britannia;  and  that  the  whole  idea  of 
Empire  Day  celebration  by  the  school  as  a  whole  was  given  up. 
A  report  of  the  case  appeared  In  the  Times  of  July  17.  1928.  and  I 
recommend  the  reader  to  study  it  closely.  It  Is  illuminating  as 
an  example  of  the  trend  of  political  thought  fostered  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  today. 

The  "rpd"  schools — Socialist.  Communist,  or  proletarian — are  of 
alien  birth  and  are  maintained  by  alien  funds  and  influence.  The 
proletarian  schools  in  our  large  cities  and  towns  are  blatantly 
blasphemous,  filthy,  and  revolutionary  in  their  teaching.  They 
extol  the  Rus.sian  murderers  as  heroic  figures.  The  Communist 
schools  have  been  replaced  by  nuclei,  on  Instructions  from  Moscow, 
which  has  ndopted  the  newer  doctrine  that  Is  to  Infect  masses. 
Mass  work  \s  the  new  Communist  creed,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
schools  were  insignificant  and  only  helped  those  already  converted 
to  communism.  The  schools  have  disappeared  to  give  way  to  the 
nuclei — the  cells  within  the  State  school-s.  factories,  and  so  forth — 
a  method  by  which  2  or  ,3  Communists  can  scatter,  day  in  and  day 
out  in  worktime.  In  mealtime,  and  In  playtime,  the  evil  seed  of 
communism,  which  lat^r  is  to  pro<luce  the  bolshevisatlon  of 
Britain. 

The  Socialist  schools,  now  about  35  years  old,  are  merely  seed- 
ground  for  communi''m — the  shadow  l)efore  the  substance.  There 
are  about  150  in  number,  and  the  teaching  Is  watered  communism, 
with  a  mild  form  of  class  hatred,  and  a  set  of  prima  facie  altruistic 
precepts,  only  to  be  applied  to  fellow  Eociallsts.  There  is  generally 
a  mass  of  doctrine  leading  the  children  to  grow  up  to  hate  and 
despise  their  fellows;  children  (easy  prey)  whose  nature  and  outlook 
l>eccme  distorted — Ccmmunl.sts  in  embryo. 

The  whole  plan  of  these  schools  nuclei,  and  so  forth,  being  alien 
in  origin  is  fed  by  alien  teachers,  who  give  regular  or  occasional 
lectures  of  an  un-English  type,  always  antipatriotlc.  If  not  always 
openly  disloyal.  Thr  British  children  are  encouraged  to  correspond 
with  Soviet  children,  and  very  evil  are  nrost  of  the  replies  coming 
here.  They  see  plays  and  playlets  with  titles  such  as  "Mr.  God 
is  not  at  Heme.'  and  altogether  are  cunningly  made  familiar  with 
atheistic  and  auti-Brltish  ideas  at  every  possible  opportunity.  And 
wherever  one  finds  .socialistic  or  communistic  work  proceeding,  one 
will  also  find  an  alien  in  charge,  or  in  close  counsel  with  those 
conducting  the  diabolical  work  of  poisoning  the  decent  British  child 
at  its  most  impresfcionabk  age. 

In  1861.  a  systematic  attack  was  Ijegun  on  cur  great  public  and 
our  endowed  schools.  The  Public  Schools  Commission  Investigated 
the  condition  of  Eton  and  Winchester  Colleges  and  the  schoola  of 
Harrow.  Shrewsbury.  Rugby,  Westminister.  Charterhouse.  St.  Paul's 
and  Merchant  Taylors',  while  in  1864  the  Taunton  Commission,  on 
which  sat  Dr.  Jowetfs  friend.  Frederick  Temple,  set  to  work  to  re- 
port on  the  other  endowed  schools  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
former  commission  "received  a  memorandum  on  higher  education 
In  Prussia."  furnished  by  Bethmann-Hollweg.'     The  commission's 
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wport  adversely  criticized  Eton  Colloqe  and  the  other  public  schools, 
and  in  1868  an  act  radically  "refcrmed"  them 

Sim  larly  the  very  voluminous  report  of  the  Taunton  Commission, 
which  accordlnK  to  Professor  Adamson,  was  "greatly  Impressed"  by 
tbe  "example  of  Pnossla  with  reference  to  the  administrative  side  of 
the'r  problem."  =  wiis  followed  by  drastic  legislation  in  1869  That 
both  seta  of  schools  needed  remodeling  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but 
why  the  commissioners  paid  such  attention  to  Prussian  precedents 
It  IS  difficult  to  understand.  What  suited  militarized  and  despotic 
Prussia  was  not  likely  to  suit  pacific  and  democratic  England  and 
Wales  It  Is  also,  a  most  illuminating  fact  that  the  one  wholly 
laudable  thing  In  Prussian  education,  viz.  the  Inculcation  of  pa- 
triotism was  not  thought  worthy  of  Imitation  here.  In  neither 
our  pubUc.  endowed,  nor  our  state  schools  have  pupUs.  as  in  the 
United  Stateu  been  obliged  dally  to  salute  the  national  flag.  More- 
over owing  to  Greek  and  Latin  remaining  compulsory  subjects  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  the  teachers,  mostly  classical 
men  In  the  public  and  endowed  schools  continued,  as  a  rule,  to 
look  down  on  modem  languages,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
of  Britons  who.  before  the  Great  War.  could  read,  write  and  speak 
German  and  French  remained  very  smaU.  which  distinctly  bene- 
fited polyglot  aliens  and  prevented  any  considerable  section  of  our 
upper  and  middle  classes  properly  observing  the  maneuvers  of  the 
House  of  HohenzoUem.  Some  hidden  hands  protected  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Industries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Meanwhile  politicians  and  agitators  were  clamoring  loudly  for 
State  education,  some  of  the  serious  objections  to  which  were  over- 
looked In  1870  W  E  Porster.  a  Quaker,  married  to  a  sister  of  Dr 
Jowetfs  friend,  the  Balllol  agnostic.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  an 
apostle  of  Kulture.  spelt  by  him  "Culture,"  passed  an  education 
act  revolutionizing  our  system  of  elementary  education  Accom- 
panied by  the  foundation  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers  (later  the  National  Union  of  Teachers),  which  has  today 
such  a  stranglehold  on  our  Government.  It  brought  into  existence 
school  boards  and  board  schools  In  the  new  schools  no  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  de- 
nomination was  to  be  taught  At  Forsters  elbow  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  poet  Matthew  Arnold. 

"The  bulk  of  the  pioneer  work  which  led  to  the  act  of  1870  was 
done  by  Matthew  Arnold  •  •  '.For  the  State  control  of  edu- 
cation m  Prussia  he  had  nothing  but  praise  •  •  V  On  the 
whole  the  example  of  Prussia  in  educational  matters,  as  reported 
by  Arnold,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of 

1870  "  ' 

At  Forsters  elbow,  also,  stood  Anthony  John  Mundella  He  was 
son  of  Antonio  MundeUa.  an  Italian  refugee  from  a  village  near 
Como  In  1848  Mundella  had  been  takt-n  into  partner.shlp  by 
Messrs  Hlne  A  Co.,  hosiery  manufacturers  In  Nottingham. 

•His  business  took  him  to  Chemnitz  (in  Saxony t.  where  his  firm 
had  a  branch  factory:  what  he  saw  there  led  him  to  study  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  Saxony.  Prussia,  and  other  States  '  • 

Returned  to  Paillamcnt  in  1068.  Mundella  had  become  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  compulsory  education  for  all.  and  "none"  we  are 
told  "rated  more  hlghlv  than  Forster  his  (Mundellasi  share  in 
procuring  the  Education  Act  of  1870  "  •  Appointed  by  Gladstone  in 
1880  vice  president  of  the  committee  of  the  council  for  educa- 
tion, he  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  1880  making  attendance  at 
school  compulsory. 

The  next  great  step  In  our  elementary  education,  the  unstates- 
manllke  Balfour  Act  of  1902.  appears  to  have  been  the  outcome  of 
Intrigues  by  the  proalien  Fabians. 

"In  May  1899  •  •  •  a  members  meeting  (of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety) was  held  to  discuss  the  Educational  Muddle  and  the  Way 
Out  in  the  form  of  16  resolutions.  6  on  General  Principles  and 
the  remainder  Introduced  by  Sidney  Webb  (now  Lord  Passfield) 
and  the  General  Principles,  advocating  the  transfer  of  education 
to  the  local  government  authority  and  the  abolition  of  school 
boards  were  adopted.  •  •  •  At  the  adjourned  meeting  in 
November  1899  •  •  •  a  draft  tract  was  submitted  •  •  • 
and  with  minor  amendments  the  scheme  was  adopted.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  Fabian  plan,  because  it  is  substan- 
tially the  system  of  administration  established  by  the  act  of  1902, 
under  which  present-day  education  Is  organized  •  •  •  The 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr  (A.  J.)  Balfour  followed  almost  precisely 
the  lines  laid  down  in  our  tract,  which  was  published  In  January 
1901.  •  •  •  Our  supfxjrt  of  the  conservative  Government  In 
their  education  policy  caused  much  surprise." " 

Mr.  (afterward  Lord)  Balfour  abolished  school  boards,  placed 
elementary  education  In  the  hands  of  municipal  councils  (l  e. 
of  demagogs) .  and  put  denominational  schools  on  the  rates. 
Nothing  did  more,  as  Webb  and  his  friends  had  doubtless  antici- 
pated, than  did  the  act  of  1902  to  cause  the  electorate  to  reject 
the  conservatives  at  the  election  of  1905.  But  worse  for  the 
nation  was  yet  to  come. 
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During  the  Great  War,  Mr  Lloyd  George,  to  the  amazement  of 
everyone  who  knew  Mr  Fisher's  record,  appointed  M.'  H  A  L. 
Fisher  president  of  the  l)oard  of  education  In  the  latters  edu- 
cation bill  of  1918.  which  added  hugely  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
payers, there  was  no  mention  of  science — the  Great  War  appar- 
ently had  not  convinced  Mr  Fisher  of  the  Importance  of  science — 
and  Lord  Sydenham's  amendments  to  Introduce  elementary  science 
Into  the  curriculum,  to  fix  the  minimum  hours  for  physical 
exercises,  to  embody  training  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
type  were,  of  course,  rejected  by  the  liberal  pandit.  Had  those 
amendments  been  accepted  it  might,  however,  have  given  great 
offen.se  to  the  aliens  and  the  pro-aliens  who,  in  1918  were,  as  now. 
orienting  the  policy  of  our  Government. 

That  aliens  have  gained  control  of  our  elementary  education  was 
forcibly  brought  home  to  me.  personally.  In  1928  In  connection 
with  an  Item  before  the  London  County  Council  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1928. 

In  the  agenda  there  was  a  recommendation  by  the  education 
committee  to  amend  the  standing  order,  which  states  that:  "No 
p>erson8  other  than  natural-born  British  subjects  shall  be  taken  into 
the  employment  of  the  council  either  in  a  permanent  or  temporary 
capacity."  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  words,  "and  naturalized  British 
subjects."         * 

Immediately  I  heard  of  the  matter  I  communicated  with  several 
friends  and  well-known  people  on  February  6  (the  day  before  the 
meeting),  and  letters  were  sent  to  individual  members  of  the  coun- 
cil with  the  result  that  the  amendment  was  not  moved  at  the 
meeting  "In  deference  to  the  adverse  opinion  expressed  beforehand." 
as  one  ,nember  stated  later  It  was  thought  then  that  we,  who  had 
taken  such  energetic  measures  with  conspicuous  success,  had  no 
further  need  for  troubling  ourselves  over  this  particular  matter. 
We  had,  however,  overlooked  a  mysterious  Influence  and  under- 
rated the  pertinacity  of  the  promoters  of  the  amendment  On  De- 
cember 4.  1938,  the  London  County  Council,  without  any  adverse 
comment  in  the  press,  amended  standing  order  382  (which  lays 
down  that  no  persons  other  than  natural-born  British  subjects 
shall  be  employed)  so  as  to  permit  naturalized  aliens  to  be  employed 
In  any  capacity  by  the  council.  This  means,  of  course,  that  Ger- 
man teachers  can  be  employed  in  our  schools  and.  as  is  well  known, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Fatherland,  a  German  does  not  lose  his 
nationality  by  becoming  naturalized  outside  his  country.  "Once 
a  German,  always  a  German   " 

When  the  amendment  was  brought  before  the  general  purposes 
committee  of  the  London  County  Council  there  was  put  forward  as 
a  reaM:)n  for  the  amendment  the  fact  that  the  recently  naturalized 
aliens — Poles.  Germans.  Russians,  etc. — who  failed  to  secure  em- 
ployment, "would  have  to  be  given  public  assistance  or  charitable 
doles  '  This,  to  me.  Is  a  futile  excuse,  and  it  leads  me  to  ask  why 
should  we  allow  the.se  people  to  come  to  this  country  at  all;  and 
why  naturalize  them  If.  by  so  doing,  we  are  compelled  to  find  them 
employment  to  prevent  them  becoming  a  charge  on  the  public? 

Strong  protests  have  been  made  against  this  unneccs-sary  action 
by  the  council,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  decision  to  amend  the 
standing  order  would  be  revcrbcd.  especially  since  It  was  pointed 
out  to  that  body — if  its  members  did  net  already  know — that  thire 
was  a  long  waiting  list  of  Bntlsh-born  and  fully  qualified  teachers 
seeking  employment,  and  that  there  were  700,000  unemployed  ex- 
service  men.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  London  County  Council 
each  year  Is  getting  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  people 
of  recent  alien  extraction.  I  am  afraid  the  hope  Is  illusory 

Does  not  the  above  incident  show  how  easily  offlcal  people  may 
be  Induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  relaxations  of  regulations?  More- 
over, what  can  one  think  of  i>n  education  committee  wlilch, 
knowing  that  large  numbers  of  Brltish-born  teachers  are  out  of 
work,  recommend  aliens — who  observe  the  mere  formality  of  nat- 
uralization— to  enter  an  already  overcrowded  field  of  cur  public 
service?  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  teach  their  pupils  from  a 
British  standpoint?  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Communist 
Party  do  not  concentrate  so  much  en  their  "Red "  schools,  but 
rely  on  the  Socialist  teachers  of  council  schools 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  In  our  elementary  schools 
are  members  of  the  N  U  T  ;  a  considerable  number  of  them  be- 
long to  the  Educational  Workers'  League,  formerly  the  Teachers* 
Labour  League.  aflUiated  to  the  Educational  Workers'  International, 
an  International  formed  in  1919  and  manifestly  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  t)olshevlslng  teachers. 

The  hub  of  academic  socialism  Is  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, founded  in  1894  by  the  Fablrns.  Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney 
Webb  (Mr  Webb  had  been  educated  in  Switzerland  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin) ,  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Lord  Haldane  Prof. 
J  H  Morgan.  K  C  .  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  alms  of 
that   Institution's  founders  and   endowers. 

"When  I  once  asked  Lord  Haldane  why  he  persuaded  his  friend. 
Sir  BS-nest  Cassel.  to  settle  by  his  will  large  sums  In  trust  on  a 
certain  educational  establishment,  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, of  a  peculiar  type,  six  of  whose  teachers  stood  at  the  last 
general  election  as  labor  candidates.  •  •  •  he  replied.  'Our 
object  is  to  make  this  institution  a  place  to  raise  and  train  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  future  Socialist  state."  "  • 

Who  were  in  1929  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  "train- 
ing the  bureaucracy  of  the  future  Socialist  state?     In  that  year 
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among     its     appointed     and     recognized     teachers     were — nearly 
one-third  of  them — ^the  following: 

Frederick  Rudolph  Mackley  de  Patda,  O.  B.  E  ,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
professor  of  accountancy   and  business  methods. 

Edith  Verena  Eckhard.  sociology. 

Herman    Finer,    putlic    adminibtratlon    and    political    economic 
science. 

M'-TTls  Ginsberg,  rerder  in  Boclology. 

Theodor    Emanuel    Gugenheim    Gregory,    professor    of    banking 
and  currency. 

Harold  Jesi^ph  Laski.   professor  of  political  science. 

Hersh  Lnuterpacht.   Internaticnal  law. 

Bronlslaw    Mr.hnowskl,    nrofesRor    of    anthropology. 

Alexander  Feliksovlch  Meyendorff,  reader  In  Russian  institu- 
tions and  tccnoinics 

Chalks  Gabriel  Seligman,  professor  of  ethnology. 

Sir   Henry   Herman   SKsser    (Schloesser) .  K.   C.  M.  P.,  Industrial 

Edward  Alexander  Westcrmarck.  Martin  White  professor  of 
sociology 

Abraham  Wolf,  professor  of  logic  and  scientific  method 
On  the  competence  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  above 
gentlemen  and  the  lady  I  make  not  the  slightest  reflection,  nor. 
of  course,  do  I  say  that  these  teachers  are  aliens  or  naturalized 
aliens  Their  forebca.s  may  have  been  here  for  g<^ne»-atlons.  but 
the  names  do  InevlUbly  lend  a  foreign  color  to  this  educational 
Institution 

There  have  been,  also,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  among  the  appointed  and  recognized  teachers  in  this 
institution  which  receives  from  the  Brltlbh  Goverrunent  a  grant 
of  40.000  pounds  a  year. 

Since  1929  Sir  Henry  Slesser  has  beej  raised  to  the  bench  and 
made  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  But  Messletirs  Finer.  Ginsberg, 
Gregory.  Laskl.  Lauterpacht.  Malinowski,  Meyendorff.  Seligman,  Wolf, 
and  the  lady  are  there,  while  Mr.  G.  L.  Schwartz.  Mr  M  M  Pcstan, 
Mr  Bmlle  Cammaerts,  Dr  F  A  Hayek.  Mr.  J.  C  Flugel.  Dr.  Margaret 
Posthuma.  Mr  S  P  Turin.  Mr.  Jules  Menken  are  professors  or  teach- 
ers at  It,  and.  among  the  Instructors  with  English  names  are  the 
Socialist  ex-Member  of  Parliament,  the  Right  Honorable  Hastings 
Bertrand  Lees-Smlth.  reader  in  public  administration,  and  the 
Balllol  Socialist.  R  H  Tawney,  professor  of  economic  history. 
The  director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  Is  another  Balllol 
man.  Sir  William  Beverldge.  whose  anxiety,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  to  obtain  an  insight  Into  the 
private  affairs  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  has 
recently  brought  him  into  th«  limelight. 

At  the  London  School  of  Economics  an  important  pandit  is  the 
Mr  Harold  Laskl  already  referred  to.  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  contributor  to  the  Dally  Herald,  an  Instructor  especially 
favored  by  the  British  Broadcivstlng  Corixjration  and  the  most  In- 
fluential person  on  the  education  committee,  London  City  Council, 
on  which  he  was  co-opted  Ave  years  ago.  Mr  Laskl's  record  will  be 
found  In  Potted  Biographies,  which  shows  his  very  revolutionary 
outlook  " 

Born  in  1893  and  educated  at  New  College.  Oxford,  he  went  In  1914 
to  America  and  wa.s  lecturer  at  universities  there.  When  at  Harvard 
from  1916  to  1920  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  New  Republic  (New 
York),  a  subversive  Journal  During  the  Boston  police  strike  he  Is 
alleged  to  have  addressed  and  encotiraged  the  strikers  In  1921  he 
and  Mr.  Tawney  contributed  an  introduction  to  Lord  Haldane's 
Problem  of  Nationalization  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  science  |slc|  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics His  Inaugural  lecture  was  published  with  a  dedication  to 
his  "friend  Mr  Justice  (now  Lord)  Sankey  with  enduring  affection  " 
Here  are  two  extracts  from  his  writings  The  first  Is  from  his  Karl 
Marx  (1922),  the  second  from  his  Communism  (1927).  a  work  In  the 
Home  University  Library,  two  of  the  editors  of  which  were  in  1927 
and  are  now  Mr"  HAL  Fisher  and  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  Daily  Express.  October  30.  1931.  reports  that  Mr.  Lazarus 
Aarcnson  is  lecturer  in  economics  at  the  London  University. 

"Marx  Is,  In  fact,  a  noble  but  not  an  attractive  figure.  •  •  • 
When  the  roll  of  those  to  whom  the  emancipation  of  the  people  is 
due  comes  to  be  called,  few  will  have  a  more  honorable  and  none  a 
more  eminent  place"   (p.  46). 

•Those  who  represent  the  Bolshevists  as  a  set  of  unprincipled 
adventurers  In  German  pay  do  sorry  service  to  the  underrtandlng 
of  the  greatest  event  In  hlFtory  since  the  Reformation.  •  •  • 
Most  of  their  leaders,  and  notably  Lenin  and  Trot.sky  •  •  •  had 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  service  at  their  cause.  •  •  •  It  Is 
Illegitimate  to  question  either  their  honesty  or  their  Idealism" 
(p   45). 

When  we  have  a  national  government  immune  from  alien  Influ- 
ence one  of  its  first  actions  should  be  to  anglicize  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  As  at  present  constituted  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  danger  to  the  Empire,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  Sir  Otto  Ernst  Niemeyer  In  his 
tours  through  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  accompanied  by  one 
of  Its  professors.  Mr    Theodor  Emanuel  Gugenheim  Gregory. 

Mr  Gueenheim  Gregory  may  be  a  mart  estimable  individual,  but 
patrloU  would  have  preferred  that  two  other  persons  should  have 


been  sent  on  this  Important  mission  whose  names  would  have  re- 
called the  old  country  to  Australians  and  New  Zealandcrs. 

The  author  has  had  several  letters  from  both  these  Dominions, 
some  from  leading  men.  deploring  that  these  two  men  should  have 
been  dispatched.  This  mission  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
suspicion,  especially  when  Sir  Otto  Ernst  Nlmeyer  advised  the 
Dcminlons  to  borrow  from  the  United  S.ntes  of  America 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  influences  in  thljs  country  i;;  the  prcs::.  Certain  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  controlled  by  aliens  or  by  people  of  recent 
Ellen  extraction,  have  taken  full  advantage  of  this,  especially  since 
1918  By  a  process  of  suggestion — clever,  very  gradual  suggestion — 
these  publications  have  reeducated  a  large  proportion  of  our  people, 
destroyed  their  patriotism  and  made  tlicin  interuallonai  and  pacific. 


Industry  as  Well  as  Men  Must  Hereafter  Help  the 

Nation  I*repare 


^Potted    Biographies,    BosweU    Publishing    Co.,    10    E^sex    Street, 
W.  C.  2.    Price,  6d. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7,  19i0 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  nobody  in  this  co'jn- 
try  who  can  truthfully  imply  in  the  slightest  degree  that  I 
have  not  at  all  times  sho\nTi  appreciation  of  what  this  great 
country  has  done  for  me  and  millions  of  others;  or  that  I 
have  not  at  all  times  fought  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  strength 
for  the  preservation  of  our  free  lastitutions  and  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution.  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  oppose  every  effort  of  reactionary  vested  interests  to  in- 
frange  upon  the  individual  civil  rights  of  the  people. 

UNITED   STATES   STUX    MIGHTIEST   NATION   OF   FREE   MEN   ON    EARTH 

No  one  appreciates  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  the  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  free  country  of 
ours.  Though  not  perfect  it  is  sti:.l  beyond  any  doubt  the 
best  and  the  greatest  nation  of  free  men  on  earth.  The 
people  have  not  been  shorn  of  their  rights,  but  for  150 
years  have  enjoyed  freedom  of  .speech  and  freedom  of 
action  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country  on 
earth.  These  liberties  I  hope  and  pray  will  be  theirs  and 
their  children's  forever,  and  it  is  the  determination  they 
shall  be  preserved  for  posterity  that  is  the  motive  that  has 
inspired  me  to  espouse  the  cause  of  selective  training  as  an 
essential  and  absolutely  necessary  unit  of  our  preparedness 
program.  I  consider  this  imperative  upon  me  as  a  Member 
of  the  American  Congress;  I  feel  that  I  have  no  alternative. 

It  is  my  conviction  before  God  that  were  I  to  hesitate  in 
this  it  would  mean  that  I  had  betrayed  the  people  who 
have  trusted  me,  and  to  whom  I  owe  the  responsibility  of 
doing  everything  I  can  to  prevent  this  country  from  being 
deprived  of  its  libertie5.  yes.  destroyed,  as  have  been  Aus- 
tria, Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Prance,  E>enmark,  Belgium,  and 
Norway,  with  Great  Britain's  fate  still  in  doubt. 

RE.^MS    OF    FALSE    PROPAGANDA    CIRCULATED    AGAINST    SELECTIVE-TRAININO 

BU-L 

These  being  my  feelings  and  convictions,  you  will  be 
able  the  better  to  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  sincerely 
and  deeply  I  r(^ret  that  some  of  our  young  men  and  women 
arc  being  milled  by  the  shrewd,  subtle,  lying  Nazi  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  causing  discord  and  disaflfection  in  our 
country  over  this  matter  of  selective  training.  Exactly  the 
same  tactics  were  used  by  the  Nazi  spies  and  provocateurs 
just  preceding  the  use  of  armed  force  in  the  countries  that 
I  have  enumerated  and  that  are  today  no  more.  The  das- 
tardly lie  that  is  being  broadcast  is  that  this  bill  is  subtly 
aimed  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  liberties,  their  rights, 
and  their  privileges  as  free  citizens. 

The  tioith  is  just  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  master 
Nazi  propagandists  are  trying  to  make  the  American  people 
believe.     Instead  of  trying  to  take  liberties  away  from  the 
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American  people,  we  are  trying  to  fortify  the  Nation  so  that 
this  madman  Hitler  cannot  do  that  very  thing  himself. 

NO    PRICE    IS    TOO    HIGH    TO    PAT    rOR    THE    PKESEKVATION    OF    OCK    NATION 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  a  nation  worth  training 
our  young  men  to  save.  It  is  worth  spendin?  every  last  dollar 
in  the  Treasury  to  protect.  It  is  the  duty  of  Cor.gress  to  do 
jt  and  we  intend  to.  criticism  or  no  criticism,  appreciation  by 
those  who  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
affairs  or  no  appreciation.  ^  „    .  ^  o^o*-.. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  country,  our  own  beloved  United  states 
of  America,  is  the  last  bulwark  of  real  democracy  in  a  world 
controlled  by  dictators  bent  on  destroying  every  remaining 
nation  that  dares  to  stand  for  the  principle  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

DICTATORS    FROM    BETOND    THE    SEAS    WILL    FIND    US     PREPARED    IF    THET 

COME  TO   OUR  SHORES 

Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  war  lords  do  not  want 
peoples  to  control  their  own  governments  through  the  ballot 
box  because  they  want  to  control  them  all  themselves— for 
themselves— through  coercion  backed  by  swords  and  cannon. 
spies  plots,  intrigues,  and  "fifth  columnists."  bombers  and 
submarines,  wholesale  death  and  destruction  of  men.  women, 
and  children:  by  murder  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  con- 
sidered in  the  leasi  essentially  important  in  the  plans  of  the 
dictators. 

But  they  shall  not  get  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  if  tinder  heaven  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  can  prevent  it. 

8KLECT1VI-TEA1NWC  BILL   ENDS  OLD  LIE  THAT   INDUSTBT  IS   MORE   SACRED 

THAN   HUMAN    BEINGS 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  any  discourtesies  have  been  shown 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  come  here  to  protest 
against  this  bill.  I  can  understand  their  viewpoints,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  countless  misrepreswitations  that  have 
been  made  about  it  by  subversive  agitators.  But  I  cannot 
overlook  or  forgive  the  hostile  attitude  of  big  business  toward 
the  proposal  to  take  over  even  under  proper  safeguards  in- 
dustrial plants  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  Government. 
In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  instance, 
I  noted  the  following: 

Because  there  Is  a  selective-service  bill  before  Congress,  there  Is 
some  loose  talk  to  the  effect  that  consideration  should  be  given 
also  to  a  draft  of  capital. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wall  Street  wants  all  the 
protection  that  will  come  to  it  and  the  coimtry  a^  a  result  of 
selective  training,  but  it  considers  it  mere  "loose  talk"  when 
the  great  industrialists  are  asked  to  do  their  part  and  share 
responsibility  in  the  preparedness  program  that  is  necessary 
to  make  this  country  safe  from  invasion  and  disaster. 

Such  an  attitude  is  repulsive,  reprehensible,  and  indecent 
when  the  young  people  are  asked  to  be  ready  and  prepared  to 
give  with  their  lives  if  necessary. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  worked  and  voted  for  the  Smith 
amendment,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  was  adopted  and  will 
require  that  American  industry,  unlike  during  the  World 
War.  must  hereafter  and  forever  do  its  full  share  along  with 
the  youth  of  the  land. 

Is  Charles  Fahy  Qualified  for  the  Position  of 
Assistant  Solicitor  General? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  comment  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  Pahy.  former  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant SoUcitor  General  of  the  United  States. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Fahy's  testimony  and 
of  cross-examining  him  at  the  hearing  before  the  Labor-Ffd- 
eral  Security  Agency  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  1,  1940.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Fahys  legal  judgment  is  either  badly  warped  or 
he  deliberately  misconstrues  laws,  permitting  his  prejudices 

to  sway  him. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War  Congress,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  an  agency  of  Congress,  attempted  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  America  money  by  discontinuing  temporary 
wartime  agencies.    The  result  was  the  sending  of  bushels  of 
telegrams  and  letters  to  Members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  by  various  people,  protesting 
against  the  discontinuance  of  such  temporary  agencies.     An 
investigation  disclosed  that  these  telegrams  and  letters  wer3 
at  least  partially  instigated  by  the  agencies  which  Congress 
sought  to  discontinue,  such  agencies,  using  public  funds  to  ^ 
send  telegrams,  and  so  forth,  to  various  people,  getting  them 
to  write  Congress.    The  result  was  the  enactment  of  section 
201,  title  18.  of  the  United  States  Code.  Annotated,  making 
such  actions  illegal.    The  Labor-Federal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  asked  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  furnish  the  committee— and  there 
will  be  found  on  pages  600-601  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
a  table  showing  the  telephone  and  telegraph  charges  montn 
by  month,  region  by  region,  both  fixed  and  long  distance,  from 
July  1, 1938.  through  December  31.  1939.    No  one  can  examine 
this  table  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  messages  increased  materially  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress  and  particularly  during  the  months 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  appropriation  or 
legislative  bills  were  before  the  House. 

The  subcommittee  went  into  this  matter  carefully  and 
Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Pahy  held  that  such  action  was  not  il- 
legal and  not  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  testimony  found  on  pages  597-598 : 

Mr.  Madden  Just  let  me  say.  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  evidence 
which  we  gave  the  Smith  committee  does  Indicate  the  fact  that 
in  1937  there  were  some  telegrams  and  telephone  conversations 
from  Washington  and  there  were  some  made  from  some  of  our 
regional  offices  to  outside  people,  a  good  many  of  them  labor  unions, 
pointing  out  to  them  that  on  a  certain  day  In  August  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  out  a  bill  which  had  reduced 
the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  think  it  Is  a  good  policy  for  your  organiza- 
tion to  spend  money  indirectly  or  directly  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  its  members  in  their  Judgment  of 
wiiat  should  be  done  with  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Madden  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether 
It  Is  a  proper  policy  or  not. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  not  that  procedure  a  violation  of  criminal  law. 
Mr   Pahy? 

Mr   Faht.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr  Engel.  Is  there  not  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which  provides 
that  the  using  of  any  funds  for  or  by  a  department  or  by  Govern- 
ment employees  which  are  appropriated  by  Congress  from  public 
funds  to  influence  Congress  Is  a  criminal  law  violation? 

Mr  Faht.  I  am  familiar  with  the  statute  to  which  you  refer.  It 
was  passed  In  1919  and  Is  section  201  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Annotated.  That  section  does  provide  that  none  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  any  act  shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for 
personal  services,  telegrams  and  telephones,  advertisements,  or  other 
devices  designed  or  intended  to  influence  a  Congressman  In  connec- 
tion with  his  vote  on  legislation. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  Is  right;  that  Is  the  law  I  refer  to. 

You  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Board  could  use  these  public  fund.9 
legally  to  send  telegrams  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
units  all  over  the  United  States  or  the  C  I  O  or  other  organizations 
trying  to  get  them  to  influence  Congress  to  Increase  your  appropria- 
tion and  do  It  legally? 

Mr.  Faht.  I  do  not  think  the  statute  I  referred  to  covers  that 
situation 

Mr.  Engel.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  it  be  fair  lor  me  to  ask  you  a  question  as  long 
as  this  has  been  brought  up? 
Mr.  Engel.  I  am  asking  the  questions  and  you  are  answering  them. 

I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  comment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Judge  Tarver.  Democrat  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  upon  this  subject: 

Mr  Tarver.  Let  me  submit  this  observation  for  the  record  I  think 
the  p)ositlon  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr  Fahy  here  Is  absolutely 
untenable  and  that  the  language  m  the  code  section  which  has  been 
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discussed  expressly  prohlblis  the  use  of  any  fund  carried  in  any 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Conc^ress  by  the  agency  to  whose 
use  it  was  appropriated  lor  the  purpose  ol  trying  to  influence  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  with  regard  to  any  matter  of  appropriation 
And  if  that  Is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  Mr.  Pahy  and  to  the  Board.  I 
certainly  feel  that  this  committee  should  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
and  doubtless  will,  in  language  which  will  be  Incorporated  in  this 
pending  bill 

Judge  Tar\i:r  is  a  former  judge  and  one  of  the  ablest  chair- 
men that  I  have  ever  served  under.  His  fairness  and  the  non- 
political  way  in  which  he  handled  his  bill  was  outstanding. 
His  legal  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  analyze  and  bring  out 
facts  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  pages  of  testimony  of  the 
hearing. 

It  is  noted  that  he  differed  entirely  with  Mr.  Fahy's  conclu- 
sion and  takes  the  position,  and  properly  so,  that  the  sending 
of  telegrams  to  organizations  to  get  such  organizations  to 
influence  Congress  to  increase  their  department's  appropria- 
tion is  absolutely  illegal  and  violates  that  provision  of  law 
which  provides,  according  to  Mr.  Fahy's  own  testimony,  that — 

None  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any  act  shall  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  pav  for  personal  services,  telegrams  and  telephones, 
advertisements,  or  other  devices  designed  or  Intended  to  influence 
a  Congressman  In  connection  with  his  vote  on  legislation. 

Mr.  Fahy  has  either  deliberately  misconstrued  an  act  of 
Congress  in  order  to  help  a  department  of  this  Government  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  he  has  displayed  a 
colossal  ignorance  of  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  statutory 
interpretation.  He  has  .shown  himself  to  be  absolutely  unfit 
to  occupy  the  position  of  Assistant  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  further  respectfully  submit  that  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Chairman  Madden.  In  effect,  constitutes  a 
confession  that  he  and  the  Board  violated  a  Federal  criminal 
statute.  There  are  those  who  feel  that,  instead  of  having 
been  made  Assistant  Solicitor  General.  Mr.  Fahy  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  might  well  have  been  indicted 
for  violating  a  criminal  statute  of  the  United  States. 


War  If  Roosevelt  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  of  President  Roose- 
velt point  clearly  to  war.  Disregarding  the  desires  of  the 
people  in  this  country  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion 
of  Members  of  Congress,  Roosevelt  is  taking  those  fateful  steps 
which  can  only  lead  to  war.  Just  recently  he  transferred  de- 
stroyers to  England  in  direct  contravention  of  law  and  without 
any  authority  except  specious  legal  reasoning  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  back  him  in  his  action. 

The  following  newspaper  article  is  worth  reading: 
|FYom  the  V^fashlngton  Times-Herald  of  September  6.  1940) 
Wa«  in  2  Wmcs  it  F.  D  Wins,  Johnson  Sats— Genekal  Charges 

Presidfnt  Pu*ns  Hrn-m-Loti  Rule 
PHn-ADEi-PHiA.    September    6 — Gen.    Hugh    S.    Johnson    declared 
here    last    night   that    if    Prcp.dent    Roosevelt    Is   reelected   he    will 
take  the  Nation  Into  war  within  2  weeks  and  will  set  up  a  wartime 
dictatorship  as  drastic  as  Hitlers. 

He  made  thl."i  prophecy  to  reporters  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
delivered  a  Nation-wide  radio  address  launching  the  "Defend 
America  First  Committee."  which  he  has  helped  to  establish  to 
oppose  the  powerful  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  Com- 
mitter." 

PRAISES  W^ILLKIE  STAND 

"I  believe  already  he  has  reached  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  that  those  50  destroyers  he  has  given  them  are  only  the 
beginning  "  said  Johnson.    "Everybody  in  Washington  who  Is  in  a 


position  to  know  takes  you  by  the  lapel,  crosses  your  heart  and 
makes  you  promise  to  die  if  you  ever  tell,  and  whispers  that  we're 
on  our  way  to  war.    You  can  bet  your  life  it's  the  truth." 

General  Johnson  then  said  that  the  election  of  Wendell  Wlllkie 
will  Insure  that  "whatever  actions  are  taken  they  will  be  taken  by 
legal  means  " 

"Wlllkie  stands  for  aid*ng  England,  but  not  If  we  have  to  twist 
and  dodge  and  break  laws  to  do  It.  He  stands  lor  defending 
America  first,"  he  said. 

FLATS    FLEET    POLICT 

General  Johnson's  radio  address  was  a  blistering  attack  on  both 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Aid  the  Allies  Committee.  He  charged 
that: 

1  Roosevelt  ought  to  move  the  United  SUtes  Fleet  into  the 
Atlantic  to  "face  Hitler."  but  Instead  Is  keeping  it  in  the  Pacific 
to  "protect  the  British  Empire."  That  p>ollcy,  he  said,  may  get  us 
Into  war  any  day  with  Japan. 

2.  The  United  States  Is  trying  to  keep  out  of  war  by  "getting  Into 
war"  and  to  "save  our  democracy  by  giving  up  our  democracy." 


Compare  Our  Problems  With  England's  Problems- 
Part  VII 
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OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ALIEN   MENACE 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  Alien  Menace,  by  Lt.  Col.  Q.  H.  Lane,  an  officer 
in  the  British  Army,  who  is  more  interested  In  England's 
welfare  than  he  is  in  political  expediency.  He.  like  many  in 
America,  tells  the  truth.  He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  he 
sets  a  good  example  for  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  reading  this  series  the  Members  will  find  that  the  same 
insidious  influences  which  are  undermining  England  are  also 
undermining  the  United  States.  So  it  behooves  us  to  protect 
ourselves  before  it  is  too  late. 

THE    HmoCN    HAND 

Most  investigators  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  In  Russia  have 
observed  a  close  connection  between  the  leaders  of  bolshevlsm  and 
certain  groups  of  International  financiers.  A  full  and  complete 
record  of  the  part  played  by  certain  eminent  International  finan- 
ciers of  Berlin.  London,  and  New  York  In  the  Russian  revolution  at 
October  1917.  and  In  the  subsequent  extension  of  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda, especially  within  the  British  Empire,  would  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  many  otherwise  inexplicable  events  since  the  end  ol  the 
Great  War  In  the  second  edition  of  this  book  brief  reference  was 
made  to  this  connection  between  International  finance  and  bolshe- 
vlsm, but  It  Is  now  necessary  with  more  Information  available  and 
with  Increasing  evidence  of  alien  Interference  with  and  control  of 
British  finance,  industry,  and  politics,  to  discuss  this  connection 
more  fully. 

To  my  mind  there  Is  no  doubt  that  bolshevlsm  Is  controlled  by  a 
combination  of  internationalists  In  which  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
predominate.  In  1919.  a  section  of  the  Jewish  press  in  London 
openly  encouraged  bolshevlsm  and  Bolshevist  propaganda  in  this 

country,  and  so  strong  was  the  advocacy  that  the  Morning  Post  had 
to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  whole  matter  until  it  drew  a  letter 
(Which  appeared  on  April  23.  1919)  signed  by  Lionel  de  Rothschild. 
Lord  Swaythllng.  Sir  PhUip  Magnus,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Harry  S. 
Samuel.  Leonard  L.  Cohen.  I.  GoUancz.  General  Sir  John  Monash, 
Claude  G.  Mcnteficre,  and  Isidore  Splelmann,  in  which  these 
gentlemen  admitted  with  deepest  concern  and  sincere  regret  the 
publication  of  Bolsh.>vlst  propaganda  In  sections  of  the  Jewish  press, 
and  welcomed  the  "suggestion  that  British  Jews  should  disassociate 
themselves  from  a  cause  which  Is  harmful.  Prior  to  this  letter 
there  had  not  appeared  any  expression  of  Jewish  disapproval  of 
bolshevlsm. 

A  sUtement  In  the  Times  of  March  29,  1919.  shows  that  of  the 
20  or  30  commissaries,  or  leaders,  who  provide  the  central  machinery 
of  the  Bolshevist  movement,  not  less  than  75  percent  are  Jews. 
•     •     •     Among  the   minor  Soviet  officials  the   number  Is  legion. 

It  is  generally  known  that  when  Lenin  and  Trotsky  went  to 
Russia  in  1917  to  start  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  the  way  for 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  BLerensky  revolution  <rf  March  in 
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the  5am«  year,  they  received  large  sums  of  money  from  Germany^ 
This  fact  has  always  raised  the  more  Important  and  Interesting 
question     Who   enabled   Germany    to   provide   the   ^^^^y J^lJ-J^H 
sinister    gang    of    revolutionaries?     It    Is    now    known    and    clearly 
proved   that   the  money   was  provided   by   a   group  of  Intemational 
financiers  with  headquarters  In  Berlin.  Stockholm,  and  New  York. 
Quite   apart   from   the  desire  of   the  German   militarists  to  force 
Russia  out  of  the  war  and  their  readiness  to  employ  Lenin  and 
his    associates    for    this    purpose,    the    International    financiers    of 
Berlin    London,  and  New  York,  for  their  own  private  reasons,  also 
wLshed  to  destroy  the  old  regime  In  Russia.     For  this  purpose  they 
naturally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  Ger- 
manys  military  situation  and  needs;   and  in  anticipation  of  their 
xiltlmate  alms,  selected   and   financed   members  of   their  own   race 
to  carry   out    their   plans   In   Russia.     While  Lenin   took   with   him 
from  Switzerland  a  number  of  alien  revolutionaries  collected  from 
all    parts  of  Europe,   his   chief   lieutenant.   Trotsky,   brought   with 
him  a  horde  of  aliens  from  the  United  States.     Most  of  these  aliens 
had  m  previous  years  been  forced  to  leave  Europe  on  account  of 
their  revolutionary  and  criminal  activities,  and  had  In  the  mean- 
time found  a  temporary  place  of  refuge  In  America.     A  consider- 
able  number  of   them   were   ex-convlcts.     Trotsky   himself   was    In 
prison  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  when  the  call  came  for  him  to  Join 
Lenin  In  Russia.     His  release  from  prison  so  that  he  might  assist 
Lenin  In  organizing  the  Bolshevist  revolution  Is  a  mystery  that  has 
never    been    explained      What    powerful    Influence    compelled    the 
British  authorities  to  order  his  release  and  to  grant  permission  for 
his  transport   to  Russia?     While  there  have   been  rumors  that  the 
order  for  his  release  came  from  a  responsible  person  in  the  Bruii-h 
Government,   no  authentic  explanation  has  ever  been  published 
concerning  this  act  of  treachery  to  both  Britain  and  Rus.sia 

This  alien  attack  upon  Russia  was  not  unpremeditated  It  was 
part  of  a  considered  plan  that  had  been  maturing  for  many  years 
and  in  which  leading  Jewish  financiers  had  displayed  much  interest. 
Mr  Wickham  Steed.  In  his  book.  Through  Thirty  Years,  states  "that 
the  late  Jacob  H  Schlff.  the  well-known  American  banker,  was 
known  to  be  anxious  to  secure  recognition  for  tne  Bolshevists, 
among  whom  Jewish  Influence  was  predominant  •  This  is  the  Jacob 
Schlff  who  financed  Japan  In  her  war  against  Russia  In  1904  5. 
He  was  then  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co  .  New 
York  and  In  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  1906.  we  read:  'It  (Schiff's 
ftrm>  subscribed  for  and  floated  the  large  Japanese  war  loan  in 
1904  5.  in  recognition  of  which  the  Mikado  conferred  on  Schiff  the 
second  order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan." 

This  reference  to  the  help  given  to  Japan  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  by  this  firm  of  international  financiers— and  a  firm  whose  raml- 
Ocations  are  today  almost  world-wide— recalls  the  1903  revolution 
In  Russia  In  that  revolution  a  workers  soviet  was  formed  with 
Leon  Braunstem  (now  known  as  Trotsky)  as  Us  leader  When 
Braunstein  had  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  his  place  In  the  Soviet 
was  taken  by  another  member  of  the  same  race  who  Is  almost  equal 
in  fame  as  a  revolutionary  This  was  a  Dr  Helphand.  whose  literary 
pseudonym  was  -Parvtis  "  He  was  the  mysterious  possessor  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  he  appears  to  have  found  that  the  advocacy 
of  communism  could  be  combined  with  the  acquisition  of  riches. 
This  man  was  an  ideal  person  to  act  as  go-between  for  the  financiers 
and  the  German  militarists  in  their  relations  with  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  Valeriu  Marcu.  in  his  biography  of  Lenin  (Victor  GoUancz. 
London.  1928)  says  (p  38)  : 

•Parvus,  a  friend  of  Trotsky  as  far  back  as  1905.  had  set  out  to 
prove  that  the  masters  (Lenlns)  theories  could  also  bring  good  fcr- 
tune  to  the  individual  in  business  life,  and  accordingly  had  specu- 
lated during  the  war.  as  a  true  internationalist  in  Berlin.  Copen- 
hagen   Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  now  hoping  for  political  laurels. 
he  advised  the  foreign  minister  at  Berlin  to  let  Lenin  pass  through.'  " 
This  internationalist,  who  appears  to  have  enriched  himself  by 
his  contacts  with  many  countries,  made  Stockholm  his  chief  center 
of  operations,  both  financial  and  socialistic,  during  the  war.     Here 
he  established  a  Socialist  bureau,  and  from  this  bureau  he  arranged 
the   atxjrtlve  Socialist   peace  conference   in   1917.     This  conference 
would  have  been  attended  by  certain  British  Socialist  leaders  who 
were   then  on   intimate   terms   with   Parvus,   but   they   were.   It   will 
be  remembered,  prevented  from  reaching  Stockholm  by  the  action 
of  the  late  Havelock  Wilson  and  his  patriotic  seamen     At  that  time 
Dersons   who   were   secretlv   meeting   the  enemies   of   our  country, 
i^re    not    as   popular   as   they   are   today;    they    were    regarded    as 
traitors      Associated   with   Parvvis  was   a   friend   named   Ganetsky- 
Furstenburg    whose  International  financial  interests  were  as  exten- 
sive and  as  "mvsterlous  as  those  of  Parvus.     Mrs    Harold  Williams, 
m   her   book.   Prom   Liberty   to   Brest-Lltovsk    (Macmlllan.    1919), 
says  that  it  was  through  this  mysterious  person  that  "the  Bolshe- 
vists used  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money  from  an  unknown  source 
abroad"    She  quotes  the  Russian  Socialists  (not  Bolshevists)  Plek- 
hanofr  and  Pankratleff.  who  stated  that  they  had  "documentary 
oroofs  that  the  Bolshevists  had  received  money  from  Berlin,  through 
Stockholm      Even  the  banks  were  named :  The  Disconto-Gelleschaft. 
Nya   Bank    the   Siberian   Bank      The   names   of   the    intermediaries 
were   also   given:    Par\-us.   Oanetsky.   Summonson.   and   Kozlousky" 
(D   144)      Similar  Information.  Mrs.  Williams  adds,  was  given  by  the 
Procurator  of  the  Kerensky  Government  In  documents  published, 
^   August  3    1917    In  which  It  was  shown  that  large  sums  of  money 
had  reached  Petrograd  from  Dr   Helphand  (Parvus),  a  Russian  Jew. 
who  Is  de8crtt)ed  as  an  obscuire  international  speculator   who  ac- 


quired an  enormous  fortune,  and  styled  himself  as  the  Ideal  Insplrer 

°'how  thew^ubsldlzed  alien  revolutionaries,  having  invaded  Russia 
proceeded  to  murder  and  rob  on  a  wholesale  scale  has  been  recorded 
by  many  persons  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Russia  during 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  AH  are  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  and  the  persons  responsible  for  the  most  brutal  and 
revolting  murders  were  Jews.  No  more  terrible  account  of  the 
horrors  of  this  Jewish  invasion  and  conquest  of  Ru.'^sia  has  been 
wTltten  than  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilton.  Times  correspondent  in 
Russia  before  and  during  the  Great  War,  and  during  the  first  and 
second  revolutions.  In  his  book.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Romanovs 
Mr  Wilson  shows  from  personal  investigations  that  the  foul 
murder  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  was  arranged  and  carried  out 

bv  Jpws 

•The  Germans. •'  says  Mr  Wilton,  "knew  what  they  were  doln? 
when  they  sent  Lenins  pack  of  Jews  into  Russia.  •  •  •  The 
whole  record  of  Bolshevism  In  Russia  is  indelibly  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  alien  invasion  The  murder  of  the  Tsar,  deliber- 
ately planned  by  the  Jew  Sverdlow  (who  came  to  Russia  as  a 
paid  agent  of  Germany)  and  carried  out  by  the  Jews  Goloshche- 
kln.  Syromolotov.  Safarov.  Volkov.  and  Yurovsky.  Is  the  act  not  of 
the  Russian  people,  but  of  this  hostile  invader"' 

For  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  Russian  Revolution  the  Ger- 
mans, and  their  financial  backers  in  the  Great  War.  are  morally 

responsible  ,         ,     ,, 

I  have  not  the  space  for  further  details  of  this  plot  of  alien 
financiers  to  organize  a  world  revolution,  beginning  with  the 
Bolshevist  Revolution  in  Rus.<la.  Tho.«e  who  wish  to  go  further 
into  the  history  of  this  plot  against  civilization  should  con.sult 
the  books  from  which  I  have  quoted:  also  the  Russia's  Ruin, 
by  Wilcox  (Chapman  &  Hall.  1919).  The  study  of  this  financial 
aspect  of  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  of  1917  can  only  lead  to  one 
conclusion  namely,  that  the  revolution  could  never  have  been 
achieved  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  without  the  aid  of  considerable 
financial  resources.  As  Mrs.  Williams  says,  page  291  of  her  book: 
"One  is  forced  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousand-s.  or  rather  millions,  spent  by  Lenin  and  his  followers 
were  furnished  to  them  from  some  exchequer  which  had  millions 
at  its  disposal.  Only  banks  and  the  state  excheqtiers  have  the 
possibility  of  subsidizing  propaganda  on  such  a  scale  ' 

The  most  complete  record  of  these  financial  arrangements  made 
with  Lenin  and  his  associates  Is  the  Slsson  Report,  published  by 
the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information.  This  report 
gives  in  Document  28  full  particulars  of  the  millions  received  by  the 
B<ilshevi.st  leaders  from  the  German  Imperlnl  Bank  via  Stockholm 
In  Documents  10  and  11.  extracts  are  published  from  a  resolution 
sent  by  the  German  commercial  banks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Bolshevist  Central  Executive,  declaring  that  "the  German  banks 
after  the  war  were  to  control  Russian  Industry  '  This  is  important. 
b€cau=^e  the  post-war  relations  of  the  German  financiers  and  their 
associates  In  New  York.  London  and  Stockholm,  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, tend  to  confirm  this  resolution  Keeping  this  resolution  In 
mind,  let  us  now  turn  to  post-war  bolshevism 

One   of   the  post-war   links  between    International   finance   and 
bolshevism  was   the   late  Leonid  Borlsovltch   Krassin.   a   native  of 
Siberia     Krassin.  who  In  his  student  days  had  been  a  revolutionary. 
was    an    engineer,    and.    like    Parvus,    had    combined    revolutionary 
activities  with  a  successful  business  career      After  taking  part  in  a 
revolutionary  plot  in  Russia  In  1907.  he  escaped  to  Berlin  where  he 
,    obtained   employment    In   the    firm   of   Siemens   Schuckert.    which 
was    affiliated    to    AUgemeine    Elektrizitats    Gesellschaft       In    1909 
I    he    became   a   director   of    the   St     Petersburg    branch   of    this    firm. 
I    Early   in    1917    we   find   him    in   Stockholm    m   association   with   the 
mysterious  friend  of  Parvus — the  German-Jewish  financial   agent, 
Giinetsky-Furstenburg.   to  whom   I   have   already   referred.     With 
this  financial  agent  Krassin  traveled  to  Berlin.     As  It  was  at  this 
period   in   1919  that  the  financial  arrangements  were  made  in   Ber- 
lin for  the  transfer  of  Lenin  and  his  alien  gang  of  conspirators  and 
cut-throats  to  Russia,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Krassin.  after  the 
^    Bolshevist  coup  d'etat,  resuming  his  old  position  in  Russia  as  the 
I    representative  of  Siemens  Schuckert      Among  Krassln's  most  pow- 
I    eriul  supporters    in    Germany    were    the    international    financiers — 
Hugo  Stinnes;  Felix  Deutsch.  manager  of  the  AEG;   and  Walter 
Rathenau.  president  of  the  same  concern      As  Mrs.  Nesta  Webster 
I    says  In  The  Surrender  of  an  Empire,  page  107: 

"Krtissln  thus  played  a  dual  role,  on  one  hand  representing  the 
!  Interests  of  the  great  German-Jewish  capitalists  and  on  the  other 
acting  as  the  lieutenant  of  Lenin,  whose  avowed  aim  was  to  destroy 
capitalism  If  any  ftirther  evidence  was  needed  of  the  connection 
between  bolshevism  and  international  finance,  the  case  of  Krassin 
would  provide  it  " 

In  1921  JCrassin  came  to  London  as  leader  of  the  Soviet  Trade 
Delegation — the  negotiations  for  which  had  been  initiated  by 
persons  in  the  city  of  London  with  powerful  international  finan- 
cial Interests  behind  them  Some  of  these  same  Anglo-German 
Interests  in  the  city  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  Marconi  scandal 
of  1912.  and  now  they  found  in  Krassin  the  man  to  further  their 
scheme   to   link   this   country   with    their   Oermano-Russlan    enter- 


i        'Times  articles  by  Robert  Wilton.  Augtist  1929     The  book  Is  now 
out    of   print      Long    extracts    from    the    book   were    published    in 
'    The  Patriot.  April  10  and  17.  1930. 
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prise  This  enterprise  was  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  German  Commercial  Bank  quoted  In  tlie  Slsson  Report,  to 
secure,  after  tl:e  war.  the  exploitation  of  Russian  resources  by  the 
International  financiers  of  Berlin.  To  further  these  alms.  Stinnes. 
FeUx  Deutsch.  and  W'alter  Rathenau.  tbe  A.  E.  O.  chiefs  and 
friends  of  Krassin.  came  also  to  London  in  1921.  The  object  of 
their  visit  was  to  open  negotiations  to  form  an  International  syn-  I 
dicate  to  undc^rtake  the  recoastructlon  of  Russia.  It  Is  known  | 
that  these  visitors  had  private  and  confidential  Interviews  In 
London  with  politicians  and  financiers,  and  the  Vosslche  Zeittuig 
stated  that  the  visit  "wafi  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  the 
British  Government  a  project  for  the  combined  exploitation  of 
Russia  bv  Great  Britain  and  Germany."  (See  The  Surrender  of  an 
Empire,  p.  121      Also  Morning  Poet.  December  16.  1921.) 

The  Evening  News  (London)  reported  on  January  11.  1922.  that 
Krassin  was  again  in  Berlin  conferring  with  Rathenau.  All  these 
negotiations  after  the  war  were  consistent  with  the  policy  and 
intentions  of  the  International  financiers,  with  the  German  group 
at  their  head,  who  had  established  bolshevism  In  Rtissia  Having 
succeeded  In  destroying  Russia  and  In  placing  It  under  the  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  rule  of  an  alien  oligarchy.  It  only  remained,  as 
the  Morning  Poet.  March  19.  1921.  had  said,  "for  the  International 
capitalist,  who  Is  the  paymaster,  to  exploit  Russia."  And  It  added; 
"It  Is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  syndicates  in  this  country, 
mainly  Jewish,  that  have  long  been  willing  to  trade  \Mth  Russia." 
This  connection  between  txrishevlsm  and  International  finance  Is 
very  clearly  shown  by  M  Andre  Cheradame  In  his  book  La  Mysti- 
fication des  Peuples  Allies,  in  which  he  asserts,  on  the  evidence 
he  had  obtained,  that  the  communists  had  been  backed  up 
throughout  by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  which  malniained  relations 
With  German-JcwlFh  financiers,  naturalized  as  English  or  American 
In  London  and  New  York. 

"Bolshevism  "  he  states,  '•leads  necessarily  to  the  exploitation  of 
Russia  for  the  profit  of  a  syndicate  of  supercapllallsts.  of  which 
the  real  leaders  are  Jews  and  Germans." 

This  statement  stipports  Rathenau's  own  declaration  that  "300 
men.  all  acquainted  with  each  other,  control  the  economic  destiny 
of    the    continent." 

At  that  time  Rathenau  was  one  of  the  300  and  was  associated 
with  84  large  concerns  Mrs  WelMter,  reviewing  these  facts,  says: 
"Viewed  from  this  angle  the  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  In  1921  takes  on  a  different  asjx-ct.  No  longer  a  com- 
pact with  a  derelict  empire,  but  with  the  most  formidable  power 
in  the  world,  the  power  cf  International  finance,  it  Is  seen  not  as 
an  act  of  folly  but  as  a  surrender  to  forces  with  which  it  authors 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  contend." 

That  Mrs  Webster  is  right  Is  proved  by  more  recent  events  The 
Bolshevist  danger  to  this  country  lies  not  so  much  In  Communist 
propaganda  per  se.  but  In  the  fact  that  bolshevism  Is  one  of  several 
weapons  employed  by  alien  financial  Interests  to  bring  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  under  their  control  and  domination.  What 
they  have  done  in  Russia  they  may  do  here  by  similar  methods. 
I  shall  deal  more  fullv  with  this  Influence  of  alien  finance  In 
Britain  In  another  chapter.  But  before  concluding  this  survey 
of  the  relations  r>f  alien  financiers  with  bolshevism  I  will  quote 
some  recent  evidence  to  show  that  this  connection  still  exists 
and  Is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  financial  crisis  In 
Europe,  and  threatens  the  sectirity  and  solvency  of  our  own 
country.  Our  financial  crisis  In  July  1931  was  largely  due  to 
the  international  financiers  In  the  city  of  London  having  granted 
large  credits  to  Germany,  which  Germany  declared  herself  unable 
to  repay  Th?  newspapers  described  these  loans  or  credits  as 
being  "frczer.  ■  In  Germany.  This  statement  was  not  strictly 
correct  Germany  had  passed  on  these  loans  or  a  good  portion  of 
them  to  Sfviet  Russia  and  It  was  In  Russia  where  they  were — or 
are  still— "frczeii."  The  financial  collapse  of  Germany,  or  even 
cf  Great  Britain,  would  not  necessarily  mean  any  loss  to  the  Inter- 
national financiers  who  wrangled  oxir  money  Into  Soviet  Russia. 
Tlie  money  is  at  lea.st  in  the  keeping  of  members  of  the  same 
international  family.  The  following  extracts  from  recent  state- 
ments on  this  question  of  "frozen"  credits  not  only  prove  that  the 
relations  between  international  finance  and  bolshevism  continue, 
but  they  suggest  that  these  relations  may  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  this  cotintry. 

On  September  18.  1931.  Mr  James  W.  Gerard,  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  Berlin  during  the  war,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Europe , 
declared  that  Germany  "did  not  need  any  financial  assistance  and 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  loans  from  the  United  States  was  lent 
to  Russia  "  He  added :  "If  we're  going  to  do  business  with  Russia,  let 
us  do  It  directly  and  not  through  Germany,  which  has  arranged  to 
give  Soviet  Russia  millions  of  doUars'  credit  to  purchase  commodities 

In  Germany."  •  .         •  .» 

Mr  Gerard  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  American  firian- 
clers  who  arranged  the  American  loans  to  Germany  have  both  blood 
and  business  nlatioiie  with  the  German  financiers  who  passed  those 
loans  on  to  other  members  of  the  same  fraternity  In  Russia  This 
story  of  Germany  passing  loans  received  from  England  and  America 
to  Russia  has  been  told  many  times  in  the  socialist  Journal  For- 
ward and  the  story  is  now  confirmed  by  a  paper  closely  ass<jciated 
with  Soviet  interests.  The  British  RtiiJSian  Gazette  and  Trade  Out- 
look, December  1931.  said  In  an  editorial  article: 


*8ee  National  Review.  January  1932. 


"It  must  be  Ironic  for  them  [British  manufacturers]  to  view  the 
forced  cessation  of  work  on  the  giant  Cunard  liner,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  this  country's  "frozen"  credits  In  Germany,  credits  which 
have  been  used  In  great  part  by  Germany  to  finance  orders  from 
Ru.ssla  During  1931  orders  amounting  to  over  £45,(XH)  000  ha^•e  been 
placed  with  German  firms  by  the  Soviet  buying  organizations." 

Further  InformRilou  on  these  credits  was  given  by  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  In  an  address  at  Lincoln.  reporUd  In  the  Dally  Express,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1932.  Speaking  on  German  reparations,  Lord  Bcaverbrook 
said:  "It  is  true  that  Germany  owes  our  International  financiers  In 
the  ciiy  of  London  £50  000.000.  •  •  •  Our  international  finan- 
ciers in  the  city  borrowed  that  money  from  France  and  America  and 
paid  2  percent  for  the  accommodation.  They  lent  It  to  Germany 
for  8  p.  rcent.  And  what  did  Germany  do  with  the  money?  She 
lent  It  to  Russia  for  15  percent  Interest.  That  is  what  became  of 
thr  money." 

Lord  Beaverbrook  added  that  '•these  buck-Jumping  financiers 
•  •  •  have  ramifications  all  over  Europe.  We  need  not  worry 
ourselves  about  th?m.^'  While  Lord  Beaverbrook  Is  correct  in  his 
account  of  the  operations  and  ramifications  of  these  international 
financiers,  he  is  wrong  In  saying  we  need  not  worry  about  them. 
Wc  have  every  reason  to  bo  concerned  over  this  alien  control  and 
direction  of  oiir  finances,  politics,  and  Industries,  as  I  shall  show  in 
another  chapter  How.  for  instance,  can  Lord  Beaverbrook's  Empire 
Free  Trade  proposals  be  fully  adopted  while  Britain  and  a  large 
part  of  the  British  Empire  are  dominated  by  powerful  alien  finan- 
ciers, whose  interests  arc  not  reconcilable  with  the  national  and 
Imperial  Interests  and  needs  of  this  country? 

In  this  chapter  I  have  shown  how  international  financiers,  work- 
ing through  their  German  connections,  have  supported  bolshevism 
In  Russia.  I  have  also  shown  that  even  now  the  connections  be- 
tween these  financiers  and  Soviet  Russia  continues  and  Is.  by  means 
of  credits,  obtained  from  England  and  America,  enabling  a  corrupt 
alien  oligarchy  to  maintain  its  control  in  Russia  and  to  extend 
Its  dcmcralizing  Influence  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Though  the  Communists  profess  to  hate  capitalism  and 
order  their  paid  agents  In  England  to  cry  "Down  with  the  cap- 
ItalLsts,"  the  leaders  in  Russia  never  fail  to  give  the  international 
financiers  a  hearty  welcome  whenever  they  visit  the  U.  8  S  R. 
When  Felix  M  Warburg,  of  New  York,  visited  Russia  In  1927.  he 
had  a  great  reception,  and  the  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion 
Indicated  that  the  Bolshevist  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  world 
finance  understood  each  other  very  well,  that  their  alms  were  not 
dissimilar,  and  altogether  they  were  a  united  family  working  in 
their  respective  ways  for  a  common  end.^ 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  and  his  brother,  the  late  Paul  Warburg,  both 
of  New  York,  came  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  Hamburg 
and  belong  to  the  German  banking  firm  of  that  name.  They  be- 
came partners  of  Jacob  H  Schlff  In  the  firm  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.. 
and  Paul,  who  organized  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  became  the 
dominant  force  In  New  York  banking  and  finance  circles.  That 
certain  financial  groups  in  the  United  States  had.  and  still  have. 
close  relictions  with  the  German  financiers  who  found  the  money 
for  Lenin's  adventure  In  Russia,  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  that  one 
or  more  of  these  American  groups  assisted  the  same  adventure 
through  Trotsky  Is  more  than  probable.  Trotsky,  we  know,  was 
mysteriously  released  from  prison  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  and 
provided  with  the  means  to  enable  him  and  his  associates  from  New 
York,  mostly  very  undesirable  aliens,  to  proceed  to  Russia. 

The  facts  submitted  in  thLs  chapter  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
concerning  the  financial  backing  of  bolshevism  not  only  during  the 
Great  War  but  right  down  to  the  present  time.  Not  only  is  Russia 
today  governed  and  ruthlessly  ruled  by  an  alien  gang  but  this  gang 
has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  financed  and  maintained  by  a 
group  of  international  financiers  who  are  also  aliens  In  the  sense 
that  their  aims  ard  objects  are  Inconsistent  vTlth  the  national  de- 
sires and  purposes  of  the  countries  and  peoples  they  dominate. 
Knowing  what  we  do  today  of  the  power  and  ramifications  of  these 
International  financiers,  who  exploit  all  nations,  can  we  say  England 
is  not  under  their  control  and  direction? 


The  Burke-Wadsworlh  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  7,  1940 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  statement  shall 
be  brief.  I  have  already  indicated  that  as  an  inexorable  need 
I  would  support  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  with  or  without 
the  Hayden-FLsh  amendment.    And  I  think  we  have  precisely 


'See  The  Patriot.  Jtinc  9,  1927,  and  La  Crolsade  (Paris),  April 
1931. 
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that  sort  of  need  today.  And  also  I  have  indicated  that  in  any 
measure  of  this  kind  I  would  work  for  and  support,  as  an 
amendment,  the  principle  of  giving  the  volunteer  system  a 
clean-cut  opportunity  to  prove  its  merits. 

When  the  Hayden-Fish  amendment  was  brought  before 
the  House  I  supported  It.  It  is  true,  it  hems  in  the  volunteer 
system  within  an  obviously  narrow  and  rigid  period,  60  days. 
But  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  impress  our 
views  on  this  vital  subject.  The  administration  for  months 
and  months  has  elected,  for  its  own  good  reasons — or,  more 
probably,  lack  of  foresight— not  to  give  a  real  volunteer  system 
a  chance.  Consistently,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  it  has  held  stubbornly  to  the  3-year  enlistment 
period  and  on  the  inducement  to  enlistment  of  a  pay  of  $21 
per  month.  And  to  volunteers  who  offered  themselves,  even 
at  this  pay  rate  for  service  of  1  year,  recruitment  in  the 
Army  was  shut:  they  were  told  they  were  not  wanted. 

But  the  House  has  now  adopted  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  most  salutary  contribution  to  the  bill.    The»e 
are  some  who  dare  say  that  its  term  will  delay  a  proper  as- 
sembly of  men.  in  quantity  and  in  quaUty.    These  state- 
ments, however,  come  from  the  leaders  of  this  administration, 
who  vote  on  orders,  anyway.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Hayden-Fish  amendment  will  not  delay  the  draft— and 
that  is  what  induction  into  the  service  is — one  single  minute. 
It  will  not  delay  registration,  classification,  or  the  act  of 
induction  itself.    If  I  thought  that  it  would,  and  obviously 
in  view  of  my  announced  position  to  support  this  bill,  nat- 
urally I  would  have  been  against  the  amendment.     And  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  many  of  those  in  favor  of  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  bill,  including  one  of  its  strongest  advo- 
cates, the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydincs  1 .  like- 
wise supported  the  Hayden  amendment.     And  in  the  House, 
the  author  of  this  measure,  the  esteemed  gentleman  from  my 
/       own  State,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  in  explaining  the  operations  of 
the  draft  mach^nery  and  indicating  the  time  that  actual 
Inductions  would  be  made,  in  effect  conceded  that  there  would 
be  no  delay  by  oi)eration  of  the  Hayden-Fish  amendment.    It 
is  true  he  opposed  it  on  other  considerations,  but  he  made  no 
charge  that  thi.>  amendment  would  in  any  way  delay  the 
draft. 

This  amendment  simply  extends  the  permission,  the  en- 
couragement, a'-.d  the  right  to  enlist  under  our  traditional 
volunteer  system.  It  is  intended  to  give  that  system  a  fair 
chance.  The  Army  wants  400.000  men  by  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary of  next  year.  If  the  volunteer  system  does  not  produce 
that  number  within  the  60-day  period  provided  then  the 
conscription  machinery  will  operate.  And  do  not  forget  that, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wadsworth],  actual  inductions  into  the 
service  may  absolutely  not  be  expected  until  immediately 
around  the  15th  of  November.  The  60-day  period  would  be 
over  by  that  time.  So  much  for  the  charge  that  to  give 
American  boys  a  chance  to  enlist  in  line  with  our  best  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  is  delaying  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  the  membership  of  the  House  will  keep  crys- 
tal clear  the  fundamental,  the  underlying,  purpose  of  this 

bill the  a.ssembly  of  qualified  men,  in  the  numbers  admitted 

to  be  necessary,  to  assure  cur  Nation  of  a  defense  system 
that  cannot  be  successfully  assailed.  It  is  the  need  for  men 
that  is  the  mainspring  for  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Men  and  time.  both. 

I  think  it  has  been  made  perfectly  obvious  here  that  if 
these  were  half  normal  times  we  would  not  even  receive  for 
consideration  in  the  House  a  bill  providing  for  compulsory 
military  service  In  peacetime.  I  know  I  would  not.  And  if 
we  had  the  confident  choice  from  an  ability  to  predict  cur 
precise  situation  at  any  time,  and  in  relationship  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  I  also  feel  that  we  would  come  to  compul- 
sory service  only  as  the  result  of  our  participation  in  war. 
But  we  cannot  predict  our  precise  situation  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  These  are  simply  unpredictable  times.  Fart  of 
the  world  today  is  being  consumed  by  the  flames  of  war. 
Whether  thoso  flames  will  .spread  or  subside,  nobody  knows. 
But  simple  realism  dictates  that  in  a  world  engulfed  in  war 


we  must  take  every  needed  step  that  common,  unadorned, 
everyday  prudence,  dictates.  And  that  is  that  we  shall  have 
a  defense  system  that  will  be  strong  enough  to  safeguard  our 
security,  our  welfare,  and  our  destiny. 

There  are  many  people  in  our  country  who  do  not  strain  at 
conscription  in  peacetime,  whether  there  is  an  emergency  or 
not.  They  are  not  bothered  whether  the  volunteer  system 
can  produce  the  men  needed.  They  prefer  the  conscription 
system  on  many  considerations.  I  do  not.  But  I  shall  em- 
brace it  if  there  is  no  other  way  out.  The  need  is  for  men, 
and  we  must  get  them,  and  in  the  time  shown  to  be  necessary, 
under  either  of  the  alternatives. 

In  the  perfection  of  this  bill  we  cannot  give  too  painstaking 
efforts.  I  have  in  mind  especially  consideration  of  all  those 
parts  of  the  bill  l>estowing  power  on  the  Executive.  I  hope 
that  he  will  not  be  given  one  single  grant  of  power  that  is  not 
necessary  as  an  essential  of  national  defense. 

This  is  a  peacetime  measure,  to  help  assure  by  the  creation 
of  an  unassailable  defense  .system,  the  peace  of  America. 
To  such  an  objective,  there  can  be  no  objection.  There  are 
those  who  fear  that  it  is  really  intended  for  aggressive  war  by 

us. 

I  simply  want  again  to  make  the  statement,  that  I  am  as 
strongly  opposed  to  involvement  in  this  war  as  I  have  always 
been,  and  that  if  I  thought  this  measure  was  a  will  toward  our 
involvement  in  war  I  would  be  bitterly  opposed  to  its  enact- 
ment. My  convictions  have  not  changed.  Our  happiness, 
our  security,  and  the  perfecting  of  our  American  civilization 
will  be  served  best  by  noninvolvement  in  the  tragic  conflict 
in  Europe. 

Farm  Imports  From  Foreign  Countries 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer  is 
suffering  from  increased  farm  imports  and  decrea.sed  farm 
exports.  The  Hull  trade  program  lowered  farm  tariffs  and 
opened  our  home  market  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  farm- 
ers with  low  wages  and  cheap  lands.  Our  farmers  are  asked 
to  curtail  their  production  and  when  they  do  their  market 
is  given  to  foreigners.  The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to 
the  American  market. 

Total  United  States  agricultural  erporta  arid  imports 


Total  agricultural: 

I  111  i>orts 

K\i>ort3 

Excfss  of  iin[«rts«. 


January- 
June.  1938 


$476.  ."^l.  000 

412.713.  IJOO 

ta.  771.U00 


January- 
June.  1939 


$519.  fiTii  OiTO 
2>'«.s.  17H.  i«»1 
2SI.4t>3,0UU 


January- 
June,  1940 


$Mi.2.'>s,  nno 

.i.'ii.  tVM.  Olio 
2VS,  Mi.  UUO 


'  This  traili'  hnlanco  l)omflt«  the  farmers  of  foreien  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  value  and  increase  in  farm  im- 
ports. These  may  preatly  increase  if  we  vote  a  $500,000,000 
loan  to  Latin  American  countries  to  be  used  in  financing 
competitive  farm  crops: 

United  States  imports  of  certain  competitive  agricultural  products 
for  the  6  months  ending  June  30,  1938,  1939.  and.  1940 


lS<iurce;  f.  S.  Deprirtment  of  Commerce 

Birures) 

Import  items 

Unit 

6  months  endo<l  June  30— 

1938 

1938 

1940 

Cattle                                

Head 

Pounds . . . 
rounds  - . . 
Pounds . . . 
I'oun<ls . . . 
Nunil«T  - 
NumtxT-- 

34Z.W4 

4W1497 

3fi«.7*4 

Cattle  hi'les 

Hi-ef  eanniMl              ..     

1«.  (m,  UUO     6S,  2»7,  ()f« 
3.M*17,U»t»      40.»««.000 

73.303.1100 
38.075, 1100 

Mutton. fro<h  

Talkiw,  ine<tible 

4:i 

695.000 

i:< 

9,;il0 

30.035 

452,0110 

1 

40.U»t< 

3y.  W3 
7!«,<«J0 

SilvtT  foxe-^  vlivp)         . 

340 

1    SUvtr-fox-fui  skins 

M.3n 
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United  States  imports  of  certain  competitive  a<r^cultural  products 

)or  the  6  months  ending  June  30,  1938,  1939,  and  1940— Coa. 
(.Sourct;:   f.  S.  Department  of  Commeroi-  f^eures) 


Unit 

6  months  ended  June  30— 

Import  items 

1038 

1939 

1940 

Oats                   

Bti.«!h«H 

Hu.sh*l  ... 

Tons 

Tons    

Pounds... 
Poun'is . . . 
Ponn-ts... 
I'ounds... 
pounds  . . 
Pounds... 

Pounds 

Hushels... 
Pounds... 
Pounds. . . 
Pounds    . 
Pounds... 
I'uunds — 
liH.lons... 

(lallons 

t;  aliens... 
Pounds... 
Poun-is... 
Pounds.. - 

Pnlin-I?,  -  . 

pounds... 

I'oUijJ''.  .. 

4.995 

227.  an) 
«.56(i 
11.196 

2,ryi.ooo 
9C?,  n*) 

29,437.000 
8,  4%.  000 
«,  927. 000 

fio,»4a,ooo 

9 

ViZ  450 

1,  7«0 
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Proof  of  Authenticity  of  British  Secret  Document 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend   ' 
my  own  remarks,  quotations  from  magazines,  the  press,  and 
to  include  exhibit  125,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
contents  of  the  British  secret  document,  which  I  Inserted  in 
the  Record  on  October  11.  are  true. 

This  report,  as  you  know,  was  investigated  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  alleged  activities  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, and  is  an  exhibit  in  those  hearings. 

EXHIBIT     NO.     125 — -BRITISH     SZCBET     DOCTJMEhfT 

Comprises  27  piigcs,  8  by  S'/^i  Inches  each,  photostau,  and  Is  a  du- 
plicate, line  for  line,  of  Exhibit  No  126.  without  the  cover  sheet  and 
the  foreword  of  the  publishers  Inside  the  cover  sheet:  the  first  page 
of  E^xlilblt  No.  125  being  page  3  of  Exhibit  126.  which  first  page 
Of  Exhibit  No    125  Is  also  numbered  3. 

As  placed  with  the  committee.  Exhibit  No.  125  has  the  foUowlng 
memorandum    accompanying    It: 

"NAVT     DrPARTMFNT. 

"Omcw   or   Naval    Intelligence, 
I  -'Washington,    February    9.    1929. 

•"Memorandum  for  the  director: 

•With  reference  to  a  document  recently  obtained  from  Mr. 
W  B  Shearer  which  purported  to  be  a  confidential  letter  from 
Sir  William  Wiseman  to  Mr  Llovd  George.  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing comment  which  I  believe  Is  convincing  that  the  document 
Is  not  authentic.  The  information  which  disproves  the  direct 
statements  made,  was  obtained  in  New  York  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul 
Poster,  who  conducted  a  personal  Investigation." 

Please  note  that  exhibit  125  is  not  the  report  rendered  by 
Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  Foster,  but  Is  instead  an  abstract  of  his  report 
which  Mr.  A.  S.  Merrill  furnished  the  Senate  committee. 
The  report  is  ambiguou.s  and  incomplete,  and  therefore  of  lit- 
tle value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  an  attempt 
to  shield  the  British  Consulate  and  the  British  Military  In- 
telligence Department. 

1  Without  question  the  original  of  this  document  was  printed 
and  not  typewritten.  Obviously  such  a  letter  as  this  purports  to 
be  would  never  have  been  printed  by  Sir  WUllam  Wiseman  or  any 
other  man  writing  from  New  York  a  letter  of  such  a  confldentlal 
character  and  addressed  personally  to  Lloyd  George.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England.  In  evidence  that  tills  letter  was  printed  are  the 
following : 


To  say  that  the  original  was  printed  is  silly,  because  originals 
of  printed  documents  are  written  in  long  hand,  typed,  or  re- 
corded. This  should  be  obvious,  for  no  one  dictates  a  lengthy 
report  to  a  linotype  operator.  However,  let  me  say  here  and 
now  that  the  author  of  the  British  document,  whoever  he  was, 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  because  the  contents  of  the 
letter  are  only  too  true.  Dr.  William  J.  Maloney,  a  former 
English  citizen,  but  now  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  graciously  accepted  the  blame  of  authorship,  to 
whitewash  the  responsible  parties  who  wrote  the  document. 
He  was  not  even  familiar  with  the  document,  as  his  testimony 
revealed  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee.  1 
shall  now  reproduce  a  small  part  of  his  testimony: 

Senator  Shortbidce.  Who  prepared  the  words  which  are  found  on 
the  first,  or  outside  page? 

Dr  Malonet  I  don't  remember  his  name,  sir.  He  was  a  Journal- 
ist who  had  been  employed  In  Mr.  Creel's  bureau.  He  read  the 
pamphlet  and  made  this"  cover  for  It.  I  do  not  remember  what 
his  name  was. 

Senator  Shortwdce.  So  that  Is  a  fact,  is  it.  Dr.  Maloney.  that  you 
wrote  this  document? 

Dr   Maloney.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Shortridgs.  And  caused  It  to  be  published? 

Dr.  Maloney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shortridge  Was  there  a  publishing  house  known  as  A 
Gordon  Brown  &  Co.? 

Dr.  Maloney.  No;  that  was  Just  a  name. 

Senator  SHORTRrocE.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  East  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York? 

Dr.  Maloney.  That  was  Just  the  name  adopted  for  putting  that 
cut. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Allen.  When  the  State  Department  had  this  hearing  In 

New  York  touching  this,  what  was  their  purpose?  Were  they  ob- 
jecting to  the  promulgation  of  this  pamphlet? 

Dr.  Maloney.  I  refused  to  attend  that  hearing.  It  was  sched- 
uled for  a  Friday  morning  at  10  o'clock:  and  about  9  o'clock  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  Br.  Bannaman,  saying  I  regretted  If  I  Inconvenienced 
him  but  that  I  would  not  attend  the  hearing.  He  did  not  then 
either  arrest  or  subpena  me. 

Two  Secret  Service  men  came  around  and  told  me  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  20  years;  and  they  fixed  the  date  for  another  hearing  the 
followinp  morning.  I  had  not  asked  for  any  postponement;  and, 
again  they  did  not  compel  my  presence;  so  I  Ignored  them. 

Senator  Allen.  What  did  they  allege  as  the  nature  of  the  offense 
which  you  had  committed  in  promulgating  this? 

Dr.  Maloney    They  did  not  allege  anything,  sir. 

Senator  Alien.  And  was  It  dropped? 

Dr.  Maloney.  It  was  dropped.    I  heard  no  more  about  It. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Shortridge    Wlille  you  may  have  answered  this  question. 

why  did  you  pursue  the  matter  In  the  way  you  have  Just  stated? 
What  was  the  motive? 

Dr.  Maloney.  I  wanted  to  show  the  ramifications,  as  I  saw  It, 
of  British  propaganda  in  this  country. 

Senator  Shortridge.  I  think  you  said  you  were  then  opposed  to 
our  country  entering  the  League  of  Nations? 

Dr.  Maloney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allen.  Did  this  circulate  In  Great  Britain  In  any  form? 

Dr.  Maloney.  We  got  a  number  of  orders  from  Great  Britain  for 
single  copies,  from  members  of  Pallament  and  others,  who  seemed 
to  think  It  was  an  amusing  thing. 

This  testimony  of  Dr.  Maloney  is  Illuminating,  for  he  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  printing  company,  nor  the 
name  of  the  journalist  who  prepared  the  words  on  the  front 
page  of  the  pamphlet.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  docu- 
ment was  wTitten — which  is  contrary  to  the  statement  in  the 
report  by  Mr.  Merrill.  Then,  again,  he  ignored  the  request 
of  (he  State  Department  to  appear  before  it,  by  refusing  to 
attend  such  hearing.  The  State  Department  made  no  effort 
to  have  Dr.  Maloney  testify.  He  furthermore  states  that  two 
Secret  Service  men  informed  him  that  the  authorship  of  the 
document  was  a  matter  of  20  years.  That,  in  itself,  is  Inter- 
esting, for  what  right  had  our  Secret  Service  officials  to 
threaten  him  with  20  years  for  publishing  this  document. 
Surely  it  was  no  offense  against  the  United  States.  So  It 
appears  to  be  another  form  of  coercion  in  order  to  protect  the 
British  Government. 

The  doctor  was.  however,  interested  in  exposing  British 
propaganda,  and  he  makes  the  statement  in  his  testimony 
that  he  exposed  only  a  part  of  it;  and  he  is  right. 
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Let  me  again  quote  from  the  testimony: 

Senator  SHomuDcr.  May  I  ask  you  v/hy  you  wrote  it?     You  may 
now  enlarge  or  answer  briefly  or  fully  as  Is  necessary. 

Dr  Maloket  Lord  NorthclifTe.  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  the 
London  Times,  the  London  Daily  Mall,  and  a  g^f^  number  of  other 
Palish  newspapers,  was  over  here  in  charge  of  the  British  propa- 
«nda  in  i^^i«  I  used  to  read  his  newspapers  and  follow  his  ■ 
hoMllnia  aa  to  what  he  was  doing  to  put  u.-^  into  the  League,  and 
r^al  o?pSe?rthe  League  I  heard,  about  May  1919.  that  his  | 
campaign  1^  reached  a  crisis  in  an  issue  of  the  Ixindon  Times  of 
Julv  4  He  was  going  around  getting  articles  from  various  Ameri- 
cans friendly  to  England  and  friendly  to  going  Into  the  League  at 
that  time,  and  he  waa  telling  In  his  papers  about  the  numbere^ 
I  think  he  said  he  had  8.000  purchasing  agents  He  had  a  club  over 
here  of  100  000  which  he  called  the  Overseas  Club  He  ran  a  maga- 
zine for  their  special  benefit.  He  was  very  busy  in  interchanging 
preachers,  and  1  think  he  claimed  he  had  arranged  1.260  meetings 
for  British  preachers  to  address  in  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
interchanging  newspaper  correspondents,  and  so  forth.  So  I  thougnt 
that  if  I  prepared  a  skit  on  all  he  was  alleged  to  be  doing,  or  said  he 
was  doing,  when  he  published  his  account  of  his  stewardship  on 
July  4  it  would  not  have  the  effect  that  he  anticipated,  particularli" 
If  I  could  spread  this  all  over  America  and  show  them  Just  what  he 
thought  he  was  doing. 

•  •  •  • 

When  Mr  Northcliffe  published  his  report  on  July  4  he  had  much 
of  what  IB  in  hore  He  had  more  that  is  not  in  here,  and  some  of 
the  things  in  here  he  had  not.  I  thought  we  had  rather  brought  his 
campaign  to  an  anticlimax. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Maloney  makes  the  statement  that  the 
English  and  Canadian  people  thought  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment was  amusing.  I  do  not  question  the  amusing  part  of  it, 
for  they  must  indeed  have  looked  upon  us  as  the  biggest 
suckers  In  the  world  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  used  and 
abused  and  ridiculed  by  a  power  we  helped  to  win  a  war 
which  they  would  have  lost. 

It  is  particularly  tragic,  in  that  it  has  not  only  brought 
about  another  war.  but  has  in  addition  to  that  provided  a 
wide  dissemination  of  socialistic  and  communistic  doctrines 
which  are  now  destroying  our  own  Government.  It  also 
authenticates  a  part  of  the  letter  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  October  11.  1939.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  effort  which  was  made  by  the  committee,  innocently  or 
otherwise,  to  cover  up  the  authenticity  of  this  report,  for  it 
is  absolutely  clear  that  the  real  author  was  whitewashed  by 
the  committee,  in  not  trying  to  establish  the  identity;  and 
by  Mr.  Merrill  in  obscuring  pertinent  matter  which  should 
have  gone  into  the  record. 

I.  Subparagraphs    (a),    (b).    (c).  and    (d)  : 

(a)  The  paragraph  headings  indented  into  the  left  margin  are 
Of  a  different  kind  of  type  than  other  capital  letters  shown  in  the 
document.  Two  typewriters  would  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
variety  of  capital  letters. 

(b)  Both  the  right  and  left  margins  throughout  are  perfectly 
uniform.     No  typist  would  be  able  to  attain  such   perfection. 

(c)  There  are  no  typographical  errors  or  erasures 

(d)  The  individual  letters  examined  under  a  microscop)e  show 
different  characteristics.  In  itself  conclusive  proof  that  the  docu- 
ment was  not  typewritten  For  instance,  to  follow  the  letter  e  ' 
throughout  a  sentence:  In  the  first  case,  the  loop  at  the  bottom 
might  be  Indistinct  and  in  the  second  It  might  be  heavier  at  the 
bottom,  an  inconsistency  that  Is  not  found  in  typing. 

Mr.  Merrill's  report  on  these  subparagraphs  is  ambiguous. 
Immaterial,  and  not  pertinent,  as  to  proving  or  disproving 
the  authenticity  or  correctness  of  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment. He  reports  on  a  printed  pamphlet  and  not  on  the 
original  report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  even  taken 
the  original  report  into  consideration. 

I  shall  now  quote  subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  I. 

(e)  The  letterhead  reads  British  consulate.  This  Ls  Incorrect, 
■s  the  ofBce  In  New  York  Is  a  cons\ilate  general. 

The  Statement  In  this  subparagraph  is  also  incorrect,  for 
the  office  is  the  British  consulate,  and  the  official  in  charge 
•  of  it  is  the  British  consul  general.  This  is  a  designation  used 
by  all  govemxnents. 

Referring  again  to  paragraph  I.  wherein  the  statement  Is 
made  that  messages  of  such  confidential  character  were  not 
addressed  to  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  personally,  is  an- 
other error,  for  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  did  render  a  weekly,  per- 


sonal report  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  as  this  para- 
graph I  now  quote  will  show: 

(By  Rt.  Hon    Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.) 
I  was  in  the  United  States  for  some  months  on  this  trip.    I  have 
been  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco     I  was  at  Washington  when 
President  Wilson  dismissed  Count  Bemstorff  and  heard  him  do  so. 
and    I    am    firmly   convinced    of    this— that   President    Wilson    com- 
mitted his  country  to  this  war  at  the  right  moment— neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late.     He  had  stopped  up  every  avenue  of  attack  by 
the  pacifists  and  the  Jurists  and  the  pedants  and  the  pettifoggers. 
Perhaps  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
my  own  worlc  since  the  beglnninK  of  the  war.     It  is  in  a  way  a  story 
by  itself   but  I  feel  Justified  In  writing  one  or  two  paragraphs  about 
It.     Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  Central  Powers  I  became  responsible  for  American  publicity.     I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  scope  of  my  department  was  very  exten- 
sive and  its  activities  widely  ranged      Among  the  activities  was  a 
weekly  report  to  the  British  cabinet  on  the  state  of  American  opin- 
ion   and  constant   touch   with   the   permanent   correspondents   of 
American  newspapers  in  England.     I  also  frequently  arranged   for 
important  public  men  in  Eni?land  to  act  for  us  by   interviews  in 
American  newspapers,  and  among  these  distinguished  people  were 
Mr   Lloyd  George  (the  present  Prime  Minister).  Viscount  Grey.  Mr. 
Balfour.  Mr    Bonar  Law.   the   Archbi.shop  of   Canterbury,   Sir   Ed- 
ward Carson.  Lord   Robert  Cecil,  Mr    Walter  Runciman   (the  Lord 
Chancelor),   Mr.    Austen   Chamberlain.    Lord   Cromer.   Will    Crooks. 
Lord  Curzon.  Lord  Gladstone.  Lord  Haldane.  Mr    Henry  James    Mr 
John  Redmond.  Mr    Sclfridge,  Mr.  ZangwlU.  Mrs   Humphrey  Ward, 
and  fully   a  hundred  others 

Among  other  things,  we  supplied  360  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
States  of  the  United  States  with  an  English  newspaper,  which  gives 
a  weekly  review  and  comment  of  the  affairs  of  the  war.  We  estab- 
lished connection  with  the  man  in  the  street  through  cinema  pic- 
tures of  the  Army  and  "Navy,  as  well  as  through  interviews,  articles, 
pamphlets,  etc  ;  and  by  letters  in  reply  to  individual  American 
critics  which  were  printed  in  the  chief  newspaper  of  the  State  in 
which  they  lived,  and  were  copied  in  newspapers  of  other  and 
neighbor  States  We  advised  and  stimulated  many  people  to  write 
articles;  we  utilized  the  friendly  services  and  assistance  of  confiden- 
tial friends;  we  had  reports  from  important  Americans  constantly, 
and  established  association  by  personal  correspondence  with  influ- 
ential and  eminent  people  of  every  profession  in  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  university  and  college  presidents,  professors,  and 
scientific  men.  and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  tht«  popula- 
tion We  asked  our  friends  and  correspondents  to  arrange  for 
speeches,  debates,  and  lectures  by  American  citizens,  but  we  did 
not  encourage  Britishers  to  go  to  America  and  preach  the  doctrine 
of  entrance  into  the  war.  Besides  an  immense  private  correspond- 
ence with  individuals,  we  had  our  documents  and  literature  sent  to 
great  numbers  of  public  libraries,  Y  M  C  A  societies,  universities, 
colleges,  hlslorlai  societies,  clubs,  and  newspapers. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  the  United  States  and  in  knowing  that  a  great  many 
people  had  read  mv  books  and  were  not  prejudiced  again.st  me  I 
believed  that  the  American  people  could  not  be  driven,  preached  to. 
or  chivied  into  the  war.  and  that  when  they  did  enter  it  would  be 
the  result  of  their  own  Judgment  and  not  the  result  of  exhortation, 
eloquence,  or  fanatical  prcs.ture  of  Britishers  I  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  enter  the  war  in  her  own  time,  and  I  say 
this,  with  a  convinced  mind,  that  on  the  whole.  It  was  best  that  the 
American  commonwealth  did  not  enter  the  war  until  that  month 
In  1917  when  Germany  played  her  last  card  of  defiance  and  In- 
direct attack  Perhaps  the  safest  situation  that  could  be  imaeinrd 
actually  did  arise  The  Democratic  Party  In  America,  which  proba- 
bly would  not  have  supported  a  Republican  President  hid  he 
declared  war.  were  practically  forced  by  the  logic  of  circumstances 
to  support  President  Wilson  when  he  declared  war,  because  he  had 
blocked  up  every  avenue  of  attack. 

This  is  conclusive  proof  that  confidential  messages  rere 
sent  to  Lloyd  George,  and  not  only  prove  that  the  report  by 
Mr.  Merrill  is  in  error,  but  it  also  substantiates  the  contents 
of  the  letter  which  was  in  the  Record  of  October  11. 

1  5hall  now  continue  to  quote  from  exhibit  No.  125,  British 
secret  document: 

2  The  ofBce  of  w..lch  Sir  William  Wiseman  was  in  charge,  al- 
though he  worked  in  clope  harmony  with  the  British  consulage 
general,  was  never  directly  connected  with  it  and  the  consulate 
letterhead  was  not  used  The  headings  used  by  Sir  William  were 
invariably  "  MI-c.  Report  No.  — ." 

Paragraph  2  is  immaterial,  for  it  does  not  prove  or  dis- 
prove this  report. 

3.  Sir  WlUlam  Wiseman  was  relieved  bv  Colonel  Thwaltes  In  1918 
and  left  the  United  States  shortly  afterward.  During  June  1919. 
when  the  subject  document  was  supposed  to  have  been  wTltten  in 
New  York  City,  Sir  William  was  actually  in  Paris  attending  '.he 
peace  conference  as  an  advisor  to  the  British  delegation  on  American 
affairs  In  March  1919.  Colonel  Thwaltes  was  relieved  by  Captain 
Strath-Oordon.     He  was  in  charge  on  the  date  of  the  document. 


This  paragraph  Is  Immaterial,  because  it  again  deals  with  i 
an  issue  that  has  no  b.anng  on  the  authenticity  of  the  docu-  i 
ment.  | 

4.  Neither  Sir  William  Wiseman  nor  Captain  Strath-Goidon  were 
friendly  to  I.loyd  Geoipe,  either  in  a  political  or  peisonal  way. 
Even  had  they  been,  such  a  report  as  this  would  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  service  In  London,  thence  to 
the  central  offl^-cs  of  the  various  branches  of  British  intelilsence 
(the  Foreign  Offiee.  the  Home  Offloe.  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Mili- 
tary C5ffloe  the  Naval  Office,  etc.).  which  are  directly  under  the 
Prime  Minister. 

This  paragraph  is.  if  I  may  use  the  word,  silly,  or  even 
childish,  for  it  assumes  an  impossible  situation.  It  would  bo 
ridiculous  should  anyone  take  this  seriously  and  believe  thKt 
the  Prime  Mini.-5ter  of  England  would  send  people  unfriendly 
to  himself  to  America  to  take  charge  of  the  consulate,  of  the 
British  propaganda  service,  and  of  the  British  militar./ 
service.  Such  things  never  happen  in  any  government,  par- 
ticularly in  such  important  organizations. 

5  It  is  difficult  to  t)elleve  that  afiyone  would  attempt  to  figure 
out  the  average  time  and  cost  of  ••Angllcuation"  to  the  penny  and 
mmute.  as  mentioned  on  page  4. 

It  may  be  a  little  difllcult  to  figure  out  how  anyone  would 
sit  down  and  estimate  the  cost  of  "Anglicizing"  Americans. 
However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  engage  in  such  tabulation,  for  they  look  upon 
us  as  sheep,  as  one  of  their  nobility  has  already  stated. 
Looking  upon  us  as  sheep,  they  will,  of  course,  count  us  like 
sheep;  and  that  is  what  they  did  in  the  Britisli  secret  report. 

6.  On  page  9  mention  Is  made  of  a  dope  scandal  In  the  family 
of  Lord  Readint?  It  Is  hardlv  conceivable  that  such  reflections  on 
a  prominent  member  of  the  English  Government  would  be  made  in 
an  official  document,  especially  If  such  references  were  irrelevant. 

This  also  has  no  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  letter 
Which  was  in  the  Record  of  October  11.  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
mentioned,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a  dope  scandal 
in  England  and  a  Marconi  scandal  which  nearly  disrupted 
the  British  Parliament. 

7.  There  are  repeated  references  to  Messrs.  Plerpont  Morgan  & 
Co.,  whereas  the  firm  name  is  always  referred  to  as  J.  P  Morjjan  & 
Co  and  the  Individual  as  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  A  man  of  Sir  William 
Wisemans  intelligence  and  experience  in  New  York  would  not  make 
Bucti  an  error. 

Mr.  Merrill  takes  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  the  British  secret  document  interchanged  the  name  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &.  Co.,  and  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  and  states  that 
no  one  connected  with  the  British  Government  would  make 
such  a  mistake.  This  statement  is  also  immaterial,  for  it  is 
quite  likely  that  a  Britisher  or  an  American  might  use  one 
name  when  he  referred  to  the  company  and  the  other  name 
when  he  referred  to  Mr.  Morgan  personally. 

8  On  page  12  the  work  of  F  CunllfTe-Owen  Is  spoken  of  in  a  com- 
mendatory way,  whereas  at  this  time  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Britlfh  Secret  Service,  as  he  had  been  reported  on  adversely. 

Again  Mr.  Merrill  draws  a  very  peculiar  deduction,  when  he 
refers  to  Mr.  P.  Cunl iff e -Owen.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  In 
question  wa.s  not  adverse  to  the  British  Government,  and  that 
there  was  not  reason  why  the  British  Secret  Service  should 
watch  Mr.  Cunliffe-Owen.  It  would  be  much  more  sensible 
if  he  and  other  Englishmen  were  watched  by  the  American 
Secret  Service. 

9  On  page  16  references  are  made  to  the  Morgan  firm,  regarding 
the  loan  to  Japan,  and  to  the  statement  that  the  greater  part  of 
that  nrm"  capital  \s  Invented  within  the  British  Empire,  both  of 
which  statements  Sir  William  Wiseman  would  have  known  to  be 
incorrect. 

Page  16  of  the  British  secret  document  refers  to  a  loan  of 
$200,000,000  made  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  through 
J  P.  Morgan  li  Co..  to  the  British  Government.  This  state- 
ment is  absolutely  true,  for  I  have  photographs  of  two  checks 
Issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  one  for  $200,000  000, 
drawn  to  the  order  of  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  other  for  $30,000,000.  drawn  to  the  order  of  Colville  Bar- 


clay, Minister  Plenipotentiary   of  the  Government  of   the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  is,  therefore,  sufficient  proof  that  the  author  of  the 
British  secret  document  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  viTote  that  report.  I  new  quote  from  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can of  Sunday,  February  22,  1925: 

April  2o.  1917;  Tlie  famous  $200,000,000  check  is.sued  against  this 
warrant  was  promptly  endorsed  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  British 
fiscal  agen's.  to  cover  an  overdraft  which  Marfan  and  the  banks 
allied  with  him  had  granted  Great  Britain  before  cur  entrance 
into  the  war  This  $200,000,000  of  the  United  States  Government 
got  to  Morgan  Just  in  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  Walter  Hines  Page. 
then  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  in  his  authoritative 
Life  and  Letters. 

"In  April  1917  the  British  balances  In  New  York  were  In  a 
serious  condition.  By  April  6.  1917.  the  date  of  Americas  en- 
trance into  the  war.  Great  Britain  had  overdrawn  her  account 
with  J  P.  Morgan  &  Co  to  the  extent  of  $400,000,000  and  had  no 
cash  available  with  which  to  meet  this  overdraft.  The  money  was 
now  coming  due:  if  the  obligations  were  not  met  the  credit  of 
Great  Britain  in  tills  country  would  reach  the  vanishing  point. 
The  American  Government  finally  paid  the  overdraft  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Tins  act  saved  the  credit  of  the 
Allied  countries." 

Thomas  W  Lament,  of  the  Morgan  firm,  has  made  the  propo- 
sition that  we  cancel  half  the  allied  Indebtedness  to  us,  now 
totalling    $12,000,000. 

May  15.  1919:  Thirty  million  dollars  of  Liberty  Loan  money 
handed  to  Great  Britain  without  legal  warrant  after  the  war  was 
over  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  abroad  were  com- 
plaining at  this  time  that  Great  Britain  was  spending  millions  to 
get  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  world  and  to  recover 
her  pre-war  trade  supremacy  The  total  sum  unlawfully  advanced 
to  Great  Britain  after  the  armistice  was  $330,000,000. 

The  endorsement  of  ColvUle  Barclay.  Minister  representing  the 
British  Government,  on  the  back  of  the  $30,000,000  check  paid  to 
Great  Britain  6  months  after  the  war  was  over. 

On  December  5.  1918  after  the  war,  Norman  H  Davis,  special 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  abroad,  wrote  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert  Rathbone  as  follows: 

"From  the  Treasury  standpoint  it  is  advisable,  of  course,  to  cut 
cfT  as  soon  as  possible  all  advances  to  the  Allied  Governments  But, 
on  the  ether  hand,  from  a  political  standpoint.  It  may  be  advisable 
not  to  cause  too  much  anxiety  Jui^t  before  the  peace  conference. 

"As  I  have  already  advised  you,  the  British  Treasury  has  nollfled 
the  French  and  Italian  Treasuries  that  they  are  through  making 
advances  to  them.  They  have  either  done  this  in  order  to  force 
them  on  us  or  for  political  reasons  in  order  to  force  their  opinions 
at  the  peace  conference  in  consideration  of  them  agreelr.g  to 
additional    advances." 

Loans  unauthorized:  The  secret  correspondence  carried  on  by 
cable,  courier,  and  sealed  diplomatic  pouch,  and  thereafter  carefully 
guarded  in  the  archives  at  Washington,  discloses  that  the  officials 
on  duty  In  Washington,  having  applied  to  Ccn^ress  for  authority  to 
make  these  loans,  and  having  been  refused  euch  authority,  there- 
I  after  continued  to  make  them  without  legal  authority.  These 
amazln?  documents,  whose  authenticity  is  b'jyond  question,  prove 
that  the  Treasury  E>epartment.  in  making  these  unwilling  advances, 
was  yielding  to  a  contention  of  the  President,  then  in  Paris  negotiat- 
ing the  Versailles  Treaty,  that  the  success  of  his  policies — the  League 
of  Nations — depended  upon  liberal  advances  to  the  countries  upon 
whose  representatives  at  Versailles  he  counted  for  support. 

For  example.  Secretary  Glass,  on  January  14.  1919,  cabled  Pre^-ldent 
Wilson  In  Paris,  promising  a  new  loan  to  Rumania,  and  containing 
the  sentence: 

"Appreciate  Importance  of  food  supplies  In  relation  to  your  poli- 
cies and  anxious  to  use  powers  of  Treasury  to  support  them." 

A  Judicious  Interpretation  of  the  mass  of  data  now  available  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments knew  that  there  was  no  authority  under  the  law  to  make 
post-war  advances  for  European  reconstruction  and  relief. 

The  language  of  the  law,  the  successive  Liberty  Loan  Acts  clearly 
provided  that  credits  should  be  advanced  to  the  Allies  only  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  our  public  enemy. 

The  record  further  shows  that  Secretarleti  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
and  Glass,  realizing  their  inability  legally  to  make  further  loans 
after  the  war  ended,  .sought  authorization  for  such  loans  In  Congress 
in  December  1918  and  February  1919. 

The  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that,  specifically 
denied  this  power  by  the  Congress.  Treasury  officials  then  proceeded 
to  disburse  to  the  Allies  $15,000,000,000  more  of  American  public 
moneys. 

The  foregoing  quotations  should  be  sufBcIent  evidence  to 
show  that  Mr.  Merrill's  report  is  wrong  and  the  British  secret 
document  to  Lloyd  George  is  correct. 

10  On  page  13  there  Is  a  reference  to  Kuhn,  Loeb's  entry  Into  the 
motion-picture  field  and  acquisition  of  the  Players-Lasky-HearBt 
motlcn-plcture  concerns.  The  consolidation  occurred  In  December 
1919,  whUe  the  date  of  the  document  U  June  1919. 
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This  statement  by  Mr.  Merrill  is  also  wrong,  for  the  Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky  was  acquired  by  British  interests  in 
May  1919  and  not,  as  he  states,  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times,  May  16, 
1919.  is  in  proof  of  this: 

rCEOPE.     THE     FIELD     FOR     TTS     PICTT-RES FAMOrS     PLATERS-LASKT     AND 

BRITISH    INTERI>.TS    IN    A    $3,000,000    CORPORATION AMERICAN-FOREIGN 

Af  TfJRS CONSTP.UCTION    OF   BIG    STUDIOS   TO    BE    BEGUN    AT   ONCE THK 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  THE  FIEST  FILM 

The  formation  In  London  of  a  corporation  capitalized  at  $3,000.- 
000  to  produce  motion  pictures  against  European  backgrounds  waa 
announced  last  night  by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation. 
Tlip  name  of  the  corporation  Is  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  British 
Prrducers.  Ltd. 

The  construction  of  stud.os  and  plants  on  a  larj?e  scale  will  be 
started  Immediately,  according  to  C  A.  Clegg.  business  manager 
of  the  International  enterprise  American  and  Exircpean  actors 
will  take  part  In  photoplays  staged  In  the  Alps,  the  devastated 
areas  of  France  and  Belgium,  Wales.  Scotland.  Spain,  and  other 
famous  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Americans  chiefly  Interested  In  the  venture  are  Adolph 
Zukor.  president,  and  Jesse  L  Lasky,  first  vice  president  cf  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation.  Amons;  those  representing 
British  Interests  are  MaJ  David  Davis.  M  P,  MaJ  Norman 
Holden.  Alexander  Nlsbet.  W  J  Burden  Evans.  Albert  Hirst.  A,  W. 
Keeley.  Thomas  Wriijley.  J.  H  Kippax.  J  G  Thompson.  George 
Isaac,  and  Abraham  Collins.  Most  of  these  men  are  already  iden- 
tiflfd  with  banking,  manufacturing,  and  theatrical  institutions  in 
England. 

Mr.  Merrill  concludes  his  report  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

11.  The  above,  to  me.  is  quUe  convincing  that  the  document  is 
a  fraud. 

Mr.  Merrill  makes  a  statement  which  I  flatly  contradict, 
because  his  report  Is  wrong,  and  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment is  correct. 

There  is  much  more  evidence  to  be  had  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  British  secret  document,  that  was  sent 
to  Lloyd  George  on  June  10,  1919.  and  which  I  hope  to  have 
time  to  submit  before  this  Congress  adjoiu-ns. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  conscription  bill  as  it  was  then  drawn.  I 
stated  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  that  unless  changes 
were  made  in  the  bill  as  then  presented  I  would  be  forced 
to  vote  against  it.  I  made  the  speech  purely  from  my  study 
of  this  question  and  from  testimony  before  my  committee 
and  the  result  of  personal  investigation,  which  convinced 
me  that  our  needs  were  far  greater  for  equipment  than  for 
manpower  at  the  present  time.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of  my  committee.  I  am  not 
3ret  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  ready  for  conscription  of 
personnel  until  such  time  as  we  have  the  mftteriel  with 
w^hich  to  adequately  equip  and  train  them.  However,  there 
has  always  been  a  school  of  thou?jht  that  under  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  the  Representative  of  the  people 
should  reflect  the  sentiments  of  his  constituency,  bowing 
if  necessary  to  their  combined  judgment  even  in  instances 
where  this  conflicts  with  his  own  individual  opinion.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  amended. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  9  deoislative  day  of  Monday.  August  5), 

1940 


ADDRESS    BY     HON      JOSEPHUS     DANIELS.     AMBASSADOR     TO 

MEXICO 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  extracts  from  an  address  by 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels.  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  at 
the  Texas  State  Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Laredo,  Tex.,  on  Monday,  August  19.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXTRACTS   FROM    ADDRESS   BY    HON     JOSrPHUS  DANIELS.    AMERICAN    AMBAS- 
SADOR TO   MEXICO 

A  score  and  three  years  have  passed  since  you  and  your  comrades 
and  shipmates  responded  to  the  call  of  your  Commander  in  Chief 
to  bear  •without  rancor  and  without  selfish  object"  a  distinguished 
part  in  "the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars."  You  re- 
sponded in  the  faith  that  ycu  were  enlisting  in  a  "war  to  end  war." 
In  the  aftermath  of  that  first  engagement  of  American  troops  on 
European  soil  many  books  have  been  written  and  various  views 
advanced  as  to  the  reason  that  impelled  you  and  your  fellows  to 
offer  upon  the  altar  of  your  country  all  you  had  and  all  you  hoped 
to  be  You  have  been  told  by  slanderers  In  high  places  that  ycu 
were  prompted  to  the  sacrifice  by  the  desire  to  "save  your  skins"; 
by  hatred  of  the  people  against  whom  you  fcuuht;  by  the  altruistic 
purpo.«e  of  making  the  world  safe  for  dpmocracy;  to  obtain  revenge 
for  ruthles.s  submarine  warfare;  to  secure  possessions  and  colonics 
for  yrur  America  These  and  other  incitements  have  been  declared 
to  have  Induced  vcu  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  engage  in  the  cruelcst 
war  in  history  But  ycu  know  and  I  know,  and  we  must  make  his- 
tory speak  the  truth,  that  the  one  and  impelling  motive  (others 
may  have  contributed  i  that  carried  America  Into  the  World  War 
was  the  overpowering  conviction  that  participation  In  that  strug- 
gle and  the  peace  conference  following  the  fighting  would  insure 
the  coal  of  all  the  apes — a  warless  world,  wherein  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  would  be  replaced  by  the  arbitrament  of  reason  and 
Justice  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  It  was  to  Usher  In  centuries 
of  peace  that  you  took  up  the  sword  And  when  it  was  "over,  over 
there."  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country  recrossed  the  Atlantic, 
confident  that  the  peace  won  by  sacrifice  wc.iild  be  instired  by  the 
wisdom  of  diplomats  and  statesmen  The  fact  that  you  have  been 
disillusioned  becau.se  the  chancelleries  failed  you  and  mankind  in 
neglecting  to  translate  your  courage  into  permanent  peace  neither 
In  the  least  impairs  your  consecration  to  the  high  endeavor  to  ic- 
move  the  curs*-  of  war  for  all  time  on  the  face  of  the  earth  nor 
lessens  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  Government  and  your  fellow 
countrymen  for  the  victories  achieved  by  ycur  valor 

As  the  Legtonnalrex  of  the  great  Slate  of  Texas — as  great  in 
patriotism  in  peace  and  war  as  in  Its  far-flung  territorial  expanse — 
assemble  In  this  hospitable  city  where  the  g(xxl-nelghtv>r  doctrine 
is  In  flower  I  feel  commls«loned  to  bring  y  lu  posthumous  honors 
from  your  great  Commander  in  Chief,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  your 
Illustrious  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D  Baker  If  it  be  given  to 
those  who  have  preceded  us  to  the  Better  Land  to  know  what  Is 
transpiring  on  this  sphere,  these  two  sun-crowned  leaders  would 
bid  me  say  to  you  in  the  Immortal  words  cf  Woodrow  Wilson  after 
the  armistice: 

"1  am  proud  to  be  the  fellow-countryman  of  men  of  such  stuff  and 
valor  •  •  •  What  we  all  thank  God  for  with  deepest  gratitude 
Is  that  our  men  went  in  force  into  the  line  of  battle  Just  at  th" 
critical  moment  when  the  whole  fate  of  the  world  seemed  to  bans? 
In  the  balance  and  threw  their  fresh  strength  Into  the  ranke  of 
freedom  in  time  to  turn  the  whole  tide  and  sweep  the  fateful 
struggle— turn  it  once  for  all.  so  that  henceforth  It  was  back,  back, 
back,  for  their  enemies,  always  bark,  never  again  forward." 

I  am  humbly  erateful.  as  the  survivor  of  the  three  civilian  officials 
Charged  with  the  direction  of  the  military  forces  of  your  country 
in  the  crucial  and  high  days  of  1917  18.  to  be  honored  by  the 
privilege  of  bringing  in  fjerscn  my  greetings  as  your  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  that  heroic  era  forever  Ulumlned  by  the  nobility  of  your 
high  courage  As  we  foregather  today  and  recall  the  experiences 
of  the  World  War,  we  are  Uuiy  looking  back  to  glory." 
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In  all  the  years  since  the  Senate  Jettisoned  the  garnering  of  the 
peace  which  ycur  valor  brought  within  reach,  there  has  been  one 
and  only  one  consistent  and  persistent  voice  raised  by  a  great  organ- 
ization for  continued  and  efficient  preparedness  on  land,  on  the  sea. 
and  in  the  air  And  that  one  voice,  sometimes  crying  in  the 
wilderness  where  blind  were  leading  the  blind,  hae  been  the  clarion 
voice  of  the  American  Legion.  At  every  gathering,  local.  State,  and 
national,  of  your  organization  you  have  been  the  one  agency  with 
vision  boin  of  knowledge  attained  by  suffering  In  the  tragedy  of 
war-slaughter,  crying  out  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  very  words  of 
America's  most  Illustrious  victor  for  independence  and  liberty: 
"In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  While  others  have  pooh- 
poohed  the  possibility  of  the  calamities  that  now  affright  the 
world,  you  have  not  failed  to  warn  of  the  perils  of  unpreparednees. 
In  this  course  the  American  Legion  has  be'-n  no  war-monger,  no 
alarmist,  no  militarist,  no  agent  of  predatory  manufacturers  of 
munition*  Its  prophecies  and  warnings  have  been  well  founded. 
Its  utttrancps  have  not  ijeen  made  in  flittering  generalities.  A 
perusal  of  the  rebclutions  of  the  American  Legion,  from  the  day  it 
was  organized  in  Pans  by  forward-looking  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary'  Force,  evidences  that  you  early  saw  the  dangers 
and  pointed  the  way  to  prevent  the  menace  to  de.sired  peace.  In 
every  resolution  adopted.  Legionnaires  have  called  upon  those  in 
authority  to  avoid  the  mistakes  disclo?-ed  In  former  wars  by  keep- 
ing in  readiness  the  agencies  to  defend  their  country.  You  have 
demanded  the  calling  to  the  colors,  in  any  future  war.  of  the 
accumulated  dollars  and  the  reejrve  mnnpower  to  the  last  penny 
and  the  last  drop  of  blocd  for  national  defense.  When  there  has 
been  advocacy  of  conscription  of  men  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
country,  the  Legion  has  pointed  out_  the  injustice  of  sacrifice  by 
courageous  youth  while  permitting  wealth  to  escape.  It  has  de- 
manded alike  the  draft  of  money  and  industry  and  labor  in  any 
future  war  It  Is  no  fault  of  the  Legion  that  in  the  present  crisis 
provision  is  lacking  to  make  immediately  available  every  man  and 
every  dollar  in  the  event  America  is  threatened  with  invasion 

Your  countrymen-  many  noble  and  patriotic  men  who  thought 
peace  would  be  unbroken — sometimes  derided  your  leadership  for 
preparedness-  and  you  will  be  the  last  to  claim  that  all  your 
reccmmendatioiis  were  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  There  have 
been  many  since  the  armistice  so  engrossed  in  their  own  private 
Interests  that  they  were  indifferent  to  your  annual  iteration  and 
reiteration  of  the  need  for  readiness  for  defense  In  all  the  years, 
the  Americai)  Legion  has  cried  out  and  spared  not  in  Its  insist- 
ence upon  national  preparedness  when  those  in  authority  said 
the  Legionnaires  saw  peril  where  no  peril  exi.sted  Today,  ail  who 
have  been  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Legionnaires  owe  an 
apology  for  their  criticism  or  neglect  of  your  now-proved  wi.se 
foresight  You  knew  better  than  those  who  stayed  at  home  in 
1917  18  what  war  was  You  knew,  as  your  comrades  died  on  the 
battlefield,  that  giant  fortunes  were  being  piled  up  by  those  who 
never  exposed  their  precious  bodies  to  shot  and  shell.  And  you 
highly  resolved,  as  you  said  "Never  again,"  in  disembarking  after 
the  armistice,  that,  so  far  as  In  you  lay.  your  country  should  never 
lack  the  agencies  of  protection  and  defense  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  or  permit  the  piling  up  of  fortunes  by  munition  makers  and 
others  for  national  preparedness  or  in  war. 

When  the  only  plan  of  peace  by  cooperation  of  the  nations  was 
rejected  In  Washington,  you  and  your  Commander  In  Chief  and 
your  Secretary  of  War  and  your  Secretary  of  the  Navy  declared  in 
unison  of  spirit.  If  not  In  exact  words:  "With  our  refusal  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Imperative  duty  of  maintaining 
the  most  adequate  navy  in  the  world  and  a  strong  army  rests  upon 
us."  Your  organization  was  the  one  large  body  that  supported 
the  position  taken  by  your  Secretary  at  the  Navy,  with  the  approval 
of  President  Wilson,  when  he  recommended  another  3-year  program 
of  naval  constructlcn,  along  plans  taught  by  the  experience  of 
war.  declaring:  "If  the  United  States  does  not  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  we  shall  require  for  our  safety  Incomparably  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world  ' 

Other  coun«el  prevailed  in  that  period.  We  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  mighty  naval  ships,  partly  completed,  decreed  by  the 
abortive  Washington  Conference,  ita  action  sugar-coated  by  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  to  preserve  the  Intergity  of  China — a  promise 
made  to  the  ear  and  broken  to  the  hope.  No  member  ol  the 
Legion  was  responsible  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  good  purposes 
of  that  well-intentioned  conference.  No  Legionnaire  can  be 
charged  even  with  participation  In  the  abandonment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Its  armor-plate  plant  at  Charleston.  W,  Va .  or  the 
nonproduction  of  planes  at  the  naval-aircraft  factory  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  other  examples  of  continued  neglect  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  m  the  years  following  the  World  War. 

•  •••••• 

If  I  were  commissioned  to  Issue  any  command  to  my  countrymen 
In  this  critical  hour  In  world  history,  it  would  be  "Eyes  south." 
Too  long  have  we  in  the  United  States  locked  too  exclusively  to 
countries  across  the  Atlantic.  Likewise,  if  I  might  venture  to  issue 
a  command  to  our  sister  republics  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  would 
say  "Eyes  north  "  Some  of  them,  like  our  Republic,  have  looked 
too  exclusively  to  European  countries.  The  manifest  destiny,  wel- 
fare, protection,  and  safety  of  this  hemisphere  from  outside  permea- 
tion lies  in  friendly  continental  solidarity.    The  barrier  of  language, 
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the  lack  of  communications,  and  transportation  have  militated 
against  that  understanding  and  cooperation  essential  to  advance 
and  preserve  the  economic  and  political  independence  of  pun-Ameri- 
can nations.  The  brightest  sliver  lining  m  the  clouds  In  the  skies 
of  today  is  the  recognition  by  all  the  countries  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent that  "the  Injury  of  one  Is  the  concern  of  all."  From  the  day 
that  Bolivar  sought  the  unity  which  has  now  been  achieved  and 
Wll.son  declared  that  never  would  the  United  States  add  a  foot  of 
territory  to  its  domain  by  force,  and  Roosevelt  enunclat.ed  the 
good-neighbor  doctrine — tliese  hiph-vi'^loned  arts  and  declarations 
culminating  In  the  declarations  of  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires.  Lima, 
Panama,  and  Hubana — we  have  been  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
American  peoples  animated  by  the  common  resolve  to  vaccinate  this 
hemisphere  against  the  Introduction  of  any  "ism"  contrsry  to  the 
tenets  of  democracy  and  political  and  economic  Independence. 
Habana  marked  the  realization  of  a  Icng-cherlshed  dream — an 
American  Continent  unitedly  resolved  to  uphold  the  Ideals  that 
caused  Its  peoples  long  ago  to  throw  off  Old  World  domination. 
If  there  Is  any  such  thing  as  manifest  destiny.  It  Is  that  present 
disturbed  world  conditions  demand  the  cementing  of  American 
strength  to  preserve  American  freedom. 

•  •••••• 

It  Is  fitting  In  your  reunions  to  recall  the  experience  of  the  high 
days  when  you  worthily  wore  the  uniform  of  your  cotintry.  In 
another  period  of  world  convulsion,  what  you  achieved  in  1917-18 
Is  an  Inspiration  to  younger  men  faced  with  serious  decision. 
Though  you  fought  across  the  seas,  the  spirit  that  animated  ycu 
was  the  same  which  sent  ycur  forebears  into  all  the  wars  in  which 
America  has  been  engaged.  They  came  to  these  lands  to  find 
spiritual  and  material  freedom  and  have  never  taken  up  arms  except 
In  defense  of  the  ideals  of  our  homeland.  It  "satisfied  the  fathers 
of  this  land — and  has  always  been  their  satisfaction"  to  flcht  for  our 
flag  and  die  for  our  flag  "wlien  reason  primes  the  rifle,  when  honor 
draws  the  sword,  when  justice  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  standards 
they  uphold," 

A  fine  young  man  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago.  "Providence  has 
been  unkind  to  me  by  bringing  me  to  maturity  at  a  time  when  all 
the  world  has  gone  crazy  and  the  opportunity  of  living  my  own 
life  as  I  had  planned  It  Is  imperiled  by  causes  beyond  my  control  " 
Such  American  youths,  tempted  to  blame  providence  for  the  perils 
of  their  day.  forget  their  blessings.  They  truly  have  reason  to  fear 
for  the  future,  but  they  should  alwaj-s  remember  that  the  law  of 
compcpjatlcn  works,  and  that  they  possess  a  homeland,  a  place  to 
hang  up  their  hats  with  none  to  say  them  nay.  the  right  to  think 
and  speak  and  write  and  worship  where  no  overlord  can  deny  that 
their  home  is  their  castle.  There  was  a  time  when  tho.se  of  us  who 
arc  older  lightly  esteemed  the  po.sse.ssion  of  citizenship  in  a  de- 
mocracy, with  the  protection  incident  thereto,  I  confess  to  growing 
up  in  an  American  home  where  these  Inherited  rights  were  so 
common  I  little  understood  the  proud  boast  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
when  he  declared  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen."  Citizenship  and  the 
right  to  have  a  home  seemed  as  Inherent  to  living  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  something  so  universal  and  free  that  It  Is  only  recently 
that  I  have  felt,  night  and  morning,  like  getting  on  my  knees  and 
thanking  God  for  the  simple  right  to  live  where  I  could  say  wttb 
pride.  "This  Is  my  own.  my  native  land." 

We  must  learn  to  appreciate  and  understand  Just  what  our  coun- 
try Is  What  It  means  to  us  and  does  for  us,  and  what  may  be  its 
services  to  humanity  We  must  l>end  every  effort  to  maintain  our 
homes,  and  to  better  our  land,  and  to  preserve  America  against  the 
encroachment  of  systems  of  "Isms"  contrary  to  the  spirit  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  when  they  created  this  cur  country — 
these  efforts  we  must  make  that  oiu"  land  may  remain  that  of  our 
hearts 

The  preservation  of  America — this  Is  also  our  duty  to  humanity 
and  civilization.  In  years  to  come,  when  peace  and  reason  shall 
have  returned  to  the  earth,  the  traditions  and  the  spirit  which  are 
curs  today  will  prove  to  have  been  vaults  wherein  will  have  lain 
preserved  spiritual  treasures  now  fast  disappearing  from  the  homes 
of  many  of  our  suffering  fellow  men  in  other  countries.  In  years 
to  come,  if  we  have  fulfilled  our  duties,  our  land  will  have  preserved 
unto  iLs  and  unto  humanity  a  store  of  wisdom  and  tolerance  which 
will  serve  ujwn  which  to  rebuild  civilization. 

Some  Americans  rail  against  taxation,  which  compared  with  that 
In  other  lands  affords  no  Juhtiflcaticn  for  complaint.  They  denounce 
self-Imposed  regulation  In  wages  and  hours,  enacted  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  health  of  men  who  toll.  Many.  Indeed,  prate  upon  the 
woes  and  ailments  of  our  economic  life.  And  yet  Is  this  our  eco- 
nomic life  so  poor,  indeed,  when  the  national  Income  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds?  Our  people  do  not  starve;  if  they  are  ill.  they 
may  find  comfort  and  medical  attention.  We  have  economic  prob- 
lems— of  that  let  there  be  no  doubt — but  there  is  even  less  doubt 
that  these  problems  are  not  only  less  acute  than  those  affiictlng  other 
continents,  but  are  also  more  susceptible  of  solution.  In  our  own 
hands  lie  the  powers  of  remedying  our  woes,  and  the  powers  given 
to  us  are  mighty  indeed.  Things  that  to  us  are  but  common,  non- 
luxury  articles  are  jewels  tcyond  price  to  many  of  the  war-racked 
peoples  of  this  earth.  We  can  buy  gasoline  for  our  cars,  whether 
they  are  to  be  used  for  business  or  pleasure.  In  quantities  and 
qualities  unknown  to  peoples  beyond  the  seas  today;  our  foodstuffs 
may  l^e  u&ed  freely.    Butter,  eggs,  fats,  and  meats  across  the  seas  are 
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net  only  limited  but  even  unobtainable  in  many  regions.  In  the 
wake  of  war  disease  is  rearing  its  ugly  head  In  certain  regions 
beyond  the  seas;  the  disease  cannot  even  be  controlled,  lor  they 
have  not  the  men,  the  money,  the  time,  or  the  supplies  nece&sary  to 
stop  it  We  can  not  only  control  but  even  abolish  disease  In  our 
own  land. 

The  problems  In  many  countries  are  not  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  individual — rather  are  they  for  the  decision  of  an  autocratic 
minority.  A  man  overseas  who  speaks  his  mind,  who  oflers  his  own 
solution  for  the  problems  which  beset  his  life,  he  Is  a  man  in 
clanger  indeed  and  usually  dees  not  last  long  In  our  world.  But  a 
man  In  our  country  speaks  as  he  will,  acts  as  he  will,  provided  al- 
ways his  neighbor  is  not  damaged  by  his  words  or  his  action.  Ours 
t«  still  a  land  where  whatever  good,  no  matter  how  infinitesimal. 
that  may  He  within  a  man's  heart  is  given  full  and  free  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  betterment  of  our  homes 

We  can  criticize  tho.**  who  are  responsible  for  our  national  des- 
tinies, and  such  criticism  will  not  lead  us  into  immediate  elimina- 
tion If  we  disagree  with  these  who  steer  our  ship  of  state  the 
ren.edy  lies  with  us:  we  can  make  known  the  will  of  our  people,  and 
that  will  cannot  be  di8ot>eyed  Do  these  peoples  beyond  the  seas 
have  any  recourse  against  totalitarian  rulers'?  None,  save  the 
negative  and  fruitless  recourse  of  flight  or  death. 

Across  the  seas  we  find  men  whose  home  life  Is  lost  to  them. 
Either  are  they  forced  to  leave  what  they  have  for  years  known  as 
their  country;  what  for  years  has  been  their  home;  what  for  years 
have  been  their  lives,  their  neighbors,  their  work,  their  amuse- 
ments— or  Is  It  that  they  cannot  continue  to  live  under  the  con- 
stant presBure  of  a  system  which  leaves  them  no  room  to  live? 
Those  who  are  forced.  unwilUnRly.  to  leave  their  homes  and  to 
wander  through  the  world  seeking  a  happiness  denied  them  In  far 
too  many  climes;  men,  the  very  fabric  of  whose  existence  has  been 
tern  a>.under  to  make  room  for  the  texture  of  a  state-planned  and 
disciplined  race  of  unimaginative  slaves,  are  possibly  those  whose 
plight  is  the  more  tragic  Those  who  have  left  because  the  spirit 
of  their  seU-eonsclousncfla  impels  them  to  escape  from  the  shadow 
of  systems  where  self  Is  to  Ije  abolished  and  where  the  state,  not 
the  soul.  Is  the  all-wise — they  are  men  who  carry  with  them  the 
spark  of  redemption,  the  spark  which  will  aid  In  relighting  the 
fires  of  warmth  and  human  kindness  through  our  world.  Tragic 
U  their  fate,  for  they  are  not  driven  animals,  but  rather  are  they 
men  who  know  the  limits  of  man's  fate  are  not  Imposed  by  an 
autocratic  minority  riding  roughshod  over  man's  creative  soul, 
but  rather  limits  imposed  by  the  creative  and  imaginative  powers 
of  that  same  soul.  They  are  not  men  to  be  pitied,  for  one  does 
not  pity  a  man  who  carries  in  his  heart  the  essential  spark  of  what 
ha.s  created  our  civilization;  rather  are  they  men  to  whom  our 
hearts  should  Incline  in  sympathetic  admiration,  captains  of  souls 
whose  vessels  plow  uncharted  and  storm-tossed  seas,  but  captains 
whose  lives  shall  serve  to  pilot  their  comrades  into  the  lee  shore  of  a 
t)etter  life.  They  carry  within  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  their 
home«;  yet.  brave  and  strong  though  they  may  be.  they  are  still 
men  floating  in  an  unresisting  medium  wherein  they  cannot  new 
find  that  firm  support  of  permanence  wherewith  to  rebuild  their 
homes.  It  Is  only  by  reflecting  that  today  there  are  millions  of  our 
fellow  beings  who  are  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  with  no 
place  whereon  to  lay  their  heads  that  Americans  can  fully  appreciate 
the  heritage.  In  Mexico  refugees,  particularly  those  from  Spain, 
who  organized  and  fought  for  the  republican  government  whicb 
for  the  time  being  was  overpowered,  have  found  welcome  In  a  coun- 
try whose  language  they  speak  Thousands  driven  out  of  their 
native  land  are  trying  to  begin  life  over  again,  some  expecting  to 
become  citizens  in  an  adopted  country  and  others  awaiting  the  hour 
which  they  believe  will  strike  when  they  can  go  back  home  to  live 
In  a  resurrected  republic.  These  and  men  from  other  war-torn 
natloi.s  are  indeed  men  without  a  country.  I  have  talked  with  some 
fine  spirits  from  Iberia  whose  hearts  bleed  as  they  have  no  perma- 
nent land  on  which  to  stand. 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exiled 
patriots  of  Spain,  whose  friendship  I  had  enjoyed  when  his  heart 
was  afUme  as  he  helped  to  fashion  what  he  believed  was  a  perma- 
nent democracy  In  this  country.  Today,  like  a  wounded  bird,  he 
ha?  no  place  of  abode,  no  homeland,  no  country  in  which  to  abide. 
His  heart  Is  In  his  homeland,  as  in  a  sense  he  is  a  wanderer  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  told  me  the  story  of  the  man  without 
a  country  In  the  year  1940 — a  true  story  that  moved  me  to  deepest 
sympathy  When  he  had  completed  his  recital,  and  coniaded  to  me 
his  heart  s  desire  to  live  in  his  native  land  and  help  his  countrymen 
In  their  aspiration  for  self-government,  there  were  tears  In  his 
eyes — and  in  mine,  too — as  he  sadly  said.  "My  dear  friend,  I  hope 
you  will  never  know  the  agony  of  experiencing  what  It  Is  to  be  a 
man  without  a  country  " 

A  man  without  a  country.  Sorry.  Indeed,  his  lot.  for  he  Is  an 
automaton — he  eats,  sleeps,  wakes,  breathes — and  yet  he  Is  not 
alive,  for  he  has  no  home — no  anchor  In  heart,  in  life.  In  his  fellow 
man — he  Is  not  a  being  but  an  unfortunate  robot  He  cannot  say. 
"If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea."  for  he  has  not  the  living 
support  of  self-understanding,  comprehension  of  his  fellow  man, 
and  the  realization  of  the  eternal  cause  underlying  all  of  life— his 
bark  neither  floats  nor  sinks;  his  bark  needs  no  tiller  nor  keel,  no 
supporting  element,  no  balance,  no  sails,  for  It  wanders  aimlessly 
in  an  eternal  vacuum,  where  there  are  neither  rocks  nor  friendly 
let<  shore,  neither  North  Star  nor  southern  cross,  nor  any  of  the 
heart -warming  landmarks  familiar  to  those  who  follow  the  sea. 


Particularly  today  should  our  minds  dwell  on  those  who  now 
have  neither  country  nor  home,  and  it  is  only  through  appreciation 
of  what  our  homeland  mtans  to  us  that  we  m.iy  begin  to  under- 
stand the  misery  and  the  tragedy  that  overwhelms  many  homes 
today. 

Our  country  Is  based  on  our  homes,  and  home  to  us  Is  a  theme 
running  in  a  deep  and  steady  dominant  through  the  pattern  of  the 
lives  cf  Americans.  Our  songs,  our  poems,  our  literature,  our 
achievements,  cur  work,  our  amusements — through  the  very  core 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been,  who  are.  and  who  will  be 
Americans — the  deep  chord  of  the  American  concept  of  wtiat  is 
home  has  been  and.  God  willing,  will  continue  to  be  the  basic 
melody  of  our  country. 

The  basic  spirit  of  those  who  came  from  across  the  seas  to  build 
their  homes  has  built  us  into  a  Nation  where  tho  aspiraiion.s  of 
men.  through  hard  work  and  creative  ability,  continue  to  reach 
satisfactirn  of  fruition.  The  American  home  is  the  symbol  of  our 
Ideal — a  haven  where  the  individual  self-respecting,  yet  respectful 
of  tlie  needs  of  hi.s  fellowmen.  may  by  himself,  yet  with  the  help  of 
his  neighbor,  work  out  the  ways  of  a  life  where  his  own  ideas  may 
find   materialization. 

The  totalitarian  home  is  an  incubator  where.  Irrespective  of  the 
self-respect  of  the  man.  the  plans  and  the  purposes  of  the  state  ad- 
minister and  determine  how  the  man  shall  develop  along  the  set 
lines,  he  and  his  home  shall  be  destroyed  as  having  failed  the  state. 
Such  a  home  is  far  from  being  a  place  where  the  man  mav  work 
out  his  destiny;  rather  Is  It  a  place  where  his  destiny  must  be 
worked  out  for  him  It  is  an  attempt  to  de.stroy  the  very  thing  for 
which  the  first  thinking  men  strcve — a  place  where  he  would  be  at 
home,  where  his  family  and  he  could  find  safety  and  comfort. 

Man.  in  this  our  world,  travels  uncharted  seas,  seas  cf  darkness 
and  dread.  He  needs  a  ship  wherein  to  ride  the  billows,  a  sail  to 
carry  him  on  his  way.  a  compass,  a  keel,  and  a  rudder  so  he  may 
steer  toward  the  lee  shore  of  his  dreams  The  ship  must  l)e  bas*»d 
on  the  soul  of  the  man.  the  sail  must  find  Its  Impulse  from  th« 
wind  of  his  striving?,  the  compass  must  show  him  a  path  free  from 
the  rocks  of  misunderstanding,  and  a  rudder  that  with  his  own 
hands  he  may  determine  whither  he  should  go  The  man  and  his 
ways  should  not  t)e  molded  into  the  build  of  the  ship  The  man 
should  be  free  to  allow  full  play,  tempered  by  the  rights  of  his 
neighbors,  to  the  chart -market  trail  of  his  aspirations.  Today  the 
homes  of  many  other  lands  beyond  the  seas  are  but  strait  Jackets 
wherein  the  souls  of  men  are  confined  and  molded  to  set  specific 
actions. 

As  I  have  reflected  upon  the  stout  heart  and  faith  of  my  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  friend,  who  is  today  an  exile  from  the  land  of 
his  heart  8  desire,  my  mind  has  reverted  to  the  favorite  classic  of 
my  youth.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country,  and 
the  equally  soul-stirrlni;  story  by  Mary  Raymond  Shlpman  Andrews 
of  the  American  who  vainly  thought  love  of  his  native  land  was 
dead  until  it  was  awakened  as  he  heard  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  It  stirred  his  early  patriotism  to  the 
depths,  and  he  laid  down  honor  and  fame  to  once  again  drink 
from  the  spring  of  patriotism  which  had  nourished  him  In  his  youth. 
In  these  drifting  days  of  tragedy.  I  venture  to  advise  as  the  true 
and  living  fountain  of  patriotism  the  placing  of  these  two  stories 
in  the  hands  of  every  American  youth,  and  their  re-reading  by 
every  American  citizen.  The  American  Legionnaires  and  others  can 
find  no  higher  Inspiration  toward  a  noble  patriotism  than  is  found 
In  the  realization  by  two  men  who  learned  the  lesson  of  love  of 
country  In  lands  far  from  home  As  the  closing  sentiment  for 
this  hour  let  me  offer  the  noble  words  of  the  Man  Without  a 
Country,  when  he  came  to  himself: 

"For  that  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  never  dream  a  dream  but  of 
serving  her  as  she  bids  you.  though  the  service  carry  you  through  a 
thousand  hells  No  matter  what  happens  to  vcu.  no  matter  who 
flatters  you  or  abuses  you.  never  look  at  another  flag  Rememt>er 
that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind  officers  and 
government,  and  people,  even  there  is  the  country  herself,  your 
country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as  you  belong  to  your  own 
mother." 


Freight  Rate  Discrimination 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  9  'legislatii'e  day  of  Monday.  August  5) 

1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    USTER   HILL.    OP   ALABAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  conference  report  on  the 
transportation  bill  just  adopted  by  the  Senate  contains  the 
provisions  embodied  in  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
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myself  in  the  Senate  and  by  Representative  Ramspeck.  of 
Georgia,  in  the  House,  This  joint  resolution  was  considered 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  composed  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  An- 
drews; the  late  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Lundeen;  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Gurney;  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Tobey;  and  myself  as  chairman. 
After  extensive  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  the  resolution 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  and  written 
by  the  full  committee  in  the  form  of  amendments  into  the 
transportation  bill. 

Under  these  amendments  any  undue  or  unreasonable  pref- 
erence or  advantage  of  one  region,  district,  or  territory  over 
another  region,  district,  or  territory  is  made  unlawful  and 
prohibited  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  immediately  and  up>on  finding  such 
undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  exist  to 
enter  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  removal  cf 
same.  Under  these  amendments  now  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land  the  unjust  and  unfair  discriminations  between 
sections  in  freight  rates  .'^^hould  be  removed  and  all  sections 
of  our  country  permitted  to  enjoy  that  development  and 
prosperity  to  which  the  character  and  genius  of  their  people 
and  their  natural  resources  entitle  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Atlanta  Traffic  Bureau  on  freight- 
rate  discriminations  on  March  29  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

The  history  of  the  Atlanta  iraflSc  bureau  1b  a  most  Interesting 
and  enlighttniiig  one  Organizod  nearly  40  years  ago  by  a  small 
group  of  far-Mgiited  progre»'6lve  merchants  and  industrialists,  it 
has  ach.eved  notable  results,  the  benefits  of  which  have  not  been 
ccnfltifd  alone  to  the  metropolis  of  Atlanta  Indeed,  its  accom- 
plishm'-ntc  have  subfetantially  advanced  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  South  Under  its  able  leaderthip  it  has  grown  in  strength 
and  prep.ige  until  today  the  Atlanta  traffic  bureau  is  recognized 
not  only  in  the  South  but  throughout  the  country  as  an  outstand- 
ing champion  of  the  righu  of  southern  shippers  and  southern 
Industrv  At  the  Fame  time  it  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
lU  fair  attitude  toward  our  Important  transportation  agencies. 

Since  1854.  when  the  railroad.  The  West  Point  Route,  was  com- 
pleted from  Atlanta  to  my  home  city  of  Montgomery,  our  people 
have  bftii  bound  to  you  by  social,  economic,  and  transportation 
lies  which  have  meant  much  to  our  respective  communities  We 
have  learned  much  in  the  past  from  cur  social  contacts  and  busi- 
ness inttrccurse  with  you  Beginning,  a.s  you  did,  at  such  an  early 
date,  to  secure  lor  yourselves  reasonable,  equitable,  and  non- 
prejudicial transportation  charges,  it  has  seemed  wise  for  us  to 
fcllcw  as  nearly  as  we  could  in  the  direction  which  you  were  so 
successfully  going.  Indeed,  your  acccmplihhments  served  as  an 
Inspiration  to  great  leaders  in  Alabama  liKe  the  late  fornitr  Gov- 
ernor B  B  Comer,  who  after  heroic  efforts  secured  for  us  in  Ala- 
bama equitable  rates  in  line  with  those  you  had  secured  and  were 
then  enjoying  in  Georgia. 

The  first  I  learned  of  the  Importance  to  the  people  of  reasonable 
freight  rates  was  when  as  a  boy  I  happened  to  listen  to  a  discus- 
sion by  my  elders  about  tho  activities  going  on  In  our  neighboring 
State  of  cieorgla  by  such  distinguished  men  as  Gov.  Hoke  Smith. 
Little  Joe  Brown.  Boiling  Junes,  your  own  late  lovable  Harry  Moore, 
Judge  \Vimbi.<-h.  and  others.  Since  then  I  have  followed  with  more 
interest  than  you  would  imagine  what  you  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  securing  equitable  transportation  charges, 
which  have  contributed  so  effectively  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  great 
city  of  yours 

"Tou  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  your  as.sociatlon's  historic 
past.  From  my  experience  In  Washington  both  as  a  Representative 
In  the  Hou.<>e  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  I  can  testify  you  have  continued  to  carry  forward 
In  a  successful  and  outstanding  way  the  torch  handed  to  you  by 
your  distingvilshod  pr<»dece<-sors  who  gave  birth  to  this  organiza- 
tion. I  say  this  because  it  seems  at  times  that  John  Cooper  and 
Gene  Hart  are  as  active  in  Washington  before  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  they  are  in  Atlanta. 

I  have  been  closely  a.sscclated  during  the  past  10  years  with  your 
distinguished  and  brilliant  Congressman  and  my  warm  personal 
friend  Bob  Ramspeck  who  labors  unceasingly  and  with  marked 
success  for  the  brst  interests  of  his  district  and  of  the  entire  South 
and  the  entire  Nation  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  and  I  have 
cooperated  and  collaborated  In  bringing  about  some  very  Important 
amendments  'o  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  have  pa.ssed 
both  Hoii.«ies  of  Congress  I  am  confident  these  amendments  will 
soon  be  approved  by  the  President  and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  these  amendments  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  of  one  region,  district,  or  territory  over  another  region. 


district,  or  territory,  is  made  unlawful  and  prohibited  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  directed  to  investigate  Im- 
mediately and  upon  finding  such  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  exist  to  enter  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  same. 

The  necevsslty  for  the  writing  of  these  provisions  into  the  law  for 
the  removal  of  unfair  interterrltorial  freight-rate  discriminations 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  compelling  and  challenging  problems 
before  the  country  today.  Transportation  Ls  a  vital  necessity  to 
our  civilization.  It  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  and  for  the  political  unity  and  solidarity  ol  the 
United  States  as  any  other  single  factor  The  future  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  destiny  of  our  country  will  depend  in  large  measure 
both  upon  the  adequacy  of  our  transportation  facilities  and  upon 
the  efficiency,  economy,  and  uniformity  with  which  such  facilities 
function  in  the  Interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Attainment  of  a 
sound  national  economy  demands  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  develop  In  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
justified  by  the  human  and  natural  resources  present  In  the  various 
regions.  "To  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
commerce  of  the  entire  Nation  in  a  Nation-wide  market  on  a  basis  of 
free  and  fair  competition  to  all  concerned  Is  a  right  that  not  only  be- 
longs Inherently  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  States  and  to  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  country,  but  unless  such  a  right  Is  accorded  their  neces- 
sarily follows  a  denial  of  a  free  flow  of  commerce,  which  Immedi- 
ately retards  the  social  and  economic  growth  of  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  and  eventually  retards  the  economic  growth  of  the 
whole  country  Business  expansion,  the  unemployment  problem, 
the  problem  of  wage  equality,  the  farm  problem,  the  development 
of  our  national  resources  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  balanced 
national  economy  are  involved  and  interwoven  in  the  matter  of 
freight-rate  inequalities.  Tliese  Inequalities  constitute  a  key  log 
in  the  economic  Jam  which  is  holding  back  our  national  recovery 
and  progress 

Our  railroads,  which  have  been  and  still  are  the  dominant  trans- 
portation agency,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  part  In  the 
amazing  economic  growth  and  power  of  the  United  States:  but  as 
Important  as  this  contribution  has  been  In  the  past  we  are  now 
able  to  perceive  certain  uneven  results  and  unbalanced  conditions 
that  ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  public  Interest,  which  of  course. 
Includes  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

Through  the  development  of  engineering  skill  railroad  service,  as 
evidenced  by  the  physical  ability  and  capacity  to  move  goods  from 
place  to  place  over  the  country,  has  been  nationalized  Every  citi- 
zen who  has  to  wait  at  a  railroad  crossing  for  the  passing  of  a 
frelcht  train  witnesses,  in  the  variety  of  cars  from  different  rail- 
roads which  usually  make  up  the  train,  a  visual  demonstration  of 
this  nationalized  service.  It  is  Indeed  a  great  achievement.  The 
economic  side  of  railroad  transportation,  however,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  physical  and  technical  developments.  The  freight- 
rate  structure  of  the  country,  which  epitomizes  the  economic  phase 
of  railroad  operations  has.  in  fact,  followed  a  contrary  trend  to  the 
growth  of  service.  On  the  one  hand,  uniformity  and  standardiza- 
tion of  service  on  a  national  scale  appears  to  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate goal,  while  on  the  other  hand  regionalizatlon  has  been  the 
outcome,  whether  by  design  or  circumstance.  In  freight-rate 
structures. 

Today  we  have  no  national  freisht-rate  structure.  We  have  five 
separate  regional  or  ttrritorial  freight-rate  structures,  namely,  east- 
ern or  official,  southern,  southwestern,  western  trunk  line,  and 
mountain  Pacific  Present  railroad-rate  territories  were  not  fash- 
ioned according  to  any  predetermined  plan.  They  are  simply  the 
outgrowth  of  tradition  The  rate  structures  within  them  grew  up 
topsy-turvy.  The  aim  of  the  railroads  was  to  get  the  traffic  and  they 
got  the  traffic  by  meeting  competition.  The  railroads  from  the  very 
beginning  have  paid  little  attention  to  costs,  equality,  and  rela- 
tivity in  fixing  their  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
In  readjusting  those  rates  and  taking  the  basic  railroad  patterns  has 
largely  di.'sregarded  transportation  costs.  It  has  proceeded  on  what 
Is  called  the  value  of  the  service  theory  of  rate  making  rather  than 
the  costs  of  service  As  a  result,  the  Commission  has  felt  Itself 
compelled  to  endorse  as  reasonable  a  rate  on  comparative  noncom- 
petitive traffic  which  may  be  four  or  five  times  as  high  as  a  rate 
which  they  likewise  endorse  as  rea-sonable  on  what  Is  called  competi- 
tive traffic 

In  the  official  territory  we  find  greater  consideration  given  to  the 
manufacturer  and  his  freight  than  to  the  producer  of  raw  materials 
and  his  freight.  Railroads  in  the  official  territory  naturally  estab- 
lished their  rate  structure  with  the  idea  of  moving  the  existing 
traffic  and  serving  the  manufacturers  as  they  predominated  in  fur- 
nishing the  traffic  From  the  very  beginning  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  eastern  railroads  to  bring  in  from  the  outside  es;ential  indus- 
trial raw  products  to  the  manufacturers  at  favorably  low  rates  and 
to  carry  the  flnl.shed  products  at  low  rates,  as  compared  with  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  the  country.  The  southern  and 
western  railroads  did  not  have  manufacturing  and  were  not  much 
concerned  with  the  building  up  cf  manufacturing  in  their  terri- 
tories. On  a  whole  their  policy  was  to  keep  rates  as  high  as  possible 
where  competition  did  not  compel  reductions  and  to  put  them  as 
low  as  possible  where  competition  required  it. 

Because  rates  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  competition  and  of 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  cost  and  of  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  entire  nation,  we  find  shocking  dis- 
parities as  between  the  rates  in  the  different  regions.  Class-rate 
levels  in  official  territory  established  and  maintained  by  the  railroads 
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arf  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  class  rates  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South  A.*  a  result,  the  shipper  outside  of  official  territory  Is  tremrn- 
■~~.  c1o\i«ly  handicapped  as  cnmpared  with  any  competitor  located  in  that 
territory  and  the  consumers  In  official  territory  are  denied  the  right 
to  purchase  goods  and  ccmmodilies  at  the  lowest  and  most  reaaon- 
■  blc  costs 

Even  Bhlppers  In  Canada  enjoy  a  material  advantage  In  shipping 
Into  the  official  territory  over  shippers  in  the  other  territories  ol  the 
United  States  and  the  very  protection  supposed  to  be  given  under 
our  tariff  laws  to  American  Industry  is  defeated  and  denied.  For 
example.  It  Is  exactly  657  miles  from  my  home  city  of  Montgomery, 
Ala  .  to  SprinRfleld.  Ohio,  from  Ottawa.  Ontario,  to  Springfield,  and 
from  New  York.  N.  Y..  to  Springfield,  and  yet  the  first -claiis  rate  from 
Montgomery  to  Springfield  is  t2  02  per  hundred  pounds,  from  Ottowa 
tc  Springfield  $1  60.  from  New  York  to  Springfield  »1  41.  The  rate 
Is  42  cents  higher  from  Montgomery  to  Springfield  than  it  is  from 
Ottawa  to  Springfield  and  61  cents  higher  from  Montgomery  to 
Springfield  than  it  is  from  New  York  to  Springfield.  We  could  go  on 
It.'dcflnitely  with  such  comparisons  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one 
that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the  western  and  southern  territories 
over  the  eastern  territory  on  manufactured  commodities  ready  lor 
use  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  effect  of  the  regionallzatlon  of  freight-rate  structures  has 
been  to  localize  commerce  by  hampering  a  natural  flow  of  goods 
across  the  artificial  boundary  lines.  A  continuation  of  divergent 
systems  of  rates  may  resvUt  in  making  a  workshop  of  one  region  of 
the  country  and  raw  material  producers  of  another  region,  with  all 
the  economic  and  Eoclal  consequences  which  flow  cut  of  such 
disparities. 

Exactly  this  situation  has  developed  In  this  country.  In  the  area 
of  our  country  extending  from  Boston  on  the  north  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington  on  the  south  the  average  density  of  population  runs 
well  over  l.OCO  people  per  square  mile.  This  is  the  area  of  heavy 
manufacturing  and  the  area  where  freight  rates  are  holding  Industry 
and  pulling  more  industry  to  it.  In  contrast,  the  average  density 
of  population  throughout  the  United  States  is  only  some  41  people 
per  square  mile  In  the  great  western  section  of  the  United  States, 
comprising  70  percent  of  the  country's  area,  the  average  is  less  than 
10  persons  per  square  mile  In  the  southeast  the  average  is  about 
60  persons  per  square  mile.  So  long  as  competition  makes  freight 
rates  it  is  obvious  that  the  areas  that  now  have  the  lowest  freight 
rales  will  continue  to  have  them  They  had  them  originally  and 
they  have  them  now,  as  all  transportation  agencies  in  these  areas 
compjete  for  the  heavy  volume  of  traffic  from  the  manufacturing 
plants  that  keep  the  millions  upon  millions  of  people  occupied  sup- 
plying themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  country 

While  we  speak  of  manufacturing  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
distribution  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  by  coun- 
ties. We  find  that  25  percent  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
coiuitry  are  located  in  7  of  the  more  than  3.000  counties  of  the 
United  States.  We  find  that  another  26  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  the  country  are  located  In  46  counties.  In  other  words, 
-j^  53  counties  of  the  more  than  3.000  counties.  50  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States  are  located  today.  Of 
these  counties  41  are  In  official  territory.  2  in  southern  territory.  4  in 
western  trunk-line  territory,  l  in  southwestern  territory,  and  5  in 
Pacific  territory.  The  official  territory  has  71  65  percent  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  and  three-fourths  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Nation. 

These  figures  show  one  of  the  results  of  interterrltorial  freight- 
rate  discriminations  based  on  the  competitive  theory  of  rate  making. 
They  show  how  these  discriminations  tend  to  concentrate  plants  m 
greater  and  greater  degree  where  they  already  are  and  prevent 
development  of  those  parts  of  the  country  that  have  little  in  the 
way  of  competitive  force  to  bring  down  freight  rates.  Thev  show 
how  regions  rich  in  raw  materials  have  a  serious  if  not  fatal  handi- 
cap when  they  undertake  to  convert  their  raw  materials  Into  flnl.hed 
goods  and  market  them  In  the  face  of  the  existing  regional  dis- 
criminations In  freight-rate  structures  They  show  how  one  region 
of  the  country  may  be  an  empire  while  other  regions  of  that  same 
country  may  be  but  satrapies  of  that  empire. 

The  discriminations  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  differences  in 
the  coet  of  the  transportation  of  freight  In  the  different  regions. 
Thia  is  clearly  shown  by  the  repirts  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  particularly  the  report 
entitled  "Territorial  Variation  In  the  Cost  of  Carload  Freight  Serv- 
ice on  Class  I  Steam  Railways  In  the  United  "States  for  the  Calen- 
dar Year  1936."  This  latter  report  shows  that  there  Is  no  con- 
trolling reason  from  the  angle  of  costs  of  transportation  service 
for  higher  rates  to  be  charged  on  traffic  between  western-territory 
points  or  between  southern-territory  points  and  the  official  terri- 
tory points  than  the  rates  charged  between  points  In  the  latter 
territory.  In  fact,  the  cost  In  the  area  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  less  than  the  cost 
In  official  territory  for  the  same  service 

The  Interest  of  the  East  and  the  official  territory  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  South  and  of  the  whole  country  demand  that 
there  be  an  end  to  the  gross  and  unjustified  inequalities  in  freight 
rates  and  that  the  country  be  permitted  to  develop  and  progress 
on  natural  lines. 

One  may  aak.  What  of  the  railroads  of  the  South  and  West  11 
rates  are  to  be  reduced?  A  revision  of  freight  levels  would  give  the 
railroads  in  and  between  each  of  the  territories  a  greater  volume 
of  traffic  and  would  result  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  western  and 
southern  railroads.     The  railroads  of  the  South  and  of  the  West 


need  business  and  this  business  can  only  come  throu-:h  the  de- 
velopment and  industrialization  of  these  sections  based  upon  a 
better  and  wiser  utilization  of  their  natural  resources. 

If  the  South  Is  to  enjoy  the  rich  advantages  of  her  natural 
resources  and  that  happy  eind  prosperous  civilization  to  which 
the  character  and  genius  of  her  people  entitle  her  she  must  gain 
an  economic  balance  between  agriculture  and  Industry. 

Several  years  aeo  Dr  H  A  Morgan,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Tennesj^ce  Valley  Authority  and  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  made  a  study  of  the  value  that  comes  from 
the  decentralization  of  industry.  He  compared  the  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  In  Ohio  he  found  industry  distributed  almost 
Ideally  Mississippi  han  practically  no  industry.  In  Mississippi 
he  found  only  13  percent  of  the  population  urban.  In  Ohio  he 
found  the  population  is  63.8  urlaan.  Dr.  Morg.on  asks,  "And  what 
of  agriculture?"  Mississippi  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of  Ohio 
and  with  farming  practically  Its  only  occupation,  produces  annually 
agricultural  products  to  tlie  value  of  only  $965,000,000.  Ohio,  a 
smaller  State  with  less  land  in  agriculture  and  fewer  farmers, 
produces  for  the  comparable  year  $3,096,000,000  in  agricultural 
products,  nearly  three  and  a  third  times  as  much  in  value  as 
Mississippi  Dr  Morgan  asks.  "Do  you  see  what  industry  does  for 
agriculture?"  Industry  dO€S  two  Important  things  for  a  locality. 
It  decreases  the  tax  rate  of  the  farmer;  it  produces  an  industrial 
wage  to  buy  diversified  farm  products  and  thereby  increases  farm 
Income  and  the  ptirrhasintr  power  of  the  locality 

The  development  of  Industry  in  the  South  and  West  does  not 
mean  to  rob  the  East  of  industry  The  development  of  industry  in 
the  South  and  West  n.eans  to  give  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  th3 
people  in  those  .sections  and  to  increase  their  purchasing  power  for 
the  products  of  eastern  industry.  If  we  can  raise  th?  income  of  a 
farmer  in  the  South  or  the  West  from  an  80-cents-a-day  income  to 
the  $3-a-day  income  of  the  industrial  worker,  we  have  furnished  a 
consumer  with  a  new  purchasing  power  for  the  products  of  the  work 
of  a  high-priced  mechanic  in  the  East. 

In  analyzing  the  treatment  of  our  natural  heritage  of  land  and 
raw  materials  we  have  come  to  realize  that  permnnent  differences 
In  freight  charges  as  between  regions  accelerate  the  removal  of  prod- 
ucts and  materials  without  Just  or  adequate  return  to  the  regions 
which  furnish  them  In  the  light  of  our  experience  of  more  than 
a  century  with  organized  transp<  rtatlon  service,  we  ask  that  each 
region  be  given  freight  rates  that  do  not  confine  the  means  of 
livelihood  of  the  people  of  ."^uch  region  to  the  dep'.etion  of  Its  soil 
and  the  exploitation  of  its  essential  raw  material."!  primarilv  for 
the  enrichment  of  another  region  May  I  quote  here  the  words  of 
the  illustrious  Henry  W  Grady,  of  Georgia,  spoken  in  1887.  the  year 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed  These  words  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  spoken  53  years  ago.  Mr 
Grady  said: 

"But  agriculture  alone — ^^no  matter  how  rich  or  varied  Its  re- 
sources— cannot  establish  or  maintain  a  pecples  prosperity.  •  •  • 
No  Commonwealth  ever  came  to  greatness  by  producing  raw  ma- 
terials Less  can  this  be  possible  in  th?  future  than  In  the 
past.  The  Comstock  lode  Is  the  richest  spot  on  earth  And  vet 
the  miners,  gasping  for  breath  1.500  feet  below  the  earth's  surface, 
get  their  existence  out  of  the  splendor  they  dig  from  the  earh  It 
goes  to  carry  the  commerce  and  uphold  the  industry  of  d-<^tant 
lands,  of  which  the  men  who  produce  it  get  but  dim  report.  Hardly 
more  Is  the  South  profited  when,  stripping  the  harvest  of  her  cotton 
fields,  or  striking  her  teeming  hills,  or  leveling  her  superb  forests. 
she  sends  the  ra-.v  material  to  augment  the  wealth  and  power  of 
distant  communities." 

And  yet  this  Is  exactly  what  the  West  and  the  South  have  been 
doing  ever  since  this  country  was  founded. 

And  as  a  result  of  this  economy  the  East  owns  between  80  and 
90  percent  of  the  man-madp  wealth  of  the  United  States  if  not 
more.  Its  proportion  of  ownership  Is  Increasing  each  year  The 
East  has  thi.«  enormous  ownership  and  control  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  although  the  South  and  the  West  together  hav  79 
percent  of  the  land  of  the  countrv.  produce  all  its  geld  and  silver 
95  percent  of  its  oil.  90  percent  of  Its  lumber  63  percent  of  Its 
agricultural  dollars  and,  on  the  basts  of  yearly  production  have 
practically  a  monopoly  on  the  natural  wealth  of  America  with 
the  exception  of  coal  and  iron.  The  time  has  come  when  there 
must  be  an  end  to  Tht<:  condition  if  the  Nation  Is  to  endure  The 
Omaha  Worid  Herald  sounds  the  clarion  call  In  the  followlne 
editorial  of  August  29  last: 

"THE    MIDWEST    MtJST    FIGHT 

"The  Middle  West,  lacgard  in  grovnh.  needs  to  face  facts  squarely 

"There  is  a  wall  around  it.  restricting  Its  markets  to  local  areas 
binding  its  towns  and  cities,  limiting  the  profits  on  its  farms' 
keeping  its  pcptUatlon.  in  comparison  with  more  favored  regions' 
stagnant.  ° 

"It  is  the  wall  of  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

•It  was  built  when  the  railroads,  competint^  with  the  Panama 
Caual.  began  to  bid  for  business  against  coasiwise  water  carriers 
They  were  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Ccmcierce  Commission  to 
extend  favors  to  east  and  west  coast  centers  at  the  expeiLse  of  the 
land-locked   Midwest. 

"Then  the  Midwest  b?gan  to  slow  up.  The  process  was  gradual 
and  cnly  the  passage  of  the  years  has  made  clear  how  heavy  the 
blow  has  been 

"By  inequitable  freight  rates  the  Midwest's  agriculture  its  busi- 
ness, its  indiistry.  are  being  constantlv  constricted  and  restricted. 
Its  growth  stunted,  Its  opporttinities  narrowed 
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"And  in  the  process  the  railroads  themselves  that  serve  this 
territory  are  drifting  Into  Insolvency. 

"A  crai-y  frught-rate  structure  with  reference  to  livestock  and 
dressed  meats  is  building  up  packing  centers  on  east  and  west 
coasts,  although  their  natural  home  Is  the  Midwest.  Iowa  hogs  are 
shipped  through  Omaha  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  slaughtered  and 
dressed.  Western  Nebraska  cattle  seek  distant  markets  instead 
of  the  home  market.  It  is  cheaper  to  ship  livestock,  in  spite  of 
the  expense  of  handling  en  route  and  the  shipment  of  water,  than 
to  ship  dressed  meat. 

"Sugar  IS  produced  by  the  ton  In  western  Nebraska.  But  an 
Omaha  factory,  using  sugar,  was  forced  to  move  to  Chicago  to  gain 
lower  freight  rates. 

"The  whole  freight-rate  system  Is  ba.sed  upon  precedents  estab- 
lished in  the  days  of  rebates,  bears  little  cr  no  relation  to  actual 
traffic  costs,  and  is  marked  by  discriminations  against  the  Midwest 
in  favor  of  the  coasts. 

"And  we  take  it.  We  take  It  although  it  has  blocked  the  natural 
growth  of  this  vast  and  fertile  area,  with  even,  in  many  places,  a 
dwindling  of  the  population. 

"We  take  it.  although  it  penalizes  our  farmers  and  cripples  our 
industries. 

"We  take  it.  although  In  the  end  It  means  doom  of  the  railroads 
themselvt  s. 

"But  we  need  not  take  it  passively  and  without  effective  protest. 
This  western  empire  must  band  together  to  fight  for  a  fair  deal  In 
freight  rates. 

"It  must  fight  with  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  one  field.  And  it  mtist  fight  for  river  service  and 
barpe-rail  competition  in  another  field. 

"If  we  don't  fight  and  fight  hard,  we  accept  death  by  attrition." 

If  the  West  dies,  if  the  South  dies,  then  the  Nation  dies.  Once 
again,  a  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand:  we  cannot 
remain  half  rich  and  half  poor:  once  again  we  cannot  remain  half 
slave  and  half  free  If  our  Nation  Is  to  endure  there  must  be  that 
unity  of  our  people  which  alone  can  come  from  all  regions  growing 
and  becoming  richer  in  all  those  things  which  please  and  prosper 
humankind  We  must  be  a  nation  in  our  economy  as  well  as  in 
our  geography 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  won  notable  victories  for  the 
removal  ol  the  interterrltorial  dLscrlmination-s.  When  President 
Roosevelt  became  President  the  South  had  only  1  meml)er  of 
the  11  members  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommLsslcn,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  given  the  South  4  members  on  the  Commi-ssion 
and  has  publicly  declared  a  deep  Interest  in  the  removal  of  the 
discriminations  It  was  with  .sore  regret  that  I  witnessed  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Marion  Caskie  from  the  Commission,  but  you 
may  be  .is.sured  that  we.  your  Representatives  in  Washington,  are 
insisting  that  the  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  southern 
man  who  understands  the  Interterrltorial  problem  and  who  will  be 
absolutely  fair  to  the  South.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  such  a 
man  will  be  app>o!nted. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Commission.  In  which  your  association 
was  an  active  participant.  Involved  fundamental  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  and  resulted  in  the  prescription  of 
equitable  interterrltorial  rates  on  some  of  our  most  Important 
commodities  such  as  coke,  sugar,  stone,  marble,  obal  and  wcxkI 
stoves,  furnaces,  cast-iron  pipe.  Iron  valves,  fire  hydrants,  brass 
pipe  fittings  and  valves,  soapstone  and  talc,  enarrieled  iron  and 
steel  plumbing  goods.  As  a  restilt  of  these  victories  the  manufac- 
ture of  kraft  paper,  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  has  become  a 
major  southern  indu.stry.  and  only  recently  the  Commission  ap- 
proved, over  the  protest  of  northern  manufacturers,  a  basis  of 
Interterrltorial  rates  on  these  new  southern  products  which  were 
satisfactory  to  the  southern  manufacturers.  The  Commission 
declined  to  suspend  a  new  and  reduced  basis  on  rates  on  lumber 
and  other  forest  products,  one  of  our  basic  Industries,  from  all 
producing  points  in  the  South  to  all  consuming  points  In  the 
North,  wlilch  did  not  exceed,  distance  considered,  the  rates  within 
the  North,  although  these  rates  were  vigorously  protested  by 
northern  producers.  At  present  we  enjoy  equitable  interterrl- 
torial rates  on  southern  brick  and  clay  products,  lime,  coal,  and 
Industrial  alcohol. 

The  Commission  in  the  so-called  Oovemors'  case  decided  that 
rates  on  certain  articles  from  points  In  southern  territory  to 
points  in  official  territory  were  unreasonable  and  unduly  prej- 
udicial to  the  extent  that  they  were  upon  levels  higher  than 
would  re.'Ult  from  application  of  approximately  the  same  levels 
of  rates  as  apply  on  similar  traffic  within  official  territory.  This 
decision  of  the  Commission  follows  and  affirms  the  principle  which 
the  amendments  offered  by  Congressman  Ramspeck  and  myself 
wrote  into  the  law 

Under  these  amendments  requiring  immediate  Investigations  by 
the  Commission  and  removal  of  the  discriminations,  if  we  of  the 
South  are  diligent  and  f:'.lthful  in  the  pursuit  of  our  cause,  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  day  when  interterrltorial  discriminations 
will  live  only  in  the  memor>-  of  the  past. 

If  we  will  but  continue  to  battle  for  the  South,  her  economic 
shackles  may  be  stripped  from  her;  she  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  rich  advanta4:e  of  her  natural  resc'arce.s;  to  gain  economic  bal- 
ance between  agrlcultiu-e  and  Indtistry;  the  damages  and  ravages 
of  generations  of  adversity  may  be  repaired;  her  land  and  her  peo- 
ple be  lettered  and  the  South  in  truth  become  the  fairest  and 
richest  domain  on  the  earth. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACIUSKTT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  A   SERMON  BY  RT    REV.  JAMES  E    FREEMAN, 
BIbHOP  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  a  sermon  preached  in  Washington  Cathedral 
by  the  Right  Reverend  James  E.  Freeman,  D.  D..  LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  of  Washington,  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1940.  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  President: 

In  the  ancient  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  sixth  chapter,  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  ve-s;^s,  are  these  words:  "They  have  healed  also  the 
hurt  of  the  daugliters  of  my  people  slightly,  saying  "Peace,  peace," 
when  there  is  no  peace.  Tlius  salth  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rc.^t  unto  your  souls."  " 

We  a-ssemble  today  under  extraordinary  conditions  and  In  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  call  that  this  Sunday  be  set  apart  as  a 
day  of  national  prayer  for  world  peace.  The  call  implies  that  a 
stage  has  been  reached  In  the  life  of  the  Republic  that  makes  such 
a  day  indispensable.  Extraordinary  as  the  need  for  this  day  of 
prayer  may  be.  It  is  but  the  normal  way  of  men  and  nations  to 
seek  divine  guidance  in  the  time  of  emergency.  Of  old  the  psalmist 
said.  "In  the  time  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord."  Men  may 
forego  prayer  and  be  unmindfxil  of  God  or  the  need  of  His  direc- 
tion in  days  of  quiet  and  peace;  they  will  inevitably  turn  to  Him 
when  human  wisdom  and  strength  fall  and  are  of  no  avail.  This, 
let  us  be  reminded,  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  mortal  nature. 
A  nation  called  to  prayer  must  be  a  nation  sot>ered  and  made 
reflective. 

We  are  compelled  to  Inquire  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  that  have 
forced  us  to  pray  for  peace  The  tragic  happenings  of  life  proceed 
from  conditions  largely  of  our  own  making.  There  Is  logic  in 
events,  and  what  men  sow  they  Inevitably  reap.  Without  due 
reflection  upon  the  causes  that  have  brought  the  world  to  this 
tragic  impasse,  or  the  recognition  of  the  evils  that  have  effected  such 
a  dire  condition,  our  prayers  must  prove  futile,  even  though  they  be 
sincere  and  reverent.  We  of  America,  in  our  cloistered  security, 
freed  from  the  horrors  of  the  European  strife,  may  not  with  smug 
complacency  acquit  ourselves  of  all  blame  for  what  has  come  ui>on 
the  world.  We  are  not  Impeccable,  nor  are  we  so  blameless  that  we 
can  think  ourselves  wholly  immune  to  the  ills  that  afflict  the 
nations  of  the  elder  world.  Any  consistent  appraisal  of  our  life  as 
a  people  dl.sclo.ses  sins  and  weaknesses  that,  unchecked,  must  In- 
evitably lead  us  to  misfortune  and  disaster.  Privileged  and  secure 
as  we  seem  to  be.  such  a  day  as  this  makes  us  conscious  that  we  have 
departed  from  paths  that  were  paths  of  rectitude,  and  from  ways  and 
practices  that  were  wholesome,  decent,  and  virtuous.  Individuals 
and  nations  do  not  grow  strong  and  survive  because  of  their  genius, 
their  skill,  or  their  prowe-ss.  They  do  not  guarantee  to  them- 
selves security  and  peace  because  of  their  strength  In  men  and 
armaments.  These  latter  have  their  place,  and  physical  fitness  and 
preparedness  bespeak  the  wisdom  of  a  statesmanlike  course.  We 
may  consistently  liave  a  well-ordered  constabulary  on  land  and  sea; 
this  has  been  made  more  evident  to  us  during  these  recent  days;  but 
something  more  is  needed. 

There  are  threatening  evils  in  our  world  that  must  be  resisted  and 
repelled  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  folly  to  regard  them  with 
carefree  indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  greater 
folly  to  believe  that  men  and  armaments  alone  guarantee  peace 
and  security.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  morale  that  plays  a  con- 
spicuous role  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  corporate  body. 
Without  a  sustained  morale,  without  moral  and  spiritual  courage, 
In  fine  without  the  strength  that  comes  from  deep  religious  con- 
victions and  a  way  of  life  in  consonance  with  such  convictions,  we 
face  a  grave  situation,  unequipped  and  unready. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  today  to  hasty  and  unreflected 
action.  We  are  in  a  mood  to  be  stirred  by  our  emotions  and  our 
fears.  The  atmosphere  is  charged  with  elements  that  tend  to  panic 
and  to  BCtions  that  are  unreasoned,  hiisty.  and  hence  without  plan 
and  design.  It  may  be  that  a  day  of  prayer,  nay.  days  of  constant 
prayer,  may  clarify  our  vision  and  free  us  from  the  nervous  tensions 
that  Issue  In  the  following  of  paths  that  are  unjustified,  unwise,  and 
wholly  foreign  to  our  truest  and  best  interests.  We  must  not  lose 
our  poise  or  our  capacity  to  decide  our  wisest  course  because  of 
conditions  that  lie  outside  our  own  birders.  We  will  reckon  wilii 
them  but  we  will  not  abandon  the  v.'ays  and  practices  that  have 
led  us  to  our  present  place  of  privileged  distinction.  This  world 
canuot  long  be  dominated  or  coutroUcd  by  brute  force.    It  tak.es 
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something  more  than  mechanized  armies  and  arrogant  dictators  to 
change  the  whole  course  of  nations  and  peoples.  Life  cannot  be 
sustained  by  agencies.  hnwe%'cr  strong,  that  lack  moral  strength  and 
moral  courage.  A  Godless  crew  cannot  long  occupy  the  place  of 
pcwer. 

We  of  this  great  Natlcn  may  have  our  days  of  prayer,  but  they 
must  be  supplemented  and  mful»  effective  by  consistent  penitence 
and  a  resolve  to  return  to  ways  that  In  cur  mad  haste  we  have 
abandoned  "Where  will  God  lead  us?"  asks  Visccunt  Halifnx.  of 
England.  "Not.  we  may  be  sure  through  easy  or  plea.sant  paths. 
That  is  not  His  way.  He  will  not  help  us  to  avoid  our  difQcultles. 
What  He  will  do.  is  to  give  to  those  who  humbly  ask.  the  ?pint  that 
no  dangers  can  disturb  The  Christian  message  to  the  world  brings 
peace  in  war:  poace  when  we  most  need  it;  peace  of  soul  If  we  can 
really  do  our  work,  whatever  it  is.  as  well  as  we  can  in  God's  sight,  it 
will  become  H:s  work,  and  we  can  safely  leave  the  issue  in  His 
hands.  We  shall  go  forward,  seeing  clearly  both  the  splendor  and 
the  perils  of  the  task,  but  strencrthencd  by  the  faith  through  which, 
by  Gcd  s  help,  as  we  try  to  d  5  His  service,  we  shall  prevail." 

Brave,  heartening  words  these.  They  t>espeak  a  quality  of  char- 
acter that  make  a  people  who  heed  them,  strong  and  Invincible  It 
Is  such  qualities  as  the«e  words  suggest  that  we  of  America  need 
tc<lay  Beyond  all  that  we  may  do  to  add  to  our  armed  forces  on 
sea  or  land,  wc  have  a  task  here  within  our  own  confines,  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves  with  zeal  and  determination  It  concerns 
our  moral  and  spiritual  life;  cur  resources  in  men  and  women  of 
high  moral  worth;  our  fitness  to  meet  within  our  borders,  evil  tend- 
encies and  conditions  that  may  prove  more  threatening  than  any 
armed  forces  from  without.  Internally  we  are  not  prepared,  and  no 
glamour  of  wealth  or  conceits  of  rienlus.  or  weight  of  arms  can  make 
us  fit  to  stay  maladies  that  may  prove  more  harmful  than  a  foreign 
enemy 

A  day  of  prayer:  yes.  both  wisdom  and  experience  approve  It.  but 
more  than  prayer  Is  needed.  A  strong,  steady,  persevering  determi- 
nation to  better  our  way.  to  reform  our  habits,  to  bring  more  of  con- 
sistency, and  honesty  and  decency,  and  self-respect  Into  every  de- 
partment of  our  life;  these  are  resolves  that  will  give  warrant  to  a 
day  of  prayer.  To  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way.  and 
to  walk  therein — this  is  to  find  the  true  and  enduring  satisfactions 
of  life,  and  to  set  forward  the  day  of  peace. 


Latin  America  Ponders  the  An^rlo- American  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  on  the  conscription  bill  I  am  taking  the  opportunity 
of  placing  in  the  Record  a  splendid  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  September  7,  which  ought  to  prove  a  convincing  ar- 
giunent  against  the  statements  that  have  been  made  about 
South  America's  resictions  to  recent  events.  I  think  this  is 
a  splendid  editorial  and  further  evidences  the  jxjwer  of  the 
good-neighbor  poUcy  in  the  nations  south  of  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  7,  1940] 

LATIN     AMEKICA     PONDEHS     THE     A  NOIX>- AMERICAN     DEAL 

The  excerpts  quoted  In  the  Sun  yesterday  from  the  comment  of 
the  South  American  presa  on  the  recent  American  agreement  with 
Britain  for  Western  Hemisphere  naval  bases  Indicate  that  Latin 
American  opinion  la  t)eglnnlng  slowly  to  crystallize,  though  it  has  by 
no  means  yet  arrived  at  anything  like  a  clear  and  settled  judgment. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  who  collected  the 
quotations,  Uie  predominant  feeling  in  South  America  Is  that  the 
new  arrangement  wlU  have  "far-reaching  effects  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can republics."  Some  e<lit<Hrs.  he  says,  ezpress  a  certain  apprehension 
as  to  the  effects,  but  the  majority  are  content  simply  to  point  out 
tbat  the  United  States  action  is  certain  to  Influence  foreign  policy 
m  Latin  America. 

It  Is  Argentina,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  South  American 
cotmtrles.  which  appears  to  be  the  most  cautious  In  Its  discussion. 
And  its  press  spokesmen  are  particularly  Interested  in  emphasizing 
the  tmllateral  character  of  Washington's  dramatic  move  and  the 
corollary  that  "consequently  the  other  American  nations  are  In  no 
way  bound  or  obligated  "  This,  erf  coin-se.  is  an  Important  point 
which  our  own  State  Department,  as  well  as  the  Latin  American 
foreign-affairs  ministers,  will  have  to  take  into  account  In  future 
diplomatic  dealings.  It  Is  linked  with  this  country's  recent  efforts, 
especially  at  the  Habena  consultative  conference,  to  collectivize  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  In  short  to  gpin  Latin 
America's  collaboration  in  making  that  doctrine  a  multilateral  un- 


derstanding. It  is  linked  also  with  the  reservations  which  Argentina 
made  at  the  time  and  which  Buenos  Aires  now  reiterates  as  "jub- 
tifled"  by  recent  events. 

Of  course,  the  South  American  nations  will  probably  recognize 
In  sober  realism  that  the  new  agreements  with  Canada  and  with 
Britain  constitute  an  implementation,  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine's  cardinal  point  regarding  the  defense  of  the  New 
World's  political  and  territorial  integrity  They  will  realize  th.it 
America's  new  position  in  the  Caribbean  strengthrn.s  the  shle'.d 
covering  Cf-ntral  America  and  part  of  th"  southern  continent. 

At  the  same  time  however,  these  nations  clearly  see  that  because 
of  their  special  relationship  with  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States'  new  relations  with  Britain  (some  of  the  South  American 
papers  call  it  an  "axis."  8om«  an  "alliance ') ,  their  own  position  In 
foreign  affairs  will  be  affected. 

In  brief.  South  America  is  pondering  the  many  ramifying  impli- 
cation.^;— for  South  America — of  this  new  in.strument  of  American 
hemispherical  defen.se.  And  while  our  neighbors  have  not  yet  come 
to  any  final  conclusion  or  defined  their  attitude  we  can  be  sure  that 
their  ultimate  reaction,  whether  unanimous  or  divided,  will,  in  its 
turn,  have  Important  Implications  for  us  and  for  our  program  of 
cooperation  In  the  New  World  and  mutual  protection  of  its 
Interests. 


What  Price  Conscription  of  Wealth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  9.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  SOLTHERN  CALIFX3RNIA  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Southern  California  Business  magazine,  issued 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles: 

[From  Southern  California  Buslnes,s  mat^azine) 
What  Prici  Conscription  op  Wealth.'— What  Dbos  It  Mxan? 

(By   Dr    V    O    Watts* 
If  men  are  to  be  crnscrlpted.  why  not  wealth? 
At  first  thought  this  seems  a  fair  question      But   to  answer  It 
one  must  ask:  What  Is  meant  by  conscription  of  wealth? 
Dees  it   mean: 

(1)  Conscripting  wealthy  men  for  the  Army?  or 

(2)  Paying  for  armaments  and  war  by  Uxcs  on  the  wealthy'  or 

(3)  A   general   propeny   levy?   or 

(4»  Government  confiscation  of  mines,  factories,  farms,  and 
equipment  needed  for  producing  war  materials? 

CONSCRTPTION    OF   WXALTHT    MFN 

There  Is  no  argument  here  Rich  and  poor  will  be  treated  al  ke 
by  any  conscription  plan  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

CONSCRIPTION    OF    LARGE  INCOMES 

Conscription  of  income,  with  speciallv  heavy  levies  on  the  well- 
to-do.  Is  an  old  story  Already  tax  rates  in  the  United  States  a-e 
at  wartime  levels  and  further  increases  seem  to  be  on  the  way 
To  what  extent  can  this  financial  burden  be  placed  on  the  rich  "J 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  million-dollar  incomes  is  now  taken  bv 
direct  taxation  in  the  United  States  Philanthropies  and  Invest- 
ments, which,  like  taxes,  return  money  to  the  general  public  re- 
duce still  further  the  share  of  the  large  Incomes  which  the  wealthy 
keep  for  their  personal   consumption. 

According  to  United  States  Treasury  Department  flgures  for 
1937.  therefore,  taxation  of  these  incomes,  even  if  carried  to  the 
point  of  complete  confiscation,  would  yield  no  more  than  one- 
five-hundredth  part  (0  2  percent)  of  the  cost  of  the  present  Federal 
Budget. 

Or  suppose  we  taxed  away  every  cent  of  Income  over  the  $75  ooo 
salary  fixed  by  law  for  the  President  of  the  United  State*  ard 
taxed  at  present  rates  even  what  was  left  The  total  yield  of 
such  taxation  in  1937  over  what  we  actually  did  get  woiUd  have 
amounted  to  atiout  3  percent  of  the  present  Federal  Budget  It 
would  have  made  up  only  about  one-fifteenth  (7  percent)  of  the 
expected  Federal  deficit  for  this  year. 

If.  m  1937.  we  had  conscripted  all  Incomes  beyond  the  110  000 
salary  of  a  United  States  Congressman  the  total  revenue  ob-alncd 
would  have  been  about  $2.4O0.(XX).0OO  Such  taxation  would 'mean 
a  degree  of  communism  which  has  never  prevailed  In  any  civilized 
country,  not  even  in  semirlvilized  Soviet  Ru.«;sla  It  would  consti- 
tute a  Communist  revolution  with  all  of  a  revolutions  conflict 
chaos,  and  relapse  into  barbarism  Yet  the  revenue  obtained 
would  make  up  only  about  one-half  of  the  Federal  deficit  this 
year,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  Budget 
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The  Federal  Budget  should  t>e  balanced  and  balanced  soon,  by 
greater  economy  or  Increased  taxes,  or  both.  But  Insofar  as  In- 
creased revenue  is  needed,  most  of  It  must  come  from  people  of 
moderate  and  small  Incomes. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  national  Income  goes  to  persons 
getting  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  85  percent  to  those  getting  less  than 
•5.000.  and  95  percent  to  those  getting  less  than  $25.(X)0.  After 
account  is  taken  of  taxes  the  proportion  left  to  these  lower  income 
groups  Is  even  larger. 

Therefore  persons  of  comparatively  moderate  incomes  mu-^t  bear 
the  principal  financial  burden  of  the  United  States  arms  program. 

Virtual  conscription  of  large  incomes  we  already  have  The  next 
step  mu.«!t  be  a  considerable  advance  toward  conscription  of  small 
and  medium  incomes. 

CONSCRIPTION    or    PROPERTY 

Some  hopefuls  believe,  however,  that  costs  of  war  or  a  defense 
program  could  be  paid  for.  not  out  of  Income  but  out  of  propertv. 
They  propose  that  the  well-to-do  should  turn  over  to  the  Goverri- 
ment.  in  proportion  to  their  property  holdings,  large  sum?  of  money. 

But  where  would  this  money  come  from?  Most  property  does  not 
exist  in  the  form  of  money.  Bank  deposits  cannot  be  greatly  re- 
duced without  paral>-zlng  business  operations  And  if  every  Im- 
portant property  holder.  In  order  to  get  monev  to  meet  the  prop- 
erty level,  had  to  sell  part  of  his  holdings— "bonds,  stocks,  land 
mines,  or  factories — who  would  buy? 

Obviously,  to  prevent  a  disastrous  panic  and  to  keep  up  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  Government  would  have  to  step  in  and  do  the 
buying  It  would  print  money  or  give  credit  to  pay  the  property- 
owners  and  the  property-owners  would  immediately  return  it  to  the 
Government  to  meet   the  property  levy. 

In  the  end.  therefore,  the  Government  would  merely  have  taken, 
not  money,  but  the  factories,  mines,  lands,  and  shops  of  producers. 

CONSCRIPTION     or    INDUSTRY 

This  would  bo  the  result  of  a  general  property  levy  Many  of 
these  who  advocate  such  a  levy  know  this  Their  purpose,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  raise  funds  for  Government  expenditures  Instead 
they  really  intend  that  Government  shall  seize  and  operate  the 
mines,  factories,  farms,  and  other  means  of  production. 

In  this  case  conscription  of  wealth  Is  merely  another  term  for 
Russian  communism,  or  state  socialism. 

When  the  American  people  realize  this  fact  thev  will  speedily  re- 
pudiate both  the  proposal  and  Its  sponsors,  for  thev  know  that 
such  con.scrlption  of  wealth  also  Involves  con.scription  of  lat>or. 
Capital  by  Itself  produce.-*  nothing.  Just  as  labor  by  itself  produces 
nothing  Capital  and  labor  must  work  in  combination  with  each 
other  To  con.script  a  factory  Is  a  futile  gesture  unless  labor  and 
management  are  also  conscripted.  That  is  why  communistic  con- 
scription of  capital  has  destroyed  all  human  liberty  wherever  It 
has  been  tried 

COMMITNISM    IS  INEFFICIENT 

Much  could  be  said  for  conscripting  producers  and  commandeer- 
ing their  equipment  if  this  were  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting 
things  done 

All  human  experience,  however.  Shows  that  conscription  of  pro- 
ducers brings  only  stagnation  and  Inefficiency. 

Soviet  Ru.ssia  has  tried  this  slavery  for  20  years  And  Russia  is 
the  only  important  natum  in  the  world  which  has  made  no  eco- 
nomic progress  during  that  period.  Forced  increases  in  production 
achieved  In  a  few  indu.stries  like  steel  and  munitions  were  more 
than  offset  by  decreases  in  other  essential  lines,  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  .shelter 

France,  under  the  radical  ••popular  front  "  government,  national- 
ized its  aircraft  and  munitions  industries  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war     The  result  was  that  production  was  cut  in  half 

Germany  and  Italy  have  partial  conscription  of  labor  and  capital. 
But  this  1.S  not  the  secret  of  what  military  successes  they  have  so 
far  achieved  These  successes  have  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  la.<st  5  years  Germany  spent  almost  twice  as  much  on 
armaments  as  Great   Britain  and  Prance  together 

Tlie  purpose  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  conscription  of  industry  Ls  poli- 
tical rather  than  economic  It  is  a  means  not  of  securing  efficiency 
m  production  but  of  suppressing  opposition  and  sabotage  Far 
from  increasing  efficiency,  regimentation  has  had  the  same  de- 
pressing effects  in  Germany  and  Italy  as  elsewhere  For  the  sake 
of  a  brief  spurt  of  political  and  military  success,  the  totalitarian 
powers  all  alike  are  sacrificing  the  enterprise  and  creative  genius 
nece.ssary  for  lasting  national  greatness 

Such  fK)litical  suppression  and  Industrial  regimentation  Is  totally 
unnecessary  in  the  United  States.  The  Nation's  producers  have 
shown  their  readiness  to  support  an  adequate  defense  program — the 
world's  largest  Navy,  the  greatest  air  force,  and  an  enlarged  and 
well -equipped  Army.  They  need  no  dictatorship  to  compel  what 
they  are  already  volunteering 

PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE  WORKS! 

The  record  of  the  aircraft  industry  In  Los  Angeles  County  demon- 
strates, moreover,  the  speed  with  which  voluntary  enterprise  can 
achieve  the  defense  program  if  given  the  green  light. 

Grou-th  of  aircraft  manufacturing,  Los  Angeles  County,  1939-40 

Size  of  Fixed  Plants 

January  1,  1939.  2.000  000  square  feet. 
January  1.  1940.  2  714  000  square  feet. 
August  1,  1940,  3.836.970  square  feet. 


Number  of  Employee* 
January  1,  1939.  15  930. 
January  1.   1940.  26.274. 
August  1,  1940,  41,756. 

Monthly  Pay  Roll 

January  1.  1939.  $2,000,000. 

January    1.    1940.    $3,638,000. 

August   1.   1940.  $6,175,280. 

For  the  next  4  months,  and  again  for  the  following  4  months, 
the  expansion  will  be  greater  than  the  gains  for  the  whole  12  months 
of  1939  and  greater  than  the  gains  of  the  first  7  months  of  1940. 
This  expansion  Is  now  under  way  and  proceeding  on  schedule. 

Along  with  this  expansion  of  output  there  has  been  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  quality  unmatched  by  regimented  producers  in  any 
other  nation.  Our  planes  are  the  worlds  best,  and  the  same  Is 
proving  true  for  other  forms  of  equipment  as  we  increase  produc- 
tion. This  superiority  will  continue,  moreover,  as  long  as  producers 
possess  the  freedom  and  encouragement  of  voluntary  enterprise. 

Government  can  remove  various  cljstacles  to  enterprise.  It  can 
and  should  stimulate  greater  competition.  But  a  bureaucratic,  dic- 
tatorial administration  of  industry  paral3rzes  enterprise  and  stops 
progress. 

The  proposal  for  wholesale  Government  selzvtre  of  the  means  of 
production  should  be  recognized  for  what  it  Is.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
establish  Communist  dictatorship  urder  cover  of  a  war  emergency. 
In  such  a  guise  "conscription  of  wealth"  would  mean  the  betrayal 
of  all   that  our  Nation  stands  for. 

Let's  preserve  intact  America's  gn-atest  economic  asset — the  In- 
genuity and  efficiency  of  a  free  people. 


The   National   Defense 
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OF 


HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  9,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  September  6,  1940: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  September  6.  1940] 

Here  s  Where  We  Stand — Contracts  Worth  Two  Bu-lions  Sicxed 

Toward   Army   of    1,200.000   Men 

(By  Mack  Johnson) 

United  States  defenses  are  stronger  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
but  real  rearmament  by  1940  standards— the  $10,000,000,000  program 
for  35  000  airplanes  and  a  modern  Army  of  1.200.000  men — will  take 
well   into   1942,   and  a   two-ocean  Navy   will  take  5   years. 

Those  are  the  basic  facts  that  stand  out  in  this  detailed  survey. 

The  story  shows  volunteers  Joining  the  colors  in  unusual  numbers 
for  peacetime,  but  still  in  numbers  too  small  to  fit  the  Army's 
views  of  what   is  needed. 

It  shows  haggling  over  some  contracts  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  contracts  worth  $2,187,312,000  approved  by  the  Defense  Com- 
mission (Which  handles  contracts  in  excess  of  $500,000)  since  the 
first  half  of  the  ten  billions  was  appropriated  in  June.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army  and  Navy  have  awarded  hundreds  of  smaller 
contracts. 

PROGRAM 

Congress  was  working  on  Regular  Army  and  Navy  appropriation 
bills  when  Germany  invaded  the  lowlands  and  France  In  May. 
They   were   record   jieacetime   bills. 

Then,  at  the  President's  request,  they  were  doubled  to  a  total  of 
approximately  $5,000,000,000.  That  money  became  available  la 
June. 

tJPPED   TO   TEN   BILLIONS 

In  response  to  another  White  House  request,  a  bill  carrying  an- 
other $5,000,000,000  plus  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  President's 
signature.  Over-all  total  is  $10,496,000,000.  Roughly,  two-thirds  of 
it  is  for  the  Army,  one-third  for  the  Navy. 

Big  contracts  for  airplanes,  tanks,  and  munitions  are  among 
those  awarded  But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  quick  produc- 
tion. Existing  airplane  factories,  for  instance,  already  are  working 
to  capacity  on  both  foreign  orders,  as  well  as  planes'  ordered  with 
money  voted  by  Congress  in  1939.  Design  and  construction  of  new 
plants  to  handle  the  big  present  and  impending  orders  take  time. 

INDUSTRIAL 

The  Army  has  a  program  for  construction  of  a  chain  of  about  60 
crucial  munitions  plants,  co.stlng  approximately  $700,000,000  and 
capable  of  supplying  a  force  of  2.000.000  men.  Funds  already  have 
been  appropriated  for  some  of  these,  as  Indicated  below.     Private 
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Industry  will  operate  the  plants  on  a  fixed-fee  basis,  but  title  will 
be  held  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Seic  arms  plants 
The  War  Department  h.is  contracted  for  a  825.000.000  smokeless- 
pc  wder  plant  at  Charlestown,  Ind..  to  be  operated  by  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co ,  Inc  :  a  $25,000  000  powder  plant  at  Radford.  Va.. 
to  t)e  operated  by  Hercules  Powder;  and  a  814.213.000  ammunl- 
tlon-loadlng  plant  at  Ravenna.  Ohio,  to  be  operated  by  Atlas  pow- 
der. The  War  Department  also  has  arranged  with  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion to  build  and  operate  a  820000.000  tank  arsenal  In  the  Detroit 
area  Negotiations  are  virtually  complete  with  North  American 
Aviation  Corporation  to  build  and  operate  a  $6,500,000  plane  factory 
at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Defense   plant  loans 

The  R  P  C.  has  made  loans  totaling  $409,538,006  to  21  concerns 
to  help  finance  plant  expansion,  etc  Largest,  $92,000,000.  went  to 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  to  finance  expanded  aircraft- 
ecgine  production. 

Navy  employment 

Ten  navy  yards  and  seven  private  yards  are  working  on  warships.. 
Navy  yards  reported  employment  on  warship  construction  at  59.971 
on  July  1.  1930,  and  87.181  on  July  1.  1940. 

Private  yard  employment  was  24.490  on  July  1  as  compared  with 
16.073  on  the  corresponding  day  last  year. 


PmiSKNT  Status  or  Akmzd  Forces 

Here  are  figures  that  provide  a  quick  survey,  obtained  In  most 
in.stances  from  oflBcial  sources;  where  exact  data  were  withheld,  best 
estimates  by  informed  sources  were  used. 

Army  Air  Force:  Planes  on  hand,  July  1.  1939.  about  2.000;  on 
August  15.  1940.  about  3.200.     Planes  on  order.  5.245. 

Naval  Air  Force:  Planes  on  hand.  July  1,  1939,  1.648;  on  August 
15    1940.  1.897.     Planes  on  order.  2.429. 

Army:  Regular  enlisted  strength  on  July  1,  1939,  174,074;  on 
Aui?u.st   16.   1940.  289.000 

Navy:  Combatant  ships  in  commission  on  July  1,  1939.  364;  on 
August  15,  1940.  408  (of  which  50  destroyers  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  British).  Warships  under  construction.  132  Enlisted 
strength  on  May  23,  1940,  136,164;  en  August  15,  1940,  147.513. 

An  FOKCKS 

On  August  15  the  Army  and  Navy  had  approximately  5.079 
planes  on  hand  Scmetlme  in  1942  this  figure  is  expected  to  be 
35  000  (25.000  Army.  10.000  Navy*  Planes  on  order  under  signed 
contracts  total  7,674.  distributed  in  this  manner: 

Army:  Trainers,  2.731:  combat.  2,514      Total,  5,245 

Navy:  Trainers,  1.401;  combat,  1,017;  miscellaneovis,  11.  Total, 
3,429 

In  addition,  2.967  planes  are  considered  tentatively  on  order, 
because  manufacturers  have  assured  the  Federal  Government  of 
Intention  to  make  contracts  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  are  satis- 
fled  with  congressional  action  on  taxes  and  related  matters. 

On  hand  now 

Of  total  planes  on  hand  August  15,  approximately  3.200  are  Army 
craft,  1.897  Navy.  The  impending  supplemental  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  provides  money  for  an  additional  14,394  planes  for  the 
Army  and  4.028  for  the  Navy. 

Plane  orders  to  date  have  been  concentrated  on  training  craft, 
so  that  the  Army  and  Navy  can  have  pilots  to  mac  the  combat  craft 
to  come. 

Production 

Aircraft  production  rate  now  has  reached  10.000  armually.  It  is 
expected  to  be  13.000  to  14.000  per  year  by  January  1941;  24,000 
by  mid- 1941;  and  36.000  by  early  1942. 

Engines 

Engine  experts  estimated  the  annual  engine  production  rate 
( 1  OOO-horsepower  motors  or  larger  ones)  was  7.270  in  January  1939; 
19280  in  Itfarch  1940;  and  probably  will  reach  29.280  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  Defense  Commission  has  approved  7  aircraft-engine  con- 
tracts. Largest  U  $160,000,000  for  17.000  Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp- 
tyj)e  engines.  A  $44,000,000  order  for  3.000  engines  was  given  to 
Packard  Motor  Co..  Detroit.  In  addition,  the  War  Department  has 
arranged  to  obtain  30,000  engines  from  Wright  Aeronautical  Cor- 
poration. 

Pilots 

The  Navy  Is  Increasing  Its  training  facilities  to  build  up  a  force  of 
18.500  pilots  by  July  1,  1942. 

The  Army  has  contracted  with  private  schools  for  preliminary 
training  of  7.000  pilots  annually  and  Is  expanding  Its  own  training 
cente-s.  The  Army  program  also  envisages  training  of  3,600 
bombardiers  and  navigators. 

NAVT 

Until  this  week,  the  Navy  had  a  total  of  408  combatant  warships 
totaling  1,344.000  tons.  Before  the  deal  turning  50  destroyers  to  the 
British  Navy  for  naval  bases,  the  Navy  had  15  battleships.  6  aircraft 
carriers.  37  cruisers.  201  destroyers,  46  old  destroyers  that  have  been 
converted  Into  different  types  of  craft,  and  1(J3  submarines. 

Warships  ordered 
Since  May  10.  the  Navy  has  awarded  contracts  totaling  $1,140- 
000.000   for  87   combatant   ships   aggregating   478,285   tons   and    5 


auxiliaries  totaling  21,150  tons.  The  new  contracts  call  for  two 
45.000-ton  battleships,  15  cruisers,  4  aircraft  carriers.  38  destroyers, 
and  28  submarines. 

Since  July  1.  1939.  the  Na\T  has  commissioned  41  new  ships — 1 
cruiser,  1  aircraft  carrier,  19  destroj-ers,  9  submarines,  and  11  auxil- 
iaries. It  has  also  put  Into  service  110  World  War  destroyers  for 
neutrality  patrol  and  other  work,  and  converted  31  privately  owned 
ships  into  patrol  boats,  transports,  and  auxiliaries. 

Savy  speed-up 

The  following  tabulation,  showing  the  number  of  ships  under 
construction,  discloses  the  speed-up  which  has  taken  place  in 
expanding  the  Navy  during  the  past  few  months: 


May 

Auirast 

Battleships 

8 
2 

40 
19 

10 

AirtTii/i  i-vricrs 

5 

Crui.sers .. 

21 

I)e.<tri>yors 

57 

Subminiies 

39 

Total 

(7 

133 

The  new  appropriation  being  completed  this  week  contains  funds 
to  start  construction,  as  soon  as  facilities  can  be  found,  of  200 
more  warships  to  make  a  two-ocean  Navy  In  5  years. 

Marine  Corps 
The  Marine  Corps  now  has  31.469  men,  about  3.500  below  au- 
thorized strength,  as  compared  with  25,045  on  May  23.  r^our 
highly  mobile  defense  battalions  of  750  men  each  have  been  or- 
ganized Two  more  are  being  formed  These  are  designed  for 
quick  transportation  to  any  point  of  trouble  in  th?  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  are  being  equipped  with  special  light  tanks,  anti- 
aircraft  guns,  machine  guns,  landing  boats,  and  other  materials. 
Six  destroyers  are  being  converted  into  high-speed  transports  for 
them. 

ARMY 

The  Army,  which  has  an  authorized  strength  of  375.000  enlisted 
Regulars,  now  totals  about  298.000  men.  as  compared  with  230  772 
In  May  and  174.074  in  July  1939 

Recruits  are  averaging  about  8.000  per  week. 

Total  force  672,772 

If  all  the  existing  Reserve  branches,  including  the  National 
Guard,  were  mustered  (the  President  now  ha*  the  power  to  do  so», 
the  Army  would  have  a  total  force  of  672.772. 

There  are  120.000  Reserve  officers,  of  whom  8.000  are  on  duty 
with  the  Regulars.  The  National  Guard  numbers  235,000.  of  which 
60.500  have  already  been  called  for  September  16.  It  is  planned 
to  increase  the  Guard  to  325.000  through  enlistments  and  eventu- 
ally bring  it  up  to  full  strength  of  410  000  by  adding  conscripts. 
Pour  hundred  thousand  conscripts  are  due  to  be  Inducted  in  service 
by  January. 

The  goal 

The  present  Army  consists  of  nine  streamlined  Infantry  divisions; 
two  newly  formed  armored  and  wholly  mechanized  divisions:  one 
complete  and  one  partly  complete  cavalry  division.  When  the  goal 
of  a  l.aOO.OOO-man  army  is  reached,  there  will  be  10  armored 
divisions  using  700  tanks  each,  and  45  Infantry  divisions. 

Can  train  million  now 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  believes  the  Army  has 
sufficient  weapons  on  hand  at  least  to  train  the  projected  1.200.000- 
man  army,  but  materials  now  available  are  largely  old. 

The  Army  is  far  deficient  in  new-model  antitank  guns,  large  cali- 
ber antiaircraft  guns,  new-type  howitzers,  ammunition.  Unks,  and 
aircraft-detection  devices.  The  appropriation  bill  now  being  com- 
pleted provides  funds  for  complete  equipment  of  a  1.200.000-man 
army  with  the  most  modern  weapons  of  war.  according  to  the 
Army. 

Here  is  a  tabulation  of  essential  equipment  on  hand  and  on 
order : 


On  hand 

On  order 

Oaran'l  srnilautnm.itir  rifli'<! 

42,000 

2,000,000 

1.014 

198.000 

SlTmcfl.'M  ,in.l  Kntl.'il  r:Il..s 

.."iO-caliNT  Hntiaircrafl  euns 

1.3<;2 
1.(512 

yu-nim.  antiaircraft  (tuns 

77iniii .  ari  lUfry    

3.000 

(W 

500 

4K.S 

114 

31792 

407,696 

7">-rani.  hu«itz*:rs "* 

130 

2,201) 

V51 

100 

3«.97iJ 

361.  OUO 

Tanii.< 

.\rniorivl  cars    

("ombat  car* 

Moinr  Villi -Ws 

(ias  iniisks 

Piari  6.000  tanks 
Largest  tank  now  in  service  weighs  22  tons  The  Army  Is  hustling 
toward  a  goal  of  6.0C3  It  h.is  ordered  1.000  from  Chrysler  1  156 
from  American  Car  &  Foundry,  and  an  undisclosed  number  from 
other  sources  Ealdwin  Locomotive  recently  was  given  an  order  for 
heavy  tanks  believed  to  be  70  to  80  tons  each,  similar  to  the  German 
land  battleships. 
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SPENDING 

Here  Is  a  compilation  cf  actual  military  exponditurcs  for  the  fiscal 
years  1914  through  1940,  ba-sed  on  cCacial  figures; 

Fiscal  vear:  Erpenditures 

19i4 $2,13.  000  000 

1915 _ 257.  OOO,  000 

191S 277. 000,  000 

1917 C58   000.  000 

1918-      . - 7.  014.  OOO.  000 

1919 11.  217  000,  000 

1920 _ 1.657.000.  000 

1921 1.070.  OOO.  000 

1922 794. 000.  003 

1923 _ 596  000.  000 

1924 573  OOO  000 

1925 - 589.  000.  000 

1026 580,  OOO  COO 

1927 584,  000.  COO 

1928 6U4.000.  090 

1929- 678.000.  000 

1930 701.000.  COO 

1931 667.000.  COO 

1933 e64. 000.  COO 

1933 633.  COO.  000 

1034 494,  OOO,  000 

1935 663,  000,  000 

1936 880.  000.  000 

1937 895.000.  000 

1938 980,  000,  000 

1939 1.  056,  000  000 

1940 1.  558.  000.  000 

In  the  fi.stal  year  1941.  which  began  July  1.  1940.  the  Budget 
Bureau  estimates  that  $5  000 .000, 000  actually  will  be  disbursed  out 
Of  the  more  than  $10,000,000,000  voted  by  the  present  Congress, 

Postscript:  New  statistics  on  the  aircraft  .situation  became  avail- 
able last  night,  showing  the  Navy  now  has  2.833  planes  on  order 
compared  with  2.429  August  15. 

A  special  memorandum  on  aircraft  procurement  prepared  by 
Admiral  John  H  Towers  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
for  Chairman  Cari.  Vinson,  cf  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Ccmmlttee. 
shewed  that  on  September  3  the  Navy  had  2.533  planes  on  order  and 
undelivered.  Late  yesterday  the  Navy  ordered  300  scouting  obser- 
vation planes  from  Curtiss-Wripht  Corporation. 

At  the  same  time  Gen  George  C.  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
shed  more  liglit  en  the  combat  status  of  the  Army  air  force  He 
told  a  pre.ss  conference  that  the  Army  has  about  1.500  tactical  planes 
which  could  be  used  in  war.  although  but  500  of  them  are  up-to-the- 
minute  designs  with  armor  protection  and  self-sealing  gasoline 
tanks  Of  the  600.  he  explained.  300  are  the  "most  modern  combat 
types  of  bomt>ers  and  pursuit  ships." 


How  Much  Per  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  W    GRLTP 


Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follounnp  article  by  George 
W.  Grupp,  which  appeared  serially  in  the  New  York  Post  of 
August  22  and  23,  1940,  entitled  "How  Much  Per  Vote?" 
[From  the  New  York  Post  of  August  22  and  23.  1940) 

HOW    MUCH    PER    VOTE? 

I        (By  George  W.  Grupp) 

Now  that  a  political  campaign  contribution  by  a  corporation, 
individual,  or  organization  is  limited  to  $5,000.  and  the  total  expend- 
itures cf  a  national  committee  must  be  kept  witliin  the  bounds  of 
$3,000,000.  some  may  a.sk  if  the  1940  Presidential  campaign  will  be 
less  colorful  than  those  when  larger  total  expenditures  were  per- 
missible. 

The  drill  squads  and  torchlight  parades  of  1896  will  not  be 
repeated  in  1940,  A  revival  of  such  methods  was  a  failure  in  1916 
However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fish  frys  and  larpe  mass  meetings 
where  the  air  will  vibrate  with  serious  and  amusing  words,  with 
brass-band  music,  with  community  singing,  and  with  unrestrained 
shouting 

Most  of  the  people,  one  must  not  forget,  will  be  amused,  educated, 
and  persuaded   by   use  of   the  press,  radio,   and   television.     These 


latter  methods  are  less  colorful  than  parades,  but  they  do  possess 
the  advantage  of  reaching  more  people  i«t  a  reduced  cost. 

Wendell  L  WlUkle  made  it  known  that  he  does  not  want  direct 
or  indirect  corporate  contributions  or  larpe  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  be  rewarded  vriih  appolntnirnts  to  high  public 
ofiQces.  Willkie  is  of  the  opinion  that  his  nomination  is  a  people's 
movement  which  should  be  supported  by  a  large  number  of  small 
ccnlributlons.  He  waiUs  to  keep  his  campaign  costs  at  a  minimum. 
All  this  is  commendable,  pood  business  practice,  effective  campaign 
propaganda,   and   sound   political   strategy. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  failed  to  elect  Douglas  with 
an  expenditure  of  $50  000  In  1860,  but  it  did  reelect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  a  cost  of  $5651.118  in  1936  The  Republican  National 
Committee  suceeded  in  electing  Lincoln  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  In 
1860.  but  failed  to  elect  Landon  at  a  cost  of  $8.892  971   in   1936. 

A  study  of  past  national  campaign  costs  reveals  that  the  national 
committt'e  with  the  largest  total  campaign  fund,  and  the  committee 
which  spent  the  most  per  voter,  won  every  Presidential  election  from 
Lincoln  down  to  tlie  pre.'^ont.  wr.h  the  exception  of  Wilson's  re^'lec- 
tion  and  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt's  first  and  second  elections.  And 
the  national  committ'^e  which  ^pent  the  most  per  vote  received  by 
its  Presidential  candidate  won  every  election  since  the  time  of 
Lincoln,  except  both  elections  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

The  cost  per  voter  of  the  R.-publlcan  Party  fluctuated  between 
the  low  of  $0  02138  in  1860  to  the  high  of  $0.2425  in  1896  In  com- 
parison the  D;?mocratic  National  Committee  cost  per  voter  fluctu- 
ated between  the  low  of  $0.00773  in  1S72  and  the  high  of  $0,1951  in 
1892 

With  the  exception  of  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1884.  1892, 
and  1912  the  Democratic  National  Committee  cost  per  voter  lagged 
behind  the  Republican  National  Committee  cost  per  voter. 

An  examination  cf  the  cost  per  vote  received  by  the  Democratic 
Party  reveals  that  it  rose  and  fell  between  the  low  of  $0  0176  in 
1872  and  the  high  of  $0  4230  in  1892,  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
per  vote  received  by  the  Republican  Party  Presidential  candidates 
dunnp  the  period  1860  1936  fluctuated  between  the  low  of  $0  0497 
in  1P68  and  the  high  of  $0  5331  in  1936  It  was  only  in  1884,  1892, 
and  1928  that  the  cost  per  vote  received  by  the  Democratic  Party 
exceeded  that  of  the  Republican  Party, 

No  one  should  be  shocked  or  amazed  by  these  costs.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  to  soil  and  advertise  commercial 
services  and  commodities.  Millions  of  voters  cannot  be  cultivated, 
educated,  and  persuaded  to  vote  for  a  particular  Presidential  candi- 
date en  the  budget  of  a  push-cart  merchant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats since  1860: 


Republican 

Democratic 

Voar 

Total 

amuunt 

.«|ient 

Cost  per 
voter 

Cost  per 
vote  re- 
wived 

Total 
amount 

SlK'Ul 

Cost  \WT 

voter 

Cost  per 
voif  re- 
ceivtid 

IMfiO 

»100.000 
IJ.S.  («X) 
1.V».000 
2,T<),  000 

y.vi.  ono 
1,  Irt).  ono 

1.  M*l  rtiO 
1,3.50.W)0 

i.riK'.diii) 

3,350,1X10 

3.  rtK).  (100 

2,  0M»i.  000 

1,  (■>.«.  ,S IS 
1,071,  M9 
2.441,.V..S 
.S,  iI7..VU 

4.  02l>.  47H 
6.  i-ift.  1 1 1 

2,  f".7ii.  (lOO 
8,892,971 

$0.  a213 
.0310 
.0262 
.aW) 
.1129 
.1194 
.  1294 

.ll)S»i 

.1411 
.  242.S 
.2MH 
.  1.M9 
.1112 
.0712 
.1317 
.202S 
.  13.<a 
.109fi 
.  0(<70 
.1948 

$0.  aw.-; 

.0497 

.  mi95 

.2472 
.  2t*l 
.2479 
..3275 
.4761 
.41.'>,'> 
.2747 
.  21.S.S 
.  a)75 
.2V.3 
.  3.3.'.5 
.  2.V.fi 
.2f)3fi 
.  lt>«3 
.5.331 

$H)  COO 

."iO.  OlO 

7.\000 

•■■lO.  I»K) 

900.  000 

3,V..  000 

1.40(1.  IKIO 

tiA.'i,  Oi)0 

2,  351).  (X)0 

f.75, 1)IX) 
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Reasons  Why   I   Opposed   Peacetime   Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  for 
every  national -defense  measure  requested  by  President  Roose- 
velt, including  authority  to  the  President  to  mobilize  the 
National  Guard.  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  provides  for 
peacetime  conscription  and  if  I  thought  it  was  necessary  or 
advisable,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  support  it.    However,  after 
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giving  the  proposal  deep  study  and  thorough  consideration,  I 
am  con%mced  that  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  advisable,  and 
I  desire  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  I  have 
reached : 

First.  I  consider  this  legislation  a  step  toward  entry  in  the 
war  to  which  I  believe  our  people  are  as  much  opposed  as  I 
am. 

Second.  It  is  very  significant  to  me  that  neither  Canada, 
nor  any  of  the  British  Dominions  have  resorted  to  conscrip- 
tion, even  sifter  having  been  at  war  with  Germany  for  a  year. 
Canada  is  now  putting  into  effect  very  limited  compulsory 
military  training  for  30  days  only  and  calling  only  30.000  men 
per  month,  and  the  law  specifically  provides  that  they  shall 
not  be  required  to  wrve  outside  of  Canada.  We  now  have  in 
our  military  forces  919,807  men.  and  by  the  close  of  this  year 
they  will  approximate  1.000.000  men.  The  Navy  does  not 
need  additional  manpower;  in  fact,  has  a  waiting  list  of  7,000 
and  volunteer  enlistments  far  exceed  the  requirements.  Pur- 
suant to  the  law  we  recently  enacted,  authorizing  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  for  a  year  of  active  service  with 
the  Regular  Army,  the  size  of  our  Military  Establishment 
will  be  doubled.  According  to  the  testimony  adduced  before 
the  committees  of  Congress,  the  Army  cannot  properly  equip, 
train,  and  coordinate  the  first  body  of  400,000  men  proposed 
to  be  drafted  within  the  next  12  to  18  months.  Indeed, 
William  S.  Knudsen.  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee:  "It  will  be  1942  before  there 
will  be  complete  equipment  for  750,000  men."  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshal],  Chief  of  Staff,  has  testified  that  these  men 
will  be  without  proper  housing,  that  barracks  have  not  been 
built;  that  they  will  be  without  Army  overcoats  or  blankets 
this  winter,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  tanks,  antitank 
guns,  mortars,  combat  planes.  I,  therefore,  conclude  that 
this  measure  is  urmecessary  and  premature,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  men  are  now  volunteering  at  the  rate  of 
over  40.000  per  month,  much  faster  than  they  can  be  armed, 
trained,  and  equipped. 

Third.  I  reiterated  to  my  constituents,  as  soon  as  this  bill 
was  proposed,  my  pledge,  which  I  have  repeated  in  every  cam- 
paign during  the  past  8  years,  that  I  would  never  vote  to  con- 
script, even  In  wartime,  manpower  and  the  flesh,  blood,  and 
immortal  souls  of  our  young  men.  unless  we.  at  the  same  time, 
conscript  corporations,  profits,  property,  and  wealth.  We  do 
not  do  that  under  this  bill  or  any  other  measure  likely  to  be 
enacted  in  this  session.  The  Smith  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  which  Is  preferable  to  the  Vinson 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  Russell -Overton  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  are  merely  gestiu-es  in  that  direction, 
but  do  not  begin  to  accomplish  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind. 
In  the  last  World  War  we  lost  the  lives  of  120.000  young  men. 
and  gained  40.000  new  millionaires — one  new  milUonaire  for 
every  three  young  men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  We 
do  not  want  to  repeat  that  crime  and  tragedy  in  the  next 
war  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  participate,  and  I  intend 
to  keep  my  pledge  to  the  i)eople  who  have  elected  and  re- 
elected me  to  Congress. 

Pourth.  I  voted  for  the  Pish  amendment,  calling  for  volun- 
tary enlistments  of  400.000  men  during  a  period  of  60  days, 
and  if  the  number  called  did  not  respond,  conscription  to  go 
into  effect.  I  voted  for  this  amendment  in  order  to  render 
the  bill  less  objectionable  if  passed,  and  then  voted  against 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
drive  for  voluntary  enlistments  started  in  the  middle  of  May 
1940.  Only  the  records  of  2  complete  months  are  available. 
In  June,  there  were  23,400  voluntary  enlistments,  and  in  July, 
31.400.  According  to  incomplete  returns,  the  number  was 
35.633  in  August.  It  is  estimated  by  the  War  Department  that 
it  will  be  the  middle  of  September  before  the  returns  for 
August  are  cwnplete.  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  exceed 
40.000.  If  this  proves  to  be  correct,  then  the  voluntary  en- 
listments in  August  1940  will  be  higher  than  in  any  single 
month  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  either  in  peacetime 
or  wartime.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  in  peacetime.  What 
would  they  be  in  the  event  we  were  threatened  by  invasion,  or 
in  wartime? 


Fifth.  I  crJl  attention  to  a  very  d.ingorous  pro\iso  in  this 
legislation,  which  is  urged  as  an  emergency  national  defense 
measure  and  that  is  the  proviso  that  it  shall  be  in  effect  for  5 
yeais;  and  it  further  provides  for  10-year  service  in  the 
Reserves.  It  lays  down  a  permanent  policy  for  our  Republic 
and  is  contrary  to  our  American  traditions  for  150  years.  In 
an  effort  to  discredit  peacetime  volunteer. n,::,  the  false  claim 
i^  asserted  that  volunteering  failed  in  the  Civil  War  ar.d  in  the 
World  War.  The  truth  and  historical  fact  is  that  ever 
2.000,000  volunteers  served  in  the  Union  Army  and  only 
46,347  conscripts.  In  the  last  World  War,  despite  the  fact 
that  volunteering  was  rendered  practically  impossible  after 
the  draft  went  into  effect,  1.16.1.048  volunteers  served.  The 
proponents  of  peacetime  conscription  as  a  new  national  policy 
for  the  United  States  contend  that  we  should  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  democracies  in  Europe.  Their  contention  Is 
imtenablc,  for  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland  had  peacetime 
conscription  and  utterly  collapsed  in  the  war.  Great  Britam, 
which  alone  is  withstanding  magn.flcently  the  onslaught  of 
the  a.xis  powers,  abhorred  peacetime  conscription.  I.  there- 
fore, question  very  seriously  the  need  and  certainly  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fastening  for  a  period  of  5  years,  probably 
permanently,  enforced  military  training  in  peacetime  upon  the 
free  and  lit>erty-loving  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  To  some  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  minor  Importance, 
but  to  me  it  is  not  entirely  without  consequence.  I  voted  for 
the  Schaefer  amendment  to  include  Members  of  Congress,  the 
State  legislatures,  and  other  public  officials  imder  this  leRisla- 
tion.  so  that  they  would  be  subject  to  draft  the  same  as  any- 
body else  and  not  be  exempted.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
only  plain  consistency,  for  if  we  are  convinced  of  the  need  and 
advantages  of  this  legislation,  we  ourselves  should  be  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions.  I  cannot  consistently  vote  to  con-cript 
my  constituents,  their  sens,  brothers,  and  husbands,  and  vote 
to  exempt  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  pubhc  life. 

Seventh.  Briefiy  stated,  the  foregoing  are  the  main  reasons 
why  I  voted  against  the  peacetime  conscription  bill,  known  as 
the  Burke -Wadsworth  bill.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  have 
given  this  entire  matter  deep,  earnest,  and  serious  thought 
and  consideration,  and.  as  a  result,  reached  these  conclusions. 
I  am  confirmed  and  fortified  in  my  belief  that  I  have  reached 
the  correct  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  som*  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  croups  of  citizens  In  the  land  and  their  lead- 
ers liave  also  expre^ed  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation.   I  have  time  to  quote  only  a  few  of  them. 

Rajrmond  J.  Kelly,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  whose  loyalty  and  Americanism  is  beyond  question, 
has  stated  that  "conscription  should  not  be  put  into  effect 
until  all  other  avenues  have  been  exhausted."  As  we  have  al- 
ready noted,  all  other  avenues  liave  not  been  exhausted,  and 
more  volunteers  are  enlisting  in  the  Army  and  Navy  now 
than  can  be  readily  a&^imilated. 

Harry  H.  Wocdring,  former  Secretary  of  War,  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  states: 

I  am  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense,  but  I  will  never  stand  for 
Bending  American  boys  into  Europe's  shambles  There  la  a  com- 
paratively small  clique  of  internationalists  uho  want  the  United 
States  to  declare  war  and  get  Into  tlie  European  mess  with  every- 
thing we  have,  including  our  manpower. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Pederation  of 
Labor,  said: 

In  providing  an  adequate  army  for  defensive  purposes,  the  Amer- 
ican way  should  be  followed  first.  A  voluntary  enlistment  program 
should  be  launched  by  the  Government  designed  to  create  an  army 
of  1.500  000  men  This  would  be  puttini?  voluntary  action  before 
compulsion.  American  labor  would  respond  to  such  a  program 
whoIe^.eartedly  end  enthusiastically. 

Dr.  Prancis  E.  Townsend  has  denounced  peacetime  con- 
scription as  '"unnecessary  at  this  time,  and  un-American." 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Indiustrial 
Organizations,  said: 

I  wonder  if  In  our  zeal  to  protect  our  country  from  the  shadow  of 
Hitler  we  are  net  usin,^  some  of  Hitler's  methods  that  will  in  the  end 
proscrllje  our  civil  liberties  and  create  social  confusion  and  unrest 
tc  the  point  that  will  bring  atwut  the  very  conditions  we  are  trying 
to  escape. 
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The  Railroad  Labor  Executives  Association,  and  4  stand- 
ard railroad  brotherhoods,  representing  1,000.000  railway 
workers,  issued  a  statement  opposing  conscription  at  this 
time,  in  which  it  was  said: 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  that  the  voluntary  method  will 
not  furnish  the  necessary  manpower. 

Speaking  for  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
Msgr.  Michael  J.  Ready  told  the  House  MiUtary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: I 

This  legislation  Is  too  Important  to  be  rushed  through  Congress 
until  all  other  possible  programs  have  been  examined 

The  Methodist  World  Peace  Commission,  representing 
8.0O0.000  members,  sa :d: 

Military  conscription  at  this  time  Is  not  es.sentlal  to  national 
defense  We  refuse  to  Ijelleve  that  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  own  way  of  life,  must  cease  to  be  a  democracy  and 
become  itself  a   totalitarian  regime. 

Many  more  extracts  from  testimony,  statements,  and  sim- 
ilar expressions  of  opposition  to  peacetime  conscription  could 
be  quoted.  But  these  will  suffice  to  establish  the  substantial 
and  widespread  opposition  that  exists  among  all  classes  and 
groups  of  citizens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   (   \LIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    GENERAL    WELFARE    FEDERATION    OP 
SOUTHER.N  CALIFORNIA 


Mr  VOORHIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gLnd  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Welfare  Federation  of  Southern 
California: 

HrvnwoTON  Park  Calif..  Atigiirt  25,  1940.— Our  Pre«ldent  of  the 
United  State*.  Ho:i  Franklin  D  Rocsevelt,  in  one  of  his  receipt 
national  broadcasts,  bald: 

••There  is  nothing  m  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  a  breaking 
down  of  our  old-agt-  pen^loi.s  or  unemployment  insurance  I  would 
rather  i»ee  the  system  extended  to  other  groupu  who  do  not  now 
enjoy  them  •' 

The  Honorable  Robert  L  Doi'ghtok.  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  been  quoted  as  recently 
saying: 

•J  agree  fully  with  my  associates  on  the  committee.  Mr  McCor- 
MACK  and  Mr.  Dincell.  in  their  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
bill  you  are  prcsslni?.  the  Gener.Tl  Welfare  Act  H  R  5620.  is  by  far 
the  best  ptnslon  bill  in  the  field.  Wnat  we  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appreciate  about  It  the  most  is  that  it  has  been  handled 
as  a  piece  of  legislation  and  not  as  a  political  football  for  vote- 
getting  purposes." 

Believing  that  these  two  endorsements  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  sound,  common  sense,  adequate  national  old-aje 
pension,  backed  by  the  signatures  of  201  Congressmen  and  a  con- 
gressional steering  committee  of  80  Congressmen,  this  act,  H  R. 
5620.  is  worthy  ot  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  every  Con- 
gressman of  the  48  Slates;  this  southern  California  general  welfare 
ma?s  meetiriF;.  representing  nil  cf  the  congre.sslonal  districts  of 
southern  California  assembled  this  25th  day  of  August  1940  hereby 

Resolve.  That  we  sincerely  and  most  earnestly  appeal  to  every 
Congressman  who  has  not  yet  signed  the  Magnuson  petition.  No.  15. 
to  bring  H  R  5620  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  full  discussion  and  a  vote,  to  immediately 
sign  this  petition  as  one  of  his  duties  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
national  defense  by  Insuring  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  the 
moral  and  economic  stability  necessary  for  the  fullest  possible 
support;  and  be  it  further 

Rescued  Tliat  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  elderly  citizens 
who  have  spent  their  lives  In  helping  to  build  this  United  Slates 
of  America  to  its  present  world  supremacy,  in  the  name  of  the 
milllcns  uf  the  mothers  and  grandmothers,  in  the  name  of  the 
mililcns  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who  are  new  without  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  innocent  young  children, 
and  the  millions  yet  to  be  born,  we  appeal  to  you  from  the  very 


depths  of  our  hearts  and  souls  to  do  this  patriotic  duty  and  s'.gn 
this  discharge  petition  today. 

Passed  by  unanimous  standing  vote  and  a  heartfelt  prayer  that 
the  good  Lord  will  answer  this  appeal. 
Signed  by: 

Thomas  C.  Robfrts. 
President,  Scnithem  California  General  Welfare  Mass  Meet' 
ings.  South.  Gute,  Calif. 

S.  Howard  Leech, 
Secretary  and  Publicity  Director.  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

C.  Robert  Weber, 
Chairman  of  the  Day,  El  Monte.  Calif. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  9,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE,  OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  copy 
of  an  address  made  by  Hon.  Milton  A.  Romjue,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo..  August  21, 
1940.  before  the  national  convention  of  rural  letter  carriers, 
at  wh  ch  convention  there  were  in  attendance  representatives 
from  46  of  the  48  States. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoMjuz  Mr  Combs,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Rural  Carriers  Association.  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  De  here  this  afternoon  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  you. 
Many  of  you  I  know  personaLy.  Seme  of  you  I  have  known  ror  a 
great  many  years  I  wLsh  I  could  know  you  all  personally,  and  1 
wlish  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  visit  with  you 
individually. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  very 
kind  remarks  which  your  chairman  has  made  in  regard  to  myself 
and  to  your  post  ofBce  committee.  I  have  known  Mr  Ccmbs  quit« 
tcmc  time  I  have  found  him  a  very  excellent  gentleman,  a  man 
of  good,  sound  Jud.iment.  a  man  who  always  appronches  the  prob- 
lems that  he  presents  with  reascm — and  that  i3  the  only  way  to 
Bj  proach  any  protaUm — and  It  has  been  a  delight  to  know  him  and 
to  work  with  him  and  to  help  him  and  those  whom  he  represent* 
whenever  your  committee  has  been  able  to  do  so.  I  do  nov  claim 
the  credit  which  he  ^e^ms  to  give  me.  We  have  a  wonderfully  ftne 
ccmmittee  cf  about  25  members,  some  Republican;:  and  some  Demo- 
cra's  When  I  became  chairman  of  th?  Post  OfCce  Committee  I 
conferred  with  each  of  these  members  individually,  many  of  those 
who  knew  me  before,  had  served  on  the  committee  with  me  lor  some 
years,  but  to  the  new  Membe.r-s  coming  in.  I  said  very  frankly  to 
them.  "Without  regard  to  ycur  politics,  even  though  you  may  be  a 
Republican  and  I  be  a  Democrat:  even  though  I  might  feel  like 
ycu  ought  not  to  be  a  Ropublican,  that  is  perfectly  all  right  and 
your  privilege,  but  In  this  committee  our  business  is  to  legislate 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  dealing  fairly  on  all  problems 
that  come  before  the  committee  for  consideration  "  And  I  feel  that 
there  Is  no  committee  In  the  House  of  Representatives  that  has  a 
finer  membership  than  the  Post  Office  Committee,  the  chairman- 
ship of  which  I  happien  to  hold  at  this  time.  I  have  lound  the  Re- 
publican members  working  diligently,  member  by  member,  like  the 
Democrats,  interested  in  solving  the  problems  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  way.  So  It  happens  that  a 
very  distinguished  Congressman  from  Alabama,  who  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  Post  Office  Ccmmittee.  but  who  is  very  familiar 
with  its  work,  during  this  se.ssion  paid  our  committee  a  very  high 
ccmpUment.  In  which  he  said:  "Whenever  any  legislation  comes  out 
of  the  Post  Office  Committee,  you  can  be  assured  of  this,  that  it  has 
had  a  most  careful  study  and  analysis."  Fortunately,  and  due 
largely  to  the  sound  Judgment  of  my  fellow  members  on  that  com- 
mittee, more  so  perhaps  than  to  myself,  they  have  been  ready  to 
counsel  on  any  problems,  and  during  the  last  legular  session  of 
Congress,  of  the  18  bills  that  have  come  out  of  that  committee, 
every  one  of  them  had  a  unanimous  report,  no  division,  no  political, 
and  no  party  division  Which  would  Indicate  to  you  that  our 
members  without  regard  to  politics  were  trying  as  best  we  knew  to 
solve  these  problems  right.  During  this  session  of  Congress  I  am 
not  quite  sure  Just  how  many  we  have  reported  out.  possibly  12 
or  15  bills,  and  every  one  of  them  up  to  this  time  has  had  a  unani- 
mous report  of  the  committee.  When  we  found  that  we  sometimes 
differed  on  minor  problems,  we  held  the  matter  up  and  conferred 
further  until  we  finally  found  that  we  were  all  in  accord. 
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I  am  very  j^rateful  to  be  here  this  aJtemoon.  and  I  appreciate  the 
fine   wcrlc    that   Mr    Ccmbs   has  been   rendering  to  the  Poet  Office 

Department,  and  especially  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  avaU  mysell  of  this  opjxJrtunity 
to  say  to  you  that  i  regret  very  much  that  General  Farley  Is  to 
leave  as  head  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department.  ( Applause.  |  My  work 
M  chalnnan  of  the  Post  Office  Committee  during  a  large  part  of  the 
time  that  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Etepartment  has  been  most 
pleasant  and  most  excellent  from  his  standpoint.  I  wish  I  cculd 
tell  you  people  and  Impress  upon  you  how  highly  he  regards  the 
individual  rural  carriers  of  this  country  He  understands  much 
better  than  you  know  how  well  you  men  have  been  discharging  your 
duties  He  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  there  Is  no  finer  body  of  men 
in  the  world  than  the  rural  carriers  of  this  country.  | Applause.) 
I  came  in  here  yesterday  afternoon  quite  tired  Last  night  I 
came  down  and  mixed  around  among  the  crowd  and  met  a  good 
many  people.  A  great  many  of  them  I  did  not  know,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  got  this  sort  of  philosophy  of  life: 
A  man  should  always  tell  the  truth  or  not  say  anything.  If  that 
don't  solve  his  problems,  go  to  asking  questions  as  fast  as  you  can. 
That  will  get  you  along  very  well.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Combs.  I  was 
delighted  when  I  looked  over  In  the  lobby  of  this  hotel  yesterday 
evening  and  saw  this  fine  body  of  men.  I  knew  a  lot  of  them  were 
fine  fellows,  but  I  hadn't  seen  you  all.  and  when  I  went  back  up 
to  my  room  I  said  to  my  wife,  "1  don't  believe  I  ever  attended  any 
convention,  political  or  otherwise,  where  there  was  a  finer  looking 
lot  of  men  than  I  see  here  In  this  rural  carriers'  meeting"  She 
agreed  with  me.  (Laughter.)  Of  course,  the  first  thing  I  was 
doing  was  looking  you  men  over,  you  understand,  because  I  knew 
you  were  the  carriers,  you  were  the  men  in  tne  service  the  men 
behind  the  gun.  so  to  speak,  in  this  great  service.  Then  this  morn- 
ing I  went  down  and  I  looked  around  and  my  wife  was  with  me, 
but  I  began  looking  at  the  women  (laughter),  and.  bless  your  soul. 
1  want  to  confess  to  you  it  was  a  surprise  to  me.  after  looking  you 
fellows  over  and  making  up  my  mind  like  I  had.  as  good  looking  as 
you  were,  intelligent  as  you  seemed  to  be,  when  I  went  back  to  my 
room  wl'h  my  wife.  I  said.  "How  in  the  devil  did  those  fellows  get  as 
good  looking  women  as  they  have  got?"  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
But  here  was  the  evidence  which  I  cannot  dispute.  Well,  there  is 
no  better  class  of  people  than  the  rural  carriers,  and  among  them 
I  have  had  a  lot  of  wonderfully  good  friends 

I  want  to  say  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  about  General 
Parley — and  I  can't  emphasize  too  much  what  a  great  service  he 
has  rendered  this  country — he  has  made  the  best  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral this  country  ever  had  | applause),  but  he  would  not  claim 
that  he  had  made  that  all  by  himself.  1  have  talked  with  him 
/  on  many  occasions,  and  he  knows  it  has  only  been  possible  for  him 
to  do  that  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  very  efficient  Postal 
Service  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  all  the  way  down  the  line  Of 
course,  once  in  a  while  rural  mail  carriers  go  wrong,  like  a  Con- 
gressman does.  I  Laughter.)  They  make  mistakes  now  and  then. 
But  the  Postmaster  General  has  always  had  a  .sympathetic  heart, 
has  had  good  men  under  him.  Mr.  Purdiun.  Mr.  OConnell.  Mr. 
Black,  and  all  of  them  have  been  very  efficient  in  their  procedure. 
I  understand  Mr.  Purdum  is  here  at  this  convention,  or  will  be 
before  it  ia  over,  a  most  excellent  gentleman  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  By  the  way.  a 
man  that  many  of  you  know.  Mr  Myers,  has  been  made  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Myer«  so  well 
yet.  but  I  am  sure  he  is  wise  enough  to  get  along  all  right.  I  was 
thinking  about  him  last  night.  A  few  days  ago  he  went  into  a 
reeuxirant  there  in  Washington  and  bought  himself  an  order  of 
oysters,  and  In  eating  those  oysters  he  found  a  pearl  in  one  uf 
them,  which  I  understand,  if  the  newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  he 
sold  for  $200.  Well,  when  I  read  that.  I  thought  to  myself,  a 
Congressman  has  got  just  as  much  right  to  find  a  pearl  as  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  so  that  afternoon  I  went  downtown 
and  I  ordered  18  oysters.  I  commenced  on  those  little  blue  points. 
which  are  small,  as  you  know,  the  smallest  oyster  there  is.  I 
chewed  those  oysters  up.  but  I  didn't  find  any  pearls.  Another 
Congressman  was  with  me.  and  I  said  to  him.  "I  haven't  found 
any  pearls  yet.  I  believe  I  wiU  get  the  next  biggest  oysters."  So 
when  the  waiter  came  up  I  said.  "What  Is  the  next  largest  oyster 
you  have  to  these?  I  haven't  found  any  pearls  in  these."  He 
said.  "The  next  ones  are  what  we  call  Chlncoteagues."  So  I  said. 
"Bring  me  half  a  dozen  Chlncoteagues."  He  brought  them  In 
and  I  ate  those,  and  still  I  didn't  find  any  pearls.  After  a  while 
the  waiter  came  back  and  said.  "Do  you  want  any  more?"  I  said. 
"Yes:  bring  me  half  a  dozen  of  the  biggest  you  have  got."  Ko  ho 
brought  me  in  what  they  call  Lynhaven.  pretty  nearly  as  big  as 
your  hand.  I  got  about  four  of  them  down  and  that  was  about 
as  far  as  I  could  go.  but  I  didn't  find  any  pearls.  So  I  took  a  paper 
napkin  and  wrapped  up  the  other  two  and  put  them  In  my  pocket 
(Laughter.)  Then  I  went  over  to  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
aee  Mr  Myers.  I  flgiu-ed  I  couldn't  eat  the  other  two.  and  I 
thought  I  would  take  them  over  for  him  to  eat  and  see  if  he 
couldn't  find  a  pearl. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  perhaps,  he  was  not  in.  50  I  couldn't  glvp 
them  to  him.  Well,  ansrway.  I  am  not  telling  this  to  you  folks  in 
order  to  get  you  to  eat  more  oysters.  That  is  entirely  with  you  but 
I  want  to  say  that  every  once  in  a  while  I  get  a  letter  from  someix)dy 
who  Is  not  •  rural  carrier,  who  will  write  me  and  say:  'Our  rural 
carrier  here  Is  drawing  down  big  pay.  He  is  not  earning  what  he 
gets.  I  will  take  that  job  a  lot  cheaper  than  he  Is  doing  It,  and  I 
want  to  get  a  bill  passed  through  Oongreas  so  you  can  let  this  out 
at  pubUo  bidding  and  let  the  lowest  bidder  have  the  Job.  Our  car- 
rl«r  Is  •  wry  nice  fellow,  I  guess,  but  he  has  been  drawing  a  pretty 


good  sfilary.  and  I  don't  think  It  is  worth  that."  Then  he  will  point 
out  some  sunshiriy  day  when  you  fellows  go  around  in  your  auto- 
j  mobiles  and  get  back  a  linle  early,  and  he  argues  that  that  shows 
I  what  an  easy  Job  you  have  But  he  never  says  anything  about  the 
snowstorms  that  you  eet  caught  in.  and  he  never  says  anjthmg 
about  the  mud  that  some  of  you  have  to  go  through.  Then,  of 
course,  he  will  point  out  that  you  have  hard -surfaced  roads  to  travel 
over  all  the  time,  which  Is  true,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  exten*. 
Well.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  they  had  that  proposition 
up.  some  fellows  were  advocating  that  the  rural  carriers  are  getting 
1  paid  too  much  money,  and  some  of  them  wire  before  our  committee 
testifying  that  all  you  fellows  did  was  to  get  out  and  drive  around 
I  for  3  or  4  hours  and  come  back  on  hard-surfnced  roads  I  listened 
I  to  a  few  statements  of  that  kind  and  then  I  said:  "Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  about  this,  my  friend,  that  the  hard-surfaced  roads 
don't  run  in  circles?"  [Laughter.)  Well,  he  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment and  he  said.  'How  s  that,  Mr.  Congressman?"'  I  said.  "Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think — now  you  are  charging  that  thes?  rural  carriers 
ride  on  hard-surfaced  roads  all  the  time,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  hard-surfaced  roads  don't  run  In  circles?  They  build 
hard-surfaced  roads  through  States  on  the  ni<ist  direct  line.  Itiey 
try  to  find  usually  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  It  la 
true  that  sometimes  some  of  these  carriers  have  a  little  more  hard- 
surfaced  road  than  others,  but  while  I  haven't  stopped  to  figure  it 
up  I  think  I  can  take  my  district  In  northeast  Missouri,  and  I  will 
venture  to  state  that  the  rural  carriers  of  my  district  don't  travel 
over  3  or  4  miles  on  hard-surfaced  roads  In  that  district."  That 
was  about  4  years  ago.  I  checked  up  on  it  aftor  that  and  I  four.d 
that  the  actual  figure  wjis  about  3  miles  or  3'^  of  real  hard-surfaced 
roads.  That  is  all  that  the  rural  carrier  has  to  travel  on.  He 
crosses  hard-surfaced  reads.  Sometimes  he  follows  them  for  a  mile 
or  two  and  then  off  h?  goes.  Well,  this  critic  hadn't  thought  about 
that,  and  after  the  hearing  was  over  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
"Congressman,  you  told  me  scmothlrg  I  had  not  thought  about. 
I  never  thr>ught  about  the  hard-rurfaccd  roads  running  straiglit 
through  a  State. '  I  said  "They  certainly  do.  In  Missouri,  route 
36  s'arts  at  Hannibal  and  goes  right  directly  acrcss  to  St.  Joe.  It 
don't  deviate  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  whole  way.  So 
if  you  have  got  the  idea  that  a  carrier  starts  out  and  travels  halfway 
to  St.  Joe.  and  then  comes  tiack  [laughter),  you  just  doii't  under- 
stand the  Job  that  the  earner  has  got. " 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have  In  this 
life  is  to  see  the  other  mans  problem.  If  we  could  ever  stop  to 
think  about  what  the  other  fellow  has  got  to  do,  nnd  try  just  for 
a  short  time  to  put  ourselves  in  his  place,  we  would  be  more  svm- 
pathetlc  with  his  viewpoint.  I  suppose  it  Is  all  rlftht  that  the  Cre- 
ator made  us  so  that  we  would  be  more  or  less  seiflsh.  I  think  that 
is  all  right,  to  be  somewhat  selfish,  because  if  some  people  are  not 
made  a  little  bit  selfish,  they  would  be  too  lazy  to  do  anything. 
]  Laughter  I  That  is  a  fact,  they  would  not  do  anything  So  G.>d 
Almighty  was  rather  wise  alter  all.  He  kind  of  fixed  it  up  so  we 
would  all  be  a  little  selfish  It  puts  us  on  the  road  to  success,  to 
try  to  do  something. 

I  remember  very  well  the  first  term  of  school  I  taught.  I  taught 
for  $20  a  month  and  rede  14  miles  every  clay  And  those  were  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life — that  is.  till  after  I  got  married  [Laugh- 
ter |  Everything  has  been  going  all  right  since  then  Of  course,  I 
started  out  early  in  the  mr-rning  and  eot  there  In  time  to  perform 
what  I  thought  was  my  duty  Well,  in  the  afternoon  after  pchool 
was  out,  when  I  got  home  I  had  nothing  to  do.  so  I  always  carried 
a  good  book  wlt.i  me.  which  Is  about  the  best  companion  any  young 
man.  or  womer  either,  for  that  matter,  can  have,  and  I  always  car- 
ried a  good  book  with  me  and  as  I  would  ride  alone  comlnp  back 
the  7  miles  home.  I  would  read  that  book  I  dldnt  have  anything 
else  to  do.  and  I  was  Just  getting  myself  a  little  better  prepared 
for  the  problems  I  would  meet  In  future  life  And,  as  I  say.  a  man 
never  had  a  better  companion,  perhaps — that  Is,  in  matcriaV  thihijs, 
outside  of  human  Individuals — than  the  companionship  of  a  good 
book 

Now.  I  am  not  {Toing  to  tnlk  a  creat  len  ;»h  of  time  oecause  I 
know  you  have  got  cjuite  a  program  here.  How  long  have  I  got  to 
talk? 

President  Combs    Go  right  ahead.   Congressman. 

Mr.  RoMjrz    Two  hours''    I  never  talk  over  2  hours.     [Laughter.) 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  rural  carriers  I  have  a  lot  of 
good  friends  among  them,  ar.d  I  appreciate  them  Of  course,  some- 
times a  rural  carrier  will  go  wrong.  The  Pest  Office  Departinent  is 
very  generous  but  always  demands  good  service,  looks  into  any  com- 
plaint very  carefully  and  acts  firmly  as  it  ought  to,  but  you  know 
you  would  always  rather— that's  human  nature,  you  know-  you 
wov'd  alway?  rather  s?e  your  enemies  suffer  than  your  frlend.s 
That  Is  naturtil. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  very  delightful  carrier  friend^he  U  re- 
tired now— a  very  delightful,  very  intelligent  fellow,  a  very  fine 
fel'.ow,  I  think.  He  was  carrying  the  mail  en  a  rural  route  and 
while  he  was  not  supposed  to  take  a  hand  in  politics,  he  would  al- 
ways kind  of  nose  around  and  try  to  help  me  Of  course  I  didn't 
have  anything  against  that.  (Laughter  and  applause  |  Well  one 
day  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  or  rather,  one  of  his  friends  who  knew 
him  perhaps  better  than  I  did  wrote  me  a  letter  and  s;iid  "This 
fellow"— I  would  call  him  "Smith."  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  too 
many  of  you  fellows  here  by  that  name,  so  I  will  call  him  "Mr  A  " 
Some  of  his  friends  wrote  me  about  Mr  A.  and  they  said:  "Mr  A 
Isyour  friend  He  is  a  rural  carrier  and  Is  a  good  fellow  Every- 
body likes  him  except  one  or  two  He  is  in  a  little  difficulty,  and  IX 
ytm  can  help  him  out,  we  will  appreciate  it," 
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Then  as  they  got  a  little  further  along  In  the  letter,  they  told  me 
what  the  trouble  was,  that  he  had  been  charged  with  getting 
tight  Of  course,  you  fellows  can  figure  out  what  that  means. 
) Laughter.)  Well.  I  don't  know,  I  never  saw  him  take  a  drink 
of  liquor  in  my  life,  and  I  wondered  when  I  came  In  here  and  saw 
this  sign  up  here  "Mllwaul;ee."  I  wondered  how  you  fellows  came 
to  put  that  up  there.  [LauRhter.j  When  we  all  know  what  made 
Milwaukee  f.imous.     (Laughter.) 

Anjrway,  getting  back  to  Carrier  A.  he  wrote  me  about  it,  and  I 
went  down  to  see  about  it  I  knew  this  fellow,  knew  he  was  a 
fine  chap,  knew  that  everybody  loved  him  except  probably  one 
or  two  Maybe  somebody  wanted  to  get  his  Job.  I  understand  that 
once  in  a  while  they  try  to  do  that.  Well.  I  went  down  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  they  got  out  the  papers  and  I  saw 
what  they  had  him  charged  with — which  I  already  knew — and  they 
said.  "We  have  got  him  charged  with  getting  tight  ""  Well.  I  said. 
'"I  never  heard  of  It  until  I  got  this  letter.  If  he  gets  tight.  I  don't 
know  It.  and  what  about  It?  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
him  before?  '  "No;  this  Is  the  first  charge  we  have  had"  We 
talked  it  over  and  I  said.  "Well.  I'll  tell  you.  I've  got  a  lot  of 
letters  from  his  friends,  and  they  finally  sent  me  a  long  statement 
signed  by  everybody  on  hi.s  route.  I  think,  but  two.  endorsing  him  " 
They  said.  "In  view  of  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  reprimand 
him"  I  said.  "That's  all  right.  He  had  no  business  getting 
caught."  ] Laughter  and  applau.se.)  So  they  reprimanded  him, 
but  they  said  they  were  going  to  let  him  stay,  but  he  had  no  busi- 
ness doing  that  Of  course,  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 
but  suppose  he  did  Just  this  once,  every  man  Is  entitled  to  one 
mistake  Every  dog  from  a  legal  standpoint  is  entitled  to  one  bite, 
and  a  man  ought  to  liave  the  same  rights,  until  he  gets  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  then  you  have  got  the  right  to  sue  a  man  to  make 
him  pay  for  It  Well,  they  said.  "We  are  going  to  excuse  him  this 
time,  but  we  are  going  to  admonish  him." 

That  was  all  right.  When  I  got  back  home  he  came  to  see  me 
End  told  me  more  details  about  It.  and  I  told  him:  "Now,  listen. 
I'm  not  going  to  lecture  you  at  all.  but  If  you  must  get  a  little  tight, 
don't  get  tight  on  duty  I>on"t  get  tight  any  time,  for  that  matter. 
And  if  ycu  do.  do  it  In  a  place  where  you  are  not  going  to  get 
caught""  [Laughter  )  X  Just  told  him  what  I  thought  about  the 
plain  horse  sen.se  of  it.  Time  went  on  and  he  performed  fine  until 
next  election,  when  he  would  get  out,  you  know,  and  work  for  me. 
I  dldnt  have  to  ask  him  to  do  It  And  then  after  2  or  3  years  they 
charged  him  again  with  getting  tight.  I  looked  up  the  file,  and 
I  says.  "Well,  this  Is  the  second  time  the  old  boy  has  got  tight.'" 
Maybe  he  had  got  tight  more  than  that,  but  this  was  the  second 
time  he  had  been  caught  at  it  (laughter),  so  I  went  down.  I 
wanted  to  help  him,  of  course,  for  two  reasons:  First,  everybody  in 
the  neighborhood  nearly  was  his  friend,  and,  most  of  all,  he  was 
my  friend  [Laughter  ]  So  I  talked  to  him  again,  and.  of  course. 
the  Post  Office  Department  talked  pretty  straight  to  me  and  said, 
"Now.  Mr.  Congressman,  this  is  the  second  time  for  this  same 
offense."  I  said,  "Well,  if  he  ever  took  a  drink.  I  don't  know  it. 
Maybe  he  did  And.  of  course,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  entitled  to  one 
mLstake  "  "But.""  they  said,  "this  is  twice."  I  said.  "Now,  wait  a 
minute  Most  every  man  in  his  lifetime  makes  two  mistakes." 
(Laughter  )  Most  everybody  does.  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever 
did  or  not.  but  awhile  back  I  was  driving  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  my  car,  driving  faster  than  the  law  allows  They  didn't  pinch 
me.  didn't  stop  me.  but  I  came  to  the  realization  myself  that  I  was 
violating  the  law  I  have  done  that  several  times,  but  fortunately 
the  policeman  never  caught  me  at  it. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "can't  you  look  over  it  again  with  this  fellow? 
Everybody  likes  him  Everybody  is  for  him  out  there  except  one 
or  two."  "Vou  know.  I  never  did  know  up  to  that  time  what  one  of 
the.se  fellows  wa.«  sore  about.  I  found  out  later,  but  I  didn't  know 
it  then.  Well,  they  said,  "Now,  Congressman,  we  can't  tolerate 
that"  I  said.  "I  m  not  trying  to  find  fault  with  the  way  you  run 
the  Post  Office  Department,  but  if.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  everybody 
on  his  route  is  for  him  and  everybody  likes  him  except  one  or  two 
men.  I  wish  you  would  not  hold  this  against  him.  Give  him  one 
more  chance,  and  I  will  never  come  back  to  you  again  on  this 
proposition  I  won't  approach  you  again  on  it."  "Well,  then,"  they 
said,  "In  view  of  that,  we  are  going  to  keep  him  In."'  So  they  did, 
but  they  said  they  were  going  to  reprimand  him  stronger  this  time 
than  ever,  and  they  said.  "If  this  ever  occurs  again,  he  Is  going  out" 
They  wrote  me  a  ietter  on  the  subject  and  I  sent  it  to  him. 

Well,  when  I  came  back  home  my  friend  came  In  to  see  me.  In 
the  meantime  another  election  had  come  on  and  he  had  goiie  out 
and  worked  for  me.  So  I  told  him,  "Now.  listen.  I  can't  go  with  you 
on  this  any  longer,  because  I  promised  them  this  lime.  In  order  to 
keep  you  in.  that  it  wouldn't  occur  again,  so  you  will  just  have  to 
cut  it  out,  because  I'm  not  going  on  with  a  proposition  like  that 
any  more,  so  don't  ask  me"     He  said.  "I  won't  ask  you  again." 

Well,  time  went  on.  3  or  4  years,  and  then  they  sent  In  another 
complaint  against  him.  In  the  meantime  he  had  gotten  up  to 
pretty  nearly  where  he  lacked  about  a  year  of  being  retired.  Some 
of  you  old  fellows  are  about  up  there  now:  some  of  you  are  trying 
to  get  up  there — not  that  you  are  trying  to  get  old  faster,  but  you 
are  getting  up  there  anyway.  Well,  about  3  years  went  by  and 
this  carrier  wrote  nie  a  letter  nnd  said:  "It  locks  like  I'm  up 
against  it  this  time.  I  hoped  to  never  have  to  appeal  to  you  again 
for  help,  but  this  is  pretty  serious.  They  have  got  me  charg<Kl  with 
kissing  a  widow  (lautjhttr)  and  If  you  can  only  help  me  out  of  this. 
I  will  pronil.se  ycu  I  will  never  bother  you  again  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  told  you  I  would  never  appeal  to  you  any  more,  but  of 
course  ihey  had  me  char??ed  then  with  getting  tight  This  is 
different."      [Laughter  J      Well,    pretty    soon    heie    comes    a    long 


petition  signed  by  everybody  on  his  route  except  two.  So  I  took 
the  petition,  stuck  it  in  my  pocket,  and  walked  down  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  They  got  out  their  files  and  they  said:  "Con- 
gressman, we  can't  do  anything  about  this."  I  said,  "What's  the 
matter?"  They  said.  "Weil,  dont  you  remember,  we  talked  about 
this  before,  and  the  last  time  you  were  in  here,  2  or  3  years  ago, 
you  said  you  would  never  approach  us  on  this  matter  again?"  I 
said,  ""That"s  right  I"m  not  denying  it  nor  excusing  it.  That  Is  the 
truth,  but  you  must  remember  no  charge  like  this  has  ever  been 
brought  against  him  before.  I  am  seeing  you  now  on  an  entirely 
new  case."     (Laughter.) 

Well,  they  wouldn't  promise  to  do  anything  except  hold  It  up  a 
while.  I  said,  "Won't  you  investigate  It?  I  will  investigate  It.  too, 
and  if  you  will  hold  it  up  till  I  get  back  home  and  find  out  the 
real  truth  about  the  matter.  I  will  write  you  or  come  and  see  you." 
They  promised  to  do  that  and  they  did. 

Well.  I  came  back  home  and  pot  hold  of  my  friend  and  talked 
with  him,  and  he  said,  "Now.  I'll  tell  ycu  the  truth  about  that. 
Of  course,  you  may  not  believe  it,"  and  he  looked  at  me  and  grinned, 
and  of  course,  you  can  interpret  it  like  you  please.  ''I  did  stop  at 
this  widows  house.  It  was  snowing  like  the  dickens,  and  blowing, 
and  tlie  thermometer  was  down  to  zero,  and  people  on  my  route 
often  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee  in  bad.  cold  weather."  I  expect 
lots  of  you  fellows  have  had  a  cup  of  coffee  on  a  cold  day  on  your 
route,  [Laughter).  Whether  it  went  any  further  than  that  I 
don't  know.  (Laughter)  That's  none  of  my  business,  and  I 
don't  care. 

Well,  he  says.  "Ycu  have  been  mighty  kind  to  me,  and  I  wouldn't 
lie  to  you,  so  help  me  God.  and  all  there  Is  to  that  is  that  when  the 
weather  was  cold,  down  to  zero,  that  woman  always  when  I  come 
with  the  mail  calls  me  In  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Other  people  on  my 
route  do  the  same.  Sometimes  I  drink  8  or  10  cups  of  coffee  on  one 
round  ) laughter),  and  111  tell  ycu  what  the  real  truth  is.  You  will 
observe  that  that  petition  was  signed  by  every  patron  on  the  route 
except  2.  These  two  fellows  are  eld  bachelors.  They  have  about 
lived  their  time  out  without  marrying,  and  they  are  Jealous  of  me. 
They  want  the  widow.  Of  course,  I  haven't  got  any  use  for  her. 
I  have  got  one  wife,  but  Just  because  I  stop  there  and  drink  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  her  on  a  cold  day  they  think  I  am  courting  her,  which 
I  am  not." 

So  I  was  armed  with  that  statement,  and  I  believe  he  told  the 
truth.  I  went  back  and  talked  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
I  said.  "I  have  investigated  this  and  here  is  the  story  the  man  tells 
me.  and  everyijody  on  the  route  except  two  old  bachelors  are  his 
friends,  and  these  two  old  bachelors  are  Jealous  of  each  cth?r  and 
both  of  them  are  Jealous  of  anybody  that  stops  at  this  widow's 
hou.se."  I  Laughter.  I  And  I  said,  "Of  course.  I  will  admonish  him. 
if  you  keep  him  in  the  Service;  I  will  admonish  him  that  he  ought 
to  be  awfully  slow  about  drinking  coffee  at  a  widow's  place." 
[Laut:hter.|  "Well.""  they  said,  "in  view  of  that.  Congressman,  we 
Will  excuse  him  this  time,  but  don't  come  back  to  see  us  any  more, 
either  about  a  drink  or  a  widow."'  [Laughter.)  Anyway,  about  a 
year  after  that  he  was  retired  and  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint 
one  way  or  the  other  since. 

Well,  anyway,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  problems  to  think  about  in  this 
country.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  registering  the  aliens  in  this 
country.  I  don't  know  of  any  law  against  any  of  you  fellows  fur- 
nL^hing  the  Post  Office  Department  with  any  Information  about 
aliens.  You  don't  have  to  register.  I  have  got  great  respect  for  an 
alien  that  is  a  gentleman  and  comes  to  our  country  and  conducts 
himself  properly,  but,  of  course,  I  am  an  American  and  couldn't  be 
anything  el.«e,  because  in  my  family  on  both  sides  of  the  house  all 
the  way  back  my  ancestors  were  here  before  any  government  was 
established,  before  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought,  I  don't 
descend  from  anybody  that  came  to  America  after  the  Government 
was  flr.st  founded,  so  I  suppose  I  might  be  called  an  American. 
Anyway,  we  can  treat  other  people  right,  but  this  country  belongs  to 
Americans  [Applause.)  We  hear  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  free 
speech.  That's  all  right,  but  the  man  that  is  most  insistent  about 
having  free  speech,  and  the  newspapers  that  demand  free  speech, 
always  want  to  criticize  everybody  else.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a 
bunch  that  bobs  up  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  in  Congress  and 
raises  the  devil  if  the  President  says  one  word  that  they  think  he 
ought  not  to.  Well,  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  this  country 
provides  for  the  election  of  only  one  President  at  a  time,  and  about 
the  biggest  Job  any  man  has  got  when  he  Is  elected  or  appointed  to 
any  office.  Just  like  a  rural  carrier  has  got,  is  to  attend  to  his  own 
business  first.  That  is  nls  Job.  Not  try  to  run  everybody  else's  Job; 
not  try  to  be  President.  United  States  Senator,  and  Congressman  all 
at  the  same  time      No  man  can  do  that. 

Well,  anyway — how  many  minutes  have  I  got  left? 

President  Combs.  Go  right   ahead.   Congressman. 

Mr.  RoMJUE.  I  enjoy  being  here  with  you  people,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  much  longer.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  any  time  on  any  problem  In  which  you  are  Interested.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Combs  so  long  and  so  well;  I  know  his  standing  In 
the  Post  Office  Committee  up  there,  and  I  know  that  any  prob- 
lems In  which  you  are  intertsted  always  receive  most  careful  and 
prompt  attention.  I  want  to  thank  you  rural  carriers  for  the 
fine  spirit  which  you  have  shown  tlncc  tiie  European  war  broke 
out.  You  realize,  as  well  as  I  do.  what  great  problems  we  have  to 
deal  with  at  this  time.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  suppose  it  is 
all  right  for  people  to  be  a  little  bit  selfish,  but,  unfortunately, 
what  is  troubling  us  most  now  is  that  so  many  people  in  the 
world,  not  only  In  Europe  but  el.sewhere.  have  got  so  pelfisfi  that 
they  have  adopted  the  rule  that  they  want  to  do  something  to 
somebody  Instead  of  doing  something  for  somebody.     [ Applause.] 
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I  grew  up  a  poor  bov  I  haven't  got  much  yot.  but  I  have  always 
petition  signed  by  everybody  on  his  route  except  two.  So  I  tooli 
be«n  bU5V  and  always  worked.  Three  or  four  days  ago  I  went  over 
to  the  office  of  another  Congressman  In  the  Hoiise  Office  Building, 
and  after  I  had  left  the  Conpressman's  ofRce  I  started  down  on 
the  elevator,  and  a  stranger  had  stepped  up  and  rung  the  bell  to 
go  up  Just  before  I  rung  the  bell  to  go  down.  I  didn't  know  him, 
but.  of  course,  when  I  got  on  the  elevator  the  elevator  boy  knew 
me  but  he  didn't  know  the  stranger,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Mr. 
Congressman,  did  you  say  go  down?  "  I  said.  "Yes;  but  take  this 
gentleman  up  first."  Well,  he  didn't  know  the  stranger,  and  I 
didn't  either  It  might  have  been  his  first  visit  to  town,  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  stranger  said  nothing,  and  I  said.  "Take  this 
gentleman  where  he  wants  to  go  first."  The  elevator  boy  said.  "I 
thought  mavbe  you  might  be  in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  this  office 
buUding  is  your  office  building  for  you  Congressmen."  But  I  said, 
•*Oo  ahead  and  take  him  up."  and  he  did  take  him  up.  and  com- 
ing down  he  said  to  me.  "I  would  have  been  glad  to  take  you  first." 
and  I  said.  "No;  I  didn't  want  you  to  do  that.  If  it  had  been  an 
emergency.  If  someone  In  my  family  had  been  sick  and  I  was 
hurrying  for  a  doctor.  I  would  have  told  you  to  take  me  down 
quick,  but  that  was  not  the  case  and  I  was  not  In  a  hurry  "  "Well." 
he  said,  "you  are  different  from  some  jseople."  I  said.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  or  not.  but  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 
and  it  didn't  take  but  a  minute  of  my  time."  And  I  said.  'Young 
man  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  talk  to  me  like  you  do.  and 
let  me  tell  you  something  You  are  a  young  man  working  here  on 
this  Job  and  no  doubt  going  to  school"  He  said.  "Yes;  I'm  going 
to  night  school,  trying  to  get  an  education."  I  said.  "That's  fine. 
Now.  always  remember  this,  that  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  have, 
that  costs  least  and  pays  the  biggest  dividends  is  kindness  and 
courtesy."  [Applause.)  Nobody  In  the  world  knows  that  better 
than  you  rural  carriers,  especially  If  you  have  been  on  your  route 
v°ry  long.  Everyone  of  you  have  got  some  people  on  your  route 
that  you  couldn't  satisfy  at  all.  no  matter  what  you  did,  but  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  p>eop!e  arc  not  that  way. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more  of  your  time.  I  am  glad 
to  be  here,  glad  to  meet  you.  I  wish  that  I  knew  you  all  individ- 
ually, and  personally  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  any  problem 
comes  before  the  Post  Office  Committee  in  which  you  are  Interested 
I  will  make  It  my  duty  to  give  it  special  attention.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  help  you  whenever  I  can.     [Great  applause.] 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  is 
thinking  more  clearly  today  on  the  whole  matter  of  real  na- 
tional welfare  and  on  the  practical  solution  of  the  apparent 
problem  of  so-called  surpluses  than  Mr.  Milo  Perkins.  Direc- 
tor of  Marketing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  include  his  speech  herewith: 

It  doesn't  mean  much  any  more  to  say  that  a  person  Is  a  llt>eral 
or  a  conservative.  In  all  America  today  there  are  only  two  kinds 
of  folks;  those  who  know  they're  living  in  a  new  and  utterly  dif- 
ferent sort  of  world,  and  those  who  do  not.  Those  who  do  not 
still  speak  in  nineteenth-century  platitudes:  those  who  do  have 
little  time  to  speak.  They  are  engaged  In  action  to  meet  the  dlf- 
flcxilt  problems  of  a  world  which  has  been  shaken  to  Its  very 
foundations. 

We  aU  know  that  good  wages  in  the  cities  mean  broader  markets 
for  the  American  farmer:  and  we  also  know  that  a  prosperous  agrl- 
cxilture  means  greater  rural  power  and  more  employment  In  the 
towns.  That  basic  Interdependence  Is  so  well  recognized  that  It's 
a  waste  of  time  to  do  more  than  mention  It. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  what  each  group  can  do  to  lift  the 
llTlng  standards  of  the  other.  As  a  beginning,  labor  leaders  can't 
do  too  much  by  way  of  Informing  farm  groups  of  the  special  prob- 
lems facing  workers  In  this  new  world  situation.  Similarly,  farm 
leaders  can't  do  too  much  by  way  of  Informing  labor  groups  of 
the  special  problems  facing  agriculture  because  of  war  In  the 
world.  Before  they  can  work  together,  they  must  understand  each 
other. 

In  agrlcultiire  alone,  for  example,  an  export  market  which  has 
been  running  $800,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  10  years.  Is  now  vir- 
tuallj  choked  off  by  war  in  the  world.  Thus  far  farm  Income  baa 
been  protected  by  commodity  leans  and  surplus  purchases;  more 
Important  than  that,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we've  got  the  ma- 


chinery to  use  mo«t  of  those  surpluses  right  here  at  heme  If  any 
sizable  part  of  the  foreign  markets  remains  lost  to  us  Through 
our  cotton-mattress  program,  our  food-stamp  plan,  our  cotton- 
stamp  plan,  and  our  school-lunch  program,  the  low-income  folks 
of  this  country  now  have  a  chance  to  use  the  surpluses  pending  the 
time  they  can  get  work  and  buy  them 

That's  Important  for  national  health  defense.  If  we  want  to 
know  Just  hew  Important  it  Is.  we  can  ask  our  local  recruiting  offi- 
cers about  the  thousands  of  boys  from  relief  and  other  low-income 
families  who  are  unable  to  qualify  fcr  military'  service  because  of 
health  reasons.  They've  been  living  on  an  average  of  a  nickel  a 
meal  at  retail  prices,  and  many  of  them  are  physically  unable  to 
defend  their  country.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  Army  has  a  food 
allowance  of  15  cents  a  meal  a  person  at  wholesale  prices.  If 
civilians  In  lew -Income  families  had  half  that  much  to  eat.  the 
surplus  problems  of  the  American  farmer  would  be  8olv»^d  over- 
night for  all  but  a  few  of  our  crops.  We'd  have  to  produce  more 
dairy  products,  more  poultry  products,  more  meat  products,  and 
more  of  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  the  demand. 
Better  than  half  of  the  farm  problem  stems  from  underconsump- 
tion In  our  cities. 

Underconsumption.  In  turn,  is  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power 

In  1936  two-thirds  of  our  families — comprising  80,000,000  per- 
sons— were  living  on  an  average  cash  Income  of  only  t69  a  month 
for  a  whole  family  They  couldn  t  buy  en:5ugh  to  give  the  wheels 
of  Industry  more  than  a  turn  or  two.  and  they  couldn't  buy  enough 
In  many  cases  to  give  our  farmers  the  cost  of  production. 

They  needed  at  least  twice  that  much  Income  for  a  minimum 
American  standard  of  living  There's  mighty  little  skimping  the 
Nation  can  expect  of  our  hovisewives  and  our  mothers  who  are  trying 
to  bring  up  children  at  any  such  level  of  income  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  skimping  would  injure  farm  Income  Our  farmers  need  broader 
markets,  not  narrower  ones:  and  our  growing  children  in  these 
families  need  more  food  and  a  greater  variety  of  It — not  less 

It's  worth  while  to  figure  what  would  have  happened  to  farm 
Income  In  1936  if  every  family  making  less  than  $100  a  month  had 
made  $100  a  month  We  won't  try  to  estimate  the  Indirect  benefits, 
but  we  do  know  in  terms  of  !?lmple  arithmetic  how  much  additional 
food  the  farmer  would  have  sold.  It  would  have  added  $2,000,000  000 
a  year  to  the  national  food  bill.  Farmers  would  have  spent  their 
part  of  that  money  to  buy  city  goods,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
unemployed  would  have  gone  to  w^ork 

The  real  reason  that  farmers  and  factory  workers  have  not 
gotten  closer  together  In  the  past  Is  t)ecau:,e  both  of  them  have 
had  to  get  along  on  too  little.  They'll  never  get  as  close  as  they 
should  be  as  long  as  80.000  000  people  have  to  live  In  families  whose 
average  cash  income  is  only  $69  a  month.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
The  city  family  might  want  to  see  farm  prosp)erlty.  bvit  there's  so 
little  In  the  family  budget  for  food  that  It  must  be  boupht  as 
Cheaply  as  possible  Even  though  the  food  dollar  goes  20  percent 
further  than  It  did  In  1929  there's  still  not  enough  for  food  for 
growing  youngsters,  and  that's  that. 

The  farm  family  might  want  to  see  city  prosperity,  but  crops  are 
selling  for  considerably  less  than  they  did  In  1929.  and  there's  so 
little  In  the  family  budget  for  city  goods  that  they  must  be  bought 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  even  If  It  means  low  wages  In  our  factories. 
Farmers  bitterly  resent  the  injustice  of  their  getting  only  11  percent 
of  the  national  income  when  they  make  up  25  percent  cf  the 
population — and  there  we  are 

The  root  of  the  trouble,  of  course,  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  pie  has 
been  too  small.  Now  that  we're  moving  toward  fuller  employment 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program,  however,  there  ought  to 
be  a  bigger  pie  a  bigger  national  income  and  more  nearly  enough 
for  everyone  That  will  give  farmers  and  laborers  a  chance  to  get 
closer  together  than  they  ever  have  been  In  the  past  Its  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  If  both  groups  take  advantage  of  It.  If  they  honestly 
fight  each  other'.«  battles  for  higher  real  income,  and  not  only  their 
own,  they  can  build  up  a  Joint  purchasing  power  which  will  be  great 
enough  to  keep  our  factories  running  full  time.  Along  that  road 
lies  a  more  Industrious  and  a  more  prosperous  America  for  everjbody. 

The  Nation  is  buckling  down  to  the  Job  of  national  defense.  Both 
labor  and  agriculture  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
fully  prepared  We  might  almost  say  that  they  are  overprepared. 
Our  farmers  are  ready  for  any  emergency.  They  have  built  up  great 
reserves  of  food  and  fiber  in  their  ever-normal  granaries  They  have 
also  built  up  the  fertility  of  their  lands  and  can  quickly  meet  all 
production  demands. 

Labor  also  is  ready — more  than  ready — with  a  great  reservoir  of 
manpower  prepared  to  staff  indtistrlal  production  In  fact,  millions 
In  Its  ranks  are  standing  by.  waiting  eagerly  for  the  word  to  report 
for  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Nation  Is  losing  80.000.000 
man-hours  of  productive  labor  every  day  simply  because  these  men 
cannot  yet  find  Jobs  The  dictators  learned  10  years  ago  that  the 
one  thing  they  dared  not  waste  was  their  manpower  We're  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  It's  the  key  to  Budget  balancing,  among  other 
things:  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Budget  can't  be  balanced  until 
we  have  full  employment 

If  industry  can  gear  Itself  up  to  meet  our  Immediate  and  extraor- 
dinary defense  needs  and  then  stay  geared  up  to  meet  our  full 
needs  for  consumption  for  the  long  pull,  we  can  have  the  balanced 
economy  so  necessary  to  our  national  welfare.  Wages  must  be  high 
enough  to  absorb  the  output  of  a  technological  civilization,  how- 
ever, and  farmers  must  have  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  prod'ictlon. 
In  ro  other  way  can  we  preserve  industrial  capitalism  Labor  w»ll 
then  l)e  able  to  earn  and  buy;   agriculture  will  be  able  to  stU  at  a 
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profit  and  buy:  business  will  be  able  to  run  Its  factories  full  time 
and  make  money:  and  taxes  will  be  easier  for  all  of  us  to  pay. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  Intolerable 

We  are  going  to  hear  more  and  more  during  the  next  year  about 
solving  the  surplus  problems  cf  the  American  farmer  by  feeding  and 
clothing  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  continental  EXirope  So  far, 
most  of  the  discus.sion  has  been  on  a  charity  basis.  Later  on  It 
may  even  be  proposed  that  we  lend  money  to  make  such  purchases 
possible  Appeasement  proposals  vt'lll  be  sugar-coated,  of  course,  to 
make  them  as  palatable  as  possible.  After  the  last  World  War  wc 
made  such  loans,  but  that  was  before  we  had  machinery  like  the 
stamp  plans  and  the  school -lunch  program  through  which  we  could 
distribute  cur  surpluses  right  here  at  home  Most  of  the  loans  were 
not  repaid,  and  the  sales  turned  out  to  be  gifts  America  is  not 
likely  to  forget  that  lesson. 

All  of  us  are  horrified  at  the  possibility  of  starvation  abroad  I 
hesitate  now  as  I  did  6  months  ago.  to  suggest  that  charity  shcu'd 
l>cgin  at  home,  because  I  agree  that  It  should  not  end  there.  If  we 
have  tears  to  shed  for  the  hungry  of  the  world,  however,  we  ought 
to  shed  them  first  In  our  own  back  yard.  After  that,  we  can  cry  to 
our  hearts  content  at>out  the  tragedy  of  hunger  in  other  lands,  and 
I.  for  one,  intend  to  be  concerned  about  it 

Nine  million  under-nourished  children  right  here  at  home,  how- 
ever, are  eligible  for  our  free  school  lunches.  Last  year  we  pro- 
vided lunches  made  in  whole  or  In  part  from  vltamln-rich  surplus 
foods  for  3.000.000  of  them  This  coming  school  year  we  hope 
to  reach  6,000  000  The  following  year  we  ought  to  reach  all 
9.000  000  a.-i  a  matter  of  national  health  defense,  and  I  believe  the 
Nation  will  want  It  done  If  we  can  afford  several  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  educate  a  child,  we  can  afford  $10  a  year  to  keep  that 
child  physically  fit  for  study  A  full  stomach  Is  the  best  possible 
personal  defense  against    "fifth  column  '  poisons 

Tcxlay  more  than  2,000  000  members  of  low-Income  families  are 
eating  farm  surplu.ses  which  they  get  at  their  corner  grocery 
Store  through  the  D.^partment  of  Agriculture's  food  stamp  plan. 
Their  food-buying  power  has  been  Increased  by  50  percent:  they 
have  7' 2  cents  to  spend  for  each  meal  rather  than  the  5  cents 
a  meal  they  were  spending  before.  That  s  le.ss  than  half  as 
much  as  the  Army  ration,  but  It's  half  again  as  much  as  they 
formerly  got  and  that  helps  a  lot.  The  splendid  and  unanimous 
support  of  merchants  throughout  the  country  has  made  this  work 
an  outstanding  success  We  expect  that  5,000.000  persons  will  be  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  this  program  by  Christmas  About  20,000.- 
000  persons,  however,  are  getting  some  form  of  public  assistance,  and 
woxild  t>o  elrgible  to  eat  these  surpluses  if  we  could  expand  the 
Stamp  plan   to  reach  all  of  them. 

Before  we  look  at  this  problem  of  continental  European  hunger 
through  a  telescope,  therefore,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  under  consumption  right  here  at  home  through  a  mlcioscope. 
The  remaining  15.000.000  p«^rsons  should  have  their  chance  to  eat 
the  surplus  through  the  food-stamp  plan  pending  the  time  they 
can  get  Jobs  in  private  industry  at  good  pay  and  have  a  decent 
diet.  It's  a  matter  of  building  up  a  country  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself  before  we  build  up  a  continental  Europe  strong 
enough  to  attack  us  At  the  moment,  of  course,  the  British 
blockade  prevents  cur  sending  food  to  the  Continent  anyway,  and 
a   final    British    victory    naturally   would    modify    our    position 

We've  got  to  think  in  terms  of  a  Hitler  victory  as  well  as  In  terms 
of  a  British  one.  however  After  the  last  World  War.  thousands  of 
underfed  and  half-starved  German  boys  were  brought  back  to 
health  In  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  homes  Under  a  Nazi  leader- 
ship which  gave  them  no  alternative,  they  returned  In  less  than 
20  years  to  conquer  the  very  countries  that  gave  them  life  Itself 
when  they  were  helpless  children.  We  In  America  must  remember 
that  Our  heads  must  rule  our  hearts.  So  long  as  the  German 
people  are  enslaved  by  the  Hitler  regime,  we  must  not  repeat  the 
mistake  of  the  Dutch  and  Scandinavians  This  is  a  new  and 
utterly  different  kind  of  world,  and  parts  of  it  are  unbelievably 
brutal 

We  are  spending  billions  to  defend  ourselves  with  guns  so  that 
we  can  have  peace  through  preparedness.  We  can  afford  the  extra 
few  hundred  millions  it  will  take  to  build  up  our  health  defenses. 
After  that,  and  not  before,  we  can  see  how  charitable  we  dare  to  be 
with  a  potential  enemy.  After  that,  and  not  before,  we  can  see  to 
It  that  we  get  as  much  foreign  trade  as  world  conditions  per- 
mit Even  then,  we  should  see  to  It  that  It  is  profitable  to  us  and 
that  it  is  conducted  on  our  own  terms,  and  not  on  those  of  Mr. 
Hitler.  We  can  be  attacked  more  successfully  by  economic  weapons 
than  by  militHr>-  ones;  especially  In  the  beginning  Were  going 
to  need  old-fashioned  "Yankee  horse  trading  more  in  the  next  few 
years  than  we've  ever  needed  It  In  our  whole  history. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  permit  starvation  abroad 
If  we  can  stop  it  safely,  nor  that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on 
foreign  trade  If  we  can  make  money  out  of  It.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  only  means  that  Internal  strength  must  come  before  external 
generosity  and  that  we  must  put  first  things  first  in  a  world 
where  the  strong  are  cruel  to  the  weak.  If  we  ourselves  intend  to 
survive,  we  must  be  hard-headed  enough  to  make  our  own  health 
defenses  impregnable;  only  then  we  can  safely  help  to  lift  the 
heavy  burdens  of  those  who  are  suffering  because  of  Nazi  brutality 
In  other  lands.  Self-protection  Is  a  basic  instinct  of  peoples  as 
well  as  of   Individuals. 

We  have  machlnen,-  now  that  we  didn't  have  In  1919  to  dis- 
tribute our  sorely  needed  surpluses  right  here  at  home.  We've 
got    the    programs    going    now    through    which    we    can   feed    and 


clothe  America  flirst.  That  kind  of  action.  Improving  diets  and 
agricultural  income  at  the  same  time,  will  do  more  to  bring  about 
unity  between  farmers  and  workers  than  a  thousand  well-Intended 
speeches. 

The  permanent  prosperity  of  the  American  people  depends  upon 
a  full  utilization  of  our  resources.  We're  moving  toward  that  now 
and  toward  fuller  employment.  While  we're  reaching  it.  however. 
It  makes  sense  to  use  the  surpluses  that  nature  has  given  us;  It 
makes  sense  to  keep  them  moving  into  consumption  so  that  huge 
Inventories  will  not  wreck  producer  Income  It  makes  sense  to 
expand  work  like  the  cotton  mattress  program,  the  food-stamp 
plan,  and  the  cotton-stamp  plan  and  the  school-lunch  program 
so  as  to  cushion  the  shock  of  lost  foreign  markets.  An  adequate 
diet  for  our  low-income  families  is  the  verj*  cornerstone  of  national 
defense.    Fortunately,  it's  the  least  expensive  part  of  it. 

Higher  living  standards,  however,  won't  Just  happen  because 
we're  American  citizens  and  believe  in  the  American  way.  They 
can  on'y  be  brought  about  by  direct  and  concrete  action  which 
deals  with  specific  problems  by  definite  programs  We've  got  the 
programs  going  under  which  we  can  feed  and  clothe  America  first. 
We  intend  to  expand  them  The  Congress  has  appropriated  money 
for  that  purpose.  Business,  labor,  and  agriculture  want  It  done 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 


America  Will   Never   Be   Conquered,  but  America 
May  Commit  Suicide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9.  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious-minded  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  every  walk  of  life 
are  today  concerned  for  the  future  of  our  Republic.  As  we 
see  the  lights  of  liberty  and  freedom  go  out  in  many  places 
in  the  world,  our  appreciation  of  the  great  heritage  that  is 
ours  increases. 

In  the  past  several  months  every  Member  of  Congress  has 

given  .serious  attention  to  the  national  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. That  is  desirable;  it  should  be  improved.  We  are  for 
national  defense.  In  this  study  of  national  defense  no  mili- 
tary expert  has  appeared  and  contended  that  an  invading 
army  could  conquer  continental  United  States.  Yet  our 
Republic  is  in  danger,  and  that  danger  is  from  within. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  trends  wherein  the  danger  lies. 
In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  in  the  last 
7*2  years  toward  a  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  toward  a  one-man  government.  Let  us 
look  at  what  one-man  governments  have  done  for  Europe. 
If  there  were  no  one-man  governments  in  Europe  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  war  there  now.  Here  in  this 
country  a  subservient  majority  in  Congress  has  made  our 
Government  a  one-man  government.  That  man  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  destroy  the  third  branch  of  our  Government — 
our  Supreme  Court.  No  party,  whose  leadership  would  de- 
stroy or  dominate  the  courts  of  the  land,  where  the  rights  of 
free  men  are  determined  and  protected,  is  worthy  to  rule. 
That  party  moved  further  toward  a  one-man  government  by 
violating  that  American  tradition  and  nominating  a  man  to 
serve  more  than  two  terms  as  President. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  realize  that  foreign  commu- 
nistic elements  have  destroyed  great  countries.  During  the 
past  7*2  years  communism  and  other  subversive  doctrines 
have  been  enthroned  in  the  United  States.  Adherents  to 
those  foreign  philosophies  hold  high  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment, and  none  of  them  have  been  discharged.  This  one-man 
government  refuses  to  clean  its  own  house. 

A  third  evil  that  besets  us  is  a  growing  class  consciousness. 
In  the  last  7' 2  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
by  overt  actions  set  class  against  class,  thereby  destroying 
both  hbertj   and  equality. 

A  fourth  point  to  be  remembered,  is  that  if  our  Republic 
becomes  bankrupt,  there  is  great  danger  that  inflation,  blood- 
shed, and  revolution  may  follow.  Other  forms  of  government 
have  been  totally  destroyed  in  this  manner,    America  can 
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alTord  to  take  care  of  her  worthy  destitute  and  to  spend  for 
sound  internal  improvements,  but  she  cannot  afford  a  huge, 
costly,  bureaucratic  government,  corruption,  waste,  dishonest 
bockkeepmg.  and  unsound  fiscal  policies. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  doc- 
trme  that  the  State  is  supreme  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
American  idea  that  a  government  exists  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  During  these  last  few  years  our  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  tried  to  assume  a  position  of  being 
omnipottnt,  all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  supreme.  The  indi- 
vidual has  been  regimented  and  debased.  God  has  been 
pushed  mto  the  background  and  the  laws  of  nature  flagrantly 
defied.  An  eminent  divine  in  the  city  of  Washington  has 
declared.  "We  have  supplanted  the  word  government  instead 
of  God  in  the  twenty- third  Psalm."  We  have  been  taught. 
•The  Government  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  In- 
stead of  boasting  that  "We  planned  it  that  way."  we  should 
return  to  the  admonition  of  William  McKinley  who  said.  "Our 
faith  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  safer  reliance  than  upon  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  has  so  singularly  favored  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  every  national  trial,  and  who  will  not  forsake 
us  now  so  long  as  we  obey  his  commandments  and  walk 
humbly  in  his  footsteps." 

Aside  from  any  theorizing  that  we  might  do.  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating.  After  this  period  of  wild  ex- 
periment and  blind  trial  and  error  we  find  that  the  depression 
is  still  with  us.  Millions  of  young  men  and  women  through- 
out the  Umted  States  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a 
Job  in  private  enterprise.  The  American  people  must  turn 
aside  from  one-man  government,  radicalism,  class  hatred,  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  and  the  pagan  doctrine  that  the  State  is 
supreme. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  shaking  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Republic.  If  we  are  strong  within  no  nation  can  con- 
quer us.  but  unless  we  place  our  own  house  in  order  America 
may  commit  suicide.  Individual  American  citizens  must  give 
time  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  maintaining  good 
government. 

Fritz  Julius  Kuhn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  LELAND  M.  PORD  OP  CAUFORNLA 


The  Flood-Control  Program  Should  Move  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  SF>eaker,  there  is  con.siderable  domestic 

legislation  that  should  have  the  attention  of  Congress.    One 

of  the  more  important  items  that  ought  to  be  considered  and 

passed  is  the   1940  omnibus  flood-control  bill.     This   is   an 

authorization  bill  for  flood-con'.rol  works  in  all  parts  of  the 

United  States.    This  bill  has  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 

'  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

i  but  has  not  been  called  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress  becau.se 

j   it  is  waiting  the  "Go"  signal  from  the  President  of  the  United 

!   States. 

i  The  Army  engineers;  the  Rood  Control  Committee,  of 
!  which  I  am  a  member;  and  the  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  done  all  they  could  do  to  advance  this  bill.  The 
responsibility  now  lies  with  the  administration  that  controls 
the  program  of  this  House.  This  bill  has  been  before  the 
House  since  May  7,  1940. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  an  item  for  the  construction  of  an 
!  on-river  dam  on  the  Republican  River  near  Republican  City, 
Nebr.    This  item  for  the  Republican  City  Dam  was  placed  in 
this  omnibus  flood-control  bill  at  my  request.     This  was  done 
I    early  last  spring.     I  am  for  this  dam.     It  is  very  important 
!   that  this  dam  be  constructed.    It  will  bring  flood  protection 
I  to  a  great  territory  in  Nebraska  and  in  Kansas.     It  will  pro- 
vide irrigation  for  portions  of  the  counties  of  Harlan,  Web^^ter, 
Franklin,  and  Nuckolls  in  Nebraska,  and  in  seme  portions  of 
Kansas.    The  irrigation  provided  for  by  this  construction  is  of 
supreme  importance  in   view  of  the   persistent   and   severe 
drought  that  has  prevailed  throughout  that  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  leadership  in  this  House  can 
prevail  upon  the  administration  to  give  this  most  worthy  bill 
an  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Congress  of  tot  UNrriD  States. 

House  of  Rxpkesektattves. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  9.  1940. 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Emmons. 

United  States  Attorney,  Northern  District  of  New  York, 

Binghamton .  N.  7. 
Mt  Dsas  Ms.  Emmons:  I  beg  to  refer  to  previous  correspondence 
with  you  m  respect  to  affidavit  filed  by  me  under  date  of  June  5. 
1940.  calling  for  the  revocation  of  citizenship  granted  to  Fritz  Julius 
Kuhn  I  have  received  several  mere  acknowledements,  but  In  no 
letter  written  by  you  have  I  received  any  information  as  to  what 
action  has  been  taken  on  the  affidavit  proposing  the  revocation 
of  citlaenshlp  granted  to  Fritz  Julius  Kuhn  under  fraudulent  and 
perjurious  statements. 

It  Is  now  September  9.  over  3  months  since  this  affidavit  was  filed, 
and  I  therefore  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  receive 
some  Information  as  to  action  on  the  aflklavit  in  the  United  States 
courta.  I  therefore  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter 

I  shall  also  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  date  on  which  Prltz 
Julius  KuhD's  prlaon  term  expires.  I  ahall  await  hearing  from 
you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  M.  Ford. 


The  Free  State  of  Maryland  Is  Determined  To  Rid 
Itself  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1940 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  in 
America  for  Americans  to  awake  to  what  is  going  on  about 
them.  We  who  love  freedom  of  opportunity,  religious  liberty, 
and  political  rights  must  realize  that  within  and  without 
there  stands  powerful  forces  that  would  destroy  our  American 
institutions.  Little  do  some  of  us  realize  the  insidious  for- 
eign influences  and  propaganda  that  are  active  all  about  us. 
The  Communist  Party,  professing  Americanism,  but  accept- 
ing its  orders  and  instructions  from  Moscow,  has  been  boring 
from  within.  The  Communists  have  entered  the  teaching 
role  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Diligently  the  "red"  agi- 
tator has  been  spreading  his  teachings  of  class  hatred  and 
strife. 

Everything  that  we  have  been  taught  from  infancy  to  hold 
dear  is  held  up  to  scorn,  ridicule,  and  hatred.  The  family  and 
the  home,  the  Communist  would  destroy.  Were  the  Soviet  to 
succeed  from  without,  or  triumph  by  a  successful  revolution 
from  within,  Christianity  woiUd  be  banished  from  American 
life.     The  religions  of  our  fathers — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
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Jewish — would  meet  the  fate  religion  has  met  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  churches  would  be  turned  into  halls  for  riotous  liv- 
ing. The  holy  men  and  women  of  religious  vocations  would 
be  violated  and  butchered. 

In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  religious  leader  and  citizen 
of  Baltimore,  the  purpose  of  communism  is  not  to  keep  the 
poor  contented  and  happy  but  to  create  discontentment  and 
to  keep  it  steadily  growing.  The  worst  possible  thing  in  the 
world  for  Communists  is  contentment.  They  breed  on  dis- 
content. 

There  Is  no  room  for  communism  or  any  other  "ism"  in 
America  but  true  patriotic  Americanism.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  is  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  rid  the  State  of  the  Communist  Party,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  24.  1940] 
LrcioN  Grott  Votes  Bans  on  Reds.  BtrNorsTS — Motions  Seeking 

I>ISrRANCHISEMENT    OF    BOTH    PASSED    UNANI.MOUSLY HarMAN     AND 

Tables  Vis  fob  Department  Commander  Post 
(By  John  C.  A.  Watklns) 

CtTMBERLAND.  August  23. — ^Resolutlons  seeking  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  both  Cummuuists  and  Nazis  in  Maryland  were  approved 
unanimously  here  this  afternoon  by  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  American  Legion's  twenty-second  annual  State  convention. 

Both  resolution.s.  one  aimed  directly  at  the  Communists  and  the 
other  at  "certain  semlmilltary  organizations  designated  as  bunds 
and  otherwise."  will  be  submritted  to  the  convention  as  a  whole  at 
Its  final  business  se.ssion  tomorrow  morning.  They  are  expected 
to  pass  without  difficulty 

The  antl -Communist  resolution  Incorporates  an  original  recom- 
mendation calling  for  the  barring  of  the  Communists  from  the  bal- 
lot and  a  later  sugge.stion  by  William  C.  Walsh,  the  attorney  general 
of  Maryland,  that  the  purpose  might  be  achieved  more  definitely 
by  a  law  requiring  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  signers 
of  petitions  for  the  appear&nce  of  candidates  on  general  election 
ballots. 

MAT  BE  tJNCOKSTlTUTlOKAL 

Mr.  Walsh  had  suggested  that  legislation  aimed  specifically  at  the 
Communists  might  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  a  general  law 
requiring  that  all  political  groups  publish  their  petitioners'  names 
and  addres.ses  would  be  legal  and  would  do  the  Job  Just  as  well.  In 
other  words,  that  the  light  of  publicity  would  bar  the  timid  from 
the  Communists'  petitions  and  would  expose  the  forgeries  that  the 
Veterans  charge  have  been  committed  In  their  petitions. 

The  resolutions  committee,  headed  by  Benjamin  Wolfson,  de- 
cided it  would  make  certain  that  the  antl-Communlst  legislation 
would  be  put  across  one  way  or  ttoe  other  by  Incorporating  both 
Ideas  in  the  one  resolution,  and  then  approved  stUl  another  aimed 
specifically  at  Nazi  sympathizers  in  the  State. 

The  antl-Communlst  resolution  says  that  "the  Conununist  Party 
In  the  United  States  is  understood  to  be  sponsored  and  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  power"  and  that  Its  "avowed  purpose  Is  to 
change  our  form  of  government  and  that  It  advocates  the  use  of 
force  and  other  unlawful  means  to  accomplish  this." 

BANS    RECOMMENDED 

So.  says  the  committees  Comn\unl8t  omnlbiis  bill,  the  Maryland 
department  of  the  Legion  "recommends  that  legislation  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  placing  of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  of  similar  organizations  on  the  ballot  in  Mary- 
land as  candidates  for  any  elective  office;  we  further  favor  the 
passage  of  legislation  making  It  illegal  for  any  Communist  or 
member  of  any  similar  organization  to  hold  any  office  by  appoint- 
ment or  othorwtsp  in  the  State  of  Maryland." 

Since  this  was  the  part  that  Mr.  Walsh  thought  might  be  un- 
constitutional, the  committee  added  for  good  measure  the  follow- 
ing: 

■'i4nd  be  it  further  resolved.  That  should  such  legislation  be 
found  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  its  constitutionality  seriously  ques- 
tioned. legLslatlon  be  passed  requiring  that  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  signing  petitions  for  the  nominations  of  any 
candidates  for  public  office  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
be  published." 

JUST    'rO    MAKE    StTRE 

That  takes  care  of  the  Communists  and  the  bund.<:men  alike 
so  far  as  politics  Is  concerned,  the  veterans  feel.  But,  Just  to  make 
certain  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  Its  attitude,  the 
committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requiring  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  "certain  semimlli- 
tary  organizations  designed  as  bunds  and  otherwise  and  having 
sj-mpathies  with  foreign  powers  whose  systems  of  government  are 
oppoeed  to  the  American  system  of  government." 

Officers  of  the  Legion  say  that  the  convention  will  adopt  both 
resolutions  without  serious  question.  The  temper  of  the  delegates 
Is  running  high  on  the  question  of  the  loyalty  of  certain  groups 
toward  the  United  States  As  was  indicated  clearly  this  afternoon 
by  the  experience  of  a  peddler  of  patriotic  pins  and  other  souvenirs 
cf  the  "God  bless  America  '  type  on  Baltimore  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare. 
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TTSHERED    OFF    STREET 


This  man  was  wearing  a  costume  which  resembled  that  of  the 
Legionnaires  as  closely  as  he  could  legally  and  is  a  member  of  a 
group  of  traveling  peddlers  who  work,  what  the  Legionnaires  call, 
"a  racket'  all  over  the  State.  They  received  a  license  to  ply  their 
trade  here  through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  city  government. 
and  their  presence  is  meeting  violent  objections  from  the  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

Any  way.  this  particular  member  of  the  group  apparently  had  "one 
too  many"  this  afternoon  and  began  forcibly  halting  people  on  the 
ftroet  If  they  refused  to  buy  his  10-cent  pins,  he  made  scurrilous 
remarks  about  the  Legion  and  finally  began  shouting  antl-Semltlc 
accusations,  directed  toward  the  organization  of  which  he  was 
pretending  to  be   a   member. 

He  was  ushered  off  the  street  by  a  couple  of  Gentile  Legionnaires. 
He  barely  escaped  arrest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  non-Legiormalre 
resident  of  Cumberland  already  had  called  the  police  and  was  pre- 
paring to  charge  him  with  disorderly  conduct. 

Other  than  the  routine  sort  of  resolutions  usually  recommended, 
there  was  little  business  today  of  more  than  a  purely  technical 
nature,  except  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  contests  in  Port  Hill  Sta- 
dium and  the  big  parade  held  tonight  before  cheering  thousands 
from  several  States. 

DRUM    AND    BUGLE    CONTEST 

Baltimore  outfits  won  five  of  six  cash  prizes  In  the  contests. 

Top  prize  of  $200  was  won  by  the  Baltimore  District  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  In  the  senior  division.  It  also  won  the  senior  color- 
guard  contest  and  the  James  Bruce  trophy  that  went  with  It. 

The  Baltimore  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  was  unopposed,  as  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Post  Driun  and  Bugle  Corps  had  non -Legionnaires 
In  its  membership  and  could  not  compete.  The  latter  group,  from 
Frederick,  was  awarded  $125  in  a  special  contest,  however. 

The  Hamilton  Post  No.  20,  of  Baltimore,  won  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  contest  In  the  Junior  division,  and  received  $165.  The  corps 
scored  94  3  points  on  a  basis  of  appearance  and  performance. 

It  won  fifth  place  in  the  national  championships  at  Chicago  last 
year  and  will  go  to  Boston  next  month  to  compete  again. 

TAKES   SBCOfTD   PRIZE 

Maccabean  Post  No.  32,  of  Baltimore,  scored  88  6  points  and  took 
second  prize  of  $103. 

Dundalk  Post  No.  38  took  third  place  money,  $80,  with  87.4 
points,  and  Flanders  Post  No.  65.  Baltimore,  scored  84.8  points  for 
fourth  place  and  $52  prize  money. 

Hamilton  Post  No.  20  also  won  the  Junior  color-guard  contest 
and  the  Harry  Nice  trophy.  It  scored  191.3  points  to  beat  Flanders 
Post  No.  65.  which  finished  second  with  179.3  points. 

Federal  Post  No.  19,  of  Baltimore,  won  the  silver  trophy  offered 
by  the  Fort  Cumberland  Post  No.  13  for  the  best  Negro  drum  corps. 

Tomorrow  is  the  last  day,  but  practically  all  of  the  Important 
business,  including  that  of  the  election  of  officers  and  the  approval 
of  the  antl -Conununist,  and  so  forth,  resolutions  has  been  deferred 
until  then  and  will  take  place  in  the  morning. 

Robert  McCullough,  of  the  Snyder-Parmer  Post.  No.  3,  of  Hyatts- 
vllle.  withdrew  his  candidacy  tonight  for  department  commander. 
It  was  understood  his  support  was  thrown  to  George  Harman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Poet,  No.  81,  of  Baltimore,  and  vice 
commander  of  the  Baltimore  district,  giving  considerable  Impetus  to 
the  latter's  campaign. 

Only  other  candidate  for  the  office  Is  W.  Ray  Tabler.  of  Jeff  Davis 
Post.  No.   18.  CentrevlUe,  and  past  department  vice  commander. 

EXECUTTVE  COMMTTTEEMAN 

For  national  executive  committeeman  the  candidates  are: 

J  Bryan  Hobbs.  the  incumbent. 

Godfrey  Child,  past  department  Judge  advocate  and  member  of 
Worchester  Post.  No.  93. 

Other  candidates  may  be  renommated  from  the  floor  In  the  morn- 
ing, since  the  Legion  has  not  gone  through  the  nominating  formality.' 
The  auxiliary  finds  itself  with  only  two  candidates  for  the  office  of 
department  president  to  succeed  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Shallenberger. 
These  are: 

Mrs.  WUUam  Goldman,  of  Maccat>ean  Unit.  No.  32.  of  Baltimore, 
now  Junior  rehabilitation  chairman. 

Mrs.  George  Rodock.  Jr..  of  Frederick,  a  member  of  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  Unit,  No  11,  and  vice  president  cf  the  auxUiary's  west- 
ern Maryland  district. 

The  auxiliary  did  its  nominating  this  morning. 

fProm  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  29,  19401 
Frattd   Evidence   Found  By   Dies   Group   Against   Baltimore   Com- 
munists— Mant  "Signers"  of  Ballot  Petitions  Disavow  Signa- 
tures.   While   Others   Charge   Reds   Misrepresented   Pacts   To 
Obtain  Their  Names 

Washington,  August  28. — Evidence  purporting  to  show  widespread 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Baltimore 
and  Its  officials  In  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  put  its  candidates 
on  the  Maryland  ballot  In  Noveml>er  was  disclosed  here  today  in  the 
records  of  the  Dies  committee  investigating  un-American  activities. 
This  evidence  is  embodied  In  several  hundred  letters — mostly  from 
Negroes — some  flatly  denying  that  their  authors  had  ever  signed  the 
petition  and  others  asserting  that  the  writers  had  put  their  names 
on  the  document  t>ecause  they  were  told  dozens  of  varied  stories 
about  its  purpose. 
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BTTBltiriU)  OVTB  SWORN  STATTMITNTS 


The  orl^na)  of  the  petition  In  question  Is  on  ftle  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Annapolis,  and  was  submitted  over  the  sworn 
and  notarized  statements  of  Baltimore  Communists  and  party  offi- 
cials that  they  personally  knew  the  signers  to  be  registered  voters, 
and  that  they  personally  saw  these  signers  whom  they  knew  inscribe 
their  names 

The  petition,  which  contains  approximately  2.200  names,  has  been 
photostated  by  the  Dies  committee  for  inclusion  in  its  files.  It 
pledges  the  signers  to  vote  for  the  Communist  candidates  the  petition 
puts  in  nomination 

In  its  investigation  of  the  petition,  which  produced  the  alleged 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  evidence,  the  Dies  committee  wrote  to 
every  person  whose  name  was  signed  to  the  document. 

ONE  HtTNDRZS  AND  FORTT-EICHT  DENT  SICNAT-URES 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  up  until  a  few  days  ago  were: 

Of  2.180  letters  addressed  to  the  supposed  signers  of  the  peti- 
tion. 186  were  returned  to  the  committee  as  unclaimed. 

Of  302  replies  that  were  received.  148  persons  denied  that  they 
had  signed  any  such  petition 

Sixty-seven  said  the  petition  had  been  misrepresented  to  them. 

Twenty  asserted  the  purpose  of  the  petition  either  had  been 
misrepresented  or  their  names  appeared  without  their  consent. 

Twenty-nine  said  they  signed  because  they  believed  the  Commu- 
nisu  had  a  right  to  appear  on  the  ballot 

Thirty-two  said  they  had  put  their  names  on  the  petition  with- 
out reading  it 

Pour  said  they  had  signed  it  as  a  favor  to  a  friend. 

Two  of  those  who  replied  said  their  names  had  been  obtained 
while  they  were  intoxicated. 

^^„^-^  WOMEN     AS     WITNESSES 

A  majority  of  the  signatures,  according  to  the  records,  were  sub- 
mitted and  sworn  to  by  Sophie  Kaplan  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rose 
BJumberg.  wife  of  Dr  Albert  S.  Blumberg.  Communist  carxdidate  for 
the  Senate,  against  whom  charges  of  being  in  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  still  are  pending  in  Washington  Dr. 
Blumberg  was  cited  for  contempt  for  refusal  to  answer  questions 
l)efore  the  Dies  committee 

The  Kaplan  woman's  address  is  given  as  the  Free  State  Book 
Shop.  207  West  Franklin  Street. 

Others  who  took  oaths  that  the  signatures  were  those  of  p>ersons 
known  to  them  as  registered  voters  included  Sam  Banks,  regional 
secretary  of  the  Young  Communist  League:  William  C  Taylor.  State 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party:  Richard  Broune.  Paul  J.  Jarvis, 
Dora  Braverman,  Minnie  Stambler,  Oscar  Rabovsky.  Elmer  French, 
Joseph  Kralik.  Walter  Potrzuski.  Benjamin  Davis.  Alexander  E. 
Mun-ell.  Louise  Ellen  Munsell 
__  The  affidavits  of  all  who  took  oaths  that  they  personally  had  solic- 
ited and  obtained  the  signatures  were  taken  by  Florence  K  Schwartz. 
a  notary  public,  whose  address  is  given  in  the  Maryland  State  Manual 
as  1805  E^itaw  Place.  The  various  pages  of  the  petition  be&i  dates 
in  March  1940 

The  oath  to  which  they  subscribed  before  the  notary  was  as  fol- 
lows 

T.   .  do  solemnly  declare  In  the   presence  of  Almighty  God 

(or  affirm*  that  each  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed  to  the 
above  certificate  of  nomination  are  known  to  me  to  be  registered 
voters  of  the  district  or  precinct  in  which  they  respectively  reside. 
and  that  I  personally  saw  each  of  said  signers  sign  such  certificates 
of  nomination.  " 

CRIMINAL  LIABILITT 

Maryland's  election  laws  hold  the  person  who  subscribes  to  the 
oath  criminally  liable  for  the  veracity  of  the  petition. 

This  section  of  the  law  (art.  33.  sec.  85)  which  permits  State-wlds 
candidates  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  upon  the  filing  of  2.000  or  more 
bona  fide  signatures  of  registered  voters,  reads.  In  part: 

"Each  signer  shall  append  to  his  signature  his  residence,  occupa- 
tion, and  place  of  business,  and  every  such  paper  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  made  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
by  one  or  more  persons  known  personally  to  the  Justice  and  so 
certified  by  him  and  signed  by  the  affiant  or  affiants  to  the  effect 
that  the  signers  are  known  to  such  affiant  or  affiants  to  be  registered 
voters  of  the  district  or  precinct  in  which  they  respectively  reside 
and  that  the  said  affiant  or  affiants  personally  saw  the  signers,  in 
regard  to  whom  he  or  they  make  oath,  sign  such  paper,  and  any 
willfully  false  statement  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  or  affirmation 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  subject  the  person  making 
the  same  to  the  fines  and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  this 
State  for  the  crime  of  perjury." 

TEIT  OF  PmnON   CIVIIN 

The  text  of  the  petition,  as  it  shows  on  the  copies  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  reads  as  follows: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  voters  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  do  nominate  Earl  Browder.  who  resides  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  whose  address  Is  7  Highland  Place.  Yonkers.  N.  Y  , 
whose  occupation  is  a  Journalist,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  we  do  further  certify  that  we  do 
nominate  James  W.  Ford,  who  resides  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
whose  address  Is  35  East  Twelfth  Street.  New  York,  N  Y.,  whose 
occupation  Is  a  bulldlng-trades  worker,  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America:  we  do  further  certify  that 
we  nominate  Albert  E  Blumberg.  who  resides  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  whose  address  Is  2523  Forest  Park  Avenue,  whose 
occupation  la  a  teacher,  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  for 


the  State  of  Maryland;  we  do  further  certify  that  we  do  nomlnat* 
the  following  eight  voters  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  wit:  Alex- 
ander Sylvester,  who  resides  at  127  Aisquith  Street,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  a  clothing  worker:  Alexander  Boone,  who  resides  at  1416 
Division  Street,  whose  occupation  is  a  laborer;  Sam  Banks,  who 
resides  at  115  West  Mulberry  Street,  whose  occupation  is  a  food 
worker;  Dorothy  Rose  Blumberg.  who  resides  at  2523  Forest  Park 
Avenue,  whose  occupation  is  a  typist;  Walter  Potrzuski.  who  resides 
at  406  South  Regester  Street,  whose  occupation  is  a  clothing  worker; 
William  C.  Taylor,  who  resides  at  1525  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  who.se 
occupation  is  a  writer:  Alexander  Munsell.  who  resides  at  919  North 
Charles  Street,  whose  occupation  is  a  technician;  Isadore  Samuel.son, 
who  resides  at  3942  Reisterstown  Road,  whose  occupation  is  a  wood- 
worker, as  the  Presidential  electors  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  State  of  Maryland 

INTENT  TO  VOTE   ASSERTED 

"We  do  further  certify  that  we  and  each  of  us  Intend  to  vote  for 
the  said  persons  nominated  hert-by:  we  do  further  certify  that  the 
said  candidates  .so  nominated  are  hereby  the  candidates  of  the 
Communist  Party." 

The  law  requires  that  a  nominating  petition  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  least  10  days  before  the  primary  preceding 
the  general  election  in  which  the  candidates  are  to  appear  on  the 
ballot  In  the  case  of  the  election  to  be  held  November  5.  a  valid 
nominating  petition  must  have  been  on  file  at  least  10  days  before 
May  6  in  order  for  the  candidates  nominated  in  such  a  manner  to 
appear  on  the  ballot. 

VARIOtrS  GtriSES  CITED 

In  addition  to  these  who  flatly  denied  ever  having  signed  any 
paper  at  any  time,  and  who  expressed  surprise  at  receiving  a  "fol- 
low-up" letter  from  William  C  Taylor.  State  party  chairman,  many 
whose  names  were  on  the  petition  informed  the  committee  of  miiny 
guises  under  which  they  say  the  document  was  presented  to  them. 

Several  wrote  that  they  were  told  It  was  a  petition  to  get  a  traffic 
policeman  stationed  at  a  particularly  dangerous  school  crossing. 

Three  informed  the  committee  that  they  were  led  to  believe  they 
were  signing  a  protest  again.-5t  the  showing  of  Gene  With  the  Wind. 
because  it  pictures  Negro  people  In  an  undesirable  manner. 

FROM    LYNCHING  TO  JOBS 

Others  revealed  that  they  were  advised  the  petition  was  In  sup- 
port of  antilynching  legislation.  b<-tter  housinR,  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed, getting  Negro  candidates  on  the  Maryland  political  tickets 
and  for  the  commutation  of  the  death  sentence  of  a  Negro  woman 
murderer  to  life  imprisonment. 

A  few  of  those  who  acknowledge  having  signed  something  pro- 
tested that  they  did  so  believing  they  were  Joining  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People:  there  were 
Others  who  asserted  they  were  told  the  petition  had  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  church  in  their  neighborhood. 

One  man  said  he  had  signed  "for  peace  and  old-age  pensions." 
Another  said  he  had  been  told  his  signature  was  to  get  his  "relief- 
stipend    Increased. 

THOUGHT   rr   WAS   CENSUS 

A  great  number,  since  the  senatorial  pnmary  campaign  was  In 
progress  when  they  were  approached,  were  led  to  believe,  they  .said, 
that  the  person  soliciting  the  signatures  was  taking  a  census 
of    voters. 

Virtually  everyone  who  denied  being  a  signer,  and  those  who  said 
they  had  signed  because  of  misrepresentation,  urged  that  thtlr 
names  be  stricken  from  the  petitions. 

Some  promised  cooperation  In  the  prosecution  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  unauthorized  use  of  their  names. 

BLIND     WOMAN       SIGNS  " 

One  elderly  Negro  woman  told  the  committee  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten for  her  by  someone  else  that  she  was  blind  and  did  not  see 
what  she  placed  her  mark  on;  another  said  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write  and  had  only  made  her  mark. 

Similar  charges  of  fraud  made  against  the  Communists  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  two  adjoining  Pennsylvania  counties— Beaver  and 
Westmoreland— are   being   Investigated   by   the   Dies   committee 

So  far  the  committee  has  not  indicated  whether  it  will — be- 
cause the  petition  involves  a  Federal  election — seek  any  action  on 
the  evidence  It  has  with  regard  to  the  Baltimore  Communists  or 
simply  make  what  data  it  has  available  to  State  officials 

Prosecutions  in  Pennsylvania  were  undertaken  by  State  officials 
following  publication  of  the  names  of  signers  of  nominating  pe- 
titions and  the  subsequent  denial  of  persons  who  were  listed  that 
they  had  signed  the  document. 

In  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh)  43  Communists  arc  under  In- 
dictment for  fraud  In  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  petition 
They  will  be  tried  next  month. 

In  Beaver  County  two  Communists  were  found  guilty  of  fraud 
and  conspiracy  by  a  Jury  and  sentenced  to  Jail  as  the  result  of  the 
Investigation. 

Four  others  have  been  charged  with  fraud  In  Westmoreland 
County. 

t7P    TO    THE    COtJRTS 

Under  the  procedure  that  has  been  followed  In  Maryland  the 
State  law  department,  unle.ss  the  validity  of  the  nominating  pe- 
titions are  questioned,  is  called  upon  only  to  pass  upon  the  legality 
of  the  form  of  such  documents. 

Only  the  courts  in  Maryland  are  ccmpelent  to  pass  upon  the 
Xacu  of  such  petitions.  f  i~ 
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Any  voter,  however,  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  courts  on 
allegation  of  fraud,  or  the  State,  through  an  executive  order  of  the 
law  department,  may  take  the  petitions  Into  court  to  test  their 
validity. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  30,  1940] 
Mant  "Stcners"  Dent  Atfixing  Names  to  Communist  Petttion — 
Dtrs  Committee  Makes  Photostats  Available  for  St.\te  Action — 
Governor  Requests  Prosecutors  To  Investigate  Alleged  Fraud 
Photobtatic  copies  of  all  the  evidence  In  the  files  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee purporting   to  show  fraud  on  the   part  of  the   Communist 
Party  In  Baltimore  in  the  preparation  of  nominating  petitions  will 
be  turned  over  today  to  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

Arrangements  for  the  copies  of  the  evidence  were  made  last 
night  with  Representative  Martin  Dies  (Democrat,  Texas)  by 
Thomas  N    Biddlson.  assistant  State's  attorney. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  a  score  of  persons  whose  names  were 
turned  In  at  Annapolis  by  the  Communists  as  signers  of  the  nomi- 
nating petition — and  previously  had  advised  the  Dies  committee 
that  they  had  not  signed  the  papers — reiterated  their  denials. 

almost  aix  negroes 

A  check  of  the  Dies  records  In  Washington  dl.sclosed  that  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  names  listed  on  the  petition  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  were  Negroes. 

Governor  O'Conor  took  the  Initiative  in  requesting  the  State's 
attorney  not  only  of  Baltimore  but  also  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
to  make  an  Immediate  investigation  looking  to  the  prosecution  of 
anyone  respontible  for  fraud  in  the  preparation  of  the  petition. 

WELLS    CUTS    VACATION    TO    ACT 

J.  Bernard  Wells,  the  State's  attorney,  of  Baltimore,  cut  short  a 
vacation  in  order  to  confer  with  Mr.  Biddlson  and  dispatch  him 
to  Washington.  Marvin  I.  Anderson,  who  Is  State's  attorney  of 
Anne  Arundel  County,  was  asked  to  cooperate,  since  the  petition 
was  filed  in  that  county. 

The  Governor  also  asked  the  two  State's  attorneys  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Bernard  J.  Flynn,  United  States  attorney,  to  discuss 
possible  Federal  angles  involved  in  the  probe. 

Through  Its  treasurer,  Sam  Banks,  the  Communist  Party  Issued 
a  statement  denying  any  fraud  In  the  petition  and  asserted  that 
the  party  will  "take  aU  necessary  action  to  defend  our  place  on  the 
ballot.  " 

TWO  thousand  two  hundred  signatures 

The  petition,  supposedly  bearing  about  2  200  bona  fide  voters' 
signatures,  was  filed  before  the  May  6  primary  to  get  the  names  of 
the  Communist  candidates  for  President,  Vice  President,  and  that 
of  Dr  Albert  E.  Blvunberg.  senatorial  candidate,  on  the  November 
ballot. 

Banks  alleged  that  the  Dies  revelations  concerning  the  Maryland 
petition  are  part  of  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to  discredit  the  Com- 
munists and  keep  them  off  the  ballot. 

Under  the  Maryland  law.  rosponsibillty  for  the  factual  veracity 
of  the  petitions  Is  placed  upon  pereons  who  attest,  under  oath,  that 
they  personally  know  the  signers  to  be  voters  and  personally  saw 
them  Inscribe  their  names  on  the  document, 

TWO  WOMEN  attest  MOST 

A  majority  of  the  names  on  the  Maryland  petition  were  attested 
to  by  Mt  Dorothy  Rose  Blumberg,  wife  of  the  Communist  sena- 
torial candidate,  who  still  faces  charges  cf  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  of  the  Dies  committee,  and  Sophie  Kaplan,  who  Is 
listed  as  the  manager  of  a  bookstore  at  207  West  Franklin  Street 

Others  who  subscribed  to  the  oath  on  the  petitions  Included  Wil- 
liam C   Taylor,  secretary  of  the  party,  and  Banks. 

Violations  of  the  petition  statute  of  the  elections  law  are  punish- 
able under  the  law  on  perjury. 

The  comment  of  some  of  the  persons  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  petition  yesterday  denied  that  they  had  ever  signed  any  docu- 
ment to  put  the  Communists  on  the  ballot — or  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  for  the  Communist  candidates  so  nominated — follows: 

I  "I'M  A  EEPTTBUCAN" 

Mabel  Cromwell.  Negro.  1108  Sarah  Ann  Street:  "1  wouldn't  sign 
that  Communist  petition  for  anything.  I'm  a  Republican,  and  I 
mean  to  stay  one!" 

Sarah  Frey.  Negro.  1110  Sarah  Ann  Street:  "I  didn't  sign — no. 
Indeed!  There  were  two  men  here  a  long  time  ago — a  white  man 
and  a  colored  man — but  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  anything  at>out 
it.  They  said  they  would  fine  me  If  I  didn't  sign,  but  I  didn't  think 
that  was  right" 

E.  T.  Kennedy,  3328  Frederick  Avenue:  "I  absolutely  did  not  sign 
It.  I  have  never  even  seen  this  petition,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a 
look  at  It  to  see  how  they  got  my  name  on  It." 

SHE  WAS  THANKED  FOR  JOINING 

Ella  Jennings,  Negro,  1034  Sharp  Street:  "1  have  never  signed 
anything  to  do  with  politics  In  my  life,  but  one  week  I  got  a  letter 
thanking  me  for  Joining  the  Communist  Party  and  inviting  me  to  a 
party.  I  don't  know  where  they  got  my  name.  No;  I  didn't  go  to 
the  party" 

Sarah  Farrlngton.  Negro,  1133  Sharp  Street:  "I  didn't  sign  any- 
thing.   A  letter  from  Washington  was  the  first  I  heard  of  It." 

Ella  Thompson,  Negro.  816  Sharp  Street:  "A  naan  came  around 
•bout  a  month  or  two  ago  with  a  petition,  but  I  wotildn't  sign  it." 


'If  I  did  sign  it. 


"i  didn't  sign  antthing" 

Julia  Mitchell.  Negro,  802  Sharp  Street:  "I  don't  know  what  all 
this  Communist  stuff  is.     I  didn't  sign  anything." 

Lsabella  Hall.  Negro,  811  Sharp  Street:  "I  don't  fool  with  that 
kind  of  stuff:  no  Communists  for  me.     I  never  put  my  name  on  It." 

Susie  Douglas.  Negro,  909  Leadenhall  Street:  "I  don't  know  where 
they  get  my  name  from,  because  I  didn't  sign  any  petition." 

Samuel  Hall,  Negro,  837  Leadenhall  Street:  "No,  Indeed,  I  didnt 
slcn  it  or  know  anything  about  It.  They  had  my  name  as  'Hany* 
and  that  proves  that  it  wa.'^n't  me  who  signed." 

Frcdel  Johnson,  Negro,  1122  Leadenhall  Street:   'T  haven't  signed 
■    anything  for  the  Communiste.     I  don't  know  where  they  got  my 
name." 

doesn't  remember  it 

Johnnie  Pearson.  Negro.  155  West  Cross  Street: 
I  don't  remember  anything  about  It." 

Harry  Hall.  Negro,  1113  Rare  Street:  "Just  like  I  told  'em  at 
Washington;  I  didn't  sign  anything.  A  man  came  around  and  asked 
my  wife  to  sign  something  to  keep  her  out  of  slavery  but  she  didn't 
sign  it.  either." 

Bertha  Thompson.  Negro.  103  West  York  Street:  "Somebody  asked 
me  to  sign  a  children's  playground  petition  I  didn't  sign  because 
I  couldn't  read  It     I  haven't  signed  a  thing." 

Julia  Harmon.  Negro,  624  West  Lee  Street:  "It  must  have  been 
somebody  else.    I  have  never  signed  anything  like  that  in  my  life." 

"DON'T   KNOW   ANY    COMMUNISTS" 

Warner  C  Jones.  Negro.  2432  Madison  Avenue:  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  petition.  I  never  signed  It,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  who  put  my  name  on  the  list.  I  never  heard  of  It  untu  I 
got  the  letter  from  Washington.  I  don't  even  know  any  Com- 
munists that  I  know  of  I  don't  belong  to  any  organization  of  any 
sort,  not  even  a  union." 

Harold  E  Thompson.  Negro,  2323  Madison  Avenue :  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  It,  if  I  signed  It  It  was  done  under  false  pretense. 
Tlic  only  thing  that  I  signed  was  a  petition  to  bring  the  antllynch 
bill  up  again.  It  was  someone  on  the  street  who  was  going  around 
to  get  people  to  sign  this  paper  to  bring  up  the  antllynch  bill.  I 
think  It  was  a  woman,  but  I  did  not  read  the  paper.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  sign  any  such  Communist  petition,  since  I  work  for  the 
Government." 

Adelaide  Jenkins,  Negro,  2527  Salem  Street:  "Some  white  woman 
came  anund  and  said  there  was  a  bridge  that  they  had  Just  com- 
pleted out  in  Chicago,  and  they  wanted  to  get  up  a  petition  to  have 
some  man  go  to  the  convention  at  the  opening  of  the  bridge.  The 
writing  at  the  top  of  the  page  was  Just  the  same  as  the  story  she 
gave  me,  and  I  signed  it  when  I  saw  that  other  people  had  too.  The 
top  Just  said  where  the  convention  was  to  l>e  held." 

FOB   the   SCOTTSBOEO   BOTS 

Margaret  Carter.  Negro.  815  Forrest  Street:  "Two  men  came  by 
one  Sunday  morning  talking  about  the  Scottsboro  boys  and  told  us 
they  had  saved  the  Scottsboro  boys,  and  we  signed  the  paper.  I 
Just  signed  the  paper  because  I  was  busy  cooking  breakfast,  and  I 
thought  they  were  Just  people  doing  something  for  the  colored  race. 
I  didn't  know  who  they  were  until  a  neighbor  told  me  that  they 

were  Communists.     Neither  my  husband  nor  I  read  the  petition 

we  Just  signed  It.  After  we  got  the  letter  from  Washington,  we  got 
a  letter  from  the  Communist  gang  on  St.  Paul  Street  asking  us  to 
pay  no  attention  to  It,  If  we  got  a  letter  from  Washington,  and  not 
to  let  anyone  do  us  out  of  our  rights,  and  to  come  to  a  meeting. 
My  husband  wrote  right  back  and  asked  them  to  scratch  our  names 
off.  that  neither  of  us  were  Communists." 

DENIES   signing   PETITION 

Harry  E.  C<x)k.  Negro.  927  Rutland  Avenue:  "A  lot  of  people  around 
the  neighborhood  said  they  talked  to  a  man  circulating  a  petition 
to  sign,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  When  a  letter  from  the  Dies  com- 
mittee came.  I  wrote  back  that  I  had  signed  nothing  like  they 
talked  about  " 

Lillian  Klttrell.  Negro,  1729  East  Eager  Street:  "A  man  came  to 
see  me  one  night  last  winter.  He  asked  me  If  I  believed  In  stop- 
ping lynching  and  mobbing.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
stop,  but  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  Communist.  It  was  dark,  and  I 
cant  see  good  enough  to  read  after  dark,  so  he  explained  what  I 
was  to  sign,  only  about  lynching  and  mobbing,  and  I  signed  it 
because  I  thought  it  was  good.  The  Government  wrote  me  a  letter 
and  I  wrote  them  back  that  I  hadn't  signed  anything  about  com- 
muni-sm.  I  am  the  mother  of  an  18-year-old  boy,  and  I  nm  against 
lynchln'  and  mobbln',  because  if  he  gets  In  trouble  I  don't  want 
him  to  be  lynched  I'm  in  favor  of  the  law.  The  only  thing  I 
belong  to  Is  the  church." 

Michael  Kublltzky,  129  North  Lakewood  Avenue:  "I  don't  belong 
to  any  organizations,  nor  did  I  sign  any  paper  circulated  by  the 
Communist  Party.     That's  all  I  will  say." 

can't  warn  english 

George  Paidas,  1724  Eastern  Avenue  (through  his  waitress.  Miss 
Katie  Pappas,  acting  as  Interpreter)  :  "I  dkl  not  sign  any  paper. 
I  don't  write  or  read  English.  A  letter  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Paul  Farb,  a  painter,  who  lives  next  door  replied 
to  the  letter  for  me.  saying  that  I  had  not  signed  anything  of 
that  sort.    Someone  else  must  have  signed  my  name  to  the  petition." 

Mammle  Haines.  Negro.  408  South  Dallas  Street:  "I  don't  know 
nothing  about  no  paper  or  commtuilsin  bvislness.     I  can't  read  or 
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write.  I  can't  spell  my  own  name.  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  sent  It  back." 

Mrs  Estelle  Novak.  2008  East  Lombard  Street:  "T  don't  believe  in 
that  sort  of  stuff — communism.  I'm  sure  I  did  not  sign  any  petition 
of  any  sort.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Dies  committee,  but  I  don't 
know  how  they  got  my  name." 

Lloyd  Hazleton.  Negro,  643  George  Street:  "I  didn't  sign  any 
petition,  and  I'm  against  communism." 

Agnes  Nance,  Negro,  505  North  Pine  Street:   "I  never  signed  any 
paper  since  I  been  here,  except  for  the  Housing  Authority" 
^^  Lcma    Hawkins.    Negro.    557    Dolphin    Street :    "A   man    asked    me 
would  I  sign  a  paper   to  save  Axe  Rcsie  from  hanging,  and  I  did. 
He  didn't  ^ay  anjrthlng  about  communism  " 

Cora  Boyd,  Negro.  511  Etolphin  Street:  "I  signed  a  paper  to  sup- 
port an  antilynching  bill,  but  I  never  signed  a  Communist  petition." 

Came  Hill.  Negro.  1207  North  Strieker  Street:  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing abcut  the  Communist  Party,  I'm  not  interested  in  politics, 
and  I  never  signed  anything." 

Rev  Helen  Brown,  Negro,  1015  Argyle  Avenue:  "I  haven't  signed 
anything  A  lady  came  here  one  night  and  asked  me  who  lived 
here — that  must  be  where  they  got  my  name  " 

roa  covcKNOR  nice 

Annie  Wise,  Negro,  813  Harlem  Avenue:  "After  registration  a 
man  and  a  woman  came  around,  asking  If  I  were  going  to  vote  for 
Governor  Nice,  and  I  gave  them  my  name." 

Leanora  McGutre,  Negro,  1311  Rlggs  Avenue:  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  petition,  and  don't  recall  slgnli.g  anything.  I 
wov:ldn't  sign  for  the  Communist  Party." 

EflJe  Chapelle,  Negro,  1417  West  Lanvale  Street:  "A  man  came 
around  and  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  a  petition  for  an  antilynching 
bill      He  didn't  aay  anything  about  the  CommunlHts      After  I  got 

•  lettrr  from  Mr  Dtxs,  a  Mr.  Taylor  and  another  Communist  came 
to  ace  me.  And  after  I  had  signed  the  antllynch  petition,  I  got  a 
letter  from  Mr,  William  C.  Taylor,  which  thanked  me  for  signing 
the  Communist  petition,  and  inviting  me  to  a  picnic  at  Liberty 
Park  on  July  4.  That  was  the  first  I  knew  that  it  was  a  Communu>t 
petition" 

Mary  Moorehead,  Negro,  2232  Druid  Hill  Avenue:  "A  woman  came 
here  pretending  to  have  a  petition  for  freeing  the  Scottsboro  boys. 
I  signed  this,  and  then  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Communist  Party 
thanking  me  for  signing  the  petition  to  put  their  candidates  on  the 
ballot  That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  It  was  a  Communist 
petition." 

"TO  err  A  POLICIMAN" 

Grace  Buchanan.  Ncgjro.  2405  Ettlng  Street:  "Ju-st  after  I  moved 
Into  the  neighborhood  a  lady  came  around  and  asked  me  would  I 
sign  a  petition  to  get  a  policeman  on  the  corner  of  North  Avenue 
and  Cumberland  Street.  I  signed  It.  but  there  waa  no  writing  on  the 
paper     The  lady  said  they  would  get  the  names  together  and  then 

Eut  the  petition  In  above  them.     I  didn't  know  nothing  about  It 
eing  a  Communist  petition." 

Phillip  Vaughn,  Negro.  1939  Madison  Avenue:  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  any  petition.  Nobody  called  on  me." 
.  Hattle  Roane.  Negro.  320  West  Preston  Street:  "I  never  signed  any 
Communist  petition.  A  lady  came  here  Just  before  election  and 
•sked  me  to  regUter  at  City  Hall.  I  never  did,  but  I  gave  her  my 
name.    I  guess  that's  where  tbey  got  It." 

Gladys  Lee  HaJley,  Negro,  34ftft  Druid  HIU  Avenue;  "I  never  signed 

•  Communist  petition  that  I  kium  about  A  woman  came  by  who 
told  UN  (She  and  her  mother)  that  they  wanted  to  get  some  colored 
mt-n  In  oflice.  She  had  aiiother  petition  about  a  picket  line  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  movie  Gone  With  the  Wind,  but  I  didn  t  Hlgn  it  because 
I  never  saw  the  picture.  I  signed  the  other  because  I  thought  she 
wu.s  doing  something  to  help  the  colored  people.  I  am  a  registered 
Republican.  My  mother,  Lee  Halley.  signed  the  siime  one  as  I  did. 
Later  on  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Communist  Party  asking  me  to 
a  meeting  July  4.     I  didn't  pay  any  attention   to   It" 

Elizabeth  Henson  (Negro) ,  2521  Salem  Street:  "I  never  signed  any 
sort  of  petition  that  I  know  of.  A  white  woman  came  around, 
and  I  signed  my  name,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for.  She  was 
going  from  door  to  door.  I  generally  read  things,  and  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  sign  my  name  without  reading  it  first.  Ill 
never  do  It  again." 

Joseph  Renaudo.  330  North  Gay  Street:  "I  didn't  know  anything 
about  It.  When  I  got  that  letter  from  the  Dies  committee  I  was 
the  most  surprised  person  in  the  world.  I  thought  somebody  was 
playing  a  Joke  on  me.  I've  got  three  children  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  impllcate<l  In  anything  like  that." 

"BUNCH    or   OAICNXD    'ttXDS'  " 

Oscar  Wiley.  4018  Evans  Chapjel  Road:  "I  never  signed  any  sort  of 
a  petition  and  I  haven't  any  idea  of  how  they  got  my  name.  I  am  a 
painter  by  trade,  but  not  even  a  member  of  a  tiiiion,  so  they  couldn  t 
have  gotten  my  name  from  an  organization.  I've  been  a  Democrat 
all  of  my  life.     They're  Just  a  bunch  of  damned  'reds  '  " 

Charles  C  Hall  (Negro),  730  Dolphin  Street,  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  City-Wide  Republican  Club:  "I  never  signed 
a  Communist  petition.  The  first  I  knew  of  It  was  when  the  Com- 
munist Party  wrote  me  a  letter  thanking  me  for  feigning  their  peti- 
tion, I  represent  Americanism.  I  think  a  neighbor,  who  Is  a  Com- 
munist, must  have  put  my  name  on  the  petition.  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Republican  Convention  on  May  18.  The  Communist 
representatives  came  to  see  me  after  I  wrote  a  denunciation  in  reply 
to  their  letter  thanking  me  and  I  denounced  them  personally.  For 
35  years  I  have  been  active  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  Republican 
Club." 


Matthew  H.  Carter  (Negro),  556  Dolphin  Street:  "I  dldnt  sign 
anything." 

SIGNED    FOB    PLATG30UND 

Annie  Dennis,  Negro.  540  Johannsen  Street:  "A  man  came  here  one 
day  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  sign  to  make  safe  playgrounds 
for  the  children.  He  said  the  Governor  wanted  to  get  names  of 
people  who  want  safe  playgrounds  I  was  dumbfounded  when  I  got 
a  letter  from  Washington,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Com- 
munist Party,    I've  always  been  a  Republican." 

Joseph  Trubman.  2120  North  Pula.'kl  Street:  "I'm  well  known 
where  I  live  and  there  are  a  great  many  Comm\inlsts  around  there. 
They  must  have  used  my  name,  I  never  signed  any  petition  and  I 
am  not  in  any  way  sympathetic  with  their  cause." 

FOR    PRESIDENT 

WUma  Graham.  Negro.  603  North  Bethel  Street:  "Last  fall  a 
woman  stopped  at  my  house  She  asked  me  to  sign  a  petition  for 
the  election  of  somebody  for  President,  I  don't  remember  who.  She 
said  everyone  was  signing,  I  told  her  she  coiild  put  me  down.  I  did 
not  sign  the  paper." 

John  Washington.  Negro.  17  North  Washington  Street:  "One  morn- 
ing last  March.  I  was  coming  from  an  employment  office  when  a 
man  stopped  me  and  said  he  was  starting  a  labor  party.  A  lot  of 
people  around  there  were  signing  and  I  signed,  too  " 

Charles  Williams.  Negro,  1134  East  Lombard  Street:  "I  know  Just 
what  you're  after.  I  ain't  no  Communist  and  I  aint  signed  nothing, 
but  I  know  who  did.  It  was  that  man  from  the  Dally  Worker.  He 
said  he  had  a  petition  and  that  he  wa-i  going  to  put  my  name  down. 
I  told  him  not  to.  but  he  laughed  and  went  out. " 

SHE  IS  svrtLFKiatD 

Alice  Kane.  Negro,  1729  East  Preston  Street;  "I  was  really  stir- 
prlsed  when  we  got  the  letters  from  the  Dies  committee  Neither 
I  nor  my  mother  ( Addle  Skurrj- 1  signed  any  papers.  I  don't  know 
how  the  committee  got  our  names" 

Ella  V  Ellis,  Neuro,  1017  North  Washington  Street:  "I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Dies  committee  about  me  signing  a  petition  about 
communism,  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  any  petition  and 
so  I  didn't  sl?n  anything.  Naturally  I  wouldn't  sign  a  Communist 
petition  Ijerause  my  h»i,«band  works  on  W   P,  A" 

Osie  Hersey,  Negro,  1643  Barnes  Street:  "The  only  thing  I  remem- 
ber signing  was  for  the  antllynch  bill,  A  man  came  aruund  to  the 
house  with  a  paper.  The  letters  from  the  Dies  committee  must 
have  referred  to  that." 

REGISTERED   DEMOCRAT 

Annabelle  Lee.  Negro,  1008  North  Gay  Street:  "No  one  has  ever 
asked  me  to  sign  anything  I  am  registered  as  a  Democrat  and, 
of  course,  would  not  sign  anj-thing  like  a  Communist  pap)er" 

Grace  Chappell.  Negro.  1427  East  Biddle  Street:  "I  haven't  any 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party  and  I  don't  want  any.  Of 
course  I  haven't  signed  anything.  I  can't  imagine  how  the  Dies 
Conuntttee  got  my  name  unless  somebody  maliclotisly  gave  It  to 
them." 

Mary  Kelly,  Negro.  864  Vine  Street:  "I  don't  remember  signing 
anything  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Communist  Party, 
When  I  vote,  I  vote  Republican  ' 

Irving  Gaby.  2210  Preimtman  Street:  "The  only  connection  I  ever 
had  with  the  Communut  Party  was  wh«'n  I  tried  to  sell  them  a 
typewriter  in  Febrtiary.    I  don't  know  anything  about  any  petition. ' 


Legal  Basis  For  Con.scription 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1940 


ARIICLE  BY  MAJ,  CLAUDE  B    MICKELWAIT 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncjer  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal: 
[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for  September  1940] 

LEG.\L   BASIS   FOR   CONSCRIPTION 

(By  Claude  B,  Mickelwalt.  major.  United  States  Army.  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General.  Washington.  D,  C) 
The  story  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  a.<5  recorded  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  now  draws  to  a  close.  (See  United  States 
ex  rel  Bergdoll  v  Drum.  107  F.  (2d)  897.  December  1939  )  However 
the  Interest  of  the  public  in  the  general  subject  of  compulsory 
military  service  has  been  aroused  by  the  recent  introduction  in 
Congress  of  the  so-called  Burke -Wads  worth  bill  for  selective  serv- 
ice. Although  the  political  aspects  of  this  subject  are  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  current  debate,  nevertheless,  an  examination  of  Ita 
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legal  aspects  Is  regarded  as  timely.  Whether  we  ?peak  of  conscrip- 
tion, draft,  or  selective  service,  we  have  In  mind,  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  compulsion  of  service  In  the  land  and  naval  forces,  as 
contrasted  with  voluntary  enlistment  therein,  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  compulsory  feature  of  past  laws  and  of  the  current  pro- 
posals that  the  debates,  legal  as  well  as  political,  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. In  like  manner,  this  discussion  of  the  legal  basis  for  con- 
scription will  deal  largely  with  the  compulsory  feature  of  that 
subject. 

The  conscription  of  manpower  for  military  service  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  modern  invention  of  sovereigns,  be  they  kings,  dic- 
tators, or  the  rulers  of  democracies.  Many  examples  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  device  could  be  given,  but  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the 
following  views  of  publicists  as  an  Indication  of  Its  pa.st  recogni- 
tion In  the  field  of  customary  and  appropriate  methods  for  raising 
military  forces: 

"Every  cltluen  is  bound  to  serve  and  defend  the  state  as  far  as 
he  Is  able  Society  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved:  and  this  union 
for  common  defense  Is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  political  asso- 
clatlcm.  Whoever  Is  able  to  bear  arms  must  take  them  up  as  soon 
■s  he  Ia  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  one  who  hr.*  the  power  to 
make  war,"     (Vattel,  Book  3.  cb.  2.  wc.  8.) 

"Since  every  cltlaen  or  subject  Is  obliged  to  serve  the  state,  the 
sovereign  has  the  right,  when  the  necessity  arises,  to  conscript 
Whom  he  pleases  '  (Vattel.  Book  3.  ch.  2.  sec.  9  ) 

"In  s  word,  we  must  give  him  |  the  sovereign  j  the  power  of  levy- 
ing troops.  enlUttng  soldiers,  and  obliging  them  to  perform  the 
most  dangerous  duties  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives"  (Bur- 
lanMqtil,  The  Principle*  ot  Potitlc  Law,  ed.  1791,  pt.  IV.  ch.  1,  sec. 
Xn.) 

Considering  briefly  the  history  of  compulsory  military  service  In 
the  United  BUtcs,  It  may  be  polnt«d  out  that,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Federal  Constitution,  the  drafting  of  men  for  military 
service  was  sanctioned  and  practiced  both  In  the  Colonies  and, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  In  many  of  the  States.  The 
oonstltutloru  of  nine  States  during  the  Revolutionary  War  period 
recognized  the  principle  of  universal  military  service.'  An  equal 
number  of  States  enacted  draft  laws  to  recruit  the  Continental 
Army.  However.  It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, the  National  Goverrunent  was  limited  to  making  requi- 
sitions upon  the  States  for  military  personnel.  These  requUsltlons 
were  fortified  upon  several  occasions  by  resolutions  recommending 
drafts  by  the  States  from  the  militia,'  However,  the  Impotence  of 
the  National  Government  in  lU  dependence  up>on  the  whims  of 
the  SUtes  was  recognized  by  the  Commander  In  Chief,  and  on 
August  20.  1780.  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress.  General 
Washington  stated  that  a  peremptory  draft  was  the  only  method  of 
providing  soldiers'  Hamilton  also  recommended  that  for  common 
defense  the  Nation  should  have  power  to  raise  armies  without 
limitation  since  experience  had  shown  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  defective  In  this  regard.*  Proposals  restricting  the 
national  power  to  require  military  service  of  citizens  were  offered 
by  several  States »  In  the  Onnstltutlonal  Convention,  but  were  uni- 
formly rejected  The  rejection  of  these  limitations  indicates  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  to  Include  in  that  instru- 
ment the  power  to  draft.  It  may.  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the 
principle  of  compmlslon  was  recognised  In  this  country  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and.  further,  that  the  lack  of 
power  m  the  Natloiul  Government  tmder  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration to  raise  armies  and  prorlde  for  defense  was  a  defect  In- 
tended to  be  remedied  by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  legal  questions  Involved  In  present-day  conscription  by  the 
Hatlonal  Oovemnjent  arise.  ttMrefocv.  from  a  consideration  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  from 
a  general  denial  that  the  power  of  conscription  for  military  service 
Is  Inherent  In  the  sovereign.  Implicit  in  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal  statutes  providing  for  conscription  are 
those  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  give  Congress  the  power 
•*to  declare  war."  "to  raise  and  support  armies."  -to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy."  and  "to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  And  to  this  enumeration  must 
be  added  the  general  authority  of  Congress  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers" '  Furthermore,  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  'provide  for  the  common  defense  "  (preamble) . 

The  first  Federal  statute  Involving  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  conscription  was  enacted  during  the  Civil  War."    It  may  be  noted, 

« Pennsylvania  Oonstltutlon  (1776) .  art.  8:  Thorpe.  American  Char- 
ters. Constitutions,  and  Organic  Laws.  vol.  5.  3083;  Vermont  Consti- 
tution (1777).  ch.  1.  art.  9.  6  Id.  3740,  3747;  Vermont  Constitution 
(1786),  ch.  1,  art.  10,  fl  Id  3753;  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  (1780) 
art.  10.  3  Id  1891:  New  Hampshire  Bill  of  Rights  (1784).  art.  12.  4  Id. 
2455;  New  Hampshire  Constitution.  Bill  of  Rights,  art.  12,  4  Id.  2471. 
2472;  New  York  Constitution  (1777).  art.  40.  5  Id,  2637;  Constitution 
of  Delaware  (1776).  art.  9.  1  Id.  562.  564;  Biaryland  Constitution 
(1776).  art  33.  3  Id,  1686.  1696;  Virginia  Constitution  (1776).  Mllltla, 
87  Id,  3817;  Georgia  Constitution  (1777),  art,  33,  art.  35.  2  Id,  777,  782. 

•Journals  of  Congress  (Ford's  Edition,  Library  of  Congress)  262- 
263:   10  Id    199    200:   13  Id    299, 

•  Sparks.  WrlUngs  of  Washington,  7,  162.  441-444. 

•Frderallst.  Ncs    22.  23. 

» Virginia,  3  Bllott's  Debates,  658;  North  Carolina,  4  Elliott 's  De- 
bates. 242,  244,  251.  252;  Rhode  Island,  1  EUlotfs  Debates.  336. 

•Art,  I.  sec    8, 

'Art,  I,  sec   8, 

•Act  of  March  3,  1863,  12  Stat.  731. 


,   however,  that  during  the  War  of  1812  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of 

'  War,  recommended  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for 
compulsory  military  service  under  the  Federal  Government."    A  bill 

t  was  Introduced  for  that  purpose,  but  the  advent  of  peace  eliminated 
the  apparent   necessity  for  such  a  measure,  and  It  was  never  en- 

'  acted."  Following  the  Civil  War  no  statute  Involving  Federal  con- 
scription Is  to  be  found  until  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917.-1  This  statute,  with  amendments,  like 
the  Civil  War  Draft  Act,  was  a  wartime  act.  effective  during  the  then 
existing  emergency.  Thus  it  appears  that  during  two  wars  In  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged  Federal  troops  have  been  raised  by 
conscription,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws  has  been  considered  by  the  courts. 

Concerning  the  constitutional  validity  of  these  wartime  conscrip- 
tion laws  it  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that,  so  far  as  the  writer  la 
aware,  no  decision  of  a  Federal  or  State  court  has  held  that  such 
laws  are  t>eyond  the  power  of  the  Congress.  The  specific  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  set  forth  above  are  generally  regarded  as  basis  for 
this  poT.er  although  the  general  obligation  to  serve  expressed  by 
writers  and  other  authorities  has  supported  the  favorable  construc- 
tion of  these  clauses.  For  example.  In  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases 
eupra.  the  Court  said,  at  page  378: 

"It  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  very  conception  of  a  Just  govern- 
ment and  Its  duty  to  the  citizen  Includes  the  reciprocal  obligation 
of  the  citizen  to  render  military  service  In  case  of  need  and  the 
right  to  compel  It." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  In  United  State$  v.  Schwimmer  (279 
U   8   644,  660). 

Proceeding  from  this  general  duty  of  the  citizen  toward  the  sov- 
ereign the  validity  of  conscription  when  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  necessary  and  proper  meastire  In  the  exercise  of  its 
enumerated  powers  has  been  sustained  In  numerous  cases  An 
early  elucidation  of  this  principle  Is  to  be  foimd  in  K needier  v. 
Lane  (45  Pa,  St.  238),  where  Justice  Agnew  expresses  the  court's 
views  in  the  following  passage  at  page  322: 

"The  constitutional  authority  to  use  the  national  forces  creates  a 
corresponding  duty  to  provide  a  number  adequate  to  the  necessity. 
The  duty  is  vital  and  essential,  falling  back  on  the  fundamental 
right  of  self-preservation,  and  the  powers  expressed  to  declare  war. 
raise  armies,  maintain  navies,  and  provide  for  the  defense.  Power 
and  duty  now  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  extremity  until  every  avail- 
able man  In  the  Nation  is  called  Into  service.  If  the  emergency 
require  It;  and  of  this  there  can  l>e  no  Judge  but  Congreae." 

See  also  McCalls  Case  (Federal  Cases  No.  8669.  p.  1225  (1863) )  to 
the  same  effect. 

In  passing  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  draft  laws  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  enrolling  the  citizens  directly  into  the  service  of 
the  National  Government,  were  likewise  held  to  be  valid,  the  court* 
relying  upon  constitutional  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  specific  grant  of  power  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederate  States  "to  raise  and  support  armies"  authorized 
the  conscription  of  national  forces  as  distinguished  from  the  mUltla 
of  the  several  States,  without  llmlUtlon  as  to  the  mode  or  manner 
of  exercUlng  the  power," 

In  like  manner  the  general  validity  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of 
1917  as  a  constitutional  method  of  raUIng  armies  was  upheld  by  the 
courts.  Any  doubu  on  this  score  were  effectively  dispelled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Selective  Draft  Law  cases,  supra,  and  later 
cases  aillrming  the  views  expressed  in  that  ca«e  "  Later  it  was  said 
In  United  8tate$  v,  MacintcmK  (283  U.  8,  605.  622-623),  a  naturaliza- 
tion case,  that  the  power  to  raise  armies  "necessarily  connotes  tb« 
nice  power  to  say  who  shall  serve  in  them  and  In  what  way."  and 
that  "whether  any  citizen  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  In  time  of  war  Is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
Congress  and  not  upon  the  scruples  of  the  Individual,  except  aa 
Congress  provides."  We  may.  therefore,  conclude  that  It  Is  the  set- 
Ued  law  of  this  Nation  that  compulsory  mlUtary  service  is  a  consti- 
tutional method  for  raising  armies  In  time  at  war. 

Current  consideration  of  a  conscription  law.  Involving,  as  it 
does,  the  question  of  enforcing  military  service  in  time  of  peace 
suggests  the  question  whether  the  powers  of  the  Congress  in  this 
regard  are  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  country  te  not  at  war  So 
far  our  national  experience  has  brought  forth  two  conscription 
laws,  each  enacted  In  time  of  war  and  each  limited  to  the  duration 
of  the  emergency.  It  does  not  seem  open  to  serious  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  peacetime  conscription  is  equaUy  valid.  The  underlying 
necessity  of  national  self-preservation  exists  In  time  of  peace  as 
weu  as  after  war  has  been  declared.  In  fact,  the  current  trend  as 
evidenced  by  recent  events  In  Europe  and  Asia  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  engage  in  war  without  the  customary  notice  of  a  declara- 
tion. In  such  a  case  we  ought  not  to  lose  our  ability  for  self- 
protectlon  by  any  rigid  or  mathematical  determination  tiiat  con- 
scription is  based  princlpaUy  or  solely  upon  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  Certainly  there  are  other  enum- 
erated powers,  equally  efficacious,  even  If  we  faU  to  perceive  Oie 
necessary  cormectlon  between  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peac« 

» Nlles'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  7,  p,  137  et  seq, 

»"  Se/ecttre  Draft  Law  Cases  (245  U.  8.  366,  385). 

"  Act  of  May  18,  1917  (47  Stat.  76). 

»»  Sx  parte  Coupland  (26  Tex.  387  ( 1862) ) ;  Jeffers  v.  Fair  (S3  Oa.  847 
(1862)  ):  Burroughs  v.  Peyton  (16  Graft,  470  (1864)). 

'Goldman  v.  United  States  (245  U.  8,  474):  Kramer  v.  United 
States  (246  U,  S,  478;  Ruthenberg  v.  United  States  (245  U,  S.  480); 
McKinley  v.  United  States  (249  U.  S,  397);  OConnell  v.  United  State* 
(253  U.  S.  142). 
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^and  the  power  to  declare  war     In  the  course  of  h's  opinion  in  the 
^Me  of  the  peacetime  enlistment  of  a  minor.  Justice  Field  said: 

'Now.  among  the  powers  a.-slgned  to  the  National  Government, 
la  the  p)Ower  'to  raise  and  support  armies,"  and  the  power  "to  provide 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces' 
The  execution  of  these  powers  falls  within  the  line  of  its  duties; 
and  its  control  over  the  subject  is  plenary  and  exclusive.  It  can 
determine,  without  question  from  any  State  authority,  how  the 
armies  shall  be  raised,  whether  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  forced 
draft,  the  age  at  which  the  soldier  shall  be  received,  and  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  l>e  taken,  the  compensation  he  shall  be  allowed, 
and  the  service  to  which  she  shall  be  assigned."  (Tarblea  Case,  13 
Wall    397.  408.) 

Ju.stlce  Harlan  ppoke  In  similar  language  In  Jacobsen  v.  Massa- 
chusetts  (197  U    S    11.  29)  : 

"•  •  •  and  yet  he  |a  person  1  may  be  compelled,  by  force  if 
need  be.  against  his  will  and  without  regard  to  his  personal  wishes 
or  his  pecuniary  Interests,  or  even  his  religious  or  political  con- 
nections, to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  jirmy  of  his  country, 
and  risk  the  chance  of  being  shot  down  in  its  defense  " 

Other  cases  of  like  tenor  involving  peacetime  service  may  be 
mentioned: 

In  re  Grimley  Petitioner  (137  U   8    147.  153). 
United  States  v.  WUliams   (302  U    S    46.  48) 

In  the  last  cited  case  the  court  said,  at  page  48.  In  virtue  of  Its 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  the  Congress  may  require  military  service  of  adults  and 
minors  alike  " 

The  foregoing  views,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
decided  cases  upholding  the  validity  of  the  wartime  conscription 
acts.  Justify.  It  Is  believed,  the  prediction  that  a  law  providing  for 
peacetime  compulsory  military  service  will.  If  the  occasion  arises, 
be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  within  the  power  of  Congress 

Before  leaving  the  general  subject  of  constitutionality  of  Federal 
conscription  laws,  certain  features  of  the  principal  argument  against 
the  val  dity  of  such  laws  are  of  interest  This  argument  proceeds 
from  the  militia  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  give 
the  Congress  power  "to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions," 
and  "to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  militia 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  tht-  United  S"ates.  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress,"  '•  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  grants  of  power  to  the  Congress  in  re- 
spect of  declaring  war.  raising  armies,  etc.,  were  modified  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  thus  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers 
by  way  of  calling  forth  the  mlUtla  Undoubtedly,  this  view  grew 
out  of  the  restrictions  upon  national  power  in  this  regard  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  subsequent  laws  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  training  and  organization  of  the  militia,  of  which 
the  act  of  May  9,  1794,''  Is  an  early  example  That  this  question  had 
not  been  settled  when  the  Civil  War  Draft  Act  was  passed  is  illus- 
trated by  the  views  of  the  various  Justices  In  Kneedler  against  Lane, 
supra,  which  were  largely  directed  toward  resolving  the  troublesome 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  CJovernment  was  supreme  In  the 
field  of  proTtdlng  Federal  forces  or  must  exercise  this  power  through 
the  States  by  a  call  for  the  militia.  Likewise,  in  the  draft  cases  aris- 
ing In  the  Confederate  States  the  principal  argument  against  the 
national  power  was  based  upon  the  supposed  limitation  derived  from 
similar  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  militia  However, 
the  courts  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Staters  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  to  recognize  the  mlUtla  clauses  as  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  <he  Nation  to  raise  armies  by  conscription  or  draft. 
Finally,  in  the  selective  draft  law  cases,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that,  despite  the  militia  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  has  complete  and  dominant  power  to  raise 
armies',  saying,  inter  alia,  at  page  381 : 

"When  the  Constitution  came  to  be  formed  it  may  not  be  dis- 
puted that  one  of  the  recognized  necessities  for  Its  adoption  was 
the  want  of  power  In  Congress  to  raise  an  army  and  the  dependence 
upon  the  States  for  their  quotas.  In  supplying  the  power  it  was 
manifestly  Intended  to  give  It  all  and  leave  none  to  the  States, 
since  besides  the  delegation  to  Congress  of  authority  to  raise  armies 
the  Constitution  prohibited  the  States,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  from  keeping  troops  In  time  of  peace  or  engaging  in  war  " 
(art   I.  sec.  10). 

Further  consideration  was  given  this  question  In  Coi  v  Wood 
(247  U  S.  3).  where  the  contention  was  made  by  Cox.  a  soldier 
drafted  during  the  first  World  War,  that  In  view  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  employment  of  the  militia,  1.  e.,  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections,  and  repel  Invasions,"  the  peti- 
tioner was  not  liable  to  serve  in  a  foreign  country.  Again  the  court 
said  that  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  and  to  raise 
armies  was  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  militia  clauses  and 
"knew  no  limit  deduced  from  a  separate,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
war  power,  wholly  Inclflental,  if  not  irrelevant  and  subordinate, 
provision  concerning  the  militia,  found  In  the  Constitution  "  Thus 
did  the  highest  court  of  our  land  settle,  in  no  unmistakable  terms, 
the  time-honored  argument  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  plenary  Federal  power  to  raise  armies  and  use  them 
according  to  necessity. 


'♦Art.  I,  sec.  8. 
» 1  Stat.  367. 


In  numerous  cases  suitors  made  specific  constitutional  objections 
to  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  and  the  courts  uniformly  dis- 
■  missed  these  contentions  as  untenable  For  example,  the  act  au- 
thorized the  President  to  prescribe  regulations  which,  from  neces- 
sity, were  numerous  and  detailed.  Accordingly,  the  objection  was 
made  that  the  act  was  void  for  unwarranted  delegation  of  legislative 
authority.  This  contention  was  rejected  by  the  courts  '•  Similarly. 
It  was  held  that  the  act  did  not  deprive  the  conscript  of  his 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  there  being  no  universal  right 
to  the  Judicial  process.''  nor  of  his  property  since  a  person  has  in  a 
proper  sense  no  property  right  in  his  office  or  emplo>"ment  '-  Nor 
was  the  requirement  of  compulsory  service  in  contributing  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  regarded  as  the  imposition  of  Involuntary 
servitude  '* 

Any  law  affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  large  numbers  of  our 
residents  is  bound  to  raise  interesting  and  vital  questions  concern- 
ing specific  classes  of  persons.  In  our  discussion  thus  far  we  have 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  laws  relating  to  conscrip- 
tion subject  citizens  to  liability  for  military  service  The  essence  of 
the  obligation  is  undoubtedly  the  tie  of  allegiance  binding  the 
citizen  to  the  sovereign^"  Out  of  this  allegiance  arises  the. duty  to 
his  country  when  called  -•  If  the  duty  is  based  upon  allegiance,  it 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  citizen  wherever  he  may  be.  Apparently  the 
Congress  In  1863  as  well  as  In  1917  was  of  this  view  since  the  liability 
of  citizens  to  serve  was  not  specifically  qualified  by  any  reference  to 
place  of  residence--  Although  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
decided  case  wh.ch  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  case  of  United  States  ex  rel 
Feld  V  Bullard  (1923)  (290  F  704.  cert  den  262  U  S  760).  wherein 
the  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  after  registration  under 
the  1917  act.  sailed  to  Brazil  In  July  of  that  year  and  remained  there 
until  July  1919  During  his  absence  he  was  drafted  by  virtue  of  a 
notice  mailed  to  him  at  his  address  in  this  country,  which  he  failed 
to  answer  although  a  partial  reply  to  the  questionnaire  of  the  local 
board  was  submitted  by  his  father  Upon  his  failure  to  report  as 
required  in  the  notice  he  was  recorded  as  a  deserter.  After  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  arraigned  for  trial  by  court 
martial  for  desertion,  and  his  petition  for  release  from  the  Army 
authorities  was  denied  in  the  case  Just  cited  Certainly  the  decision 
is  authority  for  the  view  that  the  liability  to  serve  of  a  citizen  who 
has  registered  is  not  terminated  by  his  absence  from  this  country 
when  called.  In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  is  of  Inter- 
est : 

"Every  sovereign  has  a  right  to  call  home  those  of  his  subjects 
who  are  In  an  enemys  country,  or  In  any  other  country  when  h» 
thinks  their  presence  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  sUte "  (Von 
Martens,  book  VIII.  ch   II.  sec  6). 

Note  also  the  strength  cf  the  tie  of  allegiance  announced  by  our 
Supreme  Court  in  Cork  v  Tait  (263  U  S  47)  i  power  to  tax  a 
citizen  resident  in  a  foreign  country)  and  in  Blackmer  v  United 
States  (284  U.  S  421),  wherein  it  was  said,  at  page  437: 

•Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  United  States  possesses  the 
power  inherent  in  sovereignty  to  require  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try of  a  citizen,  resident  elsewhere,  whenever  the  public  Interest 
requires  it,  and  to  penalize  him  in  case  of  refusal." 

Consider  also  the  case  of  an  alien  in  respect  of  liability  to  serve 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  pertinent  provision  in  this  regard  con- 
tained in  the  Civil  War  Draft  Act.  "persons  of  foreign  birth  who 
shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizen's  "  and 
the  similar  provision  In  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  "male  per- 
sons residing  in  the  United  States,  not  alien  enemies  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens."  That  a  declaration 
of  intention  does  not  change  the  status  of  nn  alien  to  that  of  a 
citizen  seems  clear  -  Nevertheless,  an  alien,  whether  or  not  he  has 
declared  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen,  may  be  subjected  to 
compulsory  military-  service  by  the  country  of  his  residence  -♦ 
However,  the  force  of  municipal  law,  which  Is  the  basis  of  this 
power,  IS  naturally  confined  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  enacting 
sovereign  unless  another  tie  than  mere  physical  presence  gives  it 
strength.  ° 

What  Is  the  rule  under  International  law  as  to  subjecting  aliens 
to  military  service'  It  is  generally  said  that  military  service  Is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  citizens  alone,^^  and  that  an  alien  may 
not  be  compelled  to  render  mllitarv-  service  without  violation  of 
international  law  •  This  view  was  also  expressed  bv  Mr  Bavard 
Secretary  of  State,  on  February  3,  1888,  in  a  communication  to 
Ml  Bell,  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  qualification  that 
In  times  of  social  disturbance  or  of  Invasion  the  services  of  aliens  In 

>"  Selective  Draft  Law  Casex.  supra;  Angelas  v.  Sullivan  (246  F  54)  ■ 
Franke  v.  Murray   (248  F   865).  -^i. 

"  Angelus  v.  Sullivan,  supra 
»  United  States  v   Olson  (253  F   233). 

"Selective  Draft  Law  Cases,  supra;  Angelus  v.  Sullivan,  supra, 
»/n   re  Stem    (284  F.  868).  ^ 

vnJf/''f^'J\  ^7'^   ^""^   ^'^'^'-  ^"P''*      ^«   *l«o  quotations   from 
Vattel  and  Burlamaqjii.  supra 

»^  Act  of  March  3,  1863.   12  Stat    731;   act  of  May  18,  1917,  40  Stat 
'    78 

(19  f"*SiI'^  v^  A'icfcoio/7  et  al.  (52  F.  (2d)   1074);  Petition  of  Sproule 

;■«  iVaporp  v^ /iotre  (256  F  832);  United  States  ex  rel.  Koopowitz  v 
Finley  (245  P   871);  cf    In  re  Siem.  supra.  "^'j'^/u^t*  v. 

-  4  Davis,  Elements  of  Internationa:  Law,  164. 
"  In  re  Siem,  supra. 
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police  or  home  guards  may  be  exacted,"  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  certain  writers  In  the  field  of  international  law  have 
recently  expressed  doubt  that  the  UabUity  for  military-  service  Is 
limited  to  citizens  »•  upon  the  basis  of  certain  obligations  of  resi- 
dent aliens  w.th  p.irticular  reference  to  declarant  aliens  ■»  Be  that 
as  it  may.  the  diplomatic  ccrrerx>ondence  of  the  United  Spates 
reveals  a  general  attitude  of  conceding  a  right  of  exemption  to 
aliens,  particularly  upon  appropriate  representations  by  foreign 
countries   or  upon  renunciation  cf  declarations  of  Intention  *' 

Despite  the  appaient  recognition  by  oiir  Government  of  the  quali- 
fied right  of  aliens  to  exemption  from  military  .service  the  fact 
remains  that  aliens  were  drafted  during  the  first  World  War  and 
further,  ns  noted  above,  that  courts  were  disposed  to  uphold  the 
legality  of  this  compulsion.  The  basis  for  these  decision-  was  that 
the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  made  persons  of  the  prescribed  apes 
subject  to  draft  unless  exempted  or  excuied  by  the  designated 
authority.  Accordingly,  it  was  necej^sary  to  claim  and  receive  ex- 
emption from  the  local  board  and  if  a  fair  hearing  had  been  granted 
by  the  board  the  decision  of  that  body  was  regarded  ai.  fiual.=' 
Although  the  statute  limited  the  liability  to  serve  to  declaiant  aliens, 
nevertheless  nondeclarant  aliens  were  held  to  service  -  In  the  case 
last  cited  it  was  said  th.it  limiting  liability  for  militnry  service  to 
Citizens  and  declarant  aliens  did  not  exclude  from  the  draft  any  who 
were  not  so  obligated  but  were,  nevertheless,  required  to  register 
At  this  point  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  cotirts 
as  to  treaties  exempting  aliens  from  military  f,ervice  For  example. 
In  Ex  parte  Larr-ucea  (249  F.  981)  four  citizens  of  Spain  who  had 
filed  their  declarations  of  Intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  sought  release  from  detention  for  evading  the  Con- 
scription Act.  claiming  that  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  proclaimed  April  20,  1903.^-  exempted  them  from 
compulsory  militar>-  senlce  in  the  United  States  Certainly  the 
words  cf  the  treaty  were  apt  to  confer  exemption.  Nevertheless,  the 
court  held  that  these  aliens  were  not  entitled  to  release  on  the  basis 
cf  nonliability  and  grounded  this  decision  upon  the  recognized 
Judicial  rule  that  a  treaty  occupies  no  position  of  8up>eriorlly  over 
an  act  of  Congress  but  Is.  under  the  Constitution,  on  a  parity  with 
ether  expressions  of  legislative  will  and  in  the  event  of  Inconsistency 
the  latest  In  time  will  control."  Accordingly,  the  claimants  were 
remitted  to  the  political  head  of  the  Government  for  appropriate 
relief  under  the  treaty.  For  similar  conclusions  under  the  Selective 
Draft  Act  of  1917.  as  to  ncndeclarant  aliens,  see  Summertime  v. 
Local  Board,  Dnnsion  So.  10  (248  F.  832);  Ex  parte  BUizekovtc 
(248  F   327), 

In  the  administration  of  any  law  tor  compulsory  military  service 
perplexing  problems  are  bound  to  arise.  The  Selective  Service 
Regulations  of  1917  provided  for  the  mailing  of  a  notice  to  the 
selected  registrant  requiring  him  to  report  to  the  local  board  or, 
in  special  cases,  to  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  SUte. 
The  notice  specified  the  day  and  hour  the  registrant  would  be  In 
the  military  service.  Suppose  the  registrant  failed  to  report  as 
required.  Actually  he  had  never  served  In  the  military  forces 
However,  the  effect  of  law  and  regtilatlons  transformed  the  recal- 
citrant registrant  Into  a  deserter  under  military  law.  Section  2  of 
the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  provided.  In  part: 

"All  persons  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
shall,  from  the  date  of  said  draft  or  acceptance  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Regular  Army." 

Of  course,  the  laws  governing  the  Regular  Army  included  the 
Articles  of  War  which  then  provided  in  arUcle  2  theretof  -  that  the 
following  persons,  among  others,  shall  be  subject  to  military  law: 
"  •  •  •  all  other  persons  lawfully  called,  drafted,  or  ordered 
Into,  or  to  duty  or  for  training  In,  the  said  service  (military  service 
of  the  United  States),  from  the  dates  they  are  reqtiired  by  the 
terms  of  the  call,  draft,  or  order  to  obey  the  same." 

Hunce.  the  registrant  was  subject  to  jMinishment  as  a  des.'^rter 
L'  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons."  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
the  postal  service  in  giving  notice  by  mail  was  deemed  sufficient 
In  law,  actual  pen>onal  notice  not  being  required." 

Finally,  it  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  latest  case  Involving 
the  validity  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917  and  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  reaffirms  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
cotirts  that  the  act  In  question  was  a  valid  and  constitutional 
method  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country.^ 
With  the  denial  of  certiorari  in  this  case  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  June  3,  1940  (No.  974),  we  see  at  once  the 
conclusion  of  a  case  of  long  standing  Interest  and  an  indication 
of  the  current  views  of  the  highest  court  of  our  land  on  the  legal 
basis  for  conscription. 


"4  Moore's  Digest.  62. 

"Borchard.  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad,  64:  Hyde. 
International  Law,  vol.  II,  244.  et  seq, 

"Hyde.  International  Law,  vol.  U.  347, 

"Hyde,  International  Law,  vol.  II,  348.  et  seq, 

"  Sapore  v.  /Joizv,  supra;  Ex  parte  Beales  (252  F   ITT) 

'^  Sapor e  v   Rou^.  supra;  Ex  parte  Lamachia  (250  F,  814), 

»=8tat.  2108 

"Citing  Cherokee  Tobacco  Cases  (11  Wall.  616);  Head  Money 
Cases  (112  U    8   680) 

"Act  of  August  29,  1916.  39  Stat,  661, 

-Franke  v.  Murray  (248  P  865);  United  States  ex  rel.  Feld  v. 
Bullard  (290  P  704;  cert   den.  282  U,  8.  760), 

"Ex  parte  Bergdoll  (274  P.  458), 

•»  United  States  ex  rel.  Bergdoll  y.  Drum,  Lieutenant  General,  etal. 
(107  F.  (3d)  8»7). 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON  WALTER  M  PIERCE,  OF  OREGON, 
BEFORE  HOUSE  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  yesterday  before  the  House  Deficiency  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Deficiencies  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  I  appear  In  behalf  of  the  i>endlng  Bonneville- 
Coulee  Transmlfston  Line  appropriation  in  order  to  give  some  basic 
information  on  the  Budget  submission  before  you. 

You.  no  doubt,  remember  that  both  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
were  Initiated  under  P.  W.  A.  grants.  A  short  time  thereafter  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  In  the  Parker 
Dam  case,  which  in  effect  stated  that  constitutional  dams  had  to 
be  covered  by  congressional  authorization.  As  a  reault  of  this  deci- 
sion Congress  authorized  both  dams,  and  In  the  act  authorizing 
Grand  Coulee  (49  Stat.  1028,  act  of  August  30.  1935)  It  was  stated 
that  the  operation  of  the  Grand  Coulee  project  was  entrusted  to  the 
President  acting  through  such  agents  as  he  might  designate  By 
letter  of  January  29.  1936.  the  President  designated  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  Uirough  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  as  his 
agent    for    this    purpose. 

Within  the  past  few  days  you  may  have  noticed  that  the  press 
release  given  out  by  the  While  Hou.'^e  covered  an  amendment  to 
the  original  agency  designation.  This  recent  amendment  embodied 
in  an  Executive  order  coordinates  the  power  facilities  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  by  designating  the  BonnevUle  Power  Admin- 
istration as  the  agency  for  marlcetlng  the  power  generated  at  Grand 
Coulee. 

Further  authority  Is  given  under  section  2  (b)  of  Uie  Bonneville 
Act  of  August  20.  1937.  which  I  quote,  as  It  contains  broad  provi- 
sions of  congressional  policy: 

"(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  use  of  all  electric 
energy  that  can  be  generated  and  marketed  tuid  to  provide  reason- 
able outlets  therefor,  and  to  prevent  the  monopolization  tliereof  by 
limited  groups,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide, construct,  maintain,  and  Improve  such  electric  transmission 
lines  and  subsUtions,  and  facilities,  and  structures  appurtenant 
thereto.  a.s  he  finds  necessary,  desirable,  or  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  electric  energy,  available  for  sale,  from  the 
Bonneville  project,  to  Interconnect  the  BonnevUle  project  with 
other  Federal  projects  and  publicly  owned  power  systems  now  or 
hereafter  constructed." 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  section  of  the  Bonneville  Organic  Act  that 
Congress  directs  the  Administrator  to  interconnect  the  BonneviUe 
project  with  other  Federal  projects  and  publicly  owned  power  sys- 
tems now  or  hereafter  constructed  In  order  to  encourage  the  widest 
possible  use.  to  provide  reasonable  outlets  and  to  prevent  monopoli- 
zation by  limited  groups. 

THE    COLUMBIA    RIVEK 

Your  committee  has  been  considering  appropriations  In  connec- 
tion with  other  rivers  and  I  think  it  advisable  for  purpKjses  of  record 
to  point  out  the  reason  why  the  Columbia  River  is  In  a  class  by 
Itself  as  a  pwwer  producer.  Forty-flve  percent  of  all  the  charted 
potential  prime  hydro  power  In  the  United  States  Is  found  wlthlri 
the  area  marked  by  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  average  river,  which  has  been  discussed  before  you  has  cer- 
tain characteristics  which  may  be  briefly  stated  in  terms  of  seasonal 
flow  and  fall. 

These  rivers  have  high  peak  spring  flood  flows  and  low  summer 
flows  during  the  crop-rrrowing  season,  tending  to  make  what  the 
hydrologistfi  call  "flashy  streams."  The  ratio  of  water  volumes 
occurring  during  the  peak  and  low  periods  and  the  average  practical 
fall  determines  the  economic  power  possibilities  of  any  stream. 

Nature  Is  compensating  In  the  distribution  of  Its  beneflts.  Sec- 
tions of  our  country  rich  In  fuels  generally  have  extremely  flashy 
streams  with  flat  gradients.  Those  sections  devoid  of  natural  fuels 
have  been  given  streams  with  either  low -cost  storage  reservoir  sites, 
steady  high  flows,  or  great  falls.  The  Columbia  Is  a  natural  power 
producer  with  high  volumes,  great  falls,  and  low-cost  reservoir  site*. 

With  these  characteristics  the  Columbia  can  produce  the  lowest 
over-all  cost  power  in  America,  This  Columbia  power,  due  to  Its  lo- 
cation; does  not  come  in  competition  with  fuel-burning  generators, 
or  affect  fuel-producing  employment.  The  Columbia  power  fits  Into 
our  Nation's  picture  as  a  conservation  measure.  In  House  Document 
103,  Orst  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  the  Army  eugixieen 
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reported  that  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  tributaries  were  capable 
of  being  developed  Into  the  greatest  low-cost  power  system  In 
America. 

arVER     FLOWS 

Aside  from  the  Mississippi  at  Its  mouth,  the  long-time  record 
shows  that  the  Columbia  drops  more  water  Into  the  sea  than  any 
cth<>r  river  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  mean  long-time 
annual  flow  exceeds  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  the  Ohio  at  Padu- 
cah.  tlie  Missouri  at  Its  mouth,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg. 
This  mpan  annual  flow  Is  much  more  than  the  Colorado,  the 
Tennessee,  or  the  Yukon.  It  has  a  greater  fall  than  any  of  our 
sizable  streams — about  1,400  feet  from  Coulee  Lake  to  Bonneville. 
The  mean  annual  flow  at  Coulee  Is  five  times  as  great  as  the  Colorado 
at   Boulder   Dam. 

In  addition  to  these  large  volumes  and  the  high  heads,  the 
Columbia  Is  a  remarkably  steady-flow  stream.  This  results  from 
the  heavy  snowfalls  on  the  Rockies,  the  Selkirks,  the  Bitter  Root. 
Blue,  and  Cascade  Ranges. 

In  steadiness  It  is  only  exceeded  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
owes  Its  small  range  of  flows  to  the  balancing  effect  of  the  large 
reservoirs  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  heavy  moist  clouds  from  the 
Japan  current  and  the  Pacific  drop  their  burdens  on  these  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  climatic  changes  extending 
from  British  Columbia  to  Utah,  ivevada.  and  Wyoming.  The  high 
flows  of  the  Columbia  resulting  from  melting  snows  occur  during 
the  summer  months  or  growing  season  when  most  of  our  other 
rivers  are  at  their  lowest  stages.  Widely  distributed  snow  storage 
Is  similar  to  the  balancing  effect  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

THK    COLXmCBIA    RIVEX    DRAINAGE    BASIN 

This  drainage  basin  covers  an  area  of  259.000  square  miles,  or 
about  4  times  the  size  of  all  the  New  England  States,  and  Includes 
parts  of  British  Columbia,  nearly  all  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
substantial  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  It 
rises  m  the  Columbia  Lake  in  southeastern  British  Columbia  at 
elevation  2,650.  The  upper  Columbia  above  Coulee  has  a  drainage 
area  of  74,100  square  miles,  of  which  39.000  square  miles  is  in 
Canada.  The  Clark  Pork  originates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies 
near  Butte,  Mont.  Its  largest  tributary,  the  Snake,  rises  also  near 
the  same  source,  which  Is  close  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri. 
The  high  and  deep  mountain  snows,  glaciers,  and  lakes,  under  a 
wide  seasonal  temperature  range,  have  a  remarkable  regulatory 
effect,  causing  high  flows  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  which 
condition  Is  particularly  advantageous,  both  to  irrigation  and  power. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Lake  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  around 
10.500.000  acre-feet,  or  one-eighth  of  the  mean  annual  river  flow 
at  the  dam  site  This  is  4>4  times  the  volume  behind  Norris  Dam. 
Out  of  the  80.000.000  acre-feet  flowing  annually  at  Coulee,  the 
estimated  maximum  Irrigation  diversion,  with  5  feet  depth  on  each 
acre  irrigated,  will  only  amount  to  6,000,000  acre-feet,  leaving  the 
balance  for  river  regulation  and  power.  Coulee  Reservoir  will 
double  the  low  flow  below  the  dam  site.  All  of  these  facts  will 
show  why  the  Columbia  is  in  a  class  by  Itself,  and  cannot  be  directly 
compared  with  other  average  streams. 

StTPPUEMENTAL    USX    OT    BONNXVUXX    AND    COtTLEX 

Bonneville  Is  a  run-of-the-rlver  hjrdro,  without  storage.  The 
water  flowing  at  the  site,  with  the  exception  of  pondage,  either  goes 
through  the  turbine  or  flows  unused  to  the  sea.  Bonneville  plant 
has  been  sized  by  the  Army  Engineers  to  use  the  lowest  regulated 
flow.  Its  maximum  construction  has  been  substantially  set  by 
minimum  flows.  I  covered  this  phase  over  3  years  ago  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  at  the  time  the  Bonneville  Act  was 
under  consideration.  Power  reduction  at  Bonneville  results  from 
head  decreases  resulting  from  high  tail  water  during  floods.  Ap- 
proximately this  head  loss,  during  very  short  periods,  represents 
about  one-third  of  its  InstaJled  capacity.  During  these  short  periods 
Coulee  is  at  maximum  production  and  when  tied  into  Bonneville 
will  •■flrm  up"  Its  capacity.  Bonneville's  maximum  production 
occurs  when  the  natural  flows  at  Coulee  are  at  the  lowest  point. 

At  Bonneville  alone  this  "tinning  up"  represents  about  155.000 
kilowatts,  with  10  units  Installed.  The  difference  In  sale  price  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  p>ower  is  $5  to  $6  per  kilowatt-year. 
At  Bonneville  alone  this  "firming  up"  represents  about  $850,000  per 
year  increased  revenue.  If  the  Increase  at  Coulee  Is  added  plus  peak 
sales  possible  due  to  water  storage  and  keeping  Irrigation  pumping 
off  the  dally  peak,  the  revenues  will  be  increased  over  $1,000,000  per 
year.  It  is  good  business  to  tie  these  plants  together  to  secure 
maximum  utilization  and  power  revenues.  One  plant  supplements 
the  other.  Columbia  power,  unlike  T.  V.  A.  power,  does  not  require 
steam  auxiliaries. 

AVAILABLX  PLANT  CAPACTTT 

Six  units  have  been  authorized  at  Bonneville.  Two  totaling 
86.400  kilowatts  are  In  service  and  are  loaded,  without  the  Aluminum 
Co  load  which  starts  up  next  month.  To  satisfy  the  Aluminum  Co. 
the  dump-power  loads  will  have  to  be  temporarily  dropped.  Two 
more  units  totaling  108,000  kilowatts  will  be  operating  In  December 
of  this  year  and  units  5  and  6  will  be  brought  In  during  the  latter 
part  of  1941.  At  that  time  Bonneville  capacity  will  be  302,400  kilo- 
watts. Coulee  unit  No.  1  of  108,000  kilowatts  Is  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion In  the  early  sununer  of  1941.  No,  2,  of  the  same  size,  will  be  in 
operation  In  September  1941,  and  No.  3  In  the  latter  part  of  1941. 
Aside  from  the  existing  100,000-kllowatt  transmission  tie  between 
Bonneville  and  Coulee  no  outlets  have  been  provided  for  this  large 
amount  of  Cotilee  power  available  next  year. 


DEFENSE    POWER    SHORTACK 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress  failed  to  enact  the  Bonne- 
ville organic  legislation  early  enough,  and  two  generation  units  were 
completed  without  outlets,  which  resulted  in  2  years'  delay  In 
marketing  Bonneville  power.  I  interpret  the  request  before  you 
as  a  move  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  condition. 

On  March  3.  1939.  I  anticipated  the  present  load  conditions  and 
jxisslble  defense  requirements  and  addressed  the  House  at  length 
and  in  detail  en  this  subject.  A  late  check  of  data  from  the 
Power  Commission  and  other  reliable  sources  confirms  my  early 
prediction. 

Let  me  stress  this  point,  which  I  have  made  a  matter  of  record. 
One  of  the  serious  bottlenecks  of  our  defen.se  program  will  be  a 
power  shortage  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  Modern  warfare 
is  founded  on  an  adequate  supply  of  electrolvtlc  metals,  whlrh 
require  large  quantities  of  electricity.  The  Northwest  has  the 
largest  pool  of  available  low-cost  power  in  America.  It  has  the 
strategic  and  neces.'^ary  ores.  In  these  critiral  times  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  such  power 
ineffective. 

POWER  COSTS 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  Injected  Into  the  con- 
troversial power  question  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  steam  and 
hydro  power.  I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this  subject  and  I  might 
summarize  a  few  factual  conclusions. 

Niagara,  as  we  all  know,  is  also  a  natural  power  producer.  On 
June  15,  1939,  I  pointed  out  the  actual  Industrial  billings  of  the 
Niagara  Power  Co,  which  averages  3  1  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Boulder  power  Is  contracted  on  a  falling-water  ba.«;ls  for  1  63  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  when  the  plant  amortization,  maintenance, 
and  operating  charges  are  added  the  bus  bar  cost  is  about  2  1  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Delivered  at  the  concentrated  load  center.  270 
miles  from  Boulder,  the  current  costs  about  3  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

The  lowest  over-all-cost  steam  plant  In  America,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  Long  Beach  plant  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
which  Is  located  on  top  of  gas  and  oil  wells,  and  Is  free  from 
coal  handling,  first  and  operating  costs.  Scattergood  has  testified 
that  the  over-all  costs  of  this  plant,  from  which  his  svstem  b\iys 
power,  Is  over  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  pnv.ite  'and  public 
systems  are  buying  Boulder  power.  The  contracts  speak  for  them- 
selves and  show  that  delivered  Boulder  current  Is  below  the  lowest 
cost  steam  power.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  largest  coal 
hauler  in  America,  operates  Its  electric  trains  with  3  mills  Susque- 
hanna hydro  power  If  steam  power  could  be  produced  lower  with 
Its  natural  transportation  facilities,  the  Pennsylvania  would  not 
be  using  Susquehanna  power. 

The  over-all  steam  costs  here  In  Washington  In  the  new  Buzzards 
Point  steam  plant  Is  close  to  5  mill-s  per  kilowatt-hour,  derived 
from  data  furnished  by  the  District  Commission.  Most  large  metro- 
politan steam  plants  produce  current  from  5  to  7  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. For  example,  the  official  over-all  steam  costs  of  the  Hell 
Gate  Station.  New  York.  Is  about  7  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Bon- 
neville delivered  current  sells  for  2  mills,  and  bus-bar  current  for 
1.65  mills      Coulee  costs  will  be  a  trifle  le.ss. 

Let  us  translate  these  costs  Into  metal  prices  It  takes  about 
22.000  to  24.000  kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of  aluminum,  or  11  to  12 
kilowatt-hours  per  pjound.  One  mill  difference  in  cvirrent  price 
makes  a  difference  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  metal.  Stean>  power 
costs  will  add  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  such  metal  Un- 
less we  want  to  penalize  the  taxpayers  for  this  metal-price  difference 
we  cannot  afford  to  u.se  steam  power  for  such  electrolytic  metal  pro- 
duction. Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  When  we  authorize  costs 
above  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  we  are  jsenallzing  the  taxpayer 
This  is  the  breaking  point.  Is  It  not  obvious  that  both  economics 
and  necessity  demand  early  utilization  of  this  largest  pool  of  low- 
cost  power  we  have?  No  private  company  in  the  country  can  de- 
liver such  quantities  of  power  at  double  the  co.st  of  the  Columbia 
power.  Bonneville  Is  selling  delivered  power  to  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  for  a  price  lower  than  bare  fuel  costs  at  their  steam 
plants. 

JUSTIFICATION 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  and  Justification  of  the  request 
These  have  already  been  presented  There  is  enough  flexibility  In 
the  items  presented  to  make  an  initial  start  on  defen.se  connec- 
tions. I  will  venture  a  prediction  and  that  Is  new  defense  mdus- 
tries  will  go  east  of  the  Cascades 

POWER    SHORTAGE 

There  Is  a  definite  power  shortage  In  the  Northwest.  Aside  from 
the  Diablo  plant  of  Seattle  there  has  been  no  new  plant  construc- 
tion since  the  depression  while  usage  has  Increased  approximately 
50  percent.  Price  determines  usage.  Lower  the  price,  greater  the 
use.  If  current  price  levels  were  reduced  to  the  Tacoma  ba^e 
Increased  normal  consumption  would  soak  up  this  authorized  ca- 
pacity, regardless  of  any  defense  industries.  For  example.  Spokane 
is  larger  than  Tacoma,  and  both  cities  use  nearly  the  same 
kilowatt-hours  per  year.  From  official  reports  for  the  same  u.se 
Spokane  citizens  pay  about  $900,000  more  per  year  to  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co.  than  the  people  of  Tacoma  pay  to  their 
city  plant  for  equal  amounts  of  current.  Tacoma  has  operated 
for  years  under  the  lowest  rates  In  America  and  under  these  rates 
has  paid  for  or  paid  off  over  80  percent  of  its  actual  plant  cost. 
If  rates  were  lowered  to  Tacoma  levels  consumption  would  Increase 
25  percent.  Under  such  an  Increase  eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon  could  early  use  up  the  output  of  one  Coulee  generator 
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By  1945  the  Spokane  area  alone  will  be  short  nearly  100.000 
kilowatts  :n  capacity,  the  Puget  Sound  area  130.000  "kilowatts, 
the  Portland  area  270.000  kilowatts,  and  the  western  Montana 
area   175  000   kilowatts. 

REPAYMENT 

The  Bonneville  Act  requires  repayment  on  all  power  facility  In- 
vestment, with  Interest,  and,  to  Insure  this,  rates  are  required 
to  be  revised  every  5  years.  The  interest  rate  has  been  set  at 
3' J  percent  and  the  amortization  period  40  years.  Any  defense 
transmission  expenditures  will  be  repaid  fully  with  Interest.  This 
request  Is  strictly  a  business  proposition  and  involves  no  donation 
or  subsidy. 


Support  of  President  Roosevelt  by  Albert  H. 

Ladner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OK  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5), 
I  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   THOMAS  P.   ONEIL 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  under  the 
heading  "Ladner  Supports  Roosevelt — Hits  Willkie  on  draft." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ladnzs    Supports   Rooskmtlt — Hrrs    Willkti:    on    DRArr— G    O    P. 

PKIM ARY    CAKDnjATE    URCES   VOT^SS  TO    RED-BCT    F.    D     R. 

Albert  H  Ladner,  who  polled  230,000  Republican  votes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  senatorial  primary  In  the  spring,  last  night  announced 
his  support  for  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt. 

WILLKII'S    ACTION    A   FACTOR 

Wendell  Wlllkle's  oppo!=ltlon  to  the  conscription  of  Industry  for 
national  defense  was  a  major  factor  in  Ladner's  decision  to  bolt  the 
G.  O   P. 

"Though  an  independent  Republican  of  long  standing."  he  said, 
"I  announce  my  support  of  President  Roosevelt  for  reelection. 
This  action  Is  taken  only  after  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
great  crisis  which  now  faces  the  United  States 

"I  am  a  parent,  like  many  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  must 
make  a  vital  decision  on  November  5.  I  have  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  hold  commissions  In  the  Natlotial  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  willing,  and  I  believe  It  to  be  Just,  that  if  my  country  needs 
my  sons — and  I  expect  them  to  be  called — they  should  and  will  be 
ready  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  How,  then,  can 
I  conscientiously  give  my  support  to  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  who  places  more  value  ujxin  the  dollars  con- 
tained m  the  money  baps  of  Wall  Street  than  he  does  in  the  value 
of  the  blood  that  flows  through  the  veins  of  my  children? 

TOUTH  VS.   MOHET 

"Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  pertinent  facts  I  have  pondered  over 
for  many  weeks  As  an  American  Interested  in  the  future-  of  our 
country  and  as  a  parent.  I  cannot  and  will  not  support  the  candi- 
dacy of  Wendell   L    VVlUkle. 

"He  cares  not  how  many  of  the  youth  of  America  are  sacrlflced 
In  the  defen.se  of  the  country  as  long  as  Its  vested  wealth  Is  left 
alone.  His  Idea  of  prosperity  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  World 
War    days   of    profiteering. 

"Moreover.  It  would  be  most  tragic  to  change  administrations  at 
Washington  during  this  historic  and  critical  period  President 
Roosevelt  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  leadership  He  is  the 
one  real  fl^ure  in  all  the  democratic  countries  who  has  stood  up 
as  a  great  leader      We  can  thank  Ood  for  that  leadership. 

"EvL-rj-  clear-thlnking.  honest,  and  liberal-minded  person,  whose 
vote  Is  not  controlled  or  directed  blindly  by  a  political  machine, 
should  work  unceasingly  between  now  and  November  5  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  reaction  which  have  seized  control  of  what  was  once 
a  peoples  party — Uie  Republican  Party — and  selfishly  used  it  for 
the  realization  of  their  desires  and  profit  as  opposed  to  the  Interesta 
of    130,000,000  decent   American  citizens. 

URGES   PTW-COOKB  PROTEST 

'"The  more  than  230.000  men  and  women  who  supported  my  can- 
didacy for  the  United  States  Senate  In  the  recent  Republican  pri- 
mary registered  their  protest  against  the  Pew-Cooke  leadership  I 
am  certain  that  most  of  these  230.000  independent  Republicans  In 
Pennsylvania  will  Join  with  me  in  a  concerted  movement  In  sup- 
port of  the  candidacy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  repudiation 
of  the  present  Republican  machine  leadership 

"We  cannot  Intelligently,  and  should  not  be  bound  by  narrow 
party  lines  at  a  time  when  the  world  la  crumbling  about  us.     Po- 


I    litical  creeds  never  have  been  nor  ever  should  be  set  above  the 
good  of  the  Nation. 

LEADER    or   PEOPLE 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  even  though  he  be  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  shown  by  his  actions  that  he  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  has  not  bound 
himself  by  the  limits  of  party  lines  in  his  choice  of  those  best 
equipped  to  properly  prepare  our  country  for  the  shocks  which 
arc  spreading  about  us  today.  We,  too,  mtist  approach  this  prob- 
lem In  Just  as  broad  and  Intelligent  a  manner. 

"We  must  reelect  Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  and  elect 
those  who  we  are  confident  will  support  him  In  his  endeavors  to 
keep  the  terrors  of  war  from  approaching  our  shores." 


Federal-Aid  Highway  Apportionments  for  1942  and 

1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1940 


TABLE    PREPARED    BY    PUBLIC    ROADS    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  showing  the  ap- 
proximate amounts  of  Pederal-aid  highway  and  grade- 
crossing  funds  which  will  be  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1940  (H.  R.  9575),  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943: 

Approximate  apportionment   of  funds  authorized  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1942  arid  1943  in  H.  R.  9575,  approved  Sept.  5,  1940 

[Ba.sod  on  factors  tise<1  in  aj)i  ortioninp  the  1941  authoriMtions) 
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Conscription  and  the  Clergy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  noblest  of  his- 
torical writers  has  said  that — 

It  was  the  Steles  who  emancipated  mankind  from  Its  sijbjuga- 
tlon  to  despotic  rule  and  whose  enlightened  and  elevated  views  of 
life  bridged  the  cha.sm  that  separates  the  ancient  from  the  Chris- 
tian state  and  led  the  way  to  freedom. 

It  was  they  also  who  taught  that  there  Is  a  will  superior  to 
the  collective  will  of  man. 

In  the  reverse  of  this,  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  pursuits, 
the  humblest  of  men  said  on  His  last  visit  to  the  temple.  3 
days  before  His  death.  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Gods." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  divine  utterance  gave  to  the  civil 
power,  under  the  protection  of  conscience,  a  sacredness  it  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  Iwunds  it  had  never  acknowledged.  It 
was  the  repudiation  of  absolutism  and  the  inauguration  of 
freedom. 

Under  that  philosophy  civilization  has  made  its  most  im- 
portant gains.  Under  it  the  most  forceful  member  of  the 
Ghibeline  Party.  Marsilius.  of  Padua,  was  later  able  to  say  in 
thoughts  that  sound  like  an  American  statesman: 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  the  nation  and  are  invalid 
without  its  assent.  As  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts, 
it  is  wrong  that  one  should  be  bound  by  laws  made  by  another. 
but  In  obeying  laws  to  which  all  men  have  agreed,  all  men.  in 
reality,  govern  themselves  The  monarch,  who  is  instituted  by 
the  legislature  to  execute  its  will,  ought  to  be  amaed  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  execute  its  will,  to  coerce  individual,  but  not  sufficient 
to  contrul  the  majority  of  people.  He  is  responsible  to  the  nation 
and  subject  to  the  law;  and  the  nation  that  appoints  him.  and  as- 
signs him  his  duties,  has  to  see  that  he  obeys  the  constitution,  and 
has  to  dismiss  him  if  he  breaks  It. 

With  all  these  advances  it  seems  utterly  incongruous  and 
equally  at  variance  with  our  history  to  see  the  method  of 
handling  the  church  in  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  surrendering  a  heritage  in  attempting  to 
place  the  church  and  its  eligible  individuals  under  military 
control. 

I  note  with  delight  a  press  report  that  the  other  body  has 
wiped  out  that  thought  and  we  will  not  revert  to  our  tradi- 
tional practice.  These  clergymen  and  their  friends  who 
championed  this  method  of  approach  may  rest  assured  that 
they  have  obtained  a  victory  for  a  principle  broader  than 
life  Itself. 

Christopher  Dawson  has  said  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Religion  and  the  Modern  State: 

Christianity  is  bound  to  protest  against  any  social  system  which 
claims  the  whole  of  man  and  sets  itself  up  as  the  final  end  of 
human  action,  for  it  asserts  that  man's  essential  nature  transcends 
all  political  and  economic  forms.  Civilization  is  a  road  by  whicn 
man  travels,  not  a  house  for  him  to  dwell  in  His  true  city  is 
elsewhere.  Yet  for  aU  that  Christianity  does  not  maintain,  like 
some  oriental  religions,  that  life  has  no  meaning — that  man  is 
caught  in  the  endless  round  of  time  and  change,  like  a  mouse  in  a 
■Wheel.  It  assert-s  that  there  Is  a  pvirpose  in  history  and  that  this 
purpose  is  a  social  one  Against  the  cities  and  empires  of  man 
which  are  founded  in  violence  and  injustice  and  have  no  end  but 
their  own  power  and  wealth,  it  stands  for  a  .•'piritual  society,  a 
divine  commonwealth,  which  is  founded  in  faith  and  built  up  in 
charity  until  it  realizes  aU  tiie  spiritual  possibilites  that  are  latent 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 


Poll  Taxes  and  School  Revenue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


Mr.  GETVER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes  one 
will  hear  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  defended  on 
the  grounds  that  it  supplies  revenue  for  the  schools.  It  is  an 
old  American  custom  to  tie  an  unpopular  tax  up  with  a 
v/orthy  cause  in  order  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  those  who 
must  swallow  it.  By  this  device  all  the  teachers  of  the  State 
who  see  their  salaries  and  the  chances  of  education  for  the 
young  threatened,  they  think  by  talk  of  abolition  of  this 
source  of  revenue  immediately  rise  in  defense  of  another  wise, 
vicious  system.  They  are  usually  joined  by  parents  and 
others,  unmformed,  who  Ix^lieve  in  a  good  public-school 
system. 

The  Tennessean.  published  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  prints  a 
timely  editorial  debunking  the  sort  of  propaganda  we  have 
described  above.  We  must  compliment  this  publication  for  its 
patriotic  stand  on  this  all-important  question. 

We  might  add  that  much  such  information  is  contained  in 
the  hearings  on  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill  that  were  held 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
To  date,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Walter,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  not  had  these  hear- 
ings printed.  As  he  ordered  this  to  be  done  once  and  then 
recalled  them  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  we  won- 
der what  prompted  the  change  of  heart.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  will  soon  be  available  to  all. 

All  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  fine  editorial  that 
follows: 

[FYom  the  Nai^hvllle  Tennessean] 

EDUCATION    FOR    WHAT? 

The  editor  would  like  to  reply  to  a  letter  to  the  Tenne&sean  The 
letter  was  printed  in  the  forum  Sunday  over  the  sicnature  Wanta 
Noe,  which  to  us  suggests  a  person  setklng  information  Wanta 
Noe  is  a  young  person,  not  old  enough  to  vote  and  hence  has  made 
acquaintance  with  the  poll  tax  only  through  hearsay.  Wanta  Noe 
does  not  believe  the  poll  tax  is  such  a  much  as  a  menace.  Wanta 
Noe  believes  it  goes  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Wanta 
Noe  wonders  why  anyone  shuuld  object  to  paying  the  poll  tax  that 
is  used  for  the  education  of  the  young 

This  young  per.'^on  deserves  an  answer. 

Well  Wanta.  for  60  years  the  politicians  behind  the  poll  tax  have 
been  kicking  up  this  same  smoke  screen  about  the  poll  tax  paying 
for  the  education  of  the  young  The  screen  has  become  more  and 
more  transparent  as  the  population  of  the  State  has  grown.  Don't 
let  anyone  kid  you. 

The  poll  tax  provides  In  Tennessee  something  less  than  3  percent 
of  what  It  costs  to  run  cur  schools  It  would  provide  Just  about 
what  the  W.  P  A  provides  in  hot  lunches  As  a  revenue  producer 
it  Is  a  shame  and  a  sham,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  revenue 
producer,  no  matter  what  the  history  books  record  or  the  benighted 
apologists  say 

It  was  intended  to  disfranchise,   and   that   it  does  to  perfection 
commonly  turning  two  of  every  three  of  cur  adult  people  from  the 
voting  place.    It  is  waiting  to  ttirn  you  away.  Wanta,  as  soon  as  you 
bump  into  it. 

They  will  toll  you.  dear  correspondent,  that  everybody  should  pay 
some  taxes  to  support  the  schools,  and  hence  the  poll  tax.  You  can 
throw  that  one  back  in  their  teeth  with  the  percentage  Just  cited 
For  additional  force  to  your  fling  you  could  point  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  not  one  person  In  ten  against  whom  the  law  lays  the  poll  tax 
ever  pays  it  anyway      (They  surrender  their  franchise  instead  ) 

We  always  are  going  to  pay  taxes  to  support  public  education,  and 
of  course,  we  should  and  do  not  begrudge  it.  But.  in  the  name  of 
democracy,  lets  not  defend  on  tliese  groiuids  a  tax  which  deprives 
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the  man  of  the  right  of  citizenship  for  whose  proper  exercise  our 
educational  efforts  are  supposed  to  train  the  child. 

In  Davld.son  County  poll-tax  revenues  add  up  to  approximately  4 
percent  of  the  elementary  school  fund.  They  will  tell  you.  Wanta. 
that  the  pen  entage  is  much  higher  in  smaller  counties — that  loss  of 
the  poll-tax  revenue  would  seriously  embarrass  the  schools. 

Rol>ert.«=on  County,  Wanta.  has  no  metropolitan  area;  yet  its  popu- 
lation is  not  sparse.  Of  the  school  funds  in  Robertson  County,  4  5 
percent  come  from  poll  taxes  Note  that  Robertson  annually  levies 
about  114.000  In  poll  taxes  but  never  collects  more  than  $4,000  This 
means  ( 1 )  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Robertson  County  don't 
give  a  han:;  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  or  (2)  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  know  danged  well  school  is  going  to  keep  whether  or  not 
they  or  anyone  at  all  pays  the  poll  tax,  and  or  (3)  that  there  is 
flacrant  nonenforccment  of  the  poU-tax  law. 

Of  course,  there  is  flaijTant  nonenforcement.  You  pay  the  poll 
tax  If  you  own  real  property  Isecause  you  have  to,  and  few  others 
ever  bother. 

Incidentally,  Wanta,  In  Smith  County,  where  the  population  Is 
sparse,  the  poll  tax  supplies  approximately  1.5  percent  of  the  school 
fund. 

Dear  friend,  the  Tennessean  has  declared  war  to  the  end  on  the 
poll  tax  for  the  slnaple  and  sustainable  reason  that  we  believe  In 
democracy  and  want  to  see  popular  rule  restored  In  our  State.  We 
believe  the  ballot  is  too  precious  to  be  hawked  at  a  price — even  at 
the  Insulting  barpaln  price  of  $2  a  head  Generations  of  men 
fought  and  died  to  wring  from  tyrannical  masters  the  right  to  cast 
the  ballot  freely,  as  they  pleased,  and  without  let  or  hindrance  of 
color,  race,  creed,  or  property  qualification.  We  are  for  the  free 
ballot  because  we  believe  the  decision  of  tlie  majority  will  be  In 
the  long  run  sanest,  wisest,  and  best  for  our  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  Nation  Hence  we  denounce  the  poll  tax  which  delivers  us  to 
the  rule  of  only  a  majority  of  a  minority. 

Above  all.  it  is  difBcult  for  us  to  understand  how  any  true  be- 
liever in  democratic  rule  can  countenance  the  poll  tax  because  It 
extracts  a  pale  fraction  of  the  funds  that  support  our  schools. 
EN-en  if  it  supported  the  schools  entirely  it  should  not  be  tolerated. 
The  poll  tAx  was  tied  to  the  schools  by  clever  pKJlitlclans  who  knew 
that  some  day  people  like  you  would  rise  to  defend  it  for  that  very 
reason      It  was  and  is  a  base  trick. 

The  schools  don't  need  the  poll  tax.  and  its  existence  defeats  the 
very  purpose  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

Kill  the  poU  tax. 


Petition  by  Mothers  of  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Tuesday,  September  10.  1940 


LETTER  AND  PETITION  FROM  MRS.  V.  GORDON 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening  when  I 
reached  my  oflBce  after  the  close  of  yesterday's  session,  I 
found  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mrs.  V,  Grordon  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  supports  and  further  carries  out 
the  statements  made  in  my  radio  address  entitled  "Con- 
scription." and  which  is  carried  in  today's  proceedings  In  the 
House. 

The  letter  and  petition  follow: 

MufKKAFOLis.  MiMN..  September  5,  1940. 
John  G    Alexander, 

Representative,  Minnesota. 
Deas  Mb.  Alexander:  Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  a  resolution 
drawn  up  by  the  presidents  of  five  units  of  the  Mothers  of  Ameri- 
can Sons  at  a  Joint  meeting.  We  would  like  to  have  it  brought 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  11  it  can  be  done.  We  mothers  feel  it 
is  very  necessary  at  this  time.  We  wish  to  commend  you  on  your 
stand. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  V.  Gordon. 
President,  Unit  No.  2. 

MiNNKAFOUS,  Minn  ,  September  1,  1940. 
E>EAR  Sir  :  We  the  Mothers  of  American  Sons  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, meeting  on  this  Slst  day  of  August  1940,  do  hereby  submit 
the  following  resolution  to  the  severed  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 


"Whereas  we  feel  that  under  article  14,  section  1.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  present  conscription   bill   really 
abridges  citizenship  privileges  accorded  citizens  of  said  State;   and 
"Whereas  we  feel  peacetime  conscription  is  a  despised  form  of 
regimentation;  and 

•Whereas  war  should  be  initiated  by  public  authority,  and  not  by 
any  private  person;  and 

"Whereas  America  has  no  moral  right  to  engage  in  war  with  any 
nation  because  a  war  declared  for  expediency  is  an  Immoral  war  and 
no  Christian  citizen  could  in  good  conscience  take  any  active  part 
in  such  a  war;  and 

"Whereas  Chrl.stians  should  be  horrified  at  the  mere  stiggestlon  to 
be  called  into  a  human  slaughter  on  fields  of  battle;  and 

"Whereas  up  to  this  time  neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  any  officer  thereof  has  definitely  told  the  people  that  we 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  expediency  being  the  only  rea- 
son given  us  for  this  conscription,  which  constitutes  an  inunoral 
war;   and 

"Whereas  mothers  constitute  the  greatest  institution  In  this 
Nation  under  God  for  its  welfare: 

"Resoh^d,  That  ours  being  a  representative  form  of  government, 
our  Representatives  in  Washington.  D.  C.  whom  at  a  great  sacrifice 
are  paid,  through  taxation.  Individually  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  a  pos.«!ble  upkeep  of  $20,000  to  $25.000 — a  total  of  $35,000  in 
all — Is  a  definite  reason  why  they  should  represent  the  people  on 
this  Issue  instead  of  listening  to  a  voice  from  without  to  deprive  our 
boys  of  their  citizenship  rights,  which  all  agree  the  conscription 
bill  definitely  does." 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  West. 
Mrs.  Kathrtn  McGeakt. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Knoll. 
Mrs.   EIllen  Cannon. 
Mrs.  Victor  Gordon. 
Mrs.  Ella  Stheateb. 
Mrs   Lulu  Avert. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCoNvnj.& 


While  Yet  There  Is  Time  To  Think 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  7: 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  7,  1940] 
while  tet  there  is  time  to  think 

In  a  kind  of  hypnosis,  produced  partly  by  propaganda  designed  for 
people  who  laelleved  themselves  to  be  cynical  and  Immune,  partly  by 
a  sincere  crusading  evangel  carried  on  by  those  whose  emotions,  as 
we  think,  have  overcome  their  reason,  but  mainly  by  a  Government 
whose  foreign  policy,  to  call  It  such,  has  been  compounded  of  a  ^irit 
of  moral  grrndeur.  International  heroics,  delusions  of  a  military 
power  not  in  being,  false  premises  and  panic,  this  country  now  goes 
where  it  does  not  look  and  looks  where  it  does  not  go. 

If  it  should  come  awake  one  morning  to  read  in  the  newspaper 
headlines,  or  hear  by  the  radio,  that  it  had  walked  backward  Into 
war,  it  would  take  it,  no  doubt,  as  having  been  somehow  inevitable 
from  the  first,  and  yet  notKJdy  would  be  able  to  say  quite  how  or 
why  it  happened. 

As  the  hagflsh  enters  the  body  of  its  victim  unawares  and  slowly 
displaces  it  by  devouring  it.  so  it  Is  that  ideas  that  were  clear  and 
vlnle  In  the  beginning  have  been  devoured  by  new  meanings,  with 
no  change  of  the  word  "shells,"  untU  now  you  may  be  called  anti- 
American,  a  "fifth  columnist,"  or  an  appeaser  if  you  doubt  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war  Is  to  get  Into  it,  that  to 
save  ourselves  we  have,  first,  to  save  the  British  Empire,  or  that  oxir 
first  line  of  defense  is  and  always  has  heen  the  English  Channel. 

The  Post's  position  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Before  the  blitz- 
krieg started  we  said:  "What  we  need  for  practical  security  is  first 
of  all  a  new  word.  The  word  is  'impregnability,'  or  state  of  supreme 
defense.  We  need  more  than  a  bi^er  Navy.  We  need  two,  one  for 
the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific,  each  incomparable.  We  need 
an  Impervious  antiaircraft  wall.  We  need  to  be  able  to  meet  not  any 
aggressor  but  any  combination  of  aggressors.  Then  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  principle  of  free  institutions  as  a  basis  of  modem  civilization 
shall  have,  beyond  the  solace  of  words,  a  time  yet  to  live  in  this 
world." 

And  that  is  otir  position  still. 
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Mow  tb*  Conirrejw  hM  Tot*d  •  two-oce*n  Wsvy,  for  thl»  proper 
«r«  power  for  an  approach  u>  adequate  »»r  power,  and  for  an  army 
of  2  000  000  inrn.  it  ha*  vot«"d  In  a  few  weelu  extra<jrdinary  appro- 
pruiion*  rlalng  to  $10.000  000.000  We  are  not  Interested  m  the 
gum*  We  nhaJl  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  t*n  billions 
to  create  a  power  of  defense  equal  to  the  power  of  aggression  that 
baa  made  ibu  all  at  ^nce  a  pirate  world  without  law.  the  lean 
and  hungry  nations,  as  MusftoUnl  says,  out  to  take  what  they  can 
from  the  fat  ones  by  force.    That.  too.  we  have  said 

It  is  defense  we  are  thinking  about,  not  war  And  what  con- 
cerns us  now  Is  that  this  distinction  is  becoming  blurred. 

What  are  we  preparing  for — defense  or  war? 

Either  the  Executive  Government  Itself  does  not  know  or  it  13 
unwilling  to  clarify  the  situation  with  a  few  positive  words.  We 
suppose  the  reason  why  It  cannot  do  this  is  that  It  Is  already  too 
much  Involved  In  Its  own  confusions.  Pursuing  the  Insidious 
formula  of  measures  short  of  war.  conceived,  to  begin  with,  on  i 
gross  underestimate  of  the  aggressor's  power.  It  was  carried  head- 
long Into  acts  of  physical  intervention  for  the  consequences  and 
Implications  of  which  the  country  was  In  every  way  unprepared,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  acted  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress and  beyond  the  awareness  of  the  people. 

In  his  message  to  Prance  on  June  15.  the  President  said:  •Tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  It  possible  for  allied 
armies  to  obtain,  during  the  weeks  that  have  Just  passed,  airplanes, 
artillery,  and  munitions;  of  many  kinds,  and  •  •  •  this  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  the  allied  governments  continue  to  resist,  will 
redouble  Its  efforts  in  this  direction  " 

That  was  the  United  States  Government  speaking,  acting,  pledg- 
ing Itself  to  assist  In  the  war  against  Hitler  to  the  utmost,  short 
only  of  an  actual  declaration  of  hostilities.     It  was  already  too  late 
/  to  save  Prance      Moreover,  nothing  we  had  been  able  to  send   her. 
/    even  our  total  military  power,  including  the  Navy,  could  have  eaved 
'    her.  which  was  a  trifling  reality  the  Government  was  unable  to 
comprehend 

Only  6  weeks  later,  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  saying  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in  support  of  the  conscription  bill, 
that  there  Is  very  g^ave  danger  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
States  by  Hitler  He  Is  asked  how  long  it  will  take  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able defense  He  says:  "We  will  not  have  it  in  time  to  meet  the 
first  possibility  of  invasion." 

The  Secretary  of  War.  of  course.  Is  speaking  directly  for  the  ad- 
ministration He  Is  saying  what  It  thinks  The  administration 
thinks  there  Is  very  grave  danger  of  an  Invasion  of  this  country  by 
Hitler  before  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  it  But  this  is  the  same 
administration  that  stripped  the  American  defense  of  rifles,  artil- 
lery, munitions,  and  airplanes,  and  sent  them  to  the  Allies  It  Is 
the  same  administration  that  would  have  delivered  to  the  Brlti.^h 
Admiralty  the  whole  of  our  mosquito  fleet  in  building  if  the 
Conuress  had  not  found  a  law  to  stop  It  It  Is  the  .same  admin- 
istration that  has  ever  since  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  deliver 
United  States  Navy  destroyers  to  the  British.  If  what  it  thinks  is 
true — that  there  is  grave  danger  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by 
Hitler  Ijefore  we  can  get  ready — then  we  have  not  a  r.fl^.  a  gun.  an 
airplane,  or  a  rowboat  to  spare,  nor  any  Industrial  capacity  On 
the  day  the  Secretary  of  War  was  making  his  statement  before  the 
House  committee  the  New  York  newspapers  carried  pictures  of 
National  Guard  men  training  with  Imaginary  machine  guns  devised 
by  plumbers  out  of  gas  pipe 

We  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  highest  strategy  would 
call  for  taking  the  war  to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  It  is  permitted  in  sanity  to  slap  danger  in  the 
face  before  you  are  ready  to  meet  It — to  name  an  enemy  who  has 
not  named  you.  to  attack  an  enemy  who  has  not  yet  attacked  you, 
before  you  are  ready  to  fight  him 

Our  enemies,  the  administration  keeps  telling  the  people,  are 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  naming  them.  Not  one  of  them  has 
made  a  gesture  of  war  toward  u.s  For  all  we  think  and  feel  about 
Hitler,  he  has  not  attacked  us  He  says  he  does  not  Intend  to.  We 
do  not  tielieve  him.  Nobody  in  the  world  now  believes  him.  Very 
well.  But  the  American  Government  has  attacked  Hitler,  first  by 
words,  then  by  measures  short  of  war.  then  by  giving  pledge  to  his 
enemies  to  assist  them  by  all  physical  means  to  the  utmost. 

In  June  the  American  Government  entered  the  war  against  Hitler 
by  acts  of  physical  Intervention,  all  the  worse  because  they  were 
futile. 

In  July  that  same  Government  is  telling  the  people  they  are  in 
grave  dariger  of  being  attacked  by  Hitler  before  they  can  get  ready  to 
meet  him  "Hitler  does  not  wait."  said  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — and  the  National  Guard  men 
In  New  York  training  with  gas-pipe  guns. 

What  a  triumph  for  statecraft.     What  strategy. 

What  a  face  for  a  great  Nation. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  there  has  been  created  In 
the  country  a  war  psychosis,  misled  by  crlee  of  "Stop  Hitler  New" 
and  "Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies."  We  had  nothing  to  stop 
Hitler  with  in  Europe  A  government  that  either  did  net  know 
that  or  made  believe  It  was  not  so  now  is  saying  that  if  he  decided 
to  invade  the  United  States  soon,  as  there  is  very  grave  danger  that 
he  may.  we  are  not  ready  to  stop  iilm  here  Nevertheless,  it  goes  on 
to  declare  apalnst  him  an  economic  war — a  pan-American  economic 
bloc  against  his  EXircpean  bloc — for  which  also  it  is  unprepared,  not 
having  thought  it  through,  not  having  calculated  the  cost 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  Hitler 
Is  amons;  the  imminent  ptissibilltles.  The  word  of  the  Government 
for  it  dees  not  greatly  Impress  us.  A  government  that  had  been  so 
wrong  about  tus  power  to  overcome  In  Exirope  and  about  the  power 


of  France  to  renlst  could  very  well  be  wrong  again.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  50  (}T  00  destroyers  from  the  United  State*  Navy  would 
save  the  Brltuh  Empire  That  would  be  but  another  futile  act  of 
futile  intervention,  much  mere  likely  to  infuriate  an  enemy  we  are 
not  prepared  to  meet  than  to  save  a  friend 

We  are  bound  to  be  emotionally  torn  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
British  Empire  fighting  for  its  life  That  U  a  feeling  that  liee 
deep  In  us  and  Is  shared  even  by  those  who  still  can  think  In  a 
realistic  manner  Tlie  fall  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  a 
mighty  human  disaster  Yet  we  part  with  those  who  say.  or 
who  believe.  It  would  mean  the  end  of  American  civilization,  and 
part  with  them  again  when  they  would  in  any  degree  weaken  the 
American  defense  to  repair  the  weakness  of  Great  Britain's,  for 
winch  Great  Britain,  not  we.  are  responsible.  We  add  here  two 
reflections — first,  that  Great  Britain  would  be  stronger  If  she  had 
stood  alone;  second,  the  enemy  Is  governed  by  logic,  not  emo- 
tion. 

We  stand,  therefore.  In  our  first  position.  Let  us  Jealously 
mind  cur  own  defense  in  the  great  manner  of  a  great  people,  re- 
solve to  be  let  alone.  Let  us  build  at  any  cost  a  dreadnought 
defense  power  such  as  no  aggressor,  nor  any  combination  of  ag- 
gressors,  will   dare    to    challenge.     Thus    we    forfend    war. 

And  meanwhile,  for  this  will  take  some  time,  let  us  look  very 
hard  at  a  state  of  facts.  The  German  thing  has  conquered 
E^iropo  That  will  be  still  true  whether  the  British  Empire 
stands  or  falls. 

Who  is  guing  to  put  the  German  thing  backs?  The  British? 
They  are  not  able. 

Shall  we  do  it?  Unless  we  are  willing  to  go  to  Europe  and 
destroy  it  there,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that 
we  shall  have  to  live  In  the  same  world  with  It.  maybe  for  a  long 
time,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  None  the  less,  for  that  reason,  only 
all  the  more,  we  should,  we  must,  create  on  this  continent  the 
Ircomparable  power  of  defense.  After  that  we  shall  see.  For  after 
that  we  shall  be  again  as  we  once  were,  safe  and  free  and 
dangerous. 

A  MissLssippian's  View  of  the  Chicago  New  Deal 
Convention — History   Repeats  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   CLAYTON   RAND.  OF   GULFPORT,   MISS  .   AUTHOR 
OF   "INK    ON    HIS    HANDS  ' 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  interview  with 
Mr.  Clayton  Rand,  of  Gulfport.  Miss.,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bethesda  Journal,  of  Montgomery  County,  Md..  on  August 
30.  1940.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Bethesda  (Md.)   Journal  of  August  30.  1940) 

Clayton  Rand,  country  editor  from  Gulfport.  Miss.,  dropped  In 
this  week  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  read  proof  on  his  new  book  oa 
country  Journalism.  Ink  On  His  Hands. 

The  talk  led  from  one  thing  to  another  until  it  reached  the 
Chicago  convention  which  nominated  Mr  Roosevelt.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  Misslssippian's  comment  that  any  good  historian 
of  Roman  times,  or  even  William  Shakespeare,  three  centuries  ago, 
WTOte  up  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  last  month.  He 
said  that  a  study  of  Caesar  is  timely  right  now.  Caesar  was  born  In 
wealth.  His  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  when  his 
father  died  his  mother  trained  him  for  a  political  career.  Cae.'^ar 
was  a  pampertd  child,  reared  In  the  lap  of  luxury.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  extravagance  and  political  intrigues  When  the 
masses  were  enfranchised,  Cae.sar  played  to  the  crowd  and  became 
a  popular  idol  He  Joined  forces  with  radical  parties,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  full  power  the  Roman  Constitution  ceased  to  exist. 
Caesar  spent  tax  money  lavishly,  providing  public  entertainment 
and  sponsoring  many  projects  to  "relieve  unemployment." 

Caesar  proposed  a  digest  of  all  laws,  founded  libraries,  drained 
marshes,  built  dams,  enlarged  harljors  and  dug  canals.  He  made 
financial  proposals  for  the  relief  of  debtors  and  in  "a  great  emer- 
gency" he  took  steps  to  restore  agriculture.  He  even  changed  the 
calendar.  As  his  spoils  system  spread  throughout  the  republic,  he 
became  so  popular  with  the  people  th.^t  the  Roman  Senate  granted 
him  the  sole  right  of  disposal  of  funds  from  the  public  treasury — 
blank  checks  as  it  were — and  finally  gave  him  full  power  to  declare 
war   and   make   peace. 

Caesar  preserved  his  writings  for  posterity  In  a  special  vault  He 
feasted  and  feted  the  people  with  prodigal  extravagance  until  they 
called  him  "the  ^eat  humanitarian  of  his  country."  Caesar's  per- 
son was  declared  to  be  sacred  and  even  divine  and.  of  course.  h0 
could  not  appear  in  public  debate  with  any  common  mortal. 
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Tn  Cae««r'«  Mtj-teventh  fear,  he  Mplred  to  be  king  in  name 
M  well  as  In  fart  As  Shakecpeare  described  It:  Antony  set  a 
crown  upon  hla  head  When  Caesar  put  it  by.  Antony  offered  It 
to  him  again:  then  he  put  It  by  again.  But  there  was  a  columnist 
present  named  Casca  who  was  keen  sighted,  and  Casca  reported: 
"To  my  way  of  thinking  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off 
It.  And  then  It  was  offered  the  third  time  and  as  he  refused  It 
again  the  rabble  shouted,  and  dapped  their  chapped  hands,  and 
threw  up  tbelr  sweaty  nightcaps."  And  Caaca  went  on  to  say  that 
be  durst  not  laugh  out  loud. 

We  made  a  resolve  to  read  our  history  and  Shakespeare  again. 


Some  Inside  Information  About  the  1916  Campaigrn 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  I  was  not  present  when  two 
of  our  congressional  brothers— the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Brother  SwEKNrv,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentiocky,  Brother 
ViHCKNT — mixed  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other 
evening,  but  if  I  had  been  I  would  have  said  to  them.  "Shake 
hands,  boys,  you  are  both  right."  If  I  understand  the  con- 
troversy that  led  to  this  spectacular  exhibition  of  polemics, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Brother  Sweenty,  declared  that 
President  Wilson  was  reelected  in  1916  on  the  slogan,  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war,"  and  in  the  following  April  he — the  Presi- 
dent— led  us  into  war,  in  which  categorical  asserveration  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Brother  Sweehey,  was  factually,  chron- 
ologically, and  eminently  correct. 

If,  furthermore.  I  understand  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  peaceful  equilibrium  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Brother  Vuictjrr's  ordinarily  placid  mind,  it  was  what  he  con- 
strued to  be  the  implied  intimation  that  President  Wilson 
deceived  the  American  people  by  pitching  his  campaign  on 
the  "he  kept  us  out  of  war"  issue  in  1916,  when  it  was  his 
Intention  and  forethought  to  lead  the  country  into  war  after 
the  election. 

In  this  connection.  I  desire  to  tell  a  story  which  has  never 
been  told  and  which  shows  that  President  Wilson  had  nothing 
to  do  with  adopting  'He  kept  us  out  of  war"  as  the  slogan 
of  his  party  in  1916.  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  weis 
adopted  over  his  strenuous  and  unyielding  opposition. 

In  1916  and  1917  and  for  many  years  before  and  after,  I 
was  a  membor  of  the  press  gallery  at  Washington.  The 
string  of  daily  newspapers  I  represented  was  a  long  one, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  14  to  be  exact. 
Jim  Preston,  superintendent  of  the  Senate  press  gallery  in 
those  days,  used  to  wise-crack  that  I  repre.sented  all  of  the 
papers  in  the  United  States  the  Associated  Press  did  not. 
Among  my  favorite  connections  was  a  newspwiper  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  presided  over  by  that  brilliant  journalist  of  the 
South,  Richard  W.  Knott.  That  connection  drew  me  into 
very  close  and  intimate  relationship  with  Senator  Ollie  M. 
James  who,  in  addition  to  being  America's  premier  political 
orator,  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  most  intimate  friend  and 
spokesman  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  was  an  habitue  of  Senator 
James'  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
Just  oCf  of  the  northwest  entrance,  and  many  were  the 
Sunday  afternoons,  as  well  as  weekday  occasions,  I  spent 
with  him  there,  listening  to  his  charming  conversation  and 
enjoying  the  brilliant  radiance  of  his  remarkable  mind.  On 
these  occasions  it  frequently  happened  that  President  Wil- 
son's intimates  and  members  of  his  kitchen  cabinet  also  were 
present.  When  Senator  James  liked  a  person  very  much, 
indeed,  he  called  that  person  "Old  Feller."  never  "Fellow." 
but  "Feller."  I  was  in  the  "old  feller"  class.  Whenever  he 
wrote  a  speech  for  a  momentous  occasion  he  "tried  it  wi  the 
dog"  before  delivering  it.  I  had  the  honor  and  distinction  of 
serving  as  "the  dog." 

In  due  course  of  time  and  in  the  selective  prtxiess  of  elimi- 
nating others  who  stood  high  in  the  list  of  availables.  Sena- 


tor James  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  chairman  and  key- 
noter of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  that  was  to  re- 
nominate Woodrow  Wilson  for  President  at  St.  Louis  the 
coming  June.  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
Senator  James  was  a  giant,  weighing  more  than  300  pounds, 
with  a  leonine  head,  a  booming  voice,  and  a  gift  of  real  elo- 
quence that  made  him  the  leading  platform  orator  of  his 
time.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  popular  appeal,  I  doubt 
whether  America  has  ever  produced  a  greater. 

Meeting  Senator  James  in  the  marble  room  one  day,  he 
asked  me  to  join  him  at  his  office  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
as  he  had  something  he  wanted  to  talk  over  with  me.  I  had 
an  Intiiition  that  I  was  to  serve  again  as  "the  dog,"  and  the 
intuition  was  correct.  At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at 
his  office,  and  he  produced  from  his  desk  a  mass  of  type- 
written sheets,  which  proved  to  be  the  keynote  speech  he 
Intended  to  deliver  in  opening  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. He  read  it  to  me,  with  all  of  the  beautiful  periods 
and  climaxes  delivered  and  stressed  just  as  he  would  on  the 
rostrum.    When  he  had  concluded  he  said: 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it.  "old  feUer"? 

It  Is  great — most  Impressive.  It  will  sweep  the  convention  off  Its 
feet — 

I  said,  and  indeed  I  thought  so,  for  it  was  truly  a  remark- 
able effort. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  will  8\irprl8e  you — 

The  Senator  said— 

I  took  this  speech  to  the  White  House  and  read  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  doesnt  want  me  to  deliver  It.  He  doesn't  want  me  to 
give  him  so  much  credit  for  keeping  America  out  of  war.  He  doeim't 
want  the  campaign  pitched  on  that  Issue,  and  be  la  emphatlo 
about  It.    I  can't  imderstand  him. 

I  told  the  Senator  that  in  my  opinion  his  speech  was  sound, 
sensible,  and  politically  wise;  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  certainly  were  not  war-minded:  and  that  I  believed  his 
address  would  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  voters. 

"I  am  going  to  make  this  speech  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing," he  said. 

And  he  did.  He  delivered  it  with  such  artfulness  and  effect 
that  to  the  survivors  of  those  who  were  assembled  in  the 
St.  Louis  Colosseum  on  July  15,  1916,  when  he  took  over  the 
gavel,  it  will  always  be  an  Indelible  memory.  When  he  told 
the  convention  how  the  Wilson  administration  had  kept  the 
country  out  of  the  bloody  war  raging  in  Europe  the  vast  audi- 
ence went  wild.    The  climax  came  when  he  said: 

Without  orphaning  a  single  American  child,  without  widowing  a 
single  American  mother,  without  firing  a  single  gun.  without  the 
shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  he  wrung  from  the  most  militant 
spirit  that  ever  brooded  above  a  battlefield  an  acknowledgment 
of  American   rights  and  an   agreement   to   American   demands. 

"Repeat  it!  Repeat  it!"  roared  the  frenzied  audience.  The 
Senator  repeated  the  sentence  with  magnificent  impressive- 
ness.  What  happened  then  is  stated  in  a  note  in  parentheses 
in  the  official  report  of  the  convention  proceedings,  as 
follows: 

I  Tremendous  outburst  of  applatise  and  cheering,  the  parading 
of  delegates  with  the  standards  of  many  States  around  the  haU  for 
31  minutes. 

There  was  another  enormous  demonstration  when  the  Sen- 
ator a  little  further  along  in  his  speech — 

In  the  bloodiest  crucible  of  all  history  he  has  kept  the  stainless 
banner  of  the  Republic  flying  above  100.000.000  people  In  peace 
and  m  honor  •  •  •  Around  20.000.000  happy  firesides  the 
fathers  of  America  will  gather  this  night  with  their  unbroken  family 
circle,  with  their  children  upon  their  knees  and  their  wives  by  their 
sides,  happy  and  prosperous.  Contrast  this  with  the  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  of  the  Old  World  dying  In  the  ditches.'  with 
the  gloom  and  mourning  in  broken  family  circles,  where  htinger 
crouches  and  disease  treads. 

Then,  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  President  as  a  lover 
of  peace  in  a  world  of  brutal  and  heartless  dictators,  the 
Senator  proceeded  with  a  eulogy  that  was  interrupted  at 
almost  every  sentence  with  tumultous  acclaim: 

He  has  struggled  for  peace.  His  fondest  hope,  his  most  fervent 
prayer.  Is  for  the  peace  not  only  of  his  own  beloved  country  but  of 
the  world.  When  the  last  great  day  shall  come,  and  before  the 
court  of  Ood  the  nations  of  this  earth  shall  inarch  In  Judgment 
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British  Propaganda  and  Subversion  of  Textbooks 
in  American  Public  Schools — A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  marking  these  articles,  in  which  I  am  discussing 
changes  in  school  histories,  A.  B.  C.  D,  and  so  forth,  and  my 
reason  for  so  doing  is  not  to  evade  the  regulations  of  the 
House  concerning  printing  but  simply  to  identify  these 
articles. 

Each  article  is  complete  in  itself;  and  while  publishing 
them  may  entail  some  cost,  there  should  be  no  objection,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  appropriated  fourteen  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  launch  this  country  into  an  unnecessary  war.  which 
will,  if  we  enter  into  it.  cost  millions  of  lives  and  billions  in 
property. 

My  remarks  are  inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  people  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
exist  today,  so  that  in  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  they 
may  demand  that  this  Nation  remain  at  peace.  The  cost  of 
the  printing  therefore  is  not  an  expense,  but  it  is,  instead, 
an  investment  which  I  hope  will  lead  toward  national  se- 
curity. All  information  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
is  authenticated  and  based  upon  facts,  much  of  which  is  in 

my  possession  or  In  the  Congressional  Library,  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  verify  my  statements. 

My  interest  in  the  matter  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord is  not  political  but  is.  instead,  to  shed  light  upon  those 
whose  interest  is  in  foreign  nations  instead  of  the  United 
States. 


review,  the  monarchs  of  the  Old  World  shall  have  to  answer  for 
thlj.  awful  carnage,  this  heartless  orphaning  of  millions  of  children, 
this  cruel  widowing  of  millions  of  mothers,  this  brutal  turning 
of  a  once  happy  land  into  a  place  of  mourning,  and  on  the  last  day 
I  can  see  our  President  holding  In  hla  hand  the  accusing  picture 
of  Henri  Danger,  of  Christ  upon  the  battlefield,  with  the  dead 
and  dying  all  about  him.  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  scream  of 
shrapnel,  the  wall  of  the  dying,  and  above  his  head  written  these  ' 
words:  "And  He  said  unto  them,  love  one  another.'*  When  that 
day  shall  come,  who  Is  It  that  would  have  our  President  exchange 
places  with  the  blood-bespattered  monarchs  of  the  Old  World? 
I  can  see  him  with  the  white  light  streaming  upon  his  head  and 
hear  the  Master  say.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God."  The  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  Strange  contrast  with  Senator  James'  keynote  speech 
the  platform  adopted  by  that  historic  convention  which  re- 
nominated President  Wilson,  asserted  no  claim  for  credit  due 
him  for  keeping  America  out  of  war.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  platform  will  find  no  such  claim  in  It.  I 
have  always  believed  it  was  kept  out  of  the  platform  because 
Woodrow  Wilson's  influence  controlled  the  platform  makers, 
whereas  it  could  not  control  Senator  James.  And  I  venture 
to  say  that  a  careful  reading  of  all  of  President  Wilsons 
speeches  during  his  campaign  for  reelection  will  show  that  he 
never  asserted  such  a  claim.  Perhaps  he  could  see  far  enough 
through  the  dark  crystal  of  fate  to  know  that  the  time  was 
coming  and  not  far  away  when  he  would  feel  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  lead  America  into  the  war.  The  slogan  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war."  which  determined  the  nature  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  campaign  of  1916  was  invented,  not  by  the  plat- 
form committee  nor  by  the  President,  but  by  Senator  James 
over  the  positive  opposition  of  President  Wilson.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  acted  in  the  best  of  faith  and  with  a  very 
practical  idea  of  the  value  of  the  slogan  he  was  creating. 


REPORT  BY  DAVID  HIRSHPIELD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  ACCOUNTS 
OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
Include  a  report  by  David  Hirshfleld,  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts, city  of  New  York,  on  Investigation  of  pro-British  his- 
tory textt)Ooks  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  these  articles  with  my  remarks 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  these  changes 
in  our  textbooks,  as  I  am  sure  all  patriotic  citizens  are  inter- 
ested in  retaining  the  true  American  history  in  our  public 
schools. 

Report  on  Inyistigatton  or  Pno-BRrnsH  History  Textbooks  in  Use 

IN  the  Public  Schooi.s  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  Direc- 
tion or  Hon.  John  F.  Htlan,  Mayor 
(By  David  Hlrshfleld.  Commissioner  of  Accounts.  City  of  New  York) 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

City  of  Sew  York.  May  25.  1923 
Subject — Investigation   of   pro-British   history   textbooks  In   use   In 

the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
Hon   John  F.  Hylan.  Mayor, 

Dear  Sir:  On  December  6.  1921.  I  received  from  Your  Honor  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  Is  a  copy; 

December  6.  1921. 
David  Hirshfielo.  Esq  . 

Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  you  would  make  a  thorough  Investigation  and 
report  to  me  with  regard  to  the  new  history  readers  and  textbooks 
alleged  to  contain  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda,  which  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  public  schools  of  this  city 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  learn  why  the  standard  works  have 
been  supplanted.  If  such  be  the  fact:  who  are  the  authors  of  the 
new  books;  and  what  Influence  Is  back  of  the  change. 

This  administration  has  done  more  than  several  past  administra- 
tions combined  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  school  chil- 
dren, and  our  total  program  calls  for  95  school  buildings  and  addi- 
tions. 

Having  made  ample  provision  for  school  facilities,  it  18  our  In- 
tention to  see  that  the  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  erected  There  is  no  room  in  any  of  our  schools 
for  anti-American  propaganda  or  anything  which  would  lx?smirch 
American  traditions  and  the  glory,  renown,  and  good  name  of  our 
American  Republic  and  its  founders 

America  has  given  to  the  world  great  fundamental  truths  in 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  These 
truths  have  been  woven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  fabric  Many  nations,  some  centuries  older 
than  our  own,  have  profited  by  our  example. 

We  have  never  forgotten  our  debt  to  early  patriots  who  t)e- 
queathed  to  us  the  beneficent  institutions  of  free  government.  At 
the  risk  of  their  live.s.  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  cur 
forefathers  committed  themselves  to  the  cause  of  human  lit>eriy. 
It  was  an  experiment,  pure  and  simple,  but  a  successful  one 

It  i.s  amazing  to  think  that  any  publication  intended  for  the  use 
of  school  children  should  refer  to  our  early  patriots  as  '"hot- 
headed mobs,"  "smugglers,"  and  "pirates.*  The  fortitude,  supreme 
common  sen.se.  and  sagacity  of  Washington  and  the  other  pa- 
triots have  always  been  a  never-ending  source  of  Inspiration,  and 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  if  alien  propaganda  is  permitted  to  alter  the 
enviable  record  of  their  service  and  patriotism. 

The  school  children  of  this  city  must  not  be  Inoculated  with 
the  poisonous  virus  of  foreign  propaganda  which  seeks  to  tiellttle 
illustrious  American  patriots.  What  our  school  children  are  taught 
to  believe  about  America  and  its  foimders  becomes  the  spirit  of 
America  In  the  future  Let  these  children  continue  to  be  taught  the 
truth  as  they  have  in  the  pa.st.  and  we  need  have  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Htlan.  Mayor. 

Pursuant  to  this  request.  I  made  a  study  of  the  American  his- 
tory texttxx>ks  In  use  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  against  which  complaints  have  t>een  made 

In  addition  to  having  read  and  examined  the  history  textt)ooks 
complained  of  and  having  done  extensive  research  work.  I  held 
five  public  hearings  during  the  period  from  February  3  to  AprU 
18.    1922.    to   which   all    those   interested    were    Invited 

These  hearings  were  well  attended  and  the  following-named 
persons  appeared  and  .spoke  against  the  use  of  the  un-American 
textbooks  in  our  schools: 

Col.  Alvln  M    OT»-sley.  national  commander,  the  American  Legion. 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  Miller,  author  of  Treason  to  American  Tradition 
Col    H.   B    Fairbanks,   chairman,   executive   committee.    Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Griffin,  principal,  public  school  114.  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Julius  Hyman.  representing  National  Security  League  and 
Jewish    Welfare   Board. 

Mrs  John  Jerome  Rooney.  chairman,  district  school  board  No. 
15,  Manhattan 

Mr.  William  Pickens,  field  secretary.  National  Association  for 
Advancem(?nt   of   Colored    People. 

Mr    F    E    DeWee.s,  31    East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 

Judge  Wallace  McCamant.  president  general.  National  Society 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

MaJ.  David  Banks,  secretary  general,  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars. 
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Mr.  Thos.  P  Tulte.  executive  secretary,  the  Star-Spangle<l  Banner 
Association,  and  secretary,  VanderbUt  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic 

Mr  William  M  Van  Der  Weyde,  president,  Thomas  Paine  National 
Memorial   .^s  >,cialtrn. 

Mrs.  Mar;c  J  Stuart.  National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored   People 

Mr.  Juhn  A  Carrlg^'.  commander,  Nathan  Hale  Post,  the  American 
Legion.   Brooklyn 

Mr.  Warren  B  Flfihcr  representing  United  American  War  Veterans. 

M;ss  Dorothy  Burns,  616  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Mrs    Caroline  C.  Bporry.  Mount&invlew,  N.  J. 

Mr  Philip  Leonard  Greene,  internaticnal  president.  Pan-American 
Student  League 

Capt  Walter  I.  Joyce,  national  chairman,  Americanization  Com- 
mittee. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Mr    Charles  Edward  Russell,  author,  diplomat,  and  publicist. 

Mr.  George  E    Morrison,  inanagi'.ig  editor,  Tlie  Historic  Hudson. 

The  following-named  persons  appeared  and  spoke  in  defense  of 
the  histories  complained  against: 

Mr.  Francl.*;  M.  Klnnlcut.  member,  advisory  board,  the  English 
Speaking  World. 

Mr.  Telfair  Mlnton.  secretary,  the  Loyal  Coalition. 

While  none  of  ihc  authors  of  the  complained-of  textbooks  ap- 
peared at  these  hearings.  I  am  told  that  .several  representatives  of 
the  textlxick  publlEhers  attended,  but  none  spoke 

From  the  exa.Tiination  of  the  textlxwks  and  a  study  of  the  whclc 
subject  and  from  the  testimony  given  before  me.  it  appears  that 
standard  American  school  histories  have  been  largely  supplanted  in 
the  New  York  City  public  i-chools  by  eight  texts  recently  revised, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812.  and  other 
Anglo-American  differences. 

XJnder  the  specious  pretense  of  "promoting  more  friendly  rela- 
tions" and  "mutual  understanding"  with  Great  Britain,  our  school 
children  are  now  bring  taught  not  the  con.secrated  maxim.  "Tax- 
ation without  representation  is  tyranny."  but.  quite  to  the  contrary. 
that  "In  England's  taxation  of  the  Colonies  there  was  no  Injustice 
or  oppression."  and  that  the  real  reason  independence  was  sought 
was  t)ecau.se  after  England  had  at  great  cost  crushed  out  autocracy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  colonists  no  longer  needed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother  country  and  were  unwilling  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs  Incurred. 

Faneull  Hall,  "the  cradle  of  liberty,"  Is  of  no  consequence  In  these 
new  histories  nor  Is  the  Mutiny  Act.  the  Stamp  Act.  or  the  Boston 
massacre,  which  the  colonists  deemed  important  causes  for  resent- 
ment. 

The  martyrdom  of  Nathan  Hale,  whose  only  regret  on  the  British 
scaffold  was  that  he  had  but  cne  life  to  give  to  his  country,  is  In 
all  of  them  ignored  In  most  of  them  there  is  no  mention  of  Joseph 
Warren.  Ethnn  Allen,  Anthony  Wayne,  Paul  Revere,  Molly  Pitcher, 
and  Betsy  Ross  In  one  there  Is  a  page  of  praise  for  Benedict 
Arnold 

Such  Important  battles  as  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  Oriskany, 
and  King?  Mountain  are  omitted. 

Such  decisive  victories  as  Ticonderoga,  Saratoga,  New  Orleans,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Serapls  are  belittled. 

The  inspiriting  slogans.  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours."  "Dent  give  up  the  ship."  and  "I've  not  yet  begun  to  ftght" 
are  either  omitted  or  discredited. 

French  aid  in  the  Revolution  Is  by  all,  but  one.  of  these  authors 
attributed  to  shameful  motives. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  texts  the  children  are  now  being  taught 
in  our  public  schools  misrepresentations  such  as  the  following: 

That  the  American  Revolution  was  merely  a  "civil  war"  tjetween 
the  English  people  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  and  their  "German" 
king: 

That  Magna  Carta  Is  the  real  source  of  our  liberties,  while  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  exerted  no  vital  force; 

That  such  patriot.*;  as  Snmuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  mere  dl.':reputable  characters; 

That  Thomas  Jefferson  deserved  a  halter; 

That  Alexander  Hamilton  denotinced  the  people  as  "a  great 
beast": 

That  the  United  States  Constitution  and  most  of  our  free  institu- 
tions were  borrowed  from  England; 

That  the  War  of  1812  was  "a  mistake,"  "disgraceful,"  and  "unfor- 
tunate": 

That  the  Mexican  War  was  a  grab  of  territory: 

That  the  North  saved  the  Union  only  through  England's  "heroic 

supporX": 

That  our  War  with  Spain  was  won  because  England  prevented 
Germanv  an'l  all  Europe  from  taking  sides  against  us; 

That  our  country's  history  has  been  "hitherto  distorted  through 
unthinking  adherence  to  national  prejudices"; 

That  it  IS  now  being  "set  right"  through  "newer  tendencies  In 

historical  writing"  and  "methods  of  modern  historical  scholarship." 
It  would  seem  as  If  these  authors  wanted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  cur  hlstorv.  our  Government,  and  everything  else  American  is 
all  wrong,  and  that  the  sole  hope  for  American  progress  lies  in  our 
renouncing  our  American  traditions,  surrendering  our  American 
spirit,  and  becoming  again  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
as  Cecil  Rhode.s  directed  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  quoted  in 
Basil  Williams'  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes: 

"Directed  that  a  secret  society  should  be  endowed  with  the  fol- 
lowing  objects:  The   extension  of  British   rxxle    throughout   the 


world.  •  •  •  the  colonization  by  Britl.sh  subjects  of  all  lands 
whe.re  the  means  of  livelihviod  are  attainable  by  energy,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  rspecially  the  occupation  by  British  settlers  of  the 
entire  continent  of  Africa,  the  Holjn  Land,  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candla.  the  whole  of  South 
America,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  not  heretofore  possessed  by  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  seaboard  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Etv»plre.'  " 

And  also  making  a  reality  cf  .\ndrew  Carnegie's  fondest  dream, 
set  forth  In  his  Triumphant  Democracy  In  1893: 

"Time  may  dispel  many  pleasing  Illusions  and  destroy  many  noble 
dreams,  but  it  shall  never  shake  my  belief  that  the  wound  caused 
by  the  wholly  unlooked-for  and  undesired  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  child  is  not  to  bleed  forever.  Let  men  say  what  they  will; 
therefore.  I  say  that  as  sure  as  the  sun  In  the  heavens  once  shone 
upon  Britain  and  America  united,  so  surely  Is  It  one  morning  to 
ri."^.  shine  upon,  and  greet  again  the  reunited  state,  the  British- 
American  Union." 

The  tcxt=  which  I  have  sp)ecially  examined  are: 

An  American  History.  Revised,  1920.  by  David  Savllle  Muzzey;- 

Hlstcry  of  the  American  People.  1918.  bv  Willis  Mason  West. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  Revised.  1920.  by  All>ert  Bush- 
nell  Hart. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  Revised.  1919.  by 
McLaughlin  and  Van  T\ne. 

Our  United  States.  1919.  by  William  Backus  Gultteau. 

Burke's  Sjreech  on  CcnclUatlon.  1919.  by  C    H    Ward 

Short  American  History  by  Grades.  1920.  by  E%erett  Barnes. 

Arrerlcan  History  for  Grammar  Grades.  1920,  by  Everett  Barnes. 

All  on  the  list  of  authorized  texts  of  the  New  York  City  public 
schools,  selected  by  William  L.  Ettinger.  superintendent  of  schools 
In  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  appears  that  from  among  the  10  texts  complained  of.  the  8 
worst  offenders  against  America  and  Americanism  were  selected  for 
use  in  the  New  York  public  schools. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  called  for  by  Your  Honor  an 
Inquiry  Into  similar  complaints  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  by 
a  special  committee  of  21.  consisting  of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers,  appointed  by  Superintendent  Ettinger.  This  com- 
mittee thereafter,  in  May  1922,  made  its  report.  In  which  certain 
passages  in  seven  of  the  complained-of  texts  were  criticized,  but  not 
a  word  was  said  against  the  Muzzey  history. 

Of  one  of  the  authors  the  New  "York  Public  School  Special  Com- 
mittee's report  says: 

"No  Wedderburn.  no  crown  advocate,  could  plead  the  British  cause 
in  a  more  bitterly  partisan  spirit  than  West  has  done." 

As  to  all  the  accused  authors,  excepting  Muzzey,  the  school  com- 
mittee reported : 

"The  paragraphs  complained  of  In  their  books  Indicate  an  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  founders  of  the  Republic  which,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, Is  entirely  reprehensible." 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents May  15,  1922.  and  the  committee  members  were  thanked 
by  Sup)erlntendent  Ettinger  for  their  "excellent  work  " 

However,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  list  of  textbooks  au- 
thorized to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  Issued 
in  February  1923  continues  to  Include  every  one  of  the  histories  that 
had  been  investigated  and  condemned  by  the  superintendent's  own 
investigating  committee. 

As  I  understand  it,  while  all  books  for  use  as  textbooks  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  must  be  selected  from  the  list  of  authorized 
texts  promulgated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principals 
select  for  use  In  their  respective  schools  such  books  on  the  list  as 
they  choose;  but.  owing  to  refusal  of  Information  by  the  principals 
and  various  other  school  authorities,  by  order  of  Superintendent 
Ettinger,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  Information  to  what 
extent  these  texts  are  now  In  use  In  our  schools. 

During  the  progress  of  my  Investigation,  and  apparently  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  Guitt^-au  hLstory  and  the  two  Everett  Barnes 
hl.ncrles  were  revised.  In  these  re-revlsed  textbooks,  though  many 
offensive  passages  have  been  corrected  or  removed,  the  texts  still 
show  their  authors'  apparent  want  of  true  American  patriotic 
appreciation. 

Patriotic  protest  has  forced  the  Muzzey  history  out  of  the  public 
schools  in  many  States,  but  In  the  New  York  City  school  system  It 
seems  to  be  especially  favored.  Thirteen  hundred  and  "fifty-six 
copies  of  the  Miizzey  history  were  purchased  and  placed  In  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  In  1922.  and  already  In  1923  there  have 
been  added  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  more. 

President-General  McCamaut  of  the  National  Society  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  a  statement,  said,  In  part: 

•There  is  a  great  abuse  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  school 
books.  The  representatives  of  the  publishing  hoiises  spend  money 
lavishly  in  the  entertainment  of  teachers  and  school  superintend- 
ents and  secure  favors  from  the  latter  which  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

"In  my  attack  on  the  Muzzey  history  In  my  home  city,  Portland, 
Oreg..  I  was  unable  to  get  anywhere  In  that  Jurisdiction  until  we 
got  rid  of  a  school  superintendent  who  was  too  friendly  to  Olnn 

&  Co..  the  publishers  of  the  book,  to  be  willing  even  to  consider 
Its  displacement. 

"Every  one  of  the  publishing  houses  has  a  force  of  smooth  pro- 
moters, selected  because  of  their  personality,  who  go  about  the 
country  bringing  about  the  inttcductlon  of  textbooks,  not  on  their 
merits  but  on  the  popularity  and  other  persuasive  qualities  of  the 
men  who  promote  them." 
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The  youne  should  receive  patriotic  enlightenment  and  be  taught 
loval  citizenship  The  quality  of  the  history  teachings  to  the  school 
child  largely  determines  the  patriotic  character  of  the  future  citizen 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
protect  the  impressionable  minds  of  our  school  children  against 
Improper  history  teachings.  ^.         ^  v,.i^  ,     *^ 

The  prime  essential  of  history  teaching  to  our  children  Is  to 
Inculcate  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  heroes.  Ideals,  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  country's  past  and  to  stimulate  right  aspirations  as 
to  Its  future.  ^        ^ 

The  teaching  to  American  children  of  the  revised  and  much- 
complalned-of  "hlstorv  textbooks  can  have  but  one  result,  and  that 
in  to  depreciate  American  patriotic  thought  and  degrade  national 

It  appears  however,  and  1»  shown  In  detail  In  this  report  that 
oreanlzed  Engll.sh  and  American  financial  influences  insidiously 
p«>rvade  the  scholastic  circles  of  our  country,  with  the  result  that 
American  school  histories  are  so  rewritten  as  "to  give  the  emphasis 
to  the  factors  In  our  national  development  which  appeal  to  them 
as  most  vital  from  the  standpoint  of  today." 

The  aim  of  this  "standpoint  of  today"  seems  to  be  to  discredit  the 
American  Declaration  of  Indejjendence  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tion In  the  minds  of  the  American  children,  as  not  being  the  real 
foundation,  bulwark,  and  Inspiration  of  our  rights,  liberties,  and 
Ideals  and  thus  undermine  their  love  for  our  country  and  sow  seeds 
of  disrespect  for  our  sacred  Institutions, 

In  every  school  history,  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution 
ought  to  be  told  with  emphasis  on  the  righteousness  of  the  cause 
for  which  our  forefathers  foupht.  ,     ^     .. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  are  no  longer  here  to  defend  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause  and  we  owe  a  duty  to  their  memory  to 
see  that  our  school  histories  shall  teach  that  they  were  right  In  what 
they  did  and  what  thev  fought  for,  and  any  history  which,  after  150 
years  attempts  to  teach  our  children  that  tht  War  of  Independence 
was  an  unnecessary  war  and  that  it  Is  st;ll  a  problem  as  to  who  was 
right  and  who  wrong  should  be  fed  to  the  furnace,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  books  branded  as  un- American. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  contend  that  everythlne  contained  In 
oiu-  American  history  textbooks  prior  to  the  pro-English  propa- 
ganda In  America  was  absolutely  true.  However,  those  American 
histories  were  written  from  the  American  point  of  view,  intended  to 
awaken  love  for  America  and  for  everything  American,  to  instill 
patriotism  In  the  breasts  of  the  young  and  excite  their  admiration 
for  the  heroic  men  and  splendid  women  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  Independence  and  mad?  this  Nation  a  fact. 

If  any  of  the  old-line  history  textbooks  contained  any  inaccu- 
racies of  particular  events,  they  erred  in  favor  of  Americanism,  and 
I.  for  one,  would  rather  have  it  that  way 

Under  the  protection  of  the  State  educational  laws,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  the  city  of  New  York  relf^ns  supreme  In  cur 
elementary  and  high  schools,  while  the  college  officials  have  absolute 
sway  over  their  respective  city-owned  and  city-supported  higher 
educational  institutions 

In  the  past  anv  suggestion  from  the  city  authorities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  method  and  kind  of  education  to  be  given  to  our  chil- 
dren has  t)een  met  with  an  outcry  of  "politics"  and  "political  inter- 
"^  ference"  from  those  who  are  suspected  of  tielng  beneficiaries  of  the 
various  existing  funds  and  foundations  used  to  promote  a  certain 
brand  of  education  and  to  mold  public  opinion.  Nevertheless,  these 
textt>ooks  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  our  schools. 


It's  a  Wonderful  Privilege  To  Be  an  American 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1940 


NEWSPAPER    ARTICLE   ON    AMERICANISM 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article: 
rr's  A  woNDE«Ftn.  priviligi:  to  be  an  amewcan 

Today  much  of  the  world  faces  the  grim  specter  of  famine.  But 
here  in  the  United  States  we  still  have  the  blessing  of  plenty. 

A  Department  of  Agricxilture  survey  shows  that  abundant  sup- 
plies of  nearly  all  foodstuffs  will  be  available  for  the  coming  year. 
Increases  In  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue The  fresh-fruit  supply  will  be  sllghUy  above  last  year,  and 
large  wheat  and  rice  crops  are  anticipated.  In  the  case  of  most 
feeds,  there  will  be  enough  to  meet  all  domestic  requirements,  and 
to  provide  surpluses  for  export. 

Other  surveys  indicate  that  the  demands  of  war-material  produc- 
tion in  our  factories  will  not  seriously  dislocate  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  We  may  have  to  do  without  a  few  manufactured 
Ixixurtes  as  time  goes  on,  but  there  will  l>e  plenty  of  the  necessities. 


If  our  productive  facilities  are  to  prove  of  maximum  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  another  factor  must  enter  in— and  that  factor  Is  the 
distributor.  Abundance  on  the  larm  Is  wasted  unless  the  crops 
can  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  at  minimum  cost.  And  efficiency  la 
the  factory  can  be  offset  by  Inefficiency  and  waste  In  distribution. 

But  the  consumer  need  not  worry.  The  American  distribirtlon 
machine,  like  the  American  production  machine,  is  the  most  effiient 
in  the  world.  Our  competitive  system,  with  all  kmds  cf  distribu- 
tors seeking  to  outserve  each  other,  must  be  given  credit  for  this. 
When  you  enter  a  store  and  make  a  purchase  ycu  re  getting  m(;ro 
for  your  money,  all  things  considered,  than  the  buyer  in  any  other 
nation. 

It's  a  great  privilege  to  be  an  American  citizen. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  10.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  Sunday  morning, 
a  few  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  con- 
scription bill,  I  prepared  the  following  address  on  conscrip- 
tion, which  wa.s  carried  last  night  in  a  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast over  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

In  its  first  paragraph  I  stated  that  its  adoption  by  Con- 
gress is  one  of  the  last  three  steps  to  war.  the  other  two 
being  the  election  of  a  President  November  5.  and  the  other, 
the  decision  thereafter  by  the  man  so  chosen  of  the  particular 
time  and  spot  where  the  actual  starting  of  hostilities  is  deter- 
mined to  have  occurred.  Now  read  my  remarks  and  then  tho 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Post  appended  thereto,  wliich 
confirms  the  statement  made  by  me  in  paragraph  1 : 

CONSCRIPTION 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  Members  of  Congress  having  voted 
for  conscription  at  the  week  s  end.  an  Interesting  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  Representatives  elected  by  the  people  to  Congress 
really  represent  the  people.  If  a  vote  could  actually  be  taken  as  to 
conscription  by  every  United  States  citizen,  male  and  female.  21 
years  of  age  or  over,  would  the  result  be  the  same?  I  doubt  it.  for 
conscription  is  the  road  to  war  and  the  people  never  want  war.  In 
fact,  by  the  pas-^age  of  this  bill  by  Congress  we  are  mighty  close  to 
the  take-off  point  Trained  observers  know  there  are  but  two  more 
steps  First,  the  selection  of  a  man  for  President  on  November  5, 
and  the  second  step  is  the  decision  shortly  thereafter  by  this  man 
as  to  the  exact  time  and  place  where  the  overt  act.  starting  hos- 
tilities, will  occur.  That  will  doubtless  be  a  historic  day  and  spot, 
for  It  will  mark  a  long,  drawn-out  contest  lasting  undoubtedly  for 
from  5  to  6  years  while  the  war  of  all  wars  rages  all  over  the  world, 
in  every  hemisphere,  on  every  continent,  testing  and  determining 
^hat— determining  whether  we  the  people  want  economic  imperial- 
Ism  in  the  name  of  capitalism  or  whether  we  want  state  imperialism 
in  the  form  of  fascism  or  nazi-ism  or  its  sequel,  communism? 
And  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  appetites  of  everyone,  war- 
monger and  Innocent  bystander  alike,  have  been  satiated,  those 
who  are  left  will  undoubtedly  decide  they  want  neither  of  these. 
And  so  the  war  will  be  won.  not.  of  course,  by  the  promoters  and 
Instigators  of  today,  but  by  the  power  of  truth  and  by  the  strength 
of  the  principle  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  applied  to 
world  politics,  which,  as  all  rational  and  clear-thinking  and  healthy- 
bodied  persons  know,  is  the  one  and  only  ultimate  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  get  peace  and  stop  war. 

I  went  Into  this  topic  in  some  detail  in  my  address  entitled 
"After  the  War — Peace."  of  November  2.  last,  following  the  vote  on 
the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  .\ct.  (I  wl.sh  at  this  time  to  say  that 
requests  for  that  address  are  still  coming  in  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  in  any  quantity  to 
everyone  interested  In  solving  war.  The  expense  of  that  will  be  a 
contribution  by  me  to  a  real  and  lasting  peace.)  Tho.se  who  have 
already  read  this  speech  will  recall  that  I  pointed  out  in  those  re- 
marks that  the  real  result  of  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
would  not  be  that  which  was  pictured  and  promised  by  its  pro- 
ponents They  said  It  was  needed  so  we  could  end  the  war  and  save 
ourselves  from  war  and  assure  peace.  Let  me  ask  one  question  now, 
10  months  later.  Has  It  worked  to  end  war.  to  save  ourselves  from 
war.  or  to  bring  peace?  No;  nor  will  this  Conscription  Act  serve 
us  any  better,  notwithstanding  the  false  and  misleading  promises 
held  out  by  Its  promoters  Nor  will  the  mere  winning  of  this  war 
by  either  side,  if  thai  were  possible,  result  in  stopping  war  any  more 
than  the  Armistice  of  1918  did,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
moval of  those  men  from  positions  of  power  and  trust  who  are 
either  of  themselves  or  by  others  Inspired  to  selfishness,  to  hypoc- 
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rt«T.  and  greed:  and  also  unless  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  rivalry,  ultranatlonalism.  mistrust,  hatred,  and  other 
incentives  to  war.  such  as  trade  barriers,  exchange  manipulation, 
and  all  other  restrictions  to  the  free  flow  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  to  all  forms  erf  travel  and  communication,  individually  and 
collectively. 

Oh.  mv  friends  of  America,  can  you  not  see  this?     If  your  Con- 
gressmen fall  to  grasp  this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  then  may 
It  not  be  because  vou  have  failed  to  be  an  inspiration  to  them. 
because  vou  have  fa'lled  to  read  vour  Bibles,  because  you  have  faned 
to  search  the  heart  of  Ood.   and.   also,  because  you  have  failed  to 
studv  the  lessons  of  history?     And  what  is  more  you  have  failed 
to  catch  the  vision  and  the  idealism  of  the  heroic.  Christian  found- 
ers of  our  great  Nation,  and  of  the  honest,  conscientious  framers 
of  our  matchless  Constitution      If  Congressmen  fail  In  this  great 
crisis   may  it  net  be  because  vou  the  people  have  failed  to  po  along 
with  the  vinse  fcreeiphted  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  their  pronouncement  said.  -All  men  are  created  equal  "    Anaivze 
that    "all  ••   meaning   everv.    •men,"   meaning   humans   ever>w.iere. 
Seventv-flve  years  aeo  we  fought  a  bloody  Civil  War  to  prove  we 
still  t>elleved  It  and 'meant  It  as  to  colored  men.  but  today  we  are 
heme  asked  to  ficht  a  ttill  worse,  more  bloody  and  more  afs^r>»c- 
tlve  war    to  disprove  its  truth,  and  In  lt«  place  we  are  being  asked 
to  prove  that  some  men  are  created  to  have  and  others  to  have 
not.  that  some  are  to  be  favored  above  others,  and  that  all  inen 
everywhere  are  not  created  equal  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,    i 
but  that  they  are  created  unequal  and  that  their  rlEhts  in  rmd  to 
the   botmties   of    nature,   the   favors   and   benefits   of   an   all-wise 
Creator  a.-e  to  be  denied  certain  races  and  groups  and  nationalities    , 
because  thev   happen   to  be   born  In  or  forced   by   economic   mis- 
fortune  and  circumstance  to  live  at  a  certain  spot  or  part  of  the    1 
globe,  or  to  have  a  certain  color. 

No  wonder  we  have  wars,  no  wonder  we  can  be  so  misled,  when 
we  so  forget  the  original,  sound,  and  fundamental  tenets  not  only 
of  our  Government  but  also  of  otir  religion! 

I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  however.  In  this  most  disheartening  hour 
and  era  in  cur  national  history  and  that  is  that  there  v^^e  149  o^ 
cur  members  representing  a  little  over  one-third  of  o}ir„^^"°" 
who  <=tlll  keep  the  vision  of  the  founding  forefathers^  That  one- 
Thmi  IS  the  heart  of  America,  not  only  g«^«P»^^^^">-,^Ptf,V.^f 
coming  mainlv  as  they  do  from  the  Midwest  area,  but  also  ngura- 
U^l?^lS  from  them  not  only  their  own  constituency  but  patriots 
everywhere  can  take  courage  and  gain  hope.  A^  long  as  y?"  b«ck 
them,  and  thev  stand  hero  to  safeguard  Amerlcaii  and  Christian 
orinciDles  no»  only  this  Nation,  but  even  the  world  itself  u  ill  be 
Ll?^^fr^m  the  horror  which  would  be  resultant  from  complete 
Te^^ctlon  of  these  eternal  truths  and  American  standards  of 
hum.an  conduct  and  civic  relationship. 

On  that  basis  I  bespeak  hope  and  courage  to  all  lo%ers  of  peace. 
Bo^rong  is  the  sentiment  against  war  and  against  this  ctirren  con- 
^rlption  bill  in  the  midcontlnent  States,  that  there  is  alread>  talk 
of  civil  revolt  and  opposition  If  an  attempt  Is  made  to  take  bojs 
?romUie^  homes,  alth'ough.  of  course,  no  such  unwise  thing  should 

^'TtTs^hard  for  our  Midwest  people  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
vote  for  this  conscription  bill,  much  less  a  Congressman.  It  is  well 
thaTt  the  varying  factors  be  made  clear  to  them,  lest  they  be  misled 
by  the  strength  of  the  conscription  vote  in  the  House  o^  R^P";f;»t- 
atives  In  the  first  place  politics  played  a  strong  part.  Many  Mem- 
^ra  Dureue  a  deflniw  pol\cv  of  "follow  the  leader  •  and  as  long  as 
SraSmTn.stratlon  forces  were  charged  with  the  Job  of  putting  over 
inscription  in  the  name  of  preparedness,  you  can  be  ^^"^e  that  they 
pulled  111  political  wires  to  effect  its  passage.  This  is  alv^a>s  uorth 
L""ral  doJen  votes  Then  there  are  those  like  Mr  Wadsworth  him- 
^  f  who  l^bscribe  to  the  policy  of  compulsory  military  training  at 
all  time"  Here  was  their  golden  opportunity  and  they  grasped  It^ 
OtherT  were  influenced  bv  the  fact  that  war  industries  or  training 
camp" aTid  facilities  are  concentrated  m  their  districts  thus  involv- 
mrnotoiilv  profits  but  work,  and  labor,  and  real-estate  values,  and 
Si  that  gcSs^^Mth  that  activity  or  any  Industrial  activity  for  that 
mattef  ^^d  also  I  suppose  we"  might  add  a  cla^  for  those  Members 
wS^  people  are  unable^Tthlnk  constructively  or  have  been  misled 
m  t^lrlhinklng  by  propaganda  of  one  sort  or  another,  perhaps  into 
a  nro  BriVl^  point  of  view,  or  Into  believing  mistakenly  that  this 
^ns^rfpt  on  bm  IS  reallv  going  to  help  the  Nation  and  g^e  us  real 
^e^rMlness  for  modernized  waifare.  There  are  also  a  few  Mem- 
b^rf^hSe  vo  e  co^ld  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  considerations 
^  naUoSlU-  or  race,  and  sbme  by  straight  busmess  Influences  such 
^  Mem^^wh^  constituency  have  their  vocations  centered  about 

^A  m^antbv-man  review  of  these  various  groups  would  Indicate  that 
Persia"  and  business  elements  were  largely  responsible  for  he 
?^[^  of  the  majority  of  those  voting  for  conscription,  and  that  the 
D?om  elernenThid  a  place  in  the  decisions.  This  being  the  ca."^  I  do 
Set  fe^lUiat  the  opponents  of  the  bill  need  have  any  discourage- 
mcnt  or  mlsglvYnRs  as  to  their  position  but  rather  should  continue 
Se?r  slai^  and  keep  up  their  flght  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war 

Also  I  should  add  thi..  IS  a  much  larger  question  than  is  covered 
m  t^'  smith  amendment  to  draft  some  Industry  and  which  was 
adoDtedbv  the  House  in  place  of  the  Russell-Overton  amendment 
fn  the  Senate  The  Smith  amendment  was  evidently  quite  accept- 
Lble  to  mSustrv  as  evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  vote  for  its  adop- 
tion. «3  it  can  hold  little  hope  as  a  deterrent  or  remover  of  the  v^ar- 

^'N^y'lTon-t  want  to  preach,  and  I  hate  to  appear  In  a  sancti- 
monious vT  hut  I  have  given  this  problem  long  and  serious  study 
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and.  to  sum  up.  mv  advice  to  the  mothers,  father*,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters of  America  is  that  if  vou  really  want  to  solve  the  problem  of  ^&r 
and  eniov  peace,  that  you  spend  15  minutes  a  day  wiih  your  Bioie. 
and  then  that  vou  dailv  studv  the  problem  of  war.  keeping  in  mma 
vour  discovene*  of  the  eternal  truths  contained  therein  and  espe- 
cially Christ  s  doctrine,  and  that  vou  seek  to  bring  peace  to  tne 
entire  world  instead  of  Just  to  America  By  this  means  you  vnii 
then  unlock  the  door  to  a  real  and  lasting  peace,  and  -without  it.  i  am 
afra  d  your  search  will  have  been  in  vain.  With  this  advice.  I  bid 
you.  Godspeed  and  good  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  my  surprise  on  reading  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Sunday  afternoon  after  preparing  the  above 
speech  to  find  the  following  copyrighted  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  by  Robert  P.  Post,  dated  London.  September 
8.  quoting  the  dean  of  all  British  pubhcists,  J.  L.  Garvin,  in 
the  London  Observer  as  confirming  my  conclusion  regarding 
the  next  two  steps  to  war. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  September  8.  19401 

UWiTU)    STATES    W  HX  ENTTR    WAR    ArTTK   ELEmON.    SAYS    LONIXJN    WKFTia 

(By  Robert  P.  Postl 
London.  September  8 —In  a  long  article  discussing  the   ^"^^P" 
American   dc-strover- bases  deal.   J    L    Garvin.   In   the  London  Ob- 
server  savs  the  United  States,  when  the  Presidential  elections  are 
over  and  'the  clouds  of  controversies  are  cleared  away,  will  become 
a  mighty  belligerent  at  the  overwhelming  deiiiand  of  her  people, 
irrespective    of    party. 
This  Qpinion.  he  declared.  Is  based  on  two  reasons. 
"First   that  British  sea  power  is  the  bulwark  of  Americas  secur- 
ity no  less  than  her  own  navy.    It  is  we  who  are  the  great  outpost 
of  the  American  defense      By  comparison,  the  new  chain  of  small 
outposts  which  Washington  has  leased  are  bagatelles  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  war.  however  efTcctive  they  may  become  later. 

"Second,  the  United  States  must  come  In  for  the  wider  reason 
which  eqiiallv  concerns  ourselves  and  the  conquered  nations,  in- 
cluding France.  No  sufBclent  securities  for  future  world  peace  can 
be  wrested  out  of  the  worst  of  wars  unless  America  came  in  to 
clinch  the  total  victory  for  freedom  to  assure  the  solidity  of  a  Just 

Thus  the  dean  of  all  British  publicists  wrote  tonight.  He  Is  prob- 
ably not  speaking  officially  but  is  undoubtedly  voicing  the  opinion 
of  many  here.  ^       . 

It  Is  emphasized  tonight  In  official  circles  that  Garvin  was  wTlt- 
Ing  entirely  on  his  own  and  had  not  submitted  his  story  or  con- 
sulted anymembers  of  the  foreign  office  before  he  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  quote  such  statements 
or  to  say  such  things,  but  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  youth  of  America,  we  might  as  well 
face  the  facts  and  to  speak  out  the  self-evident  truth,  much 
as  it  hurts  and  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  all  of  us. 

My  suggestion,  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the 
above  broadcast,  is.  if  we  want  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
impending  holocaust,  we  had  better  start  preparing  per- 
sonally and  individually.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  another 
broadcast  in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  atxjut  the  time  when  the 
draa  law  will  go  into  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
more  detail  on  that  subject  of  self -preparedness  and  also 
to  give  some  timely  advice  to  the  youth  of  America,  who 
will  be  called  on  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Yes;  in  many  cases 
even  the  supreme  sacrifice.  From  the  experiences  of  my- 
self and  others  in  the  World  War  of  1917  18.  perhaps  we 
can  give  some  helpful  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  our  youth  of  today  and  for  their  Immediate  and 
future  protection. 
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HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaff.  September  9.  1940 


EXCERPT   FROM    REPORT    BY    DAVID    HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  report  of  David 
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Hirshfleld  commissioner  of  accounts,  city  of  New  York,  on 
British  propaganda  agencies  are  active  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  these  articles  with  my  remarks 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  these  changes  in 
cur  textbooks,  as  I  am  sure  all  patriotic  citizens  are  interested 
ill  retaining  the  true  American  history  in  our  public  schools. 

BRmSH    PROPAGANDA    AGENCIES    ARE    AC'llVK    IN    AMERICA 

There  Is  striking  significance  In  the  uniformity  with  which  these 
revisionists  prortHim  their  purpose  to  rewrite  American  school  his- 
tory from  a  new  viewpoint.  A  comparison  of  their  statements  In 
their  prefaces  reveals  that  they  all  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
influences. 

It  Is  weli  known  that  children  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  spirit 
of  an  author  This  Is  why  In  the  writing  of  school  history  the 
prime  essential  is  a  true  and  virile  patriotic  spirit  In  the  author. 
If  this  be  wanting,  his  history,  however  precise  it  may  be  as  to 
specific  facts,  is  only  a  bulb  without  a  current. 

Charles  Grant  Miller,  in  the  course  cf  his  testimony  at  cne  of  the 
hearlns^s.  said : 

•The  history  that  truthfully  presents  our  Nation's  annals  In  such 
sympathetic,  virile,  patriotic  spirit  as  to  inculcate  In  our  children 
pride  In  the  birth  and  development  of  our  Republic,  honor  to  its 
heroes,  devotion  to  Its  principles  and  progress,  and  zest  In  its  ideals 
and  purposes — this  Is  a  true  history.  But  the  history  that  creeps 
along  the  verge  of  falsehood,  alien  In  spirit,  snarling  in  self-defense 
that  it  Is  'not  actually  untrue,'  and  Inoculating  the  children  with 
suspicion  of  the  Nation's  founders,  doubt  as  to  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, and  Indlflerence  to  Its  democratic  ideals — that  tflstory  Is 
faise." 

And  I  agree  with  him. 

It  may  all  be  accidental:  nevertheless,  no  one  can  fall  to  note 
the  complete  accord  In  which  all  these  school -history  revisionists 
have  shifted  their  standpoint,  and  the  striking  similarity  of  their 
statements  proclaiming  their  new  attitude. 

Col.  Alvln  M.  Owsley,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  his  statement  at  a  hearing  in  my  office,  said: 

"Wc  must  keep  on  the  alert  and  not  let  this  protest  that  has  been 
so  well  started  dwindle  away  Into  nothing  for  want  of  the  real  facts 
about  the  hostile  forces  at  work.  Let  us  find  out  Just  who  or  what 
Influence  It  is  that  has  undertaken  to  rewrite  our  history,  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  otir  national  characters,  and  to  undermine 
the  fixed  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was  built." 

There  are  certain  recognized  Influences  which  have  been  working 
long  and  powerfully  to  this  end. 

There  never  has  been  any  secret  about   the  underlying  purpose 
In  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships.     Cecil  Rhodes  was  no  idle  dreamer 
and  his  far-seeing  genius  and  practical  methods  added  vast  domains 
"to  the  British  Empire.     Few  of  his  plans  failed. 

As  already  stated  In  this  report,  one  of  the  objects  of  Rhodes  was 
"the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire." 

Cecil  Rhodes  laid  his  ambitious  plans  to  that  end.  and  by  heavily 
endowing  with  British  gold  and  backed  by  the  British  Government, 
created  agencies  for  their  working  out.  Under  the  ingenious  Rhodes 
scholarship  scheme  the  best  of  our  American  young  men,  selected 
from  the  colleges  of  all  our  States,  especially  for  their  required 
"qualities  of  leadership,"  are  taken  to  England  and  placed  In  Oxford 
University  for  3  years,  with  an  allowance  of  £300  English  money  a 
year,  and  are  then  returned  to  us  perfect  ESiglish  gentlemen,  advo- 
cating British-American  union. 

These  former  American  young  men  have  formed  a  Rhodes  Scholars' 
Alumni  Association  of  America.  This  association  has  been  openly 
active  In  defense  of  the  Anglicized  achool  histories. 

When  Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed  his  dream  of  "the  extension  of  British 
rule  throughout  the  world"  and  "the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United 
St.ites  of  America  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  British  Empire"  he  was 
obsessed  of  ambition  less  for  political  than  for  financial  and  com- 
mercial dominance.  Since  then  the  money  power  has  shifted  its  seat, 
btit  the  dream  of  world  dominance  remains,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment Is  still  Its  most  effective  Instrument. 

The  money  superpower  Is  now  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
according  to  the  English  historian.  John  Richard  Green,  "the  main 
current  of  the  history  of  the  EnglUh-speaking  peoples  must  run 
along  the  channel  not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  but  of  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Mississippi."  But  in  aU  the  intriguing  pleas  for  an 
•English-speaking  union"  those  active  in  the  movement  do  not  seek 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom  under  the  American  Constitu- 
tion but  aiwasrs  an  exteiwlon  of  British  trade  and  power. 

So  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  our  fvmdamentai  principles  are  being  dis- 
credited, our  history  rewritten,  and  our  Ideals  destroyed  at  behest  of 
a  superpower  which  Is  neither  British  nor  American,  knows  no  patri- 
otism, and  recognizes  no  country  except  as  subject  for  exploitation. 

This  international  money  power  Is  constantly  seeking  to  persuade 
the  American  people  to  surrender  their  inherited  sources  of  Inspira- 
tion, strength,  and  guidance,  and  does  now  largely  control  the  gov- 
ernmental policies  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  England  and 
other  foreign  countries. 

.^Vmerlca  Is  safe  only  11  her  people  will  see  to  It  that  the  historic 
truths,  principle*.  Ideals,  and  purposes  that  have  served  them  unfail- 
ingly through  a  century  and  a  half  of  unprecedented  progress  and 
tt/  unparalleled  prestige,  be  preserved  unsullied  In  our  own  genera- 
tion and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  our  children.  The  antidote  to 
the  propaganda  poison  lies  In  patriotic  teaching  In  the  public  schools. 


Educational  foundations,  which  have  come  to  exercl.«e  Immeastn*- 
able  Influences  upon  the  scholastic  and  public-school  systems  of  the 
United  States  are  oflf.sprlngs  of  the  International  banking  p^iwer.  as 
a  glance  at  their  interlocking  directorates  and  a  sane  thought  as  lo 
the  habitual  practices  and  intuitive  purposes  of  their  founders 
clearly  reveal. 

EUhu  Root,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  council.  Illustrates  at  once 
tilts  directness  of  connection,  and  the  completeness  of  design  of  the 
superpower. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  another.  Britisher  through  and  through  who 
could  dream  grandly  and  had  power  to  make  his  dreams  come  true. 
He  endowed  the  m>iltiform  Carneg.e  Institutions  from  motives  which 
he  never  sought  to  conceal  His  fondest  dream  was  to  bring  ab  ut  ■ 
"reunited  state,  the  British-American  union." 

The  spirit  of  this  finds  expression  and  fruition  through  the  Car- 
negie Libraries.  Fourdation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Division 
of  Intercourse  and  Education.  Aid  for  Vccational  Education,  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation  and,  by  no  means  least  se- 
ductive, the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  for  American  professors  and 
even  American  Judges 

Direct  and  vital  effects  of  these  organized  Influences  for  Brltlciza- 
tlon  of  our  scholastic  and  public-school  systems  are  readily  d'tectcd 
and  clearly  Identifled  in  utterances  of  innumerable  teachers'  asso- 
ciations In  the  last  few  years.  The.'^e  are  fairly  typified  and  sum- 
marized in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  American 
History  Teachers'  Association,  submitted  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress October  22.  1918: 

"Attention  is  directed  to  the  old  charge  that  the  study  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  our  schools  tends  to  promote  an  antl- 
Britlsh  state  of  mind.  It  Is  a  natural  reaction  to  demand  revision 
of  our  textbooks  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pro-British  state 
cf  mind:  and  that  reaction  is  now  actually  in  evidence" 

Other  Influences  that  have  been  directly  at  work  to  bring  about 
the  emasculation  of  American  history  and  the  destruction  of  our 
national  spirit  and  morale  are  not  only  recognizable  but  confessed 
and  In  some  cases  even  boasted 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  prnfes-sional  British  propagandist.  In  an  article 
In  Harper's  magazine.  March  1918,  outlined  some  of  his  methods  of 
"putting  It  over  '  on  the  American  people,  as  follows: 

"Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  Central  Powers  I  became  responsible  for  American  publicity,  ' 
Parker  wrote  "I  need  hardly  say  that  the  scope  cf  my  department 
was  very  extensive  and  its  activities  widely  ranged. 

"Among  the  activities  was  a  weekly  report  to  the  British  Cabinet 
upon  the  state  of  American  opinion,  and  constant  touch  with  the 
permanent  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  m  Ei.gland. 
•  •  •  Among  other  tilings,  we  supplied  360  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  United  States  with  an  English  newspaper 

"We  advised  and  stimulated  many  people  to  write  articles;  we 
Utilized  the  friendly  services  and  assistance  of  confidential  friends; 
we  had  reports  from  Important  Americans  constantly,  and  estab- 
lished association  by  personal  correspondence  with  influential  and 
eminent  people  of  every  profession  In  the  United  States,  t>eglnning 
with  university  and  college  presidents,  professors  and  scientific  men. 
and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  population  •  •  •  ' 
"It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy  " 

The  propaganda  that  Parker  boasts  he  was  putting  over  was  six- 
fold : 

That  the  Revolution  was  a  contest  between  the  German  George  III 
on  one  side  and  the  Elnglish  pieople  and  American  colonists  on  the 
other. 

That  "many  Americans  regret  the  War  of  1812  as  most  Britishers 
regret  the  acts  of  George  in." 

That  "the  greatest  enemy  of  American  development  was  Napo- 
leon," but  Great  Britain  saved  us  from  conquest  by  him. 

That  It  was  the  British  Foreign  Minister  Canning  who  gave  us  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  made  it  an  accepted  fact. 

That  "the  British  Navy  and  behind  It  the  Brltsh  Government  h&a 
been  the  best  friend  that  the  United  States  ever  had  in  its  hlstorj-  ' 
And  "that  next  to  Great  Britain,  the  best  friend  the  UniteJ  States 
has  today  Is  Japan." 

Ten  of  our  school  historians  promptly  began  repeating  to  Ameri- 
can school  children  these  new  theories  which  Sir  Gilbert  has  frankly 
boasted  as  his  official  British  propaganda. 

When  Lord  NorthcUffe  had  completed  his  propaganda  organiza- 
tion In  this  country  during  the  recent  World  War.  and  was  return;ng 
home.  It  was  announced  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  $150,000- 
000  (our  own  money,  of  course*  and  10  000  trained  agents  to  carry 
on  the  wcrk.  His  London  Times  in  the  issue  of  July  4,  1919.  ren- 
dered account  of  the  efficient  propaganda  which  he  had  Inaugurated 
here  and  was  t)eing  "carried  out  by  those  trained  in  the  art.s  of 
creating  public  good  will  and  of  swaying  public  opinion  toward  a 
definite  purpose." 

Among  the  methods,  stated  by  the  London  Times,  to  be  then  in 
operation  or  in  prospect  In  this  country  were: 

"Efficiently  organized  propaganda  to  mobilize  the  press,  the 
church,  the  stage,  and  the  cinema;  to  press  Into  active  service  the 
whole  educational  system,  the  universities,  public  and  high  schools. 
and  primary  schools:  to  provide  for  subsidizing  the  best  men  to 
write  books  and  articles  •  •  •  Histories  and  textbooks  upon 
literature  should  be  revised.  New  books  should  be  added,  par- 
ticularly in  the  primary  schools.  Hundreds  of  exchange  university 
scholarships  should  be  provided.  Local  societies  should  be  formed 
in  every  center  to  foster  British -American  good  will,  in  clo^e 
cooperation  with  an  administrative  committee." 
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This  same  Fourth  of  July  i..»ue  of  the  London  Times  contained 
a  signed  arlicle  bv  Owen  Wit^trr.  American -born.  In  which  he  said; 

"A  movement  to  correct  the  schoolt>ook8  of  the  United  States 
has  been  started,  and  It  will  go  on  " 

George  Haven  Putnam,  a  prominent  New  York  book  publisher, 
born  in  Enpland.  and  hlKh  official  In  the  English-speaking  union, 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  address  In  London  in  1918  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Fellowship  In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Putnam  gave 
his  English  conferees  this  assurance: 

"I  want  to  see  not  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  a  Declara- 
tion of  Interdependence — an  acknowledgment  that  the  two  peoples 
belong  together" 

He  also  told  his  audience  on  that  occasion  that: 

"Textbooks  are  now  being  prepared  which  will  present  a  Juster 
account  (In  the  United  States)  of  the  events  of  1775-83,  1812-16. 
and    1861-65." 

All  this  might  mean  much,  or  nothing,  according  to  the  results. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  now  And  a  half-score  altered  textbooks  In  our 
schools,  in  which  American  history  Is  grossly  distorted  and  de- 
Amerlcanlzed.  In  the  interest  of  British-American  union. 

In  addition  to  the  elaborate  and  admittedly  well-oiled  British 
propaganda  machine,  established  In  our  country  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  and  the  late  Lord  NorthcUffe,  the  output  of  which  still  flows 
steadily  through  new.spaper  syndicates,  magazines,  and  motion  pic- 
tures, there  are  at  least  a  full  dozen  of  strong  propaganda  organiza- 
tions, all  British  or  pro-British,  busily  at  work  Brlticizing  American 
public  opinion 

The  stated  purposes  of  these  propaganda  organizations  range  all  , 
the  way  from  specious  cultivation  of  "more  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States"  to  fulfillment  of  the 
Carnegie  prophecy  of  "the  reunited  state,  the  British-American 
Union"  and  the  Cecil  Rhodes  design  of  'the  recovery  of  the  United 
Stages  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  Sons  of  St  George,  an  old  organization  of  British-born  resi- 
dents of  this  countrv.  was  Tory  during  the  Revolution  and  Is  Tory 
still  Within  the  last  few  years  It  has  emerged  from  obscurity 
through  a  Nation-wide  hard  drive  for  increased  membership  and 
vigorous  assertion  of  British  spirit. 

The  English-speaking  union  is  made  up  of  British  and  pro- 
British  advocates  of  what  Its  name  indicates — Anglo-American 
union  It  Is  an  International  as.soclatlon  of  British  and  pro-British 
enthusiasts,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  foster  pro-British  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  by  Influencing  statesmen,  authors, 
lecturers,  preachers,  editors  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and  syndi- 
cates and  school  historians  to  disparage  American  annals.  Ideals, 
traditions,  policies,  achievements,  and  Institutions  and  exalt  those  of 
Great  Britain 

This  organization  Is  amply  financed  from  sympathetic  sources, 
and  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  conducting,  regardle.vs  of  expanses, 
a  tremendous  drive  for  membership.  Branches  have  been  established 
In  New  York  B  iston.  Philadelphia.  Washington.  Baltimore.  Rich- 
mond. Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Lincoln.  Nebr..  and  San 
Francisco 

The  English-speaking  union  Issues  to  Its  members  a  magazine, 
the  Landmark,  which  has  bitterly  attacked  as  "demagogic  "  and 
"narrow-minded  "  the  popular  patriotic  protest  against  Anglicized 
hlstorv  textbooks  In  our  public  schools. 

The"  American  president  of  the  English-speaking  union  Is  John 
W.  Davis,  a  lawyer  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  international  banking 

interests.  ^  ,  ^. 

George  W  Wickersham.  another  Morgan  lawyer.  Is  chairman  of  the 
American  board  of  directors. 

George  Haven  Putnam,  New  York  publisher,  who  In  1918  boasted 
In  London  that  American  school  histories  were  being  rewritten.  Is 

its  chief  promoter.  .   ^      ,  ^.       . 

Prof.  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Is  a  director. 
Professor  Andrews  Is  the  author  of  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment, In  which  he  teaches  that  our  ClvU  War  was  caused  by  perfidy 
and  broken  promises  on  the  part  of  President  Lincoln. 

This  hostile  theorv.  as  well  as  the  argument,  and  to  a  large  degree 
the  exact  words,  appear  to  have  been  lifted  bodily  out  of  Greg's 
British  History  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  bitterly  anti- 
American  throughout  that  it  never  has  been  offered  frr  sale  In  the 

In  his  school  history.  Piof.  Matthew  Page  Andrews  teaches. 

That  Lincoln  was  called  the  Slave  Hound  of  Illinois. 

That  not  slavery  but  the  tariff  divided  the  North  and  South. 

That  secession  was  a  northern  principle. 

That  slavery  was  discontinued  In  the  North  only  for  economic 

rc&scns 

That  most  southerners  desired  and  many  tried  to  free  their  slaves, 
but  northerners  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 

That  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  the  South  was  far  better  than 
that  of  factory  workers  of  the  North. 

And  that  flnally,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  mere 
political  play  and  "moral  pretense,  as  it  could  have  no  possible  ap- 
plication  except    to   slaves   over   which   President    Lincoln   had    no 

The  English-speaking  union,  of  which  this  Anglicized  historian  is 
a  director  and  the  Morgan  lawyers,  Davis  and  Wickersham.  are  the 
highest  American  officials,  arranges  for  special  social  attentions  In 
England  and  for  the  granting  of  degrees  by  English  universities  to 
American  colleglatcs  and  historians.  ^     ^^     ,      ^^ 

With  respect  to  this  phase  of  English  propaganda,  Charles  Edward 
Russell  distinguished  American  diplomat  and  author,  in  a  state- 
ment made  at  one  of  my  hearings,  gave  some  first-hand  Information 
concerning  it.     Mr.  Russell  said,  In  part: 


"About  10  years  ago  I  happened  to  pick  up  one  of  these  school 
histories,  written  by  two  of  the  greatest  revisionists;  and  reading 
It  carefully  I  was  asionlfhed  to  see  what  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  story  of  the  Revolution— how  the  Revolution  was  belittled, 
and  also  how  the  hlstorv  of  the  War  of  1812  had  been  turned  around. 
It  Just  said  that  the  War  of  1812  was  a  foolish,  unnecessary,  and 
insignificant  war  and  the  United  States  regretted  having  taken 
part  In  it. 

"In  1918  I  was  commissioner  for  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Public  Inlormatlon  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BriUln  and 
Ireland.  I  was  there  5  months  in  that  capacity  in  their  offices  In 
London.  My  operations  In  that  position  brough*^  me  In  close  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  and  I  observed 
many  astounding  things. 

"While  I  was  there  in  that  capacity  there  came  to  London  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  very  history  that  I  had  read  some  years  ago 
with  so  much  astonishment.  He  was  a  gentleman  that  in  our  own 
country  had  gotten  very  little  attention.  I  was  surprised  to  see, 
the  moment  he  landed,  evidently  by  some  preconcerted  plan,  he  was 
taken  passession  of  He  was  Interviewed  at  great  length  in  all  the 
newspapers.  He  was  Invited  daily  to  luncheons  and  dinners.  He 
was  lionized  sociallv.  and  he  was  taken  to  Oxford  and  endowed  with 
the  greatest  honors  that  Oxford  could  pay  to  anybody,  and  he  was 
made  a  figure  of  very  great  importance,  all  based  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  his  reward  apparently 
for  writing  such  a  history. 

"Tho.'^e  of  us  who  know  the  social  forms  In  Great  Britain  know 
quite  well  the  very  delightful  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the 
English  homes,  and  the  wise  manner  in  which  the  English  make  use 
cf  their  social  advantages,  it  Is  only  a  very  natural  thing  that  the 
author  In  this  country  who  thinks  he  has  never  secured  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves  at  home,  goes  abroad,  and  he  Is  Immediately  swept 
off  his  feet." 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  whether  in  order  to  get  that  recognition  on 
the  other  side  It  was  necessary  for  such  author  to  have  first  served 
England  In  America,  and  he  answered  that  it  was,  "except  in  a  case 
where  a  man  may  be  useful  in  future  services  of  this  kind." 

The  present  reception  to  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
throughout  England,  where  he  is  being  feasted,  toasted,  and  exalted 
for  his  pro-British  propaganda,  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  Mr, 
Russell's  statement. 

The  Sulgrave  Institute  Is  another  "hands-across-the-sea"  organ- 
ization compo-sed  of  British  and  pro-British.  The  Sulgrave  big  Idea 
is  founded  upon  the  realization  that  George  Washington  has  loomed 
large  throughout  the  world  and  so  must  be  claimed  as  an  English- 
man who  established  in  this  Western  World.  English  freedom.  Like 
desigris  are  working  regarding  Lincoln,  for  whom  there  is  now  being 
provided  an  English  lineage  and  an  English  ancestral  home,  as 
another  shrine  where  expatriate  Americans  may  bend  the  syco- 
phantic knee  in  foolish  worship  of  supposed  English  Influences  that 
are  said  to  have  freed  our  slaves  and  saved  our  Union. 

The  Pilgrim  Society,  in  connection  with  Its  manifold  other  activi- 
ties, is  busily  disseminating  the  doctrine  that  all  American  Institu- 
tons  that  are  good  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and  that  the  time  Is 
near  at  hand  for  the  Mayflower  to  reembark  its  cargo  of  a  mighty 
nation  and  return  it  to  the  "mother  country." 

The  Church  Peace  Union  has  a  $2,000,000  Carnegie  fund,  "to  pay 
the  expenses  of  English  and  American  ministers  of  note  to  cross  and 
recross  the  Atlantic,  to  occupy  famous  pulpits,  to  speak  before  min- 
isters' meetings  and  to  receive  honorary  literary  degrees  at  univer- 
sities." The  Idea  is  thus  to  utilize  preachers  and  pulpits  to  develop 
"the    international    mind." 

The  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship 
Throtigh  the  Chtirches  has  as  its  stated  purpose,  "To  organize  the 
religious  forces  of  the  world  so  that  the  weight  of  all  churches  and 
Christians  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  relations  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples"  The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  president,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  William  H. 
Dickinson,  K  B.  E.,  London,  is  the  first  secretary.  This  alliance  has 
established  local  committees  in  500  American  communities,  and  It 
works  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  Its 
$2,000,000   Carnegie  fund. 

George  W.  Wickersham.  American  chairman  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union,  Is  also  a  high  official  In  the  World  Alliance.  A 
score  of  eminent  American  clergymen,  always  conspicuously  de- 
manding American  policies  In  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain,  are 
directors.  Among  these  are  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  Dr  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Dr.  Charles  S  McParland,  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch, 
Dr.  Sidney  L  Gulick,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt.  Every  one  of  these 
in  their  preachings  and  in  their  zealous  pleas  to  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  Hughes  recently  demanded  that  the  American  Army 
tuid  Navy  be  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Dardanelles. 
"Peace  Union"  and  "International  Friendship,"  as  Interpreted  by 
these  propaganda  organizations,  financed  with  Carnegie  funds,  have 
but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  "a  reunited  state,  the  British-American 
Union." 

The  American  Association  for  International  Cooperation  has  re- 
cently started  a  circularizing  campaign  to  build  up  an  Influential 
membership.  Its  character,  connections,  purpose,  and  flnanclal 
backing  may  be  stirmised  from  the  fact  that  its  chairman.  George 
W.  Wlckcnsham.  Is  also  chairman  of  the  English-Speaking  Union 
and  a  high  official  of  the  World  Alliance. 

The  Magna  Carta  Day  Association  advocates  our  national  ob- 
servance of  June  15,  as  the  natal  day  of  free  government,  instead 
of,  or  at  least  in  eclipse  of,  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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Hirshfleld  commissioner  of  accounts,  city  of  New  York,  on 
British  propaganda  agencies  are  active  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  these  articles  with  my  remarks 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  these  changes  in 
cur  textbooks,  as  I  am  sure  all  patriotic  citizens  are  interested 
in  retaining  the  true  American  history  In  our  public  schools. 

BRITISH    PROPAGANDA    AGENCIES    ART    ACTIVE    IN    AMERICA 

There  Is  striking  significance  In  the  uniformity  with  which  these 

revisionists  proclaim  their  purpose  to  rewrite  Amcrlc:\n  school  his- 

""tory  fmm  a  new  viewpoint,     A  comparison  of  their  statements  in 

thwr  prefaces  reveals  that  they  all  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same 

Irifluences. 

It  Is  well  known  that  children  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  spirit 
of  an  author.  This  Is  why  in  the  writing  of  school  history  the 
prime  essential  is  a  true  and  virile  patriotic  spirit  In  the  author. 
If  this  be  wanting,  his  history,  however  precise  it  may  be  as  to 
specific  fact.*.  Is  only  a  bulb  without  a  current. 

Charles  Grant  Miller,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  at  one  of  the 
hearings,  said : 

•The  history  that  truthfully  presents  our  Nation's  annals  In  such 
sympathetic,  virile,  patriotic  spirit  as  to  Inculcate  in  our  children 
pride  In  the  birth  and  development  of  our  Republic,  honor  to  its 
heroes,  devotion  to  its  principles  and  progress,  and  zest  in  Its  ideals 
and  purposes— this  Is  a  true  history.  But  the  history  that  creeps 
along  the  verge  of  falsehood,  alien  In  spirit,  snarling  In  self-defense 
thnt  It  is  "not  actually  untrue,"  and  Inoculating  the  children  with 
suspicion  of  the  Nation's  founders,  doubt  as  to  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, and  Indifference  to  Its  democratic  ideals — that  Iflstory  Is 
false." 

And  I  agree  with  him. 

It  may  all  be  accidental;  nevertheless,  no  one  can  fall  to  note 
the  complete  accord  In  which  all  these  school -history  revisionists 
have  shifted  their  standpoint,  and  the  striking  similarity  of  their 
statements  proclaiming  their  new  attitude 

Ck)l.  Alvln  M.  Owsley,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  In  his  statement  at  a  hearing  In  my  office,  said: 

"Wc  must  keep  on  the  alert  and  not  let  this  protest  that  has  been 
so  well  started  dwindle  away  into  nothing  for  want  of  the  real  facts 
about  the  hostile  forces  at  work.  Let  us  find  out  Just  who  or  what 
Influence  It  Is  that  has  undertaken  to  rewrite  our  history,  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  our  national  characters,  and  to  undermine 
the  fixed  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was  built." 

There  are  certain  recognized  influences  which  have  been  working 
long  and  powerfully  to  this  end. 

There  never  has  tjeen  any  secret   about   the  underlying  purpose 
in  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships.     Cecil  Rhodes  was  no  Idle  dreamer 
■"and  his  far-seeing  genius  and  practical  methods  added  vast  domains 
to  the  British  Empire      Pew  of  his  plans  failed. 

As  already  stated  in  this  report,  one  of  the  objects  of  Rhodes  was 
"the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  BrltLsh  Empire." 

Cecil  Rhodes  laid  hi**  ambitious  plans  to  that  end.  and  by  heavily 
endowing  with  British  gold  and  backed  by  the  British  Oovernment. 
created  agencies  for  their  working  out.  Under  the  ingenious  Rhodes 
scholarship  scheme  the  best  of  our  American  young  men,  selected 
from  the  colleges  of  all  our  States,  especially  for  their  required 
"qualities  of  leadership."  are  taken  to  England  and  placed  In  Oxford 
University  for  3  years,  with  an  allowance  of  £300  English  money  a 
year,  and  are  then  returned  to  us  perfect  English  gentlemen,  advo- 
cating British-American  tinlon. 

These  former  American  young  men  have  formed  a  Rhodes  Scholars' 
Alumni  Aseoclatlon  of  America  This  association  has  been  openly 
active  In  defense  of  the  Anglicized  school  histories. 

When  Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed  his  dream  of  "the  extension  of  British 
rule  throughout  the  world"  and  "the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United 
Stntea  of  America  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  British  Empire'  he  was 
obsessed  of  ambition  less  for  political  than  for  financial  and  com- 
mercial dominance.  Since  then  the  money  power  has  shifted  its  seat, 
but  the  dream  of  world  dominance  remains,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  still  Its  most  effective  Instrument. 

The  money  superpower  Is  now  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and. 
according  to  th:-  EngUsh  historian.  John  Richard  Green,  "the  main 
current  of  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  rnvrnt  run 
along  the  channel  not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  but  of  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Mlaolsslppl  "  But  In  all  the  Intriguing  pleas  for  an 
"En>{l!«ih-iipcaklng  union"  those  active  In  the  movement  do  not  !«eek 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom  under  the  American  Constitu- 
tion but  alwajrn  an  extension  of  British  trade  and  power 

8o  It  Is  es«y  to  see  why  our  fundamental  principle*  are  being  dis- 
credited mir  history  rewritten,  and  our  ideals  destroyed  at  behest  of 
s  sup-tpower  whtch  Is  neltber  British  nor  American,  know*  no  pHtrl- 
oiwm    and  recocnlzas  no  country  except  as  subject  for  exploitation 

This  international  monay  power  la  conatantJy  seeking  to  prriuade 
the  Amrrtcan  people  to  surrender  their  Inherited  sources  of  inspira- 
tmn  strength,  and  guidance,  and  does  now  largely  control  the  gov 
rriimrntal  policies  of  the  United  States  as  wcfi  as  of  Bnelsnd  snd 
t.ther  foreign  countries. 

America  Is  safe  only  If  her  people  will  see  to  it  that  the  historic 
truths,  princlplea.  Ideals,  and  purposes  that  have  s<rved  them  unfail- 
ingly through  a  century  and  a  half  of  unpncedrnted  progress  and 
u  unparalleled  prestige,  be  prer.4>rvrd  unnullieu  in  our  own  Kenera- 
tton  and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  our  chlU'ren  The  snt:dote  to 
the  propaganda  poiaon  Ucs  in  patriotic  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 


Educational  foundations,  which  have  come  to  exercise  Immeastir- 
able  influences  upon  the  scholastic  and  public-school  systems  of  the 
United  Stales,  are  o.Tspriugs  of  the  international  banking  power,  as 
a  glance  at  their  Interlocking  directorates  and  a  sane  thought  as  to 
the  habitual  practices  and  intuitive  purposes  of  their  founders 
clearly  reveal. 

EUhu  Root,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  council.  Illustrates  at  once 
this  directness  of  connection,  and  the  completeness  of  design  of  the 
superpower. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  another,  Britisher  through  and  through,  who 
could  dr^^am  grandly  and  hnd  power  to  make  his  dreams  come  true. 
He  endowed  the  multiform  Carneg.e  institutions  from  motives  which 
he  never  sought  to  conceal.  His  fondest  dream  was  to  bring  ab  ut  a 
"reunited  state,  the  British -American  union." 

The  spirit  of  this  finds  expressicn  and  fruition  through  the  Car- 
negie Libraries,  Four.dation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Divl.'lcn 
of  Intercourse  and  Eklucatlon.  Aid  for  Vocational  Education.  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation  and,  by  no  means  least  se- 
ductive, the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  for  American  professors  ar.d 
even  American  Judges 

Direct  and  vital  effects  of  these  organized  Influences  for  Brltlcl^a- 
tlon  of  our  scholastic  and  pubilc-school  systems  are  readily  detected 
and  clearly  identified  in  utterances  of  Innumerable  teachers'  asso- 
ciations in  the  last  few  years.  These  are  fairly  typified  and  sum- 
marized in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  rep:)rt  of  the  American 
History  Teachers'  Association,  submitted  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress October  22.  1918: 

"Attention  is  directed  to  the  old  charge  that  the  study  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  our  schools  tends  to  promote  an  autl- 
Britlsh  state  of  mind.  It  Is  a  natural  reaction  to  demand  revl>;ion 
of  our  textbooks  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pro-Bntlsh  state 
cf  mind;  and  that  reaction  Is  now  actually  In  evidence" 

Other  Influences  that  have  been  directly  at  work  U>  bring  about 
the  emasculation  of  American  history  and  the  destruction  of  our 
national  spirit  and  morale  are  not  only  recognizable  but  confessed 
and  in  some  cases  even  boasted. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  professional  British  propagandist.  In  an  article 
In  Harper's  magazine.  March  1918,  outlined  some  of  his  methods  of 
"putting  It  over  '  on  the  American  people,  as  follows: 

"Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  Central  Powers  I  became  responsible  for  American  publicity. ' 
Parker  wrote  "1  need  hardly  say  that  the  scope  of  my  department 
was  very  extensive  and  Its  activities  widely  ranged. 

"Among  the  activities  was  a  weekly  report  to  the  British  Cabinet 
upon  the  state  cf  American  opinion,  and  constant  touch  with  the 
permanent  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  in  Ei.gland. 
•  •  •  Among  other  things,  we  supplied  360  newspapers  In  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  United  States  with  an  English  newspaper 

"We  advised  and  stimulated  many  people  to  write  articles;  we 
utilized  the  friendly  services  and  assistance  of  confidential  friends; 
we  had  reports  from  Important  Americans  constantly,  and  estab- 
lished association  by  personal  correspondence  with  Influential  and 
eminent  people  of  every  profession  In  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  university  and  college  presidents,  professors  and  scientific  men. 
and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  population      •     •     • 

"It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme 
dlfBculty  and   delicacy  " 

The  propaganda  that  Parker  boasts  he  was  putting  over  was  six- 
fold: 

That  the  Revolution  was  a  contest  between  the  German  George  III 
on  one  side  and  the  English  people  and  American  colonist*  on  the 
other. 

That  "many  Americans  regret  the  War  of  1812  as  most  Britishers 
regret  the  acts  of  George  III. " 

That  "the  greatest  enemy  of  American  development  was  N.ipo- 
leon,"  but  Great  Britain  saved  us  from  conquest  by  him 

That  It  was  the  British  Foreign  Minister  Canning  who  gave  us  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  made  It  an  accepted  fact. 

That  "the  British  Navy  and  t)ehind  It  the  Brltsh  Government  has 
been  the  best  friend  that  the  United  States  ever  had  In  lU  history  ' 
And  "that  next  to  Great  Britain,  the  best  friend  the  UnlteJ  btatea 
has  today  is  Japan." 

Ten  of  our  school  historians  promptly  began  repeating  to  Ameri- 
can school  children  these  new  theories  which  Sir  Gilbert  has  frankly 
boasted  as  his  official  British  propaganda. 

When  Lord  Northcllffe  had  completed  his  propaganda  organiza- 
tion m  this  country  during  the  recent  World  War.  and  was  return. ng 
home,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  aiftOOOO  - 
000  (oiu-  own  money,  of  course)  and  10  000  trained  agents  to  carry 
on  the  work  His  London  Times  In  the  Issue  of  July  4.  1919  ren- 
dered account  of  the  efficient  propaganda  which  he  had  lnaugurnt«d 
here  and  wss  being  "carried  out  by  those  trained  in  the  srtu  of 
creating  public  good  will  and  of  swaying  public  opinion  toward  a 
definite  purpose" 

Amnng  the  methods,  ststed  by  th*"  London  Times,  to  be  then  in 
operation  or  in  prospect  in  thu  country  were: 

"efficiently  orgsnired  propaganda  to  mobilize  the  presa.  the 
church  the  stage,  and  the  cinema:  to  press  into  active  service  the 
whole  educatlonsl  system,  the  universities,  public  and  high  achools, 
and  primary  school*:  to  provide  for  sutMidi/ing  the  best  men  to 
write  books  and  articles  •  •  •  Histories  snd  textbooks  upon 
literature  should  be  revised  New  books  should  be  addtd  psr- 
tlcularly  in  the  primary  schools  Hundreds  of  exchange  university 
scholarships  should  be  provided  Local  socletirs  should  be  formed 
in  every  center  to  foster  British-American  good  wiU,  in  clone 
cooperation  with  an  administrative  committee." 
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This  same  Fourth  of  July  l>?ue  of  the  London  Times  contained 
a  signed  article  bv  Owen  WiPtor.  Amerlcan-bom,  In  which  he  said: 

"A  movement  to  correct  the  schoolbooks  of  the  United  States 
has  been  started,  and  It  will  go  on  ' 

George  Haven  Putnam,  a  prominent  New  York  book  publisher, 
born  in  England,  and  hlRh  official  In  the  English -speaking  union, 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  address  In  London  In  1918  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Fellowship.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Putnam  gave 
his  English  conferees  this  assurance: 

•I  want  to  see  not  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  a  Declara- 
tion of  Interdependence — an  acknowledgment  that  the  two  peoples 
belong  together" 

He  also  told  his  audience  on  that  occasion  that: 
"Textbooks  are  now  being  prepared  which   will   present  a  Juster 
account    (In  the  United  Stales)   of  the  events  of  1775^-83,  1812-15. 

and   1861-65."  ^^  ,^ 

All  this  might  mean  much,  or  nothing,  according  to  the  results. 
The  fact  is  that  we  now  And  a  half-score  altered  textbooks  In  our 
schools  m  which  American  history  Is  grossly  distorted  and  de- 
Amerlcanlzed.  In  the  Interest  of  British-American  union. 

In  addition  to  the  elaborate  and  admittedly  well-oiled  British 
propaganda  machine,  established  in  our  country  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  and  the  late  Lord  Northcllffe,  the  output  of  which  still  flows 
steadily  through  new^.paper  syndicates,  magazines,  and  motion  pic- 
tures there  are  at  least  a  full  dozen  of  strong  propaganda  organiza- 
tions.' all  British  or  pro-British,  busily  at  work  Brltlcizing  American 
public  opinion  ^,  ,, 

The  stated  purposes  of  these  propaganda  organizations  range  all 
the  way  from  specious  cultivation  of  "more  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States"  to  fulfillment  of  the 
Carnegie  prophecy  of  "the  reunited  state,  the  British-American 
Union"  and  the  Cecil  Rhodes  design  of  "the  recovery  of  the  United 
Stages  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  Sons  of  St  George,  an  old  organization  of  Brltlsh-born  resi- 
dents of  this  countrv.  was  Tory  during  the  Revolution  and  Is  Tory 
still  Within  the  la^t  few  years  It  has  emerged  from  obscurity 
through  a  NatK.n-wide  hard  drive  for  Increased  membership  and 
vigorous  assertion  of  British  spirit. 

The  English-speaking  union  Is  made  up  of  British  and  pro- 
British  advocates  of  what  Its  name  indicates — Anglo-American 
union.  It  Is  an  International  association  of  British  and  pro-British 
enthusiasts,  the  object  of  whtch  is  to  foster  pro-British  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  by  Influencing  statesmen,  authors, 
lecturers,  preachers  editors  of  magazines,  newspap>ers.  and  syndi- 
cates and  school  historians  to  disparage  American  annals.  Ideals, 
traditions,  policies,  achievements,  and  Institutions  and  exalt  those  of 
Great  Britain 

This  organization  Is  amply  financed  from  sympathetic  sources, 
and  for  the  la.st  3  vears  has  been  conducting,  regardless  of  expen.ses, 
a  tremendous  drive  for  membership.  Branches  have  been  established 
in  New  York  B  )Ston.  Philadelphia.  Washington.  Baltimore.  Rich- 
mond Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  and  San 
Francisco 

The  Engll.sh-speaklng  union  issues  to  its  members  a  magazine, 
the  Landmark,  which  has  bitterly  attacked  as  "demagogic"  and 
"narrow-minded  "  the  popular  patriotic  protest  against  Anglicized 
history  textbooks  In  our  public  schools. 

The  American  president  of  the  English-speaking  union  Is  John 
W.  Davis,  a  lawyer  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  International  banking 

interests  ,     ^  ,  »i. 

George  W  Wickersham.  another  Morgan  lawyer.  Is  chairman  of  the 

American  board  of  directors 

George  Haven  Putnam,  New  York  publisher,  who  In  1918  boasted 

In  London  that  American  school  histories  were  being  rewritten.  Is 

its  chief  promoter.  j,       .  . 

Prof  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Is  a  director. 
Professor  Andrews  Is  the  author  of  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment, m  which  he  teaches  that  our  Civil  War  was  caused  by  perfidy 
and  broken  prnmL^es  on  the  part  of  President  Lincoln. 

This  hostile  theory  as  well  as  the  argument,  and  to  a  large  degree 
the  exact  words,  appear  to  have  been  lifted  bodily  out  of  Greg's 
British  Hlstorv  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  so  bitterly  antl- 
Amerlcan  throughout  that  It  never  has  been  offered  for  sale  In  the 

North.  _         ^    _,  ,.       V- 

In  his  school  history.  Prof  Matthew  Page  Andrews  teaches. 
That  Lincoln  was  called  the  Slave  Hound  of  Illinois. 
That  not  slavery  but  the  tariff  divided  the  North  and  South. 
That  secession  vkas  a  northern  principle. 
That  slavery  was  discontinued   In  the  North  only  for  economic 

That  most  southerners  desired  and  many  tried  to  free  their  slaves. 
but  northerners  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 

That  the  condllim  of  the  ulaves  of  the  South  was  far  better  than 
that  of  factory  workers  of  the  North. 

And  thnt  finally  the  Emancipation  Proclsmatlon  was  a  mere 
politicAl  play  snd  moral  prrUnse.  as  it  could  have  no  po^lble  sp- 
pliruticn  except  to  •lavca  over  which  PreaWcni  Lincoln  had  no 

^"rhe'EngM^h-opedklng  union  of  which  thU  Anglicized  historian  U 
a  director  snd  th.-  MorRiin  lawyer*.  Davis  and  WlckiT«ham.  are  the 
highest  American  r-fliclals.  arranges  for  special  social  attentions  in 
England  and  for  th«  granting  of  degrees  by  EnglUh  universities  to 
American  collgiaU*  and  hutorlans  -^„.^ 

With  re»ii>ect  to  this  phaAe  of  English  propaganda,  Charles  Edward 
Rui>ae:i  dinlnnuin'.ied  American  diplomat  and  author,  in  a  state- 
ment made  at  one  of  my  hearings,  gave  some  first-band  information 
ccncernlng  It.     Mr   Russell  said.  In  part: 


"About  10  years  ago  I  happened  to  pick  up  one  of  these  school 
histories,  written  by  two  of  the  greatest  revisionists;  and  reading 
It  carefully  I  was  astonirhed  to  see  what  chnnpes  had  been  made 
in  the  story  of  the  Revolution — how  the  Revolution  was  belittled, 
and  also  how  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812  hud  been  turned  around. 
It  Just  said  that  the  War  of  1812  was  a  foclish,  unnecessary,  and 
Insignificant  war  and  the  United  States  regretted  having  taken 
part  in  It 

"In  1918  I  was  commissioner  for  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Public  Information  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  was  there  5  months  in  that  capacity  in  their  offices  in 
London.  My  operations  In  that  position  brought  me  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  and  I  observed 
many  astounding  things. 

"While  I  was  there  in  that  capacity  there  came  to  London  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  very  history  that  I  had  read  some  years  ago 
with  so  much  astonishment.  He  was  a  gentleman  that  in  our  own 
country  had  gotten  very  little  attention.  1  was  surprised  to  see, 
the  moment  he  landed,  evidently  by  some  preconcerted  plan,  he  was 
taken  passession  of  He  was  interviewed  at  great  length  In  all  the 
newspapers  He  was  invited  dally  to  luncheons  and  dinners.  He 
was  lionized  socially,  and  he  was  taken  to  Oxford  and  endowed  with 
the  greatest  honors  that  Oxford  could  pay  to  anybody,  and  he  was 
made  a  figure  of  very  great  importance,  all  bused  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  his  reward  apparently 
for  writing  such  a  history. 

"Those  of  us  who  know  the  social  forms  In  Great  Britain  know 
quite  well  the  very  delightful  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the 
English  homes,  and  the  wise  manner  In  which  the  English  make  use 
of  their  social  advantages.  It  is  only  a  very  natural  thing  that  the 
author  In  this  country  who  thinks  he  has  never  secured  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves  at  home,  goes  abroad,  and  he  is  Immediately  swept 
off  his  feet." 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  whether  in  order  to  get  that  recognition  on 
the  other  side  it  was  necessary  for  such  author  to  have  first  served 
England  in  America,  and  he  answered  that  it  was.  "except  in  a  case 
where  a  man  may  be  useful  in  future  services  of  this  kind." 

Tlie  present  reception  to  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
throughout  England,  where  he  Is  being  feasted,  toasted,  and  exalted 
for  his  pro-British  propaganda,  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Russell's  statement. 

The  Sulgrave  Institute  Is  another  "hands-across-the-sea  "  organ- 
ization compo,sed  of  British  and  pro-British  The  Sulgrave  big  idea 
Is  founded  upon  the  realization  that  George  Washington  has  loomed 
large  throughout  the  world  and  so  must  be  claimed  as  an  English- 
man who  established  In  this  Western  World.  English  freedom.  Like 
designs  are  working  regarding  Lincoln,  for  whom  there  Is  now  being 
provided  an  English  lineage  and  an  English  ancestral  home,  as 
another  shrine  where  expatriate  Americans  may  bend  the  syco- 
phantic knee  In  foolish  worship  of  supposed  English  influences  that 
are  said  to  have  freed  our  slaves  and  saved  our  Union. 

The  Pilgrim  Society,  in  connection  with  its  manifold  other  activi- 
ties Is  busily  disseminating  the  doctrine  that  all  American  Institu- 
tons  that  are  good  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  for  the  Mayflower  to  reembark  Its  cargo  of  a  mighty 
nation  and  return  It  to  the  "mother  country." 

The  Church  Peace  Union  has  a  «2,000.000  Carnegie  fund,  "to  pay 
the  expenses  of  English  and  American  ministers  of  note  to  cross  and 
recross  the  Atlantic,  to  occupy  famous  pulpits,  to  speak  before  min- 
isters' meetings  and  to  receive  honorary  llterar>-  degrees  at  univer- 
sities" The  Idea  Is  thus  to  utilize  preachers  and  pulpits  to  develop 
"the    International    mind." 

The  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches  has  as  Its  stated  purpose,  "To  organize  the 
religious  forces  of  the  world  so  that  the  weight  of  all  churches  and 
Christians  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  relations  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  "  The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  president,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  William  H. 
Dickin.son,  K  B.  E.,  London,  is  the  first  secretary.  This  alliance  has 
established  local  committees  in  500  American  communities,  and  It 
works  In  clo.se  cooperation  with  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  lU 
$2,000,000   Carnegie  fund. 

George  W  Wickersham.  American  chairman  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union,  Is  also  a  high  official  In  the  World  Alliance.  A 
score  of  eminent  American  clergymen,  always  conspicuously  de- 
manding American  policies  In  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain,  are 
directors  Among  these  are  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton  Dr  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Dr.  Charles  E  Jefferson.  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Posdick.  Dr  Charles  S  McFarland,  Dr  Frederick  Lynch. 
Dr  Sidney  L  Oullck.  and  Dr  Hamilton  Holt.  Every  one  of  these 
In  their  preachings  and  in  their  zealous  pleas  to  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  Hughes  recently  demanded  that  the  American  Army 
and  Navy  be  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Dardanelles. 
"Peace  Union"  and  "International  Frlend<thlp."  as  Interpreted  by 
these  propaganda  organizations,  financed  with  Csrncgle  funds,  have 
but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  "a  reunited  sUte,  the  British-American 

VnUm" 

The  American  Aseoclstlon  for  International  Cooperation  has  re- 
cently started  a  circularizing  campaign  to  build  up  an  Influential 
membership.  Its  chsractrr.  connections,  purpoiw!.  and  Ananclal 
backing  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  its  chairman,  George 
W  Wickersham,  Is  also  chairman  of  the  English -Speaking  Union 
and  a  high  official  of  the  World  Alliance. 

The  Magna  Carta  Day  Association  advocates  our  national  ob- 
servance of  June  15.  as  the  natal  day  of  free  government,  instead 
of,  or  at  least  in  eclipse  of,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
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The  ofllctal  pronouncement  of  thto  ajMoclatlon  declares: 
•■Ma«na  Carta  Is  the  great  ouistandlng  event  In   tbe   history  of 

world  liberty. 

The  Magna  Carta  Day   Association  seeks   to   develop   a  greater 
sense  of  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  of  the  seven  nations. 

"It  is  Important  to  have  In  mind  the  essential  and  actual  solidar- 
ity of  the  seven  nations — the  United  States  and  the  six  nations  of 
the  Bntl.sh  Union — Great  Briuin  and  Ireland.  Newfoundland,  Can- 
ada. South  Africa.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand." 

A.--  outlined,  the  purpose  of  this  association  Is  "by  means  of 
M.igna  Carta  Study  Clubs  to  encourage  the  widespread  study  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  llbertlea,"  and  "to  promote  an 
annual  day  of  commemoration  by  the  seven  nations." 

If  all  this  means  anything  at  all.  It  means  British-American 
union. 

The  British  committee  at  the  head  of  this  association  consists  of 
Lady  Astor.  a  former  American,  the  Right  Reverend  J  E.  C.  Weldon, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart. 

The  executive  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  branch  of 
this  Magna  Carta  Society  Is  J.  W.  Hamilton,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  English -Speaking  World,  published  monthly 
In  New  York  as  the  organ  of  a  dozen  British  propaganda  agencies. 
Among  the  American  committeemen  of  the  Magna  Carta  Day 
Association  are  more  than  a  score  of  college  presidents,  professors, 
other  educators,  and  preachers,  who  readily  are  traced  Into  other 
British  propaganda  organizations  and  as  being  officially  identified 
with  various  British  services  in  this  country.  The  name  of  Prof. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  traducer  of  Lincoln,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  American  committeemen  of  this  association,  and  results 
of  the  activities  and  Influences  of  these  propaganda  organiaations 
may  be  traced  In  the  Anglicized  school  histories. 

For  instance,  in  the  McLaughlin  and  Van  Tyne  school  history  in 
1911.  there  was  no  mention  whatever  of  Magna  Carta.  In  their 
revised  edition  of  1919.  however,  a  ftUl  new  chapter  of  15  pages  is 
devoted  to  the  Magna  Carta  and  very  htUe  cpace  Is  given  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

George  E.  Roberts,  another  American  committeeman  of  this 
society,  ia  vice  president  and  publicity  manager  of  the  National 
City  Bank.  New  York,  a  director  and  the  propaganda  expert  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation  and  also,  in  association  with 
Henry  S.  Prltchett.  president  of  the  $200,000,000  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, conducts  a  correspondence  school  In  economics  for  executives. 
This  shows  the  international  bankers,  the  foundations,  and  the  pro- 
English  propagandists  pretty  closely  together,  in  fact,  too  closely 
for  the  comfort  of  security  of  America  and  the  good,  plain,  honest 
American. 

The  British  propagandists,  besides  being  supplied  with  money. 
may  also  be  supplied  with  certified  associates  out  of  a  long  list  of 
American  college  presidents  and  professors,  teachers,  preachers. 
lawyers,  and  Judges,  endowed  or  expecting  to  be  subsidized  Into  sym- 
pathy with  the  Carnegie  design  of  tbe  reunited  state,  the  British- 
American  union. 

The  National  Security  League  is  now  sending  letters  Into  the  Wall 
Street  section,  asking  for  a  fund  of  •25.000  a  year,  for  the  special 
training  of  school  teachers  to  Interpret  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution In  the  public  schools,  and  to  secure  legislation  in  the  various 
States  which  will  make  this  teaching  comptilsory  throughout  the 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  guess  the  char- 
acter of  the  special  training  for  interpretauon  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  provided  for  with  funds  from  Wall  Street.  The  three  eminent 
attorneys  for  Wall  Street  interests  whose  signatures  appear  on  the 
letters  of  appeal  for  funds  decline  to  disclose  this  phase. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  American  educators  are  listed  as  favorable 
to  this  special  Interpretation  movement.  More  than  half  of  them 
ire  found  to  be  members  of  one  or  another  or  several  of  the  British 
propaganda  organizations. 

When  investigated  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  dtirlng  the  war, 
the  National  Security  League  was  found  to  have  $50,000  of  Carnegie 
money  With  Its  funds  stifBclently  augmented  from  Wall  Street 
and  Its  large  force  of  British  propaganda  operatives  organized  In  our 
colleges  and  schools,  this  organization  may  soon  be  expected  to  make 
the  same  stealthy  assault  upon  the  Antierican  Constitution  as 
already  has  been  made  upon  American  school  history. 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  clearly  apparent  that  the  concerted  revi- 
sions of  the  10  offending  American  school  histories  did  not  come  by 
chnnce  coincidence,  but  as  the  result  of  thoroughly  organized  and 
heavily  financed  activities.  Also  that  "the  international  mind." 
sought  to  be  established  through  these  Influences.  Is  always  the 
British  mind. 

For  any  further  evidence  of  the  determined  piupose  to  disregard 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  breed  disrespect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  American  institutions,  and  belittle 
the  great  men  and  women  responsible  for  the  establishing  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  only  has  to  read  the  address  made  by 
Dr.  William  Allen  Nlelson.  president  of  Smith  College,  before  the 
English-Speaking  Union,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York 
City,  a  few  days  ago.  at  which  dinner  former  Ambassador  John  W. 
Davis  presided  and  Sir  Percy  Fltzpatrlck  and  Sir  Eustace  Flnneaa. 
Bart.,  spoke. 

After  asserting  that  tbe  world  had  "gone  to  pieces,  like  a  broken 
bowl."  and  that  tbe  English-speaking  peoples  were  the  great  pieces 
that  remain  tinbroken.  Dr.  Nielsen  said  that  the  dllBculties  Involv- 
ing the  Bngliab-speaklng  peoples  were  due  chiefly  to  "mlseduc»- 
tion."  "The  histories  studied  in  this  country  have  been  getting 
better  and  better     •     •     •." 


"But  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  within  the  last  few  years  this 
progress  has  been  checked  There  has  .-set  in  a  wave  of  reaction,  and 
In  almost  every  State  cf  the  Union  there  is  going  en  an  agitation  for 
the  relntroduction  of  parochial  patriotism  Into  the  histories  and 
colleges. 

■"The  scholars  of  this  country,  then,  ask  no  support  In  the  pushing 
of  particular  views  They  ask  and  all  they  need  Is  to  be  let  alone. 
and  our  watchword  In  this  part  of  oiar  activity  Is  to  leave  the  writing 
and  the  teaching  of  history  to  the  scholars  and  demand  that  the 
politicians  keep  their  hands  off  " 

The  good  president  of  Smith  College  deplores  the  fact  that  there 
still  are  men  and  women  in  America  whose  patriotism  cannot  be 
purchased  with  British  gold  and  who  Insist  upon  preserving  America 
for  those  who  love  and  admire  America  and  cherish  her  traditions 
and  Institutions. 

To  my  mind,  the  gravest  menace  to  the  friendship  between  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain  lies  In  the  pernicious  and  persistent  British 
propaganda  maintained  in  the  United  States,  through  which  not 
only  our  history  but  our  financial.  Industrial,  governmental,  and 
political  Institutions  are  misrepresented  to  our  people. 

That  this  Is  not  without  recognition  even  in  England  the  follow- 
ing editorial  utterance  of  the  New  Statesman  of  London  shows: 

"Many  American  people  who.  from  the  beginning,  have  been 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Allies'  cavise  are  concerned,  not  with  the 
eagerness  but  with  the  lavish  unlntelhgence  of  the  publicity 
methods  we  have  adopted  They  doubt  the  wlsdcm  of  our  elaborate 
pretense  of  doing  nothing  officially,  when  evidences  of  an  extensive 
activity  are  everywhere  apparent. 

"They  stispect  the  existence  of  British  control  of  certain  American 
newspapers.  They  criticize  a  ct^rtain  kind  of  English  speaker  and 
Journalist.  Much  of  the  writing  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  E^ngland 
has  been  of  a  kind  which  would  l>e  condemned  by  anyone  possessing 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  American  mind  and  temperament." 

The  methods  thus  criticized  in  England  are  Increasingly  put  into 
force  throughout  America.  A  vast  amount  of  this  propaganda, 
steadily  flowing  through  our  newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  books, 
lecture  platforms,  and  pulpits,  bank  and  commercial  circulars,  and 
countless  other  channels  is  unsuspected  and  fully  effective  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  any  sane  and  fair-thinking  mind  that  this 
propaganda  is  responsible  for  the  stealthy  but  concentrated  move- 
ment to  alter  and  denature  American  history  texts  used  in  our 
public  schools,  and  thus  poison  the  source  of  our  national  pride. 
Inspiration,  and  morale. 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  twld  attempt  is  t>elng  made  In  the  light 
of  day  to  tie  up  for  good  the  United  States  with  England. 

The  International  bankers,  having  apparently  succeeded  In  gainins? 
control  of  certain  American  Ambassadors.  United  States  Senators. 
Congressmen.  Governors,  legislators.  Judges,  political  leaders  in  both 
major  parties,  and  others  high  in  councils  of  the  Nation,  no  longer 
attempt  to  hide  their  true  purpwee  of  bringing  about  a  British- 
American  union  to  be  controlled  by  England  Their  advocacy  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  Four  Power  Treaty,  and  now  of  the 
World  Court  has.  In  my  opinion,  no  other  meaning  than  their  will- 
ingness to  subordinate  American  Interests  to  those  of  England. 

Lord  Robert  Cecils  recent  presence  in  this  country,  to  spread 
English  propaganda  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
although  the  people  In  the  last  Presidential  election  In  no  uncertain 
terms  declared  themselves  against  entanglli.g  alliances  with  England 
or  any  other  foreign  country,  was  the  boldest  act  of  a  foreigner 
imaginable. 

But  what  are  we  to  expect  of  a  British  subject  propagandist,  when 
an  American  citizen,  former  President  Prank  A  Vanderlip  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  after  a  visit  with  the  Er.gli^'h 
bankers  abroad,  is  proposing  that  instead  of  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  a  council  of  foreign  relations,  composed  of 
25  members  elected  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  at  least  30  percent 
of  them  always  abroad,  should  pilot  the  destinies  of  this  country  in 
relation  with  foreign  governments. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  recall  the  wise  advice  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  Father  of  his  Country,  to  the  American  people,  wherein  he 
adjtired  them  to  observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all  nations 
and  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  but  neither  seek  nor 
grant  exclusive  favors  nor  preferences  to  anyone:  to  constantly  keep 
In  view  that  It  Is  folly  for  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors 
from  another,  because  it  must  pay  with  a  porilcn  of  its  Inde- 
pendence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under  that  character. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  General  Washington  must  have 
been  Inspired  when,  in  1796,  he  warned  the  American  people  that 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  "that  from  different  causes  and  from  differ- 
ent qtiarters.  much  pain  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to 
weaken  in  their  minds  the  conviction  of  the  truth." 

This  prophecy  has  come  to  be  too  true,  and  only  a  reawakening 
of  the  love  for  America,  her  Institutions,  her  Ideals,  and  tradi- 
tions in  the  breasts  of  her  citizens,  by  birth  and  choice,  will  save 
OHT  country  from  paying  with  a  portion  of  her  Independence  for 
the  follies  and.  in  many  Instances,  willful  un-American  acts  of 
some  of  her  high  oSBclals  and  of  those  who  bow  to  god  Mammon 
or  succumb  to  foreign  flattery. 

During   the    hsiarlngs    before    me    and    since    then   a    number    of 
patriotic  societies  have  adopted  resolutions  demanding  that  the  xose 
of  the  herembefore-referred-to  history  textbooks  be  discontinued. 
Copies  of  these  resolutions  filed  with  me  are  hereto  attached. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

David  HixsHmu). 
CommisaicmeT  of  Account*. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  7,  1940 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  doing  everything  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  and  that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  have  America 
adequately  prepared  for  any  eventuality.  I  am  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  100  percent  against  any  in- 
vading army  and  will  do  anything  to  that  end  to  see  that  we 
have  adequate  preparedness.  Furthermore,  I  am  interested 
ir  looking  after  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  giving  a  guiding  hand  and  a  helpful  attitude  in 
every  way  possible  to  all  of  the  North  and  South  American 
countries. 

We  Members  of  Congress  have  not  been  informed  of  any 
particular  reason  why  we  should  go  to  the  great  extent  in 
becoming  a  militaristic  Nation  that  we  have  assumed  in  the 
past  60  days.  Two  years  ago  all  we  talked  about  was  a 
Neutrality  Act,  of  keeping  our  fingers  out  of  the  other  fellow's 
business  and  remaining  neutral.  Last  year  the  act  was 
changed,  giving  the  President  greater  powers.  Now  the 
propaganda  that  is  going  on  in  this  country,  trying  to  get 
America  into  the  European  war.  is  the  greatest  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  our  duty  to  police 
the  world.  It  could  not  be  done  if  we  wanted  to  do  it  and 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  it.  We  could  lend  our  good 
office  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  if  possible  any  place 
in  the  world  and  wherever  practical  if  our  peaceful  counsel 
is  needed  and  we  are  invited  to  participate.  I  am  trying  my 
best,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
any  European  entanglements  and  certainly  out  of  foreign 
wars.  I  will  not  vote  to  send  our  soldiers  across  the  seas.  We 
did  that  in  1918  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and 
we  are  worse  off  today  than  we  were  previous  to  that  time. 
We  have  no  business,  as  I  said  before,  in  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  Regardless  of  what  my  feelings  might  be 
toward  one  country  or  another,  our  first  line  of  defense  does 
not  hinge  on  any  particular  country.  With  an  ocean  3.000 
miles  wide  between  here  and  Europe  and  4.000  miles  wide 
between  here  and  Asia  and  Africa,  airplanes  and  tanks  are  of 
no  avail.  Lindbergh  gave  us  assurances  on  that  from  the 
airmen's  standpoint,  and  we  have  a  right  to  believe  him.  and 
we  certainly  know  that  tanks  cannot  come  across  the  ocean. 
And  to  bring  an  army  of  500.000  men  and  land  it  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  take  more  vessels  than  there  are 
in  all  Europe  and  Asia  combined;  that  has  been  brought  out 
In  the  testimony  before  the  committees  of  Congress. 

If  we  start  peacetime  conscription  without  giving  the  volun- 
teers of  America  at  least  4  months'  opportunity,  we  are  only 
becoming  a  militaristic  Nation  and  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 
If  you  will  give  the  patriotic  men  of  this  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  jon  the  Army  for  6  months  or  even  4  months  and 
pay  them  $30  to  $40  a  month,  with  the  idea  that  they  only 
have  to  enlist  fur  1  year,  you  will  get  more  men  twice  over 
than  we  can  house,  feed,  and  clothe  properly.  Then  why  try 
to  get  an  Army  of  1,000.000  men  when  you  cannot  take  care 
of  it?  Furthermore,  our  mechanized  units  and  our  airplanes 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  them  proper  training.  This  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  as  well  as  in  the  debates  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Why  peacetime  conscription  then.  I  am  unable  to 
understand.  I  do  not  fear  Hitler  or  any  other  powers  coming 
over  to  attack  us  for  10  years  at  least,  and  then  I  do  not 
,  expect  it.  He  will  have  his  hands  full  in  policing  Europe  for 
years  to  come.  If  we  go  at  the  building  up  of  our  military 
lorces  in  a  sane,  sensible,  sotmd  way  we  will  be  able  to  take 


care  of  any  emergency  and  the  waste  that  is  now  going  on 
will  be  very  materially  decreased. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  countries  which  have 
started  peacetime  conscription.  Democratic  Athens  had  it 
and  gained  a  tyrant.  The  Roman  Republic  had  it  and 
became  an  empire.  Republican  France  enforced  it  in  1793 
and  got  Napoleon.  Germany  practiced  it  after  1806,  and 
Bi.smarck  followed,  then  Hitler, 

History  teaches  that  peacetime  conscription  cannot  guar- 
antee the  defense  of  a  country,  but  that  successful,  efficient, 
peacetime  compulsory  service  means  military  imperialism 
for  the  State  and  loss  of  liberty  for  the  citizen.  That  is 
the  result  of  p>eacetime  conscription.  Do  we  want  that  in 
America?  Certainly  not.  There  have  been  miUions  and 
millions  of  dollars  poured  into  this  country  trying  to  scare 
the  American  people  into  getting  into  this  war;  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that,  and  if  we  keep  on  6  months  longer  the  way 
we  are  going  nothing  will  stop  it.  And  if  we  get  into  a  war 
\\1th  the  present  administration  at  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment we  will  be  getting  into  a  dictatorship,  and  I  do  not 
want  that. 

Regardless  of  what  I  might  have  thought  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  trading  50  over-age  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  for 
99 -year  leases  on  air  bases,  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
"the  Senate  and  or  the  House  of  Representatives"  is  the 
greatest  step  in  dictatorship  that  has  yet  been  taken.  Why  do 
we  want  99 -year  leases?  Do  we  not  expect  this  country  to 
live  beyond  the  next  99  years?  We  have  had  a  democracy 
for  150  years,  and  I  say  let  us  give  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  the  same  advantages  that  we  have  had  by 
retaining  our  form  of  government  indefinitely.  Why  limit 
our  improvements  for  our  protection  for  only  99  years? 

Peacetime  conscription,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  necessary 
from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  Even  though  the  Fish  amendment  giv- 
ing 60  days'  time  has  been  added  to  the  bill,  and  which  I 
voted  for,  I  am  convinced  that  because  of  the  great  pressure 
brought  by  the  administration  this  amendment  will  be 
quickly  thrown  out  of  the  window  before  the  conferees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  finished  with  the  bill,  and 
we  will  have  immediate  conscription.  As  an  American  citi- 
zen and  a  Member  of  Congress  for  American  peace  and 
American  safety  and  American  independence,  I  did  not 
support  peacetime  conscription.  I  certainly  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  whenever  we  conscript  the  manpower  of  this  Na- 
tion we  have  every  right  to  conscript  industry  as  well. 

WE    ARE    NOT    HANDLING    OUR    WAR    PREPAREDNESS    IN    A    BUSINESS    WAT 

I  feel  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  to  my  country  if  I 
did  not  at  this  time  call  attention  to  some  of  the  apparent 
abuses  of  executive  power,  to  the  favoritism  displayed  and 
to  the  gross  mismanagement  in  our  rearmament  and  national 
defense  program. 

The  failure  of  steps  this  Government  so  far  has  taken  in 
its  defense  efforts  is  generally  recognized  by  military  experts. 
The  industrial  mobilization  plan  drafted  in  1933.  designed  to 
eliminate  the  waste  and  graft  that  occurred  in  1917  and 
1918.  and  which  had  been  revised  by  experts,  apparently  has 
been  junked  for  a  nebulous  plan  hastily  thrown  together  by 
men  who  have  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  constitutional 
government  to  function  and  a  free  people  to  defend 
themselves. 

Speaking  of  today's  efforts,  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  on 
Tuesday.  September  3,  said: 

The  present  Industrial  mobilization,  in  the  sense  of  relative  com- 
parL-^ons  with  our  own  past  experience,  or  the  present  experience 
of  other  nations  is  a  miserable  lallure — a  complete  flop. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  not  that  It  follows  any  "old"  plan  or  any 
kind  of  "new"  plan  either — It  Just  doesn't  follow  any  plan  at  all. 
The  mistakes  of  bewildered  1917  are  being  followed  and  repeated 
with  nauseating  regularity  and  consequently  hopeless  delay. 

They  are  being  repeated  because  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
trative family  were  so  fascinated  with  their  habit  of  "brilliant 
experimentation"  that  they  dont  want  anything  to  Interfere  with  It. 

Above  all.  they  dont  want  to  have  any  other  Influence  in  govern- 
ment; the  President  wanted  to  be  the  central  figure  In  any  war 
effort. 
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The  Tarlotu  spending  agencies  wanted  to  roll  their  own. 
The  only  ouu^lde  aid  they  would  suffer  had  to  be  completely 
without  authority,  working  In  merely  an  "advisory"  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  this  junking  of  our  industrial  mobil- 
ization plan  probably  cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers? 

Listen  to  this.  Congressmen. 

In  1917  and  1918.  we  spent  a  billion  dollars  for  aircraft. 
Yet  not  a  single  fighting  plane  ever  reached  the  western  front. 

We  spent  $60,100,000  on  a  powder  plant  at  Nitro,  W.  Va. 
Not  a  pound  of  powder  was  produced  from  that  plant  during 
the  war. 

A  total  of  $116,194,974  was  spent  on  four  nitrate  plants  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.:  Sheffield.  Ala.:  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  i 
Ohio;  from  none  of  which  a  single  pound  of  nitrate  was  I 
produced  during  the  war. 

We  spent  $264,955,387  for  155-mimmeter  shells.  No  shell 
ever  reached  the  firing  line  in  France.  The  story  could  be 
continued  almost  endlessly. 

All  of  this  waste  came  from  lack  of  plans.  Now  the  plans 
that  were  prepared  by  experts  has  been  junked,  and  we  are 
embarked  upon  the  road  of  experimentation. 

Contracts  have  been  let.  and  when  a  study  of  their  distri- 
bution is  made  it  is  apparent  that  sectional  favoritism  has 
been  shown.  On  May  29  of  this  year,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  a  feature  story  said : 

Authority  to  allocate  Army  contracts  and  certain  Navy  contracts 
on  a  negotiated-price  basis,  without  competitive  bidding  Is  said  by 
officials  to  be  contained  in  national-defense  legislation  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

At  the  time  this  item  appeared,  the  President  was  quoted 

as  saying: 

The  Government  is  not  now  considering  the  drafting  of  men. 
women,  or  money,  but  simply  trying  to  spend  $1,250,000,000  more 
than  normal. 

That  statement  reminds  me  of  the  formula  laid  down  by 
Harry  Hopkins,  "Spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect." 
Spending  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  this  whole  program. 

We  now  find  ourselves  spending  not  the  $1,250,000,000  men- 
tioned by  the  President  In  the  last  days  of  May.  but  over 
$10,000,006,000  to  defend  the  United  States  from  its  illusionary 
enemies. 

And  now.  only  90  days  later,  we  find  the  Executive  has 
changed  his  program  and  we  are  about  to  draft  men  and  con- 
script industry.  If  we  draft  men.  we  have  every  right  to 
conscript  industry  if  need  be  for  it. 

The  "spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect"  program  is 
getting  under  way  with  a  full  head  of  steam. 

And  while  the  program  is  getting  vmder  way  the  spending 
agencies  are  dispensing  propaganda  to  infiuence  the  public. 

Frankly.  Bdr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
defense  program.  We  ought  to  find  out  what  Is  wrong  now 
before  we  waste  our  money  in  fruitless  experiments. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  various  governmental  agencies 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  present  situation.  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1939  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary.  Col.  Louis  Johnson,  said: 

During  the  year,  in  order  to  gain  flrst-hand  information  aioout  the 
•ctlvltiea  at  my  cAoe,  as  they  appear  to  Industrial  America,  to  obeerve 
at  flr«t.  to  question,  and  second,  to  learn  of  the  prolilems  affecting 
our  allocation  plants.  Government  arsenals,  air  fields,  and  airplane 
factortes.  I  have  traveled  approximately  100.000  miles  by  air  and 
35.000  miles  by  rail. 

To  famiilarize  our  citizens  with  the  alms,  plans,  and  definite 
objectives  of  my  office  I  have  delivered  102  formal  and  22  impromptu 
speeches  before  Industrial,  patriotic,  military,  and  social  groupa. 

Where  Is  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  today,  and  where  is  Mr. 

Johnson? 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  another  example  of  how  ttie 
galloping  hounds  of  waste  have  squandered  the  taxpayer's 
money  that  was  appropriated  for  national  defense.  Johnson 
is  out  and  so.  too.  Is  Mr.  Woodring,  who  in  the  same  annual 
report  said: 

Between  March  4. 1033.  and  June  SO.  1938.  a  powerful  striking  arm. 
definitely  defensive  in  purpose — if  offensive  in  tactical  and  strategic 
employment — has  been  instituted  in  the  form  of  the  general  head- 
iiuarters  air  force. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  learn  that  this  powerful  strik- 
ing arm  consists  at  the  most  of  but  a  few  himdred  modern 
fighting  and  bombing  planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was.  however,  one  outstanding  statement 
In  this  annual  report,  and  that  came  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
soldier.  Gen.  Malin  Craig,  then  Chief  of  Staff.  In  a  forthright 
and  soldierly  way,  tlie  general  said: 

Itlllitary  planning  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  responsibilities  that 
can  confront  a  people  or  a  group  of  men.  The  plans  deal  with  the 
Nations  future,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  untold 
wealth. 

They  must  be  ccldly  and  painstakingly  considered  in  the  light  of 
intense  realism  as  the  basis  of  aU  future  military  strategy  and 
tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  oppose  conscription  do  not 
believe  that  this,  our  present  course,  our  present  problem,  is 
one  that  has  been  submitted  as  a  result  of  careful  study  in 
the  light  of  intense  realism.  We  do  not  believe  in  good  faith 
that  the  avenues  heretofore  used  in  the  defense  of  our  country 
should  be  lightly  cast  into  the  discard.  We  do  not  believe  the 
system  of  voluntary  enlistments  has  failed.  We  do  believe 
that  today  a  call  for  a  million  volunteers  for  a  1-year  cour.se 
in  military  training  will  be  quickly  met  by  the  manhood  of 
this  country.  The  torch  of  liberty  will  never  illuminate  the 
world — it  never  has  and  never  can — in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
willing conscript.  Freemen  alone  can  successfully  defend  the 
Republic  and  everj^thing  it  represents. 


British  Propaganda  and  Subversion  of  Textbooks 
in  American  Public  Schools — C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1940 


EXCERPT    FROM    REPORT    BY    DAVTD    HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  Include  articles  from 
the  report  of  David  Hirshfleld  relating  to  books  by  William 
Backus  Guitteau.  director  of  schools.  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  O.  H. 
Ward,  Taft  School.  Watertown,  Conn.,  entitled  "Our  United 
States,"  and  "Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,"  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  these  articles  with  my  remarks. 
In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congres.s  and 
the  parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  these  changes  in 
our  textbooks,  as  I  am  sure  all  patriotic  citizens  are  interested 
in  retaining  the  true  American  history  in  our  public  schools. 

OxTR  UirrrED  States.  1919 — RmsrD.  1923 

(By  William  Backus  Guitteau.  Ph    D.  director  of  schools,  Toledo, 

Ohio) 

In  the  announcement  of  the  1919  edition  of  this  texttxwk  ita 
publishers  stated : 

"Tiiis  book  has  been  written  in  the  light  of  recent  events  In  which 
a  new  atmosphere  has  been  created  for  the  ?tudy  of  our  national  life. 

"The  Revolutionary  War  and  subseqtient  Anglo-American  clifflcul- 
ties,  hitherto  distorted  in  our  schooltxx)ks  as  a  result  of  national 
prejudice,  have  been  restated  by  Dr.  Guitteau       •      •      • 

"Many  events  involved  In  the  history  ot  our  foreign  relations, 
hitherto  distorted  In  our  schoolbooiw  through  an  unthinking  ad- 
herence to  traditional  prejudices,  have  been  restated  by  Dr.  Guit- 
teau in  their  true  light." 

Professor  Guitteau  in  his  preface,  elaborated  upon  this  promise 
to  correct  In  our  school  children  the  "unthinking  adherence  to 
traditional  prejudices."  as  follows: 

"The  momentous  events  of  the  last  5  years  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  cur  history  textbooks  must  be  written  from  a  new 
viewpoint.     •     •     • 

"TTie  American  Revolution,  for  example,  is  no  longer  to  be  studied 
as  an  Isolated  event  resulting  from  British  injustice.     •      •      • 

"So  with  the  War  of  1812.  which  takes  on  a  new  aspect  when 
viewed  as  an  Incident  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  rather  than  as  a 
British-American  contest 

"Throughout  this  bock,  therefore,  special  empliasl«  has  been 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  ccuntnes, 
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In  order  that  the  young  citizens  who  study  It  may  realize  more  fully 
the  Importance  of  our  world  relations  and  our  world  responsibili- 
ties     •     •     • 

"In  this  way  an  Impartial  Judgment  may  be  passed  upon  our 
international  relations"   (p.  V). 

Accordingly,  throughout  this  text  for  the  instruction  of  American 
school  children  the  long-accepted  versions  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Colonies  by  England  and  the  inspiring  references  and  descriptions 
of  our  national  heroes.  Ideals,  and  achievements  are  eliminated,  and 
matters  more  In  harmony  with  the  "light  of  recent  events."  in- 
tended to  wipe  out  "unthinking  adherence  to  traditional  preju- 
dices." are  substituted. 

To  the  credit  of  Profes-sor  Guitteau,  it  must  be  said  that,  like 
prof.  E\'erett  Barnes,  he  has  seen  a  new  light  since  my  Investi- 
gation of  his  history  has  been  made,  l>ecause  in  his  1923  edition  he 
has  revised  his  textbook. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  because  Professor 
Guitteau  has  so  completely  changed  his  proclaimed  purpose  his 
1923  revision  Is  wholly  free  from  criticism,  for  many  passages  com- 
plained against  in  the  1919  issue  have  not  been  corrected  in  the 
1923  book 

The  reversal  of  Professor  Gultteau's  attitude  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated through  comparis<3n  of  the  two  prefaces: 


THE    1923    PREFACE 

"Recent  events  have  demon- 
strated that  our  teaching  of  his- 
tory should  emphasize  more 
than  ever  before  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  genius  of 
American  Instituthons,  and  the 
permanent  and  outstanding  as- 
sets of  American  democracy  In 
this  textbook  the  author  has 
kept  In  view  the  purpose  In  pres- 
ent-day teaching  of  history  and 
government;  that  Is.  the  prepa- 
ration of  pupils  for  intelligent, 
helpful  citizenship,  through  the 
study  of  our  country's  history. 
Its  ideals,  and  Institutions.  His- 
tory teaching  worthy  of  the 
name  no  longer  tolerates  the 
mere  recital  of  facts,  dates,  and 
names  or  the  an.swering  of 
stereot3rped  questions  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Rather,  our 
teachers  of  history  will  draw 
from  the  events  of  the  past  their 
underlying  significance;  and 
they  will  relate  the  past  to  the 
present  In  such  a  way  as  to  cre- 
ate In  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
high  Ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  political  conduct,  and 
to  foster  loyalty  to  the  best 
American  traditions.  •  •  •" 


THE   1919  PREFACE 

"The  momentous  events  of  the 
last  5  years  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  our  history 
textbooks  must  l>e  'WTltten  from 
a  new  viewpoint.  The  history  of 
our  national  life  should  not  l>e 
told  as  a  narrative  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  American  Revo- 
lution, for  example,  is  no  longer 
to  be  studied  as  an  Isolated 
event,  resulting  from  British  in- 
justice On  the  contrary.  It 
should  be  placed  in  ita  true  light 
as  one  phase  of  a  larger  revolu- 
tion against  kingly  usurpation. 
In  this  revolt.  Englishmen  living 
in  the  New  World  played  a  lead- 
ing part,  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  that 
their  action  was  approved  by 
many  of  the  foremost  British 
statesmen  of  the  day  So  with 
the  War  of  1812.  which  takes  on 
a  new  aspect  when  viewed  as  an 
incident  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
rather  than  a  British-American 
contest.  Throughout  this  book, 
therefore,  special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  other 
countries.  In  order  that  the 
young  citizens  who  study  It  may 
realize  more  fully  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  world  relations  and 
oiu-  world  re.'^ponslbillties   •  •  •" 

The  promptness  with  which  "modem  historical  scholarship '  may 
shift  Itself  to  any  attitude  required  Is  truly  amazing. 

In  his  1919  edition  Professor  Guitteau  had  made  no  mention  of  the 
martyr  patriot,  Nathan  Hale,  whose  last  words  on  the  British  .scaf- 
fold were.  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  coun- 
try"; but  of  Major  Andre  he  did  say,  on  page  196: 

"The  unfortunate  young  officer  was  promptly  hanged  as  a  spy  " 

In  his  new  1923  edition  Nathan  Hale  is  reinstated  and  accorded 
three-quarters  of  a  page  in  a  picture  and  appreciative  account: 
while  the  comment  on  Major  Andre  Is  changed  to  read : 

"He  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy  t)ecause  of  his  disguise 
and  the  concealed  papers." 

The  fact  Is  also  brought  out  that  Nathan  Hale  was  "promptly 
hanged,   without   trial,   while  Major  Andre   was  given   a  fair   trial." 

On  page  188  of  his  1919  text  this  author  was  teaching: 

"It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  colonists  remained 
faithful   to  the   King  " 

In  the  new  book  this  Is  changed  to  read: 

"It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  colonists  remained 
faithful  to  the  King  or  at   least  failed  to  support   the  Revolution  " 

Again,  on  page  273,  of  his  1919  history.  In  connection  with  the 
War  of  1812.  Professor  Guitteau  wrote: 

"Apparently  our  war  hawks  forgot  that  upper  Canada  was  settled 
largely  by  loyali.'-t  refugees  from  the  United  States.  These  loyalists 
and  their  children  had  not  forgotten  their  treatment  by  the 
American  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  They  wprc  not  likely 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  people  who  had  driven  them  from 
their  homes  and  confiscated  their  property  " 

This  remains  unchanged  in  the  new  t>ook  The  New  York 
School  Committee  condemns  this  statement  in  its  report,  as  follows; 

"The  statement  that  'our  war  hawks'  had  apparently  forgotten 
that  the  loyalist  refugees  had  settled  upper  Canada  and  that  they 
and  their  children  had  not  forgotten  their  mistreatment  by  the 
American  patriots,  and  were  not  likely  to  ally  themselves  with 
those  who  had  driven  them  from  their  homes  and  conascated 
their  property,  is  partisan  and  uncaUed  for." 


Elsewhere  in  its  report,  the  school  conmalttee  says  of  other  state- 
ments still  remaining  uncorrected: 

"Gultteau's  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists  is  preju- 
diced" 

For  the  burning  of  Washington,  Professor  Guitteau  advances  the 
same  Justification  for  the  British  that  is  urged  In  their  behalf 
by  the  other  historians  who  wrote  the  American  history  "in  the 
light  of  recent  events."  and  that  is  that: 

"The  British  claimed  that  their  action  was  Justified  on  account 
of  the  burning  of  York   (now  Toronto)   by  the  Americans"  (p.  280). 

This,  too,  remains  unchanged   in  the   1923  book. 

Another  stock  slander  of  the  "new  atmosphere"  history  writers 
with  "newer  tendencies,"  which  Professor  Guitteau  had  repeated 
on  page  242  of  his  1919  text,  was: 

"Hamilton  distrusted  the  masses,  and  once  exclaimed  at  a  public 
dinner  "Your  people,  sir.  is  a  great  beast!"  " 

Whether  or  not  Hamilton  made  use  of  that  expression.  It  is  of  no 
educational  value,  and  Its  repetition  can  have  only  one  purpose. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  Hamilton  lacked  confidence  in  the  masses. 
It  is  unfair  to  single  out  this  weakest  point  In  an  eminent  char- 
acter and  stress  it  in  a  history  which  falls  to  give  him  adeqtiate 
credit  for  his  Invaluable  services  to  our  cotmtry. 

Professor  Guitteau  must  have  recognized  the  Justness  of  the 
complaint,  because  In  his  1923  text  he  omits  the  offensive  passage 
and  refers  to  Alexander  Hamilton  as  having  Ijeen: 

"Brilliant  In  Intellect  and  a  genlxis  in  finance." 

Of  Benedict  Arnold,  Professor  Guitteau,  in  his  1919  history,  said, 
on  page   195: 

"Unfortunately,  Congress  was  slow  to  recognize  his  services, 
while  promoting  other  officers  far  less  deserving. 

"However,  Congress  failed  to  give  him  the  promotion  to  which  he 
believed  himself  entitled,  and  this  injured  his  pride." 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  for  one  moment  urge  that  either 
version  was  an  excuse  for  treason. 

Of  President  Jackson,  Professor  Guitteau,  on  page  327  of  his 
1919  text,  and  left  In  his  1923  book,  said: 

"He  could  not  spell  correctly  or  write  good  English." 

A  letter  concerning  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  written  In  President  Jaclcson's  own  hand,  has  re- 
cently been  di.scovered  and  Ls  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
letter  reads  In  part: 

"A  corporation  of  Individuals  deriving  Its  powers  from  Congress, 
pervading  every  section  of  the  Union,  will  in  the  general,  by 
controlling  the  currency  and  leading  men  of  the  coxmtry,  be  more 
powerful  than  the  Government  and  may  seriously  thwart  its  views 
and  embarra.ss  Its  operation.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
present  bank.  But  any  substitute  which  should  concentrate  the 
same  or  a  like  power,  and  be  put  entirely  under  control  of  the 
General  Government,  might  by  the  union  of  the  political  and 
money  power  give  the  administration  of  the  Government  more  in- 
fluence and  the  Government  itself  more  strength  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  States,  the  llljertles  of  the  people, 
and   the  purity  of  our  republican  Institutions." 

Here  le  spelling  correct  enough  and  English  good  enough  for  any 
languafje  purist,  clearly  expressing  political  sentiment  good  enough 
for  any  American  patriot  of  any  period. 

Of  Washington,  too.  some  revisionists  teach  that  he  could  not 
spell.  However,  he.  too.  managed  to  express  himself  and  wrote 
"liberty"  and  "democracy"  correctly  and  plainly  enough  to  be  read 
into  the  language  of  every  civilized  people  of  the  world. 

A  description  of  Lincoln  which  Professor  Guitteau  still  presenta 
to  school  children  In  his  latest  edition.  Is  as  follows: 

"Ttill.  gaunt,  and  awkward,  wearing  111-fittlng  clothes,  his  voice 
high  and  shrill,  his  dark,  wrinkled  face  clouded  by  a  look  of  habitual 
melancholy,  Lincoln  suffered  in  comparison  with  his  brilliant  ad- 
versary" (p.  393). 

Professor  Guitteau  In  his  latest  text  devotes  pages  618  and  620 
to  argument  In  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This.  I  am  told,  is 
a  distinct  violation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  League  of  Nations  is  still  a  subject  of 
political  partisan  contention  and  will  be  an  issue  In  some  form  or 
other  In  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  unsettled  political  question  should  t>e  taught  In  the  public 
schools  from  a  partisan  viewpoint.  If  any  controversial  matter  is 
to  t>e  treated,  it  should  be  by  a  presentation  of  the  facts  on  botb 
sides.  Impartially. 

Burkes  Speech  on  Conciliation — 1919 
(Edited  by  O.  H   Ward.  Taft  School.  Watertown,  Conn.) 

This  text  Is  proclaimed  to  be  In  Its  preface  and  Introduction  a 
new  portrayal  of  the  forces  for  freedom  In  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The  author  of  this  work  announces  that: 

"Never  did  a  school  classic  carry  such  a  present-day  message  or 
furnish  so  definite  an  answer  to  a  national  demand." 

This  must  be  taken  in  reference  not  to  Burke's  part  of  the  book, 
for  that  has  been  a  fixed  classic  for  nearly  150  years,  but  to  Pro- 
fessor Ward's  portion,  which  he  says  has  been  written  directly  In 
view  of  "the  common  peril  of  1914." 

In  the  preface  of  this  textbook  the  author  proceeds  to  speak  of 
himself  as  follows: 

"I  feel  touched  and  grieved  because  editors  have  never  given  so 
much  a-s  an  Inkling  of  the  vital  fact.  •  •  •  It  needed  only  the 
common  peril  of  1914  to  show  both  countries  how  deep  was  our 
mutual  desire  for  English  freedom." 
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And  refers  to  our  "emotions  of  new-found  gratitude  to  England  j 
Apparently  the  worthy  professor's  emotions  of  his  boyhood  have 

undergone  a  change,  and  he  set  out  to  rewrite  the  American  history  | 

to  conform  to  his  new  emotion,  that  Is,  to  revamp  old  facts  to  fit  i 

new  Ideas.  -  .  .    _^  j    i  w* 

As  forces  for  freedom,  innumerable  theories  of  liberty,  and  rights 

applicable  to  America,  as  discussed  by  Englishmen,  are  given  in 
this  book,  but  not  a  word  Is  said  of  the  great  American  patriotic 
speeches,  the  Colonial  Declarations  of  Rights,  or  even  the  DecUra-    , 

tion  cf  Independence.  ! 

Indeed    Profes-^r  Ward  frankly  declares  It  as  his  opinion  that: 
•An  understanding  can  be  gained  only  by  reading  what  typical    , 

Englishmen     said     while     the     American     Revolution     was     being 

fomented  " 

Amciig  the  advocates  of  American  freedom  more  than  a  score 

of  Englishmen  are  copiously  quoted,  but  the  names  of  Jefferson, 

Hancock.  Adams.  Otis,  and  Paine  are  omitted.  Among  the  forces 
for  liberty  repeatedly  mentioned  are  Henry  m  and  Henry  VIII.  but 
never  Patrick  Henry. 

Prom  a  study  of  Professor  Wud's  part  of  this  book  It  would 
neve»^be  suspected  that  the  American  Revolution  marked  an  epoch 
In  the  advance  of  liberty.  According  to  thte  author,  the  main 
current  of  democracy  was  steadily  flowing  In  tbe  channel  of  the 
BrlUsh  Constitution,  and  Is  flowmg  there  stlU. 

Profe8S<Mr  Ward  says  further  In  his  preface: 

•As  loftg  as  there  lurks  in  the  back  of  the  American  con- 
sciousness a  svisplclon  of  English  tyranny  In  1775.  so  long  will 
misunderstanding  prevent  the  EhigUsh-speaklng  nations  from 
working  in  accord  to  develop  Anglo-Saxon  freedom." 

Of  the  American  objection  to  "taxation  without  representation." 
which  the  colonlsU  resisted  with  arms,  the  professor  teaches  that 
England  "was  in  financial  stralU  and  needed  revenue.  A  very 
natural  way  of  adding  to  her  Income  was  to  tax  the  colonies.  "This 
purpose  was  quite  honest." 

That  the  Stamp  Act  "measures  were  normal  methods  of  finance 
and  were  passed  with  few  dissenting  votes.  Few  people  In  Eng- 
land suspected  that  there  was  anything  momentous  about  the 
Stamp  Act." 

Of  the  tax  on  tea.  Professor  Ward  sa3r8: 

"The  one  duty  retained  was  so  slight  that  tea  could  be  bought 
cheaper  In  America  than  In  England." 

He  omits,  however,  to  sUte  that  this  small  tax  Involved  a 
great  principle. 

Rare  Ingenuity  Is  shown  by  Professor  Ward  In  stating  historical 
facts  to  fit  his  purpose.  After  establishing  to  his  satisfaction 
that  England  was  blessed  with  a  high  degree  of  freedom  which 
the  colonists  gladly  shared,  that  there  was  no  oppression  In  the 
Stamp  Act,  or  In  the  tax  on  tea,  and  that  there  was  no  tyranny 
at   all,   nor  even  any  just  "stispiclon  of   tyranny."   the   Professor 

s&n: 

"What  has  brought  about  this  disastrous  change?  The  Ger- 
man king  of  England.  George  m. 

"The  American  Revolution  was  not  an  attempt  of  England  to 
tyrannize  over  her  colonies,  but  was  a  qiiarrel  fomented  by  a 
Hanoverian  king  as  part  of  his  program  of  despotic  ambition." — 
Page  S. 

Professor  Ward  In  seeking  to  excuse  the  English  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  colonies,  endeavors  to  transform  the  English  king 
Into  a  German. 

Macaulay.  the  great  English  historian.  In  writing  of  George  in. 

said: 

"The  young  king  was  a  bom  Englishman.  All  his  tastes  and 
habits,  good  and  bad.  were  English." 

George  HI.  in  his  first  ^)eech  In  Parliament,  said  of  himself: 

"Bom  and  educated  In  this  country  (England),  I  glory  In  the 
name  of  Briton." 

Professor  Ward  blunderingly  mentions  the  E^ngllsh  historian 
Lecky  as  his  authority  on  George  III.  He  must  have  meant 
Trevelyan.  revised,  1917.  What  Lecky  said  of  George  III,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Is  this: 

•The  new  sovereign  came  to  the  throne  amid  an  enthusiasm 
such  as  England  had  hardly  seen  since  Charles  n  restored  the 
monarchy.  By  the  common  consent  of  all  parties  the  dynastic 
contest  was  regarded  as  closed,  and  after  two  generations  of  foreign 
and  unsympathetic  rulers,  the  nation,  which  has  always  been 
peculiarly  intolerant  of  strangers,  accepted  with  delight  an  Eng- 
lish king." 

Professor  Ward  concedes  that  George  HI  was  not  the  first  "Ger- 
man king  of  England."  but  neglects  to  remark  that  neither  was  he 
the  last.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  George  III  was  no  more  a  "German" 
king  of  England  than  Is  the  present  King  George  V.  George  III 
was  no  more  German  than  the  former  Kaiser  Wllhelm  is  English. 

However,  having  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  King  George 
was  a  German,  author  Ward  stuns  up  the  subject  as  follows; 

"So  the  American  Revolution  was  a  contest  between  German 
tyranny  and  English  freedom,  although  neither  party  in  the  strug- 
gle knew  that  this  was  the  Issue.  After  war  has  been  declared  peo- 
ple cannot  examine  causes;  they  have  to  fight"  (pp.  36-^37). 

What  the  lineage  of  the  king  may  have  had  to  do  with  It  all.  Is 
perhaps  not  a  matter  properly  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  minds  of 
school  children  whom  he  endeavors  to  Impress  with  the  idea  that 
the  fathers  of  our  country  did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting 
about;  that  they  were  not  oppressed;  that  their  protests  and  decla- 
rations were  tissues  of  falsehood;  that  our  Nation  was  founded 
in  blunder  and  Is  perpetuated  In  error;  and  that  we  have  groped 


In  darkness  and  Ignorance  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  given 
the  great  light  through  Professor  Ward^s  "emotions  of  new-found 
gratitude  to  E^ngland  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  difference  did  It  make,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can history  is  concerned,  v^hether  George  III  was  a  German  or  an 
Englishman?  All  the  laws  of  oppression  which  the  colonists  com- 
plained of  and  finally  rebelled  ar-ainst  were  enacted  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  London,  and  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  all  Englishmen  and  represented  English  thought, 
English  sentiment,  and  the  desires  of  the  English  people 

The  following  passage.  In  the  first  p&s;e  of  the  preface  of  Ward's 
book,  sounds  distinctively  like  wartime  British  propaganda: 

"Not  until  the  younger  generation  has  learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  English  freedom  of  1775  and  the  slavery  that  they 
may  have  from  Prussia.  wUl  America  return  to  that  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  the  mother  country  which  Is  vital  to  the  future 
progress  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  ' 

I  am  told  that  it  has  been  charged,  and  not  denied,  that  the 
preface  and  introduction  to  this  Wards  history  were  not  written 
In  1919.  the  year  of  its  publication,  but  during  the  feverous  British 
war  propaganda  period  of  2  or  more  years  before,  and  that  the 
manuscript  was  actually  prepared  in  a  propaganda  factory  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  may  well  be  argued  that  in  writing  of  Gen.  George 
Washington  in  his  1919  edition: 

"If  ycu  had  called  him  an  'American'  he  would  have  thought  you 
were  using  a  kind  of  nickname.  He  and  his  fellow  colonists  were 
proud  that  they  were  Englishmen;  they  gladly  and  loyally  served 
an  English  king  because  he  represented  the  freedom  without  which 
they  thought  life  not  worth  living"  (pp.  9-10). 

Professor  Ward,  if  not  Intentionally,  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  aid 
pro-English  propaganda  In  America. 

For  "some  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  American 
Revolution"*  Professor  Ward  does  not  refer  the  student  to  Bancroft. 
Hlldreth.  Losslng.  or  any  other  standard  American  authorities,  but 
only  to  the  Engll.«h  historians.  Trevelyan.  Green,  and  Lecky.  and 
to  the  British  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca  and  the  Parliamentary  History — all  British. 


Congress  Must  Not  Adjourn  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1940 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  talk  about  Con- 
gress adjourning  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  some  of 
the  important  pending  legislation  is  disposed  of.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  my  district  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  is  no  time  to  run  out  on  them. 

All  of  us  are  anxiously  watching  the  progress  by  the 
most  ruthless  dictator,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  his  other  allies 
in  their  desperate  attempt  to  subdue  and  smash  London  and 
the  English  Isles  from  the  air  so  that  he  may  land  his 
forces  there  and  take  possession.  England  is  not  as  easy 
to  conquer  s«  some  of  the  other  countries,  including  France, 
were,  because  their  love  for  democracy  is  evidently  too  deep- 
rooted  to  permit  of  many  Englishmen  turning  traitor  to  their 
country.  I  feel  confident  that  these  ruthless  dictators  have 
foimd  their  match,  and  that  they  will  soon  see  their  mistake 
and  stop  this  terrible  slaughter  of  innocent  human  lives. 

But  there  is  the  danger  that  events  may  turn  against 
England,  and  that  their  Government  might  be  forced  to  flee 
to  Canada. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  English  Fleet  would  ever  sur- 
render, but  would   also  seek   refuge  in   the  North   Atlantic. 

!  But  if  the  worst  should  come,  and  a  part  of  the  English 

;  Fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictators  then  the  war  might 
be  brought  to  this  continent.  I  do  not  beheve  that  with 
those  possibilities  confronting  us,  that  Congress  should  ad- 

I  joum  and  run  out  on  the  people  simply  because  it  is  election 
time. 

I.  for  one,  will  vote  against  recess  or  adjournment  as  long 
as  conditions  in  Europe  are  in  this  uncertain  state. 

I  realize  that  those  of  us  who  have  opponents  would  like 
to  be  back  home  to  answer  some  of  the  charges  and  ac- 

i  cusations  either  false  or  true  that  are  bound  to  be  made  in 
the  heat  of  a  campaign.    But  the  people  have  elected  us  to 

;  represent  them,  and  certainly  we  could  not  blame  them  very 
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much  if  they  ran  out  on  us  on  election  day  if  we  desert 
them  in  this  time  of  danger.  My  duty  compels  me  to  do 
what  I  am  elected  to  do  first,  and  look  after  my  own  in- 
terest when  that  is  done.  The  welfare  of  our  country  is  far 
greater  and  more  important  than  my  reelection,    I  will 

trust  my  people  to  be  the  Judge  and  do  what  they  feel  is 
best  for  our  country. 


Labor    Offered    Life    or    Death    in    the    Choice    of 
Roosevelt  or  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   C.\ROLINA 

IX  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  carried  in  tho  State  Paper, 
a  South  Carolina  daily,  quoting  Woodruff  Randolph,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  T>'pographical  Journal,  wherein  this 
editor  states: 

Organized  labor  is  being  offered  life  or  death  in  the  choice  of 
Roosevelt  or.Willkle. 

This  is  a  very  timely  editorial,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  read 
with  a  great  dial  of  interest  by  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

In  the  next  place,  if  there  are  any  labor  groups  or  any 
individual  wage  earners  or  organized  laborers  of  this  country 
who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  choice  between 
life  or  death  as  applied  to  their  economic  welfare,  they  should 
read  this  item  and  think  seriously  before  casting  their  vote 
on  the  5th  of  November. 

AS      THET       ARE       SATING      TODAY — WOODRtTFT      RANDOLPH.       EDITOR       AND 
PUBLISHER.   THE  TYPOGRAPHICAL   JOURNAL 

Orsranlzed  labor  Is  being  offered  life  or  death  In  the  choice  of 
Roosevelt  or  Willkle.  There  Is  no  doubt  alwut  It  The  past  per- 
formances and  the  mental  attitude  of  Roosevelt  means  life  more 
abundantly  while  the  past  performances  and  mental  attitude  of 
WiUkie  means  death  to  the  hopes  of  the  millions  who  yet  seek  the 
benefits  of  collective  bargaining  and  retrogression  until  death  of 
many  unions  now  organized. 

Tliose  are  strong  words  and.  of  course,  need  substantiation.  Refer 
again  to  Roosevelfs  first  fireside  chat  of  1936: 

"LatxDr  Day  symbolizes  our  determination  to  achieve  an  economic 
freedom  lor  the  average  man  which  will  give  his  political  freedom 
reality  '■ 

That  is  an  ever-living  statement,  but  one  that  causes  gnashing 
of  tetth  of  these  economic  royalist.s  whose  every  effort  and  unlimited 
dollars  have  been  directed  toward  preventing  the  average  man  from 
organizing  so  as  to  get  a  start  toward  an  economic  freedom 

Roosevelt  gave  you  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Wagner 
Act)  to  give  legal  protection  to  the  already  long-established  right 
to  organize  and  b.irgaln  collectively  through  representatives  of  the 
union's  own  choosing.  Administration  of  the  act  ha-s  been  remark- 
ablv  fair. 

Willkle  Is  the  candidate  of  and  nas  been  the  highly  paid  represent- 
ative of  those  economic  royalists  who  have  opposed  organization  at 
every  turn  H.s  party  is  demanding  amendment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  These  objectors  want  the  old  and  efficient 
Intimidation  and  terrorism  aeain  In  their  hands  to  prevent  organi- 
zation of  workers.  Roosevelt  promised  to  help  labor  achieve  Us 
legitimate  and  proper  purposes.  He  made  good  on  his  promise. 
WiUkie  promi.ees  to  give  labor  ■amendments"  and  will  make  good  his 
promise  Destructive  amendments  have  already  hecn  introduced 
In  the  Congress. 

Both  are  honorable  men  who  believe  In  the  things  they  advocate. 
They  are  symbols  of  two  conflicting  theories  as  to  who  should  rule 
the  country.  Roosevelt  believes  in  the  people— In  seeking,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  proper  regulation  and  restraints  In 
the  interests  of  all  the  people.  Willkie  believes  (as  the  leader  of 
the  Republicans  must)  that  the  business  Interests  of  the  country 
are  paramount  and  that  legislators  must  look  only  to  the  dictates 
of  businessmen  ( employers )  for  advice  as  to  what  Is  good  for  the 
country.  That  Is  the  old  deal— the  Republican  deal— lllustrat<>d  by 
the  tin  dinner  pail  and  square  paper  hat  atop  overalls  and  square 
shoes  as  a  s\-mbol  of  the  American  workman. 

Roosevelt's  New  Deal  Introduced  other  principles  of  government 
for  which  Winkles  old  deal  will  never  forgive  him.  The  New  Deal 
promised  that  American  citizens  would  not  be  permitted  to  starve 
because  the  old  deal  had  allowed  or  compelled  complete  collapse 
of  our  financial  and  industrial  enterprises.    The  old  deal  had  always 


disclaimed  national  responsibility  and  "passed  the  buck"  to  the 
States  and  charity.  The  New  Deal  realized  such  a  course  was  Im- 
possible and  with  Government  spending  saved  the  people,  and 
business  interests  as  well.  Another  principle  the  New  Deal  estab- 
lished as  the  law  of  the  land  was  that  the  Nation  had  a  right  to 
legislate  maximum  hours  of  work  and  minimum  wages  for  workers 
engaged  In  products  of  Interstate  commerce.  WiUkle's  old  deal 
frothed  at  the  mouth  over  this  and  made  every  effort  to  kill  any 
such  legislation. 

Old-deal  lawyers  (en  mr-sse)  even  stepped  over  all  bounds  of 
ethics  and  decency  when  they  attempted  to  decide  unconstitution- 
ality of  Now  Deal  legislation  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
thereon       The  Court  finally  ruled  It  was  constitutional. 

The  Social  SL-curity  Act  was  one  more  New  Deal  law  which  Is 
unfc-glvable  by  the  old  deal  This  national  law  of  so  much  Im-  . 
portance  to  the  people  may  go  the  way  of  other  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion if  the  old  deal  apaln  gets  power  The  old  deal  has  not  given 
up  its  aims  and  purpo6.es.  It  has  not  yet  recognized  the  Wagner 
Act  and  is  fighting  it  at  evory  rpportunity. 

The  old  deal  screams  at  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  behalf  of 
the  fr.rmers  and  thrref'^re  ran  only  be  expected  to  revert  to  the 
old-deal  policy  of  letting  the  farmer  starve  If  he  couldn't  get  a 
break  from  the  speculators  who  gambled  on  the  results  of  the 
farmer's   labor 

The  old  deal  represents  profits  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and 
"the  public  be  damned  "  It  represents  "big  business"  as  a  super- 
government  bullying  our  legislators — and  delegates  to  the  Republi- 
can convertion. 

The  old  deal  Is  criticizing  Rocsjvelt  for  not  spending  billions 
on  defense  sooner,  forgetting  that  Borah,  the  Republican  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  publicly  stated 
his  opinion  there  would  be  no  war  In  Europe. 

The  New  Deal  demonstrated  its  interest  In  the  people  and  proved 
It  can  work  In  their  behalf.  Do  not  let  the  old  deal  sidetrack  the 
real  issue  by  bellyaching  about  a  third  term  It  is  plain  from 
votes  of  the  people  In  all  States  where  his  name  appeared  that  the 
people  want  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  to  continue  the  work  yet 
to  be  done. 

RALPH    INGERSOLL    IN    PM 

The  obvious  argument  for  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  that  while  the  country 
has  run  up  the  bill  for  his  mistakes.  It  has  yet  to  ca.^h  in  on  hla 
more  constructive  pollclts.  to  r<'ap  the  real  benefit  from  .such  pro- 
grams as  rural  resettlement,  th^  T.  V.  A.  empire,  the  dams  and 
ditches  that  the  W  P  A  has  labored  on,  the  long-term  benefits  of 
social  security  We  have  sat  through  a  confusion  of  shorts  and 
news  reels      We  might  as  well  stay  for  the  main  picture. 

That's  the  obvious  argument,  but  not  necessarily  the  best. 

The  Roosevelt  conception  of  a  socially  conscious  Federal  Govern- 
ment, bargaining  as  an  equal  with  the  practical  producers  of  the 
•country — the  manufacturers  and  the  industrialists  and  the  money 
men — has  failed  dismally  in  the  encouragement  of  production  and 
the  creation  of  employment  It  has  failed  because  industrialists 
and  manufacturers  and  money  men  have  not  played  ball.  You  can 
say  Mr  Rcx)K€velt  made  It  impossible  for  them  to  play  or  that  they 
Ju?-t  didn't  want  to.     But  either  way,  they  didn't. 

Mr  Willkie  testifies  to  this  when  he  points  out  the  huge  reserves 
of  unus-  d  capital  in  this  country.  You  can  say  the  industrialists 
are  logical  or  illogical,  right  or  wTong.  but  the  fact  Is  the  show 
hasn't  come  off.  Under  New  Deal  rule  the  capital  hasn't  been 
Invested,  production  hasn't  expanded,  and  people  haven't  been 
employed. 

So.  the  best  argument  for  continuing  the  New  Deal  Is  the  hop*? 
that  when  the  industrialists  lose  their  third  election  in  12  years 
they  will  finally  get  It  through  their  heads  that  times  have  changed. 
Th  re  will  be  no  talk,  as  there  was  in  1936.  of  leaving  the  country 
If  "that  man"  gets  elected.  Because  now.  there's  no  place  else  to 
go  The  choice  will  be  put  up  fair  and  square:  learn  to  live  by 
and  with  this  kind  of  Federal  administration,  which  presumes  a 
public  Interest  not  only  In  how  Industry's  profits  are  spent,  but 
In  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  Its  employees — or  perls'i. 
Perish  slowly  by  having  their  money  taxed  away  and  handed  out 
by  politicians,  or  fight,  in  a  revolution  In  which  they  try  their 
strength  against  the  Government.     But  perish  either  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  inserting  a  short  editorial  entitled 
"The  Historical  Roosevelt." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  permitted  to 
continue  as  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  third  term, 
which  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  serve  because  of  his  past  ac- 
complishments and  experience  and  because  of  the  present 
emergency,  it  is  my  belief,  as  stated,  that  history  will  record 
this  outstanding  American  citizen  next  in  line  with  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington. 

We  will  hear  much  in  this  campaign  from  the  so-called 
Jeffersonian  Democrats,  big  business,  stand-pat  Republicans, 
the  haters  of  Roosevelt — who  represents  the  great  masses  of 
the  people — about  a  third  term. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 

George  Wa.shington  to  Marquis  de  Lafayette  April  28,  1788, 

I  should  unquestionably  overcome  the  efforts  of  the  people  to 
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whom  I  have  Just  referred  in  trying  to  muddy  the  waier  with 
a  campaign  issue  which  should,  because  of  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  serious  present  emer- 
gency, not  be  a  factor  in  the  campaign. 
Listen  to  the  Father  of  his  Country: 

Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject — 
He  was  writing  about  a  third  term — 

I  can  set  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services 
of  any  man  who  on  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  vinl- 
versally  capable  of  serving  the  public. 

I  predict  for  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party 
the  greatest  victory  on  November  5  ever  In  the  history  of 
this  party. 

THE    HISTORICAL    ROOSEVTl.T 

Week  by  week,  for  twtter  or  for  worse,  the  Roosevelt  name  Incomes 
more  Important  In  American  history  and  In  world  history.  No 
one  can  foresee  all  that  will  happen  as  a  result  of  his  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  hla  defensive  arrangements  with  Canada,  of 
his  leaalng  of  naval  and  air  bases  from  Great  Britain. 

No  one  can  foretell  which  philosophy  will  win  in  the  present 
terrific  wrestling  between  democracy  and  forces  that  scorn  democ- 
racy But  if  democratic  political  phlloscphy  wins — we  pray  that 
/  it  will — the  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  figure  may  stand  out  before 
the  Nation  even  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  out  in  New  York 
Hartx>r.  Today,  President  Roosevelt  is  more  than  a  man:  he  is  a 
symbol:  and  if  what  be  stands  for  t«  victorious,  he  is  Ukely  to  re- 
main a  ■ymbol. 

Of  course,  this  la  speculative.  No  one — certainly  not  this  one — 
can  appraise  for  all  time  a  contcmporury.  or  aaaese  with  certainty 
contemporary  activities.  Tet  there  is  strong  evidence  the  Roosevelt 
name  will  be  a  big  name  In  history.  He  repreeenu,  dynamically,  a 
political  phlloaophy.  and  appllea  It  when  be  can.  He  Is  bold.  He 
stretches  executive  authority  (the  destroyer  deal,  for  example)  as 
did  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  other  great  Presidents  who  found  them- 
selves confronting  dangerous  crises.  He  foresaw  the  character  of  the 
Nazi  revolution  before  other  leaders  did,  and  he  realized  the  fight  la 
one  that  cannot  be  settU>d  by  compromise.  He  trtists  the  common 
people,  as  have  other  Presidents  now  rated  great.  And  he  Is  hated. 
Other  Presidents  of  unusual  ability  and  u^fulness  also  were  hated 
by  social  and  economic  groups  roughly  comparable  to  the  groups  that 
dislike  Rooaevelt.  (This  comment  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  any 
Individual  In  any  group.) 


Federal- Aid  Highway  Programs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  10,  1940 


LETTER  OF  HON.  WELBURN  CARTWRIGHT.  OP  OKLAHOMA,  TO 

GOVERNOR  PHILLIPS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
include  a  letter  I  wrote  last  week  to  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo.  as  follows: 

CoMMrrrxx  on  Roaos. 
HotJSE  or  Represent ATTv IS,  UNrrxD  States. 

Washington.  D.  C.  September  2,  1940. 
Hon.  LxoN  C.  PmLUPS. 

Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Mt  DBAa  OovERNoa  Phiixifs:  I  was  surprised  and  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  any  Governor  of  a  great  State,  and  particularly  of 
my  own  great  State,  would  use  the  profane,  abusive,  and  unjus- 
tified language  you  did  to  me  In  our  long-distance  telephone  con- 
versation last  Wednesday. 

Among  other  things  you  said: 

"I  notice  by  the  papers  that  you  say  our  highway  program  was 
political.  What  did  you  say  It  for?  Which  road  Is  political?  You 
are  Just  a Uarl  You  dont  care  anything  about  Okla- 
homa.    You  dont  care  anything  about  your  district      That  bunch 

of liars  up  there  told  you  to  say  that.    Just  a  bunch  of 

liars.     Who  told  you  to  say  that  was  political?    Did 

Carmody?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  which  one  is  a  political  road.  You 
haven't  got  the  guts.  I  am  taking  this  down;  I  want  the  people 
down  here  to  know  Just  what  kind  of  a  man  they  have  up  there. 
You  Joined  in  with  that  gang  up  there  and  said  this  road  program 
is  political.  Now,  which  road  Is  political?  What  did  you  say  It 
for?    Tou  have  accused  me  of  Itl    Which  road  1»  political?    X  am 


going  down  In  your  district  and  tell  them  what  kind  of  a 

liar  you  are.  Now  have  enough  guts  to  tell  the  truth.  Where 
did  you  see  the  program?  When  did  you  see  it?  You  are  a  sneak- 
ing liar.  You  don't  care  anything  for  Oklahoma.  You  don't  care 
anything  for  your  district.  You  must  be  afraid  of  Carmody.  Who 
let  you  sec  it?     Now  you  Just  admit  you  are  either  Ignorant   or 

a llnr.    You  took  a  t'jrn  at  me  through  the  newspapers. 

thinking  you  could  get  away  with  It.  What  did  you  do  It  for? 
When  did  you  get  the  Idea  that  it  was  political?  Did  Carmody 
tell  you  to  say  It  was?  Oh,  you  said  It  on  your  own — well,  thank 
you." 

Governor.  It  doesn't  take  a  brave  man  to  call  another  ugly  namet 
over  the  telephone  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 
Of  course,  that  Is  a  game  that  two  can  play.  But  I  have  been 
taught  from  childhood  that  gentlemen  should  behave  like  gentle- 
men, even  when  dealing  with  others  who  do  not. 

I  think  It  IS  better  to  call  a  man's  bluff  than  to  call  him  name*. 

I  did  say  that  your  proposed  1941  Federal-aid  highway  program 
was  political,  and  I  challenge  you  to  spot  those  28  proposed  projects 
on  a  State  highway  map  and  Justify  thena  to  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa on  anv  other  basis 

I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  until  I  could  see  the  newspapers 
from  Oklahoma  and  see  what  I  had  been  quoted  as  saying  about 
your  proposed  highway  program  which  could  have  brought  forth 
such  an  outburst  from  you 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  in  view  of  yotir  angry  explosion.  I  find 
that  the  reports  In  all  the  papers  I  have  seen  are  fairly  accurate 
and  present  the  situation  about  as  it  Is.  Several  editors  and 
reporters  outspokenly  agree  with  me  that  political  considerations 
evidently  played  a  big  part  in  making  up  the  program  »ubmitted 
by  your  State  highway  commission.  It  must  have  been  the  truth 
that  hurt. 

Apparently  you  Just  saw  a  newspaper  headline  and  Jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  I  was  In  some  way  r^»tp<inslble  for  your  pro- 
jXMed  program  not  being  approved  by  Public  Roads  Administration 
officials. 

I  am  writing  this  on  Labor  Day.  near  the  end  of  August  and  the 
first  of  September,  and  am  reminded  of  the  little  dog  named  August. 
Augiut  was  always  Jumping  at  conclusions.  One  day  a  big  4-year- 
c^d  mule  came  by  and  August  ran  out  and  Jumped  at  the  mule  • 
conclusion.  The  next  day  was  the  first  of  September,  because  that 
was  the  last  of  August. 

At  the  very  moment  you  became  Governor  you  Jumped  at  a  con- 
clusion, went  off  half-cocked,  and  devoted  half  of  your  Inaugural 
address  to  ill-founded  condemnation  of  the  Durant-Denison  Dam  on 
Red  River,  a  strictly  Federal  $50,000,000  fiood-control  and  hydro- 
electric power  project  In  my  district  that  I  have  worked  for  for 
years.  In  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  stop  it.  thousands  of  men  are 
at  work  now  day  and  night  on  this  dam  and  reservoir,  the  greatest 
public  development  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma. 

Later,  apparently  Jumping  at  another  conclusion  and  again  going 
off  half-cocked,  you  called  out  the  National  Guard  to  stop  con- 
struction of  another  hydroelectric  power  project  by  your  own  State 
Grand  River  Dam  authority,  and  thus  made  yourself  the  laughmg- 
stock  of  the  Nation. 

Then  you  seem  to  have  Jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  by  delay- 
ing construction  of  much-needed  roads  In  the  Grand  River  Dam 
area  you  could  force  the  Federal  Government  to  dismiss  an  injunc- 
tion suit  which  has  no  relation  to  roads  and  over  which  roads 
officials  have  no  Jurisdiction. 

By  these  delays  you  have  thus  far  succeeded  only  in  adding 
greatly  to  the  costa  of  construction. 

As  a  legislative  official,  of  course,  I  dont  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  submission  or  approval  of  Pederal-ald  highway  projects, 
but  naturally  I  am  interested  In  road  Improvements  in  my  State 
and  took  advantage  of  the  flrst  opportunity  to  look  over  your  pro- 
posed   program. 

Your  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Government  and  certain  Fed- 
eral officials  Is  unjustified  and  very  unfortunate  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  real  facts.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
no  administrative  official,  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  asked  or 
suggested  that  I  say  anything  with  reference  to  highway  programs 
or  projects  In  Oklahoma,  and  I  have  made  no  planned  or  prepared 
statement.  Last  week,  after  your  proposed  program  had  already 
been  made  public  in  Oklahoma,  an  Oklahoma  newspaperman  cas- 
ually asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  It 
and  gave  him.  offhand,  my  Impressions.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought 
any  of  the  proposed  projects  were  political,  and  I  said  that  I  did. 
Evidently  he  thought  they  were,  and  I  haven't  heard  of  anytxxiy 
who  doesnt.     Have  you? 

As  to  Federal  Works  Administrator  Carmody,  It  happens  that  I 
haven't  seen  him  or  talked  with  him  about  anything  for  several 
weeks,  and  I  have  never  at  any  time  discussed  Oklahoma  road  pro- 
grams or  projects  with  him.  Franitly.  I  doubt  that  he  knows  that 
you  have  submitted  a  program.  And  If  Mr  Carmody  wanted  some- 
thing snid  about  anything,  he  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  say 
It  himself. 

It  seems  hard  for  you  to  realize.  Governor,  that  public  buslnefs 
can  be  and  often  is  conducted  without  personal  spite  or  political 
motives  entering  into  It. 

Something  that  you.  and  apparently  some  members  of  vour  State 
highway  commission,  need  to  learn  is  that  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  since  the  original  Federal  Aid  Act  was  parsed  In  July  1916, 
has  been  kept  on  a  very  high  plane,  remarkably  free  from  par- 
tisanship, pontics,  or  favoritism  of  any  kind  Everv  employee  of 
the  Public  Roads  Admin:.stration  (formerly  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 
la  under  civil  service.  Including  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads, 
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who  has  served  under  five  Presidents;  and  there  has  never  been  a 
Bcandnl  or  a  sorioua  charge  of  Inefficiency  or  maladmini-stratlon 
against  this  agency,  which  has  expended  billions  to  aid  In  building 
better  reads  in  the  United  States 

The  main  difficulty  your  proposed  Federal-aid  program  met  was 
Its  failure  to  include  any  improvement  on  any  oJ  the  625  miles  of 
hlghwaj's  in  our  State  which  are  designated  by  the  War  Department 
as  of  primary  military  Importance 

And  on  the  435  miles  of  class  2  military  roads  throughout  Okla- 
homa there  are  only  2  projects,  out  of  a  total  of  28,  or  less  than 
6  percent  of  a  I,"?  000.000  program  It  may  be  Just  a  coincidence 
that  both  of  these  projects  are  near  Okemah.  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Governors  home  towti. 

For  your  information,  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1940  author- 
izes the  Comml.ssloner  of  Public  Roads,  "in  approving  Federal-aid 
projects  to  be  carried  out  with  any  unobligated  fund?  apportioned 
to  any  State."  to  "give  priority  of  approval  to  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  projects  that  are  recommended  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  defense  agency  as  Important  to  the  national  defense" 

I  had  the  "guts'  to  help  make  this  law.  applying  to  our  State  and 
every  State  And  I  have  the  "guts"  to  urge,  if  necessary  that  it 
be  obser\ed  and  enforced  in  my  State  when  Federal -aid  funds  are 
Involved  I  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Oklahoma,  in  all  parties  and  all  sections,  arc  in  favor  of  at  least 
the  Federal  highway  funds  apportioned  to  our  State  being  uaed  at 
thi.s  critical  time  on  highways  that  are  most  important  for  national 
defense 

I  noticed  the  pnpern  quoted  you  last  week  a«  saying  that  you 
did  not  know  until  after  the  1941  Pederal-ald  program  wan  sub- 
mitted that  there  v,nn  a  dr«>ignated  system  of  road-*  ppecially  impor- 
tant for  natinnal  clefenM-  I  am  xure.  though,  that  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Highway  Commission  did  know,  b«-cau»«e  I  »>a\v  them  at 
the  annual  me.  ting  of  the  American  Afsoclatlon  of  State  Highway 
Official*  in  Rtchmntid,  Va  in  October  1939,  when  a  -pecial  highway 
map  of  the  Wai  Department  wa>i  on  display,  and  I  know  that  de- 
tailed information  ab-iut  highway  of  military  lmp'>rt«tice  hut,  l>een 
available  to  all  State  hlnhway  officials  at  least  since  that  time 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  also  that  on  June  3.  1940.  the 
President  of  the  American  Ansoclatlon  of  State  Highway  OfflclaU 
sent  the  following  t'legram  to  the  President  of  the  Unit<  d  States, 
from  Chicago,  where  the  association's  executive  committee  was 
meeting: 

"Hon    Franklin  D    Rr>ostvxLT. 

-Prenidrvt   nt   the   United  Sfatet, 

"The  White  House.  Washirtffton.  D   C: 
"The    American    Association    of    State    Highway    Officials    hereby 
tenders  the  full  j-ervices  and  facilities  of   its   members-hip   for  any 
services  we  can  render  In  any  capacity  and  on  any  undertaking  In 
the  present  emergency. 

"The  State  highway  departments  have  highly  trained  technical 
and  mechanical  staffs  located  in  each  of  the  48  States.  We  have 
available  large  quantities  of  construction  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment Following  the  precedent  established  in  1917  and  1918  we 
again  offer  our  services 

"Henry  F   Cabelx,  President. 
"By  order  of  the  executive  committee." 

On  the  following  day  I  placed  that  message  In  the  Congress:on.\l 
Record  under  the  heading,  "Highway  officials  offer  services  in 
emergency  " 

I  assumed,  of  course,  that  it  represented  the  sentiment  of  highway 
officials  of  mv  own  Slate  as  well  as  of  such  officials  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  still  hope  and  believe  that  other  considerations 
will  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  preparation  and  submission 
by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  of  a  Pederal-ald  highway  program,  includ- 
ing improvements  most  important  from  a  national-defense  stand- 
point, now  that  this  oversight  In  the  preparation  of  the  program 
you  originally  proposed  has  been  called  to  your  attention  by  public- 
roads  officials, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  trying  to  take 
away  from  the  State  Its  authority  to  initiate  and  submit  projects 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  And  I  hope  that  you  will  yet  realize  that 
Federal  funds  pay  considerably  more  than  half  the  cost  of  all 
Pederal-ald  highway  projects  in  our  State,  so  that  this  aid  is  really 
quite  substantial. 

The  Federal  requirements  are  reasonable.  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  apply  uniformly  to  all  the  States.  Of  course,  it  Is  optional 
with  the  people  of  each  Stale  whether  or  not  they  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal-aid  funds  made  available  to  them  for  highway  Im- 
provements, under  legislation  which  for  years  I  have  Introduced 
and  sponsored 

In  this  connection,  out  of  my  Ignorance  about  highway  matters, 
let  me  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1921  provides  that  "In  approving  projects  to  receive 
Federal  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  preference  shall  he 
given  to  such  projects  as  will  expedite  the  completion  of  an  adc-' 
quale  and  connected  system  of  highways  Interstate  In  character" 
Can  vou  honestly  say  that  all  the  projects  submitted  in  your  recent 
proposed  Federal-aid  program  meet  even  this  fundamental  require- 
ment of  the  basic  Federal  highway  law?  This  original  purpose  of 
Federal  aid  has  now  been  extended  by  the  newest  Hayden-Cart- 
wrlght Act  to  place  special  emphasis  on  "adequate,"  "connected," 
"Interstate"  roads    "Important  to  the  national  defense" 

You  say  that  I  don't  care  anything  about  Oklahoma  and  have 
never  done  anything  for  our  State.  It  Just  happens  that  on  the 
very  day  you  called  me  and  denounced  me  so  furiously  last  week  I 
secured  final  pa>-sage  by  the  Congress  of  a  bill  I  Introduced  early  in 
this  session  which  makes  available  to  Oklahoma  about  $6,500,000 


for  construction  of  roads  and  hlEhways  In  the  fl,scal  years  1942  and 
1943,  the  first  apportionments  to  be  made  and  become  available  on 
December  31  this  year  This  sum  includes  $4.646  000  lor  regular 
Federal  aid:  »814.6oo  for  secondary,  feeder,  and  farm-to-market 
roads.  Including  rural  mail  and  school-bus  routes:  $914,000  for 
elimination  and  protection  of  railroad  grade  crossings;  and  smaller 
amounts  for  public  land  roads,  Indian  roads,  and  forest  highways 
and  trails.  More  than  $1,000,000  of  this  amount  will  not  require 
matching  with  State  funds.  Incidentally,  I  secured  the  first  au- 
thorization of  Federal  funds  for  building  rural  secondary  roads,  la 
the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1936, 

I  believe  many  good  citizens  of  Oklahoma  ni)preclate,  if  you  do 
not,  the  fact  that  I  introduced  and  secured  passage  of  legislation 
directing  that  continuous  highway-planning  surveys  be  made  in 
every  State  Tliis  has  re.'Ulled  in  official  data  and  factual  informa- 
tion being  assembled,  available  to  State  highway  officials  and  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  showing  impartially  where  road 
improvements  are  most  needed,  and  providing  a  basis  for  fair  and 
Judicious  expenditure  of  available  road-improvement  funds.  In 
most  States  highway  officials  welcome  the  opportunity  to  plan 
their  construction  programs  In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  ac- 
curate traffic  surveys  and  scientific  .'■tudles  of  road  uses,  rather  than 
on  personal  and  political  Influences,  and  this  policy  Is  receiving 
general  public  approval  and  support  My  understanding  is  that 
one  of  the  objections  of  Public  Roads  Administration  officials  was 
that  your  recently  proposed  Federal-aid  program  apparently  did 
not  attempt  to  serve  the  State's  most  urgent  road  Improvement 
needs  as  shown  by  traffic  counts  and  planning  survey  factual  data. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  you  are  going  down  In  my  con- 
gressional district  and  talk  with  the  people.  They  probably  won't 
care  what  you  say  ab<jut  me,  for  most  of  them  knew  me  Ijcfore 
they  ever  heard  of  you  Bui  they  will  be  greatly  interested  if  you 
will  explain  and  Justify  your  "nonpolltlcal"  highway  programs,  and 
tell  them,  for  example,  Just  why  out  of  a  total  of  $2  671  891  Federal- 
aid  highway  fundn  apportioned  to  our  State,  you  proposed  to  <  x- 
I  end  lesn  than  $100,000,  and  ]phs  than  4  pcrc:"nt,  in  the  11  countica 
In  the  Third  Congrtshlonal  Dl»tr|ct  There  are  8  cfnigresslonal  dis- 
tricts in  Oklah<;ma.  and  if  the  Third  District  received  one-eighth  of 
the  funds  programmed  It  would  amount  to  12  6  percent  of  the 
total.  My  district  contains  one-seventh  of  the  77  counties  of  the 
State,  One-seventh  of  the  program  would  amount  to  more  than 
14  percent  of  the  total 

c5f  the  total  of  about  275  miles  of  highway  you  proposed  to  build 
or  improve  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  about  8  miles,  or  about 
3  percent,  are  In  the  Third  Congressional  District  Tliis  is  about 
one-thirty-foiirth  of  the  total  mileage  you  proposed  to  Improve, 
for  approximately  one-seventh  of  the  State,  which  has  close  to 
1.000  miles  of  roads  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  highway 
commission,  and  about  150  miles  of  highway  ol  class  1  military 
importance,  with  many  deficiencies  I  know  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
things  like  this  with  you 

Governor.  I  don't  know  why  you  want  to  be  antagonistic  to  my 
part  of  the  State,  or  why  you  seem  to  delight  to  attack  me  per- 
sonally at  every  opportunity  It  may  be  because  I  don't  "cuss" 
loudly  or  recklessly,  or  because  I  don't  react  very  well  to  bullying 
tactics  But  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  with  you  and  your  ad- 
ministration in  every  reasonable  way,  and  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  try  to  injure  or  embarra.ss  you.  I  am  scrry  that  you  seem 
to  want  to  continually  take  a  belligerent  and  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  me.  for  no  g(X)d  reason, 

I  repeat  that  I  am  shocked  and  shamed  that  a  Governor  of  my 
State  will  go  into  profane  tirades  unjustifiably  as  you  did  in  yoiir 
'phone  conversation  with  me  last  week.  And  I  think  you  ought  to 
t>e  ashamed  of  yourself 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wilburn  Caktwright. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10.  1940 


EXCERPT  FROM  REPORT  BY  DAVID  HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  an  article  from 
the  report  of  David  Hirshfield,  relating  to  a  book  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Government.  Harvard 
University,  entitled  "School  History  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Included  these  articles  with  my  re- 
marks in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  these 
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ctunor(>fl  In  otir  tpxlbcuks.  sm  I  Mti  sure  all  patriotic  cStlzi?ns 

»re  interested  in  rutttining  the  true  American  history  in  our 

public  schools. 

tiuof'U  HiaroiiT  or  tk«  cwmED  wTATtn — «rv7«irD,  itao 

(By  Albert  Bunhnell  lUrt.  LL   D.,  profcMor  ot  government,  lUrvard 

Unlvertltjr) 

Thu  tx>ok  Ik  "Bid  to  tv  amoni?  the  htitory  texts  mo«t  extensively 
In  \i»r  thrtnjKhoul  the  United  8u»eii.  and  It  U  one  of  thoae  nw^it 
aerumwly  complained  at^nlnst. 

"Why  ahauld  a  new  icbcx}!  blatory  of  the  United  State*  be 
written?" 

Thin  la  a  pertinent  query,  Profeaaor  Hart  has  recognized  It  an 
■uch:  he  haa  asited  himself  that  queatlon  In  the  opening  sentence 
of  hiA  preface,  and  aninrers  It  as  follows: 

"Chirtly  to  put  at  the  dlspoaltlon  of  the  upper  grades  a  book 
embodying  a  broadly  ruitlonal  point  of  view  and  presenting  ade- 
quate treatment  of  certain  topics  which  hitherto  have  been  too 
little  stressed  In  the  study  of  American  history. 

•The  European  background  of  our  history  la  clearly  sketched, 
with  due  recognition  of  our  Inberltance  of  language,  law,  and 
political  methods  from  England.  Due  attention  Is  also  paid  to 
other   Influences  from  overseas " 

The  objection  to  Profeaaor  Hart" s  book  Is  that  In  It  he  haa  given 
entirely  too  much  attention  to  the  Influences  from  oversea.s  and 
very  little  to  American  Influences. 

In  Professor  Hart  s  'certain  topics  which  hitherto  have  been  too 
little  stressed"  appears  such  as  these: 

"The  colonists  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  •  •  •  They  were  proud  of  being  Britons.  •  •  » 
They  were  as  well  off  as  any  other  people  in  the  world"  (p.  120). 

•The  colonists  were  not  desperately  oppressed.  They  enjoyed 
more  freedom  and  self-government  than  the  people  In  England" 
(p    126) 

"The  real  reason  for  the  Revolution  was  that,  since  the  people 
were  more  used  to  free  government  than  the  English  at  home,  they 
looked  upon  every  effort  of  Parliament  to  tax  them  as  an  effort  to 
deprive  them  of  part  of  their  freedom"  (p.  126). 

'Thouaands  of  good  people  sincerely  loved  Great  Britain  and  were 
loyal  to  King  George.  •  •  •  The  loyalists  were  harshly  put 
down"  (p.  145). 

During  the  height  of  the  official  British  propaganda  campaign  In 
this  country.  In  1916-17.  designed  to  draw  us  Into  the  World  War. 
Professor  Hart.  In  his  New  American  History,  edition  of  1917.  was 
teaching  of  the  colonists  that : 

"They  professed  and  doubtless  felt  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  King,  whom  God  and  Parliament  had  provided  for  them.    •     •     • 

"The  great  reason  for  the  division  of  the  British  Empire  into 
two  parts  seems  to  be  that  the  colonists  were  so  free  and  did  so 
many  things  for  themselves  that  they  could  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  relieved  from  almost  all  restraints"   (p.  126). 

The  worthy  professor  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real 
reasons  for  the  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth  by  the  colonists 
themselves  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  to  the 
remedy  of  these  grievances  and  to  the  cause  of  lll>erty  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortimes.  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Although  writing  145  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Dcclaraticn 
of  Independence.  Professor  Hart  and  his  "modern"  contempo- 
raries claim  that  because  of  their  advantages  of  "modern  histori- 
cal sctoclarshlp."  of  "the  newer  tendencies  In  historical  wTlting." 
and  of  "other  Influences  from  overseas,"  they  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  conditions  of  the  colonists  and  the  caujses  which 
led  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  than  were  the  colonists  themselves. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  and  Is  consecrated  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  must  stand  as  the  truth,  at  least  until  there 
shall  be  presented  against  It  far  better  evidence  than  the  un- 
supported assertions  of  apparently  Anglicized  American  history 
revislcnlsta. 

Professor  Hart  In  his  book  not  only  discredits  the  cause  of  the 
patriots,   but  he  sweepingly  defames  their  characters. 

Samuel  Adams.  Ale.xander  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
slurred,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  are  maligned,  while  the 
Tories  Hutchinson  and  Galloway  are  called  honest  men. 

Of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  whose  patriotic  zeal,  devotion, 
and  courage  through  terrible  hardships  and  suffering  have  always 
been  the  pride  and  inspiration  of  American  youth.  Professor  Hart 
tells  American  children  that: 

"Many  served  from  the  purest  motives  of  patriotl.':m.  but  others 
were  drawn  into  the  army  by  money,  twunties,  and  promises  of 
land"  (p    134). 

Of  Samuel  Adams.  Professor  Hart  teaches: 

"He   waa  a  shrewd,   hard-headed  politician"    (p.    125). 

This  !•  the  only  reference  in  tbe  book  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  man  who  wms  the  greatest  single  factor  in  bringing  atwut 
the  Revolution. 

Profeaaor  Hart  Joins  with  Professors  Mucaey.  IfcLsughlln.  and 
Van  Tyne  In  ttrarhlng  of  Alexander  Hamilton  that  be  "is  said  once 
to  have  exclaimed:   Totnr  people,  sir,  is  a  great  beast."*  (p    151). 

In  referring  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Professor  Hart  states  that 
Jefferson's  political  opponentf..  the  PederallsU.  "looked  upon  him 
•s  an  athlest.  a  liar,  sod  a  dwnogog"  (p.  190). 


Th-  prcfcsfor  then  proceeds  to  state  that  JcffcrM3n.  howevi  r.  was 
not  an  atheist.  bccauiM;  "he  llk*d  to  rend  the  N<'W  Tcstamt-nt".  but  as 
to  bis  being  "a  liar  and  a  dt-magogue."  the  author  answers  by 
explalnli  g  of  Jeffer«k)t\  that: 

"He  was  a  reacrv.d  man  and  did  not  tell  everytxxly  all  that  he 
knew.  at:d  hence  nam    tlUiUKht  him  f<»l»c  " 

The  unfurl  una  le  part  of  all  this  i»  that  the  profe«sor'B  first  refer- 
ence to  Jifftrwni  win  may  In  the  child  mind  und  not  hi*  explana- 
tion. That  thui  \H  ihf  main  thing  *ven  in  the  mind  ol  Profewor 
Hart  appearn  In  th'-  Qrst  of  hU  questions  at  the  ei.d  of  tiie  leftsun, 
which  readx 

"What  did  J<'ffer«K)n»  enemies  think  atwut  him?"   (p.  203  ) 

Buch  defamation  of  the^-  great  patriot  leaders  appears  all  the 
more  rcpreh^'itslble  wlien  brotight  into  coiiirajit  with  iht-  same 
author's  laudation  of  prominent  Tories.  On  page  127  of  his  text. 
Profeaaor  Hart  teaches  that : 

"Some  honest  men.  like  Ocvemor  Hutchinson,  of  Maaaachusetu, 
thought  the  colonists  ought  not  to  Insist  on  their  rights  Others, 
like  Jtjseph  Galloway,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  In  favor  of  protesting 
and  then  accepting  whatever  decision  might  be  made  In  England  " 

Thise  two  whom  Hart  pets  up  as  "honest  men  "  were  not  so  re- 
garded by  the  colonial  patriots.  Both  were  Tories,  and  It  was  said 
at  that  time  that  Hutchinson  was  a  hypocrite  and  Gallawoy  a  spy 
for  the  British.  There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain  that  con- 
tention, and  only  historical  rewrlters.  confessing  due  attention  to 
Influences  from  overstas.  would  have  the  nerve  to  transform 
Hutchinson  and  Galloway  from  hypocrite  and  spy  into  honest  men. 

Of  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  where  was  "fired  the  Fhot 
heard  round  the  world. '  Professor  Hart  tells  In  a  single  paragraph: 
and  although  all  authorities  are  to  the  effect  that  the  British  fired 
first  at  Lexington,  the  professor  In  his  history  states  that : 

"A  shot  wa-s  fired,  probably  by  the  English"     (p    131) 

The  great  American  historians.  Bancroft.  Hildreth.  H;gginson,  and 
Lossing,  are  of  one  mind  that  the  British  fired  first,  and  the  British 
historians.  Greon.  Lecky.  and  Trevelyan.  concur.  Many  good  au- 
thorities are  to  the  further  effect  that  the  British  commander.  Major 
Pitcairn.  hlmsrlf  fired  the  first  shot 

Flske.  who  in  his  masterly  work  has  summed  up  the  facts  and 
opinions  presented  by  all  preceding  American  historians  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  fight  at  Lexington,  says  In  his  account: 

"•Disperse,  ye  vlllians!"  shouted  Pitcairn.  Domn  you.  why  don't 
ycu  disperse?'  And  as  they  stood  motionless,  he  gave  the  order  to 
fire  As  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  obey,  he  discharged  his  own 
pistol  and  rrp'^ated  the  order,  whereupon  a  deadly  volley  slew  8  of 
the  Minute  Men  and  wounded  10." 

In  his  New  American  History,  published  In  1917.  Professor  Hart 
cites  the  following  authority  for  his  statement  that  the  first  shot 
at  Lexington  was  probably  fired  by  the  ESigllsh: 

"It  is  uncertain  how  the  fight  began;  an  English  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  battle  says:  On  our  approach  they  dispersed,  and 
soon  after  the  firing  began:  but  which  party  fired  first  I  cannot 
exactly  say,  as  our  troops  rushed  on  shouting  and  huzzaing  previous 
to  the  fighting  '  " 

So  it  Is  solely  the  word  of  a  British  officer,  who  confessed  he 
did  not  know,  which  Professor  Hart  has  set  up  npainst  the  words 
of  scores  of  American  patriots  who  did  know,  and  against  all  Ameri- 
can   historical   evidences    and   authorities. 

At  the  time  Hart's  New  American  History,  1917,  quoting  his  Brit- 
ish officer,  was  issued.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  had  been  more  than  2 
years  In  America,  with  a  lar^e  organised  staff  of  British  prcpngan- 
dlsts,  and  this  was  a  part  of  their  propaganda.  Parker  has  since 
stated  In  a  Harper's  Magazine  article  (March  1918)  that  his  work 
of  pro-English  propaganda  was  particularly  effective  in  universities 
and  colleges  The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  what  Parker  then 
put  over  as  British  propaganda,  many  college  professors  still  go  on 
teaching  as  solemn  truth. 

However,  at  best,  there  is  no  educational  value  in  speculation  and 
controvery  as  to  which  side  fired  first.  The  value  all  lies  in  a  vivid 
and  stirring  picture  of  the  brave  stand  taken  by  a  half -hundred 
undrilled  minutemen  against  several  hundred  trained  British  troops, 
and  not  dispersing  until  they  had  paid  blood  tribute  to  the  patriot 
cause. 

To  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Professor  Hart  gives  only  six  lines. 
and  these  are  so  utterly  lacking  in  patriotic  spirit  that  the  word 
"patriots"  appear.s  in  quotation  marks 

This  first  set  battle  of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  drnmatlc 
and  decisive  events  In  world  history.  The  intense  spirit  of  resist- 
ance It  exemplified  and  engendered  fused  all  the  Colonies  into  one 
common  cause.  To  the  American  writer  of  American  school  his- 
tory this  Is  the  l>est  topic  afforded  for  Inculcation  of  patriotic  pride, 
devotion.  Idealism,  and  aspiration.  Professor  Hart  dismisses  it  as 
an  Incident  of  no  Importance. 

Professor  Hart  Joins  with  other  revisionists  In  belittling  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.     On  page  150.  he  teaches: 

"Not  until  after  Burgoyne's  army  was  captured  did  Congress 
pluck  up  courage  to  complete  the  form  of  union." 

A  state  of  mind  Is  a  matter,  not  of  a.scertalnable  fact,  but  of  mere 
Inference,  and  this  particular  inference,  being  derogatory,  is  Im- 
proper for  school  history 

Concerning  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Profeasor  Hart  teaches 
that  the  Indian  outbreak  In  the  Northwest  was  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  stirred  up  by  British  agents  And  the  finally  impelling 
motive  for  the  American  declaration  of  war  in  1812  is  interpreted 
by  him  as  foUows.  on  page  205: 
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"Mndlson  rtlll  wanted  peace  and  so  did  his  Becretnry  of  the  Treas- 
ury Gallatin  •  •  •  However,  they  could  not  stand  out  ogalnfit 
the  'War  Hawk*,'  a  group  of  young  men  •  •  •  who  propoiied  to 
conquer  Canada  and  insiHt  on  terms  of  peace  at  Quebec  or  Halifax 
Nothing  seemed  rasier.  for  by  this  time  there  were  about  7.000,000 
Americans  and  the  whole  population  of  Canada  wan  not  more  than 
450  0(0  In  June  1812,  therefore,  war  was  declared  by  about  two- 
thirds  majority  of  Congrc»«  " 

The  indisputable  fact  In  that  Grn  William  Henry  Harrison,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  in  command  on  our  western 
border,  had  written  President  Madison  that  he  found  the  hontile 
Indians  fully  supplied  with  British  army  mtukets  and  with  military 
stores  bearing  the  name  of  the  British  Government  Unless  this  offi- 
cial testimony  of  "Old  Tippecanoe"  Is  to  be  discarded  as  worthless, 
the  Indians  were  not  "mioiakenly  supposed"  to  t>e  incited  by  the 
Britleh 

The  insinuation  that  the  disproportion  In  population  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  rendered  the  odds  strongly  In  American 
favor  is  mi^leadlng  It  was  not  Canada  alone,  but  the  whole  power- 
ful Brltleh  Dnplre,  with  which  American  went  to  war  Canada  was 
not  won.  It  Is  true,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  Bntlfh  Empire  was 
Whipped,  with  Jackson's  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans  thrown  in 
for  good  measure 

Referring  to  the  state  of  the  American  militia  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Professor  Hart  says,  on  page  207: 

"The  crowning  disgrace  was  the  landing  of  a  British  force  of  about 
6  000  men  on  the  coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  their  march  overland, 
as  though  they  were  going  to  a  picnic,  till  they  captured  Washington 
(1814).  Within  a  circle  of  60  miles  from  the  Capital  lived  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  Americans  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  gun.  but  the  British  were  allowed  to  burn  the  public  build- 
ings and  to  return  to  their  fleet  almost  without  loslr.g  a  man 

"What  wa,-;  the  matter?  Not  lack  of  men,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
war  about  500  000  different  Americans  were  enli.'^tcd  as  soldiers, 
mostly  for  brief  service  There  was  no  shortness  of  funds,  though 
the  Government  had  to  pay  high  for  what  It  borrowed  The  trouble 
was  that  Madi.<;on  and  his  military  advisers  were  weak  and  incapable. 
The  Secretary  of  War.  John  Armstrong,  was  the  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  Washington.  To  be  sure,  the  roads  were 
bad  and  It  wa.s  hard  to  send  men  and  supplies  to  the  front,  but 
somehow  the  Canadians  marched  over  Just  as  bad  roads  and  man- 
aged to  reach  the  desired  places." 

All  the  so-called  modern  revisionists,  in  excuse  for  their  omission 
or  minimization  of  American  victories  and  heroic  incidents,  plead 
that  there  is  not  enough  space  In  scbcx)!  history  for  "battles, 
marches,  and  se:ges"  and  for  discussion  of  movements  which  belong 
to  the  science  of  war.  Yet  they  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to 
expatiate  to  the  derogation  of  America.  Professor  Hart  in  this  in- 
stance devotes  twice  as  much  space  to  discussing  a  controversial 
question,  which  belongs  cxclu.slvely  to  military  science,  as  he  gives 
to  Lexington  and  Concord  together,  and  more  than  three  times  what 
he  gives  to  Bui.ker  Hill. 

It  is  true  that  the  burning  of  Washington  was  "a  crov^-ning 
disgrace"  but  the  db^grace  rests  not  upon  the  Americans,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hart  would  have  children  think,  but  upon  the  British  The 
English  historlaii  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  people,  says 
of  It: 

"Few  more  shameful  acte  are  recorded  in  our  (British)  history; 
and  It  was  the  more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  under  strict 
orders  from  the  Government  at  home," 

The  well-organized  British  force,  acting  under  definite  ordeis, 
knew  exactly  where  It  was  going  and  what  it  was  going  to  do.  The 
unorganized  American  militia  could  not  have  known  what  was 
being  attempted  until  after  it  had  been  done.  It  was  a  matter  not 
of  cowardice  or  incompetency  on  the  one  side,  but  an  undreamed- 
of return  to  practices  cf  barbarism  on  the  other. 

Lossing.  in  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  writing 
of  the  British  outrage  of  all  rtiles  of  civilized  warlare  in  burning 
Washington,  says: 

"Up  to  this  time,  the  conduct  of  the  British  had  been  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  Now  they  abandoned  (hem. 
and  on  entering  the  National  Capital  they  performed  deeds  worthy 
only  of  barbarians.  They  wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices 
having  no  relation  In  their  structure  to  operations  of  war.  nor  used  at 
the  time  for  military  annoyance,  some  of  these  edifices  being  also 
costly  monuments  of  ta.ste  and  of  the  arts,  and  others  depositaries 
of  the  public  archives,  and  only  precious  to  the  Nation  as  a  memorial 
of  Its  origin  and  its  early  transactions,  and  Interesting  to  all  nations 
a?  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  historical  instruction  and 
political  science 

"The  British  Annual  Register  for  1814  denounced  the  proceedings 
as  'a  return  to  the  time  of  barbarism,'  Tt  cannot  be  concealed.' 
the  writer  continued,  'that  the  extent  of  devastation  practiced  by 
the  victors  brought  a  heavy  censure  upon  the  British  character, 
not  only  in  America,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,' 

'To  the  credit  of  General  Ra^s  be  tt  said  that  when  he  was  ordered 
to  destroy  the  public  buildmr:s  at  Washington,  he  demurred,  saying 
that  they  had  carried  on  the  war  on  the  peninsula  and  In  France 
with  a  verv  different  spirit,  and  that  he  could  not  sanction  the 
destruction"  of  public  or  private  property  with  the  exception  of 
military  structures  and  warlike  stores.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
warn^lv  pres-icd  that  Hops  con.scnted  to  destroy  the  Capitol  and  the 
Prefidentf"  hnmie.  Fortunately  for  Ross'  sensibility,  there  was  a 
titled    incendiary   at   hand   la   the   person   of   Admiral   Sir   George 


Cockburn,  who  delighted  In  such  Inhumane  work,  and  who  literally 
became  his  torch  bearer  '  " 

Professor  Hart  and  several  other  school-hl'tory  revisionists  seek  to 
excuse  this  En>:lish  act  of  vandalism  and  shift  the  odium  upon  the 
American  militia.  In  doing  so  they  defy  the  facts  which  have  been 
accepted  on  brjth  sides  fur  more  than  a  century. 

Professor  Hart's  texttxxik  can  only  have  a  most  baleful  Influence 
upon  schrxil  children,  for  It  Is  destructive  of  patriotic  pride  and 
t4ndH  to  deaden  patriotic  spirit 

The  New  York  City  public -school  committee  condemned  many 
paKMa(:es  in  thU  b<-><ik,  but  the  book  remains  on  the  list  of  authorized 
textb  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 


Public  Salary  Tax  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  10,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  JOHN   L.   SULLIVAN 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

TREASiniT  Dep.\rtment. 
Washington,   Sept    9.   1940. 

Dear  Mr  Case:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  31,  1940. 
Inquiring  about  the  effect  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939  on 
State  employees  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  comp>ensatlon  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  However,  title  II  of  that  act  was  designed  to  avoid  the  retro- 
active taxation  of  the  compensation  of  State  and  local  governnwnt 
officers  and  employees  in  cases  where,  at  the  time  such  compensation 
was  earned,  it  was  thought  to  be  exempt,  but  which  wa.«  found  to 
be  taxable  because  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Helver- 
ing  V.  Gerha^dt.  304  U  S.  405  (1938).  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  not  previously  sought  to  tax  such  compensation,  It  was 
considered  inequitable  to  apply  the  Income  tax  on  such  Income 
retroactively. 

However,  these  considerations  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  State 
officers  and  employees  whose  comp>ensation  was  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  that  Government.  Beginning  with  Regulations  86.  ls.sued  under 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  con- 
sistently took  the  position  that  tuch  compensation  was  taxable. 
That  position  has  been  sustained  in  the  cai^e  of  Hanson  v.  Landy, 
24  F.  Supp.  535  (D.  Minn,  1538).  In  1935  the  rule  was  expr{-ssiy 
made  applicable  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  Slate  emergency 
relief  administrations  paid  directly  or  indirectly  from  funds  granted 
to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  (I.  T.  2859,  C.  B.  XIV-1, 
101    (19351). 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  State  officials  and  employees  re- 
ceiving all  or  part  of  their  compensation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some  instrumentality  of  that  Government,  had  notice, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act.  that  they 
were  bound  to  pay  Federal  income  tax  on  that  part  of  their  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  Federal  Government  The  Congress  has  al- 
ways considered  such  compensation  taxable.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  provides  that  compensation  of 
State  officers  and  employees  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  shall  not 
be  considered  as  compensation  within  the  meaning  of  those  sec- 
tions which  exclude  from  the  retroactive  application  of  the  Fed- 
eral income-tax  provisions  the  compensation  of  State  officers  and 
employees. 

When  the  revenue  bill  of  1940  was  under  consideration  In  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  adopted  which  would 
have  provided  that  no  Income  tax  .should  be  asse.^^sed  or  col- 
lected which  was  attributable  to  compensation  received  prior  to 
January  1.  1939.  for  personal  services  as  a  State  officer  or  en.ployee 
even  though  such  compensation  was  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  United  States.  However,  that  amendment  was  stricken  by  the 
conference  committee  and  a  substitute  amendment  was  proposed 
and  enacted.  That  amendment,  found  in  s-ectlon  401  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1940.  provides  that.  If  the  amount  of  deflclenrles  in 
Income  tax  which  Is  attributable  to  such  compensation  Is  paid 
with  interest  on  or  before  March  15,  1941,  no  civil  or  criminal  pen- 
alties shall  be  Imposed  on  account  of  such  failure  to  pay  such 
amount  or  make  return  of  such  compensation. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  therefore.  State  employees  who  are  paid 
directly  or  mdirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  are  liable  to  pay 
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Federal  Income  tax  on  such  Income  earned  In  past  year*.  How- 
ever. If  such  taxes  are  paid  before  March  1,  1941.  no  civil  or  crlm- 
tnal  penalties  will  be  Imposed  on  the  taxpayers  on  accovmt  of 
failure  to  pay  or  make  return  of  such  compensation. 

I  triist  that  the  foregoing  adequately  answers  yoxir  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     John  L.  SmxrvAi*. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

House  of  Representatives. 


Our  United  States  in  This  Backward-Moving  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Sevtember  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER.  PRESIDENT  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
delivered  at  the  Parrish  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  September  1,  1940: 

The  human  race  la  witnessing  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching 
revolution  which  history  records  and  is  In  large  part  under  Its  con- 
trol. This  revolution,  which  Is  primarily  the  outgrowth  of  economic 
problems  and  economic  ambitions,  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury Involved  the  whole  world.  It  took  on  violent  military  form  with 
the  declaration  of  war  on  August  1,  1914.  It  Is  that  war,  checked  for 
a  time  by  an  armistice  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  that  looked  backward 
instead  of  forward,  which  is  again  raging,  and  In  far  more  cruel. 
Inhuman,  and  destructive  form.  It  Is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
war  of  real  revolution. 

Whether  it  be  generally  recognized  or  not,  what  we  call  the  civi- 
lized world,  which  for  700  years  has  been  moving  steadily  forward  in 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  and  toward  liberalism's  high  ideals,  has  now 
txinaed  suddenly  and  violently  backward.  The  guidance  of  reason 
and  of  understanding,  of  moral  principle  and  of  religious  faith,  has 
been  shockingly  and  ci^uelly  displaced  by  the  rule  of  brute  force.  Our 
literally  stupendous  achievements  in  literature.  In  philosophy,  in  the 
arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
count  for  nothing  in  the  control  of  national  policy  and  of  national 
conduct,  and  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  world  is  now  under  the 
rule  of  brutal  compulsion.  Such  portion  of  the  world  as  is  not  in 
that  condition  may  soon  be  struggliiig  for  Its  life. 

Had  anyone  ventured  a  generation  ago  to  predict  that  a  great 
and  highly  civilized  people  like  the  Germans,  with  their  magnifi- 
cent record  of  accomplishment  and  Influence  in  every  aspect  of 
the  Intellectual  life,  could  have  been  reduced  to  mere  blind  and 
unreasoning  Instruments  of  torture  and  of  brute  force,  he  would 
have  been  thoxight  quite  mad.  Nevertheless.  Just  that  has  hap- 
pened. So  appalling  a  set  of  conditions  and  circumstances  must 
be  examined  with  dispaasionate  care  in  order  that  we  may  have 
something  to  guide  us  In  Judging  what  may  t>e  the  meaning  of  it 
all  and  what  will  be  Its  possible  effect  upon  that  which  we  Amer- 
icans bold  most  dear. 

One  of  the  most  influential  happenings  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  and  which  Is  but  little  recognized  is  an  effect  on  public 
opinion  of  the  outstanding  excellence  of  contemporary  Journalism, 
particularly  In  these  United  States,  and  of  the  world-wide  news 
spread  hour  by  hour  through  the  radio.  These  powerful  agencies, 
the  press  and  the  radio,  have  substituted  information  for  knowledge. 
The  steady  flow  of  that  liformatlon  which  they  give  so  absort>s 
the  attention  of  tens  of  millions  of  human  t>elng8  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  and  little  temptation  to  give  to  this  mass  of  Inlorma- 
Uon  that  critical  Interpretation  and  reflective  understanding  which 
might  transform  It  Into  knowledge.  We  are  therefore.  In  very  large 
measure,  living  on  the  surface  of  the  worlds  happenings.  Few 
Indeed  are  those  who  have  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  go  be- 
neath that  surface  and  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  information  might,  but  often  does  not.  involve  and 
convey.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  leam  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  things. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  path  which  the  constructive  thought  of 
the  wwld  was  treading  from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury down  almost  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  of  1914-1918 
was  the  most  hopeful  and  progressive  In  all  modem  history.  Signs 
multiplied  that  statesmen  and  the  people  for  whom  they  spoke  had 
galiied  the  vision  of  a  proeperoxis,  a  contented,  and  a  peaceful 
world,  organised  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  law  and 


order  In  a  way  that  wotild  promote  all  those  Inspiring  Ideals  which 
we  recognize  as  the  spirit  and  guide  of  liberalism. 

What  happened?  Why  was  this  progress,  so  full  of  promise  and 
satisfaction,  brought  suddenly  to  an  end;  and  why  were  reactionary 
and  abhorrent  forces  set  loose,  to  meet  with  so  little  effective  oppo- 
sition that  they  bid  fair  to  control  the  world  for  generations  and 
to  put  It  back,  as  no  one  of  us  had  ever  believed  possible,  to  a 
condition  which  is  essentially  one  of  barbaric  rule  by  sheer  force? 

Bluntly,  the  answer  must  be  that  the  democracies,  foremost 
among  which  were  France.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
showed  themselves  incompetent  and  unable  to  understand  the  new 
economic  and  political  forces  at  work  In  the  world,  and  to  cooper- 
ate for  their  control  and  direction  in  a  manner  which  wovild  preserve 
and  protect  the  democratic  system  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
order,  as  well  as  those  free  Institutions  which  had,  we  thought,  been 
safely  and  permanently  built  upon  that  order.  During  these  critical 
years  the  democracies  have  conspicuously  lacked  the  able,  construc- 
tive, and  courageous  leadership  which  was  so  sorely  needed.  They 
were  allowed  to  drift  onto  the  shoals  of  disaster. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  progress  which  was  made  from 
1898  to  1920  In  the  building  of  a  system  of  world  crganization  and 
International  cooperation  that  should  control  and  guide  the  new 
economic  forces  which  the  Industrial  revolution  had  set  at  work. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  Increase  prosperity  for  all  peoples, 
great  and  small,  and  to  protect  the  fotindations  of  International 
peace  through  international  cooperation.  The  first  note  of  progress 
In  this  movement  was  struck  by  the  noteworthy  rescript  appealing 
for  international  cooperation  to  promote  peace,  Issued  by  the  Czar  of 
All  the  Russlas  In  1898  Immediately,  the  progressive  and  liberal 
forces  of  the  world  rallied  to  respond  to  that  appeal  It  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  many  of  us  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  that  great  movement  for  world 
organization.  It  was  the  Influence  of  the  American  delegation 
which  gave  to  the  First  Hague  Conference  of  1899  the  measure  of 
success  which  It  attained  From  the  speech  of  President  McKlnley 
made  at  Buffalo  on  September  5,  1901.  containing  the  striking  sen- 
tence, so  often  quoted.  "The  period  of  excluslveness  Is  past,"  down 
to  the  formal  declarations  by  the  two  great  political  parties  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1920,  American  opinion  showed  Itself  ready 
to  take  responsible  leadership  In  guiding  the  world  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  all  International  differences  and  dlfflcultles.  It 
had  grasped  the  fact  that  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  war  and 
to  keep  out  of  war  was  to  unite  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  The 
policies  of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  of  Secretaries  of 
State  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root,  all  reflected  and  expressed  this 
spirit  of  world  leadership  Then  came,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out, 
the  epoch-marking  Joint  resolution  passed  In  June  1910  by  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Congress  without  a  single  dissenting  vote, 
authorizing  the  President  to  begin  negotiations  with  other  govern- 
ments In  order  to  bring  about  a  world  organization  which  would 
establish  and  protect  peace  through  the  aid  of  an  International 
police  force  composed  of  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  How 
many  of  those  who  profess  to  represent  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  today  have  ever  heard  of  that  Joint  resolution  or  know  that 
it  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote? 

The  persistent  assertion  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  one  of  national  and  International  isolation  Is 
contrary  to  every  fact  in  our  history.  No  people  In  the  world  have 
had  more  Intimate,  more  constant,  and  more  Influential  relation- 
ships with  other  peoples  than  ovirselves.  Outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished examples  of  this  mtematlonal  relationship  and  inter- 
national influence  are  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Adams,  Tliomas 
Jefferson.  John  Jay.  John  Marshall,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  The  steady  flow  of 
Immigration  from  one  European  countr>-  after  another  gave  to  our 
papulation  long  ago  the  many-sided  character  and  intellectual 
Interest  which  will  always  mark  the  American  people.  We  required 
the  mliltarj-  cooperation  of  the  people  and  the  Army  of  Prance  In 
order  to  win  th*»  War  of  Independence.  We  found  a  way  to  take 
part  In  the  war  between  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain  In  what  Is 
called  the  War  of  1812,  against  the  protest  of  so  outstanding  a 
statesman  and  leader  as  Daniel  Webster.  Our  country  was  in- 
vaded and  public  buildings  at  Washington  were  burned.  When 
that  war  came  to  an  end  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  not 
the  slightest  reference  was  made  to  those  matters  which  had  been 
alleged  to  have  caused  Americas  participation  In  the  war.  The 
war  with  Mexico  was  undertaken  against  the  protest  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  who,  as  Representative  In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, voted  against  It.  The  Spanish-American  War  In  1898  was 
absolutely  unnecessary,  and  if  It  had  not  been  insl.sted  upon  by 
the  belligerent  press,  aided  by  numerous  Influential  leaders  of 
opmion,  including  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Cuba  would  have  become 
free  through  diplomatic  arrangement  with  Spain  and  without  any 
armed  hostilities  whatsoever.  The  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  that  unnecessary  war  Is  quite  appalling,  since 
highly  organized  and  efficient  lobbies  have  provided  for  a  system 
of  pensions  to  persons  whose  relation  to  the  war  was  only  nomi- 
nal, which  have  already  amounted  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  will  continue  yet  for  a  long  generation. 

Isolation  is  the  last  thing  of  which  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  people  can  be  acctised  Millions  of  American 
people  are  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by  hour  informed  and 
deeply  Interested  In  news  from  other  peoples  in  every  part  of 
the  world.     No   otlier   people   manifests   a   like   International   In- 
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terest.  American  asjrlculture.  American  indxistry,  American  com-  i 
merce.  and  American  flnance  have  penetrated  and  influenced  the 
life  of  every  nation  on  the  globe.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  for-  ! 
gotten  that  It  v&b  an  American.  Commodore  Perry,  who  In  1852. 
under  the  express  Instructions  of  President  Fillmore,  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  discovered  Japan  and  Introduced  Its  people  to  world 
trade  and   world   relationship  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  World  War  of  1914-18  broke  before  the  Euro- 
pean nations  had  been  persuaded  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Government  made  by  President  Taft  pursuant  to  the 
Joint  resolution  of  1910  But  President  Wilson  had  a  great  vision, 
and  he  offered  a  system  of  world  organization  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  American  Congress,  to  be  effective  when  the 
Great  War  should  come  to  Its  end.  Unhappily  his  temperament 
was  such  that  he  permitted  personal  frictions  and  dislikes  to  guide 
his  public  .statements  and  his  policies  In  a  way  which  greatly 
weakened  his  Influence  and  his  leadership.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
American  people  chose  their  President  In  1920.  they  did  so  having 
before  them  the  definite  pledges  of  both  great  political  parties  to 
support  an  agreement  among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  The  statement  contained  In  the  Republican  national 
platform  was  particularly  clear  and  definite. 

It  Is  therefore  obvioxis  and  of  record  that  the  American  people 
were  betrayed  by  the  failure  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  public 
office  In  1920  to  carry  out  the  pledges  so  definitely  made  to  them. 
Indeed.  It  is  Ju.st  at  this  point  that  a  beginning  is  to  be  found  for 
the  causes  of  those  appalling  happenings  which  have  in  20  years 
succeeded  in  revolutionizing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world.  It 
needed  the  votes  of  but  a  very  small  group  of  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  deprive  the  American  people  of  the  safety, 
the  benefit,  and  the  world  leadership  which  they  had  then  been 
pledged  The  construction  of  a  world  of  cooperating  nation?  should 
then  have  gone  forward  under  American  Inspiration  and  American 
leadership  Had  this  been  done,  we  might  well  be  living  today  in  a 
far  different  world  from  that  which  confronts  us. 

With  this  record  of  promise  and  with  these  explicit  pledges  be- 
fore us.  It  may  again  be  pointed  out  what  nonsens-e  it  is  to  speak  of 
our  having  had  a  traditional  policy  of  isolation,  and  of  our  having 
no  Interest  in  what  happens  to  our  fellow  men  In  other  lands. 
The  truth  Is  the  precise  opposite.  We  had  offered  leadership  lo  the 
world,  and  both  political  parties  had  pledged  it  to  the  American 
people.  It  was  the  petty  politicians  at  Washington  and  their  shock- 
ing disregard  of  moral  and  political  obligation  which  threw  away 
the  great  opportunity  wh:ch  our  Government  had  envisaged  and  of 
which  both  political  parties  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  ad- 
vantage. If  there  he  one  definite  cause,  more  explicit  and  more 
obvious  than  any  other,  of  the  weakness,  and  it  may  even  be  the 
downfall,  of  the  democracies,  it  certainly  finds  expression  in  this 
disastrous  record  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  small-minded  American 
politician  and  officeholder,  who  had  In  his  power  for  the  time  being 
the  control  of  great  public  policies. 

But  even  so.  since  a  plan  of  world  organization  was  accepted  and 
entered  upon  through  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Ndticns 
at  Geneva,  there  still  seemed  opportunity  for  readju.stment  of  a  con- 
structive and  progressive  character  In  the  field  of  international 
relations.  But  neither  the  Government  of  France  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  stood  firm  on  the  new  platform  which  had 
been  erected  Both  consistently  backed  and  filled  and  compromised 
and  hesitated,  lest  some  gain-seeking  undertaking  might  be  inter- 
fered With  if  the  high  ends  for  which  the  League  of  Nations  had 
been  organized  were  vigorou.sly  and  courageously  pursued  Never- 
theless, under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  M.  Briand.  15  governments  ! 
ratified  in  1928  the  famous  Pact  of  Paris  for  the  renunciation  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  and  no  fewer  than  63 
governments  had  signed  and  ratified  this  pact  by  1934  Many  of 
us  then  thcuuht  that  the  end  of  war  was  In  sight  We  little  realized 
the  faithlessness  of  the  signatory  governments  and  that  they  would 
at  once  begin  to  prepare  for  war  on  an  unprecedented  scale  of 
expenditure  Tliose  who.  in  every  land,  had  been  at  work  lor  a 
generation  upon  these  plans  to  end  war  by  removing  the  causes  of  | 
war.  were  profoundly  grieved  and  shocked  as  they  saw  one  happen- 
ing after  another  which  meant  the  weakening  and  the  eventual 
tearli\g  down  of  the  structure  which  was  then  building 

Even   as  late  as    1931.   if   the   Government   of  Great   Britain   had    i 
supported    the    protest    of    the   Government   of    the    United    States 
against   Japans   Invasion   of  China,   much  of  the   worst   which   has 
taken  place  during  the  past    10  years  might  never  have  happened 
at  all      Since   the  Government  of  the  United  States  did   not   then 
have  the  support  of  the  British  Government,  the  leaders  of  Nazi 
Germany  saw    no  reason   why  they  should  not   violate  their  pledges 
and  take  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Fascist 
Government   of  Italy  saw  no  reason  why  It  should  not  violate  its 
pledges  and  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia      Then  all  barriers 
were  down  and   the  wiy  was  opened  to  the  spread  of  the  rule  of 
brute  force  without   the  slightest  regard  for  International  law.  for    , 
formal  treaties  and  pledges  or  for  human  feeling      What  has  hap-    i 
pened  since   is  so  clear  and  so  obvious  that  it  need  not   be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  question  which  presses  for  an  answer  is  why  were  these  great 
democracies  so  Incompetent?  Why  were  they  so  lacking  In  vision. 
In  courage  and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation?  Why  was  it  practicable 
for  a  small  group  of  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  make 
It  impcssible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  which  had  been  made  to  the  American  people?  What 
was  It  which  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  paralyzed  the  GovernmenU 
of  France  and  of  Great  Britain  In  their  support  of  the  organized 


society  of  nations  and  prevented  them  from  going  forward  with 
eagerness  and  vision  on  the  constructive  path  of  progress  which 
had  been  p>ointed  out? 

The  answer  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  may  be  found  succinctly 
stated  in  two  extraordinary  volumes  one  of  which  is  a  collection 
of  speeches  made  during  the  years  1932  to  1938  by  Winston  Churchill, 
the  present  Prime  Minister  In  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  case  of  France,  political  and  economic  disintegration  had 
been  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  after  the  death  of  Briand,  ap- 
parently without  any  effective  and  constructive  leadership  to  pre- 
vent It  or  to  save  the  great  people  of  Prance  from  the  literally 
appalling  fate  which  has  now  overtaken  them.  Plainly,  what  France 
has  lacked  In  recent  years  is  constructive  and  courageous  moral  and 
political  leadership.  The  French  people  have  unfortunately  been 
divided  into  economic  and  social  groups  or  classes  which  contested 
with  each  other  for  the  control  of  the  government  and  which  ap- 
parently were  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  the  French  people  as  a  whole  and  for  the  glory  and  honor  of 
France  The  result  has  astounded  the  whole  world  Nothing  has 
been  more  staggering  to  us  than  to  watch  the  42.000.000  French 
people  sitting  silently  and  in  coma  while  a  small  group  of  their 
fellow  Frenchmen  signed  away  not  only  the  Government  of  the 
Third  Republic  but  that  great  declaration  for  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  which  sounded  the  note  of  the  French  Revolution  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  In  each  and  all  of  the  democracies  there 
have  been  and  are  forces  at  work  which  have  gravely  interfered 
with  the  effectiveness  of  these  democracies.  But  it  is  difficult.  If 
not  ImfKJssible,  to  look  upon  democracy  in  France  as  dead.  It  is 
certainly  in  prison  at  the  moment,  but  some  of  us.  at  least,  will  not 
give  up  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  it  will  find  a  way  to  reassert 
Itself  in  the  spirit  of  the  truly  great  France  of  bygone  days. 

So  outstanding  a  scholar  and  statesman  as  the  Marquess  of 
Crewe  feels  that  liberalism  is  everywhere  under  an  eclipse,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  subject  is  highly  illuminating.  He  points  out 
that  it  was  in  England  that  the  plant  of  liberalism  first  took  root 
and  that  Its  growth  there  was  slow  and  Intermittent.  Party  poll- 
Ics  played  their  part  sometimes  in  encouraging  liberalism  and 
sometimes  In  hampering  it,  but  all  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  It  never  died  down.  Then  came  the  day 
when  the  French  Revolution  brought  a  new  atmosphere  to  Europe 
and  gave  to  liberalism  the  new  impulse  and  effectiveness  which 
lasted  for  a  full  century  Lord  Crewe  suggests,  however,  that 
liberalism  by  Its  very  nature  lacks  cohesion.  It  promotes  and 
Invites  differences  of  opinion  and  frequently  calls  upon  public 
opinion  to  wait  and  see.  rather  than  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  action  to  be  Immediately  taken.  The  economic  influences 
which  began  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  national  and  international 
policy  a  hundred  years  ago  gave  liberalism  in  England  Its  new 
opportunity  to  build  itself  upon  a  wider  and  more  effective  demo- 
cratic basis  In  the  shaping  of  public  policy  and  upon  freedom  of 
International  trade  for  the  quick  promotion  of  Industry  and  of 
commerce.  Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  weak- 
ening of  liberalism  in  England  began,  and.  as  Lord  Crewe  points 
out,  its  eclipse  has  continued  until   this  day. 

LiberalLsm  in  England  has  certainly  been  able  to  stir  the  mind 
of  the  people  to  influence  and  to  shape  legislation  In  many  most 
Important  ways,  yet  there  have  been  forces  at  work,  partly  national 
and  partly  International,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  limit 
liberalisms  power  to  guide  and  to  express  British  public  opinion. 
As  Lord  Crewe  states,  the  present  Is  a  most  harassing  period  for 
liberals,  especially  for  those  of  the  younger  generation,  who  find 
themselves  forced  into  the  political  background  during  their  best 
years  and  to  whom  the  prospect  of  political  influence  and  political 
leadership  seems  dark  Indeed.  Nevertheless,  the  closing  words  of 
his  analysis  are  these:  "But  let  us  conclude  with  a  confident 
Sursum   corda." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  sursum  corda  that  we  Americans  must 
approach  the  grave  problems  which  stare  us  In  the  face.  We  dare 
not  be  discouraged  or  lacking  in  faith,  for  should  we  be,  there 
would  be  little  left  to  hope  for  In  the  world  of  today. 

It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  all  those  important  problems  and 
policies  which  we  have  looked  upon  as  national  or  domestic  are 
now  absorbed  Into  and  made  part  of  the  world  revolution.  The 
ordinary  processes  of  trade  and  commerce  no  longer  exist,  and  huge 
expenditures  are  making  for  purposes  which  we  had  thought  be- 
longed to  the  past  and  would  never  again  be  necessary.  Armaments 
and  preparation  for  military  war  have  become  the  dominant  note  In 
our  public  life  This  means,  of  course,  the  diversion  of  labor  and 
savings  from  those  purposes  for  which  we  would  wish  to  use  them, 
to  ends  which  are  of  necessity  wasteful  and  destructive.  Moreover, 
military  war  on  the  stupendous  scale  on  which  it  Is  now  being 
waged  destroys  in  a  lew  days  the  earnings  and  the  savings  of  men 
for  generations.  The  disastrous  effect  of  this  upon  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  cur  people  will,  one  of  these  days,  be  quite  obvious  to 
everyone;   but  there  is  no  alternative. 

Indeed,  so  absolute  and  so  complete  Is  this  revolution  that  we 
are  yet  unable  fully  to  visualize  or  understand  It.  What  are  we 
Americans  to  do  in  order  to  protect  and  to  save  our  own  beloved 
institutions  and  the  historic  foundations  upon  which  they  rest? 
We  have  had  ample  warning  of  these  problems  and  dangers,  but  we 
have  paid  little  attention  to  them.  It  Is  two  generations  since 
Herbert  Spencer  wrote  a  famous  essay  entitled  "The  Coming  Slav- 
ery." in  which  he  predicted  that  tyranny  would  succeed  liberty  In 
England  and  probably  elsewhere.  He  certainly  did  not  have  In 
mind  the  totalitarian  state  In  the  form  In  which  It  Is  now  presented 
to  us  by  Russia,  by  Germany,  and  by  Italy,  but  he  did  have  In  mind 
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a  state  of  affairs  tn  which  the  Government  would  control  the  life 
and  occupations  of  the  people.  Instead  oX  the  people  controlling  the 
policies  of  the  government.  i 

If  we  look  frankJy  and  fairly  at  the  facts  of  our  country's  history. 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  have  been  many  signs  during  the 
past  generation  that  all  was  not  well  with  our  political  thinking    i 
and  our  political  policies.     So  long  as  we  had  the  leadership  of  our    i 
nrst  six  Presidents,  each  one  of  whom  was  an  outstanding  statesman    | 
of  competence  and  of  independence,  the  foundations  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  political  life  were  unshaken.     After  their  time,  however, 
we  entered  upon  a  period  of  political  and  partisan  strui<gle  the 
effects  of  which,  wh;le  sometimes  relatively  harmless,  were  often 
definitely  harmful.     Finally,  there  came   the  climax  of  our  great 
Civil  War.  which  apparently  was  unavoidable.     When  that  wa.<i  over 
and  the  country's  unity  permanently  established,  then  our  problems 
became   primarily  economic   and   social.     Whenever  we   were   given 
opportunity  to  approach  these  problems  In  a  spirit  of  understanding 
and  detachment  from  group  or  sectional  Interest,  cur  public  opinion 
responded  to  the  demands  made  upon  It  with  reasonably  good  re- 
sults    But  Increasingly,  our  public  opinion  and  cur  elected  political 
representatives  came  under  the  pressure  of  closely  organized  and 
most  persistent  minority  groups.     These  minority  groups  were  not 
concerned  with  principles  nor  with  the  public  welfare.     They  were 
concerned  simply  with  that  particular  end  upon  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts  and  which  appealed  either  to  their  Imagination  or  to 
their  personal  or  group  Interest.     Unfortunately,  the  activity  and 
Influence  of   these  minority  groups  have  become  stronger  year  by 
year  at  Washington  and  at  several  of  our  State  capitals  and  today 
they  are  a  genuine  danger  to  our  public  welfare.     Minority  groups 
are  able  to  exist  and  to  succeed  only  because  the  majority  grcup  is 
Indifferent  and  inattentive  to  them.     Every  once  In  a  while  we  have 
evidence  that  American  public  opinion   Is  sound  and  healthy  and 
can  be  reached  by  the  highest  type  of  appeal.     We  have  had  several 
instances  of  this  during  the  p»8t  two  generations,  but  In  every  case 
grave  damage  had  be«n  done  by  the  minority  groups  before  public 
opinion  effectively  asserted  Itself. 

Public  opinion  Is  the  unseen  product  of  education  and  practical 
experience.  Education.  In  turn.  Is  the  function,  in  cooperation, 
of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  school  If  a  family  fails  in  its 
guiding  Influence  and  discipline  and  If  the  church  fails  in  its 
religious  Instruction,  then  everything  Is  left  to  the  school  which 
is  given  an  Impossible  burden  to  bear  It  Is  Just  this  situation 
which  has  arisen  In  the  United  States  during  the  generation 
through  which  we  are  still  passing  In  overwhelming  proportion 
the  family  has  become  almost  unconscious  of  Its  chief  educational 
responsibility.  In  like  manner  the  church,  fortunately  with  some 
noteworthy  exceptions,  has  done  the  same  The  heavy  burden 
put  upon  the  school  has  resulted  in  confused  thinking,  unwise 
plans  of  instruction,  and  a  loss  of  opportunity  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  true  education,  the  effects  of  which  are  becoming  obvious 
to  everyone.  Fundamental  discipline,  both  personal  and  social,  has 
pretty  well  disappeared,  and  without  that  discipline,  which  de- 
velops Into  self -discipline,  education  Is  Impossible 

What  are  the  American  people  going  to  do  about  It?  If  they  do 
not  correct  these  conditions,  they  are  simply  playing  Into  the  hands 
of  the  advocates  of  a  totalitarian  state,  for  that  type  of  state  Is  at 
least  efficient,  and  It  Is  astonishing  to  how  many  persons  efficiency 
makes  stronger  appeal  than  liberty. 

Then,  too,  we  have  many  signs  of  an  Incapacity  to  understand 
and  to  interpret  liberty,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  license.  It  Is  a 
long  time  since  Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Slnal  bearing  the 
Ten  Corxunandments,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  which 
forbade  certain  human  conduct.  Those  commandments  have  be- 
come part  of  the  moral  law  of  civilized  peoples,  and  governments 
treat  as  crimes  the  practices  which  they  forbade.  This  means  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  liberty  and  that  liberty  ends  where  license  begins. 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  many  persons  to  understand  this  fact  or  to 
grasp  its  implications  If  we  are  to  have  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  the  press,  why  should  we  not  be 
free  to  say  and  think  and  print  whatever  we  like?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  limit  between  liberty  and  license  must  be  observed  if  liberty 
Itself  is  to  last.  To  suppose,  as  many  Individuals  and  groups  seem 
to  do.  that  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  speech  include  liberty 
to  agiUte  for  the  destruction  of  liberty  Itself,  Indicates  on  the 
part  of  such  persons  not  only  lack  of  common  sense  but  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humor.  If  liberty  is  to  remain,  the  barrier  between  liberty 
and  license  must  be  recognized  and  observed. 

In  this  backward-moving  world,  it  may  well  be  that  leadership 
toward  return  to  a  new  and  forward-moving  world  Is  to  rest  with 
the  United  States.  Despite  out  shortcomings  and  fallvires,  we  have 
written  a  record  on  the  history  of  the  last  150  years  which  is  not 
only  of  outstanding  importance,  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

W^e  have  esUbllshed  the  oldest  form  of  government  now  existing 
In  the  world  and  we  have  shown  Its  capacity  to  continue  to  exist. 
unaltered  In  principle,  through  all  the  stupendous  changes  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

We  have  established  in  permanent  form  the  federal  principle,  and 
It  la  that  principle  which  mtist  be  applied  If  a  new,  a  forward-facing, 
a  prosperous  and  a  peacefxil  world  is  to  be  built  upon  the  wreck  and 
the  ruin  of  that  backward-moving  world  at  which  we  now  look. 

We  havw  established  freedom  of  trade  among  these  federal  units 
and  have  given  to  each  unit  fullest  opportvmlty  to  develop  its  re- 
•oxirces  and  the  capacity  of  Its  population.  This,  again,  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  recognized  and  accepted  in  a  contented  and  a 
peaceful  world  composed  of  OAtions,  some  great  and  some  .small,  but 


all  proud  of  their  independence  and  of  their  capacity  for  human 
service. 

We  have  established  the  authority  of  an  Independent  Judicial 
system,  which  means  that  not  force  nor  the  gain-seeking  impulse, 
but  right  and  Justice,  shall  be  accepted  and  enforced  as  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  human  Intercourse,  whether  personal,  group,  or  national. 
This.  too.  is  a  principle  which  must  dominate  a  newly  organized 
and  a  forward-moving  world. 

The  great  progress  which  had  been  made  in  applying  these  funda- 
mental principles  to  world  organization  and  world  life  has  been,  for 
the  time  being,  compietely  stopped,  but  there  are  those  of  us  who 
have  faith  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  those  principles  will  again 
be  turned  to  as  fundimental  and  controlling. 

It  muot  be  remembered  that  the  peoples  held  for  the  moment 
under  brutal  dictatorship  are  each  and  all  highly  civilized  They 
have,  each  and  all.  made  literally  great  contributions  to  literature 
and  to  science,  to  art  and  to  industry.  Who  can  possibly  believe  that 
when  the  emotional  spasm  is  over— and  that  may  be  earlier  than  we 
now  think — th^y  will  fall  to  assert  themselves  in  terms  of  their  old 
ambitions  and  their  old  principles?  When  that  time  comes — and 
may  it  come  soon — where  can  these  peoples  turn  save  to  the  United 
States,  to  see  at  work,  and  on  the  whole  successfully  at  work,  those 
underlying  principles  of  government,  of  life,  and  of  conduct  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  llb^'^rty  and  which  alone  make  the  continuance 
of  liberty  possible?  All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  sure,  always 
and  everjrwhere.  that  gam  seeking,  whether  for  Individuals  or  for 
groups,  is  subordinated  to  public  service  Would  not  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton.  Jefferson  and  Madl.son.  Webster  and  Lincoln,  .ind 
our  other  great  national  leaders  of  the  past,  looking  down  from  their 
home  In  high  heaven,  let  their  faces  .shine  with  contentment  as  they 
saw  those  principles  and  habits  of  life  which  they  c'.id  so  much  to 
establish  gaining  control  over  what  has  become  a  wrecked  and  a 
backward-moving  world.  In  order  to  turn  it  into  a  new.  a  c<Tntrnted. 
a  prosperous,  and  a  peaceful  crganiz*>d  family  of  nations,  world-wide 
In  scope  and  safe  beyond  peradventure  from  the  despot  of  tomorrow? 
We  may  take  encouragement  from  the  little-remombercd  hap- 
jjenings  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Por  some  20  years 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  dominated  by  force  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  part  of  Africa  and  set  his  heart  on  the  subjugation  of  liberty- 
loving  Great  Britain.  To  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  world 
upon  which  they  locked  seemed  very  much  like  the  world  by  which 
we  ourselves  are  confronted.  It  was  Uljerallsm  which  wa.s  struggling 
for  its  life  and  which  was  so  gravely  threatened  that  there  waa 
general  despair  concerning  It.  Hear  these  words  spoken  In  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  younger  Pitt  on  April  25.  1804.  when 
Great  Britain  was  arming  itself  to  resist  the  invasion  which  Napoleon 
had  planned,  and  see  how  absolutely  they  apply  to  what  is  now 
happening  In  the  world: 

"I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  we  are  come  to  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  nations;  that  we  are  called  to  struggle  for  the  d?stlny, 
not  of  this  country  alone,  but  of  the  civilized  world  We  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  for  ourselves  alone  that  we  submit  to  unex- 
ampled privations.  We  have  for  ourselves  the  great  duty  of  self- 
preservation  to  perform:  but  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England 
now  Is  of  a  nobler  and  higher  order.  We  are  tn  the  first  place  to 
provide  for  our  security  against  an  enemy  whose  malignity  to  this 
country  knows  no  bounds;  but  this  is  not  to  close  the  views  or  the 
efforts  of  our  exertion  In  so  sacred  a  cause  Amid  the  wreck  and 
the  misery  of  nations,  it  is  our  Just  exultation,  that  we  have  con- 
tinued superior  to  all  that  ambition  or  that  despotism  could  effect, 
and  our  still  higher  exultation  ought  to  be.  that  we  provide  not 
only  for  our  own  safety,  but  hold  out  a  prospect  to  nations  now 
bending  under  the  iron  yoke  of  tyranny,  what  the  exertions  of  a 
free  people  can  effect;  and  that  at  least  in  this  corner  of  the  world, 
the  name  of  liberty  Is  still  revered,  cherished,  and  sanctified  " 

It  was  11  years  later  that  Waterloo  brought  Napoleons  despotic 
career  to  an  end  and  paved  the  way  for  the  progress  which  Euro- 
pean nations  have  since  made. 

May  we  not  hope  and  pray  that  a  twentieth  century  Waterloo  Is 
not  far  distant?  Let  us  so  act  that  when  It  comes  the  newly  freed 
world  will  cry  out  with  one  voice:  "God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  people." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1940 


EXCERPT  FROM  REPORT  BY  DAVID  HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  an  article  from 
the  report  of  David  Hirshfield  relating  to  a  book  by  Andrew  C. 
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McLaughlin,  head  of  the  Department  of  History.  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne.  head  of  the  Department 
of  Historj'.  University  of  Michigan,  entitled  "A  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  these  articles  with  my  remarks, 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
parents  of  our  American  boys  and  girls,  to  these  changes  in 
our  textbooks,  as  I  am  sure  all  patriotic  citizens  are  interested 
in  retaining  the  true  American  history  in  our  public  schools. 

A    HISTORT   OF  THE   UNnTD  STATES  FOR   SCHOOLS,   REVISED    1919 

(Bv  Andrew  C  McLaughlin.  A  M  .  LL.  B.,  head  of  the  Department  of 

History.  University  of  Chicago,  and  Claude  H    Van  Tyne.  Ph.  D.. 

head  of  the  Department  of  History.  University  of  Michigan  ) 

Objections  submitted  and  f-ustained  against  the  McLaughlin  and 
Van  Tyne  text  are  that  It  teaches: 

That  there  is  little  use  trying  to  learn  whose  fault  It  was  that 
the  Revolutionary  War  began; 

That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  largely  plagiarized 
from  EnglL-^h  writings; 

That  the  United  States  Constitution  was  copied  after  the  British 
Constitution; 

That  many  of  the  long-cherished  stories  In  American  history  are 
"yarns"; 

That  many  revered  patriot  leaders  were  disreputable  characters; 

That  many  of  our  most  Inspiriting  slogans  are  not  genuine; 

That  "we  can  afford  now  to  laugh  at  our  forefathers." 

Objection  has  been  made  that  in  this  textbook  the  British 
oppressions  of  the  American  colonists  are  so  plausibly  condoned  or 
completely  suppressed  that  no  ground  is  left  which  seems  to  Justify 
the  Btaternent  of  grievances  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
the  armed  res-stance  in  Revolution. 

It  has  been  further  charged  that  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  le  In  this  text  reshaped  to  conform  with  definite  British 
propaganda  for  the  cultivation  of  the  "international  mind"  in 
behalf  of  imperialistic  interests  and  that  Its  teachuigs  to  American 
children  are  poisonous  to  their  patriotic  spirit. 

In  the  preface  these  authors  proclaim: 

"We  make  no  apology  for  the  omission  of  many  of  the  "yarns'  of 
American  history       *      *      • 

"By  mearts  of  this  elimination  we  have  secured  space  for  fuller 
explanation  and  interpretation  of  really  Impwrtant  events." 

They  omit  mention  of  Nathan  Hale.  Paneull  Hall,  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  Betsy  Ross  and  the  birth  of  the  flag,  the  quartering 
of  troops,  and  the  British  attempts  to  bribe,  and  they  minimize  the 
patriot  valor  at  Lexington,  Bunker  HUl.  and  New  Orleans. 

These  "yarns."  now  omitted,  have  always  heretofore  been  deemed 
Important  in  American  school  history.  They  are  as  Impxartant  now 
as  they  ever  were— perhaps  more  Important  now  than  ever  before, 
since  the  stanch  national  spirit  they  helped  to  engender  is  being 
Insidiously  undermined. 

The  "really  Important  events."  for  which  these  authors  secure 
space  by  omittmg  what  they  term  "yams"  are  such  as  these; 

"England  was,  on  the  whole,  more  generous  to  her  colonies  than 
were  other  nation.s  to  theirs"   (p    139). 

••Though  the  country  must  have  been  almost  equally  divided,  the 
Whigs  were  most  active,  and  succeeded  In  electing  a  Congress  bent 
upon  defending    American  liberties'"   (p.  156). 

"As  a  Tory  wrote.  In  Washington's  camp  the  soldier  had  13  kings 
and  no  bread,  and  It  seemed  better  to  serve  1  king  and  have  plenty 
of  bread"    (p    178). 

"It  is  from  a  study  of  this  struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories  that 
we  see  the  American  Revolution  to  have  been  a  civil  war  In  America 
as  well  as  a  war  between  England  and  her  rebellious  colonies" 
(p     183) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  mind,  or  any  pair  of  pro- 
fessorial minds,  can  regard  such  things  as  more  "really  Important 
events"  in  American  history  than  the  Inspiring  incident*  and  heroic 
characters  which  have  been  omitted  to  make  ep&ce  for  them. 

McLaueh'.m  and  Van  T\ne  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Anglophile  revislonLsts  "The  first  edition  of  their  whool  history, 
issued*  in  1911.  distorts  many  truths  regarding  Anglo- American 
relations,  to  the  disparagement  of  America  and  exaltation  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  their  1919  revision  McLaughlin  and  Van  Tyne  have  a  complete 
chapter  of  15  papes  on  How  E^ircpe  Influenced  America,  1607-1815, 
which  did  not  appear  In  their  1911  edition. 

In  this  new  chapter  opp>ortunity  is  taken — 

1.  To  set  up  Maena  Carta  as  the  chief  source  of  our  liberties; 

2.  To  discredit  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  plagiarism; 

3.  To  contend  at  length  that  the  United  States  Constitution  Is  a 
mere  written  copv  cf  the  unwritten  British  Constitution. 

These  authors  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  in  stating  In  detail  how 
John  Locke,  an  Englishman  had  written  atxjut  liberty  long  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formulated;  that  In  his  writ- 
ings "Locke  expreswd  essentially  the  same  Ideas"  and  that  the  same 
sounded  "very  much  like  what  we  read  In  the  American  Declaration 
cf   Independence'    (p    199) 

The  United  States  Constitution,  according  to  this  school  history, 
differs  from  the  EngllFh  Constitution  only  "in  that  most  of  it  Is 
included  In  a  single  document,  while  the  English  Constitution  Is 
made  up  of  many  laws,  court  decisions,  and  customs."  etc.,  etc. 
(p.  197) 
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The  argument  In  support  of  this  theory,  taking  up  a  page  and  a 
half  In  the  new  chapter,  is  a  mere  restatement  of  Sir  Gilbert 
I*arker"s  oiTiclal  British  propaganda  material  with  which  our  country 
has  been  flooded  in  recent  years. 

The  chapter  on  the  War  with  Spain  has  been  revised  and  the  17 
lines  of  tribute  to  Dewey's  victory  and  Hol)son's  heroism,  which 
appeared  In  the  1911  edition,  were  removed  In  1919  to  make  space 
for  the  moot  Dlederlcbs  incident  In  ManUa  Bay.  and  to  expatiate 
how  "Thus  British  friendship  saved  us" 

Comparison  of  the  two  editions  discloses  many  other  alterations 
In  the  text,  all  conforming  to  up-to-date  British  propaganda. 

Leading  founders  of  our  liberties  are  characterized  as  follows: 

"It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  how  Ignorant  and  superstitious  were 
most  of  the  early  colonists  of  America"  (p.  134). 

"Patrick  Henry,  a  gay,  unprosperous.  and  hitherto  unknown 
country  lawyer"   (p    141). 

"Smuggling  was  so  common  that  even  a  leading  Boston  merchant 
was  known  as  the  prince  of  smugglers"  (p.  140) . 

'As  the  British  soldiers  who  had  left  Boston  at  midnight  neared 
Lexington  in  the  early  morning  of  AprU  19,  1778,  Adams  and  Han- 
cock stole  away  across  the  fields"  (p.  153). 

"Independence  was  not  seriously  thought  of,  except  by  a  very  few 
men  like  Samuel  Adams.  Great  men  and  good  patriots  like  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  were  loath  to  think  of  such  an  outcome  of  the 
quarrel'  "(p.  162). 

"Hamilton  Is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at  a  banquet  onoe.  'Your 
people,  sir.  Is  a  great  beast'"   (p.  238). 

"On  the  4th  of  July  1801  voters  of  a  town  In  Connecticut  drank 
to  the  toast:  "Thomas  Jefferson:  May  he  receive  from  his  fellow 
citizens  the  reward  of  his  merit — a  halter'"  (p.  249). 

"We  can  afford  new  to  laugh  at  our  forefathers"  (p.  2<B). 

It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  great  and  good  men.  who  here 
are  so  flippantly  defamed,  were  human  and  had  their  human  faults 
and  limitations.  Hov.-ever,  it  Is  not  their  personal  faults  that  are 
most  Important  to  us.  In  their  faults  there  Is  little  educational 
value,  but  their  transcendant  virtues,  heroisms,  sacrifices,  abilities, 
and  achievements,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  outstanding  above 
those  of  any  other  set  of  men  of  any  period,  constitute  vitalizing 
and  inspiring  educational  material. 

Nearly  all  of  the  herein  mentioned  historical  revisionists  are 
found  to  be  at  every  opportunity  harping  upon  the  faults  or  failures 
of  American  leaders.  This  Is  naturally  to  be  expected  In  British 
histories  In  relation  to  American  affairs,  but  Its  transfer  from  Brit- 
ish histories  to  American  school  histories  is  not  natural  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  truth  regarding  the  noble  characters,  exalted  Ideals.  Immortal 
words,  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  as  It  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  honest  American  historians,  is  the 
most  precious  possession  of  any  people  on  earth  and  should  be 
transmitted  unsullied  to  posterity. 

Jackson.  Monroe.  Clay,  and  other  great  leaders  have  not  escaped 
criticism  in  this  McLaughlin-Van  Tyne  history  book. 

Of  Jackson  they  teach : 

That  he  was  rough  and  uncultured. 

That  he  disliked  the  bank  because  its  stockholders  and  managers 
were  his  political  enemies. 

That  he  put  the  public  moneys  into  pet  banks. 

That  Jackson  was  rough  and  uncultured  Is  not  as  Important  In 
educational  value  as  that,  despite  educational  limitations  and 
handicaps,  he  was  a  great  soldier,  a  good  statesman,  and  a  model 
patriot  In  his  force  of  character,  directness  of  methods  and  free- 
dom from  conventionalism  he  was  a  new  type,  and  has  been  weU 
described  as  the  first  genuine  representative  of  democracy.  Jack- 
son's intense  earnestness  and  strict  honesty  have  been  securely 
woven  Into  the  very  fabric  of  our  Republic.  His  noble  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  his  unselfish  purposes  and  his  lasting  achieve- 
ments w^;ll  fill  to  overflowing  aU  the  space  that  can  be  found  for 
him  In  any  school  history. 

Another  of  the  great  makers  of  America  whom  these  authors 
"damn  with  faint  praise"  Is  James  Monroe,  twice  elected  President, 
the  second  time  by  every  vote  in  the  electoral  coUege  but  one.  Of 
him.  on  page  272  they  say: 

"He  was  only  a  gallant  officer  of  the  lower  rank  In  the  Revolution. 
a  fairly  good  diplomat  who  happened  to  have  a  hand  In  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  and  only  an  ordinary  Secretary  of  State  under  Madi- 
son, but  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  Party  leaders.  Madison 
and  Jefferson." 

The  name  of  Monroe,  for  a  hundred  years,  has  been  known  and 
respected  in  every  civilized  country,  and  had  President  Monroe  never 
done  anything  else  than  promulgate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  he  stUl 
would  stand  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  forces  In  our 
national  l.fe 

Monroe  was  a  mere  boy  In  the  Revolution,  and  at  18  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  because  of  his  bravery.  He  was  twice  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  Minister  to  England,  to  Prance,  and  to  Spain. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  and  later  Secretary  of  War  through  the 
War  of  1812  These  facts  are  better  fitted  for  school  history  than  ia 
a  sneering  comment. 

Regarding  Henry  Clay  these  authors  are  teaching  as  follows: 

"There  had  been  a  deal,  they  asserted,  and  Clay,  'Judas  of  the 
West."  had  sold  his  influence  to  Adams  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State"  (p   286). 

Party  str.fe  was  bitter  In  the  days  of  Clay,  and  extremely  harsh 
words  were  often  used  by  partisans  against  opponents.  No  public 
character,  of  that,  this,  or  any  other  period,  is  Justly  described  In  a 
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heat«d  pbrase  of  a  bitter  opponent.  Tet  these  authors  and  other 
history  re^lstonlstB  show  a  pjecullar  fondness  for  this  unfair  method 
of  estimating  the  characters  of  American  leaders.  It  Is  by  this 
method  that  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  presented  to  school  children  as 
deserving  of  "a  halter." 

Not  content  with  disparagement  of  heroic  characters,  these  co- 
authors proceed  to  discredit  their  Immortal  words.  Maxims  and 
Blogans  with  wnicb  every  scbool  child  has  been  familiar  In  the  past 
are  now  pronounced  as  not  authentic. 

Of  Lawrence's  last  brave  words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  these 

authors  say: 

■•  'Fight  the  ship  until  she  Is  sunk'  seem  to  have  been  his  real 
words,  and  the  others  are  the  words  of  the  boy  who  took  his  message 
on  df^k." — Page  265. 

The  authenticity  of  this  slogan  was  accepted  by  Commodore  Perry 
when  he  had  It  emblazoned  on  his  battle  flag  at  the  victory  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  most  fondly  cherished  slogan.s  in  the 
United  States  Navy  stUl.  No  educational  advantage  is  gained  by 
questioning  Its  genuineness,  and  the  only  effect  on  the  school  child's 
mind  of  such  petty  caviling  Is  to  weaken  confidence  in  any  truth 
of  his'ory 

Of  Ethan  Allen's  demand  upon  the  commanding  officer  at  Tlcon- 
d'TCga  to  surrender  ""In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress,"  these  authors  remark  In  a  footnote,  page 
157 

•So  Allen  afterward  declared.  He  had  no  right  to  demand  the 
fort  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress,  for  his  commission 
was  from  Connecticut." — Page  157. 

Here  they  quibble  over  trifling  points,  to  the  obscuration  of  the 
splendidly  dramatic  manner  In  which  Allen  and  his  men.  without 
firing  a  shot,  won  a  fort  which  cost  the  British  eight  million  sterling, 
a  succession  of  campaigns  and  many  lives.  Allen's  demand  was 
made  In  the  hearing  of  many  men  who  confirmed  all  that  "Allen 
afterwards  declared." 

The  causes  of  the  Revolution  are  In  this  textbook  obscured,  and 
the  student  seeking  here  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  colonists 
will  find  only  omissions,  contradictions,  and  confusion. 

On  page  144  these  historians  state  that: 

"The  great  objection  raised  by  the  Americans  was  that  they  were 
taxed  by  the  Parliament  without  being  represented  in  it" 

On  page  146  they  go  on  and  say  that : 

"The  King  and  his  obedient  ministers  now  thought  that  they 
must  crush  what  they  considered  to  be  a  spirit  of  rebellion.  •  •  • 
A  second  mistake  was  the  sending  to  America  of  an  Inadequate 
force  of  soldiers,  which  only  Irritated  and  did  not  cow  the  colonists" 

The  authors  frequently  tell  what  the  King  thought,  hew  his 
ministers  felt,  and  what  his  generals  hoped  In  this  instance  the 
word  "mistake"  has  application  only  from  the  British  standpoint. 
What  the  authors  clearly  mean  to  teach  is  that  if  a  larger  British 
force  had  t>een  sent  the  colonists  might  not  have  been  irritated  but 
would  have  been  cowed. 

In  their  endeavor  to  define  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  these 
authors  state; 

•There  Is  little  use  trying  to  learn  whose  fault  It  was  that  the 
war  t)egan.  for.  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  long  train  of  events  led  to 
disagreement  between  England  and  America  that  we  should  have 
to  go  back  and  back  to  the  very  founding  of  the  Colonies.  As  in 
most  quarrels,  the  blame  for  beginning  is  laid  by  each  party  on 
the  other"   (p    152). 

It  is  amazing  that  men  who  confess  they  do  not  know  whv  the 
American  Revolution  began  should  have  felt  themselves  called  upon 
to  write  American  school  history. 

McLaughlin  and  Van  Tyne  attempt  to  extract  the  glory  from  the 
Fourth  of  July.     On  pages  163-4  they  teach: 

"The  reaaon  we  celebrate  the  4th  Instead  of  the  2d  of  July  is 
that  most  men  thought  more  about  the  day  Congress  voted  to 
accept  a  declaration  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson  explaining  to 
the  world  the  reasons  for  making  the  resolution  of  Independence 

"A  list  of  27  grievances  was  given,  some  of  which  seem  unreason- 
able now.  but  others  constituted  real  wrongs  " 

The  enthusiastic  Jubilation  of  the  patriots  following  the  declara- 
tion. July  4.  1776,  Is  thus  referred  to: 

"Among  the  Whigs,  or  Patriots,  the  news  was  Joyfully  received. 
Some  thoughtless  people  went  too  far  and  did  foolish  things,  like 
burning  an  efflgy  of  the  king  or  burning  his  portrait  In  a  public 
square.  In  New  York  City  the  American  soldiers  pulled  down  a 
leaden  statue  of  George  in  and  melted  It  into  bullets"  (p    164) 

It  was  peculiarly  proper  that  the  statue  of  King  George  was 
turned  Into  bullets  to  shoot  his  oppression  and  sovereignty  out  of 
this  land  No  better  xise  for  a  king's  statue  ever  was  found  In 
America. 

Of  Prance's  motive  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  America,  on  pmges 
175-6  they  say: 

"England  and  Prance  had  long  been  enemies  Many  bitter  wars 
had  t>e«n  fought  between  them  but  none  more  bitter  than  that  for 
ownership  of  ^America,  which  was  decided  In  England's  favor  when 
Wolfe  captured  Quebec.  Prom  that  hour  French  statesmen  watched 
for  a  time  when  England  should  be  weakened  and  when  France 
might  avenge  her  shame  and  regain  her  power." 

Regarding  the  War  of  1812  these  authors  teach,  on  page  261 : 

"To  make  war  on  ESigland.  however,  was.  in  fact,  to  Join  Na- 
poleon her  implacable  enemy,  so  that  the  world  witnessed  the 
strange  alliance  of  James  Madison,  lover  of  peace,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  genius  of  war  " 

In  their  summary  of  the  result*  of  that  war  they  state,  on  pages 
270-271: 


"Of  the  War  of  1812  one  feels  like  asking  with  Little  Peterkln. 
"What  good  came  of  It  at  last?"  Some  30.000  men  had  been  lost  and 
about  $200,000,000  had  been  spent  on  wsisteful  war.  America  s  ship- 
ping was  almost  destroyed  and  trade  had  suffered  great  losses,  and 
yet  no  principle  for  which  she  had  fought  was  settled." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  result  of  the  War  of  1812  settled 
forever  the  British  claim  of  Its  right  to  Impress  American  seamen. 

The   British   encouragement    of    Indian    outrages   upon    our    western 
border  was  ended. 

Results  even  more  Important  than  the  foregoing  are  cited  by  Carl 
Schurz  m  his  Life  of  Henry  Clay : 

"The  War  of  1812.  with  all  the  losses  In  blood  and  treasure  en- 
tailed by  it.  and  in  spite  of  the  peace  which  Ignored  the  declared 
causes  of  the  war,  transformed  the  American  Republic,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  from  a  feeble  experimental  curiosity  into  a 
power — a  world  power,  full  of  brains  and  with  visible  claws  and 
teeth.  It  made  the  American  people,  who  had  so  far  consisted  of 
the  peoples  of  so  many  little  commonwealths,  not  seldom  wonder- 
ing whether  they  could  profitably  stay  long  together,  a  consciously 
united  Nation  with  a  commcn  country,  a  great  country,  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  a  common  national  destiny — nobody  could  say  how 
great — and  a  common  national  pride,  at  that  time  filling  every 
American    heart    brim-full  " 

The  Justice  of  the  American  cause  In  the  Mexican  War  Is  more 
than  questioned  in  this  bock.  In  a  footnote  on  page  323  these 
authors  say: 

"There  is  still  room  for  question  as  to  whether  we  were  right  in 
fighting  Mexico,  and  scholars  differ.  Our  patience  was  sorely  tried, 
but  a  little  fairness,  a  little  more  patience,  and  a  little  more  gen- 
erosity might  have  made  war  unneces-sary.  Polks  method  of  blam- 
ing Mexico  reminds  one  of  the  soldier  who  came  into  camp  with  a 
dead  sheep  over  his  shoulder,  though  foraging  was  forbidden.  No 
sheep  can  bite  me  and  live.'  he  said." 

Time  and  events  have  amply  vindicated  the  Justness  and  necessity 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  mere  fact  that  "scholars  differ" — as  it 
ever  Is  their  chief  vocation — furnishes  no  reason  for  shadowing  with 
doubt  the  true  motives  and  actions  of  our  fathers  In  the  minds  of 
our  children 

Space  which  these  authors  say  they  have  secured  for  "really  im- 
portant events."  by  omitting  old  inspiriting  "yarns,"  Is  lavishly  de- 
voted to  a  half-page  reproduction  of  a  British  cartoon  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  caricaturing  America  as  a  rattlesnake. 

Another  half -page  cartoon  ridicules  Lincoln  as  beldfe,  ridden  on  a 
rail 

A  cartoon  of  Woodrow  Wilson  s  "wonderful  control"  on  affairs 
still  current  and  controversial,  occupies  one-quarter  of  page  457 

The  patriots  frequently  used  the  rattlesnake  as  an  emblem,  and 
their  own  applications  of  it  formerly  appeared  in  school  histories. 
The  revisionists  substitute  for  it  a  hostile  conception. 

These  cartoons,  feebly  conceived  and  crudely  drawn,  have  no  edu- 
cational values  Such  use  of  space,  which  has  been  gained  by 
ruthless  elimination  of  patriotic  characters  and  incidents,  would 
be  Incomprehensible  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  Anglicized  spirit  and  purpose,  shown  by  these  authors 
throughout  their  book,  to  distort,  belittle,  and  ridicule  the  great 
leaders  and  vital  truths  In  American  history  to  the  minds  of 
American  school  children,  the  American  citizenry  of  the  future. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  W    RYAN 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  September  10.  1940,  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  International 
Law,  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  distinguished  interna- 
tional lawyer,  James  W.  Ryan,  Elsq.,  of  New  York,  delivered  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  address  on  the  action  of  the 
President  in  taking  necessary  measures  to  acquire  nearby 
naval  and  air  bases  and  the  legality  thereof.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  of 
the  so-called  'method"  and  the  legality  of  the  President's  action 
In  acquiring  the  naval  bases  in  exchange  for  the  destroyers. 

The  discussion  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  and  particularly 
of  articles  6  aud  S  of  Hague  Convention  XIII,  is  beside  the  point. 
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because  those  conventions,  and  jwirtlcularly  Hague  Convention 
XIII.  contain  an  express  general  provision  In  article  28  that  "The 
provisions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  apply  except  between 
contracting  powers,  and  then  only  If  all  the  belligerents  are  parties 
to  the  convention"  The  conventions  are  therefore  obviously 
inapplicable  because  OTie  of  the  belligerents  England,  is  not  a 
party  to  them  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  Littlejohn  A-  Co.  v.  United  States  (270  U  8  215). 
where  two  articles  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  were  relied 
on.  that  as  they  were  inapplicable  to  the  United  States  during  the 
World  War,  "In  the  absence  of  convention  every  government  may 
pursue  what  policy  it  thlnk-s  best"  unless  there  is  a  "uniform  or 
commonly  accepted  rule  of  international  law"  on  the  p>olnt  There 
has  been  no  such  uniform  or  commonly  accepted  rule  with  respect 
to  a  neutral  selling  warships,  for  an  adequate  or  equivalent  con- 
sideration to  a  belligerent  because  Germany  herself  as  late  as  the 
year  1905  wa*  followinp  a  practice,  while  neutral,  of  selling  war- 
-ihtps  to  ono  cf  the  belUijerents  (Russia)  In  the  Russian-Japanese 
War.  In  The  Santui^ma  Trin'daM  (7  Wheat.  U  S  2K^\ .  the  sale  of 
an  armed  ship  wns  con.'^ldered  a  simple  sale  of  contraband, 

England,  in  the  Alabama  claims  case,  was  held  liable  solely  be- 
cause of  the  arbitrators'  application  of  a  si>ecial  new  rtile  to  which 
she  agreed  a.«!  the  basis  for  the  arbitrators'  decision,  and  she  always 
maintained,  and  others  have  8upp>crted  her.  that  that  special  rule 
did  not  represent  actual  international  law  or  practice  (United 
States.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  vol  IT. 
Geneva  Arbitration,  1872.  pp  217-218).  The  gift  of  warships  by  a 
neutral  to  a  belligerent,  without  adequate  consideration,  such,  as  I 
underhand.  General  Pershing  suggested,  would  under  internatlonnl 
law  and  in  fact  be  aiding  the  belligerent  and  a  violation  of  a  neu- 
tral's duties,  although  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"It  was  considered  permissible  for  a  state  to  assist  cne  belligerent 
without  abandoning  neutrality"  (Jessup  and  Deak.  "Neutrality:  Its 
History."  vol  I.  p  24  ff  ) .  and  as  late  as  the  World  War  the  United 
States  declared  to  Austria-Hungary  that  it  was  not  lacking  in  Impar- 
tiality In  supplying  the  armed  forces  of  England  and  not  those  of 
Austria-Hungary  (United  Slates  Foreign  Relations.  1915  Supp  ,  p. 
795);  but.  on  the  facts,  that  question  does  not  arise  here  Indeed, 
none  of  the  questions  arise  here  which  are  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  and  which  are  based  on  Isolated,  special,  and  sub- 
ordinate rules  with  respect  to  transfer  of  warships  to  a  belligerent, 
because  undi-rlylng  all  of  those  rules  and  all  of  international  law 
Is  the  primary  and  basic  principal  rule  that  even,-  nation  In  a  time 
of  national  emergency  may  properly  take  necessary  measures  for 
self-protection  by  Increasing  Its  national  defense  and  military 
strength,  and  that  Is  the  substance  of  what  the  President  did  in 
acquiring  the  naval  ba-^es  In  exchange  for  the  destroyers  Even  the 
critics  have  to  admit  that  the  net  effect  of  the  transaction  was  to 
make  a  vital  aiid  urgently  necessary  lncrea.«e  in  our  means  of 
national  self-protection  aealnst  a  danger  presently  threatening  us. 

In  determining  whether  Congress  Intended  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1883  (U  S  C  .  title  34,  sec  492).  section  3  of  title 
V  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat  217,  222).  section  14a  of 
the  act  cf  June  28,  1940  (Public,  No,  671).  or  other  act  of  Congress 
to  restrict  the  President's  action  in  acquiring  necessary  naval  bases 
In  rxchango  for  destroyers,  there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered The  first  Is  whether  Congress  Intended  to  restrict  the 
President's  powers  in  connection  with  Increasing  our  country's 
rational  defense  when  In  his  Judgment,  as  the  Chief  Executive  or  as 
Commander  in  Chiif  of  tlie  Army  and  Nax-y.  such  lncrea.se  could  be 
effected  and  had  becom*^  urgently  necessary  The  second  question 
l"!  whether,  even  If  such  Intention  of  Congress  did  exist,  such 
statutes  purporting  to  re.«trlct  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  and  action  In  protecting  the  country  by  action  of  an  Execu- 
tive nature  in  the  military  field  and  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
would  be  valid  Those  questions  are  the  substance  of  the  matter; 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  law  and  o'  the  various 
criticisms  made  of  the  President's  actlcn,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  both  be  answered  In  the  negative.  The  fact  acknowledged  by 
everyone  Is  that  the  President's  action  was  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional defen.<^e  and  would  Increase  our  national  military  strength. 
The  statutes  mentioned  were  limited  to  Congress'  field  of  domestic 
relations  and  were  Intended  by  Congress  merely,  during  a  war  when 
wc  were  neutral,  to  prevent  private  citizens,  subordinate  officials,  or 
aliens  in  this  country  from  .sending  vessels  equipped  as  warships 
to  belligerents.  Those  statutes  nowhere  mention  the  President  or 
Chief  Executive,  and  were  not  Intended  to  restrict  the  ofHclal  or 
governmental  acts  of  our  Government  through  the  Chief  Executive, 
acting  vicariously  as  the  technical  sovereign  In  the  field  cf  foreign 
relations,  and  worn  merely  an  Incidental  aid  by  Congress  to  him 
In  prohibiting,  as  a  matter  of  domestic  or  municipal  law,  private  In- 
dividuals from  invading  the  constitutional  field  of  foreign  relations. 
In  which  he  determines  and  carries  out  our  country's  policies. 
Those  statutes  had  as  their  historical  origin  the  efforts  of  countries 
after  the  Declaration  of  Paris  In  1856  to  prevent  privateers  or 
privately  owned  and  controlled  warships  from  participating  In- 
formally for  profit  in  a  war  to  which  their  countries  were  not 
parties  They  are  more  matters  of  domestic  prohibitions  or  mu- 
nicipal law  in  this  and  certain  other  countries  rather  than  rules  of 
International  law  or  settled  and  uniform  International  practice 

It  is  an  elementary  canon  of  legal  Interpretation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  executive  officers  are  presumptively  not  intended  to 
be  bound  by  a  statute  unless  named  In  It  {Guarantee  Title  <fr  Trust 
Co.  V,  Title  Guaranty  Cn  .  224  U  S.  152;  United  States  v  Hvrron. 
20  Wall  251:  In  re  Fovhle.  213  Fed.  676).  A<»  said  by  Mr,  Justice 
Story  m  Vnited  States  v.  Hoar  (26  Fed.  Gas.  329,  330) : 


(        "In  general,  acts  of  the  Legislature  are  meant  to  regulate  and 
I    direct  the  acts  and  rights  of  citizens:   and  In  most  cases  the  rea- 
soning  applicable   to   them    applies   with    very    different   and    often 
I    contrary  force  to  the  Government  Itself.     It  appears  to  me,  therc- 
1    fore,  to  be  a  safe  rule  founded  in  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
that  the  general  words  of  a   statute   ought  not   to   Include  the 
Government,  or  affect  it*?  rights,  unless  that  construction  he  clear 
and  indisputable  upon  the  text  of  the  act." 

The  rule  is  the  .same  in  England — that  the  Crown  Is  unaffected 
bv  act.s  of  Parliament  not  specifically  directed  against  it  [Dollar  v. 
United  States.  19  Wall.  227.  239) .  And  even  though  the  statute  were 
clearly  applicable  to  all  Government  officials  functioning  in  the  field 
of  domestic  alTalrs.  and  therefore  within  Congress'  Jurisdiction,  It 
I  would  still  not  be  applicable  to  the  President  when  functioning 
I  as  the  technical  sovereign  or  Government  representative  plenipo- 
tentiary in  his  supreme  and  exclusive  constitutional  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  (Sec  United  States  v.  California,  297  U.  S,  175,  186; 
and  Sardone  v.  United  States.  302  U.  8  379  )  The  statutes  must, 
under  the  settled  legal  rules  of  Interpretation,  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  Congress'  power  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  declaring  war  and  regulating  for- 
eign commerce,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  to  ratifying  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  President.  Anything  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  short  of  actually  declarlnR  war,  and  short  of  making  effec- 
tive without  Senate  ratification  a  treaty  incorporating  a  rule  for 
future  activit.es  of  the  countries  (and  of  their  subjects)  signing 
the  treaty,  is  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  President  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  distribution  of  governmental  powers 
as  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
act  of  Congress  must  be  interpreted  accordingly  and  in  the  light  of 
that  lack  of  constitutional  Jurisdiction  and  power  of  Congress  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  our  country's  foreign  relations  Con- 
gress merely  possesses  rule-making  powers  bearing  Incidentally  on 
our  foreign  relations  which  are  "cognate  to  the  conduct  by  him  (the 
President)  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government"  [Panama 
Ref.  Co.  v,  Ryan.  293  U,  S  388  422)  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Curti.^s-Wripht  Cor/^oration .  299  U  S  304  (at  pp,  319  and  320). 
decided  on  December  21,  1936.  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  Federal  p>ower  over  external 
affairs  in  origin  and  essential  character  different  from  that  over 
Internal  affairs,  but  participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  Is 
significantly  limited.  In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  its  Im- 
portant, complicated,  delicate,  and  manifold  problems,  the  Presi- 
dent alone  has.  the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of 
the  Nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  adv'lce  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  but  he  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the 
Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Congress  Itself  Is  powerless  to  In- 
vade It.  As  Marshall  said  in  his  great  argument  of  March  7.  1800, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  "The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Nation  in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  representative 
With  foreign  nations, '  Annals,  Sixth  Congress,  column  613,  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  a  very  early  day  In 
our  history  (February  15.  1816),  reported  to  the  Senate,  among 
other  things,   as   follows: 

"  'The  President  is  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  foreign  nations.  He  manages  our  concerns 
with  foreign  nations  and  must  necessarily  be  most  competent  to 
determine  when.  how.  and  upon  what  subjects  negotiation  may 
be  ur^ed  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  For  his  conduct  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Constitution.  The  committee  consider  this 
responsibility  the  surest  pledge  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty.  They  think  the  interference  of  the  Senate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  negotiations  calculated  to  diminish  that  responsi- 
bility and  thereby  to  impair  the  best  security  for  the  national 
safety.  The  nature  of  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  more- 
over, requires  caution  and  unity  of  design,  and  their  success  fre- 
quently depends  on  secrecy  and  dispatch."  United  States  Senate, 
Reports,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  volume  8.  page  24. 

"It  Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  here  dealing  not 
alone  with  an  authority  vested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
lepislative  power,  but  with  such  an  authority  plus  the  very  delicate, 
plenary,  and  exclusive  power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  International  relations — 
a  power  which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  its  exercise  an  act 
of  Congre.s.s,  but  which,  of  course,  like  every  other  governmental 
power,  must  be  exercised  In  subordination  to  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of   the   Constitution." 

The  President's  action  in  acquiring  the  naval  bases  by  Executive 
agreement,  expressly  purporting  to  be  of  final  character,  was  a 
"governmental  act"  {Banco  de  EspaAa  v.  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
United  States  (C.  C.  A  2,  July  8,  1940))  of  this  country  which  is 
binding,  and  which  requires  no  approval  by  Congress  or  ratification 
by  the  Senate  on  any  theory  that  it  was  a  treaty  or  rule-announcing 
convention  rather  than  an  Executive  agreement.  The  transaction 
was  merely  a  purchase  of  leaseholds  as  a  site  for  naval  bases,  for  a 
consideration  consisting  of  destroyers  or  property  within  the  Pres- 
ident's control,  and  no  funds  were  required  tcT  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  make  the  agreement  effective.  Ckjngress  was  therefore 
not  a  necessary  or  proper  party  in  the  matter.  It  was  simply  a 
functioning  cf  the  Chief  Executive  in  his  proper  field  of  foreign 
relations.  Th?  difference  between  a  treaty  and  an  Elxecutive  agree- 
ment is.  In  substance,  the  same  aa  the  difference,  often  pointed  out 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  between  a  rule,  regulation,  or  law  within 
Congres.-i'  Jurisdiction,  and  an  administrative  act  or  Executive  func- 
tioning within  the  President's  exclusive  Jtirisdictlon,  Panama  Ref. 
Co.  v.  Ryan  (293  U.  S.  388,  421-423) ;  Schechter  Corporation  v.  United 
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Staf-s  (295  U  S  495,  530) :  United  States  v  Shm-eport  Grain  Co. 
(287  U  S  77  85).  Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Is  merely  a 
rule-making  bcdv.  and  it  Is  only  when  the  President  is  agreeing  on  I 
rules  with  foreign  countries  that  congressional  approval,  through 
the  Senate,  becomes  prcp>er  or  necessary.  This  limitation  exists  en 
Congress  even  In  domestic  affairs,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  many 
times  pointed  out. 

On  the  question  whether  a  prohibition  by  Congress  directed 
against  acts  of  private  citizens  or  aliens  in  sending  warships  Irom 
th:s  country  is  Intended  by  Congress  to  also  prohibit  the  executive 
officials  of  the  Government  from  using  their  best  discretion  in  p)er- 
forming  their  duties,  several  analogies  suggest  themselves.  For 
Instance,  it  is  a  crime  to  a.^sault  or  attack  a  man.  The  statutes 
prohibit  It  without  qualification.  Yet  it  is  no  offense  for  a  public 
omcial  to  use  necessar>-  force  In  making  an  arrest  or  otherwise  per- 
forming a  public  duty  and  the  general  criminal  statute  is  inap- 
plicable to  him  because,  as  the  courts  put  it.  the  legislature  did 
not  intend  by  the  unquallQed  language  In  the  general  prohibitory 
statute  to  prevent  the  public  or  police  ofBclal  from  using  such 
force  as  he  finds  necessary  to  make  the  arrest  and  thus  protect  the 
community  from  a  danger  threatening  It.  It  is  also  a  violation  of 
law  to  take  money  frotn  a  man  without  his  consent.  It  is  ;arceny 
or  theft.  Yet  public  officials  take  money  from  persons  In  this  coun- 
try without  their  consent  In  collecting  taxes  In  the  ordinary-  per- 
formance of  the  governmental  function,  and  these  taxes  are  col- 
lected because  they.  In  the  Ciovemment  officials'  opinion,  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  community  by  employing  policemen  or  firemen, 
or  acquiring  police  stations.  Jails,  fire  houses,  or  other  bafee  for  the 
performance  of  public  functions. 

Nor  was.  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  President's  action  in 
violation  of  International  law.  The  Hague  conventions  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  here  Involved  because  those  conven- 
tions expressly  provide  that  the  new  rules  Incorporated  In  them 
were  not  to  be  followed,  excepting  during  a  war  In  which  "all  the 
belligerent*  are  parties  to  the  convention."  Article  28  of  Hague 
Convention  XIII  of  October  18,  1907.  36  U.  S  Stats,  at  Large  2415. 
provides : 

•Art.  28  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  apply 
except  between  contracting  powers,  and  then  only  If  all  the  bel- 
ligerents are  parties  to  the  convention." 

The  same  provision  is  In  article  20  of  Hague  Convention  V  of 
October  18.  1907  (36  U.  9.  Stat.  L.  2310).  It  is  conunon  knowledge 
that  during  the  present  war  all  of  the  belligerents  are  not  parties 
to  the  Hague  conventions.  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal belllgerenU.  is  not  a  party  to  any  of  them.  By  special  agree- 
ment during  the  last  war.  Great  Britain  became  a  party  to  article 
6  of  Hague  Convention  VI  of  1907  (The  Blonde.  L.  R.  (1922).  1  App. 
Cas.  313.  at  p  325).  but  before  the  present  war  began  It  denounced 
that  and  the  other  articles  in  the  Hague  conventions  ( The  Pomona, 
Lloyds  Reports  of  Prize  Cases  (second  series),  vol.  1.  p.  1). 

So  far  as  evidence  of  what  the  rules  of  International  law  were 
preceding  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  and  still  are.  the  best 
statement  of  the  vague  and  unsettled  condition  of  those  rules  was 
made  after  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  by  William  I.  Hull, 
professor  of  History  In  Swarthmore  College,  who  attended  the  con- 
ventions, and  who  stated  at  page  479  of  his  treaties  on  "The  Two 
Hague  Conferences  and  Their  Contributions  to  Internal ion£il  Law" 
(Glnn  &  Co  .  Boston.  1908).  as  follows: 

"The  regulation  of  warfare  on  the  sea  was  a  task  full  of  difficul- 
ties both  technical  and  delicate.  The  questions  discussed  were 
burning  ones  which  recent  bitter  events  had  made  prominent,  and 
every  one  had  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
belligerent  and  neutral,  while  the  Interests  of  both  continental  and 
maritime  powers  had  to  be  reconciled. 

"The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  Peace  Conference  of  1899. 
with  their  handful  of  rules,  were  the  only  precursors  of  the  Second 
Coriference  in  the  vast  task  of  regulating  naval  warfare.  To  the 
four  or  five  former  rules,  the  Second  Conference  added  a  full  score; 
and  its  deliberations  upon  questions  still  unsolved  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  basis  of  the  future  solutions  of  several  other  knotty 
problems." 

In  the  recent  treatise  on  International  law  by  Oppenheim 
(Oppenhelm  International  Law,  5th  ed..  vol  2.  sec.  334,  pp.  574-576) . 
It  is  stated  that  the  rule  of  international  law  is  that  a  neutral 
nation  shall  not  permit  Its  subjects  or  other  persons  within  Its 
territory  to  aid  one  of  the  belligerents  by  manning  a  warship  with 
a  fighting  crew,  "so  that  she  can  commit  hostilities  at  once  after 
having  reached  the  open  sea."  He  states  that  such  manning  with 
fighting  crews  Is  the  test  under  international  law  of  whether  or  not 
a  neutral  nation  Is  permitting  Its  ports  to  be  used  as  a  base  of 
naval  operations  for  onp  of  the  belligerents.  There  is  no  such  ques- 
tion of  "manning"  Involved  in  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  the  destroyers.  Congress,  therefore,  was  not  required  by  inter- 
national law  to  enact  the  statute  prohibiting  the  mere  building 
and  sending  of  warships  to  t»elUgerents  by  private  individual.':  In 
this  instance,  as  In  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  it  went  ftirther  in 
giving  up  our  natlbnal  rights  as  a  neutral  than  it  was  required 
to  do  by  international  law.  But  because  it  did  so  is  surely  the 
most  tenuous  of  grounds  for  contending  that  it  was  trying  to 
hamstring  the  President  In  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
functions  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and  in  the  military  field 
in   increasing   our   national   defense    to   protect   us   from   existing 

threats  or  dangers. 

The  President's  action  was  both  necessary  for  our  national 
defense  and  did  have  the  effect  on  the  whole  of  greatly  Increttsing 
It  The  intention  of  the  President's  action,  therefore,  from  a  legal 
and  realistic  point  ol  view  was  to  do  what  he  did  do,  namely,  take 


necessary  measures  for  our  national  defense  and  not  merely  to 
aid  one  of  the  belligerents.  The  popular  conception  that  any  action 
taken  by  a  neutral  which  incidentally  aids  one  of  the  belligerents 
Is  a  violation  of  internatioul  law  is  clearly  wrong,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rules  of  international  law  In  any  of  the  leading  treati.ses 
or  reported  court  decisions  will  show.  A  notable  Instance  of  this 
Is  the  fact  that  international  law  permits  the  citizens  of  neutral 
countries  to  carry  on  commercial  trade  in  arras  or  armaments  with 
one  of  the  belligerents  and  not  with  the  other.  This  was  all  gone 
over  in  the  debates  in  connection  with  enactment  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  or  Arms  Embargo  Repeal  Act  of  1939 

The  propriety  of  the  action  of  the  President  as  the  Executive  or 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  acquiring  title,  of  a 
leasehold  nature  or  otherwise,  to  new  possessions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  purposes  of  national  defense  or  national  self-preservation 
cannot  seriously  be  questioned  under  either  international  law  or  our 
own  Constitution  and  laws.  And  if  the  predominant  intention  was 
to  make  a  necessary  increase  in  our  national  defense  in  an  emergency, 
the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for  acquiring  the  leaseholds  consisted,  not 
of  moneys,  but  of  certain  old  destroyers  not  an  essential  part  of 
our  Navy,  would  not  constitute  an  unneutral  act  under  either  inter- 
national law  or  our  national  laws.  There  is  no  rule  of  international 
law  prohibiting  a  nation  from  taking  necessary  action  for  its  self- 
defense  in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  Self-preservation  Is.  in 
the  field  at  International  law  as  elsewhere,  the  primary  law  to  which 
all  other  rules  are  subordinate.  The  only  real  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  or  not  the  action  taken  by  the  President  was,  in  this  time  of 
emergency,  necessary  for  our  national  defense  and  did  increase  our 
national  strength  If  it  was  necessary,  and  did  increase  our  strength, 
then  it  was  proper  under  international  law. 

Tlie  question  whether  the  President  or  Congress  Is  the  one 
charged  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
action  Is  necessary  for  national  defense  is  a  mere  question  of  do- 
mestic or  local  law.  This  point  was  recently  reaffirmed  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York,  on  July  8,  1940. 
m  the  case  of  Banco  de  Espana  v  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  court  said:  "By  a  governmental  act'  Is  meant  no  more  than  a 
step  physically  taken  by  persons  capable  of  exercising  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  foreign  nation.  The  officials  of  the  then  recognized 
Spanish  Government  possessed  .such  authority.  If  they  purported  to 
act  in  their  official  capacity  that  physical  fact  precludes  us  from 
examining  the  validity  of  their  acts  under  local  law  "  The  rules  of 
International  law  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  neutral  nations  and 
belligerents  are  concerned  only  with  governmental  acts 

On  this  secondary  question,  the  President  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  representative  of  our  country  In  its  dealings  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  military  and 
naval  forces  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  action  necessary  for 
national  defense,  is  the  proper  person  to  determine  what  is  urgently 
necessary  for  national  defense  and  take  the  necessary  steps  accord- 
ingly This  Is.  of  course,  unless — as  is  clearly  not  the  case  here — 
the  action  Involved  is  of  a  treaty  nature,  such  as  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  future  activities  of  a  general  character  of  the  citizens  or 
governments  of  both  countries. 

On  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  what  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  are  really  contending  is  that  It  is  a  violation  of  Inter- 
national law  for  a  nation  to  take  necessary  steps  in  self-defense 
When  danger  of  war  and  attack  are  threatening  it.  This  is,  I  sub- 
mit, an  absurd  position  to  take  and  wholly  without  foundation  In 
International  law  or  reason.  There  is  no  rule  in  any  field  of  Juris- 
prudence prohibiting  a  country  or  an  individual  from  taking  neces- 
sary steps  in  self-protection  to  ward  off  danger  of  attack.  Nor  is 
there,  except  in  the  case  of  Denmiark.  any  instance  in  history  in 
which  a  country  has  Intentionally  refrained  from  maintaining  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  amount  of  military  strength  because  of 
lack  of  Intention  to  resist  any  unwarranted  attack  on  it  by  other 
nations  Denmark  did  so  because  of  a  belief  that  she  could  not 
make  herself  strong  enough  to  successfully  resist  unwarranted  at- 
tack by  Germany  Surely  our  country  can  make  Itself  strong 
enough  to  resist  unwarranted  attack  and  should  do  so  in  view  of 
what  we  have  learned  of  the  fatal  results  of  Denmark's  policy. 

The  proposition  that  a  nation  which  is  merely  making  a  necessary 
Increase  in  its  national  defense  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger  is 
violating  international  law  is  simply  untenable,  and  those  criticizing 
the  President  s  action  because  of  supposed  violation  of  certain  acts 
of  Congress  are  really  saying  In  substance  that  Congress  Intended  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  milking  necessary  increases  in  national 
defense  when  danger  of  war  was  threatening.  There  Is  no  such  lan- 
guage in  any  of  those  acts  of  Congress,  nor  did  Congrress,  as  a  matter 
of  hLstorical  fact,  have  any  such  intention,  or  even  di.scu.'-s  that 
matter,  unrelated  to  what  it  was  doing,  in  the  committee  hearings  or 
In  the  debates  in  Congress. 

Even  when  setting  up  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  rules  to  be  followed  by  nations  belonging  to  it.  it  was  agreed 
by  everyone  that  the  primary  right  of  .self-defense  by  each  country 
must  be  preserved  and  wars  declared  for  self-defense  were  excluded 
from  every  one  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  League  of  Nations  set-up. 
If  the  President  had  need  of  congressional  action,  such  as  an 
appropriation  cf  money  in  order  to  take  the  action  that  he  did.  then 
it  might  be  argued  with  some  plausibility  that  he  should  have  con- 
sulted With  or  obtained  the  approval  of  Congress  because  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  congressional  appropriation.  But  there  was 
no  such  apprcpnatlon  necessary  here,  and,  furthermore.  Congress 
had  already  appropriated  money  for  a  general  purpose  for  Increasing 
our  national  defense,  to  be  exf)ended  in  the  Presidents  discretion, 
which.  If  money  was  necessary,  could  properly  have  been  used  to 
meet  our  Government's  needs  in  completing  any  leases  to  the  United 
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states  of  naval  ba.<;e8  so  as  to  make  them  Immediately  available  to 
us.  The  fact,  moreover.  Is.  as  reported  In  the  pre.ss.  that  both  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hou.se. 
as  well  as  the  majority  leaders,  did  have  actual  knowledge  of  the 
executive  agreement  before  it  was  effected.  Furthermore  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  long  delay  should  have  been  arranged,  awaiting  com- 
mittee hearings  and  protracted  debates  In  Congress  so  that  congres- 
sional approval  could  be  obtained  in  advance,  assumes  what  Is  evi- 
dently not  a  fact,  that  Euch  delay  would  not  have  deprived  our 
country  of  the  opportunity  of  effecting  the  agreement. 

The  actlor  of  the  President,  therefore.  In  acquiring  the  naval  bases 
In  exchange  for  the  destroyers  was  proper  and  necessary,  and  did  not 
conflict  with  either  International  law  or  our  own  Constitution 
and  laws. 


The  Two  Conventions,  the  Two  Platforms,  and  the 

Two  Candidates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  11.  1940 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1940  Presiden- 
tial campaign  will  be  very  unusual  in  many  ways.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  any  man  ever  asked  the  people  to  elect  him 
to  the  Presidency  for  a  third  successive  term.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  any  candidate  dictated  his  own  nomina- 
tion although  he  claimed  he  did  not  want  it.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  a  Presidential  nominee  said  he  would  refuse  to 
accept  the  nomination  which  he  had  gotten  for  himself  im- 
less  the  convention  would  nominate  his  individual  choice  for 
Vice  President.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  wife  of  a 
sitting  President  addressed  the  convention  in  her  husband's 
Interest.  And  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion that  the  people  openly  expressed  fear  that  If  the  third- 
term  President  is  elected  they  may  never  have  another  Presi- 
dential election. 

THK    TWO    CONVKHTIOMS 

Because  of  the  distnxst  of  political  bosses  the  people  de- 
manded the  direct  primary  system.  Despite  much  agitation 
for  a  national  Presidential  primary,  sentiment  favoring  it 
has  not  crystallized  sufflclently  yet.  The  recent  New  Deal 
Convention  in  Chicago  has  stirred  up  animosities  that  may 
be  the  necessary  impetus  to  provide  some  system  that  may 
prevent  the  repetition  of  another  such  political  fiasco. 
Honeyed  words  and  cryptic  wise  cracks  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
not  assuage  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crats between  now  and  November.  The  Chicago  convention 
brought  to  all  of  us  the  solemn  warning  that  the  usurpation 
by  the  Elxecutive  of  the  powers  of  the  other  branches  of 
our  Government  is  becoming  dangerous.  Fear  of  another  4 
years  of  reckless  executive  usurpation  by  Roosevelt  gives 
Justification  for  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  they 
may  not  again  be  permitted  a  free  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  Laying  aside  all  consideration  of  par- 
tisanship and  considering  only  the  indisputable  facts  it  must 
be  said  that  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  was 
completely  dominated  by  one  man.  I  repeat,  one  lone  man 
many  miles  away  controlled  every  action  of  that  convention. 
He  not  only  dictated  his  own  nomination  but  defied  the 
overwhelming  wishes  of  the  delegates  and  compelled  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wallace  for  Vice  President.  His  threat 
of  refusing  his  own  nomination  unless  his  wishes  in  this 
respect  were  granted  sounded  like  Hitler.  And  this  is  the 
same  man  who  upon  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his 
second  term  said: 

Z  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  having  twice  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  by  very  large  majorities.  I  have 
an  even  greater  ambition.  My  ambition  relates  to  January  20, 
1941.  My  great  ambition  on  January  ao,  1941.  Is  to  turn  over  this 
desk  and  chair  In  the  White  House  to  my  successor. 

Such  shocking  insincere  usurpation  has  not  been  matched 
by  any  high  public  man  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Such 
Bupine  and  abject  surrender  by  one  of  the  leading  political 


parties  of  the  United  States  has  never  before  disgraced  our 
political  life.  The  new  dealers  of  pink  and  various  hues, 
captured  the  citadels  of  democracy. 

The  Chicago  convention  was  a  terrible  experience  for  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrats.  Silently,  one  by  one.  these  once 
bright  stars  in  democracy's  brillitunt  firmament  fade  out. 
Silently  they  are  placed  on  the  shelf  of  history.  Cactus  Jack 
rides  silently  to  the  last  round-up.  No  more  shall  his  sharp 
commanding  sentences  be  heard  in  Democratic  councils  or 
in  the  National  Capitol.  Jim  Parley — genial  Jim — has  been 
purged  out  of  the  party  by  political  paregoric  prescribed  by 
"Harold  the  Ick  "  and  "Harry  the  Hop."  But  when  the  spotty 
new  dealers  shall  have  passed  off  into  the  graveyard  of  polit- 
ical pirates  Jim  may  be  heard  of  again.  Call  the  roll  of 
other  Democrats  who  could  not  stomach  the  New  Deal — 
John  Hanes,  Lew  Douglas,  the  best  financial  brains  in  the 
Democratic  Party;  President  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale,  a 
great  scholar,  has  learned  a  new  lesson  in  political  science; 
also  George  White.  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat  re- 
spected by  all  Ohio  Democrats.  All  these  illustrious  men 
and  thousands  of  others  to  whom  the  New  Deal  is  political 
anathema,  are  taking  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  headed  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  who.  like  them- 
selves, is  striving  to  unify  our  people  and  to  restore  America 
to  the  high  estate  from  which  she  has  descended  through 
New  Deal  fantastic  and  foolish  experimentation.  My  views 
as  to  the  Chicago  convention  are  approved  by  practically  all 
the  great  news  writers  of  the  day.    Prank  Kent  says: 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  not  In  a  generation  has  there  been  a 
convention  of  either  party  in  which  the  fake  was  so  thinly  dis- 
guised. Perhaps  the  American  people  are  not  very  discerning  in 
these  matters.  Slow  to  suspect  their  heroes  of  duplicity,  they  are 
apt  to  accept  at  face  value  the  statements  and  postures  of  popular 
men  In  high  positions.  Unquestionably  they  do  swallow  an  almost 
Incredible  amount  of  demagogic  Junk.  But  so  crude  and  rancid 
was  the  article  served  in  Chicago  that  It  seems  impossible  they 
should  not  at  least  have  smelt  It,  even  If  they  did  not  wholly 
understand  It. 

Elmer  Pries,  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  said: 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  third-term  tradition,  and  the  conspiracy  of  ad- 
ministration saboteurs  In  Chicago  to  deprive  delegates  of  freedom 
of  action,  mean  Just  that — the  flrst  unconcealed  step  on  the  road 
to  dictatorship. 

For  superlative  hypocrisy  and  consummate  perfidy  Roose- 
velt's message  poll-parroted  to  the  convention  and  the  coun- 
try through  "Dear  Alben"  Barklet  was  the  climax.  It  broke 
all  records.  This  message  is  in  Itself  so  unusual  as  to  be  be- 
yond description.     Here  it  is: 

I  and  other  close  friends  of  the  President  have  long  known  that 
he  has  no  wish  to  be  a  candidate  again.  We  know  too  that  In  no 
way  whatsoever  has  he  exerted  any  Influence  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  or  on  the  opinions  of  delegates  to  this  convention. 

Tonight  at  the  specific  request  and  authorization  of  the  President 
I  am  making  this  simple  fact  clear  to  this  convention. 

The  President  never  has  and  has  not  today  any  desire  or  purpose 
to  continue  In  the  office  of  President,  to  be  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  or  to  be  nominated  by  the  convention  for  that  office. 

He  wishes  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  to  make  It  clear  that 
all  the  delegates  to  this  convention  are  free  to  vote  for  any  can- 
didate. 

That  Is  the  message  1  bear  to  you  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  authority  of  his  word. 

Of  this  message  Raymond  Clapper  says: 

Up  to  the  time  of  that  message  I  have  had  faith  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.    I  have  so  no  longer. 

Of  this  message  Hugh  Johnson  said: 

Maybe  It  is  possible  to  ride  a  He  to  victory.  Hitler  says  It  is  and 
seems  to  have  proved  it  for  the  moment.  If  political  position, 
patronage,  and  favor  could  pervert  all  delegates  to  a  great  conven- 
tion, perhaps  It  could  pervert  a  majority  of  tbe  voters  of  a  great 
people.     I  don't  believe  It. 

And  Prank  Kent  says: 

The  hypocrisy  of  that  message  establishes  a  record.  •  •  • 
In  view  of  the  absolutely  known  facts,  the  falseness  of  the  mesaoge 
was  shocking.  Not  even  a  President  should  be  privileged  to  per- 
petrate so  obvious  a  fraud  without  having  It  branded. 

TFOC   PHILAOEIJ>HIA   CONVDrnON 

The  Philadelphia  convention  stands  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  Chicago  fiasco.    No  convention  in  the  history  of  the 
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Republic  was  more  free  from  bossism.    Everjrthlng  was  open 
and  aboveboard.     A  few  days  before  the  convention  a  new 
name  was  occasionally  suggested.    Willkie  was  comparatively 
unknown.     He  had  for  years  been  a  voice,  crying  In  the 
wilderness,  against  the  ruthless  destruction  of  his  business  by 
the  Government  in  its  socialistic  experiment  known  as  the 
T.  V.  A.    Congress  heard  his  voice  and  in  1938  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  an  investigation  of  this  new  experiment. 
This  investigation  brought  to  light  some  of  the  facts  in  this 
controversy  and  Willkie  felt  encouraged  to  talk  back  to  the 
President.      The    businessmen    of    the    country    recognized 
Willkie  as  the  Moses  who  could  lead  them  out  of  their  tribu- 
lations.   He  spoke  fearlessly  when  others  almost  feared  to 
breathe.    Timorously  at  first  they  encouraged  his  candidacy. 
But  when  the  common  people  began  to  find  out  about  the 
strong  warm  pei-sonality  of  this  man  Willkie  and  to  sing 
from  every  corner  of  the  land  "we  want   Willkie."   these 
businessmen  from  all  sections,  especially  the  small-business 
men  came  forward  with  a  ru.sh.    This  momentum  plus  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  common  people,  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
an  irresistible  confluence  that  carried  Willkie  to  the  crest  of 
the  wave  and  brought  him  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency.    So  compelling  was  this  victory  that  those  contest- 
ing with  him  and  their  adherents,  overwhelmingly  convinced 
of  the  fairness  of  his  victory  unanimously  accorded  him  the 
plaudits  due  a  worthy  victor.    There,  in  that  convention,  well 
after  midnight,  with  the  whole  Nation  listening  in,  Wendell 
Willkie  was   proclaimed   as   the   Republican   nominee   amid 
scenes  of  joy  and  friendliness  that  bespoke  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  change  things  in  Washington.    No 
candidate  for   the  Presidency  ever   launched   his  campaign 
with  a  more  united  suppcrt  of  the  people  and  of  his  party. 
The  people  love  a  fair,  open  contest. 

THE    TWO    PLATFORMS 

The  political  platforms  are  usually  too  long.  Having  been 
a  member  of  the  platform  committee  at  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  a  brief 
platform.  Platforms  are  written  imder  pressure  and  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

THE     NE-W     DE:AI.     PLATFORM 

The  New  Deal  platform  for  1940  is  a  picture  of  the  legisla- 
tive career  of  Senator  W.-icner.  of  New  York,  who  no  doubt 
wrote  it.  It  deals  practically  altogether  with  social-welfare 
legislation  and  seeks  to  give  credit  to  the  New  Deal  party  for 
all  the  social  advancement  of  our  country.  It  fails  to  give 
credit  to  the  many  progressive  social  advancements  made 
under  Republican  administrations.  It  fails  to  note  the  terri- 
ble fact  that  there  are  many  milhons  of  young  men  and 
women  in  America  today  between  the  ages  of  20  and  28  years 
who  came  to  maturity  during  the  New  Deal  administration 
and  who  never  at  any  timo  in  their  lives  have  had  a  regular 
job.  It  fails  to  bring  any  hope  to  those  on  the  relief  rolls  who 
would  again  like  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  freedom  of  having  a  real  job.  All  it  promises 
them  is  a  continuation  of  dependency.  The  war  scare  may 
take  many  thousands  of  the  yoimg  men  into  the  Army  and 
the  defense  spending  may  put  some  men  to  work.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  history  proves  that  dictators  plunged 
their  E>eople  into  war  in  order  to  cover  up  their  own  short - 
com  ngs.     War  is  not  a  prosperity  that  enriches. 

Th?  New  Deal  platform  recommends  a  way  of  life  similar 
to  that  advocated  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  yet  admonishes  us 
against  resiilts  such  as  obtain  in  th?se  nations.  In  effect 
they  want  Hitler's  power  but  they  deny  any  intention  to  bring 
about  Hitler's  results. 

In  capital  letters  the  platform  claims  that  it  is  proud  of 
the  New  Deal  record  in  providing  defense  against  outside 
aggression.  In  this  it  cannot  be  sincere.  Witness  the  ter- 
rific expenditures  for  defense  purposes  during  the  past  6 
ye&TS  for  which  practically  nothing  by  way  of  defense  can 
be  shown.  Practically  no  airplanes,  no  tanks,  no  equipment 
of  any  kind.  Witness  also  the  fact  that  in  this  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  which  convened  last  January,  we  have  ap- 


propriated over  $14,000,000,000  for  defense.  We  are  so  far 
behind  that  we  will  not  t>e  able  to  put  2.000.000  men  in  the 
field  fully  equipped  until  the  middle  of  1944. 

The  New  Deal  platform  has  in  it  many  very  amusing  sen- 
tences.   It  says: 

We  iiave  revived  confidence,  opened  the  road  to  all  honorable 
btislness.  We  have  given  the  ordinary  citizen  a  chance  to  go  into 
business  and  stay  in  business.  We  promise  to  safeguard  the  Xarmers" 
foreign  markets  and  expand  his  domestic  market. 

Past  experiences  have  shown  that  platform  promises  mean 
nothing  to  the  New  Deal.     In  1932  they  promised: 

An  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures, by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices,  consolidating 
departments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating  extravagance,  to  accom- 
plish a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  In  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government. 

They  did  the  opposite — 

Maintenance  of  the  national  credit  by  a  Federal  Budget  annually 
balanced  on  the  basis  of  accurate  Executive  estimates  within  reve- 
nues, raised  by  a  system  of  taxation  levied  on  the  principle  of 
ability  to  pay. 

They  did  the  opposite — 

A  comparative  tariff  for  revenue,  with  a  fact-finding  tariff  com- 
mission free  from  executive  interference. 

They  did  the  opposite.    In  1936  they  said: 

We  shall  continue  Just  treatment  of  our  war  veterans  and  their 
dependents 

They  did  the  opposite — 

The  farmer  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  is  not  true — 

The  worker  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

This  is  not  true — 

The  American  businessman  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

This  is  not  true. 

THE    atPtrBLlCAN    PLATFORM 

The  Republican  platform  was  not  intended  to  be  a  catalog 
of  alluring  promises.  Rather  was  it  intended  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  conditions  and  to  point  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
I  constitutional  way  out  of  our  terrible  economic  and  financial 
I  dilemma.  The  Republican  candidate  will  stand  on  this  plat- 
'  form.  He  will  run  on  this  platform.  He  will  chart  his  course 
j  by  this  platform  after  he  is  elected.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
j  platform  will  be  like  the  tree  that  was  "planted  by  the  rivers 
'   of  water"  and  will  be  "for  the  healing  of  the  Nation." 

The  Republican  platform  was  written  before  the  New  Deal 

platform.     The    New    Deal    party    from    the   standpoint    of 

sportsmanship  at  least  should  have  t)een  courageous  enough 

i  to  have  made  good  on  its  boasts  and  to  have  called  its  con- 

,  vention  tjefore  the  Republican  convention  and  courageously 

'   given  to  the  world  a  recital  of  its  accomplishments,  if  any, 

with  a  foreword  for  its  future.     It  left  it  to  the  Republican 

Party  to  lay  down  the  gage  of  battle. 

Without  equivocation  the  Republican  platform  meets  the 
j   great  war  issue  in  a  frontal  attack.     In  the  first  paragraph. 

after  the  introduction,  we  say  "The  Republican  Party  is 
I  firmly   opposed   to   involving   this   Nation   in   foreign   war." 

The  New  Deal  platform  says: 

The  American  people  are  determined  that  war  raging  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  shall  not  come  to  America  We  will  not  partici- 
pate In  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army  or  Navy  or 
air  forces  to  fight  in  any  foreign  war  outside  the  Americas,  except 
in  case  of  attack. 

This  statement  was  prepared  to  match  the  frank  state- 
ment in  the  Republican  platform  but  when  it  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conduct  of  international  affairs 
it  rings  of  insincerity.  Whatever  words  they  employ  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action.s.  Tlie 
American  people  know  that  the  President's  actions  have  been 
boastful,  reckless,  and  dangerous  to  our  national  safety. 
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MT    US   COMPARE   THE   PUiTPORUS    FUBTHEH 

The  New  Deal  platform  says: 

We  pledge  to  continue  our  fair  treatment  of  American  war 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  President  has  always  been  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the 
veterans,  and  the  New  Deal  has  refused  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  veterans.  This  platform  promises  to  do 
no  mere  than  the  President  has  done,  which  is  to  be  hostile. 

The  Republican  platform  speaking  on  this  subject  says: 

We  pledge  adequate  compensation  and  care  for  veterans  disabled 
in  the  service  of  our  countiy  and  for  their  widows,  orphans,  and 
cependcnts. 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally  been  the  friend  of 
the  veteran. 

The  new  dealers  dispose  of  imemi^oyment — one  of  our  most 
important  problems — by  drawing  around  them  the  cloak  of 
self-satisfaction  with  what  they  have  done.  They  say  "we 
have  rescued  millions  from  idleness,"  meaning  that  they  put 
them  on  W  P.  A.  "We  shall  continue  to  recognize  the  obliga- 
tion of  governniL-nt  to  provide  work,"  and  so  loi  th.  They  then 
premise  that  they  will  call  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
a  "national  unemplojincnt  conference."  If  the  solution  is 
that  ea.sy,  why  was  not  such  a  conference  called  years  ago? 
They  then  throw  out  this  sop  which  is  too  childish  to  deceive. 
They  say.  "There  is  work  in  our  factories,  mines,  fields,  forests, 
and  river  basins,  on  our  coast,  highways,  railroads,  and  inland 
waterways."  Wliere  Is  this  work?  Ten  million  idle  persons 
would  like  to  know. 

Contrary  to  this  typical  New  Deal  view  of  the  terrible  plight 
of  the  unemployed  of  this  country,  let  me  read  what  the  Re- 
publican platform  .says.  It  makes  one  think  of  what  happ>ened 
in  America  when  McKinley  was  elected  after  the  temble  panic 
during  the  previous  Democratic  administration.    It  says: 

We  propose  to  re-create  opportunity  tor  the  youth  of  America  and 
put  our  Idle  millions  back  to  work  in  private  lndu.stry.  business,  and 
agriculture  We  propoae  to  eliminate  needless  admimstrativc  restric- 
tions, thus  restoring  lost  motion  to  the  wheels  of  Individual 
enterprise. 

This  is  a  forthright  promise  to  get  rid  of  New  Deal  threats  to 
business  and  New  Deal  wastefulness  and  give  business  a  chance 
to  go  ahead  and  give  employment  to  millions  who  are  tired  of 
the  present  system. 

The  Republican  platform  speaks  out  clearly  on  the  labor 
question.  It  recognizes  the  great  progress  made  by  those  who 
work  in  industry  in  advancing  their  economic  welfare  and 
promises  to  maintain  that  progress.  It  encourages  collective 
bargaining  so  that  those  who  employ  and  those  who  work  may 
settle  their  own  differences  "directly  and  voluntarily  across 
the  table."  The  New  Deal  platform,  in  a  flood  of  long  sen- 
tences and  beautiful  words,  makes  It  appo&r  that  all  labor 
problems  have  been  solved  and  that  there  is  not  much  left  to 
do.  I  wish  the  miners  and  many  others  in  my  district  felt  the 
same  way  about  It.  L-t  us  not  be  deceived  by  high-sounding 
phrases.  There  are  millions  in  organized  labor  out  of  employ- 
ment and  there  are  millions  outside  of  organized  labor  who  are 
unable  to  earn  enough  upon  which  to  live.  One-third  of  the 
workers  In  America  live  on  less  than  $500  per  year  and  two- 
thirds  hve  on  less  than  $1,000.  Many  of  these  are  not  within 
the  protection  of  organized  lalxjr.  They  suffer  just  because  the 
economic  structure  of  our  Nation  has  been  torn  down  by  New 
Deal  theorists. 

Promises  of  the  new  dealers  to  agriculture  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  The  farmers  know  that  their  plight  is  a  serious  one. 
brought  on  by  foolish  experiments  such  as  plowing  up  the 
crops  and  slaughtering  the  pigs  and  cattle.  Mr.  Wallace's 
doctrine  of  scarcity  will  be  the  mark  of  disgrace  that  time 
and  history  will  put  on  the  New  Deal  administration.  How 
silly  and  unreasonable  it  is  to  pay  for  not  raising  a  crop  when 
millions  are  in  dire  need. 

The  Republican  platform  promises  to  provide  employment 
to  those  millions  who  now  are  half  fed  and  thereby  stimulate 
the  demand  for  the  farm  products.  Give  the  consumer 
something  with  which  to  buy  suflBcient  food,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  agriculture  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  says  that — 


TTie  Republican  Party  will  put  Into  effect  such  governmental 
policies  as  will  creat*  Increased  consumer  buying  power  for  agri- 
cultural products. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  New  Deal  has  its  knife 
out  for  the  insurance  companies  of  the  country.  It  wants 
to  bring  them,  with  their  enormous  resources,  away  from 
State  supervision  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corcorans 
and  Cohens  of  the  New  Deal.  Hidden  away  in  the  platform 
are  these  words: 

We  favor  strict  supervl.slon  of  all  forms  of  the  Insurance  business 
by  the  several  States  for  the  protection  of  the  policyholders  and 
the  people. 

This  means  that  they  want  to  put  Insurance  companies 
under  the  New  Deal.  They  scent  a  chance  to  destroy  the 
compctiticn  that  insurance  ccmjjanies  are  giving  to  New  Deal 
Government  insurance  of  all  kinds. 

Contrast  tlie  forthright  statement  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form.   It  says: 

We  condemn  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  private  Insurance  institutions.  We  favor  continuance 
of  regulation  of  insurance  by  the  several  States. 

So  on  down  through  many  instances  that  we  could  cite  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  New  Deal  platform  is  typically  New 
Deal.  It  seeks  to  regiment  the  every  activity,  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical,  of  our  people. 

The  New  Deal  platform  fails  to  mention  the  terrible  debt 
under  which  the  Nation  is  operating.  The  new  dealers  do 
not  see  anything  worthy  of  mentioning  in  the  fact  that  the 
receipts  into  the  Public  Treasury  are  only  about  sixteen  mil- 
lion per  day,  yet  the  Government  is  spending  nearly  forty 
million  per  day.  To  owe  the  greatest  debt  that  ever  staggered 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  means  nought  to  them. 

Neither  the  international  relations  nor  the  great  unem- 
ployment nor  the  terriflSc  debt  worry  the  new  dealers.  Their 
minds  are  set  on  taking  from  him  who  has  and  giving  to  him 
who  has  not.  without  regard  to  the  rights  or  responsibilities 
of  either.  Individual  effort,  individual  courage,  individual 
genius,  inditidual  thrift  and  sacrifice,  according  to  the  New 
Deal,  have  ceased  to  be  American  virtues.  Stronger  and 
stronger  grows  the  Government  in  its  power  to  control  the 
every  action  of  the  individual.  The  New  Deal  platform  seeks 
to  give  the  individual  a  sedative  and  then  to  take  from  him 
his  individual  liberty. 

THE    TWO    CANDIDATES 

National  campaigns  are  sometimes  waged  on  issues  and 
sometimes  on  the  personality  of  the  candidates  and  some- 
times on  both.  Tlie  campaign  of  1940  will  have  plenty  of 
issues  and  plenty  of  personality.  In  1920  when  Harding  and 
Cox.  both  from  Ohio,  waged  their  campaign,  the  personality 
of  either  was  not  stressed.  The  whole  battle  was  waged  on  an 
issue  of  whether  the  United  States  should  join  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  people  decided  against  joining  the  League  of 
Nations  and  Harding  won.  The  campaign  of  1928  between 
Hoover  and  Al  Smith  was  one  of  personalities.  The  p>eople 
weighed  the  two  men  and  appraised  their  character  and 
availability.  They  chose  Mr.  Hoover  not  so  much  because  of 
what  he  stood  for  politically  as  what  he  stood  for  personally. 
So  in  this  campaign  we  will  find  two  men  with  very  unusual 
personalities.  Both  have  charm  and  magnetism.  Roosevelt 
has  suavity  and  political  cunning.  Willkie  has  the  vigor  of 
youth,  natural  courtesy,  warmth  of  personality,  and  a  force- 
fulness  begotten  of  courage  and  convictions. 

There  wiD  be  the  third  term,  and  the  record  made  by 
Roosevelt,  and  the  war  situation  with  its  future  uncertain 
developments.  Willkie  will  assail  Roosevelt's  record  in  many 
respects.  Willkie's  forceful  character,  aided  by  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  New  E>eal  record,  will  put  Roosevelt  on  the 
defensive.  In  attempting  to  explain  his  usurpation  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  Roosevelt  will  be  put  to  the 
limit  of  his  sophistry.  An  explanation  of  how  and  when 
he  expects  to  pay  the  colossal  debt  will  probably  require  more 
than  his  usual  expression  "my  friends."  How  he  will  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  people  that  he  is,  and  has  always 
been,  for  war,  and  that  he  has  always  been  for  universal 
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conscription  of  boys  and  girls,  will  test  his  capacity  for  com- 
posing happy  ambiguities.  The  New  Deal  "brain  trusters"*  who 
have  provided  the  strategy  and  ideas  for  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration will  be  expected  to  furnish  to  their  chief  their 
best.  Theorists  thrive  best  when  they  are  holding  the  politi- 
cal telescopes  on  calm  water.  There  is  where  they  can  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions.  But  when  they  are  faced  with  stern 
cpposltion.  where  the  waves  beat  high  and  the  lightning  flash 
and  no  theoretical  stars  can  be  seen,  then  they  do  not  do  so 
well.  The  campaign  may  bring  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  a  dollar  means,  and  that  the  things  that  are 
are  more  realistic  than  the  things  that  might  be.  This  bat- 
tle of  personalities  and  issues  will  be  one  where  beautiful 
phrases  melodiously  spoken  must  give  way  to  sharp,  short, 
meaningful  words.  Where  the  man  on  the  white  horse  must 
get  off  and  walk  with  the  crowd.  Where  the  chart  and  com- 
pass of  certainty  must  displace  the  dreams  of  wild-eyed 
theorists.  Willkie  will  demand  to  know  by  what  witchery 
and  legerdemain  the  New  Deal  has  operated  heretofore.  The 
acid  arrows  of  Ickes  will  not  dent  the  shield  or  daunt  the 
determination  of  this  man  Willkie  who  will  push  him  back 
into  obscurity,  from  whence  he  came.  Neither  the  hand- 
picked  Supreme  Court  nor  the  servile  Morgenthau  nor  the 
frankfurters  nor  the  Altmeyers  will  prevent  Willkie  from 
showing  the  people  just  how  the  Government  has  been 
operated. 

My  friends,  get  ready  for  the  greatest  campaign  of  the 
century.  A  strong  young  man.  with  the  convincing  oratory 
of  a  Bryan,  with  the  smashing  personality  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, is  leading  millions  of  Americans  in  a  battle  to  return 
the  Government  to  the  people.  Insincerity  and  excuses  will 
not  suflQce.  Usurpation  of  power  and  abandonment  of  price- 
less traditions  of  government  must  cease.  Defiance  of  those 
homely  virtues  of  thrift,  decency,  and  common  honesty  have 
bfen  carried  too  long  and  too  far.  Punitive  government  by 
threats  and  by  encouraging  class  against  class  must  be  sup- 
planted by  a  spirit  of  unity  which  will  make  America  feel 
that  we  are  again  a  Government  of  the  people  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  people. 

Two  conventions:  One.  with  the  freedom  that  marks  things 
typically  American,  nominated  the  man  that  the  delegates 
thought  the  people  wanted.  The  other,  reminiscent  of  Europe, 
listened  to  dictation.  Who  nominated  Mussolini?  Mussolini 
did.  Who  nominated  Hitler?  Hitler  did.  Who  nominated 
Stalin?  Stalin  did.  And  who  nominated  Roosevelt?  Roose- 
velt did.  Will  the  analogy  carry  through?  The  fear  it  might 
is  the  principal  reason  why  it  will  not. 

The  platforms:  One  without  boasting  or  bombast  promises 
to  recapture  the  Government  and  restore  it  to  the  people. 
The  other  with  boastful  egotism  justifies  every  act  of  the  New 
Deal  and  promises  more  New  Deal. 

The  candidates:  One  with  a  Messianic  complex,  from  his 
pinnacle  of  power,  looks  down  the  corridors  of  the  past  and 
fails  to  see  Washington  or  Jefferson  or  Jackson.  He  looks 
forward  through  the  corridors  of  the  future  and  thinks  he 
sees  himself  as  the  indispensable  man,  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  lived. 

The  other,  a  typical  country  boy.  who  because  of  industry 
and  character  has  been  elevated  to  a  high  place  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  world,  having  no  illusions  of  greatness 
only  those  which  may  come  to  any  American  boy. 

They  match  their  wits  in  what  promises  to  be  a  great  con- 
flict. "Mene,  mene  tekel  upharsin."  "Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances  and  art  found  wanting"  once  wrote  the  moving 
finger.  So  might  it  be  to  him  who  feels  greater  than  Wash- 
ington or  Jefferson  or  Lincoln.  The  young  man  with  a  con- 
viction that  his  cause  is  just  has  gone  forth  to  battle.  A 
feeling  that  he  must  save  his  country  is  his  shield,  and  a  con- 
fidence that  the  people  expect  him  to  champion  their  cause  is 
his  sword.  May  he  remember  that  the  strong  do  not  always 
win  the  battle  and  neither  do  the  swift  always  win  the  race, 
but  that  to  the  true  and  the  faithful  victory  is  always 
promiseiL 


Allegiance  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedticsday,  September  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  August 

5).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE,  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  embodying  an  able  article  written 
by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gil- 
lette l.  appearing  in  the  Geode  Echo,  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  pub- 
lication. New   London,    Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Geode  Echo  (C.  C.  C.  camp  publication  of  New  London, 

Iowa)  I 

We  wrote  a  letter  to  Hon  Guy  M.  Gillette,  United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  an  ex-scrvlce  man.  for  an  article  for  the  Gcode 
Echo  We  are  pleased  to  publish  In  this  issue  one  of  the  most 
stirring  articles  that  we  have  read  in  a  long  time.  This  article 
should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

WE    ARE    AMERICANS 

'•(By  U.  S   Senator  Gtrr  M.  Gillette) 

"In  these  troublesome  times,  it  is  well  for  each  of  us  to  remember 
that  the  struggle  for  freedom  dates  back  through  the  years  Our 
own  Nation  won  Us  independence  late  in  the  historj*  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  youngest  of  nations,  and  yet.  we  are  the  oldest  de- 
mocracy. For  over  150  years  our  people  have  had  great  national 
problerns  and  out  of  this  fire  of  trouble,  we  have  forged  a  great 
Nation.  A  great  man  wrote  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
he  was  only  putting  into  written  form  the  aspirations,  hopes, 
struggles,  and  sufferings  of  millions  of  men  and  women  with  the 
spark  of  liberty  in  their  hearts  and  souls  It  has  been  the  deter- 
mination of  our  people  to  preserve,  at  any  sacrifice,  this  heritage 
that  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

"Waehlngton  faced  a  seemingly  hopeless  struggle  with  his  star^'lng 
army  at  Valley  Forge  Andrew  Jackson  had  the  dlfUcultles  of 
serious  national  problems.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to  serve 
them  when  his  own  people  were  in  armed  conflict  of  brother 
against  brother  Time  and  again  in  our  short  national  history  our 
people  have  faced  grim  problems.  Only  the  courage,  faith,  and 
conttdence  of  noble  citizens  prevented  our  ruin  Patriotism  Is  not 
the  voice  of  one  man  or  one  group.  It  means  the  contributions  that 
you  and  I  and  every  other  true  American  make  to  the  cau.se 

"As  individuals  we  have  serious  problems.  I  have  spent  sleepless 
nights  of  worry.  Day  after  day.  I  have  ll.stened  to  the  sad  stories 
of  fine  people;  a  farmer  losing  his  homestead  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work;  an  honest  laborer  with  family  trying  vainly  to  find  a  Job; 
a  businessman  forced  to  abandon  his  factory  with  hundreds  de- 
pending upon  it."  operation;  young  men  full  of  ambition  and  hope 
stifled  In  their  effort  to  find  a  place  In  life.  All  of  us  have  faced 
these  conditions.  We  have  tried  to  solve  our  problems  and  we 
must  continue  to  do  so. 

"Taking  our  current  problems  with  all  the  courage  and  confidence 
with  which  Americans  of  the  past  faced  their  difficulties,  we  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  direction  of  full  solution  and  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

"As  individuals  we  have  the  right  to  protest  against  Incom.pe- 
tcncy.  indifference,  and  dishonesty  of  our  officials.  As  Individuals 
we  have  the  right  of  free  speech,  freedom  to  write  what  we  please, 
and  privileges  of  petition  to  duly  constituted  authority  In  our 
Individual  distre.ss.  we  may  cry  out  against  conditions.  Yet.  as 
Individuals  we  must  realize  that  enjoyment  of  these  rights  demands 
full  allegiance  to  the  country  that  makes  them  possible  This 
allegiance  must  be  complete  in  action,  sympathy,  and  loyalty 

On  many  an  occasion  In  the  past  few  years.  I  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize this  complete  and  undiluted  allegiance  to  our  democracy 
and  way  of  life  Regardless  of  our  forefathers,  we  are  now  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  natural  that  we  should  remember  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  land  of  our  forebears,  but  today  we  cannot  let  even 
a  taint  of  that  memory  interfere  with  the  good  of  America  There 
Is  no  such  hybrid  as  an  Engll.<=h-American.  German-American.  Irish- 
American,  or  any  ether  kind  where  there  Is  even  a  partial  conflict 
in  loyalty. 

"Each  one  of  us  enjoys  100  percent  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  American  There  is  no  qualiflcatlon  to  these  rights  There 
can  be  no  less  than  100  percent  loyalty  to  our  country  With  an 
American  there  cannot  be  even  a  small  corner  of  our  heart  pledged 
to  any  other  land.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  dual  allegiance.     In 
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these  days  of  conflict  we  must  all  be  American  In  the  complete 
stnse  of  the  word  The  Stars  and  Stripes  form  the  banner  repre- 
senting American  traditi^ms,  American  heritage,  and  American  In- 
stitutions and  our  way  of  life.  Any  citizen  who  permits  partial 
allegiance  to  any  otlier  symbol  to  even  subconscloiosly  Influence 
his  action  is  doing  himself  and  his  covintry  a  disservice  Any  man. 
group,  or  party  that  even  by  inference  suggest  the  solution  of  our 
American  problems  by  appeal  to  racial  or  national  loyalties  other 
than  our  own  in  these  days,  treads  the  dangerous  ground  of  treason. 
Every  drop  of  our  blood  mu.«t  be  undiluted  100  percent  American. 
Our  heritage  of  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy  Is  not  ours  to  defile. 
These  inherited  right*  and  lllx-rtlcs  must  be  maintamed  and  passed 
on  to  another  generation  of  American  children." 


Labor  and  the  I*reparedness  Program — 
Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August 
I  5).  1940 


LABOR  DAT  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  John  L.  Lewis  on  Labor  Day.  In  the 
past  I  have  very  frequently  disagreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  on 
public  questions,  and  doubtless  will  frequently  disagree  with 
him  in  the  future;  but  on  Labor  Day  I  happened  to  tune  in 
on  a  superb  address  on  the  subject  of  the  relationship  of 
labor  with  the  preparedness  program,  and  also  on  the  subject 
of  conscription,  which  I  think  Is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
addresses  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  I  am  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  extend  greetings  and  my  sincere  good  wishes  to 
the  hosts  of  lalxDr  who  are  assembled  In  countless  gatherings 
throughout  the  country  today. 

LAbor  Etey  in  1940  finds  labor  and  tbe  things  In  which  labor  be- 
lieves more  in  Jeopardy  than  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the 
modern  labor  movement  The  fears  and  tensions  created  by  the 
wars  In  Eurojje  have  stirred  to  new  effort  the  traditional  enemies  of 
labor  Some  who  have  called  themselves  labor's  friends  are, 
through  fear,  scurrying  to  Join  the  enemies  of  labor,  hoping  to 
gain  for  themselves  a  sort  of  dubious  security. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  its  af&liates  are  stronger  than  ever.  I  am  cheered  by 
that  fact.  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  which  took  me  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  country.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  C  I  O.,  by  the  eagerness  for  organization  on 
the  part  of  tho.se  workers  who  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  organize,  and  bv  the  unanimity  with  which  the  common  people 
of  the  country  look  to  the  C.  I.  O.  for  leadership  In  these  trying 
days. 

The  C.  I.  O  has  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  members 
added  to  Its  ranks  since  last  Labor  Day  Each  day  brings  new 
information  of  workers  organized,  of  unions  created,  of  elections 
won. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  common  sense  and  Intelligence  of 
American  workers  that  the  campaign  of  vituperation  and  false 
attack  against  the  C  I  O.  has  failed  to  dim  their  conviction  that 
their  needs  will  best  be  served  by  organization  Into  Industrial 
unions. 

The  few  remaining  ba.«tlons  of  antlunionism  In  American  indus- 
try are  under  fresh  attack  Let  me  cite  examples — the  magnificent 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  is  concentrating  fresh  efforts 
against  that  violator  of  workers'  rights,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration When  the  Bethlthem  Steel  Corporation  finally  Is  brought 
to  the  point  of  recognizing  that  it  does  not  stand  above  all  men 
and  above  all  government,  that  phenomenon  will  have  been  brought 
about,  not  by  the  Government,  not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the 
strength  of  the  organized  workers  alone. 

The  great  United  Automobile  Workers'  Union,  revitalized  and 
unified,  now  stronger  than  it  ever  was,  is  Joining  the  C  I  O  in 
its  efforts  to  bring  the  benefits  of  organization  to  the  aircraft 
workers  of  the  Nation.    In  the  aviation  mdustry.  one  of  the  rich- 


est and  most  pampered  of  our  growing  industries,  the  workers 
are  working  50  and  60  hours  a  week  for  hourly  wages  that  are 
one-third  less  than  those  earned  by  their  brothers  at  the  same 
work  m  the  automobile  factories.  Already  several  great  aviation 
companies  are  dealing  peacefully  with  our  unions.  Many  more  will 
soon  be  d  ing  so  The  C  I  O  will  extend  every  effort  to  bring 
organization  to  the  aircraft  workers  without  Interruption  of  pro- 
duction We  ask  only  that  the  aircraft  companies  also  cooperate 
to  this  end. 

The  great  majority  of  workers  in  the  construction  Industry,  long 
unorganized  and  neglected,  are  being  offered  the  opportunity  for 
a  great  industrial  union  by  the  United  Construction  Workers' 
Organizing  Committee,  which  has  Just  celebrated  its  fl.rst  anniver- 
sary. Tliat  union  is  moving  forward  with  Increasing  strength  Its 
success  will  not  only  benefit  the  workers  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry, but  will  unloose  the  genius  of  this  Nation  for  efficient  pro- 
duction m  the  building  field.  Already,  as  the  result  of  this 
union's  existence,  improvements  In  technique  have  taken  place 
In  buUding  construction,  which  promise  better  and  cheajjer  homes 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  could  give  you  the  same  account  for  a  number  of  other 
unions,  steadily  and  faithfully  pursuing  their  aim  of  bringing  the 
benefits  of  organization  to  American  workers.  The  national  C.  I.  O 
has  an  enlarged  and  strengthened  headquarters  staff  for  organi- 
sation and  it  is  devoting  all  of  Its  Increased  Income  to  the  work 
of  Industrial  organization,  so  that  no  man  or  working  woman  of 
these  United  States  who  wants  to  be  In  a  union  with  his  fellow 
workers  may  go  without  that  opportunity. 

With  this  new  and  growing  strength,  the  C.  I.  O  confidently 
offers  to  take  its  place  In  the  national  defense  of  the  Nation.  It 
has  publicly  and  offlclally  declared  Its  desire  to  add  all  strength  to 
sound  efforts  to  preserve  our  democracy  and  our  Nation.  Our 
people  have  worked  diligently  that  American  industrial  workers 
shoiUd  play  their  part  In  effective  production. 

There  are  men  In  high  places  in  the  Nation  today  who  do  not 
want  labor  to  participate  in  the  national  effort.  They  do  not  want 
labor  to  participate  becatase  they  know  that  labor's  voice  will  be 
raised  against  their  efforts  to  pervert  the  Idea  of  national  defense 
to  the  service  of  private  greed 

One  cry  these  p>ersons  raise  is  the  accusation  that  in  the  Republic 
of  France.  It  was  labor  and  labor's  Influence  In  the  Government 
which  prevented  the  effective  production  of  war  material.  This 
falsehood  has  been  repeated  In  many  places.  It  is  used  to  hint  or 
to  say  outright  that  similarly  in  this  country  labor  is  responsible, 
or  will  be  responsible,  for  delays  In  national  defense 

The  circulation  of  this  vicious  falsehood  should  be  stopped  now, 
French  labor  was  not  responsible  for  France's  failure  to  arm  ade- 
quately, no  matter  what  may  be  the  wishful  thinking  of  some 
millionaire  ambassadors.  The  French  financial  pxDwers  and  arma- 
ment kings  deliberately  sabotaged  French  arms  manufacture  to 
destroy  the  gains  of  French  organized  workers,  and  to  preserve  their 
own  profitable  privileges  With  the  connivance  of  the  fiinanclal 
powers  of  Britain,  they  deliberately  destroyed  a  government  In 
France  In  which  labor  had  a  voice,  heartlessly  turning  their  nation 
I  and  the  working  p>eople  of  their  nation  into  the  hands  of  the 
I  French  politicians  who  betrayed  the  nation  to  the  Nazis.  At  the 
height  of  French  preparation,  only  49.000  workers  were  employed  in 
the  vital  aircraft  Industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  200,000  men  em- 
ployed in  German  plants  In  similar  production. 

In  Britain,  too.  certain  arme  manufacturers  have  refused  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities  cr  to  extend  their  efforts  for  the  armanaent  of 
'    Great  Britain,  because  such  action  might  disturb  their  easy  profit. 
I    Until  the  Nazi  Army  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Eiiglish  Channel  and 
leaders  of  labor  were  put  In  the  Cabinet  to  Ep)eed  the  production  of 
arms,  the  British  financial  powers  and  arms  manufacturers  pureued 
their  leisurely  way,  uninterested  In  anything  but  the  most  effortless 
,    profit 

Today,  In  the  United  States,  the  financial  pxjwers  and  the  arms 
I   manufacturers  are  beginning  to  pursue  the  same  course.    Their 
i    agente  have  been  placed  as  the  lesponslble  representatives  of  gov- 
i    emment  and  the  people  have  no  check-up  on  them. 
I        For   months   now.   large  and   key   industries  of   the  Nation   have 
i-efused    to    accept    national -defense    orders    and    to    expand    their 
manufacturing     facilities — because     It     might     not     be     profitable 
enough      They  have  demanded  of  this  administration  and  of  Con- 
gress that  Just  and  proper  taxes  be  put  aside.     They  have  served 
notice  that  they  require  that  new  plants  be  given  to  them  free. 
They  have  turned  aside  from  national -defense  orders.  up>on  which 
profit  was  limited  to  a  meager  8  percent,  that  they  might  accept 
18-p)ercent    profit    upon    orders    from    Great    Britain.     Op)enly    and 
boldly  they  have   served   notice   upon   the  Government   that   they 
do   not    Intend   to   manufacture   for   national   defense   until   their 
conditions  are  met. 

Today  the  Government  of  the  United  States  continues  to  enrich 
by  extensive  Government  contracts  many  of  the  corporations  who 
have  most  outraeeously  violated  the  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  Is  most  Incredible  to  me  that 
this  Government  should  continue  to  provide  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  very  violators  of  the  laws  which  it  is  under  obligation  to 
enforce. 

Your  representatives  have  gone  to  the  United  States  CongresB. 
where  three  times  the  Senate  has  passed  measures  to  end  this  abuse, 
and  three  times  the  measure  has  been  scuttled  by  a  small  group 
of  leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    We  have  appealed  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  asking  him  to  take,  upon  what 
we  are  convinced  Is  a  sound  legal  t>asls.  the  proper  Executive  steps 
to  prevent  Government  contracts  being  given  to  law  violators. 
There  has  been  no  action  from  that  quarter.  We  have  called  upon 
the  National  Defense  Conxmlsslon  to  rectify  this  continuing 
Injustice. 

It  passes  my  understanding  by  what  logic  corporations  who  have 
boldly  and  openly  violated  the  law  of  the  United  States  continue 
to  receive  profltab'e  national-defense  contracts,  while  labor's  rights 
are  trampled  underfoot. 

Last  year,  on  Labor  Day,  I  warned  our  people  that  the  Nation 
was  drifting  toward  war.  because  the  Nations  leadership,  political 
and  industrial,  was  too  bankrupt  of  Idea  and  energy  to  meet  our 
domestic  problems  face  to  face.  Within  the  year,  we  have  moved 
farther  down  the  same  path,  and  now  we  stand  cloeer  to  the  brink 
of  involvement  in  war,  an  Involvement  which  labor  abhors 

Labor  recognizes  that  there  are  dangers  abroad  In  the  world, 
against  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  that  American  worklngmen  will  be  in  the  front  lines 
against  any  who  seek  to  attack  the  integrity  of  our  Nation. 

We  believe  there  is  now  no  cause  for  hysteria,  and  that  those 
who  seek  to  create  hysteria  do  It  for  no  good  purpose  We  can 
arm  ourselves  and  train  ourselves  properly  without  excitement  and 
without  chaos.  The  purpose  of  excitement  is  to  put  over  on  the 
American  people  things  they  would  never  accept  after  calm  exami- 
nation. The  purpose  of  excitement  Is  to  withdraw  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  their  overpowering  domestic  concerns  and  to  get 
/      them  to  turn  their  faces  abroad. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  creating  hysteria  Is  to  pass  a  jlll  providing 
for  peacetime  military  conscription.  All  labor,  church  people,  and 
the  common  people  of  the  country  are  unlQed  In  opposition  to  such 
a  measure.  The  proponents  of  such  conscription  knew  that  only 
through  the  creation  of  hysteria  could  they  guarantee  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  auspices  under  which  the  proposals  of  peacetime  military 
conscription  have  been  raised  are  very  doubtful.  Those  who  Ini- 
tiated the  bill,  and  who  have  Introduced  It  in  Congress,  are  persons 
whose  record  of  opposition  to  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
generally  Is  consistent.  Peacetime  conscription  has  become  one  of 
the  major  planks  In  the  platform  of  reaction,  standing  beside  calls 
for  repeal  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  for  the  scuttling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  for  the  destruction  of  our  civil 
liberties. 

Opposition  to  peacetime  military  conscription  does  not  mean 
opposition  to  adequate  national  defense.  We  can.  In  this  country, 
with  some  effort  and  some  reasonableness,  establish  conditions  for 
enlistment  which  would  guarantee  an  army  suitable  for  our  needs. 
For  example,  the  period  of  enlistment  should  be  shortened  to  1 
year.  The  pay  should  be  raised  at  least  to  compare  with  that  of  a 
self-respecting  workman  The  right  to  return  to  private  employ- 
ment should  be  protected.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  social-security  protection  during  the  period  of  en- 
listment. Private  debts  should  either  be  assumed  or  suspended. 
The  upper  ranks  of  the  Army  should  be  opened  more  freely  to  the 
ranks  of  enlisted  men.  so  that  an  Army  career  is  open  to  a  private. 
Under  conditions  like  'hese.  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  young  men  of  the  ountry  would  provide  by  enlistment  an  Army 
sufficient  to  our  needs.  There  has  been  no  proper  trial  of  enlist- 
ment, and  the  Army  has  made  no  proper  attempt  to  make  the  vol- 
untary method  a  success. 

Military  conscription  now  would  establish  the  principle  In  this 
country  that  the  lives  of  our  young  men  are  leas  privileged  than 
the  profit  rights  of  dollars.  The  present  program  seems  to  call  for 
the  conscription  of  men  while  wealth  retains  its  privileges. 

Organized  labor  knows  better  than  any  other  group  In  the  popula- 
tion how  quickly  peacetime  military  conscription  wo\ild  break 
down  our  civil  liberties  It  would  immediately  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  l>y  government,  and  in  effect  make  opposition 
to  government  policy  a  crime  That  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

There  Is  further  something  sinister  about  the  attempt  to  force 
conscription  upon  our  Nation,  with  no  revelation  of  the  purposes 
for  which  conscription  Is  sought.  What  kind  of  a  foreign  policy, 
what  kind  of  a  military  and  naval  policy  demands  an  army  of  four 
million?  The  American  people  want  to  know  whether  the  plans 
behind  the  conscript  army  provide  for  an  expeditionary  force 

Labor  believes  that  national  defense  is  more  than  building  great 
armorie«  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and  guns.  LatK)r  believes  that  na- 
tional defense  means  the  creation  of  a  nation  of  strong,  healthy, 
and  happy  people,  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  democratic  way 
Is  the  best  way  of  living.  An  army  of  4  000000  conscripts  cannot 
save  our  Nation  If  the  people  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  saving. 
Two  million  automatic  rifles  and  50.000  airplanes  cannot  make  a 
nation  strong  whose  heart  Is  weak. 

The  building  of  arms  alone  will  not  solve  our  problems.  There 
are  10.000.000  people  unemployed  today.  The  present  program  of 
arms  would  employ  at  best  two  or  two  and  one-half  million  within 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile  the  pressure  of  technology  goes  on  apace 
with  machines  replacing  men.  The  steel  Industry  has  reported 
making  five  and  one-half  million  tons  of  steel  in  June  1940.  In 
Augtist  1937  they  produced  five  and  one-half  million  tons  of  steel. 


But  In  1937  there  were  603.000  employees:  In  June  1940.  535  000. 
fewer  workers  by  68.000  The  building  of  arms  will  not  end  unem- 
ployment. 

This  Nation  Is  the  richest  In  the  world,  and  It  could  be  much 
richer  If  Its  people  had  their  share  of  Us  riches  La.st  year  the 
Nation  produced  a  national  Income  of  $69  000  000  000  We  could, 
with  our  unemployed  labor  and  with  our  industrial  capacity,  pro- 
duce at  least  $100,000,000  000  We  could,  in  short,  prodtice  $6  000- 
000.000  of  arms  and  still  raise  the  national  Income  $25.000  000  000 
And  next  year  we  could  Increase  It.  A  program  to  accomplish  this 
end  Is  the  kind  of  program  labor  envisages  for  real  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  unemployed  are  not  all  going  to  be  busy  building  barrack.s 
for  the  Army  bur  industrial  plants  are  not  going  to  be  operating 
at  full  capacity  making  arms  All  of  our  vast  idle  farm  lands 
are  not  going  to  be  occupied  growing  beans  for  Army  chow.  We 
have  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  be  a  richer  nation  next  year, 
even  If  we  have  to  pour  10  percent  of  cur  national  Income  Into 
arms 

There  are  plenty  of  men  and  women  in  this  Nation  who  need 
and  can  well  use  the  things  that  our  Idle  men  and  plant.s  and 
farms  can  produce  We  must  not  forget  that  two-thirds  of  all  our 
American  families  are  receiving  less  than  $1,500  a  year,  and  the 
average  of  these  families  is  only  $826  Four  million  families  in 
these  United  States  received  less  than  $312  a  year.  Thai  is  only 
about  one-half  of  what  It  coets  the  United  States  Army  to  keep  a 
private  In  the  Army 

There  are  at  least  five  and  one-half  millions  of  old  people  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  honest  toll,  and  who  now  have  earned  a 
decent  and  secure  old  age  There  are.  too.  four  or  five  million 
young  men  and  women  out  of  school  and  eager  to  work,  but  with 
no  opportunity  offered  them 

Millions  of  our  people  lack  health  service  or  proper  housing,  or 
even  adequate  food 

These  are  the  holes  In  our  national  defen.se  In  the  hearts  of 
these  people  are  the  vulnerable  spots  of  cur  fortress.  Let  us  give 
our  people  strength  to  fight  off  the  invader. 

Labor  too.  does  not  forget  that  not  from  the  ranks  of  labor  In 
the  European  nations  have  come  the  traitors  who  aided  the  Fascist 
countries. 

It  requires  no  stupendous  intellect  to  understand  that  the  total 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  its  free  Institutions  requires  enthusla.stic 
participation  and  cooperation  of  all  segments  of  our  population 
Obviously,  a  defense  program  which  ignores  the  rights  of  labor  and 
fails  to  give  Its  leaders  adequate  participation  in  the  Nation's 
defense  councils  will  be  less  th.-in  efficient  and  will  contribute  to 
the  increased  Jeopardy  cf  the  Nation 

A  defense  program  administered  solely  by  profit-mad  millionaires 
will  be  a  failure.  If  our  seat  of  government  at  Washington  is  to 
become  a  Mecca  for  the  avaricious  In  finance  and  In  industry,  and 
If  rapacity  and  greed  In  defense  expenditure  Is  to  be  unrestrained, 
then  confidence  will  be  struck  down  and  despair  and  bitterness  will 
become  the  portion  of  the  people.  It  Is  time  for  Amcncan.s  to  co- 
operate, each  with  the  other,  upon  a  basis  of  good  faith  and  common 
objectives  It  is  time  for  our  statesmen  and  cur  Government  to 
recogrUze  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  common  p)eople  In  the  emer- 
gency which  Is  here.  It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  avail  itself 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  democratic  Instrumentalities  of  otir 
community  llle. 

Labor  demands  adequate  representation  upon  the  policy-making 
agencies  of  government  Latxjr  demands  adequate  representation 
and  not  on  the  basis  that  now  t  xlsts  of  1  lonely  representative  of 
labor  to  100  millionaires  The  ancient  and  puissant  British  Empire 
found  It  necessary  to  Invoke  and  accept  labor's  aid.  labor's  policies, 
and  labor's  statesmen  Why  should  the  combined  forces  of  wealth 
and  politics  In  our  own  land  cimg  to  the  pitiful  belief  that  they  can 
do  any  less? 

Within  the  coming  months  and  years,  labor  and  the  common 
people  of  the  country,  the  aged,  the  youth,  the  Negroes,  have  sev- 
eral choices  to  make  about  their  leadership  They  must  decide 
whether  the  two  major  political  parties,  constituted  and  directed 
aa  they  are.  can  fulfill  the  Nation's  needs  These  decisions  will  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  what  our  present  pclitlcal  leaders  do  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people 

Our  great  domestic  problems  remain  unsolved.  Unemployment, 
which  Is  the  greatest  of  the  questions  which  confront  us.  still 
menaces  our  prosperity,  our  security,  and  our  happiness.  For  years 
labor,  farmers,  and  others  ha%'e  unceasingly  called  for  a  national 
conference  on  this  subject  No  steps  have  been  takon.  and  no 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  abatement  of  this  monstrous  evil. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  making  of  guns  will  solve  the  que.stlon 
of  national  unemployment  have  little  comprehension  and  smaller 
understanding  of  the  play  of  the  world's  economic  forces. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  between  the  warring  nations  will  also 
come  a  new  and  terrible  depression  of  catastrophic  proportions. 
We  cannot  wait  until  its  arrival  to  lay  plans  and  devise  measures 
to  meet  It.  It  Is  time  for  Americans  to  take  counsel  It  Is  time 
for  American  statesnren  to  give  some  attention  to  their  own  Nation 
and  its  own  problems.  It  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to  become 
articulate  and  to  demand  consideration  of  American  problems  IX 
America  as  we  know  it  Is  to  be  preserved. 
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Comment  by  Mr.  Villard  on  Speech  of  Secretary 
1  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'Wednesday.  September  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August 

5),  1940 

I  


ARTICLE   FROM   OMAHA   WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  under  the  heading  "Villard 
Says  Wallace  Speech  Is  New  Low  in  United  Slates  Politics," 
written  by  O^^wald  Garrison  Villard,  appearing  in  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Htrald  of  the  8th  instant. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  September  8.  19401 

ViiiARD    Sats    Wallace    Speech    Is    Nfw    Low    in    Untted    States 

Politics — Calu?  'Us  or   Hitler"  Talk   DiscRACEfTJL 

(By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard) 

Two  weeks  ago  I  told  a  group  of  friends  that  before  this  cam- 
paign was  over,  probably  In  October,  the  President  would  set 
afloat  the  .slopan  that  "a  vote  for  WUlkle  Is  a  vote  for  Hitler." 
They  were  not  convinced,  but  here  we  have  Henr>'  Wallace  in  his 
acceptance  speech  actually  .>;tcopiiig  as  low  as  to  utter  what  amounts 
to  that.  It  seems  to  me  a  new  low  for  American  politics,  and  I 
am  astounded  that  ».■>  fine  a  man  a.-^  Henry  Wallace  has  been  would 
lend  himself  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Of  all  the  proofs  that  we  have  had  that  the  United  States  has 
lost  Its  balance,  none  can  bo  more  convincing  than  that  It  Is 
hitting  below  the  bolt.  It  shows  that  the  camp  of  the  third-termers 
is  badlv  frightened,  since  it  proves  they  have  thrown  over  their 
last  vestige  of  sportfmaiiship.  They  seek  to  identify  an  honorable 
opponent  with  the  moi-t  utterly  despicable  man  in  tho  world- 
Hitler — and  If  there  Is  any  sense  of  fair  play  left  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  It  will  rcccil  upon  the  heads  of  both  Mr.  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

PBOVOCATION     NO    EXCUSE 

Nor  can  It  be  excused  beciiU.se  Mr.  Willkle  had  the  bad  taste  to 
charge  the  President  with  having  "unscrupulously  encouraged" 
other  countries  to  expect  more  help  from  u.«  tlian  we  can  Klve  That 
phrase  is  one  cf  the  defenses  advanced  by  Harold  Ickes  in  a  Utter  to 
the  New  York  Times  for  the  violent  and  abusive  language  which  he 
used  about  Mr    WlUklc 

If  vcur  opponent  has  been  guilty  of  bsd  tHst*.  that  does  not 
excuse  your  doing  the  s.-mc  thing  But  Mr  Wallace's  offense  goes 
far  beyond  bad  taste  It  Is  also  an  Inexcusable  attribution  of  mo- 
tives for  which  there  Is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  To  assert  that 
the  Republicans  are  the  party  of  appeasement  and  that  Berlin  will 
rejoice  If  Roosevelt  Is  defeated  Is  to  make  a  .«^atement  for  which 
Mr  Wallace  can  give  no  basis  of  fact  as  to  his  first  statement,  and  no 
ethical  reason  for  the  second 

BOTH    OPPOSE   HITLER 

Undoubtedly  Hitler  will  be  glad  to  see  Roosevelt  defeated,  but  to 
say  that  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  American  people.  In  order 
to  tie  Mr.  WiUkie  up  with  the  Nazis  and  distract  their  attention  from 
the  domestic  Isfups  upon  which  they  should  decide  the  election. 
verges  on  the  disgraceful. 

Hitler  Is  not  the  issue  Both  candidates  are  against  him.  and 
Mr  Willkle  ha.*  declared  he  will  beat  him  if  he  comes  this  way. 
Both  are  for  preparedness  and  for  conscription.  Mr  WiUkie  has 
been  as  outppoken  against  Hitler  as  Roosevelt  That  he  should  be 
charged  in  the  face  of  that  with  being  a  front  for  Hitler  is  to  me 
evidence  that  Mr    Wallace  and  his  partner  In  the  third-term  venture 

realize  they  have  a  most  vulnerable  front  to  present  to  the  voters — 
that  at  any  cost  they  must  keep  their  fellow  citizens  from  appraising 
their  record,  from  objectively  a.-^saylng  the  worth  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  American  life  and  where  Mr.  Wallace's  farm  policies  from 
pig  killing  up  have  landed  us  all. 

WHAT    WILL    rtTKJPE    THINK? 

What  will  Europeans  think  of  such  an  exhibition?  If  there  ever 
was  a  year  In  which  the  debate  prior  to  the  election  should  be  on 
the  highest  plane  this  Is  It.  Never  was  there  a  better  or  a  more 
needed  chance  to  show  to  the  despots  abrcad  the  dignity,  the  reason- 
ableness, the  calmness  of  our  great  people  in  a  historic  emergency- 
democracy  at   Its  best      Yet   the  welkin  rings  with  fierce  personal 

denunciation.*: 

The  committee  headed  by  the  venerable  and  once  kindly  William 
Allen  White  advertises  all  over  the  country  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  doubt  Its  belief  that  Hitler  intends  to  attack  the  United 


States  Is  "either  a  fool  or  a  traitor!"  One  must  btTleve  absolutely 
with  them  or  be  branded.  They  alone  know  the  truth  and  Jtist 
what  Hitler  has  In  mind. 

Well,  one  must.  I  suppose,  expect  that  sort  of  thing  from  some 
of  the  pa.sslonate  Individuals  who  compose  that  committee,  but 
that  Henry  Wallace  should  place  himself  on  their  level  remains 
for  me  one  of  the  saddest  of  spectacles.  And  I  must  add  that  the 
effect  upon  me  has  almost  been  to  make  me  finally  decide  to  vote 
for  Wendell  Willkle.  One  or  two  more  such  sjieeches,  and  I  most 
certainly  will. 


Communism  in  the  Entertainment  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  explanation 
on  July  4  of  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  demise  of  the 
Federal  theater  project,  I  have  received  a  volume  of  pro- 
tests, commendations,  and  some  information.  I  believe  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  denials  and  protests  of  tho.«;e  persons  I 
named  as  being  Communists  should  go  into  this  Record. 
As  mentioned  in  my  last  remarks  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Alan 
Hewitt  protested,  as  did  Robert  E.  Sherwood  and  S.  N.  Behr- 
man  in  his  behalf.    These  protests  follow: 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1940. 
Representative  Lambehtson, 

House  OfJice  Building: 
I  deeply  resent  your  allegation  In  the  Congressional  Rtcopd  that 
I  am  a  Communist.  Nothiiig  I  have  said  cr  dene  at  any  tune  in  or 
out  of  mpotlrgs  of  the  Equity  Council  could  possibly  be  construL-d 
to  Indicate  even  the  remotest  sympathy  with  communism.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  know  what  were  ihe  sources  of  your  completely 
erromnaus  Information,  since  the  Nation-wide  publicity  which  has 
been  given  your  Etatimcnt  has  done  enormous  injury  to  my  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  personal  Integrity.  As  a  loyal  American 
citizen  who  believes  and  supports  the  Constitution  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  devotion.  I  request  .an  Iramrdijtc  apslogy  and  a  public 
retraction  of  your  unjust,  unfounded,  and  untrue  charge. 

•  Alan  Hewitt. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  12.  1940. 
Representative  William  P.  Lambertson. 

Huiisc  Office  Building: 
We  know  Alan  Hewitt  and  can  say  positively  that  the  charge  of 
communism  against  him  Is  unjust.    He  has  never  attended  a  Com- 
munist meeting  and  feels  the  reverse  of  everything  implied  by  the 
term   ccmn;unism 

For  further  confirmation  we  can  be  reached  at  the  Playwrights 
Co..  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

S   N.  Behrman  and  Robert  E.  Sherwood. 

My  reply  of  August  28  to  Mr.  Hewitt  follows: 

De^r  Mr.  Hewttt:  I  wlrh  to  acknowledge  your  protest  of  my 
characterization  of  ycu  as  a  Communist  I  have  received  many 
protests  In  your  behalf,  seme  from  people  of  doubtful  affiliations 
and  many  from  true  Americans  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  to  their 
country*. 

As  I  have  already  stated  In  the  Congressional  Record.  If  I  have 
done  you  an  Inju.tice.  I  will  publicly  acknowledge  my  error  gladly. 
My  present  information,  however,  shows  you  have  consistently  fol- 
\  lowed  the  Communist  Party  line  In  your  conduct  as  an  Actors' 
j  Equity  Association  councilor,  and  if  you  are  an  "Innocent"  in 
these  actions,  I  am  forced  to  believe  you  are  an  Innocent  stooge 
at  best 

One  recent  example  will  suffice  to  show  to  what   I  refer. 

My  investigation  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  meeting  of 
May  24  shows  that  a  so-called  neutrality  resolution  was  Introduced 
by  William  E  Watts,  of  the  Group  Theater  and  the  Theater  Arts 
Committee,  two  Communist-front  organizations. 

The  offlrial  report  of  the  meeting  comments  on  this  resolution: 
"  •  •  •  the  Chair  (was  su.stalned)  in  its  ruling  that  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  have  committed  Equity  to  nonpartlctpatlon  in 
any  aspect  of  the  war.  or  preparation  for  It.  was  out  of  order  " 

Paul  Turner.  Actors'  Equity  Association  council,  said  the  resolu- 
tion was  out  of  order  Frank  Gillmore.  president  emeritus,  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  resolution  was  out  of  order.  Bert  Lytell.  presi- 
dent, ruled  it  out  of  order.  Then  Robert  Reed  and  Harold  Bolton, 
known  radicals,  moved  to  overrule  the  president. 

There  were  Just  two  votes  by  council  members  In  favor  of  this 
motion  to  overrule  the  president  Those  two  votes  were  Philip 
Loeb's  and  yours  I  would  be  interested  to  learn  why  you  thus 
voted  alone  among  the  councilors  with  Philip  Loeb,  about  whoM 
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aflUlatlons  and   loyalties   there  can   hardly   remain   any   Intelligent 
doubt,    to   besmirch   the  name  of  your  organization   by   recording 
It  m  favor  of  an  obviously  Moscow -Inspired  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

W    P.   Lambertson. 

Mr.  Hewitt  probably  has  not  had  time  to  reply  to  my  let- 
ter as  yet.  If  he  has  an  explanation  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  it 
In  the  Record. 

Miss  Edith  Van  Cleve  has  sent  me  no  denial  of  my  charge 
of  her  communistic  leanings.  I  did  read  in  the  newspapers 
a  statement  from  her  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hewitt.  I  should 
like  to  repeat,  once  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  belief  that  Miss 
Van  Cleve  and  Mr.  Hewitt  are  what  the  Communists  them- 
selves call  professional  stooges.  The  records  show  that  Miss 
Van  Cleve  has  consistently  supported  the  Communist  ele- 
ment in  Equity  over  a  number  of  years.  I  am  not  for  one 
moment  maintaining  that  all  members  who  ever  supported 
the  Forum  in  Equity  are  tainted  with  communism.  As  in 
all  these  "boring-from-within"  fractions,  the  Communists  at- 
tract and  deceive  and  use  for  their  own  ends  many  liberal 
Americans.  However,  when  we  find  a  certain  individual  sup- 
porting Mr.  Philip  Loeb  on  purely  political  questions,  as  did 
Mr.  Hewitt,  or  when  we  find  another  individual  supporting 
Mr.  Loeb,  Mr.  Heller,  et  al..  on  every  important  issue,  with- 
out deviation  over  a  long  E>eriod  of  time,  as  has  Miss  Van 
Cleve.  to  my  mind  there  is  definite  evidence  of  the  same 
slavish  following  of  the  party  line  that  is  so  obvious  in  every 
Communist-front  group  or  organization. 

And  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Ike  to  say  that 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  quibbles  over  the  exact  classifica- 
tion of  Communist  Party  members.  Communist  fellow  travel- 
ers, and  Communist  professional  stooges.  They  themselves 
purposely  create  these  various  classes  as  part  of  their  obscura- 
tion tactics.  As  a  matter  of  practical  effect  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever  in  the 
harm  that  all  three  classes  inflict  on  us. 

AJf    ACHIEVEMElirr    IN    EVASION 

On  August  5.  when  I  last  spoke  on  this  subject,  I  had  been 
given  the  impression  that  the  entire  matter  was  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of  Actors*  Equity  Associa- 
tion through  the  pages  of  Equity,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
union.  I  had  informed  the  ofiBcers  that  if  it  was  not  desir- 
able to  give  it  space  in  Equity,  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office 
would  reprint  my  remarks  at  very  small  cost,  and  thus  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  membership.  I  received  the  following 
letter  dated  August  7  from  Mr.  Paul  Dullzell.  executive 
secretary: 

Dkab  Mk.  Lambehtson:  At  a  meeting  of  our  council  yesterday, 
all  of  the  correspondence  between  us.  and  the  letters  which  our 
council  member  Miss  Malda  Reade.  received  from  ycu.  were  read, 
together  with  the  opinion  from  cur  legal  department  concerning 
the  material  you  requested  to  be  printed  in  Equity  magazine 

The  opinion  of  our  legal  department  is  that  as  the  Equity  maga- 
zine circulates  outside  of  our  membership,  an  untrue  statement 
or  a  statement  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove,  published  by  us, 
that  any  of  our  members  are  Communists,  which  may  result  in 
some  special  damage  suffered  by  tuch  members,  would  lay  the 
association  open  to  lawsuits  and  claims  for  damages.  As  we  read 
your  own  letters  we  find  at  least  a  doubt  that  we  may  publish  this 
material  with  Impunity,  if  not  a  direct  intimation  that  we  may  be 
held  accountable  for  it  in  an  action  for  publishing  libelous  matter. 

Our  council,  therefore,  determined  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
publish  this  matter  at  this  time.  After  the  Investigation  by  Repre- 
sentative Dies  or  any  other  duly  constituted  agency,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly take  the  matter  up  again  for  consideration  by  our  coimcil. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ACTOHS'    Eot-TTT     ASSOCIATION, 

By  Paut-  Dtllzell. 

T  replied  as  follows  to  Mr.  Dullzell  on  August  13: 

Deab  Mk.  Dtn.LZEi.L: 

In  anawer  to  your  letter  of  August  7.  I  would  apprt^rlate  a  copy 
Of  the  opinion  from  your  legal  department  which  ycu  mention. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  statements  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Variety,  and  many 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  decision  puzzles  and  interests 
me  Apparently  your  magazine  Equity  Is  the  only  publication 
which  fears  to  mention  In  print  the  names  of  your  ccimcll  mem- 
bers I  have  charged  with  communism.  This  seems  very  strange 
Indeed. 

Such  lawsuits  as  you  fear  might  result  from  your  publication  of 
my  statements  could  only  be  started,  if  at  all.  by  your  councUors 
I  have  named;  and  a  simple  release  from  them  would  protect  the 


Actors"  Equity  Association     Plea.'-e  inform  me  which  of  your  coun- 
cilors involved  refused  to  give  a  release  to  vour  association 

The  entire  conduct  of  your  council  in  this  situation  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  achievement  in  evasion.  Therefore  I  have  concluded 
It  of  utmost  Importance  to  make  my  material  available  to  your 
memliershlp  As  your  council  did  not  reply  to  my  offer  contained 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  August  2.  to  have  the  material  reprinted  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  have  decided  to  have  this  done 
myself  and  to  mail  it  to  your  membership.  I  would  therefore 
appreciate  receiving  from  you  a  maUlng  list  of  the  niembers  of  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Although  I  sent  you  with  my  letter  of  July  26  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  July  11.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  that  letter.  As  I  had 
not.  m  my  original  comment,  stated  that  the  Actors'  Equity  Coun- 
cil is  •dominated  and  controlled  by  Communists.  '  I  could  not  and 
do  not  now  understand  your  resolution  so  quoting  me  However, 
the  council's  action  in  reversing  its  decision  to  print  my  state- 
ments in  Equity  and  thus  attempting  to  conceal  my  charges  from 
the  membership  would  lead  anyone  to  believe  the  council  is  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  those  councilors  charged  with  communism. 

In  this  connection  and  referring  to  my  request  for  the  names  of 
the  councilors  voting  for  and  against  your  resolution  of  July  10, 
would  you  kindly  explain  the  following  quotation  from  your  letter 
of  July  25?  'Vou  stale  as  a  reason  the  vote  might  not  be  given  me 
"Inasmuch  further  as  these  discus.=;lons  made  it  evident  that  the 
vote  was  determined  by  matters  not  pertinent  to  the  l.ssues  in- 
volved "  Is  this  the  customary  method  of  arriving  at  decisions  of 
such  importance   to  your  organization? 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter  and  advise  me  whether 
you  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  if  so,  when. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Lambertson. 

Having  received  no  acknowledgment  or  reply  from  Mr. 
Dullzell.  I  wrote  the  president  of  Equity  August  21.  stating 
that  fact  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  August  13  letter,  ask- 
ing Mr.  Lytell  if  he  would  answer  it  and  take  the  entire  epi- 
sode up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

At  the  same  time  I  wrote  Actors'  Equity  Association  head- 
quarters enclosing  a  copy  of  the  August  13  letter  and  a.sking 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  another  Equity  official, 
in  case  Mr.  Dullzell  should  be  away,  and  also  to  the  council 
at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  11th  day  of  September.  I  am  still 
awaiting  an  acknowledgment  or  reply  to  an.v  of  these  three 
letters.  And  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  my  letter  of  August  13  I  again  requested  a  reply  to 
a  letter  of  mine  of  July  11.  a  copy  of  which  I  had  sent  Mr. 
Dullzell  on  July  26,  because  he  had  said  he  had  not  received 
the  original. 

I  have  requested  the  postal  authorities  to  investigate  this 
nondelivery  of  my  letter  of  July  11  to  Mr.  Dullzell.  Since  that 
time  I  have  received  letters  from  two  officers  of  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  some  significance 
in  this  situation. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  one  letter: 

I  found  your  letter,  addressed  to  me  care  of  Equity,  had  been 
forwarded  to  my  hotel;  and.  strange  to  say.  it  had  been  opened. 
This  is  the  first  time  any  of  my  mail  has  been  so  treated.  The 
explanation  being  that  It  was  not  marked  "personal";  so  I  would 
suggest  that  in  any  future  correspondence  you  write  me  to  the 
above  (hotel)  address. 

The  other  letter  contains  this  sentence: 

I  would  suggest  your  writing  to  me  at  my  home  address. 

To  complete  this  picture,  permit  me  to  read  a  statement 
in  my  possession  made  by  George  Kondolf.  former  director 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  Federal  Theater  Project  in  New  York  City: 

George  Kondolt, 
ATftr  York  City.  Au^st  12.  1940. 

On  January  27.  1939.  followlns;  an  appearance'by  me  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Actors  Equity  A-ssociation.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
association  requesting  that  a  certain  committee  from  the  council 
be  set  up  to  investigate  and  report  back  to  the  council  on  what  to 
me  was  a  serious  political  situation  involving  Equity  on  the  Federal 
Theater  Project  of  which  I  was  the  local  director.  When,  after 
several  days  had  elapsed  and  I  had  received  no  answer.  I  learned 
from  two  members  of  the  council  that  they  had  been  told  the  letter 
was  never  received.  Thl^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  personally 
verified  the  mailing  of  the  letter  from  the  project  office  as  I  felt  Its 
receipt  by  Equity  to  be  most  Important. 

On  February  8.  I  again  wrote  to  Equity  and  enclosed  a  copy  of 
my  original  letter.     This  letter  was  acknowledged  promptly. 

George  Kondolt. 

To  go  back  to  August  13.  I  wrote  on  that  date  to  Mr.  Bert 
Lytell,  president  of  Actors  Equity  Association,  in  response  to 
a  letter  from  him  which  he  asked  me  to  keep  confidential. 
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since  my  letter  raises  a  few  questions  which  I  believe  are  also 
in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  I  Introduce  it  here : 

Dear  Mr.  Ltteix:  Thank  you  very  mtich  for  your  letter  of  Augtist 
8  and  for  the  encouragement  it  gives  me.  Our  conversation  the  other 
erenlng  was  also  appreciated.  I  do  believe  that  if  the  entertairunent 
field  can  be  rid  of  subversive  element*  In  Important  poeitions,  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  the  ban  against  a  Federal  theater  being  removed. 
That  makes  It  worth  whUe  to  me  to  carry  on. 

I  note  that  you  represent  the  Actors*  Equity  Association  on  the 
A.  G.  V.  A.  t>oard.  and  you.  no  doubt,  are  Informed  regarding  the 
rcElgnation  of  eight  members  on  that  board  mentioned  in  Variety 
July  24.  page  37.  In  this  connection  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  written  Hoyt  Haddock.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Council 
of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  Is  Informed  of  this  situation  In 
A.  G.  V.  A.,  as  I  understand  the  Equity  Association  sponsored  this 
organization. 

1  appreciate  your  explanation  of  the  American  Jubilee  matter.  I 
was  not  under  the  Impression  this  was  a  leftist  quarrel.  I  deplored 
the  very  bad  reception  the  Equity  Association  received  from  the 
press  and  the  public  In  this  situation.  This,  I  think,  was  due  to  the 
numerous  communistic  controversies  In  which  the  Equity  Associa- 
tion had  figured,  such  as  the  drive  against  Finnish  relief  benefits. 

Regarding  your  remarks  on  the  Finnish  relief  benefits.  I  have 
never  doubted,  and  have  so  stated  many  times,  the  patriotism  and 
generosity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  menibers  of  your  profession. 
Nevertheless,  as  you  will  recall,  being  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight, 
the  few  actors  and  actresses  you  mention  who  took  the  obviously 
Communist-inspired  position  against  these  benefits  were  able  to 
smear  the  whole  profession  and  stir  up  a  disgraceful  battle  on  the 
subject. 

Your  executive  secretary.  Mr.  Paul  Dullzell,  expressed  Equity's 
sentiments  agaln.st  the  Finnish  relief  benefits  rep)eatcdly  in  the  press 
at  that  time,  althotigh  he  was  opposed  by  almost  every  reputable 
theatrical  leader  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case,  which  caused 
great  trouble  and  attracted  great  attention,  your  executive  secretary, 
Mr.  Paul  Dulla-ll.  was  fighting  the  tMttle  of  the  Communists.  I 
understand  he  has  great  influence  In  your  organization.  1  hope  to 
hear  from  you  In  reply  to  the  above  and  also  regarding  the  further 
matter  you  mention. 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.  Lambektson. 


VAUDEVnXE    actors    TOflSZD    rBOK     WHllKHEAO    TO    COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  Hoyt  Haddock  was  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  in  February  of  this 
year,  over  the  protests  of  William  Green  and  Matthew  WoU 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  My  understanding  is  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Radio  Artists  sponsored  Mr.  Haddock  through 
its  attorney,  Henry  Jaffe.  Mr.  Haddock  took  exception  to  my 
pinning  a  "red"  tag  to  him.  as  fcrilows: 

I  AicxRiCAif  Guiu)  or  VARimr  Artists, 

New  York  City,  July  9.  1940. 

REPRESENTATtvx  Lambektson:  I  Understand  that  your  statement 
of  yesterday,  "Hoyt  Haddock,  a  former  C.  I.  O.  organizer  of  distinct 
Communist  sympathies,"  while  wholly  untrue,  is  not  a  libelous 
statement;  ana  if  It  were  libelous,  that  you,  because  of  your  Con- 
gressional Immunity,  cannot  be  sued  irrespective  of  the  complete 
falsity  of  your  statement  and  the  unfair  advantage  which  you  as  a 
Congressman  can  take  by  circulating  false  rumors  about  American 
citizens. 

For  your  Information,  I  was  never  a  C.  I.  O.  organizer  and  have 
never  been  a  functionary  in  any  C.  I.  O.  union  With  regard  to  the 
second  j)art  of  your  statement.  I  am  neither  a  Communist  nor  a 
Communist  sympathizer,  and  I  never  have  been. 

It  Is  regrettable  indeed  that  in  America,  where  democracy  is 
now  withstanding  a  tremendous  onslaught  from  foreign  dictators. 
an  official  who  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  upholding  our  demo- 
cratic processes  takes  such  cowardly  advantage  of  any  citizen  by 
attempting  to  besmirch  his  character. 

Since  your  statement  Is  wholly  unsupported  In  fact.  It  Is  Indeed 
puzzling  to  understand  how  a  man  in  your  position  can  utter  such 
untruths  If  you  are  an  American,  and  if  you  believe  In  democracy, 
you  will  publicly  state  that  your  statenMnts  are  Incorrect.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  you  remain  silent,  you  will  have  demonstrated  that 
In  this  instance  you  have  little  reelect  for  the  truth. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I  Hott  S.  Haddock. 

I  National  Executive   Secretary. 

Now  he  sajrs  that  my  charges  are  wholly  unsupported  in 
fact  and  charges  me  with  uttering  untruths;  so,  in  his  case, 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  rather  fully  into  details.  I 
wrote  him  as  follows; 

AtTCtrsT  2.  1940. 
Mr   HoTT  8  Haddock. 

National  Executive  Secretary.  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists, 
16S0  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr  Haddock:  I  have  your  protest  of  July  9  against  my 
characterization  of  yourself  as  a  Communist,  and  if  I  am  in  error 
will  naturally  be  glad  to  offer  a  public  retraction. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  ^;>eclal  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon  Martin  Dies,  you 
have  participated  in.  sponsored,  or  were  otherwise  identified  with 
the  following; 


National   Congress  for  Unemplojm^nt    and   Social   Insvirance. 

Petition  to  grant  pardons  to  McNamara  and  Schmidt. 

Trade  Union  Sponsoring  Committee  for  a  Labor  Party  Confer- 
ence 

National  Council.  American  Youth  Congress. 

I  also  quote  from  the  hearings  of  the  Dies  conunlttee,  pages 
6525  and  6526.  as  follows: 

"Mr  McCnsTioN  (after  examining).  Yes;  at  the  extreme  right 
cf  the  picture  l.s  Jack  Lawrenson.  the  only  Communist  that  was 
on  the  Marine  Firemen's,  Oilers',  and  Watertenders'  strike  com- 
mittee, who  is  at  present  an  official  of  the  N.  M.  U. 

"The  next  picture  is  of  Ho3rt  Haddock,  former  president  of  the 
American  Radio  Telegraphists'  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Corrununist  Party.  I  recruited  him  into  the  Communist  Party 
myself  years  ago,  and  he  is  at  present  still  a  Communist  and  the 
marine  personnel  manager  for  the  Standard  Oil  in  New  York, 
working  in  that  job  now.     •     •     • 

"In  connection  with  this  •  •  •  They  made  a  tour  of  all 
Gulf  ports  and  all  tanker  ports  of  the  country  together.  That  is 
Haddock's  job;  he  is  more  or  less  simply  a  trade-union  adviser. 

"Mr.  Thomas.  He  Is  a  sort  of  contact  man,  then,  rather  than  a 
personnel  man? 

"Mr.  McCuisTioN.  He  is.  He  is  called  "persoiuiel  man."  but  he 
is  a  contact  man  for  the  Standard  Oil. 

"Mr.  Thomas.  Is  he  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Standard  Oil? 

"Mr.  McCtnsnoN  He  is  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Standard  Oil 
admittedly,  and  he  deals  with  the  unions  as  an  official  of  the 
Standard  Oil.  I  have  talked  with  him  myself  as  an  official  of  the 
union. 

"Mr.  Thomas.  You  said  he  is  a  member  of  the  Conununist 
Party? 

"Mr.  McCtrisTioN.  Tes;  an  admitted  memt>er  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

"Mr.  Thomas.  What  Is  his  full  name?     Give  his  ftill  name,  please. 

"Mr.  McCuisTioN.  Hoyt  Haddock.  The  Standard  Oil  knows  it, 
too.  because  he  has  never  denied  he  is  a  member  of  the  Conunu- 
nist Party." 

I  should  be  pleased  to  consider  any  explanations  you  may  wish 
to  offer  in  coruiection  with  the  above  quotation. 

Another  reference  to  yourself  is  to  be  found  in  We  Acctise. 
published  by  Jerry  King,  et  al.,  and  from  which  the  foUowing  is 
taken: 

Page  123. 

"Charge  No.  3:  Wherein  Joe  Curran  alleges  that  I  accepted 
money  from  the  Standard  OU  to  'sabotage  the  oil  agreement.' 
That  is  a  lie.  In  my  opinion,  if  any  sabotage  existed,  It  was 
planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the  chief  negotiators  of  that 
agreement,  a  self -admitted  Communist,  Jack  Lawrenson.  and  Hoyt 
Haddock — who  was  formerly  head  of  the  A.  R.  T.  A.,  and  who  waa 
working  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  the  time. 

"It  seems  more  than  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  Haddock 
found  it  necessary  to  associate  with  members  of  union's  nego- 
tiating committee  so  frequently  at  the  tinlon  hall.  The  fact  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  frequent  the  company  of  Tommy  Ray, 
Al  Lannon,  and  other  well-known  members  of  the  Conununist 
Party  together  with  some  members  of  the  negotiating  committee 
so  often  during  this  period  should  be  significant,  to  say  the  least, 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer.  Why  Haddock  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  go  about  circulating  the  'whisper'  that  I  was 
a  'superlabor  spy'  as  far  back  as  that  time — during  these  negotia- 
tions— also  puzzles  me  very  much,  I  must  confess.  Dozens  cf 
radio  operators  can  verify  that  statement." 

Pages   175-176.     Hoyt  Haddock: 

"Comrade  Hoyt  Haddock,  formerly  president  of  the  radio  opera- 
tors' A  R  T.  A.  now  the  A.  C.  A.  has  been  actively  associated  with 
C.  P.  figures  for  years  though  carefully  denying  he  Is  one  of  them. 
However,  a  former  party  member  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee,  that  he  had  joined  Haddock  up  in  the  party  several 
years    ago." 

•  •••••• 

"Esso  made  a  very  juicy  investment  by  hiring  Haddock  as  its 
'labor  constiltant'  as  resulting  events  proving  him  a  'laborer  worthy 
of  his  hire."  When  he  had  served  his  purpose,  they  let  him  go. 
However,  you  can't  keep  a  'good'  actor  down.  Haddock  Is  now  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists. 

"From  union  official  to  company  man  to  union  official  is  quite 
some  transition,  however." 

•  •••••• 

Your  comments  on  the  above  would  also  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Lambxrtson. 

When  I  had  received  no  reply  to  this  letter  by  Augtist  15, 
I  wired  Mr.  Haddock.  I  received  the  following  note  from  his 
secretary: 

AMBRZCAJf  OrrtLD  or  Vasixtt  Astistb, 

New  York  City.  August  19.  1940. 
Dear  Concresbman  Lambertson:    In  answer  to  your  wire  of  last 
week  requesting  a  reply  from  Mr.  Haddock  to  your  letter  of  Augtist 
2.  please  be  advised  that  Mr.  Haddock  Is  out  of  town  at  present 
and  will  answer  your  communication  on  his  return. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Josephine  Savacx. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Haddock. 


:  ) 
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However.  I  noticed  in  the  August  21  issue  of  Variety  that 
they  were  able  to  obtain  information  from  Mr.  Haddock  on 
this  matter  at  about  this  time. 

Hoyt  Haddock,  who  was  likewise  accused  of  communistic  activi- 
ties by  Lambertson.  has  drawn  up  a  new  letter  to  the  Congressman, 
but  wtU  not  send  It  until  the  A.  G.  V.  A.  attorney.  Henry  Jafle.  has 
gone  over  It  for  possible  libel. 

To  date.  September  11.  1940.  I  have  received  no  further 
communication  from  Mr.  Haddock. 

DECEKTT   A.   C.   V.   A.    MEMBERS   RESIGN   II*    PROTEST 

Another  issue  of  Variety,  July  24,  1940,  carries  this  follow- 
inK  statement  from  three  of  seven  board  members  resigning 
from  A.  G.  V.  A.: 

Three  of  the  resigning  seven  board  members.  Dick  Barclay.  Ben 
Haskell,  and  Fred  Pisano.  submitted  a  signed  statement  explaimng 
x.h*'iT  reasons  for  doing  so.     It  reads: 

•On  Thursday.  July  18.  we  attended  our  regular  weekly  meeting  of 
the  board.  Again  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  subversive  ele- 
ment was  at  work.  The  mam  object  of  their  actions  seemed  to  be 
to  retard  progress,  cause  dissension,  and  keep  the  board  from  dis- 
posing of  its  duties,  which  is  In  strict  accordance  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  to  create  chaos  and  havoc  in  industry  and  labor 
ranks.  ,  . 

■We  are  accused  of  hiding  behind  the  guise  of  patriotism  because 
wc  cannot  have  our  way.  Yet,  at  a  recent  Joint  national  and  local 
board  meeting  Hal  Sherman  made  a  motion  that  the  American 
OuUd  of  Variety  ArtUtes  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  commu- 
nism, nazl-ism.  and  fascism  Instantly  a  furor  was  raised  by  this 
self-same  element  in  a  body  who  definitely  opposed  A.  G.  V.  A. 
taking  such  a  stand,  thereby  killing  the  motion. 

"DimCrLTV    GETTING    FLAG 

"Since  its  inception  the  A.  G,  V.  A  office  has  not  had  an  American 
flat?  Six  weeks  ago  we  put  through  a  motion  to  buy  one  and  di.-^- 
play  it  in  a  prominent  place  In  our  reception  room  When  Fred 
Pisano  a  board  member,  went  to  hang  a  borrowed  flag,  one  of  the 
CIO  office  staff  said.  'Why  do  you  want  to  spoil  the  wall?'  To 
which  he  replied  he  never  knew  of  the  American  flag  spoiling  any- 
thing anywhere,  any  time  The  flag  now  hanging  in  the  office  was 
not  bought  by  union  funds,  but  loaned  by  Arthur  Shields,  organ- 
izer who  was  "flred  and  remains  fired  contrary  to  the  rule  of  a  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  board  to  reinstate  him  since  the  records  prove  him 
totally  competent  and  100-percent  American  To  date  regardless 
of  our  motion  a  flag  still  has  not  been  purchased 

•We  realize  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  put  the  stitrma  of  communism 
on  anyone,  but  since  we  can  only  jvJdge  people  by  their  actions  and 
their  afflUatlons  this  is  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to 

'We.  therefore,  after  due  deliberation  and  consideration,  have 
decided  to  follow  your  suggestion  that  twth  sides  can  end  the 
battle  by  leaving  the  battlefield."  and  have  this  day  resigned  from 
tne  New  York  local  board  Having  the  welfare  of  A  G  V  A  at  heart 
we  tendered  our  resignations  and  demand  the  subversive  element 
to  do  likewise  We  also  ask  the  A.  A.  A  A  if  they  want  A  G.  V  A. 
to  prosper  to  give  the  actor  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artistes, 
^jrun  by  American  actors  for  American  actors  " 

In  the  story  accompanying  this  statement.  Variety  states: 

It  had  been  suggested  that  the  entire  local  t»ard  and  all  local 
officers  resign  or  submit  to  a  recall  vote  by  the  membership  for  the 
take  of  harmony,  but  thus  far  the  remaining  faction  has  made  no 
such  move. 

Another  one  of  the  resigning  board  members  of  A.  O.  V.  A. 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

Ntw  YotK  Crrr.  July  23.  1940 

UtAM  CoMCRSMMAjf  Lambirtrow  .  You  Will  note  by  the  enclosed 
that  I  am  keenly  interested  In  preventing  communUm  In  the 
Variety  field  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  Cowcressional  Rec- 
ORoa  containing  data  regarding  Hoyt  Haddock  I  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  same  Also  your  article  -Theater  must  b*  purged.  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  4452. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  from  one  who  more  than  appreciates 
your  efforts. 

Yours  sincerely,  ^  „, 

AtTMrx  Ward 


Th«  Last  Stawd 
As  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  A.  G.  V    A.  now  resigned   I 
am  appealing  to  you,  brother  performers,  you  men  who  have  labored 
year«  to  achle\e  the  cherished  position  you  hold  in  this  once  great 

vaudeville  profession.  ^     ^         -j        ,.    i-^_,i.„„ 

James  Barton.  Milton  Berle.  Eddie  Cantor.  Edward  Dpwlmg. 
George  Jesscl,  Ben  Blue.  Alan  Cross.  Bert  Prohman.  and  J.  C. 
Fllppen.  president  of  A.  O.  V    A. 

Your  names  are  tjelng  used  on  the  stationery  and  on  the  Actors 

News  (the  A  O   V   A   newspaper).  ».  »   .. 

You  have  never  attended  a  meeting,  you  do  not  know  what  is 
KOlnK  on  yet  you  permit  the  use  of  your  names,  and  they  are  and 
have  been  used  To  the  nonmember  It  naturally  becomes  an  In- 
centive to  Join  when  they  read  that  the  leading  men  and  women 


are  on  the  board  of  an  organization:  It  must  surely  be  a  worthy  one. 
And  it  would  be  If  you  had  been  there  in  person  instead  of  by  proxy. 

I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  not  attended,  for  the  clique  headed 
bv  Hoyt  Haddock  have  practically  grabbed  the  organization  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  performers,  but  to  use  it  as  a  springboard  fcr 
poUtical  purposes:  and,  as  you  know.  In  the  event  of  war  the 
theatrical  profession  Is  a  powerful  machine  for  propaganda. 

In  subversive  hands— dangerous  and  traitorous  Several  months 
ago  I  discovered  H  Haddock  was  hiring  men  as  national  local  or- 
ganizers, who  had  no  theatrical  background,  but  were  good  party 
men  I  mentioned  this  to  several  members  of  the  board,  and  they 
reminded  me  that  H  Haddock  had  carte  blanche  Plenary  powers, 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire  At  the  following  meeting,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  New  York  local  one,  I  proposed  a  resolution  which  was 
duly  seconded  and  passed. 

THAT  ONLY    A  BONA   FIDE    PERTORMER  COUl-D  BE  AN  ORGANIZER 

However  according  to  our  Constitution,  such  a  resolution  must  be 
ratified  by  the  national  board,  but  the  national  executive  board  con- 
trolled by  Haddock  took  care  of  it.  and  it  was  revoked 

At  a  special  Joint  meeting  of  the  national  and  local  boards,  on 
June  24  I  movfd  that  the  carte  blanche  plenary  powers  be  taken 
from  Hoyt  Haddock,  as  he  lacked  the  necessary  and  essential  theatri- 
cal experience  It  was  seconded  but  did  not  pass  I  had  advo- 
cated the  same  at  other  meetings,  also  stressing  the  fact  that  It  made 
the  board  a  dummy  board 

And  as  I  had  predicted  time  and  again.  It  has  now  borne  fruit. 
Haddock  has  placed  his  men  G  Dalan,  in  Chicago:  Ken  Howard,  in 
Los  Angeles;  L  Litomy,  in  Pittsburgh;  B  Edwards,  in  Cincinnati— all 
good  party  men. 

They  are  the  local  executive  secretaries.  All  they  need  now  is  to 
take  over  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  and  its  their 
organization. 

Hence  I  resigned  not  wanting  to  participate,  and  help  mislead 
my  brother  and  sister  performers 

So  again  I  say,  act  before  it  is  too  late. 
Yours  sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Arthur  W.\rd 

cross  section  of  profession ai.  opinion 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not  expected  to  devote  to  this  question 
the  time  or  energy  that  has  been  required.  I  had  believed  that 
merely  a  statement  of  the  feeling  in  Congress  which  pre- 
vented the  lifting  of  the  ban  against  the  Federal  Theater 
would  inspire  a  thorough  house  cleaning  by  a  concerted  effort 
of  all  members  of  the  profession.  However,  the  following  let- 
ters, as  a  small  cross  section  of  the  many  I  have  received,  will 
illustrate  the  varying  points  of  view  in  the  acting  profession. 
Many  prominent  people  seem  amazingly  uninformed  on  a 
matter  that  affects  them  vitally. 

New  York  Crrr.  Au^rust  20.  1940. 
Dear  Mr.  Lambertson  I  find  that  the  test  I  personally  make 
today  m  formint;  an  opinion  as  to  whether  people  are  sympathetic 
or  not  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
America  Is  this:  Those  who  fail  to  express  sympathy  for  Finland 
or  those  who  fall  to  repudiate  Moscow  since  Staling  alliance  with 
Hitler  are  the  ones  who  I  feel  do  not  understand  America  It  la 
In  this  latter  group  that  I  place  the  members  of  the  Theater  Arts 
Committee;  but  such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  among 
the  members  of  my  profession  have  convinced  me  that  you  have 
done  an  Injustice  to  certain  of  the  people  whom  you  ha%e  branded 
as  Communists. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  world  events  have  moved  so  swiftly 
within  recent  months  and  that  the  l.wues  have  been  so  clearly  drawn 
that  many  people  who  were  svmpathetically  interested  in  the 
Russian  experiment  have  withdrawn  that  sympathy  entirely,  and 
that  It  is  very  dangerous  to  classify  people  today  according  to  their 
affiliations  of  only  a  few  years  ago?  I  very  much  doubt  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wish  to  be  Judged  today 
by  statements  that  they  made  as  recently  as  1938. 

I  know  that  my  profession  and  the  association  which  represents 
us  in  our  business  relations  is  sound  at  heart  and  as  patriotic  as 
any  organl74»tion  in  the  United  States 

We  m  America  are  facing  a  critical  period  In  which  we  must  U8< 
all  our  courage  and  all  our  vision  We  must  look  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  our  leadership  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  realize  that  during  the  past  s-veral 
years  they  have  been  losing  some  of  the  respect  of  the  Amf  ricnn 
citizens  because  they  have  under  their  legal  protection,  indulged 
themselves  In  making  irrespon.sible  statemmts  and  allowing  irre- 
sponsible statemenu  to  be  made  under  their  auspices  At  this 
particular  time,  when  the  emotions  of  the  American  people  arc 
being  deeply  stirred  when  our  faith  In  our  leaders  must  in  no  way 
be  shaken.  It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  the  Members  of  our 
Congress  command  our  respect  and  be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
factual  truth  behind  every  utterance  they  make. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  Lintjsat. 

ACCTTST  26.   1940 
Dkar  Mr  LiJimsAT :   I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August 
20      I  am  In  agreement  with  much  of  what  you  say  and  most  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  conduct  of  Congressmen  and  other  Government 
officials. 


I  think  moreover  that  In  these  critical  times  American  citizens 
also  have  an  especial  duty,  and  as  always  this  duty  fails  largely  on 
the  leaders  of  any  group. 

Specifically  I  think  you  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  your  profession 
owe  It  to  your  country  to  see  to  It  that  foreign  "Isms,"  the  influence 
of  which  proved  so  dlsa<^trou«  for  France,  are  stamped  out  of  your 
organization,  the  Actors  Equity  Association. 

To  use  only  your  own  narrow  tests,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
r.umcrous  objections  of  ilie  executive  secretary  of  the  Actors  Equity 
As«)clailcn  to  Fmnish  relief?  I  understand  he  Is  an  authorized 
spokesman  of  the  as.sociatlon.  H^  objections  were  freely  printed 
In  the  New  York  newspapers.  Did  he  do  this  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility or  d:d  these  statements  to  the  press  by  your  authorized  official 
have  the  support  of  some  of  your  governing  council?  If  so,  which 
ones? 

Did  you  attend  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  your  association  on 
May  24  at  which  Philip  Loeb  made  a  spirited  defense  of  the  Theater 
Arts  Committee?  Your  a.ssoclntion's  magazine.  Equity,  in  its  June 
Issue  h.xs  something  to  say  about  this,  reporting  Loeb  as  resenting 
'"the  ruling  adopted  by  Equity  in  April,  forbidding  the  Equity 
membership  to  resort  to  other  organizations  and  specifically 
T.  A.  C.  on  matters  of  obtaining  Federal  relief  for  actors." 

Loeb  is  further  reported  in  this  article  in  your  a.ssoclatlon's 
official  publication  to  have  declared:  "I  do  not  think  it  Incompatible 
to  t>e  a  good  member  of  T   A    C.  and  a  good  member  of  Equity." 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  right  now  some  members  of  your 
governing  council  are  members  of  T,  A   C  ? 

As  to  certain  people  I  have  name<l  who  hold  Important  positions 
In  your  association,  whether  or  not  they  hold  Communist  member- 
ship cards  and  pay  dues,  they  have  seldom  deviated  far  from  the 
Moscow-dictated  party  line  You  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Equity  Association  should  be  more  familiar  with  this  than  I  How- 
ever, from  data  pre«>ently  available  for  publication.  I  can  unquall- 
flecUy  state  that  If  there  are  any  "Innocents"  among  them,  they  are 
"Innocent"  stooge?  at  best. 

In  this  connection  I  have  received  many  letters  in  defense  of 
Alan  Hewitt  Possibly  he  has  unwittingly  given  his  support  to 
Comm'vinist  forces  I  am  writing  Mr.  Hewitt  and  shall  place  my 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record.  This  explains  my  present  posi- 
tion in  his  case 

In  closing  I  wish  to  urge  that  If  you  are  not  informed  regarding 
this  situation  that  you  lose  no  time  In  making  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  that  you  then  do  something  about  it.     You  owe  it  to 
your  countn,'  as  well  as  to  your  association. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P   Lambertson. 

Ntack,  N    Y..  Auffust  24,  1940. 

Mr  Dear  Mr  Lambertson:  I  was  naturally  appalled  at  what  I 
read  in  the  Congressional  Record  about  communistic  activities  in 
the  theater  If  it  is  true,  then  of  course  I  am  behind  you  whole- 
heartedly in  your  battle  to  rid  us  of  such  a  destructive  force. 

Hcwever.  I  cant  help  wondering  If  many  of  these  actors  who 
are  suspected  of  communistic  leanings  are  merely  guilty  of  the 
outstanding  fault  (and  virtue  as  well)  of  our  profession.  I  mean, 
the  unquestioning  willingness  to  help  the  underdog.  Tell  an  actor 
a  hard  luck  story,  and  he  will  dig  in  his  pocket  or  Join  a  cause  with- 
out a&klng  questions  This  habit,  I  know,  is  careless,  but  that  Is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  It. 

I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  my  name  even  might  have 
been  included  on  your  list,  as  at  one  time  I  believe  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Theatre  Arts  Committee,  and  may  still  be.  for  all  I  know 
I  remember  when  the  organization  was  started  that  I  had  high 
hopes  of  Its  helping  the  theater  both  artistically  and  economically, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  haven't  followed  Its  activities  closely 
for  the  last  2  or  3  years  That.  I  know,  has  been  careless  of  me, 
and  I  tell  It  to  yuu  as  an  example  of  what  might  have  happened 
to  fome  of  the  rest 

If  there  are  any  real  Communists  among  those  you  mentioned. 
I  hrpe  you  smoke  them  out. 

But  plea.v  do  be  carefuL 
Sincerely, 

Hei.cn  Hates. 

September  5,  1940. 

Dear  Miss  Hates:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  24  You 
Imply  a  point  of  view  which  I  believe  is  held  by  many  good  Ameri- 
cans and  seriously  retards  the  work  of  cleaning  out  subversive 
organizations 

L/»t  me  quote  from  the  testimony  given  before  the  Dies  committee 
by  Mr  J  B  Matthews; 

"There  are  four  orders  of  Individuals  who  make  up  a  Communist 
united    front       First,    there    are   the   Communist    Party    meml>ers. 

•  •  •  Party  m'-mlvrs  Invariably  occupy  strategic  positions  of 
control  •  •  •  Second,  there  are  fellow  travelers  who.  as  a  rule, 
go   along    ns   faithfully    as   If   they  were   actually   party   members. 

•  •  •  Tliird,  there  are  the  stooges.  These  are  p^-son*?  of  promi- 
nence who«e  names  have  considerable  publicity  value  They  ars  the 
real  decoys  whoee  names  do  the  work  of  covering  up  the  Commmilst 
control  of  the  united  front.  Finally,  there  are  the  Innocents, 
nally  called  so  by  the  Communists  themselves.  The  Ini 
supposed  to  mske  up  the  overwtielxnlng  number  of  the 
to  the  united  front     •     •     •. 

"When  you  see  the  denials  of  Communists  control  of  these  tinlted- 
front  organizations  made  by  Communists  or  fellow  travelers,  you 
must  simply  note  It  is  the  perfectly  natural  thing  for  that  denial 
to  be  madp  The  beans  would  be  spUled  if  they  admitted  the  true 
character  of  the  organizations. 


"On  the  other  hand,  when  you  find  the  stooges  and  the  inno- 
cents denying  the  Communist  control  of  these  organizations,  you 
must  conclude  that  that  al.^o  is  natural,  on  the  whole,  because  If 
they  admitted  that  they  had  been  dupes,  they  might  look  rather 
silly  in  the  public  mind.  So  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at, 
whatever  in  this  great  chorus  of  denial  of  the  Communist  con- 
trol and  decisive  Influence  In  these  organizations.  •  •  •  That, 
you  see  is  one  of  the  problems  we  lace  in  tins  whole  situation. 
There  are  so  many  Americans  who  are  willing  to  put  their  signatures 
to  tho^e  papers. 

"Mr.  Starnes  Is  It  another  example  of  what  you  have  testified  to 
previously,  that  men  and  women  of  high  repute  are  used  as  a  front 
to  act  for  them  in  their  designs?  And  to  decoy  other  decoys,  or 
to  lead  millions  of  otherwise  good,  sound-thlnklng  American  citi- 
zens Into  a  path  that  they  would  not  knowingly  pursue. 

'•Mr,  Matthews.  Yes.  sir  The  League  of  Women  Shoppers  boasts 
of  the  membership  of  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Bette  Davis,  A  list  of 
such  persons  could  be  expanded  almost  Indefinitely.  No  one,  I 
hope.  Is  going  to  claim  that  any  one  of  these  persons  Is  a  Communist. 
The  unfortunate  fact,  however,  remains  that  most  of  them  unwit- 
tingly serve,  albeit  In  this  slight  way,  the  purposes  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

You  say.  Miss  Hayes.  "An  actor  •  •  •  will  Join  a  cause  without 
asking  questions.  This  habit,  I  know,  is  careless,  but  that  Is  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  it."  I  think  you  might  have  been  right 
a  few  years  ago.  But  in  the  present  crisis  of  "mobilization"  in  our 
country,  and  in  the  light  of  world  history  of  the  past  several  years, 
it  Is  a  neglect  that  may  almost  be  criminal. 

You  were  the  chairman  in  charge  of  the  theatrical  Finnish  relief 
benefits  You  were.  I  understand,  out  of  New  York  City  at  the 
time  of  the  opposition  raised  by  Soviet  sympathizers  to  those  bene- 
fits. But  you  can  hardly  be  unaware  of  the  really  terrific  battle 
waged  by  Mr  Bert  Lytell.  president  of  Actors  Equity  Association; 
Mr.  Louis  Schaeffcr.  of  Labor  Stage:  several  managers  and  several 
members  of  your  council  to  save  the  benefits  from  complete  sabotage. 

The  Theatre  Arts  Committee,  Miss  Lillian  Hellman,  Mr.  Paul 
Robeson.  Mr  Robert  Reed,  and  Mr.  Herman  Shumlin  were  among 
those  leading  the  battle  to  stop  the  benefits.  All  were  quoted  In 
the  newspapers,  and  the  publicity  was  very  widespread. 

The  most  careless  and  uninformed  must  certainly  have  stis- 
pected  the  political  affiliations  of  these  who  fought  so  deter- 
minedly against  aid  to  the  Finnish  people  while  they  had  so  actively 
urged  aid  to  the  Spanish  Loyalists  (not  the  whole  Spanish  people, 
you  will  remember).  This  controversy  raged  through  the  last  week 
of  January  1940.  and  yet  Miss  Hayes,  on  August  24.  you  Inform  me 
that  you  may  still  be  a  member  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Committee  for 
all  you  know. 

In  the  March  Issue  of  Tac.  published  by  the  Theatre  Arts  Com- 
mittee. I  find  your  name  heading  an  open  letter  sent  out  by  the 
American  Rescue  Ship  Campaign  for  Spain's  Refugees,  along  with 
the  names  of  Paul  Robeson,  Elliot  Paul.  Lillian  Hellman,  Rockwell 
Kent,  widely  known  Communist  sympatblzers. 

Signed  to  that  same  letter  are  names  such  as  Paul  Muni.  Philip 
Merlvale.  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher,  and  yours.  I  do  not  question 
for  one  moment  the  complete  loyalty  to  American  Ideas  and  Institu- 
tions of  such  people.  But  it  has  been  common  knowledge  for  sev- 
eral years  that  one  of  tne  most  powerful  weapons  employed  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  Is  the  use  of  well-known  liberals 
as  a  front  for  their  organizations.  I  quote  again  from  volume  I, 
page  918.  hearings  of  the  Dies  committee: 

"Mr.  Matthews.  The  Communist  Party  relies  heavily  upon  the 
carelessness  or  Indifference  of  thousands  of  prominent  citizens  in 
lending  their  names  for  its  propaganda  purposes 

"Here  I  think  you  have  another  good  example;  and  again  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  these  persons'  names  stand  out  in  any  odious  manner 
whatsoever  The  CommunLst  Party  owns  outright  the  news- 
paper which  Is  regarded  by  many  as  the  swankiest  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Prance  at  the  present  time.  The  name  of  the  newspaper  Is 
Ce  Solr.  It  Is  little  more  than  a  year  old.  On  the  occasion  of  Its 
first  anniversary  recently  this  Commtuilst  newspaper  featured 
greetings  from  Clark  Gable.  Robert  Taylor,  James  Cagney,  and  even 
Shirley  T»"mp!e." 

This  Is  the  verbatim  report  of  the  famous  Shirley  Temple  incident 
'  which  the  Communists  distorted  In  their  attempts  to  discredit  the 
Dies  committee. 

The  scream  of  "red"  baiting  is  a  well-known  tactic,  which  un- 
fortunately has  succeeded  only  too  well  with  thousands  of  people 
like  yourself.  Only  a  slight  study  of  the  innumerable  Communist 
front  organizations,  manifestos,  and  open  letters  enables  one  to 
separate  well-meaning  but  uninformed  liberals  from  Communist 
sympathizers.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  your  neglect  to  give 
that  slight  study  Ijelore  you  give  your  name,  your  money,  or  your 
time  to  them. 

As  to  your  own  organization,  your  own  tmck  yard,  I  enclose  a  copy 
cjf  my  letter  to  Mr.  Alan  Hewitt  referred  to. 

I  have  wTltten  at  this  length  to  you.  Miss  Hayes,  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  your  profession  and  well  known  as  a 
sponsor  and  worker  for  many  worth-while  causes  Do  you  not  feel 
that  you.  with  many  oth"r  members  of  your  profession,  have  been 
guilty  of  a  very  grave  ncfjlect  of  duty?  Your  obvious  l^en-ance 
oi  the  situation  In  your  own  organization,  a  situation  which  has 
existed  for  the  past  8  years,  can  only  Indicate  an  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  American  citizens  which  is  frightening  when  we  consider 
the  fate  of  Austria.  Spain,  and  France. 

May  I  ask  that  you  call  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  such  of 
your  friends  who  may  liave  l>een  persuaded  of  the  "irresponst- 
bility"  of  Congressmen,  congressional  committees,  or  good  dtlsena 


centive  to  Join  when  iney  reaa  mai  uie  le^uiug  men  nuu. 
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who  are  fighting  hard  to  bring  Into  the  open  the  great  danger  of 

communistic  peneuation  Into  American  Institutions. 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Lambertsom. 

Miss  Helen  Hayes,  In  common  with  many  fine  American 
citizens  who  have  been  persuaded  to  lend  their  names  to 
cleverly  concealed  Communist  fronts,  is  terrified  lest  she  be 
accused  of  communistic  sympathies.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  discover,  with  just  a  little  research, 
who  are  professional  party  stooges,  and  who  are  warm- 
hearted liberals  who  have  been  deceived.  However,  I  do 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  scrutinize  all 
causes  and  make  sure  he  is  not  being  used  to  further  un- 
American  activities,  as  I  have  written  Miss  Hayes. 

Cannondale.  Conn..  Augu'it  29.  1940. 

Dear  Congressman  Lambertson  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  send- 
ing me  the  material  from  the  Congressional  Record  I  am  very 
dfflnltely  agaii\st  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  In 
Equity  or  In  any  other  organization  but  I  am  also  cpposed  to  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  happened  recently  In  Hollywood,  where  a 
numt)€r  of  prominent  members  of  my  profession  were  falsely 
accused,  given  very  bad  publicity,  and  later  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  Dies  committee,  when  it  was  too  late  to  undo  a 
groat  deal  of  damage  I  feel  it  is  very  Important  to  be  sure  that 
the  people  you  are  accusing  of  being  Communists  are  really  Com- 
muiil.sts.  otherwise  it  weakens  your  distinguished  position. 

I  am  not  a  very  prominent  member  of  my  profession,  but  I 
shall  nevertheless  do  what  I  can  to  stop  Communist  penetration 
In   Equity 

Thanking  you  for  bringing  the  matter  to  my  attention  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

AsMiNA  Marshall  (Langner). 

This  letter  is  discouraging.  Here  is  a  lady  who  quite  prop- 
erly advises  caution  to  avoid  falsely  accusing  anyone  of  com- 
munism and  yet  she,  herself,  has  not  been  sufficiently  pains- 
taking to  inform  herself  about  the  incident  she  gives  as  an 
example.  For  Miss  Marshall's  enbghtenment,  I  reproduce 
here  a  news  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
August  28,  1940: 

After  hearing  the  categorical  denials  of  the  Hollywood  actors  of 
all  association  or  sympathy  with  the  Communist  cause  charged 
against  them  by  John  L.  Leech,  a  California  Communist  organizer, 
Mr  Dies  told  a  press  conference:  "The  evidence  is  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  these  people  have  permitted  their  names  to  be  used,  or 
have  contributed  money,  or  have  spoken  under  auspices  of  organi- 
zations which  the  committee  has  found  to  be  under  the  control  of 
Communist  leadership.  While  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  co- 
operation was  for  any  other  purpose  except  humanitarian.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  these  organizations  used  these  people  and 
their  money  not  for  the  professed  purposes  but  for  purposes  InlnUcal 
to  the  \>eat  Interests  of  this  country. 

'Tt  Is  an  Illustration  of  how  a  foreign  government  is  taking 
advantage  of  certain  gullible  American  citizens.  Among  the  list  of 
such  gullible  persons  will  be  found  a  number  of  government  officials 
holding  positions  in  high  places." 

New  York,  N.  Y..  Augiist  29. 
W.  P.  Lambextson. 

House  of  Representatives: 

Katharine  Cornell  has  been  away  for  entire  summer  although  she 
has  the  greatest  concern  about  un-American  element  In  the  organi- 
zation embracing  her  profession  she  doesn't  feel  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  express  definite  views  against  these  members  for  publi- 
cation. 

However,  she  do««  feel  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  actors,  including  her- 
self, to  rid  their  organization  of  subversive  elements  and  can  only 
regret  that  our  Government  doesn't  make  this  easier  by  refusing  to 
recognize  Communists  as  a  legal  political  party 

Gertrude  Mact, 
Manager  for  Katharine  Cornell. 

Haxkison,  Maine,  Au<rust  22,  1940. 
Hon.  WnjJAM  P.  Lambeetson. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D  C: 
Emphatically  endorse  your  position  on  communism  In  Equity 
Council,  and  membership  at  large,  about  which  I  am  afraid  there 
Is  no  doubt.  Greatly  regret  my  absence  from  council  due  to  touring. 
Definitely  disapprove  recent  council  action  rescinding  vote  to  print 
entire  Issue  In  August  number  Equity  Magazine.  Will  get  per- 
sonally active  Immediately  on  return  New  York  City. 

Plobence  Reed. 


guilty  ones,  and  I  wrote  them  to  the  effect  that  If  we  wanted  o\ir 
house  put  In  order  we  should  certainly  substantiate  and  be  grateful 
to  Congressman  Lambertson  for  helping  us  to  expose  this  situation. 
I  know  that  you  have  many  vital  issues  at  hand,  but  I  beg  of 
you  to  keep  the  American  actors"  Interest  at  heart. 
Kindest  regard.s. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Tallttlah  Bankhead. 


Nrw  YoBK  Crrr.  Augiist  8.  1940. 

Mt  Dkab  Conckessaiam  Lambertson  :  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  and  the  enclosed  Congressional  Record 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  the  real  Americans  of  Equity 
In  thanking  you  for  bringing  to  light  the  canker  In  cur  midst. 
You  have  done  us  a  great  service,  and  I  am  very  honored  that  you 
mentioned  my  name  In  such  a  complimentary  way. 

I  think  It  too  bed  that  certain  well-meaning  menibers.  In  trying 
to  protect  Xheii  organization,  shotiid  have  tried  to  whitewash  the 


New  York  City,  August  13.  1940. 

Dear  Congressman  Lambertson:  As  a  member  of  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courage  and  tenacity  of 
your  effort  to  expose  and  thereby  force  us  to  rectify  the  communis- 
tic infiltration  in  cur  organization. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  discouraged  by  the  reaction  of  the 
council.  Tliey  wish  sincerely  to  do  their  very  best  for  Equity,  but 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  many  honest,  liberal  councilors  to  see  clearly 
through  the  smoke  screen  of  specious  argument,  and  to  maintain 
a  Arm  and  courageous  stand  a^amst  the  threats  and  really  horrible 
Invective  hurled  by  these  apologists  and  or  agents  for  Soviet 
Russia 

However.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  membership  of  Actors'  Equity 
will  deal  adequately  with  this  situation.  If  they  can  ever  be  fully 
Informed  on  it.  The  full  and  complete  story  of  the  charges  and  the 
full  and  complete  defense  of  those  charged,  which  was  promised  to 
the  member.-hip  in  their  ma;.;azine.  Equity,  has  now.  as  you  un- 
doubtedly have  been  Informed,  been  censored  in  true  totalitarian 
fashion,  because  some  of  the  memiaers  you  named  refu.sed  to  release 
Equity  from  the  threat  of  libel  suits.  I  hope  that  the  Dies  com- 
mittee may  find  it  possible  to  start  an  Investigation  of  the  theatrical 
unions  m  New  York  as  speedily  as  possible,  since  It  Is  only  through 
such  an  Investigation  that  the  true  and  complete  picture  will  uver 
reach  the  member;  hip. 

And  I  for  one  believe  sincerely  and  completely,  that  the  complete 
picture  can  do  only  good  to  Equity  and  its  membership  of  loyal, 
generous,  and  patriotic  citizens.  It  will  help  to  rid  them  of  the 
Muscovite  incubus  that  obscures  every  policy  and  every  issue  in 
Equity  today.  It  will  clear,  I  believe,  one  or  two  of  those  you 
named,  who  in  my  own  opinion  h.ive  been  stooges,  more  or  less 
Innocent,  for  the  others.  And  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  to 
the  dangers  and  the  wickedness  of  complacency  In  the  face  of  the 
power  wielded  by  Soviet  sympathizers  and  supporters. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  a  favor  of  you?  If  you  could  assure  us 
of  your  support  in  repealing  the  prohibition  against  a  theater  proj- 
ect when  the  next  W  P  A  bill  comes  up.  provided  the  members  cf 
council  you  name  resign  or  arc  removed  from  office,  it  would  help  us 
greatly  to  clean  house      We  should  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Again  my  sincere  thanks  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Winered  Lenihan. 

August  19,  1940 

Dear  Miss  Lenihan:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
August  13  You  are  verj-  kind  in  your  expression  of  appreciation 
of  my  effort  to  assist  the  theatrical  unions  and  particularly  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  to  rid  themselves  of  the  subversive  influ- 
ence of  communism. 

As  I  have  already  written  the  president  of  your  as,soclatlon,  I 
sincerely  believe  there  Is  a  good  chance  of  the  ban  against  a 
Federal  theater  being  removed,  providing  your  association  and  the 
other  theater  organizations  sincerely  clean  house,  and  no  chance 
otherwise. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  assure  you  of  my  wholehearted 
support  If  this  is  done 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Lambextson. 


New  York  Citt,  August  22.  1940. 

Mr  Dear  Mr  Lambertson:  As  a  third-generation  American,  I  share 
your  desire  to  res^tore  Amerlcanl.sm  to  its  rightful  dominant  place 
In  our  life,  our  professions,  our  business,  and  our  Government 

As  a  member  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  1  thank  you  for 
the  backbone  you  have  put  into  cur  resistance  to  communistic 
penetration,  which  gained  such  headway  under  Hallie  Flanagan's 
administration  of  the  late  Federal  theater,  and  which  Is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  Indefatlgably  by  the  Theater  Arts  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  A  E  A  council.  I  deplore  the  ungracious 
and  ungrammatlcal  letter  from  our  executive  secretary  which  was 
our  first  official  communication  to  yru.  and  which  is  now  spread 
on  the  pages  of  the  Congres-stonal  Record,  to  the  lasting  embar- 
rassment of  the  Equity  memljershlp.  I  resent  the  temerity  of  the 
executive  secretary  m  presuming  to  speak  for  a  membership  which 
at  that  time  he  had  not  consulted,  and  which  to  date  has  had  no 
Information  on  this  controversy  through  the  columns  of  our  offi- 
cial organ,  the  Equity  magazln? 

But.  I  ask  In  all  seriousness,  what  can  Equity  do? 

You  fling  "Stalin's  Fifth  Column"  on  Broadway'"  at  us  I  fling 
back  The  "Fifth  Column"  In  Washington,  a  book  dedicated  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  "'help  him  dl.icover  the  borers  from 
within  his  own  official  household,  before  it  is  too  late '"  Help  him 
discover?  Does  Mr  Roosevelt  need  Martin  EhES  to  discover,  as  of 
today,  that  Harold  Ickes  and  Frances  Perkins  "should  be  driven 
from  the  Cabinet  unless  they  change  their  attitude  toward  Trojan- 
horse  organizations  ■?  What  has  the  Dies  committee  been  do.ng 
but  discover,  and  discover,  and  discover,  and  what  has  been  done 
about  it? 


w  ^-^  ^ 
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Again  I  a.'sk.  What  can  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  do? 
They  can  Investigate  alleged  violations  of  law.  But  It  Is  no  vio- 
lation of  law  to  t)€  a  Communist,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  to  engage  in  the  activities  of  a  communistic  organization 
as  such.  Once  the  F.  B.  I.  has  assured  Itself  that  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  has  compiled  with  the  requirements  cf  the  Regis- 
tration Act.  it  can  do  no  more.  Once  registered.  The  Dally  V.'orker 
remains  The  Daily  Worker,  to  quote  today's  Herald-Tribune. 

You  are  demanding,  and  very  Justly,  that  Equity  clean  house. 
We  can.  with  equal  Justice,  demand  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment clean  house,  starting  where  the  cleaning  Is  most  needed, 
and  where  cleaning  will  do  the  most  good,  with  the  official  house- 
hold In  Washington. 

Do  you  gentlemen  In  Congress  think  for  a  moment  that  Canada 
win  conclude  any  Joint  defense  agreement  with  this  country  which 
does  not  include  the  demand  that  we  follow  Canada's  example  and 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party?  You  have  had  the  example  Must 
you  wait  for  a  demand  from  the  outside?  Why  not  accede  to  the 
demand  of  thousands  of  100-percent  Americans  within  the  country? 
If  the  Government  doesn't  do  It,  the  people  will 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  you  have  had  letters  of  thanks  and 
commendation  from  many  representative  Equity  members.  I  pre- 
dict that  you  will  receive  many  more. 

With  every  possible  assurance  of  my  gratitude,  and  of  my  will- 
ingness to  help  In  every  way,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Clyde  Fillmore, 

I  have  received  denials  of  Communist  affiliation  from 
Messrs.  Loeb.  Heller.  Sherman.  Jaffe.  and  from  Emily  Marsh. 
and  some  interesting  correspondence  from  the  theater  arts 
committee.  I  shall  in  the  near  future  present  these  letters, 
together  witli  a  conden.sed  account  of  my  evidence  as  to 
the  afiailations  of  these  individuals  and  this  organization,  for 
the  greater  knowledge  and  education  of  the  members  of  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

With  other  unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  P.  of  L..  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen,  barring  by  formal  resolution  Communists 
from  seeking  or  holding  oflBce  in  those  unions,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Equity  certainly  should  fall  in  line. 

If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  justification  of  my  charges. 
It  should  be  dispelled  by  reading  the  following  article  from 
the  Daily  Worker  of  July  13,  1940,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Horace 
Cassclbury,  of  45  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City, 
the  address  of  Actors'  Equity  Association: 

congressman  attacks  the  broadwat  theater 
(By  Ralph  Warner) 

Broadwayltes  were  literally  shocked  out  of  their  senses  this  week 
by  the  antl-Communist  blast  of  Kansas  Congressman  Lambertson, 
who  charged  Actors'  Equity  Association  is  run  by  Communists. 
Lambertson.  who  has  never  had  any  contact  with  theatrical  unions 
or  theatrical  life,  not  only  attacked  Equity  but  al.so  slashed  at  the 
American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists  and  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists — thus  proving  that  the  Intent  of  his  blast  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  grand-scale  attack  not  upon  Communists  but 
upon  unions  In  the  entertainment  field. 

The  shock  to  Broadway  workers  resulted  from  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  certain  Equity  stalwarts  have  Indulged  In  "red 
baiting  "  in  recent  months.  Here  was  an  example  of  a  classic  politi- 
cal truism  of  the  present  period:  "Red  baiting*  by  misguided  liberals 
or  trade-union  mlsleaders  always  comes  home  to  roost.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  "red  batting"  Louis  Schalfer  succeeded  In  Injecting  the 
Communist  Issue  into  the  theater  via  the  benefits  for  the  Finnish 
White  Guards.  Actors  who  refused  to  Join  In  these  affairs,  which 
were  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Czarist.  antiunion.  antl-Semltlc. 
antidemocratic,  antleverythlng  forces — such  actors  were  called 
"reds  "  The  I.  L.  G  W.  U.  Social-Democrat,  supposedly  representing 
a  trade-union  theater,  was  bellwether  to  the  Fascist-minded  sheep 
as  he  continued  his  attack  with  a  venomous  slander  of  the  Theater 
Arts  Committee, 

Lambertkon's  attack,  with  Its  mention  of  Miss  Bankhead's  defeat, 
shows  that  this  group,  having  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
membership  In  a  democratic  election,  would  like  to  destroy  Equity's 
democracy  by  calling  seven  of  the  most  active  Equity  officials  Com- 
munists. This  Is  the  usual  method  of  those  real  "fifth  columnists" 
who.  working  within  labor  organizations  and  democratic  govern- 
ments, seek  to  weaken  democratic  organizations  and  trade-unions  by 
disruption  and  splitting. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  LAMSER-rsoN  attack,  like  Martin  Dies'  general- 
ized assaults  on  the  theater  and  stage,  are  part  of  the  grand  offensive 
of  reaction  now  under  way.  concealed  behind  the  smoke  screen  of 
war  hysteria.  Lambertson  and  other  reactionaries,  aided  as  always 
by  such  pseudo  laborltes  a.<<  Louis  ScbaCTer  the  social  democrat,  seek 
to  penalize  anyone  who  dllTers  from  them. 

Clearly  the  answer  to  such  attacks  as  those  by  Lambertson  &  Co. 
Is  unfty.  imlty.  and  more  unity.  The  Individuals  attacked  can  best 
reply  to  Lambertson  by  Joining  hands  to  rally  together  with  the 
dispossessed  actors,  technicians,  stage  hands,  and  other  workers 
who  have  been  shut  off  from  work  relief  by  the  Woodrums  the 
Dies,  the  SchalTers.  Peglers.  the  Bankbeads.  and  all  those  who.  niask- 
Ing  their  purpose  behind  "red"  baiting  and  warmanla.,  seek  to  wreck 
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the  theatrical  trade  unions.  Unity  of  all  workers  If  the  prime  need 
of  the  theater.  The  answer  to  Lambertson  is  to  fight  ever  more  ener- 
getically for  actors'  rights  and  a  Job.  for  a  Federal  Theater  Project 
and  for  tiie  end  of  "red"  baiting  from  within  and  without  the  profes- 
sion. 

The  familiar  cries  of  "red  baiting,"  "fascism,"  "antiunion," 
"censorship,"  the  frantic  plea  for  "unity,"  are  invariably  the 
answering  scream  of  anguish  whenever  the  hidden,  festering 
sore  of  communism  is  prodded  or  exposed.  I  may  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  invective  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Woiker,  registered  organ  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  last  moment,  as  I  completed  the  preparation  of  this 
statement,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bert 
Lytell,  president  of  Equity: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  August  30,  1940. 

Dear  Congressman  Lambertson  :  To  answer  the  request  of  your 
laFt  letter.  I  telephoned  Dullzell.  who  has  been  away  on  a  vacation, 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  answered  the  letter  you  mentioned. 
As  to  what  his  answer  Is.  I.  naturally,  do  not  know;  but  I  will  be 
back  in  town  for  next  Tuesday's  council  meeting  and  request  him 
to  read  your  communication  to  the  members. 

As  you  have  seen,  no  doubt,  in  the  papers, 
satisfactory  visit  with  Congressman  Dies,  and 
very  quick  action. 
Sincerely. 

Bert  Lytell. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  received  from  Dullzell.  I  was  anxious 
to  know  what  happened  at  Tuesday's  council  meeting  and 
what  happened  to  the  disappearing  and  unanswered  letters, 
so  phoned  Mr.  Lytell  yesterday.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to 
know  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dullzell  he  mentions  had  not  been 
received.  And  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  from  him 
that  my  letter  of  August  13  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
council,  as  he  had  promised. 

I  think  the  record  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  Itself. 


I  have  had  a  most 
I  think  we  will  get 


British  Propaganda  and  Subversion  of  Textbooks 
in  American  Public  Schools — H  and  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  11.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  DAVID  HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  articles  from  the 
report  of  David  Hirshfleld,  relating  to  a  book  by  Willis  Msison 
West,  sometime  professor  of  history  and  head  of  the  depwtrt- 
ment  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  an  article  entitled 
"Resolutions  of  Patriotic  Organizations." 

HiSTORT    or   THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 1918 

(By  WllUs  Mason  West,  sometime  professor  of  history  and  head  of 
the  department  In  the  University  of  Minnesota) 

The  complaints  against  this  text  from  many  sources  are  that  Its 
author  Is  an  outright  propagandist,  endeavoring  zealously  to  pro- 
mote the  British  design  of  an  Anglo-American  union. 

The  New  York  City  school  committee.  In  Its  report  of  this  author, 
says: 

"Mr.  West  presents  only  the  views  cf  the  counsel  for  the  crown. 

"The  writer  Is  constantly  finding  defense  for  the  course  of  action 
taken  by  the  British  Government.  The  American  side  of  the  argu- 
ment Is  entirely  ignored.     •      •      • 

"No  Wedderburn.  no  crown  advocate  could  plead  the  British  cause 
in  a  more  bitterly  partisan  .spirit  than  West  has  done." 

Notwithstanding.  West's  book  continues  on  the  authorized  list 
for  use  m  the  New  York  schcols. 

Professor  West  pnxrlalms  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that  the  fea- 
ture he  has  aimed  first  to  emphasize  Is: 

"the  historical  grounds  for  friendship  Ijetween  America  and  Eng- 
land In  spite  cf  old  sins  ai  d  misunderstandings. 

"Throughout  I  have  not  hesitated  to  portray  the  weaknesses,  blun- 
ders, and  sins  of  democracy." 

He.  In  my  opinion,  herein  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being 
an  English  propagandist 

Some  of  the  uu -American  teachings  running  through  this  text- 
book are : 


I  tblnk  It  too  bad  that  certain  well-meaning  members.  In  trying 
to  protect  tbelr  organization,  should  have  tried  to  whitewash  the 


but  discover, 
about  It? 


and  discover,  and  discover,  and  what  has  been  done 


Dies,  the  Schaffers.  Peglers.  the  Bankbeads.  and  all  thoRe  who.  mask-  Some  of 

Ing  their  purpose  behind  "red"  baiting  and  warmanla.,  seek  to  wreck  |   book  are; 
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the  un-American  teachings  running  through  this  tezt- 


r 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


"Mc»t  of  the  settlers  were  'servants.'  and  a  rather  worthless  lot" 
(p  67). 

They  were  "a  bad  lot,  with  the  vices  of  an  Irresponsible,  un- 
trained. h(  peless  class  •  •  •  Cheats  and  drunkards  from  this 
clas.s     •      •      •     I pd  to  crime  or  suicide  ■  (p.  72). 

Democracy — "the  meanest  and  worst  form  of  government  "  (p.  80> 

"Many  of  them  paid  themselves  indirectly  for  their  devotion  to 
public  service  by  what  would  today  be  called  graft"  (p.  132). 

"Especin'ly  was  the  public  land  a  source  cf  private  riches"  (p.  133). 

"Pettiness  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  colonists "  (p.  141). 
"^  "Wolfe  had  only  700  American.*,  whom  he  describt^d  a?  'thn  dirtiest. 
mo^t.  contemptible,  cowardly  do(?s.     •     •     •     such   rascals  are   an 
encumbrance  to  an  army"  (p.  182) 

■'Wa.shir.gton  declared  that  he  would  have  been  wholly  helpless 
for  a  long  time,  had  he  not  had  under  his  command  a  small  troop 
of  English  Bcldters"    (p.    183) 

"Colony  after  colony,  for  time  after  time,  had  been  guilty  of 
sacrificing  the  safety  of  a  neighbor  to  sordid  parsimony  or  to 
mean  Jealousy"   (p    189). 

Those  who  took  part  In  the  Stamp  Act  protests,  the  Boston  T^a 
Party,  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  the  capture  of  the  Gaspee  are 
referred   to   as   mobs. 

Some  of  the  Colonial  leaders  are  called  patriots,  but  the  word 
Is  derisively  saddled  with  quotation  marks. 

The  colonists  who  resisted  British  tyranny  are  repeatedly  called 
radicals. 

At  Valley  Forge,  "nearly  a  fifth  of  a  starving  army  deserted  to 
the  well-fed  enemy  In  Philadelphia"  (p    236) 

"The  Tories,  on  the  whole,  represented  respectability  and 
refinement"  (p.  230). 

"It  has  been  said  that  at  important  periods  more  Americans 
were  under  arms  against  independence   than  for  it"    (p.  237). 

In  referring  to  the  early  struggle  of  the  Colonies  for  independ- 
ence, the  book  bristles  with  such  sharply  denunciatory  phrases 
a*»  "the  most  horrible  form  of  mob  violence,"  "corruptly  managed 
sales,"  "Congress  and  the  Federal  bunch."  "scoundrels  graduated 
Into  national   politics."  etc.,  etc. 

Professor  West  deplores  the  American  Revolution  as  a  calamity 
which  "split  the  E:ngllsh-speaklng  race,"  and  on  page  178  of  his 
book  he  says: 

"The  conquest  of  Canada  removed  the  most  pressing  need  of 
English  protection.  Farslghted  men  had  long  seen  that  the 
Colonies  might  be  less  true  to  the  mother  country  If  the  dreaded 
French  power  should  cease  to  threaten  them  from  the  north." 

What  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  PrPfes.<;or  West  holds  out  for 

America  he  expresses  on  page  243.  in  the  following  language: 

"Now.  after  a  century  and  a  half,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
English-speaking  race  are  coming  together  once  more  in  sympa- 
thetic friendship  again  to  'double  their   Influence." " 

In  Professor  West's  recital  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  the 
colonists  are  generally  made  to  appear  in  the  wrong  Their  griev- 
ances are  belittled:  the  British  oppressions  are  smoothed  away:  the 
great  patriot  speeches  of  protest  and  the  Declarations  of  Rights 
are  omitted,  and  the  high-minded  resistance  to  English  tyranny 
is  pictured  as  mere  ruffianism. 

The  influences  which  united  the  patriot  colonists  are  presented 
on  pages  211.  213.  and  215  of  this  remarkable  history  text,  as  follows: 
"Tar  and  feathers  and  the  "birch  seal"  became  common  means 
cf  persuasion:  and  moderates  complained  bitterly  that,  in  the 
najne  of  liberty,  the  poptilace  refused  all  llt)erty  of  speech  or 
action." 

"The  radical  patriots  were  probably  a  minority:  but  they  were 
aggressive  and  organized,  and  eventually  they  whipped  into  line 
the  great  body  of  timid  and  indifferent  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  earnest  patriots  of  the  precedlni,  period  now  became  torles 
from  repugnance  to  armed  rebellion  or  to  mob  rule. 

"Of  course,  the  torles  had  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Illegal  elections  of  such  provincial  conventions.  Indeed.  In  some 
cases,  they  were  even  excluded  from  voting  by  test  oaths.  In  this 
way  the  radicals  came  to  control  the  only  governments  in  exist- 
ence. 

"The  loyalists  early  began  to  accuse  the  patriots  of  aiming  at 
Independence.  But,  until  some  months  after  Lexington,  the 
patriots  vehemently  disavowed  such  villainy,  protesting  enthusi- 
astic lo3ralty  to  King  George." 

The  following  extracts  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  impressions 
which  Professor  West  desires  to  make  upon  the  plastic  minds  of 
school  children  concerning  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  some  of  the  patriots  involved  In  that  great  struggle  for 
American  Independence: 

"The  English  colonial  system  had  guided  and  gtoarded  the 
colonies  while  they  needed  help  and  protection.  It  was  not 
tyrannical.  •  •  •  Many  shrewd  observers  believed  that  the 
Revolution  was  caused  largely  by  dread  of  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence" (p.  185), 

""In  growing  up,  America  had  grown  away  from  Elngland.  •  •  • 
By  1775  European  English  and  American  English  co\ild  no  longer 
understand  eatch  others  ideas.  •  •  •  Both  sections  of  English- 
m^'n  clung  to  the  doctrine  'No  taxation  without  representation.' 
but  these  words  meant  one  thing  in  England  and  a  very  different 
thing  in  America"  (p.  187), 

"The  problem,  however,  was  not  merely  about  taxation:  it  was 
a  question,  also,  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire — 
the  greatest  free  state  the  world  had  ever  seen"  (pp   188-189). 

"The  American  Revolution  Is  seen  imperfectly,  if  It  is  looked 
upon  solely  as  a  strtiggie  between  England  and  America.  •  •  • 
It  was  a  part  of  a  thousand-year  contest   between  the  English- 


speaking  people  and  their  kings  for  more  political  liberty.  •  •  • 
In  many  wavs  the  Revolution  was  a  true  civil  war."" — Page  191. 

'"Englishmen  of  that  day  t)elieved  sincerely  that  the  Revolution 
was  the  work  of  a  group  of  soreheads.  George  Washington  as  a 
youth  had  been  refused  a  coveted  commission  In  the  British  Army, 
Sam  Adams'  father  had  been  ruined  by  the  wise  British  veto  of  a 
proposed  Massachusetts  land  banl<.  The  older  Otis  had  failed  to 
secure  an  appointment  on  the  Massachusetts  bench.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  a  i)enniless  and  briefless  law  student,  with  no  chance 
for  sptcial  advancement  unless  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters" 
(p.   195). 

""In  the  Stamp  Act  period  the  honest  purpose  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernmeiit  had  been  to  protect  the  Coloaies,  not  to  oppress  them" 
(p.  200). 

Of  the  Boston  Massacre:  "The  troops  were  subjected  to  constant 
and  bitter  insiilt.  •  •  •  The  mob.  no  doubt,  deserved  blame" 
(PP   201-202) . 

Those  who  studied  their  American  history  In  days  when  It  was 
taught  lor  Its  patriotic  truth,  even  if  they  have  since  forgotten  most 
of  it.  must  readily  sense  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing. 

Of  the  Bills  of  Rights  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Professor  West 
teaches,  on  page  219: 

'"Such  as  those  against  excessive  liail,  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments, arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  the  like,  go  back  to  ancient 
English  charters,  even  for  their  wording.     •     •     • 

".About  1760  this  same  democratic  English  literature  began 
deeply  to  affect  a  few  French  thinkers  like  Rousseau,  the  prophet  of 
the  later  French  Revolution  These  men  stated  the  old  Enp'.l.-^h 
truths  with  a  new  French  brilliancy:  and  it  Is  sometimes  hard  to 
say  whether  the  American  leaders  drew  their  doctrines  from  the 
French  or  the  older  English  sources." 

This  is  quite  different  than  what  formerly  was  tautrht  in  Amc-- 
Ican  school  history  and  at  variance  with  the  well-substantiated 
facts. 

In  a  study  of  the  sources  of  American  Institutions.  Holland  looms 
larger  than  England.  It  was  from  Holland  that  the  fathers  brought 
the  tcwn  meeting,  the  written  ballot,  the  self-government  of  towns, 
and  their  representation  In  a  general  legislature.  It  was  from 
Holland  whence  came  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech  and  wor- 
ship and  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  his  book  of  more  than  700  pages  Professor  West  devotes 
only  47  scattered  lines,  equal  to  one  page  and  a  quarter,  to  the  entire 
mUitary  and  naval  movements  of  the  Revolutionary  War  The  space 
generally  given  to  this  topic  In  school  history  is  about  40  pages. 
Even  Professor  Muzzey  gives  to  it  nearly  10  pages. 

In  his  page-and-a-quarter  account  Professor  West  necessarily 
avoids,  rather  than  treats,  the  vital  subject.  Most  of  the  great 
characters  and  events  are  omitted. 

Bunker  Hill  is  not  mentioned 

Yorktown  is  given  a  scant  paragraph. 

But.  brief  as  it  is,  this  account  would  have  been  better  if  briefer 
still,  for  in  it  the  colonists"  glorious  deeds  are  eliminated,  and  the 
defamations  take  their  place.     He  says: 

"Among  the  Americans  the  war  developed  some  excellent  gen- 
erals of  the  second  rank — Greene,  Arnold,  Marlon — but  many  ofBcers 
were  Incompetent  or  self-seeking  or  treacherous"  (p.  231). 

"A  terrible  feature  of  some  raids  was  the  use  of  Indian  allies  by 
the  English;  but  It  must  tie  remembered  that  the  Americans  had 
first  tried  to  secure  such  allies'"  (p.  237). 

"'Campaigns  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  drained  England's 
resources,  glorious  though  the  results  were  to  her  arms  against  those 
tremendous  odds.  Meantime,  in  America.  Congress  kept  its  sinking 
finances  afloat  by  generous  gifts  and  huge  loans  from  France.  The 
Army,  however,  was  dangerously  discontented  DcFertions  to  the 
enemy  rose  to  a  hundred  or  200  a  month"  (p.  238-239). 

While  there  was  seme  treachery  in  the  army,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
Infamy  to  name  Greene  and  Marlon  with  Arnold  In  one  connection. 

To  argue  as  to  which  side  "first  tried"  to  u.se  Indians  as  compan- 
ions in  arms  would  only  lead  to  aimless  controversy.  Thtrre  can 
be,  however,  no  dispute  as  to  which  side  did  actually  make  ust>  of 
the  Indians.  According  to  Bancroft,  as  early  as  September  1774  the 
president  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia,  an  Englishman,  pub- 
lished the  threat  that  if  the  colonists  did  not  submit  to  the  English 
there  would  be  war  and  the  Indians  would  be  set  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  murdering  and  scalping.  Thus  we  find  that  in  teach- 
ing early  American  hl.story  from  the  pro-Brltl.sh  "viewpcint  "  and  in 
bending  his  energy  to  direct  American  thought  toward — so-called — 
"Anglo-American  understanding. "  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the 
present  president  of  Coliunbia  University,  is  only  following  the 
f(X)t8teps  of  his  English  predecessor. 

Judge  Wallace  McCamant,  president  general  of  the  National 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  made  this  stattment 
concerning  the  use  of  Indians  against  the  white  settlers: 

"The  George  Rogers  Clark  expedition  does  not  stand  forth  pictured 
In  all  Its  true  colors  until  we  learn  that  Col  Henry  Hamilton,  the 
British  commander  at  Detroit,  had  heavily  sutjsidized  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf:  that  It  was  his  plan 
to  let  loose  on  the  frontier  these  barbarous  warriors,  to  the  end 
that  in  1779  men.  women,  and  children  in  our  frontier  settlements 
might  perish  This  was  the  disaster  averted  by  the  heroism  of  the 
'Hannibal  of  the  West"  and  his  little  band  of  riflemen,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  these  revised  histories." 

No  one  who  reads  the  horrors  of  Cherry  Valley  and  other  revolt- 
ing massacres  of  most  barbarous  character  committed  by  Indians 
armed  and  encoiaraged  by  the  British  and  Tories,  and,  In  many 
Instances,  said  to  be  under  command  of  Bnti.sh  officers,  can  have 
patience  for  controverssy  on  the  subject  in  a  school  history. 
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There  Is  no  question  that  large  bribes  were  offered  by  the  BritLsh 
for  deserters  Cren  Joseph  Reed  spoke  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  Armies  when,  en  receiving  an  offer  of  $50,000  if  he  would 
forsake  his  country's  cause,  he  sent  back  the  noble  answer: 

"I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me."' 

Sir  George  Otto  Trcvelyan.  whose  British  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  Is  so  greatly  admired  and  so  largely  copied  by  the  mod- 
ern revisionists,  falls  them  on  this  point,  for  Trevelyan  in  volume 
IV.  on  page  52.  says: 

"British  veterans  sorrowfully  counted  the  handful  of  Americans 
who  were  attracted  by  the  secure  pay  and  the  smart  uniform  of  the 
royal  service,  as  compared  with  the  tens  of  thou.sands  who  did  not 
shrink  f:om  the  starvation  and  the  threadbare  misery  which 
awaited  them  In  the  Continental  Army." 

It  Is  worthy  to  note  that,  although  Professor  West  has  no  space 
In  his  book  for  mention  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  for  Saratoga,  he  gives  a 
half-page  to  a  picture  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  whom  he  proclaims  as 
"the  commander  of  "Tarleton's  Legion,'  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
loyalist  regiments"  (p    238) 

"Most  Infamous'  has  always  fitted  better  into  American  history 
Tarleton  was  known  In  his  time  as  the  "Butcher  "  He  desecrated 
a  flag  of  truce,  di.sregarded  the  rules  of  civilij'ed  warfare,  and  his 
bloodiest  victories  were  fiver  unorganized  men  and  helpless  women 
and  children  He  achieved  nothing  but  obloquy.  In  an  American 
history.  Tarleton  manifestly  has  no  place  with  Gen  Nathaniel 
Greene,  who  crii.shed  him.  bui  in  the  West  book  General  Greene  is 
scarcely  mentioned 

In  this  text  Andrew  Jack.son.  who  as  a  captive  lad  was  wounded 
by  Tarleton  because  he  would  not  black  hl.s  boots.  Is  pictured  only 
in  two  derisive  cartoons,  while  Lafayette.  John  Stark.  Paul  Revere, 
Nathan  Hale,  and  a  host  of  other  patriot  heroes  are  not  even 
mentioned 

Whatever  Inspirational  effect  may  be  Intended  by  this  exaltation 
of  Tarleton.  Is  wholly  misdirected.  It  is  of  a  class  with  the  praise 
of  Benedict  Arnold  by  another  of  these  revisionists  Since  their 
stated  purpose  Is  to  bring  about  friendlier  relations  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  were  better  for  them  if  such  in- 
famous names  as  that  of  Tarleton,  Instead  of  being  exalted  In  our 
school  hi.storlPs,  were  obliterated  and  forgotten 

In  the  same  manner  as  have  the  other  "modern"  historians 
whose  texts  are  complained  of.  Professor  West  sjjeaks  disparagingly 
of  Prance  and  her  aid  to  the  colonists.     He  says: 

""To  the  despotic  French  Government  the  alliance  was  purely  a 
'League  of  Hatred"  (p    235) 

"'To  large  numbers  of  patriots  even  the  news  of  the  new  ally  was 
of  doubtful  cheer.  Many  began  to  fear  that  they  had  only  ex- 
changed the  petty  annoyances  of  English  rule  for  the  slavery  of 
French  de-^potism  and  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition""  (p    236) 

Whatever  ulterior  motives,  if  any,  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
hidden  in  the  backs  of  the  heads  of  the  French  ministers,  it  is  be- 
yond di.sputc  that  tiie  a.ssistance  of  France,  generously  given  the 
colonl.st.s  helped  incalculably  toward  our  independence;  and  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  French  people  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  nor 
to  our  own  people  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  to  attempt 
to  minimize  our  gratitude  and  friendship  for  France,  much  less 
destroy  it  by  means  of  propaganda  for  British  imperialism,  inserted 
in  American   .school   history. 

The  great  significance  of  the  War  of  1812.  which  completed 
American  independence  secxired  undisputed  standing  to  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  and  gave  definite  Impulse  to  Americanl.sm  Is 
grcMisly  distorted   in   this  book  in  some  of   the  following  passages: 

""Our  foreign  relations  from  1806  to  1812  were  disgraceful"' 
(p   395) 

"Our  Government  shilly-shallied,  in  Impotent  indecision,  until 
the  energetic  part  of  the  Nation  rose  wrathfully  to  demand  that 
we  fight  someone  at  once  to  win  back  self-respect.  Then  we  chose 
the  wrong  time  and  apparently  the  wrong  foe  Unfortunately,  too. 
our  choice  of  a  foe  arrayed  us  on  the  side  of  the  European  despot 
against  the  only  hope  for  European  freedom"   (p.  395). 

■  Youtig  Republicans,  or  War  Hawks,  finally  brought  Madison  to 
their  side  •  •  •  It  was  said  that  Madison  yielded  to  secure  nec- 
essary War  Hawk  support  for  his  reelection  In  1812"    (p   398). 

"The  War  Hawks  expected  to  end  the  war  In  one  glorious  cam- 
paign of  conquest"'  (p.  399). 

"One  dl.'^graceful  episode  of  the  war  calls  for  mention.  In  1813 
an  American  mid  burned  Toronto  (then  York),  the  capital  of 
lower  Canada  A  British  force  off  our  eastern  coast  retaliated  by  a 
raid  against  our  capital"   (p    400). 

"The  war  originated  in  blunder.  It  was  conducted  di.scredltably. 
And  u  was  ended  without  mention  of  the  questions  that  caused 
it"  (p   4091 

Pt»rry"s  victory  Is  mentioned  only  In  a  one-line  footnote. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  is  belittled  to  seven  lines 

Profes.sor  West  quite  magnanimously  excuses  Great  Britain  and 
accuse.*  the  United  States.  America  is  accused  of  picking  the  wrong 
foe  and  arraving  herself  on  the  side  of  despotism  and  fighting 
against  European  freedom.  This  is  not  revision  but  reversal  of 
facts  Ir  1?  not  history  In  my  opinion.  It  is  nothing  taut  British 
propagnnda 

Professor  West,  like  some  of  the  other  latter-day  American  his- 
torians, so-called,  offers  excuse  for  the  burning  of  Washington  in 
the  burning  of  York  It  never  has  been  ascertained  who  fired  the 
government  buildings  at  York,  but  it  is  known  and  agreed  upon  by 
all  historians.  Canadian  as  well  a4  American,  that,  while  the  British 


were  evacuating  York  and  the  triumphant  Americans  were  entering 
there  came  a  terrific  explosion  of  a  British  powder  magazine,  the 
location  of  which  had  been  unsuspected  by  the  Americans,  and  that 
52  Americans  were  killed  and  180  wounded  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  confessed  that  the  burning  of  Wa.shlngton  by  the  British  was 
done  "under  strict  orders  from  the  Government  at  home" 

The  Canadian  historian.  Murray.  In  his  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  British  America,  in  volume  1.  page  230,  says,  concerning 
the  firing  by  the  English  of  the  powder  magazine  at  York: 

"The  firing  of  this  mine  was  undoubtedly  a  most  barbarous  and 
unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  the  British      Their  defeat  was  already 
inevitable,  and  they  knew  the  explosion  could  not  affect  the  result 
It  was,  therefore,  a  wanton  destruction  of  life,  as  cowardly  as  it  was 
cruel,  without  any  expectation  of  benefit  to  themselves" 

Before  the  destruction  of  York  the  British  had  destroyed  French- 
town,  Frederick.  Georgetown,  and  Havre  de  Grace  and  had  com- 
mitted outrages  at  Hampton 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  good  reason  why  outrages  should  be  dwelt 
upon  in  school  history  There  is  certainly  no  good  reason  for  them 
to  be  excused  or  for  shifting  the  Jong-settled  odium  from  the  British 
to  the  Americans  upon  no  better  authority  than  British  propaganda. 

As  to  Arrerlca's  motive  In  the  War  with  Mexico.  Professor  West 
teaches,  on  page  515: 

""The  West  was  eager  for  more  territory  and  had  few  scruples 
against  fighting  Mexico  to  get  It." 

In  an  attempt  to  teach  American  children  that  our  war  for  the 
prts-rvatlon  of  the  Union  could  not  have  been  won  but  for  English 
friendsh:p.  her  commercial  sacrifices,  and  ""heroic  support,"  Professor 
West  devotes  three  times  as  much  space  as  he  does  to  all  the  military 
movements  of  the  Revolution 

One  sentence  is  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  five  pages: 

"The  North,  then,  had  great  cause,  not  always  duly  recognized,  for 
deep  gratitude  to  the  sound  heart  of  the  English  masses,  who  felt 
dimly  that  the  Union  was  fighting  slavery,  even  while  Unionists 
denied  it  loudly,  and  who,  therefore,  gave  the  North  a  heroic  support 
through  cruel  privations — in  many  ways  as  severe  as  those  borne  by 
Americans"'   (p    577). 

Our  War  with  Spain,  Profe.ssor  West  teaches  our  children,  was  won 
not  through  American  strength  and  valor,  but  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Eiigland.  which  prevented  Germany  from  enlisting  all  Europe 
on  the  side  of  Spain. 

Our  motive  In  that  war.  as  given  by  West,  was  not  the  lil)eratlon 
of  Cuba,  but  because    (p    633  i  : 

""American  capitalists  had  large  Interests  In  the  sugar  Industry  in 
the  Island  and  lised  powerful  Influences,  open  and  secret,  to  secure 
American  intervention  with  a  view  to  subsequent  annexation." 

As  to  our  country's  safe  survival  of  the  first  3' 2  years  of  the  World 
War,  Profess<jr  West  gives  this  familiar  British  explanation: 

"Our  fancied  security,  unprepared  for  war  as  we  were,  was  due 
only  to  the  protecting  shield  of  England's  Fleet"  (p.  720). 

From  all  this  It  appears  to  be  Professor  Wests  fixed  purpose  to 
imbue  American  school  children  with  the  idea  that  America  is  a 
wayward,  wandering,  weak,  and  helpless  child  which  must  return 
to  the  loving-mother  arms  of  the  British  Empire. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    PA'rRIO'nC    ORGANIZATIONS 

Resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the  national  congress  of 
the  Sons  cf  the  American  Revolution.  May  15.   1922: 

"The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  national  congress 
a.ssembled  expre-ss  their  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  textbooks 
on  American  history  In  use  In  our  public  schools  We  protest 
against  the  use  of  any  textbook  which  lauds  the  torles  and  cen- 
sures the  patriots,  which  maligns  the  memory  of  any  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  period  or  undervalues  the  services  and 
sacrifices  by  which  our  national  independence  was  won. 

"Textbooks  on  American  history  should  be  written  only  by  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought.  Every  such  history  should  adequately  stress  the  story  of 
the  American  Revolution  portray  in  colorful  outline  the  heroic 
incidents  of  the  struggle,  and  teach  the  priceless  value  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  Inherit  from  our  forefathers. 

"We  protest  agaln-st  any  textbooks  which  teach  socialism,  bol- 
shevlsm.  or  clas.e  hatred.  The  committee  on  patriotic  education  is 
Instructed  to  carry  out  this  resolution  and  Is  authorized  to  take 
all  needful  measures  to  eliminate  from  our  schools  all  textlxxiks 
objectionable  on  the  above  grounds." 

By  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  national  encamp- 
ment, August   24.    1922: 

'"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  national  encampment  assem- 
bled, recognize  that  grave  charges  have  been  made,  and  proven  to 
be  true,  that  American  history  textbooks  in  use  in  public  schools 
have   lately  been   revised   in  un-American   spirit. 

"We  indignantly  protest  against  the  use  in  schools  of  those  his- 
tories Which  defame  or  Ignore  our  Nations  founders,  falsify  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  discredit  the  state- 
ment of  grievances  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
belittle  the  heroism,  sacrifice,  and  Idealism  of  our  forefathers,  and 
misinterpret  the  principles  and  purposes  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded  and  for  which  It  has  stood. 

"We  declare  that  the  whole  noble  history  of  the  founding  and 
vindication  of  free  gover  ment  on  this  continent  has  a  fixed,  dis- 
tinctive, and  exalted  meaning,  not  only  for  Americans,  but  for  all 
mankind;  that  the  precepts  and  traditions  descending  to  us  from 
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that  heroic  period  are  a  precious  heritage  which  we  generously 
have  BharaJ  with  the  whole  human  race,  and  which  heritage  must 
not  now  be  denied  to  our  children. 

"We  demand  tliat  the  treason  texts  t>e  thrown  out  of  the  public 
school*  of  every  State,  and  that  truthful  histories  be  substituted 
Instead    and  wc  pledge  otir  trnflagglng  efforts  to  that  end. 

"We  feel  that  to  Charles  Grant  MUler.  through  whose  patriotic 
service  a  sinister  attempt  to  degrade  our  country's  history  has 
been  exposed  and  checked.  Is  due  the  gratitude  not  only  ol  the 
members  of  tins  organization,  but  of  all  Americans  of  the  present 
and  future.  I 

•In  this  connection  your  committee  recommends  that  the  na-   | 
tlonal   patriotic   instructor,   the   department   patriotic   instructors,    , 
and    post    patriotic    Instructors    be    Instructed    to    investigate    the    I 
report   to   the   chairman  of   the  Americanization  committee   upon 
the  histories  now  In  use  in  the  schools  of  the  several  States,  and 
that  in  all  SUles  where  histories  are  In  use  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  true  Ideals  of  Americanization,  the  matter  be  taken 
up  by  the  Americanization  committee  with  the  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction   In  the  several  States  with  the   view  of  having 
approved  e<lltlon»  of  American  histories  adopted  for  use  In  such   j 
sch<x)ls  " 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment. Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  annual  encampment.  June 
7.   1922: 

'Whereas  the  sympathetic  teaching  of  true  American  history 
In  the  educational  Institutions  of  our  country  is  essential  to  the 
retention  and  strengthening  of  our  patriotic  spirit  and  Ideals; 
and 

"Our  Nation's  true  annals  have  been  unfailing  sources  of  pride 
and  inspiration  which  have  proirpted  us  as  a  people  to  stanch 
character,  unparalleled  achievement  and  unprecedented  prestige 
among  the  powers,  and  to  world-wide  Influence  in  liberation  and 
elevation  of  mankind: 

■  Resolrxd,  That  we  condemn  as  unfit  for  school  use  or  teaching 
any  history,  textbooks,  or  other  books,  plans,  pictures,  or  persons 
which  defame  our  Nations  founders  and  defenders,  misrepresent 
thp  Ideals  and  causes  for  which  they  struggled  and  sacrificed,  or 
misinterpret  the  principles  and  purposes  upon  which  our  Repub- 
lic was  established  and  for  which  it  has  stood 

■  We  demand  that  our  annals  be  preserved  unimpaired  as  the 
rightful  heritage  of  posterity,  and  as  guaranty  that  the  future 
of  our  Nation  shall  be  as  glorious  as  Its  past. 

"We  demand  that  our  Nation's  true  history  be  presented  to 
rising  generations  with  a  view  to  wholesome  cultivation  of  pmtrl- 
otlc  spirit,  solidarity,  and  morale,  tiased  upon  right  conceptions 
Of  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  American  democracy. 

•  We  protest  against  any  school  or  other  teachings  which  ad- 
vance class  interest,  create  class  distinction,  or  inculcate  class 
hatred" 

Resolution  adopted  by  Seattle  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  January  27,  1922: 

"Whereas.  The  free  public  school,  originating  and  developing  In 
America,  giving  American  youth  the  education  and  training  so 
necessary  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  good  citizenship,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  American  institutions,  and  one  of  the 
principal  bulwarks  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 

•^Miereas  national  safety  and  national  unity  demand  the  mainte- 
nance of  otir  public-school  system  free  from  the  Influences,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  which  tend  to  degrade  American  ideals  and 
to  corrupt  our   national   traditions;    and 

"Whereas  among  America's  richest  treasures  are  Its  Revolu- 
tionary history — the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  Ride.  Putnam 
leaving  his  plow  In  the  field.  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill.  Patrick 
Henry's  speech.  Valley  Forge.  Saratoga,  Yorktcwn — great  landmarks 
of  a  heroic  race,  as  daring  in  conception,  as  thrilling  in  execution. 
as  momentovis  In  results  as  anything  in  ancient  romance,  the 
divine  birthright  of  every  American  child.  In  which  he  absorbs 
and  lives  and  breathes  the  very  spirit  that  made  these  United 
States:    and 

"Whereas  indisputable  evidence  proves  an  insidious  and  treach- 
erous propaganda  In  operation  to  place  in  cur  public  schools 
American  history  textbooks  designed  to  destroy  faith  in  the  fore- 
fathers and  respect  for  American  history  and  institutions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'R>:sotved,  That  Seattle  Chapter.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, realizing  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  security,  regards  with  grave  concern  tlxis  condition  in  our 
schools,  and  urges  upon  oiur  educational  authorities  (school  Ixiartis. 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers)  the  vital 
need  of  a  careful  review  of  American  history  textbooks,  that  steps 
may  be  taken  to  bar  obnoxious  books  from  our  schools,  and  that 
only  such  textbooks  be  permitted  therein  as  teach  the  simple 
beroic  truth  of  American  history,  and  written  not  by  aliens  but  by 
American  historians." 

The  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  their  national  congress  In  Independence  Hall.  July  4, 
1932.  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution: 

"It  IS  resolved  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting  of  the  Descendants 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that,  while 
the  members  would  view  with  apprehension  any  tampering  with 
the  blstorles  of  ttie  United  State*  used  In  the  public  schools,  in 
the  Interest  of  any  country,  people,  races,  or  policies,  at  the  same 
%ijn»  they  cannot  believe  that  what  is  falsely  called  a  truthftil 
presentation    of    the    other    side    of    the    case    demands    that    the 


histories  put  In  ttie  hands  of  American  children  should  boldly 
misrepresent  the  men  and  measures,  manners.  ai.d  methods  and 
the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  8ut)8equent  periods 
leading  up  to  the  Constitution  of  1787 

"This  misrepresentation  and  misinterpretation  being  accom- 
plished (1)  by  the  belittling  of  the  signiflcauce  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  Itself:  i2i  by  disparaging  and  ridiculing  signers 
of  the  Declaration  and  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  impugning  their 
moUv«s.  holding  them  up  to  contempt  of  the  youth  of  today  as 
patriots  and  statesmen:  and  (3)  by  ignoring  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  cur  Revolutionary  heroes  who  gave  all,  even  life  Itself, 
for  the  country's  great  cause  ' 

The  New  Jersey  Sute  CouncU  of  the  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  representing  80.000  members,  in  its  1922  conven- 
tion, unanimously  adopted   this  resolution; 

"It  Is  by  the  light  ol  true  American  annals.  Ideals,  principles. 
poUcies.  and  purposes  that  liberty-seeking  people  of  all  climes,  all 
races,  all  religions,  all  colors,  and  all  classes  have  in  our  country 
united  together  in  solidarity,  singleness  of  aspiration,  and  splendid 
morale  as  a  Nation. 

"We  demand  that  our  Nation's  true  history  be  taught  to  rising 
generations  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  view  to  wholesome  cul- 
tivation of  virile  patriotism 

"We  demand  that  American  history  be  preserved  unimpaired,  as 
the  rightful  heritage  of  our  children  and  as  guaranty  that  the 
future  of  our  Nation  shall  be  as  secure  and  glorious  as  Is  its  past. 

"We  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Patriot  League  for 
the  Preservation  cf  American  History  in  the  coordination  of  plans 
and  activities  of  all  patriotic  organizations  in  driving  all  treason 
texts  out  of  the  schools  of  our  country" 

The  State  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Order  of  Independent  Ameri- 
cans, in  convention  September  1922,  unanimously  adopted  this 
resolution: 

■Resolved.  That  the  t<>.xtbooks  in  the  public  schools  which  teach 
sectarian  and  Anglo-Saxon  propaganda  must  l>e  removed  there- 
from" 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Society.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  in  their  annual  congress  held 
April  9,   1923: 

"The  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  national  congress,  recognize  that  the  true  history  of  the  birth 
of  our  Republic,  handed  down  through  successive  generations  upon 
the  sacred  word  of  honor  of  our  fathers,  has  been  unfailing  source 
of  the  splendid  patriotism,  solidarity,  morale,  and  peace  spirit  of 
the  American  people 

"This  heroic  story  has  been  the  strongest  Inspiration  throughout 
our  past,  as  It  is  at  present,  to  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the 
Institutions  of  American  freedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and 
love  of  country,  and  to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  bless- 
ings of  liloerty.' 

"We  demxind  that  our  country's  true  annals.  Ideals,  and  princi- 
ples be  preserved  xuistillled  and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  our 
children  In  the  public  schools,  an  their  rightful  heritage,  and  for 
the  perpetuation  of  wholesome  national  spirit  based  upon  right 
conceptions  of  the  vital  doctrines  and  traditions  of  American 
democracy 

"We  condemn  as  unfit  for  school  use  those  history  texts  which 
defame  or  ignore  our  heroic  forefathers,  misrepresent  the  conse- 
crated causes  for  which  they  struggled  and  sacrificed,  and  misin- 
terpret the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  they  established  cur 
liberties  and  our  Nation. 

"We  declare  that  the  teaching  of  true  American  history  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  country  Is  vitally  essential  to  the  Inculcation 
of  our  distinctive  national  spirit  and  ideals  in  our  future  citizenry. 

"We  pledge  our  ready  cooperation  with  other  patriotic  bodies  In 
practical  measures  for  ciean&ing  the  public  schools  of  fal&e  and 
unpatriotic  teachings." 


Democratic  Campaign  in  Maryland  Opens  With 

Enthusiasm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1940 

Mr.  lyALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  cheering  Democrats 
last  night  packed  the  Lyric  Theater  in  Baltimore.  Md..  to  the 
doors  to  hear  their  State  campaign  open  in  a  blaze  of  oratory 
and  song.  There  was  enthtisiasm  aplenty,  enthusiasm  that 
was  dampened  for  awhile  when  it  was  announced  from  the 
platform  tliat  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Bankukao.  who  was  expected  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal address,  had  been  taken  ill  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  to  the 
regret  of  the  entire  country. 
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About  everybody  who  counts  in  Maryland  democracy,  to- 
gether with  many  Congressmen  from  other  States,  was  in  the 
throng. 

Harmony  was  proclaimed  by  every  sjieaker.  Governor 
O'Conor,  who  delivered  not  only  his  own  address,  as  chairman 
of  the  rally,  but  also  read  that  of  Sp>eaker  Bankhead  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up.  called  Mayor  Jack- 
son and  Senator  Radcliffe  his  friends  and  comrades,  and  they 
returned  the  compliment.  He  urged  the  election  of  Fianklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Senator  George  L.  Rad- 
cliffe, and  David  Ward,  William  P.  Cole.  Jr..  Thomas  DAlrs- 
andio.  Jr.,  John  A.  Meyer,  Lansdale  G.  Sasscer,  and  William 
B.  Byron  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mayor  Jackson  told  the  audience  that  he  was  present  to 
urge  upon  the  people  of  Maryland  and  the  whole  country  the 
election  of  all  Democratic  candidates.  He  said  that  the  de- 
mocracy of  Maryland  is  united  and  factional  differences  have 
been  buried.  "We  will  march  forward  in  an  overwhelming 
number  behind  our  party  and  the  leader  of  our  Nation.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  national  Democratic  candidates, 
Roosevelt  and  Wallace,  will  carry  Maryland,  and  with  them 
we  shall  reelect  George  L.  Radcliffe  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  once  more  return  a  solid  Democratic  delegation 
to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  prepared  by  Speaker  Bank- 
head: 

Governor  O'Ccnor,  Members  of  the  congressional  delegation  of 
Maryland,  and  fellow  citizens.  I  am  deeply  honored  with  your  invita- 
tion to  deliver  a  short  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  in  the  great  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  always  an  honor  to 
app>ear  in  this  great  State  whose  people  have  played  such  a  conspicu- 
ous and  distinguished  part  In  the  development  of  our  Nation  from 
colonial  days  on  down  to  the  present  time  and  who  are  still  carrying 
forward  the  noble  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

Within  the  time  limit  allowed  me  on  the  radio  it  will,  of  course, 
not  be  po.ss!ble  for  me  to  attempt  to  make  any  extended  argument 
on  the  vital  pollilcal  and  nation.'U  Issues  involved  in  this  campaign 
and  my  ob.servatlons  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  very  few  of  the 
pending  issues 

I  rejoice  to  bo  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  gathering  of  the 
democracy  of  Maryland  and  among  the  audience  I  trust  there  may 
be  many  independent  voters  and  possibly  some  who  have  heretofore 
voted  the  Republican  ticket.  There  h£is  never  been  waged  within 
this  generation  a  political  campaign  of  more  profound  significance  to 
the  present  and  future  happiness  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 
I  am.  of  cour.se.  here  to  present  mainly  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
Issue  I  am  alwfeys  happy  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  that  great  political  organization  which,  since  the  very 
founding  of  our  Republic,  has  played  such  an  active  and  conspicuous 
part  In  the  de.stiny  of  our  Nation.  I  am  also  glad  that  in  presenting 
the  Democratic  cause,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  record  and 
achievements  of  the  present  Democratic  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, that  I  can  bring  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  country,  the  a.s.surance  that  in  all  executive  and  legislative 
efforts  under  this  administration,  we  have  not  departed  from,  but 
have  adhered  to.  the  basic  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
cur  party  was  founded.  "Ek]ual  rights  to  all  men  and  special  privileges 
to  none " 

In  order  to  have  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion and  to  determine  whether  or  not.  upon  the  whole,  it  has  done  a 
good  or  an  evil  Job.  it  is.  of  course,  only  fair  that  we  should  recon- 
sider the  condition  of  the  country  when  we  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment in  1933  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recall  in  detail  the 
disastrous  and  calamitous  state  of  our  entire  country  at  the  close 
cf  the  Hoover  administration  when  everywhere  there  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  distress,  impoverishment,  fear,  poverty,  bankruptcy,  a 
collapsed  banking  system,  twelve  to  fifteen  million  unemployed  and 
hungry  people  walking  the  streets  and  the  countryside  crying  for 
bread  and  clothing  and  shelter.  It  was  a  situation  which  demanded 
the  instant  exercise  of  vitally  courageous  action.  For  12  years  our 
pecple  had  endured  a  Republican  leadership  that  either  did  not  have 
the  capacity  to  conceive  adequate  measures  of  relief  and  reform  or 
else  totally  lacked  the  courage  to  sponsor  and  execute  them,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  own 
salvation,  calkd  back  into  power  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a 
Democratic  administration  As  its  leader  and  chieftain  they  chose 
a  man  of  great  vision  and  courage:  a  man  who  was  totally  unwilling 
to  close  his  eyes  to  the  facts  of  a  new  order  of  conditions  which  liad 
grown  up  In  our  country  in  the  last  generation  and  which  needed 
drastic  remedial  action;  a  man  who  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
if  cur  country  were  to  survive  and  Its  basic  Institutions  preserved, 
pome  major  reforms  were  imperative;  a  man  daring  enough  to  ven- 
ture into  new  fields  of  legislation  to  ctu^e  obvious  evils;  a  man  who, 
despite  much  bitter  and  vindictive  criticism  and  hatred,  despite 
occasional  errors  of  action  or  cf  policy,  by  every  present  poll  of 
public  opinion,  still  holds  the  personal  affection  and  respect  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people — Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 


In  order  to  avert  a  further  fall  Into  the  abyss  when,  as  I  have 
suggested,  "unmerciful  disaster  followed  fast  and  followed  faster" 
upon  the  hcmesi  and  hopes  cf  the  American  people,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Congress,  with  the  President's  approval,  to  enact  a  series  of 
beneficent  laws. 

I  cannot  in  this  period  even  attempt  to  catalog  all  of  them,  nor 
to  argue  their  merit  and  necessity.  In  the  main,  they  were  laws  to 
restore  our  national  and  private  credit  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  banking  Institutions,  and  the  heroic  and  effective 
manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished  after  the  bank  holiday  must 
yet  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  especially  the  bankers  of 
the  country,  who  at  that  time  were  sorely  pleading  for  assistance, 
but  many  of  whom  are  now  the  bitterest  enemies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Incidental  to  the  collapse  of  more  than  5.000  National  and  State 
banks  during  previous  Republican  administrations,  we  enacted  the 
law  for  the  guaranty  uf  the  safety  of  all  deposits  of  our  National 
and  State  banks  which  were  affiliated  with  the  Federal  system  up 
to  85.000,  constituting  98  percent  of  the  total  deposits,  which.  Of 
course,  means  that  if  any  such  bank  now  fails  Its  depositors  will 
receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  orgy  of  rampant  and  unbridled 
speculation  of  former  years.  Under  former  Republican  administra- 
tions the  license  and  freedom  of  action  was  allowed  promoters,  stock 
Jobbers,  and  gold-brick  syndicates.  The  American  people  had  been 
swindled  out  of  billicns  of  hard-earned  savings  in  the  purchase  of 
securities  foisted  upon  them  by  these  evil  combinations,  who  op- 
erated without  con.science  and  without  restraint  To  eradicate  such 
indefensible  activities  we  passed  the  Security  Exchange  Commission 
Act.  under  the  operation  of  which  no  fly-by-nlght  speculative  enter- 
prise can  now  mulct  the  Investing  public.  Every  security  now 
offered  for  purchase  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commission, 
which  passes  upon  its  solvency  and  soundness.  That  was  a  type  of 
legislation  that  was  conceived  totally  to  end  evil  and  vicious  prac- 
tices that  an  aroused  public  conscience  was  not  content  longer  to 
endure 

We  broke  up  for  all  time  the  ruthless  and  unconscionable  hold- 
ing companies  allowed  to  flourish  in  all  of  their  ugly  and  wanton 
plundering  of  the  stockholders  of  their  subsidiaries  under  former 
administrations,  of  which  the  infamous  Insull  utility  empire  in  the 
Midwest  was  a  con.spicuous  example  and  of  which  the  Conunon- 
wealth  and  Southern  Corporation  was  a  smaller  prototype,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  when  this  bill  was  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
plans  and  strategy  of  the  opposition  to  the  legLslation  was  furnished 
by  none  other  tlian  the  Honorable  Wendell  Willkie,  now  the  Republi- 
can nominee  for  President. 

We  established  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  We  have  pro- 
vided adequate  temporary  relief  for  millions  of  men  and  women 
out  of  employment  and  without  any  opportunity  to  secure  Jobs. 
Tlirough  the  agency  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  we  have 
added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country  in  every  single  com- 
munity In  America  by  the  construction  of  permanent  utilities  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  administration  was  the 
financing  and  foundation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which, 
as  a  yardstick  for  the  control  of  power  and  light  rates  since  its 
establishment,  has  already  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  charges  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  that 
enterprise  was  one  that  seems  to  have  particularly  touched  the 
sensitive  corporate  nerves  of  the  private  utilities  of  the  country 
and  especially  of  the  Republican  nominee. 

In  this  connection  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  challenge 
which  Mr  Willkie  issued  to  the  President  for  a  series  of  Joint  de- 
bates In  the  country  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  well  said  that 
the  most  appropriate  parties  to  have  a  Joint  debate  with  reference 
to  their  respective  opinions  upon  questions  of  public  policy,  would 
be  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  Mr.  Willkie,  and  his 
running  mate.  Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon.  Speaking  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York  on  January  21.  1935.  Mr    Willkie  said: 

"No  duty  has  ever  come  to  me  in  my  life,  even  that  in  the  service 
of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion, patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this — my  obligation  to  say 
and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities  privately 
owned  " 

In  this  speech  he  described  Mr  Samuel  Insull  as  a  "forceful,  dy- 
namic, and  attractive  figure  "  Speaking  of  public  ownership  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  operate  public  service.  Mr.  Willkie  said: 

"All  I  have  observed,  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  I  read  teaches 
me  that  I  could  do  nothing  nobler  for  the  future  financial  stability 
and  political  good  of  my  country  or  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  my  fellow  citizens  than  to  stand  firm  and  unafraid  against 
this  foolish  fad  and  fancy  of  the  moment  " 

Now  here  is  what  Senator  McNary.  Mr.  Willkie's  running  mate, 
said  In  his  speech  of  acceptance: 

"The  Federal  Government  accepts  the  responsiljllity  to  control 
floods  and  assure  navigation — out  cf  these  services  flows  the  by- 
product of  power.  The  Government  having  made  this  power  avail- 
able should  have  an  indisputable  right  to  control  its  utilization 
and  distribution." 

He  further  added  th.^t  the  big  Federal  power  projects  were  liqui- 
dating their  commitments  to  the  Government.  I  am  wondering 
how  on  this  vital  problem  Mr  Willkie  as  President  would  control 
his  unregeneraie  running  mate  who  would  then  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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Getting  back  to  thp  legislative  program.  I  mention  without  oiabo- 
ratton  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  with  Its  tremendous 
benefits  to  the  American  people,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration giving  credit  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  finance 
their  own  homes  We  guaranteed  for  the  first  time  in  history  by 
law  the  fundamental  right  of  labor  In  this  country  to  organize  and 
bargain  for  the  betterment  of  their  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Wo  established  a  decent  wage-hour  law  so  that  men  and  women 
who  toll  should  not  be  forever  exploited  merely  as  human  com- 
modities We  have  helped  the  impoverished  youth  to  secure  oppor- 
tunities for  high-school  and  college  education;  and.  above  all  else, 
by  our  remedial  program  we  have  saved  the  farmers  of  the  country 
from  Bbs' lute  dostruction  and  bankruptcy  by  a  series  of  wi«e  and 
provident  laws.  Including  the  soil-  and  water-conservation  program, 
the  lowest  farm  interest  rates  In  our  history,  rural  electrification, 
marketing  agrcments.  commodity  loans,  parity  payments,  research 
Into  now  uses  and  new  markets,  the  stamp  plan,  and  distribution 
Of  stirplus  commodities.  Six  million  farmers  are  voluntarily  coop- 
erating in  the  various  wings  of  the  program. 

After  a  very  brief  and  fragmentary  summary  of  the  legislation 
enacted  by  this  Democratic  administration,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  In  the  history  of 
American  politics.  After  all  of  the  long  and  bitter  criticism  of  the 
opposition  party  and  Its  leaders  of  the  social,  economic,  and  agri- 
cultural proarram  of  this  administration,  and  after  a  2'2-year  micro- 
scopic examination  of  that  rrcord  by  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  we  naturally 
supposed  that  when  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia adopted  Its  platform  that  they  wculd  attempt  to  tear  the 
Democratic  record  limb  from  limb  and  at  least  have  the  temerity 
to  suggest  the  total  repeal  or  substantial  modiflcalion  of  what  they 
were  so  fond  of  calling  New  Deal  vagaries.  But,  lo  and  beheld, 
when  the  Republican  platform  was  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  that 
great  party  no  doubt  reluctantly  admitted  and  proclaimed  that 
they  approved  In  principle  the  Democratic  legislative  program  of 
this  administration,  after  which  startling  confession  the  only  leg 
that  they  have  to  stand  on  in  an  appeal  to  bo  placed  back  In  power 
Is  that  they  could  administer  these  laws  in  a  better  fashion.  Tliere 
arr  some  who  believe  that  the  majcr  incentive  to  a  return  to  power 
by  the  O.  O  P  Is  the  Jobs,  the  patronage,  and  the  power.  The  truth 
of  the  business  is  that  the  old  Republican  elephant,  the  symbol  of 
their  party,  has  grown  extremely  cadaverous  for  lack  of  adequate 
pclUlcal  hay. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  already  In  this  campaign  and  much 
more  will  probably  be  said  with  reference  to  the  third-tfnn  issue, 
which  I  desire  to  discuss  for  Just  a  moment.  I  contend  that  there 
is  ab.solutely  no  shred  of  political  philosophy  or  sound  analytical 
reason  why  a  Prcsicient  cf  the  United  Sutes  should  not  be  reelected 
for  a  third  term.  The  whole  argument  against  It  Is  ba.sod  entirely 
upon  a  so-called  accepted  tradition  or  unwritten  law.  When  one 
begins  to  seek  any  real  or  persuasive  reason  for  such  a  tradition. 
he  will  find.  If  fairly  Intentioned.  that  none  exists.  Whenever  I 
am  In  doubt  about  the  basic  philosophies  of  our  Constitution  and 
way  of  life,  it  Is  my  habit  to  revert  to  the  discussions  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  drafted  our  Federal  organic  law,  and 
upon  such  recent  research  I  find  that  this  was  a  matter  that  was 
fully,  fairly,  and  at  much  length  dl.scussed  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Every  possible  phase  of  a  third  term,  or  indeed  a 
second  term,  was  fully  analyzed  and  debated  by  those  great  Intellects 
and  logicians  who  constituted  the  personnel  of  that  Convention. 
Their  wisdom  and  foresight  as  expressed  in  their  finished  work  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  political  action  for  all  time  and  although 
many  proposals  were  made  for  limitations  of  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  after  every  possible  angle  of  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
explored,  it  was  the  final  wisdom  of  those  great  men  to  place  no 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  terms  that  a  Piesldent  should  be 
elected  They  evidently  were  not  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  more  than  two  terms  would  lead  to  a  dictatorship  and  they 
most  wisely  left  the  determination  of  the  number  of  ter»ns  that  a 
President  could  serve  to  the  final  decision  of  the  people  themselves. 
We  are  confronted  with  exactly  that  situation  in  this  campaign 

The  opponents  of  a  third  term  usually  refer  to  the  attitude  of 
George  Washington  upon  this  question  and  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
tliird  term.  The  truth  Is  that  that  decision  was  based  entirely  upon 
personal  reasons  and  his  desire  In  his  old  ace  to  retire  to  the  com- 
forts of  Mount  Vernon.  His  real  sentiments  were  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  General  Lafayette,  from  which  I  take  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  can  see  no 
propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man.  who 
on  some  great  emergency,  shall  he  deemed,  universally,  most  capable 
of  serving  the  public." 

The  patron  saint  of  all  Democrats  Is,  of  course,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  some  Democrats  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  other  reasons  are  new  declaring  that  they  can  support  no 
Democratic  candidate  for  a  third  term  While  It  Is  true  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  did,  in  general  terms,  oppose  the  election  of  a  President 
for  three  terms,  nevertheless,  we  find  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
such  profound  conviction  with  him  that  he  would  make  no  excep- 
tion, because  when  Mr.  Jefferscn  was  being  Implored  by  his  political 
friends  to  run  for  a  third  term,  he  wrote  to  John  Taylor  and  de- 
clared. "I  had  determined  to  declare  my  Intentions,  but  I  have 
considered  to  be  silent  on  the  opinion  of  friends  who  think  it  best 
not  to  put  a  continuance  out  cf  my  power  in  defiance  of  all  circum- 
stances." Undoubtedly,  If  circumstances  hart  warranted,  he  would 
have  accepted  a  third  term;  and  if  living  now.  It  Is  my  opinion, 
hold.ng  the  views  that  he  d:d  with  reference  to  the  rights  cf  the 
Average  man  in  ttils  country,  he  would  declare  that  the  present 


circumstances    Justify    and    demand    that    President    Roosevelt    be 
given  a  third  term. 

I  have  reserved  for  conclusion  the  supreme  and  paramount  prob- 
lems now  weighing  most  heavily  upon  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
American  people,  namely,  foreign  affairs  and  our  national  defense. 
Although  studious  and  at  times  vindictive  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Impress  the  country  with  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  have  gene  out  of  their  way  to  indulge  in  so-called 
meddling  In  the  foreign  affairs  of  other  nations,  the  whole  record 
disproves  such  contention  and  definitely  establishes  that  although 
they  have  from  time  to  time  made  vigorous  protests  against  the 
action  of  some  foreign  governments  that  were  In  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  Natiore  and  humanity,  nevertheless,  the  whole  undertone 
and  substance  of  their  appeals  to  the  world  has  been  for  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  for  peace  in  the  world,  and  against  the  spread  of 
war.  I  will  give  only  one  Instance  of  that  consistent  record.  Wh»n 
the  President  signed  the  first  neutrality  resolution  on  August  31. 
1935   he  did  so  with  this  statement: 

"I  have  approved  this  Joint  resolution  because  it  was  intended  as 
an  expression  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  involve  us  in 
war  Th.'  policy  of  the  Government  Is  definitely  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any  entanglements 
which  would  lead  us  into  conflict." 

And  this  was  followed  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention with  the  following  statement  by  the  President: 

"That  we  are  opposed  to  war  Is  known  not  only  to  every  American, 
but  to  every  government  In  the  world.  We  will  not  use  cur  arms 
In  the  way  of  aggression,  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  in 
European  wars.' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  last 
year  after  the  war  broke  out  In  Europe,  recommended,  and  the 
Demccratlc  Pnrty  passed,  amendments  to  the  existing  neutrality 
law  which  prohibited  the  shipment  In  American  vessels  of  cargoes 
into  the  waters  of  the  l)elllgerent  nations,  which,  if  It  had  not  been 
done,  would  doubtless  long  before  this  have  Inevitably  drawn  us  Into 
the  conflict  for  the  same  reasons  which  Induced  America  to  go  to  war 
against  the  central  powers  In  1917.  On  the  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  most  vital  proposal  for  keeping  out  cf  'he 
European  war,  on  the  final  roll  call  on  the  conference  report  of  tha 
neutrality  bill,  there  were — yeas.  Democrats  223.  Republicans  18; 
nays.  ULmoL-rats  29.  Republicans  141. 

Another  matter  of  the  most  supreme  and  vital  importance  to 
our  people  In  view  of  the  threats  and  power  of  the  totalitarian 
powers  in  Europe  is  the  matter  of  adequate  national  defen.se  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  Into  detail  or  statistics  with  reference  to  the  earnest 
efforts  of  this  administration  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality  that 
may  be  thrust  upon  our  people,  but  Herr  Hitler  has  sworn  that 
this  Is  a  world  revolution  and  that  no  democracy  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  will  ultima'ely  be  spared.  It  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  great 
Nation  like  this  to  adequately  prepare  against  the  terrific  power  of 
the  Nazi  war  machine,  but  this  administration  and  this  Congress 
are  taking  every  needful  step  to  see  to  It  that  at. the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  we  will  be  prepared  In  all  fields  of  ac:ion  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Monreie  Doctrine  and  to  safeguard  at  all  haz- 
ards our  priceless  heritage  of  liberty  and  free  way  of  life.  To  give 
assurance  to  our  people  on  the  preparedness  program  I  quote  the 
foUcwing  figures  prepared  by  Congressman  CLtrroN  Woodkum  of 
Virginia  of  the  Appropriations  Committee: 

"In  1933  we  had  an  Army  of  75.000  men.  Today  we  have 
equipped  and  under  arms  an  Army  of  241.000.  and  the  present 
Congress  is  authorizing  an  increase  to  1.200.000.  with  a  possible 
ultimate  Reserve  strength  of  2.000,000. 

"Today  we  have  a  1 -ocean  Navy  of  399  warships  In  1943  wo 
will  have  521  warships  aflcat    and  in  1946  a  2-ocean  Navv 

•Today   we   have   5  500   wiu-   planes    (production   900   per   month). 
Nineteen    hundred   and    forty-one   production    will    be    up 
per  month.     July   1942  25.000  war  planes  will  be  ready. 
1943  50.000  war  plants  will  be  on  hand 

•'Today  we  have  500  tanks.  Production  is  3  light  tanks  daily. 
July  1941  1,500  tanks  will  be  ready.  January  1943  200  heavy  70-ton 
tanks  will  be  ready. 

"By  August  1941  arms  and  critical  equipment  ready  for  1,000.000 
men.  That's  1  year  hence.  October  1943  complete  arms  and 
equipment  ready  for  an  Army  of  1.200.000  men.  and  a  Reserve 
strength  that  will  give  us  2. 000. 000  ' 


to    1.500 
October 


Proof  of  Authenticity  of  Britii^h  Secret  Document — 

Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONT.X.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  20.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  excerpts  from 
magazines,  press,  and  other  publications,  I  shall  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  discuss  the  British  Secret  Docimient,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Honorable  Lloyd  George,  and  dated 
June  10.  1919.  The  second  paragraph  of  this  document,  en- 
titled "Preliminary  Consideration."  deals  with  Anglo-Amer- 
ican albance.  which  will  eventually  result  in  a  peaceful  re- 
turn of  the  American  Colonies  to  the  dominion  of  the  Crown 
of  England.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  articles  en- 
titled "Steps  Toward  a  British  Union.  World  State,  and  In- 
ternational (should  be  Internal)  Strife,"  August  20.  parts  I 
II.  in.  and  rv.  and  August  21.  parts  V  and  VI.  and  Sep- 
tember 3,  parts  VII  and  VIII.  and  September  5.  part  IX.  In 
these  remarks  the  reader  will  find  much  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  letter  sent  to  Lloyd  George  June  1.  1919. 
Further  evidence  may  Be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CREssioN.'KL  RECORD.  Under  the  title  "Proof  of  Authenticity  of 
British  Secret  Document."  page  5547. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  further  discussion  of  this  most 
despicable  letter;  a  letter  which  holds  American  people  to 
ridicule  and  shame  by  those  who  are  now  dragging  this 
Nation  into  a  war  that  the  people  do  not  want  and  which 
will,  if  the  warmongers  do  not  desist,  lead  this  country  into 
Internal  strife.  The  greatest  threat  to  this  Nation  will  come 
when  the  English  Government  moves  to  Canada.  It  is  then 
that  the  various  groups  such  as  the  British-Israel.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Federation,  and  various  endowment  organizations  and 
International  bankers  will  become  the  real  "fifth  coltunnists" 
and  crusaders  for  Britain,  to  incorporate  the  United  States 
In  the  British  union.  In  this  attempted  sabotage  of  the 
Republic,  the  Communists  will  be  used  as  they  have  been 
to  date,  only  to  be  liquidated  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose  to  those  in  power,  who  have  bribed  them  and  paid 
their  way. 

The  New  Deal  is  copying  the  political  coups  of  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  and  the  President  no  doubt  hopes  to  establish 
himself  as  a  dictator  by  the  aid  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  intelli- 
gence units  m  the  United  States,  which  means,  of  course. 
that  there  may  be  no  election  if  this  "coup  militaire"  is 
accomplished. 

Cecil  Rhodes  is  the  Britisher,  the  internationalist,  who  sup- 
ported and  gave  his  aid  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  movement  for  the 
reunion  of.  this  Republic  and  the  British  Empire.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  undermining  of  America,  which  actively 
began  when  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  1877.  left  money  to  establish 
scholarships  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  training  diplomats 
to  foster  such  re-union. 

In  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  which  is  quoted  in  the  book 
Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Basil  Williams,  and  the  book  Cecil  Rhodes, 
by  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin,  he  stated: 

"•  •  •  directed  that  a  secret  society  should  he  endowed  with 
the  following  objects  "The  extension  of  British  rule  throughout  the 
world;  the  colonization  by  Brltli-h  subjects  of  all  lands  where  the 
means  of  livelihood  are  attainable  by  energy,  labor,  and  enterprise; 
and  e8j>eclally  the  occupation  by  British  settlers  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Is- 
lands of  Cyprus  and  Candla.  the  whole  of  South  America,  tlie  islands 
of  the  Pacific  not  heretofore  posnemed  by  Great  Britain,  the  whole 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  seaboard  of  China  and  Japan,  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Brltl.sh  Empire.'  The  foundation  of  so  great  a  power  as  to 
hereafter  render  wars  impossible  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
humanity. 

A  new  will  was  made: 

"He  substituted  English-speaking  peoples  for  actual  Britons;  he 
came  to  realize  his  limitations  and  reduced  his  scheme  to  a  mere 
beginning  of  It,  the  scholarships;  but  yet  the  thought  behind  each 
successive  will  remained  the  same — the  world  for  England.  England 
for  the  world."     (Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Mililn.) 

Other  quotations: 

"•  •  •  but  the  essence  of  the  will,  as  the  world  knows,  is  the 
Scholarship  Foundation.  In  the  end  all  that  Rhodes  can  do  toward 
extending  British  rule  throughout  the  world  and  restoring  Anglo- 
Saxon  unity  and  founding  a  guardian  power  for  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity is  to  a.'-range  for  a  number  of  young  men  from  the  United 
States,  the  British  colonies,  and  Germany  to  go  to  Oxford.  There 
are,  accordingly,  rather  more  Rhodes  scholars  from  America  than 
from  all  the  British  dominions  put  together. 

"If  the  Union  of  South  Africa  could  be  made  under  the  shadow 
Of  Table  Mountain,  why  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  union  under  the  splrea 
of  Oxford?" 


This  also  clarifies  much  of  which  is  stated  in  the  British 
Secret  Document  to  Lloyd  George.  This  movement  of  angli- 
cizing America  was  continued  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  a 
Britisher  who  made  his  money  in  the  United  States,  only  to 
sell  the  country  that  made  him  into  the  hands  of  our  greatest 
enemy.  The  author  of  the  British  Secret  Document  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  last  chapter  in  Andrew  Carnegie's 
book.  Triumphant  Democracy,  was  published  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  1893,  and  now  I  quote  from  that  volume. 
This  chapter  is  entitled  "Looking  Ahead."  and  I  may  say  at 
this  point  that  this  same  chapter  was  removed  from  the 
1932  edition  of  Triumphant  Democracy. 

If  Britain,  America,  and  Canada  were  to  reunite  today,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  reunion  would  be  one  hundred  and  eight  miiliona. 
All  other  parts  of  the  English-speaking  race  would  not  number  five 
millions  It  is  into  such  a  complete  race  reunion  of  her  people 
that  the  door  is  now  wide  open  for  the  parent  land  to  enter  and 
take  first  place — first  among  equals     •      •      • 

Readers  will  kindly  note  that  this  is  a  lock  ahead — how  far  ahead 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  guess — nevertheless  it  is  ahead,  and  some- 
time, somehow.  It  is  to  come  to  pass.  I  see  it  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  faith  of  the  devotee  which  carries  with  it  a  realizing 
sense  of  certain   fulfillment. 

Time  may  dispel  many  pleasing  iliuslons  and  destroy  many  noble 
dreams,  but  It  shall  never  shake  my  belief  that  the  wound  caused 
by  the  wholly  uniooked  for  and  undesired  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  child  is  not  to  bleed  forever. 

Let  men  say  what  they  will,  therefore,  I  say  that  as  surely  as 
the  sun  In  the  heavens  once  .<!hone  upon  Britain  and  America  united, 
so  surely  is  It  one  morning  to  rise,  shine  upon,  and  greet  again  the 
"Re-united   states."    British -American   union. 

(Signed)     Andrew  Caknecik. 

This  movement  of  anglicizing  America  began  with  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  when  he,  by  trickery  submerged  the  United 
States  Treasury  under  the  domination  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, It  was  first  a  British  movement,  but  is  now  interna- 
tional, and  is  financed  by  the  international  bankers,  who  are 
the  real  rulers  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Those 
who  preach  world  union  or  world  federation  are  in  the  pay 
of  some  of  the  organizations  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
in  my  previous  remarks,  the  object  of  which  is  to  destroy  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  and  to  enslave  the  American 
people  under  the  domination  of  the  British  rulers. 

The  arrogance  of  the  British  is  unbelievable,  and  the  low 
estimate  in  which  we  are  held  by  these  dukes  and  "ducklings" 
creeps  in,  I  may  say,  in  every  statement  which  they  make. 
As  an  illustration,  let  me  again  quote  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who. 
as  the  letter  to  Lloyd  George  states,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Biitish  propaganda  machine  in  the  United  States.  (Harper's 
magazine,  March  1918.) 

Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Society  of  Pilgrims,  whose 
work  of  international  unity  cannot  be  overestimated,  has  played  a 
part  In  promoting  understanding  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  American  OfBcers'  Club  in  Lord  Leconfleld's 
hou.se  in  London,  with  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
as  president,  has  done,  and  Is  doing.  Immense  good.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  It  was  the  Pilgrims'  Society,  under  the  fine 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harry  Brlttaln,  which  took  charge  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  M  Beck  when  he  visited  England  in  1916.  and  gave  him 
so  good  a  chance  to  do  great  work  for  the  cause  of  unity  between 
the  two  nations.  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  think  that  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  these  arrangennents  which  resulted  in  the  Pilgrims' 
taking  Mr.  Beck  into  their  charge. 

I  may  say  that  they  did  take  Mr.  Beck  into  their  charge, 
for  he  was  a  most  abject  worshiper  of  England  ever  since 
that  time. 

Then  Mr.  Parker  continues: 

Then  It  was  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  became  an  accepted  fact, 
but  the  United  States  could  not  have  made  it  a  fact  unsupported 
and  unprotected  by  the  British  Navy.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  policy  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  a  free  and 
fair  run  for  over  the  last  90  years,  Ijecause  Great  Britain,  which  had 
learned  her  great  lesson  In  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  made 
her  Navy  the  defender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

No  one.  not  even  a  Britisher,  could  have  uttered  a  greater 
falsehood,  for  the  British  Government,  has  never  been  an 
aid  to  the  United  States,  and  the  British  have  never  pro- 
tected our  interest  in  South  America;  but  have,  Instead,  de- 
stroyed our  interest  by  undermining  Amerjpan  commerce  in 
that  Southern  Hemisphere.  This  should  be  clearly  evident  to 
anyone,  when  he  takes  into  consideration  the  effect  upon  our 
foreign  trade  when  we  observe  the  British  blacklist,  which  Is 
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handed  to  us  by  the  British  Government.  A  statement  of 
this  kind  simply  makes  me  boil,  and  should  start  the  blood 
surging  In  the  arteries  of  every  American  who  has  the  inter- 
est of  this  Nation  at  heart.  However,  this,  as  I  have  already 
said,  shows  the  contempt  In  which  we  are  held  by  those  who 
are  now  crying  for  help,  and  whose  Navy  is  not  even  able  to  i 
protect  the  insignificant  area  contained  within  the  British  ' 
Islen.  How  Is  It  possible  for  such  Navy  to  give  any  aid  in  the 
protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  we  could 
nevrr  enforce  with  an  Army  of  0.000.000  men;  yes,  and  with 
threp  n«vle«i  m  large  as  the  one  which  we  now  have, 

If  \n  writ  to  brar  in  ffllnd  that  ih«  Centfftl  and  South 
Ampticun  fU'publir*  »r«  sovcrrvtan  ntr^emmenUt  within  th^-m' 
t^Upn.  and  It  iM  within  th^r  rights  l«  do  a#  th«y  pUitrnt  in  r«« 
unfd  iff  admiitinff  imtrutn  p^*f^  wiihm  ihinr  fmrdft*, 
mtffiiUi  W0  ttufMtif  utumpl  Ut  mttffu  m  Bt^irury  4*f€if\m 
ut0tu  itn^m,  w«r  wiM  in  mteH  prMwdurir  imfU  wiu  with  ih^m 
H*'tfumuiM  Whtm  thM  wf  to  ovitf,  w«  wtM  to«  *  rmtum  with' 
4AH  4  •incltf  frUtna,  ttittutr  in  ttm  western  etrnttmrH  or  in  anr 
p<»rt  of  th«  world  Ye»;  ww  KRctond  iytrimlt,  wtU  glv«  m 
limmb*  down"  »m  *he  htu  alw«ys  doM  wtien  ftuch  n*!C*tmily 
uui»  her  own  purpose. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Cecil  Sprlng-IUee  to  Balfour  and  others, 
which  were  published  in  the  teturday  Evening  Post,  July  13. 
AuKUst  3  and  24,  1929,  reveal.  If  nothing  else,  the  manner  in 
which  our  Secretary  cf  State,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  were 
taken  into  camp  by  the  British.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
treated  with  contempt  in  Sir  Cecil  Spring -Rice's  correspond- 
ence, and  our  President.  Mr.  Wilson,  was  not  treated  any 
better.  It  Is  well  to  read  these  letters,  for  I  believe  they  will 
be  useful  in  reestablishing  patriotism  in  those  of  our  people 
who  are  now  vacillating  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I  have  inserted 
some  articles  from  the  Report  on  Investigation  of  Pro-British 
History  Textbooks  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  RacoRO.  This  report  also  authenticates  the 
secret  British  document  in  its  reference  to  change  in  our  edu- 
cational system  and  pro-British  propaganda  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  and  in  our  churches. 

The  author  of  the  British  document  thanks  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Polk;  and  he  should,  because  Mr.  —  was  on  the  board  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  fact,  he  was  the  president 
of  the  league,  and  therefore,  guilty  or  innocent,  a  tool  of  the 
British  propaganda  service.  Mr.  Prank  Polk  was  a  member 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  so  recorded  in  its  membership 
list.  Mr.  Baker,  whom  the  author  of  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment sOso  mentioned,  was  tnistee  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Corpora  ti  cm. 

Mr  Edward  PUene,  of  Boston,  an  internationalist,  set  up  the 
Twentieth  Centxiry  Fund.  Inc..  and  by  interlocking  directorates  has 
control  over  124  tnwt  funds,  together  totaling  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Included  In  this  control  are:  The  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  the 
Duke  and  Russell  Sage  Poundations  from  which  funds  go  subsidies 
to  subversive  communistic,  socialistic  and  sdl  peace  movements,  as 
well  as  the  cooperative  movements.  Among  activities  of  Twentieth 
Century  Pund.  Inc..  are  the  following:  N.  R  A..  S.  E.  C,  Wagner 
Labor  Act,  International  Labor  OfBce  ( affiliated  with  League  of 
Nations*.  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Credit  Unions.  Cooperatives. 
League  of  Women  Voters.  (See  Red  Network,  published  by  Eliza- 
beth Dilling.  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  for  com- 
munistic activities  of  these  groups  Also  see  Yearlxxjks  and  Amer- 
ican Foundations  and  Their  Fields,  published  by  Twentieth  Century 
I\ind,  Inc  ) 

It  is  well  to  note  that  Messrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Rocke- 
feller. Insull.  can  be  found  among  the  "Pilgrims,"  while  Cleve- 
land Dodge  belongs  to  the  Carnegie  clan. 

In  the  London  Times.  July  4.  1919.  appeared  an  article  enti- 
tled. "Insurance  of  Peace."  from  which  I  now  quote: 

NEED    OF    PROPAGANDA 

By  efficient  propaganda,  carried  out  by  those  trained  in  the  arts 
of  creating  public  good  will  and  of  swaying  public  opinion  toward 
a  deflnite  purpose,  not  only  the  natural  and  proper  competition  of 
interest  between  the  two  countries  would  l>e  robbed  of  the  p  jlson 
of  Ignorant  resentment,  but  also  the  malign  influence  of  existing 
and  potential  pro|»ganda  antagonistic  to  British-American  good 
win  will  t>e  nullified. 

What  is  now  needed — urgently  needed — is  to  make  a  beginning. 
Efficiently  organized  propaganda  should  mobilize  the  press,  the 
church,  the  State,  and  the  cinema;  press  Into  active  service  the 
whole  educational  systems  of  both  countries,  and  root  the  spirit 


of  gcod  will  in  the  home,  universities,  public  and  high  schools,  and 
primary  schools.  It  should  also  provide  for  subsidizing  the  best 
men  to  write  books  and  articles  on  special  subjects,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  cheap  editions  or  distributed  free  to  classes  liitereaied. 
Authoritative  opinion  upon  ctirrent  controversial  topics  should  be 
prepared,  both  for  the  dally  press  and  for  magazines;  histories, 
and  textbook.9  upon  literature  should  i>e  revised  New  books  should 
be  added,  particularly  in  the  primary  schools  Hundreds  of  ex- 
change university  scholarships  should  be  provided  Local  Hocletlrs 
should    be    formed,    in    every    center    to    foster    British-American 

?fKXl  Will.  In  clo^  cooperation  with  an  administrative  committee. 
mportant  articles  should  be  broken  up  Into  mouthful^  for  popu- 
Iflf  consumption  and  b<-jok1«ts,  cards,  pamphlet*,  etc  ,  dlstribut<d 
Ihrotigh  ofKinl/^d  rhanneU  to  the  public  Mvenin\nn  npncp  *houkl 
b«  taiien  In  the  pTfM,  on  hoardini^*.  and  In  th''  streetcar*,  ('.f 
Mt^adtlv  pfw^nMriK  f>f«^,  ftui\h  tpnfi  bd/I  f^rn'mhefd  mini-rrim* 
peJIlfMt  phrtt^fm  ntf/i  **«»l7  grafpptt  t-nfUirrr^tt.  ihm*  fh^  pythUe  mny 
tfitht)4tt\mumnii   uhmtTft   tl»«   iuuOnmfn^mUt  irt   a  vtitnpU^^,   miitUMi 

Th»«  ^*tf%  Mfsw/H  h*  *<|»/u^f»My  fUn*  ♦/>  \hAiiU\UH\*  m  *ii  «#f»*lf 

nUm/^  tmt^urtu  ttnifi  in>4  «»»*  irtpw  ««»//♦»  t4  •♦  ttti  ntuUtf  0m  tUfignon 
Hi  nmn  m  liMHh  e^mnifutm  wiift  mra  q«ii»||fu4  »»y  '•i/«*i«y  win  triptrx' 

U)  UiUtrirH  ItiM  M<.tu>i<  lA  ttut  puUlu:  to  wUuh  any  pitrtKuI^r  itpifcitl 
tt  n>sd« 

Tti«  whoU  expente  for  earrytng  out  this  enterpn**?  in  both  roun- 
tru:«  stimxld  lmm«diaC4rly  be  toud^eUui  Um  and  the  necwhary  funds 
secured,  U)  be  adminu>i4rred  by  cne  strong  adni:nt:>tratlve  conim'ttet 
of  eminent  men  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  the  United  Kingdom 
These  two  committees  should  t)e  coordinated  in  one  Internaiional 
supervisory  committee.  Literary  matter  should  be  secured  by  sub- 
committees of  British  and  American  journalists  and  publishers  who 
know  the  capacity  of  all  of  those  writers  competent  to  assist  In  the 
work  of  Interpreting  one  country  to  the  other,  to  establish  the 
mutuality  of  British-American  international  interest,  and  to  impress 
the  entire  public  opinion  of  Ixjth  countries  with  the  advantage,  nay. 
the  necessity  for  a  world-wide  unity  of  British-American  peace  effort. 
.\mbassador8  of  good  will  should  be  exchanged,  to  meet  the  public 
In  our  pulpits,  on  our  lecture  platforms,  and  to  preside  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  our  colleges. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  American  patriot.  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
gether, or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately  "  If  there  be  one 
who  still  doubts  this  axiomatic  truth,  let  him  carefully  consider  the 
blood-red  future  of  the  world  with  the  BrltLsh  Empire  and  the 
United  States  in  active  hostility,  or  even  engaged  in  consuming  their 
existing  and  potential  material  and  spiritual  resources  in  bitter 
Anglo-American   controversy',   quarrel,  and   intrigue. 

In  reading  the  foregoing  can  anyone  close  his  eyes  to  the 
evil  effect  of  such  propaganda,  and  particularly  when  nearly 
all  American  publications  are  controlled  by  an  alien  ix)wer.  the 
Interests  of  which  are  only  In  the  conquest  of  America.  Where 
are  the  loyal  Americans  who  should,  first  of  all,  guard  this 
Republic  with  their  very  lives?  Where  is  the  patriotic  press 
that  prides  itself  on  truth?  The  press  that  should  rally  to  the 
defense  of  America  and  give  full  support  to  those  who,  back  to 
the  wall,  are  fighting  alien  influences  to  save  what  is  left  of 
our  Republic.  I  am  astounded  and  shocked  by  public  apathy 
and  by  the  attitude  of  the  American  press,  which  is  pro- 
English,  proforeign.  and  prointernatlonal ;  a  press  which  has 
forsaken  our  coimtry  in  its  greatest  hour  of  need. 

In  order  to  reveal  the  attitude  of  some  deluded  Americans. 
I  shall  quote  Owen  Wister,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  cor- 
rectly as  he  was — pro-British  (from  the  London  Times, 
Friday.  July  4,  1919) : 

The  truth  of  it  was,  you  had  been  drlvinc  us  colonies  with  such 
light  reins  for  so  long  that  directly  you  tightened  them  we  took 
the  bit  tjetween  our  teeth  and  bolted  We  mean  to  be  our  own 
nation  and  not  your  colonies,  no  matter  how  easy  with  us  you 
might  be.  And  you  were  easy,  very  easy,  until  quite  late  In  our 
Revolution.  So  our  school  histories  had  to  make  out  a  case  They 
played  up  George  III  and  Lord  North  strong,  and  they  suppressed 
Burke  and  Pitt  and  the  whole  liberal  elemfnt  In  England  that 
was  In  sympathy  with  us;  thought  of  us  as  free  Brltl.sh  brothers 
over  the  water  who  were  insisting  on  our  British  rights  In  short, 
they  painted  a  distorted  picture  of  England's  political  condition 
at  that  time. 

INTLtTENCT    OF    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

Generations  of  American  schoolboys  have  studied  this  picture. 
To  fathers  and  grandfathers  all  over  our  States,  the  names  Con- 
cord. Bunker  Hill.  Valley  Forge,  mean  resistance  to  the  tyrannical 
enemy  of  liberty.  Eni?land  England  is  still  that  to  our  schoolboys 
of  today,  though  not  so  many  A  movement  to  correct  the  school 
books  has  been  surted  and  will  go  on  It  will  be  thwarted  in 
every  way  posi>ible  by  certain  of  your  enemies  These  will  busily 
remind  you  that  you  burnt  our  Capitol  in  the  next  war  we  had; 
that  you  let  loose  the  Alabajna  upon  us  during  our  Civil  War; 
they  will  never  mention  the  good  turns  you  have  done  us.  They 
would  spoil,  if  they  could,  the  t)etter  understanding  that  so  many 
of  us  are  stoivlng  for.     They  would  pry  us  apart,  If  they  could. 
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They  win  f.ill.  Our  dc.id  over  whom  you  strewed  flowers  on  May 
30  will  help  us  living  to  defeat  them.  Could  I  name  all  the  mat- 
ters wherein  wc  have  varied  much  or  little  from  you  since  that 
original  Fourth  of  July,  143  years  ago,  a  teeming  page  would  be 
compiled  In  truth,  a  whole  book  devoted  to  these  differences, 
with  the  hl.«tory  of  such  divergence,  would  have  that  .same  light- 
throwing  quality  which  Is  possessed  by  any  great  dictionary  giving 
the  evolution  and  »urce*«lvc  uses  of  words  We  vary  from  you. 
for  instance,  in  cur  Protestant  Episcopal  prnyrr  book,  here  and 
thPTo  in  our  vocabulary,  written  and  sjxiken;  In  the  custom  of 
prlmogeniturp  tlir  rtile  of  the  road.  colnaRe.  spelling,  pronunr-liitlon. 
enunciation  Munjr  of  us  spenk  through  "ur  iiope^  nmif  di  us 
dro^)  our  h's;  r)m'««lon  of  the  k.  as  in  sh'^'Ckln'.  rtfimrf*  mfistly  the 
'umble  With  u*   thf   s'lghty  with  you     And  so  forth,  and  s<^)  ('»rth 

Thi*  rohflrm*  thr  Rtat^mrntii  mad''  in  ih^  kffrr  fn  1/1  )vd 
OfTtttP  In   which   the   Muth'rr  fii  It  bf(iK/i   hf'W   the   Urifi^h 

tuiff  hi  Uni  ')' /  iffi^iif  nit(\  to  iti*>  mi>^it''*u"  '4  itv^  ituiluff, 


itu-ne  c  Irt  ).  *(.'  ^fV"'  iiiu^r  lit  i/itr  Anueri/j).tf>ii.  I.  it'.Uii  Alwut 
111*  firr»«  t4  hu  coffiifi^  «h*  OfutuJ  PU*t  miclM  «»<i«k*  i»  di-monstra* 
iiijii  lit  Kautru:uu  wsi^f!'  |/ie(erubly  off  N<-v.{>ori  H  I  to  ih»t  ImAj 
O'fdrd  L«dy  Mua»  iMoy  H^Tdut-*  huAy  Rodintm  aiul  ttue  wives  of 
our  otlier  kiiigljt*  may  pb'.wip^ie  And  Fitld  Marhhal  Haig  with 
Sir  John  Pershing  might  review  the  American  f'>rc«^  During  tlie 
visit  fpe<~ial  courtefcie*  ^hould  be  shown  to  the  prebldert*  and  pro- 
fet*ors  whoni  I  ha-e  lij-ted  In  appendix  23  I  would  al.  o  suggest 
that  a  complete  j)rogramnie  cf  social  favours  be  arranged  for  the  par- 
son*, editors,  and  newspaper  proprietors  in  appendixes  20  und  26. 
A  new  order  might  be  created  to  reward  the  celebrants  of  the  visit. 
the  Royal  Order  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  should  have  three  degrees. 
Knights  Grand  Cross.  Knights  Bachelor,  and  Commanders  With 
respect  to  the  knighted  classes  we  could,  of  course,  reas'stire  the 
suspicious  by  Mr  A  Maurice  Low's  patent  device,  first  described  In 
the  New  York  Times.  August  15.  1918  (appendix  44).  which  sale- 
guard  the  democracy  of  the  knighted  by  the  withholding  of  the 
accolade  Would  you.  however,  kindly  give  Instructions  to  the 
publishers  of  Whittaker  s  Almanac,  and  of  the  ofllcial  registers,  to 
delete,  in  their  nc^t  issue,  from  their  lists  of  British  Knights,  the 
name  of  S:r  John  B.ddle.  Sir  Tasker  Bliss.  Sir  P  D  Lechrldge.  Sir 
Peyton  March.  Sir  John  Pershing.  Sir  Hugh  Rodman,  Sir  William 
Sims.  Sir  Ja<ieph  Strauss,  and  the  other  American  knights,  as  their 
Inclusion  in  the  1919  is.'sue  has  tended  to  shake  American  faith  in 
our  Mr.  Low's  ingenuity? 

The  foregoing  paiagraph  is  correct,  for  the  1920  edition 
of  Whitakcr's  Almanac  listed  the  following  Americans  as  Sir 
Knights: 

Pershing,  Gen   John,  G   C   B    (D   S.  Army) 

Redman    Rear  Admiral  Hugh.  K,  C,  B.  (U    S    Navy). 

Biddle,  MaJ    Gen   John,  K    C    B    (M)    (Hon  )    (U.  S.  Army). 

Bliss.  Gen   Tasker,  G   C   M   G    (U.  S.  Army). 

Marsh.  Gen    Peyton.  C   M  G    (U   S.  Army). 

Sims.  Vice  Admiral  William  Snowden.  G.  C.  M    G     (U    S.  Navy). 

Strauss.  Rear  Admir.il  Joseph,  K.  C.  M    G    (U    S    Navy). 

Let  me  al.so  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
British  secret  document,  or  letter  to  Lloyd  George,  suggested 
that  inasmuch  as  these  titles  had  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people,  that  their  names  should  be  removed 
from  the  Almanac  and  deleted  from  the  Royal  Register.  Did 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  comply  with  this  request?  He 
surely  did.  for  the  names  were  removed  from  the  very  next 
issue  of  the  Almanac.  Surely,  anyone  with  such  entree  to 
the  British  Prime  Minister  must  have  been  important,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  complied 
with  his  request.  HLs  reference  to  Mr.  Low  is  also  correct, 
for  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  15.  1918,  appears  an 
article  entitled  "British  Decorations,"  from  which  I  shall 
quote  a  few  lines: 

To  the  Editor  of  tht  New  York  Times: 

So  m.'iny  persons  have  written  and  asked  me  about  the  decora- 
tions conferred  by  King  George  on  American  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, and  there  is  evidently  a  fear  In  the  minds  of  some  Americans 
that  the  acceptance  of  these  decorations  may  insidiously  sap  Ameri- 
can democracy  by  creating  a  titled  class,  that  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  quiet  their  fears  and  explain  what  these  appreciations 
signify. 

Knighthood  is  an  honor  dating  back  to  feudalism.  It  is  con- 
ferred by  the  sovereign  In  person,  who  dubs  his  kneeling  subject — ■ 
the  p)osture  indlcatlixg  allegiance,  submission,  and  fidelity — by 
touching  his  shoulders  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  saying:  "I  dub  thee 
knight,  arise.  Sir  John."  and  the  man  who  30  seconds  before  knelt 
down  as  plain  John  Smith  arises  Sir  John  Smith.  (A.  Maurice  Low, 
Washington,  AU(5Ust   11,   1918.) 


The  only  difference  in  this  initiation,  if  I  may  so  designate 
it,  is  in  the  fact  that  our  Sir  Kniphts  were  not  dubbed  as 
Ls  the  customary  procedure  with  British  subjects. 

This.  Mr,  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress,  further  au- 
thenticates the  BritLsh  document  which  some  Members  re- 
fused permi.s.sion  for  insertion  in  the  Record,  There  is  not 
one  parapraph  in  this  letter  that  Is  not  ab.solulcly  correct,  and 
the  letter  was.  in  spite  of  opinloas  to  the  contrary,  actually 
.«:rnt  by  some  one  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  This 
shrnild  be  clear,  ns  one  reads  the  evidence  I  have  produced 
in  order  to  prove  thl«i  document. 


\Ut\\''Yi\%  flirftultttiofi  hf  ConicrriHi 

HON',  HKKKOK  PEAUBON 

IS  TMK  HOI  HK  OK  KKI'ltK,SKNTATIVK8 

Wednctdav.  September  It,  1940 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  8p*'aker.  the  Congrew  of  the  United 
States  is  being  aslced  and  urged  to  legislate  upon  the  qualifl- 
cation-s  for  voters  in  the  election  of  a  President.  Senators, 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  States 
and  to  prohibit  any  sovereign  State  from  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  the  election  of 
either  of  these  officials.  Such  a  proposal  is  contained  in 
H.  R.  7534,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Representative  Geyer.  now  pending  in  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

This  bill  would  only  apply  to  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia.  Arkansas.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia. 

It  is  unfortunate  as  well  as  passing  strange  that  one  so  far 
removed  from  these  States  and  so  obviously  uninformed  as  to 
conditions  in  them  has  assumed  to  himself  the  task  of  at- 
tempting to  solve  all  the  alleged  social  and  political  problems 
existing  in  these  States  while  his  own  district,  the  home  of 
Harry  Bridges  and  many  who  subscribe  to  his  philosophy,  is 
being  neglected.  He  could  render  the  Nation  and  certainly 
his  district  a  far  greater  service  if  he  would  evidence  more 
concern  over  conditions  at  his  own  front  door  and  busy  him- 
self in  expressing  at  home  his  profound  anxiety  about  the 
failure  of  those  about  him  to  aid  in  preserving  and  protecting 
those  democratic  principles  and  institutions  in  which  he 
professes  such  an  abiding  interest. 

I  am  offering  no  brief  for  requiring  all  voters  to  pay  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote.  In  fact.  I  have  no  objection  to 
removing  it  as  a  legal  requirement,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
States  not  only  have  the  right  but  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  the  qualifications  of  their  voters, 
and  Congress  has  no  constitutional  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
question. 

By  what  constitutional  provision  could  Congress  be  said  to 
have  a  legal  right  to  enact  this  bill? 

The  only  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  directly 
or  remotely  dealing  with  the  subject  are  as  follows: 

Art.  I,  Sec  2,  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  Members  chos^en  every  second  year  by  tlie  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 


Amendment  XVII :  The  Senate  •  •  •  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.     (Adopted  April  8,  1913.) 

Art  I  Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  presented  in  each 
Slate  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 
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Amendment  XTV:  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  Jurtsdlctton  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life.  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Amendment  XV:  Tlie  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Amendment  XIX:  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
TOt«  Bhall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  St&tes  or  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

One  or  more  of  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  must 
form  the  basis  for  this  bill  if  it  has  any  legal  or  constitu- 
tional justification.  I  propose  to  show  conclusively  that  it 
Is  in  contravention  of  all  of  said  constitutional  provisions 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  absolutely 
no  right  to  say  to  the  States  what  they  can  or  cannot  do 
with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  any  election 
whether  State  or  Federal.  It  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  We 
may  not  like  what  they  do  in  this  regard,  but  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  unless  and  until  we  amend  the 
Federal  Ccmstltution. 

Let  us  take  the  six  provisions  llst«d  above  In  the  order 
named,  analyze  them,  and  determine  what  they  mean  in  the 
light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  construing  them. 

AsncLs  I,  sBcnoN  a 

Under  this  section  of  the  Constitution  Its  authors  provided 
specifically  that  the  States  should  have  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  voted  for  Members  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  by  stipulating  that  electors  in  such 
elections  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electora 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that  any  legislative  body  ex- 
cept a  State  legislature  has  any  right  to  say  what  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  voter  shall  be  in  elections  to  determine  who  shall 
serve  In  said  State's  legislative  lx)dy  except  the  State  legisla- 
ture Itself.  It  Is  a  right  reserved  to  the  States  and  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  control.  If  the  States  have 
the  unquestionable  right  to  fix  and  determine  qualifications 
for  those  voting  for  members  of  the  State  legislature  the 
Congress  has  no  power  to  curb  or  Interfere  with  the  action  of 
these  States  In  imposing  poU-tax  payment  as  a  voting  qualifi- 
cation. If  such  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to  voting  for 
these  State  ofBcials,  vmder  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  shall 
likewise  be  a  condition  precedent  to  voting  for  Federal  ofiBcia!?. 
Congress  cannot  prevent  it  by  mere  legislative  act  saying  that 
it  cannot  be  done. 

If  the  CMigress  is  to  assume  the  right  and  power  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  requiring  the  pajnnent  of  a  i>oll  tax  as  a 
voting  qualification  In  electing  Federal  ofBcers,  then  It  must 
be  done  by  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  separating  the  power  of  the  State  to  fix  qualifications  of 
the  electors  of  the  members  of  its  most  nimierous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature  from  that  of  fixing  qualifications  of  those 
voting  to  elect  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 

So  long  as  State  legislatures  require  those  who  vote  for 
members  of  such  legislatures  to  pay  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote 
they  must  require  such  tax  in  electing  Federal  ofiBcials.  So 
long  as  States  have  the  right  to  fix  qualifications  for  voters 
in  elections  to  select  members  of  State  legislatures,  just  so  long 
will  they  likewise  determine  who  can  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  such 
qualifications,  when  determined  by  the  State  legislatures, 
shall  also  obtain  in  electing  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Congress.  States  are  vested  with 
the  indisputable  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  in  both  State 
and  Federal  elections. 


In  connection  with  the  language  used  in  article  I.  section  2, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment was  adopted  directing  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  popular  vote  of  the  people  the  same  language  was 
used  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  such 
election  and  again  the  States  were  left  with  the  right  to 
determine  what  those  qualifications  should  be. 

This  is  especially  significant,  because  when  thi.';  amendment 
was  adopted  many  of  the  States  were  then — 1913 — and  for 
50  years  prior  thereto  had  been  requiring  the  payment  of  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  in  choosing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  cf  Representatives.  The  amendment  was 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  States  in  the  light  of  all  these 
years  of  experience  and  no  effort  made  to  change  the  language 
used  in  article  I,  section  2,  or  to  apply  a  different  rule. 

These  are  not  just  dogmatic,  catecorical  statements  of  mine 
but  are  legal  principles  firmly  established  by  decree  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  nearly  60  years  ago  and  never 
questioned  since. 

In  1883  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  '110 
U.  S.  663),  with  reference  to  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, said: 

The  States  in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of  Congress  Nor  can  they 
prescribe  the  quaJlflcation  for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine.  They 
define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legisla- 
ture, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  same  i>cr- 
sons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  In  that  State.  It  adopts 
the  qualification  thus  lumlfihed  as  the  qualification  of  its  own 
electors  for  Members  of  Congress. 

For  the  Federal  Congress  to  say  by  legislative  enactment 
that  the  States  shall  not  and  cannot  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  would  be  tantamount 
to  forbidding  such  States  to  control  the  qualifications  of  their 
citizens  who  vote  for  members  of  State  legislatures.  Where 
can  be  found  anyone  who  will  contend  that  Congress  has  any 
constitutional  right  to  dictate  to  the  States  how  they  shall 
qualify  electors  in  choosing  any  State  ofiBcial? 

In  the  case  of  Wiley  v.  Sinkler  <179  U.  S.  63)  the  Court 
upheld  the  right  of  South  Carolina  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  those  voting  for  Federal  oflBcials  and  reiterated  with 
approval  the  construction  of  article  I,  section  2,  as  set  out  in 
the  case  of  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 

A«TICTX   I.   SECTION    4 

The  author  of  the  bill  under  discussion  has  insisted  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  this  bill  under  article  I. 
section  4,  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the  States 
shall  prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives  through  their  legis- 
latures but  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  or  alter  such 
regulations. 

To  say  that  the  words  "time,"  "place."  or  "manner"  of 
holding  elections  mean  or  include  qualifications  of  voters, 
such  as  length  of  residence,  registration,  and  poll-tax  pay- 
ments certainly  strains  one's  conception  and  understanding 
of  these  words  in  their  common  and  accepted  usage.  It  is  a 
meaning  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  given  these 
words,  and  all  the  decisions  construing  this  section  hold  that 
the  power  given  Congress  by  the  language  used  is  to  protect 
the  act  of  voting,  the  place  where  it  is  done,  and  the  man  who 
votes  from  personal  violence  or  intimidation. 

See  the  following  cases  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  section 
and  its  meaning,  to  wit:  Ohio  v.  Hildebrant  (241  U.  S.  565) ; 
Smiley  v.  Holm  '285  U.  S.  355):  Koenig  v.  Flynn  <285  U.  S. 
375) :  Carroll  v.  Becker  (285  U.  S.  380) ;  In  Re  Coy  (127  U.  S. 
731.  752) ;  Ex  parte  Sicbold  <100  U.  S.  371) ;  Ex  parte  Clark 
(100  U.  S.  399) ;  United  States  v.  Gale  (109  U.  S.  65) :  Uriited 
States  V.  Moseley  <238  U.  S.  383) ;  Newberry  y.  United  States 
(256  U.  S.  232) ;  United  States  v.  Wurzbach  (280  U.  S.  396). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  separately  this  long  line  of 
cases.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
exclusive  rights  of  all  States  under  article  I.  section  2,  and 
article  I.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  to  fix  and  determine 
the  qualifications  of  electors  in  all  elections  and  make  it 
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ab.<iolutcly  clear  that   Congress  cannot   interfere  with   this 
right. 

I  only  call  e.«=pecial  attention  to  the  case  of  Newberry  v. 
United  States  <  256  U.  S.  232) ,  decided  in  1920.  in  which  Justice 
McReynolds  reviews  and  discusses  every  phase  of  this  subject. 
A  casual  reading  of  this  opinion  will  convince  anyone  that 
it  is  assinine  for  Congress  to  consider  any  bill  having  as 
its  objective  curbing,  restricting,  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States  to  say  what  .shall  be  required  of 
electors  naming  State  or  Federal  officials. 

I  quote  in  part  from  that  decision  sections  bearing  on  the 
principle  involved  in  the  Geyer  bill: 

We  find  tio  support  In  reason  or  authority  for  the  argument  that 
because  the  officts  wore  created  by  the  Constitution  Congress  has 
some  Indefinite  undefined  power  over  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  not  derived  from  section  4  (of  art  I  of  Consti- 
tution) "Tlio  Government,  then,  of  the  United  States  can  claim 
no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
powers  actually  granted  must  l>e  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or  by 
necessary  impiicaticn"  {Martin  v.  Hunters  Lessee.  1  Wheat  3041. 
Clear  constitutional  provLsions  also  negative  any  possible  inference 
cf  such  authority  because  of  tlie  supposed  anomaly  "If  one  gov- 
ernment h.id  the  unrestricted  power  to  control  matters  affecting 
the  choice  of  the  olficers  of  another"  (256  U.  S   249 » 

Our  immediate  concern  Is  with  the  clause  which  grants  power  by 
law  to  regulate  the  "manner  of  holding"  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives — not   broadly  to  regulate   them 

•  •••••• 

Who  should  participate  in  the  specified  elections  was  clearly 
Indicated-  members  of  State  legislatures  and  thoss  having  "the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  m(xst  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  lettlslature  "  Who  should  be  eligible  for  election  was 
also  stated  •  •  •  Subject  to  these  Important  limitations  Con- 
gre.ss  was  empowered  by  law  to  regulate  the  tunes,  places  and  rnan- 
ner  of  holding  the  elections  •  •  •  These  words  are  us-ed  with- 
out any  veiled  or  obscure  significance,  but  in  their  natural  and 
usual  sense 

Many  things  are  prerequisite  to  elections  or  may  affect  their  out- 
come— voters,  education,  means  of  transp>ortation.  health  •  •  • 
but  authority  to  regulate  thf  mn.nner  of  holding  them  gives  no 
right  to  control  any  of  these   (ibid  .  pp    256  and  257) 

The  plain  words  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  and  those  por- 
tion.s  of  the  original  Constitution  directly  affected  by  It  should  be 
kept   in  mind. 

•  •••••• 

As  finally  submitted  and  adopted  the  amendment  does  not  under- 
take to  modify  article  I.  section  4.  the  source  of  congressional  power 
to  regulate  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections. 
That  section  remains  intact  and  applicable  both  to  election  of 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

Its  authority  would  be  exprersly  restricted  to  rpgiilatlon  cf  times. 
places,  and  manner  of  elections  The  qualifications  of  the  jaersons 
Who  may  choose,  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked  on  other 
occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed  In  the  Constitution  and  are  unalter- 
able by  the  legislature  The  history  of  the  times  Indicates  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that,  if  the  Constitution  makers  had  claimed  for 
this  section  the  latitude  we  are  now  asked  to  sanction,  it  would 
not  have  been  ratified  (Ibid  .  pp    254,  255.  and  256). 

AMENDMENT  XIV 

The  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Geyer],  was  quoted  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Townsend 
Weekly  as  saying  that  State  pwll-tax  requirements  are  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  prohibits  the  States  making  any  law  abridging  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  insistence  by  him  only  goes  to  show  that  he  ha.~.  made 
no  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  this  amendment  or  of  its 
application  to  his  bill. 

As  late  as  1937.  Mr.  Justice  Butler,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  ca.se  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (302  U.  S.  278), 
involving  tlie  validity  cf  a  Georgia  statute  levying  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  said: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequisite  to  voting  is  not  to 
deny  any  privilege  or  immunity  protected  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment Privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived  from  the  United  States  but 
is  conferred  by  the  State  and  save  as  restrained  by  the  fifteenth 
amendment  (  right  to  vote  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  servi- 
tude) and  nineteenth  amendment  (woman  suffrage)  and  other 
provlslcns  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condition 
Btiffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate  (Citing  21  Wall  162.  110  U  8  651. 
146  U  S  1.  and  238  U  S  347.)  The  privileges  and  immunities 
protected  are  only  those  that  ar'.se  from  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  not  those  that  spring  from  other  sources 
(dtlBg  203  U.  8.  245). 


The  question  to  which  this  discussion  Is  directed  was  met 
foursquare  in  the  Breedlove  case  and  was  definitely  settled 
without  equivocation  or  reservation. 

I  desire  to  say  again  that  I  am  not  presenting  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  States  continuing  the  levy  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
necessary  qualification  to  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
here  voicing  any  objection  to  the  repeal  of  such  laws.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  whatever  is  done  about  it  is  a  question  for 
each  State  to  settle  and  determine  for  itself  and  that  Con- 
gress has  absolutely  no  con.stituUonal  right  to  act  on  the 
question.  I  have  been  cheerfully  paying  poll  tax  for  nearly 
30  years.  In  my  State  the  revenue  thus  derived,  though  com- 
paratively small,  is  used  in  our  educational  program  and 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  If  the  State  legislature  deems  it 
wise  to  repeal  this  tax  and  permit  voting  without  such  a 
prerequisite.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  find  with  such  a  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  expect  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  prevail  uix)n  Congress  to 
unlawfully  attempt  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  my  State  and 
take  from  it  a  right  reserved  to  it  under  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

I  think  the  State  of  California  would  have  less  of  "ham 
and  eggs"  and  E.  P.  I.  C.  programs  if  the  gentleman  who 
is  so  interested  in  reforming  the  customs  of  the  South  would 
apply  his  efforts  with  equal  diligence  to  doing  something 
about  his  .situation  at  home.  Perhaps  a  poll-tax  voting  quali- 
fication might  save  his  own  State  from  financial  disaster. 
Who  can  tell? 


The  Minority  Leader — Joe  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK   .<OLTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  19.  1940 


SPEECH    OP   HON     CHARLES   A.   HALLECK.    OP   INDIANA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  House.  I  submit  for  the  Record,  the 
speech  of  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Ind.ana,  the  Honorable  Ch.^rles  A.  Halleck,  intro- 
ducing our  minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Willkie  notification  meeting  in 
Elwood.  Ind.,  August   17.  1940. 

Mcmbtrs  of  th?  notification  committee  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Ccnventlon.  distinguished  guests  of  Indliina.  and  my  fellow 
Hooslers.  Indiana  is  proud  of  the  place  destiny  has  given  to  her 
today—  provid  that  there  has  been  caUed  to  lead  tills  mighty  Nation 
to  safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity  a  son  of  Indiana,  Wendell 
Willkie. 

Eighty-live  years  ago,  the  Republican  Party  was  organized  to 
rescue  America  from  a  tragic  crisis.  Today,  the  party  is  again 
called  to  service  to  save  a  Nation  of  130.000.000  resourceful,  ener- 
getic, and  courageous  people  from  the  ravages  of  continuing  depres- 
sion within  and  the  threat  of  aggression  from  without. 

The  torch  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity  has  been  handed 
to  a  native  sen  of  Indiana.  He  will  hold  it  high,  leading  this  new 
crusade  of  American  principles  In  government  and  for  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  law  as  the  ultimate  guaranty  of  both  Individual  and 
national  security 

America  wants  to  resume  the  march  of  progress.  The  Republican 
Party  Is  the  instrument  through  which  the  American  people  have 
determined  to  work  for  the  reestabllshment  of  enlightened  patriot- 
ism In  the  administration  of  national  affairs.  Beneath  our  banners 
are  rallied  members  of  all  parties  They  are  determined  that  this 
country  shall  prosper  and  progress  according  to  the  skill  and 
resources  with  which  it  is  blessed. 

Some  weeks  ago  It  was  my  high  honor  to  present  the  name  of 
Wendell  Wlllkle  to  the  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
I  nominated  him  with  heartfelt  enthusiasm  because  I  know  him 
to  be  a  great  American  who  understands  the  problems  of  all  of 
our  people — because  he  Is  a  capable  administrator  of  clear  vision 
and  great  ability,  and  a  citizc^n  of  unlimited  patriotic  devotion. 

After  the  Philadelphia  convention  had  named  Wendell  Willkie 
for  the  Presidency  and  Charles  McNahy  for  the  Vice-Prejldency, 
it   passed    luiauimously   a   resolution   of    thanks   to   Congres&m&a 


y 
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Joezpu  W.  MAKTnv  for  his  able  and  fair  direction  of  the  conven-    ' 
tloii   as  Its  chairman.     A  week   later   Joe   was   named  by   Wendell 
WlUkle    to   direct    the    Republican    National    Committee. 

This  appointment  and  high  responsibility  came  to  Joe  Martin 
after  almoet  30  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  Republican 
Party  He  began  as  a  precinct  worker  In  his  native  town  of  North  \ 
Attleboro.  Mass.  He  served  In  the  State  legislature  and  was  in  | 
the  State  senate  with  Calvin  Coolldge.  He  was.  for  a  time,  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Massachusetts.  He 
next  advanced  to  Congreas.  where  he  i«  now  serving  his  sixteenth 
year. 

Throughout  the  New  Deal  years  Job  Mabttm  has  been  a  stalwart 
American.  He  served  on  the  Rulc^  Committee  in  those  trying  days 
when  a  New  Deal  majority  lost  all  sense  of  responsibility  and 
allowed  the  Congress  to  become  a  mere  rubber  stamp.  But  Joe 
never  gave  up  the  fight  for  constitutional  principles  and  orderly 
procedures. 

In  1937  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  1938  cam- 
paign, which  resulted  In  doubling  the  number  of  Republican  Mem- 
bers In  the  Houfie  of  Representatives  and  marked  the  turning  of  the 
tide  which  already   signalizes  a   national    triumph   next  November. 

When  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  assembled  in  January  1939  Joe 
Maxtin  was  unanimously  elected  minority  leader.  In  that  capacity 
he  has  done  more  to  restore  balanced  constitutional  government 
than  any  other  Individual  In  the  United  States.  To  work  with  him 
and  for  him  has  been  a  real  privilege. 

To  Joe  Maxtin  now  has  been  given  the  direction  of  this  campaign 
to  restore  American  government  to  the  American  people — to  turn 
out  an  administration  which  has  wasted  billions  during  the  last  7 
years  while  neglecting  the  urgent  problems  of  national  defense — 
to  place  m  the  White  House  a  man  who  has  worked  with  his  hands. 
who  has  won  success  by  his  own  efforts,  and  whose  heart  and  spirit 
are  In  tune  with  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people  for  progress, 
security,  and  real  recovery. 

I  present  to  you  the  man  who  will  direct  our  victorious  cam- 
paign, the  Honorable  Jobeph  W  Maxtin,  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
publican leader  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 


Keep  Out  of  America 
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HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  next  few  days  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  have  done  its  job  and 
done  it  well.  When  the  House  sends  the  selective-service 
bill  to  the  President  without  the  Pish  "delay"  amendment, 
the  Congress  will  have  completed  the  enactment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  defense  program.  Members  of  Congress  can 
truthfully  return  to  their  districts  with  the  comforting 
thought  that  every  step  has  been  taken  to  prepare  this 
Nation  against  any  attack.  The  Congress,  in  enacting  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  program,  has  written  in  boxcar  letters,  the 
'vords  "Keep  Out  of  America."  in  letters  that  dictators  can 
understand,  and  dictators  can  only  understand  "keep  out" 
signs  that  are  backed  by  real  strength  and  preparedness. 

There  is  no  interval  today  between  peace  and  war. 
Poland.  Denmark.  Holland.  Norway,  Belgium,  were  at  peace 
one  night  to  be  destroyed  by  war  with  the  dawn.  There 
was  no  exchange  of  notes,  no  ultimatums,  no  warnings.  The 
countries'  only  warnings  were  the  bombers  flying  overhead. 
This  Nation  is  taking  no  chances  with  an  overnight  destruc- 
tion of  its  peace. 
■icHTT-sxvKM  yuicawi  ar  mMrrrmjCAna  roa  nsH  "ozukT  AscnrmcKVT" 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  in  an  effort  to  discredit  our  President  and  this 
administration,  so  vigorously  opposed  this  last  step  in  our 
defense  machine,  the  selective-service  bill.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  the  Republicans  fought  valiantly  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Fish  amendment  which  in  my  oi^nion 
destrosrs  the  effectiveneas  of  the  bill  by  depending  on  volun- 
teers, depending  on  patriots  alone  to  defend  this  Nation,  not 
the  democratic  method  of  taking  those  best  equipped  and 
best  flT^aTKl^^Py  able  to  go.  One  himdred  and  forty-three 
Republicans  or  87  percent  of  those  voting  were  in  favor  of 
delaying  the  training  of  adequate  reserves  for  the  defense 


of  this  Nation.  That  was  not  the  most  disheartening  thing. 
After  they  were  able  to  write  this  amendment  into  the  bill 
they  proved  their  insincerity  by  112  or  68  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voting  against  any  measure  that  would  provide 
the  necessary  men  for  our  Army.  To  me  this  was  purely 
political.  How  could  any  man  vote  for  $10,000,000,000  as 
most  of  them  did  to  provide  equipment  for  an  army  and  then 
refuse  the  legislation  to  provide  the  men  and  to  provide  the 
Government  with  the  power  to  make  the  Industries  that 
refuse  to  cooperate,  cooperate  in  the  defense  program. 

coinrntT  will  soon  be  paEPARrn 
The  President  to  meet  the  great  expansion  propram  passed 
by  Congress  has  appointed  a  Defense  Advisory  Council, 
headed  by  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen.  Mr.  Knudsen  today  on 
his  return  from  an  inspection  of  airplane  factories  had  this 
to  say: 

In  spite  of  tremendous  expansion  there  has  been  no  decline  In 
the  quality  of  the  airplanes. 

After  quoting  figures  to  show  the  increase  of  production 

he  ended  with  saying: 

Everybody  agrees  the  American  planes  are  the  best  In  the  world. 
I  believe  now  we  can  buUd  the  most  planes  as  well. 

Equipment  is  being  turned  out  and  orders  are  being  placed 
for  complete  equipment  for  2.000,000  men.  The  Army  in  the 
last  year  has  been  almost  doubled  and,  with  taking  in  the 
National  Guard,  will  be  trebled.  At  the  present  time  the 
Army  and  Nav-y  have  over  5,000  planes  ready  for  action.  Huge 
orders  are  now  being  built  and  the  prospect  of  35.000  planes 
for  1942  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  reality.  The  pilot-training  pro- 
gram is  keeping  up  with  the  production  of  planes. 

Our  Navy,  already  the  biggest  in  the  world,  is  being  added  to 
every  day  by  new  construction.  New  ships  are  completed 
weekly.  We  are  making  great  progress  toward  a  2-ocean 
navy  of  800  ships.  This  Navy  is  a  personal  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  started  with  a  mere  skeleton  in  1933  and 
has  constantly  worked  for  its  construction,  preparation,  and 
training.  The  criticism  of  why  we  do  not  have  more  planes 
can  well  be  answered  in  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been 
experimenting,  every  year  making  better  and  better  planes 
until  now  military  experts  say  that  our  planes  that  we  are 
building  and  ordering  now.  due  to  these  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, are  the  fastest,  have  the  longest  range,  and  are  the  best- 
armed  planes  in  the  world. 

FKBGtrSOM  8PONSOBS   DCFKKSZ  BnLS 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  small  part  In  sponsoring 
this  defense  program  in  Congress.  On  April  10  I  pointed  out 
how  fortunate  the  Nation  was  uader  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  to  have  realized  what  the 
world  situation  was.  to  have  made  friends  with  South  America, 
and  to  have  started  our  defense.  On  April  17  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Nation  what  had  happened  by  inserting  the  famous 
Leland  Stowe  Trojan  horse  story  into  the  Record,  pointing 
out  what  can  happen  to  a  nation  from  within.  On  May  7  I 
urged  the  Nation  to  adequately  equip  and  expand  our  armed 
forces.  This  has  been  done.  Every  step  has  meant  that  we 
are  that  much  further  away  from  war  by  invasion. 

On  May  24  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  bill  that  would  have  provided  military  training  for 
the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  training  of  mechanics  in  our  schools. 
This  amendment  was  rejected  and  I  introduced  a  separate  bill 
to  provide  training  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  the  training  of 
mechanics  in  our  schools.  The  work  of  training  mechanics  is 
now  being  imderuken  by  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  I  am  still  advocating  military  training  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps. 

On  June  18, 1  believe.  I  was  the  first  man  to  openly  advocate 
a  conscription  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  want  to 
quote  briefly  the  statement  I  made  at  that  time: 

Thanks  to  our  President  we  have  an  adequate  Navy  or  will  have 
aa  »oon  as  we  can  build  it  Every  day  new  ships  are  launched  or 
near  completion  This  Is  the  backbone  of  our  defense  to  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  hope  the  Members  who  today  have  urged  ua 
to  vote  for  this  treasure  will  be  as  ready  to  vote  for  conscription 
when  we  are  presented  with  that  Inevitable  vote  in  the  near  future. 
By  that  I  mean  cocuicriptlon  of  Industry  and  resotuces  aa  well  •■ 
men. 
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FBRGTTSON  FIGHTS  MXAT  ON  LAW 

Three  months  before  Congress  took  action  on  this  vital  bill 
I  was  urging  its  passage.  I  am  very  grateful  that  its  final 
passage  will  become  a  reality  this  week.  On  August  7,  a  month 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  made  this  statement: 

I  hope  and  pray  that  no  Member  of  this  House  In  close  districts 
will  play  politics  with  our  national  defense  and  let  the  political 
future  of  Members  delay  consideration  of  the  vitally  necessary  con- 
scription bill  Those  who  say  they  want  to  proceed  with  caution, 
I  feel  they  want  to  see  the  Insignia  on  the  Invading  boats  or  air- 
planes. They  want  to  see  whether  they  are  bearing  the  Nazi. 
Fascist,  or  some  other  foreign  emblem  on  the  wings  of  the  attacking 
vessel  before  they  start  preparation  to  repel  such  an  invasion. 

My  fears  that  some  Members  would  play  pohtics  with  the 
bill  were  borne  out  by  the  vote  on  the  mea.sure  in  the  House, 
87  percent  of  the  Representatives  voted  for  the  Fish  "delay 
amendment." 

To  me,  no  better  proof  could  be  asked  of  the  President's 
wise  course  in  acquiring  the  naval  bases  from  England  by 
trading  destroyers.  The  men  who  played  politics  with  the 
conscription  bill  would  have  delayed  for  an  undetermined 
period  the  acquisition  of  these  naval  bases.  No  Member  of 
Congress  has  opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  bases,  but  many 
Members  have  questioned  the  method,  and  if  the  measure 
had  been  before  the  House  they  may  have  questioned  the 
method  until  it  was  too  late  and  those  same  bases  were  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  power. 

REPUBLICANS  PLAT   POLmCS  WTTH  DEIXNSI 

Proof,  the  best  proof  I  know,  that  the  Republicans  played 
politics  in  sponsoring  the  Pish  amendment  is  IxDrne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  standard  bearer,  Wendell  L. 
Willkie.  in  yesterday's  newspapers  was  reported  as  .saying 
he  was  opposed  to  tlie  Fish  amendment  and  hoped  it  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  conscription  bill.  I  do  not  question  the 
patriotism  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  But  I  do  feel  that  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress in  their  attempt  to  discredit  a  great  President  to  bring 
about  his  defeat  in  November,  have  tried  on  this  conscription 
bill  to  make  it  a  political  issue. 

In  my  mind  there  is  only  one  issue;  that  is.  retain  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  Nation,  defend  it  against  the  world, 
keep  the  last  stronghold  of  democracy  alive  in  this  dictator- 
ridden  world  and  that  job  can  best  be  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt,  his  great  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  a  Democratic  Congress  that  will  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  this  defense  program. 


George  Nicholas  Seger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Representative  George  Nicho- 
las Seger.  was  paid  a  most  fitting  tribute  at  services  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  home  city  of  Pa.ssaic. 
N.  J.,  on  Sunday  night,  September  8.  The  services  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  veterans'  organisyitions  of  the 
Elighth  Congressional  District.  The  eulogy  wa.s  pronounced 
by  Rev.  George  H.  Talbott,  pastor  of  the  church,  a  veteran 
of  the  World  War  and  a  dear  friend  of  Mr.  Seger.  More  than 
1.000  veterans  and  other  sorrowing  friends  heard  Dr.  Talbott 
speak,  as  follows: 

The  sxidden  death  of  Congressman  George  Nicholas  Sfger  at  the 
United  SUtos  Naval  Hospital  in  Washington,  early  In  the  morning 
of  August  26.  thl.s  year.  .«aid  Dr  Talbott.  has  cast  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
that  has  been  most  deeply  felt  In  this  city,  but  the  darkne8.s  which 
burdens  us  ha.<:  been  felt  throughout  the  entire  congressional  district, 
and  has  extended  ItsK'lf  In  varying  degrees  throughout  our  State 
and  Nation. 

Naturally  his  pa.«slng  Is  most  deeply  mourned  here  In  the  city  of 
Passaic,  for  while  he  was  known  and  loved  throughout  the  congres- 
sional district.  It  is  here  In  this  city  where  he  made  his  home, 
where  hla  children  grew  to  maturity,  where  he  labored  In  the  early 


years  of  his  business  and  political  career,  and  It  Is  here  where  he 
wanted  to  spend  those  sunset  years  of  honorable  retirement  from 
public  service. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  this  memorial  service 
should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  American  Wars,  and 
no  one  more  than  they  realize  that  while  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  conducting  a  public  memorial, 
there  are  truly  thousands  In  various  communities  In  no  wise  allied 
with  veterans'  organizations  whose  sentiments  they  are  feebly  trying 
to  express. 

BESPEAKS    VETERANS'    SYMPATHY 

On  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  said  Dr  Talbott,  who  served  overseas  as  a  lieutenant 
of  mlaniry  in  1918.  I  convey  especially  to  his  daughter  and  sons 
our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  their  father. 
His  accomplishments  in  public  life  must  not  in  our  mind  overshadow 
the  fact  that  above  all  position  and  beyond  all  honor  he  was  a 
kind  and  devoted  husband  to  his  wife,  who  preceded  his  passing  by 
6  years,  and  although  his  duties  as  a  public  citizen  neces.sarlly 
occupied  a  vast  amount  of  lime,  he  was  an  affectionate  and  gracious 
father. 

There  are  two  schools  of  historians  in  the  world,  and  these  two 
schools  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  time.  One  school  of  his- 
torians lays  heavy  emphasis  upon  dates  and  times  and  facts  and 
figures.  We  may  call  this  the  factual  school  of  history.  There  Is 
another  school  that  veers  more  toward  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  those  tacts.  Tills  schcxjl  of  historians  Is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  minute  accuracy  of  dates  and  places  but  attempts 
to  weigh  effects  and  to  view  events  in  their  ultimate  Impact  upon 
life.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  second  view  of  history  I  shall  attempt 
to  appraise  the  public  life  of  our  departed  friend. 

HIS  SERVICE  TO  CITY  AND   NATION 

After  valued  service  to  his  city  as  a  commissioner  and  mayor,  he 
sat  for  18  years  among  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  and  deliberated 
upon  questions  that  concern  our  beloved  land  and  have  much  to  do 
with  the  course  of  world  history  in  our  time  and  In  the  future.  In 
his  record  here  and  there  one  may  find  something  with  which  to 
disagree,  for  disagreement  on  political  matters  is.  I  take  It,  still 
one  of  the  few  remaining  rights  which  we  have  in  America;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  broad  appraisal  of  his  career  shows  the  outlines 
of  a  sound  statesmanlike  understanding  of  the  social  and  political 
problems  that  play  such  an  important  part  in  our  workaday  life. 
Throughout  these  18  years  in  the  Nation's  service  he  had  the  advice 
and  fidelity  not  only  of  his  family  but  of  his  faithful  secretary. 
Mr  Gordon  Canfield.  To  him  at  this  time  I  express  the  sympathy 
of  the  veterans. 

NOT    AN    ORATOR    OR    TRICKSTER 

■What  was  there  about  George  N  Seger  which  made  him  Passaic's 
first  citizen — one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  this  State?  Let  me 
Immediately  dispose  of  some  things  George  N.  Seger  was  not  an 
orator  of  the  first  rank.  Many  men  have  achieved  political  fame, 
and  have  made  their  contribution  In  history  for  good  or  ill  primarily 
because  of  their  gift  for  oratory,  but  George  Seger  cannot  be  placed 
In  that  company.  He  spoke  in  plain  understandable  language  and 
never  Indulged  in  fancy  phrases  that  are  designed  to  tickle  the  ear 
and  deceive  the  soul.  George  N.  Seger  was  not  what  the  public 
understands  as  a  clever  politician.  He  had  no  tricks — he  never  held 
before  his  people  the  glittering  light  of  false  hope.  I  have  never 
heard  he  ever  made  a  promise  in  the  ear  and  broke  It  In  the  heart. 
He  was  not  possessed  of  that  undesirable  quality,  known  as  political 
necromancy,  which  gains  a  man  temporarily,  and  in  some  instances 
a  lifelong  preference,  only  to  be  fully  exposed  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

It  sometimes  happens — in  fact.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
while  men  are  alive  and  In  the  full  and  flood  tide  of  their  power, 
they  are  able  to  submerge  incidents  and  pen-ert  the  truth  of  their 
public  life,  which  If  known  at  the  time,  would  have  brought  about 
universal  condemnation,  but  which  arises  like  spirits  from  the  nether 
regions  to  plague  their  memory  after  death. 

HE  HAD  NOTHING  TO  HIDE 

No  biographer,  however  scurrilous  his  character,  or  deep  his  venom, 
can  now  go  from  post  to  post,  and  gather  bits  of  unexposed  scandal 
about  his  life  and  parade  them  out  for  public  consumption. 

There  are  no  stories  ab<iut  George  Seger  that  need  to  be  cov- 
ered with  the  remark.  "Let  nothing  but  Rood  be  said  of  the  dead." 
No  political  chicanery  comes  to  light.  His  record  in  death  is  what 
it  was  in  life  He  was  a  plain,  honest,  clean,  sincere  public  servant. 
who  was  gtilded  by  his  conscience  and  common  sense,  and  did  that 
which  he  thought  was  best  for  his  district  and  his  Nation. 

Some  men  who  aspire  to  serve  the  public  believe  in  order  to  be 
succes-sful  they  must  resort  to  promises  which  they  cannot  fulfill 
and  which  they  make  only  In  order  to  secure  their  own  personal 
advancement.  George  Seger  was  successful  In  the  realm  of  poll- 
tics,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  accuse  him  of  resorting  to 
deceitful  practices  in  order   to  secure  his  advancement. 

MEN    CAN    LIVE    CLEAN 

We  have  been  told,  and  it  is  quite  deeply  seated  In  the  public 
mind  that  public  service  Is  of  necessity  laden  with  uncleanness 
and  these  who  serve  l)ecome  unclean.  The  life  of  George  Seger  Is 
a  standing  and  Irrefutable  argument  apalnst  tho.se  who  believe 
that.  It  has  been  said,  and  in  some  quarters  It  is  widely  believed, 
that  in  order  to  be  a  successful  public  servant,  a  man  must  consort 
with  those  elements  In  our  life  which  are  mean  and  vicious,  and 
must  pass  on  ribald  stories  and  salacious  tales  to  impress  the  man 
on  the  street  that  be  is  a  regtilar  fellow.    The  cleanness  of  Georcb 


I 

t 


\Ki*mj  laas     IA<«^ 


Where  his  children  grew  to  maturity,  where  he  labored  In  the  early    1   on  the  street  that  he  is  a  regular  fellow.    The  cleanness  of  Geoegb 
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SrcEK's  life  and  his  cleanness  of  speech,  brought  him  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  confidence  amid  all  sections  of  society,  and  his  life 
Is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  who  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  stir 
up  the  foul  In  order  that  they  may  perchance  accomplish  a  little 
good. 

HIS    TOLniANCK 

Borne  people  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  arouse  religious  and  racial 
and  class  hatred  In  order  to  advance  themselves  politically.  Those 
who  bell«ve  that  can  Justly  point  to  some  who  occupy  high  places 
in  the  world  and  have  built  themselves  up  in  Just  that  manner,  for 
probably  at  this  very  hour  In  which  I  am  speaking,  there  Is  more 
racial  and  religious  hatred  In  the  world  than  at  any  time  within  the 
memory  of  any  living  citizen.  In  truth,  competent  historians  tell 
us  that  the  waves  of  social  and  religious  and  class  hatred,  which 
are  now  engulfing  the  world,  are  greater  at  this  time  than  at  any 
time  within  the  hl.«tory  of  what  we  call  modern  civilization.  We 
love  and  we  rdmlre  George  Segek's  life  tx^ause  no  word  of  racial 
hatred  religious  intolerance,  or  class  antagonism  ever  escaped  his 
lips  That  Is  a  broad  statement.  It  Is  not  made  Idly — it  has  been 
fully  weighed  but  I  challenge  any  man  to  show  where  he  ever 
ndvnnced  himself  politically  by  stirring  class  hatred,  racial  mis- 
understandlne.  or  rells;ious  blccotry. 

George  Seger.  as  near  as  any  man  I  have  personally  known,  in- 
carnated within  hlm.self  the  essence  of  the  American  Ideal  of  democ- 
ricy.  For  many,  democracy  has  been  a  hollow  truth  and  the  very 
word  Itself  too  often  has  become  a  platitude,  but  now  when  democ- 
racy Is  being  challenged  on  all  sides  and  Impcrtant  statesmen  in 
the  world  arc  calling  It  the  philosophy  of  degeneracy.  It  comes  as  a 
healthful  breeze  to  realize  that  although  our  departed  friend  Is  no 
longer  able  to  defend  the  fundamental  truths  of  democracy  as  he 
e.xhlbitcd  them  m  his  words  and  acts,  it  can  be  said  in  the  language 
of  the  Scripture,  "that  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

LOOKED  TO   HIS   CONSTITTJENTS 

With  George  Seger.  public  oCQce  was  not  a  device  to  catch  votes 
nor  a  means  to  attain  power.  He  was  a  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  heard  the  voice  of  constituents.  He  had  confidence  In 
thf  Judgment  of  his  constituents.  He  did  not  believe  he  was  In- 
fallible He  believed  that  although  he  was  Intimately  connected 
with  affairs  of  the  Nation  that  his  own  con.stltuents,  no  matter 
how  humble  a  station  In  life  they  held,  were  able  to  give  him 
^  information  and  Insight  on  national  conditions  that  affected 
>.^   ihem  vitally. 

We  In  America  today  need  to  do  much  serious  thinking  regard- 
ing our  democracy  We  need  to  thoroughly  weigh  In  the  balance 
with  calm,  dispassionate  reasoning  the  pros  and  cons  of  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  We  must  be  on  our  guard  that  the  birth- 
right for  which  cur  ancestors  fought  and  for  which  snmo  of  us  i 
have  offered  our  services.  Is  not  taken  from  our  hands  because  of  ' 
sclftsh  motives  on  our  part  or  because  we  have  refused  through 
laziness  to  guard  that  sacred  treasure  handed  down  to  us  and 
fragrant  with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs. 

GEORGE    SFCEX    AND    THE    VETERANS 

That  Is  the  reason  why  veterans  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  George 
N  Secks.  They  stood  ready  to  die  for  their  country,  and  to  him 
pure  democracy  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  that  may  require  life 
Itself  to  preserve.  He  was  not  a  military  man.  His  philosophy  of 
life  had  no  place  for  force  used  as  a  means  of  International  ex- 
ploitation, but  he  firmly  believed  that  the  heritage  which  is  to 
xise  one  of  our  God-given  rights  was  ours  because  men  had  been 
willing  to  lay  down  the  tools  of  secular  life  and  to  temporarily 
take  the  Instruments  of  war  in  order  to  guard  and  perpetuate 
those  things  which  aie  dearer  to  us  than  life  Itself.  That  is  the 
reason  why  It  Is  that  every  veteran  In  this  congressional  district 
found  In  George  Segex  a  friend  It  was  not  because  at  one  time 
we  veterans  had  t>elonged  to  the  military  but  that  we  belonged  to 
the  military  only  because  that  was  the  means  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  God-given  rights  that  we  Americans  want  to  be  ours. 

The  strong  winds  of  life  in  a  very  short  time  blow  away  from  the 

memory  we  leave  the  sup>erflcial  things  oi  our  character  The 
memory  of  all  of  us  within  a  few  short  years  will  be  bieak  and 
gaiint.  The  harsh  winds  of  life  beat  about  our  memories  as  the 
-^  sands  beat  against  the  sphinx  of  Egypt,  leaving  only  the  rugged 
outlines  which  are  strengthened  by  masses  of  stone. 

WHAT  WnX  VERDICT  BE? 

What  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  history  of  this  community  of  the 
life  of  GzoBCK  N.  Segke  as  he  lived  among  us.  as  a  businessman,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  as  a  commissioner,  and  mayor 
of  our  city,  and  as  our  Representative  In  the  National  Congress? 
It  has  only  been  a  abort  time  since  his  death.  In  fact  it  has  been  so 
brief  that  his  name  Is  spoken  In  the  hushed  tones  that  mark  places 
of  bereavement,  but  even  now  the  permanent  outlines  of  his  charac- 
ter are  engraving  themselves  upon  the  public  mind. 

I  do  not  wUh  to  aastime  the  role  of  a  prophet,  but  I  do  venture  to 
say  that  the  endunng  memory  of  our  friend  will  be  the  outline  of 
a  man  whose  outstanding  charscterlatic  was  a  rugged  honesty,  a 
deep  devotion  toward  public  service,  a  statesman  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, not  carried  swsy  by  every  wUl-o-wlsp  of  strange  economic 
fancy,  nor  iwajred  by  the  breecas  of  false  political  philosophies.  In 
a  day  wtien  many  brlUunt  men  are  being  carried  away  by  political 
ideas  that  hlctory  proves  to  t>e  disastrous  and  futile.  Ocotoc  Sacn 
Stood  out  Ilk*  •  rock  for  •oundneas.  tobnety,  bonestj  of  tntcntion, 
•fid  dMp  intagrltj. 


The  fact  that  he  had  but  4  short  months  before  he  would  have 
voluntarily  retired  from  elective  office  In  nowise  dims  the  glory 
of  his  achievements.  It  was  his  fond  desire  to  retire  and  spend 
the  sunset  days  of  his  life  amid  the  scenes  where  his  heart  had 
Its  deepest  attachment,  with  and  among  his  friends  In  Passaic, 
and  In  and  through  this  congressional  district,  where  older  men 
regarded  him  as  a  brother,  younger  men  regarded  hun  as  a  father, 
and  children  regarded  him  with  honor  and  pride. 

NO    WASTK-AND-SPEND    MAN 

I  have  been  told  that  when  he  superintended  the  construction 
of  our  high  school  he  turned  back  to  the  city  some  $7  000  If  the 
spend-and-waste  philosophy  of  finance  and  economics  be  the  true 
one.  his  act  is  not  to  his  credit  for  he  was  a  saving  man  Bu*.  If 
thrift,  honest  wages,  and  honest  work  still  are  the  fundamental 
stones  of  any  true  national  economy,  then  let  us  place  In  that  school 
a  plaque  to  his  memory  with  the  words  Inscribed: 

"To  the  memory  of  a  Just  man.  who  believed  you  cannot  secure 
national  prosperity  by  national   waste." 

He  wished  to  retire  and  pass  on  to  younger  shoulders  the  spot- 
less mantle  of  public  service  he  wore  with  such  Joy  to  himself 
and  such  honor  to  his  district.  In  the  providence  of  Ood.  "man 
proposes  but  God  dl.sposes."  and  the  retirement  that  he  desired 
for  himself  has  be*'n  translated  by  the  heavenly  angels  to  the 
request  to  come  hither  and  hleher. 

The  literature  of  this  world  Is  rich  In  expression  of  beauty  of 
those  who  face  the  eternal  with  stout  heart  and  uplifted  face.  From 
the  storehouse  of  precious  memory,  what  shall  we  choose?  Shall  it 
be  Horatio's  farewell  to  Hamlet: 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night,  sweet  prince,  and  may 
flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

Shall  It  be  Donald  Hankey's  farewell  to  the  beloved  captain,  dear 
to  the  heart  of  evry  veteran: 

"But  he  lives  Somehow  he  lives.  And  we  who  knew  him  do 
not  forget.  W^e  feel  his  eyes  on  us.  We  still  work  for  that  won- 
derful smile  of  his.  There  are  not  many  of  the  old  lot  left  now; 
but  I  think  that  those  who  "went  west'  have  seen  him.  When  they 
got  to  the  other  side  I  think  they  were  met.  Someone  said.  'WpH 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'  And  as  they  knelt  before  that 
gracious  pierced  figure.  I  reckon  they  saw  nearby  the  captain's 
smile.  Anyway.  In  that  faith  let  me  die.  if  death  should  come  my 
way.  and  so.  I  think,  shall  I  die  content  ' 

Methinks  the  most  appropriate  leave-taking  Is  Bunvan's  death 
of   Vallant-for-truth. 

"After  this  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Valiant-for-truth  was  taken 
with  a  summons  and  had  this  for  his  token,  that  the  summ  mis 
was  true.  'That  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain  '  Wh'^n  he 
understood  that,  he  called  his  friends  and  told  them  of  It.  Tlien, 
said  he.  I  am  going  to  my  Father.  My  sword  I  give  to  him  th:  t 
shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him 
that  can  get  It  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me.  to  be  a  wit- 
ness for  me.  that  I  have  fought  his  battles  who  now  will  be  my 
rewarder.  When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many 
accompanied  him  to  the  riverside,  into  which  as  he  went  he  said. 
T)eath.  where  is  thv  sting?"  And  as  he  went  down  deeper,  he  ialdi 
"Grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?'  Si  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trum- 
pets sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 


*Wherefore  by  Their  Fruits  Ye  Shall  Know  Them" 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  not  what  some 
might  call  a  religious  man.  I  am  a  member  of  the  church  anrl 
do  feel  there  has  been  no  greater  masterpiece  than  the  Bible. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  pertinent  phrases  in  the  Great  Book 
is  found  in  St.  Matthew,  chapter  7,  verse  20:  'Wherefore 
by  their  fruits  ye  sliall  know  them." 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  I  have  had  a 
part  in  forming  what  I  consider  a  great  Democratic  farm 
program.  Before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party  took  charge,  in  1932  what  did  the  farmers  of  America 
have?  They  had  the  Farm  Board  and  the  panic.  They  now 
have  sou  and  water  conservation,  low  Interest  rates,  rural 
electrification,  marketing  units,  commodity  loans,  parity  pay- 
ments, the  stamp  plan,  and  the  distribution  of  surpluses. 

Before  I  get  through  with  my  speech  today  I  want  to  point 
out  clearly  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  what  part  a  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  have  had  in  shaping  this  program.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  have  so  closely  observed  the  Re- 


publican votes  on  this  program  if  the  Republican  convention 
had  not  practically  endorsed  the  farm  program  and  if  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Wendell  L.  Willkle. 
had  not  made  this  statement,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  Augtist  11,  1940: 

I  do  not  favor  changing  the  present  farm  program  unless  a 
better  one  Is  gradually  evolved.  I  wish  to  repeat  that,  if  elected 
President.  I  will  not  take  away  any  of  the  farm  benefits  gained 
by  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  want  you  to  particularly  note  the  language  used  by  Nomi- 
nee Willkie: 

I  will  not  take  away  any  of  the  farm  benefits  gained  by  agriculture 
during  the   last  few  years. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Willkie  has  never  had  any  experience  with  a 
Republican  Congress,  and  what  a  sad  experience  it  would  be 
for  Mr.  Willkie  and  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

REPUBLICAN    LEADERS    ACAINST    FARM     PROGRAM  \^ 

The  important  committee  in  supplying  funds  to  carry  out 
the  agriculture  program  as  written  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  the  Republi- 
cans should  elect  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber]  would  be  chairman  of  that 
powerful  Committee  on  Appropriations.  When  the  bill  pro- 
viding parity  payments  for  the  farmers  was  before  the  House 
this  year.  Mr.  Taber  made  the  following  statement: 

I  rise  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  and  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  I  am  opposed  to  parity  pajrments,  and  I  am  going  to  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  vote  against  it. 

Note  his  language  well.  He  urges  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  this  bill  that  provides  the  money  for 
parity  payment  .■=.  Allow  me  to  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  LambertsonI  another  Republican  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  provides  funds  for  the  farm 
program.    On  March  28.  Mr.  Lambektson  said : 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  Increase  of  parity  payments  Agri- 
culture is  not  going  to  come  Into  its  own  through  parity  payments. 
Let's  vote  against  all  of  these  things. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  LambertsonI  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  voted  against  every  appropriation  that  would 
provide  for  carrying  out  the  farm  program,  against  the  money 
for  farm  tenancy,  against  the  money  for  soil  conservation, 
against  the  money  for  the  development  of  our  water  resources, 
against  the  money  for  parity  payments.  These  two  men  at  the 
head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  their  tender  mer- 
cies, would  be  thrust  the  fate  of  the  American  farmers'  pro- 
gram. There  could  be  but  one  answer  if  the  farmers  of  this 
country  elected  a  majority  of  Republicans  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  would  be  no  farm  program,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Willkie  would,  with  generous  promises, 
leed  the  farmers  into  the  Republican  fold. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  eflfect  Republican  leadership 
would  have  on  farm  legislation.  For  12  years  the  Republi- 
cans controlled  the  House  and  pjissed  not  one  single  con- 
structive farm  bill.  Now,  if  by  chance  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  vote  against  their  interests  and  elect  a  majority  of 
Republicans  to  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  the  Industrial 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Joseph  C.  Martin,  will  t)ecome 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  is  Mr.  Willkie's  campaign  manager. 
He  was  chosen  for  that  position  undoubtedly  because  he  rep- 
resents the  views  of  the  majority  of  Republicans.  In  the  15 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Martin. 
has  served  in  Congress  he  has  never  voted  for  a  single  vital 
farm  measure.  He  would  occupy  the  position  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  a  Republican  Congress  with  almost  virtual  con- 
trol of  what  legislation  can  come  before  the  House.  Do  you 
think  any  farm  legislation  would  be  favorably  considered  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martik].  in  the 
Speaker's  chair? 

OBKAT  MAJOKrrT   OF   KCrtrBLICAM   MCMSCM  AOAINST   TkMU  PftOOtAM 

In  case  you  think  that  I  have  selected  a  few  Republican 
leaders  that  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  farm  program,  let 
me  give  you  the  record  of  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
House  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 


In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  although  70  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voted  against  most  of  the  farm  measures,  they 
did  not  have  enough  votes  to  be  of  serious  threat. 

But  when  the  niunber  of  Republicans  was  increased  from  90 
to  169  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  they  began  to  be  a  threat 
to  agricultural  legislation  and  I  want  to  wapi  the  farmers  that 
an  Increase  of  30  or  40  Republicans  in  the  House  would  give 
them  suflBcient  majority  to  strangle  farm  legislation. 

Let  me  give  you  the  votes  on  measures  affecting  agriculture 
in  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

1.  On  the  first  vote  providing  for  parity  payments  the  vote 
was  135  Republicans  against  the  measure.  Eighty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  opposed  parity  payments 
on  a  record  vote. 

2.  The  vote  on  crop  insurance — 111  Republicans  voted 
against,  or  92  percent  of  the  voting  Republicans  registered 
their  opposition  to  this  program  that  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  wheat  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  only  1  Demo- 
crat voted  against  this  measure. 

3.  On  the  vote  to  extend  the  activities  of  the  Extension 
Department  which  goes  into  the  homes  of  many  farmers.  106 
Republicans  voted  against,  or  92  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voting. 

4.  When  the  House  again  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  parity 
payments.  131  Republicans  voted  against,  or  85  percent  of 
their  membership  still  voted  against  equality  for  the  farmer. 

5.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  when  money  was  pro- 
posed for  the  stamp  plan  130  of  the  Republicans  voted  against, 
or  89  percent  were  opposed  to  giving  American  agricultural 
surpluses  to  the  imdernourished  unemployed  of  this  Nation. 

6.  On  May  14  for  the  sixth  time  the  Republicans  expressed 
their  contempt  for  the  farmers  by  voting  against  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  farm-tenant  money;  132  of  the  Republicans 
voting  said  "no"  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  America  in  their 
effort  to  get  farm  homes;  96  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voting  said,  "We  are  opposed  to  giving  the  tenant  farmers  of 
the  Nation  a  chance  to  own  their  own  homes." 

7.  The  seventh  demonstration  of  the  Republican  opposition 
to  farm  aid  came  very  close  to  my  heart  and  to  the  hearts 
ol  the  people  of  the  western  section  of  my  district.  Provisions 
had  been  made  for  the  construction  of  water  facilities  and 
small  irrigation  projects  in  the  semiarld  sections.  On  Jime 
19.  113  Republicans,  or  87  p>ercent  of  those  voting,  said  to  the 
farmers  in  the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  "We  are  not  in  favor 
of  developing  the  proper  use  of  water  that  you  may  raise 
crops  in  dry  years  to  care  for  your  cattle  and  livestock."  If 
the  Republicans  had  been  able  to  gain  a  few  more  seats  in 
the  last  election,  as  they  are  striving  so  hard  to  do  at  this 
election,  there  would  have  been  no  such  program  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Oklahoma. 

8.  And  now  I  come  to  the  vote  on  the  proposition  that 
really  shows  what  little  interest  the  Republicans  have  in  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer.  Every  wheat  farmer  knows  today 
without  the  ever-normal  granery,  the  plan  that  allows  the 
farmer  to  store  his  wheat  and  get  a  Government  loan  on  it, 
this  year  would  have  seen  25-cent  wheat.  The  farmer  would 
have  been  unable  to  hold  his  product  and  the  speculator 
would  have  bought  it  at  his  own  price,  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
later  in  the  year,  at  the  expense  of  our  farmers. 

Just  before  Willkie  had  promised  the  Reputdicans  would 
keep  the  farm  program,  his  adopted  party,  led  by  that  sea- 
soned campaigner  against  farm  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Joe  Martin,  voted  to  place  a  dagger  in 
the  heart  of  American  agriculture  by  withholding  money  for 
loans  on  wheat  and  other  farm  products.  One  hundred  and 
six  Republicans  voted  against  providing  funds  for  these  loans. 
Not  a  Democrat  voted  against  the  loan  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  why  I  turn  to  the  Scriptures  to 
find  a  passage  in  which  the  American  people  can  put  their 
faith.  Certainly  they  can  have  no  faith  in  Republican  cam- 
paign promises  and  they  should  think  very  clearly,  very 
thoughtfully,  and  very  prayerfully  about  the  results  of  a  Re- 
publican victory  that  would  place  enough  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  defeat  their  farm  progranu 
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Farmers  are  not  easily  fooled.  They  will  Judge  the  Re- 
publican farm  promises  by  the  fnilts  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  past  suid  will  take  no  chances  on  a  Republican  majority 
strangling  the  farm  program  and  placing  the  farm  industry 
back  In  the  panic  of  1932.  We  who  have  written  the  Demo- 
cratic farm  program  real'.ze  its  imperfections,  but  It  can  best 
be  perfected  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  not  in  the  hands  of 
its  enemies. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
Advocate  Adequate  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  FORTY-FIRST  NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT, 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


5.  The  National  defense  committee  and  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Sta'es 
are  hereby  directed  to  make  careful  study  as  to  the  need  lor 
additional  legislation  to  provide  for  the  eflectlve  and  speedy  mobi- 
lization of  manpower,  capital,  transportation,  coramunlcatloq^  a-id 
material  resources.  In  order  to  be  able  successfully  to  resist  Jiggrrs- 
sion  against  the  United  Slates,  or  any  part  of  the  Americas,  and 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  such  study,  the  national  lettlslative 
committee  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  sponsor,  support, 
and  cooperate  with  others  In  securing  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  such  objectives. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  MilJard 
W.  Rice,  legislative  representative.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
on  national  defense  adopted  at  the  Forty-first  National  En- 
campment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  held  at  Los  Angeles.  August  25  to  30.  inclusive. 

The  contents  of  this  resolution  will  make  clear  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
whose  membership  is  comprised  of  veterans  with  overseas 
service. 

Whereas  the  happening  of  the  events  across  the  seas  during  the 
past  year  In  partlctilar.  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  unprepared  nations  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  power- 
fully prepared  totalitarian  nations  which  force  their  might  against 
the  principles  of  right;   and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  otir  own  country  Is  not  now 
suiBclently  prepared  properly  to  defend  Its  national  Integrity;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that  military.  Industrial,  and  finan- 
cial preparation  for  war  Is  the  tjest  assurance  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  our  national  integrity;   and 

Whereas  the  policies  of  aggressor  nations — based  on  power — 
demand  that  our  armed  forces  be  promptly  increased  sufBclently 
to  withstand  any  poesible  aggression  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  part  of  the  Americas:  and 

Whereas  It  is  very  uncertam  tliat  reliance  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ments can  provide  an  adequate  number  of  trained  men  qulclUy 
enough  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  enlarged  defensive  forces;  and 

Whereas  wc.  as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  well  know  that  the 
lack  of  adequate  military  training  resulted  In  needless  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  In  the  World  war:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Forty-flret  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  That — 

1  We  reiterate  the  long-established  policies  of  the  V.  P.  W. 
Tlgoroualy  advocating  specific  increases  in  trained  men.  and  in 
scientifically  developed,  modernized,  mechanized,  motorized  mate- 
rial— such  as  tanks,  airplanes,  battleships,  antiaircraft  guns,  and 
other  armament  and  equipment — for  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  National 
Otiard,  the  C.  M.  T.  C  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  various  other  reserve 
components,  by  liberalized  authorizations  and  increased  appropria- 
tions of  suflQclent  magnitude  to  withstand  any  possible  aggression 
against  the  Western  Hemisphere 

2.  We  favor  (a)  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a  system  of  compul- 
sory military  training  during  time  of  peace,  for  all  physically  fit 
young  men,  after  the  completion  of  which  they  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  reserve  component,  subject  to  call  to  active  duty  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency,  and  (b)  the  adoption  of  a  system  to 
be  applicable  during  time  of  war  of  universal,  selective,  compulsory 
military  service  as  to  all  physicaUy  fit  men.  when  needed. 

3.  We  advocate  that  those  who  actively  serve,  and  those  who 
chall  have  actively  served,  in  any  compulsory  military  training,  or 
compulsory  service  unit,  be  extended  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
benefits,  and  emoluments  as  may  be  provided  for  those  who  serve. 
or  have  served,  in  the  regular  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  their  dependents,  and  also  such  protection  as  to  reemploy- 
ment, seniority  rights,  and  such  other  rights  as  may  be  found 
practicable. 

4.  We  do  hereby  emphatically  reaffirm  our  advocacy  of  legis- 
lation to  tax  the  profits  out  of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war, 
by  steeply  graduated  personal  and  corporation  iiuxime  taxes,  so 
as  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  war. 


Far  Eastern  Triangle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  K    K    KAWAKAMI 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  authority  pranted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  submit 
an  article  entitled  "Far  Eastern  Triangle."  written  by  Mr. 
K.  K.  Kawakami,  a  Japanese  who  for  many  years  has  l)een 
the  Washington  correspxindent  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  and 
the  Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi.  Mr.  Kawakami  is  also  the  author  of 
several  important  books,  among  them  being  Japan  Spraks, 
Manchoukuo:  Child  of  Conflict,  and  Japan  in  China.  This 
article  appears  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  Amer- 
ican quarterly  review  (vol.  18,  No.  4,  pp.  632-645). 

This  article  by  Mr.  Kawakami  is  most  significant.  Couched 
as  it  is  in  diplomatic  language,  a  type  of  language  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  American  reader  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  newspaper  and  magazine  style  of  the  times,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Consequently,  in  reading  the  article  every 
word  and  phrase  must  be  studied  carefully  for  its  meaning 
and  its  import.  In  fact,  this  article  is  so  carefully  uTitten 
that  one  could  conceive  of  its  having  been  written  by  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office.  But  in  any  event,  in  all  probability 
it  had  the  approval  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  before  it 
was  released. 

This  article  evidently  presents  the  Japanese  position  in 
respect  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Orient.  I  call  your 
attention,  especially,  to  its  reference  to  and  explanation  of 
the  persistent  difference  in  treatment  of  the  situation  in  the 
Orient  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
and  the  fundamental  difference  in  objective  of  these  coun- 
tries. Students  of  American  foreign  relations  will  recognize 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  these  objectives  and  the  reason 
why  British  policy  in  the  Orient  continues  in  some  respects 
to  run  counter  to  and  afoul  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  current  international  situation 
and  the  activities  of  our  own  Government,  indicate  that  we 
may  be  perilously  near  a  serious  break,  and  if  it  occurs  we 
must  expect  to  go  it  alone.  If  this  break  should  occur,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  for  us  to  go  it  alone,  subsequent  events 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  near  future, 
but  might  well  run  into  a  long  period  of  time  and  end  in  a 
stalemate,  which  could  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  cither 
Japan  or  the  United  States.  I  believe  this,  although  opinions 
differ  materially  on  this  subject.  The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, are  the  respectively  desired  results  worth  the  cost  to 
either  side? 

The  article  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami  follows: 

[From  Foreign   Affairs  for  July   1940] 

F.va    EASTXaN    TKIANCLC 

(By  K.  K   Kawakami) 

Ever  since  the  demise  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  after  the 
■Washington  conference  of  1921-22.  the  far  eastern  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  apparently  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
British  and  American  Interests  In  China  are  Identical.  For  this 
reason  Washington  has  taken  it  for  granted   that   in  the  Orient 
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London  will  pursue  a  policy  parallel  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  assumption  has  In  fact  not  always  been  justified  by  events 
during  the  last  18  years,  for  Britain's  Par  East  policy  has  often  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  Government.  True,  the 
present  war  In  ETurope  has  momentarily  given  added  support  to  the 
American  theory  of  parallel  action  now  that  Britain  finds  it  Impera- 
tive to  retain  the  Rocd  will  of  the  United  State*;  Yet  the  irony  of 
(ate  is  such  that  the  same  war  is  bringing  about  England's  recon- 
ciliation  with   Japan. 

After  the  World  War,  British  opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Japanese  Alliance  should  be  terminated.  The  British 
people  In  general,  and  Downing  Street  In  particular,  were  in  favor 
of  keeping  it  alive  Several  leading  statesmen — notably  Mr  Lloyd 
George.  Mr  Arthur  Balfour.  Lord  C^rzon,  and  Lord  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham — were  also  of  this  opinion.  At  an  imperial  conference  held 
at  London  In  1921.  India.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  exprc-scd 
themselves  against  the  abrogation  of  the  alliance,  though  Canada, 
presumably  under  Amerlci^n  Influence,  Insisted  upon  its  termina- 
tion. Meanwhile  Washintjton  had  made  up  its  mind  to  break  up 
the  alliance  by  any  means.  Secretary  Hughes  even  Intlmited  to 
the  British  Ambassador  In  Washington  that  If  England  refused  to 
part  company  with  Japan.  Congress  migh:  register  Its  displeasure 
by  passing  a  re.solution  recognizing  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  American  Government  took  this  firm  stand  against  the 
alliance  In  spite  of  assurances  from  both  Japan  and  Englard  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  It  be  Invoked  against  the  United 
States.  As  revised  In  1911  the  alliance  absolved  England  and 
Japan  from  any  obligation  to  go  to  the  other's  aid  If  one  of  them 
were  Involved  In  a  war  with  the  Uiilted  States.  This  provision 
was  embodied  In  the  following  terms:  "Should  either  high -con- 
tracting party  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  a 
third  power.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  entail 
upon  such  contracting  party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
power  with  whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  Is  In  force  "  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  Senate  faUed  to  ratify  the  arbitration  treaty 
which  Britain  concluded  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  article  of 
the  alliance.  Nevertheless,  both  Tokyo  and  London  made  It  clear 
that  they  considered  lis  provisions  fully  effective,  since  they  held 
that  the  Bryan  Peace  Commission  Treaty  of  1914  was  a  general 
arbitration  agreement.  Tet  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Wash- 
ington 

Why  did  Britain  continue  to  desire  the  alliance  even  after  the 
German  menace  had  been  eliminated?  The  answer  Is  that  EIngland 
was  now  faced  with  a  totally  new  danger,  that  of  Communist 
revolution  along  the  Asiatic  fringes  of  her  empire  In  Afghanistan, 
India,  and  China.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  new  peril  Britain 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  Japan.  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  Japan  herself  had  become  a  rival,  a  dangerous  rival,  In  China; 
but  that  was  only  added  reason  (or  regarding  the  alliance  as  essen- 
tial to  British  Interests  This  reasoning  was  not  paradoxical. 
England  believed  that  she  could  restrain  Japan's  ambitions  In 
China  by  befriending  her.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Washington 
Conference.  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  except  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  hoped  the  alliance  could  somehow  be  saved  With  that 
hope  In  mind  they  proposed  that  an  International  conference  con- 
vene at  London  to  discuss  the  Par  Eastern  situation  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  Washington  This  plan  was  vetoed  by  the  United 
States,  which  stispected  that  it  web  conceived  in  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  alliance.  In  the  end  the  American  Government  scuttled 
the  ailiance  at  the  Washington  Conference  and  substituted  the 
so-called    Four    Power    Pacific    Treaty. 

The  termination  of  the  alliance  left  Japan  in  no  happy  mood, 
for  she  had  come  almost  superstltlously  to  rely  upon  British  coopera- 
tion. In  China,  especially,  she  had  regarded  British  support  as 
essential  for  maintaining  her  political  and  economic  poi^ltlon  Quite 
naturally  she  felt  as  though  the  keystone  had  fallen  out  of  her 
diplomatic  arch  when  the  Washington  Conference  tolled  the  kneU 
of  the  alliance. 

But  Japanese  statesmen,  though  they  knew  that  the  American 
Government  was  responsible  (or  the  end  of  the  alliance,  nonethe- 
less adopted  a  policy  of  frlendlloess  toward  the  United  States  and 
guided  public  sentiment  so  as  to  promote  that  policy.  As  they 
saw  it.  the  World  War  had  shaken  the  British  Empire  to  Its  founda- 
tions, while  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  emerged  as 
the  greatest  power  In  the  world.  Japan  had  to  face  this  (act  in 
reorienting  her  diplomacy.  They  also  knew  that  her  growing  influ- 
ence in  China  mipht  conflict  with  Britain's  vast  Interests  there, 
while  she  could  foresee  no  such  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
whoFC  Chinese  taterest.<!  were  small.  It  was  no  doubt  these  consid- 
erations which  persuaded  Tokyo  to  pursue  a  policy  of  friendliness 
toward  Washington  in  preference  to  London. 

The  Japanese  publlr  was  not  fully  inform'^d  as  to  the  part  played 
by  Washington  in  terminating  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  but 
was  allowed  to  gain  the  Impression  that  England,  having  got  all  the 
good  out  of  it.  had  then  left  Japan  In  the  lurch.  This  widespread 
belief,  coupled  with  a  rising  anti-British  sentiment  In  China,  ren- 
dered England's  position  Increasingly  dlfflcult.  Britain  had  con- 
sented to  abrogate  the  alliance  in  the  hope  that  China,  which  had 
vigorously  opposed  It.  would  become  more  friendly  She  had  also 
hoped  that  should  her  Chinese  interests  be  seriously  menaced  by 
China  or  Japan,  the  United  States,  which  had  offered  its  coopera- 
tion in  place  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  would  come  to  her 
rescue.     Neither  of  these  hopes  was  fulfilled. 

By  the  beginning  of  1925  It  was  evident  that  a  putsch  against 
British  interests  was  about  to  take  place   in  China.     In  the  fall 
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of  1926  the  Chinese  Nationalists — ^partly  financed  by  Moscow  and 
guided  by  Borodin,  Galen  (later  known  as  General  Bluecher),  and 
other  Bolshevik  emissaries — surged  through  South  China  and 
established  themselves  In  the  Yangtze  Valley,  long  Britain's  ex- 
clusive sphere  of  influence.  They  flaunted  such  slogans  as  "Down 
with  the  British."  and  "Away  with  British  exploitation."  Indeed, 
the  success  of  the  Nationalists'  campaign  was  primarily  due  to 
their  anti-British  propaganda  promising  the  masses  that  If  British 
Imperialism  were  put  to  rout  all  would  be  well  with  China. 
Downing  Street  sounded  cut  Tokyo  and  Washington  for  help,  but 
In  vain.  That  Japan  should  l)e  cool  to  the  British  request  was 
understandable  enough;  but  many  Englishmen,  remembering  the 
American  promise  of  cooperation  at  the  Washington  Conference. 
were  disappointed  with  the  aloofness  of  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances  Britain  could  only  retreat  before  the  Na- 
tionalist onsloughts 

And  so  Ills  Majesty's  government,  on  December  18.  1926,  pro- 
posed to  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Washington  Treaty  that 
certain  surtaxes  which  the  Nationalists  had  levied  on  foreign  trade 
in  violation  of  treaty  obligations  be  recognized  and  regularized. 
To  this  friendly  gesture  the  Nationalists  responded  In  Jantiary 
1927  by  forcibly  seizing  the  British  concessions  at  Hankow  and 
Klu-klang.  In  March.  Nationalist  agitation  against  the  British  in 
Nanking  led  to  the  looting  of  several  foreign  consulates  and  many 
foreign  firms,  residences  and  missionary  institutions,  and  the  mvir- 
der  or  serious  Injury  of  several  prominent  foreigners.  The  situa- 
tion became  so  deplorable  that  on  May  9.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
admitted  In  the  House  of  Commons  that  "the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment have  neither  observed  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  signed 
at  Hankow,  nor  have  they  made  any  attempt  to  reciprocate  the 
friendly  attitude  which  we  have  displayed  toward  them."  And 
yet  "His  Majesty's  government  are,"  Sir  Austen  declared  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  "unwilling,  even  under  such  provocation  as 
they  have  received,  to  abandon  their  hope  that  this  friendly  policy 
will  presently  evoke  an  equally  friendly  response  from  a  Chinese 
Government  freed  from  foreign  domination  and  thtis.  enabled  to 
devote  Itself  to  the  single-minded  service  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Chinese." 

Hitherto  English  businessmen  In  China  had  assumed  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  served  to  advance  Japtanese  Interests  at 
their  expense,  and  that  once  this  pact  was  dissolved,  British  in- 
fluence and  trade  would  again  have  smooth  sailing.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  were  sadly  disillusioned,  some  of  them  frankly  admit- 
ting their  blunder  in  casting  aside  Japanese  friendship.  Boycotted 
by  the  Chinese  singled  out  for  attack  by  "red"  agitators,  and  un- 
certain of  the  value  of  American  friendship,  these  Britishers  began 
to  advocate  a  pro-Japanese  reorientation  In  London's  foreign  policy. 
In  England,  too,  this  sentiment  found  sympathizers,  especially 
In  conservative  circles.  Although  the  Government  Itself  had  no 
intention  of  reversing  the  policy  adopted  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference. It  nevertlieless  felt  that  Britain's  termination  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan  had  placed  her  In  no  bed  of  roses.  This  feeling 
was  the  more  poignant  since  the  American  attitude  towards  the 
English  In  China  seemed  to  l>e  one  of  rivalry  rather  than  of  coop- 
eration. When  Downing  Street  made  Its  proposal  that  the  powers 
should  regularize  the  nationalists'  Illegal  levy  of  surtaxes  upon 
foreign  Imports.  Washington  felt — at  least  it  was  so  stated  in 
American  newspapers — that  Britain  had  stolen  a  march  on  the 
United  States  by  attempting  to  play  the  big  brother  to  China,  a  role 
It  bad  long  considered  an  American  monopoly.  In  any  event.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kellogg.  In  a  public  statement  on  January  26.  1937. 
went  much  further  than  the  British  In  this  Chinese  tariff  question. 
Mr,  Kellogg  emphasized  American  solicitude  for  China's  "unity.  In- 
dependence, and  proeperlty."  and  declared  that  "the  United  States 
Is  now  and  has  been  ever  since  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington 
treaty  prepared  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  any  Ooverrunent 
of  China  or  delegates  who  can  prepresent  or  speak  for  China  not 
only  for  the  putting  into  force  of  the  sui-taxes  of  the  Washington 
treaty,  but  entirely  releasing  tariff  control  and  restoring  complete 
tariff  autonomy  to  China."  It  looked  as  though  the  winning  of 
Chinese  goodwill  had  t)eccme  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  Washing- 
ton and  London.  And  Indeed,  on  July  25,  1928.  Secretary  Kellogg 
siirprlsea  the  world  by  making  public  the  text  of  a  brief  treaty 
which  had  been  hastily  signed  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong.  the  Nationalist 
Finance  Minister,  and  Mr  John  V.  A.  MacMurray,  the  American 
Minister  at  Pelplng,  and  in  which  the  United  States  recognized 
"the  principle  of  complete  national-tariff  autonomy"  for  China — a 
recognition  which  Britain  was  unwilling  to  grant. 

Such   was   the   history    of    the    divergences    between   British    and 
American  policies  vls-a-vls  Japan  and  China  dtu-lng  the  decade  fol- 
lowing the  World  War.     These  differences  were  thrown  into  still 
cle.-\rer  relle(  by  the  Manchurlan  "Incident"  o(  1931.     To  (rustrate 
Japan's    designs    on    Manchuria.    Secretary?    of    State    Stlmson    re- 
peatedly urged  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  interest  In  the  crisis 
seemed  only  half-hearted,  to  take  measures  strong  enough  to  check 
Japanese  aggression.     He   also  made  several   direct  approaches   to 
Downing  Street.     His   final   proposal   was   that   England   and   the 
United  States  Jointly  invoke  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  because — as 
Mr.  Stlmson   says   in   his   book.   The   Par  Eastern   Crisis — economic 
sanctions  against  Japan  "would  have  more  chance  of  being  adopted 
,    by  Congress  If  It  were  recommended  following  the  invocation  of 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  than   If  It  had  been  recommended  solely 
'    by  the  League  of  Nations."     Several  times  Mr.  Stlmson  called  Sir 
I    John  Simon   on  the  trans-Atlantic  telephone,   and  each  time  the 
!   British  Foreign  Secretary's  reply  was  so  lukewarm  and  uncertain 
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th«t  Mr.  Stlmaon  had  to  admit  that  "my  plan  was  block^"  and 
that  "the  British  nonjoinder  obviously  killed  the  possibility  of 
any  such  demarche  "  In  the  British  view.  Manchuria  was.  merely 
an  outlying  territory  of  China  where  British  interests  were  small 
and  from  which  England  could  gracefully  retreat  with  no  vital  sac- 
rifice. British  statesmen  believed  that  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
Britain  wa«  to  keep  Japanese  friendship  in  order  to  preserve  their 
much  larg«T  interests  In  China  proper  during  the  years  to  follow. 

Under  Its  nonrecognltlon  doctrine  the  United  States  treated 
Manchukuo  as  If  it  were  an  outcast.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  1934  sent  there  an  economic  mission  led  by  Lord  Barnby 
and  representing  the  powerful  Federation  of  British  Industries. 
The  mission  was  ••unofflclal"  and  "nonpolitlcal";  but  no  one.  read- 
ing lt«  highly  favorable  report  on  Manchukuo,  could  help  attach- 
ing to  It  a  greater  significance  than  met  the  eye.  A  year  later  an 
American  economic  mission  made  a  tour  of  the  Far  East,  but 
studiously  avoided  Manchukuo  and  in  its  report  said  not  a  word 
about  the  economic  prospects  of  that  area.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  American  businessmen  cotild  have  been  so  sentimental  except 
under  political  Influence. 

On  April  18.  1934.  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  through  Mr  Eljl 
"^Amau.  Chief  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  so-called  spokesman. 
tS!TOed  a  statement  enunciating  a  principle  which  was  regarded 
abroad  as  an  imitation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its  English 
version,  as  given  out  In  Tokyo,  was  vague  in  meaning  and  verj,' 
clumsy  in  phraseology.  The  translation  published  the  same  day 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  much  clearer  It  said  in  part : 
•••  •  •  supplying  China  with  war  airplanes,  building  of  aero- 
dromes In  China,  and  detailing  military  Instructors  or  military 
advisers  to  China,  or  contracting  a  loan  to  provide  funds  for 
political  uses  would  obviously  tend  to  alienate  friendly  relations 
between  Japan.  China,  and  other  countries  and  to  disturb  peace 
and  order  of  Eastern  Asia.  Japan  will  oppose  such  projects  The 
foregoing  attitude  of  Japan  should  be  clear  from  policies  she  has 
pursued  In  the  paat.  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  positive 
movements  for  Joint  action  in  China  by  foreign  powers,  under  one 
pretext  or  another  are  reported  to  be  on  foot.  It  Is  deemed  not 
Inappropriate  to  reiterate  her  policy  at  this  time." 

The  Japanese  were  moved  to  make  this  declaration  as  a  result 
-Of  several  alarming  rumors.  For  one  thing,  it  was  reported  that 
powerful  American  Interests  had  been  supplying  China  with  mili- 
tary planes  and  pilots  and  had  even  obtained  a  concession  to  build 
an  airfield  at  a  point  on  the  Fuklen  coast  80  miles  from  a  Japanese 
naval  harbor  off  Formosa.  For  another.  Sir  Frederick  Lelth-Ross, 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  British  Government,  had  been  evolving  a 
plan  to  give  China  considerable  financial  aid.  Then.  too.  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  sending  various  exp)erts  to  China  to 
find  out  how  best  it  could  help   the  Nanking  Government. 

On  April  30.  Mr  Hull  Issued  a  formal  statement,  of  which  the 
tenor  Is  indicated  by  the  following  sentence:  "In  the  opinion  of 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Government,  no  nation  can. 
without  the  assent  of  the  other  nations  concerned,  rightfully 
endeavor  to  make  conclusive  Its  will  in  a  situation  where  there  are 
Involved  the  rights,  the  obligations,  and  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  other  sovereign  state*"  The  American  Ambassador  at  Tokyo 
was  Instructed  to  reiterate  these  views  to  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office 

The  British  Foreign  Office,  however,  talked  in  another  language. 
On  May  18.  1934,  Sir  John  Simon  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  contained  no  provision  whereby  "this  coun- 
try undertook  to  respect  and  preserve  the  Integrity  of  Chinese 
territory  "  'It  is  not  true."  he  declared,  "that  we  have  ever  signed. 
or  •  •  •  anyone  has  signed,  a  treaty  with  China  In  which  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  Xise  all  our  forces  to  preserve  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  Independence  of  China  Including  Man- 
churia." Furthermore,  the  British  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  the  l>ellef  that  the  activities  of  Sir  Frederick  Lelth- 
Ross  In  China  were  inimical  to  England's  friendly  relations  with 
Japan.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch,  dated  London.  November  26, 
1935,  reported  that  the  "British  Foreign  Office  disapproves  his  (Sir 
Frederick's)  whole  mission  and  particularly  disapproves  the  wordy 
exchanges  •  •  •  between  him  and  the  Japanese,"  and  that 
while  his  activities  were  supported  by  the  Treasury  the  "Foreign 
Office  believes  •  •  •  that  any  attempt  to  restore  China's 
finances  Is  doomed  until  there  Is  political  agreement  between  China 
and  Japan." 

All  this  seems  to  Justify  the  assumption  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  did  not  change  the  basic  principle  of 
British  policy  towards  Japan — that  an  aggressive  Japan  could  best 
be  restrained,  not  bv  fault-finding  and  nagging,  but  by  friendliness 
and  conciliation.  Since  the  outbreak  of  Sino-Japanese  hostilities 
In  July  1937  this  policy  has  been  put  to  a  severer  test  than  ever 
before.  The  sinking  of  the  British  guntK>at  Ladybird  In  the 
Yiingtze  and  the  bombing  of  the  motor  car  in  which  the  British 
Amt>assador  to  China  was  traveling  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai. 
even  though  accidental,  taxed  British  pride.  The  Japanese  block- 
ade of  the  British  concession  at  Tientsin  "aused  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  say  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  4.  1939,  that  "It  makes 
my  blood  boll  to  hear  and  read  some  things  that  have  been  hap- 
pening there."  And  yet.  In  spite  of  all  the  exasperating  things 
which  have  been  happening  In  China,  the  indications  are  that  Eiig- 
land.  following  her  traditional  policy,  will  eventually  come  to  terms 
with  Japan. 

At  the  Brussels  conference,  called  In  November  1937.  to  condemn 
Japan's  acts  In  China.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, was  obviously  content  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  American 
delegate.   Mr.   Norman   H.    Davis.     The    resolution    adopted    by   the 


conference  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  American  delegation  The 
Japanese  interpreted  these  facts  as  another  evidence  of  Britain's 
reluctance  to  make  herself  the  butt  of  Japan's  enmity,  a  reluctance 
that  became  more  and  more  prcnounced  as  the  European  situation 
deteriorated 

On  July  15.  1939.  the  British  Ambassador  at  Tokyo.  Sir  Robert 
Craigie.  opened  ccnversations  with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister. 
Mr  Hachiro  Arita  The  British  authorities  at  Tientsin  had  rejectt-d 
a  Japanese  demand  that  four  Chinese  terrorists,  who  at  a  point 
Inside  the  British  Concession  had  assassinated  the  pro-Japanese 
superintendent  of  the  Tientsin  Customs,  be  handed  over  to  the  Ic  cal 
Chinese  court  for  trial  The  Japanese  had  replied  on  June  15  by 
blockading  the  Concession  In  reality.  England  hoped  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Tientsin  affair  would  prove  a  starting  point  for  the 
Improvement  of  Anglo-Japanese  relations  along  broader  fronts. 

By  July  24  the  conferees  had  agreed  upon  general  principles  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  Tientsin  imbrcgUo  but  to  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion as  a  whole  On  that  day  Sir  Robert  therefore  signed  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

"HLs  Majesty's  government  In  the  United  Kingdom  fully  recognise 
the  actual  situation  in  China  where  hortilities.  on  a  large  scale,  are 
In  progress,  and  note  that,  as  long  as  that  state  of  affairs  continues 
to  exist,  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  have  special  requirements  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their  own  security  and  maintaining 
public  order  in  regions  under  their  control  and  that  they  have  to 
suppre,'^  or  remove  any  such  acts  or  causes  as  will  obstruct  them  or 
benefit  their  enemy  His  Majesty's  government  have  no  intention  of 
countenancing  any  act  or  measures  prejudicial  to  the  attainment 
of  the  above-mentioned  objects  by  Japanese  forces  and  they  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  confirm  their  policy  in  this  respect  by  mak- 
ing it  plain  to  British  authorities  and  British  nationals  in  China 
that  they  should  refrain  from  such  acts  and  measures" 

When  the  British  memorandum  was  made  public.  Washington 
was  agog.  Outwardly  the  State  Department  maintained  a  decorous 
silence.  Nevertheless,  on  July  26.  2  days  after  the  Cralgle-Arita 
understanding  had  been  made  public,  it  notified  the  Japanese 
ESnba.ssy  of  its  decision  to  abrogate  the  American-Japanese  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1911.  Was  there  any  connection  between  this 
sudden  American  move  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  at 
Tokyo?  In  Tokyo,  at  any  rate,  the  American  notification  has  been 
Interpreted  as  a  move  to  bolster  the  wavering  British  The  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Office,  in  response  to  persistent  public  clamor,  let 
Mr.  Seijlro  Yoshizawa.  chief  of  the  American  Affairs  Bureau,  explain 
the  American  move  over  the  nation-wide  broadcasting  system.  "On 
July  26.  at  4  p  m.  (July  27.  5  a.  m.  Tokyo  time)."  he  said,  "the 
State  IDepartment  handed  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  a  very  brief  note 
for  treaty  termination  with  the  verbal  advice  that  the  document 
spoke  for  itself,  that  no  further  explanation  was  necessary,  and  that 
it  would  be  given  to  the  press  at  once.  Only  at  the  Embassy's 
request  was  its  publication  withheld  for  a  few  hours  to  give  the 
Tokyo  Foreign  Office  Just  enough  time  to  receive  the  note  before  it 
was  flashed  across  the  Pacific  by  the  press."  Why.  asked  Yoshizawa. 
was  the  abrogation  done  so  suddenly?  "Perhaps."  he  suggested, 
"the  American  move  had  something  to  do  with  the  Anglo-Japanese 
conversations  which  had  been  In  progress  In  Tokyo." 

The  Cralgie  memorandum  of  July  24  was  duly  communicated  to 
Washington  by  the  British  Government  To  the  questions  which 
the  State  Department  doubtless  asked,  the  British  apparently  re- 
plied with  assurances  that  though  no  change  was  contemplated  in 
their  policy  of  Anglo-American  cooperation,  they  regretted  that  the 
European  situation  did  net  permit  them  to  pursue  In  China  a 
course  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  United  States  This  much  at 
least  was  gathered  from  Mr  Chamberlain  s  address  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  5.  1939.  when  he  declared  that  "if 
the  British  Government  says  It  does  not  regard  this  formula  ( the 
Craigie-Arlta  memorandum)  as  making  any  change  in  our  policy. 
as  indeed  It  does  not.  that  Is  much  more  important  than  the  altera- 
tion of  words  in  a  formula  which  has  been  arrived  at  after  much 
difficulty  and  hours  of  discussion."  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
why  Britain  could  not  follow  the  American  example  and  denounce 
her  commercial  treaty  with  Japan.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  to  the 
"fundamental  difference  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
Isolation  from  Europe  and  this  country."  and  said  that  "we  would 
much  rather  settle  our  differences  with  the  Japanese  by  duscussion 
and  negotiation"  The  Prime  Minister  concluded  with  these  words: 
"We  shall  endeavor  to  show  patience  and  to  exercise  reasonable 
moderation,  recognizing  that  behind  all  these  outrageous  things 
(done  by  the  Japanese)  there  may  be  some  genuine  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  China  about  our  treatment  of  them. 
but  above  all  let  us  not  forget  that  there  may  be  even  graver  and 
nearer  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months." 

Besides  the  threat  of  war  across  the  Channel.  Downing  Street 
had  to  consider  the  possibility,  even  probability,  of  Japan's  Join- 
ing the  Berlin-Rome  axis,  not  only  to  combat  the  Comintern 
but  to  form  a  united  military  front  against  England  and  France. 
E\'en  while  Mr  Chamberlain  was  uttering  the  above-quoted  words. 
Berlin  and  Rome  were  moving  heaven  anr'  earth  to  obtain  a  quick 
and  favorable  decision  from  Japan.  In  Tokyo  too  a  powerful  group 
had  l>een  vigorously  working  to  push  Japan  into  the  projected 
triple  alliance  What  would  become  of  Hong  Kong  and  of  Britain's 
tremendous  in^-estments  in  China,  were  Japan  to  ally  with  Ger- 
many? Worse,  what  would  happen  In  India  if  Japan  were  to  sweep 
British  Influence  from  East  Asia?  Would  not  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  South  Pacific  be  opened 
to  an  attack  by  the  Japanese  Navy?     Certainly  these  questions  re- 
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cclved  a  most  serlcus  consideration  at  'Whitehall  during  the  critical 
days  of  August  1939 

Elder's  scuttling  of  the  antlcomlntem  league  by  Joining  hands 
^.th  Stalin  made  the  situation  even  more  ominous,  for  Berlin  now 
urged  Tokyo  to  come  to  terms  with  Moscow  so  that  a  great  bloc 
extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific  might  be  created  This, 
coupled  with  the  abrogation  of  the  American  commercial  treaty 
with  Japan,  was  a  portent  which  England  could  not  Ignore.  Indeed, 
history  does  not  lack  Instances  in  which  American  pressure  or 
antagonism  drove  Japan  into  Rtissia's  arms  Secretary  Knox's 
famous  Manchurlan  railway  scheme  to  "smoke  Japan  out."  as  he 
expressed  It.  led  to  the  Russo-Japanese  Convention  of  1911  The 
hostility  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Slno-Japanese  agreement 
resulting  from  the  so-called  "twenty-one  demands"  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  virtual  alliance  t>etween  Tokyo  and  Moscow  In 
1916  The  enactment  In  1924  of  the  American  Immigration  law 
with  Japanese  exclusion  clauses  was  followed  by  Japan's  recogni- 
tion of  S<^)vlet  Russia. 

The  Anglo-Japar.ese  conversations  at  Tokj'o  were  suspended  soon 
after  the  United  States  notified  Japtan  that  it  was  terminating  the 
treaty,  largely  because — so  the  Japanese  believed — Downing  Street 
was  momentarily  heartened.  But  the  suspension  was  short  lived,  for 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  In  Septeint)er  1939. 
England  has  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the  need  for  better  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  But  before  Britain  can  establish  such  relations 
she  must  meet  Japan  half  way  In  the  spirit  of  the  Cralgie-Arlta 
memorandum  of  July  24.  even  if  this  runs  counter  to  American 
wishes  In  July  Britain  had  already  consented  to  hand  over  to  the 
native  police  the  four  Chinese  terrorists  and  had  also  agreed  to 
certain  measures  of  co<:)peratlon  between  the  British  concession 
police  and  the  Japanese  authorities  at  Tientsin.  What  remains  for 
further  discus-^ion  is  the  Japanese  demand  that  the  silver  worth 
about  £8.000.000  held  by  a  nationalist  bank  In  the  concession  be 
turned  over  to  the  Jap.inese  sponsored  new  Chinese  Government 
at  Peipinp  and  that  the  fapl.  or  legal  currency  of  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime,  be  prohibited  within  the  said  concession. 

At  this  writing  both  the  sliver  and  fapl  questions  seem  about 
to  be  settled  And  when  these  matters  are  out  of  the  way  the 
blockade  of  the  British  and  French  concessions  will  be  lifted. 
even  though  the  Japanese  forces  on  tbe  spot  may  prove  recalcitrant 

On  March  28,  1940.  only  2  days  before  the  inauguration  of  Wang 
Ching-wei'.':  secesFlonist  government  at  Nanking.  Ambassador  Craigie 
Eurprl.scd  the  Japanese-  and  the  Americans — by  making  a  very  sig- 
nificant speech,  plainly  bidding  for  Japan's  friendship.  Said  Sir 
Robert ; 

•Bearing  in  mind  the  declared  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  measure  of  success  already  achieved.  I  have  a 
definite  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  Anglo-Japanese  rela- 
tlcns  •  •  •  Japan  and  Great  Britain  arc  twj  mriritlme  powers 
on  the  fringe  of  great  continents,  and  they  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  covenants  In  those  continents.  •  •  •  Methods  may 
differ  but  Ixith  are  ultimately  striving  for  the  same  objective— 
a  lasting  peace  and  the  preservation  of  cur  Institutions  from 
extraneous  and  subversive  Influences.  It  Is  surely  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  constructive  statesmanship  to  bring  the  alms  of  their 
national  policies  into  full  harmoriy." 

Again  there  was  a  stir  In  Washington.  What  a  difference.  In  tone 
and  Implication,  between  Sir  Robert's  address  and  Ambassador 
Grew's  famous  "straight  from  the  horse's  mouth"  speech  delivered 
In  Tokyo  the  previous  October.  But  London  took  pains  to  explain 
that  the  CralRle  speech  had  no  political  significance.  Lord  Halifax, 
In  the  House  of  Lcids.  and  Mr.  Butler.  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
stated  that  there  was  no  question  of  any  change  in  British  policy 
in  China,  though  they  added  that  this  attitude  was  not  incompati- 
ble with  a  wish  to  see  an  Improvement  In  Anglo-Japanese  relations. 
Nevertheless,  neither  Sir  Rcbert  nor  his  government  could  have 
failed  to  fores«?e  that  the  Japanese  were  bound  to  read  political 
significance  into  t-uch  a  speech.  Three  days  after  it  had  t)een 
delivered  Secretary  Hull  Issued  a  statement  denouncing.  In  lan- 
guage more  vigorous  than  he  had  used  in  any  of  his  previous  state- 
ments on  China,  the  Inauguration  of  the  Wang  Ching-wel  regime. 
Meanwhile.  Downing  Street  was  eloquently  silent  on  the  advent 
of  the  new  Nanking  Government.  Here  was  a  clear  indication  of 
the  relative  position  of  London  and  Washington  vls-i-vls  the  Slno- 
Japanese  situation. 

Today,  while  the  United  States  is  buzzing  with  talk  of  an  embargo 
against  Japan,  the  British  are  thinking  of  extending  their  trade 
with  her  The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co..  whose  stock  is  mcstly  owned 
by  the  British  Government,  has  agreed  to  sell  Japan  a  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil — an  agreement  likely  to  be  expanded.  The 
British  Foreign  Office  may  be  cautious  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
American  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Japan:  but  the 
Treasury  and  the  Ministry  of  Eccncmlc  Warfare  are  understood  to 
be  In  favor  of  developing  trade  opportunities  in  and  with  Japan 
and  China.  It  is  considered  quite  possible  that  Britain  will  Increase 
her  purchases  of  Japanese  foodstuffs  and  also  reduce  tariffs  on 
Japanese  textiles  Imported  Into  India,  thus  giving  Japan  the  neces- 
sary exchange  to  purchase  cotton,  oil,  machinery,  and  other  goods 
from  the  British  Empire 

Many  Americans  may  regard  Britain's  concessions  to  Japan  as 
shocking,  as  a  betrayal  of  her  promise  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  They  have  been  wont  to  believe  that  British  and  American 
interests  in  China  were  Identical.  It  has  seldom  occurred  to  them 
that  this  community  of  Interests  is  subject  to  severe  restrictions. 
Great  as  is  Britain's  stnke  in  China,  it  sinks  to  relative  Insignificance 
when  compared  with  her  Infinitely  greater  etakes  in  other  parts  of 


the  world,  above  all.  In  Europe.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
Is  quite  different.  Free  from  European  entanglements  and  blessed 
with  an  advantageous  geographical  position.  It  can  concentrate  its 
attention  upon  the  Far  East. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  no  stake  In  east  Asia  other  than  the 
Philippines  and  the  open  door  in  China.  Neither  of  these  interests 
is  vital  to  the  United  States;  but  because  It  has  no  other  Interests 
in  the  Far  East,  It  can.  If  It  wishes,  devote  an  undivided  attention 
to  them.  Particularly  in  repard  to  China,  It  can  take  vlgortnia 
measures  against  Japan  as  a  sort  of  hobby,  confident  that  no  matter 
what  the  Japanese  do  In  retaliation,  none  of  its  vital  interests  will 
be  hurt  On  the  other  hand.  England's  interests  In  China  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  she  cannot  apply  pressure  upon  Japan  without 
exposing  them  to  grave  danger. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Wang  Ching-wel  Governments  have 
repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests 
of  third  powers  In  China.  Much  significance  attaches  to  the 
qualifying  word  ""legitimate."  Is  extraterritoriality  legitimate?  Are 
foreign  settlements  and  concessions  legitimate?  Even  If  the  Wang 
Ching-wel  regime  considers  them  Illegitimate,  it  will  take  no 
precipitate  action  to  abolish  them,  but  will  allow  time  for  read- 
justment. Are  not  the  powers  themselves,  including  the  United 
States,  committed  to  the  termination  of  these  Imperla  In  imperlo 
within  a  reasonable  time?  As  for  Britain,  she  evidently  believes 
that  her  purely  or  essentially  economic  interests  can  best  be  served 
by  friendliness  toward  Japan  Take,  for  instance,  the  British  atti- 
tude toward  the  Yangtze  River  trade.  There  were  35  British  ships, 
totaling  68.000  tons,  engaged  in  that  trade,  as  compared  to  8.400 
tens  of  American,  and  35.000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping.  Yet  Eng- 
land has  never  protested  to  Japan  against  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  Yangtze  as  a  military  measure  so  vigorously  as  has  the 
United  States.  Washington  received  from  Japan  prompt  apologies 
and  a  check  for  $2,214,007  for  the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Panay 
and  for  the  damage  done  to  3  Standard  Oil  ships  by  Japanese 
bombers  along  the  Yanfjtze  on  Dece-mber  12.  1937:  London  is  still 
waiting  for  a  settlement  due  for  the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Lady- 
bird on  the  same  occasion. 

On  Japan's  part  there  Is  now  a  perceptible  tendency  to  appreciate 
the  British  attltudo.  particularly  as  she  feels  that  her  traditional 
policy  of  preserving  American  friendship  has  proved  futile.  For 
economic  and  other  reasons  Japtan's  natural  preference  Is  for 
American  rather  than  for  British  gocxl  will.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  hostilities  in  China  she  has  endeavored  to  respect,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  exigencies  of  military  operations.  American 
property  and  American  rights,  while  she  has  shown  no  such  solici- 
tude for  British  interest.s.  Now  slie  feels  herself  forceci  to  reorient 
her  course.  If  her  relations  with  England  Improve,  the  latter's 
vested  rights  in  China  will  be  treated  with  more  respect.  For  one 
thing,  vast  British  railway  loans  to  China  which  have  been  In  de- 
fault for  many  years  will  he  resuscitated  if  the  railways,  with  the 
assistance  of  Japanese  technicians  and  experts,  emerge  from  chaos. 
England  no  dcubt  finds  encouragement  In  this  resj>ect  In  what  the 
Japanese  have  done  for  the  British-financed  Mukden-Skanhatkwan 
Railway  In  Manchuria  For  many  years  prior  to  the  creation  of 
Manchukuo  under  Japanese  guidance,  the  income  of  this  railway 
had  been  misappropriated  by  the  local  warlords,  leaving  nothing  for 
interest  or  sinking  fund.  Promptly  upon  the  appearance  of  Man- 
chukuo in  1932.  the  new  Government,  acting  upon  Japanese  advice, 
paid  all  back  interest  and  has  since  been  ptinctually  paying  the 
sums  necessary  to  service  the  British  loan. 

Japan,  thcugh  discouraged  by  the  United  States'  adamantine 
attitude  toward  her.  still  sees  a  ray  of  hope  In  the  statement  made 
by  Secretary  Hull  on  March  30  of  this  year.  This  statement,  while 
It  condemns  the  Inauguration  of  the  Wang  Ching-wel  regime,  con- 
tains a  slgntHcant  sentence:  "This  Government  again  makes  full 
reservation  of  this  country's  rights  under  International  law  and 
extsting  treaties  and  agreements^"  This  idea  is  the  leitmotif  run- 
ning through  all  of  Mr.  Hull's  pronouncements  on  the  Slno-Japanese 
situation.  It  Is  not  a  new  idea;  It  simply  follows  America's  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  open  door  in  China  enunciated  by  John  Hay 
40  years  ago.  That  policy  looks  upon  China's  open  door  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  as  a  means  to  an  end — and  that  end  is  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  American  commercial  Interests.  Secre- 
tary Hay  himself  raised  no  objection  to  spheres  of  Influence  already 
established  as  long  as  they  did  not  prejudice  the  equal  commercial 
opportunity  of  other  nations.  Japan  believes  that  If  American 
policy  can  be  made  to  conform  to  tlils  tradition  there  Is  still  hope, 
given  reasonable  time,  for  a  rapprochement  with  Washington. 


Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 

Mr.    VAN    ZANDT.     Mr.    Speaker,    many    inquiries   have 
been  made  to  Members  of  Congress  soliciting  information 
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as  to  the  amount  of  military  equipment  sent  the  Allies  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war. 

On  August  22.  1940.  I  requested  by  letter  from  Gen 
George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army,  the 
amount  and  type  of  critical  military  equipment  turned  over 
to  the  Allies  and  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
September  5.  1939.  I  received  the  following  reply  dated 
Augmt  30.  1940: 

^  The  War  Department  had  withheld  the  Information  requested 
tn  your  letter  of  August  22.  1940.  because  lis  release  Is  believed 
to  be  cointrary  to  the  public  Interest.  The  arms  made  available 
for  transfer  to  the  Allies  were  not  classified  as  critical.  They 
consisted  In  general  of  nonstandard  or  obsolete  types  of  equip- 
ment For  example,  the  rifles  were  the  suljstitute  World  War  type. 
Inferior  both  to  the  Springfield  and  Garand  and  surplus  to  our 
probable  requirements  for  training  and  moblUzation  The  ma- 
chine guns  were  principally  caliber  ,30  Lewis  and  Maxim  guns. 
nonstandard  types  procured  during  the  World  War  and  surplus 
because  our  supply  of  standard  caliber  .30  Browning  machine 
guns  is  adequate  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House  is  directed 
to  the  above  letter  in  which  General  Marshall  analyzes  the 
type  of  equipment  but  refrains  from  showing  the  amount  of 
such  equipment  "because  its  release  is  l)elieved  to  be  contrary 
to  public  interest." 

Realizing  that  Members  of  Congress  as  Representatives  of 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  amount  of 
equipment  sent  the  Allies,  the  following  information  was  de- 
veloped from  authoritative  sources: 

Materials  sent  to  Allies  since  September  5.  1939:  Planes — 
1.700  planes  Including  trainers  remain  for  use  of  United  States 
Army  after  shipment  of  above  number — 2,200  (from  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps);  .30  caliber  rifles  iLee-Enflelds), 
500.000:  .30  caliber  ammunition  ( Lee-Enfields ) ,  150.000.000 
rounds;  .30  caliber  machine  guns,  70,0000:  75  millimeter  field 
artillery  gims,  600. 

England  until  a  few  days  ago  had  7.000  first-line  planes 
while  Germany  has  between  16.000  and  17,000  first-line 
planes. 

The  above  infonnatlon  indicates  that  the  United  States 
has  been  aiding  the  Allies  in  a  practical  way  and  refutes 
the  assertion  often  heard  that  America  is  merely  extending 
sympathy  to  our  British  neighbors. 


Our  Pacific  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  11.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    GUNTHER 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  authority  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  submit 
an  article  entitled  "Our  Pacific  Frontier"  by  Mr.  John 
Otuither,  which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
an  American  quarterly  review,  volume  18.  No.  4.  pages  583-600. 
Mr.  Gunther  is  a  noted  former  correspondent  in  Europe  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  is  the  author  of  two  recently 
published  books  Inside  Europe,  and  Inside  Asia. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Gunther  presents  a  summary  of  sta- 
tistical and  tactical  information  which  should  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  particularly  so  during  these  troubled  times. 

The  article  by  Mr.  John  Gunther  follows: 

[Prom  Foreign  Affairs  for  July  1940] 

Ottr  Pacitic  PioNTiia 

(By  John  Gunther) 

Where  Is  the  American  frontier  In  the  Paclflc  Ocean?  What  are 
oar  vital  interests  in  thla  vast  region?    How  adequately  ar«  w« 


prepared  to  defend  them?  What  Is  cur  present  policy  In  regard  to 
them?  These  questions  are  of  peculiar  urgency  at  a  moment  when 
warfare  Is  lacerating  both  Europe  and  Asia  In  a  way,  these  two 
wars  are  the  same  war,  and  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  this 
continent  stands  apart,  guarded  by  two  oceans  But  modern  war- 
fare can  expand  unpredictably,  and  there  are  times  when  fire  Jumps 
over  water. 

As  these  lines  go  to  press  the  full  weight  of  the  Nazis'  furious 
"total  war"  has  been  unleashed  against  France  and  Britain  in  the 
west  For  the  moment  we  cannot  foresee  the  outcome  Yet.  ob- 
viously, the  measure  of  German  success  already  achieved  makes  It 
doubly  Imperative  that  we  in  America  survey  our  national-defense 
problem  with  stern,  relentless  realism  More  than  ever  before  it 
has  become  necessary  for  us  clearly  to  determine  Just  what  our 
Interests  and  commitments  are:  in  other  words,  to  see  where  our 
frontiers  really  lie  In  this  article  we  shall  take  only  the  Paclflc 
area  for  our  Immediate  province,  though,  of  course.  Paclflc  problems 
are  necessarily  interlocked  with  others  farther  afleld 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  of  the  world's  five  oceans  It  meas- 
ures almost  10  000  miles  from  east  to  west  at  its  broadest  point  and 
about  7,000  from  north  to  south  It  has  an  area  of.  roughly.  68  000.- 
000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  water  surface  of 
the  globe  Along  its  northern  rim  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  less  than  60  miles  apart  It  is  flanked  by  3  British 
dominions,  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand:  by  11  American 
republics  in  addition  to  the  United  States:  by  the  4.072  volcanic 
Islands  that  form  the  Japanese  archipelago:  and  by  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Dutch  Ea.st  Indies  It  is  a  tremendous 
repository  of  wealth  and  commerce,  the  crossroads  of  a  dozen  trade 
routes  the  scene  of  multitudinous  adventures  In  national  policy, 
and  a  possible  nexus  of  future  conflict. 

Before  we  proceed  let  us  define  very  briefly  what  we  mean  by 
"policy"  In  the  abstract,  one  might  .=ay.  policy  is  merely  the 
defen.'se  and  furtherance  of  "national  Interests  "  But  this  term 
"national  Interests'  must  also  be  broken  down  It  can  Include  any- 
thing from  a  missionary  stranded  in  a  Chinese  village  to  a  corpora- 
tion worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  It  comprises  sympathies, 
aspirations,  atavisms,  phobias,  as  well  as  concrete  items  like  geog- 
raphy, military  establishments,  and  cold  dollars  and  cents  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Far  East,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  based  on  two  general  concepts  First,  we  sympathize 
with  the  right  of  nations  to  preserve  their  Independence  Seccnd. 
we  maintain  and  support  the  right  of  our  citizens  and  our  commerce 
to  equal  treatment  everywhere. 

More  speclflcally,  our  attitude  toward  far  eastern  and  Paclflc 
problems  Is  dominated  by  three  explicit  policies,  each  of  which  Is 
so  familiar  that  we  need  merely  mention  them  (1)  The  open-door 
policy  enunciated  by  John  Hay  in  1899  In  its  simplest  deflnltlon 
this  means  equality  of  opportunity  for  citizens  of  all  nations  to 
trade  at  will  in  China  (2)  The  Washington  Treaties  o'  1921  22. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty  the  principal  maritime  Powers 
of  that  time  agreed  to  maintain  certain  naval  ratios  The  United 
States  also  promised  in  the  Four  Power  Pact  not  to  alter  the  status 
quo  in  regard  to  fortlflcatlons  and  military  bases  In  the  western 
Paclflc.  while  In  the  Nine  Power  Pact  signed  at  the  same  time  Japan 
undertook  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China  Though 
this  treaty  has.  as  everyone  knows,  been  flagrantly  violated  by  Japan, 
we  still  adhere  to  it  (3)  The  Stlmson  doctrine  of  nonrecogni- 
tlon  This  policy,  enunciated  following  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Manchuria  in  1931.  states  that  we  refuse  to  recognize  "any  situation, 
treaty,  or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  con- 
trary" to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 

To  support  Its  policy,  to  protect  Its  frontiers,  a  nation  has  to 
maintain  diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  establishments  Every 
country,  we  might  say.  has  four  or  flve  different  frontiers  First, 
at  home.  Its  actual  geographical  frontier  Then,  either  coterminous 
with  this  or  l)eyond  It.  depending  on  the  size  and  power  of  the 
nation,  comes  the  military  frontier,  the  specific  line  which  it  is 
prepared  to  defend  with  its  military  and  naval  forces  Third,  there 
comes  what  might  be  called  the  economic  frontier  For  instance, 
our  economic  frontier  certainly  includes  coffee  in  Brazil  and  tin  In 
Bolivia.  Fourth,  a  diplomatic  frontier,  which  presumably  protects 
our  Interests  and  explores  any  possible  danger  to  them  In  areits 
considerably  beyond  the  geographical  frontier  Fifth  comes  the 
moral  frontier,  as  is  suggested  by  such  a  phrase  as  the  ""white  man's 
burden."  or  for  that  matter  the  "open  dcxjr  "  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  the  whole  world  is  everybody's  frontier 

Generally  speaking,  the  diplomatic  frontier  of  a  country  roughly 
represents  Its  policy  at  a  given  moment,  while  the  military  frontier 
represents  Its  power  to  defend  that  policy  The  purpose  of  this 
article  Is  to  dl.scu.ss  these  two  frontiers  in  regard  to  American 
Interests  In  the  Pacific  What  are  these  Interests,  and  how  well 
are  we  prepared  to  defend  them?  Where  Is  our  diplomatic  fron- 
tier? Where  is  our  military  frontier?  Obviously,  they  do  not 
correspond.  Should,  then,  our  diplomatic  frontier  l)e  pulled  back? 
Or  should  our  military  frontier  be  pushed  forward?  Or  is  It  unnec- 
essary that  the  two  frontiers  coincide? 

n 

First,  let  us  outline  our  Interests  In  the  Paclflc  area.  These  we 
may  classify  Into  several  fields. 

1  Territorial  We  own  various  Paclflc  Islands,  like  the  Hawaiian 
group,  Guam.  Midway.  Wake,  and  part  of  the  Samoan  group  (The 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  Is  not  Included  in  this  list  be- 
cause our  control  over  it  is  to  end  In  1946.  according  to  the  Tydings- 
McDuffle  Act.)     Recently  we  embarked  on  a  system  of  Joint  control 
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with   Great   Britain   over  Canton   and  Knderbury   Islands,   in   the 
Phoenix  group  below  Hawaii. 

2.  Nationals:  About  7.000  American  dtlzeos  live  In  China,  some 
8.000  In  Japan.  There  are  also  many  Americans  In  the  Philippines, 
and  smaller  numbers  In  the  Netherlands  Indies  (635t.  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  (525).  Ol  our  nationals  in  the  Orient,  those 
In  China  cause  our  State  Department  the  most  worry.  Presumably. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation  to  give  protection  to  Its 
nationals.  If  we  permit  traders  and  missionaries  to  go  abroad,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  certain  responsiblUty  for  their  welfare  Yet  in 
recent  years  we  have  ttecome  much  less  assiduous  in  bearing  this 
responsibility  and  our  neutrality  legislation  seeks  to  reduce  the 
number  oi  Americans  who  live  or  travel  In  agitated  countries. 

3.  Investments:  Figures  are  difficult  to  procure,  and  they  differ 
widely.  A  reasonable  estimate  would  put  our  Investments  In  China 
at  atx>ut  $260,000,000.  those  In  Japan  at  perhaps  $350,000  000.  But 
as  Japan  pushes  forward  In  China,  our  opportunities  for  Investment 
In  the  Orient  will  become  increasingly  limited.  However,  the  ap- 
proximately $750,000,000  which  we  have  invested  throughout  the 
Far  E;\st  represents  only  about  6  percent  of  our  total  foreign 
Investments 

4.  Trade:  In  1938  American  exports  to  China  amounted  to  about 
♦35  000  000.  our  imports  to  $47.000  000.  Our  exports  to  Japan  were 
very  much  greater,  almost  $240,000,000.  and  our  imports — mostly 
silk  and  cotton  goods — were  $126,820,000.  Much  of  our  export 
trade  to  Japan  con.slsts  of  potential  war  material  like  machinery, 
Bcrap  Iron,  and  petroleum.  That  we  thus  help  to  make  Japan's 
war  against  China  possible  Is  a  glaring  anomaly  In  view  of  our 
traditional  friendship  for  the  Chinese  people  Our  trade  with  the 
Philippines  Is  considerable,  amounting  to  $86,000,000  in  exports  and 
$94  OOO.OCO  In  Impxjrts. 

5.  The  air  factor:  Civil  aviation  not  only  follows  established 
trade  routes  but  cpens  up  new  ones.  It  unlocks  the  door  to  future 
trade  Pan-American's  air  route  across  the  Paclflc  Is  important 
both  for  Its  commercial  and  its  prestige  value  It  also  constitutes 
a  distinct  American  military  Interest,  since  pilots  obtain  training 
over  Pacific  waters  as  well  as  valuable  Information  on  weather 
conditions  and  the  like  The  bases  built  by  Pan-American  along 
the  Honolulu -Mid  way-Wake-Guam-ManUa  run  are  of  potential 
military  importance 

6.  Beyond  these  categories  Is  another  which  can  best  be  termed 
cultural.  In  China,  particularly,  we  have  important  interests  rep- 
resented by  such  educational  Institutions  as  Yale  In  China.  Peking 
Union  Medical  College,  and  the  multifarious  smaller  schools,  mis- 
sions, hospitals,  and  so  on.  which  have  done  so  much  to  give  America 
a  good  name  In  the  Orient  The  United  States  could  not  withdraw 
its  political  Influence  from  the  Fur  East  without  sacrificing  this 
important  and  valuable,  even  if  intangible,  interest. 

7  Finally,  politics  The  world  is  interlocked,  and  events  in  Fin- 
land or  In  the  Low  Countries  have  reperctisslons  In  Slnj;npore.  Java, 
or  Honolulu  All  over  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  Far  East. 
the  United  States  carries  a  political  burden  based  on  its  p)ower  and 
prestige.  By  protecting  that  prestige  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Paclflc 
waters,  we  contribute  to  political  stability  throughout  the  world. 
If  the  United  States  should,  for  Instance,  surrender  its  far  eastern 
position,  it  would  cardinally  weaken  Great  Britain  vls-a-vls  both 
Japan  and  Russia  Our  status  and  our  policy  in  regard  to  Japan 
and  China  will,  moreover,  inevitably  be  decisive  factors  In  our 
future  relationship  to  Europe,  and  In  particular  to  Germany  if  she 
Is  victorious. 
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All  this.  then.  Is  what  we  have  to  protect.  In  what  position 
are  we  to  protect  It? 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  first  discuss  the  putative 
enemy  In  the  present  state  of  world  politics,  as  far  as  the  Par 
Eastern  and  Pacific  areas  are  concerned,  this  can  only  be  Japan. 
Should  Germany  win  the  European  war,  the  situation  might  radically 
change  Then  Indeed  we  would  have  to  alter  all  our  defense  con- 
ceptions We  might  find  Japan  confronting  us  in  one  ocean,  while 
a  greatly  expanded  and  strengthened  Germany  confronted  us  in 
the  other.  But  at  the  moment  the  only  possible  antagonist  we 
have  to  fear  In  the  Paclflc  Is  Japan.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  Japan 
intends  at  some  future  date  to  make  war  on  the  United  States 
Most  sane  critics  regard  the  possibUlty  of  any  such  adventure  as 
still  remote  Nevertheless,  every  country,  when  planning  Its  na- 
tional defen.se  and  its  ultimate  political  alms,  must  take  account 
of  whatever  potential  enemy  is  In  the  field.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances Japan  Ls  the  only  nation  that  can  possibly  threaten  our 
Paclflc  Interests,  the  only  power — with  or  without  allies — with  whom 
a  Pacific  war  is  conceivable  Therefore  American  military  and  naval 
policy  In  the  Pacific  1?  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  Japan  Is 
the  principal  "enemy"  to  be  faced. 

Should,  m  fact,  war  unhappily  occur  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  would  presumably  strike  first  at  our 
exposed  outposts  in  China.  Our  forces  there  are  Isolated  from  any 
pcssibiltty  of  substantial  defense.  We  have  1,100  marines  In 
Shanghai,  which  since  1927  have  cooperated  with  the  troops  of 
other  nations  to  defend  the  International  Settlement.  In  northern 
China  we  have  another  500  marines,  divided  t>etween  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  We  have  4  gunboats  in  the  Yangtze  area  and  1  near 
Canton  Tlie  Asiatic  fleet,  based  on  either  Sharighal  or  Manila, 
depending  on  the  season,  consists  of  only  one  10.000-ton  cruiser, 
one  old  7.000-ton  crul.ser.  a  dozen  over-age  destroyers.  12  subma- 
rines, and  a  few  small  auxiliary  ships.  We  do  not  station  any 
capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Par  East.  In  the  past  we 
have  not  even  based  our  fleet  on  HawaU,  Its  natural  pivot,  bccatise 


we  did  not  wish  to  annoy  Japan.  If  it  !■  now  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  obviotis  reason  is  that  we  are  using  its  presence  there 
to  help  perstiade  Tokyo  not  to  attack  the  Netberland  Bast  Indies. 
In  any  event,  our  fleet  stays  well  this  side  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  meridian,  which  bisects  the  Paclflc. 

The  PhUlpplnes  might  very  well  be  the  flrst  object  of  a  Japanese 
attack  if  war  should  come.  The  question  of  our  capacity  to  de- 
fend these  islands  has  been  hotly  debated  by  many  experts.  The 
majority  opinion  is  that  they  cou'.d  not  be  held  against  a  sustained 
or  large-scale  Japanese  assault.  Gen.  Dotiglas  MacArthtu-.  head  ct 
the  Philippine  military  establishment,  holds  naturally  enotigh  a 
contrary  view:  he  makes  an  elaborate  case  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  growing  strength  of  the  Philippine  Army,  which  is  training 
40.000  recruits  a  year.  But  most  observers  in  the  United  States 
sharply  disagree  with  General  MacArthtu.  Few  of  our  generals 
and  admirals  think  we  could  bold  the  Philippines;  most  of  them 
do  not  think  we  should  even  make  the  attempt. 

Their  arguments  are  as  follows.  F^rst.  the  Philippines  are  In  effect 
located  in  Japanese  home  waters,  whereas  our  nearest  base  for  seri- 
ous operations.  Pearl  Harbor,  i.s  about  5.000  miles  away.  Second,  our 
present  armed  force  in  the  islands  is  exceedingly  smaU.  On  land  we 
have  perhaps  4.500  regular  troops,  including  Philippine  sojuts,  and 
on  the  sea  only  the  minuscule  Asiatic  fleet  Third,  our  coastal  de- 
fenses are  Inadequate,  although  Ccrregidor  in  Manila  Bay  Is  heavily 
fortified,  and  some  experts  hold  that  Manila  itself  could  hold  out  30 
days.  But  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  Japanese  land- 
ings at  several  points.'  Fourth,  the  Philippines  have  no  munitions 
industry  tuSiclent  to  maintain  warfare  for  any  length  of  time. 
Filth,  the  Philippines — as  at  present  defended — provide  no  satis- 
factory base  for  major  operations  by  the  United  States  Fleet .  Cavite, 
near  Manila,  has  scarcely  been  improved  since  the  Spanish -American 
War  and  has  no  repair  facilities  for  big  ships.  There  is  a  good  natural 
harbor  at  Olongapo,  in  Subic  Bay,  some  60  miles  north  of  Manila, 
but  it  is  not  adequately  fortified.  We  keep  there  a  floating  drydock, 
the  Dewey,  because  Cavite  Is  too  shallow  to  hold  it.  Although  the 
Dcuey  has  been  in  Philippine  waters  for  30  years,  it  is  still  In  oper- 
ating condition.  But  it  will  not  dock  ships  exceeding  10.000  tons;  in 
other  words,  it  could  handle  a  damageil  cruiser,  but  not  a  big  air- 
craft carrier  or  battleship— vessels  of  th.^s  size  would  have  to  go  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor  or  borrow  Singapore. 

To  make  the  Philippines  impregnable  would  probably  cost  at 
least  $1,000,000,000.  a  sum  that  no  American  Congress  in  present 
circumstances  wotUd  dream  of  appropriating  for  such  a  purpose. 
Our  best  experts  say  that,  in  order  to  make  the  islands  even  reason- 
ably possible  of  defense,  we  should  have  to  maintain  there  a  garrison 
of  100,000  men.  amply  protected  by  at  least  bOO  aircraft,  and  with  s 
substantial  naval  force.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
should  need  3.000. OOO  tons  of  nterchant  shipping — roughly  one-qua»'- 
ter  of  our  entire  merchant  fleet — to  keep  the  islands  in  st<:ady  and 
effective  communication  with  the  American  mainland.  We  should 
also  need  a  much  more  powerful  navy,  since  doubtless  we  would  be 
risking  important  ships  close  to  Japan. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act,  which  will  pre- 
sumably liberate  the  Philippines  in  1946,  we  are  bound  to  give  up 
the  Cavite  and  Olongapo  bases.  The  question  of  Americiin  naval 
bases  (Cavite  and  Olongapo  are  technically  defined  as  military 
bases)  in  the  islands  after  we  withdraw  is  left  open  by  the  act. 
One  school  of  American  naval  opinion  feels  very  strongly  that  we 
should  reserve  the  right  to  build  future  bases  at  three  or  four 
strategic  points  after  we  leave  the  islands.  These  points,  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  "restricted  but  unde- 
fended areas."  somewhat  on  tAe  model  of  Guantanamo  in  Cuba. 
which  we  hold  but  do  not  fortify.  Such  suggested  points,  outside 
of  Manila  Bay,  are  Dumanquilas  Bay  in  Mindanao,  Coron  Bay, 
Malampaya  Sound,  the  Tawl-Tawl  area,  and  PollUo  on  the  east 
coast  of  Luzon.  The  Japanese  are,  on  their  side,  very  quick  to 
see  the  potential  importance  of  bases  of  this  sort.  For  Instance, 
they  have  occupied  an  atoll  called  Pratas  Reef,  just  north  of 
Luzon,  where  they  are  reported  to  have  established  a  radio  station. 

So  much  for  our  comparatively  weak  position  in  China  and  the 
Philippines.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  case  of  war  with  Japan  otir 
main  reliance  would  have  to  be  on  our  line  of  defense  in  the 
mid-Paclflc.  That  line  of  defense  is,  and  must  always  be,  the 
United  States  Navy 
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As  of  January  1,  1940,  the  comparative  naval  strengths  of  the 
"United  States  and  Japan — insofar  as  we  know  what  Japan  has 
been  building — were  the  following: 


Battleships 

.Mrrrsft  carriers 
Heavy  cruisers. 
l.iKhl  cruisers  .. 

l>er!r(iycrs 

Submarinea 


United  States 


Number 
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Japan 
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'  The  Japanese.  Incidentally,  have  a  remarkable  facility  for  landing 
operations.  In  August  1937  they  got  75.000  troops  to  Shanghai  in  10 
days,  a  feat  most  military  experts  thought  would  have  been  Impos- 
Blble. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  of  these  ships,  one  of  our  battle- 
ships. 2  light  cruisers.  115  destroyers  and  32  submarines  are  tech- 
nically luted  as  "over-age."  1.  e..  nearing  obsolescence.  Of  the  Jap- 
ane.se  total.  1  battleship.  5  heavy  cruisers,  8  light  cruisers.  36 
destroyers,  and  19  submarines  are  over-age. 

American  .<=hlp8  under  conjtruction  on  January  1.  1940  mclude 
8  new  battleships  (300.000  tons  estimated).  2  aircraft  carriers  (34- 
700  tons).  6  llRht  cruisers  (44.000  tons).  1  large  mine  layer.  31 
destroyers  (49  980  tons),  and  15  submarines  (20.820  tons).  The 
building  program  of  the  Japanese  Is  unknown  In  Its  complete  de- 
tails: they  make  a  fetls^h  of  naval  secrecy.  But.  as  far  as  we  can 
tell.  It  consists — Including  ships  building  and  appropriated  for — 
of  4  battleships,  2  aircraft  carriers.  5  light  cruisers.  9  destroyers, 
and  3  submarines.  The  new  Japanese  battleships  will  apparently 
average  around  40.000  tons  In  fact,  our  naval  experts  are  con- 
vinced not  only  that  the  new  Japanese  ships  are  of  this  unprece- 
dented .size,  but  that  Japan  may  have  4  or  even  8  of  them 
under  way.'  The  United  States  has  replied  to  this  challenge  in 
kind,  or  our  new  ships,  six  will  displace  35.000  tons,  two  45  000 
tons.  These  arc  bigger  than  anything  we  now  have  afloat.  They 
will  also  be  faster  and  more  powerful  Moreover,  as  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Times.  Admiral  Stark  stated  that  the  two  additional  bat- 
tleships provided  for  in  the  1941  appropriations  may  be  "somewhat 
larger."  poesibly  reaching  52  000  or  even  55.000  tons  There  Is. 
however,  a  limit  to  the  size  American  ships  can  reach,  a  limit  Im- 
pased  by  the  110-foot  width  of  the  present  locks  In  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Late  In  April  1940  the  Senate  pas.sed  a  $963,797,478  Navy  bill, 
the  largest  In  our  history  except  for  the  war  years  1918  and  1919. 
The  bin.  which  provided  for  an  ll-p)ercent  lncrea.se  in  the  Navy, 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  4  after  only  4  days  of 
debate.  Eleven  percent  Is  a  considerable  augmentation,  but  the 
Navy  does  not  consider  It  enough.  Admiral  Stark  thinks  that  we 
need  a  flat  25-percent  increase  not  merely  to  achieve  security,  but 
actually  in  order  to  reestablish  the  old  5^  5  3  ratio  which  collapsed 
when  the  Japanese  Ijegan  their  heavy  secret  building  in  1936  As 
these  lines  are  written.  President  Roosevelt,  under  the  shattering 
Impact  of  Hitler's  "blitzkrieg,  "  has  asked  Congress  to  vote  an  addi- 
tional billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  Navy. 

If  war  should  come  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  the 
giant  navies  of  the  two  countries  would  be  somewhat  like  two 
heavyweights  sparring  but  unable  to  come  to  grips.  It  is  almost 
Inconceivable  that  the  Japanese  wotiJd  risk  a  fleet  action  in  Amer- 
ican waters  or  that  we  would  send  our  fleet  to  attack  Japanese 
home  stations  Presumably  the  Japanese  plan  of  campaign  would 
be  to  seize  the  Philippines  and  perhaps  the  Netherland  Indies, 
and  to  harass  American  merchant  shipping  In  the  Pacific.  If  this 
effort  were  sxiccessful,  we  would  probably  lose  most  of  our  Imports 
from  the  Indies  area.  Our  most  serious  losses  would  be  rubber, 
tin.  quinine,  and  coconut  shell,  which  provides  the  best  charcoal 
for  gas  masks  Rubber  we  could  manufacture  synthetically,  but 
only  at  an  uneconomic  cost.  The  production  of  raw  rubber  in 
South  America  might  be  increased;  however,  at  present  that  con- 
tinent supplies  only  about  2  percent  of  the  world's  output.  Tin 
we  could  obtain  from  Bolivia,  though  here  again  there  woxild  have 
to  be  a  drastic  speeding  up  of  production,  since  the  present  output 
of  that  country  Is  less  than  half  the  American  demand  Mean- 
time the  Japanese  could  pinprick  cur  advanced  forces  from  bases 
in  their  mandated  islands  Conceivably,  they  might  attack  the 
Panama  Canal  with  aircraft  based  on  carriers,  though  that  possi- 
bility is  remote:  they  might  even,  by  going  around  Cape  Horn, 
establish  commerce  raiders  in  the  Atlantic  Beyond  this,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  what  Japan  could  do,  unless  she  were  to  have  the 
active  support  of  "fifth  column"  elements  in  one  of  the  small 
republics  near  the  Canal  Any  frontal  attack  by  her  on  Hawaii 
or  our  Pacific  coast  is  considered  by  most  military  experts  to  be 
literally  Impossible.  Nor  could  an  assault  on  Alaska  promise 
greater  success. 

The  American  forces,  on  their  side,  would  in  tho  first  Instance 
attempt  to  frustrate  these  Japanese  designs.  We  have  submarines 
capable  of  cruising  from  American  bases  to  Japanese  wa'ers  and 
back,  and  pres-umably  we  would  attempt  to  cut  the  absolutely 
vital  Japanese  imports  of  oil  from  the  Netherland  Indies.  Amer- 
ican warships  based  on  the  Philippines  could  attack  and  destroy 
Japanese  commerce  In  this  and  other  areas,  and  by  so  doing  en- 
force a  virtual  blockade  against  Japan  The  Japanese  could.  It  is 
true.  Import  enough  foodstuffs  from  China  and  Manchuria  to  keep 
from  starving:  an  effective  blockade,  however,  would  in  time  very 
seriously  cripple — if  it  did  not  completely  crush — Japanese  economy. 
We  could  meantime  proceed  cautiously  to  the  laborious  and  dan- 
gerous task  of  mopping  up  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  and 
thus  expand  the  area  safe  for  American  naval  operations  Ur.tll 
these  Islands  had  been  made  innocuous,  we  would  find  it  extremely 
difflcult  to  send  cur  capital  ships  much  beyond  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  meridian.  Our  activity  beyond  Hawaii  would,  at 
least  in  the  opening  stages  of  the  war.  consist  mostly  of  commerce 
raiding. 

The  Japanese  mandated  Islands,  formerly  belonging  to  Germany, 
cover  a  vast  area  in  the  southwestern  Pacific.  They  consist  of  4 
main  groups,  the  Palaus,  the  Marianas,  the  Carolines,  and  the 
Marshalls.  and  there  are  1.400  of  them  But  the  total  land  area  of 
all  is  only  829  square  miles.     Most  of  them  are  quite  insignificant 


'Ttstlmony  cf  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.  8.  Senate.  The  New 
York  Times.  April   19.   1940. 


coral  atolls:  only  a  few  have  any  military  Importance.  One  group, 
that  centering  on  Truk.  has  a  good  hartwr  and  is  believed  to  be 
fortified:  another  potential  or  actual  base  is  at  Saipan.  north  of 
Guam  In  1939  the  Japanese  opened  a  commercial  air  service  from 
Yokohama  to  Saipan  and  on  to  the  Palaus  For  years  Japan  has 
stringently  forbidden  foreigners  to  visit  these  islands,  or  to  traverse 
the  area;  consequently  very  little  is  known  about  them,  esp-cially 
whether  or  not  they  are  being  fortified.  To  attack  these  Islands, 
which  even  unfortified  afford  excellent  hide-and-seek  facilities  for 
submrtnnes.  would  obviously  be  no  easy  matter  •■ 

In  essence,  then,  two  probabilities  .seem  Implicit  in  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  First,  we  would  have,  in  time,  a 
chance  of  blockading  Japan  to  her  knees.  Second.  Japan  would 
have  very  little  chance  of  blockading  us  or  causing  us  deep  injury. 
If.  however,  the  Japanese  took  the  Philippines  and  then,  as  It  were. 
called  off  the  war  by  simply  suspending  further  hostilities,  a  long 
deadlock  mi?ht  ensue.  If  we  were  to  break  it  by  trying  to  reconquer 
the  Philippines,  we  would  find  ourselves  launched  on  a  long  and 
arduous  campaign. 

Our  strength  In  the  Pacific,  in  any  war  now  foreseeable.  Is  de- 
pendent not  only  on  the  Navy  but  on  the  bases  from  which  the 
Navy  functions.  Therefore  we  are  building  ba.ses  as  well  as  ships. 
The  American  defense  line  in  the  Pacific  is  bein;;  erected  on  these 
bases  When  they  are  completed  they  will  form  a  massive  Irregular 
triangle,  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  will 
effectively  deny  this  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  any  enemy  force 
Sutsldlary  to  the  three  dominant  points  of  this  triangle  are  other 
bases,  such  as  Midway  and  Wake  Islands,  which  form  a  kind  of 
protective  apron  in  front  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Islets  south  of  Hawaii — 
like  Johnston.  Palmyra,  and  Canton — which  arr  potentially  a  screen 
covering  the  sea  between  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone  Farther  south 
Is  American  Samoa,  which  Is  not  yet  a  base,  but  could  be  made 
Into  one. 

Modern  conceptions  of  warfare,  as  revl.sed  by  the  lessons  of  the 
present  war  in  EJurope,  demand  active  as  well  as  passive  systems 
of  defen.se.  Our  chain  of  Pacific  ba.ses  is.  first  of  all,  intended  to  be 
a  great  patrol  line  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  Pacific  and  if 
necessary,  our  own  shores  It  will  be  patrolled  by  the  Navy'.s  new 
scout  bombers — powerf\il  planes  easily  capable  of  the  long  Jumps 
necessary  in  that  area  The  major  portion  of  our  fleet  will  center, 
of  course,  on  Hawaii,  the  geographical  and  military  keystone  of  the 
whole  system  The  smaller  bases  will  be  useful  for  protecting 
Hawaii  and  as  headquarters  for  auxiliary  ships  and  squadrons  of 
bombing  planes. 

Let  us  begin  with  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  area  Bases  here  are 
Important  because  they  guard  the  great  circle  route  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  which  Is  by  far  the  quickest  path  across 
the  Pacific  In  the  Alaskan  region  our  plans  Include  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  Dutch  Harbor  and  bases  for  naval  aircraft  at  Sitka  and 
Kodlak  Island.  Kodlak  (on  Unalaska  Island)  is  to  be  the  Navy's 
main  headquarters  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  $8,570,000  has  Iseen  ap- 
propriated for  work  there.  The  Army.  too.  is  interested  in  Ala.^ka 
and  has  airfields  at  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  The  War  Depart- 
ment asked  for  $12.734000  to  Improve  the  Anchorage  base,  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  grant  it. 

Our  military  and  naval  program  In  Alaska  is  predicated  on  fear 
of  a  conflict  with  Japan.  Nevertheless,  it  may  also  have  a  po.'sible 
relevance  to  Soviet  Russia.  American  and  Russian  territory  almost 
meet,  not  only  at  the  Bering  Strait  but  also  at  the  end  of  the 
Aleutian  Arrhipelago.  In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Rus.sia  is 
our  nearest  neighbor.  Canada  and  Mexico  excepted  Today  few 
people  anticipate  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  American  authorities  nonetheless  follow  Russian  activities 
near  Alaska  with  close  attention.  The  Soviets  are  understood  to 
be  fortifying  two  islands  of  the  Komandorskie  group.*  which  lie 
close  to  the  Aleutians  east  of  Kamchatka  A  submarine  base  is 
said  to  be  in  construction  on  Bering  Island,  one  of  this  group,  and 
German  experts  are  believed  to  have  visited  it  and  to  have  given 
technical  advice.  At  present  Soviet  military  activity  in  the  Kam- 
chatka region  is  almost  certainly  directed  not  against  the  United 
States  but  against  Japan,  with  whose  fisheries  Russian  subniarints 
cculd  play  havoc.  Nevertheless,  such  activity  is  not  without  indi- 
rect interest  for  us. 

Proceeding  .southward  from  the  Alaskan  zone  we  come  to  Hawaii. 
Here,  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  we  have  built  what  is  inccntestibiy 
the  strongest  fortified  position  in  the  world — Pearl  Harbor  It  has 
cost  $700.000000  thus  far,  and  next  to  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
America's  mcst  important  and  ambitious  military-strategic  estab- 
lishment. Pearl  Harbor  compares  to  the  Ala.skan  bases  as  a  mas- 
todon compares  to  rr.ice  It  has  a  submarine  base,  a  drydock.  a 
navy  yard,  fuel  and  ammunition  depots,  a  naval  station  big  encugh 
to  handle  the  entire  American  fleet,  a  fleet  air  ba.se.  an  important 
military  garrison,  and  50  days'  supply  of  food.  Nearby  are  other 
airfields,  and  $5.800  000  was  recently  appropriated  to  Improve  air- 
drome facilities  at  Kaneohe.  also  on  Oahu  Island.  Kaneche  is  to 
house  five  squ.'idrons  of  long-range  planes. 

Screening  Hawaii  are  Midway  Island.  1315  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  Wake  Lsland.  2  315  miles  almost  due  west.  Midway,  which 
lies  Just  within  the  one  himdred  and  eightieth  n-.eridlan.  Is  defi- 
nitely Inside  the  American  defense  scheme;    while  Wake,  Just  out- 


^  North  of  the  mandated  Islands  are  the  Bonins.  Japanese  prop- 
erty since  1861.  in  which  there  is  a  naval  base  at  Port  Lloyd. 
•  The  New  York  Times,  March  19.  1940. 
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side  of  It.  is  a  bit  beyond  our  theoretical  limit  for  operation  by 
capital  ships  Midway  was  allotted  $5,350  000  In  the  la-st  appro- 
priations; Wake,  $2.C06,000.  Improvements  are  to  consist  of  dredg- 
ing channeLs  and  building  tx«iter  facilities  for  big  planes.  Later, 
submarine  bases  may  be  constructed.  Both  Wake  and  Midway  are, 
It  should  be  repx'ated.  regtilar .stops  on  Pan  Americans  air  route 
across  the  Pacific 

When  we  turn  to  the  .=maU  islets  hidden  below  Hawaii  we  reach 
Tlnual  terrl  incognita  Naval  plans  call  for  the  earliest  comple- 
tion of  bases  for  aircraft  at  Ijoth  Johnston  and  Palmyra  Islands  and 
later  completion  of  similar  bases  at  Canton  Island  and  Rose  Island 
(adjacent  to  Samoa).  Johnston  Island  is  approximately  800  miles 
southwest  of  Hawaii,  and  Palmyra  and  Canton  are  rouehly  2.000 
miles  southeast  of  Wake.  All  are  almost,  inconceivably  remote  and 
tiny.  They  are  atolls  barely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
uninhabited  for  the  moet  part  and  visited  only  occasionally  by 
fishing  ves.sels.  The  sum  of  $1,100,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
improve  Palmyra,  which  was  pri%-«itely  owned  by  American  citizens 
in  Honolulu  until  acquired  recently  by  the  Navy.  It  consist  of  a 
chain  of  52  islets,  surrounding  a  lagoon  that  can  t>e  turned  Into  a 
satisfactory  seaplane  station,  the  whole  grcup  measures  only  5 
miles  by  I'j.  Canton  was  .so  Inconspicuous  that  until  last  year  no 
one  knew  clearly  whether  it  belonged  to  Britain  or  to  the  United 
States.  However,  on  April  6.  1939.  an  arrangi  ment  was  made  set- 
ting up  a  Joint  administrative  control  by  twth  countries.  The 
agreement  runs  for  50  years,  and  in  it  the  United  SUtes  promises 
to  allow  British  aircraft  to  utilize  the  base  we  build 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Though  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  that  vital  waterway  is  hardly  within  the  province  of 
this  article,  there  are  three  details  which  we  cannot  overlook. 
First,  most  of  our  experts  consider  the  Panama  Canal  to  be 
almost  Immune  to  an  attack  from  the  Pacific  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous distances  Involved.  Japan  is  almost  8.000  miles  away, 
and  any  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  which  mipht  attempt  a  bomb- 
ing foray  against  the  Canal  would  have  to  he  protected  so  heavUy 
that  the  venture  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  Second, 
the  Senate  has  recently  voted  $15,000,000,  plus  $99,000,000  for 
future  work,  toward  the  Immediate  construction  of  a  third  series 
of  locks  in  the  Canal,  not  only  Independent  of  the  pre.sent  ones 
but  wide  encui^h  so  that  .vhlps  with  a  beam  greater  than  110  feet 
can  utilize  thc-m  At  present  our  biggest  aircraft  carriers  can 
only  Just  sciape  throvigh  Third,  there  is  considerable  sentiment 
In  American  naval  circles  for  the  purchase  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  from  Ecuador  and  Cocos  Island  from  Costa  Rica  If 
fortified,  these  would  serve  as  a  protective  curtain  for  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  Canal 

This  program  for  improving  and  expanding  our  bases  took  con- 
crete form  in  what  Is  known  as  the  Hepburn  report,  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  J  Hepburn  and  his  staff 
following  authorization  by  the  Naval  Expansion  Act  of  1938.  Ad- 
miral Hepburn  and  his  advisers  proposed  that  the  United  States 
create  a  di-fense  chain  of  41  bases — not  all  of  them  however,  new 
or  in  the  Pacific  (Naval  authorities  have  declared  that  we  .should 
maintain  400  long-range  patrol  planes — as  against  a  present 
strength  of  285  -so  that  the  bases  may  be  properly  and  perma- 
nently linked  i  So  far  Congress  has  appropriated  $85,000,000 
toward  the  realization  of  this  program. 

The  Hepburn  report  fvirther  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
air  and  submarine  ba.se  at  Guam.  This  provoked  the  liveliest 
dispute  that  has  taken  place  between  Congress  and  the  Navy  In 
recent  years  Congress  has  thus  far  refused  to  appropriate  the 
$5  000  000  reqiU'sted  by  the  Navy  for  preliminary  work  at  Guam 
In  January  1940.  Admiral  Stark,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
reopened  one  phase  of  the  controversy  by  asserting  to  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  the  Navy  might,  if  it  wished,  with- 
draw $4  000,000  from  Its  budget  for  the  Hawaiian  district  and 
apply  it  to  Guam  without  specific  authorization  from  Congress. 
Meantime,  within  the  Navy  itself,  and  among  military  experts  gen- 
erally, the  Guam  dispute  continue*  to  blaze  fiercely 

So  let  us  therefore  turn  to  Guam.  It  admirably  illustrates  two 
rival  theses  in  regard  to  American  Psujlflc  policy. 

VI 

An  island  250  square  miles  in  extent  and  populated  by  21.000 
natives  known  as  Chomorros,  Guam  lies  far  beyond  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  meridian,  far  outside  the  inner  sphere  of  American 
Pacific  interests  It  is  about  3. SCO  miles  west  of  Honolulu,  1,500 
miles  east  of  Manila  and  alxiut  1,350  miles  from  Yokohama.  It  is 
thus  much  closer  to  Japan  than  to  the  United  States.  Elxcept  for 
the  Philippines,  it  Is  the  most  westerly  of  our  po.ssesslons.  More- 
over, it  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  veritable  shoal  of  Japan's 
mandated  islands.  The  Japanese  base  at  Saipan  Is  only  1(X)  miles 
away. 

Until  1898.  Guam  was  a  nominal  pos-sesslon  of  Spain,  but  no 
Spaniards  lived  there  and  It  was  quite  undefended.  An  American 
cruiser  steaming  toward  Manila  called  at  its  main  harljor.  Apra,  in 
1&93,  and  planttd  the  American  flag  there  without  opposition  Then 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  concluded  the  Spanish-American  War. 
ue  fonnally  annexed  It  We  did  not.  however,  take  the  other  Marl- 
anas,  an  archipelago  which  Spain  proceeded  to  sell  to  Germany. 
Germany  held  them  until  1919.  when  they  were  mandated  to  Japan 
along  with  the  Carolines  and  Marshalls.  Guam  has  t>een  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Navy  since  1899  We  fortified  It  in  a 
somewhat  sketchy  fashion,  but  these  fortifications  have  since  been 
dismantled  and  at  present  Guam  has  no  defenses  except  a  detach- 
ment of  some  500  marines. 


Some  of  our  naval  experts,  doubtless  Influenced  by  Admiral 
Mahan's  dictum  that  Guam  .should  be  made  Into  a  "Glbrtiltar  of 
the  Pacific. "  want  to  turn  the  island  into  an  elaborate  advance 
base,  comprising  both  submarine  and  aerial  units,  and  capable  of 
being  the  spearhead  of  the  American  position  In  the  Pacific.  A 
more  modest  school  of  opinion  asks  merely  that  we  sf>end  perhaps 
$5.000000  for  dredging  Apra  harbor  and  building  breakwaters  and 
ramps  for  seaplanes  Guam  is,  at  present,  an  es.sential  link  in  Pan 
American's  trans-Pacific  air  route  and  can  hence  service  ordinary 
peacetime  aerial  traffic  The  harbor,  however,  could  be  used  for 
military  purposes  only  after  being  considerably  Improved.  Still 
other  experts,  the  most  modest  of  all  in  their  demands,  merely  hope 
that  the  l^arbor  will  be  Improved  for  civil  and  commercial  purposes, 
with  the  idea  that  eventually  this  improvement  may  serve  a  military 
end.  They  pclnt  cut  that  Japan.  In  nearby  Islands,  Is  carrying  out 
a  similar  plan  of  development. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  opposition  to  the  Guam  project 
has  been  so  fierce.  First,  Guam  is  in  an  exposed  and  isolated 
position  in  the  very  heart  of  an  important  Japanese-controlled 
area:  therefore  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  defend.  Second.  If 
Guam  actually  is  to  be  developed  into  a  flrst-class  base— whether 
or  not  war  with  Japan  ever  comes — the  cost  will  be  tremendous. 
Reliable  estimates  put  It  at  $200,000,000  at  least.  Coast  defenses 
and  antiaircraft  puns  will  be  necessary;  bo  will  beach  defenses  and 
at  least  threo  airfields;  so  will  measures  for  the  provisioning  of 
the  local  population;  so  will  a  garrison  of  perhaps  20.000  men 
supported  by  at  least  l.CKX)  airplanes.  Third,  many  experts  say 
that  creation  of  an  important  base  at  Guam  is  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  our  traditional  Pacific  policy.  If  we  fortify  Guam,  they 
as.iert.  we  shall  l>e  leaving  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian 
far  behind,  we  shall  be  penetrating  for  the  first  time  into  purely 
Japanese  watirs  with  a  base  that  has  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
potentialities.  It  might  be  Justifi.Tble.  they  hold,  to  make  Guam 
merely  a  secondary  base,  useful  perhaps  as  headquarters  for  a  few 
submarines  (which  would.  Indubitably,  be  of  great  value  If  an 
attack  were  ever  necessary  on  Japanofie  shipping  in  this  area>.  But 
to  make  the  island  a  primary  base  would,  they  maintain,  be  a 
needless  and  wanton  affront  to  Japan,  one  that  would  be  bitterly 
re.^entcd  Fourth  and  finally,  some  circles  maintain  that  full- 
dress  fortification  of  Guam  is  completely  useless  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  and  hold  the  Philippines  If  so.  Guam  has 
cardinal  Importance.     If  not,  it  Is  an  expensive  nuisance. 

vn 

To  recapitulate,  our  policy  in  the  Pacific  has  consistently  been 
defensive  and  peaceable.  We  have  a  tremendous  Navy  and  we  are 
In  the  pr(X'ess  of  creating  an  Important  triangle  of  defense  from 
Alaska  via  Hawaii  to  the  Panama  Canal.  So  far  wo  have  been  con- 
tent— <is  have  most  countries — to  allow  our  diplomatic  frontier 
to  remain  ahead  of  our  military  frontier.  We  stand  at  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  meridian;  no  one  can  easily  menace  us  be- 
hind this  line;  we  have  no  wish  to  proceed  beyond  it.  As  reflected 
in  the  reacttion  of  Congress  to  the  Guam  proposal,  this  policy 
seems  to  be  supported  by  most  of  the  American  people.  It  Is  a 
compromise  policy.    But  it  has  worked  so  far. 

It  Is  a  characteristic  of  liberal,  democratic  states — especially  if 
they  are  world  powers  with  far-flung  interests — to  compromise,  to 
permit  their  Interests  and  commitments  to  advance  beyond  their 
Immediate  capacity  to  defend  them.  Totalitarian  states  do  not 
compromise;  they  adopt,  by  and  large,  a  policy  of  active  coalescence 
among  geogrsphlc,  diplomatic,  military,  and  strategic  considera- 
tions They  have  only  one  frontier.  But  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  know,  is  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  In  the 
Pacific.  It  is  almost  Inconceivable  that  Japan  alone  cculd  destroy 
us,  whereas  we  alone  could  destroy  Japan.  However,  shcruld  Ger- 
many win  the  war  In  Europe,  we  might  then  have  to  reckon  with 
more  than  Japan. 

Which  brings  us.  as  is  Inevitable,  to  considerations  of  higher  In- 
ternational policy.  Obviously,  the  present  explosive  state  at  Europe 
makes  any  reasoned  calculation  almost  Impossibly  difficult.  But 
one  thing  may  be  said  with  complete  assurance:  If  the  British  and 
French  should  lose  the  war.  our  entire  national -defense  problem.  In 
the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic,  will  have  to  l>e  sharply  altered. 
We  shall  have  to  adjust  to  quite  a  different  scale  our  attitude  In 
regard  to  our  frontiers  and  our  means  of  defending  them.  The 
frontiers  themselves  may  change.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  the 
British  lose  Singapore.  Tliis  would  all  but  wreck  American  con- 
ceptions of  Pacific  strategy,  since  we  practically  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  a  war  with  Japan  we  should  have  to  borrow  Singapore's 
facilities.  Singapore  under  friendly  British  iu!e  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  Pearl  Harbor  in  our  presumptive  Pacific  operations,  should 
we  have  to  carry  them  Into  Japanese  waters. 

Much  loose  talk  exists  about  our  need  for  a  two-ocean  navy.  As 
a  matter  of  lact  we  have  a  two-ocean  navy  now.  Our  Navy  Is  per- 
fectly capable  of  efficient  operation  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
at  the  same  time,  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the  Panama 
Canal  remains  Intact.  (To  people  impressed  with  the  destructive 
power  of  modern  saboteurs  and  "fifth  columns"  this  may  seem  like 
a  large  "if.")  When  people  talk  about  a  two-ocean  navy,  what  they 
usually  mean  is  a  two-fleet  navy — that  is,  a  navy  big  enough  to 
maintain  Independent  and  unrelated  operations  In  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  without  regard  to  the  Canal.  To  create  and  to  maintain 
such  a  navy  would  cost  a  great  deal — in  money,  effort,  time,  and 
national  will.  But  if  the  Allies  lose  the  war  In  Europe  and  If  the 
British  Fleet  disappears,  we  might  find  that  we  needed  a  navy  biggei 
than  all  the  other  navies  In  the  world  combined. 
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Not  War,  But  World  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  MECKLENBURG 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
George  Mecklenburg: 

Not  War.  But  World  RETvoLtmoN 
(By  George  Mecklenburg) 

We  hear  it  on  every  hand.  This  Is  not  a  war.  but  a  world  revolu- 
tion What  do  we  mran  by  that?  Is  revolution  worse  than  war? 
Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  time  now  that  we  clarify  these  loose  ques- 
tions and  phra.ses  that  we  so  glibly  enunciate  these  days?  A  clari- 
fication of  what  we  mean  by  war  and  revolution  seems  to  be  needed 
at  the  moment. 

We  have  been  during  the  past  few  weeks  discussing  the  meaning 
of  what  Is  really  gOing  on.  We  have  tried  to  point  out  that  right 
before  cur  eyes  In  quick  and  bold  strokes  four  new  empires  are 
being  carved  out.  emerging  before  us  In  less  than  a  year's  time. 
Brand  new  world  allnements  are  coming  into  view.  Just  the  way 
the  map  of  the  world  has  been  twisted  and  chopped  up  and  remade 
might  be  -said  to  be  revolutionary. 

That  the  world  Is  facing  one  of  the  supreme  crises  of  history 
Is  indisputable  We  undoubtedly  live  in  one  of  those  ages  of 
profound  iransvaluatlons — an  age  like  the  Renaissance  or  the 
Reformation.  All  this  Is  world-wide,  amazing,  unbelievable,  and 
unprecedented  in  its  dangers. 

Now,  we  know  what  war  is.  We  exhaust  our  language  In  describ- 
ing the  hell  of  war.  It  is  Satan  set  loose  on  earth.  But  usually 
war  was  not  revolution.  The  first  world  war  weis  a  war  for  f)ower 
and  property.  But  both  sides  In  the  conflict  had  the  same  ideology. 
Whichever  side  won.  the  world  wotild  go  on  as  usual.  That  is  not 
true  of  the  second  world  war. 

Wc  in  America  are  beginning,  vaguely  perhaps,  to  sense  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  an  entirely  new  universe  of  life.  It  would  seem 
that  we  are  not  very  anxious  to  know  all  about  it.  We  should  be 
sitting  up  nights  studying  the  revolution  that  we  are  right  in 
now  How  will  It  affect  us?  How  much  do  we  want  to  spend  to 
resist  it  here  in  America?  Are  there  any  good  points  to  this  revolu- 
tion? la  It  Inevitable  and  Irresistible  and  the  result  of  the  sins  of 
the  past? 

KTW    VSVfTKSE   OF    ISfT 

We  call  It  a  Fascist  revolution.  What  do  we  mean  by  that? 
Are  we  ready  to  go  back  and  study  the  roots  of  fascism  in  the 
wTitmgs  of  Machiavelli.  Pichte,  Hegel.  Nietzsche.  Sorel.  Pareto.  and 
Spengler?  Are  we  aware  now  that  fascism  is  no  longer  a  philosophy 
cf  these  writers?  That  it  is  now  a  revolutionary  war?  Fascism 
today  Is  100-percent  militaristic  in  character.  Mr.  Otto  D.  Toli- 
schus  Interprets  fascism  as  follows: 

"In  actual  practice  all  Germans  have  quickly  discovered  that 
national  .sorialiism  is  no  respecter,  much  less  representative,  of  per- 
sons, classes,  or  class  interests,  that  on  the  contrary,  It  is  a  seml- 
milltary  organism  determined  on  totalitarian  mobilization  of  the 
entire  nation  In  order  to  enable  Germany  to  make  a  new  bid  lor  a 
'place  in  the  sun.'  and  that  in  the  service  of  that  mobilization  it 
has  clamped  an  iron  rule  on  all  classes  and  Interests,  most  espe- 
cially labor  and  capital.  •  •  •  Business  and  private  property 
thereby  become  not  an  Instrument  of  private  egoism'  but  "func- 
tions of  the  people.'  They  remain  private  wherever  and  so  long 
as  they  fulfill  their  'functions.'  Wherever  and  whenever  they  fall 
down,  the  state  steps  In  and  either  forces  them  to  fulfill  the  func- 
tions or  takes  them  over  entirely." 

DEEP    MALADT    OF    FASCISM 

As  I  listen  in  to  conversation  In  America  today  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  not  begun  to  fathom  the  deep  malady  of 
fascism.  We  merely  think  ordinarily  of  fa.scism  as  being  anti- 
democratic. Often  we  express  fear  for  democracy.  We  point  out 
how  degenerate  it  is.  How  it  was  found  wanting  in  France  and  had 
we  not  better  adopt  some  totalitarian  fascism  here  in  America,  too. 
Then  we  ask.  Why  do  we  not  work  for  appeasement  with  Hitler  and 
his  revolutionary  policy?  Why  fight  this  efficient  new  governmental 
organization?     May  It  not  be  Just  what  modem  civilization  needs? 

Because  of  this  Inadequate  conception  of  the  terrible  satanic 
darkness  of  fascism  we  need  to  look  deeper.  We  must  get  behind 
the  scenes.  Fascism  Is  a  violent  revolution  against  civilization; 
against  intellectualism;  against  capitalism;  against  Christian  life 
and  love  of  humanity. 

1.  In  th;  first  place  I  would  call  totalitarian  fascism  a  revolution 
today  because  It  Is  a  flight  from  reason.    Our  present  civilization  Is 


founded  on  reason  The  minds  of  millions  of  people  have  been  bo 
violently  shaken  that  their  whole  manner  of  thinking  has  been 
disturbed.  Under  the  clrcumst.inces  men  are  bewildered  and  take 
flight  from  reason.    Fascism  is  the  embodiment  of  this  tendency. 

One  writer  says:  "Fascism  is  real  insurrection — an  Insurrection 
of  feeling— a  mutiny  of  men  against  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
world."  From  this  naturally  follow  the  regimentation  of  thought 
and  the  regimentation  of  all  life.  Those  who  know  the  nature  of 
fascism  are  not  surprised  that  the  100  top  scientists  and  thinkers 
cf  Germanv  have  been  driven  out  cf  the  land.  Men  must  not 
think  They  must  blindly  follow.  E\'en  science  must  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  promoting  racialism  and  pride.  There  is  no  such 
thine  anv  rrore  as  truth  for  truth's  sake.  Science  becomes  propa- 
ganda, too.  The  concept  of  scientific  objectivity  is  entirely  foreign 
to  totalitarian    thinking. 

Dr  Ernest  Krleck,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  snld  in 
19.37  "We  do  not  rerofmizc  truth  for  truth's  sake,  science  for 
science's  sake"  My  party  in  1937  visited  Heidelberg  and  heard  a 
lecturer  expound  the  new  philosophy  that  education  and  thinking 
ai^  subservient  to  politics.  They  said:  "We  renounce  research  for 
Its  own  sake  We  teach  and  lenrn  history  not  to  say  how  thinking 
actually  happens,  but  to  instruct  the  German  people  in  what  they 
ought  to  think  We  teach  science  not  to  di.scover  abstract  laws 
but  to  sharpen  the  implements  of  the  German  people  in  competi- 
tion  with  other  peoples" 

Now  this  certainly  !«  serious  and  most  revolutionary.  Democracy 
Is  the  product  of  the  scientific  spirit  It  is  truth  itself  and 
righteousness.  Democracy  is  a  heritage  from  Greece  and  Judea. 
Therefore.  I  feel  that  fascistic  irrational;sm  Is  a  revolutionary 
assault  on  the  very  foundations  of  democracy.  The  world  cannot 
f?o  on  as  a  civilized  world  ignoring  truth.    The  flight  from  reason 

is  a  flight  into  barbarLsm. 

2  Ttjen  I  feel  that  fascistic  totalitarianism  Is  a  revolution  In 
fundamental  values  Democracy  has  always  taken  the  Christian 
view  that  supreme  values  reside  in  persons  "What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul?"  On  the  basis 
of  that  kind  of  teaching  a  government  Is  for  people  It  must 
minister  to  individuals.  It  can  be  made  and  unmade  by  the 
people.  This  democracy  that  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  300 
years  might  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
inqulrj'  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  kindliness.  They  believe  In  using 
the  full  re.scurces  of  Intellect  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
rrvanklnd.  Fascism  exalts  the  strength  of  wil!  and  emotional  bias 
and  attacks  free  inquiry  and  international  brotherhood  Fascism 
is  revolutionary  because  it  denies  everything  that  the  world  has 
been  standing  for  in  values.  It  exalts  the  state  as  the  only  real 
value. 

Prof.  Otto  Koellreutter.  one  of  the  Nazi  theori-sts.  says :  "In 
every  case,  the  fundamental  principle  in  present-day  world  of 
states  Is  that  the  national  Interests  of  individual  states  always 
precede  International  Interests,  that  the  nation  comes  before 
humanity." 

Mussolini  aerees  to  that  same  Idea.  "As  In  the  well-ordered 
and  powerful  days  of  the  First  Empire.  Rome  must  again  become 
the  marvel  of  the  world" 

Likewise  Japan  agrees  to  this  same  thought  about  the  state. 
One  of  the  Japanese  writers  says:  "The  center  of  the  world  Is 
Japan  From  this  center  we  miLst  expand  the  Great  Spirit 
thrcughout  the  world  The  expansion  of  Japan  throughout  the 
world  is  our  urgent  busine.'-s  " 

Fascism  is.  of  course,  extreme  nationalism  and  this  Is  related 
to  racial  bias  Personally  I  can  tell  you  a  dark  story  of  racial 
bias  as  I  witnessed  It  In  Vienna  In  the  summer  of  1938  I  saw  it 
In  its  horrible  ghastUness.  Human  beings  were  being  treated 
worse  than  anima's.  Just  at  the  point  In  history  when  we 
thought  and  preached  that  God  had  made  all  nations  of  one 
blood  this  nasty  racialism  breaks  cut 

3  Totalitarian  fascism  is  a  revolution  today  because  of  Its 
unblu.-^hlnR  use  of  force  Heretofore  all  nations  have  used  force. 
We  have  had  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  down  through  the  aj?es. 
but  during  the  last  100  years  while  we  used  war  as  a  method  we 
apologized  for  it  Wc  dreamed  of  international  peace.  We  prayed 
for  peace  We  worked  hard  for  a  warless  world.  We  believe  in 
world  brotherhood.  But  fascism  stands  for  Just  the  cpp)osite  It 
does  not  apologize  for  going  to  war  It  glories  in  the  cruelty  of 
war  It  does  not  believe  in  a  warless  world  It  presses  world 
conquest.     It   does  not   believe   In   world   brotherhood 

It  believes  in  a  superrace  that  must  govern  the  Inferior  races 
as  slaves.  Peace,  to  fa.-cism.  is  an  effeminate  weakness  War 
Is  virtue  The  cruelty  cf  the  strong  Is  glcrlfled.  The  doctrine 
of  violence  that  now  completely  dominate  Germany.  Italy.  Ru.'sia, 
and  Japan  can  best  he  studied  in  the  following  statement  by  F  T. 
Marlnettl  who  greatly  Influenced  the  thought  of  Benito  Mussolini. 
"Who  can  deny  that  a  strong  man  breathes  much  more  freely, 
eats  much  better,  and  sleeps  much  more  soundly  after  having 
slapped  and  knocked  down  an  enemy?  Who  can  deny  that  the 
word  'man'  and  the  word  'fighter'  are  synonymous?  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  when  we  speak  of  war  It  is  the  t)etter  part  of  our  blood, 
the  futurist  part  that  speaks  In  us. 

"Violence  has  today  become  the  best  condition  of  real  health 
for  a  people  Order,  pacifism,  moderation,  the  tUplomatlc  .ind 
reformist  spirit,  are  they  not  perhaps  arterlo«clerosls.  old  age.  and 
death?  •  •  •  p^r  to  the  present  esthetics  of  filthy  lucre  we 
oppose — and  let  It  come,  let  It  come — tm  esthetics  of  violence  and 
blood." 
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Likewise  Hitler  has  again  and  again  In  his  speeches  expressed 
his  ambition  to  make  Germany  the  supreme  lord  of  the  earth. 
Real  peace,  he  announces,  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  German 
conquest  of  the  world. 

I  maintain  that  this  new  philosophy  of  force  and  the  actual  use 
of  it  to  conquer  weaker  nations  without  even  an  excuse  Is  revolu- 
tion, to  say  the  least  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  It  is 
the  emergence  of  black  Satan  on  earth  again. 

4.  The  f.isclsilc  concept  of  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the  race 
to  the  Individual  Is  completely  revolutionary.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mussolini  again  and  again  speaks  of  the  state  as  having  a  will  and 
being  self-conscious.  Mr.  Rocco  has  declared  that  the  State  Is  an 
organism  distinct  from  the  citizen's  and  has  its  own  life  and  ends 
rather  than  those  of  individuals.  But  In  Germany,  while  the  state 
Is  glorified.  It  is  thought  of  as  having  a  racial  tMisls.  The  Nazi  state, 
It  Is  declared,  rests  on  ties  of  blood. 

How  different  that  Is  from  the  thought  of  democracy.  For 
fascism,  society  is  the  end — individual,  the  means,  and  its  whole 
life  consists  of  using  Individuals  as  Instruments  for  its  social  ends. 
In  democracy  the  Uidivldual  is  the  end  and  society  the  means. 

Mussolini  accepted  from  the  beginning  Bpengler's  philcxsophy  as 
expressed  in  the  Decline  of  the  West:  "Humanity  is  still  and  always 
an  abstraction  of  time  and  space.  Men  are  still  not  brothers;  do 
not  want  to  be  and  evidently  cannot  be.  Peace  Is  hence  absurd,  or, 
rather.  It  Is  a  pause  in  war." 

This  same  philosophy  has  entered  Into  the  controversy  between 
the  church  and  the  state,  especially  In  Germany.  Bishop  MuUer, 
who  was  elected  the  state  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  a 
sermon  March  14.  1937.  said,  "Christ  was  by  no  means  filled  with 
love  and  pity,  but  with  wild  wrath  against  the  Jews.  He  never 
thought  of  founding  a  church,    A  church  Is  a  foreign  body  against 

the  German  people.  My  aim  is  to  promote  general  religiosity.  I 
shall  build  a  new  German  church  with  the  help  of  those  80  percent 
Of  the  German  people  who  reject  present-day  Christianity." 

Melvln  Rader  In  his  book.  No  Compromise,  a  perfectly  fearless 
analysis  of  fascism,  speaks  In  chapter  0,  as  follows; 

"We  are  living  In  a  mad  age.  The  shock  of  crises  has  torn 
Impulses  loose  from  their  moorings.  The  gloomy  prophecy  of 
Oswald  Spengler  is  not  unduly  alarmist.     A  world  revolution  is  on." 

Not  to  t>e  too  unduly  alarmed  and  not  to  be  too  discouraged  It 
is  well  for  us  to  read  the  literature  that  analyzes  other  ages. 
During  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Rennaissance 
a  French    poet    cried    out: 

"Time  of  mourning  and  of  temptation,  age  of  tears,  of  envy 
and  of  torment,  time  of  languor  and  of  damnation,  age  of  decline 
nigh  to  the  end.  time  full  of  horror  which  does  all  things  falsely, 
lying  age.  full  of  pride  and  of  envy,  time  without  honor  and 
without  true  Judgment,  age  of  sadness  which  shortens  life  " 

However.  It  Is  without  overdue  pessimism  that  we  now  know 
that  this  is  not  a  war  of  power  politics  between  the  nations 
of  a  grasping  wicked  Old  World.  It  Is  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  National  Socialists'  regime  a  world  revolution,  in  which  are 
to  be  laid  the  new  foundations  for  the  next  millennium. 

Hitler  has  said  in  effect  to  the  German  people  and  is  now  say- 
ing to  the  world,  "Surrender  to  me  your  liberty,  your  personality, 
your  right  to  think  for  yourself,  even  to  decide  for  yourself  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  I  will  give,  In  return,  security  for 
your  family  as  long  as  you  serve  me  faithfully  and  blindly — food 
enough  to  keep  you  from  starving,  a  place  to  live,  work  to  do, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  part — ^however  unimportant — In 
B  great  and  successful  machine." 
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Wednesday.  September  11,  1940 


LETTER   PtTBLISHED   IN  INDIANAPOLIS   STAR 


Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  which  was 
published  recently  in  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

STRONG    rOR    NTW    DEAL  ^ 

To  the  EorroR  or  the  Indianapolis  Stax: 

If  the  money  that  was  worse  than  wasted  in  the  last  20  years  had 
been  Invested  in  some  good  life-insurance  company,  very  few  In 
this  country  would  be  needy.  .1  "read  "  the  tobacco  bill  is  over 
$9000.000000.  the  booze  bill  »5.000XK)0.000.  and  the  pleasure  bill 
Just  between  these  two  Possibly  all  of  this  foolish  money  spent 
would  pay  our  big  debt  in  about  2  years.  In  1932  when  10  cents 
was  all  I  could  sell  my  corn  for  we  uaed  this  corn  In  cook  stoves  and 
in  the  furnace  for  fuel.     Corn  was  less  than  »3  a  ton.    In  February 


1937,  when  we  had  our  farm  sale.  100  bushels  would  have  more 
than  paid  the  tax  on  same  farm  and  personal  property  1  year.  Tax 
was  down  from  $182.60  to  $121.65.  corn  up  from  10  cents  to  $1.25  a 
btishel. 

In  my  township  not  far  from  our  home  2,900  acres  of  land  were 
lost  in  Harding,  Coolidge.  and  Hoover  administrations.  Yes;  I  voted 
for  all  three  of  them.  Not  1  acre  of  land  In  Richland  township. 
Rush  County,  has  been  lost  In  the  last  7  years.  I  think  three  life- 
insurance  policies  were  what  saved  us.  One  $2,500  policy  had  • 
10-year  accumulated  dividend. 

Through  the  three  administrations  I  had  voted  for  Harding, 
Coolidge.  and  Hoover,  the  best  offer  we  could  cet  on  our  80  acres 
was  $4,800.  In  August  1936.  I  priced  it  and  In  less  than  2  hours  It 
was  sold  for  $9J23S.  $4,435  profit;  shotild  have  asked  $10,000.  Why 
should  I  go  back  on  the  New  Deal  program? 

Veen  E.  Lewis. 

RusHvnxE,  Ind. 


Will  Hitler  Attack  America? 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  ALETXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 


SERMON  BY  DR.   GEORGE   MECKLENBURG 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  sermon  by  Dr. 
George  Mecklenburg: 

Wnx  HrrLEK  Attack  Amekica? 
(By  Dr.  George  Mecklenburg) 

"T  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  I  will  overthrow  the 
thrones  cf  kingdoms"     Haggal  2:21.  22. 

Again  and  again  kingdoms  have  been  overthrown.  For  two  cen- 
turies Nineveh  had  been  the  capital  of  Assyria  and  the  center  of 
business,  fashion,  and  religion  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  had 
acquired  to  itself  the  reputation  as  the  center  of  world  wisdom.  Na- 
hum  comes  along  and  denounces  her  militarism  that  creates  no. 
spiritual  wealth  Today  all  there  is  left  of  Nineveh  Is  dusty  ruins,  a 
mute  symbol  of  the  fate  of  all  godless  empires.  Brute  force  has  no 
permanence.  The  God  of  righteousness  has  decreed  that  right  makes 
might. 

I  believe  that  we  are  sigaln  in  times  when  we  will  turn  to  the 
Old  Testament  texts.  We.  ourselves.  In  America  may  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  how  the  people  felt  In  Old  Testament  times 

when  they  were  attacked  by  brute  forces. 

Ambassador  William  Bullitt  said  the  other  day,  "The  tJnlted  States 
will  not  go  to  war — war  Is  coming  toward  the  Americas." 

Hendrlk  Wlllem  van  Loon,  In  a  book.  Our  Battle,  written  In  1937, 
said: 

"If  you  and  I  live  another  10  years,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
British  Government  will  experience  what  the  Roman  Government 
experienced  In  the  fifth  century  when  she  was  transferred  from 
Rome  to  the  city  Ravenna.  The  London  of  the  twentieth  century 
Is  quite  as  vulnerable  as  the  Rome  of  the  fifth  century.  Only  this 
time  the  danger  will  come  from  the  air.  Nazi  flying  machines  will 
take  the  place  of  the  horses  of  the  Vandals. 

"Therefore  there  will  be  no  other  way  out  but  to  remove  the 
Government  from  the  Thames  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  the  Roman  Government  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

"Incidentally,  this  would  put  the  United  States  face  to  face  with 
a  complicated  situation  We  can  hardly  welcome  such  close  prox- 
imity to  a  city  which  will  be  the  natural  target  for  all  German 
attacks.     It  will  bring  the  European  war  disagreeably  close  to  us." 

Does  not  that  seem  like  a  prophecy? 

PROPAGANDA    TODAT 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  question  of  tonight  dlspsission- 
ately  We  have  been  bombarded  with  headlines  and  frenzied  ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  our  emotions.  We  are  near  hysteria.  But 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  pulpit  must  deal  with  our  times 
and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people.  Modern  propaganda  Is  de- 
signed to  Influence  public  opinion  and  governmental  policies.  It 
utilizes  every  facility  of  communication  and  distribution — news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  motion  plcttires,  the  theaters,  churches, 
forums,  clubs,  business  meetings,  books,  news  letters,  and  conver- 
sations. 

Since  last  April  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  keen  observers  that 
10  major  appeals  have  been  aimed  at  the  American  public:  "All 
neutrals  &Te  In  danger";  "the  Allies  are  cur  first  line  of  defense"; 
"increased  preparedness  In  the  United  States";  "danger  from  a 
•fifth  column'  ";  "Greenland  and  Iceland";  "Tokyo  and  the  Nether- 
lands Indies";  "danger  of  invasion  of  Canada";  "United  States  cannot 
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let  G€rmany  win":  "what  shall  we  do  if  war  comes?";  and  "the  United 
States  Is  totally  unprepared  " 

Now  we  should  recognize  definitely  and  clearly  that  all  this  Is 
prepared  propaganda,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
read  it.  We  should  carefully  consider  it.  Wp  have  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  the  world  except  through  propaganda 
channels  We  cannot  lean  backward  and  refuse  to  believe  any- 
thing Norway  did  that.  Norway  f>ooh-poohed  every  warning  of 
danger  Now  she  is  a  vassal  tf)  Germany.  Our  problem  Is  to  t)e 
Intelligent   enough   to  read   propaganda  and   pick  out   the   truth 

At  last  America  Is  beginning  to  think  serlcu-sly  about  her  safety. 
Have  we  done  anything  to  deserve  our  preferred  position  on  the 
jrlobe?  May  we  not  have  to  arouse  ourselves  and  sacrifice  some- 
thlnK  to  hold  that  which  we  cherish?  A  very  thoughtful  layman 
said  the  other  day; 

•The  point  I  am  making  is  this;  that  In  this  modern,  stream- 
lined, close-knit,  complicated  world  of  ours.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
enough  to  guard  one's  own  liberty,  to  clean  one's  own  house,  even 
generously  to  provide  money  and  relief  for  the  victims  of  aggres- 
eion.  Perhaps  In  this  world  of  ours  today  with  Its  blessings  of 
material  miracles  In  transportation  and  communication  and  all 
the  rest,  a  wider  vision  is  required  of  us.  If  we  are  to  guard  even 
our  own  liberty;  a  deeper  sen.se  of  obligation  One  wonders  what 
the  gocd  Samaritan  would  have  done.  If  he  had  come  upon  the  man 
who  lell  among  thieves  while  the  thieves  were  still  attacking  him. 
If  he  hai  stood  aside  until  the  thieves  had  completed  their  foul 
work,  and  the  victim  was  cru.shed.  would  that  have  been  enough  to 
protect  him  in  hl.s  turn  from  the  thieves?  Would  it  have  been 
noble  pacifism,  or  blind  cowardice?  One  wonders  if  International 
selfl-hness.  like  personal  selfl.shncss.  is  In  the  end  even  intelligent — • 
If  isolationism,  personal  or  national,  ever  ends  in  any  other  result 
except  to  leave  him  who  practices  It  completely  isolated." 

Justice  Holmes  said:  "I  think  that,  as  life  is  action  and  Is  pas- 
sion, it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion  and 
the  action  of  his  time  at  the  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have 
lived."" 

CHTTKCH    MUST  WAKE  tJP 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  church  In  New  York  that  has  made  the 
building  soundproof  against  the  outside  world  Nothing  gets  into 
that  church  from  the  cutslde  world  I  am  fearful  that  too  many 
churches  are  soundproof.  But  It  seems  now  that  the  world  is  fairly 
breaking  Into  the  soundproof,  complacent  church  The  most  ter- 
rible fact  of  our  times  Is  this  new  World  War  No  Christian  has  the 
right  to  shut  that  out  The  prophets  of  God  in  past  ages  always 
Interpreted  the  mind  of  God  in  time  of  crisis  and  war  These 
are  time*  for  great  thinking  on  the  part  of  Christian  people. 

A  year  ago  thla  morning  I  woke  early,  5  a.  m  ,  In  my  hotel  In 
Paris.  I  had  strange  premonitions  that  something  ominous  would 
happen  that  day.  so  I  could  not  sleep.  I  went  down  to  the  hotel 
desk  of  the  Lutetla  Hotel  There  stood  a  dozen  hotel  men.  "their 
wings  drooping."  '"'What  has  happened?""  I  asked.  '"Germany 
fired  on  Poland  at  5  a.  m.  thla  morning  That  means  war.  That 
means  the  end  of  our  civilization  '" 

I  was  then  the  guide  of  26  Americans  who  had  Just  come  from 
Palestine  and  Egypt  and  had  zigzagged  and  wigwagged  across  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  an  Egyptian  ship  We  were  on  a  race  to  get 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ship  before  the  "blitzkrieg"  would  break  and 
engulf  us  I  rushed  out  to  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris.  The  people 
were  rtishlng  up  and  down,  weeping  and  shouting.  I  ran  one  and  a 
half  miles  without  getting  out  of  breath  to  the  steamship  ofBce  A 
sign  In  big  letters  over  this  ofiice  read.  "British  ships  to  America 
canceled  ■  I  rushed  to  the  American  Embassy  One  thousand 
Americans  had  preceded  me.  The  Embassy  workers  stood  on  chairs 
shouting  to  the  crowd.  ""Get  out  of  Paris  because  the  report  Is  that 
we  will  be  bombed  tonight.  Go  to  Le  Havre.  Take  an  American 
ship  home." 

Then  comes  weeks  of  waiting  for  an  American  ship.  In  the 
meantime  we  saw  how  a  nation  starts  a  war  We  learned  what 
war  means  to  the  common  people.  We  experienced  the  screeching 
sirens  and  the  gloom  of  blackouts  and  the  chill  of  dugouts.  We 
sensed  the  discouragement  of  the  f>eople  and  the  unpreparedncss  of 
the  French.  We  noted  the  Incomprehensible  dullness  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  told  us  that  the  German  people  were  on  the  verge  of  a  re- 
volution, that  the  engines  in  the  German  airplanes  would  fall  out, 
and  that  there  was  not  gas  enough  in  Germany  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  3  weeks.  Now  we  know  that  much  of  this  was  German  propa- 
ganda, skillfully  dished  out  to  England  by  "fifth  columnists." 

Yes;  we  saw  two  nations  go  to  the  front.  Thousands  of  .-soldiers 
marched  by  our  hotel  in  a  constant  tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  By  day 
and  by  night,  week  In  and  week  out:  it  was  the  tramp  of  troops 
who  felt  that  they  were  being  led  to  the  slaughter.  There  were  no 
flags,  no  fanfare,  no  music. 

A    TZAR    or    WAR 

Now  we  have  been  crucified  in  1  full  year  of  war  Civilization 
Is  shocked  to  deeper  depths  than  ever  before.  Prophecies  of  mili- 
tary experts  are  all  disregarded  and  discredited.  Maps  of  the 
world  are  remade.  Eight  nations  are  blotted  out  after  selfishly 
clinging  to  neutrality,  each  for  each  Hitler  has  risen  up  from 
a  psychopathic  myth  to  the  greatest  world  conqueror  of  all  times. 
Nafjclc-on  beside  him  is  a  child  The  Axis  arrangement  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan  seems  to  hold  strangely  together,  bound 
In  an  inglorious  bond  of  gory  blood  and  power. 

The  English  Government  is  now  struggling  for  Its  very  existence. 
Konl)elligerents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  fast  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  peace  can  only  l)e  maintained  by  selling  our  coats 
and  buying  a  sword  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  great  con- 
cern was  to  keep  America  from  going  to  war  in  Europe.  Now  our 
great  concern  is  to  keep  Eurojpe  from  coming  to  America. 


And  now  I  come  before  my  congregation  as  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness crying  out  the  one  question  asked  by  all  thinking  Americans: 
••Will  Hitler  attack  America?"  This  is  the  supreme  question  This 
is  the  question  that  will  determine  not  only  our  national  affairs 
but  our  local  and  personal  affairs  for  the  coming  years.  Surely  if 
anybody  has  even  the  beginning  of  an  answer  to  this  question,  he 
ought  to  come  forward  with  it  If  he  Is  not  coming,  then  Biirely 
we  have  no  right  to  appropriate  $20,000,000,000  for  defense  and  draft 
4,000  000  men  into  the  Army. 

As  it  seems  to  me.  this  question  involves  three  points:  (11  The 
military  Etrateey  of  It;  (2)  the  statements  of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi.s; 
(3)  the  revolutionary  nature  of  nazi-ism  and  its  ambition  for  world 
empire 

1  The  military  experience  of  the  past  year  leads  us  to  hesitate 
to  utter  the  word  "impossible"  We  do  not  know  that  anything  is 
Impossible  any  more.  A  thing  might  be  possible  without  being 
probable  We  know  that  Germ.iny  wt'l  not  attack  us  un!es.>^  England 
collapses.  England  has  for  a  century  and  more  been  our  first  line  of 
defense  When  that  defense  is  down,  then  what  will  happen? 
Acrordlng  to  what  the  Nazis  say.  they  are  bent  on  blotting  out  the 
entire  English  Empire,  root,  branch  and  all 

Now,  Is  It  possible  for  Germany  to  successfully  attack  the  United 
States?  Some  military  experts  say  that  if  she  can  find  a  landing 
place  in  Newfoundland  and  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  she  cannot  only 
attack  us  but  she  can  crnquer  us  if  we  are  unprepared  Nazi-ism 
has  only  the  utmost  disgust  for  the  race  mixture  called  the 
American  melting  pot  We  are  classed  as  an  Inferior  race  and 
therefore  should  be  subservient  to  Germany.  When  we  went  into 
hysteria  last  winter  over  a  radio  program  on  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  Germans  said:  "Well,  tho.se  imbecilf^!  can  easily  be  conquered  " 
I  would  say  that  unless  we  become  stronger  than  we  are.  It  is  not 
only  possible  for  Germany  to  attack  us,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
she  will.  If  England  collapses 

2  The  world  has  learned  to  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  what  the 
Nazis  say.  During  the  past  year  they  have  done  Just  what  they 
boasted  they  would  do  during  the  past  ypars  They  are  not  given 
to  waving  an  empty  gun  like  our  administration  at  Washington 
often  does  The  Nazi  guns  are  loaded  We  will  do  well  to  pay 
attention  to  what  they  say  They  are  so  fanatical  and  believe  so 
much  In  their  program  of  world  empire  that  they  boa."»t  of  It  night 
and  day  Every  one  of  the  Hitler  threats  today  reads  like  an  under- 
statement. Hitler  said  the  other  day:  "There  will  be  a  Nationalist- 
Socialist  civilization  for  the  next  10  centuries,  or  there  will  be  no 
civilization  at  all.^'  If  Germany  Is  to  be  defeated,  she  will  leave 
behind  a  world  In  ruins. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  It  was  pointed  out  to  Hitler  that  America 
was  helping  England,  he  said:  •'America  had  better  keep  her  nose 
out  of  German  affairs  For  I  have  It  In  my  power  to  plunge  the 
United  States  Into  chaoe  and  clvU  war  by  merely  pressing  a  button 
on  my  desk."" 

3  The  doctrine,  the  faith,  or  the  religion  of  the  Nazis  Is  so  revolu- 
tionary and  so  unlike  what  Christian  civilization  has  been  thinking 
about  that  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  any  man  would  seri- 
ously think  of  world  dominion  Goebbels  said  the  other  day.  "We 
have  crucified  Judea.  Now  we  will  scour  the  stink  of  Galilee  from 
our  souls." 

What  men  will  do  under  the  urge  of  the  pride  of  race  and  the 
hegemony  over  inferior  races  is  beyond  our  comprehension  today 

Europe  has  been  overrun  by  a  vibrant  faith  in  race  superiority. 
It  has  been  conquering  a  Europe  without  faith,  a  cynical,  pleasure- 
bent  Europe  could  not  stand  out  against  Nazi  faith.  Decaying 
democracies  have  bowed  to  rejuvenated  autocracy. 

I  am  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  that  our  only  assurance 
of  the  continuance  of  a  liberal.  Individualistic  Christian  democracy 
Is  to  make  our  Christianity  vital,  believing,  and  sacrificial.  We  must 
again  have  the  courage  to  sing,  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  March- 
ing as  to  War  '  We  will  entirely  succumb  to  barbarism  or  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  higher  forms  of  civilization.  I  do  pray  the 
democratic  countries  will  awaken  from  Idle  stupor  and  complacent 
steam-heat  comforts  to  take  up  the  rugged  vigors  necessary  to 
maintain  a  free  civilization. 

And  God  Is  on  our  side  "He  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  He  is  shaking  the  earth  now;  perhaps  Hitler  Is  one  of 
His  tools  shaking  the  earth.  The  heavens  will  respond  as  soon  as 
we  do  cur  part  It  takes  the  cooperation  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
maintain  Christian  civilization. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  11,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J    WILLIAM  DITTER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DITTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 


liverfd  by  me  at  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Association,  on  September  6,  1940.  at 
Bedford  Springs.  Pa.: 

When  the  Great  Giver  of  All  Light  Eummcned  Thomas  A  Edison 
to  eternal  rest  n  few  years  ago  It  was  suggested  that  all  electric 
current  In  the  United  States  be  ttimed  off  for  1  minute  In  final 
tribute  to  the  great  genius  to  whom  thl?  Nation  owes  so  mucb. 

The  suggestion  struck  a  responsive  chord  In  the  hearts  and  in  the 
Imagination  of  an  appreciative  people.  Yet  it  was  never  carried  cut. 
For  sober  rcflrctlcn  brought  overwhelming  realization  that  so 
Indispensable  had  electricity  become  In  the  oidlnary  routine  of  cur 
everyday  life  that  to  be  without  It  for  even  1  brief  minute  would 
be  to  invite  serious  consequences. 

So  While  many  lights  were  dimmed  throughout  the  Nation,  power 
lines  were  kept  in  service  that  railroad  trains  might  move,  that  the 
wheels  of  Industry  might  revolve;  that  the  hands  of  clocks  might 
measure  the  time  of  day  and  night;  that  scientific  laboratories 
might  continue  their  research:  and  that  the  skillful  hands  of 
hundreds  of  surgeons  might  minister  their  healing  touch  to  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind. 

To  me  that  wa5  an  Impressive  and  unforgettable  lesson  of  the 
transcendent  importance  of  the  industry  In  which  you  men  and 
women  arc  engaged  and  which  your  genius  for  expansion  has  trans- 
formed from  a  luxury  to  a  vital  necessity  of  life 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  Industry  cculd  have  gone  so 
far  in  so  short  a  time  For  February  4,  1882,  is  well  within  the 
memory  of  many  living  men  Yet  that  was  the  day  when  the  first 
dynamo  began  to  turn  In  the  world's  first  central  electric  station, 
located  on  Pearl  Street  in  New  York  City, 

"This  first  Edison  central  station  had  59  customers  Last  year  the 
Industry  for  which  It  broke  the  ground  had  29,104.185  Wlien  that 
first  station  was  started.  It  took  10  pounds  of  coal  to  generate 
1  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity.  By  1939  this  had  Ijern  cut  to  less 
than  a  pound  and  a  half  In  1882  the  average  selling  price  of 
electricity  for  household  use  was  25  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  By 
1939  It  was  only  slightly  more  than  4  cents. 

In  these  few  simple  figures,  it  seems  to  me.  lies  the  clue  to  the 
amazing  growth  of  the  electric  Indusiry:  increasing  service  at 
decreasing  cost  through  scientific  research. 

But  ttgurps  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Other  form.^  of 
energy  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  But  electricity  has  been  made  to 
hear,  to  feel,  and  to  see.  One  of  tlie  Nation's  newest  strip  mills  is 
operated  and  controlled  aulcmatlcally  by  electricity.  All  Baba"s 
'"Open  sesame'"'  swving  w!de  a  cavern  door  But  your  photoelectric 
cell  not  only  opens  doors  but  sorts  colors,  detects  flaws  in  mcrchan- 
dlBe,  and  even  turns  on  the  lights  when  darkness  falls. 

The  actual  achievements  of  your  research  engineers  surpass  the 
wildest  fllfihtP  of  fancy  of  the  Arabian  N'ph*?  They  dwarf  the 
creations  of  unleashed  imagination  In  Greek  mythology.  Compared 
with  electric  power,  the  fabled  might  of  the  Titans  is  puny;  Vulcan's 
fcrge  a  toy  Aladdin's  lamp  never  conjured  up  enchanted  vision 
half  so  wondrous  as  the  coruscating  panorama  of  light  and  color 
that  Is  New  York  at  night.  Stand  on  an  outlj-lng  hill  of  any 
American  village  as  night  creeps  down  the  valley  until  finally  only 
the  white  spire  of  the  church  stands  out  like  a  ghostly  finger  point- 
ing skyward  And  then  behold  the  transformation  into  fairyland 
as  the  village  lights  blink  en,  one  by  one,  like  fireflies,  quivering  in 
clusters. 

Again  it  was  your  industry  that  xnade  It  possible  to  fling  a  thotight 
across  a  stretch  of  sky — 

"Some  weighty  message,  or  a  yearning  cry, 
It  matters  not;  the  elements  rehearse 
Man's  urgent  utterance,  and  his  words  traverse 
The  spacious  heav'us  like  homing  birds." 

It  Is  your  industry  that  has  given  us  the  magic  carpet  which  takes 
tis  In  a  flash  to  the  great  capitals  of  the  W(5rld  to  hear  the  mo- 
mentous words  of  statesmen  as  they  are  spoken;  takes  tis,  too,  far 
beyond  the  most  distant  outposts  of  civilization  so  that  we  may 
even  hear  Byrd's  intrepid  men  in  the  darkness  and  the  ley  wastes  of 
Antarctica 

For  centuries  men  listened  In  vain  for  the  mtislc  of  the  spheres. 
But  from  the  unseen  air  above  us  your  engineers  have  snatched 
the  majestic  symphtmies  of  Beethoven,  the  thunderous  counter- 
point of  Wagner,  and  the  gossamer  delicacy  of  Chopin  to  pour 
them  In  a  torrent  of  harmony  Into  otir  homev 

To  you  was  p!U?sed  the  torch  of  Volta,  Galvanla,  and  Marconi: 
of  Faraday  and  Davy:  of  Edison  and  Steinmetz.  You  have  kept 
It  burning  bright  You  have  made  easier  the  work  of  the  house- 
wife, lightened  the  burden  of  toll  of  the  factory  worker,  and  have  put 
to  shame  false  prophets  of  disaster  who  babble  polsonously  of  van- 
ished frontiers 

You  and  those  who  labor  with  you  in  your  Industry  do  not  talk 
despalrln<xly  of  vanished  frontiers.  Instead,  you  have  opened  up 
to  this  Nation  vistas  such  as  no  man  dreamed  of  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  Yni  know  that  today's  frontiers  are  not  physical  fron- 
tiers but  mental  frontiers — frontiers  that  know  no  limit  save  the 
bounds  of  the  knowledge,  the  imagination,  the  daring,  and  the 
Initiative  of  the  human  mind.  And  you  know  too,  that  electricity 
can  be  the  mother  of  countless  industries  as  yet  unborn. 

How  shallow  and  cowardly  does  talk  of  vanished  frontiers 
sound  when  vour  engineers  tell  us  that  although  two-thirds  of  our 
urban  population  live  In  homes  wired  for  electricity,  only  In  half 
of  the  homrs  so  wired  Is  electricity  used  for  anything  except  for 
lights,  for  di>  rbells,  and  for  fiatirons;  that  although  there  are 
ma  many  as  200  possible  farm  uses  for  electricity,  the  great  ma- 


jority of  farms  In  the  United  Stotes  have  no  electric  power  avail- 
able other  than  lighting  plants. 

And  in  these  dark  days  of  world  chaos  and  upheaval,  it  Is 
heartening  to  learn  from  C.  W.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  that  no  country  In  history  has  ever  been  so 
well  equipped  with  power  for  the  production  of  munitioiaa  as  is 
our  country   today 

Mr.  Kelio^  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  1939  installed  generating 
capacity  In  the  United  States  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  noncoincJdent 
demand  of  our  power  stations  by  more  than  40  percent.  In  the 
Industrial  arras  where  the  munitions  of  war  will  be  produced,  the 
margin  was  39  percent.  Today  the  electric -power  industry  has 
throe  and  a  half  tmies  as  much  generating  capacity  and  an  annual 
output  of  electric  energy  four  times  as  great  as  in  1917,  ti\e  year 
in  which  we  entered  the  World  War  Moreover.  I  am  told  that 
It  Will  add  a  total  of  1,640.000  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  this 
year  and  plans  to  add  1,250,000  more  next  year.  That  Is  a  record 
of  achievement  and  a  program  of  expansion  of  which  you  and  the 
entire  Nation  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.      I  congratulate  you. 

Preparedness  for  national  defense  prompts  me  to  present  a  live 
and  vlUl  subject  to  you  tonight.  It  is  "fifth  columns."'  I  use  the 
plural  advisedly.  Not  one,  but  many  "fifth  columns."  are  active 
in  this  country.  And.  strange  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  not  al>out  the 
"fifth  column"  of  which  you  hear  most  that  I  want  to  talk.  You 
hear  alx)ut  thut  particular  "column"  almost  every  day  over  the 
radio:  and  you  read  about  It  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  the  "fifth 
column"  of  agents  of  foreign  governments  and  their  willing  hench- 
men or  unwitting  dupes,  whose  Instruments  of  subversion  are 
sabotage  and  propaganda.  It  Is  the  "fifth  column"'  composed  of 
such  as  Shakespeare  calls — 

"Mcst    smiling,    smooth,    detested    parasites, 
Courteous   destroyers,    affable   wolves     •      •     •" 

I  do  not  minimize  the  threat  of  danger  from  this  particular  "fifth 
column."'  But  furtively  ns  It  operates,  it  is  more  easily  recognized 
than  others  equally  dangerous  and  damaging  to  national  defense. 
And  the  more  easily  recognized,  the  more  easily  dealt  with.  Appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  giving  It  their  atten- 
tion.    I  believe  they  will  do  a  good  Job. 

The  •fifth  columns  ■  with  which  I  am  concerned  are  the  concepts 
and  dogmas  of  alien  and  subversive  philosophies,  both  political  and 
economic,  which  have  received  widespread  endorsement  In  recent 
years.  Masked  with  such  labels  and  catch  phrases  as  "liberalism," 
"humanltarlanlsm."  and  "social  Ideals,"  they  have  Insidiously  In- 
sinuated themselves  Into  the  mlnUs  of  mllUcns  of  our  people  and 
permeate  to  an  alarmir.g  extent  much  of  cur  national  thinking. 
With  millions  of  Americans  they  have  gained  not  only  respectability 
but  credibility. 

They  have  been  embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  many  of  our  most 
promising  yovith  They  have  been  given  an  honored  place  In  some 
of  our  great  seats  of  learning  They  have  been  accepted  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  in  cfflclul  circles,  not  by  evil-minded  men  but  by  well- 
mcaniiig  men  Indtcxl.  .s<jme  cf  these  well-meaning  men  have  come 
to  regard  them  as  a  fundamental  basis  for  building  povernment 
policy  Therein  lies  their  menace  Of  that  danger  farmer  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Brnrd?is  warned  us  long  ago  when  he  said: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  lie  more  on  our  guard  to  protect 
our  liberties  when  the  Government's  purposes  arc  beneficent, 
•  *  •  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroach- 
ments by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  understanding." 

These  "fifth  column  "  pragmatic  phUosophies  suggest  that  there 
are  no  eternal  verities,  no  immutable  principles  of  truth,  and  no 
established  standards  of  morality.  No  longer  do  our  time-honored 
traditions  deserve  our  respect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  better 
be  cast  aside  In  this  new  world  order.  Our  form  of  representative 
self-government,  with  Its  system  of  checks  and  balances  of  three 
coordinate  branch?s — executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial — according 
to  these  "fifth  columnists,  "  is  outmoded,  outworn,  and  that  Its 
usefulness  has  been  cutlived. 

They  tell  us  we  require  a  stronger,  a  more  centralized  form  of 
government,  and  that  the  need  of  the  time  Is  to  concentrate  more 
and  more  power  in  the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  03urt  and 
the  legislature.  They  tell  us  our  old  frontiers  have  vanished,  In- 
dustry IS  slowing  c;own,  the  age  of  Invention  is  dead,  and  the  doors 
of  opportunity  are  closed  forever;  individualism  must  give  way  to 
collectivism,  free  enterprise  *o  a  regimented  economy,  self-reliance 
to  dependability  on  govemmtut,  resourcefulness  and  hope  to  defeat- 
ism and  despair. 

That  philosophy  Is  the  negation  of  the  American  spirit,  the  denial 
of  the  American  dresun.  As  one  deeply  saturated  in  the  American 
tradition,  as  one  who  believes  that  under  our  Con-stltutlon  and  our 
guaranteed  liberties  there  lies  ahead  of  this  country  a  future  even 
greater  than  its  glorious  past,  I  challenge  that  philosophy  of  fear 
and  futility. 

Inherent  in  these  "fifth  column"  philosophies  are  the  gravest 
dangers  that  have  ever  threatened  self-government  everywhere. 
The  mere  fact  that  laws  may  be  made  by  the  people,  or  their 
elected  representatives.  Is  not  In  Itself  sufllclent  guaranty  for  the 
preservation  of  free  Institutions,  Our  form  of  government  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  all  forms  of  government  possess  and 
have  frequently  exercised  the  powers  to  destroy  themselves.  Nor 
can  even  a  written  constitution  ouch  as  ours  permanently  Insure 
the  survival  of  free  Institutions,  It  can  and  does  provide  protection 
for  the  citizen  against  other  citizens,  a  defense  of  the  individual 
against  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  the  State,  and.  finally,  it  gtiar- 
antees  a  period  for  free  debate  and  discussion  of  any  proposed 
legislation  which  la  incompatible  with  fundamental  law.     But,  la 
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the  last  analysis.  In  any  republic  the  people  have  the  power  to 
perpetuate  their  faith  In  their  capacity  for  self-government  or  to 
poison  the  source  from  which  that  faith  has  sprung 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Intelhgence,  understanding,  and  observ- 
ance of  all  the  standards  of  decent  conduct  arc  vitally  necessary  to 
the  succetslul  operation  of  a  system  of  government  such  as  ours  In 
which  rules  of  conduct  are  made  by  the  people  through  their  re- 
spcn.>-lble  representatives.  Our  ablest  political  thinkers  ha\'e  long 
recognized  this  to  be  true.  It  Is  what  Justice  Brandels  meant  when 
Bt>  far  back  as  1923  he  said  that  our  American  political  system 
••demands  continued  sacrifice  by  the  Individual  and  more  exigent 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  than  any  other  form  of  government." 
It  means  for  us  today  that  the  crying  need  of  the  hotu-  is  for  the 
rededlcatlon  of  every  citizen  to  the  traditions  and  the  ideals  of  our 
Republic 

After  all.  there  are  really  only  two  kinds  of  government,  despite 
their  various  forms  and  names.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two  en- 
compasses republics,  democracies,  monarchies,  socialism,  commu- 
nism, fascism,  nazl-lsm.  and  all  others.  The  one  based  on  coercion; 
the  other  on  the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  The  one  represents 
u  society  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  j)ower  and  the 
imposition  of  outward  discipline:  the  other  a  society  of  free  men 
entrusting  their  future  to  their  own  Intelligence  and  their  own  con- 
science The  one  stems  from  the  ancient  despotisms  of  the  Near 
Ea.^t  and  Is  as  old  as  the  pyramids;  the  other  flov.s  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity  of  the  dignity  and  respon.slbllity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual which  came  to  political  fruition  In  the  revolutions  In  this 
country,  in  England,  and   In  Prance  In  the  eighteenth  century 

The  one  rests  on  force;  the  other  on  the  concept  that  every 
human  being  Is.  and  of  right,  ought  to  be  free.  The  one  crushes 
individuality;  the  other  exalts  It  Under  the  first,  the  citizen  exists 
for  the  state,  under  the  second  the  state  exists  for  the  citizen. 
During  recent  years  we  have  been  edging  closer  and  closer  to  the 
first  concept  by  a  wider  and  wider.  If  unconscious,  acceptance  of 
the  unsound  conclusions  of  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  which  holds 
that  all  wisdom  lies  In  the  mass  mind,  and  argues  therefrom  that 
the  most  demorratic  of  all  governments  Is  the  one  in  which  the 
mass  mind,  changeable  as  It  Is  and  much  given  to  hero  worship, 
finds  freest  expression  and  exercises  unrestrained  political  control. 
This.  too.  18  a  negation  of  the  fundamental  concepts  on  which 
our  Government  was  built— liberty  without  license,  authority  with- 
out despotlf^m.  As  we  talk  glibly  of  democracy,  we  often  forget 
that  our  Government  is  not  a  pure  democracy,  but  a  republic; 
not  a  government  in  which  the  people  themselves  vote  directly 
on  every  issue,  but  a  representative  government  In  which  the 
people  entrust  to  their  chosen  representatives  a  large  share  of  the 
rfspinsiblllty  for  conducting  their  affairs.  Read  the  deliberations 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  you  will  find  that  no  tyranny 
was  more  greatly  feared  by  the  founding  fathers  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  people  themselves  For  therein  lie  the  seeds  of  destruction 
of  all  government:  the  warfare  of  class  against  clas.s.  which  first 
brings  confusion,  then  chaos,  then  anarchy,  and  finally  totali- 
tarianism 

We  who  remain  flrra  In  our  belief  In  the  wisdom  of  the  founders 
of  our  country,  we  who  cherish  Its  traditions  and  respect  its  laws, 
we  who  believe  with  the  colonists  of  Virginia  in  the  first  legislative 
assembly  held  in  America,  that  all  Just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  must  be  on  guard  against  the  seductive 
philosophy,  that  under  the  cloak  of  exalting  the  rule  of  the  people 
conceals  the  skull  and  cross  bones  of  arbitrary  government.  It 
seema  trite  to  repeat  that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty  ' 
The  pity  is  that  it  needs  repeating. 

All  of  us  here  In  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  you  of  the  electric 
Industry,  have  special  reasons  for  remembering  Benjamin  Franklin 
And  let  me  remind  you  that  none  better  than  Franklin  appreciated 
the  urgency  of  being  eternally  on  guard  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment,  although  a   lasting   victory   over   despotism   seemed   to   have 
been    won.     The    record    shows    that    he    recognized    with 
clarity    that    science    knows    no    vanishing    frontiers    and 
dynamic    America    knows    no    bounds    to    its    possibilities 
Houdon  modeled  a  bust  of  Franklin.  Turgot   wrote  for 
Inscription : 

•He  snatched  the  thundert)olt  from  heaven,  the  scepter  from 
tyrants." 

The  grandiloquence  of  this  phraseology  amused  the  level-headed 
and  practlcal-minded  Pranklln.  With  a  rare  sense  of  humor.  Frank- 
lin wrote  Nogaret: 

•  Notwithstanding  my  experiments  with  electricity,  the  thunder- 
bolt continues  to  fall  under  our  noses  and  beards;  and  as  for  the 
tyrant,  there  are  a  mUllon  of  us  still  engaged  in  snatching  away 
his  scepter.  ■ 

Let  me  tell  you  another  story  of  the  great  philosopher  and  states- 
man to  illustrate  my  point.  It  affords  a  needed  lesson  to  anyone 
who  may  be  faint  of  heart  in  these  critical  days  and  Is  a  suitable 
rebuke  to  the  prophets  of  the  "fifth  column"  philcsophy  of  defeat- 
ism The  Incident  occurred  when  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  closing  Its  great  work  by  the  signing  of  the  historic  document 
which  was  to  become  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  On 
the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  Washington  sat  was  painted  a  half 
disk  of  the  sun.  Drawing  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  to  it. 
Franklin  said: 

"I  have  often  and  often  In  the  course  of  the  session.s  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issues,  looked  at  that 
disk  behind  the  President  without  bemg  able  to  tell  whether  it  was 
rising  or  setting.  But  now  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  it  is  a 
rising  and  not  a  setting  siui." 
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Have  we  become  so  weak  and  so  soft;  so  blind  to  the  eternal  truths 
embodied  in  the  traditions  handtd  down  to  us  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson;  so  lnsen.eltlve  to  the  priceless  worth  of  our  heritage  of 
liberty  that  we  have  become  allergic  to  '"fifth  column"  philosophies 
of  opportunism  and  to  their  deadly  dogmas  of  stultifying  fcophistn,? 
In  a  time  of  crisis  are  we  to  rush  for  cover  in  the  storm  cellars  of 
defeatism?  Or  will  we  stand  firm  and  weather  the  conflict?  Does 
there  live  in  us  yet  that  calm  courage  and  fearless  outlook  which 
enabled  Franklin  In  the  critical  days  when  this  Nation  was  born 
to  see  only  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun?  "O  Lord  of  Hosts,  be 
with  us  yet;  le^t  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!"" 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  how  false  are  those  "fifth 
column""  phllcscphies  which  scorn  all  tradition  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  eternal  truth  You  know  that  the  patient  research 
workers  in  your  industry  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  scientists  and  inventors  who  laid  its  founda- 
tions. And  you  know.  too.  that  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
electricity  not  only  left  behind  a  noble  tradition  but  a  set  of  facts. 
a  body  of  truth  so  eternal,  so  changeless,  so  Immutable  that  they  are 
known  as  the  laws  of  science.  You  can  Ignore  them  only  at  your 
peril. 

These  eternal  truths  have  put  no  bounds  upon  your  creative 
Imagination;  no  limitations  upon  your  urge  to  penetrate  far  and 
wide  Into  unexplored  fields  On  the  contrary,  they  have  given 
you  a  firm  base  from  which  to  start  all  of  your  many  experiments; 
the  rock-ribbed  foundation  on  which  your  industry  has  built  so 
well.  Had  you  scorned  them  and  sought  to  build  on  unproved 
hypotheses,  had  you  sought  to  rear  the  great  edifice  of  the  electr:c 
Industry  on  fantastic  theory  instead  of  time-tested  fact.  It  would 
have  come  crashing  down  upon  your  heads. 

As  all  progressive  industry  and  enduring  government  must  be 
founded  on  truth,  so  must  the  exercise  of  government  authority 
be  grounded  in  fair  play  and  integrity  We  look  askance  at  a 
government  which  preaches  the  gospel  of  fair-trade  practice  and  at 
the  same  time  engages  in  unfair  competiticn  with  private  industry. 
You  in  the  electrical  industry  know  something  about   that 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  integrity  in  government,  and  there 
are  many  in  your  industry  who  have  had  some  experience  with 
that,  too  I  recall  an  incident  which  Illustrates  the  point  It 
was  al)out  5  years  ago.  before  the  Congress  had  pa.«sed  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  bill.  That,  you  know,  is  the  utilities-regulation  measure 
which  contains  the  so-called  death  sentence  lor  holding  companies 
Investigators  for  a  Federal  agency  were  sent  to  the  New  York 
offices  of  a  large  utility  corporation  Its  name  was  Common- 
wealth tt  Southern.  Its  president  at  that  time  was  a  man  named 
Wendell  Wlllkle 

After  the  Federal  Investigators  had  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
company's  offices  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  books  and 
business  methods,  one  of  them.  In  course  of  conversation  with 
Mr   Willkie  said: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  openness  and  the  frankness 
with  which  your  organization  Is  giving  us  Information,  and  also 
on  the  way  your  business  Is  l)elng  conducted  The  elimination  of 
your  intermediate  holding  companies  was  splendid.  The  methods 
of  your  supervision  and  your  interest  in  the  constructive  help  given 
your  operating    companies   are    matters   for   commendation  " 

Of  course.  Mr  Willkie  was  pleased  Who  wouldn't  l>e?  Smiling, 
he  asked  the  investigator  why  he  couldnt  put  what  he  had  Just 
said  In  his  report,  to  which  the  now  somewhat  fiustered  Investi- 
gator replied: 

"I  -should  be  severely  criticized  If  I  put  anything  favorable  to  a 
utility  holding  company  in  my  report  '" 

So.  you  see.  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  overstatement  in  the 
emphasis  I  have  been  placing  here  on  the  Importance  of  morality 
end  integrity  in  our  form  of  government  The  preservation  of 
basic  liberties  under  a  republic  depends  not  alone  upon  the  con- 
science and  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  but  upon  the  Integrity 
and  impartiality  with  which  Its  laws  are  administered,  or.  as  Justice 
Cardozo  said  "the  conscience  of  the  sovereign.'" 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  "fifth  column'"  philosophy  which 
places  economic  security  above  liberty  If  we  examine  It  critically, 
we  find  that  it  offers  no  sure  prescription  for  economic  security. 
But  it  does  distill  a  poison  that  might  well  be  fatal  to  lil)erty. 
This  •fifth  column  "  philosophy  is  known  as  economic  determinism 
and  was  first  propounded  by  Karl  Mane 

Its  central  theory  Is  that  every  move  a  man  makes  from  a  .social 
and  political  viewpoint  Is  actuated  by  his  economic  self-interest. 
Hence.  Marx  concluded  a  stable  society  Is  achieved  primarily  by 
satisfying  the  material  appetites  of  man  Of  course,  there  Is  an 
element  of  truth  in  this,  as  there  Is  In  all  the  other  ""fifth-column"' 
philosophies  Did  they  not  contain  some  truth,  they  would  not 
he  so  dangerous  and  seductive  The  grain  of  truth  in  this  theory 
of  economic  determinism  is  that  economic  maladjustments  stir 
political   unrest 

The  fallacies  of  this  theory,  as  it  appears  among  us  today  aa 
a  "fifth-column"  philosophy,  is  that  man  has  no  ho{>es  or  aspira- 
tions above  his  material  appetites;  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
government  to  satisfy  these  material  appetites,  and  that  once  the 
government  has  done  this,  all  will  be  well  with  the  state  Those 
are  old  fallacies  They  were  recognized  and  fXDinted  out  thousands 
of  years  l)€fore  Marx  enunciated  his  doctrine.  Indeed,  much  that 
passes  today  as  advanced  thinking  is  nothing  more  than  old  con- 
cepts, recognized  as  false  and  discarded  ages  ago.  which  present- 
day  "liberals  "  have  dug  out  of  the  Umbo  of  forgotten  things,  given 
j  new  names,  and  dressed  up  in  fancy  furbc'lows  of  attractive 
1   verbiage. 
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The  plain  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  Is  as 
old  as  the  Bible.  Polybitu,  the  Greek  historian,  told  his  con- 
temporaries 2.000  years  ago  that  "when  there  has  been  created 
among  the  masses  an  appetite  for  gifts  and  the  habit  of  receiving 
them."'  demtKracy  In  Its  turn  Is  abolished  and  changed  Into  a 
rule  of  forces  Plutarch  observed  "that  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  real  destroyer  of  the  llt)erty  of  any  pteople  Is  he  who  spreads 
among  them  bounties,  donations,  and  largesses."  and  Plato  warned 
that  "democracy  contains  no  long-range  force  which  will  check 
the  constant  tendency  to  put  more  and  more  on  the  public 
pay  roll." 

Do  not  mistake  me  I  am  not  contending  that  help  should  not 
be  extended  by  Rovernment  to  all  who  are  needy  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  need  '  What  I  do  not  contend  Is  that  the  economic  security 
of  the  Individual  la  not  a  thing  which  can  be  sought  as  something 
which  stands  apart  by  Itself;  something  that  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  The  economic  well-being  of  the  Individual 
is  dependent  upon  the  sound  economic  condition  of  the  political 
group  of  which  the  Individual  Is  a  part.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Individual  it  Is.  and  must  always  be.  not  something  that 
can  exist  alone,  but  a  byproduct  of  general  prosperity  At  best 
the  richest  nation  can  provide  only  a  bare  subsistence  for  only  a 
small  proportion  cf  its  people 

Never  m  all  history  has  state  largess  ever  produced  cither 
plenty  or  freedom  Instead  of  enriching.  It  Impoverishes.  Instead 
of  strengthening.  It  weakens.  Instead  of  freedom.  It  brines  de- 
pendency. It  satisfies  neither  material  ambitions  nor  spiritual 
longings  Only  freedom  produces  plenty.  Only  under  a  system  of 
free  enterprise  can  a  people  satisfy  their  Instinctive  urge  to  worth- 
while achievement  and  realize  to  the  full  the  spiritual  Ideals  of 
their  dreams 

Already  our  system  of  free  enterprise  has  been  Impaired  by  the 
undermining  of  "fifth  column"  philosophies.  All  of  them  have 
one  Idea  In  common— that  the  field  of  government  activity  must 
be  extended;  that  the  power  of  government  must  be  Increased. 
But  you  cannot  extend  the  field  cf  government  activity  without 
limiting  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  You  cannot  give  more 
power  to  government  without  taking  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  o\ir  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  or  freedom  of  worship  are  In  immediate  danger  Nor  do  I 
fear  a  possibility  of  personal  dictatorship.  The  issue  is  not  so 
Fimple  as  that 

For  the  first  time  in  our  hl.=tory  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
make  up  that  vast  and  complex  machine  which  we  know  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  Just  passed  the  1.000.000  mark  This 
great  machine  ha.*  grown  so  intricate  that  some  of  its  functioning 
has  become  difficult  to  understand — even  more  dilDcult  to  check 
upon.  Ajid  never  before  did  it  reach  Into  so  many  nooks  and 
crannies  of  our  business  and  our  private  lives.  It  Is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  gcod  or  for  evil 

Among  the  more  than  a  million  who  operate  It  are  many  disciples 
of  the  ""fifth  ccilumn"  philosophies.  Not  only  do  many  of  them 
occupy  key  positions,  but  their  counsel  Is  a  powerful  Influence  In 
the  shaping  of  far-reaching  policies.  Some  of  these  ""men  of  zeal 
without  understanding""  sincerely  believe  that  our  present  form  of 
government  cannot  survive.  Nor  do  they  care.  In  their  evangelistic 
fervor,  they  would  prefer  to  build  another  form  of  government  on 
alien  Idealogles  from  the  blueprints  of  Marx  and  others  of  his  Ilk. 

If  our  traditional  form  of  representative  government  is  to  sur- 
vive, if  we  are  to  escape  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  so-called  democ- 
racies abroad,  our  Government  machine  must  be  energized  by  men 
not  only  strong  of  faith  in  our  Institutions  but  by  men  who  are 
equally  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  our  cherished   traditions 

You  and  I  want  those  institutions  and  those  Ideals  preserved. 
Ours  is  essentially  a  naUon  of  wtiat.  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
call  plain  people — the  kind  of  people  Lincoln  affectionately  spoke 
of  as  "the  common  people  "  In  proportion  to  our  population,  only 
a  very  few  en}oy  great  riches;  only  a  very  few  suffer  the  hard- 
ships of  extreme  poverty  Our  national  sport  Is  baseball,  not  polo; 
our  favorite  form  of  entertainment  Is  the  movie,  not  grand  opera; 
our  national  dish  is  ham  and  eggs,  not  caviar.  Most  of  us  read  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  few  of  tu  read  Karl  Marx,  John 
llaynard  Keynes,  and  other  prophets  of  kindred  Ideologies.  Most 
cf  us.  like  you  and  me.  have  to  work  for  our  living,  try  to  balance  our 
personal  budgets,  pay  our  debts,  live  In  modest  homes,  and  save  a 
little  against  old  age. 

All  Of  that  bespeaks  our  national  strength  and  virility.  If  there 
Is  one  lesson  that  history  teaches  plainly  it  is  that  freedom  has 
never  ecmi-  to  a  people  through  the  efforts  of  men  of  great  wealth 
or  through  the  discontent  of  the  Impoverished.  Wherever  freedom 
has  come  In  all  the  world  through  all  the  ages  it  has  come  through 
the  efforts  of  the  great  Ixxly  of  average  citizens.  It  was  so  in 
Athens  before  Pericles.  It  was  so  in  Rome  before  Marlus  and  Salla. 
It  was  so  In  Florence  under  the  early  Medici.  It  was  so  In  the  free 
cities  of  the  Hanseatlc  League,  In  Switzerland  and  in  Great  BrlUln. 
It  was  so  in  France  and  Holland  before  the  great  tragedy  of  o\ir 
day 

Upon  you  and  upwn  me  and  upon  the  millions  of  others  like  us 
rests  a  great  responsibility  It  Is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task  to 
overcome  Internal  eorroelon  from  the  "llfth  column""  philosophies 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  to  meet  any  danger  that  may  threaten 
from  without  It  Is  a  difficult  situation  but  one  that  must  be  met 
fearlessly  It  cannot  be  better  put  than  It  was  by  Wendell  Wlllkle. 
who  In  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  said: 

"When  Winston  Churchill  t>ecame  Prime  Minister  of  England  a 
(ew  months  ago  he  made  no  sugar-coated  promises.    'I  have  nothing 


to  offer,"  he  said,  'but  blood,  toll,  tears,  and  sweat.'  Those  are 
harsh  words:  brave  words:  yet.  If  England  lives,  it  will  be  tiecauae 
her  people  were  told  the  truth  and  accepted  It.  Fortunately,  lu 
America  we  are  not  reduced  to  blood  and  tears.'  But  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  avoid  the  'toil  and  sweat.' 

"In  those  months  ahead  of  us  every  man  who  works  In  thi« 
country — whether  he  works  with  his  hands  or  with  his  mind — will 
have  to  work  a  little  harder.  Every  man  and  women  will  feel  the 
burden  of  taxes  Every  housewife  will  have  to  plan  a  little  more 
carefully.  I  speak  plainly  because  you  must  not  be  deceived  about 
the  dlfltcultles  of  the  future  You  will  have  to  be  hard  of  muscle, 
clear  of  head,  brave  of  heart." 

Those  are  words  which  could  only  have  been  spoken  In  a  time  of 
crisis.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  from  the  wisdom  of  centuries 
the  Chinese  devised  a  symbol  for  the  word  "crisis"  that  is  composed 
of  two  characters.  One  of  them  signifies  disaster;  the  other,  oppor- 
tunity. The  implication  is  obvious;  if  in  every  crisis  there  is  a 
po.ssiblllty  of  disaster,  there  Is  an  equal  measure  of  opportunity. 

Churchill  spoke  of  "blood,  toll,  tears,  and  sweat."  Those  who 
buUt  our  Nation  knew  them  all.  They  braved  the  perils  of  un- 
known seas,  faced  famine  and  pestilence  on  inhospitable  shores, 
hewed  their  way  through  trackless  forests  and  conquered  a  wilder- 
ness that  there  might  be  bruught  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
Nation  conceived  In  llt>erty  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
self-government 

They  left  footprints  of  blood  in  the  snow  of  'Valley  Forge;  they 
left  us  the  mcmor>"  of  Nathan  Hale,  calm  and  unafraid  on  the  gal- 
lows, speaking  the  brave  words,  "My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  for  my  country."' 

Greater  devotion  than  this  we  cannot  give.  But  we  can  so  live 
that  when  this  era  shall  have  become  only  a  chapter  In  a  history 
book;  when  most  of  us  shall  long  have  been  forgotten;  when  the 
difficult  problems  we  face  today  will  have  been  permanently 
solved;  when  a  new  and  free  Europe  will  have  risen  from  the  sham- 
bles of  the  old;  when  "fifth  columns'  will  he  things  unknown  in 
America — then  may  some  generation  as  yet  unborn  have  reason  to 
give  to  our  generation  the  same  veneration  we  accord  to  those  that 
have  pone  before,  and.  thinking  of  us.  to  feel  as  did  Webster  when 
he  dedicated  the  shaft  at  Bunker  Hill: 

""Thank  God,  I — I  also — am  an  American!" 


Labor  Union  Endorses  Destroyer  Trade;  Ask  Pro- 
vision Guaranteeing  Jobs  of  Workers  Called  to 
Military    Service    Be    Included   in    Conscription 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   CENTRAL  TRADES  AND   LABOR   UNION   OP 

ST.  LOUIS 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  cf  the  welter  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  destroyer  trade  and  the  selective  service  act 
come  two  patriotic  and  lucid  resolutions,  succinctly  stating 
the  views  of  an  intelligent  governing  body  of  St.  Louis 
workers.  It  is  with  pleasure  and  concurrence  that,  by  leave 
granted,  I  Insert  them  in  the  Record  of  today's  proceedings 
of  the  Congress. 

Whereas  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  has  transferred  to  the 
British  Government  50  over-age  destroyers  In  exchange  for  certain 
Strategic  naval  and  air  bJises  which  would  be  vital  elements  of  de- 
fense should  Invasion  of  American  shores  be  attempted  by  any  for- 
eign foe.  Just  as  we  lock  ovir  homes  against  night  prowlers,  so 
must  our  country  make  every  possible  preparation  to  defend  her- 
self while  the  clouds  of  distress  and  uncertainty  engulf  most  of  the 
world  In  the  gravest  crisis  In  the  history  of  civilization.  It  would 
be  too  late  to  prepare  after  Invaders  were  upon  us.  The  lovers  of 
human  Justice  and  peace  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  great 
President  as  he  labors  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  our  Nation  safe  from  the  threat  of  totalitarian  madneas 
and  to  perpetuate  our  great  Republic  as  a  nation  In  which  all  the 
children  of  men  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  democrskry;  and 

Whereas  It  is  now  known  that  many  of  our  large  metropolitan 
dally  papers,  irrespective  of  their  political  background,  and  many 
of  our  leading  statesmen  representing  all  shades  of  political  faith 
favor  the  Presldent"s  program,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
who  are  lukewarm  because  they  were  not  consulted:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis 
and  vicinity,  in  regular  session,  this  8th  day  of  Septem.ber  lOM  doee 
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hereby  heartily  endorse  and  commend  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt 9  transaction  with  the  British  Government  as  above  outlined 
as  an  act  of  aggressively  brilliant  statesmanship,  as  a  great  forward 
step  toward  malting  our  United  States  safe  from  attack;  and  be  it 
further 

Re.tolred.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  to  our  United  States  Senators  and  our  Con- 
^e.ssmen.  and  to  the  press,  and  that  same  be  spread  upon  the 
ofBciul  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pendln;?  before  Congress  legislation  known 
as  the  Burke- Wadsworth  bill,  a  law  which  If  enacted,  and  which 
at  this  time  from  all  appearances  will  be  enacted,  will  provide  for 
the  conscription  of  m'.n  into  me  military  service  of  the  United 
States  Government:  and 

Whereas  this  law  contains  a  provision  which  guarantees  to  all 
workers  called  into  the  military  service  the  security  of  their  Job 
upon  their  return  from  military  service.  The  failure  of  any  em- 
ployer to  reinstate  such  a  man  will  subject  him  to  prosecution 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or  as  it 
Is  commoTily  known,  the  Wagner  Labor  Act:  and 

Wherea.<<  at  this  particular  time  it  appears  that  the  conscription 
bill  win  undoubtedly  be  passed  by  Congress  and  its  provisions  be- 
come effective  shortly  after  its  enactment  Into  law:  and 

Whereas  no  doubt  many  members  of  our  afflllated  local  unions 
will  be  called  for  military  service,  which  will  necessitate  their 
leaving  their  positions:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union.  In  meeting 
assembled  this  8th  day  of  September  1940.  goes  on  record  de- 
manding that  all  workers  who  must  Join  the  colors  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  positions  after  being  released  by  the  Gov- 
ernment:  and  be  it  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  urge  its 
afflllated  local  unions  to  demand  of  their  employers  that  their 
present  contracts  and  agreements  or  future  contracts  and  agree- 
ments be  amended  to  contain  a  provision  to  protect  their  members 
who  may  be  called  into  military  service. 


British  Propaganda  and  Subversion  of  Textbooks 
in  American  Public  Schools — F  and  G 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1940 


gXCEHKIS  FROM  REPORT  OF  DAVID  HIRSHFIELD 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  articles  from  the 
report  of  David  Hirshfleld  relating  to  books  by  David  Savllle 
Muzzey.  Ph.  D..  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University;  and 
Everett  Barnes,  A.  M. 

An  Amfsican  HisTORT — Revised,  1920 

Excerpts  from  report  of  David  Hirshfleld  relating  to  book  by  David 

Savllle  Muzzey.  Ph.  D.,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University) 

This  history  is  subject  to  severe  criticism  from  many  sources  and 

many  viewpoints     The  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  is  as  follows: 

"The  present  volume  represents  the  newer  tendencies  In  historical 

writing.      Its    aim    Is   not    to   tell    over    once    more    the   old    story    In 

the  old  way,  but  to  give  the  emphasis  to  those  factors  in  our  national 

development  which  appeal  to  us  as  most  vital  from  the  standpoint 

of  today." 

It  was  contended  by  the  critics  who  appeared  before  me.  that  "the 
newer  tendencies  In  historical  writing."  proclaimed  and  followed  by 
Professor  Muzzey,  are  pro-British.  Many  passages  were  cited  in  ttiis 
book  to  prove  that  the  author  has  no  abiding  ccnviction  in  Ameri- 
can fundamentals,  or  in  the  Just  causes  of  the  Revolution,  nor  any 
wholesome  veneration  for  the  great  men  who  founded  our  Republic. 

On  page  90  of  his  history.  In  treating  of  ttie  American  Revolution. 
Professor  Muzzey  says: 

"This  great  event  has  too  often  been  represented  as  the  unani- 
mous uprising  of  a  downtrodden  people  to  repel  the  deliberate,  un- 
provoked attack  of  a  tyrant  upon  their  liberties;  but  when  thou- 
sands of  people  In  the  Colonies  could  agree  with  a  noted  lawyer  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  Revolution  was  a  'causeless,  wanton,  wicked 
rebellion.'  and  thousands  of  people  In  England  could  applaud  Pitt's 
denunciation  of  the  war  against  America  as  barbarous,  unjust,  and 
diabolical.'  It  is  evident  that,  at  the  time  at  least,  there  were  two 
opinions  as  to  colonial  rights  and  British  oppression." 

Most  advilt  Americans  were  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  rather  a  glorious  afTair.  that  Burke's  char- 
acterization of  the  "fierce  spirit  of  liberty"  that  animated  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Republic  was  no  mere  flgiue  of  speech,  and  that 


Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  the  truth  when  he  described  it  as  a  "nation 
conceived  in  liberty"  Our  children,  however,  if  permitted  to  gain 
their  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  their  country  from  text- 
books such  as  Muzzeys.  will  learn  something  quite  different  than 
did   their  parents. 

In  that  "there  were  two  opinions"  the  author  l.s  unquestionably 
correct,  but  In  presenting  the  Issues  upon  which  opinion  was 
divided,   he   teaches    (p    106)  : 

"When  we  review,  after  a  century  and  a  half,  the  chain  of  events 
which  changtd  the  loyal  British-Americans  of  1763  into  rebels  in 
arms  against  their  King  in  1775.  we  see  that  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  British 
Einplre." 

Again,  on  page  115.  he  states  that  it  was  "a  debatable  question. 
namely,  whether  the  abuses  of  the  king's  ministers  Justified  armed 
resistance" 

This  attempt  to  turn  into  a  "debatable  question"  the  hitherto 
clear  and  Incontestable  truth  that  the  colonists  were  right  and 
their  oppressor  wrong,  strikingly  exemplifies  "the  newer  tendencies 
In  historical  writing."  against  which  patriotic  protest  is  properly 
directed 

Objection  Is  made  to  Professor  Muzzey's  characterization  of  those 
who  engaged  In  demonstrations  against  the  Stamp  Act  as  "the  mob" 
(p  97t.  Ijecause  to  the  minds  of  sch(K)l  children,  or  even  cf  adults, 
this  is  either  derogatory  of  the  patriots  or  vindictive  of  mobs. 

On  page  102  Professor  Muzzey  refers  to  Hancock,  Warren.  Otis, 
and  the  Adamses  as  patriots,  but  ironically  puts  the  word  patriots 
In  quotation  marks 

In  connection  with  the  Revolution  he  wholly  omits  mention  In 
his  text  of  Nathan  Hale.  Generals  Anthony  Wayne.  Putnam.  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion.  Stark.  Sullivan,  Knox.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 
Gansevoort.  Commodore  Barry.  Sergeant  Jasper.  MoUic  Pitcher, 
Betsy  Ross,  and  the  birth  of  the  flag,  the  Battles  of  Bennington  and 
Stony  Point,  and  many  other  heroic  characters  and  events  that 
have  thrilled  and  inspired  the  school  boys  and  girls  In  the  school 
hi-story  of  the  past. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington  is  Inadequately  and  Inaccurately  pre- 
sented 

The  taking  of  Ttconderoga  Is  related  without   detail  or  spirit. 
The  story  of  Bunker  Hill  l.s  disposed  of  In  17  words 
All  mention  of  Brandywlne,  Germantown.   and  Valley   Forge   Is 
embraced   in   two   sentences. 

The  glorious  career  of  John  Paul  Jones  Is  given  one  sentence 
In  fact,  the  entire  account  of  the  military  and  naval  actions  of 
the  Revolution  is  compressed  into  less  than  10  pages,  in  a  book  of 
more  than  500  pages. 

It  is  true  that  Profes.sor  Muzzey  twice  In  his  book  avows  It  to  be 
his  theoiTT  that  "military  history  is  useful  only  for  the  Rp>eclal  stu- 
dent of  the  science  of  war  "  However,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  In  the  same  book  the  author  gives  a  full  page  and  a  half  of 
space,  with  a  full-page  map  and  a  footnote,  to  a  detailed  military 
history  of  the  "British  victory  "  at  Quebec  in  1759 

According  to  Professor  Muzsvy  those  nations  which  gave  aid  or 
friendly  recognition  to  the  Americans  In  the  Revolution  were  actu- 
ated by  mean,  selfish  motives,  and  France  assisted  only  after  she 
saw  that — 

"The  American  revolt  was  a  weapon  strong  enmigh  t/>  use  in 
taking  revenge  on  England  •  •  •  Spain  Joined  England's 
enemies  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the 
stronghold  of  Gibraltar:  Holland.  England's  old  commercial  rival. 
came  into  the  league  for  the  destruction  of  Britain's  naval  power 
and  the  overthrow  of  her  colonial  empire 

"Thus  the  American  Revolution,  after  the  victory  at  Saratoga, 
developed  into  a  coalition  of  four  powers  against  Great  Britain; 
and  the  American  continent  became  again,  for  the  fifth  time 
within  a  century,  the  Kround  nn  which  France  and  England  fought 
out  their  mighty  duel"  (pp    118-119). 

Complaint  is  also  made  that  in  Professor  Muzzey's  text  American 
children  are  taught  that  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  Prance 
sought  to  betray  the  lntere.<;ts  of  America,  and  that  America  actu- 
ally did  violate  her  compact  and  betray  the  Interests  of  Prance. 
On    pages    127    128    the    following    apfx-ars: 

"It  soon  became  evident  to  the  American  diplomats  at  Paris 
that  France  was  planning  to  find  consolation  for  her  defeated  ally. 
Spain,  at  the  expense  of  her  victorious  ally.  America 

"The  commissioners,  following  Jay's  advice,  disobeyed  Congress, 
violated  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prance,  and  concluded  the 
peace  with  England  alone,  thereby  sec\irlng  the  whole  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi." 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  long  controversy.  The  best  authori- 
ties have  it  that  France  asked  nothing  for  herself,  but  did  want 
concessions  for  her  other  ally,  Spain  A  provisional  treaty,  which 
was  directly  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, was  accepted  by  France  as  a  signatory  party. 

"But."  says  Professor  Muzzey.  on  page  128,  "it  took  all  the  tact 
and  shrewd  suavity  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  make  the  French 
ministry  accept  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  even  tolerably  good 
grace." 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  the  attitude  of  France  toward  America 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  period  was  friendly  and  her  as- 
sistance was  very  helpful,  and  the  good  grace  of  the  French 
mlnistiTT  in  agreeing  to  the  treaty  was  shown  by  a  new  loan  of 
6.000.000  Uvres  to  the  United  States  within  a  few  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

Muzzey,  in  striving  to  discredit  the  whole  Inspiring  story  of 
French   aid.    tells   with   apparent   pride    (p.    130)    that    while    all 
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other  nations  were  plotting  and  scheming  for  advantage  In  the 
peace  term.s.  England  alon^-  was  unselfish,  upright  and  generous 
and  that : 

"Etirope  was  amazed  at  England's  generosity.  •  •  •  It  was  a 
complete  if  a  tardy  triumph  of  that  feeling  of  sympathy  for  mrn 
of  common  blood,  common  langua^,  tradlilons.  and  institutions, 
across  the  seas." 

It  Is  true  that  the  French  minister,  Vergennes,  wrote  In  elation: 
"The  Engll'h  buy  the  peace  rather  than  make  it  Their  conces- 
sions as  tT  boundaries,  the  fL'herles,  the  Ixiyallsts,  exceed  every- 
thing I  had  thought  possible. '  The  same  Joyous  feeling  pre- 
vall'-d  In  America.  But  the  concessions  were  granted  by  England. 
not  through  Bympathy  and  blood  affection,  but  through  stern 
necessity.  Professor  Muzzey  In  his  account  seems  to  be  getting 
forth  his  own  feeling,  rather  than  hlctorlc  fact 

Among  the  causes  leading  to  the  War  of  1812,  Professor  Muzzey 
relates  (p    1B3)  : 

■  The  next  move  of  the  (American)  admlnl.stratlon  was  an  attempt 

to  bribe  Erngland  and  Prance  to  bid  against  each  other  for  our  trade  " 

To  my  mind  this  is  n  most  ungraceful  form  cf  a  very  doubtful 

statement      It    Is   not   true    American   history*,    but    typ  cal    British 

propaganda 

As  to  the  War  of  1812.  Professor  Muzzey.  on  page  184,  refers  to 
It  as: 

"The  unfortunate  war  t)etween  the  elst«r  nations  of  the  English 
tongue" 

Tbe  first  (sentence  In  Professor  Muzzey's  account  of  that  war  reads 
•8  follows   (p    180)  : 

"The  unholy  ambition  of  one  man  kept  the  civilized  world  In  a 
turmoil  during  the  first  15  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Btltred  war  from  the  shores  rf  Lake  B'-le  to  the  steppes  cf  Russia." 
The  plain  import  of  this  Is  that  our    'second  war  for  independ- 
ence" wa.t  a  mere  incident  in  Eurcpean  conflicts. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  taught  that  the  War  of  1812 
was  an  American  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  for  the  protection 
cf  our  seamen  from  English  impretsment.  and  for  the  defense  of  our 
frontiers  against  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain,  armed  and  urged  on 
to  murderous  outrages  Every  American  believes  that  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  won  American  independence  and  that  the  War  of 
1812  confirmed  that  independence  In  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations 
and  arou'-ed  in  our  own  people  a  true  national  consciousness 

Many  other  inaccuracies,  indicating  Inattrntlon  to  real  facts  In 
American  h:stcry.  have  been  pointed  out  In  the  Muzzey  text. 

On  page  110  of  his  book  Professor  Mtizzey  refers  to  Patrick 
Henry's  llberty-or-death  speech  as  having  been  delivered  in  the 
Virginia  H.>u-e  of  Burgesses  (at  WlUlamsburg ) .  when,  according  to 
authentic  records.  It  was  delivered  before  the  Virgima  convention 
in  a  church  at  Richmond. 

This  r.uthor.  page  117.  speaks  of  CJomwallls.  Instead  of  Mawhood, 
as  the  British  commander  at  Princeton. 

On  page  120.  Ferguson's  force  at  Kings  Mcuntaln  Is  described  as 
"some  1.200  Tory  militiamen  collected  by  Colonel  Ferguson  "  when 
all  early  histories  tell  u^  that  he  had  well-<li»ciplined  Uoops  and 
200  of  them  were  British  regulars. 

The  author  says,  en  page  152:  "Few  Americans  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  following  the  daily  busineas  of  Congress  as  Englishmen 
follow  the  debates  of  their  Parliament."  The  lltjeral  Ipe.ce  given  In 
our  dally  newspapers  to  the  hap(>enlngs  in  Congress  is  evidence  cf 
the  ver^'  general  interest  taken  by  our  people  in  congressional 
proceedings 

On  page  1B8  is  described  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  "as  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  ever  fought  on  American  soil"  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Briti.sh  loss  was  700  killed  and  1,400  wounded,  the  Amer- 
ican loss  In  that  battle  was  only  17,  and  It  Is  absurd  to  speak  cf  this 
battle  as  bloody  in  any  such  sense  as  Antletam.  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville.  Gettysburg,  The  Wilderness.  Spottsylvania.  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Chlckamauga 

On  page  323  the  author  says  that  Breckinridge  was  nominated  for 
President  in  1860  at  Richmond,  whereas  the  nomination  was  made 
at    Baltimore. 

With  reference  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1860.  on  page  325. 
Professor  Muzzey  writes  that  Douglas  "would  have  easily  won  with 
the  support  of  the  united  Democratic  Party."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lincoln  s  vote  exceeded  that  of  the  combined  opposition  in  all  of 
the  Stales  which  he  carried,  except  New  Jersey,  California,  and 
Oregon. 

It  is  not  for  the  inaccuracies  pointed  out  In  the  Muzzey  text, 
but  because  of  his  apparent  Intentional  misstatements  with  re- 
spect to  the  establUhment  of  our  great  Republic  and  her  early 
period,  that  Professor  Musrzey's  work  is  condemned  as  utterly  unfit 
for  use  in  the  public  schools'  of  New  York  City. 

It  was  expected  that  owing  to  the  exposure  and  to  the  vigorous 
protest  on  the  part  of  American  patriots  and  American  patriotic 
societies  Professor  Muzzey  would  rewrite  his  1923  edition  and  make 
It  a  historj-  of  America  The  latest  1923  printing  Is  out,  and  after 
reading  it  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  It  is  unchanged 
in  anv  imix^rlant  retjject  from  the  1920  edition. 

"A  debatable  question"  has  been  mcxlifled  to  "a  much-debated 
question  "  Quotation  marks  have  been  removed  from  the  word 
"patriots.  "  when  referring  to  American  Revolutionary  leaders.  Ap- 
parent unintentional  Inaccuracies  regarding  the  place  of  Patrick 
HenrVs  li'jerty-or-death  speech,  the  character  of  Fergusons  forces, 
the  n  <mination  of  Douglas,  and  the  vote  for  Lincoln  have  been 
corrected. 
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rcrevised,  1923 

(Excerpts  from  report   by  David  Hlrslifleld  relating  to  book  by 

Everett  Barnes.  A.  M. ) 
Since  the  complaints  against  the  Everett  Barnes  texts  were  filed 
with  me  at  the  first  hearing,  each  of  these  texts  has  been  rerevlsed 
by  Its  author,  and  he  seems  to  have  shifted  from  the  "modem 
historical  scholarship"  point  cf  view  to  Its  direct  opposite. 

Both  these  texts  have  been  so  completely  rewritten  that  In  this 
rerevlsed  edition  most  of  the  passages  which  were  complained 
agalnft  are  corrected  or  eliminated. 

The  additions  which  were  severely  criticized  dealt  with  affairs  as 
late  as  the  Presidential  election  of  1920  The  new  edition  of  Short 
American  History,  though  bearing  later  copyright  date,  stops  at 
the  same  period.  The  only  apparent  purpoee  of  the  new  edition, 
therefore,  was  to  correct  certain  passages  which  had  been  complained 
of  as  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-British. 

In  the  main  the  complaints  against  these  texts  were  much  the 
came  as  thore  against  the  other  histories,  and  It  must  be  pleasing 
to  every  American  that  this  author  and  his  publishers  have  con- 
fessed their  guilt  of  having  offended  against  America  and  everything 
American 

In  his  later  texts  it  Is  no  longer  stated  that  "in  all  the  unfalmesB 
that  had  been  shown  It  was  not  England  that  oppressed  the  Colo- 
nies": that  "the  disputes  were  not  between  the  colonists  and  the 
English  at  heme,  but  l>etween  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  neighbor  against  neighbor  ";  and  that  "had  there 
been  no  war  this  great  country  would  probably  still  be  a  great 
branch  of  the  British  Empire  ":  but  in  the  place  of  all  that,  patriotic 
recital  of  real  facts  are  substituted. 

In  these  rcrevlsions  John  Hancock  Is  no  longer  "a  6mug§;ler,"  but 
once  more  a  "sterlinjj  p  itriot" 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Ccrnwallls  has  given  wr.y  to  a  full-page  por- 
trait of  Nathan  Hale  and  an  appreciative  account  of  hLs  martyrdom. 

Of  Lexington.  Profes.'or  Barnes  no  longer  teaches  that — 

"It  was  a  fight  of  Briton  against  Briton:  on  one  side  Britons 
fighting  for  liberty,  on  the  other  Britons  fighting  becaiise  ordered 
to  by  their  King  "  He  now  teaches  In  the  same  line,  on  the  same 
page: 

•'Poorly  armed,  untrained  American  farmers  could  make  the  vet- 
eran British  regulars  run" 

That  "the  worst  traitor  of  the  war  was  Charles  Lee"  is  recanted  In 
the  re-rcvLsed  bock.  This  rank  is  now  bestowed  upon  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  he  is  no  longer  the  injured  hero,  "whom  the  Congress  also  had 
not  treated  fairly." 

Faneull  Hall,  "the  cradle  of  liberty,"  which  in  the  revised  history 
had  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Is  now  In  the  re-rev.sed  edition, 
restored  with  a  picture  and  an  account  of  great  Revolutionary 
meetings  there. 

A  year  ago  Professor  Barnes,  following  "the  newer  tendencies  In 
historical  writing."  announced  by  the  revisionists,  was  teaching: 

"What  folly  It  was  for  the  three-fourths  of  England  In  the  British 
Iflcs  to  moke  war  on  the  one-fourth  of  England  In  America." 

He  has  changed  this  to: 

"What  folly  It  was  for  the  people  in  the  British  Isles  to  make  war 
on  the  colonist*  In  America." 

Phrases  such  as  "English  liberty,"  "Englishmen  In  America."  and 
"Britons  fighting  for  lltwrty."  (^aselessly  reiterated  throughout  the 
Anglicized  volumes,  have  disappeared,  and  instead  are  phrases  such 
as  "new  Ideals  of  freedom,"  "the  American  colonists,"  and  "patriota 
of  the  Revolution. " 

Professor  Barnes'  characterization  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
his  1920  edition  has  given  way  in  the  1922  edition  to  an  account 
quite  different,  as  does  appear  from  the  following: 

FROM  THE  REVISED  HISTORT  OF  FROM  THE  RE-REVISED   HISTORY  OF 

1920  1923 


Tt  was  hard  for  the  colonists 
to  learn  that  In  union  there  is 
strength.  From  Its  beginning  In 
doubt  and  fear  to  Its  ending  In 
victory,  all  through  the  6  years 
of  its  course,  the  Congress  was  a 
scene  of  petty  bickerings  and 
pchemlngs.  through  which  single 
Colonies  sought  to  make  gains 
for  themselves.  The  little  Col- 
onies wanted  to  have  as  much 
power  as  the  big  ones  and  the 
big  ones  wanted  to  control  the 
little  ones  There  was  a  scram- 
ble for  honors  and  offices.  In 
that  Congress  were  selfish,  un- 
worthy, short-sighted,  narrow- 
minded,  offlce-seeking.  and  of- 
fice-trading plotters.  Just  as 
there  have  been  in  every  Con- 
gress ever  since 

"80  many  petty  wrangllngs 
stood  In  the  way  of  wise  meas- 
ures to  help  the  Army  that  It 
suffered  much  and  the  cause  was 
set  back  for  years.  Such  union 
a.s  there  was  among  the  Colonies 
durmg  the  war  came  from  the 


"The  colonists  had  now 
learned  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  The  Congress  met 
soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  and  for  6  years,  until  its 
close,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  guided  by  its  action,  under 
the  leadership  of  such  sterling 
patriots  as  John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. John  Adams,  and  others.  It 
was  an  advisory  body,  working 
without  the  aid  of  any  written 
constitution. 

"It  was,  however,  the  best 
means  the  colonists  had  at  th« 
time  of  bringing  about  coopera- 
tion. It  afforded  the  opportun- 
ity for  all  the  Colonies.  Instead 
of  any  single  Colony,  to  be  rep- 
resented in  its  counsels.  It.  for 
the  colonists,  was  a  time  of  com- 
mon danger  from  without,  and 
this,  together  with  a  common 
interest  and  patriotic  zeal  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  the 
great  cause  which  the  battles  of 
Lexington    and    Concord    stood 


} 
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rSOM      THK     »EVTSnJ      HTSTORT      OT 

1920 — continued 

cutslde  pressure  of  a  great  com- 
mon danger  more  than  from  a 
brotherly  spirit  within.  They 
were  united  bef  ause  they  dared 
not  be  otherwise.  For  a  time  It 
was  left  for  each  Colony  to  do 
what  It  pleased  In  fighting  the 
King,  but  at  length  Congress 
acted  as  though  there  were  a 
union,  and  vottd  to  raise  an 
army  of  20.000  men."  etc. 


FROM    THX    RE-REVISED    HTSTORT    OF 

192  2 — continued 
for.  united  the  c-lonists  for  the 
struggle  upon  which  they  were 
entering 

'While  the  Congress  may  not 
always  have  done  ihose  things 
which  at  times  appeared  to  be 
advisable,  yet  the  colonists  never 
lost  confidence  In  the  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  patience  of  Ita 
great  leaders.  This  Congre:5S 
voted  to  raii.e  an  army  oi  20,000 
men.'   etc. 


Since  these  events  are  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  In  the  pzist, 
and  there  are  no  new  facta  available  concerning  them.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  alteration  of  version  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  1920  text 
was  due,  apparently,  solely  to  h's  change  of  vie\*-polnt.  He  has 
learned  that  his  viewpoint  was  wTong  and  unfair  to  America,  and 
like  a  man  ha*  acknowledged  his  error. 

Many  hc»rolc  characters  and  events,  unmentioned  In  the  1920  text. 
now  crowd  into  the  made-over  pages  of  Barnes'  1922  history  He 
has  learned,  evidently,  that  in  the  writing  of  American  school  history 
for  American  children  there  can  properly  be  none  but  the  American 
attitude. 

Leading  merchants  of  the  Colonies  are  no  longer  declared  criminal 

\  smugglers,  but   ins'ead    he  asserts  that   this  smuggling  was  open 

and  patriotic  defiance  of  t3rrannous  English  laws  which  forbade  the 

colonists  to  trade  with  the  world,  or  even  with  one  another,  except 

in  EngUyh  .ships. 

James  Oils  is  presented  as  a  patriot  iristead  of  loyalist. 

The  battle  of  Stony  Point  reapp>ears  as  an  Important  event. 

Anthony  Wayne  is  resurrected. 

John  Stark  comes  In  for  credit. 

Commodore  John  Barry  is  Justly  cited. 

Francis  Scott  Key  Is  referred  to  as  the  author  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The  courage  shown  on  both  sides  at  Bunker  Hill,  but  which  Pro- 
fessor Barnes  In  his  revised  history  had  stressed  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  British.  Is  now  properly  stressed  on  the  side  of  the  thousand 
undrilled  patriots  who  so  gloriously  resisted  three  times  their  num- 
ber of  the  best-trained  BritUh  regulars. 

Here  are  the  old  and  new  accounts: 

1920  1922 

JThe  courage  shown  on  both  "The  courage  shown  on  both 

.sides  was  wonderful      To  march.       sides  was  wonderful.    'Don't  fire 


To  march, 
as  those  British  soldiers  did  up 
to  the  works,  so  near  that  each 
one  felt  that  the  man  who  was 
aiming  at  him  could  not  miss. 
required  a  nerve  as  steady  as 
was  ever  shown  on  battlefield 
since  men  began  to  kill  each 
other." 


until  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes.'  said  the  American  com- 
mander, who  knew  that  their 
supply  of  ammunition  was 
small,  and  that  his  men  did  not 
have  enough  bayonets  to  be 
used  successfully  in  meeting  the 
Charge   of   the   British." 


The  typical  British  aasertlon  that  during  the  Revolution  England 
was  fighting  single-handed  against  three  nations  has  been  removed. 

The  sympathetic  account  of  the  Tories  and  their  Indian  allies, 
whom  the  patriots  "raided  "  and  drove  off  to  Canada  dwelt  upon  in 
the  1920  tfxt.  is  not  mentioned  In  the  re-revised  books. 

Professor  Barnes  has  also  materially  altered  his  account  of  John 
Paul  Jones'  glorious  capture  of  the  British  ship  Serapis. 

In  his  1920  edition  he  said:  In  his  1922  edition  he  says: 

"The  Serapis  had  the  better  of  "The  Serapis  had  the  better  of 

the  flght  and  would  have  won       the  fight  until  a  sailor  of  The 


had  not  a  sailor  of  The  Richard 
happened  to  throw  a  hand  gre- 
nade down  a  hatchway  of  the 
Serapis.  where  in  exploding  it 
fired  a  large  lot  of  powder,  which 
blew  up  the  ship  and  killed 
many  of  her  men." 


whom  were  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  John  C  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina,  urged  that  war 
be  declared,  and  they  had  their 
way  Much  against  his  wish, 
Madison  yielded,  and  the  War 
of  1812  against  England  began. 
Had  there  been  less  haste  it 
would  have  been  better,  fcr.  no 
doubt,  a  peaceful  settlement 
could  have  been  made.  Older 
men  with  coder  heads,  though 
angry  with  England,  felt  that  It 
would  be  wiser  to  wait,  and 
were  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome" 

The  1920  account  reads  like  British  propaganda;  the  1922  stare- 
ment  is  American  history. 

The  Just.fication  for  the  British  in  burning  Washington,  offered 
by  Professor  Barnes,  in  his  1920  books,  was  practically  the  same  as 
given  by  several  other  pro-British  American  history  revisers.  The 
account  of  the  destruction  of  public  buildings  and  records  has  also 
been  partially  corrected  in  the  re-revised  histcry. 

1922 


Richard,  fearlessly  lashed  in  the 
rigging,  far  out  over  the  deck, 
threw  firebrands  Into  the  maga- 
zine hatchway  of  the  Serapis 
and  finally  ignited  the  powder, 
which  blew  up  the  ship  and 
killed  many  of  her  men." 


The  one  account  is  substantially  the  one  given  by  the  Brltisb 
captain  after  Jones  chivalrously  had  landed  him  In  England:  the 
other  is  the  version  given  by  John  Paul  Jones  and  his  men.  Jones' 
account  has.  however,  always  been  the  accepted  American  version, 
although  for  his  valorous  story  telling  the  British  captain  was 
knighted  and  his  version  became  emblazoned  in  British  history. 

In  his  1920  text  Historian  Barnes  was  impugning  the  motives  cf 
France  in  aiding  the  colonists  to  secure  independence,  as  follows: 

"Prance  had  fought  England,  not  so  much  from  a  generous  wish 
to  help  the  Colonies  as  from  hatred  of  England,  and  at  the  end 
Prance  wanted  her  share  of  the  spoils." 

In  his  1922  text  he  has  amended  this  to  read: 
"Prance  had  given  generous  help  to  the  Colonies." 
Professor  Barnes'  distortion  cf  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812  had 
been  severely  condemned,  and,  heeding  the  voice  of  the  American 
people,  he  has  rewritten  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 
In  his  1920  text  he  wrote:  In    his    1922    text    he    writes: 

"It  was  a  mistake.     It  was  a  "The  impressment  of  our  sea- 

case    In   which   righteous   anger       men  by  England  interfered  with 


overcame  Judgment.  Some  hot- 
blooded  young  statesmen  from 
the     Southern     SUtes,     among 


our  trade,  as  ships  were  searched 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  Henry 
Clay,    a    statesman   from    Ken- 


tucky, who  afterward  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  help  make 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Insisted  that 
war  mu«t  be  declared  to  protect 
American  commerce.  lie  was 
supported  by  John  C.  CaJhoun 
and  statesmen  from  other  £ec- 
tions  of  the  country.  It  whs 
also  generally  believed  that  the 
English  in  Canad.'i  were  arming 
the  Ind'ans  of  the  Northv  vst 
and  encouraging,  if  not  actually 
directing,  the  raids  of  Tecumseh 
and  other  Indian  chieftains." 


1920 

"Then  they  burned  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  the  Treasury 
Building,  and  other  Government 
buildings.  They  said  that  they 
destroyed  these  Government 
buildings  to  punish  the  Ameri- 
cans who  had  early  in  the  war 
burned  seme  public  buildings  In 
Canada." 

Undoubtedly,  due  to  strong  complaint  directed  against  Professor 
Barnes'  1920  version  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  has  wholly  re- 
written that  story,  as  shown  In  the  two  accounts: 


"Then  they  burned  the  Presi- 
dent's hnisc,  the  Treasury 
Building,  and  other  Government 
buildings.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  misfortunes  of  the  whole 
war.  since  many  records  and  col- 
lections of  art  were  destroyed 
which  could  not  be  replaced." 


1920 

"The  war.  as  It  went  on.  be- 
came more  and  more  burden- 
some. The  cost  of  carrying  it 
on  was  very  great.  Many  of  the 
American  people  believed  it  to 
be  a  needless  war.  into  which 
the  country  had  been  drawn  by 
those  who  had  not  had  the  fore- 
sight to  count  the  cost  or  Judge 
of  the  outcome.  Many  who  had 
been  keen  for  a  fight  at  first. 
had  now  tired  of  the  strife,  and 
there  was  a  general  desire  for 
peace.      •      •      • 

"Very  bad  management,  as  a 
rule,  had  been  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Armits. 
Badly  commanded,  as  they  were, 
the  American  soldiers  had  been 
unable  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 
In  but  one  instance  did  the 
Americans  win  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, and  that  was  so  late  In  the 
war  that  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded before  the  battle  was 
fought  It  was  the  Battle  of 
New    Orleans       •      •      • 

"All  that  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Americans  to  do  to  win  a 
victory  was  to  hold  their 
ground      •     •     • 

"The  invaders  cam»  on  like 
British  soldiers,  and  like  Brit- 
ish soldiers  they  came  again 
and  again,  those  that  were  not 
dead.  For  3  hours  they  en- 
dured that  deadly  fire  and 
offered  up  their  lives  for  their 
King.  Then  they  gave  up  the 
hof>eless  task,  for  they  saw  that 
to  perform  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  The  British  lost 
2.500  men  and  many  officers, 
among  whom  was  the  gallant 
General  Pakenham.  their  con^- 
mander.  The  American  less  was 
very  small. 

"It  was  a  wasted  battle;  it 
was  a  needless  victory;  it 
counted  for  nothing,  for  the  war 
v/as  over  ' 

The  mobility  of  Professor  Barnes'  Judgment  Is  remarkable  Ju.st 
so  long  as  it  appeared  to  his  advantage  to  write  In  harm.ony  with 
the  "newer  tendencies  In  historical  writing  "  with  "the  methods  of 
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"The  war  as  it  went  on  be- 
came more  burdensome.  The 
cost  of  carrying  it  on  was  great 
and  both  sides  became  anxious 
for  F^ace.  •  •  •  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  young  lavtryer.  had 
settled  at  Nashville.  Tenn  ,  and 
was  soon  made  a  judge  He 
made  h:mself  famous  by  enforc- 
ing law  and  order  in  the  wilder- 
ness country. 

"Tlie  Creek  Indians,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tecumseh.  had 
captured  Fort  Mimms.  about  50 
miles  from  Mobile,  and  massa- 
cred about  500  men,  women, 
and  children.  An  army  was 
raised  with  Jackson  In  command 
and  marched  against  the  In- 
dians. A  battle  was  fought  at 
Horseshoe  Bend,  In  which  the 
Indians  were  completely  dj- 
fcated  The  British,  not  know- 
ing of  this  battle,  came  on  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Jackson  was 
there  to  meet  them.     •     •     • 

The  Invaders  came  on  again 
and  again,  the  front  ranlcs  carry- 
ing short  ladders  with  which  to 
scale  the  earthworks  Tliese 
were  the  best-trained  soldiers  in 
the  world,  but  Jackson's  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  riflemen 
were  the  t>est  marksmen  In  the 
world,  and  in  the  3-hour  battle 
2  500  men  and  oCttcers.  Includ- 
ing the  British  commander. 
General  Pakenham.  were  killed. 
The  American  loss  was  very 
small.  Although  at  the  time 
this  battle  was  fought  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  already  been 
signed  at  Ghent,  it  was  of  ut- 
most Importance,  as  It  had  a 
marked  effect  in  creating  in 
Europe  a  great  respect  for  the 
valor  of  the  American  Army." 
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modern  historical  scholarship"  and  the  "other  Influences  from 
overseas"  this  author  was  apparently  not  advcrs-e  to  misrepresenting 
and  minimizing  American  characters  and  their  achievements;  but 
now  that  he  has  heard  the  rumblings  of  the  storm  of  American 
patriotic  protest  he  reverses  his  attitude  and  turns  his  facts 
roundabout 

An  elemental  complaint  against  these  revisionists  is  that  they 
are  not  faithful  to  the  facts  as  facts,  but  have  adjusted  their  atti- 
tude in  submi.'Siun  to  Influence  brought  to  boar  upon  them.  Here 
Is  one  of  them  who  surely  presents  striking  illustration  of  the 
Justice  of   this  complaint 

Professoi  Barnes,  by  restoilng  American  teachings  Into  his  Short 
American  History  by  Grades,  Issued  In  two  volumes,  and  rerevising  In 
1923  his  American  Historj-  for  Grammar  Grades,  issued  in  one  vol- 
ume, practically  a  replica  of  his  Short  American  History  by  Grades, 
admits  that  he  must  have  been  led  astray  by  someone  Barnes, 
however,  is  only  a  Brooklyn  school  principal  and  is  not  considered 
In  scholastic  circles  of  colleges  and  historical  associations,  like  some 
of  the  other  complained-of  historians  who  have  been  seduced  Into 
a  sycophantic  acceptance  of  English  authority  on  all  things  Am.eri- 
can. 

It  is  remarked,  however,  that  although  the  Barnes  History  for 
Grammar  Grades  had  not  been  rerevised  when  the  authorized 
1923  list  of  textbooks  used  in  the  New  York  City  schools  came  out. 
It  was  nevertheless  on  the  authorized  list. 


Compulsory  Military  Service  in  Switzerland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OK   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  AMERICANA 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  certainly  seems  apposite 
to  include  in  the  many  remarks  on  conschplion  the  very 
successful  procrdure  which  has  been  followed  in  Switzerland. 
I  am  indebted  to  Americana  for  this  article,  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 

The  article  follows: 

JProm  the  Americana,  vol    26) 

J  SWITZI3lLA*n>— A«MT 

Compulsory  universal  service  has  been  the  root-principle  of 
Switzerland  s  military  system  fcr  centuries.  S:nce  the  reorganiza- 
tion completed  in  1912  the  army  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efnciency  The  striking  force  of  the  Swiss  Army  consists  of 
about  300  000  men.  divided  Into  the  Elite  (20  to  32  years),  the 
Landwehr  C^B  to  40i.  and  the  Landsturm  (40  to  48).  which  number 
respectivelv.  117  530.  108  900,  and  68.000  men.  The  supplementary 
services  (men  of  from  20  to  48.  who  for  various  reasons  are  not 
entirely  fit  i  number  205  OOO.  and  the  grand  total  of  the  whole  army 
Is  slightly  ui:der  half  a  million  or  one-eighth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. There  are  few  exemptions  except  for  physical  di.sabillty.  and 
those  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes  instead  of  rendering 
service  Liability  extends  from  the  20th  to  completion  of  the  48th 
year:  >;orvicc  is  distributed  as  follows:  Twelve  years  in  the  Elite  or 
"'Au=zug  "  8  years  in  the  Landwehr.  and  8  years  in  the  Land.^turm. 
The  longe.st  periods  of  training  are  the  recruits'  courses  which  every 
man  gi^s  through  in  his  first  year  of  service — 65  days  for  the  in- 
fantn,',  75  for  the  artillery  and  90  for  the  cavalry— besides  which 
there  are  compulsory  courses  in  shooting  The  younger  men  (the 
first  line)  do  7  other  annual  trainings  of  11  days  each  (14  days  In 
the  artillery)  before  pa.ssing  into  the  Landwehr.  when  they  are  called 
out  for  11  dav=  every  4  years;  the  Landsturm  are  only  called  up  in 
time  of  war  '  Men  convicted  of  grave  offenses  are  not  allowed  to 
Join  the  armv  and  cfflcers  and  men  whose  private  life  is  unworthy 
of  their  rank  and  standing  are  court-martialed  and  dismissed  In 
the  strictest  srnse  a  democratic  service,  the  Swiss  Army  is  a  mcdel 
Institution,  unique  In  that  every  would-be  ofllcer  starts  as  a  private 
With  the  ordinary  recruits'  course,  and  promotion  to  the  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  ranks  is  by  merit  and  not  by  .stnloiity. 
except  that  it  Is  conditional  on  4  years'  service  in  each  rank 

Although  officers  naturally  have  to  do  more  work  and  pass 
through  longer  courses  of  training  than  the  privates  Instances  of 
shirking  in  order  to  escape  promotion  do  not  occur.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  through  the  Army  both  officers  and  men  do  a  large 
amount  of  extra  voluntary  work.  In  peacetime  there  are  no  gen- 
erals: these  are  appointed  only  on  mobilization  or  outbreak  of 
war.  The  svstem  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  has  the  advantage 
that  It  obviates  any  danger  of  mllitarl.sm.  which  always  springs 
from  antagonism  between  people  and  officers  as  a  class;  in  Switzer- 
land officers  as  well  as  men  either  belong  or  feel  that  they  belong 
to  the  people  and  there  Is  consequently  no  friction  between  them. 
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The  system  also  makes  physical  training  obligatory,  for  it  Is  pre- 
ceded by  compulsory  gymnastic  training  in  all  the  schools  and 
Fupplemented  by  a  large' amount  of  voluntary  gymnastics,  drill,  and 
shooting  practice,  which  last  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high 
standard  of  marksmanship  throughout  the  Swiss  Army.  But  apart 
from  target  exercise  (which  is  encouraged,  while  at  the  same  time 
mobilization  is  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  every  soldier  when  he  is 
not  out  training  keeps  his  rifle  and  equipment  in  his  own  hquse) 
the  institution  of  annual  trainings  tends  to  produce  a  high  state 
of  physical  efficiency  throuRhout  the  Nation. 

The  composition  and  orcanlzation  are  thoroughly  modem  and 
complete.  The  Infantry  (traditionally  known  as  fusiliers  and  cara- 
bineers, but  for  practical  purposes  are  divided  into  field  and 
mountain  infantry)  is  the  main  arm.  The  cavalry  consists  of 
dragoons  and  guides,  the  former  being  ranged  In  independent  divi- 
sions under  the  direct  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  the 
latter  briaaded  with  those  divisions  There  are  altogether  114  bat- 
talions. 84  field  batteries.  12  howitzer  batteries.  10  mountain  bat- 
teries. 6  cavalry  regiments,  and  12  squadrons  of  guides,  besides  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  engineers,  cyclist,  railway,  and  pontoon 
corps,  telegraph  section,  etc. 

The  fortifications  on  the  southern  frontier  for  the  defense  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass  and  the  Rhone  Valley  are  manned  mainly  by  the 
landwehr.  which  is  organized  In  56  battalions  and  36  squadrons. 
There  are  6  divisions  In  the  army,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one  of 
the  6  divl.sional  d;stricts  into  which  the  country  is  divided  and  each 
can  be  worked  a<^  a  separate  army  corps.  The  first  consists  entirely 
of  French-speaking  Swiss  recruited  from  the  Cantons  of  Geneva. 
Valais.  Vaud.  and  Neuchatel  In  the  second  section  three-quarters 
oT  the  men  arc  French  Swiss,  from  Frlbourg.  Neuchatel.  and  the 
French  Jura.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions  consist  entirely 
of  German-speaking  Swiss  from  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Lucerne. 
Soleure.  Casel.  Argovie,  Saint  Gall.  Zurich,  and  SchafThausen  The 
sixth  division  (Italians  and  Rumonsh)  is  recruited  from  Tlcino.  the 
Grisons.  and  Saint  Gall.  At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  all 
6  divLslons  were  mobilized  so  rapidly  that  in  the  first  week  of  August 
1914  Switzerland  was  able  to  post  on  its  frontiers  over  250.000  flsht- 
ing  men.  well  armed  and  well  drilled  The  infantry  are  armed  with 
the  Swiss  repeating  rifle  The  field  artillery  is  armed  with  a  Q.  P. 
shielded  Krupp  7  5  cm.  caliber.  The  "position  '  artillery  has  bat- 
teries of  8  4  and  12  cm.  guns.  The  aviation  service  had  60  fighting 
and  120  .scouting  airplanes  in  1930 

The  national  militia  is  partly  under  the  Cantons,  who  have  author- 
ity to  promote  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain  The  higher  ap- 
pointments rest  with  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  charge  of 
all  general  matters  of  importance.  The  Swiss  consider  It  an  honor 
to  serve  In  the  army  and  a  misfortune  to  be  rejected.  Cor^ldenng 
its  efficiency  and  the  fact  that  it  is  raised  by  conscription,  the  Swiss 
Army  is  a  comparatively  cheap  one.  The  expenditure  is  21  franca 
($105)  per  head  of  the  population,  while  twice  as  mucli  p>er  head  is 
spent  on  education.  All  men  rejected  on  account  of  physical  defects 
arc  exempted  (as  nre  teachers,  clergymen,  police,  etc.)  and  pay  a 
military  tax  according  to  income  up  to  the  age  of  40.  Service  being 
the  same  for  all.  it  is  therefore  a  handicap  for  none.  It  Interferes 
neither  with  personal  lit>erty  nor  with  the  country's  prosperity;  it 
imposes  little  burden  on  the  national  treasury  and  no  burden  at  all 
on  the  national  content  In  proportion  to  population  Switzerland 
Is  one  of  the  richest  countries,  although  It  has  not  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory beyond  its  borders.  The  yearly  value  of  Switzerland's  com- 
merce amounts  to  about  $350  per  capita  of  the  p)opulation.  as  com- 
pared with  $290  in  England,  and  the  country  not  only  bears  the 
compulsory  system  but  regards  with  pride  and  affection  the  army 
which  is  its  result.  Owing  to  its  inland  position  Switzerland  he«  no 
navy,  and  no  need  of  one  Yet  a  "Swiss  ndmiral'  did  once  exist,  an 
Englishman  named  Colonel  Williams,  who  in  1799  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Zurich  government  and  commanded  a  small  fleet  on  Lake 
Zurich,  with  which  he  was  ordered  to  oppose  the  French  Army. 
When  the  latter  under  Ma.ssena.  routed  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
Williams  calmly  watched  the  battle  from  the  lake  Then,  enraged 
at  his  own  inaction,  he  discharged  his  crews,  scuttled  his  vessels, 
and  took  to  flight. 


W.  p.  A.  Accomplishments  in  Spokane  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11.  1940 


REPORT  BY  CARL  W    SMITH,  ACTING  STATE  W,  P.  A.  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  glad  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record  the  history 
of  the  unusual  accomplishments  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  most 
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populous  county  of  my  congressional  district,  to  wit,  Spo- 
kane County.    The  report  follows: 

A  huge  program  of  permanent  Spokane  County  Improvements, 

created  through  the  diligent  labor  of  hundreds  of  Work  Projects 

Administration  workers,  ha*  brought  l)enefits  to  this  county  that  it 

othtrwlse  would  have  taken  years  to  achieve,  according  to  Carl  W. 

\  Smith,  actlni?  State  W.  P.  A.  administrator. 

-Smith  listed  W  P.  A.  accomplishments  in  Spokane  County  yes- 
terday as  a  part  of  a  national  survey  covering  W  P.  A  projects 
from  Its  inception  4'2  years  asro  to  January  1.  and  r>olnted  out  that 
employment  of  otherwise  unemployed  residents  in  the  many  useful 
W  P.  A.  undertakings  has  helped  the  county  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  trrowth  of  the  Inland  empire. 

During  this  period  Spokane  County  has  acquired  through  W  P.  A. 
550  miles  of  reads  and  new  or  ereatly  Improved  streets.  85  new  or 
modernized  public  buildings.  27  miles  of  new  or  rehabilitated  irri- 
gation canals,  flume  or  pipe  line,  watering  over  25.000  acres;  water 
-and  sewer  systems,  athletic  fields,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  essential 
services  such  as  surveys,  research  projects,  and  social,  health,  and 
educational  assistance. 

Each  day  almost  every  resident  of  the  county  enjoys  some  im- 
provement effected  by  the  extensive  W.  P   A.  program 

The  modernization  and  extension  of  the  road  system  of  the 
county  consists  of  460  miles  of  farm  and  mine-to-market  roads. 
These  roads  were  newly  built  or  straightened,  graded,  drained,  and 
gravel-surfaced  to  make  them  safe  for  passage  In  wet  weather. 
Many  dangerous  curves  were  eliminated.  The  best-known  road 
project  was  the  relocation  of  the  first  10  miles  of  the  Palouse  High- 
way running  south  from  Spokane  toward  Latah  During  operation 
of  this  Job  3.000  degrees  of  curvature  were  eliminated.  The  road 
row  has  no  curve  over  6  degrees  and  no  grade  of  more  than  6  per- 
cent. 

These  Improvements  have  Included  the  laying  of  over  139  culverts, 
mostly  metal,  and  the  landscaping  of  more  than  125  acres  of  road- 
side. 

At  present  Vf  P  A.  is  operating  a  county-wide  road -improvement 
project  to  reallne  highways,  do  away  with  narrow  places  and  curves, 
and  grade  and  gravel  more  than  140  miles  Of  this  distance  ap- 
proximately 42  miles  will  be  oiled.  The  project  Ls  already  over  80 
percent  complete. 

In  addition  to  road  work  nearly  90  mlle«  of  streets  were  graded 
and  graveled  under  a  series  of  W.  P.  A.  projects,  principally  in  the 
City  of  Spokane.  Largest  of  these  jobs  called  for  100  miles  of  street 
work  and  6  miles  of  curbs  In  Spokane.  Sixty  miles  of  the  under- 
taking have  been  completed.  This  project  was  susjsended  last 
May  but  recently  reopened.  In  Deer  Park  and  Medical  Lake  2  miles 
of  streets  were  improved.  Nearly  6  miles  of  roads  were  constructed 
Ih  parks  near  Spokane. 

One  of  the  most  Important  fields  of  W.  P.  A.  assistance  In  Spokane 
County  has  been  irrigation  rehabilitation.  Prior  to  W  P.  A  .  Irri- 
gation systems  of  the  county  had  fallen  Into  disrepair  and  few 
extensions  had  been  made.  To  remedy  this  Federal  funds  were  allo- 
cated to  assist  the  various  districts  In  the  W.  P.  A.  of  4'j  years  17 
miles  of  new  canals,  pipe-lines,  and  flume  have  been  constructed, 
watering  7.280  acres  More  than  10  miles  of  existing  ditch  and  canal 
systems,  serving  16.850  acres,  were  rehabilitated  and  improved 

There  were  5  W  P.  A.  Irrigation -system  projects  in  the  Oreen- 
acres  district.  Plumes  were  built,  canals  lined,  ditches  cleared. 
wood  pipe  replaced  with  concrete.  Irrigation  devices  installed,  and 
dikes  constructed  at  Otis  Orchard,  East  Farms.  Camhcpe.  Trent- 
wood.  Dishman,  Pasadena  Park.  Veradale.  and  Spokane  Valley  irri- 
gation districts.  At  Lake  Newman  a  mile  and  one-half  of  dike  was 
built  Impounding  a  lake  of  35.000  acre-feet.  Outlet  channels  were 
cleared  for  the  district  totaling  6.000  feet. 

At  present  there  are  eight  W.  P  A.  projects  In  operation, 
bringing  still  further  improvements  to  the  various  Spokane  irri- 
gation districts  These  Include  canal  and  some  pipe-line  improve- 
ments for  Otis  Orchard.  Spokane  Irrigation  district,  Greenacres. 
Bast  Farms.  West  Parms.  and  Trentwood  Dishman  and  Pasadena 
Park  have  irrigation  and  domestic  water  projects. 

Few  cities  have  had  more  extensive  rehabilitation  by  W.  P.  A. 
of  water  and  sewer  systems  than  Spokane.  During  the  flrst  2  years 
of  W  P.  A.  43  miles  of  sewers  were  laid  to  meet  an  acute  situation 
threatening  civic  development.  At  present  two  projects  are  In 
operation;  one  to  provide  lateral  and  the  other  Intercepting  sewers 
totaling  25  miles.  Another  slmrllar  project  has  l)een  approved  by 
W  P.  A.  for  future  operation.  A  total  of  70  miles  of  sewers,  248 
service  connections,  and  749  manholes  and  catch  basins  had  been 
constructed  up  to  January  1  In  Spokane  County.  All  of  the  work 
was  dene  In  Spokane  and  Its  subvirbs,  except  a  few  miles  In  Cheney. 
Water  mains  totaling  25  miles  with  28  constimer  connections  were 
laid  In  the  county.  These  projects  Ukewlse  were  all  in  Spokane, 
except  for  a  few  miles  in  Latah,  various  school  districts,  and  irriga- 
tion domestic-water  systems.  Five  miles  of  the  mains  were  new 
construction. 

In  Spokane  W.  P.  A.  is  now  laying  approximately  12  miles  more 
of  water  mains.  W.  P.  A.  crews  constructed  an  overflow  basin  of 
4.750000  gallons  for  the  Spokane  North  Hill  Reservoir  to  protect 
property  lying  below  it  and  to  permit  efficient  reservoir  cleaning. 
The  city's  pumping  station  was  also  Improved. 
Almost  every  child  in  Spokane  County  has  t>eneflted  by  the  exten- 
sive school  construction  and  rehabilitation  work  of  W  P.  A.,  sup- 
ported  by   the   Tanous   school   districts.    Two   new   schools  were 


constructed  and  52  repaired,  painted,  enlarged,  or  otherwise  Im- 
proved. Playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and  other  facilities  were 
provided  or  enlarged. 

New  schools  were  erected  by  W  P  A.  at  Five  Mile  Prairie  fcr  80 
pupils  and  at  Glenrose  for  50  pupils.  Neither  district  was  able 
to  afford  the  urgently  needed  new  construction  without  Federal 
assi.<tance. 

Forty  of  the  Improved  and  rehabilitated  .echccls  are  In  the  cUy 
of  Spokane.  These  projects  were  sponsored  by  School  District  81. 
The  work  consisted  of  reflnlshing.  varni-shmg,  painting,  and  calcl- 
minlng  interiors  and  equipment.  For  the  majorl'y  the  grounds 
were  graded  and  improved.  A  survey  project  by  W  P.  A.  for  the 
school  board  ccnipletely  mTipped  all  school  properties. 

Other  school-repair  projects  were  for  districts  near  Greenacres, 
and  at  Millwocxl.  Elk.  Milan,  Chattf^roy.  Spangle.  Colbert.  Medical 
Lake.  Opportunity.  Deer  Park,  and  Otis  Orchards. 

The  work  consisted  mainly  of  remodeling,  painting,  constructing 
fences,  digging  wells,  laying  sewage  and  drainage  facilities,  and 
building  foundations  and  gymnasiums.  Under  one  project  8.000 
desks  were  repaired  and  j  efinishPd  in  8  districts  School  boolis 
were  repaired  and  indexed  by  W  P  A.  workers  in  Id  di.stricts. 
Additions  were  completed  for  the  schools  at  Greenacres  and  Mill- 
wood and  a  teacher's  cottage  was  erected  for  the  school  near 
Chester. 

Eleven  playflelds  were  enlarged,  graded,  and  Improved  for  county 
schools.  Two  other  school  playtields  were  Improved  in  Spok.ine. 
This  work  Included  repairing  playfield  equipment  or  placing  new 
equipment. 

Twenty-two  new  public  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  Spokane  County.  W  P.  A.  crews 
have  repaired,  remodeled,  and  modernized  59  more  buildings  and 
enlarged  4  At  Deer  Park  a  new  city  hall  wa.s  erected  with  quarters 
for  the  local   municipal  offices,  library,  and  Jail. 

At  Port  George  Wright  W  P.  A.  has  furnislicd  Important  aid  in 
Increasing  Army  facilities.  A  post  exchange  and  a  barn  were 
erected  An  athletic  field  was  laid  out  and  a  new  field  house 
constructed.      The    Interior   of   the   fort    hospital    was   renovated 

In  Spokane  the  Grace  Campbell  Memorial  Building  was  rehabili- 
tated New  cabinets  were  constructed,  floors  renewed,  fixtures 
modernized,  and  buildings  painted  and  calcimined  W  P.  A  cleri- 
cal experts  were  brought  in  to  rearrange  and  index  the  exhibits. 
At  the  Spokane  armory  W  P  A  crews  completed  general  improve- 
ments for  storage  of  machine-gun  equipment  and  erected  a  small- 
tjore  target  range. 

Extensive  W.  P.  A.  construction  work  has  materially  improved  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  county.  A  new  gymnasium  was  built  at 
Waverly.  Repairs  were  made  to  the  gymnasium  at  Medical  Lake. 
Two  field  hcu.=es  were  erected  at  Central  Valley  High  School  and  at 
Greenacres.  A  new  W  P.  A.  built  community  building  now  serves 
Milan.  Elk,  and  Cliattercy  districts.  Conununlty  centers  were 
reconstructed  at  Deer  Park  and  Millwood. 

At  Indian  Canvon  the  residents  of  Spokane  were  provided,  through 
a  recent  W  P.  A  project,  with  a  complete  park,  including  a  bath- 
house, field  house,  two  shelter  houses,  and  a  garage. 

Spokane  was  without  an  adequate  recreational  baseball  park  until 
W.  P.  A.  constructed  a  diamond  and  covered  grandstand  at  the 
fair  grounds.  The  grandstand  seats  4,500  persons  and  is  equipped 
With  dressing  and  .shower  rooms.  General  improvements  were  made 
on  the  25-acre  grounds.  Another  grandstand  was  erected  at  Mill- 
wood, seating  700. 

W.  P.  A.  expansion  of  Spokane  County's  recreational  facilities  in- 
cludes 10  new  athletic  fields.  24  improved  athletic  fields  5  new 
handball  courts.  11  new  tennis  cotxrts.  and  i  new  and  1  Improved 
golf  course. 

New  athletic  fields  were  buUt  at  .school  district  409.  Medical  Lake 
Millwood.  Deer  Park.  Fairfield,  the  fair  grounds.  Spokane  and  at 
Union  High  School  near  Mead.  Football  and  baseball  fields  have 
Just  been  completed  with  tennis  courts  and  a  water  system  at  the 
high  school  near  Mead.  Twenty-two  of  the  W  P  A  improved 
athletic  fields  are  in  Spokane.  The  others  are  at  MlUwood  and 
Spangle. 

A  new  public  tourist  park  was  created  by  W.  P  A  at  Deer  Park 
Park  development  was  done  at  Camp  Garden  Springs.  Spokane'. 
Park  Improvements  were  made  at  Garland.  Manito.  Liberty  Indian 
Canyon.  Down  River,  and  Deer  Parks.  Spokane 

At  the  235-acre  Felts  Field.  W.  P.  A  made  major  Improvements 
Over  260,000  cubic  yards  cf  earth  were  handled  by  W  P  A  crews 
rU^'^I^P^^^^'^^  w*°  oil -surfaced  runways.  One  measures  200  by 
4  800  feet  and  the  other  200  by  3  000  feet.  W.  P.  A.  crews  also  laid 
out  five  200-  by  200-foot  oil-surfaced  warming  blocks.  The  service 
platform  was  enlarged  and  parking  areas  and  general  leveling  com- 

pl6tCQ. 

BuUdlng  construction  by  W  P,  A.  at  Pelts  Field  included  a  new 
5-plane  hangar  and  improvement  of  the  12-plane  hangar  of  the 
Porty-flrst  Aviation  Division  of  the  State  National  Guard  "nie 
headquarters  building  of  the  division  was  enlarged  with  a  brick 
addition,  providing  space  for  a  radio  control  tower  and  class  rooms 
fLfir.  \"^Z^  *^^°,  helped  restore  the  partially  destroyed  adminisi 
^ft  ''J?.ii!!f^'''l°^,  ^^^  ^^  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation 
Unit.  Floodlights  for  the  field  were  erected  by  W.  P  A  and  uencral 
Improvements  completed  only  a  few  months  ago 
«<.^i  P^""  ^'"^  ^-^  ^  cleared  and  leveled  the  70-acre  flvlng 
fleld.  rernoved  hazards  and  old  orchards,  and  set  up  six  field  bound- 
ary markers.  i~i^"i* 
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Several  W  P  A  projects  operated  at  the  Griffith  Springs  fish 
hatchery,  a  few  miles  north  of  Spokane  Under  one  project 
W.  P  A.  crews  constructs  nine  large,"  circular,  concrete  rearing 
ponds.  A  second  project  resulted  in  extensive  general  Improve- 
ments in  facilities.  The  result  is  that  now  the  hatchery  has  the 
huge  annual  output  of  4  800.000  flngerling  fish  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  anglers  all  up  and  down  the  strtams  of  eastern  Washing- 
ton and  the  Inland  empire.  Three-car  garages  were  also  built 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  for  the  State  de- 
partment of  game. 

An  essential  improvement  for  flood  and  fire  control  at  the  game 
refuge  was  the  125-foot  dam  constructed  by  W  P  A  This  dam 
Impounds  10  acre-feet  of  water.  It  Is  equipped  with  spillways  and 
gates.  The  project  also  Included  1.400  feet  of  dike  and  ditch. 
Thirty  acres  were  cleared  and  50  fenced. 

Other  W  P  A  projects  for  the  county  included  182  acres  of 
general  landscaping  for  roads,  schools,  and  public  buildings.  2 
miles  of  guard  rails.  10  miles  of  fire  breaks,  and  485  sanitary  units 
for  the  protection  of  health  and  prevention  of  stream  pollution  in 
rural  areas  without  sewage  facilities. 

A  skeet  and  target  range  was  laid  out  north  of  Felts  Field,  and 
a  refuge  for  ducks,  geese,  and  other  migratory  birds  was  provided 
near  Cheney 

All  of  these  permanent  accomplishments  for  Spokane  County  were 
effected  by  W  P  A  labor  Federal  funds  were  allocated  to  cover 
the  coFt  of  labor  and  some  materials.  The  couTity.  city,  or  other 
governing  body  in  the  county  provided  all  or  almost  all  materials, 
equipment,  and  supervision. 

Added  to  these  physical  accomplishments  are  the  other  services 
of  W  P  A  Free  hot  lunches  are  being  served  by  W  P  A.  women  to 
the  children  in  31  schools  of  Spokane  County  Two  W  P  A  sewing 
rooms  in  Spokane  are  manufacturing  clothing  to  be  distributed  to 
needy  families  of  the  county  and  State 

The  housekeeping  aid  project  provides  experienced,  middle-aged 
W  P.  A  women  to  a.sslst  In  motherless  homes  or  where  the  home- 
maker  is  temporarily  incapacitated.  At  a  W  P  A  household  demon- 
stration center  In  Spokai.e  W  P.  A.  trains  girls  In  a  3-month  course 
for  efficient   hou.sehold  employees. 

W.  P.  A  survey  projects  have  also  been  operated  for  the  cities 
and  county  The  records  of  the  sheriff's  and  prosecutor's  ofBces 
were  Indexed  Photographs  were  filed  and  Identification  data  co- 
ordinated Hiilyard's  record.s  were  cataloged,  tis  were  also  tho.se  of 
the  county  engineer  and  the  county  school  superintendent. 

To  permit  traffic  improvement  a  W.  P.  A  check  of  origin  and 
destination  of  vehicles  was  made.  New  building  codes  and  zoning 
ordinances  were  coordinated  with  the  past  records  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  including  all  permits  as  far  back  as  1875.  A 
Negro  survey  was  made  Historical  records  were  a.'-sembled  and 
indexed  The  Spokane  City  Library  was  a.sslsted  Deer  Park  and 
Milan  School  files  were  brought  up  to  date. 

To  determine  the  type  and  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  county  a  W  P.  A  survey  with  a  fleld  camp  was  operated. 
Experienced   profes.'^lonal   and   clerical   workers   were   used 

These  achievements  in  Spokane  County  are  a  part  of  the 
national  W  P  A  program  under  which  the  otherwise  unem- 
ployed have  been  given  an  opportunity,  through  security  employ- 
ment, to  create  needed  improvements  and  carry  on  important 
public   services 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  W.  P.  A.  workers  have  constructed 
400.000  miles  of  roads  and  50,000  miles  of  streets.  They  have 
constructed  2.3.000  new  public  buildings  and  rehabilitated  62.400 
more  About  9  600  miles  of  water  mains  and  15.000  miles  of  new 
sanitarv  sewers  have  been  laid  in  the  Nation  under  this  program. 
New  w"   P    A -built  airports  total   197;    Improved   airports,  337 

In  the  State  of  Washington  these  totals  run  7  447  miles  of 
roads  and  1496  miles  of  streets.  555  new  public  buildings,  880 
rehabilitated  public  buildings,  478  miles  of  water  mains.  264  miles 
of  sewers.   5   new   airports,   and   7   improved   airports 

All  of  these  huge  undertakings  and  many  more,  combined  with 
the  social,  educational,  health,  research,  and  conservation  services 
of  W  P  A  make  it  one  of  the  largest  businesses  ever  undertaken, 
and  effecting  directly  or  indirectly  every  citizen  of  the  Uiuted 
States. 
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or 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1940 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EARL  HORTON  POST.  NO  122. 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION.  AT  BURNSVILLE,  N.  C.  ON  AU- 
GUST 27.  1940 


Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  at  war  aif-i  the  armed 
minions  of  a  despotic  government  already  have  covered  the  face 
of  continental  Europe  like  a  scourge;  and 

Whereas  there  remains  but  one  nation  striving  In  mortal  combat 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  democracy,  of  right  and  Justice,  and 
of  individual  freedom,  and  to  save  the  world  from  domination  by 
a  totalitarian  state;   and 

Whereas  our  President  and  Commander  In  Chief  has  declared 
that  a  limited  emergency  exists  in  our  country  and  has  created  a 
national  commission  with  extraordinary  powers  to  direct  the  activ- 
ities and  industries  of  our  Nation  in  its  war-defense  program,  upon 
which  Board  he  has  chosen  to  place  a  citizen  of  our  own  State; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  timely  and  necessary  that  all  organizations,  groups, 
and  Individuals  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  furtherance  of 
national  preparedness:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  these  organizations  do  earnestly  commend  and 
approve  the  actions  and  deeds  taken  and  done  for  the  protection 
of  our  Nation,  our  State,  and  our  community,  and  for  the  everlast- 
ing preservation  of  our  national  prestige  and  integrity:  and  in 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  grave  emergency,  do  hereby  pledge 
and  undertake  to  render  to  our  GGvernment  our  utmost  help  and 
assistance  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  plans,  and  works  of 
and  for  a  speedy,  adequate,  and  complete  preparation  for  the 
defense  of  our  home  and  country. 
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or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  12  (.legrislatii>e  day  of  Monday.  August 

5),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR.,  OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  elo- 
quent address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  La  Follette)  last  evening,  linder  the  auspices  of  the 
America  First  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  "Are  We  On  The 
Road  To  War?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  course  on  which  our 
country  has  embarked  is  that  I  have  seen  this  tragedy  before.  I 
feel  as  though  I  had  walked  into  a  movie  only  to  discover  that  I 
had  seen  the  picture  years  ago,  under  a  somewhat  different  name 
and  with  a  different  cast. 

During  1916  17  I  was  one  of  my  father's  secretaries.  As  many 
of  you  remember,  he  fought  to  the  last  ditch  to  prevent  the  in- 
volvement of  the  land  he  loved  In  the  European  war  of  his  gen- 
eration Fortunately  for  my  education,  I  was  close  to  the  historic 
battle  which  raged  In  Washington.  Its  full,  tragic  meaning  burned 
Into  me  for  life. 

As  I  sit  in  the  United  States  Senate  today,  the  words  that  are 
spoken  and  the  things  that  are  done  here  in  Washington  have  a 
tragic  ring  of  familiarity.  Some  of  the  words  and  slogans  are  dif- 
ferent. But  in  spite  of  new  phrases  cooked  up  by  the  beet  propa- 
gandists in  the  business,  we  are  going,  step  by  step,  down  that 
same  road  we  took  in  1916-17. 

You  and  I  love  our  country.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  us 
want  with  every  fiber  of  our  being  to  do  what  Is  best  for  this 
Nation  We  sense  with  that  true  instinct  which  God  has  given  to 
people  in  times  of  great  crisis  that  the  decisions  we  make  will  t>e 
of  world-shaping  Importance.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  more 
worried  and  our  souls  are  more  harrowed  than  ever  before  in  our 
lifetimes      We   want   above  all   else  to  choose   the   right   course. 

We  have  a  fundamental  and  catastrophic  decision  to  make,  and 
we  must  make  It  now. 

We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  war  In  the  Old 
World. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  cannot  make  the  most  Important  decision  in 
the  history  of  our  country  with  clear  heads  and  steady  hearts. 
But  our  emotions  are  arotised  because  deep  down  inside  of  all  of 
us.  save  for  a  few  Bundists  and  Communists,  there  is  a  natural 
loathing  and  aversion  for  the  brutality  of  the  dictators,  red,  black, 
and  brown  We  detest  their  methods  and  their  objectives.  We 
are  shocked   by  the   horrible   ruthlessness  of   total  war. 

Propaganda,  in  the  movies,  over  the  radio,  in  the  press,  and  by 
word  of  mouth  seeks  to  play  upon  our  emotions  and  to  shape  our 
decision.  Ftr  various  reasons  fear  and  hysteria  are  being  fomented. 
Jitters  are  being  cultivated  in  the  hope  the  people  will  not  be  able 
to  think  straight. 
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These  efforts  we  must  resist,  for  they  are  designed  to  becloud  our 
reason  and  If  successful  will  end  In  disaster  for  our  country.  I 
appeal  to  the  people  who  do  not  want  our  Nation  pivmged  Into 
the  holocaust,  not  to  be  sucked  along  the  road  to  war  by  easy 
stages  and  false  reasoning. 

The  process  cf  switching  the  signs  on  the  read  to  war  began  a 
year  ago  when  the  people  were  told  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
would  make  our  neutrality  more  secure,  although  the  Interven- 
tionists knew  It  could  only  have  the  opposite  result. 

Once  the  Interventionists  got  the  arms  embargo  repealed  they 
were  net  satisfied  with  opening  our  munitions  markets  to  the  Allies. 
The  next  step  in  their  program  was  to  turn  over  arms,  ammunition, 
planes,  and  Implements  of  war  from  our  own  Army  and  Navy 
These  Included  latest  deliverable  types  of  war  equipment. 

Their  most  recent  move  was  the  famous  destroyer-base  lease 
deal  revealed  when  the  administration  generously  notified  the 
Congress  that  It  had  traded  50  American  destroyers  to  Great  Britain. 
And  we  could  have  had  these  bases  In  exchange  for  the  old  war  debt. 

The  hocus-pocus  under  which  American  destroyers,  equipped 
with  the  latest  protection  devices  and  armament  become  obsolete 
and  overage  should  not  deceive  us  Under  the  definition.  50  percent 
cf  the  combat  vessels  In  the  United  States  Navy  could  be  declared 
overage  and  yet  we  know  that  our  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 

Unless  we  stop  in  our  tracks  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  policy 
of  taking  everything  that  Britain  wants  and  labeling  it  surplus  or 
overage  and  obsolete.  The  next  step  after  overage  destroyers  will 
be  middle-age  battleships  Then  It  will  be  youngL^h  cruisers  In 
the  end.  they  will  be  calling  for  our  right-aged  sens. 

You  and  I  have  been  told  for  months  that  this  Nation  must 
strengthen  Its  defenses,  must  build  an  impregnable  military  ma- 
chine capable  of  protecting  ourselves  from  any  aggressor  or  combi- 
nation of  aggressors.  And  you  and  I  have  agreed  wholeheartedly. 
In  this  session  of  Congress  alone  I  have  voted  for  more  than  $15,- 

000  000,000  for  the  up-building  of  out  national  defense. 

But  all  the  while  we  are  voting  more  money  to  prepare  to  defend 
this  hemi.sphere  ag?lnst  all  comers,  we  are  dissipating  strength  by 
sending  huge  quantities  cf  gu^s.  planes,  and  warships  across  the 
ocean.  Now  the  Interventionists  are  demanding  that  the  latest 
type  planes  and  tanks,  our  secret  bomb  sight,  and  other  indispen- 
sable war  material  be  sent  abroad 

There  are  tragic  lessons  written  over  the  ravaged  soil  of  Europe — 
lessons  whieh  we  must  learn  if  we  hope  to  escape  the  fate  cf  the 
conquered  democracies  abroad  And  the  most  pcwerful  lesson  cf 
all  is  this-  National  defense  does  not  consist  alone  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  trained  manpower.  It  requires  just  as  much  a  nation 
and  a  people  whose  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  house  Is  in  order 

And   ours  is  not. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  communism,  fascism,  and 
nazi-tsm  did  not  rear  their  ugly  beads  in  Europe  because  the  people 
of  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany  wanted  to  live  under  barbaric  de.-pot- 
Isms  This  trilogy  of  totalitarianism  came  and  conquered  becaa«e 
the  people  of  those  countries  were  desperate,  poverty-stricken,  hun- 
gry, and  without  hope.  The  germs  of  these  parasitic  "isms"  thrive 
and  multiply  In  the  stagnant  pools  of  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
hopelessness 

How  can  we  best  prepare  to  meet  the  menace  of  totalitarianism? 
We  cannot  do  It.  as  we  are  now.  by  handing  over  desperately  needed 
Implements  of  defense  to  the  Brltl.«ih.  We  cannot  meet  the  menace 
cf  dictatorship  by  coddling  and  appeasing  the  profiteering  minority 

01  industrialists    into    making    guns    and    tanks    and    planes    and 
ships  for  lis  only  when  they  think  the  profits  will  be  high  enough. 

The  way  to  meet  the  challenge  of  brutalltarlanlsm  is  to  buckle 
down  to  the  Job  of  strengthening  otir  own  defenses,  internal  as  well 
•s  external,  social  and  economic  as  well  as  military. 

Here  In  America  agriculture  Is  entering  the  third  decade  ol 
depression.  Ten  million  men  remain  unemployed.  The  needy  aged 
struggle  along  with  a  pittance  which  denies  self-respect,  and  youth, 
the  Nation's  most  precious  asset,  has  little  to  look  forward  to  beyond 
enforced  service  in  the  Army. 

A  young  man  who  earns  (30  a  week  will  have  to  take  a  75-percent 
cut  In  pay  during  his  year  of  compulsory  military  service,  but  some 
businessmen  are  demanding  and  getting  a  higher  and  higher  cell- 
ing for  profits  arising  out  of  defense  orders.  Such  a  distorted 
method  of  dealing  with  two  groups  in  society  will  play  a  powerful 
"fifth  column"  role  In  lowering  our  national  morale  and  weakening 
our  resistance  to  attack. 

These  are  problems  which  confront  America  and  confront  us 
today  and  here.  They  are  more  real,  more  menacing  to  the  future 
of  democracy  and  our  way  of  life  than  all  the  propaganda  scares 
of  Imminent  Invasion. 

Our  patriotic  course  Is  clear.  We  must  set  ourselves  resolutely  to 
the  task  of  building  an  Impregnable  America,  with  military  might. 
economic  security,  and   spiritual   well-being. 

But  we  cannot  do  these  things  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  whipped 
and  buffeted  about  by  hysteria.  We  cannot  make  ourselves  strong 
Internally  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  problems  at  home.  We  can- 
not make  ourselves  strong  mlllUrlly  by  stripping  our  own  defense 
In  order  to  support  the  Interventionists'  vague  and  shifting  frontier 
In  Europe.  We  cannot  preserve  ovir  American  freedom  by  partlcl- 
patuig  in  war  because,  a*  soon  as  we  do,  we  will  become  a  dkrtator- 
ahip.  Jtist  like  tbe  dictatorships  abroad,  wboae  destrucUon  would 
Im  our  announced  war  objecuvt. 


A  subtle,  diabolically  clever,  and  powerful  effort  to  sneak  up  on 
our  blind  side  has  been  going  on  for  long  weary  months.  We  are 
told  in  forty -eleven  different  ways  that  we  can  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It.  too.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  we  can  play  with  fire  and 
not  get  burned.  Wc  are  assured  that  there  is  a  hallway  house 
on  the  road  to  war  This  Is  false  doctrine  It  violates  every  rule 
of  straight  thinking  and  It  flies  in  the  face  of  history.  Unless  the 
citizens  of  America  wake  up  quickly  and  exert  their  Influence  to 
stop  cur  progre.-s  toward  war.  it  will  come. 

It  is  my  unshakable  conviction  after  weighing  all  the  facts,  that 
we  must  stay  out  of  war  in  Europe  and  Asia.  If  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  is  not  to  perish  from  this 
earth. 

The  people  of  America  can  still  win  this  fight  for  peace  and  free- 
dom They  will  win  if  they  will  notify  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  no  longer  fooled  by  trick  phrases  like 
"steps  short  of  war."  that  they  are  committed  to  pre.st;r%lng  and 
strengthening  democracy  by  building  an  Impregnable  military  de- 
fen.se  and  a  dynamic  social  and  economic  order. 

The  two  old  parties  have  evaded  this  momentous  issue  in  their 
platforms.  Their  Presidential  candidates  see  eye  to  eye  on  foreign 
policy.  This  deprives  the  people  of  an  effective  choice  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  on  the  supremo  issue  But  the  people  can 
express  their  will  on  the  question  of  going  to  war  in  Europe  or 
Asia  by  electing  men  to  the  House  and  Senate  who  wilt  vote  against 
a  foreign  overseas  war. 

If  we  succeed,  we  can  make  democracy  function  In  the  last  great 
area  where  It  still  lives,  and  by  our  strength  and  our  success  assume 
a  position  from  which  we  can  offer  hope  and  leadership  to  the  war- 
weary  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  ask  these  who  are  Interested  in  the  fight  to  stay  out  of  war 
in  the  Old  World  to  write  to  the  America  Fir-it  Committee,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


Activities  of  War  Industries  Board  During  World 

War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SExVATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  12  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  August 

5).  1940 


LETTER  BY  BERNARD  M    BARUCH 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  10.  1940.  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  that  publication  by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  and  referring 
to  activities  of  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  World 
War. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

SEmMBER  9,  1940. 
The  EDrroR, 

The  Nevr  York  Times.  Nexc  Ycr-k.  N   Y 

Dear  Sih:  Your  editorial  on  Results  of  Plant  Seizure  quoting  my 
testimony  before  the  War  Policies  Commission  In  1932.  permits  the 
conclusion  that  commandeering— the  right  to  lake  materials  or  fa- 
cilities—was unnecessary  in  war  The  method  of  dealing  with  the 
situation  which  you  so  generously  praised,  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  It  Commandeering  is  a  right  that  may  be  required 
to  club  into  line  a  small  group,  always  existent,  which  is  seeking 
selfish  gains  in  selfish  ways.  In  the  last  war  such  recalcitrant*  knew 
there  existed  the  power  to  commandeer  plus  the  power  of  priority  on 
transportation,  coal.  oil.  materials,  capital,  etc  This  knowledee 
kept  them  In  line.    That  will  be  true  today 

In  war,  the  Government  must  have  the  right  to  conscript  or  com- 
mandeer (even  to  take  over)  any  thing  or  facility  necessary  for  lU 
defense.  j  v» 

To  get  coordination,  the  President  finally  directed  that  no  com- 
mandeering or  taking  over  of  materials  or  facilities  should  be  done 
without  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  War  IndUiUles  Board 

Agreements  were  thus  concluded  with  manufacturers  for  what  the 
Government  wanted,  with  price  and  deliveries  included. 

This,  as  you  said  in  your  editorial,  is  the  best  way. 

In  normal  peacetime  It  would  be  abhorrent  to  give  any  such  power 
to  the  Government  The  results  might  well  be  as  depicted  In  your 
quotAtkJD  from  •omethlng  Senator  Borah  laid 
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Even  admitting  procrastination  in  amortization  and  expenditures.    [' 
tnd  the  lack  of  vision  In  seeing  the  present  situation  brought  at>out 
much  of  our  present  Jam.  we  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  an 
enormous,  hurried  outlay. 

But  we  are  not  now  In  ordinary  peacetime.  We  have  suddenly 
Toted  billions  of  dollar^  for  defense  Increased  taxes  (although  not 
enough )  and  the  Selective  Service  Act  are  being  passed 

Should  Government  in  the.se  circumstances  be  left  powerless  to 
enforce  Its  orders  and  leave  facilities  for  its  defense  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  profit  frrm  nonwar  business,  by  the  very  appropriations 
which  the  Government  Is  forced  to  make? 

Decidedly  not  The  commandeering  of  specific  properties  In  the 
interests  of  national  defense  -should  be  permitted,  with  proper  com- 
pensatory provi'^ion*  the  property  to  be  returned  to  the  owners  at 
the  end  of  the  emergency 

In  peacetime,  radio  the  press,  and  labor  should  be  excluded  from 
conscription  or  commandeering  Greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  this  power  Is  not  abu'ied  either  In  iieace  or  in  war.  and  that  it 
should  cea.'e  immediately  after  the  emergency  has  passed 

We  are  facing  momentous  decisions  already  too  long  delayed. 
The  shortage  of  machine  tools  causes  a  conflict  txnween  cur  defense, 
the  British,  and  our  own  industrial  needs  Our  war  needs  come 
first  If  the  shortage  is  as  stated,  from  what  industries  must  we 
take  the  required  tools;  which  ones  must  be  denied  new  machines 
Intended  to  produce  new  goods,  when  the  old  ones  will  do.  If  neces- 
sary, to  help  the  national  program?  This  is  no  game,  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  our  life  and  survival  This  decision  will  go  to  the  roots 
Of  our  entire  production  capacity 

The  Germans  were  asked  whether  they  wanted  butter  or  guns 
We  must  decide  If  we  want  business  as  usual  or  armaments.  The 
answer  can  only  be  the  latter 

The  necessity  for  sacrifices  is  before  us  and  we  must  make  them 
gladly  and  promptly 

I  saw  the  lemp-^r  of  civilians,  capital,  and  labor  in  the  World  War. 
Bhow  them  the  reason  and  the  way  and  we  will  prove  again  that 
nhe  highest  form  of  efficiency  Is  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a 
tree  people." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  M.  Baruch. 


Sale  of  Destroyers  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  12  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  August 

5).  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ST     LOUIS    POST-DLSPATCH 


Mr,  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccnsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Satur- 
day, September  7.  1940,  entitled  "A  Demolishing  IndictmenL," 
In  regard  to  the  recent  raid  on  the  United  States  Navy  by  the 
sale  of  50  destroyers  to  a  foreign  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  8t   Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  7.  1940] 

A   DEMOLISHING   IKDICTMENT 

How  did  the  administration  achieve  "legality"  for  Its  dark-lantern 
destroyer  deal?  By  'suppression  of  pertinent  evidence,  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts,  and  distorted  and  strained  Interpretations" 
So  wrote  Dr  Herbert  Whlttaker  Briggs.  professor  of  government 
and  specialist  in  international  law  at  Cornell  University,  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Walsh,  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  Au- 
gust 17 

Dr  Briggs"  Judgment  obviously  was  not  based  on  tlie  completed 
deal  tx-tween  Secretary  Hull  and  Lord  Lothian,  for  the  transfer  of 
the  50  destroyers  lor  the  naval-air  bases  was  not  announced  by 
President  Roosevelt  until  last  Tuesday.  September  3. 

What  he  did  ba*e  It  on  was  the  tortured  opinion  of  four  New 
Tork  lawyers  which  ap|)eared  in  the  New  York  Times.  August  11  — 
the  opinion  whlcii  Attorney  General  Jackson  adopted  In  his  amaz- 
tug  about  face  on  the  legality  of  the  deal. 


Before  the  deal  or  after.  It  is  all  the  same  so  far  as  th#  question 
of  the  law  Is  concerned.  Everything  which  Dr.  Briggs — an  editor. 
Incidentally,  of  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law— said 
in  condemnation  of  the  transfer  in  advance  of  its  consummation 
stands  up  now  that  it  has  occurred. 

We  quote  directly  from  his  memorandum  for  the  force  of  his  own 
utterance : 

"It  is  shocking  to  find  four  distinguished  members  of  the  bar 
(Burlingham.  Thacher.  Rublee,  and  Acheson)  preparing  a  brief  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  part  of  the  United  Slates  Navy  to  a  foreign 
power  without  congressional  approval. 

"They  fall  to  prove  that  any  law  authorizes  such  a  sale.  Os- 
tensibly they  prove  only  that  there  is  a  loophole  in  the  law  through 
which  the  United  States  destroyers  could  be  slipped  to  Britain. 
Their  conclusion  is  reached: 

"By  suppression  of  pertinent  Information  fpar.  2,  sec.  14  act 
of  June  28.  1940,  H  R  9822):  thf"  full  text  of  rule  i  of  tiie  Treaty 
of  Washington  of  1871;  and  the  IIa<jue  Convention,  XIII,  section  6; 
"By  ml-srepresenting  llie  purpose  of  section  14  of  the  act  of 
June  28.  1940,  and  ol  section  7  of  the  Naval  Act  of  July  9,  1940 
(H    R    10100): 

•By  obfuscating  the  legal  issue  through  an  Irrelevant  discussion 
of  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  of  June  24.  1940;  and 

"By  distorting  the  plain  meaning  of  section  3  of  title  V  of  the 
act  of  June  15.  1917. 

"Unfortunately  for  their  efforts,  no  such  alleged  loophole  exlsU, 
and  the  proposed  sale  would  Ije  illegal." 

ExpandinK  each  of  his  indictments.  Dr.  Briggs  showed  how  tlie 
obvious  intent  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1940.  was  to  re- 
strain the  Chief  Executive  from  transferring  our  naval  vessels-  to  a 
foreign  power  The  administration,  he  points  out,  had  been 
"caught  red-hanced  in  a  scheme  to  relea.-^e  torpedo  boa'vS  to 
Britain  on  the  ground  that  the  vessels  were  surplus  or  obsolete,  al- 
though none  of  the  iKiats  had  as  yet  been  delivered  "  In  the  light 
of  that  situation.  Congress  decided  to  establish  the  safeguard  of 
appropriate  notice  lo  tlie  technical  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  provision  for  attendant  publicity. 

But  that  is  only  the  first  legal  obstacle.  Paragraph  c  of  the 
same  section.  Dr  Briggs  proceeds  to  demonstrate — and  this  para- 
graph was  conveniently  omitted  from  the  letter  of  the  four  New 
York  lawyers — provides  that  "notlilng  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  or  modify  sections  3  and  6,  title  V,  of  the  Act  of  June  15. 
1917" 

And  this  Is  the  statute  which  not  only  says  that  "during  a  war 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  built, 
armed  or  eoulpped  as  a  vessel  of  war."  but  goes  on  to  make  violation 
punishable  bv  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  5  years. 
Dr  Briggs  then  takes  up  the  hair-splitting  distinction  between 
vessels  made  for  transfer  to  a  warring  foreign  power  and  vessels 
already  in  existence  befo-e  the  transfer  Is  proposed.  Here  he  shows 
that  the  four  lawyers  and  the  Attorney  General  misread  section  3  of 
the  1917  law 

For  that  section,  based  on  the  Ont  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington of  1871,  esUbllsl  es  "an  ob^tlon  not  only  to  use  due  dili- 
gence to  prevent  the  fitting  out  for  belligerent  use,  but  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  Jurisdiction  of  any 
ves.sel  Intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  at>ove,  such  vessels  hav- 
ing been  specially  adapt ."d.  In  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  warlike  use  " 

Indicting  the  administration's  lawyers  for  "suppressing  thLs  vital 
clause  in  order  to  prove  its  point,"  Dr.  Briggs  says.  "There  is  no  tise 
for  this  sort  of  deception." 

Finally.  Dr  Briggs  turns  to  international  law,  where  he  shows 
that  the  transfer  is  in  direct  violation  of  article  6  of  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907,  which  has  been  cited  in  the  current  war  by 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Russia,  and  Norway 
as  controillnfz  International  law  Pointing  out  that  the  lawyers' 
letter  also  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  Hague  Convention,  Dr.  Briggs 
concludes  his  memorandum: 

"In  his  public  utterances.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  has 
seldom  failed  to  pledge  the  United  States  anew  to  the  observance 
of  international  law  Even  if  acts  of  Congress  are  repealed,  the 
destroyers  cannot  be  transferred  to  Britain  without  violation  of 
International  law  Do  we.  in  the  United  States,  want  our  country 
to  adopt  Hitler's  and  Stalin's  tactics  of  tearing  up  treati<:s  like 
scraps  of  paper? " 

The  administration  was  not  without  benefit  of  this  demolishing 
criticism  of  the  reasonin,' — if  so  inappropriate  a  word  may  be  used — 
on  which  It  was  to  base  the  transfer.  Chairman  Walsh  put  the 
revealing  letter  in  the  Congrf.ssional  Record  for  August  20  and 
there  it  may  be  found  In  Its  entirety  on  page  10560. 

Dr  Brlpg.«  was  rlglit.  Tills  Important  issue  was  "not  settled  on 
Its  legal  merits  "  But  the  legal  argument  did  not  go  altogether  by 
default      We    honor   him    for   his   devotion    to   principles   of    law 

and  order 

At  the  moment  ours  Is  a  Government  not  of  laws,  but  of  men. 
When  we  return  to  the  historic  opposite  in  a  saner  day.  the  record 
will  show  that  Cornell's  profesror  of  International  law  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  anU  tell  the  truth. 
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International   Brotherhood   of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen,  and  Helpers  Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  12  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  August 

5),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered in  Washington  last  evening  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tobln,  members  of  the  convention,  during  the  past  weeks.  In 
several  sections  of  the  East.  I  have  been  Inspecting  the  progress  of 
our  national  defense.  I  have  gone  through  navy  yards  and  private 
yards  to  watch  the  building  of  destroyers,  submarines,  and  air- 
craft carriers:  I  have  visited  aviation  units  to  see  our  modern  fight- 
ing planes;  I  have  been  in  our  great  gun  factories,  where  I  have 
Been  the  most  modern  guns  of  all  types  swiftly  being  molded  into 
shape;  I  have  visited  camps  where  young  Americans  are  receiving 
training  and  instruction  In  the  tactics  of  the  warfare  of  today. 
Through  It  all  there  was  the  impressive  conviction  that  America  is 
rising  to  meet  the  ever-growing  need  for  an  adequate  physical 
armed  defense  of  the  country 

Tonight  In  a  very  real  sense  I  feel  as  I  stand  here  that  I  am  visit- 
ing another  type  of  natlontU  defense,  equally  important  in  its  own 
way  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  times.  Enduring  strength  to  a 
nation  and  staying  pxjwer  in  an  emergency  definitely  call  for  an 
eflBclent  and  determined  labor  force  carrying  on  the  processes  of 
Industry  and  trade  And  when  I  speak  of  a  "labor  force  '  I  very 
definitely  Include  those  who  toll  in  their  fields  as  well  as  those  who 
toll  In  Industry.  Teamsters  will  be  the  first  to  assert  that  farmers 
labor  too. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  froe  and  democratic  modern 
nation  that  it  have  free  and  Independent  labor  unions  In  country 
after  country  in  other  lands  labor  unions  have  disappeared  as  the 
iron  hand  of  the  dictator  has  taken  command.  Only  In  free  lands 
have  free  labor  unions  survived  Whon  union  workers  can  tis- 
semble  with  freedom  and  Independence  in  conventions  like  this,  it 
is  proof  that  American  democracy  has  remained  unimpaired — and 
It  is  symbolic  of  our  determination  to  keep  it  free. 

Yours  Is  now  one  of  the  great  International  labor  unions  of 
America.  You  can  remember,  however,  other  days — days  when  labor 
unions  were  considered  almost  un-American  by  some  Individuals 
In  our  land.  You  can  remember  when  It  was  rare  Indeed  for  an 
en.ployer  even  to  consider  collective  bargaining  with  his  workers; 
when  It  wa«  the  common  practice  to  discharge  any  worker  who 
Joined  a  union  You  can  remember  when  employers  sought  to  meet 
threatened  strikes  by  demanding  that  their  Oovemment — Federal 
or  State — call  out  armed  troops  You  can  rememt)er  when  many 
large  employers  resorted  to  the  un-Amcrlcan  practice — still  unfortu- 
nately followed  In  some  wctlons  of  the  country — of  hiring  labor 
spies  and  setting  up  private  arsenals  to  ferret  out  members  of  a 
union. 

The  cause  of  labor  has  traveled  forward  since  those  days,  over  a 
road  beset  with  dlfDcultles.  both  from  within  Its.  membership  and 
frcm  without.  Tour  own  organization  is  an  outstandlr.K  example 
of  the  progre—  which  has  been  made.  By  1933  your  membership 
had  dropped  to  70.000  Within  the  last  7  years  you  have  grov^-n  to  a 
membership  of  500.000. 

In  thoce  same  7  years  organized  labor  as  a  whole  has  become 
stronger  in  membership.  In  Influence,  and  in  Its  capacity  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  laboring  man  and  woman  and  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Much  of  this  progress 
has  been  due  to  the  one  thing  which  this  administration,  from  the 
veiy  beginning,  has  Insisted  upon — the  assurance  to  labor  of  the 
untrammeled  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers.  That  principle  has  now  become  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  law  of  the  land;  it  must  remain  as  the  foundation  of  Indus- 
trial relations  for  all  times. 

The  principle  has  the  support  today  not  only  of  organized  labor 
as  a  whole,  but  also  of  hundreds  of  thovisands  of  decent,  practical, 
forward-looking  employers.  A  decade  ago  a  minority  of  emplovers 
were  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  collective  l)arga;n:ng;  today 
the  majority  of  employers  gladly  adopt  it. 


And  with  that  foundation,  the  last  7  years  have  seen  a  series  of 
laws  enacted  to  give  to  labor  a  fair  share  of  the  good  life  to  which 
free  men  and  women  in  a  free  nation  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
right  Pair  minimum  wag'-s  are  being  established  for  workers  in 
Lndiistry;  decent  maximum  hours  and  days  of  labor  have  t>een  set. 
to  bring  about  an  American  standard  of  living  and  recreation;  child 
labor  has  been  outlawed  In  practically  all  factories;  a  system  of 
emplojrment  exchanges  has  been  created:  machinery-  has  been  set 
up  and  strengthened  and  successfully  used  for  the  mediation  of 
labor  disputes.  Over  them  all  has  been  created  a  shelter  of  social 
security— a  foundation  upon  which  is  being  built  protection  from 
the  hazards  of  old  age  and  unemployment. 

This  progress  of  the  last  7  years  has  been  difficult.  It  has  been 
beset  by  obstruction  and  by  bitter  propaganda  from  certain 
minority  groups  m  the  community  who  had  been  accustomed  for 
too  many  years  to  the  exploitation  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
worked  for  them.  It  was  the  same  type  of  opposition  to  which  I 
had  become  accustomed  during  my  entire  public  career,  dating 
back  to  my  first  eiectiou  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York 
30  years  ago  this  autumn,  continuing  through  my  service  for  nearly 
8  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  my  service  during 
4  years  as  Governor  of  the  largest  labor -employing  State  in  the 
Union 

You  will  remember  that  kind  of  opposition   In  the  campaign  of 
4  years  ago  when  certain  employers,   politicians,  and   newspapers — 
all  of  whom  are  now  active  in  this  campaign — in  an  effort  to  mls- 
I    lead  and    intimidate   labor,   went   to  the  extent   of   putting   untrue 
j    electioneering  notices  in  pay  envelopes  In  order  to  smash  the  new 

Social  Security  Act  and  lorce  its  repeal  by  eUciing  its  enemies 
I  That  kind  of  opposition  comes  only  too  often  from  those  who 
I  regularly  for  3  years  and  8  months  block  labors  welfare,  and  then 
for  4  month.^,  loudly  proclaim  that  they  are  labor's  true  friends — 
from  those  who  love  the  laboring  man  In  November  but  forget  him 
In  January. 

In  spite  of  that  opposition  the  vast  majority  of  our  small  busi- 
nessmen have  new  become  convinced  that  the  gains  of  labor  are 
the  gams  of  the  entire  interdependent  community,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  labor  is  Indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  all  They  know 
now  that  their  best  ciostomer  is  a  satisfied,  adequately  paid  worker 
with  a  feeling  of  security  against  unemployment  and  poverty  m  his 
old  age. 

We  are  still,  however,  quite  distant  from  the  objective  which  we 
seek— the  sejurity  and  the  high  standard  of  living  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  which  the  resources  and  manpower  of  America 
make  possible. 

Our  advance  has  been  accomplished  with  patience  and  delibera- 
tion. That  is  the  democratic  way;  that  is  the  road  which  leads  to 
lasting  results.  Here  In  America  we  have  kept  our  feet  on  the 
ground:  our  prepress  has  been  steady  and  .sure:  we  have  not  been 
misled  by  Illusory  promises. 

Events  abroad  have  shown  too  late  the  result  of  the  other  kind  cf 
methods — premises  of  swift,  revolutionary  relief;  seductive  pictures 
of  panaceas;  short  cuts  to  prosperity  and  plenty,  pictured  as  simple 
and  easy — all  of  these  have  led  to  the  same  cruel  disappointment. 
For  these  promises  people  yielded  up  their  liberties  and  ail  that 
made  life  dear  In  exchange  they  have  received  only  the  rationing 
of  their  news,  the  rationing  of  their  religion,  the  ratloninE  of  the 
clothes  upon  their  backs,  and  the  rationing  of  the  bread  upon  their 
tables. 

Our  progress  must  continue  to  be  a  steady  and  deliberate  one — we 
cannot  stand  still,  we  cannot  slip  back.  We  mxist  look  forward  to 
certain  definite  things  In  the  near  future  For  example,  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security  should  be  broadened  and  extended:  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  should  cover  a  larger  number  of  workers  Our  old 
age  pension  system  must  be  improved  and  extended,  the  amount  of 
the  pension  should  be  Increased,  and.  above  all.  these  pensions 
must  be  given  in  a  manner  which  will  resp)ect  the  dignity  of  the 
life  of  service  and  labor  which  our  aged  citizens  have  given  to  the 
Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  soon  the  United  States  will  have  a  national 
system  under  which  no  needy  man  or  won.an  within  cur  herders 
will  lack  a  minimum  old  age  pension  which  will  prcrt-lde  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging  to  the  end  of  the  rcad^withcut  h.iving 
to  go  to  the  poorhouse  to  get  it.  And  I  look  forward  to  a  system 
which.  In  addition  to  this  bare  minimum,  will  enable  those  who 
have  faithfully  tolled  in  any  occupation  to  build  up  additional 
security  for  their  eld  age  which  will  allow  them  to  live  in  comJort 
and  happiness 

The  pec  pie  must  decide  whether  to  continue  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  has  fostered  the  process  to  date,  or  whether  to  turn 
It  over  to  those  who  by  their  action.  If  not  always  by  their  word, 
have  shown  their  fundamental  opposition  to  the  main  objcctlvea 
toward  which  we  have  worked  In  the  past  and  to  which  we  are  defi- 
nitely committed  for  the  future 

There  are  some  who  would  not  only  stop  now  the  progress  we  are 
making  In  social  and  labor  legislation,  but  would  even  repeal  what 
has  been  enacted  during  the  past  7  years- -all  on  the  plea  that  an 
adequate  national  defen.se  requires  It.  They  would  seek  unlimited 
hours  of  labor  They  would  seek  lower  wages  They  would  <eek 
the  cancelation  of  those  safeguards  for  which  we  have  all  struggled 
80  long. 
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I  still  believe,  however,  as  I  did  when  I  said  on  May  26  last: 
••We  must  make  sure  in  all  that  we  do  that  there  be  no  break-down 
or  cancelation  of  any  of  the  great  social  gains  which  we  have  made 
In  these  pa.st  years.  •  •  •  There  is  nothing  in  our  present 
emergency  to  Justify  a  retreat  from  any  of  our  social  objectives — 
conservation  of  resources,  assistance  to  agriculture,  housing,  and 
help  to  the  underprivileged  "  j 

Our  mighty  national-defense  effort  against  all  present  and  po-  I 
tential  threats  cannot  be  mea.'^ured  alone  In  terms  of  mathematical 
increase  in  the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  of  guns  or  tanlss 
cr  planes  Behind  them  all  must  stand  a  united  people  whose 
spiritual  and  moral  strength  has  not  been  sapped  through  hunger  or 
want  cr  fear  or  Insecurity.  Tlie  morale  of  a  people  Is  an  essential  ^ 
supplement  to  their  guns  and  planes.  i 

I   am  convinced   that   a   break-down  of  existing   labor  and  social    I 
legislation    would    weaken    rather    than    Increase    our    efforts    for 
defense       Continuance    of    them    means    the    preservation    of    the 
efficiency  of  labor.    It  means  the  return  to  work  of  several  millions   | 
fctiU    unemployed. 

The  employment  of  additional  workers  and  the  provisions  for 
overtime  payments  for  overtime  work  will  insure  adequate  working 
hours  at  dectnt  wages  to  do  all  that  is  now  necessary  In  physical 
defense.  We  will  not  overlook  the  lesson  learned  in  Europe  in  past 
years. 

At  times.  Internal  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  labor  unions  have 
come  in  thoee  rare  Instances  where  the  occasional  scoundrel  has 
appeared  in  position  of  leadership.  Labor  unions  are  not  the  only 
cn;;anizations  whlcli  have  to  suffer  Innocently  for  the  crimes  and 
misdeeds  of  one  or  two  of  their  selfish  and  guilty  members  The 
rtile  applies  to  all  organizations,  to  all  trades  and  professions  alike. 
I  cannot  add  to  the  terms  of  condemnation  which  your  President, 
my  old  friend  Dan  Tobin,  Included  in  his  report  to  your  conven- 
tion  in  which  he  said: 

"It  Is.  indetd.  pn.iful  and  heartbreaking  and  seriously  depressing 
to  find  that  amongst  our  enormous  membership,  composed  of 
clean  men.  fathers  of  families.  Americans  of  the  purest  type — to 
find  amongst  this  membership  some  creatures  so  bereft  of  decency 
and  honor  as  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  International  union  " 

Labor  knows  that  there  is  no  room  In  the  labor  movement  for  the 
racketeer  or  the  strong-arm  man.  Government  is  determined  to 
help  labor  unions  clean  their  house  of  those  few  persons  who  have 
betrayed  them 

In  this  great  crisis  has  come  proof  that  organized  labor,  as  well 
as  all  other  groups  of  our  citizens,  is  aware  of  its  own  responsi- 
bilities I  have  called  on  representatives  of  labor  to  serve,  and  have 
placed  them  in  responsible  positions  to  take  part  m.  the  defense  work 
of  their  Government  From  the  very  start  representatives  of  labor. 
Including  your  own  distinguished  president,  have  shared  in  formu- 
lating and  aimlnisterlng  the  program. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  A.  F.  of  L  .  the 
C.  I,  O.  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  are  all  loyally  cooperating 
In  this  effort  with  the  National  Defense  Commission  and  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  This  cooperation  in  the  ta.sk  of  national  defense 
will,  I  hope,  encourage  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between 
these   great   labor  organizations. 

I  know  that  America  will  never  be  disappointed  In  Its  expectation 
that  labor  will  always  continue  to  do  Its  share  of  the  Job  we  now 
face,  patriotically  and  unselfishly. 

In  our  search  for  national  unity  as  the  ba.sls  of  national  defense. 
It  Is  necessary  and  it  is  fair  that  every  human  being  in  the  United 
States  contribute  his  share.  This  applies  both  to  those  who  train 
in  the  fighting  forces  and  to  the  forces  of  workers  behind  the  lines. 
It  Is  equally  necessary  and  fair  that  every  dollar  of  ^apital  in 
America  al.<so  contribute  Its  share.  Just  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
call  upon  men  to  train  for  combat,  and  for  service  behind  the  lines, 
will  we  also  continue  to  call  upon  the  Industrial  plants  of  the 
Nanon  for  the  service  which  they  can  give. 

Capital  and  industry,  as  well  as  labor  and  agriculture,  are 
responding,  and  I  know  will  continue  to  respond. 

The  Nation,  through  lu  elected  representatives.  Is  now  adopting 
the  principle  of  selective  universal  training  of  its  young  men  On 
the  same  principle,  no  reasonable  person  can  object  to  giving  the 
Government  the  power  to  acquire  the  «er\'lces  of  any  plant  or  factory 
for  adequate  compensation  If  the  owner  refuses  to  make  Its  services 
available  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation.  This  is  nothing  new  in 
American  life  The  principle  of  eminent  domain  or  eminent  use  Is 
a-  old  as  democratic  government  itself.  It  merely  permits  govern- 
ment to  acquire  or  to  use.  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  any 
pioperty  which  is  necessary  for  Its  proper  functioning. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  munitions  and  other  defense 
requirements  are  now  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  under  pri- 
vate management.  We  continue  that  process.  It  is  only  in  the  rare. 
Isolated  ca.*o  that  the  owner  of  a  plant  will  refuse  to  deal  with  his 
government  in  a  fair  way. 

But  if  and  when  such  case  does  arise,  the  Government  cannot 
stand  by  helpless  in  its  efforts  to  arm  and  defend  itself.  No  business 
is  abo-.e  lus  government,  and  government  should  be  empowered  to 
deal  adequately  with  any  business  which  tries  to  rise  above  its 
government  ,       ,  ^  .    ^ 

In  all  of  these  plans  for  national  defen;^  only  those  who  seek  to 
play  upon  the  fears  of  the  American  people  discover  an  attempt  to 
lead  us  into  war  The  American  people  will  reject  that  kind  of  prop- 
aganda of  fear  aa  they  have  rejected  sunilar  types  which  are  occa- 


sionally spread  at  election  time.  They  know  that  against  the  raging 
forces  loose  in  the  world  the  best  defense  Is  the  strongest  prepared- 
ness— fighting  men  and  equipment  In  front  and  fighting  Industry 
and  agriculture  behind  the  lines. 

Weakness  In  these  days  is  a  cordial  invitation  to  attack.  That  Is 
no  longer  theory;  it  is  a  proven  fact — proved  in  the  past  year. 

I  hate  war  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one  supreme  determina- 
tion—to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for  all 
time  I  stand,  with  my  party,  upon  the  platform  adopted  In 
Chicago: 

"We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack." 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  the  sort  of  appeasement  which  seeks  to  keep 
us  helpless  by  playing  on  fear  and  by  Indirect  sabotage  of  all  the 
progress  we  are  making.  "Appeasement '  is  a  polite  word  for  mis- 
directed partL-^anship. 

In  our  efforts  for  national  defense,  fine  teamwork  has  been  de- 
veloped— and  you  teamsters  know  what  that  word  "teamwork" 
means. 

The  continuance  of  this  teamwork,  after  the  present  emergency  Is 
over,  will  have  consequences  of  lasting  good  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  an  internal  security  transcending  anything 
heretofore  known 

Ours  is  a  great  heritage:  we  are  determined  With  all  our  effort 
and  might  to  keep  it  intact  Tlie  workers  in  the  factories,  the 
farmers  en  the  land,  and  businessmen  in  plants  and  offices  are  awake 
to  the  perils  which  threaten  America.  No  selfish  interest,  no  per- 
sonal ambition,  no  political  campaign  can  sway  the  majority  will  of 
our  people  to  make  America  strong — and  to  keep  it  free. 


Senator  A.shurst 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS    AND    AN 
ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  Thursday,  September  12.  1940. 
entitled  "Mr.  Ashurst  Bows  Out";  also  an  article  written  by 
William  Pinkerton,  published  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
Sunday.  March  17.  1940.  entitled  "  Moving  Speech  Will  Never 
Die,'  Ashurst  Says;   Microphone  May  Aid.'  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Editorial  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  September  12.  1940 J 

MR     ASHURST    BOWS    OtJT 

Gallant  as  ever.  Henrt  Fountain  Ashu'rst  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  paid  tribute  to  the  processes  of  democracy  which 
have  relegated  him  to  retirement: 

"A  man  only  moderately  versed  In  statesmanship,  and  with  only 
a  small  degree  of  sportsmanship.  Is  bound  to  admit  that  In  a  free 
republic,  in  a  government  such  as  ours.  It  Is  the  undoubted  right 
cf  the  people  to  change  their  servants,  and  to  remove  one  and  dis- 
place him  with  another  at  any  time  they  choose,  for  a  good  reason. 
for  a  bad  reason,  for  no  reason  at  all. 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  public  servants  not  grumpily  and  sourly  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  but  Joyously  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  majcrltv  If  we  are  to  have  a  free  people.  •  •  •  I  should 
be  dlslngenuou.<!  If  I  failed  to  say  that  they  (the  people  of  Arizona) 
probably  had  seme  reasons  for  dl.=placlng  me  " 

Toward  those  who  had  voted  him  out  of  office,  he  displayed  not 
bitterness,  but  gratitude — gratitude  because  "they  allowed  me.  dur- 
ing my  entire  service,  to  do  as  I  pleased  and  to  say  what  I  pleased." 

Thousands  of  editorial  columns  will  be  written  of  the  eloquence, 
the  erudition,  the  statecraft,  the  brUliance.  the  humor,  the  punc- 
tiliousness of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  And  In  all  those  de- 
served tributes  we  wish  to  Join. 

But  the  one  fine  human  characteristic  of  Senator  AsHtTEST  to 
which  we  would  now  address  ourselves  Is  this:   He  can  take  It. 

In  a  country  where  today  so  many  have  grown  soft  and  petulant, 
here  Is  a  man  who  meets  vicissitude  with  high  hrart  and  gay  smrile. 
Where  so  many  "small  men  of  brief  authority"  are  crying  that  they 
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oione  are  fit  to  niie.  Hknkt  Ashusst  bows  gracefully  out  of  public 
life. 

He  served  In  the  Senate  28  years.  He  served  with  distinction,  and 
he  wen  wide  acclaim.     But  his  siilrt  was  never  sttifled. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  March  17,  1940) 

"MOVIMC   SPEECH    WIU.    NXVES   DIE,"    ASHUBST   SATS;    "MICSOPHONE    IIAT 

AID" 

Washington.  March  16 — Oratory,  says  Senator  Henrt  PotTNTAiN 
ASHtTEST,  an  orator's  orator,  will  never  die. 

The  microphone — forever  pushed  In  front  of  the  modem  Cicero 
by  ncwsrecl,  radio,  and  public-address  men — may  even  nourish  the 
old  art  of  moving  speech,  he  says. 

Senator  Ashukst  U  the  pride  of  every  speaker  In  Congress. 

"The  microphone."  he  said  today,  "has  transformed  many  men 
of  sloppy,  snippy,  slovenly  speech  into  superb  speakers.  In  the  past 
15  years  It  has  made  scores  of  thousands  of  excellent  speakers 

"The  microphone  has  seemed  to  eliminate  those  great  banes  of 
public  speaking — overtone  and  overstatement. 

"Superlatives  In  speech  are  usually  evidences  of  a  weary  man  or 
.-cmetlmes  of  an  Indolent  man  who  does  not  seek  a  more  nearly 
exact  medium  of  expression." 

AsHxman.  who  rose  on  a  ladder  of  wondrous  prose  from  cowhand 
tc  a  leader's  role  in  the  Senate,  admitted  today  that  he  had  de- 
livered only  six  or  eight  orations  In  his  38  years  of  public  service. 
But  he  has  made  4,000  speeches. 

The  Arizona  statesman  confessed,  with  candor,  that  his  style  of 
speech  may  be  passing. 

•I've  long  cultivated  flaming,  brilliant,  rotund,  gorgeous  sen- 
tences," he  explained.  "But  I  would  advise  speakers  of  this  era  to 
use  short,  lance-Iike  sentences." 

This  new  hard-hitting  manner  Is  called  forth,  he  explained,  by 
the  demands  of  the  microphone,   the  need  for  simply  put  speech. 

AsHtmsT  has  "studied  oratory"  for  45  years,  reading  over  and  over 
the  great  speeches  of  the  past — Pitt.  Demosthenes.  Cicero.  Webster, 
Clay,    Calhoun.   Douglas.    Lincoln. 

"And  mark  thto  well,"  he  said,  "the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
(an  early  Greek)  stands  unapproachable,  and  has  so  stood  for  2,300 
years." 

Friends  visiting  him  at  night  still  find  the  Senator  "studying 
oratory  "  But  he  has  passed  on  his  leamlnc  to  others,  giving  free- 
of-cbarge  lessons  In  radio  speech  to  younger  statesmen  and  ambi- 
tious youths  of  the  Capital 

Oratory,  says  this  connoisseur,  is  not  a  studied  art,  but  a  won- 
derful thing  that  happens  when  the  man  and   the  occasion  meet. 

"In  certain  circumstances,  most  any  citizen  may  make  an  elo- 
quent and  moving  speech."  he  explained.  "A  flsherman.  a  sailor, 
a  flock  master,  a  cowboy,  a  mechanic  who  communicates  to  some- 
one else  his  views,  may  be  making  what  would  be  called  an 
oration. 

"I  have  heard  men  deliver  powerful  orations  In  the  Senate — men 
who  were  not  polished  speakers,  but  who  were  moved  by  deep 
emotion  of  the  moment.  And  some  of  our  most  moving  speeches 
have  been  so  because  of  the  speaker's  contempt  for  'art.' 

"Eloquent  speech  Is  more  or  less  an  outburst  of  sincere  thought 
or  emotion. 

""When  Cicero  spoke,"  the  Senator  d«K;la!med.  "everybody  said, 
•how  well  Cicero  speaks.'  When  Demosthenes  spoke,  everybody  said! 
'let  us  go  against  Philip '  That  is  oratory— speech  so  sincere  that 
It  moves  people  to  Join  the  speaker's  cause  " 

The  flailing  arms,  the  pounding  flst.  and  waving  forelock  that 
nxKt  persons  think  of  as  the  sign  of  oratory  have  no  fascination 
for  AsHuasT  He  often  has  stood  calmly  in  the  S?nate  Chamber, 
quietly  tearing  an  issue  apart  with  cadenced  humor. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  use  gestures  to  attain  great  oratory,"  he  de- 
clared. "In  fact.  I  tell  the  young  men  who  come  to  me  it  is  better 
not  to. 

"A  mere  recital."  he  went  on.  "be  It  never  so  beautiful  and  art- 
ftil;  tf  Involving  no  vlUl  thing— It  might  be  art,  be  beautiful— but 
It  could  hardly  be  an  oration 

"Above  all  things."  he  added.  "It  is  most  important  to  be  abso- 
lutely fair — fair.  truthfxU.  with  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as 
niay  be  possible. 

"Any  departure  from  this  rule,  and  the  audience  loses  confidence 
In  the  orator,  which,  of  course,  is  fatal  to  any  hope  of  moving  any- 
body." 

AsHtrasT  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  first  legislature  of  Arizona 
and  has  Ijeen  there  ever  since.  But  his  fame  as  a  master  of  good- 
tempered  yet  effective  speech  rose  In  recent  years. 

His  orations  have  ranged  from  praise  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
condemnation  of  Huey  P  Long  to  discourse  on  "the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  politicians"  and  eye-watering  eulogies  of  the  American  cow- 
boy and  the  old  Palace  saloon  In  Prescott,  Ariz. 

To  tone  up  his  voice  for  a  major  speech.  Ashurst  often  sings  a  few 
verses  of  that  old  ballad.  Abdul  Abulbul  Ameer.  He  chooses  Abdul 
because  of  Its  vowels. 

"In  speaking,  you  need  not  worry  about  your  consonants,"  ho 
savs.  "Sound  your  vowels  clearly  and  your  speech  will  be  under- 
stood." 


Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  Has  Not 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C    OMAHONEY.  OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  (he  Record  an  interesting  and  timely  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  CMa- 
HONEY],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  the  Sectirn  of  Insurance  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  September 
11.  1940.  and  which  definitely  lays  at  rest  unfounded  reports 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Let  me  begin  thl.s  morning  by  making  clear  that  neither  the 
Temporary  National  Economc  Committee  nor  any  agenf-y  con- 
nected with  it  has  ever  recommendod  or  suggested  any  legislation 
providing  for  Federal  regulation  of  insurance,  and  that  in  partici- 
pating, at  the  Invitation  of  the  offlcers  of  the  section  of  insurance 
law.  In  this  symposium.  I  do  not  appear  in  any  sense  whatsoever 
as  an  advocate  of  Federal  regulation 

It  IS  necessary  for  me  to  make  this  disclaimer  becau«;e  the  coun- 
try has  been  filled  with  rumors  and  reports  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  Insurance  for  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  by  the  Srcurltles  and  Exchange  Commission  that  the 
secret  and  hidden  purpose  of  the  whole  proceeding  wa.s  to  lay  the 
basis  for  some  law  or  laws  cutting  down  the  present  power  and 
authority  of  the  States.  As  Chairman  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee.  I  have  l>een  obliged  for  more  than  a  year  to 
make  denial  of  such  purpose  or  intent,  but  my  voice  has  apparently 
never  caught  up  with  the  rumors  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
symposium  today  Is  the  result  of  the  same  current  of  misunder- 
standing which  has  attributed  to  this  committee  intentions  which 
It  has  never  entertained. 

As  long  ago  as  November  14,  1939.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  be  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Ma.=.sachusetts  Insurance  Society,  in  which  I 
stated  explicitly  that  "there  Isn't  the  slightest  basis  for  the  Intima- 
tions appearing  in  certain  insurance  Journals  that  the  committee, 
or  any  member  of  its  staff,  is  promoting  any  scheme  for  Govern- 
ment competition  with  the  Insurance  lndii.''try." 

On  February  I.  1940.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  directed  to  me  by  Senator  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  "m 
to  whether  or  not  the  Committee  intend.s  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  U>at  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  insurance  or  for  some  agencv  of  the  Government  gnine  into 
the  Insurance  businef-s."  I  stated  explicitly 

"I  can  say  without  reservation  or  quallflcatlon  of  any  kind 
that  the  Committee  has  never  met  to  consider  recommendations 
with  respect  to  insurance  and  no  member  of  the  Committee  has 
ever  sucpested  lo  the  chairman  that  either  of  the  policies  which 
the  Senator  has  Just  mentioned  should  be  adopted  or  that  any 
recommendation  of  that  character  should  be  made." 

T.  N  E  C  HAS  NOT  RECOMMENDED  REGULATION 
These  are  only  two  of  many  similar  statements  which  I  have 
made,  but  because  of  the  persistence  of  the  rejxirts,  I  venture  once 
aga.n  to  declare.  In  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  terms  that 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  has  never  enter- 
tained any  proposal  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  none  of  Its  stai:  has  ever  presented  to  the  Committee  any  sug- 
gestion for  Federal  regulation  of  Insurance,  for  the  Institution  of 
any  plan  of  Govcrnrr.ent  competition  with  any  branch  of  Insur- 
ance, for  any  law  respjectlng  the  agency  system  of  selling  insur- 
ance, or  for  any  program  for  acquiring  insurance  company  assets 
All   such   reports   are   fantastic   and   baseless. 

The  Interest  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
in  the  insurance  industry  has  not  proceeded  from  any  desire  to 
expand  the  power  or  authority  cf  the  Federal  Government  but 
has  resulted  solely  from  Its  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which 
were  laid  upon  It  by  the  Joint  resolution  which  brought  It  into 
existence,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  and  financial  control  over  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  In  order  to  determine  the 
causes  of  such  concentration  and  their  effect  upon  competition. 


There  never  has  been  the  slightest  cause  for  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  purp)08e  becau.se  in  the  message  of  President  Roosevelt 
presented  to  Congress  on  April  29.  1938,  urging  the  economic  study; 
In  the  Joint  resolution  which  set  up  the  Committee,  and  in  re- 
pealed statements  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  it  has  been 
made  clear  over  and  over  a?aln  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
whole  proceeding  Is  the  stimulation  of  our  traditional  system  of  free, 
private  enterprl.se  Never  was  there  greater  need  In  the  history  of 
civilization  than  there  is  now  for  united  action  In  defense  of  the 
system  of  prlv:\te  enterprise  because  it  has  never  stood  in  greater  ' 
danger  than  it  drx-s  now  With  the  leaders  of  the  totalitarian  states 
declaring  their  purpose  to  destroy  both  democracy  and  capitalism  in 
words  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  and  by  af-tion?  that  are  even 
more  convincing,  with  practically  all  of  Europe  already  subjected  to  , 
their  theory  of  political  and  economic  government  and  with  Great 
Britain  aimost  beaten  to  her  Knees,  certainly  it  must  be  cl'ar  to 
us  that  we  c;innot  permit  ourselves  to  give  way  to  emotional  mis- 
understanding or.  I  might  say,  misrepresentation  of  the  purposes  of 
any  agency  of  our  Guvernnier.t  with  respect  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  freedom  and  private  enterprise. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore.  In  this  distinguished  company  cf 
lawyers,  to  point  out  the  specific  proof  of  my  statement  that  In 
Its  conception  and  In  Its  whole  procedure  the  Temjxjrary  National 
Economic  Committee  has  devoted  itself  to  the  defense  of  free  en- 
terprise because  I  want  no  one  to  go  out  of  this  meeting  without 
knowledge  of  this  most  important  and  fundamental  fact 

PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   DECLARES   FOR   PRTVATE    ENTERPRISE 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  29.  1938.  urging  an  investi- 
gation of  the  concentration  of  economic  power.  President  Roosevelt 
left  no  doubt  of  his  purpose: 

"If  vou  believe  with  nie  in  private  initiative."  said  he,  "you  must 
acknowledge  the  right  of  well  managed  small  business  to  expect 
to  make  reasonable  profits." 

Again  he  said: 

"But  generally  over  the  field  of  indtistry  and  finance  we  must  re- 
vive and  strengthen  competition  If  we  wish  to  preserve  and  make 
workable  our  traditional  system  of  free,  private  enterprise." 

I  could  quote  many  other  extracts  from  this  message,  but  will 
content  myself  with  the  following  sentence  from  the  Presidents 
description  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  study  he  was  rec- 
ommending: 

•It  IS  a  projjram  to  preserve  private  enterprise  for  profit  by  keep- 
ing It  free  enough  to  be  able  to  utilize  all  our  resources  of  capital 
and  labor  at  a  profit." 

As  already  Indicated,  the  resolution  which  created  the  Com- 
mittee placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
competition  or.  In  other  words,  private  enterprise,  and  finally,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
state  over  and  over  again  my  deep  conviction  that  the  solution  of 
the  economic  troubles  of  our  people  and  of  the  world  does  not  He 
along  the  road  of  expanding  government  activity  or  government 
control  over  private  enterprise,  but  upon  the  reduction  of  such 
control  to  a  minimum  and  upon  the  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment of  free  enterpri.se  on  the  part  of  the  people 

How  df>es  It  come  therefore,  that  there  should  be  so  widespread 
a  misunderstanding  both  of  the  purposes  of  this  Committee  and  of 
the  problem  that  ctnfronts  the  world?  A  discussion  of  msurance 
and  insurance  law  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for  suggesting 
the  answer  and  1  welcome  the  opportimlty  to  participate.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  forum  In  which  to  develop  the  sub- 
ject than  th!8.  because,  curiously  enough,  while  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  has  never  suggested  Federal  regulation 
of  insurance,  the  American  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance Law  has  deflnnely  done  so.  and  in  times  past  it  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  try  to  prove  that  the  busines-s  of  insurance  is  in 
fact  a  part  of  Interstate  commerce  and  should  be  regarded  as  within 
the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal  Congress. 

AMERICAN      BAR     ASSOCIATION     RECOMMENDED     FEDERAL     CONTROL 

In  1905  the  predeces.sors  of  the  gentlemen  who  make  up  this 
"Section  of  Insurance  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association"  to 
whom  I  am  now  .speaking,  concluded  a  very  exhaustive  report  with 

this  clear  declaration: 

•Your  committee  (of  the  American  Bar  Association)  therefore 
recommend :  .  ,  .  » 

"1    Legislation    by   Congress    providing    for    the    supervision    of 

Insurance. 

"2    The  repeal  of  all  valued  policy  laws. 

"3    A  uniform  Qre  policy,  the  terms  of  which  shall  t>e  specifically 

defined 

"4    The  repeal  of  all  retaliatory  tax  laws. 

"5.  Stricter  Incorporation  laws  in  the  several  States  as  they  affect 
the  creation  of  Insurance  companies;  and  a  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  malls  to  all  persons,  associations,  or 
corporation.s  transacting  the  business  of  insurance  in  disregard  of 
State  or  Federal  reeulations"  (Reports  of  American  Bar  Association, 
1903.  vol    XXVIII    p    516), 

If  this  recommendation  had  proceeded  from  any  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or  cf  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  Instead  of  from  the  American  Bar  Association, 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  charges  that  woula  have  been  leveled  at 
our  heads  _w     ^     »i. 

But  vour  predecessors  were  not  alone  In  this  position.  The  truth 
is  that"  every  specific  suggestion  for  the  expansion  of  Federal  power 
over  the  insurance  business  with  which  I  am  familiar  has  proceeded 


either  from  the  Bar  Association  or  from  the  insurance  companies 
themselves.  In  the  Insurance  Blue  Book,  published  in  1877  from 
the  offices  of  the  Instirancc  Monitor  and  the  Insurance  Law 
Journal  at  176  Broadway.  New  York  City,  I  find  on  page  32  this 
Interesting  bit  of  history: 

"The  natural  result  of  Federal  success  (In  the  Civil  War)  was  the 
centralization  of  governmental  authority.  •  •  •  Not  alone  was 
the  concentration  of  power  at  Washington  shown  In  political  acts, 
In  the  control  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  the  management  of 
the  national  finances,  but  in  the  jurl.sdiction  assumed  by  the 
Federal  courts,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  their  decisions,  •  •  •  It 
Is  no  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  attention  of  the 
agency  companies  was  turned  to  Wa.shiiigton  for  protection  against 
the  aggre.sslve  acts  of  hostile  legislatures.  Relief  from  this  source 
was  strongly  agitated  during  1865  and  1866,  In  November  1865  the 
companies  apjolnted  a  committee  to  draft  a  suitable  national  law 
and  secure  its  passage  by  Congress  •  •  •  An  act  was  prepared 
accordingly  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  Insurance  commis- 
sioner bv  the  President  and  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, 'where  all  deposits,  fees,  and  other  expenses  of  agency 
companies  were  to  be  exclusively  paid,  and  their  returns  made  for  all 
other  than  local  business." 

INSURANCE    COMPANIES    SOUGHT    FEDERAL    REGtJLATlON 

The  proposed  bill  was  not  enacted,  but  the  effort  of  Insurance 
companies  lo  secure  Federal  regulation  of  Insurance  did  not  end. 
In  1892  there  was  introduced  into  Congress  another  bill  to  provide 
for  Federal  supervision.  This  bill  was  drafted  at  the  direction  of 
John  M.  Patlison.  president  of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Co  Again.  In  1897.  United  States  Senator  OivlUe  H.  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  State  which  was  the  domicile  then,  as  now,  of  some  of 
the  most  important  insurance  companies  In  the  country,  introduced 
a  Federal  contiol  bill  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  proposal 
of  President  Pattison.  of  the  Union  Central,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  Supreme  Court  cases  which  are  now  cited  by  representatives 
of  the  insurance  industry  to  deny  the  Federal  power  over  Insurance 
were  brought  at  the  Instance  of  insurance  companies  for  the  express 
purpose  of  escaping  State  regulation  and  substituting  Federal  rule 
of   insurance   in  Its  place. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my  own  posi- 
tion, I  want  to  say  at  this  Juncture  that  I  would  not  give  my  support 
to  any  legislative  prop>oial  which  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  States  in  the  field  of  Insurance  law,  and  when  I 
cite  these  Instances  of  the  activity  of  insurance  companies  to 
bioaden  the  Federal  power  over  insurance  I  do  it  for  the  purpose 
o'  making  clear  the  unfortunate  confusion  of  thought  and  purpose 
which  beclouds  our  present-day  approach  to  the  modern  economic 
problem. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  history  Americans  have  always 
sought  to  reduce  Government  Interference  with  the  activity  of  the 
citizen  to  a  minimum.  It  Is  a  normal  and  proper  attitude  of  mind, 
and  one  with  which  I  completely  agree,  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
natural  person  is  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life.  As  individuals  we 
do  not  like  to  have  the  Government  regulating  or  controlling  what 
we  do  and  as  organizations  of  Individuals  we  feel  exactly  the  same 
way  But  as  organizations  grow  In  power,  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment In  its  relation  to  them  becomes  increasingly  more  difficult,  for 
organizations  always  tend  to  subordinate  the  individual.  The  his- 
tory of  our  governmental  establl.shment  shows  a  clear  parallel  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  business  organization  and  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  establishment  in  Washington,  Precisely  In  the  same  degree 
that  business  organizations  become  national  rather  than  local  in 

their  scope,  the  Federal  law  regulating  business  ha.>;  been  enlarged 
and  this  enlargement  has  proceeded  at  all  periods,  under  all  admin- 
istrations, and  without  regard  to  mere  political  argumentation  or 
aspiration. 

HOW  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OPPOSED  STATE  RECCT-ATION 

I  doubt  if  a  more  Illuminating  decision  upon  the  problems  of 
Government  and  business  was  ever  written  than  that  of  Justice 
Field,  in  the  case  of  Paul  v  Virginia  (8  Wall  168),  the  first  of  the 
Supreme  Court  tests  initiated  by  the  insurance  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  further  regulation  and  establishing  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  commerce  clause,  to  regulate 
Insurance  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  this  audience  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  passed  a  law  requiring  insurance  companies 
inco'-porated  in  other  States  to  m.\ke  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  of  certain  bonds  before  a  license  to  di)  bu-iness  would  be 
l.^-sued:  that  Paul,  an  agent  for  certain  New  York  companies,  made 
application  for  his  license,  refused  to  deposit  the  bonds  and  pro- 
cefded  to  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  insurance  so  as  to  pro- 
voke his  arrest  and  throw  the  question  into  the  courts.  The  brief 
filed  on  behalf  cf  the  insurance  companies  in  their  attack  upon 
State  regulation  was  based  upon  three  contentions: 

1  That  a  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State  Is  a  citizen 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate  com- 
merce" does  not  exclude  commerce  carried  on  by  corporations. 

3  That  the  business  of  Insurance  Is  commerce,  and  that  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  a  State  to  pass  any  law  regulating  insurance 
earned  on  among  the  States. 

I  need  not  here  mention  that  Justice  Field.  In  this  case,  ruled  that 
a  contract  of  insurance  Is  a  personal  contract,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute that  Intercourse  among  the  States  which  constitutes  the 
commerce  over  which  Congress  has  Jurisdiction. 
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It  Ls  Interesting  to  note,  however,  not  only  that  this  Interpreta- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  Insurance  companiee.  but  that  the  commit- 
tee on  Insurance  cf  the  American  Bar  Association  In  19C'5  also 
argued  that  the  business  of  Insurance  actually  Is  Interestate  com- 
merce, the  decision  cf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  following  quotat.on  from  the 
1905  report  of  the  American  Bar  Association  committee  on  insur- 
ance law  ia  of  Interest: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  In  England  Insurance  la  regulated  by 
the  Board  of  Trade;  In  France,  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce;  In 
Norway,  by  the  Commercial  Registrar;  in  Austria,  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce;  and  In  the  German  Empire,  by  the  Central  Govern- 
zuent,  it  is  fair  to  affirm  that  insurance  is  commerce  and  has  from 
the  beginning  been  treated  as  sucli  except  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  question  has  been  Incidentally  discussed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  cl  the  United  States.  It  is.  however,  significant  that  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  lottery  cases  makes  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  line  of  cases  known  as  the  insurance  cases,  and  the  reason- 
able deduction  from  this  Ls  that  their  authority  has  been  weakened." 
(Reports  of  American  Bar  Association.  1905.  vol   XXVIII.  p    507.) 

Returning,  however,  to  the  case  of  Paul  v.  Vtrginta.  we  find  the 
Insurance  companies  arguing  that  In  the  Interests  of  efHciency  the 
Federal  power  should  be  supreme.  "It  cannot  be  supposed."  says 
the  brief,  "that  the  Constitution — one  of  whose  objects  was  to 
secure  a  more  p)erfect  Union — was  Intended  to  be  less  efBcient  In 
these  respects  than  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been.  The 
defect  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  wa.<«  not  that  it  imposed 
too  great  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  States,  but  that  It 
was  wholly  without  the  protection  and  support  of  a  supreme 
Federal  power." 

This  again  was  the  tenor  of  the  contention  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  In  the  case  which  it  brought  to  decision  in  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1913  against  Deer  Lodge  County. 
Mont.  (331  U  S.  495)  In  that  case  counsel  for  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, which  included  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  went  to  great  length  to  prove  that  a  tax  levied  by  the  Mon- 
tana county  on  certain  assets  of  the  company  was  "illegal,  unlaw- 
ful, and  void,  for  that  said  defendant  was  without  Jurisdiction  to 
levy  or  collect  said  tax.  and  the  levy  and  collection  thereof  was  and 
Is  a  burden  upon  interstate  commerce  contrary  to  section  8.  article  I. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  •  Seemingly,  nothing  was 
left  unsaid  to  support  the  contention  that  the  business  of  Insurance, 
as  carried  on  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Montana,  was 
Interstate  commerc*.  Special  empha.iis  was  laid  upon  the  allegation 
that  all  decisions  were  rendered  in  New  York,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Montana  representative  was  strictly  limited,  that  applications 
were  received  solely  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the  home 
cfBce.  and  that  the  use  of  the  United  States  malls  was  cFsential  to 
practically  every  step  in  the  transaction  of  the  Insurance  business. 
It  is  appropriate  to  remark  here  that  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
now  Chief  Justice,  and  Justice  Van  Devanter  dissented  from  this 
decision. 

In  another  case.  Nev  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Cravens  (178 
U.  S  389>.  the  company  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  mutual  company. 
and  as  such  "was  the  administrator  of  a  fund  collected  from  Its 
policyholders  in  different  States  and  countries  for  their  ber.eflt." 
and  it  was  pointed  out  not  only  that  the  modern  business  of  life 
insurance  had  taken  on  a  national  and  even  an  international  char- 
acter but  that  when  Paul  v.  Vir0nia  was  decided  insurance  was  "to 
a  great  extent  local."  The  brief  continued  the  argument,  saying: 
"The  great  and  commanding  organizations  of  the  present  day  had 
hardly  begun  the  amazing  development  which  has  made  them  the 
greatest  asBcciatlcns  of  administrative  trusts  in  the  business  world." 
And  for  these  reasons  the  Insvirance  companies  over  a  period  extend- 
ing from  1888  to  1913  have  argued  in  the  Federal  courts  for  Federal 
supervision  of  Insurance,  while  they  have  promoted  until  as  late 
as  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  intrcduciion  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  bills  expanding  the  Federal  power  over  the 
Insurance  business. 

coapcmATioNS  do  not  havx  rights  or  cmzENs 
My  purpose  today  is  not  to  play  upon  the  change  of  attitude  by 
instirance  companies  but  to  survey  these  cases  and  these  arguments 
In  an  effort  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  economic  problem  with 
which  we  are  contending.  It  Is  because.  In  my  opinion,  the  case 
Of  Paul  V.  Virginia  Is  explicit  upon  this  point  that  I  regard  it  to  be 
of  primary  Importance,  not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  whether 
insurance  is  or  is  not  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  but  because  this  case  clearly  defines  the  difference 
between  a  citizen  and  a  corporation.  It  was  the  contention  of  the 
Insurance  companies  at  a  time  when  State  regulation  was  felt  by 
them  to  be  too  onerous  that  corporations  were  citizens  under  the 
Constitution  and  thus  entitled,  under  section  2  of  article  IV.  "to  all 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  In  re- 
jecting this  argument.  Justice  Field  reasserted  the  principle  the 
violation  cf  which  through  the  world  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  distress  and  disorder  that  afflicts  our  era.  namely,  that  the  cit- 
izen for  whom  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and 
for  whom  the  Constitution  was  drafted  Is  the  natxiral  citizen,  and 
not  the  artificial  person  created  by  law  to  carry  on  commerce 

!^•ery  lawyer  in  America  well  grounded  in  the  history  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  In  the  development  of  our  Institutions  must  Icnow 

this  to  be  the  fact.     I  have  been  proud  to   find  it   written   in   the    i 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  declares,  in  article  I. 
section  S3,  that: 


"Corpcratlcns  being  creatures  of  the  State,  endowed  for  the  public 
good  with  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  powers,  must  be  subject  to  its 
control." 

We  have  lost  sight  of  this  distinction  and  have  jjerslstod  in  treat- 
ing the  corporation  as  though  it  were  a  natural  person,  and  In 
extending  to  it  the  very  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship 
which  ur.dzr  the  decision  cf  the  Supreme  Court  it  does  not  possess. 
The  result  has  bven  that  with  ;he  ccnsianlly  growing  power  of 
economic  organizations  which  have  spread  their  realms  across  State 
lines,  across  oceans  and  continents,  the  natural  person  in  the 
economic  field  h.is  found  himself  outmatched  and  overpowered 

I  think  the  language  cf  Justice  Field  in  Paul  aealnst  Virginia 
f-hould  be  read  over  and  over  again  by  every  lawyer  and  every  Iceis- 
lator  in  America.     Let  me  rpad  it  to  you  who  ha%-e  gathered  here: 

"Now  a  i?rant  of  corporate  existence  Is  a  grant  of  special  privi- 
leges to  the  corporators,  enabling  them  to  act  for  certain  designated 
purposes  as  a  single  individual,  and  exempting  them  (unless  other- 
wise specially  provided)  from  individual  liability.  The  corp<jra- 
tion  belnK  the  mere  creation  of  loco!  law.  can  h^ve  no  legal  exi.stence 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  where  created.  As  said  by  this 
court  in  Bank  of  Augusta  agalrst  Earle.  'it  must  dwell  In  the  place 
of  its  creation,  and  cannot  mi^^rate  to  another  sovereignty  '  The 
recognition  cf  its  existence  even  by  other  States,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  contracts  mad?  therein,  depend  purely  upon  the  comity 
of  those  States — a  cormty  which  is  never  extended  where  the  exist- 
ence of  the  corporation  or  the  exercise  of  its  powers  are  prejudicial 
t.>  their  Interests  or  repugnant  to  their  policy.  Having  no  ab^o'ute 
right  of  recognition  in  other  States,  but  depending  for  such  recog- 
nition and  the  enforcement  of  its  contracts  up>cn  their  assent,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  a.^sent  may  be  granted  upon 
such  tenn.s  and  conditions  as  those  States  m.iy  think  proper  to 
Impose  They  may  exclude  the  foreign  corporation  ent:re!y;  they 
may  restrict  Us  business  to  particular  localities:  or  they  may  exact 
such  security  for  the  performance  of  its  contracts  with  their  citl- 
7ens  as  In  their  judgment  will  tK-<t  promote  the  public  Interest. 
The  whole  matter  rests  In  their  dtscretion. 

"If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  could  be 
construed  to  secure  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  other  States  the 
peculiar  privileges  conferred  by  their  laws,  an  extraterritorial  opera- 
tion wouUl  be  given  to  Icw-al  legislation  utterly  destructive  of  the 
Independence  and  the  harmony  of  the  8'ates  At  the  present  day 
corporations  are  muitiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  There  is 
scarcely  a  business  pursued  requiring  the  expenditure  of  large  capi- 
tal, or  the  union  of  large  numbers,  that  Is  not  carried  on  by  corpora- 
tions. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  wealth  and  btislness  of  the 
country  are  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  them  And  If.  when  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  one  State,  their  corporate  powers  and  {ranchl5P3 
could  be  exercised  In  other  States  without  restriction.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  with  the  advantages  thus  possessed,  the  most  Important 
business  of  tho.se  States  would  scon  pass  into  their  hands  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  every  State  would.  In  fact,  be  controlled  by 
corporations  created  by  other  States." 

THE    GROWTH    OF    OaC.»  NIZED    BrSINESS 

This  decision  was  prophetic  The  condition  Justice  Field  feared  Is 
now  a  reality  Tlie  principal  business  of  everv  State  in  the  Federal 
Union  is  today  controlled  by  corporations  created  by  other  States  not 
because  of  any  change  cf  principle  and  law  but  because  modern 
business  has  taken  on  an  increasingly  national  aspect  Nay  more 
than  that,  a  large  portion  of  the  businos.^  of  th.-  world  is  now  cun- 
Uolled  by  such  corporations  and.  in  mv  opinion,  it  wa.s  precisely 
l^^if^.^w^xf^^'^^*™^''  ^"^  lawyers  of  Europe  had  completely  lost 
touch  with  their  Inherited  social  wisdom  that  the  present  world  crisis 
il^S°"  "S  Political  freedom  is  being  undermined  because  economic 
freedom  has  been  lest.  The  economic  state,  outgrowing  the  steo- 
graphlcal  boundaries  of  the  political  slate,  has  had  efTectf  upon  the 
economic  life  of  the  people  which  the  pohtical  states  have  n^  been 
able  successfully  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest  because  «»no^ic 
organization  and  political  organization  are  wholly  out  of^J^tment 
The  con5equ€nce  has  been  the  growth  of  the  totalitarian  or  i^TaUst 
states  and  the  attack  upon  both  capitalism  and  democracTwrnch 
now  threatens  civilization  itself.  ut^uiotracy  wmcn 

H^irio/*""*,  expansion  of  economic  organization  has  been  a  world 
development  to  be  noted  here  in  America  as  well  as  m  Europe 
Tt  V^  nothing  hostile  to  the  Insurance  industry  or  to  thc^  who 
are  engaged  m  it  In  the  fact  that  the  studies  at  th«  Te^rar? 

That  r  hi.f  ^e^°^''  Committee  have  demon.strated  be>S^cnx5 
that  a  high  degree  of  cor.cpntratlon  of  economic  Dower  and  wealrn 
exist  in  this  industry.  When  th-.s  study  began'^usti^  D^Jgi  s 
^^'^^h'Vh^""""  °,\  the  Securities  and  E^chalge  Com^ss^n  a's." 
serted  that  no  policyholder  need  be  concen.ed  that  the  fact^  to  be 
brought  out  m  the  testimony  would  in  anv  way  y«,pardlze  the  pro! 
tect  on  Which  he  counts  upon,  and  when  the  hiring  wal  drawlnz 
to   its  conclusion   I  made   an   opportunity   to   sav   thft    -^  am  ^r 

IT.  Jt^^''^^''  '''*-  '"^"^  '^  '^^^  «  "^nPle  respoi^mie  offlTlaTof 
any  of  these  companies  who  is  not  as  sincerely  interested  °>i^5estor. 

an'v  'nubS'TfScl^f  .."^t^T'^  ^"^'^'"'^  '"  '^'  United  Sti^eal 
any  public  cfflcial. '  With  respect  to  certain  testimony  thit  w^s 
produced  to  show  that  in  the  huge  mutual  comp^^  Jolicvhold^rs 
^^i  -^  junction  in  the  selection  of  their  officers.  I  wa.  careful 
Sn^eVne?all  o?th7,.'^""'°"r  produced  before  the  committee  J 
concerned    all  of  these  companies  are  operated  In  full  comolianre 

bv^cL]Jf,,<!rf^  ^«°^!?"  Armstrong  committee,  such  as  was  led 
by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  a  generation  or  more  ago.   to  ferret  out 
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wrongdoing  by  Insurance  executives  or  to  pillory  the  Insurance 
Industry,  individually  or  collectively.  It  was  solely  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  facts  with  respect  to  the  effect  upon  our  economic 
system  of  the  concentration  of  assets  which  now  are  controlled  in 
this  business 

THE    MACNITUBE   OF    INSUKANCE-COMPANT    ASSETS 

It  is  known,  for  example,  to  every  Inhabitant  of  this  country  who 
is  alive  to  conditions  that  the  problem  of  small  business  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  with  which  we  have  to  deal      Of  almost  two  and 
one-half  million  business  units  In  the  United  States,  more  than    i 
90  percent   have  a.ssets  amounting  to  less  than  1250.000  each.  ! 

These  units  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  both  credit  and  ven-  I 
ture  capital  and  the  insurance  companies  to  whom,  through  the 
payment  of  premiums,  the  savings  of  the  people  flow,  can  ix  of 
little  help  to  them.  The  directors  of  insurance  companies  are 
trustees  and  when  they  Invest  the  company  a.ssots  they  must  place 
those  assets  in  investments  which  they  regard  to  be  sound  and 
m  which  the  investment  of  Insurance  funds  Is  permitted  by  law. 
They  are  not  intere.sted  in  providing  venture  capital  and  their 
Size  IS  so  great  that  they  are  not  Interested  In  providing  the  small 
credit  loans  which  small  business  requires.  It  Is  the  securities  of 
large  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  or  the  securities  of 
Ooveriunent  that  appeal  to  the  administrators  of  insurance-com- 
pany assets,  and  our  study  showed  that  as  of  December  31.  1938. 
the  49  largest,  legal,  reserve  life-insurance  companies  owned  11 
percent  of  the  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  United  Sutes 
Government;  9»  percent  of  aU  State,  city,  and  municipal  and 
political  subdivislonai  debt;  22.9  percent  of  all  railroad  bonds;  22 
percent  of  the  entire  public-utility  debt;  15  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial debt;  11  percent  of  all  farm  mortgages;  14  percent  of  all 
city  mortgages. 

It  is  significant  that  of  Investments  In  which  individuals  are 
the  borrowers,  except  In  the  case  of  pKilicyholders  borrowing  on 
their  own  policies,  only  farm  mortgages  and  city  mortgages  at- 
tracted insiirance-company  funds.  In  many  Instances  city  mort- 
gages were  taken  out  by  large  organizations,  but  in  the  case  of 
both  urban  and  rural  mortgages,  in  which  the  natural  person  was 
a  contracting  party,  the   security  was  tangible  real   property 

The  assets  of  Insurance  companies  increased  in  the  pericxl  be- 
tween 1910  and  1938.  less  than  3  decades,  from  $3,867,000,000 
to  $21  755.000.000.  or  almost  sevenfold,  and  the  annual  income  of 
these  companies  now  exceeds  $5,000,000,000.  thus  approximating 
the  annual  receipts  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  itself. 
To  put  it  in  another  way  the  annual  Income  of  the  companies 
today  Is  greater  than  all  the  assets  were  28  years  ago  The  strik- 
ing fact  18  that  the  5  largest  life-insurance  companies  own  more 
than  half  of  all  Insurance-company  assets.  Of  equal  Importance  Is 
the  fact  that  16  companies  which  are  domiciled  in  New  York,  and 
In  New  England,  hold  74.1  percent  of  ail  insurance-company 
assets  It  is  true  that  these  assets  are  Invested  all  over  the  coun- 
trv  and  premiums  which  are  paid  In  by  policyholders  in  every 
State,  find  their  way  back,  in  one  way  or  another,  into  the  Indi- 
vidual States  Approximately  21  States  receive  in  Investments 
more  than  thpy  contribute  by  way  of  premiums,  but  these  lnve.st- 
ments.  for  the  most  part,  are  Government  bonds,  railroad  bonds, 
utilities,  and  other  Industrial  bonds  and  stocks  of  what  we  call 
big  business,  mortgages,  real  estate,  and  policy  loans 

Thus  do  we  find  In  the  economic  story  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies the  reflection  of  our  economic  condition.  This  study  is 
not  an  argument  for  anv  particular  form  of  legislation  It  is  a  part 
of  the  diagnosis  of  economic  conditions  or.  in  other  words,  the 
revelation  of  economic  facts  without  which  no  sound  judgment  can 
be  pronounced  upon  any  program  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 
There  Is  nothing  In  this  study,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  of  any 
importance  at  all  as  turning  upon  the  question  of  State  control  or 
Federal  control  of  Insurance  or  of  any  other  Industry.  The  sig- 
nificance goes  much  deeper  Indeed,  it  plumbs  the  depths  of  oiu- 
modern  dilemma  for  it  has  shown  In  a  striking  way  the  relation 
between  the  citizens  as  a  natural  person  and  the  organizations 
which  are  created  to  sene  the  citizen  and  which  ought  to  promote 
his   individual   and  social   welfare. 

PROSPERrrT     OF    PEOPLE    COMES    FIRST 

If  there  Is  one  thing  clear  to  me  as  a  result  of  this  study,  it  Is 
a  very  simple  fact  which  no  one  will  deny,  but  which  we  seldom 
take  time  to  consider,  namely,  that  the  prosperity  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  of  any  government  depends  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  individual.  The  success  of  the  insurance 
industry  has  been  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  commodity  which 
It  has  to  sell  is  security  and  safety  for  the  natural  person.  If  the 
natural  pers.m  is  not  sale  and  secxire.  If  he  is  without  property,  if 
he  is  without  employment,  if  he  does  not  know  where  his  next 
meal  is  comlnR  from,  he  is  a  source  of  danger  to  both  business  and 
government  and  the  salvation  of  democratic  Institutions  depends 
entirely  upon  the  degree  to  which  economic  and  political  organ- 
izations make  It  possible  for  natural  persons  to  have  Jobs,  to  own 
property,  and  to  pursue  their  happiness  in  peace  and  security. 

There  never  has  been  a  lime  in  the  history  of  our  Government 
that  this  has  n<.t  been  the  fundamental  concept  of  our  people,  nor 
has  t'lere  ever  been  a  lime  since  the  Constitution  was  drafted  that. 

as  a  "Nation,  we  have  failed  to  place  the  Interests  of  people  first. 


In  both  sectors  of  our  dual  Government,  through  the  State  legis- 
latures and  through  the  Federal  Congress,  we  have  pursued  an 
undevlatlng  course  of  legislation  upon  the  principle  that  human 
rights  come  before  property  rights.  We  have  tried  to  keep  author- 
ity local  because  we  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  but 
when  local  authority  has  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  turn  to  Federal 
authority. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  reluctant  to  use  the 
commercial  power  to  Impose  rigid  regulation  upon  the  business 
activity  of  the  citizen,  either  as  an  individual  or  in  proups.  and 
laws  have  been  enacted  only  when  abuses  became  so  great  that  they 
could  no  longer  go  without  a  remedy.  In  the  courts,  as  well  as  in 
the  legislatures,  we  have  preferred  to  keep  our  governmental  func- 
tions as  clot>e  to  the  people  as  possible. 

This  explains  decisions  like  Paul  against  Vliglnla  and  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  against  Deer  Lodge  In  each  Instance  a  State 
statute  was  being  construed  and  the  court  was  not  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  to  invalidate  the  statute  would  mean  to  destroy  a  regu- 
lation In  the  public  interest  which  the  States  had  deemed  It  wise 
to  impose  in  a  field  In  which  the  Federal  Government  had  not  yet 
acted.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  exercise  a 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution  does  not.  of  course,  deprive 
the  Federal  Government  of  that  power  and  the  history  of  our 
business  legislation  demonstrates  conclusively  that  as  business 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated,  as  it  becomes  more  national 
and  international  In  its  scope,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  expansion 
of  the  Federal  power. 

We  have  seen  the  steady  extension  of  this  power  since  the  Civil 
War  keeping  pace  with  the  national  growth  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. We  saw  the  National  Bink  Act  In  1864  followed  in  due 
course  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Act.  the 
Radio  Commission  Act.  and  the  like,  each  a  direct  result  of  a 
growing  need  for  the  protection  of  tlie  individual  in  an  increasingly 
complex  economic  world.  Even  today  in  the  field  of  Insurance 
there  Is.  for  example,  no  eCTectlve  State  power  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  Insurance  by  radio  or  the  sale  of  Insurance  by  mail.  In  these 
as  in  many  other  Instances,  the  expansion  of  business  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  scientific  progress.  This  illustrates  how  the 
adjustment  of  State  power  and  Federal  power  is  constantly  chang- 
ing its  forms  and  why  It  Is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  draw  the 
line  of  demarcation  anywhere  In  the  field  of  commerce  between 
State  power  and  Federal  power. 

DEMOCRACY    NEEDED    BOTH    IN    BtTSINESS    AND    GOVERNMENT 

This  distinction  is  not  In  fact  of  any  great  Importance  as  long 
as  the  Government  belongs  to  the  people.  The  Important  distinc- 
tion Is  the  line  which  divides  the  rights  of  the  individual  from  the 
collective  power  of  groups  of  individuals,  whether  that  collective 
power  is  exercised  by  business  or  Government  organizations.  When 
it  Is  oppressively  exercised  by  business  organizations  it  takes  on  the 
vices  of  monopoly.  When  it  Is  arbitrarily  exercised  by  Government 
it  assumes  the  vices  of  tyranny.  The  mistake  which  is  being  made 
in  the  totalitarian  states  of  Europe  is  the  belief  that  only  arbitrary 
government  can  furnish  an  antidote  for  the  failure  of  huge  busi- 
ness organizations  to  provide  social  Justice.  Arbitrary  government 
is  not  the  remedy  for  arbitrary  economic  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  substitute  collectivism  in  government,  run  by  political 
dictators,  for  collectivism  in  business,  run  by  economic  despots.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  learn  how  to  adjust  the  huge  economic  j)Ower 
represented  In  the  modern  corporation  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
natural  person. 

The  whole  purpose  and  function  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  has  been  to  marshall  the  significant  facts  of 
our  modern  organized  economy  In  order  that  the  patriotic  good 
sense  of  our  leaders  in  business  and  In  government  may  assert 
itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  democracy  and  the  right  of 
private  property,  to  keep  people  free,  and  to  keep  business  free,  and 
to  guarantee  to  the  natural  persons  who  compose  the  population 
of  America  the  prosperity  and  happiness  for  the  achievement  of 
which  we  certainly  have  the  resources  if  only  we  have  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  tolerance  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Thus 
can  we  continue  to  make  government  in  America  an  instrument  of 
1    liberty.  

Is    Constitutional    Government   On    Its   Way   Out? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9.  1940 
Mr.   WOODRUFF   of   Michigan.     Mr.   Speaker,   President 
Roosevelt  and  his  chiel  political  spokesman,  Henry  Wallace, 
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the  eandtdatg  for  Vice  President,  as  well  as  otiier  supporters 
of  the  New  Deal  administration,  are  strtving  their  utmost  to 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  running  against  Adolf 

Hitler  in  the  campaign. 

Of  course,  the  technique  of  the  New  Deal  administration  Is 
unchanged.  Prom  the  day  It  went  into  power  the  scheme  of 
the  New  Deal  has  always  been  to  kick  up  so  much  dust,  to 
create  so  much  fear  and  excitement,  and  to  put  so  many  issues 
before  the  people  that  they  would  be  blinded  to  the  fallacies 
and  the  failures  of  the  administration. 

It  has  now  become  perfectly  obvious  that  the  administration 

is  entirely  willing  to  use  the  war  issue  and  to  involve  us  in 
controversies  with  foreign  nations  in  order  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  gross  and  Insolent  violation  of  the 
anti-third-term  tradition:  and  from  the  failure  of  the  admm- 
istration  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  the  farm  prob- 
lem, any  problem  that  faced  the  Nation  at  the  time  the  New 
Deal  went  into  power. 

It  is.. of  course,  understandable  that  the  new  dealers  would 
thus  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
real  domestic  issues  of  this  campaign  and  from  this  constant 
drive  toward  a  totalitarian  government  in  this  country.  No- 
body, from  President  Roosevelt  down,  dares  go  before  the  peo- 
ple on  the  issue  of  a  third  term,  or  on  any  issues  of  solving  the 
domestic  problems  which  are  vastly  more  immediate  and  more 
dangerous  to  this  Nation  than  is  that  of  any  invasion  by  a 
foreign  foe. 

If  constitutional  government  goes  down  in  the  United 
states,  and  the  liberties  of  our  people  are  lost,  it  will  be  by 
assault  from  within  and  not  by  assault  from  without.  If  our 
economy  disintegrates,  it  will  be  from  failures  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  last  8  years,  to  solve  those  problems  and  to 
relieve  those  stresses  which  tend  toward  disintegration  of 
our  economic  system,  and  not  from  any  pressures  from 
without. 

If  this  Oovernment  fails,  if  this  Nation  loses  its  liberty,  it 
will  be  because  of  an  arrogant  political  bureaucracy  built  up 
by  the  New  Deal;  because  of  a  national  debt  driven  through 
the  roof  by  the  extravagances  of  this  arrogant  and  all-power- 
ful bureaucracy:  because  of  the  discontent  erf  millions  of 
Americans  to  whom  the  New  Deal  has  offered  the  W.  P.  A. 
as  a  permanent  way  of  life;  because  of  the  manufactured 
fears  and  the  simulated  panics,  and  the  fictitious  emergencies 
that  have  been  brought  up  67  or  68  times  in  the  last  8  years, 
in  order  to  frighten  the  ];>eople  of  this  Nation  into  consenting 
to  clothe  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  dictatorial  powers. 

Put  the  third -term  issue  alongside  the  method  of  trading  off 
the  50  destroyers  and  see  what  sort  of  a  prospect  It  gives  this 
Nation  under  4  years  more  of  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seized  an  occasion  to  present  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  an 
accomplished  fact — a  fact  established  under  the  most  un- 
American  secrecy,  and  by  the  most  un-American  dictatorial 
means.  If  the  gentleman  gets  4  years  more  in  the  White 
House,  there  will  foUow  inevitably  a  whole  flock  of  faits  ac- 
compli, achieved  in  exactly  the  same  way — by  secrecy  and  by 

dictatorial  methods. 

There  are  two  great  issues  now  confronting  this  Nation. 
One  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  brazen  demand  for  jjerpetuity  in  ofiBce. 
The  Chicago  convention  did  not  draft  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  drafted  the  Chicago  convention.  The  second  great 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  people  are  to  say  whether  their 
Navy  is  to  t)e  traded  off,  whether  their  tanks — obsolete  though 
they  be — and  our  best  airplanes  and  guns  essential  to  our 
national  defense  are  to  be  secretly  dickered  away,  and  finally 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  President  shall  have  the  power  sooner 
or  later  to  declare  cur  whole  Army  obsolete,  and  turn  that 
over  to  some  foreign  ally. 

And  back  behind  that  stands  a  third  issue — the  issue  of  solv- 
ing our  domestic  problems  which  threaten  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  Nation.  The  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  their  decision  at  the  t>allot  boxes  next  November. 


Aid  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britaiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdau,  September  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August 

5).  IHO 


RADIO  DISCUSSIONS   ON   THE  FORUM   OF  THE   AIR 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd  two  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  dealing 
With  the  subject  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States, 
one  discussion  taking  place  on  August  25,  1940.  the  other  on 
September  1.  1940.  Tlie  first  discussion  dtalt  with  the  subject. 
Shall  the  United  States  Make  Available  to  England  Some  of 
Its  World  War  Destroyers,  and  the  second  discussion  dealt 
with  the  subject  How  Par  Siall  the  United  States  Aid  Great 
Britain?    Several  Senators  participated  in  the  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  The  American  Porum  of  the  Air.  August  25,  1940] 
SaAiA.  TH*  Unitkd  Statis  Make  Available  to  Ekjcuamd  Some  of  Its 

WoRu»   Wa*   Desteoyebs? 
(Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida:  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North 

Dakota;   Senator  John  A    I>anahcr,  ot  Connecticut;   Col.  Henry 

Breckinridge,   noted   lawyer   and   formerly   Assistant   Secretary   of 

War» 

Announcer  Stephen  McCormlck.  Listeners  from  coast  to  coast 
are  invited  to  hear  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  We  bring  you 
another  program  presented  by  WOL  In  cooperation  with  WOR 
emanating  from  the  WUiard  Room  of  the  Willard  Hotel,  in  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C. 

InXorm&tlon  on  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tonight's  proceetUngs 
win  l>e  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  broadcast 

Tonight  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  In  two 
part«.  First  you  will  hear  prepared  statements.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Informal  panel  discussion. 

ThLs  series  of  educational  discussions  now  In  Its  twelfth  year  is 
arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore  Oranlk.  founder  and  director 
of  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  and  of  the  American  Porum  a 
natlonaUy  syndicated  newspaper  feature.  Mr  Granik  presides  as 
chairman  and  moderator 

Mr  Theodore  Granik  Thank  you.  Mr  McCormlck  As  the  world 
awaits  the  long-heralded  battle  of  Great  Britain.  America  is  faced 
With  a  vital  decision— upon  which  mav  depend  the  fate  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire— and  perhaps  our  own  natioaal  defense  and  safety. 

Some  say  that  England  has  lost  heavUy  in  destroyers  and  if  she 
loses  more,  say  military  experts,  she  may  lose  control  of  her  coastal 
seas,  a  vital  blow  to  the  heart  of  her  empire. 

In  a  dramatic  radio  broadcast  to  the  NaUon  and  to  the  world 
General  John  J  Pershing,  World  War  commander  of  the  American 
forces,  recently  made  a  strong  appeal  for  Immediate  action  to  aid 
the  British  Fleet  He  urged  the  United  States  to  help  Great  Britain 
by  making  available  at  least  50  of  our  overage  destroyers  left  from 
the  World  War. 

Similar  appeal  was  made  by  William  C.  Bullitt,  Amb.'issador  to 
Prance,  who  urged  the  transfer  of  these  destrcvers  to  Britain  on 
the  grounds  that  Germany  is  certain  to  attack  the  United  States  'f 
Britain   is  defeated. 

These  appeals  have  aroused  widespread  controversy  Supporters 
of  these  views  describe  Great  Britain  as  the  only  nation  left  to 
defend  democracy  and  liberty  in  Europe,  and  maintain  that  the  way 
to  defend  the  American  heritage  is  to  do  everything  within  Amer- 
lea's  power  to  aid  Great  Britain 

Opponents,  however,  stress  the  need  of  doubling  the  size  of  our 
Navy,  point  to  the  appropriations  that  have  passed  Congress  to  make 
it  so.  and  ask  how  much  we  can  spare  out  of  a  navy  that's  only 
half  big  enough— especially  tf  the  emergency  confronting  the  United 
States  Is  as  serious  as  some  maintain? 

And  while  William  Allen  White,  noted  Kansan  editor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 
claims  that  if  Britain  falls,  the  United  States  is  left  overwhelmed 
in  naval  strength,  standing  alone  and  friendless  In  the  world- 
others  charge  that  such  transfer  makes  mockery  of  our  declared 
policy  of  neutrality  and  nonlnterventiou  and  that  It  would  be  an  act 
Of  belligerency  and  of  war. 
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As  the  Nation  ponders  thl.s  vital  question,  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  presents  n  discu?.slon  on  the  subject  tonight 

We  are  privileged  to  have  as  our  speakers  Senators  Claiaie  Pepper. 
of  Florida;  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  E>aicota:  and  John  A.  Danaher, 
of  Connecticut;  and  Col.  Henry  Breckinridge,  noted  lawyer  and 
formerly  A.«!Si.stant  Sr<rrctary  of  War. 

Following  phort  prepared  statements  by  each  of  our  participants, 
they  will  engage  in  an  informal,  extemporaneous,  round-table  panel 
discussion. 

We  cordially  Invite  our  listening  audience  to  send  us  their  letters 
and  comments  on  tonight's  presentation. 

And  now  our  opening  .'speaker.  Senator  Pepper. 

ADDRK.<JS  BY  SENATOR  CLAXTDE  PFPPER 

"The  time  ha.':  come  when  we  must  rise  up  as  a  united  people  to 
make  secure  our  country's  independence  and  our  great  inheritance 
of  constitutional  liberty.  If  the  destroyers  will  save  the  British 
Fleet,  they  may  save  us  from  the  danger  and  hardship  of  another 
war."  In  those  moving  words,  the  greatest  soldier  of  our  time. 
General  Pershing,  to  the  American  people  appealed,  as  I  am  appeal- 
ing tonight  to  send  to  Britain  the  aid  which  she  needs  and  which 
wc  can  spare 

We  have  236  destroyers,  more  than  100  of  which,  built  for  the 
World  War.  were  condemned  as  obsolete  and  selling  for  $5,000  apiece 
until  the  war  broke  out,  when,  under  the  state  of  limited  emer- 
gency, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  undertook  to  recondition  them. 
Upon  Britain  s  much-reduced  numljer  of  destroyers  has  fallen  the 
heavy  and  crucial  task  of  guarding  the  entire  sea  lanes  that  lead  to 
Rigland  and  convoying  the  ships  that  bring  to  England  the  food 
and  the  materials  that  enable  her  to  continue  the  flght.  Subma- 
rines, dive  bombers,  and  now  shore  batteries  have  taken  heavy  toll 
of  those  destroyers  Today  Great  Britain  may  have  no  more  than 
100  destroyer;!  In  active  service  The  addition  of  50  of  ours,  which 
can  be  in  Britain's  hands  In  10  days,  added  to  their  present  small 
force,  may  be  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat 

Misguided  men  who  argue  we  are  endangering  our  safety  by 
abandoning  vessels  necessary  to  our  safety  entirely  misunderstand 
the  role  of  the  American  Fleet.  Destroyers,  like  all  other  warships. 
are  not  built  to  keep  at  home.  They  are  built  solely  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  our  shores  These  50  World  War  destroyers  could  be 
of  no  higher  service  to  their  country's  safety  than  if  by  maintain- 
ing England  s  naval  supremacy  they  can  keep  Ehigland's  enemy  and 
our  own  from  the  shores  of  the  Urilted  States  The  destruction  of 
the  British  Navy  would  be  the  turning  point  of  our  Atlantic  Maglnot 
Line  As  Admiral  Stanley  said,  the  Atlantic  is  our  protection  only 
so  long  as  the  control  of  that  ocean  rests  with  us  or  our  friends 
When  the  control  passes  to  an  enemy,  this  ocean  Ijecomes  a  broad 
highway  by  which  the  enemy  can  throttle  and  destroy  us 

The  destruction  of  the  British  Fleet  even  without  its  addition  to 
that  of  the  dictators  would  leave  us  faced  in  each  ocean  with  a 
navy  superior  to  our  own  or  any  that  we  can  built  in  the  next 
6  years  With  the  British  Fleet  making  common  cause  with  us, 
ready  to  aid  us  in  the  defense  of  our  country  and  our  continent 
that  might  be  attacked,  there  Is  no  navy  or  combination  of  navies 
in  the  world  which  can  put  an  enemy  upon  our  soil. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  not  really  had  to  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  a  navy  of  our  own  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
because  no  enemy  could  get  through  the  British  Navy  to  this 
hemisphere  from  the  exits  of  Europe.  The  American  Continent 
cannot  be  defended  by  one  navy  of  les«  than  colossal  proportions, 
because,  although  you  may  not  realize  it.  there  are  43,000  mile.s  of 
coastline  around  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  Iceland,  by  Cape 
Horn,  to  Ala.ska  It  Is  only  1.600  miles  from  a  great  harbor  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  Africa  which,  with  the  British  Fleet  out  of  the 
way,  will  fall  into  German  and  Italian  hands,  to  the  bulge  of  the 
east  coast  of  Brazil,  while  It  Is  3.300  mlle«  from  the  United  States  to 
that  point.  It  will  not  take  two  navies  to  defend  this  continent 
if  the  British  Navy  is  out  of  the  way.  even  considering  it  Is  not  in 
German  hands:  it  will  take  three  navies,  one  to  watch  the  Japanese 
in  the  Pacific,  one  to  patrol  this  continent,  and  another  to  stop  an 
enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  course,  if  the  British 
Navy  were  to  fall  Into  German  hands,  as  the  FYench  Navy  did,  as 
the  German  Navy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  In  1918.  we  would 
be  so  overwhelmingly  outclassed  In  naval  strength  that  our  enemies 
In  combination  could  land  an  army  upon  this  continent.  If  not  upon 
this  country,  at  any  time  they  chose  to  do  so 

Of  course,  at  colossal  expense,  we  are  almost  doubling  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  and  Justly  so;  but  it  takes  4  years,  even  If  our  yards  were 
not  crowded,  to  build  a  battleship,  3  years  to  build  a  cruiser,  l  to  2 
years  to  build  a  destroyer. 

Hitler,  in  po.ssession  of  all  the  shipyards  of  Europe  from  Norway 
to  the  Medlterrantan,  and  certainly  if  he  had  the  great  shipyards 
Of  England,  would  be  able  to  outbuild  us  at  least  three  to  one  in 
naval  construction.  These  are  not  fancies — they  are  facts  which 
responsible  leaders  and  statesmen  must  take  into  account  in  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  and  national  defense. 

Listen  to  these  words  of  Hitler;  "Each  country  will  Imagine  that 
it  alone  will  escape.  I  shall  not  even  need  to  destroy  them  one  by 
one.  SelfLshness  and  lack  of  foresight  will  prevent  each  fighting 
until  it  is  too  late" 

Day  by  day  increased  evidence  comes  to  hand  that  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  is  part  of  Hitler's  plan.  His  book.  Mein 
Kampf.  makes  It  clear.  Ramtchnlng,  once  his  lieutenant,  has  added 
that.   "In   the   National   Socialist   view,  the  poUtical   situation   in 


America  is  unstable  and  can  be  developed  into  an  outright  revolu- 
tion; to  do  this  is  both  a  tactical  aim  of  national  socialism,  in  order 
to  hold  America  aloof  from  Europe,  and  a  political  one  in  order  to 
bring  both  North  and  South  America  into  the  new  order.  But  it  Is 
tactics  of  universal  menace  national  socialism  is  preparing  to  occupy 
the  key  possessions  for  colonial  domination,  for  domination  of  the 
great  sea  routes,  and  for  the  domination  of  America  and  the  Pacific. 

When  Hitler  gathered  his  forces  to  strike  at  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  fateful  summer  of  1938,  Chamberlain  turned  away  speaking  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  "a  far-away  country  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

Britain  today  is  paying  dearly  for  that  mistake. 

When  Hitler  gathered  his  forces  to  strike  at  France  in  the  spring 
of  1940,  the  French  people  waited,  secure  in  the  l)elief  that  the 
Maginot  Lino  was  an  impassable  barrier. 

France  today  Is  paying  dearly  for  her  mistake. 

Today  some  people  in  America  are  still  referring  to  Britain  as  "A 
far-away  country  of  which  we  know  nothing."     Some  people  still  see 

in  the  rapidly  narrowing  Atlantic  Ocean  an  impassable  barrier,  as 
the  French  people  saw  the  Maginot  Line. 

Tomorrow  we  may  pay  dearly  for  that  mistake. 

Chairman  Granik.  Tliank  you.  Senator  Pepper.  Our  next  speaker. 
Senator  John  A.  Danaher.  of  Connecticut.     Senator  Danahes. 

ADDRESS     OF     SENATOR     JOHN     A.     DANAHER 

Thank  you.  Mr  Granik.  Good  evening,  friends,  both  seen  and 
un.seen. 

The  question  liefore  \is  for  discussion  is.  Shall  the  United  States 
make  available  to  England  some  of  its  World  War  destroyers?  The 
immediate  answer  is.  Yes,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  engage 
in  war  Let  there  be  no  mistake  upon  that  point.  If  the  United 
States  as  a  Nation  supplies  war  vessels  to  another  nation  at  war. 
the  United  States  will  l>e  In  that  war.  England  knows  this,  and 
that  Is  why  .she  really  desires  a  political  commitment  from  us,  not 
our  old   destroyers. 

In  my  6  minutes  tonight.  I  approach  the  question  as  one  whose 
first  duty  is  owed  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  nation, 
and  I  regard  our  own  national   interests  as  paramount. 

On  June  15.  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  approved  the 
statute  now  on  the  books  which  reads,  in  part;  "During  a  war  In' 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  send  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  vessel 
built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  or  converted  from  a 
private  vessel  into  a  vessel  of  war.  with  any  Intent  or  under  any 
agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be 
delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation  »  •  •  after  its  departure 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  Obviously,  then,  at 
the  outset  any  attempt  by  anyone  to  send  out  such  war  vessels 
to  belligerents  Is  unlawful   by  our  own  declaration. 

When  we  p>as8ed  the  E)efen.se  Act  8  weeks  ago,  Congress  said: 
"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
statute  "  I  Just  referred  to.  Only  1  month  ago  the  Congress  again 
said:  "No  vessel,  ship,  or  boat  now  In  the  United  States  Navy  or 
being  built,  or  hereafter  built  therefor,  shall  Ije  disposed  of  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  or  be  chartered  or  scrapped,  except  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law"     This  is  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Hague  Convention  which  we  signed,  we  as  a  nation  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  the  law  among  nations  should  read:  "The  sup- 
ply, in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  po'wer  to 
a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammvinltlon.  or  war  material  at 
any  kind  whatever.  Is  forbidden." 

We  have  uniformly  condemned  those  nations  which  have  broken 
their  treaties,  and  I  believe  our  foreign  policy  should  demand  a 
longer  view  of  world  affairs  than  is  to  be  found  In  advocating  a 
breach  by  our  United  States  of  Its  own  treaties  and  conventions. 

During  our  Civil  War  Great  Britain  fitted  out  the  Alahavia  and 
other  war  vessels  for  use  against  the  North.  After  the  war  our 
claims  against  Great  Britain  led  to  a  treaty  concluded  right  here 
in  Washington  on  May  8,  1881.  by  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  bound  themselves,  and  they  agreed — 
and  I  quote:  "A  neutral  government  Is  bound  flrst  to  use  due 
diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power 
with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  Its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  Intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war.  •  •  •  And  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  themselves  In  future,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers." 

The  United  States  of  America  collected  from  Great  Britain  $15,- 
000.000  In  gold  as  damages  for  England's  part  In  the  affair.  Wby, 
since  the  present  war  began  our  own  Secretary  of  State  called  a 
conference  at  Panama  in  which  on  October  3,  1939.  the  foreign 
ministers  of  all  the  American  republics  in  the  Panama  Convention 
resolved — and  I  quote.  In  part:  "That  with  regard  to  their  status 
as  neutrals,  there  exist  certain  standards  recognized  by  the  American 
republics  applicable  In  these  circumstances,  and  that  In  accordance 
with  them,  they  shall  prevent  the  setting  on  foot  of  any  military, 
naval,  or  aerial  expedition  in  the  Interests  of  the  belligerents,  the 
fitting  out  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  be  applied  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against 
another  belligerent." 

We  called  that  convention.  It  was  the  United  States  who  stimu- 
lated this  agreement  by  which  our  American  republics  condemned 
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the  arming  or  fitting  out  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  In  the 
service  of  one  of  the  belligerents.  That  is  out  own  language.  Sup- 
pose Brazil  or  Argentina  turned  over  their  warships  to  Germany — 
one  of  the  very  things  the  convention  conceivably  was  designed  to 
prevent.  What  status  or  standing  will  our  word  and  our  position 
have  among  these  nations  if  we  are  to  violate  what  we  otirselves  said 
Lb  the  law? 

No.  my  friends:  In  our  own  national  mtercst  the  United  States 
of  America  must  regard  principle  even  If  she  Is  the  only  Nation  In 
tbe  world  doing  so. 

Supplying  any  destroyers  to  England  Is  a  recognized  act  of  war. 
and  the  American  people  should  fully  realize  It. 

There  Is  many  another  reason  why  we  should  not  send  our  de- 
stroyers to  England,  but  let  me  read  the  warning  issued  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said:  "I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the 
United  States  never  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 
Their  political  Interests  are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.  Their 
mutual  Jealousies,  their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us. 
They  are  nations  of  eternal  war." 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  old  the  destroyers  are.  They 
are  In  commission.  We  have  no  allies,  not  even  one.  Nobody  Is 
fighting  our  war  But  if  we  make  available  some  of  our  destroyers 
for  use  in  her  war.  which  she  declared  without  any  conference  with 
us.  inevitably  we  enter  that  war  So  I  answer  the  question,  abso- 
lutely no     I  believe  our  Nation  should  stay  out  of  that  war. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Danaher  And  as  our 
third  speaker  we  present  Col.  Henry  Breckinridge,  noted  lawyer  and 
former  Aaslsti«it  Secretary  of  War     Colonel  Breckinridge. 

AODKZSS    BY    HENHT    BRZCKINRIDCE 

The  United  States  should  make  avaUable  to  England  some  of  Its 
World  War  destroyers. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Americans  are  coming  to  realize  that 
they  are  not  watching  a  thrilling  movie  but  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  human  crisis  since  Genghis  Khan  and  his  Mongol  horde 
ravaged  nearly  all  the  known  world  and  perilously  threatened  the 
utter  destruction  of  western  civilization.  In  treachery,  terror  and 
tyranny.  Hitler  with  his  Jackal  Mussolini  are  the  greatest  threat  ever 
made  to  civilized  man  in  the  annals  of  modern  history. 

For  weal  or  woe.  during  a  century,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  builded  their  policy 
and  their  armament  on  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  la  controlled  by 
the  British  Fleet.  Whether  or  not  we  like  the  English  :s  beside  the 
point.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States  has 
maintained  Its  fleet  In  the  Pacific  for  the  security  of  our  defenses 
In  that  ocean.  To  build  a  gigantic  navy  adequate  for  our  protec- 
tion In  both  oceans,  to  munition  it.  to  man  it  with  trained  per- 
sonnel would  take  at  least  from  5  to  7  years,  and  cost  prodigious 
sums,  and  then  not  give  security  even  If  we  are  not  attacked  before 
that  time.  For  If  Britain  falls.  Hitler  comes  into  control  of  a  ship- 
building capacity  six  to  eight  times  our  own. 

Unless  the  Mimich  umbrella  has  become  the  Immutable  symbol 
of  the  dying  democracies  of  the  world,  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  the  ccnqueot  of  the  British  Isles  without  doing  everything 
In  its  power  to  prevent  It  It  Is  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  tyrants  will  spell  the  doom  of  American 
liberty,  if  not  the  actual  destruction  of  its  independence.  In  case 
of  that  catastrophe,  survival  alone  can  be  obUined  by  America 
concentrating  every  dollar  of  Its  Income  over  the  bare  cost  of  sub- 
sistence on   creating   an    Invincible   armed    camp. 

Fifty  destroyers  to  England  today  may  be  worth  five  hundred  to  us 
5  weeks  from  now.  They  may  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  our 
declared  enemies.  If  Rauschning  can  be  believed.  Hitler  has  al- 
ready ouUined  to  him  in  the  past  his  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
America.  Hitler's  even  less  discreet  Jackal,  Mussolini,  in  his  very 
formal  declaration  of  war,  indicated  the  United  States  as  one  of  his 
enemies. 

Let  us  be  realists  and  look  the  facts  In  the  face.  In  the  Pacific 
the  only  potential  enemy  with  a  great  sea  power  Is  Japan.  We 
have  no  intention  of  waging  offensive  war  against  Japan.  Fifty 
World  War  destroyers  turned  over  Instantly  to  Great  Britain  will 
not  affect  seriously  the  defensive  jxjwer  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Japanese  Fleet.  Otir  preponderant  strength  in  capital 
ships,  our  heavy  and  light  cruisers,  our  other  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines are  by  wide  mau^ln  sufficient  to  keep  the  Japanese  Navy 
w«t  of  Hawaii.  Fifty  destroyers  added  to  the  British  defense 
forces  this  moment  may  well  avoid  the  necessity  some  day  of 
sustaining  united  attack  upon  us  by  the  German.  Italian  and 
Japanese  Navies,  reinforced  by  the  captured  remnants  of  the  Btrltish 
and    French    Navies. 

Britain  needs  no  more  capital  ships.  They  are  virtually  useless 
tn  the  narrow  waters  where  the  vortex  of  the  battle  now  rages. 
lArge  ships  must  have  room  for  maneuver  with  advance  elements! 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Small  craft  are  the  vital 
necessity  in  the  present  stage  of  the  battle  in  the  English  Channel. 
Send  the  destroyers,  and  send  them  now  In  conjunction  with 
other  elements  of  the  British  Fleet  and  the  British  air  power,  they 
will  take  their  toll  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Let  us  not  be 
deluded  by  the  American  counterpart  of  the  men  who  brought  to 
ruin  every  free  nation  of  western  Europe,  and  led  a  sleeping  Britain 
to  the  verge  of  the  abyss  Let  us  net  leave  to  historians  the  task 
of  analysing  the  cause  of  our  downfall,  but  let  us  take  every 
pracUcml  step  to  avert  It.    The  unmediate  easential  is  to  send  these 


destroyers  to  Britain  in  the  hour  of  her  need.  No  greater  service 
to  the  security  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  ever  can  be  ren- 
dered at  am  small  a  cost  Beyond  the  considerations  cf  materialism 
and  secvirity  we  shall  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

This  is  a  war  of  annihilation.  Starting  with  the  blinding  and 
enslavement  of  their  own  peoples.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  on  the 
march  to  destroy  free  civilization.  Only  their  own  destruction  can 
accomplish  the  resurrection  of  the  peoples  who  lie  stunned  and 
crushed  under  their  iron  heel.  If  America,  confused  by  a  Babel  of 
tongues.  di\-:d?d  by  fallacy  and  sophistry,  fails  to  act.  It  will  court  and 
suffer  calamity 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Breckinridge.  And  as  our 
concluding  speaker  we  present  Senator  CEaAu>  P.  Ny«.  of  North  Da- 
kota.    Senator  Nti. 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR  GOtAID  P.  NTS 

My  answer  to  the  question  Is  most  emphatically  "No!" 

To  sell,  lease,  give,  or  trade  destroyers  belonging  to  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  party  to  the  present  wars  would 
be  to  plant  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  war  as  an  actual  belligerent 
and  to  seriously  weaken  our  own  defense 

For  the  very  first  time  In  our  life,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  being  told 
that  our  very  existence  is  dependent  upon  the  British  Nnvy  ard  the 
British  Empire,  the  only  power  that  has  ever  openly  threatened  the 
Americas,  the  only  European  power  that  has  ever  brought  aggression 
to  the  Americas. 

This  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  campaign  of  fear  wh'ch  can 
push  us  further  Into  Europe's  war 

What  we  are  urged  to  fear  is  that  the  downfall  of  B-Uain  will  be 
followed  by  a  Hitler  conquest  against  America  Those  who  plant  fear 
In  the  public  heart  about  the  inadequacy  of  our  defense  are  quite 
the  very  same  people  who  advocate  dispensing  with  surh  defense  ns 
we  already  have  In  the  name  of  helping  the  Allies  with  act.s  short 
of  war.  selling  or  giving  them  our  guns,  our  destroyers,  our  planes, 
these  things  we  need  in  our  own  defense 

These  destroyers  proposed  fcr  sale  to  England  were  built  during 
the  last  war  This  present  emergency  has  caused  them  to  be  re- 
conditioned and  reccmmlssioned  They  now  are  ready  as  a  mighty 
weapon  in  our  hands  in  the  event  of  attack  from  abroad,  an  es-ential 
part  of  our  defense-  If  the  worst  that  fear  advocates  fear  Is  to  come 
out  of  the  present  war  against  Britain,  and  Hitler  is  to  be  free  to 
concentrate  against  i:s.  tliat  fleet  cf  destroyers,  not  the  British  Navy. 
are  going  to  be  our  grand  friends  and  possessions. 

We  are  told  each  day  that  our  groat  danger  lies  in  the  surrender 
of  the  British  Navy  to  Germany  if  and  when  B-ltaln  is  defeatrd. 
Now  then,  what  rhyme  or  reason  is  there  in  a  program  that  mak^s 
available  to  Germany  our  own  ships  to  use  against  us  when  ^hc  takes 
over  the  British  Fleet?  Are  we  going  to  repeat  everlastingly  that 
folly  and  pcilicy  that  found  France  surrendering  to  Germany  many 
American-made  planes  for  use  against  England? 

Grave  fear  is  expressed  lest  a  victorious  Hitler  would  blow  up  the 
Panama  Canal  while  a  considerable  part  cf  our  fleet  was  over  In  the 
Pacific.  Such  would  leave  us  without  surQclent  naval  resistance  on 
the  Atlantic  caast.  It  is  argued,  largely  by  the  same  people  who 
insist  that  we  give  England  a  subetantial  part  of  that  naval  strength 
we' do  have  on  the  east  coast — these  destroyers.  But  these  possi- 
bilities do  give  us  an  obligation.  We  must  keep  and  afTord  an 
adequate  preparedness.  The  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  do  Ls  to 
lose  what  we  already  have  for  use  In  such  an  event,  these  destrovera 
and  more  ^ 

It  Is  argued  that  we  should  send  our  destroyers  to  England  to  heln 
her  resist  invasion,  beat  Hitler,  and  thus  serve  and  insure  cu'  own 
national  security 

Now  then,  if  our  cwn  security  and  Interest  requires  th'<  sentilva 
of  50  or  more  of  our  destroyers  to  England,  why  not  send  enouj'h 
to  make  certain  that  invasion  is  resisted,  even  though  It  might  re- 
quire our  entire  Naval  Esubllshment  with  our  men  Why  m 
the  name  of  a  national  interest,  send  Just  old  ships  why  not  -^end 
them  the  newest  and  the  best  that  we  have?  If  there  is  under- 
taking to  honestly  answer  that  quesUon,  the  answer  will  be  mine 
^J^  question:  -Shall  we  make  available  to  England  some  of 
our  World  War  destroyers?"  If  it  were  true  that  we  should  aid 
England  because  she  is  fighting  our  war.  we  would  do  better  to 
get  into  it  with  all  we've  got  rather  than  a  few  destroyers  We  d 
be  in  a  sorry  state  Indeed  If  England  not  only  lost  the  war  but  our 
destroyers  too. 

Suppose,  now.  thr.t  with  our  50  or  mere  destroyers  England 
successfully  resists  invasion.  Will  these  destroyers  then  be  turned 
to  an.,Lher  task  and  be  used  in  a  British  invasion  of  Europe  to  ac- 
complish the  obhteratioa  of  that  constant  threat  of  totalitarian 
powers?  Ah.  think  what  more  than  destroyers  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this— tanks,  material,  planes,  and  landing  forces  To 
insure  this  freedom  will  we  then  follow  through  and  furnish  that 
more  that  is  needed'  Mr  ChurchUl  says  this  war  is  cnly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  last  which  It  is  indeed.  Mr  ChuichUl  oi' 
course,  would  wish  us  to  make  common  cause  with  Briraln  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  the  destroyers,  at  this  time.  But  what  be- 
sides destroyers  when  destroyers  are  not  enough  to  finish  in  a  full 
way  this  continuation  cf  the  last  war? 

We  need  not  be  foolish  however  blind  we  may  be  to  the  real 
purpose  behind  this  British  appeal  for  our  destroyers  The  mll- 
tary  demonstrations  abroad  the  Invltatlor-to-trouble  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  by  this  administration,  and  plain  common  senae 
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dictate  our  need  for  an  Improved  defense.  We  have  appropriated 
billions  to  provide  additions  to  our  existing  defense.  Our  destroy- 
ers, all  of  them.  new.  old.  and  on  order,  are  a  part  of  that  defense. 
Those  In  authority  who  dare  speak,  like  Chairmen  Walsh  and 
Sheppard.  of  the  Navy  and  Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, insist  that  we  cannot  spare  one  of  these  destroyers,  that  we 
need    them   ourselves 

To  be  sure,  we  can  feel  much  more  secure  If  Britain  wins  her 
continuation  war  against  Hitler.  Quite  aside  from  that  element 
of  security  for  ourselves,  we  all  want  Britain  to  win.  But  we  owe 
another  consideration,  a  first  consideration,  one  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  country  We  owe  America  the  kind  of  defense  that  we  can 
meet  the  worst  that  might  re.sult  from  Europe's  war  and  the  war 
in  Asia,  the  most  complete  defense  we  can  afford.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  affording  that  by  going  on  with  a  program 
that  finds  as  dispos-'esslng  ourselves  of  that  part  of  our  defense 
which  is  ready  at  hand  and  placing  our  dependence  alone  upon 
the  defense  that  is  still  "on  order." 

Chairman  Granik    Thank   you.  Senator  Nye. 

And  this  concludes  part  one  of  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the 
A:r  presentation  And  now  as  part  two  we  present  an  Informal, 
exlempyoraneous.   round-table  panel  discus'^lon. 

Senator  Pepper,  will  you  open  the  discussion? 

Senator  Pepper  Mr  Granik.  as  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion 
of  these  gentlemen  who  take  the  negative.  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  regard  this  struggle  that  Is  now 
going  on  In  Europe  as  another  world  heavyweight  champion  fight, 
or  perhaps  a  world  series  baseball  game  They  indicate  they  have 
seme  inclination  to  prefer  one  over  another,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  think  that  the  l.ssue  of  this  war  is  going  to  have  any  more  to 
do  with  their  lives  and  their  country's  future  and  its  destiny  than 
perhaps  a  ba8»'ball  g.-tme  or  a  prize  fight  would 

On  the  tcntrury.  this  is  one  of  those  revolutionary  movements 
which  come  along  in  an  age  of  history  and  must  either  embrace  or 
destroy  evtryihing  that  lives  in  the  same  wcrld  with  it  This  is  not 
Just  a  contest  between  two  nations  or  groups  cf  nations  for  territory 
in  Europe  If  it  were,  we  really  wouldn't  care  who  won  the  war. 
That  is  a  matter  not  of  cur  concern.  But  if  a  nation  and  a  group  of 
people  for  7  years  before  the  whole  world  declare  to  the  world  that 
they  are  determined  to  make  over  that  world  and  to  destroy  every 
democratic  and  rell'^lous  and  spiritual  concept  that  world  has.  and 
they  destroy  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  7  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  ann6unce  from  platforms  that  they  are  going  to 
destroy  the  rest  of  it  if  they  can.  and  then  people  talk  about  nice 
technicalities  and  about  not  venturln'?  or  hazarding  to  do  this.  that, 
or  the  other,  you  wonder  whether  or  not  people  are  dreaming  or 
whether  they  are  awake  to  what  is  going  on  In  their  world 

The  whole  point  of  the  controversy  Is  that  the  United  States  must 
either  embrace  Hltlerism.  must  agree  to  its  possessing  the  earth,  or 
It  must  put  Itself  in  front  of  its  own  shores  and  suy.  "Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther"  What  the  United  States  wants  to  do, 
therefore,  is  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  to  do  that  If  we 
can  do  It  by  50  destroyers,  it  means  we  don't  have  to  spend  the  rest 
of  this  money;  It  means  we  don't  have  to  arid  more  billions  to  the 
taxpayers'  burden;  it  means  we  don't  have  to  conscript  your  boy  to 
leave  your  home  and  go  into  the  Army;  It  means  that  life  in  America 
doesn't  have  to  be  regimented,  that  it  keeps  on  being  the  kind  of  a 
world  we  know 

Now.  what  is  that  worth  paying? 

Chairman  Granik    Senator  Danahkr. 

Senator  Danaher  Of  course,  when  my  colleague  implies  to  the 
listening  audience  that  the  conscription  measure  and  its  passage  or 
its  rejection  by  the  Congress  depends  ufwn  whether  we  do  or  don't 
send  destroyers  to  England,  you.  I  am  sure,  are  sufficiently  well  ad- 
vised to  realize  that  that  Is  wholly  specious  There  is  no  proposal 
befoie  the  Congress  emanating  from  administration  sources  with 
reference  to  disposing  of  destroyers  to  England,  but  there  is  a  bill 
providing  for  conscription  of  the  American  youth,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  emergency  confrontliog  our  country  Is  so  great  that 
we  must  undertake  hemispheric  defense. 

Indeed  Secretary  Hull,  who  is  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  pre- 
sumably has  a  fair  Idea  of  what  he  is  undertaking  to  do.  whether 
or  not  his  objectives  are  publicly  stated,  this  morning  authorized  the 
statement,  the  text  of  which  points  out — and  I  quote:  "I  feel  con- 
stiained  to  reemphasize  the  view  expressed  upon  my  return  from 
the  Habana  conference  that  the  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  Ameri- 
can republics  are  real,  that  a  threat  to  any  Important  part  of  the 
Americas  means  a  threat  to  each  and  all  of  the  American  nations. 
The  conclusion  Is,  therefore.  Inescapable  that  full  and  adequate 
preparations  for  hemispheric  defense  cannot  be  completed  too  soon." 

But  Mr  Churchill,  addressing  the  Parliament  a  few  days  ago, 
p^.inied  out  that  England  entered  this  war.  as  he  put  It.  "with  its 
eyes  wide  op«n  "  He  said.  "We  entered  the  war  upon  the  natiimal 
will."  He  .said.  "There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
new  kind  of  war  Is  well  suited" — and  I  am  quoting-  -  "to  the  genius 
and  resources  of  the  British  Nation  and  Empire,  and  that  once  we 
get  properly  equipped  and  properly  started  a  war  of  this  kind  will 
be  mere  favorable  to  us  than  the  somber  mass  slaughters  of  the 
Somme  and  Passchendaele  '  And  let  me  conclude  with  one  other 
excerpt  from  the  address  to  the  Parliament:  "We  hope  cur  friends 
acrosi  the  ocean  will  send  us  a  timely  reinforcement  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  peace  flotillas  of  1939  and  the  war  flotillas  of  1941." 

But  Canada  has  sent  only  two  squadrons  of  airplanes,  and  Canada 
adopted  a  conscription  bill  under  the  terms  of  which  no  Canadian 


can  be  sent  except  with  his  consent  overseas,  and  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  would  make  It  appear  that  the  conscription 
bill  and  the  possibility  of  our  American  boys  being  taken  to  war. 
depend  on  whether  we  do  or  don't  send  destroyers.  If  we  are  going 
to  send  them  at  all.  why  not  send  them  good  ones,  not  a  lot  of 
old  World  War  destroyers. 

Chairman  Granik.  Colonel  Breckinridge. 

Colonel  BRECKiNRrocE.  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  rea- 
soning of  the  two  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
negative.  I  should  be  glad  to  debate  conscription  but  I  under- 
stand it  not  to  be  Included  In  the  question  tonight.  Now  the 
burden  of  the  argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  his  original  presentation  was  as  to  the  law  of  this 
matter.  I  don't  think  that  that  Is  vital,  though  it  is  important. 
We  have  the  four  great  lawyers  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Burllngham  stat- 
ing that  it  is  legal  to  give  these  destroyers;  others  may  say  It  Is 
not.  It  Is  certainly  within  the  province  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  it  legal,  and  under  the  leadership  of  these 
and  other  such  gentlemen,  that  can  be  done. 

As  to  the  distinguished  Senator  Nye  and  his  argument,  which  18 
from  as  great  a  love  of  country  and  Interest  as  mine  or  yours, 
It  is  a  weighing  of  dangers,  the  dangers  of  giving  these  destroyers, 
the  dangers  of  having  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
after  the  capture  of  Britain  and  its  destruction  You  may  take 
ycur  choice  For  me,  I  would  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  those  50 
destroyers  being  added  to  the  sea  power  of  Britain  and  hoping  that 
they  wcu'd  destroy  the  might  of  Hitler,  than  take  the  chances  of 
the  British  Fleet  going  down  without  any  interposition  of  those 
destroyers  and  facing  eight  times  our  sea  power  In  the  world. 
Chairman   Granik    Se'iator   Nye 

Senator  Nye  Colonel  Breckinridge  very  forcefully  expresses  a 
view  or  a  gamble,  a  wish  If  it  is  a  gamble,  that  we  might  gamble 
by  giving  these  50  or  more  destroyers  to  Great  Britain.  For  my 
own  part,  thinking  primarily  of  the  issue  of  national  security,  I 
am  going  to  gamble  on  that  side  that  dictates  that  we  maintain  a 
rigid — as  rigid  a  state  of  defense  as  we  know  how. 

My  colleague  from  Florida,  Senator  Pepper,  has  suggested  that 
some  cf  us  are  looking  upon  this  thing  going  on  over  in  Europe 
today  as  a  world  series.  Incidentally,  It  isn't  going  to  be  a  world 
series  until  we  get  into  It. 

He  speaks  of  it  in  that  light.  Might  I  suggest  that  If  It  isn't  a 
world  series  or  anything  resembling  it.  then  it  is  at  least  a  return 
engagement  of  a  performance  that  has  been  playing  on  the  Euro- 
pean stage  for  every  generation  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It 
isn't  particularly  a  new  experience.  It  isn't  altogether  so  revolu- 
tionary as  some  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be. 

Just  one  more  thought  I  remember  when  we  started  breaking 
the  way.  a  year  ago  this  time,  with  the  urging  of  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo,  when  the  argument  was  made  again  and  again  and 
again  and  again  that  if  only  we  would  repeal  the  arms  embso-go, 
that  would  constitute  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat  for 
the  Allies.  Then  a  little  later  they  had  to  have  airplanes,  and  if 
we  would  only  furnish  the  planes  for  them,  that  would  constitute 
the  difference  tntween  victory  and  defeat  for  France  and  England. 
And  now  it  is  destroyers.  What  will  it  be  next?  Need  any  of  ua 
have  any  doubt  as  to  what  It  will  ultimately  be.  if  only  this 
process  carries  on  far  enough? 

Senator  Danaher  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  there  is  one 
possible  fallacy  in  the  statement  Just  uttered  by  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  when  he  said  next  airplanes  and  then  destroyers. 
The  planes  were  and  are  being  sold  by  private  contractors  and 
private  manufacturers,  and  are  not  being  transferred  by  the  United 
States  Government 

Senator  Nye.  Quite  true. 

Senator  Danaher.  It  Is  understood.  In  this  question  presented 
to  us  tonight,  that  this  is  a  transfer  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  a  very  real  and  essential  difference  which  is 
covered  both  by  the  statutes  I  cited  and  the  International  law,  and 
our  treaties,  let  me  add. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  at  this  time  we  can't  go  Into  the 
ramifications  of  the  technical  legal  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
nothing  will  be  done  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
consummate  this  transfer  unless  it  is  approved  by  the  legal  division 
of  the  Government,  that  is,  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  could  go 
on  and  make  a  legal  argument,  which  In  my  opinion  is  a  complete 
answer  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
but  lets  Just  accept  it  as  a  premise  that  it  will  not  be  done  unless 
a  legal  opinion  is  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
will  stand  up,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  any 
court  of  law. 

The  second  question:  There  are  a  good  many  gentlemen  who 
speak  of  anything  we  may  do  in  this  contest  as  a  voluntary  par- 
ticipation on  our  part  in  this  controversy,  I  wonder  if  they  are 
forgetting  that  we  signed,  along  with  other  nations,  every  nation 
that  is  now  Involved  In  this  war,  a  pact  called  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
or  the  Pact  of  Paris,  and  by  that  pact  every  nation  now  included 
In  this  war.  and  particularly  Germany,  obligated  itself  not  to 
make  war  upon  other  nations.  We  are  a  signatory  power  to  that 
pact  Tliat  is  a  solemn  treaty — if  my  friend  wants  to  talk  about 
keeping  treaties  and  living  up  to  our  obligations.  That  is  one  we 
undertook.  Now  then,  if  a  signatory  power  to  the  pact  can.  with- 
out Justification  or  excuse,  attack  another  signatory  power  the 
way  Germany  attacked  Belgiiun  and  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  \t 
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I  may  Include  them.  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  and  the  other  signa- 
tory powers  that  are  parties  to  It  simply  fold  their  hands  or  wash 
them,  as  Pontius  Pilate  did.  and  say.  "1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter,"  then  what  becomes  of  law-abiding  peoples?  And 
what  of  our  fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations  in  that  case? 

Now.  that  doesn  t  mean,  of  course,  that  we  are  obligated  to  take 
any  affirmative  part  that  will  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
There  isn't  any  prescription  in  that  treaty  of  what  the  signatory 
powers  must  do  In  a  case  like  that.  It  is  up  to  their  individual 
Judgment  and  conscience,  but  if  the  power  does  nothing  whatever, 
I  submit  that  it  Is  denying  Its  obligation  under  that  pact  and  Its 
obligation  In  a  decent  world. 

Senator  Nti.  Senator  Peppek.  counting  the  existence  of  such  a 
pact  as  you  refer  to  now.  are  we  doing  a  graver  injiistlce  to  any 
civilization  by  withholding  now  any  fulfillment  of  any  obligation 
^^  that  might  be  ours  under  that  treaty?  Would  we  be  In  any  worse 
,--'^'^  fl«.  In  any  worse  light  than  Great  Britain  was  when  she  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  wanted  to 
enforce  another  pact  In  China  seme  years  ago? 

Senator  Pn»p««.  Well,  the  Senator  is  ajssuming.  of  course,  that 
Great  BriUin  did  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  United  States  In  that 
situation 

\  Senator  Nte  (Interposing).  I  think  It  is  considerably  more  than 

an  assumption. 

Senator  Pkppxk.  About  which  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  fact,  but  I  will  say  to  the  able  Senat<jr  that  if  Great 
Britain  had  been  listening  to  some  of  the  det>ates  in  the  United 
States  as  to  what  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government  would 
let  the  Executive  do.  I  don't  much  blame  them  for  not  wanting  to 
get  into  partnership  with  us  and  enter  upon  any  enterprise. 

Senator  Danahxx.  Mi  Chairman.  I  woud  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  make  clear  one  thing.  He  p>olnted  out.  and  quite 
correctly,  that  there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  and  to  enforce  the  Kellogg  Pact,  which  was  a 
peaoe  pact.  He  Is  quite  right  in  that.  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  war? 

Senator  Psppn.  I  do  not.  Neither  do  I  think  we  should  be  foolish 
enough  not  to  do  what  we  can  short  of  war  to  keep  Hitler,  a  beast, 
from  getting  out  of  Europe. 

Senator  Danahes.  But.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator — and  I  am  sure  he  will  recognize  it  as  so — that  if  we  fur- 
nish luival  vessels  In  contravention  of  all  our  treaties,  it  Is  an  act 
of  war.    The  Senator  knows  that. 

Senator  Peppks.  I  deny  that  unequivocably.  and  it  la  based  upon 
this.  The  Senators  and  those  who  cite  international  law.  It  will  be 
recalled,  don't  cite  any  text  writers  or  any  authorities  on  that  sub- 
ject writing  of  a  period  since  the  Kellogg  Pact  came  Into  existence. 
When  they  cite  old  authorities  on  international  law  they  are  talk- 
ing about  a  time  when  a  country  was  under  no  contractual  obltga- 
tlcn.  as  every  country  now  is.  not  to  make  war  upon  Its  neighbors, 
so  that  nowadays  you  not  only  v.olate  what  might  be  called  the 
criminal  law  of  the  world  if  you  make  war.  but  you  violate  your  own 
solemn  contract  with  other  nations  that  you  will  not  make  war. 

Now.  then,  in  the  protection  of  that  inununity  of  signatory  powers 

to  that  pact,  luider  the  Budapest  InterpreUtion  of  the  Pact  of  Paris 

(100  or  more  of  the  most  eminent  international  lawyers  of  Europe 

gathering  together  to  make  that  declaration),  under  the  Harvard 

research  group's   Interpretation   of   the   Kellogg  Pact.   I   believe   the 

most  eminent  authorities  in  the  United  States  today  on  the  subject 

of  International  law.  like  Qulncy  Wright,  of  Chicago,  all  concur  that 

we  do.  without  violating  any  treaty  and  without  violating  any  law 

and  without  going  to  war.  have  the  right  to  do  what  we  desire  to  do 

defensively  against  the  party  that  breaks  the  pact  In  that  way. 

Chairman  Granik.  We  have  a  question  from  the  floor. 

Question.  I  Just  want  to  re-ask  the  same  question  that  was  asked 

by  Senator  Nt«  and  which  has  not  been  answered,  and  I  would  like 

to  do  this  to  stress  the  question  and  so  it  will  be  answered.    Senator 

Nt«  has  pointed  out  that  within  the  last  year,  by  pretty  smooth 

propaganda,   we   have  gone   from    the   point   of   absolute   neutrality 

to  the  point  where  we  want  to  commit  an  act  of  war.     I  would  like 

to  ask  Senator  Nt«  Just  how  much  further  we  wui  continue  to  go. 

Chairman  OkAMix.  To  whom  do  you  address  the  question? 

Question.  To  anyone  who  cares  to  answer. 

Senator  Peppbi.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  that  As  to  how 
far  we  go  depends  essentially,  my  friend,  on  how  willing  we  are  to 
let  the  beast  get  out  of  the  cage  of  Europe  I  prefer  to  save  any- 
thing at  the  cheapest  possible  expense  If  we  can  do  It  by  50  de- 
stroyers. I  say  do  it  that  way.  and  try.  If  it  would  take  75  de- 
stroyers, belns  manneU  by  British  sailors  and  soldiers.  I  would  be 
willing  to  let  them  have  75  Just  think  for  a  minute  what  the  al- 
ternative la.  You  will  recall  we  have  appropriated  some  115  000- 
000.000  to  the  last  2  months.  We  are  about,  if  we  can  pass  the  bill 
over  the  protests  of  Senator  Ntx  and  some  other  Senators  who  are 
trying  to  keep  us  from  passing  it.  to  pass  the  conscription  bill  to 
defend  America:  and  by  the  way.  my  able  friend  from  the  Dakntas 
has  opposed  every  one  of  these  acts,  not  Just  the  sale  of  the  de- 
stroyers. He  is  against  conscription,  he  was  against  the  modlflca- 
tion  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  he  was  against  aU  of  them,  and  so  he 

Just 

Senator  Nra  (Interposing).  And  incidentally.  Senator  Pepper 
when  it  comes,  as  I  am  so  afraid  it  is  coming,  to  a  demand  for  a 
declaration  of  war.  the  Senator  from  North  IDakota  Is  going  to 
coQttoue  a  very  coiialstent  record  and  vote  "No" 


Senator  Pepper  There  are  people  who  always  have  voted  "Vo" 
when  their  country  was  In  danger. 

Senator  Dan.\hex  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  Just  a  moment  to  make 
a  comment  about  the  obser%'ations  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  with 
reference  to  the  situation  in  Europe.  Remember  that  even  if 
England  resists  successfully  the  invasion  now  threatening  her — 
and  I  certainly  hope  she  does — are  we.  If  we  enter  it  to  that  extent, 
bound  and  will  we  be  committed  to  maintain  her  status  from  now 
on?  Will  we  permanently,  in  other  words,  alter  we  have  been  draw- 
ing down  all  the  gold  in  the  world  at  $35  an  ounce  and  lorcmg  a 
barter  system  on  nations,  when  we  have  done  nothing  to  elin.lnate 
the  overpopulation  problems  In  many  nations,  when  we  find  our 
own  President  only  a  year  ago  saying  this  to  Hitler— let  me  read 
what  he  said.  He  said  it  and  you  all  heard  It  over  the  air  on  Apni 
14.  1939:  "The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared 
to  take  part  in  discussions  looking  toward  the  most  practical  manner 
of  opening  up  avenues  of  international  tratle.  to  the  end  that  every 
nation  of  the  earth  may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms 
In  the  world  market  as  well  as  to  possess  assurance  of  obta.nlng 
the  materials  and  products  of  peaceful  ecrnomlc  life"  That  is  what 
cur  President  offered  to  this  same  man  only  a  year  ago 

Chairman  OaAhfiK  Excuse  me.  I  see  another  question  from  the 
floor. 

Miss  Middleton.  I  would  like  to  have  a  par.idox  explained  to  me. 
Bdr  Granik  First,  we  are  told  these  are  old  ehlps.  they  are  ob- 
solete, they  are  not  much  good;  then  we  are  told  by  a  speaker  on 
the  affirmative  side  that  these  ships  may  save  England,  they  may 
turn  the  tide  of  war  Then  we  are  also  told  that  these  50  ships 
are  not  really  needed  by  us  here  in  America  for  our  defense,  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  rxish  forward  a  program  for  a  two-ocean  nary 
If  they  are  no  good  but  they  will  save  E^ngland.  yet  we  don't  need 
them  but  we  must  have  a  two-ocean  navy,  it  doesn't  seem  clear 
to  me.     Will  the  afBrmatlve  explain  it.  please? 

Colonel  Breckinridge  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  It  to  your 
satisfaction,  but  ais  we  have  been  talked  to  In  terms  of  paradox 
by  the  questioner.  I  think  we  may  answer  in  terms  of  analogy  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  Nye  were  attacked  by  Al  Capone  and 
Dutch  Schultz  and  they  were  armed  with  hundreds  of  guns  and 
I  had  12.  knd  I  thought  2  of  them  would  save  Senator  Nye  s  life. 
I  would  let  him  have  them  and  take  my  chance  on  what  I  would 
do  with  Schultz  and  Capone  afterward 

Senator  Danahek.  Of  course,  the  real  point  about  It.  let  me  say 
to  Miss  Mlddleton.  Is  that  they  don't  care  whether  we  give  them 
60  old  destroyers  or  not  The  question  before  us  tonight,  and  on 
which  they  are  arguing  in  the  affirmative,  is,  shall  we  send  "some  "? 
The  reason  is  that  If  we  send  any.  we  are  conunltted  politically  to 
that  war.  and  they  know  it 

Miss  MmoLETON  That  Is  what  I  was  waiting  for.  I  thought  we 
would  have  to  send  more,  and  finally  men      Thank  you 

Senator  Pepper  L«t  me  say  this:  If  that  good  lady  felt  that  some 
of  us  over  there  who  are  willing  to  send  these  destroyers  wanted  to 
keep  ever  from  sending  any  men.  perhaps  she  might  be  a  little  bit 
more  sympathetic  to  It  But  I  will  tell  you  this  We  are  at  least 
poing  to  have  to  do  one  of  two  things  We  are  either  going  to  have 
to  make  it  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  keep  Hitler  in  Europe  or  we 
are  going  to  have  to  prepare  to  meet  him  over  here  or  somewhere  in 
this  universe,  and  that  means  that  ycur  life  is  going  to  be  ch.-tnged 
from  anything  you  have  ever  anticipated  in  all  your  career  It 
means  that  the  burdens  of  taxes  to  l)e  paid  by  the  citizenry  of  this 
country,  it  means  that  the  standing  Army  of  this  country,  that  the 
Navy  of  this  country  will  be  more  colossal  than  you  ever  imagined 
in  your  life  It  Isn't  a  question  of  either  taking  sulfapvrldlne  or 
not  taking  it.  It  is  a  question  of  taking  sulfapyridlne  or  having 
pneumonia  and  taking  the  chance  on  what  pneumonia  may  be 

Mr  P.  D  Scott  First.  I  want  to  mention  I  am  not  a  'fifth 
columnist  "  because  I  am  colored 

Chairman  Grantk  Please  put  It  in  the  form  of  a  question  We 
have  only  a  few  minutes  left. 

Mr,  Scott  Is  It  not  true  that  for  the  last  year,  factually  we  have 
plenipotentlarlly  and  diplomatically  been  unneutral  and  therefore 
I  agree  with  Senator  Pepper  in  all  of  his  opinion  that  because  of  the 
fact 

Chairman  Grantk  (Interposing).  Please  put  It  in  the  form  of  a 
question 

Mr^  ^crn  That  democracy  Is  at  stake— and  the  tribute  to  democ- 
r^r  !v  V^*/*<^^  ^^^^  I  am  able  to  speak  here  now;  and  l.«.  It  not  a 
fact  that  since  we  have  taken  the  step  to  be  unneutral  up  to  this 
point,  why  shouldn't  we  send  everything  possible  over  to  Ei.pland 
»^rt  flTl^^,^°l.  England  specifically,  but  democracy  of  the  world 
^  tcda   f  ^"^"°°  ^''a*  democracy  and  white  people  have  brought 

.r,f^!?**^  ^'^  ^  ''**  interested  awhile  ago  when  &>nator  Nri 
spoke  about  this  proposal  being  first  made  now.  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  I  read  the  following  which  was  a  statement  made  by 
James  Madiscn  In  1823.  which  U  as  follows:  "With  the  British 
power  and  Navy  combined  with  our  o^n-n.  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  In  the  great  struggle  of  the  enoch 
between  liberty  and  despotism  we  owe  It  to  ourselJfs  to  stS  taln^he 
^r"*Jv,  "J*^''  h«'mlsphere  at  least":  and  that  was  Just  a  few  years 

S^^L  nn^tin'^.^f''  ^^*^  "^•^  ^^^''P'^'  ^^"*  b*^  ^-^  ^he  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  James  Madison  wa;    urging  that   we 

^^2t^^lrS'T  ^"'^'"  ^  ^'T^"^  *°  P^^^*  the?e^ce  c?  this 
henusphere,  and  the  premise  of  that  cooperation  was  the  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  the  British  Navy.  u"ti"»«- 
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Senator  Danaher  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States  today — 
and  heaven  knows  they  are  vitally  interested  in  this  and  ever>-  other 
problem  and  every  question  raised  here,  and  they  are  sincere  and 
they  are  earnest,  and  I  hope  In  fairness  they  will  realize  that  we  are. 
too:  but  the  problem  actually  turns  on  this,  that  there  has  been  no 
public  definition  of  our  objectives.  What  do  we  really  seek?  Where 
do  our  national  Interests  lie?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  in  the  Pacific?  They  talk  about  a  two-ccean 
r.avy  when  we  have  it  within  cur  power  to  remove  the  need  for  a 
two-ocean  navy  by  being  friends  with  the  only  threat  we  have  In  the 
west  Where  m  other  words,  are  we  going  to  go?  Are  we  con- 
tinuously to  maintain  an  avenue  for  the  lamps  of  China?  Are  we 
ccntinuou.'^Iy  going  to  maintain  any  and  every  barren  Island  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  Are  we  permanently  to  be  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Isles  as  the  gateway  of  E^ircpe? 

I  don't  kcow  what  the  objectives  of  our  diplomacy  may  be.  and 
i:  we  knew  all  that  I  am  certain  that  American  porplc  would  view 
every  one  uf  these  problems  In  a  more  understanding  way  and  be 
better  able  to  appraise  them.  Right  now  they  are  afraid,  and  I  don't 
blame  thein 

Colonel  Breckcnridcc.  It  Is  not  my  function  but  that  of  others. 
Including  the  Senate,  to  declare  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
states,  tut  for  n  personal  objective  which  I  wLsh  my  Nation  would 
have  I  would  say  everything  It  does  at  this  time  Is  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  mankind  in  the  world,  and  avert  the  menace  of  the 
conquest  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  by  the  tyrants 

Senator  Nye    Even  if  it  calls  for  going  to  war? 

Colonel  Brr  KENRiDGK    Yes.     Yes. 

S:>naU>r  Nye  Thank  you  That  clarifies  many  of  the  issues  In 
this  discussion  tonight 

Colonel  Breckenridge  For  myself,  for  my  own  part.  I  think  that 
Hitler  as  he  now  goes  day  by  day  to  the  slaughter  and  murder  of 
all  the  free  nations  of  the  world  except  this,  bringing  his  death  upon 
the  defef.'T'leRs  women  and  children  of  the  world,  must  satlsfylngly 
have  the  laugh  of  a  hyena  when  he  listens  to  the  niceties  of  legalistic 
discussion  that  goes  on  here,  as  with  the  pre-Munich  minds  of 
Eni;!and  and   France  which  brought  them  to  ruin. 

Senator  Danahee.  Mr.  Granik.  that  Is  the  real  purpose  of  the  force 
behind  this  movement 

[The  American  Porum  of  the  Air,  September  1.  1040) 

How  Far  Shau.  The  Urnrn)  States  Am  Great  BRrrAiN? 

(Senator   Jo.^^h    Lee.    of   Oklahoma;    Senator   Edwin    C.   Johnson,    of 

Colorado.  Edi^ar  Ansel  Mowrer,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Etally 

News;  Frederick  J  Llbby.  founder  and  head  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Prevention  of  War) 

Announcer  St«phen  McCoucsck.  Listeners  from  coast  to  coast  are 
Invited  to  hear  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  We  bring  you  another 
program  presented  by  WOL  in  co(^>eratlon  with  WOR.  emanating 
from  the  Willard  Room  of  the  Hotel  Wlllard  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  formation  on  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tonight's  proceedings  will 
l>e  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  broadcast. 

Tonight  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  In  two 
parts  Firel  you  will  hear  prepared  sUtements  by  the  participants. 
This  will  be  followed  by  extemporaneous  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  hand 

This  series  of  ediKatlonal  discussions,  now  In  Its  twelfth  year.  Is 
arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore  Granik.  founder  and  director  of 
the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  and  of  the  American  Ponmi.  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  newspaper  feature. 

Mr   Granik  presides  as  chairman  and  moderator. 

Mr  Thbodobk  GaAKiit  Thank  you  Mr,  McCormlck.  One  year  ago 
today  Europt-  was  plunged  Into  war.  After  12  months  of  bloody  con- 
flict, with  Its  bitter  toll  of  lives  and  property,  with  Its  ruthless  de- 
struction of  great  civilized  areas,  a  conquering  nation  has  revised 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  never  Ijefore.  Not  since  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  has  one  man  t>een  the  master  of  so  much  of  the  continent. 

But  as  the  war  moves  Into  lU  second  year.  Great  Britain  bars  the 
way  to  Ofrmany's  final  victory — with  other  nations  humbled  and 
beaten.  England  alone  stands  In  the  Nazi  path  to  complete  Etiropean 
domination. 

The  world  awal's  the  outcome  of  the  great  battle  of  Britain— a  new 
phase— and  p)crhap6  the  most  decisive  of  World  War  No  2  With 
the  everchunglng  cycle  of  events,  it  Is  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
have  passed  In  review  by  the  next  anniversary— in  fact,  what  might 
happen  within  tlie  next  few  weeks 

As  America  rushes  its  own  gigantic  national-defense  program,  wc 
ponder  how  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  will  affect  us.  What,  If  any- 
thing, sliould  America  do  In  this  grave  crisis? 

There  arc.  of  course,  two  opinions,  well  supported  In  this  country. 
about  the  duly  of  the  United  States.  'While  one  group  believes  we 
chculd  lot  Europe  at>soIutely  alone,  and  not  become  Involved  any 
further  In  foreign  entanglements,  the  other  opinion  Is  that  this  is 
net  Just  a  war  between  Germany  and  England,  but  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  challenges  everything  that  Americans  hold  vital  In 

civilization 

Some  of  these  arguments  were  presented  In  last  Sunday  night's 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  discussion  on  the  question,  Shall  the 
United  States  Make  Available  to  England  Seme  of  Its  World  War 
Destrovers'' 

Wc  received  thousands  of  letters  and  comments  In  response  to 
this  forum  from  listeners  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  many  request- 
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Ing  that  the  subject  be  explored  further.  And  so  tonight,  complying 
With  these  requests,  we  present  as  otir  subject  for  discussion  How 
Far  Shall  the  United  States  Aid  Great  Britain? 

Our  speakers  are:  Senator  Josh  Lee  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Edwin 
C  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  noted  ut-wspaper  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Etelly  News,  and  coauthor  with  Colonel 
Donovan  of  the  recent  newspaper  series  sponsored  by  Secretary 
Knox;  and  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Llbby.  founder  and  head  of  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 

We  cordially  invite  our  listeners  to  send  us  their  letters  and  com- 
ments on  tonight's  presentation. 

And  now  our  opening  speaker.  Senator  Lee. 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR  JOSH   LEE 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  preserve 
peace  for  America.  But  It  will  take  more  than  wishful  thinking 
to  achieve  that  goal  We  cannot  preserve  peace  by  merely  denounc- 
ing war. 

We  cannot  depend  upxjn  neutrality,  because  neutrality  failed  to 
protect  the  nations  of   E^irope. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  disarmament  because  weakness  Invites 
attack. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  api>easement,  because  It  is  Hitler's  most 
effective  method  of  undermining  the  loyalty  of  a  nation  before  he 
Invades  it. 

Then  from  a  hard-headed,  practical  standpoint  what  can  we  do 
that  will  most  effectively  decrease  the  danger  which  threatens 
America? 

Before  we  answer  this,  let  us  decide  what  danger  threatens 
America      There  is  but  one   answer — Hitler. 

Why  has  Congress  voted  114.000,000.000  for  national  defense? 
Because   of   Hitler 

Why  Is  It  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  have  compulsory  mili- 
tary  training?     Because   of   Hitler. 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  us  to  increase  taxes  for  armament? 
Because  of  Hitler 

Therefore,  If  the  Nazi  war  machine  could  be  stopped  in  Europe 
tomorrow,  we  could  repeal  appropriations  for  armament,  adjourn 
Congress,  and  return  to  normal,  peacetime  pursuits,  but  as  long  as 
Hitler  is  on  the  loose  liberty  Itself  is  threatened. 

The  most  practical  method  then  by  which  we  can  safeguard 
American  peace  Is  to  help  England  stop  Hitler  In  Evirope.  England 
ha.s  not  asked  for  men  but  she  has  begged  for  ships  and  planes. 
A  few  ships  and  planes  now  added  to  England's  force  would  be 
worth  many  times  that  number  If  England  falls. 

Three  years  ago,  President  Roosevelt  warned  that  the  aggressor 
nations  should  be  quarantined.  Had  the  democracies  of  Europe 
heeded  that  warning  and  Joined  their  forces  to  oppose  Hitler,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  peace  In  E^irope  today.  But  lulled  to  sleep 
by  Nazi  propaganda,  they  waited  their  turn  to  be  destroyed. 

There  is  no  use  to  deceive  ourselves.  The  war  In  Europe  is  more 
than  a  conflict  for  territory.  It  is  a  revolution.  Democracy  is  at 
death  grips  with  despotism. 

The  totalitarian  powers  are  on  the  march.  If  England  falls 
before  their  drive.  America  *'lll  then  stand  alone  In  their  path 

Those  who  oppose  material  aid  to  England  claim  that  it  involves 
danger.  Perhaps  it  does,  but  failure  to  give  material  aid  to  England 
Involves   greater   danger. 

This  Is  not  a  situation  where  one  decision  leads  to  absolute  peace 
and  security  and  the  other  decision  leads  to  Involvement  and  war. 
There  Is  danger  either  way.  But  to  refuse  aid  to  England  Involves 
greater  danger  than  to  give  aid,  becaiise  the  longer  England  is  able 
to  hold  out  the  more  time  we  wlU  have  to  arm.  And  if  we  get 
strong  enough,  soon  enough,  we  shall  escape  war. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  give  England,  not  men,  but  every 
material  aid  possible  within  the  law  and  not  Inconsistent  'with  our 
own   defenses. 

The  blood  of  American  youth  is  so  much  more  precious  than 
the  material  wealth  of  the  Nation  that  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  using  that  material  wealth  in  order  to  prevent  war 
from  coming  to  America. 

Last  week  we  placed  an  amendment  on  the  draft  bill  providing 
for  the  conscription  of  those  industries  which  refused  to  cooperate 
for  national  defense.  Inunediately  the  spokesmen  of  wealth  In 
America  unleashed  a  violent  attack  on  those  of  tis  who  bad  spon- 
sored and  supported  that  amendment. 

These  same  spokesmen  of  Wall  Street  were  loud  In  their  decla- 
rations for  drafting  men  but  when  we  extended  the  same  power 
to  property  they  said  that  we  were  trying  to  set  up  a  dictatorship 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  America.  They  have  even  tried  to 
make  It  appear  that  we  would  destroy  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  and  private  ownership  of  property  simply  because  we  have 
urged  a  speedy  mobilization  of  industry  as  well  as  manpower. 

It  is  l>ecause  I  cherisli  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  all  of  the  other  glorious  liberties  guaranteed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  I  want  to  safeguard  these  liberties  from  the 
Gestapo  of  a  Nazi   worid 

These  spokesmen  of  wealth  were  perfectly  willing  that  Congress 
should  draft  the  young  men  of  America  and.  if  need  be.  send  them 
to  their  death  In  battle  for  the  defense  of  America.  But,  when 
we  undertook  to  require  the  same  cooperation  and  patriotism  from 
Industry,  they  felt  that  property  was  too  sacred  for  comptilscry 
mobilization. 
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I  believe  that  our  very  liberty  Is  In  danger  and  that  danger  will 
be  greatly  Increased  If  England  falla  before  the  Nazis.  Hitler's 
man  bombing  of  England,  which  Is  taking  place  at  this  very  hour, 
Is  but  the  terrible  prelude  of  a  determined  effort  to  land  troops  on 
the  Island. 

The  transfer  of  50  or  more  destroyers  from  the  United  States 
to  England  might  make  It  possible  for  England  to  prevent  that 
Invasion  and  thereby  stop  Hitler  In  Europe.  Thus,  by  helping 
England,  we  would  help  America  more. 

Announcer  McCokmick.  Thank  you.  Senator  Lee 

You  are  listening  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  presenting 
ft  discussion  on  "How  Far  Should  the  United  States  Aid  Great 
Britain?"     You  have  Just  heard  Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Oklahoma. 

And  now  we  are  pleased  to  present  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of 
Colorado.     Senator    Johnson. 

^  ADDRESS    BT    SENATOR    EDWIN    C     JOHNSON 

Ever  since  the  War  between  the  States,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  most  helpful  and  cooperative  friend  to  the  Brltl.sh  Empire. 
At  times  Old  England  has  leaned  upon  us  heavily,  but  we  have 
always  responded  magnificently.  She  has  a  vast  empire  and  Is 
^<ronstantly  In  trouble.  The  powerful  nations  of  the  Old  World  have 
turned  against  her  and  today  she  Is  begging  for  more  and  more 
of  our  assistance.  We  spared  her  from  a  military  debacle  with  our 
finances  and  our  men  23  years  ago.  Last  year  we  changed  our 
laws  to  become  her  arsenal.  All  of  our  private  munition-making 
industry  Is  now  at  her  disposal .  Her  current  needs  are  very  great. 
and  her  demands  Ufxjn  our  generosity  are  for  more,  and  more,  and 
more. 

How  far  shall  we  go?  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
already  gone  as  far  as  prudence  and  good  judgment  will  permit. 
and  that  we  owe  It  to  humanity  to  remain  neutral  and  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  minister  unto  a  striclcen  world  when  hc:jt.lities 
finally  cease. 

American  manufactured  munttlona  going  to  England  are  Increas- 
ing rapidly  month  by  month.  During  the  last  7  months  these  ship- 
ments totalled  903.500.000  and  consisted  of  powder,  shells,  rifles, 
ntachlne  guns,  cannon,  engines,  airplanes,  and  other  war  material: 
336  planes  will  go  forward  in  August  and  the  number  will  increase 
until  we  reach  the  goal  set  of  3.000  a  month  Truly  we  are  Eng- 
land's best  neighbor.  All  of  this  U  being  done  In  accordance  with 
our  law. 

The  extraordinary  proposal  to  transfer  50  or  60  United  States 
destroyers  to  the  war  zone  does  have  a  strong  emotional  appeal  to 
wann-beartod  Americans,  but  the  proposition  is  neither  legal. 
logical,  nor  safe.  It  Is  not  good  military  strategy;  It  la  very  poor 
military  strategy.  Not  only  would  It  constitute  an  outright  act  of 
war.  but  it  would  constitute  a  piece-meal  disintegration  of  an  In- 
dispensable arm  of  the  United  States  Navy — the  light  fighting  craft 
arm.  already  woefully  weak.  The  replacement  cost  of  the  50  or  60 
destroyers  Is  approximately  $300,000,000.  not  a  serious  financial 
problem,  but  a  most  serious  replacement  problem  Is  Involved  never- 
theless. We  must  keep  in  mind  that  2  years  are  required  to  build 
a  destroyer  and,  since  every  shipbuilding  facility  In  the  United 
States  has  orders  sufficient  to  keep  it  fully  occupied  during  the  next 
5  years,  the  actual  replacement  of  these  vital  ships  cannot  l>e 
undertaken  until  1946. 

It  has  been  the  wise  practice  of  the  Navy  to  convert,  as  they  are 
replaced,  the  older  destroyers  Into  badly  needed  fast  mine  layers, 
aircraft  tenders,  and  antiaircraft  vessels.  The  60  destroyers  under 
consideration  are  all  now  In  vital  service,  some  being  in  neutrality 
patrol  service,  while  others  are  used  for  training  purposes.  Not  one 
of  them  is  in  drydock.  not  one  of  them  is  surplus,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  obsolete  In  the  sense  that  it  is  useless.  Many  of  them  are 
over-aged,  but  they  cannot  safely  be  spared  until  they  are  replaced. 
On  July  5  of  this  year  we  had  61  destroyers  under  construction,  and 
the  2-ocean  Nav7  program  now  getting  under  way  calls  for  the 
construction  of  over  150  additional  destroyers.  Would  these  facts 
not  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  extremely  short  on  such  craft? 

The  term  "obBolete"  in  connection  with  ccmbat  ships  is  confusing. 
A  ship  can  be  obsolete  and  at  the  same  time  vital  and  that  paradox 
precisely  states  the  situation  relative  to  our  need  for  these  old 
destroyers.  On  March  1  last  the  United  States  had  301  combatant 
vessels  in  commission  and  out  of  that  total  150  were  over-age  or 
obsolete,  yet  all  of  them  were  in  vital  service.  The  very  fact  that 
obsolete  ships  are  being  retained  in  the  service  proves  their  Indis- 
pensabllity  beyond  any  argument.  If  they  were  obsolete  and  not 
needed,  they  would  be  decommissioned,  but  not  one  at  the  60 
destroyers  under  discussion  Is  decommissioned. 

England,  In  the  dark  hour  of  her  efforts  to  hold  her  Empire  to- 
gether, needs  every  ship  which  we  have  afloat,  and  she  needs  the 
men  to  man  those  ships;  she  needs  every  war  plane  In  the  United 
States,  and  every  pilot  and  groundman  that  we  have  to  operate 
these  planes.  In  fact,  she  actually  needs  skilled  pilots  now  more 
than  she  needs  additional .  planes.  In  the  battle  of  Britain  her 
dauntless  and  inspired  pilots  are  giving  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. Such  daring,  dogged  fighting  has  never  been  surpassed  In 
all  of  the  world's  military  history.  Against  superior  numbers,  they 
are  more  than  holding  their  own,  but  right  now  every  one  of  her 
pilots  Is  fighting  twice  as  many  hours  as  he  should  be  fighting. 
England's  need  for  more  pilots  is  very  grave  indeed,  the  50  de- 
stroyers which  she  Is  now  seeking  will  not  be  more  than  a  "token 
offering  to  British  aid."  No  one  understands  better  than  England 
that  the  proposed  transfer  1«  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 


against  her  enemies.  I  do  not  blame  English  statesmen  for  want- 
ing us  in  the  war  I  admire  them  for  their  boldness  and  their 
cunning.  I  do  not  blame  clever  English  statesmen  for  coaxing  us 
in  the  back  door,  step  by  step,  if  we  hesitate  to  come  In  the  front 
door.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  British  Empire  the  day  we 
enter  the  war  but  it  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Gbanik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Johnson 

You  have  Just  heard  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air  discussion,  "How  Far  SlK)uld 
United  States  Aid  Great  Brluln?" 

Our  next  speaker  is  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  noted  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, who  spent  many  years  in  Italy.  Germany,  and  France, 
and  whose  recent  newspaper  series  with  Colonel  Donovan  has  at- 
tracted international  attention.     Mr   Mowrer. 

ADDRESS  BT  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 

After  a  great  many  years  as  a  foreign  correspondent.  I  have  Just 
returned  from  European  battlefields 

Events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe  have  no  sense  except  as 
horrible  examples  of  what  happens  to  peace-loving  countries  which 
refuse  to  believe  ill  of  predatory  neighbors  and  which  refuse  to 
help  each  other  against  aggression  when  it  starts. 

Denmark,  Norway.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  trusted  to  their 
neutrality  to  protect  them  And  where  are  they?  France  refused 
to  help  Czechoslovakia — and  later  succumbed  Britain,  as  punish- 
ment for  Its  hesitancy.  Is  today  defending  Itself  alone  against  a 
coalition  monstrous  in  power  and  intent 

It  has  been  my  Job  to  watch  all  this  Moreover.  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Benito  Mussolini  were  at  one  time  among  my  personal  acquaintances. 
So  I  am  well  vaccinated  against  any  twaddle  about  their  "friendship 
for  America"  I  know  that  they  will  go  for  us — when  they  dare. 
Directly  or  indirectly.     But  surely. 

For  they,  with  the  Japs,  are  already  at  war  with  us  spiritually. 
They  hate  our  guts.  They  are  seeking  to  break  down  our  morale 
and  lull  us  to  sleep.  Yet  actually  nothing  stands  today  between 
the  United  States  and  open  attack  but  the  British  Navy  and  the 
British  Air  Force.  This  is  not  "scaremongerlng."  It  U  an  under- 
statement of  a  simple  fact 

Now  whether  we  admire  the  British  or  hate  their  guu  they  will 
never  attack  us  and  we  ought  to  assist  them  were  they  a  nation  of 
c?imlbal  Hottentots  They  are  not  Indeed,  we  share  with  them 
a  common  set  of  values.     If  they  go  down  we  remain  alone 

Today  they  may  easily  go  down.  They  counted  on  France  and 
France  cracked  Almost  complete  loss  of  material  in  Flanders  left 
them  temporarily  very  weak. 

The  defeat  of  Britain  would  leave  an  appalling  situation— for 
us.  Hitler  becomes  a  leader  of  a  world  alliance  Through  Japan 
he  rules  the  Far  East;  through  Soviet  Russia  the  vast  Asiatic 
steppes;  India  falls  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course;  Africa  he  divides 
with  Italy  and  conceivably  with  Spain. 

Nothing  remains  between  him  and  the  world  power  he  covets 
but  the  Western  Hemisphere — which  means  for  fighting  purposes 
the  United  States  With  the  passive  cooperation  of  the  British 
Fleet  this  task  would  remain  possible  for  us  Without  that  coop- 
eration It.  Is  almost  surely  impossible  Good  as  our  own  fleet  is. 
It  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  one-ocean  fleet  up  against  a 
two-ocean  coalition  With  Britain  subjugated  the  way  is  clear 
in  any  case  for  the  totalitarian  economic  and  political  offensive 
in  this  hemisphere  To  prevent  actual  attack,  we  should,  with 
Britain  knocked  out.  be  forced  to  adopt  intensive  militarism  If 
we  do.  our  living  standard  will  slump  terrifically;  our  economic 
life  will  undergo  real  regimentation;  our  easy-going  ways  will  give 
way  to  an  almost  iron  discipline.  Yet  we  shall  have  to — or  submit. 
By  this  effort,  we  shall,  if  the  dictators  wait,  ex'entually  build  up 
an  adequate  two-ocean  air  and  water  and  land  defense,  and  be- 
come Immune  to  attack  Before  that  Britain's  defeat  is  mortal 
danger  for  us  If  Hitler,  in  addition,  manages  to  seize  all  or  even 
most  of  the  British  Fleet,  then  immediate  attack  on  this  hemi- 
sphere tjecomes  a  practical  proposition  Not  against  the  United 
States  proper  -not  immediately  More  likely  against  our  out- 
posts— Greenland.  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  South  America  Possession  of  a  couple  of  these  makes  prep- 
aration for  a  real  offensive  against  our  territory  comparatively 
easy. 

It  isn't  a  pretty  situation  It  leaves  a  pretty  choice:  Either  we 
help  the  British  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  defeat  now — or  we 
watch  in  relative  impotence  while  our  avowed  enemies  destroy  our 
own   conceivable    friend. 

Admittedly  the  British  are  not  beaten  yet— thank  God  For  each 
day  they  hold  finds  us  a  little  better  prepared  Recently  I  talked 
with  Churchill  and  Halifax  and  Earnest  Bevln  Their  spirit 
seemed  unconquerable.  It  Is  their  army  that  Is  weak,  largely 
owing  to  the  material  lost  in  Flanders.  At  best,  military  students 
give  Britain  only  a  50-percent  chance  of  holding  out.  If  Britain 
succumtw.  the  victors  have  a  very  good  chance  of  seizing  the 
British  Fleet  for  use  against  us. 

What  therefore  is  wisdom— to  sit  apart  in  the  Illusion  of  Isola- 
tion and  allow  the  totalitarian  world  conquest  to  proceed  piece- 
meal until  it  reaches  us.  or.  by  an  infinitely  smaller  effort  than  the 
one  we  should  ultimately  make,  save  ourselves  now  by  saving 
Britain.  As  a  witness  of  Hitlers  might  and  malevolence,  I  am 
aghast  at  the  extent  to  which  many  of  our  best  citizens  Ignore 
or  underestimate  the  danger. 
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Many  argue  that  giving  decisive  aid  to  Britain  Involves  the  risk 
cf  war  B'.it  If  we  are  already  on  the  aggressors'  list  as  the  next 
▼Ictlm,  where  Is  the  greater  danger?  Will  we  take  a  slight  war 
risk  now  beside  a  still  powerfully  ally,  or  face  certain  conflict  a  few 
months  hence,  still  far  from  rearmed  and  utterly  alone? 

Hitler  counts  on  our  doing  nothing.  He  counts  on  his  friends 
here,  on  the  natural  desire  of  a  commercial  nation  to  do  business 
with  him.  on  the  natural  pacifism  of  a  prosperoiis  and  free  people. 
Can  it  be  that  he  is  right?  I  cannot  believe  It  For  if  through 
shirking  our  responsibilities  today  we  turned  out  to  have  opened 
the  door  on  national  disaster  a  year  from  now.  the  very  sons  we 
thought  by  our  Inaction  to  save,  would  curse  us. 

The  rlRht   course  Is:    All   necessary  aid   to  Britain — now. 

Announcer  McCormack.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Mowrer. 

And  now  as  our  concluding  speaker  in  tonight's  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.  we  present  Frederick  J.  Llbby.  founder  and  head  of 
the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War.     Mr.  Llbby. 

ADDRESS    BT    DR.    FREDERICK    J.    LIBBT 

How  far  should  the  United  States  aid  Great  Britain? 

My  answer  is  this: 

"All  the  material  aid  at  our  command,  consistent  with  law  and 
not  inconsistent  with  tlie  interests  cf  our  own  national  de.'entoe. " 

I  have  followed  the  wording  of  the  Democratic  platform,  but  the 
Republican  plank  is  almost  the  same: 

"Such  aid  as  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  International  law  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  our  own   naticnal  defense." 

The  preceding  planks  of  both  platforms  are  equally  a  part  of  my 
answer: 

"The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly  opposed  to  Involving  this  Nation 
In  foreign  wars  " 

The  Democratic  plank  is  more  specific: 

"We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval  and  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas,  except  In  ca»e  of  attack." 

These  planks  are  what  1.000  or  more  delegates  at  each  conven- 
tion believed  their  neighbors  and  friends  want  done.  Even  if  the 
Preiiidential  candidates  should  repudiate  ttietr  platform  and  the 
platfcrms  should  be  forgotten  alter  election,  the  fact  remains 
crystal  clear  that  the  similarity  of  the  platforms  shows  two  things: 
First,  that  the  country  is  determined  to  stay  out  of  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Aula;  and  second,  regardless  of  our  sympathief^.  our 
aid  to  Great  Britain  should  be  held  within  legal  limits  and  the 
requirements  of  our  own  national  defense.  This  position  seems 
to  me  sound 

I  shall  not  be  able  In  6  minutes  to  do  more  than  show  what  the 
legal  limitations  are  which  forbid  the  sale  of  destroyers  and  other 
current  proposals  I  hope  that  Senator  Johnson  will  discuss  the 
requirements  of  our  national  defense. 

Our  statutes  so  clearly  forbid  the  transfer  of  armed  ves.sels  to 
Great  Britain  that  the  Law  Journal,  a  leading  American  law  pub- 
lication, in  an  editorial  which  i4>p«BLred  on  August  7.  spoke  cate- 
gorically as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  June  15.  1917.  would  equally 
prevent  both  transactions  (that  Is.  the  transfer  of  the  mosquito 
fleet  and  the  transfer  of  destroyers).  The  prohibitory  provisions 
follow:  'During  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral 
nation,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  or  converted  from  a  private  vessel  Into  a  vessel  of  war,  with 
any  Inleut  or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral, 
that  such  vessel  shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation,  or  to 
an  agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  bo  employed  in 
the  serMce  of  any  such  t>clllgerent  nation  after  Its  departure  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.' " 

Could  the  law  be  clearer  or  more  unequivocal?  It  Is  unlawful 
to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  any  vessel  of 
war  with  any  Intent  that  such  vessel  shall  be  delivered  to  a  bellig- 
erent, or  to  an  agent  or  citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  will  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  such  l)elllgerent  nation  after  Its  departure  from  our  Jurisdiction. 
As  long  as  that  law  is  on  our  statute  books,  and  our  neutrality 
law  remains  in  effect,  those  destroyers  cannot  be  transferred  legally 
to  Great  Britain.  The  law  further  provides  that  whoever  "author- 
izes" the  taking  of  any  such  vessel  out  of  port  or  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  flO.OOO  fine  or  10 
years'  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

Our  Government  is  not  going  to  resort  to  the  tricks  of  shyster 
lawyers  to  get  around  its  own  laws. 

Now.  then,  suppose  this  statute  should  be  repealed  by  Conjjress. 
What  then**  Then  you  find  yourself  confronted  with  an  equally 
clear  and  unequivocal  prohibition  under  International  law  The 
Hague  Convention  of  1907,  of  which  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  signatories,  rends  thus; 

•Tlic  supply  in  any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war  material  of 
any  kind  Is  forbidden." 

8ecretar>'  Hull  as  late  as  last  Wednesday  took  his  stand  again  on 
the  sanctity  of  international  law.  Regardless  of  what  other  nations 
do.  we  all  support  Secretary  Hull  In  refusing  to  make  us  lawbreakers. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  must  be  scrupulous  in  this 
matter.     We  study  In  our  school  textbooks  the  famous  case  of  the 


Alabama  claims  when  we  were  awarded  $15,500,000  in  gold  becatise  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  a  British  armed  vessel,  the  Alabama, 
and  two  other  ships.  We  won  that  case  of  the  basis  of  three  pria- 
clples  for  the  government  of  neutrals.  The  first  of  them  bears 
directly  on  the  point  of  Lssue: 

"A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out.  arming,  or  equipping  within  Its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  and  also  to 
use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  Its  Jurisdiction  of 
any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel 
having  been  specially  adapted  in  whole  or  In  j)art,  within  such 
Jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use  ' 

These  destroyers  have  without  question  been  armed  and  equipped 
within  our  Jurisdiction  If  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  there  is 
certainly  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  they  will  carry  on  war 
against  a  power  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  Therefore,  again,  by 
our  own  print  iples,  lor  which  we  have  stood  for  70  years  and  on 
which  we  won  the  Alabama  claims,  we  are  forbidden  to  make  this 
transfer.  As  long  as  our  neutrality  law  remains  on  our  books  our 
statutes  and  international  law  alike  prohibit  the  unneutral  action 
now  proposed. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  of  neutrality  Itself.  Shall  we  retain 
our  neutrality  law?  Or  shall  we  declare  war  on  Germany?  Do  the 
American  people  want  to  declare  war?  To  raise  this  question  Is  to 
answer  it  Both  party  platforms  have  so  Intcrprettd  the  public  will. 
The  Gallup  poll  likewise  shows  an  overwhelming  niajority  opposed 
to  such  ra&h  folly. 

Therelore  we  believe  we  represent  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  in  supporting  neutrality  as  against  a  declaration  of 
war  or  the  illegal  waging  of  war,  and  In  limiting  aid  to  Great  Britain 
to  that  which  can  legally  be  ex;end?d. 

Announcer  McCor^Mirk   Thank  you.  Dr.  Llbby. 

And  this  concludes  part  1  of  tonight's  American  Fonma  of  the  Air 
presentation. 

Mr.  Grm«ik  This  concludes  the  first  part  of  our  radio  presentation. 

Announcer  SrrPHrN  McCobmick.  Immediately  following  station 
identification  we  shall  continue  with  the  extemporaneous  discus- 
sion     This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  emanating  from  the  WU- 
lard  room  of  the  Hotel  Wlllard  In  Washington.  D  C,  and  presented 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  by  WOL  In  cooperation  with 
WOR 

We  return  you  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Oranlk. 

Mr  Ohakik  And  now  as  part  2  of  tonight's  American  Porum  of 
the  Air  presentation.  How  Far  Should  the  United  States  Aid  Great 
Britain?  we  present  an  informal  round-table  panel  discussion  by 
our  speakers,  whose  opening  remarks  you  have  Just  heard.    They  are: 

Senator  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 
Colorado;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  noted  newspaper  correspondent; 
and  Or  Frederick  J.  Libby,  founder  and  head  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Prevention  of  War. 

Senator  Lee,  will  you  open  the  discussion? 

PANEL  DISCUSSION,  AMERICAN   FOBUM  OF  TH«  AIK,  StrNDAT,  SEFTEMBEK   1, 

1940,    7   P.   M. 

Members  of  the  panel:  Senator  Josh  Lee.  Oklahoma;  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnson.  Colorado;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  newspaper  corre- 
spondent; Dr.  Frederick  J  Libby.  National  Council  for  Prevention 
ol  War. 

Senator  Lee  Mr.  Granik.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  little  longer  than 
the  usual  qu?stion  Just  now.  I  will  give  more  time  to  the  others 
later,  but  I  wish  to  put  this  hypothetical  question;  Suppose  you 
were  Hitler  Suppose,  like  Hitler,  you  were  ambitious  to  dominate 
the  world.  Suppose  you  had  under  your  control  all  of  the  food, 
manpower,  factories,  shipyards,  tanks,  guhs,  planes,  and  other  war 
materials  of  luly.  Ethiopia,  Albania,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium.  Lux- 
emburg. Prance,  and  Germany.  Then  suppose  you  defeated  Eng- 
land and  thereby  added  to  your  power  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
British  Isles.  Australia,  and  India,  and  also  the  British  Navy;  and 
suppose  that  the  Nazis,  with  the  usual  German  thoroughness, 
already  had  complete  blueprints  and  charts  of  every  British  man-o'- 
war  and  had  trained  crews  ready  to  take  over  and  operate  these 
battleships  without  delay;  you  woidd  then  have  the  combined  sea 
power  of  the  British.  French,  Italian,  German,  and  all  other  domi- 
nated nations'  navies,  which  would  be  several  times  greater  than 
the  United  States. 

Then,  suppose  the  actions  of  Japan  made  It  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  keep  most  of  Its  fleet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
suppose  you  realized,  as  Hitler  has  already  stated,  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  a  vulnerable  thing  and  one  well-located  bomb  would  ren- 
der the  Canal  useless;  then  suppose  you  had  thousands  of  Nazi 
agents  In  all  the  Latin  American  countries  and  for  a  few  million 
dollars  you  could  start  revolutions  In  several  of  those  explosive 
countries;  and  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  you  aided  one  side 
and  by  aiding  one  side  you  could  gain  control  of  the  governments 
of  those  countries;  then  suppose  you  were  crowded  from  behind  by 
a  nation  on  th°  march,  and  tempted  from  In  front  by  the  treasures 
ol  the  western  world,  and  you  realised  the  United  States  is  inade- 
quately prepared  for  war  now.  but  you  knew  that  she  was  getting 
under  way  with  a  powerful  defense  program.  I  say,  under  circum- 
stances   like    these,    IX    you    were    Hitler,    fltished    with    vlctocy. 
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strengthened  by  acquisition,  and  mad  for  power,  what  would  you 
do'  Would  you  wait  and  give  the  United  States  time  to  arm,  or 
would  you  move  at  once? 

Senitor  Johnson.  Is  that  question — or  speech — directed  to  me. 
Senator? 

Senator  Lez  To  anyone 
,^  Senator  Johnson  If  I  were  up  against  a  proposition  like  that, 
Seoalor.  I  would  certainly  keep  all  my  defenses  at  home,  and  I 
would  band  them  Just  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  wouldn't  be  peddling 
them  to  England  or  anybody  else  I  would  keep  them  right  here 
In  the  tJnited  States  and  get  ready  for  an  emergency  as  serious 
&s  that  I  don't  think  I  would  sleep  nights.  I  would  keep  on 
working  day  and  night. 

Mr  MowREX.  Certainly  we  ought  to  keep  right  on  working  day 
and  night,  but  If.  as  many  of  us  believe,  the  British  wUly-nllly  are 
fighting  our  war.  by  the  same  argument,  the  Senator  would  not 
risk  our  war  material  once  It  Is  made.  If  he  considers  by  risking 
any  of  our  war  material  in  our  defense  somewhere,  let  us  say  in 
the  English  Channel,  we  should  be  doing  our  country  a  disservice, 
then  by  risking  the  same  ships  off  the  South  American  coast  we 
probably  would  be  Injuring  the  cotuitiry  Just  the  same  way.  The 
result  would  be  we  would  work  day  and  night  and  create  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  a  powerful  air  fleet,  and  a  marvelous  Army  with  all  the 
new  gadgets  and  tanks,  and  so  on.  but  never  risk  any  of  it  for 
fear  if  the  thing  went  on  we  should  be  caught  without  adequate 
defense. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Mowrer,  I  would  like  to  have  you  make 
It  clear  to  all  of  us  Just  what  aid  you  would  give  Britain.  Do  you 
want  to  go  to  war?  Is  that  the  thing  you  are  talking  about?  Do 
you  want  to  violate  our  laws,  or  do  you  want  to  live  within  our 
laws  and  give  such  aid  as  we  can  within  our  laws?  Your  first 
statement  was  very  confusing.  You  wound  up  with  a  gesture 
here.  You  said,  "All  necessary  aid  to  Britain  now."  What  do  you 
mean  by  that — going  to  war?     What  do  you  mean? 

Mr  MowRxx.  I  wouldn't  violate  any  of  our  law-s.  I  would  like 
to  see  them  changed  so  we  can  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
give  the  aid  to  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  possible.  By  saying  "now," 
I  mean  we  should  start  about  It  now. 

Senator  Lex.  England  has  never  asked  for  men,  has  she? 

Mr.  MowRzx.  No;   and  I  don't  think  she  would. 

Senator  Johnson.  England  needs  men  more  than  anything  else, 
skilled  men.  pilots. 

Mr.  MowxEX  They  need  a  few  skilled  pilots,  or  as  many  as  they 
can  get.  When  we  say  "men."  we  primarily  mean  infantry  divi- 
sions, the  sending  of  an  expeditionary  force  to  E^irope.  As  you. 
Senator,  well  know,  there  are  now  a  great  many  American  pilot* — 
I  say  a  great  many:  several  hundreds — flying  for  Great  Britain. 
Would  you  recall  them? 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  violating  our  laws  If  they  are  flying 
for  Great  Britain.  Naturally,  I  don't  think  that  that  enters  into 
the  matter  at  all.  But  you  may  be  talking  about  our  Nation's 
breaking  our  own  laws.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  be  a  little  more  explicit  about  the  aid  that 
you  are  going  to  give  to  Great  Britain 

Senator  Lxx.  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  time,  if  Dr.  Llbby 
will  speak,  but  the  gentlemen  have  made  two  points.  One  is  that 
the  transfer  of  these  destroyers,  for  instance,  would  weaken  our 
own  defense,  and  second,  that  it  wovild  be  a  violation  of  law.  In 
the  flrst  place.  I  don't  believe  it  would  weaken  our  defense  because 
used  with  England  it  would  be  stronger  What  we  have  alone 
isn't  enough,  Jiist  like  what  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
was  overrun  had  alone  was  not  enough:  but  if  they  had  pooled 
their  strength  and  military  equipment  that  would  have  been  enough 
to  stop  them,  and  that  Is  why  a  few  destroyers  now  in  England's 
hands  would  be  worth  many  more  for  us  later  if  we  were  facing 
the  Nazis  alone. 

Dr.  LiBBT.  Senator,  what  about  this  question?  You  said  you  did 
not  want  to  go  to  war.  If  we  start  lending  or  sending  or  giving 
Illegally,  contrary  to  our  own  laws  and  to  international  law.  our 
destroyers,  why  do  you  want  to  stop  there,  and  how  can  you  stop 
there?  Is  that  like  the  American  people  to  go  into  a  war  half  way 
and  then  say.  "I  don't  like  this,  I'm  going  home"? 

Senator  Lxx.  We  are  the  flrst  and  only  country  that  has  volun- 
tarily gotten  off  the  high  seas  and  placed  a  neutrality  !aw  over  ovir- 
selves  Other  countries  have  taken  the  attitude  of  a  non-t)elllgerent 
and  left  them  free  to  furnish  all  the  food  and  fighting  materials 
they  wanted  to.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  I  believe  we  can 
still  transfer  the  destroyers  within  the  law.  Four  good  lawyers 
Ircm  New  York  came  out  In  support  of  that  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
that  effect.  I  certainly  am  not  one.  when  a  thing  allows  of  two 
interpretations,  to  take  the  interpretation  which  is  against  our 
own  interests. 

Dr.  LiBBT.  Mr.  Senator,  I  saw  that  letter,  and  I  saw  the  comment 
that  you  will  And  in  the  Congkessional  Record  the  next  day  from 
a  law>-er  at  Cornell  who  said  that  they  had  left  out  pertinent  facts, 
that  they  had  left  oiit  part  of  the  laws,  and  that  their  statement 
was  shocking,  and  tliere  has  t>een  no  one  come  forward  in  the 
Senate  to  reply  to  thut  letter. 

Chairman  Oranik.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  I  see  a  ques- 
tion from  the  floor. 

Mrs.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Oranik.  gentlemen  of  the  panel:  Will  the  Il- 
lustrious war  correspondent  who  has  Just  spoken  of  the  intestinal 


fortitude  of  the  British,  which  I  think  Isn't  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  please  tell  us  why  you  call  this  our  war? 

Mr  MowRER  I  called  it  our  war  because  I  believe  that  the  Britl.sh 
are  standing  between  us  and  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
with  such  confederates  as  it  can  muster  It  was  not  our  war  in 
Inception.  It  became  our  war  when  it  became  clear  to  those  of  us 
who  had  any  contact  with  the  people  across  the  water  that  what 
the  man  in  Berlin  was  after  was  world  empire,  that  he  particularly 
disliked  us  and  hated  us  as  a  democracy,  and  that  he  intended  to 
clean  us  up  if  he  could.  As  long  as  the  European  powers  have 
been  capable  of  looking  after  this  war.  I  certainly  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  our  doing  nothing  about  it:  now  that  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  may  not  be  capable  of  doing  it.  now  that  at  least  half  of 
those  nations  upon  which  we  thought  we  could  count  have  gone 
down,  are  under  Hitler's  boot,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look  up 
and.  if  our  laws  stand  In  the  way  of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do, 
we  ought  to  change  the  laws  That  is  what  we  have  Senators  and 
Congressmen  for. 

Senator  Lee  I  want  to  make  another  comment  on  the  legality  of 
the  Situation.  Of  course,  it  could  be  held  that  it  is  unlawful,  but 
It  has  not  been  stated,  that  I  have  seen,  that  it  would  t>e  unlawful 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  or  transfer  these  destroyers  to  a 
private  company  or  corporation  and  they  in  turn  then  sell  them  to 
England  Now  that  is  within  the  law.  and  here  we  are  splitting 
hairs  on  technicalities  in  order  to  hide  behind  a  law  and  lose  an 
opportunity  to  save  America  from  war  If  Hitler  comes  over  here, 
what  good  would  it  do  us  to  stand  on  the  coast  and  say,  "It  is 
against  international  law  for  you  to  do  this'"' 

Chairman  Granik    We  have  another  question  from  the  floor. 

Miss  Frances  O'Donnell  A  question  to  Senator  Johnson,  or  a 
request  for  a  comment  by  Senator  Lex:  Please  explain  why  it  would 
take  2  years  to  replace  one  of  these  over-age  d'?stroyers  when  it 
could  be  constructed  and  put  Into  service  within  3  months  during 
the  World  War.  41 'j  days  having  been  the  record  launching  time, 
as  I  was  told  at  the  Navy  Department  Why  would  it  take  2  years 
to  replace  a  vessel  that  could  be  built  originally  in  3  months'' 

Senator  Johnson  The  Navy  Department  must  be  putting  out 
conflicting  information  According  to  the  Information  that  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  have — and  they  received  It  from 
the  Navy  Department — it  takes  exactly  2  years  to  build  one  of  these 
destroyers  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  World  War  they  built 
some  sort  of  a  small  launch-like  t>oat:  I  dont  know  very  much 
al>out  the  boat,  but  they  did  build  them  very  rapidly,  but  these 
destroyers  are  not  a  small  boat.  They  are  1.100  tons,  they  are 
good-sized  boats  and  it  takes  2  years  to  construct  them  They  are 
not    the    kind    of    vessel    that    you    think    they    are    at    all 

Miss  Rabori  Was  it  only  when  E^ngland  stood  a  50-percent  chance 
Of  losing  that  it  tiecame  our  war? 

Mr  MowRER  It  becomes  our  war  when  the  result  of  England's 
losing  It  Is  going  to  affect  us.  I  have  been  taking,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  a  rather  selfish  view  of  this  war.  hop- 
ing that  we  could  stay  out  of  it  and  that  other  people  would  fight 
our  battle.  If  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  cannot  flght  our 
battle,  then  I  think  we  should  do  something  about  it 

Senator  Lee  In  other  words.  It  is  our  war  once  removed;  the 
next  step  will  be  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  I  am  trying  to  get  Mr  Mowrer  to  tell  what  he 
would  do  that  we  are  not  already  doing.  I  have  already  stated  to 
him.  and  he  ha.sn't  disputed  the  fact 

Senator  Lee  (Interposing)    Transfer  the  destroyers. 

Senator  Johnson  That  our  munitions  industries  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  England,  that  we  are  making  everything  they  want  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  make  it.  and  we  are  neglecting  our  own  orders  in 
order  to  supply  England  with  the  munitions  of  war.  Our  private 
Industry  is  doing  that,  and  what  else  is  It  that  you  want  to  do? 
I  want  you  to  make  an  explicit  statement  of  what  you  want  us  to 
do 

Mr  MowREH.  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  he  answers  mine  as  to  what  he  would  do.  If  he 
could,  toward  the  American  pilots  now  flying  for  England  and 
breaking  our  law 

Senator  Johnson  There  isn't  anything  we  can  do.  They  are 
violating  our  law  They  are  not  under  our  control.  What  do  you 
want  us  to  do.  try  to  go  after  them  and  extradite  them  and  bring 
them  back  here  and  try  them?  They  have  given  up  their  citizen- 
ship 

Senator  Lee  Listen.  Senator  Johnson,  why  do  you  think  we 
couldn't  transfer  those  destroyers  now?  Couldn't  we  sell  them  to 
a  private  Individual  and  let  him  sell  them  to  England? 

Senator  Johnson  Oh.  we  could  beat  the  devil  around  the  bush 
but  that  doesn't  make  It  legal 

Senator  Lee   We  will  have  the  devil  to  beat  if  Englaiid  is  defeated 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  no  way  for  a  nation  to  act.  Folks  can 
do  that,  maybe,  and  get  away  with  it  privately,  but  great  nations 
that  are  trying  to  build  up  respect  for  law 

Senator  Lee  (interposing).  You  are  trying  to  play  a  game  with 
two  sets  of  rules,  decency  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  viola- 
tion of  law.  of  the  sanctity  of  human  beings,  the  murder  of  human 
beings,  the  invasion  of  territories  and  the  violation  of  every  law  that 
ever  existed,  man  and  God,  and  we  are  trying  to  split  hairs  over 
the  technicalities  of  a  law  when  we  could  do  it  within  the  law  of  our 
own  country  and  aid  them  materially  without  violating  our  law. 
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Dr,  LiBBT  Senator  lxx  I  don't  believe  emotion  is  going  to  enable 
us  to  evade  the  plain  law  I  read  the  law.  It  is  not  legalistic  Tlie 
question  is  whether,  as  our  colleague  here,  Mr.  Mowrer.  suggests, 
the  law  shall  be  repealed  or  not.  The  law  is  there  and  this  idea 
that  you  have  is  incorrect  We  cannot  sell  those  destroyers  to  a 
private  individual  and  sell  them  to  some  other  country.  That  would 
Still  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  Attorney  General  takes  the 
same  position. 

Senator  Lxe.  He  hasn't  bo  stated  with  reelect  to  the  destroyers. 
With  respect  to  the  "mosquito"  fleet,  yes;  but  tiiey  were  built 
since  the  law  was  passed.  The  destroyers  were  built  liefore  the  law 
and  the  law  says  they  must  not  have  been  built  with  the  Intent  of 
tranafemng  them  to  some  belligerent.  Certainly  no  one  could  say 
that  the  destroyers  built  back  at  the  time  of  the  World  Wax  were 
built  with  that  intent. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  reoentiy  been  reconditioned  and 
rebuilt. 

Senator  Lcz  But  the  law  doesn't  say  anything  about  recondi- 
tioning and  rebuilding. 

Mr  FkEDERicK  C,  Kruc.  I  want  to  know  what  assurance  we  have 
that  if  we  loan  planes  to  England  now.  and  England  should  lose. 
that  Elngland  won't  use  them  against  us  and  we  would  be  In  worse 
shape. 

Senator  Lee  That  same  argument  could  be  applied  that  we 
shouldn't  use  our  ships  against  anybody  because  they  might  be 
captured.  If  England  were  fighting  only  half-heartedly  that  might 
be  true,  but  they  are  fighting  like  grim  death.  " 

Senatdr  Johnson.  But  you  said  a  while  ago  Germany  was  going 
to  get  all  of  England's  ships.  If  they  are  fighting  so  strenuously, 
I  don't   think  Germany 

Senator  Lee  (interposing).  I  said  if  they  did.  I  didn't  say  they 
were  going  to      I  said  "if  " 

Senator  Johnson    I  am  glad  you  said  "If." 

Senator  Lex  The  ships  would  be  used  against  the  same  power 
that  threatens  America  and  the  same  pKJwcr  against  which  we  are 
arming,  and  to  say  we  shouldn't  transfer  them  because  they  might 
be  captured  would  be  to  say  we  sbovildn't  send  our  own  men  out 
With  them  because  they  might  be  captured. 

Senator  Johnson  I  want  to  ask  Senator  Lai  one  question.  He 
made  a  very  courageous  statement  In  his  opening  remarks,  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  coumgeous  all  the  way.  but  when  he 
got  right  down  to  the  p>olnt.  he  said,  "Oh.  I  wouldn't  send  men. 
I  wouldn't  send  men  I  wouldn't  declare  war.  I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing like  that" — and  the  facts  are  that  Great  Britain  right  now 
needs  skilled  men.  and  the  only  place  In  the  world  that  there  are 
any  skilled  men  that  she  can  get  is  right  in  the  United  States  of 
America  If  you  are  going  to  help  England,  why  not  do  It  honor- 
ably and  out  in  the  open'  If  you  want  to  fight  Hitler,  why  don  t 
you  do  It.  not  on  the  floor  In  debate,  but  why  don't  you  to  war 
with  him.  if  that  1?  the  way  you  feel? 

Senator  Lee  I  don't  want  to  flght  him;  that  is  the  reason  I  want 
Elngland   to  whip  him. 

Mr.  Owens  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mowrer  a  question.  You  state 
If  the  Germans  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  British  Fleet,  the 
danger  of  invasion  is  very  great  over  here.  When  the  British  have 
pocseasion  of  the  Brltisli  Fleet  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  to 
Norway,  France,  or  Holland,  how  do  you  think  the  Germans  can 
get  over  here  with  it? 

Mr  Mowrer  The  French  had  possession  of  the  French  Fleet  and 
the  Brltl.sh  had  a  promise  from  the  Prench  that  the  ships  would 
never  be  put  In  a  position  where  they  could  conceivably  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  Adolf  Hitler,  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  chance 
today  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  Fleet  will  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  Hitler  Why?  Bccatise  a  government  that  preaches  re- 
Blstc;nce.  that  carries  on  resistance  to  the  last  moment,  that  has 
DO  Intention  of  allowing  the  fleet  to  come  Into  the  hands  of  the 
the  enemy  falls  Winston  Churchill  fights  to  the  last  and  he  is 
thrown  out  and  his  successor,  conceivably,  let's  say.  Oswald  Mosley. 
the  bead  of  the  British  Order  of  Faaclsts.  orders  the  fleet  to  submit 
to  Hitler      Conceivably  the  British  Fleet  does 

Mr.  Owens    That  doesn't  answer  the  question. 

Senator  L*:e  Let  me  have  a  crack  at  that  question.  In  the  first 
place.  In  England  the  war  Is  concentrated  In  a  very  limited  area, 
and  It  is  much  less  difficult  there,  where  they  know  where  the 
attack  will  come,  where  they  will  try  to  land  and  they  can  con- 
centrate their  forces  and  fewer  men  can  give  greater  resistance  on 
a  smaller  area  than  they  cotild  with  the  whole  coast,  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  particularly  with  our  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  where 
It  must  stay  on  account  of  conditions  over  there,  and  with  a  bomb 
In  the  Panama  Canal  It  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  fleet  to  go 
around  Into  the  Atlantic.  Besides,  If  Hitler  had  the  British  Fleet, 
he  would  have  the  Italian.  German,  and  several  times  larger  fleet 
and  a  coastline  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South  Pole  on  which 
he  could  land, 

Dr  LiBBT  Senator  Lee.  you  have  evaded  the  question.  It  seems 
to  me:  still  I  am  not  satisfied  at  all  with  your  evasion  of  the  legal 
question,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  law  and  the  standpoint 
of  International  law  You  are  suggesting  that  we  apply  some  sub- 
terfuge which  is  still  Illegal,  and  then  what  do  jrou  do  about  Inter- 
national law?  Do  you  really  want  mb  to  follow  the  example  of 
Hitler,  or  do  you  want  to  stand  by  Secretary  Hull's  defense  of  the 
tntegnty  of  law?     Now,  I  would  like  a  "yes "  or  "no  "  answer. 


Senator  Lex.  Yes.     [Laughter.] 

Dr  Libbt.  That  Is  precisely  what  you  have  been  saying. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  still  anxious  to  find  out  what  we  are  going 
to  do  for  England  that  we  are  not  already  doing.  These  50  de- 
stroyers are  only  a  gesture,  after  all.  Suppose  that  we  do  gamble 
with  them  and  furnish  them  to  England,  and  then  suppose  that 
Hitler  overcomes  England.  an3rway.  Are  either  of  you  gentlemen 
certain  that  the  transfer  of  these  50  destroyers  will  save  England? 
And  if  they  will  not  save  EIngland,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  next? 
What  Is  your  next  step? 

Chairman  Granik    Mr,  Mowrer.  do  you  want  to  take  that? 

Mr  MowBER.  Yes;  I  will  take  that.  Senator  Johnson  asks  two 
questions.  He  says  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  England  that  we  are 
not  doing  now  The  Senator  is  in  the  Senate,  and  he  ought  to 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do.  I  hope  most  of  us  will  agree 
he  ought  to  get  on  doing  something  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  In 
May  oiu-  private  industries  sold  England  23  airplanes,  war  planes: 
and  in  this  last  month  the  number  was  close  to  300.  Just  as  fast 
as  our  production  picks  up  we  are  letting  Erngland  have  our  wsu- 
planes — war  planes  that  our  own  Army  and  Navy  ought  to  have — 
but  that  Is  all  being  done  within  the  law.  What  else  do  you 
want  to  do? 

Mr  Mowrer.  The  Senator  asked  whether  I  thought  the  50  de- 
stroyers would  conceivably  or  surely  save  Great  Britain.  Conceiv- 
ably, they  would  save  Great  Britain.  Surely  no  one  can  say.  But. 
In  any  case,  if  they  serve  to  prolong  that  struggle  by  a  few  months, 
they  will  have  served  us  In  very  good  stead,  because  those  few 
months  of  rearmament  may  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
defenses   of   this   country. 

Senator  Johnson.  e>o  you  know  England  wants  those  destroyer* 
to  carry  the  blockade  to  Innocent  women  and  children  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Mowrer    Yes.  .sir. 

Senator  Johnson,  That  Is  what  she  wants  those  50  destroyers 
for — to  carry  out  her  blockade  of  starvation, 

Mr.  Mowrer,  Precisely — and  I  wish  her  blockade  of  starvation 
cculd  be  made  effective  from  tonight. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  Is  a  pretty  heartless  way  to  look  at  It. 

Senator  Lee.  It  is  much  more  heartless  to  go  against  the  democ- 
racy that  Is  fighting  over  there  for  the  principle  In  which  we  believe 
If  we  go  over  there  and  feed  Hitler's  victims,  why.  we  Just  are 
helping  break  ESigland's  only  weapwn,  the  blockade,  and  I  think 
that  Is  wrong. 

Dr  Libbt  Senator,  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  interested 
In  France.     Now  you  want  to  starve  France. 

Senator  Lee.  France  gave  up  because  she  was  undermined  inside 
by  the  "fifth  columnists  "  and  preachers  of  appeasement. 

Dr,  Libbt.  But  do  you  still  want  to  starve  her? 

Senator  Ixt.  I  don't  want  to  starve  Prance,  but  I  don't  want  to 
feed  her  and  release  the  other  food  to  go  to  Germany  over  there, 
so  Germany's  morale  will  be  kept  up. 

Mr,  Mowrer.  Isn't  It  a  little  vicious  to  say  "want  to  starve 
France"?     I  don't  think  anylxxly  wants  to  starve  anybody. 

Senator  Lee   I  don't  want  to  starve  anybody. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  you  let  them  have  the  destroyers,  that  Is 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  they  would  do  It  with  our  vessels. 

Senator  Lee,  But  it  will  help  stop  Hitler,  and  so  help  save  us. 

Senator  Johnson  There  are  lots  of  things  you  can  do  to  stop 
Hitler  besides  starving   Innocent   women   and   children. 

Mr.  Mowrer.  I  wish  you  would  stiggest  those  things.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  coming 
week,  and  If  you  do  it  and  It  is  accepted,  vou  can  be  sure  of  my 
admiration  and  support,  and  I  think  that  of  most  Americans. 

Mr,  Granik.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

You  have  been  listening  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presen- 
tation. How  Far  Should  United  States  Aid  Great  Britain? 

Our  speakers  were  Senator  Josh  Lee  of  Oklahoma.  Senator  EtowiN 
C.  Johi*son  of  Colorado.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  noted  newspaper 
correspondent  and  coauthor  with  Col.  William  J.  Donovan  of  the 
recent  newspaper  series  sponsored  by  Secretary  Knox,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  Llbby,  founder  and  head  of  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War. 

And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr.  McCormlck. 

Announcer  Stephen  McCormick.  Thus,  we  conclude  another 
broadcast  In  this  series  of  the  American  Pcrvim  of  the  Air,  presented 
by  WOL  m  cooperation  with  WOR. 

This  series  Is  arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore  Granik.  founder 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  and  of  the  American  Forum, 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper  feature.  In  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion there  are  printed  and  distributed  free  of  charge,  the  entire 
proceedings  of  these  broadcasts  which  are  recorded  by  stenotype. 

When  requesting  copies  by  mall  kindly  enclose  5  cents  to  defray 
mailing  expenses.  Address  your  requests  to  Station  WOL,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air  emanated  from  the  Willard  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Willard  in  Washington.  You  are  cordially  Invited  to 
witness  these  broadcasts. 

This  program  originated  through  the  facilities  of  WOL  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Stephen  McCormick  speaking.  This  is  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  12,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  p)ermission 
heretofore  granted  In  the  House,  I  am  placing  in  the  Ricord 
a  speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  Hotel  Pontiac.  Oswego,  N.  Y.. 
before  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  Oswego  County.   ! 

Mr    Chairman,  the  chairman  desired  me  to  speak  to  you  today 
In  regard  to  the  national  Issues.     1  fully  realize  that  most  of  you.    [ 
In  common  with  all  citizens,  were  glued  to  the  radio  during  the    j 
convention  at  Philadelphia  and  that  you  heard  the  able,  carefully    i 
prepared    speeches   of   ex-Prestdent    Hoover.    Joe    Martin,    and   Gov- 
ernor Stassen.  of  Minnesota.    These  speeches  summarized  the  failure 
of  Etemocratlc  leadership  at   Washington   and   the  crying   need  for 
a  change  in  our  Government.     It  is  Impossible  to  add  to  the  ef-    , 
fectlveness  of  these  several   indictments.     However,   if  you   indulge 
me  for  a  brief  period,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  to  you  in  my  own 
way   the  complete  poverty  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the 
field  of  national  achievement. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  in  close  touch  with  the  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  7  years  of  the  present  administration,  and  as 
time  passes,  I  become  more  and  more  alarmed  at  what  Webster 
called  "the  state  of  the  Nation."  Our  national  econormcs  fall 
roughly  into  four  subdivisions:  First,  labor,  second,  agriculture; 
third,  capital:  and  fourth,  administration  With  yovir  permission, 
1  will  discuss  them  briefly  in  that  order.  i 

UiBOR     AND     THE     ADMINISTRATIOM  ' 

The  present  hour  finds  labor  demoralized,  with  12.000.000  cit- 
izens, who  desire  to  work,  unable  to  find  employment  The 
prmciple  of  collective  bargaining,  which  to  my  mind  Is  the  Magna 
Carta  of  labor,  has  been  used  to  destroy  one  branch  of  labor  and  to 
build  up  another.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
had  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  service  to  labor,  has  gone  out  of 
Its  way  to  foment  strikes  and  to  destroy  labor  solidarity.  These 
left-wingers,  all  of  whom  hate  the  profit  motive,  took  over  this 
Board  in  toto.  The  controlling  influence  in  the  Board  is  Dr. 
Saposs,  Whose  writings  Indicate  that  if  he  is  not  a  Communist, 
he  has  much  affection  for  their  principles 

The  leader  of  the  C.  I.  O..  John  Lewis,  condemned  the  admin- 
istration's labor  policies  vigorously  at  Philadelphia  last  week.  Wll- 
ham  Green,  the  head  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  has  likewise  lieen  j 
severe  In  his  expressions  of  disapproval.  The  attempt  of  the  ad-  i 
ministration  to  make  labor  and  all  of  its  branches  an  arm  of  the 
administration  has  brought  disaster  to  labor,  industry,  and  the 
country  at  large.  The  administration,  instead  of  solving  the 
problems  oX  labor,  has  only  added  to  its  difficulties  and  those  of 
the  Nation 

AGRlCtn-TTTmi    DISTRTSSED 

The  administration  sought  to  Tammanylze  and  take  over  na- 
tional agriculture.  The  fact  U  that  agriculture  is  no  nearer  parity 
than  It  was  In  1933,  despite  an  expenditure  of  some  $5,000,000,000 
to  that  end.  The  doctrine  of  scarcity,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  sm 
against  God.  has  been  one  of  its  features.  The  administration  haa 
ignored  the  right  of  the  American  farmer  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. In  writing  the  trade  agreements,  the  administration  has 
placed  the  agriculture  on  the  aitar  of  foreign  trade.  Under  the 
loil  conservation  plan,  it  has  retired  40,000.000  acres  of  land  from 
production,  and  at  the  same  tlraie  these  trade  agreements  have  let 
In  the  products  of  40.000.000  foreign  acres.  The  President  and  the 
State  Department  were  going  In  one  direction  and  the  Agriculture 
IJepartment  In  another.  The  fact  Is  Indisputable,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  virtually  admit  that  agriculture,  due 
to  these  contradictory  policies,  is  worse  off  than  it  was  in  1933. 

CAFTTAI,  IN  HIDINO 

We  are  living  under  the  capitalistic  system.  That,  to  my  mind, 
when  coupled  with  a  sane,  progressive  Utjerallsm  and  free  institu- 
tions is  the  best  system  yet  devised  by  man.  Today  capital,  an 
essential  branch  of  our  economy  and  industry,  is  in  hiding,  not 
daring  to  show  Its  head  The  President  has  subjected  it  to  dema- 
Bogery  without  end:  he  has  arrayed  class  against  class  and  has  dried 
up  the  sources  of  capital  by  his  endless  demagoging.  The  scolding 
fish  wives  of  the  administration.  Ickes  and  his  like,  have  baited  and 
maligned  the  Industrialists,  who  have  had  a  large  part  In  making 
America  the  great  country  It  Is.  In  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  left  wingers.  Communists,  and  near  Communists,  who  are 
continuously  endeavoring  to  tear  down  the  present  system  and  sub- 
stitute IQ  its  plac3  something  alOn  to  the  Russian  ideology-.     This  i 


miserable  performance  In  Washington  will  go  on  until  this  group  of 
radicals  are  hurled  from  high  places. 

ONE-MAN   GOVERNMENT 

TTie  spectacle  presented  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  a  most  extraordinary  one  It  is  one-man  government  and 
that  goes  largely  by  hunch  and  personal  predilection  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  when  he  was  President,  surrounded  himself  with  such 
men  as  Charles  EXans  Hughes  and  Elihu  Root  The  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  has  surrounded  himself  by  a  race  of  coffee  coolers 
and  courtiers,  not  one  of  whom  has  an  Idea  to  market,  and  if  he  did 
have  one.  he  would  not  dare  express  It  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
boss  I  make  an  exception  of  Hull  who  is  an  able,  sincere  man.  but 
he  has  done  tremendous  damage  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor 
by  his  attempt  to  put  these  American  groups  on  the  same  plane  as 
those  in  other  countries  living  under  substandard  conditions  and 
receiving  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  pay  the  American  worker 
gets.  The  policy  of  the  administration  is  confused  and  changes  from 
day  to  day  Prom  whatever  angle  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  viewed  it  spjells  disaster  to  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL    DEBT 

During  the  tragic  years  since  the  present  administration  took  office 
twenty-eight  bililon  has  been  added  to  the  national  debt  It  hu 
been  a  pt-rlod  of  endless  waste  and  extravagance,  when  at  least 
•  10.000.000.000  was  poured  down  political  rat  holes  I  cite  the  case 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  project,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  half 
a  billion  dollars  is  being  spent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  one  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  land  into  production  and  to  artificially 
create  a  horsepower  five  times  greater  than  the  American  side  at 
Niagara  Falls  This  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  market  for  this 
power  except  the  rattlesnakes  and  the  coyotes,  who  are  not  out- 
standing consumers  of  electricity.  Political  dams,  casting  many 
millions  of  dollars,  have  been  built  in  areas  where  the  evaporation 
exceed.s  the  rainfall  and  the  rivers  flow  upside  down  The  adminis- 
tration has  raided  the  Public  Treasury  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  Its 
favorites.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  shameful  performance  of 
all  and  reminds  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  $25,000  000  of  public  money  was  spent 
to  nominate  Senator  Barklet  in  the  State  nf  Kentucky.  $25  000.000 
of  public  money  was  spent  to  purge  Senator  Ttdincs  m  Miryland, 
and  a  similar  sum  was  allocated  to  defeat  Senator  George  in  Geor- 
gia Every  close  congressional  district  in  the  county  was  loaded 
up  with  useless  projects  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  over  the  Democratic  candidate  To  my 
mind,  unless  this  performance  is  stopped,  we  might  as  well  half- 
mast  the  flag  and  bid  adieu  to  free  institutions  The  administra- 
tion has  added  600,000  political  proteges  to  the  public  pay  roll  and 
now  has  an  army  of  political  shock  troops  numbering  over  a  million. 
While  all  this  has  been  going  on.  the  unemploj-ed  on  relief  have 
been  refused  a  decent  living  and  have  been  manhandled  by  a  stupid 
arrogant   bureaucracy, 

ONE-M.AN    POWER    AfTD    BANKRUPTCT 

For  7  years,  lulled  by  the  golden  voice  sounding  off  through  the 
medium  of  ghost-written  demogagic  utterances,  we  have  been  drift- 
ing into  one-man  power  and  national  bankruptcy  These  two, 
history  fells  us.  are  the  parents  of  fascism.  The  impartial  student 
of  history  will  record  that  the  administration  has.  from  every  view- 
point, been  a  complete  failure  in  the  field  of  domestic  economy. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Fumbling  and  hopelessly  inept  in  internal  affairs,  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  White  House  has  now  turned  to  the  foreign 
scene,  where  the  most  tragic  events  of  all  history  are  happening. 
I  speak  but  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  President  is  using  the 
sad  condition  of  France  and  the  dire  predicament  of  democratic 
England  for  the  purpose  of  distractins;  the  American  people  from 
their  own  bankrupt  and  unhappy  condition  In  the  Presidential 
press  conferences  spwuting  wbales  bect)me  submarines,  and  a  rock  at 
low  tide  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Bay  of  Pundy  become  alien  battle- 
ships 

He  and  his  coffee-cooler  columnists  and  radio  stooges,  most  of 
them  on  the  public  pay  roll,  are  proclaiming  a  holy  war  to  be  fought 
with  a  bankrupt  Treasury  and  at  a  time  when  we  have  few  planes 
and  fewer  tanks,  which,  under  modern  tactics,  are  the  chief  weapons 
of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  It  should  be  remembered  that 
those  Presidential  satellite.s.  Hopkin.s  and  Ickes.  have  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  wasted  at  least  $10  000.000.000  in  the  past  7  years  Dur- 
ing that  period,  in  common  with  some  of  my  Democratic  and 
Republican  colleagues.  I  endeavored  to  get  some  of  this  money  for 
military  housing  and  defensive  purposes.  It  was  all  In  vain,  for 
these  gentlemen,  and  all  the  other  "left  wingers"  who  constituted 
the  Presidential  staff,  refused  to  allocate  money  for  this  purpose. 
They  built  marble  dog  pounds  and  similar  structures  without  limit, 
but  national  defense  was  not  in  their  cosmos  The  President  was 
in  sympathy  with  this  attitude  and  out  of  this  vast  spending  made 
no  provision  for  the  emergencies  that  are  already  present  by  reason 
of  the  German  and  Russian  conquests. 

During  the  same  period  the  President,  by  his  International  fum- 
bling, has  repeatedly  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war.  He  now 
proposes  to  .«pend  nine  and  prol)ably  eleven  billion  dollars  osten- 
sibly for  planes,  ships,  and  other  equipment  under  the  Joint  auspices 
of  himself  and  Harr^•  Hopkins.  Mr  Hopkins,  who  Is  the  greatest 
spender  of  all  history,  was  seriously  ill.  but  the  thought  of  seven 
billions  to  spend  has  brought  him  back  from  the  grave  and  he  has 
now  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  White  House  Hand  in  hand 
With  Hopkins  comes  Leon  Heuderson.  a  wUd-eyed  hater  of  the  profit 
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motive.  Also  comes  one  Sidney  Hillman.  who  under  the  Presi- 
dential ukase,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America. 

A  brief  word  about  Mr.  Hillman.  This  gentleman  has  been 
famed  for  his  assistance  to  the  aspirations  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
his  organization  loaned  a  million  dollars  to  that  coimtry.  He  is 
In  deep  sympnthy  with  the  Russian  scheme  of  things  The  Presi- 
dent knows  his  record  and  despite  that  fact  has  placed  him  In 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  youth  of  America  This,  to  my 
mind,  means  the  spread  of  comnaunlsm  In  America  during  the 
years  to  ccime  He  is  the  type  that  t>ores  from  within  and  is 
mere  dangerous  than  Ea'-l  Browder.  The  f-^.thers  and  mothers  of 
the  coiintry  should  know  that  this  Is  the  type  of  man  who  is  to 
train  their  children  It  is  all  typical  of  the  Inner  workings  of  the 
administration  in  Washington.  The  naked  fact  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  either  in  sympathy  with  this  crowd, 
or  is  afraid  of  them. 

It  will  be  claimed  that  the  National  Defen.se  Beard  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  those  great  industrialists.  Knudsen  and 
Stettlnlus.  We  at  Washington  know  that  the  duties  assigned  to 
Knudsen  and  Stettinlus  give  them  but  email  influence  in  this 
situation  It  IB  a  fair  inference  at  this  time  that  the  President 
Intends  to  run  for  a  third  term  and  to  use  this  vast  sum  allo- 
cated for  national  defense  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  sacred 
third -term  precedent  and  promoting  his  own  election  and  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  It  is  also  a  fair  irfrrence  that 
this  money  uill  be  used  between  now  and  election  in  doubtful 
States  for  the  purpose  of  electing  his  hand-picked  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Presidency.  This  Is  the  President's  program,  and 
based  on  past  experience,  everyone  knows  that  the  cfse  of  na- 
tional defense  will   go  hand  In  hand   with  political   advantage. 

I  am  strong  for  national  preparedness,  but  I  am  not  for  the 
shedding  of  American  blood  on  European  soil.  A  canvass  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  showed  that  400  Members  were  opposed 
to  an  entry  in  the  war.  but  1  Memt>er  of  the  House  favored  it. 
So  you  can  put  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  Issue  Practically 
every  Member  of  the  House  favors  aid  to  England  within  the 
Bcope  of  international  law.  Practically  every  Member  of  the  House 
Is  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  President's  postering 
bellicose  attitude  toward  other  countries.  It  comes  to  me  with 
good  authority  that  the  President  unofficially  gave  word  to  Prance 
and  England  that  we  would  Intervene.  The  record  shows  that 
our  playboy  representative  at  PbtIb,  Mr.  Bullitt,  discouraged  peace 
and  advised  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Mr.  BulUtt  was  In  dally 
telephonic  communication  with  the  President  and  he  was  the 
President's  spokesman. 

May  I  say  In  this  phase  of  my  dlacussion  that  every  man  on  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle  believes  that 
the  United  States  must  be  made  Impregnable  on  the  land,  on  the 
sea  and  In  the  air  All  of  us  believe  that  we  miist  keep  the 
western  continent.  Including  Canada,  free  from  the  control  of 
Commtinist  or  Fascist  Influence. 

I  have  endeavored  to  sum  up  the  situation  nationally  and  at 
Washington.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  time  to  speak  softly. 
I  do  believe  that  by  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  the  facts 
about  the  debacle  at  Washington,  that  we  will  rally  all  good  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  party,  to  the  Republican  standard  in  November. 

REFTBUCAN   CONVSNTIOM   AT    PHTLAOXLPHIA 

When  you  honored  me  last  April  by  elecUng  me  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  It  was  my  fixed  l>elief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the  district  favored  Tom 
Dewey  for  the  Presidency  In  common  with  all  Americans,  I 
greatly  admired  Deweys  magniflclent  service  to  decency  in  gov- 
ernment I  greatly  admired  the  gallant,  effective  canvass  he  made 
for  the  nomination  His  speeches  throughout  the  country  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  people  that  the  New  Deal  has  failed,  and 
that  we  were  In  the  midst  of  a  grave  emergency  TTien  came  those 
tragic  happening.-  In  Euroi>e  In  which  one  free  people  after  another 
were  ground  under  the  brutal  heel  of  Hitler  Then  came  the 
conviction  to  the  American  people  that  war  had  changed  Its 
rules;  that  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  Individual  courage  and 
Initiative,  but  rather  a  war  of  machines  on  sea  and  land,  and 
In  the  air  It  became  apparent  that  we  would  have  to  be  ready 
to  defend  not  only  the  United  States  but  all  of  the  Americas  It 
became  apparent  that  there  was  needed  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  business  and  Industrial  genius;  a  man  imbued  with 
purely  patriotic.  nonpoUtlcal  purposes,  to  lead  the  country  out 
of  the  economic  wilderness  in  which  we  have  been  wandering  for 
7  years. 

One  man  seemed  to  answer  this  complete  purpose.  His  fine 
personality,  his  great  ability,  his  outstanding  achievements  In  the 
business  field,  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  country 
bogged  down  In  the  slough  of  despair  That  man.  by  the  grace 
of  God.  became  the  Republican  nominee  at  Philadelphia  His 
name  is  Wendell  Wlllkle  and  he  will  l>e  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  Like  Lincoln,  he  comes  from  the  plain  people  and 
fought  his  way  up  through  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  working 
his  way  through  college.  As  I  size  him  up,  he  is  an  ardent 
believer  In  the  destiny  and  worth  of  the  man  who  tolls,  whether 
he  is  on  a  farm  or  in  a  factory. 

I  met  him  three  times  while  I  was  at  Philadelphia  and  was 
much  Impressed  by  his  personal  charm.  We  have  been  under 
the  control  of  charm  and  the  golden  voice  during  the  past  7  years, 
and  It  would  not  be  well  to  underrate  it  Wlllkle.  however,  has 
more  than  charm  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  verbal  picture  of  him. 
He  stands  over  6  feet  tall,  with  a  strong  body,  and  a  magniflclent 


head  rising  from  powerful  shoulders.  He  has  a  manly  face,  every 
line  of  which  shows  sincerity  and  power.  He  Is  frank  and  open  in 
speech,  and  is  a  txjrn  orator  of  the  realistic  school. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  I  met  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  who  had  Just  come  from  a  press 
conference  given  by  Willkle.  He  told  me  that  over  100  reporters 
fired  questions  at  Wlllkle  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  that  some  of 
these  questions  were  not  too  friendly.  There  Is  no  t3rpe  of  man 
living  \>.ho  can  d?tect  fraud  or  the  commonplace  quicker  than  a 
newspaper  man.  and  It  is  remarkable  to  state  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  press  conference  the  reporters  gave  Willkle  three  rousing 
cheers 

Wendell  Willkle.  to  my  mind.  Is  an  extraordinary  composite  of 
Jackson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  had  campaigned  for  but  45 
days  and  his  only  disbursements  were  for  traveling  expenses.  In 
the  convention  he  had  the  disfavor  and  opposition  of  the  old- 
time  bosses.  His  nomination  was  pursuant  to  a  strong  popular 
demand  that  America  should  get  away  from  organized  politics  and 
nominate  a  man  who  could  carry  the  burden  of  government  and 
the  salvation  of  popular  institutions  to  a  real  consummation. 

Willkle  will  give  force  and  validity  to  collective  bargaining  for 
labor.  I  met  William  Green,  the  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  after  he  had  appeared  before  the  Resolutions 
Committee  at  Philadelphia.  I  asked  him  what  WlUkle's  standing 
was  with  labor  He  said  that  Wlllkle's  40.000  employees  were  all 
organized  either  in  the  Federation  or  C.  I.  O..  and  that  they  were 
among  the  most  contented  and  the  best-paid  labor  groups  In 
America, 

WiUkie  will  give  the  American  market  back  to  the  American 
farmer.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  now  actively  engages 
in  farming  himself.  His  recent  reception  in  the  West  was  most 
remarkable.    He  took  the  farmers  by  storm. 

Winkle's  election  will  set  the  wheels  moving  all  over  America. 
He  win  clear  out  the  left  wingers,  who  are  boring  from  within  the 
Government,  and  under  his  auspices,  America  will  go  full  steam 
ahead.  There  will  be  a  Job.  at  living  wage,  for  every  man  willing 
to  work.  He  will  provide  for  the  rearmament  of  America  along  non- 
political  lines  He  stands  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  keeping  the  American  Continent  free  from  foreign  In- 
fluence. He  is  a  nonlnterventlonlst,  and  does  not  t>elleve  that 
American  blood  should  be  Ehed  on  foreign  soil.  He  stands  for  aid 
to  England  in  Its  present  situation,  so  long  as  that  does  not  actually 
embroil  us  In  the  conflict. 

He  is  for  a  sane,  rational  system  of  old-age  security.  He  will 
salvage  the  savings  of  labor  and  the  contributions  of  Industry  to 
this  program.  It  Is  now  being  used  by  the  administration  as  cur- 
rent assets,  and  in  the  event  of  aatlonal  bankruptcy,  which  now 
seems  to  Impend,  these  savings  of  the  people  will  be  lost. 

He  stands  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  act.  His 
sympathies  are  as  broad  as  those  of  Lincoln  and  he  believes  that 
this  great  country  should  give  adequate  and  proper  relief  to  the 
unemployed. 

In  conclusion  let  me  sound  a  warning.  This  campaign  Is  going 
to  t)e  a  real  battle.  This  committee  and  similar  committees  all  over 
the  country  must  carry  the  fight  to  the  people.  If  that  is  done, 
victory  Is  certain.  America  is  now  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny. 
To  continue  the  present  administration  in  power  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  popular  government  In  America  and  certain  bank- 
ruptcy. The  election  of  Willkle  means  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy and  will  insure  that  the  blessings  of  liberty,  both  economic 
and  spiritual,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  wUl  be  handed  down 
to  our  children  and   children's  children  to  the  latest  generation. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

-      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Auffust 

5),  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  find  this  great  antiadministration  daily  on  the  right  side 
of  a  F>olitical  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  2,  19401 

THE    ruTXmx    OF   J.    WARREN    MADDEN 

The  term  of  J.  Warren  Madden  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  expired  last  week.  So  far  there  has  been  no  inti- 
mation from  President  Roosevelt  that  he  is  to  be  reappointed  or 
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that  a  succesficr  Is  to  be  named  This  Is.  of  course,  a  thorny  matter. 
Involving,  as  It  does,  the  whole  dispute  over  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Be  aid. 

Therefore  it  should  be  said  now  that  Mr.  Madden  has  done  a  good 
Job  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  The  strength  of  his 
/ecord — and  Its  weaknesses,  too — stem  from  his  views  of  the  Board's 
~>  function.  To  him  this  has  been  primarily  legal.  In  passing  the 
Wagner  Act  Congress  outlined  a  broad  policy.  It  was  the  duty  of 
thi'  Board.  In  Mr.  Maddens  belief,  to  implement  that  policy,  to 
create  a  body  of  ruimg  labor  law.  With  the  Boards  chief  counsel, 
Charles  Pahy.  this  has  been  done  t)eyond  all  expectation.  No  mat- 
ter hew  old,  there  Is  not  a  single  Federal  agency  that  can  boast  of 
as  victorious  a  record  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Naturally,  this  has  been  an  Ivory  tower  Job  of  crossing  every 
"t"  and  dotting  every  "1."  It  was  and  is  neces.sary  In  cases  that  go 
to  trial  examiners  and  the  courts  But  these  represent  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  with  the  Board.  It  is  in  the 
other  cases — whether  they  are  withdrawn,  dismissed  or  end  in 
mutual  agreement  of  union  and  employer — that  a  more  flexible ' 
touch  Is  needed.  If  a  regional  director  has  settled  a  nasty  matter^ 
probably  at  the  cost  of  plenty  of  sweat — only  irritation  is  caused  if 
the  agreement  Is  sent  back  from  Washington  because  it  is  not 
quite  in  the  exact  form  desired  by  a  punctilious  lawyer  A  differ- 
ent example  of  this  lack  of  realism  was  the  Boards  effort  to  keep 
Government  contracts  from  violators  of  the  law 

Such  situations  call  for  the  hearty  "lets  get  together,  boys"  atti- 
tude of  the  Board's  newest  member.  Mr  Lelserson.  He  may  be  an 
old  school  fire-eater,  but  he  knows  what  corners  can  be  cut. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  both  attitudes  must  be  represented 
on  the  Board — that  of  the  lawyer  and  that  of  the  conciliator.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  can  represent  the  former  as 
well  as  Mr  Madden  It  is  impossible  to  find  another  man  with  his 
experience  Further,  he  labored  in  the  vineyard  when  the  work 
was  at  its  hardest  and  the  sim  at  Its  hottest  His  record  does  not 
deserve  dismissal. 


Senator  Ernest  Lundeen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1940 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  who 
was  so  strong  and  vigorous  yesterday  is  gone  today.  The 
sudden  departure  of  a  colleague  with  whom  you  have  associ- 
ated and  worked  closely  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  mournful  occa- 
sion. Friendships  are  life's  greatest  rewards.  Their  loss  Is 
irreplaceable. 

The  trsigic  and  shocking  death  of  Senator  Lundeen  has 
taken  from  public  affairs  an  unusual  political  figure. 

Senator  Lundkbn  above  all  else  was  always  a  crusader.  He 
was  most  generally  found  on  the  unpopular  side  of  public 
questions  and  fought  vigorously  for  his  convictions.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  public  oflBcials  in  the  country  to  advocate  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  naval  bases  in  the  Euro- 
pean-owned islands  off  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Senator  Lundeen  was  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Because  he  was  opposed  to  our  involvement 
in  foreign  wars,  he  was  considered  an  isolationist.  Perhaps 
he  was.  A  common  error  has  arisen  that  all  isolationists  are 
pacifists.  This  mistake  probably  arises  due  to  the  fact  that 
frequently  isolationists  found  pacifists  advocating  the  same 
course. 

However,  Senator  Lxtndeen  was  no  pacifist.  He  was  an 
active  advocate  of  a  powerful  national  defense.  He  supported 
naval  expansion  and  all  our  moves  to  increase  the  air  forces 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Senator  LtmBEEW  was  a  great  enthusiast  of  aviation.  He 
not  only  supported  the  development  of  aviation  in  the  Con- 
gress but  he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
frequent  users  of  air  travel.  He  had  flown  to  Europe  and 
back,  and  to  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  all 
over  this  country.  The  more  he  flew  the  more  his  enthu- 
siasm for  flying  grew. 


Senator  Litnleen  was  a  vigorous  public  figure,  and  he  was  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  While  his  dtath  is  an  irrei;>- 
arable  loss  to  his  family,  it  is  also  a  real  loss  to  the  Nation, 
as  he  had  a  distinct  place  and  great  usefulness  in  otu" 
democratic  system. 


Vindication  of  Carl  Byoir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12.  1940 


REPORT  OF  niE  COM\nTTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  ON 
THE  INVESTIGATION   OF  CARL   BYOIR 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on  charges  made 
against  Carl  Byoir  released  for  publication  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Carl  Byoir,  president  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  public 
relations  counsel,  of  New  York  City,  was  accused  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  May  27  and  June  4  of  being  chief  of  the  Nazi 
spy  ring  in  this  country,  of  having  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  M-day  plans  from  the  War  Department, 
which  were  later  supposed  to  have  showed  up  in  the  jjossession 
Of  the  German  Government,  and  was  further  acciLsed  of  being 
Engaged  in  the  business  of  infiltrating  German  spies  into  large 
business  organizations  which  Mr.  Byoir  represents. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Dies  committee  report  refers  to  an 
investigation  made  by  the  McCoi-mack  committee  of  a  certain 
contract  entered  into  by  Mr.  Byoir  with  the  German  Federal 
Railroads  in  1933  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  travel  and 
canceled  by  him  in  1935.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Hon.  Samuel  Dickstein.  when  he  reported  to  the  House, 
stated  that  Mr.  Byoir  was  to  be  commended  for  his  patriotic 
attitude  on  the  matter.  I  congratlulate  Mr.  Byoir  on  his  vin- 
dication and  further  congratulate  the  Committee  cm  Un- 
American  Activities  on  this  demonstration  of  its  ability  to 
clear  the  innocent  as  well  as  turn  up  the  guilty. 

REPORT  or  THE  FrXL  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMrTTEE  ON  VS- 
AMERICAN  ACTTVITIES.  CONGRESSMAN  JOE  STAKNES  PRISIDING.  ON  THE 
CARL    BTOIR     MATTER 

On  June  6  last  this  committee  Initiated  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  allegations  of  un-American  activity  which  had  be'-n 
made  against  Carl  Byoir.  president  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  by 
Wright  Patman.  a  Member  of  Congress,  on  the  flcxjr  of  iJie  House 
of    Representatives. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr  Dies,  appointed  Mr  Demp- 
srr.  of  New  Mexico.  Mr  Casey,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr  Mason. 
of  Illinois,  as  a  subconmiittee  to  Investigate  the  matter.  Com- 
petent Investigators  of  this  committee  were  assigned  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  of  the  charges  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under- 
took a  separate  and  Independent  investigation.  On  July  16  1940 
the  Department  of  Justice  issued  the  following  statement ; 

•The  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  con- 
cerning allegations  against  Carl  Byoir  disclosed  no  evidence  what- 
soever that  he  has  engaged  in  any  un-American  activity  No  basis 
for  departmental  action  has  been  found,  and  the  case  la  reearded 
as  closed.  " 

The  subcommittee  also  had  for  consideration  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  before  the  McCormack  committee  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract made  by  Mr  Byoir  with  the  German  Federal  Railroads  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  travel  in  1933.  which  waa  canceled  by 
him  in  1935  The  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  is  within  its 
province  to  go  behind  the  findings  of  fact  nor  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  McCormack  committee  in  this  matter.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  has  conflned  itself  to  events  subsequent  therto.  It 
might  b<  mentioned  In  this  connection  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  contract  was  entered  Into  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
travel  at  a  time  w.  en  our  Government  was  deiing  everyttnng  pos- 
sible to  promote  trade  relations  with  Germany 


more  tnan  cnarm      uei  me  give  you  a  oriei  veroai  picture  of  him.       Relations  Board  expired  last  week.     So  far  there  has  been  no  Intl- 
He  stands  over  6  feet  tall,  with  a  stxcng  body,  and  a  magnificlent  |  mation  from  President  Roosevelt  that  be  is  to  be  reappointed  or 
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On  July  15.  1940.  the  Fubcoramlttee.  after  a  btudy  of  all  of  the 
evidence,  unanimously  submitted  to  the  chairman  the  following 
report: 

"The  subcommittee  you  appointed  to  Investigate  the  charges  of 
vm-Amerlcan  activities  made  against  Carl  Byoir  after  carefully  going 
ever  the  report  by  Mr.  Stedman  and  also  after  con^iulting  the  files  of 
F  B.  I.  in  the  case  find  nothing  to  Justify  the  charges  made,  nor 
any  evidence  that  could  pos-stbly  form  a  basis  for  such  charges. 
We  therefore  find  satisfaction  In  clearing  Mr.  Carl  Byoir  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  and  recommend  that  a  resolution  cover- 
ing a  complete  cxonerhticn  of  Mr.  Byoir  be  voted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  po.'^slble.  such  resolution  to  be  ba.sed  upon  the 
subcommittee's  report  We  also  believe  In  fairness  to  Mr  Byoir 
Immediate  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  subcommittee's  findings." 

Subsequently.  Mr  Patman  registered  a  complaint  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  been  heard  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, although  his  charges  had  tieen  set  forth  in  th-ee  addresses 
en  the  floor  of  the  House,  all  available  to  the  .•!Ut)commlttee  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Patman  was  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  held  on  Thursday.  August  29  He 
made  a  complete  statement  of  his  position  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Patman  presented  no  new  material  evidence  Mr  Byoir  appeared 
and  was  examined  concerning  the  charges  made  against  him. 

The  full  committee  adopts  the  report  of  its  subcommittee  fully 
exonerating  Mr  Byoir  of  any  charges  reflecting  en  his  Americanism 
or  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


The  Courage  of  Henry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  12,  1940 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  days  of  my  youth 
were  spent  in  part  on  a  Warren  County,  Iowa,  farm,  the 
following  editorial,  Tlie  Courage  of  Henry,  is  particularly 
interesting,  coming  as  it  does  right  from  the  home  grounds. 
My  friend  the  editor  certainly  is  kind  to  killer  of  the  little 
pigs.  Think  what  a  story  he'  could  make  of  it  if  he  just 
took  his  hair  down  and  went  to  town  with  the  protagonist 
for  the  ever- normal  granary,  as  Henry  so  blithely  denomi- 
nates the  450.000,000  bushels  of  stored  com  hanging  over 
the  bumper  crop  Iowa  now  has  coming  on.  I  would  set  up 
straw  man  Hitler  and  knock  the  tar  out  of  him  also  if  I 
were  in  Henry's  uncomfortable  shoes.  Time  to  call  this 
stored  threat  "Agriculture's  part  in  our  preparedness  for 
war." 

A  review  of  the  last  century  under  Democratic  Presidents 
does  bear  out  the  prophecy  of  Bruce  Barton's  letter  from 
the  cook: 

Every  time  we  gets  a  Democrat,  we  gets  a  war. 

As  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  six  of  them  and 
only  one  had  placid  sailing  in  his  foreign  relations. 

Polk,  the  first  of  them,  took  us  into  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Pierce,  the  second,  had  a  tranquil  term  as  to  wars,  but  he 
led  us  into  the  most  disastrous  financial  panic  of  our  history. 

James  Buchanan  left  us  with  Fort  Stmiter  fired  upon  and 
the  War  between  the  States  in  progress. 

Grover  Cleveland,  the  strongest  and  soundest  of  them  all, 
was  fortunate  in  his  just  quarrel  with  England  over  Ven- 
ezuela and  avoided  a  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson  kepi  us  out  of  war  in  1916  until  after  elec- 
tion and  we  hope  the  present  one  can  give  us  a  like  respite 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  make  good  on  our  present  British 
alliance  with  Canada. 

Does  rather  seem  we  ought  to  O.  K.  her  wars  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  fight  them,  does  it  not? 

[From  the  Indlanola  (Iowa)   Record] 

THE  COtJKAGE  OF  HENRT 

The  acceptance  speech  of  Henry  Wallace  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
When  an  old  acquaintance,  who  used  to  be  noted  for  his  carefully 
weighed  sentences,  resorts  to  strained  comparisons  to  get  effects,  it 
is  time  for  his  friends  to  stop  and  think. 

Those  who  have  maintained  their  confidence  In  Mr.  Wallace 
despite  political  difterences  will  note  with  sadness  that  he  seems 
to  have  degenerated  from  an  economist  into  a  demagogue.  If  the 
Republican    Party  can   be   criticized  on   no  more   points   than   the 


far-fetched  subjects  for  which  Henry  took  It  to  task,  then  It  Is  a 
better  party  than  the  Record  thought  it  was.  If  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  it  except  that  it  is  a  party  of  "appeasement"  (an  utterly 
silly  accusation),  and  that  its  national  chairman  has  not  voted 
for  all  the  farm  legislation  (fortunately  for  Henry's  attempt  at 
argument  the  Democratic  chairman  Is  not  on  record),  then  this 
show  is  about  over. 

Everybody  understands,  of  course,  that  Henry  was  nominated  by 
farm  leaders.  There  is  Parmer  Plynn,  Tammany  boss  of  New  York 
and  now  Democratic  national  chairman,  and  Parmer  Hasfue.  boss  of 
Jeresey  City,  and  Farmer  Kelly,  mayor  of  Chicago,  whose  political 
record  would  stink  a  dog  off  a  gut  wagon  and  drive  a  skunk  to  the 
open  for  air,  not  to  mention  Leased  Parmer  Hopkins,  who  wants  his 
mare  mules  In  foal.  and.  over  and  above  all.  Parmer  Roosevelt,  who 
was  sailing  yachts  when  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  shocking  wheat  and 
herding  sheep. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Henry  was  not  nominated  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  Chicago  convention,  but  by  the  two-gun  methods  of  the 
above-named  "damfarmers." 

Seriously,  the  Record,  hardboiled  Republican  as  it  is  accused 
of  being,  has  in  the  past  pointed  out  more  genuine  seriotis  flaws 
In  the  Republican  Party  than  Mr  Wallace  could  find  to  kick  about 
Under  the  prodding  the  party  has  had  from  Alf  Landon  for  the 
past  4  years,  and  the  present  inspiring  leadership  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  the  Record  sees  republicanism  rising  above  its  most  scrioiis 
past  errors  and  becoming  a  reborn  force  for  American  Ideals;  but 
we  didn't  suppose,  until  last  Thursday  night,  that  it  was  so  good 
the  cheer  leader  of  the  new  dealers  would  have  to  fake  charges  on 
which   to  condemn  it. 

Well  Henry,  old  neighbor,  here's  hoping  you  succeed  in  arous- 
ing the  people  to  an  adequate  hatred  of  Hitler.  By  gosh,  it  took 
guts  to  stand  up  in  public  as  you  did  and  denounce  Hitler  right 
there  in  Des  Moines  where  everybody  loves  him  so  much — so 
much  If  you  had  only  attacked  the  Mohammendan  religion  and 
exposed  polygamy  in  the  island  of  Sulu.  the  evening  would  have 
been   complete 

Seriously  and  confidentially.  Henry,  It  did  take  a  peculiar  brand 
of  courage — or  something  (were  It  not  for  your  superb  reputation 
for  clean  living  we  would  say  five  fingers  of  gln)^ — at  any  rate  some 
extraordinary  daring  for  you  to  tell  the  world  that  anytxxly  who 
would  replace  Mr.  Roosevelt  "woiild  cause  Hitler  to  rejoice." 

The  whole  world  knows  that  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  in  the  front- 
line trenches  fighting  Hitler  and  his  ilk  while  your  man  was  safe 
In  a  marble  office  in  Washington  Perhaps  your  man  was  doing 
his  full  part;  but  It  hardly  seems  your  part  now  to  level  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  against  the  man  who  was  doing  the  more  hazardous 
Job  then. 

After  all.  your  man  Is  running  against  a  man  who  fought  Hitler 
first.  You  seemed  to  th*nk  you  could  make  the  people  believe 
your  man  is  running  against  Hitler  now. 

You  are  in  a  tough  spot.  Henry,  put  up  to  give  respectability 
to  a  cause  that  badly  needs  It.  If  your  acceptance  speech  Is  all 
that  you  can  say  for  the  gang  of  political  bosses  with  which  you 
are  a.ssoclated.  then  you  had  better  walk  out  on  them  to  save 
your  own  reputation  and  the  grand  good  name  of  your  family. 
Moley  walked  out.  Johnson  walked  out.  Douglas  walked  out. 
Stanley  High  walked  out.  Garner  as  good  as  walked  out,  and  Farley 
was  pushed  out  A  grandson  of  Uncle  Henry  and  a  son  of  Henry  C. 
is  left  in  strange  and  polygot  company. 

Surely,  Henry,  you  didn't  write  that  speech.  You  could  have  done 
better.  Honestly,  now,  wasn't  It  handed  to  you  by  the  l>oys  higher 
up  who  are  using  you  as  "bait  for  the  farmers?" 


The  Need  for  Corn  and  Livestock  Feed  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  presented  to  me  a 
petition  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  ravages  of  drought  have  swept  over  a  large  portion 
of  Nebraska  for  what  Is.  in  many  cases,  the  seventh  successive 
year,  destroying  our  crops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eliminate  not 
only  all  hope  of  selling  grains  for  cash,  but  also  destroying  all 
vegetation  to  the  point  where.  In  many  cases,  we  do  not  have 
food  of  any  kind  for  our  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  or  other  livestock 
and,  therefore,  making  It  necessary  for  us  to  dispose  of  these 
animals  which  are  our  only  hope  of  gaining  enough  to  sustain 
us  during  the  winter  and.  Inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  we  have 
exhausted  our  credit  through  the  regular  channels  and  also 
through  the  governmental  channels,  and  whereas  our  plight  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  further  borrowing  of  money  is  merely 
adding  to  the  weight  that  pulls  us  under,  therefore 

We  urgently  plead  that  the  Congress  take  such  action  as  \a 
necessary  to  provide,  out  of  the  huge  stocks  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,   for   farmers    in    the   drought    area,    10   bushels   of    corn   tor 
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every  acre  of  com  planted  during  this  growing  aesAon  with  provi- 
sion that  It  be  repaid  any  time  within  the  next  5  years,  in  kind, 
with  no  other  charges  to  be  assessed  to  the  recipients. 

The  situation  in  Nebraska  is  a  study  in  striking  contrast.  Part 
of  the  State  bears  promise  of  bountiful  crops  but  in  our  section 
the  situation  Is  desperate  and  action  is  needed  to  keep  farmers 
on  their  farms  and  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  their  livestock 
and  poultry  with  the  resulting  products  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  enough  activity  in  our  small  towns  to  sustain 
the  merchants  and  townspeople  who  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  the  farmers  for  their  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  petition  has  been  signed  by  3,350 
residents  of  my  congressional  district.  Due  to  a  drought  last- 
ing 7  years  the  situation  is  most  tragic.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  assist  me  in  having  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  do  something  about  this  very  perplexing  problem. 

If  the  Government  would  release  corn  into  that  area  now 
owned  by  the  Government  it  would  mean  a  great  deal.  At 
the  same  time  the  Federal  Government  would  save  about 
10  cents  a  bushel  per  year  storage  charges  and  these  dis- 
tressed farmers  could  return  bushel  per  bushel  at  a  later 
time. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

/  HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  peacetime 
conscription;  and  to  begin  with  I  could  not  see  the  necessity 
for  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill.  However,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  these  are  no  longer  normal  peacetimes.  Recent 
events,  particularly  in  the  last  few  weeks,  have  shown  that 
our  danger  of  involvement  in  a  world  war  is  very  real.  Our 
only  hope  of  avoiding  involvement  is  to  immediately  become 
so  strong  that  no  one  will  risk  a  war  against  us.  I  have 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  full  preparedness.  I  have 
always  hoped  that  this  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
conscription  of  either  men  or  industry. 

Events  are  moving  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  now. 
however,  that  in  these  abnormal  times  we  must  take  drastic 
measures  to  insure  at  once  our  total  defense. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that  conscription  is  necessary  in 
this  country,  it  is  folly  to  longer  ignore  the  necessity  of 
immediately  building  up  the  most  powerful  defenses  possible 
for  this  country.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  we  have  chosen 
up  sides  in  the  European  war,  which  may  easily  become  a 
world-wide  war  at  any  moment. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  our  aid  to  one  belligerent 
will  not  ultimately  involve  us  in  either  the  war  itself  directly 
or  an  attempt  at  reprisals  by  the  other  belligerents  when  the 
present  European  war  is  over.  If  we  are  to  be  drawn  into  the 
war,  regardless  of  what  draws  us  into  it,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  successfully  defend  ourselves.  This  requires  the  marshall- 
ing of  industry  and  the  mobilizing  of  our  manpower  in  ad- 
vance.    It  is  too  late  to  do  these  things  once  you  are  at  war. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  attempts  being  made  to  take  reprisals 
against  us,  if  they  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  only  t)ecause  we 
have  made  ourselves  so  powerful  that  no  other  nation  will 
dare  challenge  our  strength.  If  reprisals  are  actually  at- 
tempted, we  must  be  so  well  prepared  that  we  can  successfully 
counter  those  reprisals. 

While  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  military 
equipment  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  fully  equip  an 
army  of  two  or  three  million  men.  It  is  still  necessary  that  we 
start  the  training  of  those  men  at  once. 

Equally  Important  with  the  training  of  soldiers  In  the  use 
of  modem  military  weapons  is  the  necessity  of  giving  civilian 
soldiers  a  "hardening  up"  process  of  months  of  rigid  training 
in  military  discipline  and  army  routine.  The  best  mechanic 
In  the  world,  for  instance,  cannot  stand  up  under  battle  con- 


ditions without  having  gone  through  this  process  of  toughen- 
ing and  hardening  up.  no  matter  how  well  he  understands  the 
mechanical  operation  of  a  tank  or  an  armored  truck.  Once 
a  battle  starts,  it  may  be  days  before  there  is  a  moment's  let 
up.  Men,  as  well  as  machines,  must  be  able  to  stand  up 
under  such  conditions.  Only  rigid  camp  life  and  military 
routine  can  give  this  training,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the 
technical  training  in  its  importance.  With  the  example  of 
unprepared  France  and  England  before  us.  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  us,  in  the  light  of  present  world  conditions  and 
developments,  to  longer  remain  less  than  totally  prepared 
ourselves. 

If  war  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  avoided  only  because  we  are 
so  strong  and  so  well  prepared  that  no  one  will  dare  make 
war  upon  us.  The  Congress  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  procurement  of  a  vast  armada  on 
the  sea.  in  the  air,  and  on  land.  These  airplanes,  ships,  tanks, 
and  guns  must  have  trained  human  beings  to  man  them.  It 
would  seem  the  height  of  folly  to  spend  these  billions  and  pro- 
cure all  these  defense  weapons  without  training  the  men  in 
their  use.  An  airplane  on  the  ground,  a  troop  truck  in  a 
garage,  a  gun  in  its  shed,  are  of  no  value  in  resisting  attacks. 

In  mobilizing  a  large  army,  the  most  orderly,  efficient,  and 
fair  way  is  by  selective  service.  This  insures  that  the  Nation 
will  be  defended  by  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  by  equal  repre- 
sentation according  to  population  from  all  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  permit  volunteering  in  the  paying  of  our  taxes 
to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  defenses  of  the  Nation.  We  no 
longer  even  permit  volunteering  in  business  and  industry  in 
the  producing  of  the  weapons  and  supplies  necessary  for  our 
defense.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  depend  en- 
tirely upon  volunteering  for  the  men  to  defend  this  country. 
Any  man  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  benefits  and  opportuni- 
ties of  this  country  should  be  willing  when  necessity  arises  to 
defend  the  country  that  makes  those  benefits  passible. 

All  Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  this  country, 
and  they  should  all  be  willing  to  share  equally  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  defending  this  Nation. 


Congress  To  Abdicate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  10.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  greatly  worried  over  the  European  situation,  and  justly  so. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  respecting  the  duty  of  the  Congress  in  the 
face  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
from  every  section,  are  clamoring  that  Congress  remain  In 
session  throughout  this  very  unsettled  condition.  The  people 
of  my  congressional  district  are  insisting  that  the  Congress 
stay  here  and  continue  in  session  throughout  this  critical 
period  in  order  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  Nation.  May  I  say  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  my  district,  and  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  remain  in  Washington  during  this  entire  critical  period  in 
order  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  to  keep  our  country  out 
of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 
a  very  illuminating  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  News,  on  the  subject  Congress  To  Abdicate?  The 
editorial  follows: 

concztMm  to  ABmcA-rv 
It  WM  on  June  4  that  Prntdent  RooMvelt  expreiwed  his  opinion 
that  CongreM  might  a«  well  adjourn  in  a  couple  of  week*.     Na- 
tional detenae,  be  said,  would  not  require  the  presence  oX  the  law- 
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makers  In  Washington.  Nor.  he  said,  could  they  serve  »ny  pur- 
pose except,  perhaps,  the  laudable  one  of  making  speeches. 

S.^nce  the  date  of  that  smart  crack.  Congress  has  passed  12 
appropriation  bULs,  totaling  fourteen  and  one-half  billions  of  tax- 
payer money  and  credit.  It  has  authorized  construction  of  a  two- 
ocean  Na\-y  and  has  given  the  President  authority  to  call  the 
National  Guard  Into  service.  It  has  enacted  the  alien  registration 
law.  the  second  Hatch  Act.  a  law  to  regulate  Investment  trusts, 
and  has  adopted  a  bristling  restatement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  has  confirmed  the  appointments  of  a  new  Secretary-  of  Wur  and 
Secretar,  of  the  Navy,  and  has  Ijefore  It  for  confirmation  the 
appointments  of  a  new  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  new  Post- 
master General.  It  has  passed  a  bllllon-doUar  defen.se  tax  bill, 
and  Is  at  work  on  a  new  excess-profits  tax  And.  most  .mpor- 
tant  of  all.  It  la  completing  action  on  a  bUl  to  conscript  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  notwithstanding  his  "indispensable"  foresight, 
could  not  foresee  the  necessity  for  these  far-reach inp  measures 
back  on  that  June  day  when  he  bUthely  bade  Congress  pack  its 
grip  and  leave  the  Nation's  defense  problem  with  the  executive 
department. 

All  this  is  reviewed  because  talk  of  adjournment  again  Is  in  the 
air — most  of  It.  as  usual,  coming  from  administration  soiirces. 
Administration  Leader  Sam  RATBiTaN  proposed  that  Congress  adjourn 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  this  month,  which  would  mean  that  there 
would  he  no  Congre^  In  Washington  in  October.  November,  and 
December — not  until  The  new  Congress  convenes  In  January 

Minority  Leader  Joe  Mastin  says  he  favors  3-day  recesses,  but  not 
adjournment. 

A  recess  longer  than  Mr.  Mabtin  proposes — say  for  as  much  &% 
a  month,  covering  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  season  and  giving 
the  lawmakers  a  chance  to  get  In  personal  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents— might  be  all  to  the  good.  But  for  Congres.?  to  ad- 
journ— to  walk  out  on  what  gives  every  Uidicatlon  of  being  the 
most  vital  quarter  of  a  year  In  the  Nation  s  history — is,  we  think, 
too  preposterous  even  to  be  seriously  considered. 

To  leave  to  the  Executive  at  a  time  like  this  the  responsibility 
for  such  action  as  the  fa&t-moving  and  tragic  events  may  call  for 
would  be  Just  another  and  a  very  spectacular  evidence  that  we,  like 
France,  have  gone  soft;  that  purely  political  considerations  have 
submerged  and  smothered  our  sense  of  duty;  that  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  has  become  der  Tag  with  our 
EO-caUed  statesmen,  and  to  hell  with  what  may  happen  otherwise 

It  Is  herewith  recommended  that  Congress  remember  that  It  is 
hired  by  the  year;  and.  further,  that  every  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative dust  off  and  read  the  Constitution  under  which  they  serve; 
that  they  reorient  themselves  to  the  realization  that  our"  system 
of  Government  Involves  three  equal  and  coordinate  branches,  of 
which   they   add   up    to   one-third. 

Particularly  we  would  suggest  that  they  read  (under  the  head- 
ing "Powers  of  Congress")  thoee  constitutional  passages  which 
have  to  do  with  declaring  war.  the  raising  and  supporting  of 
armies,  the  providing  and  maintaining  of  navies,  the  suppression 
of  insurrections  and  the  repelling  of  invasions,  the  arming  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  and  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
credit   of   the   United    States. 

Also,  that  they  realize  that  we  are  drifting  rapidly  toward  war, 
though  the  purpose  of  our  vast  defense  program,  including  con- 
scription of  our  young  men.  is  to  keep  out  of,  not  to  get  into, 
war — and  that  Congress,  with  Its  oftentimes  Irritating  speech- 
making.  Is  by  its  very  nature  the  great  restraining  influence 
against  war.  as  distinct  from  the  executive  department  which, 
by  its  very  nature.  Is  the  department  of  action. 

Lastly,  as  the  preachers  say.  we  throw  In  this  thought — that  If 
Congress  should  adjourn  It  is  very  probable  that  the  folks  back 
home,  come  election  day.  will  decide  to  keep  at  home  permanently 
thoae  who  vote  to  abdicate. 


Congress  To  Abdicate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  GOODWIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12.  1940 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  following  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  September  11.  1940,  which  is  entitled 
"Congress  to  Abdicate?" 

Gentlemen  of  the  House,  if  there  ever  was  a  statement 
of  fact  that  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situation  and 
lays  it  out  cold  in  plain  everyday  language,  a  language  we 
all  can  imderstand,  this  editOTlal  Is  such  a  statement.  It 
speaks  directly  for  the  people  and  their  interests. 

I  include  this  editorial  with  the  full  permission  and  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  John  T.  OHourke,  executive  editor  of  the  News: 


It  was  on  June  4  that  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Congress  might  as  well  adjourn  In  a  couple  of  weeks.  Na- 
tional defense,  he  said,  would  not  require  the  presence  of  the 
lawmakers  In  Washington.  Nor.  he  said,  could  they  serve  any 
purpose  except,  perhaps,  the  laudable  one  of  making  speeches. 

Since  the  date  of  that  smart  crack.  Congress  has  passe'd  12  appro- 
priation bills,  totaling  fourteen  and  one-half  billions  of  taxpayer 
money  and  credit.  It  has  authorized  construction  of  a  two-ocean 
Navy,  and  has  civcn  the  President  authority  to  ca'l  the  National 
Gunrd  into  service.  It  ha.'  enacted  the  alien  registration  law.  the 
second  Hatch  Act.  a  law  to  regulate  investment  trusts,  and  has 
adopted  a  bristling  restatement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  has  con- 
firmert  the  appointments  of  a  new  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  has  before  it  for  confirmation  the  appointments  of  a 
new  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  new  Postmaster  General.  It 
has  passed  a  billion-dollar  defense-tax  bill,  and  is  at  work  on  » 
new  excess-profits  tax  And.  most  Important  of  all.  It  is  complet- 
ing action  on  a  bill  to  conscript  manpower. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  notwithstanding  his  "Indlspen-sable"  foresight, 
could  not  foresee  the  necessity  for  these  far-reaching  measures 
back  on  that  June  day  when  he  blithely  bade  Congreas  pack  lU 
grip  and  leave  the  Nation's  defense  problem  with  the  executive 
department. 

All  this  Is  reviewed  becau.se  talk  of  adjournment  again  is  in 
the  air — most  of  it.  as  usual,  coming  from  administration  sources. 
Administration  Leader  Sam  RATBtntN  proposed  that  C  jngress  ad- 
journ sine  die  at  the  end  of  this  month  which  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  Congress  in  Washington  In  October.  November, 
and  December — not  until  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  Jantiary. 

Minority  Leader  Joe  Martin  says  he  favors  3 -day  recesses,  but 
not  adjournment. 

A  recess  longer  than  Mr.  Martii*  proposes — say  for  as  much  as  a 
month,  covering  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  season  and  giving 
the  lawmakers  a  chance  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents— might  be  all  to  the  good.  But  for  Congress  to  ad- 
journ— to  walk  out  on  what  gives  every  Indication  of  being  the 
most  vital  quarter  of  a  year  in  the  Nation's  history — it,  we  tblnk, 
too  preposterous  even  to  be  seriously  considered. 

To  leave  to  the  Executive  at  a  time  like  this  the  responsibility  for 
siKh  action  as  the  fast-moving  and  tragic  events  may  call  for 
would  be  Just  another  and  a  very  spectacular  evidence  that  we. 
like  France,  have  gone  soft:  that  puiely  political  considerations 
have  submerged  and  smothered  our  sense  of  duty:  that  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  has  become  der  Tag 
with  our  so-called  statesmen,  and  to  hell  with  what  may  happen 
otherwise 

It  Is  herewith  recommended  that  Congress  remember  that  It 
is  hired  by  the  year;  and.  further,  that  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative dust  off  and  read  the  Constitution  under  which  they 
serve:  that  they  reorient  themselves  to  the  realization  that  our 
system  of  government  involves  three  equal  and  co-ordinate 
branches,  of  which  they  add  up  to  one-third 

Particularly  we  would  suggest  that  they  read  (under  the  heau- 
ing  "Powers  of  Congress")  those  constitutional  passages  which 
have  to  do  with  declaring  war,  the  raising  and  supporting  of 
armies,  the  providing  and  maintaining  of  navies,  the  suppression 
of  Insurrections  and  the  repelling  of  invasions,  the  arming  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  and  the  lX)rrowlng  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  that  they  realize  that  we  are  drifting  rapidly  toward  war, 
though  the  purpose  of  our  vast  defense  program.  Including  con- 
scription of  our  young  men,  is  to  keep  out,  not  to  get  Into,  war — 
and  that  Congress,  with  its  oftentimes  irritating  speechmaklng.  Is 
by  Its  very  nature  the  great  restraining  influence  against  war.  •• 
dlttlnct  from  the  executive  department  which,  by  Its  very  nature. 
Is  the  department  of  action. 

Lastly,  as  the  preachers  say,  we  throw  in  this  thought — that  if 
Congress  should  adjourn.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  folks  hack 
home,  come  election  day,  will  decide  to  keep  at  home  permanently 
tliose  who  vote  to  abdicate 


Proof  of  Authenrticity  of  the  British  Secret  Docu- 
ment—Part III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday,  September  3.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  object  in  having 
inserted  in  the  CoifcitessioirAL  Rscoao  evidence  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  British  secret  document,  or  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  Lloyd  Oeorge,  is  solely  for  informative 
purposes. 

The  substance  matter  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Racoas 
is  to  identify  this  letter  as  a  true  report  sent  by  a  British 
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cfflcial  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Everyone  who  has 
the  interest  of  our  country  at  heart,  should  demand  that  this 
letter  be  republished  in  the  Congressional  Record,  for  it  is 
Exhibit  126  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  alleged  activities 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  No  objection  should  be  raised 
in  having  this  document  printed,  unless  the  suppression  of 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  oflBcials  in  the  British 
Government. 

The  letter,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  contemptible,  as  it 
treats  all  Americans  as  inferiors  to  self-anointed  upper  strata 
in  English  society.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  with- 
holding of  publicity  on  this  document  is  of  value  to  Great 
Britain,  the  cost  of  reproducing  it  is  of  much  greater  value 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  now  quote  excerpts  from  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment. SO  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  articles  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
10  and  11,  entitled  "Proof  of  Authenticity  of  the  British 
Secret  Document"  and  "British  Propaganda  and  Subversion 
of  Textbooks  in  American  Public  Schools." 

Education 

For  many  years  we  had  trained  the  Inhabitants  to  view  native 
culture  with  disdain  and  disgust.  Real  culture  was  produced  only 
"on  the  other  side  "  Americans  such  as  Henry  James.  Whistler, 
Sargent,  and  Edwin  Abbey  were  conceded  domestic  recognition 
only  after  they  had  received  our  Imprimatur  Before  the  war  we 
had  created  a  considerable  demand  for  Brlttsh-born  and  trained 
men  to  ail  positions  of  intellectual  control  here  During  the  war 
we  added  thousands  to  the  number  of  these  men  by  substituting 
them  for  hostile  natives,  teachers,  preachers,  professors,  and  lec- 
turers who  were  dismissed  for  our  sake  by  patriotic  authority 
We  organized  our  thought  controllers  Into  British  schools  and 
universities'  clubs;  and  we  are  now  nearlng  the  point  where, 
through  their  concerted  efforts  we  shall  control  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  whatever  mind  this  Nation  possesses. 

HOSTILE    NATIVI:   TENDENCIES 

On  the  Irish-American  situation  here.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
lately  reported.  There  is  no  German-American  situation:  it  is  con- 
sidered near  treason  to  use  German  silver,  to  hear  German  music, 
or  to  have  German  measles.  German  we  have  managed  to  bar 
from  so  many  schools  that  we  need  no  longer  fear  either  intellec- 
tual or  commercial  competition  from  Germany  in  America,  or  com- 
mercial competition  from  this  country  in  Germany.  And  we  are 
rewriting  the  school  history  books  In  order  to  make  King  George 
III.  of  glorious  memory,  a  German  king  so  that  our  late  enemies 
may  be  penalized  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Colonists  fancy  they 
received  at  his  royal  hands  and  ours. 

PtTERICtTLTirRE 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  Americanize  the 
schools,  to  make  obedient  loyal  little  Britons  out  of  the  undisci- 
plined native  young  School  books  now  refer  to  the  1776  revolt 
as  an  unfortunate  and  senseless  family  quarrel,  which  has  Iseen 
given  regrettable  publicity  by  the  vulgar  and  scandalous  With 
votive  wreaths  we  laid  the  ghosts  of  the  foolish  fathers.  The 
Child's  Book  of  Knowledge  and  similar  works,  which  we  have 
tactfully  introduced,  enable  the  young  to  anglicize  their  parents. 
There  Is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  to  seek 
exclusively  English  schools,  such  as  St  Bernards  in  New  Yor'.c 
City,  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  tendency  should 
be  fostered  by  Foreign  OlBce  subsidy,  if  necessary. 

We  are  replacing  with  the  song  America  the  scurrilous  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  which,  after  expurgating,  we  socially  ostracized. 
America,  which  has  the  same  air  as  God  Save  the  Kl*ig.  Is  usually 
played  and  not  sung:  so  In  effect,  we  are  conferring  on  this 
colony   the   Imperial  anthem. 

These  excerpts  from  the  British  secret  document  are  self- 
explanatory,  and  the  claims  made  are  confirmed  by  the 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Was  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Honorable  Lloyd  Georee 
correct  when  he  asserted  that  attempts  would  be  made  to 
remove  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  as  our  national  anthem? 
The  answer  is  "Yes,"  as  the  articles  I  now  quote  will  reveal: 

The  spiritual  union  of  England  and  America — and  there  is  no 
other  union— is  God-made  Its  attempted  disruption  through  the 
insistence  on  the  perpetuation  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is 
German  propaganda,  and  it  must  and  shall  cease.  It  had  not  t>c- 
curred  to  me  that  this  was  German  propaganda  to  keep  up  a  former 
animosity  which  existed  between  England  and  America,  or  Ephraim 
and  Mnnasseh.  until  it  was  told  me  by  those  highest  In  authority. 

The  Star -Spangled  Banner  Is  not  our  oflicial  anthem,  and  there- 
fore Is  not  a  national  institution.  It  is  an  excrescence — an  illegiti- 
mate branch  that  has  been  engrafted  on  the  holy  roots  of  our 
national  consciousness.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon  and  in  no 
way  represents  us  in  this  momentous  hour.  A  supreme  power  has 
evidently  prevented  the  authorization  of  a  hymn  which  does  not 
express  American. democracy. 


Lloyd  George  emphasized  the  same  sentiment  In  the  press  today 
(September  12.  1918)  :  "This  must  l>e  the  last  war  •  •  •  There 
Is  no  compromise  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  no  compromise 
between  light  and  darkness.  I  know  that  it  is  t)etter  to  sacrifice 
one  generation  than  to  sacrifice  litjerty  forever.  That  is  what  we 
are  lighting  for,  and  Heaven  grant  that  we  fight  through  to  the  end  " 

It  would  Interest  you  to  know,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Queen  Mary  of  Eng'and.  in  which  she  states  that  she 
has  read  my  pamphlet.  Words  and  Music  of  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner Oppose  the  Spirit  of  Democracy,  Which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Embodies,  and  assures  me  of  her  interest  in  it,  and  also 
her  Interest  in  the  words  of  the  new  national  anthem.  Our  America. 

This  is  the  standard  around  which  I  am  rallying  my  spiritual, 
mental  forces  The  insistence  upon  perpetuating  darkness  and 
schism,  which  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  represents,  is,  I  have  bi'en 
told  by  some  m  the  highest  authority,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
German  propaganda,  working  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  animosity 
between  Englard  and  America  It  must  and  shall  cease  True 
Americans  are  demanding  and  taking  possession  of  their  spiritual 
birthright  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  will 
share  eventually  this  birthright  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  brothers, 
who.  with  them,  will  lead  all  nations  out  of  the  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  hatred  and  aniniality  into  the  light  of  life  and  love,  the 
soiorce  and  supply  of  man's  real  spintuai   Individuality. 

These  excerpts  are  from  a  bock  entitled  "Words  and  Music 
of  The  Star-Si?angled  Banner  Oppose  tflo  Spirit  of  Democ- 
racy Which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Embodies."  A 
protest,  by  Kitty  Cheatham,  which  was  copyriehtod  in  1918. 

I  now  quote  from  the  New  York  Times,  August  5.  1925: 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  with  its  words  breathing  hatred  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  brother  Britain,  and  its  music  borrowed  from  a 
foul  English  drinking  song.  To  Anacreon  In  Heaven,  can  never  be- 
come our  national  anthem  Never  has  Congress  and  never  will  Con- 
gress legalize  Francis  Scott  Keys  ballad,  which  voices  "bombs  burst- 
ing in  air."  '•blood.'  "the  terror  of  flight  and  the  gloom  of  the 
grave."  "foul  footsteps'  pollution.  '  and  refers  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
brother.  Britain,  as  "the  foe's  haughty  host." 

880  St   Nichoi-as  Avenci, 
New   York   City.   August    1,   192S. 
Mrs    ArctTSTA  E    Stetson. 

7   West  Sinety-sixth   Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mrs  Stetson  :  I  have  Just  been  reading  your  t)ook.  Sermons 
Which  Spiritually  Interpret  the  Scriptures  published  by  G  P 
Putnam's  Sons.  The  article  which  engaged  my  attention  at  this 
time  Is  entitled  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Can  Never  Become  Our 
National  Anthem.  '  which  you  first  published  in  the  press  of  New 
York.  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  in  June  1922  In  this  article  you 
protest  against  the  song,  both  words  and  music,  which  you  charac- 
terize as  being  un-American,  unauthorized  by  Congress,  and  which 
you  prophesy  will  be  erased  from  America  s  historic  record  by  fiat 
of  God 

For  years  I  have  been  aware  of  the  subtle.  un-Chrlstlan  Influence 
of  this  song.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  of  the  very  evident  use 
which  is  made  of  it  to  stir  up  sentiments  inimical  and  hurtful  to 
every  ideal  which  Americans  cherl-sh.  The  fact  is  that  each  time  a 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress  seeking  to  legalize  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  as  our  national  anthem  Congress  has  refused  to 
give  its  sanction 

Allow  me  to  relate  two  incidents  which  occurred  in  my  experience 
recently  At  a  large  public  gathering,  held  near  New  York  City 
early  last  month.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  played  by  the  band 
as  a  prelude  to  the  addresses  and  exercises  of  the  evening  I  was 
seated  in  my  car.  but  I  did  net  remove  my  hat.  as  this  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  my  acquiescence  in  the  vicicus  sentiments  and 
ribald  music  of  this  song,  which  I  repudiate,  as  well  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  legality,  contrary  to  Congress'  attitude. 

A  man  came  running  toward  me.  excitedly  waving  his  arms,  and 
demanding  that  I  remove  my  hat,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
and  the  music  ceased  before  he  reached  my  car. 

On  a  similar  occasion,  a  few  days  later,  the  band  again  played 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  This  time  I  was  one  of  the  throng  about 
the  platform,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted:  but  I  again  kept  my 
hat  upon  my  head  A  lady,  a  member  of  a  group  standing  near, 
said,  "Take  off  ycur  hat  to  our  national  anthem."  I  replied, 
"Madam.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  not  the  national  anthem  of 
America,  for  it  has  never  been  authorized  by  Congress  "  She  ex- 
pressed surpru-ie.  At  that  moment  a  gentleman  approached  me  from 
behind,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  'Excuse  me,  sir.  you 
have  forgotten  your  hat."  I  said.  "No.  sir;  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
hat      This  song  is  not  our  national  anthem." 

I  longed  to  tell  these  people,  who  were  the  Ignorant  mouthpieces 
for  vicious.  un-American  sentiments,  the  truth  about  this  song  and 
its  foreign,  ribald  musical  setting,  but  the  time  was  not  opportune. 
Therefore,  dear  Mrs  Stetson,  I  feel  that  your  article  on  this  subject, 
if  reprinted  in  the  press  at  this  time,  will  do  a  great  work  in  en- 
lightening the  people  of  America  as  to  a  phase  of  the  hidden,  secret, 
alien  warfare  which  Is  today  being  fiercely  waged  against  our 
beloved  country.  America,  as  well  as  against  the  God-ordained  and 
predestined  unity  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  America 
and  Britain,  under  the  rulership  of  Christ.  Will  you  republish  ycur 
valuable  article  now?  Witli  much  respect. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  P.  Blaik. 
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I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  these  excerpts,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  author  of  the  British  secret  docvmient  was 
not  given  to  idle  speculation.  He  knew  that  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  churches  w^ere  undermined  with  British-Israel 
and  Anglo-Saxon  federation  propaganda,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  exchange  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner for  a  song,  entitled,  "Our  America,"  a  verse  of  which  I 
now  quote: 

America,    America,    In   thee    Is   found 
Kianaaseh's  tribe,   to  E^tiralm  bound. 

By  Israel's  vow. 
Whose  destiny  Is  heaven-sealed: 
Par-spreading   vine   in   fruitful   field. 

God's  planting,  tbou! 

Prom  Words  and  Music  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Op- 
pose the  Spirit  of  Democracy  Which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Embodies;  a  protest,  by  Kitty  Cheatham,  which 
shows  the  hand  of  the  British-Israel  World  Federation. 

In  contrast  to  this,  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress,  which  came  valiantly  to  the  defense  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  as  our  national  anthem.  Much  credit 
for  this  must  be  given  to  the  distinguished  gentlenvan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI  and  to  former  Representative  Unthi- 
cum  from  Maryland,  whom  I  now  quote: 

stateuent   or   hon    j.  crarixs   usmacvM.   ickmbes  or  congkess 
noM  the  state  or  MAxruiiirD 

Mr  LiNTHirfM  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  under  dls- 
cusBion  today.  No  8429,  on  the  1st  of  April  1919,  and  on  the  2d 
of  April  1921 

We  feel  that  though  the  Army  and  Navy  have  Issued  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  adoption  of  Key's  anthem.  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  it  should  have  recognition  by  Congress  Itself.  We  feel  that 
the  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive,  should  promul- 
gate this  as  the  natlonnl  anthem  of  our  country.  Just  as  many 
ether  countries  have  adopted  and  approved  national  anthems  for 
their  respective  cotintrles 

There  are  many  songs  which  are  perhaps  easier  sung  and  some 
people  who  think  that  perhaps  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Is  a  little 
hard  to  sing  that  therefore  it  sbould  not  be  the  national  anthem 
But  while  there  arc  many  songs,  there  has  never  tjeen  In  the  history 
of  this  country  a  song  which  sprung  from  th"  hearts  of  the  people 
as  did  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  at  a  time  when  the  destiny  of 
the  country  weighed  in  the  balance. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  into  history,  becau.se  with  this  com- 
mittee It  Ls  like  carnrlng  coals  to  Newcastle. 

But  we  can  readily  realize  the  condition  of  our  country  when  In 
August  1814.  the  National  Capitol  had  been  destroyed,  the  White 
House  in  this  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  British  vessels  with  7.000 
troops  under  their  control  were  leaving  it  In  this  devastated  condi- 
tion, having  In  a  great  measure  dispensed  practically  the  National 
Government  and  were  then  proceeding  on  to  Baltimore. 

It  was  th?  intention,  as  stated  in  the  Loudon  Times  on  that 
occasion  that  troops  should  come  down  from  Canada,  that  troops 
sLcuId  proceed  from  Washington  on  to  Baltimore,  then  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  there  to  meet  the  troops  from  Canada 
and  thereby  capture  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  our  country,  which 
was  practically  the  whole  of  our  cotmtry. 

It  was  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  men  of  America  at  North 
Point  aiid  at  Port  McHeruy  who  met  General  Ross  and  his  troops  on 
that  memorable  day  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  North  Point,  which 
defeated  him.  though  the  American  troops  were  less  than  3,000  only 
1,700  of  which  went  Into  action,  while  the  British  troops  numbered 
somewhere  around  7,000,  trained  and  picked  men  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  men  who  had  fought  Napoleon  under  the  great 
General  Wellington,  and  had  now  been  released  because  Napoleon 
had  been  sent  to  the  island  to  Elba,  the  war  having  practically 
ceased  in  Europe. 

Those  were  the  men  who  were  aent  to  capture  America  and  those 
were  the  men  whom  the  patriotic  Americans  defeated  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry. 

That  was  the  condition  of  this  country,  the  Capitol  and  buildings 
destroyed,  the  White  Mouse  destroyed,  the  Nation's  Capital  under 
the  heel  of  the  British.  They  were  leaving  this  section,  going  from 
Upper  Marlboro  Dr  Beanes,  who  had  protested  against  their  ac- 
tions in  his  little  town,  had  been  captured,  had  been  put  aboard 
one  of  the  British  boats  and  carried  to  Baltimore,  where  the  British 
were  to  attack  Fort  McHenry. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  who  lived  in  this  city,  right  here  where  you 
have  established  and  buUt  the  great  Key  Biridge — in  a  small  bouse 
recently  razed,  jiist  this  side  of  that — a  member  of  the  bar,  bom 
In  Frederick.  Md..  proceeded  to  Baltimore  with  orders  from  the 
President,  asking  to  have  his  friend.  Dr.  Beanes,  released. 

He  was  taken  aboard  the  ship  Minden,  where  he  went  to  consult 
with  the  British  commander  and.  owing  to  the  attack  which  was 
to  t)e  made,  he  was  kept  on  that  ship  all  night  pending  the  attack 
on  Fort  McHenry. 


Tliere,  during  the  night,  he  witnessed  these  bombs  flying  from 
the  British  .ships  to  the  fort.  400  of  which  are  said  to  have  reached 
the  fort.  Prom  that  comes  that  immortal  line,  '"Bombs  bursting 
in   air.  " 

So,  in  suspense,  he  remained  there  that  entire  night,  listening 
to  the  bombardment  of  a  city  where  his  friends  lived,  where  his 
relatives  lived,  listening  to  the  bombardment  of  a  city  which,  if 
It  fell,  he  knew  meant  the  proceeding  of  the  British  on  to  Phila- 
delphia. New  "Vork.  and  perhaps  the  capture  of  the  entire  country. 

There,  in  great  suspense,  was  bom  this  great  anthem.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  la  the  early  dawn  we  can  imagine  him  looking 
to  that  little  fort  to  see  if  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  waved. 
I  can  imagine  him  almobt  trying  to  pierce  the  darkness  to  discover 
whether  the  lltUe  fort  had  fallen  or  not.  Seeing  that  '•Star- 
Spangled  Banner  yet  waved."  he  took  a  pencil  and  jotted  down 
this  immortal  anthem,  which  has  stood  as  the  great  anthem  of 
the  people  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

And  today,  we  come  to  ask  the  Congress  to  recognise,  in  its  oflicial 
capacity,  something  which  should  have  been  done  more  th»u  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  not  only  the  birth  of  this  authem.  the 
sentiment  surrounding  it.  but  what  it  meant  to  the  people.  At 
that  time  our  people  were  somewhat  divided.  The  war  had  not 
been  prosecuted  with  the  vim  and  courage  with  which  the  recent 
war  was  conducted  by  our  country.  People  were  doubtful  whether 
we  otight  to  have  declared  war.  People  were  doubtful  about 
whether  it  had  been  the  proper  policy  and  they  were  somewhat 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  war  therefore  was  not  pressed  as  it 
should  have   been  pressed. 

But,  when  that  national  anthem  burst  forth  and  the  people 
began  to  sing  throughout  otir  land,  It  was  worth  more  than  100,000 
bayonets,  because  It  united  our  people  in  one  solid  phalanx  for  the 
prasecutlon  of  the   wsu-. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  battle  at  North  Point  and  Ftort  McHenry 
was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  We  have  histories  which 
describe  the  great  decisive  battles  Just  as  much  as  the  great  Battle 
of  Waterloo  or  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  not  so  many  troops  here,  but  the  troofM 
who  were  there  won  that  battle  and  that  discontinued  the  war  and 
the  Treaty  of  Ohent  soon  followed. 

General  Ross,  who  did  not  Ijelleve  the  American  patriots  would 
come  forward  to  meet  his  invincible  foroe.s,  rode  ahead  and  met 
his  death  at  the  Battle  of  North  Point  and  was  carried  from  there 
to  Quebec  to  be  burled  There  stands  a  monument  in  Baltimore 
to  the  txjys  who  fired  the  fatal  shots,  WeUs  and  McCotnas. 

From  that  time  on  there  were  no  battles  which  Influenced  the 
writing  of  the  treaty.  We  have  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  of  course, 
and  a  great  battle  It  was,  but  the  fact  Is  that  battle  was  fought 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  those  days  and  Jackson  fought  his  battle 
and  won  It^-the  great  Battle  of  New  Orleans — after  the  Treaty  of 
Ohent  (hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  68th  Cong.,  March  20,  1924). 

I  shall  now  quote  another  excerpt  from  the  British  secret 
document,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  British  control  of 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts: 

KXTRASCROLASmC    EDTTCATIONAL    BCmiES 

We  have  spread  everywhere  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  phioed 
the  1.000.000  American  Boy  Scouts  under  the  headship  of  Gen  Sir 
Baden-Powell.  Through  the  good  ofHces  of  a  British  subject,  Mrs. 
Juliette  Low.  and  of  Mrs  Arthur  Choate  we  have  enrolled  GO.OOO  in 
the  Girl  Scout  movement  under  the  headship  of  Lady  Baden-Powell. 
And  the  Chief  Scouts  now  propose  a  periodic  Interchange  of  Scouts 
between  England  and  America  at  the  expense  of  some  American 
millionaire.  We  have,  moreover,  linked  the  Scout  movement  with 
the  varied  patriotic  organizations  for  maidens  and  for  youths,  and 
with  the  school  system  through  the  loyalty  of  Dean  Russell,  of 
Columbia  University.  In  his  case  a  degree  from  one  of  our  univer- 
sities Is  already  overdue. 

For  the  young  over  Scout  age  we  have  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  kindred  organizations,  financed  by  our  auxiliaries,  and  directed 
by  gentlemen  such  as  the  Reverend  On.  Mott  and  Speer,  who  hold 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  are  imbued  with 
our  culture.  These  organizations  have  directorates  interlo^kuig  with 
the  Scout  movement  and  are  affiliated  with  the  organizations  of  the 
same  name  In  England.  As  the  style  here  has  it,  they  are  interna- 
tionalized. We  are  arranging  further  to  Unk  up  all  these  extra- 
scholastic  bodies  and  to  correlate  them  through  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  with  the  school  system,  so  that  we  may  remove 
the  mind  of  the  young  from  prejudicial  family  influences  and  peculi- 
arities to  the  custody  of  a  series  of  organizations  which  will  exert  a 
continuous  standardizing  influence  during  the  formative  years. 
Quantity  production  of  thought -proof,  disciplined,  evangelical,  uni- 
formed colonists  is  thus  insured  to  the  Empire.  I  cannot  too  highly 
oonmiend  the  financial  support  which  Messrs.  Dodge.  Pratt,  Macy, 
and  Rockefeller,  together  with  Messrs.  Warburg,  SchitT,  Morgenthau. 
and  Rothschild  have  given  to  this  standardiKing  campaign  Preai- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  graciously  bestowed  their  patronage  upon 
It;  Miss  WUson  has  aided  it  with  song;  the  Presidential  sons-in-law, 
less  tuneful,  have  been  no  less  helpful;  and  all  the  official  family, 
male  and  female,  have  been  uealous  even  where  they  have  prored 
expensive. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  statements  made  by  the  author  of  the  document  are 
substantiated  by  many  newspaper  articles,  from  one  of  which 
I  now  quote: 

(Prom  the  New  York  American  of  November  20,  1933] 

LEACtTE  OF  NATIONS  IN  DRTVX  TO  LURE  CHILDREN  EROM  UNITED  STATES 
IDEALS  SEES  INTERNATIONALISM  BEING  IMPLANTED  WITH  JUNIOR  RED 
CROSS  AND   GIRL   SCOUTS 

(By  Willis  J.  BalUnger.  formerly  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Williams  College.  WUllamstown,  Mass.) 

This  Is  a  story  about  forced  friendships — the  kind  that  Is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  Eind  pumped  Into  the  bosoms  of  gentle, 
unsuspecting  natures.  It  Is  a  little  Insight  Into  a  powerfully  or- 
ganized E^iropean  love  call  that  has  been  heard  in  America  of  late 
with  increasing  volume  and  soulfulness. 

I  stated  In  the  last  article  that  the  League  of  Nations  Is  the 
hope  of  the  distracted  Old  World  merchants,  but  that  its  mercantile 
designs  are  cleverly  masked  behind  an  Ingenious  pother  about  loving 
the  peoples  of  the  world — loving  them  so  well  that  nationalistic 
boundaries,  governments,  tariffs.  Immigration  bars  seem  un-Chns- 
tlanlike  and  absurd 

In  the  center  of  the  spider's  web  are  the  astute  trade  Interests  of 
Europe  led  by  International  bankers  waiting  patiently  for  the 
feast  when  the  evangelism  of  good  will  has  betrayed  our  resources 
into  the  hands  of  a  world  league  controlled  by  European  powers. 
Such  Is  the  chief  ballot  box  bait  of  League  City — Geneva. 

So  the  League  makes  a  terrible  fuss  over  little  children — ballot- 
casters  In  the  making.  It  adores  tots — from  the  cradle  to  the  poll- 
in?  booth.  American  children  are  particularly  esteemed,  for  these 
children  will  some  day  come  into  a  great  Inheritance — the  United 
States,  with  Its  enormous  natural  wealth. 

It  Is  all-important  that  these  future  owners  of  America  be  prop- 
erly trained  in  sound  International  sympathies,  the  soundest  one 
of  which  Is  to  make  them  so  humanity-conscious  that  they  will 
entrust  their  inheritance  to  the  legislative  care  of  the  League 

Observe  how  the  Junior  Red  Cross  hotfoots  is  after  our  kids  for 
the  league  This  Is  a  British  initiated  organization.  In  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  it  has  established  a  tutelary  influence 
over  12.000.000  children.  George  Milsom.  the  director  of  the  society, 
WTltlng  In  the  Educational  Survey  (league  publication)  for  January 
1931.  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  organization  Is  an  auxiliary  of 
League  City      He  says: 

It  does  seem  fairly  reasonable  to  hope  that  children  who. 
during  their  years  of  mental  development  have  learned  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  fellows  will,  when  they  have  reached  marhood. 
be  determined  to  flght  for  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  separating 
them  from  their  fellows  in  far-off  lands.  This  Is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  strive  " 

Interpreted  this  means  that  chUdren  properly  trained  will  on 
maturity  hate  nationalism  and  vote  fervently  for  league  control 
of  America  The  Juveniles  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  put  through 
an  excellent  course  In  sobbing  They  are  trained  to  correspond 
with  foreign  chUdren.  to  write  them  kiddie  notes  of  consolation 
over  any  misfortune  they  have  experienced.  Thirty-eight  publi- 
cations (see  Educational  Survey.  January  1931)  keep  up  an  in- 
cessant campaign  a:med  at  internationalism.  Their  mental  out- 
look Is  saturated  with  the  misery  of  children  In  far-away  lands. 
And  Mr  Milsom  kindly  informs  us  that  the  material  is  carefully 
•selected. '  Thus  the  hearts  of  our  children  are  being  skillfully 
cultivated  to  produce  crops  of  league  votes. 

•  •••••• 

"First,  the  Girl  Scouts  were  founded  under  British  auspices.  At 
the  offices  of  the  Manhattan  Girl  Scouts  I  was  told  that  Sir  Baden 
Powell  often  talks  to  Girl  Scouts  on  scouting  and  international 
problems. 

•'Baden  Powell  is  the  founding  father  of  the  organization  and  a 
rabid  leaguer  Then  I  discovered  that  the  American  Girl  Scouts 
had  been  Internationalized  in  the  last  10  years,  and  that  in  1930 
at  Foxlease,  England,  a  world  flag  was  adopted      •     •     • 

"After  the  French  good-bye  song  each  delegate  took  from  the 
Are  a  half -burned  brand — a  symbol  of  world  sisterhood. 

■•Now  I  read  through  6  years  of  the  American  Girl.  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  is  commemorated  with  an  editorial  that  calls 
him  a  good  mnn- — but  his  role  as  a  patriot,  his  philosophy  of 
Amerlcan-mlndedness.  his  warnings  alwut  European  wiles  and 
cunning   were    carefully    omitted. 

•This  is  all  very  strange  deletion,  considering  that  each  Girl 
Scout  taken  an  oath  to  "do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country  ' 

■•How  can  this  be  done  without  any  mention  of  patriotism  or 
Amerlcan-mlndedness  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Of  cctu-se.  the 
truth  Is  that  that  oath  has  lost  its  original  meaning  since  league 
doctrinaires  got  busy  with  our  foremost  Juvenile  orders.  ' 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  excerpts  from  the  press, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  British  secret  docu- 
ment knew  what  he  set  down  in  that  report,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  that,  he  shows  beyond  question  of  doubt  that 
the  British  propaganda  machine  was  in  control  of  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  movement  in  America.  This  is  what  the 
author  claimed,  and  the  inserted  matter  proves  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  supposition. 
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Clubs  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HAROLD  FLANNERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  FRANCIS  J  MYERS,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  FLAl^NERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  keynote  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Francis  J. 
Myers,  before  the  Yoimg  Democratic  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  August  23,  1940.  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  and  participate  with  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  In  their  fourth  biennial  conven- 
tion in  this  historic  community  of  Wilkes-Barre.  But  to  be  invited 
to  address  such  a  splendid  gathering  of  young  men  and  voung 
women  who  represent  the  youth  of  our  Pennsylvania  Democracy  Is, 
Indeed,  a  high  honor,  and  an  unmerited  privilege,  which  carries  with 
it  a  solemn  responsibility  and  a  heavy  duty. 

In  the  titanic  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  7' 2  years,  to  save  the  Nation  from  moral  depravity  and  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy,  there  has  been  a  real  need  for  trained  public 
servants:  \oung  men  and  young  women,  who  by  their  training, 
education,  and  moral  concepts  are  capable  of  applying  correct  ethi- 
cal principles  to  the  affairs  of  government;  men  and  women  who 
know  the  truth  and  are  ever  willing  to  preach  it 

Trained,  eager,  and  enlightened  men  and  women,  stalwart  men. 
devoted  women,  young  men  and  young  women  such  a.s  you.  are  the 
hope  of  the  America  of  today  ai:id  tomorrow  Public  service  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  career,  Just  as  medicine  or  law  or  engineering, 
but.  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  regarded,  despite  the  efforts  of  our 
President  to  make  it  so 

In  the  fateful  struggle  which  has  already  enveloped  all  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  destiny  of  civilization  will  probably  be  determined, 
courageous,  fearless.  Intrepid  youth  is  the  griat  force  which  can 
overcome  the  intolerance,  the  hatred,  the  deceit,  and  hypocrisy 
which  the  godless  dictators  of  Europe  have  fostered  and  written 
into  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  gigantic  task  which  is  before  us  in  America  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  cherished  liberties,  we  must  have  we  depend 
upon,  young  men  and  women  such  as  you.  of  valor  and  quenchless 
enthusiasm,  who  work  and  serve,  not  from  cupidity,  or  greed,  or 
for  the  foolish  prizes  of  a  material  world  for  which  some  of  the 
office  seekers  of  today  are  wasting  thrlr  effort  and   their  energies. 

This  young  generation  of  today  Is  working,  and  will  work  for 
finer  things  and  from  nobler  motives,  they  will  labor  for  a  free 
and  greater  America 

When  the  present  Democratic  administration  assumed  ofHcc  in 
1933.  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  the  people  of  America,  including 
the  youth  of  the  Nation,  were  sorely  distressed  in  body  and  mind. 

Local  charity  and  relief  had  collapsed;  countless  numbers  of 
American  citizens  had  become  apple  vendors  and  beggars;  soup 
kitchens  had  become  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
bread  lines  were  the  daily  rendezvous  of  the  youth  and  the  aged 
and  the  unemployed  of  this  land. 

The  entire  economic  system  was  In  a  tallspln. 

Every  bank  was  closed;  15,000,000  unemployed  were  starlag  Into 
a  black  and  empty  future,  hopeless  and  helpless;  homes  and  farms 
were  being  snatched  from  our  citizens  and  the  sheriffs  hammer 
was  like  the  crack  of  doom  for  those  who  had  made  America 
great;  the  life  savings  of  millions  of  Americans  had  melted  away 
under  the  prosperity  of  the  last  Republican  administration;  their 
economic  independence  had  slipped  away  and  they  were  sinking 
under  the  flood  of  worthless  securities,  including  many  utility 
seciirlties 

Our  frenzied  ffnanclal  system  which  Herbert  Hoover  lauded,  the 
system  which  he  claimed  had  destroyed  poverty  for  all  time,  col- 
lapsed like  a  house  of  cards  and  spread  misery  and  suffering  through 
the  land. 

Youth  was  prostrate;  someone  had  to  do  something,  and  do  it 
quickly  The  giant  minds  of  America  offered  no  solution  The 
great  engineer  who  occupied  the  White  House  gave  us  the  rom- 
fortlng  expression.  "Let  no  man  tell  you  it  could  not  be  worse  " 

Bankers  and  brokers,  utility  lawyers  and  lobbvlsts.  businessmen 
and  Industrial  executives,  had  no  program  nor  plan.  Everything 
had  failed,  and  they  ran  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help  The 
whole  structure  was  tottering,  and  those  who  today  hiss  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  movlng-plcture  houses  of  the  Nation,  who  are  bf  Hewing 
about  liberty  and  taxes,  dictatorship  and  class  hatreds  were  silent 
and  afraid. 

These  were  the  conditions  which  faced  the  vouth  of  cur  country 
a  few  short  years  ago,  this  was  the  wreckage  of  a  proud  people  and  a 
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great  nation  after  12  years  of  Republican  administration  which  they 
willingly  and  gladly  dtllvered  into  the  hands  of  President  Roose- 
velt, who  had  premised  to  use  the  power  of  government  to  lead  us 
cut  of  the  deep  pit  into  which  we  had  fallen 

He  threw  himself  into  the  fray.  Active  leadership  replaced  the 
"around  the  corner"  peeping  and  the  "tombstone  sitting"  cf  thj 
Hoover  regime  The  engine  began  to  move  forward  again,  and  there 
was  little  protest  from  anyone.  Gradually  Americanism  returned  to 
America. 

Ptar  ar.d  hunger  were  banished  from  the  land.  Hope  reappcired 
on  the  hv.rlzon.  and  confldence  arose  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
known  only  black  ni-^ht  a!;d  grief  and  sorrow. 

And  what  of  the  youth? 

From  the  bread  lines  and  the  soup  kitchens,  from  the  poolrooms, 
from  the  dark,  bleak  alleys,  and  dreary  pratrlrs,  from  frcijiht  cars 
and  boxcars  irom  transient  camps  and  hobo  cities,  from  the  street 
corners,  came  disillusioned  young  men.  unemployed,  undernour- 
ished and  discouraged;  yes.  they  marched  in  all  the  nakedness  of 
their  waited  lives  into  the  vision  of  their  President,  and  lH>Iore  his 
first  day  in  cfSce  was  over  he  toJk  the  initial  stop  to  lead  them  back 
to  the  America  which  they  had  forgotten  and  which  had  forgotten 
them 

Eighteen  days  later  he  requested  Oongres?  to  assist  and  help  these 
young  men  and  Congre.<=8  immediately  vested  him  with  authority  to 
bring  them  security,  to  rehabilitate  them  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  work  so  that  they  might  take  care  of 
them.^elves 

This  was  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  in  the  past  TVj 
years  this  Federal  agency  has  brought  comfort  and  happiness  to 
more  than  2  200  000  young  men  and  some  200.000  war  veterans, 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Willkle  ever  heard  of  this  great  work  when  he 
had  the  brazen  effrontery  in  his  acceptance  speech  to  point  "to 
the  millions  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  de- 
liberately disillusioned  by  the  political  Influences  I  now  oppose; 
to  the  millions  who  no  longer  believe  in  the  future  of  their  land," 

Who  ifi  he  to  indict  the  youth  cf  America,  how  dare  he  blacken 
the  vision,  warp  the  soul,  and  question  the  very  patriotism  of 
millions  of  Americans? 

Is  the  C.  C.  C.  some  of  the  "candystlck"  government  which  he 
condemns? 

Where  was  this  trapeze-swinging  liberal  who  prates  so  much 
about  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  youth  of  today  when  the 
National    Youth    Administration   was  established    in    1935? 

This  agency  has  since  given  employment  to  more  than  500.000 
young  men  and  young  women  each  year  and  expects  to  employ 
600.000  students  and  273  OOO  out-of -school  youth  in  the  present  fis- 
cal year,  nearly  two- thirds  of  whom  are  under  21  years  of  age. 
This  is  the  agency  which  in  1938-39  made  it  possible  for  nearly 
400.000  young  people  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  to  continue  their 
school,  college,  and  university  education,  students  who  came  from 
low-lncomc  families,  the  average  being  les^  than  $1,200 

What  docs  the  Republican  candidate  know  or  care  about  low- 
lncomc  proups?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  N,  Y.  A  ;  does  he  pay  It  lip 
service  or  give  It  heart  service;  does  he  look  upon  It  as  "candystlck" 
government;  does  he  dare  to  announce  that  it  has  "deliberately 
disillu;lcned  ■  the  youth  of  today  who  "no  longer  believe  in  the 
future  of  their  land"? 

The  Roosevelt  haters  have  forgotten  the  storms  and  turmoil  of 
yesterday  because  the  ship  of  state  is  now  safely  back  in  port 

The  haters  and  would-tie  dictators  who  hurried  to  Washington  In 
the  days  of  their  distress  with  a  dog.  a  tin  cup.  and  a  pair  of  black 
glasses,  and  begged  lor  help  and  salvation  are  now  striving  to  recap- 
ture your  Governmf  nt  and  return  it  to  the  captains  of  industry  and 
the  sound -money  bankers  who  all  but  destroyed  it  a  few  short 
years  ago 

They  hate  Roosevelt  because  he  actually  went  ahead  and  did  some- 
thing    This  l8  the  unpardonable  sin.    He  really  took  them  seriously. 

Neither  they  nor  their  glamor-boy  candidate  dare  oppo.se  the  great 
social  reJorms  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  so  they  endorse  them 
In  principle,  and  the  sole  contribution  of  their  knight  errant  is  "We 
will  administer  them  more  efBclently." 

But  we  know  that  behind  the  scenes,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  in 
its  unwritt.en  platform,  the  Republican  high  command.  Its  financial 
angels,  and  Mr.  WlUkle  do  oppose  the  social  reforms  of  the  last 
7^  years,  they  are  all  "candysticks"  to  them. 

It  Is  still  a  party  of  raucous,  griunbling  noi.ses,  sunflowers,  and 
pious  generalities,  a  party  which  wraps  Its  avarice  In  the  mantle  of 
the  Constitution,  a  parly  which  has  striven  to  emasculate,  sabotage, 
and  destroy  the  social  lefrislntion  which  the  Republican  candidate 
haltingly  endorsed  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Republican  candidate  brings  to  mind  an  old  song  which 
suggests  the  parody.  Waltz  Me  Around  Again  Willkle. 

I  surely  iiust  that  he  will  not  have  the  oppwrtunity  to  waltz  the 
American  people  down  the  road  to  ruin  and  despair  where  we  were 
led  by  the  last  Republican  President. 

Mr  Wl'.lkle  believes  In  governmental  "efficiency"  that  does  not 
give  "sticks  of  candy. '  Does  he  believe  in  hi?  implied  criticism 
of   the    New    Deal,   that    it    has    been   a    "candystlck  "    government? 

If  so,  what  are  precisely  the  "candysticks"  given  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  he  would  not  have  given? 

Does  he  regard  W  P.  A.  as  a  "candystlck"  that  his  type  of 
"government  efficiency"  would  not  tolerate?  Or  does  he  agree  with 
the  Democratic  Party  that  jobless  and  helpless  citizens  are  entitled 
to  aid  from  the  Government,  no  matter  how  efficient  It  may  be? 
It  would  be  good  to  know  Just  bow  Mr.  WUlkie  stands  on  that 
point.    He  never  mentioned  W.  P.  A.  on  Saturday  last. 


And  how  about  the  S  E.  C  ?  Is  that,  too,  just  a  "candystlck" 
doled  out  to  an  interesting  public  which  has  been  cheated  and 
deceived  at  every  turn  of  the  road? 

How  about  Federal  Housing— U.  S.  H,  A.  and  F.  H.  A?  Just  a 
"candystlck"  donated  to  the  thousands  of  dispossessed  home  owners 
and  millions  of  tenement  dwellers  to  "keep  them  quiet"?  Is  that 
hew  Mr,  Willkie  regards  this  type  cf  Government  endeavor? 

What  about  Social  S:^ctirlty?  Another  "candystlck."  another 
Ecp  to  millions  cf  wage  earners  who  ask  only  a  modicum  cf  secuilty? 
Or  would  Mr.  Wlllkle'.s  type  of  "efficiency"  disregard  it? 

What  ab  ,ui  Federal  Deposit  Insurance?  Ju"?t  another  indica- 
tion of  "wrnkncss  ■  in  the  New  Deals  concept  of  grvernment? 

Would  Mr  Willkle  be  lough  and  efficient  on  the  matter  of  the 
F  S  C,  C.'s  f(X)d-stamp  plan?  True,  he  has  publicly  endorsed  Secre- 
tary Wallaces  farm  prc:;i:im.  but  isn  t  the  food-stamp  plan  Just  an- 
other Sep — a  "candystlck"  to  the  underprivileged?  Mr,  Willkie 
wouldn't  lie  so  solt-heiU'tcd  an  eiQciency  expert  as  to  retain  that, 
would  he? 

Th-  re'-ord  Is  too  long,  although  it  might  be  noted  In  passing  that 
this  sunflower  from  Wall  Street  deliberately  and  painstakingly 
avoided  making  labor  any  commitment  or  guaranty  agaUist  em- 
ployer interference  in  collective  bargaining. 

The  poor  fellow  was  buupht  at  an  auction  In  Philadelphia  and 
doesn't  know  it.  Even  Mr.  Hoover  told  that  Republican  Conventlou 
to  hold  an  drctlon  ard  not  an  auction. 

Nor  does  he  appear  to  realize  that  he  is  the  cat's-paw  of  those  who 
were  energetically  engaged  In  seeking  refuge  in  the  storm  cellars  In 
1932.  the  party  that  fed  mules  but  refused  food  to  human  beings,  a 
fact  that  he  hopes  a  great  many  people  may  have  forgotten. 

Certainly  nothing  constructive  has  been  advanced  by  this  Horatio 
Alger  who  devoted  one-fourth  of  his  acceptance  speech  to  an  auto- 
biogra^hy,  whose  whole  campaign  centers  today  on  the  hurling  of 
abuse  and  false  and  foolish  chaiges. 

Mr.  Willkle  charges  we  have  become  stagnant,  much  of  our  indus- 
trial machine  has  become  oljsolete  and  the  national  standard  of 
living  has  declined  This  is  the  same  old  tripe  Landon  tried  to  sell 
the  American  public  and  at  that.  I  think  he  made  a  better  attempt 
than  did  the  gentleman  whom  Governor  James  called  Willie  Winkle. 

He  might  be  somewhat  enlightened  if  he  would  read  an  article  by 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  American  of 
August  5,  1940,  which  contains  factual  material  giving  the  lie  to  the 
foul  charge  of  economic  disintegration  and  is  irrefutable  proof  that 
the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  has  assisted  rather  than 
injured  business  and  Industry. 

Mr,  Vanderpoel  points  out  that  the  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions in  the  Nation,  totaling  334,  comprising  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  industrial  wealth  of  the  Nation,  earned  an  average  re- 
tiirn  on  net  worth  of  114  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1940. 
The  same  ccrporatlon  In  the  first  half  of  1939  earned  an  average  net 
return  of  7  2  percent 

It  would  seem  that  we  could  stand  a  bit  more  of  this  kind  of 
economic  dlstlntegration. 

Particularly  is  this  so  when  one  recalls  that  in  the  good  old  days 
before  Mr.  Roosevelt  assumed  office  industrial  production  had  de- 
clined 53  percent  and  the  wheels  of  productive  Industry  almost  came 
to  a  complete  standstill. 

The  Republican  Party  of  1940  offers  the  unfortunate  reliefer,  whom 
Mr.  WUlkie  called  the  forgotten  man.  the  privilege  "to  take  part  in 
our  great  American  adventure." 

I  wonder  If  a  bingo  set  will  also  be  included  to  comfort  him  along 
the  adventurous  highway? 

Now.  by  all  that  is  right  and  holy,  can  you  Imagine  such  a  dema- 
gogue being  President? 

Why.  until  the  Republican  Party  was  chased  out  of  office,  millions 
went  hungry  In  this  country  while  their  bellies  were  full  of  watered 
stock  and  bright,  red  apples  at  a  nickel  a  throw. 

"The  great  American  adventure"  came  under  Roosevelt,  a  period 
In  which  we  met  the  threat  of  disaster,  stagnation,  and  moral  dis- 
integration by  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  Jobless,  maintaining  a 
parity  for  farm  prices,  saving  the  homes  of  our  people,  rebuilding 
our  banking  structure  and  securing  its  deposits  against  failure, 
establishing  a  floor  for  wages  and  a  celling  for  hours  of  work,  pro- 
tecting the  investing  public  against  thieves,  bucket-shop  operators, 
and  corporate  manipulators. 

But  the  opposition  would  not  consider  that  adventure.  No,  they 
regard  It  as  dictatorship,  or  Communism,  or  an  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

The  gallant  knight  also  Joined  with  the  forces  of  reaction  who 
accuse  the  President  of  stirring  up  class  hatred.  But,  my  friends, 
if  there  is  any  class  warfare,  class  hatred,  or  class  unity  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  found  in  the  circles  of  the  prosperous  and  the 
wealthy,  and  not  In  the  homes  of  the  unfortunate.  It  is  stylish  to 
hate  the  President  and  It  Is  a  deep,  bitter.  Insane,  personal  hate. 

"He  Is  a  dictator,  he  is  godless,  he  is  a  'red,'  he  is  a  demagog, 
he  is  a  Communist,  he  is  un-American,  he  is  a  tyrant,  he  has  de- 
stroyed our  liberties  and  robbed  vis  of  our  government." 

Maniacal  and  vicious  abuse,  old  shoes  and  decaj'ed  vegetables  are 
hurled  from  most  of  the  largest  homes  and  by  some  of  the  "first 
families  '  in  America. 

Yes,  it  is  fashionable  to  accuse  the  President  of  stirring  up  class 
hatred,  but  no  class,  no  group  of  our  people  are  so  united  as  are 
the  Roosevelt  haters.  Such  actions  are  not  causing  class  hatred, 
they  constitute  class  hatred. 

Abuse  has  frequently  been  one's  reward  for  service  to  the  Nation; 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  all  suffered  from  it. 
but  it  always  came  from  small  men  and  small  minds. 
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But  dont  mistake  m«  Many  others  have  Joined  the  Wlllkle 
parade;  groups  which  thrive  and  exist  on  prejudice,  hatred,  and 
Intolerance  have  rallied  to  his  support. 

His  standards  are  being  carried  today  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
German-American  Bund,  by  every  Fascist  and  Nazi  group,  and 
crackpot  organization  in  America,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  him 
disavow  their  support.  These  groups  hate  Roosevelt  Just  as  much, 
and  probably  more,  than  the  contented  rich,  and  I  also  understand 
that  the  Communists  hope  for  appeasement  under  a  Republican 
administration. 

What  a  motley  crew  to  be  gathered  under  one  tent-  what  tender 
hope  they  offer  to  the  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  It  Is  high  time  to  throw  off  the  cloak  of  complacency, 
forego  our  smug  security,  and  cense  minimizing  the  dangers  of 
hatred,  intolerance,  and  appea'^ement  on  this  .side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Why?  Because  there  Is  a  very  real  danger,  a  living,  actual  men- 
ace 

Don't  disregard  the  vivid  lessons  taught  by  recent  Etiropean  his- 
tory     Dont  say.     It  cant  happen  here  "     It  can. 

In  Europe,  democracy,  the  kind  of  democracy  so  sacred  to  us  in 
America,  is  dead  as  a  doornail — gone  with  the  wind. 

If  Britain  falls,  America  Is  democracy's  last  fortress.  Us  final 
safeguard 

The  foreign  policy  adopted  by  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  predicated  upon  .such  premises 
,^  We  desire,  and  we  hope  to  maintain,  peace  in  this  Western  Hem- 
liiphere  and  we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  forces  of  war  and  de- 
struction that  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  world  We  are  build- 
ing our  defenses  strong  and  impregnable  so  that  we  will  be  secure 
from  any  attack  An-I  let  no  political  charlatan  tell  you  that  we 
have  not  prepared,  that  we  wasted  time  and  money. 

Our  Navy  today  Is  the  strongest  It  has  ever  been  In  times  of 
peace,  both  In  ships,  equipment,  and  personnel 

During  the  last  3  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  not  one 
kefl  for  a  vessel  of  war  was  laid  down. 

During  President  Roosevelt's  term  of  office  there  have  been  laid 
down  8  new  battleships.  12  new  crul.sers.  2  new  aircraft  carriers, 
65  new  destroyers,  and  36  new  submarines. 

The  same  Is  true  of  our  land  forces. 

In  1932  the  authorized  strength  of  our  standing  Army  had 
declined  to  118  000  men. 

Under  President  R(x>sevelt  It  has  been  Increased  to  375.000  men 
and  the  National  Guard  251.000. 

In  the  air,  we  have  likewise  gone  forward  and  are  striving  at 
present  for  a  goal  of  50.000  planes. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  despite  terrific  opposition  from 
the  Republicans. 

Today  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  being 
strengthened  and  bullded  to  outstrip  the  mighty  legions  of 
Europe 

President  Roosevelt  has  become  the  world's  hope  that  democracy 
will  continue  to  live  and  breathe  and  flourish;  he  is  the  spokesman 
f«;r  liberty  and  religion  and  right,  as  against  tyranny  and  might 
and  Intolerance;  his  is  the  voice  which  carries  comfort  and  faith 
to  peoples  all  over  the  earth  who  still  cherish  and  believe  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  characters  in  Henry  M:\rtln's  Song  of  Years,  standing 
by  the  plow,  on  hearing  of  Lincoln's  death,  says: 

'•There  was  never  anytxxly  like  him.  He  was  different  from  all 
other  men.  I  tell  you  something  set  him  apart  I  don't  know 
what.  I  doubt  If  anybody  knows,  or  ever  will— they's  something 
at>out  him  that  sets  him  apart.  Next  year  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference—10  years — 50 — a  hundred  maybe— don't  make  no  difference 
hew  many     •     •     •     Abraham   Lincoln  " 

That,  my  friends,  is  how  countless  millions  look  upon  Franklin 
D.   Roosevelt   today. 

The  Republican  candidate  follows  the  President  on  matters  of 
principle.  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  as  he  does  on  domestic 
issues,  because  he  knows  the  President  Is  right  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  debate.  Witness  his  stand  on  selective  military  training 
and  aid  to  Great  Britain. 

However,  he  must  have  been  behind  the  door  when  they  were 
passing  out  tickets  to  those  wishing  to  aid  in  the  national-defense 
program  where  he  follows  the  lead  of  his  adopted  party,  since  all 
he  can  think  of  to  say  now  is  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  trying  to 
get  us  Into  war. 

He  began  the  campaign  by  stating  at  Elwood.  Ind  ,  he  would  not 
fight  on  the  basis  of  "hate.  Jealousy,  or  personalities  " 

He  then  got  Into  his  speech,  and  we  get  these  references  to 
President  Roosevelt: 

•'He  has  dabbled  in  Inflammatory  and  manufactured  panics." 

"He  has  secretly  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ' 

"Shouted  Insults." 

"Unscrupulously  urged  others  to  hope  for  more  help  than  we  are 
able  to  give." 

In  my  vocabulary  such  statements  are  scurrilous  and  abusive; 
but  how  thin-skinned  is  the  Republican  candidate  when  anyone 
dares  point  out   his  own  shortcomings 

WlUkle  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  picking  up  votes, 
and  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  reach  into  a  garbage  pail  to  further  his 
political  ambitions. 

He  did  not  dare  to  be  specific,  and  no  one  yet  knows  what 
speeches  he  refers  to   in   hU  harangue. 

However,  to  catch  votes  both  ways,  he  challenges  Hitler  to  a 
contest  In  this  year  of  1940  at  a  time  when  he  himself  states  we 
are  woefiUly  weak  and  unprepared. 


I  am  afraid  of  such  a  man,  afraid  he  would  lead  us  back  to 
1932.  afraid  he  will  plunge  lis  into  war  merely  to  keep  the  dale  he 
made   with   Adolf. 

Long  after  the  name  of  Wlllkle  has  faded  and  been  erased  from 
the  minds  of  men,  when  history  no  longer  records  his  deeds  or 
even  his  existence  the  name  and  accomplishments  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  will  be  imperishably  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

The  President  has  been  laboring  to  avert  a  tragedy  in  the 
western  world  and  the  Republican  Party  engages  in  a  phony 
battle 

Again  and  again  the  President  endeavored  to  warn  the  American 
people  of  the  smoldering  fires  abroad  and  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate defense,  only  to  have  the  Republican  Party  accuse  h:m 
of  warmongering. 

If  they  .should  win  next  November.  Congressman  Hamiltom 
Ftsh,  of  New  York,  would  become  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  Listen  to  his  utterance  In  a  radio 
address  en  January  19.  1939,  9  months  before  the  war  in  which 
he  had  the  following  to  say  about  war  and   America's  defense 

"The  New  I>»al  warmongers,  hysterical  internatlonali.ste,  war 
profiteers,  superpatriots.  and  Communists — are  all  hell  bent  on 
arming  the  Uii.ted  States  to  the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
a  policeman  for  the  entire  world — the  contention  that  the  country 
Is  in  danger  of  foreign  attack  is  sheer  political  bunk — It  Is  noth- 
ing  but   a  smoke  screen  to  obscure   the  depression" 

Then  Mr.  Fish  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  alr-expanslon  pro- 
gram—that we  did  not  need  even  6.000  planes. 

To  hear  him  today,  to  hear  Mr  WiUkie  and  the  Republican  Party 
today,  one  would  believe  they  had  been  valiantly  flghting  for  a 
huge  defense   program   during   the   last   7   years. 

The  President  told  his  friends  In  Georgia  early  last  year  he 
would  be  back  if  there  was  no  war.  Never  wa3  the  "freedom  of 
the  pres.3 "  more  disgracefully  abused  than  In  Its  denunciation  of 
that  statement. 

He  asked  for  a  revision  of  the  neutrality  law  last  year,  before 
the  war.  but  the  Republican  expert  on  foreign  affairs  said  there 
would  be  no  war  and  Congress  adjourned  without  acting  on  his 
recommendation. 

War  came.  Congress  was  called  Into  special  session,  and  after 
a  terrifflc  fight  finally  accepted  the  President's  views  and  passed 
legislation   to  keep  cur  ships  out  of  all   belligerent   waters 

This  bill  has  Kept  us  out  of  war  and  at  the  s:\me  time  enabled  the 
democracies  to  purchase  supplies  in  thLs  country,  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  to  wlth.stand  the  terrific  onslaught  of  the  Nazi  hordes. 

But.  mark  you  this.  141  Republicans  voted  against  the  legislation 
while  only  18  voted  in  the  affirmative  With  the  Republican  dis- 
senters marched  the  Bund,  the  Communists,  every  Fascist,  and  un- 
Aniencan  group;   yes.  every  "fifth  columnist,  "  too. 

When  the  French  Government  was  secretly  investigating  new  air- 
planes last  year  with  a  view  to  buying  here,  how  the  Republicans 
screamed  and  raved  that  the  President  had  committed  the  United 
States  to  an  ironclad  military  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
France 

When  the  President  was  erroneously  reported  to  have  said  our 
frontier  was  on  the  Rhine  he  was  accused  of  meddling,  of  dabbling 
in   Inflammatory   statements. 

Would  to  God  it  were  still  on  the  Rhine  today. 

When  he  asked  for  a  25-percent  Increase  In  the  Na\-y  he  was 
refused  and  the  recommendation  was  termed  gross  extravagance. 
Later  Congress  admitted  he  was  right  and  we  have  now  authorized 
a   100-percent   increase 

When  he  appointed  two  outstanding  Republicans  to  head  the 
defense  forces  of  the  Nation,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  excommunicated  them,  as  traitors  to  their  party. 
I  am  wondering  who  are  the  real  traitors  to  our  country  today 

The  p>eople  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  Judg- 
ment Could  it  be  the  candidates  own  friends  who  are  holding  up 
the  defense  program  by  refusing  to  sign  contracts  unless  they  be 
permitted  to  determine  their  own  profits  and  name  their  own  price, 
who  are  engaging  in  a  sit-down  strike  in  a  national  emergency  for 
their  own  gain,  who  are  willing  to  conscript  the  youth  of  our  country 
but  boldly  refuse  to  give  up  any  profit,  in  the  race  to  preserve  and 
defend  America? 

With  what  Joy  Hitler  must  witness  such  attacks  on  the  leader 
of  the  world's  greatest  democracy  for  speaking  the  cause  of  decency, 
religious  freedom,  and  natiu^al  rights. 

What  large  comfort  Mr  Wlllkle  s  derogatory  and  abusive  attacks 
upon  the  President  must  be  giving  Hitler,  for  it  plays  right  into  his 
hand 

Hitler  doesn't  want  Roosevelt,  and  neither  does  the  Republican 
Party.  Hitler  Joins  with  them  In  the  struggle  to  purge  President 
Roosevelt  and   soften  America 

Yes:  the  President's  enemies  here  and  in  foreign  lands  have  pre- 
pared a  swastika  of  hatred  fcr  his  crucifixion  May  the  young 
Democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  may  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  and  all 
lovers  of  freedom  rally  to  him. 

May  God  give  him  strength  and  courage  to  carry  on;  may  his 
ringing  voice  continue  to  sound  the  clarion  call  to  the  pure  of  heart 
of  all  lands:  may  he  be  spared  to  keep  us  at  peace  and  lead  tos  all 
out  of  this  maze  of  world  conftision.  this  valley  of  death  and  tears, 
Into  the  bright  sunlight  of  hcpe,  faith,  and  contentment 

My  friends.  I  am  quite  confident  that  Democracy  Is  on  the  march 
to  victory,  for  I  can  see  countless  millions  of  patriotic  Americans 
holding  high  the  flying  banners  of  faith  and  loyalty  and  courage, 
sure  of  the  nobility  cf  their  cause,  sincere  In  their  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. Who  have  willingly  Joined  hands,  who  are  standing  shoulder 
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to  shoulder  in  this  glorious  crusade  for  the  preservation  of  our 
beloved  country  under  their  gallant  and  courageotis  captain  and 
leader,   Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

Listen,  my  friends,  listen,  and  you  can  hear  the  thunder  of  their 
steps.  

Government  Publicity  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12,  1940 
Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish.  Librarian  ol  Congress,  ■vihich  distresses  me  very  much. 
He  is  reported  m  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  as  saying  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have 
a  publicity  bureau  similar  to  those  maintained  by  the  tolali- 

tarian  countries. 

Dr.  MacLeish  is  in  one  of  the  most  strategic  positions  in 
our  Federal  Government.  The  Congressional  Library  is  used 
by  more  people  than  any  other  library  in  the  world.  Dr. 
MacLeish  should  champion  the  cause  of  unbiased  inlorma- 
tion  as  his  sacred  obligation  to  the  public.  Obviously  a 
propaganda  machine  of  any  administration  would  attempt 
to  sway  the  public  toward  the  belief  in  the  indispensability 
of  the  party  in  power.  Paid  publicity  experts  of  any  admin- 
istration would  dramatize  the  worth  of  the  party  in  power, 
tell  half  truths  of  its  virtue,  black-out  criticism  and  blas- 
pheme the  constructive  critic. 

Propaganda  machines  in  every  totalitarian  country  have 
preceded  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  their  people. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  thinking  of  Archibald 
MacLeish  that  runs  counter  to  the  free  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica. To  my  mind  this  statement  betrays  a  mental  quirk  that 
makes  Archibald  MacLeish  unfit  for  the  high  position  he 

holds. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer  1 

DOZENS    or   THCM 

Archibald  MacLeish.  Librarian  of  Congress,  advances  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  propaganda 
bureau  similar  to  those  maintained   by  the  totalitarian  countries. 

The  gentleman  is  pwav  behind  the  times  If  he  does  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  not  only  has  one  propa- 
ganda agency,  but  dozens  of  them — in  fact,  practically  one  for  every 
bureau  that  exists  In  Wa.shington. 

Whether  the  public  Is  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  agencies, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  every  day  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  reality  by  having  to  pitch  bundles  of  the  stuff  Into  the 
wastebaskets  which  the  Janitors  haul  out  almost  by  the  truck- 
load 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1940 

Mr.  PnTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world  development  hap- 
pen with  great  rapidity.  On  August  23.  1940.  the  news- 
papers carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that  on  the  day  before, 
the  President  had  named  six  men  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  Canadian -American  Defense  Board  which  had 
been  created  5  days  previously. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Board,  no  one  expected  any 
progress  at  this  time  in  efforts  to  have  Canada  and  the 
United  States  deepen  the  St.  Lawrence  River  so  that  ocean- 
going vessels  could  travel  this  river  and  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Duluth.  Minn. 

On  September  11.  1940.  the  Evening  SUr  carried  a  story 
that  the  President  had  conferred  with  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  State  Adolph  Bcrle  and  Leland  Olds,  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  It  was  indicated  that  this  con- 
ference had  something  to  do  with  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post,  September  12.  1940,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Canadian-Ameri- 
can Defense  Board  in  Washington,  and  Board  members  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  discussed  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project. 

Friends  of  the  waterway,  w^hich  is  a  great  transportation 
and  power  contribution,  will  rejoice  to  know  of  these  devel- 
opments. 

On  August  26.  1940,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  that  this  St.  Lawrence  waterway  question  be  taken 
up  by  the  Joint  Canadian-American  Defense  Board,  and  I 
pointed  out  the  reasons  for  such  procedure,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  seaway. 

The  letter  follows: 

The   Honorable    Franklin    D    Rooskvelt. 
Tlic    White   Hou.sc.   Washington.   D.   C. 
Dear    Mr.    President:   Thi.s    lett.r    refers    to   your   action    Jointly 
with  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada  in  establishing  a 
permanent    Joint    Board    of    Defease   for    the    United    States   and 

Canada. 

This  action  Is  of  direct  and  compelling  interest  to  the  people 
of  Duluth  and  the  entire  E;ghih  Congressional  District  which,  as 
you  icnow.  borders  Canada  along  more  tliun  half  the  northern 
ixiundarv  of  Minne.sota. 

Tlie  people  of  this  congressional  district  have  shared  richly  In 
the  bonr-fits  accruing  to  the  American  people  and  the  Canadian 
pf(jple  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  because  of  peaceful  relations 
between    the    two   nations 

It  is  to  our  mutual  Interest  that  prompt  and  effective  steps  be 
taken  to  safeguard  both  nations  against  danger  from  any  other 
power,  I  believe  the  people  along  the  entire  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  appreciate  the  possible  future  usefulness  of 
the  step  which   has  been   taken. 

I  wish  to  inform  you.  however,  that  in  my  judgment  the  people 
in  mv  congressional  district,  in  common  with  all  others  in  the 
northern  tiers  of  States,  will  be  deeply  interested  not  only  In  a 
general  plan  but  in  the  taking  of  specific  and  significant  steps  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  joint  defense  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

I  have  devoted  the  closest  scrutiny  to  all  reports  in  the  public 
press  concerning  the  definite  project*  which  the  Joint  Defense 
Board  may  take  up  I  noted  one  suggestion,  for  example,  of 
hastening  the  construction  uf  a  highway  Unking  the  Uniuxl  States 
and   Alaska. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  large-scaled  projects  for 
Improvement  of  transportation,  particularly  of  bulk  commodities 
which  are  vital  to  national  defense,  rank  among  the  flnit  in  im- 
portance among  the  possibilities  for  Improving  the  defenses  and 
the  strategic  power  of  two  nations. 

I  wish  to  point  out  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  I  am 
capable  that  the  greatest  of  all  pending  projects  In  this  category 
is  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  seaway  project.  This  project 
Is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  40.000.000  people  in  the  landlocked 
Inland  empire  flanking  the  Great  Lakes  In  the  United  States  and 
the  millions  of  people  in  Canada,  as  well.  As  you  know  so  well, 
the  Great  Lakes  comprise  the  largest  and  most  navigable  Inland 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  It  is  almost  Incredible  that 
after  they  have  been  found  perfectly  feasible  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  and  when  their  enormous  value  to  navigation  and 
power  production  Is  established,  that  this  seaway  connecting  the 
St  Lawrence  with  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  yet  been  built.  In 
fact,  this  project  has  been  hanging  Are  through  three  national 
administrations,  including  two  of  your  own. 

I  wish  to  urge  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  this  matter 
promptly  to  the  "attention  of  the  new  Permanent  Joint  Defense 
Board  to  the  end  that  construction  of  this  project  can  begin 
without  any  further  delay,  since  construction  after  It  begins  is  a 
matter  of  a  few  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  not  afford  to 
delay  any  longer  plans  to  build  this  project  when  the  national 
defense  is  at  stake. 

Can  you  please  Inform  me  by  letter,  Mr.  President,  whether  you 
agree  with  my  point  of  view. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.   A.  PmTENciai. 

Under  date  of  September  5,  1940.  the  President  wrote  me 

acknowledging  receipt  of  my  communication  and  express- 
ing the  view  that  the  Joint  Defense  Board  should  consider 
the  matter. 

His  reply  is  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  HocrsE, 
Washington,  September  5,  1940. 
Hon.   Wilt  J  AM   A    PrrrENCER. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt    Dear   Mr.   Congressman;   I    have    your    letter   regarding   the 
Improvement  of  transportation,  and  in  particular  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
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I  have  given  this  the  most  serious  consideration  and  agree  with 
you  that  the  matter  should  at  the  proper  time  be  considered  by 
the  newly  appointed  Joint  Defense  Board.     I  want  to  assure  yoti 
ol  my  appreciation  of  your  thoughtful  letter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roose\-elt. 

We  voice  the  gratification  of  several  millions  of  people 
tn  the  great  Midwest  in  these  developments.  The  need  of 
the  waterway  so  that  vessels  may  travel  from  the  Allanlic 
Ocean  to  our  inland  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  now  real- 
ized by  the  officials  of  the  two  countries,  if  their  national- 
defense  program  is  to  be  fully  carried  out.  We  express  the 
hope  that  negotiations  may  soon  be  carried  to  a  successful 
concliislOD. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSAC HLSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12,  1940 


LglTKK    FROM    NEW    BEDFORD    CHAPTER.    AMERICAN    GOLD 

STAR  MOTHERS 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  i  nclude  the  following 

letter  from  the  New  Bedford  Chapter  of  American  Gold  Star 

Mothers : 

New  BEDroRo  Chapter,  American  Gold  Star  Mothers, 

Sew  Bedford.  Mass.,  September  9,  1940. 

Mrs.  Edfth  Nouxsk  Rogers. 

House  o/  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  New  Bedford 
Chapter.  American  Quid  Star  Mothers,  the  resolution  approving 
the  conscription  bill  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Our  former  president.  Mrs.  G.  Walter  Williams,  has  ably  pre- 
sented her  views  In  this  matter  before  the  committee,  and  we 
fully  concur  In  all  that  she  has  said.  We  know  that  this  bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate,  but  we  have  written  to  Senator  Peppi3, 
advising  him  of  our  action,  as  we  wished  the  coixun:ttee  to  under- 
stand otir  position  in  this  matter.  We  also  wrote  to  Congressman 
Andrew  J.  Mat.  urging  its  immediate  passage  in  the  House 

We  Clold  Star  Mothers,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  menace 
confronting  our  country,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  sons  of  other 
motheri,  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  bill,  so  thar  this 
country  may  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

V«f7  sincerely, 

Ltdia    T.   Batljcs. 
Corre»ponding  Secretary. 


Further  Evidence  of  BrliUh  Propaganda  to  Under- 
mine America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  21, 1940 


America.  This,  as  I  have  shown,  has  already  reached  in  oiir 
schools,  colleces.  and  churches:  and  is  just  about  on  the 
verge  of  undermining  the  principles  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment came  into  being.  It  is  this  we  must  fight,  in  order  to 
restore  the  patriotism  we  have  lost  because  of  indifference  to 
our  own  traditions. 

THE    FIRST    DAVID    BROOKS    ANGLO-AMERICAN    PRIZE    ESSAT 

(Written    by   Oliver    Burgess    Meredith,   age    16.    of   Hoceac    School. 

with  a   foreword  by  Paul  Van  Dvlce.     Issued  by  Florence  Brooks 

Aten,  59  East  F.fty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  United  States  of 

America,  June   1924) 

Note:  Herewith  is  the  first  David  Brooks  Anglo-American  prize 
espay.  This  cs.-ay  contest  Is  confined  to  secondary  schools.  Its 
object  Is  to  impre.'^s  upon  the  miiids  of  the  ycuth  of  the  Engll&h- 
fpeaking  world  the  desirability  of  a  close  and  Intimate  understand- 
ing between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  scope  and  purpose  are  fully  described  In  the  foreword  and 
afterword 

The  founder  of  this  movement.  Mrs.  Brocks  Aten.  59  East  Fifty- 
sixth  Street.  New  York  City,  would  appreciate  having  thoee  into 
whose  hands  this  phamphiet  may  fall,  and  who  care  to  do  so. 
communicate  with  her  expressing  their  opinions.  Also  she  woiild 
be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  as  to  Its  future  developmeut  or 
any  criticisms  that  may  seem  pertinent. 


THJE   PIBST  DAVID  BROOKS    AMOLO-AMKRICAN    PRIZB   ESSAT 


Mr.  THORKEL0ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarlu  In  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  flrit  David  Brooks 
Anglo-American  prize  essay. 

These  essays  hold  Great  Britain  up  as  a  benefactor  and  the 
United  States  as  a  recipient  of  favor  from  Great  Britain.  This 
is  the  method  used  in  all  British  propaganda;  always  belittling 
the  United  States  and  always  boring  in.  trying  to  obtain 
greater  and  greater  British  influence  over  the  destiny  of 


THX   DAVID  BROOKS   CTTP 

The  David  Brocks  Anglo-American  Prize  E.'^say  Cup  presented  in 
perpetuity  to  LawrencevlUe  School  by  Florence  Brooks  Aten  in 
memory  of  her  great  great-grandfather.  David  Brocks.  W.  E.  a 
clergyman  and  a  scldier  of  the  Revolution  born  at  Brooksvale. 
Cheshire.  Conn  .  1744.  died  at  Brooksvale  December  22,  1801.  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  In  the  class  of  1768  To  be  awarded  annually 
to  that  scholar  who  shall  write  the  t)est  essay  on  the  fubject.  The 
Benetit  to  Christian  Civilization  From  a  Complete  Understanding 
and  a  Friendly  Relationship  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  British  Empire. 

Any  scholar  in  the  four  upper  forms  may  compete  The  name 
of  the  winner  shall  be  engraved  each  year  on  the  cup  and  a  small 
sliver  cup,  properly  engraved,  shall  be  given  to  the  winner,  which 
he  may  retain 

The  essays  .«hall,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 
ccnslPt    of    not    less    than    1.500    nor    more    than    3  000    words. 

The  merits  of  the  essays  shall  tie  determined  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  head  master  may  appoint. 

The  name  of  the  winner  shall  be  announced  at  the  Washington's 
Birthday  ceremonies  each  year. 

FOREWORD 

The  original  E>avld  Brooks  cup  was  made  by  a  London  silversmith 
In  1801  and  was  presented  to  Hoosac  School.  It  gets  Its  name 
from  David  Brooks,  a  clergyman  and  a  soldier  in  the  armies  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  War  Six  models  of  this  cup  have 
been  made  by  Crichton  and  presented  to  six  other  leading  schools 
of  the  United  Stales.  Hill.  Kent,  LawrencevlUe,  Mercersburg,  Pom- 
fret,  and  St.  Paul's.  Concord,  N.  H. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a  contest  Is  to  be  held  every  winter 
to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  can  write  the  best  essay  on  lh« 
fcUowIng  subject;  The  Benent  to  ChrlRtlan  Civilization  Prom  a 
Complete  Underatanding  and  Friendly  Relationship  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire  The  name  of 
the  winner  of  the  contest  in  each  iichool  is  to  be  engravr<l  on  th<* 
school  cup  and  he  I «  to  rrretve  a  smsllvr  copy  of  it  The  award 
tn  ttunm  schr;taAtic  conttnta  will  b*  taaOm  on  Washlntcton  «  Birth' 
dftjf  An  in'^r^^holawMr  prt7#  is  st«M»  to  be  preM>rit#d  to  the  t>*-*t 
r«May  mtnfmu  tb«  wif.nrrs  ir(  each  fenr  TTiU  laltrr  pri/e  \n  u,  »>• 
(•v«r(1«d  to  th«  hr/y  winning  it  st  Um  pri/«'<l«y  nurrcuws  ot   his 

T7»*  ptinpUt  Who  bavs  fn«/l#  this  b»irinnin<  ffi  (jfrtting  AnwrU'nn 
wfunAttiryit  to  thmk  M^imwly  of  th*-  »dv»fifjves  to  the  wcrUJ  nt 
"complin*  unrt/^r^ti.miin;/  4tui  fr)*fjdly  ftJ»»ior,«h}p '  i)fi%f*'ti  ih* 
t«o  grent  Kn^\.»ti'*p*ikkit\n  nuiuttM  »re  brood -tninded  frt«>nda  of 
wortd  pt'%rm  Ttury  have  nr^  tf*un'lon  of  tryirxf  to  furtti«T  any 
narrow  or  ex<rlu»i'.«r  friendship  from  which  any  oxhrr  natt<;n  »h')uid 
be  shut  out  On  the  contrary,  they  wuh  to  do  a  little  to  (urti.er 
a  broad  and  fener<ni«  friendship  whose  circle  is  open  to  all  (nher 
peoples  who  may  wish  to  ent^  it  There  is  in  their  minds  no 
totich  of  the  arrogant  Idea  of  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy. 
On  tb«  principle  of  'the  little  leaven  that  leaventh  the  whole 
lump  "  they  simply  wuh  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  our  educated  young  men  in  the  early  days  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  solid  and  enduring  reasons  for  unbroken  good  feeling 
between  us  and  the  mother  country,  as  an  expre«ston  of  a  friend- 
ship full  of  good  will  toward  all  tbe  world  and  always  ready  to  b« 
active  In  the  caa'e  of  peace. 

We  Americans  are  a  very  mixed  race.  Some  of  the  blood  of  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  now  mingled  in  our  national  stock,  and 
among  our  early  settlers  were  Dutch.  Palatinate  Oermans.  French 
Huguenots.  Swedes.  EnglUh.  8coU:h.  and  Irish  But  the  dominant 
speech  marks  the  dominant  blood  Our  colonial  Institutions  grew 
on  the  roots  of  English  political  experience,  and  when  the  fathers 
formed  our  young  Republic   the  prevalent   political  ideas  In   their 
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minds  were  the  ideas  of  Locke.  Other  peoples  have  contributed  in 
manv  ways  to  our  growth  and  development  Our  debt  to  France 
is  very  great  Without  her  help  we  could  never  have  won  that  war 
for  independence  which  gave  us  the  right  to  manage  our  own  life, 
and  without  that  llbertv  our  growth  would  have  t)een  warped  and 
stunted  But  all  origins  have,  after  all,  permanently  conditioned 
our  character  We  are  and  must  always  remain  a  great  branch  of 
the  British  race. 

The  War  of  Independence  was  a  civil  war.  Those  who  began  It 
were  hailed  In  the  British  Parliament  as  champions  of  liberty. 
English  historians  in  sympathy  with  modern  English  Institutions 
consider  that  it  did  great  service  to  the  development  of  the  British 
Constitution  by  checking  the  successful  at)solutlst  reaction  of 
George  III  For  generations  its  result  has  been  accepted  as  t>enef- 
icent  to  both  Nations.  To  dwell  upon  it  as  a  reason  for  an  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  our  mother  country  Is  to  surrender  to  a 
narrow  prejudice  and  to  cherish  a  malice  that  ought  to  have  t>een 
burled  years  ago  The  two  great  E^ngllsh -speaking  peoples  are  called 
to  a  deep  friendship  fruitful  for  themselves  and  for  the  world. 

Paul  Van  Dtkk. 

Pkincfton,  N    J.,  May  22,  1924. 

DAVID    BROOKS'    ANGLO-AMERICAN    PRIZE    ESSAT 

Subject:  The  Benefit  to  Christian  Civilization  From  a  Complete 
Understanding,  and  Friendly  Relationship  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire. 

When  about  to  write  a  composition  on  such  a  tremendously  im- 
portant subject  as  this,  the  first  thought  that  enters  the  author's 
mind,  is  how  pathetically  puny  his  efforts  are  Many  books  have 
been  published  concerning  this  topic,  without  avail  Pecple  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  the  matter  over,  and  other  than 
feeblv  agreeing  that  this  complete  understanding  oueht  to  exist, 
do  nothing  to  bring  It  about  It  is  indeed  a  crisis  when  the  world 
arrives  at  such  a  lax  stage  as  this.  It  reminds  one  ominously  of 
Rome  before  Its  fall. 

Still  we  are  not  all  so  Indifferent.  Surely  there  are  some  of  us 
who  realize  how  critical  the  situation  now  is.  We  must  In  part 
realize  that  unless  we  do  something  constructive  to  And  a  solu- 
tion, and  that  soon,  we,  even  we  of  this  generation,  will  '.Ive  to  see 
such  a  catastrophe  as  will  surpass  the  late  World  War  to  an  un- 
conceivable degree  of  horror  and  butchery.  Nor  Is  this  a  pessimistic 
prophecv,  it  is  the  inevitable  We  have  all  heard  of  the  cunningly 
fashioned  man-destroying  machines  which  nearly  every  government 
Is  develcptn:;  I  need  not  delve  into  the  discu.ssion  of  these  newly 
discovered  chemicals  which  when  dropped  from  a  plane  can  com- 
pletely annihilate  a  falr-s!7*d  cltv.  This  Is  not  what  Christianity 
stands  for  and  Christian  clvlllzaticn  if  there  remains  a  spark  of 
life  in  it.  ought  to  rebel  at  the  thought,  and  look  for  a  solution. 
But  where''  A  most  plausible  Is  "friendly  relationship  and  com- 
plete understanding  ijetween  the  United  States  and  England  " 

Right  here  however,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  right  have  I. 
or  anyone  else,  to  assume  this  How  can  such  an  understanding 
stop  the  inevitable  That,  of  course.  Is  the  subject  of  this 
theme  but  first  let  us  briefly  investigate  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  relationship  and  understanding.  Is  it  po.sslble.  or  will  material 
Jealousies  down  any  attempt  to  bring  it  aix)Ut?  A  most  simple 
answer  Is  to  read  the  parallel  histories  of  the  two  countries  For 
some  35  years  they  have,  when  occasion  demanded,  'come  to- 
gether" In  a  mopt  praiseworthy  manner  Nor  does  this  seem 
strange  Both  have  practically  the  same  lanKUaue  and  customs 
There  I*  no  reason  why  thin  friendship  and  complete  understand- 
ing should  not  be  brruRht  about  quite  beyond  all  expectations 
If  It  were  hut  mj  the  beneOts  to  Christian  clvlll7.atlon  would  be 
Innumrrable 

The  very  flr«t  benefit  would  ht  that  people  wmiJd  forget  such 
material  Rrerdln***  and  Jeslouny  as  at  pfsffit  hlnrtrr*  thu  undrr- 
•tartdltiR  between  the  two  rountrl**  A  great  sm'Tunt  of  ih* 
pre^nt  hirkeruig  between  the  merrhsnl  and  lndu*»ri»1  rla**e» 
would  •t/;p  This  wwid  be  «  benefit  to  all  nt  u«  WMh  the 
m*rrhant«  rrf  rngJand  snd  Anwrtca  pulling  Ufn^nirr  M/nhif.K 
Impofied  f'^>d  ntui  frtlirr  r//Tnmndtt»«(i  wrnild  «rt  r»#ress|ty  Arir0tn* 
in  pf*^*-  »'"*  uu return  in  abundane«,  a  chan«»  very  much  nc-^d^d 
at  th4P  pf'urrit  tim*  ,^  ^    .     .w        ■ 

Amjther  t^\um»  yet  impfiftant.  s4vsnta«e  would  be  In  the  ml»- 
su^runry  n*ld  Otit  tii  Chrmtlanltys  blcse«t  ti.«ks  W  h^  e«len»lve 
mi»«lon»ry  w<n%  Our  missionaries,  t>owever  ar^  rotitii.ually  com- 
plainltig  that  those  Buddhi*t«  MotUinmedans  or  whoms^JMer  il»^ 
try  to  convert  cannot  understand  wliy  the  two  larg.-si  Christian 
nation*  of  the  world  are  in  such  a  stat*  of  misunderstanding  and 
inimirallty      This  Is   an   lmpo«.ible  questujn   to  answer 

Wow  If  the  nations  were  brought  Into  friendly  contact  and  unde^r- 
standing  then  truly,  could  otir  mlwrtonaries  answer:  "Look,  the  two 
most  mnuential  nations  of  the  world,  working  In  unison  for  the 

Greece  after  the  Great  War,  was  granted  a  certain  territory  In  Asia 
Minor  Di.'w^atlsfled  how.  ver,  with  thU  and  believing  that  Turkey 
was  weak  in  that  t-pot  where  the  allotment  of  territory  ended  she 
began  to  *>ncroach  rapidly  on  Turkish  territory  We  all  know  what 
happened  in  the  needless  contest  which  ensued  Thousands  of 
Chr.etians  were  maHfsacrf-d,  innumerable  homes  were  burned,  and  the 
flower  of  Greece  annihilated 

When  the  two  great  Christian  nations  of  the  world  saw  this 
calamity  approaching,  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  It,  Looking 
helplessly  at  one  another  they  sat  by  while  their  Christian  brothers 
of  Greece  marched  to  the  massacre.     And  why?     Because  each  feared 


that  In  her  present  divided  condition,  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
run  the  risk  of  another  war  by  attempting  to  stop  the  "p"tty  affair. 
"Besides,"  Britain   argued,    "Whv  doesn't   the  United   States  do  It; 
she  has  the  money  "     The  United  States  sheepishly  pointed  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  England's  naval  force 

In  fact,  during  the  past  30  years,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going 
on.  Innumerable  and  needless  wars  have  t>een  fought.  Nations 
have  crushed  nations.  Atrocities  that  we  think  were  only  com- 
mitted In  the  age  of  barbarism,  have  been  executed  in  a  most 
heinous  manner.  Indeed,  the  most  alarming  fact  of  all  is.  that  these 
crimes  are  not  only  of  the  past  30  years.  They  are  being  actualized 
in  all  their  horror  now.  and  are  tjecomlng  worse  every  moment. 
Things  have  come  to  a  head,  a  head  which  if  it  bursts  will  mean  the 
complete  desecration  of  Christianity's  teaching.  Again  we  look  for 
a  solution  Again  we  can  find  a  possible  one  in  this  hoped-for 
relationship  t)etween  England  and  the  United  States 

If  only  there  were  some  great  influential  power  to  set  things  in 
shape  If  onlv  there  were  some  powerful,  and  If  need  be,  mailed 
fist,  that  could  stop  with  ease  the  bloody  wars  that  are  now  threaten- 
ing and  reddening  the  earth  But  where  could  one  find  such  a 
power?  One  looics  Instantly  to  the  two  richest  and  strongest  nations 
of  the  world 

This  power  would  have  to  be  neither  tj-rannical  nor  altogether 
martial  However,  there  are  bound  to  be  times  when  another 
nation  will  try  to  stir  this  power  from  Its  stronghold  and  disobey 
those  Christian  Ideals  for  which  It  stands.  When  this  happens,  then 
that  nation  who  attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  will  see,  to  its  dis- 
may, a  mobilized  force  of  several  million  men  ready  to  fight  to  the 
end  for  the  Just  cause  of  Christianity.  The  very  thought  of  such 
a  force  will  discourage  any  attempt  to  defy  it.  Moreover.  It  will 
cause  nations  to  see  how  much  farther  peace  could  get  them  than 
war.  It  would  ultimately  bring  about  world  peace  by  encouraging 
peace  and  setting  a  good  example.  World  peace,  this  benefit  alone, 
could  Justify  its  existence. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  ape  is  tremendovisly  lacking  In  Its 
production  of  classical  artisus  The  classics  or  arts  of  the  last  50 
years  are  not  to  be  compared  with  these  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
world  The  perfecting  of  esthetics  Is  one  of  man's  noblest  deeds, 
and  should  be  continued. 

It  is  true  that  In  science  we  have  made  seme  remarkable  ad- 
vances, but  history  proves  tliat  artistic  achievements  show  more 
clearly  than  scientific  how  advanced  a  civllizaticn  Is  morally. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  we  have  slumped  considerably  In  our 
morals,  a  condition  wliich  sharply  contradicts  every  phase  of  Chris- 
tian teaching. 

To  trace  the  "slump."  we  find  It  is  becavise  the  world  has  become 
too  materialistic  and  as  a  result  has  t>ecome  Involved  in  greed. 
Jealousy,  and  war  Let  us  assume,  rea.sonable.  that  this  friendly 
relationship  between  England  and  the  United  States  would  bring 
about  at  least  .some  degree  of  tranquillity  In  the  world  In  that 
case  we  could  turn  our  efforts  toward  practicing  the  Christian 
religion  We  would  have  more  time  to  untie  the  entanglements 
now  strangling  the  world  Then  would  t»e  seen  how  quickly  the 
morals  of  the  people  would  rise,  and  slmioltaneously  esthetics  would 
be  revived. 

Yet  another  critical  situation  In  the  world  at  present  Is  the  crime 
wave  which  has  engulfed  every  country.  For  the  last  half  century 
the  statistics  show  that  crimes  have  Increased  shamefully.  More- 
over, smuggling  of  dope,  tlie  most  dreaded  atrocity  of  all.  has  become 
quite  a  profitable  and  flourishing  btislness  In  the  underworld.  The 
police  magistrates  them.selves  are  beginning  to  admit  that  "the 
whole  crime  affair  "  is  getting  quite  beyond  them.  When  a  police 
magistrate  admits  this.  It  means  that  things  are  very  serious,  Indeed. 
Until  a  year  or  so  ago  the  prohibition  agent*  had  no  right  to 
stop  even  a  umall  rowboat  from  paddling  out  to  the  3-mlle  limit 
and  there  being  stocked  with  llqtior  from  a  British  schfxmer  As  a 
result  the  attempt  Ut  enioTcr  prohibition  wa*  a  farce.  In  rtespefa- 
lion  the  Uniu-d  State*  »x>uuhi  aid  from  Englarwl,  who.  In  ac<{Ul' 
eiiicef)t«  to  our  pl«»,  exunded  ih*  int^matkvnal  a-mlle  limit  to  12 

T»»u«,  by  ktmply  w/mln«  to  an  undef»t*ndifig  with  Great  Britain, 
th*  Uf.li<-d  HUtU^  U  sbl*"  U)  ctjpt-  m<»r«r  easily  with  tlv  proUitmum 
t/fobkm  Tt»u  Ml  '  nly  an  t^umpl*^  ot  wtiat  could  »>*•  dori*  Ut  prevent 
il»«-  •rnugnlift'^  d  d/;pe  and  u,  (/;r*«tHll  oittrr  (rr\mt%  A  a/mpWiM 
Uf«i*t»taiidini£  b<-twe*n  ihi*  two  nat»/m»  c/tild  bring  about  trvfts 
Hfuu-nt  i.r»d  conc^Tti-d  Hctum  against  litwtntutu'rti  tii  both  countr»*«, 

tit,.  Mk  I  iitat*d  befor*.  innum<'rabl<r  votunw*  have  and  could  b« 
writt4'n  about  th<*<x'  befw-fits  witttout  avail,  TTve  few  more  imptyf' 
tant  \,*!HftiU  that  I  have  outlined  are  only  a  mirurt-ity  to  still  more 
and  scarcely  les*  notable  ones  But  what  g^xxl  doea  It  do  as  long 
as  the  majority  of  pe<jple  do  not  respond?  It  remains  for  those  of 
ujt  who  realize  the  situation  more  clearly  to  help  the  majority  to 
understand. 

Let  me  end  with  a  little  episode  which  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  Spanifh-Amerlcan  War  This  little  story  explains  how  a 
needless  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  waa  fore- 
stalled, because  of  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 

This  Is  the  story  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  It. 

Not  many  years  ago  during  the  Spanish-American  War  It  hap- 
pened that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  each  had 
a  fleet  of  warships  stationed  near  the  Philippine  Islands.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  admiral  defied  some  command  of  the 
Germans,  the  latter  tht^atened  to  ftre  on  the  Unit^'d  States  fleet 
unless  she  did  as  she  was  bid  The  admiral,  realizing  what  a  thot 
from   either  fleet  would  mean,   quickly   telegraphed   to   the   British 
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flaj^htp  «nd  explained  the  situation.  Britain  quickly  took  action 
by  infonnlng  the  German  admiral  that  U  Germany  fired  but  one 
shot  on  the  American  fleet  she  could  consider  herself  Orlng  on 
Great  Britain.  The  Oerman  commander  could  do  nothing  but  sail 
away. 

OUTZB    BTTKCESS  MiTIUfH. 

HoofiAC  School,  WASHOfcroK's  BimmAT,  1924. 


AimWOSD    BT    WAT    OF    KXPLANATIOW 

It  ia  always  Interesting  to  know  of  the  ideas  and  moving  causes 
that  lead  to  the  beginning  of  any  movement  of  note  or  merit 
and  it  is  the  enthusiastic  reception  with  which  the  Eiavid  Brooks 
Anglo-American  prize  essay  contest  has  t>een  received  by  the  lead- 
ing educators  and  other  prominent  men  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  that  prompts  this  word  of  explanation. 

Indeed,  ao  genuine  and  spontaneous  has  been  the  welcome  given 
It.  far  beyond  the  greatest  expectations  of  its  founder,  that  It 
promises  to  become  an  international  movement  spreading  over  the 
entire  English -speaking  world. 

Mn.  Brooks  Aten.  having  had  a  son  In  the  Great  War  and 
having  worked  unremittingly  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering 
of  the  soldiers,  could  not  dispel  from  het  mind  the  horror  of  it 
all  nor  eliminate   the   idea  of   its  stupidity  and  foolishness. 

She,  therefore,  wished  to  contribute,  even  In  the  smallest  way, 
what  ahe  oould  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cataclysm. 
Her  mind  being  practical,  she  had  no  quiet  and  alluring  dreams 
of  a  world  of  peace  being  held  together  In  amity  and  friendship 
by  the  power  of  love  alone.  That  Is  a  wonderful  desideratum,  but 
In  the  present  stage  of  human  development  she  knew  that  there 
miist  be  power  and  aanctiOn  to  enforce  any  law  or  edict  Her 
vision  reached  still  further  and  she  saw  In  the  great  En?lUh- 
speaklng  nations  not  only  the  necessary  power  but  the  natural 
friendship  and  understanding  that  should  exist  between  them. 
If  this  could  be  brought  about,  much  would  be  done  toward 
stabilizing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 
destiny  has  placed  In  their  hands  the  safekeeping  of  Christian 
civlllzaUon.  and  they  will  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  the 
way  they  administer  this  trust.  While  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples live  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  various  envat)iunents, 
and  their  day-to-day  lives  may  differ,  fxxndamentally  the  same 
current  runs  through  them.  They  derive  their  laws,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  traditions  from  the  same  source.  The  same  Ideals 
govern  their  actions. 

Having  arrived  at  thi.s  conclusion.  Mrs.  Brooks  Aten,  with  counsel 
and  advice,  looked  carefully  Into  the  various  movements  tending  in 
this  direction  and  found  them  all  worthy  and  excellent,  but  there 
existed  a  most  lamentable  deficiency.  In  our  youth  is  our  hope  and 
the  foundation  of  our  future  greatnes-s.  and  they  were  left  without 
a  proper  guiding  haiul.  All  the  movements  appealed  only  to  the 
adult  mind,  and  the  youthful  mind,  before  its  complexes  had  been 
formed  and  in  Its  prejudices  deeply  rooted,  must  reach  its  conclu- 
sions In  many  cases  from  Incorrect  and  distorted  histories  She  is. 
therefore,  confining  her  efforts  to  this  neglected  and  fertile  field. 

The  first  cup  was  presented  to  Hoosac  School  In  December  1923. 
and  the  ea!>ay  herewith  published  was  awarded  the  prize  at  that 
school  on  Washington's  Birthday.  1924. 

In  addition  to  the  cups  that  have  been  presented  as  mentioned  In 
the  foreword,  voluntary  applications  for  cups  have  been  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  other  schools.  These  applications  are 
being  examined  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  applicants  appreci- 
ate fully  the  true  significance  of  the  cup.  The  cup  itself  Is  only 
the  symbol  of  a  great  ideal. 

David  Brooks,  the  donor's  great,  great  grandfather.  In  whose  mem- 
ory these  cups  are  being  given.  Is  a  particularly  happy  selection,  as 
his  life  and  works  lend  themselves  most  admirably  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  idea.  He  was  a  straight-thinking,  high-minded,  clean- 
living  country  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies  against  the  unjust  oppression  of  George  the  Third  and 
some  of  his  Ministers.  As  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  so  aptly  said  in  his  fore- 
word, the  Anierican  Revolution  was  really  a  civil  war  and  did  much 
to  curb  the  absolutism  of  the  then  reigning  British  monarch.  The 
best  thought  of  that  day  both  in  England  and  in  America  was  In 
favor  of  the  Colonies. 

David  Brooks  was  bom  on  his  ancestral  estate  of  Brooksvale, 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  in  1744.  Ms  grandfather  having  settled  there 
after  his  arrival  In  this  coimtry  from  Cheshire.  England.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  In  1768.  and  shortly  afterward  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  never  had  a 
permanent  charge,  but  preached  at  various  churclies  in  his  vicinity. 
and  his  services  were  much  in  demand,  as  he  was  known  as  a 
preacher  of  great  power.  Two  of  his  sermons  were  particularly  well 
known  and  had  wide  circulation  at  the  time.  One  of  them  was 
The  Rell^on  of  the  Revolution  and  the  other  was  on  Wealth  With- 
out Character. 

Whenever  there  was  fluting  to  be  done  this  statinch  old  patriot 
did  not  seek  glory  or  acclaim,  but,  althotigh  a  college  graduate  and 
a  man  of  standing  In  his  community,  simply  put  his  musket  over 
his  shoulder  and  went  into  the  ranks  to  fight  the  foe.  There  are 
records  of  his  enlisting  and  reenllating.  Whenever  the  enemy 
proved  troubleaome  David  Brooks  was  there  to  help  quell  the  dis- 
turbance. He  was  In  the  battles  of  White  Plains.  Plshklll.  Crown 
Point,  and  Fort  Montgomery.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


After  this  David  Brooks  retired  to  his  estate  where  he  followed 
the  peaceful  pursuit.s  of  farming  and  preaching  until  he  died  De- 
cember 22.  1801  His  son.  Micah  Brooks,  was  a  major  general  In 
the  War  of  1812,  and  wai>  a  Congressman  from  New  York  State  f.-om 
1815  to  1817. 

Mrs.  Brooks  Aten  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  Interest  and  coop>- 
eration  shown  by  Prof.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton  University: 
Prof  Bliss  Perrv.  cf  Harvard  UnivorFity:  Andrew  Keo«;h.  Esq  .  the 
Ubrarian  of  Yale  University:  and  Clarence  Biair  Mitchell.  Esq  .  of 
New  York  City  She  wishes  also  to  thank  the  various  speakers  who 
have  officiated  at  the  formal  presentations  of  cups.  They  are  the 
Honorable  Robert  Underwo<3d  Johnson,  former  .\mbassador  to  Italy; 
Percy  Sutherland  BuUen.  Esq,  of  the  Daily  Tel.'^raph  ( London  >: 
Prof.  J  Tucker  Murray,  of  Harvard:  Prof.  Georife  van  Santvoord.  of 
Yale;  Bishop  Uoyd.  of  New  York:  and  An£;us  Fletcher.  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Consul  General's  Office  in  New  York  City 

In  expressing  her  appreciation  she  is  not  unmindful  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Messrs.  Crichton  &  Co..  Ltd.  Not  only  does  she 
appreciate  the  exquisite  workmanship  with  which  they  executed 
the  reproductions  of  the  cup  and  the  engrossing  of  the  scrolls,  but 
their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  courtesy  at  all  times  evinced 
far  more-  than  a  mere  business  Interest  In  the  project. 

JouN  £.  J.  Fanshawx. 

Nrw  York  Cttt,  June  3.  1924. 


Japan  Near  Sea  Parity  With  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 
Thursday.  September  12.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  {h>^  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  3, 
1940: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  3.  1940 1 

Japan   Neax   Sea   PAarrr   WrrH   DMnm   SrA-nss:    Extxkds   Powa   rw 

Far  Pacific   by   FoRTimriNc    BIansatzd   Islaktos — Ti'Kto   Sbcret!  y 

BtTiuis  Naval.  StTBM.^RiNi:.  and  Am  B.nsxs  on  Roittes  to  Philip- 

piNCB,  Indies,  and  China;   Guam's  Valux  to  Amexica  Stxxssed 
(By   Henry  H.   Douglas) 

At  the  present  writing  Japanese  naval  strength  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  Unittd  States  In  some  catogcrles. 

Since  1834  Japan  ha.s  had  a  policy  of  strict  secrecy  with  reg.-ird 
to  her  naval  construction,  and  so  far  has  laeen  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  her  builditig  a  secret.  Hrr  shipyards  are  cities 
of  silence,  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  charged  wire,  from  which 
no  workman  ever  emerges.  Into  which  no  foreigner  ever  goes 

In  spite  of  this  secrecy  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  from 
reliable  sources  that  In  the  3'2  years  since  the  beginning  of  1937 
Japan  has  commissioned: 

Three   10.000-ton  cruisers. 

Two  7,500-tcn  cruisers 

Twenty-two   1.600-ton   destroyers. 

Twelve    1  600-tcn   submarines. 

These  additions  U)  Japans  Navy,  since  the  end  of  the  Wash- 
ington naval  treaty  at  the  close  of  1936  because  of  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  Japan,  place  the  comparative  strength  of 
th"  two  fleets  as  follows  (United  States  ftgtn-es  are  from  the  Navy 
Department)  : 
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This  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  while  we  exceed  Japan  In 
ntmiber  of  submarines  the  submarine  tonnages  are  almost  exactly 
equal.  Also,  to  be  added  to  the  Japanese  submarine  tonnage  la 
their   fleet   of   midget    submarines,    not    included    in    the    present 
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figures,  and  concerning  which  a  brief  report  recently  appeared 
in  the  press  Otir  destroyer  tonnage  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  Japan,  while  Japan  has  44  cruisers  to  our  37.  with  the 
tonnage  practically  equal. 

EIGHT    BATTLESHIPS    BtTTLDINO 

The  above  figures  include  only  vessels  actually  completed  and 
commissioned  for  service.  No  information  is  available  on  the 
number  of  Japanese  ve.'=«>ls  building  and  appropriated  lor.  except 
as  to  battle.ships  Two  35.000-ton  battleships  will  be  launched  in 
June  of  1941.  while  two  45.000-ton  ships  will  be  launched  in 
November  of  1941  Kour  more  45.000-ton  battleships  are  due  lor 
completion  by  the  middle  of  1945.  This  makes  a  total  of  eight 
vessels  and  540  0<X)  tons  The  number  of  submarines  and  auxiliary 
vessels  now  under  construction  by  Japan  is  doubt le.ss  greater  than 
at  any  other  time  in  her  history,  but  whether  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility ol  Japans  matching  the  building  program  of  the  United 
States  is  an  open  question,  and  a  question  about  which  there 
mav  well   be  considerable  doubt 

The  United  States  naval  program  is  as  follows: 
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Japan's  present  position,  taking  all  strategic  factors  Into  ac- 
count, glve.s  her  a  possible  superiority.  The  po.ssession  of  a  navy 
roughly  approaching  the  size  and  strength  of  that  of  the  UnlU^d 
States  gives  Japan  a  common  upper  limit  ol  pwwer,  inestimably 
greater  than  our  own  In  a  Pacific  war  a  United  States  cruiser 
with  a  range  of  2.000  miles  might  be  useless,  while  the  same 
cruiser  in  the  hand.s  of  the  Japanese,  operating  close  to  home, 
would  be  a  ver>-  effective  weapon  Parity  with  the  United  States 
would  place  Japan  in  the  position  of  having  a  fleet  capable  of 
dominating  the  entire  western  Pacific,  with  practically  complete 
assurance  that  she  could  not  be  Interfered  with  in  anything  she 
might  choose  to  do  In  these  waters.  Our  part  in  supplying  Japan 
with  unlimited  materials  with  which  to  construct  this  navy  has 
been  tragically  shortsighted.  This  development  is  also  the  final 
blow  to  all  previous  concepts  of  relative  naval  strengths  and  their 
influence  upon  world  politics  The  situation  is  not  only  new 
but  it  is  revolutionary.  Fortunately  the  United  States  now  seems 
to  have  her  eyes  open  to  the  danger. 

It  is  reported  that  In  November  of  this  year  Japans  largest 
floating  drydock  will  be  towed  to  Salpan.  This  is  the  island  in 
Japan's  Pacific  Mandate  where  early  this  year  the  Japanese  Gov- 
eri-,ment  refused  to  allow  her  own  shipwrecked  seamen  to  be 
landed  when  rescued  by  an  American  vessel. 

HARBORS     DEVELOPED 

Japan  has  denied  fortifying  any  of  these  Islands  but  has  ad- 
mitted that  considerable  money  has  been  6p)ent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  harbor  work.s  on  two  of  the  mandated  islands.  Salpan  and 
Palau  Work  on  the  harbor  of  Tanapak  (on  Saipan)  was  started 
in  1926  and  completed  in  1932.  In  1936  "the  construction  of  the 
port  of  Palau.  extending  over  6  years  and  costing  altogether 
2.675.500  yen."  was  begun,  the  piers  and  channels  of  the  port 
t>elng  built  to  accommodate  warshlpw.  A  large  modern  airport 
has  also  been  constructed.  These  two  Islands  are  directly  cast 
of  the  Phlllpplnps  and  on  opposite  sides  of  Ouam  About  the 
time  that  Conpre.ss  voted  down  the  strengthening  of  the  Guam 
defenses  Japan  announced  the  establishment  of  a  "commercial"' 
air  service  to  Saipan. 

The  admlnl.straiKm  of  the  mandated  islands  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  by  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War  These  islands,  lying  directly  across  the  sea 
routes  from  the  American  mainland  and  Hawaii  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ea.'^t  Indies  and  China,  and  adjoining  the  Briti.'h 
colonies  and  mandated  areas  in  the  South  Seas,  constitute  the 
most  important  ana.  from  a  strategic  standpoint.  In  the  entire 
west   and  .«outh   Pacific 

The  terms  of  the  mandate  provide  that  no  military  or  naval 
bases  or  fortifications  are  to  be  established  In  the  mandated  terri- 
tory, but  this  provl.sion  has  been  completely  Ignored  by  Japan,  and 
she  has  no  notion  of  ever  relinquishing  control  over  this  area. 
Japan  has,  under  cover  of  the  utmost  secrecy,  been  fortifying  all 
the  more  imptirtant  of  the  2,550  islands.  Naval,  submarine,  and 
air  bases  have  been  con.structed  wherever  it  has  been  physically 
possible  to  do  so.  It  has  been  definitely  established  that  Japan 
has  a  strong  submarine  ba.se  in  the  Marshalls,  only  1.800  miles 
from  Hawaii,  and  the  construction  ot  a  huge  fuel-storage  reservoir 
and  an  airdrome  has  al.so  been  completed. 

The  mandated  islands  provide  the  Japanese  Navy  with  a  station- 
ary fleet  of  natural  aircraft  carriers.  The  lagoons  and  protected 
waterways  of  many  of   the  Islands  are  perfect  hiding   places  for 


warships,    submarines,    and    seaplanes,    not    to    mention    the    land 
bases  for  scouts  and   bombers. 

GUAM'S    VAl.fE    EMPHASIZED 

Salpan.  but  a  short  distance  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Guani. 
evidently  Is  to  be  the  stronghold  and  Jumping-off  place  of  Japan's 
power  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  The  value  to  the  United  States 
cf  Guam  as  a  base  is  now  not  even  a  matter  for  conjecture.  The 
refusal  of  Congress  to  begin  fortifying  the  island  a  year  ago  was 
but  another  form  of  the  fatal  appea.scnient  disease. 

Japan  has  a  fishing  fieet  of  62  000  registered  motor  vessels,  of 
which  about  9.000  are  capable  of  deep-sea  work  in  any  part  of  the 
Pacific.  Many  of  thobe  vessels  are  all  steel  and  range  in  length 
from  90  to  200  feet  A  number  of  them  are  reconditioned  Briti-sh 
coast-patrol  vessels  During  March  and  April  of  this  year.  150 
powerful  new  sampans  were  added  to  the  'fishing'  fleet  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  in  addition  to  26  submarines  being  ordered  to 
the  mandated  Lslands  on  May  1. 

Within  the  last  4  or  5  months,  according  to  Kenkichi  Kumagal. 
director  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  Information  Bureau.  9,500  former 
residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  sent  to  the  Islands  of 
the  'Japanese  mandate  He  said  that  among  them  were  3.800 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  born  and  reared  in  Hawaii. 
These  people,  in  any  future  conflict,  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outa 
of  both  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  thoee  of  the  mandate.  wlU  be 
Of  Inestimable  value  in  carrying  out  Japanese  plans. 

II  has  also  been  reliably  ascertained  that  the  Japanese  Ncvy  Is 
rushing  the  installation  of  a  device  known  as  the  phctoscope,  or, 
as  it  is  known  to  Japanese  naval  men.  the  Saslnscope  It  Is  said 
that  this  phototelescopelike  device  has  been  perfected  to  enable 
naval  men  to  look  through  a  smoke  screen.  It  has  been  known  to 
exist  in  the  Japanese  Navy  for  some  time,  but  only  in  January  1940 
was  it  finally  perfected.     It  passed  the  naval  board  tests  In  April. 

A  number  of  high-ranking  Japanese  naval  men  have  confiden- 
tially stated  that  the  Japanese  Navy  has  carried  out  successful 
experiments  with  a  radio  ray.  This  device  is  said  to  have  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  connected  with  It  that  when  it  is  directed 
at  a  given  object  it  will  disrupt  the  functioning  of  any  and  all 
electrical   apparatus   within    10    miles. 

The  effect  of  this  radio  ray  in  recent  naval  operations  In  the  South 
Seas,  installed  in  two  of  the  latest  submarines  and  four  new  de- 
stroyers, astounded  Japanese  raval  men.  It  is  said  that  the  navy 
has  decided  to  Install  this  device  in  all  Its  destroyers  and  subma- 
rines as  rapidly  as  possible  One  official,  with  great  elation  and 
confidence,  told  a  colleague  that  "within  a  year  a  third  of  our  navy 
will  be  equipped  with  the  Saslnscope  and  radio  ray." 

The  impact  of  the  succes-sful  operation  of  these  devices  upon  the 
entire  field  of  air.  naval,  and  land  operations  will  doubtless  have 
a  revolutionary  effect  upon  the  whole  science  of  making  war.  How 
this  may  affect  naval  operations  and  our  own  position  In  the 
Pacific  remains  to  be  seen. 


Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Their  Relation 
to  Our  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  ORE(iON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  13,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    HON.    HOMER    D.    ANGELL,    OP   OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  national 
hook-up,  September   12,   1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  bottleneck  In  national  defense  Is  the 
inability  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  stategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  now  come  to  us  ircm  abroad.  To  overcome  this,  we 
must  develop  sources  of  these  essentials  or  their  substitutes  within 
our  own  borders  so  far  as  possible.  The  native  sources  of  these 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  are  largely  in  the  Western  United 
States  A  few  days  ago  an  announcement  received  the  attention  of 
the  Nation's  press  It  related  to  the  contributions  which  the  Pacific 
Northwest  can  make  toward  a  solution  of  this  national-defense 
problem.  This  announcement  covered  the  release  of  a  comprehen- 
sive report  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  Industries  Important  to  the  National  De- 
fense, Feasible  of  Establishment  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
report  was  transmitted  by  Secretary  Ickes  to  the  National  Defense 
Commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  an  editorial  on  this  report  In  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C)  Evening  Star  of  August  27.  I  quote  from  this  edi- 
torial : 


\ 
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"In  a  report  submitted  to  the  National  Defense  Commission  by 
Secretary  Ickes.  sound  argument*  are  presentad  for  establlsiilng 
certain  essential  war  IndusUles  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  areas.  The  far  West  Is  a  large  producer  of  copper,  mercury, 
zinc,  tungsten,  and  other  essential  defense  materials.  These  must 
_Iiow  be  transported  to  the  East  for  processing  and  fabrication. 
Through  the  use  of  the  vast  hydroelectric  power  resources  developed 
by  Government  projects,  these  materials,  the  report  points  out, 
could  be  manufactured  Into  munitions  In  the  far  West,  If  facilities 
were  available,  thus  securing  a  wider  geographical  distribution  to  | 
our  defense  Industries,  this  Is  a  desirable  objective."  | 

This  report  expands  amd  details  the  principles  stated  In  remarks    ' 
I  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  May  8.  1940.  while  discussing    ' 
the  subject.     It  gives  a  catalog  of  Northwestern  resources  available 
for  contribution  to  the  national-defense  program.    This  report  gives 
detailed  consideration  in  the  use  of  the  Government's  developments    i 
on  the  Columbia  River  for  processing  native  materials  and  natural    , 
resources  which   are   feasible   of   commercial    development    and   are 
necessary  for  our  national   welfare.    Our  basic  national   defenses    ; 
outside  of  manpower,  depend  largely  uj)on  mechanical  equipment. 
To  provide  this,  we  must  have  vast  quantities  of  strategic,  critical 
and  other  minerals,  and  materials  together  with  a  continuous  supply 
of  low-cost  electro-energy  for  manufacturing  purposes.    These  ma- 
terlals  and  power  must  be  brought  together.     I  wish  to  lay  before 
you  some  facts  as  to  what  the  Pacific  Northwest  offers  to  the  Nations 
defense  program  in  helping  sugaly  these  needs.     We  want  to  be  of 
service  in  this  time  of  natlonar^mergency. 

PHESENT    CONTKIBUTIONS    TO    NATIONAL    WSLTAHX 

B£any  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  vast  storehouse  of  natural 
resources  found  In  what  was  formerly  called  the  Oregon  Country, 
now  known  as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  our  great  forests,  cur  clear 
streams  abounding  In  salmon  and  other  fish  life,  our  rolling  wheat 
plains,  our  vast  uplands  producing  livestock  and  wool  and  our 
rugged  mountains  with  their  wealth  of  mineral  treasures.  T  Call  to 
your  attention  the  extent  to  which  this  pioneer  country — now  em- 
bracing four  States — Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  area  of  the  continental  United  States,  provides 
the  Nation  with  power  resources  and  essential  products  necessary  in 
peace  and  war. 

In  agrlcultvire,  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  States  In  1938  produced 
one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  potatoes,  one-flfth  of  the  wheat.  The 
Pacific  coast  and  Alaska  furnished  over  one-third  of  the  fish  caught 
for  food  In  the  United  States. 

Our  forest  product* — from  oiu  tremendous  timber  resources — 
provide  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  Iumt>er  production,  one- third  of 
the  wood  veneer,  and  almost  one-fourth  of  the  wood  pulp.  We 
still  have  55  percent  of  the  volume  of  standing  saw  tliaber  of  the 
Nation. 

In  minerals  the  emphasis  of  the  past  has  been  on  the  precious 
metals — gold  and  sliver.  However.  In  recent  years  mineral  pro- 
duction has  been  Increasing,  and  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
we  have  not  yet  begxin  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  region's 
mineral  resoxirces.  The  11  Western  States  contribute.  In  terms  of 
national  production,  100  percent  of  the  magnesia  for  refractories. 
98  percent  of  the  potash,  93  percent  of  the  copper.  86  percent  of 
the  mercury.  55  percent  of  the  lead,  and  almost  as  much  of  the 
cadmium  and  31  percent  of  the  zinc.  Some  of  these  Items  are 
minor  parts  of  our  national  consumption,  due  to  the  size  of  Im- 
ports, but  their  Importance  cannot  be  minimized. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  States  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  relative 
Infancy  of  their  mining  industry,  contribute  over  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  production  of  antimony,  one-seventh  of  the  copper, 
one-third  of  the  lead,  one-seventh  of  the  sine,  one-fovirth  of  the 
menniry.  almost  half  of  the  manganese  ore,  and  one-seventh  of  the 
tvingsten  concentrates. 

COLtTMBIA  UVCS   HTIHU3ELECT1UC  POWIX 

There  is.  however,  one  resource  in  which  the  Northwest  stands 
above  all  other  regions  of  the  Nation — hydroelectric  power.  Our 
mountain  peaks,  clothed  In  eternal  snow  and  Ice  and  extensive  for- 
ests, are  the  sources  of  mighty  rivers,  tributaries  to  the  Columbia 
River,  whose  steady  flow  descends  from  Canadian  headwaters  and 
cleaves  the  Cascade  Range  before  pouring  into  the  blue  Pacific 
This.  Jefferson's  Ooliimbla,  and  Its  tributaries,  contain  the  Nation's 
greatest  source  of  water  power,  about  44  percent  of  the  potential 
hydroelectric  power  of  all  the  streams  of  the  continental  United 
BUtes 

If  we  were  to  translate  the  potential  annual  output  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  in  terms  of  use.  we  would  obtain  the  fabulous 
figure  of  90.000,000,000  kUowatt-hours,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
otitput  of  the  entire  electric  utility  industry  of  the  United  States  In 
1029.  This  is  a  wealth  which,  unlike  many  resources,  cannot  be 
depleted,  and  which  will  8r^«  the  Nation  for  ages  to  come. 

Our  Northwest  poptilatlon  Is  not  lar-ge — one-thirtieth  of  the 
Nation's  total — but  It  has  been  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  rich  sc^l.  the  abundant  rainfall,  the 
alluring  promises  of  the  Northwest  are  drawing  many  earnest 
families  from  less  bountiful  sections  ot  our  cotmtry  seeking  fresh 
opportunities  tn  the  land  of  great  distances  and  great  vistas.  The 
opportunities  tbey  seek  are  not  to  be  denied  them  because  this  is 
sun  a  pioneering  nation.  Our  physical  frontiers  may  not  be  as 
boundless  as  they  were  SO  years  sgo.  but  human  ingenuity  and  the 
desire  to  wrest  sectulty.  hai>pine8s.  and  an  honest  livelihood  from 
cur  natural  resources  knows  no  boundaries.  These  western  citizens 
will  furnish  the  inanp>ower  for  the  development  of  these  vast  natu- 
ral resource*  of  the  Northwest. 


DEW-NSE   ASPBCTS  OT  PACTTIC  NOmiWlST  RlSOtmCES 

I  Will  analyze  brleflv  some  epoclflc  phnses  of  Pnciflc  Northwest 
resource  utilization  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  rur  na- 
tional-defense progrnm  restricting  my  remarks  to  power  and  min- 
erals and  their  interrelationship. 

ELEC-raO    INDCSTaiES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  that  modem  civilization  owes 
much  of  Its  material  prepress  to  the  industries  whose  basic  proc- 
esses are  entirelv  dependent  on  electric  power  For  example,  our 
light  metals,  abundantly  distributed  In  the  earth's  crust,  would  be 
unavailable  to  us  were  it  not  for  the  so-called  electrolytic  cell. 
Similarly,  the  hard  metals,  without  which  the  automobile  and  the 
airplane  could  not  give  us  the  remarkable  services  they  offer,  are 
products  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  magic  force,  resident  in 
electric  power,  wrests  from  the  lowly  rock  the  metals  (  nd  the  non- 
metals  which  permit  man  to  annihilate  space,  to  multiply  his 
strength,  to  carry  his  voice  and  thought  over  hill  and  dale,  to  make 
the  .'synthetic  materials  that  are  the  basis  for  so  many  household 
articles. 

Important  as  electro  Industries  rray  be  to  our  normal  everyday  life, 
they  become  indispensable  to  a  defense  program.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  many  ferro  alloys  and  the  alloy  steels,  our  puns  would  bark  a  few 
times  and  then  remain  silent — worn  out.  incapable  of  guld.n-;  the 
fchell  of  destruction  to  its  appointed  mark.  Our  battleships  would 
be  cardboard,  our  tanks  could  not  resist  the  fire  of  the  antitank 
artillery.  Our  airplanes  would  ei^say  the  hopeful  but  short- lived 
flight  of  the  barnyard  fowl 

Similarly,  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  the  product  of  the 
electro  industries  ranks  high.  Brass  lor  sliell  casings,  the  nitratea 
for  explosives,  the  chlorines  for  gases  are  all  derived  from  the  electric 
furnace  and  the  electrolytic  cell 

I  need  not  emphasize  or  describe  further  because  It  Is  fact  today 
that  electric  power,  guided  by  the  genius  of  the  scientist  and  the 
engineer  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  Items  in  our  naticnal-delense 
Industries.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  these  electro 
Industries  require  very  large  blocks  of  continuous  and  cheap  electric 
power.  They  cannot  use  power  whose  unit  price  is  much  in  exce.^s  of 
3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  nor  whos*?  availability  is  limited  to  portions 
of  the  year  or  of  the  day  These  industries  need  power  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  year  and  throughout  the  day. 

POWER  FOR  DEFENSE  INDrSTRIES 

There  are  not  many  places  in  our  great  Nation  where  such  power 
Is  available  or  can  he  made  available  in  time  to  meet  our  present 
crisis.  Rivers  like  the  Columbia,  of  the  type  that  Insure  continuous 
flow,  are  rare.  That  Is  why  the  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
offers  paramount  advantages  to  electro  Industries.  With  Bonneville's 
generators  producing  thousands  of  kilowatts.  Grand  Coulee  about  to 
make  Its  share  available,  and  T.  V.  A  In  operation,  the  Nation  need 
not  fear  the  acute  power  shortages  experienced  during  the  last 
World  War. 

The  facilities  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  being  expanded  and  will 
be  ready  In  some  2  or  3  years.  Today  the  Columbia  River  offers 
plentiful  power  for  industries  whose  products  are  needed  now  in 
our  defense  program.  This  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  by  indus- 
try and  our  defense  agencies.  Let  me  specify.  The  Bonneville  proj- 
ect will  have  100,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  above  and  over  the  amounts  now  committed  and 
needed  for  reserves.  In  August  of  next  year  200,000  kilowatts  will 
be  available  from  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  in  January 
1942.  400.000  kilowatts.  These  quantities  result  from  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  In  providing  the  funds  and  authorizations  to  advance 
generating  facilities  at  these  projects. 

The  Aluminum  Co  of  America's  western  plant  on  the  Columbia 
River  is  now  in  operation  and  will  make  30.000  tons  of  pig  aluml- 
nimi  a  year;  60.000.000  pounds  for  our  airplanes,  our  transport 
facilities,  and  other  national  uses  of  the  light  metal  Other  Impor- 
tant industries  can  be  established  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  op- 
eration within  a  year  to  18  months  which  will  provide  for  ship- 
building and  repair:  for  our  west-coast  aircraft  industry,  which 
represents  60  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  business  of  the  national 
industry;  for  ordnance  and  munitions  to  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
the  west  coast  and  our  Pacific  outposts.  They  would  obviate  chok- 
ing eastern  Industry  and  woiild  provide  not  only  desirable  decen- 
tralization but  would  also  diversify  our  sources  of  supplies  in  times 
of  emergency.  By  locating  these  industries  in  this  area  where  raw 
products  and  pxjwer  are  already  available  or  obtainable  we  would 
also  be  adhering  to  another  principle  in  national  defense,  namely, 
locating  essential  defense  Industries  away  from  coast  areas  and  thua 
less  vulnerable  to  attack. 

These  Industries  could  produce  155.000  tons  of  basic  materials 
Important  not  only  to  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west but  to  our  national  defense: 


Produce 

Power 

reqiun?- 

ment 

Annua]  productioQ 

Aloininam  

Kilo- 

leattt 
M.OOO 
25.  QUO 
30.000 
\&.Ht) 

fianno 
laoai 

30.  000  t/in«  n(  m*t&l 

nifh  (ttwcIp  Iron  and  <it«el 

Ferrochronw . 

Elertn>lTtic  zinc    ... 

50. 000  ton*  of  mrlal. 
20. 000  t4ins  of  alloy. 
W.onil  torn  of  metal. 
30.nuo  toas  flwl  nilTirtfen 
3a  000  tuns  of  chemical. 

Nitrates       

Caiciiim  carbide 

Total  Oess  .Vicoa  plant) 

140.000 

155.  ODD  tons  of  products 
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We  cannot  allow  this  great  reservoir  of  power  to  remain  without 
the  necessary  outlets  to  market. 

PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    MINERALS    AND   THE    NATIONAI.    DEFENSE 

I  have  discussed  so  far  the  benefits  of  which  this  Nation  can 
take  Immediate  advantage  in  the  huge  power  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  I  would  like  now  to  examine  briefly  our 
mineral  situation. 

Strategic  and  critical  minerals  are  found  in  the  West.  The 
deposits  of  chrome,  of  manganese,  antimony,  and  tungsten  have 
not  been  fully  charted,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  not  as  yet 
been  examined  with  the  care  that  It  deserves  '  Some  of  the 
minerals  now  known  in  the  Oregon  country  are  of  low  grade,  but  | 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  treatment  by  electric  power  Me- 
tallic chrome  and  manganese  can  be  obtained  from  Northwest 
ores,  and  magnesium— that  increasingly  important  light  metal — 
can  be  produced  from  Northwest  magneslte  and  magnesitic  dolo- 
mites by  the  electric  furnace,  and  apparently  at  a  price  level 
lower  than  that  now  available.  Aluminum  can  be  made  from 
Blunlte.  a  western  ore.  As  far  as  possible  we  should  use  our  own 
raw  materials  for  the  production  of  aluminum  Instead  of  depend- 
ing on  foreign  supplies  of  bauxite,  or  on  our  rapidly  shrinking 
domestic  bauxite  deposits.  And  so  the  list  could  be  expanded  i 
This  development  and  use  of  our  own  natural  deposits  depends 
on  the  efloru  of  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  and  in  the  pilot 
plant,  of  the  geologist  and  mining  man,  of  the  engineer  who  can 
translate  these  Investigations  into  successful  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  can  contribute  immeasurably  in  this 
emergency  toward  national  defense  through  the  use  of  its  deposits 
of  strategic  and  critical  minerals  and  other  materials,  and  through 
the  development  of  the  electro  Industries  in  the  Columbia  River 
area.  In  this  area  there  are  Immense  deposits  of  raw  materials 
much  of  them  wholly  undeveloped.  They  will  replace  essential 
products  now  being  Imported  and  which  may  be  blacked  out  at  any 
time  Nowhere  else  In  the  Nation  is  there  comparable  potential 
and  existing  supplies  of  low-cost  power.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
asks  that  these  powerlul  resources  be  enlisted  in  strengthening 
our  national  defense  and  in  providing  for  our  country's  welfare 
In  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  emergency,  and  in  time  of  war  which, 
pray  God,  may  never  come. 


Wendell  Willkie 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5). 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    PHILADELPHIA    EVENING    BULLETIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  September  9.  1940, 
entitled    "Strong  Leadership  Wanted." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  September  9.  1940) 

STRONG  LEADESSHIP  WANTED 

When  Wendell  Willkie  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Philadelphia  convention  there  was  a  general  feeling  In  Republican 
ranks  that  a  wise  choice  had  been  made. 

It  seemed  that  professional  politicians  had  been  rebuffed  and 
their  dictatorial  power  taken  over  by  the  progressive  rank  and  file 
of  the  partv  For  Mr  Willkie  had  not  been  groomed  by  the  old-line 
leaders  He  was  the  popular  candidate.  It  was  a  heartening  sign 
that  the  Republicans  who  do  the  voting  rather  than  the  political 
engineers  who  try  to  direct  it  had  been  able  to  take  charge  and 
select  the  nominee. 

Mr.  Willkie  owed  his  popularity  not  alone  to  his  pleasing  per- 
sonality. His  premonition  utterances  had  exhibited  a  rich  vein 
of  common  sense.  His  was  not  a  reactionary  view.  He  was  willing 
to  accept  and  pursue  the  best  of  the  New  Deal  objectives  He  was 
not  going  to  attempt  to  tvu-n  back  the  hands  of  the  clock.  He 
proposed  to  improve  on  the  methods  rather  than  the  aims  of  the 
march  toward  social  progress. 

Besides,  there  was  a  big  business  job  ahead  of  the  country— the 
gigantic  Job  of  military  preparedness.  The  idea  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  got  behind  Willkie  was  to  choose  a  President  who 
could  be  expected,  by  virtue  of  his  executive  record  in  the  handling 
of  large  affairs,  to  carry  through  the  preparedness  program  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  Wendell  Willkie  has  a  background  of  achievement  that 
fits  hl£D  for  that  task. 


But  Mr.  Winkle's  course  since  his  nomination  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory  to  those  of  his  supporters  who  have  In  mind  the  coun- 
try's welfare  rather  than  partisan  advantage.  There  la  too  much 
evidence  that  he  holds  the  small  things  so  close  to  his  eye  as  to 
obscure  his  vision  of  the  large  things 

Here  one  suspects  the  infiuence,  and  probably  the  unwise  counsel, 
of  the  professional  politicians. 

They  are  on  the  hunt  for  grounds  of  criticism,  and  in  the  search 
they  overstrain  themselves. 

The  coming  election  is  not  going  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  files  to  be  found  in  the  ointment  of  general  welfare 
as  applied  by  the  New  Deal  administration,  but  on  the  ground  of 
Its  general  effectiveness  as  a  medicament. 

The  country  is  Interested  in  broad  policy;  not  In  side  Issues  or 
minor  details  Mr.  Willkie,  for  Instance,  will  not  get  anywhere 
with  independent  voters,  whose  support  he  needs,  by  criticisms 
which  suggest  that  If  he  were  President  In  the  existing  emergency 
he  would  refrain  from  using  his  utmost  power  to  strengthen  the 
national  defenses  quickly,  but  would  rather  let  Congress  debate 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  should  resort  to  such  Executive 
authority. 

Intimations  that  he  thinks  delicate  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  should  be  conducted  through  a  megaphone,  so  that  the 
public  may  listen  In  on  them  at  every  stage,  do  not  appeal  to 
common  sense.  That  Is  not  the  way  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern.  And  the  people  want  business 
methods  applied,  so  far  as  they  are  appropriate,  to  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  like  political  fronkness  and  coon-age.  They  want 
strong  and  competent  leadership.  Their  support  at  the  polls  will 
go  to  the  candidate  who  convinces  them  that  he  understands  our 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  and  Is  prepared  not  only  to  offer 
but  to  execute  a  sound  program  for  meeting  them. 


Taxation  of  Excess  Profits 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  13, 1940 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Mr.  James  F.  Stiles.  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago.  111. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorandum  embodies 
a  simple  formula  for  determining  excess  profits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.  Mr.  Stiles  is  a  leading  citizen  of  my  dis- 
trict and  a  personal  friend  of  mine  of  long  standing.  I 
understand  that  he  has  submitted  the  same  memorandum 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  am  taking  this  time  in  order  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  it. 

You  will  note  that  the  formula  he  presents  for  the  purpose 
of  excess  profits  is  a  simple  one,  and  that  in  itself  should 
commend  it  to  us.  It  has  had  the  endorsement  of  every  tax 
specialist  who  has  had  occasion  to  examine  it.  You  will  note 
that  it  stimulates,  rather  than  penalizes,  pay-roll  expansion 
and  increased  employment. 

Last  week  end  Mr.  Stiles  and  I  conferred  with  certain 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  the  hope  that 
this  particular  formula  may  be  incorporated  In  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  takes  that 
step,  and  I  hope  it  will,  I  urge  that  the  House  concur  in  that 
action. 

The  tax  bill  which  passed  the  House  will  tend  to  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  small  corporations,  and  it  is  these 
very  corporations  which  are  the  backbone  of  our  industrial 
system.  It  behooves  us  not  to  enact  any  legislation  which 
would  tend  to  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  If  we  must 
have  excess-profits-tax  legislation,  then  let  us  take  the  time 
to  see  that  it  is  soundly  devised. 

The  following  simple  formula  is  submitted  as  a  third  alternative 
for  corporations  in  determining  what  amount  is  to  t)e  taxed  as 
excess  profits. 
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Determine  the  average  ratio  during  the  base  period  of  pay  roll 
{subject  to  social -eecurlty  taxes)  to  net  profit  (net  Income  after 
deduction  ot  normal  tax ) ;  for  example : 


Total 
pay  roll 

Not 
profit 

1036          

$1,  onn.  noo 
1,  .vx).  nnn 

1.  «)n.noo 

2,  100.000 

$SOfi.nno 

J1B7 

IflW 

i8a» „ 

1.  iiii.ono 
1.  oiKt.  nu 
1.  ecu.  000 

Total    

6,UUU,U00 

1       4,500,000 

Nat  profit -7S  p^rrcnt  of  totiil  payroll. 

l«tl  pay  roll    (3.  <ioanw-r.'  percent -S2,  2:0,000  normal  net  profits: 

Net  profit  alter  normal  la — Si  VX),  000 

Allowed  •»  normal  profit .... . ..— 2,  250,001) 

Subjrct  to  excess- profits  tax 2S0, 000 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

A.  Stimulates  rather  than  penalizes  pay-roU  expansion  and  in- 
creased employment. 

B.  Recognizes  that  Industrial  profits  come  primarily  from  pro- 
ductive activity. 

C.  Encourages  normal  business  progress  and  normal  business 
profits. 

D  simplicity  of  arriving  at  determining  factors  and  tax — namely, 
social-security  pay  roll — net  Income  after  ncxmal  tax. 

This  formula  should  answer  the  objections  to  the  pending  excess- 
profits  tax  bill  of  growing  corporation:;  which  have  ample  capital 
for  expanalon  and  those  which  during  the  base  period  had  an  in- 
creasing trend  of  profit  not  arising  from  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  those  which  are  in  a  position  finally  to  realize 
profits  during  the  years  which  might  be  subject  to  excess-profits  tax. 
which  profits  result  from  previous  research  and  development  work. 

Becatise  of  the  fact  that  during  any  base  period  selected,  whether 
for  4  or  5  years,  the  average  corporation  experiences  an  abnormal 
year  of  unprofitable  accomplishment.  It  would  tie  preferable  to  let 
such  corporation  select  4  out  of  the  past  6  years  (1935-39)  or  3  out 
of  the  past  4  years  ( 1936  39) . 

This  option,  of  course,  should  not  be  available  to  that  part  of  any 
taxpayer's  btislness  which  Is  subject  to  the  newly  proposed  tax  on 
armament  contracts,  nor  should  it  be  available  to  any  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  If  its  net  profits  exceed  its  pay  roll. 

Jas.  F.  Stti.iw,  Jr. 

North  Chxcaco,  Iu...  September  7.  1940. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  my  constituents 
have  written  to  me  opposing  conscription  at  this  time.  Some 
opposed  It  as  a  forenmner  to  the  sending  of  an  army  to  aid 
Great  Britain,  others  opposed  It  as  undemocratic  and  leading 
to  dictatorship.  To  them  I  answered  that  I  could  not  state 
my  position  until  the  bill  was  in  its  final  form  and  debate 
had  been  had  thereon.  I  further  stated  that  I  felt  that 
conscription  should  not  be  had  except  as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  voted  for  conscription,  convinced  that  It  was  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  cotmtry.  Barents  have  moved  quickly,  so 
quickly  that  I  would  rather  make  the  mistake  of  being  over- 
prepared  than  unprepared. 

That  we  need  an  efBcient  and  capable  Army  no  one  can 
deny.  That  we  must  protect  our  homes  is  beyond  question. 
Declarations  of  war  are  not  made  today.  Norway,  Holland. 
Denmark,  and  Belgium  were  at  peace  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
next  day  foimd  the  invaders  in  their  country.  Prance,  with 
one  of  the  bravest  armies  in  the  world,  but  betrayed  by  Com- 
mimlsts  and  "fifth  columnists"  behind  the  lines,  lies  defeated 
before  a  military  machine.  England,  with  her  mighty  navy, 
has  her  back  to  the  wall,  while  from  the  skies  bombs  are  drop- 
ping upon  her,  destrojring  not  only  military  objectives  but 
the  homes  of  people  as  well;  killing  not  only  soldiers  but 
women  and  children  as  well.  Can  I.  as  the  Representative  of 
my  district,  close  my  eyes  to  those  facts  and  say.  "It  cannot 
happen  here"? 

The  bulk  of  our  fleet  is  on  the  alert  In  the  Pacific,  guarding 
our  western  coast  and  island  possessions.    A  thin  line  of  war- 


ships is  protecting  our  Atlantic  coast;  our  air  force  is  insuffi- 
cient; cur  Regular  Army  on  August  16  last  numbered  only 
289.000  men,  scattered  over  the  United  States,  Alaska.  Pan- 
ama. Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Our  National  Guard  is 
240.000,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  reduced  some  20.000  by 
discharges  for  dependency  and  physical  disability.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  states  we  need  1.200.000  adequately 
trained  men  under  arms  to  protect  our  country.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  men  enlisted  in  the  Army  last  month.  At  that 
rate  we  would  not  recruit  a  sufiBcient  number  for  20  months — 
almost  2  years.  Call  for  volimteers!  I  thought  so  once,  but 
not  now.  Some  say  we  are  at  peace.  Make  no  mistake,  the 
threat  of  war  is  imminent.  There  can  be  no  real  peace  in 
the  shadow  of  war.  We  are  preparing  our  defenses.  We 
want  peace,  but  are  we  going  to  have  it?  Because  we  want 
peace,  are  we  going  to  be  unprepared  for  war? 

If  we  are  at  jjeace  and  there  is  no  danger  of  war.  why 
should  we  be  spendmg  billions  of  dollars  for  equipment  for 
defense?  If  we  are  at  peace  and  there  is  no  danger  of  war, 
why  is  it  that  our  people  are  unanimous  in  building  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  for  at  least  7 
years?  If  we  are  at  peace  and  there  is  no  danger  of  war, 
why  has  the  National  Guard  been  called  into  service?  If 
we  are  at  peace  and  there  is  no  danger  of  war,  why  do  we 
need  1,200,000  men  under  arms'* 

Conscription  in  time  of  war.  we  all  agree,  is  the  only  fair 
system.  Conscription  to  time  of  peace  is  said  to  be  undemo- 
cratic. I  believe  that  to  be  true  as  a  general  principle,  but 
somewhere  in  those  dark  hours  before  war  strikes,  prepara- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  hope  that  such  preparation  will 
cause  the  war  lords  of  Europe  to  halt  in  their  mad  march 
and  yet  with  the  thought  that  they  will  strike. 

Call  for  volunteers  and  who  would  answer?  It  would  be 
the  boys  who  come  from  God-fearing  families,  brought  up 
with  the  thought  of  service  to  God  and  coimtry.  imbued  with 
a  love  for  American  ideals  and  American  institutions,  while 
those  who  willingly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  living  in  a  free 
country,  but  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending that  country,  would  take  the  jobs  of  the  boys  who 
had  volimteered.  And  if  there  were  a  war,  who  would  be 
the  first  to  be  called?  The  boys  who  in  time  of  peace, 
but  in  the  shadows  of  war,  had  volimteered  and  had  been 
trained  for  service. 

What  will  happen  when  the  time  of  training  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  first  contingent  of  800.000  men  Is 
over?  Are  we  to  have  another  call  for  a  million  volimteers 
to  take  their  places?  Would  it  not  be  the  same  type  of 
boy  who  volunteered  and  would  it  not  be  the  same  tj-pe  who 
would  again  take  their  jobs? 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  take  boys  away  from  their  homes.  It  is  no 
easy  task  for  me  to  vote  to  send  my  otvn  boy  away,  but. 
after  listening  long  hours  to  the  debate,  after  reading  the 
testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  I.  alone  with  my  conscience,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  the  heavy  clouds  of  war  lowering  over 
our  country,  no  course  was  left  open  to  me  but  to  vote  for 
inmiediate  conscription. 


The  Bonneville  E'roject 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  13.  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  HON   HOMER  D    ANGELL.  OF  OREGON   BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
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made  by  me  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  rf  Representatives,  September  10.  1940: 

Mr.  Angeix  Mr  Chairman  members  of  the  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Committee.  I  am  ndvlsod  that  the  President  and  the 
Bure.iu  of  the  Budpet  have  transmitted  a  Bonneville  supplemental 
estimate  of  $3,860,000,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 

Item  1.  Grand  Cculoe-Covlngton  transmission  line,  ini- 
tial materials    right-of-way.  and  clearing $1,500,000 

Item  2.  Covlntiton-SfBtile    line 200,000 

Item   3    Substation     additions 1.600   GOO 

Item  4.  Pe -der    connections 500.000 

Item  5.  Tool r    and    equipment 50.000 

Xctal 3.850,000 

In  view  of  the  President's  Eicecutlve  order  the  first  two  items 
are  neces.«arv  to  ptart  work  on  outlets  to  pTmit  the  sale  of  Coulee 
power  No  direct  Coulee  outlets  have  t>een  authorized  to  date, 
and  It  Is  obviou.s  that  thev  are  neressarv  Grand  Coulee  will  bring 
In  three  generators  totaling  324.000  kilowatts  w;thin  the  next  year. 
Thi.*;  is  50  percent  more  firm  jxiwer  than  was  assured  by  the 
»C5  000  000  T  V  A  appropriation  request  which  by  the  terms  of 
that  appropriation  bill  will  not  be  fully  available  within  3  years. 
I  might  mention  in  this  ci  nnection  that  Bonneville  Dam  is  com- 
pleted and  Coulee  will  be  within  a  year  All  that  is  needed  here- 
after at  both  sites  to  acquire  any  amount  additional  capacity  is 
the  installation  of  machines  water  turbines  and  Kt'neraiors  with 
a  roof  above  For  the  capacltv  included  in  the  T  V.  A.  apprcprla- 
tlcn.  these  Bonneville  or  Coulee  machines  could  have  been  se- 
cured for  about  one-sixth  of  the  amount  neces.sary  for  a  full  hydro 
development  with  steam  auxiliaries.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
three  Ctiulee  machines  I  mention  cost  less  than  $10,000,000  Colum- 
bia power  does  not  require  a  steam  support 

I  might  al.so  state  that  additional  Bonneville  or  Coulee  capacity 
can  be  secured  for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  steam  plant,  and 
thereafter  there  would  be  no  fuel  costs  Involved.  Bare  fuel  oper- 
ating co.sta  on  the  basis  of  T  V  A.  reports  ran^e  from  about  1  6  to  3  0 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  depending  on  the  distance  from  the  fuel 
source.  In  the  Northwest.  Columbia  power  costs,  including  all 
charges.    Interest,    and    amortization,    are    less    than    the    bare    fuel 

cost 

The  remaining  items  of  this  estimate  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  investi^jallons.  and  I  desire  to  comment  on  the  strategic 
metal  and  defense  contribution  that  the  Northwest  can  make. 
The  last  three  Item?  of  the  submission  can  fit  directly  Into  such 
a  program  in  my  State.  The  submission  is  flexible  enough  to 
permit  the  use  of  these  funds,  wherever  defense  indtis^rial  require- 
ments arise  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will  within  the  next 
year  have  over  500.000  kilowatts  of  available  low-cost  power  The 
Advisory  Commission  in  their  appearance  before  your  committee, 
on  the  T,  V  A  matter,  stated  in  effect  that  there  was  a  shortage 
of  power  capacity  required  for  defense,  and  that  there  was  no 
private  company  in  the  United  Spates  capable  of  supplying  even 
200  000  kllowr\tt8  I  could  add  to  this  statement  by  saying  that  there 
arc  no  power  f^ources  in  America  that  can  approach  the  Columbia 
River  plants  iu  low  cost. 

POWEK  COSTS   AND  ELIECTROLTTIC  PROCESSES 

Inquiry  and  investigation  develop  the  following  over-all  power 
facts  The  hydro  power  that  the  Aluminum  Co  Is  purchasing  at 
the  T.  V.  A  co->t8  about  50  percent  more  than  Bonneville-delivered 
power  The  T  V.  A  steam  power,  with  low  coal  prices,  will  cost 
over  two  times  as  much  as  Bonneville  power.  The  Holston  Reser- 
voir hydro  F>ower  will  cost,  if  fully  amortized,  like  the  estimate 
before  you.  nearlv  1  9  times  as  much  as  Columbia  power  Niagara 
Industrial  power  sells  for  50  percent  more  than  Bonneville  power. 
Eastern  and  mldwestern  steam  power  wiU  cost  nearly  3  times  as 
much.  All  of  these  comparisons  are  made  on  a  kilowatt-hour  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  base  economics  behind  the 
electrolytic  processes,  on  which  the  defense  program  must  rest. 
Electrolytic  metal  processes  cannot  economically  stand  power  costs 
above  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  unless  there  is  Federal  subsidy  In 
the  metal  price  paid  This  economic  fact  precludes  steam  power 
from  consideration  from  such  process  use.  Columbia  power  de- 
rives its  advantage  from  the  gifts  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  high 
average  river  flews,  steadiness  of  flow,  high  waterfalls  low-cost 
reservoir  sites  and  advantageous  dam  sites  with  solid  floors.  As 
a  power  producer  the  Columbia  tops  the  list  of  high-class  power 
streams  like  the  Niagara,  St    Lawrence,  and  Colorado 

THE    DEFENSE    PROBLEM 

Modern  warfare  Is  one  of  machines.  Machines  require  metals 
and  modern  machines  electrolytic  metals  I  have  stated  before 
that  the  Detroit  automobile  industry  would  not  have  been  pos.sible 
without  the  eiipcrlor  electrolytic  metals  produced  by  Niagara  3-mill 
current  The  two  t>ottlenccl:s  of  the  last  war  were  power  and 
strategic  metals.  As  time  goes  on  we  will  see  these  bottlenecks 
develop  unless  remedial  measures  are  early  adopted.  The  North- 
west has  both  All  that  is  needed  Is  to  harness  them  together, 
I  appear  to  urge  your  full  consideration  of  this  subject.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  cannot  afford  to  Isolate  such  a  block  of  power 
capacity  at   this   time. 

STRATEGIC   METALS 

Cn  May  8  la.st,  before  the  present  Defense  Advisory  Committee 
was  created.  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  metal  and  power  situa- 
tion Originally.  I  started  this  investigation  as  an  aid  to  unem- 
ployment, and  in  the  course  of  this  Investigation  I  discovered  our 
great  national-defen.se  weakness  from  the  standpoint  of  vital 
metals  and  power.    I  found  that  we  are  Importing  nearly  $200,000,- 


000  annually  In  vital  metals  This  Importation  represents  an  em- 
ployment displacement  nearly  equal  to  the  total  metal-mining  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  To  feel  absoluUMy  secure,  we  mtist 
declare  our  tndt  p)rndence  from  foreign  material  sources  For  exam- 
ple, our  steel  Industry-  would  be  helpless  if  the  foreign  supply  of 
manganese  were  to  be  cut  otT  Large  depoelts  of  manganese  ores 
exist  in  the  West,  notably  in  the  Olj-mpic  Peninsula  in  Washington. 

Our  western  ores  are  more  complex  than  the  ores  of  other  sections, 
but  these  can  be  reduced  by  electric  processes  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  developed  an  electric  process  for  the  reduction  of  western 
manganese  ores  TThe  same  situation  exists  as  to  mapnesium.  alu- 
minum from  western  aluniie.  chrome,  tungsten,  antimony,  mica, 
and  mercury. 

DEFENSE    INDUSTRIES 

Civilization  today  would  grind  to  an  abrupt  stop  If  the  producta 
of  the  electric  furnace  and  the  electrolytic  cell  should  ciase  to  b« 
available  Our  automobiles  require  the  high-grade  steel  and  steel 
alloys  made  In  the  electric  furnnce.  The  modern  transport  and 
military  planes  of  today  would  be  nonexistent  if  it  were  not  for 
aluminum  and  magnesium  metal  products  of  the  electrolytic  cell. 
Tlie  examples  can  be  multiplied  as  to  cover  every  pha.se  of  modern 
industrial  life — and.  ccnsrquently.  the  importance  of  electric  power 
become  self-evident,  e.sp :cially  if  we  note  that  these  electro  products 
require  huge  quantities  of  cheap  power. 

It  is  not  ea.sy  to  find  cheap  sources  of  dependable  power  in  the 
Nation.  Present  plants  are  fast  becoming  loaded  up  to  maximtxm 
capacity.  We  must  not  be  subject  to  the  almost  disastrous  power 
shortages  of  the  la.«t  World  War;  and.  gentlemen,  we  need  not — the 
Columbia  River  projects  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  ready 
now  to  furnish  ever-increasing  quantities  of  the  lowest -cost  electric 
power  In  the  United  States  But  great  as  this  availability  may  be. 
we  need  the  transmission  lines  to  carry  the  energy  from  the  power 
plants  to  the  sites  where  industry  will  locate. 

Ripe  fruit  can  rot  and  fall  to  the  ground  unless  we  provide  the 
baskets  with  which  to  collect  the  bounties  of  the  fruit  tree  and 
transportation  facilities  to  carry  it  to  the  markets. 

Bonneville  is  ready  to  deliver  65.000  kilowatts  to  the  Aluminum 
Co  of  America's  plant  at  Vancouver,  Wash  .  which  began  operation 
September  3  of  this  year  for  the  production  of  30,000  tons  a  year  of 
aluminum  which  we  need  in  the  production  of  sheets,  rods,  and 
structural  .shapes  for  our  airplane  program. 

Bonneville  is  ready  to  deliver  power  to  the  Pacific  Carbide  A  Alloys 
Co  in  Portland  for  the  production  of  calcium  carbide,  a  chemical 
Important  in  peace  and  war. 

And  Bonneville  is  in  active  contact  with  manufacturers  and  In- 
dustrial gruups  contemplating  northwestern  production  of  high- 
grade  steel  and  steel  alloys,  ferrochrome — so  important  for  armor 
plate — electrolytic  zinc  and  manganese,  aluminum  from  western  raw 
materials,  chromlte.  and  chlorates.  All  these  are  electro  Industries 
whose  power  demands  will  aggregate  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
kilowatts. 

I  might  call  your  attention  to  a  timely  report.  Just  made  public, 
prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  on  Industries  im- 
fKjrfaiit  to  national  defense  fea.sible  of  establishment  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  report  analyzes  the  speclflc  contributions  which 
the  Northwest  can  well  make  to  the  national-defense  program  It 
lists  industries  a  basic  requirement  of  which  is  cheap  and  large 
blocks  of  power  industries  whose  products  can  provide  some  of  the 
sinews  for  the  defense  of  the  west  coast  of  our  Pacific  outposts,  in- 
dustries that  are  needed  in  the  normal  economic  development  of  the 
Oregon  country  I  am  told  that  If  all  these  Interested  Industries 
were  to  be  established  in  the  Northwest,  their  total  initial  power  re- 
quirements would  be  In  excess  of  250.000  kilowatts.  Where  else  in 
this  Nation  can  such  power  be  provided,  especially  In  an  area  where 
most  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  can  be  found  or  readily  made 
available  from  contiguous  areas? 

SELF-LIQtriDATlON 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Bonneville  Act  this  estimate  will  be 
fully  recovered.  The  act  is  mandator^'  in  this  requirement,  and  the 
rates  to  Insure  repayment  arc  subject  to  periodical  revision  and 
check  by  the  Power  Commission  before  becoming  effective.  Mani- 
festly, the  estimate  before  you  is  strictly  a  business  proposition,  and 
also  a   worth-while  contribution   to  our  defense   program. 


Republican  Efforts  to  Hoodwink  the  Public 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  13,  1940 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an 
intriguing  clipping  from  the  ultraconservative  Detroit  Free 
I>ress,  printed  on  the  front  page  of  its  issue  of  September 

9,  1940. 

I  might  refer  to  the  article  as  did  the  Latins  of  old,  "Res 
ipsa  loquitur"  (the  thing  speaks  for  itself).  However,  it 
might    be    added    parenthetically    that,    according    to    this 
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new5n?aper  story,  the  Republicans  of  southern  Michigan  are 
so  desperate  they  have  resorted  to  very  questionable  methods 
in  attempting  to  perpetrate  upon  an  often  too  gullible  public 
the  impression  that  Willkie  continues  in  undiminishing  pop- 
ularity. Personally.  I  have  always  felt  the  Willkie  popularity 
was  synthetic  and  was  carefully  planted  as  a  seed,  then 
transplanted,  nourished  under  glass,  and  nurtured  to  a  bud- 
ding fruition  of  incipient  persuasiveness  by  the  loving  hands 
of  the  scions  of  special  privilege  and  the  stooges  of  monop- 
olies. I  suggest  that  the  readers  of  the  Concression.\l  Rec- 
ord study  the  article  carefully.  Let  Republicans  read  it  and 
weep.  If  certain  polls,  osten.sibly  indicating  that  public -util- 
ity magnate  Willkie  was  in  the  lead,  resort  to  anything  like 
the  methods  so  graphically  described  in  this  article  from  a 
Republican  newspaper,  one  can  readily  comprehend  why  it 
is  that  the  people  are  rapidly  losing  faith  in  so-called  opinion 
polls. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  9,  1940] 
O.  O.  P.  Learns  It  Cant  Keep  Roosevelt  Down  at  the  Faik 

The  State  Pair  Board  of  Managers,  being  Republican  almost  to  a 
man.  was  loyal  to  the  Grand  Old  Party  to  the  end  of  the  fair  Sunday 
night,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  entirely  ethical  In  the 
*ty  they  tried  to  keep  the  G.  O.  P.  In  the  ascendancy. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  way  it  looked  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rauch. 
of  59  Seward,  who  paid  95  good  New  Deal  dollars  to  rent  a  conces- 
sion at  the  fair  where  they  sold  Roosevelt  and  WUlkie  stickers  and 
buttons  and  kept  a  public  scoreboard  to  show  how  the  sales 
were  going. 

All  was  well  with  their  concession  until  last  Wednesday  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  Roosevelt  buttons  sold  exceeded  the 
number  of  Willkie  buttons.  The  scoreboard  In  front  of  their  con- 
cession proclaimed  that  the  President  was  in  the  lead  in  the  Rauch 
straw  voting. 

"Soon  after  the  scoreboard  showed  Roosevelt  ahead."  Rauch  said 
Sunday  with  a  note  of  bitterness.  "Schrader  came  over  and  told  us 
to  contrive  to  make  WUlkle  lead  the  vot«  or  else  take  the  txiaid 
down." 

"Schrader"  is  Lester  R.  Schrader,  of  CentervlUe.  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  who  is  In  charge  of  renting  concession  space. 

"He  told  us  to  start  counting  twice  as  much  for  a  Willkie  sale  as 
for  a  Roosevelt  sale."  Mrs.  Rauch  chimed  in. 

Rauch  had  been  coiintlng  five  votes  for  each  candidate  with  every 
button  sale.  After  Schrader  had  Issued  his  ultimatum  he  covmted 
10  votes  for  every  Willkie  sale,  Rauch  said. 

Things  went  along  more  smoothly  until  Sunday  night,  when, 
despite  the  2-to-l  handicap,  Roosevelt  again  forged  into  the  lead. 

■'Within  a  minutes."  Rauch  said.  "Schrader  was  over  here,  and 
he  took  otir  scorelward  away." 

WnXKIK  TRAn,8  AGAIN 

Rauch  borrowed  another  makeshift  scoreboard  at  about  8:30  p.  m. 
Sunday  and  chalked  up  the  correct  score.  It  stood:  Roosevelt. 
5.260:  WUlkle.  2.940. 

"That's  the  right  score,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it  right  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening — if  we  can."  said  Rauch. 

Schrader  was  "out  to  dinner"  when  the  new  scoreboard  went  up. 
At  a  late  hour,  however,  the  board  was  still  there. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrsssional  Record 


an  article  written  by  me  for  the  National  Republic  magazine, 
issue  of  September  1940.  published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
entitled  "Aliens  Keep  Ten  Millions  Idle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Republic  magazine  of  September  1940) 

ALIENS    KZEP    TEN    MUXIONS    njLE 

(By  Senator  Robert  R    Retnolds.  of  North  Carolina) 

Some  months  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  need  of  addi- 
tional immigration  restricted  and  alien  deportation  legislation. 
and  in  opposition  to  the  then  highly  publicized  and  propagandized 
Wagner-Rogers  so-called  refugee  resolution,  which  would  Incrcnsa 
the  present  enormous  German  quota  by  20.000  children,  no  one  of 
whom  would  have  to  be  a  refugee  At  that  time  some  statistical 
questions  were  asked  me  about  the  number  of  alleiis  entering  the 
United  States  and  already  In  the  country,  which  I  was  not  then 
prepared  to  answer  The  Senate  was  then  given  the  Impression  by 
my  questioners  that  emigration  exceeded  immigration,  and  that 
there  was  really  no  need  of  any  additional  immigration  legisla- 
tion, because  the  Senate  was  erroneously  given  to  understand  no 
aliens  are  coming  into  our  country 

Since  then  I  have  had  preparwl  from  the  official  Government 
statistics  a  table  which  conclusively  and  decisively  shows  that 
emigration  Is  not  exceeding  immigration,  and  that  net  immigra- 
tion is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  rapidly  Increasing 

The  official  statistics  show  that  another  Immigration  wave  of 
about  one-half  a  million  aliens  annually,  such  as  came  a  decade 
ago.  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  present  1924  Quota 
Restriction  Act.  has  set  in.  as  a  result  of  the  Hoover  public 
charge  administrative  restriction  of  Septemt)er  8,  1930.  t>olng 
partially  relaxed  In  1937.  and  as  a  result  of  Congre-ss  not  having 
put  that  administrative  restriction  on  the  basis  of  subetantiatlve 
law,  as  urged  by  President  Hoover  rei>eatedly  in  his  messages,  and 
as  was  attempted  by  the  House  passing,  by  a  record  yea-and-nay 
vote  of  298  to  88,  a  bill  reducing  quota  Immigration  90  percent  In 
the  precise  language  of  my  bill  (S.  407).  on  which  extensive  ht»ar- 
Ings  were  held  several  months  ago  by  the  subcommittee  of  tho 
Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  which  has  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  a  substitute  bill  that  would  arrom- 
pllsh  the  purposes,  not  only  of  Senate  bill  407  but  of  several  other 
bills  I  have  introduced. 

The  nearly  half  a  m^llllon  aliens  who  came  for  almost  a  decade 
after  the  enactment  of  the  present  quota  legislation  are  shown  con- 
clusively to  have  t)een  reduced  by  the  Hoover  so-called  executive 
order  of  1930  to  about  150.000  aliens,  or  23.068  so-called  Immigrant 
aliens,  only  to  be  increased  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  ad- 
ditional restrictive  legislation,  and  oy  the  relaxation  of  the  present 
administrative  discretion  in  1937  to  252.697  aliens  last  >''ear  The 
effect  of  the  administrative  relaxation  in  1937  Is  even  reflected  in 
the  number  of  destitute  aliens  removed  in  1938.  when  they  Increased 
over  1,000  over  1937.  and  their  removal  cost  Uncle  Sam  over  1100  000 
more  in  1938  than  the  corresponding  cost  in  1937. 

I  also  asked  that  another  statistical  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  January  26.  1938.  \x  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  tables  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

"The  quota  law  of  1924  divides  all  classes  of  aliens  Into  Im- 
migrants and  nonimmigrant  aliens.  The  nonimmigrant  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  1925  quota  law  are  merely :  ( 1 1  government 
ofBclals,  such  as  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  the  like,  their  families, 
suites,  etc.;  (2)  temporary  visiters  for  business;  (3)  temporary'  visi- 
tors for  pleasure;  (4)  aliens  intransltu  both  through  the  United 
States  and  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  throueh 
foreign  territory;  (5)  treaty  traders.  In  1937.  fl-scal  vear  ending 
June  30,  there  were  128.557  nonimmigrants  out  of  231,884  aliens  of 
all  classes;  that  Is.  103.327  Immigrants. 

"All  classes  of  aliens  admitted  in  1935  totaled  179,721;  1936,  190,- 
899:  1937,  231.884  i215  jsercent  Increase  over  1936)  Total.  7  years 
(1931-37),  1,372.686;  total,  13  years  (1925-37).  4.290.651"  (House  Ap- 
propriations Ccmmit.ee  Hearings.  Labor.  January  26  1938  pp  240- 
241). 

Reading  the  second  table  we  note  there  were  In  1937.  27.763 
section  5  immigrants,  nine-tenths  having  no  near  relatives  here,  and 
who  were  new-seed  immigrants;  and  during  the  past  7  years  t..ero 
were  151.448;  and  during  the  last  13  years,  l  e  ,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  quota-restriction  law  of  1924,  1.054.567,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
had  no  near  relatives  here,  every  one  of  the  nine-tenths  being  a 
Job  hunter  or  relief  seeker,  or  dependent  upon  someone  who  is. 
These  should  have  been  excluded. 
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Aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  prmnsions  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  from  1925  to  1935 
(Compiled  from  the  annual  re|«rts  of  the  Commiasioner  C.eneral  of  Immigration  and  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Comniissionfr  of  IniniipratH.n  and  Natun>li?a<ion' 


192S 


192S 


1W7 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


lM,66r    164,667    164,667    164,  fifiT    164.667    153.714    153,831 


1932 


1933 


153.831    153.831 


1934 


1935 


Total  quota -. 

Quota  vi.Ras  L«i»ue<l           I  160, 616'  161,  M7  162.396    ICZ  429  155,912  130,879  48,528      12,697 

I'eri'^ntasfi'i'iui'ta  inimigration  visas  I  I  i  .^  ,  „.  J  nt,  J  ti  J         e  ■>' 

issued - I  97  5  98  3'  9fi  6         98.6  94  7  98. 2         31.6 8_3 


1936 


153.774 


1937 


1938 


ToUl 


-- 


153.774    153,774'       1207.295 


7.954 

I 

5.21 


I 


153.774  153.774 
13,900   17.29i;  30.184   30.898   45.712 


9.0 


11  2, 


13.1 


30.  li 


29.  7| 


1.151.253 
(') 


Immicrant  aliens 

NoDimmiCTHDl  aliens 


Total  alion  admissions 

Aliens  deporti-d 


2»*  314    304  4H8    335  175    307  255    275. 678    241. 700      97,139      3.V  576      23,06K      29,470      34.956      .16.329      .10,244      67,895.       2. '?J- 5*?^ 
IS:  121     19i:6ls    amlsM    193:376    199:649;  204.514    183,540    139,295,   127.660;   134.434,   144.765;    154.570;   1S6,  MO  ^84^|_t406.^ 

4,544.432 


4VX4.1S    49fi  lOf,    5.1S001    50n.fi.1l    479,3271  446,214    280.679    174.8711   150.728,   163.904    179.721    190,899    231.  KM    252.  «B7; 
«495      10904      11,662      11,625      12,90K      16,631       IS.  142      19,425      19.865;       8.879'       8,319^       9,195        8.  S29        9. 27»| 

I  I  I  I  I 


1  1.056.(M2  unuse<l  (juntas— 50  pereent  plus. 

The  bill  I  have  sponsored  (S  j201)  wouid  exclude  practically 
nine-tenths  of  the  27,762  section  5  immigrant  aliens  that  entered 
In  1937.  nine-tenths  of  the  151.448  that  have  entered  during  the 
7  years  1931  37.  and  nine-tenths  of  the  1.054.567  aliens  that  have 
entered  since  1924.  and  who  ought  not  have  been  admitted  to 
further  Increase  our  unemployment  and  relief  burdens,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Prom  September  8.  1930,  to  January  1.  1937.  consuls  drastically 
restricted  immigration  admlFslbllity  by  refusing  immigration  visas 
to  aliens  ihev  believe  are  "likely  to  become  public  charges '  alter 
admission  here  Before  September  E.  1930,  there  was  no  such  ad- 
ministrative restriction  The  effect  of  this  administrative  restric- 
tion IS  reflected  In  the  number  of  section  5  admissions  before  and 
after  1930.  there  being  903.119  such  admissions  during  the  8  years 
before  1930.  as  compared  with  151.448  during  the  7  years  eince  1930. 

On  January  1,  1937.  the  President  had  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
Instruct  consuls  to  relax  in  certain  Instances  this  administrative 
restriction  Inaugurated  bv  Herben  Hoover  on  September  8.  1930. 
and  to  no  loncer  retard  increased  unemployment  here  (there  are 
DOW  about  10,600.000  unemployed),  lack  of  funds,  and  no  near 
relatives  here  legally  liable  for  then  maintenance  and  support  a£  che 
reasons  they  have  been  using  since  1930  for  refusing  visas  because 
the  alien  Is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  particularly  as  to 
aliene  from  Germanv  and  Austria,  on  account  of  political  conditions 
there.  Since  this  change  there  has  t)een  a  noticeable  increase  in 
aliens  unemployed  and  aliens  demanding  relief  and  charity.  Tlie 
100  percent  increase  in  section  5.  new-seed  or  quota  Immigrants  lor 
1937  over  1936.  Is  duo  larpelv  to  this  adminlet-ative  relaxation  and 
shows  the  urgent  need  of  putting  such  administrative  restriction 
on  a  more  substantial  basis  of  law  by  Congress  passing  some  such 
bill  88  S.  3202  that  would  exclude  mere  section  5  nonpreference 
aliens,  practically  every  one  of  whom  is  necessarily  a  job  hunter  or 
relief  seeker  and  who  has  no  near  relative  here 

The  immigration  bill  S  3201  ha*  a  10-percenl  exception  for  certain 
near  relativeb  (preference  quota)  and  for  sklllec  labor  and  speciali.'-ts 
that  might  be  needed  for  new  Industries.  With  the  except icn  of  a 
few  specialL«;ts  and  a  few  preference-quota  relatives,  the  hill,  if  It  had 
been  enacted  would  have  kepi  out  during  the  years  1925  37,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  1.054.567  aliens  that  came  and  are  Job  hunters  or  relief 
seekers,  and  thereby  reduced  greatly  our  terrific  unemployment  and 
relief  burdens  Of  course,  legal  alien  entrants  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  We  know  the  legal  entrants,  but  do  not  know,  and  have 
had  no  way  of  finding  out,  the  number  of  total  aliens  in  the  country 
in  the  absence  of  alien  registration   in  the  past. 

Quota  laic  of  1924 


1937 


-  vears. 
1931-37 


13  years, 
1925-37 


Sec.  3  or  "nonimniigranf  aliens: 

1.  ilovpmn.ent  ..flieiaU,  (aniilies.  suites. 

2  Visitors  (or  l>usiness 

3  Visitors  for  pleasure - 

4  Intransltu  aliens. - 

5.  Treatv  traders - 


Total. 


Pec.  4 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5. 


or  nonquota  and  preference   "immigrant" 
aliens 

HiLsltand'  of  Inited  Slstes  citizens 

Wives  of  I  nited  .--lates  citirens 

rhildreii  of  Iniifd  .States  eitiiens 

Hetiimingresideiit.s  

N'ati^P"^  "'  nori'ituita  eoiin tries    

Th^ir»i\es  

Their  children,  unniamed.  minora 

6.  Ministers.     l » 

Their  wivesi - 

The  ir  children 

7.  Professors  — 

Thrir  wives -■ 

Their  children 

Ptudenl^  

\V(iinen  who  have  f>een  cilirens      

Sl>anish  subjects  admitted  Ut  I'uerto  Rico — 


18.317 
7l,I3« 
31.822 

787 


34,232 

101,201 

3lt6.  033 

19t>.  5.SI 

5.326 


66.  ,'34 
224.  fiO-l 
Mi.  791 
350.  158 

12.239 


128.557  I    637.343  I  1.108.327 


8. 

9. 

10 


917 

S.  3.'.5 

7.321 

4.H79 

37.  970 

102.994 

3.740 

25..'i66 

83.631 

51,349 

42.^.  984 

964,943 

12,<B7 

73.H20 

841.377 

83 

&41t 

4,316 

32 

218 

1.2.^9 

333 

1.747 

5.  :«w 

79 

.Vi9 

2.  OHO 

.128 

871 

3,644 

64 

464 

1,.M2 

» 

1«2 

4.SI1 

26 

\M 

310 

1,828 

1          9. 449 

30.2H0 

109 

772 

976 

43 

'           179 

300 

Quota  law  of  1924 — Continued 


1937 

7  years. 
1931-37 

13  years. 
1925-37 

Sec  4— Continued. 

11    Ainericaii  Indians  of  this  coDtincDt .-- 

3 

21 
13 

44 

I'J    (.*!Jipr  noiitiiiiiift                                             _-...,. 

«.881 

Total  

Sec  5  or  "uuota  Immierant"  aliens              

75.565 
27.762 

583,895  i  2.  "47.  1.17 
151,448  1  1,054,567 

1 

There  l."  also  the  emigration  factor.  Emigration  statistics  are 
not  official  in  the  sense  that  immigration  statistics  are.  The  Gov- 
ernment onlv  reallv  checks  or  counts  aliens  coming  into  the  coun- 
try legally  Nobody  knows  how  many  aliens  enter  Illegally,  but 
experts  have  estimated,  and  it  stems  a  fair  guess,  that  as  many 
enter  illegally  as  enter  legally  for  permanent  residence.  Annually 
our  Inadequate  immigration  "patrol  apprehends  hundreds  of  high- 
powered  automobiles,  a  large  number  of  speedboats,  and  even 
airplanes  .smuggling  aliens  into  our  country. 

In  1937.  163  smugglers  of  aliens.  13.054  aliens  entering  Illegally, 
and  608  other  law  violators  were  arretted,  and  the  autos,  trucks, 
airplanes,  and  boats  seized  ran  Into  thoi:sands  of  dollars.  When 
Department  of  Labor  officials  appear  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  they  urge  a  50-percent  Increase  in  the  immigration 
per-sonnel.  much  larger  appropriations,  and  tell — I  quote  from 
the  House  hearings  on  the  1938  appropriation  bill— "how  quite 
serious  this  situation  is.  with  46.152.918  alien  border  crossings. 
795  333  alien  seamen  examined,  and  a  shorla<ie  of  help — meaning 
immigration  law  enforcement  offlcers— in  practically  every  district." 
That  is  the  picture  painted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  officials 
as  to  aliens  before  the  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  but 
when  the  same  officials  appear  before  committees  of  Congress 
charged  with  reporting  Immigration  and  deportation  legislation  they 
say  the  alien  hhs  "vanished"  from  our  midst;  and  even  estimate 
that,  although  the  cfflcial  statistics  from  the  census  of  1930  reveal 
the  largest  foreign  population  in  our  history,  over  14.000.000  foreign 
born,  and  between  six  and  seven  million  aliens,  and  over  40,000  000 
"foreign-stock  persons."  that  we  have  now  no  aliens,  because  they 
have  either  emigrated,  died  off,  or  got  naturalized;  and  when  pressed 
about  alien  registration,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  telling  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that  the  alien  is  vanishing 
and  Is  no  longer  a  problem,  then  expressed  her  deep  opposition  to 
registering  aliens  because  she  .said  they  (the  aliens)  "do  not  want 
to  be  hngerprlnted  •  (p  224).  and  it  would  "complicate  the  Ameri- 
canization of  these  people  " 

The  Government  does  not  check  aliens  out.  ps  it  checks  and 
counts  the  aliens  in  So-called  emigration  is  merely  the  report  of 
departure  tickets  sold  bv  the  steamship  and  transportation  com- 
panies In  1937.  which"  is  typical,  transportation  companies  re- 
ported 26  736  alien  emigrants  departed  or  aliens  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  35.817  the  previous  year  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  officials  also  told  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee in  1937  that  50.244  of  the  231.884  aliens  that  entered  during 
the  1937  fiscal  year  were  Immigrants,  showing  immigration  was 
twice  omlRration.  even  according  to  Department  of  Labor  officials' 
interpretation  and  classification  of  the  statistics  Even  these  De- 
partment of  Labor  classified  immigration  statistics  show  in  1937 
and  again  in  1938  a  25-percent  decrease  In  emigration  and  that 
Immigration  is  at  least  twice  emigration  when  we  have  about 
10  600.000  unemploved.  are  having  to  appropriate  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  for  expanding  relief  rolls,  and  crime  as  a  result  of  untm- 
plovment   is  on  the  rampage. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  a  single  additional  alien  Job 
hunter  or  relief  seeker  to  enter  our  country.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
.section  5,  27.762  quota  aliens  that  entered  In  1937  and  over  30.000 
in  1938  liave  no  near  relatives  here,  were  noiiprcfertiice  or  qucta 
immigra.its.  and  should  not  have  been  admitted  No  other  country 
of  consequence  permits  it  E^ch  country  should  care  for  its  own 
deficient,  dependent,  and  unemployed  Our  first  thought  should  bo 
for  cur  own  Charity  shf.uld  begin  at  heme  Immigration  should 
be   further  restricted   at   least   by   passing   S.  3201,   which   would 


y 
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merely  exclude  the  thousands  of  aliens  now  being  admitted  under 
section  5.  no  one  of  whom  has  a  near  relative  here  and  every  one 
of  whom  comes  to  take  a  Job  away  from  someone  already  here  or 
to  go  on  relief  or  become  dependent  on  scmecne  who  has  to  have 
a  Job  to  support  him.  First  thmgs  should  be  first.  We  should  not 
decide  our  American  affairs  or  legislate  the  way  aliens  here  and 
abroad  want  us  to  "  legislate,  but  for  America  and  Americans,  and 
as   Americans. 


Water-Borne  Commerce  in  America's  Citadel  of 

Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  13.  1940 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  when 
there  is  so  much  public  interest  in  national  defense,  those 
of  us  who  for  a  long  time  have  devoted  our  time  and 
energy  to  planning  and  improving  the  navigable  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States  are  gratified  at  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  the  Nation's  waterways  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  plans  have  been 
made  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  ever  in  view  and 
that  the  works  have  been  authorized  and  constructed  from 
a  national  viewpoint  free  from  partisan  and  selfish  motives. 
As  a  result  this  country,  beginning  to  prepare  for  defense, 
finds  its  waterways  better  able  than  ever  before  to  transport 
bulk  freight  and  take  care  of  the  heavy  traflBc  which  the 
railroads  were  imable  to  handle  in  the  first  World  War  and 
are  never  able  to  transport  when  this  country  is  sufiBciently 
prosperous  to  produce  and  put  into  interstate  commerce  the 
heavy  tonnages  derived  from  its  abundant  natural  resources. 
of  grain,  oil,  metal,  ores.  coal,  and  manufactured  products. 

COASTAL   AND    LAKI   REGIONS 

The  harbors,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers  of  our  coastal 
and  lake  regions  are  deeper  and  better  maintained  than 
ever  before.  The  planning  has  been  characterized  by  thor- 
oughness and  vision,  and  authorized  projects  have  been  ac- 
complished in  synchronism  with  the  growth  and  demands  of 
the  country.  Without  referring  to  all  of  the  important  ac- 
complishments, I  invite  attention  to  the  essential  benefits 
to  national  defense  of  the  coastal  harbors  which  permit  the 
eCBcient  handling  of  oil  and  gasoline,  and  to  the  defense 
value  of  the  hart)ors  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  make  feasible 
the  transportation  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  to  the  man- 
ufacturing centers  of  steel  and  iron.  Without  these  water- 
way improvements  our  national  defense  would  indeed  be  in 
a  bad  way. 

THK   MiaSUSIPPI   BASHf 

In  the  great  central  region  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains,  as  elsewhere,  the 
planning  for  water-borne  transportation  has  t)een  fore- 
handed, and  has  been  performed  with  vision.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  not  erred  by  being  too  conservative  but  have 
authorized  improvements  in  a  truly  liberal  and  modern 
spirit.  Our  actions  have  been  governed  by  national  motives, 
and  as  a  result  navigable  waterways  are  ready  when  so  many 
other  essentials  for  defense  are  imprepared.  Let  me  mention 
some  of  the  waterway  facilities  in  the  Great  Mississippi 
Basin. 

lOWOL  lilBSISSIFPT  Kim 

From  Cairo,  HI.,  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  we  have  a  l)arge-line 
channel  300  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep,  which  is  maintained 
in  first -class  shape,  and  through  which  heavily  laden  barge 
tows  are  continually  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  Oil  and 
gasoline  are  hauled  l)y  water  from  refineries  at  Baton  Rouge 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  to  Chicago,  to  Louisville,  to  Cincinnati,  to  Pitts- 
burgh, to  Nashville,  and  to  innumerable  other  cities  and 
towns.  This  oil  and  gasoline  cannot  be  distributed  by  any 
other  form  of  transportation  with  the  same  efficiency.    Of 


course,  grain,  coal,  steel  products,  and  cotton  are  also  trans- 
ported by  t)arge  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River. 

MISSOURI  RIVER 

On  the  Missouri  River,  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  there 
is  a  6-foot  channel,  and  it.s  ccntinuation  to  Sioux  City  is 
about  75  percent  completed.  The  plan  is  to  develop  the 
6-foot  channel  into  a  9-foot  project  from  St.  Louis  to  Sioux 
City.  At  present  there  are  large  in-bound  shipments  to 
Kansas  City  of  building  materials,  fuel  oil.  machinery,  and 
chemicals,  and  out -bound  shipments  of  wheat,  fiour,  ores, 
lumber  products,  and  sand. 

XTPftR  MlSSISSIPn  AND  HUNOTS  RnTERS 

Barge-line  trafBc  is  affording  regular  service  from  the 
lower  Mississippi  below  Cairo  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis 
and  to  Minneapolis,  and  up  the  Illinois  River  to  Chicago. 
TTiese  channels,  9  feet  in  depth,  permit  the  hauling  of  coal 
from  the  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  and  Wfst  Virginia  coal 
fields  to  the  cities  and  towns  located  on  and  near  these 
rivers. 

OHIO   RTVER 

The  9-foot  navigation  project  for  the  Ohio  River  author- 
ized in  1910  has  been  completed  and  it  makes  possible  the 
economical  and  eflBcient  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  steel-manufacturing 
areas,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  water  transportation  makes 
coal  cheap  everywhere  that  the  barge  lines  carry  coal. 
Without  abundant  iron  and  plentiful  ccal  due  to  water-borne 
transportation,  national  defense  would  be  in  a  sad  plight. 
Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  remain  other  con- 
necting waterways  in  the  Ohio  Basin  that  could  advan- 
tageously be  improved. 

WATERWAY    IMPROVEMENTS    ARE    A    DmECT    AID    TO    DEFENSE 

In  summary  let  me  say  that  but  for  the  comprehensive 
planning  that  has  been  accomplished  with  thoroughness  and 
vision  by  the  Army  engineers  of  the  War  Department  and 
but  for  the  broad-minded  statesmanship  exercised  by  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  waterway  projects  we  might  not  be 
so  well  prepared  now  for  the  emergency  we  face.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  transportation  of  heavy  bulk 
produce  can  never  be  handled  by  any  form  of  transportation 
with  the  same  eflBciency  and  economy  that  is  possible  with 
waterway  transportation.  In  fact  no  other  form  of  trans- 
portation can  fulfill  this  need  in  a  national  emergency. 
Waterway  improvements  are  a  direct  and  essential  aid  to 
national  defense  and  this  is  particularly  true  for  the  great 
central  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  which  is  protected 
naturally  by  mountain  ranges  from  hostile  attack.  This 
region  produces  grain,  cotton,  oil.  iron.  zinc,  lead,  and  other 
minerals  in  abundance.  Already  many  plants  for  processing 
foodstuffs  and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  located  in  it.  There  is  a  naval-ordnance 
arsenal  near  Charleston.  W.  Va..  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives is  being  started  near  Memphis,  there  are  airplane  fac- 
tories In  Kansas  and  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  and  arm.s  arc 
produced  at  Rock  Island.  Undoubtedly  other  establishments 
for  the  production  of  war  materials  under  the  defense  pro- 
gram will  be  located  in  this  region.  We  must  not  neglect 
any  of  our  waterways,  but  especially  mast  the  navigab'e 
rivers  and  channels  in  the  central  Mississippi  Basin  be  main- 
tained, improved,  and  extended  since  water-borne  commerce 
in  America's  citadel  of  defense  is  essential  for  preparedness. 


A  Vital  Artery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  13.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  international  turmoil  our  attention  is  properly  directed  to 
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defense  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  safeguard 
against  future  attacks. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  asks  for  a  survey  and 
examination  for  a  ship  canal  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan.  This.  I  believe,  should  be  studied  at  this  time, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  project  has  previously  received  an 
unfavorable  report,  because  attention  is  now  directed  to  the 
importance  of  the  proper  protection  of  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  in  my  district,  through  which  is  shipped  the 
iron  ore  so  vital  tc  our  defense  program. 

This  iron  ore  upon  which  our  steel  plants  now  depend  comes 
from  the  mines  in  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. The  locks  take  care  of  the  23-foot  drop  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  Huron,  permitting  the  shipment  by  boat  of 
as  many  as  70.000.000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1  year.  If  through 
sabotage  or  an  attack  from  an  enemy  nation  these  locks  were 
destroyed,  the  shipment  would  be  seriously  delayed,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  would  be  very  much  increased. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  study  of  a  second  or  alternative 
route,  conncctmg  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  through  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  Au  Train  Lake  in  Lake 
Superior  to  Little  Bay  dc  Noquet  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  insurance  for  defense  in  an  emer- 
gency, such  a  route  would  cut  off  a  distance  of  360  miles  in  the 
shipping  distance  b^'tween  the  mines  and  the  steel  mills  in  the 
Chicago  and  Gary,  Ind.,  area. 

Also  such  a  canal  would  serve  to  open  up  new  territory  and 
make  possible  the  development  of  power  sufficient  to  operate 
the  locks  in  the  canal,  with  enough  surplus  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  territory  and  contribute 
richly  to  their  further  development.  Such  construction  would 
also  help  residents  of  the  territory  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
Due  to  the  depletion  of  the  timber  resources  which  supplied  the 
lumber  mills  and  furnished  the  raw  materials  which  served 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  our  larger  urban  centers,  there  is  now 
in  many  sections  of  this  territory  a  greater  need  for  relief  than 
elsewhere  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  can  provide  this  rehabilitation,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  greater  safety  of  our  Nation, 
the  building  of  this  ship  canal  should  receive  early  and  serious 
consideration. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  permission  to  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  entitled 
••A  Vital  Artery."  telling  something  of  the  importance  of  the 
Soo  locks  presently,  and  some  of  the  earlier  history  of  their 
construction. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

A      VriAL      ARTEKT 

The  soldiers  patrolling  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich  .  are 
entrusted  with  a  grave  responsibility. 

The  destruction  of  these  locks  would  cut  the  "life  line"  of  the 
American  steel  Industry  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  the  two  most  Im- 
portant minerals  In  steel  making.  Was  It  by  design  that  natur? 
put  most  of  our  coal  In  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  our  Iron  ore  as 
far  west  as  Minnesota?  At  any  rate  the  coal  and  ore  have 
to  be  brought  together,  and  the  St  Marys  Palls  Canal  is  the  b<3ttle- 
neck  through  which  this  union  of  essential  minerals  is  effected. 

As  much  as  70.000.000  tons  of  Iron  ore  have  passed  through  this 
canal  in  a  year 

As  early  as  1797  fur  traders  dug  a  canal  around  the  rapids  at 
the  Soo  and  built  a  lock  to  overcome  the  drop  of  23  feet  from 
Lcke  Superior  to  L.ake  Huron  That  was  on  the  Canadian  side 
American  troops  destroyed  the  lock  In  the  War  of  1812  All  freight 
then  had  again  to  be  hauled  over  the  portage,  a  slow  and  expensive 
piocess 

When  the  Michigan  Legislature  voted  $25,000  and  starts  to  dig 
Itielf  a  new  and  better  canal,  which  Congress  had  refused  to  sanc- 
tion soldiers  were  sent  to  drive  the  workmen  away.  The  Michigan 
canal  question,  as  It  was  caUed.  was  before  Congress  for  years. 
Among  the  project  s  strongest  opponents  was  Henry  Clay,  who  de- 
clared that  It  was  "a  work  quite  beyond  the  remotest  settlement  of 
the  United  States  "  Congress  finally  surrendered  in  1852  and  gave 
750,000  acre?  of  public  land  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  "a  ditch  around 
the  rapids"  on  the  American  side. 

The  St  Marys  Falls  Canal  was  not  so  far  beyond  the  remotest 
settlement  of  the  United  Slates  but  that  in  1929  some  92.000  000 
tons  of  freight  pa-ssed  through  It — about  4.000.000  tons  more  than 
passed  through   the  Panama.  Suez,  and  Kiel  Canals   together. 

A  transporutlon  arU-ry  of  that  Importance  could  not  be  cut 
without    serious  results   to  our    whole  industrial  system. 


The  Present  Task  of  Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Scpternbcr  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J    EDGAR  HOOVER    DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU   OF   INVESTIOATION 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, before  the  forty-seventh  annual  convention.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
September  9.  1940: 

THE   PRESENT   TASK   OF   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  are  typical  of  democracy  at  its  best.  Here  we  who  repre- 
sent law  enforcement  convene  to  determine  how  best  we  can  meet 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  Snice  our  last  meeting  the  days 
have  been  filled  with  problems  vf  importance  and  with  dlfHcultle* 
that  have  at  times  seemed  overwhelming  The  future  will  present 
even  greater  emergencies,  which  will  test  our  utmost  Ingenuity  and 
our  energy. 

In  recent  months  the  world's  complexion  has  materially  changed. 
Nations  of  men  once  free  have  been  cruelly  crushed  under  a  heel 
of  might.  Green  fields  have  been  reddened  with  freedom's  blood 
and  proud  landmarks  have  been  reduced  to  aehes.  Transcending  a 
vast  expanse  of  ocean,  the  hostilities  of  the  Old  World  have  dis- 
turbed our  own  peaceful  shores 

Today  America  has  become  the  battleground  of  foreign  agents. 
They  spin  their  webs  of  alien  philosophies  to  ensnare  America,  and 
in  darknes.s  weave  insidious  plans  to  scuttle  our  national  defense. 
To  counter  and  attack  these  vicious  forces  is  the  present  task  of 
law  enforcement  Never  have  we  had  such  responsibilities  or  oppor- 
tunities By  protecting  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
we  are  preserving  the  .security  of  America 

We  of  law  enforcement  already  are  aware  of  the  potential  dangers 
that  menace  every  community  In  the  land  These  Increa.sed  burdens 
on  law  enforcement  prodvice  an  open  Invitation  to  the  underworld 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  However,  the  threats  of  the  underworld 
are  of  little  consequence  today  compared  to  the  threats  of  sub- 
verters  who  are  bent  on  undermining  and  weakening  our  Nation, 
leavlns?  It  vulnerable  to  open  attack. 

There  Is  no  difference  between  the  ruthlesp  dictator  of  the  crimi- 
nal underworld  and  the  high-handed  political  dictator  of  the  upper 
world.  Both  deal  in  avarice,  in  Rreed.  In  lust  for  power.  In  mass 
murder,  and  in  blood  purges.  We  in  America  believe  that  prison 
or  the  electric  chair  Is  the  place  for  such  menaces  to  civilization. 
If  we  would  protect  America,  we  must  determine  that  no  group  of 
espionage  agents  or  subverters  and  no  coalition  of  paid  antl- 
'    American  propagandists  shall  sway  us  from  our  American  way  of 

I    life. 

Long  t>efore  the  present  threat  to  our  national  security,  law  en- 
forcement began  to  place  Its  house  In  order.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done.  In  times  like  these,  to  have  widespread  public  cooperation, 
law  enforcement  must  have  widespread  public  confidence.  When  a 
law-enforcement  ofHcor  or  a  public  ofnclal  will  sell  his  honor  and 
integrity  to  the  underworld,  he  will  also  sell  his  country's  honor 
to  a  foreign  a',;ent  for  a  price.  Law  enforcement  cannot  hope  to 
cope  with  lawlessness  unless  It  flrt^t  emulates  law  and  order. 

Recently  the  F.  B  I.  was  the  target  of  widespread  vituperation 
Irusplred  by  Communists  and  racketeers,  aided  by  a  few  ptr^ons  in 
both  high  and  lew  places  who  seemingly  had  no  desire  to  learn  th» 
truth  The  "tmear  campaign"  designed  to  discredit  the  P.  B.  L 
and  wreck  public  confidence  In  Its  mission,  was  planned  by  a 
group  of  Communist  termites  and  furthered  by  their  ever-willing 
fellow  travelers  and  stooges.  While  they  sought  destruction,  they 
were,  of  course,  claiming  their  constitutional  rights  of  a.s.sembly  and 
free  speech  To  the  credit  of  the  American  people,  their  malicious 
lies  were  recognized  and  discounted.  We  of  the  F.  B  I.  knew 
their  charges  were  false  and  so  did  you.  We  of  law  enforcement 
have  no  love  for  the  slimy  racketeering.  revolution-Inciting  ways 
of  the  Communist  and  the  bundf^man.  and  we  realize  that  law 
enforcement  will  be  maligned  so  long  as  these  propaganda  pur- 
veyors are  allowed  to  re%olt  against  our  way  of  life. 

La.st  September,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  designated 
the  P  B  I.  to  coordinate  the  attack  against  the  foreign  foes  within 
our  gates  The  President  called  upon  all  law  enforcement  to  assist 
the  P.  B  I.  in  this  ta.sk  and  to  refer  to  It  matters  Involving  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and  violations  of  our  neu- 
trality regulations.  Never  has  law  enforcement  responded  so 
promptly  or  so  efficiently,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
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each  of  you  men  of  law  enforcement  for  the  splendid  manner  In 
which  you  have  assisted  the  F.  B   I.  in  this  important  task. 

That  there  is  a  "flfth  column"  In  America  is  an  acknowledged 
reality:  that  it  dees  menace  America  is  an  established  fact;  that  it 
must  be  met  is  tl-.e  determination  of  every  decent  American.  A 
"fifth  column"  of  destruction  following  in  the  wake  of  confusion. 
weakening  the  sinews  of  a  nation  and  paralyzing  it  with  fear  can 
be  met  only  by  the  Nation-wide  offensive  of  all  law  enforcement. 
All  America  n.Uit  determme  that  these  foreign  interlopers  shall 
not  establish  them^ielvrs  l)ehind  masquerading  fronts. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  today  we  of  law  enforcement  are  better 
prepared  to  meet  these  foes  than  we  were  when  America  found 
herself  embroiled  in  armed  conflict  In  1917.  Obviously,  the  forces 
of  the  F  B  I.,  despite  its  far-flung  ramifications,  are  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  Job  that  must  be  done.  The  common  task 
of  law  enforcement  therefore  has  been  to  unify  its  efforts  and 
coordinate  ii.s  endeavors  on  every  frcnt.  This  has  been  achieved 
to  an  extent  which  has  exceeded  our  expectations  In  every  locality 
of  the  Nation  conferences  have  been  held  between  ranking  law- 
enforcement  offlcials  and  the  F  B.  I.  to  perfect  the  machinery  of 
Internal  security,  which  today  is  functioning  as  one  agency  in 
handling  ccmplalnts  Involving  our  national  defense.  Night  and 
day  your  officers  and  those  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are  quietly  working  In  the 
closest  cooperation  in  investigating  complaints  of  activities  allegedly 
Inimical  to  our  Nations  interests. 

I  always  have  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  national  police.  Time  after 
time  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  only  effective  system  of  policing 
which  this  Nation  wants  and  needs  is  a  cooperative  local,  county 
State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement.  Today  this  is  an  accompUshed 
fact,  and  we  have  done  it  in  the  American  way.  We  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  Internal  security  is  a  joint  responsibility 
Together  we  will  handle  situations  as  they  arise  in  a  calm.  Impartial 
manner.  There  is  need,  however,  for  continued  coordination  of 
effort 

Unfortunately,  m  a  few  States  efforts  have  been  made  by  persons 
not   fully  cognizant  of  the  magnitude   and   technical  character   of 
this  task  to  create  superstructures  of   agencies   between   local   law 
enforcement  and  the  F.  B.  I.  to  handle  or  direct  these  matters 
This  can  never  be.  if  our  internal  seciirity  is  to  be  best  served 
There  miist  be  a  direct  and  free  flow  of  contact  between  all  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  F    B.  I.     That   is  why  I  am  happy 
today  to  meet  with  you  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.     We  of  the  F.  B.  I.  want  your  ideas,  assistance 
and  cooperation  so  that  together  we  may  better  do  oiu-  Job      We 
wUl  have  frequent  occasion  to  meet  together  and  to  utilize  your 
facilities  in  our  national  program  of  protection  against  the  activi- 
ties of  the  -fifth  coliimn."     I  intend  to  continue  to  look  to  you  for 
your  advice  and  guidance  and  In  turn  the  entire  resources  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  are  always  available  to  you. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  cannot  be  gauged  by  screaming 
headlines  of  dragnet  arrests  of  spies,  saboteurs,  and  subverters 
Best  resxuts  cannot  be  obtained  by  blatant  statements  of  sweeping 
accusations  against  Individuals  or  groups  without  legal  and  com- 
petent evidence  to  support  such  charges.  The  preservation  of  our 
internal  security  U  too  serious  a  task  and  too  sacred  a  trxist  to 
permit  It  to  be  used  as  a  springboard  for  self-seeking  politicians  or 
psychopathic  publicity  seekers.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  such 
methods  accomplish  nothing  except  to  console  amateur  reformers 
and  pseudo  Sherlocks.  Counterespionage  becomes  effective  only 
when  foreign  agents  are  placed  under  surveillance,  their  contact* 
observed,  their  ooethods  of  conununlcatlon  established,  and  sources 
of  Information  ascertained  and  later  controlled.  The  Nation  need 
have  no  fear  that  professional  law-enforcement  officers  of  long 
experience  will  be  moved  by  any  emotional  surges  of  prejudice  and 
passion. 

Complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversive  activities  have 
been  received  by  the  thousands  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
last  September.  On  one  day  alone.  2.871  complaints  poured  mto 
the  various  F.  B.  I.  oOces  throughout  the  NaUon.  The  surging 
wave  of  patriotism  which  followed  the  declaration  of  a  limited 
national  emergency,  encoiiraging  as  it  is.  has  its  dangers.  Unbridled 
activities  and  loose  statements  of  Indlvldvials  Investigating  sub- 
versive activities  are  distinctly  un-American,  no  matter  how  patri- 
otic the  alms.  The  vigilante  method  Is  distinctly  contrary  to 
American  ideals  of  Justice. 

It  ia  not  necesaary  for  our  cltlaens  to  take  the  law  in  their  own 
bands  unleaa  and  until  law  enforcement  breaks  down.  That  it 
wUl  DOC  do.  The  handling  of  matters  dealing  with  espionage 
sabotage,  and  subversive  activities  is  a  task  which  must  be  en- 
trusted to  experienced  officers  of  law  enforcement,  if  the  desired 
reatilta  are  to  be  aecured  Citizens'  groups  could  more  effectively 
and  expeditiously  achieve  their  patriotic  purposes  if  their  energies 
were  directed  toward  strengthening  and  supporting  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  in  their  communities  rather  than  in  seeking  to  take 
over  their  duties  and   powers. 

We  of  law  enforcement  must  remember  that  our  Nation  has  been 
formed  of  many  different  racial  and  national  types.  We  must  not 
allow  misled,  emotionally  guided,  or  gosslp-mlnded  Individuals  to 
direct  acts  of  nuisance  and  oppreaaion  against  persons  of  different 
nationalitlea. 

During  the  past  war  a  foreign  name  often  aroused  suspicion  and 
oppreaalw  action.  Already  there  have  been  accusations  based 
purely  upon  racial  backgrounds.  The  great  mases  of  our  people 
of  foreign  extraction  repudiate  and  abhor  the  very  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  power-crazed  demagogues  who  would  inject  into 
America  the  deadly  virus  of  communism,  oazl-tsm,  and  fascism. 


The  fact  that  America  has  been  a  melting  pot  is  seised  upon  as  a 
weakness  by  strategists  and  dictators  abroad.  Little  do  they  realize 
the  strength  welded  by  this  fuzing  of  peoples  who  love  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States  and  hate  the  oppressions  of  other  lands. 
The  very  fact  that  our  ancestors  sought  a  new  life  in  America  is 
proof  that  they  would  not  wish  to  transplant  here  tlie  terror  and 
tyranny  that  was  left  behind  in  the  Old  World. 

In  charting  our  c<?urse  for  the  future  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  l)etter  to  prevent  than  to  detect  The  common  task  of  law 
enforcement  demands  not  only  a  preparedness  program  but  a  pro- 
gram of  prevention.  I  would  urge  every  chief  of  police  in  America 
to  Immediately  take  stops  to  survey  the  utilities  in  his  community. 
Nothing  would  be  so  devastating  as  the  pollution  of  a  city's  water 
supply.  The  destruction  of  power  utilities  and  fuel  supplies  could 
be  just  as  demoralizing  as  the  scream  of  the  dive  bomber  Civil 
defense  plans  are  as  vital  as  war  plans.  Every  facility  of  the  F  B  L 
Is  available  to  assist  you  in  this  task. 

We  all  join  in  the  hope  that  our  Nation  will  never  again  find  Itself 
at  war.  Should  that  time  come,  however,  the  armed  services  of  the 
country  can  be  expected  to  fulfill  their  missions.  The  task  of  law 
enforcement,  which  in  reality  is  the  first  line  of  defense,  will  be  to 
protect  our  country's  sources  of  supply  and  the  internal  forces 
which  will  insure  victory. 

The  headlines  of  past  months  have  emphasized  in  every  possible 
manner  the  vital  net^d  for  training  in  all  fields  in  the  moth  ids  'jf 
modern  warfare.  All  the  equipment  that  the  Nation  could  pa<=^s:b!y 
afford  would  be  of  no  practical  value  unless  men  were  trained  to 
use  it  effectively  Law  enforcement  some  years  ago  recognized  the 
necessity  for  this  training  in  its  own  field  As  a  result,  this  assoria- 
tion  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of  the  P.  B  I  Na- 
tional Police  Academy 

The  success  of  the  academy  has  exceeded  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions Its  some  500  graduates  have  given  a  great  Impetus  to  wide- 
spread police-training  schools  in  every  section  of  the  country  Our 
forces  have  become  training  conscious  and  the  state  of  prepared- 
ness which  law  enforcement  has  reached  is  a  justifiable  source  of 
pride  to  those  ol  us  who  have  recognized  through  the  years  the 
needs  of  West  Point  in  law  enforcement. 

The  P.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  has  now  met  that  need  It 
has  already  proven  to  be  a  powerful  unifying  force.  In  but  little 
more  than  5  years  highly  trained  peace  officers  have  returned  to 
their  home  towns,  constituting  an  encircling  ring  of  protecting  out- 
posu.  They  have  taken  to  their  own  departments  a  Natlou-wide 
view  point  of  present  problems 

So  far  the  major  emphasis  of  my  remarks  has  been  directed  to- 
ward Internal  defense  from   the  so-called    "flfth  column  "   with   its 
I    spies,  saboteurs,  and  softeners  of  public  morale.     In  other  years    I 
I    have  dealt  with  crime  and  its  treatment.     There  is  little  difference 
I    between  the  conniving  of  the  foreign  foe  within  oiu"  gates  and  the 
filth  and  scheming  of  the  criminal  underworld      The  methods  that 
stopped  the  gangster,  kidnaper,  and  bank  robber  remain  the  same. 
The  formula  is  a  simple  one — superior  manpower,  superior  eqiup- 
ment,  and  superior  training. 

Typical  of  aU  law  enforcement,  the  P    B    I    has  assumed  more 
I    responsibilities  and  a  greater  volume  of  work  than  In  any  other 
I    period  of  our  history.     Yet  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  suc- 
I    cessful  ever  experienced— more  convictions  were  secured    more  ca^ea 
I    were   handled;    greater   services   were   rendered   to   you   men   of    law 
!    enforcement  through  the  Identification  Division,  the  Crime  Labora- 
tory, the  F    B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  and  through  tralmnK 
i    activities.     Beyond  these   tangible  achievements  lies   the  fact   that 
law  enforcement  is  still  a  good  investment  for  the  taxpayers'  money 
During  the  past  year  for  every  $l  which  was  spent  on  the  regular 
work  of  the  F^B    I   over  98  were  returned  to  the  taxpayers  In  fines. 
savings,  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  F  B  I  You  too. 
share  m  this  pride,  because  the  FBI  is  your  centml  service  agency 
and  It  symbolizes  your  own  accomplishments  You  have  helped  u« 
to  achieve  as  I  hope  we  have  helped  you.  And  at  this  time  I  Mtend 
to  you  and  your  associates  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did response  you  have  given  our  every  request.  WhUe  offering  our 
thanks,  we  continue  to  offer  our  services. 

The  enjoyable  reflection  on  past  attainments  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  greater  achievements  In  the  future  We  must  press 
on  to  make  America  secure  for  our  men.  women,  and  children  But 
nm  we  must  make  It  unsafe  for  all  spies,  saboteurs,  enemy  agents. 
Communists,  bundlsts.  and  the  entire  breed  of  helluh  consplratora 
who  have  t)een  spawned  in  the  fetid  swamps  of  European  hate 

In  the  present  conflict,  fortunately,  law  enforcement  has  power- 
ful auies.  The  honest  workingman  and  the  honest  employer  the 
^ue  American,  whether  by  birth  or  by  naturalliauon.  owes  it  to  his 
Nation,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  God  to  stand  by  the  land  which 
protects  him  Such  real  Americans  must  umte  in  telling  everybodT 
who  as«alls  the  principles  upon  which  our  country  was  founded  that 
If  they  do  not  appreciate  what  America  stands  for  then  they  should 
go  to  the  lands  which  foster  the  foreign  "isms"  they  preach  This 
country  has  no  place  for  the  subverter  or  for  the  dictator  lover  no 
matter  tinder  what  innocent-appearing  guise  he  may  masquerade 
nis  activities.  "       — — » 

Freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  thought,  conceived  by  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  as  a  vital  part  of  this  country  s  heritage, 
were  Intended  for  honest  persons  seeking  a  land  of  Uberty,  and  not 
far  crooks  or  dictators,  spies  or  traitors.  Communists  or  bundsmen. 
To  these  malefactors  the  Constitution  is  merely  a  scrap  of  paper  not 
"v.f''^^'  °^  liberty  and  freedom  They  use  the  Constitution  as  a 
Shield  to  protect  themselves  while  they  seek  to  kill,  plunder    and 
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destroy  our  American  way  of  life.  Let  us  not  be  tjegulled  by  their 
smoke  screens  or  their  perversion,  too  often  concealed  under  a  false 
front  of  alleged  civil  liberties. 

As  a  peace-loving  people  we  have  not  emphasized  an  effective  state 
of  preparedness  We  have  been  lulled  into  an  unsafe  sense  of  secur- 
ity by  the  subtle  propaganda  that  has  been  imleashed  In  America.  As 
a  result,  our  defenses,  both  physical  and  moral,  have  been  neglected. 
Fortunately,  now  in  the  face  of  a  national  emergency,  we  are  devel- 
oping a  real  state  of  preparedness  that  will  defy  and  overwhelm  any 
external  enemies  or  internal  plotters  who  would  destroy  this  glorious 
Nation 

In  the  past  we  have  failed  to  recognize  and  to  attack  the  menaces 
that  abound.  This  does  not  apply  solely  to  equipping  armies  or 
navies.  There  is  not  a  law-enforcement  agency  in  the  land  that  has 
not  felt  the  ax  of  lal.se  economy  at  one  time  or  another.  There  are 
ftw  cities  in  America  today  which  have  provided  their  police  depart- 
ments with  adequate  compensation,  sufficient  personnel,  and  modern 
equipment.  Now  Is  the  time  to  build  up  the  forces  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  put  them  on  a  basis  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  every 
emergency  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  every  police  depart- 
ment's personnel  be  raised  to  the  maximum  quota  in  order  that  it 
may  properly  assist  the  F.  B.  I.  In  dealing  with  "fifth  coliunn" 
activities. 

In  surveying  the  advances  of  our  profession  we  can  take  pride  In 
the  thought  that  today  we  are  united.  Inspired  by  the  sacredness  of 
a  common  ta.<-k.  law  enforcement  presents  a  solid  phalanx  of  courage 
and  integrity  ready  if  need  be.  to  stop  at  no  sacrifice  to  carry  out  our 
assignment  of  protecting  America.  I  am  certain  that  in  this  national 
emergency  the  country  can  feel  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  its  inter- 
nal defenses  are  manned  by  these  gallant,  skilled,  self-sacrificing, 
patriotic  law-enforcement  officers,  trained  in  modern  methods  and 
viullzed  by  the  .spirit  that  has  made  America  great-  the  spirit  that 
will  continue  to  make  our  America  endure  and  conquer  every  foe 
fiom  within  or  without.    We  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  task. 


Selective  Compulsory  Military  Training 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  13,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  MILLARD  W  RICE.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE.  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  valuable  Informa- 
tion on  the  que.stion  of  compulsory  military  training  can  be 
found  in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  Insert- 
ing herewith  the  statement  made  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  na- 
tional legislative  representative.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  1940. 

Mr.  Rice  is  acknowledged  as  a  close  student  of  mibtary 
affairs  and  an  authority  on  problems  confronting  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country. 

The  following  statement  clearly  portrays  the  position  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  compulsory  military  training: 

STATEMENT  OF  MILLARO  W  RICE,  NATIONAL  LXCISLATIVl  REPHKSENTATIVE, 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON, 
D.    C. 

The  Chairman  We  will  now  hear  from  the  national  legislative 
representative  of  that  militant  organization,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Mr  Rice,  will  you  come  forward  and  make  your  statement 
In  your  own  way' 

Mr  Rice  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  commonly  called  the  V  F.  W.,  Is.  as  you  gentlemen  know,  a 
ccngresslonally  chartered  organization,  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens who  have  had  active  campaign-badge  service  in  some  war, 
campaign,  or  expedition  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  its  members  are  former  front-line  fighting 
men.  who  have  served  overseas  or  In  hostile  waters.  In  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  during  some  war, 
campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged, the  V  P  W.  has  long  been  insisting  that  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  war  Is  the  best  preventive  against  war. 


To  that  end,  the  V  F  W.  has,  during  all  of  Its  more  than  40  years 
of  existence,  been  insisting — by  periodic  pertinent  articles  and  edi- 
torials In  Its  national  publication.  Foreign  Service:  by  numerous 
local  and  Nation-wide  radio  addresses  by  Its  local,  department,  and 
national  officers  and  by  speeches  on  the  part  of  Its  many  local  de- 
partment and  national  officers  before  gatherings  of  various  organi- 
zations and  associations — that  our  Nation  was  in  need  of  many 
more  men  and  much  more  modernized  munitions  and  mechanized 
motorized  materiel,  in  order  to  be  svire  to  be  able  to  protect  America 
against  any  possible  aggressive  force. 

During  each  of  the  last  several  years.  Congress  has  provided  for 
Increased  appropriations  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard:  there  has  therefore  been  a  gradual,  although  appar- 
ently too  slow,  lncrea.se  in  the  number  of  trained  men  in  each  of 
these  branches  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
Incidental  equipment,  armament,  munitions,  guns,  airplanes,  and 
combatant  vessels  now  so  badly  needed. 

During  the  last  several  months  this  process  of  expanding  our 
armed  forces,  both  as  to  men  and  as  to  materiel,  has  been  very  much 
speeded  up.  and  will,  and  should,  continue  to  be  speeded  up  as  much 
as  possible  until  brought  up  to  the  strength  deemed  necessary  to 
guarantee  cur  Nation's  defense 

At  the  fortieth  annual  national  encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  last  year  several  resolutions  were 
adopted  calling  for  "an  expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps, 
as  well  as  National  Guard.  C  M  T  C.  R.  O  T.  C,  and  Reserve 
Corps,  amply  equipped  with  scientifically  developed  modernized, 
mechanized,  motorized  materiel,  sufficient  to  protect  America  against 
any  possible  aggressive  force." 

In  order  that  this  committee  may  be  advised  of  the  specific  terms 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  our  last  national  encampment,  di- 
rectly related  to  the  question  of  national  defense,  I  should  like  to 
Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  copies  of  three  of  such  resolutions, 
as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  during  the  past 
several  years  been  vigorou.sly  advocating  specific  increases  In  trained 
men  and  modernized,  mechanized,  motorized  materiel  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  National 
Guard,  the  Citizens"  Military  Training  Corps,  and  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" Training  Corps,  and  the  various  Reserve  corps,  by  liberalized 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to  that  end,  with  the  conviction 
that  effective  p.'-eparedness  for  war  Is  the  best  preparedness  against 
war:  and 

"Whereas  the  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  national-de- 
fense purposes  have  each  year  since  1933  substantially  liberalized 
and  added  to,  responsive  to  the  specific  suggestions  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  so  that  appropriations  for  the  United  States  armed 
forces  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  about  four  times  as  much  as 
was  appropriated  for  the  year  1933  and  greater  than  for  any  fiscal 
year  during  time  of  peace,  for  which  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  deserving  of  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
American  people;  and 

"Whereas  lack  of  adequate  military  training  was  the  reason  for 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  youth  of  America 
during  our  Nations  participation  In  the  World  War;  Now.  there- 
lore,  be  it 

•'Resolved,  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  That  we  do  hereby  reaffirm  our 
advocacy  of  an  expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as 
an  expanded  National  Guard,  with  C.  M.  T.  C,  R  O.  T.  C,  and 
Reserve  Corps,  with  scientifically  developed  and  modernized,  mecha- 
nized, motorized  mat«^riel  and  equipment,  arms  and  ammunition, 
ships  and  airplanes,  and  other  material,  as  may  be  considered  desir- 
able and  feasible  by  our  national  committees  on  national  defense 
and  legislation. 

••••••• 

•Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Tliat  wt  give  unanimous  endorse- 
ment to  a  strong  national  defense  program  for  the  United  States 
and  one  that  will  be  capable  of  meeting  on  equal  terms  the  armed 
forces  of  any  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations  that  may  ever 
threaten  the  security  of  our  shores  or  the  principle*  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.   And.  be  It  further 

••Reaoli^ed.  That  we  favor  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  national -defense  system.  Including  ulr 
forces  and  naval  strength,  to  sufficient  proportions  to  give  the  United 
States  the  balance  of  power  In  any  dispute  that  may  arise  between 
our  country  and  any  other  country  that  may  be  Inclined  to  question 
America "s  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

••••••• 

"Whereas  the  world  is  In  a  political  and  economic  turmoil,  with 
powerful  nations  prepared  to  take  by  force  what  they  may  want. 
In  a  world  in  which  war  has  been  present  almost  continuously  dur- 
ing the  20  years  since  the  World  War.  and  when  treaties  and  solemn 
compacts  no  longer  bind  their  signatories;  and 

"Whereas,  we  view  with  approval  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  in  the 
last  year — 

"1.  To  maintain  its  peace  and  safety  In  a  troubled  world. 

"2.  To  build  its  Navy  to  a  strength  sufflrient  to  protect  our  shores 
and  our  outlying  bases  against  ever>'  possible  aggressor. 

'"3.  To  Increase  Its  strength  in  the  air  of  the  Navy  and  Army  to  a 
size  to  combat  successfully  the  air  fleets  that  could  be  brotight 
against  us. 
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"4.  To  Increase  tbe  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  to 
provide  an  Initial  protective  force  of  400.000  to  provide  for  our 
national  protection  without  delay,  and  to  equip  those  forces  with 
the  best  and  latest  arms,  transportation,  and  equipment. 

"5.  To  provide  for  the  training  of  the  Organized  Reserves,  the 
Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps,  and  the  citizens  military  training 
canips.  so  as  to  produce  a  civilian  army  of  maximiun  strength  to 
support  the  Initial  force  when  necessary  and  to  plan  for  the  manu- 
facture and  delivery  of  modern  supplies  when  needed. 

'Whereas,  we  as  veterans  oppose  war  here  and  elsewhere  now  and 
forever,  but  as  veterans  we  recognize  that  preparedness  for  emer- 
gency is  the  only  remaining  means  to  maintain  peace  for  our  pros- 
perous and  glorious  Nation;  Now  therefore,  be  it 

■Reaolved.  That  the  fortieth  national  encampment.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  approves  and  supports  a  pro- 
gram for  national  security  adequate  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  all  enemies  whom- 
soever." 

We,  of  the  V.  P.  W..  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  In  determining 
the  relative  strength  of  the  varlotis  branches  of  our  armed  forces 
which  might  be  deemed  sufflcient  "to  preserve  and  defend  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  all  enemies  whom- 
soever." 

Maintaining  and  defending  the  policies  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Having  decided  that  the  defense  of  our  own  covmtry  depends  upon 
our  ability,  in  cooperation  with  other  American  countries,  to  defend 
all  of  the  Americas  against  any  invasion  or  aggression  by  any  non- 
American  country,  or  combination  of  non-American  countries,  we 
consider  it  to  be  the  task  primarily  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  decide  Just  how  many  trained  men  we  need  In  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  and  Just  what  kind,  and  how 
much  of  each  kind,  of  equipment  and  materiel  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  be  able  successfully  to  defend  America  against  any 
possible  aggressive  action. 

Tbe  successive  recommendations  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  Navy  Department,  as  tranan[iitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  the  enactment  of  Increasing  authorizations  and 
appropriations  to  provide  more  men  and  more  materiel  for  national - 
defense  purp>oses.  have  been  promptly  complied  with  by  Congress 
during  the  last  several  months. 

It  is  certain  that  by  becoming  adequately  prepared  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  can  very  much  reduce  the  possibility  that 
any  nation  will  decide  to  conduct  any  aggressive  action  against  any 
part  of  the  Americas. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  experience  of  front-line  service  in  our 
Nation's  armed  forces  during  the  first  World  War  well  know  the 
terrible  human  cost  of  unpreparedness.  Many  of  the  lives  of 
America's  youth  were  snuffed  out  and  thousands  of  them  were 
wounded  needlessly,  during  the  World  War,  because  of  their  in- 
adequate training  and  because  of  the  Nation's  lack  of  adequate 
preparation  for  war. 

We  of  the  V.  P.  W.  well  know  the  cost  of  the  human  aftermath  of 
war.  We  want.  If  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  our  country 
becoming  involved  in  war,  but  If  the  ruthless  actions  of  other 
nations  should  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  become  involved  in  war, 
then  we  most  certainly  want  our  country,  and  its  young  men — the 
potential  veterans  of  future  wars — to  be  well  prepared. 

By  adequate  preparations  for  war.  we  not  only  decrease  the  prob- 
ability of  becomiiig  Involved  In  war.  but,  in  the  event  that  war 
should  come,  we  would  thereby  considerably  have  lessened  the  loss 
of  lives  and  of  limbs  of  our  front-line  defenders. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  probability  of  becoming  involved  in  war, 
and  In  order  to  reduce  the  human  aftermath  of  any  such  possible 
future  war,  the  V.  P.  W.  has  long  been  advocating  the  adoption  of 
a  program  of  adequate  preparedness — militarily.  Industrially,  and 
financially. 

BecaiMe  we  have  believed  that  the  morale  of  the  men  behind  the 
gun  Is  a  very  Important  factor  In  an  adequate  national  defense,  we 
have  aotight  to  sectire  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  ade- 
quate pensions  for  thoae  who  may  have  become  Injured  or  disabled 
by  reason  of  their  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  may  have  died  by 
reason  of  disabilities  incurred  in  such  service.. 

Becatise  we  believe  that  a  sense  of  equitable  treatment  tends  to 
increase  the  morale  of  men  actively  serving,  or  who  might  be  in- 
spired to  serve,  in  our  armed  forces,  we  have  sought  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  the  same  wages,  at  the  same  grades,  and 
the  same  opportunities  for  promotion,  for  men  in  the  Army  as 
have  long  been  available  for  men  who  serve  in  the  Navy. 

Hearings  were  held  last  April  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  concerning  a  bill  so  providing,  namely  S.  2224.  We 
pointed  out  to  such  committee  that  it  did  not  seem  at  all  fair  that 
a  young  man  who  might  otherwise  be  prompted  to  enlist  to  serve 
In  one  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  enlisting  for  a  3-year  period  In  the  Marine  Corps  or  In  the 
Army,  at  the  low  pay  of  only  t21  per  month — with  the  prospects 
that  95  percent  so  serving  would  remain  at  that  pay  grade  during 
such  3-year  enlistment — whereas  had  they  gone  in  the  Navy  their 
income  would  be  Increased  from  $21  to  $36  per  month,  after  3 
months  of  service,  and  whereas  had  they  decided  to  go  into  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  they  could  have  enlisted  for  a  6- 
month  period  at  a  salary  of  $30  per  month. 

The  enactment  of  8.  2234,  to  equalize  the  pay  of  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  wltb  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  was 
urged   before   the    Senate    Committee    on  Military   Affairs   several 


weeks  prior  to  the  first  request  for  emergency  appropriations  for 
national-defense  purposes,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  becau.se 
the  Bureau  of  the  Buclf:el  has  requested  that  action  be  deferred 
until  next  year  We  see  no  reason  for  postponement  of  such  an 
Important  subject. 

The  last  national  encampment  of  tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
by  a  resolution  calling  for  "detailed  plans  for  effective  mobilization 
of  men  and  money.  labi)r  and  industry,  in  the  event  of  war.  "  cer- 
tainly thereby  gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to  selective  conscription 
of  manpower  during  time  of  war 

No  resolution  was  considered  by  the  last  national  encampment 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  selective  conscription  for  training  and  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  during  time  of  peace.  In 
the  event  that  the  required  number  of  men  cannot  be  secured  on 
a  voluntary  basis  for  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  for  strictly  national-defense  purposes,  then  it  would  seem 
that  if  a  national  encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
were  confronted  with  such  situation  that  it  would  seriously  con- 
sider a  resolution  calling  for  selective  conscription  of  the  man- 
power  of  the  Nation  for  training  and  service  in  the  various  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  needed  national -defen.«e  purposes. 

Our  commander  in  chief.  Otis  N  Brown,  personally  has  Indicated 
his  conviction  that  the  Nation  should  immediately  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  selective  conscription  of  manpower  for  training  and  serv- 
ice in  our  armed  forces  Various  other  national  ofiBcers  have  indi- 
cated their  concurrence  with  that  principle. 

As  the  national  legislative  representative  of  the  Veterans  of 
Porelgn  Wars.  I  am  not  authorized  to  commit  the  organization  to 
any  propvosltion  essentially  different  than  that  authorized  by  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  its  last  national  encampment  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  how  many 
trained  men  we  need  In  our  armed  forces.  Their  representatives 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  selective  conscription  is  necessary 
In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  men  adequately 
to  maintain  our  national  defense  Therefore,  we  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  not  being  In  possession  of  all 
of  the  facts,  cannot  disagree  as  to  the  need  for  a  selective  con- 
scription law. 

In  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  a  conscription  law.  however,  we 
believe  that  adequate  protection  should  be  extended  to  those  con- 
scripted by  providing  that  (1)  any  such  conscripted  man  who  may 
have  been  a  governmental  employee  shall  be  guaranteed  reinstate- 
ment to  his  previous  governmental  position:  (2)  Just  as  much  pro- 
tection as  can  constitutionally  be  granted  should  be  extended  as  to 
seniority  in  and  reinstatement  to  any  private  employment  of  any 
conscriptee:  (3)  adequate  apportionments  and  allowances  should  be 
provided  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  may  be  conscripted:  and 
(4)  the  same  protection,  privileges,  rights,  and  benefits  should  spe- 
cifically be  provided  for  those  who  serve  or  have  served  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  under  any  such  conscription  law, 
as  if  they  had  actively  served  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Navy — in 
other  words,  such  conscripted  men  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  and  rights  as  to  insurance,  hospitalization,  domiciliary 
care,  civil-service  preferences,  and  pension  in  the  event  of  service- 
Incurred  disability,  and  their  dependents  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  pensions  in  the  event  of  death  by  reason  of  service-incurred 
disability,  as  If  such  men  had  served  actively  in  the  Regular  Army. 

It  would  seem  that  credit  for  previous  .service  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  the  National  Guard  or  R  6  T.  C. 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  whose  names  might  be  selected  for  con- 
scription. In  determining  the  period  of  additional  training  and 
service  to  be  rendered  under  the  contemplated  conscription. 

It  would  seem  also  that  present  uncertainties  and  opposition  con- 
cerning this  bill  might  be  In  large  part  eliminated  If  thrre  should  be 
a  specific  provision  for  the  establishment  of  certain  classes  of  pro- 
spective conscrlptees  under  the  bill,  with  priority  for  the  call  of 
certain  classes,  as  compared  with  certain  others,  during  time  of 
peace,  and  for  certain  additional  classes,  in  the  order  of  their 
priority,  during  time  of  war. 

It  would  also  seem  that  after  such  conscription  sirstem  shall  have 
brought  a  sufflciently  large  enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  then  thereafter 
every  young  man.  physically  fit.  sometime  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  23.  should  be  required  to  give  1  year  of  his  life  to  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  his  country,  with  appropriate  credit 
given  for  such  military  or  naval  training  as  he  may  have  received 
in  one  of  the  reserve  components,  such  as  the  National  Guard  or 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Such  requirement  for  liniversai  military  training 
of  all  young  men  would  soon  establish  a  large  enlisted  Reserve 
Corps,  which  could  be  called  into  active  service  in  the  event  of  war. 
Military  training  should  t»e  made  available.  If  not  also  compulsory, 
for  all  phjrsically  fit  young  men  In  all  high  schools  and  colleges 
Insofar  as  constitutionally  possible. 

At  its  last  national  encampment  the  V.  P.  W.  adopted  a  resolution 
offering  the  cooperation  of  all  of  Its  units  and  all  of  Its  members 
during  any  time  of  national  emergency.  We  still  stand  ready  so  to 
8er\'e.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned,  no  steps  should  fail  to  be 
taken,  no  law  should  fall  to  be  enacted  which  might  help  to  in- 
crease the  morale  of  the  men  who  serve,  or  must  serve,  in  our  armed 
forces,  to  mcrease  the  productiveness  of  our  Industry,  and  speedily 
to  equip  our  armed  forces  amply  with  all  types  of  scientifically 
developed  materiel  which  might  In  any  way  contribute  toward  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defense  of  the  Americas  and  our  own  national 
defense. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  this  statement. 
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The  CwAniMAW  We  thank  you.  Mr.  Rice,  for  the  constructive 
suggestions  which  you  have  submitted. 

The  Chairman  Now.  gentlemen,  we  will  go  ahead.  General 
Sbedd.  will  yt  u  come  around,  please,  sir? 

General  Shedd.  Yes,  sir. 


Alabama  Heard  From  on  the  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  thb:  house  of  representatives 

Friday.  September  13.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MOBILE    (ALA.)    POST 


The  Dutch  East  Indies  Adrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
i  Friday,  September  13, 1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   POREIGN    AFFAIRS 


Mr.  HINSHAW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  authority  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  submit 
LXXXVI— App 360 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Mobile 
Post,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  This  Is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
Interest  that  is  being  aix»used  on  this  subject.  The  editorial 
follows: 

I  [From  the  Mobile  (Ala  )  Post) 

TO  ABOLISH  POLL  TAXES 

A  petition  to  bring  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Rieprcsentatives  was  laid  on  the  Speaker's  desk  by  Congres-sman 
Lee  E.  Geteb  (Drmccrat.  Cn'.tfcmia) .  V/hen  signed  by  218  Members 
of  the  Hovise  the  petition  will  make  the  Geyer  anii-poll-tax  bill, 
H.  R   7534.  a  special  order  of  b\:siness. 

Prohiblling  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  at  Federal  elections.  H.  R.  7534  was  Introduced 
ill  the  HovLse  on  August  5.  1939  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  svibcom- 
mlttce  cf  the  Judictarj-  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Francis  B. 
W.^LTtRs  (Dcn-.ccrat.  Pcnnsj-lvania)  hearings  were  held  In  March, 
April,  and  May  of  this  year 

The  Gcyer  antl-pcll-tax  bill  vrould  maltc  it  illegal  to  require  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  in  connectlcn  with  the  election  of  Prei«ident.  Vice 
President,  nnd  Members  of  Congress.  In  eight  Southern  States  pay- 
ment of  .such  a  tax  is  a  prerequisite  for  voting:  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Georsii    Mis-slssippi.  Sout^i  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virgnia. 

"Largely  brcnuse  cf  the  poll  tax,"  said  Mr  Geyer.  "75  percent 
cf  the  adult  citizens  in  those  States  arc  denied  access  to  the 
ballot  The  amount  of  tax  varies  from  ei  to  $2  50  per  year,  but 
In  some  of  the  poll-tax  States  it  is  cumulative.  In  other  words. 
If  a  voter  fails  to  pay  hi.s  tax  for  1  year,  he  must  pay  2  years'  tax 
at  the  next  election,  and  so  on.  A  Georgian  who  has  not  paid 
his  poll  tax  for  7  years  will  have  to  pay  $15  50  to  vote.  In  Alabama 
his  bill  may  run  as  hlph  as  $36. 

"In  many  sections  of  the  eight  poll-tax  States  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  shapecroppers,  tenant  farmers,  and  city  workers  have 
been  disfranchised  because  their  low  Incomes  do  not  permit  them 
to  buy  the  right  to  vote." 

In  the  1036  Presidential  election  an  average  of  66  percent  of 
the  adult  cltizena  in  the  40  non-poll-tax  States  voted  while  the 
averages  In  the  poll  tax  suffrage  States  In  that  same  election  was 
as  follows; 

Alabama.  20  percent:  Arkansas.  19  percent:  Georgia.  20  percent; 
Mississippi.  16  percent;  South  Carolina.  14  percent;  Tennessee,  33 
percent:   Virginia.  26  percent;   Texas.  26  percent 

Organizations  supporting  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  include:  Amer- 
ican Federation  ol  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  railway  brother- 
hoods, and  other  labor,  civic,  and  progressive  associations. 


an  article  entitled  "The  Emtch  East  Indies  Adrift,-  by  Mr. 
Rupert  Emerson,  which  appeared  In  the  July  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  an  American  quarterly  review,  volume  18,  No.  4,  pages 
735-41.  Mr.  Emerson  is  an  associate  professor  of  govern- 
ment in  Harvard  University  and  has  been  recently  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 
In  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  also  author  of  the  book,  Malaysia:  a  Study  in  Direct 
and  Indirect  Rule,  and  other  publications. 
The  article  by  Mi.  Rupert  Emerson  follows: 

[From  Foreign  ACralrs  for  July  19401 

The  Dtttth  East  Indies  Adrift 

(By  Rupert  Emerson) 

The  German  Invasion  of  Holland  and  the  flight  of  Queen  Wll- 
helmina's  government  have  thrown  the  Dutch  East  Indies  largely  on 
their  own  devices.  Indeed,  as  these  lines  arc  written  there  arc  in- 
dications that  the  center  of  Dutch  economic  and  financial  life  Is 
being  transferred  to  the  Indies.  For  instance,  leading  Netherlan<la 
banks  and  shipping  companies  are  reported  to  have  removed  their 
headquarters  to  Batavia.  Likewise,  In  the  political  sphere,  th« 
Indies  are  becoming  the  center  of  Dutch  powjr.  The  Governor 
General.  Jonklieer  TJarda  van  Starkenborgh  Stacliouwer,  has  been 
empowered  to  act  on  his  own  authority,  if  necessary.  The  question 
therefore  ailses  as  to  whether  the  East  Indies  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive a.s  a  Dutch  possession  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
on  such  Important  factors  as  the  economic  and  strategic  value  of  the 
Islands,  the  state  of  their  defenses,  and  the  policy  which  the  United 
States  would  adopt  toward  any  aggression  against  them. 

On  April  16.  1940.  the  Indies  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  they 
had  beccme  the  object  of  tlio«e  asturances  of  good  will  and  disin- 
terestedness which  have  ccme  to  be  the  first  harbingers  of  Im- 
minent "protection"  and  destruction.  On  that  day  Mr.  Arlta,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  stated  In  the  veiled  but  significant  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy  that  iDocause  of  economic  and  other  considera- 
tions "the  Japanese  Government  cannot  but  be  deeply  concerned 
over  any  development  accompanying  the  aggravation  of  the  war  In 
Europe  that  may  afTrct  the  status  quo  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies"  Tills  declaration  came  2  months  after  Japan's  denuncia- 
tion of  her  arbitration  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  an  act  which 
Tokyo  officially  described  as  having  no  political  importance,  being 
merely  a  routine  gesture  preparatory  to  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  To  Mr  Arltas  statement  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
replied  on  the  following  day  (April  17|  that  "intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  or  any  alteration  of  their 
status  quo  by  other  than  peaceful  processes  w'ould  be  prejudicial 
to  the  caucp  of  stability  peace,  and  security,  not  only  in  the  region 
of  the  Netherlands  Indies  but  in  the  entire  Pacific  area."  The 
German  lnva^:on  of  the  Netherlands  early  m  May  immediately 
brought  forth  from  Mr  Arlta  a  further  assertion  that  Japan  would 
not  permit  the  Indies  to  change  hands.  Another  official  declara- 
tion was  made  In  Washington  reiterating  the  statement  of  April  17, 
and  the  American  Battle  Fleet  was  kept  in  Hawaii  for  "further 
tactical  exercises." 

Economically,  strategically,  and  politically  the  Netherlands  Indies 
occupy  a  position  of  striking  importance.  The  bare  figures  are  In 
them.selves  impressive.  With  a  land  area  of  734.000  square  miles, 
the  Islands  are  some  five  times  as  large  as  Japan  proper  They 
stretch,  as  Mr  Hull  pointed  out,  "for  a  distance  of  approximately 
3.200  miles  east  and  west  astride  of  the  Equator,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  west  far  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east."  At 
the  last  census  (1930)  the  rapidly  erowlng  population  totaled 
nearly  61.000.000;  at  present  70.000.000  would  be  more  nearly  cor- 
rect. About  two-thirds  of  this  numtjcr  is  crowded  Into  Java, 
thrugh  that  Island  accounts  for  little  more  than  one-fifteenth  of 
the  Indies'  total  area.  The  cuter  Islands  are  relatively  underpopu- 
lated and  undeveloped  except  for  occasional  tracts  such  as  the 
great  rubber  and  tobacco  region  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  of  the  Malay  race  and  predominantly 
Mohammedan  in  religion:  but  there  are  1.233.000  Chinese  and 
240.000  persons  In  the  official  category  of  "European."  which  In- 
cludes Americans.  Japanese,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Hollanders 
of  mixed  blood.  The  Japanese  and  Formosans  in  1930  nimibered 
just  over  7.000.  and  the  more  recent  migration  figures  Indicate  no 
marked  increase.  The  number  of  Germans  appears  to  t>e  slightly 
under  7.000;  late  reports  from  Batavia  indicate  that  all  of  them 
'  over  16  have  been  lnt«med. 

Holland's  East  Indian  empire  constitutes  the  richest  colonial 
plum  in  the  world.  It  produces  rubber,  tin.  petroleum,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea.  tobacco,  copra,  palm  oil.  and  a  host  of  other  commod- 
ities;, agricultural  and  mineral.  Contrary  to  popular  lielief.  most 
of  the  world's  colonial  areas  are  not  great  producers  of  essential 
raw  materials;  the  Indies,  however,  are  an  exception,  although 
even  they  lack  certain  types  of  coal  as  well  as  Iron  and  cotton. 
Until  the  Impact  of  the  depression  became  seriously  felt,  the 
Indies  concentrated  almost  exclusively  upon  the  production  of 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  for  export,  as  well  as  of  certain  focd- 
BtufTs  (notably  rice)  for  local  consumption:  only  to  a  limited 
degree  were  raw  materials  given  a  preliminary  processing.  The 
crushing  effect  of  the  depression  on  the  Islands  can  t>e  seen  In  the 
catastrophic  decline  in  the  v:ilue  of  their  exports  from  1.488.- 
000.000  guilders  in  1929  to  493  000.000  in  1933  (by  1939  the  figure 
had  risen  to  740.000.000).     Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  swing 
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In  the  direction  of  a  planned  Industrialization  In  order  to  relieve 
unemployment,  raise  living  standards,  and  reduce  the  Indies  de- 
j>endence  on  the  world's  industrial  markets,  thereby  eliminating 
some  of  the  causes  for  economic  instability  in  the  islands.  Plans 
already  being  carried  out  Include  the  creation  of  a  chemical  indus- 
try and  the  construction  of  planta  for  manufacturing  aluminum, 
for  melting  scrap  iron,  and  for  the  production  of  aviation  gasoline; 
In  addition,  many  smaller  native  and  local  Industries  are  being 
encouraged. 

The  United  States  la  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  rubber  and 
tin;  it  also  holds  considerable  Investments  in  the  Islands,  particu- 
larly in  rubber  plantations  and  In  oil.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Indies.  (Incidentally,  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  of  British  Malaya  is  the  world's  largest  single  pro- 
ducer of  rubber  and  tin,  and  any  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Dutch  Islands  must  Inevitably  have  drastic  repercussions  on  Ma- 
layan economy.)  The  total  direct  American  purchases  in  the 
Indies  in  1938  came  to  $68,800,000  and  in  1939  to  $93,000,000;  but 
It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  our  actual  dependence  on  East  Indian 
supplies  because  of  the  large  quantities  which  are  transshipped  to 
us  Via  European  and  Malayan  ports  In  1939  the  Dutch  islands 
produced  372.000  tons  of  rubber  (35  percent  of  the  world  total)  as 
against  376,000  tons  for  Malaya,  and  31.280  long  tons  of  tin  (17 
percent  of  the  world  total).  The  United  States  needs  large  quanti- 
ties of  tin  and  rubber,  not  only  for  its  normal  peacetime  industries 
such  as  automobile  manixfacturlng,  but  for  its  present  greatly 
expanded  defense  preparations.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  rub- 
ber and  tin  we  consume  comes  from  the  Indies  and  the  nearby 
British  territories.  Another  important  American  import  from  the 
Indies  is  quinine,  of  which  the  Dutch  produce  90  percent  of  the 
world's   supply. 

Neither  Britain  nor  Prance  depends  very  much  up>on  the  products 
of  the  Dutch  Indies  since  their  own  colonial  empires  provide  for 
most  of  their  needs  Although  in  the  statistics  the  British  Empire 
showed  as  the  destination  of  one-third  of  the  Indies'  total  exports 
In  1938.  approximately  half  of  this  figure  represented  goods  sent 
to  Singap>ore  for  distribution  to  other  countries,  including  Japan 
and  the  United  States  Great  Britain  and  Eire  took  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  exports  of  the  islands,  and  Australia,  whose  connections 
with  the  Indies  have  In  recent  years  become  increasingly  important, 
accounted  for  over  4  percent.  These  figures  do  not.  however,  ade- 
quately reflect  the  close  collaboration  that  has  grown  up  between 
the  British  and  the  Dutch  Empires  In  the  East  It  Is,  in  fact. 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  since  1816,  when  the  British  returned 
Java  to  Holland,  the  Indies  have  depended  for  their  protection  pri- 
marily upon  the  British  Navy.  The  British  have  also  Invested 
heavily  In  the  islands;  for  Instance,  the  Boyal  Dutch  Shell  has 
BunJt  a  large  amount  of  capital  In  the  oil  fields  there.  Terri- 
torially, too.  the  connections  are  close:  many  small  Dutch  Islands 
are  within  sight  of  Singapore  with  Its  great  naval  base,  and  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Borneo  is  in  British  hands.  Australia 
has  a  vital  strategic  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Indies  In  general, 
and  a  particular  Interest  In  New  Guinea,  of  which  it  controls  the 
eastern  half.  One  of  the  maxims  of  Australian  foreign  policy  is 
that  no  aggressive  power  must  be  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
New  Guinea.  The  Dutch  are  now  engaged  in  hastily  developing 
their  half  of  the  Island  In  order  to  forestall  outside  encroachments. 

In  1938.  OermanyM  purchases  in  the  E^st  Indies  amoxinted  to 
23,726.000  guilders,  or  3.62  percent  of  the  island's  total  exports. 
(The  purchases  of  Prance  amounted  to  11J200.000  giiilders.)  Ger- 
many has  found  the  Indies  a  valuable  source  of  rubber,  copra, 
fibers,  and  other  tropical  produce:  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Oermans  have  entered  not  only  Into  the  economic  life  of  the 
Islands  but  aJao  into  the  Dutch  administrative  and  military  services. 

Japan's  tnterast  In  Netherlands  India  Is  naturally  very  great. 
Besides  being  a  major  consxuner  of  its  rubber  and  tin,  she  has  a 
peculiarly  vital  concern  In  Its  growing  jietroleum.  production.  Since 
no  detailed  Japanese  figures  as  to  either  petroleum  or  mineral  im- 
ports have  been  published  since  Jiily  1937.  and  since  Dutch  export 
figures  are  not  very  relevant  t)ecause  of  the  large  transshipments 
made  through  Singapore,  it  is  Impossible  to  estimate  with  any  pre- 
cision the  extent  of  Japan's  reliance  on  East  Indian  oil.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  in  case  Japan  should  be  cut  off  from  American 
and  British  supplies,  the  wells  in  the  nearby  Indies  would  prove 
Invaluable  to  her.  The  Indies  stand  fifth  among  the  world's  p>e- 
troleum  producers.  Their  1939  output  was  61,580,000  barrels,  the 
largest  in  their  history.  The  principal  oil-producing  region  is  on 
the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  although  the  production  of  this  field  has 
been  declining  in  recent  years  while  that  of  southern  Sumatra  has 
been  growing.  According  to  recent  reports,  the  new  wells  being 
bored- by  the  Netherlands  New  Guinea  Petroleum  Co..  in  which  both 
American  and  British  capital  is  represented,  have  not  yielded  prem- 
ising results  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  producing  oil  wells 
have  been  mined  and  would  be  promptly  destroyed  in  case  of  a 
Japanese  attack.  The  German  experience  in  Rumania  during  the 
World  War  appears  to  indicate  that  this  would  impede  Japanese 
utilization  of  the  wells  for  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  crucial, 
period.  New  refining  plants  for  the  production  of  aviation  gasoline 
are  Just  coming  into  operation:  the  first  one,  near  Palembang  In 
Sumatra,  began  producing  on  March  2. 

As  a  market  the  Indies  are  less  Important  than  as  a  source  of  raw 
materials,  primarily  because  of  the  very  low  purchasing  power  ot 
the  mass  of  the  people.  However,  for  Japan's  low-cost  producers 
ol  cheap  textiles  and  other  commodities  they  offer  attractive  induce- 


ments In  a  world  of  shrinking  and  increasingly  protected  markets. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  share  in  the  imports  of  the  Indies 
skyrocketed  upward  at  the  expense  largely  of  Dutch  and  British 
impcrlers;  but  this  trend  was  checked  abruptly  by  the  imposition  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  primarily  aimed  at  Japan.  More  recently  the 
Internal  strains  developed  in  Japan  by  the  "China  incident  "  have 
seriously  impaired  her  ability  to  compete  in  the  islands  The 
Japanese  doubtless  feel  that  Holland  has  unfairly  deprived  them  of 
a  market  which  they  regard  as  an  integral  part  of  that  far  eastern 
economy  in  which  they  believe  themselves  to  be  the  major  partners. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  the  lailiu-e  of  Japanese 
purchases  In  the  Indies  to  keep  pace  with  the  flood  of  Japanese 
exports  to  them  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  disequ- 
Ubrium  in  the  Islands'  economy. 

In  1939  Japan  sold  to  the  Indies  goods  worth  85,108.000  guilders, 
while  she  bought  from  them  goods  valued  at  only  24.788.000  guild- 
ers Of  Japan's  total  experts  in  1939.  only  3  9  percent  went  to  the 
Dutch  possessions,  and  of  her  total  imports  only  3  3  percent  came 
from  them  directly  The  Japane.se  (jovernment  has  manifested  its 
dettrmlnatlon  to  continue  drawing  on  the  raw  materials  of  the 
East  Indies  in  the  same  proportions  as  before  Holland  was  invaded. 
Both  the  Dutch  and  British  Governments  have  assured  Tokyo  that 
they  win  not  interfere  with  Japa.ipse  trade  in  the  Indies. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  at  no  time  given  any  overt  Indi- 
cation of  a  desire  to  assume  political  control  over  the  Dutch  islands, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  unofficial  statements  which  point 
in  that  direction.  They  have,  however,  regularly  cxprei=sed  their 
deep  interest  in  strengthening  economic  ties.  Japan's  Forei^jn  Min- 
ister declared  to  the  Diet  early  this  year  that  "With  regard  to  the 
South  Seas  regions,  the  Japanese  Government  is  desirous  of  main- 
taining with  them  a  relatlonshiD  of  coexi.stence  and  coprosperity 
through  economic  cooperation  and  collaboration  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources  We  Intend  to  put  forth  every  effort  along  this 
line  toward  enhancing  the  existing  close  relation  between  Japan 
and  those  regions  "  The  Dutch,  for  their  part,  have  shown  them- 
selves eager  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Japan  and  to  avoid 
any  gestures  which  might  t>e  interpreted  as  hostile.  They  have 
come  to  find,  however,  that  Japan's  Ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
"cooperation  and  ccllaboration  "  overreach  the  limits  of  acceptable 
friendship  This  has  been  especially  obvious  In  Japans  efforts  to 
secure  opportunities  for  settlement  and  exploitation  in  New  Guinea, 
which  lies  less  than  500  miles  from  Japanese  mandated  islands. 
For  many  years  Dutch  New  Guinea  has  been  rife  with  rejxarts  of 
Japanese  espionage,  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  far  from  legitimate 
fishing  grounds,  and  of  Japanese  plantations  with  excellent  sites  for 
gun  emplacements  and  landing  fields. 

Strategically  and  politically  the  Indies  are  extremely  Important 
because  of  the  commanding  position  which  they  occupy  at  the 
crossroads  of  sea  and  air  routes  between  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
Australasia.  For  the  British  Empire,  and  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  particular,  it  Is  of  the  utmast  importance  that  these 
islands  remain  in  friendly  hands.  Were  Netherlands  India  to  pass 
to  a  hostile  power.  Britain  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  retain 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  and  to  maintain  free  communications 
with  her  Pacific  dominions  and  with  China.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Prance  in  coruiection  with  Indochina  and  her  Pacific 
islands.  As  for  the  United  States,  it  Is  concerned  In  several  ways 
with  the  political  fate  of  the  East  Indies.  There  is  our  interest  in 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  also  our 
Interest  in  keeping  open  the  sources  from  which  we  obtain  much  of 
our  rubber  and  tin.  Above  all,  ihere  is  our  interest  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Manila  may  be  some  1.800  miles  by  air  from  Batavia.  but 
the  Dutch  islands  northeast  of  Borneo  are  almost  within  sight  of 
Mindanao.  The  Japanese  now  control  all  the  islands  to  the  east 
of  the  Philippines  (except  Guam);  Formosa  has  been  theirs  for 
nearly  half  a  centin7;  they  are  said  to  be  fortifying  the  island  of 
Hainan;  and  they  are  now  occupying  the  Spratly  Islands  m  the 
China  Sea.  If  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies  should  pass  into  Japanese 
hands — and  with  them  perhaps  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north  coast  of  Bijrneo — the  Philippines  would  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  United  States  might  not  in 
the  long  run  lose  heavily  from  a  Japanese  occupation  of  the  East 
Indies.  Except  for  petroleum  Japan  could  absorb  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Islands'  vast  production,  which  would  still  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  on  the  world  market — where  the  United  States  would 
remain  by  far  the  best  and  most  available  customer.  Control  over 
these  supplies  would,  however,  give  Japan  a  strong  economic  and 
political  weapon  for  comfjelling  concessions  from  the  United  States, 
and  In  the  short  run  this  weapon  might  prove  of  great  importance. 
Despite  our  ambitious  projects  for  stock  piling  and  our  barter 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  we  have  as  yet  accumulated  very 
limited  reserves  of  either  rubber  or  tin.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
present  supplies  of  both  commodities  in  this  country  would  not  last 
for  more  than  3  or  4  month.s  at  the  normjU  rate  of  con.«iumptlon.  The 
extent  of  our  anxieties  In  this  direction  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Imports  of  rubber  since  the  beginning  of  December  1939  have  been 
the  heaviest  in  history.  In  case  the  United  States  should  become 
Involved  In  the  war.  we  would  doubtless  resort,  as  In  the  days  of 
the  Stevenson  restriction  scheme,  to  an  extensive  use  of  scrap  rub- 
ber There  are  also  po-ssibilitles  for  making  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
United  States  and  for  increasing  natural  rubber  production  under 
American  au.spices  In  Central  and  South  America  But  neither  of 
these  sources  has  yet  been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  could  Oil 
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fmmedlate  and  pre8«!lng  needs.    In  the  case  of  tin,  we  could  obtain 
a  large  part  of  what  we  need  from  Bolivia. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  defense,  It  must  be  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  for  varlovis  reasons,  including  the  rapidly  changing 
techniques  of  warfare,  only  a  very  tentative  estimate  Is  possible. 
Even  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  Navy  is  a  matter  of  surmise, 
thourh  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Japan  has  a  large  preponderance  over 
any  other  power  In  far  eastern  waters.  The  serious  plight  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  offers  little  hope  that  any  subsUntlal  part  of  their 
naval  or  air  forces  could  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  Islands. 
Presumably,  neither  the  British  nor  the  French  have  any  capital 
ships  In  the  Far  East  at  the  present  time.  Just  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  the  British  admiralty  reported  four 
of  its  cruisers  in  Chinese  waters,  with  a  fifth  expected  and  three 
more  cruisers  on  the  East  Indies  station:  to  this  must  be  added 
the  six  Australian  cruisers  and  the  two  of  New  Zealand.  Only  the 
American  Nary  remains  as  a  po8,<:ible  challenge  to  Japan,  and  It  has 
been  accepted  by  American  naval  opinion  that  operations  in  vraters 
relatively  close  to  the  Jai)ane.-e  bases  and  shielded  In  part  by  the 
Japanese  mandated  Islands  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  haz- 
ardou-i.  The  fortincatlnns  and  bases  of  the  Philippines  and  Guam 
are  quite  Inadequate  for  the  main  American  fleet,  which  would 
therefore  have  to  base  on  Pearl  Harbor,  some  7,000  miles  from 
Batavia. 

The  scanty  but  mobile  defense  forces  of  the  Indies  themselves 
could  cause  an  a'tarking  force  great  annoyance  but  could  probably 
not  put  up  resistance  for  any  considerable  time  The  Dutch  have 
been  keenly  aware  of  thrlr  exposed  position  In  the  Indies  ever  since 
Japan's  invasion  of  Manchuria:  yet  they  appear  to  have  taken  no 
very  substantial  steps  to  increase  their  defense  forces  In  the  Islands. 
The  Army  Is  estimated  to  numtjer  &0.000  (representing  roughly  a 
ratio  of  4  natives  to  1  European),  although  somewhat  larger  re- 
serve forces  are  undoubtedly  available.  According  to  late  reports, 
the  Dutch  Nuvy  in  the  Indies  consists  of  2  cruisers  of  7.000  tons, 
1  of  6.000  tons,  2  Fmnller  ones  cf  3,500  tons,  12  destroyers,  18  sub- 
marines and  a  number  of  light  auxiliary  vessels.  In  recent  years 
the  Dutch  have  buUt  up  a  fleet  of  seaplanes,  many  of  them  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States;  used  as  a  scouting  and  bombing  force 
these  planes  would  prove  Invaluable  In  holding  the  narrow  straits 
against  Invasion.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Islands  are  scattered  over  a  vast  area  and  that  the  Japanese  would 
therefore  find  no  great  difficulty  in  landing  on  such  outlying  islands 
as  Borneo  or  Ntw  Guii.ea  A^aiust  this  pofsibility  must  be  bal- 
anced the  fact  that  the  dL<5tances  from  Japan  to  the  Indies  are 
great — from  Yt  kchama  to  Borneo  Is  some  2.400  miles — and  that 
Japanese  shipping  is  already  heavily  occupied  In  keeping  essential 
supplies  moving  to  Japan  and  to  the  Japanese-cccupit  d  parts  of 
China.  For  Japan  to  sUIke  far  to  the  souUi  would  be  to  open 
herself,  if  not  to  war  with  the  United  SUtes,  at  least  to  the  sharp 
curtailment  of  her  vital  trade  with  North  America  and  with  the 
British  and  French  Empires.  And.  of  course,  she  would  be  expo&in.<^ 
fcf-r  fl.Tnk  to  Soviet  pres-sure.  exerted  eithtr  Indirectly  through 
Natlonallrt  China  or  dL'crtly  on  Manchukuo.  As  these  lines  are 
written,  there  are  reports  that  Japan  Is  trying  to  extricate  herself 
as  graceftrily  as  pos.«:lble  from  China  and  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  totaJitanan  powers  with  the  object  of  exploiting  to  the 
full  the  present  dire  straits  of  the  western  powers.  Should  these 
reports  turn  cut  to  be  true,  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
would,  lndo«-d.  become  precarious. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  native  peoples  In  the  Indies  would  be 
In  face  of  a  Japanese  attack  l.s  difficult  to  say.  The  nationalist  move- 
ment Is  strong  and  no  great  love  U  lost  for  the  Dutch  rulers  How- 
ever, relations  l>etween  the  nationalist  leaders  and  Japan  have  not 
It  apfjeam.  been  close  Japanese  imperialism  Is  something  the  Ea.«=t 
Indians  have  no  desire  to  experience.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand  they 
also  low  no  love  for  the  Chinese,  who  control  much  of  the  kiands' 

economic  life  The  East  Indians  are  hence  watching  the  progress  of 
the  present  war  In  China  with  mixed  emotions  Some  of  them 
feel  that  a  Chlneise  victory,  resulting  In  a  much  strengthened  and 
unified  China,  would  represent  an  even  greater  danger  for  the 
East  Indies  than  a  Japanese  victory. 
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such  and  one.  for  the  people  of  a  great  oily  wait  with  feinted 
breath  the  approach  which  seems  to  be  inevitable.  A  missile 
of  death  in  the  form  of  a  time  bomb  is  said  to  be  lying  within 
the  sacred  precincts  in  one  of  the  most  famous  cathedrals  In 
the  world.  St.  Paul's  of  London.  The  place  occupied  by  this 
great  cathedral  in  the  history  of  the  people  it  has  jierved  h&s 
been  most  beautifully  described  in  the  appended  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Nc\?  York  Times  today.  Tin?  destruc- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  was  predicted  over  100  years  ago  by  Macaulay 
when,  in  one  of  his  famous  reviews,  he  said: 

She  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  may  still  extet  In  undimin- 
ished vigor  when  some  traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall.  In  tbe 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  cf 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  13.  1040) 
For  more  than  200  years  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  has  floated  serenely 
above  the  rooTs  of  London.  It  has  been  many  things  to  many  gen- 
eratioris  of  men.  To  some  it  has  meant  enduring  strength;  to 
Others,  who  have  seen  it  bathed  In  moonlight,  soaring  so  lightly 
over  the  steeples  near  by.  it  has  been  a  miracle  of  grace.  To  all  In 
London  It  h&s  been  more  personal  than  any  church  In  the  world.  It 
was  called  the  pari.sh  church  of  the  'Einplre.  because  Laondonera 
turned  to  it  Instinctively  at  deeply  felt  moments  of  national  Joy 
or  sorrow.  Streams  of  history  flowed  down  Its  aisles;  the  tombs 
of  heroes,  of  Nelson  and  Kitchener  and  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  lay  In 
lt.s  keeping. 

What  the  Campanile  is  to  Venice  or  St.  Peter's  to  Rome,  St.  Paul's 
ha.s  been  to  London.  It  dominated  the  city's  skyline  from  the 
river,  from  the  huddled  streets  around  it.  from  the  distant  hiUa 
on  north  and  south.  Londoners  loved  It  so  much  that  they  felt, 
sometimes,  it  might  not  edways  be  there.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  Macaulay  wrote  of  the  New  Zealander  of  the  future  who  would 
stand  on  London  Bridge  and  see  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  vibration  of  traffic  endangered  it.  and  a  fund  waa 
raised  so  that  the  cathedral  could  be  straightened  and  preserved. 
Now  a  delayed-action  bomb  has  fallen  In  its  churchyard;  more  than 
one  bomb  has  exploded  so  near  It  that  its  sooty  stones  have  trem- 
bled Londoners  now  lift  their  eyes  from  the  streets  of  death  and 
destruction  and  lock  nga:n  at  the  dome  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
them,  for  they  know  they  may  never  see  it  again. 

Yet  St.  Paul's  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  many  times  since 
Reman  sentries  stood  on  Ludgate  Hill.  There  was  a  St.  Paul's  on 
the  .same  spot  hundreds  of  years  before  the  first  stones  of  West- 
minster Abbey  were  laid.  There  was  an  old.  old  St  Piiul's  that 
crashed  in  dust  and  ashes  In  the  great  fire  of  1666:  the  masterpiece 
of  today  rose  from  its  ruins  The  end  of  this  8t  Paul's  tragic  and 
sickening  as  it  would  be.  would  not  mean  the  end  of  London  There 
are  more  Irreparable  disasters  than  the  loss  of  a 'dozen  famous 
churches,  of  a  hundred  treasure  hou-ies  of  history  The  supreme 
lasue  of  this  hour  is  not  whether  the  shell  of  London  can  be  pre- 
served; it  Is  whether  the  living  spirit  of  free  men  and  women  can 
be  saved,  a  spirit  that  has  been  passed  on  from  one  gent  ration  to 
another  for  hundreds  of  years,  a  civilization  that  lives  In  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  mllllcns  In  England  and  across  the  seas.  Aa 
long  a.s  the  spirit  of  London  remains  unconquerable  there  can  be 
a  new  St.  Paul's.  As  long  as  the  men  and  women  of  England  can 
keep  the  flame  alive  within  them  there  will  be  hope  for  a  new  and 
better  world,  no  matter  how  much  fire  and  death  may  rain  down 
upon   them. 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Friday 
the  13th.  a  day  looked  upon  to  be  of  evil  omen.    This  day  is 
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Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  the  following  letter  recently 
addressed  to  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Jansky,  of 
Madison,  Wis,: 

MAonoN,  Wis  ,  August   26,   1940. 
Representative  John  E    Rankin, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deai  Btm:  "Totius  autem  injustltJae  nulla  capltallor  ent,  quam 
eorum  qui  turn,  cum  man i me  lailunt,  id  aguul  ut  vlxl  bonl 
videanttir, ' ' — Cicero. 
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Cicero  WM  right  when  he  said  that  of  all  wrong,  there  Is  none 
more  heinous  than  that  of  those,  when  they  deceive  us  most 
grossly,  so  do  it  as  to  seem  good  men.  Deceit  is  iniquitous  no 
matter  whether  it  is  practiced  by  utility  paimoters.  stoclc  salesmen, 
self-seeking  politicians,  or  a  governmental  agency.  Deceit  is  deceit 
CO  matter  what  the  circumstances. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  August  1  are  some  figures,  in- 
serted by  you.  which  purport  to  prove  that  the  customers  of  private 
electrical  utilities  'are  paying  tribute,  an  indemnity,  if  ycu  please, 
to  the  organized  Juggernaut  known  as  the  Power  Trust,  etc  " 
You  also  ask  the  ••people  of  every  State  to  analyze  these  figures^* 
-knowing  full  well  that  very  few  have  either  the  facilities,  data,  or 
ability  ior  such  an  analysis,  and  few  know  that  the  T.  V.  A  costs 
cited  by  you  as  a  standard  of  comparison  are  a  pure  guess  or  esti- 
mate at  best.  T.  V.  A.^s  total  Income  last  year  was  $14,830,000. 
and  hence  there  la  no  way  of  determining  what  the  total  cost  of  the 
energy  consumed  In  the  United  States  at  T.  V.  A.s  rates  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  would  be.  But  that  is  not  of  any  great  consequence. 
A  much  more  serious  matter  is  the  inaccuracy  of  your  figures  and 
the  false  implications  of  them. 

Congressman  Bender,  of  Ohio,  conclusively  showed  the  falsity  of 
your  claims,  and  as  his  devastating  refutation  of  the  falsity  of  your 
charge  that  privately  owned  utilities  overcharge  their  customers  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  has  had  no  effect  on  your  propaganda. 
1  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  accurate  figures  will  have  any 
mere  effect.  Nevertheless."  some  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  may  acquire  a  t)etter  understanding  of  the  utility  contro- 
versy, and  especially  of  your  unverified  and  unveriflable  propaganda. 
This  letter,  therefore,  deals  only  with  your  propaganda  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  utilities  of  WLsconsln. 

In  the  article  mentioned  above,  you  say  that  a'l  consumers 
of  electrical  energy  in  Wisconsin  in  1938  paid  $49.483  978  for  the 
energy  they  used,  and  that  this  was  an  overcharge  of  $20,858,242. 
if  T.  V  A /s  rates  are  used  as  standard.  I  wonder  where  you  got 
these  figures.  The  facts  as  given  in  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Commission's  preliminary   report   are  as   follows: 

Private  electric  utilities 
Operating  revenues: 

Sales  to  ultimate  consumers $46,707,000 

Sales  to  other  electric  utilities 5.721,000 

Miscellaneous  revenues 1,237!  000 


Total  operating  revenues 53.665,000 

Ai  costs  to  ultimate  consumers  are  the  issue.  It  Is  evident  that 
your  figures  are  approximately  $3,000,000  too  high,  or,  to  be  exact. 
$2,776,978  too  high.  Furthermore,  accf  rding  to  the  same  report  for 
1938.  the  operating  expenses  of  the  private  utilities  were: 

Operating  expenses,  excluding  depreciation $20,910  000 

Depreciation 6.  510.  000 

Taxes 9,  177  qoo 


Total  deductions 36.597,000 

As  It  Is  impossible  to  allocate  these  deductions  between  sales  to 
Ultimate  consumers  and  other  revenues,  lets  subtract  them  from 
the  total  operating  revenues.  When  we  do  this  we  find  that  the 
utilities  operating  Income  was  $17,068  000  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  an  operating  Income  of  $17,000,000  can  be  stretched 
into  an  overcharge  of  over  $20,000,000.  Perhaps  an  item  of  nearly 
$4,000,000  means  nothing  according  to  New  Deal  arithmetic. 

You  further  state  that  the  overcharge  of  $20,858,242  Is  ••in  addi- 
tion to  all  operating  expenses  and  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate Investments."  Please  note  carefully  that  no  "reasonable  re- 
turns" are  Included  In  the  total  revenue  deductions.  They  must, 
therefore,  come  out  of  the  $17,000,000  remaining  As  the  legitimate 
Investment,  not  assets.  In  the  property  and  plants  of  the  private 
utilities  Is  approximately  $300  000,000.  the  average  return  on  legiti- 
mate investment  Is  less  than  6  percent.  One  wonders  by  what 
process  of  hocus  pocus  these  legitimate  returns  can  be  swelled  into 
an  overcharge  of  more  than  $26,000,000.  See  votxr  reply  to  Con- 
gressman John  C.  Schafes.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the'  July  3  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Rixx>bd. 

All  the  above  discussion  is  based  on  the  a.ssumption  that  your 
standard  of  comparison,  namely,  T.  V.  A.^s  rates,  is  valid  and  legiti- 
mate. But  an  examination  of  this  standard  discloses  that  it  is 
spurious  and  false,  I  cannot  readily  compare  the  distributions  of 
the  revenues  of  all  of  the  private  utilities  In  Wisconsin  with  like 
distribution  of  revenues  of  T  V.  A.,  but  stich  a  comparison  between 
the  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  three  outstanding  private 
utilities  with  those  of  T.  V,  A.  Is  very  Instructive. 

Distribution   of   each   $100   of   revenue 


Operatine  expense 

Taxes     

Depreciation 

Intfrest  on  .leht  ..- 

L>ivi4en(l?  aii<J  surplus 


Madison 

EK«ctric 
Co. 


$46.14 

18.  7« 

11.  10 

5.00 

1&38 


Wlsoonsin 
Power  Si 
Light  Co. 


«a.V97 
IS.  28 
12  81 
17.13 
15.  «1 


Wiscon.sin 

Elt'ciric 
Power  Co. 


$39.  «5 
19.  05 
1X05 
13.00 
16.25 


Tennr*5ei^  Val^y 
Authority 


Not  'iisclovd. 
None. 

None  discliiscd. 


The  Interest  on  T  V.  A  "s  Indebtedness  Is  pad  by  the  taxpayers 
whose  money  has  been  sunk  in  the  project  and  not  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  development.  T.  V.  A  has  no  stockholders  other 
than  the  taxpayers  who  get  neither  interest  nor  dividends  on  their 
lnvoiuntar>-   investments   in   the   Tennessee   Valley. 

The  above  table  shows  conclusively  that  the  so-called  T  V.  A. 
"yardstick^"  does  not  contain  the  same  elements  as  do  tlie  privately 
owned  utility  rates.  In  short,  that  it  is  a  spurious  measuring  ri-d. 
But   there  Is  still    more  concltisive   evidence. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  revenue  of  T  V.  A.  was  $14  850.000. 
As  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
on  T.  V.  A  "s  projects  a  reasonable  estimate  l.s  350  to  400  million 
dollars.  Interest  on  these  sums  at  only  3  percent  is  10  5  to  12 
million  dullara.  If  to  the  last  sum  is  added  10  pt>rcent  of  the  rev- 
enues for  taxes,  the  sum  is  approximately  equal  to  the  total  Income 

and  nothing  remains  for  operation.  I  know  that  T.  V  A.  has  allo- 
cated only  $182,040,672  to  electric  power.  The  taxpayers,  however, 
are  paying  intere.st  on  all  the  moneys  spent,  and  not  merely  on  a 
part  But  If  we  take  the  smaller  sum  and  calculate  leRitlmate 
fixed  costs,  we  discover  that  T  V  A  Is  not  earning  even  these.  Tlie 
fixed  charges  of  the  three  private  companies  listed  above  range 
from  12  to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  property  and  plant.  The 
New  York  Power  Authority,  a  municipal  ownership  advocate,  esti- 
mates that  115  percent  of  the  value  of  the  plant  is  a  ri-asnnable 
fixed  charge.  Lets  take  10  percent,  which  is  lower  than  either  Ten 
percent  of  the  al'ocated  costs  of  T  V.  A.  to  power  is  alma"^t  $4,000.- 
000  greater  than  its  total  revenue.  How  can  a  rate  that  does  nut 
yield  fixed  costs  be  a  ••yardstick"? 

But  there  Is  more  evidence  that  T  V  A.'s  rates  have  no  relation 
to  costs  of  development  and  hence  that  thev  are  a  spurious  "yard- 
stick "    Perhaps  the  mo.st  cogent  Is  the  following: 

•  When  the  power  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
still  in  its  Infancy,  a  group  of  men  sat  down  in  a  cottage  on  a 
Madison  lake.  Jerked  off  their  neckties,  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
went   to  work. 

•The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  electric-rate  schedule  under 
which  T.  V.  A.  power  is  said  retail  and  which  has  hit  the  nail 
almost  squarely  on  the  head  as  far  as  average  rate  Is  concerned. 
The  group  aimed  at  an  average  rate  of  about  2  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour;  the  average  under  T  V  A.  is  approximately  2.1  cent.s"  (from 
an  interview  with  David  Llllenthal  as  printed  In  the  Wiscon.sla 
State  Journal.  Aug     17.    1936) 

Perhaps  that  statement  needs  no  comment,  but  as  T  V  A  's 
rates  were  e.3tabllshed  long  before  the  ca«:ts  were  known  they  ob- 
vloujiiy  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  a  revenue  to  cover  all  the 
costs  Their  .sole,  or  main,  function  was  to  undersell  the  private 
utilities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  If  the  rates  had  been  based  on 
the  costs  of  the  development,  they  would  have  been  so  high  that 
T.  V.  A.  would  have  died  aborning. 

Apparently  municipal  and  Government  ownership  advocates 
think  that  if  the  subsidized  rates  of  T.  V.  A.  are  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  privately  owned  utilities,  they  have  proved  the 
superiority  of  governmental  ownership.  Obviously  if  such  lo^-ic 
is  correct,  then  it  follows  that  If  only  one  privately  owned  utility 
has  lower  rates  than  T.  V  A.,  the  superiority  of  private  ownershm 
Is  indubitably  demonstrated. 

As  evidence  of  the  superiority  cf  private  ownership  over  govern- 
mental ownership  according  to  the  foregoing  logic  I  submit  my 
last  electric  bill  for  168  kilowatt-hours  You  will  notice  that  this 
bill  is  for  $3  62.  The  same  consumption  in  Tupelo  would  cost 
$3  86.  which  is  24  cents,  or  nearly  7  percent,  higher  Lest  anyone 
think  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  I  respectfully  refer  them  to  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  relative  costs  of  specific  consump- 
tions In  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Tupelo.  Miss.  Column  I  shows  the 
costs  with  taxes  included,  and  column  II  shows  the  relative  costs 
when  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co  and  T  V  A 
are  deducted.  The  electrical  division  of  the  local  company  last 
year  paid  20  5  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  in  taxes  The  18  79 
percent  given  In  the  preceding  table  is  for  both  the  gas  and  electric 
divisions. 

Relative  costs  of  specific  conxvmptions  of  electrical  energy  in  Madi- 
son and  Tupelo,  at  domestic  rates 


CoDSUtnption  in  kilowatt-hours 

M.i"liion 

Tupelo 

I 

U 

I     !     II 

15 

10.90 
1.  10 
1.60 
2.10 
2.60 
3.36 
4.10 
4.85 
fi.  60 
7.10 

$a72 

.88 
1.28 
l.(H 
2.08 
2.68 
3.2M 
3.MK 
4.48 
5.68 

$a75 
.75 

1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.  .50 

.71 
1.40 
1  90 
2.-38 
3.35 

25 

SO 

75    

100 " 

150 

2(10 

250 

5. 00           4.  75 
5.  50           5.  23 
6.50           6.17 

300. 

400 

The  table  shows  conclu.slvoly  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  local 
company  from  domestic  constmiers  is  less  than  that  of  T  V  A 
Ergo,  the  proposition  Is  demon.strated.     I  may   add.  however,   that 
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the  locai  company  Is  a  subsidiary  of  a  holding  company,  the  bete 
noire  of  demagogic  politicians. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  private  utilities  can  reduce  their  rates 
to  the  level  of  those  of  the  Madlfon  Oas  St  Electric  Co.  I  merely 
Cite  these  facts  to  sliow  that  the  taxpayer-subsidized  T.  V  A.  Is 
by  no  means  the  paragon  of  excellence  you  Insist  It  Is.  Tlie  Madison 
Gas  &  Electric  Co  Is  advantageously  located  but  it  is  not  subsidized 
nor  does  it.  according  to  T.  V.  A.  rates,  overcharge  its  cu.stomers. 

The  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  an  Insull 
holding  company,  however,  serves  330  communities  and  their  ad- 
jacent rural  areas  located  In  31  counties  of  the  State.  Two  hundred 
and  five  cf  these  ccmmuaitlcs  had  previously  no  electric  service  and 
24  had  only  part-time  seivlre  Furthermore,  the  company  was  one 
cf  the  pi  incer.s  In  rural  electrlflcation.  which  It  began  long  befor* 
the  Government  thought  rt  subsidizing — at  taxpi'yers"  exppn«5e — 
such  service  It  now  nen-es  16.511  rural  customers.  (See  Trans 
A  I.  E  E.  vol  XLV.  1926,  p  511.)  Obviously  under  such  different 
conditions  the  rates  cannot  be  as  low  as  those  of  the  subsidized 
T  V    A.  or  of  the  local  utility. 

As  far  back  a.^  1935  you  also  Inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
RrroRD  .ecmo  figures  purporting  to  prove  that  Wlscon.'^ln  utilities 
were  overcharging  their  customers  by  $17,893,000  You  stated  that 
the  people  cl  Wiscnnsin  in  1934  constmiied  1.888.207.000  kilowatt- 
hours,  for  which  they  paid  $37,026,063.  Instead  of  citing  the  Ta- 
coma.  Wash,  municipal  utility  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  I  wonder 
why  you  do  net  go  north  .some  22  miles  and  cite  the  Seattl" 
utility  as  a  paragon  of  excellence.  It.  too,  Ir  a  municipal  utility. 
At  that  time  the  average  revenue  of  the  Seattle  municipal  utility 
was  1  977  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
multiply  the  consumption  in  Wisconsin,  as  given  by  you,  by  1977, 
you  will  discover  that  tho  cost  In  Seattle  would  have  been  some 
$300,000  more  than  the  figures  you  gave.  You  neglected,  however, 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  utilities  paid  many  more 
millions  in  taxes  than  would  have  l>een  paid  by  the  Seattle  utility. 
Again.  I  ask.  where  is  the  overcharge? 

But  even  that  Is  not  all  the  evidence  confounding  your  unwar- 
ranted attacks  on  private  ownership.  In  the  annual  report  of  T  V.  A. 
for  1933  we  find: 

"The  new  power  generation  facilities  provided  by  Norrls  Dam  and 
the  increase  in  power  output  from  dovi-netream  plants  made  possible 
by  Norrls  Koservoir  stora^ie  are  of  unquestioned  value  to  national 
defense  since  in  an  emergency  imusual  power  demands  for  expanded 
mi:nltions  manufacture  at  Muscle  Shoals  must  be  met  immediately." 

Unless  the  reports  in  the  Comcressiokal  Record  are  false,  the 
T  V.  A.  recently  was  given  by  Congress  $25,000,000  towaid  an  ulti- 
mate construction  cost  of  $65,000,000  to  provide  power  lor  the  present 
emergency  Obviously  the  statement  In  the  report  Is  wholly  mis- 
leading, to  say  the  least 

But  when  you  are  driven  from  the  protection  of  the  T.  V.  A.  post 
you  immediately  seek  shelter  under  the  Tacoma  pillar,  for  in  your 
reply  to  Senator  Bridges  you  say: 

••I  am  going  to  use  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  to  make  my  compari- 
sons for  the  reason  that  the  opposition  is  constantly  bringing  up  the 
argument  that  these  overcharges  are  atisorbed  by  the  taxes  paid  by 
private  companies  • 

The  seeking  of  shelter  under  the  Tacoma  pillar  Instead  of  demon- 
strating the  error  of  your  opponents.  Is  a  tacit  confession  that  your 
contention  cannot  be  defended.  The  untenabillty  of  your  shelter 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  was  demonstrated  by  Congressman  Eender, 
but  it  may  no'  be  amiss  to  correct  or  to  point  out  some  discrepancies 
between  your  figures  and  the  figures  In  the  official  reports  of  the 
Tacoma  utility. 

The  offlclal  reports  of  the  utility  show  that  in  1936  the  revenue 
from  sales  of  electricity  was  $2  359  9G4.91.  and  the  taxes  paid,  includ- 
ing gratuitous  work,  were  $272,935.16.  which,  according  to  the 
accountants  calculation,  was  11.57  percent  of  the  giOos  revenue  and 
not  16  percent. 

In  1938  the  like  revenue  of  the  Tacoma  utility  was  $2  473.734.27. 
and  the  taxes  amounted  to  $280,418.70.  which,  the  report  says,  is 
11.34  percent  of  the  gross  revenue.    Believe  it  or  not. 

The  1938  report  further  shows  that  the  value  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Tacoma  electric  utility  was  $24,429  241  93  This 
Is  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  local  utility  which  last  vear 
paid  $472,738  12  On  the  basis  of  plant  values,  the  Tacoma  utiliiy 
Ehculd  have  paid  over  $800,000  In  taxes,  and  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings it  should  have  paid  over  $500,000  and  not  merely  $280,000. 

If  as  already  stated  it  is  conceded  that  10  percent  of  the  depreci- 
ated value  cf  the  plant  and  equipment  is  a  fair  charge  for  fixed 
expenses,  then  the  earnings  of  Tacoma  lack  $132,000  to  meet  the 
fixed  charge.s  and  operating  expenses.  How  can  the  Tacoma  rates 
be  made  th?  standard  of  comparison? 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  citizens  cf  Tacoma  for  the  manner  In 
which  they  conduct  their  utility.  If  they  do  not  desire  the  utility 
to  earn  taxes,  interest  on  the  investment,  fixed  charges,  and  other 
expenses,  tliat  is  their  affair  But  these  charges  must  be  paid  by 
a  private  utility  from  earnings  as  it  cannot  charge  them  to  the 
taxpayers.  A  private  utility  must  earn  fixed  charges  and  operating 
expenses  at  least  if  it  wishes  to  stay  In  business 

As  already  stated.  I  wonder  why  municipal  and  public  ownership 
advocates  think  that  their  case  Is  proved  If  they  can  fhow  that  one 
outstanding  municipal  utility  has  lower  rales  than  the  average 
rates  of  all  the  private  utilities  in  the  country  Such  a  comparison 
proves   nothing   as   already   ahown.     A  much   fairer   comparison    is 


I  that  made  between  the  average  costa  to  ultimate  constimers  of  both 
the  municipal  utilities  and  privately  owned  utilities  of  the  whole 
country.  Such  a  comparison  has  tjeen  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  Etepartment  of  Commerce.  According  to  press  re- 
lease of  May  15.  1939  (second  series.  Elp.  1).  In  1937  the  private 
utilities  paid  14  percent  of  their  gross  revenues  In  taxes  whereas 
j  the  municipal  utilities  paid  only  15  percent  of  their  gross  revenues 
in  taxes.  But.  mlrablle  dictu.  the  same  report  shows  that  the 
average  soiling  price  to  the  ultimate  consumers  was  26  cents  for 
the  municipals  and  2.1  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  privately 
owned  utilities.  If  the  percent  of  gross  revenue  paid  by  the  private 
utilities  had  been  only  1.5.  the  comparative  rates  could  have  been 
2.6  and  1  84  cents,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  private 
utilities  had  charged  the  same  average  rate  as  did  the  municipals, 
the  customers  of  the  private  utilities  wculd  have  paid  $916,000,000 
more  than  they  d.d  That  Is.  on  the  assumption  that  they  paid 
only  1.5  p>ercent  of  their  gross  revenues  In  taxes.  See  press  releuse. 
Bureau  of  Census  (third  series.  Elp.  1).  Mav  23.  1939. 

Previously  I  elated  that  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  is  a 
subsldiarj-  cf  a  holding  company  formed  by  Samuel  Insull.  the  red 
herring  of  public-ownership  advocates.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
herring  should  be  consigned  to  the  garbage  can  if  those  who  con- 
stantly drag  it  across  the  trail  wish  to  avoid  lt«  disagreeable  odor. 

I  make  no  defense  of  any  crime  or  fraud  that  Insull  may  have 
committed.  If  he  defrauded  anyone,  it  was  not  the  consumers  of 
electric  utilities,  but  the  purchasers  of  his  engraved  paper.  If  In 
these  trans-actions  he  committed  fraud,  he  should  have  been  pun- 
ished, bvit  If  fraud  was  committed,  the  Government  was  derelict 
in  the  performance  of  one  of  its  most  fundamental  functions, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  Innocent  frcwn  such  fraudulent  trans- 
actions. It  in  not  the  lunctlcn  cf  government  to  emulate  Insull. 
What  do  I  mean?  Simply  this:  L\ery  purchaser  of  Insulls  engraved 
paper  did  so  cf  his  or  her  own  free  will;  persuaded  he  may  have 
been,  but  he  was  not  forced  Legally  there  Is  a  difference  tjetwecn 
the  Governments  action  and  that  of  Insull.  but  will  you  please 
explain  the  moral  difference  between  InsuUs  squandcriiog  of  his 
stockholders'  money,  which  he  obtained  by  persuasion  perhaps, 
and  the  Government's  squandering  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  which 
It  extracts  from  their  pockets  forcibly?  The  money  is  wasted  In 
either  case,  and  I  can  see  no  moral  difference.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  authorize  the  Government  to  go  into  a 
proprietary  business  such  as  the  electric  utility  business.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  has  not  declared  the  power 
projects  of  T  V.  A  to  be  constitutional:  it  has  merely  declared  that 
the  18  protesting  private  utilities  had  no  standing  in  court.  It 
requires  more  than  a  mere  ipse  dixit  to  prove  that  the  function  of 
government  is  to  provide  the  people  with  electricity.  If  so.  it 
should  alsn  provide  them  with  focd,  clothes,  gasoline  for  their  cars, 
etc.  because  all  of  the.se  are  more  essential  to  existence  than 
electricity.  Tlierefore  the  money  wasted  by  the  Government  in  the 
"write  offs"  for  navigation,  in  the  many  navigation  projects  on  in- 
land rivers,  the  money  wasted  In  Passamaquoddy  power  project,  the 
Florida  Canal,  the  Nebraska  district  power  projects,  the  proposed 
waste  for  Joining  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  under  the 
pretense  that  this  was  for  national  defense,  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  the  so-called  D?  Soto  e::positions.  etc..  sUnd  en  no  higher 
moral  plane  than  the  waste  of  the  stockholdt>r8'  money  by  Insull 
In  fact,  if  Insull  had  attempted  to  sell  so-called  securities  on  many 
of  the  projects  I  have  mentioned  he  would  have  been  prosecuted 
for  fraud  How,  therefore,  does  an  act  that  if  committed  by  a 
private  individual  is  a  fraud  become  an  act  of  statesmanship  when 
committed  by  the  Government?     Please  explain. 

Lastly,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  controversy  over  the 
cost  of  privately  and  publicly  produced  electricity  is  not  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  can  sell  it  the  more  cheaply  The  Issue  is 
much  more  fundamental  and  important  to  the  future  well-being 
of  the  country  than  that  The  fundamental  issue  Ls  between  some 
form  of  statu  m  and  free  enterprise.  It  Is  the  entering  wedge  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  liberty,  and  Bome  form  of  State- 
controlled  enterprise  and  destruction  of  liberty.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  and  free  enterprise,  liberty  will  be  destroj-ed.  Free 
enterprise  is  the  genesis  of  liberty  and  not  its  product. 

There  Is  no  enterprise  or  bti5lness  more  the  product  of  man's 
Initiative,  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  self-reliance  than  the  elec- 
tric utilities  Private  enterprlte,  inventive  ingenuity,  and  skill 
a.«;slsted  by  private  capital  produced  the  generator  and  all  the  other 
electrical  apparatus  a.s8ociated  with  it  Private  Initiative  and  In- 
genuity has  made  It  possible  to  generate  electricity  more  cheaply 
by  steam  than  by  water.  Private  research  has  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  killowatt-hour  from  5  to  7  pounds  to  less 
than  1  pound,  and  the  end  has  not  been  reached.  That  is  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  par  excellence.  Governments  have 
contributed  nothing  to  these  developments.  Electricity  is  beyond 
comparison  the  product  of  man's  endeavors;  much  more  so  than 
the  wool  in  the  coat  that  one  wears.  The  fundamental  issue  is. 
Shall  all  the  private  resourcefulness,  courage.  Initiative,  enterprise,' 
antt  ingenuity  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  cf  man.  and  that  have  made  possible  discoveries  and 
explorations  in  other  fields  of  inestimable  benefits,  be  stifled  by 
the  dead  hand  of  government  and  political  rule?  Governments 
seldom  if  ever  create;  they  merely  appropriate  or  pirate  what  has 
been  created  by  private  individuals. 
Yoiirs  trtily, 

C.  M.  Janskt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  13,  1940 


LETTER    FROM     SCIPIO     JONES     AND     RESOLUTION     OF     THE 
SOUTHWEST  REGIONAL  CONVENTION 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  and  a  resolution.  This 
is  but  another  example  of  the  ardent  desire  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  have  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  abolished.    The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,   August  23.   1940. 
Congressman  Geter. 

Congressional  OS^ce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  herein  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Southwest  regional  convention, 
at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  In  the  resolution. 

I  chanced  to  be  In  the  convention  hall  at  the  time  the  resolution 
was  requested  and  adopted  by  the  oCQciais  of  the  Southwest  regional 
convention,  to  see  that  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  resolution  ex- 
pressing their  deep  appreciation  for  the  valuable  services  you  are 
rendering  to  the  disfranchised  citizens  in  different  States  and  to 
find  out  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  they  can  assist  you  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  your  poll-tax  bill. 

This  organization  represents  a  federation  of  women's  clubs. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Moton  Is  its  president  (national),  and  its  head- 
quarters, as  I  understand.  Is  the  Frederick  Douglass  Home  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  This  body  is  composed  principally  of  women  who 
purchased  the  Frederick  Douglass  Home  for  consideration  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars. 

From  newspaper  reports,  it  seems  that  you  are  fighting  the  battle 
of  others  alone  and  single-handed,  and  this  club  is  anxious  to  help 
in  any  way  It  can. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SCIPIO  A.  JONSS. 

Whereas  Congressman  Geter  of  California  has  Introduced  a  bill 
In  Congress  to  make  it  a  felony  to  refuse  to  let  a  citizen  vote  unless 
he  has  paid  his  poll  tax,  and  is  urging  the  enactment  of  such  bill; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Southwest  Regional  Convention,  composed  of 
the  following  States:  California.  Colorado.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  now  assem- 
bled at  Muskogee.  Okla.,  go  on  record  in  endorsing  Mr  Geyers 
patriotism  and  expressing  to  him  their  deep  appreciation  for  his 
i:nselflsh  service  in  behalf  of  the  disfranchised  citizens  for  the 
States  aforesaid  and  other  States. 

Unanimoiisly  adopted  this  21st  day  of  August  1940 

Annie   B.    Gillam. 
President.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Woxix   Weaver   King. 
Secretary.  Muskogee.  Okla. 


Contracts  and  Allocations  for  the  Construction  of 

Naval  Vessels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  13. 1940 


MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  BT  THE  BUREAU  OP  SHIPS  OP  THE 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  a  memorandimi  prepared 


for  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the  Nav>'  Department  show- 
ing the  contracts  and  allocatirn?  made  for  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  on  September  9.  1940. 

With  the  allocation  of  these  s-hips  all  combatant  tonnage 
authorized  by  Congress  has  been  placed  under  construction. 

Navy  Depaktment.  Bureau  or  Ships. 

Wasliington. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Vinson: 


1.  Contracts  and  allocations   made  for  ccmstruction 

ivs^icL; — total  value 

Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dock  Co  .  4  aircraft 

carriers   and   2   cruisers 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. — Pore  River  Plant.  4  aircraft  ear- 
ners and  6  cruisers 

Union  Plant.  4  cruisers  and  18  destroyers 

San  Pedro  Plant.  6  destroyers 

8i   Island  Plant.  10  destroyers 

New  Yurk  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  10  crxUsers 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  5  cruisers  and 

17  destroyers 

Seattle  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co..  20  destroyers 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  12  destroyers 

Bath  Iron  Works.   11  destroyers 

Electric  Boat  Co  .  25  submarines 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co  ,  10  submarines 

Los   Angeles   Slupbuilding   &   Drydock   Co,    1    repair 

ship 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  4  destroyers 

New  York  Navy  Yard.  2  battleships 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  3  battleships 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  2  battleships 

Boston  Navy  Yard.  6  destroyers 

Charleston  Navy  Yard.  5  destroyers 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  6  destroyers 

Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  6  .submarines 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  2  submarines 


of   201    naval 


$307.  301.000 

450. 666  000 
290.974  000 
65.  764.  000 
105.  132.000 
544. 875.  200 

310. 634.  445 
206.  582  415 
128.2C0.912 
112.070.200 
145. 440.  OCO 
61.021,000 

18.  168.500 

43.  836   000 

240. 000.  000 

330.  000,  000 

210.000   000 

60.  000  000 

50.  OOO.  000 

60   000   000 

36  000.  OOO 

12,000,000 


Total  contracts  and  allocations 3.788.745.672 

2  These  prices  include  armor  and  armament  and  Government- 
furnished  material  and  are  corrected  to  date 

3  In  addition  to  the  above  ship  awards,  award  was  made  on  24 
sets  of  .submarine-propelling  machinery  to  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  at  $19  800,000:  11  sets  of  submarine-propelling  ma- 
chinery to  the  Palrbanks-Morse  Co.  at  $10,307,088;  and  8  sets  of 
submarlne-propellin?  machinery  to  the  Hooven-Owens-Rent.schler 
Corporation  for  $7,617,048;  total  for  the  submarine-propelling  ma- 
chinery of  $37,274,136. 

4.  The  amount  for  this  propelling  machinery  is  included  In  the 
cost  of  construction  of  submarines  as  given  in  the  .^hlp  table 
awarded  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co, 
for  the  Portsmouth  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yards. 

S.  M.  Robinson. 


Endorses  President  Roosevelt  for  a  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  13  (leoislatii'e  day  of  Monday.  Aucrust  5), 

1940 


ADDRESS   OF  MAYOR   LaGUARDIA,   OF   NEW    YORK 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  last  eve- 
ning by  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  of  New  York,  endorsing 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LaGcardi.*'s  Address  Entkjrsino  RoosrvTLT 
In  a  democracy,  citizens  are  called  upon  at  stated  Intervals  to 
select  from  amongst  themselves  the  men  to  whom  they  will  entrust 
the  affairs  of  government.  In  a  true  democracy,  the  country  accepts 
the  choice  of  the  majority  Full  dlscusaion  of  Uie  Issues  and  of 
personalities  of  the  campaign  is  helpfuL 
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I  shall  support  tlie  cardldncy  of  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  for  Preel- 
d?nt.  T.me  m  tne  radio  was  provided  through  mutual  friends  by 
the  National  Democratic  Committee.  I  Bhall  not  support  all  the 
Democratic  candidates  on  local  tickets.  I  will  Join  with  other  inde- 
pendents ai-.d  procrcs.'lvrs  tJircughout  the  country  In  this  campaign 
In  bringing  support  to  the  candidacy  of  President  Roa'^evelt  Tlie 
Honorable  Grtmr.r  W  Norri.s.  the  outstanding  leader  of  all  of  us 
Independents  and  progress. vcs.  has  consented  to  serve  as  honorary 
chairman  of  an  Independent  ccmmittca  for  Roosevelt. 

I  belong  to  no  party.  I  do  not  like  politicians  I  want  nothing 
from  either  party  I  do  love  my  country.  I  am  concerned  and  wor- 
ried ever  world  condition*;  and  cur  relations  to  them.  I  know  that 
President  Roosevelfs  foreign  policy  and  his  preparedness  plan  are 
the  only  hope  of  keeping  our  country  out  of  wa:  I  enthu-ia.'^tirally 
approve  rf  th?  soclal-welfnrc  program  of  the  New  Deal  I  p-efer 
Roosevelt  with  his  known  faults  to  Mr.  Wlllkie  with  his  unknown 
virtues. 

Government  administration  Is  a  science:  It  cannot  be  learned  ever- 
night.  In  these  perilous  times  there  can  be  no  time  lost  In  getting 
-The  feel  of  things'  by  a  new  administrauon  or  "time  out"  for 
breaking  in  a  new  Cabinet. 

RECALLS   BANK   CLOSINGS 

I  cannot  fcrppt  tlu-  condition  of  the  country  prior  to  1933  I  was 
then  a  Member  of  Congress  and  knew  of  the  general  distress  through- 
cut  our  land,  which  reached  a  complete  collapse  In  the  early  part  of 
1933  with  the  closing  of  banks,  business  at  a  standstill  factories 
closed,  and  di.nres.s  everywhere.  No  President  in  our  history  ever  took 
cfflce  with  greater  problems  to  solve  or  the  country  in  a  more  deplor- 
able condition,  Prrrtdent  Roosevelt  met  the  situation,  and  with  a 
program  daring  and  courageous  restored  the  ccnfldenco  of  the  people 
In  their  Government  He  Immediately  put  the  banks  on  relief  and 
saved  the  deposits  of  Industry,  the  savings  of  the  thrifty,  and  the 
money  of  the  investcrs. 

Since  that  time  there  ha.s  been  a  constant  development  of  a  social 
welfare  proprani  the  like  of  which  has  never  taken  place  In  our  his- 
tory Breadlines  and  soup  kitchens  were  eliminated  and  work 
provided  for  millions  of  unemployed. 

Not  only  were-  millions  of  citizens  given  employment  but  every 
Brate.  county  city  town,  and  village  was  enriched  by  the  fruits  of 
such  labor  The  self-respect  and  dignity  of  these  American  families 
were  maintained. 

The  fruL-al,  thrifty  people  had  their  confidence  restored  in  the 
binks  when  they  saw  the  sign.  "Deposits  In  this  bank  are  in.^ured  by 
the  United  Sutes  Government."  Often  we  hod  attempted  to  pass  a 
bank-deposit  insurance  law  previous  to  the  Roosevelt  administration 
only  to  have  It  defeated  year  after  year. 

SAYS    MAYORS    WIKZ    FUANTIC 

Every  mayor  in  this  country  became  frantic  at  the  distressed 
appeal  of  the  flnert  type  of  our  citizens— the  owners  of  their  own 
little  homes  who  .saw  their  years  of  savings  wiped  out  by  the  cruel 
grasp  of  a  mortgage  foreclosure.  Along  came  the  Roosevelt  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
were  saved 

For  years  wr  had  known  of  the  problem  of  superannuated  workers 
No  State  wa.s  able  to  carry  this  burden  Itself  Now  we  have  as  a 
permanent  policy  of  government  an  old  age  pension  system  which 
has  permanently  removed  the  horror  of  the  poorhouse  from  millions 
of  our  older  fellow  citl^^-ns  Along  with  It  we  have  Federal  aid  to 
Etates  for  the  care  of  dependent  chUdren,  maintaining  the  family 
rather  than  institutional  life  The  tin  cup  has  been  taken  from  the 
unfortunate  blind  and  provisions  have  been  made  to  partially  com- 
jKnsate  for  the  handlcnp  of  their  terrible  afB*ctlon. 

While  temporary  work  was  being  provided  for  the  unemployed  a 
scientific,  national  system  of  unemployment  Insurance  has  been 
r.arted. 

Since  the  Roosevelt  administration  the  farmers  have  seen  the 
difference  between  Interest  In  their  cause  translated  Into  legislation 
and  help  and  campaign  proml.ses  turned  Into  Presidential  vetoes 
How  chagrined  Senator  McNart  must  feel.  How  embarrassing  It 
must  be  for  him  to  profess  his  party's  frlend.ship  for  the  farmer 
after  having  so  often  felt  the  sting  of  a  veto  from  his  own  party's 
President. 

HO  CLAIM  or  oaicnfALrrr 

No  claim  of  originality  l.x  mede  for  any  of  these  social -welfare 
measure.-  Every  one  of  them  has  been  a  subject  of  study  for  years 
But  not  until  President  Roosevelt  courageously  sponsored  these 
measures  and  put  his  now  historic  "must"  on  these  bills,  were  they 
enacted  Into  law 

It  takes  years  to  p>erfec-t  the  administration  of  such  mea.sures 
as  uncmploymt  nt  ln.surance  and  labor  relations.  That  Is  true  not 
ouly  of  social-welfare  laws  but  it  is  true  of  any  Innovation  in  our 


sj-stem  of  government.  It  took  a  generation  to  get  a  raUroad  regu- 
lation functioning  properly,  through  the  agency  of  the  Inurstale 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  made  many 
mistakes  In  the  early  days  of  it^t  creation. 

We  realized  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  social-  and  cccn:;mlc- 
security  laws  that  it  would  take  time  and  experience  for  perfection 
and  smooth  administration. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  President's  opponent.  He  is  a  brilliant 
executive  cf  a  utility  holding  company.  If  I  were  a  bondholder  In 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation.  Interested  only  in 
the  dividends  cl  my  holJings,  and  were  I  to  choose  t>etween  Mr 
Roosevelt  cs  the  president  ct  this  utility  company  or  Mr.  Willkle  I 
would  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  Wlllkie.  I  do  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  with  his  concirn  for  tlie  American  people,  with  his 
keen  desire  to  make  their  home"  comfortable  and  happy,  with  his 
determination  to  bring  cheap  electric  rates  all  over  the  country, 
would  make  a  good  president  of  a  utility  company,  who  must  neces- 
sarily soak  cciisumers  to  make  profits  for  his  bondholders. 

The  experience  of  the  two  men  in  power  companies  has  been 
quite  different.  Mr  Wlllkie  has  been  engaged  mostly  m  the  flnan- 
cial  structure  natural  to  a  holding  company,  Mr  "  Roosevelt  has 
been  engaged  In  the  builflingof  great  power  plants  operated  for 
service.  Mr.  E<:-o.sevelt  has  been  turning  the  mighty  wheels  of  the 
turbine.  Mr  Wlllkie  has  been  watching  the  little  wheels  of  the 
stock  ticker. 

REFERS    TO    TAMMANT 

Mr.  Wlllkie  has  had  no  experience  In  government.  "He  has  had 
considerable  expfrience  in  politics  He  served  his  apprenticeship  In 
the  Democratic  machine  of  Ohio  and  obtained  his  master's  degree 
in  Tammany  Hall  when  he  was  handed  a  certlflcate  of  election  to 
the  Tammany  county  committee  I  do  not  like  Tammany  Hall.  I 
have  licked  Tammany  time  and  time  again,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  No  one  is  forced  to  Join  Tammany  Hall. 
Prior  to  my  administration  It  was  expedient  for  businessmen  to 
do  so. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  difference  between  a  member  of  th« 
Tammany  machine  and  n  real  Democrat.  In  1936— the  last  Presi- 
dential year— there  were  2.289,213  enrolled  Democrats  In  New  York 
City,  At  least  1.700,000  ol  them  arc  not  members  of  Tammany  Hall. 
They  are  the  same  fine  type  of  Democrats  that  are  found  all  over 
our  country.  In  addition  to  the  2.289.213  Democrats  In  New  York 
City  In  1U36.  there  were  413.527  ent oiled  Republicans.  Over  300.000 
aje  not  members  of  Republican  organization  clubs.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  fine  type  of  Republicans  found  In  the  mid-  and  far- 
West  These  nonorganization  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  the 
people  v.ho  have  eetab!:."hrd  good  gcvcrnmcnt  m  Nrv.-  York  City 
Thee  nonorganization  Democrats  are  the  people  who  supported 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  New  York  City.  Djm-cr'its  voluntarily  choose  Tammany  by 
Joining  the  Iccal  organization  club.  That  Is  exactly  what  Mr 
Wendell  WUlkie  did. 

Tammany  also  has  iUs  county  committee.  One  must  be  a  regular 
Tammany  organization  man  to  be  selected  for  this  county  com- 
mittee, for  there  is  no  minority  there.  Mr.  Wlllkie  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tammany  county  committee.  The  Tammany  county 
committee  U  composed  piu-tly  of  those  high  In  Tammany  circles  or 
ol  those  low  In  the  social  strata.  UtUlty  men  are  rarely  Innocent 
of  pollUcs.    They  know  tlrielr  politicians. 

RECALLS     ROOSEVELT     FIGHT 

Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  politics  as  a  Democrat  and  not  as  a  Tam- 
manylte.  He  won  his  spurs  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
S<'nate  by  flghtlng  Tammany  Hall  and  successfully  preventing  the 
Tammany,  railroad,  and  utility  mterests  from  sending  their  man 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  7  years  has  brought  about  • 
great  change  in  our  Uncle  Sam.  He  Is  no  longer  the  stem  old 
uncle  interested  only  in  diplomacy,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  Inter- 
state commerce.  We  now  have  a  rejuvenated  Uncle  Sam,  smiling 
and  friendly,  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
home  in  the  land  He  Is  no  longer  a  distant,  strange  figure  In 
Washington.  He  is  In  every  State,  county,  city,  and  town  He  Is 
concerned  In  keeping  families  together  and  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
He  Is  tearing  down  slums  and  tenements  and  building  sanitary 
and  cheerful  homes.  He  is  concerned  with  boys  and  girls  being 
able  to  continue  in  high  school  and  to  go  to  coUege,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  He  wants  to  live 
In  peace  but  will  not  permit  anyone  to  trample  on  our  rights  or 
destroy  our  democratic  Institutions.  Roosevelt  has  regenerated 
our  country.     Roosevelt  has  made  America  the  hope  of  the  world. 

That  Is  why  I  am  for  President  Roosevelt.  That  Is  why  children 
throughout  our  land  each  night,  when  lisping  their  "Now  I  lay  ma 
down  to  sleep."  add  "God  bless  America." 
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Conscription — a  Golden  Opportunity  for 
Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) 

1940 


STATEMENT    PREPARED    BY    A    CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  a  young  man  of  my  State,  dealing  with  the 
subject  Conscription — a  Golden  Opportunity  for  Ameri- 
canism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONSCRIPTION — A    GOLDEN     OPPORrL'NITY     FOR    AMERICANISM 

In  the  face  of  all  arguments,  that  conscription  is  contrary  to 
Democratic  principles  and  the  American  way.  It  Is  my  profound 
belief  that  conscription  Is  a  golden  opportunity  for  democracy 
and  the  furtherance  of  Americanism. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  conscripted  army 
Is  not  going  to  be  Involved  in  any  conflict  outside  of  the  Americas. 
The  statements  of  the  foremost  military  men  of  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  suppxjrt  this  fact.  Such  men  make  the  unquali- 
fied statement  that  the  British  Empire  has  already  supplied  all  of 
the  men  that  the  British  Isles  can  quarter  and  that  manv  more 
art  all  ready  to  be  transported  there  whenever  the  need  for  them  is 
Imminent.  Having  granted  this  fact,  we  may  now  proceed  to  prov- 
ing the  golden  opportunity  which  rests  In  the  conscription  of  our 
young  men. 

First,  a  democracy  is  defined  as  being  government  directly  by 
the  people  collectively,  that  is  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  work- 
ing together  as  a  body  and  cooperatively  producing  the  rules  and 
laws  under  which  they  will  live  and  do  business  with  one  another 

It  has  long  been  recogr.ized  and  stated  as  a  fact  by  the  foremost 
psychologists  and  economists  that  the  troubles  of  the  Nation  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  factions  which  have  sprung  up.  These 
factions,  by  trying  to  further  their  own  particular  alms  without 
regard  to  the  alms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  continually  open- 
ing breaches  In  the  cooperation  of  the  people  toward  common  ends 

Conscription  will  tend  to  dispell  the  causes  of  these  branches: 
First,  the  young  men  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Nation  for  the 
next  generation  wlU  be  drawn  together  for  a  common  purpose, 
that  ptirpose  being  to  learn  how  to  best  serve  and  protect  the 
Nation  as  an  entire  unit  from  any  enemy  attempting  to  conquer 
It  from  the  outside  They  will  learn  that  any  objective  must  be 
attained  by  the  concentrated  cooperative  action  of  the  whole  body 
and  not  by  Individual  small  groups  seeking  self-aggrandizement. 
Also,  they  will  learn  that  all  men.  shorn  of  their  factional  colors, 
are  the  same  fundamentally  and  naturally  drawn  together  in 
attaining  a  common  purpose. 

The  fact  that  conscription  works  equally  In  all  directions  and 
upon  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  will  necessarily  gather 
representative  members  of  all  factions  together.  They  will  then 
have  to  plan  together,  in  open  discussion,  their  common  problems  in 
a  common  cause.  This  in  Itself  will  provide  closer  bonds  between 
the  factions  which  were  discussed  above  and  In  turn  bind  the 
Nation  closer  together. 

Another  fact  which  has  long  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  is 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  do  not  exercise  their  right  of  participa- 
tion in  this  great  Government.  The  cure  has  often  been  stated  as 
political  education,  teaching  the  people  what  their  rights,  as  well 
a«!  their  duties,  are  In  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
them  under  the  Constitution.  When  at  any  other  time  and  under 
other  conditions  will  an  opportunity  as  great  as  that  afforded  by 
conscription  be  presented  to  teach  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  working  fundamentals  of  their  Government? 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  the  training  program  of  conscripts.  Re- 
servists, and  the  Regular  military  forces  will  Include  at  least  a  half 


hoiu-  every  drill  day  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  democracy,  its  mean- 
ing and  its  relationship  to  every  citizen.  I  feel  that  this  teaching 
will  tend  to  remove  a  majority  of  the  obstacles  which  confront  the 
smooth  operation  of  "government  of  the  p>eople.  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.'  and  will  again  make  us  "resolve  that  such  gov- 
ernment shall  not  perl.:h  from  the  earth." 


Sugar-Beet  Farminp:  in  I'nited  States  Contributes 
One-third  of  a  Billion  Dollars  to  Our  National 
Income,  So  Why  Stranjjle  it? 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   .MICHiG.\N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  13.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  had  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Apriculture.  Triple  A,  Sugar  Division,  a 
statement  showing  the  returns  to  sugar-beet  growers  from 
processors  and  from  the  Federal  Government  for  all  purposes, 
covering  the  seven  crops  from  1932  to  1938.  This  shows  that 
the  processors  have  paid  to  the  growers  approximately  $343.- 
500.000.  and  the  amount  paid  through  the  sugar  acts  which 
the  Congre.ss  has  approved  from  time  to  time  is  approxi- 
mately $76,500,000  for  the  period. 

As  this  table  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  interest- 
ing to  consumers  and  producers,  friends  of  the  industry  and 
enemies  of  the  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

This  table.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  .sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
any  fair-minded  citizen  that  the  great  sugar-beet  industry 
of  this  country  is  worthy  of  an  important  position  in  the 
economy  of  this  Nation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  subsistence  to  millions  of  people 
who  were,  unfortunately,  unemployed.  Here  is  an  industry, 
engaged  in  producing  a  nonsurplus  crop  or  food  item,  which 
is  now  justifying  its  immortahty  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
Nation.  It  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  workers.  It 
furnishes  buying  power  to  farmers  and  factory  workers  and 
those  engaged  in  numerous  industries  from  which  the  proces- 
sors purchase  great  quantities  of  goods  and  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  processors  in  the  manufacturing  and  extract- 
ing of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  sugar  beets  and  in  its  prep- 
aration for  the  consuming  market.  Such  major  supplies  con- 
sist of  cotton  bags.  coal.  coke,  limestone,  rubber  goods,  ma- 
chinery parts,  transportation  services  by  the  railroads  and 
trucking  companies,  automobile  parts  and  repairs  for  the  vast 
number  of  tru -ks  used  by  the  farmers  and  the  manufacturing 
branch  of  the  industry.  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great 
industry  that  furnishes  employment  for  a  vast  army  of  our 
civilian  population.  It  contributes  greatly  toward  supplying 
our  people  with  one  of  our  principal  food  items  which  is  so 
necessary  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  It  gives  us  independence 
from  foreign  countries  and  protects  the  purses  of  cur  people 
against  the  exploitation  of  sugar  producers  doing  business  in 
foreign  lands.  It  contributes  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people  who  reside  in  the  sugar-beet  areas  and  adds  to  cur 
national  income.  Any  domestic  activity  which  adds  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  to  our  farmers'  income  is  worth  pro- 
tecting and  perpetuating.     Why  strancle  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 
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1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1985.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938  •. 


Total  returns  to  growrrs 


OoTcrmncnt  payments 


Gross  pa\Tnpnts  unflcr  sufrar 
iefEislstiuQ' 


Foracreapp 
For  <venr  |  abiuidoQ- 
booCt  pro-  I  iii«»nt  and 
duoeU        crop  cfefl- 
cieacy 


(3) 


9,  OTn.  Onn  M7.  705, 000 
ii.nai.dfKv  ,v!,  .s».nni)"$2.,'i77,(ioo 
s\r7t\(Rjo  n.  is<*,(«)i 

45.  !<fA.  one 
54,ft;«Vuii) 

46,  24W,  IXKI 
64.06Z,OU) 


(4) 


7.  51«.  (Ml 

7,9n8,tno 

9.Cr2\(M.l 

8.  7!»4,  WW 
11.  615,  QUO 


Total 


<5) 


8,  936.  OOOl 

16.  434.  000 1 
21.04O.UUU 


Total |343,5S:40U) 


M.41&.000 
573,000, 

""  768.60OJ 
820,000, 


PajTnenls! 
unilrrSail 

(^onscrva-  Total  Oov- 
tion  ani  I  omnient 


Dom««t  ic 
AJkitrnent 
Act 


(6) 


•$2..'(77,000 •J2..'577.OO0 

19.  .'i'ft.  000 19.  57fi.  000 

9.6Jtt,000 9,509.000 

l$2,  ,M0.(100  2..S10,00C 
17.142,000  2,U24.UiX)  2ll.O6H,000 
22,266.000 22,200.000 


payments 


(7) 


TotAl  ro- 

UUD3 


(8) 


«7.  70.5,  000  $47 


Total  rotum*  to  grow- 
ers f'lr  actual  pro- 
duction 


Tot.'il  of 
such  p '.y- 

mH<lc  to 

all  prow- 

ers 


(9) 


Tot)»l  rp- 
luriis 


(10) 


59.  17fi.  (XIO 
58,112.  out. 
5.S.074.0OO 
57.  14«.  000 
e*).  31.5,  000 
76,  31S.000; 


70.5,  0nO'$47,7n.'>.  000 

170.000  .w.  iTf^.  oim 
'  si.aiH.ooo 

54.501.0001 
S7.  140.  0001 
05.  6lC.  (»tO 

75.  oai  1X0 


51. 9.34,  (KX) 

54.  .501.000 
54,  6:«).  (KK) 
62,  6S3,  000 
75,  092.  OOU 


Av«rapo  rotums  per  Ion  to  (crowers  for 
actual  production 


A  wnipr  of  5iirh  pay- 
mpQl.s  made  lo  all  Browi-m 


Proo- 
e,ss<>r 
pay- 
ments 


Payments 

un.|.TsuK-[^  ^ 
ar  U'lJLs-  '  ""»* 
tation  ' 


76,504.000    42n,oe6,000| 


(in 


».  30 
5.13 
5.16 

5  76 

6  05 
5.27 
4.65 


02) 


to  23 
1.75 
L13 

'"i.87 
1.86 


(13) 


15.36 
5.36 
6  91 
6.89 
8.05 
7.14 
6.51 


Pny- 

mt'tits 
unil^T 

S<h1 
Ctinser- 
vatitiD 
ami  Do- 
mi-stic 
Allot- 
nit-nt 
Act' 


(14) 


I0.2fi 
.33 


Total 
pay- 
ments 
for 

ACtUAl 

pro- 
due- 
Uun 


(15) 


tola)  r»- 
tiims  to 
growers 
pt>r  too 
mvlucpd 
for  actual 
produo- 

tinn. 

acrean 

atmn- 

doament. 

and  (Top 

.l.tl- 
ciency  * 


(16) 


v-» 

»5.» 

5  36 

5.36 

6.91 

7  76 

6.88 

6.96 

6.33 

6  33 

7.47 

7.55 

6.51 

6.57 

'  Covorine  er.iss  <1i>:biir*'Tnrnt«  to  ptowpt?  onder  the  Joneo-Cciftlrun  Art  and  the  Surar  Art  of  1037.  before  dedtietinjr  conntv  association  exprnac  and  after  deducting  In 
1987  and  IRIs  the  rodurtum  in  larKe-scalv  iwyments  to  (trower«  whom'  ••(-onimerrially  n'oiuerable  supar"  oxoi>c<led  "HKi  sbiirt  tons.  nv>  v;Uue. 

« I'H\  iiu  Ills  (,i(  lii.i'.tn!  thoHf  with  resi>«.t  to  aorrape  abandonment  and  crop  deficiency)  under  Jones-Costi^-an  .Vet  and  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  does  not  ineltide  airrirultursl 
Oonservation-urofrani  paytneni,*. 

•  AltbDUKh  aMTace  iwvnii'iits  were  a.s  indicated,  participating  pro<lucers  rrwived  npproiimatfly  40  oents  per  tnn. 

•  .As  .^hrwn  in  thr  txplanatinn  for  column  (16n  tniise  averric's  were  derivccl  by  dividinc  the  total  ri'tiirn«  fmin  all  »f«irees  and  for  all  purposes  fwdtitnn  R)  by  total  pro- 
dnetion  (roliimn  P.  but  !t  ?hoiiM  be  rrniembcred  that  abandonment  and  deficiency  p>t>  ments  by  the  Federal  tioverntnent  were  not  ba«e<l  on  actual  proiiuction. 

»  Kefund  payment  lo  r»>ver  nvluction  in  returns  to  growers  resulting  from  Imposition  of  the  processing  Lax  imd. ur  oorrcsiKjuduig  floor-stocks  lax  on  sufiar  fur  such  su£ar 
of  the  1933  (Top  unsold  as  of  June  9,  1934.  ^^ 

•  Prtliminary. 

(lOniflE   AND  KXFLANATION 

Column  (IV  From  Afrlrultiiml  Putistics,  1939  volume,  for  all  crops  except  1938.  wluch  is  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  report 

Column  (2-     .^an.e  a.s  roju'iui  (IV 

Column  (3i .  Krfmi  Sui-ar  l)i\  liion  and  -Vgricultural  Ad)!i.<tment  -Vdminl.stration  record.s;  pa>-ment.s  w  ith  respect  to  the  1934  and  1U.35  crops  were  nia<ie  on  haul"  of  parity 
payments  with  resi)eit  lo  the  11*37  and  1938  crops  were  made  at  the  rate  of  *i.60  per  hundred  ix)unds  of  "commerciallv  recoverable  snigar,"  raw  baMs,  with  graduated  reductions 
to  lance  producers. 

Column  (4).  From  .«uKar  DivLsion  and  Agricnltural  Adjustment  AdmlnLstralion  records;  payments  with  respect  to  the  1934  and  1935  crops  were  made  at  the  rate  of  (1.75 
and  $1.13  per  i<>n.  respect uely,  on  the  larger  of  actual  or  normal  production;  because  of  a  severe  crop  failure  In  certain  areas  in  1934,  there  was  a  wide  disparity  ttetween  actiial 
and  normal  pnnldction  in  that  \oar. 

Column  (51.  Column  t.'li  piii.s  column  (41. 

Column  (6).  Krorn  .Kgriculiural  Adjustment  Administration  records  showing  total  pa >Tnent  to  cooperating  growers;  pavments  were  made  at  the  rate  of  about  $0  40  per  ton 
to  those  cruwers  who  conipIie<l  with  the  provisioiu  of  the  act. 

Column  (7 1.  Column  (5)  plus  column  (6).  , 

Column  's     (^ilumn  (2'  plii.s  mlumn  (7). 

Cohimn  ("."  Column  (2)  plus  column  (3).  This  colnmn  shows  the  total  amonnt  paid  on  the  basLs  of  actual  production  hy  processors  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  aD 
growers  befon-  pi\  ine  consideration  to  nhandonment  and  dt-flcit-ney  or  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  .'viil  Cons.'r\Mtion  an'l  Domestic  Allotment  .\cl. 

C^MiiTin  '  I  '  (  MJiiinn  I'.tt  phis  (-iluimi  iti';  explanation  for  this  column  i<  the  same  :v<  for  ci.himn  (H)  except  that  t-olutnn  (10)  shows  the  total  ri'lurns  for  actual  production 
after  giving  consideration  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  -Vllotmeut  Act. 

Column  (III.  Same  as  column  (I). 

Column  (12).  Column  (3)  divided  by  column  (1).  ._ 

Colnmn  (13).  Column  (9)  divided  by  column  (1). 

Column  (14).  Column  (0)  divided  by  column  (1):  these  payments,  however,  were  made  at  the  basic  rat*  of  about  40  cents  per  ton  to  cooperating  growers. 

Column  f  15).  Cohjmn  (101  divided  hy  c^^Iumn  (1). 

Column  (10).  Column  (8)  divided  by  ooliunn  (1). 


Republicaiu^  in  Congress  Back  Willkie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  13, 1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON     JOSEPH    W.    MARTIN,    JR.,    OF    MASSA- 

CHXJSETT8 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori),  I  include  the  following 
statement  of  the  minority  leader,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.; 

Edward  Flynn.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  goose-stepping  in  the  last  8  years 
under  Prr.<;ident  Roosevelt,  cannot  believe  anyone  can  be  at  all 
Indepsendciit.    I  do  not  want  to  cause  Mr.  FJyxm  too  many  sleepless 


nlf;hts  and  therefore  I  hasten  to  reassure  him  he  needn't  worry 
about  the  cooperation  Wendell  WilUtle  will  get  In  Congress  aft^ 
he  becomes  President  next  January.  Republicans  will  support  his 
recovery  and  peace  program  wholeheartedly  as  will  scores  of  honest 
Democrat.s  whose  hearts  have  ached  as  they  have  seen  this  country 
drift  aimlessly  the  past  8  years  toward  bankruptcy,  Innatlon,  na- 
tional Insecurity,  and  war 

We  may  dlfTer  with  Mr.  Wlllkle  on  an  amendment,  but  I  think  the 
country  wants  Congress  to  do  some  thinking  of  Its  own.  That  is 
what  they  expected  when  Congress  stopped  the  move  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  put  a  bunch  of  "Charlie  McCarthys'  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  That  was  the  way  the  people  expressed  themselves  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  demanded  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  and  set  out 
to  make  his  famous  series  of  purges. 

However.  I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Flynn  there  is  no  difference  between 
Mr.  Willkie  and  the  Republican  membership  in  Congress  concerning 
the  fundamental  Issues  in  this  campaign  or  before  the  country  at 
this  time.  We  are  opposed  to  breaking  the  traditions  of  this  country 
and  giving  a  thtrd  term  to  any  man,  and  particularly  to  one  who 
has  failed  to  bring  the  country  recovery,  security,  or  peace 

We  are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Willkie  in  his  desire  to  give  the 
country  an  administration  which  will  stop  the  reckless  Joy  ride 
toward  bankruptcy  We  are  for  Mr.  Wlllkle  In  his  determination 
to  bring  real  security  to  the  people  by  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  have  real  Jobs  at  American  wages.  We  are  for  Mr.  Wlllkle  in  his 
fight  to  arrest  the  steady  march  toward  soclall.sm,  dictatorship  and 
extreme  radicalism.  We  are  for  Mr.  Willkie  in  his  battle  to'  give 
private  enterprise  a  chance  to  live,  to  give  the  small-business  man 
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an  opportunity  to  flourish  and  thereby  provide  millions  of  Jobs  to 
American  workers.  W»»  are  for  Mr.  Wlllkle  in  his  effort  to  bring 
real  unity  to  this  country,  the  unity  which  Is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  a  prosp«;rous  country  and  a  contented  jjeople. 
The  Roosevelt  administration  has  demonstrated  that  It  cannot 
do  this. 

Yes.  we  may  differ,  Mr.  Plynn.  on  an  amendment.  This  Is  still 
a  free  America  and  we  want  after  next  January  to  have  a  free 
Congress.  You  can  rest  assured  we  will  give  President  WUlkle 
100  percent  cooperation  and  support  in  his  program  to  free  America 
from  the  chains  of  bureaucracy:  to  free  the  country  from  com- 
munistic barnacles,  to  restore  the  Government  to  the  people,  to 
bring  security  and  an  abundant  life  to  the  people  instead  of  merely 
banding  out  "applesauce"  talk.  To  give  America  an  opportunity 
to  be  free  to  breathe,  free  to  do  and  free  to  go  ahead  to  a  finer 
and  better  country. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Midwest  Defense  Con- 
ference in  Kansas  City,  Mo«,  August  30,  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

/  HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  13,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  list  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Midwest  defense  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Augrust  30.  1940.  Businessmen  and 
other  community  leaders  from  the  nine  States  of  Arkansas, 

Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  attended  this  important  confer- 
ence, which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  developing  coopera- 
tive methods  whereby  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  national 
defense  orders  and  facilities  might  be  located  in  the  great 
inland  empire  represented  by  this  nine-State  area. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  this  conference: 

RisoLOTTONS  Adopted  at  thi  Midwest  Defense  CoNnntENCE 

The  representative*  of  the  9  States  and  the  nujre  than  200  com- 
munities here  aaaembled  pledge  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
national-defense  program  and  tneir  loyalty  to  tiie  common  welfare 
of  otu-  coxintry. 

Yet  these  States  and  commimlties  are  determined  that,  while 
they  stand  united  for  defense,  the  program  shall  not  become  the 
occasion  of  a  social  and  economic  tragedy  for  this  region. 

For  these  States  and  communities  cannot  but  view  with  genuine 
concern  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  this  program — 
necessary  as  It  is — if  in  its  operation  it  is  not  to  be  thoroughly 
and  Justly  decentralized  and  spread  over  the  Nation. 

This  nine-State  area,  while  It  has  f^imd  great  basic  strength 
in  agriculture,  has  suffered  peculiarly  ■  luse  of  the  lack  of  an 
essential  balance  between  Industry  and  agricultiire  and  tbe  shut- 
ting off  of  markets  for  its  products. 

COVSaMKENT    ADDS    WEIGHT 

This  proceas  has  been  going  on  for  years.  And  now.  with  a 
sudden  and  tremendous  expansion  of  industrial  expenditures  by  the 
Government,  we  can  see  an  industrial  set-up  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  which  wovUd  throw  this  territory  more  out  of  balance  than 
ever. 

These  nine  States  and  their  hundreds  of  communities  are  re- 
solved that  they  are  not  going  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  agri- 
cultural slavery. 

This  great  middle  western  area  Is  already  seeing  the  new 
process  at  work — seeing  its  raw  materials  and  its  skilled  labor  and 

Its  great  untapped  reservoirs  of  farm  boys — the  very  life  blood  on 
which  the  territory  must  depend  in  years  to  come — drained  off 
Into  other  sections  for  their  further  enrichment. 

Thrse  States  and  their  communities  take  the  position  that  It  la 
not  enough  to  be  for  a  decentralization  of  industry  in  principle. 

EMPHASIS  ON   DECENTR.\LIZATI0N 

The  Middle  West  Insists  that  In  the  spending  of  the  billions,  and 
in  the  allocations  of  new  industries,  decentralization  .shall  become 
a  fact,  in  processing  and  manufactxirlng.  and  this  area  shall  receive 
its  just  and  proper  share  of  the  outlays  of  public  funds. 

This  is  not  a  cry  for  'pork.'  It  Is  the  voice  of  the  Middle  West 
asking  for  Justice — for  that  to  which  it  is  clearly  entitled,  giving 
each  man  and  woman.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  particular  Job  to  do 
so  that  all  may  be  busy  and  all  will  feel  they  have  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  America. 

The  Middle  West  today  has  Industries  that  are  not  concentrated. 
They  are  perhaps  small  as  individual  units,  but  they  are  large  in 


the  aggregate.     In  addition  to  the  allocation  of  new  plants,   the 
industries  already  in   this  region  should   be  utilized. 

This  conference  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  the  f  o  b.  Phila- 
delphia on  orders  has  been  eliminated  and  that  split  bidding  on 
orders  has  been  established. 

WOULD    BR£AK    ALL    aAEUZRS 

It  calls  for  the  elimination  of  any  and  all  barriers  that  now 
militate  against  the  Middle  West  and  are  obstacles  to  its  meeting 
of  the  competition  of  the  more  centralized  industrial  areas  on  an 
equal  basis 

Advantages  of  the  Middle  West  are  fully  commensurate  with 
Its  claims  for  fair  recognition.     They  include: 

1.  Invulnerability  against  attack 

2.  An  adequate  and  easily  available  supply  of  raw  materials. 

3.  An  adequate  and  easily  available  supply  of  native-born,  trained 
labor 

4  Adequate  transportation  farllltles. 

5  Adequate  and  easily  available  food  supplies. 
6.  Abundance  of  fuel  and  power 

7  Aviation  advantages.  arLsing  from  strategic  geographical  location. 
8.  Industries  manufacturing  clothing,  uniforms,  and  tents. 

9  Industries  manufacturing  steel  and  steel  products. 

10  Industries  producing  leather  goods,  shoes,  saddlery,  and  the  like. 
11.  Adequate  supp;ie.s  of  oil  and  oil  products,  natural  gas.  and  coal. 
12    Adequate  and  varied  mineral  supplies. 

In  view  of  all  these  advantages  and  existing  supplies,  the  represent- 
atives of  these  nine  States  and  hundreds  of  communities  Insist  that 
before  the  Government  undertakes  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries, new  housing,  and  other  facilities  in  already  congested  districts 
it  shall  utilize  those  of  the  Middle  West. 

It  Ls  the  further  position  of  the  Middle  West  that  .sound  defen.se 
must  have  a  broad  foundation,  and  that  no  program  of  national 
defense  can  be  sound  or  adequate  unless  It  Includes  the  vast  re- 
sources, the  industries,  the  materials,  and  the  multiplied  advantages 
of  this  great  agricultural  area;  and  be  it  finally 

Rcsolred.  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  conference  deliver 
these  resolutions  through  an  appropriate  committee  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Advisory  Council  on  National  E>cfense,  the 

Army  and  Navy  Boards,  and  other  proper  authorities. 

TO   THE    ADVISORY    COMMISSION    TO   THE    COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Whereas  1.500  representative  businessmen  from  the  9  Mid- 
dle Western  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Min- 
nesota. Nebraska.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma, 
meeting  in  Kansas  City  on  August  30,  1940.  listened  with  clo.se 
attention  and  patriotic  Interest  to  an  explanation  of  the  part 
these  States  may  play  in  the  rearmament  program  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  splendid   talk  by  Mr    Ri\lph  Budd;    be   it  now 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference  representing 
these  nine  States  respectfully  request  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  for  an  outlined  list,  including  specifications,  of  all 
rearmament  plants  yet  to  be  located  and  the  requirements  yet  to 
be  filled,  to  be  sent  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference  at  its  head- 
quarters In  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo ,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference  and  the  several 
State  groups  that  make  it  up.  will  promptly  thereafter  study  this 
list,  weed  out  those  plants  and  items  which  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  locate  in  this  area,  or  fulfill  here,  and  thereafter  make 
presentations  for  the  remainder  In  behalf  of  this  region. 

TO  WHOM  rr  MAT  CONCESN 

Whereas   there    is   evidence    of    substantial    misunderstanding    of 
the   nomenclature  of   the   United  States  on   the   part   of  numerous 
agencies  of  the  Government,   Including   both  Houses  of  Congress 
be  it 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference  in  .session  In  Kansas 
City.  August  30.  1940.  That  for  purposes  of  the  general  geography 
In  locating  the  rearmament  Industries  of  the  country,  the  region 
between  the  Mi.'isissippi  Raver  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  be 
hereafter  referred  to  by  its  true  name  of  the  Middle  West. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Whereas  a  great  deal  of  unfortunate  confusion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  advisability  of  locating  the  Government's  own  rearmament 
Industries  In  the  middle  of  the  country,  as  well  as  where  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  defense  industries,  now  privately  owned  should 
take  place:  Be  It 

Resolvt'd.  That  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference,  composed  of 
1.500  representative  buslnes.*men  from  the  9  States  of  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota.  Arkan.sas.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Minnesota  Mi<^sourl 
Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  In  session  at  Kan.-as  City,  Mo  August  30 
1940.  lespectfully  request  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to 
clarify  his  splendid  statement  of  .several  months  ago  regarding  the 
strategic  value  of  locating  such  industries  in  the  interior  and  that 
he  do  this  in  a  supplemental  expression  to  the  Advisorv  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
planning  boards,  and  to  the  press  of  the  country,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  best  thought  on  this  im- 
portant subject  really  contemplates. 

TO    THE    INTFRSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has.  upon  Its  own 
motion,  instituted  an  Investigation  into  the  basic  Ireight-rate  struc- 
ture applying  to,  from,  and  between  points  in  the  general  territory 
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east  cf  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  proceedings  being  instituted  under 
the  I    C.  C    Docket  Nos.  28300.  28310,  and  MC  C    150;  and 

Wherens  .since  this  investigation  was  Instituted,  an  emergency 
has  arisen  Involving  the  national  defense  of  this  Nation:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resoli'^d  note.  That  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference,  in  session 
In  Kansas  City.  August  30.  1940.  urges  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  pursue  its  Investigation  with  redoubled  vigor  and 
speed,  so  that  if  it  is  found,  as  this  conference  believes  it  will  be 
found,  that  unfair  barriers  do  exist  because  of  the  territorial 
method  of  freight  rate  n^aklng.  such  corrections  as  should  bo  made 
will  be  made  with  great  promptness  In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  now,  and  for  the  future  even-handed  prosperity  of  every 
part  of  the  United  States 

TO  THE  RrPRESENTATIVES  AND  SENATORS  FROM  THE  NlffE  MIDDLE  WEST- 
ERN STATES  OF  IOWA.  KANSAS,  MINNESOTA.  MISSOUKI.  NEBRASKA. 
NORTH    DAKOTA.    SOUTH   DAKOTA.    OKULHOMA,  AND   ARKANSAS 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Ropresrntatlves  of  Con- 
gress of  the  nine  Middle  Western  SUtes  of  Iowa.  Kansas  Minne- 
sota. Missouri.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas  have  organized  In  Washington  with  the  election  of 
Representative  Karl  Mundt.  cf  South  Dakota,  as  chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  Interests  of  this  section  so  that  the 
United  States  may  rearm  along  sounder  lines:  and 

Whereas  the  Senators  cf  these  same  States  have  met  frequently, 
although  Informally,  for  the  same  purpose:  Now.  therefore.  t)e  It 

Rrsolied  by  the  Midwest  I>'fense  Conference.  That  these  organl- 
Eatlons  are  approved  and  that  the  Congre'^men  and  Senators  par- 
ticipating in  them  are  urged  to  continue  this  activity  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion 

TO    THE    ADVISORT    COMMISSION    TO    THE    COTJNCn.    OF    NATIONAL    DrFENSK 

Whereas  Mr  Ralph  Budd,  one  of  your  members,  was  kind  and 
conslderau-  enough  to  travel  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  your  InsWnce, 
we  understand,  to  speak  to  the  Midwest  defense  conference  of 
1.500  delegates  represtnting  the  nine  S.ates  of  Iowa.  Kansas.  Min- 
nesota. Missouri.  Nebraska  North  Dakota.  South  Ehikota,  OtQahoma, 
and  Arkansas.  Friday.  Aupu^t  30,  1940:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  thank  ycu  sincerely  for  this  cooperation. 

TO  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
A^Tiereas  electric  power  is  an  essential   in  industrial  development, 
especially  since  more  and  more  industries  are  becoming  electrified, 
it  Is  proper  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  our  developed 
power  rt sources:  Therefcre  be  It 

Re-olved.  That  the  Federal  Power  CommiS'^lon  he  requested  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  survey  the  power  situation  in  the  great 
Midwest  area  to  determine  the  power  requirements  for  present  and 
future  needs  for  adequate  Industrial  development  and  national 
defense  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  .study  of  the  figures  revealed  by  national - 
defense  orders  up  to  date  shows  clearly  that  this  nine-State 
area  is  trailing  far  t)ehind  the  national  average  in  the  amount 
of  busine.ss  pick-up  attributable  to  national-defense  business. 
Since  national  defense  is  a  Nation-wide  program  of  gieat  sig- 
nificance to  every  section  of  the  Union  and  which  must  be 
financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  all  America,  it  is  a  highly  desir- 
able objective  that  the  procurements  involved  in  this  program 
be  distributed  over  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible  without 
in  any  way  reducing  the  speed,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  the 
national -defense  build-up.  The  very  decentralization  of 
national-defen.se  orders  and  facilities  is,  In  itself,  a  great  step 
foru'ard  toward  a  more  permanent  and  effective  state  of 
national  Industrial  preparedness. 

About  2  months  go  the  Members  of  Congress  from  this 
nine-State  area  formed  a  group  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  the  National  Defense  Council  and  the  War 
Department  procurement  officials  in  calling  to  their  attention 
the  availability  of  the  vast  natural  resources,  industrial  facili- 
ties, and  labor  re.servoirs  of  this  region.  Our  committee 
functions  as  a  service  group  to  facilitate  the  activities  of  the 
natlonal-defen.se  officials  and  is  in  no  sense  a  prcs.sure  group 
simply  trying  to  secure  economic  advantages  for  this  nine- 
State  empire. 

Among  the  splendid  advantages  which  this  region  offers  the 
Government  in  lis  preparedness  program  are  the  following: 
Aviation  advantages  with  great  airports,  favorable  climate, 
and  a  network  of  emergency  landing  fields  on  level  terrain; 
food  at  low  cost  for  laborers  and  for  Army  units  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  as  of  last  January  this  area  had  on 
hand  34  percent  of  the  cattle  and  calves,  43  percent  of  the  hogs 
and  pigs,  and  18  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United 
States;  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  clothing,  shoes,  uni- 
forms, and  tents;  many  steel  and  steel  products  plants  with 
easily  expandible  facilities;  strategic  location  away  from 
coast  lines  and  all  possible  sources  of  attack;  it  is  the  most 


invulnerable  area  in  America;  86  percent  of  the  people  living 
in  this  area  are  native-born  wliites;  no  labor  group  in  America 
is  freer  of  subversive  tendencies  than  the  labor  reservoir  in 
this  region;  oil  and  oil  products  are  produced  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  this  area  and  extensive  pipe  lines  make  these  products 
readily  available  throughout  the  nine  States:  all  three  primary 
fuels — coal,  oil.  and  gas — are  found  in  abundance  In  this 
region,  and  many  hydroelectric  power  potentialities  are  avail- 
able for  quick  dovelcpment  there;  great  supplies  of  minerals 
highly  essential  in  the  defense  program  are  scattered  through- 
out the  area,  including  bauxite,  cement,  zinc,  lead,  iron  ore. 
and  manganese;  many  of  these  can  provide  great  stock  piles 
in  the  ground  instead  of  on  top  of  the  ground  if  a  litQe 
stimulus  is  given  the  use  of  domestic,  strategic,  and  critical 
minerals  at  this  time. 

Olu-  nine-State  committee  has  been  cooperating  steadily 
with  the  procurement  officials  In  Washington,  and  with  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference,  and 
our  members  stand  eager  and  ready  at  all  times  to  do  every- 
thing it  can,  individually  or  collectively,  to  further  the  whole 
defense  program  of  America,  and  to  increase  its  permanent 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  by  helping  to  distribute  its  activi- 
ties into  this  inland  region  where  production  and  living  costs 
are  reasonable,  and  where  nature  adds  her  great  influence  to 
the  protection  of  industries  in  this  region  from  any  possi- 
bility of  foreign  attack  by  air,  land,  or  water. 

The  membership  of  our  committee  is  as  follows: 

MEaCBERS   or   THE    NINE-STATE   COMMl'l'l'tX 

Arkansas:   E.  C.  Gathings.  "Wilbur  D.  Mills.  Clyde  T.  Ellis. 

Padjo  Cravens,  David  D.  Terry,  W.  F.  Norrell,  Wade  H. 
Kitchens. 

Iowa:  Thcmas  E.  Martin,  William  S.  Jacobsen,  John  W. 
Gwynne.  Henry  O.  Talle,  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  Robert  K.  Good- 
Win,  Ben  F.  Jensen,  Fred  C.  Gilchrist,  Vincent  F.  Harrington. 

Kansas:  W.  P.  Lambertson.  U.  S.  Guyer,  Thomas  D.  Winter. 
Edward  H.  Rees.  John  M.  Houston,  Frank  Carlson,  Clifford  R. 
Hope. 

Minnesota:  August  H.  Andresen,  Elmer  J.  Ryan,  John  G. 
Alexander,  Melvin  J.  Maas.  Oscar  Youngdahl.  Harold  Knut- 
son.  H.  Carl  Andersen,  William  A.  Pittenger.  R.  T.  Buckler. 

Missouri:  Milton  A.  Romjue,  William  L.  Nelson.  Richard  M. 
Duncan.  C.  Jasper  B?!!,  Joseph  B.  Shannon.  Reuben  T.  Wood, 
Dewey  Short,  Clyde  Williams.  Clarence  Cannon,  Orville  Zim- 
merman, Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  C.  Arthur  Anderson,  John 
J.  Cochran. 

Nebiaska:  Hyde  Sweet,  Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  Karl 
Stefan.  Carl  T.  Curtis.  Harry  B.  Coffee. 

North  Dakota:  Usher  L.  Burdick,  William  Lemke. 

Oklahoma:  Wesley  E.  Disney,  Jack  Nichols,  Wilburn  Cart- 
wright,  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Mike  Monroney.  Jed  Johnson,  Sam  C. 
Massingalf?,  Phil  Ferguson,  Will  Rogers. 

South  Dakota:  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Francis  H.  Case. 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

ChairTTian. 

BZRNASD   SPEKCEH. 

Secretary  to  Congressman  Sweet,  Secretary, 


Speech  Nominating  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead 
for  the  Vice  Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  13. 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD,  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  SE>eaker  William  B. 
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BAmcHEAD.  of  Alabama,  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago.  July  20,  1940: 

Mr  Chairman,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  great  Democratic 
convention,  in  the  limited  time  which  I  have,  it  is  Impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  of  the  many  accomplishments  and  splendid  Ideals 
of  the  gentleman  whom  I  wish  to  second  for  the  nomination  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  of  these  United  States.  This  man  has  been  a 
Mfmber  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  24  years  and  In  his  early 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  as- 
signed to  and  served  on  the  Committee  of  Reclamation  and  Irriga- 
tion which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  water  problems  of  our  great 
Nation  and  at  the  same  time,  he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  and  Marine  Comnaittee  and  upxjn  these  two  committees, 
his  application  to  his  duties  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
handled  them  was  quickly  recognized  and  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  the  House  and  there  served  for  many  years 
with  distinction,  again  manifesting  a  splendid  ability  which  waa 
recognized  by  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  ability,  his  sincerity  and  fine,  friendly  manner  so  thoroughly 
estabh.'^hed  him  with  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  upon  the  death  of  that  honored  and  splendid  gentleman. 
Speaker  Burns,  this  man  was  elected  to  that  high  position.  Speaker 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  acclamation.  This  is  a  feat  in 
Itself  rarely  accorded  and  definitely  indicates  the  fine  regard  in 
which  this  man  was  held  by  every  member  in  his  party 

That  gesture  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  splendid,  but  not  enough  for  trying  as  the  position  is  and 
exacting  as  It  Is,  this  splendid  gentleman  was  again  reelected  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term  without  opposition.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  more  friends,  who  has  deeper  respect  or  enjoys  the  affection 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  than  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  refer.  He  aas  consistently  in  his  position— sometimes 
alone — supported  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  100 
percent  A  man  who  has  been  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the 
North,  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South  that  is  so  proud  of  him. 
and  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Golden  State  of 
California,  it  gives  me  honor  far  beyond  that  which  I  could  have 
anticipated,  to  second  the  nomination  of  a  man  who  would  be  a 
worthy  teammate  of  our  splendid  President,  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Bankheao. 


Proof  of  Authenticity  of  the  British  Secret  Docu- 
ment— Concluding  Article 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM    THE    PRESS     AND    AN     ADDRESS     BY    DR. 
NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  from  the  press, 
and  Need  for  Action,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  the  concluding  article  in  the  series  which 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  British  secret  document.  The  evidence  which  I  have 
used  is  taken  from  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  publi- 
cations, which  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Library. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  specific  dates  are  used  in  the 
British  secret  document,  such  as  reference  to  the  last  chapter 
of  Triumphant  Democracy,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Review.  1893;  in  Whitakcr's 
Almanac,  where  American  cflBcers  were  listed;  and  in  the 
article  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  wherein  he  endeavored  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  titles  conferred  on  the  American  cfB- 
cers  who  were  knighted  by  King  George. 

Much  of  this  evidence  has  not  only  been  recorded,  but  I 
have  photostats  of  the  original  articles:  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  May  16, 
1919,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  British  interests  acquired  title 
to  the  Famous-Players  Laskey  Corporation.  It  is  especially 
sisrnificant  to  note  that  this  deal  occurred  ncariy  1  month 
before  the  letter  was  sent  to  Lloyd  George,  and  not  in  Decem- 
ber 1919,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Merrill's  report. 


The  British  secret  document  accepted  the  fact  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  position  in  which  he  would  carry  America  into 
the  League  with  him.  The  League  of  Nations  is  now  past 
history,  but  inasmuch  as  considerable  space  is  given  to  it  in 
the  secret  docimient,  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  order  to  further 
authenticate  this  letter  to  Lloyd  George.  I  quote  from  a 
newspaper  article  by  Shaw  Desmond,  October  4.  1919: 

Wilson  See?^  in  England  as  a  Fallen  Angel,  Victim  of  Idem  ism 
AND  Wrecked  on  Shoals  or  Diplomacy— League  Appears 
Doomed — European  Democracies  See  Foundation  or  New  One  on 
Ashes  of  Covenant 

(By  Shaw  Desmond) 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  rc-de  out  of  the  west  on  the  wings  of  the 
morning  to  tilt  at  the  windmills  of  Europe's  diplomacy  he  was 
hailed  by  the  democracies  of  Europe  as  the  savior  of  democracy. 
It  is  true  he  carried  with  him  on  one  of  the  aforesaid  wings  a 
Sancho  Panza  of  the  name  of  House,  whose  position  in  salvation 
was  not  quite  so  cl-ar.  The  average  worker,  like  the  average  man. 
has  been  puzzling  ever  since  as  to  the  colonel's  position.  Whether 
America  elected  him  or  whether  he  elected  himself.  But  let  that 
pa.is.  To  the  Briton,  the  American  Constitution  Is  a  thing  fearful 
and    wonderful. 

•  •••••• 

They  expected  him  to  make  war  Impossible.  It  looks  funny  today 
in  the  cold  print,  but  that  is  what  they  expected.  They  expected 
him.  as  head  of  that  hundred  millions  which,  in  the  breath  of  a 
man,  had  become  the  determinative  factor  in  the  future  of  H^u^ope, 
to  be  arbiter  of  the  de.stiny  of  Europe's  democracy  Tiiey  expected 
his  14  points  to  be  the  Magna  Charts  of  the  new  democracy — his 
League  of  Nations  to  be — well,  what  did  they  expect  it  to  be? 

•  •••••• 

THE     PRESIDENT'S     PROGRESS 

The  President's  progress,  forming  a  picture  for  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury Hogarth,  Is  interesting  to  the  social  psychologist.  Nor  is  It 
difficult  to  follow.  It  has  had  ?o  many  predecessors.  In  the  begin- 
ning Wilson,  probably  slncere-souled  democrat  and  ideall.-^t.  set 
out  to  reform  the  world.  In  that  "ecce  homo"  psychology  cf  his. 
he  saw  himself  the  divinely  inspired  author  of  a  league  of  nations, 
saw  his  descent  down  the  avenue  of  time  as  the  founder,  caught 
his  reflection  In  the  mirror  of  history.  •  •  •  Then  he  went  to 
Paris      Paris  has  always  been  the  grave  of  reputation 

Somebody,  somewhere,  somehow,  some  day,  will  tell  the  storj-  of 
his  study  with  Colonel  House  of  the  maze  of  Ehiropean  treaties 
before  he  left  That  Is  not  my  business  It  is  enough  here  to  pay 
that  he  was  attempting  to  master  In  a  month  what  European 
diplomacy  had  studied  through  generations  When  he  reached  the 
cc;nference  table  he  was  the  amateur  playing  against  the  profes- 
sional. He  was  matching  himself,  with  their  own  weapons  and  on 
tlielr  own  ground,  against  the  astutest  brains  In  Eurr.pe  And  he 
had  the  same  chance  as  a  tallow  rabbit  in  h —  with  an  asbestos 
greyhound  trailing  his  heels. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Desmond  in  his  article  are 
generally  known  to  those  who  kept  in  touch  with  the  hap- 
penings in  Europe  in  1919.  Mr,  Wilson  was  hopelessly  lost. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  international  Jewry,  the  men  who 
wrote  and  drafted  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Baruch  did 
not  fail  to  brag  alxjut  the  power  he  had  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  it  is  so  recorded  in  the  Senate  hearings. 

I  shall  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  League 
at  this  time,  except  to  say  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  it  and 
its  ofT-.shoots.  World  Federation  and  Union  Now. 

In  order  to  expose  one  of  the  most  un-American  organ- 
izations. I  now  quote  from  the  New  York  American.  De- 
cember 18,  1934.  and  March  11.  1935: 

CARNEGIE       MONEY       AND      COMMUNIST      PROPAGANDA A       NEW       DEAL       IN 

DISLOYALTY 

When  will  these  everlasting  Carnegie  Endowments  and  Carnegie 
Funds  and  Carnegie  Foundations  cease  to  afflict  the  American 
people? 

Their  persistent  eelf-lnjectlon  Into  every  situation,  with  biased 
and  bigoted  propaganda,  their  intrusion  Into  cverv  question,  both 
domestic  and  international — offering  a  field  for  their  disloyal  and 
un-American  activities — Is  getting  to  be  more  than  can  be  borne, 
or  should  be  borne. 

The  latest  outrage  they  have  perpetrated  is  perhaps  their  worst. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Political  and  Sicial 
D')Ctrine  of  Communism"  This  pamphlet  is  the  December  ls.>iue 
of  a  periodical  calllns  itself  •'International  Conciliation  '  published 
monthly    by    the    Carnegie    Endowment    for    International    Peace. 

In  a  preface  cf  clumsy  apology,  excuse  Is  made  for  the  publication 
on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  setting  forfa 
of  both  communism  and  fascism  as  political,  economic,  and  social 
doctrines,  and  then  fellows  the  full  text  of  the  report  on  the  work 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  by  SUlin  to  the  All-Dnlon  Communist  Party  Congrws  held 
In  Moscow  on  January  26  of  the  present  year. 

As  If  the  threadt>are  twaddle  and  familiar  bunk  of  the  Soviet 
tyrant  and  terrcri.'^t  were  not  encugh.  there  Is  appended  to  his 
report  an  article  by  Dr  Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, who  appeared  In  the  news  a  few  da\-8  ago  as  one  of  the 
active  figures  in  the  merger  cf  the  Commiuilst  League  in  America 
and  the  American  Workers  Party  Into  an  organization  whose  avowed 
intention  is  the  overthrow  of  the  American  Government  by  force. 

It  Is  needless  to  >ay  that  Stalin's  article  attacks  capitalism  and 
exalts  communism,  predicting  that  bourgeois  capitalism  is  coming 
to  an  end. 

The  fRmlllar  Soviet  thesis  that  the  capitalist  ccuntries  of  the 
world  are  preparing  for  an  imperialist  war  against  Russia  Is  trotted 
out  for  home  con.'umptlon. 

The  revival  of  this  bug-a-boo.  with  the  recurrence  of  open  ter- 
rorism and  murderous  repression  in  Russia,  confirms  the  report 
that  all  is  not  well  behind  the  censorship  network  of  the  Soviet 
Republic 

The  Stalin  article  Is  propaganda  pure  and  simple. 

Its  publication  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  is  an  act  of  thorough  disloyalty  to  America— Indistinguishable 
from  the  common  and  familiar  clrctilation  of  sedltlovts  and  sub- 
versive literature  by  secret  agitators. 

The  organ  which  carries  such  stuff,  even  If  it  has  the  imprint  of 
the  Carnegie  endowment,  is  not  one  with  less  blameworthy  and 
censurable  than  the  skulking  enemy  of  society  whose  scene  of 
operation  Is  the  dark  alley  and  the  hideout. 

This  Carnegie  endowment  is  an  old  offender.  It  has  persistently 
advocated  American  entanglements  In  all  foreign  complications. 
It  has  steadily  condoned  Europe's  repudiation  of  its  debts  to  the 
United  States  It  has  sought  to  undermine  the  American  democ- 
racy by  spreading  Ccmmtinlst  material  which  Is  designed  and  used 
for  propaganda 

Perhaps  Carnegie's  International  Conciliation  sees  nothing  to 
criticize  In  Communist  Russia's  threat  of  war  against  Japan,  in 
Russia's  alliance  with  war-hungry  Prance,  and  her  support  of 
Yugoslavia  In  Its  war  threat  to  Hungary. 

Perhaps  the  disloyal  pacifism  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  Is  so 
vlslon-twlsted  or  money-luUed  that  It  can  find  nothing  to  criticize 
in  Russia's  Impudent  interference  In  the  life  and  government  of 
every  peaceful  and  friendly  nation  In  the  world  with  which  it  can 
establish  contact. 

Perhaps  it  even  approves  Stalin's  declaration: 

"The  American  Communist  Party  must  be  Improved  and  bol- 
shevized  For  that  end  we  must  work  In  order  to  forge  real  revo- 
lutionary cadres  capable  of  leading  the  many  millions  of  the 
American  working  class  toward  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  " 

Perhap.'S  all  this  Is  considered  international  conciliation  The 
straight-thinking  American  Is  apt  to  consider  It  something  very 
different  He  knows  these  Carnegie  organizations,  their  mis- 
chievous vaporlngs.  their  pestilent  un- Americanism,  their  Incurable 
antagonism  to  every  true  and  Just  aim  of  the  United  States. 

He  despises  their  propaganda  and  their  endowed  publications 
which  exist  only  to  disseminate  It. 

By  such  publications  the  Carnegie  endowment  not  only  affronts 
the  American  reading  public  but  It  discredits  the  press  Itself  and 
the  freedom  which  the  latter  enjoys  under  the  Constitution. 

TH«     CARNEGIE     ENDOWMENT — *RCH     PKOPACAKDIST     FOR     tJN-AMERICAN 

PRINCIPLES 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University 
and  president  of  the  Carnegie  Erndowment  far  International  Peace, 
tells  us  how  to  abolish  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  E^irope. 

In  his  report  to  the  directors  of  the  fund  which  Andrew  Car- 
negie left  to  promote  the  Europeanlzatlon  of  America  under  the 
mask  of  universal  peace.  Dr.  Butler  expounds  quite  frankly  the 
astounding  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  that  this  organization  is 
carrying  on.  This  movement  Is  for  what  Dr.  Butler  calls  a  world 
Btate  It  Is  the  most  seditlotis  proposition  ever  laid  before  the 
American  public  Seditious  because  It  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communl.-t,  Fascist,  and  Nazl-lst,  absolute  enemies  of  the  very 
rock-bottom  principles  on  which  our  Government  Is  founded. 

In  this  world  state  America  would  be  a  county,  yielding  all  our 
liberties  and  democratic  Institutions  up  to  the  despotic  nations  of 
Europe. 

Dr.  Butler's  vast  scheme  for  kidnaping  the  mentality  of  American 
youth  and  delivering  it  over  to  the  big  shots  of  Europe  consists, 
so  he  boasts,  of  Indoctrinating  our  youth  with  endowment  litera- 
ture through  international  mind  alcoves.  International  relations 
clubs,  and  children's  International  mind  alcoves. 

There  are  now  352  such  clubs  In  American  colleges,  he  says,  and 
100  clubs  In  high  schools.  The  lalxsratory  where  this  poisonous 
literature  Is  manufactured  Is  at  the  endowment  offices,  at  No.  342 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Dr  Butler  offers  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  And  that  sword  is  aimed 
straight  at  the  heart  of  American  nationalism.  No  paid  agent  of 
a  European  power  was  ever  more  brazen  than  this  representative 
of  the  predatory  big  shots  of  Europe  when  he  said  that  his  propo- 
sition to  make  America  a  part  of  Europe  is  analogous  to  the  welding 
together  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  into  a  whole. 


Dr.  Butler  hides  the  obvious  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a 
I  world  state  sentiment  in  Europe.  He  hides  the  obvious  fact  that 
i  Europe  is  farther  from  a  United  SUtee  of  Europe  than  ever  in  its 
I  history.  He  hides  the  obvious  fact  that,  after  thousands  ot  years 
'  of  living  next  door  to  one  another,  the  nations  of  Europe  are  nearer 
to  butchering  and  poisoning  one  another  tu  a  final  demoniac  effort 
at  mutual  annihilation  than  ever  before. 

Is  this  hypocrisy,  publicity  paranoia,  or  a  deliberate  betrayal  of 
American  interests  to  the  foreign  nations  which  have  decorated, 
bemedaled.  berlbboned  and  superdegreed  Dr.  Butler  untU  he.  bom 
an  American,  is  now  a.«  international  as  the  Marseilles  waterfront? 

Inde«>d,  a  reading  of  Dr  Butler's  career  In  Who's  Who  in  America 
gives  us  the  psychological  low-down  on  the  doctor's  international 
mania.  Honoraiy  degrees  from  Toronto,  St.  Andrews,  Manchester, 
Oxford.  Cambridge.  Glasgow.  Paris.  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  Lcuvain, 
Rome,  Prague,  Breslau,  Budapest.  Szeged,  and  many  others  New 
Jersey  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  Watson  professor  of 
American  history  at  British  universities,  president  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Conciliation  Internationale,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Slav Institute  in  Prague,  president  of  the  Kahn  Foundation 
for  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers,  vice  president  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  (London),  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Institute  of  Prance,  president  of  the  Germanlstlc  Society, 
honorarj'  vice  president  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Society,  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  of  the  France-America  Society, 
of  the  American  Hellenic  Society,  of  the  Italy-America  Society, 
corre.-pondlng  member  cf  the  A.ssociazone  Internationale  Per  Gil 
Studl  Mcditeiranei,  Rome;  houorarj'  member  of  the  Kant  Ooesell- 
echalt.  Berlin;  vice  president  cf  the  Stresemann  Memorial  Prlcdens- 
stiftung.  Berlin;  foreign  memlx-r  of  the  Czech  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Arts.  Prague;  awarded  cne-half  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  1931 
(meaning,  apparently,  that  the  awarders  thought  he  vias  only,  under 
cover,  a  50  percenter  in  regard  to  peace  on  earth);  decorated  by 
the  Governments  of  Prance.  Priussia.  Greece.  Jugoslavia,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Italy,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Holland, 
etc.;  member  Athanaenum  (London),  Beech  (Southampton).  Re- 
form (London)  Clubs;  decorated  before  the  war  with  the  badce  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  and  cabled 
the  Kaiser  that  "he  rase  almost  to  the  miraculous." 

And  now  this  International  showcase  for  decorations  and  degrees 
tells  us  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  through,  and  that  we 
should  Join  a  world  state  in  which  we  will  be  the  tax  gatherer,  the 
goat,  and  the  inexhaustible  plum  tree. 

A  world  state  today  means  either  world  communism  or  world 
fascism — both  of  which  are  regressions,  atavisms,  completely  at 
variance  with  the  American  spirit  of  personal  liberty  and  national 
indejjendence. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  was  founded  by 
a  sentimental  Scotch  crackpot,  whose  only  use  for  America  was 
what  he  could  get  out  of  It. 

In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  It  has  l>ecome  a 
European  device  for  turning  America  back  into  a  plundered  colony 
of  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
and  that  Is  for  the  United  States  Government  to  suppress  It  and 
sequestrate  the  fund  for  loyal  purposes. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  submissive  tools  in  the  hands  of  alien  governments 
In  the  dissemination  of  radical  doctrines  within  the  United 
States.  It  Is  he  and  others  who  have  used  the  Nation's  wealth 
to  undermine  the  Republic  and  spread  alien  doctrines  within 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  which  are  destroying  re- 
spect for  our  own  Grovemment. 

This  is  particularly  dangerous.  In  that  It  has  changed  the 
true  American  teachings  in  our  schools,  which  will  in  turn 
destroy  patriotism  in  our  youth. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I  shall  quote  an  article  by  Dr 
BuUer,  entitled  "The  Need  for  Action": 

TRX  NXED  rOR  ACTION 

(An   address  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  October  8 
1937,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Btitler) 

What  Is  there  to  say  of  the  dangerous  world  situation  which 
confronts  us  all  that  has  not  already  been  said  and  well  said? 
Surely,  more  discussion  is  not  necessary.  The  need  Is  for  positive, 
prompt,  and  constructive  action.  That  action  can  only  be  taken 
by  governments  and  such  governments  as  stUl  rest  upon  the  basis  of 
democracy  depend  In  turn  upon  public  opinion.  Therefore  It  is 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  In  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  In  Prance,  In  Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  distant  Argen- 
tina which  must  bear  responsibility  for  that  action,  or  that  failure 
to  act,  upon  which  the  Immediate  future  of  our  long-building 
western  civilization  must  depend. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  without  guidance.  Of 
all  the  numerous  and  often  important  international  conferences 
which  have  been  held  since  the  end  of  the  great  World  War, 
the  most  Important,  the  most  constructive,  and  the  most  helpful 
was  that  held  at  Chatham  House  In  London  In  the  month  of  March 
1835.    It  was  entirely   tmofflcial,   although  In  every  sense  public. 
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Some  62  outstandlnj?  statesmen,  economists,  and  men  of  affairs, 
drawn  from  10  nations,  then  assembled  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  consider  and.  If 
possible,  to  propose  a  pro-am  of  action  which  would  deal  effectively 
with  the  gravely  menacing  problems  of  international  trade  aiid  in- 
ternational finance,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  question  of  intema- 
ticnal  peace  and  it.s  relation  to  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the 
political  organization  of  mankind.  Those  who  then  assembled  rep- 
resented every  conceivable  point  of  view  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able background  of  experience  and  conviction.  To  their  own  sur- 
prise but  to  the  Intense  gratification  of  all,  this  truly  great  and 
rt?prei?entatlve  international  group  agreed  unanimously  upon  a  plan 
of  action  to  be  pressed  upon  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world. 
That  plan  of  action,  which  has  been  published  in  every  land,  en- 
dorsed, and  earnestly  supported  by  the  International  organization 
of  the  great  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  world,  may  be  obtained 
for  the  asking  by  addressing  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  at  its  ofBces  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Already  more  than  2  years  have  passed  since  the  Chatham  House 
Cor.fertnce  was  held,  and  the  world  continues  to  drift  dangerously 
toward  the  breaking  point.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  conference.  M.  van  Zeeland.  soon  became  prime  min- 
ister of  his  country,  Belgium,  and  in  that  post  has  been  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chatham  House  Conference  understood  and  accepted  Our  own 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Hull,  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  his  voice  is  now  fortunately  being  heard  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  Asia.  But  time  presses,  and  the  economic  and 
social  forces  which  are  disintegrating  society  will  not  wait  They 
must  be  quickly  met  and  overcome,  and  constructive,  forward-fac- 
ing movements  put  in  their  place  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know  what  should  be  done.  We  have  been  told  what 
to  do.  on  the  highest  authority  that  there  Is  In  the  world  Nothing 
stands  in  our  way  now  but  lack  of  intelligence,  sluggish  indiffprence. 
and  that  appalling  policy  of  "wait  and  see."  which  Is  the  pride  of 
the  so-called  practical  politician,  whether  in  public  office  or  out 
of  it. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Prance  made  an  effective  beginning  in  that 
international  monetary  agreement  which  was  quickly  accepted  by 
several  other  nations.  But  that  was  only  a  beginning.  Public 
opinion  must  require  governments  to  press  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  monetary  unit  which  shall  be  a.s  def- 
inite and  as  fixed  as  the  meter  or  the  kilogram.  Then  and  only 
then  cin  that  national  and  International  trade  which  Is  the  hope 
of  the  world  be  put  upon  a  foundation  which  will  be  free  from 
uncertainty.  Public  opinion  must  require  the  taking  down  of  those 
high  tariff  barriers  and  other  obstacles  to  International  trade  which 
are  Impxjverlshing  the  mass  of  mankind  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
who  are.  In  effect,  living  upon  an  unseen  dole  which  is  met  In 
unrecorded  fashion  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  people.  Anyone  who 
will  study  and  reflect  upon  the  facts  relative  to  cotton  growing  in 
our  southern  and  southwestern  country  will  quickly  find  convincng 
evidence  of  the  severe  damage  being  done  to  the  American  jjeople 
themselves  by  continuance  of  present  policies  of  trade  restriction 

The  struggle  between  different  forms  of  government  need  not 
and  should  not  involve  international  war.  although  something  may 
happen  to  bring  about  that  unhappy  result.  We  in  our  own  end  are 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  our  fundamental  democratic  prin- 
ciples as  embodied  in  our  Federal  Constitution  with  Its  Bill  of 
Rlghtii,  and  as  Illustrated  through  a  century  and  a  half  of  really 
marvelous  national  life  and  growth.  Any  talk  of  our  being  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  grotesque  absurdity.  No  nation  is 
more  closely  Interrelated  with  world  happenings  and  world  prob- 
lems than  is  our  own.  This  Is  In  part  the  result  of  our  size.  In  part 
the  result  of  the  varied  origins  of  our  complex  population,  in  part 
the  result  of  our  long-time  prosperity  despite  the  crises  which 
have  confronted  us  now  and  again,  and  in  part  the  result  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  our  great  experiment  in  democracy.  If 
the  world  does  not  prosper,  we  cannot  prosp>er  long.  If  world  peace 
Is  In  danger,  our  peace  Is  In  danger.  The  one  sure  way  to  keep 
out  of  war  is  to  Join  In  preventing  war.  and  the  one  sure  way  to 
prevent  war  is  to  enact  Into  public  policy  without  further  delay 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chatham  House  Conference,  which 
would  remove  the  outstanding  temptations  to  war. 

In  the  face  of  a  situation  such  as  this,  nothing  could  be  more 
tragic  than  the  contemptuous  disregard  of  formal  treaty  obligations 
by  governments.  Among  civilized  peoples  having  some  understand- 
ing of  what  morality  means,  the  obligation  of  a  contract  has  been 
looked  upon  as  sacred.  If  this  be  true  as  to  contracts  between 
individuals,  how  much  more  true  must  it  be  as  to  contracts  between 
governments.  Yet  today  we  lock  upon  what  must  be  bluntly  de- 
scribed as  governmental  assassination  in  China  by  an  Invading  host 
of  Japanese  having  the  authority  and  bearing  the  flag  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  solemnly  engaged  with  eight  other  governments 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  We  are 
now  assured  by  legalistic  advisers  that  the  eight  other  nations  can 
do  nothing  about  this  breach  of  trust,  since  the  treaty  In  question 
makes  no  mention  of  any  procedure  to  follow  should  It  be  violated. 
Can  anything  more  monstrous  be  said  than  that?  The  only 
Inference  from  It  Is  that  contracts  made  by  treaty  have  no  moral 
obligation  whatsoever.  If  that  be  true,  the  time  has  passed  when 
treaties  are  needed  or  should  be  made.  If  morality  is  not  to  rule 
human  conduct,  whether  Individual  or  governmental,  then  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  legal  technicalities.  The  one  alterna- 
tive to  moral  control  is  the  rule  of  force.  That  means  constant 
and  growing   armaments  and  eventual   world-wide   war,   with  the 


literal,  not  figurative  or  rhetorical,  destruction  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. The  choice  is  plain,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  making 
It.     It  is  between  the  rule  of  moral  principle  or  world  ruin. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Butler  speaks  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  the  Chatham  House  conference, 
neither  of  which  should  concern  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  is  more  concerned  with  foreign  nations  and  world 
government  than  he  is  in  tlie  perpetuation  of  our  own 
Government;  and.  feeling  that  way  about  it.  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  him  from  taking  up  his  abode  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Butler  also  refers  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  which  nation  in  Europe  has  more 
willfully  disregarded  treaties  than  Great  Britain.  She  has 
broken  every  treaty  she  has  made — not  only  with  us  but 
with  other  nations  as  well;  and  today  she  stands  alone, 
leaning  upon  the  United  States.  Europe  knows  this,  and  so 
should  we,  had  we  real  statesmen  in  our  Government, 

Did  England  keep  her  treaty  with  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  the  war  debt?  Did  not  the  author 
of  the  British  secret  document  suggest  to  Lloyd  George  that 
England  should  be  careful  in  her  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  until  the  war  debt  was  canceled?  Of  course 
he  did.  and  that  is  precisely  what  Great  Britain  has  done. 

There  is  a  group  in  the  United  States  that  wants  to  flght 
for  England,  and  I  say  go  ahead;  and  when  they  are  through 
and  disillusioned  the  true  picture  will  appear  in  its  most 
tragic  form. 

I  am  not  interested  in  Europe,  or  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
except  that  I  want  all  European  nations  to  stay  out  of  the 
United  States;  and  they  will  stay  out  if  our  statesmen  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  neutrality.  We  need  a  President  who 
understands  our  foreign  poLcy  from  an  American  view- 
point, and  whose  interest  is  at  home  instead  of  in  foreign 
governments. 


Members    of    Congrress    Who    Voted    Apainst    the 
United  States  Entering  Into  the  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OV  REPRp:SENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  13,  1940 


PREPARED    BY    ANSEL    WOUD.    CI-ERK     OF    THE    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE   ON    PRINTING 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  list  of  Members  who  were  in  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  voted  against  our  entry  into  war. 
The  list  also  gives  us  the  names  of  those  Members  who  are 
now  living.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ansel  Wold,  clerk  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for  this  information,  and  I  am 
glad  to  include  it  in  my  remarks  in  order  that  it  may  become 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Members  of  Congress  Who  Voted  Against  the  United  States 

Entering  Into  the  World  War 

(As  compiled   September   10.    1940) 

SENATE 


Oronna 
La  Pollette 


Lane 

Norrls 


Stone 
Vardaman 


Of   the  foregoing,  all   are   now   deceased   except   Senator 
George  W.  Norris.  who  is  a  Member  of  the  present  Senate. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ALABAMA  COLORADO 


Almon   Edward  B. 
Burnett.  John  L. 

CALirOHNIA 

Church.  Denver  S. 
Hayes.   Everls   A 
Randall.  Cb&rles  H. 


HllUard.  Benjamin  C. 
Keating,  Edward 

nxiNois 

Britten.  Pred  A 
Fuller.  Charles  K. 
Kmg.  Edward  J. 
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Members  of  Congress  Who  Voted  Against  the  United  States 
Entering  Into  the  World  War— Continued 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEVADA 


tLLiNois — continued 
Mason.  William  E. 
Roder.berg.  Wiliiam  A. 
Wheeier,  Loren  E. 

IOWA 

Haugen.  Gilbert  N.     I 
Huil.  Harrv  E  ' 

Woods,  Frank  P. 

KANSAS 

Connellv.  John  R. 
LltUe,  Edward  C 

MICHIGAN 

Bacon,  Mark  R. 

MINNESOTA 

Etevls.  Char'es  R 
Knutfon.  Harold 
Lundeen.  Ernest 
Van  Dyke.  Carl  C. 

MISSOtTHI 

Decker.  Perl  D. 
Hensley.  Walter  L. 
Ige>e.  W!'.!lam  L 
Shackelford,  Dor^ey  W. 

MO.NTANA 

Rankm.  Jeannette 

NEBRASKA 

Klnkald.  Mos,s  P         i 
Reavis.  C   Frank 
Sloan.  Charlei  H 


Roberts,  E   E. 

NLW    TORK 

London.  Meyer 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Kltchln.  Claude 

OHIO 
Sherwood.  Isaac  R. 

SOUTH    CABOUNA 

Domlnlck,  Fred  H. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Dillon.  Charles  H. 
Johnson,  Royal  C. 

TEXAS 

McLemore,  Jeff 

WASHINGTON 

Dtn,  Clarence  C 

La  Follette,  William  L. 

WISCONSIN 

Browne,  Edward  E. 
Cary,  William  J. 
Cooper.  Henry  Allen 
Davidson.  James  H. 
E5ch.  John  J. 
Frear.  James  A 
Nelson.  Juhu  M. 
Stafford.  WillUm  H. 
Vol«t.  Edward 


All  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  listed 
above  are  now  deceased  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 


CALirORNIA 

Church.   Denver  S.      , 
Hayes.    Everls   A  I 

R&udall,  Charles  H. 

COLORADO 

Hilllard.  Benjamin  C. 
Keating.  Edwurd 


UXINOIS 
Britten.  Pred  A. 

IOWA 

Woods,  Prank  P. 

MICHIGAN 

Bacon.  Mark   R. 

MINNTSOTA 

KnuMon,  Harold 

Representative  Harold  Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  House  of  Representatives. 


MISSOURI 

Henaley.  Walter  L. 
Isoe.  wmiam  L. 

MONTANA 

Rankin.  Jeannette 

Ni3RASKA 

Sloan,  Charles  H. 

BOtTTH    CAROUNA 

Domlnlck,  Fred  H. 

'WASHINGTON 

Dill.  Clarence  c. 

WISCONSIN 


Browne,  Edward   E. 
ERch,  John  J. 
Nelson.   John   M 
Stafford,  William  H 


Convention  of  Jewish  War  Veterans 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

ok   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  September  14  (kgislative  day  of  Monday,  August  5) , 


1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DAVID  I.   V/ALSH.   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
held  in  Boston  on  August  31.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  these  are  dark  days  in  the 
world  War  and  all  Its  destructive  results— famine,  pestilence 
EUfferinp.  hatred,  and  every  evil  that  Is  an  enemy  of  civilization  ap- 
pears to  have  been  let  loose.  It  is  an  hour  when  courage,  faithful 
citizenship.  stror.K  patriotism,  and  trust  In  the  Almighty  needs  to 
be  Joined  in  the  bosoon  of  every  peraon  Uvlng  in  America.  It  is  a 
time  for  calm,  dispassionate  thinking  and  for  imbuing  in  our  8oul« 


the  determination  to  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  America. 
Its  ideals,  traditions,  and  free  institutions. 

The  qualities  which  are  needed  in  America  today  have  been  splen- 
dluly  exemplirted  by  the  Jewish  war  veterans  of  the  United  States 
who  are  tonight  gathered  here  in  annual  convention.  I  esteem  the 
cpprrtunlty  cf  addressing  you  who  .ire  preteut  and  through  the  In- 
stiumentallty  of  this  mcxieru  magic  which  wv  know  as  radio  broad- 
casting. Indeed  U  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  greet  you.  to  congratu- 
late you  and  to  urge  a  continuation  of  the  patriotic  services  you 
rendered  In  the  time  of  war.  during  these  serious  and  momentous 
days  for  our  couiitry  and  for  the  world. 

Some  may  inquire.  Why  a  Jewish  or  any  racial  organization  of 
American  war  veterans?  Nearly  all  the  racial  and  reuglotLs  groups 
have  organized  similar  vetenms'  organizations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  or  they  arc  not  satisfied  and  proud  to  be  American  veterans 
and  belong  to  the  Nation-wide  veteran  organizations— but  It  does 
indicate  a  desire  to  take  Justlflable  pride  in  the  contribution  which 
Uic  several  racial  groups  have  made  to  our  military  service  In  the 

i.'^y*'^!"  ''^''■^  ^^  '^^'^  ^'''■^^s  ^-^^  purpose  cf  letting  the  general 
public  know  Uie  loyalty  and  willingness  of  the  children  of  those 
who  were  born  In  other  lands  and  who  are  now  American  citizens. 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  death  for  the  preservation  of  our 
American  In.stltutions.  Let  it  also  be  said,  it  sliould  banlah  forever 
Uie  whispering  propaganda  of  those  who  would  question  the  loyaJtv 
of  the  Jewi&h-born  or  other  foreign-born  citizens  and  their  de- 
scendants or  seek  to  deny  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  clvU 
and  religious  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by  the  Con- 
stitution. •' 

Let  us  consider  in  some  detail  the  glorious  record  of  our  Jewish 
veterans,  for  It  attests  the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  and  the  bravery 
of  those  of  Jewish  ancestry  first  in  the  war  for  our  independence 
and  thereafter  In  every  war  In  which  the  United  SUtes  has  ever 
engaged. 

In  these  days,  when  a  billion  dollars  Is  voted  by  Congress  for 
national  defen.se  In  a  few  hours,  the  reference  In  the  history  of  our 
Revolutionary  War  to  an  advance  by  a  Jewish  patriot  ol  $366  000  to 
help  finance  the  Continental  Aimy  under  George  WashinKto'n  maT 
appear  as  a  small  matter.  But  it  was  a  huge  sum  of  money  in  those 
days  and  of  inestimable  aid  to  the  Revolutionary  cause 

The  rolls  of  our  fighting  forces  in  the  War  of  1812  and  "the  Mexican 
War  both  contain  the  names  of  men  and  officers  of  Jewish  blood 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  In  1861  the  Jewish  population 
rf  this  country  was  estimated  at  about  200.000.  Seme  8  000  Jews 
are  believed  to  have  served  in  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
The  veterans'  rolls  of  the  Spanish  War  In  1898  tell  a  similar  story      ' 

The  total  number  of  Jews  In  the  service  during  the  World  War  Is 
conservatively  estimated  from  200.000  to  225.000,  which  consUtuted 
more  than  4  percent  of  the  armed  forces-  of  the  United  States 
whereas  proportionately  the  Jews  in  this  country  formed  about  a 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

No  less  than  1,100  citations  for  valor  awarded  to  men  of  Jewish 
faith  are  on  record.  The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  of  which 
only  ,8  have  been  awarded  to  date,  was  conferred  on  3  Jewlsli 
soldiers  The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  is  worn  by  at  least  150 
American  Jews  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  174  Jews  of  the  A   E   P 

Thp  racial  and  rellglotis  groups  which  you  represent  indeed  all 
our  racial  and  religious  groups  may  take  Justifiable  pride  In  an 
equally  glorious  record  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  thU  occasion  to  refer  to  an  incident 
which  occurred  a  year  ago  this  very  month  This  Incident  and 
this  meeting  tonight  presents  the  history  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  In  a  strlMng  manner.  I  refer  to  the 
occasion  of  the  unveUlng  of  a  monument  presented  by  the  Jewish 
people  of  Newport.  R  I.,  to  the  city  of  Newport,  on  which  occasion' 
I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  dedicatory  address.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  years  previotis  to  the  date  of  this  dedication  a  smUl 
band  of  Jewish  families,  after  a  long  and  hazardous  sail  from  Brazil 
and  the  West  Indies,  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport  and  become 
part  of  the  community  which  the  followers  of  Roger  WUliams  had 
founded. 

They  were  poor,  weary.  dLscouraged.  and  disheartened  They 
brought  with  them,  however,  the  spiritual  values  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  the  only  Influence  that  sustained  them  and 
gave  them  hope  and  courage  Realizing  the  priceless  value  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  their  forbears  they  immediately  turned  their 
thoughts  to  God.  And  recognizing  the  great  fundamental  duty 
that  man  owes  to  the  Almighty,  namely,  worship,  gratitude  praise 
and  prayer,  they  built  on  this  spot  the  first  synagogue  erected  lii 
America  Prom  that  day  to  this,  persecuted  and  exiled  Jews  have 
continued  to  find  an  a.sylum  in  every  seaport  that  encircles  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tonight  I  am  honored  by  being  invited  to  Join  with  you  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  the  thousands  of  Jewish  youths  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  services  to  our  country. 

Tonight  as  we  look  about  throughout  the  country  we  behold  a 
different  picture.  The  kith  and  kin  of  those  early  Immigrants  have 
taken  a  position  In  American  life  of  prominence  and  Influence 
that  is  proof  of  the  Industry,  perserverance,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
men  and  women  of  your  blood  to  benefit  by  and  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  and  free  Institutions  that  America  has  guaranteed 
to  all  who  have  come  here  from  the  Old  World  to  escape  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  institutions  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  memory  of  your  Jewish  ancestry  and  your  Jewish  war  heroes 
should  fill  your  hearts  with  patriotism,  your  minds  with  high  re- 
solve, the  resolve  that  the  land  of  the  free  which  welcomed  your 
ancestors  and  for  which  your  heroes  fought  and  died  shall  ever 
remain  free.  On  this  solemn  occasion  you  fittingly  contemplat* 
the  service  and  sacrifice  you  and  your  comrades  made  for  America, 


ana    growiiig    armameuui    luia    evvuiuax    wuriu-wiue    war,    wiui    ute    i 


.  CTliaries  a. 


King.  Edward  J. 
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and  your  fellow  citizens  of  every  race  and  creed  will  Join  with  you  In 
solemnly  resolving  that  all  Americans  of  every  race  and  creed  shall 
dwell  In  peace  with  one  another.  There  Is  a  sentiment  Inscribed 
on  one  of  the  public  buildings  In  the  city  of  Washington  which 
expresses  the  sentiment  that  applies  to  all :  "God  made  us  neighbors, 
let  Justice  make  us  friends." 

If  Americans  of  all  religloios  beliefs  would  stop  blasting  at  each 
other's  racial  inheritance  and  religious  beliefs  they  would  not  only 
give  manifestation  of  sincerity  of  their  religious  faith  but  we 
would  Indeed  ail  really  live  In  the  true  spirit  of  America.  The 
Old  World  enmities.  Jealousies,  and  long-continued  feuds  have  no 
p'.ace  In  the  life  of  America. 

-  There  Is  nothing  I  know  of  more  foreign  to  the  free  Institutions 
of  America  than  to  question  or  deny  the  birthright  of  every  Ameri- 
can, no  matter  from  what  land  or  race  his  ancestors  emigrated,  to 
enjoy  the  equality  of  opportunity,  religious  liberties,  and  social  and 
political  Justice  that  are  guaranteed  to  all. 

Who  would  have  dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that  In  this  so-called 
age  of  enlightenment  that  we  should  be  witnessing,  under  the  to- 
talitarian governments  of  Europe,  persecution  of  religion  and  of 
your  race  as  cruel  and  distressing  as  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  bygone 
centuries.  This  must  never  happen  In  Ame.ica.  All  history  tells 
us  that  wherever  In  the  world  religion  has  been  crushed,  tyranny 
has  been  enthroned.  It  U  not  enough  to  deprecate  the  hateful 
intolerance  of  Hitlerlsm.  but  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  and  ag- 
gres.stve  to  prevent  such  doctrines  from  growing  on  the  free  soil 
cf  America. 

We  mu.rt  be  on  our  guard  alao  to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage 
from  the  inatdlous  forces  of  destruction  within  our  own  land— the 
quMtion  of  the  defense  mnd  security  of  the  democratic  Institutions 
of  our  own  beloved  country.  Let  iw  be  alert  to  detect  false  propa- 
ganda and  false  dogma  from  subversive  elements  and  group.'*  that 
are  attampting  to  undermine  and  drstrr/y  our  democratic  institu- 
tions; indeed  to  anmbllata  the  freedom  tor  wbicb  otir  forefathers 
(otight  and  died. 

It  ta  dllBcult  to  recognize  them,  therefore  they  are  hardtfr  to 
defeat.  It  will  demand  constant  alertness  and  careful  reconnoiter- 
Ing  to  recognize  the  foe  when  you  meet  him.  but  if  guided  by  basic 
American  Ideals  and  principals  for  which  your  comrades  died,  you 
cannot  fall. 

You  living  veterans  who  20  years  ago  left  the  mlllUry  service 
must  not  think  your  battles  are  over.  You  must  make  your- 
selves the  inspired  leaders  in  all  the  great  movements  for  ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  our  beloved  country. 

We  seek  not  to  suppress  the  right  of  any  man  or  woman  to 
think  and  speak  freely.  That  Is  their  God-given  right  as  American 
citlzena.  But  we  must  exert  our  utmost  Influence  in  thought. 
speech,  and  action  against  the  apostles  of  foreign  philosophies, 
alien  to  American  ideals,  who  would.  If  they  had  their  way.  topple 
cur  most  precious  institutions  about  us  and  erect  on  the  ruins 
the  superstructure  of  destructive  communistic  or  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

Guarding  the  destinies  of  America  against  the  perils  that  threaten 
It  from  abroad  and  the  sinister  enemies  that  would  undermine  it 
at  home  Is  more  than  ever  a  cause  to  which  you  and  I  may  well 
dedicate  ourselves. 


Power  Plank  in  the  Democratic  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5,  1940 


SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  PLATFORM  COMMITTEE  AT  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  CONVENTION.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  JULY  15. 
1940 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  our  friends 
in  the  House,  who  are  members  of  what  we  call  the  public 
power  bloc,  I  went  before  the  Platform  Committee  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  and  appealed 
for  the  adoption  of  a  power  plank  in  the  platform  and  also 
for  one  pledging  the  party  to  continue  the  extension  of  its 
program  of  rural  electrification. 

I  was  successful  in  securing  both  and.  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  here  my 
speech  to  the  platform  committee,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  power  plank  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows. 

Mr.  Rankin  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  here  primarily  represent- 
ing the  27,000.000  consmnera  of  electric  light  and  power  in  this 
country.  I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  moment  the  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  outstanding  domestic  Issue  of  this 
campalgDi.  and  to  plead  for  a  strong  farmer  plank  In  the  platform. 


The  greatest  domestic  issue  with  which  we  are  confronted  today 
Is  the  power  question — the  development  of  our  water  power 
resources  and  the  protection  of  the  users  of  electric  energy  in 
the  rates  they  have  to  pay. 

I  told  you  in  this  convention  in  1932  that  thl-  would  be  the 
greatest  issue  with  which  we  wou!d  have  to  deal  for  the  next 
25  years  That  prediction  is  now  being  borne  out.  The  people 
are  looking  to  us  for  protection. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  "blitzkrieged":  it  has  dl.'nppeared. 
It  .succumbed  to  the  Power  Trust  fascisti  at  Philadelphia  and 
nomi!iated  the  Hitler,  or  the  Mussolini,  of  the  power  monopoly 
as  its  standard  bearer  in  the  coming  campaign.  They  even  did 
it  before  they  investigated  his  pohtlcs  My  information  is  he 
started  out  a  Socialist  and  landed  in  the  Republican  Party,  or 
in  charge  of  the  Republican  Party,  on  the  third  bounce. 

While  this  was  going  on.  our  dear  beloved  friend.  Herbprt 
Hoover,  was  addressing  the  convention,  appealing  to  them  to  "hold 
an  election  and  not  an  auction  "  The  poor  fellow  didn't  know 
that  the  auction  had  already  been  held,  and  that  he  had  been 
sold  down  the  river  by  the  party  he  was  supposed  to  represent 

I  am  chairman  of  what  is  called  the  public-power  bloc  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  most  effective  unofficial  organization 
connected  with  either  House  of  Congress  We  have  adopted  a  plat- 
form, or  a  program,  and  I  am  going  to  read  a  portion  of  it.  if  you  will 
give  me  time.  In  order  thac  you  may  understand  exactly  what  we  are 
driving  at  Tht.<<  power  i-i^sue  reaches  Into  21  000  000  homes.  4,000  000 
commercial  establishments,  and  2  000  000  lndu.'<trlal  plant*.  95  per- 
cent of  whom  are  overcharged  approximately  100  percent  for  electric 
energy. 

We  «aw  the  Ocrman  machine  In  1871  roll  down  acros*  Prance  and 
ImpoM  an  Indemnity  of  •IXfOOOOOOOO  on  the  French  nation,  which 
the  French  people  were  required  to  pay  within  30  yeara  But  thl* 
utility  (aiicutl.  thin  gigantic  octopun  cprawU  over  tht«  Na'lon,  run* 
It*  tentacle*  Into  the  pocket  of  every  hum^n  being  who  pay*  an 
electric  bill  atid  take*  from  the  American  pi-t^jple  in  overcharge* 
approximately  $1000  000  000  a  year,  or  a*  much  in  1  year  an  the 
French  were  required  to  pay  in  30  We  have  checked  tho«e  figures 
and  double  ch<-cked  them,  and  I  can  prove  to  any  iruelligent  man 
that  they  are  mbstantlally  correct.  Instead  of  tl.OOO  000.000  in  30 
years,  they  have  taken  from  us  130  000  000  000.  and  if  we  puwiyfoot 
this  issue  we  might  as  well  not  nominate  a  ticket;  they  would  take 
twenty  billions  more  in  the  next  20  years.  Besides,  they  have  abso- 
lutely Ignored  rural  electrification, 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  the  power  consumers  of 
America  than  all  the  other  Presidents  combined  up  to  this  time. 
[Applause.]  When  we  came  into  power,  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  farm  homes  of  America  had  electricity;  they  were  around  the 
big  cities.  We  were  lagging  behind  every,  other  nation  on  earth. 
England.  France,  Germany.  Norway.  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark, all  had  90  percent  of  their  farms  electrified  Holland  and 
Switzerland  had  approximately  100  percent,  and  even  Japan  had  90 
percent  of  her  farms  electrified,  while  we  had  only  10  percent  Some- 
one said  the  other  day  in  answer  to  that  statement,  that  those  were 
thickly  settled  countries.  That  Is  no  answer:  New  Zealand,  a  new 
and  sparsely  settled  country-  where  the  farms  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, had  65  percent  of  her  farms  electrified  4  years  ago. 

Now.  since  we  have  gone  into  this  struggle,  we  have  electrified  20 
percent  more,  something  like  2  000,000  farm  homes.  The  other  day 
in  their  scramble  when  the  Republican  Party  broke  down  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  utilities  moved  in.  they  absolutely  fon^ot  rural 
electrification  entirely.  They  never  mentioned  the  power  issue; 
but  we  are  going  to  mention  it  from  now  on. 

People  in  your  home  State  of  New  York.  Senator  Wagner,  are 
overcharged,  according  to  the  T  V  A  rates.  1170  000.000  a  year;  and 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  $192,000  000  a  year;  in  the  State  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  here  (Senator  BarkletI.  $11,000.- 
000:  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  $40,000,000:  in  Massachusetts.  $44,000  000. 
Every  man  who  turns  an  electric  switch,  every  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion represented  by  Mr  William  Green,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  spoke  here  todav  even,-  man  in  the  organization  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Taber — the  National  Grange — everyone  who  has 
electric  lights  in  his  home — except  a  few  isolated  areas  such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area,  or  the  extreme  far  West,  or  in  cities  like 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  they  own  their  own  municipal  and  distribu- 
tion systems — has  to  go  down  into  hi.s  pockets  and  pay  as  tribute  to 
this  fascisti  approximately  100  percent  in  overcharges  on  his  light 
and  power  bill  every  month  that  rolls  around, 

A  few  of  us  had  been  carrying  on  the  fight  in  the  Houpe  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  in  the  Srnate,  We  found  we  needed  organiza- 
tion, so  the  House  Members  who  favored  public  pjwer  organized 
what  we  call  the  public-power  bloc  We  adopted  a  platform  setting 
out  the  policies  for  which  we  stand  That  was  in  1937  We  have 
fought  on  that  platform  for  3  years  and  have  never  changed  it. 
There  are  Members  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  some  of  them 
on  this  committee,  who  have  fought  with  us.  and  who  are  members  of 
our  bloc.  They  were  kind  enough  to  elect  me  chairman,  and  I  am 
appearing  in  that  capacity  here  tcday 

We  say  that  we  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  cf  saving  for 
the  American  people,  now  and  for  all  time  to  come,  the  hydroelectric 
power  of  this  Nation,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources  in  all  the 
world.     If  we  lose  it  now,  it  will  be  gone  forever. 

We  regard  the  hydroelectric  power  in  our  navigable  streams  and 
their  tributaries  as  public  property,  national  wealth,  which  belongs 
to  all  the  American  people  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  cf  all. 
Whoever  controls  the  water  power  of  this  country  m  the  years  to 


^im'mm 


Y^  juiueu  in  inc  oosom  or  every  person  Uvlng  In  America.     It  is  a 
tune  for  calm,  dispassionate  thinicin^  And  for  imhnir>g  in  our  souls 


remain  free.     On   this  solemn  occasion  you   fittingly   contemplat* 
the  service  and  sacrifice  you  and  your  comrades  made  for  America, 
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come  Will  control  the  Nation.  We  believe  this  power  should  be 
made  available  to  every  home  In  America  and  to  every  business 
establishment  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution.  If  that  were  done,  even  in  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  to  my  right — Governor  Olson,  of  Cali- 
fcrr.ia— where  they  have  the  benefit  of  Boulder  Dam  power;  if  it  were 
distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  State  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  they  would  save  something  like  $30.000  000  a 
year;  and  if  it  were  not  ff  r  Boulder  Dam  and  those  cheap  rales  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  people  cf  California  would  pay  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  In  overcharges  for  their  electric  lights  and 
power. 

We  believe  the  Government  should  hold  in  perpetuity  the  dams 
It  now  owns,  cr  has  under  construction,  or  in  contemplation,  and 
Ehj>uld  build  and  own  the  transmission  lines  to  convey  the  energy 
generated  at  those  dams  throughout  the  distribution  radius  and 
sell  It  wholesale  to  cities,  towns,  cooperative  associations,  and 
other  public  agencies,  at  the  minimum  rates  necessary  to  amor- 
tize that  pait  of  the  investment  charged  to  power  in  40  to  50 
years. 

That  is  our  policy  at  Boulder  D^m,  We  will  amortize  the  Boulder 
Dam  inve.^tment  in  50  years.  They  buy  failing  water,  but  it  costs 
them  at  Boulder  Dam  1  63  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  It  is  delivered 
at  Los  Angeles  at  about  4  mills  a  kllowait-hpur  This  power  is 
being  sold  at  a  sufficient  profit  o  pay  for  ilie  entire  Boulder 
Dam  investment  In  50  years  Power  can  be  generated  with  coal, 
gas.  oil.  or  water  p<jwer.  anywhere  In  the  United  States,  .ind  dis- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  ct^nsumer  at  the  T  V  A  yardstick  rates, 
after  paying  all  C'xp<  n.sea  and  allowing  for  reasonable  return  on 
le<;ltimate    investmeniK 

We  belitve  m  encouraging  and  assisting  through  governmental 
aid  the  c<  unties,  cities,  towns,  cooperative  ans^ciatlons  and  o'hrr 
public  units  in  owning  .ind  operatlttg  their  electric  distribution 
system*  The  Oimmonwealth  it  Bouxhern  made  a  contract  in 
IWe  to  buy  power  g<n»rated  at  Mu«clc  Bh(«l»  I  live  closer  to 
Muscle  ShoaU  than  any  other  Metnbcr  of  Congress.  I  am  one 
Member   wh  )se   district    Is   cleared. 

The  private  power  companies  do  not  own  an  Insulator  In  my 
district,  and  I  hope  they  never  do  again.  We  bvjught  them  out  and 
paid  what  their  property  was  worth.  They  ^ere  buying  this  power 
at  an  average  of  2  004  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  in  1932  and  were  sell- 
ing it  in  Bight  of  the  dam  at  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  about 
4.800  percent  spread  In  1932.  1.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
a  month  cost  a  residential  consumer  In  my  district  $66  10,  Today 
It  costs  him  $8  90.  We  are  paying  5  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  for  it 
wholesale,  where  they  were  paying  2.004  mills  We  are  paying  more 
taxes  than  the  power  company  paid  when  they  owned  those  dis- 
tribution systems.  We  are  paying  our  distribution  systems  out;  and 
in  Tupelo.  Ml.ss  ,  where  I  live,  we  made  so  much  profit  we  had  to 
reduce  the  maximum  rates  from  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to  2.5 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  where  we  were  paying  10  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour  in  1932. 

There  are  Just  two  sides  to  this  question:  The  Republicans  have 
taken  one  side  and  we  have  taken  the  other  We  have  taken  the 
side  of  the  Ameiican  people,  the  ones  who  pay  the  bills. 

They  are  sending  out  this  new-made  Republican  as  an  apostle  of 
farm  relief  1  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou^-e  a  year  ago  that  they 
were  going  to  try  to  nominate  him  for  President,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  would  urge  him  as  the  farmers'  friend.  I  said  there  was 
one  thing  about  It — he  could  teach  the  farmers  of  this  country  how 
to  water  the  ^tnck  and  =hear  the  sheep.     |  Laughter  1 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kansas.  He  said  In  Topeka.  Kans  .  the  1st  of 
June  that  all  the  wheat  in  Kansas  could  rot  in  the  field  if  it  took 
him  to  harvest  It. 

Congnssm.in  Rankin    Who  said  that? 

Mr  Carpenter,  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Wlllkie. 

Congressman  Rankin  You  pay  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
Kansas  amounting  to  $10.000000  a  year.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  they 
are  overcharged  $40,000,000  They  only  raise  ab<;ut  40  000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year  in  Ohio.  The  entire  wheat  crop  of  that 
State  wouldn't  pay  these  overcharges,  which  arc  being  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  every  human  being  In  Ohio  who  turns  an  electric 
switch,  except  in  a  few  places  like  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  where 
they  have  municipal  systems. 

Organized  labor  is  going  to  be  with  the  Democrats,  because  they 
haven't  an>wh;  re  else  to  go.  Nobody  else  has  ever  done  anything 
for  them  Where  are  the  farmers  going?  Every  farmer  In  America 
who  has  electricity  is  crazy  about  it  and  his  wife  is  crazier  about  it 
than  he  Is,  Why?  Because  it  brings  relief  from  drudgery.  It 
brings  to  the  home  light,  refrigeration,  the  electric  Ircn.  the  electric 
washing  machine  that  lifts  the  burden  of  drudgery  from  the  hous*^- 
wlfc.  the  water  pump,  and  many  other  things  that  go  to  make  those 
homes  more  pleasant,  more  attractive.  Every  farmer  who  has  ihla 
power,  if  he  knows  the  facts,  will  give  us  credit  for  it.  and  he  ought 
to  support  the  Democratic  ticket;  every  man  who  hasnt  got  it  is 
praying  for  it.  and  he  knows  very  well  he  won't  get  It  unless  we 
elect  a  Democratic  administration.  The  Republicans  didn't  mention 
rural  electrification  in  their  platform.  When  I  spoke  in  the  House 
the  other  day  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  R«'publlcan 
platform  did  not  mention  rural  electrification,  practically  every 
old  guard  Republican  In  the  House  applauded,  which  shows  that 
they  are  committed  to  the  other  side  of  this  Issue. 

I  have  the  rates  In  every  community  In  America  In  my  office. 

I  have  been  digging  into  this  subject  for  years.     I  can  take  any 

town  and   show  to  what   extent   the  people   are   overcharged;    and 

95  times  out  of  a  hundred  It  will  be  arotud  100  percent.    Another 
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thing,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  pooling  our  public  power  with 
that  of  private  power  companies,  or  to  pooling  our  power  lines  with 
theirs.  Let  the  Government  own  the  dams;  let  the  Givernment 
own  the  distribution  lines;  then  let  the  community  own  the  dis- 
tribution system. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  we  favor  the  Government's  pur- 
chasing the  transmission  lines  where  they  would  parallel  the  public 
lines  necessary  to  carry  public  power  to  its  destinnticn.  provided 
these  lines  can  be  purchased  at  their  actual  values.  We  are  not 
trying  to  take  property  for  nothing.  They  are  going  out  now  and 
laying  they  skinned  us  ont  of  several  million  doll.Trs  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  paid  all  that  property 
was  worth,  and  I  agreed  to  it  in  advance,  because  I  was  consulted, 
but  we  did  it  to  pet  their  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee.  Alabama,  Mi.s.sissippl.  and  Kentucky.  We  are  saving 
$10000000  a  year  as  a  result.  That  will  soon  pay  for  the  entire 
purchase. 

Our  people  are  using  electricity  now.  Residential  consumers  in 
my  town  are  using  170  kilowatt-hours  a  montli.  while  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  in  this  city  of  Chicago  they  are  nverri;;ing  about 
70  kilowatt -hours  a  month.  Low  rates  result  in  Increased  con- 
sumption. 

We  favor  the  municipalities  owning  their  own  distribution  sys- 
tems. Where  those  distribution  facilities  are  owned  by  private 
power  companies,  we  favor  aiding  the  municipality  in  buying  them 
out.  provided  they  can  be  purchnsed  at  what  they  are  worth  If 
not,  then  we  favor  aiding  the  municipality  in  constructing  Its  own 
distribution  >.y?trm>'  and  ^tand-by  plant  We  favor  rtiral  electrl- 
flcatlrn  on  a  national  wale,  in  order  to  supply  electric  energy  to 
every  farm  heme  in  America  at  the  present  yardstick  rates,  which 
menno  the  T  V  A  yardstick  rate,  whir h  has  a  maximum  of  3  cents 
■  kllowatt-hour  and  then  ncalen  down  to  4  mills. 

I  want  to  my  in  that  eonnectlon.  gentlrmrn.  that  we  have 
already  forced  reduction*  in  l!^ht  and  p<^jwrr  rau-n  m  America  since 
the  T  V  A  was  created  $&«)  000.000  a  year  and  still  have  $1,000.- 
OOOXXK)  to  go  They  were  cliarglng  its  the  kame  raten  In  1933  as  th»-y 
were  In  1925,  but  when  we  credited  the  Tentu ssee  Valley  Authority, 
the  greate-st  development  of  ancient  or  modern  times — one  that 
will  take  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  name  down  the  centuries — when 
we  constructed  the  T  V  A.  and  put  the  yardxtick  rates  into  effect, 
the  people  raised  such  a  clamor  that  they  began  to  reduce  rates, 
and  up  to  now  they  have  reduced  them  about  $.')80,000.000  a  year. 
Wendell  Willkle  did  not  do  that.  This  administration  did  it  and 
made  them  fall  into  line — or  start  U)  falling  into  line, 

I  would  like  tc  know  tht  number  of  State  legislators  In  the 
United  States  that  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  this  power  Fascisti  from 
Maine  to  Mexico  In  one  State  I  am  told  that  a  majority  of  the 
State  senators  arc  on  their  pay  roll.  They  are  on  there  as  lawyers. 
One  man  said  to  me.  "I  have  been  drawing  a  very  good  retainer.  I 
am  attorney  for  them" 

'Ever  try  a  case?"  I  asked. 
Never  tried  a  case.  They  don't  own  property  In  my  county." 
he  replied  He  was  in  the  State  senate  That  is  their  "fifth 
column'  tactics.  That  is  the  way  they  went  out  and  "blltzkrleged" 
Taffs  and  Dewey's  delegations  at  the  Philadelphia  convention. 
I  wish  we  knew  how  many  members  of  those  delegations  were 
tied  in  with  the  power  interests  in  the  beginning.  Tlie  under- 
standing was.  "We  want  you  as  a  Dewey  delegate  to  vote  for 
Dewey  until  he  caves  in;  then,  of  course,  you  know  where  to  go." 
They  packed  the  galleries  with  the  rest  of  them 

They  al.so  have  been  sending  out  canned  editorials,  and  have 
been  filling  newspapers  with  useless  advertisements.  For  what? 
To  rub  down  the  editors.  I  find  that  even  in  the  South  today 
those  canned  editorials  are  being  published  by  newspapers  whose 
editors  den  t  know  what  it  Is  all  about.  That  Is  some  more  of 
their  "fifth  column"  tactics.  I  understand  they  had  a  meeting  here 
last  night— going  to  place  the  name  of  Wendell  Willkle  before 
this  convention  and  ask  for  his  nomination  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  If  they  do.  Senator  Barkley,  please  yield  to  me  for  some 
observations,    won't    ycu?     (Laughter.) 

MEMEEa    You  think  Willkle  was  Hopson's  choice? 

Honorable  Rankin.  I'm   bure  he   was.      [Laughter.) 

I  dont  want  to  interfere  with  the  Republican  Presidential  cam- 
paign I  tliink  when  they  nominated  Willkle  they  ought  to  have 
put  Hopson  on  as  Vice  President,  and  not  humiliated  my  friend. 
Senator  McNary,  You  people  from  the  West  ought  to  resent 
any  such  treatment  of  as  good  a  man  as  Charlie  McNaht, 

The  next  great  steal  they  are  trumping  up  is  the  Columbia  River — 
that  great  Blue  Danube  of  the  West;  the  greatest  wealth  the  West 
has,  perhaps,  cufelde  of  her  soil.  They  are  getting  ready  to  try  to 
steal  the  power  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  If  they  do,  the 
people  of  the  West  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  greatest  birth- 
rights. 

Governor  Olson    You  ought  to  include  Shasta  Dam  In  that. 

Honorable  Rankin.  And  the  Central  Valley.  They  are  getting 
ready  to  steal  that.  Just  as  they  were  trying  to  steal  Muscle  Shoals. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  pooling  this  power  at  Bonneville 
and  on  the  Columbli  River  with  any  private  power  company.  We 
want  to  save  the  Columbia  River  for  the  people  of  that  area.  We 
want  to  develop  every  river  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
f:om  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Savannah.  We  want  to  develop  the 
water  power  of  this  Nation  and  make  this  country  rich  and  pros- 
perous In  the  years  to  come. 

As  I  said,  we  favor  rural  electrification.  A  few  years  ago  I  took 
up  this  fight  for  rural  electrification,  after  this  power-bloc  plat- 
form was  adopted.    I  said  to  these  boys:  "If  you  will  stay  with  me. 
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I  will  get  us  tlOO  000,000  for  rtiral  electrification  for  next  year."  We 
got  that  $100,000,000,  and  it  didn't  last  throughout  the  year  This 
year  we  added  »60,000  000  to  that  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
organization  whose  members  have  carried  on  this  fight  ever  since 
this  administration  ha.s  been  in  pow^er. 

We  believe  in  adopting  the  allotment  plan,  the  loan  and  grant 
plan  that  has  been  used  by  the  P.  W.  A.,  in  order  to  enable  these 
rural-elcclriflcatlon  projects  to  build  their  lines  to  reach  these  dis- 
tressed farmers.  Why  should  you  give  a  city  45  percent  grant  and 
So-percent  loan,  and  then  require  the  farmers  to  pay  all  thetrs  back? 
We  want  the  same  treatment  given  to  them  that  we  give  people  in 
the  cities.  If  you  will  give  us  half  the  irtoney  the  Republicans  gav 
th£-  railroads  back  In  the  old  days,  we  wlU  electrify  every  farm  home 
In  America.  We  will  have  It  understood  and  so  provided  that  these 
lines,  wh^n  built  and  paid  for.  will  belong  to  the  farmers  themselves 

You  people  are  paying  over  twice  as  much  for  electricity  as  I  am 
We  are  paying  cur  lines  cut.  A  private  power  company  never 
amortizes.  You  will  pay  yours  until  doomsday  If  they  get  control 
of  thU  Governmenc.  and  they  will  raise  It  at  will  and  you  cant  help 
yourself.  They  have  got  their  "ftfth  columnists"  in  and  around  or 
on.  every  State  utilities  commission  in  America.  If  they  haven't 
got  them  on  the  commission,  thev  are  woricing  with  or  through  the 
commission,  with  the  result  there  isn't  a  State  In  the  Union  where 
the  commissioners  have  been  able,  even  since  we  got  control  of 
th?iii,  to  break  their  strangle  hold  and  reduce  rates  to  the  proper 
levels.  We  tried  It  In  Pennsylvania.  We  were  doing  fairly  weU  until 
Pennsylvania,  unfortunately,  elected  the  James  administration  and 
reversed  the  poUty 

Now  look  what  the  James'  gang  has  done  to  Pennsylvania  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tacoma  rates^and  I  put  them  in  the  Ricord  the 
other  day— the  people  In  Pennsylvania  are  overcharged  $105  000- 

000  a  year  for  electric  light  and  power.     They  have  Jumped  on  us 
Democrats  and  talked  about  corrupt  politics. 

You  and  I  can  remrmb*^r  when  Pepper  and  Vare  had  their  bal- 

~"  iv  ^^«"^^'  ^o*«-b"ylng  contest  up  there,  and  Vare  was  declared 

the  Republican  nominee  by  $400,000  majorltv.     (Laughter.)     They 

aenriiim   down   to   Washington,   and   the   Senate   threw   him   out 

1  Laughter. ) 

Sam  Insull.  whom  Mr.  Wlllkle  said  he  wanted  to  succeed  In  his 
great  effort— you  heard  his  speech  yesterday— succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing a  seat,  he  and  his  forces  from  Illinois,  and  sending  a 
hand-picked  Senator  down  to  Washington,  and  even  a  Republican 
Senate  refused   to  scat   him. 

This  same  old  Influence  is  now  shoving  forward;  they  are  try- 
ing to  paralyze  our  rijral-electriflcatlon  program:  they  are  trying 
to  put  a  stop  lo  tms  internal  development:  they  are  trj-ing  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  They 
are  not  going  to  permit   the  saie   jf  power  at  reasonable  rates   if 

^^-^^-SJ^^^P  "  "  ''^  ****  ^^^  ^8^*-  t*ie  American  people  will 
pay  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  overcharges  from  now  on. 

We  favor  the  continuation  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm 
Authority,  and  such  extensions  cf  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
that  organization  to  extend  credit  to  the  householders  of  America 
at  the  lowest  rates  of  Interest  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
equip  their  homes  with  those  electrical  appliances  necessary  to 
.iXt  the  burdens  of  drudgery  from  the  shoulders  of  the  housewife 
and  other  members  of  the  families,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  their 
share  of  these  blessings  which  this  advance  electric  civilization 
provides. 

Take  it  Into  every  home:  it  doesn't  matter  whether  It  Is  on  the 
farm  or  m  the  city.  If  a  man  In  the  city  struggles  and  toils.  It  is 
useless  to  pay  him  high  wages  if  you  are  going  to  take  them  away 
from  him  in  house  rents  and  utUlty  rates.  If  you  are  going  to 
hoid  him  down  to  where  he  can't  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  what  good  have  you  done  him? 

Here  Is  the  greatest  issue  of  this  campaign.  I  am  for  adequately 
preparing  America  so  that  no  enemy  will  ever  dare  set  foot  on 
American  soU.  I  believe  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  policy  of  peace 
commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations:  entangling  allil 
ance.s  with  none.  But  if  we  are  going  to  make  our  country  "ereat 
we  must  take  these  leeches  off  the  American  people,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  going  to  have  to  do  it. 

Now.  I  want  the  strongest  public  power  plant  thia  committee 
can  write  Into  the  platform.     (Applause.) 

Mr    Chairman.  1  will  now  yield  to  any  question  you  desire  to  ask 

Mkmbu.  Have  you  copies  of  this  address  so  that  we  may  have 
them  ? 

Mr.  Ramxik.  There  are  some  In  the  Cohoussional  Rxcobd  that 
reaemble  It  very  miKb.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  platform  committee  reported  the  strong- 
est power  plank  ever  adopted  by  a  national  convention.  It 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  convention.  In  addition 
to  pJedglng  the  party  to  the  policy  of  "enlarging  the  rural- 
clcctrlcatlon  program."  the  convention  adopted  the  foUowlng 
plank  on  electric  power: 

KLBcnjc  powza 

During  tl»e  put  7  years  the  Democratic  Party  baa  won  the  first 
major  vlctorlea  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  their  generation-old 
contest  with  the  power  monopoly. 

These  victories  have  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  certain  self- 
evident  principles  and  the  realization  of  vast  benefits  by  the  people 
These  principles,  long  oppowd  by  the  Republican  Party,  are: 


I  That  the  power  of  falling  water  is  a  gift  from  Ood.  and  conse- 
quently belongs  not  to  a  privilefc?ed  few  but  to  all  the  people  who 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  its  benefits; 

That  the  people  have  the  right  through  their  Government  to 
develop  their  own  power  sites  and  bring  low-cost  electricity  to  their 
homes,    farms,    and    factories; 

That  public-utility  holding  companies  must  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  the  means  by  which  a  ten  men  can  pyramid  stocks  upon 
stocks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contrclling  vast  power  empires 

We  hpve  condemned  the  Republican  policies  which  permitted  the 
victimizing  of  Investors  in  the  securities  of  private  power  corpora- 
tions, and  the  exploitation  cf  the  people  by  unn^cessarilv  hleh 
Utility   costs  ^     ^         J  J    iiiga 

We  have  condemned  the  opposition  of  utility  power  interests 
which  delayed  for  years  the  development  of  national-de^ers»  proj- 
ects in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  which  obstructed  river-bnsin  irn- 
provements  and  other  public  projects  bringing  low-cost  electric 
power  to  the  people 

The  successful  power  developments  In  the  Tennessee  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivtr  Bn.slns  show  the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
establishing  Government-owned  and  operated  hydroelectric  plants 
In  tlie  interesti  of  power  and  light  consumers 

Through  these  Democratic  victories  whole  regions  have  been  re- 
vived and  restored  to  prosperous  habitation.  Production  costs  have 
been  reduced.  Industries  have  been  reestablished  which  employ 
men  and  capital.  Cheaper  electricity  has  brought  vast  economic 
benefits  to  thousands  of  homes  and  communities 

These  victories  of  the  people  must  be  safeguarded  They  will  be 
turned  to  defeat  if  the  Republican  Party  shcuM  be  returned  to 
power  We  pledge  our  party  militar.tly  to  oppose  every  effort  to 
encroach  upon  the  inherent  right  of  our  people  to  be  provided  with 
this  primary  essential  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

The  nomination  of  a  utility  executive  by  the  Republican  Party 
as  its  Pre.Mdentlal  candidate  raises  squareiv  the  L<sue  whether  the 
Nation  s  water  power  shall  be  u^ed  for  all  the  people  or  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  few.     We  accept  that  issue. 

This  was  another  victory  for  the  power  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica, as  wen  as  for  the  public  power  bloc.  It  means  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  issues  in  every  campaign  from  now  on 
until  we  succeed  in  developing  the  water  power  cf  the  Nation 
electrifying  every  farm  home,  and  reducing  rates  to  where 
every  user  will  get  his  electricity  at  the  vardstlck  rates  or 
at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution'. 

It  means  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  an  electrified  America. 


The  Complementary  Marketing  Function  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  W.  A.  RICHARDS,  OF  BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by  Mr 
W.  A.  Richards,  of  Bluefleld.  W.  Va..  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
section  of  mineral  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa..  September  10  1940  Mr 
Richards  is  president  of  the  Sovereign  Pocahontas  Co  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
coal  industry  of  West  Virginia,  and  his  able  and  learned  ad- 
dress upon  a  most  timely  subject  wiU.  I  am  confident,  be  of 
great  public  Interest. 

The  addre.ss  follows: 

fSJnOSBAcr  ^'^  C0..M««  ACT  AKD  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LABoi 

le.TSrt''m^Tber^"nf^'lf"K^^*^  ^  I***  "  *  '«y"^*°  'n  addressing 
t^rJl^J^lV^  ?'.  ^^*  ^"  °"  **>«  intimate  relationship  of  thS 
three  major  Federal  laws  now  regulating  the  bitumtncus-coil  indusT 

t^r^fZ,^'  '"S'ir'yJ"'  ^"^  ^*=P«  ^»^^^  a  discussion  of  U^ese  laws 
twTn?^^^»f  "^^  Standpoint  of  their  Interrelatior.shlp  to  thrpra^! 
ii^hf/?^H"l°°  *''''  marketing  problems  of  an  Indlvrdual  operator 
In  that  industry  may  later  help  the  members  cf  the  legal  iircfcsTloa 
to  come  to  such  a  consonance  of  thought  and  mterprellucn  ^^em 
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as  to  eventually  result  in  achieving  for  each  Interest  the  largest  pos- 
sible measure  of  social  good  with  the  very  minimum  of  dislocation 
or  conflict  to  anyone 

I  would  like  it  clearly  understood  that  even  an  Intimate  acquaint- 
anceship with  some  of  the  finest  guardhouse  lawyers  In  any  man's 
army  has  not  hardened  me  sufflclently  to  infer  that  any  statement  I 
may  make  herein  Is  In  any  sense  a  legal  opinion.  I  have  read  the 
able  papers  of  such  eminent  lawyers  as  Mr.  John  L  Stelnbugler.  Mr. 
Charles  F  Husford,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Knox,  and  that  of  Mr  Thomas  J. 
Mlchle.  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  to  leave  the  law  to  them.  I 
shall  try  to  cover  other  points  and  to  talk  Impersonally,  much  as  an 
engineer  might  do  in  describing  the  requirements  cf  a  bridge  neces- 
sitated by  given  conditions  of  trafQc  and  site 

The  wisdom  of  either  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Act  or  the  National 
Lat)or  Relations  Act  I  do  not  presume  to  challenge.  I  accept  as  a 
base  that  ihey  are  now  supported  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  of 
the  substantial  majority  of  the  American  people,  as  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  public  declarations  of  the  present  candidates  of  the  major 
parties  for  the  cfflce  cf  President  cf  the  United  States  Given  these 
conditions  of  traffic  and  site.  I  shall  try  lo  briefly  de.'cribe  the 
necess;»ry  role  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  in  complementing  the 
other  two  acts  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  and  to  point  out  the 
desirable  objectives  cf  their  present  and  futtire  conscnance  of 
interpretation  fiom  an  operator's  standpoint. 

Certain  It  is  to  my  mind  that  these  laws  are  basically  comple- 
ment ar>-.  cne  to  the  other,  and  that  on  members  of  your  profession 
rests  the  chief  obligation  to  asstire  the  needed  harmony  of  their 
future  Interpretation  and  their  future  improvement. 

KKL.AnVE   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   THREE   LAWS    IN   FIXING  THE   TOTAL   COSTS 

TO    THE    CONSUMERS 

Almost  all  bituminous  coal  is  consumed  at  points  distant  from 
the  mines  Its  market  value  Is  therefore  determined  by  competi- 
tion at  destination.  And  the  price  at  the  mine  is  that  market  price 
less  the  applicable  transportation  cost  Because  of  the  Inflexible 
freight  rotes,  competition  manifests  Itself  almost  entirely  in  the 
sales  price  at  the  mine. 

Outfrlde  of  minor  quantities  shipped  solely  by  truck  and  by  river, 
or  consumed  at  the  mines,  probably  90  percent  or  more  Is  trans- 
ported, at  least  in  part,  by  rail,  \ccordtng  to  studies  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  latest  being  statement  No.  3747. 
dated  October  1937.  the  ratio  of  oilglnated  freight  revenue  to  the 
destination  value  of  bituminous  .-cal  in  1936  abs  56  percent.  The 
same  statement  gave  the  average  of  the  frelghc  revenue  from  all 
other  classes  of  commodities  to  their  destination  values  to  be  but 
7  percent;  and  the  corresponding  ratio  for  such  classes  as  "Manu- 
facturers and  Miscellaneous"  to  be  but  5  5  percent;  agricultural 
products  to  be  9.6  percent;  and  animal  and  animal  products  to  be 
but  4  1  percent.  If  the  same  ratio  of  freight  race  to  delivered  value 
obtained  for  coal  as  for  the  average  of  ill  other  traffic,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  freight  rate  from  $2K  to  28  cents  per  ton  Statement 
No.  3747  declares  that  these  ration  Indicate  in  a  general  way  "the 
importance  of  freight  rates  as  a  lactor  In  affecting  financial  returns 
In  Individual  Industries"  and  that,  including  coal,  "the  total  freight 
burden  Is  only  8  47  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  commodities 
carried." 

Here,  then  is  the  flrst  great  distinction  b?tween  the  marketing 
problem  of  bitumlnotm  coal  and  that  of  all  other  classes  of  com- 
modities. Manifestly,  the  incidence  of  variations  in  freight  rates 
from  competing  mines  to  their  common  consuming  n^arkets  in  the 
United  States  ranges  from  4  to  14  times  ana  averages  8  times  as 
great  in  its  destructive  effect  on  prices  at  the  n'ine  as  is  the  effect 
of  the  freight  rates  on  the  prices  of  other  classes  of  commodities  at 
their  points  of  production.  Manifest  also  Is  the  fact  that  a  mini- 
mum of  56  p>erccnt  of  the  raU  destination  cost  of  bituminous  coal 
to  the  average  consumer  Is  thus  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce 
Commission  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acts.  Since  differences 
In  total  delivered  cost  per  ton  to  a  consum'  r  of  5  cents  or  less 
will  divert  business  between  mines,  and  since  fi eight  rate  differen- 
tials between  mines  to  present  common  consuming  markets  of  25 
cents  per  ton  are  common  and  that  they  range  higher  than  fl, 
their  Importance  in  allocating  traffic  in  coal  is  obvious. 

According  to  reports  of  governmental  agencies,  running  from  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  of  1922  to  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  of  1937.  the  labor  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 
producing  and  selling  bituminous  coal  averages  60  percent  The 
present  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  per  week  are  fixed  by 
volunUry  collective  bargaining  between  the  operators  and  miners 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis  under  the  actualities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Since  iatxjr  costs  even  l>etween  mines  within  subdla- 
trlcts.  vary  up  to  80  cenu  per  ton.  their  controlling  Importance  is 
also  obvious  In  marketing  coal.  This  is  the  second  great  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  marketing  of  bituminous  coal,  lor 
this  ratio  of  60  percent  Is  three  times  greater  than  is  the  ratio  of 
labor  costs  to  production  value  of  the  48  largest  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  taking  It  together  with  the  rail  freight  rates,  a  mini- 
mum total  of  82  percent  of  the  rail  destination  cost  of  that  com- 
modity Is  now  fixed  for  the  mdlvldual  consumer  not  by  the  Coal 
Act  primarily  but  by  the  cost*  incident  to  the  other  two  Federal 
acts 

Of  the  remaining  18  percent,  no  less  than  10  percent  Is  estimated 
to  he  fixed  by  the  operation  directly  or  Indirectly  of  some  Federal 
or  State  law,  leaving  but  8  percent  of  the  rail  destination  cost  of 
bituminous  coal  to  the  consumer  to  be  fixed  solely  through  the 
operation  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act.  That  law  only  provides  for 
a  realization  return  to  the  industry  of  Its  average  cost  before  Fed- 


'eral  Income  taxes  and  does  not  include  any  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment, prudent  or  otherwise.  If  the  Industry  possessed.  Inherently, 
the  ability  to  operate  at  an  average  return  of  6  percent,  it  woiild 
establish  a  price  structure  realizing  cost  plus  25  cents.  Such  a 
structure  would  be  25  cents  per  ton  higher  for  every  size  and  grade 
of  coal  to  every  market  than  the  price  schedules  presently  proposed 
under  the  act. 

The  present  pattern  of  distribution  or  commerce  in  coal  has  been 
the  result  of  the  interplay  of  the  three  major  economic  factors  of 
transportation  cost,  production  cost,  and  quality  of  the  coal.  The 
distribution  for  the  year  1937  is  remarkably  representative  of  the 
average  commerce  among  the  States  lor  the  5-year  period  1934 
through  1938.  when  the  industry  operated  under  a  Nation-wide 
wage  scale  with  no  substantial  localized  suspensions.  Upon  this 
pattern  of  distribution  the  social  interests  of  the  employees,  the 
operators,  the  mining  communities,  the  railroads,  the  consumers, 
and  the  suppliers  of  products  to  the  mines,  railroads,  and  consumers 
are  presently  builded 

The  American  people  have,  throuph  their  chosen  representatives, 
seen  fit  to  accord  the  railroads  a  fixed  price  out  of  the  fiuctuatlng 
market  value  for  coal.  They  have  seen  fit  to  accord  to  labor  a  fixed 
price  out  of  the  same  fluctuating  market  value  for  coal.  It  Is  only 
common  sense  to  t>ellevc  that  the  American  people  meant  to  ac- 
complish Just  that.  And  since  the  Industry  has  long  demonstrated 
its  inherent  inability  to  maintain  a  stable  market  price  sufficient  to 
pay  these  two  charpes  and  keep  Itself  solvent,  that  the  American 
people,  to  make  the  flrst  two  acts  meanlnglui,  have  desired  to  assure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  first  two  acts  by  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Bituminous  Coai  Act. 

I  therefore  accept  as  a  base  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  year  1937  as  representative  of  the  interest  of  employees, 
employers,  railroads,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  others  directly 
dependent  upon  those  Industries. 

COMPLEMENTARY     BtARKETING    FUNCTION    OF    THE    BITUMINOUS    COAL    ACT 
RELATIVE  TO  THE   INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

The  ideal  marketing  situation  Is  for  each  mine  to  be  able  to  accord 
each  buyer,  no  matter  where  he  resides  In  the  United  States,  the  same 
lowest  or  "most-favored-natlon"  mine  price  for  any  given  size  and 
cla&s  of  coal  that  Is  accorded  to  any  other  buyer  by  that  mine.  Not 
only  does  this  appeal  to  a  sense  of  Justice  and  good  conscience,  but 
98  5  percent  by  value  of  the  commodities  carried  by  rail  have  a  total 
fielght  burden  of  but  7  percent  of  their  market  value  and  can.  there- 
fore, cushion  the  variations  and  vagaries  In  their  freight-rate  charges 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

However.  In  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  with  a  rail  freight  burden 
of  56  percent,  this  is  utterly  Impossible. 

The  existing  freight  rate  structure  for  bituminous  coal  Is  the  most 
complex  and  variegated  assortment  of  patterns  possible  to  humanly 
conceive.  Tlie  rates  permitted  the  Pocahontas  carriers  shock  the 
conscience  because  of  their  swollen  revenues  and  are  approved  only 
because,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  rates  of  other  carriers  could  not 
otherwise  be  increased,  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
General  Commodity  Rates  Increases.  1937  (227  I.  C.  C.  657).  No 
single  theory  underlies  their  construction  and  they  vary  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  ideal  pattern,  of  group  rates  having  the  same 
fixed  differentials  over  broad  market  areas  between  competing  mines, 
to  point-to-point  rates  having  varying  differentials  from  each  mine 
to  every  destination  within  more  restricted  market  areas.  This 
structure  Is  the  result  of  accretions  to  and  adjustments  on  a  struc- 
ture developed  during  the  p)eriod  of  time  prior  to  1924  when  their 
destructive  force  or  impact  on  a  stabilized  mine  price  had  been  largely 
smothered  by  the  involuntary  control  of  production  then  existing  In 
the  bituminous  Industry  which  was  caused  by  the  doubling  growth 
every  10  years  in  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  and  by  the  blessings 
of  an  inadequate  railroad-car  supply. 

The  full  car  supply  to  the  bituminous  industry,  available  since 
1924.  has  had  the  same  destructive  effect,  within  that  industry,  as 
a  full  supply  of  whisky  would  have  had  upon  the  Indians. 

These  varying  freight-rate  differentials  compel  an  operator  from 
day  to  day  to  vary  his  mine  prices  on  the  same  size  and  quality 
Of  coal  as  between  purchasers  at  different  destinations  in  an  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  different  competitive  conditions  then  obtain- 
ing in  the  various  consuming  markets,  or  else  to  forego  partici- 
pation in  the  market  demanding  the  lower  price.  Unfortunately, 
the  election  by  one  operator  to  forego  such  a  market  In  order  to 
protect  his  price  structure  by  not  giving  a  lower  price  to  one 
customer  than  to  another,  is  rendered  void  of  its  stabilizing  effect 
if  a  single  one  of  bis  competitors,  having  the  same  freight  rate 
and  quality  of  coal,  elects  otherwise  And  becau.se  of  oversupply 
and  the  insistent  need  to  secure  the  full  operating  time  necessary 
to  achieve  a  mlnimtim  cost,  some  operator,  like  death  and  taxaa, 
is  certain  to  be  compelled  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  lower 
tnarket. 

The  force  of  severest  competition  In  the  market  falls  on  the 
smaller  sizes  of  screenings,  chiefly  a  size  embracing  li4-  or  %-lncb 
resultant  screenings  or  lines.  This  is  because  the  supply- 
demand  ratio  for  the  different  sizes  of  coals  increases  destruc- 
tively from  the  10  to  9  ratio  for  lump  to  the  4  to  1  ratio  for 
screenings  because  no  size  smaller  than  lump  can  physically  be 
successfully  applied  in  the  large  size  combustion  equipment,  but 
all  sizes  can  be  applied  In  the  smaller  size  combustion  equipment 
through  application  of  mine  run  or  by  crushing  down  the  large 
sizes  to  the  specifications  of  the  smaller.  These  smaller  sizes  ar« 
produced  as  a  consequence  of  producing  the  larger  sizes  and  must 
t>e  currently  dispKieed  of  or  else  the  railroad  siding  of  the  mine  !• 
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blocked  off  by  no-blll  cars  oX  screenings  and  Uie  mine  must  then 
shut  down. 

Tbese  small  sizes  are  used  cbiefly  by  industxles  because  they 
generally  contain  the  same  heat  units  as  the  larger  sizes  and  have 
always  sold  for  substantially  less  than  the  larger  or  domestic  hoxise- 
hold  sizes.  Modem  combustion  furnaces,  available  from  a  cost 
standpoint  only  to  larger  consumers,  are  designed  to  bum  these 
sizes  with  as  high  or  higher  efficiency  and  therefore  substantial 
economy  has  resulted  to  these  Industries  through  their  consumption 
of  Buch  sizes. 

Naturally,  the  lower  the  price  for  coal  the  higher  becomes  the 
ratio  of  rail  freight  to  destination  value  of  coal;  and.  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  screenings  (^4  inch  by  0  in  size)  the  average  ratio  of 
rail  freight  to  destination  value  will  not  be  less  than  60  percent 
and  will  range  as  high  as  90  percent. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  most  destructive  impact  of  varying  freight- 
rate  differentials  falls  on  that  size  of  coal  that  is  the  most  critical 
from  the  standpoint  of  determining  the  annual  opearting  time  of 
each  mine.  And  the  low  cost  from  full  operating  time  or  the  high 
cost  from  idle  time  are  the  main  determining  factors  In  the  profit 
or  loas  of  a  particular  mine  in  any  year. 

This  is  the  size  of  coal  that  falls  within  the  theory  of  Mr.  E.  O. 
Bailey,  vice  president  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  one  of  the  foremost 
combiistion  engineers  in  the  world,  that  the  Joint  problem  of  the 
operators,  railroads,  and  steam  generating  plants  ia  to  take  the 
latent  heat  of  cocU  in  the  ground  and  transform  it  into  steam  in  the 
pipes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Possibly  the  simplest  illustration  of  the  adverse  nature  of  exlst- 
fng  Irelght-rate  differentials  on  the  ability  of  mines  to  maintain 
the  same  price  to  all  consumers  wherever  located  Is  the  situation 
between  the  low-volatile  mines  of  central  Pennsylvania  and  south- 
ern West  Virginia.  The  operators  in  these  fields  share  business  at 
Worcester.  Mass.  New  York  City,  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  among 
other  dtstinatlons.  If  the  mines  In  central  Pennsylvania  volun- 
tarily establish  the  same  price.  $2  25,  for  example,  for  Industrial 
coals  to  each  of  these  destinations,  the  price  obtainable  by  pro- 
ducers in  southern  West  Virginia  Incomes  the  difference  between 
the  sum  of  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  price  in  central  Pennsylvania  plus  its 
applicable  freight  rate  and  the  applicable  freight  rate  from  southern 
West  Virginia. 

This  establishes  for  southern  West  Virginia  $1.45  for  Worcester, 
$187  for  New  York,  and  $125  for  Youngstown.  As  soon  as  any 
operator  from  southern  West  Virginia  grants  the  low  competitive 
price  Of  $1.25  In  Youngstown.  then  all  consrimers  of  that  size  and 
grade  of  coal  from  southern  West  Virginia,  residing  anywhere, 
demand  the  same  or  "most-favored-nation  price."  It  is  not  long 
under  condlticns  of  oversupply  luitil  that  low  price  is  quoted  every- 
where and  until  It  reaches  back  to  Worcester  and  New  York.  When 
tt  does  it  forces  a  reduction  In  the  $2  25  price  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania to  meet  it.  and  Immediately  the  reduced  price  of  central 
Pennsylvania.  In  turn,  is  carried  back  to  Youngstown  by  some 
operator  In  central  Pennsylvania  thereby  forcing  a  reduction  In  the 
competitively  compelled  price  of  $1  25  from  the  operators  In  south- 
ern West  Virginia.  The  merry-go-round  Is  then  ready  for  lt8  second 
downward  spiral  around  the  same  circuit. 

A  second  illustration  among  the  hundreds  In  existence  Is  the  gro- 
tesque series  of  differentials  between   the   soutliern   West   Virginia 
low-volatile  mines  of  district  No.  7  and  the  southern  West  Virginia 
^  and  eastern  Kentucky  high-volatile  mines  of  district  No.  8. 

To  tidewater  markets  along  the  eastern  seaboard  the  freight 
differential  is  9  cents  in  favor  of  the  low-volatile  mines  and  to  Vir- 
ginia destinations  it  is  10  cents  in  favor  of  the  same  mines.  How- 
ever, going  west,  the  differential  swings  against  the  low-volatile 
mines  in  favor  of  the  high  volatile  in  the  amount  of  10  cents  to 
Cincinnati,  15  cents  to  Richmond  Ind.:  20  rents  to  Terre  Haute. 
25  cents  to  South  Bend,  then  drops  to  20  cents  to  Chicago,  and  to 
15  cents  for  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul.  Thus,  swings  of  as  much  as  35 
cents  per  ton  in  destination  costs  must  be  compensated  for  in 
f.  o.  b.  mine  prices,  if  equality  of  delivered  prices  is  to  be  secured 
In  each  market  to  maintain  competitive  marketing  opportunity 
for  these  mines.  Just  as  In  the  Youngstown-New  York -Worcester 
case,  the  low  price  named  from  either  group  to  any  adverse  destina- 
tion by  any  operator  eventually  is  carried  over  to  all  destinations 
with  the  exactly  similar  result  of  kicking  down  the  original  low 
price. 

Aiding  and  abetting  this  process  Is  the  fact  that  the  ratio  be- 
tween remaining  supply  to  remaining  demand  rises  sharply  during 
the  Industrial  contracting  season  of  the  year  which  forces  the  pro- 
ducers who  have  not  succeeded  in  selling  early  to  seek  the  more 
adverse  markets.  The  price  such  an  operator  Is  forced  to  make  In 
this  adverse  or  remote  market  Is  then  quoted  back  by  him  to  all 
markets  without  knowledge  or  thought  In  nK>8t  instances  that  his 
competition  lessens  In  his  sheltered  markets. 

The  complementary  marketing  function  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  in  relation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  opportunity  it  affords  to  establish  prices  at  the  mines  that 
reduce  to  the  very  minimtim  the  variations  therein  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  existing  differentials  in  freight  rates  to  common 
markets  and  yet  to  still  maintain  the  commerce  in  coal  among  the 
States  without  friction  or  diversion.  These  price  differentials  neces- 
sitate the  force  of  law  to  sectire  their  maintenance  against  condi- 
tions of  prevailing  oversupply  in  the  market. 

COMFLXMKirrABT    MAKKCTIKG   rUMCnON   OF   THZ   BXTTTICIMGUS   COAL    ACT 
TO  THX  NATIOMAI.  LAfOB  IZLATIONS  ACT 

The  ideal  marketing  situation  with  respect  to  a  Nation-wide  wage 
•eale  would  be  first  a  uniform  freight  rate  from  every  mine  to  every 


destination  and  similar  conditions  of  cost  of  production  smd  quality 
of  coal  from  each  producing  mine. 

Of  course,  neither  uniform  freight  rates,  uniform  costs  of  produc- 
tion, nor  uniform  qualities  of  coal  happen  to  prevail.  Rather  there 
is  every  conceivable  variation  and  gradation  of  each  of  these  three 
major  economic  factors. 

The  unregulated  forces  of  free  enterprise  broke  down  the  prices 
of  bltimilnoiis  coal  from  $2.68  per  ton  in  1923  to  $1.10  during  the 
first  half  of  1933.  In  successive  yearly  declines  that  were  virtually 
unbroken  for  each  district  except  for  a  slight  pause  of  2  cents  per 
ton  in  1926.  a  year  of  most  extraordinary  demand  that  resulted  froai 
long  strikes  in  the  American  anthracite  industry  and  in  the  entire 
British  coal  Industry 

The  struggle  among  mines  for  survivorship  during  that  period 
caused  all  semblance  of  uniform  wage  scales  within  districts  or  as 
between  districts  to  disappear  except  possibly  in  some  sporadic 
subdlstrlcts.  such  as  those  of  Illinois.  Individual  operators,  obey- 
ing the  primitive  self-preservation  instinct,  had  largely  establLshed 
varying  rates  at  their  mines  that  tended  more  and  more  to  be 
predicated  on  the  economic  principle  of  ability  to  pay  at  the  level 
of  market  price  then  obtaining  This,  of  course,  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  caused  by  the  substantial  variations  in  margiiis  secured 
by  mines  operating  in  even  the  same  seam  of  coal  in  the  same 
district  resulting  from  differences  in  the  physical  conditions  of  bed 
horizon,  thickness  of  seam,  character  of  roof  and  bottom,  amount 
of  impurities,  and  prevailing  conditions  of  the  workings  The 
severity  of  this  unrestricted  competition  in  lowering  stai.dards  of 
living  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  wages  paid  employees  In  coal 
mines  in  West  Virginia  dropped  from  an  average  of  $175,000,000 
during  the  4  years  ending  June  30.  1923.  to  less  than  $52,000,000  for 
the  fl-scal  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

Organization  of  the  industry  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  followed  rapidly  upon  the  passage  cf  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  in  June  of  1933  and  by  late  September  of  that 
year  a  wage  contract  substantially  covering  the  entire  industry 
had  been  negotiated  through  the  collective-bargaining  process  coln- 
cidentally  with  a  complementary  price-fixing  coal  code. 

An  lndustr>'-wide  wnge  scale  arbitrarily  wipes  cut  the  Individual 
mine  rates  within  large  mining  subdistrlct-s  that  had  been  bas°d 
on  individual  mine  ability  to  pay  and  sets  average  uniform  rates 
in  lien  thereof  It  also  narrows,  to  the  economic  extreme,  broad 
geographical  differentials  between  sections  of  that  industry  This 
Is  because  of  the  competitive  ambitions  on  the  part  of  thj  advan- 
taged operators  and  the  human  Interests  of  the  representatives  of 
the  miners  Naturally,  the  low  cost  or  high  realization  operators 
gain  a  substantial  flnonclal  advantage  thereby  because  of  the  excep- 
tionally high  proporticn  that  wages  bear  to  total  costs. 

Time  alone  Is  all  thai  is  theoretically  nece«5sary  for  an  ideal  btusi- 
ness  monopoly  to  inexorably  result  from  such  a  national  wage  scale 
imder  the  price-shattering  forces  of  free  enterprise.  In  the  past, 
however,  the  fact  that  coal-mine  labor  Is  not  susceptible  to  reset- 
tlement in  other  Industries,  combined  with  the  force  of  local 
opinion  desperately  trying  to  preserve  its  only  pay  roll,  has  here- 
tofore tended  to  prevent  an  actual  business  monopoly  from  obtain- 
ing for  long.  Eventually.  reFort  to  Just  beating  wideppread 
bankruptcy  by  breaking  the  wage  scale  sufficiently  to  permit  con- 
tmuing  operation  of  the  hitherto  marginal  mines  has  acted  to 
break  the  threatened  business  monopoly. 

Therefore,  one  basic  principle  that  must  underlie  an  industry- 
wide wage  scale  is  that  all  districts  and  subdlstrlcts  in  the  bitu- 
minous Industry  must  be  kept  reasonably  alive.  Economically,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  market  price  sufficiently  high  to  enable  that 
scale  to  be  maintained  by  such  a  substantial  majority  of  the  opera- 
tors In  the  various  districts  as  to  secure  local  public  opinion  to 
support  It.  Studies  of  frequency  tables  of  realization  and  costs 
indicate  that  a  minimum  price  approximating  average  cost  will 
enable  from  50  percent  up  to  65  percent  of  the  tonnage  In  each 
district  to  break  even  or  show  a  profit.  Sixty-five  percent  has  thus 
been  regarded  by  experienced  operators  In  the  Industry  as  the  bulk 
line  point  from  which  any  further  drop  in  realization  has  hereto- 
fore started  the  cycle  of  broken  wage  scales.  This  Is  the  basis  of 
the  return  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

Lest  too  little  regard  is  accorded  to  this  underlying  principle, 
because  shut-downs  and  bankruptcies  have  not  assumed  alarming 
proportions  in  the  Industry  during  the  extensive  period  necessary 
to  establish  valid  prices,  yoior  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  the 
last  wage  agreement  was  negotiated  only  as  a  consequence  of  a 
6  weeks'  shut-down  of  the  mines  In  the  big  Appalachian  territory 
comprising  some  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  tonnage.  This,  of  course, 
represented  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  market  price  by  a  crude 
form  of  production  control.  As  Mr  J.  L.  Stelnbugler  has  told  you 
the  prohibitive  shut-down  cost  of  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  ton  of 
annual  capacity  to  maintain  an  idle  mine  practically  compels  the 
marginal  operator  to  operate  his  mine  until  his  working  capital 
and  his  credit  have  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  losses  since  his 
only  other  alternative  Is  to  abandon  hU  property,  and  once  and  for 
all  time  to  sustain  the  loss  of  his  entire  Investment. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  act  on  Increasing  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  employees  In  the  mining  industry  Is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  wages  paid  to  employees  In  the  bituminous  Industry 
In  West  Virginia  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  Increased  to  $15fl  000  000 
from  the  $51,800,000  paid  In  the  year  ending  Jtme  30  1933  Of  the 
former  figure  some  $25,000,000  Is  due  to  greater  tonnage  shipped 
Thus  the  complementary  marketing  function  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  with  reference  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  seen 
to  be  not  only  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  improving  th« 
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opportunities  for  our  youth,  but  In  preventing  a  business  monopoly 
from  occurring  by  means  other  than  the  broken  wage  scales  of  the 
past. 

CONSONANCI    or    INTIIUTIETATION    OT    THE    THREE    LAWS 

TTie  thread  of  symmetry  that  I  find  In  the  Interpretation  of  the 
three  laws  was  clcquently  expressed  by  Justice  Cardozo  In  his 
minority  opinion  in  the  Carter  case  to  be  "the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce among  the  States  without  friction  or  diversion  " 

Certain  it  is  that  the  essence  of  a  Nation-wide  union  wage  scale 
must  be  to  preervc  the  various  locals  that  make  up  it?  whole,  for 
ctherwiso  survivorship  alone  must  compel  the  Idle  employees  to 
drop  their  membership  In  that  uniop. 

Certain  it  also  is  tliat  future  diversion  of  commerce  among  the 
carriers  must  force  hieher  rate  differentials  on  the  gaining  districts 
in  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  continue  the  allocation  of  railroad  traffic. 
The  greater  resulting  revenue  needs  of  the  traffic  losers  bar  adjust- 
ments downward  In  their  rates. 

Surely  the  only  pragmatic  test  of  whether  the  existing  fair  com- 
petitive opportunitiee  for  the  average  operator  have  been  preserved 
by  his  price  relationships  under  the  Coal  Act  will  be  the  resulting 
fact  of  whether  he  continues  to  sell  his  coal  in  the  same  relative 
volume  to  his  competitors  or  not,  consumer  requirements  and 
production  limitations  excepted. 

Since  freight  rate  levels  and  wage  rate  levels  are  the  result  of 
unity  of  action  among  the  carriers  and  the  employees,  respectively, 
and  that  these  two  factors  compose  over  80  percent  of  the  rall- 
delivered  erst  to  the  consumer,  the  stockholders  of  the  coal  industry 
have  no  more  say  In  the  choice  of  its  defensive  weapons  to  fight 
Its  economic  battles  than  does  England  have  against  Hitler.  It 
must  adopt  the  same  unity  of  action  with  rebp>ect  to  its  price  levels. 
Otherwise  the  stockholders  are  In  the  position  of  spotting  the  car- 
riers and  labor  pat  hands  in  a  poker  game  in  which  the  delivered 
market  value  of  coal  comprises  the  table  stakes,  and  then  trying 
to  win  their  proper  economic  share  by  beating  the  pat  hands  by 
the  futile  task  of  drawing  better  cards 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  commerre 
among  the  States  without  friction  or  diversion  as  being  both  the 
social  and  the  economic  objective  standard  of  the  three  laws,  im- 
mediately paves  the  civilized  way  for  unity  of  action  among  the 
three  interests  to  increase  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  through 
the  lower  production  costs  that  will  result  from  profitable  opera- 
tion of  thp  mines  and  from  the  research  that  profitable  op>eraaon 
alone  permits;  to  increase  the  consumer  satisfaction  In  the  pur- 
chase of  coal  by  eliminating  a  great  many  of  the  arbitrary  freight- 
rate  differentials  that  now  compel  variations  in  mine  prices  and 
thus  provoke  a  sense  of  consumer  discrimination;  and  by  mutuul 
and  intelligently  proportioned  adjustments  of  rates  and  prices  to 
meet  the  competition  of  laborless  fuels.  The  accomplishment  of 
the  Bally  theory  is  only  possible,  from  an  engineer's  viewpoint. 
by  the  complementary  marketing  function  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  to  the  other  acts  In  fulfilling  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  thread  of 
symmetry. 

rrruRE  or  the  coal  act 

a.  Criticism  of  the  Act 

I  recopnize,  of  course,  that  every  Industry  Is  composed  of  three 
groups  of  participants.  First,  that  third  economically  advan- 
taged bv  production  costs  or  quality  and  by  transportation  charges, 
or  by  acombination  of  either  two  or  all  of  these  economic  factors. 
Second,  that  third  disadvantaged  by  these  factors,  and  lastly  the 
middle  third  having  advantages  over  some  competitors  and  disad- 
vantages  against   others. 

The  record  of  continuing  financial  losses  to  the  Industry  over 
a  long  period  of  years  is  sufficient  for  an  engineer  to  accept  as 
evidence  of  an  inherent  inability  of  a  voluntary  price  structure 
to  carry  the  Imposed  financial  load,  and  that  under  the  factual 
record  of  that  generation  of  experience,  that  private  rlKhts  must 
succumb  to  public  need.  Low  costs  lor  an  entire  indu.«try  come 
from  pruflU"  and  not  from  losses  because  "the  profit  motive  con- 
stitutes the  incentive  to  human  endeavor  which  makes  industrial 

efficiency  possible  " 

With  criticisms  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task  warrants  Its 
abandonment.  I  have  utterly  no  patience.  The  officers  of  the 
mining  companies  have  been  hired  by  their  stockholders  to  earn 
money  and  not  to  whimper  that  the  job  is  difficult.  Certainly  it 
Is  a  Job  to  be  done,  whether  hard  or  simple,  and  the  admitted 
point  that  It  is  a  task  of  great  magnitude  immediately  confirms 
the  fact  that  only  by  an  industrial  organization  such  as  is  pro- 
vided in  Coal  Act  could  it  ever  hope  to  be  done.  Crrtalnly  it  is 
futile  to  conceive  of  Us  being  accomplished  under  the  hopeless 
conditions  of  the  individual  marketing  cannibalism  of  open  com- 
petition 

Nullification  of  freight  rates  charged  by  some  critics  Is  an  ab- 
surdity Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  in  congressional  hear- 
ings, Inlersiatp  Commerce  Commission  hearings,  and  Bituminous 
Coal  Division  hearings  bear  uncontradicted  factual  evidence  that 
It  Is  open  competition  Itself  that  tends  to  nullify  freight  rate 
allocation  barriert,  by  concessions  in  price  larger  than  the  freight 
differential,  and  that  the  price  structure  under  the  Coal  Act.  on 
the  exact  contrary  limits  the  mine-price  adjustment  to  the  exact 
freight-rnte  differentials  in  the  case  of  common  markets,  quality 
being  equal,  and  to  less  than  the  freight-rate  barrier  In  the  case 
of  markets  not  common   to  the  producer. 

Criticism  of  the  act  has  been  made  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
not  coordinated  with  a  naiioual-fuel  pcjhcy  Including  oil.  gas, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  anthracitt;  coal. 


Competition  with  such  fuels  is  at  destination,  and  excepting 
only  anthracite  coal,  the  greatest  factor  in  such  competition  has 
been  the  increasing  transportation  buiden  placed  on  bituminous 
coal.  As  Commis8ioner  Aitchison  stated  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
In  General  Rate  Level  Investigation    1933  (195  I    C.  C.  78)  : 

"Generally  those  commcdities  which  are  closest  to  the  soil — agri- 
cultural products,  fruits,  lumber  and  Its  products,  and  coal — have 
been  considered  as  "tied  to  the  rails,'  and  every  effort  has  Ijeen 
made  to  adhere  to  the  standard-rate  scaks.  .«^o  ihat  relatively  they 
have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  trans- 
portation   burden  ' 

Nowhere  has  such  competition  been  keener  than  that  with  fuel 
oil  alont;  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Norfolk  to  Porland.  The 
recijrd  shows  that  despite  the  tact  that  the  Pocahontas  carriers 
were  then  operating  at  a  net  railway-operating  Income  equivalent 
to  cost  plus  48  percent  after  Federal  Income  taxes,  that  the  des- 
tination spot  price  of  fuel  oil  had  declined  to  a  comparative 
price  less  than  the  tidewater  rail  frelt;ht  alone  on  coal  from  the 
mines  on  their  lines,  that  wages  had  been  cut  to  the  bone  and  that 
the  mines  were  admittedly  operating  at  a  cash  loss,  relief  In  the 
form  of  lower  competitive  freight  rates  could  not  be  secured  by 
the  coal  industry  in  1933  either  by  formal  action  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  nor  by  Informal  conferences  with  the 
carriers 

The  record  of  the  last  18-year  period  discloses  that  open  com- 
petition In  the  coal  industry  has  been  utterly  no  safeguard  to  pro- 
tection from  inroads  of  oil  competition  along  the  seaboard  because 
the  greatest  losses  to  coal  have  occurred  during  the  years  of  lowest 
m.ne  prices  and  the  resultant  periods  of  strikes  or  suspensions  and 
the  carriers  took  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the  coal  industry 
during  this  period  to  actually  raise  the  transportation  charges. 

Certain  it  is.  therefore,  that  future  competition  with  such  fuels 
should  be  met  by  mutuality  of  action  of  the  carriers,  operators,  and 
miners  as,  when,  and  how  it  develops.  To  the  extent  that  profitable 
operation  of  the  mines  induces  a  lowering  of  general  costs  and  pre- 
vents labor  disputes,  the  Coal  Act.  of  Itself,  will  aid  the  competitive 
situation  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  competing  fuels. 

The  competition  of  fuels  requiring  less  labor  In  their  production 
and  transportation  is  part  of  the  ^uch  large  problem  of  existing 
unemployment  in  the  United  States,  That  unemployment  can  only 
be  relieved  by  making  employment  of  such  labor  profitable. 

The  Coal  Act  tends  to  prevent  a  business  monopoly  from  occurring 
because  of  the  opportunity  It  gives  to  a  greater  number  of  operators 
to  Still  participate  therein  with  chances  of  ultimate  financial  suc- 
cess. Competition  of  a  fair,  sound,  and  healthy  nature  will  be  fos- 
tered by  the  very  degree  that  such  monopoly  Is  lessened.  Criticisms 
of  the  act  In  this  respect  are  as  unfounded  as  are  those  criticisms 
charging  the  annual  losses  of  the  industry  In  the  past  several  years 
to  the  operation  of  the  law.  There  has  been  no  establishment  of 
prices  except  for  a  brief  period,  and  these  annual  deficits  have  been 
but  the  continuation  of  the  string  of  financial  losses  to  the  Industry 
occurring  since  1923  due  to  the  unrestrained  play  of  the  forces  of  free 
enterprise  on  this  industry. 

There  Is  but  one  criticism  of  the  Coal  Act  that  I  have  consistently 
felt  had  some  merit  and  that  is  whether  8lmpl«  price  establishment 
over  a  long  run  of  years  can  withstand  the  ravages  of  eubstantlal 
fluctuations  in  demand  if  it  was  unsupported  oy  direct  control  over 
output,  or  over  shipment  in  commerce.  Voluntary  provision  for 
such  control  Is  provided  In  the  marketing-agency  section  of  the 
present  act. 

As  Mr  Charles  F.  Hosford  stated  in  addressing  this  same  section 
in  1936.  the  minimum  prices  have  the  pvirpose  of  balancing  produc- 
tion to  demand  In  order  that  the  market  as  a  whole  nxay  return  the 
average  cost  of  the  industry. 

Obviously  the  necessary  restriction  In  output  to  achieve  such  a 
market  value  depends  primarily  on  adequate  enforcement  of  the 
act.  In  turn,  enforcement  is  rendered  cfisy  or  hard  depending  upon 
the  ratio  of  available  supply  to  current  demand  l>ecavi8c  a  demand 
equalling  supply  would  naturally  make  enforcement  moot.  How 
severe  a  drop  in  demand  relative  I/O  available  supply  that  It  wotild 
take  to  so  multiply  administrative  difficulties,  though  applications 
for  changes  by  individual  mines  for  more  favorable  price  classifica- 
tions and  thus  induce  enforcement  difficulties  by  virtue  of  the 
numbers  involved,  cannot  be  foretold  In  advance  any  more  than  one 
can  predict  when  such  drop  in  supply-demard  ratio  would  occur, 
if  ever,  in  the  future  Too  many  .^ar'ables.  such  as  the  Impact  of  the 
fact  that  no  one  mine  produces  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  consumption  In  the  largest  price  area  and  that  there- 
fore classification  may  not  be  as  important  as  the  length  of  hearings 
taken  has  indicated,  such  as  the  opportunity  the  price  stabilization 
gives  to  accomplish  physical  me-gers  of  mines  or  selling  agencies, 
and  such  as  the  operation  of  marketing  agencies  may  counteract 
successfully  dire  predictions  or  forebodings  of  difficulties  In  other 
directions. 

Certain  it  is  to  my  mind  that  If  freight  rates  and  wage  rates  can 
survive  the  economic  pressure  of  the  past  5  yeai«  that  such  fact 
Is  an  earnest  that  adequate  enforcement  can  also  accomplish  the 
same  result  with  the  Coal  Act. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that,  barring  the  unescapable  Im- 
perfections in  a  task  as  monumental  as  the  fixing  of  minimum 
prices  for  the  entire  bituminous  Industry,  that  consumers  of  coal 
will  find  great  satisfaction  In  a  stabilized  price  structure  from 
the  standpoint  of  knowing  with  certitude  the  prices  for  coal  that 
their  competitors  are  In  reality  paying.  In  the  opportunity  for 
reductions  in  delivered  cost.s  or  In  securing  parity  of  mine  price.? 
from  a  consonance  of   action  under  the   three  laws,  and  in  the 
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satisfaction  that  It  gives  every  American  to  be  a  part  of  the 
profit  system  No  purchasing  agent  has  ever  taken  pride  In 
holding  the  nose  of  the  bituminous  Industry  under  the  water  level 
of  profit;  he  has  only  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  requirements 
of   his  Job   to   buy   as  economically  as   his   competitor. 

I  have  no  doubt  also  that  the  producer  of  coal,  under  a  price 
schedule  that  Is  simplicity  Itself  compared  to  his  dally  variations 
under  open  cf^mpetltlon  and  which  Is  no  less  than  100  times 
better  coordinated  with  all  of  his  competitors,  will  find  the  same 
great  satisfaction  at  knowing  definitely  what  his  price  competi- 
tion actually  Is,  as  he  has  taken  for  that  reason  In  a  uniform 
wage  scale. 

No  one  has  expressed  the  feeling  In  the  Industry  better  than 
Mr  James  W  Carter  In  the  latter  regard  when  he  testified  in  the 
Carter  case 

"So  far  as  labor  la  concerned.  I  am  sure  there  Is  a  unanimity 
of  feeling  that  the  men  and  women  employed  by  and  dependent 
upon  the  Industry  should  not  be  subject  to  a  lowering  of  their 
standards  of  living  because  of  the  unrestrained  play  of  economic 
forces.  It  seems  obvious  and  unanswerable  that  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  protection  of  these  workers,  and  It  would 
seem  that  the  best  sort  of  protection  which  could  be  afforded  them 
would  be  the  maintenance  by  statute,  of  maximum  hours  of 
labor  and  minimum  rates  of  pay"  (Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co..  R.  278) . 
Certainly  no  producer  nor  consumer,  unanimously  echoing  that 
feeling,  can  have  an3rthlng  but  satisfaction  at  operating  under  and 
In  paying,  respectively,  prices  that  translate  this  social  and  eco- 
Domtc  doctrine  Into  an  actuality  Therefore.  I  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  sincere  support  of  the  price  structure  by  public  opinion. 
Including  the  producers  and  consumers. 

b.  Modiflcaticn  of  the  act 
Strongly  as  I  feel  In  regard  to  the  probability  that  simple  price 
fixing  wljl  reasonably  stabilize  the  price  structure  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry under  conditions  now  possible  of  prediction  for  the  next 
few  years.  I.  as  an  engineer  enamored  with  the  axiom  that  a 
straight  line  Is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  do  not 
desire  for  a  moment  to  fail  to  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent act  establishing  a  supplementary  control  of  output  through 
marketing  quotas. 

Only  the  fact,  as  stated  In  Senate  Report  No.  252.  dated  March 
25.  1937.  that  direct  production  control  of  bitunarincus  coal  was  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  prevented  the  use  of  such  means  to 
regulate  the  Industry  under  the  present  act. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Mulford  v.  Smith 
(307  U.  S.  38),  has  drawn  the  line  of  constitutional  validity  to  In- 
clude the  establishment  of  marketing  quotas  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, as  prophesied  by  Mr.  John  L.  Stelnbugler.  and  since,  from 
an  engineering  standpoint,  unlimited  production  of  coal  at  the 
mine,  while  physically  possibles  would  not  be  a  desirable  or  feasible 
matter  If  shipments  In  Interstate  commerce  were  restricted,  the 
establishment  of  marketing  quotas  in  commerce  would  practically. 
11  not  legally,  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  direct  control  of 
production. 

As  Mr.  John  L.  Stelnbugler  pointed  out  to  you  in  1936.  all  for- 
eign countries,  after  years  of  experience,  had  centered  their  regu- 
lation of  their  ooal-mining  industries  around  the  direct  control  of 
production.  Such  a  stabilisation  measure  Is  now  being  attempted 
on  a  voluntary  basis  tn  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  desirability  of  such  an  amendment  springs  from  the  fact 
that  it  simplifies  many  of  the  practical  problems  that  arise  In 
the  control  of  output  of  coal  solely  by  means  of  price  fixing. 

It  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  price  variations  as 
to  common  market  areas,  as  to  sizes,  and  as  to  uses.  By  placing 
the  premium  on  posseaslon  of  the  coal  rather  than  on  pcssessicn 
of  the  order.  It  would  greatly  aid  enforcement  of  the  price  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Its  consonance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  I  have  already  outlined. 

The  standards  laid  down  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  relating 
to  the  eetablishnKnt  af  marketing  quotas  in  tobacco,  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  fUlng  quotas, 
allotments,  treatment  of  new  farms,  and  transfers  of  quotas  among 
farms,  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  bituminous 
Industry  and  can  be  accepted,  by  an  engineer.  In  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  coal  act  with  the  confidence  that  they  are  not  consti- 
tutional experiments. 

COWCttTSIOIf 

1.  I  conclude  that  so  long  as  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Acts  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  remain  in  effect  that  the  Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Act  is  necessary  as  the  marketing  complement  to  each. 

2  That  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  affords  the  necessary  means 
to  tremendously  simplify  the  present  rail  freight-rate  structtire  In 
the  direction  of  permitting  the  widest  possible  extension  of  con- 
sumer parity  or  "most  favored  nation  prices"  at  the  mine  and  thus 
conduce  to  consumer  satisfaction  and  to  the  Increased  use  of  coal. 

3.  That  modification  of  the  coal  act  should  now  t>e  soiight,  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotu-t  in  Mulford 
against  Smltlx.  to  establish  marketing  quotas  for  bituminous  coal  in 
interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  control  of 
production  in  that  industry  now  exercised  by  the  medlxims  of  freight 
rat<.a.  wage  rates,  and  fixed  prices. 


4  That  the  consonance  of  Interpretation  of  the  three  laws  should 
be  the  maintenance  of  commerce  In  bituminous  coal  between  the 
States  without  friction  or  diversion. 
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Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  an  address  which  I  delivered 
before  the  golden  anniversary  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  held  at  Pressmen'^  Home.  September  1940: 

Mr  President  and  delegates  to  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Convention.  I  received  the  invitation  to  address 
you  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  because  Tennessee  is  your  home,  as 
It  were.  All  the  citizens  of  this  State  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressmen  s  home  is  located  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  located  In  my  district  I  am  aLso 
proud  not  only  of  the  fact  that  Tennessee's  distinguished  son. 
and  my  pjersonal  friend  is  president  of  this  great  organization, 
but  that  you  are  meetmg  here  today,  in  your  home,  among  our 
beloved  east  Tennes.=ee  hills:  and  I  wish  to  say  that  whatever 
we  have,  the  beauty  of  our  mountains  and  plains  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  hearts,  are  yours. 

Inasmuch  as  you  meet  in  convention  only  every  4  years,  you 
have  much  serious  business  to  transact  at  this  convention  Many 
events  have  happened  in  the  world,  and  manv  events  have  hap- 
pened in  our  own  United  States  of  America  since  your  last  con- 
vention— events  which  give  us  pause:  developments  which  cause 
use  grave  concern;  developmeut.s  which  we.  as  Americans,  must 
meet  and  meet  bravely.  Not  only  are  world  conditions  terribly 
un.-.ettlcd,  not  only  does  bloody  war  grip  the  most  of  Europe, 
and  the  smoke  and  the  flame  of  conflict  cover  the  Far  East  as 
well,  but  our  own  internal  problenw  are  such  that  they  will 
require  our  best  efforts,  our  united  energy,  and  our  deepest  pa- 
triotism to  overcome,  in  order  that  we  may  not  lace  trouble  per- 
haps from  without  and  from  within  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore.  I  ccme  to  you  today  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, as  your  representative,  not  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions 
from  a  partisan  standpoint,  but  to  discuss  them  with  you  as  one 
American  with  his  fellow  .'Vmerlcans,  as  a  citizen  of  one  nation 
undivided:  one  people  Inseparable,  whoac  Interests  are  all  bound 
up  together,  whose  efforts  must  be  for  one  another  If  they  are 
to  protect  each  individual  in  his  rights  and  liberties,  as  we  have 
known  them  all  our  lives  in  this  Nation 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  something  which,  of  course,  you  already 
know,  and  that  is  the  mutuality  of  interests  between  employers 
and  employees  To  any  thinking  man  or  woman  It  must  be 
obvious  that  there  is  an  Inseparable  mutuality  of  Interest  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  Interests  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  depend  upon  the  consuming  public  with 
the  purchasing  power  to  acquire  and  the  capacity  to  consume 
the  goods  and  services  which  are  produced  In  the  procese  of  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  in  our  free 
economy. 

It  must  also  be  obvious  to  every  thlnlclng  person  that  nothing 
which  st*ps  down  Industry,  which  Interferes  with  It  too  much 
which  paralyzes  It,  or  causes  It  to  cease  to  operate,  can  take  place 
without  having  a  serious,  if  not  disastrous,  impact  upon  labor 
After  all.  we  mu-st  never  forget,  my  friends,  that  the  only  reason 
for  production  Is  consumption.  All  Jobs  depend  upon  consump- 
tion. All  profits  depend  upon  consumption.  All  reason  for  in- 
dx^try  of  every  kind  and  character  depends  upon  consumption 

It  Is  only  m  the  production  of  goods  and  services  that  we  actu- 
ally produce  real  wealth  We  all  know  that  It  Is  the  exchange 
value  of  pay-roU  dollars  for  goods  and  services  that  governs  the 
actual  wages  of  the  American  working  man  and  woman.  Recard- 
leas  of  how  many  dollars  are  In  the  pay  envelope  for  any  given 
number  of  hours  of  work,  it  still  remains  an  Inevitable  and  ines- 
capable fact  that  it  Is  the  exchangeability  of  those  pay-roll  dol- 
lars for  goods  and  services  that  determines  whether  or  not  tb* 
wage  earners  of  America  will  live  well  or  will  live  poorly 
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The  question  of  equitable  division  of  what  Is  produced  Is  as  old 
as  history,  is  older  than  history,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Disputes 
between  employer  and  employee  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
first  man  employed  the  second  man  to  work  for  him.  Yet  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  labor  attained  to 
greater  dignity.  It  has  made  greater  progress  In  the  United  Statrs 
of  America,  it  has  achieved  greater  rights,  it  has  reached  greater 
heights  of  accomplishment,  both  socially  and  economically,  than 
the  working  people  of  any  nation  In  the  world  ever  achieved  at 
any  time  In  history. 

In  no  other  country  In  the  world  do  the  working  people  have 
anything  like  the  luxurious  mode  of  Ufe  they  possess  in  the  United 
States. 

Now.  Just  as  It  is  true  that  this  mutuality  of  Interests  involves 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  whenever  industry  is  interrupted  from 
any  cause  what.soever.  It  Is  equally  true  that  that  same  mutuality 
of  Interests  makes  it  impossible  for  labor  to  be  injured  without 
industry  being  hurt   as  well. 

Since  one  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  other,  and  since  both 
are  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  consuming  public,  and  since  ttxs 
great  body  of  that  consuming  public  necessarily  is  made  up  of  wage 
earners,  then  It  naturally  follows  that  any  dlsacreements.  any 
quarrels  which  cannot  be  amicably  settled,  any  legislation  or  any 
ether  dl-sturbance  cf  the  operations  of  industry,  neces-sarily  must 
hurt  both  the  employers  and  the  employees  At  the  same  time  such 
conditions  must  result  in  either  a  let-down  or  a  cessation  in  the 
product icn  of  real  wealth — goods  and  services — and  In  that  way  to 
hurt  the  cciisumlng  public  as  well. 

It  must  be  obvious,  it  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us.  that  the  more 
abundant  life  cannot  possibly  be  gained  unless  we  produce  niore 
and  more  of  goods  and  services — of  those  Things  which  contribute 
to.  and  which  are  necessary  to,  the  more  abundant  life,  unless  we 
continue  to  pioduce  them  in  ever-Increasing  quantities  and  at 
ever-reduced  prices  without  a  reduction  of  wages. 

We  all  agree.  I  think,  that  the  American  economy  mu-^t  be  an 
ever-expanding  economy.  We  must  continue,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
and  prrpituate  our  free  economy,  to  produce  more  and  more  goods 
and  services  at  lower  and  lower  prices  in  order  that  the  wage  dollar 
and  the  farm  dollar  may  have  a  higher  rate  of  exchangeability  for 
the  real  wealth  of  gcxds  and  services  that  go  to  make  up  those 
things  which  we  need  and  must  have  if  we  are  to  be  happy. 

This  question  of  the  mutual  responsibility  of  industry  and  labor 
to  each  other  and  to  the  consumers  is  not  political  and  It  ought 
never  to  be  made  political.  It  is  ptirely  an  economic  question:  It 
affects  us  all.  You  can  readily  see,  of  course,  that  if  you  are  not 
at  work,  if  you  have  no  wages,  the  doctor,  the  barber,  the  butcher, 
the  candlestick  maker  must  all  suffer  because  you  have  no  money 
whereby  to  engage  their  services  or  to  consume  their  gcod.«;  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  if  industry  cannot  afford  to  employ 
latjor  and  you  are  out  of  Jobs,  then  you  are  not  living  the  more 
abundant  life,  you  are  living  a  life  of  hardship  and  privation  along 
with  your  dependents 

Now.  I  am  one  of  those  who  regards  as  highly  dangerous  this 
trend  of  the  Government  taking  over  paternallstically  more  and 
more  of  the  functions  of  labor  unions.  I  recall  that  that  splendid 
and  able  labor  statesman.  Samuel  Gompers.  preached  for  40  years 
and  more  to  the  labor  unions  of  the  United  Stales  the  gospel 
of  Independence  of  governmental  regtilation  and  control  He  said 
time  and  again  that  If  the  labor  unions  went  to  the  Government 
to  get  things  done  for  them,  in  doing  that  they  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  and  the  opporttuilty  to  do  things  to  them  if 
the  Government  happened  at  any  time  to  be  antagonistic  instead 
of  sympathetic  to  organized  labor. 

We  all  recognize  the  dangerous  group  pressures  which  have 
grown  up.  Every  group  and  class  In  the  United  States  wants  a 
subsidy  of  some  sort  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  groups  and 
classes,  with  the  result  that  If  all  these  pressure  groups  get  what 
they  want,  all  the  benefits  of  all  groups  would  necessarily  be 
nullified  by  the  benefits  and  the  sutisidies  granted  to  other  groups: 
we   would    be   no   t)etter  off   than   we  were    before. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  at  this  point  that  the  working  people 
do   not   escape   taxation.     Mr.   Roosevelt  once   well    said   that; 

"Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  •  •  • 
If  excessive,  they  are  reflected  in  idle  factories,  tax-sold  farms 
and.  hence,  in  hordes  of  the  hungry  tramping  the  streets  and 
seeking  Jobs  in  vain  Our  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but 
they  must  pay  In  deductions  from  wages,  in  Increased  cost  of 
what  they  buy.  or — as  now — In  broad  cessation  of  employment. 
•  •  •  Our  people  and  our  business  cannot  carry  Its  excessive 
burdens  of  taxation  '* 

He  never  spoke  truer  words  in  his  life. 

The  burden  of  hidden  taxes  is  constantly  rising  In  1930  those 
taxes  bearing  most  heavily  on  the  well-to-do  contributed  C8  2  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  total  Internal -revenue  and  customs 
receipts  while  miscellaneous  taxes  and  cu«-toms  receipts  bearing 
most  heavily  on  the  consumer — the  wage  earners — contributed  only 
31  8  percent  of  such  receipts.  As  of  last  Christmas  Day.  this  situa- 
tion had  been  almost  exactly  reversed  According  to  a  statement  by 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  Henry  Morgenthau.  on  December  22  th? 
taxes  benrlng  most  heavily  on  the  consumers  had  gone  to  more  than 
60  p>ercent,  while  the  t.ixes  falling  most  heavily  upon  the  well-to-do 
had  gone  to  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  revenues  and  customs 
receipts  of  the  Government. 


It  means  something  to  you.  and  It  means  more  to  your  wive«. 
who  have  to  do  the  buying,  that  Federal.  State,  county,  and  niunlcl- 
pal  taxes  today  In  this  country  consiune  about  22 '2  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  those  who  are  making 
$150  a  month  are  paying  In  Indirect  and  hidden  taxes  alone  some- 
thing like  $242  a  year 

There  must  be  an  economic  balance  between  profits  and  wages,  as 
related  to  the  price  the  consumers  must  pay.  if  they  are  to  have  the 
goods  and  services  which  the  wage  earners  of  this  country  must 
produce  if  they  are  to  continue  to  work  and  to  live  well. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  American  system  of  economy,  then.  It  Is 
Just  as  important  for  the  wage  earners  to  help  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  turning  as  It  is  for  the  employers  The  wages  of  workers 
depend  upon  the  wheels  of  Industry  continuing  to  turn 

Tlie  profits  of  the  employers  depend  upon  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustty  continuing  to  turn.  The  returns  on  the  investment  of 
capital  also  depend  upon  the  wheels  of  industry  continuing  to 
turn:  and  above  all.  most  Importantly,  the  whole  standard  of 
living  of  all  of  our  people  depends  upon  the  wheels  of  industry 
continuing  to  turn  That  is  why  it  is  of  such  grave  and  tre- 
mendous Importance  that  we  put  an  end  to  the  fears  of  Industry, 
that  we  again  Induce  private  capital  to  venture  Into  production, 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  beg.n  to  reduce  taxes  on  business 
instead  of  increasing  them,  in  order  that  industry  may  carry  the 
burden  without  having  to  take  it  out  of  wages  or  without  having 
to  close  down.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  there  be  an 
attitude  of  helpful  cooperation,  Instead  of  hostility  and  suspicion, 
between  the  government  and  business  and  between  industry  and 
labor. 

1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  trends  we  are  facing 
thioughout  the  world  today.  There  is  no  denying  that  there  is 
a  trend  toward  dictatorship  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also  an 
undeniable  fact,  my  good  friends,  that  In  every  totalitarian  coun- 
try on  this  globe  organized  labor  has  been  wlp>ed  out.  The  wage 
earners  have  been  brought  under  the  heel  of  dictatorship  the 
same  as  everybody  else.  The  labor  unions  have  been  disbanded. 
Their  wages  iiave  been  loweied.  Their  hours  of  lat)fer  have  been 
lengthened  The  conditions  of  that  labor  have  grown  perfectly 
terrible  In  most  of  these  countries;  and  their  living  levels  have 
gone   back    50    years. 

Dictatorship,  as  we  all  know,  begins  with  small  encroachments 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is 
In  most  cases  a  gradual — an  almost  Imperceptible — centralization 
of  government  In  the  hands  of  a  few — most  of  them  people  who 
never  submit  themselves  or  their  p>ollcles  to  public  approval,  but 
who  gain  power  as  bureaucrats.  Always — without  fail— the  dic- 
tator comes  as  a  savior  of  the  poor  people.  He  comes  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  workers.  He  makes  them  extravagant  promises  of 
plenty,  of  leisure,  and  of  short  hours  of  lalxjr  at  high  wages,  until 
he  gets  power:  and  then  he  does  precfsely  what  Stalin  has  done 
in  terror-ridden  Russia,  what  Mussolini  has  done  in  crushed 
Italy,  and  what  Hitler  has  done  in  driven  Germany — he  abolishes 
the  labor  unions,  he  regiments  the  workers,  he  gives  them  their 
orders  and  they  accept  whatever  working  conditions,  whatever 
wages  and  whatever  hours  of  labor  the  dictator  prescribes,  or 
they  are  stood  against  the  wall,  or  are  sent  to  concentration 
camps.  Tlie  trend  In  the  United  States  has  been  more  and  more 
toward  centralization  of  government  In  the  hands  of  those  at 
Washington — and  I  do  not  now  have  reference  to  any  particular 
Adminl.stratlon;  it  has  been  tiue  under  the  Republicans  as  well 
as  under  the  Democrats  and  under  the  New  E>eal,  because  the 
tendency  has  been  under  way  for  a  good  many  years  due  to  gen- 
eral world  conditions,  and  the  pressures  of  competition  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  an  assault  on  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
There  has  been  an  assault  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
has  been  regimentation  of  the  farmers.  Any  curtailment  of  personal 
privilege  is  going  to  be  a  curtailment  of  your  privileges  along  with 
those  of  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  dare  say  there 
Is  no  cla."=s  of  citizens  in  this  country  who  prize  more  highly  and 
who  are  ready  to  fight  more  determinedly  for  personal  liberty  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  than  members  of  labor  unions.  Without  those 
liberties  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  the  labor  organization 
In  the  first  place:  secondly,  you  would  not  have  the  privilege, 
through  your  unions,  of  collective  bargaining.  In  the  totalitarian 
countries  labor  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  about  the  conditions 
under  which  It  has  to  work  or  the  hours  It  has  to  work,  or  the 
wages  It  gets  for  the  work.  It  takes  orders.  Of  course,  the  very 
essence  of  free  speech  Is  a  free  press  and  a  free  radio.  If  the 
press  can  be  suppressed.  If  the  radio  can  be  Influenced  or  censored, 
then  the  next  step  is  to  make  It  so  dangerous  for  the  private 
citizen  to  express  his  views  that  he.  too.  will  remain  silent.  Now. 
it  is  only  a  step  from  that  point  to  forcing  the  labor  unions  to  be 
silent  as  well  And.  thus,  step  by  step,  some  of  them,  as  I  said 
a  while  ago,  almost  Imperceptible,  we  Journey  toward  dictatorship 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Now.  I  want  to  speak  very  frankly  about  some  fallacies  and  pre- 
tenses that  some  people  are  trying  to  foist  upon  you.  You  have 
heard  a  pood  de.^1  about  conscription  of  men.  But  there  has  been  a 
declaration  almost  every  day  that  all  of  the  special  objectives 
that  have  been  gained  in  the  last  8  years  are  to  be  continued  in 
spite  of  any  requirements  growing  out  of  cur  necessity  to  build 
hastily  an  adequate  national  defense.  Now,  of  course,  you  and  I, 
all  of  us.  want  a  national  defense  for  this  country  adequate  to 
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protert  us  against  any  attempted  aggrer^sion  by  any  nation  or  any 
combination  of  nations  at  any  time.  But  we  want  that  national 
defense  built  a«  economically  and  as  efBclently  aa  possible,  and  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  consistent  with  economy  and  efficiency. 
But  In  the  debates  over  the  conscription  bill  a  good  many  spoke- 
men  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States  that  labor  was  not  to  be  touched  In  this  thing.  Now.  don  t 
be  fooled  by  that.  A  little  quiet  thought  will  show  you  the  fallacy 
cf  those  arguments.  Whenever  any  man.  young  or  old.  Is  taken 
from  his  Job.  whether  he  Is  getting  40  cents  a  day.  or  $4  a  day.  or 
•  14  a  day.  whenever  he  Is  taken  by  the  Government  from  his  Job 
In  private  life  and  Is  impresstd  into  the  military  fcrvice  of  the 
Nation  at  board  and  uniform  and  $21  a  month,  he  has  been  ccn- 
scripted,  and  that  is  conscription  of  a  worker,  of  a  wage  earner, 
of  labor.  Now.  it  would  be  a  wholly  different  thing  If  a  wage  earnor 
were  taken  from  his  regular  occupation  in  private  life  and  were 
pu:  into  the  Army  either  at  the  same  work  or  seme  other  work  but 
were  given  the  same  wages:  he  would  in  such  case  be  transferred 
from  private  life  to  the  Army  but  he  would  not  be  con-scrlpted  In 
the  sens?  of  his  labor  being  taken  for  less  money  for  the  service  of 
the  Oovernnent  than  he  gets  In  private  life  for  the  same  service. 
New  that  does  not  mean  to  say.  gentlemen,  that  we  can  have 
any  quarrel  with  the  philosophy  that  every  citizen  owes  to  his 
Nation  in  time  of  peril  his  be«t  services  He  does,  of  course.  But 
I  merely  want  to  clear  up  the  point  In  your  minds  about  con- 
scription of  labor  The  great  mass  of  these  who  will  be  taken  in 
under  the  Conscription  Act  will  be  from  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  let  me  touch  upon  another  point.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  agitation  and  detwte  over  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
scrlptlcn  Act  to  give  the  Government  power  to  commandeer  plants 
In  event  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  War  or  some- 
body else  In  the  CJovcrnmcnt  cannot  reach  a  proper  agreement 
with  Industry.  It  has  b?en  urged  that  Congress  has  been  to  blame 
becauic  the  progress  on  the  national  defease  has  bogged  down. 
Well,  now.  let  me  tell  you  something  that  your  President,  Major 
Barry  knows — you  know  it  If  you  stop  to  think  about  it:  There 
has  always  existed,  and  there  exists  now.  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  Government  to  condemn  and  to  take  over  for  public 
use  any  private  property  of  any  character  and  reasonably  and 
rightfully  to  compensate  the  owner  therefor.  That  is  all  that  is 
proposed  to  be  done  under  this  amendment,  which  was  put  into 
this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  for  purely  political  purposes  We  are  net 
discussing  now  the  question  of  whether  or  not  wealth,  so-called, 
or  ;ndu6try.  so-called,  should  be  conscripted  to  do  its  part  along 
With  the  worklngman  who  is  being  conscripted.  We  are  talking 
now  about  this  insistence  that  they  are  going  to  conscript  industry 
along  with  labor.  They  are  definitely  not  going  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  the  amendment  which  was  added  in  the  Senate  to 
the  conscription  bill  does  not  accomplish  that  end  at  all.  What 
dees  take  place  if  the  powers  given  to  the  Government  In  this 
amendment,  which  simply  parallel,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the 
powers  already  existing  under  the  Constitution;  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  over  a  plant  or  plants  and  the  owners  thereof 
would  be  compensated  for  them  at  a  fair  price.  Now.  there  Is  a 
vast  difference  between  taking  a  man  who  is  making  $4  or  $14  a  day 
In  private  life  and  yanking  him  into  the  Army,  away  from  his 
family,  and  saying  to  him.  "Here's  a  uniform.  We  will  give  you 
your  meals,  a  cot.  and  you  will  get  $21  a  month."  and  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  a  going  Industry  or  a  plant  and  paying  Its  owners 
full  value  for  It  under  some  court  decision. 

I  do   not   Intend  to  discuss  today  the   question  of  conscripting 
n'.en  or  conscripting  Industry  or  conscripting  wealth  beyond   what 
I  have  told  yeu.    I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you.  however,  that  the 
welfare  of  each  one  cf  us  Is  the  welfare  of  all  of  us,  and  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us  Is  necessarily  the  welfare  of  each  one  of  us.    There  can 
be  no  concentration  of  Government  at  Washington,  there  can  be  no 
regimentation  of  any  of  the  citizens,  there  can  be  no  suppression  of 
liberties  granted  us  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  can  be  no  sup- 
pression of  free  press  or  free  speech,  without  affecting  all  of  us.    At 
the  end  of  that  road  lies  dictatorship  and  nothing  else,  l)ecause  Just 
as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  yonder  over  Clinch  Mountain.  It  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  humanity  and  the  very  nature  of  government  that 
if.   as   and    when   a'.l   criticism   can    be    effectively   silenced,    love   of 
power,  arrogance,  and  dictatorship  will  follow  as  night  follows  day. 
Now.  as  I  have  said,  this  amendment  to  the  conscription  act  pur- 
ports to  empower  the  Government  to  take  over  these  plants     Now, 
if  the  Government  does  take  ovei;  any  Industries,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had   500.C00  or   l.COO.OOO  or  2.CO0.0OO  men   in   the  armed 
service,  what  do  ycu  think  is  going  to  happen  if  there  Is  any  dis- 
content, or  disagreement  between  the  workers  In  those  plants  and 
the  military  officials?     You  know  Just  as  well  as  I  do  what  will 
happen.    The  military  cfDcials  will  simply  pick  out  from  among  the 
soldiers  men   skilled   in  operating   those   industries  and   they   will 
put  them  there  and  they  will  be  working  there  under  assigned  duty 
as  soldiers  at  $21  a  month,  and  labor  not  in  the  military  service 
will  find  itself  out.     Now,  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  there 
is  nothing  organized  labor  can  do  about  it,  because  organized  labor 
cannot   strike  against  the  Government  even   In  peacetimes;    and 
manifestly  It  could  not  strike  against  the  Government  if  the  mili- 
tary officials  chose  to  replace  civil  workers  with  military  workers  in 
any  commandeered  plant.    So,  then,  my  friends,  don't  be  fooled  by 


these  protestations  that  labor  is  not  going  to  be  required  to  make 
sacrifices  along  with  everybody  else  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  national  defense  or  in  time  of  war 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and  Major  Barry  knows  this  un- 
doubtedly as  well  as  do  I.  this  conscnpticn  bill  and  this  ame".dment 
to  commandeer  plants  are  Just  two  steps  toward  the  enactment 
of  the  mobilization  f\an  in  peacetime  That  mobllizatlcn  p!an 
would  make  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  Is.  an 
absolute  military  dictator.  Boards  and  commissions  would  be  set 
up  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  the  Army  and 
Navy  officers  would  be  in  supreme  command  under  the  I>re?ident 
of  the  United  States.  And  let  me  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
single  representative  cf  either  labor  or  agriculture  provided  for  on 
any  of  these  beards  and  commissions.     Not  one. 

So  then  it  behooves  ycu  to  be  very  vigilant  against  any  overcon- 
centration  of  power,  against  the  danger  that  mav  be  hidden  ei'her 
in  conscription  bills  or  in  bills  to  commandeer  the  plants  of  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  It  is  rnly  fair  to  say  that  Republican  administrations  have 
operated  this  Nation  for  42  out  of  the  50  years  between  the  end  of 
the  Civil  V/ar  and  the  beginning  of  the  last  World  War.  and  except 
for  4  vears  of  the  Cleveland  Democratic  admmlstraticn  American 
industry  tjoomed  and  labor  prospered  beyond  example,  and  organized 
labor  developed  most  cf  its  present  strength 

During  that  long  period  labor  was  net  yet  formed  Into  mobile 
voting  groups,  and  all  of  the  benefits  received  under  Republican 
rule  were  granted  without  cracks  of  whips  or  without  threats,  so 
ccmnmn  today,  and  without  huge  ccntributlcns  by  organized  labor 
to  any  political  war  chest 

Everything  that  wns  dene  to  improve  the  condition  and  position 
of  labor  during  this  period  was  done  because  of  the  party's  natural 
Interest  in  labor.  It  was  sympathetic  The  welfare  of  ttoth  laoor 
and  the  Nation  was  best  served  by  endowing  workmen  with  certain 
powers  and  certain  rights  to  maintain  a  definite  position  in  our 
scheme  cf  economic  activity. 

I  nmlnd  you  of  these  facts  not  because  the  Republican  Partv  has 
been  the  only  party  that  has  tried  to  do  anvthlng  for  labor  but  to 
remind  ycu  that  the  New  Deal  administration  has  net  been  the 
only  administration  that  ever  tried  to  do  anything  for  labor 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  talk  politics  here  '  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  the  evolution  of  American  labor  has  come  about  through 
the  evolutions  of  the  times,  and  not  through  the  actions  of  any 
particular  political  pr.rty. 

Now.  you  in  this  convention  represent  probably  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  able  unions  of  artisans  to  be  found  In  the  Univd 
States  or  in  the  world  Yeu  are  men  competent  to  pass  upon  these 
questions  You  are  competent  to  think  for  yourselves  as  to  the 
Justice  or  the  advisability  of  a  conscription  nlan:  as  to  the  Justice 
cr  the  advisabl'lty  of  trvlng  to  conscript  wealth  and  industn-;  and 
you  are  also  competent  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  political 
promises  and  to  see  what  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  lie 
hidden  in  these  mea.?ure.s 

I  haven't  a  doubt  in  this  world  that  you  fully  agree  with  me  that 
we  want  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war  If  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  *^ 

We  want  to  be  at  peace  with  every  other  nation  of  the  world  If  we 
can  be  at  peace  with  them,  and  we  want  to  continue  to  expand  our 
own  life;  we  want  to  contmue  to  improve  our  own  country  we  want 
to  continue  to  discover  and  produce  more  and  more  of 'the  eocd 
things  of  life.  " 

War  is  destruction,  and  therefore  it  is  retrogression:  It  Is  never 
progress.  You  and  I  know  that  following  the  war  there  will  be 
cccncmic  conditions  that  must  react  fir«:t  and  most  forclblv  acaln^t 
the  wage  earners.     Hard  times  always  dT  J     b    — 

Economic  chaos  always  afTects  the  workers  ft'-.<:t  We  fare  todav 
In  this  country  a  very  grave  danger  of  Inflation,  and  Inflation  'is 
bound  to  hit  the  workers  first,  because  it  actually  reduces  the 
exchangeability  of  thfir  wages  for  goods  and  services  because 
prices  get  clepr  out  of  bounds.  "cv,au=.c 

Persona'ly,  I  think  there  has  been  too  much  hvsterla  created 
by  this  war  scare.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  danc^er  of  Invasion 
from  any  scurce  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pioneer 
spit  it  is  dead  in  America.  I  believe  that  America  not  only 
has  the  most  magniflcient  production  plant,  but  she  has  the  ablest 
and  the  most  Intelligent  workers,  the  most  competent  wcrke's  the 
most  energetic  workers,  and  we  can  get  busy  m  this  country  and 
In  less  time  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  we  can  produce  a  national  defense  that  will  be  adequate  to 
protect  us  from  any  possible  danger  that  might  threaten  us  from 
any  scurce  anywhere  in  the  wo.-ld. 

It  especially  behooves  organized  labor,  my  fellow  citizens  to  be 
on  guard  against  the  hysteria  cf  war.  There  Is  no  question  In 
my  mind,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  In  your  mind 
that  if  we  do  get  into  a  war.  labor  will  lose  many  of  Its  rlRhts 
and  privileges.  Many  of  the  gains  it  has  made  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years  would  be  lest,  certainly  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  in 
all  probability  for  sometime  after  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
possibly  for  many  generations  to  come. 

,«L'^°  "°'  '^"°*  ^°^  °^*"y  °'  >■«"  "^^y  be  familiar  with  the 
1939  revision  of  the  industrial-mobilization  p'.an.  but  I  can  tell 
you— and   I   dare   say   Major   Berry   knows   aoout  this— that   there 
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Is  a  provision  In  the  1939  revision  of  the  1936  Mobilization  Act. 
which  in  turn  was  a  revision  of  an  earlier  act.  providing  that 
the  commi:>sions  and  boards  of  control  set  up  to  aid  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  in  regimenting  all  cf  the  men.  women,  and  children 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  continued  after  the  termination  of 
the  emergency  until  such  time  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  hhall 
decide  that  the  readjustment  has  taken  place  and  restoration  to 
normal  life  has  come  about. 

It  is  never  a  bad  thing  and  in  most  cases  It  is  a  very  good  thing, 
to  proceed  very  cautiously  about  these  matters  of  war  and  It  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  harm  for  us  here  today  to  look  at  this  question 
squarely,  to  review  a  little  history,  and  to  see  actually  what  has 
happened  to  bririg  any  threat  of  war  to  us. 

A  year  has  pasMi-d  since  war  was  declared  In  Europe.  As  pointed 
out  recently  by  a  very  well  known  columni.st.  a  movement  was 
started  here  to  amend  our  Neutrality  Act.  That  act.  as  ycu  will 
recall,  had  been  passed  originally  under  the  theory  that  should 
war  come  in  Europe  we  might  be  drawn  into  it  if  we  put  ourselves 
In  the  wav  of  makng  money  out  of  it. 

We  knew  that  If  our  ships  ventured  into  the  war  zones,  or  If  our 
bankers  loaned  money  to  England  and  France,  if  our  neutrals  trav- 
eled on  belligerent  ships,  if,  in  other  words,  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  way  of  being  an  economic  ally  of  one  of  the  warring  powers. 
we  might  then  rea.sonably  expect  the  other  to  become  offended  at 
US  and  thus  by  a  series  of  provocations  get  us  into  war. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  this  columnist,  the  President  and  his  con- 
gressional leadeis  demanded  certain  amendments  to  that  law  They 
said  that  these  amendments  would  strengthen  the  law.  that  they 
would  make  us  actually  neutral  When  the  act  was  pa-^sed.  they 
told  the  Am.rican  people  that  we  were  now  safely  insulated  from 
involvement  in  Europe's  war 

New.  let  us  Just  recall  that  since  that  time  not  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  has  committed  against  us  any  act  of  war  Not  one  of 
them  has  clone  anything  to  us  to  which  we  can  take  exception. 
None  of  them  has  insulted  us  or  crossed  our  path  in  any  way. 

Yet.  dospile  these  f.Tcts,  we  have  drifted  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
closer  and  closer  to  war  We  have  done  this  not  because  wo  have 
been  provoked  hut  because  our  Government  has  persistently  and 
Insistently   created    provocation   after   provcx-atlon. 

Some  of  our  most  prominent  Americans  have  Insulted  foreign 
governments  and  rulers. 

We  have  thrown  our  aid  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 
We  all  knew  here  today  that  actually  we  are  neutrals  In  term  only 
but  not  in  spirit  or  in  action.  We  have  sent  food,  ships,  arms, 
planes  to  one  of  the  belligerents.  And  now  we  are  to  send  a  part  of 
our  Navy 

Again  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  either  side  of  this  armed  conflict.  I  am  not  discussing 
here  who  Is  right  and  who  Is  wrong  in  this  war  I  am  merely  point- 
ing out  facts  which,  when  put  together,  make  a  definite  pattern. 
The  great  point  to  remember  is  that  none  of  this  warlike  atmo- 
sphere has  been  created  as  a  result  of  any  offense  offered  to  us  by 
any  other  nation.  Every  step  that  is  leading  us  into  war  has  origi- 
nated in  this  country;  not  in  Wall  Street,  not  with  the  bankers,  not 
with  industry,  but  In  Washington. 

Now.  Mr  President  and  delegates.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
you  the  necessity,  the  vital  necessity,  for  organized  labor  to  l>e 
vigilant  against  this  drift  toward  war,  because  if  we  do  get  into  war 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  organized  labor  cannot  p)ossibly  gain  any 
advantages  but  must  lose  many  advantages  it  has  already  gained. 

Organized  labor  must  be  vigilant  against  this  constant  trend  to- 
ward centralization  of  the  Government  in  Washington  and  the 
at)olition  of  State's  rights  Organized  labor  must  be  constantly 
vigilant  to  uphold  the  Bill  of  Rights,  because  no  class  of  our  citizens 
can  possibly  be  more  Interested  in  free  speech,  free  press,  the  right 
of  free  assemblaee.  and  the  right  of  petition  to  the  Government 
than  organized  labor. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  America  has  not  lost  that  great  pioneer 
spirit  which  motivated  our  forefathers  who  came  to  these  unknown 
shores  to  escape  centralized  government,  tyranny,  and  compulsory 
military  service  In  the  armies  of  Europe  Those  pioneers  came  here 
for  freedom,  and  from  these  primeval  forests  and  arid  plains  they 
carved  o»U  the  great  Nation  which  is  our  heritage  today.  And 
even  greater  than  the  material  resources  of  this  Nation  they  csta'c- 
lished  as  the  spiritual  and  cultural  freedom  which  also  is  our  great 
heritage  of  today.  We  must  all.  as  one  people,  as  one  nation,  be 
vigilant  to  uphold  and  to  perpetuate  that  great  heritage  and  to 
pass  It  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children  unimpaired. 

So.  then.  Instead  of  becoming  hysterical  over  this  thing,  instead 
of  giving  up  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Instead  of  throwing  the  labor  move- 
ment back  50  years.  Instead  of  going  under  some  mobilization 
plan  in  peacetime  under  which  one  man,  a  military  dictator, 
can  regiment  all  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  let  us 
go  about  thl.«i  thing  in  the  American  way,  wi'h  American  courage, 
with  American  enterprise,  and  In  the  Ainerlcan  spirit,  and  do  the 
Job. 

I  am  sure,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  you  gentlemen  and  the 
unions  which  you  represent  are  perfectly  ready  as  patriotic  citizens 
to  do  your  share  and  more  toward  protecting  this  Nation  You 
are  perfectly  repdy  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  can  be  shown  to  be 
cecesssary.     You  are  pertecUy  ready,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 


any  enemy  ever  seeks  to  land  upon  oiu-  shores  and  to  invade  our 
homes,  to  shoulder  your  guns  and  go  out  to  meet  them.  You 
are  perfectly  ready  to  man  antiaircraft  Hv:ns  ard  to  capture  para- 
chute troops — all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that 
such  things  as  those  are  separated  from  us  by  3,000  miles  of 
stormy  sea. 

So,  then,  let  us  lcx3k  forward  not  to  war  but  to  peace.  Let  u« 
look  forward  not  to  continued  depression  but  to  a  return  to 
prosperity.  Let  us  look  forward  to  wot  king  together  as  American 
people  should  vcrk  together.  Let  us  lo'.K  forward  to  wiping  out 
class  hatreds  and  sectional  Jeaiousies  and  as  one  Nation,  as  a 
people  united,  go  forward  to  new  progress  and  to  new  levels  cf 
prosperity. 

F.  H.  A. — Its  Excellent  Administration 


REMARKS 

~~  OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Friday.  Scptcjiibcr  13.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dcMre  to  call  the  attention 
cl  the  Hcu.se  to  the  very  spkndid  work  being  performed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Admini.'^tration,  and  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  splendid  work  they  are  doing  in  various 
metropolitan  centers.  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Stewart  McDonald,  Admini;>trator  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Federal  Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  September  10,  1940. 
Hon    Emantel  Teller, 

Hr.use  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C 
My  Dear  Congressman  Celler:  At  the  end  of  June  406.843  New 
York  families  had  received  F  H  A.  home-financing  loans  totaling 
»39.5Cl^S13.  These  loans  were  ail  made  by  private  lending  In- 
stitutions to  private  citizens  Congress  as  you  know.  In  creating 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  authorized  it  to  insure  loans 
of  private-lending  institutions  and  it  does  not  lend  Government 
money. 

Of  this  amount  $197,727,214  was  obtained  by  367,393  families 
In  order  to  improve,  repair,  and  remodel  their  properties  under 
the  property  improvement  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

In  addition,  F.  H  A.  insured  leans  totaled  $198,782,599  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  financing  home  ownership  for  39,450 
families. 

New  housing  for  workers  In  areas  of  increased  industrial  activity 

by    reason    of    the    national-defense    program    has    placed    a    great 

responsibility  upon  private  construction  and  financing,  which  are 

already  responding  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor.     This  response  Is 

1    reflected  in   the   number  of  new  homes   being   constructed   under 

I    the  F    H.  A    program.     In  fact,  with  this  number  currently  run- 

j    ning  approximately  50  percent  rhead  of  the  same  pericxi  last  year, 

I    we  estimate  that  new-home  ccn.-tructlor.   in   1940  will  approximate 

that  which  took  place  in  1927  2S. 

This  substantial  increase  in  F  H.  A.  business  will  further  aug- 
ment the  already  stable  position  of  F  H  A.  mortgage  Insurance 
operations  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  indicate  that  this  Ad- 
ministration s  Income  will  be  approximately  $9,800,000.  in  excera 
of  operating  expenses. 

If  you  desire.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  further  summary 
of  F.  H    A.  operaticjns  in  New  York. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  McDonald. 

Administrator. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  you  go  to  New  York  you  see  miles  and 
miles  of  splendid  homes  purchased  most  cheaply  and  occu- 
pied now  by  workingmen  who  have  bought  them  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  The  sight  of  ♦hese  house-,  occupied  by  con- 
tented families  is  most  cheerinp  and  inspiring.  This  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  had  It  not  have  been  for  the 
mortgage-guaranty  system  cf  Lhe  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  fine  work  being  done  at  the  head  thereof 
by  Stewart  McDonald  and  his  able  assistants,  Abner  H. 
Ferguson,  Ray  T.  Cahill,  Robert  B.  Smith,  and  Jay  Keegan. 
[Applause.] 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  14.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  made  my  broad- 
cast last  Monday  night  entitled  "Conscription,"  I  received 
many  letters  such  as  the  following: 

Just  listened  to  your  most  Intelligent  radio  address  and  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  ol  same  with  other  American  mesaagcs  from  you 
that  are  available.  I  am  personally  putting  you  In  the  class  of  my 
highest  liked  In  Congress;  Hiram  Johnson.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and 
those  past.  La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin,  and  John  K.  Shields  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  mainly  want  your  speeches  for  my  two  boys  of  military 
age. 

Sincerely 

A.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Another  one  reads: 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  In  having  Ju.st  heard  your 
ccuragecus  address  over  the  radio  tonight.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  hear  an  occasional  voice  raised  in  a  losing  battle  for  American 
principles.  Your  reward  will  no  doubt  be  the  same  as  that  of  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  a  few  others  who  have  dared  to  suggest 
that  American  interests  be  held  foremost  in  our  minds. 
Sincerely. 

E.  J.  F..  New  York  City. 

But  I  also  received  a  few.  seven,  to  be  exact,  which  are  not 
nearly  so  complimentary.  Their  authors  seemed  to  think  I 
was  too  hard  on  conscription  in  my  evaluation  of  the  bene- 
fits or  results  to  be  derived  from  the  bill.  To  that  group  I 
wish  to  say  my  remarks  were  only  general  in  nature  and 
very  charitable,  as  I  simply  classed  the  current  conscription 
bill  as  only  another  false  promise  and  fake  cure-all  offered  the 
wishful  people  of  America  in  the  name  of  peace  and  security 
from  danger.  And  as  I  said  then,  it  will  fail,  just  as  the  so- 
callcd  Neutrality  Act  which  was  held  up  before  us  with  such 
glowing  promises  is  failing  to  safeguard  us  from  war.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  that  point  now  except  to  say  that  most 
assuredly  we  want  preparedness,  both  individual  and  na- 
tional, but  preparedness  of  the  right  sort.  Preparedness 
which  will  make  us  ready  for  the  sort  of  conflict  we  are  told 
we  are  about  to  face. 

Rather  in  this  addre.ss  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  give  some 
needful  and  timely  advice  to  the  youth  of  America  who  may 
shortly  be  called  into  s<Tvlce  tinder  the  conscription  bill  now 
before  Congress.  Under  this  bill.  men.  ages  from  21  to  34,  in- 
clusive. Will  probably  be  taken,  ostensibly  for  1  year,  but  actu- 
ally as  provided  in  this  law  men  will  be  subject  to  call  there- 
under for  a  period  of  15  years  and  8  months  or  until  May 
1956.  Any  young  man  reaching  21  years  of  age  during  the 
next  5  years  will  also  be  taken.  To  these  age  groups  and  to 
their  parents  and  friends  I  address  this  message  for  they  need 
help  and  advice,  judging  from  the  experiences  of  thousands 
of  World  War  veterans  and  as  one  of  whom  I  si>eak.  Hardly 
a  day  goes  by  that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  do  not  hear 
from  someone  who  served  in  1917-18  and  who  has  been  un- 
able to  get  what  the  laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents  provide.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why 
this  situation  exists  is  because  of  loss  of  records  and  because 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  or  his  family  to  furnish 
legal  and  documentary  proof  of  his  rights  and  equity.  In 
other  words  you  must  have  evidence  the  same  as  in  courts. 
A  recent  address  to  the  disabled  American  veterans  by 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Federal  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  pointed  out  some  statistics  which  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate what  I  am  getting  at.  You  will  recall  that  there  were 
some  4.700.000  men  taken  into  service  in  the  World  War. 
But  listen  to  General  Hines.    I  quote: 

The  number  of  widows  and  children  on  the  rolls  on  account  of 
non-senice-connected  World  War  deaths  is  now  41.000.  The  chil- 
dren's rate  of  compensation  on  this  account  is  something  less  than 
$7  a  month.  However,  the  widows  rate  approximately  $30  a  month. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mmd  that  the  data  I  have  jtist  given  you 


relates  solely  to  non-service-connected  World  War  deaths.  The  per- 
sons affected  are  the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  who  had 
service-connected  disability,  who  died  of  causes  unrelated  to  World 
War  service. 

In  other  words,  it  is  like  putting  a  camel  through  the 
needle's  eye  to  get  on  the  compen.«:ation  or  pension  roll  after 
the  loss  of  your  veteran  husband  or  father,  and.  as  I  just 
said,  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  this  is  because  of  inability 
to  prove  service  connection  for  the  death  or  disability. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  which,  as  I  recall,  was  instituted  by  George  Washing- 
ten  after  or  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  order  to  do 
official  honor  to  those  bearing  wounds  for  their  country. 
One  of  their  leaders.  National  Commander  Herbert  A. 
Church,  being  interested  in  our  future  veterans  has  author- 
ized me  to  make  a  statement  for  them,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  men  wounded  by  an  act  of  the  enemy,  in  all  of  the  wars 
In  which  the  United  Slates  has  been  engaged.  Joii»s  In  full  accord 
in  the  effort  to  furnish  to  the  men  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
service  of  their  country  Information  which  will  prove  to  be  to 
their  lasting  benefit. 

The  loss  of  enlistment  and  service  records,  whether  by 
careless  handling,  fire,  shell  explosion,  or  any  of  the  many 
other  causes  that  are  attendant  upon  Army  service,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  catastrophic  to  the  interests  of  the  men  who 
may  be  concerned.  Another  cause  is  one  that  is  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  carelessness  of  the  soldier  hfmself.  A 
medical  examination  is  of  course  obligatory  for  any  one  en- 
tering the  service.  One  is  just  as  necessary  when  a  man 
leaves  it.  Many  men  who  served  in  the  first  World  War 
waived  their  right  to  that  last  examination  thinking  by  doing 
so  that  they  would  save  time  and  get  back  into  civilian  life 
much  more  quickly.  They  did  just  that,  but  now  they  rue  their 
mistake.  Or  they  failed  to  state  as  they  left  the  service 
that  they  were  suffering  from  a  disability  that  was  not 
readily  apparent  to  the  examining  doctor. 

Two  instances  illustrative  of  these  points  follow:  A  man 
suffered  an  injury  to  his  back,  receiving  it  while  in  service. 
Neither  complaint  nor  history  was  recorded  at  time  of  dis- 
charge. He  filed  claim  2  years  after  discharge,  but  the  hos- 
pital records  were  hard  to  find,  in  fact  they  were  not  found 
until  1929.  10  years  after  the  war.  The  man  is  now  receiving 
$100  a  month,  but  has  lost  compensation  up  to  the  year 
1929  because  no  record  or  history  was  given  by  him  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge.     Another  case: 

A  man  suffered  from  an  injury  to  his  leg.  from  flat  feet, 
and  from  defective  hearing,  service  connected.  The  record 
of  the  treatment  received  while  still  in  service  was  lost.  He 
made  no  complaint  at  discharge  concerning  these  disabil- 
ities. He  is  now  drawing  a  permanent  total  nonservice  pen- 
sion of  only  $30  per  month.  Had  the  record  been  perfected 
at  time  of  discharge,  he  could  have  been  receiving  $100  per 
month  as  a  wounded  veteran  should. 

I  can  give  another  case  with  which  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, where  the  veteran  had  had  an  operation  on 
his  neck  for  cervical  adenitis  in  1916.  He  tried  to  enlist 
immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  1917  but 
was  rejected  en  account  of  the  scar  from  the  operation, 
which  was  presumed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  tubercu- 
losis. He  made  several  other  attempts  to  get  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  but  without  success,  until  he  finally  managed  to 
get  sent  with  an  infantry  draft  quota.  At  camp  when  ex- 
amined he  stood  sidewise  to  the  e.xamining  physician  so  the 
scar  was  not  noticed  and  no  record  made  of  its  presence. 

Later  on  because  of  exposure  to  the  elements,  poor  food, 
and  all  the  extrrmes  of  physical  strains  to  which  service  puts 
an  infantry  soldier,  the  glands  in  the  neck  again  became  in- 
fected and  after  a  few  days  the  thin  skin  on  the  old  scar  broke 
open  and  pus  came  out  in  a  steady  stream.  This  veteran 
also  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  bad  case  of 
pleurisy.  He  refused,  however,  to  go  to  the  base  hospital 
for  treatment  and  dressed  the  scar  himself  daily  for  fear  he 
would  be  hospitalized  permanently,  or  removed  from  the 
service.  Finally,  when  he  was  examined  for  his  discharge,  he 
covered  the  scar  and  the  opening  where  the  pus  was  flowing 
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Naval  I>epris1ation  Enacted  by  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  Third  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  14,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  THE 

NAVY 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment furiushed  to  me  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy: 


out  with  a  plain  piece  of  adhesive  tape.  The  examiner  asked 
him  what  it  was  and  he  said,  "just  a  boil."  so  absolutely  no 
record  was  made  of  the  real  situation. 

Reaching  heme  the  next  day  he  was  immediately  taken  sick 
and  finally  ended  up  with  a  severe  case  of  inflammatory  iheu- 
matism  which  lasted  a  year  and  still  troubles  him  unless  a 
strict  diet  is  observed  and  careful  living  habits  are  followed. 
A  claim  was  filed  and  an  attempt  made  to  prove  the  service 
connection  for  this  party's  suffering  and  ill  health,  but  there 
was  not  the  sliphtest  evidence  in  the  records  to  support  the 
facts,  so  he  still  carries  the  full  load  of  the  burden  caused  by 
his  patriotism. 

Now,  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  cares  by 
the  boys  and  men  who  will  serve  under  this  Conscription 
Act.  or  as  volunteers?  It  is  that  they  should  see  that  every- 
thing is  made  a  matter  of  record,  especially  those  things 
having  to  do  with  their  physical  and  mental  welfare,  both 
present  and  future,  and  not  forgetting  their  families  and  de- 
pendents. Keep  a  daily  diary  or  memorandum,  putting  in 
the  names  and  addresses  of  comrades  and  friends  with  whom 
you  associate  and  .serve.  Also  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  cfHcers,  especially  the  captain  of  your  outfit,  and  the 
doctors  who  treat  you  if  you  require  medical  attention. 
Also  the  nurses,  too.  especially  if  young  and  beautiful.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea  for  future  protection,  and  even  if  not 
needed  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  in  years  to  come  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  these  new  friends  and  fellow 
comrades. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  make  one  more  suggestion.  Early 
in  this  address  I  said  personal  and  individual  preparedness  is 
needed.  Wht>n  we  know  from  the  records  in  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  that  the  average  mental  age.  of  the  draftees 
In  the  World  War  I,  was  13.08  years,  and  when  we  know 
that  311.000  of  them  were  wholly  illiterate,  and  712,000  rela- 
tively so.  or  a  total  of  1,023.000  veterans  who  could  not  read 
or  write  English,  we  can  wish  for  something  in  the  way  of 
preparedness  besides  training  in  the  manual  of  arms.  But 
because  soldiers  are  not  men.  but  human  machines  which 
are  trained  to  commit  legalized  murder  as  unconscientiously 
as  a  bomb  or  a  torpedo,  we  know  this  aspect  will  receive 
sD^all  attention. 

Conscription  rather  aims  to  train  men  so  as  to  make  them 
oblivious  of  all  former  knowledge  and  practice  of  conscience,  i 
and  then  such  machines,  which  were  once  men.  can  easily  and 
indiscriminately   be   shipped   abroad  in  the  same  crates  as 
mimitions. 

So.  as  the  poet  has  said,  the  big  problem  in  personal  pre- 
paredness is  to  keep  your  head  while  all  about  you  are  losing 
theirs.  Keep  a  positive  conviction  that  no  matter  how  much 
men  arc  made  machines,  you  will  not  lose  your  faith  in  the 
good  in  mans  nature,  in  the  true  in  the  world,  and  in  the  fact 
that  God  is  In  His  heaven  and  eventually  by  your  service, 
your  sacrifice,  and  faith  will  triumph  over  the  forces  of  greed 
and  hate  which  foment  war. 


I>rPARTMET»T    or    THT    NaVT. 

Omcr  OF  THE  Judge  Advocate  GK.vrRAL. 

Washington,  D   C  .  September  14.  1940. 

The  following  naval  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the  76lh 
Congress.  3d  session: 

Public.  No.  412.  For  the  relief  of  World  War  sailors  and  marines 
who  were  discharged  fiom  the  United  States  Navy  or  United 
States  Marine  Corps  because  of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of 
age      Approved  February  9.  1940. 

Public.  No  439.  To  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the 
Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  Co.  and  the  United 
States,  at  Quantlco.  Va.     Approved  March  15,  1940. 

Public.  No.  440  To  amend  the  Act  of  May  4.  1898  (30  Stat.  369), 
so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  one  hundred  acting 
assistant  surgeons  for  temporary  service  Approved  March  18, 
1940. 

Public.  No.  456.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ac- 
cept, without  cost  to  the  United  States,  a  fee-simple  conveyance 
of  sixteen  and  four-tenths  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  In  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  Approved  April 
18.  1940. 

Public.  No.  462  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell 
certain  surplus  land  owned  by  the  United  States  in  Bremerton, 
Wash.     Approved  April  20,  1940, 

Public.  No  465  Authorizing  appropriations  to  be  made  for  the 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  and  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other 
purposes      Approved  April  20.  1940 

Public.  No  466  To  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  the  United  States,  and  acceptance  by 
gift  of  certain  lands  from  the  city  of  S-.<n  Diego,  Calif.  Approved 
April  22.   1940. 

Public.  No.  482  To  amend  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938  (Public. 
No   732.  52  Stat    1175).     Approved  April  25-.  1940. 

Public.  No.  506  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  bequest  of  certain  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Dudley  F   WoUe      Approved  May  11,  1940 

Public.  No  524.  To  amend  the  act  approved  February  15.  1929,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  permit  certain  warrant  cIDcers  to  count  all  active 
service  rendered  under  temporary  appointments  as  warrant  or  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Regular  Navy,  or  as  warrants  or  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  for  purpose 
of  promotion  to  chief  warrant  rank,"  so  as  to  permit  service  In  the 
National  Naval  Volunteers  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  promotion. 
Approved  May  27.  1940. 

Public,  No  525.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Co  and  the  United  States  at  Quantico,  Va."  ap- 
proved June  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  395),  so  as  to  permit  the  removal  of 
certain  encumbrances  on  the  lands  concerned.  Approved  May  27 
1940 

Public.  No.  541.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
accept  real  estate  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of 
Miami.  Fla..  and  for  other  purposes      Approved  June  3,   1940. 

Public,  No.  542.  To  authorize  the  Si-cretary  of  the  Navy  to  ac- 
quire land  at   Key  West.   Fla      Approved  June  3,    1940 

Public.  No  545.  Authorizing  the  conveyance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  a  portion  of  the  naval  reservation  known  as 
Quantlco,  in  Prince  William  County,  V^a      Approved  June  6.   1940. 

Public.  No  550  To  authorize  the  acquisition,  by  the  United 
States,  of  lands  in  Manchester  and  Jackson  To-vnEhips,  of  the 
county  of  Ocean  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  naval  air  station,  Lakehurst,  N  J.  Approved  June  6, 
1940. 

Public.  No  558  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a  gift  of  the  yacht  Freedom  from 
Stirling  Morton       Approved   June  6.   1940. 

Public.  No  629  To  establish  the  composition  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  naval  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes.     Approved  June   14.   1940. 

Public.  No.  634  To  regulate  the  number  of  warrant  and  com- 
missioned warrant  officers  In  the  Marine  Corps.  Approved  June 
15.    1940. 

Public,  No  635.  To  authorize  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
naval  aircraft,  the  construction  of  certain  public  works,  and  for 
other  puri>ose8.     Approved  June  15.  1940. 

Public.  No.  644.  Providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department,   and    for   other   purp>oses.     Approved   June   n.    1940. 

Public,  No.  657.  To  transfer  the  active  list  of  the  Construction 
Corps  to  the  line  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved 
June  25.  1940. 

Public,  No.  666  To  authorize  the  attendance  of  the  Marine  Band 
at  the  convention  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  be  held  at 
Springfield,  m.,  September  8  to  13,  inclusive,  1940.  Approved  June 
26.  1940. 

Public.  No.  671.  To  expedite  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses     Approved  June  28.  1940. 

Public.  No  757.  To  establish  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  naval  vessels,  and 
lor  other  purposes.    Approved  July  19,  1940. 

Public.  No  775.  Increasing  the  number  of  naval  aviators  In  the 
line  of  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  August  27,  1940 

Public,  No.  782  To  amend  the  act  approved  March  4,  1925.  entitled 
"An  act  providing  for  sundry  matters  affecting  the  naval  service, 
and  for  other  purposes."  a£  amended.    Approved  September  11,  1940. 
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Public.  No.  615.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
prlaticns  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903.  and  fcr  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  662 1, 
to  as  to  provide  uniformity  in  the  pay  of  all  civilian  employees  of 
the  Navy  Department  appointed  for  duty  beyond  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska.     Approved  June  13,  1940. 

Public.  No.  617.  Authorizing  the  sale  of  fuel,  electric  current.  Ice, 
and  water  at  Isolated  naval  stations.     Approved  June  13,  1940. 

Public.  No.  779.  To  increase  the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the 
United  Slates  Naval  Academy.     Approved  September  4,  1940. 

Public.  No.  433.  To  amend  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  makmg  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  19C3,  and  for  other  purpxjses,"  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat. 
662).  relative  to  the  payment  of  the  commuted  rations  of  enlisted 
men      Approved  March   14.   1940. 

The  following  bills  have  been  reported  by  your  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  but  have  not  yet  become  law:  H.  R.  10406, 
H.  R.    10438.  S.  4165. 


The  March  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14.  1940 


BULLETIN  OP  WOMEN   INVESTORS  IN   AMERICA.   INC. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Women  Investors  in  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  of  which  Catherine  Curtis,  nationally  known  leader 
of  independent  women,  is  national  director,  has  as  its  slogan, 
"We  are  all  investors  in  America,  whether  we  are  stockholders, 
bondholders.  Jobholders,  or  husbandholders." 

This  independent  women's  organization,  wliich  has  mem- 
bership in  every  State  in  the  Union,  released  on  August  30 

from  its  national  headquarters  at  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yor>r 
City,  a  special  bulletin  titled  "The  March  of  Democracy." 

The  material  contained  in  this  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest 
at  this  particular  time  when  we  hear  so  much  on  all  sides 
about  democracy.  It  correctly  points  out  that  our  country 
never  was  intended  to  be  a  democracy;  that  its  true,  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  is  a  republic.  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

THE  MABCH  OF  DEMOCRACT 

Today  public  officials  and  others  iu  this  country  speak  of  our 
American  democracy  and  stale  that — to  protect  it  and  our  litterties — 
we  miist  Join  In  the  defense  of  the  democracies.  The  founding 
fathers  evidently  did  not  intend  our  Government  to  be  a  democ- 
racy, for  that  word  is  not  foiud  in  either  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  the  Constitution.  But  they  did  specify  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  us  In  the  Constitution  in  article  IV.  section  4,  which 
states: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government." 

What  is  a  democracy?  The  United  States  Army  Manual,  2000-  25. 
en  Citizenship  states  on  page  91: 

"Denaocracy:  A  government  of  the  masses.  Authority  derived 
through  mass  meeting  of  any  form  of  'direct  expression.'  Restilts  in 
mobocracy.  Attitude  toward  property  is  communistic,  negating 
property  rights.  Attitude  toward  law  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
.shall  regulate,  whether  it  be  based  upon  delll>eratlon  or  governed  by 
passion,  prejudice,  and  Impulse,  without  restraint  or  regard  to  con- 
sequences. Results  in  demagogism.  license,  agitation,  discontent, 
anarchy." 

This  same  publication  states  on  page  88: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  not  a  democracy  but  a 
repribllc." 

The  United  States  Army  Manual  3000-25  Is  no  longer  used  in  teach- 
ing our  soldiers  citizenship.  It  was  withdrawn  from  use  a  few  years 
ago  as  some  of  the  matter  contained  was  found  to  be  of  "a  con- 
troversial nature."  according  to  official  statements. 

That  International  authority  on  world  revolution,  the  late  Dulce 
of  Northumberland,  in  his  book.  History  of  World  Revolution, 
published  In  1931.  declared: 

"The  adoption  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  government  by  all  Euro- 
pean nations  is  fatal  to  good  government,  to  litwrty.  to  law  and  order, 
to  respect  for  authority,  and  to  religion,  and  must  eventually  pro- 
duce a  state  of  chaos  from  which  a  new  world  of  tjrranny  will  arise." 

But  we  were  told  we  entered  the  World  War  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  nations  that 
adopted  that  form  of  government: 

Russia:  Kerensky  brought  "democracy"  to  Russia  with  the  revo- 
lution of  February   1917.    All  power  was  cenUalized  in  Moscow. 


Lenin  and  Trotsky  seized  that  centralized  power  In  the  bloody 
revolution  of  October  1917  and  established  the  first  Soviel-Com- 
munlst  nation.  They  would  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not 
Kerensky  first  centralizrd  all  government  power 

Women  were  "freed"  under  Rusfeian  'democracy. '  Children  be- 
came property  of  the  state.  Women  were  given  equal  opportunity 
to  work  beside  men  in  factory,  field,  and  cP.tch— while  their  chil- 
dren were  cared  fcr  in  state-controlled  nurseries.  Women  were 
even  "nationalized" — all  men  bemg  given  equal  right  \o  them,  with 
the  husband  having  "first  choice."  provided  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  state. 

Family  ties  were  broken.  Divorce  was  slmplifled  In  keeping  with 
the  "new  democratic  freedom" — lor  marital  ties  could  be  broken 
by  either  party  appearing  before  a  public  official  and  declaring 
the  marriage  ended.  Is  it  any  wonder  Russian  men  flocked  to  Its 
•democracy"?  Libeity,  such  as  it  is  in  that  country,  is  for  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  only. 

Hungary:  With  the  collapse  of  Hungary  In  late  1918.  Count 
Karolyi  seized  control  of  the  government  and  established  a  "democ- 
racy. '  He  offered  the  Allies  more  cf  his  country  than  they  asked, 
in  return  for  lecDgnitlon  of  his  regime  Son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  family,  he  suffered  from  physical  inrpaimient  ond  was 
ignored  by  his  own  clas.*.  He  entered  politics  to  satisfy  his  ego 
and.  for  pohncal  advancement,  associated  himself  with  the  "rabble" 
In  his  country. 

Under  his  •democracy."  Hungary  wn«  thrown  Into  chaos — govern- 
mental powers  centralized,  later  to  be  .st  ized  by  Bcla  Kuhn  Cohen. 
Trotsky  lieutenant  operating  under  ciders  from  Moscow.  He  estab- 
lished a  Soviet  state,  resulting  in  the  slaughter  of  160,000  Hun- 
garian men.  women,  and  children  in  9  months.  The  mas.ses  ran 
riot.  Privileges  and  protection  were  only  for  those  holding  cards 
in  workers'  unions  Cohen  and  his  associate.s — most  of  whom  were 
impcried  Iromt  Russia— looted  the  public  treasury  and  taxed  wealth 
into  poverty. 

His  regime  continued  until  Cecile  Tormay.  noted  Hungarian 
wcinan  autlior.  inspired  and  organized  Hungarian  women,  revivfd 
courage  and  fight  in  Hungarian  men.  and  drove  Karolyi,  Cohtn.  and 
their  followers  from  the  ctuntry.  Admiral  Hcrthy  tlien  took  con- 
trol of  the  government.  He  has  continued  as  dictator.  Liberty 
In  Hungary  at  present  is  for  members  cf  Horthy's  party  only 

Germany:  Democracy  was  established  in  Germany  with  the  fall 
of  the  Kaiser  after  the  World  War.  Again  came  complete  govern- 
ment centralization  and  Hitler  —filowly  but  steadily — marched  to 
dictatorship.  Long  before  this  war,  basic  property  rights  were 
ignored.  Women  were  urged  to  bear  more  and  more  children  for 
the  protection  of  the  state.  Liberty  in  Germany  is  for  members  of 
the  Nazi  Party  only. 

Mexico:  Calles  promoted  democracy  in  Mexico.  He  centralized 
complete  powers  in  Mexico  City  He  moved  to  the  United  States 
when  his  term  of  office  ended.  His  successor  immediately  began  to 
abuse  the  centralized  powers.  Calles  returned  to  Mexico  to  end 
that  abuse,  wa.^  thrown  in  Jail,  his  wealth  confiscated,  and  eventu- 
ally was  expelled  from  his  native  land 

His  successor  seized  American  oil  properties  In  Mexico.  American 
investors  in  those  properties  do  not  know  how  much,  if  anything, 
they  will  salvage  from  their  investments.  But  they  do  know  In- 
vestors in  Ru.-^sian  properties  seized  by  the  Soviet  democracy  never 
salvaged  a  penny. 

Newsp.iper  reports  of  the  recent  elections  in  Mexico  claim  citizens 
not  members  of.  or  in  accord  with,  the  ruling  party  were  barred  Ircm 
voting.  The  present  ruling  party  will  continue  in  power,  unless 
the  opposition  stages  a  successful  revolt,  with  its  usual  destruction 
suffering,  and  misery.  Liberty  in  Mexico  is  for  members  of  the 
Labor  Paitv  only. 

Italy:  Following  the  World  War,  Italy  limited  the  powers  of 
her  King  and  established  a  partial  democracy.  The  u.^ual  cen- 
tralization of  power  followed  and  eventually  was  seized  by  Mus- 
solini. Without  such  centralization,  Mussolini  never  could  have 
become  dictator.  Property  rights  are  negligible  in  Italy— were 
so  even  before  the  prfs.M:it  war.  Women  have  been  granted  equal 
opportunities,  and  II  Duce  urges  them  to  bear  mere  and  more 
children  for  the  state.  Liberty  in  Italy  is  for  members  of  the 
Fascist  Party  only. 

Austria:  Fclicwing  the  World  War.  Austria  became  a  republic 
Within  a  few  years,  it  changed  to  a  democracy.  Today  Austria 
is  no  more.  It  is  part  of  Germany.  Liberty  In  Austria  is  for 
members  of  the  Nazi  Party  only 

Spain:  Also  following  the  World  War.  Spain  established  a  re- 
public Soon  it.  tco.  changed  to  a  demccracv.  followed  by  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  Madrid.  The  people  discovered  this  cen- 
tralization was  leading  to  dictatorship,  that  a  plot  was  well  ad- 
vanced to  declare  Spain  part  of  the  Soviet  union 

That  d^covery  resulted  in  the  most  horrible  civil  war  in  world 
history.      Spaniards    revolted    against    the    communistic    plot      The 

internationalists — Communist.s.    radicals,    and    liberals rushed    to 

its  defense  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  story  of  that  civil 
war  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  civilized  world  While 
the  internationalists  were  In  control  of  the  Government  women 
were  eivcn  equal  opportunities  only  to  find  themselves  in  the 
trenches,  their  womanly  rights  disregarded  and  assaulted  Rus- 
sia fYance.  and  other  democracies  sent  arms  and  munitlcius  to 
bolster  the  Spanish  Internationalists'  resistance,  but  General 
Franco  s  Nationalist  army  won.  Franco  now  is  dictator  cf  -Spain. 
Liberty  there  Is  for  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  orUy 

Prance:  For  many  years  France  was  a  republic  with  nationalist 
policies  FoilGwing  the  World  War,  step  by  step,  it  abandoned  Ita 
nationalism  and  republican  form  of  government.    FlnaUy.  under 
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Leon  Blum,  called  father  of  the  French  New  Deal,  it  adopted 
"democracy  '  and  internationalism  as  its  government  policy. 

Under  B;um  s  regime.  France  followed  the  usual  trends  of  a  "de- 
mocracy ' — centralized  planned  economy,  government-controlled 
prices,  unbalanced  budgets,  riotous  government  spending,  currency 
revaluation,  haras-sment  and  restriction  of  private  enterpri.se.  with 
lowered  production,  less  Jobs,  and  lowered  livfng  standards  for  all 
except  those  in  power. 

Sit-in  strikes  originated  In  Prance  under  Blum,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  sit-down  strikes  in  the  United  States.  He  led  European 
"democracies"  Jn  aiding  the  Spanish  internationalists  by  stripping 
his  country  of  defense  weapons  and  sending  them  to  Spain.  These 
were  captured  by  General  Franco,  turned  over  to  Hitler,  and  tised 
against  France 

France,  at  war.  found  her  industries  in  chaos  due  to  Blum's  "so- 
cial reform"  laws— her  munitions,  airplane  plants,  railroads,  and 
communications  practically  under  control  of  Communists  and  in- 
ternationalists who  had  risen  to  power  under  Blums  protection. 

Prance  now  is  a  dictatorship — the  result  of  Joining  the  march  of 
democracy.  "Liberty"  there  is  for  members  of  the  diciatorb  party 
only. 

The  United  States:  The  trend  toward  more  and  more  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  Washington  has  steadily  increased  during  recent 
years.  This  has  resulted  in  continual  encroachment,  bit  by  bit, 
on  individual  freedom  and  basic  property  rights.  We  have  been 
forced  to  accept  centralized  planned  economy,  currency  revalua- 
tion, unbalanced  budgets,  and  riotous  Government  spending. 
Private  enterprl.se  is  harassed  and  restricted  by  government. 

Today,  centralized  Government  control  extends  over  our  rail- 
roads, radio,  utilities,  banks,  stock  and  commodity  markets,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  education.  Under  guise  of  "emergency"  we 
are   asked   to  accept   more  and   more  centralized   control. 

But  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  final  stage  of  •domocracy" 
Where  "liberty"  in  the  United  States  is  for  members  of  the  ruling 
party  only. 

Rarely  In  the  messages  or  statements  of  our  former  Presidents, 
do  we  find  "democracy"  mentioned,  until  popularized  by  President 
Wilson  during  the  World  War.  Since  then,  our  people  have  been 
insidiously  propagandized  to  accept  "democracy"  and  forget  our 
guaranteed  form  of  government. 

Wafiliington.  Jefferson.  Madison,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  Jackson. 
Harrison.  Lincoln.  Garfield.  Cleveland,  and  McKinley  all  spoke 
and  AUTote  of  our  republican  traditions  and  institutions.  They 
termed  the  leaders  of  our  War  for  Independence  the  "Fathers  of 
our  Republic." 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  deliberately  selected  that  form  of 
government  for  us  because  they  knew,  through  its  division  of 
powers  and  decentralization  of  authority,  it  guaranteed  protection 
to  all  Therefore,  they  purposely  separated  the  functions  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches,  making  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all — 
minority  as  well  a.s  majority 

The  majority  of  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Congress  and  the  States.  They  Intended  we 
should  look  to  our  elected  representatives  for  protection — not  to 
any  one  individual  In  whom  all  power  was  centralized.  They  knew, 
fiom  Old  World  experience,  centralization  would  lead  to  dictatorship 
and  loss  of  liberty,  but  a  republican  form  of  government  would  bar 
that  centralization. 

It  was  that  basic  republican  principle  of  "protection  of  the  rlghta 
and  liberties  of  all"  that  led  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  to  state: 

"We  are  forming  a  republican  government.  Real  liberty  is  never 
found  in  despotism  or  in  the  extremes  of  democracy." 

And  John  C.  Calhoun,  famotis  South  Carolina  statesman,  to 
declare : 

'•The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  republic, 
in  contradistinction  of  an  absolute  democracy;  and  the  theory  which 
regards  it  as  a  government  of  the  majority  rests  on  a  gross  and 
groundless  misconception." 

Unquestionably  it  was  recognition  of  that  same  basic  principle 
that  caused  the  Supreme  Court  In  1891  to  rule: 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  officers  of  govern- 
mental administration,  and  pass  their  own  laws  In  virtue  of  the 
legislative  power  reposed  In  representative  bodies,  whose  legislative 
acts  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  the  people  themselves:  but  while 
the  people  thus  are  the  .source  of  the  political  power,  tlieir  govern- 
ments National  and  State,  have  been  limited  by  written  consti- 
tutions, and  they  have  themselves  thereby  set  bounds  to  their  power, 
as  against  the  sudden  impulses  of  mere  majorities  " 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  Is  time  we  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
famous  statements  of  three  outstanding  fathers  of  our  Republic. 
The  first  is  that  of  James  Madison,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Father 
of  the  Constitution."  who  said: 

"Democracies  have  evtr  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and  con- 
tention; have  ever  been  f'jund  Incompatible  with  personal  security 
or  the  rights  of  property,  and  have  in  general  been  as  short  in 
their  lives  as  they  have  been  vKlent  In  their  de.nths!" 

The  second  is  that  of  Samuel  Adams,  who  declared: 

"Remember,  democracy  never  lasts  long.  It  soon  wastes,  ex- 
hausts, and  murders  Itself!  There  never  was  a  demcKracy  that  did 
not  commit  suicide!" 

And  last — bui  by  no  means  least — is  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
who.    when    a^ked    at    the    close   of   the   Constitutional    Convention 


What  type  of  government  we  were  to  have — a  monarchy  or  democ- 
racy— replied: 

"A  republic — If  we  can  keep  it!" 

Will  we  continue  to  travel  the  low  road  of  democracy  to  na- 
tional suicide — or  will  we  regain  the  high  road  of  the  republic  and 
keep  our   independence? 

The  women  of  these  United  States  must  not  forget  the  part  their 
foremotliers  played  in  founding  this  country — those  brave  women 
who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  menfolk  against  wilder- 
ness, redskin,  and  redcoat.  Tl.eir  determination.  Inspiration,  and 
spiritual  ideals  spvirred  on  their  men  to  make  the  vast  wilderness 
a  great  productive  land.  Those  qualities  gave  our  forefathers  the 
courage  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Old  World  centralized 
control,  and  to  establish  our  Republic. 

As  we  salute  our  Stars  and  Stripes,  we  .should  remember  with 
pride  that  a  woman  gave  our  Republic  that  flag — made  by  her  own 
hands! 

Tlierefore.  our  women  have  three  powerful  Investments  In  these 
United  States- -first,  the  spiritual,  which  conveys  the  right  to  pre- 
serve that  Inspired  quality  of  citizenship  directly  responsible  for 
founding  this  free  country:  second,  the  physical,  which  includes  the 
right  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  that  enjoyed  by  women 
in  any  othei  country;  and.  third,  the  financial,  with  the  right  to 
own  property  and  freely  invest  their  savings  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system  for  profit,  security,  and  advancement. 

Because  of  women's  great  contribution  to  our  country  and  the 
preferred  position  tliey  have  achieved  under  our  Republic.  I  recom- 
mend they  give  serious  thought  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  final  stage 
of  democracy. 

It  is  reported  that  George  Washington,  on  laying  down  his  pen 
after  signing  the  Con.'titutlon.  said: 

"Should  the  States  reject  this  excellent  Constitution,  the  next 
will  be  drawn  In  blood." 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  our  women  revive  the  spiritual  ideals 
and  courage  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors,  organize  as  did  the 
women  of  Hungary,  we  may  well  witness  the  loss  of  our  liberty 
and  independence  and  the  death  of  our  Republic  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead. 


Approval  of  the  Conscription  Bill  Conference 

Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14.  1940 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  in  nowise 
changed  my  opinion  that  passage  of  this  peacetime  con- 
scription measure  Is  unwise  and  a  definite  threat  to  both 
our  peace  and  our  freedom,  I  want  to  state  very  clearly 
what  my  position  in  the  matter  is  now.  It  has  been  made 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  method  duly  enacted  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  defense  forces  of  our  Republic. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  criticize  this  law  as  much  as  any 
other  duly  enacted  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  my  right  to 
urge  its  amendment  or  repeal  at  some  future  date.  But  I 
pledge  myself  to  aid  wholeheartedly  its  efficient  administra- 
tion and  just  enforcement. 

Further  than  this,  as  it  is  now  the  law  I  expect  to  vote 
for  such  appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  put  It  into  effect. 


Address  Before  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   B.  CARROLL  REECE,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  an  address   which   I   delivered 
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before  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual 
convention  held  in  Johnson  City  in  October  1939: 

Whenever  the  subject  of  our  farm  problem  is  brought  up.  my 
tbougbu  revert  instinctively  to  the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph  In 
Egypt;  the  unforgettable  story  of  the  7  fat  years  and  the  7  lean 
years.  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  any  strange  quirk  in  my  mental 
processes.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  the  explanation  hes  In  the  plain 
fact  that  the  story  of  American  agriculture  in  our  day  Is  a  story  of  7 
fat  years  followed  by  7  lean  years. 

But  there  the  analogy  ends.  You  will  remember  how  Joseph 
gambled  on  7  lean  years  following  7  fat  years  and  won.  And  you 
cannot  forget  how  the  economic  planners  In  Washington  gambled 
on  7  fat  years  and  lost.  Yet  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
obscure  how  close  to  the  brink  of  disaster  this  gamble  pushed  our 
farmers. 

Twice  were  they  shoved  to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  fln?t 
Ume  rising  prices  caused  by  drought  diverted  attention  from  the 
danger.  And  that  time  diist  from  the  great  western  bowl  got  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  and  blinded  them  to  the  danger  our 
farmers  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

Once  again  last  summer  our  farmers  stood  on  the  brink  Then 
came  the  war  in  Europe  and  temporary  salvation.  This  time  we 
must  not  let  the  smoke  of  Europe's  war  get  in  our  eyes  and  blind 
lis  to  the  fact  that  the  perils  of  the  New  Deal  farm  gamble  are 
Just  as  menacing  today  as  they  were  before  the  armies  of  Eurcoe 
started  to  march.  *^ 

The  very  mconslstencles  of  this  farm  policy  also  have  served  to 
obscure  its  true  character.  The  quick  shifts,  the  lightning  changes 
of  position  blur  the  whole  picture.  Mental  Images  that  once  were 
clear  have  become  vague  or  perhaps  even  forgotten.  How  many 
of  ua  recall  that  mental  picture,  once  so  clear— that  picture  of 
Franklin  D.  Rooseveit.  standing  in  the  convention  hall  in  Chicago 
on  July  2.  1932.  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
of  the  United  States  and  declaring  with  gusto: 

"We  should  repeal  immediately  those  provisions  of  the  law  that 
compel  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  the  market  to  pur- 
chase, to  sell,  to  spectilate  In  farm  products,  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
reduce  farm  surpluses." 

To  recall  that  picture  now  Is  enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eves 
of  the  old  potato. 

Yet  if  we  will  peer  closely  enough  through  the  haze  of  the  du-^t 
storms  and  through  the  smoke  from  European  battlefields,  we  will 
discern  one  element  of  coiiSlstency.  one  major  characteristic  that  Is 
of  the  essence  of  the  New  Deal  farm  policy.  That  element  is  the 
gambling  element.  Frcm  beginning  to  end.  this  farm  policy  has 
been  nothing  more  than  a  huge  gamble  with  Fate. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  New  Deal  devotion  to  white  magic 
the  frantic  search  for  a  witching  formula,  a  cure  for  all  ills,  which 
It  has  pursued  with  the  same  fanaticism  that  inspired  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  his  quest  fcr  the  elixir  of  life. 

Stripped  of  all  of  its  impressive-sounding  phrases  such  as 
planned  economy  and  ever-ncrmal  granary,  it  stands  revealed  In 
stark  outline  as  a  gamble  with  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
great  farm  pcpulatlon. 

I  sometim.es  wonder  if  the  gamblers  do  not  forget  hew  e.xten^ive 
that  population  is.  Farmers  consUtute  24  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion of  some  130.000.000.  That  Is  something  to  give  pause  to  even 
the  wildest-eyed  theorist.  Can  any  administration  in  good  con- 
science undertake  to  gamble  with  the  welfare  of  such  a  numerous 
group?  Can  any  party  stoop  so  low  as  to  make  their  well-belne 
the  football  of  partlsnn  politics? 

I  do  not  question  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  have  toyed 
with  our  farm  problem  for  almost  7  years.  But  I  do  challenge 
their  method  of  approach;  their  viriningness  to  trust  to  a  gamble 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  lessons  of  experience.  And  what  has  it 
brought  the  farmer.'  Let  me  quote  you  the  answer  thac  waa 
given  to  that  question  by  Morris  Erickson.  of  North  Dakota  a 
director  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union.  Sa.d  Mr.  Erickson  in  a 
radio  address  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  system,  on'  June 
24.    last: 

"While  farmers  constitute  more  than  24  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  they  receive  less  than  11  percent  of 
the  nation*!   income  " 

And   Mr.   Erickson   contlnxied: 

"These  brief  figures  sum  up.  to  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  the 
numerous   problems    which    beset    agrtculttu*." 

Now,  let  me  review  for  you  briefly  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  solve  those  problems  and  the  patheUc  results  that  have 
attended   them. 

iJ^/  original  A.  A.  A.  contained  obvious  weaknesses.  But,  the 
old  A.  A.  A.  did  not  rum  the  farmers  nor  the  country.  It  had 
no  chance  to  do  so.  Before  its  fallacies  could  produce  their  logi- 
cal effect  m  the  prcducticn  of  a  crushing  wheat  surplus  the 
drought  Intervened.  •  •  •  Before  the  effects  of  the  drought 
Wort   off,  the  Supreme  Court  Intervened. 

Instead  of  thanking  Providence  for  this  deliverance  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  foUy  and  buckling  down  to  the  Job  of 
working  out  a  real  farm  program  which  would  take  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  diverse  factors  involved,  the  theorists  went  off  on 
another  gambling  spree. 

They  pulled  out  of  the  top  hat  a  whole  litter  of  white  rabbits 

which  were  soM  to  the  public  under  the  names  of  soil  conservation. 

agricultural  adjustment,  and  what  not.    It  was  another  gamble—^ 

staking  a  wild  chance  on  being  able  to  repeal  the  economic  law  of 


supply  and  demand  a.«  related  to  agricultural  products  and  to  i^ub- 
stltute  for  It  price  fixing — for  governmental  loans  on  stipulated 
commodities  are  nothing  else. 

You  will  recall  that  the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  wa.<;  put 
on  the  .statute  boriks  in  May  of  1933  and  that  !t  actually  jiwung 
into  operation  in  July  1933  Now  let  us  look  at  the  net  results  of 
our  fnrm-rellef  leglslrtlon  6  years  later.  In  Julv  1939,  before  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe  And. 
In  a  spirit  of  falme??.  I  want  to  say  that  the  United  States  was  not 
the  only  nation  to  suffer  from  the  handiwork  of  economic  planners. 
Let  us  l>egin  with  wheat  In  July  there  was  virtually  no  im- 
portant country  In  the  world  which  did  not  have  a  government 
Wheat  plan  of  some  sort.  Statisticians  have  calculated  that  vari- 
ous governments  were  spending  more  than  $2  000  000  000  annually 
In  an  effort  to  hold  up  grain  prices.  After  all  their  activities  in 
recent  vears  the  prospective  world  supply  of  wheat  for  19n9  40 
was  placed  at  5.290.000,000  bushels,  the  greatest  on  recrrri  Tvhile 
wheat  had  f^.llen  in  the  Liverpool  market  to  the  lowe'st  prices 
reachetl  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  By  a  tariff  and  Go-crn- 
ment  loan.s,  we  had  kept  American  wheat  frcm  falling  quite  so  low. 
It  became  s-triklngly  apparent  that  seme  of  cur  policies  had 
made  the  plight  of  the  American  wheat  grower  worse  Instead  of 
better.  There  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  futility  for  a 
country  that  grows  wheat  for  export  to  adopt  an  acreage  restric- 
tion scheme  Our  own  restriction  was.  not  great  enough  to  afTect 
the  world  price,  but  It  reduced  farm  Income  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  wheat   we  had  to  sell. 

We  tried  but  failed  to  help  ourselves  by  subsidizing  wheat  for 
export  In  combination  with  other  countries  doing  the  same  thing, 
the  result  was  merely  to  push  down  the  wo'ld  price  further 

In  the  12  month?  ended  on  June  30,  1939,  the  United  Stages 
Ooveminent  sold  93.754.000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  export  markets 
at  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  $25,700,000.  or  27  4  cents  a  bushel. 
In  other  word",  the  foreign  consumer  was  able  to  get  his  wheat 
cheaper  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  That  Is  not  the 
way  to  enrich  either  the  farmer  or  the  Nation.  ' 

Corn  in  July  was  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  since  1933  For 
this  again  our  own  Government  policy  must  bear  a  large  share  nf 
the  blame.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  the  Ocvemment  made 
"nonrecourse"  loans  to  enable  the  farmers  to  hold  large  stocks  of 
corn  off  the  market  The  loan  rate  was  made  so  attractive  that  :t 
even  paid  farmers  to  build  extra  cribs  to  store  on  their  own  farrns 
the  corn  under  Oovfrnment  loan 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  farmers  withdrew  from  th* 
ma-ket  and  stored  i:i  their  own  cribs  some  257.000  000  bushels  cf 
1937  and  1938  corn.  This  helped  to  keep  up  prices  for  a  time  but 
since  the  leans  matured  on  August  1 — and  unfortunately  all  Ic.tps 
do  mature — fear  that  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  take 
100000000  bushels  or  more  of  the  grain  In  satisfaction  of  the 
matured  loans  and  sell  it  started  to  depress  the  market. 

I  happened  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  the  other  day  and  came 
upon  an  article  by  William  P.  Black,  which.  In  mv  opinion  is  bu 
Illuminating  commentary  on  this  situation.  Mr  Black  was  maklr  z 
a  motor  tnp  through  the  corn  belt  of  Illinois  and  without  even 
getting  out  of  his  car  was  able  to  observe  striking  symbols  of  th^ 
difficulties  of  the  corn  planters  of  the  A.  A    A.     Said  he: 

•On  one  side  of  the  road  may  be  seen  a  croup  of  the  Govern- 
ments shiny  new  galvanized  steel  storrce  bins  erected  or  being 
erected  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  1938  loan  com  which  the 
farmers  declined  to  hold  another  year  on  their  own  farms 

"On  the  other  side  is  a  field  holding  a  bumper  crop  of  1939 
corn  and  carrying  a.  sign  which  proudly  states  that  this  corn  has 
been  grown  from  Funk,  Pflster.  or  De  Kalb  hybrid  seed 
^QoT^^J^'J^io^""*  «^'^e"ce  that  the  farmer  grew  too  much  corn  In 
1937  and  1938  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  A  A.  A.  to  hold  produc- 
tion close  to  consumption.  They  are  evidence  that  the  farmers  or 
at  least  a  large  number  of  farmers,  are  willing  to  plav  along  with 
the  ever  normal  granary  idea  of  the  A  A  A.  only  if  the  Oov- 
*^^i?^^°^  ^°*^  ^'^  storing  of  old  corn  at  Its  own  expense  and  risk. 
The  signs  are  evidence  of  the  Intensification  of  yield  per  acre 
which  has  gone  very  far  to  offset  the  A  A  A 's  reduction  of  th^ 
-^v?rff..^  ''  ^^'■^  are  evidence  also  of  the  strcng  prcmotlonal 
advertising  campaign  of  the  hybrid  seed  suppliers  which  this  year 
caused  Illinois  farmers  to  plant  more  than  half  of  their  ccrn 
acreage  m  hybrid,  and  which  has  brought  the  State  the  highest 
yield  per  acre  ever  recorded. 

v«n^I!!'n?'K*^^'f '  ""l^'^^^^y  <^rvw  expound  more  fully  the  ad- 
vanuges  of  hybr.d  seod  over  the  old  varieties.  They  show  that  the 
seed  supplier?  a-e  battling  tooth  and  nail  for  their  share  of  this 
new  busing  which  owes  at  least  a  part  of  its  beginnings  to  ?he  re- 
^  d^'i  Sf^^^'T  "^'^^  Wallace  on  his  lowTseed  farm,  and  . 
fi^t  ^^  °'  '^  expansion  to  the  A.  A  A  regulations  ter.dii.g  to 
nTJLifl^.ff"'"  T^''^^  Planud.  but  setting  no  restrictions  on  the 
intenslflcatic  n  of  per-acre  yield." 

Mr^  Black  then  goes  en  to  say.  and  note  thl.<;  carefullv 
of  ,H»\il°\*'    *°  J^ria-   the  traveler  met  James  Wallace,   brother 
Slw.  '^'^^^'y   '-"-nd  now  an  official  of  the  Wallace  family  ^  pioneer 
Sn    foT!^  ^^'"f^"''.   "^'"'^  ^^'^  associates  he  was.  In  the^cot^  oTI 
his^crm^^n V      ^'^""''''"^■^  ^'^r  an  increased  Illinois  distrlbutlcn  of 

WH  ??^   ^  "^  ^*^'  "''*  »  '**«»i°8  brand  In  Iowa. " 
^J^T  li'^i-l''^  """''  °'  ^*^'    B"^  l">ten:  that  isnt  all      The  next 
day   I  picked  up  another  newspaper  and  read  iha-   the   a    a     a    ^l 

K"sSt7a  '  J"""  ^°'""  P^'^^^'n^^n^g  for'a'f  ac^'ekge  reJucUon   m 
12  SUtes.  averaging  approximately  10  percent  -"ucwon  m 

Here  is  an  exhibition  that  would  have  warmed  the  hrart  nf  tv,.» 

master  of  the  art  of  exhibition  of  curious'  <^dme^an''d%!;'^ge°/reak„! 
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the  late  P.  T.  Bamum.  Why,  It's  one  of  the  greatest  brother  acts 
of  all  time.  Henry,  sitting  In  Washington.  In  the  chair  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  ordering  a  cut  of  10  percent  in  corn  acreage 
Brother  Jim,  traveling  up  and  down  throtigh  the  Corn  Belt  selling 
the  Wallace  comjjany's  seed  with  the  argument  that  it  will  increase 
the  yield  per  acre  Henry  cuts  down  the  number  of  acres.  Jim 
sells  the  seed  to  Increase  the  per-acre  production  to  offset  the  cut. 

But  let  us  get  back  again  to  the  prices  the  farmer  has  tx^en  getting 
for  his  crops.  Were  It  necessary.  I  could  take  up  crop  after  crop. 
as  I  have  taken  up  corn  and  wheat,  and  show  you  that  In  the  case 
of  each  crop  the  drop  in  price  has  been  comparable  to  the  declines 
In  wheat  and  corn.  I  have  no  intention,  however,  to  so  presume 
upon  ycur  time  and  patience  or  to  burden  you  with  dry  statistics 
SufS.e  it  to  say  that  on  July  15.  1939,  exactly  6  years  after  th.^  New 
Df  al  farm  proeram  was  put  Into  op>eratlon,  the  market  price  of  oats, 
barley  rye.  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flaxseed,  cotton,  butterfat,  and 
wool  were  lower  than  they  were  on  July  15.  1933. 

It  Is  the  July  and  the  August  figures  which  enable  us  to  make 
crmpariscns  which  are  the  real  measure  of  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  New  Deal  farm  policy.  In  September  and  October, 
as  today,  the  figures  reflect  the  war  influence  When  Hitler  started 
out  to  take  control  of  Poland  on  that  day  the  war  started  to  take 
control  of  farm  prices. 

So  it  Is  quite  beside  the  point  for  apologists  for  the  6  years  of 
failure  to  make  good  the  President's  promise  In  his  radio  fireside 
talk  of  October  22.  1933.  to  raise  farm  prices,  his  boast  that  "if  we 
cannot  do  this  one  way.  we  will  do  It  another  Do  it  we  will  "  It 
is  idle  for  these  apclcgists  to  assert  that  the  rise  in  prices  since  the 
start  of  the  war  has  added  about  $1,000,000,000  to  farm  Income  and 
has  reduced  by  about  $120  000.000  the  Government's  losses  on  wheat 
and  corn  loans  But  for  the  war  disaster  would  have  overtaken  us. 
And  the  war  at  least  is  something  of  which  not  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  new  dealer  would  have  the  temerity  to  say.  "We 
planned  it  that  way  "  It  was  Just  another  gamble  and  another 
lucky  break 

And  let  me  tell  you  this:  Don't  get  too  optimistic  over  the 
farm  outlook  because  of  the  war  and  the  repeal  of  the  arn^s  em- 
bargo and  the  ca.sh-and-carry  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
The  plain  facts  are  that  a  goodly  share  of  the  reduction  of  our  crop 
surpluses  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  due  to  the 
operations  of  speculators  who  had  visions  of  unloading  later  at  a 
huge  profit. 

The  t>est- informed  opinion  In  trade  circles  today  runs  contrary 
to  this  point  of  view.  Observers  believe  that  because  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  provisions,  the  Allies  will  limit  so  far  as  possible  their 
purchases  m  this  country  to  arms  and  ammunition,  because  they 
cannot  obtain  credit,  but  must  p>ay  for  what  they  buy  In  cash  and 
take  their  purchases  away  In  their  own  ships. 

For  products  they  are  likely  to  turn  to  countries  where  they 
can  arrange  convenient  credit  terms  aiid  have  their  purchases  de- 
livered, freeing  their  own  ships  for  the  transportation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  America  Let  me  quote  briefly  from  a  s^-ndl- 
cated  article  by  John  T.  Flynn.  economic  authority,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  on  October  25.     Said  Mr.  Flynn: 

"A  glance  at  the  records  of  the  txtard  of  trade  (In  Chicago)  reveals 
that  there  is  plenty  of  speculating  in  wheat  and  that  the  turn-over 
Is  heavy  among  those  who  have  no  use  for  wheat  save  to  gamble  in 
Its  price. 

•But  every  factor  In  the  situation  shotild  make  for  a  lower  price. 
The  estimate  of  the  Government  as  to  the  prosf)ects  of  the  new 
crop  has  been  increased.  Then  by  whom  and  how  is  the  price  of 
Wheat  being  held  up? 

"It  Is  said  in  Chicago  that  Canada  Is  not  getting  the  orders  from 
England  for  wheat  which  she  expected.  That  is  why  wheal  Is  73 
cents  there  She  is  not  getting  the  orders  because  England  is 
buying  wheat  in  those  markets  where  the  Germans  go  for  wheat,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  getting  It. 

"But  if  the  English  are  not  buying  wheat  from  Canada  at  73  cents. 
Is  It  possible  to  believe  that  they  are  buying  It  from  the  United 
States  at  85  cents?  That  does  not  make  sense  And  If  the  war 
countries  are  not  buying  wheat,  and  If  our  enormous  surplus  re- 
mains hanging  over  the  market,  and  If  the  outlook  for  the  next  crop 
Is  greater,  then  who  is  buying  it  In  such  quantities  as  to  send  the 

price  up?" 

Who,  Indeed?  as  Mr  Flynn  asks.  Why.  the  speculators,  of  course! 
Heaven  help  the  American  farmer  If  he  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wheat -pit  speculators! 

Now  let  s  look  at  this  New  Deal  farm  policy  from  another  angle, 
the  angle  of  parity.  Ah,  parity!  That's  a  term  on  which  the  new 
dealers  used  to  roll  their  tongues.  In  the  early  days  (if  the  New 
Deal  enthusiasms,  whenever  there  was  talk  of  farm  prices  there 
was  always  talk  of  parity.     Well,  how  about  it?     Lets  see. 

The  objective  of  this  parity  of  which  we  heard  so  much  was  to 
restore  to  farmers  the  same  purchasing  power  for  their  commodities 
In  relation  to  manufactured  articles  they  themselves  purchased 
that  prevailed  in  the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
World  War. 

In  1932.  the  average  of  farm  prices  was  only  65  percent  of  that 
existing  in  the  pre-war  5-year  period  from  1909  to  1914.  This 
year  the  average  is  about  89  percent.  Thus,  the  average  gain  from 
1932  to  1939  Is  37  percent. 

But  the  nonagrlcultural  price  level  has  also  risen,  although  by 
no  correspording  margin  The  gain,  as  compared  with  1932,  Is 
11  percent  In  1932.  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  the  ratio  of 
prices  received  by  larmers  to  the  prices  they  paid  for  what  they 
naid  to  buy  was  61  percent  of  the  pre-war  parity.     Today  this  ratio 


has  risen  to  74  percent,  which,  of  course.  Is  slightly  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  administration's  coveted  goal. 

In  plain  words,  the  ratio  In  1932  was  39  points  short  of  pre- 
war parity.  Today  It  is  26  points.  There  has  been  a  gain  of 
only  13  points,  or  exactly  one-third  of  the  ground  that  muift  be 
regained  in  order  to  attain  the  administration's  objective.  The 
failure  to  achieve  the  announced  purpose  therefore  is  crystal  clear. 

Now  let's  forget  all  about  parity  prices  and  look  at  actual  prices. 
Here  again  we  find  only  a  record  of  failure.  On  the  basis  of  figures 
made  public  by  the  United  States  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Eco- 
noniics.  the  total  gross  farm  Income  for  the  7  years  from  1926  to 
1932,  inclusive,  was  $73,718,000,000.  For  the  7-year  period  from 
1933  to  1939.  inclusive.  It  amounted  to  only  $61,000,000,000  and  this 
total  included  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  Governmoit  paymenU 
to  farmers.  And  incidentally  *he  estim-atc  of  the  1939  inconae  for 
the  farmers  is  about  $8.000  000.000  which  docs  not  compare  favor- 
ablv  with  the  $10,469,000,000  they  received  In  1929  or  the  $16,300.- 
000.000  m  post-war   1919. 

Here  Is  our  striking  comparison  between  the  7  fat  years  of 
Republican  adminLstration  and  the  7  lean  years  under  the  New 
Deal.  It  is  true  ihat  some  of  the  so-called  fat  years  were  none 
too  fat  for  the  farmer,  but  the  fact  that  In  the  last  7  years  the 
loss  suffered  by  farmers  by  comparison  amounts  to  $12,000,000,000 
Is  staggering  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  loss  would  have  been 
$15,000,000,000  had  it  not  been  for  payments  by  the  Government 
and  the  figures  become  overwhelming 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  Richard  S  Stadermann.  president 
of  the  American  Good  Government  Society,  recently  observed 
with  much  logic: 

"It  would  seem  far  better  to  revise  our  policies  so  as  to  restore 
the  higher  farm  incomes  of  the  years  1926  to  1932.  which  included 
bctli  prosperity  and  depression,  and  hence  a  normal  average  in- 
come If  we  could  restore  the  1926  to  1932  farm  incomes,  the 
farmer  would  have  more  income  without  asking  for  Government 
payments  Farmers  are  upright.  Independent  citizens  who  prefer 
a.'-king  no  favors  of  anyone,  but  they  do  Insist  upon  their  right  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  American-raised  farm  products." 

This  observation  on  the  right  of  the  American  farmer  to  supply 
the  American  market  with  American-raised  products  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  Inherent  conflict  between  the  farm  policy  and  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy  which  the  administration  has  been 
attempting  to  pursue  at  the  same  time.  It  results,  of  course,  from 
the  attempt  to  find  a  formula  for  each  Individual  problem  and  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  most  of  our  problems  are  inextricably 
Intertwined.  When  any  one  of  them  is  tackled  without  regard 
for  the  others  the  result  is  likely  to  be.  indeed,  actually  has  been, 
a  pulling  in  opposite  directions  which  produces  little  of  good  and 
much  of  evil. 

Thus,  while  our  farm  policy  has  had  as  its  objective  the  reduction 
of  surpluses,  even  if  such  reduction  has  to  be  accomplished  by 
outright  payments  to  the  farmers  with  the  taxpayers'  moiMy.  In 
many  cases  our  reciprocal -trade  policies  have  tended  to  Increase 
our  surpluses. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  influx  of  eggs,  turkeys,  and 
other  farm  commodities  Into  the  United  States  market  following 
the  treaty  with  Canada.  Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
constantly  Increasing  stream  of  Imports  which  is  subjecting  our 
farmers  and  our  cattlemen  to  grossly  unfair  competition. 

E>e8plte  my  earnest  desire  not  to  tax  your  patience.  I  am  going 
to  ask  your  Indulgence  to  permit  me  to  recite  a  few  of  the  Import 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  this  matter  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties  and  our  duty  to 
preserve  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer. 

These  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939  show  that  Imports 
of  cattle  amounted  to  486.497  head,  compared  with  242.584  head  for 
the  corresp>ondlng  period  of  1938.  Imports  of  other  meat  products. 
which  Include  beef.  pork,  and  poultry,  amounted  to  79,472,315 
pounds  compared  with  75.884.822  pounds  last  year,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939 
amounted  to  $1,071,731,563.  compared  with  $943,315,226  for  the 
comparable  1938  period. 

American  farmers  engaged  In  the  production  of  hogs  should  be 
told  in  all  candor  that  despite  the  falling  prices  for  their  pork 
products  the  Importation  of  pork  still  continues  on  a  large  scale. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  1939  the  Impyorts  of  cheaply  produced  pork 
amounted  to  25.827.000  pounds,  against  25,661.000  pounds  for  the 
same  period  In  1938. 

Our  domestic  market  also  Is  being  flooded  with  cheaply  produced 
fats  and  oils,  which  also  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer.  On 
August  15  last  the  wholesale  cash  price  of  lard  in  the  New  York 
market  fell  to  5  cents,  a  low  for  the  current  year  and  2  cents  less 
than  the  price  on  May  12,  1933,  the  day  the  first  A.  A.  A.  came  into 
being. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  need  to  caution  you  not  to  mistake 
the  upswing  of  farm  prices  due  to  the  war  In  Europe  for  a  return 
of  permanent  prosperity  and  a  solution  of  cur  farm  problem.  It  is 
Just  another  shot  in  the  arm.  Indeed,  some  of  its  effects  already 
are  beginning  to  wear  off  The  latest  report  cf  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Ekronomlcs.  for  Instance,  has  this  to  say: 

"Prices  of  slaughtered  cattle  declined  unevenly  after  the  sharp 
advance  in  early  September,  but  in  the  first  week  of  October  were 
somewhat  above  the  low  level  reached  in  mid-August."  Somewhat 
above  the  low  level  reached  In  mid-August      V/hat  Irony. 

Even  Secretary  Wallace,  whose  credulity  at  times  seems  to  sur- 
pass all  human  understanding,  is  not  deceived  about  this  war 
boom    In    farm    conuuodities.     Last    sununcr    the    Secretary    waa 
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tearing  his  h«lr  hi  an  effort  to  find  still  another  new  scheme 
to  increase  farm  prices.  Now  he  Is  going  around  voicing  a  warning 
against  the  danger  of  a  war  boom.  He  Is  pointing  out  that  the 
rise  in  farm  prices  In  all  likelihood  will  be  followed  by  a  slump  of 
corresponding  proportions.  He  Is  cautioning  farmers  who  are 
receiving  higher  prices  for  their  produce  to  get  their  storm  cellars 
ready  for  rough  winds  in  the  offing.  That,  In  my  opinion,  is  sound 
and    timely   advice. 

So  where  does  all  of  this  discussion  of  our  farm  problem  get  us? 
It  leads  us,  I  believe,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  New  Eteal  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem  have  failed:  that  In  some  respects  the  prob- 
lem is  even  more  serious  than  it  was  when  the  New  Deal  so 
gleefully  undertook  to  find  the  right  answers  by  procedure  that 
smacked  more  of  flipping  a  coin  than  of  thoughtfxil  and  painstak- 
ing analysis,  and  that  a  new  start  must  be  made  and  a  new 
method   applied 

Tliat  Is  precisely  what  the  Republicans  In  Congress  have  under- 
taken to  do.  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr  .  of  Massachu- 
setts. Republican  leader  In  the  House,  several  weeks  ago  annotinced 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
agricultural  problems.  CLirroRD  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was  named 
chairman. 

As  to  objectives  and  methods,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  clearer 
exposition  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Martin  when  he  announced 
formation  of  the  committee.    At  that  time  he  said: 

"The  many  conditions  involved  In  the  depressed  and  unhealthy 
Stat"  of  American  agriculture  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  single  for- 
mula The  factors  which  have  operated  to  reduce  agriculture  to  Its 
present  unhappy  plight  have  arisen  from  causes  which  extend 
throughout  the  entire  economic  structure  of  America  and  the  world. 
"Some  of  these  causes  are  due  to  changes  incident  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  technological  advancements,  and  alterations  In  the 
mode  of  life  and  habits  of  entire  peoples.  Including  those  of  America, 
and  are  permanent.  Other  factors  also  Involve  foreign  markets, 
industrial  unemployment  at  home,  sectional,  soil,  and  climatological 
conditions,  each  of  which  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  special  way 

'The  administration's  farm  policy  Is  now  a  demonstrated  failure. 
The  so-called  remedies  have  proved  to  be  merely  temporary  expedi- 
entj  of  no  permanent  value. 

"The  first  prerequisite  to  an  intelligent  effort  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  American  agriculture  is  a  careful  study  of  each  problem 
and  its  relation  to  the  others.  In  order  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  agricultural  problems  from  the  vie  >nx)lnt  of  working  out 
permanent  solutions,  I  have  named  a  large  study  committee  com- 
po.sed  of  Republican  Members  of  the  House  who  have  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  agriculture.  In  order  to  encom- 
pass the  wide  range  of  study  and  analysis  necessary  this  committee 
will  have  to  be  sutxlivlded  into  subcommittees,  each  of  which  will 
study  one  phase  or  problem. 

"The  divisions  of  study  fall  generally  Into  the  following  cate- 
gories: 1.  Dairying,  poultry,  eggs.  etc.  2.  Livestock,  meats,  etc. 
3.  Wheat.  4  Com  and  hogs.  5.  Potatoes  6.  Vegetables  and  can- 
ning industries.  7.  Wool.  8.  Cotton  and  other  southern  crops, 
competition,  etc.  9.  Fruits.  10.  Sugar.  11.  Farm  chemurgy. 
12.  Soil  conservation.  13.  Irrigation.  14.  Foreign  markets,  recip- 
rocal-trade treaties,  and  effects:  dumping,  barter,  etc.  15.  Market- 
ing, cost  of  production,  processing,  etc.  16.  Tobacco.  17.  Farm 
credits. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  conflicting 
sectional  Interests  in  order  that  the  whole  agricultural  question 
may  be  constructively  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
welfare 

"It  Is  imperative  we  work  out  an  afllrmatlve  and  constructive 
approach  to  the  rescue  of  agriculture.  It  Is  an  outstanding  problem 
and  upon  our  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  farmer  will  depend  In  a  large 
measiu-e  the  future  prosperity  of  oiir  country." 

That  &  an  agrlctoltural  program  to  which  I  believe  all  of  you  can 
heartily  subscribe.  You  will  note  that  it  is  no  hit-or-miss  scheme, 
no  quack  remedy,  no  shot  in  the  arm.  but  a  scientific  approach  to 
a  problem  as  important  as  It  is  dtfflcult.  and  which  will  defy  solu- 
tion unless,  as  this  program  does,  all  of  the  various  factors  Involved 
are  carefully  weighed    and  balanced. 


Benefits  of  Farm  Relief  Legislation 
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OF  COLORADO 
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LIVESTOCK 

Mr.  CUMMINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15.  1940,  I 
placed  in  the  CoMCRKSsioifAL  Rccoro  an  article  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Union  Herald  showing  the  prices  of  grain  on 
December  24,  1933.    Today  I  am  placing  a  similar  statement 


regarding  the  prices  of  livestock  on  the  Chicago  market  on 
December  23.  1932,  and  August  27.  1940. 

On  December  23.  1932,  choice  yearling  steers  sold  for  $7.25; 
several  loads,  $6.40  to  $7.  On  August  27,  1940,  fat  steers, 
$13.10,  some  higher;  numerous  loads,  $12  to  $13.  Hogs,  1932, 
top.  $2.30:  good  to  choice.  140  to  180  pounds.  $2.75  to  $2.80; 
packing  sows,  $2  to  $2.25.  Hogs,  1940.  top,  $7.65;  good  to 
choice,  190  to  240  pounds,  $7.45;  sows,  $5  40  to  $6.65.  Lambs, 
1932,  many  loads  well  finished.  79  to  90  pounds,  and  fed  west-  • 
erns.  $6.25  to  $6.40;  fat  ewes,  $1.75  to  $2.  Lambs,  1940.  25 
lower,  some  good  handy  weights,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  native  ewes, 
steady,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

The  above  increase  in  prices  had  a  very  material  effect  on 
the  bank  accounts  in  the  sections  where  they  raise  livestock. 
For  instance,  the  principal  industry  in  Wyoming  is  the  raising 
of  livestock.  In  1933  they  had  64  banks  with  total  deposits 
cf  $40,366,000.  In  1939  they  had  58  banks  with  a  total  deposit 
of  $70,034,000.  or  approximately  a  gain  of  72  percent,  Colo- 
rado, a  neighboring  State,  whose  principal  industry  is  farm- 
ing and  the  growing  of  livestock,  in  1933  had  139  banks  with  a 
total  deposit  of  $203,455,000,  and  in  1939.  145  banks  with  de- 
posits of  $344,431,000,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  69 
percent.  The  bank-guaranty  law,  a  part  of  the  New  Dtal 
program,  insures  a  return  of  those  deposits.  No  small  part  of 
the  1933  deposits  were  lost  in  bank  failures. 

In  1933  ycu  could  not  borrow  a  dollar  on  any  farm  in  the 
United  States  at  any  rate  of  interest,  and  mortgages  were 
being  foreclosed  by  the  hundreds  cf  thousands.  Now  you  can 
borrow  it  at  3 '2  percent.  The  Government  has  loaned 
$2,000,000,000.  Foreclosures  on  farm  mortgages  have  de- 
creased 69  percent. 

Farm  income  in  1932  was  $4,628,000,000.  The  estimate  for 
1940  is  $9,000,000,000.  In  1933  ycu  sold  wheat  or  corn  for 
any  price  that  was  offered  at  the  elevators.  Wheat  in  Liver- 
pool recently  was  the  lowest  in  342  years.  Yet  it  sold  in  the 
United  States  for  twice  the  1933  price.  The  growers  of 
wheat  have  borrowed  $46,000,000  and  the  growers  of  corn 
$146,562,000.  Those  loans  are  absolutely  sound.  In  case  of 
a  drought  there  will  be  no  shortage  cf  bread  and  no  sacrificing 
cf  livestock. 

srG.^R 
People  in  my  district  are  interested  in  sugar:   in  fact,  I 
believe  everyone  in  the  United  States  is.    Farmers'  inccma 
from  sugar  beets  and  cane  in  1933  was  $68,364,000  and  in 

1939,  $90,411,000.  In  1932.  with  a  net  sugar  price  of  $3  50 
per  hundred,  the  growers  of  beets  received  $4.56  per  ton.     In 

1940,  after  deducting  the  50-cent  processing  tax,  the  same 
priced  sugar  nets  them  $6.20  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
present  law  also  provides  liberal  payments  in  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  crop.  In  1933  the  people  who  furnished 
98  percent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  reahz- 
ing  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  bolster  the  m-rket, 
met  in  Washington  and  signed  a  quota  agreement.  This 
agreement  provided  for  practically  the  same  quotas  that  are 
in  existence  today.  In  1932-33  the  world  production  of  sugar 
was  28.872.000  tons  and  in  1938-39.  34,719,000  tons.  This  is 
an  increase  of  about  23  percent.  War  conditions  in  Europe 
have  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  market  for  offshore  cane. 
This  sugar  is  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and 
is  a  threat  to  future  prices. 

The  20  republics  invited  to  the  recent  Pan  American  Con- 
ference in  Havana  produced  during  the  1938-39  crop  season 
approximately  5,600,000  long  tons  of  sugar.  They  consumed 
2,400,000  tons,  and  exported  more  than  3,000.000  tons.  For 
the  current  season  crop  production  is  estimated  at  5.800.000 
tons,  of  which  3,400.000  tons  will  be  available  for  export.  Eu- 
rope cannot  take  this  sugar.  It  cannot  come  to  the  United 
States  without  a  complete  disruption  of  our  market,  and 
tremendous  losses  to  all  elements  of  the  domestic  Industry. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  quota  if  we  are 
to  receive  anything  like  a  reasonable  price  for  our  sugar  beets. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  present  time 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  D:mocrat:c  and  Republican 
Parties  on  agriculture  legislation.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  siixe  the  spring  of   1933.     All 
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legislation  affecting  agriculture  is  first  considered  by  this 
committee.    Let  us  read  the  record. 

President  Roosevelt  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  In 
March  1933.  On  May  12  the  first  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  was  signed.  There  were  60  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
and  34  Republicans.  In  the  House  there  were  309  Democrats 
and  117  Republicans.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans voted  against  the  three-A  bill,  and  52  percent  of 
the  Senate  Republicans  opposed  the  measure.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House,  and  92  percent  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  voted  for  it.  The  Hoosaic-MiUs 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  January  1936  declared  this 
act  unconstitutional.  Congress  then  enacted  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent of  the  House  Republicans  voted  against  it.  and  89  per- 
cent of  the  Df-mocrats  in  the  House  supported  it.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  tho  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  against  it, 
and  82  percent  of  the  Democrats  for  it.  In  1937.  when  the 
question  of  parity  payments  was  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration, on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  which  was  a 
vote  to  kill  the  parity  payments.  95  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  for  it.     It  was  a  direct  vote  against   parity 

payments. 

In  the  fall  of  1937  Congress  met  in  special  session  to  enact 
new  farm  legislation.     In  February  of  the  following  year  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  became  a  law.    This  act 
contained   the   conservation   program  and  provided   for  an 
ever-normal  granary  to  stabilize  supplies  and  prices  of  farm 
products.     An  important  feature  of  the  act  was  the  authori- 
zation of  parity  payments  to  the  producers  of  five  basic  crops. 
The  new  act  also  provided  for  crop  insurance  on  wheat.    On 
the  passage  of  this  bill  87  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
against   it.     In   the   Senate   81   percent  of   the   Republicans 
opposed  it  and  79  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  it.     In 
1939  when  the  parity  payments  were  again  up  for  considera- 
tion the  vote  of  the  conference  report  on  June  22  showed  86 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  against  it.     In  March  1940 
when  parity  payments  were  again  voted  on,  86  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voted  against  and  81  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  it.    On  August  1.  1940.  73  percent  of  the  Republican 
Members  in  the  House  voted  against  increasing  the  available 
capital   of   the   Commodity  Credit   Corporation   from   $900.- 
000.000  to  $1,400,000,000.     If  the  Republicans  had  had  their 
way.  the  farmers  who  raised  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
would  have  lost  their  opportunity  to  get  Government  loans  on 
those  commodities  this  year.    That  is  the  record. 

Since  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  83  percent  of  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  have  supported  farm-relief  legisla- 
tion and  only  39  percent  of  the  Republicans.  In  the  12  years 
the  Republicans  were  in  power  68  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  farm  legislation,  and  in  the  last  7  years  85  percent 
of  the  Democrats  have  voted  for  farm  legislation  and  78 
percent  of  the  Republicans  have  opposed  it. 

Just  how  has  this  affected  Colorado? 

I  INCOIAB 

Farmers  make  more  money— 1939  cash  income  up  83  per- 
cent from  1932;  buying  power.  171  percent  from  1932;  farm 
real-estate  values  in  1940.  up  13  percent  from  1933;  149,174 
acres  of  1940  wheat  protected  by  crop  insurance;  2.047,537 
bushels  of  wheat  were  put  in  the  ever-normal  granary  under 
1939  commodity  loans;  $71,753,015  loaned  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration  agencies  from  1933  to  1939;  debts  of  low- 
Income  farmers  reduced  $1,395,237  under  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration debt -adjustment  service:  16,449.000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSEKVATION 

Farmers  are  conserving  their  soil — 38,000  Colorado  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  \.  A.  A.  program,  representing  about 
85  percent  of  the  State's  cropland;  1.563.560  acres  covered  by 
5-year  acrccment  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1939; 
281.400  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939. 

SSCTTUTT 

Farmers  are  more  secure  in  their  homes — 13,700  farm 
families  received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totaling  more  than 
$1,674,400  from  1935  to  1940;  $1375,926  made  in  grants  In 
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the  same  period;  44  tenant  families  started  toward  owner- 
ship by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  2,576  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines  to  serve  8,301  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments 
01  Rural  Electrification  Administration:  3,355  more  farmers 
getting  central-station  electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935. 

DEMOCRACY 

Farmers  help  run  the  programs — 56  county  A.  A.  A.  offices 
with  1,435  county  and  community  committeemen  administer 
A.  A.  A.  program  locally;  51  county  committees  and  2C  tenant 
purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm  Security 
Administration;  75  local  national  farm-loan  associations  and 
8  production  credit  associations  in  operation;  38  county  land- 
use  planning  committees  formed. 

Not  a  bad  record. 


Far  Eastern  Triangle 
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LETTER   OF   K.   K.   KAWAKAMI.   AUTHOR   OF   ARTICLE 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  justice  to  Mr.  K.  K. 
Kawakami.  author  of  the  article.  Far  Eastern  Triangle.  I 
submit  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  D.  C.  September  13,  1940. 

Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  feci  myself  honored  to  have  my  Foreign  Affairs  article 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  your  instance.  However, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  your  Introductory  remarks. 

Your  remark  that  my  story  is  couched  in  difficult  dlplom»tic 
language  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  thought  that  I  used  the  lan- 
guage of  the  man  in  the  street. 

Then.  too.  I  do  not  feel  myself  complimented  when  you  say  that 
the  article  might  have  been  written  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 
and  that  In  any  event  It  must  have  been  approved  by  that  office. 

I  dashed  off  "that  article  in  a  single  day,  as  new^apermen  ara 
alvays  in  a  hurry,  and  sent  it  off  to  Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  write 
In  diplomatic  Jargon.  I  confess  you  are  the  only  gentleman  who  has 
said  that  the  article  Is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  ideas  I  express  and  words  I  use  are  my  own.  My  ideas  often 
run  counter  to  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  them.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office.  I  do  not  even  go  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  here. 
except  once  in  a  few  months. 

You  may  be  interested  in  reading  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  by  Prof.   A    W    Grlswold.   of  Yale   University.     In  fact,  mf 
article  was-  inspired  by  that  remarkable  bock. 
Respectfully  yours, 

K.  K.  BLAWAKAICZ. 


Daniel  A.  Reed  As.sails  "Wallace,  the  Destroyer" 
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NEWSPAPER   ARTICLE 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ycik  I  Mr.  Reed]: 

DANIEL   A.    REED    ASSAILS    "WAI.LACE    THZ    DESTmOTEB** 

Washingion — Congressman  Dantfl  A  Rttd.  cf  New  York,  charged 
Wednesday  that  the  new  dealers  already  are  making  plans  to  con- 
tinue their  program  of  reckless  (iquandering  of  public  funds  should 
the  third-term  attempt  prove  succcstlul  in  the  November  election*. 


t 
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••The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  third-termites  despise  every 
thcuKht  of  prudent  policy."  Retd  said.  He  cited  a  recent  speech 
by  Secretar\  ot  AKriculture  Wallace,  in  which  the  New  Deal  Vice 
Presidential'  nominee  praised  public  squandering  since  1933  as  an 
achievement  of  jtatesmanshlp.  ^  ^   ^     .v.     ,  »♦ 

"Wallace  the  Destroyer  naturally  is  not  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  New  Deal  has  more  than  doubled  the  Federal  debt  in 
7I0  years  A  public  official  who  destroyed  more  than  10.000.000 
head  of  livestock  belonging  to  the  farmers  of  America,  and  who 
then  plowed  under  more  than  15  000  000  acres  of  American  crops, 
obviously  would  not  hesitate  to  spend  (ther  people's  money  for  any 
cause  The  new  dealers  have  been  wallowing  so  long  in  the  United 
S'ates  Treasury  that  they  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  time— now 
close  at  hand— when  they  will  be  limited  to  spending  their  own 

funds  ■•  ,  ,_,  ,_ 

Congressman  Reed  said  the  Maine  election  foretold  a  solid  na- 
tional victory  for  the  Republicans  in  November. 

•"The  Republican  vote  in  Maine  last  Monday  was  the  largest,  in 
percent  of  tne  total  vote  cast,  since  1928.  when  the  Republicans 
recorded  the  greatest  national  landslide  in  the  history  of  the  party. 

•Millions  of  real  American  Democrats  from  coast  to  coast  have 
repudiated  Roosevelt's  violent  third-term  ambitions  With  dicta- 
tor-hip ensulflng  all  of  Europe  and  Asia,  no  real  American  Demo- 
crat will  vote  tor  one-man  government  in  the  United  States 

■Oui  mighty  Naticn  has  been  weakened  by  New  Deal  squander- 
ing and  dtmoralired  by  Roosevelt's  broken  promises  Recovery  has 
been  sacrificed  to  stairy-eyed  experimentation  More  than  10.000.- 
000  unemployed  have  been  kept  out  of  Jobs  But  even  in  this  crip- 
pied  condirion.  the  Nation  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  Roosevelt  dicta- 
tor h:p  What  grcund  is  there  for  a  hope  that  the  authors  of 
court -packing  and  purge  would  not  quickly  embrace  all  the  other 
methods  and  devices  of  dictatorship,  if  elected  for  a  third  termT' 

Refd  recalled  President  Roosevelt's  1932  promise  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditure  'by  not  less  than  25  percent"  Instead,  he  added, 
the  routine  expenses  of  the  National  Government,  exclusive  cf 
defense    have  more  than  doubled.     But  spending  has  not  brought 

'^'^"The  United  States  per-capita  Inconre  in  1929  was  $672.  For  1940. 
according  to  the  latest  Commerce  Department  reports,  our  adjusted 
per-capita  income  will  be  only  $645  These  figures  m.ean  only  one 
thing— that  the  New  Deal  is  dragging  America  to  a  constantly 
lowered  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people— the  farmer,  the 
^^•wcrker.  and  the  businessman  alike 

••Ever3  year  under  Roosevelt  hiis  brought  at  least  six  Roosevelt 
•emergencies.'  The  Nation  has  lived  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tumult  and  crisis.  And  now.  after  they  have  tried  every  device 
of  squandering.  Wallace,  the  Destroyer,  tells  the  Am-rican  people 
the  New  Deal  should  be  given  4  years  more  to  complete  its  work. 

"But  the  American  ptcple  hivo  no  more  time  fc  brain-trust 
theories  There  Is  important  work  to  be  done.  We  must  build 
up  ur  national  defenses.  We  must  catch  up  on  7  years  of  New 
Deal  neglect  and  Incompetence  This  is  a  practical  J.b.  for  prac- 
tical men  It  cannot  be  icccmpllshed  by  the  Roosovelt-Wallace- 
Hopkins  squanderbund. 

•The  American  people  are  patient  where  noble  j  urposes  and 
honest  Intentions  are  evident.  But  cur  people  are  in  no  mood 
today  to  place  the  stamp  of  approval  on  an  adminls»ratlon  which 
has  "bluffed  through  for  7  years  by  the  ignoble  devices  of  trickery 
and  tyranny  .      , 

•  America  is  In  a  mood  of  rededlcatlon.  The  people  are  out  to 
reclaim  their  Government  from  its  despoilers." 


Plot  To  Make  United  States  British  Colony 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14,  1940 


EDITORIAL   PBOM   THE    GAELIC    AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York,  of  September 
7.  1940: 

(From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York.  September  7.  1940] 

PLOT   TO   MAKE  UNrTED   STATES   BRITISH    COLONT 

••Union  Now-  Is  the  tlUe  of  a  society  formed  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Clarence  K.  Strelt.  who  was  for  10  years  the  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent at  Geneva,  later  the  same  paper's  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  now  connected  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Founda- 
tion a  New  York  Times  concern.  Union  Now  is  for  an  imme- 
diate ment«r  or  alliance  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain. 
Canada.  Ireland.  South  Africa.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.    In  the 


early  months  of  1939.  after  Mr  Strelfs  return  from  Geneva,  he 
delivered  three  lectures  at  the  Cooper  Foundation  at  Swarthmore 
cXge  Pennsvlvania.  in  which  he  advocated  a  superstate  which 
he  referred  to  "as  a  union  of  the  North  Atlantic  democraclM  and 
ihe  countries  which  he  would  unite  were  at  that  time  United  States. 
Unit^  Kingdom  France.  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
AusJSia    Sw^™'.  Switzerland.  Denmark.  Finland,  Ireland.  Norway. 

^hS  r%\-!^Tsr^VrTlTer,er  of  the  United  States  with  the 
BrUish  Sre  ?n  a  broadcast^ver  WMCA  on  August  26.  under 
fheau'^pl^s  of  Union  Now  he  made  a  plea  for  an  immediate  merger 
o?  the  Repubhc  and  the  Empire.  Nothing  short  of  this  union  will 
catsfv  Mr  Strelfs  desire  to  safeguard  the  British  Empire.  His 
speech  was  broadcast  to  South  and  Central  America  and  to  Europe^ 
ThTsame  program  is  heard  three  times  a  week  over  the  same  radio 
station  WMCA  Who  is  paying  for  carrying  Mr  Streit  s  voice  all 
over  the  world-     The  cost^  is  viry  considerable,  too  much  for  any 

^^Mr' Str"e?rifs"a"  Rhcdes  scholar,  spent  a  full  term  at  Oxford  Uni- 
ve^itv  England  His  training  in  mternational.sm  at  the  fountain 
head  ^of  BigS  imperialism%ave  him  inspiration  for  the  plan 
^VTirh  he  is  now  trying  to  foist  on  the  American  people. 

rp?il  Rhodes  the  founder  of  the  scholarships,  according  to  his 
^m  ha,?the  ambiUon  to  brin«  the  world  under  English  rule  and 
Tn  pa^ticu  ir  tTe  uXd  States  The  Diamond  Kingj,  scholarships 
were  intended  to  spread  friendship  for  the  British  Empire  and  to 
ScTte  respect  in  the  minds  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  for  English 
nSutions  The  Rhodes  scholars,  and  more  particularly  those 
from  the  united  States,  receive  special  care  at  Oxford  Part  of  the 
s^hTme  is  U,  treat  them  with  kindness,  to  invite  them  to  the 
Sties  and  mansions  of  the  titled  caste  on  week  ends  and  short 
vacatTons  Everything  is  done  to  make  them  at  home  and  tmpre^ 
them  with  the  importance  of  Ih^  empire  They  acquire  an  English 
accent  and  mannerisms  and  a  number  of  them  became  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  English  themselves  It  is  only  those  of  Independent 
minds  and  sturdy  Americanism  who  retain  a  regard  for  their  own 
h^stitutlons  Those  who  succumb  to  the  blandishments  of  their 
fellow  students  regard  England  as  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world   even  greater  than  their  own  Republic.  ,     ^     „^  ^ 

The  revised  scheme  formulated  by  this  product  of  the  Rhodes 
foundation  would  place  the  United  States  under  a  supergovernmont 
of  which  the  United  States  would  be  one  of  the  seven  countries, 
of  which  five  are  outside  the  American  continent  and  Canada  is 
a  British  Dominion  This  would  give  the  United  States  only  one 
vote  in  the  union  outlined  by  Streit 

In  this  union  of  .seven  states,  England  would  h.ive  six  votes,  and  in 
case  of  any  disagreement  the  United  States  would  be  outvoted 
5  or  6  to  1  This  is  not  a  very  inviting  position  for  the  United 
States  to  as.sume  after  more  than  150  years  cf  complete  independence 
and  her  present  position  as  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 

Mr  Strelfs  plan  follows  that  outlined  in  Carnegie's  prophecy  thr\t 
the  United  States  would  again  unite  with  Great  Britain  In  his 
bock  Triumphant  Democracy,  published  in  1893.  the  late  iron  kirg 
states:  "Let  men  say  what  they  will:  therefore  I  say  that  as  iure  is 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  once  shone  on  Brllcns  and  Americans  united, 
so  surely  is  it  one  mornin;?  to  rise,  shine  upon,  and  greet  again 
the  re-United  States,  the  British-American  union  " 

To  this  purpose  Carnegie  t)equeathed  a  large  part  of  his  legacies, 
and  in  particular  to  the  endowment  for  international  peace. 
Among  the  many  activities  of  the  endowment  is  the  creation  of  th.* 
international  mind,  which  would  weaken  American  patriotism  and 
make  college  students  citizens  of  the  world  rather  than  American 
national'sts  Both  Cecil  Rhode.s  and  Andrew  Carnegie  would  make 
the  entire  world  the  patrimony  of  England  and  relegate  the  United 
States  into  the  subordinate  position  of  a  British  colony.  The 
Rhodes  and  Carnegie  foundations  have  the  same  purpose — that  of 
bringing  the  world  under  the  Jurisdiction  cf  a  power  that  has 
already  annexed  by  conquest  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
fcurface 

So  far  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  not  attained  to  any  commanding 
position  in  their  own  country  Their  sojourn  at  Oxford  has  not 
helped  them  to  gain  any  unusual  prominence  in  the  United  States 
This  English  training  has  undoubtedly  undermined  their  Ameri- 
canism without  adding  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  qualities 
which  make  for  success — political,  business,  or  professional — In  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

Mr.  Streit  will  not  Impress  his  countrymen  with  his  panacea 
for  world  amity  by  the  establishment  of  a  union  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  submerged  by  England.  Is  England  a  democracy' 
What  do  the  more  than  300.000.000  of  India  ruled  by  English  bureau- 
crats know  about  democracy?  Will  America  be  placed  in  a  fantastic 
union  under  the  tender  mercies  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions? 
An  entering  wedge  for  the  merging  of  the  United  States  into  the 
British  Empire,  is  President  Roosevelt's  fantastic  scheme  to  nego- 
tiate a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Canada,  one  of  tha 
belligerent  countries.  The  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  naval 
and  air  twses  in  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas.  Jamaica,  and  other  island.s 
In  the  Caribbean  Sea  must  be  carried  on  directly  with  England  A 
merger  or  alliance  with  the  British  Empire  is  evidently  being  pushed 
by  the  Wa.«.hington  administration. 

The  Dies  committee  should  not  keep  Its  eyes  closed  to  the  mcst 
subtle  of  all  the  propaganda  with  which  America  has  been  bom- 
barded. In  more  than  50  years — British  propaganda.  Why  not  in- 
vestigate Mr.  Streit.  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  and  the  numerous  propaganda  bureaus,  under  variotis  names. 
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maintained  by  England  In  our  big  cities?  The  time  has  come  to 
Check  the  Influences  working  for  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie- 
Rhodes  proposed  British-American  union  which  would  haul  down 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  lift  up  the  flag  of  England.  The  time 
is  now.  not  tomorrow,  next  month,  or  next  year,  for  that  vigilance 
Which  is  the  price  of  liberty.     Wake  up,  America! 


Lundcen's  Death  a  National  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Gaelic  American  (New  York)  of  September  7.  1940: 
IFrom  the  Gaelic  American  (New  York)  of  September  7,  1940 1 

LUNBEIN'S   DEATH    A    NATIONAL    IX>86 

The  tragic  death  on  August  31  of  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen, 
o£  Minnesota,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  millions  who  esteemed 
him  as  a  fcarles*.  and  outspoken  exponent  of  old-time  Americanism. 
A  determined  foe  of  alien  propagandists  and  their  native  agents, 
an  independent  in  politics  who  never  bent  his  will  to  bosslsm.  and 
a  Senator  who  could  not  be  cajoled  or  coerced  to  support  any 
measure  which  he  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  his  death  Is  an  Irreparable  loss  at  this  critical  period  In 
American  history.  A  man  of  rare  abiUty  and  integrity  he  was  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  sham  and  hypocrisy. 

He  voted  in  1917  against  President  Wilson's  declaration  of  war 
and  time  has  fully  vindicated  his  stand.  He  understood  that  in- 
volvement in  a  war.  which  had  no  vital  Interest  for  America,  was 
a  mistake,  even  a  crime  and  neither  clamor  nor  hysteria  could 
divert  him  from  opposing  a  blunder  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  evil,  loss  of  young  American  lives,  and  waste  of 
billions  of  dollars.  As  time  passes  the  folly  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
seems  more  serious  and  inexcusable.  Senator  Lttndeen.  who  was 
then  a  Member  of  the  House.  U  remembered  and  revered  for  his 
patriotL-an  and  steadfastness,  while  the  "yes"  men  In  the  House 
and  Senate  are  nearly  all  forgotten  or  despised. 

His  death  at  this  crisis  In  the  country's  affairs  is  a  severe  blow 
to  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
country  from  Involvement  In  a  war  which  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
one  American  citizen  A  veteran  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  a 
crack  shot,  and  a  man  of  great  energy  and  versatility,  his  views, 
particularly  on  military  affairs,  were  listened  to  with  respect  and 
attention  by  his  Senate  colleagues. 

His  fight  for  virile  Americanism  and  his  respect  for  the  warning 
of  Wa.shington  against  foreign  alliances  made  him  a  leader  of  the 
movement  to  keep  America  out  of  the  imperialist  wars  of  the  Old 
World.  His  death,  coming  so  soon  after  that  of  the  great  Borah, 
weakens  the  ranks  of  the  old  guard  In  the  Senate,  the  men  who 
fought  and  defeated  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty.  Senator  Lundeen  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  loyalty,  courage,  and  service  to  his  country. 
Men  of  his  caliber  are  far  too  few  In  the  Hoiase  and  Senate. 

Senator  Lundeen  s  death  Lb  a  national  loaa.  May  God  be  good 
to  his  noble  soul. 


A  Newspaperman's  Estimate  of  Congressional 
Accomplishment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

*    HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WATERTOWN  (N.  Y.)  TIMES 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  purstiant  to  the  pennlsslon 
heretofore  given  by  the  House  I  place  in  the  Record  an  esti- 
mate of  my  congressional  work  written  by  that  able  and  vet- 


eran newspaperman,  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  and  appearing  in 
that  excellent  paper,  the  Watertown  Times,  under  date  of 
September  12.  1940.  Mr.  Cottrell  is  not  only  a  good  news- 
paperman but  a  good  friend,  and  I  fear  he  may  have  slightly 
overdrav^-n  the  record  of  my  services. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Watertown  Times  1 
CtTLKiN's  Work  This  Season  Widespread — North  Congressman  Has 
Mant  Accomplishments  to  His  Credit 
(By  Jesse  S   Cottrelll 
Washington.  September  12 —With  the  work  of  the  present  s««- 
slon   of  Corgress  practically   completed   and  leaders  arranging   ad- 
journment   effective   the    latter   part   of   this   month.    Congressman 
Fkancis  D.  Cuukin.  of  the  Thirty-second  New  York  District.  Is  con- 
cluding 8  months  of  the  most  strenuous  but  fruitful  periods  in  his 
long  and  f-ucoessfu!   legislative  career. 

Like  other  Members  of  Congress  who  occupy  high  stations  by 
virtue  of  important  committee  assignments  and  advocacy  of  reforms 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  their  constituents.  Judge  Culkin  has.  in 
fact  had  his  nrse  to  the  grindstone  during  the  last  9  months,  both 
In  committee  work  and  constant  attendance  upon  long  sessions  of 
the  House. 

Judge  CriKiN  Is  ranking  Republican  on  two  of  the  most  Important 
committees  in  the  House  at  this  time:  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Should  the  next  House  be  Repub- 
lican, which  is  now  generally  conceded  by  political  prognosticators. 
Judge  Culkin  will  have  the  chairmanship,  no  doubt,  of  one  of 
the.se  committees.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Elections  Committee  No. 
2  and  has.  during  the  last  9  months  this  session  has  been  in  prog- 
ress, written  decisions  of  some  of  the  most  troublesome  election 
contests  that  have  been  before  the  House. 

In  closing  out  the  major  Dart  of  his  legislative  program  for  thla 
session,  friends  of  Judge  Ctjlkin  refer  with  pride  to  his  accom- 
plishments which,  generally  speaking,  have  been  unusual,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  major  measures  were  before  Con- 
gress and  consumed  much  of  the  tmae  and  attention  of  that  body 
in  a  gentral  way. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Thirty- 
second  District  Congressman  has  been  his  unceasing  and  tireless 
work  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  northern  New  York.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  his  colleagues  from  dairying  sections  that  he  Is  not 
only  the  outstanding  but  the  most  fearless  sponsor  of  legislation 
Ir  the  interest  of  the  dairymen  and  advocate  of  their  Interests  in 

the  House.  _.  .     .       . 

Judge  Culkin  has  always  taken  the  position  that  the  dairying  in- 
dustry Is  not  only  the  most  vital  to  human  life,  but  that  It  Is  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  which  cause  the  Interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer  to  be  overlooked  in  many  Instances.  The  Congressman  has 
always  sought  to  free  the  dairy  farmer  from  the  shackles  of  the 
monopolistic  Influences  and  has  sought  at  all  times  to  bring  about 
conditions  whereby  the  dairy  farmer  would  obtain  a  fair  return 
for  his  milk  and  dairy  products. 

In  furtherance  of  that  objective,  he  was  succeasful  in  obtaining 
an  appropriation  at  this  session  whereby  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be  enabled  to  have  sufAcient 
investigators  and  legal  talent  to  delve  Into  the  dairy  situation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine.  Judge  Ctn.- 
KiN  has  sedulously  and  persistently  sponsored  legUlatlon  and  has 
been  able  to  secure  It  whereby  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country 
may  be  amply  equipped  to  carry  on  a  constant  flow  of  exports. 
especially  from  the  farming  sections  of  this  country,  so  that  the 
farmer  might  be  given  the  same  treatment  in  finding  foreign  mar- 
kets for  their  products  as  the  manufacturer.  In  this  connection,  he 
was  able  to  irce  the  Merchant  and  Marine  Commission  of  shipbuild- 
ing Influence?,  so  that  It  might  carry  out  its  mis.slon. 

The  estimated  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  wrought 
by  Judge  CuT-Kiif  In  this  connection  is  estimated  at  forty  to  fifty 
million  dollars. 

Since  the  Thirty -second  District  borders  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Judge  Culkin  handled  every  phase  of  Great 
Lakes'  Interests  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  applying  the  old- 
ag?  pension  law  to  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  oceans. 
The  legislation  that  he  sponsored  In  this  respect,  has  only  recently 
gone  into  effect.  He  also  fought  constantly  for  betterment  of  living 
conditions  and  pay  for  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  high  seas. 

THE    SEAWAT    PLAN 

While  handling  matters  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  their  development,  the  Congressman  has 
ever  been  mindful  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  that  would  come 
to  the  north  country  through  the  proposed  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  Judge  Culkin  feels  that  this  great  project  Is 
now  nearer  consummation  than  ever  before. 

As  an  example  he  today  hailed  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Navy  base  at  Newfoundland  as  a  forward  step  In  this  respect.  He 
pointed  out  that  establishment  of  this  great  base  would  give  a  new 
Impulse  to  construction  of  the  seaway  and  that  it  meant  that  im- 
mediately foreign  vessels  would  now  be  admitted  passage  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  a  consequence. 

Before  leaving  for  his  home  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session. 
Judge  CtTLKiN  hoijes  to  have  the  program  successfully  finished  un- 
der which  the  proposed  acquisition  of  an  additional  300,000  acres 
for  Pine  Camp  will  have  been  successfully  carried  out.    Backed 
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bv  loval  and  patriotic  citizens  in  Jefferson.  Lewis.  Oswego  and 
o^her  counties  who  are  vitally  Interested  in  this  project.  Judge 
Cui^KiN  hopes  to  Lure  ample  funds  for  it  by  including  a  clause 
fn  the  final  deficiency  bill  that  will  be  passed  during  the  last  days 

°'onlv  v^l^irSay  Judge  Ctlkin  made  another  trip  to  the  War  De- 
pa?tmenr  and  went  ofer  the  entire  matter  with  high  Army  officers 
JSd  feels  that  the  War  Department  officers  will  approve  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  property  be  acquired  Just  as  soon  as  it  reaches 

^JudgrCtnJCiN  also  hopes  to  obtain  a  $50,000  appropriation  for 
Cane  Vincent  and  improvements  of  the  harbor  at  Clayton  N  Y^ 
S.?h  of  these  items  are  on  the  river  and  harbor  agenda  for  the 
S^ifselSn  ar^d  he  i«  confident  that  he  will  have  little  d:fficuty  | 
m  havmg  them  included  in  the  bill,  and  has  assurance  of  Senator 
Rait  ft    ind  ethers  that   they  will  be  taken  care  of.  ^     .      ^ 

^'S>  froVSlnne  CampWject  Judge  C^KiN  ^l-ady  obtamed 
an  appropriation  of  8270  000  for  Madison  Barracks  at  Sackets  Har- 
bor, and  an  additional  $200,C00  has  just  been  provided  at  that  place    , 
for  additional  housing  faculties  i,„„hi»h  fr..- 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress  Judge  Ctr^Km  handled  for 
the  Ccnimittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  the  *2.0IK)0.000 
apprS^a^ion  for  additional  locks  and  improvements  in  the  Panama 
canal  and  feels  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
naUonaJ  defense  that  has  been  made  at  this  session  although  he 
?TOnsored  and  voted  for  this  improvement  before  existing  exigencies 
l?^e  that  have  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  two  national- 

'*in"^^'^th-*St^  Lawrence  treaty  comes  before  the  next  Congress, 
as  is  expected,  the  fiscal  phase  of  it  would  be  referred  to  Judge 
CtJiJciN  rccmmittee  en  Msrchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  seaway  proposal,  and  his  experience  in 
handring  such  matters  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
would  serve^blm  In  good  stead  and  would  be  fortunate  for  the 
sponsors  of  the  project  in  this  respect. 

PENSION    MEAStJIlES 

A  Check  of  Judge  Colkin's  ofBce  today  revealed  that  he  has  ob- 
tained the  passage  at  this  session  of  over  75  private  pension  bills, 
the  largest  number  to  the  credit  of  any  House  Member  for  the 
benefit  of  aeed  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans.  Spanish -American 
War  veteranl.  and  their  dependents  and  World  War  veterans  or 
their  dependents.  These  have  all  cleared  the  calendar  m  the 
House  and  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  and  the  attitude  of  that  body 
as  to  such  legislation  will  determine  their  fate. 

One  of  Judge  Cxjlkins  major  accomplishments  at  this  session  of 
Congress  was  obtaining  a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  prohibiting  liquor  advertisement  over  the  radio.  He 
has  fought  consistently  against  liquor  being  advertised  on  the 
radio  his  position  being  that  a  public  utility  like  the  radio  should 
not  be  used  to  indoctrinate  children  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

This  ruling  was  the  result  of  his  bill  against  liquor  being 
advertised  by  radio.  ,         ,  _ 

Friends  of  Judge  Cttlkin  feel  that  while  this  session  of  Congress 
has  been  the  most  strenuous  In  which  he  has  ever  participated,  it 
U  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the 
district  which  he  represents  In  Congress  particularly,  so  far  as  the 
legislation  he  has  sponsored  Is  concerned. 


National  Defense— The  Summit   (N.  J.)   National 
Defense  Organization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  14.  1940 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  interest  to  all  who  are  In- 
terested in  national  defense  is  the  recent  reorganization  of 
the  National  Defense  Organization  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  originally 
instituted  in  April  1916. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  voluntary 
military  training.  It  will  also  cooperate  with  the  mayor  and 
Governor  of  the  State  in  matters  of  national  defense.  It 
has  already  provided  the  nucleus  of  personnel  for  the  local 
national -defense  council. 

Tiiousands  of  American  citizens  throughout  the  country- 
more  accurately,  millions— want  opportunity  most  earnestly 
to  get  some  preliminary  military  training  before  the  tune 
when  they  may  be  called  into  new  and  unaccustomed  service 
by  a  draft  act  by  universal  military  training,  or  similar  na- 
tional necessity.  It  is  all  a  very  human  reaction  in  Uie  face 
of  present  dire,  undesired  necessities. 


The  following  letter  depicts  this  attitude: 

On  September  23.   1917.  I  reached  Camp  Dlx.  one  of  the  many 

""'orNovember  26.  1917,  arrived  at  St.  Nazalre.  France,  member  of 

'Vnlm"  u'ms'tflnsfe'rred  from  labor  battalion  to  flash  ranging 

^'^Sn"ATgusri8"?918%"s  given  a  rifle  and  told  to  ma.e  up  my  pack 
fnr  flip  frrnt   which  I  reached  next  day.  „..^,.w 

r^i.^  hfd  ?So^?^Km:Ss fnX  TronTiVe^  rmrtc^ho^w 
^^^yr;n^agre^whal^'woSd%f  given  for  i  years  military  traln- 

^"LoSfn"  Soothe  future  frcm  my  small  pond,  a  need  for  two^  c^ 
even  thr^.  million  trained  men  could  easily  materialize.  If  not. 
what  harm  has  the  training  done? 

Every  community  in  the  country  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  this,  to  evolve  helpiul  methods  for  its  citizens  in  this 
respect— helpful  alike  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  country. 
'  An  excellent  undertaking  in  this  regard  is  an  undertaking 
involving  no  national  or  other  expense,  but.  as  it  seems  to  me 
valuably  effective.  It  is  being  administered  in  the  city  of 
Summit,  in  my  county  of  Union.  N.  J.  This  Summit  plan 
involves  what  they  call  a  little  Plattsburg. 

The  original  Plattsburg  camp  for  military  training  came 
into  being  in  1915.  through  the  inspiration  of  the  'ate  pen. 
Leonard  Wood.  Many  Invaluable  officers  in  the  former  World 
War  came  out  of  the  preliminary  training  these  men  had  re- 
ceived at  Plattsburg. 

In  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  the  Government  pro- 
vided for  continuance  of  the  Plattsburg  idea  by  inaugurating 
citizens  military  training  camps  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  thousands  of  young  men  have  since  been  given  oppor- 
tunity each  year  to  get  some  preliminary  military  training, 
some  orderly  idea  of  reasonable  discipline,  some  accustomed- 
ness  and  leadership  in  handling  men.  and  a  valuable  impetus 
toward  unselfish  patriotic  endeavor.  All  this  has  been  of  im- 
mense service  to  individuals  and  to  the  country. 

The  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United 
States  came  into  being  during  the  former  war.  its  membership 
composed  mostly  of  graduates  of  the  original  Plattsburg 
camps.  This  is  an  active  country-wide  organization  of  weU- 
known  men.    Upon  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 

1920.  the  Government  recognized  the  standing,  efficiency,  and 
patriotism  of  the  M  T.  C.  A.  and  placed  it  in  direct  civilian 
charge  of  the  procurement  of  candidates  in  every  State  for 
the  yearly  Citizens'  Military  Training  Camps,  which  began  in 

1921.  And  this  year  it  was  this  organization  that  inspired  the 
immensely  popular  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Train- 
ing Camp  at  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere,  and  administered  its 
inception,  cooperating  with  the  Regular  Army.  The  courses 
of  trainmg  of  this  new  Plattsburg  camp,  and  the  courses  of 
the  basic-year  training  of  all  the  regular  C.  M.  T.  Camps,  are 
practicaUy  the  same.  In  1923  the  War  Department  inaugu- 
rated the  present  system  of  civilian  aides  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  compri-sing  a  chief  civilian  aide,  a  corps-area  aide  in 
each  of  the  nine  Army  corps  areas,  and  a  State  civilian  aide  in 
each  of  the  48  States.  The  Secretary  of  War.  on  nomination 
by  the  M.  T.  C.  A.,  appoints  these  cvilian  aides  from  the 
membership  of  the  M.  T.  C.  A. 

In  Summit.  N.  J.,  is  a  local  organization  surviving  from  the 
former  war.  called  the  National  Defense  Organization  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  widely  known  then  as  the  N.  D.  O.  It  was 
organized  in  April,  1916.  its  object  stated  to  be  "to  coordinate 
thought  and  action  for  local  defense  and  national  prepared- 
ness." In  February  1917  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  N.  D.  O..  certain  statements  of  which 
letter,  in  the  light  of  pending  developments,  are  highly  inter- 
esting and  sigmficant,  I  am  permitted  to  reproduce  this  let- 
ter, as  follows: 

Omcx  OF  Theodore  Roosevixt. 

February  16.  1917. 
Mr.  BiTFORD  Franklin. 

Mayor,  Summit.  N.  J. 

Mt  Dzar  Mr   M.^YOR;  Good  for  Summit,  N.  J     If  the  rest  of  the 
country  had  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiastic  patriotism,  there  isn't 
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«n  American  citizen  on  shore  or  afloat  who  woiUd  be  In  danger  of 
an  ati-ack  by  the  representatives  of  any  power  on  earth,  and  we 
would  have  universal  military  training  for  every  man  In  this  coun- 
try and  every  citizen  would  accept  It  a»  a  matter  of  course  that  ; 
In  time  of  war  he  or  she  would  serve  the  country  In  whatever  capac- 
ity would  be  most  efficient.  Meanwhile,  until  we  get  universal 
training  of  this  kind,  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  U  Just  such 
work  as  you,  and  your  fellow  citizens  of  Summit  have  been  doing. 
1  wish  you  v^ell.  with  all  my  heart. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Th«odom  R006EvrLT. 

Tvicnty-three  years  ago,  Theodore  Roosevelt  advocated  uni- 
versal military  training  as  belatedly  millions  advocate  it 
today.  And  a  prominent  weekly  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
Summit  N.  D.  O.  and  spread  it  broadcast;  and  many  towns 
throughout  the  country  patterned  defense  and  preparedness 
organizations  on  the  Summit  N.  D.  O.  In  April  1916.  a  year  : 
before  we  went  into  the  war,  men  began  learning  many  ele- 
mentary military  items,  and  when  these  men  enlisted,  or  were 
drafted,  after  April  6,  1917.  they  rapidly  became  noncoms.  and 
later  officers,  and  many  returned  from  France  with  the  high- 
est military  decorations.  I 

And  last  May  the  N.  D.  O.  of  Simimit  got  into  active  opera- 
tion again,  through  the  initiative  of  its  former— and  present- 
president.  ex-Mayor  Ruford  Franklin,  of  Summit:  who  has 
also  been  New  Jersey  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
since  the  inception  of  that  plan  in  1923.  and  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  M.  T.  C.  A..  Second  Corps 

Area. 

•'FVth  column"  activities  were  at  once  given  consideration 
In  cooperation  with  Federal.  State,  and  city  authorities:  a 
headquarters  in  a  prominent  location  has  been  opened  for 
enrollments,  information  about  technical  schools,  and  similar 
opportunities,  and  for  direct  recruiting  for  the  Army.  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  other  services;  a  women's  division  is 
operating,  and  a  course  of  up-to-date  elementary  military 
training  was  got  underway  at  once.  A  large  group  of  ex- 
service  officers  and  men  and  some  recent  R.  O.  T.  C.  gradu- 
ates have  been  training  since  early  June  to  perfect  themselves 
as  instructors.  This,  of  course,  is  particularly  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  drastic  changes  in  Army  drill  regulations  in 
force  since  last  year.  These  men  will  soon  be  ready  to  drill 
the  larger  body. 

I  had  opportunity,  while  at  home  dtjrlng  the  recent  brief  con- 
gressional vacation  due  to  matters  at  Chlct^go,  to  Interrogate  Mr. 
Franklin  The  execxitlve  committee  of  the  N.  D  O  has  arranged 
Its  operattnt;  organization  on  the  plan  of  a  regular  army  "general 
staff  ••  (O-l  personnel;  G-2  Intelligence;  G-3.  training;  0-4.  sup- 
ply)' -In  the  matter  of  training,"  said  Mr  Franklin,  "we  have 
arranged  courses  practicallv  the  same  as  the  basic  year  of  the 
regular  C.  M  T.  C  ,  which  is  the  same  as  that  given  the  older  men 
at  the  Platt.sburg  "business  and  professional  men's  camp"  this 
year  In  other  words  a  little  Plattsbtirg  right  at  home  Nat- 
urally the  men  will  not  live  together  In  tents  as  at  Plattsburg. 
They  will  live  with  their  families  as  ustial,  and  pursue  their  regular 
dally  avocations;  the  training  and  instruction  will  be  in  the  eve- 
nings and  on  Saturdays  Later.  If  needed,  we  have  an  excellent 
field  ready  to  be  flood-lighted  and  used.  Or  wide  streeU.  or  a  park, 
can  be  made  available  A  nearby  gymnasium  or  large  hall  will  be 
used  in  rtormv  weather  Some  difficulties  will  have  to  be  Ironed 
out  but  we  are  on  our  way,  and  let  no  man  tell  you  diCTerently. 
Whatever  happens,  the  course  well  give  will  be  the  Plattsburg- 
C  M  T  C  course  If  every  community  In  the  country  would  have 
a  little  PlPttVjurg— a  little  Plattsburg  that  effectively  began 
the  training  of  a  f.-w,  or  a  few  hundred,  men— then  many  thousands 
of  patriotic  citizens  all  over  the  country  would  feel  much  better, 
and  of  hlKher  morale;  and  the  Army,  and  the  country,  would  already 
be  measurably  on  its  wav  toward  real  prepwredness  And  all  with 
no  expense  to  anyone:  Just  patriotic  expense  of  spare  time 

I  asked  Mr.  Franklin.  'What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
rifles  to  drill  with?"  He  said,  "I  expected  that  question.  We 
have  a  couple  of  dozen  old  Springfield  rifles  that  we  have 
commandeered  in  various  ways.  We  shall  drill  the  men  by 
squads:  which  Is  not  so  good  as  we  would  like;  but  our  men 
have  the  spirit  and  will  do  the  trick.  Besides,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  items  in  the  Plattsburg 
course  of  training  that  do  not  necessarily  Involve  drill  with 
an  actual  rifle.  Close  order  drlU,  extended  order  drill,  mili- 
tary organization,  courtesy  and  customs,  duties  of  noncoms 
and  officers,  elementary  map  reading,  and  so  forth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  expect  to  turn  out  major  generals; 
only  incipient  ones!     In  the  nrst  World  War,  the  War  De- 


partment loaned  us  a  couple  of  hundred  old  outmoded  Army 
rifles  for  drilling  purposes.  There  must  be  millions  of  such 
stored  away  now.  all  over  the  country,  of  no  practical  use 
except  for  drilling.  Cannot  they  be  unearthed  and  put  to 
this  real,  very  practical  use?  Could  it  not  be  done  imder 
proper  authority  and  with  proper  restrictions? 

Little  Plattsburgs  all  over  the  country  will  serve  as  a 
practical,  valuable  aid  to  individual  patriotic  Americans,  and 
as  an  aid  toward  actually  speeding  up  the  defense  and  pre- 
paredness of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Congress  should  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  War  Department  to  loan  at  once,  for 
ihe  purposes  of  civilian  drill,  all  needed  old  outmoded  rifles, 
to  all  such  practical  patriotic  organizations  as  the  N.  D.  O.  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions. 

With  the  thought  and  hope  that  many  of  you  may  carry 
the  Summit,  N.  J„  little  Plattsburg  plan  to  your  own  com- 
munities, I  am  appending  hereto  the  impression  of  an  observer 
at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Summit  N.  D.  O.:  also 
copies  of  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  organization  to 
the  people  of  the  city: 

[From  the  Summit  Herald  of  August  20,  1940] 
The  N    D    O.  Preliminart  Trainiwo  Coursi  Ljttlj:  PLATTSBtmfr— 

Join  Up! 
"Right  face;  right  shoulder  arms;  forward  march!"     And  32  men. 
members  of  the  N.  D    O    instructors'  training  group,  were  off.  In  a 
column  cf  files,  for  another  evening  of  driU,  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  Infantry  drill  regulations  and  tactics. 

Your  Summit  Herald  representative,  privileged  for  the  first  time 
to  witness  this  group  practice  the  new  Infantry  drill,  wore  a  per- 
plexed expression  a.«  he  turned  to  an  N.  D  O.  official.  This  type  of 
drill  was  different  irom  that  which  he  expected  to  see. 

Replying  to  a  question,  the  official  explained  that  the  old  squad 
formation  of  8  men  has  been  changed  to  12  men  who  now  "fall  In" 
in  single  rank;  that  rifles  are  brought  to  the  shotildcr  while  the 
formation  is  at  a  halt;  that  facings  and  flank  movements  largely 
replace  former  squad  tactics;  that  intervals  are  different;  that.  In 
short,  anvone  having  had  military  trainlrg  prior  to  September  1939 
has  a  great  deal  to  forget  and  much  to  learn  anew. 

Furthermore,  your  representative  was  Informed,  that  former 
service  men,  thinking  of  tactical  formations  and  equipment  In 
terms  of  their  own  experiences,  will  be  considerably  surprised  at 
the  variety  of  weapons,  in  addition  to  the  old  faithful  Springfield, 
now  found  in  an  infantry  company,  and  with  which  each  dough- 
boy must  become  familiar  In  case  of  an  emergency.  Not  only 
has  the  Infantry  company  become  streamlined,  but  It  Is  highly 
technical   and  mechanized   as  well. 

It  was  a  recognition  of  these  drastic  charges  and  Improvements 
m  modern  military  drill,  tactics,  and  equipment  which  prompted 
the  N  D  O.  to  Interest  a  group  of  former  service  men,  graduates 
of  military  schools  and  other  patriotic  citizens,  to  train  for  the 
past  2  months  under  the  direction  of  active  Army  Reserve  officers, 
learning  the  new  regulations  and  tactics,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  form  the  Initial  Instructors'  group  for  the  N.  D.  O.  Little 
Plattsburg  which  opens  soon  after  Labor  Day. 

In  connection  with  little  Plattsburg,  this  N.  D    O.  official  stated, 
i    'an  addition  to  other  matters  being  administered  under  the  N.D  O., 
the  present  particular  effort  Is  being  directed  toward  the  approach- 
ing commencement  of  the  training  course." 

Commenting  further  regarding  the  desirability  for  such  training 
In  Summit,  the  N.  D,  O  official  said:  "In  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  men  are  beginning  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  elementary  principles  of  military  drill  and  disci- 
pline. These  men  are  alert:  they  recognize  the  critical  posBlblUtle* 
with  which  cur  country  may  be  confronted,  and.  realizing  the  part 
they  may  have  to  play,  are  getting  a  head  start  They  know  that 
even  a  fmattertng  of  military  knowledge  acquired  now  can  prove 
most  beneficial  both  to  the  Nation  and  to  themselves.  If  and  when 
thpy  are  called  Into  active  military  serrlce.  In  past  similar  emer- 
gencies many  noncommissioned  as  well  as  commissioned  officers 
gained  their  initial  advantage  through  the  training  received  In 
i    these  voluntary  drill  groups 

'        "As  m  1917-18,  when  the  N.  D  O.  of  Summit  gave  such  training 
to  hundreds  of  men.  many  of  whom  benefited  thereby  when  they 
entered   the   military   service,   this   organization   has   been    making 
I    arrangements  to  give  military  instruction  to  all  those  having  the 
1    foresight  and  willingness  to  spend  some  of  their  free  time  in  thia 
constructive  effort. 

"The  N  D  O.  little  Plattsburg  will  be  open  to  all  men,  aged 
17  to  50  who  desire  to  take  the  course.  The  training  to  be  given 
Is  that  which  Is  common  to  all  arms  of  the  military  and  naval 
service  so  that  those  who  complete  the  course  and  who  are  later 
called  for  active  duty  or  home  defense  will  have  the  advantage  of 
this  experience  over  other  recruits.  Furthermore,  dui'ing  the 
course  those  showing  aptitude  for  leadership  will  be  given  ampla 
opportunity  to  develop  it  In  the  actual  handling  of  troops  at  drtU 
and  in  tbe  field."  .,      w, 

The  N  D  O  little  Plattsburg  cotirse  Is,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  same  as  the  basic  citizens  military  training  camps'  course  and 
the  Bti-slness  and  Professional  Men's  TraUalng  Cotirse  at  Plattsburg. 
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The  basis  of  the  course  Is  infantry  drill.  Practical  training  will 
aLso  be  given  in  interior  guard  duty,  physical  training,  nomen- 
clature  care,  and  markmanship  of  the  rifle  and  pistol,  extended 
Older  drill   map  reading,  and  military  sketching.  | 

Eementary   instruction   in    military   organization.   Army  regula-    1 
tions  customs  of  the  service,  duties  of  ofBcers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  military  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  first  aid.  and  signal  corn- 
municatton   will   be   included.    Other   subjects   may   be   added  aa 
occasion  requires  and  time  permits.  ^  ^       ,        ^  ♦  ^.„v,f 

The  drills  and  training  will  be  conducted  a  few  hours  at  night 
m  deslenated  areas  cut  of  doors,  and  In  halls  during  inclement 
weather  and  any  sacrifice  of  free  time  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  this  contribution  made  to  the  national  need  and  the 
experience  gained  by  those  who  may  be  later  called  to  the  colors. 
Preparedness  Is  the  only  Insurance  against  disaster. 

Information  and  enrollment  forms  may  be  obtained  at  N.  D.  O. 
Hehdquarters  19  Beechwood  Road.  Summit  (open  daily  10  to  12, 
2  to  4.  and  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m..  Monday  through  Friday;  and  on 
Saturday  from  10  to  12  and  2  to  4) . 

(From  the  Summit  Press  of  July  18,  1940] 
Summit  3  N    D    O    Issuis  First  Communiqtji  to  Local  CmzENS — 
Lists    Six    Main    Objectives    as    its    Function    To    Coordinati 
Thought    and    Action    for   Local   Defense   and    Material   Pre- 

.^     PAREDNE3S      IN      COOPERATION      WiTH      CiTT,      STATE,      AND      NATIONAL 
AUTHORinXS 

A  detailed  report  has  Jxist  been  Issued  on  the  six  objectives  of 
Summit  N  D.  O.  and  some  of  Us  accomplishments  to  date.  The 
text  of  this  report,  which  The  Summit  Press  Is  pleased  \o  publish, 
follows : 

Tc  the  People  of  Summit:  »,     ,     w 

The  National  Defense  Organization  of  Summit.  N  J  .  Known 
B-,  the  N  D  O  (organized  April  1916.  refunctloning.  May  1940). 
hereby  submits  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  the  citizens  of 
Stunmlt: 

EEPORT  NO.   1 

The  N  D.  O.  haa  been  functioning  actively  since  lU  renewal 
of  operation*  In  May.  It  conceives  its  function  to  be.  to  coordi- 
nate thought  and  action  for  local  defense  and  national  prepared- 
ness, in  cooperation  with  city.  State,  and  National  authorities. 

Accordingly,  the  N.  D.  O.  has  six  main  objectives,  as  follows: 

1  The  consideration  of  "fifth  column'  activities  The  executive 
committee  at  Us  first  meeting  authorized  and  instructed  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  appropriate  committee,  the  personnel  thereof  to 
be  known  only  to  the  president.  This  was  done  at  once,  and  tbe 
committee  has  been  actively  In  touch  with  the  local  police  authori- 
ties the  F  B.  I.,  and  other  agencies.  Any  communication  in  this 
regard  should  be  addressed:  N  D.  O..  post  office  box  412,  Summit,  N.  J. 

2  The  matter  of  military  training  Communications  were  at  once 
Bent  in  May  to  all  ex-service  men  In  Summit  and  vlclnUy:  and  a 
notable  response  resulted  In  two  crowded  and  tensely  interested 
meetings  in  the  council  chamber,  city  hall.  Valuable  suggestions 
were  made  and  others  later  by  letter. 

One  of  the  points  discussed  was  the  drastic  changes  recently  made 
m  the  drill  regulations  used  in  all  branches  of  the  military  ana 
Qftv&l  services 

It  is  intended  to  offer  soon  to  aU  citizens  of  Summit  a  course  of 
military  training  identical,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  basic-year 
training  of  the  citizens'  mUltary  training  camps,  which  Is  essentially 
the  same  training  as  is  being  given  to  the  business  and  pro.esslonal 
mens  camp  at  Plattsburg  now.  The  Military  Twining  Corps  A^o- 
clation  of  the  United  States  brought  about  the  C.  M^  T.  C.  in  19^1 
and  sponsored  the  present  undertaking  and  obtained  the  authoriza- 
tion for  It  from  the  War  Department.  ^ 

Ex-Mayor  Ruford  Franklin,  president  of  the  N.  D.  O .  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  and  civilian  aide  for  New  Jersey  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  many  years  since  the  first  World  War:  and  as  such  has  had 
charge  of  procurement  for  New  Jersey  for  the  regular  citizens  mlll- 
Sr^  tnuninrcamps:  and  similarly,  for  New  Jersey,  for  the  Business 
and  Professional  Men's  Camp  of  this  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Woodward^  United 
States  Infantry  Reserve,  one  of  the  chairmen  of  the  N  t)  "• 
Military  Training  Committee,  and  a  frequent  Instructor  for  the 
recular  Citizens"  Military  Training  Camps  at  Fort  Dix  and  Platts- 
buic  a  group  of  about  25  ex-service  men  and  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Camp  graduates  have  been  practicing  the  new  drlU  regu- 
lations for  a  number  of  weeks,  drilling  2  evenings  from  7 :30  to 
9  and  Saturday  morning  from  9:30  to  11  each  week,  to  qualify  as 
instructors.  In  other  words.  Summit  is  rapidly  preparing  to  offer 
Its  citizens  a  "Little  Plattsburg."  This  will  give  men  an  oppor- 
tunity for  basic  military  training  in  advance  of  any  call  by  the 
Government.  ,  .    _i«__ 

3  Home  defense:  This  ties  in  with  the  foregoing,  and  plans 
will  be  duly  perfected  and  announced.  

4  The  matter  of  technical  and  mechanical  train  ngfor  war  pur- 
poLs  lummit  has  no  Institution  of  '^^'lY^^^'^'^,^^  '"^ ^^^^S 
vi^Hv  essential  work.  In  cooperation  with  Mr  John  B.  Dougau, 
«,^rLr^dent  of  schools  and  Mr  Thomas  H  Hogan.  in  charge 
STuS^U  of  the  ^SS^unemployment  service,  full  Information 
is  fo  ^tlonal  and  technical  schools,  now  being  rapidly  estab- 
f^-^  ,?^lr  ^^te  and  Federal  authority,  wUl  be  afforded  In  due 
;£;^  to  cltlL^  a^S.T  O.  headquarters.  19  Beechwood  Road. 


These  schools  offer  training  without  cost  to  those  who  enter  and 
rptaln  those  who  show  aptitude  with  pay.  ^,        ,  »..,. 

s  H^l^lnK  The  N  D  O.  will  have  full  information  from  the 
reeul^r^mng  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  National  Guard.  Ma- 
^n^^nTalr  sm-ices  for  those  who  desire  such  If  and  when  prac 
Sle   the  attlnd^ce  of  a  regular  recruiting  officer  will  be  obtained 

^'Z  WomenTdlvlslon.  The  women's  division,  Mrs  Carroll  PBas- 
sett  rhalrman  Is  rapidly  perfecting  plaiis  for  aU  proper  matt.  rs.  It 
Will  cSdp^??  with  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  but  in  ftp  manner 
Teek  t^^upHcate  the   splendid  work  already   being   don^   by   that 

°l^riher°SetaUs  as  to  all  the  foregoing  will  be   submitted  from 

""Sie^oSSrs  of  the  N  D  O.  are:  President,  Ruford  Franklin: 
vlc?pre°?de"ls,  CaSoll  P.  Bassett.  Edward  B^^Twombly^  Gt^y  Bates: 
treasurer    Oliver   B    Merrill;    secretary   general.   Ne^^man   C.   Wade. 

^"^?'"o^pe;1^t7n^|^org7n^^rn^ofT;  N.  D  O  follows  the  plan  of 
a  Regul^ Army  General  Staff;  G-1  (personnel,  Gardner  Eastman). 
O-Tontelligence,  Uoyd  S  King);  G-3  (training,  Robert  E^  Wood- 
ward. Theodore  S    Kenyon);    G  4    (supply,  Ralph  P    VVhUej. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  the  oncers;  and  as  ex  officio 
members  when  called  upon,  the  heads  of  the  (>  I  G^2.  ?_3  «"^ 
G-i;  and  the  current  commanders  of  Summit  Post  138  ^^f^^^ 
Legion  at  present  John  C  Conant,  and  of  Boacon  Hill  Post  190. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  present  Russell  McGowan^ 

General  and  special  emollments  in  the  N  D  O  will  soon  be 
ooened  at  headquarters  General  enroUees  will  be  required  to 
sl^gn Tcard  embodying  the  cath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States^ 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  enrollees  will  enroll  for  such 
I  service  as  they  wish  and  consider  themselves  best  adapted 
I  The  N  D  O  has  no  dues  or  initiation  fees  The  work  has  been 
financed  so  far  by  the  residue  of  a  small  fund  remaining  from  the 
former  wartime  No  drive  or  requests  for  funds  is  contemplated 
now  There  may  be  need  for  lunds  In  the  future  This  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  special  contributions  A  number  of  Summit 
citizens  without  being  asked,  have  already  sent  substantial  checks 
to  the  treasurer,  'for  the  good  of  the  cause."  an  action  which  is 
deeply  gratifying  and  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  Summit  in  the 
present    crisis 

Respectfully  submitted 
:  Ruford  Franklin.  President. 

Newman  C.  Wade,  Secretary  General. 

'        Summit.  N.  J.,  July  16,  1940. 

[From  the  Summit  Herald  of  August  9.  1940] 
The  N   D.  O.  Issues  Second  Report  in  Reference  to  Its  Acttvities 

To  the  People  of  Summit:  ^,      t^     r^ 

The  National  Defense  Organization  of  Summit — N  u  O  — 
hereby  submits  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  to  the  citizens  of 
Summit : 

REPORT    NO.    2 

Following  previous  information,  we  report  that  the  N.  D  O. 
headquarters  19  Beechwood  Road,  will  be  opt-n  for  general  busi- 
ness next  Mondav  night,  August  12.  Until  further  notice,  the 
headquarters  wlU  be  open  every  night,  except  Simdays,  from  7:30 
to    9:30    o'clock 

The  purfKJses  are   as  follows: 

(1)  To  offer  information  in  reference  to  aviation  schools,  tech- 
nical and  other  defense  schools,  courses  of  training  or  instruction, 
activities  for  women,  etc. 

(2)  To    offer    information    in    reference    to   enlistments    in 
Army,  Navy,   National   Guard,   etc 

(3)  To    receive    general     enrollments    for    membership     in 
N    D    O      The  general  enrollment  form  is  worded  as  follows: 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  professing 
full  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  Its  ideals  and 
personal  freedom  within  law,  hereby  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Organization  of  Summit,  N  J.  (the  N  D  O). 
It  is  understood.  (1)  that  there  are  no  fees  or  dues;  and  i2) 
that  membership  entitles  the  holder  to  apply  for  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  some  activity  of  the  organization." 

(4)  To  offer  special  enrollment  forms  to  those  desiring  same,  in- 
cluding enrollment  forms  for  the  Little  Plattsburg  course  of  military 
training  (to  begin  early  in  Septemt>er).  for  instruction  of  women 
In  handling  firearms,  etc.    Information  wlU  be  afforded  as  to  all 

such  matters. 

It  should  be  noted  that  general  enrollments  for  memberships  are 
basic,  and  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  17  years  of  age  or 
over  (no  upper  limits).  (Junior  memberships,  under  17.  will  be 
announced  In  due  course.)  A  general  enrollment  means  (1)  that 
the  enroUee  Is  duly  a  member  of  the  N  D  O.  (no  fees,  dues,  or  other 
obligation);  (2)  that  the  enrollce  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to 
participate  In  any  of  the  defense  and  preparedness  activities  insti- 
tuted through  the  N.  D  O  ,  if  he  or  she  desires;  (3)  that  the  enrollee 
Is  entitled  to  receive  special  notices  of  local  or  national  concern: 
(4)  that.  In  any  event,  the  enrollee  Is  a  live  American  awake  to  the 
present  crisis  and  In  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  the 
N  D.  O.  to  provide  for  the  community  such  opportunities  for  pre- 
paredness and  defense  as  may  be  within  its  power  as  a  local,  un- 
official organization;  and  that  he  or  she  testifies  thus,  by  such 
enrollment,  to  his  or  her  moral  support,  at  least,  to  united  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  officers  of  the  N.  D  O.  and 
everyone  connected  with  It.  are  all  giving  their  time  and  thoupht 
to  Its  operation  purely  as  volunteers,  without  pay  or  emolument 
of  any  kind.  That  its  expenses  for  postage,  printing,  and  various 
unavoidable  Items  (light,  telephone,  meetings,  etc),  are  being 
met  from  the  proceeds  of  unsolicited  contributions  from  patriotic 
citizens  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  That  Information  about  the 
Summit  Plan  for  Little  Plattsburg  and  other  N.  D.  O.  activities 
Is  already  Ix'ins  asked  for  by  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Is  being  supplied  (as  was  the  case  In  1917-18)  and 
win  continue  to  be  Fupplied  That.  In  cooperation  with  local. 
State  and  Ftdcral  authorities,  the  matter  of  the  "fifth  column" 
i«  always  under  consideration.  Tliat.  In  cooperation  with  the  able 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  plans  are  In  hand  for  xise  of  resources  in 
the  event  of  Increa.sed  emergency. 

And  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
N  D  O.  In  these  present  days  of  stress  Is  that  the  only  common 
sense  way  Is  to  look  at  matters  at  their  worst;  and  then,  realizing 
possibilities,  to  try.  so  far  as  humanly  practicable,  to  tie  prepared 
for  the  worst.  If  the  worst  doesn't  come,  so  much  the  better. 
But  It  may 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BuroRD  Franklin, 
I  President. 

Newman   C.  W.\de, 

Secretary  General. 

Stmrnr.  N.  J..  August  7.  1940. 


Volunteer  System  Should  Be  Given  a  Trial  Before 
Adopting  Compulsory  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  K.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  14,  1940 

Mr.  (CXAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  the  House 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  Burke-Wadsworth  compulsory 
military  service  bill.  When  this  bUl  was  previously  before 
this  House  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  then  written.  At 
that  time  it  contained  the  provision  delaying  conscription 
for  a  period  of  60  days  and  providing  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment in  the  Army  during  this  60-day  period  and  for  any 
necessary  conscription  of  industry.  I  favored  and  still  favor 
this  arrangement.  Our  danger  Is  certainly  no  more  Immi- 
nent than  that  of  the  E>omInion  of  Canada,  which  has  not 
yet  adopted  conscription,  though  It  has  been  in  the  war  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire  for  months,  and  its  parent  Eng- 
land in  dire  and  immediate  danger  of  invasion,  if  my  infor- 
mation Is  correct.  The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  in  my  opinion  equally  as  loyal  to  their  Government 
as  the  people  of  Canada  are  to  theirs.  At  least  they  certainly 
are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  under  existing  conditions  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  volunteer- 
ing to  enter  the  Army  in  sufficient  numbers  for  60  days  to 
fill  the  immediate  needs.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it  unll  take 
the  Army  60  days  to  be  ready  to  take  on  the  detailed  work 
of  conscription.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  volunteer 
system  for  60  days  will  not  provide  all  the  soldiers  the  Army 
can  train  In  the  period, 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  preparedness  and  have  voted  for 
every  defense  measure  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  want 
every  American  soldier  to  be  clothed  and  armed  100  percent. 
I  want  industi-y  speeded  to  the  point  that  no  weapon  of  defense 
wiU  be  lacking  when,  if  ever,  attack  comes.  My  record  shows 
my  votes  in  accord  with  this  statement. 

I  believe,  with  our  great  President,  as  stated  in  his  speech  of 
September  11. 1940,  before  a  great  body  of  the  labor  of  America, 
that  appropriations  of  property  by  paying  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor  is  a  long  recognized  right  of  government. 
I  believe  when  necessary  Industry  should  be  conscripted  to  fill 
the  needs  of  our  Army  in  an  emergency  such  as  now  confronts 
the  United  States. 

I  cannot  support  the  conference  report  leaving  out  the 
60-day  period  for  voluntary  enlistment.  Tlie  object  of  the 
Army  is  to  obtain  I.OOO.OOO  men  by  February  1941.    The  pres- 


ent strength  of  the  Army,  including  reserves,  is  686,000  men. 
This  leaves  314,000  men  to  be  obtained  in  4>2  months,  En- 
hstments  in  the  Army  jumped  from  3.872  in  the  month  of 
January  1939  to  33.888  in  August  1940  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary reports.  Pinal  reports  are  expected  to  show  this 
enlistment  to  have  reached  45.000  in  August.  If  this  rate  con- 
tinues plus  the  percentage  of  increase  per  month  as  shown 
from  January  1939  to  August  1940,  the  voluntary  system  wculd 
produce  the  314.0:0  men  desired  by  February  1941,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  these  enlistments  were  for  3-yoar  periods  at 
$21  per  month  while  the  new  provision  would  have  required 
only  1  year  enlistment  at  a  base  pay  of  $30  per  month.  For 
these  reasons  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  conference  report 
as  now  submitted.  The  House  was  right  when  it  originally 
passed  the  bill  with  the  60-day  opportunity  to  enlist.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  conference  committee  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  substitute  their  judgment  for  mine  as  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  of  America. 

Let  American  industry  gird  itself  to  arm  American  men 
and  the  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  of  the  men  of  America 
will  respond  with  valor  to  the  needs  of  today  as  did  their  fore- 
fathers of  the  days  of  Valley  Forge  and  Chateau  Thierry.  I 
have  faith  in  America. 


Preserving  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  L.  B.  CLAUSEN.  OP  RACINE.  WIS. 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr.  L.  R. 
Clausen  of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  is  so  complete  and  so  analyti- 
cal that  I  think  it  should  be  read  by  everybody. 

Septembeb  6,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Stephen  Bolles, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bolles:  This  letter  requires  no  answer,  as  I  am  a  be- 
liever In  the  American  form  of  government,  which  la  a  repubUc. 
with  Representatives,  and  not  a  democracy  for  direct  action,  aa  so 
many  people  have  been  misled  to  think.  Our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  are  there  to  use  their  own  best  Judgment, 
and  not  to  respond  to  appeals  made  by  telegrams,  letters,  etc. 
Your  own  activity  In  Congress  should  be  greatly  commended. 

I  presume  from  my  previous  letters  you  will  imderstand  how  at 
least  one  of  your  supporters  feels  about — 

1.  The  obvious  attempts  of  the  administration  to  get  this  coxin- 
try  into  war. 

2.  The  obviously  drummed-up  hysteria  that  la  being  created  by 
the  administration  through  false  representations  and  false  propa- 
ganda 

3.  The  unnecessary  and  unsound  legislation  that  Is  coming  out 
of  this  un-American  campaign  of  un-American  activities. 

4.  The  failure  to  do  the  obviously  necessary  thing  11  the  Nation 
is  really  and  sincerely  Interested  in  preparedness. 

One  example  of  the  vicious  and  false  representation  used  to 
instill  fear  in  our  people  emanates  from  the  statements  made  by 
the  President  himself  about  submarines  being  in  Alaska,  along  the 
Oregon  coast,  and  around  Santiago,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  oflt  Hall- 
fax,  off  New  England,  and  off  Cape  Hatteraa,  with  the  outright 
statement,  or  the  Implied  reference  that  these  submarines  were 
German.  Another  example  is  the  statement  regarding  the  ease  of 
inva.sion  of  the  United  States  by  air  from  South  America,  Green- 
land, Canada,  and  everywhere  else — from  Bermuda,  and  other 
points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  the  Implication  that  Ger- 
many not  only  could  but  Intended  to  Invade  the  United  States, 
further  adding  to  the  fears  of  our  jjeople. 

Another  example  is  the  exaggerated  and  misleading  statements 
regarding  the  "fifth  column"  activities  In  various  covmtrles  to  the 
south  of  us  and  in  South  America,  with  the  Implication  that  these 
are  German   activities. 

Another  case  of  trying  to  stir  up  not  only  fears  among  the  peo- 
ple but  hatred  against  the  Germans  In  general  and  Germany  as  a 
country  in  particular,  is  the  omission  of  the  real  "flfth  column" 
activities  in  the  White  House  and  In  Washington,  and  by  the  Com- 
mvuilst  Party  In  the  United  States  and  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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countries:  this  has  been  very  carefully  omitted  In  this  false  and 
misleacllng  propaganda;  In  fact,  the  Communists  are  very  carefully 
S-oiected  by  the  present  administration.  We  have  plenty  of  thern 
drawing  money  from  the  Government,  on  Important  Jobs,  right  in 
Washington,  where  the  real  "fifth  column"  activities  are  centered. 
The  attitude  of  the  administration  toward  foreign  countries  is 
obviously  aimed  at  putting  us  in  the  war.  and  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  there  will  be  a  most  deliberate  attempt  to  do  this  before 
elecMon  day  so.  by  some  emergency  act.  the  election  can  be  post- 
poned or  omitted,  leaving  the  President  with  full  dictatorial  pow- 
ers which  have  been  handed  to  him  by  a  subservient  and  un-Arner- 
ican  Congress  It  is  obvious,  even  to  the  most  Eimple-mindecl. 
that  Congress  has  practically  abdicated  during  the  past  7  years 
because  it  has,  by  direct  legislation  and  by  the  confirmation  of  , 
aDPoln'ments  of  the  Chief  Executive,  deprived  our  citizens  of 
■many  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  Impaired  our  Supreme 
Court    whlrh  is  presumed  to  protect  these  rights. 

There  are  many  questions  that  have  never  been  answered: 
(a»   Why  does  the  administration  aid  and  abet  Communlst-con- 
trolied  countries  and  simultaneously  Insult  some  of  our  best  friends 
among  foreign  nations?  .v,    j 

(b)  Why  did  we  cancel  the  trade  treaty  with  Japan,  our  third 
best  cu-tomer  who  is  at  peace  with  us  and  always  fuldlls  it.s 
obiigation-s.  and  at  the  same  time  turn  around  and  aid  and  abet 
Conimunlst -controlled  China  by  loaning  them  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  sending  tro.jps.  etc  .  to  protect  so-caHed  Amer- 
ican rights  or  the  open  door?  We  do  not  have  to  spend  any  money 
in  Jiipan  to  protect  Americans.  American  rights  and  American  : 
people  who  live  In  Japan  are  safe.  „    ,.      ^ 

(CI  Whv  do  we  withdraw  our  Ambassador  from  Berlin.  Germany, 
a  good  customer  and  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the jame 
time  maintain  an  Ambassador  in  Moscow  in  Russia  which  has 
been  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  ever  since  1917.  and  has  done 
her  best  to  undermine  the  American  form  of  government? 

(d)  Why  do  we  Insult  Italy,  one  of  our  best  friends  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  other  cctmtries  who  have  double-crossed  us  on 
occasion  after  occasion?  .       ,  ^  _   i„   ip,, 

(e)  Why  do  we  try  to  pick  a  fight  ard  stick  our  nose  In  Eu- 
ropean affairs  that  are  none  of  our  business  If  we  really  and  truly 

desire  peace?  .  .^      .      .^^^ 

(f)  How  can  anyone  believe  that  there  is  any  sincerity  in  tne 
representatives  of  a  Chief  Evecutive  who  has  lied  to  us  so  con- 
tinuously during  the  last  8  years? 

The  only  protection  we  have  left  as  a  Nation  Is  in  Congress, 
our  Supreme  Court  Is  gone.  Our  Chief  Executive  Is  not  only  try- 
ing to  involve  us  In  disastrous  foreign  wars  but  he  appears  to 
be  a  willing  stooge  or  accomplice  in  promoting  an  International 
free-for-all  general  world  war. 

The  foregoing  statements  may  seem  to  you  to  be  extreme  out 
thpy  are  far  from  telling  the  whole  truth:  they  are.  in  reality. 
much  understated,  and  others,  including  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  made  far  stronger  statements.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  could  know  the  real  truth  about  what  Is  being  done  to 
them  by  the  national  and  International  activities  of  their  own 
Government  I  believe  that  there  would  be  an  uprising  that  would 
amount  to  a  civil  war.  ^     „       *       * 

We  have  at  the  present  time  Senators  rising  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  seriously  proposing  the  confiscation  of 
peoples  property  as  well  as  their  services— they  have  already  been 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights.  It  seems  almost  a  form 
of  insanity  If  there  is  anv  honesty  or  desire  to  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  country  where  men  can  enjoy  any  liberty  and 
freedom  whatever. 

Anv  such  action  as  conscription  of  the  people  s  property  and  the 
destruction  of  their  rlghU  Is  proof  of  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
destroy  America  and  not  to  maintain  it.  Any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative who  seriously  proposes  this  sort  of  thing  could  be  very 
honestly  impeached  for  a  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  In  my 
opinion  He  cannot  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  act  and  vote  In  Congress  to  destroy  this  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  under  it. 

We  draft  men  to  fight  or  go  to  war,  but  what  do  we  draft  them 
for  and  what  are  we  fighting  for?  We  draft  them  to  fight  to  main- 
tain our  liberty,  our  freedom  and  our  right  to  own  and  hold  prop- 
erty otherwise  there  would  be  no  point  In  sending  them  to  war. 
If  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  freedom  and  their 
right  to  hold  property,  then  there  Is  no  point  in  drafting  men  and 
any  talk  of  conscription  of  property  along  with  men  Is  an  absurdity. 

Obviously  If  you  are  going  to  fight  you  have  got  to  have  men  and 
provide  them  with  arms,  but  you  don't  have  to  destroy  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  people  behind  these  men.  tl>e-4^ery  things  that 
these  men  enjoy— the  things  that  these  men  wl^o  h»(Ve  Iseen  drafted 
are  fighting  to  protect.  / 

If  the  Government  can  conscript  factories  or  money  then  they 
can  conscript  homes  and  everything  else  and  the  very  purpose  of 
having  a  government  Is  wiped  out.  The  American  form  of  govern- 
ment was  erected  to  protect  people  In  their  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  man  one  of  the  greatest  of  which,  after  the 
privilege  of  breathing  and  eating.  Is  the  right  to  own  and  hold 
property.  Even  a  dog  fights  for  rights  such  as  this.  Now  if  the 
Government  Is  seriously  considering  the  wiping  out  of  these  rights 
under  the  semlplauslble  and  obvlotos  If  not  vicious  excuse  that  man 
must  fight  then  we  might  as  well  say  good-bye  to  America  because 
we  have  lost  aU  the  things  that  America  was  created  for. 


A  Dart  of  the  vicious  and  crooked  program  that  is  being  carried 
on  is  the  smearing  of  industry  and  the  false  propaganda  emanat- 
ing fr^m  the  Government  Itself  to  the  effect  tlmt  Industry  s 
refusing  to  carry  on  its  obligations  in  a  defense  l^rogram.  or  Is 
conducUng  a  so-called  sit-down  strike  To  anyone  w-ho  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country  it  Is  not  hard  to  trace  the  reason 
S  this  kmd  of  vicious  propaganda.  It  is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  making  the  people  hate 
industry  and  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes  so  they  can  be  led  h> 
Se  S  into  international  complications  and  war  without  protest 
until  It  Is  too  late  to  protest.  ^       ^       w 

The  violence  of  the  campaign  against  Industry  that  has  been 
carr'ed  on  in  Congress  and  Washington  during  the  last  7  years, 
the  lying  propaganda  which  was  used  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  industry  was  behind  the  wars,  and  the  makers  of  munitions 
were  trying  to  promote  war,  resulted  In  a  Neutrality  Act  to  pre- 
vent munitions,  etc..  being  shipped  to  any  belligerent:  the_  temper 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  their  lack  of  spine,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  Congress  stultified  itself  a  year  ago  by  repealing  this  act 
and  passing  an  unneutral  act  In  Its  place,  at  a  time  when  European 
nations  were  at  w;ir  I  can  think  of  no  more  unstatesmanlike  per- 
formance than  this  and  It  Is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  campaign 
against  Industry  which  has  been  recently  loosed  upon  the  country 
ffom  Washington  to  cover  up  the  Incompetence  and  m.tstakes  of 
the  administration  and  to  throw  dust  In  the  people  s  eyes  so  they 
can  be  herded  like  sheep  Into  the  slaughter  of  another  war.  as  they 
were  In  1917  The  same  crocked  propaganda,  the  same  methods, 
and  even  some  of  the  same  Individuals,  are  trylngto  put  this  coun- 
try into  the  war  as  were  operating  in  1917.  The  same  kind  of 
deception  Is  being  practiced  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  obvious  y 
the  same  kind  of  commitments  to  foreign  nations  are  being  secretly 
made. 

Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufBclent  number  of  real  Americans 
in  our  present  Congress  to  uncover  this  program  and  these  activities 
and  properly  checkmate  them. 

There  is  no  nation  on  earth  that  wants  to  fight  the  United 
States:  every  nation  wants  to  be  our  friend:  they  all  want  us  to  be 
their  friend.  If  we  need  preparedness,  the  time  to  have  done  It  was 
back  in  1919.  1920.  and  1921.  when  many  good  honest  men.  good 
Americans,  advised  the  necessary  steps.  If  we  wanted  ccn.'cnptlon 
or  drafting,  it  should  have  been  done  at  that  time,  and  each  young 
man  required  to  spend  about  a  year  in  the  service  of  his  country  .so 
he  could  be  taught  to  be  a  man  This  hasty  passage  of  confiscatory 
legislation  at  this  late  hour,  on  false  misrepresentations.  Is  plainly 
not  only  unsound  socially  and  economically  but.  In  my  opinion, 
plainly  dishonest. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  great  rush.  We  can  take  our  time, 
because  no  one  wants  to  fight  us:  no  one  is  going  to  try  to  fight  us, 
and  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  colossal  waste  and  extravagance  which 
always  accompanies  any  activities  of  the  American  Government, 
especially  when  it  is  under  the  control  of  political  shysters  and 
demagogues.  There  will  be  plenty  of  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
take  limited  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to  take  care  of  all  the 
requirements,  without  any  drafting  at  the  present  time,  and  Ihrre 
need  not  be  any  exces.sive  confiscation  of  property  if  the  Government 
I  will  stop  throwing  away  the  peoples  money.  Enough  can  be  saved 
'    out  of  the  present  unnecessary  waste  of  money  to  finance  any  kind 

of  a  defensive  program  within  the  bounds  of  sanity 
'  I  presume  It  Is  true  that  the  protests  of  one  Individual  American 
citizen  Is  of  very  minor  consequence,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  you  my  views  in  the  face  of  the  dally  events  In  Washington 
and  the  bills  that  are  being  seriously  introduced  in  Congress  by 
men  who  ought  to  know  better  or  who  may  be  the  willing  tools  of 
some  forces  behind  them. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  writing  of  the  majority  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  department  and  not  of  your  individual  activities    # 
which  I  strongly  approve. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

L.  R.  Claitsen. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  Spoke  Truths  in  His  Smoky  Mountain 

Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ADRIAN    ^MICH.)    TELEGRAM 


Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  In- 
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elude  an  editorial  from  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  which 
Is  as  follows: 

WE    HAVE   CROWN    SOFT 

Rugged  Indlvlduall.sm  Is  needed  In  America  after  all.  we  are 
told  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  dedicating  the  Great 
Bmcky  National  Park.  This  was  a  surpnsiug  statement  from  a 
President  whose  administration  has  so  steadfastly  preached  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  look  alter  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Now 
the  President  talks  about  the  duty  of  the  Individual  to  the  state. 
Bcmethlng  we  all  have  been  familiar  with  right  ajong  but  some- 
thing the  New  Dealers  have  not  emphasized. 

Americans  are  growing  soft,  the  President  declared,  saying: 
"Today  we  no  longer  face  Indians  and  hard  and  lonely  struggles 
with  nature — and  also — we  have  grown  soft  in  many  ways  If 
we  are  to  survive,  we  cannot  be  soft  to  a  world  in  which  there 
are  dangers  that  threaten  Americans— dangers  far  more  deadly 
than  were  these  the  frontiersmen   had  to  face." 

The  frontiersmen  had  no  beneficial  government  aiding  them, 
no  wage-hours  legislation,  no  social  security,  no  relief  agencies. 
If  they  were  to  survive  they  had  to  fight  for  their  existence  and 
by  fighting  they  became  strong.  For  them  there  was  no  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  commcdltles;  their  food  had  come  from  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  Neither  could  they  spend  aU  their  reserves 
and  mortgage  the  future  Ttiey  knew  the  lesson  of  thrift,  of 
providing  for  themselves  against  the  posslbUlty  of  rainy  days. 

If  the  American  people  have  grown  soft,  as  the  President  said. 
he  is  partly  responsible.  He  has  led  them  into  fields  of  soft  living. 
He  and  his  advisers  have  set  them  unparalleled  examples  of  publ  c 
soendhig  for  so-called  wTClal  benefits.  To  have  economized  and  Ijai- 
anced  the  Budget  was  the  hard  way,  the  way  of  the  pioneers  that 
the  President  extolled,  but  the  President  chose  the  FOft  way— bor- 
rowing against  the  future,  postponing  the  day  of  reckoning 

PreSdent  Rooeevelt  bo  greatly  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  Nation 
to  take  care  cf  the  unennployed  that  many  got  the  idea  that  Idle- 
ness under  benefit  of  a  Federal  check  waa  to  be  a  P^jn^a""]^  coii- 
dition  The  incentive  to  find  work  was  weakened.  Individual 
stamina  courage  and  initiative  were  forced  into  the  background 
and  rated  of  far  less  importance  than  the  obligation  of  the  State  to 
make  the  individual  secure,  »  v      t,, 

Mr  Roosevelt  spoke  truths  In  his  Smoky  Mountain  speech.  In 
speaking  them  he  was  following  the  leadership  of  Mr,  y^il'Kle  /o^ 
Mr  WlUkie  spoke  them  sooner  That  is  not  to  his  discredit.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  were  right. 


Tempus  Fugit— Experimentia  Docet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission 
granted  by  the  House.  I  place  In  the  Record  a  review  of  cer- 
tain facts  in  our  military  history,  important  but  often  for- 
gotten, as  set  forth  by  WilUam  Randolph  Hearst  in  an  arUcle 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  The  excerpts 
follow:  I 

IN   THE    NtWS— A   KEVTIW   OF   MAXIMS   AKD   COMMON    SENSE 

"Tempus  fugif  is  a  very  fine  phrase  and  a  very  well-known  quo- 
One  does  not  have  to  have  any  very  profound  Latin  learning  to 

know  that  time  flies.  .......  ..w 

And  of  course.  Mr,  Roosevelt  is  quite  right  In  stating  that  the 
United  States  does  not  want  to  lose  any  time  in  adopting  and  exe- 
cutlne  a  proper  proeram  of  preparedness. 

But  time  has  been  busily  engaged  in  flying  for  the  pa.=t  7  years 
Without  particularly  disturbing  the  New  Deal  administration 

And  seven  thousand  million  good  American  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  that  protracted  period  without  securing  any  preparedness 
^irti&t  soever 

Maybe  a  little  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  by  Congress 

Will  now  be  better  than  overhaste. 

We  do  not  wish  to  lose  time,  but  we  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to 
lose  life,  or  to  lose  liberty,  or  to  lose  even,  mayhap,  our  Independ- 

^"•niere  are  other  phrases  besides  "tempus  fuglf  which  very  learned 
Harvard  men  like  our  great  and  good  President  and  your  humble 
columTTlst   quote   on   occaslon-and   all  applicable   to   the   present 

'"Thlre"l5  the  Italian  motto,  "lestlna  lente."  which  being  translated 
means  make  haste  slowly— not  In  order  to  waste  time  by  any  means 
Then  in  addition  to  the  Italian  motto  there  Is  the  perfectly  good 
English  motto.  "Look  before   you  leap." 


That  does  not  even  have  to  be  translated.  It  ts  in  the  naUTe 
tongue  and  is  sound  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  grand  old  English  line  so  full  of  wit  ana 
wisdom.  "Pools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 

Davy  Crockett  said  in  more  homely  phrase: 

'Be  sure  vou  are  right  and  then  go  ahead."  

Daw  Crockett  went  ahead  perfccUy  well  in  the  effective  manner 

which  has  handed  his  name  and  fame  down  to  our  time. 
But  first  he  took  pains  to  make  sure  that  he  was  right. 
That    is   all   Congress   need    do.    and    that   Is   all   the    patriots   in 

Congress  are   trving  to  do.  „^       .       , 

Uslnp  our  minds,  let  us  think  what  happened  to  the  French  when 

they  rushed  headlong  and  heedless  and  unprepared  Into  the  present 

And  using  otir  memory,  let  us  recollect  what  happened  to  us  dur- 
ing the  last  war  when  we  assembled  our  vast  army  of  American 
vouth  and  had  no  equipment  for  them,  and  no  sufficient  clothes 
or  shelter  for  them,  and  no  adequate  hospital  accommodations  or 
hospital    supplies. 

General  Wright,  commandant  of  Camp  Doniphan,  Okla..  declareU 

on  January  28.   1918;  ^        ,cn«/^«  ♦„ 

"The  Army  was  forced  to  expand  from  less  than  150.000  men  to 
10  times  that  number,  and  in  the  process  of  expansion  Inefficiency 
was  bound  to  be  found  in  aU  departments,  and  the  result  of  that 
inefficiency  we  see  right  here  in  the  Camp  Doniphan  base  hospital. 
"Medical  Reserve  officeis  who  a  few  weeks  before  were  practi- 
tioners In  civil  life,  many  of  them  merely  country  doctors,  were 
called  on  to  do  the  auminlstratiun  work  of  a  great  base  hospital. 
Of  course   they  could  not  do  It,  and  the  patients  suffered 

"Whoever  Is  responsible  for  the  delay  In  the  construction  of  the 
hospitals  is  a;.so  to  blame  for  the3e  conditions.  Instead  of  having 
the  base  hospital  furnished  and  completely  equipped  when  this 
division  moved  In.  not  a  nail  had  been  driven.  Real  construction 
had  not  been  achieved  untU  the  middle  of  December,  and  by  that 
time  we  had  on  our  hands  scores  of  cases  of  measles  and  other 
diseases. 

"These  cases  were  forced  upon  us.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  base 
hospital  at  first  for  us  to  put  the  sick  men  in.  we  gave  them  the  sick 
men  and  they   built  a  hospital  around  them  " 

On  Decemt)er  11.  1917,  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
"actuated."  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "by  criticism  from 
all  over  the  country."  began  investigation  of  lack  of  equipment  in 
Army   training   camps. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  speaking  for  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, declared  that  not  one  Army  camp  post  was  adequately 
equipped  with  ordnance;  but  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  the  Army  was 

even  worse  off. 

General  Crozler.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  speaking  before  the  com- 
mittee on  December  12.  1917.  said: 

"The  Government  has  been  trjTng  to  do  in  1  year  what  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916,  when  war  was  Imminent,  had  planned  to 
have  done  in  5  years," 

On  December  19,  1917,  Army  Surg,  Gen,  William  C.  Gorgas 
announced  that  poor  hospital  facilities  were  responsible  for  many 
deaths. 

He  reported  2,000  cases  of  measles  at  Camp  Bowie.  Tex.,  and  said 
the  ba.se  hospital  there  was  unfinished  and  without  water,  plumbing, 
or  sewerage  conditions. 

Another  2,000  cases  of  measles  broke  out  that  month  in  Camp 
Sevier.  8,  C,  „ 

Senator  Hitchcock  read  a  letter  received  from  Camp  Cody,  N. 
Mex  ,  written  by  a  camp  trainee.     It  read  In  part: 

"I  can't  help  but  remark  the  soldiers  that  are  dying  In  the  baae 
hospital  of  pneumonia.  Pretty  near  every  time  I  go  up  I  see  three 
or  four  funerals.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  an  average  of  10  or  15 
a  day  pass  over  the  Great  Divide, 

"We  have  two  base  hospitals  here,  with  five  to  six  thousand  men 
In  each,  with  practically  no  attention  at  all,  so  I  see  why  there  are 
so  many  dvlng  off." 

On  December  28,  1917,  Senator  McKellar  told  the  committee 
he  had  received  telegrams  from  commanders  of  eight  camps  telling 
him  they  were  short  of  overcoats  to  the  amount  of  46,000  In  the 
dead  of  winter. 

Finally  the  authoritative  Government  records  show  that  the 
number  of  Americans  who  died  In  the  Great  War  were: 

Killed  in  action 


Army 


37,568 


Marines ^'*S? 

Navy 


871 


Total -  39-  889 

Died  of  wounds 
Army 12,942 

Marines - l.WJ 

13.049 

Total  deaths  in  action  or  from  wounds 53,838 

While  due  to  neglect  and  Insufficient  facilities,  and  unprepared- 
ness  and  haste,  and  carelessness  the  deaths  from  disease  were: 

Army...- 62.670 

Marines 


304 


Total  deaths  from  disease 62,974 
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Bo  that  It  will  plainly  be  seen  that  due  to  thoughtlessness  and 
ImDulsKeness  nS.mpetence  and  inefficiency,  and  unreasonable 
hT,?rv  and  uAwteTlack  of  thought  and  care,  the  United  States 
l^hed  into  th^  late  war  and  lost  nearly  10.000  more  men  In  the 
^Hd  Warfrom  disease  than  were  killed  In  all  the  actual  engage- 
ments on  sea  or  land. 

We  hurried  ahead  before  we  were  sure  we  were  right. 

Wc  leaped  before  we  loolced.  ^     j      , 

And  as  a  consequence,  we  sent  62.000  American  boys,  dead  of 
neglect  and  disease,  home  In  boxes  to  their  heartbroken  American 
famines— 10.000  more  than  were  killed  in  all  our  battles  in  the  war. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  same  dreadful  mistake. 

In   1917  General  Crozier  said: 

•The  Government  has  been  trying  to  do  In  1  year  what  the 
Naf  onal  Defense  Act  had  planned  to  have  done  in  5  years 

Now  a  more  reckless  and  incompetent  administration  is  trying  to 
do  in  1  year  what  It  has  spent  »7 ,000.000.000  for  and  foolishly  failed 

^Let  i  \?oV^oceed^Thoughtfully.  systematically,  and  efficiently, 
ard  not  asraln  be  persuaded  to  rush  in  like  fools 

If  we  want  to  display  our  classical  lore,  there  are  other  mottoes 
than  tempus  fuglt. 

There  is  the  motto  from  Tacitus: 

•Exnerimentla  docet" — experience   teachce 

A?d^  thSrixe  the  inspiring  and  enlightening  words  of  Patrick 

"^"llave  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided  and  thft  Is 
the  lamp  of  experience." 

Petition  Against  Entrance  Into  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  14,  1940 
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PETrriON  BEARING  THE  SIGNATURES  OF  225  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LADIES-  AIDOP  SALEM  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  

Mr   SCHWERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  petition: 

Buffalo,  August  17,  1940. 

Hon    Pros  L.  Schwtrt.  ^    ^  .   _ 

CcmgressTruin,   Forty-second    DUtnct, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Mk  Schwkrt:  We.  the  undersigned,  being  truly  inter- 
ested and  concerned  over  the  grave  situation  now  existing  in  our 
national  governmental  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wish  to 
express  our  hopes  and  prayers  and  trust  that,  with  the  expres- 
Bions  of  others  and  with  God's  blessing  and  guidance  overshadow- 
Ine  us  all  true  consideration  and  wisdom  will  rest  with  our 
Representatives  who  are  now  charged  with  the  responsibUity  of 
guiding  our  beloved  country  through  its  present  crisis. 

We  wish  herewith  to  express  our  opinion  against  our  beloved 
country  favoring  any  entrance  Into  the  present  war,  whether  it 
means  sending  our  young  manhood  overseas  or  defending  other 
™untrles  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  feel  that  the  political 
troubles  of  fwelgn  countries  need  not  be  ours  and  do  not  war- 
rant the  supreme  sacrifice  of  our  youth.  In  case  of  attack  by  a 
loreien  power  upon  our  own  country  or  any  of  our  possessions, 
then  we  will  be  wUllng  to  make  the  utmost  sacrifice  to  defend 
our  country  and  Its  democratic  principles  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion We  feel  that  to  send  our  boys  acro68  the  seas,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  gain  and  a  great  loss  in  manpower,  a  needless 
loss  which  only  a  parent  can  fiUly  understand  The  physical  and 
mental  wrecks  of  once  healthy,  strong  manhood  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  grim,  useless  warfare. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
Deople  wUl  be  and  remain  such,  and  not  be  influenced  by  wealth 
and  selfish  power.  As  each  problem  affecting  our  neutrality  pre- 
sents Itself,  may  each  Representative  weigh  his  decision  as  though 
the  life  of  his  own  son  hung  in  the  balance. 

The  undersigned  are  a  group  of  citizens  associated  with  Salem 
E\aiigellcal  Lutheran  Church,  Salem  Street  at  Abbott  Road. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Ladibs"  Am  of  Salem  Chxjbch, 
Mrs.   Mis*A   ScHULTZ. 
Mrs.   Roth   Pohlman, 
Mrs.  A.  Kastner, 

Committee 
f  Above   petition   bears    the    signatures   of   225    members    of   the 
Ladies'  Aid  of  Salem  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church.  Btiffalo.  N.  Y.) 


Congress  Must  Answer  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  14.  1940 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember 1940  232  Members  of  Congress  voted  for  peacetime 
conscription,  an  act  which  is  clearly  illegal,  and  for  the 
enactment  of  which  no  powers  are  delegated  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Congress  alone  is  re.sponsible  for  tne 
security  of  our  Nation  anc*.  for  the  welfare  of  our  people;  and 
neither  can  be  protected  by  engaging  in  a  war  wherein  we  pit 
our  forces  against  a  united  Europe,  fighting  for  a  common 

cause.  .  J       ,  ..  « 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
power  which  the  people  have  delegated  to  this  body  in  the 
Constitution,  and  to  aid  in  clarification  of  this  I  shall  quote 
from  page  12091  of  the  Congressional  Record,  September  13, 

1940: 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  enumerates  the  powers 
of  the  Congress.     It  says  the  Congress  has  the  power     to 
piovlde  fcr  the  common  defense." 

It  has  the  power  "to  raise  and  support  armies. 

It  has  thp  power  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 

It  has  the  power  "to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 

The  gentleman  who  quoted  the  above  forgets,  however,  that 
such  powers  are  granted  to  Congress  in  order  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare"  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  within  the  rights  of  Congress  to  give  aid  to 
a  foreign  power  which  is  at  war.  and  we  cannot  provide  for 
our  defense  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  by 
depleting  our  own  defenses.  On  the  contrary,  in  giving  a  part 
of  our  Navy  to  a  foreign  nation  we  actually  retarded  or  de- 
stroyed our  own  defenses;  and  the  Constitution  calls  that 
treason.  The  Constitution  does  not  place  our  first  line  of 
defense  outside  of  the  United  States  and  we  cannot  add  to 
our  own  protection  by  projecting  our  first  line  of  defense 
2.000  miles  from  our  shores.  Neither  has  Congress  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  grant  the  President  greater  power  than 
that  given  to  him  in  article  II  of  the  Constitution. 

It  follows,  therefore,  and  I  base  my  opinion  entirely  upon 
the  Constitution,  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  right  to 
sustain  the  President's  act  in  the  transfer  of  combat  air- 
planes, armaments,  ammunition,  and  the  50  destroyers  to 
a  foreign  power  now  at  war.  In  congressional  failure  to  chal- 
lenge this  unwarrantable  act  of  the  President,  we  have 
jeopardized  our  defenses — which  is  not  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Article  I.  section  8.  paragraphs  11.  12, 
13,  14.  15.  and  16.  are  very  clear  on  this  issue,  and  Congress 
should  be  guided  by  the  literal  meaning  of  these  paragraphs. 
These  specifically  delegated  powers  are  restricted  by  the  tenth 
amendment,  and  the  powers  not  mentioned,  or  what  I  choose 
to  call  unwritten  powers,  are  fully  protected  by  the  ninth 
I   amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

!  In  no  place  in  the  Constitution  are  pwwers  delegated  to 
Congress  to  conscript  men  in  peacetime  or  wartime,  and  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  conscript  private  industries  at  any  time, 
whether  we  be  at  peace  or  war.  After  all.  it  is  the  people  in 
this  Nation  who  are  the  power,  and  they  will,  in  their  own 
interest,  and  for  their  own  protection,  give  all  aid  in  man- 
power and  equipment,  should  such  necessity  arise  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  should  never  forget  that  all  acts  of  legislation 
£ind  appropriation  must  be  in  the  common  defense  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  not  at  any  time 
in  defense  or  the  general  welfare  of  any  foreign  power — and 
;   certainly  not  of  any  power  which  is  at  war.    Such  an  act  on 


our  part  Is  not  only  unneutral  but  is,  in  addition  to  that,  an 
act  of  war. 

The  quotation  to  which  I  have  referred  converriently  omits 
mentioning  paragraph  15  of  article  I,  section  8.  which  I  shall 
now  quote: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppres.s  insurrectlcns.  and  repel  Invasions. 

This  states  clearly  the  purposes  for  which  the  militia  may 
be  called  forth,  namely,  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions,  but  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power. 

Then,  paragraph  16  is  mentioned  only  in  part,  and  for 
better  understanding  I  shall  now  quote  all  of  it : 

To  provide  for  crganizing.  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  cf  them  as  may  be  eaiplcyed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  Statos.  ropectlvely.  the 
appointment  of  the  ofllcers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

It  should  therefore  be  clear  that  Congress  must,  until  ad- 
vised otherwise  by  the  people,  adhere  to  these  paragraphs  as 
they  are  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  enacting  peacetime  conscription  legislation  Congress 
forgot  its  obligated  duty  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  pecplo  and  the  principles  of  their  government. 
On  the  same  day  218  Members  of  Congress  voted  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,000,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  agriculture  and  other 
industries  in  Central  and  South  America.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  our  own  industries, 
with  more  idleness,  poverty,  and  suffering  to  our  people. 

I  shall  discuss  each  one  of  these  acts,  so  that  the  people 
may  know  how  one  Member  of  Congress  views  this  congres- 
sional retreat  before  the  money  changers  who  are  now  ruling 
England  and  America  by  the  control  of  inflated  money  and 
credits,  and  who  are  also  attempting  to  rule  the  world  by 
control  of  gold  and  international  gold  credits.  This  motley 
Shylockian  wrecking  crew  is  made  up  of  those  who  designate 
the  patriots  who  remained  to  defend  their  country  as 
"traitors"  and  "fifth  columnists."  while  they  themselves  ran 
away  to  England  and  America  with  their  ill-gotten  wealth 
and  stolen  gold.  These  cowardly  traitors  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  aid  in  defense  of  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
but.  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship,  they  absconded  with  the 
gold  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  and  our 
own  refugee  ships. 

Mr.  Hambro.  an  internationalist.  Is  now  traveling  in  the 
United  States  as  a  Norwegian,  which  he  is  not.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  disseminating  pro-British  propaganda,  advocating 
aid  to  England.  Is  he  here  in  the  interest  of  Norway?  If 
his  interest  is  in  Norway,  why  did  he  remove  the  geld  from 
that  country?  Why  did  he  leave  the  Norwegian  people  help- 
less and  unable  to  buy  dire  necessities  for  the  lack  of  loreign- 
gold  credit? 

Mr.  Hambro  is  well  connected  in  the  English  banking 
circles.  Why  has  he  not,  with  that  influence,  prevailed  upon 
England  to  return  a  few  ships  to  Norway  so  that  they  may 
be  used  to  carry  food  supplies  to  a  people  who  are  likely  to 
suffer  extreme  hardships  during  the  coming  winter  months? 
Why  has  he  not.  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Norwegian  gold  now  stored  in  the  United  States,  set  up  a 
credit  for  that  country  as  an  aid  to  the  people  he  pretends 
to  love?  He  has  shown  no  such  humane  inclination.  Did  he 
remain  behind  to  meet  the  invading  foe?  It  is  quite  evident 
that  he  did  noi,.  for  he  is  here  now  trying  to  involve  us  in 
the  war,  which  is  the  making  of  his  own  international  bank- 
ing groups. 

No  true  Norseman  should  be  deceived  by  the  twaddle  Mr. 
Hambro  is  handing  out,  for  he  is  as  deceptive  as  those  who 
are  now  here  working  for  the  interests  cf  England  in  order 
to  restore  the  United  States  as  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire 
under  a  world  government. 

How  can  these  deserters,  who  ran  away,  shout  "traitors" 
to  those  who  stood  by  the  flag  and  in  defense  of  their  own 
country? 

Many  of  these  deserters,  now  called  refugees,  are  engaged 
in  the  same  exploitation  of  the  United  SUtes  as  they  were  in 


the  countries  from  which  they  fled,  and  will,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  destroy  us  and  leave  us  as  they  left  the  invaded 
nations  of  Europe.  It  wa.*-  these  thieving  deserters,  who, 
after  having  fled  to  Prance  with  the  Belgian  gold,  called  King 
Leopold  and  his  army  traitors,  when  they,  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, short  of  water  and  food,  were  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  save  defenseless  civilians:  and  the  Belgian  Army,  which, 
back  to  the  wall,  had  stood  by  their  guns,  fighting  for  Belgium 
again.st  better-equipptd  and  organized  forces. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  who.  like  a  man, 
stood  by  his  troops  his  people,  and  his  country. 

Let  us  look  at  this  from  a  purely  impersonal  viewpoint. 
What  would  we  think  of  Government  officials,  who,  when 
faced  by  an  invading  force,  removed  the  gold  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  then,  at  the  height  of 
danger,  deserted  their  posts  for  a  safer  place?  I  do  not 
believe  ihat  such  action  would  sit  well  with  us,  and  those  who 
were  left  behind  no  doubt  feel  as  we  would  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  President  and  the  money  changers  In  America  receive 
these  international  deserters — or  breeding  stock  as  someone 
has  called  them— with  open  arms,  when,  in  justice,  they  should 
have  been  returned  to  the  countries  from  which  they  fled  and 
which  they  did  not  defend  in  their  hour  of  greatest  need.  This 
administration  has  opened  our  gates  to  all  of  this  rifTrafr.  radi- 
cals, and  criminals  of  Europe,  who  will,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  United  States,  wreck  this  country  as  they  have 
those  they  so  ignobly  deserted  across  the  water.  Those  who 
cannot  enter  the  Umted  States  directly  from  Europe  because 
of  quota  restrictions  are  now  coming  in  througr  South  and 
Central  America  or  the  Caribbean  Islands — countries  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  enter  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  now  the  world's  dumping  ground  for  InternaUonal 
degenerates  and  European  criminals. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  given  the  slightest  con.slderation  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
France,  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient  food  at  home,  depend 
upon  imports  for  such  needed  supplies,  and  that  the  same 
countries  also  depend  upon  imports  for  clothing  and  raw 
materials,  the  lack  of  which  will  cause  great  hardship  and 
suflering  dtu-ing  the  coming  winter  months. 

Has  anyone  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  food  and  other  necessities  cannot  be  bought  without 
gold  or  gold  credit,  and  that  many  mothers  and  children  in 
these  countries  will  die  from  starvation  and  exposure,  because 
of  their  having  been  deprived  of  buying  power?  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  one  nation  cannot  buy  from  another  with- 
out gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  while  thinking  of  this,  do  not 
forget  that  the  total  world  gold,  including  the  tons  stored  in 
the  United  States  vaults,  is  not  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  instead  owned  and  controlled  by  the  in- 
ternational bankers;  by  the  same  people  who  fled  from  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  and  after  they  had 
removed  the  gold  to  England  and  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  fortunate,  because  we  are  practically  self-sustain- 
ing, but  bear  in  mind  that  even  we  cannot  buy  rubber,  coffee, 
tea,  or  travel  abroad  without  gold  credit;  and  that  power  is. 
as  I  have  already  said,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Shylccks. 

Does  anyone  realize  that  England,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  administration,  has  commandeered  or  taken  possession  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
thereby  leaving  those  countries  without  means  of  transport- 
ing food  supplies  to  their  people,  even  if  they  had  gold  credit 
in  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries? 

As  a  neutral  American  ask  yourself  this  question:  Is  it 
an  act  of  justice  on  our  part  to  give  aid  to  England,  and  so 
help  her  starve  the  people  of  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
Fiance,  who  in  no  sense  are  resr)onsible  for  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  those  countries  at  the  present  time?  Are  we. 
in  giving  aid  to  England  in  this  unjustifiable  procedure  saving 
Christian  civilization?  This  is  a  problem  to  which  we  might 
give  serious  consideration,  so  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  into  an  international  situation  where  we  will,  when 
it  is  all  over,  be  left  without  even  one  single  friend  among 
the  family  of  nations. 
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Is  It  not  probable  that  we  may.  in  following  the  people 
who  are  blinded  by  hatreds,  be  led  into  a  position  where  we 
invite  reprisals  from  a  unified  Christian  civilization,  which  is 
now  ftc'hting  for  its  very  life?     I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
can  actually  believe  that  Christianity  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
very  countries  which  have  given  this  faith  its  greatest  sup- 
port    Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  Spam,  Prance, 
Germany  Belgium,  Holland.  Scandinavia,  the  Slavonic  coun- 
trie*;  Italy  and  Greece  wUl  unite,  and  that  Turkey  will  join 
such'  alliance  against  the  powers  that  now  control  the  gold? 
Is  it  not  likely  that  these  nations,  united  in  the  interest  of 
their  people,  may  force  Russia  to  join  such  alliance,  under  a 
government  purged  of  the  Communist,  as  crusaders  against 
those  whose  god  is  gold  and  whose  savior  is  a  bribe?     Sup- 
pose such  alliance  will  promise  freedom  to  Indi?.  and  self- 
government  to  the  native  slaves  of  Africa.    Where  would  we 
be  tied  to  the  money  changers  in  the  British  Empire?    We 
wovUd  be  in  a  very  compromising   position,   particularly  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  English  people  themselves  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  own  administration.    I  may  even  say 
that  the  British  are  in  less  sympathy  than  we,  for  they  under- 
stand the  international  problem  much  better  than  we  do. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  a  few  of 
these  possible  situations,  so  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
think  about  it  before  the  administration  leads  our  Nation 
irto  a  position  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  retreat. 

Seme  day  the  truth  will  be  told,  and  we  will  find  that  the 
present  administration,  the  administration  advisers,  the  State 
Department  and  our  meddling  diplomats  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  invasion  of  Poland.  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium, 
and  Prance  Evidence  which  is  now  filtering  through  shows 
clearly  that  promise  of  aid  was  given  to  Poland  and  Prance, 
and  no  better  evidence  should  be  required  to  prove  that  than 
the  following  excerpts: 

Jacques  Dorlot    in  La  Llberte.  February  2.  1939:  ^      ,^ 

•America  has  accustomed  us  to  words  of  support  wuich  are  denied 

••Before  relying  on  the  military  assistance  of  the  United  States 
of  America  let  us  settle  our  differences,  if  possible,  with  cur  neigh- 
bors Do  not  let  the  chance  of  peace  slip  away  for  the  shadow  of 
American   support"    (translation   from   Action   Prancaise.   July   11. 

1939) 

Firmness  Does  Not  Exclude  Prudence  (by  J.  Delebecque). 

•Eneland-s  resolution  and  determination  are  excellent.  One 
should  bewar-  of  the  intrigue  of  those  who  are  doubting  and  these 
Who  would  like  to  assume  an  air  of  bravery  of  a  kind  to  precipitate 
the  desired  conflict.  In  the  critical  period  we  are  passing  through 
the  chiefs  ol  state  in  England,  as  In  France,  are  literally  walking  on 
eees  There  are  people  who  advise  them  to  put  on  iron-shod  boots, 
because  for  various  reiisons— personal  interests,  fanaticism,  total 
bewilderment— they  desire  the  •  bloody  omelette."  The  Poles  have 
in  hand  a  blank  check  signed  by  London  and  Paris.  They  are  urged 
to  use  it  It  is  sought  to  incite  and  Intimidate  the  Briti.«=h  and 
Prench  ministers  by  shouting  into  their  ears  'Munich.'  The  holy 
war  in  which  they  seek  to  plunge  us  is  not  a  war  for  an  endangered 
fatherland:  it  is  a  war  ol  'Ideas',  the  religious  war  in  a  new  guise; 
that  IS  to  say.  a  war  truly  frightful  and  criminal.  Any  such 
affected  patriotism  Is  to  vis  terribly  suspicious. 

••The  perfect  statesman  needs  a  cool  head  and  a  strong  heart. 
And  m  these  days  we  need  more  than  ever  a  perfect  statesman" 

(Monsieur  Delebecque  was  formerly  In  the  French  diplomatic 
service  More  recently  he  has  been  the  specialist  on  foreign  affairs 
for   Action  Prancaise.) 

PAKT  OF   TH«  SPraCH  OF  OTORCES   BONNTT  BEFORE   THE  FRENCH   SENATE. 

ITBRtTART  7,    1939 

And  the  United  States  of  America?  I  have  the  greatest  adnilra- 
tlcn  for  the  great  American  democracy  and  for  its  eminent  chief 
FreMdent  Roosevelt:  the  admiration  felt  particularly  by  all  th^se 
whc  have  lived  In  America  and  certainly.  Mr.  President  Berenger 
could  testify  like  myself  *.,„^ 

We  know  what  may  be  expected  of  America.  I  have  retained 
frlendsnips  there  from  which  I  experience  the  loyalty  almost  every 
dav  But  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  best  service  one  can  render 
to  cur  American  friends  U  to  allow  In  our  friendship  a  shade  cf  dis- 
Ireuon  I  Applause  Very  good!  Very  gocd!|  To  avoid  express- 
ing  herself  with  any  exuberance  harmful  to  her  own  interests. 
(Renewed  proofs  ol  approbation  )  w      ,^  >.-  i„o^«^i.,» 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  own  diplomacy  should  be  inactive 
«s  you  can  well  understand.  We  have  not  ceased  during  these 
recent  weeks  as  formerly,  to  have  the  closest  contacts  with  the 
American  Government,   and   we  have  found   there   an   active  com- 

prehens  on^  democ-acies  are  conscious  ol  their  enormous  material 
•nd  moral  forces  They  know  their  place  en  the  globe,  in  history. 
their  econcmlc  power,  and  they  know  that  no  nation  could  Impose 
Ita  hegenaony  upon  them. 


But  this  friendship  does  not  constitute  and  does  not  wish  to  con- 
ctiTnte  a  menace  to  anyone  It  does  not  aim  at  anything  other 
than  to  aSIre  the  development  of  the  three  great  peoples  in  peace 
and  libert^  NO  nation,  small  or  great,  lacks  the  certainty  that  not 
on?  of  these  three  democracies  has  any  hostility  toward  it 

Chancelor  Hitler  in  his  recent  speech  said  ^e  see  no  advantage 
in  exporting  national  socialism  as  an  ideology.  We  have  not  any 
more  «a^n  to  make  war  against  any  other  nations  because  they 

^'on^^°rTan^  we  may  give  the  same  assurance.  The  democracies 
do°not°"noSri'^TeaTnJt  'anybody,  against  --yi-^^^'^'l^tT^ll 
thought  of  propaganda,  still  less  any  aggres.sion.  They  know  that 
ideas  cannot  be  imposed  upon  men  by  violence  and  they  aU  have 
the  same  desire  lor  peace.      (Very  good    very  K^od.  >  - 

For  centlemen.  there  has  been  one  truth  which  the  heads  o.  gov 
ernmentswirh  a -concurrence  unanimous  and  comfort  ing  ^have  pm- 
clalmed  before  th°  bar  of  public  opinion.  ^h»\,^^«'„„^.^"^^„  "°J 
increase  the  happiness  or  the  power  of  any  nation  and  that  It 
wou!d  perhaps  mark  the  end-anyway  the  retrogress.on-^f  Euro- 
pean civilization.     (Very  good,  very  good,  a "^  applause.) 

This  agreement  itself,  this  unanimity  on  the  evidence,  do  they 
norglve  hoprthat  diplomacy  will  find  means  to  assure  the  peoples 
of  the  long  peace  which  they  wish  with  all  their  hearts? 

No  statesmen  could  have  expressed  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension Of  the  French  people  better  than  Jacqucst  Doriot.  J. 
Delebecque,  and  Georges  Bonnet,  and  it  should  be  quite  evi- 
dent after  reading  their  statements,  that  there  was  a  diplo- 
matic solution  for  England  and  France,  instead  of  war. 
These  gentlemen  also  reaUzed  that  the  situation  was  critical, 
and  that  war  might  terminate  in  a  religious  conflict— which 
would  retard  if  not  destroy  Christian  civiUzation.  They  also 
expressed  fear  that  we  could  not  fulfill  the  promises  made  to 
them  by  the  administration  as  expressed  by  our  diplomatic 
representatives  in  EMrope. 

However  some  unseen  power  launched  both  France  and 
England  into  a  war  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  millions  of  lives  and  untold  destruction  of  property. 

What  part  did  we  play  in  launching  this  conflict  by  our 
meddling  in  Europe?  Did  we  promise  help?  Diplomatic 
correspondence  with  Poland  reveals  that  we  did  promise  our 
aid  and  in  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  we,  in  a  sense, 
allied  ourselves  on  the  side  of  England  and  France.  Can  we 
Members  of  Congress  wash  our  hands  of  guilt?  Is  it  not  most 
probable  that  had  we  come  out  last  year  with  a  firm  declara- 
tion of  neutrality,  that  disagreements  would  have  been  set- 
tled through  diplomatic  channels  instead  of  war? 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  had  the  Congress  adopted  such 
wise  course,  Europe  would  have  been  at  peace  today.  In  ac- 
quiesence  to  the  President's  wishes.  Congress  has  in  reality 
condoned  his  warlike  acts,  which  we  should  have  curbed  in 
the  making.  The  result  is  that  we  are  now  about  to  be  In- 
volved in  a  conflict  tnat  might  be  as  disastrous  to  us  as  it 
will  be  to  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  In  all  fairness  admit  that  Congress  alone  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people;  and  neither  interest  can  be  protected  by  engaging  in 
a  war  where  we  will  pit  our  forces  against  a  united  Europe 
and,  as  the  Prench  statements  clearly  reveal,  may  terminate 
in  a  holy  war. 

Let  us  now  stop  this  foolish  and  supine  attitude  toward  the 
administration.  Let  us  set  the  President  and  his  advisers 
right.  Let  us  prevail  upon  them  to  lend  every  effort  in  re- 
storing the  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Europe  among  the 
nations  which  are  now  torn  by  strife.  It  is  only  in  such  man- 
ner we  can  justify  ourselves  as  defenders  of  the  civilization 
WL  now  claim  might  be  destroyed. 

This  now  brings  me  to  the  subject  that  I  wish  to  discu.ss, 
namely,  conscription  in  peacetime.  Why  are  we  conscripting 
an  army  that  can  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
why  are  we  upsetting  our  national  business  structure  by  con- 
scripting and  forcing  private  industries  to  submit  to  Federal 
domination  and  dictation,  when  such  industries  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  give  full  aid  were  we  threatened  by  invasion  or 
war  by  any  foreign  power? 

What  is  it  all  about,  and  why  all  of  this  eleventh-hour  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  war  hysteria  among  our  people  by 
dellljerate  and  planned  campaign  of  propaganda?  Is  it  a 
childish  attempt  to  scare  the  united  European  powers?  If  so, 
no  one  will  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  it  is  too  late,  and  that 
such  act  on  our  part  may  have  the  opposite  effect  by  stamped- 
ing those  powers  into  a  closer  union  for  mutual  protection. 
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Is  It  not  possible  that  we  may  bring  about  a  holy  war.  in 
which  Islam  will  join  the  united  Eiuropean  powers  to  free  the 
world  of  those  who  use  gold  as  a  weapon  to  crucify  business 
and  subdue  nations? 

Are  we  conscripting  an  army  to  replace  the  English  who 
are  now  opposed  to  this  war,  and  who  understand  and  recog- 
nize the  evil  powers  behind  the  war  machine?  If  such  is  the 
case,  if  our  conscript  army  is  to  follow  the  500,000  rifles 
recently  shipped  to  England,  it  will  be  according  to  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  League  of  Nations,  by  which  they  intended 
to  police  all  nations  with  foreign  troops.  No  one  should  fail 
to  recognize  the  import  of  such  procedure,  for  we  are  slipping 
right  into  such  plan,  laid  down  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Are  we  conscripting  an  army  to  be  transported  to  Africa  or 
India  to  battle  a  unified  Europe  and  Islam  in  the  Sudan, 
Egypt.  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Palestine  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  contemplated  kindom  of  David,  with  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital?  Let  us  not  be  fooled,  for,  as  fantastic  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  British-Israel  World  Fed- 
eration, the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation,  and  other  interna- 
tionalistic  organizations,  which  are  now  Interrelated  and 
dominated  by  those  who  sit  In  the  grand  orient  lodges,  and 
who  are  also  in  control  of  world  gold  and  international  credit. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
discussion  are  thoughts  which  I  hold  to  be  reasonable.  They 
are  not  based  entirely  upon  my  own  opinion,  but  upon  opin- 
ions of  unbiased  and  informed  statesmen  and  writers  more 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Europe  than  we  are  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  impore  Members  of  Congress  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  by  taking  charge  of  this  Government,  as  it  is  our  duty 
to  do,  so  that  we  may  direct  this  Nation  In  its  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  who  are 
placing  their  faith,  hope,  and  trust  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SP:NATE  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  18.  1940 


LETTER   BY  HON    KEY  PITTMAN.  OP  NEVADA 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  publish  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  that  I 
have  written  to  Hon.  Malcolm  McEachin,  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Selective  Tiaining  and 
Service  Act  of  1940. 

There  being  no  objsction.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uktted  States  Senate. 
I  CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations. 

Washingtcn.  D.  C,  September  16,  1940. 
Hon.  M.M.COLM  McEachin. 

Secretary  oj  State.  Carson  City,  Nev. 

Mr  Dear  AIr  McEachin  ;  I  have  your  letter  In  which  you  state  that 
you  will  no  doubt  lect'ive  a  great  many  inquiries  concerning  the  con- 
tents, operation,  and  effect  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940.  I  will  have  sent  to  you  n  number  of  copies  of  the  act  so 
EOOD  as  printed  as  a  public  document. 

I  .sent  you  a  ccpy  or  the  original  Burlce-Wadsworth  bill  as  It  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate,  If  you  will  compare  thts  blU  with  the  act 
as  it  pa.sscd  the  Sonat",  you  will  find  that  there  have  been  so  many 
chanpes  made  Ln  the  bill  by  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  whole  effect  cf  the  original  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  has  been 
changed  In  fact,  from  reading  the  act  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and 
HorFe.  yon  would  hardly  recognize  that  tt  was  based  on  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill 

Unfortunately  public  opinion  was  based  upon  the  Burke- 
Wad5wcrth  bill  a.-s  intrcducfd.  This  Is  quite  natviral.  A  number  of 
speeches  wore  made  agamst  the  bill  before  the  limiting  and  protec- 
tive amendments  were  adopted  in  the  Senate.  Nearly  all  of  these 
amendments  were  adopted  on  the  last  2  days  before  the  bill  was 


flnaUy  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  quite  diflVcult  to  keep  up  with 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  these  amendments  as  they  were  being 
patsed  very  rapidly  and  no  official  print  was  made  ol  them  unUl  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  flrbt  place,  there  was  no  UmlUtion  upon  the  number  or 
conpcrlptecs  that  could  be  inducted  Into  the  service  by  the  Preal- 
dent  except  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  such 
purpose.  If  there  were  no  limitations  upon  the  numl)er  that  might 
be  Inducted  within  the  number  required  to  bo  registered,  then  the 
induction  of  any  number  would  be  legal  and  Congress  would  he 
strongly  persuaded  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  absolute  llmliatlan  In  this 
matter,  expressly  provided  through  the  Lodge  amendment  on  the 
day  that  the  bill  pas.sed  that  not  to  exceed  900.000  of  the  conscript* 
or  trainees  sliould  be  Inducted  into  the  service  or  be  in  training  in 
any  12  months.  It  has  already  been  stated  by  the  military  depart- 
ments that  not  to  excet  d  400,000  would  be  inducted  into  the  service 
on  the  first  call,  and  that  it  would  be  at  least  6  months  before  the 
next  400.000  were  Inducted  into  the  service  for  training.  The  mili- 
tary departments  limited  themselves  to  this  number  because  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  for  housing  a  greater  number.  There  U  still  now 
another  limitation  and  that  Is  the  Lodge  amendment  which  was 
adopted  limiting  the  trainees  to  900,000  in  any  one  13  months. 

The  total  number  of  estimated  registrants  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  35.  Inclusive,  is  approximately  16.000,000  men.  Nevada's  quota 
for  registration  will  be  approximately  16.000  men.  This  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  men  from  Nevada  now  In  the  military  serv- 
ice. Under  the  statutory  limitation  and  the  plan  ol  mUltary  service, 
approximately  400  will  be  drawn  and  inducted  into  the  service  from 
Nevaaa  on  the  first  call.  At  the  rnd  of  a  year's  training  the  trainees 
will  be  placed  in  reserve  In  different  branches  of  the  mUltary  service 
unless  an  Imminent  threat  of  war  is  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
in  which  event  they  may  be  retained  In  the  service. 

The  second  Important  amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  a  provision  that  these  men  Inducted  into  the  service 
for  training  shall  not  be  used  in  the  military  service  outside  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  our  own  possessions.  That  means 
that  the  President  and  the  military  departments  are  absolutely 
commanded  not  to  send  these  soldiers  outside  ol  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  to  our  own  possessions.  It  Is  true  that  It  Is 
contended  by  two  or  three  able  and  sincere  Senators  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  violate  this  law.  Such  an  at- 
tempted violation  by  any  President  ol  the  United  States  Is  Incon- 
ceivable, Not  only  would  Congress  reluse  to  appropriate  the  money 
lor  such  an  undertaking  but  the  President  would  be  subject  to  Im- 
peachment. Tliese  Senators  base  their  suspicions  upon  the  alleged 
and  mistaken  grounds  that  the  President  has  violated  the  law  In 
trading  50  over -age  destroyers  for  6  naval  and  air  bases  off  our  At- 
lantic coast.  Whilst  it  would  be  contrary  to  International  law  lor 
the  President  to  sell  to  Great  Britain,  a  belligerent,  these  destroyers 
lor  gold,  which  would  not  give  us  the  Inmiedlate  delense  we  need. 
yet  every  neutral  government,  as  well  as  belligerent  governments  has 
a  right  to  take  any  steps  deemed  necessary  for  Its  defense  without 
regard  to  how  such  acts  may  incidentally  affect  warring  powers. 
These  bases  are  ol  inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  In  the 
delense  ol  Its  shores  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  however,  to  discuss  these  legal  ques- 
tions, as  the  President  has  time  and  again  promised  the  country 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  take  our  soldiers  Into  the  European 
war.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  land  its  sol- 
diers in  E^^rope,  and  the  President,  having  great  knowledge  ol  these 
subjects,  Is  aware  of  this  fact  Great  Britain  has  all  of  the  sol- 
diers she  needs.  The  vital  test  between  Great  Britain  and  Hitler 
is  now  on.  The  immediate  results  will  probably  l>e  decided  In 
2  or  3  weeks.  If  Great  Britain  wins  this  battle,  then  our  danger  of 
war  is  far  removed  If  she  loses  the  battle,  our  danger  will  be  more 
acute  and  more  proximate. 

I  am  firmly  ol  the  opinion  that  Hitler  cannot  Invade  directly  the 
United  States.  Even  if  I  am  correct  In  this  opinion,  however.  It 
does  not  mean  that  Hitler  in  cooperation  with  other  totalitarian 
powers  may  not  establish  puppet  governments  In  Latin  America 
and  there  accumulate  their  forces  and  armament  for  an  approach 
toward  our  borders  Let  us  admit  that  even  in  the  event  of  victory 
it  would  take  a  year  or  two  or  maybe  longer  for  Hitler  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  in  Latin  America.  Still  If  this  attack  ever  comes  from 
Latin  America  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  and  conquer  the 
enemy.  At  any  and  all  costs  it  is  the  intention  ol  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  bucked  up  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  forever  the  destruction  ol  our  democracy  and 
cur  liberties  such  as  has  been  suffered  by  the  democracies  of  Europe 
at  the  hands  of  the  brutal  Hitler, 

Whether  our  boys  are  trained  to  defend  themselves  In  war  or  not 
will  not  make  war  come  or  stay  away.  If  war  does  come  to  us  at 
Eome  time  through  Latin  America,  then  our  boys  who  are  qualified 
for  training  today  would  be  qualified  to  fight  then  and  would  be 
conscripted.  The  only  question  that  we  have  to  consider  Is:  "ShaU 
our  boys  be  thrown  into  a  war  improperly  trained  to  protect  them- 
selves as  many  were  durlntr  the  World  War  or  shall  they  be  trained?" 
The  chief  objection  made  to  the  present  conscription  and  train- 
ing Is  that  there  should  not  be  conscription  in  peacetime.  Pew  have 
made  objection  to  conscription  In  time  ol  war.  The  World  War 
proves  that  there  isn't  time  to  train  soldiers  dtirlng  war. 

There  are  a  few  brutal  men  in  the  United  States  and  there 
are  a  few  brutal  writers  in  the  United  States  who  favor  selecting 
men  of  the  brutish  type  and  making  them  more  brutal.  It  Is  un- 
fair to  quote  these  military  maniacs  as  an  expiession  of  the  opin- 
ion and  desires  of  the  United   States  Senate  and  the  House  ol 
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Il*^p.e>-'nta»lv«>«  or  of  th*  peopt*  of  thU  wuntry  Ho  P^og*  tn  th« 
world  art-  •'J  fr**  of  brutal  iwrtincu  M  th«  Axoericma  V^^V**^  »•• 
m^r  profit  by  th*  experience  <A  th*  "ne«r^J*f  i';^^.2  t^ 
trop»  during  thi-  World  War  through  the  Uck  of  ^^•^^^?^};^ 
lack  of  the  knowlMljce  neceasary  to  protect  themaelvea  on  the  b»ttl«- 
fleld  against  dentructlon .  ,    ^     *  ^  ,«♦« 

There  waa  not  eufflclent  protection  granted  to  those  nducted  Into 
the  training  service  In  the  original  blU  aa  to  the  welfare  of  their 
deoendenta  their  own  flnanclal  welfare,  and  the  protection  of  these 
trainees  against  the  loss  of  employment,  the  loss  of  their  Pfop;^"/. 
and  the  \os&  at  their  benefits  under  the  social  laws  that  ourGov- 
ernment  has  enacted  for  those  who  depend  upon  their  labor  for 
their  livlne  Those  trainees  who  leave  the  Government  service  or 
private  en^loyment  are  assured  of  return  to  their  positions  upon 
their  discharge,  to  the  same  ranks  and  priorities  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  l^neflts  under  existing  law  that  they  enjoyed  at  the 
time  they  were  Inducted  Into  the  service.  ..„,^„»„ 

Again  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  protecting  such  trainees 
while  in  the  service  against  foreclosures  and  other  actions  at  law 
and  granting  a  moratorium  on  Insurance  premiums,  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  compensations,  and  other  characters  ol  relief  as 
are  now  provided  by  law  In  cases  of  foreclosures. 

m  case  the  Government  is  compelled  to  take  over  and  operate 
a  plant  it  Is  provided  that  "nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  render  Inapplicable  existing  State  or  Federal  laws  concerning 
the  health,  safety,  security,  and  employment  standards  of  the  em- 
ployees in  such  plant."  In  fact,  every  provision  of  law  has  been 
made  in  the  act  to  protect  the  status  of  the  trainee  at  the  time 
that  he  ww,  Inducted  into  the  service  untU  he  Is  discharged. 

It  is  recognized  In  the  act  that  no  successful  war  can  be  carr  ed 
on  by  soldiers  alone  Soldiers  must  be  supplied  not  alone  with 
the  instruments  of  war  but  also  with  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 
For  that  reason,  as  was  done  In  the  World  War.  those  who  can 
perform  more  valuable  services  In  the  event  of  war  in  supplying 
the  necessities  of  the  country  as  weU  as  the  Army  will  be  placed  in 

"  -The  ^nate  by  amendment  provided  that  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  divinity  students  should  be  placed  in  the  deferred  class  and 

exempted  from  training.  „H^r,t»H    tr,    tv,« 

It  is  also  provided  In  the  act  by  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Senate  that  student*  who  have  entered  college  In  1940  shaU  In  no 
case  be  called  Into  training  until  July  1.  1941.  „„,„^,„„ 

Those  having  dependents  and  who  must  rely  upon  their  salaries 
or  wages  to  support  such  dependents  are  placed  in  a  deferred  class. 

Every  protection  for  the  welfare  of  the  trainees  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  provided  for  „,„o=4fl..«. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  registration  and  classlQca- 
tlon  and  the  Induction  into  the  training  service  will  be  proclaimed 
and  circulated  In  the  near  future.  There  Is  one  thing  certain— 
and  that  Is  mandatory  In  the  law— that  the  conscription  boards 
shall  be  established  in  each  county  in  each  State  and  will  be  com- 
posed solely  of  citizens  of  such  covmtles.  These  boards  and  per- 
sonnel officers  win  b3  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
States  The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which  expressly  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  military  services  of  the  United  States 
will  be  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  any  such  boards.  If  any  in- 
ductee feels  aggrieved  by  action  taken  by  a  local  board,  he  will 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  have  an 
appeal  to  an  appeal  board. 

If  anything  on  earth  will  prevent  war  being  forced  upon  us.  It  Is 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  In  preparing 
such  a  defense  that  no  one  will  dare  attack  us.  It  knows  that  our 
bovs  wUl  not  be  led  into  any  war  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  our  own  possessions,  and  only  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
IX  we  are  threatened  with  attack.  ,  m       j 

For  the  sake  of  their  peace  of  mind,  let  the  mothers  of  Nevada 
»nd  the  rest  of  the  country  banish  groxindless  fears. 

Sincerely  youis.  ^^  Ptitman. 


\ 


Wendell  L,  Willkie's  Visit  to  Chicago 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  18. 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr   BARKLEY.    Mr.  Prcaldent.  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Kmcokd  a  atatement  Issued  a  day  or 


two  ago  by  the  senior  S^'nator  from  IllinoU  fMr  LrrAsl. 
chairman  of  the  midwestem  region  of  the  IX-mocratic  Na- 
tional  Committee,  following  the  visit  of  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  President  to  the  city  of  Chicago  on  la*t  Saturday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CHICAGO  Iix.-^nator  Scorr  W  Luca«.  chairman  of  the  mld- 
wwtera  region  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Issued  the 
Touiw^g  statement  after  Wendell  WlUkle's  recent  visit  to  Chicago^ 

"SJ  Winkle's  speeches  In  Chicago  yesterday  were  sufHclent  to 
give  the  Nation  a  ^mn  warning  regarding  his  essential  unfitness 
to  be  I^esldent.  I  doubt  that  the  whole  range  of  American  politi- 
cal hlstorv  can  show  a  Presidential  candidate  exposing  more  clearly 
and  iiS^kabry  his  basic  instability  and  entire  failure  to  gra-sp 
the  meaning  of  statesmanship  and  governmental  responsibility. 

"Nothlne  In  all  his  gyrations  in  Chicago  yesterday  was  more 
reveling  than  his  Jeer,  "To  hell  with  Chicago."  made  In  Cicero  on 
the  out^lrts  of  the  great  metropolis  that  was  entertaining  hinrr 

"At  the  start  of  his  adventurer's  dash  for  the  Presidency  he 
announced  he  would  not  make  a  campaign  of  P*'-^^"^  "^^„*"'* J^fj 
yesterday,  he  started  his  western  tour  with  the  cry  To  hell  wl  h 
Chicago.'  And  I.  as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  this  Sta^  in 
Congress,  wish  to  rebuke  him  as  emphatically  as  I  »^Jio'',,^°'^„,^ 
am  not  a  resident  of  Chicago  and  can  therefore  speak  with  more 
freedom,  perhaps,  than  one  who  lives  In  that  city.  As  a  citl^n 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  which  Chicago  is  a  part,  I  wish  to  answer 
his  Insult  with  the  statement  that  he  has  done  more  than  defame 
Chlcag^  he  has  defamed  Illinois,  which  Is  proud  of  Its  great  city 
and  of  the  people  in  it.  »„^^,„ 

••This  declaration.  'To  hell  with  Chicago.'  Is  no  slip  of  the  tongue, 
no   chance   quip    or   wisecrack.     He   began    his    day    In    Chicago    by 
;    declaring  publiclv,  'If  you  will  listen  for  the  next  2  months,  you  will 
hear  the  truth  In  plain  Indiana  language  nobody  can  mlsunder- 

stand.'  I 

"His  consignment  of  Chicago  to  eternal  damnation  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  primary  rashness  of  the  Willkie  character  It  sho^s 
his  unsoundness,  his  lack  of  the  balance,  and  of  the  wisdom  which 
the  Nation  needs  In  this  time  of  appalling  emergency  Can  any 
one  of  the  men  and  women  who.  3  months  ago.  were  prepared  to 
admire  Willkie,  now  Imagine  him  as  President  in  the  4  years  when 
the  Nation's  very  fate  may  depend  upon  cool  Judgment? 

"Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  among  the  common  people, 
agree  today  that  what  the  Nation  is  going  to  need  to  guide  its  next 
administration  is  a  seasoned,  experienced,  and  wt-ll-trained  nilnd 

••In  view  of  this  emergency,  and  of  this  performance  of  yesterday, 
we  as  citizens,  are  entitled  to  atk  if  WiUkle  Isnt  the  kind  of  m-aii 
who  might  well  lose  his  head,  any  moment,  and  say  to  hell  witn 
New  England,  or  the  South,  or  perhaps  the  whole  Middle  West. 

"He  has  already  as  much  as  said.  •To  hell  with  independent  news- 
papers '  He  was  president  of  the  powerful  public  utility  which 
strangled  the  Chattanooga  News  because  it  dared  oppose  his  mo- 
nopoly He  has  treated  with  contempt  the  tried  and  proved 
statesmen  of  the  Republican  Party  and  h.ns  gone  off  arrogantly  with 
stock  brokers  and  fellow  utility  barons  managing  his  campaign. 

"Yesterday  he  gave  an  insult  to  the  patriotic  businessmen  of  the 
country  by  declaring  that  if  elected  President  he  would  prepare  the 
country  for  war  by  giving  the  authority  to  'businessmen  not  politi- 
cians •  In  this  he  totally  ignored  the  fact  that  the  most  thoroughly 
prepared  businessmen  are  now  directing  the  production  of  the 
necessary  guns  and  planes.  Does  he  imply  that  he,  who  was  never 
more  than  a  corporation  lawyer,  a  front  man  for  gigantic  utilities. 
Is  abler  to  direct  industrial  preparedness  than  Stettinlus  of  United 
States  Steel  and  Knudsen  of  General  Motors?  Is  he  more  trust- 
worthy than  Biggers  and  the  other  industrial  leaders  who  are  de- 
voting their  training  and  skill  toward  arming  the  Nation  this 
minute? 

"Some  of  my  Republican  friends  In  the  United  States  Senate  teU 
me  they  wish  Willkie  wouldn't  talk  so  much  '  But  I  answer  with 
entire  seriousness  and  earnestness  that  it  is  fortunate  for  America 
that  he  is  talking  enough  and  showing  enough  of  his  wisecracks 
and  flippancies  to  reveal  his  true  incapacity  for  statesmanship,  his 
Inability  to  comprehend  what  it  takes  to  achieve  common-sense 
government.  Thank  God.  Willkie  is  talking.  It  has  given  the 
Nation  a  chance  to  discover  in  ample  time  that  by  some  curious 
accident  the  Republican  Party  got  a  patent-medicine  showman  when 
It  comes  to  the  solemn  business  of  considering  national  issues  in 
this  world  crisis 

"In  his  strange  performance  of  yesterday,  WiUkle  Instilted  the 
Intelligence  of  factory  workers  by  assuring  them  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  never  given  a  man  a  Job  In  private  Industry.  Th*s  Is 
plain  noiisen.se.  as  any  stirvey  of  the  relative  unemployment  In  1932 
and  In  1939  will  show.  Long  before  war  orders  developed  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  gain  In  national  Income  and  employment. 

••The  net  result  of  Willkie's  medicine  show  inva-^ion  of  Chicago 
yesterday  will  be,  I  predict,  that  the  city  will  rebuke  him  next 
November  with  a  Roosevelt  majority  of  500  000  Instead  of  the  pre- 
viously expected  300.000.  and  that  down-State  will  Join  with  lU 
great  metropolu  In  turning  his  profane  liisult  back  upon  bis  bead." 
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lUi^iMt  ration  of  AlicfW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  18,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  LEMUEL  B  SCHOFIELD,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  registration  of 
aliens,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lemuel  B.  Schofield,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturabzation  Service.  Department  of  Justice,  on  August  15. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  talk  to  you  on  an  Important  phase  of  the 
national-defense  program.  I  shall  try  to  explain  the  "«*"";  ^0° 
purpose  of  the  Alien  Registration  Act.  and  how  It  will  be  admlnls- 
uredby  the  Department  of  JusUce.  which,  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  new  law.  „.*•„„ 

Our  country  has  developed  and  grown  to  be  the  greatest  iiatlcn 
on  earth,  largely  because  of  our  traditional  policy  that  peoples  of 
ether  lands  are  welccm?  here.  Through  the  years  they  came  from 
every  corner  of  the  world  They  can  stUl  come  and  they  are  stlU 
ccmlng.  though  their  numbers  are  now  limited  In  accordance  with 
a  plan  adopted  by  the  Congress  some  years  ago.  based  on  allotments 
or  quotas  work»d  out  according  to  nationalities. 

These  people  came  to  us  because  they  were  looking  for  a  new 
chance  at  life  They  were  seeking  freedom.  They  wanted  to  Uye  In 
a  land  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit.  where  their 
children  could  go  to  school,  where  they  could  think  for  themselves 
and  speak  out  on  occasion,  where  they  had  a  chance  to  earn  their 
dally  bread  according  to  their  best  abUlty  and  to  lay  a.side  a  J'ttle 
aealn-.t  a  rainy  day,  and  where  they  could  live  and  laugh  without 
being  hounded  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  at  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  some  autocratic  overlord  In  short,  they  sought  liberation  in  this 
land  of  liberty     They  came  here  to  be  free. 

Almost  all  of  them  scon  became  useful,  loyal,  and  welcome  resi- 
dents of  this,  their  adopted  country.  Many  of  them  married 
American  citizens,  and  the  children  of  all  of  them,  if  bom  here, 
became  bv  operation  of  law,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  took  advantage  of  our  liberal  cltizen- 
•^hip  policv  and  became  naturalized,  a  proccse  which  gives  to  tne 
foreign-bcrn  resident  the  full  rights  and  the  same  citizens'  status 
as  the  native-born.  ^  „      .„, 

But  for  one  reason  or  another,  about  three  and  one-half  million 
of  them  have  not  »)eccme  citizens.  One  reason  may  be  that  we 
have  never  adopted  the  unwise  policy  of  forcing  citizenship  upon 
anyone  We  have  never  set  a  time  limit  and  said  to  them.  You 
mu.^t  become  citizens  or  g.  t  out."  Partly  It  l.s  duo  to  Ignorance. 
Partly  it  is  because  especially  In  times  like  the.se.  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  granting  citizenship  by  court  procedure  after  careful  In- 
vestigaUon  is  not  geared  up  to  accommodate  large  onrushes  of 
applicants  There  are  thousands  of  aliens  In  this  country  who  have 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  and  who  are  patiently 

awaiting  their  turn.  ,       ^^   ^         v.   .,^ 

But  whatever  the  reason  may  be.  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
with  us  this  large  number  of  aliens.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
here  legally  and  most  of  them  have  been  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  '  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  ihcm  are  decent,  loval,  hard-working,  respectable  people, 
from  whom   this  Nation  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear. 

But  a  program  of  national  defense  mtist  be  adequate  and  com- 
plete Nothing  can  be  overlooked  or  neglected  "We  still  have 
before  us  the  tragic  picture  of  those  hapless  nations  who  under- 
e<=t'mated  the  dangers  which  lurked  behind  their  lines.  This  Gov- 
enuncnt  must  know  everytHiug  it  can  learn  about  every  alien  within 
our  borders  It  must  nnd  cut  how  many  there  are.  who  they  are. 
and  where  they  are  It  must  know  why  they  arc  here,  and  what 
they  are  doing.     A  government  to  protect  Ito  own  can  do  nothing 

*  And  It  must  do  so.  too.  for  the  protection  of  the  aliens  themselves. 
These  are  dangerous  days  Emotions  run  high,  and  good  Judgment 
and  Eound  reason  are  apt  to  be  overridden  by  rashness  and  impetu- 
ous enthuMasm  Hysteria  mu.'t  be  kept  down,  andrace  hatred  and 
prejudice  mu.<»t  not  be  pcrmltt«d  to  bold  sway  This  Oovcrnment 
c&aaot  allow  the  harmless.  Uw-abidlng.  loyal  alien  to  be  harassed 


or  prriMwniUd  by  thone  «ho  wtAiia  act  tn  passfon  atuJ  hast*  unOerm 
utrtiuit^f  but  mutalK  n  ii«-nii*  of  patriotism  And  n  can  best  proUrct 
and  ssfe,;uard  those-  from  other  lands  who  Uv«  b*re  IX  U  Itnow*  all 
thtrc  it  to  knew  about  them.  ,•    .« 

Tlius  all  mufct  aune  that  the  Congress  acted  wisely  arul  well,  in 
the  inu^rest  of  our  naticrxal  security,  when  it  decided  last  June  that 
every  alien  must  be  reglbtertd  and  every  alien  over  14  years  of  age 
fingerprinted  within  the  4  months'  period  beginning  August  27  next. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  statute  applies  to  every  alien.  This  means, 
generally  speaking,  every  foreign-born  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
the  United  Slates  and  its  possessions  who  has  not  been  naturalized. 
All  all-ns  over  14  years  of  age  must  register  in  person;  children 
under  14  mun  be  registered  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  When 
a  child  reaches  the  age  of  14  he  must  then  register  In  person. 
Moreover,  after  he  has  registered,  an  alien  must  report  every  change 
of  residence  within  5  days  after  he  moves. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  even  though  one  has  declared  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  citizen  and  has  received  his  so-called  "first 
pap<'rs."  he  Is  still  an  alien  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  must  register. 
Registration  is  compulsory.  Every  ahen  must  register.  The  law 
provides  a  penalty  In  the  form  of  a  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  failure 
to  register,  as  well  as  for  refusal  to  be  fingerprinted.  Intentionally 
giving  false  information,  and  failing  to  report  changes  of  address. 
Registration  will  consist  cf  an.swering  certain  questions,  such  as 
name  address,  place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of  entry  into  this 
country,  and  cccuratlon.  Each  alien  wiU  be  asked  how  long  he  In- 
tends to  remain  in  this  country  and  whether  he  has  had  any  military 
service  either  here  or  abroad  He  will  be  required  to  list  his  activi- 
ties and  to  name  any  organizations  of  which  he  Is  a  member  or  la 
which  he  participates,  and  to  state  whether  they  further  the  inter- 
ests or  program  of  a  foreign  government. 

So  much  for  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Allen  Registration 
Act  Now  as  time  will  allow,  a  few  words  about  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  l>e  administered.  As  I  have  said,  the  Congress  has 
placed  upon  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  these 
two  great  departments  of  our  Government  are  working  In  close 
cooperation  In  order  that  this  huge  task  may  be  carried  out 
smoothly,  eflflclenUy,  and  with  as  little  disturbance  In  the  lives  or 
our  alien  population  as  possible. 

The  actual  registration  will  be  handled  by  a  trained  staff  of 
courteous,  experienced  postal  employees  who  will  be  on  duty  during 
the  full  p>eriod  of  registration  from  August  27  to  December  20, 
inclusive,  in  every  first-  and  second-class  post  office  and  In  the 
post  ofBce  at  every  county  seat.  The  alien  will  be  reqtilred  to  go 
there  and  answer  the  questions.  Adequate  provisions  will  be  made 
for  those  who  are  infirm  or  bedridden  or  confined  in  institutions. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  will  be  recorded  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees en  official  forms.  After  they  have  been  completed,  the  alien 
must  sign  his  name  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  answers.  His 
fingerprints  will  be  made  at  that  time,  too.  He  will  not  be  cross- 
examined  by  anyone  at  the  post  office,  but  he  will  be  expected  to 
answer  all  the  questions  accurately,  completely,  and  truthfully. 

These  signed  questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  the  Immigration  and 

Naturalization    Service   at    Washington,   where    they    will   be   filed. 

irdexed   and  cataloged  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  records 

of  that  S"rv;c-     Where  necessary,  they  will  be  checked  against  other 

records    and  investigations  will  be  conducted,  if  required,  to  deter- 

i    mine  the  accuracy  of  the  Information  thus  obtained 

I        In  due  course  everyone  who  registers  will  receive  through  the 

I   United  States  mall  a  registration  receipt  card.     This  will  be  hto 

proof  that  he  has  registered  In  compliance  with  the  law.    This  card 

should    be    preserved    carefully,    and    It    would    be    well    to    have    It 

readily  available  because,  though  the  law  docs  not  require  an  alien 

to  carry  It  ^^1th  him.  It  does  require  every  alien  to  register,  and 

this  card  will  be  his  evidence  that  he  has  done  so. 

In  ord'-r  to  mrk?  registration  easier  specimen  forms  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire  with   full    instructions   as  to   each    question    and   how    It 
should  be  answered  will  be  available  at  the  various  post  offices  weU 
before  the  first  day  of  registration.  August  27.     These  instructions 
will  contain  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  ofBclal  registration  blank,  and 
'    it  is  urged  that  every  alien  obtain  a  specimen  form  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible  take  It  home  nnd  study  It.  and  fill  it  out  carefully.    He  ^ould 
then  take  it  with  h.m  to  the  post  cfflce  when  he  goes  to  register,  so 
that  he  can  quickly  and  readily  answer  accurately  and  completely 
'    the  same  questions  when  asked  by  the  registering  officer. 
I       And  now  :;  word  about  fingerprinting.     Everyone  should  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  stigma  of  any  kind  attached  to  It.    Hundreds 
of    thousands    of    persons   have    had    their    fingerprints    taken    axid 
recorded  for   identification  purposes.     The  day  has  passed  In  this 
I   country  when  a  fingerprint  file  is  regarded  In  any  sense  as  »  /og"« 
eallerv  '•    It  is  simply  a  modern  means  of  Identification.    It  Is  the 
1    most  accurate  way  to  keep  records  straight  and  to  Identify  them. 
Names  may  be  changed;  faces  clianged  or  even  lifted;  slgiiaturM  may 
be  forged    but  no  two  sets  of  fingerprints  have  ever  matched__    In 
the  la.st  war  every  man  who  served  In  the  Army,  the  Nav7.  and  the 
1    Marine  Corps  was  fingerprinted.     Thousands  of  people  are  volun- 
I    tarily  fingerprinted  every  year.     All  Federal  civil-service  workers,  all 
Postal  Savings   depositors,   and  many  ether  are   flngerprlnud   as   a 
matter  of  course.    There  Is  no  disgrace  to  it,  and  no  alien  should 
have  the  slightest  compunction  In  submitting  to  it.  ^      .^ 

Let  me  stress  another  point.    The  alien  need  not  fear  that  tlM 
information  be  gives  wUl  be  used  by  the  Oovemmcnt  to  harass  him. 


r)Tr"r<nr>  r\ 
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or  w'll  be  avallcble  to  others  to  annoy  him  or  discriminate  against 
^^J;  ■  n  Vnv  v^-av  The  law  provides  that  the  records  shall  be  kept 
Lcte^and  Ufl^enli^r.  Nob^ody  may  examine  them  except  with  the 
t^.T,Mc«:ir,r>  nf  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unued  btaics. 
Alfm^y  ^e^f  as  u?ed'that'  AtVoTne'/ General  Robert  H^^ackson  will 
fvl  ?n  It  that  the«e  records  will  not  become  available  except  to 
r?c4  entitled  to  the  information  for  legitimate  needs  of  national 
d-'ense  and  for  other  proper  governmental  purposes.  ,.  „    . 

Another  pent  ^hich  should  be  brought  heme  to  every  alien     s 
tha'   reeUfation   Is   absolutely  free       No   offlrial   fee  of  any   kind  is 
Jnvolvid  and  no  money  need  bo  paid  by  the  alien  to  anyone.     If 
JToubt  exists  as  to  whether  an  individual  comes  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sw    as.  for  example,  whether  or  not  he  Is  a  citizen 
Sh?ch  is  often  a  complex  and  difficult  legal  question,  he  should  play 
Lfe  and  register.     If  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  how  to  answer  seme 
^  the  que^tlon.s.  he  ^ould  go  to  the  post  cfRce  or  to  the  ncartst 
cffice  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  make  in- 
ouirv     He  will  be  furnished  with  all  the  help  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  him   and  he  cannot  pay  anything  for  this  advice.     Already 
there   have   been    some    complaints   regarding   persons    ^'ho    a  e    at 
temming  to  take  advantage  of  aliens   and  who   pre'end   that  they 
cla    •  f?x   things-    to  avoid   registration,  or   make   things   easier    in 
answeSag  the  questions,  or  eliminate  .-^ome  of  them.    They  offer  this 
sJuT^us  advice  in  return  for  a  fee.    The  alien  should  beware  of  the 

'■^B^fore'i^clc^^'miri  direct  a  word  especially  to  those  of  you  who 
arrciuzens  of  the  United  State..?  You  can  be  of  great  ass^tance 
fn  carrying  cut  this  phase  of  the  defense  program.  Many  of  >ou 
have  friends,  relatives  or  neighbors  who  are  not  citizens.  You  can 
SelpyouJ  country  by  helping  them  understand  the  P^;;PO«f  ^^  ^he 
S^g^istratton  Act  and  how  its  provisions  will  be  carried  out^  You 
can  tell  them  where  to  go  to  register  and  ^hen  to  go^  You  can 
be  of  particular  assistance  to  tho^e  who  are  not  ^an^P'^'^Jl^h  our 
language  and  who  may  have  difficulty  In  reading  and  understand- 
ing Jhe  questions  and  above  all.  you  can  point  out  to  your  alien 
f?fends  or  acquaintances  the  necessity  for  them  to  register  and  can 
u^ge  Ihem  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  can  after  the  period  of  registra- 
tion op^ns  on  August  27,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  large  la.t- 
mlnute  rush  when  the  period  ends  on  December  26  _  „„ietra- 

Above  all.  you  can  make  clear  to  your  alien  friends  that  registra- 
tion is  Intended  by  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  aliens  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  country. 


rf Vrnv.r  pip'-eland     In  subsequent  campaigns  I  nave  spoKen  mc 

Miic»vip<5    Spminole    and  Woods  Counties. 

1h»    Qf^ii,hwp<!t    aeainst    Theodore    Rcos€V3lt    and    the    thira-.erm 

as  ?recoBniSl   Democrat   Tor   a   principle   that   »as   observed   by 

^-I^^^^:^  -  SS,J1^^er"e£intlir\^^; 

'In'thl  ?v^nT'>"u 'consider  my  1912  speech  undesirable.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  any  time  and  at  any  place,  the  speech  I  made 
fn  1932  m  support  of  the  Democratic  Party's  platform  Promises  to 
reneal  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  to  balance  the  Budget,  to  re- 
STce  the  expen'el  of  Federal  Government  at  least  25  percent,  and 
to  effectively  prevent  the  return  of  the  saloon. 
'  If  at  any  time  during  the  present  campaign  you  want  me  to 
deUver  one^ofThe  speeches  I  made  In  1912  and  1932.  I  shall  be  at 
your  service  and  subject  to  your  call. 

very  respectfully,  ^^^^  h.muiison. 


Refuses  To  Support  Third  Term 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  18.  1940 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  EDWARD  J.  FLYNN  AND  LUTHER 

HARRISON 


Roosevelt  Gains  According  to  Gallup  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  18.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Edward  J.  Flynn. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  to  Mr. 
Luther  Harrison,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Democratic  National  CoMMimi:, 

Ntnc  York  City.  Aug\ist  28.  1940. 

Hon.  LtJTHni  Harrison, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  ^„^v, 

MT  DEAR  MB.   Harrison:   Four  years  ago  your  efforts  did  much 

to  8weeD^our  great  leader,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Into  the  Wmte 

Hou«     T^S^ylL  the  cause  Is  even  more  inspiring.    America  needs 

**Tmvui  vou  again  to  carry  this  message  to  your  fellow  citizens. 
PlJaiS  flU  out  tS!  enclosed  sheet  for  the  speakers"  bureau  and  send 

it  to  me.  ^      _  . 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  chairman. 

Oku^oma  Cttt.  Okla.,  September  11.  1940. 

""'"zSTo^ti  J!S^o^  committee.  Nev>  York  City. 

nr^^^TpL^NN  May  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  recent  letter. 
,  J^rJr^ou  IxoresTyour  appreciation  of  the  services  I  have  ren- 
der^ tSe'^SmoSrluc^J^rty  In  former  campaigns  -^Inqmre  U 
Sy  «5rvl«ss  wUl  be  available  during  the  current  campaign. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  clipping 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times  this  morning  under  the 
heading  of  Roosevelt  gains  in  three  States. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  in  this  newspaper  that  since  August 
25  three  States  have  moved  from  the  Willkie  column  to  the 
Roosevelt  column— New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  poll  shows  that  my  State  of  New  Jersey  is  now  54  per- 
cent for  Roosevelt.  Four  years  ago  no  one,  not  even  Jim 
Parley,  claimed  my  State  of  New  Jersey  for  Roosevelt  until 
4  or  5  days  before  the  election.  In  that  election  the  State 
gave  President  Roosevelt  a  360.000  majority. 

It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  see  that  the  Gallup  poll  today. 
6  weeks  before  the  election,  claims  the  State  for  Roosevelt  by 
a  54-percent  majority.  As  we  draw  nearer  to  election  day 
this  percentage  will  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ROC«Sr\XLT  CAINS  IN  THRFE  STATES  LISTED— HE  NOW  I  E.^DS  IN  NKW  YORK. 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  GALLUP  SUF.VEY  HND&— BUT  RACE  13 
STILL  CLOSE--SHIPT  OF  THE  ADVANTAGE  FROM  WILLKIE  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT SINCE  AUGUST   2  5   SEEN 

President  Roosevelt  has  gained  and  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  lost 
strength  In  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  controlling 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  electoral  vote  for  President,  since  August  23. 
according  to  a  survey  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ptibllc  Opinion, 
announced  yesterday  by  Dr   George  Gallup,  the  director 

••Gaining  four  percentage  points  on  Mr.  Willkle  In  New  York  State. 
three  in  Pennsylvania,  and  five  In  New  Jersey,"  Dr.  Gallup  writes. 
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-President  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  lead  away  from  the  Republican 
candidate  In  these  three  States  and  buttressed  bis  national  position 
at  this  stage  of  the  race,  the  survey  shows. 

"Whether  or  not  President  Roosevelt's  gains  In  these  States  have 
been  duplicated  In  other  parts  of  the  country  remains  to  be  seen. 
Returns  from  the  Institute  s  third  State-by-State  survey  of  Roose- 
velt-Willkle  sentiment  are  being  tabulated  and  will  be  reported 
Friday. 

"What  has  happened  in  these  three  eastern  States  since  the  pre- 
vious institute  survey  August  25  Is  sufficient  to  show  the  problem 
that  faces  Mr  Willkie  on  his  present  trip  through  the  far  West, 
however.  A.s  in  the  past,  the  Intensification  of  the  war  In  Europe 
has  been  followed  by  a  rise  In  Roosevelt  support.  Mr.  Willkle,  whose 
active  campaign  Is  Just  beginning,  must  now  attempt  to  overhaul 
President  Roosevelt  In  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  which  the  Republican  candidate  held  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  campaign  and  which  are  probably  necessary  for  his  election. 

•'RACE  IS   STILL  CLOSE 

"The  race  in  these  three  States  Is  still  close — as  close  as  it  was  a 
month  ago— but  the  advantage  lies  today  with  President  Roosevelt 
instead  of  with  Mr   Willkle.  the  survey  shows. 

•The  State-by-Slate  vote  of  those  with  definite  choices  at  this 
time  with  the  net  change  for  Roosevelt  since  August  25,  is  as 
follows: 


Electoral 
voles 

1 

Today 
Roosevelt 

Ttxlay 
WiUkie 

roints  o( 
chHtipe  for 
Uooscvilt 

47 

New  York             

PcreetU 

52 
52 
54 

Percent 

48 
48 

4f. 

+4 

36 

+3 

16 

N  f  w  J  vrsv  V          

-t-5 

"In  each  of  these  States  the  Institute  survey  found  a  substantial 
number  of  voters  'undecided'  or  without  definite  choices  at  this 
time — 12  percent  In  New  York.  11  percent  In  Pennsylvania,  and  13 
percent  in  New  Jersey  Many  of  them  still  say.  •We  dont  know 
very  much  about  Willkle  yet;  we're  waiting  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say." 

"The  importance  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  lies 
in  the  fact  that  together  they  accctmt  for  99  electoral  votes,  or 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  531  In  the  electoral  college. 

'•nCLTlES  FOR  THIS  CITT 

"In  New  York  City,  where  President  Roosevelt  registered  75  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1936.  he  now  leads  by  67  percent.  In  Philadel- 
phia, where  Roosevelt  received  62  percent  of  the  vote  4  years  ago, 
his  strength  today  Is  at  60  percent. 

•The  uend  since  the  Augtist  25  survey  Is  shown  In  the  following 

flgtires: 


New  York  City — 

I'p-State  Now  York .- 

Phils'lelphia  

Kesl  o(  Suio,  including  Pittsburgh 


Percent 
Roosevelt 


67 
38 
60 
40 


Pprrpnt 

Willkie 


33 
62 
40 
61 


Tiain  for 

lloosi'Vi'lt 


4-4 
+3 
+4 


I  Invasions  of  England 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  18. 1940 


LETTER  BY  RALPH  LOZIER 


Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Ralph 
P.  Lozier.  Esq.,  an  attorney,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  setting 
forth  some  interesting  facts  of  history  with  regard  to  inva- 
sions and  attempted  invasions  of  Great  BriUin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washinotom,  D.  C.  September  11.  1940. 

Hon    Harrt  S    TRrMAN. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Truman:  This  letter  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute  something  to  correct  a  widely  accepted  fallacy  which  has 
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no  historic  foundation,  but  which  may  directly,  or  at  least  remotely, 
have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  preparedness. 

Since  war  broke  out  in  Europe  In  all  Its  frightful  savagery  our 
newspapers,  feature  writers,  publicists,  and  perhaps  a  few  hlfzh- 
ranklng  military  and  naval  authorities  and  experts  have  frequently 
asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  never  been  Invaded  since  1066  when 
the  bastard.  William.  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  grandson  of  a  tanner  of 
Fahase,  invaded  England  and  defeated  Harold,  the  Saxon,  at  Senlac 
or  Hastings,  which  event  changed  the  racial  complexion  and  the 
political  institutions  of  the  British  Isles  and  mightily  Influenced 

future  world  events. 

So  frequent  and  so  positive  have  been  these  claims  as  to  tne 
freedom  of  England  from  external  aggression  .since  the  invasion  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  that  millions  of  Americans  readily  accepted 
them  without  questioning  their  authenticity.  And  this  fallacy  that 
England  had  never  been  invaded  since  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror has.  until  recently,  furnished  a  fatally  false  basis  for  the 
belief  that  England  is  forever  Immune  from  invasion.  Indeed,  the 
English  Government  and  people,  until  a  few  months  ago,  com- 
placently believed  their  insular  position  and  preponderance  of  sea 
power  would  make  Impossible  any  Invasion  of  the  British  Isles  of 
seriously  hamper  their  normal  participation  in  world  commerce. 

To  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  misled  by  this  myth  that  Englana 
has  been  free  from  Invasion  for  874  years,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  show  It  has  no  historic  foundation.  That  the  British  Isles  have 
been  repeatedly  Invaded  since  the  establishment  of  Norman  suprem- 
acy In  the  eleventh  century  is  convincingly  and  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated bv  numerous  historical  authorities  One  reference  will 
suffice:  Between  January  22  and  March  11.  1778,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment engaged  In  continuous  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Army  ana 
Navy  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  American  Colonies,  and  the 
American  conciliation  bills.  On  March  11  1778,  the  House  of 
Commons  went  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  in  vk-hictt 
Charles  James  Fox  moved,  "that  the  present  state  of  the  Royal  Navy 
for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Is  Inadequate  to  the 
dangerous  crisis  of  public  affairs."  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  opened  the 
debate  In  an  elaborate  argument  In  support  of  the  Fox  motion  and 
declared  that  the  English  Army  and  Navy  were  grossly  Inadequate 
for  the  defense  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  his 
aigument  for  a  very  substantial  Increase  in  the  British  Military 
and  Naval  Establishments.  Mr.  Luttrell  said: 

•Let   those  gentlemen   who  hug   themselves  with   a  comfortable 
persuasion   of  our  entire  security  from   Invaders,  because  of  our 
insular  situation,  and  vigilance,  or  superior  dexterity  of  our  fleet, 
recollect   how   many    Invasions   of   these    Islands   stand   recorded    in 
history      There  have  been,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  24  Invasions 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  9  of  which  have  been  made  good  without 
any  molestation  on  the  seas  and  7  have  proved  successful.     Be- 
tween   1685   and    1689,   4   invasions   were   effectuated.     In   May    1685 
the   Duke   of   Monmouth   sailed   from   the  Texel  with   3   ships,   and 
landed  without  resistance,  after  beating  about  In  bad  weather  19 
days    in  the  English  Channel,  which  then  swarmed  with  cruisers 
dispatched  to  intercept  his  passage.     In  1688  the  Dutch  Fleet,  with 
the    Prince    of    Orange    aboard,    afterward    King    William    in,    and 
which  consisted  of  54  men-of-war    (besides  transports  and  other 
vessels  about  500 )  sailed  from  Helvoet,  and  stretched  for  the  Chan- 
nel     Lord  Dartmouth  at  that  time  lay  with  the  English  squadron 
of  61  ships  of  the  line,  at  anchor  in  The  Downs;  the  weather  became 
thick  and  hazy,  as  Is  usual,  with  the  wind  to  the  southward  of  the 
east.     The  Dutch  men-of-war  were  full  7  hours  before  they  could 
all  stretch  to  the  westward  of  the  English  and  extended  several 
miles  m  length;  yet  the  prince  contrived  to  reach  Torbay  and  land 
his  whole  army  unopposed;  though  Lord  Dartmouth  got  under  way 
with  the  utmost  expedition  possible,  and  crowded  sail  to  encounter 
the  enemy.     I  am  aware  that  some  writers  of  that  time  have  hinted 
strong  suspicions  against  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  British  com- 
manders; but  the  fact  Is  they  used  their  best  endeavors,  and  once 
got  within  sight  of  the  Dutch  rear;  but  the  wind  shifting  suddenly 
to  the  westward  and  coming  on  to  blow  fresh,  Just  as  the  Dutch 
men-of-war  had  reached  Torbay  (or  as  some  authors  allege,  overshot 
their  destination  in  the  night)  they  were  enabled  to  fetch  the  land- 
ing place,  while  the  ships  In  chase  were  forced,  by  the  same  gale,  so 
far  back  as  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

•The  year  after  the  abdication  a  squadron  of  14  French  men-of- 
war  landed  King  James  and  several  of  his  chief  military  officers 
at  Kinsale,  without  meeting  with  the  English  squadron  dispatched 
to  prevent  debarkation;  and  not  long  after  a  second  French  fleet 
met  with  the  same  facility  of  landing  and  put  on  shore  a  numerous 
foreign  army  for  enabling  King  James  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  that  Kingdom  with  his  .son-in-law.  But,  sir.  this  alarm  of  an 
Invasion  and  the  present  debilitated  state  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  will  render  It  absolutely  necessary  that  we  reserve  two- 
thirds  of  our  present  force  for  the  heart  of  the  realm.  The  noble 
lord  (North)  speaks  In  high  tone  and  boasts  of  the  'vigour  of  our 
Na\7' — being  partlceps  crimlnls.  I  suspect,  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  rather  through  mischievous  policy  than  shortsight- 
edness. Another  honorable  member  (the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land) trusts  much  to  the  eatertion  of  our  superior  naval  armaments, 
'with  energy.'  How,  sir,  c»n  you  spare  one  ship  of  the  line  from 
the  defence  of  this  country  in  case  of  a  French  and  Spanish  war? 
Suppose  you  had  43  of  the  line  manned  to  their  full  war  comple- 
ment; this  strength  would  scarcely  suffice  to  cover  your  harbour* 
and  coasts;  you  would  have  no  cruisers,  no  western  squadron. 
What  is  to  become  of  your  West  India  islands,  your  Asiatic  settle- 
ments and  the  ImporUnt  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and  Mahon?    The 
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forelro  stations,  for  a  defensive  war  only  against  Prance,  y^»  re- 
quire nearly  50  sail  of  the  line;  and  against  the  two  houses  of  Bour- 
bon united  you  cannot  do  with  fewer  of  their  services  than  75  or 
80  YouTwhoIe  present  extent  of  the  line  of  battle  would  be 
little  better  than  a  Mediterranean  command,  with  proper  reliefs. 
When  have  you  seen  so  few  as  20  sail  of  the  line  on  that  service 
aealnst  the  united  power  of  Versailles  and  Madrid?  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Oecrge  Rooks  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  com- 
manded a  fleet  of  mere  than  50  sail  of  the  line  in  that  sea  and 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  full  as  numerous;  they  had  17  three- 

•In  the  r»lgn  of  George  1st.  Sir  George  Byng  had  upward 
of  20  sail  of  the  line  cf  battle  in  the  Messina  fight,  and  his  force  was 
represented  as  inadequate  to  that  station.  In  the  late  king's  reign 
the  squadron  under  Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock  con.sisted  of 
abov740  men  of  war  ot  the  line;  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  proved  fully  their  mat'-h,  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
in  1762  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  united  against  Great 
Britain"  we  had  few  more  than  20  sail  cf  the  line  of  battle  In  the 
Mediterranean,  off  Cadiz:  and.  notwithstanding  which,  we  were  too 
stronz  for  the  enemy,  but  let  the  gentlemen  recollect,  that  the 
coup  de  grace  was  given  to  the  naval  power  of  Prance  the  preceding 
summer-  and  the  Spanish  Navy  was  the  only  one  we  had  to  contend 
with  and  near  half  their  men  of  war  of  superior  rates  were  on  the 
continent  of  Spanish  America  or  at  Cuba,  etc/' 

The  foregoing   quotation  Is  from  volume   19.  page   886,  or  Han- 
sards  Parliamentary  History  of  England  (London  edltlcri    1814) 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  widely  accepted  historic  fal- 
lacV  because  experience  of  mankind  demonstrates  that  nations 
like  individuals,  are  often  victims  of  a  false  sense  of  security,  and 
unintentionally  and  unconsciously  lapse  Into  a  state  of  equanimity 
self-satisfaction,  and  excessive  self-confidence  not  always  Justified 
by  swiftly  changing  world  conditions.  .    ^      t    tin 

I  am  one  whose  faith  in  our  institutions  is  unimpaired.  I  still 
^tMeve  that  no  emergency  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  or  Justify 
S^bLdonment.  abatement,  or  Impairment  of  the  principles,  poli- 
cies, and  traditions  which  underlie,  permeate,  and  vltalze  our  free 
Institutions.  I  can  conceive  of  no  emergency  o'' ^cataclysmic  con- 
dition that  cannot  be  successfully  met  and  satisfactorily  solved 
within  th-  framework  of  our  constitutional  system  by  an  accurate 
Interpretation  and  wise  application  of  the  fundamental  concepts  on 
which  our  free  Government  rests  It  Is  foolish  to  ar^?*  *^*i,? 
gcvernment.  such  as  ours,  cannot  function  efBciently.  defend  itself, 
or  protect  its  Interests  In  crises  such  as  now  confjont  the  nations 
of  the  world.  To  argue  that  a  democracy  cannot  function  as  effi- 
ciently as  a  totalitarian  state  in  great  national  upheavals  Is  tanta- 
mount to  an  Ignominious  confession  that  our  form  of  government 
is  a  delusion  and  failure  In  any  supreme  crisis  that  may  confront 
us  I  have  no  doubt  our  Government  and  the  American  people  will 
meet  the  present  emergency  with  a  spirit,  wisdom,  and  courage 
comparable  with  that  of  our  constitutional  fathers. 

^^^''^'  juvPn  P.  Lozm. 
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HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,   Sevtemher    19    (legislative    day   of   Wednesday. 

September  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GKN.  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL.  CmEP  OP  STAFF 

Mr  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  afternoon  the  President  gave  the  final  approval  to  the  act  of 
CoPEress  creating  a  system  of  selective  service  for  compulsory  mlU- 
tary  training,  a  great  tundamental  stride  toward  the  preparation  erf 
th'i  country  to  defend  itself,  to  protect  Its  form  of  government  and 
Its  compelling  Interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  This  morning 
some  eOOOoTltlzen-soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  left  comfortable 
homes  their  families,  and  their  Jobs  to  fulfill  their  patriotic  mission 
as  members  cf  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Within  the  next  10  days  these  troops  wlu  concentrate  to  divisional 
camns  in  New  Jersey,  South  CaroUna.  Oklahoma,  and  the  State  of 
wSngton  To  start  on  a  period  of  intensive  mUitary  training. 
iUoS  the  east  and  west  co«t8  of  the  United  States  haxbor-derense 
and  other  units  of  the  guard  wUl  move  into  canips  and  commence 
their  trainlnj?  In  the  handling  of  heavy  seacoast  guns  and  smaller 
wiapona.  AHtlalrcraft  regiments  will  assemble  at  special  firing 
wnterrto  commence  practical  training  in  this  vital  service.    Na- 


tional Guard  air  squadrons  of  observation  planes  will  niove  to  air- 
field to  ^rfect  Se;r  coordinated  training  with  other  branches  of 

'^'  S'  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  these  PrfP«;«tl°ns.  We 
are  at  peace  with  every  nation  in  the  world.  Nevertheless^  is 
the  feellr«  of  the  War  Department  that  the  next  6  months  incUide 
the  possibility  of  being  the  most  critical  period  In  the  history  of  this 
Natimf  Ormnary  common  sense  indicates  that  our  preparations 
should  be  made  accordingly  _     _. 

The  situation  today  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  1917.  Then 
we  were  at  war.  but  we  foresaw  small  possibility  of  military  danger 
to  this  ccuiitrv.  Tcday  such  a  possibility  trembles  on  the  verge  ol 
^comim?  a  probability  Then  we  could  proceed  with  deliberation. 
We  could  wait  until  we  built  cantonments,  until  we  first  trained 
cmcers  later  to  train  the  men.  until  we  were  prepared  to  form  a 
field  army  We  did  not  need  to  worry  about  arms,  equipment  and 
ammunition— our  Allies  were  prepared  to  supply  these  necessities 

Tcday  time  is  at  a  premium  and  modern  arms  and  equipment 
must  »>e  provided  by  our  own  Industries,  not  by  allies.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  stand  alone.  We  cannot  depend  on  others  for  pro- 
tection during  a  prolonged  period  of  preparation^  

Therefore  the  mobilization  this  morning  of  the  first  increment 
of  the  National  Guard  Is  the  first  long  step  in  the  preparation  of  au 
adequate  armv  of  citizen  soldiers  to  man  our  defen.'^s 

Testifying  before  a  congressional  committee  last  February.  I  made 
the  statement  that  our  proparations  for  defense  should  be  cnrried 
out  In  an  orderly,  bufilnesslllce  manner,  proceeding  step  by  step, 
in  accordance  with  the  major  developments  abroad:  that  If  Europe 
blazed  in  the  late  spring  or  summer  we  must  put  our  house  In  oid?r 
before  the  sparks  reached  the  Western  Hemisphere  E^•en  so.  it 
must  be  admitted  that  I  only  partially  visualized  the  full  extent 
of  the  conflagration  and  the  rapidity  with  which  It  was  to  over- 
whelm the  continent  of  Exirope.  yet  at  the  time  there  was  sc  vtre 
criticism  of  that  statement  as  being  unnecessarily  alarming 

Today  the  public  and  the  press  are  demanding  action.  Immediate 
and  all-lncluslve.  and  there  Is  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
hazards  of  our  situation  But  I  fear  that  there  Is  not  so  clear  an 
understanding  of  Just   what   Is  required   In  order   to  produce   the 

desired  results. 

The  time-consuming  process  In  manufacturing  materiel — planes, 
guns,  tanks,  and  other  munition.s— Is  partially  comprehended, 
though  Impatience  and  forebodings  are  productive  of  demands  for 
miracles  to  overcome  delays  due  to  past  public  indifference;  also. 
I  fear  that  we  expect  too  much  of  machines.  We  fail  to  realize 
two  things:  First,  that  the  finest  plane  or  tank  or  gun  in  the  world 
is  literally  worthless  without  technicians  trained  as  sokllers^hard- 
ened,  seasoned,  and  highly  disciplined — to  maintain  and  operate  it; 
and.  second,  that  success  in  combat  depends  primarily  upon  the 
development  of  the  trained  combat  team  composed  of  all  arms. 
This  battle  team  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  complicated  of  all 
teams  to  create,  because  It  must  operate  on  unknown  ground.  lU 
darkness  as  well  as  in  daylight,  amidst  incredible  confusion,  danger, 
hardship,  and  dlFCOuragements.  It  is  a  team  of  many  parts,  the 
decisive  element  of  which  remains  the  same  litlle-advertised.  hard- 
bitten foot  soldier,  with  his  artillery  support. 

From  a  foreign  source,  a  veteran  of  the  recent  fighting,  we  get 
this  comment:  'Wars  are  still  fought  by  men  even  though  they  use 
elaborate  weapons.  Troops  of  all  kinds  must  therefore  have  physical 
fitness  and  toughness  that  will  guarantee  their  vitality  and  endur- 
ance under  prolonged  strain  " 

A  German  general  staff  officer  Is  credited  with  this  stunmary  cf 
that  army's  recent  success: 

"Our  success  Is  due  to  close  teamwork  between  the  air  force, 
armored  troops,  motorized  engineers,  and  Infantry.  Of  course,  the 
infantry  mu.>t  finally  hold  the  ground,  but  all  others  help  to  bring 
It  up.  bur  methods  are  simple  in  the  extreme;  they  are  understood 
by  every  soldier  in  the  army.  Our  foot  infantry  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Their  principal  Job  is  marching,  and  the  job  of  every  other 
arm  Is  to  keep  them  marching  forward  Into  enemy  land.  •  •  • 
We  move."  he  says,  "on  a  broad  front  with  armored  divisions  and  air 
force.  Where  the  initial  resistance  is  too  strong  for  the  armored 
troops  to  penetrate,  it  is  broken  by  dive  bombers  and  additional 
artillery.  The  way  must  be  cleared  for  the  Infantry,  with  whom  the 
final  decision  lies  This  requires  perfect  communication  and  coordi- 
nation between  arms:  further,  it  requires  a  singleness  of  command 
and  purpose."  He  Is  describing  a  highly  organized  team,  a  balan:cd 
team,  in  contrast  to  a  few  highly  developed  sjjecialties.  each  operat- 
ing somewhat  according  to  Its  own  theory  of  combat. 

The  War  Department  has  cartXully  followed  the  development  of 
the  war  In  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  one  army  or  the  failure  of  another.  While  the  impor- 
tance of  specialized  training  is  apparent  to  all  observers,  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  seasoned  soldiers,  welded  into  a  perfect 
team,  is  the  outstanding  Impression.  There  Is  no  royal  road  to  such 
training.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  reading  books  or  sitting  In  bar- 
racks.   The  only  way  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future  Is  to  get 


first  increment  of  the  National  Guard  be  ordered  into  active  service 
last  July,  was  based  on  the  necessity  for  hurrying  to  develop  a 
special  seasoned  reinforcement  for  the  small  body  oif  mobile  troops 
of  the  Regular  Army  available  in  continental  United  States.  Today, 
the  entry  of  this  portion  cf  the  National  Guard  on  active  duty 
must  also  seive  another  purpose.  These  divisions,  these  regiments 
and  squadrons  that  Joined  the  active  Army  of  the  United  State* 
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this  momlnK.  mu<it  prepare  themselves  as  quickly  as  p>o'slble  to 
receive  and  train  their  [wrtion  of  the  young  men  selected  under 
the  democratic  terms  of  the  new  law  Just  given  force  and  effect  by 
the  signature  cf  the  President. 

Both  the  troops  of  the  Regular  Establishment  and  those  of  the 
National  Guard  must  absorb  in  their  ranks  the  men  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  give  them  their  military  training  Further- 
more. thou.<^ands  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  mainly  products 
of  the  R  O  T  C  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  are  either 
on  active  duty  or  are  being  called  to  such  duty  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary additional  leaders.  In  other  words,  the  National  Defen.se  Act 
of  1920.  the  restilt  of  our  experience  In  1917  and  1918.  is  being 
put  into  effect  In  a  businesslike  manner.  The  Selective  Service 
Act  has  added  the  final  touch  of  authority  to  enable  America  to 
go  to  work  effectively  at  the  business  of  preparing  herself  against 
the  uncertainties,  the  threatened  dangers  of  the  Immediate  future. 

The  consummation  of  War  Department  plans  must  be  governed 
by  the  speed  with  which  adequate  shelter  can  be  provided  Until 
funds  were  made  available  the  E>epartment  could  only  plan  for 
such  Important  details  Now  the  problem  Is  the  completion  of 
temporary  hospitals,  sewage  and  water  systems,  buildings  and  other 
necessities  of  healthful  life.  So  long  as  the  international  situation 
permits,  we  will  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  adequate  shelter  can 
be  provided  In  turn,  the  trainees  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
Will  be  called  out  as  rapidly  as  units  of  the  Regular  Establishment 
and  National  Guard  are  prepared  to  receive  them— both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  training  and  of  shelter— the  first  increment  about 
the   middle   of   November. 

The  middle  of  October  It  Is  planned  to  order  a  second  Increment 
of  the  National  Guard  to  Join  the  active  Army— the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division  from  New  York,  the  Thirty-seventh  Division  of 
Ohio,  the  Thirty-second  Division  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
and  air  squadrons  of  observation  planes  from  New  York.  Michigan, 
and  Mississippi  The  entire  National  Guard  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  will  be  included  in  this  increment 

For  years  the  National  Guard  has  been  preparing  for  service 
in  the"  event  of  a  great  national  emergency  Today  that  emer- 
gency is  recognized  and  the  first  of  these  troops  of  citizen  so'd:ers 
have  reported  for  duty.  Their  task  is  most  difficult.  Th"y  must 
establish  themselves  in  camp  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
season  and  prepare  their  small  nucleus  of  men— about  30  percent 
of  full  strength   -to  receive  and  train  treble  their  number 

This  means  long  hours  of  arduous  work  For  the  officers  and 
noncommLssioned  officers  It  means  not  only  hard  physical  work 
but  also  intensive  dailv  study  of  the  manuals  covering  the  latest 
technique  In  welfare  It  is  on!y  through  discomforts  and  fatigue 
that  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  gradual  triumph  of  mind 
and  muscles  over  the   softness   of   the  life   to  which   we   have   all 

become   accusti  med  ..   ,  .        .  ^      »  _* 

All  this  not  only  takes  time  but  requires  wholehearted  effort. 
It  demands  a  standard  of  discipline  which  will  prevail  over  fatigue, 
hunger  contusion,  or  disaster.  Given  time  to  prepare  himself, 
the  American  makes  the  finest  soldier  In  the  world,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  cur  hutory  ve  are  beginning  In  time  of  peace  to 
prepare  against  the  possibility  of  war.  V/e  are  starting  to  train  an 
army  of  citizen  so'.diers  which  may  save  us  the  tragedy  of  war. 

If  we  are  strong  enough,  peace,  democracy,  and  oxir  American 
way  of  life  will  be  the  reward. 


Arkansas  Democratic  State  Convention 
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OF 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.   September    19    (legislative   day   of   Wednesday, 

September  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOHN  E.  MILLER,  OP  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  addiess  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  !Mr.  Miller]  before  the 
Arkansa.s  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
on  September  17.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s  was  ordered  to  b2 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats,  this  is  a  notable  day  in  the 
history  of  Arkansas  democracy.  You  have  gathered  here  to  do 
honor" to  yt  ur  incoming  Governor  and  to  plan  with  him  for  a  great 
prccram  of  sound  progress  for  the  State  which  we  love  and  serve. 

y'ou  have  done  me  a  high  honor  in  inviting  me  to  be  present  on 
this  happy  occasion,  and  mv  appreciation  Is  very  great  I  have  no 
trouble  in  starting  this  speech  because  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say 
Is  what  you  want  to  hear:  Tlie  next  Governor  ol  Arkansas  has  two 


great  gifts.  H-^  loves  propl«  and  he  loves  to  work  nt  a  hard  Job. 
Moreover,  he  has  a  genius  for  teamwork,  and  his  administration  is 
to  begin  at  a  time  when  all  the  energies  of  America  will  be  harnessed 
under  the  leadership  of  other  hard-worki'.ig  men  and  women  who 
lo\e  this  countrv  and  serve  it  with  pride  and  devotion. 

I  intend  no  ftilsome  eulogv  of  our  modest  friend,  but  I  would  be 
dlsloval  to  the  dictates  of  myown  heart  if  I  did  not  put  in  the  record 
now  "mv  high  confidence  in  his  charact-r.  his  dnvinj  energy,  and 
his  indtpendence  of  Judgment,  which  he  tempers  with  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  counsel  of  wise  friends 

Yes.  fellow  Democrats,  Homer  Adkins  Is  going  to  be  a  greatly 
beloved  Governor  because  of  his  instinctive  courtesy  toward  the 
great  and  humble,  but  he  is  also  going  to  be  a  greatly  respected 
Governor  because  of  his  unchanged  simplicity  of  habits,  his  fidelity 
to  his  promises,  and  his  firmness  In  saying  "Yes"  and  "No." 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  In  the  nature  of  a  mild  admoni- 
tion to  you  and  me  and  to  all'  other  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
functions  of  government  have  piled  up  enormously  in  recent  years. 
The  personnel  of  government  has  increased  proportionately.  Men 
of  the  generation  of  James  P.  Clarke  or  Thomas  C  McRae  would 
be  amazed  If  they  could  look  today  on  the  complexity  and  magni- 
tude of  the  chief  executive's  duties.  For  a  conscientious  man  the 
Governors  office  Is  an  arduous  task.  Let  us  spare  Homer  Adkins 
8'=  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  routine  problems  as  possible. 
Let  us  free  him  for  the  great  problems  and  opportunities  which 
confront  him. 

We  who  have  so  enthusiastically  joined  in  electing  our  friend 
to  the  high  office  of  chief  executive  of  the  State  owe  him  loyal 
and  unselfish  support  in  the  stirring  and  trying  days  ahead.  He 
will  need  us  then  quite  as  much  as  during  the  thrill  and  excitement 
of  the  election  campaign  One  of  the  firsts  tests  of  our  forbear- 
ance and  loyalty  .shcu'.d  be  the  realization  that  even  Homer  Adkins. 
the  most  patient  and  persistent  job  hunter  for  others  the  State 
has  ever  seen,  can't  appoint  10  men  to  a  Job  that  requires  only 
1  man. 

An  equally  Important  test  of  the  genuinene.ss  of  our  loyalty  is 
in  the  quality  of  the  men  we  endorse.  Lefs  offer  him  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  who  will  treat  public  office  as  a  public  trust. 
Let  us  help  him  fulfill  his  announced  desire  to  establish  the  hlgh- 
e.":t  standard  of  public  service  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
stntehcuse  will  not  be  a  comfortable  spot  for  drones  during  the 
next  4  years  You  can't  stay  In  the  same  neighborhood  with 
Homer  Adkins  without  an  honest  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  leader  of  the  people  shall  be  a  tireless 
worker,  short  on  promises  and  long  on  performance,  setting  an 
example  for  steady  dcvo'ion  to  the  public  welfare.  The  acid  test 
of  any  leader  In  these  grave  days  is  his  willingness  and  ability  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  officials  and  with  private  citizens  in 
great  and  critical  matters  affecting  the  national  welfare  and  na- 
tional defen.se  on  both  the  military  and  economic  fronts 

I  have  said  that  the  next  Governor  has  a  genius  for  teamwork 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  will  be  confronted  with  many  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  the  high  estimate  of  his  friends  from  the  first 
day  he  takes  office.  This  Nation  faces  the  most  solemn  crisis  since 
the  War  between  the  States.     But  this  is  no  hour  for  panic  and 

alarm. 

It  Is  the  genius  of  democracy  that  in  a  crisis  free  men  volun- 
tarily impose  upon  themselves  the  discipline  necessary  to  meet 
the  emerj^ency.  Scme'lmes  this  discipline  has  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  dictatorship,  and  sincere  men  express  anxiety  for  the 
permanent  loss  of  liberty.  But  I  believe  history  clearly  shows  that 
among  free  men  the  passion  for  freedom  grows  stronger  when  its 
loss  is  threatened  by  an  aggressor  from  without.  The  real  danger 
in  a  democracy  is  from  an  "inside  job" — a  soft  generation  which 
permits  its  precious  liberties  to  be  stolen  while  listening  trustfully 
to  the  lullabies  of  demagogs  and  "fifth  columnists."  We  cannot 
Igno-e  the  stem  reminder  of  Webster:  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty." 

In  .-^pite  cf  certain  evidences  to  the  contra'-y.  the  prsent  genra- 
tlon  cf  Americans  is  not  soft.  And  this  is  well,  for  the  road  ahead 
of  us  l"?  hard  We  shall  learn  anew  in  the  decade  we  are  entering 
that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  Inexpressibly  precious,  worthy  of 
great  sacilflces,  deserving  of  our  strongest  defense,  a  heritage  which 
we  propore  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  children,  even  though 
the  price  cf  the  transfer  shall  be  oior  "toll  and  sweat  and  blood." 

I  give  fervent  thanks  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  kinsmen  are  stanch- 
ing so  stanchly  against  the  cruel  aggression  of  the  European  dic- 
tators. I  am  one  who  believes  they  are  defending  the  cause  of 
human  liberty  throughout  the  world.  I  acknowledge  spiritual  kin- 
ship with  them  and  am  glad  that  we  are  even  now  effective  part- 
ners In  the  bitter  struggie. 

It  will  cost  us  infinitely  less  of  blood  and  treasure  to  confront 
the  foe  by  giving  aid  to  Britain  than  to  wait  for  him  to  establish 
ba.ses  in  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  attack  upon  us. 

I  deplore  war.  I  pray  for  peace,  but  I  want  America  hereafter  to 
keep  a  loaded  gun  behind  the  door.     My  formula  for  peace  is; 

1  Ccmplete  miiltary  defeat  for  the  dictators. 

2  A  just  treaty  of  peace  without  vlndictiveness. 

3  A  stern  and  continuing  disarmament  of  the  aggressor  nations. 

4  An  Impregnable  navy  and  air  force  and  an  adequate  army. 
Arkansas   has   an   Important   part   to   play   in   national   defenac. 

TlKie  are   three  principle  contributions  fcr  us  to  make: 
1.  Manpower 
2    Raw  miaterlals. 
3.  Machines  and  munitions  of  war. 
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Tn  the  first  two  brnckets  we  are  already  doing  a  cre<iitable  part. 
'I  know  you  are  proud  that  this  State  Is  among  the  first  In  the 
Nation  In  the  percentage  of  volunteers  furnished  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps.  But  the  volunteer  system  Is  not  the  wise,  effi- 
cient   or  democratic  way  to  prepare  for  national  defense. 

Tlie  Selective  Service  Act  is  democratic,  efficient,  American.  It 
establK-iies  the  high  principle  that  every  able-bodied  male  citizen 
shall  be  subject  to  a  temporary  loss  cf  personal  freedom  in  order  to 
lustire  the  future  freedom  cf  himself,  his  neighbors,  and  his  chil- 
dren There  are  those  who  say  sincerely  that  this  Is  a  hard  princi- 
ple. I  agree.  It  is  hard,  but  It  Is  necessary.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is 
glorious,  when  self-imposed  by  a  free  people  who  stand  ready  to 
defend  their  great  heritage  with  their  lives.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
Arkansas  will  furnish  promptly  her  quota  of  troops  for  a  great 
national  army. 

There  have  been  some  pessimistic  prophecies  from  discouraged 
public  officials  that  Arkansas  will  not  share  In  the  benefits  cf  a 
stimulated  war  economy.  In  scores  of  materials  this  State  already 
feels  the  flrst  Impulse  of  the  slowly  but  steadily  rising  tempo  of 
war  purchases.  Arkansas  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  suppliers 
of  raw  materials  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  we  are  destined  to 
have  much  greater  demands  In  the  years  ahead  for  food  and  fiber, 
oil  and  gasoline,   timber  and   minerals. 

Arkansas  bacon  is  part  of  the  soldier's  ration;  Arkansas  cotton  is 
in  his  khaki  uniform;  Arkansas  walnut  is  in  bis  rifle  stock;  Arkan- 
sas bauxite  is  In  the  frame  of  his  fighting  plane:  Arkansas  gasoline 
Is  in  the  fuel  tank  and  Arkansas  lubricating  oil  tn  the  bee  rings; 
Arkansas  lumber  by  the  million  feet  will  shortly  be  going  into  can- 
tonmenU,  and  Arkansas  oil  is  driving  the  engines  of  great  naval 
vessels. 

But  tbere^is  widespread  disappointment  in  the  minds  of  many 
citizens  over  our  present  inability  to  place  an  efficient  industrial 
machine  at  the  disposal  of  our  country.  Except  for  our  wood- 
working plants,  oil  refineries,  and  garment  factories,  we  are  still 
undeveloped  in  the  field  of  processing  plants  for  war  industries. 
Nearly  everyone  thinks  first  of  our  virtual  domestic  monopoly  of  raw 
aluminum  or  bauxite  and  vast  deposits  of  other  strategic  and  critical 
war  materials,  and  asks  why  it  Is  not  processed  at  the  mines.  The 
answer  to  that  Is  Insufficient  cheap  power  and  discriminatory  high 
freight  rates.  Indeed,  this  is  the  answer  to  nearly  ever  major  in- 
dustrial disappointment  in  Arkansas  in  recent  years.  There  are 
other  contributing  causes  now  happily  on  the  point  cf  being  dissi- 
pated under  the  leadership  of  a  stable  State  administration,  but  we 
may  as  well  face  the  stubborn  reality  that  Arkansas  w^ill  not  make 
great  progress  industrially  until  our  natural  jxiwer  resources  are 
more  fully  devclop)ed  and  freight  rates  are  lowered  for  manufactured 
articles  moving  out  of  Arkansas  to  other  regions. 

This  Is  not  a  recent  discovery  with  me.  as  the  records  of  Congress 
will  disclose.  Indeed,  much  of  my  congressional  life  has  been  spent 
studying  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers  of  Arkansas,  and.  while  my 
Initial  proposals  have  been  primarily  aimed  at  flood  control  and 
soil  conservation,  the  development  of  the  T.  V.  A.  long  ago  whetted 
my  appetite  for  cheap  and  abundant  power  for  Arkansas. 

There  Is  now  an  encouraging  prospect  for  launching  the  first  step 
In  an  early  consummation  of  these  plans.  I  came  home  2  weeks  ago 
to  attend  the  hearing  at  Harrison  on  the  Norfork  Dam.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Army  engineers  will  recommend  the  installation  of  full 
hydroelectric  facilities  In  this  first  unit.  I  believe  this  will  mark 
one  of  the  great  milestones  In  the  Industrial  progress  of  our  State 

Other  projects  will  follow.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  long,  hard  fight  that  has  been  waged  by 
many  of  us  who  envision  Arkansas  as  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
empire  -within  Itself.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  a  new  era  is  dawning. 
and  one  of  the  chief  problems  that  the  new  State  admlnlstratlcn  will 
have  before  It  Is  to  properly  coordinate  State  functions  with  Federal 
functions  to  the  end  that  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  may  obtain  full 
benefit  of  these  developments  without  denying  to  the  citizens  of 
Other  States  the  benefits  that  will  flow  to  them.  Progress  has  been 
made  In  rectifying  the  freight-rate  discrimination.  Many  cf  cur 
citizens  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation  that  exists,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Governor  Adklns  and  the  State  administration  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  every  patriotic  Arkansan  in  their  fight  for  the  indus- 
trtnl  and  agricultural  development  of  Arkansas.  The  fact  that  the 
task  is  stupendous  should  not  deter  us.  I  know  that  ycur  incoming 
Governor  will  tackle  this  problem  with  the  same  determination  with 
which  he  has  heretofore  met  every  challenge,  and  I  know  with  the 
he>p  that  you  and  other  gocd  citizens  of  Arkansas  will  lend  to  b!m 
that  he  can,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  make 
an  unprecedented  contribution  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  now 
barring  progress  and  can  and  will  set  In  motion  State  machinery 
that  will  make  the  government  of  Arkansas  an  agency  of  service  In 
all  things  that  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  her 
pecpie  There  Is  no  profit  in  lamenting  our  past  failures.  If  we 
have  failed  in  the  past,  that  is  not  any  reason  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  fall.  If  our  forests  have  been  denuded,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  replant  them.  If  our  soil  has  been  depleted  and 
has  washed  away,  we  should  embrace  the  opportunity  to  render 
assistance  through  State  agencies  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  who 
realize  now  as  never  before  the  terrible  price  that  we  have  paid  by 
permitting  our  soil  resources  to  dissipate. 

As  good  Americans  and  as  gocd  Arkansans  we  must  press  with 
all  vigor  for  the  development,  the  utilization,  and  conservation  of 
all  our  natural  reaources.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Tennessee  VtJley  can  be  duplicated  in  Arkansas 
In   all   Its  phases.    Situated   as  we   are   there   is  no  reason  why 


Arkansas  with  her  matchless  cltlzen.ehlp  cannot  and  will  not 
become  a  priceless  asset  in  the  prcmotion  of  the  national  welfare 
and  at  the  same  time  become  a  State  second  to  none.  It  Is  a 
challenge   to  all   of   us  fcr   uii^elrish   and   patriotic   service. 

You  and  I  realize  that  some  good  citizens  look  with  sincere 
misgivings  on  the  policies  of  this  administration  In  Its  relation  to 
private  business.  I  am  not  one  who  wlil  defend  every  detail  of 
policy  with  the  s'eal  cf  a  partisan.  I  think  mistakes  have  been 
made  and  I  acknowletlpe  that  some  plans,  intrinsically  sound, 
have  been  handicapped  by  inefficient  administrators  But  I  have 
little  patience  with  the  Roosevelt  haters  who  repeat  their  bitter 
refrain  of  personal  abuse  and  blindly  label  every  major  policy  as 
Federal  interfererce. 

What  is  Federal  interference?  Is  It  a  parity  price  for  cot'on? 
Is  it  safety  for  bank  deposits?  Is  it  money  for  highways,  bridges, 
and  grade  crossini^s?  Is  it  a  picgram  of  controlling  floods  and 
rebuilding  soil?  Is  It  work  for  men  and  women  without  Jobs? 
Is  it  loans  on  easy  terms  lor  men  to  save  their  farms,  their  homes, 
their  livestock,  their  .stores,  their  mills,  their  banks? 

What  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  Federal  Interference  in  Arkansas? 
Let  me  call  the  roll  of  some  of  the  great  Federal  agencies  which 
have  served  the  people  of  this  State  under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  It  is  not  fea.-ible  to  name  them  all  nor  to 
attempt  more  than   the  briefest   resume  of  their  activities: 

HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  COIPCRATION 

Ten  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-four  leans  have  been 
made  in  Arkansas  by  the  H  O.  L  C  .  a.T.ountlng  to  $18,677,767, 
with  a  repayment  record  which  stops  criticism. 

RICONSTRUCTION    TINANCE    CORPORATIQM 

Since  its  inception  In  1932.  the  R  P  C.  has  loaned  more  than 
$55.200000  In  Arkansas.  Only  $20,140,000  of  this  sum  was  unpaid 
on  March  1.  1940.  Additional  disaster  loans  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000  have  been  made.     Losses  will  be  negligible. 

SOCIAL   SrCfRITT 

Funds  are  being  used  to  aid  approximately  22.000  aged  persons, 
nearly  1.000  blind  and  more  than  14,300  dependent  children. 

RUB.AL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Loan.s  have  been  made  to  13  cooperatives  and  one  private  com- 
pany and  these  loan.s  financed  the  construction  of  more  than  7  000 
miles  of  power  lines.  Fourteen  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  farm- 
ers are  now  being  sen-ed  by  these  llne.s.  Plans  are  being  made  fcr 
the  construction  of  more  than  2.000  additional  miles  of  power 
lines  with  this  year's  allotment  of  funds 

PtTBLIC   WORKS    ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  and  loans  for  non-Federal  P  W.  A  projects  In  Arkansas 
total  $22,652,608.  The.se  project.s  include  85  waterworks  systems.  39 
sewer  systems,  and  54  educational  buildings.  Some  outstanding 
projects  are  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  waterworks.  6  build- 
ings at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  15  buildings  at  the  State  hos- 
pital at  Benton,  ar.d  important  additions  to  the  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  at   Booneville. 

rEDERAL    HOUSING    ADMINISTRATION 

Loans  by  private  lending  agencies  have  been  guaranteed  by  the 
F.  H.  A.  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  refinancing  cf  homes  and 
ether  buildings  for  a  tctal  of  approximately  $20,000,000.  Here  we 
have  a  fine  example  of  effective  cooperation  between  private 
initiative  and  government. 

AGRICITLTtTlAL   ADJUSTMENT   ADMINISTRATION 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  paid  to  the  farmers  of  Arkan.=as  in  various  types 
of  benefits  more  than  $129,000,000  Nearly  200  000  farmers  are 
participating  in  the  A.  A.  A  program  and  83  percent  of  the  crop 
land  is  covered  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  cotton  farmers 
in  the  State  are  participating. 

FFDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

In  the  75  days  from  January  1  to  March  15.  1933.  76  bank.-;  failed 
in  Arkansas.  Since  the  F.  D.  I  C  became  effective  January  1,  1934, 
nearly  7  years  ago.  5  insured  banks  have  failed  without  the  loss 
cf  a  single  doUnr  to  any  depositor  who  carried  a  balance  of  less  than 
$5,000.  More  than  2C0  banks,  or  virtually  all  those  in  the  State,  are 
now  insured 

FARM     CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  Federal  land- 
bank  and  land  bpnk  commissioner  loans  were  made  from  1933  to 
June  30.   1938.     Few  such  loans  have  been  made  since  that   lime. 

2.  During  this  time  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Office 
has  made  107.257  loans.  These  loans  have  also  greatly  decreased 
in  volume. 

3.  Production  credit  associations  made  more  than  48  804  crop 
and  livestock  loans. 

Agricultural  financing  is  rapidly  becoming  adequate  and  at  the 
same  time  sound.  Arkansas  farmers  are  among  the  foremost  In 
meeting  their  obligations. 

FARM   SECURrrT   ADMINISTRATION 

The  F.  S.  A  has  aided  more  than  75.000  needy  families  In  Arkan- 
sas. More  than  45.000  have  received  grants  and  the  rest  have 
received  leans.  At  the  present  time  the  F.  S.  A.  is  helping  more 
than  20.000  families  with  loans.  The  tenant  purchase  division  of 
the  F.  S.  A  has  made  more  than  800  loans  lo  tenants  lor  the 
purchase  at  Xarms. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICS 

Seventeen  soil -conservation  districts,  covering  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  State,  are  in  operation.  The  new  State  administra-lon 
must  give  consideration  to  further  cooperation  with  the  owners 
of  the  soil  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Thirty-five  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  operating  in  Arkansas.  Nearly 
11.000  of  the  State's  youths  are  enlisted  in  the  Corps. 

NATIONAL    TOLTH    ADMINISTRATION 

Approximately  4,000  youths  are  receiving  student  aid.  and  about 
the  same  number  of  nonschool  youths  are  empioycd  on  N.  Y.  A. 
work  projects. 

WORK   PROJECTS   ADMINISTRATION 

Total  W.  P  A  expenditures  up  to  June  30.  1940.  amount  to  more 
than  $87,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  $21,362,326  was  spent. 
Of  this  sum  $18,712,181  was  spent  for  iLbcr.  Approximately  2/000 
persons  are  now  employed  by  W.  P.  A.,  but  the  average  for  last  year 
was  37.000.    W.  P.  A.  accomplishments  Include: 

( 1 )  Repair  and  construction  of  7,681  miles  of  highways,  roads, 
and  streets. 

(2)  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  new  bridges  and  21,- 
040  new  culverts  were  constructed. 

(3)  Eight  hundred  and  nine  miles  of  roadside  ditches  were  dug 
and  846  miles  were  Improved. 

(4)  Seventv-three  miles  of  p>aved  sidewalks  have  been  built. 

(5)  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  public  buildings  have  been 
erected.  587  improved,  and  additions  made  to  45  others. 

(a)  Of  this  number  300  new  educational  buildings  are  Included 
and  394  others  were  Improved. 

(b)  The  construction  of  16  new  hospitals  and  the  Improvement 
of  8  more  are  also  included. 

(c)  Five  armories  were  constructed 

(d)  This  quota  also  Included  224  new  recreational  bulldlnf^s 

(6)  Thirty-four  new  stadia,  seating  more  than  88  000  people, 
were  constructed  and  7  others,  seating  nearly  20.000  people,  were 
Improved 

(7)  Five  new  sewerage-treatment  plants  were  built  and  two  others 

were  Imf^roved. 

(8)  Three  new  water-pumping  stations  were  constructed,  two 
were    improved,   and   two   were  enlarged. 

(9)  Nearly  50.000  sanitary  privies  were  constructed:  more  than 
63.000  acres  of  land  were  drained  for  mosquito  con'rol 

(10)  Three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  airfield  runways  were 
paved  and  4,600  feet  of  unpaved  runways  were  const-ucted. 

Who  Is  there  among  us  who  can  rlghtfu'ly  condemn  these  ac- 
complishments? What  Is  government  anyway?  Is  it  an  agency  to 
protect  the  strong  from  the  weak,  or  Is  It  an  agency  to  give  to  the 
weak  an  opportunity  lo  advance?  During  the  last  7  years  the 
national  administration  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment Is  an  agency  to  help  all  and  not  a  favored  few. 

Federal  interference,  my  friends,  is  your  Interference.  You  are 
the  people  who  elected  and  reelected  Roosevelt;  who  returned  Joe 
T.  Robinson  to  the  Senate  to  become  the  greatest  leg:Jatlve  leader 
since  Clay,  Calhcun.  and  Webster;  who  have  kept  in  Congress  lead- 
ers loyal  to  the  things  he  fought  fQr.  When  I  think  cf  what  this 
administration  has  dene  for  Arkansas  and  its  people  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  many  practical  evidences  of  appreciation  which  you 
and  other  loyal  Democrats  have  shewn  in  the  past. 

In  1936  the  Democrats  of  Arkansas  gave  probably  the  most  note- 
worthy per  capita  financial  support  to  the  ticket  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

This  year  we  have  a  strong  leader  in  J.  H.  Graves,  recommended 
by  Mr  Adklns  Uj  the  national  committee  and  warmly  endorsed  by 
Senator  Caraway,  Colonel  Barton,  and  myself.  Already  he  has  built 
a  strong  staff,  and  I  am  told  several  counties  have  accepted  their 
quotas  and  are  getting  them  promptly  subscribed  by  loyal  members 
of  the  party. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  a  good  year  to  do  another 
great  Job  fcr  the  national  ticket.  We  owe  It  to  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt We  owe  It  to  Homer  Adkins.  the  Incoming  chief  txccutlve  and 
party  leader  of  a  great  southern  State,  which  has  never  faltered 
in  Us  lovalty  to  Democracy.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  testimonial 
of  cur  faith  in  the  program  and  policies  of  the  party  which  has 
furnished  the  leadership  for  every  great  national  crisis  since  Lincoln. 

So.  fellow  Demccrats.  let  us  not  only  give  our  u.su!il  empliatlc 
verdict  in  votes  in  November — let  us  give  the  national  committee 
prompt  and  substantial  support  with  our  gifts. 

There  is  but  one  major  l.ssue  In  the  national  campaign.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that  the  Republican  platform  to  a  great  degree 
and  the  Republican  candidate  to  a  greater  degree  have  affirmed  their 
faith  in  the  principal  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  central  Issue  is  simply  this:  Does  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion have  a  record  which  commands  greater  public  confidence  than 
Is  inspired  by  the  promises  of  the  oppasition?  Shall  the  American 
people  swap  deeds  already  performed  for  pledges  to  perform  the 
same  deeds? 

It  IS  tv'X  a  convincing  Indictment,  as  the  result  in  Noveml^er  will 
again  clcfly  show,  to  charge  the  President  with  Federal  interfer- 
erce with  business,  arrogant  disregard  of  State's  rights,  and  maudlin 
concern  for  the  poor  and  humble. 

In  a  world-wide  epidemic  of  terrible  lo5>ses  which  touched  every 
man  In  this  auditor:um.  in  some  Instances  sweeping  away  our 
savings,  cur  jobs,  our  homes,  and  the  opportunities  of  otir  children. 


shall  we.  when  some  'semblance  of  security  has  been  won  for  our- 
selves, comfort  thf  hopeless  unemployed  with  denunciation  of  a 
national  admlnls'r.itlon  which  still  has  the  courage  to  fight  for  them 
as  it  did  for  every  man  in  this  room  short  months  ago? 

The  third  terni  Is  not  a  primary  issue  In  this  campaign.  Like  the 
President.  I  should  have  preferred  that  circumstances  would  have 
permitted  him  to  lay  down  his  heavy  responsibilities  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term.  But  the  American  pecpie  will  not  have  It  so.  In 
spite  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  certain  other 
Journals  dedicated  to  the  'destroy  Rccsevtlt  mo\ement,"  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  obeyed  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  party  In  renominating  the  President  to  succeed  himself. 

The  vessel  of  our  national  safety  Is  caught  in  one  of  the  wildest 
storms  cf  modern  history  But  It  is  a  stanch  vessel  and  its  crew 
Is  strong-hearted.  The  skipper  of  the  vessel  knows  every  bolt  In  the 
ship,  every  man  in  the  crew,  every  foot  of  the  perilous  course.  He 
Is  cool:  he  is  daring:  he  is  wise. 

In  this  cri?:s.  as  they  look  with  confidence  at  their  Intrepid 
captain,  this  is  the  prayer  In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people: 

"Thou.  too.  .sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State; 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  greatl 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  for  future  years, 
Ii>  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 


Profits  and  "Paytriotism* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,    September    19    (legislature    day    of    Wednesday. 

September  18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  radio  speech  which  I  delivered  on  September  16,  1940,  on 
the  topic  Profits  and  "Paytriotism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PROFITS  AND  "PAYTFIOTISM" 

All  loyal  Americans  believe  in  national  defense.  We  know  that 
our  country  must  be  defended,  but  there  are  at  least  two  types  of 
patriotism  in  this  country — one  that  Is  spelled  p-a-t-r-1-o-t-l-s-m 
and  the  other  that  Is  spelled  p-a-y-t-r-i-o-t-i-s-m.  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  latter  class  of  individuals. 

These  patriots — and  they  love  to  call  themselves  such — are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  profit  patriot  and  the  political  patriot.  The 
first  loves  his  country  when  the  country  gives  him  the  opportunity 
to  make  more  profits  from  national  defense  or  war  equipment.  The 
second  loves  to  beat  his  chest  with  his  words  of  patriotism  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remind  his  listeners  of  his  Indispensability  as  a  public 
servant  in  the  crisis.  The  first  class  desires  profit  and  more  profit. 
They  realize  that  hy.steria  causes  the  Government  to  spend  more  and 
more  and  to  spend  It  so  quickly  that  the  proper  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  are  not  given.  They  say.  "You  better  not 
quibble  over  price  or  contract,  over  labor  conditions,  over  anything. 
You  better  get  this  buUt  by  us  at  once  or  the  country  will  be  de- 
stioyed  by  an  Invader  '  Tliese  patriots  wave  the  flag  with  one  hand 
while  they  stuff  a  b;g  defense  contract  In  their  pccket  with  the 
other.  He  Is  the  profit  patriot.  The  second  class  realizes  the 
si)€nding  of  tremendous  sums  is  of  great  value  for  pump  priming, 
for  spend  ng  in  his  Slate  or  h:s  congressionsl  district,  and  means 
more  pecpie  working  and  more  pecpie  who  will  vote  to  continue 
tlieir  Jobs  They  are  reminded  that  Congressman  X  or  Senator  Y 
is  responsible  for  the  contracts.  They  know  that  hysteria  will 
cause  many  voters  to  vote  to  continue  them  In  power.  When  I 
say  these  things  they  are  not  phantasies  but  about  actual  people. 

if  one  questions  the  profit  gouges  that  are  in  store  lor  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  contracts,  he  is  immediately  labeled  as  a  man  who  is 
slowing  up  national  defense,  even  though  the  work  would  not  start 
for  many  montlis.  When  one  says.  "Let's  have  some  plan  of  defense, 
let's  not  Just  throw  the  money  to  the  winds  and  hope  that  we  will 
get  a  real  national  defense,"  he  is  labeled  as  one  who  wants  his 
country  invaded. 

And  may  I  say  here,  if  the  day  would  come  that  our  country 
would  fall.  It  will  not  be  the  day  of  Invasion  but  the  day  when 
It  Is  destroyed  from  within,  from  our  own  people,  from  our  own 
borders.  It  will  come  when  the  American  people  fall  in  their 
vigilance  to  protect  their  own  liberties. 

Tins  Is  an  Interesting  Incident  that  occurred  with  me  in  the  last 
month.    During  my  fig'ut  against  conscription,  I  was  attacked  by 
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a  certain  newspaper.  Don't  misunderstand  me — I  was  attacked 
by  many — but  this  Incident  1*  the  one  I  desire  to  discuss.  This 
p)aper  had  a  right  to  attack  my  position  but  I  thought  I  would  look 
into  the  backKTCund  of  the  ownership  What  did  I  find?  I  found 
that  a  director  was  one  of  the  main  ofllclals  of  a  concern  that  had 
received  a  large  order  to  manufacture  shells;  that  owners  of  the 
paper  had  received  dividends  from  their  operations  of  business  in 
the  belligerent  countries;  that  another  director  of  the  paper  was 
also  a  director  In  a  corporation  which  had  gotten  many  millions  of 
dollars  In  contracts  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  had  a  large 
proQt  Increase  as  a  result  of  war  orders.  This  is  not  an  Isolated 
example  of  what  Is  going  on  In  our  country  today.  I  have  much 
more  to  give  to  the  Senate  In  the  next  day  or  so. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  we  have  had  established  many 
committees  for  involvement  In  the  war.  They  do  not  ^tate  that  as 
their  aim  but  nevertheless,  it  Is  their  purpose.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  ha."»  seme  very  interesting  sponsors  and  I  shall  discuss 
some  of  them  briefly. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  Is  a  director  of  an  In- 
dustrial corporation  which  has  received  contracts  or  allocations 
for  defense  Items  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  who  Is  a  little  mere  out- 
spcken  than  some  of  the  others  in  that  he  advocates  a  declaration 
of  war  Is  connected  with  an  aircraft  Investment  corporation  whose 
profits  have  increased  at  a  tremendous  pace  since  the  start  of  war. 
Every  time  more  orders  are  given,  it  means  more  dividends  for  t\\n\. 
But  he  is  being  asked  to  speak  here  and  there  as  a  disinterested, 
patriotic  Individual  whose  only  Interest  Is  the  saving  of  our 
country. 

Let  me  go  further.  One  well-known  International  banking  house, 
who  has  one  of  lt«  own  family  In  a  powerful  political  position  as  well 
&s  a  member  of  this  committee,  has  large  international  holdings, 
holdings  In  aircraft  manufacturing,  holdings  In  corporations  doing 
war  business.  And  while  speaking  of  international  banking,  a  recent 
newspaper  advertisement  appeared  In  many  papers  throughout  the 
country  advocating  our  more  active  Involvement  in  the  terrible 
5.1aiighter  abroad.  I  checked  who  paid  for  these  advertisements,  and 
I  found  every  International  bank  In  New  York  City,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one.  having  someone  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
financing  of  those  advertisements.  Such  patriotism.  Another  indi- 
vidual who  donated  to  the  advertisement  Is  a  director  in  a  corpora- 
tion that  Is  selling  shells  to  be  used  in  war  and  whose  corporation 
has  received  a  large  order  from  the  United  States  Government 

One  of  the  most  Important  national-defense  officials  of  our  coun- 
try has  a  large  sum  Invested  In  a  large  steel  corporation  and  was  one 
of  Its  guiding  lights.  Members  of  the  committee  Just  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  are  on  the  board  of  directors.  What  do  you  think  about 
the  profits  of  this  corporation?  During  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  the  profits  were  almost  3.000  pjercent  higher  than  they  were  for 
the  first  6  months  of  last  year.  The  last  6  months  of  this  year  points 
to  even  greater  profits. 

furthermore,  some  of  these  corporations  who  are  getting  large 
Government  orders  are  donating  money  to  the  campaign  funds. 
They  are  buying  ads  In  political  campaign  books.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  sold  a  certain  campaign  book  for  $2.50  an  issue,  but  what 
did  certain  corporations  with  orders  for  otir  Army  and  Navy  pay  for 
this  book?    Here  are  some  of  them: 

A  steel  company,  $7,500. 

An  aircraft  company.  $2,500. 

A  builder  of  ships,  $2,500, 

A  builder  of  tanks.  $5,100. 

A  builder  of  engines.  $3,700. 

These  are  a  few  who  paid  those  amounts  for  books  that  were  being 
sold  for  $3.50. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  nor  do  now  Indict 
all  busineas  with  these  statements,  but  I  do  say  these  practices 
should  he  stopped.  Our  national  defense  should  not  be  victimized 
by  those  who  are  profiting  personally  by  their  so-called  patriotism. 
I  know  many  businessmen  realize  all  business  will  suffer  as  a  result 
of  these  Infamous  deeds.  They  know  there  Is  Ixjund  to  be  a  reaction 
to  such  acts  when  the  people  know  the  truth.  I  admit  it  Is  hard 
to  oppose  some  of  these  individuals  who  are  In  the  most  powerful 
positions  In  the  whole  business  world  where  a  word  from  them  will 
cause  vicious  attacks  to  appear  In  newspapers,  where  a  call  from 
them  will  set  In  motion  forces  to  destroy  anyone  who  dares  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  we  must  give  the  people  the  facts.  Because  they 
are  powerful,  because  they  are  Influential  Is  no  reason  for  a  public 
official  to  refuse  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  It.  The  American  people 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  mill:  yes.  a  bill  of  billions  of  dollars,  out  of 
their  hard-earned  wages.  It  comes  from  you.  I  believe — yes;  I 
know — that  the  American  people  are  willing  to  spend  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  give  us  a  national  defense  which  will  protect  us  against 
any  or  all  foes,  but  thev  have  a  right  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  guns, 
of  ships,  of  national  defense  tor  every  dollar  that  is  spent. 

rt  has  been  said  by  the  President  that  "no  war  millionaires  will  be 
created."  yet  they  are  being  created  and  they  will  be  created.  Words. 
words,  words  will  not  stop  their  being  created.  It  takes  legislation 
with  teeth  In  It  to  stop  these  war  profits  and  we  don't  have  it  and  we 
are  in  no  prospect  of  having  It. 

They  have  passed  conscription.  Conscription  to  take  the  boys  of 
this  country  and  to  force  them  Into  armed  service.  If  a  drafted  boy 
earns  $100  a  month,  the  Government  takes  79  percent  of  his  wealth 
for  4  months  and  confiscates  70  percent  for  the  next  8  months;  yet 
some  Industrialists  howl  and  howl  when  we  try  to  limit  profits  to  7 
percent  on  Government  contracts.  Yes;  the  National  Defense 
Council,  tbe  Army,  and  the  Navy  have  all  sent  representatives  to 


Congress  to  protest  against  any  law  that  would  ILnlt  profits  to  7 
percent. 

The  last  war  gave  us  some  startling  Information  on  war  profits. 
Some  of  those  who  made  millions  then  were  in  organizations  at 
that  time  to  promote  w.ir  Today  they  arc  in  organizations  to  pro- 
mote war.  while  making  profits  from  death  and  destruction.  One 
airplane  company  made  $11  437.250  profit  in  8  years  on  a  $1,000 
Investment.  Think  of  that!  An  eleven-mlllion-dollar  profit  on  a 
thousand-dollar  investment.  One  company  was  charging  England 
54' 2  cents  for  powder  and  charged  the  United  States  Army  71 
cents.  And  this  company  was  not  an  English  company  but  one  in 
the  United  States.  A  steel  bid  showed  a  price  of  $560  a  ton,  yet  the 
company  itself  admitted  It  co.st  but  $350.73  to  make  a  ton.  They 
made  $203  a  ten,  or  58  percent  profit.  Not  bad  when  boys  were 
having    their   lives  confiscated. 

Profit  ■•paytriotlsm"  challenges  America.  It  has  not  only  chal- 
lenged It  from  the  standpoint  of  finance  but  Is  paying  campiilicn 
costs  to  promote  those  who  will  allow  them  to  continue  to  gouge 
the  American  people. 

That  l.sn't  the  type  patriotism  that  will  defend  America.  We 
need  a  strong  national  defense,  one  to  protect  us  from  a  foreign 
foe  or  from  subversive  forces  within. 


The  New  Deal  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.    September    19    ( legislatir>e    day    of    Wednesday. 

September  18).  1940 

ADDRESS    BY    HON     HAROLD    L     ICKES,   SECRETARY    OP    THE 

INTERIOR 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  on  September  15.  1940.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Deal 
and  national  defen.se. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Forum  of  the  Ant 

subject:  the  new  deal  and  national  defense 

(Remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  In  discussion 

with  Senator  Styles  Briix:zs  and  others.) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  assist  in  bringing,  at  long  last, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  cfflclal 
spokesman  for  Wendell  Willkle  and  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, before  the  microphone  tonight.  RJecently  I  made  a  radio 
speech  and  Mr.  Willkle  announced  in  advance  that  the  Senator 
had  been  detailed  to  reply  forthwith.  Btit  when  I  had  spoken.  Mr. 
Willkle  instructed  the  Senator  not  to  reply  and  to  cancel  his  "radio 
time." 

Now  this  was  a  very  hard  thing  for  the  Senator  to  do,  because 
I  understand  that  no  radio  time  had  been  contracted  for  that  he 
could  cancel.  It  was  Just  another  bit  of  Mr.  WiUkle's  showman- 
ship. However,  it  was  widely  proclaimed  by  the  partisan  press  that 
the  nonexistent  time  nf  the  Senator  had  t>een  abandoned.  Thus 
Mr.  Willkle  truly  left  his  "Bridces"  burning  behind  him. 

The  subject  that  we  have  agreed  to  discuss  Is  The  New  Deal  and 
National  Defense.  On  this  subject  there  Is  much  misinformation 
abroad  In  the  land.  The  Republican  platform — do  you  remember 
it?— viewed  with  alarm  the  New  Deal  record  on  defense,  and  Candi- 
date Willkle.  the  refugee  from  Wall  Street,  did  likewise  in  his 
speech  back  on  the  farm  at  Elwood.  Senator  Brux:  s.  or  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  for  him.  promptly  Issued  a  support- 
ing statement— if  a  declaration  that  Is  barren  of  truth  can  be  said 
to  be  "'supporting."     I  quote  directly: 

"Roosevelt  slept  as  Germany  armed.  With  $18  000.000.000  of  blank 
Checks,  which  he  could  spend  wholly  at  his  own  discretion,  he  built 
with  these  funds  not  one  batcleship,  not  a  plane,  not  an  antiaircraft 
gun.  not  a  single  tank." 

You  will  note  that  the  Senator's  criticism  Is  directed  at  the  7 
years  prior  to  1940  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  defense 
program,  on  which  you  are  all  so  well  informt;d  that  I  could  add 
little. 

Fortunately.  I  can  help  the  Senator  tonight  to  clear  away  what- 
ever confusion  and  misapprehension  he  may  have  caused.  I  am  .sure 
that  he  will  welcome  my  efforts  In  this  behalf.  I  can  do  this 
readily,  because  as  Federal  Public  Works  Administrator  for  6  years 
I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  record. 

First,  let  tis  take  the  statement  that  the  President  did  not  build 
a  plane  with  these  funds.    1  am  sure.  Senator,  that  as  a  patriotic 
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American  citizen  you  will  be  glad  to  be  told  that  this  Is  a  total 
error,  as  you  might  have  ascertained  from  detailed  reports  nrade  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  Nor  are  these  planes  "on  pap>er,"  as 
your  Mr   Willkle  says:  they  are  In  commission  right  now 

You  said  "not  a  plane."  Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fleets  of 
planes  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  built  with  Public 
Works  Administration  emergency  funds  allotted  by  the  President. 
With  Just  one  allotment,  more  than  100  planes,  not  to  niention  spare 
engines,  parts,  radio  equipment,  and  bombing  and  armament  appli- 
ance.s.  were  provided  for  the  Army.  With  the  same  rllotment.  130 
planes,  ranging  from  bullet-swift  fighters  to  Riant  flying-boat  patrols 
and  bombers  were  provided  for  the  Navy  Tills  allotnif^iit  was  made 
by  the  President  from  P.  W.  A.  funds  In  November  1933  at  a  lime 
when  Mr.  Willkle.  the  "great  utilitarian."  considered  It  his  most 
patriotic  duty  to  devote  himself  to  "the  preservation  cf  public  util- 
ities privately  owned"  Incidentally.  Mr.  WiUkle's  utilities  are  pro- 
tected tonight  by  these  very  planer,  while  utilities  In  other  lands. 
however  owned,  are  being  bombed. 

Is  it  possible.  Senator,  that  your  chief.  Mr.  Willkle.  who  offers 
himself  as  an  informed  leader  in  these  critical  tlme.s.  does  not  know 
this?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the  statements  attributed  to  yourself 
and  to  Mr.  Willkle  were  made  for  political  purposes  with  intent  to 
misle.id  the  coun'ry?  • 

I  might  tell  you  also  that  President  Roosevelt  used  emergency 
funds  to  build  more  than  50  military  airports  throughout  this 
Nation  These  funds  were  also  used  to  construct  naval  aircraft 
carriers,  to  build  hangars  and  production  facilities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  to  provide  the  vital  Instrumentalities  of  aeronautical  re- 
search now  serving  so  well  at  Langley  Field.  Va..  and  in  other 
laboratories  that  have  put  American  aviation  out  in  front. 

Let  us  continue.  Senator.  I  remember  one  single  P.  W.  A.  allot- 
ment of  110.000.000  to  begin  the  motorization  and  mechanization 
Of  our  Army.  Including  aimored  vehicles,  thus  actually  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  motorized  army  that  we  are  building  today. 

This  $10,000,000  allotment  was  made  in  December  1933 — years 
before  German  Panzer  divisions  showed  the  world  the  tremendous 
striking  power  of  such  equipment.  I  might  also  tell  you  that  the 
same  emergency  funds  helped  to  provide  the  Army  with  a  network 
of  74.000  miles  of  strategic  highways,  vital  to  industrial  and  military 
mobilization  and  indispensable  to  a  mechanized  army,  together  with 
useful  bridges,  grade  crossings,  viaducts,  and  similar  facilities. 

In  addition  to  airplanes  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  one  single  allot- 
ment of  approximately  $9,000,000  from  P.  W.  A.  emergency  funds 
was  provided  by  President  Roosevelt  in  July  1933  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  modernization  of  ordnance,  the  improvement  of  arsenals, 
and  the  renovation  and  preservation  of  ammunition.  The  President 
also  made  possible  the  reconditioning  and  modernization  of  our 
75-mm.  guns. 

Don't  they  tell  you  these  things.  Senator?  They  report  them  In 
the  papers.     But  we  must  be  getting  along. 

You  said.  Senator,  that  the  President  had  "$18,000,000,000  of  blank 
checks,  which  he  could  spend  wholely  at  his  own  discretion."  That, 
Senator,  is  probably  the  most  barefaced  distortion  of  them  all.  and 
one  which,  as  a  Senator,  you  should  have  known  better  than  to 
make.  You  know  full  well  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Congress 
dictated  the  purposes  for  which  emergency  funds  might  be  spent. 

As  to  the  ftrst  P.  W  A.  appropriation  in  1933.  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  the  President  relied  upon  a  permissive  sen- 
tence and  allotted  funds  for  defense  purposes.  This  action  was  met 
by  a  storm  cf  criticism,  much  of  it  by  the  same  newspapers  and 
politicians  who  are  now.  as  hindsighters,  assailing  the  President  for 
doing  all  that  he  cuuld  of  what  they  now  say  he  should  have  done 
more  of. 

As  a  result  of  this  violent  criticism,  when  another  P  W.  A.  appro- 
priation bill  was  t)efore  the  Senate  In  1935.  an  amendment,  origi- 
nally offered  by  S.'nator  Borah,  took  away  any  p.).ssible  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  make  military  or  naval  allotments. 
This  Is  the  distinguished  body  of  which  you  are  an  energetic  mem- 
ber. Senator. 

The  defense  allotments  that  I  am  referring  to  were  all  made  more 
than  5  years  ago.  Didn't  you  know  that.  Senator?  Of  course.  It 
happened  before  you  got  here,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are 
not  a  clo.sed  book  to  you  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
the  record  to  avoid  making  a  misstatement  of  fact.  In  relation  to 
total  armament  needs,  of  course  a  billion  dollars  may  not  now  seem 
like  a  large  amount  for  defense.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
President  allocated  this  total  amount  out  of  funds  originally  in- 
tended principally  for  public  works  and  work-relief  projects,  it  is 
ai:  outstanding  accompli.'-hment.  So  much  so  that  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  prevent  similar  expenditures  from  1935  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Bridges,  If  you  had  been  a  stickler 
for  the  truth,  instead  of  saying  that  the  President  had 
$18,000,000,000  in  blank  checks  which  he  could  have  spent  for  any 
purpose,  you  would  have  made  it  clear  that,  from  1935  on.  Con- 
gress, by  stipulation,  amendment,  and  specific  legislation,  made 
It  illegal  for  him  to  use  some  eighteen  billion  dollars  of  emergency 
funds  for  military  purposes. 

Five  years  ago  your  Mr.  Willkle  may  have  been  so  busy  fighting 
the  Government  development  of  electrical  power  that  now  serves 
defense  needs  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  President  was  doing 
In  the  way  of  building  up  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  you.  as  a 
Senator,  could  have  told  him  the  facts.  You  know  because  you 
have  voted  on  some  of  these  matters  In  fact.  Senator,  the 
Congressional  Record  discloses  that  you  and  your  partisan  eisso- 
ciates.  who  are  now  supporting  Mr.  Willkle,  voted  regularly  for 
laws  and  amendments  to  prevent,  or  reduce,  or  curtail,  or  restrict 
these    emergency-funds    appropriations.     Inasmuch    as    you    have 


fought  against  providing  such  funds  In  any  form  for  the  Presi- 
dent, one  l6  bewildered  that  you  should  now  complain  that  more 
money  was  not  spent 

But  let  us  proceed.  Senator.  As  I  have  shown,  long  before  the 
world  found  itself  in  Its  present  plight.  President  Roosevelt's  fore- 
sight provided  funds  for  military  airports  such  as  Mitchel  and 
Randolph  Fields;  for  engine-tooling:  for  arsenal  tools,  which  today 
are  being  worked  at  top  speed:  for  civil  aviation,  which  Is  a  vital 
corollary  of  military  aviation:  for  naval  shore  works,  such  as  bases, 
shops,  water-front  developments,  piers,  dikes,  bulkheads,  boilers, 
machine  shops,  cranes,  storehouses,  shipyards,  and  docks;  for  Army 
posts.  National  Guard  armories  and  camps;  for  military  and  naval 
hospitals;  for  rifle  ranges  and  proving  grounds;  and  other  defense 
purposes. 

Senator,  the  fact  is  that,  during  the  last  7  years,  while  President 
R<o^evelt  has  expended  over  $1,000.000  000  of  emergency  funds  in 
projects  directly  related  to  national  defense,  large  additional  sums 
were  expended  for  facilities  pertaining  to  defense,  such  as  veterans' 
hotpitals.  railroads,  drydocks.  dams,  and  ocean  terminals.  And  this 
Is  why,  with  no  thanks  to  Mr.  Willkle  or  his  current  party,  tonight 
■we  have  a  stronger  Nation,  more  capable  of  quick  and  efficient 
mobilization  than  if  your  jjersonal  theories  of  defense  had  prevailed. 

But  let  us  proceed.  Senator.  You  said  that  the  President,  with 
these  funds,  had  built  not  one  battleship,  nor  could  you  find  any 
other  naval  construction  financed  from  emergency  funds.  Yet  to- 
night on  the  high  seas  and  at  American  naval  bases  are  a  whole 
fleet  of  vessels  constructed  with  emergency  funds.  These  naval 
vessels  guard  our  shores  in  a  world  gone  mad.  They  protect  your 
and  my  democratic  right  to  debate  here  tonight.  They  also  make 
It  possible  for  Mr.  Willkle  to  stage  his  "Me,  too.  but — "  campaign. 

Let  us  name  a  few  of  the  vessels  that  were  built  as  part  of  this 
P  W,  A.  fleet  Included  are  the  Yorktoun  and  the  Enterprise,  laid 
down  In  1934  and  launched  In  1936.  Each  Is  a  34-knot.  long-range 
ship  capable  of  carrying  100  aircraft.  Each  has  120.000-horsepower 
turbines,  driving  quadruple  screws,  and  each  Is  manned  by  1,788 
men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  ready  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time. 
In  this  P.  W.  A.  fleet  there  are  also  4  cruisers — the  Vincennes, 
the  Philadelphia,  the  Savannah,  and  the  Nashville — In  full  com- 
mission; 4  heavy  destroyers — the  Porter,  Sel fridge,  MacDougal, 
and  Winsloic:  16  fully  armed,  1.500-ton  destroyers;  4  submarines; 
2  gunboats;   and  18  cruising  cutters  and  patrol  boats. 

In  fact.  Senator,  this  P.  W.  A.  fleet  was  the  largest  single  p>eace- 
tlme  addition  ever  made  to  the  United  States  Navy.  From  Harding 
to  Hoover.  Republican  administrations  sent  American  men-of-war 
scuttling  to  Davey  Jones'  locker.  Today,  thanks  to  the  New  Deal, 
we  have  the  biggest  and  finest  peacetime  fleet  in  our  history. 

Despite  this  official  record.  Senator,  you  have  charged  that 
"Roosevelt  slept  as  Germany  armed." 

Apparently.  Senator,  neither  Mr.  Willkle  nor  yourself  has  ever 
heaid  that  the  first  emergency  funds  made  available  to  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  after  he  became  President  were  those  in  the  original 
N.  I  R.  A.  Act,  which  became  law  on  June  16,  1933.  And  on  that 
very  day— in  fact,  simultaneously  with  the  signing  of  this  New 
Deal  legislation — the  President  Issued  an  Executive  Order  allotting 
$238  000,000  for  the  construction  of  the  naval  vessels  that  I  have 
referred  to.  Here.  Senator,  for  your  information,  is  a  photostat  of 
that  order. 

Senator.  I  have  stuck  to  the  text.  Mr.  Willkle  and  yourself,  and 
all  of  your  kings  horses  at  Republican  national  headquarters, 
couldn't  find  that  a  penny  of  emergency  funds  had  been  spent 
during  the  past  7  years  for  defense.  I  have  shown  vou  that  a 
billion  dollars  were  spent  directly  on  defense  while  the  Wendell 
Willkies  of  the  Uiuted  States  wei^e  fighting  against  all  emergency 
expenditures. 

Senator,  you  have  not  merely  missed  the  boat — you  have  missed 
the  whole  fleet. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thursday.    September    19    (legislative    day   of    Wednesday. 

September  IS),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  recently  issued  by  me 
setting  forth  why  I  am  for  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHT    I    AM    FOR    B00SE:\'ELT 

I  am  for  Roosevelt  because  he  saved  American  democracy  from 
internal  destruction  and  is  now  leading  the  crusade  to  save  it  from 
foreign  aggression. 
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In  nations  abroad,  economic  chaos  ended  in  dictatorship;  America 
was  saved  from  the  sam-  fate  by  the  heroic  measures  instituted 
and  carried  forward  by  Pres:dent   Roosevelt. 

As  the  European  dictatorships  progressively  moved  toward  com- 
plete extinction  of  democracy  it  was  President  Roosevelt  who  first 
warned  us  that  we  were  in  danger. 

He  saw,  clearly,  that  the  conflict  abroad  was  not  merely  a  struggle 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots.  but  a  revolutionary  and  world- 
shalting  clash  of  opposing  political  and  social  philosophies. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  refusing  to  believe  that  fact,  because  we 
didn't  want  to  believe  it.  he  was  courageously  preparing  to  meet  Us 
challenge — laying  down  'ew  warships,  modernizing  our  armed 
forces. 

On  the  domestic  front,  he  rescued  us  from  the  e<?onomic  abyss, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  man  anywhere  In  America  today  who 
can  truly  say,  deep  in  his  heart,  that  he  is  not  b<jtter  off,  more 
secure,  more  hopeful  for  the  future,  than  he  was  on  that  dark  day 
of  1933  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  first  took  the  oath  of  offlce. 

In  the  face  of  possible  aggression  from  abroad,  there  is  no  citi- 
zen— except  "fifth  columnists"  and  blind  partisans — who  Is  not  glad 
tcday  that  Roosevelt  years  ago  began  urging,  fighting  for,  and  get- 
ting, a  more  adequate  defense. 

Roosevelt  has  fought  the  enemies  of  democracy  within  and  with- 
out. He  18  still  fighting  them.  Through  7'2  of  the  most  desperate 
years  In  world  history,  when  the  bright  flame  of  democracy  was 
being  extinguished  in  nation  after  nation,  he  has  steadfastly  held 
to  the  American  ideal  of  human  liberty. 

No  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln  hae  been  so  bitterly  revlie-i 
by  his  enemies — as  a  would-be  dictator  when  he  was  strong  and 
unwavering,  as  a  starry-eyed  Idealist  when  he  sympathized  with  and 
fought  for  the  "ill-fed.  lU-clothed,  Ill-housed."  Yet  today  he  ;s 
stronger  than  ever  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  for  time  in  its  own 
way  has  refuted  his  detractors 

After  the  12-year  spree  of  special  privilege  which  left  the  Nation 
prostrate,  he  had  the  cotarage  to  assume  and  carry  forward  succe.*s- 
fully  th«  heartbreaking  task  of  reconstruction;  today  he  leads  the 
people's  fight  to  prevent  the  same  privileged  Interests  from  recap- 
turing control  of  the  Government  and  resuming  their  looting  of 
tlie  Nation's  wealth  and  resources. 

As  for  the  third-term  issue,  it  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  political 
pre  pagandlsts.  The  founding  fathers  specifically  refused,  Wash- 
ington among  them,  to  prohibit  a  third  term.  Jefferson  wanted  to 
establish  a  two-term  tradition  to  prevent  monarchy  (hardly  a  threat 
today ) .  but  it  died  out  after  his  hand-picked  successors,  Maditon 
and  Monroe,  left  office  No  two-term  President  after  them  ex- 
pressed any  objection  in  principle  to  a  third  term,  and  two  of  them 
(Grant  and  Theodore  Roosevelt)  took  positive  steps  to  get  a  third 
term.  Roosevelt  l>eing  defeated  only  because  of  a  factional  split  in 
the  Republican  Party. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  country  If.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  In  history,  the  people  were  unable  to  continue 
In  office  the  one  man  of  proved  ability  and  experience  who  is  avail- 
able to  them,  tbe  one  man  who  Is  their  cbamplon  in  the  age-old 
corifilct  between  the  people  and  the  privileged  Interests  for  control 
of  the  Government.    It  can  t  and  It  won't  happen  here. 

At  a  time  when  influential  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are 
urging  appeasement  of  the  dictators,  when  Republican  spokesmen 
are  assailing  on  all  sides  tho  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to 
defend  our  shores,  it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  serve  notice 
that  no  Chamberlains  need  apply. 

Because  I'm  tor  the  Jeffersonlan  concept  of  human  rights  above 
property  rights,  I'm  for  Roosevelt. 

Because  I'm  for  government  by  the  people  rather  than  govern- 
ment by  the  utilities  and  other  special  interests,  Im  for  Roosevelt. 
Because  I'm  for  national  defense.  I'm  for  Roosevelt. 
Becajuse  I'm   opposed  to   appeasement  of   the  dictators,   I'm   for 
Roosevelt. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  BALDWIN,  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosa  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Governor  cf  Con- 
necticut, at  the  gov?rnors'  dinnrr  of  the  thirtj'-third  annual 
conference  on  taxn^^on  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 10.  1940. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Your  Invitation  to  me  to  come  here  tonight  was  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  your  conference  program.  I  must  confess  that.  a.s  I 
studied  this  program  and  its  contents,  especially  its  lists  of  ilis- 
tinguished  and  erudite  speakers,  dismay  mounted  within  me.  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  tax  expert.  I  am  doubtful  of  my  right,  much 
less  my  ability,  to  match  my  opinions  with  those  of  our  own.  Con- 
necticut's own.  Professor  Fairchild,  of  Yale:  your  own  Or  Gersten- 
berg.  or  such  other  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  as  you  have 
assembled  here.  You  have  summoned  a  mechanic  to  a  conference 
of  scientists. 

What  I  can  bring  you  are  only  the  observations  of  a  Connecticut 
lawyer,  who,  for  a  little  time,  has  occupied  the  Crovemor's  chair. 
And  I  shall  have  to  admit,  to  begin  with,  that  whatever  I  may  say 
to  vou  unquestionably  is  completely  biased  That  biap  is  the 
traditional  American  aversion  to  taxes,  all  taxes,  any  taxes,  taxes  of 
whatever  manner,  shape,  or  form.  Taxes  are  an  evil;  a  necessary 
evil,  yes,  but  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  And  there- 
fore !♦■  is  my  opinion  that  you  cannot  build  a  national  economy,  a 
sound  national  economy,  upon  taxes  as  we  are  now  doing,  as  we 
have  been  doing 

You  cannot  build  a  sound  thing  upon  a  destructive  principle. 
That  has  been  the  trend  of  our  economy,  that  is  our  present-day 
economy.  We  have  been  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  taxes. 
tax  spending,  will  provide  the  an.swers  to  all  of  our  problems.  The 
question  here,  of  course.  Is  not  that  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
services  of  Government  To  that  extent,  taxes  are.  as  I  have  said, 
a  necessary  evil  But  let  me  say  to  you  quite  frankly  that  the 
demagogic  politician  is  to  blame  when  he  leads  the  people,  the 
taxpayers,  to  believe  that  taxes  will  bring  more  or  greater  results 
than  they,  the  people  themselves,  are  able  to  produce. 

There  is.  to  be  sure,  a  certain  advantage  to  be  gained  from  col- 
lective or  united  elTort.  But  this,  may  I  remind  you,  presupposes 
that  sxich  effort  is  united  and  collective.  Then  the  sum  t'ltal  of 
Individual  enterprise  may  indeed  be  bent  to  a  single  purpose,  with 
surprisingly  effective  result.  But  it  must  be  the  sum  total  Our 
tax  problem  is  to  prorate  the  burden  of  effort  re^iuired  to  each  man, 
to  each  woman,  to  each  individual  in  our  society,  according  to  his 
or  her  individual  responsibility  for  the  collective  welfare 

In  this.  I  think,  we  have  failed  We  have  failed  because  we  have 
not  sot  out  to  do  it — I  do  not  refer  to  you  gentlemen  here  as 
having  failed:  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  principles  in  the 
various  fields  of  taxation  which  you  have  worked  out  are  erroneous; 
but  by  "we"  I  mean  the  body  politic:  we  have  failed 

If  five  men  contribute,  each  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  h!s 
ability,  to  the  building  of  a  boat,  then  all  five  may  ride  with 
equal  right  and  privilege.  But  If  one  man  of  the  five  has  bef-n 
required  or  compelled  to  do  more  than  his  share,  or  if  you  introdtice 
a  sixth  man  who  has  contributed  nothing,  then  you  seriotisly 
disttirb.  If  you  do  not  completely  upset,  the  entente.  Certainly.  In 
any  event,  no  more  has  been  produced  than  a  boat.  Your  sixth  man 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  he  has  obtained  "something  for  noth- 
ing " — that  government,  let  us  .say.  has  provided  him  with  a  boat 
out  of  thin  air:  but  government  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort; 
It  has  simply  taxed  the  energies,  the  resources,  the  abilities  of  tlie 
other  five.    Nothing  exists  that  did  not  exist  before. 

Mind  you.  now.  I  flnci  no  fault  in  giving  this  sixth  man  a  ride, 
assuming  he  is  marooned,  let  us  say.  on  an  island  in  the  de- 
pre.ssion.  He  must  be  rescued,  of  course:  common  humanity 
dictates  it.  But  common  sense  forbids  that  we  should  base  our 
national  economy  up)on  a  never-ending  series  of  'rescues  "  We 
cannot  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  professing  to  believe 
that  the  efforts  of  five  men  have  produced  as  much  as  six  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  sixth  man  wants  to  continue  indefinitely 
as  a  noncontributor.  We  cannot,  we  must  not.  believe  that  a 
redistribution  of  wealth  will  result  In  there  being  any  more 
wealth   In  the  aggregate. 

Ye:  that  Is  Just  what  we  have  been  assuming  In  our  departures 
from  the  primary  function  of  taxation.  That  primary  function, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  to  defray  the  necessary  costs  of  government. 
To  that  extent,  there  are  five  men  building  the  boat,  and  five 
going  to  ride  in  it  But  when  government  branches  out  into 
fields  not  strictly  governmental— into  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  let  us  say,  or.  yes.  even  into  fields  of  social  services — 
I  do  not  say  that  in  common  humanity,  in  common  Justice,  the 
"sixth  man  "  should  not  have  his  ride  in  the  boat,  but  let  us  b« 
sure   that   the  ride  lasts  no  lon;5pr  than    is   necessary 

Above  all,  let  us  be  sure  ourselves  that  a  sound  economy  for 
five,  all  equally  contributing,  is  not  a  sound  economy  for  six, 
unless  all  six  likewise  are  equal  ccntribtitors.  It  is  the  primary 
function  of  government.  I  think,  to  en.ible  all  men  to  contribute. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  has  been  our  basic  thought,  our  basic 
principle.  In  Connecticut.  No  doubt  we  have  been  very  unscien- 
tific about  it  in  ma:.y  respects,  but  we  have  felt  that  it  is  gov- 
crnmcnts  duty  to  save  taxes  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than 
to  sprnd  as  much  taxes  as  possible. 

I  note  that  one  of  your  talks  here — that  of  your  president.  Dr. 
Gerstenberg — has  been  upon  the  stibject  of  tax  Illiteracy.  Let  me 
tell  you  it  is  tco  easy  to  take  advantage  of  the  people's  tax  illiteracy. 
Foiit. Clans  In  government  have  traded  upon  that  illiteracy  for 
years  The  unscrupulous  politician  would  have  us  all  believe  that 
v.c  arc  all  sixth  men  In  the  beat;  and  we  aro  a.sked  to  be  duly  grate- 
fu'  ror  the  free  rides  ctnjured  out  of  the  thin  air  of  government 
larger.    It  were  time,  I  thinly  that  we  turned  In  the  other  dlrec- 
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tlon.  I  can  only  report  to  you  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  In 
Connecticut,  but  it  is  rather  indicative,  and  I  hope  may  be  helpful. 

The  problem,  admittedly,  has  been  complicated  enormously  by  the 
present  need  for  national  defense  But  the  basic  principles  involved 
remain  the  same.  Indeed,  we  are  seeing  now  the  vital  need  of  a 
sound  tax  economy  and  a  sound  national  economy.  Such  an  econ- 
omy can  exist  only  upon  the  basis  of  production.  Unless  new  we 
produce  more,  either  the  defense  program  will  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed or  the  standard  of  living  lowered  We  do  not  want  either  of 
those  things  to  happen.  The  only  answer  is  Increased  production. 
Our  program  must  be  a  complete  reversal  ol  government's  eccnrmic 
policies  of  the  past  several  years — a  prc?rr.m  of  plenty  Instead  of 
the  present  proj^ram  cf  scarcity.  Our  pio'ileni  is  the  oroad  one  cf 
seeking  the  highest  possible  productivity  of  men  and  machines. 
National-defense  need.s  mu«t  be  filled  In  addition  to.  not  by  sacri- 
ficing, our  present  standards  of  living,  and  only  through  productive 
effort  In  all  fields — not  alone  in  the  field  of  national  defense— ca:i 
we  sutflcientlv  bro.iden  the  base  of  naticnal  income  to  distribute  the 
cost  burri^n  cf  national  defense  equitably. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  a  balanced  budpet;  we  have  no  State 
Inccme  tax,  no  sales  tax,  and  no  new  taxes  When  the  present  S'.ate 
administration  took  office  in  January  1939  It  faced  an  Indicated 
deficit  in  the  State's  treasury  of  $1,500,000.  Today  we  have  a 
millicn-doUar  surplus.  Yet  I  want  to  make  this  point  very  close  to 
you:  In  order  to  do  these  things — balance  our  budi^et,  avoid  im- 
jxjslng  any  new  taxes,  achieve  this  millicn-doUar  surplus — it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  curtail  any  necessary  State  service.  Indeed,  some 
of  our  State  services  have  been  mateiially  expanded.  And  in  the 
field  of  relief,  our  relief  payments  today,  per  capita,  are  higher  than 
they  were  ever  before. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  what  we  have  done  is  this:  We  have  aban- 
doned the  apparently  prevailing  theory  of  "spend  all  the  taxpayers' 
money  you  can"  We  have  abandoned  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment— state  or  National — can  snatch  out  of  thin  air.  by  mere  tax 
spending,  any  lasting,  or  even  real,  benefit.  Government,  above  all, 
must  look  not  at  the  individual  but  at  the  whole  body  politic  of 
Individuals.  A  man  is  no  richer  for  taking  mcney  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another.  A  man  must  produce;  and  It  is  gov- 
ernments  highest  function  to  help  him  to  produce  by  making 
smooth  the  eccnomlc  processes  which  assist,  r.nd  which  are  vital  to. 
production 

That  Is  our  meaning,  in  Connecticut,  when  we  refer  to  "friendly 
government  'government  friend  y  to  business,  to  private  industry, 
to  labor,  to  agriculture — friendly  In  the  sense  that  it  l.s  helpful. 
cooi>eratlve.  eager  to  make  the  way  smooth.  Taxes  don  t  make  the 
way  smooth,  therefore  we  have  no  new  taxes;  we  are  trying  to  save, 
not  spend,  the  people's  money  Debt  doesn't  make  the  way  smooth. 
therefore  we  liave  a  balanced  budget,  and  we  are  keeping  it  bal- 
anced: we  arc  living  within  our  means  An  antagonistic  attitude 
and  "crack-downs'  on  bvislness  and  private  lndu«-try  don't  make 
the  way  smooth,  therefore  we  have  frlend'y  government. 

I  wish  that  I  could  go  into  greater  detail  as  to  some  of  the  rami- 
fications of  all  this,  explain  them  more  fully,  describe  In  detail  to 
you  the  reaction,  the  immediate,  heartening  reaction,  of  our  Con- 
necticut people  to  this  sort  of  program,  but  time  will  not  jx-rmlt. 
I  want  to  mention  Just  one  thing,  however,  that  I  know  will  Interest 
you  as  tax  experts- 

Tliouph  we  have  no  new  taxes  In  Connecticut,  we  have  more 
taxes  That  is  the  "why"  of  our  surplus  in  the  treasury:  we  have 
no  new  taxes  but  more  tax  money  is  coming  in  Taxes  represent 
the  States  levy  upon  the  prenluction  of  its  communities 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  increased  tax  revenues:  One, 
you  can  Invent  new  taxes  and  raise  already  existing  tax  rates;  the 
other,  vou  can  leave  the  rate  structure  alone,  but  increase  produc- 
tion it  is  this  latter  alternative  that,  to  my  mind,  is  Infinitely 
preferable,  for  in  it  lie  not  only  what  additional  revenues  may  be 
necessary  to  good  government,  but  also  the  bases  for  a  sound 
recovery  and  a  sound  national  economy. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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.         September  18).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 


Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  make  an  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  in 
explanation  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

Tliis  morning  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considering  the  advisability  of  a  constitutional  amend- 


ment limiting  the  tenure  cf  office  of  President  thTC  appeared 
a  distinguished  witness.  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  who  made  a 
statement  which  I  shall  offer  for  the  Record. 

To  the  16  Democratic  Senators,  as  well  as  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr,  La  FolletteI  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  NorrisI.  who  in  1928  voted  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  any  variation  from  the  two-term  limitation  on  the 
Piesidtncy  was  fraught  with  peril  to  this  free  Reivjblic.  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  of  caution.  When  they  read  the  Record  to- 
morrow— provided  unanimous  consent  shall  be  given  to  print 
the  statement  of  Hon.  John  W.  Davis — I  caution  them  to  skip 
the  pages  containing  this  statement,  because  I  am  very  sure 
that  if  any  cf  the  18  distinguished  Senators  should  read  the 
statement  ho  would  have  revivified  in  his  heart  the  desire  to 
stand  up  for  his  convictions  as  expressed  in  1928.  I  know 
some  of  them  do  not  des.re  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  which  the  committee  has  givon  me  to  appear  In  sup- 
port of  one  or  either  of  the  constitutional  amendments  which  you 
have  t>ofore  you  with  reference  to  the  Presidential  term.  I  say 
one  or  either  because,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  on.  I  would  find 
either  form  acceptable,  although  I  porscr.ally  prefer  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  15  providing  for  the  single  term  of  6  years.  The  under- 
lying principle  is  the  same  in  Ixjth,  namely,  that  a  period  shall  be 
set   beyond   which  reelection   Is   lnipos.sible. 

No  doubt  before  tliesc  hearing.s  are  concluded,  the  comm  ..tee 
will  have  rcpt^ated  to  it  what  the  founders  and  statesmen  of  the 
cotintry  have  been  saying  on  the  subject  for  tiie  last  century  and 
a  half.  I  should  suppose  that  there  is  no  other  single  topic  on 
which  responsible  opinion  in  America  has  been  so  nearly  unani- 
mous up  to  this  time,  as  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  rotation  in 
tht'  office  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  The  traditional  limitation  of 
two  terms  of  no  more  than  4  years  each  comes  to  us  with  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  patriots  who  have  held  the 
Presidential  office  and  many  lesser  men  who  have  considered  the 
subject.  Jefferson.  Madi.son,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Bu- 
chanan, William  Henry  Harrison.  Andrew  Johnson.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  William  McKinley,  Tlieodure  Roosevelt,  Taft.  and  perhaps 
other  Prcfcidents  have  spoken  in  its  favor  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
It  IS  clear  from  this  roster  that  it  has  not  been  treated  as  a  party 
question.  The  words,  as  well  as  the  examples,  of  these  men  and 
those  of  many,  many  others  have  been  or  no  doubt  will  be  cited 
to  you. 

We  have  the  right  to  believe  that  a  tradition  so  long  established 
and  so  universally  accepted  as  this,  has  sound  reason  behind  It. 
History  and  experience  leave  us  in  no  doubt  what  that  reason  Is. 
The  one  thing  upon  which  those  who  founded  this  Government 
and  those  who  have  carried  it  on  have  all  agreed.  Is  that  we 
should  never  risk  the  permanent  control  of  our  Government  by 
any  single  man.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  men  had  never 
;  heard  such  terms  as  "Fuehrer"  and  "buce."  but  they  knew  the 
i  hateful  thing  those  words  have  come  to  signify.  They  called  It 
monarchy  and  they  would  have  none  of  it.  So  when  the  power- 
ful office  of  the  Presidency  was  created,  they  fixed  for  it  only  a 
4-year  term  True,  they  did  not  forbid  a  reelection,  although  I 
think  they  would  have  done  so  if  the  great  figure  of  Washington 
had  not  dominated  the  scene.  But  his  example,  followed  by  that 
of  Jefferson  and  endorsed  by  their  successors,  wrote  the  two- 
term  tradition  deep  Into  the  conscience  of  the  country — so  deep, 
in  fact,  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  unwritten,  If  not  the  written 
law. 

Time  and  again  when  a  constitutional  amendment  such  as  the 
one  which  you  are  now  considering  has  been  proposed.  Its  adop- 
tion has  t>een  discouraged  by  the  argument  that  the  two-term 
tradition  was  too  well  settled  ever  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  such 
a  tradition  is  stronger  than  any  form  of  words.  This  is  not  pure 
fancy,  for  tradition  is  a  powerful  force. 

Many  compulsions  in  our  Government  as  well  as  In  c/ur  dally 
lives  are  due  more  to  tradition  than  to  law.  The  action  of  an 
elector  in  the  electoral  college  is  an  instance.  Every  meml)er  of 
the  electoral  college  is  perfectly  free  in  law  to  cast  his  vote  for  any 
person  he  chooses,  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
No  provision  of  the  Constitution,  no  statute,  no  personal  oath  binds 
him  to  the  contrary  And  yet.  every  elector  holds  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  designated  by  the  party  on  whose  ticket  he 
has  himself  appeared.  This  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  choice  but 
because  of  tradition  and  the  fear  of  the  public  reproach  that  a 
departure  from  that  tradition  would  bring.  And  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  canons  of  conduct  tliat  control  men  In  their  personal 
affairs,  it  Is  amazing  to  find  how  many  of  them  are  rooted  In 
tradition  and  tradition  alone. 

But  those  who  have  relied  upon  tradition  to  govern  the  length  of 
the  Presidential  term,  have  left  one  dominating  factor  out  of  view; 
that  is,  the  factor  cf  human  nature.  It  Is  the  nature  of  the  human 
animal,  most  human  animals,  to  love  place  and  prominence,  adula- 
tion, and  power.    Some,  of  course,  care  for  all  this  more  than  others. 
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Some  love  It  so  much  that  the  power  they  have  is  never  gladly  or 
voluntarily  surrendered.  The  appetite  growing  by  what  It  feeds  on 
becomes  the  master  passion  of  their  lives.  Such  men.  even  while 
they  realize  that  some  day  their  power  must  be  laid  down,  can 
always  And  a  reason  why  the  fatal  day  must  be  postponed.  In 
their  minds  there  Is  always  a  crisis  In  which  their  services  are  in- 
dispensable; always  some  great  work  In  hand  which  they,  and  they 
alone,  can  do.  Outwardly  they  may  pretend  that  they  groan  under 
the  burden  and  would  be  glad  to  lay  It  down,  but  in  their  secret 
souls  they  cling  to  their  places  like  limpets  to  a  rock.  Is  not  his- 
tory full  of  Just  such  Instances?    Need  I  resort  to  iUustratlons? 

Moreover,  there  are  never  lacking  around  the  throne  those  who 
Inflame  this  deep-seated  ambition  to  hold  on.  The  friends  and 
sycophants  of  the  incumbent,  whose  political  lives  are  linked  with 
his.  constantly  assure  their  chief  that  the  public  good  demands  that 
he  should  not  desert  the  ship.  It  is  this  sort  of  sweet  music  that 
13  the  curse  of  kings.  While  those  who  oppose  him  only  arouse  a 
dogged  determination  In  his  egotistic  heart  to  choose  his  time  and 
not  theirs  for  disappearing  from  the  scene.  Is  tradition  powerful 
enough  to  hold  spirits  like  these?  Time,  past  and  present,  answers 
•No."  And  since  It  Is  not.  let  us  fix  a  limitation  by  the  law  "In 
questions  of  power."  wrote  Jefferson,  "let  no  more  be  said  of  con- 
fidence In  man.  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  tremendous  power  of  the  Presidential  office  must  never  be 
forgotten.  With  the  exception  of  the  dictators  in  totalitarian  states, 
no  chief  of  state  in  the  world  today  has  such  power  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  How  greatly  this  power  has  been  enlarged 
In  recent  years,  I  need  hardly  remind  you.  With  billions  of  money 
to  disburse  at  his  will,  with  places  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  him  to  fill,  with  scores  of  discretionary  statutes  ready  to  spring 
into  life  at  his  word,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  under  his  conuol  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  his 
hands,  where  Is  there  another  ruler  to  rival  him?  Now.  I  lay  it 
down  as  irrefutable  that  any  President  pKJssessed  of  these  powers, 
or  even  one-tenth  of  them,  unless  his  administration  has  met  with 
some  crushing  disaster,  can  cause  himself  to  be  renominated,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  as  long  as  he  chooses,  if  the  basic  law  does  not 
forbid.  With  the  two-term  tradition  broken  down,  and  no  law  to 
take  its  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  dread  a  futtire  occupancy  of 
the  White  Hotose  limited  only  by  the  ambition  or  the  life  of  the 
tenant. 

I  do  not  profess  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  history,  but  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  case  where  a  republic  has  survived,  except  In  name, 
the  coining  of  a  permanent  chief  executive.  The  name  itself  counts 
for  little.  "It  is  with  governments,"  said  Chief  Justice  Puller,  "as 
with  religions:  the  form  often  outlives  the  substance  of  the  faith." 
There  Is  an  Interesting  example  very  near  home  which  many 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Porflrio  Diaz,  a  man  of  great  force 
and  ambition,  was  elected  President  of  Mexico  in  1876.  under  a 
constitution  be  had  helped  to  frame,  providing  for  a  4-year  term 
and  forbidding  reelection.  That  was  the  slogan  under  which  he 
came  to  power.  When  the  4  years  were  up  he  patriotically  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  constitution,  and 
turned  over  the  office.  In  1880.  to  General  Gonzalez,  whom  he  had  in 
fact  selected  to  succeed  him.  In  1884  Diaz  was  reelected  as  he  had 
planned.  Thereafter,  at  each  quadrennial  election  up  to  1910  he 
was  voted  In  without  opposition.  Opposition  there  was  none,  for 
all  of  his  opponents  had  been  most  effectively  purged.  For  26  years, 
with  the  help  of  his  army  and  lavish  grants  to  his  friends,  he  was 
the  unchallenged  dictator  of  Mexico,  until  in  1911  the  revolution 
headed  by  Madero  drove  him  out.  To  give  his  successive  rejections 
the  color  of  legality  he  forced  through  the  Congress  In  1887  an 
amendment  permitting  It.  But  of  this  one  historian  says:  "Only 
those  without  principles,  only  those  abject  with  adulation,  could 
accept  this  procedure."  And  the  writer  adds,  "What  a  price  men 
and  nations  must  pay  that  politicians  be  called  great." 

Men  may  differ  in  their  estimate  of  Diaz  and  of  what  he  did  or 
failed  to  do  in  Mexico,  but  it  would  be  abstird  to  claim  that  under 
him  Mexico  was  a  republic  in  anything  but  name,  or  that  the 
Congress,  permitted  to  hold  their  seats  only  so  long  as  they  agreed 
with  him.  were  the  representatives  of  a  democracy.  Mexicans  are 
Mexicans,  and  Americans  are  Americans,  you  will  say;  but  there 
Is  nothing  in  this  particular  episode  that  deserves  imitation  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  am  for  this  amendment  becatise  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  form 
of  government  Mexlcanlzed. 

Personal  government  is  always  and  everywhere  the  death  of 
freedom.  Power  too  long  continued  Is  always  abused  for  it  works 
queer  changes  In  the  minds  and  morals  of  those  who  wield  it. 
The  only  prophylactic  Is  a  wholesome  and  cleansing  rotation  in 
ofBce.  If  this  cannot  be  compelled  by  custom.  It  must  be  forced 
by  law.  For  only  so  can  liberty  survive.  There  was  never  a 
finer  phrase  than  that  of  Francis  Lleber.  who  declared  that  men 
are  "too  feeble  to  wield  unlimited  power,  too  noble  to  submit  to  it. ' 
The  proposed  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  offers  a 
6-year  term  without  possibility  of  reelection.  Is  this  long  enough? 
Too  long  for  a  poor  President,  perhaps:  long  enough,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  for  even  the  best.  I  can  imagine  that  lurid  pictures  will 
be  painted  of  some  present  or  future  crisis  when  It  will  be  hurtful 
to  make  a  change.  Not  only  do  I  think  such  pictures  are  highly 
imaginary,  but  the  argtmaent  they  are  Intended  to  support  proves  far 
too  much.  For,  if  It  may  be  unfortunate  to  change  at  the  end  of 
6  years,  it  may  be  equally  so  at  the  end  of  8.  or  12,  or  20.  To  fall 
In  with  this  line  of  reasoning  is  to  abandon  altogether  the  principle 


of  rotation  in  office,  and  calmly  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a 
permanent   President.     There   is   no   stopping   place. 

I  refuse,  for  my  part,  to  believe  that  In  this  land  of  general 
enlightenment,  any  man  in  any  post  Is  ever  indispensable  I 
would  tremble  for  my  country  if  such  a  thing  ever  came  to  pass. 
And  I  shall  tremble  quite  as  much  if  such  an  Idea  can  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It  strikes  at  the  root 
of  all  our  national  ideals,  all  our  public  professions,  all  of  our 
boasted  capacity  for  self-government.  We  have  become  sterile 
Indeed  if  we  cannot  produce  at  any  and  all  times  the  men  we  need 
to  All  our  public  offices;  so  sterile  indeed  that  we  would  then  no 
longtr  deserve   the  liberty  we  would   no  lonijer  have  the   will   to 

protect.  , 

Something  can  be  said  for  a  policy  of  granting  two  succes.'^lve 
terms  of  4  years  each  and  no  more,  on  the  theory  that  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  displace  an  unsatisfactory  chief  magis- 
trate at  the  end  of  4  years  and  that  a  President  would  be  en- 
couraged to  effort  by  the  prospect  of  earning  an  endorsement  mid- 
way of  hi.?  service.  This,  as  you  know,  was  the  view  held  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  communication  he  made  in  1913  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  which 
I  happened  to  be  then  a  member.  In  spite  of  my  great  respect  lor 
him  and  for  his  memory,  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  sound- 
nes.s  of  this  reasoning. 

The  argument  for  an  interim  review  of  a  President's  service  would 
have  more  force  if  ours  were  a  parliamentary  fcrm  of  government 
carried  on  by  a  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  responsible  at  all 
times  to  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  They  are  under  a  constant 
possibility  of  dismissal.  But  that  is  not  our  system.  We  think  we 
do  better  If  we  employ  our  servants  In  the  executive  branch  for  fixed 
and  certain  terms.  We  want  them  to  realize  that  what  they  do  they 
must  do  within  the  allotted  span  of  their  official  lives.  We  rely 
upon  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  and  their  regard  for  their  future 
standing  before  their  fellow  citizens  and  before  posterity  to  spur 
them  on  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  rather  than  upon  a  pros- 
pect of  continuous  reelection.  For  experience  proves,  does  It  not, 
that  when  reelection  is  in  view  every  act  and  decision — human 
nature  being  what  It  is — is  colored  by  that  contingency. 

There  is  an  argument  In  favor  of  the  two  4-year  terms  as  proposed 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  289.  which  seems  to  me  to  have  more 
merit,  namely  that  of  national  habit  We  have  worked  on  that 
plan  for  150  years  and  have  grown  accustomed  to  it.  To  continue 
It  may  be  easier  than  to  change,  on  the  sound  principle  that  It  is 
always  "wise  to  preserve  what  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy." 

Yet  if  we  are  to  go  through  the  process  of  amendment,  as  I 
clearly  think  we  must,  I  would  prefer  to  do  the  best  rather  than  the 
expedient  thing.  A  single  term  would  remove  from  any  President 
the  temptation  to  play  for  his  own  reelection.  Six  years  is  long 
enough  In  which  to  do  all  the  good  one  man  Is  likely  to  accom- 
plish, if  he  thinks  first  of  his  country  and  not  of  himself.  If  his 
conscience  and  his  zeal  do  not  stir  him  to  his  utmost  effort  in  that 
length  of  time,  the  hope  that  he  will  do  t)etter  on  a  second  Uial 
is  a  vain  Illusion 

But  the  vital  thing  Is  that  we  set  now  a  definite,  fixed,  certain 
termination  to  the  length  of  any  mans  occupancy  of  the  Presi- 
dency. If  the  day  ever  comes  when  we  have,  or  imagine  that  we 
have,  but  one  man  fit  for  the  position,  we  may  as  well  give  up  our 
pretense  of  being  a  representative  republic  and  install  a  permanent 
or  even  a  hereditary  head  under  any  name  we  choose  to  give  him. 
In  the  light  of  this  fatal  dawn  the  recording  angel  will  write  across 
the  ruins  of  our  vanished  freedom  that  we  had  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

I  care  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  for  myself  the  man  has  not 
yet  been  born  of  woman — and  I  use  that  phrase  because  it  includes 
both  the  living  and  th**  dead — the  man  has  not  yet  been  born  of 
woman  to  whom  I  would  ei^trust  for  more  than  8  years  at  the 
most  the  vast,  the  expanding,  the  fateful  powers  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Lillian  D.  Wald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,   September   19    (legislative   day   of   Wednesday, 

September  18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EAST  SIDE  NEWS  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  from  the  East  Side 
News  of  New  York  concerning  the  late  Lillian  D.  Wald. 
founder  of  Henry  Street  Settlement.  Miss  Wald  lived  a  life 
richer  in  satisfaction  and  achievement  than  any  other  woman 
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of  our  time.  What  she  has  done  for  underprivileged  men. 
women,  and  children — for  better  health,  decent  housing,  and 
social  welfare — has  wnn  the  grateful  thanks  of  millions  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  mark  she  has  left  on  our  social  insti- 
tutions will  never  be  erased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  - 

IFrdm  the  East  Side  News  of  September  7.  19401 

LTLLIAN  D  WALD THE  SOUL  OF  AMERICAN  SCXTIAL  SERVICE  STATESMAN- 
SHIP WHOSE  NAME  WILL  BE  CROWNED  WITH  AUGUST  HALO  OF  IM- 
MORTALTTY 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

A  great  oak  has  fallen  In  the  forest  of  our  public  life  The  East 
Side  bows  its  head  in  reverent  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Lillian  D  Wa'.d. 
the  champion  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  naked  and  distressed,  the 
prodigal  and  the  brokenhearted.  We  loved  and  honored  her  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman  of  the  broadest  sympathies,  whose  heart 
was  ever  responsive  to  our  own.  because  of  her  elegant  scholarship 
which  revealed  itself  In  her  public  and  private  utterances,  and  be- 
cause of  her  fiery  zeal  for  truth.  Justice,  and  humanity  which  burned 
steadfastly  at  the  heart  of  this  lofty  personality.  Public  fame  has 
made  It  needless  for  me  to  add  one  laurel  to  her  crown  of  achieve- 
ments. 

When  the  hou.se  on  Henry  Street  opened  its  doors  the  East  Side 
was  the  shore  front  to  Ellis  Island.  Throughout  the  years  Miss 
Wald  had  been  in  a  special  sense  the  friend  of  all  comers  She 
faced  a  sequence  of  events  for  which  her  poise  and  steadiness  were 
exactly  fitted.  The  tumult  of  the  times,  with  the  complexity  of  Its 
problems,  enlarged  her  capacity  for  human  service.  She  combined 
in  one  symphonic  splendor  the  amazing  units  of  discordant  ele- 
ments about  her.  The  roots  of  her  kindness  struck  daily  deeper 
Into  the  soli  of  our  affection. 

Just  as  she  broadened  the  vision  of  statesmen,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  teachers,  she  has  stretched  the  imagination  of  her  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  older  stock  as  the  interpreter  of  the  stranger  within  the 
gates;  interpreter  also  of  one  race  to  another;  of  one  generation  to 
another;  of  one  class  to  another.  The  common  brotherhood  of  man 
was  not  a  phrase  to  her:  she  knew  people.  She  knew,  moreover,  the 
psychology  of  human  conflict,  from  the  class  of  the  boys'  gangs  to 
age-long  feuds  between  racial  and  religious  groups.  Her  opposition 
to  evil=  of  the  sweatshops,  child  labor,  slum  housing,  war.  and  mili- 
tarism had  deep  roots  In  her  experience  as  a  neighbor  to  all  races 
on  the  East  Side. 

Lillian  Wald  was  the  soul  of  social-service  statesmanship  She 
has  made  the  world  her  debtor.  She  has  procured  for  herself  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  together  with  Jane  Addams.  her  inti- 
mate friend;  Florence  Nightingale.  Susan  B  Anthony,  and  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler  She  has  truly  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  mighty  lierit- 
age  Her  name  will  not  only  be  engraved  upon  tablets  of  bronze 
and  gold,  but  ever  upon  the  fleshy  tablets  of  our  hearts,  and  her 
teachings  will  blossom  In  our  lives  with  a  supernatural  beauty. 
The  human  race  lost  one  of  Its  noblest  examples;  and  all  the  friends 
o:  humanity,  in  whose  cause  she  lived  and  died.  Joined  hands  at 
her  grave. 

Heaven  Is  richer — the  earth  Is  poorer. 


Choice  of  a  Candidate 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.    September    19    (legislative   day    of    Wednesday. 

September  18),  1940 

r  


EDITORIAI.  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  a=k  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  leading  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  in  which  it  announces  its 
support  of  the  cand.dacy  of  Mr.  Willk'e  for  the  of5ce  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Ficm  the  New  York  Times  of  S;;ptember  17.  1940  J 
The  Choice  of  a  Candidate 
The   Now   York   Times   supported   Franklin    D.   Roosevelt    for   the 
Pres.dencv    in    1932    and    again    In    1936.     In    1940    it    will    support 
Wendell  Willkie 

It  has  made  its  choice,  as  all  Americans  must  make  their  choice. 
In  one  of  the  great  crises  of  this  Nations  history.    The  liberties  of 


the  American  people  are  in  ci.Tiiper.  A  ho-stllo  power,  openly  prn- 
cUiiming  its  hatred  of  the  domccrntlc  way  of  life,  hn*  swept  acrrss 
Europe  .Tiid  is  now  battering  at  the  gates  of  Enplr.n.l.  seeking  to 
grasp  the  eastern  approaches  to  that  Atlantic  wcrld  in  which  cur 
own  democracy  has  lived  and  prospered 

Both  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Willkle  understand  the  critical  nature 
of  this  threat  to  the  United  States  Both  are  ciiizens  of  the  world. 
Beth  know  that  it  is  impo.sslble  to  isolate  oU'St'lvcs  from  the  ccnse- 
quences  of  a  wcrld  revolution.  Both  know  that  we  must  take  sides 
HKjrally  or  count  for  nothing  Beth  are  cpp^^sed  to  actual  Inter- 
vention in  the  war.  but  short  of  war  both  favor  every  possible  aid 
that  can  be  given  to  the  one  democracy  in  Europ>e  that  still  stands 
in  Hitler's  path 

This  agrt-ement  between  the  two  Presidential  candidates  on  the 
fundamentals  of  a  foreign  pcilcy  is  a  deeply  fonunate  fact  for  the 
American  people.  Without  it  we  might  now  be  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  which  would  wreck  our  unity.  As  matters,  stand,  the 
choice  before  us  has  been  narrowed  to  this  question:  In  whose 
hands,  Mr  Roosevelt's  or  Mr  Willkie's,  is  the  safety  of  the  American 
pecp'.e  likely  to  be  more  secure  during  the  critical  test  that  lies 
ahead? 

We  give  our  own  support  to  Mr.  Wlllkie  primarily  for  these 
rea.'-on.s:  Becau"^  we  believe  that  he  Is  better  equipped  than  Mr. 
Roasevelt  to  provide  this  country  with  an  ad  .equate  national  de- 
fense; because  we  believe  he  is  a  practical  liberal  who  understands 
the  need  of  increased  production:  because  we  believe  that  the  fiscal 
policies  of  Mr  Roosevelt  have  failed  disastiou-ly:  because  we  be- 
lieve that  at  a  time  when  the  traditional  salepuards  of  democracy 
are  falling  everywhere  it  is  particularly  important  to  honor  and 
preserve  the  American  tradition  against  vesting  the  enormous 
powers  of  the  Presidency  in  the  hands  of  any  man  for  three 
consecutive  terms  of  office. 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which, 
upon  mature  consideration,  have  led  us  to  th  se  opinions. 

I.    DEFENSE    OF    THE    TJNrrED    STATES 

In  the  field  of  national  defense  we  recognize  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  taken  a  number  of  necessary  steps,  all  of  which  have  had  our 
wholehearted  endorsement,  both  before  he  was  reedy  to  take  thera 
and  later  when  he  had  acted.  He  has  recreated  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Comm;ssion  and  called  some  able  men  to  Washington.  He 
has  recommended  that  Congress  appropriate  large  funds  for  de- 
fense equ  pment  He  has  succeeded  in  nepotiating  leases  for  new 
naval  and  air  bases  which  are  of  great  potential  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  whole  North  American  Continent  He  strongly 
ur^td  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  of  con.puisory  selective  milita.y 
service 

But  there  are  a  number  of  other  equally  important  steps  which 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  not  taken  He  has  withheld  power  irom  the 
Adviior>-  Commission  and  made  it  a  mere  consultative  agency, 
unable  en  its  own  authority  to  cut  the  endless  red  tape  in  Washlng- 
tcn.  He  has  kept  power  for  himself,  tried  to  be  his  own  defense 
administiatcr  and  retained  in  his  own  hands  control  over  too  many 
details  of  a  defense  program  which  st;ll  lacks  central  planning.  He 
has  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  business  of  defense  as  a  side  frhow  to 
the  crdmarv  acuvlties  of  the  country,  requiring  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  American  people  and  no  revision  of  any 
of  the  polices  of  his  administration.  We  find  Mr  Willkie's  early  call 
for  sacrifice,  for  hard  work,  "sweat  and  toil."  m.ore  reassuring  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  cheerful  confidence  that  we  need  not  let  ourselves 
be"rme    "d'.scomhcomc:ated  '  by  the  ta.'k  that  lies  before  us. 

But  all  these  points.  Important  as  they  are.  only  touch  the  surface 
of  the  matter.  At  botto.ii.  adequate  national  defense  means  much 
m.ore  than  airplanes,  tanks,  and  cannon,  even  when  all  of  these  are 
actually  on  hand  and  not  just  'on  order."  It  means  a  nation  fctiong 
In  its  eronomic  health  and  power,  with  a  thriving  Industry,  full 
employment,  both  of  manpower  and  of  money,  new  capital  flowing 
vigorously  Into  new  channels  of  production.  It  means,  in  short,  a 
nation  with  gigantic  indu.striai  force  behind  its  army  and  Its  navy. 

The  record  shows  that  Mr  Roosevelt  has  achieved  least  success  In 
the  solution  of  this  very  problem.  He  has  failed  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  confident  and  expanding  business.  It  is  a  reascnal^le 
as'^umptlon  that  this  same  p:  oblem  can  be  managed  better  by  a  man 
who  understands  business,  who  has  the  confidence  of  business,  who 
has  h!Ti<;elf  been  a  part  of  business,  whose  interest  in  bus  n-^as 
problem*  has  been  first  hand  and  continuous  rather  than  casual  and 
Intermittent,  and  wh-:)se  experience  Includes  a  successful  personal 
record  in  stimulating  business  and  expand. ng  industrial  production. 

In  this  field  Mr.  Willkle  is  the  professional  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is 
the  amateur. 

II.    LIBERALISM    AND    REFORM 

In  th?  field  of  domestic  policy  this  new.^paper  has  recognized  the 
need  of  the  .sound  social  and  economic  reforms  of  the  two  Roorevelt 
administrations.  It  has  given  its  support  to  th:se  relorms  Spe- 
cifically. It  has  endcrsed  the  purpcst  and  lh->  principle  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934.  the  Slum  Clearance 
Act  of  1936.  the  Wagner  Housing  Act  of  1937,  he  Soil  Ccn=!ervatlcn 
Act.  the  S?curltlcs  Act  of  1933.  the  regulation  of  the  stock  cxchange.s, 
the  supei Vision  of  investment  tru'^ls.  The  rrforms  at  which  evdy 
one  cf  these  measures  aimed  were  Icni:  overdue. 

Mr  Wlllkie  has  affirmed  his  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of  refcrm 
and  his  own  support  of  the  major  reforms  of  the  Roosevelt  udminls- 
trations  Because  of  this  he  has  been  attacked  by  the  President's 
friends  as  a  meic  plagiarist  who  Is  now  attempting  to  steal  the  New 
Deal's  thunder,  and  an  impostor  who  Is  trying  to  run  "on  the  Presi- 
dent's own  program."     This  is  a  curious  attitude  for  the  President's 
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friend*  to  Uke  It  Is  a  curious  attitude,  because  it  suggests  a  belief 
that  the  New  Deal  has  a  monopoly  on  reform  and  wants  nobody  else 
to  share  in  it  But  the  truth  is  that  no  facticn  and  no  party  has 
a  mcnopoly  on  reform  in  the  United  States;  many  men  have  shared 
m  It  and  will  continue  to  share  in  it.  "Plagiarism-  is  beside  the 
point  For  7  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has  been  making  daily  use 
of  important  reforms  introduced  by  Republican  administrations— 
among  them  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  the  ChUdrens  Bureau,  the  Executive  Budget,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Fmance  Corporation.  ,  j  „^ 
For  ourselves,  we  welcome  the  fact  that  Mr.  WlUkie  stands  pledged 
to  conserve  rather  than  to  destroy  what  is  best  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
reforms  We  believe  that  these  reforms  would  be  safe  In  Mr.  WiilKie  s 
hands,  not  only  because  Mr.  Wilikle  is  a  man  of  good  will  but  be- 
cause  his  approach  to  the  problems  now  before  us  shows  him  to  be 
a  liberal.  He  Is  enough  of  a  student  and  enough  of  a  realist  to 
knew  that  we  are  living  In  a  changing  time  and  that  it  Is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  that  the  Government  should  take  an  increas- 
InKly  active  part  in  policing  the  financial  markets,  in  safeguarding 
labors  right  to  bargain  collectively,  and  in  achieving  social  Justice 
for  underprivileged  people. 

More  than  this,  we  believe  that  Mr.  WiUkie  could  be  relied  upon 
not  to  make  some  of  the  mistakes  and  not  to  take  some  of  the 
risks  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  and  taken.  For  we  believe  that 
while  Mr  Rooeevelt  has  helped  enormously  to  awaken  the  social 
ccns'-lence  of  this  country,  and  that  while  he  deserves  lasting  credit 
for  this  leadership.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also  put  his  own  reforms  in 
peril  He  has  put  them  in  peril  by  ignoring  or  by  failing  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  problem  of  increased  production;  by  en- 
couraging great  numbers  of  Americans  to  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  grow  richer  by  working  less  and  producing  less;  by  fostering  tbe 
Idea  that  there  exists  somewhere  a  great  fund  of  wealth  which  has 
only  to  be  divided  more  equitably  in  order  to  make  everybody 
prosperous;  by  permitting  important  members  of  his  administration 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  class  jealousy  and  class  hatred. 

Mr  WUlkie  stated  the  case  accurately  when  he  said  that  "Ameri- 
can liberalism  does  not  consist  merely  in  reforming  things;  It  con- 
slFts  also  in  making  things."  It  consists  in  expanding  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessities  and  the  good  things  of  life.  Wealth  is  only 
another  word  for  production:  and  in  the  long  run  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  whole  people  of 
a  nation  than  to  produce  goods  in  abundance. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  WiUkie  understands  this  crucial  point  t>etter 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  putting  this  principle  Into  practice. 

ni.    THE   ROAD  TO  BANKRUPTCT 

In  the  field  of  fiscal  policy  our  dissent  from  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr  Roosevelt  dates  from  his  first  year  in  office.  We  expressed 
this  dissent  In  1936.  even  while  supporting  him  for  reelection,  and 
ventured  then  to  express  the  hope  that  he  would  pursue  a  more 
responsible  fiscal  policy  during  his  second  term  In  office  Unfor- 
tunately, his  course  during  his  second  term  has  become  still  more 
reckless. 

We  cite  evidence  at  three  points  to  support  this  statement. 

(1)  The  fantastic  silver  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
scarcely  begun  in  1936.  has  now  grown  to  almost  Incredible  propor- 
tions. More  than  2,000.000.000  ounces  of  a  metal  for  which  our 
Government  has  no  earthly  use — approximately  a  hundred  times 
p.."  much  silver  as  all  the  silver  mines  in  the  United  States  produced 
In  th^  year  before  this  policy  t>egan — have  been  bought  by  the 
Treasury  at  overvalued  prices  In  an  artificial  market.  This  policy 
makes  no  sense,  except  as  a  political  maneuver  to  win  the  support 
of  the  so-called  silver  bloc.  Otherwise  its  only  visible  results  have 
t»een  to  drive  off  the  silver  standard  tbe  one  important  country 
which  had  previously  been  on  it  and  to  take  from  other  nations 
useless  sliver  In  exchange  for  our  own  good  wheat  and  oil  and 
motorcars  and  other  exports.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  describe 
such  a  p>ollcy  as  this.     It  leads  over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse. 

(2)  The  National  Budget,  which  was  originally  to  be  balanced 
so  courageously,  has  been  continuously  out  of  twklance  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  entered  office.  The  national  debt  has  more  than  doubled 
in  7  years.  It  is  true  that  the  new  defense  program  has  now  made 
a  balanced  budget  bcpelcss  at  the  moment.  But  even  before  this 
program  was  proposed  the  administration  was  operating  under  a 
gigantic  deficit  and  spending  far  more  money  annu.aUy  than  had 
ever  been  raised  by  taxation  In  any  year  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  United  SUtcs.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  Budget  is  not 
less  serious,  but  far  more  serious,  because  of  the  new  difficulties 
presented  by  the  defense  program.  For  the  sake  of  conserving  the 
national  credit  in  a  tln>e  of  danger,  expenditures  other  than  those 
for  defense  ought  now  to  be  cut  to  a  point  at  which  they  balance 
tax  yields.  But  the  administration,  with  whom  borrowing  has 
become  a  habit,  has  not  proposed  a  single  important  economy  as 
an  offset  against  Its  huge  defense  spending. 

l3)  The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  the  administration  has 
thrown  overboard  the  central  fiscal  theory  in  which  it  professed  to 
believe  even  as  late  as  1936.  It  has  abandoned  the  idea  that  the 
best  contribution  It  could  make  to  reemployment  and  recovery  Is 
to  put  its  own  fiscal  house  In  order.  It  now  believes,  and  the 
President  frankly  says  this  in  his  Budget  messages,  that  when  busi- 
ness is  lagging  the  Government  ought  to  go  In  debt  deliberately 
In  order  to  "create  purchasing  power '  and  "energize  private  enter- 
prsp  "  This  is  the  perfect  politicians  paradise — a  paradise  In  which 
public  money  la  spent  on  a  gigantic  scale  without  any  responsi- 
bility of  raising  an  equivalent  amount  of  money  by  taxation. 


We  believe  that  the  results  of  a  continuation  of  this  policy  will 
be  precisely  what  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  said  Ihey  would  be  in  1932— 
'If,  like  a  spendthrift,  a  nation  throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending  •  *  *  it  is  on 
the  road  to  bankriiptcy.'  We  believe  that  there  is  no  real  pos&ibility 
whatever  of  checking  the  present  trend  toward  bankruptcy  so  lorn? 
as  Mr.  Roi3sevelt  remains  in  oCace.  It  will  be  a  de.sperately  hard  task 
at  best     The  only  present  hope  lies  in  a  change  of  administrations. 

IV.   THE  THIUD-TERM    ISSUE 

We  come,  finally,  in  the  choice  before  us.  to  an  Issue  which  has 
been  defined  by  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  .American  hUtcry.  by 
the  deliberate  decision  of  some  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  and  by 
the  reluctance  of  many  Americans  today  to  surrender  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  safeguard  of  the  democratic  system — the  Issue  of 
the  third  term. 

Prom  Mr  Roosevelt's  own  statement  In  his  radio  acceptance  «;peech 
to  the  Democratic  national  convention  the  country  knows  that  even 
as  late  as  a  year  ago  he  had  no  intention  of  challenging  the  tradition 
against  a  third  te^rm:  "Last  September  it  wa.s  still  my  Intention  to 
announce  clearly  and  simply  at  an  early  date  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  I  accept  reelection."  This  announcement  was  never 
made;  when  the  President  finally  declared  his  intentions  regarding 
the  third  term  he  did  net  say  that  "under  no  conditLns  would  he 
accept  reelection."  but  merely  that  he  "had  no  wish  to  be  a  candi- 
date again  ' — a  very  different  statement.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  postponement  was  to  lessen  greatly  the  chance  of  any  oiher 
Democrat  to  recei%-e  his  party's  nomination.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  change  In  the  character  of  the  President's  announcement  was 
to  encourage  the  "draft."  which  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  his 
own  administration  had  long  favored  and  long  worked  to  bring 
about.  From  these  facts  It  seems  to  us  that  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  As  the  situation  created  by  the  war  developjed,  the 
President  came  to  regard  his  own  personal  leadership  as  indispen- 
sable and  to  believe  that  there  was  no  other  member  of  his  party, 
however  trusted,  however  close  to  him.  however  deeply  In  accord 
with  his  own  convictions  about  the  war  or  about  domestic  Issues, 
who  could  safely  take  his  place. 

The  doctrine  of  one  man's  indispensability  Ls  a  new  doctrine  for 
this  country.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  less  scrupulous  men  In  Europe 
have  used  to  root  themselves  in  power.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  we  in 
the  United  States  have  good  reason  to  question,  particularly  when 
we  consider  how  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have  grown,  what 
Immense  patronage,  what  gigantic  expenditures,  wnat  enormous 
power  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office  is  now  within  the  grasp  of  any 
President  of  the  United  States. 

These  considerations  are  especially  relevant  when  the  particular 
President  who  now  chooses  to  remain  In  office  for  a  third  term  Is 
the  same  President  who  has  never  surrendered  voluntarily  a  smisle 
one  of  the  vast  "emergency  "  powers  which  Congress  has  given  him. 
He  is  the  same  President  who  has  shown  himself  so  impatient  of 
constitutional  restraints  that  he  was  willing  to  circumvent  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  by  adding  enough  members  to  it  to  give  his 
own  opmions  a  majority. 

In  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilikle 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  safeguard  a  tradition  with  the  wisdom 
of  long  experience  t)ehind  It. 

These  are  our  primary  reasons  for  supporting  Mr.  Wlllkie  and  for 
strongly  urging  his  election. 

In  supporting  him  we  do  not  Intend  to  lose  that  Independence 
upon  which  we  have  always  put  chief  emphasis  or  to  compromi.se 
our  own  convictions.  We  shall  continue  to  support  such  of  Mr. 
Rcosevelfs  views  and  acts  as  we  find  deserving  cf  support.  V/e  shall 
criticize  and  cppcse  eny  of  Mr.  WiUkle's  views  If  they  seem  to  us 
to  lack  merit  Above  ail,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  our  own  part 
in  this  campaign  free  of  personal  controversy  and  focused  ori  the 
great  l&sues  now  before  the  country.  In  a  time  of  danger  the 
clearest  duty  of  every  good  American  is  to  help  conserve  that  na- 
tional unity  which  is  our  richest  heritage. 


Lillian  D.  Wald 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of 
Lillian  D.  Wald  has  left  a  void  in  the  life  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  countr3'  at  large,  which  will  not  be  easily  ftlled. 
Miss  Wald"s  name  will  forever  be  connected  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  poor  to  a  realization  that  all  of  us. 
irrespective  of  our  wealth  and  social  position  can  be  made 
important  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Lillian  D.  Wald  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  March  10, 
1867.  Her  grandfather,  who  came  from  Germany  aix)Ut 
1848.  started  the  family  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
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Miss  Wald  lived  for  many  years  In  Rochester.  N.  Y..  where 
she  was  educated  at  Miss  Crittenden's  School,  "an  English 
and  French  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies  and 
little  girls."  After  an  interval  spent  in  the  Middle  West,  she 
came  to  New  York  City  to  study  in  the  Training  Schcol  for 
Nurses  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  in  the  Women's  Medi- 
cal College. 

In  1893  Miss  Wald  founded  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
on  the  lower  East  Side,  known  in  its  early  days  as  the  Nurses' 
Settlement.  The  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  now 
covers  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Queens.  The  Henry 
Street  technique,  inaugurated  and  perfected  by  Miss  Wald, 
has  spread  throughout  the  world. 

The  settlement  conducts  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  for  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  neighborhood;  classes 
in  arts  and  crafts,  pottery,  dancing,  English,  citizenship, 
hcmemaking,  first  aid;  clinics  for  the  mothers  and  babies,  the 
boys  and  girls;  a  music  school  in  which  courses  are  given  in 
all  phases  of  musical  study:  a  theater  and  dramatic  work- 
shop; social  events  for  the  young  people;  and  in  the  summer- 
time, camps  for  the  boys  and  girls,  a  daily  play  school,  and 
day  outings  for  the  mothers  and  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Visitors  from  the  Near  Elast  and  F^r  East — from  all  parts 
of  the  world — have  come  to  Henry  Street  Settlement  to  call 
upon  Miss  Wald  and  to  observe  the  work  done  there.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald;  Governor 
Smith;  President  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Prince  Kropotkin; 
Mme.  Breshkovsky;  and  Signora  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  well-known  names  signed  in  Miss 
Walds  guest  book  at  Henry  Street. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Lillian  D.  Wald — Settler  and  Trail- 
blazer,"  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  Survey,  said: 

Just  as  the  pioneer  woman  of  the  West  had  the  homestead 
as  her  stage.  Miss  Wald  has  had  its  counterpart — the  settlement 
household  She  brought  to  the  movement  In  the  nineties  Its  most 
redoubtable  remforcenirnt.  linking  with  all  the  ancient  concerns 
Of  womankind  the  skill  of  a  new  profession.  From  the  outset 
she  was  an  insurgent  and  innovator  In  that  oldest  of  woman's 
functions,  the  care  of  the  sick.  Nursing  training  and  service  as 
carried  on  in  the  hospitals  of  the  day  were  divorced  from  the 
lives  of  the  families  from  which  their  patients  came.  Miss  Wald 
went  out  into  the  homes.  District  ntirslng  of  the  day  was  largely 
Identified  with  religious  bodies  or  charity  clinics.  She  put  it 
on  the  new  basis,  and  by  hourly  service  paid  for  by  the  family 
whenever  possible,  brought  private  nursing  within  the  reach  of 
these  with  small  means  or  no  means  at  all.  From  an  agent 
whose  presence  proclaimed  the  family's  poverty  or  its  failure 
to  give  adequate  care  to  its  sick  member,  the  nurse's  presence 
proclaimed  the  family's  anxiety  to  do  everything  po.ssible  for 
the  sufferer  She  gave  nursing  a  new  status.  While  the  Henry 
Street  nurses  did  not  give  treatment  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  doctor,  they  responded  to  calls  from  the  people  them- 
selves and  from  social  agencies  no  less  than  to  calls  from  physi- 
cians, and  they  were  no  longer  Ixjund  to  a  single  practitioner — 
changes  which  were  supported  by  leaders  In  the  profession  but 
at  the  time  brought  down  the  wrath  of  quacks  and  sticklers. 
Doctors  and  nurses  highly  trained  In  hospital  routine  clung  to  Insti- 
tutional treatment,  but  the  new  practice  proved  that  most  children's 
diseases,  for  example,  lend  themselves  to  home  treatment  with 
a  lowering  of  the  death  rate.  The  new  nurses  not  only  cared 
for  the  sick  but  Instructed  the  mothers  how  to  keep  the  fam- 
ilies well — became,  in  truth,  social  workers.  The  tremendous 
field  for  such  service  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  90  percent 
Of  sickness  is  cared  for  in  homes.     •     •      • 

When  the  house  on  Hf-nry  Street  opened  its  doors  the  East  Side 
was  the  shorefront  to  Ellis  Island.  Throughout  the  years  Miss 
Wald  has  been  in  a  special  sense  the  friend  of  all  comers.  Just  as 
she  broadened  the  vision  of  physicians  and  school  teachers,  so  she 
has  stretched  the  imagination  cf  her  fellow  Americans  of  the  older 
stocks  as  interpreter  of  the  stranger  within  the  gates;  Interpreter 
also  of  one  race  to  another,  of  one  generation  to  another,  cf  one 
economic  class  to  another.  Avoiding  partisan  politics  and  the 
despair  of  the  doctrinaire,  she  has  won  the  hearts  and  vmderstood 
the  aspirations  of  Governors,  and  mayors,  and  police  captains,  and 
ward  leaders,  rabbis,  and  priests,  and  minister,  revolutionists  and 
■  push-cart  peddlers,  father  and  son,  mothers  and  daughters. 

The  common  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  a  phrase  to  her;  she 
knows  people  She  knows,  moreover,  the  psychology  of  human 
conflict,  from  the  clash  of  boys'  gangs  to  age-long  feuds  between 
racial  and  religious  groups.  Her  opposition  to  war  and  militarism 
had  roots  deep  in  her  experience  as  a  neighbor  to  all  races  on  the 
East  Side.  Out  of  a  conference  at  Henry  Street  during  the  first 
year  of  the  World  War  grew  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism. 
of  which  shf»  w:is  chairman,  and  which  In  the  succeeding  months, 
when  i>ome  of  the  old-time  peace  societies  fell  by  the  wayside  and 
the  peace  fouudatious  went  ou  the  shelf,  pressed  the  Coverumeut 


to  make  constructive  use  of  Its  position  as  the  one  great  neutral 
in  a  world  at  war  Later,  after  America's  entry,  a  new  organization 
of  liberals,  including  those  who  had  favored,  and  those  who  had 
opposed  our  entrance  into  the  war.  crystallized  on  a  program  of 
democratic  war  aims  and  peace  settlement — the  beginnings  of  the 
present  Foreign  Policy  Association,  of  which  Miss  Wald  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board. 

Miss  Wald  was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  plan  of  town  and 
country  nursing  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  her  sugges- 
tion. In  1909,  the  New  York  State  Immigration  Commission, 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  created  the  St?.te  bureau  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  and  distribution  of  immigrants.  Tlie 
Social  Halls  Association,  organized  to  provide  proper  places 
for  recreation  and  labor  meetings,  was  started  at  Henry 
Street  Settlement  and  Miss  Wald  was  its  first  president. 
Miss  Wald  has  been  associated  with  numerous  projects  to 
provide  recreation  for  children  and  adults,  and  she  served 
on  the  original  executive  committee  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion League. 

Her  experiment  with  Henry  Street  nurses  in  the  schools 
led  to  the  appointment  of  public-health  school  nurses  in  1902 
In  New  York  City.  They  were  the  first  public-health  school 
nurses  in  the  world,  and  they  are  now  found  everywhere. 
Her  interest  in  the  children  of  the  Nation  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 

Miss  Wald  has  served  on  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  and  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  1919  she  attended  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  Cannes,  France,  els  a  delegate  sent 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  women  representatives  at  the 
industrial  convention  called  by  President  Wilson  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1924  she  accepted  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
Commissar  of  Health  of  Soviet  Russia  to  visit  the  country 
and  advise  on  their  children's  problems.  Miss  Wald  was  a 
member  of  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt's  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  and  of  a  similar  conference 
called  by  President  Hoover  in  1930. 

Miss  Wald  is  the  author  of  The  House  on  Henry  Street  and 
of  numerous  magazine,  newspaper,  and  encyclopedia  articles. 
She  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  1912  and  from  Smith  College  in  1930. 
She  received  a  medal  from  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences  (1912),  from  the  Rotary  Club  (1923),  and  one  of 
the  first  three  Better  Times  medals  awarded  in  1926,  for 
distinguished  social  service.  In  January  1932,  Miss  Wald  was 
the  honored  guest  at  a  banquet  of  the  society  of  the  Genesee, 
the  first  woman  ever  so  honored  by  the  society. 

Miss  Wald  was  on  the  executive  boards  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  Survey 
Associates,  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the  Vocations^ 
Service  for  Juniors,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  the  American-Russian  Institute,  the  City  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Thousand,  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Pan-American  Child  Welfare 
Work;  and  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration, the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the  Lower  East  Side 
Community  Council,  and  the  Harmon  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Nursing.  Miss  Wald  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  coordinating  committee  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion. 

Life  for  her  was  an  exciting  pageant;  each  day  brought 
its  demands  to  meet  new  situations.  Her  first  obligation 
was  always  to  her  nurses  in  blue  carrying  the  bag  which  to 
many  cf  us  was  the  symbol  of  bringing  scientific  care  com- 
bined with  love  and  tenderness  to  the  humblest  in  the  city. 

No.  265  Henry  Street  is  an  old  red  brick  house  with  white 
facings,  built  after  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  neighborhood 
was  fashionable.  Its  yard,  fitted  up  with  swings  before  the 
dawn  of  recreation  centers,  was  the  pioneer  among  play- 
grounds. Mis.s  Wald  had  made  her  home  there  for  34  years. 
,  and  the  house  is  furnished  with  simple  old  mahogany  and 
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shining  brasses  from  Grand  Street.  Two  similar  dwellings 
across  the  street  were  also  restored  by  the  settlement.  One 
is  occupied  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Parrell.  an  old  companion  in 
arms  who  introduced  special  classes  for  backward  children 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  other  activities  of  Henry  Street  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  nurse's  visits.  Seeing  children  kept  out  of  school  by 
small  ailments — or  staying  in  school  with  big  ones  and  giv- 
ing them  to  other  children— Miss  Wald  proposed  having 
school  nurses,  and  the  city  adopted  the  idea  in  1902.  She 
also  suggested  to  President  Roosevelt  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  children's  bureau,  and  she  became  a  die-hard 
opponent  of  child  labor,  because  these  things  were  forced  on 
her  mind  by  daily  observations.  ^ 

Later  she  helped  to  organize  the  Women'.  Trade  Union 
League  and  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  During 
the  shirtwaiste  strike  in  1909-10,  a  Henry  Street  representa- 
tive sat  in  court  all  day  bailing  out  arrested  pickets.  In  1912 
the  Settlement  was  a  headquarters  of  "fair  consideration" 
for  the  unpopular  side  of  the  Lawrence  textile  strike. 

Members  of  her  board  of  directors  pay  tribute  to  her  abili- 
ties in  finance.  It  is  fun  to  speculate  also  on  her  potentiali- 
ties as  a  politician.  She  could  have  gone  far  in  politics 
on  her  gift  for  remembering  birthdays,  alone.  She  remem- 
bered hundreds  of  them  with  ease,  by  a  sort  of  supernatural 
endowment.  That  was  one  of  her  talents;  another  is 
summed  up  in  the  matzoth.  These  Hebrew  ceremonial  bis- 
cuits often  appeared  on  her  table.  Miss  Wald  explaining 
cheerily:  "Here  is  the  unleavened  bread  which  our  neigh- 
bors eat  at  Passover.  We  like  it  so  well  we  eat  it  with  our 
salad."  Such  touches  of  local  color  went  over  immensely 
with  visitors  from  uptown. 

She  administered  a  budget  of  $600,000  a  year,  but  the 
night  telephone  rang  at  her  bedside  until  a  fellow  worker 
forcibly  removed  it.  Despite  the  enormous  pressiu-e  on 
her  time  she  managed  to  read  a  good  deal  and  go  to  the 
theater,  and  whenever  possible  she  retreated  to  her  farm- 
house at  Saugatuck,  Conn.  The  East  Side  was  her  hobby; 
she  loved  it;  wanted  to  see  its  fine  old  houses  rehabilitated, 
and  was  proud  of  her  part  in  suggesting  the  huge  new 
apartment  block  which  was  to  go  up  at  Grand  and  Broome 
Streets. 

Miss  Wald  was  always  the  friend  of  the  imder  dog  and  was 
kind  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  Although  herself 
never  possessed  of  great  wealth  she  was  a  friend  of  some  of 
of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  was  able 
by  the  charm  of  her  personality  to  divert  some  of  this  wealth 
to  the  uplift  of  the  poor  in  whom  she  was  always  interested. 
The  Henry  Street  Settlement  Visiting  Nurse  Service  will  be 
forever  a  memorial  to  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  and  a  tribute  to 
her  great  and  inspiring  personality.  The  Henry  Street  service 
today  operates  a  staff  of  250  blue-uniformed  nurses  with  head- 
quarters at  99  Park  Avenue,  and  18  local  nursing  centers. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  has  now  gone  to  the  great  beyond 
and  thus  undoubtedly  will  be  numbered  among  the  great 
women  of  her  day.  To  us  In  Congress,  and  to  me  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Miss  Wald  personally,  she  tsrpifles 
that  devotion  to  duty  which  has  forever  been  the  symbol  of 
America  and  Americanism. 


A  Post-Primary  Message  to  the  People  of  My 

District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


A  CONGRKSSMAirS  REFLECTIONS  UPON  CAMPAIGN  ATTACKS 


Mr.  CXJPPEE  of  Washington,    Mr.  Speaker,  a  heat^ed  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  recent  primary  campaign  In  the 


Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Washington  to  discredit  me 
because  I  voted  and  spoke  and  worked  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Allen  bill  to  deport  Bridges.  I  am  proud  of 
that    vote,    and   in    no    sense    wish    to   make    an    apology 

therefor. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  on  September  10.  ex- 
plained that  this  measure  was  violative  of  American 
traditions  and  principles,  was  unconstitutional  and  unprece- 
dented, and  was  altogether  to  be  condemned.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  learned  organizations  in 
America.  In  addition  to  that  fact,  when  one  recalls  that 
both  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Jackson,  and  the  Solicitor  General,  ilie 
Honorable  Fiancis  J.  Biddle,  have  expressed  themselves  de- 
cisively and  forcefully  to  the  same  effect  with  reference  to 
this  bill,  it  .should  give  pause  to  those  political  opponents 
who.  like  a  drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw,  seize  upon 
isolated  and  extreme  examples  in  an  effort  to  enconipass 
one's  defeat.  Tlie  decisive  vote  given  me  at  the  recent 
Washington  State  primaries,  in  the  Sixth  Congresiiional 
District,  is  an  indication  of  the  devastating  manner  in  which 
my  home  follcs.  who  have  known  me  and  my  family  through- 
out my  life,  rebuked  that  form  of  political  cavillins. 

I  defeated  my  Democratic  opponent  in  King  County  by 
a  margin  of  five  to  one.  My  vote  exceeded  the  combined 
votes  of  all  my  opponents  in  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican primaries  by  more  than  5.000.  Yet,  this  result  was 
attained.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  remaining  on  the  job  in 
the  national  capital,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  more  than 
3,000  miles  away  from  the  district. 

I  do  not  exult  or  crow  over  this  victory.  I  pay  tribute 
to  it  only  as  an  indication  of  the  literacy  and  intelligence 
of  my  own  people  in  the  great  and  progressive  State  of 
Washington. 

I  did  not  at  any  time  answer  my  opponents  either  by 
letter  or  orally  in  connection  with  their  traducing  attacks 
and  carping  criticism,  or  their  mud-slinging  references  to 
my  character,  private  life,  or  stand  on  public  issues.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  prostitute  the  high  office  of  Con- 
gressman, nor  lower  it  to  the  level  of  the  hog  wallow.  A 
campaign  for  the  cfBce  of  Congressman  should  be  main- 
tained on  a  plane  of  dignity  and  decorum  consistent  with 
the  status  of  the  great  oflQce  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  I  depended  upon  the 
common  sense  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  voters  in 
my  district  was  indicated  and  Justified  by  the  great  vote 
given  me  by  these  home  people. 

I  bear  no  grudges  toward  my  opponents.  A  man  should  not 
be  in  public  life  unless  his  skin  is  fairly  thick;  naturally  I 
resent  lies  and  slanders,  but  I  have  learned  to  be&r  pin  prick- 
ings with  forbearance  and  good  sportsmanship. 

I  go  into  the  final  campaign  with  renewed  vigor  and  con- 
fidence, proud  of  the  folks  whom  I  represent,  and  glorying 
in  their  faith  in  me,  which  I  do  not  propose  ever  to  betray. 
I  hope  we  can  discuss  campaign  issues  objectively  and  with- 
out emotional  or  personal  biases — my  Republican  opponent 
and  I.  I  have  never  felt  It  was  sportsmanlike  to  attack  an 
opponent  in  his  absence  or  when  his  back  was  turned.  Even 
the  duck  hunter  will  not  level  a  shotgun  at  a  duck  until 
the  bird  is  safely  off  the  ground — in  the  air — and  given  a 
chance.  However,  I  am  not  crying  or  complaining;  the  peo- 
ple have  answered  for  me.  The  outstanding  aspect  of  the 
primary  result  was  that  although  the  mud-slinging  charges 
were  reflective  upon  my  patriotism  and  might  have  sounded 
plausible  to  the  uninitiated  and  the  politically  unaware,  my 
people  entertain  such  confidence  in  my  integrity,  character, 
good  judgment,  and  were  so  famihar  with  my  record  as  a 
Congressman  and  with  the  more  than  3.000  votes  I  have 
cast  as  such  representative,  they  renewed  their  faith  in  me 
by  the  votes  they  cast  in  the  September  primaries. 

I  thank  the  people  of  my  home  district  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart;  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  for  that  of  my 
dear  wife,  Lillian  Coffee,  who  is  a  product  of  our  own  State. 
and  for  my  son,  John  M.  Coffee.  Jr.,  now  nearly  12  years  of 
age.  Words  fail  me  in  attempting  adequately  to  express 
with  appropriate  feeling  the  emotion  which  arises  in  me  now, 
but  my  appreciation  toward  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
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slonal  District  is  wholehearted  and  unreserved.  I  can  only 
reiterate  that  I  thank  you  voters  of  my  State  with  every 
atom  of  my  being. 


The  Naval  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


MINORITY  REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  minority  report 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
1940: 

MiNORiTT  Report  of  tht:  Board  or  Visitors  to  the  Untted  States 

Naval   Academy,    1940 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Untted  States. 

Sir:  I  concur  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  Insofar  as 
they  go;  however.  I  feel  that  the  Naval  Academy  as  at  pres=ent 
organised  Is  Incapable  of  preparing  to  the  maximum  possible  degree 
candidates  for  comml.ssions  In  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  become  h;ghly  mechanized  and  requires  of  Ks  cimi- 
mlssioned  corps  highly  specialized  technicians,  certainly  afloat. 
Comml.ssloned  service  In  the  Na^-y  Is  a  profession  In  every  way 
comparable.  In  Importance  and  necessity  for  adequate  preparatory 
training,  to  law  and  medicine.  In  the  cose  of  both  of  the  above 
professions  the.  candidate  is  required  to  have  completed  his  cul- 
tural academic  rducation  before  he  enters  upon  the  professional 
training  r'Kjulred  by  his  profession.  At  the  present  time  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  we  are  endeavoring  in  a  4-year  period  to  give  young 
men  their  basic  cultural  education  and  at  the  same  time  their 
technical  professional  courses.  The  academic  work  completed  at 
the  Naval  Academy  by  the  midshipmen  is  comparable  to  that  of 
a  Junior  college,  and  the  professional  work  i.s  comparable  to  that 
cf  a  Junior  course  in  a  technical  school.  Naval  officers,  in  the  pres- 
ent day  at  least,  should  have  an  education  and  professional  train- 
ing comparable  to  that  given  in  any  of  the  other  profession;;,  not 
merely  Junior  courses.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  Is  utterly  Impos- 
sible to  give  a  full  collegiate  course  and  an  adequate  professional 
postgraduate  course  in  the  limited  time  available  of  4  years  Th? 
preparation  cf  a  naval  officer  also  requires  extensive  training  In  what 
would  be  extracurricular  activities  at  any  college  or  technical 
school,  such  as  Infantry  drill,  boat  drill,  gunnery,  etc.  This  neces- 
sity at  the  Naval  Academy  accentuates  the  situation  in  regard  to 
lack  of  time  to  give  the  midshipmen  the  proper  essentials  of  a 
cultural  education  and  a  technical  training.  The  field  covered  at 
the  Naval  Academy  should  require,  at  a  minimum.  6  years  if  proper 
emphasis  were  placed  upon  all  of  the  courses  attempted. 

It  is  net  merely  desirable  that  the  naval  officer  be  equipped  with 
a  full  college  education,  but  this  is  essential  as  a  preparation  for 
proper  assimilation  of  the  technical  subjects 

While  I  believe  that  today  we  have  the  finest  Navy  in  the  world 
and  by  far  the  finest  corps  of  commissioned  ofllcers  of  any  navy  In 
the  world,  this  situation  will  not  continue  unless  we  keep  the 
preparation  of  naval  ofllcers  abreast  of  material  and  technological 
developments 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  number  of  reports  of  Boards  of 
Visitors  In  previous  years  calling  attention  to  this  situation  and 
urgently  requesting  consideration  of  this  problem. 

Each  year  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
the  civilian  educator  members  of  the  Board  have  stressed  deficien- 
cies in  cultural  .subjects  In  the  curriculum  of  the  Naval  Academy 
At  the  same  time  naval  officers  appearing  before  the  Board  have 
stressed  the  necessity  for  more  time  for  technical  studies  In  view 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  technical  development  of  the  Navy.  In 
my  oplnlcn.  they  are  both  right.  Neither  can  be  .sacrificed  without 
detriment  to  the  other  and  to  the  ultimate  results  attained  In  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  real 
mission  of  the  Government  and  Its  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  commissioned  service  in  the  Navy  is  their 
technical  training.  Under  this  theory,  and  one  to  which  I  subscribe, 
the  candidate  should  have  his  academic  education  before  he  is 
received  by  the  Government  for  training.  I  believe  that  we  should 
make  the  Naval  Academy  into  a  technical  training  school  rather 
than  a  Junior  educational  Institution.  Candidates  for  commissions 
Ehould  be  college  graduates  and  should  go  to  the  Naval  Academy 
as  a  postgraduate  school  to  take  their  technical,  professional 
training 

Midshipmen  are  now  taken  Into  the  Naval  Academy  too  young  to 
have  absorl)ed  the  civilian  point  otf  view  of  our  great  democracy, 


and  after  entrance  to  the  academy  they  are  so  closely  cloistered 
that  they  have  no  further  opportunity  either  to  understand  or  to 
absorb  the  civilian  point  of  \new  This  would  be  corrected  by  taking 
college  gradutes  into  the  Naval  Academy  for  strictly  professlonAl 
training. 

There  is  an  average  of  over  20  percent  of  separations  from  the 
Naval  Academy  for  academic  failures  and  lack  of  aptitude  for  the 
naval  service.  This  wastage  cculU  be  saved  if  the  candidates  com- 
pleted their  academic  education  before  they  entered  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  saving  could  be  put  into  extending  the  R  O.  T.  C. 
system,  with  great  benefit  to  the  national  defense.  If  candidates 
for  the  Naval  Academy  were  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  R.  O.  T.  C,  courses,  they  would  have  had  a  .'•plcndid  Indoctrina- 
tion into  the  naval  service  and  a  better  concept  of  naval  discipline; 
and  those  going  to  the  Naval  Academy  would  have  selected  the  Navy 
as  a  career  as  a  result  of  knowledge  and  genuine  desire  rather  than 
through  mere  romance  or  desire  for  a  free  education  and  an  assured 
Job.  as  is  too  often  the  ca."^  today. 

A  most  valuable  byproduct  of  this  system  would  be  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  Naval  Reserve  officers  graduating  from 
the  R   O.  T.  C.  courses. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  we  are  training  altogether  too  many 
midshipmen  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  billets  filled  by  midshipmen  could  be  better  filled  by  warrant 
officers  and  chief  petty  officers.  If  the  number  of  midshipmen 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  commissioned  in  the  Navy 
could  be  regulated  to  that  number  needed  for  lieutenant  com- 
manders, with,  of  course,  a  proper  allowance  for  normal  attrition, 
a  large  part  of  the  wasteful  system  of  elimination  that  now  exist* 
in  the  Navy  in  the  lower  commissioned  ranks  would  be  done  away 
with.  This  would  have  a  decided  effect  in  improving  the  morale 
of  the  entire  commissioned  officer  corps  of  the  Navy. 

Should  the  above  system  not  be  adopted.  It  would  seem  desirable 
that  at  least  midshipmen  should  have  1  year  in  the  ranks  as 
enlisted  men  immediately  preceding  their  assignment  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  making  the  appointment 
of  a  midshipman  for  5  years  instead  of  the  present  4.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  the  officer  to  have  had  experience  in  the  ranks  and 
to  understand  the  problems  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  enlisted 
man.  It  wou.d  also  give  the  officer  a  much  better  appreciation  of 
his  own  problems.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  would  also  be  accom- 
pll.'^hed.  however,  in  a  large  measure  by  the  candidate's  spending 
4  years  as  a  member  of  a  college  R.  O.  T.  C.  system  under  the  first 
plan  herein  suggested. 

If  the  Naval  Academy  were  a  postgraduate  technical  school,  the 
student  could  devote  his  undivided  time  and  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional training.  Naval  officers  could  very  properly  teach  many 
of  the  classes  in  such  courses.  Under  the  present  system  the  ma- 
jority of  instructors  In  even  the  academic  and  cultural  subjects 
are  naval  officers  on  temporary  shore  duty  a.ssignment.  They  are 
unprepared  by  training  or  experience  to  instruct.  While  the  Naval 
Academy  becames  a  splendid  postgraduate  course  for  the  instructors 
themselves,  this  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  midshipmen 
whom  they  are  called  upon  to  Instruct.  The  first  year  that  a  naval 
officer  spends  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  mcmt>er  of  the  faculty 
he  spends  learning  how  to  teach.  The  officer.  It  is  true,  learns  a 
great  deal  from  this.  The  benefit  to  the  midshipmen  in  their 
classes  In  the  meantime  is  questionable,  however.  There  is  no 
system  In  operation  to  train  officers  in  Instruction;  In  fact,  no 
attempt  is  made  at  all  to  prepare  or  coach  officers  for  Instructing. 
Teaching  Is  a  highly  specialized  profession  in  Itself  and  requires 
extensive  experience  to  qualify  top-notch  Instructors.  Naval  offi- 
cers, without  training  for  teaching  and  not  selected  for  any  par- 
ticular ability  as  teachers,  are  detailed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Naval 
Academy  merely  because  they  are  due  for  shore  duty  and  must  be 
assigned  somewhere.  If  naval  officers  are  to  be  tised  as  Instructors, 
they  should  be  given  systematic  courses  of  training  in  teaching 
before  being  assigned  to  the  classroom.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  for 
instance,  that  an  instriictor  In  English  literature  or  French  should 
have  recently  returned  from  sea.  This  requirement  might  be  de- 
sirable for  Instructors  In  navigation  or  gunnery,  but  is  hardly 
essential  to  the  cultural  subjects. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  untrained  naval  officer  Instructor  re- 
ceives a  much  higher  pay  than  the  experienced  trained  civilian 
Instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  pay  schedule  for  the  civilian 
members  of  the  faculty  Is  definitely  below  that  of  our  leading 
educational  institutions.  The  Naval  Academy  should  not  be  on  a 
par  with  educational  institutions  that  merely  meet  the  minimum 
requirements.  It  should  be  brought  up  to  a  standard  equal  to  our 
best  civilian  educational  In.stltutions.  To  attract  educators  com- 
parable to  those  at  our  best  colleges  and  universities  we  must  bring 
our  Instructor  compensation  into  line  with  that  paid  at  such 
institutions. 

If  officers  must  be  used  as  instructors  In  nonmllltary  subjects, 
they  should  be  recalled  retired  officers,  who  could  stay  on  duty  at 
the  academy  continuously  without  the  necessity  of  periodic  sea 
duty.  Such  retired  officers  would  in  the  course  of  time,  through 
experience,  become  reasonably  competent  teachers.  This  woiUd 
also  tend  to  ease  the  burden  of  an  already  overburdened  retired  list. 

The  Superintendent  might  well  be  a  retired  rear  admiral,  so  that 
the  tenure  of  the  head  of  the  institution  could  be  long  enough  to 
give  some  continuity  of  policy  at  the  Naval  Academy  by  someone 
who  could  come  to  thoroughly  understand  the  institution.  The 
ape  of  such  retired  flag  officer  would  not  be  out  of  line  with  the 
age  of  many  college  presidents  of  our  great  clvUlan  educational 
institutions. 


» 
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CONCLtJSIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Naval  Academy  become  a  post- 
graduate technical  school  and  that  a  requirement  for  admission 
be  a  college  degree. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  the  teaching  staff  In  the  nonmlll- 
tary  subjects  be  composed  entirely  of  civilians  and  retired  officers. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  pay  scale  for  the  civilian  in- 
structors be  raised  to  that  for  similar  instructors  In  our  first-grade 
civilian  educational  institutions. 

MzLviN  J.  Mass,  M.  C. 

WASHmcTON.  D.  C.  May  2,  1940. 


Bottlenecks  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^_         Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr;  ANGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  national  hook-up  on  Tuesday 
evening,  September  17.  1940. 

The  address  follows: 

BOTTLEKECKS    IN    NATIONAL   DEFCNSK 

Through  the  courtesies  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of  the  bottlenecks  In  our  national 
defense.  Here  In  the  Congress  for  months  we  have  given  the  green 
light  and  full  speed  ahead  to  the  preparedness  program.  In  deter- 
mining what  Is  best  to  protect  and  preserve  our  country,  partisan 
political  considerations  must  not  enter.  It  is  a  time  when  every 
American  citizen,  as  well  as  aliens  who  are  guests  within  our  gates, 
must  give  unreserved  allegiance  to  our  country,  and  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay  perform  the  services  that  will  safeguard  our  country  In 
this  crisis.  The  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  Member,  has,  as  you  have  noted,  given  immediate  consider- 
ation to  every  defense  program  and  measure  as  soon  as  it  came 
before  us.  Regardless  of  party,  we  In  the  House  have  all  joined 
together  In  speeding  this  program  to  the  earliest  conclusion  possible. 
This  Is  evidenced  by  our  consideration  of  the  conscription  bill,  which 
was  taken  up  almost  Immediately  alter  being  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  concluded  within  a  few  days. 

National  preparedness,  however,  is  an  Immense  task.  America  is 
gefu-ed  to  peacetime  pursuits.  We  are  a  nation  of  peace  lovers.  We 
want  to  see  the  whole  world  live  together  in  harmony.  In  the  past 
we  have  joined  with  other  nations  In  formulating  and  concluding 
peace  pacts  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between 
nations  by  peaceful  means.  While  we  abhor  war.  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  fight  to  defend  ourselves.  We  have  never  shirked  oxir  duty 
to  defend  our  country,  Its  citizens,  and  their  possessions  by  force  of 
arms,  when  necessary.  In  the  unsettled  condition  confronting  the 
world  today  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world  Is 
an  armed  camp  and  that  many  peace-loving  nations  like  ourselves 
have  fallen  beneath  the  path  of  devastating  txjmbs  and  the  tramp  of 
invading  armies.  With  modern  mechanized  armies,  airplanes,  and 
swift-moving  watercraft,  we  are  brought  to  the  realization  that  our 
own  safety  and  well-t)elng — Indeed,  our  preservation — may  depend 
upon  being  armed  and  prepared  to  defend  our  shores  and  possessions 
against  attacks  from  any  and  all  invaders. 

The  Congress,  regardless  of  party,  has  realized  this  Impending 
emergency  and  has  adopted  such  defense  measures  as  will  bring  our 
armaments  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  we  may  successfully 
defend  and  protect  ourselves.  We  have  appropriated  and  authorized 
the  e.xpenditure  of  over  $15,000,000,000  to  build  armaments  and  pre- 
pare defenses  that  will  make  America  impregnable.  As  one  Mem- 
Ijer  of  the  Congress,  without  hesitation  I  have  supported  all  of  th.s 
defense  program  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
every  one  of  us  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  this  grim  Job  of  com- 
plete preparedness  be  done  without  any  delay.  Wc  appreciate  that 
time  Is  a  crucial  element  In  this  great  program  of  national  defense. 
Battleships  require  some  4  years  for  construction.  Large  numbers 
of  bombing  planes  and  aircraft  require  long  periods  of  time  for  final 
completion.  Land  batteries  and  defenses,  taiiks.  munitions,  and 
mechanized  equipment  cannot  be  constructed  without  long,  labori- 
ous application  of  trained,  technical  men  In  the  formulation  of  plans 
and  the  production  of  material,  plants,  and  equipment,  and  the 
final  completion  of  the  armaments  themselves.  Manpower  Is  an 
important  element  In  this  construction  process.  It  requires  the  co- 
ordmation  and  mobilization  of  the  great  Industrial  enterprise  of 
America,  together  with  its  technical,  skilled,  and  common  laborers. 
They  must  all  work  In  unison  for  a  common  end.  This.  I  believe,  we 
are  doing. 

In  this  far-reaching  program  there  are.  however,  certain  bottle- 
necks which  tend  to  Impede  progress  and  delay  the  day  of  final 
accomplUhment  of  this  great  undertaking.  In  the  short  time  at  my 
dLsposal  I  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  these  hurdles  which  we 
Will  have  to  surmount. 

When  we  shall  have  completed  this  immense  construction  pro- 
gram of  airplanes,  mechanized  land  equipment,  water  and  undersea 


craft,  we  are  confronted  with  an  equally  serious  problem — that  of 
providing  the  manpower  with  which  to  operate  this  mechanized 
armament.  Modern  warfare  is  conducted  with  technical,  compli- 
cated machines,  which  require  great  skill  and  training  In  their 
operation.  It  has  been  the  problem  of  Congress  In  the  last  several 
weeks  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  Insure  an  ample  number  of 
trained  personnel  In  oior  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  For  150 
years  during  times  of  peace  we  have  depended  upon  voluntary  en- 
llstment.s  to  secure  this  personnel.  When  war  actually  comes,  we 
have  In  the  past  resorted  to  the  draft.  The  problem  with  which  we 
have  been  battling  here  In  the  Congress  Is  whether  or  not  now, 
while  we  are  still  at  peace,  it  Is  necessary  to  Invoke  the  draft  method 
In  order  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  men  for  the  manning  of 
our  immense  armament  machine  Many  of  us  have  felt  that  It 
was  net  in  accord  with  the  democratic  proccstes  of  free  .\merlca  and 
not  necessary  to  draft  men  In  times  of  peace  and  force  them  into 
military  service.  However,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  after  long  and 
careful  consideration  and  del)ate.  have  now  decided  that,  in  order 
to  protect  our  best  interests  in  the  world  crisis  and  to  preserve 
America  as  a  nation  In  the  event  war  comes,  we  should  adept 
the  draft  method  at  this  time.  This  has  been  done.  While  I  per- 
sonally did  not  subscribe  to  this  principle,  now  that  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  has  spoken,  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of 
every  patriotic  American  to  support  the  program  as  adopted,  whole- 
heartedly and  without  reservation.  That  I  am  doing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  placed  in  the  progress 
of  this  prograni  that  will  delay  or  Impede  it.  I  want  to  see  it  put 
into  effect,  now  that  It  is  the  law.  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
so  that  the  personnel  of  our  forces  may  be  adequately  trained  and 
Increased  to  the  full  strength  required,  as  determined  upon  by  the 
chiefs  of  staff  of  our  defense  forces.  It  will  require  a  considerable 
time  to  induct  these  new  recruits  into  the  service,  prepare  for  their 
housing,  equipment,  and  training,  together  with  hospital  facilities, 
and  make  them  an  integral  part  of  our  fighting  forces  It  Is  the 
plan  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  to  put  these  men  into  existing  units, 
rather  than  to  segregate  them.  This,  of  course,  means  that  Im- 
mense quantities  of  clothing,  equipment,  housing,  hospitals,  and 
munitions  will  be  required  to  augment  existing  supplies,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  immense  Increase  in  the  fighting  fcrces 

Mistakes  will  occur,  delays  will  take  place,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  be  patient  with  those  whom  we  have  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  this  immense  undertaking  for  national  defense. 

I  will  now  discuss  briefly  another  bottleneck  In  Rational  defense, 
namely,  the  lack  of  adequate  quantities  of  the  so-called  strategic 
and  critical  minerals.  The  immense  amount  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment required  for  the  armament  program  necessitates,  first  of  all, 
securing  large  amounts  of  metals  and  nonmetals,  not  alcne  for  build- 
ing our  factories  and  plants  but  also  for  furnishing  material  for  the 
completed  instrumentalities.  The  ability  to  secure  metals  and  oil 
often  determines  the  outcome  of  a  war.  America  more  than  any 
other  nation  is  self-sustaining  in  the  most  of  our  Industrial  needs. 
However,  there  are  certain  bottlenecks  which  may  In  times  of  emer- 
gency completely  cut  off  our  source  of  supplies  for  essential  ma- 
terials. There  are  33  minerals  Included  in  the  revised  preparedness- 
materials  list  oX  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  Nine  of  these 
are  strategic  and  5  critical,  and  19  essential.  It  will  be  of  Interest 
by  reason  of  the  common  use  of  these  terms  to  define  them. 

STRATKGIC    MATERIALS 

Strategic  materials  are  those  essential  to  the  national  defcn.se  for 
the  supply  of  which  in  war  dependence  must  be  placed  in  whole  or 
In  part  on  sources  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  which  strict  conservation  and  distribution  control 
measures  wUl  be  necessary. 

CRITICAL  MATIXIALS 

Critical  materials  are  those  materials  essential  to  the  national 
defense  the  procurement  problems  of  which  In  war,  while  difficult, 
are  less  serious  than  those  of  strategic  materials,  because  they  can 
be  either  domestically  produced  or  obtained  in  more  adequate 
quantities  or  have  a  lesser  degree  of  essentiality,  and  for  which  some 
degree  of  conservation  and  distribution  control  will  be  necessary. 

ESSENTIAL     MATERIALS     NEITHER     STRATECTC     NOR     CRITICAL 

In  this  classification  are  included  these  materials,  essential  to  the 
national  defen»e.  for  which  no  procurement  problems  in  war  are 
anticifiated,  but  whose  status  is  such  as  to  require  constant  sur- 
veillance because  future  developments  may  necessitate  reclassifica- 
tion as  strategic  or  critical. 

In  February  1939  the  staffs  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Issued  a  report  upon  certain  deficient  strategic 
minerals  This  report  discusses  the  situation  cf  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  seven  of  the  minor  metals  that  are  so  essential  in 
modern  industrial  activity  that  to  do  without  them  would  requiie  a 
drastic  reorganization  in  present  practices.  These  metals  are  man- 
ganese, chromium,  mercury,  tungsten,  nickel,  tin,  and  antimony. 
All  of  them  are  essential  In  peace  and  critical  in  war  In  none  cf 
them  Is  the  United  States  self-sufficient.  This  situation  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  percentage  cf  the 
Nations  peacetime  requirements  produced  from  domestic  mines 
during  a  recent  5-year  period : 

Percentage 

Manganese 5-6 

Chrcmium 1 

Mercury 40 

Tungsten 50    ^ 

Nickel 0  6 


I   Tin 

Antimony 


0.2 
10 
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These  facts  Indicate  a  situation  that  requires  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  those  upon  whom  falls  responsibUlty  for  the  national  safety 
In  any  emergency  that  would  cut  us  off  from  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  at  its  first  regular  session,  passed 
an  act  approved  June  7,  1939,  which  directs  the  Secretaries  of 
War.  Na\'y,  and  Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  strategic  materials  needed  to  supply  the  Nation's 
industrial,  naval,  and  military  needs  for  common  defense.  The 
act  authorizes  the  purchase  of  these  materials  through  the  Pro- 
curement Division  Such  materials  are  to  be  stored  at  certain 
places  the  Secretaries  may  designate  and  may  t>e  rotated  in  order 
to  prevent  deterioration.  It  further  authorizes  an  appropriation 
to  be  spent  under  direction  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
of  $100,000,000.  to  be  avallnble  from  June  30.  1939.  through  June 
30.  1943.  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  (350.000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  tlSO.OOO  for  the  Geological  Survey,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  for  use  In  determining  the  utilization  of 
ores  in  the  United  States  in  relatlcm  to  the  common  defense 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  statute  the  Congress  has  made  addi- 
tional provisions  for  the  acquirement  of  these  strategic,  critical 
and  essential  materials,  and  up  to  July  1.  1940.  had  purchased 
64.500  long  tons  of  chromium  and  86.500  long  tons  of  manganese. 
11.800  pounds  of  quartz  cr>'8tals,  6,124  short  tons  of  pig  tin,  and 
449  short  tons  of  tungsten. 

There  are  many  virgin  deposits  within  our  own  borders  which, 
when  developed,  will  supply  many  of  these  strategic,  critical,  and 
essential  materials.  Many  of  these  deposits  are  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Alaska. 

With  new  abundant,  assured,  low -cost  hydroelectric  power  In 
the  Columbia  Rivrr  projects,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  four 
Pacific  Northwest  States  are  now  susceptible  of  aiding  materially 
In  obviating  this  bottleneck  In  our  national  defense  program. 
Tie  projects  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will  provide  by  July 
1942  over  600  000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy.  In  addition,  tne 
total  ultimate  Installations  of  both  projects  amount  to  over 
2  400.000  kilowatts.  The  Columbia  River  area  contains  the  Nation's 
greatest  source  of  water  jxjwer,  being  about  44  percent  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  of  ail  the  streams  of  continental  United  States. 
During  the  World  War  the  shortage  of  electrical  energy  developed 
an  embarra'-sing  hurdle  in  the  preparedness  program.  However, 
with  the  development  on  the  Columbia  River  and  T.  V.  A  .  there  Is 
no  likelihood  that  such  a  condition  will  exist  in  our  present  emer- 
gency The  laymen  may  not  appreciate  that  in  order  to  capture 
these  strategic  and  critical  minerals  from  the  original  deposits  In 
the  earth,  reduce  them  and  pre>cess  them  for  ultimate  utilization 
in  fabricating  the  mechanical  war  machines,  huge  blocks  of  low- 
cost  electric  power  are  necessary.  The  Pacific  North\^est  is  not 
only  ble.'sed  with  having  this  huge  reservoir  of  potential  electric 
power  but  It  also  has  large  deposits  of  minerals  and  other  mate- 
rials which  are  necessary  for  carrying  forward  this  undertaking. 
One  of  the  chief  metals  required  In  airplane  construction  is  aluml- 
ni!m.  A  new  plant  has  Just  gone  Into  production  on  the  Columbia 
River.  usliiR  Bonneville  power,  which  will  atld  materially  to  our 
supplies  needed  Immediately  In  the  airplane  program.  There  are 
Immense  low-grade  clay  deposits  In  the  West  available  for  the 
pnxluctlon  of  aluminum  A  new  process  has  recently  been  per- 
fected for  extracting  alumina,  which  is  the  essential  material  in 
making  aluminum,  from  a  common  clay  found  In  almost  Inex- 
haustible quantities  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  This  new  process,  developed  by  John  Henry  Walthall,  of 
the  T.  V.  A  staff,  was  developed  in  the  pilot  plant  of  the  T.  V.  A 
and  Is  reported  to  effect  the  Increase  manyfold  of  the  tources  of 
supply  of  this  Important  metal.  If  these  forecasts  prove  to  be 
txirrect.  the  United  States  will  be  completely  Independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  Its  supply  of  this  metal  essential  for  airplane  con- 
struction. At  the  present  time  our  major  supply  comes  from 
abroad,  which  may  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war 

The  Bonneville  Administrator.  In  the  report  recently  released  by 
him.  states  that  It  is  probable  that  the  prcxluctlon  of  ferrochrome. 
magnesium,  and  chlorates  may  soon  be  Initiated  In  the  Columbia 
River  area  and  that  alummum  from  Northwest  raw  materials  Is 
likely  to  be  produced  In  the  next  few  months.  Chromium  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Columbia  River  area  The  American  supply 
now  comos  from  Africa.  Russia,  Turkey,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
from  other  foreign  countries.  Bauxite  deposits  In  the  United  States 
are  small,  but  large  reserves  of  the  submarg'nal  ores,  leuclte  and 
slunite.  exist  in  Utah.  Colorado.  Wjromlng.  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Further  development  In  technology  is  needed  for  the  commercial 
development  of  these  submarglnal  ores.  Occurrences  of  bauxite  In 
Oregon  have  been  reported,  but  further  detailed  surveys  are  needed 
to  determine  the  quality  and  extent  of  these  Oregon  depo-slts  The 
same  situation  exists  as  to  nickel.  90  percent  of  our  supply  of  which 
Is  now  imported 

Forty-one  mineral  occurrences  have  been  charted  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  number  Includes  31  Industrial  metals,  8  of  the  11 
strategic  metals,  and  14  of  the  24  critical  metals.  The  extent  and 
quality  of  all  thet.e  occurrences  has  not  been  fully  determined. 
Low-priced  power  for  modern  prcxresses  is  available,  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  utilize  these  resources  Is  an  accurate  Inventory  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  mineral;  and  practical  processes  for  beneflclatlon 
Of  the  determined  quality  of  the  ores. 

The  progress  of  the  national -defense  program  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  depend  upKin  securing  unlimited  Fupplles  of  these  and 
other    essential    materials.     The    present    world    war   has   definitely 
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proven  that  the  United  States  must  develop  sources  of  supply  or 
substitutes  therefor,  for  all  of  these  strategic,  critical,  and  essential 
materials  within  our  own  borders.  In  order  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  no  interruption  of  our  defense  program.  Many  of  the  orig- 
inal foreign  sources  of  these  materials  have  now  been  cut  off.  We 
must,  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  but  also  In  order 
to  develop  our  own  resources,  utilize  the  original  sources  at  home 
available  to  us  for  supplying  these  most  essential  materials,  not  only 
in  times  of  war  but  in  peace  The  Pacific  Northwest  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  development  and 
utilization  of  this  storehouse  of  essential  materials  lying  within  Its 
borders. 


Taking  Stock  of  Our  Foreign-Trade  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  F.  GRADY.  ASSISTANT  SECRKTART 

OF  STATE 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  therein  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Grady,  Assists  nt  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  final  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
July  31.  1940. 

The  address  follows: 

In  taking  stock  of  our  foreign-trade  position,  it  Is  Important  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  that,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  foreign 
trade  is  not  an  independent  field  of  economic  activity  nor  an  end 
in  Itself,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  national  economy  and  of  our 
international  relations.  It  is  In  this  broad  perspective  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  administration  was  formulated  and  is  being 
carried  out.  Its  objective  is  to  promote  above  all  else  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which  can  be  achieved  in  the  fullest  meas- 
lirc  only  under  conditions  of  world  peace.  It  was  anticipated  that 
such  a  policy,  being  based  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  international  relations,  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  causes  of  economic  friction  between  nations  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  all  nations  to  realize  more  fully  their  economic  po- 
tentialities and  would  thereby  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  and  lasting  peace  In  the  international  community. 

Such  a  peace  did  not  materialize.  Our  failure  to  adapt  our  com- 
mercial policy  after  the  last  World  War  to  the  change  In  our  posi- 
tion from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  country  was  in  part  respionslble  for 
the  severity  and  long  duration  of  the  1930-32  depression  which  af- 
fected the  course  of  international  events  which  followed.  Otir 
present  commercial  policy  ha.''  been  In  effect  for  only  6  years  and 
has  In  that  short  time  contributed  in  an  outstanding  measure  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  sanity  In  International  commercial  relations. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  direction  which  International  develop- 
ments had  already  taken  by  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  cause  of 
liberal  trade  was  not  advanced  far  enough  to  block  the  course  of 
impending  disaster  One  factor  making  its  progress  less  than  It 
might  have  otherwise  been  was  the  strong  opposition  at  home  from 
those  who  regarded  liberal  trade  principles  as  inimical  to  their  priv- 
ileges of  exploitation  under  the  excessive  tariff  of  1930  Further- 
more. In  Its  path  lay  a  tangled  undergrowth  of  false  doctrines  and 
blind  prejudices  deeply  rooted  In  more  than  50  years  of  American 
hiph-protectionlst    tradition. 

Nevertheless,  disaster  having  overtaken  the  world,  our  hope  now 
is  to  pull  through  the  troubled  days  ahead  with  strength  to  pre- 
serve for  ourselves,  if  not  for  the  world,  the  freedom  and  liberty 
which  ere  possible  only  under  the  institutions  of  a  democracy. 
That  hope  depends  upon  our  subordinating  immediate  and  selfish 
Interests  to  the  national  welfare,  of  which  all  our  Interests  ulti- 
mately depend,  and  vieuing  our  domestic  problems  in  relation  to 
w(  r'ld  problems  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  who  have  not  reallssed  the  Importance 
of  this  before,  do  now  The  realization  has  been  brought  home  to 
them  suddenly  by  recent  events  in  Europe  and  by  their  concern  now 
for  their  country's  security.  The  first  hysterical  Impulse  following 
such  a  belated  realization  is  frequently  to  demand  new  and  drastic 
measures  However,  before  throwing  over  basic  principles,  such  as 
those  embodied  in  the  trade-agreements  program,  which  have  been 
tried  and  tested,  we  should  consider  what  the  situation  calls  for, 
e.sp.^clally  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  conditions,  the  requirements 
of  national  defense  and  the  outlook  for  trade  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  our  foreign 
trade,  as  may  be  observed  from  official  figures  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  Beth  our  exports  and  lmp>orts  greatly  increased  in  this 
period   coaipared    to   those   of   the   corresponding  periods  at   the   S 
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previous  years.  Large  percentage  Increases  In  our  export  sales  be- 
tween the  first  5  months  of  1939  and  1940  were  accounted  for  by 
thf  United  Kingdom  and  France.  92  percent;  Canada.  54  percent: 
and  South  America.  70  percent.  One  would  not  expect  to  And,  or 
course,  that  these  export  Increases  occurred  largely  In  respect  of 
comm'-dltles  on  which  concesslon-s  have  been  obtained  abroad  In 
peacetime  as  the  result  of  trade  agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  export  trade  with  many  of  the  countries  In  Europe  with  which 
we  have  trade  agreements  has  been  seriously  disrupted  by  the  war. 
and.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance,  the  benefits  of 
the  concessions  obtained  from  them  have  In  a  large  measure  been 
off'^et  by  wartime  trade  controls  which  are  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  agreements  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  The  type 
cf  gocds  which  has  been  exported  in  increased  amount.s  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  Canada  has  been  determined  chiefly  by 
their  war  needs  and  our  increa.'^ed  .sales  to  South  America  have 
consisted  In  a  large  part  of  gocds  which  that  continent  previously 
purchased  from  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  trade  agreements  have  been  a  factor  of  significance 
In  our  foreign -trade  position  under  war  conditions.  It  is  important 
to  note  in  this  connection  that,  although  our  import.s  increased 
also  in  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  over  the  corresponding 
period  cf  last  year,  they  have  not  increased  as  much  as  have  our 
exports.  Indicating  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  purchasers  of  our 
gocds  a  drain  on  their  sources  of  dollar  exchange.  This  has  in 
part  caused  the  belligerents  to  limit  their  purcha.'^es  from  the 
United  States  to  essential  items  in  order  to  conserve  their  dollar 
.  funds  for  war  materials  The  American  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  many  of  which  have  not  come  under  the  category  of 
essentials,  has  especially  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  using  ujs  of  dollar  exchange  now  by  the  foreign 
countries  concerned  may  mean.  In  the  case  of  the  belligerents, 
that  their  ability  to  buy  American  products  required  by  post-war 
reconstruction  will  be  Impaired  and.  In  the  case  of  other  countries, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  on  to  the  trade  gains  which  have 
been  made. 

The  drain,  however,  on  the  dollar-exchange  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  the  consequences  suflered  as  a  result  thereof  by  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  ai:id  its  possible  effects  on  future  trade  might  be 
greater  than  Is  now  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  trade 
agreements.  The  lowering  of  our  tariffs  as  the  result  of  these 
agreements  has  afforded  foreign  countries  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  larger  amounts  of  their  goods  for  American  products 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  and  thus  has  relieved  in  some 
measure  the  pressure  on  their  potential  dollar-exchange  reserves 

In  preparing  in  the  present  crisis  to  defend  our  Interests,  our 
homes,  and  our  liberties,  we  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
foreign  trade  is  regarded  by  totalitarian  governments  as  a  source, 
not  of  national  prosperity,  but  of  political  and  military  power, 
and  is  employed  as  an  Instrument  of  aggression.  Whereas  we 
have  sought  In  foreign  trade  a  means  for  providing,  reciprocally, 
for  the  fuller  employment  of  labor  and  for  raising  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  In  general,  the  dictators  have  used  their  trade 
bargaining  p>ower  to  Increase  the  dependence  of  small  countries  on 
totalitarian  economy  In  order  that  such  countries  might,  one  at  a 
time,  be  isolated  from  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  more 
easily  brought  under  their  domination.  That  we  may  not,  as  the 
result  of  such  methods,  find  ourselves  without  friends  among  our 
neighbors  In  this  hemisphere  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
forces  of  aggression,  tjrranny,  and  persecution,  we  must  press  for- 
ward vigorously,  but  calmly  and  sanely,  with  ovir  good-neighbor 
policy  In  the  Americas. 

The  chief  source  of  livelihood  of  our  southern  neighbors  Is  the 
production  of  raw  materials  for  world  markets.  Nearly  half  of 
their  exports  in  1937  was  sold  to  Europe,  but  that  trade  is  now 
disrupted  as  a  result  of  the  war.  If  the  burden  on  Latin  America 
of  accumulating  stocks  of  export  surpluses  is  permitted  to  grow. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  American  republics 
to  economic  penetration  from  the  Old  World  will  be  undermined 
and  weakened.  This  problem  of  Latin  American  export  surpluses 
is  one  of  inunediate  Importance  to  which,  as  you  know,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  serious  attention  Its  solution  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  basic  need,  however,  of  the  defense  and  prosperity  of  the 
Americas  Is  the  continued  development  of  closer  economic  re- 
lations among  the  American  republics.  There  is  need  of  each 
opening  wider  Its  markets  to  the  products  of  the  other  republics, 
of  developing  Industries  to  supply  those  markets,  and  of  lending 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  marked  advance  which  has 
already  been  made  In  this  direction  under  the  administration's 
good-neighbor  policy.  Of  outstanding  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  trade  agreements  which  this  Government  has  en- 
tered into  with  11  American  republics,  containing  mutual  guar- 
anties of  fair  treatment  and  providing  reciprocally  for  increased 
market  opportunities  through  a  lowering  of  Import  barriers. 
Even  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  who  have 
shouted  ••wolf,  wolf  the  loudest  have  benefited  from  its  stimulus 
to  foreign  trade  and  the  resulting  expansion  of  the  domestic 
market  for  their  products.  Nevertheless,  the  opposition  of  sec- 
tional and  special  Interests  have  constituted  a  serious  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  trade  program.  Thanks  to  their  short- 
sighted greed  and  also  perhaps  to  the  activities  of  similar  priv- 


ilege-seeking groups  abroad,  the  trade-apreements  program  has 
not  been  advanced  as  far  in  otir  relations  with  the  other  American 
republics  as  might  be  desired,  especially  In  view  of  the  present 
need  of  American  economic  solidarity  which  the  protection  of 
common  interests  demands.  In  this  connection  attention  may 
be  called  to  our  prohibition,  under  the  guise  of  sanitary  laws, 
against  meat  Imports  from  certain  areas  of  South  America  not 
affected  by  the  disease  against  which  sanitary  safeguards  are 
sought.  The  failure  of  this  Government  to  provide  warranted 
relief  from  such  sanitary  regulations  and  the  Indifference  which 
would  appear  to  be  evidenced  thereby  toward  the  development  of 
closer  inter- American  relations  do  net  inspire  the  cooperation 
which  Is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  an  adequate  hemispheric 
defense. 

Although  the  people  of  this  country  are  on  guard  against  "fifth 
column"  activities,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  alert  yet  to  the  more 
subtle  danger  of  the  existence  within  our  midst  of  a  "•sixth  column" 
composed  of  special  Interests,  who.  out  of  blind  selfishness,  would 
sacrifice  the  common  good  for  personal  gain 

What  the  nature  of  our  international  trade  relations  will  be 
after  the  war  no  one.  of  course  knows.  We  are  in  a  position,  how- 
ever, to  exert  a  positive  influence  on  such  relations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. If  the  divided  interests  of  this  country  would  realize  that 
their  welfare  is  basically  dependent  upon  the  welfare  and  strength 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  would  by  united,  and  vigorous  efforts 
urge  full  cooperation  with  the  other  American  republics,  mcluding 
reciprocal  reductions  in  trade  barriers  and  mutual  assurances  of 
fair  and  equitable  commercial  treatment,  we  should  be  able  not 
only  to  lay  the  economic  foundations  of  hemispheric  defense  but 
also  to  secure  compensation  in  larger  inter-American  trade  for 
ourselves  and  other  American  republics  for  possible  losses  In  trade 
with  other  parts  of   the   world 

The  future  of  our  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world  depends 
In  part,  it  appears,  on  factors  beyond  our  Immediate  control. 
Whatever  the  developments  in  this  field  may  be.  they  are  apt  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  businessman  with  a  Jolt  the  basic 
truth  reflected  in  our  trade-agreement  policy,  namely,  that  exports 
depend  ultimately  on  imports 

For  nearly  2  decades  American  business,  representing  both  agri- 
culture and  Industry,  has  been  trying  to  Increase  its  sales  abroad 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  restrict  Its  foreign  purchases. 
One  of  the  factors  making  possible  our  large  excess  of  exports  over 
Imports  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  was  foreign  loans  In  the 
early  years  of  the  thirties  a  large  part  of  these  loans  were  in  default, 
and  we  virtually  discontinued  lending  and  investing  abroad  We 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, and  foreign  countries  were  thus  forced  to  balance  their  pay- 
ments with  us  by  large  shipments  of  gold  to  this  country  until 
they  have  become  largely  drained  of  their  gold  reserves  while  we 
have  accumulated  a  useless  stxrplus. 

If  we  are  to  receive  peyment  from  abroad  on  account  of  goods 
exported,  services  rendered,  and  funds  Invested,  it  appears  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  receive  a  larger  part  of  it  in  the  form 
of  goods  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  sheltering  our  population. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  that  trade  is  essentially  barter,  an 
exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  the  better  position  we  shall  be  in 
to  safeguard  our  international  commerce  and  protect  American 
agriculture  and  industry  whose  prosperity  is  dependent  on  world 
markets  and  access  to  world  supplies  of  raw  materials  By  what 
methods  this  exchange  of  goods  is  to  be  effected  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  us.  Shall  it  be  conducted  on  a  liberal 
most-favored-nation  or  multilateral  basis,  or  on  a  preferential 
and  restricted  basis  of  bilateral  trade-balancing?  For  instance, 
shall  we.  as  has  been  possible  under  a  raost-favored-nation  sys- 
tem of  world  trade,  accept  raw  materials  from  Southeastern  A.sia 
as  payment  In  part  for  our  exports  to  Europe,  or  shall  we.  as  a 
result  of  bilateralism,  be  forced  to  accept  instead  European  prod- 
ucts for  which  we  may  have  le.s.s  need. 

I  suspect  that  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  by  this  Gov- 
ernment of  barter  or  clearing  arrangements  are  really  at  heart 
high-protectionists  who  mistake  such  streamlined  trade  controls 
as  miracle-working  devices  for  promoting  exports  without  in- 
creasing imports  If  our  trade  with  Southeastern  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample. In  which  our  imports  far  exceed  our  exports,  were  subject 
to  such  arrangements,  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  evenly  bal- 
anced trade  might  conceivably  result  in  a  serious  curtailment  of 
our  imports  of  essential  raw  materials  But  assume  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  we  were  able  by  such  efforts  to  force  South- 
eastern Asia  to  Increase  its  purchases  of  American  products.  This 
would  necesvsltate  naturally  a  curtailment  of  Its  imports  from 
other  countries,  especially  European  countries,  whose  purchases 
of  American  products  exceed  for  the  most  part  their  sales  to  us 
On  the  basis  of  actual  txperlcrce  of  various  countries  with  bl- 
lateralistlc  controls.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  loss  of  Eu- 
ropean markets  in  Southeastern  Asia  would  lead  the  European 
countries  eventually  to  seek  a  more  evenly  balanced  trade  with 
us:  In  other  words,  to  increase  their  sales  in  this  market  or  to 
reduce  their  Imports  of  American  products. 

Suppose  that  we  should  be  trading  after  the  war  on  a  bllaterallstic 
basis  and  should  have  open  to  us  under  a  clearing  arrangement  a 
large  European  market  for  American  products.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  American  exporters  would  receive.  In  payment  for 
their  merchandise,  credits  abroad  In  terms  of  a  foreign  currency. 
In  order  to  convert  the  proceeds  of  their  export  sales  Into  dollars, 
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they  would  either  hsve  to  use  these  credits  themselves  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  goods  for  sale  In  this,  country  or.  directly  or 
indirectly,  sell  them  to  American  Importers  for  the  same  purpose 
or  to  other  Americans  having  financial  obligations  to  meet  abroad. 
But  since  the  foreign  funds  could  not  be  spent  in  any  foreign 
market  except  the  one  employing  the  foreign  currency  In  question, 
the  American  demand  for  the  products  available  in  that  market 
or  obligations  to  be  met  In  that  particular  currency  might  not  be 
great  enough  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  the  blocked  funds  In 
order  that  the  American  exporters  might  finally  obtain  dollars  for 
their  goods.  Import  duties  on  certain  foreign  products  might  be 
substantially  reduced  to  encourage  their  sale  in  this  country,  or. 
If  the  American  exporters  were  permitted  to  do  so  under  the  terms 
of  the  clearing  agreement,  they  might  sell  their  foreign  credits  to 
American  importers  at  a  discount,  which  would  also  stimulate 
Imports,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  exporters  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers It  Is  more  likely,  however,  that  great  pressure  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  C»overnment  to  relieve  the  American  export- 
ers of  their  blocked  funds  and  that  the  Government  would  come 
to  possess  a  frozen  supply  of  assets  abroad  In  addition  to  Its  buried 
stocks  of  gold  in  Kentucky 

E?ven  If  our  foreign  trade.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  In  some 
quarters  for  further  streamlining,  were  ttirned  over  to  a  govern- 
ment-owned "Amtorg"  corporation,  or  any  other  new-model  trade 
set-up,  the  necessity  of  accepting  Imports  in  payment  for  exports 
could  not  be  avoided.  This  necessity  Is  the  essence  of  trade,  but  if 
the  exchange  of  exports  for  Imports  were  effected  through  bllateral- 
lstic channels  we  should  not  be  free  to  buy  where  or  what  we 
pleased:  nor  to  buy  nor  to  sell  In  the  best  markets  Consequently 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  exchange  under  bilateralism 
tend  to  disappear  and  trade,  exports  as  well  as  Imports,  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that  merely  the  administrative 
requirements  and  complicated  procedures  arising  In  connection  with 
trade  controls  would  in  themselves  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on 
foreign  conamerce.  Many  of  you  have  probabl/  shared  with  us  the 
recent  experience  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
administrative  and  regulatory  problems  which  stem  from  any 
measure  of  trade  control  I  refer  to  the  problems  which  attended 
the  setting  up  of  the  export  licensing  system  required  under  the 
National  Defense  Act  which  went  Into  effect  at  midnight,  July  4, 
1940.  to  control  exports  of  military  equipment  and  munitions  and 
certain  related  manufactures  and  materlalB.  which  might  be  needed 
for  our  own  defen.se  purposes. 

I  can  well  understand  the  difficulties  which  faced  those  of  you  who 
had  to  obtain  at  short  notice  licenses  to  cover  shipments  about  to  be 
leaded  aboard  the  steamer;  perhaps  you  can  understand  the  diffi- 
culty which  faced  the  administrative  ofBclals  In  dealing  with  a 
sudden  flood  of  thousands  of  applications  at  the  very  time  that 
the  entire  set-up  for  examining  applications  and  Isstilng  licenses 
had  to  be  thought  out  and  organized.  Many  of  these  problems 
are.  of  course,  solved  after  the  Initial  period  Is  passed  and  the  system 
settles  down  to  a  routine  op)erating  basis,  but  let  me  remind  you  that 
each  new  control  and  each  new  regulation  Involves,  firstly,  some 
initial  period  of  confusion  and.  secondly,  additional  routine  and 
the  Inevitable  prospect  of  recurrent  problems  of  definition  and 
Interpretation,  all  of  which  Is  reflected  In  delay  and  expense 

Control  over  the  exports  of  a  limited  number  of  products  for 
national -defense  purposes  Is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  You 
can  well  Imagine  how  complicated  and  burdensome  the  adminis- 
trative problems  and  regulations  might  be  In  the  event  that  otir 
trade  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  barter  transactions,  clearing 
agreements,  or  exchange  control. 

It  is  not  because  of  fidelity  to  noble  sentiments  or  of  an  allegiance 
to  so-called  old-f.ishloncd  doctrines  that  we  must  continue  to  up- 
hold the  multilateral  principles  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
but  because  practical  considerations  and  hard-headed  business  sense 
leave  no  other  course  open.  The  basic  proposition  underlying  our 
con-.tnerclal  policy  is  that  foreign  trade  Is  a  vital  factor  In  the  pros- 
perity, strength,  and  pcare  of  the  Nation;  our  policy  is  to  foster  such 
trade.  So  long  as  we  hold  the  national  Interests  above  those  of  any 
economic  group  or  section  of  the  ccvmtry,  no  change  in  that  policy 
is  possible. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  effect  any  adjustment  In  our 
trade  program  or  to  adopt  any  supplezaentary  measures  which  con- 
ditions In  a  war-toTn  and  chaotic  world  may  require;  and,  possibly, 
as  in  other  fields  of  our  national  life,  to  resort  temporarily  to  meas- 
ures for  which  we  basically  have  no  liking.  A  realistic  approach, 
however,  to  emergency  problems  of  international  comihercial  rela- 
tions should  not  obscure  from  view  the  Importance  ui  taking  now 
whatever  action  Is  possible  to  preserve  and  strt  ngthen  the  principles 
of  liberal  trade. 

The  trnde-agreementa  progrem  is  at  this  time  a  factor  of  vital 
significance  to  the  future  of  our  economic  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  this  hf ml.'^phere  and  also  to  the  New  World  defense  of 
freedcm  and  democracy  As  long  as  we  remain  a  free  people  the 
question  of  whether  this  program  shall  be  relegated  "to  the  heaven 
of  lost  causes  "  will  be  decided  not  by  Mr.  Hitler,  but  by  ycu.  thrtJiigh 
the  democratic  right  to  vote,  to  make  representations  to  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  8|)eak  freely.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  cau^e  of 
liberal  trade  is  lost  any  more  than  that  the  cauae  of  liberalism  and 
democracy  itMlf  U  loct.  It  1«  my  coaviction  that,  notwithstanding 
the  machinations  of  special  Interests,  whether  represented  by  petty 
lobbviwts  or  power  dictator*,  democracy  will  finally  trlimiph  in  it* 
Struggle  for  prosperity,  equality,  and  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  ScptembeT  19.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  ^ant 
to  call  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  political  manipula- 
tions and  favoritism  being  shown  in  the  administration  ul 
W.  P.  A. 

In  January  of  1940  Indiana  had  a  quota  of  70.000,  but  only 
62.344  were  employed;  the  quota  remained  at  70,000  for  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  but  less  than  65,000  were  employed  during 
these  months.  The  quota  was  gradually  reduced  until  in 
August  it  was  44.000,  but  in  that  month  only  41,552  were 
employed.  There  has  been  great  suffering  In  Indiana  by 
many  people  who  could  not  get  employment  on  W.  P.  A. 
during  the  past  year,  during  which  time  those  administer- 
ing the  law  could  have  employed  thousands  more  than  were 
employed.  W.  P.  A.  had  the  money  to  employ  the  full  quota. 
During  this  time  there  were  thousands  duly  certified  for 
relief  work  who  could  not  get  employment.  Why  was  It  that 
the  full  quota  was  not  employed?  Was  it  because  W.  P.  A. 
officials  wanted  to  hold  back  the  number  employed  so  as  to 
be  able  to  gradually  increase  the  number  to  be  employed  Just 
before  election,  as  was  done  in  1934,  1936,  and  1938?  The 
facts  seem  to  prove  this  to  be  the  reason.  Already  the  num- 
ber employed  is  beinp  Increased,  and  at  this  time  I  under- 
stand they  are  over  the  current  quota.  This  increase  will 
probably  continue  until  after  election,  and  then  they  will 
again  begin  laying  men  off  as  they  did  in  1934,  1936,  and 
1938.  It  is  peculiar  that  in  the  nonelectlon  years  of  1933, 
1935,  1937.  and  1939  W.  P.  A.  found  no  reason  to  gradually 
increase  the  number  employed  just  before  November. 
W.  P.  A.  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  people  need  work  as 
much  in  the  nonelectlon  years  as  they  do  in  election  years, 
and  that  they  get  just  as  hungry  and  need  clothes  and  fuel  as 
much  after  an  election  as  they  do  just  before  an  election. 

In  1933,  a  nonelectlon  year,  the  number  employed  on  relief 
work  declined  15.4  percent  from  June  through  October,  al- 
though industrial  production  reflecting  employment  declined 
16.5  percent.  In  the  election  year  of  1934  the  number  em- 
ployed on  W.  P.  A.  increased  11.6  percent  from  June  through 
October.  In  1935,  a  nonelectlon  year,  relief  rolls  declined 
9.5  percent  from  June  through  October.  In  1936,  an  election 
year,  W.  P.  A.  emplojTnent  increased  14.4  percent,  although 
unemployment  had  been  reduced  13  percent.  In  1937,  when 
there  was  no  election,  the  relief  rolls  showed  a  decline  of  16  J 
percent  from  June  through  October,  although  production  de- 
clined 10.5  percent  In  that  period.  In  1938,  an  election  year, 
the  relief  rolls  were  increased  19.2  percent,  although  unem- 
ployment declined  9  percent.  In  1939.  when  there  was  no 
election,  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  was  reduced  25.5  percent. 

I  wrote  the  W.  P.  A.  oflacials  protesting  unwarranted  and 
imreasonable  lay-offs  and  received  a  reply  saying — I  quote: 

The  relative-need  basis  that  you  refer  to  was  not  considered  la 
these  reductions.  •  •  •  The  selection  of  the  people  for  these 
reductions  was  made  in  the  district  ofQce  by  the  employment  staff 
composed  mostly  of  young  ladies  who  did  not  know  whether  a  man 
was  white  or  black,  married  or  single,  or  any  other  circumstance 
about  him. 

Just  think  of  great  numbers  of  needy  people  being  laid 
off  of  W.  P.  A.  without  the  question  of  need  even  being  con- 
sidered, when  relief  work  was  started  and  has  been  main- 
tained for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  employment  for  those 
In  need.  Without  need  there  would  be  no  W.  P.  A.,  and  the 
money  appropriated  for  relief  work  should  be  expended  to 
employ  those  needing  rehef.  It  seems  very  queer  that  the 
young  ladies  in  the  district  ofBcc  were  permitted  to  select 
those  to  be  laid  off,  and  that  when  selecting  those  to  be  laid 
off  managed  to  avoid  laying  off  any  of  the  nonrelief  workers. 
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May  I  ask,  Why  should  young  ladies  In  the  district  office, 
who  had  no  information  about  the  men.  be  permitted  to 
select  those  to  be  dismissed  from  work?  It  is  a  sorrowful 
situation  when  those  administering  W.  P.  A.  continue  to 
handle  it  on  a  political  basis.  The  principle  of  W.  P.  A.,  that 
of  emergency  relief,  is  good,  but  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
politicians  has  been  used,  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  needing 
relief  but  in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  those  administering 
the  law  in  power. 

Tliere  is  no  good  reason  why  so  many  have  been  left  unem- 
ployed for  several  months  just  in  order  to  place  great  numbers 
to  work  immediately  before  election  for  purely  political 
purposes. 

The  way  W.  P.  A.  has  been  administered  is  another  link 
""^ward  regimentation  and  toward  the  totalitarian  form  of 
government  some  would  like  to  see  established  here.  Some 
people  are  required  to  be  absolutely  poverty-stricken,  to 
dispose  of  every  kind  of  property  they  have,  before  they  can 
get  employment,  while  others  who  do  not  need  relief  are 
employed  steadily.  In  one  case  in  my  congressional  district 
a  man  with  a  large  family  was  refused  employment  because 
he  owned  a  hog.  In  other  words,  in  many  instances  a  man 
is  driven  to  complete  destitution  before  he  will  be  given 
employment  and  then  he  is  told  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
present  administration  he  would  starve,  and  the  claim  made 
that  if  the  present  administration  is  defeated  he  will  not 
receive  any  further  work.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true  and  is 
the  lowest  kind  of  political  tactics. 

Too  much  W.  P.  A.  money  is  being  expended  for  large 
salaries  of  administrative  and  nonrelief  employees.  Many 
W.  P.  A.  State  administrators  receive  larger  salaries  than  the 
governors  of  their  States.  Too  much  money  is  b?ing  wasted 
in  paying  exorbitant  salaries  to  white-collared  workers  and 
•to  many  nonrelief  workers  employed  at  high  salaries.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  who  are  unemployed  and  who  are  well 
qualified  to  hold  any  position  in  the  entire  relief  set-up.  who 
need  the  work,  and  they  should  be  employed  to  fill  these 
positions. 

Now  as  the  election  draws  near  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  being 
told  that  the  reason  they  have  not  been  employed  was  because 
^  Congress  did  not  appropriate  enough  money  and  that  Con- 
gress only  appropriated  money  for  8  months,  beginning  with 
July  1,  1940.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  appropriated  every 
penny  that  the  President  and  Colonel  Harrington  asked  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1.  1940,  and  then  Congress  gave  the 
W.  P.  A.  ofBcials  the  authority  to  spend  the  whole  amount 
appropriated  for  the  year  in  8  months  if  the  W.  P.  A.  officials 
desired  to  do  so.  The  workers  are  also  being  told  that  the 
Republicans  are  responsible  for  the  130-hour  workmonth 
and  for  abolishing  the  prevailing  wage  rate.  This  is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  Such  stories  are  not  being  told  by  Members 
of  Congress  but  by  politicians  "back  home"  who  apparently 
do  not  know  and  do  not  want  to  know  the  facts,  and  are 
being  told  solely  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  W.  P.  A. 
workers  in  an  attempt  to  get  their  votes  on  election  day. 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  Colonel  Harrington  asked  for 
this,  I  quote  from  Colonel  Harrington's  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  appears  on  page  20  of  the 

hearings.    He  said: 

• 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  person.^  employed  on  projects  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  be  required  to  work  130  hours  per  month,  and  that  the 
earnings  of  such  persons  be  on  a  monthly  basis,  with  the  require- 
ment that  substantially  the  present  national  average  labor  cost  be 
maintained. 

The  committee  reporting  this  bill  has  many  more  Demo- 
cratic members  than  Republican  members  and  they  reported 
the  bill  carrying  the  provision  requested  by  Colonel  Harring- 
ton, who  said  he  made  the  recommendation  after  discussing 
It  with  the  President  and  having  his  approval.  When  the 
bill  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  I  was 
one  of  those  who  opposed  the  130-hour  work-month  provi- 
sion and  the  abolishment  of  the  prevailing-wage  rate,  but 
there  were  not  enough  of  us  to  prevent  these  provisions  from 
being  in  the  law. 

Oh.  our  Democratic  friends  would  like  to  dodge  responsi- 
bility for  putting  these  provisions  in  the  relief  legislation,  but 
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there  Is  no  way  they  can  do  so.  There  are  69  I>mocrat.s  in 
the  Senate  and  only  23  Republicans.  There  are  260  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  and  only  167  Republ:cans  so  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Democrats  have  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  they  pass  the  legis- 
lation they  want  to  pass  in  whatever  form  they  desire.  There 
are  not  enough  Republicans  in  Congress  to  pass  any  legisla- 
tion. Everyone  knows  that  23  Republican  Senators  cannot 
outvote  69  Democratic  Senators,  and  that  167  Republican 
Congressmen  cannot  outvote  260  Democratic  Congressmen. 
And  then,  the  President  can  veto  any  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  but  he  did  not  veto  the  relief 
bill  with  the  130-hour  work  month  and  the  abolishment  of 
the  prevailing-wage  provision  in  it.  He  approved  it  and  he 
signed  it.  Our  Democratic  friends  cannot  escape  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress. 
To  use  the  oft-repeated  saying: 

They  have  the  knife  and  they  have  the  cheese  and  they  are 
cutting   it    to   suit    themselves. 

Surely  politics  and  favoritism  are  the  only  things  which 
could  cause  W.  P.  A.  to  employ  185  relief  workers  and  864 
nonrelief  workers  on  a  project.  On  another  project  265  relief 
workers  were  employed  and  183  nonrelief  v^orkers.  On  an- 
other 221  relief  workers  were  employed  and  171  nonrelief 
workers.  Even  on  the  W.  P.  A.  building  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  only  17.7  percent  relief  workers  were  employed 
and  82.3  percent  nonrelief  workers.  The  hearings  are  full 
of  such  Instances.  What  could  cause  this  except  politics 
and  favoritism?  Does  not  this  show  conclusively  that 
W.  P.  A.  is  not  being  administered  in  the  interest  of  those 
needing  relief?  The  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
shows  great  waste  of  large  sums  of  money.  If  the  money 
appropriated  for  relief  work  were  expanded  properly  and 
to  employ  only  those  needing  relief,  many  thousands  more 
could  be  employed,  and  they  could  be  paid  better  wages. 
Everj-one  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  with  de- 
pendents to  live  according  to  the  American  standard  on 
wages  paid  by  W.  P.  A.  Those  working  on  W.  P.  A.  and 
those  unemployed  want  to  see  America  put  back  to  work. 
They  want  real  jcbs  where  they  can  receive  regular  Ameri- 
can wages  and  live  and  enjoy  an  independent  life.  For  T'a 
years  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  regular  employment 
and  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  administration 
cannot  solve  cur  unemployment  problem. 

The  only  thing  they  have  to  offer  is  a  continuance  of  the 
politically  manipulated  relief  set-up.  There  are  93.500  non- 
relief  employees  on  W.  P.  A.  who  are  employed  in  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  positions  at  salaries  of  over  $1,200:  some 
range  as  high  as  $10,000  per  year.  Many  more  thousands  of 
nonrelief  employees  are  employed  in  supervisory  positions  at 
salaries  less  than  $1,200  per  year.  W.  P.  A.  has  even  .«pent 
$178,000  to  make  a  moving  picture  for  propaganda  purposes 
and  did  not  employ  a  single  relief  worker.  They  have  refused 
to  make  public  or  to  advise  Congress  of  the  total  number  of 
nonrelief  employees  or  the  amoimt  of  relief  money  expended 
upon  nonrelief  employees.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress 
stopped  this  mismanagement  of  relief  work  and  the  waste  of 
relief  money.  We  know  those  adminLstering  relief  will  do  in 
the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing. 
They  have  caused  many  of  our  citizens,  t>oth  young  and  eld. 
some  with  large  families,  to  go  without  work  and  to  suffer  for 
months  in  order  to  load  the  relief  rolls  just  before  election. 
This  is  not  right  and  should  be  stopped.  Even  after  the 
expose  of  political  manipulations,  favoritism,  and  waste  and 
extravagance  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  it  continues  now  as  in  the  past. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  they  intend  to  continue  relief 
administration  from  a  purely  political  viewpoint. 

I  tell  you  that  the  man  and  woman  needing  relief  w^rk  can- 
not be  longer  fooled.  They  are  rightly  demanding  that  money 
appropriated  for  relief  work  be  u.sed  to  employ  those  needing 
relief:  that  the  employment  of  nonrelief  workers  stop:  that 
favoritism,  waste,  and  extravagance  be  stopped,  and  that  poll- 
tics  be  taken  out  of  relief.  I  am  going  to  continue  my  efforts 
to  bring  this  about.  We  still  have  10.000  000  unemployed  in 
spite  of  the  national-defense  program.     Many  of  us  do  not 
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believe  in  this  administration's  views  that  millions  will  never 
have  anything  except  a  W.  P.  A.  job.  If  we  are  to  continue 
under  our  system  of  government  and  the  American  way  of 
living,  we  must  provide  regular  jobs  for  our  linemployed.  This 
can  and  will  be  done.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  divert 
people's  attention  and  thoughts  to  foreign  matters  in  order  to 
get  them  to  forget  our  domestic  problems  and  the  failure  of 
the  present  administration  to  solve  these  problems.  Each  day 
these  failures  increase  and  the  administration  becomes  more 
confused. 

Oiu-  national  debt  has  increased  to  upward  of  $60,000,000,000. 

Agricultural  problems  have  not  been  solved;  business  and  in- 
dustry are  in  bad  condition ;  unemployment  remains  about  the 
same ;  and  great  sums  of  relief  funds  are  being  diverted  from 
their  rightful  use  and  wasted. 

The  administration  of  W.  P.  A.  stinks  to  high  heaven  and 
is  a  monument  of  everlasting  shame  in  the  political  history 
of  our  country. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  people  can  and  will  stand  for 
this  and  how  long  do  you  think  our  Government  can  exist 
if  we  contmue  on  the  same  road  as  the  last  7*2  years? 

W.  P.  A.  should  be  continued  as  long  as  It  is  needed  and 
under  conditions  which  will  furnish  those  working  on  W.  P.  A. 
an  opportunity  to  live  and  to  support  their  dependents,  and 
our  efforts  at  the  same  time  should  be  centered  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  this  unemployment  proWem;  of  greater  production  in 
the  United  States  whereby  these  men  can  secure  employment 
in  this  Increased  production.  The  war  hysteria  which  has 
been  created  and  the  appropriation  of  some  $14,000,000,000 
for  national  defense  will  naturally  bring  about  the  employ- 
ment of  many  people  and  might  give  an  apparent  feeling  of 
prosperity.  A  prosperity  built  upon  war  or  on  the  prejiara- 
tion  for  war,  is  a  false  pro.'^perity;  there  is  nothing  permanent 
about  it.  History  teaches  that  the  backwash  after  such  a 
false  prosperity  leaves  a  condition  worse  than  when  this  sort 
of  prospjerity  began. 

What  we  need  is  a  real  prosperity,  not  a  false  prosperity;  a 
prosperity  which  gives  every  citizen  an  opportunity  to  have 
regular  employmen*  at  regular  American  wages  A  prosperity 
that  will  p>ormit  our  citizens  to  live  a  free  and  Independent 
life,  free  from  all  coercion  and  regimentation.  Our  people 
want,  and  are  entitled  to,  real  jobs  with  real  wages  and  not 
a  permanent  continuance  of  relief-work  jobs  at  starvation 
wages. 


Willkie,  Utility  Magnate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wendell  Willkie 
was  recently  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  J.  P.  Morgan's 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  known  as  the  bank  of 
bankers.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  still  is  on  that  board.  He 
has  been  throughout  his  career  a  lawyer  for  special  interests. 
a  lobbyist  for  the  Power  Trust,  a  promoter  of  the  type  of 
big  business  that  looks  to  stock-market  manipulation  and 
speculation  for  the  enormous  profits  that  are  divided  among 
the  Utile  clique  at  the  top. 

And  yet  we  hear  honest  people  saying  that  they  may  vote 
for  Willkie  because  he  has  been  and  is  a  businessman  who 
can  l>e  depended  upon  to  persuade  business  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government.  The  reverse  is  true:  This  utilities 
promoter  can  be  depended  upon,  in  all  positions  and  at  all 
times,  to  use  hts  Influence  to  force  the  Government  to  coop- 
erate with  bu.slnes.s.  even  In  the  very  activities  that  the  great 
majority  of  Ainerican  voters  deplore  and  condemn.  No  one 
objects  to  bonest  business.    Most  of  us  object  to  exploita- 


tion and  siieculation  by  business.    No  one  really  mistakes  % 
promoter  for  a  business  man,  if  be  knows  the  facts. 

I.ED    nCHT    ON    WHISLnt-BATBinUf    wn.i, 

Wendell  Willkie  first  came  into  national  prominence  In 
1935,  when  the  holding -company  hill  was  being  considered 
by  Congress.  This  bill  had  for  its  purpose  the  stopping  of 
the  outrageous  cheating  of  the  pubhc  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  giant  holding  comixinies.  These  comp>anies  made 
their  enormous  profits  through  the  watering  of  stock  and 
other  dishonest  iiractices.  A  holding  company  is  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  organized  principally  to  own  securities  issued 
by  other  corporations.  In  the  utilities  field  holding  com- 
panies were  organized  in  the  gay  twenties  through  the  pur- 
chase of  small,  independently  owned  electric  companies, 
which  were  reorganized  and  recapitalized,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  Wheeler-Raybum  bill  aimed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
honesty, while  leaving  imtcuched  holding  companies  that 
could  show  that  they  served  a  useful  purpose.  Never  in  the 
history  of  Congress  has  a  bill  been  so  maliciously  attacked. 

It  was  Willkie  who  led  the  fight  against  this  bill.  It  was 
he  and  his  coworkers  who  had  an  avalanche  of  telegrams 
and  letters  sent  to  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Many  of  the  names  signed  to  the  telegrams  were  forged, 
being  signed  without  their  owners'  knowledge  or  permission. 
The  drive  was  overdone;  the  Members  of  Congress  were  not 
deluded  by  it.    A  majority  stood  pat  and  voted  for  the  bill. 

In  1927-28  we  find  Willkie  in  Washington  lobbying  against 
the  Walsh  resolution  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  utility  industry. 

In  1929  he  moved  to  New  York  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern.  A  few  years  later  he  became 
president  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern. 

WILUCIE    FRONT    MAN    FOR    UTILrTIES 

He  Is  not  a  businessman,  not  an  industrialist.  He  has 
never  produced  anything.  His  career  has  been  that  of  lob- 
byist, lawyer,  and  front  man  for  the  utilities,  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  use  of  those  shady  practices,  that  exploitation, 
that  disregard  for  the  public  interest  that  lias  distinguished 
the  large  utilities. 

He  has  always  been  on  the  promotion  and  public  rela- 
tions field,  never  on  the  operating  or  production  field. 

In  1929  Willkie  was  general  counsel  for  the  Common- 
wealth b  Southern,  a  holding  company  created  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  in  that  year.  First  listed  in  May  1929,  the 
stock  .soared  in  October  to  $24.75  and  then  fell  to  $10. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  report  shows  that  the 
write-up  by  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  of  the  valua- 
tion of  the  merged  companies  was  $531,205,571. 

Thus  the  investing  public  was  defrauded  by  paying  for  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  water  in  the  stock,  and  the  consumers 
were  defrauded  by  having  the  book  valuation  increased  as  a 
base  for  higher  rates. 

WUlkie,  the  general  counsel  for  the  Commonwealth  b 
Southern,  approved  of  this;  he  expanded  under  the  success 
of  the  manipulation;  and  doubtless  wisecracked  at  the  slick 
befooling  of  the  public. 

While  Willkie  was  president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern, that  company  became  a  participating  member  of  the 
committee  of  public -utility  executives,  organized  in  1935  to 
lobby  against  the  holding-company  bill. 

PARTICIPATED    IN    EAISING    SLT78H    TOND 

This  committee  admitted  spending  $350,000  in  opposing  the 
bill.  The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  was  one  of  the  three 
highest  contributors.  This  money  was  gotten  from  the  un- 
willing public  which  was  forced  to  pay  high  rates  for  their 
light  and  power. 

Willkie  was  the  witness  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Willkie  Is  In  reality  a  utilities  tycoon  who  has  corislstently 
worked  with  the  Morgan  interests  and  who  has  consistently 
and  successfully  played  the  Wall  Street  game.  He  has  per- 
sonality, driving  force,  great  cleverness.  Planning  as  he  did 
to  try  to  steal  the  Republican  nomination,  as  predicted  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Representative  Rankin,  in  a 
speech  made  May  23.  1939.  he  began  a  build-up  that  has 
never  been  equaled  in  American  politics.  Publicity  men  of 
highest  ability  were  busy  for  weeks  and  even  for  months  in 
the  preconvention  Willkie  propaganda.  Since  the  Republi- 
cans had  no  strong  candidate  for  the  nomination  and  since 
many  of  the  leaders  agreed  that  only  Hoover  had  the  ex- 
perience and  the  understanding  of  foreign  affairs  essential 
to  the  Presidency  at  this  time,  Willkie  had  his  big  chance. 

Quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  past  master 
of  the  art  of  propaganda,  he  used  every  method  that  an  in- 
genious mind  backed  with  barrels  of  money  could  devise. 
Newspaper  publicity,  the  formation  of  Willkie-for-President 
clubs  through  paid  advertising,  direct  contacts  with  willing 
workers  everywhere  were  the  prelude.  Prior  to  and  during 
the  Republican  convention  came  the  avalanche  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  seemingly  unorganized  citizens  to  the  conven- 
tion delegates.  All  urged  that  the  convention  abandon  the 
candidates  approved  by  the  organization  and  vote  for  the 
young  Lochinvar  from  Wall  Street.  The  galleries  are  said 
to  have  been  packed  for  the  occasion.  At  any  rate,  the  gal- 
leries responded  to  the  excitement  and  the  fireworks.  So  did 
the  delegates.  And  thus  Willkie  was  nominated  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  lost  the  slim  chance  it  had  of  electing  a 
President. 

The  real  drive  back  of  Willkie  is  from  Wall  Street.  It  is  a 
drive  for  the  control  of  govenunent  by  the  big  corporations- 
banking,  utility,  industrial.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  Fascist  system 
they  are  planning,  though  only  a  very  few  realize  it. 

WTLLKK'S  ATTITUDE  SMACKS  OF  FASCISM 

However.  Willkie  some  months  ago  in  an  unreported  speech 
so  vehemently  praised  the  control  by  the  big  financial  and 
industrial  leaders  that  the  word  "fascism"  passed  from  mouth 
lo  mouth. 

He  is  clever.  Yes;  too  clever.  For  instance,  he  said  away 
back  in  1933  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
that  his  company  favored  the  program  for  the  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley;  but — and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  oppo- 
sition— he  opposed  the  building  by  the  Government  of  trans- 
mission lines  or  distributing  systems.  Of  course,  the  profit  and 
the  profiteering  come  from  the  distributing  systems  through 
the  sale  of  power  and  light  to  the  consumers  and  through 
stock  manipulation. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  "business"  Mr.  Willkie  and  his 
Wall  Street  backers  want  and  will  have — if  they  can  get  it. 
They  are  making  their  last  stand  now.  If  they  can  befool 
the  public  into  electing  Wendell  Willkie  President.  Wall 
Street  will  once  more  control  the  Government,  and  the 
public  can  once  more  be  damned. 

BOASTED   OF    $».OO0,00O    HOLD-IH' 

In  the  sale  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  prop- 
erties, a  subsidiary  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  WUlkie  asked  $100,000,000. 
The  T.  V.  A.  offered  $55,000,000  but  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  offer  to  S^O.OOO.OOO.  Finally  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  negotiate  ou  that  basis  and  the  price  paid  was 
$79,000,000.  Willkie  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  had 
bilked  the  Government — that  is.  the  people  of  the  United 
States — out  of  $9,000,000  on  that  deal. 

While  all  informed  people  deplored  the  hold-up  we  who 
have  fought  for  the  T.  V.  A.  for  many  years  realized  that 
we  must  get  rid  of  the  destructive  opposition  of  this  Willkie 
corporation  in  order  to  develop  the  project  for  the  benefit 

of  the  public. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  report  shows  that  in  1929 
the  25  largest  electric  utility  holding  companies  had  sold 
securities  to  the  public  having  a  nominal  market  value  of 
$19  245.157.757.  At  that  time  the  total  capital  of  all  electric 
and  power  companies,  privately  owned,  was  estimated  at 
$12  000.000.000.  In  other  words.  25  of  the  largest  holding 
corripanies  had  sold  securities  at  prices  about  60  percent 
above  the  value  of  all  such  securities. 

Now  note  that  the  market  value  of  securities  of  the  25 
leading  companies  had  fallen  from  over  $19,000,000,000  in 


1929  to  $2,879,000,000  in  1933.  before  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration came  into  power.  This  loss  of  over  $6,000,000,000 
was  largely  sustained  by  trusting  investors  who  were  advised 
by  banks  controlled  by  the  house  cf  Morgan. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  Mr.  Willkie's  companies  were  doing 
more  business  and  making  more  money  in  1938  than  in  1933. 

These  companies  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  Govern- 
ment plan  of  lowering  rates  and  extending  business.  Never- 
theless Willkie  has  lead  the  pack  that  has  attacked  the 
Democratic  policies  and  charged  that  these  have  destroyed 
the  utility  market. 

One  of  the  Willkie  companies,  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co.,  admitted  in  1938  that  its  net  earnings  had  in- 
creased 34  percent  since  1933. 

But and  here  is  the  rub — the  opportunity  to  promote  and 

speculate,  to  issue  and  sell  watered  stock  to  the  public,  to 
profiteer  through  pyramiding  holding  companies,  have  been 
curtailed  if  not  entirely  stopped. 

LIBEHTT    LEACITER 

Willkie  is  a  member  of  the  Liberty  League,  along  with  Al 
Smith,  Lewis  Douglas,  and  other  representatives  of  special 
privilege,  and  has  stood  with  the  league  in  opposition  to  the 

New  Deal. 

Willkie  refused  to  register  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  as  required 
under  the  Holding  Company  Act,  stating  that  he  was  protect- 
ing his  stockholders'  rights  against  "an  unconstitutional 
process  of  control  and  destruction."  After  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  act  constitutional  Willkie  continued  to  attack  it. 
His  main  argument  has  been  that  this  act  prevented  the  util- 
ities from  expanding  and  investing,  which  the  record  proves 
to  be  untrue. 

HIS  LABOR  RECORD 

Willkie  poses  as  a  friend  of  labor.  He  recently  stated  that 
he  favors  collective  bargaining.  He  did  not  state  that  the 
brand  of  bargaining  he  favors  is  that  by  company  unions, 
organized  by  the  company  executives,  to  control  the  em- 
ployees while  nominally  representing  them.  We  must  judge 
him  by  his  record,  not  by  the  kind  words  he  is  now  uttering  in 
regard  to  labor. 

These  are  harsh  words.  But  they  are  based  on  the  record  of 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  under  Willkie's  leadership. 
This  record  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  and  is  available  to  the  public  m  the  La  Follette  Civd 
Ljb?rties  Committee  records  and  in  those  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  These  records  prove  that  Mr.  Willkie's 
company  has  promoted  company  unions,  used  spies,  has  played 
with  tear  gas.  and  has  flagrantly  violated  the  workers'  rights 
by  fighting  the  free  organization  by  its  employees. 

Here  is  what  R.  J.  Johnson,  president.  United  Auto  Workers 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  who  referred  to  Mr.  Willkie  as  "a 
streamlined  version  of  Herbert  Hoover— slicker,  more  clever, 
and  more  charming,  but  underneath  his  sympathetic  build-up 
there  is  still  the  mind  and  outlook  of  public -utilities  manipu- 
lation and  an  enemy  of  labor." 


Our  Idiotic  Monetary  System  That  Is  Co.stinp  the 
Taxpayers  Over  a  Billion  Dollars  a  Year 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  to  change 
our  monetary  system.  If  it  is  not  changed,  a  few  large  banks 
will  receive  more  money  each  year  by  reason  of  our  national- 
defense  and  preparedness  program  than  a  million  men  who 
serve  in  the  ranks  will  receive.  The  money  that  these  few 
banks  will  receive  will  be  lor  no  service  whatsoever.    It  will 
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be  a  bonus  or  a  subsidy  because  they  are  now  using,  and  will 
continue  to  u.<:e  if  the  law  Is  not  changed,  the  credit  of  this 
Nation  absolutely  free  of  charge.  It  is  not  right  for  the  Grov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  pay  interest  to  these  few 
big  banks  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  Government's  own 
credit.  Any  system  such  as  our  own.  which  requires  th-? 
peojjle  to  pay  more  th?.n  a  bi'l?on  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  to 
be  paid  in  interest  for  the  use  of  the  Government's  own 
credit  is  idiotic  and  should  be  changed. 

QCrSTlONS    AND    ANSWEHS    ON    TKE   PUBLIC    DEBT    AND    MONET 

1.  Question.  ^^Tiat  is  the  amount  of  thf  gross  public  debt? 

Answer.  At  the  beginning  of  September  1940  the  gross  pub- 
lic debt  was  $43,905,240,096.48.  On  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, it  has  increased  $6  000.000. 

2.  Question.  How  much  gold  does  the  United  States  own? 
Answer.  As  of  September  14.  1940.  the  United  States  had 

in  its  possession  $21,050,970,488.76  in  gold,  being  601.443  5138 
ounces.  It  is  enough,  which  if  piopeily  used,  to  eventually 
pay  our  entire  national  debt  and  finance  our  national  defense 
and  preparedness  program. 

3.  Question.  Where  is  this  gold  located? 

Answer,  Seven  billion  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  mil- 
lion nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  of  refined  gold  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Fort  Knox  bullion  depository.  Postal  fees 
amounting  to  $1,283,391  have  been  imposed  for  transporting 
this  gold  by  mail  to  Fort  Knox.  The  remainder  of  the  gold 
is  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  New  York  and 
other  depositories  and  assay  offices  for  the  Government. 

4.  Question.  Does  the  United  States  Government  or  the 
Federal  Reseive  banks  have  title  to  this  gold? 

Answer.  All  the  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  gold 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  United  States  Government,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  owned  by  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  This  an- 
swer is  confirmed  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember 1940.  page  939.  A  law  passed  by  Congress  is  very 
plain  on  this  subject  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Government  owning  the  gold  and  having  complete  title  to  it. 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  cannot  be  true. 

5.  Question  Where  does  the  Government  get  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  gold? 

Answer,  The  Treasury  usually  has  a  large  amount  in  the 
general  fund  which  is  subject  to  check.  On  September  13, 
1940,  the  Government  had  on  deposit  in  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  $795,719,152.21.  In  addition,  the  Government 
had  in  special  depositories  throughout  the  country  over  $700.- 
000.000.  and  in  all.  on  this  date,  the  Government  had  in  its 
general  fund  more  than  two  and  one-naif  billion  dollars.  If 
the  Government  purchases  a  million  dollars  worth  of  gold, 
the  Treasury  gives  a  check  on  the  general  fund  for  a  million 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  gold.  This  general  fund  is  built  up  by 
credits  originating  in  the  receipt  of  taxes,  fees,  fines,  and  so 
forth,  and  from  the  sale  of  Government  obligations. 

6.  Question.  How  does  the  Treasury  subsequently  recover 
what  it  has  paid  for  the  gold? 

Answer.  The  Treasury  issues  and  deposits  gold  certificates 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  receives  credit  therefor 
In  its  balance  on  the  Federal  Reserve  banks'  books.  This 
credit  replenishes  the  Treasury's  balance  and  offsets  the 
debit  occasioned  by  the  gold's  purchase. 

7.  Question.  What  was  meant  by  sterilizing  gold? 
Answer.     At  one  time,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  to 

pay  for  gold,  but  not  issue  gold  certificates  to  get  its  money 
back,  or  to  get  credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for 
the  amoimt  that  had  b^en  paid  for  the  gold.  This  was  called 
sterilizing  the  gold.  This  caused  the  national  debt  to  in- 
crease by  the  amoimt  of  the  gold  purchases  and  did  not 
result  in  increasing  the  banks  reserves.  This  policy  was 
abandoned  some  time  ago  and  now  when  gold  is  purchased, 
gold  certificates  are  immediately  issued  and  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  where  proper  credit  is  given  to 
the  Government  for  the  amount  of  the  gold  purchases. 

8.  Question.  How  is  silver  purchased? 

Answer.  It  is  purchased  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
gold.     When  the  Treasury  buys  the  silver,  it  issues  silver 


certificates  for  which  it  receives  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

9.  Question.  How  much  silver  does  the  Government  own? 
Answer.  On  September  13,   1940,  the  Government  ownr^l 

1,059,585.993.2  ounces  of  silver,  which  was  carried  on  the 
bocks  of  the  Treasury  as  being  worth  $1,369,969,769.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Trea<=nry  held  for  the  Government  384.639.233.3 
ounces  of  silver  dollars,  which  were  worth  $497,311,319,  or  a 
total  of  $1,867,281,088. 

10.  Question.  Suppose  one  in  this  country  produces  gold; 
how  does  he  obtain  United  States  money  for  it? 

Answer.  Go!d  is  usually  produced  by  a  mining  company 
and  it  is  del;vered  to  the  nearest  mint  or  United  States  Assay 
Of!ice.  where  United  States  money  is  obtained  for  it. 

11.  Question.  How  is  gold  purchased  by  our  Government 
from  abroad? 

Answer.  Practically  all  of  it  Is  sold  by  foreign  treasuries  or 
central  banks  to  our  Govermnent.  Whether  the  gold  is  pur- 
chased from  the  domestic  producers  or  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  effect,  eventually,  if  not  immediately,  is  an  increase 
in  bank  reserves  and  bank  depwsits. 

12.  Question.  If  gold  were  coined  and  permitted  to  go  into 
circulation,  would  it  be  generally  used  by  the  people? 

Answer.  Any  answer  to  this  question  will  almost  be  a  guess. 
However,  we  know  that  p?ople  generally  prefer  to  use  bills  or 
paper  currency  and  deposits  in  banks  which  are  transferable 
by  check  instead  of  either  gold  or  silver.  Therefore,  if  the 
people  were  pcimitted  to  get  gold  any  time  they  wanted  It, 
only  a  relatively  small  amount  would  likely  remain  in  circu- 
lation. It  woiild  be  deposited  in  the  banks  and  would  finally 
find  its  way  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

13.  Question.  Hew  much  money  is  in  circulation  that  has 
been  issued  by  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks? 

Answer.  $7,883,000,000  at  the  end  cf  July  this  year. 

14.  Question.  What  did  this  money  consist  of?  What  kind 
of  money  was  it? 

Answer.  It  consisted  of  $66,000,000  in  gold  certificates; 
$46,000,000  in  silver  dollars;  $1,565,000,000  in  silver  certifi- 
cates; $1,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  of  1890;  $386,000,000  In 
subsidiary  coin,  such  as  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars; 
$172,000,000  in  minor  coin,  such  as  pennies  and  nickels;  $249,- 
000,000  in  United  States  notes:  $5,212,000,000  in  Federal  Re- 
serve notes;  $22,000,000  in  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes;  and 
$164,000,000  in  national  bank  notes. 

15.  Question.  Is  all  this  money  used  by  the  people;  in  other 
words,  is  it  in  actual  active  circulation? 

Answer.  We  know  that  the  gold  certificates  are  not  in  cir- 
culation, and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  of  the  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  or  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  are  in  circulation, 
as  they  are  being  taken  out  of  circulation  as  they  are  turned 
in  to  a  bank.  The  same  applies  to  the  national  bank  notes. 
Eventually,  practically  all  of  our  money  will  be  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  if  our  system  is  not  changed.  The  total  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  presumes  that  all  the  money  that  has 
ever  been  issued  by  our  Government  is  still  in  circulation. 
The  fact  is  that  much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  fires.  Some 
of  it  has  been  burled  In  the  ground  or  stored  in  lockboxes 
and  other  safe  places  for  future  use;  some  of  it  has  been  sent 
to,  and  remains  in,  foreign  countries;  some  of  it  has  gone 
down  in  shipwrecks;  and  much  of  it  lost  or  destroyed  in  other 
ways. 

16.  Question.  How  much  money  is  supposed  to  be  on  deposit 
In  the  banks  of  the  country? 

Answer.  As  of  March  26.  1940.  the  15,000  banks  of  the 
country  were  supposed  to  have  had  on  deposit  $59,017,000,000. 

17.  Question.  How  Is  it  possible  for  the  banks  to  have  on  de- 
posit $59,000,000,000  when  the  Government  only  has  outstand- 
ing at  this  time  less  than  $8,000,000,000? 

Answer.  The  difference  of  $51,000,000,000  is  bookkeeping 
money,  sometimes  referred  to  as  fictitious  money,  which  Is 
created  by  our  banking  system.  It  is  not  real  but  serves  the 
purpose  of  money. 

18.  Question.  How  is  money  created  by  a  bank? 
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Answer.  Simply  by  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  A  customer 
gives  a  note  to  the  bank.  The  bank  gives  the  customer  a 
deposit  slip  which  shows  that  he  has  on  deposit  at  that  bank 
the  amount  of  the  note.  Under  our  system,  strange  but  true, 
someone  must  go  into  debt  in  order  for  our  country  to  have  a 
siifficient  circulating  medium  with  which  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Our  monetary  system  is  ba^ed  on  debt. 
If  all  debts  were  paid,  we  would  not  have  money  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country. 

19.  Question.  Suppose  all  the  depositors  should  demand 
their  money  at  once,  how  would  the  banks  get  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  their  depositors? 

Answer.  The  local  bank  can  put  up  collateral  that  it  has. 
and  especially  United  States  Government  securities,  which  it 
owns,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  district  in  which 
the  local  bank  is  located  and  obtain  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
100  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  local  banks  to  pay  the  local  depositors  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  by  obtaining  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  that  purpose. 

20.  Question.  What  are  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  by  what 
authority  are  they  issued? 

Answer.  Practically  all  the  paper  currency  that  is  used  is 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  except  the  silver  certificates  in  the 
smaller  denominations.  A  Federal  Reserve  note  is  issued  by 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank  by  virtue  of  authority  that  has  been 
granted  by  Congress. 

21.  Question.  Is  a  Federal  Reserve  note  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  issuing  it? 

Answer.  No:  a  Federal  Reserve  note  is  not  an  obligation 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  paper  note  says  on  its  face  that 
"The  United  States  of  America  Will  Pay  to  the  Bearer  on 

Demand Dollars."    It  is  not  a  promise  of  a  Federal 

Reserve  bank  to  pay.  It  is  a  promise  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  pay.  It  is  the  same  as  a  blanket  mortgage  on 
all  the  property  of  all  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

22.  Question.  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  issuing  this 
blanket  mortgage  on  the  property  of  all  the  people  owned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  No,  jjart  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  people.  It  is  owned  solely  by  the  private  banks  and 
their  investments  in  the  system  is  practically  nil  when  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  business  transacted  on  the  credit  of 
the  Government. 

23.  Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  private  banks 
of  the  country  use  the  nation's  credit  at  will  in  this  way? 

Answer.  Yes.  that  is  true  and  without  limitation,  except 
such  limitations  as  are  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  by  law.  which  still  leaves  them  enormous  powers. 

24.  Question.  Do  private  banks  pay  the  Government  for 
the  use  of  this  great  privilege? 

Answer.  No.  the  private  banks  do  not  pay  the  Government 
anything  for  the  use  of  this  privilege.  They  use  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  free  of  charge.  They  only  pay  the  cost  of 
printing  the  bills  which  is  from  27  cents  to  30  cents  a  $1,000. 

25.  Question.  Is  it  right  for  the  private  banks  to  use  the 
Government's  credit  free  of  charge? 

Answer.  It  can  be  justified  for  private  transactions,  but 
to  my  mind  no  one  can  justify  the  Government  itself  paying 
the  banks  interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  credit.  The  local 
bank  is  a  very  necessary,  desirable,  and  helpful  institution, 
and  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

26.  Question.  Suppose  a  bank  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  purchases  a 
million  dollars  in  Government  bonds  from  the  United  States 
Government,  does  it  actually  deliver  to  the  Treasury 
$1,000  000  in  cash? 

Answer.  No;  the  Dallas  bank  gives  the  Treasury  credit  for 
the  $1,000,000  and  receives  $1,000,000  in  United  States  bonds. 
The  United  States  Treasury  issues  checks  on  the  Dallas  bank 
to  pay  the  postmaster,  the  city  and  rural  carriers,  all  of  the 
Federal  officials  residing  in  that  area,  and  such  debts  as  are 
owed  by  the  Government  In  that  locality.  The  people  receiv- 
ing these  checks  do  not  demand  the  money  on  them.  They 
keep  the  amount  on  deposit,  either  with  that  bank  or  some 
other  Ijank  in  that  area,  which  is  the  same  as  keeping  it  on 
deposit  with  that  particular  bank. 


27.  Question.  Suppose  that  bank  should  be  in  need  of 
money;  how  could  it  obtain  money  on  the  Government  bonds 
that  it  had  purchased? 

Answer.  By  merely  delivering  the  bonds  to  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  The  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  Bank  would 
require  the  local  bank  to  pay  1-percent  interest  on  the  Federal 
Re-serve  notes  that  it  had  advanced  on  the  Government 
bonds,  but  if  the  Government  bonds  draw  3-perccnt  intercot, 
the  local  bank  would  be  privileged  to  collect  the  difference  of 
2  percent.  That  is  the  way  it  works,  but  in  practice  there 
are  very  few  such  loans.     They  are  not  necessary. 

28.  Question.  How  many  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  there 
in  the  United  States  that  enjoy  this  great  privilege? 

Answer.  Twelve.  They  are  located  at  Boston.  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Cleveland.  Richmond,  Atlanta.  Chicago,  S*:. 
Lotiis.  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco, 
They  serve  their  respective  areas. 

29.  Question.  Can  the  people  or  private  corporations  do 
business  with  these  12  banks  or  either  of  them? 

Answer.  No.  Only  the  private  banks  that  are  privately 
owned  and  are  members  of  the  System. 

30.  Question.  Do  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  buy  United 
States  Government  oblieaticns? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  12  banks  now  own  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  United  States  Government  securities.  This 
does  not  include  the  billions  of  dollars  of  Government  securi- 
ties held  by  member  banks. 

31.  Question.  What  did  these  banks  pay  for  these  Govern- 
ment securities? 

Answer.  They  paid  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  are  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  Government. 

32.  Question.  When  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  buys  a  Gov- 
ernment obligation  and  pays  for  it  with  another  Government 
obligation,  does  the  Government  continue  to  pay  interest 
on  the  Government  obligation  purchased? 

Answer.  Yes.  Although  it  was  purchased  with  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  which  are  obligations  of  this  Government,  the 
Government  continues  to  pay  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  that  they  so  purchased. 

33.  Question.  What  is  the  present  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States  Government? 

Answer.  It  is  more  than  $43,000,000,000. 

34.  Question.  How  much  interest  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  debt  each  year? 

Answer.  Much  more  than  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year. 

35.  Question.  When  additional  bonds  are  issued  to  carry  on 
our  national-defense  program,  will  they  be  interest  bearing, 
too? 

Answer.  If  our  present  system  is  not  changed,  the  Treasury 
will  continue  to  issue  and  sell  to  the  banks  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  Government 
bonds.  It  the  interest  rate  is  2  percent,  the  American  people 
will  have  to  pay  $20,000,000  a  year  interest  on  every  billion 
dollars  that  is  borrowed  until  it  is  paid  back.  If  the  interest 
rate  is  3  percent,  the  people  will  have  to  pay  $30,000,000  a 
year  on  every  billion  dollars  borrowed. 

36.  Question.  What  were  the  views  of  the  famous  Thomas 
A.  Edison  on  this  question? 

Answer.  About  20  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  in- 
specting Muscle  Shoals.  He  remarked  that  the  Government 
should  operate  that  great  project  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
He  was  asked  if  he  favored  the  Government  borrowing  the 
$30,000,000  necessary  to  make  repairs.  His  answer  substan- 
tially was:  "No:  why  should  the  Government  borrow  its  own 
credit?  If  it  issues  tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds  and 
sells  the  bonds  to  Wall  Street  bankers  to  get  the  money,  by 
the  time  the  bonds  are  paid  the  bankers  will  have  collected 
as  much  in  interest  as  the  Government  received  on  the  bonds. 
In  other  words,  the  bankers  who  will  not  furnish  an  ounce  of 
material  or  a  lick  of  labor  will  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  the  men 
who  do  the  work  and  furnish  the  material."  Mr.  Edison  also 
said  at  the  same  time:  "Any  government  that  can  issue  a 
dollar  bond,  interest  bearing,  that  is  good  can  issue  a  dollar 
bill,  non-interest-bearing,  that  is  good:  the  only  difference  is 
the  bill  is  easier  to  redeem  l>ecause  it  does  not  draw  interest. " 
No  one  can  answer  Mr.  Edison's  argument.  This  same  argu- 
ment can  consistently  be  made  on  our  preparedness  program. 
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37.  Question.  Do  those  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  dispute  what  you  have  said  about  banks 
creating  money? 

Answer.  No.  Chairman  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  the  top  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  here  in  Washington, 
testified  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  during  the  hearings  on  the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  on 
private  banks  creating  deposits  and  thereby  becoming  vir- 
tually private  individual  mints,  aa  follows: 

In  purchasing  offerlngB  of  Oovemment  bonds,  the  banking  system 
as  a  whole  creates  new  money  or  bank  deposits.  When  the  banks 
buy  a  billion  dollars  of  Government  bonds  as  they  are  offered — and 
you  have  to  consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit— the 
banks  credit  the  deposit  account  of  the  Treasury  with  n  billion 
dollars.  They  debit  their  Oovemment-bond  accotint  a  billion  dol- 
lars, or  they  actuaUy  create,  by  a  bookkeeping  entry,  a  billion 
doUars. 

By  a  sort  of  magic  the  money  is  created. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  txanks  increase  their  depwsits  or 
create  new  money  through  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds. 
the  banks  also  create  new  money — increase  their  deposits — 
by  buying  notes  and  other  commercial  paper  from  their  cus- 
tomers. 

ncBBcnjc  sTsmc 

I  rejaeat  that  it  Is  not  right  for  the  Government  to  pay  the 
private  banks  of  the  country  a  Imhus  of  a  bllbon  doUars  a  year 
in  order  to  obtain  the  funds  to  carry  on  our  preparedness  and 
national-defen.se  program.     It  is  not  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  this  idiotic.  Imbecillc  system  that 
requires  the  Government  to  pay  such  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  the  use  of  its  own  credit.    We  should  no  longer  permit  the 
abuse  of  the  Government's  credit  in  any  such  manner. 
A  UAVf  wrrH  loo  words  cah  make  thx  change 

This  Congress  can  pass  a  law  of  100  words,  which  would 
at  the  same  time  carry  out  a  constitutional  mandate  to  Con- 
gress, that  would  entirely  change  this  system  and  save  the 
people  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  a  year  on  interest 
that  they  are  now  being  required  to  pay,  and  will  soon  be 
required  to  pay,  for  the  use  of  their  Government's  own  credit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  this  change. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    MANDATE 

The  framcrs  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  article  I, 
section  8.  very  wisely  said: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  tliereof.         ' 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  mandatory.  All  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Why 
has  this  provision  never  been  carried  out?  The  answer  is 
simple.  In  the  early  days  of  our  national  existence  the  people 
were  deceived  into  believing  that  the  subject  of  money  was  so 
mysterious  and  intricate  that  only  a  few  of  the  financiers 
understood  the  subject,  and  therefore  the  great  privilege  of 
issuing  and  distributing  money  should  be  farmed  out  to  them. 
This  was  done,  and  it  has  never  been  changed,  except  to  give 
them  more  power  and  authority.  The  strange  part  of  it  all  is 
that  the  ones  who  arc  the  beneficiaries  of  this  great  privilege 
are  not  even  charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  people  a 
sufficient  circulating  medium. 


What  Are  We  Doing  About  Narcotics? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  ■WASHINGTON 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Opium  Information  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  June  1939,  a  resolution  was  passed  which. 
In  effect,  endorsed  the  Coffee  narcotics  Investigation  reso- 
lution, in  that  it  called  on  the  nations  of  tiie  world  to 


make  an  investigation  of  the  legal  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  narcotics  question. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  representative  from 
the  Netherlands,  who.  it  was  authoritatively  announced,  was 
led  to  take  action  by  the  statements  as  to  conditions  made 
in  a  book  in  which  my  argument  was  reproduced  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  such  an 
investigation  as  the  resolution  calls  for  has  International 
approval. 

WHY       SHOULD      THERE      EE       OFPOSmON       TO      THE      COFTEE      NABCOTICa 
INVESTIGATION   KESOLUTION  .' 

The  American  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  naturally  enough 
opposes  such  an  investigation.  He  argued  before  the  Geneva 
committee  that  the  narcotic  addict  is  a  criminal,  not  a  sick 
man,  and  sliould  be  treated  as  a  criminal.    The  European 

«nsors  of  the  investigation  replied  that  the  United  States 
/ernmcnt  obviously  did  not  support  this  view,  since  it  had 
built  hospitals — at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Port  Worth.  Tex. — 
for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 

The  Commissioner,  however,  holds  persistently  to  his  view 
in  opposition  to  all  recogmzed  medical  authorities  and  to  the 
opinions  of  htunanitarians  in  general.  He  has  repeatedly 
characterized  the  narcotic  addict  as  the  major  criminal  of 
America. 

In  support  of  this  strange  claim,  the  Commissioner  ad- 
vances a  curious  argument.  He  cites  fingerprint  records 
which  show  more  recidivists  among  narcotic-law  violators 
than  among  any  other  type  of  criminals.  This,  in  his  view, 
establishes  the  narcotic  addict  as  the  major  criminal  of  the 
country.  If  you  accept  this  reasoning,  the  same  table  reveals 
vagrancy  as  the  second  major  crime,  with  prostitution, 
drunkenness,  and  suspicion  bracketed  In  the  same  category; 
while  by  the  same  standard  or  test  such  crimes  as  rape,  other 
sex  offenses,  arson,  and  criminal  homicide  are  of  minor  sig- 
nificance— homicide,  for  example,  showing  only  24.1  percent 
of  recidivist  fingerprints,  against  63.2  percent  of  narcotic- 
law  violators. 

TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ADDICTS 

The  valid  interpretation  of  the  table  is  not  that  the  nar- 
cotic-law violator  is  a  major  criminal,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word — the  contrary  l)eing  the  fact  accepted  by  all  com- 
petent criminologists — but  that  addicts  are  arrested  again 
and  again  for  ptu-chasing  the  drug  that  their  infirmity  makes 
essential  to  their  well-being;  and  that  dope  peddlers  violate 
the  statutes  with  every  sale.  The  crimes,  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs,  committed  by  addicts  are.  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, minor  thefts,  the  forgery  of  prescriptions,  and  any 
and  every  tjpe  of  petty  peculation  to  secure  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the — to  them — all-essential  drug. 

Even  so.  the  relation  of  all  narcotic  drug  law  offenses  to 
other  offenses  against  State  laws  and  municiF>al  ordinances  is 
shown  in  true  light — in  contrast  with  the  misleading  finger- 
print table — on  another  page  of  the  Report  of  the  Narcotics 
Bureau,  page  55.  Report  for  1939,  where  it  is  stated  that — 

The  general  relationship  of  narcotic  drug  law  violations  to  the 
general  crime  picture  In  the  United  States  is  approximately  by  the 


following  figures: 

Arrests  for  all  offenses, 
numbered  4,164. 


554,376;  of  which  narcotic  drug  offenses 


A   COMPARISON    OF  THE   DIFFERENT   CRIMES   COMMrTTED 

That  is  to  say.  4.164  narcotic  law  offenses  against  more 
than  half  a  million  offenses  of  other  types;  less  than  one  case 
in  a  hundred.  Otherwise  stated.  99  arrests  for  all  manner  of 
crimes,  from  drunken  driving,  to  rape,  arson,  and  murder,  tor 
every  single  arrest  for  the  "major"  crime  of  selling  or  buying 
a  few  grains  of  a  narcotic  drug. 

We  must  at  least  commend  the  candor  that  impelled  the 
Commissioner  to  publish  the  refutation  of  his  own  al)surd 
fingerprint  deductions.  Unfortunately,  many  people  hear 
of  the  farcical  "major  criminal"  pronouncement,  where  one 
sees  or  hears  of  the  undramatic  factual  data  which  show 
narcotic-law  violations  in  true  perspective — as  of  almost 
negligible  importance  in  the  general  crime  picture. 

The  oft-cited  statistics  showing  more  than  2,000 — 
2,275  in   1938 — narcotics  prisoners  in   Federal  prisons  are 
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altogether  misleading,  insofar  as  they  are  presented  or  in- 
terpreted as  suggesting  that  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  con- 
duces directly  to  the  arousing  of  antisocial  instincts  and 
the  commission  of  crime. 

PHASES    OF    NARCOTIC    ADDICTION 

The  truth  is  that  narcotic  drugs — and  in  particular  opium 
/  and  its  derivatives,  the  ones  chiefly  involved — are,  almost 
by  definition,  sedatives.  In  Dr.  Kolb's  words,  they  tend  to 
produce  "mental  and  physical  lethargy."  It  has  been  co- 
gently, if  facetiously,  suggested  that  one  way  to  diminish 
crime  would  be  to  Induce  opium  addiction  in  habitual  crimi- 
nals. Note  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  book  Persons 
in  Hiding,  finds  no  occasion  to  name  any  narcotic  addict 
among  the  major  criminals  whose  records  he  presents. 

The  narcotics  prisoners  in  the  Federal  prisons  are  of  two 
types:  (1)  smugglers  and  dope  peddlers,  most  of  whom  are 
not  drug  addicts;  (2)  addicts  who  patronized  the  dope  ped- 
dler because  they  had  no  other  possible  source  of  supply 
or  who  committed  petty  thefts  to  secure  money  to  pay  for 
the  drug. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  were  no  nar- 
cotics prisoners  in  Federal  prisons  until  the  narcotics 
authorities  misinterpreted  the  Harrison  Act;  nor  were  there 
any  dope  smugglers  or  peddlers.  There  would  be  none  now 
if  the  law  were  not  persistently  misread  by  the  narcotics 
authorities. 

THCTH   ABOrr  RKDUCTION  OF  NARCOTIC   ADDICTION 

Reference  should  be  made  to  another  pronouncement  of 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  that  is  equaUy  misleading  and  even 
more  ridiculous.  This  is  the  assertion  that  the  numtier  of 
drug  addicts  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree  in  the  past  15  years  or  so. 

This  appraisal  might  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that 
no  one  else  who  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
pretends  to  have  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  how  many 
addicts  there  were  15  years  ago  or  how  many  there  are  now. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while,  however,  to  examine  the  Commis- 
sioner's claims  in  brief  detail,  because  he  appears  to  regard 
the  alleged  reduction  in  the  number  of  addicts  as  giving 
strong  support  to  the  methods  of  operation  of  his  Bureau, 
which  we  have  criticized — and  which  we  continue  to  criticize. 

It  happens  that  two  official  reports  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  are  available:  One  expressing  the  opinion  of  perhaps 
the  foremost  authority;  the  other  giving  the  result  of  an 
actual  canvas  of  the  addict  population  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, made  ofBclally  by  another  expert  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  drug  addiction. 

The  first-mentioned  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  dated 
February  19,  1940,  signed  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Kolb,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General.  Division  of  Mental  Hjrgiene,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service, 

DB.    KOLB   OIVCB    HIS   OnWIOH 

In  this  letter,  Dr.  Kolb  quotes  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  that  there  are  1.53  addicts  per  10.000  of  the 
population  (or  about  20,000  addicts  all  to!d),  and  adds  that, 
whereas  no  survey  available  is  absolutely  reliable,  "from  the 
information  we  do  have,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  we  still 
have  at  least  100,000  addicts  to  the  various  opltun  prepara- 
tions and  cocaine."  That  would  be,  at  least  five  times  the 
number  estimated  by  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 

Please  note  the  "at  least."  Recall,  then,  that  Dr.  Kolb's 
well-known  estimate  of  1924,  which  placed  the  number  of 
opium  and  cocaine  addicts  In  the  country  at  from  110.000  to 
150.000,  is  the  oft -cited  basis  of  official  estimates  of  the  addict 
census  of  15  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bureau's  claim 
of  an  85-percent  reduction  in  addict  population  In  that  pe- 
riod has  no  standing  In  the  eyes  of  the  physician  who,  because 
of  his  long  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  his  recent  experi- 
ence in  charge  of  the  Federal  Narcotic  Hospital  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  authority  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

STATISTICS     DM     NAKCOTIC     ADDICTION     IN     THE     STATE     OT     W.\SHINCTON 

Our  second  official  report,  dealing  with  addiction  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  was  made  by  Mr.  Everett  G.  Hoffman, 


recently  official  State  investigator,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  American  White  Cross  As- 
sociation on  Drug  Addictions.  Mr.  Hoffman's  report  gives 
names  and  addresses  of  about  3,500  drug  addicts  in  the  State 
of  Washington  who  are  known  to  the  police  officials  or  to 
the  White  Cross  authorities.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
there  are  many  other  addicts  whose  names  were  not  listed; 
but  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  actual  list  for 'our  present 
purpose — which  is,  to  compare  this  actual  record  with  the 
theoretical  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  it  happens  that  the  Bureau, 
in  its  report  for  1938.  lists  the  15  States  whose  addict  popula- 
tion "compiled  after  thorough  investigation  of  every  known 
source  of  information."  furnished  the  basis  for  their  estimate 
of  the  total  addict  census.  Among  these  States  is  Wash- 
ington, which  is  credited  with  only  250  addicts,  whereas  Mr. 
Hoffman's  official  report  gives  names  and  residences  of  3.500, 
or  14  times  the  number  estimated  by  the  Bureau. 

If  we  assume  that  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  addict 
population  of  the  other  States  was  correspondingly  defective, 
the  2.000  addicts,  multiplied  by  14,  become  280.000. 

Rather  curiously,  this  estimate  of  280,000  is  precisely  the 
figure  obtained  if  we  assume — as  is  altogether  probable — that 
the  addict  population  of  Washington  is  just  about  the  same, 
proportionately,  as  that  of  other  States;  for  Washington  has 
about  one-eightieth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  multiply  Mr.  Hoffman's  3.500  by  80.  we  have 
280.000;  the  same  number  arrived  at,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
by  a  different  channel  of  reasoning. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
the  addict  population,  instead  of  being  reduced  by  80  per- 
cent since  1924.  has  advanced  by  more  than  100  percent- 
taking  the  mean  of  Dr.  Kolb's  figures  for  1924  as  the  basis; 
Dr.  Kclb's  estimate  being,  in  fact,  the  one  cited  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  as  basis  for  its  claim  of  80-percent  re- 
duction. 

One  may  surmise  that  what  really  happened  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Commissioner  was  the  chance  shifting  of  a  deci- 
mal point — changing  a  conservative  estimate  of  200.000  ad- 
dicts to  20.000.  Why  the  Commissioner  failed  to  note  the 
error,  and  so  was  led  to  make  his  ridiculous  statement — spread 
broadcast  as  a  news  item,  and  even  cited  by  periodicals  that 
pride  themselves  on  accurate  presentation  of  current  events — 
would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  explain.  Suffice  it  that 
this  flagrant  misrepresentation  is  of  a  piece  with  other  pro- 
nouncements— as  to  criminality  of  addicts,  cures  of  addicts, 
and  so  forth — that  have  come  from  the  Bureau. 

WHAT    or    THE    CURABILrTY    OF    ADDICTS? 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  curability  of  addicts,  and  false 
reports  as  to  results  attained,  something  more  should  be 
said  since  this  is  pertinent  to  the  question  of  reliability  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  though  not  otherwise  a  subject 
with  which  this  legislative  body  has  any  direct  concern, 

PTDEKAL    NARCOTIC    TREATMENT    HOSPITALS 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  point  with  satis- 
faction to  the  achievements  of  the  unique  State  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  at  Spadra.  Calif.,  and 
the  Federal  hospital,  at  Lexington.  Ky.  The  impression  Is 
given  that  highly  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  at 
Spadra.  and  that  about  34  percent  of  permanent  ciires  have 
been  effected  at  Lexington. 

The  facts  are  that  the  institution  at  Spadra,  so  far  as  its 
main  purpose  of  curing  addiction  is  concerned.  Is  officially 
conceded  to  have  been  an  almost  complete  failure.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  the  addicts  that  came  before  the  courts  were 
found  to  be  incurable  that  the  Institution  was  almost  never 
filled  to  capacity;  and  the  results  attained  even  with  the 
supposedly  curable  cases,  those  of  recent  origin  only,  were 
so  meager  and  discouraging  that  the  Institution  has  ceased 
to  be  conducted  as  a  narcotics  hospital  exclusively,  and  has 
been  officially  opened  to  other  types  of  patients. 

THE  LEXINGTON     (KT.I    HOSPITAL 

The  Federal  Hospital  at  Lexington  Is  magnificently 
equipped,  and  conducted  by  physicians  of  the  finest  type  and 
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the  most  ample  qualifications,  headed  until  recently  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  Kolb,  whose  authoritative  work  in  this  field  was  pre- 
viously referred  to.  But  the  results  achieved,  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Kolb.  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1939.  are  very  different  indeed  from 
what  the  references  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Narcotics — who 
has  no  official  connection  with  the  Institution — would  imply. 
From  Dr.  Kolb's  report  we  learn  that,  of  the  1.110  prisoner- 
patients  discharged  during  the  year,  no  fewer  than  412  were 
classed  as  "cured."  But  it  is  instantly  made  clear  that  this 
only  means  that  these  patients  were  not  taking  drugs  when 
discharged — somewhat  as  a  duck  kept  in  a  dry  pen  is  not 
swimming.  And,  qualifying  the  word  "cured",  we  find  the 
curious  term  "prognosis  good",  "prognosis  guarded",  "prog- 
nosis poor",  and  "prognosLs  very  poor." 

PHASES  or  PBOGNOSIS 

The  word  "prognosis",  as  used  by  physicians,  means,  of 
course,  "prospect"  or  "probability" — good  or  bad — of  outcome 
of  an  illne.ss.  "Prognosis  good":  the  patient  will  probably  re- 
cover. "Prognosis  bad":  the  patient  will  probably  die.  But  in 
the  present  case  the  usage  of  the  word  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, not  to  say  contradictory.  In  effect,  it  implies  that  the 
word  "cured  '  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  because 
in  every  case  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  "cured" 
patient  is  permanently  freed  from  the  drug  "habit" — whether 
the  duck,  liberated  from  the  pen,  may  not  return  to  the 
water. 

So  great  is  the  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  hospital  physi- 
cians that  we  find  only  31  patients  among  the  412  discharged 
or  conditionally  released  as  cured  who  are  listed  as  of  "good 
prognosis,"  which  is  to  say  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
these  31  patients  will  not  return  to  the  use  of  narcotics.  In  a 
second  group  of  124  probationers,  there  are  24  of  these  hope- 
inspiring  ca.^es.  A  third  group  of  279  volimtaries — not  prison- 
ers— shows  9  hopefuls. 

So  we  have,  all  told,  among  the  1,110,  a  bst  of  64  patients 
who,  having  been  forcibly  deprived  of  narcotics  for  the  term 
of  their  incarceration,  are  hoped  to  be  permanently  cured. 
All  the  others,  to  the  number  of  1,037.  are  classed  as  of 
"guarded  prognosis"  at  l)est — meaning  "we  do  not  expect 
them  to  make  good  ' — to  "prognosis  very  poor" — meaning  "we 
know  they  will  soon  be  back  on  the  drug." 

Otherwise  stated,  there  are  no  cases  discharged  from  the 
hospital — after  having  all  the  advantages  that  the  most  scien- 
tific treatment  known  can  give — who  are  unequivocally  cured, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word:  that  is,  made  well  and  in- 
sured against  recurrence  of  their  infirmity;  and  only  a  little 
over  one-half  of  1  percent — 0.57  percent— of  those  discharged 
are  regarded  as  having  a  really  good  chance  of  permanent 
recovery. 

Six-tenths  of  1  percent  Is  rather  different  from  34  percent. 
Is  it  not?  Well,  that  represents  the  difference  between  the 
optimistic  appraisal  of  the  layman  who  conducts  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  appraisal  of  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  who  expertly  conduct  the  splen- 
did hospital  at  Lexington,  as  to  the  curability  of  the  disease, 
narcotic  addiction. 

Let  mc  repeat  that  this  legislative  body  has  no  direct  con- 
cern with  the  question  of  curability  of  disease  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted.  What  does  concern  us,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government  in  establishing  the 
hospital  at  Lexington,  and  a  second  one  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
as  authorized  by  action  of  the  Congress,  recognizes  narcotic 
addiction  as  a  disease,  subject  to  medical  treatment.  It  is 
perhaps  immaterial,  but  not  without  interest,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  expUcitly  voiced  the  same  view;  whereas 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  holds  stubbornly  to  the  view 
that  the  addict  is  not  a  sick  man,  but  a  criminal,  and  by  his 
rulings  makes  it  impossible  for  the  medical  profession  out- 
side Institutions  to  offer  treatment  or  aid  to  victims  of  the 
officially  recognized  malady. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICTION    IS    A    DUEASS    TO    BE    TREATED;     NOT    A    CRIME    TO    BE 
EXPIATED   BT    IMPRISONMENT 

That.  I  say.  is  the  salient  fact  which  Is  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  tliis  legislative  body.    That  anomaly  is  my  excuse 


for  introducing  this  bill.  Questions  of  the  number  of  addicts, 
the  criminality  of  addicts,  the  curability  of  addicts,  are  mat- 
ters for  the  statistician,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  medi- 
cal profession.  But  the  matter  of  flouting  Federal  law — the 
supplanting  of  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  with  rulings 
of  a  minor  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department — is  something 
of  vital  concern. 

That  the  edicts  of  one  man  shoiUd  take  precedence  over 
congressional  enactments  and  clear  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  an  anomaly  worthy  of  attention. 

But  does  such  an  anomaly  obtain?  I  answer,  unquali- 
fiedly, yes.  That  is  the  actual  situation  which  has  obtained 
throughout  the  10  yeaxs  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  One  man.  the  Commissioner  In  charge  of  that 
Bureau,  has  persistently  Interpreted  the  Harrison  Special  Tax 
Act.  the  statute  governing  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs, 
in  a  way  clearly  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  Itself, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  HARRISON   NARCOTIC  ACT  IS  ERRONEOUSLY  ADMINISTERED 

The  Harrison  Act  provides  in  set  terms  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference  with  the  prescribing  or  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs  by  physicians  to  their  patients  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice. 

The  Supreme  Court   has   declared — Linder   case   decision, 

unanimous,  1925 — that: 

The  Harrison  Act  makes  no  mention  of  narcotic  addicts  or  their 
medical  treatment.  They  are  diseased,  and  proper  subjects  for  such 
treatment. 

Another  decision —  Nigro  case,  1928 — declares  that  the  Har- 
rison Act  is  a  tax  measure  or  it  is  no  law  at  all. 

The  Linder  decision  was  cited  and  quoted  In  the  Butler 
Mills  decision  of  1936  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  control  over  the  practice  of  a  profession. 

Let  it  be  recalled  that  the  Linder  case  decision,  thus  cited 
as  basic  law.  was  rendered — unanimously — in  reversing  a  Fed- 
eral court  conviction  of  a  physician  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  Harrison  Act — the  alleged  crime  consisting  in  the  dis- 
pensing to  an  addict  patient  of  tablets  of  narcotic  drugs — 
morphine  and  cocaine. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  explicitly  affirmed  the  right 
of  a  physician  to  treat  the  narcotic-addict  patient — "they  are 
diseased  and  proper  subjects  for  medical  treatment" — at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  Federal  law  has  no  control  over 
the  practice  of  medicine — this  being  solely  a  State  function — 
and  that  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  Harrison  Act  was  de- 
signed to  exercise  such  control  the  act  would  be  Invalid  and 
could  not  be  enforced. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION    MENACED 

No  language  could  be  more  unequivocal.  Yet  the  narcotics 
authorities — the  Assistant  Prohibition  Commissioner,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics — have  persistently 
fiouted  these  decisions,  and.  In  the  name  of  law,  controlled 
the  practice  of  medicine,  as  to  the  administration  of  narcotic 
medicines,  so  effectively  that  today  no  physician  who  has 
any  regard  for  his  own  safety  dares  to  accept  a  narcotics 
addict  as  a  patient  or  to  attempt  to  treat  the  malady  for 
the  treatment  of  which  the  United  States  Government  has 
established  the  hospitals  already  referred  to. 

Incidentally,  It  may  be  noted  that  the  two  Government  hos- 
pitals have  a  capacity  of  about  2.000  patients — 1  In  50  of  the 
addict  population  by  Dr.  Kolb's  mlnlmimi  estimate.  Since 
a  year  is  a  minimimi  period  for  Institution  treatment,  50  years 
would  be  required  to  handle  the  present  coterie  of  addicts, 
even  If  cures  were  100  percent  Instead  of  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent. The  province  of  these  hospitals  is  to  make  scientlflio 
study  of  the  disease  narcotoxla — drug  addiction — and  to  make 
results  known  to  the  medical  profession,  in  whose  hands,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  treatment  and  attempted  cure  of 
this  malady  must  rest. 

This  function  of  the  Federal  hospitals — commonly  referred 
to  as  narcotic  farm  hospitaKs — is  explicitly  recognized  in  the 
terms  of  the  congressional  act — Porter  bill,  1928 — which  pro- 
vided for  their  establishment. 

But  of  what  avail  is  this  provteion  if  the  medical  profession 
is  denied  the  right  to  receive  narcotic  addicts  as  patients  and 
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treat  them  by  the  only  known  method — reduction  and  substi- 
tution—that gives  any  hope  of  success? 

THE    STATUS    OF    PHYSICIANS    AhfD    NARCOTIC    ADDICTS 

There  was  a  time  when  physicians  were  permitted  to  treat 
the  victims  of  narcotics-addiction  disease  just  as  they  treated 
the  victims  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  diabetes,  or  any  other 
malady.  But  for  20  years  this  right  has  been  absolutely 
denied  the  medical  profession — not  by  law  but  by  bureaucratic 
edict;  with  the  result  that  the  present  generation  of  physicians 
has,  for  the  most  part,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  malady 
and  no  opportunity  to  acquire  such  knowledge. 

During  the  10-year  regime  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics upward  of  10.000  physicians,  legally  qualified  to  practice 
their  profession,  have  been  "reported  for  criminal  violation" 
of  the  Harrison  Act.  their  crime  being  the  prescribing  or 
administration  of  the^most  indispensable  of  all  medicinal 
agents  to  persons  sufferaig  from  a  malady  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  hospitals,  and  which  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  a  proper  subject  for  medical  attention. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  physicians  thus  arraigned  have 
been  persuaded  to  purchase  immunity  from  prosecution, 
though  charged  with  a  fc'.ony:  but  upward  of  1.000  have  been 
indicted,  haled  to  court,  and  prosecuted  with  all  the  cunning 
that  years  of  experience  have  developed  for  the  narcotics 
authorities  and  made  available  for  United  States  attorneys, 
who  gain  credit  and  pre»tl;ie  directly  In  proportion  to  their 
record  of  convictions  attaln<.*d. 

CRRYtfM    bOCTOIW    MNOLKO   OVT 

8o  helplwji  h«vc  been  lh«  arraigned  phy»lclfln»— and  w 
ignorant  of  thr  law  and  of  8upr«tnc  Court  di'CUlonn  their 
lawyers— that  conviction  ban  been  almost  a  foreuone  con- 
clualon,  lor  all  phynician*  who  were  ftxjliKh  enough  to  de- 
cline to  be  legally  blackmailed— for  the  law  permlf*  the  farci- 
cal tribute-p«iylng.  And  the  mandatory  penalty  provided  by 
law  la  either  fine,  up  to  $2,000  on  each  count,  or  imprUonment. 
up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

I  could  name  you  a  physician  of  my  State  who  Is  today 
serving  a  9-year  sentence  In  a  Federal  penitentiary — coupled 
with  a  $10,000  fine;  whose  crime  was  the  administration  of 
hypodermic  injections  to  two  patients  in  his  office,  in  precise 
accordance  wiih  the  earlier  decision  of  a  Federal  judge  that 
any  person  who  came  to  a  physiciar's  office  for  treatment  is, 
ipso  facto,  a  patient,  and  that  a  physician  is  entitled  to 
treat  a  narcotic  addict,  according  to  his  own  best  judgment. 
precisely  as  he  treats  any  other  patient. 

Just  what  influenced  the  Federal  judge  who  made  the  deci- 
sion just  quoted,  to  reverse  himself  subsequently,  sustain  a 
grotesque  jury  verdict,  and  pronounce  the  incredible  sentence 
ol  $10,000  fine  and  9  years  imprisonment — for  doing  what 
the  jurist  had  declared  legally  permissible — just  what  led 
to  this  volte  face  is  a  question  that  might  well  be  given 
consideration  in  the  course  of  the  congressional  inquiry 
which  I  am  advocating. 

THI    CASK    or    THI    LOS    ANCELXS    CLINIC 

Another  subject  that  I  wish  to  propose  in  the  same  con- 
nection is  the  cause  celebre  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics  is  quoted  as  declaring  to  be  the  most  important 
case  that  ever  came  before  the  Federal  narcotics  authori- 
ties, namely,  the  case  against  a  very  distinguished  physician 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  piirpx)se  of  which  was  to  close  the  nar- 
cotics clmic  conducted  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital, 
under  auspices  of  the  county  medical  association  and  the 
local  board  of  health. 

I  shall  not  claim  time  here  to  give  any  details  of  this  cele- 
brated case.  Let  me  say  merely  that  the  trial  lasted  6 
weeks — followed  by  7  weeks  of  further  consideration — and 
resulted  in  the  most  incredible  verdict  perhaps  ever  rendered 
in  a  court  of  alleged  Justice;  a  verdict  pronouncing  a  dis- 
tinguished psychiatrist  gviilty  of  violation  of  the  Harrison 
Act,  when  his  sole  act  in  connection  with  the  case  was  the 
examination  in  his  office  of  a  patient  sent  him  in  consulta- 
tion. 

The  specific  count  on  which  he  was  convicted  charged  the 
writing  of  a  certain  prescription.    Yet  the  jury  that  rendered 


the  verdict  had  in  their  hands  the  prescription  In  question, 
signed  by  another  physician,  and  it  had  been  stipulated  by  the 
prosecution  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  this  prescription 
had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  clinic  physician  untU 
it  appeared  in  court;  it  also  stipulated  that  this  accused 
physician  had  neither  prescribed  nor  administered  any  treat- 
ment whatsoever  in  connection  with  the  case. 

Such  a  verdict  seems  incredible.  But  even  more  incredible 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  judge  sustained  the  verdict  after 
7  weeks  of  debate,  though  he  himself  had  declared  in  open 
court  at  the  moment  the  verdict  was  presented  that  it  was  of 
very  doubtful  legality. 

The  judge  had  previously  declared  in  court,  but  not  before 
the  jury,  at  the  close  of  the  presentation  of  evidence  that  no 
case  had  been  made  out  against  the  cLnic  physician;  yet  he 
later  effectively  charged  the  jury  to  convict.  He  refused  a 
mistrial  when  the  prosecuting  Federal  attorney  caused  pub- 
hcation  of  false  statements  issuing  from  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  in  a  newspaper — scareheaded  across  the  front 
page — that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  jurors.  And  he 
subsequently  connived  at  delay  in  filing  of  appeal  papers, 
in  contravention  of  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thus 
prevented  the  appellate  division  from  reviewing  the  case. 

This  Is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  misconduct  of  a  case 
designed  to  overthrow  a  benevolent  and  beneficent  clinic,  the 
closing  of  which  would,  of  necessity,  throw  a  group  of  patient* 
back  Into  thr  hands  of  the  dope  p<ddlers  and  restore  the 
Illicit  traffic  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  racketeers. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  I  would  call  altrntion  to  the 
cJiarge*  made  In  the  earlier  dl»cU4j»lon— Cowcremiowal  Rfc- 

oao,  June  28,  193$— where  ll  wa»  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Narcotics  is  the  costliest  man  in  the  woild.  and  that 
the  narcotics  racket,  unconsciously  encouraged  by  his  atti- 
tude, cost*  the  country  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

THESE  H    MreO    TU%    AM    IMVtXTlbATIOff 

The  present  dLscus.sion  merely  presents  other  aspects  of 
the  same  problem,  leaving  many  salient  a-spect.s  unno- 
ticed. But  enough  has  l)een  said  to  make  It  clear.  I  hope, 
that  the  bill  as  presented  does  not  contemplate  a  mere  inves- 
tigation of  the  numl>er  of  drug  addicts;  nor  such  puerilities 
as  the  question  of  the  addict's  medical  status.  What  it  does 
contemplate  Is  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics:  his  alleged  d  sregard  of  statutes  and 
Supreme  Court  decisions:  his  relation  to  the  illegal  arraign- 
ment of  physicians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  colossal 
narcotics  racket,  on  the  other;  in  a  word,  the  investigation 
of  the  origin,  development,  and  continuance  of  a  billion-dollar 
racket,  which  would  disappear  almost  overnight  if  the  Federal 
narcotic  laws  were  permitted  to  function  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  function,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  declares  they 
should  function. 

Lest  the  validity  of  the  closing  statement — that  the  racket 
would  disappear  if  the  law  were  permitted  to  function — be 
questioned,  let  me  ask  a  simple  question:  Would  there  be  any 
market  for  illicit  drugs  if  the  drug  addict  were  permuted 
to  receive  what  he  needs,  legitimately,  imder  proper  limita- 
tions, and  at  negligible  cost? 

END    THIS  RACKET  NOW 

The  question  answers  itself.  If.  then,  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  permitted  to  treat  drug  addiction — as  syphilis, 
diabetes,  tuberculosis,  and  the  rest  are  treated — no  single 
addict  would  go  to  a  dope  peddler,  and  the  billion-dollar 
racket  of  smuggler  and  peddler  would  be  eliminated.  It  was 
precisely  because  the  clinic  of  the  county  medical  associa- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  was  giving  an  object  lesson  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  suppres.«;ing  the  drug  racket,  while  at   the   same 

;  time  accomplishing  a  humanitarian  purpose,  that  the  nar- 
cotics authorities  stepped  in  to  close  the  clinic — by  unfair 

'   means,  since   they   knew   that   they   had   no   legal   right   to 
interfere  in  any  way. 

Why  the  Federal  narcotics  authorities  are  eager  thus  to 
support  the  rac  keteers.  m  contravention  of  law  and  human- 
ity, is,  essentially,  the  gist  of  the  question  that  the  proposed 
congressional   investigation  would   seek   to   have   answered. 
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An  investigation  that  failed  to  probe  this  matter  would  be   ' 
merely  farcical.    The  problem  for  investigation  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction,  as  such;  but  of  the  ascribed  illegalities 
of  a  bureau  that  has  persecuted  dru£  addicts  and  the  physi- 
cians who  have  dared  to  solace  tbem. 

If  such  persecution  has  not  been  instituted  and  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  dope  smugglers  and  peddlers,  it  is  for 
the  commissioner  to  make  clear  what  has  been  the  motiva- 
tion of  his  baleful  activities. 


Please,  Mr.  Willkie,  Quit  Misrepresenting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT%day.  September  19.  1940 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  making  of  rash  and 
unsupportable  statements.  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie,  Power  Trust 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse. 

He  Is  naively  trying  to  Imprest  the  cotintry  with  the  Idea 
that  President  Roosevelt  knows  very,  very  little  about  foreign 
aflTatrs,  but  that  he,  Mr.  Willkie.  knows  all  'about  them. 
Therefore,  forsooth.  Candidate  Willklc  blandly  aaks  the 
roten  to  move  Mr.  Rootevelt  out  of  the  White  Hotue  to  be 
may  move  In. 

Informed  people  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  Mr,  Willkie 
is  obtaining  thia  supernatural  knowledge  of  foreign  affaira 
which  he  would  have  the  people  believe  li  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  President.  Por  the  latter  has  been  kept  fully  and 
constantly  advised  by  hundreds  of  honest,  upstanding  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  who  report  almost  dally  to  him 
from  the  capitals  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

CAinitDATZ   WILUCIZ  TOO    BUST    A   MAJf  TO  KNOW    MUCH   ABOT7T  rOKZICir 

■IXJITtOm 

I.  myself,  am  one  of  the  skeptical  ones.  Por  I  know  that 
for  years  Mr.  Willkie  has  been  a  very  busy  man.  what  with 
fighting  lalxjr,  manipulating  stock  markets,  managing  bil- 
lion-dollar public-utility  corporations,  watering  stock,  fight- 
ing Congress  and  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange  Commission  In 
Washington,  and  with  raising  millions  to  bring  about  his 
nomination  at  Philadelphia.  And  still  more  recently  with 
his  day  and  night  conferences  with  Repviblican  leaders  and 
Wall  Street  interests  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
have  himself  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

WnXKir'S  STATEMENTS  SO  WII.D  AND  UNIKUK  SECRETARY   OE  STATE  HTJli 
KIMSEL.r    FELT    OBUCTD    TO     ANSWIX 

Mr.  Willkle's  misrepresentations  have  gotten  increasingly 
worse  and  more  reckless.  At  Joliet  he  declared  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  "telephoned"  Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito 
Mussolini  "and  urged  them  to  sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the 
river."  TTiis  statement  was  so  palpably  a  blunder  that 
Willkle's  own  press  secretary  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Republican  candidate  had  not 
intended  to  say  what  he  did  say,  but  had  meant  to  say 
something  else.  Willkle's  misrepresentation  was  so  glaringly 
incorrect  that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  who  seldom 
engages  In  political  rljxiste,  felt  compelled  to  Issue  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  that  Willkie  had  made  it  "evident 
that  he  is  grossly  Ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years,"  and  continued: 

The  President  has  never  communicated  by  telephone  with  either    i 
Premier  Mussolini  or  Chancelor  Hitler.     All  the  President  has  ever    I 
urged  upon  the  nations  Involved  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  which  provides  for  pacific  solution 
of  controversies  as  they  arise. 

EQUAL   STATUS  USCED 

In  Septemljer  1938  he  specifically  urged  In  messages  made  public 
Immediately  that  a  peaceful  solution  be  found  through  negotiations 
In  which  all  the  nations  Involved  l>e  represented,  including  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  that  such  negotiations  be  undertaken  by  all  nations 
on  an  equal  basis  with  none  of  them  \mder  the  threat  of  aggression. 


Mr.  Speaker,  from  conversations  I  had  with  the  President 

myself  before  and  during  the  Mtinicb  Conference  I  know 
personally  from  first-hand  knowledge  that  he  did  as  much  as 
anyone  could  have  done  without  involving  this  Nation  in  war 
to  save  the  independence  and  liberties  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  all  of  the  other  nations  that  were  subsequently 
overrun  and  destroyed  by  the  Na2±s. 

TRUTH     DOES    KOT    BOTHER    UnLTTT    CANDIDATE    IN     THE    SLXCHTEST 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very  first  Mr.  Willkie  has  per- 
sistently, shamelessly,  yes,  and  knowingly,  misrepresented 
the  true  facts  about  the  ever-increasing  rise  of  prosperity, 
production,  profits,  and  employment  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of 
the  score  of  such  incidents. 

At  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  September  16  he  declared  the  Presi- 
dent was  incompetent  "to  deal  with  American  industry" 
and  charged  that  "in  7  years  of  accumulating  power  he 
could  not  make  one  man  a  Job." 

In  an  article  in  Printer's  Ink  he  charged  the  administra- 
tion had  "hampered  the  functioning  of  industry."  In  ac- 
cepting the  Republican  nomination  August  17,  he  said: 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history  American  Industry  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  decade.  •  •  •  As  a  Nation  of  producers 
we  have  become  stagnant. 

At  a  banquet  In  New  York,  attended  by  the  publishers  of 
the  country's  richest  newspapers,  he  again  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration and  declared  it  had  "drained  the  vitality  and 
confidence  from  industry."    About  the  same  lime,  addrcsslnf 

«  Republican  gathering  at  SomcrvlUe.  N,  J.,  the  Republican 

nominee  still  again  repeated  the  charge  that  the  New  Deal 
had  "thwarted  the  energies  of  private  enterprise"  and 
"stopped  the  wheels  of  Industry," 

I  arise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  denounce  each  and  every  one  of 
these  statements  as  entirely  inaccurate,  maliciously  untrue, 
and  as  unworthy  of  a  candidate  for  the  great  ofSce  of  the 
Presidency,  I  here  and  now  challenge  Mr.  Willkie  to  keep 
on  repeating  these  same  unadulterated  misrepresentations 
in  every  speech  he  makes  from  now  until  election  day.  If  he 
does,  a  mass  of  facts  to  the  contrary  will  make  him  appear 
in  the  end  the  sorriest-looking  Presidential  candidate  any 
political  ijarty  ever  placed  before  the  American  people.  His 
reckless  and  wholly  unjustified  exaggerations  will  snow  him 
under. 

FACTS.   MOT   LIES 

Practically  every  line  of  business  in  this  coimtry  is  today, 
and  was  at  the  time  these  reckless  and  untrue  statements 
were  made,  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  Increased 
production.  Increased  business,  increased  net  earnings,  in- 
creased employment,  and  increased  social  security  is  the 
true  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  7-year  Roosevelt 
administration,  and  it  is  a  record  that  neither  Candidate 
Willkie  nor  any  of  his  followers  will  be  able  to  erase  from 
the  American  mind.  A  boom  that  will  smash  all  records 
lies  ahead  for  American  industry. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  come  across  the  following 
actual  headlines,  smd  hundreds  of  similar  ones.  In  such 
strongly  prejudiced  Republican  newspapers  as  the  Tribune 
and  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  such  fair,  impartial,  and 
accurate  independent  dailies  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Boston : 

Car  loadings  rise  13.7  percent  for  a  new  high. 

Jobs  upswing  sets  high  for  year — ^Largest  steel  output  since 
1929  Is  forecast. 

Cash  farm  income  above  same  month  in  1939 — Net  profits  of 
100  largest   manufacturers   up  an  average   of  60  percent. 

General  Electric  reports  big  sales  Jump. 

Construction  awards  up  sharply  In  July. 

Chrysler  has  biggest  sales  week  In  history. 

Employment  up  1,000,000  over  1939.  ~- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  headlines,  all  copied  by  me 
verbatim  from  the  journals  indicated,  tell  their  own  story 
of  Roosevelt  prosperity  beyond  the  ability  of  any  and  all 
Republican  spellbinders  in  this  campaign  successfully  to 
deny. 
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ALL  BUSINESS  WAS  HANGING  ON  THE  BOPES  WHEN  ROOSEVirLT  TOOK  O^TB 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  this  House,  for 
every  Member  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do  that  when  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  swcrn  in  as  President  on  March  4,  1933, 
every  form  of  business  enterprise  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  history.  The  tide  changed  for  the  better 
with  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  administration. 

Prosperity  is  no  longer  "just  arcund  the  corner."  It  is 
here,  in  the  United  States,  now.  today.  Note,  for  instance, 
this  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star: 

THREK   HirNDRED   COMPANIES    REVEAL   EARNINGS   UP    37    PERCENT 

New  York. — Profits  of  the  first  300  companies  to  report  lor  the 
second  quarter  of  1940  were  37  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

The  gain  was  made  in  the  face  of  increased  taxes  for  defense 
purposes,  and  despite  the  fact  that  most  leading  corporations 
charged  added  taxes  for  the  entire  first  half  of  the  year  against 
April-May-June  earnings. 

INCREASED  EARNINGS    OF  AMERICAN   BUSINESS   UNDER   ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  fairest  way  of  judging 
what  this  administration  has  accomplished  for  business  is 
by  comparing  earnings  of  American  businesses  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1933  with  those  for  the  first  6  months  of  1940. 
This  I  shall  do.  I  hardly  expect  that  Mr.  Willkie  or  any 
other  Republican  orator  in  this  campaign  will  read  this  table 
to  an  audience  of  American  voters,  although  any  or  all  are 
quite  welcome  to  do  so.  I  assure  them: 
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American  industry.  Mr.  Willkie.  is  neither  "drained." 
"thwarted,"  "stagnant,"  nor  in  any  manner  in  the  doldrums. 
as  you  have  been  asserting  in  your  speeches,  and  you  know  it 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  was.  however,  all  those  things 
imder  Herbert  Hoover  in  1932.  as  you  also  know,  but  it  is  not 
today  under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Therefore,  please.  Mr, 
Willkie.  stop  misrepresenting. 

INCREASED  PROSPHUTT   WAS   HERE   LONG   BEFORE  OUTBREAK   OF   EL-ROPE-^N 
\  WAR 

The  above  concerns  are  not  principally  "war  babies."  They 
embrace,  in  fact,  nearly  every  type  of  industry  from  cigars  to 
fruit,  confectionery,  glass,  hardware,  notions,  to  the  heaviest 
construction  steel.  But  the  first  hue  and  cry  that  the  people 
may  expect  to  be  raised  in  rebuttal  by  the  always- prejudiced 
Wall  Street  financial  wolves  and  the  always-biased  Repub- 
lican orators,  none  of  whom  have  even  been  willing  to  accord 
the  Roosevelt  administration  due  credit  for  any  of  the  good 
that  it  has  accomplished,  will  be  falsely  to  claim  that  the 
increases  revealed  in  the  foregoing  table  are  due  to  recent 
war  profits  exclusively.   This  is  absolutely  erroneous. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
constant  increase  in  net  profits  throughout  the  7  years  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Take  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Cor- 
poration, for  instance:  The  above  table  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  net  profits  of  this  organization  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1940  as  compared  with  the  first  6  months  of  1933  is  646 
percent.  The  first  thought  of  the  Repubhcan  campaign  man- 
agers will  be  to  allege  that  this  tremendous  increase  is  due 
entirely  to  European  war  profits.  That  this  is  not  so  may 
easily  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
earnings  of  this  corporation  for  the  first  6  months  of  1940  over 
the  fljst  6  months  of  1939.  amounted  to  but  51  percent.    The 


other  595  percent  of  the  646-percent  total  Increase  fdnc? 
this  administration  has  been  in  power  was  the  accumulation 
of  increases  during  the  6  years  previous  to  1939.  when  there 
was  no  European  war.    So  much  for  that. 

SMALL  BUSINESSES  HAVE  PROFITED  .AS  WELL  AS  LARGE 

Though  I  have  thus  far  referred  to  the  increased  net  profits 
of  only  300  corporations,  the  facts  are  that  they  represent 
in  like  proportion  or  percentage  the  profits  of  98  percent  of 
the  smaller  businessmen  and  manufacturers  of  the  Nation. 
The  stocks  of  the  small  manufacturer  or  businessman  are  not 
listed  on  any  exchange  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
prominent  financial  writers  do  not  take  the  time  to  compile 
and  tabulate  the  profits  of  the  smaller  corporations  and  com- 
panies. But  I  know  hundreds  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
and  businessmen,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  have  stated  to  me 
that  their  business  is  steadily  increasing. 

REASONS     WHY     THE     MAN      NOW      IN      THE      WHITE     HOUSE     SHOULD     EE 

REELECTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  now  to  cite  some  more  compari- 
sons between  the  eld  deal  and  the  New  E>eal: 

Dividends  received  by  individuals — 1932.  under  Hoover, 
$2,745,000,000;  1939.  under  Roosevelt.  $4,253,000,000;  gain 
under  the  New  Deal.  55  percent. 

Cash  farm  income— 1932.  under  Hoover,  $4,682,000,000: 
1939.  under  Roosevelt.  $3,519,000,000,  which  includes  Federal 
benefit  paj-ments  of  $807,000,000:  gain.  82  percent. 

Exports — J932.  under  Hoover,  $1,611,000,000;  1939,  under 
Roosevelt,  $3,179,000,000:  gain.  97  percent. 

Wages  and  salaries — December,  1932,  under  Hoover. 
$2,403,000,000:  December  1939,  under  Roosevelt,  $3,888,- 
000,000:  gain,  62  percent. 

Nonagricultural  employment — 1932,  under  Hoover,  27,- 
245.000:  1939.  under  Roosevelt.  34.940.000.  exclusive  of  about 
3,000.000  taken  care  of  by  the  C.  C.  C.  W.  P.  A.,  and  N.  Y.  A., 
which  properly  should  be  added  to  the  1939  figure;  gain, 
28  percent. 

National  income — 1932,  under  Hoover,  $40,000,000,000; 
1939,  under  Roosevelt,  $68,000,000,000.  I  predict  that  for 
1940  the  national  income  will  reach,  if  indeed  it  uoes  not 
exceed,  $90,000,000,000:  gain.  70  percent. 

Weekly  pay  rolls  of  factory  workers — December  1932.  un- 
der Hoover,  $80,000,000;  December  1939,  under  Roosevelt, 
$197,000,000:  gain  under  Roosevelt.  146  percent. 

Production  index  <by  Federal  Reserve  Board) — 1932  aver- 
age, under  Hoover,  64;  1939  average,  under  Roosevelt.  105; 
gain,  64  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  submit  to  each  and  every 
American  voter  that  even  the  most  rabid  Republican  has 
no  right  justly  to  complain  about  the  achievements  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  face  of  a  record  like  the  above. 

TOM     GIHDLER  S     NOTORIOUS     REPUBLIC     STEEL     REPORTS     A     495-PERCTNT 

INCREASE   OF   NET   PROFITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  practically  all  lines  of  American  industry  re- 
port increa.sed  business,  increased  employment,  and  increased 

profits.  The  average  increase  of  net  profits  of  100  loading 
American  corporations  for  the  first  6  months  of  1940  over  the 
first  6  months  of  1939  reaches  the  astounding  figure  of  60.5 
percent.    The  very  corporations  whose  officials  have  been  most 

i  critical  of  the  New  Deal  have  made  the  largest  profits.  For 
instance,  the  increase  of  net  profits  of  the  Republic  Steel  Co. 
in  the  period  above  indicated  was  $6,449,453  for  1940  as  against 

I  $1,083,311  for  1939— an  increase  of  495  percent.  Yet  Tom 
Girdler.  the  president  of  Republic  Steel,  has  been  denouncing 
the  Roosevelt  administration  with  a  venom  and  bitterness  that 

I  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  other  critic. 

I  Throughout  the  Roosevelt  administration  the  cry  of  Wall 
Street  men  like  Mr.  Willkie  has  been:  ■'Unshac'iJe  us.  You 
have  us  tied  hand  and  foot.  Remove  the  fetters  that  are 
holding  us  stagnant  and  we  will  show  you  what  we  can  do." 
A  hundred  times — yes,  a  thousand  times — in  the  last  7  years 
I  have  heard  the  same  cry  go  up  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
from  the  spokesmen  here  for  the  great  indtistrialists  of  the 
Nation.  One  might  imagine  from  all  this  wholly  tmjustified 
criticism  and  misrepresentation  that  the  great  overlords  of 
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American  Industry  had  been  bound,  gagged,  and  hor-tiecl  in 
cellars  for  the  last  7  years.  But  the  tremendous  increases 
re\-ealed  in  the  above  table  indicate  otherwise.  Rescued  prac- 
tically from  bankruptcy  which  faced  all  of  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Hoover  administration,  the  bi?  manufacturers 
who  are  now  endeavoring  to  substitute  Mr.  Wilikic  lor  the  man 
who  saved  them  have  made,  and  are  today  making,  greater 
profits  under  this  administration  than  they  have  ever  made. 
If  Tom  Girdler  is  not  .satisfied  with  an  increased  net  profit  of 
495  percent,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much  increased 
profit  he  would  really  require  in  order  to  be  completely  satisfied 
and  quit  kickinp. 

TOM       GIRDLER       AND        ERNEST       W13R       W(»ST       OPPRESSORS       OF       LABOR 

IN    AMERICA 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  turn  cur  attention  to  another  side 
of  this  picture,  revealing  an  even  more  sordid,  greedy,  and 
unforgivable  view  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  our  President, 
and  whose  insatiable  appetite  for  profits  and  ever  still  more 
profits  seems  to  have  no  bounds  of  decency. 

Have  these  great  tycoons  of  industry  been  willing  fairly  to 
share  their  enormously  increased  net  earnings  with  their 
workers?  They  have  not.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have 
fought  and  maligned  the  President  and  this  Congress  for 
every  high-minded  piece  of  relief  and  social-security  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  endeavored  to  enact  into  law  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  class  and  the  needy. 

I  do  not  intend  to  mince  words  as  to  exactly  whom  I  have 
In  mind  I  am  referring  to  the  two  most  vicious  oppressors 
cf  labor  in  America — Tom  Girdler.  president  of  Republic 
Steel,  and  Ernest  T.  Weir,  of  Weirton  Steel.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  Finance  Committee. 
and  is  now  engaged  in  raising  a  huge  campaign  ftmd  for 
Mr.  Willkie.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  h-^s.  after 
long  and  careful  investigation,  found  these  notorious  labor 
haters  guilty  of  using  espionage,  propaganda,  and  spies  in 
their  brutal  effort  to  create  wholesale  terror  among  their 
employees.  But  their  attempt  either  to  coerce  or  purchase 
the  labor  vote  for  Mr.  Willkie  will  be  in  vain. 

wHT  uTn.rnr  and  power  corporations  are  backing  wh-lkie 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Willkie.  will 
not  want  for  campaign  funds.  Every  important  utility  and 
power  corporation  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  every  other 
form  of  big  business  is  backing  him  to  the  limit.  He  has  been 
connected  with  big  corporations  all  his  adult  life.  He  left  the 
Firestone  T^re  k  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron.  Ohio,  to  go  with  a  firm 
of  local  corporation  lawyers. 

In  recognition  of  his  great  service  sis  chief  labor  "trouble 
shooter"  for  various  power,  utility,  and  other  corporations 
from  1917  to  1926.  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corpora- 
tion took  him  over.  Tnis  corporation  controlled  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  the  Georgia  Power  Co.,  and  many  others,  of  which 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  the  Hodenpyle.  Hardy  Co..  was  the  controlling 
figure. 

When  the  ambitious  Mr.  Willkie  landed  in  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  November  4,  1929,  to  become  counsel  and  later 
president  of  Commonwealth,  he  looked  about  the  imposing 
Grand  Central  Station  and,  much  Impressed  by  its  richness 
and  grandeur,  is  credited  with  having  turned  to  his  wife  with 
the  comment: 

Hell,  mother,  well  take  thla  town  like  Grant  took  Richmond. 

No  doubt  he  figures  on  taking  the  Presidency  in  the  same 

stride. 

Immediately  he  became  popular  among  the  sharps  of  Wall 
Street  and  the  stock  exchange  and  was  soon  hailed  as  one 
of  the  bright  boys  of  the  house  of  Morgan. 

The  specialty  of  these  gentlemen  who  took  him  to  their 
hearts  is  watering  stock,  scattering  holdings,  end  corrupting 
public  officials.  Theirs  is  the  most  crooked  form  of  gambling 
ever  devised.  The  use  of  marked  decks  and  loaded  dice  is  a 
commonplace.  Millions  of  investors,  large  and  small,  have 
been  robbed  of  their  life  savings  through  the  machinations 
of  this  gentry. 

Among  the  outstanding  villains  in  the  history  of  America's 
greatest  stock-market  swindles  were  Howard  C.  Hopson,  head 


of  the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric,  Samuel  Insull,  and  a  few 
others.  The  country  cannot  have  forgotten  the  vicious  and 
corrupt  fight  against  the  so-called  Holding  Company  Act 
that  was  waged  right  here  in  Washington  by  this  unscrupu- 
lous group,  alfilialed  with  whom,  but  from  behind  the  scenes, 
wa5  this  same  man.  Mr.  Willkie,  now  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  A  Senate  com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Black,  of  Alabama,  now  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  developed  testimony 
concerning  the  Hopson  crowd  that  shocked  the  Nation.  Hep- 
son  admitted  having  spent  $2,000,000  of  the  Associated 
stockholders'  money  alone,  and  this  without  their  knowledge 
or  authorization,  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  so-called 
death -sentence  feature  of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  Mr. 
Willkie,  by  the  way.  has  been  given  credit  in  Wall  Street  as 
having  been  the  shrewd  author  of  the  catchy  phrase,  "death 
sentence." 

The  bill  was  eventually  passed.  Has  it  destroyed  any  com- 
pany? The  fact  is  the  power  companies  are  still  increasing 
their  business  and  making  enormous  profits,  far  more  than 
Ihey  should,  due  to  the  fact  they  were  able  to  weaken  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill. 

WHY    WILUCIE   turned   AGAINST   THE    ROOSEVELT   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Willkie  was  terribly  angered  by  the  action  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  in  enforcing  the  law.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  turned  against  the  New  Deal,  the 
reason  that  in  this  campaign  the  great  utility  corporations 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of  the 
White  House  and  to  put  their  fellow  operator  and  comrade. 
Mr.  Willkie.  in.  He  pretends  to  believe  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration sought  to  strangle  liberty  through  the  S.  E.  C,  but 
all  the  S.  E.  C.  wanted  to  strangle  was  the  power  of  the 
Willkie-Insull-Hopson  crowd  and  their  kind  to  make  wildcat 
investments  with  other  people's  money. 

Another  thing  that  made  Mr.  Willkie  angry  was  the  fact 
that  the  Government's  T.  V.  A.  power  plant  came  into  com- 
petition with  some  of  his  Commonwealth  &  Southern  prop- 
erties. But  he  got  even  there,  for  he  managed  to  extract 
from  the  Government  for  some  of  the  properties  of  which  he 
was  nominally  the  president  $78,000,000  in  cold  cash,  which 
was  a  good  many  millions  more  than  they  were  actually 
worth. 

The  national  income  for  1939  was  $69,000,000,000,  and  fOT 
this  year  promises  to  be  $90,000,000,000.  Mr.  Willkie  is  tellincr 
around  that  if  a  Republican  can  be  elected — meaning  him- 
self— it  ought  to  reach  $125,000,000,000.  But  his  party  did 
not  make  a  very  pood  record  when  last  in  power.  In  1932 
Mr.  Hoover.  tiT  as  he  would,  could  not  get  the  national  Income 
above  $40,000,000,000. 

WHT   ONE   COLUMNIST  WILL   "SUPPORT"    WENDELL    WILLKIS 

Jack  Raper.  famous  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Willkie's  candidacy: 

We  believe  well  back  Wendell  Willkie,  supenuagnat«  of  utilities, 
for  President.  WlUkle  helped  organize,  and  is  president  of.  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern,  which  has  outstanding  33.673.328  shares 
cf  common  stock,  mere  ttian  twice  as  much  as  any  other  utility 
holding  company 

In  1929  it  Pold  np  high  as  $30.50  a  share,  a  total  value  of  tLOST,- 
036.504.  Today  (about  the  1st  of  June)  it  is  selling  at  around  75 
cents  a  share,  a  loss  to  common-stock  holders  of  $999,531,608. 

Unless  you  can  shew  us  where  there  has  been  a  bigger  and  a  better 
loss,  we  will  stand  by  Willkie.  He's  the  man  to  restore  confidence 
and  make  America  safe  for  "free  enterprise." 


CANDIDATE       WILlKIES 


OATH       OF      ALLEGIANCE 
PRrVATELT    OWNED" 


TO      PTTBLlC      UTUJTTB 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  is  In- 
terested in  one  subject  above  everything  else  on  earth,  and 
that  is  "public  utilities  privately  owned."  It  is  his  hobby,  his 
passion,  his  everything.  He  has  said  so  himself,  many,  many 
times,  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  of  course,  but 
most  often  in  secluded  banquet  halls  of  New  York's  great 
hotels,  with  fellow  rich  men,  power  magnates,  great  utility 
moguls,  big  stockholders,  investment  brokers,  bankers,  as  his 
enthusiatic.  wildly  applauding  listeners. 

Yes:  Mr.  Willkie  assured  these  sympathetic  friends  that  he 
considers  service  to  the  cause  of  "public  utilities  privately 
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ouTicd"  as  on  a  par  in  patriotism  with  service  in  a  foreign  war 
or  any  other  lUtrapatriotic  or  high-minded  endeavor. 

In  an  address  now  suppressed  for  the  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign, before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Harvard  Business  School  Club  on  January 
31.  1935.  Mr.  Willkie — probably  with  little  thought  then  he 
would  ever  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — poured  forth 
his  very  soul  on  the  subject  of  "public  utilities  privately 
owned."    Here  is  the  drift  of  it: 

They  seek  to  paint  us  who  represent  prl%-ate  enterprise  In  the 
utility  business  as  antisocial,  unpatriotic,  and  the  despoilers  of 
men.     •     •      • 

I  do  not  like  to  make  personal  references,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  no  dutv  has  ever  come  to  me  in  my  life,  even  that  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  ¥o  my  senses  of  social 
obligation,  patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this,  my  cbllKaticn 
to  say  and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities 
privately  owned. 

All  that  I  have  observed,  all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  read 
teaches  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  nobler  for  the  future  financial 
stability  and  political  good  of  my  country  or  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  my  fellow  citizens  than  to  stand  firm  and 
unafraid  against  this  foolish  fad  and  fancy  of  the  moment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  being  the  state  of  Mr.  Willkie's  mind,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  whether,  if  he  were  to  become  Presi- 
dent, he  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  his  beloved  "'public 
utilities  privately  owned"  or  on  the  side  of  the  gas  and  electric 
consumers  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Millions  of  robbed  depositors  and  overcharged  gas  and 
electric  consumers  viewed  Sam  InsuU  as  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel that  ever  trod  shoe  leather.  But  Wendell  Willkie,  as 
stated  by  him  in  this  same  soon-to-be-famous  economic  club 
speech,  saw  him  only  as  a  "forceful,  dynamic,  and  attractive 
figure,'* 

POWEB  miTST  INTERESTS   HATCHED  PLOT  TO   NOMINATE  WILLKIE   NEARLT 

2   TEARS   AGO 

The  story  that  went  out  to  the  country  from  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  to  the  effect  that  Willkie  was  nominated 
as  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  popular  demand  of  the 
Nation  was  all  hooey.  The  Power  Trust  had  been  planning  to 
•put  him  over"  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  If  anyone 
doubts  this  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  23.  1939.  As  far  back  as  that  date  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Congressman  John  E.  Rankin,  tried  and  true 
friend  of  electric  consumers,  and  worthy  foe  of  the  Power 
Trust  for  many,  many  years,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  exposed  the  hatching  of  the  plot  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  of  Willkie  for  President.    He  said,  in  part : 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  press  reports  we  learn  that  there  Is  a  new 
candidate  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Wendell  L. 
Willkie,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  fashion  plate  of  the  Power  Trust. 

Of  coxirse.  If  he  Is  nominated,  little  will  be  said  by  the  Republican 
press  about  his  connection  with  the  utilities.  He  will  probably 
be  heralded  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer — the  farmers'  candidate. 

There  Is  one  thing  about  it  if  he  should  be  nominated  and  elected, 
the  country  would  then  have  a  President  who  can  teach  the 
American  fanners  how  to  water  the  stock  and  shear  the  sheep. 
( Applause.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Power  Trust  that  groomed,  nominated. 
and  is  now  running  Wendell  Willkie  for  President  is  the  most 
ruthless  and  the  most  corrupt  combination  of  wealth  and 
power  this  country  has  ever  known.  It  is  the  greatest  racket 
of  modern  times.  It  is  collecting  in  overcharges  right  now 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  tribute  from  the  light  and 
power  consvmiers  of  the  Nation. 

DISASrCX  FACED  THE  NATION  WHEN  ROOSEVELT  TOOK  OFTICE  IN   1933 

In  order  to  further  bring  home  just  what  President  Roose- 
velt has  accomplished  for  the  country,  I  desire  here  to  review, 
very  briefly,  the  terrible  conditions  that  existed  when  he  took 
office  on  March  4,  1933.  Most  of  the  banks  were  closed  or 
insolvent.  Life  and  other  insurance  companies  were  also  in- 
solvent. There  was  despair  in  every  face.  Insane  asylums 
were  overcrowded.  Men,  women,  and  children  throughout 
the  Nation  were  undernourished,  without  necessary  clothing, 
one-half  the  population  poorly  housed.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  were  living  in  dugouts  and  shacks  on  the  city 
dumps;  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines  were  everywhere.    All 


these  poor  were  utterly  ignored  by  Hoover.  All  he  could  say 
was:  "Prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner." 

Business  was  hanging  on  the  ropes;  75  percent  of  factories 
closed;  these  still  open  working  but  2  or  3  days  a  week;  wages 
as  low  as  $1  a  day.  Vagrants  in  large  cities  asked  to  be 
arrested  so  they  could  get  somethmg  to  cat  and  keep  from 
freezing,  but  had  to  be  refused  because  jails  were  filled  to 
overflowing.  World  War  veterans,  half  frozen,  standing  on 
the  street  corners  at  Christmas  time  selling  apples  at  5  cents 
apiece  to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 

Such  were  the  terrible  conditions  existing  on  March  4.  1933, 
which  Mr.  WiKkie  and  his  corps  of  shrewd  Republican  cam- 
paign managers  are  now  conspiring  to  have  the  American 
people  forget.  But,  in  spit«  of  th'ir  efforts,  millions  upon 
millions  will  remember  that  President  Roosevelt  kept  his  New 
Deal  promise  of  seeing  to  it  that  hereafter  no  person  in  this 
rich  Nation  shall  starve  for  the  want  of  food  nor  freeze  for 
the  lack  of  clothing,  heat,  and  shelter. 

REEMPLOYMENT  GOING   UP  AND    UP    AND   UP,   UNEMPLOTMENT    DOWN 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over,  16.000.000  to  18,000.000 
were  unemployed.  Ten  million  of  these  have  been  reab- 
sorbed, either  by  industry  or  C.  C.  C,  W.  P.  A.,  and  N.  Y,  A. 
There  are  today  1.100.000  more  persons  employed  in  private 
industry  alone  than  a  year  ago,  and  more  and  more  are 
being  employed  daily,  not  at  starvation  wages  as  under  the 
Hoover  administration,  but  at  better  wages  and  under 
improved  working  conditions. 

During  June,  for  example,  235.000  unemployed  workers 
found  jobs  in  the  nonagricultural  industries.  This  is  a 
favorable  development,  since  factory  employment  usually 
declines  in  that  month.  The  steel  industry  took  on  25,000 
additional  workers;  electrical  machinery,  3,000;  woolen  pro- 
ducers, 7,000;  clothing  trades,  7,600.  In  some  lines  the 
Increased  employment  for  June,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  1937,  ran  as  high  as  58  percent,  and  is  still  going 
up  with  every  passing  month. 

And  yet  Candidate  Willkie,  in  his  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  speech 
had  the  audacity  to  say  of  President  Roosevelt  that  "in 
7  years  of  accumulating  power  he  could  not  make  one  man 
a  job,"  How  can  the  people,  in  view  of  this  rank  falsehood, 
bebeve  anything  whatever  that  the  Republican  candidate 
may  say? 

WE     MAY     BE     IN     THE     GRAVEST     OF     DANGER 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raving  madman  Hitler  may  conceivably 
win  the  war.  It  may  be  hard  for  us  to  envisage  such  an 
atrocious  calamity,  but  we  would  not  be  intelligent  men  or 
intelligent  and  patriotic  legislators,  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  fate  of  130,000,000  people  rests  in  our  hands,  if  we  fail 
to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

Consider  the  tragic  situation  of  the  British  nation. 
Hitler  has  his  dagger,  already  crimson  red  with  the  blood 
of  10  murdered  nations,  pointed  at  the  very  heart  of  England. 
At  this  very  hour  he  is  saying  to  Great  Britain.  "Surrender, 
or  I  will  destroy  your  cities  and  blow  your  helpless  civilians, 
even  your  women  and  children,  to  eternity."  And  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  he  would  do  it. 
If  Great  Britain  does  not  get  help — and  we  are  the  only 
nation  that  can  give  it — it  would  not  be  inconceivable  if  in 
the  end  England  would  be  forced  to  surrender. 

WHT  AMERICA  SHOULD  AID  GREAT  BRITAIN 

That  is  the  explanation  of  why  the  nations  that  have 
already  given  in.  did  so.  one  after  another.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hate  to  concede  that  armed  strength  alone  controls  the 
destinies  of  nations.  It  is  contrary  to  all  my  life-long  hopes 
and  convictions.  For,  until  the  last  4  or  5  years,  I  have 
been  against  big  armies  and  big  navies — a  pacifist.  I  have 
believed  that  love  and  righteousness  and  square  dealing  were 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  sheer  military  power.  But 
In  the  light  of  what  we  have  witnessed  in  Europe  in  the  last 
2  years,  I  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  all  these  feelings 
and  convictions,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for  me,  but  hard, 
very  hard.  However,  I  have  been  finally  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Napoleon — or  whoever  it  was — had  something. 
right  or  wrong,  when  he  said  "God  is  on  the  side  of  the  army 
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that  has  the  most  cannon."  I  reluctantly  yield  to  this  view, 
and  want  this  country  to  get  on  the  side  of  the  mosl  cannon, 
the  most  bombers,  the  most  battleships,  and  to  get  on  that 
side  just  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  lo  do  so.  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  Great  Britain  all  the  planes,  munitions,  and  help 
that  we  can — everything  under  the  sun  save  men. 

Shall  we.  can  we.  trust  Hitler  and  make  the  mistrike  that 
Chamberlain  made,  and  now  regrets?  No,  no.  no.  God 
forbid. 

THIS  NATION  IS  WORTH  SPENDING  ANT  AMOUNT  OF  MONET  TO  PETlPETtTATE 

rOH  PO^TEETTT 

It  Is  quite  true  that  this  Democratic  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  lot  of  money,  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to 
save  the  Nation  when  in  1932  and  1933  it  was  on  the  vcr>'  verge 
of  revolution  and  disaster.  But  we  have  appropriated  it  for  a 
count  IT  that  is  worth  spending  any  sum  whatsoever  to  save. 
This  country,  our  own  United  States  of  America,  is  the  last 
bulwark  of  real  democracy  in  a  world  controlled  by  dictators 
bent  on  destroying  every  remaining  nation  that  dares  to  stand 
for  the  principle  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people.  Hitler.  Mussolini.  Stalin,  and  the  Japanese 
war  lords  do  not  want  peoples  to  control  their  own  govern- 
ments through  ballot  boxes  because  they  want  to  control  them 
all  themselves — for  themselves — through  coercion  backed  by 
swords  and  cannon,  bombs  and  bombers. 

But  while  we  have  spent  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  defy  any- 
one to  show  that  it  has  not  been  disbursed  eflficiently,  or  that 
the  taxpayers  have  not  received  their  money's  worth  in  the 
form  of  a  country  that  is  a  far  better  and  safer  place  in  which 
to  live  as  the  result  of  these  expenditures  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

How,  and  for  what  purposes,  have  we  appropriated  these  vast 
sums?  The  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  know.  Speaking 
for  myself.  I  am  glad  to  tell  them,  for  I  am  proud  of  this 
administration,  this  Congress,  and  the  things  we  have  tried, 
with  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  working  in  unity 
and  cooperation,  to  accomplish  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  appro- 
priations have  been,  or  will  be,  expended  in  a  preparedness 
program  aimed  at  making  this  country  safe  from  attack  from 
any  quarter.  We  do  not  positively  know  that  we  will  be 
attacked;  of  course  we  all  hoi>e  we  will  not  be,  but  it  would 
be  criminal,  if  not  actually  treasonable,  for  us  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  to  take  any  chances.  Preparedness  appro- 
priations are  unavoidable;  we  have  no  alternative. 

Secondly,  we  have  felt  obliged  to  spend  generously  of  the 
public  funds  to  feed  and  house  those  deserving  poor  and 
needy  among  us  that  this  rich  Nation  simply  cannot  ignore 
and  permit  to  starve  or  freeze. 

THE   AMERICAN    TOITTH    DESERVE   A   HELPING    HAND   FROM    UNCLE  SAM 

A  third  thing  we  have  done,  and  I  am  especially  proud  of 
this,  is  to  take  care  of  millions  of  oiu-  youth  through  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. When  the  young  reach  an  age  where  they  feel 
that  life  owes  them  the  right  and  opportunity  to  work  to 
sustain  themselves,  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  on 
their  own.  and  are  everywhere  turned  down,  they  present 
the  ma'^t  pathetic  of  figures.  No  one  may  blame  them  if  at 
last  they  become  discouraged,  hopeless,  and  in  the  end  per- 
haps even  vengeful  toward  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment that  permits  it.  Since  no  one  else  will  do  it.  the 
National  Government  must  go  to  their  assistance.  So  here 
again,  as  in  the  matter  of  preparedness  and  relief,  we  have 
no  alternative.  Having  been  born  into  the  world,  our  poorest 
youth  have,  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  right  to  live,  and  therefore 
the  right  to  look  to  the  Government  for  a  helping  hand.  So 
long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  I  shall  vote  to  give  it  to  them  in 
every  practical  and  feasible  way.  I  do  not  want,  of  course, 
to  put  them  on  doles,  merely  to  help  them  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  C.  C.  C, 
is  at  least  one  New  Deal  agency  that  has  never  been  criticized. 
Here  is  a  record  of  C.  C.  C.  accomplishments  that  speaks  for 
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itself,  and  what  father  or  mother  in  this  broad  land  will  not 
be  as  proud. of  it  as  I  am: 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  American  boys  or  young 
men  enrolled. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  million  dollars  sent  home 
by  enroilecs  to  needy  dependents. 

One  billion  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixteen  million  trees  planted. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  truck  trails 
or  minor  roads  built. 

Forty-three  thousand  bridges  built. 

Seventy-eight  thousand  miles  of  telephone  lines  con- 
structed. 

Five  million  six  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  fifty-six 
man-days  spent  fighting  forest  fires. 

Five  million  two  hundred  thousand  erosion-control  check 
dams  built. 

Three  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  forest 
stands  improved  to  aid  growth. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression  the  C.  C.  C.  Is  under 
Army  management.  This  is  not  the  case.  President  Roose- 
velt picked  as  its  head  Robert  Fechner,  a  labor  man  then 
serving  as  international  vice  president  of  his  organization. 
He  was  the  idol  of  C.  C.  C.  camps.  If  you  had  a  boy  there, 
you  did  not  have  to  worry  about  him. 

BILLIONS     or     APPROPRIATIONS     NOT     EXPENDED     BUT     LOANED     ON     GOOD 

SECURITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  important  point  in  regard  to  these 
huge  appropriations  that  I  very  much  fear  the  Republican 
orators  may  neglect  to  tell  the  voters  is  that  billions  of  the 
moneys  we  have  appropriated  are  not  for  expenditures  in  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  that  word  but  for  loans,  which 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  with  interest.  I  refer  now 
to  the  enormous  sums  we  have  loaned  the  small  home  owners 
to  save  their  homes  from  foreclosure,  to  the  farmers  to  save 
their  farms,  to  the  farmers  to  plant  and  harvest  their  crops 
and  tide  them  over  from  perhaps  a  period  of  drought  or  other 
hard  luck,  to  all  forms  of  legitimate  business,  ranging  from 
the  very  smallest  of  businesses  to  the  great  railroads,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  so  forth. 

TO  MR.  WILLKIES  STUMP  SPEAKERS:  HERE  IS  WHERE  SOME  MORE  Or  THl 
MONET  WENT — $3,000,000,000  DISTRIBUTED  BY  SOCIAL  BECURTrT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Willkie's  stump  speakers  that  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration's social-security  program,  5  years  old  last  month. 
has  distributed  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Nation's  kged  and  unem- 
ployed workers  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  the  blind. 

To  celebrate  its  anniversary  the  Social  Security  Board  drew 
up  a  stati?;tical  picture  of  its  vast  operations  to  show  that 
some  50.000.000  workers — count  them,  Willkieitcs,  50,000,000 — 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  program  since  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  act  in  1935. 

Established  after  a  long  study  of  European  experiences, 
the  social  program  pours  its  benefits  through  a  half  dozen 
outlets  which  are  either  exclusively  Federal  enterprises  or 
joint  undertakings  of  Nation  and  State, 

Its  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  and  unemployed  are 
financed  by  pay-roll  taxes,  while  direct  grants  from  Federal 
and  State  treasuries  sustain  the  public -assistance  features  for 
the  young,  the  old,  and  the  helpless  In  need, 

PROVIDED   FOR    1,983.900    AGED,    807,900    CHILDnEN,    48.000    BLIND 

At  the  top  of  the  program  is  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system,  which  pays  out  monthly  benefits  to 
workers  who  retire  at  65,  and  to  their  wives,  widows,  and 
orphans.  Up  to  June  30  this  system  paid  $38,000,000  to 
102,941   persons. 

Unemployment  compensation,  which  gives  insured  workers 
a  m.oderate  weekly  sum  during  a  limited  number  of  weeks  of 
joblessness,  has  distributed  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in 
benefits. 

Of  the  more  than  28,000,000  commercial  and  industrial 
workers  covered  by  the  insurance,  about  1,500.000  new  jobless 
are  drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
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To  find  Jobs  for  the  Insured  idle,  the  sccial-security  system 
has  taken  over  the  employment  service.    It  has  filled  5,000,- 

000  jobs  during  1939  and  the  first  6  months  of  1940. 

The  public-assistance  program  aids  some  3,000,000  persons 
every  month,  among  them  :.983,900  aged,  807,900  children, 
and  48.000  blind.    The  expenditure  for  this  part  of  the  system 

has  totaled  alKJUt  $1,900,000  000. 

Mr.  Willkie  has  frequently  sneered  at  what  he  terms  the 
"social  laboratories"  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  In  his 
acceptance  speech.  Candidate  Willkie  promises,  if  President, 
"to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible."  Social  security  is  the 
key  arch  of  this  so-called  social  laboratories  system,  and  costs 
a  lot  of  money. 

Those  who  would  starve  were  it  not  for  the  New  Deal's 
flnaacial  aid  have  plenty  of  cause  to  ponder  over  that  Willkie 
promise  "to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible."     If  elected. 

Will  Mr.  Willkie  scrap  the  whole  social- laboratories  idea?  If 
so,  what.  If  anjrthlng.  does  he  plan  to  give  these  1,983.900  aged. 
807.900  children,  and  48.000  blind  in  its  place?  For.  Mr. 
Willkie,  the  mged.  the  children,  and  the  blind  cannot  work. 
And  they  must  not  starve. 

TAMMXaM  or  MATIOH  MOT  OVZBUXIKZD — HZKET  A.  WALLACE  SAW  TO  THAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  personally  do  not  represent  an 
agricultural  district,  I  can  assure  the  fanners  of  this  country 
that  their  problems  and  welfare  have  ix)t  been  overlooked  by 
the  great  man  who  sits  in  the  White  House.  Even  if  he  had 
wanted  to  do  so.  which  he  did  not,  l)eing  that  he  takes  pride 
in  considering  that  he  is  something  of  a  real  dirt  farmer  him- 
self, there  was  a  man  sitting  in  his  Cabinet  who  would  never 
for  a  moment  have  permitted  it.  I  refer  to  his  great  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  friends  of  the 
farmer  that  this  Nation  has  ever  had — Henry  A.  Wallace. 

It  was  because  of  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  not  only  understood  and  loved  farmmg 
from  a  practical  as  well  as  scientific  viewp>oint  but  that  it 
Schemed  almost  his  sole  interest  in  life  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
chose  him  as  his  running  mate  for  the  position  of  Vice 
President. 

Of  the  moneys  appropriated  during  the  7  years  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  to  which  I  liave  already  alluded, 
the  President  and  Mr.  Wallace  saw  to  it  that  the  vast  stun 
of  $7,078,914,124  went  for  agriculture,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

The  appropriation  for  1940  alone  was  $1,370,394,305.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  last  year's  agricultural  appropriation  of 
the  Hoover  administration,  $111,661,603.  and  the  farmer  may 
judge  for  himself  whether  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  turn 
the  Government  back  to  the  RejHiblicans. 

Breaking  down  the  1940  appropriation  of  $1,370,394,305,  we 
find  that  some  of  the  worthy  purposes  for  which  various  sums 
are  to  be  expended  are  the  following: 

Loans,  rebef,  and  rural  rehabilitation.  $161,838,567;  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  $559,556,740;  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities,  $205,677,564;  farm-tenant  loans.  $40,- 
939,511;  Farm  Credit  Administration.  $44,604,788;  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  $42,698,425;  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  $5,923,200;  parity  payments,  $225,000,000;  and 
soil-erosion-control  program,  $22,422,374. 

VXTKBANS    HAVE    BEEN    PBOVIDEO    TOR    BT    THIS    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  World  War  veterans  no  longer  plan 
marches  on  Washington.  They  may  no  longer  be  seen  sell- 
ing apples  on  the  streets  at  Christmas  time.  This  adminis- 
tration has  seen  its  way  clear  to  take  care  of  those  real, 
100-percent  Americans  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  defense — not  only  of  a  great  principle — but  in  de- 
fense of  the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
What  we  have  done  for  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars  we  will 
do  for  an  those,  and  their  dependents,  who  patriotically  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  preparedness  program  that  will  soon  be 
In  effect  throughout  these  United  States.  We  are  agreed  in 
the  desire  never  to  send  another  American  soldier  l)eyond 
the  seas,  but  those  who  loyally  assist  in  preparing  a  defense 
of  our  democracy  and  our  own  shores  against  any  possible 

would-be  invader  will  never  be  forgotten  by  this  Government. 


WHAT     PRESIDENT,     MB.     SPEAKER.     HAS     OR     WILL     COMPARE     WITH     TH« 

PRiSENT    ONE? 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  there  any  real,  honest-to-God. 
humanitarian  legislation  enacted  under  the  Harding,  Cool- 
idge,  Hoover  administrations?  Where  did  the  laws  for  the 
feeding  of  the  poor  and  for  their  protection  come  from? 
Every  decent  piece  of  social-security  legislation  ever  placed 
on  our  statute  bocks  came  under  the  administration  of 
FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Without  him  we  would  have 
today  none  of  the  fine  lav.s  that  protect  those  who  are  the 
very  life's  blood  and  backbone  of  our  great  Nation — the 
workers  in  the  mills  and  factories,  the  men  who  operate  the 
trains,  bas.ses,  airplanes,  the  men  who  handle  the  Nation's 
mail  with  100-percent  efQciency,  the  men  who  go  down  in 
the  mines  to  produce  our  coal  and  other  minerals,  the 
farmers  who  produce  our  daily  bread  without   which  none 

of  lis  could  exist. 

There  is  one  very  Important  reason  why  Franklin  Roose- 
velt will  b:»  reelected.  The  poor  are  for  him.  He  has  been 
for  them  throughout  his  entire  service  in  the  White  House. 

And  now  they  are  for  him,  and  all  the  V/illkies  in  creation 
will  not  be  able  to  take  them  away  from  him.  And  since  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  country  on  earth,  there  are  more  poor 
than  all  the  other  classes  of  society  combined,  his  reelection  is 
certain. 

AMERICAN  NAVT  TODAY   MOST  POWERFUL  IN  THE  WORLD 

When  Pres'dent  Roosevelt  took  office  our  Army  and  Navy 
was  in  its  weakest  and  most  dilapidated  condition.    In  1920 

we  had  had  a  splendid  Army  and  Navy,  with  tremendous  sur- 
pluses of  war  materials.  During  the  12  years  of  Republican 
rule  these  surpluses  had  been  disposed  of,  much  of  it  for  a 
song,  and  the  Navy  ruined  by  virtue  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and 
the  nine-power  treaty.  In  7  years  President  Roosevelt  has 
brought  into  being  the  largest  navy  in  the  world,  and  the 
largest  Army  that  we  have  ever  had  outside  of  a  war  period. 
Though  he  has  been  strenuously  opposed  he  has  developed  an 
air  force  20  times  as  large  as  that  m  existence  when  he  en- 
tered office.  And  his  program  cf  preparedness  will  provide 
us  with  a  defense  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air,  aimed  at  making 
the  Nation  safe  from  any  kind  of  attack  from  any  sovurce. 

GOVERNMENTS   CREDIT  IS   VASTLY    IMPROVED 

Though  cities,  counties,  and  States,  and  even  the  Federal 
Government,  were  on  the  verge  of  bankniptcy  in  1933  their 
financial  condition,  the  same  as  that  of  the  bank.'j.  has  tre- 
mendously improved.  There  is  more  money  in  the  banks,  and 
the  Government  has  more  gold  and  silver,  in  fact,  about  80 
percent  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  than  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore. Our  American  dollar  will  purchase  more  today  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  than  ever  before. 

Government  credit,  notwithstanding  the  huge  sums  ex- 
pended for  preparedness  and  relief,  is  the  best  in  our  history. 
In  fact,  the  Government  can  borrow  all  the  money  it  needs  at 
less  than  one-third,  and  m  some  instances  one-foiu-th.  the 
interest  demanded  previous  to  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

ROOSEVELT  ONI  OF  THE   GREATEST  Or   ALL   OUR  OKZAT   PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  served  under  seven  Presidents — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Taft.  Wilson.  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and 
Pi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt — and  nine  Speakers  of  this  House, 
having  seen  34  years  of  consecutive  service.  When  I  add 
that  I  have  reached  and  passed  my  seven ty-foiu-th  birthday, 
you  knov/  the  inevitable  answer.  I  can  no  longer  look  forward 
with  too  great  expectations.  I  can  only  look  backward  over 
the  road  I  have  traveled.  This  Nation  has  been  good  to  me, 
and  I  have  tried  sincerely  to  show  my  appreciation  by  loyally 
serving  here  its  ideals  as  best  I  could. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  country.  I  know 
and  appreciate  the  immortal  services  rendered  the  Republic 
by  such  cutstanding  Presidents  as  Wa.'^hineton.  Jefferson. 
Jackson.  Lincoln,  down  to  "Teddy"  Row^evelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  great  man  today 
in  the  White  House  possesses  within  himself  all  the  fine  quali- 
ties that  inspired  these  greatest  Presidents  of  American 
history. 
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THREE    FINAL    BIG    REASONS    WHY    I    AM     FOR     REELECTION     OF     FRANKLIN 

DELANO   ROOSEVELT 

I  have  known  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  26  years,  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  him  for  15  5'ears  of  this  period,  for  8  years 
under  Wilson  and  7  years  of  his  own  administration.  I  know 
from  first-hand  knowledge  that  he  loves  America  and  this 

democratic  form  of  government  above  his  own  life. 

In  this  grave  hour  when  om-  liberty  and  freedom  is  hanging 
in  the  balance,  he  is  the  one  man  in  all  the  world  who  stands 
out  as  the  ideal  man  to  lead  us  safely  through  our  difficulMes. 

I  am  for  his  reelection  because  he  has  given  us  the  most 
advanced  social -security  program  the  world  has  ever  known, 
because  he  has  restored  the  prosperity  that  was  destroyed  by 
Republican  misrule,  and  because  he  Is  determined  to  make  his 
country  safe  from  attack  by  any  foreign  foe.  Make  no  mis- 
take about   it,  Franklin  Roosevelt   will  go  down  In  history 

as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  greatest  Presldent.s  of  this 

the  best  and  mightiest  Nation  of  free  men  today  existing  on 
earth. 


McNary  Accepts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  UNION   FARMER 


Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  two  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
September  1940  issue  of  the  Union  Parmer,  the  oflacial  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Farmers  Guild.  The  editorials 
follow : 

[From  the  Union  Parmer  of  September  1940) 

M'NART    ACCEPTS 

Hon  Charles  L  McNart  formally  accepted  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  in  a  speech  at  Salem.  Greg.,  Tuesday, 
August  27,   1940 

The  accrptance  speech  was  American  In  tone,  forceful,  and  It 
clearly  defined  vital  American  issues  More  Important  than  all 
else.  Mr  McNart  recognized  that  his  nomination  and  that  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  oppoeing  candidate  for  the  same  cfflce.  makes  an 
answer  to  the  farm  price  problem  the  major  Issue  In  this  presidential 
campalpn. 

Stranpely.  the  vast  but  futile  efforts  at  "farm  relief  by  Mr  Wal- 
lace wa*  the  controlling  factor  In  McN art's  nomination.  McNart, 
the  early  leader  and  the  present  champion  of  the  "two-price  sys- 
tem," nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  by  the  Republicans,  forced 
the  nomination  cf  Wallace  as  the  opposing  candidate.  It  is  thus 
that  agriculture  becomes  the  major  issue  with  both  parties.  The 
public  Is  realizing  that  the  final  decision  en  November  5  actually 
rests  with  the  larm  voters  and  wUl  be  made  In  the  rural  counties 
of  the  North   and  Middle  West. 

While  other  truly  important  national  Issues  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  McNary.  we  shall  confine  our  comment  to  the  main  Issue  on 
which  attention  Is  focused  by  the  two  cpp>08lng  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  with  opposing  principles,  with  opposing  philosophies — 
the  one  for  price — th«"  other  for  crop  control  The  one  for  more 
production— the  other  for  less.  One  demands  an  American  price 
at  home — the  other  the  world's  price  at  home  McNary  comes  out 
for  a  100-percent  market  price — Wallace  for  a  69-percent  price.  It 
is  not  hard  to  distinguish  t»etween  the  oppcgites 

"The  prosperity  of  agriculture  should  be  the  first  charge  on  the 
attention  of  any  administration."  said  McNary.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  advance  the  reason  why  the  farm  problem  is  by  no  means 
the  exclusive  worry  cf  the  farmer  by  citing  the  example: 

"Statisilrians  find  an  uncanny  correspondence  between  gross  farm 
Income  and  Industrial  pay  rolls  In  a  given  year  When,  as  in  1929, 
farm  income  rose  to  $12,000,000,000.  factory  pay  rolls  also  were 
«12  000.000  000;  and  when  in  1932  farm  income  dropped  to  $5  000,- 
000.000    Industrial  pay  rolls  fell  off  flmilarly 

"A  substantial  ««olutlon  of  the  farm  problem  may  be  resolved  Into 
a  question  of  market.^  Any  rational  plan  must  assign  the  American 
market  to  the  American  farmer.  Besides  being  far  and  wide  the 
greatest  market,  it  Is  the  only  one  we  may  hope  to  control  The 
farmer   is.   at   lea.st.  entitled  to  tliat,  and  no  Treasury  benefits  can 

compensate  for  its  loss." 


No  farmer  will  overlook  the  force  and  tlie  logic  of  that  statement. 
Alone  it  Is  Incomplete,  but  Mr.  McN.\.".y  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
remedy  by  saying: 

•For  years  I  have  advocated  a  two-price  system — a  system  enabling 
the  United  States  to  export  without  injuring  the  domestic  price 
level  The  McNary-Haugen  Act.  which  locked  to  that  end,  was  twice 
vetoed  by  a  President.  Although  conditions  have  altered  radically 
since  the  bill  was  last  rejected.  I  have  nmintalned  with  undlmm- 
ifehed  faith  that  some  such  formula  must   .«^till  t>e  sought." 

The  restoration  of  the  agricultural  empire  as  a  great  American 
l.«!sue  in  a  great  American  presidential  election  has  come  at>out 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  vast  Wallace  schemes  to  find  the 
answer  to  price  and  income  and  because  McNary  would  lead  and 
fight  for  the  right   answer. 

Tlie  Presidential  candidates.  Willkie  rnd  Roosevelt  have  ap- 
proved the  agricultural  proncuiiccmcnts  cf  their  running  mates. 
We  may  rejoice  that  the  agricultural  Issue  Is  made  so  clear  and 
that  the  farmers  will  play  so  large  and  so  important  a  part  iu 
the  November  5tb  decision. 

WALI-ACI  AGAINST  HrTLO 

Henry  A.  Wallace's  formal  acceptance  of  the  Vlce-Preaidentlal 
nomination  on  the  I>emocratlc  Party  ticket  gave  one  the  definite 
Impression  that  he  was  running  for  offlce  in  the  United  State* 
against  Adolf  Hitler,  of  Berlin,  and  agalr.£t  Herbert  Hoover,  of  1932. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Adolf 
Hitler  at  least  25  times.  There  were  132  coltunn  lines  in  the 
newspaper  copy  of  the  speech  devoted  to  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
policies. 

While  Mr.  Wallace  may  have  felt  that  be  wotild  thus  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  by  this 
appeal  to  base  prejudice  and  overwhelming  fear,  we,  nonetheless, 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States  are  running 
our  own  election  and  that  we  don't  have  to  ask  Hitler  or  Churchill 
or  Mussolini  or  any  other  foreign  potentate  what  we  shall  and  what 
we  shall  not  do.  We  need  not  care  a  damn  whether  we  please  or 
displease  a  foreign  ruler  In  exercising  our  choice  at  the  ballot  box 
for  President  and  Vice  President  In  the  Noveml>er  elections. 

If  this  theme  of  the  Wallace  acceptance  speech  w«!re  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  issue  in  this  campaign,  then  Hitler  In  fact  wotild  be 
rtmning  this  Government  and  determining  its  policies — which  la 
not  true. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  rmiklng  their  own  decisions. 
We  shall  be  concerned  only  with  our  own  national  welfare,  the  good 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  best  Interests  of  our  own  people. 
This  will  guide  us  in  making  our  decisions  on  November  5 — and  the 
head  of  any  foreign  government  can  like  it  or  not. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  strange  Idea  emanating  from  some  Americans 
who  regard  this  Nation  a£  unusual  in  the  family  of  nations.  They 
think  of  it  as  a  satellite,  which  is  foreign  to  our  idea  and  con- 
ception of  our  own  independence.  A  satellite  is  something  that 
streams  in  the  wake  of  its  parent  stin,  which  gets  Its  light  and  takes 
Its  course  from  an  external  force.  To  every  retU  American  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  a  satellite  nation. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Wallaces  speech  was  defensive.  He  defended 
the  farm  program  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  with  the 
lowest  farm  prices  of  1932.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  success  of 
the  program,  which  he  has  administered,  compared  with  the 
standard  of  "parity  prices  '  He  Justified  a  69  percent  price  on  a 
75  percent  production  on  but  5  out  of  71  farm  commodities  on  the 
basis  of  world  conditions,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  control  we  might 
or  should  exercise  over  our  own  economic  destiny. 

Mr  Wallace  has  established  a  new  low  In  subservient  statesman- 
ship. Subservient  not  to  the  national  welfare  but  subservient  to 
internationalism 

.  When  Mr.  Wallace  deplored  the  fact  that  this  was  a  presidential 
campaign  and  an  election  year  he  made  the  wlerdest  and  most  con- 
tradictory statement  that  ever  came  from  the  11f»s  oI  a  professed 
exponent  of  democracy  and  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

"The  fact  that  our  presidential  campaign  and  election  come  now 
is  most  welcome  to  the  dictators.  They  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
yielding Roosevelt 

"They  know  that  a  political  campaign  is  distracting  to  our  people. 
And  they  know  that  in  the  many  months  that  would  elapse  before 
a  new  administration  could  act  effectively  they  might  have  tbeir 
chance. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Republican  leaders  are  willfxiUy 
and  conscloasly  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  replacement  of  Roosevelt,  even  If  it  were  by  the  most 
patriotic  leadership  that  could  be  found,  would  catise  Hitler  to 
rejoice." 

The  oath  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  required  to  take  as  a  Cabinet 
member,  and  the  oath  which  the  Vice  President  must  take  upon 
assuming  the  offlce  of  Vice  President,  admits  of  no  compromise  or 
qualification  in  swearing  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  for  the  election  every  4  years  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  regardless  of  whether  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  at  war  or  at  peace. 

It  Is  not  up  to  Mr  Wallace  to  apologize  to  us  or  to  any  foreign 
ruler  for  our  celebration  of  Independence  or  for  the  Constitution  ot 
the  Umted  States. 
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Guayule  Rubber  Seen  as  Defense  Product 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Sevtember  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  September  12,  1940: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  12,  1940] 

GUATX7LS    HUBBKR    SEZN     AS    DEnCNSZ     PBOOUCT AKBON     MANTTTACTUSEB 

T7XCXS  THAT  PLANT  BE  CT7I.TIVATCD   UERK 

Cultivation  of  guayule  rubber  for  national  defense  as  a  national 
domestic  substitute  for  Imported  rubber  was  proposed  yesterday 
by  William  CNell.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  president  of  the  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..  32-year  veteran  of  the  Industry. 

The  guajrule  plant,  resembling  milkweed,  grows  profusely  In 
Texas  and  other  Southwestern  States  and  Mexico,  he  said,  and  has 
properties  equal  to  the  foreign  product.  It  has  been  used  for 
years  by  rubber  manufacturers,  he  explained,  when  prices  of 
Malaysian  crude  rubber  rose  to  60  cents  a  pound  or  more. 

"Why  copy  Hitler  with  costly  synthetic  rubber?  We  can  grow 
guayule  here  In  the  United  States."  Mr.  O'Nell  said  in  an  interview 
In  the  Hotel  Lextogton  before  departing  today  for  Akron.  Tire 
prices,  he  estimated,  woiild  double  with  the  use  of  synthetics  on  a 
large  scale. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  crude  rubber  committee  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  O'Nell  attended  in  Washington 
recent  sessions  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Committee's  sec- 
tion of  raw  material,  at  which  It  was  proposed  to  spend  $150,000.- 
000  to  develop  a  300,000-ton  annual  production  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

Cost  of  guayule  Mr.  O'NeU  put  at  25  cents  a  pound,  against  20 
cents  at  present  for  the  product  lmp>orted  from  Dutch  and  British 
possessions,  the  main  suppliers.  S3mthetic  rubber  now  costs  70 
cents,  he  said. 


Not  Government,  bot  Fanning,  Business,  and  In- 
dustry Have  Made  This  Country  Great 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  19,  1940 


EDrrORIAL     FROM     THE     GETTYSBURO      (PA.)      STAR     AND 

SENTINEL 


Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord  I  include  the  following  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Gettysburg  (Ba.)  Star  and  Sentinel  of  September  14, 
1940: 
I  From  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Star  and  Sentinel  of  September  14,  1940) 

"MOT     OOVXEHMSMT,     BTTT     FAKMING,     BTTSINISS,     AND     INDTTSTST     HAVE 
ICAOE  THIS  COUNTKT   GRKAT" 

Our  first  thought,  when  we  consider  one  of  Wendell  Willkle's 
apt  phrases.  Is  that  a  word  or  two  might  be  added  to  define  pos- 
sible shades  of  meaning.  However,  a  characteristic  of  the  anti- 
New  Deal  Presidential  candidate  is  that  he  speaks  In  clipped  sen- 
tences which  can  be  taken  In  only  one  way.  The  mailed  fist  is  not 
concealed  within  a  glove  of  smooth,  radio- tuned  words. 

The  man  on  the  street  gets  Willkie's  meaning  because  he  does 
not  have  to  p>arse  and  aniUyze  the  sentence.  Such  a  phrase  was 
this  emphatic  statement  by  WendeU  W^llklc: 

"Fanning,  business,  and  Industry  have  made  this  country  great — 
not  Government." 

A  political  writer  or  speaker  would  have  said:  -Farming,  busi- 
ness, and  indtistry  have  made  this  country  great  under  our  con- 
stltutlcmal,  denoocrmtic  (cnrn  of  government." 

But  no  political  writer  edits  WendeU  Willkie's  Q>eeche8.  No. 
WlUkle  tised  the  word  "government"  with  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  President  Lincoln  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 


"In  every  case  and  at  all  haza.'-ds  the  Government  must  be  per* 
petuated.  ■ 

In  that  emphatic  statement,  Lincoln  meant  but  one  thing: 
"The  form  of  government"  under  which  we  had  been  living  since 
1787. 

Everybody  knows  what  Lincoln  meant  by  "government."  He 
lived  his  patriotic  life  and  he  d^ed  a  martyr  for  that  "Govern- 
ment." He  saw  In  that  form  of  government  the  true  principles 
of  individual  human  existence,  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness for  all.  Lincoln  meant  that  "Government"  must  be  per- 
petuated not  for  the  dominance  of  the  Government  but  for  the 
people  who  live  under  that  Government;  those  who  under  it  are 
privileged  to  live  by  farming,  or  by  business,  or  by  Industry. 

When  we  ponder  the  full  force  of  the  words  "Government  by 
the  people"  we  revert  to  the  question:  Shall  the  people  rule 
over  their  governmental  agencies  or  shall  their  governmental 
officers  rule  the  people?  Under  our  form  of  government  a  public 
officer,  and  even  the  Government  itself.  Is  merely  an  agent  engaged 
to  do  the  will  of  the  people  The  Constitution  was  so  framed 
that  the  Government,  under  that  Constitution,  should  obey  and 
serve  the  will  of  the  people  without  violation  of  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  no  conflict  here  Both  Wlllkie  and  Lincoln  expressed 
the  same  thought 

As  Wlllkie  said :  "Farming,  business,  and  Industry  have  made 
this  country  great — not  Government  '  individual  and  free  farmers, 
businessmen  and  Industrialists,  and  employees  not  only  made  this 
country  great,  but  they  a'so  made  the  Government. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  perished,  althoujjh  it  has  passed  through 
many  crises  The  New  Deal  has  done  Its  utmost  by  deceit,  by 
subterfuge  and  bclitUement  of  that  same  form  of  government, 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  New  Deal  dictatorship.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  farming,  business,  and  industry  will  call  a  halt. 

At  the  election  next  November  there  can  be  no  leaning  away 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  The  men  and  women  of 
the  farms,  the  businesses,  and  the  industries  will  turn  the  New 
Deal  out  of  power  and  this  Nation  can  then  resume  Its  progress 
In  the  American  way 

Do  we  want  a  restoration  of  the  "American  way"? 


Resolutions  of  the  Western  Association  of  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commi.ssioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED  AT   ASSOCIATION   MEETING    AUGUST 

22-23.   1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  copies  of  several  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and 
Pish  Commissioners,  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  August  22  and 
23.  1940. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolution   No.    1 

Whereas  there  has  been  presented  a  resolution  asking  that  there 
be  set  up  one  Federal  conservation  organization  to  handle  all 
wUdllfe  matters:    and 

Whereas  this  proposal  Is  of  such  Importance  that  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Western  /association  of  State  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioners that  it  should  be  given  further  study:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Pish 
Commissioners  in  session  in  Seattle.  August  22  and  23.  1940.  does 
hereby  request  that  an  Interim  committee  be  appointed  to  study 
thoroughly  the  probable  results  of  such  a  reorganization  and  that 
this  committee  be  prepared  to  report  the  rcsiijts  of  the  study  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1941;  and  be  it  further 

Re3oli->€d.  That  this  same  committee  he  instructed  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  and  the  desirability  of  fonntUating  a  Western 
Federation  of  Wildlife  Interests  and  to  ask  all  sportsmen's  groups 
and  others  who  are  interested  In  the  development,  protection,  and 
m.inagement  of  the  wUdllfe  resources  of  the  West,  to  Join  in  one 
consistent  effort  to  demand  that  the  public  lands  of  the  West  be 
conserved  In  a  manner  that  will  accomplish  the  most  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people  and  that  the  exploitation  of  the 
pubhc  resoiuces  of  the  West  for  private  profit  be  curtaUed;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  If.  after  direct  contact  with  the  sportsmen's 
groups  of  the  West,  it  is  found  to  be  advisable,  an  invltatie  n  be 
extended  to  all  wildlife  organizations  in  the  West  to  meet  witli 
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the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish  Commi.<?sloners 
at  US  next  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
very  important  matter  and  setting  up  an  organization  that  will 
have  for  its  puiTX)8e  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  above;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  organization  be  authorized 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $200  in  the  year  1940  41  for  his  expenses 
In  carrying  on  the  business  of  this  organization. 

I  Resolution   No.   3 

Be  it  Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game 
and  Fl-sh  Commi.s.'-ioncrs  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  passage 
of  S  3739.  Introduced  In  the  third  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress whjch  hiis  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  May  29  (legislative 
day.  May  28).  1940.  and  is  now  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
In   the  House  of   Representatives,   which   bill   reads  as  follows: 

"An  Tct  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  in  the  establishment  of  wildlife-restoration  projects  to 
be  owned  by  the  respective  States  and  maintained  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  laws. 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  aid  the  States  in  wUdUfe-restoratlon  projects,  and 
for  other  purpjses,"  approved  September  2.  1937.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  8  Title  to  any  real  or  personal  property  acquired,  con- 
structed, or  Improved  by  any  State  throuRh  the  use  of  funds 
paid  to  It  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  fhall  be  vested  in 
such  State;  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  to  maintain. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  laws,  any  wildlife-restora- 
tion project  established  In  such  State;-  with  the  use  of  funds 
paid  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  actj  " 

And  that  the  Representatives  from  the  States  which  are  mem- 
bers of  this  as.sorlation  be  requested  to  use  every  influence  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  8  of  the  original  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec  8  To  maintain  wildlife-restoration  projects  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  States 
according  to  their  respective  laws." 


Resolution    No     5 

WTierens  the  United  States  Government  has.  at  great  expense, 
built  what  is  known  as  the  Bear  River  migratory-bird  refuge  In 
Utah;    and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  hub  of  migration  of  most  of  the  migratory  birds 
In  the  western  flyways;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  amount  of  water  passing  through  the 
spillways  and  into  Great  Salt  Lake  during  the  spring  run-offs;   and 

\\niereas  if  this  water  is  stored  during  the  spring  sea.eon.  it  will 
supplement  the  water  supply  for  this  refuce2  to2  thr2  extent  that 
50-percent  additional  duck  feed  can  be  developec,  and  will  be  a 
factor  in  the  elimination  of,  western  duck  sickness,  and  will  tend 
to  make  this  refuge  operate  as  the  builders  desire:   and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Congress 
H  R  5236.  which  calls  for  appropriations  to  build  a  dam  in  the 
Bear  River  for  the  purp<5se  of  accomplishing  the  above:  and 

Whereas  it  seem?  that  the  resolution  In  Congress  is  not  being 
given  the  proper  consideration:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioner?.  In  .session  in  Seattle,  Augu.st  22  and  23.  1940.  does 
hereby  a.'k.  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  States  benefited  by  the 
western  flvways  cf  migratory  wild  fowl,  that  the  appropriation  be 
made  In  order  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  may  have  funds 
available  for  the  development  of  the  Deweyville  Dam  to  supplement 
the  Bear  River  bird  refuge  water  supply;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Sf>cretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  11  Western 
States. 

Resolution  No.  9 

Whereas  S  "nate  bill  No.  2576.  granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  receive  all  moneys  collected  for  such  activities  as 
having,  grazing,  trapping,  etc..  on  wildlife  refuges  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fl.«h  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  wildfowl  refuges  located  In  the  various 
States  on  which  there  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  now  fur 
bearers  that  aie  held  with  title  vested  In  the  several  States:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fi.^ii 
Commhssioners.  in  session  in  Seattle.  August  22  and  23.  1940.  does 
hereby  protest  the  taking  of  fur  bearers  on  the  above-mentioned 
are.-ii  except  In  accordance  with  the  State  laws  or  in  cooiieration 
with  the  varlou.s  States  after  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
has  been  mutually  agreed  upon;  and  be  it  further 

Rrsolvcd.  That  a  copv  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  IXpartment  of  the  Interior.  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  to  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  11  Western 
States. 


A   Contented   and    Pro.sperous   People   Are   Not   a 
Prey  to  Subversive  Doctrines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  September  13.  1940      - 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  quote  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federalionist,  an  official  publication  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Govern- 
ment, has  written  some  trenchant  observations  relative  to 
the  "fifth  column." 

Mr.  Jacobs  pointed  out  that  the  real  dan.^^er  to  our  country 
arises  from  the  discontent  growing  out  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  lack  of  opportunity.  The  real  menace  in  our  midst 
is  the  political  candidate  or  the  pseudo-patriot  who  arrogates 
to  himself  the  sole  and  exclusive  properties  of  Americanism 
and  who  uses  an  emergency  as  an  excuse  for  advocating  the 
abolition  cf  demccratic  processes.    Beware  of  him!    Up  and 

down  our  land  today  are  marching  the  forces  of  special  privi- 
lege wrapped  in  the  American  flag,  many  of  them  running  for 
political  office,  chorusing  alike,  although  in  different  language, 
a  demand  that  we  crack  down  upon  free  speech,  free  assem- 
bly, and  organized  labor. 

Here  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  which  I  think  emi- 
nently worthy  of  study: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  "fifth  column"? 
What  Is  th"  "fifth  column"?  It  is  an  organization  of  the  disaffected 
who  at  the  appointed  hour  wouid  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy.  But 
there  has  been  some  loose  thinking  about  thL«.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  much  to  fear  from  the  enemy  who  comes  among  us  to  preach 
dlsafTectlcn  We  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  We  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  enemy  within  who.  often  posing  as  a  lOO-percent 
patriot,  would  fertilize  the  soil  in  which  discontent  can  take  root 
and  flourish  by  emptying  democracy  of  Its  meaning.  He  Is  the  man 
who.  in  the  pretense  of  protecting  our  liberties,  would  crush  our 
liberties.  He  is  the  man  who.  on  the  pretext  of  national  necessity, 
would  stamp  out  free  speech,  the  free  press,  the  right  of  assembly, 
the  right  to  unite  with  our  fellows  to  promote  our  collective  Inter- 
ests He  Is  the  low-wage  payer  and  the  exploiter  cf  labor.  He  Is  the 
fellow  who  thinks  10  cents  an  hour  quite  enough  for  the  support  of 
a  worklngmans  family,  who  thinks  that  It  Is  perfectly  all  right  to 
work  labor  60  or  70  hours  a  week  without  being  restrained  In  any 
manner  by  the  nece  slty  of  having  to  pay  for  the  overtime.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance  In  history  in  which  a  well-fed,  well- 
clothed,  well-housed,  and  contented  people  have  succumbed  to 
strange  and  desperate  remedies  for  Imaginary  ills. 


Richard  Rollins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  rendering  a  great  service  to  his  country. 
I  mention  him  only  because  he  typifies  a  corps  of  America's 
new  unsung  heroes. 

For  the  past  8  years,  day  anc^  night,  he  has  been  In  action 
on  the  firing  lines  of  our  dangerous  un-American  front.  He 
was  the  first  official  soldier  appointed  by  the  congressional 
body  to  combat  America's  "fifth  column."  As  chief  investi- 
gator of  the  McCormack  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, he  and  his  capable  battery  of  as.si.stants  tracked  down 
volumes  ot  evidence  that  even  today  would  shock  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  congre-vsional  record  dating 
back  over  6  years  ago. 
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In  1934  he  furnished  his  congressional  superiors  with  an 
accurate  blueprint  of  "fifth  column"  planned  destruction  of 
American  democracy.  Not  only  did  he  trace  the  origin  and 
current  activities  of  these  subversive  groups,  but  he  Identified 
the  perpetrators  as  well.  He  furnished  definite  proof  of  de- 
liberate acts  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  government  to  incite 
treason  against  our  Government.  The  mechanics  of  the 
vicious  underground  and  Its  fantastic  plans  painted  an  al- 
most unbelievable  picture  then.  But  to  our  sorrow  it  has  all 
proven  too  unvarnished  and  matter  of  fact  in  its  graphic 
detail  today. 

Ever  since  then.  5  years  ago,  when  he  completed  his  work 
for  the  committee,  this  man  has  and  still  is,  engaged  in 
fighting  its  enemies  within  our  borders.  His  is  a  perilous 
job  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  so  often  incurs  per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

It  Is  therefore  fitting  that  I  call  the  name  of  Richard  Rol- 
lins to  the  attention  of  this  distinguished  Congress  as  a  sym- 
bol of  reward  for  a  patriotic  American  who  has  placed  honor 
for  his  coimtry  above  worldly  goods.  Without  his  help  and 
the  help  of  an  army  of  imsung  other  American  patriots  and 
patriotic  organizations,  these  findings  would  still  be  a  hidden 
time  bomb  set  to  explode  on  a  peace-loving  Nation  with  all 
the  fury  that  was  recently  unleashed  in  Kenvil. 


No  Faith  In  Volunteering? — Army  Planned 
Elaborate  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    BRUCE    CATTON 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  general  debate 
on  the  Burke- Wadsworth  bill,  I  took  the  position  that  the 
voluntary  enlistment  system  for  the  United  States  Army 
had  not  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

On  the  basis  of  3-year  enlistments  with  a  base  pay  of 
$21  monthly,  the  strength  of  the  Army  has  been  increased 
to  315.000  men  as  of  September  14,  1940. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  above  date  with  partial 
reports  available  for  August  a  total  of  38,333  men  are  listed 
as  recruits  for  last  month.  When  the  final  reports  are  re- 
ceived for  August  the  total  is  expected  to  pass  the  40,000 
mark. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  very  timely  article  written  by 
Bruce  Catton,  well-known  Washington  columnist,  in  which 
he  reveals  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  controversial 
topic  of  conscription. 

Possibly  Mr.  Catton's  article  fully  explains  the  position  of 
the  Honorable  Harry  Woodring,  former  Secretary  of  War, 
who.  on  June  20,  1940,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  declared: 

Hew  any  falr-mlndcd  Member  of  Congress  could  say  that  we 
have  given  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  with  the  United 
States  Army  Service  a  fair  trial,  and  that  It  has  broken  down,  and 
therefore  we  need  the  compulsory  service,  is  beyond  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Catton's  article  is  as  follows: 

Bbucs  Catton  ik  Washington 

no  faith  m  volxtntceking? axmt  planned  elaborate  campaign 

WASBntGTON. — Now  that  the  amoke  has  settled  over  the  scrap  on 
the  draft  bill,  a  couple  of  extremely  odd  things  about  the  whole 
business  remain  to  be  examined. 

First  Is  the  matter  of  voluntary  enlistment  as  a  means  of  filling 
up  the  ranks  of  a  greatly  enlarged  Army. 

During  debate  on  the  biU.  administration  spckesmen  Eald  over 
and  over  again  that  the  War  Department  had  atieolutely  no  faith 
in  volunteering  as  a  means  of  getting  a  lot  of  men  In  a  hurry. 
They  also  asserted  that  to  try  to  combine  volunteering  and  con- 


scription— as  contemplated  in  the  Fish  amendment — would  simply 
mean  delay  and  confusion.  Lastly.  It  was  asserted  that  In  the 
World  War  the  United  States  was  never  able  to  raise  more  than 
40.000  men  In  1  month  by  volunteer  enlistments. 

Planned  to  recruit  790.000  men 

Simple  fact,  however.  Is  that  the  original  protective  mobilization 
plan  of  the  War  Department — the  Army's  official  schedule  for  war. 
until  the  present  draft  bill  came  along — set  up  a  scheme  very 
much  like  the  Fish  proposal  for  raising  a  wartime  army. 

F\jrthermorc.  this  scheme  called  for  raising  the  Army  to  war 
strength  pending  application  of  the  draft  by  enlisting — not  400.000 
men.  as  the  Pish  amendment  would  have  provided,  but  790.000 

It's  all  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  called  American  Selective  Service. 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Selective  Service  Committee  and  Issued  In  October  1939. 

At  that  time  the  Army  did  not  dream  of  getting  a  draft  law  in 
time  of  peace  All  the  figuring  was  done  on  the  Idea  that  a  draft 
law  could  be  passrd  only  after  war  broke  out.  and  that  it  would  be 
at  least  60  days  before  drafted  men  would  start  coming  into  camp. 
During  those  60  days.  It  was  proposed  to  get  at  least  790.000  re- 
cruits for  Army,  Navy.  National  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps. 
Extensive  drive  outlined 

A  gigantic  enlistment  camp?.ign  to  accomplish  this  was  envisaged. 
Each  Governor  was  to  set  up  a  drive  covering  his  own  State, 
reaching  down  Into  each  city  and  county,  all  of  which  would  be 
allotted  their  quotas  of  men  Civilian  committees  would  be  set  up 
to  see  that  the  quotas  were  met. 

"The  promotional  work  to  accomplish  this  result  In  each  com- 
munity." says  the  pamphlet.  "Is  similar  to  other  drives  the  me- 
chanics of  which  are  easily  understood  and  frequently  employed  " 

This  whole  procedure  was  almost  exactly  like  the  procedure  called 
for  by  the  Fish  amendment,  except  that  it  was  aimed  at  getting 
twice  as  many  men.  Just  Incidentally,  the  pamphlet  reven.'s  that 
in  the  first  60  days  after  we  entered  the  war  in  1917  all  arms  of  the 
service  took  in  290.000  men  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
Last  June:  "Nothing  to  do" 

Another  odd  point  is  that  only  3  months  ago  the  administration 
was  trying  hard  to  get  Congress  to  adjourn — on  the  ground  there 
was  nothing  more  for  It  to  do. 

Joint  Republican  and  rank-and-file  Democratic  opposition  killed 
this  move.  Congress  stayed  on  the  Job.  Since  then  It  has  passed 
the  twc-ocean  Navy  bill,  the  National  Guard  mobilization  bill,  and 
the  Draft  Act,  and  has  taken  on  the  excess-profits  tax  in  addition. 
If  the  administration  had  had  its  way  la^t  June,  none  of  these  acts 
would  have  been  put  through. 


Federal  Pen.sions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevteviher  19,  1940 


LETTER  TO  PAWTUCKET  (R.  I.)  TIMES 


Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  appearing  in  the 
Pawtucket  <R.  I.)  Times,  relative  to  Federal  pensions,  signed 
by  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

[From  the  Pawtucket  (R   I.)  Times] 
the  times  letteh  box — fedesal  pensions 
Editor  of  the  Times: 

On  Wednesday  evening.  September  11.  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
President  Roosevelt  addressed  the  delegates  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Team.'iters,  Chatiffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers' 
convention,  and  the  address  was  broadcast  over  the  radio.  I  quote 
the  following  from  his  address:  "Our  progress  must  continue  to 
be  a  steady  and  deliberate  one — we  cannot  stand  still,  we  cannot 
slip  back  We  must  look  forward  to  certain  definite  things  In  the 
future.  For  example,  the  benefits  of  social  security  should  be 
broadened  and  extended,  unemployment  In.surance  should  cover  a 
larger  number  of  workers.  Our  old-age  pension  system  should  be 
Improved  and  extended,  the  amount  of  pension  should  be  in- 
cieased.  and  above  all.  these  pensions  must  he  given  In  a  manner 
which  will  respect  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  service  and  labor 
which  our  aged  c.tizens  have  given  to  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  soon  the  United  States  will  have  a  national  system  under 
which  no  needy  man  or  woman  within  our  Iwrders  will  lack  a 
minimum  old-age  pension  which  will  provide  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  to  the  end  of  the  road— without  havin<?  to 
go  to  the  poorhouse  to  get  It  And  I  look  forward  to  a  system 
which  In  addition  to  this  t>are   minimum  will  enable   those   who 
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have  faithfully  tolled  in  any  occupation  to  build  up  add.tional 
security  for  their  old  age  which  wUl  aUow  them  to  live  In  comfort 
and   happiness  " 

What  beautiful  words  and  what  beautiful  thoughts  were  ex- 
pressed by  our  President;  and  as  they  came  over  the  radio  with 
splendid  Intonation  of  the  President's  well-modulated  voice,  what 
Inspiration  it  must  have  given  ctir  elderly  and  middle-aged  citizens 
to  know  that  their  President  said  it  was  his  hope  that  soon  we 
would  have  a  national  system  in  ojjeratlon  that  would  provide 
tor  an  adequate  pension  that  would  allow  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

If  President  Roosevelt  Is  sincere  in  bringing  his  hope  to  a  reality 
as  he  expressed  it  to  his  audience,  he  can  do  it  before  this  present 
session  of  Congress  adjourns  There  Is  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  5620)  which  alms  to 
amend  the  present  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  embody  the 
changes  that  the  President  hopes  for.  The  bill  Is  now  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  was  sponsored  by  one 
of  his  own  political  party.  Congressman  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
of  the  State  of  Washington  It  has  a  sound  tax  ba.se  which  was 
suggested  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Paul  Studenskl  of  New  York 
University,  the  tax  expert  called  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  analvze  the  tax  bases  of  measures  of  this  type 

The  Magnuson  petition.  No.  15.  to  bring  this  bill  out  on  the  floor 
Jor  debate  carries  the  signatures  of  205  Congressmen,  and  only 
needs  13  more  signatures  at  this  date.  We  fully  understand  the 
necessity  of  appropriations  for  national-defense  purposes,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  first  line  of  defense  Is  happy  and  con- 
tented population  In  which  the  seeds  of  fascism,  communism,  or 
"fifth  columnists"  could  never  be  sown. 

If  President  Roosevelt  is  sincere  In  his  hopes  for  an  adequate 
pension,  as  he  expri-ssed  in  his  address  referred  to  above,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  use  his  influence  with  Congressman  Robert  L. 
DouGHTON.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  13  more  Congressmen  to  sign  the  Magnuson  petition,  No.  15. 
to  bring  the  bill  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate. 

Let  us  hope  the  President  will  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  hope 
for  a  real  social  security.     Actions  speak  louder  than  words 

John  BBAOBtrnT. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  September  14.  1940. 


Forty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  JewLsh  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

I  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1940 


SPEECH  OF  GOV.  V^TIXIAM  H.  VANDERBILT.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of  Gov.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  at  patriotic  services  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Con- 
stitution. Sunday  morning.  September  1,  1940,  at  the  forty- 
fifth  annual  encampment  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States: 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  forty-fifth  annual  encampment  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  It  seems  to  me  particularly  appropriate  that 
In  this  time  when  religious  and  political  persecutions  have  swept 
the  Continent  of  Europe  almost  liare  of  democracies  that  the  State 
of  Rhode  I.-^land.  where  was  established  the  first  government  in  the 
world  to  gtiarnntee  to  its  citizens  complete  civil  and  religious 
libertv.  should  participate  In  these  exercises.  The  land  of  Roger 
Williams  has.  since  Its  Inception,  stood  for  the  freedoms  and  the 
rights  upon  which  our  Nation  Is  based.  It  has  been  peculiarly  free 
In  its  idia-s  and  peculiarly  outspoken  in  Its  beliefs.  While  being  the 
first  State  to  declare  its  Independence  of  England,  it  was  the  last 
to  Join  the  Union,  and  only  did  so  after  the  adoption  of  the  first 
10  amendments— better  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Rhode  I.sland 
has  been  and  is  a  particularly  Independent  State — a  fighting  State — 
ready  to  risk  everything  for  the  liberties  and  freedom  It  holds  so 
dear. 

It  Is  fitting,  too.  that  these  exercises  should  be  held  on  the  deck 
Of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution — "Old  Ironsides'— the  second  oldest 
ship  In  the  United  States  Navy,  which  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
enduring  qualities  of  cur  American  democracy.  This  ship  was  one 
of  the  most  important  defense  units  during  those  critical  days  fol- 
lowing our  successful  war  of  independence.  In  1798  the  Constitu- 
tion helped  to  clear  our  coast  line  and  the  West  Indies  of  French 
privateers.  Frcm  then  until  1805  it  saw  service  in  Tripcli  against 
pirates,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  she  was  the  pride  of  our  Navy 
and  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  our  naval  victories.    In  the  almost 


150  years  since  the  launching  of  the  CoTistitution  from  nearby  Harttl 
shipyard,  ships  and  sailors  and  naval  strategy  have  changed,  yet 
this  ship  beais  a  record  which  any  unit  of  oiu-  modern  fleet  would  be 
proud  to  emulate. 

While  our  dreadnoughts  of  today,  our  fast  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
our  airplane  carriers  and  submarines,  and  all  the  other  units  which 
go  to  make  up  our  present  Navy  in  no  way  resemble  "Old  Ironsides," 
a  link  does  exist  between  this  wooden  ship  upon  whose  deck  we  stand 
this  morning  and  the  ships  of  steel  which  comprise  our  modern 
battle  fleet.  This  ship,  the  Constitution,  was  built  in  the  hour 
of  need  of  a  very  young  and  struggling  republic.  The  ships  which 
are  leaving  the  ways  today  and  which  will  soon  Join  our  modern 
Navy  are  being  built  in  the  hour  of  need  of  a  great  republic — grown 
to  manhood.  National  defense  was  the  cry  of  nearly  150  years  ago, 
national  defense  la  the  cry  and  the  vital  need  of  today.  Our  Con- 
stitution, our  way  of  life,  our  very  thoughts  and  Ideas  are  perhaps 
more  seriously  challenged  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  many  of  us  in  this  country  labored  under 
the  comfortable  illusion  that  3.000  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  and  four 
or  five  or  six  thousand  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean  afforded  us  unassailable 
security.  Our  national  energy  was  directed  toward  solving  great 
constructive  needs,  stimulating  Industry  and  agriculture,  finding 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  promoting  better  housing,  encouraging 
social  advance.  We  are  still  interested  in  doing  all  that  we  can  In 
those  directions,  but  we  have  come  to  realize  as  a  result  of  the 
events  we  have  witnessed  abroad  that  our  conception  of  security 
was  false.  We  saw  free  and  democratic  nation  after  nation  disap- 
pear from  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  saw  the  tide  of  totalitarian- 
ism engulf  one  nation  after  another,  and  we  began  to  realize  that 
our  only  security  lay  In  being  so  strong  ourselves  that  no  other 
nation  would  dare  challenge  us.  We  realized  that  preparedness  for 
war  was  our  only  chance  for  peace.  As  this  realization  has  grown, 
we  have  painfully,  slowly,  begun  to  undertake  the  greatest  peace- 
time program  of  national  defense  In  our  history. 

Something  over  $14,000,000,000  has  been  authorized  to  raise  our 
air,  naval,  and  military  forces  to  unprecedented  strength  in  times 
ot  peace.  Let  us  only  hope  that  our  awakening  has  not  been  too  late 
and  that  we  can  shake  off  the  lethargy,  which  has  bound  vis,  in  time 
to  be  ready  for  any  challenge  we  may  have  to  face. 

For  many  years  veteran  organizations,  yours  among  them,  have 
demanded  a  more  adequate  national  defense.  You,  as  veterans, 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  national  defense  and  as  fellow  veterans 
I  tjelieve  you  will  agree  with  me  that  every  man  is  a  better  man  In 
war  and  a  better  citizen  at  peace  for  having  had  a  certain  amount 
of  military  discipline. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  In  the  free  processes  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  I  believe  In  the  full  discussion  by  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  of  all  measures  affecting  our  lives  as  citizens, 
but  I  must  admit  that  at  times  I  grow  Impatient  at  the  apparent 
endless  bickering  and  useless  waste  of  time — at  times  I  question  the 
sincerity  of  some  who  seem  to  use  their  prerogative  of  discussing 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing.  I  am  Impatient  of  the  tactics 
of  those  men  of  both  parties  who  have  by  one  technicality  or  another 
delayed  final  consideration  and  passing  of  a  compulsory  military 
training  law.  There  should,  of  course,  be  careful  consideration  and 
free  disctisslon  of  such  a  measure,  but  stalling  methods  and  partisan 
political  considerations  should  play  no  part. 

I  believe  that  the  Inunedlate  passage  of  a  selective  military  service 
bill  is  essential  to  our  national  defense,  and,  furthermore,  I  believe 
such  an  act  Is  entirely  In  keeping  with  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  p>eople  of  this  cotintry  feel 
as  I  do  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  lend  all  aid  short  of  war  to 
Great  Britain  In  her  strtiggle  against  the  totalitarian  states.  I  feel 
that  these  things  are  steps  which,  if  taken  before  It  Is  too  late,  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  this  Nation  at  peace. 

We  do  not  want  war.  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  determined 
to  protect  our  way  of  life,  our  form  of  goverrunent,  otir  freedom 
of  the  press  and  speech,  our  right  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  con.science.  and  all  other  rights  and  privileges, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 

The  war  that  is  going  on  in  Europe  today  is  not  simply  a  war 
between  nations.  It  Is  a  war  of  two  opposite  and  diametrically  op- 
posed philosophies  of  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  philosophy  of  the 
State  where  the  individual  counts  for  nothing  except  where  he  or 
she  may  be  used  as  a  small  cog  or  part  of  a  machine — a  totalitarian 
machine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man.  of 
Individual  rights,  liberties,  and  choices — a  democratic  nation.  We, 
because  of  our  background,  our  history,  our  progress,  because  of  the 
very  things  that  have  made  us  a  great  Nation,  are  Inevitably  and 
Irrevocably  committed  to  the  democratic  side.  It  is  a  time  In  the 
world  when  we  here  in  America  should  take  our  democracy  down 
off  the  shelf  and  study  It  anew,  when  we  should  refresh  our  memories 
and  brighten  our  appreciation  of  what  our  form  of  government  really 
means  to  us  as  individuals.  It  means  that  we  can  have  meetings 
such  as  this  one  this  morning,  attended  by  men  and  women  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color,  and  we  can  If  we  wish  discuss  at  this  meeting 
matters  pertaining  to  our  political  and  social  welfare,  that  we  can 
criticize  our  Government,  that  we  can  advocate  candidates  of  our 
own  choosing  for  various  cfBces,  that  we  can  go  to  any  church 
or  no  church  as  we  may  .see  fit,  that  we  can  read  any  newspaper  we 
like,  listen  to  any  radio  broadcast  we  like,  see  any  movie  or  play  we 
like  and  live  In  peace  and  tranquillity  with  our  families  free  from 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure.  It  means  that  we  have  fair  courta 
to  which  we  may  appeal  for  Justice  and  where  regardless  cf  otir 
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social,  financial,  or  religious  standing  we  will  receive  It.  It  means  all 
those  things  and  many  others,  none  ot  which  we  could  enjoy  In  a 
tctalltar'.an  state  Those  are  the  things  which  we  are  determined 
to  defend;  those  are  the  things  tor  which  we  are  willing  to  spend 
our  money,  our  time,  and.  If  necessary,  otir  Uvea  because  those  are 
the  things  which  make  life  worthwhile  to  us. 

Our  Nation  today  Is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  preparedness 
and  national  defense.  At  the  moment  we  are  floundering.  We. 
as  a  Nation,  have  not  found  our  feet  and  placed  them  on  the  direct 
path  which  Is  the  shortest  route  to  national  defense.  I  say  this 
not  In  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  a  period  of  lost  motion,  wasted  effort,  and  we  lack  co- 
ordination and  direction.  Tltne — valuable  time — Is  being  lost. 
Perhaps  this  Is  Inevitable  In  the  transition  period  between  the 
lethargy  of  the  past  and  the  activity  of  the  future,  but  if  we 
are  to  make  our  form  of  government  work  in  competition  with 
the  world  of  totalitarian  states,  we  must  cut  this  lest  motion 
to  a  minimum.  We  must  prove  that  we.  as  a  democracy,  can 
function  adequately.  sulBclently.  and  promptly  We  must  not  for- 
get that  totalitarian  state*,  by  means  of  agents  cleverly  placed  In 
this  country,  will  strive  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase  our 
confusion  and  our  delays.  We  know  that  we  have  Trojan  horses 
and  "fifth  columnists"  within  our  gates  It  is  time  we  took  off 
the  kid  gloves  of  diplomacy  and  dealt  with  these  people  with  the 
bare  fists  of  Amerlcanlam. 

We  must  preserve  our  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
Inject  Into  It  more  coordination,  more  efficiency,  more  speed.  I 
have  every  faith  that  we  will  do  this:  that  we  will  emerge  vic- 
torious, whether  In  peace  or  in  war,  but  we  have  no  time  to  lose 
and  no  time  to  waste  on  the  man  or  woman  of  whatever  party 
who  plays  politics  with  national  defense,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  our  liberty,  security,  and  our  personal  freedom. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  in  the  Federal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
aug:nst  body  for  almost  4  years  and  have  served  en  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  the  Civil  Service. 

During  this  time  I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
close  relationship  between  working  conditions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  workers  outside  the  Government.  Establishment 
of  a  good  working  policy  in  the  Government  and  a  few 
organized  industries  eventually  results  in  similar  policies  for 
all  industry  generally.  And.  similarly,  I  am  cominced  that 
any  break-down  in  conditions  of  work  in  the  Federal  service 
will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  employer, 
and  if  it  permits  decent  labor  standards  within  Ito  own  baili- 
wick to  be  smashed  it  will  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  a  bad  example  for  all  the  employers  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  last  8  years  the  Congress  has  enacted  laws  designed 
to  further  and  protect  decent  standard  working  conditions. 
It  has  made  specific  reqiiirements  of  industrial  leaders.  Spe- 
cifically, the  maximum  number  of  hours,  the  minimum  wages, 
and  assurance  of  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  are  re- 
quired of  all  employers  in  private  enterprise.  Those  who  vio- 
late these  provisions  are  prosecuted  by  our  Government.  Now 
It  would  be  ironic  and  inconsistent  indeed  if  the  prosecutor 
were  guilty  of  the  same  practices  as  the  violator.  It  could  not 
help  but  create  dissatisfaction,  which  would  be  completely 
unfortunate  in  these  times  when  national  unity  is  so  very 
Important. 

SCUOT78   THRXAT 

Right  now  a  serious  break-down  in  labor  standards  in  the 
Federal  service  threatens.  It  should  be  prevented  in  the 
Interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  in- 
formally requested  nondefense  departments  of  Government 
to  save  approximately  one-tenth  of  their  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  allocated  by  this  Congress  for  specific 
use.  The  savings  are  to  be  made  arbitrarily,  and  the  money 
Is  reportedly  to  be  used  for  defense  purposes. 

Now,  as  one  of  the  many  Americans  who  served  his  coun- 
try during  the  last  war,  no  one  is  more  deeply  interested  in 


an  adequate  national  defense  than  I.  I  do  not  want  to 
advocate  anything  that  would  be  detrimental  to  that  objec- 
tive. I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  body  shares  my 
position  on  this  matter.  But  I  insist  that  if  these  savings 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  our  loyal  Government  workers  it 
will  be  harmful  to  our  national-defense  program. 

Every  single  worker  in  the  Federal  Government  is  an 
American  citizen.  All  of  them  have  taken  an  oath  to  per- 
form their  duties  faithfully  and  loyally.  I  have  a  statement 
here  from  the  President  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America,  an  organization  of  Government  employees,  which 
expresses  clearly  the  attitude  of  these  faithful  public  ser- 
vants.   I  quote: 

Federal  employees  are  completely  willing  to  bear  their  Just  and 
proportionate  burdens  In  America  s  national-defense  program,  and 
are  in  fact  doing  so. 

Like  other  citizens,  they  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  in  the  form  of  increased  taxes,  and  higher  living  costs.  In 
addition  to  these  burdens  of  citizenship,  they  are  making  special 
contributions  in  the  form  of  uncompensated  overtime,  stepped -up 
production,  curtailed  leave,  and  virtual  elimination  of  merited 
promotions  and  earned  wage  increases. 

Jacob  B&kek. 
President,  United  Federal  Workers  o/  America. 

Mr.  Baker  is  right.  Government  workers  are  not  only 
shouldering  their  just  share  of  the  defense  program;  they  are 
in  fact  carrying  more  of  the  burden  than  the  average  citi- 
zen. For  instance,  in  private  industry  the  workers  are  com- 
pensated for  overtime  pursuant  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act, 
but  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  which  administers  the 
law,  employees  get  no  overtime  pay. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  permitted  to  carry  out  its 
so-called  economy  plans,  even  greater  hardships  will  face 
employees  in  the  Federal  service.  To  achieve  its  purpose, 
the  Bureau  is  using  its  well-known  procedure  of  setting  up 
reserves  for  each  department.  The  savings  contemplated 
are  larger  than  ever  before.  Conservative  estimates  place 
the  total  amount  at  $400,000,000.  This  sum  of  money  will 
be  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  worker.  The  Bureau  cannot 
touch  fixed  funds  and  trust  accounts. 

I  want  to  outline  in  part  what  these  reserves  will  mean 
to  the  affected  agencies  and  their  employees. 

First.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  appropriations  cut  will  be 
that  vacancies  as  they  occur  will  not  be  filled.  This  places  an 
extra  burden  of  work  on  the  remaining  employees.  With  a 
smaller  staff  sharing  the  same  or  an  even  greater  work  load, 
output  will  necessarily  fall  off.  efficiency  will  slump,  and 
morale  of  the  personnel  will  be  undermined. 

Second.  If  this  policy  is  pursued,  added  overtime  will  follow 
with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a  break-down  in  the  hours 
established  for  the  Federal  service.  This,  too,  would  affect 
output,  efficiency,  and  morale. 

Third.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  under  the  Budget 
Bureau's  plans  a  slash  in  salary  will  result.  The  effects  of 
this  on  Government  workers  and  on  those  in  private  industry 
need  no  comment. 

Now,  if  we  disregard  completely  the  welfare  of  Govern- 
ment workers,  it  is  still  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this 
country  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  plans  be  checked. 

In  these  days  when  democracy  is  on  trial,  it  would  be  fatal 
to  have  a  government  whose  day-to-day  fimctions  floundered 
in  inefficiency.  These  day-to-day  functions  are  the  heart  of 
Government  operation.  These  operations  are  tremendously 
Important.  If  the^e  functions  are  impaired,  the  entire  de- 
fense program  will  be  impaired.  It  is  extremely  impMDrtant 
that  our  Federal  ser\'ice  should  continue  to  operate  smoothly 
and  effectively.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  competent,  well- 
trained  personnel.    We  must  have  loyal,  devoted  employees. 

Tliis  Government  has  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to  train 
Its  personnel  to  do  a  competent,  thorough  job.  We  should 
not  tolerate  any  practice  which  would  hinder  the  smooth 
operation  of  government;  nor  arty  policy  which  would  result 
in  trained  workers,  who  represent  a  Government  investment 
and  a  national  asset,  leaving  the  Federal  service  to  seek 
fields  where  returns  are  richer  and  treatment  more  con- 
siderate. 

We  must  give  deej>est  attention  to  the  elements  of  m.orale 
and  loyalty  in  government.    The  loyalty  is  there,  but  the  Gov- 
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emment  should  not  deliberately  set  out  to  undermine  these 
highly  es.sential  qualities.  If  we  permit  such  practices,  then 
the  Government  Will  inadvertently  become  its  own  "fifih 
column." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  refused  to  give  simple  public 
assurance  that  it  does  not  plan  through  fiscal  legerdemain  to 
lower  labor  standards  in  the  Government  service.  On  Labor 
Day,  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  labor's  gains  will  not 
be  lost.  But  no  assurance  has  been  given  to  Government 
workers  that  their  labor  standards  will  be  protected.  If  labor 
standards  are  smashed  in  the  Government  service,  it  will  only 
signify  the  beginning  of  a  Nation-wide  deterioration  in  labor 
standards  for  all  American  workers.  The  Government  must 
not.  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  permit  or  encourage  this  to  be 
done. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  make.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  this  body  is  competent  enough  to  study  the 
fiscal  needs  of  government  and  to  make  proper  recommenda- 
tions and  appropriations.  But  apparently  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  disagrees  with  me. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  gave  careful  scrutiny  to  the  fiscal  estimates  for  Gov- 
ernment agencies  at  public  hearings.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  appeared  before  these  bodies.  Departmental  admin- 
istrators prepared  careful  estimates  and  presented  briefs, 
and  citizens,  civic  bodies,  and  employee  groups  also  gave  their 
views.  On  the  ba.sis  of  these  presentations  and  its  own  de- 
liberations, this  Congress  voted  for  appropriations  for  all 
departments  of  government,  defense  and  nondefense.  It 
allocated  funds  to  each  according  to  its  best  lights. 

Now.  I  am  informed  that  the  Biweau  of  the  Budget  appar- 
ently does  not  think  that  the  best  lights  of  this  august  body 
are  bright  enough.  They  are  implying  that  we  appropriated 
$400  000.000  too  much  for  nondefense  and  were  short  by  that 
amount  for  defen.se  purposes.  If  that  is  their  position,  let 
them  appear  before  congressional  appropriations  committees 
and  state  their  case. 

Granting  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  the  right  to 
shift  funds  about  in  the  interest  of  better  administration,  as 
need  is  demonstrated,  they  are  overstepping  their  bounds 
when  they  reappropriate  funds  in  such  staggering  amounts 
as  $400,000,000.  earmarked  by  Congress  for  specific  purposes. 
If  there  is  any  reallocating  to  be  done  in  such  quantity,  this 
Congress  should  do  it.  I  cannot  approve  of  this  fiscal  chi- 
canery. Therefore,  it  is  my  strong  feeUng  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  be  called  upon  to  explain  just  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  they  Intend  to  do  with  moneys  appropriated 
by  Congress,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  apparently  give 
public  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  break-down  in  labor 
standards  in  the  Federal  service,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  do  so.  It  is  our  public  responsibility  to  encourage 
American  v^orkers  and  to  give  recognition  for  efficiency  and 
loyalty— particularly  to  Government  workers  who  are  right 
now  vested  with  all-important  functions.  This  is  not  a  hard 
thing  for  Congress  to  do  and  if  it  is  done,  it  will  yield  large 
returns  in  production,  loyalty,  and  efficiency  and  will  set  an 
example  fit  for  private  employers  to  follow. 


Opposing  Philosophies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  HERALJD 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of  September  18, 
1940: 


[From   the  Grand  Rapid.s   (Mich.)    Herald  of  September  18.  1940 1 

OPPOSING    PHILOSOPHIES 

Wi'n-iell  WillklP.  In  his  CoffeyvlUe  speech,  the  first  of  his  real 
campaign  for  election,  lilt  exactly  the  correct  diagnosis  of  what  this 
campaign  Is  all  about — what  the  Issues  are  In  it.  It  Is  useless 
for  the  two  antagonists  to  argue  about  foreipn  policy  or  notional 
defense.  The  whole  Nation,  after  long  slumbering,  now  seems 
united  behind  the  defen.se  theory  and  is  not  too  technical  as  to  the 
mear.s  for  preparing  this  country  to  meet  successfully  any  possible 
foe.  The  issue  of  this  campaign  is.  Which  of  two  philosophies  of 
government  do  the  people  prefer?  Upon  their  choice  hangs  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  and  of  their  own  liberties. 

These  two  philosophies  are  Roo.sevelfs  demand  for  an  unprece- 
dented third  term  or  Willkle's  pledge  against  perpetuation  in  ofllce. 

Do  we  want  Roosevelt's  secrecy  of  the  affairs  of  Government  or 
Winkle's  frank  report  to  the  people  who  are  the  Government? 

Shall  we  choose  Rocsevelfs  theory  of  centralizing  greater  and 
greater  powers  In  Government  or  Willkle's  pledge  of  giving  the 
Government  back  to  the  people? 

Shall  we  have  Roosevelt's  resilmentation  of  all  people  or  Willkle's 
encouragement  of  individual  initiative? 

Shall  We  have  Roosevelt's  constant  harassment  of  business 
and  wealth-producing  industry  or  Willkle's  pledge  of  freedom 
for   private   enterprise? 

Shall  we  have  Roosevelt's  economic  .system  of  vast  spending, 
continual  deficits,  pyramiding  debt,  and  mounting  tax  burden,  or 
Willkle's  ideal  of  economy  in  Government,  balanced  budget,  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  and  eventual  lower  taxes? 

Do  we  choose  Roosevelt's  theory  of  supporting  the  idle  by  Gov- 
ernment dole  financed  by  the  thrifty  and  hard  working,  or  Willkle's 
pledge  to  provide  work  for  all  who  will  at  private  industry? 

Do  we  prefer  foreign  commitments  secretly  made  by  Roosevelt 
or  Willkle's  Ideal  of  perhaps  the  same  commitments  made  after 
the   public  has  been   informed   of  the   Intent   to   make   them? 

Shall  we  choose  Roosevelt's  evasion  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
law.  attempts  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  to  gain  the  desired 
ends,  or  Willkle's  pledge  of  observance  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  th?  basic  principles  of  the  American  Government? 

Shall  we  choc^e  government  by  the  New  Deal  and  its  agents 
indefinitely  or  Willkle's  pledge  of  government  by  the  people  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  United  States? 
.  Those  are  the  Issues  In  this  campaign  as  laid  down  by  Wendell 
Wlllkle  Tlicy  are  the  very  basis  of  what  the  people  must  decide 
when  they  go  to  the  polls.     That  was  Willkle's  Coffeyvllle  speech. 


The  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  HCMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  DAN  TALBOTT 


Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  brief  address  of 
Hon.  J.  Dan  Talbott  at  a  patriotic  meeting  at  Bardstown.  Ky.: 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    J.    DAN    TALBOTT    AT   BARDSTOWN,    KT.,    AUGUST    29 

I  heartily  approve  of  your  meeting  and  I  hope  that  It  will  con- 
vince our  people  of  the  emergency  and  extremity  confronting  us. 
and  of  the  necessity  for  Immediate  and  sound  action  in  governmen- 
tal affairs.  America  must  be  placed  In  a  position  where  her  women 
and  children  cannot  be  murdered  and  her  people  enslaved,  as  to 
many  already  are  in  all  of  the  democracies  of  Europe. 

We  Americans  Instinctively  hate  war.  but  as  much  as  we  hate  it, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy  was  fought  for 
by  our  ancestors  and  purchased  by  them  at  a  great  price.  They 
fought  for  It  when  our  country  was  weak  in  manpower  and  wealth, 
and  won  it  for  themselves  and  for  us.  If  11  is  not  sacred  enough 
for  us  to  fight  for  now,  should  the  occasion  demand,  when  we  are 
strong  In  manpower,  resources,  and  wealth,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lose  it. 

As  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth,  populated  by  the  freest 
people  in  the  world,  our  Nation  affords  a  choice  prize  In  the  eyes 
of  the  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  hate  and  sneer  at  us. 
as  they  do  at  all  democracies.  They  contend  that  all  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world  are  weak  in  determination.  In  Judgment,  and  In 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves.  To  a  great  degree  they  have 
demonstrated  their  argument  in  EJurope,  and  It  now  remains  for 
American  democnacy  to  disprove  their  contentions. 

Today  everything  pertaining  to  liberty  and  independence  Is  at 
stake.  The  right  of  free  speech,  religious  freedom,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  Independence  which  was  established  by  our  forefathers  Is 
being  challenged — not  only  challenged  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  is  being  utterly  destroyed.  Tod;iy  Great  Britain  alone  stands 
between  us  and  the  horrible  tyrant  who  Is  running  mad  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
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Hitler,  by  force  and  with  utter  disregard  for  pledges  solemnly 
made,  has  taken  charge  of  one  country  alter  another  in  E^arcpe. 
His  powerful  war  machine  has  destroyed  every  country  which  has 
dared  to  oppose  him.  with  the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain. 
Hitler  has  no  fear  of  focI{>h  talk.  He  understands  and  respects 
only  those  who  have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  whip  him  at  his 
own  game.  With  Great  Britain  destroyed,  his  armies  wnll  control 
the  entire  world,  with  the  exception  of  America;  and  when  that 
time  comes — when  Hitler  controls  most  of  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  world  and  enslaves  most  of  the  people — what  respect  will  he 
have  for  America  and  her  rights  as  a  Nation,  if  we  are  woefully 
and  pitifully  unprepared  to  demand  our  rights  and  defend  ourselves 
with  arms? 

The  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Holland.  Belgium.  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Prance  have  been,  and  the  people  of  England  are  now 
being,  murdered  because  for  years  they  were  indifferent  and  lacked 
foresight.  Surely  their  predicament  should  be  our  solemn  lesson 
and  warning,  but  strangely,  with  this  horrible  example  before  us. 
Congress  still  debates,  week  after  week  and  month  afttr  month, 
whether  America  should  prepare  to  protect  herself  from  wholesale 
murder  and  enslavement.  England,  the  last  hope  of  democracy  in 
Europe,  for  10  years  wasted  her  time  and  energy  debating  instead 
of  preparing  for  the  Inevitable,  and  now  her  vast  empire  stands 
likely  to  be  destroyed  and  enslaved. 

The  situation  In  the  world  today  is  not  of  the  American  people's 
making.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  majority  of  us  would  have  said  it 
could  not  happen.  Today  we  all  know  it  has  happened,  and  we 
should  be  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  what  has  happened  in 
Europe  and  Asia  can  happen  in  America  unless  we  Immediately  build 
the  greatest  naval,  armed,  and  air  forces  in  the  world,  to  be  manned 
by  properly  and  competently  trained  personnel. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  our  country 
was  weak  and  the  prey  of  stronger  nations,  our  forefathers  fought 
for  and'  obtained  freedom  and  national  Independence.  Then  they 
gave  us  the  system  of  government  we  so  happily  enjoy  today.  God 
forbid  that  we,  while  Hitler  is  attempting  to  prove  that  all  de- 
mocracies are  weak  and  inadequate,  shall  become  soft  and  let  our 
freedom  slip  away  from  us. 

I  hope  your  meeting  will  go  on  record  as  asking  Congress  to 
furnish  England  with  every  ship  and  plane  wc  can  spare  without 
Impairing  our  safely  at  the  present  moment;  that  all  food  supplies 
necessary  to  feed  the  English  people  shall  be  made  available  tc  them 
while  they  fight  their  tattles  for  a  cause  not  alone  dear  to  them 
but  to  all  true  Americans  as  well. 

I  further  hope  that  the  people  of  Nelson  County.  In  their  meeting, 
will  adopt  a  program  of  extending  to  the  children  of  the  British 
Empire  refuge  In"  their  hemes  as  long  as  necessary  tc  protect  them 
from  the  murderous  German  bombs  and  machine  guns. 


Benefits  if  Prohibition  Repeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallacy  of 
prohibition  was  amply  proven  years  ago.  Our  Nation  still 
suffers  economically  and  socially  from  the  effects  of  this 
unwise  experiment. 

Many  of  us  here  were  law-enforcement  oflBcials  prior  to  our 
election  to  Congress.  As  such  we  came  to  know  first-hand 
the  power  and  the  wealth  that  came  into  the  hands  of  gang- 
sters and  lawbreakers  because  they  were  able  to  maintain 
traffic  in  illicit  liquor  in  spite  of  the  strictest  enforcement. 

Every  living  American  knows  that  repeal  of  prohibition  has 
improv«d  the  economic,  social,  and  moral  structure  of  our 
people.  Proper  enforcement  of  law  has  been  made  easier 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  that  formerly  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  bootleggers  and  criminals  trafficking  in  liquor 
now  flow  into  the  hands  of  honest,  hardworking  laboring  men 
and  into  the  United  States  Treasiur- 

The  distillers  and  brewei^  of  this  country  are  deserving  of 
our  highest  commendation  for  their  fine  cooperation  during 
the  past  8  years  In  educating  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  quality  and  virtue  of  temperance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  bring  this  brief  statement  to 
an  appropriate  conclusion  by  extending  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  article  from  the  American  Brewer  for  August 
1940. 


FEOM    THE    EDITOR  S    WOPJCBENCH  —"MEDICINAL     LIQUOBS"    IN     BONE-DRT 

COUNTIES 

The  victories  of  the  prohibitionists,  as  reported  from  time  to  time, 
never  tell  the  v^holo  .^tory.  The  reader  is  left  to  Infer  that  because 
a  certain  area  voted  against  liquor  and  beer  licenses  then  that  area 
is  drv.  and  nobody  drinks. 

Such,  however.  Is  not  the  case.  The  first  indication  of  the  real 
condition  is  usually  an  expose  of  same  wcU-organlzed  bootleg  syndi- 
cate. Less  spectacular,  but  more  definite,  are  the  records  of  the 
drug  stores 

The  Texas  Brewers  Institute,  through  Its  oflftclal  publication. 
Beer,  publishes  a  tabulation  of  90  bone-dry  couniies  in  the  State 
that  sustain  med  cal  permits  authorizing  the  sale  of  liquor  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor 
for  3  months  was  0  73  pints.  In  22  counties  where  beer  Is  sold  for 
beverage  purposes  the  sale  of  liquor  under  medical  permits  was 
051  pints  per  capita.  In  3  wine-and-beer  counties  the  average 
for  3  months  was  0  286  pints  per  capita. 

With  fine  irony  the  institute's  publication  says: 

"But  temperance  weeps  while  sickness  stalks  abroad  and  disease 
overshadow?  those  counties  Records  reveal  that  those  areas  present 
a  grave  problem  to  the  public-health  service.  During  the  first  3 
months  oi  1940  there  were  89.073  cases  of  IHness  in  Taylor  County. 
At  least  that  many  prescriptions  for  liquor  were  written  out  by 
physicians  and  filled  •  •  •  (It  is  unlawful  to  fill  a  prescription 
for  beer  In  dry  areas.)  This  was  almost  8  pints  of  hard  liquor  In  3 
months  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Taylor  County.  •  •  • 
During  the  same  3  months  the  State  average  lor  the  whole  of  Texas 
was  1.32  pints  per  capita. 

"Lubbock  County  showed  a  health  condition  that  looks  very  bad 
for  the  great  school  located  there  The  doctors  found  100.144  cases 
of  the  disease  that  called  for  prescriptions  of  ha.'-d  liquor.  The 
per  capita  consumption  in  3  months  whs  2  06  pints. 

"Every  one  of  the  20.189  Inhabitants  if  Hale  County  must  have 
t>een  sick  two  or  more  tim>?8  to  require  40  872  hard-l;quor  prescrip- 
tions for  an  average  consumption  of  2.02  pints  per  capita  during 
the  90-day  period 

"In  Yoakum  C<  unty  the  condition  mu«:t  be  dreadful.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  2.050,  and  it  took  21  262  pints  of  h.-ird  liquor 
to  relieve  the  sickness  there  during  January.  February,  and  March. 
That  Ls  an  average  of  10.37  pints — about  8  times  the  State  aver- 
age. But  that  ccunty  Is  bone  dry.  •  •  •  xhe  prchibltlonista 
won  a  Kreat  victory  when  the  county  refused  to  legalize  beer  last 
spring  by  582  for  prohibition  and  277  against." 

Why  do  the  people  in  the  United  States  still  accept  the  fallacioua 
belief  that  legislating  against  beer  licenses  and  liquor  will  put  a 
stop  to  drinking?  What  usually  happens  is  that  a  dry  area  raises 
a  new  crop  of  hypocrites. 


Highway  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK   MICHIG.^.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  Mackinac 
Straits  bridge  bill,  very  much  in  accordance  with  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  year  by  which  this  Congress  grants 
consent  to  the  State  of  Michigan  to  bridge  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac.  The  State  can,  of  course,  and  is  expected  to. 
delegate  this  authority  to  some  State  agency.  By  an  act 
of  the  1934  State  legislature,  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge 
Authority  was  created  to  study  this  question  and  to  construct 
such  a  bridge.  Tlierefore.  I  expect  that  the  State  will  un- 
questionably designate  the  authority  as  its  agency. 

Many  argu.nent-  have  been  advanced  for  and  against  the 
Mackinac  Straits  bridge.  Many  facts  and  figures  have  been 
submitted.  I  feel,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  study 
of  this  question  would  be  complete  without  the  figures  which 
I  append  herewith  secured  by  one  who  has  long  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  crossing  of  the  straits,  one  who  was 
among  the  first  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  State 
ferries,  and  one  who,  realizing  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
State  ferries  to  cope  with  the  situation,  has  long  favored  a 
permanent  bridge.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  that  grand  old  man 
of  Northern  Michigan,  our  former  Governor,  Chase  S. 
Osborn.  His  editorial  appeared  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News,  September  9,  1940. 
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[From  the  S.Tult  Ste   Marie  (Mich  >  Evening  Ne^-s  of  September  9, 

1940] 

HIGHWAY     BRIDGES    IN    FLORIDA 

(By  Chase  S.  Osborn) 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  a  summer  Florida  and  the  St^te  ol 
Florida  is  a  winter  Michigan.  In  other  words,  they  are  both  greatly 
Interested  in  visitors,  especially  those  called  tourists,  and  both  offer 
superb  attractions. 

When  It  comes  to  bridges,  both  have  similar  Interests  also,  but 
Michigan  is  yet  without  the  vision  of  Florida.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  awaken  Florida  has  a  billlon-doUar  tourist  Industry  In  the 
winter.     Michigan  carti  have  the  same  in  the  summer. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  156  miles  of  bridges  according  to  records 
compiled  up  to  December^*.  1936.  There  have  t>een  some  built 
eince  then,  but  they  are  inconsequential. 

The  longest  single  bridge  in  Florida,  on  the  Key  West  extension. 
Is  7  miles  in  length  and  extends  from  Marathon  on  Key  Vaca  to 
Big  Pond  There  is  a  drawspan  on  this  bridge  at  Moser  Channel. 
This  bridge  Is  4  miles  longer  than  the  proposed  Mackinac  Straits 
Structure.  The  Straits  Bridge  proper  will  be  3  miles  long,  and  It 
will  not  be  weakened  bv  an  open  span. 

The  total  length  of  bridges  alone,  on  the  Key  West  extension  In 
Florida,  is  19  7  miles  cut  of  a  total  length  of  120  miles,  the  distance 
of  the  highway  from  the  mainland  to  Key  West  The  Florida  ob- 
jective Is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge. 
The  latter  not  only  gives  access  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  play- 
ground of  Michigan  all  the  year,  but  also  opens  a  shorter  route  to  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Most  of  the  bridges  and  ferries  In  Florida  are  public.  However, 
there  are  11  ferries  and  bridges  that  are  privately  owned  These  have 
tolls  that  are  regulated  by  the  State  and  are  reasonable. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  only  two  toll  bridges  and  one  toll  ferry. 
On  these  the  rates  are  Tiegligible.  such  as  25  cents  over  the  public 
ferry  that  crosses  Crooked  River.  6.1  miles  northerly  from  Carrabelle. 
It  Is  free  in  the  daytime  but  there  is  a  charge  of  25  cents  at  night. 

The  only  public  bridges  that  charge  tolls  are  those  37  miles  north- 
east of  Key  West  and  2  miles  east  of  Lillian. 

This  Information  was  obtained  olBclally  by  me  from  the  State  road 
department  at  Tallaha.-6ee.  Fla.,  where  Hon.  Clyde  J.  Baser  is  direc- 
tor  of   public   relations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  bridges  of  Florida  have  cost  more 
money  than  those  of  Michigan,  even  including  the  one  at  Mackinac 
Straits. 

I  hope  those  few  p>eople  who  have  so  little  reason  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  will  consider  these  figures. 


William  B.  Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EARL  GODWIN 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Mr,  Earl  Godwin: 

This  Is  Earl  Oodwln  !«p>eaklng  to  you  from  Washington,  to  sup- 
plement the  bulletins  announcing  the  death  of  William  Bankhead. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  word  picture  of 
the  man  from  one  who  from  the  press  and  radio  galleries  watched 
the  entrance,  the  work,  the  triumph  of  a  truly  great  American 
statesman. 

I  knew  and  loved  William  Bankhkao,  and  I  deeply  respected 
him  because  he  was  an  American  in  every  thought  and  act.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  family  deeply  rooted  In  Americanism.  I  remem- 
ber the  day  he  was  sworn  Into  the  House,  because  there  was  a 
new  man  In  the  House  whose  father  was  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Senate  from  Alabama  His  father  had  been  a  Confederate  officer 
(4  years"  service  and  three  wounds).  Incidentally,  how  many  times 
have  I  heard  Mr.  Bankheads  close  friend  and  coworker.  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Ratburn.  of  Texas,  leader  of  the  majority.  Fay  these 
words.  "The  best  men  these  United  States  have  ever  produced  were 
those  fellows  who  came  out  of  the  Civil  War."  Incidentally,  the 
House  cannot  function  for  a  minute  without  the  Speaker,  and  so. 
in  all  probability.  Mr.  Bankhead's  friend,  Sam  RAYPrRN.  will  be 
elected  Speaker  tomorrow,  at  noon.  William  Bankheads  brother. 
John.  Is  now  In  the  same  seat  his  father  had  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  late  Speaker  is  the  only  man  to  have  been  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee,  floor  leader  for  his  majority  party,  and 
also  Speaker. 

There  have  b^n  times  that  the  best  way  to  address  him  was  by 
the  name  his  close  friends  had  for  him.  Just  plain  Bill  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  rates,  always  rates  the  proper  and  dignified 
appellation  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  very  well  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Clay  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.    I  was  at  the  microphone 


in  the  House  describing  the  scene.  Mr.  Bankhead  was  to  come 
on  immediately,  I  to  Introduce  him,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
nerve  I  said: 

"I  will  introduce  him  to  you  of  America  by  the  great  title  of 
the  completely  democratic  office  he  holds,  which  Is  Mr  Speaker, 
but  I  can  best  describe  his  homespun  character  when  I  say  that 
to  those  who  love  him  he  Is  still  Bill  Bankhead,"  and  do  you  know, 
he  loved  it.  and  said  so. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  completely  a  democrat  In  his  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  government;  and  he  stuck  to  It;  and  did  not  com- 
promise. A  progressive  Democrat;  and  a  Democrat  who  thrilled 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  heard  him  speak  on  hundreds  of 
occasions  in  his  long  colorful  life,  and  as  democracy  progressed 
Wiiliam  Bankhead  progressed.  He  was  genuinely  in  tune  with  the 
progress  of  his  party.  When  anyone  questioned  that  in  late 
years  he  would  always  say  with  gentle  emphasis  "I  am  a  new  dealer." 
and  the  New  Deal  owes  it  to  Speaker  Bankhead  that  many  a  time 
he  helped  them  In  a  tight  spot  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Southern  M;.'mbers  of  Congress  have  a  way  of  staying  In  Con- 
gress; the  constituents  take  the  view  expressed  often  by  the  late 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri — a  great  Speaker,  too — which  was  that 
once  a  district  finds  a  good  man  It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
stituents to  keep  him  in  office.  He  grows  In  experience  and  grows 
In  value  to  Nation.  State,  and  district  because  with  his  parsing 
years  he  steps  upward  In  Congress.  Bankhead  Increased  In  the 
Wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  the  weight  of  his  Influence. 

Coming  from  the  agricultural  South,  the  years  of  his  service  have 
had  great  Impact  on  farm  legislation  In  such  fundamentals  as  aid 
to  farm  tenants  in  the  owning  of  farms.  Throughout  the  adminis- 
tration, particularly  in  the  years  of  his  leadership  and  Speakership, 
he  had  been  one  of  the  small  coterie  of  exf>erlenced  lawmakers 
who  have  made  the  House  conspicuous  for  Its  teamwork.  And 
In  this  present  session  especially  notable  for  the  fact  that 
its  leaders  laid  down  a  progrtmi  of  legislation  and  carried 
It  through  almost  on  the  minute.  The  old  football  team  training 
no  doubt,  for  Bill  Bankhead  was  fullback  at  Alabama  I7nlverslty. 
He  and  I  were  swimming  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  3  weeks  ago  and 
he  pointed  out  the  effects  of  an  old  knee  Injury,  which  he  con- 
tracted as  he  plunged  through  the  line  without  Interference. 

We  were  guests  of  a  prominent  Washingtonian  at  this  swimming 
party,  and  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner  the  Speaker  arose  and  said 
to  his  host.  "May  I  ask  you  to  Indulge  me  In  a  family  custom 
from  time  Immemorial;  may  I  ask  a  blessing  on  this  meal?"  And 
as  we  bowed  our  heads  the  Speaker  asked  God  to  bless  the  food 
t)efore  us  And  he  carried  that  principle  through  life.  He  l>e- 
lleved   In   God. 

A  good  Judge  of  human  nature.  We  were  speaking  together  once 
of  a  man  of  high  prominence,  but  doubtful  reputation,  "I  have 
never  spoken  to  him."  said  Mr.  Bankhead.  "but  I  don't  have  to 
learn  of  his  character  from  others.  I  have  seen  him,  and  you 
know,  God  has  a  very  effective  way  of  writing  character  in  a  man's 
face" 

He  was  a  tremendous  believer  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
which  he  served  so  faithfully,  so  conspicuously,  for  ail  but  a  quarter 
century.  Sitting  with  him  in  the  House  lobby  a  few  days  ago  we 
were  speaking  of  the  great  American  character  of  that  body.  "Inside 
those  doors."  taid  he  to  me,  "is  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  Republic. 
America  will  not  go  wrong  as  long  as  we  keep  it  that  way." 

He  was  true  to  his  friends  and  they  were  and  are  true  to  him.  He 
l>elleved  earnestly  and  sincerely  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  up  his 
fight  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  at  Chicago,  and  It  was  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends  that  took  him  a  few  days  ago  to  Baltimore  to 
address  the  great  meeting  at  which  he  was  scheduled  to  speak.  He 
was  in  pain,  but  he  said,  "As  long  as  I  am  able  to  stand  on  my  feet 
I  will  make  that  speech,  and  I  will  not  let  those  friends  of  mine 
down."  And  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  went  ahead  until  sheer  pain 
rendered  him  unconscious  and  he  could  not  make  the  address. 

Nor  will  he  make  another  In  this  material  world.  But  there  will 
remain  In  the  memory  of  Washingtcnlans,  In  the  memory  of  the 
great  army  of  statesmen  who  served  with  him.  In  the  memory  of 
visitors  to  the  galleries — there  will  remain  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  newspapermen  and  radio  correspondents  who  were  admitted  to 
gallery  privileges  under  the  Bankhead  regime  the  vigorous,  vibrant, 
meaningful  tones  of  Speaker  Bankhead  as  dally  he  mounted  the 
rostrum  and  brought  down  the  gavel  at  noon  with  the  words; 

"The  House  will  be  In  order." 


Mr.  Speaker  Rayburn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    » 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    DENISON    (TEX.)     HERALD 


^ 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  an  article 
concerning  Speaker  Sam  RAYBtiRH. 
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This^  article  appeared  June  23.  IMO.  in  the  Denison  Herald 
of  Denison,  Tex.,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  George  W.  Stimpson. 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Press  Club  of  Washington. 

It  pays  a  beautiful  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  will  also  be  of  interest  since  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  much  beloved  members 
of  the  press  gallery. 

The  article  follows: 

[From   the   Denison    (Tex  )    Herald   of  June  23.    1940] 

Sam  Ratbuui  Is  L.\uded  as  Mo6t  Vital  Msmbeb  or  Congsess 

(By  Oeorge  W   Sttmpson) 

(To  get  an  Intimate  glimppe  of  Represtrtatlve  Sam  Ratbttrh.  of 
this  (Fourth)  congressional  district,  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  asked 
one  of  the  best-known  Waahingtcn  correspondents  to  write  the  story. 
George  W.  SMmpicn,  author,  corrpsjxjndent.  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  responded  with  the  following  story.  Mr. 
Stlmpoor  dejcrlbes  the  Bonhara  Congressman  as  "the  leader  and 
most  vital  and  Important  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States" — Editor's  note  ) 

Without  Sam  Ratbtjh?*  the  great  Bed  River  project  would  not  now 
be  In  process  of  construction. 

Without  Sam  Ratbttrn  there  would  not  be  a  lot  cf  other  good 
things  in  the  world 

The  Fovuth  Ccngiesslonal  District  Is  to  be  congratulated  In  giving 
the  Nation  a  public  servant  cf  the  first  order  and  at  the  same  time 
having  a  Congressman  ever  on  the  alert  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
his  district. 

His  fellow  Congressmen  say  In  Washington  that  Sam  RATBt:^N  Is 
level-headed  and  has  his  feet  on  the  ground.  W^e  newspaper  corre- 
spondents think  he  Is  the  salt  cf  the  earth 

To  understand  Sam  RATBmi*  you  should  know  something  of  the 
long,  hard  struggle  that  has  brought  him  from  a  40-acre  cotton 
farm  In  north  Texas  to  a  seat  In  the  high  councils  of  the  Nation. 

riCTUKES  ASE  INSPOATION 

On  the  mantelpiece  In  S.am  Ratbtthn's  office  in  the  National  Cap- 
itol are  two  picttirea.  One  Is  that  of  an  elderly  man,  with  a  beaid. 
sliarp.  Ormljr  chlaeled  features,  apparently  tall  and  spare,  sitting 
informally  in  a  chair,  perhaps  In  his  own  yard.  The  other  Is  that 
of  an  elderly  woman,  with  white  hair.  cUfcslc  features,  a  firm  but 
kindly  face,  bespeaking  strong  character. 

These  are  the  father  and  mother  of  Sam  RArwvnn.  the  leader  and 
most  vital  and  Important  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  reeponaible  for  making  the  laws  that  govern  more  tlian 
i3O.0O0.000  people 

Ham  RATStmi*  often  looks  longln«;ly  at  these  photoip-aph*  of  his 
pioneer  parenu.  who  gave  him  life,  who  reared  him,  who  molded 
his  character,  wtio  made  him  wtuit  he  la  today — a  leader  among 
tead<*rs  in  one  of  the  most  critical  pcruxls  of  American  history, 

'Their  lives  are  a  sottroe  of  continual  tnitptration  to  me,"  ho 
once  said,  half  to  hlmeelf  and  half  to  me.  "It  is  good  for  us  to 
ponder  on  the  part  theee  ptonecra  played  In  the  building  of  our 
country." 

Sam  Raraoaw's  people  lived  in  the  hill  cotuitry  of  eastern  Tennes- 
see and  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  who  migrated  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  His  father,  William  Marlon  Raybum,  was  or- 
phaned and  wac  brought  up  by  a  kind  uncle.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  WUliam  Marlon  Raybum  enlisted  In  the  Confederate 
Army  and  rode  with  tlie  legions  of  Lee  to  the  bitter  end  of  that 
struggle.  His  popularity  among  his  comrades  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  choaen  captain  of  his  company,  an  honor  which  he 
declined. 

jnS  rATKKK  A  COICFEDCKATS 

When  the  Confederacy  collapsed  and  General  Lee  rode  to  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse  to  meet  Grant,  the  hearts  of  50,000  southern  twys 
beat  with  new  hope  t>ecause  uf  the  liberal  terms  of  capittilatlon. 
Grant,  noticing  Lee's  dress  sword  at  his  side,  wrote  Into  the  articles 
of  capitulation  a  provision  that  the  officers  might  keep  their  side 
anna.  But  what  was  more  important,  the  liberal  conqueror  agreed 
that  the  southern  soldiers  might  keep  their  horses.  After  years 
of  near  famine,  they  needed  those  tioraes  to  put  in  the  spring  crop. 

Like  thousands  of  others  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lee 
and  the  storm-cradled  nation  that  fell,  wmiam  Marlon  Raybum 
started  back  on  his  dappled-gray  mare  to  the  hills  of  east  Tennessee. 
Tiie  war  was  over  and  he  had  only  one  thought  In  mind — to  hurry 
iMck  to  the  little  bottom-land  farm  on  Clinch  Creek  and  to  pro- 
vide for  his  widowed  mother.  He  had  his  horse  and  there  was  still 
time  to  plant  com. 

But  at  KnoxTllle  a  thing  happened  that  the  paroled  soldier  never 
forgot  nor  forgave.  The  Incident  so  embittered  the  youth  that  he 
remained  an  iwreoonatructed  rebel  and  Yankee-hater  to  the  day 
of  his  death  nearly  SO  years  later.  The  Federals  took  his  horse  away 
from  him  in  violation  of  Grant's  promise. 

CHALLXMCS   IS   ACCXPTD 

Tired  and  footsore,  he  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  what  had 
been  his  comfortat>le  home  in  the  Clinch  Valley  in  Roane  County. 
His  mother  was  safe,  but  nearly  all  the  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas  who  fought  for  neither 
side  but  plundered  twth.  But  WUllam  Marion  Raybum  accepted 
the  challenge  and  went  to  work. 

The  greatest  erent  in  the  life  of  the  former  Confederate  soldier 
occurred  shortly  afterward  when  he  was  married  to  Martha  Waller, 


a  descendant  of  *p  old  Virginia  family.  Children  came  along  In 
due  s..asGn  Ten  of  them  were  bom  to  William  Marion  and  Martha 
Rayburn  on  Clinch  Creek — seven  boys  and  three  girLs.  The  eighth 
child  was  christened  S-^mitel  Taliaittiro  RATBtrsN.  We  know  him 
by  the  short  and  simple  name,  Sam  Ratbctkn 

The  Raybums  were  healthy.  Industrious,  thrifty,  and  uprfght 
folk,  and  In  ppite  of  the  many  mouths  to  feed  they  prospered  In 
a  small  way  on  the  little  com  farm  In  the  Tennessee  hills.  But 
opportunity  was  limited  on  the  bottom  lands,  and  In  1887.  when 
Sam  was  5.  WUllani  Marlon  and  Martha  Raybum  decided  to  f>ell 
their  place  and  go  to  Texas,  Texas!  All  Tennesseans  cf  those  days 
who  went  anywhere  went  to  Texas  That  decision,  hard  to  make, 
was  an  important  one.  t>ecause  It  made  Sam  RAYBtmN,  a  Texan 

Sam  has  cnly  a  hazy  recollection  of  his  childhood  life  in  Tennes6«>€. 
He  can  still  smell  the  leather-coat  apples  from  trees  that  ^ew  near 
the  hcusT  The  steamboats.  carr>ln:;  farm  produce  up  and  down 
the  Clinch,  made  an  Indelible  Impression  on  his  boyhood  mind. 
The  tall  smokestack?,  with  their  ruffle-like  funnels,  fascinated  him. 
To  this  day  he  is  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  a  steamboat. 

THE  r.\MIl.T   TO  TEXAS 

The  great  Norris  Dam.  keystone  of  the  national  power  arch,  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  birthplace  of  Sam  Ratbltu«,  author  of  the 
Utilities  Act 

The  long  Journey  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  can  be  better  Imagined 
than  described.  Most  of  the  trip  was  by  train.  There  were  two 
babies  younger  then  5-year-old  Sam  A  faraiiy  of  12 — father  and 
mother  and  10  children — with  all  their  personal  belongines,  had 
pulled  their  very  roots  out  of  the  hills  of  Tennessee  and  were  off  lor 
Texas, 

William  Marlon  Rayburn  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man.  but 
Martha  Ra^  burn  must  have  been  an  even  more  remarkable  woman. 
It  took  strength  and  courage  and  vision  and  mother  love  to  take  10 
children  to  a  far-away  and  to  them  xuiknowu  country  In  the  West 
and  start  life  anew. 

The  destination  was  Fannin  County,  where  the  pioneers  arrived 
safely,  after  the  long  Journey,  in  early  .spring  With  all  his  earthly 
savings  in  his  pocket.  William  Marlon  Raybum  began  to  look  for  a 
farm.  He  bought  40  acres  of  black  land  and  the  large  family  moved 
into  a  little  frame  house,  which  continued  to  be  the  heme  of  the 
parents  ar.d   some  of  the  children  for  more  tti&n  a  quarter  of  a 

i   century, 

I  In  Tennessee  the  Raytums  had  been  corn  farmers.  Now  they 
planted  cotton,  a   new  crop   in   north  Texas      They  knew   nothing 

!  of  raising  cotton;  neither  did  anybody  else  around  Windom  The 
first  year  the  rain  fell  In  torrenu  and  flooded  the  black  land;  boll- 
worms,  ta^f.r.g  cotton  for  the  flrrt  time  In  that  reglcn  followed  the 
rain,  William  Marlon  Raybum  made  only  two  and  a  half  bales  that 
first  year  It  ws^^t  tcugh  goii»g.  with  a  family  of  12,  but  there  was 
no  thought  of  turning  back 

IMTXaXSTED  IN  rCBLIC  ArTAlXS 

Another  iron  was  bom  In  tbo«e  early  days  in  Tmiss  An  uncle 
came  to  live  with  the  fdmily  There  were  now  14  members  of  the 
family  under  that  one  little  roof.  Providence  imiled  on  the  Ray- 
burn*, and  the  farm  prospered  The  father  became  a  great  reader, 
keenly  lntere«ted  in  puLl;c  affairs  He  loved  hor»<'«  and  wa«  a  fine 
horseman  I  have  heard  Sam  say  that  his  father  could  drive  a 
team  faster  than  anybody  he  ever  knew. 

Sam  got  h;«  elementary  schooling  in  a  two-teacher  country  school 
In  the  neighborhood.  But  he  yearned  for  a  better  education  We 
suspect  that  even  then  he  had  an  itch  to  get  into  politics  This 
was  easier  thought  of  than  done,  because  no  one  of  the  name  had 
ever  run  for  anything  Besides,  there  was  the  dlfflcult  problem  of 
going  to  school  and  Improving  himself. 

'■Father,  I  would  like  to  go  away  to  school." 

The  very  suggestion  required  courage,  as  the  father  and  son 
stood  In  the  cottonfleld  one  rummer  day  40  years  ago. 

There  was  cotton  to  pick — Sam  was  good  at  It — and  there  were 
11  children  in  the  famUy.  and  40  acres  of  black  land  was  not  pro- 
ducing enough  to  send  them  all  to  college.  In  all  tilings  the  Ray- 
burns  should  siuire  equally. 

TOCNC  SAM   PEKSISTS 

But  Sam  persisted  that  day  In  the  cottonfleld  He  told  his  fat)\er 
that  he  d.d  not  want  money.  There  would  be  no  trouble  with  the 
cotton  picking,  he  thought,  and  he  would  manage  somehow  to  pay 
hU  expenses  at  college.  He  only  wanted  his  fathers  permis- 
sion to  go. 

In  the  end  the  boy  won  the  argument.  There  In  the  cottontteld 
with  his  father,  with  the  doer  of  opportunity  opened  before  him: 
there  on  the  black  land  of  north  Texas  whore  he  had  grown  almost 
to  manhood  under  the  stern  guidance  and  loving  care  of  his  pioneer 
parents,  Sam  Ratbthin  vowed  that  he  would  always  stick  with  his 
people,  and  his  friends  and  nelghlKirs  know  that  he  has  kept  that 
vow.  ' 

W.  L  Mayo,  a  truly  great  educator,  was  then  operating  the  East 
Texas  Normal  College  at  Commerce,  some  14  miles  from  the  Rav- 
bum  farm.  There  boys  and  girls,  with  little  preparation  cculd 
obtain  an  education  at  snmll  cost. 

William  Marlon  Raybum  hitched  his  horses  to  the  old  buggy 
and  drove  Sam  to  Ladonia.  where  they  took  the  train  for  Wo?f9 
City.  As  Sam  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  coach  his  father  handed 
him  »25.  Nobody  knew  better  than  Sam  what  that  WS  meant  to 
his  father. 

Mayo  (Sam  never  speaks  of  him  except  with  a  sort  of  reverence) 
gave  him  credit  for  a  room  in  a  dormitory.    He  got  a  Job  ringing 
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the  collepe  brll.  Another  student  and  he  formed  a  partnership 
to  sweep  up  one  of  the  school  buildings,  for  which  they  received 
$8  a  month     Sams  share,  as  Junior  partner  of  the  Arm.  was  $3. 

He  studied  hard,  read  many  Ixxjks  on  biography  and  history, 
and  was  given  a  teachers  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 
To  earn  money  to  go  back  to  school  he  taught  in  Hopkins  County 
a  year  and  returni^d  to  Commerce  for  a  B  S.  degree.  Another 
year  he  taught  in  the  little  two-teacher  school  in  Fannin  County 
where  he  had  first  gene  to  school  himself. 

Sam  continued  to  make  his  home  imder  the  family  roof  on  the 
farm.  One  of  his  brothers  had  died.  The  rest  of  the  family  clung 
pretty  clo.<e  together.  William  Marion  Rayburn  liked  to  have  the 
whole  family  at  home  at  the  same  time  Those  were  happy  days, 
but  Sam  was  impatient  to  start  out  on  a  public  career.  He  did  a 
lot  of  reading  those  days,  mostly  about  the  great  men  who  made 
America. 

A    LBGISLATOR    WHEN    24 

In  1906  he  decided  to  try  for  the  legislature.  He  rode  all  over 
Fannin  County  on  a  little  brown  pony,  seeing  the  voters,  talking 
politics  and  farming  with  everybody,  and  making  friends  wherever 
he  went.  At  24  he  found  himself  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
where  he  made  good  from  the  beginning.  While  a  member  of  the 
house  down  at  Austin  he  studied  law  a  year  at  the  university  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  In  1908.  Tlie  same  year  he  hung 
out  his  shingle  in  front  of  a  little  office  in  Bonham. 

Service  at  Austin  presented  opportunity  for  development,  for 
growth,  for  study,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  men  and 
measures  In  1911.  at  the  age  of  29.  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  his  fame  was  spreading  over  the  State  lar  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Bonham  and  Fannin  Counties. 

He  had  been  think  of  running  for  Congress  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember  and  he  decided  that  his  time  had  come.  He  had 
no  organization.  He  Just  ran.  There  was  no  particular  is.'-ue 
agitating  the  people  at  the  moment.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Congress 
and  he  told  folks  so.     At  30  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress, 

ON    A    POWERrtTL    COMMFTTEE 

That  was  in  1913,  President  Wilson,  whom  Sam  saw  inavigurated, 
called  a  special  session  and  the  House  organized  immediately  that 
year.  The  young  Member  from  Bonham  was  asslijned  to  tiie 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which  had  Just  been 
made  an  exclusive  committee.  He  never  served  on  any  other 
standing  committee  from  that  day  until  20  years  later  when  ho 
became  Its  chairman  In  1936  he  left  that  committee  to  become 
Democratic  majority  leader. 

Sam  struck  up  a  close  friendship  with  Jomk  N  Garneh.  who 
already  had  served  In  Congress  10  years  when  8am  arrived  on  the 
scene.  They  had  grown  up  in  tiie  same  kind  of  country  in 
north  Texas  and  they  had  many  things  In  common.  Both  were 
bonfst.  stralRhtforward.  square  *iux>tlng.  and  tjellevi-d  In  reaching 
their  goalB  by  patient,  hard  work  and  'oy  mastering  the  problen** 
and  situation*  with  which  they  were  confronted  Both  built  on  a 
■olid  rock  foundation  and  both  sticoeeded  In  winning  the  com- 
plete confidence  and  respect  of  ttieir  colleagues. 

A     OXCAT     AMKSUrAM 

I  have  related  these  deUtls  because  I  think  they  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  portrait  of  this  great  American.  The  long  road 
of  struggle  and  hardship  of  hu  family  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
man. 

Sam  RAVBtmif  is  of  the  very  soil  of  north  Texas,  HU  attitude 
toward  his  own  people  shows  It.  The  Rayburns  still  meet  when- 
ever pocsible  at  the  homestead  near  Bonham.  Two  brothers, 
Tom  and  Will,  and  a  Bl8t,er.  Misa  Lou.  still  live  on  the  farm. 
There  are  nine  beds  in  the  house  and  plenty  to  eat.  Sam 
Ratburn.  like  hl«  father  before  lilm,  would  rather  be  at  home 
tiian  any  other  place  on  earth. 

Last  summer  I  received  a  note  from  him.  which  read:  "I  am 
having  a  great  time  on  the  farm,  riding  horses  some,  fishing  some, 
slc^eping  long  I  do  trust  you  will  come  this  way  while  I  am 
home.     The  door  is  wide  open  and  tiie  chickens'  legs  are  yellow." 

Only  one  familiar  with  the  strenuous  life  he  lives  In  Washington 
can  appreciate  what  it  means  to  Sam  Ratvuen  to  be  among  his  own 
people. 

He  likes  to  relax  from  his  nerve-racking  labors  In  Washington  i>y 
talking  with  his  family,  his  nelght>ors.  his  friends,  and  those  he 
has  known  from  boyhood:  by  looking  over  his  white-faced  cattle 
and  his  registered  prize  Jersey  bulls;  by  toklng  early  morning  rides 
to  the  river  ranch;  by  fishing  In  his  well -stocked  small  lake — the 
things  that  make  life  worth  while.  Greatness  has  never  spoiled 
8am   Rayburn. 

A    NATtTRAL    LXAOFR 

Equipped  with  natural  ability,  poise,  dignity,  and  the  qualities 
of  leadcrf-hip.  the  majority  li  .adcr  of  the  House  has  been  an  effective 
Member  ol  Congrihs  from  the  beginning  During  the  27  years 
he  has  been  In  Congrei^-s  he  has  beconte  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure, ha.,  acquired  wide  experience  as  a  legislator,  and  has  steadily 
grown  In  the  e-'^teem  of  his  follow  Members. 

I  had  intended  to  list  some  of  the  Imprrtant  laws  on  the  statute 
t>ookB  for  which  he  was  primarily  respone'ble.  But  I  find  it  would 
require  two  or  three  newspaper  columns  merely  to  name  them. 

Many  people  love  Sam  Rayburn;  everybody  respects  him  who 
knows  "him.  because  he  is  honest,  able,  true,  and  will  not  lie.  He 
plays  square  with  both  his  corustltuents  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  th^y  know  It.  He  never  indulge^  In  demagogic  sp>eeche6. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  New  Deal  and  admlnibtratlon  leader 


and  his  counsel  Is  continually  sodght  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  Integrity  and 
Judjfment  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  the  complete  confidence 
of  all  factions  of  the  motley  group  known  as  Democrats  In  the 
House. 

PILOTS   VITAL   LEGISLATION 

Even  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  before 
he  became  majority  leader,  he  did  more  than  almost  any  other 
Member  to  promote  New  Deal  legislation  in  the  House,  He  piloted 
through  such  legislation  as  the  Railroad  Act,  the  Stock  Exchange 
Act,  the  Communications  Act,  the  Eiectrificatlon  Act.  the  Motor 
Carriers  Act,  and  the  Holding  Company  Act, 

A  farmer  by  birth  and  blood  he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  In  the 
farm  program.  In  fact,  he  looks  at  the  general  welfare  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  and  strives  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  an  Intelligent  long-range  flood- 
control,  power,  and  water-conservation  program.  Long  ago  he  saw 
that  the  waters  of  our  great  rivers  are  blessings  if  they  can  l>e 
harnessed  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  destroy.  Years  ago  he  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  building  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  upper 
reaches  cf  rivers  to  protect  our  fertile  land,  to  prevent  floods,  to 
cons:'rve  water,  and  to  produce  power. 

THE    BEST    REPRESENTATION 

Sam  Rayburn  has  a  high  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  leader 
of  the  majority  party  in  Congress,  and  he  believes  it  is  his  duty  to 
get  things  done.  Long  experience  in  public  life  has  developed  his 
powers  as  an  able  si:eakcr,  good  parliamentarian,  and  keen  observer 
of  men. 

He  has  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  gets  many  a  chuckle  out  of  hl» 
work;  but  at  bottom  he  is  serious,  and  on  occasion  he  gets  down- 
right mad,  but  usually  only  when  he  has  a  good  right  to.  He  rarely 
goes  out  socially  if  he  can  avoid  it.  His  life  at  Washington  is  as 
simple  and  unostentatious  as  his  life  at  home. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Congressional  District  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  Congressman.  By  sending  Sam  Rayburn  to 
Congress  all  these  years  they  have  given  the  Nation  a  great  leader 
and  themselves  the  l>est  possible  representation  in  Washington. 


The  Voice  of  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday.  September 
14,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  I  had  prepared 
entitled  "Caught  In  the  r>raft."  This  article  has  received 
widespread  acclaim,  and  every  mail  brings  many  more  letters 
adding  additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  sort  of  thing 
which  I  sought  to  do  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
draftees  and  volunteers  who  are  about  to  be  taken  into  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  advice  it  carried  and  also  the  Iti^ormation  con- 
tained in  the  two  following  letters,  which  come  as  a  voice  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  past,  will  be  given  widespread  circu- 
lation and  that  errors  of  the  sort  recited  and 'which  all  ex- 
servicemen  know  so  well  are  all  too  true  will  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  present  engagement. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  O.  Alexander.  M.  C, 

House  of  Re-pTeaentattves.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  in  the  September  14,  1940,  Issue  of  the 
CoNORKssioNAL  RECORD,  in  the  Appendix  part,  the  extension  of  your 
remarks  under  the  title  "Caught  in  the  Draft."  And  also  that 
you  say  you  were  a  veteran  of  the  first  World  War.   1917-18. 

What  yuu  tald  about  service  men  of  those  days  Is  only  too 
true;  of  records  being  lost  or  in  some  way  misplaced,  and  soldiers 
having  a  hard  time  to  remember  or  find  and  prove  former  dis- 
rbilities  in  service  and  all  those  related  matters  we  went  through. 
I  know  of  myself.  I  was  only  too  anxious  to  get  home  to  bother 
much  about  nervous  and  shellshock  disabilities.  I  never  thought 
of  trying  for  a  pension  at  all  at  that  time;  "home"  was  all  I  thought 
about. 

Today,  as  I  face  the  half-century  milestone  of  my  life,  I  feel 
I  ought  to  have  a  pension  I've  tried  several  times  to  get  service- 
connection,  even  nonservice,  too,  but  never  succeeded.  I  don't 
even  know  if  my  war  record  Is  In  Washington  today.  There's 
always  so  much  "red  tape"  to  prove  service  and  so  little  I  can 
prove  today,  as  I  cannot  locate  officers  and  men— for  reasons  here- 
after listed — who  knew  me  in  the  Regular  Army  outfit  I  was  a 
boldier  in  in  1918,  with  the  A.  E.  F.    All  are  now  either  dead  or 
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scattered  to  the  toxa  wlnd»  on  earth.  I  have  no  family,  am 
single,  and  all  relatives  and  botb  my  parents  dead  these  many 
years.  There's  not  a  person  living  today  of  either  friend  or  rel- 
ative tht»t  coiild  help  me  prove  war  service.  Because  of  this  fact, 
I  have  made  no  effort  to  try  to  get  on  the  p)ension  rolls.  My 
nervousness  has  prevented  me  from  work  and  it  is  nearly  20 
years  since  I  held  a  Job.  Neither  am  I  eligible  for  Social  Security 
because  of  this.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  of  a  trust  fund  left 
me  my  my  deceased  parents  I'd  be  penniless  and  likely  an  Inmate 
of  some  poor  farm,  or  maybe  even  dead.  But  this  was  not  my 
reason  for  writing  you  at  all.  As  I  can't  prove  war  service,  why 
try.  when  there  are  so  many  worse  off  than  I  that  deserve  it  more? 

You  spoke  of  some  advice  to  yoiing  1940  draftees  in  that  they 
should  keep  diaries.  That  is  good  advice  when  service  is  to  be 
only  in  the  U.  8.  A.  and  its  possessions.  But  what  about  foreign 
■horec' 

I    started    and    kept    a    diary    and    the    names   and    addresses    of 
\  many  buddies  of  the  first  World  War.  and  my  officers  as  well. 

even  the  doctors,  but  when  I  reached  Prance  and  had  been  there 
about  3  months  in  the  training  camp,  school  of  artillery,  and  on 
the  range,  one  of  my  division  officers,  a  general  (I  believe  his 
rank  was  Brigadier  General  Haan  (I  never  knew  his  initials)  came 
through  inspecting  us  and  happened  to  catch  me  in  quarters 
writing  in  my  diary  just  personal  Items  that  would  not  have 
benefited  an  enemy  if  one  had  seen  the  diary  or  I  had  been  cap- 
tured or  killed  and  It  found  on  me. 

1  never  spoke  in  it  of  anything  military.  Even  my  Army  officer 
ratings  were  as  "Mr.  8o-and-So."  Never  his  rank  But  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  this  General  Haan  "blew  up  like  a  75-mm.  field 
piece."  Boy.  I've  never  forgotten  his  words  nor  facial  expressions. 
I  all  but  landed  in  the  guardhouse  and  he  sw;tiially  ordered  my 
arrest  and  trial  by  drum-head  court  martial.  I  fully  believe  If  It 
had  not  been  for  my  good  record  as  a  soldier  and  the  fact  that  my 
lieutenant,  Soper,  had  not  Interceded  for  me,  I  would  have  been 
court-martialed  and  shot  the  following  day.  General  Haan  cited 
a  dozen  reasons  and  rules  against  carrying  any  papers,  diaries,  etc., 
on  one's  person  within  the  war  zone  of  Prance,  each  ruling  with  a 
penalty  of  disgrace  and  death.  He  said  I  was  "aiding  and  abetting" 
the  Germans  by  having  a  written  diary  on  my  person,  and  so  ordered 
my  arrest  to  quarters.  If  I  could  only  locate  some  of  the  men  and 
officers  of  my  old  outfit  I'm  sure  they  would  remember  that  inci- 
dent, which  can  still  make  me  shiver  a  bit  to  think  how  close  I 
came  to  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  shot  at  sunrise. 

This  ruling  may  net  have  been  so  in  many  of  the  outfits,  but 
It  was  In  ours,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  such  tKJOks  and 
papers  destroyed  when  my  "disgrace"  became  battery  news,  many 
being  burned  In  the  cock-shack  stove  that  same  night,  so  my  bud- 
dies told  me. 

So  if  this  is  the  case  in  a  future  war  of  such  personal  papers 
"aiding  and  abetting  an  enemy."  would  not  it  be  Just  as  well  not 
to  suggest  such  things  to  younger  minds? 

Cf  course.  I  understand  these  names,  etc..  would  be  of  great 
service  in  case  of  war  wounds,  but  if  the  penalty  for  keeping  such 
on  one's   jserson  was  court  martial  and  death,  what   then? 

I  hope  you'll  excuse  seme  mistakes  I've  made  in  writing.  I  can't 
■ee  as  well  as  I  used  to.  and  forgive  the  liberty  I've  taken,  too,  in 
addressing  this  letter  to  you.    Twas  only  meant  in  good  part. 

I  wish  for  you  good  health  and  good  fortune,  and  thank  you,  sir. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Talmaock  Cobb. 
—  Coixnrsvnxi.  Ala.,  September  16,  1940. 


VrrEaAire  or  Poazicif  Waes  or  the  Untted  States. 

Defaktment  or  Mississippi. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Sept.  17,  1940. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alkxandek.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoNGHZssMAN  ALEXANDER:  I  read  with  much  Interest  yovr 
remarks  as  they  appeared  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Comcressional 
Record,  September  14,  1940.  under  the  heading  "Caught  In  the 
Draft."  I  want  to  say  that  you  have  probably  thrown  more  accur- 
ate light  upon  the  veteran's  plight  than  has  ever  appeared  before 
In    any    official    publication. 

I  cannot  remember  offhand  whether  or  not  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But.  no  doubt,  you  will  be  interested  in 
ft  tabulation  of  Mississippi  Army  veterans  during  the  World  War 
which  appears  at  page  134  to  page  128  of  the  printed  hearings 
before  that  committee  beginning  Pebruary  1.  1940.  The  hearings 
are  in  book  form. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  of  15.904  Mississippi  white  veterans 
who  served  overseas  during  the  World  War.  466  were  found  dis- 
abled to  some  degree  at  time  of  discharge. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  showing,  it  appears  to  va.  is  the 
discrepancy  in  the  ratios  between  the  Mississippi  veterans'  rec- 
ords at  time  of  discharge  and  the  ratios  in  the  whole  United  States 
Army,  as  recorded  officially. 

In  other  words,  there  were  53.000  men  killed  in  action  during 
the  World  War  and  201.000  wounded,  a  ratio  of  1  to  4.  But, 
if  these  same  ratios  held  good  for  Mississippi,  with  300  killed  In 
action,  then  It  appears  that  1.200  Mississippi  overseas  veterans 
should  have  been  found  disabled  to  seme  degree  at  time  of  dis- 
charge from  wounds  alone. 

A»  It  was,  only  466  were  found  disabled  from  all  causes. 


I  have  also  heard  numerous  veterans  who  did  not  have  overseas 
service  complain  of  the  same  lack  of  official  records.  They  are 
usually  among  men  who  were  shifted  constantly  from  one  outfit 
to  another,  with  consequent  periods  when  there  was  a  lapse  in  the 
official  records. 

All  the  boys  compliment  you  on  the  substance  of  your  remarks, 
and  feel  that  possibly  many  of  those  who  may  now  enter  the  Army 
will  now  benefit  from  our  experiences  in  the  World  War. 

.At  least  you  have  given  them  the  information.  It  Is  up  to  them 
to  profit  by  it. 

With  best  wishes  from  all,  I  am. 
Respectfully. 

T.  K.  Stapltton. 
Department  Liaison  Officer,  V.  F.  W.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septevi' 

ber  18  k  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    SHERMAN  MINTON.  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Southern  Indiana  Labor  Day  A.'JSociation  at  Mount 
Carmel,  111.,  on  September  2.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  2  years  ago  I  met  with  you 
in  Boonville.  Then,  there  was  no  war.  We  cou.d  turn  our  atten- 
I  tlon  almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  breathed  the  air  of  free  men.  and  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  solution  of  problems  that  had  to  do  with  the  right  to 
work;  the  right  to  be  protected  In  health,  and  the  security  of  that 
Job  and  fair  wage  and  hour  standards  for  those  who  worked.  Al- 
though there  was  an  unfortunate  division  in  the  house  of  organ- 
ized labor  at  the  time,  there  was  no  one  but  what  Ijelieved  that 
soon  that  division  would  be  solved  and  the  united  front  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  present  the  case  of  the  workers  and  Justice  would 
be  done.  Unhappily,  that  division  has  not  yet  been  cve-'comc.  but 
I  believe  we  can  fairly  say  that  it  Is  well  on  the  way  toward  a  favor- 
able termination. 

Men  and  women  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  have  lived  throut;h 
this  long,  hard  fight  for  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  Today  all  parties  admit 
the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively.  There  are  ihen  here  to- 
day who  had  to  fight  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  gain  recognition 
of  that  fundamental  right.  No  one  in  this  democratic  country  of 
ours  has  the  hardihood  to  say  that  labor  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  5  years  that 
a  government  in  power  in  Washington  was  brave  and  honest  enough 
to  guarantee  that  right  to  bargain  collectively,  by  writing  it  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  th.»t  you  workers  could  organize  and  select  your 
own  fcargalnlng  agents,  and  no  employer  would  be  permuted  to 
wreck  your  organization,  or  compel  you  to  sign  and  work  under  a 
yellow-dog  contract. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  within  my  political  lifetime  in  Wash- 
ington ycur  Magna  Carta,  the  Wagner  Act.  was  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  Nation.  I  voted  for  that  law.  and  I  intend 
to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  that  law  Is  not  emasculated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  interests  that  sought  to  prevent  its  enactment. 
You  may  have  some  differences  of  opinion  among  you  as  to  some 
changes  that  otight  or  ought  not  to  be  made  in  that  act.  but  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  you  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  act. 

Much  criticism  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Board  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  act.  Some  of  It  is  Justified,  but  that  act 
has  never  had  a  fair  chance  to  work  unhampered  It  has  never 
been  accepted  by  some  employers  as  the  law  of  the  land,  although 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  3  years  ago.  You  all  remember 
how  employers  rejected  the  law  and  refused  to  obey  it  because  some 
Liberty  League  la»7ers  had  told  them  it  was  xmconstitutional. 
The  flrst  18  months  of  that  law's  existence  Just  one  order  of  the 
Labor  Board  was  obeyed.  One  hundred  injunction  suits  were 
field  against  the  Labor  Beard  and  the  rights  of  labor  so  persistently 
denied  by  employers  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land  that  labor, 
as  a  last  resort  and  as  its  only  weapon,  had  to  resort  to  the  strike. 
But  now.  since  the  law  has  been  upheld,  most  employers  have 
ot)eyed  it.  And  today,  becatise  labor  has  a  tribunal  to  protect  Its 
rights,  there  are  fewer  strikes  than  ever  before:  94  percent  of  all 
labor  disputes  arising  under  the  act  are  now  settled  amicably  by 
the  parties  themselves  agreeing  or  the  Lat)or  Board  dismissing  tba 
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proceedings.  Only  6  percent  of  the  complaints  ever  come  to  trial, 
and  of  these  the  employers  win  almost  half.  So.  as  the  act  is 
accepted  and  the  Board  Is  freed  from  harassing  opposition,  the 
problems  work  out  more  smoothly. 

I  am  willing  to  meet  the  problems  that  are  presented,  which  reveal 
the  need  of  some  amendments  to  the  act.  but  I  want  the  amend- 
ments to  come  from  labor  and  the  friends  of  the  act.  and  not  from 
its  enemies.  The  Wagner  Act  is  here  to  stay.  Collective  bargain- 
ing is  no  longer  a  theory;  it  is  a  practical.  Just  method  that  workers 
insist  upon  as  their  right.  It  has  been  a  long  hard  fight  against 
strikebreakers,  spies,  tear  gas.  machine  guns,  blacklists,  and  the 
"yellow  dog  •  contracts,  but  the  victory  is  yours. 

Another  bit  of  legislation  In  protection  of  labor  has  also  heen 
put  upon  the  statute  books  during  my  senatorial  lifetime  I  refer 
to  the  wage  and  hour  legislation.  For  years  we  have  heard  the 
doctrine  preached  in  this  country  that  we  had  to  have  a  high  tariff 
wzli  to  protect  labor  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  at  the  .same  time  the  business  concerns  that  profited  by  the 
tariff  were  Importing  from  Europe  and  Asia  tills  same  cheap  labor 
to  be  exploited  right  here  In  America.  That  wasn't  all  While  the 
tariff  wall  may  protect  us  from  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  was  not  possible  to  enact  a  tariff  wall  that  would  protect  us  of 
the  North  ajralnst  the  slavery  economy  of  the  South  that  still 
existed,  although  the  Civil  War  was  supposed  to  have  abolished  it. 
The  war  did  free  the  Negroes,  but  it  didn't  abolish  slavery.  It  did 
not  abolish  the  sweat.shop  of  the  East  and  the  North.  I  had  a 
manufacturer  of  furniture  In  southern  Indiana  tell  me  that  he 
was  paying  his  spray-gun  operators  that  spray  the  varnish  upon 
the  furniture  40  cents  an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day.  while  his  com- 
petitor In  Memphis.  Tenn  .  was  hiring  colored  women  at  8  cents  an 
hour  and  working  them  10  hours  a  day.  Obviously  this  northern 
manufacturer  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  low-paid  latKir 
of  his  competitor.  It  wasn't  cheap  labor  from  Europe  and  Asia  he 
needed  protection  against;  it  was  cheap  labor  practices  in  America. 

Organized  labor  has  Insisted  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  this 
Nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  organised  labor 
demanded,  and  we  passed,  the  wage  and  hour  legislation  that  out- 
lawed the  sweatshop,  child  labor,  and  slavery  economy.  I  know 
that  this  law  has  not  reached  the  smooth  operation  that  assures  us 
today  the  goal  that  organized  labor  has  set  for  wages  and  hours  to 
the  workers  of  this  country,  but  we  will  not  turn  back  to  the  old 
days  tliat  permitted  the  uru-estralned  exploitation  of  labor  through 
poor  pay  and   long  hours. 

The  American  worker  Is  a  free  man.  entitled  to  a  free  man's 
heritage,  the  right  to  work  reasonable  hours  for  a  fair  wage 

In  addition  to  the  wage  and  hour  legislation  and  the  Wagner  Act. 
factory  and  mine  safety,  sanitation,  and  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  old-age  pensions  have  protected  and 
been  assured  by  the  law  of  the  larnl  to  the  workers  These  things 
did  not  Just  happen:  they  were  bnnight  about  by  the  splendid  labor 
organizations  of  this  enlightened  and  free  country.  Today  you  have 
the  right  to  organize,  to  bargain,  and  to  receive  a  fair  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  Your  labor  unions  are  the  citadels  of  your  freedom. 
Thank  God  that  freedom  of  workers  to  have  the  protection  of  their 
labor  unions  is  still  permitted  the  workers  of  America 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  today  In  Europe,  outside  of  England  and  little  Switzerland, 
there  are  no  labor  unions.  All  of  Etirop>e.  except  England  and 
Switzerland,  is  dominated  by  Hitler  a»d  his  fellow  dictators.  Hitler 
came  to  power  In  Germany  on  hla  promise  to  the  businessmen  that 
he  would  destroy  the  labor  unions.  Big  business  In  Germany 
financed  the  political  party  of  Hitler  and  built  him  up  with  his 
political  goons  until  they  were  able  to  keep  their  promise  with  busi- 
ness to  destroy  the  labor  unions,  and  then,  to  show  who  was  boss. 
Hitler  ran  out  o(  the  country  many  of  the  great  Indufitrlallsts  like 
Fritz  Thys.sen.  who  had  financed  him. 

Until  recently  the  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, represented  over  25.000.000  organii»d  labor  workers  throughout 
the  world  The  United  States  contributed  »250.000  a  year  to  the 
support  of  that  office.  Now  the  office  is  closed  and  what  is  left  of  it 
has  been  moved  to  America.  Trade-unions  liave  been  stamped  out 
all  over  the  continent  of  E^l^ope  that  Hitler  occupies  or  dominates, 
and  the  organizers  of  labor  in  these  countries  were  thro«-n  into  con- 
centration camps  or  shot.  That  is  the  picture  in  Europe  today. 
Trade-unionism  destroyed,  collective  bargaining  gone,  wages  and 
hours  are  considered  not  at  all  in  a  land  of  forced  labor  and 
concentration  camps. 

'What  has  that  to  do  with  us?"  you  say.  "That  is  Europe,  this 
Is  America  What  happens  over  there  does  not  concern  us"  Let 
me  direct  your  attention  to  the  days  first  following  the  last  war. 
The  war  was  over  and  we  were  told  that  we  could  forget  the  war 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  peaceful  pursuiu  on  the  road  back 
to  normalcy  We  did.  We  ignored  Europe,  and  one  nation,  a 
defeated  nation,  being  a  nation  of  brave,  smart,  and  enterprising 
people,  bided  Its  time  and  started  to  pay  attention  to  war.  while 
we  were  fed  up  on  war  and  had  turned  back  on  the  road  to  nor- 
malcy That  nation  that  prepared  for  war  built  the  greatest  mili- 
tary machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Let  lis  get  the  picture. 
I  don't  like  it  any  better  than  you  do,  but  we  must  face  the  facts. 
I  dent  hkp  Hitler  anv  better  "than  you  do.  but  he  has  enslaved 
Europe  ..nd  he  commands  the  greatest  military  machine  in  all 
history  He  has  conquered  nation  after  nation,  stamping  out 
labor  "unions  as  he  goes  on  to  enslave  the  people  he  conquers. 
Today  he  controls  most  of  the  greatest  industrial  plants  and  re- 
gions In  the  world  He  controls  most  of  the  shipbuilding  yards 
and  an  enormous  merchant  marine.    He  has  millions  of  men  under 


arms  and  millions  more  engaged  in  the  war  Industries.  If  he 
should  quit  making  war  tomorrow,  what  would  he  do  with  his 
millions  of  demobilized  soldiers  and  his  idle  workmen,  turned  out 
of  his  munitions  plants?  Euroi>e  could  not  provide  work  for  them. 
Consequently.  Hitler  has  got  to  make  war  and  tap  the  rich  re- 
sources of  the  other  nations.  He  would  have  to  support  his  teem- 
ing millions.  Where  better  could  he  turn  than  to  the  rich  store- 
houses, fertile  fields,  and  mines  of  this  hemisphere.  I  don't  want 
to  appear  as  an  alarmist.  I  want  to  be  sane  and  realistic,  if  I 
can.  Especially,  do  I  want  to  l>e  sane  when  I  talk  to  you.  the 
workers  of  the  country,  because  upon  your  backs  rests  the  bur- 
den of  the  Nation,  whether  at  war  or  at  peace.  It  is  your  sons 
who  always  fight  the  wars.  It  Is  in  the  sweat  of  your  faces  that 
wars  are  paid  for.  It  is  your  sons,  more  than  any  others,  who 
make  the  sacrifices  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

We  don't  want  war.  We  want  peace.  We  want  ortly  to  be  let 
alone  to  live  our  own  life  in  peace  and  on  decent  relations  with 
our  neighbor  But  the  choice  of  peace  or  war  does  not  always  lie 
with  us.  Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, all  wanted  peace  Some  of  them,  like  Norvay.  Denmark, 
and  Holland,  thought  they  knew  the  way  to  everlasting  peace. 
They  thought  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  be  unprepared,  and  ask  to  be  let  alone.  This,  they 
thought,  would  bring  them  peace;  but  there  came  a  day  of  rude 
awakening.  Tliey  discovered  that  although  they  had  committed 
no  offense,  except  to  stand  across  the  path  of  a  ruthless,  brutal. 
ambitious  man.  war  was  made  upon  them.  They  stand  today  con- 
quered, enslaved,  and  a  subjugated  people;  conquered  by  a  man 
who  hates  democracies  and  has  repeatedly  said  they  ought  to  be 
destroyed  and  has  set  himself  the  task  to  destroy  these  democracies. 
His  tark  is  about  complete  in  Europe.  Only  England  stands  out 
against  him,  and  I  devovitly  pray  may  ever  stand  against  him.  but 
I  fear  she  cannot.  I  fear  she  must  inevitably  succumb  before  the 
might  and  terrible  force  of  this  monstrous  military  machine. 

In  this  world  at  war.  what  is  our  duty?  Can  we  take  the  chance 
of  assuming  that  Hitler,  who  hates  democracies  and  has  set  himself 
the  task  to  destroy  them,  will  leave  us.  the  richest  and  most  de- 
sirable of  all  the  democracies,  severely  alone?  Can  we  safely  assume 
that  this  modern  descendant  of  Attlla  the  Hun,  this  modern  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  will  rest  on  his  arms  when  there  are  yet  worlds 
to  conquer?  Can  we  safely  asstune  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  scourge  of  free  peoples?  I  do  not  think  we  can.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  over  there  to  fight  in  E^irope's  war.  No  one 
wants  to  do  that.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  got  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  the  shores  of  America,  the  finest  land  that  free.  God- 
fearing men  have  ever  called  their  home.  It  Is  our  precious  home, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  it  exposed  to  the  greatest  threat  that 
humanity  has  ever  faced  In  man's  long  history.  We  want  to  be 
strong  enough  to  defend  America's  shores,  even  against  the  hordes 
of  Hitler,  the  mtwt  brutal,  evil  genius  In  human  history.  We  want 
to  be  so  strong  in  oiu'  defense  preparation  that  he  dare  not 
attack  us. 

When  Hitler's  great  military  machine  crashed  across  Europe. 
through  the  Ix)w  Countries  and  France,  destroying  with  the  fury  of 
an  earthquake  these  countries,  America  stood  aghast  and  unable 
to  understand  the  power  of  this  incredible  military  machine. 
When  the  import  of  what  had  happened  gradually  dawned  upon 
America,  our  people,  with  almost  one  voice,  shouted  for  prepared- 
iiess.  Some  wanted  to  know  why  we  were  not  better  pirepared.  some 
were  critical  of  this  administration  because  the  country  was  not 
better  prepared,  forgetting  that  In  the  1930's.  when  we  were  on  the 
road  b>ack  to  normalcy,  we  had.  in  accordance  with  treaties  we  made 
in  those  years,  sunk  our  Navy  and  permitted  our  standing  Army  to 
fall  to  the  lowest  figure  In  modern  times.  The  truth  is  that  this 
administration  has  done  more  to  build  up  our  defenses  than  any 
other.  But  as  Hitler  rolled  over  Europe  America  yelled  and  screamed 
for  preparedness.  The  Congress,  yielding  to  what  was  a  universal 
demand  for  preparedness,  authorized  the  appropriation  of  ten  bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  battleships,  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds.  We  then  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington Messrs.  Knudsen  and  Stettlnius.  and  others — the  great  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  the  country — and  set  them  to  work  upon  the  task 
of  organizing  the  industries  of  the  Nation  to  produce  the  defense 
weapons  we  needed.  That  program  is  well  under  way.  Congress 
did  not  know  how  many,  or  what  kind  of  ships,  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns.  etc..  to  provide  for  our  defense,  and  we  had  to  call  in  the 
experts  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  tell  us  what  we  needed.  These 
experts  were  to  have  the  responsibility  of  preparing  our  defenses 
and  using  the  weapons,  if  the  time  unhappily  ever  came  to  use 
them  These  same  experts  whom  we  relied  upon  to  advise  us  about 
the  defense  weapons  we  needed  also  had  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing and  directing  the  men  in  the  use  of  these  defense  weapons. 
They  told  us  that  in  order  to  carry  out  an  efficient  training  pro- 
gram they  would  have  to  have  men  in  large  numl>ers  and  the 
volunteer  system  would  not  produce  the  men  In  the  quantities 
when  they  needed  them,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
training  program,  and  they  had  to  have  some  kind  of  compulsory 
military   training. 

I  know  how  repulsive  to  Americans  It  Is  to  require  them,  or  com- 
pel them  to  do  anything.  Traditionally,  we  have  always  had  a 
small  Army  and.  of  course,  had  not  had  to  resort  to  conscription. 
Military  life  is  repugnant  to  the  American  sense  of  freedom  end 
Independence,  but  in  a  world  whose  life  is  ruled  and  dominated 
by  war.  and  threats  of  war.  we  have  to  accept  the  ways  of  war. 
After  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  ten  billions  of  dollars  with 
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which  to  buy  defense  weapons.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  we  had 
to  have  the  men  to  use  the  weapons.  I  did  not  feel  J\istlfled  In 
appropriating  billions  of  dollars  for  defense  weapons,  and  then  not 
providing  the  men  to  use  them.  I  did  not  feel  Jvistifled  In  taking 
expert  advice  from  our  Army  and  Navy  staffs  about  the  weapons, 
and  then  reject  their  advice  about  the  men.  So.  It  became  necessary 
to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  as  to  how  many  men 
they  needed  and  when  they  wanted  them.  They  advised  Congress 
they  wanted  to  build  up  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
to  wartime  strength,  and  to  provide  a  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  for  a  reserve,  for  this  establishment.  They  wanted  the  first 
400.000  in  camp  thla  fall,  and  400.000  next  April,  and  400.000  more 
about  6  months  later.  These  men  were  to  receive  a  1  year  training, 
and  then  go  home  and  remain  on  reserve.  The  Army  staff  advised  us 
they  could  not  get  these  large  numbers  of  men  all  at  once  under 
the  volunteer  system,  and  we  would  have  to  have  compulsory  train- 
ing to  get  the  men. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  provides  for  the  registration  of 
all  men  between  21  and  31  years  of  age.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  million  men  of  that  age.  After  weeding 
out  the  physically  unfit,  those  with  dependents,  and  those  In  key 
Industries,  including  agriculture,  it  Is  estimated  there  would  be 
about  4.000,000  men  in  class  A.  So,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  man's 
chances  of  ever  being  called  are  about  1  in  10.  and  if  he  is  a  class  A 
man.  without  dependents,  physically  fit,  and  not  In  a  key  industry, 
his  chances  of  being  called  are  about  1  In  4.  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
likelihood  of  the  draft  disrupting  Industry  is  remote.  Men  will  be 
selected  In  the  most  democratic  way.  and  the  rich  man  will  have  to 
go  the  same  ob  the  poor  man.  The  burden  will  not  fall  alone  upon 
the  workers.  The  law  provides  that  If  men,  when  drafted,  are  em- 
ployed, their  employer  has  to  reemploy  them  when  they  come  back. 
That,  briefly.  Is  the  plan  for  conscription  and  the  necessity  for  It. 

If  you  think  America  is  not  In  danger,  then,  of  course,  we  don't 
need  any  army.  We  have  never  had  an  Army  bigger  than  a  police 
force.  If  we  aren't  in  danger,  why  enlarge  It?  If  you  don't  think 
we  need  be  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  any  p>osBible  enemies  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  then  we  don't  need  a  two-ocean 
Navy. 

I  dont  thiixk  you  want  your  country  to  be  unprepared.  You  love 
America.  Jtiat  as  I  do.  I  think  It's  worth  fighting  to  defend,  but 
you  cannot  light  to  defend  America  if  you  haven't  the  modern 
weapons  and  the  men  trained  to  use  them.  I  know  you  believe  in 
preparedness — so  do  I.  We  cannot  take  a  chance  with  our  Nation's 
safety  and  the  future  happiness  of  your  children  and  mine.  I  hope 
we  wont  need  or  have  to  use  our  armed  forces.  I  would  rather  have 
them  and  not  need  them  than  to  need  them  and  not  have  them. 

There  Is  one  thing  more  that  is  essential  to  preserve  this  land  of 
ours  and  the  homes  of  free  workers.  Not  only  must  we  have  the 
weapons  and  the  men  trained  to  use  them,  but  we  must  have  the 
spirit  of  the  men  of  Valley  Porge.  Gettysburg.  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
the  Argonne.  Yes;  and  back  of  them  must  be  a  united  people,  with 
a  united  purpose.  There  mxist  be  no  ■fifth  column  "  in  America. 
The  greatest  weapon  Hitler  has  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
tries he  has  conquered  is  the  weapon  of  the  "fifth  column,"  made 
up  of  unpatriotic,  treasonable  men  and  women  who  betrayed  their 
country.  When  the  forces  of  Hitler  marched  through  Denmark 
the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  "fifth  columnists,"  and  not  a 
finger  was  raised  against  them.  Indeed,  when  Hitler's  hordes 
marched  into  Norway,  the  betrayal  was  so  great,  and  the  deception 
and  confusion  so  complete,  that  the  police  of  Norway's  capltol 
escorted  their  conquerors  into  the  heart  of  the  capltol.  Brave 
Prance,  that  stood  at  Verdun  "as  walls  of  granite  and  gates  of  brass, 
and  cried  out  to  the  world,  they  shall  not  pass,"  was  by  treachery 
and  treason  in  the  army  and  in  clTilian  life,  made  the  victim  of 
the  foulest  betrayal  In  htunan  history. 

Today  we  are  advised  there  is  more  "fifth  coliimn"  activity  In  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  than  any  place 
else  in  the  world.  Today  there  exists  in  this  country  an  organiza- 
tion that  dresses  in  the  uniform  of  Hitler's  storm-troopers,  wear 
upon  their  uniforms  the  insignia  of  the  swastika,  and  carry  the 
Hitler  flag  alongside  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  the  membership 
give  the  Hitler  salute  and  take  an  oath,  recognizing  Hitler  as  their 
leader.  Only  a  few  da3r8  ago  this  organization  met  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Cooperating  with  this  Hitler  organization  is  an 
organization  of  "black  shirts"  that  owe  their  allegiance  to  Mussolini, 
although  they  live  and  have  their  homes  in  America.  Here  is  what 
they  teach  their  children  to  recite: 

"Wken  I  grow  up,  when,  at  least,  I  am  a  soldier,  I  shall  fight  for 

Italy,  my  fatherland,  and  I  shall  win.  I  shall  take  from  the  enemies 
flags  and  prisoners,  and  I  shall  earn  many  medals  of  valor." 

That  Is  the  recitation  for  children  of  the  "black  shirts"  in  America, 
not  Italy.  Not  a  word  about  America,  that  gave  them  home  and 
opportunity.  Not  a  word  about  democracy,  whose  liberty  lets  such 
an  organization  exist  at  all. 

Cooperating  with  all  of  them,  only  to  confuse  and  In  the  hope 
that  In  the  end  they  may  encompiass  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government,  our  religion,  and  our  personal  freedom,  are  the  Com- 
munists, who  bear  allegiance  not  to  America  but  to  Russia;  not  to 
democracy  but  to  Stalin,  the  dictator. 

How  can  liberty  and  freedom  survive  from  such  threats  from  with- 
out and  within?  Let  us  not  despair.  It  can  be  done.  We.  who 
love  America  and  democracy,  are  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
country.  We  will  not  let  our  lil>erties  and  our  freedom  perish.  We 
will  prepare  to  defend  them  by  standing  on  the  shores  of  America 
to  drive  the  invader  into  th^  sea.     Standing  on  our  free  soil.  In  the 


sight  of  our  homes,  our  schools,  and  our  churches,  we  will  stamp 
out  the  traitors  to  our  cause. 

This  is  America's  hour  of  crisis.  This  is  latjor's  hour  of  crisis. 
Stand  fast  and  guard  ycur  sacred  heritage  as  free  men  who  have 
always  known  that  liberty  and  freedom  were  worth  fighting  for. 
Pray  for  peace,  but  keep  the  gun  loaded  and  ycur  hearts  steeled  to 
the  task  that  calls  men  to  fight  sometimes  that  men  might  live  in 
peace. 

"To  every  man  upon  this  earth,  death  cometh  soon  or  late; 

But  how  can  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?" 


Present  Campaign  Is  Struggle  Between  Two 
Opposed  Theories  of  American  Democracy 
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ADDRESS     BY     SOLICITOR     GENERAL     FRANCIS     BIDDLE     AT 
SEATTLE  CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  Biddle.  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  Seattle  Civic  Auditorium.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  August  24.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  that  I  am  making  my  first  speech 
in  this  campaign  in  Seattle,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Northwest. 
wnere  the  issues  seem  to  me  to  be  outlined  with  sharp  clarity,  and 
where  you  people  understand  exactly  what  they  are.  I  tried  to  get 
my  friend  Judge  Charl£s  H  Leavt,  who  represents  you  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  to  come  out  with  me,  but  he's  too  busy  in 
Congress  Just  now  to  bother  with  politics.  But  he  and  Senator 
Bone  told  me  about  some  of  the  campaign  issues  that  you  were 
facing  out  here,  and  the  facts  behind  them.  And  I  realized  that 
the  facts  here  were  only  a  variation  of  what  happened  In  Oregon.  In 
Missouri,  in  Tennessee,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama,  in  New  York  State — 
through  and  across  the  coUntry  wherever  the  power  controversy 
exists.  And  as  I  thought  about  our  national  problems  and  pondered 
them  against  the  light  of  the  flaming  homes  abroad,  burned  for  no 
other  crime  than  that  they  held  the  democratic  faith.  I  realized  that 
power  is  but  one  facet  of  a  far  greater  issue,  the  issue  of  American 
democracy.     This  I  shall  now  discuss 

For  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  campaign  is  a  struggle  between 
two  basically  opposed  theories  of  American  democracy.  The  struggle 
has  continually  recurred  in  our  history.  It  Is  inherent  to  the 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  we  all  too  casually  pay  for  the 
freedom  we  have  achieved.  It  immediately  found  expression  in  the 
battle  between  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jefferson  and  the  Democrats,  on  the  other.  Andrew  Jackson  drama- 
tized it  in  his  successful  flght  against  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the 
United  States  Bank.  And.  Anally,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  carrying  on 
the  liberal  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party,  pjerfectly  expressed  it. 
and  realized  It  when  he  defeated  Hoover — the  embodiment  of  Re- 
publican conservatism — In  1932.  For  the  President  believes,  as  Carl 
Sandbxirg  has  said,  that  "the  durable  ctilture  of  any  nation  rests  on 
the  mind  and  genius  of  its  common  folk,  the  masses  of  the  people." 

Expressed  in  terms  of  political  faith,  the  phUosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  identified  Itself  with  the  outlook  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  the  small  and  Independent  merchant,  the  wage 
es-ner,  and  the  farmer.  Of  these,  Hamilton  and  the  Adamses 
were  distrustful:  they  feared  and  distrusted  the  people;  they  dis- 
liked direct  action,  and  thought  that  the  guidance  of  the  coun- 
try's affairs  should  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the  cla.ss  that 
someone  has  referred  to  as  "the  great  washed."  Their  spiritual 
and  political  successors — Harrison.  McKlnley,  Harding,  Coolidge. 
Hoover — siiared  this  skeptical  conservatism.  Good  conservatives, 
they  believed  in  the  tariff  for  specially  favored  manufacturers. 
They  disliked  disturbing  the  status  quo,  and  had  a  religious 
worship  for  what  they  liked  to  term  the  rugged  individualism 
of    the   American    busines-«man. 

A  misreading  of  American  history  is  to  imagine  that  this  strug- 
gle (In  general  outline)  took  the  form  of  a  conflict  l)etween  Fed- 
eral and  States'  rights.  When  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seemed  dangerous  to  the  leaders  of  Democracy, 
as  it  did  in  the  early  days.  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe.  Jackson, 
their  memories  fresh  from  the  tyranny  of  the  power  of  the  King. 
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Insisted  on  States'  rights.  But,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
oppression  of  the  peoples  economic  interests  came  not  from  the 
States,  powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation,  but  from  the  vast 
conglomerations  of  private  capital,  which  knew  no  State  t>ounds. 
it  was  natural  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  find  means  for  building  effective  curbs  on 
the  greedy  and  ruthless  aggression  which  only  too  often  charac- 
terized tlie  march  of  our  commercial  and  mccliarucal  age.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  New  Deal  has  done. 

Perhap!^  It  Is  that  which  makes  old-time  Bull  Moosers,  like  Harold 
Ickes  and  myself,  feel  so  perfectly  at  home  in  the  New  Deal.  For 
the  Progressive  movement  of  1912,  in  which  we  were  acuve.  repre- 
sented the  same  revolt  against  the  placid  indifference  to  crying  evils 
characteristic  of  President  Tafts  4  years  in  the  White  House.  I 
never  thought  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  belonging  to  the  Republican 
outlook  of  cautious  conservatism.  He  had  the  restless  impatience 
of  the  reformer  with  glaring  social  ills.  And  when  he  ran  lor  a 
tliiid  term,  as  a  Progressive,  be  was  defeated  not  only  because 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  more  profound  and  consistent  llt)eral,  but 
because  Roosevelt's  own  party,  always  pretty  timid,  became  terrified 
at  his  moderate  show  of  reform,  and,  under  the  gavel  of  Elihu  Root, 
thought  it  necessary  to  steal  the  nomination  from  this  dangerous 
radical  who  had  raised  his  voice  to  protest  against   the  system. 

And  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  here  in  the 
vital  young  State  of  Washington,  where  party  lines  have  never 
been  very  rigid,  and  where  the  liberals  and  progressives  pretty 
generally  seem  to  line  up  together.  Here  the  citizens  are  imbued 
with  the  aggressive  and  progressive  ideals  of  the  pioneer  and  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  their  Scandinavian  liackground.  The  rank  and 
file  have  struggled  for  60  years  to  devise  the  most  practicable  and 
equitable  means  to  live  with  their  fellowmen  rather  than  off  them. 
Prom  the  fierce  struggle  against  extravagant  exploitation  of  natural 
and  human  resources  has  been  bom  the  most  liberal  legislation  of 
almost  any  State  in  the  country,  aimed  at  one  objective — that  the 
resources  of  the  State  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  State  rather 
than  the  special  few.  And  so  the  New  Deal  ideals  have  found  in- 
spiration in  the  accomplishments  of  such  States  as  Washington. 
For  your  State  ranks  highest  in  the  unencumbered  home  ownership. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  in  literacy  and  lowest  in  illiteracy  in  the 
Union.  It  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  provide  comprehensive 
community-property  laws;  to  grant  equal  woman's  suffrage;  success- 
fully to  obtain  a  minimum-wage  law  for  women.  Cooperatives  have 
been  the  established  way  of  life  of  the  Washington  farmer  for  years. 
There  are  31  telephone  cooperatives,  all  organized  and  operated 
through  private  local  initiative.  The  largest  telephone  cooperative 
in  the  United  States  is  now  successfully  operating  In  Skagit, 
Whatcom,  and  Snohomish  Counties.  Through  producer,  marketing, 
and  consumer  cooperatives  thousjmds  of  families  have  learned  to 
reduce  their  costs  and  increase  their  services.  The  Grange  Co- 
operative Wholesale  has  operated  among  the  rural  areas  since  1919. 
and  the  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative  since  1933.  These  2  whole- 
sale groups  have  150  combined  affiliates,  serving  thousands  of  rural 
families. 

This  crisis  tends  to  divide  the  country  into  actual  lines  of  liberal 
and  conservative.  Could  the  conaerratlves  have  a  more  competent 
spokesman  than  the  recent  president  of  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  Corporation,  himself  a  shining  exhibit  of  big  business 
at  its  very  biggest,  the  knightly  champion  of  the  utilities  protesting 
but  a  little  while  ago — not.  it  must  be  admitted,  very  successfully 
but  still  protesting  with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs — against  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  trying  to  do  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
through  the  Grand  Coulee,  through  Bonneville? 

I  suspect  that  Mr  Wlllkle  knows  that  It  Is  difficult  for  the  coun- 
try to  think  of  him  as  a  liberal.  They  think  of  him  as  he  is — a 
successful  businessman.  If  you  analyze  his  acceptance  speech  you 
wiU  find  that  it  is  largely  devoted  to  saying  that  he.  Wlllkle.  is  a 
liberal.  "I  was  a  liberal,"  he  cries,  "before  many  of  those  men  had 
heard  the  word.  •  •  •  I  learned  my  liberalism  right  here  in 
Bwood.  •  •  •  I  am  a  liberal  because  I  believe  that  in  our  In- 
dustrial age  there  is  no  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  any 
man."  And  why  should  Mr.  Wlllkle  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
Is  a  liberal?  Why  not  frankly  say  he  Is  a  businessman  who  doesn't 
like  government  regulation  and  therefore  hates  the  New  Deal?  It 
is  t>erau.'«  Mr.  Wlllkle  knows  that  the  voters  are  In  no  mood  to  hear 
the  New  Deal  reforms  attacked.  And  so.  after  stating  the  basic 
principles  of  his  foreign  policy  by  quoting  the  President,  and  saying 
he  was  in  agreement  with  the  President,  he  hastily  reads  a  creed 

which  sounds  like  a  summary  of  New  Deal  legislation.  It  starts 
with  these  sentences,  extraordinary  only  because  they  come  from 
the  lips  of  the  former  head  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corporation:  "I  believe  that  the  forces  of  free  enterprise  must  be 
regulated  I  am  opposed  to  business  monopolies  "  And  thereupon 
he  states  his  belief  In  the  basic  New  Deal  j>ollcies — collective  bar- 
gaininK:  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours;  Federal  regulation 
of  utilities,  securities  markets,  banking;  old-age  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

But  words  do  not  make  a  man.  and  If  Mr.  Wlllkie  says  now  that 
he  is  a  liberal  he  has  never  acted  like  one.  His  role  is  not  an  easy 
one  He  will.  I  predict,  go  on  fulminating  agaln.st  the  New  Deal  In 
general  terms  of  Republican  hatred,  and  specifically  approve  Its 
program  of  social  betterment  as  he  did  In  his  acceptance  speech. 
He  will  not  dare  to  be  consistent  but  will  talk  untrammeled  free 
enterpri-'^e  to  tiip  l:u.<!inessm8n.  and  say  in  the  next  sentence,  as  he 
did  at  Elwood.    We  all  know  that  such  concentration  of  f>owcr  must 
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be  checked."  The  Weirs,  the  Pews,  the  Grundys.  the  Girdlers  will 
not  fear  him  because  they  know  his  record,  and  they  know  that  a 
little  mild  liberal  talk  on  the  side  is  perfectly  ail  right  in  a  political 
campaign.  Willkie  will  be  a  liberal  all  right,  but,  as  he  says,  he  will 
"do  it  by  spending  as  little  money  as  possible."  He  will  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  wiU  do  his  level  best  to  have  his  liberal  cake — and 
to  eat  It 

And  when  he  is  talking  liberalism  let  us  remember  what  he  said 
in  an  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  January  21, 
1935.  as  reported  In  the  Electrical  World  for  February  16,  1935:  "I  do 
not  like  to  make  personal  reference,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
no  duty  has  ever  come  into  my  life,  even  that  in  the  service  of  my 
country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense  of  social  obligation, 
patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this — my  obligation  to  say  and 
do  what  I  can — ."  For  what?  Now,  get  this — "for  the  preservation 
of  public  utilities,  privately  owned." 

It  is  normal  and  healthy  to  tiave  conservative  Democrats  like 
Al  Smith.  Senator  Burke,  and  ex -Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  line  up 
with  the  Republicans  in  1940.  They  hated  and  deserted  the  New 
Deal  in  1936;  4  years  more  of  the  New  Deal  was  hardly  calculated 
to  bring  them  back  when  the  great  Issues  are  up  again,  far  more 
intensified  than  ever  No  wonder  the  ex-presldent  of  the  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation  welcomed  them  to  the  ranks  of  the 
react  ionaries. 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  flippant  spirit.  Firmly  I  believe  In 
the  two-party  system.  I  am  certain  that  it  functions  better  on  the 
realistic  division  of  conservative  and  litieral.  representing  roughly 
the  difference  in  the  outlook  of  the  possessing  class — who  naturally 
wishes  to  conserve  what  it  has  to  keep  the  economic  forces  as  they 
are;  and  the  farmers  and  workers  and  smaller  businessmen  for 
whom  changes  m  the  system  seem  essential  to  a  better  life.  Bach 
outlook  tends  to  balance  the  other,  and  the  result  should  be  a 
middle  road  between  left  and  right. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  both  groups  today  sincerely  desire  to 
defend  and  sustain  the  American  way  of  life.  But  how  to  preserve 
it?  There  the  approach  is  as  wide  apart  as  the  ancient  struggle 
for  power  which  has  not  yet  ceased,  between  those  who  wish  to 
make  Government  an  instrument  toward  obtaining  what  all  of  us 
want — Jobs  and  homes  and  enough  to  marry  and  rear  children  who 
will  grew  up  with  some  chance  of  making  good;  and  the  men  who 
are  still  honestly  convinced  that  business  should  be  let  alone.  Some- 
how they  feel  the  sacred  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  create  jobs 
and  rectify  imemployment.  They  hold  that  it  is  against  the  law  of 
God  and  man  to  Interfere,  by  social  legislation,  with  the  hallowed 
rights  of  property.  Their  dream  of  the  Constitution — a  dream  real- 
ized from  the  Civil  War  until  not  so  very  long  ago — is  that  it  pro- 
tects corporations  by  the  magic  of  the  due  process  clause  from  the 
inroads  of  Federal  and  State  regulatory  power.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  big  business  in  general 
are  squarely  lined  up  behind  the  ex-President  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Southern  Corporation,  as  once  they  were  extending  a  helping 
and  hopeful  hand  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  to  Mr.  Landon?  They  have 
sensed  a  man  after  their  own  ^eart.  after  their  own  pocketbook.  and 
they  are  trembling  with  a  fresh  and  feverish  excitement.  For  this 
newcomer  Is  no  politician,  but  one  of  them,  a  man  they  can  under- 
stand, who  speaks  the  language  with  which  they  are  familiar;  and 
yet  streamlined,  a  1940  model,  dressed,  of  course,  in  the  overalls  of  a 
tou&ie-beaded  American  farm  boy  from  Indiana,  but  holding  in  his 
hand  the  full  dinner  pail  of  that  maker  of  Republican  Presidents — 
Mark  Hanna. 

But  we  want  more  than  the  ancient  political  shibboleths.  POr 
times  have  changed  in  8  years,  and  we  have  seen  in  that  time  what 
the  government  of  a  country  can  do  for  its  people.  The  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party  lu  Its  preamble  eloquently  expresses  that 
change.    I  quote; 

"The  world  is  undergoing  violent  change.  Hiunanlty,  uneasy  In 
this  machine  age,  is  demanding  a  sense  of  sectirity  and  dignity  based 
on  human  values.  •  •  •  what  the  founding  fathers  realized 
upon  this  continent  was  but  a  daring  dream,  that  men  could  have 
not  only  physical  security,  not  only  efficiency,  but  something  else  In 
addition  that  men  had  never  had  before— the  security  of  the  heart 
that  comes  with  freedom,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  a 
sense  of  lust.ce." 

And  in  a  larger  sense  the  defense  of  our  American  dream,  its  real- 
ization, is  not  only  a  defense  against  the  Immediate  threat  of  total- 
itarian arms  but  the  re-creation  of  that  dream  as  a  reality  in  a  more 
decent  life  here  today  for  all  of  us.  We  cannot  ask  our  youth  to 
flght  for  a  dream  that  Is  not  translated  Into  the  terms  of  their  own 
needs.  We  must  give  them  a  share  in  work  and  in  creative  energy, 
a  stake  in  our  resources.  Unemployment,  insecurity,  the  thin  misery 
of  migratory  populations,  racial  hatreds — those  things  do  not  stir 
men  to  rally  behind  a  tradition  which  has  permitted  their  growth  In 
the  cruel  Indifference  of  the  modern  machine  age.  Palth  without 
works  is  not  enough.  As  the  preamble  to  the  Democratic  platform 
continues:  "To  this  generation  of  Americans  it  is  given  to  defend 
this  democratic  faith  as  it  Is  challenged  by  social  maladjustment 
Within  and  totalitarian  greed  without.  •  •  •  No  nation  can  be 
strong  by  armamfnts  alcne.  It  must  possess  and  use  all  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  producing  goods  plentifully  and  distributing  them 
effectively.  It  must  add  to  these  factors  of  material  strength  the 
unconquerable  spirit  and  energy  of  a  contented  people,  convinced 
that  there  are  no  boundaries  to  human  progress  and  happiness  in  a 
land  of  liberty." 

"Producing  goods  plentifully  and  distributing  them  effec- 
tively •  •  *."  We  new  dealers  believe  that  we  have  made  a 
beginning  in  that  direction.    We  ask  the  country  to  continue  us  in 
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power  for  another  4  years  to  complete  what  we  have  begun  And  so 
let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  record,  for  you  will  hear  this  record 
attacked  In  the  next   10  weeks  by  experts  In   the  art  of   mlsrepre- 

You  will  find  a  consistent  pattern  In  the  legislation  which 
expresses  this  record,  which,  for  simplification,  may  be  gathered 
under  four  headings;  The  farmer,  the  Industrial  worker,  the  busi- 
nessman, and  the  consumer. 

First  then,  the  farmer.  The  farm  program  has  been  far  more 
ambitious  than  any  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  It  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  truth  that  prosperity  cannot  be  one-s.dcd;  it  can- 
not exist  In  any  single  group,  but  must  be  balanced  between  farm 
and  city  for  If  the  farm  Income  shrinks,  the  market  for  city  goods 
closes  up  and  by  contrast,  the  Jobless  wage  earner  cannot  buy  the 
prcducts  of  the  farm.  During  the  depression,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  launching  of  the  New  Deal,  the  income  of  farmers  had 
Chrunk  relatively  far  more  sharply  than  the  Income  of  wage  earners. 
The  first  necessity,  therefore,  was  to  restore  parity  between  them. 
And  this  has  been  to  a  great  exU-nt  established.  S-nce  1932  farm 
Income  has  been  doubled:  the  farm  debt  and  Interest  rate  on  farm 
debt  have  been  reduced:  farm  foreclosures  curtailed:  and  the  farm 
surpluses  distributed  to  the  hungry  through  the  food-stamp  plan 
and  through  relief  agencies  The  tools  have  been  subsidies,  con- 
serva-ion  paj-ments.  marketing  facilities,  low  credit.  The  rural 
electrification  program   is  at  last  bringing  cheap  electricity  to  the 

But  that  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story.  It  Is  the  American 
farm  epic,  the  winning  back  to  ourselves  the  land  which  we  our- 
selves have  so  largely  destroyed.  It  is  soil  conservation,  stream 
purification,  replanting  the  forests,  arrest  of  the  waste  of  cur  topsoil 
washed  down  the  great  rivers  each  year,  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources cheap  fertilizers.  This  means  the  reconquering  of  a  conti- 
nent it  demands  immense  research  and  laboratory  work  throueh 
the  iand-grant  colleges  and  in  the  experimental  stations.  It  has 
taken  shape  in  the  program  for  the  coordinated  development  of  cur 
river  basins  for  Irrtgatlcn.  fiood  control,  navigation,  power  It  was 
for'-shadowed  in  President  Roo?evelfs  vision  when  he  said,  at  Port- 
land Oreg..  on  September  21.  1932.  during  his  first  campaign:  "This 
vast  water  power  can  be  of  Incalculable  value  to  this  whole  section 

of  the  country. 

Tt  means  cheap  manufacturing  production,  economy,  and  com- 
fort on  the  farm  and  In  the  household  •  •  •  Here  you  have 
the  clear  picture  of  four  great  Government  power  developments  In 
the  United  States,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  Northeast.  Muscle 
Shoals  in  the  Southeast,  the  Boulder  Dam  project  In  the  Southwest, 
and  finally,  but  by  no  means  the  least  of  them,  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  Northwest  "  Seven  months  later,  on  April  10.  1933. 
in  a  message  to  Congress,  he  advocated  the  passage  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  bill.  £s  follows:  "In  short,  this  power  develop- 
me'it  of  war  days  |he  was  referring  to  Mu;cle  Shoals]  lead=;  nat- 
urally to  national  planning  for  a  complete  rlter  watershed  involv- 
ing many  States  and  the  future  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  It 
touches  and  gives  life  to  all  forms  of  human  concern  "  For  our 
administration  realizes,  as  the  Democratic  platform  succinctly  puts 
It :  "The  well-being  of  the  land  and  these  who  work  upon  It  Is 
basic  to  the  real  defense  and  security  of  America  " 

I  cnn  find  almost  nothing  In  the  agriculture  plank  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  Into  which  you  can  sink  your  teeth  There  is 
a  beautiful,  glittering  sentence  which  reads:  "The  Republican 
Party  will  put  into  effect  such  governmental  policies  |I  worder 
what  I  temporary  and  permanent,  as  will  establish  and  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  between  labor,  industry,  and  agriculture  by 
expanding  industrial  and  business  activity,  eliminating  unemploy- 
ment, lowering  production  costs,  thereby  creating  Increased  consumer 
buying  power  for  agricultural  products."  Isn't  that  a  mouthful? 
Farmers,  please  copy.  ^  ^     ,     .       ».  .* 

Recently  we  read  In  the  newspapers  of  a  great  deal  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wlllkle  in  connection  with  the  farm  problem 
He  conferred  with  farm  economists,  leaders  of  farm  organizations, 
farm  pollUclans.  and  even  regular  dirt  farmers  The  farmers  were 
holding  their  collective  breath.  What  plan  would  Mr.  Wlllkle  bring 
forth?  Something  big  mtist  be  in  the  wind.  •  •  •  And  then 
the  o-acle  spoke.  He  gave  the  New  Deal  farm  program  a  clean  bill 
of  health  He  would  keep  the  New  Deal  farm  program,  he  said. 
unt;l  somebody  evolved  a  better  plan.     Thank  you.  Mr    Willkie 

I  continue  with  our  record:  The  Industrial  worker.  I  list  three 
liberal  statutes  under  this  head.  First,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  introducing  into  Industry  as  a  whole  the  principles  ol 
self-determination  for  labor  unions,  their  recognition  by  employers, 
and  the  basic  right  to  collective  bargaining,  which  had  already  for 
some  years  been  applied  in  the  field  of  railroad  management  The 
Democratic  platform  says:  "We  pledge  •  •  •  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

The  Republican  platform  reads:  "Recent  disclosures  respecting 
the  administration  of  the  National  Lat)or  Relations  Act  require 
that  this  act  be  amended  In  fairness  to  employers  and  all  groups  of 
employees  so  as  to  provide  freedom  for  and  orderliness  In  self -organi- 
zation and  collective  bargaining."  I  don't  know  what  that  means— 
"all  groups."  It  sounds  like  an  opening  for  company  unions  to  slide 
in  That  would  be  an  end  to  collective  bargaining  But.  whatever 
it  does  mean,  it  Is  significant  that  the  Republican  Party  at  last 
bends  the  knee  to  another  New  Deal  principle — collective  bargaining 
Do  you  remember  how  only  5  years  ago  the  National  Maniifacturers' 


Association  and  the  Liberty  League— do  you  remember  those  emi- 
nent corporate  lawyers  of  the  league  telling  the  world  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  though  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  didn't  follow  their  advice;  do  you  remember  how  these  august 
bodies  talked  personal  liberty  and  rugged  individualism?  And  now 
these  rights  created  by  the  act  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 

And  we  put  on  the  books  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and  the 
Federal  Bituminous  Coal  Stabilization  Act  to  bring  about,  as  our 
platform  puts  it.  •stability  of  production,  employment,  distribution, 
and  price  Indispensable  to  the  public  welfare"  Child  labor  In  fac- 
tories has  been  successfully  outlawed:  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  Insures 
prevailing  wages  to  workers  employed  on  Government  contracts  The 
Republican  platform  talks  about  the  Democratic— I  quote:  "Regime 
of  regimentation  which  has  deprived  the  Individual  of  his  freedom 
Perhaps  these  acts  represent  to  the  RepubUcans  the  regimentation 
they  have  in  mind  But  the  trouble  is  they  don't  specify  The 
Republican  platform  at  no  point  suggests  the  repeal  of  any  piece  of 
New  Deal  legislation  Well,  possibly  in  two  Instances— they  want 
to  give  relief  back  to  the  States — do  you  remember  the  dole?— and 
they  want  to  have  reciprocal -trade  agreements  approved  by  Congress, 
or.  in  other  words,  to  turn  them  back  into  the  good  old  bark- 
scratching,  logrolling  methods  familiar  In   the  days  of  Smoot   and 

Hawley.  ..      j,  ^     ,.,   ,, 

Or     regimentation     may     mean     the     way     we  ve     handled     Wall 
Street     which    brings   me    to    our    treatment    of    the    businessman. 
I    cite    the    huge    operations    of    the    Reconstruction    Finance    Cor- 
poration   in    underwriting    railroads,    banks,    insurance    companies; 
the  banking  laws  to  insure  deposits,  to  Improve  the  Federal   Re- 
serve System;    the  devaluation   cf   the   dollar   to   prevent    the   cruel 
spiral  of  deflation  which   the  depression   threatened.     Perhap.n   the 
Republicans    by    regimentation    had    in    mind    the    Holding    Com- 
pany Act.  which  forever  broke   the  corporate  pyramids  which   Mr. 
Insull    had    made   popular,    when    prosperity    was   Just    around    the 
corner,  or   the   Securities  and   Exchange   Commission    Act   to  pro- 
tect  investors   in  securities      And  we  have   not  only   protected   in- 
vestors, we  have  started  the  wheels  In  motion  for  the  protection 
of   consumers   through    a    policy    of   enforcement    of    the    Sherman 
antitrust  law  which  recognizes  the  American  consumer  whose   in- 
terest has  been  too  long  forgotten.     Our  enforcement  of   that   act 
Is    aimed    at    cutting    down    the    costs    of    housing,    food,    drugs, 
fuel,    fertilizer,    spectacles,    and    other    necessities,    where    arbitrary 
prices   have    In   effect   been   a   system   of   private   taxation   on    low- 
income  groups      We   have  net  used   the  Sherman   Act  to   interfere 
with    the    efBciency    of    mass    production    when    that    efficiency    Is 
passed  on  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  housewives  of  America      But 
we   have  begun   to  attack  on   a   Nation-wide   scale   the   bottlenecks 
that    interfere    with    the   distribution    of    goods    in    a    free    market. 
The  antitrust  laws  are  being  used  to  break  down   the  trade  bar- 
riers   erected    by    private    groups    which    make    the    cost    of    living 
!    higher  and   thus  reduce  the  real   income  of  the  vast   mass  of   our 
people      We    are    givins;    the    antitrust    laws    a    significance    as    an 
aid  to  the  distribution  of  goods  which  they  never  had   before 

President  Hoover  had  called  a  home-buUdlng  and  home-owner- 
ship conference  In  1931.  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  filled  11  im- 
pressive volumes  with  discussions  and  recommendation  In  1932 
came  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  with  authority  to 
1  make  direct  loans  to  stay  the  mortgage  panic  But  although  many 
thou.sands  cf  application  were  received,  only  three  loans  were  made, 
totalling    $9,000 

When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office  in  1933  the  foreclosure 
on  urban  homes  had  risen  to  1.000  a  day  This  was  the  highest 
record  ever  made  in  any  country  In  the  world  at  any  time  On 
the  President's  recommendation  Congress  passed  one  of  the  first 
and  most  urgent  New  Deal  relief  statutes,  creating  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation,  which  had  power  to  take  mortgages  which 
were  in  default  and  where  families  were  about  to  lose  their 
homes.  Now  listen  to  this  record,  for  it  Is  the  story  of  saving 
homes  Over  1.000.000  loans  were  financed,  totaling  »3. 100. 000, 000. 
the  defaults  averaging  over  2  years  on  principal  and  Interest,  and 
over  3  years  on  taxes  In  taking  over  these  mortgages  cities  and 
towns  were  paid  over  »300  000.000  in  taxes,  and  »100.000,000  was 
spent  in  repair  and  modernization  work  on  the  houses  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  million  dollars  in  loans  have  been  paid  off  in 
full;  and.  in  addition,  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  have  been  paid 
to   the  Government   against   principal    and   Interest. 

Through  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  we  have  helped  municipalities  build  roads  and 
hospitals,  airports.  schooLs  and  playgrounds,  docks  and  tunnels, 
thus  giving  millions  of  unemployed  work  In  place  of  direct  relief; 
we  have  cleared  slums  and  built  low-cost  houses  for  the  poor;  we 
have  trained  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  youngsters  in  the 
C.  C.  C  camps,  and  have  found  work  for  and  given  educatic.n  to 
more  than  2.000  000  young  men  and  women  through  the  National 
Youth  Administration;  we  have  brought  security  for  unemployment 
and  old  age  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  which  we  propose  to  extend, 
saying  In  our  platform:  "We  pledge  to  make  the  Social  Security 
Act  increasingly  effective,  by  covering  millions  of  persons  not  now 
protected  under  Its  terms;  by  strengthening  our  unemployment- 
insurance  system  and  establishing  more  adequate  and  uniform 
benefits,  through  the  Federal  equalization  fund  principle;  by  pro- 
gressively extending  and  increasing  the  benefits  of  the  old-age-  and 
survivors-insurance  system,  including  protection  of  the  perma- 
nently disabled;  and  by  the  early  realization  of  a  minimum  p>en- 
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Blon  for  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  are  not  galn- 
ftilly  employed" 

And  last.  but.  I  take  It.  not  least  important  to  this  audience,  we 
have  brought  cheap  power  to  millions  of  consumers  from  the 
Central  Valley  of  California,  from  the  Columbia  River,  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

This  doubtless  Is  what  the  Republicans  mean  by — I  quote  from 
the  platform — "the  relentless  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  everyday  life  of  the  farn.er,  the  industrial 
worker,  and  the  buslnesrman"  Doubtless  social  security,  work 
relief,  old-age  pensions  were  '.vhat  they  had  In  mind  when  they 
talked  about — I  quote  again  from  the  platform — "seducing  our 
people  to  become  continuously  dependent  upon  government,  thus 
weakening  their  morale  and  qu:'nching  the  traditional  American 
fcpirit." 

And  now  for  power. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  this  audience  that  the  State  of 
Washington  has  led  the  country  in  a  successful  fight  to  bring 
cheap  power  to  her  people;  that  the  municipal  plant  of  the  city 
of  Tacoma  Is  as  old  as  the  State  Itself,  each  having  begun  In  1893; 
that  socn  after  came  Seattle;  that  before  the  days  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  the  State  ranked  fif;h  in  the  Union, 
being  47.5  percent  electrified;  and  that  today  over  one-third  of 
the  people  of  the  State  are  served  by  their  own  electric  systems  at 
the  lowest  rates  In  the  country.  This,  of  course,  will  be  enor- 
mously incren.-^fd  when  the  proposed  transmission  lines  are  built 
to  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  But  I  wish  to  empha'lze  the 
point  that  the  men  of  the  Northwest  have  been  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  own  and  control  ihe:r  own  resources,  power  particu- 
larly, and  have  achieved  cheap  power  without  outside  help  through 
their  own  Initiative  and  enterprise. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  some  of  the  more  recent  manifesta- 
tions of  the  struggle  cf  the  American  people  to  make  a  living 
reality  out  of  the  old  American  vision,  the  vision  of  a  democracy, 
which  sees  the  people  sharing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  sharing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  BAany  of  these  have  been 
wasted;  many  are  under  the  control  of  monopolistic  corporate 
organizations  whose  operations  do  not  produce  goods  plentifully 
and  distribute  them  effectively. 

Mr.  Wlllkle  said  In  his  acceptance  speech  last  week,  after  adopt- 
ing the  major  New  Deal  reforms.  "But  I  do  not  make  my  claim  to 
lltierallsm  .solely  on  my  faith  In  such  reforms.  American  liberalism 
does  not  consist  merely  In  reforming  things.  It  omslsts  also  in 
making  things"  Of  course  It  does  but  the  making  of  things,  pro- 
duction, responds  to  the  consumers'  demand  for  them,  and  factories 
contract  and  close  when  the  Income  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
shrinks  to  a  point  where  tliey  cannot  buy  the  things  the  factories 
make  Ma.ss  purchasing  power  is  necessary  to  mass  production, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  New  Deal  program,  consistently  and  on  the 
whole  successfully  carried  out.  was  to  increase  that  purchasing 
power.  Mr  Wlllkle  seems  to  miss  the  very  point  of  such  reforms, 
speaking  of  them  as  If  they  bore  no  relation  to  production. 

EHectrlc  power  Is  one  of  the  resources  I  have  Just  spoken  of  "The 
power  of  falling  water."  say  the  Democratic  platform,  "belongs  not 
to  a  privileged  few  but  to  all  the  people,  who  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
its  benefits."  Your  Democratic  State  platform,  adopted  at  Yakima 
on  June  15.  1940.  contains  this  plank:  *'We  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing public  ownership  and  distribution  of  all  electrical  power:  there- 
fore we  oppo.se  initiative  No  139.  We  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  should  receive  the  benefits  of  such  power  develop- 
n^ents  as  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  We  are  opposed  to  turn- 
ing over  the  dHtrlbutlon  of  this  power  to  private  Interests  •  •  • ." 
That's  pretty  definite;  and  cheap  electric  power  does  not  only  mean 
cheap  services  to  the  consumer — light,  electric  ranges,  washers,  water 
beaters,  radio,  farm  implements;  it  means  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  your  State,  your  low-grade  metals — iron,  magnesite, 
copper — by  the  u.se  of  cheap  industrial  power. 

Now.  Ill  come  to  1939  in  a  minute.  But  first  let  me  speak  of 
the  p.-^ttern  which  the  private  utilities — the  Power  Trust — pursue 
more  or  less  everywhere.  I  saw  It  at  close  range  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  when.  2  years  ago.  I  was  counsel  for  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  Investigating  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority,  and.  under 
specific  mandate  of  the  Congress.  Investigating  also  Interference  by 
the  private  pxswer  companies  with  the  effective  administration  of  the 
T    V    A. 

The  committee  spent  the  summer  of  1938  In  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.. 
Investigating  conditions  on  the  spot;  held  txuthex  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  In  the  autumn  and  winter;  and,  finally,  made  a  de- 
tailed report  of  253  pages  on  April  1.  1939,  based  on  over  15.000  pages 
of  testimony  Of  the  Joint  committee  of  9,  3  members,  all  of 
them  Republicans,  dissented  In  minority  reports.  On  the  com- 
mittee's staff  cf  engineers,  headed  by  Tom  Panter.  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  James  I.  Metcalf.  now  manager  of  the  Consumers  Non -Profit 
Public  Power  Corporation,  and  Paul  J.  Raver,  now  administrator  of 
Bonneville 

The  pattern,  as  I  say.  Is  the  same  everywhere  First.  Incessant 
litigation  to  block  the  Government  hydroelectric  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects.  Finally,  the  projects  are  built,  and  in  the  name 
of  economy  and  efficiency  the  power  companies  demand  the  right  to 
buy  the  power  at  the  gate  and  distribute  It  to  the  municipalities 
and  cooperatives  or  in  their  own  markets.  They  have  no  objection 
to  cheap  power  if  they  are  buying  and  not  selling.  So  here  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  and  Stone  A  Webster  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville,  Just  as  In  the 


Tennessee  Valley  the  Commonwealth  ft  Southern  Corporation. 
through  Its  operating  company  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co., 
wanted  to  distribute  T.  V.  A.  power.  Thus  Mr.  Wlllkle.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  said  In  his  opening  state- 
ment before  the  Investigating  committee,  on  November  23.  1938: 
•••  •  •  It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  the  T.  V.  A.  should  go  out  of 
the  pxjwer  business.  •  *  •  It  Is  my  view  that  the  soundest 
solution  both  for  the  Government  and  the  utilities  would  be  for  the 
T.  V.  A.  to  dispose  of  the  power  generated  by  It  to  the  utilltlts  at 
the  switchboard.  The  utilities  would  then  distribute  It  to  con- 
sumers under  State  and  Federal  regulations."  I  wonder  if  he  still 
holds  that  view.'  I  do  not  know,  because  he  doesn't  mention  power, 
or  T.  V.  A.,  or  Bonneville  in  his  acceptance  speech.  He  evidently 
doesn't  think  they're  worth  mentioning. 

On  November  25  2  days  after  Mr  Wll'kle's  statement  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  then  was,  and 
still  is,  a  great  admirer  cf  Wlllkie,  said  In  an  editorial:  "Wendell  L. 
Wlllkle.  president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation, 
came  to  be  accepted  by  the  virtually  unanimous  consent  of  hla 
associates  as  the  unofficial  spokesman  for  the  power  industry." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Wlllkle  would  now  disclaim  that  leadership. 

Falling  to  secure  power  from  the  Federal  projects,  the  utilities 
next  devote  themselves  to  preventing  the  formation  of  or  destroy- 
ing markets  for  public  power  The  methods  are  well-known — build- 
ing spite  lines,  pouring  money  into  elections,  high-pressure  propa- 
ganda, the  Introduction  of  crippling  legislation. 

I'll  give  you  some  examples  of  Mr.  Willkie's  operating  company 
In  Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  I  can  summarize 
what  the  company  did  in  two  brief  paragraphs  found  on  page  199 
of  the  committee's  report.  I  quote:  "In  January  1935  the  Tennessee 
State  Legislature  passed  a  statute  authorizing  Chattanooga  to  pur- 
chase or  construct  a  municipal  distribution  plant,  provided  the 
voters  of  the  city  should  approve  the  project  In  a  referendum. 

"Prior  to  the  referendum  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  and 
Its  operating  company,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  carried 
on  an  active  though  unsuccessful  campaign  to  defeat  the  bond  issue. 
A  so-called  citizens  and  taxpayers  association  was  formed  Its  presi- 
dent has  since  acted  as  attorney  for  the  Termessee  Electric  Power 
Co  .  and  Its  treasurer  was  connected  with  an  underwriting  concern 
which  actively  handled  securities  of  the  same  company.  The  total 
funds  used  by  the  association  In  campaigning  against  the  bond  issue 
amounted  to  $22.265  45  Of  this  $20,000  was  contributed  by  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern  "  The  day  after  this  evidence  was  Intro- 
duced on  the  record  a  statement  of  Mr.  Willkie's  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  24.  1938  (p.  2704),  In  which  Mr. 
Wlllkie  said:  "The  only  regret  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Cor- 
poration has  Is  that  If  a  larger  contribution  could  have  overcome 
the  propaganda  and  contributions  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  It  did  not  make  such  addi- 
tional contributions"  The  Tennessee  Corrupt  Practices  Act  made 
It  a  crime  for  the  officers  of  any  corporation  doing  business  In  the 
State  to  spend  money  In  Influencing  a  public  election  In  Tennessee. 
But  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  was  a  Delaware 
corporation  It  was  a  mere  holding  company.  It  did  not  do  busi- 
ness In  Tennessee,  according  to  Mr  Wlllkle.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a  crime  for  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  to  have  spent 
the  money  to  kill  public  f>ower.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Its 
holding  company  should  not  make  a  sleeable  contribution  to  get 
the  same  result.  And  Mr.  Willkie's  only  regret  was  that  he  hadn't 
spent  more 

And  now  Mr  Wlllkle  talks  about  obeying  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  describe  to  you  the  committee's  other  find- 
ings on  this  utility's  activities  In  the  Chattanooga  election;  the  use 
of  power  company  employees  by  the  taxpayers'  assfjclatlon;  the  prep- 
aration by  pcwer  company  officials  of  the  association's  propaganda: 
Instructions  to  employees  to  canvass  the  voters,  and  the  purchase 
and  use  of  two  vacant  lots  to  "qualify"  out-of-town  employees. 

And  this  Is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  huge  slush  fund  In  the 
Union  Electric  Pcwer  Co.  case  In  Missouri  ran  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  never  reflected  on  the  company's  books,  but  In  kick-backs 
of  lawyers,  equipment  salesmen,  and  insurance  companies  The 
money  went  Into  the  campaign  funds  of  candidates  for  every  office 
from  alderman  to  governor.  The  lobbyist  kept  his  list  of  bribed 
persons  and  bribe  prospects  under  a  carpet  In  his  office.  He  went 
to  the  f>enltentlary  4  months  ago.  Following  his  conviction  United 
States  District  Judge  George  H  Moore,  on  August  4.  1940.  sentenced 
Prank  H  Boehm,  former  executive  vice  president  of  the  Union  Elec- 
tric Co  to  5  years  for  perjury,  saying  in  open  court:  "Not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  bodies  were  tampered  with,  but  members  of 
the  county  courts,  and  a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  was  paid  a  salary 
larger  than  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  State.  •  •  •  Since  the 
days  of  the  'Whisky  Ring  fraud  case  •  •  •  there  has  never  been 
anything  I  know  of  In  this  court  In  any  criminal  prosecution  that 
revealed  the  shocking,  sordid  details  of  corruption  shown  In  this 
case." 

And  now  for  Initiative  139  Can't  you  see  the  same  pattern 
in  Washington  as  was  tised  In  Tennessee?  It's  sn  old  stunt.  Here 
the  taxpayers'  association  becomes  the  'T^et  the  People  Vote  League." 
Sounds  kind  of  American  and  democratic.  But  somehow  we  dont 
know  very  much  about  the  people  who  organized  the  "Let  the  People 
Vote  League,"  or  who  pays  its  expenses.  People  don't  Just  spon- 
taneously uprise  like  this,  particularly  in  favor  of  a  move  to  curb 
their  own  power.     And  their  propaganda  is  the  same  propagatKia  that 
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wa-  UM?d  m  the  Chattanooga  election— that  revenue  bonds  In  your 
case  the  revenue  bonds  of  the  public  utility  dlstrict^are  the  same 
as  generaTobUgation  bonds,  thus  representing  direct  obligations  of 
the  taxpayer  The  taxpayer  Is  led  to  believe  that  his  taxes  are  being 
vast  rin/rea-^cd  Thls^  as  Senator  Bone  has  so  clearly  pointed  out 
^  his  I^rl^  of  five  public  letters,  printed  in  the  CoNC'^Kf  ioj^al 
Record  Is  of  course  false  and  misleading  Revenue  bond-,  are  paid 
only  out  of  power  revenues,  and  are  not  obligations  of  the  taxpayers. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  healthy  to  know  who  are  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  league.  Did  the  citizens  flock  to  its  s"PP°y^  '^l^^he  same 
sort  of  way  that  the  taxpayers  flocked  to  the  association  in  Chatta- 
n^a'  There  the  citlzehs  put  up  one-eleventh  and  the  power  com- 
p^  ten-elevenths  of  the  total.  What  happened  here?  I  understand 
that  it  has  been  estabhsheU  that  one  large  contribution  w^s  made 
by  a  taxpayers-  association,  which  itself  received  a  very  substantial 
contribution  from  one  of  the  operating  power  companies.  PerlecUy 
all  ri-ht.  but  let's  find  out  who  is  behind  this  People  s  League^ 

Your  Democratic  State  platform  is  squarely  en  record  against 
Initiative  139  As  the  party  favors  the  extension  of  public  power.  1 
Lon't  sel  how  it  could  take'  any  other  position:  for  139  Is  obviously 
aimed  to  cripple  the  acquisition  of  power  systems  by  the  pubuc- 
utillty  districts.  If  this  initiative  were  genuine,  if  its  sponsors  were 
really  worried  about  democratic  control  of  public  indebtedness^  the 
legislation  would  be  directed  to  aU  munlcipr  hties.  not  merely 
public-utility  districts.  „>,„„   wa 

And  finally  the  bias  of  No.  139  Is  made  doubly  clear  when  we 
come  to  the  provision  that  "the  total  vote  cast  on  such  proposition 
S?lfe?c^  £  percent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  wUhm  such 
district  at  the  last  preceding  biennial  general  election  atf^^ich  State 
and  county  officers  were  elected."  Everyone  knows  that  you  Just 
won  t  get  out  the  vote  at  these  special  elections,  particularly  when 
Tlot  of  people  Who  stay  at  home  and  thus  kill  the  proposal  do  so 
because  the  particular  system  to  be  acquired  or  built  may  not  be  In 
tSTr^art  of  the  county,  so.  of  course,  they  dont  vote:  yet  they 
nevertheleae  klU  it  by  staying  at  home.  "I^*,  «,P°»^"  °V^',''„«,'^*^^ 
139  know  that  and  know  that  such  a  proposal  is  found  in  no  other 
law  of  the  State  dealing  with  elections.  Obviously  it  is  intended  to 
hamper  Uie  fight  for  public  power  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
whXlsTound  nearly  a  fifth  of  aU  of  the  potential  hydroelectric 
power  in  the  United  States.  And.  of  course,  it  has  the  support,  open 
or  tacit,  of  the  private  utUlties  who  are  opposed  to  public  power. 

You  won't  have  an  easy  time  hooking  up  your  P.  U  D.s  to 
Bonneville  and  Coulee;  you've  had  a  taste  of  the  fight  that  s  ahead 
of  you  I  know  what  It  Is.  After  15  years  of  opposition  and  struggiC 
the  first  public-utility  district  law  in  the  country  was  passed  in 
1931  I  need  not  rehearse  to  you  the  struggle  in  the  courts,  the 
taxpayer's  injunction  suit  against  the  Grays  Harbor  Public  Utility 
District  to  prevent  the  purchase  by  it  of  the  electric  facilities  within 
the  county  financed  by  the  utilities,  and  finally  culminating  in  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  State  supreme  court  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
trict the  court  holding,  among  other  things,  that  revenue  bonds 
to  be  valid  need  not  be  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  And  now, 
beaten  in  the  courts,  the  utUiUes  are  making  a  concealed  flank 
attack  and  In  the  name  of  democracy,  are  trying  to  persuade  the 
people  themselves  to  adopt  initiative  No.  139.  themselves  to  defeat 
the  spread  of  power  systems  owned  and  operated  bj  the  people. 

I  saw  something  of  the  same  fight  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  when 
Willkle  was  tryUig  to  stop  the  cities  getting  their  power  from  T.  V.  A. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  investigating  T.  V.  A. 
n  refer  to  pp  62-69).  the  Authority  made  a  total  direct  expenditure 
of  $618  159  in  defending  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  In  57  ca^s  brought  to  block  the  Authority. 
The  committee,  pointing  out  that  the  Authority  estimated  that  the 
losses  caused  by  "delays  in  the  consummation  of  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  power  •  •  •  by  litigation  and  injunctions.*  both  to 
the  Au'^horlty  and  to  consumers,  were  $13,545,903.  said,  in  con- 
clusion "(I  quote)  :  "The  committee  believes  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  leKal  obstruction  of  the  Authority's  program  has  not  resulted 
from  an  effort  to  protect  rights  which  litigants  believed  themselves 
to  possess  Rather  an  effort  has  been  made  to  smother  the  Au- 
thority with  duplicating  cases  and  multiplied  attacks." 

What  shall  I  say  in  closing?  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  foreign 
war  or  much  of  national  defense,  except  as  all  the  things  I  have 
talked  of  may  be  considered  a  part  of  that  defense.  In  times  like 
these  only  great  leadership  is  adequate,  and  the  President  is  a  very 
ereat  leader  The  people  love  him.  He  understands  them,  and  for 
8  vears  he  has  fought  their  battles.  Because  we  are  threatened  with 
the  horror  of  war  In  this  crisis  Is  not.  I  suggest,  a  reason  for  aban- 
domnK  our  efforts  to  make  our  democracy  more  effectively  decent, 
but  rather  we  should  build  more  mightily  than  ever,  to  create  scme- 
thinff  our  boys  can  fight  for  with  a  passionate  faith  in  their  hearts 
for  the  American  land— their  land.  I  do  not  believe  that  Wendell 
willkle  whose  training  and  brilliant  success  has  been  with  this 
ereat  utility  holding  company.  Is  fitted  by  experience  or  outlook  to 
underSte  this  leadership.  He  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
SnlltlM^  never  on  the  side  of  the  people.  And  if  now  he  professes 
to  lie  the  New ^al  platform  and  Che  New  Deal  laws  affectli.g  labor 
i?id  the  farmer,  his  profession  that  he  would  administer  them 
Setter  than  those  who  put  them  on  the  books  is  one  which  I  think 
vou  voters  wUl  take  with  a  pretty  big  grain  of  salt. 
^  For  ''Democrat-  as  the  Democratic  platform  says.  "Is  more  than 
a  political  system  for  the  government  of  a  people.  It  Is  the  expres- 
Lo^  of  a  pSple-s  faith  in  themselves  as  human  bein^'  That  faith 
h«  been  Restored  to  us  under  the  Presidents  creative  spirit.  We 
need  it  now  more  than  ever.  And  the  people,  sensing  that,  and 
necessarily  uncertain  of  the  future,  trusting  Roosevelt,  knowing 
blm   certain  of  him,  the  people  will  reelect  him  in  Novembes 
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Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas 
delegation  in  the  House,  on  September  13,  met  to  consider 
thp  question  of  the  allotment  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  stwing-rocm  proj- 
ects of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  that  State. 

Col.  P.  C.  Harrington.  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  was  invited  to  be  present,  but  being  ill.  sent 
as  his  representative  Mr.  Howard  O.  Hunter.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Also  pres- 
ent by  invitation,  was  Col.  Lawrence  Westbrook.  regional 
director  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  Mr.  Harry  P.  Drought,  State  ad- 
ministrator of  the  W.  P.  A.  for  Texas. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  was  had.  it  was  the 
sense  of  those  present  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Drought.  State  admin- 
istrator, be  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  me.  as  chairman  of 
the  Texas  delegation,  giving  the  facts  relating  to  both  of  the 
subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting,  and  the  delegation  in- 
structed me  to  insert  the  same  in  the  Record,  and  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  Mr. 

Drought's  letter. 

Federal  Works  Agency, 
Work  Projects  Admlnistration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  16,  1940. 
Hon.  LtrrHEH  A.  Johnson.  M   C  . 

Chairmen  of  the  Texas  Delegation  in  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Diar  Congressman  Johnson:  Pursuant  to  a  request  made  at 
a  meeting  in  Washington  on  last  September  13  between  16  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Texas  and  representatives  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  to  discuss  the  W.  P.  A.  program  in  that  State, 
the  following  statement  is  given  you: 

W.    p.    A.    EMPLOYMENT    IN   TEXAS 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  for  W  P.  A.  employment  through- 
out the  country  during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  full  amount 
requested  by  che  President.  The  Work  Projects  Administration 
makes  every  "effort  to  weigh  carefully  the  factors  of  population,  need, 
unemplosrment.  and  emergency  relief  situations  in  determrtning  the 
employment  authorizations  for  all  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  on 
this  basis  the  employment  authorization  in  Texas  represents  at 
least  that  State's  fair  share  of  the  funds  available. 

In  June  1939  W.  P  A  employment  in  Texa.s  was  3  81  percent  of 
the  national  total  and  the  State  ranked  eighth  in  the  numt)er  em- 
ployed. In  August  1940  the  Texas  percentage  of  W  P  A.  national 
employment  had  increased  to  4  60  percent  and  the  State's  rank  had 
risen  to  sixth  This  indicates  clearly  that  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  dislocation  of  markets  for  agricultural  products  and 
to  the  Increased  unemployment  among  farm  tenants  and  share- 
croppers caused  by  reductions  in  cotton  acreage. 

This  month  there  are  employed  on  W.  P  A.  projects  in  Texas 
about  75.000  persons.  The  factors  mentioned  will  continue  to 
receive  consideration  In  determining  the  State's  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment and  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  increase  in  this  em- 
ployment will  be  provided  during  the  winter  months  Indeed. 
Texas'  W  P.  A  employment  in  October  will  probably  advance  to 
about   83.000   persons. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  need  for  W  P.  A  employment  in  Texas 
'  by  able-bodied  destitute  persons  unable  to  find  work  is  not  fully 
met  by  the  number  of  Jobs  provided.  But  similar  situations  exist 
In  all  of  the  other  States  There  are  actually  150.000  destitute 
Texans  on  the  W.  P  A  rolls  and  there  are  W  P.  A  Jobs  now  for 
only  half  that  number.  However,  other  States  have  provided 
general  relief  programs  for  their  destitute  unemployed  which,  of 
;    course.  Texas  has   not  done. 

I        In  Texas  the  only  provision  made  for  the  destitute  unemployed 

!    who  cannot  find  work  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  is  through  the  distribu- 

1    tlon  to  them  of  food  and  clothing  made  available  by  the  Federal 

Government   through   the   Federal   Surplus   Marketing   Adminlstra- 

;    tlon.     Tliese  Federal  commodities  are  used  in  other  States  merely  to 

supplement  general  relief  provided   by  the  States  themselves.     In 

Texas,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  local  relief  programs,  they 

are  all  of  the  general  relief  provided. 

t        Of  course,  any  prevision  for  general  relief  in  Texas  to  supplement 

'    W.  P.  A.  employment  and  the  commodities  provided  by  tlie  Federal 
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Government  would  have  to  be  fnade  by  ttoe  Texas  Legislature  and 
not  by  the  National  Congress. 

W.   p.   A     INTAKJI  nt  TKXAS 

In  every  State  In  the  Union  it  la  the  recognlred  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
termine which  persons  are  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  need,  to  W  P.  A. 
employment.  ThI.s  administration  has  safeguarded  this  right  of 
the  States.  The  determination  is  made  in  each  State  by  a  State 
or  local  agency.  In  Texas  it  l'^  made  by  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  However,  the  State  of  Texas  has  not  provided  the 
fuuds  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  this  rtspoiifiiblUty — for  an 
adequate  syst'  m  of  referral  of  needy  persons  to  W  P.  A.  There- 
fore the  counties  In  Texas,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  are  trying  to  provide  this  W  P.  A.  referral 
or  "intake"  service.  Some  counties  are  abie  to  do  this  adequately 
but  most  counties,  because  of  restrictions  Imposed  on  their  finan- 
cial operations  by  the  State  government,  are  able  to  provide  only  an 
inadequate  Intake  service.  The  restilt  is  that  in  many  localities  In 
Texas  needy  persons  applyli^g  for  referral  to  W.  P.  A.  must  wait 
weeks  and  even  months  before  a  county  case  worker  can  Interview 
them. 

If  this  situation  Ls  to  be  corrected  and  an  adequate  W.  P.  A 
referral  or  intake  system  provided  In  Texas,  the  correction  must  be 
made  in  Austin — It  cannot  be  made  In  Washington. 

W.   p.    A.    SZrWING   ROOMS 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act. 
W.  P.  A.  nonlabor  ex(>enditures  on  projects  In  any  State  may  not 
exceed  an  average  of  »6  per  worker  per  month  In  the  operation 
of  W  P.  A.  sewing  projects  In  Texas,  all  the  necessary  textiles 
were  formerly  purchased  with  Federal  funds,  and  the  quantity  of 
those  textllei  ui?ed  caused  the  W.  P.  A.  nonlabor  exp)enditures 
on  such  projects  to  exceed  substantially  this  statutory  limit. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  production  of  clothing  on  W  P.  A  sew- 
ing projects  in  Trxa.",  ■while  enormous,  did  not  meet  the  tremendous 
need  of  the  destitute  for  clothlnp  Moreover,  many  women,  unable 
to  master  the  Intricacies  of  making  entire  garments,  can  do  effi- 
cient work  in  sewing  parts  of  them.  Therefore  to  provide  more 
clothing  for  tho  destitute  and  to  enable  more  women  in  ni'cd  to 
qualify  for  sewing-room  employment,  a  modified  line  production 
system  was  installed  In  W.  P.  A.  sewing  rooms.  The  increase  in 
production  thus  obtained  Is  resulting  In  the  use  of  more  textiles 
than  formerlv 

As  substantial  W.  P.  A.  ncnlnbor  expenditures  are  also  required 
on  other  projects,  it  has  been  found  that  .such  expenditures  can- 
not be  held  sufficiently  below  $6  per  worker  per  month  to  offset  the 
amount  that  must  be  spent  In  the  purchase  of  all  textiles  needed 
en  W   P    A   Rowing  projects 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  to  Texa.^-  will  continue  to  ex- 
pend $6  per  worker  per  month  in  the  purchase  of  sewing -project 
textiles  but,  as  stated,  it  cannot  now  exceed  this  limit.  Therefore, 
the  counties  and  cities  spcnscrlng  W.  P.  A.  sewing  projects  have 
been  asked  to  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  purchase  of  tex- 
tiles in  excess  of  the  amount  that  can  be  purchased  with  W.  P.  A. 
nonlabor  funds  within  the  statutory  limit. 

Counties  and  cities  in  Texas  apparently  have  had  little  difficulty 
In  providing  nonlabor  expenditures  on  construction  projects  such 
as  roads,  streets,  brldg'^s.  municipal  and  school  buildin(-'t?.  and  so 
forth,  to  excess  of  the  $6  statutory  limit  on  nonlabor  costs.  It  is 
thought  that  these  cities  and  covinties  can  also  provide  subetaiQ- 
tlally  the  same  expenditures  for  W.  P.  A.  sewing  projects 

That  they  can  provide  these  expenditures  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  Texas  cities  and  counties,  according  to  the 
latest  report  available,  are  now  sponsoring  W.  P.  A.  sewing-room 
projects  for  the  rmplo>'ment  of  more  than  11.000  women,  while 
projects  formerly  sponsored  by  cities  snd  counties  which,  because 
of  the  requirement  mentioned,  have  reftised  to  continue  such  spon- 
sorship, employed  hardly  2.000  women. 

Despite  this,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  cities  and  counties  of 
Texas  to  aeert  that  their  sponsorship  of  W.  P  A  sewing  rooms  does 
not  present  ferlot:s  flnancia!  difficulties.  Other  States  assist  their 
cities  and  counties  in  this  respect,  but  Texas  not  only  gives  no 
such  a'-fJistance  but  the  State  has  retained  restrictions  on  the 
financial  operations  of  Its  political  subdivisions  which  make  W.  P  A. 
sewing-room  sponsorship  a  problem  hard  for  them  to  solve.  Only 
the  State  government  can  give  this  assistance  and  relax  these 
restrictions. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Legislature  of 
Texas  has  not  provided  a  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
which  has  been  made  available  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thousands  of  women  now  working  In  W  P.  A  sewing 
rooms  in  Texa-:  would  be  eligible  for  this  assistance  should  the 
State  provide  it  The  people  of  'I>?Ras  have  adopted  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  nece.ssury  to  accept  this  program,  but  the  legis- 
lature has  not  enacted  the  law  required. 

CONCLtTSIOK 

When  It  Is  considered  that  Texas  Is  receiving  Its  share  of  W  P.  A. 
employment,  that  other  Sutxs.  through  a  general  relief  program, 
provide  for  their  destitute  unemployed  citizens  who  cannot  obtain 
W  P.  A.  emplovment.  that  other  States  have  provided  an  adequate 
W.  P.  A.  mtake  service  by  which  their  citizens  in  need  can  gain 
admittance  to  the  W.  P  A  employment  rolls,  that  other  States 
have  likewise  assl.sted  their  counties  and  cities  In  the  sFyoiisorshIp 
of  W.  P.  A  sewing  projects  and  have  lightened  their  burden  In  this 
respect  by  adopting  an  adequate  program  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  seems  obvious  that  It  Is  the  legislature  of  Texas  and  not 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  which  assistance  must  be 
sought  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  discussed  above. 

The  unfailing  Interest  of  the  Texas  Congressmen  In  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  in  their  State,  and  their  constant  aid  and  Invaluable  advice 
have  been  of  the  greatest  Importance  m  enabling  Uie  Work  Projects 
Administration  to  be  of  assistance  to  Texas'  needy,  unemployed 
citizens. 

With  kindest  regards,  1  am, 
Tours  sincerely, 

H  P  Drought, 
State  Adminiatrator  for  Texat. 


Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  20  (leguslative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 

[Address  by  Attorney  General  Robert  H  Jackson  for  the  Con- 
stitution Day  celebration  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  read  by  Hon.  Matthew  F.  McGulre.  the  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  over  radio  station  WOL,  Washington.  D.  C.  Tues- 
day. September  17,  1940.  at  11:30  a.  m..  ESostern  Standard  Time,  on 
a  coast  to  coast  hookup.  The  Attorney  General  was  unable  person- 
ally to  deliver  the  address  as  scheduled  because  he  was  among 
those  who  w^ent  to  Alabama  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Speaker 
Bankhcad.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Attorney 
General  Jackson  intended  to  be  delivered  before  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association  en  Constitution  Day.  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  delivering  at  Cleveland,  but  which  he  did  deliver 
over  the  radio,  and  I  wish  to  have  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association  we  are 
making  this  anniversary  of  our  Constitution  a  day  of  dedication 
to  It  and  to  the  spiritual  aflarmatlons  of  free  government  which 
underlie  it. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago  today  George  Washington, 
as  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  sent  to  the  old 
Continental  Congress  a  new  Constitution.  His  claims  for  the  docu- 
ment were  modest.  He  said  that  '"it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected."  But  he  expressed  a 
wish  "that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  country  so 
dear  to  u^  all.  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness." 

Our  history  has  fulfilled  Washington's  wish  for  our  freedom  and 
happiness  But  we  cannot  assume  that  they  will  remain  .secure 
Just  because  there  Is  a  parchment  here  in  Washington  on  which 
words  are  written  to  describe  the  framework  of  a  free  government. 
That  security  Is  found,  rather.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  j)eople, 
in  their  convictions  that  a  free  government  is  the  best  way  of  life, 
and  In  their  devotion  to  maintaining  it.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
gives  our  old  Constitution  Its  continuing  youth  and  vitality.  Coun- 
tries which  substantially  copied  our  Constitution  as  their  own 
have  failed  to  achieve  real  democracy  wherever  their  people  have 
failed  to  catch  its  spirit.  To  a  renewal  of  that  spirit  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  our  own  time  we  consecrate  ourselves  today. 

I  know  that  you  hear  the  soothing  phrases  of  freedom  over  and 
over  again,  until  they  resemble  a  drowsy  ritual.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  It.  democracy  Is  a  fighting  faith.  Our  Government 
rests  on  gieat  affirmations,  and  each  generation  must  fight  the 
fight  to  keep  the  faith  a  living  one. 

We  affirm  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  his  right. 
Just  as  a  human  l>eing.  without  any  property  qualification  or  test 
of  birth  or  pedigree,  to  vote — to  influence  the  course  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  the  destiny  of  his  race.  We  affirm  his  right  to  an  eco- 
nomic order  that  will  let  him  win  a  place  for  him.s'jlf  in  accord- 
ance with  his  natural  endowments  and  character.  And  when  age 
or  unemployment  disable  him,  he  still  has  minimum  requirements 
which  organized  society  must  not  deny  him.  Before  the  processes 
of  government,  whether  in  making  of  laws  or  administering  laws, 
or  in  courts  of  Justice,  men  mtist  stand,  as  In  the  eyes  of  God,  equal. 
And  we  affirm  the  right  of  every  man  to  invoke  those  great  basic 
freedoms  enshrined  In  our  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights  which  keep 
inviolate  the  personality  and  the  conscience  and  the  civU  liber- 
ties of  men. 

Even  if  faint  hearts  or  mistaken  Judgments  keep  us  from  reach- 
ing these  ideals,  as  we  mu.st  confess  they  often  do,  our  way  Is  not 
to  abandon  the  ideal  but  to  embrace  It  more  firmly. 

We  recall  today  with  reverence  those  bold-minded  men — our 
forefathers — who  proclaimed  this  new  pattern  of  government  In 
the  face  of  a  hostile  world.  They  made  a  solitary  venture  in  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed  at  a  time  when  every  world 
power  was  a  monarchy.    They  dared  to  set  up  a  republic  for  their 
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scattered  seaboard  settlements  when  they  were  surrounded  on  their 
very  borders  by  kings.  Canada  remained  a  possession  of  George  III: 
Lcnlslana  and  the  West  were  for  years  traded  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  King  of  Prance;  Florida  and  the  Islands  were  out- 
posts of  the  King  of  Spain.  And  these  kings  did  not  appreciate 
the  .-trong  doctrines  of  equality  found  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
:tJ?4  f>endpnce.     They  hoped  to  crush  the  idea  of  democracy  lest  it  cross 

-  the  Atlantic  and  undermine  their  thrones. 

Most  of  the  world  which  in  1787  was  under  the  thumb  of  a 
hereditary  monarch  Is  today  under  the  heel  of  a  self-constituted 
dictator  Many  countries  of  EXirope  have  merely  completed  a  cycle 
and  are  back  to  where  they  were.  Some  of  them,  meanwhile,  have 
toyed  with  forms  of  self-government  but  somehow  failed  to  catch, 
or  later  lost.  Its  spirit.  We  stand  now  as  we  stood  in  1789.  out- 
standing in  the  support  of  free  institutions.  Twentieth-century 
dictators,  like  the  eighteenth-century  kings,  fear  the  contagion  of 
our  democracy. 

If  they  should  challenge  us  on  our  own  continent,  as  kings 
challenged  our  forefathers  here,  they  will  find  our  relative  strength 
and  resources  to  have  Increased  manyfold.  And  day  by  day  our 
strength  grows  while  theirs  Is  being  exhausted.  A  European  foe. 
to  reach  us,  must  cross  our  Atlantic  threshold,  and  only  this  month 
we  have  boldly  picked  up  that  Atlantic  threshold  and  moved  it 
«  500  miles  to   new  outposts  in   the   sea.     Only   this  month  we  call 

upon  our  young  manhood — not  to  go  abroad  to  fight,  there  is 
no  thought  of  that,  but  to  train,  to  harden  the  muscle,  steady  the 
hand,  and  sharpen  the  eye.  Our  superb  manpower  will  master 
techniques  of  our  defense  and  come  to  know  modern  weapons,  as 
Jackson's  pioneers  at  New  Orleans  knew  their  rifles.  So.  if  any 
foe.  in  a  delirious  moment,  should  cross  our  new-laid  threshold 
at  defense,  he  will  find  a  warm  reception  awaiting  him. 

I  think  that  otir  preparation  for  the  entertainment  of  our  enemies 
w'.ll  make  It  very  unlikely  that  they  will  pay  us  a  call.  They  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  crush  out  democracy  in  Europe  where  they 
can  reach  It.  but  where  It  Is  beyond  their  reach  they  will  try  to 
divide  its  people,  confuse  its  counsels,  discredit  Its  leaders,  and 
imperil  its  security  from  within.  They  hope  to  undermine  cur 
tolerant  and  warm-hearted  way  of  life.  They  sneer  at  our  Justice 
and  deny  our  collective  competency  to  order  affairs  with  eCQciency 
and  dispatch.  But  America  wants  none  of  their  sadistic  nazl-lsm, 
nor  of  their  swashbuckling  fascism,  nor  of  their  deceptive  commu- 
nism which  would  embrace  liberty  only  to  smother  it. 

We  lawyers  know  from  the  history  of  liberties  that  there  is  a  way 
of  fighting  these  ideas  better  than  mob  violence  or  persecution 
If  suppression  would  reaUy  work,  czarlst  Russia,  with  Its  spy  system 
and  Siberian  exile,  would  not  have  been  the  first  country  in  all  the 
world  to  be  overturned  by  communism.  Dictators  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  concentration  camp  cannot  kill  an  idea  any  more  than  it  kills 
a  typhoid  germ. 

It  Is  the  basic  assumption  of  our  free  Government  that.  In  the 
long  run,  free  discussion  will  kill  untruth  as  sunshine  will  kill  germs. 
If  this  Is  not  true,  then  we  have  built  our  house  upon  the  sands 
But  a  century  and  a  half  of  experience  confirms  our  faith  that  truth 
will  trliunpb  over  error  In  minds  that  are  free  and  that  our  house 
stands  on  bedrock. 

There  Is  lem  reason  to  doubt  our  internal  stability  today,  because 
not  one  of  the  arguments  made  for  dictator  systems  now — not  a 
single  one  of  them — is  new.  Their  claims  to  excel  democracy  in 
unity  of  purpose  and  command.  In  swiftness  of  decision  and  effici- 
ency of  execution — these  claims  were  all  made  against  democracy 
long  t«go — In  favor  of  monarchy.  And  some  among  our  fore- 
fathers were  won  by  these  arguments  and  favored  monarchy  here 
or  thought  that  it  was  Inevitable  elsewhere  and  so  should  be 
appeased.  There  are  also  some  today  who  would  copy  the  methods 
of  the  dictators,  or  accept  them  as  inevitable  and  so  to  be  appeased. 
But  th'i  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  forefathers  rejected,  as  the 
sentiment  of  America  today  rejects,  all  counsels  that  we  compromise 
our  own  democratic  way  of  life  to  appease  foreign  pressures  or  to 
escape  foreign  tensions. 

T>ie  moral  integrity  of  a  people  Is  its  best  physical  security.     The 

^  spiritual   values   of  liberty   and   self-government   will   long   outlast 

the  bursts  of  power  and  speed  and  efficiency  of  dictatorships.    We 

choose  the  ways  of  freedom,  not  because  they  are  easy,  but  because 

we  believe  they  are  eternally  right. 


A  Timetable  of  Dictatorship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

-.^^^  OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 

her  18).  1940 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcors  a 


timetable  of  dictatorship,  published  recently  by  the  Mill  ft 
Factory  magazine.    It  is  a  challenging  title. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   timetable  of  dictatorship 


The  steps « 


Extmvacant  j>uMJc  uorks 

DebiV.-*  currency  

Concentrate  power  in  executive 

I'nilermine  in<le(iendent  judiciary... 

Excessive  subsidies  .   

Oovernment  by  decree  

EncouraKe  .subversive  forces 

Impose  confiscatory  taxes 

Restrict  jiriv!»te  investments 

I'nbalance  buileet 

impose  planne<i  wDnomy 

FosttTcla.'vs  conflicts 

Control  of  banks   

Destroy  moraU-  of  industry 

Excessive  borrowinR 

Fnlarpc  bureaucracy 

Huee  national  <lebt 

rile  up  hofH-le.-vs  (Icflcits 

Con'HTir't  .\rmy    

Nationalize  in'lustry........ 

RcKinieni  fariu.i 

Rpginient  labor 

Dictatorship 


France 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ym. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Oer- 
many 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 


Italy 

Mexico 

1 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Y«s.... 

Yes... 

Yss... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yea... 

Yes.... 

Yes... 

Yes.-. 

Y«  ... 

Yes..- 

Y«B.... 

Yes..- 

Yss... 

Yes..- 

Yss... 

Y«8.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes...- 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes... 

Yes.... 

Yes... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Inited 
States 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 


'Truly  liberal  methods  such  as  Fo<1eral  Housing  .\dniinistration.  Reconstruction 
Financ«>  Cor[«(ration.  Home  Owners'  Loan  ('or;><>nition.  Federal  ."Security  .\gency. 
Wanner  .\ct.  Social  Security,  etc..  should  not  be  confused  with  these  steps. 

It  is  later  than  you  think. 

Every  dictatorship  that  has  iyeen  established  maintain*  the  ap- 
pearance of  legality  in  the  country-  in  which  it  exists. 


Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  September  20  (legislatii>e  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News  entitled  "Unspoiled  by  E>efeat."  regarding  our 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Ashurst  ] . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News] 

tJNSPOILED    BY    DEFEAT 

Among  the  first  political  casualties  of  the  season  Is  one  who  has 
long  been  a  favorite  character  of  Senate  fanciers,  and.  until  latelv. 
had  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  favor  of  the  Arizona  voter — Henrt 
FoLTNTAiN  Ashurst  With  his  departure  will  go  the  lushest  vocabu- 
lary in  that  body.  and.  as  a  best  friend  and  candid  critic  once  put 
It.  there  will  end  the  "longest  theatrical  engagement  on  record  " 
It  began  in  March  1912. 

At  19,  while  turnkey  in  the  Jail  at  Flagstaff,  young  Henry  came 
upon  a  volume  of  Blackstones  Commentaries,  and  in  no  time  was 
"throwing  56-pound  words  across  the  Grand  Canyon.  As  a  matter 
Of  course  I  went  into  politics."  An  actor  and  ex-Detrclt  newspaper 
man,  C.  N.  Stark,  furthered  the  comers  flr^t  designs  on  public 
office — a  seat  in  the  territorial  legislature  Tliero  he  opened  a  ca- 
reer as  "silver-tongued  sunbeam  of  the  Painted  Etesert."  the  end  of 
which  is  only  now  in  .'Ight. 

In  Washington  he  has  always  endeared  himself  to  the  discrimi- 
nating by  taking  himself  none  too  seriously.  "There  never  has 
been  superadded  to  these  vices  of  mine  the  withering,  embalming 
vice  of  consistency."  he  once  said  in  accounting  for  a  sudden  sw;ich 
In  sides.  "As  is  obvious  to  everyone  who  knows  me.  I  suffer  from 
an  Inborn,  Inveterate  flair  for  the  hlstricnic,"  he  said  in  another 
moment  of  self-analysts. 

He  is  the  Senator  who,  when  Huey  Long  had  cowed  the  Chamber 
Into  a  sort  of  helpless  catalepoy.  arose  one  day  and  dissected  the 
Klngflsh  in  what  stands  as  the  most  polished  and  comprehensive 
verbal  beating  given  one  solon  by  another  in  our  time.  Never 
Again  did  Huey  Mem  to  bU  colleagues  an  furmldabl*  a  ^ure.    He 
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fought  conscription  which  m^y  have  had  a  bearing  on  la^t  week's 
turn  in  his  fortunes  "The  perpetuity  of  our  Government  did  not 
absolutely  depend  on  the  reelection  at  one  A8Ht:rKST,  '  he  said,  in 
comment  on  a  result  that  may  have  been  a  shock  to  one  regarded 
as  a  fixture  In  Wa.shington  but  found  him  at  no  loss  fur  the 
courtly  and  chaiacterisiic  word. 


Hon.  Henry  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  20  deoislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
I  berl8).1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmou.'s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  news  article  from  the  Na- 
tional Record,  of  the  issue  of  September  21.  1940.  concerning 
Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Natlorial  Record  of  September  21,  1940] 
How  Wallace  Brought  th«  FAKicxas  Up  Prom  Ritin — Balanci  Be- 
tween Agricultuke  and  Inoustkt  Brought  Stability — Doublbd 
Income  roR  Acaictn-nmi 

Before  we  tell  you  who  Henry  Wallace  Is.  we'll  tell  you  what  Henry 
Wallace  has  done. 

Cash  Income  of  American  farmers  rose  from  •4,606.000.000  In  1932 
to  $8,518,000,000  In  1939— and  it's  still  going  up. 

That's  Henry  Wallace.  That's  bis  achievement,  his  biography, 
the  basis  of  his  right  to  stand  before  the  American  people  aj  tbe 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Before  we  tell  you  who  Henry  Wallace  Is,  we  11  tell  you  the  meaning 
of  Henry  Wallace's  achievement. 

farm  ststkm  periled 

Before  the  New  Deal  the  free  farmers  of  the  United  States — at 
once  the  most  progressive  and  the  most  stable  element  in  our 
society— were  being  debased  into  an  unfree  peasantry,  victims  of 
chaotic  markets  and  mounting  debts. 

Bank  ani  Insurance  companies  were  becoming  the  landlords  of 
America— -and  under  circumstances  that  were  not  too  wholesome 
even  for  the  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Under  thre«'  successive  Republican  Presldente  the  income  of  the 
American  farmer  declined  Com  was  being  burned  for  fuel. 
Potatoes  were  rotting  In  freight  cars.  There  were  farm  riots — con- 
sidered for  centuries  as  a  stue  mark  of  deep-seated  social  disorder 
and  disintegration. 

prices  stabilizzd 

The  Wallace  policies,  the  Wallace  administration  of  those  policies, 
stabilized  farm  prices  at  a  level  where  farmers  could  live  Wallace 
saved  the  American  family-owned,  family-operated  farm,  and  in  so 
doing  deserves  a  share  of  President  Roosevelt's  credit  as  the  greatest 
conservation  of  his  day  They  conserved  the  fundamental.s  of  the 
American  way  by  changing  what  are — comparatively  speaking — 
details 

Every  businessman,  every  factory  worker,  owes  a  part  of  that 
prosperity  and  security  to  the  restored  financial  independence  of 
8.000,000  American  farm  families. 

The  Republicans  cavil  and  Jeer  at  crop  control.  The  Jibes  stick 
In  their  throat.  They  know  that  Wallace  succeeded  where  they 
failed:  and  that  he  succeeded  without  violating  any  essential  princi- 
ple of  American  democracy:  that  he  succeeded  with  expenditures 
that  seem  small  Indeed  compared  to  the  result  accomplished. 

BORN    TO    THE    TASK 

The  man  who  rescued  the  American  farmer  was  born  to  do  Just 
that.  His  father  was  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  him  His  grandfather  was  "Uncle  Henry"  Wallace,  founder 
Of  Wallaces'  Farmer,  and  a  friend  suid  associate  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

Wallaces'  Parmer  championed  the  cause  of  the  American  farmer 
for  years.  Henry  Agaricl  Wallace,  the  New  Deal  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  taken  the  Nation  a  long  way  along  the  road  to  solution 
of  farm  problems 

The  Vice  Presidential  candidate — President  Roosevelt's  personal 
choice  for  the  Job — was  bom  October  7,  1888,  on  an  Adair  County 
farm  In  Iowa 

8TRON0    FOR    HONEBTT 

Following  the  usual  farm-boy  life,  plus  years  of  boyish  experi- 
menting in  cross-breeding  of  plants  and  seeds,  Wallace  entered  the 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  promptly 
got  into  trouble  t)ecause  of  his  penchant  for  honesty  and  accuracy. 
Well  versed  In  farming  and  plant  genetics,  he  disputed  a  corn 
Judge's  assertion  that  a  particular  brand  would  produce  high 
yields.  Wallace  proved  that  the  corn  was  unfertile  and  almost  got 
bounced.  'Ihis  demand  for  honesty  and  accuracy  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Graduated  In  1910,  Wallace  went  to  work  as  associate  editor  of 
Wallaces'  Fanner. 

HUNGER   fighter 

But  he  was  also  winning  a  mere  desirable  reputation  as  an  agri- 
cultural expert,  statist'.clan,  and  economist.  lie  was  canonized  by 
Paul  de  Kruif  as  a  hunger  fighter.  His  experimenting  with  cross- 
breeding and  plant  genetics  produced  a  product  that  revolutionized 
corn  growing. 

During  Coolidge's  administration  he  came  out  strong  for  tbe 
McNary-Haugen  bill  (ccauthored  by  his  present  opponent),  and 
oflicial  Wathiiigton  began  to  notice  the  farm  editor  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  Wallace  star  began  to  shine  brightly  In  1932  when,  despite 
his  Icng  Republican  standing,  he  told  fsUTners  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  both  candidates  convinced  him  that  thev  "would  have 
a  chance  und;'r  Roosevelt,  but  none  with  Hoover."  He  bolted  his 
party,  canvas-sed  the  State  for  Roosevelt,  and  •  was  credited  with 
bringing  the  first  Democratic  victory  to  Iowa  in  40  years.  When 
the  new  administration  was  organized.  President  Roosevelt  drafted 
Wallace  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

AT   ROCK   BOTTOM 

And  when  Wallace  went  into  office  the  farm  situation  vras  at  rock 
bottom  Ove: expansion  and  overproduction  cf  farm  products  had 
glutted  the  market  and  ruined  prices.  Into  this  picture  stepped 
Wallace  and  his  hope  for  salvation,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Wallace  planned  to  retire  from  production  some  50,000,000  acres, 
offering  to  pay  farmers  who  would  plow  under  their  surplus  crops 
and  keep  portions  of  their  fields  inactive.  The  money  would  come 
from  a  processing  tax.  applied  to  those  who  processed  farm  products 
for  market  use.  Wallace  s  plan,  in  addition  to  saving  a  bad  situa- 
tion and  increasing  the  farmer's  Income,  would  also  rebuild  the 
depleted  lands  that  had  tjeen  farmed  to  exhaustion. 

Despite  the  objection  of  theorists  to  plowing  under  crops  and 
murdering  little  pigs,  slogans  which  foes  of  the  administration 
were  quick  to  capitalize,  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  were  not  to  be 
fooled  and  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  new  program. 

PBOCZ35S  TAX  FOUGHT 

Not  so  the  processors — the  packing  houses,  the  millers,  and  the 
countless  industries  which  turn  raw  farm  products  into  food  for  the 
table.  They  fought  the  A.  A.  A.  with  the  best  legal  talent  money 
could  buy — even  though  they  added  the  processing  taxes  to  the 
prices  of  their  products  Finally,  months  after  the  taxes  had  been 
paid  by  the  ptibllc  and  farm  Income  was  on  a  definitely  more  equi- 
table basis,  th?  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  A.  A.  A. 

Undaunted,  Wallace  and  his  aides  continued  the  fight.  Under  a 
soU-cor.servation  program,  a  system  of  crop  loans  to  fujt.iln  an  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  the  food -stamp  plan  to  absorb  surplus  com- 
modities, they  found  new  ways  to  equalize  the  farmers'  Income, 
The  succe.'^s  of  their  efforts  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  today 
four-fifths  cf  the  commercial  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  cooperating 
with  the  A.  A.  A, 

Wallace,  the  mf.n.  despite  his  61  years.  Is  still  somewhat  shy  and 
boyish.  Over  the  admonitions  of  his  wife — his  college  sweetheart, 
Ho  Browne,  whom  he  married  In  1914 — and  a  Negro  valet,  he  tramps 
around  Washington  with  baggy  pants,  crooked  tie,  and  touseled 
hair  He's  too  busy  to  primp  up.  Furmerllke,  he  is  at  his  best 
leaning  tack  in  his  chair,  feet  propped  up  on  his  desk  or  on  the 
rim  of  his  wastebaskel.  having  a  heart-to-heart  talk  about  farm 
problems  with  a  f-easoned  "dirt"  farmer.  Washington  avers  that 
the  farmer  in  Wallace  hasn't  been  changed  by  his  Cabinet  post  or 
by  his  nomination  to  the  Vice  Presidency. 

SEVEN -POINT   PROGRAM 

Throughout  his  career  Wallace  has  hewed  closely  to  this  seven- 
point   program   for  the  betterment  of  agriculture: 

1.  Farmers  should  have  a  fair  share  In  the  national  Income;  that 
is.  a  share  that  will  give  the  farmers  as  much  purchasing  power  rela- 
tive to  the  average  nonfarmer  as  was  the  case  during  the  50  years 
before  the  World  War. 

2  Tlic  welfare  of  all  farmers,  and  city  people  as  well,  demand* 
that  wide  fluctuations  In  supply  and  price  of  major  crops  be  evened 
cut  as  much  as  possible  by  use  of  ever-normal  granary  and  crop 
insurance 

3.  People  who  live  on  the  land  must  have  security  of  tenure. 

4.  The  soil  must  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  but, 
at  the  same  time,  conserved  for  the  future  farmers  and  city  people. 

5.  By  means  of  cooperattves,  farmers  should  control  those  process- 
ing, purchasing,  and  service  functions  which  they  can  handle  suc- 
cessfully and  efficiently. 

6.  Family  sized  farms  should  have  Federal  support  in  the  form 

of  benefit  payments  and  other  aids  to  rural  Income. 

7.  Federal  and  State  funds  must  continue  to  promote  agricul- 
tural research  and  farm  efficiency  as  an  essential  |^rt  of  tbe  wbol« 
program. 

Farmer  Henry  A.  Wallace  Is  a  fanner  at  heart. 
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Limitation  of  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  VANCE  C   McCORMICK.  FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  NAHONAL  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Vance  C.  McCormlck,  of  Pennsylvania,  former  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  limitation  of 
term  of  Presidency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  j-our  committee  to  express  my  approval 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  289.  which  limits  the  Presidency  to  the 
-  "whole  or  any  part  of  each  of  two  s<>parate  terms"  of  4  years  each. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  in  discussing  the  historical  and  consti- 
tutional background  of  the  third-term  tradition,  as  this  has  already 
been  done  by  constitutional  lawyers,  eminent  writers,  and  histo- 
rians, and  others  much  more  ably  and  effectively  than  I  could  do  it. 
I  am  here  to  give  you  simply  the  views  of  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
businessman  and  one  who  has  participated  actively  as  an  officer  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  I  am  eager  to  do 
what  I  can  to  try  to  save  that  great  party  from  the  errors  into  which 
It  is  being  led  by  Its  present  leaders  and  to  help  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  as  taught  by  its  founders.  On  that  basis  I 
therefore  desire  to  submit  for  yotir  consideration  some  of  my 
objections  to  the  third  term. 

1  The  third  term  Is  more  than  "Just  another  tradition  "  For  a 
century  and  a  half  it  has  had  the  disapproval  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  opposed  by  the  early  fathers  for  the  same  reason  it 
Is  opposed  today — the  fear  of  perpetuation  of  a  one-man  government. 
The  principle  of  limited  terms  In  public  oflace  is  recognized  in  the 
constitutions  of  34  of  the  States. 

Until  this  year  the  third-term  issue  never  reached  the  people  In 
an  election.  Hitherto  It  was  rebuked  before  It  reached  that  stage. 
The  very  fact  that  under  modern  conditions  it  has  reached  the 
people  Is  evidence  of  the  political  power  which  can  be  generated 
under  even  the  two-term  Presidential  term  and  suggests  the  greater 
political  power  of  the  Presidential  ofQce  If  it  could  be  held  for  three 
terms  by  the  same  occupant. 

2  An  ambitious  President,  able  to  force  his  nomination  for  a 
third  term  and  being  elected,  could  not  be  trusted  to  stop  then 
His  own  desire  for  power  or  his  perfectly  sincere  belief  that  he  and 
his  policies  were  Indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  un- 
questionably might  seek  a  fourth  term  and  a  fifth  If  age  and  health 
permitted. 

3.  To  accept  the  idea  that  any  man  Is  Indispensable  as  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  this  Nation  can  only  mean  democracy  has  failed, 
because  If  there  Is  only  one  man  capable  of  administering  our  Gov- 
ernment, his  death  or  Incapacity  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
Government.     This,  of  course,  is  absurd. 

That  view  of  Indlspensablllty  waa  shared  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself, 
who  on  November  3.  1932.  declared,  "To  Indulge  in  such  a  fantastic 
Idea  of  my  own  Individual  Importance  would  be  to  betray  the  com- 
mon cause  that  has  brought  us  all  together  this  year.  A  great  man 
left  a  watchword  that  we  can  well  repeat :  'There  Is  no  indispensable 
man.'  " 

4.  The  argument  against  the  third  term  Is  even  stronger  today 
than  when  the  Government  was  In  Its  Infancy,  had  relatively  few 
dollars  to  spend,  and  a  small  pay  roll  of  Government  employees  to 
support.  Today  the  situation  is  vastly  different.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  in  salaries  for  more  than  a  million  Government  em- 
ployees, for  grants  to  States,  and  to  municipalities  as  subsidies,  and 
fabulously  large  sums  to  agriculture  and  to  industry.  Add  together 
these  sums  and  the  recipients  of  them  and  translate  them  into  vot- 
ing power  and  Instantly  we  recognize  the  tremendous  Influence  they 
could  wield  on  election  day.  The  power  over  the  ballot  which  could 
be  exercised  by  the  beneficiaries  of  these  enormous  funds,  along 
with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Is  too  tremendous  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  any  President  for  more  than  two  terms.  It  would  consti- 
tute a  btireaucracy  of  such  voting  strengfth  that  it  could  perpetuate 
Itself  in  office  and  leave  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  helpless  to 
correct  It. 

5  It  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt  to  break  the 
third-term  tradition  should  come  at  this  particular  time  when  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
draw  into  closer  tinlon  with  this  country  the  cotintries  of  Central 


and  South  America  The  acceptance  of  the  third  term  would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  example  to  the  republics  of  these  countries  who 
In  theory  are  operating  under  the  democratic  pattern  of  government. 
In  the  past  in  this  country  there  has  been  frequent  critici-sm  of  the 
dubious  character  of  some  of  the  democratic  governments  to  the 
southward.  It  was  often  pointed  out  that  democracy  in  certain  of 
these  countries  wa.s  regarded  more  as  a  label  than  a  fact  Claims 
were  made  that  elections  in  these  republics  were  conducted  by 
bureaucrats  and  at  the  bayonet  points  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ruling 
Presidents.  There  wa.s  no  free  choice,  it  was  said,  and  the  heads 
of  the  nations  kept  them.selves  in  power  by  the  use  of  their  bureau- 
cratic machines  and  military  mieht. 

The  Presidency  of  Diaz  in  Mexico  was  an  illustration,  as  were 
many  others,  who  kept  themselves  in  office  not  Isecause  of  the  wish 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  people  but  through  the  power  of 
bureaucratic  and  military  machines. 

Up  to  this  time  the  United  States  has  been  setting  an  excellent 
example  before  Central  and  South  American  neighbors  of  a  democ- 
racy where  no  president  has  attempted  to  remain  in  office  beyond 
two  terms  If  this  process  is  reversed  and  the  United  States  sets 
out  to  break  the  third-term  tradition,  it  will  be  a  vindication  of 
the  action  of  the  dictators  of  Central  and  South  America  and  a 
disappointment  to  the  real  democrats  of  tho.se  lands  who  have 
been  locking  to  this  Nation  for  leadership  in  the  process  of  free 
government.  Thus  a  third  term  here  may  Jeopardize  the  concert 
and  cooperation  of  all  Central  and  South  American  nations  which 
are  today  so  urgently  sought.  Again,  if  the  United  States,  by  turn- 
ing Its  back  on  the  limited  terms  for  the  Presidency,  sets  such  an 
example  of  Hitler  Ideology  before  Central  and  South  America,  these 
nations  may  conclude  that  as  between  totalitarian  government  in 
the  Americas  and  in  Europe  there  is  no  choice. 

A  6-year  term  for  the  Presidency  as  against  a  limit  of  two  terms 
of  4  years  each  is  undesirable,  in  my  opinion,  because  a  6-year 
term  is  too  long  for  a  bad  President.  Under  present  conditions. 
If  the  people  have  made  an  unfortunate  choice  of  a  President  they 
can  correct  the  error  at  the  end  of  4  years.  Under  the  6-year 
term  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  change  might  have  disastrous 
consequences.  If  an  able  and  worthy  President  is  chosen  and  he 
is  rendering  satisfactory  service  to  the  Nation  at  the  end  of  4 
years,  he  may  be  reelected  for  another  term  but  beyond  that 
the  Nation  has  felt  and  feels  now  that  there   is  danger 

In  a  prevlou-s  hearing  a  member  of  your  committee  asked  what 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  man  who  said  he  was  against  the 
third  term  in  principle  but  that  because  of  the  present  foreign 
crisis  he  felt  the  incumbent  should  be  reelected  becau.se  of  his 
experience.  To  discus.«  or  answer  this  question  fully  and  frankly 
Involves  matters  which  some  persons  may  regard  as  partisan,  but 
with  the  committee's  permission  I  will  be  glad  to  offer  a  few 
observations. 

If  experience  itself  is  to  control  the  election  of  a  President, 
then,  as  has  been  pointed  out  recently,  the  argument  leads  to  a 
perpetual  Presidency  because  if.  on  account  of  experience,  a  two- 
term  President  deserves  a  third  term  then  because  of  his  experience 
he  deserves  a  fourth  more  than  a  third  and  a  fifth  term  more  than 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  until  our  Presidents  would  serve  for  life. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record.  What  has  this  supposed  expe- 
rience accomplished? 

CERTAINLT    NOT    NATIONAL    rNTTT 

The  great  need  of  the  Nation  In  these  difficult  times  is  a  united 
people  ready  and  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  It  is  difficult 
to  expect  unity  from  a  President  under  whose  administration  class 
has  been  arrayed  against  class  and  section  against  section  Until 
unity,  goodwill  and  cooperation  are  reestablished  in  the  United 
States  no  matter  how  many  tanks  and  planes  and  battleships  jie 
have,  we  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  meet  future  crises,  nor 
will  we  be  prepared  so  long  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Is  allowed  by  the  President  to  sow  suspicion  and  discord  not  only 
among  employers  and  employees  but  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, preventing  that  complete  ctjoperation  in  industry  so  essen- 
tial to  avoid  bottlenecks  in  a  preparedness  program. 

THIS  "EXPERIENCE  '  CERTAINLY    HAS   NOT  BROUGHT   CS   PREPAREDNESS 

For  several  years  the  world  crisis  has  been  developing  serious 
threats  for  this  country  With  all  his  supposed  'experience"  the 
candidate  for  the  third  term  has  not  heeded  the  warnings  rep>eatedly 
given  of  the  weakness  of  our  national  defense.  A  President  with 
the  right  kind  of  foreign  organization  would  have  been  advised 
of  the  critical  situation  abroad  and  the  dangers  facing  his  country. 
If  the  President  had  this  knowledge  and  refused  to  share  it  with 
his  countrymen  becau.se  of  the  fear  of  political  consequences,  then. 
I  ask.  Is  he  the  •Indi.spensable  man  "  to  lead  his  country  further 
m  this  critical  hour?  This  "experience. "  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
can  rest  only  on  such  Information  as  is  furnished  the  Government 
by  Its  diplomatic  and  foreign  agents  That  information  would  be 
available  to  any  man  elected  to  the  Presidency 

It  Is  pertinent  to  ask  what  record  has  the  President  made  In  his 
foreign  relations  and  policies  to  create  the  impression  that  it 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  Mr  Willkie  or  anv  other  able  man? 
The  greatest  need  during  recent  years  to  protect  this  Nation  and 
give  it  an  effective  voice  in  preventing  a  world-wide  catastrophe 
was  the  building  of  a  great  Army  and  Navy.  Until  very  recently 
when  the  country  was  bordering  on  hysteria  how  much  of  an 
effort  did  the  President  make  to  bring  this  about?  Furthermore, 
j  this  belated  effort.  Involving  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars,  was 
put  forth  unfortunately  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
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As  further  evidence  of  the  supposed  "experience."  what  can  be 
said  of  the  President  s  desire  in  the  early  summer  that  Congress 
adjourn  and  go  home?  Does  this  Indicate  "experience"  in  the  way 
of  preparedness?  The  importance  of  keeping  Congress  in  session 
Is  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  because  it  ignored  the  plea  of  the 
President  and  remained  In  session  Congress  has  enacted  such  vital 
measures  as  a  two-ocean  Navy,  a  selective-service  law.  and  appropri- 
ation me.isures  to  carry  them  out.  Notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  keeping  Congress  In  session,  the  President  continued  to  urge  its 
adjournment  but  happily  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  prevailed 
In  this  instance  as  it  did  In  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Congress  staved  on  the  Job  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country  Had  the  Presidents  desires  for  congressional  adjourn- 
ment prevailed,  the  Nation  would  have  lacked  these  essential 
measures  in  a  preparedness  program. 

CERTAINLY  THIS  EXPERIENCE  IS  NOT  MANIFEST  IN  BLTSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
or  THE  NATION'S  AITAIRS,  SO  BSSENTIAL  TO  PREPAREDNESS  AND 
DEFENSE 

For  7  years  of  this  administration  this  Nation  has  been  beset  with 
the  problem  of  an  industrial  depression  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment It  was  a  challenge  to  the  business  capacity  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Government.  That  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
How  could  It  be  under  such  contradictory  policies  as  spending 
millions  of  public  funds  to  Irrigate  tillable  acres  of  which  there 
was  already  a  surplus  and  to  spend  millions  more  to  withdraw  still 
other  acres  from  cultivation?  The  national  debt  of  forty-seven 
billion  Is  at  Us  peak  in  the  Nation's  history,  and  more  than  7  000.000 
persons  are  still  out  of  employment.  What  else  can  you  expect 
when  a  government  subscribes  to  the  fanta.stlc  idea  that  a  nation 
can  spend  Its  way  out  of  debt,  can  distribute  more  by  producing 
less,  and  pursues  monetary  policies  which  must  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy? A  nation  preparing  its  defenses  must  likewise  prepare  its 
finances  Under  the  New  Deal  that  has  not  been  done.  And  is  that 
the  kind  of  "experience"  we  need  In  a  crisis?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  President  who  has  failed  in  this  challenge  to  his 
executive  experience  and  business  ability  will  succeed  any  bettoi- 
In  carrying  out  the  great  task  of  national  preparedness,  and  should 
he  now  demand  the  right  to  leave  the  problem  in  such  hands? 

As  the  case  stands  today,  the  Issue  is  not  one  of  so-called  expe- 
rience. It  is  one  of  retaining  in  office  a  m'an  who  claims  he  is 
indispensable  and  asks  for  a  third  term,  thus  raising  this  issue. 
The  anxiety  of  the  American  people  should  not  be  over  the  conse- 
quences of  "switching  horses"  at  this  hour  but  of  what  the  Nation 
may  suffer  if  there  Is  not  a  "switch." 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  third-term  issue  in  this  election  has 
arisen  at  a  time  when  its  seriousness  may  be  l>efogged  by  the  ten- 
sion of  a  world  crisis  The  net  result  of  such,  a  crisis  might  be 
less  devastating  to  this  Nation  and  Its  way  of  life  than  the  violation 
of  an  approved  tradition  like  the  third  term  with  its  encourage- 
ment of  the  very  sort  of  one-man  or  toUlitarlan  government 
under  which  Europe  is  suffering  today.  The  issue  is  clear.  Eto  the 
people  want  to  abandon  the  American  way  of  life  for  the  sake  of 
this  so-called  experience  which  has  proved  so  costly  to  the  coun- 
try? The  democratic  way  of  living  needs  to  be  guarded  vigilantly 
In  America,  and  one  of  the  tjest  ways  to  protect  it  is  to  approve  the 
resolution  limiting  the  Presidential  term  to  two  terms,  which  would 
repudiate  the  third-term  issue,  thus  settling  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion for  all  time 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Maloney]  has  received  from  Mr.  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  commenting  upon  Senator 
Maloney  s  voting  record  on  measures  of  interest  to  labor. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  ask  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
because  it  states  that  the  record  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  100  percent  favorable  to  labor. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  published, 
in  connection  with  this  letter,  a  compilation  of  Senator 
Maloney "s  voting  record  on  legislation  in  which  labor  has 
been  interested. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ameeican  Pedesation  or  Labor, 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  27,  1940. 
Hon.  FaANcis  Maloioct, 

Uvited  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Senator:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  23. 
wherein  you  request  a  copy  of   your  voting  record  on  measures  of 
Interest   to  labor      I   am   glad   to  comply   with   your   request,   espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  record  is  100-percent  favorable. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  true  appreciation  of 
your  wonderful  record  built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Orfkn, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Legislation  Favorable  to  Labor  Sitpported  bt  Senator  Malowet 

SEVENTY-THIRD    CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 

8.  598.  For  the  relief  of  unemployment  through  the  performance 
of    useful    public    works. 

H.  R.  4606.  To  provide  for  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  several  States  and  Territories  In  relieving  the  hardship 
and  suffering  caused  by  unemployment. 

S.  510  Providing  for  a  national  system  of  employment  offices,  and 
public  employment  offices  in  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis. 

H  R.  5755.  To  encourage  national  industrial  recovery,  to  foster 
fair  competition  and  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  certain 
useful  public  works.      (N.  R    A.) 

H.R  6034.  Deficiency  appropriations  of  $3,300,000  to  carry  out 
the  pro-lslons  of  S   598  (above). 

Deficiency  appropriations  of  11,500,000  to  further  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5755  (above). 

Deficiency  appropriations  for  the  Board  of  Mediation  (raUway 
labor  disputes)   and  Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 

S.  1580.  To  relieve  the  existing  national  emergency  in  relation 
to  interstate  railroad  transportation. 

SEVENTY-THIRD   CONGRESS.    SECOND   SESSION 

H.R  8781.  To  lncrea.se  employment  by  providing  emergency  con- 
struction of  public  highways,  and  to  amend  the  Federal  Road  Act. 

H  R  8134.  Convict  labor  not  to  be  employed  on  Federally  aided 
State  road  work. 

H.R.  7513.  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Includ- 
ing Commissioners  of  Conciliation.  United  States  Emplojrment 
Service,  etc. 

H.  R  5884.  The  protection  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  under 
the  provisions  for  corporate  reorganization. 

Workmen's  compensation  awards  provable  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings 

H  R.  9830.  Emergency  appropriations  for  relief,  providing  for  a 
sum  of  $1,697,000,000  Including  $525,000,000  for  drought  relief. 

H.R.  8861.  Child  labor  and  minimum-wage  provisions  to  be  In- 
cluded In  sugar-production  agreements  under  the  A.  A.  A. 

S.  2794.  To  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Hartxjr  Worker's  Com- 
pensation Act  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  compensation  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  7213  To  provide  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  substitute  laborers 
In  the  RaUway  MaU  Service  and  time  credits  when  appointed  aa  a 
regular 

H  R.  7059.  To  provide  for  further  vocational  development  In  the 
several  States  and  Territories. 

H.  J.  Res.  375.  The  establishment  of  boards  to  investigate  issues 
Involved  in  labor  disputes  and  conduct  elections  to  select  em- 
ployees' representative  for  the  purpose  of  coUectlve  bargaining. 
The  right  to  strike  not  being  affected. 

H.  R.  9404.  To  authorize  representation  of  labor  on  "Federal  Prison 
Industries." 

8.  3231  To  provide  a  retirement  system  for  railroad  employees  and 
to  provide  unemployment  relief   (Railroad  Retirement  Act). 

H.  R.  7527.  Making  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Civil  Works  program. 

H  R  9323  To  establish  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  regulate  Wall  Street  corporation  activities. 

H.  R  9620.  An  act  to  encourage  Improvement  In  housing  stand- 
ards and  conditions,  to  provide  a  system  of  mutual  mortgage  In- 
surance; and  to  create  a  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

H.R  9861.  The  RaUway  Labor  Act  of  1934:  creating  a  national 
railway  adjustment  boaid.  etc.;  prohibits  carriers  from  providing 
financial  assistance  to  any  union;  reiterates  employees'  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

SEVENTY -rOURTH    CONGRESS,   mST    SESSION 

8  J  Res.  113  Extending  the  N.  R.  A  until  April  1,  1935.  This 
resolution  repeals  the  unconstitutional  sections  of  H.  R.  6755 
(above)  but  retains  previsions  relative  to  minimum  wages,  maxi- 
mum hours,  the  prohibition  of  child  and  convict  labor 

On  an  amendment,  'prohibiting  unfair  competitive  practices 
which  offend  against  existing  law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws  or 
which  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended."  Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea." 

H.  R.  8790.  To  readjust  salaries  In  the  Motor-Vehicle  Service  of  the 
Post  Office. 

8.  J.  Res.  163.  Government  contractors  to  agree  to  comply  with 
requirements  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc..  In  applicable  codes  oX 
fair  competition. 
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S  3151.  To  establish  a  retirement  system  for  employees  of  carriers 
rubject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

S  2796  Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea"  on  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  which  included  the  so-called  death-sentence 
clause. 

On  two  amendments  to  eliminate  the  death-sentence  clause  Sena- 
tor Maloney  voted  "nay  " 

H  R  7260  Creates  a  system  of  Federal  old-acte  benefits  and  pro- 
vides for  aiding  States  in  caring  for  the  needy  aged,  blind  mothers, 
children,  and  unemployed  (Social  Security  Act) . 

On  the  Hastings  amendment  to  kill  title  II  which  provided  for 
old-age  benefits  Senator  Malonet  voted  "nay." 

H  R  3896  To  provide  for  the  immediate  payment  to  veterans  of 
the  face  value  of  their  adjusted-service  certificates,  for  controlled 
expansion  of  the  currency,  and  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjustment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Patman  bonus  bill). 

S  3055  To  provide  conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts,  loans,  or  grants  by  the  United  States. 
This  bill  contains  provisions  for  the  prevailing  minimum  wages. 
8-hour  day.  40-hour  week,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  and  convict 
labor   ( Wa;sh-Hcii!ey   bill). 

On  a  motion  to  refer  this  bill  to  the  committee.  Senator  Maloney 
voted  "nay." 

H  R  5255.  Appropriation  of  $174,630  for  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Including  Com- 
missioners of  Conciliation,  United  States  Employment  Service,  etc. 

H  R  6718  Convict  labor  not  to  be  employed  on  Federally  aided 
read  construction. 

H  R.  8554.  Deficiency  anproprlatlons  for  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

S  3303  An  act  to  amend  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  of  1931  relating 
to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  public  buildings,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  local  prevailing  wages  on  contracts  over  $2,000: 
♦o  provide  for  the  predetermination  of  the  prevailing  rate:  pay- 
ment not  less  than  once  a  week  and  without  subsequent  deduction 
or  rebate  on  any  account. 

H.  R  8587.  Restriction  on  changes  In  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions in   connection   with   railroad   reorganization   proceedings. 

H  R.  7167.  To  provide  for  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.8519.  Bonds  of  public-building  contractors  required  for  the 
protection  of  persons  supplying  labor  and  materials 

H.  R.  8651.  Retirement  annuities  for  employees  over  65  years  of 
age  or  with  30  years"  service  with  carriers  which  are  subject  to  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Act.      (Rail    Retirement   System   Act.) 

H  R  8652.  To  levy  an  excise  tax  upon  carriers  and  an  income 
tax  upon  their  employees  for  retirement  purposes. 

S  2364.  Relative  to  the  retirement  of  certain  oCQcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

S  1958  The  establishment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(Wagner  Act.) 

On  the  Tydlngs  amendment  "to  forbid  coercion  by  labor,"  Sen- 
ator Malonet  voted  "nay." 

H  R.  7709  To  provide  time  credits  for  substitute  laborers  in  the 
post  office  when  appointed  a  regular. 

H.  R.  6990  To  provide  a  40- hour  week  for  railway  postal  clerks 
(duty  being  based  on  an  average  not  exceeding  6  hours  and  40 
minutes  per  day  for  306  days  per  annum;  and  payment  for  overtime) . 

H  R  5375.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  charwomen 
In  Government  service,  on  holidays,  when  no  work  is  performed 

H.  R  6623.  To  provide  assistance  against  old-age  want  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  J  Res.  94.  Providing  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  etc.;  In  connection  with  the 
California  Pacific  International  Exposition 

H.  J  Res.  117.  Appropriation  of  $4,800,000  for  relief  purposes; 
special  provisions  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc  ,  on  project  work 

On  the  McCarran  prevailing  wage  amendment  as  mcxllfled  to  in- 
clude "that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Senator  MAiONrY  voted 
"yea." 

On  the  McCarran  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Russell 
amendment  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  according  to  the 
prevailing  rate.  Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea  " 

Senator  Maloiyet  voted  "yea"  on  the  Russell  amendment,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  pay  such  rates  of  wages  as  will,  in  his 
discretion,  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  not  affect 
adversely  or  otherwise  tend  to  decrease  the  going  rates  of  wages 
paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature,  etc 

On  the  Adams  amendment  proposing  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion  from   $4,900,000   to   $2,000,000.    Senator  Malonet    voted    "nav." 

On  the  Byrd  amendment  to  reduce  the  appropriation  from  four 
to  one  billion  dollars.  Senator  Malonct  voted  "nay." 

Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea"  on  the  conference  report  to  H.  J.  Rea. 
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S  147.  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  June  6.  1933  (S  510  above), 
to  alter  the  amount  apportioned  to  certain  States  for  public  em- 
ployment ofZtces  afflliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 


ice, providing  for  a  minimum  allotment  of  $10,000  a  year  to  each 
State. 

S  J.  Res.  233  Prevailing  wages  to  be  paid  in  the  construction  of 
Government  exhibits  for  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition. 

S.J  Res.  241  Declares  December  26.  1936.  a  legal  holiday  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  employeea 
to  be  entitled  to  pay  as  on  other  days. 

S.  2134.  Making  it  unlawful  for  persons  or  corporations  to  influ- 
ence or  attempt  to  Influence,  through  fear  or  intimidation,  the 
vote  of  any  of  their  employees,  at  any  election  for  Presidential  elec- 
tors or  Members  of  Congress. 

S  4424  Financial  assistance  to  the  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe  and  insanitary  housing 
conditions:  for  the  development  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  families  of  low  income:  and  for  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment and  the  stimulation  of  business  activity;  to  create  a 
United  States  Housing  Authority   (Wagner  low-cost  housing). 

H  R  10464  Deficiency  appropriations  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Railroad  Retirement 
Investigation  Commission,  and  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H  R  8458.  Hours  of  lat)or  and  annual  leave  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

H  R  84,=i9.  Sick  leave  of  Government  employees. 

H  R  9863  Appropriations  for  the  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission. National  Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Mediation  Board, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Beard 

S  2625  Merchant  seamen  entitled  to  medical  relief  from  the 
Public  Health  Service 

S  4212  Relating  to  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  "extend- 
ing time  for  loans  by  the  Housing  Administrator." 

HR.  11968.  Providing  for  loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  repair  of  flood  and  other  damage  ($50,000,000 
available  during  1937);  extension  of  insurance  by  the  Housing 
Administrator 

H.  R.  10193  Employees  of  the  mall-equipment  shops  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  40  hours  per  week  at  the  same  rate  heretofore  allowed 
for  44  hours  per  week   (retroactive  to  October  1.  1935). 

S  2040  To  amend  the  Compensation  Act.  providing  for  additional 
compen.^ation  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commission  (up  to  $,S0 
a  month),  to  any  employee  of  the  United  States  suffering  total 
disability 

H  R  12098.  Appropriation  of  $212  95159  for  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  including  Commis- 
sioners of  Conciliation.  United  States  Employment  Service,  liaison 
with  International  Labor  Organization,  etc  ;  also  certain  grants  to 
States  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H  R  11418.  Convict  labor  not  to  be  employed  on  federally  aided 
road  work. 

H.R.  11581.  An  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act  providing  for  $1,656,000  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
rell?f  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  unemployed. 

H.  R.  12120.  Additional  appropriations  for  allotments  amctig  the 
States  in  furtherance  of  vocational  education  ($14,200,000). 

H  R  4688.  To  authorize  the  operation  of  stands  in  Federal  build- 
ings by  blind  persons,  to  cnli.rge  the  economic  opportunities  of 
the  blind  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  8455  Authorizing  the  payments  from  Works  Progre.ss  Ad- 
ministration funds  to  persons  employed  on  river  and  harbor 
Improvement  work  for  relief  of  the  unemployed 

H  R  12624  Deficiency  appropriations  for  Employees"  Compensa- 
tion Commission.  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Media- 
tion Board,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  $29  000.000  for  grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation  administration  and  $450,000,000  for 
social  security 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  $1  425.000.000  for  work  relief,  etc.;  the 
payment  of  preva  ling  wages  required  ALeo  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  including  the  Bituminous  Coal  Labor  Board, 
etc 

H  R  6719  An  amendment  to  the  Canal  Zone  Code  authorizing  the 
President  to  prescribe  the  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, medical  care,  etc  :  also  liberalizes  the  retirement  system 
requirements  and  benefits. 

H.R  12599  States  authorized  to  extend  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  work  on  Federal  projects,  etc. 

S.  2293.  Relative  to  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  Alaskan 
Railroad. 

S  3055  Contractors  for  public  supplies  required  to  pay  prevailing 
minimum  wages,  maintain  maximum  hours  of  40  a  week,  prohibits 
child  and  convict  labor,  and  to  observe  decent  working  conditions. 
as  amended  by  the  House      ( Wal.sh-Healey  bill  ) 

H.  R.  12800.  To  consider  the  Guffey  coal  bill. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH     CONGRESS.     FIRST     SESSION 

H.J  Res. —.  Appropriation  of  $15  000  for  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
Trloartlte  Textile  Conference. 

H  J  Res  331  Emergency  appropriation  of  $280,000  for  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board 
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8,  J  R?8  66.  Prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Government  exhibits  for  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can Elxposltion. 

H  J  Res  321  Wage  compact  establishing  uniform  standards  for 
conditions  cf  employment.  The  compact  declares  "No  employer 
shall  pay  a  woman  or  a  minor  under  21  years  of  age  an  unfair  or 
oppref^sive  wage." 

S  J  Res  166.  Prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  In  the  con<=truc- 
tion  of  buildings  and  Government  exhibits  for  the  Pan  An;erican 
Exposition  at  Tampa.  1939. 

S.J.  Res  191  Prohibition  against  picketing  before  embassies,  etc.. 
of  foreign  governments  net  to  apply  to  picketing  as  a  result  of  a 
bona  fide  labor  dispute  regarding  construction,  etc..  of  embassy 
build  ln:;s. 

S  2403  To  prohibit  the  transportation  of  strike  breakers  in 
InterMate  or  foreign  commerce  during  labor  controversies,  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 

H  R  6730    Deftcienrv  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

H.R  5779  Appropriation  of  $173,939.74  for  Internauonel  Labor 
Organization 

Appropriation*  for  the  Department  of  Latwr.  including  Commis- 
slcnors  of  Conciliation.  United  States  Employment  Service,  liaieon 
with  International  organization,  etc.;  also  certain  grants  to  the 
States  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H  R  6551.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  established  until  June  30. 
1940,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  empioyment  and  vocailoual 
training  for  tlie  unemployed  single  men. 

H  R  4064  Appropriations  for  Employees"  Compensation  Commis- 
sion. National  Mcdiaiicn  B>ard,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Bcaid. 

Appropriation  of  $19.0o0.000  and  unexpended  balance  for  grants 
to  States  for  unemplovment  compensation  and  administration. 

H.R  8174.  Unemployment  compensation  paymenu  to  the  SUtes 
enacting  compensation  laws  in  1937. 

H.R  8245  Deficiency  appropriations  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  for  the  Department  of  Labor 

To  provide  financial  as.'-wTarce  to  the  Spates  and  political  subdi- 
Tlslons  thereof  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe  and  insanitary  hovising 
conditions  for  ;he  eradication  of  slums,  for  the  provisions  of  decent. 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income,  and  for  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  and  the  stimulation  of  business  ac- 
tivity  U)  create  a  United  States  Housing  Authority,  etc. 

S  "2475  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  providing  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  labor  standards  In  employment  in  and  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Malonets  vote  on  the  amendments  ofllered  to  the  above 
act: 

"A  propoeal  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Individual,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  employing  10  or  fewer 
than  10  persons  "     Nay 

••A  modified  amendment  proposing  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  tobacco  warehouses,  cotton  compresses,  cotton 
warehouses  cotton  ginning  and  tjallmg.  their  employers  or  em- 
ployees,   where    the    eniploynient    Is    sciuMu&l    in    character."     Nay. 

"That  the  term  employee'  shall  not  include  persons  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  ginning  and  bailing  of  cotton  where  such  employment 
is  seasonal."     Nay. 

""The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  refuse  or  deny 
entry  to  goods,  warts,  or  merchandise  produced  under  such  sub- 
standard labor  conditions  which  are  comparable  to  or  competitive 
with  similar  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  under  fair  labor 
conditions."     Yea 

"■"Ths  Board's  Jurisdiction  in  declaring  maximum  hours  shall  not 
apply  to  employees  employed  in  a  plant  located  in  dairy-production 
areas  if  operated  bv  a  cooperative  association  as  defined  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  "     Yea. 

"The  Beard's  jurisdiction  in  declaring  maximum  hours  shall  not 
apply  to  employees  engaged  in  processing  or  packing  perishable 
agricultural   products  during  the  harvesting  season  "'      Nay. 

""On  tlie  motion  Ui  reconsider  the  amendment  providing  that  any 
goods  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  convicts  or  prisoners  (except 
convicts  or  prisoners  on  parole  or  probation)   shall  be  termed  a» 

"unfair  goods  '  ""      Yea. 

"That  the  term  "person  employed  In  agriculture.'  Instfar  as  it  shall 
refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  \-egetable6,  shall  Include  persons  employed 
within  the  area  of  production  engaged  In  picparing.  packing,  or 
storing  such  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  In  their  raw  or  natural  state" 
Nay. 

""The  regulation  In  Interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  by  child 
labor  "     Yea 

H  R  1607  Antilynching  test  vote:  Vote  on  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
moved  in  order  to  prevent  discussion  of  and  action  on  antilynching 
bill  Antilynching  bill  would  have  been  displaced  if  motion  carried. 
Senator  Maloney  voted  "nay." 

SE\ENTT-nrTH    CONCRCSS,    SBCOND    AND    THHID    SESSIONS 

H  R  9544  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Latxir.  includ- 
ing $1,960,000  for  payments  to  the  States  for  empl03rment  service 

H  R  3609  To  protect  salaries  of  niral  letter  carriers  who  trans> 
fer  from  one  rural  route  to  another. 

H.R  9218  Contracts  for  the  con«truction.  etc..  of  certain  naval 
vessels  to  be  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  tlie  act  of  June  30, 
l{t36.  requiring  that  certain  labor  stipulations  Xte  included  in  con- 
tracu  lor  public  supplies,  etc. 


H.R.  8837.  Appropriation  of  $226,331,000  for  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corp?  and  $329.3(»  000  for  the  Social  Security  Board. 

H  R  7834  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Employees"  Com- 
pensation Act  to  include  any  employee  performing  services  in  the 
office  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

H  R  8673  Relief  of  employees  on  certain  Farm  Security  Admin- 
Lslration  projects  from  whose  wages  sumis  were  deducted  m  pur- 
suance of  a  so-called  credit  hotu-  system. 

S  Res  266  The  La  Follette  bill:  To  increase  by  $80  000  the  limit 
of  expenditures  to  investigate  violations  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  as.sembly  and  interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organlie 
and   bargain   collectively 

S  3548  Credit  to  be  given  for  service  prior  to  August  1.  1920. 
toward  retirement  of  civil  employees 

H  R  1531  To  extend  the  classified  civil  service  to  include  post- 
masters of  the  first,  second,  and  third  clas.«!es  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R  10851.  Dcflciercy  appropriations  for  the  Department  oJ 
Labor 

S  3525  Relative  to  the  eligibility  requirements  of  Senate  em- 
ployees to  obtain  coverage  under  Civil  Service  Rotlrenit nt  Act. 

H  R  3610  Avithorlzes  the  Pofetmaster  General  to  allow  addi- 
tional  pay  to  rural  carriers  serving  heavily  patronized  routes. 

H  R  95fi2  Misc-el'rnecus  provisions  of  the  Income  tax  law.  etc., 
relating  to  wages,  labor  organizations,  etc. 

H  J.  Res  679  Making  appropriations  of  $1,425,000,000  for  wcrk- 
rellef.  relief  and  otherv.-i.se  to  increase  employment  by  providing 
loans  and  grants  for  pub  ic-works  projects 

On  an  nmcndment  setting  a  minimum  wage  of  $40  a  month  for 
workers  on  relief.  Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea." 

On  the  Byrd  amendment  striking  cut  title  II  providing  for  public 
works.  Senator  MALor:EY   voted  "ixay." 

H  R  87.?0  National  Housing  Act  amendments  extending  the 
per:od  for  writing  insurance  from  April  1,  1937.  to  July  1,  1939; 
broadening  the  eligibility  lor  Insurance  of  mortgages;  providing 
ior  rental  housing  insurance  to  cover  projects  designed  to  clear  up 
slum  or  blighted  areas 

S:naicr  M.^lcntt  voted  "yea"  to  H.  R  8730  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a 
similar  nature  m  the  same  locality 

On  the  third  conference  report  which  eliminated  the  amendment 
providing  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay.  Senator  Malonet  voted 
"nay  "' 

S  2403  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  June  24.  1936.  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  strike  breakers,  etc..  "Making  it  unlawful  to 
transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  In  interstate  commerce  any 
person  who  Is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or 
interfering  with  peaceful  picketing  or  self-organization  of 
employees." 

H  R  1543  To  amend  the  act  of  1917  relative  to  the  employees  of 
the  Immigration  and  Natural iTatlcn  Service  by  providing  for  promo- 
tions and  increases  in  pay  for  field  workers. 

H  R  2006  To  permit  certain  special -delivery  mepnengers  to 
acquire  a  classified  status  through  nonc:;mpetltive  examinations. 

S  Res.  209.  Authorizing  $15,000  for  the  study,  survey,  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  relief  In  the  United 
States 

H  R  4285.  To  increase  the  salaries  cf  letter  carriers  in  the  village 
delivery  service. 

H.R  7948.  Providing  for  the  promotion  of  employees  In  the  field 
service  of  the  Customs  Bureau. 

H  R  7415.  To  increase  the  rates  of  pay  for  charm.en  and  char- 
women in  the  custodial  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

H  J.  Res.  678  Additional  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment-compensation  administration  by  the 
Social  Security  Beard. 

S  531.  To  provide  compensation  for  disability  or  death  resulting 
from  injury  to  employees  of  contractors  on  public  buildings  and 
public  works. 

S  Res  239  To  increase  by  $10,000  the  limit  of  expenditures  of  the 
Special  Committee  en  the  Investigation  of  Unemployment  and 
Relief  Problems. 

S  3202.  Retirement  of  the  employe**  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  to  the  annuitant's  estate  in  the  event  that 
he  shall  die  belore  receiving  any  annuity. 

S.  3330.  To  increase  from  10  to  30  the  number  of  traveling  m- 
spectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 

H.J  Res.  596.  Appn  priatlcn  of  $250,000,000  for  relief  and  work 
relief  on  useful  public  projects. 

On  an  amendment  to  Increase  the  amount  from  $250,000,000  to 
$400,000,000.  Senator  Maloney  voted  "yea." 

S.  3845.  Air  carriers  to  comply  with  certain  regulations  as  to  labor 
conditions,  collective  bargaining,  rates  of  compensation  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  etc. 

SE\-ENTT- SIXTH    congress.    FIRST    SESSION 

H.  R.  7462.  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939;  to  provide 
.supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jtine  30. 
1939.  and  June  30.  1940;  containing  provisions  for  grants  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration:  grants  to  States  for  public- 
health  service,  maternal  and  child-health  service,  crippled  children. 
etc:  also  to  the  Social  Security  Board  and  other  relief  purposes 
(third  deficiency  bill).  

On  the  motion  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rtile  XVI,  so  that 
Senator  McCakram  might  offer  his  amendment  providing  for  the 
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prevaillnsr  rat<  of  wages  for  persons  engaged  upon  any  projects 
nnancpd  in  whole  or  in  part  by  moneys  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Senator  Mai^net  voted  "yea  " 

Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea"  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Mc- 
Cakkan  to  suspend  the  above-mentioned  rule  so  that  he  might 
Offer  his  amendment  providing  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  as 
affected  bv  the  E.Tiergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 

On  a  similar  motion  by  Senator  Murray  to  suj^pend  the  rule 
to  that  he  might  offer  his  amendment  relating  to  employees  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  to  wit.  "that  persons  certified  for 
W  P.  A  work  for  a  period  of  3  months  shall  have  preference  over 
those  employed  on  works  prcjects  over  a  period  of  18  months,"  Sen- 
ator Malonit  voted  "yta  " 

H  J  Res  326  Making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and  relief 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940 

On  an  amendment  to  Increase  the  W  P.  A  allotment  to  $400,- 
000.000.  Senator   Mai.onet   voted   "yea." 

On  a  similar  amendment  to  increase  the  allotment  to  $200,000,- 
000    SsMiator  Maloney  voted  "yea." 

On  the  amendment  which  provided  that  the  States  t)ear  25  per- 
cent  of  the  c.->st.  Senator  Maionfy  voted  "nay" 

H  R  6635.  Liberalization  of  the  old-age  insurance  system. 

The  bill  contained  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provid- 
ing for  benefit  for  aged  wives,  widows,  children,  dependent  parents. 
and  also  advitnclng  the  date  for  the  commencement  of  monthly 
payments  to  January  1.  1940 

Thrre  are  provisions  extending  the  cld-age  Insurance  to  seamen 
on  Am  -rtcan  vessels,  rmployees  of  banks,  etc. 

Tlio  Federal  grants  to  the  Sta'es  were  increased  to  $2,020,000  for 
maternal  and  child  health  service.  $1020  000  for  aid  tn  crippled 
children.  $2.U62.000  fur  vccatlonal  rehabilitation.  $4,000,000  for  pub- 
lic health. 

The  act  prohibits  the  use  of  Information  concerning  State  old-age 
assistance  recipients  for  any  political  purposes 

S  J  Res  90  Appropriations  Increased  from  $.'>C>0.000  to  $1,100,000 
for  a  -tuUy  of  the  cau^^s  and  conditicns  of  unemployment. 

H  J  Rts  246  Mak.ng  a  further  additional  appiopriation  for  work 
relief  and  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1939  (W  P  A  $100.- 
000.000 ) 

On  .in  amendment  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  the  sum  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  ($130,000,000).  Senator  Malo.ney  voted 
'•yea  ■' 

S  3041.  Making  It  unlawful  to  Induce  any  person  employed  on 
work  financed  by  the  Government  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  com- 
pensation by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat  of  dls.missal 

H  R  4771  Limltinu  working  hours  of  pneumatic  tube  system 
employees    18-hour  day) 

S  591  To  amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937:  Provid- 
ing for  the  increased  authorization  of  construction  loans  for  the 
expansion  of  low-rent  hc)U>^lng  and  tlum-clearance  program. 

On  the  amendment  proposing  to  reduce  the  contribution  from 
$45.u00.000  to  $30,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  cut  from  $800,000,000  to  $400,000,000,  Senator  Maloney  voted 

"nay  ' 

S  2682  Extending  wages  and  hours  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin 
Islands 

H  R  4425  Retirement  act  for  the  employees  of  the  Alai.kan 
Railroad  „ 

H  R  4772    Provides    time    credit    for    substitutes    In    the    Postal 

Service 

H  J  Res  83  Making  an  additional  appropriation  for  work  relief 
and  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  endins;  June  30.  1939    ($725,000,000). 

On  an  amendment  to  increa.«o  the  appropriation  from  $725,- 
000.000  to  $875,000,000.  S?nator  Maloney  voted  "yea  " 

H  R  4322  Railway  mall  ckrks  were  granted  the  benefit  of  a 
holiday  on  Armistice  Day 

S  1021  Benefits  of  the  United  States  Emplovees'  Compen.sation 
Act  extended  to  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  Enll.-ted  Reserve  Corps 
of   the   Arinv   who   are   phvsically   Injured    in    the   line   of   duty 

H  R  5474  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  amended: 
The  %^aiting  time  was  changed  by  requiring  a  single  waiting  period 
of  15  davs 

The  amendment  also  liberalized  the  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  disqualification  for  t>eneflts 

H  R  3812  Amendments  conforming  to  the  5-day  week.  40-hour 
law.  for  postal  employees,  i^rantm?  postal  employees  credit  for 
Saturdav  in  annual-  and  sick-leave  computation. 

H  R  4772  Provides  time  credit  for  sutwtitutes  In  the  Postal 
Service 

H  R  4786  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  40-hour  law  to  pneu- 
matic tube  system  employees  in  the  Postal  Service 
\  H  R  2642  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  onntlcd  "An  act  for  the 
retirement  of  emplovees  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad  who  are  citizens 
Of  the  United  States."  providing  for  annuity  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  annuitant. 

H  R  2178  An  amendment  to  the  above  act.  providing  for  a 
method  of  promulgating  the  annuity  of  employees. 

H  R  4785  Authorizes  a  differential  In  pay  for  night  work  of 
postal  employees  

S  2864  Works  Financing  Act:  Appropriates  $350  000  000  to  P  W. 
A.  for  loans  for  non-Federal  projects 

On  an  amendment  s< eking  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  this 
act    Senator  M.^LONEY  voted  "nay  " 

Sei'.ator  Maioney  voted  "vea"  on  the  McCarran  amendment  which 
provided  for  the  prevailing' rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  workers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

Oji  a  se<'ond  amendment  seeking  to  establish  the  prevailing  rate 
Of  wages.  Senator  Maloney  voted  "yea." 


Senator  Maloney  offered  an  amendment  creating  a  new  titl^ 
to  wit  title  II.  Public  Works  Administration,  adding  $300,000,000 
for  P  W  A  projects  The  amendment  also  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prevailini,'  rate  of  wapes;  ana  .section  202  authorized 
that  'he  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  securities  acquired  by 
P   W.  A.  or  F   E.  A.  could  be  used  for  making  loans  In  connection 

with  projects. 

In  debate  on  the  floor.  Senator  Maloney  said:  "I  think  It  Is  a 
sin  to  pay  any  man  as  little  as  $26.50  a  month." 

SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS.    SECOND    AND   THIRD    SESSIONS 

H  R  9850  To  expedite  the  strengthening  of  the  national  defense, 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  $132,000,000  for  emergencies  affect- 
ing national  security  and  defen.'^e. 

H  R  9791  Amend  the  District  of  Columbia  compensation  lawa 
to  provide  for  more  liberal  payments. 

H  J  Res  544  Making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and  relief  for 
the  fiscal  yeai  endng  June  1941  (W   P   A  .  $975,000,000). 

On  an  amendment  to  lncrea.'=€  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  by  $500,- 
000.000.  Senator  Maloney  voted  "yea  " 

Senator  Maloney  voted  "yea"  on  an  amendment  to  provide  1100,- 
000.000  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities. 

On  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  18-month  lay-off  provision.  Sen- 
ator M^LONFV  v<.trd  "yea  "  In  debate  on  this  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator said:  "When  this  proposal  first  came  before  the  Senate.  I  very 
vigorously  protested,  here  and  in  the  committee,  the  suggestion  that 
the  18-month  provision  be  put  in  effect." 

S  2639  Subjecting  employees  of  Government -owned  railroad  In 
Montana  to  the  act  of  1907,  "to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  the  railroad  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
the  employees." 

H  J  Res  456  Increases  from  $3.200  000  to  $4,700,000  the  appro- 
priation for  employees'  compensation  fund  and  emergency  relief. 

H  R  5784  To  provide  for  the  conservation  and  transfer  of  ac- 
cuniulated  sick  and  annual  leave  of  civil -service  employees  who 
became  p<istmasttTS. 

H  R.7663  Amends  the  act  of  July  18,  1939.  as  to  sick  leave  for 
postal  employees  who  are  classified  as  substitutes. 

S  607  An  act  to  amend  .section  40  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  stif- 
f(  ring  injuries  while  in  the  performance  of  their  dutle-*.  etc  ."  by 
Inserting  "and  all  persons,  other  than  independent  contractors  and 
their  employees,  employed  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  In  Wis- 
consin " 

S  3650  Extends  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the  application  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1931.  which  nqvures  that  contracts  m  excess  of  $5,000  for 
the  construction  of  public  building  shall  contain  a  provision  lor 
the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  laborers  or  me- 
chanics employed  on  ^uch  construction. 

H  R  9848  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  naval  aircraft,  the  construction  of  certain  public  works,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S  1970.  Oppres.'-lvc  Labor  Practices  Act.  prohibiting  oppressive 
labor  practice,  the  use  of  labor  spies,  strike  breakers,  or  strike- 
breaking agencies,  etc. 

S-nator  Minton  (Indiana)  said:  "I  am  advised  that  Senator 
Maloney  would  vote  'yea'  if  present." 

S  J  Res  71  Leave  of  absence  earned  by  an  employee  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  during  1932  which  has  not  been  taken 
or  compensated  for  shall  be  granted  during  the  years  1940,  1941.  and 
1942. 

S  3237  Amends  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  regard 
to  child  labor,  to  wit.  "prohibiting  payments  to  producers  If  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  have  been  permitted  to  work." 
H.J  Res.  544.  An  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act 
for  work  relief  and  relief  (above),  to  wit:  "Making  It  unlawful  to 
deprive  or  threaten  to  deprive  by  any  means  any  person  of  any 
employment  under  this  act  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
any  political  activity,  support  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidates  of 
any  political  party  in  ekction." 

H.  R.  8064  Retirement  of  the  employees  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  amended  "to  include  cleri- 
cal employees  within  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

H  R  1827  Allows  movins  expenses  to  employees  of  the  Railway 
Mall  Service  who  were  arbitrarily  transferred  under  order. 

H  R  9007    1941  appropriation  "Labor-Federal  Security  Act.""    This 
act  contained  provisions  for  grants  to  States: 
Maternal  and  child  welfare.  $5,820,000. 
Services  for  crippled  children' $3,870,000. 
Child-welfare  service,  $1,510,000. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  Industry  or  other- 
wi.«e.   $3,000,000. 

This  act  also  provides  for  appropriations  for  the  National  Labor 
Board.  National  Mediation  Board,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  etc. 

H  R  10055  An  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
national  defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 

S  1032  Amends  the  Walsh-Healey  bill  (above.  S  3055),  to  wit: 
"Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining  minimum  wages 
by  Industries  to  recognize  the  applicable  minimum-wage  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  a  floor:  fixes  a  minimum  age 
limit  for  both  iexcs;  contractors  violating  the  law  as  to  collective 
bargaining  are  placed  on  the  ineligible  list,  applies  to  Government 
contracts  of  $4,000  or  more  (now  $10,000). 

H  R  9007.  On  an  amendment  to  tnis  act  decreasing  the  C.  C.  C. 
appropnaiiou  by  $25,000  Senator  Maloney  voted  "nay."* 
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Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK  Nk;BR.A.SKA 
IN  TITE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.-VTES 
Friday.  Scptevibcr  20  ilcoisUitive  day  of  Wednesday  Septem- 
ber 18,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Pr(^T=idrnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
18.  1940  The  article  discusses  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  before  the  subcommittee  of  ihe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  IjmiLation  of  term  of  the  Presidency. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  18.  19401 
In  THS  Natiom— An  Eldlh  Statesman  Discuss£s  thk  Thihd  Term 

(By  Arthur  Knxrk) 

W\sHixGTON.  September  17.— Personal  and  party  considerations 
and  the  rules  and  trnd:tions  of  the  game  of  politics  in  the  United 
States  aie  responsible  for  the  lamentable  fact  Uiat  many  prominent 
and  inflU(>ntlal  Democrats  who  oppose  and  fear  a  third  Presidential 
term  have  not  publicly  withheld  their  support  from  Mr  Roosevelt 
m  this  campaign.  Tliough  bv  private  expr.  <nons  most  of  them 
have  indicated  reasons  for  opposition  to  him  which  approach,  if 
thev  do  not  approximate,  the  r«isons  given  by  Mr  Willkie  in 
Kansas  vesterdav.  these  Democrats  are  silent 

Thev  have  left  the  cause  in  which  they  devotedly  believe,  and 
the  unfftvotable  eutwme  of  which  they  deeply  fear,  to  be  ffught 
by  Republicatis.  a  few  well-known  Demccrats  out  of  cfflce.  and  by 
Independent  student*  of  American  history.  This  timidity  in  the 
presence  of  what  ihe*e  silrnt  Democrat*  believe  to  be  a  ver\-  great 
thicat  to  American  ln.stltuaons  is  typical  of  the  effect  of  the  po- 
litical power  which  Jefferson  suspected  would  be  held  by  a  third- 
term  aspirant  It  was  one  of  the  coiwiderations  mhich  indu-ed 
him  to  inaugurate  the  tradition  that  was  Inviolate  until  Ju'y  1940. 

Among  the  thcu<?htful  students  of  American  history  who  hav< 
lately  voiced  the  true  feelings  of  these  muted  E>emocrats  is  Dr. 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman  former  Ambassador  and  president  of  Cor- 
nell Univpr5lty.  He  If  a  Republican  by  affiliation.  Bui  a  glance 
at  Whos  Who  and  remembrance  of  sundry  public  services  merit 
Dr  Schurnian"F  listing  a.v  an  independent  pclillcal  thinker.  The 
other  day.  m  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  gave  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
clar'  sut)c:5inmiitee,  headed  by  Senator  BtJRKE.  nn  outline  of  hl.s 
reasons  for  opjxjslnp  a  third  term. 

WHY    NOT    A    THntO   TEP.M 

The  points  made  by  Dr.  Schurman  condensed  from  his  statement 
of  them  fellow: 

1.  Of  the  three  coordinate  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, authori'v  In  onlv  one — the  executive— is  vested  in  n  single 
Individual  •  he  "Presioent  The  life  tenure  prr.nted  by  Grca»  Britain 
to  its  sovereign  is  not  an  analogy  because  the  British  King  no 
longer  rules. 

2'  In  Great  B'ttaln.  further  refuting  the  citation  of  Us  povern- 
ment  form  Pgalnst  the  two-term  Tradition,  the  lejjislative  branch, 
throuph  the  Cabin«t.  has  over  the  years  abf«^irbcd  the  executive 
department,  alwv  Parliament  can  challenge  any  action  of  the  Cabi- 
net at  any  tiir.o.  and  bv  withholding  a  vote  01"  confidence,  can 
turn  cut  the  G<iV(rmment  at  any  time.  Furthermore,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  associates  must  face  the  Commons  for  questioning 
on  anv  sub'ect  at  any  time. 

3  Ancient  Rame  and  mc<lem  Germany  Illustrate  the  Ton.'-titu- 
tlonal"  ways  by  which  a  popular  and  ajnbitiouji  leader  can  escape 
the  liinitativ<ii.s  of  tenure  and  become  a  dictator. 

(a)  Julius  C*csar  did  it  by  employing  the  plunder  of  Gaul  to  buy 
influence  in  Rcnie  with  which  to  crush  Pcmpey  after  the  First  Tri- 
um\  irate  In  the  6  vear.'^  he  was  dictator  "Circro  tells  us  that 
BUthorltv  of  everv  kind  had  been  committed  to  him."  that  Is, 
through"  the  h  ml  forms  In  time  of  war  an  American  Pnslde'it 
could  a» tain  the  same  power,  and  the  po.ssSblllty  of  his  Caesarlike 
vise  of  n  ih'^uld  not  b^  permitted  to  arise. 

-Ar;stctlc-  laid  It  down.'"  said  Dr  Schurman,  "that  the  primary 
principle  of  drmocracv  is  persona!  llherty  and  that  among  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  prpular  government  must  be  Included  the  sj-stem 
of  short  tenure  of  office. 

UITLKIl"6    "LIC.U,  '    RISE    TO    POWEB 

(bt   HiUer    who   wn>  unknown   and  almost   unheard   of   by   Dr 
S-hvrman  up  to  the  time  lie  left  Berlin  as  Anib««sador.  used  a  new 
but   -consiltutionar'  technique  to  become  the  master  of  the  Germ:,n 
people       "He  planted  a  "flfth  column'  behind  the  lawful  government 

and      •      •      •      behind  the  mass  of  the  German  people  ""     Thus  he 
accomplished    a   revolution    and   the   abolition   of   personal    liberty 


wtaiout  resort  to  civil  war — "'a  phenomenon  unique  in  hUlory  " 
A.ssi.sud  by  Uie  discoveries  and  inventions  of  modern  sciencf,  which 
permit  a  modern  autocrat  to  reach  control  by  easier  means  than 
those  of  the  past.  Hitler  came  to  supreme  auUiority 

"•Let  us  Imagine.""  said  Dr.  Schurman.  "an  American  Uadcr  of 
Bryan's  giftA  but  wiUi  Hitlers  love  of  power."  Let  us  assvime  that 
all-consuming  ambition  moved  him.  after  two  Pris:dentlal  terms, 
to  seek  a  Uiird.  "Would  not  dictatorship  be  a  possible  consequence 
of  success?  Supreme  as  Executive,  with  growing  dominion  over 
Congress  and  the  majorltv  party,  the  nominator  of  every  member  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  iind  tlie 
Navy,  he  could  easilv  i>erome  a  ■constitutional'"  dictator.  Tlie  risk 
fchouid  not  be  run  "A  Chief  Exet  utive  can  already  *  *  *  em- 
broil the  country  in  a  situation  which  uecessitaU's  war." 

4  The  breaking  of  a  revered  custom  or  a  ^institutional  prescrip- 
tion soon  becomes  general  practice.  The  doctrine  of  ind.fipcn.-a- 
bliity  is  always  the  same  when  dicUtorship  or  unlimiU-d  t<niure  is 
sought.  Hitler,  Mu.-^*olinl.  and  Stalin  all  proclaim  It.  But  the 
British  recently  rejected  it  in  the  midst  of  war.  No  emergency  can 
justUy  the  doctrine,  certalnlv  not  the  present  one. 

Dr  Schurman  has  offered  another  clialknge  to  what  should  have 
already  become  a  great  and  worthy  national  debate. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MO.VTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  20  ileuislative  day  of  Wediicaday.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1940 


NEWSPAPER    ARTICLES    BY    KENNETH    CRAWFORD    AND    RAY- 
MOND CLAPPER 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I  ofTered  a  reso- 
lution, prop  Ksing  a  &'nate  investiRaticn  into  certain  aspects  of 
our  national-defense  oITort.  Tliis  whole  general  subject  has 
in  recent  weeks  re<:ei\-ed  the  attention  of  numerous  writers, 
including  several  outrtanding  Washington  observers.  They 
point  out  that  foreien  interests  in  some  of  cur  essential  in- 
dustries may  imperil  our  p;  eparedness  pro^rram,  and  suggest 
changes  in  existing  procedure.  Because  I  believe  that  these 
articles  are  of  great  interest  to  all  our  people  who  are  con-  . 
cerned  with  making  our  Nation  strong,  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  Rfcced  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Kenneth  Crawford,  which  have  appeared  in  the  new.^paper 
PM.  and  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Raymond  Clapper. 

There  being  no  cbjcction.  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington   Daily  News   of   September    18,    1940) 
An  Important  Quzsticm 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  matter  of  throwing  the  spoU  ght  of  publicity  upon  German 
control  or  German  miercbt  in  American  indusH\>  Is  receiving  grcw- 
■  ing  attention  here. 

Enough  is  knt.wn  to  indicate  that  a  considerable  Ge'-man  interest 
exl^ts.  probably  Hmotmting  to  nearly  »600  000.000  It  is  In  the 
form  of  corporation  stock  holdings  and  other  interests,  such  as 
pttwnt  rovalty  agreement.^.  Much  of  It  is  covered  up  and  there 
is  even  more  mystery  re  to  the  use  to  which  the  proc-.  eds  of  these 
investments  are  put  Undf;ubtedly  some  of  it  is  used  to  finance 
propaganda  and  to  subsidize  trade  in  Latin  An»erica.  Since  all 
ownings  wherever  locau-d,  of  German  citizens  are  considered  tlie 
property  of  the  Reich  nnd  subject  to  its  orders,  the  question  be- 
comes one  ol  public  Interest 

Chairman  Vvhetlhi.  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  administration  support  lor  a  Senate  investigation 
of  the  ramilicalons  of  Onnan  ownership.  Study  also  la  being 
given  to  the  matter  within  the  administration. 

Intereft  arose  partly  from  the  episode  in  which  the  Bau-sch  & 
Loinb  Optical  Co  .  which  has  clo.sc  relations  wl'.h  the  German  2:eiss 
fompany  and  which  holds  a  monopoly  on  certain  patents  for 
Navy  eqiiipment,  notified  the  Navy  Department  that  it  would  be 
compt'Ued  to  delay  for  6  montlis  delivery  of  range  finders  for  two 
new  cruiaers  unless  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold 
withdi-ew  his  antitrtist  suit  a>;aiivst  the  company.  Trust-buster 
Arnold  went  to  town  on  this  and  the  company  paid  a  »40,000  fine 
and   proceeded  promptly   with   the   Navy   range   finders. 

The  incident  is  one  of  those  that  Senator  Whecleb  had  in  mind 
In  asking  for  a  Senate  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  Ger- 
man   tie-ups    In    American    Industry.      Information    Indicates    to 
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Senator  Whezieb  th  it  Ofrman  and  other  foreign  corporations  exert  a 
im-asure  ot  coxiirol  uvtT  »ome  of  our  mo*t  important  'lefensc  Indus- 
trtes  Oerman  chemical  Jnierpsia  have  heavy  ■lock  owning*  in 
certain  rF'xntlal  production  here. 

Senator  WHrn.KK  demrps  to  ferret  out  such  foreign  ownership  and 
foreign  p»x)iinK  arrun«ement«  8<jme  of  the^  require  American 
companies  to  supply  all  patent*  to  their  foreign  cotialna.  Some 
arranKements  have  required  report*  from  the  American  company  of 
military  article*  manufactured,  so  that  Germany  knew  at  all  times 
what  our  Army  and  Navy  were  getting. 

In  Germany  everyone  mu«t  regl.ster  with  the  Government  every 
foreign  security,  patent,  license,  or  other  property  holding  abroad. 
Proceed*  are  subject  to  Government  diBposltlon.  Usually  the  Ger- 
man citizen  Is  paid  off  cheap  In  mark*  and  the  German  Government 
takes  the  full  dollar  value  at  this  end  and  puts  it  to  lu  own  use. 
To  allow  this  to  continue  without  some  scrutiny  by  the  American 
Government  would  be  to  allow  these  particular  private  foreign 
holdings  to  be  used  for  special  purposes  by  the  German  Government. 

No  such  monkey  business  Is  permitted  among  Americans  holding 
property  In  Germany.  Earnings  from  American  corporations  doing 
business  in  Germany  are  blocked  and  held  there.  They  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  country  and  can  be  used  there  only  for  approved 
purposes. 

Thf-  obvlou.s  course  is  for  the  American  Government  likewise  to 
block  the  earnings  of  German  Investments  here.  lmp>ound  them, 
and  allow  them  to  t)e  used  to  pay  off  Americans  who  cannot  get 
their  earnings  out  of  Germany  It  would  be  turn  about,  but  fair 
p:ay 

Such  action  would  check  the  use  of  these  German  earnings  for 
propaganda  and  for  subsidizing  trade  competition  against  us  In 
Latin  America.  The  method  might  be  to  make  compul-sory  the 
registration  of  such  property  and  to  deposit  the  proceeds  in  Gov- 
ernment custody  to  be  paid  out  In  settlement  of  blocked  American 
earnings  In  Germany.  When  pcst-war  trade  is  resumed,  such  funds 
might  be  usable  for  purchase  of  American  goods  for  export  to 
Germany. 

But  before  legislation  Is  undertaken,  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
dig  out  the  facts  through  a  Senate  investigation.  Tho  full  story 
undoubtedly  would  serve  an  educational  purpose  here. 

(From  PM   (New  York)   of  September  9.  1940| 
Hm.FR    Hot.Ds    Ot-R    Stake    In    EtROPE.AN     Indx-stry    as    Hostacf — 

Germany  Uses  Investments  as  a  Lever  To  Promote  Appeasement 

Sentiment  Here 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Hitler  Is  holding  hostage  In  Germany  and  the  nations  he  has  con- 
quered billions  of  dollars — good  American  dollars — and  he  is  using 
them  for  all  they  are  worth  to  make  friends  and  influence  people  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  already  has  used  them  as  a  lever 
on  American  public  opinion  They  account,  at  least  in  part  for  the 
ncnvtK-al  appeasement  sentiment  to  be  found  in  the  high  places  of 
businef's  and  Industry  If  he  conquers  Great  Britain,  Hitler  will 
have  at  least  another  $500,000,000  to  hold  for  ransom. 

These  dollars  represent  direct  investments  of  American  companies 
In  Germany.  France,  the  Netherlands.  Belt^ium.  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  other  nations  Hitler  has  taken  over.  They  are  in  fac- 
tories, stores,  oil  wells — all  <orts  of  enterprises.  The  owners  of  these 
Eiircpean  properties  are  among  th*?  ccuntrys  largest  and  most 
Influential  corporations — General  Motors.  Ford.  Standard  Oil  of 
Ne-v  Jersey.  General  Electric.  International  Telephone  &  Tclecraph. 
Woolworth.  International  Harvester.  Remington  Rand.  Yale  & 
Towne  Indeed,  almost  every  big  American  corporation  has  some 
stake  in  European  Industry. 

HmXR'S    LINE 

The  executives  and  owners  of  these  corporations  naturally  hope 
to  get  something  out  of  their  investments  In  German  Europe. 
Hitler's  agents  and  propagandists  are  busy  assuring  them  that  this 
Is  quite  possible  Hitler,  they  say.  believes  in  capitalism  and  private 
enterprise  They  used  the  same  assurances  to  lull  .some  French 
and  British  capitalists  Into  an  appeasement  trance.  Tlie  Cliveden 
set  in  Britain  was  quite  willing  to  accept,  at  one  time,  the  theory 
that  the  rnly  alternatives  left  in  the  world  v.-e^e  communism  and 
fascism  and  that  the  latter,  since  It  left  something  to  the  owning 
clashes,  was  preferable 

Actually,  what  happens  to  business  in  Hitler's  Germany  differs 
only  m  method  and  degree  from  what  has  happened  to  business  in 
Russia  The  owner  Is  not  wholly  dispossessed,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  a  Jew  or  a  critic  of  the  regime,  bxit  he  is  a  vassal  of  the  state  as 
surely  as  Is  the  Russian  worker  Moreover,  he  is  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  whimsical  gangsterism  that  strips  him  of  honesty,  decency,  and 
reason  for  self-respect  Experiences  of  the  American  companies  still 
doing  business  In  Germany  should  have  shown  them  what  to  expect. 
Seme  of  them  have  learned  their  lesson  and  pulled  out  Seme  have 
played  at  Hitlers  game  of  bribery  and  servitude.  Others.  In  fairness, 
have  had  no  choice.     Their  properties  have  been  confiscated  In  all 

but  name. 

IS  THEiu:  amfkican  bribery? 

None  of  the  American  concerns  still  operating  in  Germany  or  In 
German-controlled  territory  is  now  allowed  to  take  any  of  its  profits 
cut  of  Europe — at  least,  not  in  the  open.  If  some  are  still  doing  so 
undercover,  it  is  because  they  have  bribed  the  right  people  long  and 
well  Experts  on  foreign  trade,  basing  their  opinion  on  admittedly 
Inconclusive  information,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  American 
concern  is  now  getting  any  of  Its  profits  out.     Tbey  further  believe 


that  all  American  Investments  In  Eurrpe,  If  Hitler  Is  not  brafen, 
can  be  written  off  in  red  ink  right  now  That  is  why  the  persistence 
of  appeasement  sentiment  In  business  circles  is  so  curlou*  a  phe- 
nomenon The  part  •ome  biwinesgrnen  are  playing  in  the  movrment 
to  give  Great  Britain  all  possible  assistance,  even  if  this  Brsirtance 
eventually  involve*  this  country  in  war.  Is  more  understandable 
It  Is  strange  that  so  few  of  these  men  are  to  be  found  In  the  front 
rank  of  the  fight  agaln*t  fascl*m 

The  exact  value  of  American  buslne**  Investments  In  Germany 
itself — the  stake  to  be  sacrificed  If  American  business  leaders  acci  pt 
the  expert  advice  to  write  them  off — Is  a  matter  of  dispute  The 
Commerce  Department  estimated  them  at  $227817.000  in  a  study 
published  in  1938  This  guess  was  based  on  answers  to  a  confiden- 
tial questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  companies  with  Important  Euro- 
pean holdings. 

A  $2,000,000,000   STAKK 

Douglas  Miller,  who  for  14  years  was  commercial  attache  to  the 
United  States  Ehnbassy  In  Berlin,  now  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Denver  and  the  foremost  authority  on  recent  American  trade 
relations  with  Germany,  estimates  that  Americans  own  $2,000- 
000.000  worth  of  Germany,  including  manufacturing  and  business 
properties,  bonds,  real  estate,  bank  balances,  and  miscellaneous 
assets.  In  1928.  at  the  height  of  the  boom.  Americans  sold  Ger- 
many almost  $500  000.000  worth  of  goods,  but  exports  have  now 
been  completely  shut  off  by  the  British  blockade 

E\'en  before  this  war.  Hitler's  policy  of  barter  had  all  but  stopped 
German-American  overseas  commerce  What  has  continued  to  be 
important  is  production  by  American  firms  inside  Germany  Tl^e 
largest  automobile-manufacturing  concern  In  the  nation,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  General  Motors  subsidiary.  It  has  contributed  enor- 
mously, as  have  other  American  companies,  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Hitler's  war  machine.  It  had  no  choice  about  this  Had  it  left 
Germany,  abandoning  its  plant,  the  property  still  wou'd  have  been 
op)erated  by  the  Nazis,  who  long  ago  passed  laws  requiring  that  a 
majority  of  the  directors  and  workers  in  foreign-owned  companies 
be  German. 

"fifth  column"  work? 

Mr.  Miller,  while  not  Identifying  any  firm  or  Individual.  Is  au- 
thority for  the  generalization  that  American  companies  holding  on 
In  Germany  have  done  so  by  accepting  the  Nazi  system  of  whole- 
sale corruption.  He  suspects  also  that  the  Hitler  regime  has  used 
American  employees  of  these  companies  in  Germany  to  help  him 
establish  a  "fifth  column"  in  the  United  States. 

He  doubts,  however,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  com- 
pany officials  back  home  have  been  taken  in  He  trusts  in  the 
loyalty  of  these  officials,  most  of  whom  became  enthusiastic  about 
German  trade  possibilities  In  1924.  at  the  time  the  Dawes  plan 
took  effect  They  could  not  then  foresee  Hitlers  rise  in  power  in 
1931  The  era  of  American  business  expansion  of  Germany  was  1925 
to  1930  Mr  Miller  thinks  that  $1,000,000,000  of  American  a.ssfts 
were  withdrawn  in  tlmt^— that  at  one  time  American  holdings  m 
Germany  amounted  to  $3,000,000,000. 

"Every  American  firm  doing  busme.ss  in  Germany  has  to  .stand 
for  a  pay-off.  '  Mr  Miller  said  "The  alternative  is  to  go  out  of 
business.  The  Nazi  party  is  opxerating  tho  world's  mcst  RiKantlc 
shake-down- -an  extortion  plan  that  makes  American  racketeers 
blind  men  with  cup?  by  comparison.  The  American  businessman 
who  does  not  pay  the  racketeers  in  Germany  faces  smashed  win- 
dows, diverted  shipments,  labor  trouble,  and  perhaps  the  concen- 
tration   camp. 

SHAKE-DOWN 

"Businessmen  came  to  me  to  find  out  hew  much  of  a  shake- 
down they  would  have  to  stand  for  to  stay  in  business.  I  made 
the  best  arrangements  possible  Sometimes  these  consisted  of  a 
gift  to  an  Important  party  member — an  automobile,  a  house  and 
let.  or  a  more  handsome  reward.  Sometimes  it  meant  placing  a 
Nazi  party  member  on  the  board  of  directors  at  a  big  salary,  no 
work  attached.  Sometimes  it  meant  only  giving  Jobs  to  minor 
party  officials.  Often  it  meant  contributing  huge  sums  to  some 
fund — the  so-called  Hitler  gift,  presumably  for  the  poor,  was  a 
favorite. 

"American  firms  In  Germany  stand  to  lose  millions  In  Invest- 
ments and  past    profits." 


[From  PM  (New  York)   of  September  10,   1940] 
Germany   Can   Tltin   Its  G    M    C    War   Machinfs  On   U    S    A^^ 

A.MERICAN    CoNCEHN    LeFT  HOLDING    Bac   BY    N.\7.I    SHAKEDOWN COM- 
PANY'S Resources  Used  by  Reich  To  Help  Develop  Fighting  Units 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Crawford) 

General  Motors  will  be  used  here  as  an  example  of  the  American 
firms  still  doing  business  in  Germ.any.  not  because  i's  cooperation 
with  the  Nazis  has  been  more  extensive  or  more  helpful  than  that 
of  some  other  companies,  but  because  it  has  been  fairly  typical. 
Regardless  of  intent,  the  fact  is  that  General  Motors  money  and 
brains  have  contributed  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Nazi 
military  machine.  The  company  has  applied  American  mass  pro- 
duction methods  to  the  German  automobile  Industry;  Its  German 
plant  has  manufactured  trucks  for  the  Army:  It  has  reinvested 
profits  In  German  property:  it  has  played  ball  with  the  Nazi  hler- 
archs.  which  means  forced  contribution  to  various  "funds."  some 
of  which  are  known  to  be  used  for  the  Army. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  observers  that  no  less  than 
50.000,000  marks  in  General  Motors  profits  have  been  reinvested  In 
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Germany  because  of  restriction  against  their  removal  Moreover, 
export  from  Germany  of  General  Motors  cars  has  helped  Hitler 
get  the  foriicn  exchange  he  needs  to  buy  military  supplies  from 
other  countries. 

brothers  rKDm  the  skth 
There  is  ?f-me  Irony  In  the  appointment  of  Its  former  president. 
William  Kr.uriJ>en.  to  an  important  place  on  the  United  S'ates 
Defense  Ccmmission.  General  Motors  Is  in  the  position  of  soiling 
the  United  State**  Army  maclilnes  which  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  d?fend  this  countrj-  against  machines  It  previously  sold  to 
the  Retch 

After  the  fiist  World  War  the  Idea  became  current,  and  In  some 
places  was  accepted,  that  the  wealthy  beneficiaries  of  the  capitalistic 
ev5tem  were  brothers  under  the  skin,  whether  German.  French. 
British,  or  American— that  their  first  loyalty  was  to  ownership, 
regardless  of  where  they  were  situated  in  relation  to  national 
boundaries  It  was  even  noted  that  munitions  plants  didnt  seem 
to  b?  bomb«d  as  they  mUht  have  been  Krupp  in  Germany. 
Schneider  In  Prance,  and  Skoda  in  what  became  Czechoslovakia 
setmed  to  have  some  kind  of  understanding  relationship.  Aviators 
seemed  to  feel,  for  some  reason,  that  It  wouldn't  be  cricket  to  bomb 
their  plants. 

bought  plant  at  tecel 

But  all  that  Is  history  and  hasn't  much  to  do  with  the  present, 
the  second  World  War  Munitions  plants  are  being  bombed  this 
time,  whenever  they  can  be  hit.  Schneider  was  nationalized  by  the 
French  Government,  and  that,  apparently,  didn't  turn  out  very 
well  either 

Playing  the  game  In  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  General  Motors  executives  decided  in  the  1920's  to 
set  up  a  factory  In  Germany  rather  than  export  their,  cars  to  Ger- 
many Tlii.s  was  good  business  sense  for  several  reasons:  It  hurdled 
tariff  walls:  it  offered  a  new  outlet  for  overabundant  capital:  it  made 
possible  production,  at  relatively  low  labor  cost,  of  cars  particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  European  nations,  whose  tax  laws  favored 
light  cars  over  heavy  cars. 

So  General  Motors  bought  a  plant  at  Tegel  shortly  after  the  Dawes 
Plan  took  iffcct  The  place  was  a  World  War  munitions  plant,  and 
General  Motors  used  it  for  production  of  Bulcks  and  Chevrolets. 
Presently  the  company  discovered  that  these  American  cars  were 
too  big  and  too  expensive  for  the  continental  trade.  As  to  what 
happened  then  I  quote  from  American  Industry  in  Europe,  by 
Prank  A    Southard.  Jr  .  published  In  1931: 

"Early  in  1929  rumors  of  negotiations  between  General  Motors 
and  Adam  Opel  Aktlengesellschaft  began  to  appear.  Organized  In 
1862  as  a  sewing  machine  factory,  the  Opel  Co.  added  the  production 
of  motorcars  in  1902  By  1929  Its  shops  covered  57  acres  and  em- 
ployed 13.000  workers.  It  is  the  leader  among  the  German  car 
prc'duccrs.  and  .'sponsored  a  campaign  for  united  opposition  to  the 
American  Import  menace.  Despite  denials  the  rumor  persisted, 
fed  by  conversion  of  Opel  from  a  proprietorship  to  a  corporation. 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  General  Motors  engineer  at  tlie  Opel 
works.  The  persistence  was  Ju-^tlfied  by  the  announcement,  at  the 
end  of  Mirch,  that  General  Motors  had  acquired  80  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  German  company,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000 

"The  tran.=actioa  gave  General  Meters  the  mcf^t  important  motor- 
car company  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Citroen  The  report 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1930  showed  a  daily  production 
of  200  automobiles  and  700  bicycles.  The  company  was  producing 
60  percent  of  the  cars  in  the  four-horsepow?r  class  In  Germany 
and  30  percent  of  the  passenger  vehicles  in  all  classes  The  produc- 
tion capacity  of  Opel  is  to  t>e  increased  to  200  000  in  5  years'  time." 

General  Motors,  operating  through  Adam  Opel  became  a  hig 
European  institution.  Authorities  other  than  S..ulhard  have  placed 
the  original  inve.'^tment  of  the  American  company  at  $10,000,000, 
mcst  of  it  in  General  Motors  st(x;k  rather  than  cash,  and  the  subse- 
quent investment  at  $20  000.000.  At  the  end  of  1930  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1931  General  Motors  sold  its  Tegel  plant.  Tlie  concern 
now  has  total  German  a.sscts  of  $69,000,000  and  has  earned  up  .o 
$36  OOO.OOO  In  1939  the  company  sold  122.000  cars,  of  which  about 
36.300  w<re  exported.  Since  the  current  war  started  the  General 
Motors  plant  at  Russelsheim  has  had  a  virtually  exclusive  contrECt 
for  prcduction  of  light  trucks,  which  are  highly  important  to  the 
Army  Its  light  four-cylinder  clvlhan  car  Is  also  Important  to  the 
Oerman  expert  trade. 

Just  how  much  General  Motors  officials  In  the  United  States  of 
America  have  to  say  about  the  operation  of  Adam  Opel  is  a  ques- 
tion. At  one  time  the  American  company  had  five  members  on 
the  board  of  directors — Alfred  P  Sloan,  James  D  Mooney.  Ftsher. 
Bradley,  and  Smith  The  last  time  it  published  a  report  in  this 
country  at>out  its  German  works.  General  Motors  said  it  had  only 
one  director  left  on  the  board  and  intimated  that  it  had  no 
control  over  the  company. 

Mooney  is  now  liaison  officer  between  General  Motors  and  the 
Government,  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  company's  defense 
work. 

It  Is  obvious  that  General  Motors,  fearful  of  losing  all  its  German 
Investment,  has  been  victimized  by  the  Nazi  shakedown  system. 
It  Is  remarkable  how  little  corporation  officials  know  about  what 
their  subordinates  do.  Mr  Knudsen  may  never  have  heard  any- 
thing about  the  Nazi  shakedown.  General  Motors  employees  in 
Hitler's  country  are.  of  course,  eager  to  keep  their  Jobs  What  they 
tell  the  home  office  may  or  may  not  reflect  the  true  situation 

It  must  be  said  that  General  Motors  Is  not  wholly  German  In  Its 
Xoreign  operations.    It  has  Interests  in  Prance,  now  German,  and 


Great  Britain.  It  also  hnn  propertlea  In  Sweden.  Finland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Iceland.  Estonia,  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, Switzerland.  Austria,  Hungary.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Nor 
does  It  stand  alone  as  a  European  motor-car  maker.  Henry  Ford 
has  a  large  plant  In  Germany  and  others  spread  over  Europe. 
Ford  organized  a  German  company  in  1925  and  by  1928  it*  assets 
In  Germany  added  up  to  more  than  $3,000  000. 

Ford  has  bigger  plants  in  Encland  and  in  Ireland  He  recently 
refiu^ed  to  take  orders  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  airplane 
engines  going  to  England. 

I  From  PM   (New  York)   of  September  11.  1940] 
CAP-nvE  AMmoAN  CoMPANirs  Help  Oil  Nazi  War  Ma  mines — $275,- 
000.000  In\  estments  in  European  Refineries  and  Distiubution  a 
Big  Assrr  to  Hrrtxa 

(By  Kenneth  Cra\k-ford) 

No  American-financed  and  directed  industry  in  Germany  is  mere 
Important  in  Herr  Hitler's  scheme  of  thinc.s  than  oil  refining  and 
distribution.  Tlie  Nazis  have  used  the  German  properties  of  several 
American  concerns  to  {et  oil  and  keep  it  flowing  into  their  war 
machines.  The  Panzer  divisions  that  rolled  over  the  Low  Countries 
and  France,  the  airplanes  that  now  are  demolishing  p.arts  of  Lon- 
don— these  burn  a  product  of  American  penlu?  and  wealth 

Standard  Oil  cf  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  largest  foreign  Investors 
in  the  Reich,  and  its  great  refining  plant  at  Hamburg,  its  20.000 
filling  stations  scattered  over  the  country  were  indispensable  to 
Hitler's  war  efforts.  Socony  Vacuum  Co  likewise  contributed  the 
facilities  of  a  refinery  and  distribution  system. 

In  a  sense,  these  firms  have  a  direct  stake  In  the  fortunes  of 
Germany  They  also  own  prop>ertles  in  the  countries  Germany  is 
fightiiig.  But  if  Hitler  f-hou!d  become  the  master  of  E^jrope,  it  would 
be  only  through  him  that  American  InvestorE  could  get  annhing 
out  of  their  European  Investments,  German,  French,  or  British. 
While  most  observers  consider  H:tler  a  frail  and  tricky  reed  for 
property  rights  to  lean  upon,  owners  of  European  property  think 
him  the  only  reed  in  sight.  The  Nazis  have  not  discouraged  this 
idea. 

HEAVY     INTERESTS 

The  last  Government  report  on  the  subject  placed  the  total  of 
American  investments  In  foreign  oil  at  $1,035.000,000 — $275,000,000 
of  it  in  EXirope. 

Standard's  hea\-y  Interests  in  Germany  were,  of  course,  acquired 
long  before  Hitler  emerged  from  a  beer  hall.  The  company  has 
operated  for  years  principally  througli  Deutsche-Amerikanlsche 
Petroleum  A.  G  .  known  as  Dapag.  The  concern  was  established 
In  1890.  with  Standard  In  control  of  95  percent  of  its  stock.  By 
1928  it  had  assets  of  $24,000,000  and  made  a  $1.600  000  profit. 
Standard  also  has  had  an  interest  in  Deutsche  Ga.solln  A  G..  which 
Is  partly  owned  by  I.  G.  Farben.  and  Hamburg-Americanische  Del 
A  G  .  and  other  companies  doing  a  major  part  of  Germany's  oil 
business. 

In  addition.  Standard  Is  closely  allied  with  I,  G  Farben  In  exploi- 
tation of  oU-refinlng  patents,  which  the  two  companies  developed 
Jointly,  Standard-I.  G,  Co.  was  organized  In  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1929,  with  Standard  holding  a  majority  of  the  stock  and 
I.  G.  Farben  a  minority  to  use  of  the  hydrogenation  process  on 
which  the  companies  held  patents.  Close  alliances  between  German 
and  American  Interests  are  therefore  an  old  story  In  the  oil  industry. 

OTHER   INVESTMENTS 

In  other  industries  these  alliances  are  not  so  close  and  American 
Investments  in  German  enterprise  not  so  large.  But  scores  of 
American  companies  have  Important  German  Investments,  the  big- 
gest being  General  M.3tor.s  and  Ford.  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph.  General  Electric.  Westinghouse.  International  Business 
Machine ?.  Remington  Rand.  Pratt  &  Whitney.  Sperry  GjToscnpe. 
International  Harvester.  Underwood-Eliott  Fisher,  Royal  Tj'pewrlter, 
Wcrthlngton  Pump.  Otis  Eaevator.  Mcrgenthaler  Lintoype.  Budd, 
Yale  &  Towne.  Sw:ft  &  Co..  American  Radiator,  Anaconda  Copper. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine.  Colgate-Palmollve-Peet,  and  Woolworth. 

What  these  companies  are  up  against.  Including,  of  course,  the  oil 
companies.  Ls  a  system  under  which  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
serve  the  Nazi  cause  or  surrender  their  Investments.  Orders  for  the 
army  have  priority  in  the  Reich,  and  there  Isn't  any  arguing  about 
it.  Hitler  makes  his  own  rules  as  he  goes  along.  Just  what  these 
rules  are  today  and  what  the  condition  of  captive  American  com- 
panies Is.  no  one.  Including  officials  of  the  companies  most  con- 
cerned, knows  very  definitely.  Tlie  United  States  Government  like- 
wise is  secretive  ab<~.ut  what  current  Information  It  has.  A  majority 
of  members  of  foreign  corporation  directorates  must  be  German — 
and  Aryan.  American  concerns,  like  others,  were  blacklisted  after 
Hitler  came  to  power  If  they  continued  to  employ  Jews. 

TAX   favors  fade 

Moreover,  although  foreign  companies  frequently  got  promises  of 
tax  favors  in  the  palmy  20's — agreements  that  were  supposed  to 
cover  collections  for  a  long  future  period — most  of  these  have  since 
been  discarded.  Hitler's  tax  collectors  are  heavy  handed  and  capri- 
cious in  their  dealings  with  foreign  corporations.  The  Hitler 
method,  except  perhaps  In  the  case  of  a  few  favorites,  could  scarcely 
be  called  appeasement.  What  his  admirers  say  about  his  attitude 
toward  private  enterprise  and  what  he  does  arc  two  different  things. 

Douglas  Miller,  formerly  commercial  attach^  in  the  Berlin  Em- 
bassy, handled  protests  of  American  firms  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment  proposed    to    tax,    not    only    on    their    holdings    within 
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Germany,  but  on  all  their  properties,  wherever  situated.     And  then    j 
there   l«  the  ongoing  unofBclal   taxation.    Mr.   Miller  recalls   this 
Incident: 

"The  American  manager  of  an  American  firm  came  to  my  office 
one  day  and  told  me  h»  wanted  to  pick  up  somebody  to  put  on  his 
pay  roll  It  developed  that  he  had  been  having  difficulties  getting 
the  products  needed  In  his  operations.  When  all  his  efforts  to 
secure  .such  pnxlucts  failed  he  was  told  quite  simply  that  there  was 
not  enough  Nazi  representation  on  his  pay  roll. 

■•Tlie  man  sulci,  frankly,  that  he  wanted  to  get  somebody  who 
•would  do  him  the  most  good  fur  the  least  outlay.  I  got  in  touch 
With  Nazi  headquarters  and  asked  that  they  send  over  a  good  man 
for  this  particular  company  A  .-hort  time  later  a  young  man  less 
than  30  years  old  came  in.  He  said  he  wa.s  propaganda  leader  under 
the  Gau.  or  dif^trlct  leader,  in  Saxony  H-  said  he  would  bo  very 
gla'l  to  give  protection  to  an  American  fi-m.  "I  am  already  giving 
protection  to  17  other  companies,'  he  told  me.  'and  1  like  very  much 
the  Idea  of  protecting  number  18 — especially  since  it  Is  an  American 
firm  ■ 

"His  salary  was  set  at  500  marks  a  month — $200 — and  he  went  on 
his  way.    As  far  as  I  know  the  only  way  the  company  ever  heard 
of   him   again   was   through    his   endorsement   of   his   monthly   pay    ; 
checks — but    the    businessman    liad    no    more    trouble    getting    the 
products  he  needed" 

IPrcm  PM  (New  York)  of  September  12.  1940] 
German  Patent  Agreements  Cms  United  St.^tts  National-Defense 

PnoORAM 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

During  the  World  War  we  had  a  law  against  dealing  with  the 
enrmy  The  Alien  Pn  pcrty  Custodian  took  over  Oerman-<iwned 
assets  in  this  country.  After  the  war  Germans  were  again  extended 
the  same  legal  protection,  so  far  as  property  rights  were  concerned, 
Jhat  citlzenf-  enjoyed 

Jow  some  of  these  rights  are  used  to  gum  up  the  American 
defense,  program  at  vital  points.  And  the  gumming  is  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Americans  Or  perhaps  this  is  too  harsh  a  way 
cf  putting  it  The  practices  that  now  interfere  with  national  de- 
fense might  not  seem  sinister  in  normal  times.  And  they  result, 
in  most  cases,  from  agreements  entered  into  long  before  this  war 
started  and  Germany  became  Identified  again  as  this  Nations 
enemy.  Since  she  still  is  technically  a  friendly  nation,  nothing 
has  been  done  by  Congress  to  prevent  this  form  of  nonviolent 
tabotage. 

What  has  happened  Is  this-  Ever  since  the  World  War  German 
scientists  and  engineers,  urged  on  by  their  country's  economic 
plight,  have  led  in  the  rapid  advance  of  industrial  technology. 
They  have  found  new  methods  and  new  formulae,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  Seeking  ersatz,  they  have 
sometimes  found  Improved  materials.  Exploiting  their  discoveries, 
big  German  indU-'strial  firms  have  made  the  must  of  their  equal 
treatment  under  the  United  States  patent  laws  They  have  laid 
Claim  wherever  post-ible  to  exclusive  right  to  these  new  matcrla'.s. 

tricks    or    THE    TRADE 

Some  of  this  country's  most  alert  patent  law  firms  have  repre- 
sented thefe  German  concerns.  All  the  tricks  of  the  trade  have  been 
used  on  behalf  of  German  clients.  In  many  ca^es  so-called 
"umbrella"  patents,  cover. ng  large  areas  of  new  dl.scovery.  have  been 
taken  out  not  bec.wise  they  were  likely  to  stand  up  in  the  courts  in 
a  show-down  but  because  of  their  nuisance  value.  In  most  cases, 
however.  German  patent  holders  stood  ready  to  guard  against  in- 
fringements to  the  last  legal  ditch. 

As  holders  of  American  patents,  these  German  firms  were  privi- 
leged to  choose  between  three  courses: 

Manufacture  ther  patented  product  exclusively. 

License  an  American  ftrm  to  manufacture  it  on  a  royalty  basis. 

Refrain  from  manufacturing  the  product  or  licensing  anyone  else 
to  manufacture  it  in  the  United  States  of  America 

All  three  cptions  have  been  used  but  No    2  is  the  most  common. 

What  the  Gerraant  patent -holding  company  ordinarily  does  is 
enter  into  a  licensing  agreement  with  an  American  company  The 
patentee  may  collect  royalties  or  it  may  permit  free  use  of  its  for- 
mula in  the  United  States  of  America  in  exchange  for  trade  advan- 
tages—an agreement,  for  example,  that  the  American  company  con- 
cerned will  not  export  Its  products  into  German  world-trade  areas. 
Agreements  of  this  kind  have  seriously  interfered  with  American 
defense 

A  recent  example  In  point  Is  the  case  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co  This  compt-ny  started  to  produce  the  optical  glass 
used  in  torpedo  directors. '  antiaircraft  detectors,  and  other  such 
comp'.ex  fighting  implements  during  the  World  War  when  It  was 
discovered  that  Germans  held  all  the  patents  and  had  not  permitted 
a  glass  industry  of  this  kind  to  drve'op  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Patents  of  the  Zeiss  Optical  Co..  the  German  firm  which 
ccn'rolled  the  American  market,  were  confiscated  by  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  and  turned  ever  to  Bausch  &  Lomb 

But  after  the  war.  when  German  patent  rights  were  restored. 
Bau=ch  &  Lomb  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Zeiss  to  keep  its 
military  glass  out  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Bausch  St 
Lomb  agreed  net  to  invade  Europe.  The  German  company,  however, 
•:tiU  collected  rovalties  on  glass  manufactured  by  the  American  com- 
pany for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Thus  the  Army  and  Navy  paid 
tribute  to  a  German  firm  and  the  American  company  achieved 
domestic  monopoly  on  which  our  armed  forces  are  wholly  dependent. 


Moreover,  all  new  patents  on  military  equipment  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  the  American  company  become  the  property  of  Zeiss. 

FORTY   THOUSAND  DOLLARS   FINE 

When  the  Justice  Department  clamped  down  on  Bausch  &  Lomb 
for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  company  threatened  to  ho'.d 
up  work  on  battleships  for  the  United  States  Navy.  But  it  thought 
better  of  this  and  ultimately  paid  a  $40,000  fine. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  the  agreement  between  General  Electric 
and  Krupp.  German  munitions  firm,  for  manufacture  of  tungsten 
carb:de.  a  s'.rbstance  used  lor  cutting  edyes  m  machine  tools. 
General  Electric  manufactured  tunrsten  carbide  under  patent 
license  from  Krupp  and  the  Government  charges  that  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  two  companies  in  1928.  In  1936.  Krupp  sold  out  the 
business  to  General  Electric,  but  retained  the  right  under  contract 
to  limit  the  numl>er  of  new  licensees.  Only  three  licenses  have  been 
Issued.    Tung.stcn  carbide  is  important  to  the  defense  industries. 

MACNESIt^M    MTETERT 

More  Important  still  is  the  magnesium  mystery.  The  undisputed 
facts  are  that  magnesium  is  an  alloy  one-third  lighter  than  alu- 
minum and  extensively  used  by  the  Germans  to  increase  the  lifting 
capacity  of  their  airplanes,  that  only  a  limited  supply  of  this  metal 
has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  some  still 
unexplained  reason  and  that  there  are  German  Interests  in  the 
patent  wood  pile. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  the  principal  producer  in  this  country 
and  last  year  the  entire  American  production  was  less  than  10.000  COO 
pounds,  not  enough  to  go  very  far  in  American  airplanes.  Dow 
produces  the  metal  partly  under  its  own  patents  and  partly  under 
license  from  the  Megnesuim  Development  Corporation  of  America, 
which  is  owned  50  percent  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and 
half  by  I    G.  Farbenindustrle.  the  German  chemical  trust. 

The  American  Magnesium  Corporation  al.«o  used  to  produce  mag- 
nesium, but  no  loneer  does.  It  is  owned  half  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  and  half  by  General  Aniline  and  Film  Corporation.  The 
latter  company,  in  turn,  is  part  owned  by  a  Swiss  corporation  in 
which  Germans  are  Interested  and  Aniline  Itself  has  had  German 
directors. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  from  all  this  that 
the  Germans  have  forced  American  airplane  manufacturers  to  u.se 
aluminum  rather  than  magnesium  In  their  products  because  of  tlie 
obvious  interest  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  It  sells  more  of 
its  product  If  magnesium  is  scarce. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
Americans  are  dealing  with  Nazi  Germany  through  patent  licensing 
arrangements  and  that  too  many  of  these  dealings  are  under  the 
table. 


Two  Hundredth   Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OV   I'KNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23  (le0slative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18k  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  addre.'^s  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  Convention  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  on  September  20.  1940,  in  connection  with  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  a  strange  period  of  relapse  in  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
tion cf  the  world,  for  In  some  lands  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
burn  the  books  of  scholars  and  to  fix  by  government  decree  the 
national  forms  of  religion,  morality,  and  culture.  In  such  a  time 
it  is  more  than  a  mere  formality  to  join  with  you  in  celebrating 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  free  and  independent  insti- 
tution of  scholars^hip.  I  am  honored  in  becoming  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  very  foundation  of  this  university  was  concerned  with  free- 
dom of  religious  teaching,  and  with  free  learning  for  the  many 
who  could  not  pay  for  higher  education.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed as  a  place  where  the  good  and  Reverend  Dr  George  Whitefteld 
might  preach  his  religion  without  certain  difficulties  which  the  old 
conservatives  of  Philadelphia  threw  In  his  path  Indeed  it  was 
desired  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  preach  in  the  sun  and 
ram  of  the  open  fields,  when  the  doors  of  the  established  churches 
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were  closed  against  him.     And  it  was  the  dream  of  the  founders  to    ' 
make  it  a  source  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor  who  other- 
wise would  go  untaught. 

The  survival  and  growth  of  the  university  through  these  two 
centuries  are  particularly  symbolic  of  the  eternal  strength  which  is 
Inherent  In  the  American  concept  of  the  freedom  of  human 
thought  and  action.  Here  Is  living  proof  of  the  validity  and  force 
of  single-minded  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Events  in  the  world  are  making  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
think  more  and  more  clearly  about  the  manner  of  the  growth  of 
their  liberty  and  freedom,  and  how  hard  their  people  hav?  fought 
and  wcrked'  to  win  and  to  hold  the  privilege  of  free  government 

With  the  gaining  of  our  political  freedom  came  the  conflict 
between  the  point  of  view  of  Alexander  H-unilton.  sincerely  believ- 
ing in  the  superiority  of  government  by  a  small  group  of  public- 
spirited  and  usually  wealthy  citizens,  and  the  point  of  view  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  an  advocate  of  government  by  representatives  of 
all  the  people,  an  advocate  of  the  universal  ritiht  of  free  thought, 
free  personal  living,  free  religion,  free  expression  of  opinion,  and, 
alxive  all,  the  right  cf  free  universal  suffrage 

Many  of  the  Jeffers-^nian  school  were  frank  to  admit  the  high 
motives  and  dis!uttrestedne.ss  of  Hamilton  and  his  school.  Many 
Americans  of  those  days  were  willing  to  concede  that  if  govern- 
ment could  be  guaranteed  to  l>e  kept  always  on  the  high  level 
of  unselfish  service  suggested  by  the  Hamiltonmns  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear.  For  the  very  basis  of  the  HamliUinian  philosophy 
was  that  through  a  system  of  elections  every  4  years,  limited  to  the 
votes  of  the  most  h'ghly  educated  and  the  most  successful  citizens, 
the  iHst  cf  those  qviahfied  to  govern  could  always  be  selected. 

It  was  with  rare  perspicuity,  however,  that  Jefferson  pointed 
out  that,  on  the  doctrine  of  sheer  human  frailty,  the  Hamilton 
theory  was  bound  to  develop  into  government  by  selfishness  or 
government  for  persr mil  gain  or  government  by  ciass.  which  would 
Ultimately  lend  to  the  abolishment  of  free  elections.  For  he 
recognlzid  that  It  was  our  system  of  frre  unhampered  elections 
which  was  the  surest  guaranty  of  popular  government.  So  long 
as  the  voters  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  hipher  education  or 
property  possessions,  were  free  to  exercise  their  clioice  In  the 
polling  place  without  hindrance,  the  country  would  have  no 
cause  to  fear  the  hand  of  tyranny. 

At  all  times  in  our  history  since  Hamilton  there  have  been 
many  Americans  who  have  sought  to  confine  the  ballot  to  limited 
groups  of  people.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  summarized  his  views  when  he  said  to  me:  ■Roosevelt, 
I  am  convinced  that  even  though  we  have  multiplied  our  universi- 
ties in  every  State  of  the  Union,  even  though  higher  learning 
seems  to  have  ccune  Into  its  own.  if  the  ballot  were  to  be  confined 
to  the  holders  of  college  degrees,  the  Nation  would  go  on  the  rocks 
in  a  very  few  ytars"  It  may  seem  ungracious  for  a  very  new 
degree  holder  to  say  this  to  this  audience  of  older  degree  holders, 
but  my  authority  for  this  view  is  a  great  educator,  noted  for  his 
efforts  to  dl.'^.semlnate  college  education  throuf;hout   the  country. 

1  agree  with  him  thoroughly  in  his  estimate  of  the  superior  ability 
of  the  whole  of  the  voters  to  pass  upon  political  and  social  issues  in 
free  and  unhampered  elections  as  against  the  exclusive  ability  of  a 
smaller  grotip  of  individuals  at  the  top  of  the  social  structure. 

On  candidates  and  on  election  issues  I  would  rather  trust  the 
aggregate  Judgment  of  all  th«  people  In  a  factory— the  president,  all 
the  vice  presidents,  the  board  of  directors,  the  managers,  the  fore- 
men, plus  all  the  laborers — rather  than  the  Judgment  of  the  few 
who  may  be  financially  interested.  On  such  questions  the  aggregate 
total  Judgment  of  a  farm  owner,  the  farmer,  and  all  the  farm 
hands  will  be  sounder  than  that  of  the  farm  owner  alone.  I  would 
rather  rely  on  the  aggregate  opinion,  on  matters  affecting  govern- 
ment, cf  a  railroad  president,  its  superintendents,  its  engineers,  fore- 
men, brakemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  telegraphers,  porters,  and 
all  the  others,  than  on  the  sole  opinion  of  the  few  in  control  of 
management,  or  the  principal  stockholders. 

Only  too  often  in  our  political  history,  the  few  at  the  top  have 
tried  to  advise  or  dictate  to  the  many  lower  down  how  they  should 
vote 

Even  today  in  certain  quarters  there  are.  I  regret  to  say.  demands 
for  a  return  of  government  to  the  control  of  these  few.  who.  because 
of  business  ability  or  economic  omniscience,  are  supposed  to  be  Just 
a  touch  above  the  average  of  our  citizens  As  in  the  days  of  Hamil- 
ton, we  of  our  own  generation  should  give  them  all  credit  for  pure 
Intention  and  high  ideals.  Nevertheless,  their  type  of  political 
think:ng  could  easily  lead  to  government  by  selfish  seekers  for 
power  and  riches  and  glory  For  the  great  danger  is  that  cnce  the 
Government  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  elite,  curtailment  or  even 
abchtlon  of  free  elections  might  be  adopted  as  the  me^ns  of  keeping 
them  in  power 

I  can  never  forget  that  some  well-meaning  people  have  even  re- 
cently seriously  suggested  that  the  right  to  vote  be  denied  to 
American  men  and  women  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  had 
lost  their  Jobs  and.  in  order  to  keep  the  family  and  the  home  going. 
were  working  on  work-relief  projects. 

As  long  as  periodic  free  elections  sur\'ive,  no  set  of  people  can 
permanently  control  government.  In  the  maintenance  of  free 
elections  rests  the  complete  and  enduring  mfety  of  our  form  of 
government 

No  dictator  In  history  has  ever  dared  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a 
really  free  election. 

These  fundamental  truths  have  become  commonplace  among 
Americans,  but  it  is  well  constantly  to  keep  them  in  mind  in  order 
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to  understand  what  has  happened  in  other  lands.  A  decade  ago, 
for  example,  the  German  people  despaired  of  the  proces.ses  of  their 
democracy,  which  were  based  on  the  free  use  of  the  franchise.  They 
were  willing  to  lend  ear  to  a  new  cult  called  nazl-ism — a  minority 
group  whicli  professed  extraordinary  patriotism,  and  offered  bread 
and  shelter  and  better  government  through  the  rule  of  a  handful 
of  persons  boasting  of  special  aptitude  for  government.  In  those 
days  loudly  professed  emphasis  was  placed  by  this  special  group  on 
their  own  purity  of  purpose  Nothlntj  was  ever  said  about  abolish- 
ing free  elections.  Many  people  of  large  business  affairs.  Inlluenced 
by  several  factors,  and  dis>atisiied  with  the  democratic  system, 
formed  political  and  economic  alliances  with  this  small  group 

You  and  I  know  the  subsi  quent  history  of  Germany  The  riizht 
of  free  elections  and  the  free  choice  of  lieads  of  government  were 
suddenly  wiped  out  by  a  new  regime,  still  professing  the  siime  purity 
of  purpose.  It  is  a  travesty  on  fact  to  claim  that  there  is  any 
free  choice  of  public  officials  "in  that  nation  today,  or  that  Uiere  ever 
has  been  one  since  1933. 

What  Jefferson  propliesled  mlgl^t  happen  In  this  covinfry.  if  the 
philasophy  of  the  restricted  vote  and  of  government  by  special  class 
were  adopted,  did  actually  happen  in  Germany  before  our  very  eyes. 
Many  years  ago.  speaking  in  San  Francisco.  I  pointed  out  that 
new  conditions  impo.'-ed  new  requirements  upon  government  and 
upon  those  who  conducted  government.  As  Jefferson  write  a  long 
time  ago:  '"I  know  also  that  laws  and  institutions  must  t:o  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  •  •  •  As  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  tlie  change  of  circumstances.  Institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

We  mu'^t  follow  that  rule  today  as  readily  as  then,  always  with 
the  condition  that  any  change  in  In.stitutions  or  in  economic 
metlnxls  must  remain  within  the  same  old  framework  of  a  freely 
elected   democratic   form   cf   government. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that  Western  migration  and 
the  free  us3  of  unoccupied  lands  have  ended  with  the  advent  of 
the  industrial  age:  that  with  the  changes  wrought  by  new  inven- 
tions of  steam  and  electricity,  new  rclationsliips  liave  arisen 
between  units  of  finance  and  Industry  on  one  side  and  the 
great  mass  of  workers  and  small  btisinessmen  on  the  other:  and 
that  certain  Government  controls  have  become  nece.ssary  to  pre- 
vent a  few  financial  and  industrial  groups  from  harming  or  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  other  groups  smaller  in  size  but  much  greater 
in   number. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  developed  new  beliefs  in  governmental 
responsibilities  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  relatively  new 
thing  in  American  life  to  consider  what  the  relationships  of 
government  are  to  Its  starving  or  unemployed  citizens,  and  to  take 
steps  to  fulfill  Its  duties  to   them. 

A  generation  ago  people  had  scarcely  given  thought  ^o  the 
terms  "social  security."  "minimum  wages,"  or  "maximum  hours." 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  government  has  given  Its  at- 
tention "in  a  serious,  effective  way  to  the  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits,  to  soil  conservation,  relief  to  farmers  and  to  farm  tenants, 
development  of  cheap  electric  water  power,  reclamation  of  soil  by 
proper  use  cf  water  and  forests:  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  and 
deceit  in  the  sale  of  securities:  to  the  a.stourance  of  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  by  workers  in  Industry:  to  Government 
a.ssistance  to  the  blind  and  the  handicapped:  or  to  the  need  of 
taking  care  of  elderly  people  without  throwing  them  into  the 
poorhouse. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  Instruments  of  social  Justice  which 
America  has  forged  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  Industry,  agri- 
culture, finance,  and  labor — conditions  which  had  been  neglected 
too  long,  and  which  were  Ijeginning  to  endanger  our  Internal  secu- 
rity. These  are  the  means  which  our  own  generation  liave  adopted 
to  overcome  the  threats  to  economic  democracy  in  our  land — 
threats  which  in  other  iands  led  quickly  to  political  despotism. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  to  whom  this  university  owes  so  much,  real- 
ized. t<x).  that  while  basic  principles  of  natural  science,  of  morality, 
and  of  the  .science  of  society  were  eternal  and  immutable,  the 
application  of  tliese  principles  necessarily  change  with  the  patterns 
of  living  conditions  from  generation  to  generation.  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  insist  that  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  educator  to  apply  the  eternal  Ideals  of  truth  and  goodness 
and  Justice  in  terms  of  the  present  and  not  of  the  past.  Growtb 
and  change  are  the  law  of  all  life.  Yesterday's  answers  are  inade- 
quate for  today's  problems — Just  as  the  solutions  of  today  will  not 
fill   the   needs   of   tomorrow. 

Eternal  truths  will  be  neither  true  nor  eternal  unless  they  have 
fresh  meaning  for  every  new  social   situation. 

It  Is  the  function  of  education  to  provide  continuity  for  our 
national  life — to  transmit  to  youth  the  best  of  our  culture  which 
has  been  tested  in  the  fire  of  history.  It  is  equally  the  obligation 
of  education  to  train  the  minds  and  the  talents  of  our  youth:  to 
Improve,  through  creative  citizenship,  our  American  institutions 
In  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  future 

We  cannot  always  build  the  future  for  our  youth;  we  can  build 
our  youth  for  the  future. 

It  is  In  great  universities  like  this  that  the  ideas  which  can  assure 
our  national  safety  and  make  tomorrow's  history  are  being  forged 
and  shaped  Civilization  owes  most  to  the  men  and  women,  known 
and  unknown,  whose  free,  inquiring  minds  and  restless  Intellects 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  power  cf  tyranny. 

This  is  no  time  for  any  man  to  withdraw  Into  some  Ivory  tower 
and  proclaim  the  right  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  problems  and 
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the  agonies  of  his  society.  Thr  times  call  for  bold  belief  that  the 
wcrld  can  be  chant^t-d  by  man  s  endeavor,  and  that  this  endeavor 
can  lead  to  scmethm?  new  and  belter  No  man  can  sever  the 
bonds  which  unite  hirn  to  his  society  simply  by  averting  his  eyes. 
He  must  ever  t>e  receptive  and  sensitive  to  the  new;  and  have  suf- 
Qcient  coura«e  and  skill  to  face  novel  facts  and  to  deal  with  them. 

If  democracy  is  to  survive,  it  Ls  the  task  of  men  of  thought,  as 
well  as  men  of  action,  to  put  aside  pride  and  prejudice;  and  wlih 
courage  and  single-mmded  devotion—  and  aljcve  all  with  humility — 
to  find  the  truth  and  teach  the  truth  that  shall  keep  men  free. 

We  may  find  In  that  sense  of  purp>ose,  the  jDersoiial  peace,  not  of 

repose,  but  of  effort,  the  keen  satisfaction  of  doing,  the  deep  feeling 
of  achievement  for  something  far  beyond  ourselves,  the  knowledge 
that  we  build  more  gloriously  than  we  know 


Propaganda  To  Enter  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^--v.  OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  G    ROSS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  under  leave 
granted  to  me.  I  present  for  publication  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross,  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  September  22.  1940.  under  the  heading  "In- 
side Story  of  'Propaganda  Engine'  To  Send  United  States 
Army  and  Na;^  Equipment  to  Britain." 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  22,  1940] 
iNsmE  Stobt  of  "Pkopaganda  Engine"  To  Send  United  States  Army 
AND  Navt  Equipment  to  Britain — Behlnd-the-Scenes  Group.  In- 
n-UDiNG  War  Advocates,  Takis  a  Hand  in  Campaign — How  Wil- 
liam AixjEN  White  and  Others  Are  Arousing  Public  To  Try  To 
Influence  Roosevelts  Actions 

(By  Charles  O.  Ross.  Contributing  Editor  ot  the  Post-Dlspatch) 

Washington.  September  21. 

"This  engln*  of  publclty  and  propaganda" — thus  William  Allen 
White.  Emporia  (Kans  )  newspaper  publisher.  In  a  radio  speech 
August  22,  described  the  Committee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies,  of  which  he  Is  the  fuunder  and  chairman. 

It  U  this  organization  which  is  now.  hard  on  the  completion  of 
the  destroyer-naval  base  deal  between  the  tJnlted  States  and  Great 
Britain,  heading  the  movement  for  new  and  significant  aid  to 
Britain — 25  flying  fortresses  (long-range  bombers),  20  torpedo  boats, 
and  as  many  combat  planes  as  possible,  now  the  equipment  of  cur 
Army  and  Na\-y. 

White  might  have  added  that  the  comimlttee  has  proved  Itself  an 
engine  of  extraordinary  power.  That  the  creation  and  mobilization 
of  public  sentiment  by  the  White  committee  played  a  tremendously 
Important  part — In  a  sense,  the  decisive  part — In  bringing  about  the 
transfer  of  the  50  destroyers  to  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  same  speech.  Wlilte  modestly  described  himself  as  "only 
the  rooster  on  the  cowcatcher,  crowing  lustily  sometimes  at  the  cross 
roads  "  That  Is  a  gross  understatement.  He  Is  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  the  head  of  the  White  committee,  and  his  labors  for  its  ob- 
jectives have  been  prodigious.  His  name  alone,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread public  confidence  he  has  long  enjoyed.  Is  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  committee. 

Since  the  White  committee  Is  engaged  in  large-scale  propaganda — 
frankly  so — Its  personnel  and  activities  become  a  proper  subject  of 
analysis.  Indeed,  they  become.  In  the  public  Interest,  a  required 
subject.  That  is  true  of  any  form  of  Important  propaganda,  what- 
ever Its  aim. 

ADVOCATES    OF    WAR    JOIN    POLICY    GROtTP 

It  Is  the  purp>08e  of  this  article  to  examine  objectively  (1)  the 
workings  of  the  White  committee  and  (2)  of  a  small  behind-the- 
scenes  group  which  has  operated  with  proved  eflectiveness  along 
lines  parallel  with  those  of  the  White  committee  and  to  an  extent 
In  collalKiratlon  with  It.  Included  In  this  group  are  a  number  of 
newspaper  editors  and  columnists  Probably  its  greatest  single 
achlevcmeent  was  Its  persuasion  of  General  Pershing  to  make  his 
radio  speecb  of  August  4 — a  speech  which,  memliers  of  the  group 
and  of  the  White  committee  believe,  did  more  than  any  other 
single  tbtng  to  mobilize  public  sentiment  behind  the  destroyer 
deal. 

This  informal  group  of  thirty  to  forty  contains  men  of  varying 
shades  of  c^lnlon  as  to  how  far  the  United  States  should  go  in 
aiding  Britain.     Some  are  on  the  cautious  side;  some  are  in  be- 


tween: a  few.  unless  they  have  changed  their  views  since  June  9, 
favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  Geimar.y 

On  the  June  date  30  citizens  In  a  public  statement  called  for  a 
war  declaration.  Among  the  signers  were  sl.x  who  are  now  iden- 
tified with  the  above-described  group  and  who  attended  a  group 
meeting  en  July  25.  with  13  others,  at  which  steps  toward  brlnj^ing 
about  the  release  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  were  agreed  up<in. 

The  30  persf  tis  who  signed  the  memorial  for  a  war  declarati.  n 
constitute  no  fixed  propaganda  group.  They  acted,  a.-^  one  of  the 
InstlgHtdrs  of  the  petition  explained.  "Impulsivoly.  "  with  the  view 
primarily  to  aroasing  the  United  States  to  the  danger  In  which  it 
would  find  itself  from  a  Hitler  victory  in  Europe.  Tliis  result,  he 
felt,  had  been  since  brought  about  by  events  abroad;  consequently 
he  btlieved  that  at  least  half  of  those  who  called  for  a  formal  war 
declaration  on  June  9  would  not  do  so  today. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  signers  The  petition  was  drafted 
In  New  York  and  sent  around  to  a  s-elccted  list  of  persons  believt^d 
to  be  In  sympathy  with  Its  objective.  As  soon  as  a  fairly  Impres- 
sive number  of  signers  had  been  obtained,  the  pu^tition  was  released 
for  publication.  This  ended  Uie  activity  of  this  particular  group. 
as  such. 

ALL   AGREE   ON    WHITES    OBJECTIVE 

Amcng  the  signers  of  the  war  memorial,  the  White  committee 
and  the  informal  group  working  with  and  behind  the  committee, 
there  Is,  of  course,  a  large  community  of  Interest,  extending  up  to 
the  point  where  the  extremists  diverge  in  favor  of  immediate  and 
formal  war  on  Germany  All  are  agreed  on  the  White  committee's 
proposition  that  large  and  continuing  aid  should  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  In  this  country's  own  defense,  and  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  Induce  putillc  opinion  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment   to  this   end. 

All  the  resources  of  the  White  committee  arc  being  enlisted,  on 
behalf  of  its  new  program  for  "flying  fortresses,"  torpedo  boats, 
and  combat   planes. 

As  an  instance,  the  committee  this  week  arranged  for  a  phone- 
ringing  campaign  in  Nrw  York  City,  to  becln  next  Tuesday.  A 
corps  of  1.410  women  volunteers,  each  taking  2  pages  of  the  tele- 
phone directory,  will  call  up  all  the  735.488  re.'.ldentlal  numbers  in 
the  5  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The  Job  will  take  2  weeks  The 
caller  in  each  case  will  ask  for  the  woman  of  the  household  and 
seek  to  line  her  up  for  the  committee's  work.  Tliose  who  respond 
favorably  will  be  asked  to  regard  themselves  as  "American  minute 
women."  subject  to  call  from  the  committee  to  write  letters  to  the 
President  or  Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  committees 
objectives.  Loaders  of  the  movement  are  considering  a  Nation^ 
wide  telephone  campaign. 

Some  idea  of  the  success  which  the  committee  already  has  had  in 
inspiring  messages  to  heads  of  the  Government  may  be  gathered 
from  Its  estimate  that  petitions  presented  under  committee  auspices 
to  the  President  and  Congress  in  favor  of  the  destroyer  deal  carried 
3.000.000    signatures. 

CHAIRMAN    PtrrS    "engine"    in    MOTION 

When  the  decision  was  reached,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  aims 
of  the  committee,  to  go  out  for  the  three-point  plane  and  torpedo- 
boat  program.  Chairman  White  set  his  engine  in  motion  with  a  tele- 
gram to  the  heads  of  the  662  local  chapters  of  the  committee  This 
me.«.sage.    under    date    of    September    12.    briefly    explained    the    new 

project  and  urged  telegrams  in  its  favor  to  the  President 

"There  Is  reason  to  believe,"  White  wired,  "that  such  material 
can  be  sent  without  hurt  to  our  national  defense,  particularly  as 
every  month  the  struggle  is  kept  going  abroad  means  the  more  time 
we  have  to  prepare  the  facilities  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  things 
we  believe  in  " 
On  the  same  date.  White  supplemented  this  telegram  with  a  letter 

;  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  national  committee  and  the  officers 
and  chairman  of  its  local  chapters  Because  this  letter — released  In 
full  by  the  committee  to  the  Post-Dlspatch  along  with  other  ma- 
terial— not  only  sets  out  the  arguments  for  the  current  program 
but  helps  to  tell  the  general  story  of  the  committee's  aims  and 

I    methods,  it  is  given  here  in  full  text: 

!  "My  Dear  Friend:  I  wanted  to  write  this  rather  long  and  con- 
fidential letter  to  say  a  few  things  about  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  cur  plans  for  the  next  few  weeks 

"The  battle  of  Britain  continues  and  Is  now  reaching  Its  full  fury. 
We  may  expect  within  the  next  few  days  the  destruction  and  loss  of 
life  to  grow  greater  and  greater  and  a  strong  possibility  of  an  Inva- 
sion from  either  the  French  and  Belgian  ports  held  by  Germany 
or  from   Norway. 

"We  believe  that  the  50  destroyers  will  be  of  the  greatest  physical 
and  moral  assistance  to  Great  Britain  In  repelling  the  Invasion. 
Their  importance  cannot  be  overstated.  As  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  United  States  sectired  air  and  naval  bases  which  will 
be  a  tremendous  factor  in  national  defense.  The  public  almost 
unanimously  applauds  the  negotiations.  I  for  one  believe  that 
the  President  a-ted  absolutely  correctly  In  negotiating  the  arrange- 
ment as  an  Executive  matter.  There  was  not  time  for  the  long 
debate  which  congres'=ional  consideration  would  have  resulted  In. 
I  am  proud  of  the  pvt  that  this  committee  and  Its  many  chapters 
played  In  mobilizing  public  opinion  in  support  of  this  great  step. 

"WHAT   WE   believe   COtJLD    GO   QUICKLY 

"But  the  battle  of  Great  Britain  goes  on.     Other  materials  Will 

be  needed.     In  fact  we  can  for  the  sake  of  simplification  think  of 

1   materials  for  Britain  in  two  divisions:  One,  material  that  wUl  be 
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reeded  this  week  or  next  to  save  Britain  from  destruction  before 
the  bad  weather  sets  in  Two,  material  that  Britain  will  need 
throughout  the  winter  to  be  in  a  position  in  the  spring  not  only 
strong  enough  to  resist  Invasion  but  powerful  enough  to  take  the 
aggressive.  Later  on  I  shall  write  you  about  the  latter  material 
but  today  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  what  we  believe  could  go 
quickly. 

"First,  airplanes  We  have  approximately  75  flying  fortresses  in 
our  Army  These  are  incomparably  more  powerful  with  a  longer 
range  than  anything  that  any  other  nation  has.  Also,  we  have 
manv  planes  not  all  first  class,  but  out  of  which  some  could  be 
spared  for  the  defense  of  London.  If  an  invasion  is  undertaken, 
little  electric  boats,  called  the  "mosquito  fieet."  would  be  very 
helpful  in  turning  back  the  transports.  That  would  be  second 
only   in   importance   to   the  destroyers. 

"Therefore,  we  strongly  hope  that  our  Government  dispatch 
Immediately  25  flying  fortresses  and  as  many  pursuit  planes  as 
ptissible  and  20  mosquito  boats.  Every  day  is  Important  and  a 
few  weeks  may  be  too  late  to  save  Britain  and  our  first  line  of 
defense       (This    was    covered    in    todays    telegram  ) 

"This  winter  the  British  will  need  tanks  for  the  desert  cam- 
paign to  protect  Suez  and  Gibraltar;  probably  food  on  credit;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  American  airplane  fac- 
tories These  latter  materials  we  will  discuss  with  you  when  the 
present  emergency   Is  over." 

WHFTE   URGES   FLOOD   OF   PROPAGANDA 

"Many  of  you  wired  a  few  hours  after  the  destroyer  deal  was 
completed  asking  what  to  do  next.  I  wired  Tuesday  for  letters, 
editorials,  telegrams  to  the  President  urging  that  everytliing  that 
can  be  spared  from  our  American  armed  forces  go  now  to  help 
save  London  We  were  very  fortunate  in  the  destroyer  matter 
In  being  able  to  mention  50  destroyers  and  repeat  the  number 
constanilv  It  is  not  always  easy  to  give  as  precise  figures. 
Sometimes  our  Instructions  will  have  to  be  a  bit  more  general. 
But  please  have  faith  In  us.  knowing  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
everything  p<,6sible  to  secure  correct  information  and  that  we 
will  not  urge  anything  that  we  do  not  believe  is  wise  and  possible. 

"Although  I  know  that  you  must  be  tired  from  the  hard  work 
over  the  destroyer  campaign.  I  urge  you  to  use  every  bit  of  energy 
and  reserve  you  have  in  the  next  2  weeks  In  supp)ort  of  our  Gov- 
ernment sending  evrr>-  bit  of  material  that  can  be  spared  to  help 
Britain  resist  Invasion  from  air  and  sea, 

••One  word  more,  we  are  getting  all  sorts  of  letters  and  Inquiries 
about  our  fKJlitical  position.  Everything  that  is  done  as  one  moves 
toward  an  election  naturally  seems  to  have  a  political  motive  A 
radio  commentator  referred  to  us  the  other  night  as  a  WiUkie  com- 
mittee and  as  if  to  balance  that  a  wire  came  from  one  of  our 
branches  asking  If  the  rumor  was  true  that  the  committee  was 
about  to  come  out  for  Roosevelt.  May  I  say  that  the  committee 
contains  many  of  the  outstanding  men  of  both  political  parties  and 
I  hope  a  few  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  as  well. 

"The  committees  position  will  be  absolutely  nonpartisan  As  a 
nonpartisan  committee  we  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent enthusiastically,  not  because  the  President  Is  a  Democrat  but 
because  he  Is  our  President,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  above  everything  else,  because  his  foreign  p>ollcy  Is  one 
that  we  can  enthusiastically  support. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     "William  Allen  White." 

CABLES  TO  ANOTHER  GENERAL  FOR  SUPPORT 

Having  In  mind  the  success  In  getting  General  Pershing  to  speak 
on  the  radio  in  behalf  of  sending  50  American  destroyers  to  Britain. 
Chairman  White  then  turned  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  former 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  now  in  charge  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  Philippine  Islands.  'White  cabled  General  Mac.\rthur 
at  Manila  a.'sking  his  military  opinion  as  to  whctiier  "the  time  has 
come  for  America  to  give  continued  and  further  aid  to  England  in 
the  fight  for  civilization."     In  part.  General  MacArthur  cabled  in 

replv : 

The  greatest  strategical  mistake  in  all  history  will  be  made  if 
America  falls  to  recognize  the  vital  moment.  If  she  permits  again 
the  writing  of  that  fatal  tpltaph  'too  late  '  Such  coordinated  h' Ip 
as  may  be  regarded  as  proper  by  our  leaders  should  be  synchro- 
nized with  the  British  effort  so  that  the  English  speaking  peoples 
of  the  world  will  not  be  broken  in  detail  The  vulnerability 
of  singleness  will  disappear  before  unity  of  effort— not  too  late, 
not   tomorrow,   but   today  " 

Immediately  the  White  committee  broadcast  a  leaflet  under  the 
headin-:  "Send  those  bombers!  Stop  Hitler  now  and  keep  war 
away  from  America."  The  leaflet  contained  the  text  of  General 
MacXrthurs  cablegram  to  White  and  urged  the  recipient  to  "Wire 
the  President— uree  your  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  strong  public  stand  on  aid  to  England— our  first 
line  of  defense." 

JOINT    IDEA    OF    WHITE    AND    EICHEI  BERCER 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  Inception  of  the  White  committee.  It 
was  the  Joint  Idea  of  White  and  of  Clark  M  Eichelberger.  now 
serving  as  iU  director.  Eichelberger,  a  war  veteran,  grew  up  in 
Freeport.  HI  An  enthusiast  In  the  cause  of  world  peace  through 
collective  security,  he  became  a  re-jioi.al  officer  and  later  the 
national  director  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association.  (It  was 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  this  organlz..tion  that  John  Hes,sln 
Clarke  resigned  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in   1922.) 


Last   May.   White    and   Eichelberger    talked    over   the    necessity,    as 
they  saw  it.  of  American  aid  to  the  Allies  "short  of  war  " 

White  had  served  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  neutrality  laws — palpably  a  change  In  the  interest  of 
the  Allies — and  he  was  eager  to  give  further  and  continuing  aid 
Eichelberger  was  of  like  mind  He  concedes  now.  with  a  wry  smile, 
the  irony  of  the  position  Into  which  he,  as  an  ardent  peace  advo- 
cate, has  been  forced  by  events 

Out  of  the  conversation  of  White  and  Eichelberger  grew  a  mes- 
sage to  60  prominent  persons  of  similar  views,  and  the  favorable 
response  to  this  enabled  White  on  May  19  to  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

STIMSON    AND    KNOX    BECOME    MEMBERS 

Among  the  first  to  Join  the  movement  were  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L,  Stlmson.  now  Secretary  of  War;  Gov.  Hert>ert  H. 
Lehman,  of  New  York;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University. 

The  national  committee  now  has  594  members,  all  of  whom  have 
come  In  at  the  Invitation  of  White  Tlie  officers,  in  addition  to 
White  and  Eichelberger.  are  Hugh  Moore,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  Frederick  C  McKee.  treasurer  Moore  is  the 
head  of  the  Dixie  Vortex  Cup  Corporation  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Mc- 
Kee is  a  Pittsburgh  cement  manufacturer. 

With  the  officers  named.  Lewis  W  Douglas,  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Frank  Boudreau.  of  New  York, 
constitute  the  executive  committee  Douglas  Is  the  antlnew  dealer 
who  resigned  as  Budget  Director  under  Roosevelt;  he  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Blaine 
Is  a  sister  of  the  late  Cyrus  McCormlck  Dr  Boudreau  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Millbank  Fund,  a  medical  foundation 

FORMING   COMMITTEE   TO    ADVISE   ON    POLICY 

Still  in  process  of  formation  is  the  imixartant  advisory  policy  com- 
mittee     The  present  members  are  the  following:    . 

Dr  Esther  Brunauer.  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  Washington.  D.  C. 

James  B.  Conant.  president  of  Harvard  University. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert.  New  York  City,  lawyer  and  writer  on  Inter- 
national relations. 

Frank  P  Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill. 

Frank  Kingdon.  former  president  University  of  Newark,  active 
In  social-w»»lfare  work:   122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Freda  Klrchway.  editor  of  the  Nation.  New  York  City 

Florello  H  LaGuardla.  mayor  oi  New  York  City,  recently  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  chairman  of  the  United  States-Canada 
Joint   Defen.se  Commission 

Thomas  W    Lament.  New  York  City,  partner  in  J   P   Morgan  &  Co. 

Arthur  Lovejov,  emeritus  professor  of  philosophy.  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of  the  White  com- 
mittee 

Robert  A  Millikan.  physicist,  winner  of  Nobel  prize  In  physics 
1923:  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Bishop  G    Ashton  Oldham.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Seymour,  president  cf  Yale  University. 

Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  playwright,  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 

N.  Y. 

James   Shotwell,    professor   cf   history.   Columbia   University. 

Huston  Thompson,  lawyer  of  Washington.  D.  C,  former  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner. 

Dr    Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  professor.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  Citv. 

W,  W    Waymack,  director  of  editorial  section.  Des  Moines   (Iowa) 

Register  and  Tribune. 
Qulncy    Wright,    professor    cf    Internaticnal    law.    University    of 

Chicago.  ^  ^. 

Msgr  John  A.  Ryan,  director  of  social  action  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Rushmore  Patterson.  New  York  and  Wrshingtofl.  D.  C. 

UP  TO   WEEK  AGO   $14  5,000    EXPENDED  '' 

The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  are  in  the  building  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street.  New  York 
City  There  is  office  space  for  a  staff  of  about  40.  Including  tele- 
phone operators,  stenographers,  and  file  clerks.  On  the  ground  floor 
of  the  .same  building  are  the  offices  of  the  New  York  City  chapter, 
which  has  about  2.200  members  and  is  herded  by  Dr  Frank  Kingdon. 
Like  the  other  branches  scattered  throughout  the  country,  this 
chapter  Is  largely  autonomous,  though  committed  to  following  the 
pcLcies  laid  down  by  the  national  committee  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope.  Jr  .  heads  a  special  youth  divl.slcn  of  the  New  York  chapter. 

The  total  membership  of  the  national  committee  and  Its  662  local 
chapters  is  estimated  by  White  at  upward  cf  100.000.  New  chapters 
are  steadily  being  formed.  Ninety  came  into  being  in  August  while 
the  campaign  for  the  di.'-pntch  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  was  at 
Its  height.  Regional  headquarters  are  heir.?  set  up  For  the  Middle 
West  there  will  be  an  cflice  at  Chicago  a:'d  for  the  South  one  at 
Chapel  Hill,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  FTank  P.  Graham,  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Up  to  a  week  ago  the  national  committee  had  received,  as  Its 
officers  informed  the  writer,  a  total  of  S180,191,  from  7,825  per.^^ons, 
and  had  spont  $145,000.  The  dlsbursemer.tE  include  $25,000  paid  for 
the  publication  throughout  the  country'  of  Robert  E.  Sherw(X)d'3 
fuU-psge  "Stop  Hitler  New"  advertisement.  Except  for  the  $5,000 
which  Sherwood  personally  gave  toward  this  sum.  the  committee 
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■ays  It  hjM  received  no  subecrlption  of  moir  than  $3,000  Neither 
the  Carnegie  eu<iowment  nor  any  otber  fouiKlatiua,  tbe  coauuutce 
says.  ha»  contributed. 

When  the  cbarge  lately  was  made  in  the  Senate  that  J.  P  Morgan 
was  a  heavy  contributor,  the  committee  asserted  that  the  total  re- 
reived  from  Morgan  was  an  unscJicitod  4600.  and  that  a  check  for 
the  sa:ue  amount  had  come  from  David  Dubinaky's  ganr.ent  workers' 
uiuon  Less  than  half  the  ccntnbuUon£.  it  was  stated,  have  come 
from  New  York  City. 

The  money  spent  by  the  national  committee  Is  exclusive  of  what- 
ever may  nave  been  spent  Iccally  by  the  various  chapten>.  Scnu;  oX 
these  iiaTe  oiBces  and  considerable  staAs. 

"STOP    HITLU"    AO    &iiKJiWOO0'S    IDCA 

The  "Stop  HiUer"  advertisement  was  Sherwood's  idea.  An  ardent 
fircta^nlst  of  aid  for  the  Allies,  he  wrote  the  ad  and  guaranteed 
the  co^t.  The  committee  approved  it  and  published  it  Jui^  10  in 
18  papers  throughout  the  country  over  the  committee's  name,  with 
a  note  appended  that  the  mtnoes  of  all  those  who  had  contributed 
toward  ita  publication  were  being  ftled  with  the  State  Department. 
There  ta  no  requirement  of  such  filing  in  the  law 

The  adverlifement  attracted  much  attention  and  was  favorably 
commenced  up<^n  by  {Resident  Itoosevelt  at  a  press  conference.  Mr. 
Booeevelt  said  he  had  not  read  the  adrertisement  until  he  heard 
that  it  had  been  written  by  his  friend  "Bub  '  Sherwood,  and  that 
while  he  could  not  endorse  ev-ery  speclflc  phrase  In  it,  he  thought 
it  a  fine,  edticatlonml  thing.  The  adveriisement  concluded  with  an 
appeal  for  the  sendiixg  of  planes,  guns.  muaitioni>.  and  food  to  the 
Allies.  The  destroyers  had  not  then  come  into  the  picture.  Mes- 
sages to  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  were  urged,  so  that 
they  wotUd  "itnow  that  the  American  people  aro  not  afraid  to  cast 
olT  the  hypocritical  mask  of  neutrality,  which  deceives  no  one,  in- 
cluding ourstlves." 

TONE    or    BIO    AD    PUNTED    IN    CHICAGO 

A  second  large  advertisement.  July  15.  was  publis-hed  only  Ln 
Chicago.  Prance  by  this  time  having  fallen,  the  advertisement  a^ked 
specifically  for  aid  to  Great  Britain  to  "stop  Hitler  now." 

•Hitler's  dream  of  a  world  under  Na«i  rule  cannot  be  realized  as 
long  as  Britain  holds  out.  "  ran  the  arg\tment  "The  acknowledged 
will  of  our  people  must  not  be  stalled  any  longer.  CXir  unlimited 
sympathy  for  those  who  still  flght  for  freedom — and  our  profound 
cimvictlcns  as  to  our  own  self-interest — must  be  expressed  in  some- 
thing more  formidable  than  weasel  words  ' 

Our  Ooverninent.  it  was  stated,  was  being  asked  by  "a  small  but 
vociferous  group"  to  "speak  in  the  timorous  tones  of  appeasement." 
To  liie  appea.<^nient  argunoent  the  advertisement  replied;  "It  makes 
no  diflferenoe  to  Hitler — end  the  masters  of  all  the  slave  states — 
whether  we  antaeonize  them,  cr  bcotiick  them.  They  will  attempt 
to  continue  with  their  program  regardless  '-t  what  we  do  or  say  at 
liie  moment." 

Readers  were  urged  to  write  or  telegraph  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress  and  to  tell  all  candidates  for  office  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  send  Britain  "all  the  planes,  gtina.  ammunition, 
food,  and  easential  materials  that  we  can  possibly  spare — and  send 
them  now  ■■ 

"BETWTXN    XTS    AND    HrTT-im    STANDS    THE    ESITISH    n.EET"* 

Another  advertL^ement.  fllline  three-quarter?!  of  a  page,  was 
published  in  New  York  July  30.  with  the  rainion  "Between  U9  and 
Hitler  stands  the  British  fleet."  Rcadcn;  again  were  asked  to  tele- 
graph or  write  the  President  and  Congressmen  In  behalf  of  aid  to 
Great  Britain — "befcre  it  is  too  late."  The  statement  was  attributed 
to  Adolf  Hitler  that  "we  will  soon  have  storm  troopers  in  Amer- 
ica •  •  •  we  shall  have  men  whom  degenerate  Yankeedom  will 
not  be  able  to  challenge  "  Contributions  to  the  work  cf  the  com- 
mittee were  solicited,  and  a  coupon  was  printed  for  the  convenience 
cf  subscribers  The  advertisement  stated  that  the  funds  for  Its 
insertion  were  "provided  entirely  by  contributions  of  the  American 
people  who  believe  tlxat  helping  Great  Britain  now  is  the  best  way 
to   protect   America." 

Four  small  ad-,  paid  for  by  Individuals  whose  nnmcs  they  carried, 
apprared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  September  3.  4  5.  and  6 
*niese.  %pain.  appealed  for  the  sending  of  mcss;iges  by  mail  or  wire 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  urging  ""utXHost  speed  in  continuing  to 
aid  England  now  "  Lines  at  the  end  invited  contributions  for  addi- 
tional advertising.  Other  such  ccntributicns  have  been  received  and 
more  arc  expected  by  the  committee. 

AMERICANS  FORM   A  I  ONDON  OCTPOST 

Individuals  and  newspapers  in  the  UnltcJ  States  have  recently 
begun  to  receive  a  news  Utter  issued  by  the  "Americans-in-Britain 
Outpost  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid-ng  the  Allies." 
Tills  liTganization.  according  to  ufBcials  of  the  White  committee  in 
New  York,  was  formed  wholly  on  the  initiative  of  a  group  cf  Ameri- 
cans in  London. 

'"We  are  America  in  miniature."  says  one  of  the  news  letters,  and 
the  stated  puiposes  of  the  group  are  "to  act  as  an  observation  [>ost  of 
the  William  Allen  White  committee;  to  tell  Americans  at  home  what 
we  are  seeing,  thinking,  and  hoping  for  the  future:  to  interpret 
America  to  Britain"  Arthur  Newell,  of  the  Associates  for  Anglo- 
American  Understanding,  and  Charles  G.  Tubbs  are  cochalrmen  of 
the  en  erprlse.  which  tvis  its  headquarters  at  29  Gordon  Square, 
London. 

ACXMCT    FOR    CCHUNC    PU3UC    SXNTTMENT 

There  will  be  occasion  in  this  report  to  return  to  the  White  com- 
mittee, tHit  at  this  point  there  should  be  a  more  extended  account 


of  the  informal  grtup  w!.ich  I  have  described  as  vrorking  with  and 
behind  tlie  White  c:  mmittee.  The  work  of  tt:iis  grcup  haa  been  enor- 
mously etTective  It  has  been  a  sort  of  idea  miU.  and  L)eycnd  that  en 
agency  for  guiding  public  sentiment  (through  the  wrii«rs  admitted 
to  its  d.scuasion*  sad  for  laying  the  aid-to-Britaiu  caus3  directly 
and  forcibly  before  high  Government  officials,  including  the 
President. 

Tlie  group  has  no  name,  no  chairman,  no  treasurer,  nor  any 
form  cf  organization  It  has  stayed  strictly  in  the  background, 
leaving  the  White  committee  to  function  undisturbed  as  the  formal 
front  of  the  aid-to-Britain  movement. 

It  was  the  »'ork  very  larpely  of  this  little  band  of  like-minded 
men  brought  together  by  a  burning  conviction  that  enabled  Ernest 
Lindiey.  a  columnist  favorable  to  the  New  De.il  and  enjoying  ex- 
ceptional sf)urces  of  information,  a  bioj;rapher  of  the  President,  to 
write  in  a  recent  article  on  the  destroyer-air  base  deal: 

"The  duty  of  informing  the  public  concerning  a  deal  which  the 
President  regards  i»s  epochal'  was  shouklered  t>y  the  columnists  and 
editorial  writers,  with  little  cooperation  from  the  President  and  his 
administration  More  tlian  that,  a  few  columnists  and  editors  and 
publu^hers  were  tb^  moving  .spirits  In  the  wixile  affair  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic." 

Lindiey  in  the  same  article  refers  to  the  President  "as  a  sort  of 
executive  clficer  for  a  deal  largely  arranged  and  publicly  advocated 
almost  exclusively  by  private  citizens."  He  believes  that  except 
for  the  President's  "concern  about  domestic  politics,"  the  destroyer 
deal  could  have  been  closed  a  month  before  it  was. 

"THE    MILiXE    CROI.-P"    BEGINS    TO    FUNCTION 

What  I  shall  call  for  convenience  "the  Miller  group"  had  its  In- 
ception late  in  June,  when  two  or  three  of  the  present  member- 
ship, discussing  national  dofinse,  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent I'lea  if  a  group  could  be  brouglu  together  to  talk  over  the 
fate  of  the  Brlti.sh  fleet  In  relation  to  our  deieu.sc,  and  .see  If  some- 
thing could  nut  be  done  to  spur  our  Government  to  more  effective 
action  In  aid  of  Britain  Uian  was  then  beuitr  taken. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Budget 
Director,  was  host  on  July  11  to  a  company  of  about  a  dozen,  who 
agreed  that  it  wa.-i  imperative  that  this  Government  should  take 
stepo  to  prevent  German  control  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  group  should  continue  its  discussiun^  from  time 
to  time  and  that  others  of  similar  vlew5  should  be  brought  in. 

Later,  it  was  decided  that  the  group,  while  remaining  unorgan- 
ized and  entirely  fluid,  should  have  a  sort  of  '"clearing  huu^"'  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  ol  meetings  and  the  execution  of  Ideas 
that  might  be  agreed  upon  Francis  P.  Miller,  cf  Fairfax.  "Va..  well 
known  over  the  country  through  his  work  as  an  organizer  of  study 
groups  for  the  Ct:!uncil  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  selected  for  this 
task  He  accepted  after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  the 
council,  whose  directors,  like  Miller,  felt  tliere  should  be  no  min- 
gling of  the  activities  of  the  council  with  th(j&e  of  a  propagandist 
group 

Miller  thereupon,  on  July  22,  opened  an  office  at  11  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York.  He  was  provided  with  a  budget  of  (3.500 
for  office  expenses  for  2  months,  the  perlcxl  cf  his  leave  of  abi-ence. 
It  is  expected  lu^w  that  this  leave  will  be  extended.  Two  thousand 
dollars  of  the  $3  500  was  contributed  by  Ward  Cheney,  silk  manu- 
facturer and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  group,  and  the  rest  came  from 
group  members  or  friend'^   In   smaT.   amr  unts. 

NINETEEM    MEN    DtCIOTD    ON    DESTROYER    PltOGR-'^M 

On  July  25  the  group  held  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Century 
Club  in  New  York  City  and  from  the  discussi.in  emerged  the 
illuminating  memorandum  on  the  destroyers-Xor-Bfitaln  deaL 
Attending  this  meeting  were  tlie  following: 

Robert   S    Allen.   Wasliingt*jn   coiunmiot. 

Joseph  Alscp,  Washington  columnist. 

Dlric  Bell.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Couiier- 
Joumal. 

Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  son 
of  th"  late  Rnb-rt  \V'  rth  Bineham.  Ambapsad'^r  to  Great  Britain. 

Ward  Cheney,  silk  manufacturer  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Henrv  Sloane  Coffin,  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York 

Clark  M  Eichelberger,  director  of  the  William  Allen  White  com- 
mittee. 

Harold  K  Guinsburg.  head  cf  the  Viking  Press,  of  New  York. 

George  Watts  Hill,  banker  and  farmer  of  Durtuim,  N.  C. 

Henry  W    Hnb.son.  Epi.^ccpal  Bishop  of  Cincinnati. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkms.  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Francis  P.  M  iler,  of  Fairfax,  Va. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  UTlter  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Frank  L  Polk,  New  York  lawyer,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Whitney  H  Shepardson,  a  director  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  New  York. 

Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  playwTlj-ht.  of  Now  York. 

Admiral  W.Uiam  H  Standley.  retired,  of  New  York. 

Dr  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  professor  in  UrUon  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
of  New  York. 

SIX   WAR  ADVOCATES   ATnan)CD   HCEmNa 

Of  this  group  of  19  six  were  signers  of  the  June  9  public  state- 
ment favoring  an  immediate  war  declaration  against  Germany  by 
the  United  States.  These  were  Agar,  Hill,  Bishop  Hobscn,  Miller, 
Shepardsou,  and  Admiral  Standley. 
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Admiral  Standlev  makes  frequent  speeches  in  behalf  of  the 
group's  policies.  In  a  speech  at  Chicago  last  Wednesday  night 
before  a  meeting  sponsored  bv  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  Admiral  Standley  ad- 
vocated that  America  "provide  an  ade<iuate  number"  of  "mosquito 
boats  "  to  Grcut  Britain  to  'forestall  any  menace  the  U-boats  of 
Germany  may  be  In  the  Atlantic*     Continuing,  ho  said: 

••As  we  advance  with  our  rearmament  we  should  throw  more  and 
more  ships,  airplanes,  munitions,  and  all  the  material  aid  and 
comfort  at  cur  ccmmnnd  into  democracy's  fight  against  Hltler- 
Ism     •     •     •. 

•'We  are  alive  to  the  belief  that,  if  Britain  does  not  stop  Hitler 
now.  sooner  or  later  we  must  undertake  the  Job  ourselves." 

ACHESON    HELPS    POINT    OUT    THE    WAT 

Among  the  other  persons  who  have  participated  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dl.scusslcns  of  the  group  or  who.  because  of  their  known 
sympathies    have  been  invited  to  do  so  are  the  following: 

Dean  G  Achcson,  New  York  and  W-thington  lawyer,  who  resigned 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  Roosevelt  fiscal  policies  Achcson  was  one  of  the  four  New  York 
lawyers  who  signed  the  famous  August  11  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  asserting  the  right  of  the  President  to  make  the  dcstroyer- 
naval-base  deal  with  Great  Britain  by  Executive  action  alone  This 
statement,  as  events  have  shown,  carried  great  weight  with  the 
President,  and  Attorney  General  Jackson  leaned  heavily  upon  It 
for  his  reasoning  In  support  of  the  transaction.  The  other  sij^ners 
were  Charles  C  Burlmgham:  Thomas  D  Thatcher,  who  was  So- 
licitor General  under  President  Hoover;  and  George  Rubiee. 

Dr  James  Rowland  Angell.  of  Hamden,  Conn  ,  former  president  of 
Yale  University  and  now  educational  counselor  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Hamilton  Fi.sh  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

John  L  Balderstcn.  of  Beverly  Hills.  Calif,  playwright:  official 
Washii'.gion  ob.«-erver  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  and 
former  foreign  newspaper  correspondent. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president  of  Harvard  University. 

Col.  Will. am  J.  Donovan,  of  New  York,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  President  Coolidgc:  recently  in  Great  Britain  as  an 
observer  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 

Lewis  W  EKiuglas.  of  New  York,  antinew  dealer  who  resigned 
as  Budget  Director  under  Roosevelt  and  now  is  head  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Allen  W.  Dulles,  of  New  York,  lavi-yer  with  firm  of  Sullivan  Si 
Cromwell:    long   in  American  Diplomatic  Service 

Henry  R   Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune. 

Henry  F  Prlngle.  author,  cf  New  York;  biographer  of  Theodore 
Rooirf-velt  and  William  Howard  Taft. 

Walter  Wanger.  of  Los  Angeles,  moving-picture  producer. 

Henry  M    Wriston.  president  of  Brown  University. 

HOW    'MILLER    CROVP"    CASKIED    OtT    ITS   PLAN 

All  the  practical  steps  outlined  in  the  illuminating  July  memo- 
randum of  "the  MlHer  group  "   have   been   taken 

Carrying  out  the  first  item  on  the  agenda,  three  of  the  group, 
Herljert  Agar.  Ward  Cheney,  and  Francis  P.  Miller,  went  to  Wash- 
ington early  in  August,  and  In  personal  Interviews  bore  down  hard 
on  the  President  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  for 
Immediate  and  drastic  aid  to  Great  Britain.  Transfer  of  the  de- 
strovers  was  the  great  objective. 

Agar  accompanied  by  Eichelberger.  of  the  White  committee,  saw 
the  President  on  August  1  Miller  talked  to  Henry  Wallace,  now 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  President  Joseph  Alsop  talked  to 
Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  The  burden  of  the 
message  thus  driven  home  to  the  President  and  the  other  officials 
was  that  the  CKivernment.  in  view  of  the  danger  to  this  Nation 
from  Hitlers  projected  world-wide  revolution  was  pursuing  a 
••cowardly"  course;  that  public  opinion  demanded  more  than  was 
being  done  and  would  assuredly  support  the  administration  in  the 
destroyer  deal. 

"TALKED   TtTlKET"   TO  ROOSEVELT 

As  Alsop.  >Kho  was  In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  has  written:  "A 
great  number  of  persons,  both  members  of  the  administration  and 
private  White  House  friends,  had  become  disturbed  by  the  Presl- 
dents  seeming  lethargv  "  The  destroyer  deal  had  been  in  the  wind 
Since  the  1st  of  June,  when  Prime  Minister  Churchill  had  appealed 
urgently  to  the  President  for  as  many  destroyers  as  we  could  spare. 
It  was  to  overcome  the  "lethargy"  of  the  President  that  the  delega- 
tion from  the  Miller  group  descended  on  Washington  in  August, 
and.  as  one  of  the  group  has  said,  "talked  turkey"  to  the  adminis- 
tration ,  . 

Lmdley  In  the  following  paragraph  attributes  too  large  a  part 
to  the  writers,  thoujzh  thev  played  an  Important  part,  b-jt  his 
picture  of  the  methods  by  which  private  individuals  sought  to 
influence,  and  did  influence,  the  course  of  events  in  the  destroyer 
deal   is  es.sentiallv   accurate:  ^  „.  j 

"Frr  almost  2  months  almost  everything  that  was  done  toward 
effecting  the  dcstrovcr  deal  was  done  by  newspaper  columnists 
and  editors  They  surveyed  the  problem  with  the  h!gh  officers 
of  the  Armv  and  Navy  Individually,  with  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  leadirig  Senators  and  Congressmen,  with  Wendell  Wlllkie, 
and  with  the  President  himself.  They  persuaded  General  Persh- 
ing to  advocate  the  transfer  cf  destroyers,  in  a  Nation-wide 
broadcast." 

THEN    PERSHING,    OTHERS    ON    RADIO 

Second  on  the  schedule  of  the  Miller  group,  as  developed  at  the 
July  2o  meeting,  was  the  lavmching  of  "a  radio  program  of  educa- 


tion "  As  related.  General  Pershing  was  induced  to  go  on  the  air 
for  the  destroyer  deal  and  he  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speech  bv  one  "of  the  group-Afjar  Broadcasting  arrangements  were 
made  by"  Alsop  Later,  radio  speeches  In  similar  vein  were  made 
bv  Admiral  William  H  Standley.  retired,  of  New  York,  fornier 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a  member  or  the  M.ller  group  and  also 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  June  statement  favoring  a  war  declara- 
tion: and  by  Col  William  J  Donovan  of  New  York.  Both  these 
speeches  were  arranged  for  by  Miller,  as  also  was  a  radio  speech 
by  Maury  Maverick,  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  scheduled  for  today 
(Saturday) . 

Members  of  the  Miller  group  emphasize  its  entire  Informality 
and  its  ad  hoc  character.  No  votes  are  taken.  Friends  of  the 
members  are  freely  Invited  into  the  discussions,  which  take  place 
every  2  weeks  or  so.  Ideas  are  tossed  about  in  conversation  and 
any  that  are  deemed  worthy  and  practicable — such  as  the  launch- 
ing of  the  radio  program— are  sought  to  be  put  into  execution. 
Executive  responsibility  such  as  it  is.  rests  on  Miller. 

WILLKIE    IS   SOUNDED  OLT   ON    DESTKOVEK    DEAL 

A  member  or  members  of  the  group  helped  to  sound  out  Wendell 
Wlllkie  on  the  de.-troyer  deal.  Though  he  rieclnied  to  commit  hlm- 
i^elf  publicly  In  advance,  he  Indicated  that  he  approved  It.  Con- 
sequently, when  he  came  out  with  his  statement,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  deal,  approving  the  result  ijut  taking  exception  to 
the  method,  seme  of  the  members  of  the  group  felt  that  they  had 
been  let  down.  From  \Mthin  the  group,  as  a  result,  came  the 
inspiration  of  a  statement,  September  10.  signed  by  some  60 
citizens  who  Joined,  •"irrespective  of  their  party  affiliations  or  their 
views  on  domestic  Issues,"  In  an  ""unqualified  endorsement"'  of 
the  destroyer  transaction. 

Signatures  to  this  statement,  as  set  out  in  the  preface,  were 
solicited  by  'three  Republicans  and  pro-WUikie  members'  of  the 
White  committee — Chairman  White;  President  Conant.  of  Harvard; 
and  Lewis  W.  Douglas. 

WAR    ADVOCATE   TAKES   A   BIG   PART 

Another  ''practical  .step"  decided  upon  at  the  Century  Club  meet- 
ing of  "the  Miller  group  "  was  the  "•approval  of  a  news  letter." 
Earlier  John  L.  Balderston.  successful  playwright  and  former  long- 
time correspondent  of  American  newspapers  in  London,  now  a 
movie  scrip  writer  living  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  had  been  In  New 
York  and  expressed  a  warm  desire  to  give  some  practical  help  to 
the  ald-for-Britaln  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  30  signers  of 
the  June  statement  urging  the  United  States  to  declare  war  on 
Germany. 

When  the  news  letter  Idea  came  up.  Miller  telephoned  Balderston 
and  asked  him  to  undertake  the  Job.  Balderston  agreed  to  do  so, 
at  his  own  expense.  Miller  placed  the  idea  of  the  letter  with  the 
William  Allen  White  committee. 

Balderston  came  on  back  East  late  in  August  and  began  the  prep- 
aration of  "wire  letters  "  for  distribution  to  a  .selected  list  of  about 
50  newspapers.  These  letters,  which  have  been  put  out  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  week,  contain  "background' 
information  for  editors  on  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
progress  of  the  White  movement  The  letters  are  telegraphed  under 
the  aegis  of  the  White  committee  as  the  William  Allen  White  News 
Service  A  copy  of  each  goes  to  Miller,  who  has  It  mimeographed 
and  distributed  by  mall  among  the  members  of  his  group  and 
perhaps  100  others  throughout  the  country. 

BALDERSON'S   ACTIVITY    BECOMES   EMBARRASSING 

Some  of  the  letters,  according  to  the  White  committee,  have 
been  "straight  news  releases,"  while  others  have  been  primarily  for 
•background  "  and  not  intended  for  textual  publication  All  the 
copies  distributed  through  the  Miller  office  have  been  marked  "not 
for  publication  "  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  contents,  textually 
and  In  paraphra.se.  of  the  "background  "  material  as  well  as  the 
other,  has  been  published,  and  this  publication  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, because  of  Balderston's  great  zeal  in  pres.sing  for  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  White  com- 
mittee 

The  White  committee  asserts  it  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  Balderston  conclusions  as  to  British  needs  and  what  the  com- 
mittee   accepts    as    its    objectives. 

THE  NOW   FAMOUS  SEVEN-POINT   PROGRAM 

On  September  5  It  was  published,  on  the  strength  of  a  Balderston 
letter  listing  the  "requirements  "  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  White 
committee  was  about  to  spon.sor  a  new  seven-point  program  of  aid 
to  Great  Britain  Balder.ston  had  written  that  the  British  needed, 
roughly,   in   order   of  pricrity: 

1  A  score  of  motor  torpedo  boats  ••wanted  at  once." 

2  Flying  boats  of  the  PBY  type  now  being  made  in  San  Diego. 

3  Flying  fortresses,  our  great  long-range  bombers. 

4  Tanks:  'Tive  cr  six  tanks  a  day  are  now  being  turned  out 
for  the  United  States.  The  British  ask  for  all  of  these,  please, 
but  not  for  long,  only  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  supply." 

5  Air  fields:  "To  train  pilots  In  a  country  where  out  of  any 
cloud  may  pep  a  German  fighter  presents  certain  difficulties.  Such 
a  country  is  England.  This  was  foreseen,  and  the  reservoir  cf 
pilots  In  training  was  decreed  to  be  Canada.  But  It  gets  very  cold 
in  Canada.  In  fact,  for  many  months  the  type  of  training  neces.sary 
for  fi^-hting  pilots  cannot  be  carried  on  there  at  all.  The  British 
would  like  the  use  of  air  fields  for  training  pilots  in  Texas  and 
southern  California.  Training  planes  could  be  turned  over  to  them 
there  and  would  not  have  to  be  sent  abroad." 

6.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mere  Lee-Enfield  rifles. 
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ALSO    HI   WANTS   OUH    SECRET   EOMB    SIGHT 

As  to  the  seventh  point.  Involving  our  Jealously  guarded .  bomb 
sight,  reputedly  the  finest  instrument  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 
Balder?ton  wrote:  "Finally  there  comes  the  bomb  sight.  At  this 
point  this  dispatch  hastens  to  censfjr  itself,  and  the  subject  would 
not  be  mentioned  except  that  it  affords  a  perfect  example  of  the 
two  ways  of  thinking  possible  about  any  or  all  of  the  British 
requests. 

•"If  we  give  a  secret  weapon  to  a  friend,  that  weapon  sooner  or 
later  may  be  captured  by  the  enemy  and  u.sed  again.st  us.  That's 
one  way  to  lock  at  it  That's  the  way  all  of  Hitler's  victims  have 
looked  at  similar  problems  The  other  way  to  envl.«;age  the  problem, 
of  ccrurse.  is  to  coiiceae  that  if  your  friend  is  fighting  alone,  and 
ptotecting  you  while  he  docs  so.  it  Is  neighborly  to  give  him  what- 
ever help  you  happen  to  have  available,  and  if  this  involves  risk  to 
yourself,  to  take  that  rl.'-k  in  the  Interest  not  merely  of  sound 
Btratepy  but  of  ycur  own  self-re^ppct." 

It  was  In  this  William  Allen  White  News  Service  telegram  that 
Balderston  urged  public  pressure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  to 
override  anj  opposition  on  their  part  to  his  seven-point  program  for 
aiding  Britain. 

WHm     DISAVOWS     BALDERSTON     PROGRAM 

Upon  publication  of  the  Balderston  statement  of  British  needs. 
Chairman  White  Immediately  disavowed  It  as  the  program  of  the 
committee.  As  has  been  reported  In  the  Pcst-Dlspatch.  he  said 
that  neither  he  nor  the  committee  favored  sending  the  British 
any  war  materials  which  Army  and  Navy  authorities  might  con- 
sider necessary  for  American  defense.  He  said  that  the  Balderston 
program  was  an  inventory  of  British  needs  rather  than  an  immedi- 
ate objective  of  the  commlttt^.  and  this  view  was  reiterated  to  the 
writer  by  other  oflSclals  of  the  committee  In  New  York  this  week. 

Einphaslzlng  that  he  was  as^ainst  the  United  States  entering  the 
war.  White  said  his  objective  was  that  of  giving  Britain  all  the  aid 
that  could  be  given  "safely,  wisely,  and  legally  " 

Personally.  '  he  added  "I  shall  never  advocate  giving  away  any- 
thing needed  for  our  safely,  and  by  the  word  needed,"  I  mean  what 
Army  and  Navy  authorities  say  is  needed." 

TKEN  WHITE  ADOPTS  TWO  BALDERSTON  POINTS 

As  already  told,  the  current  objectives  of  the  White  conamlttee, 
as  outlined  by  the  chairman  on  September  12.  are  three: 

1  The  dispatch  to  Great  Britain  of  25  "flying  fortresses,"  This 
is  No.  3  In  the  Balderston  list  of  British  requirements.  Balderston 
hoped  that  "a  small  number"  of  these  bombers  could  be  transferred 
to  the  British  at  once  '"The  flying  fortresses."  he  wTOte,  "can  effec- 
tively bomb  anything  in  Oermany  or  Poland  and  fly  home  again. 
Nothing  the  British  or  anyone  else  now  has  can  do  this." 

2  Twenty  "mosquito"  boats.  This  is  the  same  as  Balderston's 
No.   1  recommer.datlcn. 

3  "As  many  pursuit  planes  as  possible."  This  Item  is  not  spe- 
clflcaJly  mentioned   by  Balderston. 

Nothing  Is  said  In  White's  letter  to  his  local  chapters  about  flying 
boats,  air  fields,  Lee-Enfleld  rifles,  or  our  secret  bomb  sight.  As  to 
tanks  (Balderstgn's  No  4»,  White's  letter  suggests  that  this  item, 
with  others,  may  later  be  added  as  an  objective  "when  the  present 
emergency  Is  over." 

BALOLXSTON  IN  TOUCH  WITH  BRITISH  EMBASSY 

Balderston.  as  his  letters  show.  Is  still  the  lirst -class  reporter  that 
he  was  in  London.  That  he  is  in  touch  with  officials  of  the  British 
Embassy  is  no  secret  and  has  no  special  significance.  Anybody  not 
suspected  of  being  a  German  agent  can  go  to  the  Embassy  and  learn 
what  the  British  regard  as  their  needs  of  the  moment.  The  official 
British  position,  as  the  Amba.ssador,  Lord  Lothian,  has  stated  In 
public  speeches.  Is  that  Britain  Is  glad  to  receive  any  aid  this  country 
may  give;  whether  or  not  aid  is  given  is  strictly  an  Amerlcau 
concern. 

One  of  the  earlier  letters  In  the  Balderston  series  sent  out  as  a 
wire  letter  of  the  William  Allen  White  news  service  Augxist  27  was 
as  follows: 

"One  night  in  July  a  message  came  to  Washington  from  Winston 
Churchill  for  President  Roosevelt.  It  announced  In  effect,  the 
writer  hasn't  seen  It  and  doesn't  pretend  to  quote  it,  the  arrival  at 
British  ports  of  a  huge  mass  of  weapons — cannon,  machine  guns, 
rifles   and  stuff  to  shoot  out  of  them,  too. 

•"After  describing  successful  convoy  precautions  Churchill  told 
the  President  trains  were  waiting  with  steam  up  in  all  ports.  Into 
which  ships  were  being  warped,  and  he  said  the  weapons  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  British  soldiers  awaiting  them  within  24  hours. 

'"UNITED  STATES    PATCHED   UP   LOSS  OF   ARMS    IN   FLANDERS 

■'Enjring  this  period  of  extreme  crisis,  when  Churchill's  already 
famous  cry  of  defiance  to  Hitler,  his  flght-on-the-beaches  speech, 
was  ringing  through  the  world,  15  ships  containing  roughly  100.000 
tons  of  American  weapons  and  exploaives  reached  Great  Britain. 
Invasion  was  thought  a  matter  of  days  or  hours  by  those  who  knew 
the  tragic  lack  of  means  of  defense  caused  by  the  loss  of  almost  the 
whole  modern  equipment  of  the  British  Army  In  Flanders  and 
France. 

"Klghty  thousand  Hotchklss  and  Lewis  machine  gruns  were  sent 
from  this  country  and  now  guard  the  shores  of  England. 

"Some  seven  hundred  57  5-milllmeter  field  guns  with  a  mountain 
of  shells  were  sent  and  now  are  In  service. 

'"Half  a  million  Lee-Enfleld  rifles  were  In  those  consignments, 
Churchill  said  last  week  that  2.000.000  soldiers  armed  with  rifles 
now  stand  ready  in  Britain.    One  man  In  fotir  of  Britain's  defenders 


now  carries  a  rifle  sent  from  the  United  Statos  since  the  battle  of 
France  became  the  catastrophe  of  France 

"There  has  been  no  invasion,  but  there  might  have  been  and 
there  may  be  and  a  high  British  authority  has  expressed  him.'-elf  to 
an  American  to  the  effect  that  these  shipments  repaired,  at  any 
rate  patched  up.  a  situation  desperate  In  the  extreme.' 

"In  addition  to  the  weapons  mentioned,  huge  quantities  of  shells, 
small-arm  ammunition,  and  other  materials  were  shipped  across. 

SATS  GERMANS   WERE   AWARE   OF  SHIPMENTS 

"These  shipments  were  far  from  gifu-i  by  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain.  They  were  rounded  up  by  British  purchasing  agents 
and  bought  from  holders  in  this  country  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  law  for  good  prices  paid  In  Amer- 
ican dollars,  the  purchaser  taking  the  risk  of  loss  in  transit  and 
then  seeing  to  It  there  was  no  loss  In  transit.  The  method  of 
transfer  ol  Government  prnp>erty  to  individual  firms  is  well  known, 
and  the  transfer  of  airplanes  at  this  time  by  these  or  similar 
methods  received  full  publicity,  but  few  outside  inner  circles  were 
aware  of  the  successful  attempt  in  proeress  to  help  rearm  British 
land  armies  before  the  Germans  could  strike. 

"Among  those  who  were  aware  were  members  of  ^he  ubiquitous 
German  Intelliecnce  service,  and  this  fact  causes  smiles  among 
those  who  know  what  has  been  going  on  at  the  cries  arising  from 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  that  turning  over  50  old  destroyers  will 
somehow  constitute  an  act  of  war  against  Hitler  by  a  nation  until 
now  at  profound  peace  with  that  potentate  Methods  of  trans- 
ferring the  destroyers  will  necessarily  be  legal,  technically,  and 
tactfully  different  from  those  employed  In  helping  rearm  the 
British  Army,  but  the  result  will  be  precisely  the  same,  the  imple- 
menting of  the  pledge  made  by  the  President  at  Charlottesville. 
We  have  sold  the  British  more  than  most  people  realize,  as  this 
dLspatch  shows — sold,  not  given,  a  distinction  we  should  keep  iii 
mind  ' 

wnriEs  ACTivrrtES  described  as  am.azing 

But  Balderston,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
gathered  information  for  the  William  Allen  White  committee. 
White  himself  has  important  contacts  which  have  enabled  him 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  British  needs.  Newspaper  columnists 
and  editors  have  helped.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sur- 
vey lately  made  in  Great  Britain  by  Col.  William  J  Donovan,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
information. 

Chairman  White  has  been  Indefatigable  in  furthering  the  alms 
of  the  committee.  The  number  of  persons  all  over  the  country 
whom  he  consults  by  telephone  is  described  by  his  associates  as 
amazing  When  he  is  not  working  at  the  Job  at  New  York  head- 
quarters— he  was  there  lately  and  had  a  5-hour  conference  with 
his  executive  committee — he  is  likely  to  be  similarly  engaged  at 
his  Kansas  office 

Every  decision  on  policy  is  hl=.  taken  after  consultation  with  his 
advisers.  No  proposed  chapter  of  the  White  committee  Is  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  movement  unless  it  subscribes  fully  to  the 
objectives  laid  down  by  the  national  committee 

The  White  committee  has  been  set  up  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and,  if  the  present  Ideas  of  its  leaders  are  carried  out.  for  the 
period  of  peace  making  to  follow.  Appeasement,  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  be  fought  to  the  limit. 

LE.M3ERS    DEFEND    'THEIR    COtTlSE 

To  the  criticism  that  the  activities  of  the  committee  are  heading 
the  country  toward  war.  the  leaders  of  the  committee  reply  that 
obviously  there  is  no  complettly  .safe  course  for  the  United  States: 
that  anything  we  may  do  or  not  do  involves  risks;  that  in  fact,  the 
safest  course  we  can  take,  relatively  speaking,  is  to  do  what  we  can 
to  bring  about  a  British  victory. 

In  their  view,  the  steps  that  might  involve  us  in  the  war  are 
being  taken  on  the  othei  side,  and  it  is  only  these,  and  not  any  aid 
we  give  Great  Britain,  that  might  bring  us  in.  If  Hitler  wanted 
today  to  declare  war  on  the  Uruted  States,  he  would  find  a  pretext. 
Any  idea  that  the  White  committee  is  seeking  or  desires  to  eet 
this  country  Into  war  is  declared  to  be  the  sheerest  tmnk. 

There  remains  the  criticism  that  the  activities  of  the  committee 
tend  to  strip  this  country  of  weapons  it  may  need  In  Its  own  defense. 
The  recent  reply  of  White  to  this  charge  has  already  been  stated. 

The  director  of  the  committee,  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  writer,  said  the  committee  was  simply  exploiting 
a  last  chance  for  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  war.  He  advanced 
the  idea,  too.  that  if  the  strong  sentiment  In  the  United  States  for 
aid  to  the  Allies  had  not  been  channeled  and  made  effective  by  the 
White  committee,  a  stnse  of  frustration  wculci  have  arisen  that 
might  have  led  us  directly  toward,  and  perhaps  into  war. 

Another  official  said  the  case  for  aid  to  Britain — and  for  the 
work  of  the  White  committee  in  arousing  public  sentiment  to 
that  end — was  reducible  to  four  points.  First,  we  are  in  danger; 
second,  we  must  arm  adequately;  third,  it  will  Uke  us  5  to  7 
years  to  build  the  two-ocean  navy  we  require;  fourth,  to  put  the 
matter  In  the  lowest  possible  terms  of  selX-lntcrest.  we  can  gain 
time  for  building  up  our  defenses  by  enabling  Britain  to  hold 
out. 

The  committee  will  decide  from  time  to  time,  as  the  war  situa- 
tion changes,  on  the  concrete  objectives  of  Its  continuing  cam- 
paign. Planes  and  mosquito  boats  for  England  are  the  imraedlaie 
goal  Tomorrow  it  may  be  something  different  The  success  of 
the  committee  In  the  destroyer  deal  suggests  how  formidable  It 
Will  be  In  any  cause  It  may  champion. 
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Two  St    Louisans   are  among  the  outstanding  members   of   the    i 
Committee    to    Defend    America    by    Aiding    the    Allies,      They    are    \ 
Georee  R    Throop.  chancelor  of  Washington  University,  and  Arthur 
E    Bcstwlck.    former    librarian    of    the    St,    Louis   Public    Library. 
Other   members  are: 

Dean   Acheson.   New  York  lawyer;   Louis  Adamlc,   author;   Julius 
Ochs   Adler,   general    manager.   New   York   Times;    James   Rowland 
Aneell,    former    president    of    Yale;    Frank    Aydclotte,    president    of 
Swart hmore   College;    Tallulah   Bankhead.   actress;    Barry   Bingham, 
publisher,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  of  Wash-    | 
ington,  former  Amba.<:sador  to  Argentina;  Col,  Henry  Breckinridge,  of 
New   York,   former    A.ssistant    Secretary   of    War;    Louis    Bromfleld.    i 
author.   Van  Wyck  Brooks,  author;   John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher 
and  pres;dent  of  William  and  M..ry  College;  C   C.  Burlingham,  New 
York  lawver;   Henry  Seldel  Canby.  editor  and  author;   Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt.  organizer  and  former  chairman.  National  Committee  on 
the  Cause   and   Cure   of   War;    Zecharlah   Chafee.   Jr..   Harvard    law    ' 
professor:  Evans  Clark,  executive  director.  Twentieth  Century  Fund; 
John  H   Clarke,  former  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
Georpe  Creel,  chairman.  Committee  on  Public   Information   during 
World  War  No    1;   Walter  Damrosch,  orchestra  conductor;    John  W. 
Davis,  lawver    Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1924:   Henry  P, 
Davison,  partner  in  J  P  Morgan  &  Co.;  Melvyn  Djuglas,  actor;  David 
Dublnskv.  labor  leader;   William  Yandell  Elliott,  Harvard  profes.sor 
of    government;    Clifton    Fadiman,    writer    and    radio    entertainer;    , 
Dorothv  Canfleld  Fisher,  author;   Lynn  Fcntanne.  actress;   Harry   D. 
Gldeon'se     president.    Brooklyn    College    of    the    City    of    New    York; 
Ellen  Glasgow,  author;   Grover  C.  Hall,  editor.  Montgomery    (Ala  ) 
Advertiser:    Moss   Hart,   playwright;    Helen   Hayes,   actress;    Arthur 
Garfield  Havs    New  York  lawver.  national  director,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union;  Hamilton  Holt,  president.  Rollins  College.  Florida; 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  College:  Rupert  Hughes, 
author;   Fannie  Hurst,  author;  Alfred  Lunl.  actor;   Archibald  Mac- 
Leish    Librarian  of  Congress;   the  Right  Reverend  William  T.  Man- 
ning. Epi-ccpal   bishop  of   New   York;    J.   P    Morgan,   banker;    Mrs. 
Dwight  W    Morrow,  wife  of  the  late  Senator  Morrow;    Conde   Nast, 
magazine    publisher;    Dr.    Relnhold    Nlebuhr.    professor    in    Union 
Tlieolcgical   Seminary;    Robert   Uncoln   OB'  en,   former   chairman, 
United  States  Tariff  Commission;  Eugene  ONeill.  playwright:  John  F. 
O'Ryan.  commander.  Twenty-seventh  Division.  United  States  Army, 
In  World  War   No    1;   Ferdinand   Pecora.  New  York  Supreme  Court 
justice;   William  Lvon  Phelps,  author  and  Yale  professor  emeritus; 
Giffcrd  Pinchot,  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  Seabury, 
New  York  lawyer:  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  actress;  Booth  Tarklngton, 
author;  Gene  Tunnev.  former  heavyweight  champion;  Tom  Wallace, 
editor     Louisville    Times:    Ray    Lyman    Wilbur,    president.    Stanford 
Univcr'^iiy    Wythe  Williams,  former  European  correspondent;   Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  wTlter;  Mary  E.  WcoUey,  former  president,  Mount 
Holvoke  College, 

The  committee  has  a  chapter  in  St.  Louis,  of  which  the  secretary 
Is  MiSS  H.  Lorlue  Pickett,  of  6650  Oakland  Avenue, 


"Urges  Public  Prcssure  on  Navt  and  Army  Chiefs  To  Override  Any 
Opposition  to  White's  Goal 

How  public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear  against  possible 
opposltirn  of  military  authorities  to  the  further  release  of  our 
war  equipment  to  Great  Britain  was  outlined  in  a  recent  William 
Allen  White  News  Service  telegram  written  by  the  committees 
Washington  observer.  John  L,  Balderston.  who  last  June  publicly 
urged  the  United  States  to  declare  war  on  Germany,  On  this 
point.  Balderston  wrote: 

"The  weapons  now  wanted,  or  most  of  them,  may  cause  a  sharp 
controversy  here.  They  are  weapons  some  United  States  authorities 
are  inclined  to  consider  needed  at  home  •  *  *  the  attitude  to 
be  taken  by  this  Government  must  depend  in  great  part  upon 
whether  Great  Britain  be  regarded  as  our  first  line  of  defense, 

■If  we  do  what  all  the  other  victims  of  Hitler  have  done,  we  will 
grant  aid  grudgingly  in  small  packets,  because  our  military  men 
will  behave  Just  as  the  military  men  in  every  other  menaced  country 
have  behaved— hold  the  best  of  what  they  have  to  meet  attack 
against  ourselves  and  refuse  to  give  it  up  to  Britain  or  anyone  else. 
Our  -laffs  Will  perhaps  incline  to  take  this  attitude.  If  so.  they 
cannot  and  should  not  be  criticised;  they  will  be  doing  their  pro- 
fessional duty  Staffs  are  like  that  In  all  countries,  and  were  like 
that  In  countries  that  recently  existed  but  exist  no  more 

"The  only  way.  it  is  not  inconceivable,  in  which  some  needed  aid 
can  t>e  sent  to  Britain  In  time  is  for  tho.se  staffs  to  be  overruled  by 
admlnustrative  or  legislative  action,  and  the  likelihood  of  this  de- 
pends m  turn  upon  public  opinion.  And  this  is  why  the  William 
Allen  White  News  Service  takes  the  responsibility  of  making  known 
what  the  British  most  need  at  this  moment,  now 

•  It  does  so  because  public  opinion  cannot  bring  pressure  to  bear 
in  the  higher  interest  of  our  own  cotmtry  and  the  cause  of  world 
democracy  against  possible  opposition  which  might  base  Itself  on 
the  highest  professional  standards  of  duty,  without  an  occasional 
dose  cf  facts  of  a  nature  not  usually  made  public  when  nations 
are  at  war,"         i 

How  "Miller  Groitp  "  Otttlinid  Plan  To  Ptrr  Over  Destroyer  Deal 
Effectiveness  of  the  policies  decided  upon  by  the  behind-the- 
scenes  "Mjller  group  "  Is  shown  in  the  outcome  of  the  recent  deal 
by  which  Great  Britain  got  50  American  destroyers  from  President 
Roosevelt  in  exchange  for  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Atlantic.     All 


of  the  practical  steps  outlined  In  an  Illuminating  July  memoran- 
dum of  the  "Miller  group"  have  been  taken 

A  dinner  meeting  of  the  "Miller  group"  was  held  July  25  at  the 
Century  Club  In  New  York  City,  From  the  discussion  emerged  tlie 
following  memorandum,  which  was  circulated  to  members  of  the 
group  and  a  selected  list  of  others  believed  to  be  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  aid-to-Britain  movement: 

A.  principles 

The  most  vulnerable  sector  In  the  American  defense  line  Is  the 
North  Atlantic.  Consequently  the  primary  immediate  responsibility 
Of  the  Government  Is  to  insure  adequate  defense  in  that  area 

If  Germany  wins  control  of  the  North  Atl.intlc  the  period  pr'.or 
to  the  completion  of  our  own  two-ocenn  Navy  will  be  a  period  cf 
acute  danger  for  us.  During  that  period  the  United  States  could 
be  invaded  from  the  Atlantic, 

In  order  to  remove  the  risk  of  Invasion  the  Government  should 
take  all  possible  steps  to  prevent  German  control  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

The  most  certain  preventive  (until  our  two-ocean  Navy  is  built) 
Is  the  continued  existence  of  the  British  fleet.  And  the  fate  of  the 
British  fleet  will  be  settled  by  the  battle  for  the  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  which  is  about  to  begin  on  the  shores  of  England. 
Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

The  British  chances  of  success  are  at  present  doubtful;  but 
responsible  British  officials  believe  that  they  could  successfully 
withstand  invasion  if  they  had  100  more  destroyers. 

The  United  States — It  is  understood — has  more  than  100  over- 
age destroyers  recentlv  recommissioned. 

American  naval  experts  believe  that:  (1)  British  crews  could  take 
these  destrovers  to  England  immediately  and  without  special  train- 
ing: (2»  British  naval  crews  could  learn  to  operate  them  In  the 
discharge  of  all  their  naval  functions  In  2  weeks'  to  1  month's  time. 

In  the  Interest  of  its  own  national  defense  the  United  States 
should  put  a  hundred  of  these  destroyers  into  British  hands  at  once. 

B,  QtnD  pro  quo 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  that  the  United  States  should  take  this 
action  In  .self-defense,  that  there  was  little  discussion  concerning 
the  consideration  to  be  asked  in  return  for  taking  such  a  step. 

That  the  United  States  should  ask  for  some  guaranty  that  the 
British  fleets  should  neither  be  scuttled  nor  surrendered,  but  in  case 
of  a  successful  German  invasion  of  England,  should  operate  there- 
after from  Canadian  and  or  American  bases:   or 

That  these  destroyers  should  be  offered  to  Britain  in  exchange 
for  immediate  naval  and  air  concessions  in  British  posBCSsions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

C.    WATS    AND    MEANS 

Some  thought  that  It  would  be  more  effective  to  put  the  destroyers 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Government.  In  connection  with  a 
program  of  Joint  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi-sphere. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  ( 1  (  the  tlm»  was  too  short  for  a 
congressional  debate  on  the  proposed  program,  and  that  (2)  effective 
action  could  cnlv  be  taken  In  time  by  the  Piesidenl.  in  cooperation 
with  United  States  naval  offi'ials.  Consequently.  Individuals  whon> 
the  President  believes  should  .see  him.  and  urge  him  to  take  action 
on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  Mr.  Willkle  would  go  along 
with    him. 

D     PUBLIC    OPINION 

It  was  agreed  that  regardless  of  private  representatlone  which 
might  be  made  to  the  Pres:dent,  the  campaign  of  education  con- 
cerning the  vital  importance  of  the  British  fleet  to  us  (so  well 
launched  by  the  William  Allen  White  Committee)  should  be  im- 
mediately pursued  through  the  press,  radio,  public  platform,  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  influential  individuals,  and  through  all 
other  effective  channels. 

E.    PRACTICAL    STEPS 

Certain  Individuals  to  be  designated  to  see  the  President. 

A  radio  program  of  education  to  be  launched  immediately. 

The  group  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  William  Allen  White  Com- 
mittee, and  the  com.mittee  with   the   group. 

Approval  of  a  news  letter  to  be  prepared  by  three  or  four  out- 
standing special  writers 

Moral  backing  and  practical  support  for  the  Committee  for  the 
Release  of  Ships  for  European  Children. 

Group  to  meet  again  in  near  future. 

Six  Members  of  "Miller   Group."   Now  Seeking  Aid  for  BRrrAii*. 

URGED    UwrrED    States    To    Declare    War    on    Germany — Retired 

Admiral    Standley    and    Herbert    Agar,     EorroR    of    Loctsvillk 

Courier-Journal,  Are  Among  Them 

In  the  article  on  William  Allen  White's  "propaganda  engine"  the 
Post-Dispatch  has  disclosed  an  Intermingling  cf  interests  seeking 
United  States  Army  and  Naw  equipment  for  Great  Britain,  As 
stated  In  the  article,  six  members  of  "the  Miller  group,"  seeking 
destroyers  for  Britain,  were  among  30  citizens  who  Issued  a  public 
statement  June  9  urging  an  Immediate  declaration  cf  war  against 
Germany  and  inviting  others  of  like  views  '"to  express  them  publicly 
through  the  free  democratic  institution  of  the  American  press," 

"In  the  German  view."  their  statement  said,  "the  American  de- 
fense program  means  that  the  United  States  has  already  Joined 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  opposing  the  Nazi  drive  for  world 
dominion.  In  the  American  view,  Nazi  Germany  is  the  mortal 
enemy  of  our  ideals,  our  institutions,  and  our  way  of  life.     •     •     • 
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"What  we  have,  what  we  are.  and  what  we  hope  to  be  can  now  be 
most  effectively  dcloiided  on  the  line  tn  France  held  by  General 
Weygand.  The  frontier  of  our  national  Interest  Ls  now  on  the 
Scmme 

"Therefore  all  dl.sjxjsable  air,  naval.  miLtary.  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  should  be  made  available  at  once  to 
help  maintain  our  common  front. 

■  But  such  resources  cannot  be  made  available  fast  enough  to 
hold  the  German  Army  In  check  on  the  European  continent  or  to 
prepare  for  the  eventual  attack  on  American  interests  so  long  as 
the  United  States  remains  legally  neutral.  Nation-wide  endorse- 
ment of  the  defense  program  shows  that  the  American  people  have 
ceased  to  be  neutral  in  any  other  .^en.se 

"For  this  reason  alcne,  and  Irrespective  of  specific  uses  of  our 
resources  thereafter,  the  United  States  should  immediately  give 
cfflcial  recognition  to  the  fact  and  to  the  logic  of  the  situation — by 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  this  country  and 
Germany. 

"Only  In  this  constitutional  manner  can  the  energies  be  massed 
which  are  Indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  program 
of  defense." 

ADVOCATES  OF  WAR  DICLARATTON 

Captioned  "A  Summons  To  Speak  Out,"  the  statement  was  signed 
by  the  following : 

Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jcurnal  and  author; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  history  in  19.33.  Agar  is  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  informal  group  for  which  Francis  P 
Miller  acts  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  He  had  a  large  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  General  Pershing's  speech  of  August  4.  urging  that  50 
American  destroyers  be  transferred  to  Britain. 

Burke  Baker  of  Houston.  Tex 

John  L  Balderston.  of  Beverly  Hills.  Calif  .  playwright  and  one- 
time London  correspondent  of  the  old  New  York  World  Balderston 
Is  now  putting  out.  from  Washington,  a  confidential  news  letter  to 
editors  for  the  William  Allen  White  Committee 

Stringfellow  Barr  of  Annapolis.  Md..  president  of  St.  John's 
College 

J   Douglas  Brown,  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton  University. 

Richard  F  Cleveland,  of  Baltimore;  lau  ?r:  son  of  President 
Cleveland 

James  F  Curtis,  of  New  York;  lawyer;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from    1909   to   1913 

Edwin  F  Gay,  of  Pasadena.  Calif  :  economist;  formerly  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard. 

Edward  T  Gushee.  of  St  Louts;  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Electric  Co    of  Missouri 

Marion  H    Hedges,  of  Washington;  research  director  and  author. 

William  H.  Hessler,  of  Cincinnati;    writer  on  political  economy. 

George  WatU  Hill,  of  Durham.  N.  C  ;  banker  and  leader  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  marketing  and  farm  organizations; 
member  of  the  Miller  Group. 

Bishop  (Episcopal)  Henry  W  Hobson.  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  a 
major  m  the  last  war;  member  of  the  Miller  Group. 

Leroy  Hodges,  of  Richmond.  Va  ;   economist  and  author. 

Calvin  Hoover,  of  Durham.  N.  C;  economist,  author,  and  editor. 

Edwin  P.  Hubble,  of  San  Marino.  Calif.;  astronomer. 

Frank  Kent,  of  Baltimore;   columnist  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Edward  R    Lewis,  of  Chicago,  historian  and  sociologist. 

George  W.  Martin,  of  New  York. 

L    Randolph   Mason,   of  New   York,   lawyer. 

Stacy  Btoy.  of  New  York,  economist  and  social  worker. 

Francis  P  Miller,  of  Fairfax.  Va..  author  and  organization 
director  for  local  committees  organized  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.    Leader  of  the  Miller  Group. 

Helen  Hill  Miller,   wife  of  Francis  P    Miller 

Walter  Millis.  of  New  York,  editorial  writer  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  author  of  Ttie  Road  to  War 

George  Port  MUton.  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  newspaper  editor 
and   author 

Lewis  Mumford,  of  Amenia.  N.  Y  .  writer 

Winfleld    W     Riefler.    of   Princeton,    economist. 

Whitney  H.  Shepardson.  of  New  York,  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  assistant  to  Colonel  House  at 
ParL«!  peace  conference.     Memt>er  of  the  Miller  Group. 

Admiral  William  H  Standley.  retired,  of  New  York,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Op>erations.    Member  of  the  Miller  Group. 

William  Waller,  of  Nashville.  Tenn 


Lest  We  Forget 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  while  half  the 
world  staggers  beneath  the  blows  of  war  that  shock  the  very 
courts  of  Heaven,  and  the  rest  of  the  earth  trembles  beneath 


the  Sword  of  Damocles  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world,  it  seems  not  inappropriate  that  we  examine  the 
steps  by  which  we  were  catapulted  into  the  bloodiest  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind  so  that  we  may  perhaps  avoid  the 
quicksands  that  dragged  our  feet  into  the  vortex  of  armed 
conflict,  a  war  that  will  cost  us,  when  the  last  widow  of  the 
last  World  War  soldier  gets  her  last  pension  check,  the 
astronomical  sum  of  $100,000,000  000. 

Before  we  plunge  headlong  into  another  such  war,  the  cost 
of  which  would  transcend  the  last  one,  had  we  not  better  pause 
and  count  the  cost,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  such  a  cataclysmic 
disiister?  Let  us  contrast  the  position  and  attitude  of  our 
country  then  and  now.  There  is  no  teacher  like  experience, 
no  prophet  like  the  history  of  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  profit  by  a  review  of  the  facts  concerning  our  entry 
into  the  war  in  April  1917  so  that  we  may  be  aided  in  avoiding 
a  like  calamity:  for  who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  war 
with  his  bloody  knuckles  Ls  knocking  at  our  door?  What  was 
the  path  we  followed  to  the  blood  bath  a  generation  ago? 
Let  us  review  the  facts: 

"LEST    WE   FORGET" 

In  1912:  "Too  proud  to  fight."— Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  1914:  "The  people  must  even  think  neutral." — Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In  1916:  "When  pictures  of  the  war  in  Europe  are  shown  on 
the  screen  the  people  should  refrain  from  applause  lest  some 
belligerent  conclude  that  the  United  States  is  not  neutral."— 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Election  day.  1916:  "You  are  working,  not  fighting — You 
are  living,  not  cannon  fodder — Wilson  kept  you  out  of  war." — 
George  Creel,  Wilson  advertisement. 

In  1917.  one  hundred  daj's  lated:  War  declared  April  6, 
1917. 

In  1940? 

September  3.  1939:  "The  Nation  will  remain  a  neutral  na- 
tion, but  I  cannot  ask  that  every  American  remain  neutral  in 
thought." — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  contrast  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  President  opened 
the  door  for  unneutral  thinking,  which  is  the  mother  of 
hysteria  and  the  forerunner  of  the  war  fever. 

If,  in  1917,  with  Woodrow  Wilson  obsessed  and  saturated 
with  a  passion  for  peace,  we  were  plunged  into  the  greatest 
war  In  human  history,  where  will  we  land  when  led  by  a 
bellicose  and  brutally  frank  assailant  of  nations  with  which 
we  sustain  relations  of  peace  issuing  threats  of  "quarantine" 
and  "steps  short  of  war"? 

If,  in  1915.  with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of 
State,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  vociferous  apostles  of 
peace,  we  afterward  rushed  into  a  weltering  sea  of  human 
blood  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  whither  are 
we  racing  today  with  a  Secretary  of  State  who  irritates  a 
jittery  world  with  querulous  warnings  and  a  sensitive  poten- 
tial rival  with  petvish  admonitions  and  caustic  insinuations? 
If  we  do  get  into  this  war  we  cannot  charge  this  administra- 
tion with  duplicity  as  we  have  about  balancing  the  Budget 
and  reducing  expenses  and  taxes.  The  direction  in  which 
we  are  traveling  is  certainly  obvicus. 

This  precarious  situation  is  the  explanation  of  the  insist- 
ence of  the  people  that  Congress  stay  on  the  job  and  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  our  entry  into  any  other  nation's  war  and 
prevent  the  sending  of  American  boys  to  die  on  alien  soil. 
We  have  seen  how  easily  we  were  once  precipitated  into  a 
foreign  war.  Saw  how  evidently  against  the  will  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  we  were  dragged  into  a  bloody 
conflict  for  which  future  generations  will  pay  and  pay. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people  that  commitments 
unauthorized  by  Congress  might  involve  us  in  war.  In  other 
words,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  do  not  trust 
the  Executive  and  the  Executive  Department  in  matters  in- 
volving the  question  of  war.  Next  to  President  Washington's 
example  and  admonition  aeainst  a  third  term  for  a  President 
was  his  warn.n^  against  "exce.ssive  partiality  for  one  nation 
and  excessive  dislike  for  another"  and  his  caution  against 
"entangling  alliances."  These  sage  warnings  are  just  as  im- 
portant today  as  they  were  when  he  uttered  them.     They 
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constitute,  like  the  tradition  on  a  third  term,  a  sort  of  un- 
written law  and  whenever  we  have  discarded  them  we  have 
suffered  bitterly  for  it. 

Every  American  feels  sympathetic  toward  England  but 
does  that  justify  us  in  plunging  into  a  destructive  war  in 
her  behalf?  Is  not  our  first  duty  to  our  own  country  and 
its  boys?  Once  we  extended  help  to  save  democracy  and 
then  England  permitted  Hitler  to  get  command  of  the  air 
which  IS  the  cause  of  war.  There  would  have  been  no  war  if 
Fiance  and  Encland  had  the  command  of  the  air.  They  were 
warned  by  Lindbergh  and  he  was  invited  to  leave  England. 
Now  are  we  again  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?"' 

Is  it  not  a  better  policy  for  us  to  create  an  invulnerable 
national  defense  for  this  hemisphere  and  fill  our  sky  with 
the  best  planes  on  earth?  Take  no  part  in  other  nations' 
wars.  Make  no  c-mmitmenls  or  rJlianres  to  dras:  us  into 
war.  Build  an  Army  and  Navy  that  will  discourage  attack 
by  its  superiority.  In  the  meantime  let  Congress  stay  in 
session  and  sit  on  the  lid. 

Some  Members  complain  that  staying  in  Washinpton  will 
prevent  them  from  making  a  campaign  for  election.  Con- 
ceding for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  is  true,  it  is  still 
our  duty  to  stay  on  the  job  if  we  feel  we  can  contribute 
toward  keeping  the  country  out  of  war.  The  people.  I  am 
sure,  will  undei stand  cur  position  and  in  our  ab.sencc  fight 
our  battle  lor  us.  A  political  campaign  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant matter  ju.st  now.  The  biggest  job  for  America  right 
now  is  to  keep  a  level  head  and  avoid  the  shambles  of  the 
European  war. 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet;  lest  we  forget. 


Principle  or  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

TN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mojiday.  September  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 


I 


tember  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  F   BYRNES.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RECoro  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Byrnes  1 
on  September  20.  1940.  over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  entitled  "Is  It  Principle  or  Politics?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IS    IT    PRINCIPLE    OR    POLrriCS'' 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Republican  candidate  who.  but 
a  few  short  wo^ks  ago.  was  shouting  that  he  hoped  that  Pre.sident 
Ro'^sevelt  would  run  ngain  because  he  wanted  to  meet  the  •champ." 
is  now  c-vine  that  the  "champ"  should  not  run  for  a  third  term 
""  Daily  Mr  Willkie  nttribute.s  to  President  Roosevelt  the  statement 
that  h-  1=  indispensable  In  1932  Mr  Roosevelt  said  there  was  no 
indispensable  man      In  1940  he  would  make  the  saijic  statement. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  in  America's  history  the  people  are  not 
ccncirned  with  any  the^iretical  discussion  of  a  third  term  or  whether 
anv  ir-iii  i-  indi-^pensable.  The  issue  that  concern.s  thorn  is  whether 
It  is  better  that  Franklin  D  Roascvelt  or  Wendell  L.  Willkie  should 
be  the  next  Pre.«ident  of  the  tJnited  States. 

The  framers  of  the  Con.'^tltution  wisely  refused  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  terms  a  President  might  serve.  In  the  century  and  a  hall  that 
has  elapsed  th>-  Congress  has  net  even  submitted  to  the  people  an 
amendment  limiting  the  tenure  of  the  President  to  one  or  two 
terms  btrause  thev  knew  the  people  would  never  surrender  the 
light  to  elect  whom"  they  pleased  for  as  many  terms  as  they  pleased. 

The  views  of  the  pt-ople  are  in  accord  with  those  of  George  Wash- 
ington, who  said:  ^,     »    , 

"Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see  no 
propriety  in  pr»cluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who 
on  seme  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable 
of  serving  the  public." 

That  the  emergency  today  is  great  Is  evident  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  for  armament  and  the  drafting  of  men. 


That  the  President  Is  deemed     universally  mcst  capable  of  serving 
the  people  is  evident  from  every  poll. 

The  view  of  Washington  has  been  the  view  of  the  nrost  conserva- 
tive and  thoughtful  students  of  our  constitutional  history.  As  the 
late  Senator  Borah,  who  had  as  much  regard  for  constitutional 
traditions  as  anv  man  I  have  ever  known,  said: 

"Tlie  people  who  could  be  tru.sted  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  desire  a  President  for  the  second  term  may  also  be  trusted  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  President  lor  a  third  term. 
I  think  they  can  be  trusted  to  settle  both  questions  in  a  way  to  best 
conserve  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  Republic." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Republicans  who.  In  1912.  sup- 
ported Tlieodore  Roosevelt  lor  a  third  term  can  seriously  Invoke 
the  third-term  argument  against  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  And  be  It 
remembered  that  that  great  Democrat.  V.'oodrow  Wilson,  who  de- 
feated Theodore  Roosevelt,  refused  to  use  against  his  opponent  the 
third-term  argument,  declaring  that  no  restriction  should  ever  be 
placed  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  a  President. 

The  Republl'i-an  candidate  asks,  if  a  thud  irrm.  why  not  a  four:h 
term?      1  ask    if  a  second  term,  why  not  a  thirri  term? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  that  th?  people  can  be  trusted  to 
wisely  select  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve  them  under  existing 
conditions.  No  man  need  fear  a  third  term  unless  he  fears  the 
pei  pie. 

Just  prior  to  the  Democrat!:  convention,  the  Gallup  poll  showed 
92  percent  of  the  Democrats  of  the  Nation  demanding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roo-sevelt  More  than  80  percent  of  the  delegates  were 
instructed  by  the  people,  either  at  elections  or  In  State  conventions, 
to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  the  President.  Mr,  Willkie  says  the 
renomlnatlon  of  Mr  Roosevelt  was  a  "cut  and  dried"  affair.  It  was. 
The  people  made  it  so  by  instructing  the  delegates  to  vote  for  the 
man  they  wanted,  the  man  whose  8  years"  experience  had  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  the  Presidency  The  people  left  no  oppor- 
tunity, as  at  Philadelphia,  for  any  group,  by  a  "blitzkrieg  *  of  pub- 
licity and  deluge  of  telegrams,  to  nominate  a  man  who  had  never 
beeii  voted  for  by  the  people  of  any  community  lor  any  office. 

When  vou  hear  men  taikins;  about  the  sr»cred  tradition  against  a 
third  term,  you  will  find  upon  Investigation  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  defenders  of  tradition  opposed  President  Roosevelv 
for  a  second  term,  and  probably  for  a  first  term.  Their  attitude  Is 
based  upon  politics,  not  upon  principle. 

Reporting  Mr  Willkie's  speech  In  Albuquerque,  the  United  Press 
said: 

"The  third-term  argument  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  in 
office  8  years  and  therefore  is  more  experienced  than  a  man  who 
has  not  "been  in  office  at  all.  Willkie  described  as  'ridiculous,  fan- 
tastic, a  child's-play  argument,  one  that  cannot  stand  up.'  " 

Well,  let  us  see  Would  you.  needing  the  services  of  a  lawyer 
to  save  your  property,  or  a  physician  to  save  your  life,  believe  It 
fantastic  to  employ  a  man  with  years  of  experience  instead  of  a 
man  with  no  experience? 

When  Mr  Willkie  resigned  as  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  Utility  Corporation,  he  and  his  associates  selected  as 
their  president  a  man  who  had  been  connected  with  that  corpora- 
tion and  its  prrdeces.'ors  for  28  years,  and  knew  its  problems. 

Yet  you  stockholders  and  directors  in  the  greatest  of  all  enter- 
prises, the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  urged  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  capable  and  experienced  President,  and 
replace  him  with  a  man  who  has  had  no  experience  in  Government. 
And  you  are  asked  to  do  this  at  a  period  when  the  nighttime 
pra.ers'of  men.  women,  and  children  go  up  to  thank  God  lor  His 
guidance — and  to  ask  that  th-ir  President  be  given  continuing 
strength  and  wisdom  In  his  self -sacrificing  task  of  keeping  America 
safe   and   fiee 

Durii:g  my  service  In  Congress.  I  have  s»»en  five  different  Presidents 
nssume  office.  S^me  of  them  had  long  experience  In  State  or 
National  Government,  yet  every  one  of  them  would  have  admitted 
that  much  of  his  fl-st  year  in  office  was  spent  studying  the  powers 
of  the  office  and  the  vast  machinery  of  Government.  Can  this  Na- 
tion, under  conditions  now  existent,  take  a  chance  upon  Inexperi- 
ence for  an  Indefinite  period? 

The  Republican  candidate  would  like  to  make  the  American  people 
believe  that  we  cannot  have  a  continuity  of  national  leadership 
for  12  years  without  sacrificing  democracy  He  forgets  that 
Mackenzie  King  has  been  Prime  Minister  cf  Canada  for  four  terms; 
that  Stanley  Baldwin  and  Ramsay  MacDonald  have  served  as  Prime 
Ministers  of  England  for  three  terms,  and  that  De  Valera  has  been 
Prime  Minister  cf  the  Irish  Free  State  for  fcur  terms. 

The  Republican  candidate  warns  of  dictatorship  No  modern  dic- 
tator has  waited  for  a  third  term  to  become  dictator.  The  danger 
to  democracy  comes  not  from  an  experienced  statesman  who  has 
handled  the  gravest  domestic  emergencies  without  calling  out 
troops,  and  without  the  use  of  labor  e<=pionage,  but  from  an  inex- 
perienced leadership  which  may  become  panic  stricken  in  time  of 
cris's  The  American  people  know  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of 
President  Roo.sevelt.  They  remember  1933  They  know  how  he 
would  act  In  the  gravest  emergency  They  do  not  know  hew  Mr. 
Willkie  would  act  under  grave  stress  and  strain. 

Tlip  Republican  candidate  says  a  third  term  will  result  In  a  dic- 
tatorship There  can  be  no  dictatorship  where  we  have  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  and  free  elections. 

No  cne  questions  the  freedom  of  our  elections.  A  recent  pell 
showed  two-third.s  cf  the  newspapers  opposirg  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Surely 
no  one  can  question  the  freedom  of  the  press  under  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 
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Mr.  WUlkle  himself  provides  positive  proof  that  this  Is  a  land 
of  free  speech  It  Is  this  free  speech  th:\t  Is  proving  hl^  undoing. 
Had  the  Republican  National  Committee,  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  sent  Mr.  Willkle  abroad,  there 
might  have  been  a  possibility  of  his  election.  His  ppeeches  have 
reiTiDved  that  p'tssibility.  Through  his  speeches  the  p>eopie  have 
come  to  know  him  Tht?y  have  heard  him  question  the  veracity  cf 
Mr  R(X>sevelt  and  refer  to  the  President  as  "this  fellow."  Per- 
haps I  am  old-fashioned.  Perhaps  I  cling  sentimentally  to  things 
I  learned — In  the  long  ago — to  respect.  I  have  respect  for  the 
President,  whether  he  Is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  And  If  I 
know  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  they  do  not  approve  of 
any  man  speaking  contemptuctisly  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  as  unpleasant  to  me  as  It  must  have  been  to  millions  of 
Ami  rlcans  to  learn  that  Mr.  WUlkte  as  he  left  Chicago  resorted  to 
profanity  and  consigned  that  American  city  to  the  lower  regions. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  read  that  on  the  same  day  in  speaking  to 
workers  at  industrial  plants.  Mr  Wlllkie  liberally  sprinkled  his 
remarks  with  profane  words.  He  was  not  recorded  as  using  pro- 
fane language  in  speaking  to  others.  If  he  did  this  deliberately, 
believing  It  would  enhance  his  popularity  among  those  workers. 
It  was  an  insult  to  every  wage  earner  in  this  democracy.  If  as  I 
prefer  to  believe,  he  did  not  do  It  deliberately,  it  evidences  a  lack 
of  control  deplorable  In  one  seeking  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  Republican  candidate's  charge  that  President  Roosevelt 
telephoned  Hitler  and  Mussolini  urging  them  to  "sell  Czechoslo- 
vakia down  the  river"  shocked  the  American  people.  A  few 
hours  later,  a  memt)er  of  the  "brain  trust"  accompan^-ing  him  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  WlUkle  did  not  mean  what  he  had  said.  Secre- 
tary Hull  states  that  the  President  did  not  telephone  to  either 
Hitler  or  Mussolini:  that  his  only  communication  was  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  was  Immediately  made  known  to  the 
American  people.  You  and  I  recall  the  Presidents  statement: 
"The  conscience  and  the  impelling  desire  of  the  people  of  my 
country  demand  that  the  voice  of  their .  Government  be  raised 
again  and  yet  again  to  avert  and  to  avoid  war.  '  His  voice  was 
truly  the  voice  of  America 

Whenever  war  threatened.  President  Roosevelt  appealed  for  pieace. 
Mr  Willkle  says  the  appeal  failed.  It  did.  But  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  have  been  any  more  effective  had  It  been  sprinkled  with 
profane  words. 

In  Illinois.  Mr.  Willkle  declared:  "Of  all  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  any  acquaintance  and  have  any  knowledge  of  international 
aflairs  at  all.  Pranklln  Roosevelt  is  the  least  qualifled  to  handle 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy "  I  know  this  came  as  a  shock  to 
thoughtful  Republicans  who  differ  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  a.«;  to  do- 
mestic problems,  but  admire  his  wonderful  grasp  of  foreign  prob- 
lem*. It  Is  for  them,  and  It  Is  for  you  to  say  whether  these  ir- 
responsible statements  demonstrate  that  the  candidate  possesses 
the  poise  and  control  essential  to  leadership  of  the  American  people. 

The  United  Press  quoted  Mr.  WUlkle  as  saying  In  Texas  on 
Tuesday  last: 

"Just  to  think  that  only  In  a  few  Isolated  spots  In  all  this 
world  people  may  gather  as  we  are  gathered  tonight,  and  men  mny 
speak  as  I  s|>eak  to  you.  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  future 
of  cur  Government." 

Splendid.  But  he  omitted  to  say  that  the  freedom  for  which  he 
claimed  to  be  grateful  was  enjoyed  under  the  administration  of 
the  President  he  calls  a  dictator.  In  order  that  such  freedom 
may  be  preserved  for  htm  and  for  all  other  Americans,  the  people 
are   determined   to   reelect    President  Franklin   D.    Roosevelt. 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 

Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 

tember  IS^ ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al 
Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  last  Saturdaj'  momins, 
September  21.  1940,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvani.i 
membership  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  held  for  the  purpose  of  reelecting  President  Floosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Mr  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  friends  cf  Fr;inklln  D  Roose- 
velt, in  these  trying  hours  for  America,  the  hosts  of  labor  bear  a 
particular  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  our  country-.  As  leaders 
In  the  labor  movement,  you  share  in  that  responsibility.  Labor 
has  Justly  done  honor  to  President  Roosevelt  fcr  his  fearless  cham- 
pionship of  its  rights  Yet  President  Roosevelt  could  have  done 
nothing  without  the  support  cf  the  people,  who  entrusted  him  with 
power  in  1932,  and  a;a:n  in  193G. 

Because  he  ha.s  ui;cd  that  power  wisely  and  well.  bccau.«e  his 
country  needs  him  mere  now  than  it  did  even  in  the  dark  days  of 
1932.  the  people  of  America  are  drafting  him  for  new  and  greater 
labors.  The  pov.-er  he  exercises  stems  frcm  the  people.  It  must 
be  renewed  now  if  he  is  to  be  of  further  service  to  the  cau.se  of 
democracy — constitutional  democracy,  political  democracy,  and  in- 
dUitrlal  demccracy. 

The  President  prcpcrlv  has  said  that  the  people  mu«t  base  their 
deci-sicn  at  the  polls  upon  the  record  be  has  made  and  is  makini^. 
ra  h?r  than  upon  campaign  speeches.  He  has  picperly  decided  that 
his  place  at  the  hour  ol  crisis  is  at  the  helm  of  government,  and 
not  en  the  political  rostrum.  Yet  the  political  rostrum  must  be 
manned.  The  challenge  of  his  opponents  must  be  met;  the  attack 
of  his  enemies  must  be  turned  back.  That  is  the  task  of  all  who 
have  benefited  by  Roosevelt  pohCiCS.  and  not  least  among  them  is 
organized  labor 

I  am  not  one  of  these  who  says  that  labor  owes  Roosevelt  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  befriending  It.  for  what  labor  has  received  labor 
has  been  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of  right — but  I  do  say  that  Roose- 
velt was  first  to  recognize  that  right  and  to  fight  for  it.  Labor,  not 
frcm  a  sense  of  obligation,  but  to  defend  the  rightful  gains  it  has 
made,  must  fight  for  Roosevelt  as  he  has  fought  for  labor. 
-  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  leadership  now  controlling  the 
Republican  organization  is  bitterly  opposed  1o  labor.  Nowhere  is 
that  more  true  than  in  Pennsylvania  Labor  received  nothing  but 
promises  under  Republican  rule  in  this  State,  and  labor  knew*  it. 
Almost  everj-  State  in  the  Untcn  was  further  advanced  in  social  and 
labor  legislation  than  Pennsylvania  before  the  forces  of  liberalism 
swept  over  it  in  1934. 

When  the  "old  guard"  gained  control  again  in  1938  one  of  its  first 
moves  was  to  scuttle  the  labor  laws,  either  by  repeal  or  nonenforce- 
ment.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the  present  Republican  leadership 
in  the  State  and  Nation  to  see  that  the  same  disaster  which  deliv- 
ered Penn.sylvania  labor  back  Into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  is 
inevitable  if  they  capture  the  White  House. 

On  the  national  front  a  utility  lobbyist  and  fixer  runs  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket  with  a  notorious  labor  baiter  raising 
the  funds  and  the  house  of  Morgan  directing  the  strategy  from  Wall 
Street. 

In  our  own  State  the  antl-Roosevelt  legions  are  led  bv  a  Governor 
who  has  consistently  opposed  labor,  an  arch  Icbbvist  whose  Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers'  Association  has  always  been  a  thorn  In  the 
side  of  the  worker,  an  antiunion  oil  operator,  and  a  well-known 
banker  who  fathered  the  Philadelphia  wage  tax 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  their  names;  you  know  every  one  cf  them 
frcm  past  bitter  experience.  The  past  records  of  these  men  are  evi- 
dence, if  any  evidence  Is  needed,  that  the  social  and  labor  reforms 
of  the  New  Deal  will  be  -scrapped  if  they  are  ever  returned  to  f)ower. 
They  represent  no  idle  threat,  but  a  real,  definite,  live  menace. 

When  we  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  New  Deal  it  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  those  benefits  mav  be  withdr.iv  n  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  ever  dream  of  going  bark  to  the  old  days. 
Yet  those  gains  are  not  everlasting;  they  can  be  swept  away  almost 
overnight  by  a  hostile  President  and  a  hostile  Congress  Even  today 
they  are  constantly  under  fire  in  the  Congress  More  than  one  b-g 
busines-sman  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  attempted  to  use  na- 
tional defen.se  as  an  excuse  for  attack  up>on  the  rights  of  labor.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  It  is  the  same  people  who  are  also  fighting  to 
evade  tfixation  on  excess  profits. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  Is  not  deceived  by  these  would-be 
profiteers.  National  defense  and  internal  prcsperltv  must  go  hand 
in  hand— the  United  States  Government  will  not  take  the  lead  in 
chiseling  the  worker  out  of  a  fair  wage,  because  it  knows  that  a 
fair  wage  Is  essential  to  prosperity.  It  will  no:  be  a  party  to  any 
attempt  to  break  dovra  the  labor  safeguards  It  has  taken  such  pains 
to  establish. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  labor,  here  and  now.  for  the  unselfish 
patriotism  it  has  shewn  in  cooperating  on  national  defense  Labor 
has  shown  that  ft  will  not  profiteer  at  Uncle  Sams  expense.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  Interest  of  our  country's  prosperity.  It  must  not 
permit  profiteers  to  exploit  that  patriotism. 

We  would  be  doing  only  half  the  Job  of  defending  cur  democracy 
If.  while  we  were  straining  every  effort  to  ward  off  outside  aggression 
we  were  to  permit  our  economy  to  be  gutted  from  within  by  aban- 
doning the  progress  we  have  made  under  the  New  Deal.  When  I 
speak  of  progress.  I  mean  not  only  the  progress  made  bv  labor  but 
also  the  gain,s  made  by  legitimate,  honest  business— as  distinguished 
from  the  chiseler 

In  the  disputes  over  the  defense  program  we  find  big  bu'^lness 
constantly  bringing  up  proposals  which  would  favor  big  business 
at  the  expense  of  little  bu.«^:npss — schemes  which  would  enrich  the 
sweatshop  operator  and  rum  the  competitor  who  tried  to  treat  labor 
fairly.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  confUct  is  between  busi- 
ness and  the  New  Deal;  it  Is  the  last  stand  of  big  business  against 
everycne  else,  particularly  labor. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  great  events  will  shape  the  future 
nistory  of  the  world.    While  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  battle  of 
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Britain,  we  must  not  overlook  the  battle  of  America.  It  is  the 
battle  of  America.  It  is  the  battle  to  preserve  everything  we  have 
been  fighting  for  since  the  black  days  of  our  national  despair  In 
1932.  President  Roosevelt  has  raised  the  light  to  show  us  the  way 
out  of  that  darkness.     Let  us  keep  that  light  burning. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  23  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  G    ROSS 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  under  leave  granted  me,  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Ross,  published  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Mav  8.  1940.  under  the  heading  "The  reverse  of  court 
packing— Logan-Walter  bill  seen  as  applying  judicial  cen- 
sorship." 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  8.   1940] 
The  Reverse  of  Court  Packing — Logan-Waltkr  Bill  Seen  as  Apply- 
ing Judicial  Censorship         ^ 
I  (By  Charles  G.  Ross)  ^ 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  to  heighten  the  control  of  the  courts  over 
the  work  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Government— which 
is  a  very  mild  way  of  describing  it— might  be  called  a  court-packing 
scheme  In  reverse 

The  scheme  advanced  by  the  President  in  February  1937  would 
have  tended  to  bring  the  courts  under  the  thumb  of  the  Executive. 
Wisely  and  patriotically,  the  Senate  sent  it  to  the  scrap  heap. 
Though  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal would  have  violated  the  fundamental  constitutional  principle 
of  keep-.ng  in  balance  the  three  Independent  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive.  Judicial. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill,  except  in  the  case  of  those  agencies  which 
have  been  exempted,  would  subject  the  administrative  branch  to  a 
court  censorship  as  disruptive  of  the  proper  distribution  of  govern- 
mental powers  as  would  have  been  the  court-packing  proposal. 

doubly  harmful 

Where  the  court  bill  sought  to  aggrandize  the  executive  arm  at 
the  expense  of  the  courts,  the  Logan-Walter  bill  seeks  to  reverse 
the  process  and  give  the  courts  an  unprecedented  and  wholly  un- 
warranted p<^)wer  over  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  the  affected 
agencies  The  result  would  harm  not  only  the  executive  branch 
but  the  courts  them-selves 

Hoar  the  Independent  testimony  of  the  Brookings  Institution: 

•The  ultimate  consequence  would  be  not  only  tn  swamp  the 
(appellate)  courts  with  a  fiood  of  minor  administrative  matters  that 
have  never  been  regarded  as  Justifiable  ca.=es  or  controversies,  but 
to  retard  and  hamper  the  work  of  the  executive  branch  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment to  an  intolerable  degree.  The  control  of  the  executive 
branch  would  be  transferred  to  the  courts,  and  the  performance  of 
all  executive  duties  would  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Judiciary.  ^  ,  .  , 

•'Theoretically,  this  is  contrary  to  the  basic  ideas  of  our  form  of 
government  which  makes  a  clear  demarcation  between  executive 
and  Judicial  duties  Practically,  it  will  destroy  the  efficient  and 
expeditious  operation  of  the  executive  departments  and  throw  ;hem 
into    confusion.     The    cost    of    government    would    be    multiplied 

tremendously 

lack   of  conftoence   sensed 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  thai  certain  administrative  agencies  are 
expressly  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  law.  While  there  is 
no  objection  to  freeing  any  agency  from  the  shackles  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  the  very  fact  that  some  agencies  (such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion )  are  to  be  exempted  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  a  lack 
of   confidence   In   the   basic   theories  on   which   the   legislation   Is 

predicated"  ,        ,        . 

Properly  Jealou-  of  its  own  place  In  the  constitutional  system,  the 
the  Siipreme  Court  has  yet  shown  its  full  awareness  of  the  rights 
of  the  administrative  agencies.  This  from  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  in 
one  of  his  opinions,  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  Logan- 
Walter  bl'.l: 

••When  the  courts  are  faced  with  interpretation  of  the  particular, 
administration  break-s  down  and  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lature is  defeated  unless  It  is  recognized  that,  surrounding  granted 
powers,  there  must  be  a  penumbra  which  will  give  scope  for  prac- 


tical operation.  •  •  •  In  carrying  such  .schemes  (for  regulation 
by  administrative  bodies)  Into  operation  the  function  of  courts  Is 
constructive,  not  destructive,  to  make  them,  wherever  reasonably 
possible,  effective  agencies  for  law  enlorcement  and  not  to  destroy 
them." 

a.  a.  a.  dissent  pertinent 

And  again  Mr  Justice  Stone  said.  :n  his  famous  dissent  in  the 
A  A  A.  ca.se:  '•Courts  are  not  the  only  agency  of  Government  that 
must  be  assumed  to  have  capacity  to  govern." 

When  the  present  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Hughes,  was  Governor  of  New 
York,  he  made  a  memorable  speech  at  Elmlra  in  1907  in  defense  of 
pending  State  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  public-service  cor- 
porations. This  was  the  speech  in  which  he  said:  "We  are  under  a 
Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  judges  say  it  is.  and 
the  Judiciary  is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of  our  property 
under  the  Constitution."  But  Mr  Hughes,  pleading  for  the  creation 
of  a  regulatory  commission  with  broad  powers,  gave  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  as  well.  He  might  have  been  speaking  against  the 
hamstringing  provisions  of  the  Logan- Walter  bill  when  he  said: 

•No  more  Insidious  assault  could  be  made  upon  the  independence 
and  esteem  of  the  Judiciary  than  to  burden  it  with  these  quest. ons 
of  administration.  •  •  •  Let  us  keep  the  courts  for  the  ques- 
tions they  were  intended  to  consider  •  •  •  To  say  that  all 
these  matters  cf  detail  which  will  be  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion •  •  •  should,  at  the  option  of  the  corpKJrations.  be  taken 
into  court,  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  your  regulation.  •  •  •  You 
must  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  it  by  administrative 
officers.  You  cannot  have  it  otherwise.  Under  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  your  system  of  Government,  and  In  view  of  the  wide 
extension  of  regulating  schemes  which  tlie  future  is  destined  to 
see,  you  cannot  afford  to  have  that  administration  by  your  courts." 

cox   STATES    ITS   PURPOSES 

In  an  illuminating  coUoqviy  in  the  House,  Rf>presentatlve  Cox. 
of  Georgia,  a  leading  proponent  of  the  ly^gan-Walter  bill,  said  it  was 
framed  primarily  to  "get"  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  if  Congress  wants  to  •"get."  or  curb 
the  powers  of  any  specific  agency,  it  ought  to  pass  a  law  addressed 
tt)  the  specific  requirements  of  the  case,  and  not.  in  the  language 
of  Dean  Landis,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  apply  the  formula  of 
the  Procrustean  bed.  The  Logan- Walter  bill  would  '"'o  precisely 
that. 


Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEHRA.SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  23  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


STATEMENT    OF    GEORGE    W.    ROBNETT 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  statement  made  today 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  George  W.  Robnett,  executive  secretary.  Church 
League  of  America,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  Presidential  term  of  cflBce. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

While  I  address  this  committee  as  an  individual  citizen.  T  am 
prepared  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  the  views  of  a  great  many 
within  and  outside  our  organization — the  Church  League  of  Amer- 
ica— whose  impressions  I  have  sought  especially  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  anticipated  that  your  committee  is  interested  in  learning 
the  sentiment  of  the  citizenry  on  two  main  questions,  namely: 

(1)  Shall  there  be  legislation  to  limit  Presidential  tenure  for 
any  single  Individual? 

(21  If  so.  what  form  of  restriction  would  be  best  suited  for  the 
purpose? 

In  order  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  sentiment  upon  these  two 
questions.  I  have  consulted  a  number  cf  people  from  our  committee 
of  clergy,  and  also  from  our  committee  cf  layn.en.  In  the  instance  of 
the  clergy.  I  submitted  the.se  questions  by  letter  and  received  more 
than  100  replies  before  I  left  to  come  here.  These  came  from  all  de- 
nominations, and  without  exception  they  all  favored  a  restricted 
Presidential  tenure.  In  the  matter  of  the  laymen.  I  called  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  Chicago  and  invited  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  from  all  sections  of  business  and  professional  life.  These 
men  were  asked  to  express  themselves  freely  upon  these  questions, 
which  they  did.  Among  those  present,  for  instance,  was  Mr.  John 
F.  Voigt,  recently  president  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association,  whoje 
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address  on  the  CcnBtitutlon  of  the  United  States  has  become  a 
classic.  Mr  Voigt  alarmed  the  importance  of  restricting  thj  Presi- 
dential tenure  and  cited  historical  iiiAtanccs  where  leaders  through 
great  pcpulartty  (obtained  usually  by  alms  and  subsidies  from  the 
public  treasury)  sought  and  cbtatnod  more  and  mere  power  until 
the  complete  freedom  cf  the  people  was  lest  Mr  VolRt  has  been 
willing  to  tnaJte  a  statement  on  this  subject,  which  I  attach  to  this 
report. 

Mr  Dwicht  Bobb.  another  constitutional  lawyer  was  present  at 
this  luncheon,  and  believed  that  a  President  should  be  limited  to  a 
single  term  of  not  more  than  7  years  and  should  not  be  eligible  to 
succeed  hlmsrlf  Mr  Gordon  Hostetter.  executive  director  of  the 
Employers  Asfiociation  of  Chicago  (a  highly  Important  organiza- 
tion) believed  that  a  single  term  cf  6  years  would  be  a  proper  con- 
'structive  and  desirable  limitation.  Mr.  Samuel  T  Chase,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  outstanding  rebullders  of  Chicago  after  the 
great  Are.  and  himself  widely  Itnown  Ui  business  and  civic  circles, 
believed  that  the  groundwork  now  exists  for  d!clator.'h:p  In  this 
country  and  tirged  that  every  pos.sib!e  precaution  be  taken  to  head 
off  such  a  peril.  He  believed  that  the  President  should  be  limited 
to  his  tenure  by  some  effective  safeguard.  Mr  C.  J.  Holland,  prom- 
inent In  the  railroad-supply  business,  expresjsed  fear  as  to  what 
the  breaking  of  the  third-term  precedent  might  lead  to  and  in 
support  of  his  fear  of  the  present  trend  toward  personal  government. 
he  quoted  the  sage  advice  of  Lord  Macaulay.  written  100  years  ago. 
Mr.  Whipple  Jacobs,  a  yourig  man  who  came  up  through  the 
ranlcs  to  be  president  oi  the  largest  company  manufacturing  In- 
sulated wire,  stated  his  interest  In  legislation  that  would  help  to 
-preserve  our  Republic  by  keeping  it  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  i>eople.  and  for  the  people  Mr.  Edison  Dick,  vice  president  of 
the  well-known  A.  B.  Dick  Co..  stated  that  he  was  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  Mr  Frank  J.  Loesch  which  we  shall  quote 
hereinafter.  Mr.  Walter  Crawford,  formerly  president  cf  a  bank  in 
the  Illinois  coal-mlnlng  region  and  also  formerly  president  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers  Association,  believed  that  we  should  have  legisla- 
tion restricting  Presidential  tenure  and  placing  a  curb  upon 
any  future  President  who  might  wish  to  extend  his  personal  power 
Indefinitely  Mr  O.  A.  Ross,  a  prominent  Chlca?o  lawyer,  favored 
legal  limitation  upon  the  time  any  one  man  could  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Wilbur  Helm,  formerly  a  professor  at  Princeton  and 
Exeter  Academy,  and  now  in  business,  vigorously  argued  for  legis- 
lation that  would  keep  any  President  from  becoming  entrenched 
indefinitely  Mr  Helm  believed  that  the  breaking  of  the  third- 
term  precedent  would  be  a  major  disaster  in  the  life  of  this  country. 
Mr  Robert  J  Martin,  -.vho  is  In  the  publlc-r.ccountlng  business,  be- 
lieved that  we  must  go  back  to  b«usic  and  moral  principles  of  our 
forefathers  and  this,  he  s;^id  meant  respect  for  the  limited-term 
tradition  of  President,  He  favored  leg.siation  that  would  preserve 
this  tradition  Dr  George  MaglU.  Presbyterian  minister  and  former 
college  president,  feared  the  psychology  of  an  attempt  at  legisla- 
tion unless  it  were  succcssful--but  he  believed  strongly  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  this  great  American  tradition. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  report  that  among  the  many  whom  I  con- 
sulted, and  these  included  prominent  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, I  found  almost  imanimous  sentiment  for  some  way  of 
guard:ng  the  office  of  the  Chief  Mai?istrate  of  the  Nation  from  that 
Individual,  or  that  group  who  might  become  so  Impressed  with 
self-importance  as  to  t)e  impelled  to  use  the  vast  new  instruments 
of  power  for  self-lntrenchment  and  perpetuaticn  cf  tenure  to  the 
point  of  destroying  the  democratic  character  of  our  Republic, 

Nothing,  of  course,  has  done  so  much  to  arouse  this  sense  of 
alarm  and  consciousness  of  the  need  of  protection  as  recent  politi- 
cal developments  The  dreaded  third  term  i.s  no  longer  a  thing 
to  be  speculated  upon  academically.  I, ike  Hitler  and  Stalin,  it  has 
become  a  flcsh-and-blood  reality — and  is  regarded  by  many  as  an 
equally  great  menace  to  the  democratic  processes  of  our  civiliza- 
tion I  can  say  to  you  that  this  new  spirit  of  adventure  mas- 
querading in  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Indispensable  man  has 
added  wrinkles  to  the  brow-:  of  our  people  In  the  Middle  West 
We  out  that  way  are  rather  suspicious  of  the  idt  a  that  God  has 
created  or  ever  will  create  any  one  ordinary  mortal  whi  m  he 
endowed  or  equipped  especially  to  rule  all  ether  human  kind.  The 
grreat  Master  of  life  has  apparently  never  considered  any  man  as 
indispensable. 

What  I  may  say  to  you  gentlemen,  cloistered  here  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  where  vou  are  accustomed  to  hearing  learned  disserta- 
tions and  deep  philosophic  profundities,  may  indeed  seem  unor- 
thodox I  imagine  that  experience  would  cause  you  to  expect  me 
to  bring  the  repollshed  wortls  of  Wasiiington.  Jefferson.  Jackson, 
Grant.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Harrison.  Wilson,  and  ethers  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  forcibly  upon  this  matter  of  Presidential  tenure 
I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead.  I  shall  bring  you  the 
words  of  men  who  have  never  been  President  nor  who  ever  exjiect 
to  t)e  President,  but  who  have  as  much  stake  In  the  bylanes  of 
American  democracy  as  any  of  these  men  ever  had  I  bring  you  the 
words  of  men  whose  voices  have  never  been  cultured  In  the  class- 
rooms of  Harvard,  but  whose  Judgments  have  been  whetted  by  hard 
knrcks  on  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Middle  West.  I  bring  you  not 
the  voices  of  politicians  who  seek  office  or  pay  rollers  who  wish  to 
hold  onto  their  patronage  jobs,  b-it  the  earnest  views  of  honest 
men  who  want  a  chance  to  work  and  to  live  as  free  men  under  a 
government  that  will  guard  but  not  goad  them  These  people  may 
not  have  read  all  the  Marxian  and  neo-soclologlcal  literature  of 
the  latter-day  scientists,  but  they  do  know  that  they  want  to  keep 
their  Oovernnient  humble  In  its  service  and  subservient  to  the 
people  and  not  see  it  eventuate  into  a  cruel,  arrogant,  and  oppres- 


sive dictatorship  or  oligarchy.  They  believe  th.it  the  claim  to  In- 
dispcusability  (which,  of  course,  is  the  pretext  for  breaking  down 
the  ^ulis  of  our  third-term  tradition)  Is  spurious  because  such  a 
reason  is  voided  completely  by  the  high  uncertainties  of  life  itself. 
The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  her,-  today  and  gone  tomorrow  makes 
It  unwise  to  conclude  that  any  one  individual  Is  indispensable  to 
the  destinies  of  a  great  nation. 

I  say  this  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  false  equation  of  indlspensa- 
bllity  before  we  approach  the  main  reasons  upon  which  I  shall  base 
my  recommendation  for  legislation  to  limit  the  tenure  of  any  one 
individual  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  out-tanding  lac^  that  there  has  grown  up 
In  this  country,  as  the  result  of  the  action  and  the  expressions  of 
men  like  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others,  a  tradition  that  one 
man  shall  serve  no  more  than  two  terms  as  President  This  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwritten  law  or  an  unwritten  part  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  has  been  so  claimed  by  both  major 
parties  at  times  when  the  matter  of  a  third  term  has  seemed  to  be 
a  possible  threat  from  ei'her  side.  This  issue  was  raised  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  case  of  Grant  and  by  the  Republicans  in  the  case 
of   Cleveland. 

Men  dibtlngulshcd  for  their  scholarly  and  cultural  background, 
whose  understanding  runs  deep  In  the  phtlcscphles  of  govern- 
m.ent  and  in  the  legal  comprehension  of  our  own  constitutional 
structure,  have  appeared  before  this  ccmmlttco  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  review  the  historical  and  legal  aspect*  which  I  know  they 
have  presented  well.  I  come  to  you  as  an  ordinary  man  who  lives 
and  mingles  with  the  common  people  and  has  their  views  of  life. 

My  plea  for  legislation  that  will  restrict  the  time  which  any 
one  individual  may  serve  as  President  of  the  United  States  is 
simple  and  factual,  and  one  that  every  citizen  can  easily  under- 
stand, whether  or  not  he  may  be  versed  In  the  lore  of  tradition 
and  legal  history,  I  bring  you.  not  an  academic  argument,  but  a 
plea  of  emergency  based  upon  new  conditions  and  circtimstanccs 
that  have  arisen  during  particularly  the  last  8  years. 

I  bring  you  a  consensus  of  sentiment,  as  I  have  found  It.  which 
resolves  itself  into  widespread  apprehension  that  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  Government  large.ss  have,  during  the  last  few  year*,  and 
during  the  la.st  8  years  particul.u-ly.  been  extended  to  such  huge 
proportions  as  to  pl.ice  within  the  grasp  of  any  President  leverage 
that  he  could  easily  use  successfully  to  perpetuate  himself  in  of- 
fice indefinitely,  if  he  were  so  minded 

Mr  Roosevelt  hlm.self  has  stressed  the  peril  Inherent  In  these 
"new  Instruments  of  power"  which  he  said  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  person 

The  third-term  tradition  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  strong 
link  in  the  chain  of  checks  and  balances  which  guards  our  svsteni 
of  government  from  the  dynastic  and  despotic  penis  which  sooner 
or  later  have  infested  other  systems  of  government  throughout  the 
world  and  destroyed  the  individual  freedom  of  the  people. 

This  particular  safeguard  of  limiting  Presidential  tenure  by  law 
has  never  been  Incorporated  into  statute  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  various  reasons  Although  attempts  have  been  made  In 
that  direction  such  efforts  have  never  been  approved  by  both 
Houses.  But  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  the  emergent  condi- 
tions which  I  have  Just  cited  have  never  prevailed  before  when 
such  a  legislative  attempt  has  been  made.  It  Ls  likewise  true  that 
we  have  never  before  conscripted  for  a  peacetime  army  either, 
so  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been  done  does  not  argue  against  It 
now.  I  urge  upon  this  committee  the  Importance  of  vigorous  and 
immediate  action  that  will  protect  the  people  from  the  perils  that 
are  Inherent  in  a  continuous  process  of  Government  expansion 
where  there  is  no  legal  limitation  for  the  tenure  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate once  he  Is  in  office. 

No  better  way,  I  urge  r.pon  you,  presents  Itself  at  the  moment 
than  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  Individual  to  intrench 
himself  behind  the  Federal  Treasury  and  clothe  himself  with  the 
raimcul  of  perpetual   power  through   quadrennial   reelection. 

No  one  can  doubt  that,  under  these  new  conditions,  unless  seme 
legislative  safcguiud  be  placed  upon  the  possible  abuse  of  this 
leverage  which  in  this  n?w  aee  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ChUf  Executive,  it  will  not  only  lead  to  the  development  of  dan- 
gerou.s  machine  political  power  but  will  also  lead  inevitably  to 
harmful  regimentation  of  Industry,  agriculture,  and  our  whole  -.orlal 
structure.  It  would  sooner  or  later  hinder  human  initiative  and 
destroy  our  traditional  American  way  of  life, 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Loesch  general  chairman  cf  the  Church  League  of 
America,  whom  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
have  both  eulogized  editorially  as  "Chicago's  First  Clt.zen"  has 
added  the  following  statement  In  his  own  words  to  what  I  have 
said  In  this  general  resume. 

Referring  to  the  subject  which  this  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration,  Mr.   Loesch    says: 

"I  believe  his  [Senator  Blt.kesI  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  limit  the  Presidents  term  to  one  of  6  years  is  sov.rd, 

"I  think  the  amendment  cfTcred  by  some  other  Senator  and 
advocated  in  the  Republican  Partv  platform  to  limit  the  President 
to  two  terms  of  4  years  does  not  "meet  the  evil.  It  Is  history  that 
no  sooner  is  the  President  In  office  than  he  plans  for  a  second 
term  and  all  other  Intere-ts  of  the  public  are  subordinated  to  that 
end  Every  policy  Is  advocated  with  this  In  view  and  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  friends  in  office  And  that  holds  true  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  succeeds  a  President,  In  only  two  ca.ses.  that  cf  TTieodore 
Rooeevelt  or  Coolldge.  was  it  successful.  It  failed  with  Fillmore 
and  Johnson. 

"I  believe  the  6-year  term  Is  long  enough  to  shape  a  consistent 
policy  and  leaves  the  President  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to 
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the  duties  of  his  ofHce  and  leaves  him  free  of  the  pressure  to  work 
for  a  second  term  always  put  upon  him  by  those  in  olHce  or  party 
who  wish  to  profit   selfishly  by  place  and  power, 

"It  has  the  added  advantage  of  not  causing  a  business  upheaval 
every  4  years — S  gives  more  breathing  spell  and  saves  bvisinecss 
millions  of  dollars  of  loss  In  the  too  frequently  recurring  Presi- 
dential elections  " 

Dr,  Aimer  M  Pcnnewell.  pastor  of  St,  John's  Methodist  Church, 
Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Clergy  of  the  Clnirr  h 
League  of  America,  has  authorized  me  to  say  for  him  that  he 
believes  firmly  In  restricting  the  time  a  President  shall  serve  He 
favors  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  raihor  than  a  statutory 
law  because  the  latter  is  too  easily  repealed  He  would  favor 
limitation  to  two  terms  of  4  years  each  as  he  feels  that  it  is  well 
to  have  the  country  lake  stock  of  itself  each  4  years  Dr.  Pennewell 
feels  keenly  that  our  precedent  of  limited  tenure  for  the  Chief 
Executive  must  be  presirved. 

From  Bishop  Frank  E.  Wilson.  S.  T,  D,,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  and  cc-chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Clergy.  I  quote 
the  following  letter: 

"I  believe  it  would  be  very  advisable  for  some  decision  to  be  marie 
about  the  term  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
avoid  Just  such  sharp  questloiLS  as  are  now  arising  in  regard  to  a 
third  term  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  settle  down  to  a  single  term 
cf  6  years  fur  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  It  would  give  us  a  longer  term  of  stable  procedure  between 
elections,  with  less  frequent  national  upheavals  which  now  occur 
every  4  years. 

"2  It  would  give  an  administration  a  longer  period  to  develop  and 
work  out  a  national  policy. 

"3.  A  single  term  of  6  years  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
dynastic  administration  with  a  perpetual  claim  on  ruling  power. 

■•4  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  political  activity  aimed  toward 
reelection  and  allow  any  President  to  concentrate  on  the  immediate 
duties  of  administration. 

"Further  than  that,  I  believe  that  6  years  is  about  as  much  as 
any  man  .-Siould  be  called  upon  to  give  If  he  is  to  display  his  maxi- 
mum efficiency  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Presidential  duties. 

"I  shall  be  very  much  Interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  present 
proposals  " 

Fiom  a  Pre.sbyterlan  minister  In  Kentucky  I  quote: 

"I  favor  legislation  restricting  tenure  of  the  President  to  get  rid 
of  bad  Presidents." 

A  Baptist  minister  In  Omaha.  Nebr.,  says: 

"Certainly  we  should  have  legislation  restricting  the  tenure  of 
any  man  occupying  such  high  and  important  office  as  President.  I 
see  no  rea.son  m  the  world  why  a  third  term  Is  needed  " 

From  a  theological  seminary  professor  in  Pittsburgh.  I  quote: 

"My  bitter  opposition  to  a  third  term  is  not  motivated  by  political 
bias,  it  Is  rooted  in  a  deep  conviction  that  It  looks  in  the  direction 
of  life  tenure,  which  means  only  one  thing — dictatorship.  •  •  • 
I  would  gladly  vote  for  a  statutory  law  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  tenure  ol  office  to  one  term  of  6  years." 

From  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Wisconsin,  I  quote: 

"You  are  going  to  Washington.  May  the  Lord  bless  you.  My 
feeling  is  that  there  should  be  legislation  especially  In  times  of 
political  restlessness  and  confusion  like  ours.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
well  to  limit  it  to  two  terms." 

A  Methodst  minster  in  South  Dakota  says: 

"May  God  deliver  us  from  a  third  term." 

A  Lutheran  minister  from  Iowa  writes: 

"There  should  be  legislation  restricting  the  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dent He  should  be  limited  to  one  term  of  6  years  This  should 
not  exclude  reelection  after  an  interval  of  6  years  " 

I  could  contli^ue  the.se  quotations  indefinitely  from  both  clergy 
and  laymen,  but  the  expressions  I  have  given  will  serve  as  typical  of 
wide  sentiment  as  it  exists  today. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  KNOB  NOSTER  GEM 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best 
country  newspapers  in  Missouri  is  the  Knob  Noster  Gem, 
owned  and  publi.shed  by  a  very  brilliant  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Dan  Saults.  During  his  recent  illne.ss  the  news- 
paper was  temporarily  edited  by  a  very  able  young  man.  21 
years  old.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  in  Mis.souri.  by 
the  name  cf  Walter  James  Carr,  Jr.    At  that  time  he  wrote 


an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  draft  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  timely  and  so  pertinent,  coming  from  a  young  college 
man  of  his  age.  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCERNING    THE     DR-MT 

This  question  of  the  draft  Is  a  much  loo  radical  departure  from 
American  precedent  to  be  passed  over  lightly  without  sufficient 
debate,  A  calm  consideration  of  the  measure  without  any  wir 
hysteria  is  owed  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  If  the  draft  Is  un- 
necessary wc  don't  want  it,  A  few  brass  hats  in  the  Army  who 
have  long  wanted  conscription  have  told  us  the  voluntary  system 
is  inadequate,  Conirast  this  with  a  statement  recently  made  in 
the  Army  Recruiting  News,  This  statement,  incidentally,  was 
stricken  from  the  report  somewhere  along  the  line  before  anyone 
could  see  it.  And  no  one  would  have  ever  seen  it  if  Isolationist 
Senator  Blthton  K  Wheeler  had  not  dvig  up  the  evidence.  Rep<irted 
In  the  deleted  article  was  the  following:  "The  Army  recruiting 
program  as  a  whole  •  *  •  is  progressing  at  an  excellent  rate. 
Combined  results  to  date  •  •  •  are  ahead  of  schedule  orig- 
inally projected.  Total  enllstmients  during  June  were  highest  num- 
ber made  In  1  month  in  Army  s  peacetime  lii.--toiy.  An  appreciable 
increase  In  production  will  help  the  Army  to  another  new  high 
record  in  July," 

Today  even  before  the  Army's  big  advertising  campaign  has  swung 
Into  high  gear  recrxuts  are  coming  In  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1,000  a  day.  If  the  term  of  enlistment  were  reduced  to  1  year,  and 
the  basic  pay  brought  up  equal  to  or  slightly  better  than  that  given 
to  those  on  relief,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  rate  could 
not  be  tripled.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  Army  would  have  their 
400,000  new  men  needed  and  as  quickly  as  the  draft  could  provide 
them,  probably  quicker  than  equipment  could   be  provided. 

Of  course  we  can  fellow  the  other  alternative  and  do  away  wltli 
the  volunteer  system.  We  can  substitute  the  method  of  force  and 
compulsion.  We  can  draft  the  youth  of  the  country  and  destroy 
the  volunteer  spirit.  We  can  force  them  into  camps,  leaving  many 
of  them  disgruntled  and  thinking  they  are  being  prepared  for 
Europe's  slaughter  rather  than  American  defense.  We  can  draft  a 
large  number  this  fall  and  teach  them  how  to  march  and  how  to 
fire  ,30-caliber  rifles.  L'ut  we  can't  teach  them  how  to  run  tanks, 
how  to  shoot  big  guns,  or  even  how  to  fire  the  Gaiand  rifle:  in 
short,  we  cant  teach  them  how  to  fight  because  as  yet  we  have 
no  equipment  for  them.  We  wont  bave  this  equipment  for  months 
to  come  This  is  true  In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary.  Facts 
and  figures  bear  It  out. 

And  while  we're  discussing  the  draft  let's  remember  that  France 
had  universal  service  for  years  France  had  the  best  trained  army 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  when  the  test  came  the  spirit 
wasn't  there,  especially  among  the  officer  group;  and  more  im- 
portant, the  equipment  wasn't  there.  Why  can't  we  see  the  moral 
of  the  fall  of  France  and  the  rise  or  Germany?  Let's  begin  with 
a  small  well-equipped  force  and  strlv?  for  efficiency.  Then  let's 
expand  It  as  equipment  Is  made  ready  While  that  is  being  done 
let's  eliminate  the  large  amount  of  dead  wood  In  the  officer  class 
which  always  accumulates  during  peacetime.  At  the  same  time 
let's  democratize  our  army  as  was  done  in  both  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, where  officers  no  longer  look  on  enlisted  men  as  social 
inferiors,  and  where  officers  and  enlisted  men  use  the  same  wash- 
nx'm,  which  is  not  the  case  on  some  of  our  American  bombers. 
It's  a  strange  paradox  indeed  to  see  the  No  1  dictator  nation  with 
a  more  democratic  army  than  the  No.  1  democracy. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  draft  Remember  back  In  1917  when 
wc  had  the  first  draft  without  being  any  more  prepared  for  it 
than  we  are  today?  Influenza  got  more  of  our  soldiers  than  did 
bullets  in  France.  It  was  necessary  then,  but  It  Isn't  today. 
Admittedly  our  time  Is  limited,  but  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
England  will  hold  out  at  least  another  year.  This  would  give  the 
volunteer  system  time  to  function  and  also  give  us  time  to  get 
equipment.  But  even  if  England  doesn't  held  out  for  another  year, 
there's  nothing  much  we  can  do  about  It.  Our  men  drafted  Into 
camps  without  guns  aren't  going  to  frighten  Herr  Hitler  very  much. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  the  House  should  study  with  care  the  following  timely  and 
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fundamental  statement  of  ex-Senator  Robert  L.  Owen.    I 
am  pleased  to  include  it  here  with  my  remarks: 

MONETABT    INSTABIIJTT   AND   ITS    ECONOMIC   CON8BQUZNCE3 

(By  Robert  L.  Owen) 

The  monetary  unit  of  account  by  the  act  of  1792  was  made  the 
dollar  and  the  decimal  parts  thereof.  The  Constitution  authorized 
Congress  to  create  and  regulate  the  value  of  money. 

The  value  of  money  in  terms  of  other  property  depends  on  the 

•  volume  of  money  In  circulation  and  not  on  money  which  is  not  in 

circulation.     Dollars  not  only  comprise  the  unit  of  account  but  also 

the  medium  of  exchange  by  which  property  values  are  transferred 

from  cne  person  to  another. 

The  dollar  serves  also  as  a  storage  of  value  and  comprise  dollars 
which  are  hoarded  as  currency  and  as  demand  deposits,  dollars  which 
are  invested  as  an  Investment  In  time  deposits  and  savings  ac- 
counts, and  dollars  Invested  In  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate,  and  other 
forms  of  property 

When  the  dollars  are  stable  by  virtue  of  the  volume  of  dollars  In 
circulation  as  currtncy  and  demand  deposits,  then  there  is  stability 
in  the  value  of  Investments  of  all  of  the  above  types. 

When  the  volume  of  such  currtncy  and  demand  deposits  Is  In- 
flated or  expanded  so  as  to  Interfere  with  the  stability  of  the 
volume  In  circulation.  It  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  relative 
purchasing  power,  or  exchange  value  In  dollars,  of  real  estate  and 
all  other  forms  of  Investment. 

When  the  dollars  represented  by  currency  and  demand  deposits 
are  contracted  by  whatever  process,  such  as  the  contraction  of  bank 
loans  and  bank  Investments,  or  by  the  hoarding  of  currency  and 
demand  dep)csits.  the  reverse  takes  place,  affecting  the  value  of  real 
estate;  stocks,  listed  and  unlisted;  bonds;  and  the  earning  pjower 
of  money  through  interest  on  unemployed  money  falling  from  a 
normal  rate  to  an  abnormal  rate,  such  as  at  present. 

When  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  rises  above  the  normal 
amount  adequate  to  the  transaction  of  maximum  business  and  the 
employment  of  labor  It  has  the  effect  of  Impairing  and  diminishing 
the  purchasing  power  of  dollars  In  terms  of  commcxlitles  In  the 
wholesale  markets,  as  well  as  In  all  other  forms  of  property,  without 
any  advantage  to  the  economic  life  of  a  nation;  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  those  whose  investments  are  In  forms  of  dollars  Invested 
In  bonds  and  debts;  and  benefits  unjustly  and  unfairly  the  debtors 
who  would  be  able  to  liquidate  their  debt  by  the  transfer  of  property 
whose  value  had  been  abnornmlly  and  unjustly  Increased.  Con- 
traction of  the  money  supply  reverses  this  process  and  Is  unfair  to 
the  debtors,  destroying  the  value  of  their  real  estate,  their  Invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  often  In  bonds,  particularly  Ixjnds  of  domestic 
corporations  which  may  be  put  Into  bankruptcy  by  such  an  unjust 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  In  circulation.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  was  seen  In  the  destruction  of  values  by  the  con- 
traction of  1921  and  1932  up  to  date.  The  reverse  took  place  when 
money  was  unduly  expanded  In  the  stock  markets  for  speculative 
purposes,  which  culminated  In  1929.  when  stocks  reached  prices  far 
beyond  their  economic  value  through  an  Inflation  of  credits  em- 
ployed m  the  stock  markets.  From  1922  to  1932.  $50,000,000,000  of 
new  securities  were  sold  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  our 
domestic  corporations. 

It  seems  desirable  to  present  a  bird's-eye  picture  of  what  has 
taken  place  wiihin  the  last  20  years.  Ijecause  we  now  have  depend- 
able statistics  collected  together  by  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
at  great  expense  and  time  and  labor.  These  statistics  are  of  su- 
preme Importance  in  demonstrating  the  enormous  losses  due  to 
monetary  instability,  which  has  re.sulted  In  losses  of  actual  pro- 
duction and  a  failure  to  achieve  equally  great  advantages  through 
maximiun  production  under  a  stabilized  system.  There  is  presented 
below  a  table  for  the  last  20  years; 

1.  The  volume  of  check  money  debited  on  the  books  of  all  the 
banks  in  billions.  Since  this  check  money  transacts  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  monetary  business  of  the  country,  the  currency  in  cir- 
culation Is  not  inserted  In  the  table  because  of  Its  comparative  un- 
importance in  understanding  what  has  taken  place. 

2  Value  of  stocks.  Violent  fluctuations  of  the  value  of  stocks  Is 
emphasized  when  the  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  stocks,  listed. 
has  Increased  Is  observed,  going  from  about  200.000.000  shares  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Eitchange  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
and  reaching  about    1450.000.000  000  In   1939. 

3.  National  Income,  in  terms  of  billions  with  one  decimal  point, 
shows  tbe  manner  In  which  national  Income  rises  and  falls  with  the 
volume  of  dollars  In  actual  circulation. 

4  All-commodity  index  or  price  level,  while  rising  and  falling 
with  the  volvime  of  dollars  in  circulation  was  not  affected  in  the 
same  degree  in  the  years  1927-29  because  the  expansion  of  credit 
was  almost  exclusively,  to  the  extent  of  about  $14  000.000  000.  in 
the  operatif-as  in  securities.  In  stock  speculation,  in  brokers'  loans, 
and  in  foreign  money  brought  to  America  for  speculative  purposes. 

5.  Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  wholesale  com- 
modities. It  Is  always  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  all-commodity  Index, 
or  so-called  price  level  The  standard  price  level  of  1926  was  estab- 
lished at  100  on  a  basis  of  $64,700,000,000  required  to  pay  for  the 
entire  volume  of  commodities  moving  through  the  wholesale 
markets  for  that  period  It  represents  a  volume  of  money,  and 
this  should  be  kept  clearly  In  mind  as  the  basis  of  the  Index  of  the 
so-called  price  level  It  represents  the  total  annual  price  cf  784 
commodities  moving  In  the  wholesale  primary  markets  and  is  not 
concerned  with  individual  prices  but  only  with  the  gross  value  In 
dollars  of  all  commodities  moving  in  the  wholesale  primary 
markets. 


6.  Ordinary  revenues  of  the  United  States,  profoundly  affected  by 
these  conditlon.s  as  will  appear  from  the  record. 

7.  Experts,   affected   In   like   manner. 

8.  Imports,  affected  in  like  manner. 
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National  income  up  to   1929  is  pstimate<i  by  the  National  Riirrau  of  Economic 
Rps«irch.  ao'l  hy  th--  department  of  Commerce  for  suct-ee'1'ne  years. 

Soiirces:  Biirf-ai)  of  K'-search  sn<l  StatLsticsof  the  Boanl  of  (Jovernorsof  thi>  Fe  lera 
Keserve  tiysP'tn.  Ueparlment  of  Commerce,  .National  Boreau  of  Economic  KcsoarLh, 
Vturt'ook  for  li^Oo(  the  New  York  Stotk  Exchange. 

We  have  no  annual  record  for  the  value  of  real  estate  but  the 
Cen.sus  report  for  1922  shows  the  value  of  real  estate  with  Improve- 
ments at  $176.000. 000.000.  falling  to  $126,000,000,000  In  1932.  and  to 
$110,000,000,000  In  1937      It  is  probably  at  about  the  same  figure  new. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  losses  above  set  forth  in  national  in- 
come for  the  years  following  1929  have  exceeded  $200,000,000  000.  if 
1929  Is  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  year  Dependable  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  normal  growth  of  productive  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  20  years  had  averaged  4  percent,  until  the 
catastrophe  of  1929  Potential  Improvement  due  to  Increa.sed  elec- 
tric energy,  lncrea.sed  production  of  steam,  improved  machinery,  and 
the  growth  of  invention  Justifies  the  estimate  that  4  percent  would  be 
a  normal  Increase  under  conditions  of  monetary,  economic,  and 
financial  stability. 

The  last  20  years  have  demonstrated  the  Incapacity  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  however  patriotic  and  well-intentioned, 
to  stabilize  our  economic  and  financial  system  Our  500,000  domestic 
corporations  have  no  adequate  power  to  cooperate  In  control  of  the 
monty  supply,  and  they  have  no  duty  imposed  upon  them  to  attempt 
regulating  the  value  of  money  The  only  power  adequate  to  meet 
this  responsibility  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  using  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which  has  the  power 
to  expand  and  contr.ict  the  volume  of  money,  and  to  regulate  the 
value  thereof  by  regulating  the  volume  which  may  be  required  at 
any  given  time  for  maximum  production  It  may  be  fairly  said  that 
everybody  In  the  United  States  who  has  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  favors  monetary,  financial,  commercial,  and 
social  stab:lity.  all  of  which  are  interdependent,  and  all  of  which  can 
be  stabilized  by  the  Congress  establishing  a  stable  monetary  policy. 
In  which  a  ceiling  would  be  established  beyond  which  the  all-com- 
modity index  should  not  rise,  and  a  floor  below  which  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  the  commodity  market  should  not  fall.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  legislative  mandate  properly  Imple- 
mented and  under  the  Instruction  and  direction  of  the  Congress 
through  a  statute  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  modified  as 
events  Justify. 


William  B.  Bankhead 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  story  of 
the  life  of  the  late  Speaker  Baiochead,  as  told  by  him  to  Mr. 
William  H.  Hendrix.  published  in  the  September  number  of  a 
magazine  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
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The  story  Is  as  follows: 

I  From    True    Story    Magazine    for    September    1940] 

:M    PaOtJD   TO  BS  A   POLTTICIAN 

(By  the  Honorable  William  B   Bankhtad,  for  24  years  Congressman    i 
from  Alabama,  and  since  1936  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  as  told  to  William  H.  Hendrix) 
A  little  while   ago  a   man  from  my  home   district  came  to  my 
office  weighted  down  with  wtje.     He  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man  whom  I  have  known  since  his  youth.     He  related  to  me  how 
his   small   business,   a   little   store  he   had    operated    in   his   spare 
time  from  farm  work,   had  gone  to  pot.     Two  years  of   poor  crops 
had  put  him  far  In  arrears  with  his  mortgage.     Lately,  he  had  had 
much   sickness  in  hl.s  family,  climaxed  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Bills   due    the    doctor   and    undertaker    were    unpaid.     Crushed    by 
his   staggering    burdens,    he    despaired   over    the    frustration   of    his 
early  ambition  to  get  a  college  education  and  prepare  himself  for 
a   career. 

It  appeared  that  about  all  the  111  fortune  that  could  come  to 
a  man  had  been  visited  upon  him.  As  we  sat  and  talked.  It  .soon 
became  clear  that  he  had  not  come  to  me  for  advice  on  where 
to  get  financial  assistance.  It  was  simply  that  he  was  in  a 
desperate  state  of  mind,  and  wanted  to  unburden  his  heart  to 
someone  who  would   tinderstand. 

It  dldn  t  take  me  very  long  to  discover  that  this  man's  most 
unfortunate  lo.ss  was  not  financial:  that  debt  was  not  his  greatest 
danger.  He  had  lest  faith  in  himself — and  that  is  the  worst  bank- 
ruptcy that  can  come  to  any  person.  His  faith  In  the  eternal  good- 
ness of  things  was  shattered. 

As  I  listened  to  him  unfold  his  unhappy  story.  I  found  myself 
comparing  it  with  some  experiences  of  my  own  which  closely 
paralleled  some  of  his.  His  economic  reverses  brought  to  mind 
that  gloomy  ni^ht  when  I  realized  that  my  first  8  months  as  a 
lawyer  had  brought  me  exactly  $64  in  income  His  bitterness  over 
his  failure  to  obtain  an  education  reminded  me  of  the  burning 
desire  of  my  own  youth  and  early  manhood  for  a  theatrical  career, 
and  all  but  Irresistible  yearning  that  I  abandoned  only  because  lor 
me  to  have  gone  on  the  stage  would  have  broken  my  mother's 
heart. 

And  when  he  described  his  grief  and  sense  of  utter  hopelessness 
when  his  wife  died,  there  came  to  me  vivid  memories  of  that  dark 
and  awful  day  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  when  my  own 
first  wife  died,  shortly  after  our  second  wedding  anniversary.  Not 
only  was  I  bowed  with  the  sorrow  that  came  with  the  loss  of  my 
ijeloved  companion,  but  I  faced  the  challenge  of  a  mighty  prob- 
lem— caring  for  two  infant  daughters.  Eugenia.  1  year  old;  and 
Tallulah,  3  weeks  old. 

And  so  I  tried  to  prescribe  for  this  man's  need  the  thing  that 
sustained  me  in  my  own  Gethsemane — faith  Faith  came  to  me 
as  a  blrthrlLiht,  and  has  been  increased  with  the  understanding  the 
years  have  brought  me.  Faith  In  God,  In  ones  nation,  and  in 
ones  self  That  is  a  rugged  anchorage  that  will  withstand  any 
storm  It  Is  a  thing  that  can  be  defended  with  logic  and  proved 
by  every  test  that  time  has  provided.  In  that  cruel  hour,  to  me 
my  faith  In  God,  my  reliance  in  His  providence,  brought  comfort 
and  strength  to  bear  my  grief;  my  lalth  In  myself  steeled  me, 
steadied  me  to  face  the  task  of  carrj'lng  on. 

As  I  thus  coun.selcd  with  my  troubled  friend.  I  could  almo.st  feel 
the  change  taking  place  within  him,  as  he  struggled  to  regain  his 
grip  on  himself  Since  then,  I  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction 
that   he  is  making  a  splendid,  courageous  come-back. 

Circumstances  of  our  family  in  my  earliest  childhood  planted 
firmly  in  my  heart  the  fundamental  value  of  simule  faith  in  a  way 
that  few  children  today,  I  am  afraid,  have  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence     Faith  was.  indeed,  the  only  capital  we  posse.s.sed 

I  was  born  in  1874.  Tlie  chaos  and  poverty  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  still  gripped  the  region  Luxuries  were  all  but  unknown. 
Those  of  us  who  pos.se.^sed  the  bare  necessitle.'*  felt  thankful.  When 
I  hear  people  today  complaining  of  some  little  obstacle,  the  lack 
of  some  little  thing  that  they  want  but  cannot  afford.  I  am  moved 
to  smile  at  their  plight,  as  compared  to  that  which  every  family 
faced,  back  In  the  dawn  of  my  recollection. 

My  father  was  a  Confederate  Army  captain  He  returned  from 
the  war  to  our  little  plantaticn  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  nothing 
to  start  with  Conditions  were  primitive.  How  well  I  remember,  as 
a  little  tot.  hearing  my  father  and  mother  talk  of  the  privation  that 
was  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  everyone.  After  dinner  they  would  sit 
under  the  dim  glow  of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  discuss  their  problems. 
And  yet.  they  never  gave  up — they  kept  alive  the  spark  of  faith  to 
light  the  path  of  hope 

My  mother  combined  the  piety  of  Methodism,  which  she  had 
embraced,  with  the  more  rigid  disciplinary  philosophy  of  Presby- 
terlanlsm  in  which  she  was  bred.  So  It  was  that,  as  soon  as  I  was 
large  enough  to  toddle  around.  I  waa  taught  both  by  example  and 
by  more  painful  and  direct  methods  that  I  had  best  toddle  straight. 
Our  home  was  at  Moscow.  In  Lamar  County.  Ala  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  cotton  fields  and  swamplands  There,  people  Just 
tolled  and  prayed  and  hoped.  Though  ever>t)ody  had  but  little, 
their  wants  were  lew  and  on  the  whole  I  believe  we  managed  to 
get  abt)Ut  as  much  wholesome  enjoyment  out  of  life  as  most  people 
get  today 

It  was  there  in  the  hills  that  I  got  my  first  taste  of  school  life. 
As  soon  as  I  was  sturdy  enough,  I  began  walking  3  miles  down 
a  muddy  pathway  to  a  log  schoolhouse  School  terms  were  3 
months  "long— If  good  luck  prevailed  and  the  patrons  could  scrape 
up  the  fundi  to  pay  a  teacher. 


It  was  there  at  my  birthplace,  too,  that  the  first  public  honor 
was  conferred  on  me.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  ride  a  mule  to  town  to 
get  our  mall  and  that  of  our  neighbors.  I  recall  hearing  my 
father  say  that  I  wasn't  as  large  as  the  tiny  saddle  that  I  sat 
upon;  but  to  be  entrusted  with  such  an  Important  task  was  glory 
enough  for  me. 

When  I  was  7,  the  first  definite  upturn  came  In  the  family 
fortunes.  My  father  was  made  head  of  the  Alabama  prison  system. 
We  left  our  farm  home  In  an  ancient,  creaky  covered  wagon, 
which  was  the  only  transportation  system  I  had  ever  known,  and 
set  out  for  Wetumpka.  where  father  would  be  stationed.  We  left 
the  wagon  at  Tuscaloosa  to  take  the  train.  Here  I  got  my  first  look 
at    a   locomotive,   and    It    was   days   t>efore   that    thrill    wore   olT 

This  was  in  1881  My  father  direct.ed  the  prison  system  4  years. 
In  those  years  I  played  among  and  talked  with  the  convicts — that 
is.  the  tru.stles  who  were  permitted  limited  freedom  In  the  open 
where  I  played  I  used  to  tell  my  friends  that  I  spent  4  years  In 
the  penitentiary  very  early  In  life. 

My  father  was  .seriously  concerned  with  prison  conditions,  and 
I  can  say  with  considerable  pride  that  he  launched  the  move 
toward  prison  reform  in  the  State  and  helped  direct  attention 
I  to  the  need  for  reform  In  other  States.  I  am  positive  that  It  was 
his  ceaseless  discu.ssicn  in  cur  home  with  mother  about  this  or 
that  improper  condition  that  first  interested  me  In  public  reform 
generally. 

I  recall  especially  one  episode  of  those  childish  years  which 
emphasizes  the  concern  of  my  parents  to  implant  in  my  mind  a 
sen.se  of  fundamental  values  It  was  the  matter  of  my  friendship 
With  Old  Silas. 

Old  Silas  was  a  trusty  I  never  knew  what  his  full  name  was. 
He  was  doing  a  stretch  for  stealing  a  horse.  I  guess  I  heard  him 
tell  his  story  a  hundred  times.  According  to  his  version,  he 
swapped  horses  with  a  sharper  who  victimized  him.  exchanging 
a  nearly  blind,  spavined  worthless  animal  for  Silas'  own  excellent 
nag. 

Realizing  he  had  been  swindled,  Silas  resolved  to  right  the  wrong. 
He  inquired  around  and  discovered  the  sharp  trader  lived  two 
counties  away  and  habitually  made  his  swapping  foraj's.  victimiz- 
ing easy-going  farmers  So.  under  cover  of  darkness,  Silas  went 
and  reswapped,  getting  back  his  own  good  horse  and  leaving  the 
worthless  animal  in  the  swindler's  stable. 

Silas  contended  that  all  he  had  done  was  right  the  wrong  that 
had  been  done  him  But  his  act  didn't  .square  with  the  statutes, 
so  Silas  was  doing  a  term  for  larceny.  One  day  I  had  some  pepjjer- 
mint  stick  candy  and  proffered  Silas  a  stick.  He  accepted  it 
gratefully,  and  told  me  It  was  the  first  candy  he  had  tasted  in 
years. 

I  felt  that  perhaps  I  had  transgressed  by  this  chummy  act.  for  I 
was  not  supposed  to  be  too  friendly  with  the  prisoners.  And  so  at 
dinner  (we  called  it  supper  then)  I  told  my  parents  what  I  had  done. 
But  my  fear  was  groundless.     I  was  not  scolded. 

My  mother  said  to  me,  "Now,  Will,  that  was  all  right.  Maybe 
Silas  is  telling  the  truth  about  how  he  got  into  trouble.  But  even 
If  he  Is  telling  the  truth,  he  still  did  wrong,  and  he  Is  now  paying 
the  debt  because  he  sinned.  But  remember,  like  all  sin.  his  may 
be  forgiven.  If  he  has  faith  in  God  and  mends  his  ways." 

My  father  nodded  in  agreement  and  added  the  remark,  typical  of 
his  comment  In  those  days.  "It's  high  time  we  began  thinking  as 
much  about  what  these  men  will  be  like  when  they  leave  here  as 
we  do  about  how  to  keep  them  busy  while  they  are  here." 

There  you  have  a  picture  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  my  earliest 
viewpoints  were  formed — the  twinned  reliance  on  God's  eternal 
goodness  and  the  acceptance  of  man's  responsibility.  A  thorough 
consciousness  of  this  relationship.  I  am  sure,  will  help  us  solve  our 
problems  today  Just  as  it  gave  our  forbears  the  strength  and  will  to 
conquer  forests. 

When  I  was  11 — In  1885 — father  quit  his  prison  post  and  moved 
to  Fayette,  which  was  to  be  my  home  until  I  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  We  established  our  home  there  because  father  had  determined 
to  try  for  Congress,  and  Payette  was  the  hub  of  the  district.  It  was 
from  there  that  father  first  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  served  20  years,  then  rounded  out  his  public  service  in  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  nominating  convention  back  In  1885,  the 
first  political  conclave  in  which  I  had  a  part  Politics  was  a  wild, 
untamed  thing  In  that  era.  The  courthouse  where  the  convention 
was  held  was  thronged  with  Confederate  veterans  Most  of  the  dele- 
gates were  veterans.  The  crowd  had  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and  plenty 
of  noise  When  the  argument  would  grow  heated  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants usually  let  out  a  wild  rebel  yell  and  hurled  his  hat 
through  the  open  window  Into  the  courtyard.  This  gesture  was  the 
Signal  for  general  pandemonium. 

Because  I  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  convention.  I 
naturally  was  known  to  all  the  delegates,  and  by  noon  of  the  opening 
day  they  were  calling  me  Will,  and  I  strutted  with  Importance.  And 
It  was  right  there  that  I  was  guilty  of  the  only  corrupt  practice  of 
my  political  life.  Believe  It  or  not.  but  I  shall  confess  it  right  now: 
I  was  mixed  up  in  bribery,  and  let  him  who  will  make  the  most  of  It! 
The  convention  was  deadlocked.  I  was  playing  under  a  tree.  Just 
outside  the  chamber  where  the  delegates  were  arguing,  sweating, 
and  not  getting  anywhere  with  their  nominating.  Late  one  after- 
noon a  delegate  approached  me  as  I  was  eating  a  pear.  We  liad 
several  trees  in  our  yard,  laden  with  fruit. 

"Listen,  Will,"  the  delegate  whispered  to  me,  "If  youll  bring  me 
half  a  bushel  of  them  pears  tomorrow  morning,  we'll  nominate  your 
daddy — sure!  " 
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/  Next  morning  I  was  on  the  job  bright  and  early  with  the  bag  rf 
^  pears.  Finally  my  co-consplrator  arrived.  He  gave  me  a  knowing 
wink,  accepted  the  p<>ars  and  disappeared  In  the  chamber.  Mind 
you.  I  hactu  t  spoken  a  word  to  father  or  mciher  about  my  deal 

An  hour  after  the  conveni.ion  assembled  that  morning,  the  dead- 
lock was  broken  Pickens  County  swiirhod  Its  vctes  to  father,  thus 
nominating  him.  I  was  playing  outside  the  window  when  the  dele- 
gate wh<jm  I  had  6ribed  leaned  out  and  yelled  to  me: 

••All  right.  Will,     Your  dadctys  got  it!" 

Our  home  was  quite  a  d. stance,  but  I  don't  believe  that  Nurml 
today  could  excel  the  speed  with  which  I  dashed  home  to  mother. 
I  burst  In  en  her  as  she  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  screaming  at  the 
top  of  my  limgs:  "Daddy's  got  It!"  That  was  ail  that  mattered  In 
the  world.  It  seemed  to  me  then. 

But  I  began  to  feel  worried  about  the  pear  episode,  and  so  at 
dinner  I  confessed  my  sin.  Instead  of  a  spanking,  my  father 
laughed  uproariously. 

"All  you're  guilty  of  Is  cheating  yourself!"  he  chortled.  "The 
fellow  you  gave  the  pears  to  asked  me  yesterday  If  he  might  have 
some.  I  was  too  bu-sy  to  bother  with  it.  and  told  him  to  see  you 
and  make  a  deal  Now.  if  you  hadn't  been  such  a  poor  trader  you 
could  have  got  a  quarter  or  30  cents  from  him.  This  way.  you  didn't 
get  anything." 

So  father  went  to  Congress  in  1886.  and  I  began  a  crowded 
schfiol  program  Fayette  had  a  one-room,  two-teacher  school  with 
a  high-sounding  name — the  Fayette  Male  and  Female  Academy — 
which  had  pupils  of  all  ages  from  6  to  25. 

It  was  In  my  last  year  In  this  school,  when  I  was  14.  that  I 
had  an  experience  which  I  want  to  set  down  here.  Now.  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  good  practice  for  anyone  to  go  about  "wearing  his 
religion  on  his  sleeve."  so  to  speak  But  I  do  believe  so  sincerely 
that  religion  is  an  essential  to  character  that  I  wish  to  say  for 
the  record  that  I  embraced  it  early  and  have,  throughout  my  life, 
been  happy  that  I  did  so. 

It  was  at  an  old-fashioned  revival.  'We  called  It  "the  big  meet- 
ing" back  then.  Evangelism  with  a  direct  appeal  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  and  it  was  In  this  setting  that  I  went  forward  and 
united  with  the  church.  For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  my  church.  Much  of  the  time  I  have  been 
a  steward,  or  assisted  in  some  other  official  capacity  Often  I  am 
called  upon  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  or  to  lead  In  a  prayer  serv- 
ice These  things  I  regard  as  so  close  to  the  heirt  of  America,  so 
vitally  Important  as  a  basis  of  our  national  greatness  that  I  am 
thankful  to  have  performed  my  own  humble  role  In  the  ranks  of 
those  who  believe  In  God  and  regard  Him  as  the  true  source  of 
all  that  Is  good  and  worthy  for  humankind 

I  finished  at  the  Fayette  school  and  entered  the  University  of 
Alabama  when  I  was   15 

It  was  at  the  university  that  my  desire  for  a  theatrical  career 
first  flamed.  Though  I  was  quite  young  In  years  when  I  matricu- 
lated, my  entire  life  had  been  spent  In  an  atmosphere  of  grim. 
practical  reality,  and  I  was  pretty  seasoned  for  my  age. 

And  as  my  thoughts  began  to  center  on  the  future,  I  could  see 
nothing  for  me  except  a  stage  career. 

This  desire  grew  and  became  more  Intense  as  I  progressed  with 
my  college  work.  Hungrily  I  read  the  classics  of  the  drama  In 
my  room  I  would  enact  the  great  roles  as  I  anticipated  doing  before 
audiences  in  a  few  years.  And  the  thrill  came  when  I  almost  felt 
that  I  could  hear  the  applause. 

My  father  disapproved  the  Idea,  which  was  discouraging  But 
It  was  mother's  adamant  "No"  that  forced  me.  unwillingly  and  un- 
happily, to  put  the  urge  aside,  for  the  time  being  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  I  was  abandoning  the  one  thing  that  beckoned  me  to 
success.  How  ardently  the  young  heart  Is  set  when  It  yearns  for 
something. 

But  mother  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  my  going  on  the  stage. 
She  didn't  say  It  In  those  words,  but  I  know  she  felt  that  the 
theater  was  an  abiding  place  for  sin.  Her  heart  was  set  upon  my 
becoming  a  lawyer.  Already,  in  her  own  mind,  she  was  forming 
her  own  hopes  for  my  future.  Later  in  life  I  was  to  know  that  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  my  taking  my  place  in  public  service.  And 
still  more  years  later.  I  was  to  realize — or  at  least,  believe — that 
whatever  dramatic  talents  I  {jossessed  found  a  more  beneficial  out- 
let on  the  great  stage  of  life,  in  the  labors  I  have  followed,  than 
could  have  been  provided  In  the  theater. 

I  was  In  the  class  of  '93.  a  class  that  turned  out  a  number  cf 
graduates  who  were  destined  to  make  history  in  Alabama,  and  else- 
where. It  was  a  place  of  strict  discipline,  back  In  those  days.  It 
was  a  military  school,  and  early  curfew  was  the  rule  for  the  lads. 
There  was  no  hanging  around  the  streets — not  for  us  We  were 
in  cur  classrooms  punctually,  and  our  work  was  properly  done — 
or  the  prexy  found  out  why  In  stern,  short  order.  Sundays  we 
marched  to  church,  then  marched  back  to  our  dormitories. 

I  played  fullback  on  the  university's  first  football  team,  an  aggre- 
gation that  started  early  building  a  reputation  for  its  "thin  red 
line."  I  was  center  fielder  on  the  old  baseball  nine,  and  took  a  hand 
in  track  events,  too. 

But  I  suppose  it  was  more  prophetic  of  what  I  was  destined  to 
become  that  I  was  active  In  debating,  and  once  won  the  college 
medal  for  oratory.  I  was  active  in  fraternity  affairs,  belonged  to 
the  literary  society,  and  helped  get  out  the  first  college  annual. 

When  I  finished  in  Tuscaloosa,  I  yielded  to  my  family's  advice 
and  went  to  Georgetown  to  study  law.  I  finished  In  the  class  of 
1895.  returned  to  Payette,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  I  started 
my  law  practice  in  HuntsvUle.  In  the  office  of  the  good  Judge  William 
Richardson,  who  for  many  years  was  a  Member  of  Congress. 


E  ght  months  after  starting  out  as  a  lawyer.  I  added  up  my  ac- 
counts. It  was  then  I  faced  the  somber  fact  that  my  earnings  had 
been  Just  exactly  $64  And  If  that  slow  start  wasn't  discouraging 
enough  to  a  budding  barrister,  there  still  was  the  haunting  memory 
cf  my  first  case  in  court 

Picture  this:  My  first  case  was  tried  before  a  Negro  Justice  of  the 
peace.  I  don't  remember  all  the  details,  but  it  was  some  litigation 
Involving  a  blind  mule      And  I  lost  It. 

It  was  a  pretty  sorry  spectacle  when  I  added  It  all  up.  So  I 
decided  that  greener  pastures  lay  elsewhere.  I  had  a  few  dollars 
If  ft  from  earnings  as  clerk  to  some  of  father's  congres-slonal  com- 
mittees while  I  was  a  student  at  Georgetown.     I  went  to  New  Ycrk. 

Scon  after  reaching  New  York — this  was  the  autumn  of  1896- -I 
had  my  final  wrestling  match  with  my  stage  ambitions  and  put 
theatrical  hopes  behind  me  forever. 

I  had  discovered  that  the  path  to  legal  recognition  in  New 
York  wa-s  more  difficult  than  I  had  imagined.  Many  other  young 
law  graduates  were  on  hand,  as  I  was.  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
likely  opening  I  found  that  a  long,  poorly  paid  apprenticeship  was 
a  requirement  These  di.sapp>olntments  brought  a  new  decision: 
After  all.  what  I  wanted  to  be  was  an  actor,  not  a  law^'er. 

While  I  contemplated  the  struggle  that  a  law  career  would 
require.  I  canvassed  the  opportunities  to  get  started  on  the  stage. 
It  was  here  that  the  yearning  burned  with  new  Intensity — I  must 
go  ahead  and  act.  I  resolved  I  so  wrote  to  my  mother  I 
reasoned  that  I  was  now  mature,  my  academic  education  complete; 
I  must  find  myself  work  of  a  kind  that  I  craved.  Just  then  I  saw 
a  newspaper  advertisement  which  seemed  lo  have  been  written 
directly  In  quest  of  me — a  Boston  dramatic  company  wanted  a 
young  man  with  a  Southern  accent. 

I  rushed  to  Boston  and  saw  the  manager  of  the  company  on  a 
Saturday  We  read  the  .  crlpt  of  the  play,  which  I  liked  tre- 
mendously. He  talked  to  me  a  long  time,  then  engaged  mc.  and 
told  me  to  report  Monday  for  rehearsal.     I  was  hired  at  last 

Sunday  morning  came  and.  with  it.  a  special-delivery  letter  from 
mother  It  was  her  final  plea  to  me  to  abandon  my  stage  plans. 
Between  the  Iine.s.  which  were  plenty  emphatic,  I  could  read  a 
deep)er  meaning  I  realized  that  it  would  break  her  heart  If  I  went 
against  her  wishes  I  never  shall  forget  that  Sunday  I  sat  there 
in  Boston  Common  most  of  the  day.  rereading  that  letter  and 
thinking  long,  long  thoughts.  But  when  evening  came  I  had 
made  my  decision      I  did  not  report  for  rehearsal. 

But  that  Sunday  I  made  a  resolution  that  appears  to  have  been 
prophetic.  I  promised  myself  that  if  ever  I  had  a  child  of  my 
own,  and  that  child  showed  a  desire  to  go  on  the  stage,  I  should 
never  oppose  Its  wish  I  often  recalled  that  pledge  in  later  years  as 
I  watched  Tallulah.  encouraging  in  her  the  flowering  of  the  spark 
that  had  been  denied  expression   in  me 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I  abandoned,  too.  my  plan  to 
establish  myself  in  law  in  New  York.  Both  my  father  and  my 
brother  were  Insisting  on  my  return  to  my  native  State,  pointing 
out  to  me  the  opportunities  that  I  had  at  first  overlooked  And  so 
it  was  that  I  returned  to  Alabama,  with  my  law  books,  rather  than 
my  banjo,  on  my  knee.  In  Huntsville,  I  became  a  partner  In  a  law 
firm. 

It  was  In  Huntsville  that  I  laid  the  foundation  for  what  became  a 
lifetime  In  the  public  service.  It  was  there  that  I  first  devoted 
serious  thought  to  public  service — politics,  if  you  prefer  that  term. 
I  served  as  city  attorney  there.  I  went  to  the  State  legislature 
from  there,  and  I  served  as  solicitor  of  the  fourteenth  Judicial  cir- 
cuit. But  more  Important  than  those  early  posts  was  that  there  my 
first  great  happiness  was  to  be  attained. 

It  was  while  In  Huntsville  that  I  met  my  first  wife,  Ada  Eugenia 
Sledge  Her  home  was  in  Memphis,  but  she  was  staying  in  the 
Huntsville  area  at  the  time. 

The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  was  much  the  same,  I  take  it,  then 
as  now.  except  then  we  didn't  have  streamlined  automobiles  and 
ritzy  night  clubs  as  settings  for  our  wooing  We  strolled  In  the  soft 
moonlight  In  the  rural  levers'  lanes.  I  remember  one  park  par- 
ticularly. Just  off  the  downtown  area,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  a  small 
stream.  Often  we  talked  for  hours  there,  leaning  over  the  rail  be^'de 
an  old  Civil  War  cannon  that  still  was  kept  in  its  oripjnal  position. 
Its  mouth  pointing  toward  the  river.  And  I  remember  how  we  used 
to  gaze  down  on  the  water,  and  see  reflected  there  the  reall/.ation 
of  our  dreams  of  the  future  I  was  full  of  ambition  and  the  longing 
to  achieve,  restless  with  the  plans  that  stir  the  young  men  of  every 
era:  she  was  equaUy  ambitious  and  eager  to  help  in  the  attainment 
of  those  ambitions 

Our  friend-ship  developed  swiftly  into  love  We  shared  each 
other's  hopes  and  inclinations  In  an  Ideal  wav  I  remember 
with  what  delight  we  talked  of  the  future,  and  of  the  many  things 
we  hoped  to  do  that  would  make  our  lives  worth  while  to  'ur- 
selves,  and  of  value  to  the  world 

We  were  married  January  31,  1900.  In  Memphis  How  proudly 
I  carried  my  bride  back  to  Huntsville.  and  hew  I  rejoiced  when 
all  my  friends  were  entranced  with  her  beauty  and  delighted  with 
her  charm  and  capability. 

We  were  fortunate  In  our  brief  happiness  In  that   we  could   not 
know  how  short-lived  it  was  to  be      A  year  later,  Eugenia  was  born 
Then  one  more  year,  and  on  January  31.  1902    Tallulah  was  born. 
and  our  happiness  was  complete. 

But  our  Joy  was  destined  to  be  brief  For  my  wife  was  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  motherhood  by  giving  her  life  for  that  of 
her  child.  She  was  stricken  with  a  terrible  illness  shortly  after 
TaUulah   was  born.     In  3  weeks  .-^he  was  dead 

To  go  through  such  a  valley  of  anguish  as  confronted  me  then 
Is  not  only  a  supreme  test  of  one's  faith.     It  is  a  test  that  proves 
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the  necessity  of  having  such  faith.  Crushed  by  a  blow  that  was 
all  but  unbearable,  I  emc-ged  with  this  conviction :  I  not  only 
must  rise  above  my  grief  and  despair,  but  I  must  carry  on  with 
mere  courage  than  ever  the  task  that  the  will  of  God  had  made 
doubly  hard  by  taking  away  my  partner. 

My  mother  and  sister  came  to  the  rescue,  taking  care  of  my 
motherless  babies  Sad  and  lonely  years  followed  for  me.  but  I 
found  Joy  in  watching  the  children  grow  up.  and  In  the  thought 
that  I  would  always  seek  to  guide  them  Just  as  she  would,  had 
she  been  spared  My  loneliness  continued  through  13  unmarried 
years.  The  girls  were  growing  up  by  that  time,  starting  their  school 
careers 

In  1905,  3  years  after  Tallulah  was  born.  I  moved  to  Jasper, 
my  present  home,  and  entered  a  law  partnership  with  my  brother. 
John  This  law  partnership  continued  until  1916.  when  I  was 
first   elected  to  Conpress. 

It  was  in  1915  that  the  contentment  and  happiness  that  comes 
only  from  a  happy  hom-.-  life  was  mine  again  Florence  ArCcOuire, 
who  was  bo:n  in  my  old  home  town  of  Payette,  but  who  then  lived  In 
Jasper,  my  adopted  home,  came  into  my  life.  Her  presence  brought 
the  first  ray  of  sunshine  into  my  unhappy,  drab  existence  that  had 
been  there  since  that  desolate  hour  13  years  before.  Out  of  our 
companionship  there  soon  ripened  the  love  that  meant  a  newness  of 
life  for  me.  a  rebirth  of  hope,  a  new  charging  of  my  batteries  of 
faith.  To  make  the  prospect  more  pleasing  still,  my  children,  who 
were  "big  little  girls  "  now  loved  her  with  the  same  intense  devotion 
that  she  lavished  so  spontaneouslv  on  them. 

We  were  married  January  16.  1915.  Now,  If  I  took  time  to  make 
>  a  speech  right  here,  longer  than  any  I  ever  made  In  the  House,  I 
could  not  express  In  it  an  adequate  tribute  to  my  wife  She 
adopted  my  children  a.s  her  own.  helping  them  through  the  diificuit 
years  as  they  completed  their  education,  married,  and  established 
homes  of  their  own.  She  was  ever  their  counselor,  friend  and 
confidante  And  she  has  capably  and  lovingly  filled  that  need  that 
Is  denied  to  many  men  In  public  life.  She  has  made  a  real  home, 
whether  It  Is  here  in  Washington,  or  down  at  our  real  home  In 
Alabama  The  home  Is  the  most  important  cog  In  cur  labyrinth  of 
•civilization,  and  that  ours  Is  so  perfect  Is  a  tribute  to  my  wife. 
To  her  goes  all  the  credit.  And  around  her  cluster  the  happiest 
memories  of  mv  children.  She  shared  with  me,  always,  the  joy  of 
encouraging  Tallulah  as  she  started  out.  and  as  she  won  her  laurels 
on  the  staee  And  she  has  shared  with  me  In  tolling  over  every 
problem  that  has  come  since  we  have  been  together.  Truly.  In  the 
deepest,  truest  sense,  we  have  been  partners  In  the  Journey  through 
life;  and  as  partners  we  Joyously  face  together  whatever  the  future 
may  hold. 

The  year  after  our  marriage  I  entered  Congress  If  there  had 
been  any  lingering  disappointment  over  my  frustrated  stage  ambi- 
tions— which  there  was  not — ^my  appearance  on  the  national  stage 
would  quickly  have  overcome  It.  For  here  there  was  drama,  more 
than  any  stage  at  any  time  could  have  offered  It  was  Just  as  I 
was  cutting  my  teeth  as  a  Congressman  that  President  WUson 
came  to  us  with  his  resolution  that  put  us  into  the  war  Never, 
on  any  stage,  was  there  a  more  gripping  drama  than  the  President's 
appearance  there  en  the  floor  that  day.  There  have  been  many 
more  such  thrill-packed,  dramatic  moments  in  succeeding  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  role  In  this  greatest  of  all 
fhows  for  many  years  As  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  serving  my  district  and  taking  part  in 
legislation  for  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  Later,  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  a  position  of 
greater  power  Again,  as  leader  of  the  majority  on  the  floor.  It 
was  my  duty  to  look  beyond  the  fiery  debate  and  discern,  if  I 
could,  what  was  best  for  the  Nation  In  the  matter  under  discussion. 
As  Speaker,  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  matters  involv- 
ing even   more   responsibility. 

And  so  it  is  that,  remembering  my  early  stage  ambitions,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  missed  any  of  the  drama  of  life  by  abandoning  the 
world  of  make-believe  for  the  realm  of  reality  In  resp>on.se  to  my 
mother's  pleading  In.stead  of  repeating  through  life  the  lines 
written  by  Hreat  dramatists,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  write  the  lines, 
create  the  part«  and  enact  the  roles  myself  on  the  great  stage  of 
life.  I  can  only  hope  that  In  the  final  review  the  critics  will  be  able 
to  find  more  to  praise  than  to  censure. 

You  asked  me  what  is  the  most  Important  thing  the  years  have 
taught  me;  what  lesson  I  have  gained  from  my  own  experience  that 
I  would  pass  on  to  others  First.  I  would  say  that  the  years  have 
taught  me  the  Importance  of  keeping  unshaken  ones  faith  in  God, 
in  his  nation,  and  In  himself. 

As  to  politics,  public  service,  the  change  has  been  swifter,  faster, 
than  In  any  other  fleld  of  human  activity  "When,  as  a  youth.  I 
got  my  first  glimpse  of  Congress,  as  a  clerk,  politics  was  a  remote. 
impersonal  thing  to  most  citizens.  People  dl.scus.sed  politics  only 
at  election  time,  during  campaigns.  The  Government  was  a  thing 
far  removed  from  the  average  man's  daily  life  The  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  received  very  few  letters,  and  most  of  these  were 
requests  for  garden  seeds  Government,  to  the  layman,  meant  a 
distant  power  that  Jailed  post-office  robbers  and  collected  a  few 
taxes  when  money  was  needed. 

Contrast  that  liith  today.  Now,  there  Is  hardly  a  human  rela- 
tionship that  isn't  affected  In  a  dozen  ways,  directly,  by  some  gov- 
enmental  edict  or  regulation.  The  Government  today  has  to  do 
with  our  health,  our  education,  our  security,  our  Jobs.  It  builds 
highways  and  hospitals,  ha.s  to  do  with  pension';  and  bank  deposits. 
Ever^•thlng  we  do.  In  some  way  or  other,  involves  some  govern- 
mental agency;  local.  State,  or  national. 
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It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  this  is  so.  because  this  growing  Inti- 
macy between  the  Individual  and  his  Government  has  given  the 
individual  citizen  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  In  the  proper 
operation  of  his  Government.  Tills.  In  turn,  has  purged  the  evll.^ 
Elni.ster  practices  that  in  some  places  brought  the  word  "politics" 
into  bad  odor  a  generation  or  so  ago 

There  probablv  were  places,  stme  time  back,  when  political  bosses 
In  smcke-filled  back  rooms  had  much  corrupt  power  over  the  politi- 
cal set-up  But  today  the  field  of  politics  has  moved  from  those 
smoky  back  rooms  into  every  living  room  In  the  land.  The  people. 
themselves,  are  the  political  bosses  today,  and  that  is  a  healthy, 
happy  national  condition 

I  he  field  of  public  service  today  offers  more  than  it  ever  did  in 
the  past  to  the  young  men  afire  with  the  zeal  to  serve.  There  are  so 
many  more  things  being  done  by  our  governmental  units  today 
than  In  the  past  thr.t  there  is  a  new  chiillcnge  every  day  to  the 
man  who  wills  to  do  them. 

But  right  here  I  want  to  state  what  to  me  is  a  most  melancholy 
fact:  yet  one  for  which  I  do  not  .see  any  remedy  In  sight.  The  fleld 
of  politics,  public  service,  demands  more  from  a  man  and  gives 
less  in  return  than  any  other  field  of  human  effort. 

If  a  man  Is  honorable  and  .spurns  the  chance  to  profit  through 
the  machinations  of  political  position,  and  serves  through  his 
active  years  with  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  in  the 
evening  of  life  he  faces  a  period  of  living  without  resources — for 
he  certainly  hasn't  been  able  to  accumulate  a  fortune  from  a 
career  of  piibllc  service.  He  Is  thus  what  we  might  term  an  "eco- 
nomic lame  duck"  I've  seen  hundreds  of  them  in  my  time,  and 
they  are  tragic  reminders  of  the  fate  that  awaits  many  more,  I'm 
afraid. 

But  to  the  young  man  who  burns  with  the  desire  to  serve  his 
nation  and  his  fellows,  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  as  his  reward 
the  satisfaction  In  work  well  done,  the  field  of  politics  Is  more 
alluring  today.  I  believe,  than  at  any  time  In  the  past.  This  is 
true  because  there  is  more  worth-while  work  to  be  done  today  than 
ever  before,  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  man  with  the  will  to  serve. 
But  It  Is  no  place  for  the  man  who  covets  wealth  If  he  starts  out 
with  the  hope  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  then  politics  Is  not  the 
field  he  should  choose. 

I  can  s<iy  with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  that  I  have  been 
happy  over  my  own  opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation.  True.  I  am 
not.  ncr  shall  I  ever  be.  wealthy;  but  I  have  been  enriched  through 
the  years  with  that  compensation  that  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  one  is  doing  his  part  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  that  he  is 
plavlng  his  role  faithfully  and  humbly.  I  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  And  if  I  was  privileged  to  live  my  life  over  again  I  believe 
that  I  would  retrace  the  steps  very  much  as  I  have  taken  them. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word  my  own  philosophy,  gathered  through  the 
years,  I  would  put  it  In  one  phrase;  Keep  bright  and  shining  the 
lamp  of  faith  and   hope. 

Recently  I  was  talking  of  these  homely  fundamentals  to  a  young 
New  England  chap  uho  was  contemplating  a  career  In  p>olitlcs. 
Some  friend  of  his  father  had  advised  him  to  talk  to  a  veteran 
in  public  service  before  definitely  making  up  his  mind,  and  that 
is  how  he  happened  to  be  presented  to  me  for  the  Interview. 

I  went  over  the  fleld  with  this  young  fellow,  pointing  out  the 
really  marvelous  opportunity  that  politics  offers  today  to  the 
young  man  of  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that,  at  his  age.  most  young  fellows  are  thinking  more  of 
their  personal  fortunes,  rather  than  entering  what  is  often  a 
thankless  field. 

But  this  young  man  had  zeal.  He  was  of  a  religious  family, 
and  had  no  special  icnglng  for  wealth  and  position.  He  wanted 
really  to  serve. 

And  when  he  shook  off  my  warnings  and  persisted  in  his  con- 
tention that  he  really  wanted  a  political  start.  I  decided  perhaps 
he  was  too  cocky  and  might  be  successful,  and  go  "high  hat." 
That  Is  another  fatal  malady  that  sometimes  afflicts  men  In 
public  life  when  they  reach  high  places. 

So  I  cautioned  this  young  man  about  the  danger  of  getting  to 
believe  you're  good.  Or,  as  we  used  to  say  down  In  Alabama,  the 
danger  of  "getting  too  big  for  your  breeches." 

To  illustrate  my  point  that,  no  matter  how  high  one  goes, 
there's  always  somebody  ready  to  show  you  how  unimportant  you 
really  are.  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  own  homecoming  after  my 
election   to   the   Speakership. 

Now,  when  I  was  elected  Speaker  back  In  1936,  I  was  the  first 
Alabaman  ever  to  occupy  the  chair,  so  the  old  home  State  natur- 
ally felt  a  touch  of  pride.  And  the  fact  that  I  was  elected  unani- 
mously, the  first  man  ever  to  be  so  elected,  heightened  the  State's 
feeling  When  adjournment  time  came,  the  folks  back  home  de- 
cided to  put  on  a  welcome  celebration  that  would  be  a  corker. 

Everybody  In  my  home  district,  It  seemed  to  me,  was  there  In 
Jasper,  mv  home  town,  a  county  seat  of  six  of  seven  thousand  pop- 
ulation. The  whole  State  had  Joined  my  district  folks  in  staging 
the  party.  The  town,  and  the  highways  leading  into  it.  were  fes- 
tooned with  flags.  Barbecue  was  ready  to  serve  the  hungry  thou- 
sands The  National  Guard  was  out  In  Its  best  bib  and  tucker. 
Name  bands  were  on  hand  from  New  Orleans  and  Chicago.  The 
bovs  had  sent  a  special  streamlined  train  over  to  Birmingham  to 
pick  me  up.  and  bring  me  the  last  lap  of  the  Journey  In  style. 

About  noontime,  an  old  resident  of  the  hills,  away  above  the 
town,  appeared  on  the  principal  corner.  It  seems  he  had  come  to 
Jasper  to  see  about  his  ta.xes.  Suddenly  he  noted  the  crowds  and 
the  troops.  Then  he  glanced  at  the  gay,  flag-bedecked  streets.  Be 
was  confused  by  it  all. 
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Just  then  a  constable,  whom  the  old  fellow  knew,  came  by.  The 
constable  wore  a  wide  sash  across  his  chest  with  "Welcome  Com- 
muiec"  m  6-lnch  letters.     The  old   gentleman  hailed  him 

"Hey.  Henry."  he  said,  "what's  all  this  fuss  about?  There  ain't 
no  circus  In  town  today.  Is  there?" 

The  constable  beamed.  "No."  he  said,  "no  circus,  but  Will 
Bankheao's  coming  home  today  " 

"Weil,  I  declare!"  the  old  fellow  mused.  "So  Will's  comin"  home. 
Is  he'  Good  boy  -Will  Bankhe^d  1  ain't  seen  him  for  3  or  4 
ypars  Last  time  I  seen  him  I  sold  him  a  nice  yearlln'  I  remem- 
bor      So  Wills  coming  home,  y"  say?  " 

The  train  wh  sticd  "Yes.  '  the  constable  repealed.  "Will  Bank- 
iir«n  «lll  tyr  here  !n  5  mimitrs     That's  h  s  train  now  " 

Wrll.  well,"  the  cid  K"nM''man  rumbled  on,  "Good   feller.  Will 
U.     ttMy,    wliere    in    hells   he    been,    anyhow''" 


Who  V»yn  for  th«  New  VeuVn  Propaganda? 

HON,  THOMAS  A.  JKNKINS 

Of    OMIO 

IN  THK  HOL'SK  OK  KKI'UKSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   HON     ROBERT   P    JONES.    OF  OHIO 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foilowing  article  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Jones): 

(From  Liberty  of  S«'ptember   14.   19401 

WHO   PATS    FOR  THE    NEW   DEAL  S    PROPAGANDA'' — A    CONGRESSMAN    FUNGS 

A  challenge:  ake  these  things  within  the  law? 
~     (By  United  States  Representative  Robert  F    Jones,  of  Ohio) 

Contrary  to  law.  and  proved  guilty  of  violating  the  law  by  Its 
own    evidence,    the    New    E>eal    is    operating    a    political    propaganda 

machine  which  cou'.d  teach  Dr.  Goebbels  a  thing  or  two 

The  New  Deal's  propaganda  is  not  prepared  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  although  it  ought  to  be:  nor  is  it  paid  for  out 
aX  the  campaign  war  chest.  This  advertising,  this  argument  and 
blandishment  spread  by  pamphlets,  press  releases,  radio  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  traveling  exhibits,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of 
agents  in  the  field,  is  spread  at  public  expense 

I  want  to  be  wholly  reasonable.  I  do  not  blame  the  new  dealers 
for  striving  to  remain  in  power.  I  know  that  political  propaganda, 
good  or  l»d.  has  a  place  In  our  political  system.  Every  political 
faction  and  pressure  group  employs  press  agents. 

But.  until  the  New  Deal  took  over  the  Federal  Government,  the 
political  press  agent  and  his  products  were  always  paid  for  by  the 
party  or  group  whose  Interests  he  served.  It  took  this  administra- 
tion to  make  the  people  themselves  pay  to  be  propagandized. 

Whether  you  are  Republican.  Prohibitionist,  Democrat,  or  what 
not.  ycu  are  paying  to  be  told  that  the  New  Deal  way  of  running 
the  country  is  best  The  cost  comes  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of 
tax   money  and  borrowed   money,  and   that.   I  maintain,   is  wrong. 

It  is  more  than  wrong.  It  is  illegal.  Congress  enacted  a  law  on 
October  22.  1913,  expressly  forbidding  Federal  departments  to  hire 
publicity  agents  except  when  specific  authorization  and  appro- 
priation are  provided  by  it.  The  chink  through  which  the  New 
Deal  advertisers  crawled  into  our  cash  drawer  is  the  law's  permis- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  information  services.  What  Congress 
contemplated  In  making  that  allowance  was  a  public  convenience 
whereby  citizens'  questions  would  get  helpful  answers.  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  permit  the  establishment  of  multiple  staffs  of 
8p«?ial  pleaders — press  agents  m  fact — or  it  would  not  have  made 
that  vt-ry  exact  distinction. 

But  there  they  are.  and  at  a  cost  to  you  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year;  exactly  hew  much,  nobody  knows.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says.  "It  would  be  a  practicable  impossibility  to  prepare  a  compila- 
tion of  the  actual  costs  under  these  heads  over  any  period  of  years." 
However.  I  have  a  few  figures.  For  example,  under  "Press  services, 
radio  broadcasting,  exhibits,  and  motion  pictures"  this  year  we 
find:  Federal  Works  Agency.  $708,824:  Henry  Wallace's  Agriculture 
IX>partmcnt.  »698,168:  Federal  Loan  Agency.  8202.189:  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt's  Federal  Pecurlty  Agency.  *172.291:  Harold  Ickes'  Interior 
Department.  8128.633;  and  so  on  down  a  list  of  26. 

Let  me  ha.sten  to  record  the  fact  that  a  goodly  share  of  this 
money  does  pay  for  the  writing  of  legitimate  Information.  As  to 
what  the  rest  of  it  pays  lor.  I  wont  make  any  accusation;  I  will 
let  those  come  from  Government  sources 

The  law  of  1913  f  irblds  the  employment  of  Government  press 
agents.    In  1938  the  report  to  Congress  of  Public  Printer  Augustus  K 


Giegengack  complained  that  "there  Is  a  disregard  of  this  law  by 
some  of  the  departments  and  agencies."  By  law.  all  Government 
publications  are  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which 
would  afford  a  check  on  publicity;  but  Mr.  Giegengack  reports  to 
Congress  that,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  the  Federal  press  agen- 
cies are  using  mimeograph  and  other  duplicating  devices. 

"I  realize.  "  he  says,  "the  advantages  which  can  be  taken  of 
present  conditions  by  the  departments  and  agencies  to  get  out 
propaganda  of  a  type  they  would  not  submit  to  the  Government 
Prtntins  Office,  and  the  waste  of  public  funds  involved  in  thl* 
Buperfluous  matter  " 

In  i;)32  the  blank  paper  purchased  by  all  the  Government  de- 
partments combined  cost  8724  188  In  1936  the  cost  was  81  466.921. 
In  1936.  an  election  year  It  rose  to  81.733  C56  In  1937.  with  the 
New  D»al  safety  entrenchf d  for  another  4  yp.irs.  the  admlnlr-tratlon 
had  t  )  have  only  81.333  82'?  worth  of  bh-nk  pnper  In  1938  ram« 
the  rn»rlnl  ronv.Te'^niorm]  flection*.  ^nU  the  pnper  btll  )timp«'d  to 
81  403  729  T)m>  Ne*  tKal  If. at  hewtllv  eo  It  bought  81  668.733  Wofth 
tii  inijpt  ^n  l{r<9   nut)  th'»  veir  fh^  htll  Iw  81  775  470 


p\K*'*  Hi  ttiftH  ft>rt'»«'f  f^ithrttl  pnyitm  p"*fJ'iiti 
i^4H not) (Kut  «/.  >...«•  M.ai  m>*H  »*'ttt  Ui  lUt^i 


ft  t^M  th«  iHUpmytt* 


iM.-M  It,  )•  wur  >>'H  Mil  tfufitutty    thn  turMh*r  wn»  mU  Out 
ptt-mi,  unttulfV  »*tttl  'ul  »/y  m.ujI       !''/«»•  nf  H  wm  4«liv*f*4  >/y  l.i«(>4 

U-t  u»  lake  ihf  D<'piirtm«nt  of  Agriculture  ajt  a  ImboraU/ry  upect* 
mfti  <*f  Ouvt>rnnu;nt  press  ag<-niry      I  don't  6ingU>  it  <mt  u*  th*  mo*t 
horrible  (-xumple.  but  kimply  becuuixf  I  have  my  tiling  cabiturt  open* 
at  A 

In  1940.  Secretary  Wallace  hlmbelf  informs  me.  at  my  request.  hl« 
Department  is  spending  8897  460  for  publications,  which  does  not 
Include  "the  cost  of  preparing  material  for  publication." 

Engaged  in  preparing  the  Department's  publications  are  114  full- 
time  employees.  61  half  timers.  152  working  part  time  Fifty  are 
engaged  in  making  movies  and  visual  exhibits.  The  pay  roll  totals 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  not  including  $175,000  in  expense 
accounts. 

These  publications  Include  the  farm  bulletins,  which  are  a  legiti- 
mate and  valuable  service  They  also  Include — diving  at  random 
into  the  pile  of  exhibits  in  my  drawer — mimeographed  copies  of  a  ' 
speech  by  Mr  Wallace  to  the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
in  which  he  praises  rural  electrification  and  paved  reads  as  an  escape 
from  "the  monopolistic  rackets  "  of  the  cities.  He  winds  up  with 
the  opinion  that  "one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  higher  Govern- 
ment officials  in  a  mature  civilization  is  to  understand  the  battle 
that  goes  on  steadily  between  the  better  educated,  overprlvileged 
groups  and  those  who  are  poorly  educated  and  underprivileged  to 
turn   this  battle  into  constructive  service  for  the  general   welfare." 

Figure  that  out  for  yourself  as  a  contribution  to  the  art  of 
farming 

Let's  dip  In  the  drawer  again.  Here's  a  fat  one,  a  17-page  pre.«« 
release  marked  "For  April  27  p  m  papers":  Mr.  Wallace's  speech 
before  a  mass  meeting  in  St  Paul,  Minn.,  called  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives; 
a  speech  which  was  broadcast  by  N.  B.  C  It  is  a  defense  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Farm  Credit  system  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. "We  want  no  dictator  from  either  Wall  Street  or  Washington 
telling  us  what  to  do.  "  Mr  Wallace  says  In  it  "But  we  welcome  a 
government  which  gives  us  the  machinery  for  expressing  our  wishes 
through  local  leadership  •  •  •.  Fight  for  a  better  credit  sys- 
tem. Fight  to  guard  ycur  farm  program  against  every  kind  of 
attack"     Fight  for  the  New  Deal,  in  short 

Next  my  hand  closes  on  a  chunky  little  volume  called  the  A  A  A. 
Notebook,  which  reads  like  a  salesman's  guide,  and  proves  to  be  me. 
It  condenses  all  the  Wallace  arguments  for  A.  A.  A.,  so  all  the  field 
agent  has  to  do  when  confronted  by  a  disgruntled  farmer  is  to  look 
up  the  answers  in  the  index.  Who  and  what  are  these  field  agr^nts? 
Well.  In  my  Ohio  congressional  district  there  are  three  in  every 
township  bu.sily  'selling  "  A  A.  A.  and  the  New  Deal  farm  program 
with  the  help  of  these  little  sales  manuals.  They  work  in  relays. 
Agent  No.  3.  the  high-pressure  memljer  of  the  team,  even  has  pic- 
tures of  any  stubborn  agriculturists  farm  photographed  from  an 
airplane,  to  illustrate  where  and  how  submitting  to  A.  A  A.  will 
bring  in  more  money  for  less  work  Bes:des.  the  picture  is  a  nice 
souvenir,  suitable  for  framing  The  farmer  would  t)e  a  tough  cus- 
tomer indeed  if  he  did  not  feel  flattered  However,  there  are  some 
who  are  tough  enough  to  baffle  even  the  third-degree  propagandist. 

Each  of  most  of  the  other  departments  has  its  Information 
Service,  a  staff  of  trained  writers  whose  duties  include  the  writing 
of  speeches  for  the  Department  heads.  Exceptions  are  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  whose  Press  Relation  Bureaus  are  staffed 
with  commissioned  officers  of   the  Intelligence  Units. 

Correspondence  with  Mi-ss  Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
left  me  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  segregate  the  cost  of  publicity  in 
her  office,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific.  Her  writing  staff 
is.  from  her  description  of  the  set-up.  well  concealed  under  as- 
sorted titles  and  categories.  It  does  an  effective  Job,  however,  in 
preparing  attractive   pamphlets. 

Here  is  one  entitled  "Workers — How  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  Af- 
fects You."  which  advises  wage  earn*  rs.  If  they  th:nk  their  pay  is  "less 
than  it  shoiild  )je  under  the  law,  "  to  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
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wage-hour  office,  after  working  hours,  promising  that  "your  name 
Will  be  kept  fxinfldential.  "  and  asstiring  them  that  "your  employer 
will  be  violating  the  law  If  he  fires  you."  It  goes  on  to  suy  that 
sometimes  "a  firm  does  not  keep  a  record  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  paid  Sometimes  these  are  not  true  records."  So  employtes 
are  advlred  to  keep  their  own  records  "in  case  you  have  to  sue 
your  employer."  A  successful  stUt  means  the  employer  will  have 
to  "pay  ycu  twice  the  amount  due  plus  court  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees."  Now.  I  am  for  every  right  and  privilege  that  is 
labor's  due.  and  I  think  a  cheating  employer  should  be  treated  like 
a  common  thief  but  to  my  eyes  the  pamplilet  quoted  reads  like  a 
Communist   manifesto. 

Another  I*erktm>  opus  is  entitled  "Women  at  Work,"  and  advises 
employees  to  "flpht  for  better  oondltlont."  It  says  women  have 
always  been  active  in  tabor  movements  and  orftanized  Mtrikea  ^tnce 
AS  early  m  1834  and  1R2A  Then  It  tells  how  in  \V»6  »tU\  19!I7 
there  wmf  "many  strikes  tn  whMti  women  plsyed  th«<tr  part  lo 
the  hoc*  •truffciMi  In  rubhw.  au'omobile*  und  nufi  •  •  • 
I^Mnefi  p1rkM*d    helj/«1  If.  Ih* '*lt  dfirWhS     •     •      •' 

Why  th*  trnphtin.*  'u  irtrike*  <hfotJK)v/tit9  I  d/ n'l  think  M  w» 
»,mm*^u}»hU'  Utt  tb*  L*»b«f  DwpaftifM^t  Ui  h»f«  ^tM4>T»  and 
fXimlm     «t    puWu     rsp^fwwr     U*    ftitA    th*    •UH»'/Wf»    •lfllM'«    l»ttwrn 

dl«fUfM«d  ih  •  i:mit\*ry  %  year*  *%fi  J  \%mytf%M  *nfu  sny  «tfj|>|j*t«^»' 
u»t»^\»iutu  circulate  \M»ffHw$  adrialf^K  lu  nM^rit**-f«  u»  "Afht 
b^jioei  \A-Uft  //-jiidnion*  "  I  epeak  m  Con«re*s  tor  (h"UM!r»d«  of 
IndUktrtal  WM^t;  eanvt-ra.  stul  I  know  the  Perkitw  piill/M»(y()hy  u  n<<t 
their* 

Ltke  motit  d<>partment  heads,  Secretary  Perkins  InslfcU  she 
employe  no  publicity  writers,  only  "informa-iori"  workers  So 
doe*  Secntary  of  the  Interior  Ickes — outside  his  ottce.  I  have, 
however,  photostat  copies  of  his  Department's  budget  Kheete.  a 
theaf  of  which  is  labeled  "estimated  expenses  for  information 
and  publicity  '  His  1940-41  budget  calls  for  employing,  for  these 
purposes,  16  persons  at  a  wage  cost  of  842.190  plus  81.900  for 
"contingencies  '■  Assigned  to  his  personal  office  are  6  publicity 
men  at  a  t  jtal  annu  tl   wiige  of  816,590  and  8  at  821. CCO  lor  radio 

broadcasting.  2  at  83.940  for  motion -picture  work. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  re- 
ceived n  letter  explaining  tha*  the  Attorney  General's  "public 
relations"  staff  numbered  eight  persons  who  received  a  total  of 
129.600  a  year.  Most  of  the  output  consists  of  press  releases  de- 
scribing In  lay  terms  the  law-enforcement  accomplishments  of 
the  Department  That  is  all  right — but  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney    General's   office    contained  this   significant    line: 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Ek'partment  of  Justice, 
unllkr  some  of  the  other  dcpiirtments,  fcr.s  no  putllclty  unit." 

Now,  if  the  Department  of  Justice  knows  that  otlier  depart- 
ments  maintain   publicity   bureaus,   then   it   is   countenancing    a 

violation    of    the    Ir.w 

There  is  my  preliminary  case.  I  have  thick  enevlopes  of  evidence 
for  nearly  every  Federal  Department,  agency,  authority,  and  bu- 
reau Even  If  the  Tre'i.-ury's  coffers  were  bulging  with  money.  It 
would  be  legally  and  ethically  wrong  for  the  New  Deal  to  use  public 
funds  to  promote  its  ov.'n  political  theories  and  fortunes  But 
the  Oovrmment  Is  almost  broke,  and  it  has  to  go  deeper  into  debt, 
Bt  your  expense,  to  pay  for  this  press  agcntry 

It  does  worse  than  that.  It  takes  money  authorized  by  Congress 
for  relief  to  spend  on  promotion  stunts.  Consider  the  United  States 
Film  Service,  established  merely  by  President  Roosevelt's  say-so 
It  has  produced  Ijeautlful  movies  showing  the  New  Deal's  own  idea 
of  the  New  Deal's  benefits  to  the  Nation.  W  P.  A  allotted  it 
875.900  and  P.  W  A  875.900 — money  voted  by  Congress  to  support 
217  families  on  relief  for  a  year — to  make  movies  about  unem- 
plovment ! 

Worse  still.  8850.000  of  relief  funds  obtained  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  is  being  used  by  the  New  Deal's  "How-am-I- 
doing  "  department  This  agency,  of&cially  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment Reports  Bureau,  is  directly  under  the  President.  It  complies 
and  summarlBcs  news  articles  on  the  New  Deal's  activities  every 
week,  and  once  a  month  summarizes  magazine  articles,  and  circu- 
lates the  digest  in  a  mimeographed  volume  to  the  top  Jobholders. 
As  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  there  is  not  a  relief  client  assigned 
to  the  Bureau,  although  It  Is  using  relief  funds  that  could  keep 
the  families  of  1,200  unemployed  sheltered  and  fed  for  a  whole  year. 

Mayt>e  it  isn't  unlawful,  but  it  looks  dishonest  to  me. 


The  American  Column 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESENTATlVES 

I    Monday,  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  ARENI>S.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  was  organized 
tn  Bloomington,  HI.,  in  my  congressional  district,  one  of  the 


finest  organizations  I  have  yet  heard  of.  This  organization 
was  fcsttred  and  given  life  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Art 
Kane  and  Mr.  Oscar  Hoose,  two  prominent  patriotic  busi- 
nessmen of  the  above-named  city.  Tlie  formation  of  the 
American  Column  was  started  early  in  June  of  this  year. 
Already  there  are  over  7,000  members  in  Bloomington  in  the 
first  unit,  and  there  are  several  thousand  other  members  In 
the  various  units  which  have  been  formed  in  Illinois  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  American  Column  has  a  real  purpose  and  objective, 
namely,  that  of  promoting  true  Americanism,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  formation  of  patriotic  Rfoupa  to  defeat  un- 
American  thought  atid  activity, 

Bponsor  of  fh)«  movrment  l»  the  IxnjU  E,  DavlJi  Po«t, 
Arr)t'r\cnn  htuUm.  B;r>rjrninK'r»n,  111  Already  the  Amrrictin 
VfuUm.  IVixirt fn^nf  of  MUnoU*.  ha*  »dr»ptrd  thf  plan,  with 
ih**  hop*-  lUtii  ttitwr  p'nin  thrtmahfiut  tb**  tHnif  and  Wation 
will  di)  Hkt^i*>*', 

Mr  »pi'iik'*r.  thU  w  s  mo«f  worth  wh\U'  and  dtmrvint  or- 
gantzation,  bulft  and  fo«t<»red  by  urv»<p!fl^1l  Ameflcan*.  who, 
like  all  of  uk  here,  have  but  one  common  Inlerest,  which  Ifi 
the  preaervatlon  of  our  ereat  Nation.  Membership  Ib  limited 
to  male  Americans  over  the  age  of  21.  There  are  no  dues 
or  assessments,  and  it  is  nonmilitary.  nonpoUtleal,  and  non- 
religious. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  newly  formed  patriotic  body  of  American  citizens. 
Knowing  of  the  interest  in  thi.s  fast-growing  movement.  I 
am,  by  consent  given  me  by  this  House,  Including  in  my 
remarks  the  "principles  and  purposes"  of  the  American  Col- 
umn: 

PRINCrPl.ES    AND  PURPOSES 

The  declaration  of  purposes  and  principles  of  the  American 
Ck)lumn  follows: 

"With  a  definite  and  earnest  pledge  of  sincere  allegiance  to 
America,  a  firm  conviction  in  its  democratic  principles,  an  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  Its  traditions,  an  unconquerable  devotion  to  Its 
time-tested  bles.sings  and.  above  all.  an  iniperishable  faith  that 
our  Nation  wUl  continue  to  be  guided  in  the  paths  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  Its  people  we  Join  ourselves  in  a  patriotic  alliance  for 
our  country. 

"We  believe  in  these  things: 

"1.  That  America  Is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  best  place  In 
the  world  in  v.hich  to  li\e  and  labor. 

"2.  That  within  its  borders  there  is  no  room  for  those  who  have 
even  a  single  counterfeit  patriotic  thought. 

"3  That  anything  le.ss  than  complete,  thorough,  and  genuine 
allegiance  to  this  country  of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
who  enjoy  its  blessings  is  treacherous  and  should  subject  them  to 
public  condemnation. 

"4.  That  there  cannot  be  tolerated  here  any  fractional  American- 
ism; It  must  be  whole  and  flawless  or  It  is  not  such. 

"5  That  in  all  dealings  between  man  and  man.  and  lietween  man 
and  government  there  must  be  tolerance  and  consideration,  but 
that  such  tolerance  and  consideration  must  be  mutual. 

"6.  That  the  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  assembly  shall  not  be  denied  to  anyone  provided  those 
rights  are  not  exercised  to  defect  the  very  purposes  which  brought 
them  into  being  The  right  of  one  person  in  these  things  ends 
when  It  l>ecomes  a  wrong  to  some  other  person  or  to  the  community. 
State,  or  Nation. 

"7.  That  in  times  of  national  stress,  hysteria  oocaslonaUy  aaserts 
Itself.  As  a  result,  innocent  people  suffer  and  are  unjustly  accused. 
It  should  l>e  the  province  of  real  Americans  to  protect  their  honest 
and  true  fellow  citizens  from  unjust  criticism  and  condemnation,  as 
well  as  to  acciiEe  and  prosecute  those  who  are  un-American  in 
thought  or  deed. 

"To  the  end,  therefore,  that  true  Americanism  may  continue,  that 
our  Institutions  may  survive,  and  to  better  serve  our  Oovenuncnt, 
we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  as  follows: 

"1.  To  completely  and  definitely  promote  the  cauae  of  true  Ameri- 
canism and  to  that  end,  only  as  the  regularly  and  legally  constituted 
authorities  shall  determine  and  direct,  assist  in  the  overcoming  of 
subversive  and  un-American  thought  and  activity  in  a  sane  and 
orderly  manner. 

"2.  To  favor  and  promote  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  has 
as  its  basis  the  curtailment  and  punishment  of  all  subversive  and 
un-American  activities. 

"3.  To  prosper  the  cpuse  of  patriotic  education  not  only  In  public 
Institutions  but  in  private  conversation  as  well,  to  the  end  that  those 
not  fully  cognizant  of  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship  may  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  teachings  and  urgings  of  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  or  overthrow  our  Government. 

"4.  To  enlist  In  the  youth  of  oiir  Nation  admiration  and  respect 
for  our  Nation's  flag  auid.  the  purpoaee  for  which  it  standa." 
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1940  American  Legion  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Sevtembcr  23,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    ARCHBISHOP    FRANCIS    J     SPELLMAN    CALLING 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  TO  DEFENSE  OF  NATION, 

SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  22.   1940 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  This  year,  because  of  the  troubled  world  condi- 
tions and  in  view  of  our  recently  enacted  program  for  national 
defense,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  now  in  session  in 
Boston  are  being  closely  followed  by  every  serious-minded  per- 
son. The  address  delivered  to  the  delegates  by  His  Excellency. 
Archbishop  Spellman,  of  New  York.  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  pressing  and  timely  subject  of 
national  defense.  The  archbishop,  spiritual  head  of  a  great 
archdiocese,  speaking  as  a  citizen  gave  forceful  expression  to 
the  patriotic  sentiments  that  must  be  in  the  heart  of  every 
loyal  American. 

It  might  be  well  for  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  read  the  inspiring  address  of  the  arch- 
bishop because  it  is  based  on  our  most  sacred  national  tradi- 
tion— love  of  country  and  fellow  man. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  giving  me  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  address 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  congratulate  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  printing  the  complete  text  in  this 
morning's  paper. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  this  address  should  be  delivered  on 
Sunday  in  the  historic  city  of  Boston  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Paneuil 
Hall,  the  "cradle  of  liberty." 

The  address  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  Legionnaires,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  There  is  a  fit- 
ness in  your  choice  of  this  place  for  your  assemblage  on  the  first 
day  of  your  national  convention.  You  are  gathered  beside  the 
Charles  River,  the  river  to  which  the  poet  Longfellow  repaid  with  a 
song  the  help  he  had  drawn  for  his  spirit  from  its  stillness: 

"Thou  hast  taught  me.  Silent  River, 
Many  a  lesson  deep  and  strong." 

We  who  crowd  the  margin  of  this  stream  on  this  autumnal  night 
may  also  learn  a  lesson — that  calmly  and  without  hysteria  we  may 
prepare  to  preserve  and  defend  the  peace  of  our  land.  This,  for  us 
whose  minds  yield  to  its  spell,  is  the  admonition  of  the  deep  and 
quiet  waters  of  this  river  '•stealing  onward  like  the  stream  of  life." 

We  have  met  in  the  open  with  the  sky  as  our  roof.  Looking  up- 
ward on  this  dark  night  of  humanity's  sufferings,  we  seek  hope  in 
the  heavens,  and  thence  not  merely  a  tiny  ray  but  a  whole  flood  ol 
light  descends  upon  us.  On  the  same  stars  that  now  shine  down 
on  us  looked  St.  Augustine  centuries  ago.  and  to  his  silent  question- 
ing they  answered:  "We  are  not  the  God  whom  thou  seekest.  He 
made  us. " 

Yes.  the  stars  proclaim  in  luminous,  Inerasable  language  the  ex- 
istence of  God  These  stars  navigate  the  Armament  In  a  certain 
definite  way.  and  the  plan,  the  progress,  and  the  order  involved 
In  their  movements  presupposes  an  intelUgence  which  could  not 
come  from  matter  or  from  chance.  And  this  intelligence  vast 
enough  to  regulate  the  orbits  of  heavenly  bodies  we  know  by  the 
name  of  God. 

God  is  that  same  first  cause  who  designed  our  bodies,  master- 
pieces resulting  from  the  union  of  a  hundred  other  masterpieces 
coordinated  in  such  a  manner  that  despite  their  separately  com- 
plicated natures  they  function  with  an  amazing  harmony  of  action. 
Every  fiber  of  our  bodies,  every  power  of  our  souls,  proclaims  the 
existence  of  God.  and  though  other  pillars  upon  which  our  lives 
are  based  may  have  tottered,  we  still  have  God.  the  supreme  master 
of  order,  and  firm  is  our  confidence  that  through  Him,  out  of  the 
present  turmoil,  will  come  order  and  peace. 

UrCAIXS  WORU)  WAR  T.\SK 

Lights  leaser  and  nearer  than  the  stars  beam  upon  us.  These 
are  tlie  lights  at  old  Boeton  town,  lights  of  hospitality  and  friend- 


ship and  lights  cf  freedom  for  In  convening  in  Boston  we  have  come 
to  a  historic  place  where  American  Independence  was  first  asserted, 
when,  sped  by  lantern's  fla.sh,  the  midnight  messenger  of  liberty 
raised  the  alarm  the  sound  of  which  at  critical  periods  still  rings  and 
Is  heard  in  our  land 

This  river  at  the  point  where  we  are  gathered  is  close  to  Its  outlet 
in  the  sea.  and  the  sea  for  you  of  the  American  Legion  is  of  epic 
memory  Gathered  at  the  rim  of  ocean,  it  Is  natural  that  your 
minds  should  go  back  in  thoughtful  retrospect  to  that  heroic  em- 
barkation of  your  youth  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  so 
fateful  for  yourselves  and  so  providential  for  our  country. 

Beyond  the  sras  was  France,  viherc  battle  awaited  ycu.  into  which 
you  threw  the  strength  and  courage  of  your  young  manhood  with 
such  an  Impetus  as  to  turn  the  whole  tide  of  the  \^ar;  ntir  did  you 
rest  until  peace  was  returned  to  the  world,  which  at  its  announce- 
ment went  delirious  with  Joy 

When  the  combatants  put  down  their  arms  historians  took  up  the 
pen  to  expose  the  origins  of  the  sanguinary  struggle,  and  many 
causes  of  the  war  were  U.-^ted  in  bcH.)ks  that  have  been  published 
in  the  last  two  decades  By  these  authors  the  World  War  was  ex- 
plained In  Its  beginnings  by  the  rivalry  of  nations  for  power  and 
wealth,  their  quest  for  territorial  expansion  and  Imperial  domina- 
tion, their  seeking  of  new  markets  and  outlets  for  capital  invest- 
ment, their  competition  in  exploiting  backward  people,  motives,  all 
of  them,  materialistic,  sordid,  and  ignoble. 

If  these  were  the  underlying  causes  of  the  World  War.  you  knew 
nothing  of  them.  These  were  not  the  motives  which  stirred  your 
minda  and  inspired  you  with  the  will  for  victory.  Yours  was  an 
unselfish  crusade      You  fought  for  pure  and  high  ideals 

The  spark  that  flamed  you  into  patriotic  fervor  was  flaj-hed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  you  Judged  it  your  task, 
whatever  the  sacrifice,  to  bring  to  accomplishment  the  ardent  hopes 
that  our  Chief  Executive  had  formulated  in  matchless  sentences 
vindicating  the  inviolability  of  small  nations,  the  security  of  de- 
mocracy and  a  world  rid  of  the  threat  and  actuality  of  war.  Even 
though  secretly  mocked  and  later  openly  thwarted  by  foreign 
statesmen,  these  principles  were  sincerely  proposed  by  President 
Wilson  and  by  you  as  sincerely  accepted 

Let  historians,  economists,  sociologists,  and  philosophers  who 
explore  human  conduct  decide  among  themselves  the  reasons  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War;  but  for  a  confirmation  of  my  rec- 
ollection and  my  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  our  own  involve- 
ment I  shall  not  resort  to  books.  I  shall  turn  to  living  witnesses, 
to  you.  men  of  the  American  Legion;  and  to  my  query,  why  America 
threw  its  power  into  the  contest,  you  will  tell  me,  as  you  have 
told  your  sons,  that  for  them  and  for  all  the  children  of  men  you 
braved  every  peril  that  they  might  inherit  and  possess  a  world  that 
would  not  know  the  evil  of  war.  since  the  catises  leading  to  war 
had  by  your  determined  valor  been  removed. 

For  the  disruption  of  peace,  for  the  calamitous  mi.serles  that 
now  oppress  mankind,  for  the  sorrows  that  we  fear  are  yet  to  come, 
the  responsibility  must  be  placed  on  others.  There  can  be  no  re- 
vindication against  you;  for  you  took  no  land  that  had  to  be  re- 
claimed, you  committed  no  economic  wrong  that  had  to  be  rec- 
tified, you  suppres.sed  no  political  liberties  that  only  an  uprising 
could  restore.  Your  honor  is  forever  secure.  In  military  annals 
you  belong  to  the  company  of  the  most  knightly  who  fought  with- 
out fear,  without  reproach,  and  without  thought  of  personal  gain  or 
national  expansion 

Despite  the  failure  in  the  realization  of  our  aims  In  the  World 
War  we  still  remain  Idealists.  To  be  otherwise  is  Impossible  for 
Americans.  But  experience  has  taught  us  a  measure  of  realism. 
We  know  now  that  we  cannot  draw  the  boundaries  of  States  on  the 
map  of  Europe  so  that  race  will  never  transgress  upon  race.  We 
know  now  that  we  cannot  bestow  our  democratic  institutions  on 
peoples  opposed  by  natural  feelings  and  traditions  to  our  political 
system 

We  know  now  that  we  cannot  continue  to  remain  unarmed  when 
other  countries  have  not  imitated  our  peaceful  example.  We  know 
now  that  it  is  our  pressing  duty  to  defend  ourselves,  our  lives,  our 
liberties,  and  our  Institutions.  Interventionists.  Isolationists,  and 
those  whose  political  thought  lies  between  these  two  extremes  all 
agree  and  must  agree  on  the  policy  of  national  defense. 

What  is  worthless  needs  no  guards  set  about  it.  The  more  valu- 
able an  object  the  more  it  calls  for  protection.  Treasure  Is  kept  In 
secret  vaults.  A  city  Is  patrolled  by  police  A  home  Is  locked  and 
barred  against  Intruders.  If  In  this  world  there  were  no  greed  and 
envy,  no  violent  actions  to  enforce  Illicit  desires,  these  precautions 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Nations  do  not  differ  from  Individuals,  and  although  we  hav^ 
envied  none,  have  wronged  none,  and  have  coveted  nothing,  al- 
though we  have  shared  our  abundance  with  a  distressful  world  and 
have  felt  ourselves  charged  to  do  so  before  God  and  men,  we  have 
the  fear  that  in  many  cases  our  charity  has  not  been  requited,  our 
good  will  has  not  been  reciprocated;  we  have  the  additional  fear 
that  our  national  wealth  and  our  national  way  of  life  may  have 
aroused  envy  in  others,  and  this  envy  might  Incite  actual  attempts  to 
conquer  us  by  force  of  arms,  to  take  from  us  that  which  belongs 
to  our  people. 

For  who  can  gainsay  as  he  envisages  on  the  one  hand  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  our  land  and  on  the  other  hand  the  present 
rapacious  temper  that  is  abroad,  quickened  and  emboldened  by 
modern  mechanical  invention,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  If 
we  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  build  about  oiu-selves  a  strong 
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defense  that  will  discourage  any  possible  effort  that  might  be  made 

against  us 

It  is  better  to  have  protection  and  not  need  it  than  to  need  pro- 
tection and  not  have  It.  We  Americans  want  peace,  and  It  is  now 
evident  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  demand  It.  For  other  peoples 
have  wanted  peace,  and  the  peace  they  received  was  the  peace  of 
death  Our  good  will  and  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  peace  have 
betn  demonstrated  to  the  extent  of  sinking  our  own  battleships. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  moles  who  cannot  sec,  or  ostriches  who 
will  not  see.  for  some  solemn  agreements  are  no  longer  sacred,  and 
vices  have  become  virtues  and  truth  a  synonym  of  falsehood  We 
Americans  want  peace,  and  we  shall  prepare  for  peace,  but  not  for  a 
peace  who.se  dllemmatlc  definition  is  slavery  or  death. 

Valuable  as  are  our  material  possessions,  more  precious  still  are 
our  liberties  For  these  blessings  of  a  higher  kind  no  less  than  for 
cur  national  wealth  are  we  indebted  to  God.  This  truth  was  force- 
fully enunciated  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled in  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore  in  the  year  1837:  "We 
consider  the  e-stabhshment  of  our  country's  Independence.  "  the 
bi.'^hops  said,  "the  .shaping  of  Its  liberties  and  laws,  as  n  work  of  special 
Providence.  Its  framers  building  better  than  they  knew,  the  Al- 
mighty's hand  guiding  them  We  believe  that  our  country's  heroes 
were  the  instruments  of  the  God  of  nations  in  establishing  tills  house 
of  freedom." 

Tliese  are  Impressive  thoughts  prompting  gratitude  to  God  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  Inherited  liberties  For  religion,  which 
traces  the  sources  of  all  our  blessings  to  a  divine  Author,  has  always 
added  its  force  to  patriotism  when  ewr  Government  has  summoned 
our  citizens  to  the  country's  defense  so  that  those  whr;  have  sprung 
up  at  the  call  have  felt  themselves  doubly  Inspired  and  doubly 
armed. 

Of  this  twofold  Influence  of  religion  and  patriotism  have  I  been 
conscious  in  all  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed  to  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  invitation  to  address  you  was  directed  to  me  as  the 
bishop  of  the  Catholics  In  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  In  this  capacity  and  as  an  Amierican  citizen  have  I  spoken 
to  ycu 

I  am  proud  to  address  the  men  of  the  American  Legion,  and  1 
believe  in  you.  I  believe  you  mean  a  great  deal  to  America  and  that 
America  means  a  great  deal  to  you.  You  men  cannot  conceive  of  an 
organization  calling  Itself  American  that  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality cf  a  bill  providing  that  no  Goverrmient  position  in  a  State 
may  be  held  by  anyone  who  believes  in  the  overthrov/  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force.  And  yet  there  Is  such  an  organization.  You 
cannot  Imagine  an  organization  which  openly  teaches  disrespect  to 
the  American  flag  and  under  the  pretense  of  freedom  of  religion 
engages  paid  workers  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  attack  the 
religion  of  others.     And  yet  there  is  such  an  organization. 

By  vocation  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  I  am  con.secrated  to  Chri.st. 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Unceasingly,  day  and  night.  I  pray  and  I  ask 
my  flock  to  pray  for  peace  "There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  war 
that  cannot  be  gained  by  peace. "  was  the  warning  of  Pope  Pius  XII 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  conflict.  I  am 
a  man  of  peace  and  I  pray  and  hope  and  work  for  peace.  Not 
knowingly  would  I  injure  anyone. 

I  am  a  man  of  peace,  but  gone  is  my  hope  of  building  a  world 
safe  for  democracy  on  such  foundations  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Vanished,  too.  is  the  mirage  of  many  philanthropic  optimists  who 
cherished  the  vision  of  a  world  united  in  peace  and  fraternal 
charity  beneath  the  aegis  of  science  divorced  from  religion  and 
aromid  the  altar  of  Godless  education.  Blasted  is  the  dream  of 
a  communistic  universal  brotherhood — blasted  by  the  tell-tale 
rattle  of  machine  gims  and  the  roar  of  cannon  over  Finland. 

Science,  knowledge,  communism,  these  three  great  hopes  of  men. 
these  three  great  deified  abstractions  have  wavered  and  failed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  human  prejudice  and  selfishness  and  the 
spirit  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  in  high  places.  A  great  scientist, 
himself  a  refugee  from  the  deification  of  race  and  blood,  has 
stepped  beyond  his  depth  and  stiggested  that  mankind  abandon 
belief  in  a  personal  God.  That  is  Just  what  men  have  done  and 
are  doing  and  the  net  result  is  written  in  the  bomb-mangled  bodies 
and  the  decree-shackled  minds  of  Europe's  suffering  millions 

What  is  the  answer?  There  is  only  one  read  to  peace  that  I 
know  of,  the  highroad  of  democracy,  tho  road  marked  by  the  sign- 
posts of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  road  back  to  Christ  and  His 
teachings,  in  personal  life,  in  national  life,  and  in  international 
life. 

This  is  the  road  to  peace.  This  is  the  road  for  America  to  take. 
This  is  the  road  our  forefathers  took  when  they  lived  and  died  for 
our  national  Independence.  This  is  the  road  you  and  your  com- 
rades took  when  they  lived  and  died  for  the  national  indep>endence 
cf  other  countries.  This  Is  the  road  tliat  we  shall  travel  if  we 
are  to  live  In  peace,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people. 

If  through  Indifference  or  negligence,  if  through  penetration  or 
permeation  from  without  or  corruption  or  disintegration  from 
within.  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  some  day  some  conqueror  of 
democracy  shall  stand  at  the  tomb  of  George  Washington  In  Mcunt 
Vernon  and  with  mock  reverence  and  double-meaning  cynicism 
salute  our  country's  founder  with  these  words:  "Washington,  we 
are  here  to  finish  your  work."  God  grant  that  I.  for  one,  stiall  not 
be  alive  to  know  It. 

May  God  bless  the  United  States  of  America. 


A  Modern  Caesar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  "country  editor," 
Mark  P.  Haines,  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  is  one  of  that  great  class 
of  owners  and  publishers  of  newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  land  who  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground,  their  heads  out 
of  the  clouds;  who  use  common  sense  and  good  judgment; 
who  are  not  deceived  or  bedazzled  by  what  they  hear  over  the 
radio,  read  in  the  city  papers.  He  gives  us  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  America's  would-be  Caesar,  who,  in  Chicsigo,  nomi- 
nated himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Our  modern  Caesar,  who  has  all  of  the  ambition,  though 
lacking  the  ability,  of  the  Caesar  of  old,  tried  to  purge  loyal 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  refused  to  accept  the 
role  of  rubber  stamps.  He  is  now  seeking  to  fool  the  people 
into  electing  him  in  November  for  a  third  term.  He  will,  if 
he  lives  and  succeeds,  undoubtedly  be  seeking  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth  term  in  subsequent  Novembers,  for,  so  long  as  he  is 
President,  America  will  never  cease  to  be  confronted  by  an 
emergency. 

Here  is  a  characterization  of  him  from  the  Stvirgis  (Mich.) 
Daily  Journal  of  September  19.  1940: 

A    MODERN    CACSAR 

"Brutus:  Ay,  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day,  that  Caesar 
locks  so  sad.  ^ 

"Casca:  Why,  there  was  a  crown  cffer'd  him;  and  being  offer 'd 
him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then  the 
people  fell  a-shoutlng. 

"Brutus:  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

"Ca.sca:  Why,  for  that  too. 

"Cassius:  They  shouted  thrice;  what  was  the  last  cry  for? 

"Casca:  Why,  for  that  too. 

"Brutus:  Was  tlie  crown  offer'd  him  thrice? 

"Casca:  Ay.  marr>-,  wast,  and  he  put  It  by  thrice,  every  time 
gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  puttlng-by  mine  honest  neight>ord 
shouted. 

"Cassius:  Who  offer'd  him  the  crown? 

"Casca:  Why,  Antony. 

"Brutus:  Tell  us  the  manner  of  It,  gentle  Casca. 

"Casca:  I  can  as  well  be  hang'd  as  tell  the  manner  of  It:  It  was 
mere  foolery;  I  did  not  mark  It.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a 
crown — yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets — 
and,  as  I  told  you.  he  put  it  by  once;  but.  for  all  that,  to  my  think- 
ing, he  would  fain  have  had  It.  Then  he  offer'd  It  to  him  again; 
then  he  put  it  by  again;  but  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to 
lay  his  fingers  off  it  And  then  he  offer'd  it  the  third  time;  he  put 
it  the  third  time  by;  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement 
shouted,  and  clapped  their  chopt  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty 
nightcaps,  ard  utterd  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because 
Caesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar;  fo>  he 
swounded,  and  fell  down  at  it." 

The  tlmele«sncs6  of  Shakespeare's  Insight  into  the  hearts  and 
motives  of  men  is  Indicated  In  the  excerpt  above  taken  from  his 
play  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  popular  idol.  He  had  led  the  Roman  legions 
in  a  victorious  war  with  the  hordes  of  barbarians  that  threatened 
to  swarm  over  and  destroy  the  Roman  Empire.  He  had  returned  to 
Rome  In  triumph  with  many  prisoners  and  much  loot,  to  be 
acclaimed  by  the  populace.  There  was  a  movement  afoot  to  draft 
him  for  a  king. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  for  a  discerning  mind  to  see  the  close 
analogy  between  the  predicament  of  the  Roman  Caesar  and  that 
of  a  modern  Caesar  who  has  been  offered  the  crown  (nomination) 
for  a  third  time,  and  awaits  only  the  verdict  of  the  people  to 
accept  it. 

Even  In  those  long-ago  days  there  was  public  resentment,  and 
the  people  became  suspicious  of  such  inordinate  ambition.  They 
sensed  ■  the  reluctance  with  which  Caesar  pushed  the  crown  and 
temptation  away. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  still  have  a  peaceful  weapxDn 
with  which  to  curb  the  craze  for  power  that  seems  to  afflict  certain 
men  of  destiny.  The  ballot  box  is  still  available  and  on  November 
5  every  United  States  citizen  has  the  privilege  of  expressing  his 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  a  President  in  power  for 
a  third  term. 

Already  this  American  Caesar  Is  drafting  his  legions.  In  numbers 
and  amount  that  far  exceed  any  reasonable  need  for  home  defense 
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'^  he  Is  creating  a  military  establishment  that  is  geared  for  an 
aperesslve  foreign  war. 

Can  It  be  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  does  not  wish  to  relinquish 
hl3  high  office  without  the  added  distinction  cf  being  a  war 
Pr-sldent?  Was  that  the  motivating  reason  that  induced  him  to 
undertake  to  violate  the  tradition  that  no  American  President  has 
ever  been  elected  to  a  third  term?  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  thinks 
that  it  was. 

With  so  much  power  concentrated  In  his  hands  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  130.000.000  American  citizens,  is  there  anything  in 
President  Roosevelt's  record  or  character  to  reassure  the  public 
that  he  will  not  lise  It  In  a  great  military  adventure  on  foreign 

EOll? 

The  President's  background,  his  Messianic  complex,  his  reckless- 
ness with  other  peoples  money  and  property  all  contribute  to  a 
conviction  that  It  would  be  courting  national  disaster  to  submit 
him  to  such  a  temptation.  With  millions  of  trained  soldiers  avail- 
able It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  of  Roosevelt's 
Impulsive  and  Irresponsible  disposition  cculd  resist  the  urge  to  use 
them. 

If  we  are  headed  for  war.  either  defensive  or  aggressive,  what 
kind  of  leadership  might  we  expect  from  a  President  of  Roo-sevelt's 
type?  What  can  be  said  for  the  Judgment  of  a  man  who  would 
overlook  the  obvious  qualifications  of  a  Lou's  Johnson  as  Secretar>' 
of  War  for  a  72-year-old  Stimson.  whose  only  recommendation  was 
political  expediency?  What  about  the  wisdom  of  naming  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  a  newspaper  publisher  who  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President  In  1936.  but  with  no  exp>erlence  in 
naval  operations  When,  indeed,  has  the  President  ever  demon- 
strated any  aptitude  for  selecting  competent  men  and  women  for 
the  ta.sks  of  Government?  What  kind  of  war  administration  would 
we  be  likely  to  get  from  men  of  the  type  of  Harold  Ickes.  Harry 
Hopkins.  Tommy  Corcoran,  and  the  lady  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Mme    Perkins? 

These  are  the  questions  that  every  American  citizen  must  ask 
him5e!f  when  he  goes  into  the  voting  booth  to  cast  his  ballot  on 
November  5.  The  choice  Is  still  ours.  With  Roosevelt  entrenched 
for  a  third  term,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  12  years  In  the 
White  House,  who  can  be  so  sanguine  as  to  predict  that  war  Is  not 
Inevitable? 


Willkie  Disappoints 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  article  by  Ray- 
mond Clapper,  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  September 
20: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  September  20.  1940) 

WILLKIX  DISAPPOINTS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

By  two  tests,  the  Wlllkle  campaign  falls  so  far  short  that  grave 
doubts  are  raised,  at  least  with  me.  about  the  kind  of  Job  he  would  do 
as  President. 

One  test  is  Wlllkle's  success  as  an  organizer.  The  other  test  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  policies  upon  which  he  offers  himself  for  the  job.  By 
neither  test  does  Wlllkle  seem  to  live  up  to  earlier  expectations  of  at 
least  this  one  of  his  friends. 

At  the  time  he  was  nominated.  Wlllkle  was  a  highly  successful 
lawyer  and  business  e.xecutlve.  His  published  utterances,  such  as 
those  in  Fortune  magazine,  gave  evidence  of  an  understanding  grasp 
of  national  problems.  He  was  equally  Impressive  In  private  con- 
versations. In  all.  he  seemed.  a.s  did  Herbert  Hoover  in  1932,  ex- 
ceptonally  well  qualified  to  be  President. 

Public  life  Is  different  from  private  life,  and  Willkie  Is  entitled  to 
have  time  in  which  to  hit  his  stride.  But  that  time  must  be  about 
up 

The  Wlllkle  campaign  has  been  notorious  for  disorganization. 
Seldom  has  there  been  mere  chaos  In  a  Presidential  campaign.  Con- 
gressional cloakrooms  echo  with  stories  of  confusion,  hurt  feelings, 
unanswered  telegrams  and  letters,  crossed  wires,  and  general  de- 
moralization. Wlllkle  Is  carrying  his  campaign  in  his  hat.  This  con- 
dition is  well  known,  and  is  a  subject  of  incessant  dlscusscn  among 
politicians  here  and  among  newspaper  correspondents  on  the  Willkie 
train,  which  seems  to  operate  with  all  the  confusion  of  an  amateur 
read  show. 

There  are  always  some  confusion  and  friction  In  a  Presidential 
campaign  But  this  one  is  so  loose-Jointed  that  it  Indicates  poor 
directi3n  at  the  top.  If  the  WiUkie  administration  in  the  White 
House  functioned  with  no  more  unity,  cocrdiuation,  and  efiectlveness 


than  the  Wlllkle  administration  In  the  campaign,  then  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  almost  parnl}-zed. 

The  Presidency  is  mere  than  a  business  office.  It  Is  a  political 
olBce  also,  and  I  don't  mean  that  In  a  tricky  sense.  The  art  cf  herd- 
ing an  army  of  politicians  and  public  officials  and  seccnd-strirg 
prima  donnas  Into  effective  h:ind'.;ng  of  the  enormously  complicated 
public  business  centered  at  Washington  requires  more  than  Wlllkle 
has  shown  In  the  management  of  his  campaign 

By  the  test  of  his  policies.  Wlllkle  Is  falling  short  of  the  standard 
which  he  set  for  himself  earlier. 

His  start  was  a  brave  one  in  which  he  disregarded  expediency  and 
Stood  for  essentials  in  foreign  policy,  which  encouraged  his  frlend.s. 
But  he  has  dropped  his  standard  and  has  now  reached  the  point 
of  making  narrow-minded  appeals  to  sectional  interests.  He  ;s 
using  Argentina  as  a  whipping  post  at  a  time  when  we  are 
Striving  to  keep  that  country  from  falling  completely  into  the 
totalitarian  orbit.  His  thrust  at  the  Argentine  sanitary  convention 
was  unnecessary,  and  if  he  carried  his  attitude  Into  the  White 
Hou«e  cur  situation  in  Latin  America  would  be  done  serious  harm. 

Wlllkle  also  said,  cut  in  the  cattle  country,  that  one  way  to 
rehabilitate  our  domestic  economy  would  be  "to  have  the  American 
Navy  eat  American  beef  instead  of  Argentine  beef."  That  was  an 
attempt  to  reawaken  the  storm  of  indignation  in  the  cattle  country 
over  the  Navy  s  purchase  of  about  $7,500  worth  of  tinned  Argentine 
beef  a  year  or  so  ago  It  was  fishing  for  votes  at  the  expense  of  our 
Interest  In  Latin  America,  and  It  was  needless:  Willkie  evidently 
didn't  know  that  Congress  later  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  Navy 
to  buy  foreign  beef.  If  that  is  the  way  to  rehabilitate  our  domestic 
economy,  as  Willkie  suggejits.  then  it  has  already  been  dene  long  ago. 

The  Irresponsibility  of  some  of  Wlllkie's  other  recent  talks  already 
has  been  revealed  by  his  own  corrections  He  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  a  combination  of  misinformation  and  bad  Judgment.  If  that. 
coupled  with  the  confusion  which  he  seems  unable  to  eliminate 
from  his  campaign  organization,  gives  a  fair  sample  of  what  Wlllkle 
would  be  as  President,  then  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


Twentieth   Convention  of  the   International 
ciation  of  Machinists 


Asso- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  V.  McNUTT 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  full  text  of  an 
address  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator. 
before  the  twentieth  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  September  17.  1940: 

I  want  to  tell  you  first  of  all  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today. 
Glad  to  be  on  this  platform  with  Emmett  Davison  and  other  close 
personal  friends  Glad  to  talk  to  an  organization  that  represents 
the  finest  and  best  traditions  of  the  trade-union  movement. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud — proud  of  the  strength  and  integrity 
of  your  union— proud  of  its  long  record  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  of  service  to  your  country  both  in  p>eace  and  in  war. 

1  can  tell  you  this:   There  Is  no  one  In  Washington,  from   the 

President  of  the  United  States  on  down,  who  has  one  single  doubt 

about    the    machinists       Everybody    knows    the    willingness    cf    this 

]    organization  and  its  members  to  give  the  full  measure  of  devotion 

and  sacrifice  to  Insure  the  safety  and  security  of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  while  about  some  of  the  things  that  seem 
to  me  Important,  as  we  face  the  unknown  Jeopardy  of  the  next  few 
months  and  years 

In  times  of  great  national  peril,  people  get  mixed  up.  They  some- 
times confound  what  they  want  to  do  with  ways  of  do-.ng  it  In 
everyone's  zeal  to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the  Nation,  some  of  them 
seem  to  forget  what  It  Is  we  are  getting  ready  to  defend 

If.  as  we  believe,  the  significance  of  democracy  Is  its  way  of  life. 
Its  processes  of  government,  and  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
done,  it  Is  important  that  we  do  not  deliberately  give  up  these 
things  before  the  shooting  starts.  In  such  a  case,  we  would  dis- 
cover— Ironically — that  we  had  lost  the  battle  with  dictators  before 
it  had  begun.  It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  we  hang  on  to  the  social 
reforms  of  the  past  few  years 

It  has  taken  a  mighty  effort  and  a  sad  experience  for  us  to  estab- 
lish a  society  in  which  there  is  a  genuine  effort  to  attain  a  minimum 
economic  security  for  everyone. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  get  the  beginnings  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, unemployment  Insurance,  aid  for  the  blind  and  for  crippled 
and  dependent  children. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  obtain  a  program  to  Insure  labor 
against  the  worst  abuses  of  the  capitalistic  system,  against  long 
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hours  ana  starvation  wages,  against  the  sweat  shop,  against  usurped 
Judicial  power,  perverting  the  Injunction  to  break  strikes 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  outlaw  the  infamous  "yellow  dog" 
contract,  to  obtain  legal  protection  for  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining. 

It  has  taken  many  generations  to  get  recognition  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  man  Is  entitled  to  a  Job  at  living  wages,  and  If 
It  is  not  available,  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
create  the  conditions  wh.cli  will  secure  oiie  to  him. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  acceptance  of  the  priiiclple  that 
highly  involved  financial  operations  should  be  closely  scrutinized 
by  the  Govcrnmir.t.  that  promctlcn  schemes  and  stock  issues 
must  meet  a  certain  standard  cf  safety  for  Investors. 

It  wa.s  no  ea.sy  matter  to  establish  the  principle  that  farmers 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  industry  and  that  the 
equalization  of  the  prices  for  the  farm  products  and  Industrial 
products   was   a   proper   obligation   of    the   Government. 

All  those  tilings  ha%e  been  obtained  gradually  and  slowly  and  by 
hard  plugging  TTiey  represent  the  mature  flowering  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Thpv  are  a  real  and  effective  effort  to  create 
circumstances  under  which  every  citizen  is  aBsurcd  a  decent  liveli- 
hood and  a  fulr  opportunity  for  a  happy  life 

These  things  are  democracy.  And  It  is  these  things  that  we 
are  now  preparing  to  defend  against  the  threat  of  destruction. 
If  we  voluntarily  give  up  any  of  these  priceless  possessions,  to 
that  extent  we  have  already  conceded  defeat  at  the  hands  of  those 
wiio  represent  and  advocate  a  different  manner  of  life 

TTie  question  Is  often  asked  whether  democracy  can  equal  the 
pace  .set  by  otlier  forms  of  government.  We  are  told  by  many 
an  orator  of  the  terrible  efficiency  of  dictatorships.  We  are  told 
how  they  mobilize  the  resources  of  their  nations;  how  they  con- 
script labor  from  their  citizens:  how  they  confiscate  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  ruthle.s.sly  regiment,  organize,  and  systematize 
the  lives  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  The  orator  will  then 
wave  his  arms,  pep  out  his  eyes,  and  point  out  how  Germany  is 
supporting  an  army  cf  4.000.000  men  and  is  building  more  air- 
planes, more  tanks,  more  mimltlons  than  all  the  democracies  put 
together 

We  are  then  afiked  whether  America  can  meet  this  challenge.  I 
think  the  answer  Is  p>erfectly  clear.  We  can  do  It  with  one  hand 
tied  fceh'iid  us 

We.  tr)0.  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  meet  an  emergency.  In 
fact,  wo  have  been  meeting  a  major  emergency  for  the  past  10 
years  We  have  had.  at  the  Ixjttom  of  the  depression,  as  many  as 
3.000  000  men  on  work  relief.  We  have  had  another  2.0;X).000  men 
on  other  forms  of  relief.  When  you  add  the  dependents  of  these 
5.C00  000,  there  were  some  fifteen  to  twenty  million  people  who 
were  being  supported  by  the  country.  And  while  It  Is  true  that 
they  were  not  supported  very  well.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they 
had  a  better  living  than  Hitler's  labor  slaves  and  military 
conscripts. 

And  all  this  was  done  without  much  of  an  effort.  There  was.  to 
be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  squawking  from  certain  quarters  There 
have  been  some  people  throughout  these  past  10  years  who  were 
ccnfldcnt  that  this  country  was  headed  straight  for  bankruptcy. 
Tlierc  were  these  who  insisted  that  the  national  debt  would  soon 
be  so  high  that  the  Nation  could  no  longer  stagger  along  under  the 
load  There  were  those  who  Insisted  tliat  a  billion  or  two  deficit 
in  the  Budr-'t  was  not  only  fatal  to  economic  recovery,  but.  If 
coutinueti  lor  a  few  years,  would  bring  about  the  complete  collapse 
of    cur    economic    structure. 

Tills  was  merely  throwing  dust  in  our  eyes.  The  truth  Is  that 
todav  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt  Is  considerably 
less  than  It  was  under  the  man  heralded  as  the  greatest  Secretary 
of  the  Trea5ur5-  since  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  1923  the  total  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  was  slightly  mere  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  or  1  G  percent  of  the  total  national  income  of  that  year.  In 
1939  the  Interest  on  the  debt  was  slightly  less  than  a  billion  dollars. 
o:  13  p.-rcent  of  the  toul  national  Income.  Although  the  Interest 
payment  estimated  for  the  present  year  will  reach  almost  the  1923 
figure.  It  will  still  be  only  1.4  percent  of  the  estimated  income — 
far  below  the  carrving  charge  under  Secretary  Mellon 

If  further  proof  is  needed  that  expenditures  for  relief  of  the 
unemployed  during  the  last  10  years  In  no  way  threatened  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  Government,  it  Is  to  be  lound  in  the 
way  :n  which  the  financial  experts  are  accepting  the  present 
expenditures    for   national    defense. 

Bankers.  Industrialists,  and  conservative  Congressmen,  who  a 
ye;.r  ago  were  shedding  crocodile  tears  about  a  billion  dollars  for 
work  relief,  now  find  that  a  §15.000.000  000  Budget  for  national 
dc'fcn.e  carries  no  risk  whatever  to  the  soundness  of  the  country's 
financial   structure. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  Judgment  Is  perfectly  clear  The 
Fquawkers  of  yesterday  are  now  scared  Whf^n  they  on<~e  dl.-cover 
that  their  own  Interests  are  Involved  they  tind  that  America  can 
raise  whatever  amounts  are  needed  for  safety.  When  the  threat  is 
tc  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  the  farmers,  and  the  plain  citizens, 
the  economic  conservatives  at  once  find  that  the  national  debt  Is 
a  great  menace  to  our  Go%ernment  and  Its  solvency. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  this  country  has  been  p.ishlng  through  a  crisis 
as  great  as  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  faced.  In  spite  of  the 
alarm  of  the  reactionary  elements,  we  were  able  to  meet  that  crisis. 
And  In  spite  of  the  alarmists  today  we  can  meet  the  present  situa- 
tion,  dangerous  as   It   may   he. 

People  who  doubt  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  itself 
and  its  institutions  in  a  world  as  crazy  as  this  one,  will  do  well  to 
xexaember  what  we  have  got  in  this  country. 


Here  is  a  land  which  by  natural  wealth  and  endowment  la  the 
most  favorable  place  In  the  world  for  men  to  live.  It  is  not  over- 
crowded. With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population  we  have 
45  percent  of  the  worlds  wealth.  We  have  more  than  60  percent 
cf  the  world's  supply  cf  monetary  gold.  We  furnish  62  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  products.  We  mine  a  third  of  the  world's  copper 
and  a  third  of  its  coal.  We  possess  30000.000  of  the  worlds  43.- 
000,000  automobiles:  20.000.000  of  the  worlds  40.000.000  telephones. 
V.'c  ra;sc  ha'.f  of  the  worlds  cottcn:  half  cf  its  fruit  We  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Our  Industrial 
plants  and  cur  scientific  kncwlecipe  surpass  that  of  any  people  on 
earth.  In  spite  cf  public  expenditures  of  $35,000,000,000  during 
the  depression  to  afford  relief  to  its  vlctlnis,  our  tax  rate  is  far  less 
than  ill  any  other  civlli:!ed  nation. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  are  ask^d  whether  we  can  meet 
the  threat  of  dictators.  I  still  say,  we  have  the  capacity  to  do  It 
with  one  hand. 

And  It  Is  heartening  to  see  what  Is  possible  when  the  full  powers 
of  democracy  ure  biouglit  into  play,  even  under  terrihc  obstacles. 

Look  at  England  today.  Torn  and  blasted  with  bombs.  London, 
a  roaring  Inferno.     Death  raining  incessantly  from  the  skies. 

What  do  men  think  about,  in  the  presence  of  flaming  death? 
What  political  and  economic  views  pop  into  their  minds  while  a 
fleet  of  bombers  roars  overhead?  Apparently,  they  think  about  the 
Bill  ol  RighUi — not  only  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  free  speech 
and  religious  liberty,  but  the  economic  Bill  of  Rights  that  assures 
a  Job  and  fot  d  and  clothing. 

It  may  setm  odd  for  people  to  think  of  such  things  when  the 
very  ground  on  which  tliey  stand  is  about  to  be  blo*n  into  the 
North  Sea.  But  I  don't  tlilnk  its  odd  at  all.  They  are  thinking 
atout  feeding  British  children — war  orphans,  undernourished  chil- 
dren, children  wounded  by  the  merciless  destruction  of  total  war. 
They  have  decided  to  pay.  from  government  resources,  a  flat  sum  for 
every  child  so  that  they  may  all  l.ve  better  than  the  wartime  diet 
wcu'd  permit.  This  Is  a  democratic  Idea.  It  is  the  way  democracy 
responds  to  pressure. 

I  want  to  see  our  democracy  make  a  similar  resjjonse.  I  want 
us  to  extend  the  coverage  of  old-ace  Insurance  until  It  Includes 
every  worker  In  America.  Until  It  docs,  I  want  to  sec  every  aged 
person  assured  of  a  decent  livelihood,  free  from  humiliating 
conditions. 

I  want  to  see  every  young  person  in  this  innd  assured  of  the 
opportunity  for  tlif  kind  of  tdueation  he  wants  and  needs  to  make 
him  a  happy  and  useful  citizen  I  want  to  see  every  man  who  Is 
Wil!ii:g  to  work  assured  of  a  Job  at  decent  vages. 

The  defense  program  dees  not  In  any  stnj-c  make  the  need  for 
these  things  Ic-s.  It  makes  them  the  more  Important.  And  those 
who  argue  that  a  liberal  Government  policy  In  times  of  national 
peril  v.'ill  be  fatal  to  our  security  will  do  well  to  consider  the  fate 
of  Prance. 

Why  was  It  that  a  nation  with  a  great  army  and  thoroughly 
patriotic  working  class  could  be  completely  ciu^hcd  and  beaten  to 
her  knees  In  3  weeks'  time?  French  soldiers  were  brave.  French 
labor  rkllled.  And  the  loss  of  life  and  suffering  from  1914  to  1918 
was  Jar  greater  than  In  the  tragic  battle  of  Fiance  in  1910. 

We  are  told  that  France's  fall  was  due  to  "politics."  Polltlca, 
my  eye.  "i'ou  always  have  politics  in  a  democracy.  There  are  no 
politics  In  Germany  or  In  Italy  or  In  Russia  cr  in  Japan.  But  in 
England.  France,  and  America  there  have  always  been  political 
parties,  political  processes,  and  political  action. 

It  Is  said.  In  high  places,  that  the  liberal  government  of  Blum 
and  the  French  l.ibor  leaders  so  re-duced  the  industrial  productivity 
cf  France  that  she  could  not  turn  out  the  machines  necessary  to 
meet  German  mechanized  warfare.  But  the  truth  Is,  as  every 
American  newspaperman  In  Prance  knows,  that  exactly  the  opposite 
Is  true.  Under  the  liberal  government  of  Leon  Blum,  the  output  of 
French  Industry  was  the  highest  It  has  ever  t)een  in  French  history. 
And  this  production  was  accomplished  not  by  the  stretch-out  arid 
wage  cuttallment,  but  by  decreased  hours,  increased  v.-agcs,  ccllet- 
tive  bargaining,  and  other  labor  and  social  reforms  which  charac- 
terize a  genuine  demcciatic  government. 

No:  it  was  not  the  French  liberals  and  labor  leaders  who  sold 
out  their  country  to  Hitler.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  the  same  smell 
group  of  pro-Fascist  reactionaries  who  almost  betrayed  the  British 
Empire.  Men  who,  for  their  own  selTi&h  ends,  were  shipping  con- 
signments cf  critical  war  materials  to  German  markets  even  after 
the  Nazi  legions  were  on  French  soil.  You  can  Imagine  how  French 
soldiers  felt  when  they  discovered  French  silk  in  German  parachutes 
after  shooting  down  enemy  planes. 

There  arc  different  kinds  of  appeasers.  There  are  those  who 
want  to  compromise  with  dictators,  to  trade  with  them,  to  make 
such  concesFlcns  e.s  may  he  necessary  to  keep  them  In  a  good 
humor  so  that  a  small  group  of  men  can  carry  on  a  profitable  and 
lurratlve  business  with  them.  France  had  such  a  group  and  could 
net  get  rid  of  tt  In  time  to  save  her  hide.  England  had  such  a 
group  and  got  rid  of  it  barely  in  time — we  hope. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  few  appeasers  of  this  kind  In  America. 
Th-^re  have  been,  for  ?ome  time,  suspicious  statistic^  floating  around 
concerning  our  trade  with  Italy  and  Japan.  In  the  past  6  years 
we  have  shipped  to  Japan  8  500  000  tons  of  scrap  iron.  Japan  has  a 
hard  time  getting  metal,  but  she  added  to  her  Navy  500,000  tonnage 
In  warships  during  those  6  years. 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  I'll  tell  you  what  It  adds  up  to.  It 
means  that  we  are  helping  to  build  up  the  Navy  of  a  strong  and 
antidemocratic  nation  which  Is  our  only  threat  in  the  Pacific.  Just 
to  make  business  good  for  a  few  Junk  dealers. 
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But  this  kind  of  appeasement  Is  obvious  The  greater  danger 
lies  In  that  indirect  appea.srment  which  makes  concesslon.s  to  dic- 
tators by  advocating  the  abandonment  of  our  democratic  life  Men 
who  arevUltng  to  Junk  the  refcrms  of  the  centur>-  on  the  pretext 
that  we  can  t  afford  the  luxur>'  of  a  decent  society  Men  who  Insist 
that  becaus?  we  have  to  build  warships  and  d;ve  bombers,  we  have 
to  cut  cut  W  P  A  and  curtail  uneinplo>mont  compensation  and 
old-aue  pensions  People  who  think  we  have  to  give  up  cur  vision 
of  a  decently  housed  Nation,  a  free  labor  movement,  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  workers,  and  a  chance  for  their  children  to  go 
to  college   with   N    Y.   A     help. 

Let  me  quote  a  statement  Ju.st  I'sued  from  the  policy  pronounce- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  influential  organizations  in  the  country — 
the  United  States  Chamber  cf  Commerce: 

"The  compelling  need  for  expenditures  f(ir  the  national  defense." 
It  says,  "makes  It  mere  important  than  ever  that  the  ordinary  non- 
defense  expenditures  of  the  Oovernment  be  broucht  down  to  the 
Irreducible  minimum,  and  that  every  possible  means  be  taken  to 
Insure   that   result" 

You  can  see  which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  The  "nondefense 
expenditures"  It  l.s  talking  about  are  work  relief,  social  security,  soil 
conservation,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  aid  to  tenant  farmers. 
and  all  the  other  services  designed  as  the  margin  for  a  decent  mini- 
mum security  against  want  and  privation 

In  the  same  statement,  the  chamber  announces  solemnlv  that 
"hard  wcrk.  self -denial  and  sacrifice,  by  and  for  all,  are  Indispen- 
sable to  both  national  defense  and  prosperity  " 

At  the  very  time  this  solemn  call  was  made,  statistics  were  re- 
leased on  the  business  and  industrial  earnings  for  the  first  half 
of  1940  which  shed  a  lot  of  light  on  the  "self-denial  and  sacrifice" 
of  sonnc  of  our  citizens  in  connection  with  the  defense  prcciam 
Profits  of  400  leading  Industrial  corporations  exceeded  those  of  the 
first  half  of  1939  by  59  percent.  What  Is  more  Important  still,  cor- 
porate dividends  for  the  first  half  cf  the  year  were  up  14  percent. 
The  increase  in  wages,  however,  was  less  than  5  percent  in  spite 
of  the  big  upturn  in  the  cost  of  living. 

As  cur  Industrial  machine  is  now  operating,  the  profits  to  pro- 
prietors have  increased  almost  three  times  the  slight  increase  in 
wages.  And  the  United  States  Ch  imber  of  Commerce  wants  still 
more,  national  defense  or  no  national  defense 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  sacrifices  which  the  chamber  de- 
mands of  "all"  are  not  coming  from  all  alike.  It  is  this  k:nd  of 
"appeasement"  that  threatens  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
democrficy 

Today.  I  call  upon  the  machinists  and  all  groups  of  organized  la- 
bor in  America  to  unite  solidly  behind  a  campaign  to  hold  fast  to 
the  things  that  differentiate  America  from  those  nations  and  gov- 
ernments which  threaten  cur  very  existence,  to  give  battle  to  every 
kind  of  app«^asement,  and  to  permit  no  departure  from  the  decent, 
liberal,  humanitarian  way  of  life  that  Is  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy America  must  rely  upon  labor  on  the  home  front  as  well  as 
on  any  other  field  of  battle. 


Bright  Lights  of  Willkie's  High  Lights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  ON  WILLKIE  SPEECHES 


Facts  About  Cash  Farm  Income  and  Farm  Prices 
Under  New  Deal  as  Compared  With  Republican 
Administrations 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foilowing  editorial: 

BRIGHT   LIGHTS   OF    WILLKIES    HIGH    LIGHTS 

In  Chicago  he  took  up  the  banner  of  Governor  Stark,  of  Mis- 
souri, long  enough  to  assure  his  audience  that  if  he  were  elected 
he  would  send  Ed  Kelly  and  Pat  Nash,  of  Chicago's  powerful 
machine,  to  the  penitentiary. 

Goodbye  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion     Willkle  will  tiUce  care  of  that  as  a  side  Issue,  If  elected. 

In  Cicero,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  he  said:  "We  are  In  Cicero.  To 
hell  with  Chicago." 

At  Juliet.  Ill  .  he  said  that  "Roosevelt  had  telephoned  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  and  urged  them  to  sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river 
at   Munich  " 

Later  his  press  secretary.  Lem  Jones,  said  Mr.  Willkle  had  "mls- 
sp».)ken."  and  that  he  Intended  to  say  that  the  President  had  urged 
a  settlement  at  Munich  and  that  the  pact  there  "agreed  to  sell 
Czechoslovakia  down  the  river  " 

Also  at  Peoria.  Ill  :  "Of  all  the  men  I  know  who  have  any 
acquaintanceship  with  International  affairs,  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is 
the  least  qualified  to  lead  this  Nation." 

And  then,  divine  providence  or  some  other  agency  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stilled  hla  voice  with  hoarseness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr  Speaker.  New  Deal  Vice 
Presidi-ntial  candidate.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  formerly  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  repeatedly  stated,  to  committees  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  platform,  that  American  farmers  are  better 
off  today  than  they  were  under  the  preceding  Republican 
administrations.  As  an  argument  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
New  Deal  for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  new  dealers 
seek  to  win  firmer  support  by  referring  only  to  farm-price 
levels  and  income  in  1932.  They  forget  to  inform  the  farmers 
about  their  income  prior  to  1932.  They  also  fcrget  to  tell 
that  the  Democratic  Party  took  control  of  Congress  on  March 
4.  1931.  and  that  the  Democratic  majority  used  every  political 
means  to  obstruct  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
pull  our  country  out  of  the  depression. 

Pacts  and  figures  from  the  Dopartments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  shown  in  the  tables  below,  give  the  true  picture 
of  cash-farm  income  and  farm-product  prices  under  the  12 
years  of  Republican  administration  as  compared  with  the 
7  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
Average  farm  prices  covering  12  years  of  Republican  administration, 

including   1932.  as  compared   with,   average  prices   under   7  years 

of  New  Deal 

[Sourci':  nepartments  of  A(jriculture  and  Coramrroe 


.\vr>raKe 

.K^enge 

Products 

prici'  K<"- 

puhlican 

perio<l. 

price  New 

IH'al 

p»"ri<xl. 

rvrcent 
change 

1921-32 

1933-39 

Wheat 

busbel 

$1  017 

to  «1 

-20  6 

C.rn 

do  ... 

.  724 

.ft5 

-9  2 

Oats     

do  ... 

.3M 

.3;J6 

-12.7 

Barley 

do  ... 

.M3 

.513 

-5.5 

Rye         

-  do  ... 

.737 
.167 

.566 
.1027 

-218 

Cdlton    

imund  . 

-38.5 

ButtcrfHt 

do  ... 

.381 

.265 

-30.4 

rhioWi'US 

do  ... 

.192 

.137 

-28.6 

Fpes                

dozen  . 

.281 
e.43 

.193 

5.77 

-31  3 

Berf  rattle 

hundredweijtht 

-10.3 

Veal  cilves 

do... 

8.93 

6.91 

-22.6 

I^anibs 

do... 

0.65 

7.  12 

-26.2 

Hints     

do  ... 

a.31 

7.00 

-15.8 

PoUtties 

bushel 

1.01 

.6S3 

-:52.  4 

Wool 

pound 

.297 

.231 

-21.9 

Cash  farm  income  for  American  agriculture  {calendar  year) 

(Source:  Department  of  Agriculture) 

1921 ---  $8.  107.000.  000 

1922 8.  518.  000  000 

1923--- - - 9.  524.  000.  000 

1924 10.  150.  000.  000 

1925 10.927.  000.000 

1926.-- _  10.  529.  000.  000 

1927 10.699.  000,000 

1928 11   024.  000.  000 

1929 11   221. 

1930 

1931 


1932. 


000,  000 
8.  883.  000.  000 
6.283.  000.000 
4.682,000.000 


Total _ 110,  547,  000.  000 

Average  annual  Income  under  Republican  admlnls- 


tratlon.s. . 


9,212.250.000 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


5.278.000.  000 
6. 273  000. 000 
6.969. 000.  000 
8  212.000. 000 
8  744.  000.  000 
7. 599  000.000 
7.711.000.000 


Total  -- 50.786,000,000 
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Cash  farm  income  for  American  agriculture   (calendar  year) — Con. 
Average  annual  Income  under  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration   17,255,142,857 

Average  annual  Income  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations   9.212.250.000 

Average  annual  Income  under  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration   7,  255,  142,  857 

Difference 1.  957,  107,  143 


Wallace  a  Presidential  Candidate 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  who 
decide  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  this  fall  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  President  Roosevelt  should  remain  in  the  White 
House  for  another  4  years,  they  are  laboring  under  a  false 
assumption. 

For.  if  the  Democratic  national  ticket  should  happen  to  be 
successful  this  fall,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
plans  to  turn  the  Presidency  over  to  his  running  mate, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

There  has  been  ample  indication  of  this  ever  since  the 
White  House  controlled  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  July  named  Mr.  Wallace  as  the  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date. I 

Now,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
such  a  plan  in  mind.  This  evidence  comes  from  no  less  a 
source  than  M.  W.  Thatcher,  chairman  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  legislative  committee,  a  confidant  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  one  of  his  most  ardent  supporters. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Thatcher  wrote  in  a  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  after  a  lengthy  conference  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  late  in  July: 

He  [the  President  1  discussed  at  great  length  how  Mr  Henry 
Wallace  was  chosen  for  Vice  President  through  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation, and  in  all  that  analysis  It  was  evident  to  me  that  he  is 
deeply  conscious  that  he  may  not  live  or  it  may  be  necessary  for 
him  to  resign  If  he  Is  reelected.  Without  any  quotation  at  all 
from  his  communication  with  regard  to  the  President,  1  am 
positive  that  if  he  is  reelected  and  the  war  situation  gives  him 
opfwrtunlty  to  get  out,  he  will  resign.  I  make  this  statement 
because  he  emphasized  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallace  as  one 
who  l.s  a  thorough  new  dealer,  who  has  unquestioned  Integrity, 
fidelity  to  the  common  people  of  this  country  and  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  who  also  has  one  of  the  best  minds  and  the 
clearest  concept  of  world  problems  of  any  In  his  group. 

This  does  not  come  from  anyone  who  can  be  accused  of 
carrying  on  any  mud-slinging  campaign  against  the  New 
Deal  ticket.  It  comes.  I  repeat,  from  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  President  and  the  New  Deal,  and  a  man  who  boasts 
of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  evidence  that 
Henry  Wallace  is  trying  to  get  into  the  White  House  through 
the  back  door. 

The  history  of  the  strategy  employed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  have  himself  nominated  for  a  third  term  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  "the  indispensable  man,"  what  he  said  at  the 
time  he  was  nominated,  and  what  has  transpired  since,  all 
seem  to  fit  into  the  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Thatcher. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  convention 
that  if  he  followed  his  personal  desires  he  would  under  no 
circumstances  accept  nomination  for  a  third  term.  He  said 
he  was  tired  and  is  anxious  to  retire  to  Hyde  Park  and  be 
relieved  of  the  burdens  which  he  has  carried  for  7'2  years. 

There  is  scarcely  anyone  who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
insisted  that  Mr.  Wallace  be  named  as  his  running  mate,  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  that  the  former  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  would  carry  on  his  New  Deal  policies  better 
than  any  other  man. 


And  in  his  acceptance  address  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

To  vou.  the  delegates  to  this  convention,  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  selection  of  Henry  Wallace  for  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  in  his  prepared  speech  of  acceptance,  this  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  said  "the  high  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

Whether  or  not  this  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  has  never  been 
made  clear  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  psychologists  will  tell  you 
that  very  often  we  blurt  out  in  public  when  momentarily  off 
guard  the  very  thing  we  most  desire  to  keep  secret. 

Since  the  convention,  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  parading  up 
and  down  the  country  making  speeches  in  a  manner  befitting 
a  Presidential  candidate,  except  that  what  he  has  had  to  say 
only  reveals  that  he  is  eminently  unsuited  and  unqualified 
to  hold  the  office  of  President. 


Forgotten  Morality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  to  revise 

and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  editorial  by  David 

Lawrence  published  in  the  September  20.  1940.  issue  of  the 

United  States  News: 

[Prom  the  United  States  News  of  September  20,  19401 

Forgotten    Morautt — iNDrmaiENCK   or  thk   Pre-shjent  To   Viola- 
tions OF  Law  In  High  Places  Is  Contrary  to  Spirit  and  Lcviui 

OF  THE  CONSTlTtmON  AND  HlS  OaTH  OF  OFFICE ^PlAIN  CONTRAVEW-  . 

noN  or  Statutes  Is  Ignored 

(By   David  Lawrence) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  the  President 
"shall   take   care   that   the    laws   be   falthftilly  executed." 

The  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government,  must 
see  to  It  that  the  beads  of  all  departments  of  the  Government 
shall  obey  and  particularly  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  enforce 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked  to  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
a  third  term  on  the  ground  that  he  has  "experience"  in  govern- 
ment. What  Is  the  nature  of  that  "experience"?  The  test  is 
written  In  the  oath  of  office  which  sajrs  "I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve. 
protect,   and  defend    the  Constitution  of   the    United   States." 

Mr  Roosevelt  shocked  many  people  when  he  deliberately  attacked 
the  Supreme  Court  and  sought  to  bring  the  Judgments  of  Its 
members  In  harmony  with  his  particular  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  shock  was  not  half  as  violent  as  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, having  been  given  by  a  turn  of  fate  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pointment, packed  the  Court  with  five  members  of  his  Intimate 
official  group  of  political  advisers. 

Fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  he  now  has  complete  control 
of  the  highest  cour^  In  the  land,  the  President  may  feel  he  need 
give  no  further  concern  to  the  Federal  statutes  and  that  he  and 
hlP  departmental  associates  may  ignore  them  at  will. 

Three  flagrant  Instances  of  defiance  of  the  statutes  can  be  cited 
for  they  rrflect  a  spirit  that  runs  through  the  New  Deal— a  spirit 
of  revolution  which  views  the  end  as  Justifying  the  means,  no  mat- 
ter how  Illegal  the  means. 

VIOLATION   or  FEDERAL  STATtTTES   IS  IGNORED 

Thus  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  re- 
cently testified  under  oath  before  a  House  investigating  committee 
that  he  had  violated  the  Federal  statutes  governing  lobbying  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  Incident  was  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Investigating  committee. 

Nothing  was  done  about  It. 

Congress  put  on  the  statute  boots  In  1909  a  law  forbidding  any 
contributions  by  corporations  to  national  political  campaigns.  The 
language  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  clear.  Any  contri- 
bution by  a  corporation  is  barred.  And  "contribution"  Is  defined 
specifically  as  "anything  of  value."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  has  Just  collected  from  170  corporations 
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mere  than  $150,000  which  Is  brazenly  put  Into  the  New  Deal  cam- 
\.  patgn  chest  with  the  purpose  of  reelecting  President  Roosevelt. 

Nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 

MORAL    VALUES    DISRECABOED   BY    THE    NEW    DEAL 

The  Federal  statutes  prohibit  anybody  from  sending  out  of  the 
JurtsdJctlon  of  the  United  States  our  armed  vessels  with  the  Intent 
of  delivering  them  to  a  belligerent  government.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rendered  an  opinion  saying  It  could  bo  done  anyhow.  The 
words  of  the  statute  plainly  contradict  his  view.  No  amendment 
to  the  act  was  sought. 

The  importance  of  such  Indifference  to  law  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  is  that  all  through  the  Govern- 
ment the  lesser  ofUclala  take  their  cue  from  the  top.  A  President  of 
the  United  States  who  condones  law  violation  and  allows  politics 
or  expediency  to  bar  from  prosecution  those  who  are  giving  money 
to  the  administration  in  power  or  who  are  carrying  on.  as  did  the 
Labor  Board  chairman,  the  partisan  objectives  of  the  party  in 
power  cannot  hope  to  build  up,  among  the  many  thou.'^ands  of  Gov- 
ernment ofllclals  who  every  day  interpret  laws  and  make  regulations. 
a  .spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  even-handed  Justice. 

The  way  in  pa.st  history  has  often  been  opened  to  revolution 
and  anarchy  where  law  and  order  breaks  down.  Lynch  law  and 
Jungle  law  are  the  inevitable  forms  of  counterattack  which  have 
followed  failure  to  apply  the  law  fairly  and   impartially. 

The  New  Deal  has  raised  a  considerable  hullabaloo  about  the 
difference  between  property  rights  and  hunnan  rights.  But  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  disregard  of  the  basic  moral  values  that  are 
associated  with  human  rights.  Political  chicanery  is  the  very 
basis  of  disintegration  in  a  democracy.  The  French  politicians 
failed  their  Government,  because  they  allowed  the  cancers  of  graft 
and  partiality,  prejudice  and  favoritism,  to  eat  away  the  whole 
fabric  and  structure  of  virile  government. 

Mr  Roosevelt  is  credited  with  beneficent  intentions  by  his  many 
admirers,  by  the  people  who  regard  his  personality  as  a  mixture 
of  frit^ndltness  and  good  nattire  and  humanitarlanlsm.  But  he  Is 
a.sklng  the  people  to  vote  for  him  now  Impersonally  as  an  admin- 
istrator of  government  after  nearly  8  years 

The  people  are  being  Invited  to  say  whether  they  want  disre- 
gard of  law  to  go  on.  whether  they  want  politicians  entrenched  so 
that  laws  can  be  applied  only  to  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  not  those  who  bestow  on  it   their  favors. 

These  are  fundamental  considerations  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
honest  government. 

Our  forefathers  provided  for  impeachment  of  a  President  who 
failed  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  thought  this  check  against  abuse  of 
power  would  h»  enough  Such  proceedings  are  unnecessary  today 
because  a  national  election  is  to  be  held  in  a  few  weeks  at  which 
the  American  people  can  pass  Judgment  on  the  President's  method 
of   conducting  the  Government   of   the  United  States. 

Recently  Westbrook  Pegler  said  that  the  American  people  didn't 
care  any  more  about  morality  in  government;  that  they  had 
adopted  a  sort  of  "what  the  hell  "  philosophy.  Confirmation  of 
this,  in  part,  is  to  be  seen  by  the  way  many  people  are  saying  it 
was  right  to  violate  the  law  in  order  to  send  England  50  destroy- 
ers. It  is  being  said  that  the  President  could  not  have  (gotten 
consent  of  Congress  except  after  prolonged  discussion  and  that 
the  end  Justified  the  means. 

But  isn't  that  the  very  argument  made  In  favor  of  lynching 
Negroes?  Isn't  it  contended  that  the  courts  are  too  slow  or  that 
Justice  might  miscarry  after  a  prolonged  trial  in  our  modern  courts? 

CONCRESS  WOL'LD  HAVE  EXPEDrTlD  AIR-BASE  DEAL 

Certainly  the  President  could  have  obtained  the  approval  of 
Congress  if  he  had  placed  the  responsibility  on  both  Hou.^es  in 
a  message  which  frankly  said  that  the  action  had  to  be  taken  within 
3  days.  Congress  would  not  have  dared  to  lose  for  America  those 
Important  air  bases  in  the  Atlantic.  After  all,  the  destroyer  ques- 
tion was  before  the  country  for  nearly  2  months.  Likewise  the 
President  could  have  conceded  the  need  for  special  permission  with- 
out asking  that  the  statute  itself  be  abrogated,  thus  safeguarding 
against  future  transfers  without  authority  of  Congress. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  plain.  The  Attorney  General  ren- 
dered an  opinion  whl'h  will  remain  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the 
most  flagrant  piece  oi  intellectual  acrobatics  and  Machiavellianism 
the  country  has  ever  read.  * 

What  profits  it  that  a  man  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
soul?  What  profits  It  that  America  aid  Britain  and  at  the  same 
time  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  a  sort  of  sanction  to  violate 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution?  Are  we  about  to  draft 
boys  to  defend  that  kind  of  "democracy"? 

BREAK-DOWN   OF  LAW   BRINGS  TOTALITARIANISM 

Once  the  stern  rules  of  morality  and  Justice  in  enforcing  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  broken  the  whole  structure  of  good  government 
collapses.  The  citizen  then  loses  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  Institu- 
tions and  too  many  citizens  become  receptive  to  the  idea  of  one- 
man   governments   and   benevolent   dictatorship 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  a  dramatic  cpportualty  to  deal  frankly  with 
the  c.tsos  of  law  violation  under  hi5  vt  ry  nose  When  it  was  found 
that  a  Republican  Cabinet  member  erred.  President  Coolidge  ap- 
pointed two  special  prosecutors  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  put  In  Jail  a  member  of  his  own  party — a 
Cabinet  officer  under  his  predeces-or.  another  Republican. 

W^iil  the  Department  of  Justice  prosecute  the  Democratic  ccm- 
mlttee  members  and  all  others  who  had  a  part  In  violating  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act? 


Will  the  I>partment  of  Justice  arraign  the  Chairman  of  the 
Labor  Board  for  luw  violation.'  Or  will  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  rumored, 
send  in  a  reces.?  appointment  ^f  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board 
as  soon  as  Congress  goes  heme? 

These  are  questions  which  should  make  the  American  people  pause 
as  they  art  Invited  to  continue  in  office  an  Executive  because  of 
his  "experience  "  In  handling  the  affairs  of  a  democratic  government. 
Has  not  the  tim.e  come  even  at  this  late  date  for  the  laws  to  be 
enforced,  and  will  not  such  a  step  regain  for  the  President  the  con- 
fidence he  has  lost?  Certainiv  It  vill  remove  the  odium  of  political 
isersecution  which  the  same  Department  of  Justice  has  manifested 
by  Its  stries  of  Indictments  and  arrests  of  prominent  bu.slnessmen 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  complex  laws  regulating  marketing  of 
commercial  products.  To  prosecute  some  and  give  immunity  to 
others  l.s  not  Americanism.  It  is  the  beginning  of  anarchy  and 
ultimately  of  totalitarianism. 


Labor   Conditions   Surveyed   in   Talk   to  Sawmill 

Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    WALTER  M.  PIERCE,  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  through  proxy  recently  at  Dee,  Hood  River  County, 
Oregon: 

The  first  Job  at  hard  labor  that  I  secured  after  I  left  heme  in 
Illinois,  was  in  a  sawmill  in  Colorado,  more  than  a  half-century 
ago.  I  was  a  big  strong  boy  from  the  Middle  West  and  willing  to 
do  hard  work  to  get  a  start.  My  experiences  and  associations  with 
the  lumbermen  in  that  early  day  have  always  been  vividly  recalled 
to  my  memory  when  I  have  come  into  contact  with  men  interested 
in  the  harvesting  of  trees 

CONDITIONS    HAVE   IMPROVED 

Conditions  under  which  you  labor  today  In  lumber  mills  have 
vastly  Improved  ever  those  days  of  the  oxen  and  the  crude  ma- 
chinery that  was  used  in  sawmills  at  that  time,  but  still  there 
remain  some  of  the  same  unsolved  problems  which  we  talked  over 
In  the  lumber  camps  of  days  gone  by — wages,  living  conditions,  and 
prospects  for  the  future.  Wages  have  materially  advanced  in  that 
period  of  time  and  conditions  are  vastly  more  favorable  for  the 
laboring  men.  (I  got  $2  a  day  and  board,  many  worked  for  $1  50 
for  10  to  12  hours  a  day  )  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  long  way  yet 
to  travel  before  ideal  conditions  can  be  enjoyed  everywhere  by  wage 
earners  in  .sawmills  In  .some  Oregon  mills  we  have  the  best  labor 
conditions  I  have  ever  .seen,  and  our  Pacific  Northwest  wage  scales 
are  the  highest  in  the  Union. 

NO   LABOR   tTNIONS   UNDER   HITLER 

I  believe  In. labor  oreanizations.  have  always  believed  in  them, 
and  m  my  various  oflkial  capacities  as  legislator  and  as  executive 
of  the  ^tate  of  Oregon  I  have  never  forgotten  my  own  struggles, 
nor  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  men  who  guide  the 
machinerj.-  to  make  the  great  logs  Into  manufactured  products. 
I  know  our  democratic  ideas  are  being  disputed  today  by  the 
worlds  conquering  armies  I  know  that  in  most  of  Europe  labor 
is  enforced  and  will  not  again  be  free  so  long  as  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments rule  It  is  said  that  the  big  tanks  with  which  Germany 
conquered  France  were  made  by  Czechs,  friends  of  the  French, 
over  whom  armed  soldiers  stood,  commanding  their  labor.  We 
must  defend  our  countr>-  against  this  kind  of  an  aggres.<-or.  When 
I  say  "defend  cur  country-,"  I  mean  not  Just  our  shores,  but  our 
way  of  life  Never  forget  that  all  the  advances  made  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laboring  men  in  wages  and  conditions  have  come  under 
democratic  forms  of  government. 

Under  the  rule  of  a  Hitler,  there  are  no  labor  unions  Wages 
are  fixed  by  decree,  and  labor  representatives  have  nothing  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  fixing.  The  wages  are  little  better  than  enough 
to  live  on,  and  If,  for  any  reason,  a  man  In  a  totalitarian  state  Is 
drcppc-d  from  the  pay  roll,  then  he  has  to  accept  work  In  an  organ- 
ization similar  to  our  W  P.  A  .  but  whei-e  wages  are  less  than 
subsistence  and  much  lower  than  those  paid  in  private  industry — 
In  short,  enforced  labor. 

DEMOCRACIES    MUST     BE     PRESERVED 

As  a  second  proposal,  therefore.  I  would  say  to  keep  firmly  In 
mind  that  your  hcpe  to  better  what  you  now  have  rests  entirely 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  form  of  government  While  I  have  a 
firm  belief  that  our  system  of  government  can  never  die.  I  am  not 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  Norway  had  probably  one  of  the  most 
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democratic  governments  that  ever  existed,  and  lost  U  Tes.  It  Is 
today  under  the  heel  of  a  Hitler  dictator,  and  democratic  processes 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  all  their 
advantages  and  advanced  Ideas,  are  today  owned,  commanded,  and 
handled  exclusively  by  the  same  conquerors  Liberty,  freedom,  and 
fraternltv  are  dead  In  continental  Europe. 

My  speech  in  Congress  July  25.  1940.  deals  with  the  threat  to  us 
froni  Hitler  g  victories  and  our  necessary  defenses.  This  is  avail- 
able, upon  request,  and  I  do  ask  that  my  point  of  view  be  given 
thoughtful  consideration  by  those  whom  I  represent  In  Congress. 

LABOR    LEGISLATION 

We  must  not  forget,  either,  that  under  the  economic  order  In 
which  we  labor  the  men  who  own  the  enterpr.ses  and  meet  the  pay 
rolls  must  necessarily  make  a  fair  margin  above  cost  i,l  produc- 
tion. If  tliey  did  not  do  so,  there  would  be  no  Incentive  to  continue 
to  produce     There  would  be  no  work. 

In  all  negotiations  remember  that  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
progress  is  made.  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  We  have  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  ever  before,  and  some 
people  think  prepress  has  been  made  so  rapidly  that  reaction  will 
set  in  I  sincerely  hcpe  not.  I  hope  labor  can  hold  the  material 
legislative  pains  it  has  made  under  th'.s  administration. 

I  voted  for  the  wage  and  hour  law,  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
and  a  celling  over  hours  It  is  my  belief  that  work  must  be 
found  for  all  willing  workers  The  im.pression  I  get  from  care- 
ful .studv  is  that,  in  the  main  increased  use  of  machinery  Is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  unending  line  of  unemployed  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  nitruinent  advanced  by  some  employers  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  Increa&ed  the  demand  for  labor.  It  may  have 
dene  so  temporarily  and  In  some  places,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
retiring  people  from  the  pay  rolls  by  the  millions,  and  is  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  widespread  unemplojment  of  today 
Industry  Is  producing  tcday  at  more  than  100  percent,  perhaps 
even  at  110  percent,  and  Is  capable  of  still  greater  increase,  but 
It  has  not  absorbed  the  idle  labor.  It  Is  easier  and  more  profitable 
to  use  a  machine  than  to  hire  human  labor.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  machine  industry  must,  through  revised 
methods  of  taxation,  divide  the  profits  so  that  all  may  get  a 
share.    It  may  be  necesrary  to  go  even  further  in  fixing  hours  of  labor. 

I  voted  for  the  Wugner  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  did  so  because 
I  believed  it  offered  a  fair  means  of  settling  disputes  between  em- 
plovers  and  employees,  without  making  It  nece-ssary  to  resort  to 
the'  drastic  method  of  the  strike.  While  the  law  has  been  se- 
verely criticized,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  investigation,  nevertheless  It  is  my  Judgment,  and 
that  of  many  who  have  been  observant,  that  in  the  main  the  law 
has  been  most  beneflclal. 

rORXSTST 

Since  I  have  represented  you  In  the  Congress  and.  In  fact,  when 
I  was  Governor,  I  have  made  extensive  studies  of  forestry  prob- 
lems. I  have  b?en  honcnxl  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  with  an 
appointment  to  the  Joint  Senate  and  Hou.se  Forestry  Committee  of 
the  Congress  The  committee  has  held  eight  hearings  at  strategic 
points  all  over  the  country,  including  Portland.  Oreg  ,  and  is  now 
preparing  legislation  I  have  t>ecome  convinced  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  must  be  made  a  punishable  crime  to  cut 
an  unrlpo  tree,  even  on  your  own  land.  Tlie  forest  bcloiigs  not 
only  to  the  man  or  firm  that  owns  the  land  on  which  the  trees 
grow,  but  It  belonRs  to  all  the  memt>ers  of  society  The  community 
has  an  interest  in  the  trees.  Cutting  of  trees  should  be  loolcf  d  upon 
as  harvest  time,  and  not  as  that  of  time  for  slaughter.  The  ripe 
trees  should  be  taken  out  and  provision  made  for  the  young  and 
growing  trees,  so  that  they  may  be  protected  from  fires  and  de- 
structive pests,  so  far  as  possible.  We  want  our  forests  made  per- 
manent. 

It  is  known  that  centuries  ago  the  bare  hills  of  China  once 
were  green  with  forest  growth,  but  they  were  ruthlessly  destroyed; 
the  rains  came,  the  soil  was  washed  away,  and  now  only  the  bare 
rocks  and  the  deserted  hillsides  remain.  It  behooves  us.  working 
men  as  well  as  the  men  who  own  the  forest  lands,  and  all  Interested 
In  public  welfare,  to  realize  that  we  have  a  problem  In  using  the 
foresU  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  them  for  generations  to 
come.  In  our  own  country  magnificent  forests  have  been  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  Ghost  towns  are  often  the  only  reminders  of 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  forests. 

VOTERS'    PAMPHLET PRIMARIES 

Do  not  forget  that  In  this  State,  we  have  the  Voters'  Pamphlet 
at  election  time,  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  other  States.  It  will 
come  to  every  voter.  Every  candidate  for  oCBce  has  the  privilege 
of  stating  his  case  therein,  or  having  It  stated  by  his  committee. 
Measure;-  arc  also  discussed  by  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppose  them.  It  comes  to  you  free  of  charge.  Read  your  Voters' 
Pamphlet  Since  it  has  come  Into  existence  in  Oregon.  I  have 
always  taken  from  one  to  two  pages  In  It,  In  the  firm  belief  that 
some  farmer  or  laborer  would  find  time,  between  his  hours  of  labor, 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  scan  what  might  be  said  about  me,  or 
by  me,  on  what  I  have  done  or  what  I  am  trying  to  do 

You  will  find  on  your  ballot  this  fall  an  Initiated  measure  to 
move  the  date  of  our  primaries  from  May  to  September.  1  advise 
you  to  vote  against  this  proposal  as  It  would  eliminate  candidates 
of  limited  means  I  believe  we  are  far  better  off  in  having  our 
primaries  in  May  than  to  have  them  in  September.  It  gives  more 
time  for  citizens  to  consider  and  study  measures  on  which  they 
are  to  vote  in  November.    It  gives  the  candidates  more  time,  also. 


to  present  their  cases.  Prlm.arles  held  in  September  mean  hurried. 
inttnsive  camjjaigns.  with  much  newspaper  advertismc.  September 
primaries  would  eliminate  our  voters'  pamphlet,  thus  limiting  pub- 
licity for  candidates  and  measures  to  those  who  cculd  pay  lor  or 
command  the  support  of  press  or  radio  In  a  sparsely  settled  State 
like  Oregon.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  Ui  hold  primaries  in 
September  and  then  hold  the  main  election  in  November  Speakers 
could  meet  but  few  voters  and  educational  campaigns  on  measures 
would  be  Imp  .edible  I  ask  \ou.  in  the  interefts  of  good  citizenship 
and  good  government,  to  vote  against  the  change  which  woula 
make  us  victims  of  propaganda  and  higli  pressure  which  cost 
nionev. 

A    BILL    or    ATTAINDER 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  bill  was  up  for  final  passage  In  the  House, 
known  as  the  Allen  bill  It  was  a  bill  which  simply  directed  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  existing  law,  to 
deport  one  certain  named  individual — Harry  Bridges.  I  was  one  of 
the  42  who  voted  against  passage  of  the  bill.  The  bill  went  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  It  was  determined  to  be  a  matter  for  the  courts  and  not 
for  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  House,  in  the  Allen  bill, 
was  passing  a  clear-cut  bill  of  attainder  which  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  It  also  denied  Harry  Bridges  the  right  of  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  That  is  a  privilege  for  which  English- 
speaking  peopli'  liave  fought  for  centuries.  It  means  that  the 
accused  has  a  right  to  go  t)efore  a  court  and  state  his  case.  Under 
the  Allen  bill,  that  right  was  denied  to  Harry  Bridges.  An  ofBcer 
would  appear  at  his  home,  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  send 
him  to  Australia.  Does  that  sound  like  the  United  States  or  like 
Hitler?  You  know  they  say  that  here  in  our  country  a  man 
knows  that  if  there  is  a  noise  at  his  door  Just  before  daylight  It 
can  only  be  the  milkman  It  was  even  admitted  by  those  urging 
its  passage  in  the  House  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional.  Since 
I  have  been  a  Memljer  of  the  House,  I  have  never  knowingly 
voted  for  an  unconstitutional  bill.  I  feel  sure  my  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  constituents  approve  of  my  vote  against  the  Allen  bill. 
I  never  voted  a  more  conscientious  vote  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
gratified  to  learn  tliat  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  has,  by  reso- 
lution, condemned  such  legislation. 

OUR     PRIvn-EGES 

You  workers  in  the  mills  in  Oregon  enjoy  with  all  others  the  bene- 
fits of  our  advanced  ideas  of  government.  You  are  ntunbered  among 
citizens  of  th?  United  States  who  vote  for  or  against  the  men  who 
would  represent  you  In  the  National  Capital,  the  State  capital,  or 
at  the  county  seat.  That  Is  a  high  privilege  not  enjoyed  In  the 
totalitarian  counirle-s  controlled  by  dictators.  Here  we  can  hold  an 
election  free  and  untrammeled.  We  enjoy  the  privilege  of  belong- 
ing to  political  parties  of  rvir  own  ch.lce  and  voting  In  the  pri- 
maries for  those  whom  we  think  could  best  represent  our  parties  In 
the  general  election.  We  have  the  option  to  change  cur  representa- 
tion; the  men  who  make  our  laws.  This  Is  a  precious  privilege 
gained  only  alter  tremendous  sacrifices.  May  we  never  betray  the 
sacred  trust  handed  down  to  Americans,  especially  In  Oregon,  where 
so  many  features  of  pojjular  or  people's  government  originated  or 
we.'e  first  fully  developed  and  applied — popular  election  of  ynlted 
States  Senators,  the  voters'  pamphlet,  the  recaU,  the  Initiative,  and 
referendum. 

Appreciate  America  fully.  Make  use  cf  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  your  Government.  Vote;  yes,  every  time;  vote  intelligently, 
after  careful  consideration,  study,  and  thought.  Vote  for  the  men 
who  repres2nt  your  interests  and  for  those  you  think  will  do 
most  for  the  preservation  of  American  Ideals  and  institutions. 


Congress  Should  Stay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  today: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  23,  1040] 

OONCRXBS  SHOULD  STAT 

Congressional  leaders  have  been  planning  to  have  Congresn  ad- 
journ at  the  end  of  this  week,  and  the  President  has  indicated  his 
approval  of  this  program.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  on  June  4, 
when  the  German  drive  against  Prance  was  In  full  swing,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  saw  no  reason,  vital  to  national  defense,  for  hold- 
ing   Congress    in    session    during    tbe    emergency — except,    as    bo 


•ili 


if 
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unP.attoiingly  added,  for  the  no  doubt  "laudable"  purpose  of  making 
spt'eches 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  prevailed  against  this  view  The 
leaders  of  Congress  Wf-re  forced  to  abandoned  their  plans  for  an 
adjournment  in  m  d-June.  and  except  for  recesses  of  about  a  week 
each  for  the  political  conventions.  Congress  has  remained  in  session. 
By  remalnmg  in  se-..=lon  it  ha.s  made  vital  contributions  to  national 
defense  It  has  adopted  a  universal  selective  service  law  which  the 
Pre.-ident  hlms*'lf  .'itrongly  end  jrsed  It  granted  the  President  au- 
thority, which  has  already  t)een  exercised,  to  mobilize  the  National 
Guard  It  has  pa.s.std  a  hu^e  .supplemental  defense  apprcpriaticn 
bill  of  $5  250.000  COO.  under  which  the  Provident  has  already  been 
able  to  let  coniract.s  tntalmg  about  $4,000,000  000  for  200  new  naval 
vt  ssels  It  Is  passing  an  excess-profits-tax  bill  which  the  President 
himjielf  demanded,  embodying  amortization  provisions  that  are 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  industry  to  erect  huge  new  plants 
for  defense  purposes. 

E\ery  one  of  these  measures  was  wanted  by  the  President  him- 
self. Hf  could  not  have  had  them  without  Congress.  In  one  or 
two  vtry  important  decisions,  as  In  the  military  understanding 
with  Canada  and  the  trade  of  50  destroyers  for  naval  bases,  the 
President  has  "  she  rt-clrciiited "  Congress.  But  even  if  no  question 
of  legality  had  been  raised,  his  wisdom  in  following  this  course 
was  highly  doubtful— particularly  when  there  was  ample  time 
for  him  to  seek  congressional  cooperation.  Actions  without  con- 
gressional sanction  or  consultation  on  matters  of  this  importance, 
no  matter  how  much  the  country  may  approve  the  particular  steps 
that  have  so  far  been  taken,  are  not   precedents  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr  Roa-^evelt's  declarations  of  June  4  and  June  11.  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  Congress  should  remain  in  session,  and  his 
belief  that  it  will  do  no  harm  for  Congress  to  adjourn  now.  con- 
trast sharply  with  that  part  of  his  acceptance  speech  in  which  he 
declared:  "Events  move  so  fast  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it 
has  become  my  duty  to  remain  either  in  the  White  House  or  at 
some  nearby  point  where  I  can  rtach  Washington,  and  even 
Europe  and  Asia,  by  direct  telephone:  where,  if  need  be.  I  can  be 
back  at  my  desk  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours." 

One  is  obliged  to  conclude  that,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
regards  his  own  hourly  presence  and  Judgment  in  Washington  as 
Indl.'pensable.  he  does  not  at  all  hold  the  same  opinion  of  the 
need  for  the  presence  and  Judgment  of  Congress.  But  Congress. 
If  it  respects  Itself  and  recognizes  Us  own  function  in  the  demo- 
cratic .scheme  of  things,  will  take  a  diJTerent  view.  No  President 
should  Ije  permitted  to  regard  American  foreign  policy  as  his 
private  affair  The  world  .situation  today  is  Just  as  critical  as  It 
was  in  June  Emergencies  and  unforeseen  needs  requiring  con- 
gressional action  may  Just  as  suddenly  make  their  appearance 
as  they  have  since  mid-June 

Even  If  Congressmen  feel  that  they  must  go  home  to  campaign 
for  reelection,  then  they  should  do  so.  not  by  adjourning,  but 
by  taking  a  recess  to  a  date,  definitely  fixed  in  advance,  promptly 
following  election  day  Congress  must  not  abdicate  its  authority, 
above  ail  when  the  decisions  to  be  taken  are  as  momentous  as 
they  are  today 


Civilians  Should  Carry  Out  F*rovisions  of  Draft  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  House,  both  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  the  peacetime  conscription  of  our 
youth,  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  callfd  into  the  armed 
forces  shall  have  every  possible  guaranty  that  their  service 
will  be  given  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

We  all,  friend  and  foe  alike  of  this  law,  must,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  parents  and  other  loved  ones  of  those  called,  do 
our  utmost  toward  assuring  them  that  the  registration  of 
our  manpower  and  its  subsequent  call  to  the  colors  and 
service  shall  place  upon  no  one  an  unnecessary  hardship. 
We  all.  in  the  interest  of  our  people  and  our  country,  must 
be  on  the  alert  to  see  to  it  that  every  individual  touched  by 
this  law  shall  be  touched  in  even  measure. 

This  law  mu.st  not  rest  with  onerous  burden  upon  one  while 
another  scarce  feels  the  touch  of  the  law's  compulsion. 

While  this  bill  was  pending  in  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  before  the  Congress  I  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  under  which  we 
raised  our  National  Army  in  the  World  War.  In  that  act 
and  in  its  operation  tliere  were  blunders.    I  have  no  doubt 


that  time  will  uncover  the  blunders  in  this  present  act — 
some  of  which  have  been  foreseen  and  some  of  which  have 
not  been. 

But  there  was  one  outstanding  success  in  the  operation  of 
the  1917  act.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  under  that  act  the 
registration  of  cur  manpower  was  carried  through  with 
smoothness  and  efficiency.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
provisions  of  that  act  were  carried  cut  in  neighborhood.s  and 
by  neighbors  with  a  minimum  of  ill  feeling,  both  for  the 
Nation  and  among  the  neighbors,  when  the  actual  conscrip- 
tion started. 

Much  of  that  success,  the  authorities  assure  us,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  to  a  large  extent,  almost  totally,  the  opera- 
tion was  a  civilian  one  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  neighborly 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  was  the  guid- 
ing factor.  It  is  true  that  military  officers  were  probably 
the  spark  plug  behind  the  machinery  of  the  registration  and 
the  draft. 

But  the  actual,  and  to  our  people,  palpable  working  of 
that  draft  was  divorced — certainly  in  the  public  mind — from 
the  military  and  from  the  Federal  Government. 

That  was  the  prime  reason  for  its  success  where  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

Now.  our  peacetime-service  law  is  only  a  few  days  old.  The 
ink  is  scarcely  dry  upon  President  Roosevelt's  signature. 
But  already  there  is  a  lamentable  tendency  toward  over- 
emphasis of  the  military  aspects  of  this  law. 

The  military  will  have  enough  to  do  ^^^th  the  men  called 
into  service  later  on.  They  should  not  anticipate  their  func- 
tions. The  obligation  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
first  phases  of  this  law  rests  upon  the  civil  authorities  and 
upon  the  State  governments. 

That  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  When  this,  or 
any  other  Nation,  has  left  it  up  to  the  military  authorities 
to  conduct  a  draft  of  manpower  those  drafts  have  provoked 
resentment,  riots,  and  even  worse.  We  want  no  repetition  of 
that  here  and  now. 

I  hope  that  the  adminL-^tration  in  carrying  out  this  law 
which  it  demanded  of  us  will  bear  that  thought  strongly  in 
mind. 

The  tendency  w^hich  provokes  my  comments  on  the  situa- 
tion is  already  illustrated  by  some  of  the  preliminary  ap- 
pointments of  executives  of  the  draft.  Here  in  the  National 
Capital  a  brigadier  general  commanding  the  National  Gua-d 
has  been  named  to  take  charge.  Across  the  line  in  Virginia, 
another  military  officer  with  the  rank  of  colonel  has  been 
appointed. 

No  doubt,  these  are  both  able  and  intelligent  mt^n. 
thoroughly  capable  of  carrying  out  their  share  of  the  work, 
and  I  make  no  criticism  of  these  gentlemen  personally. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  this  law,  which  for  its  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  pubhc  cooperation  and  support,  will 
receive  a  better  public  reception  if  it  is  made  operative  by 
men  who  are  known  as  mister  rather  than  as  general  or 
colonel. 

We  provided  in  the  law.  v.isely,  I  believe,  that  members  of 
the  draft  boards  shall  have  no  connection  with  the  mihtary. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House.  I  feel  sure,  that  every- 
where else  in  the  machinery  of  this  law  we  should  pack  in 
military  titles  and  military  uniforms. 

The  Governors  of  the  several  States  will  do  well  if  thpy 
avoid  the  precedent  set  in  Virginia  and  in  the  District  cf 
Columbia  and  make  these  appointments  from  civil  lif^^ 
preferably  far  removed  from  titles  and  uniforms.  Tho.=^e 
will  come  in  their  own  proper  time  and  place  to  dominate  the 
lives  of  those  called  to  service. 

Let  the  call  come  from  the  civil  side  and  let  the  prepara- 
tions leading  to  that  call  be  made  on  the  civil  side  as  Congress 
intended. 

Our  military  officers  will  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough  to  do  when  these  men  are  finally  in  the  service  Be- 
cause some  of  us  who  through  the  years  have  pleaded  for  a 
progressive  system  of  preparation  were  ignored,  we  are  going 
to  find  that  we  wMl  need  more  officer  material  than  is  avail- 
able when  we  come  to  training  those  who  are  to  be  called  up 
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We  should  not  use  such  oflScer  material  in  carrying  out  the 
civilian  angles  of  the  service  law. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled,  too,  as  to  how  these  high  National 
Guard  officers  can  be  spared  from  their  duties  with  the  guard 
in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  presented  to  us  a  few  months 
ago  of  mobilizing  the  guard.  Now  that  the  guard  is  about  to 
be  mobibzed.  some  units  having  already  t>een  called,  it  is  not 
clear  how  these  high  officers  can  be  kept  at  home  to  superin- 
tend the  registration  and  draft. 

There  is  another  proposition  which  preys  on  my  mind  as  I 
contemplate  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  soon 
to  be  marching  under  the  colors.  And  that  is  the  matter  cf 
the  health  of  these  youths. 

We  are  told  that  the  registration  day  will  be  October  16, 
and  that  within  a  month  after  that,  on  November  15.  the  first 
contingents  of  the  draft  army  will  be  called  to  duty  and 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  rush  to  get  these  men  into  camps  causes 
apprehension  in  my  mind.  I  recall  only  too  vividly  the  in- 
tense personal  hardship  that  was  visited  upon  the  men  called 
in  the  World  War.  I  recall  those  immense,  unheated,  clap- 
board cantonments  into  which  they  were  rushed — canton- 
ments that  were  unfit  in  many  instances  for  human  habita- 
tion, but  that  nevertheless  housed  hundreds  of  men. 

In  those  places  these  men,  waiting  to  carry  out  a  patriotic 
and  dangerous  job.  were  subjected  to  untold  punishment. 
Their  health  and  in  many  instances  their  morale  was  under- 
mined. Is  it  to  be  that  way  with  these  new  draft  contin- 
gents? 

Are  we  going  to  take  these  yotmg  men  from  their  com- 
fortable homes  and.  in  the  middle  of  winter,  send  them  out 
to  poorly  conditioned  camp>s? 

We  all  know  and  some  of  us  recall  all  too  vi\1dly  the  devas- 
tating epidemic  of  influenza  that  swept  these  barracks  and  on 
through  the  entire  country  dvuing  the  World  War.  Such  an 
epidemic  thrives  on  conditions  to  which  these  youths  may 
be  subjected. 

Unless  every  precaution  Is  taken,  unless  every  care  is  exer- 
cised, we  will  see  disease  and  death  ride  over  these  camps 
just  as  it  did  during  the  World  War. 

It  may  be  possible  to  justify  in  wartime  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  camps  used  during  the  World  War. 
America  will  not  accept  such  conditions  in  peacetime.  It 
should  not  be  asked  to. 

To  my  mind  it  would  be  far  better  to  delay  for  a  month 
or  two  the  calling  of  these  men  if  by  so  doing  we  could  be 
assured  that  the  camps  will  be  prepared  adequately  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  epidemic. 

Fiu-ther.  I  have  seen  nothing  regarding  the  preparation  of 
the  material  to  be  used  by  these  men  which  would  warrant 
our  calling:  them  to  ser\1ce  immediately.  We  do  not  have  the 
guns,  we  do  not  have  the  uniforms,  we  do  not  have  the  blan- 
kets, we  do  not  have  the  beds  essential  to  training  properly 
an  army  of  this  size.  When  we  will  have  them  no  one  seems 
to  know. 

Now  that  we  have  the  law  on  the  books  let  us  call  these  men 
the  minute  we  need  tliem,  but  let  lis  not  call  them  a  minute 
before  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  the  essentials  of  their 
training.  I        

Turners  Launch  Campaign  To  Train  American 

Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

I  OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  RABAUT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  place  in  the  Concrxssional  Record,  in  compli- 


ment to  the  attitude  of  the  American  Turners,  an  organiza- 
tion encouraging  physical  education  in  schools,  the  following 
article  from  the  Detroit  News. 

The  national  president  of  the  organization  is  well  known  to 
many  Members  cf  this  House,  being  my  predecessor  in  this 
body — the  Honorable  Carl  M.  Weideman. 

[From  The  Detroit  News  of  Sept<?mber  17,  1940] 
TL-RNERS  LAUNCH  CAMPAIGN  TO  TR.\1N  AMEBICAN  YOtTH 

In  the  belief  that  American  youth  has  grown  "soft"  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  phvfical  training  in  the  Nation's  .'«hool  system, 
Carl  M  Weideman.  circuit  court  commissioner  and  national  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Turners,  announced  today  that  his  organiza- 
tion has  started  a  movement  for  more  widespread  and  Intensive 
physical  education  in  the  schools 

The  American  Turners  was  founded  as  a  gynonastlc  and  ctiltural 
society  in  1848  by  a  group  of  CSerman  refugees  who  fled  to  this 
country  to  escape  political  persecution  in  their  homeland  It  has 
since  spread  to  130  American  cities,  and.  while  it.«  membership  is 
largely  Americans  of  German  descent,  it  has  frequently  taken  a 
public  stand  against  nazi-ism. 

Weideman  said  he  Is  wTiting  to  presidents  of  the  Turners  societies 
throuRhov.t  the  coui.tn,-  to  organize  frroups  in  their  communities 
for  thf-  sponsorship  of  "rational  physical  education  with  a  view 
toward  developing  the  manpower  of  America." 

■■Qur  program  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing conscription  of  an  American  peacetime  army."  Weideman  said. 
"Our  organization  always  has  held  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  paramount,  and  for  that  reason  we  believe  that  we  can  per- 
form a  great  service  by  stimulating  Interest  in  physical  training  so 
that  young  Americans  can  stand  the  riirors  of  army  life. 

Weideman  pointed  out  that  In  the  first  World  War  draft  33  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  youth  were  rejected  for  physical  unQtness, 
while  only  6  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Turners  were  re- 
jected for  the  same  rea.son. 

"I  point  to  this  fact  as  evidence  that  the  g^•mnastlcs  and  physical 
training  our  members  undergo  constantly  made  them  fit  for  service 
when  the  emergency  arose."  said  Weideman. 

Weideman  said  in  each  community  where  the  Turners  have  a 
society  the  local  officers  will  cooperate  with  the  school  system  and 
other  organizations,  like  the  Y  M.  C.  A.,  to  brcadcu  the  scope  of 
phj'slcal  training  in  the  locality. 


What  Is  a  Demagogue? — Washington  Times-Herald 
Predicts  Roosevelt's  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  September  22.  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Washington, 
the  Washinpton  Times-Herald,  a  clever,  copyrighted  editorial 
entitled  "What  Is  a  Demagogue?"  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  in  the  Record  in  full,  with  permission  of  the  Herald: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  September  22.   1940] 
What  Is  a  DEMAcoctn? 

A  demagogue  can  be  roughly  defined  as  a  politician  who  makes 
most  of  his  appeals  to  class  prejudices  and  gets  most  of  his  votes 
out  of  people's  dislikes  and  resentments  Both  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Wendell  L.  Willkle  have  been  called  demagogues. 

Maybe  there's  some  truth  in  both  charges.  But  assuming  for 
argutaent's  sake  that  both  Presidential  candidates  have  their  dema- 
gogic streaks,  what  kind  of  demagogue  is  Roosevelt  and  what  kind 
of  demagogue  is  Willkie? 

When  Roosevelt  says  that  old  people  should  be  comfortable  rather 
than  live  In  Institutions  which  may  be  well  run  but  also  may  not 
be.  he  unquestionably  appeals  to  at  least  two  classes.  These  two 
classes  are  poor  old  people  and  poor  people  who  fear  a  poor  old  age. 

Roosevelt  appeals  to  the  class  prejudices  of  the  farmers  when 
he  says  their  incomes  should  l>e  somewhere  near  parity  with  city 
incomes.  He  appeals  to  workers'  prejudices  when  he  says  they 
should  have  unemployment  Insurance;  to  bank  depositors  wlien  he 
says  bank  deposits  should  be  Insured  under  Government  supervi- 
sion.   And  so  on. 

Conversely,  he  offends  most  wealthy  and  quite  a  few  well-to-do 
people  s  prejudices  when  he  makes  such  statements,  because  these 
people  know  it  will  cost  them  tax  money  to  pay  for  these  proposed 
relorma. 


/ 
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Not  too  many  ct  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  are  able  to  t;;ke  the 
larger  view  that  Roosevelt's  reforms  have  In  7  years  kept  the  ship 
of  state  from  capsizing  as  it  threatened  to  do  before  Roosevelt, 
and  may  in  a  few  more  years  give  Oi  a  fairly  wcU-stabllizcd  social 
and  economic  system 

To  most  of  these  people.  Mr  Roosevelt  is  a  traitor  to  his  class,  a 
rich  radical  who  cannot  sincerely  feel  for  the  masses  of  people,  a 
Catil:ne  rather  than  a  Calus  Gracchus  or  a  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

WILLKIE'S   APPEAL 

Insofar  as  Mr  WUlkle  Is  a  demagogue,  he  strikes  us  as  another 
kind  ihan  Mr.  Rooseveit  Mr  Willkle  looks  to  us  like  an  appealer 
to  the  class  prejudices  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  and  of  the 
large  middle-class  delegation  of  Americans  who  believe  in  the  poor- 
boy-makes-gocd  pattern  of  Horatio  Alger  s  stcTtes. 

Not  that  Mr  Willkle  in  his  campaign  talks  is  appealing  to  upper- 
cru.st  cmcticns  On  the  radio  and  the  back  plar forms  and  in  the 
auditoriums  he  is  trying  to  talk  shirt-sleeve  English  and  utter 
huskv    forthright,  democratic  American  sentiments. 

But  Mr  Willkle  s  whole  life  prior  to  the  Philadelphia  convention 
ifl  a  standing  appeal  to  upper  crust  prejudices.  He  didn't  start 
at  the  bottom,  though  the  hint  dropped  in  some  of  his  remarks 
is  that  he  did  Rith  his  parents  went  to  college  (rare  In  Indiana 
a  generation  ago):  his  father  was  a  rich  real  estater  till  the  panic 
of    1893  98 

Willkle  likewise  went  to  college  (Indiana  University),  fighting 
the  fraternities  there  until  the  best  one  on  the  lot.  Beta  Theta 
Pi.  asked  him  in  He  sent  his  own  son  to  Princeton  He  began 
his  professional  life  as  a  corporation  lawyer  in  Akron,  and  moved 
to  New  York  to  become  a  bigger  and  better  corporation  lawyer 
11  years  ago 

He  endeared  himself  to  Roosevelt's  haters  when  he  made  the 
T  V  A  raise  its  bid  for  Commonwealth  &  Southern's  Tennessee 
properties  to  »78. 600,000  And  though  he  started  his  presidential 
campaign  at  RushvlUe,  Ind  .  he  lived  at  1010  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  offlced  at  20  Pine  Street.  In  the  Wall  Street  district, 
for  years  before  the  campaign 

The  groundswell  whic'n  nominated  Willkle  was  churned  up, 
we  believe,  by  wealthy  gentlemen  who  hoped  to  lure  voters  with 
a    tousle-headed.    blue-eyed    Hoosier    type 

LOOKS    LIKE    ROOSEVELT 

We  do  not  see  how  the  Willkle  appeal  can  win  out  over  the 
Roosevelt  appeal.  The  people  can  be  fooled,  and  frequfntly  are. 
contrary  to  what  politicians  tell  the  people  just  before  trying  to 
fool  them.  But  we  cant  see  Willkle.  with  his  fundamental  appeal 
to  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do.  appealing  to  the  masses 

Therefore,  Mr  Roosevelt  seems  likely  to  get  the  bulk  of  the 
common  peoples  votes,  and  thus  to  be  reelected;  because  there 
are  many  more  of  them  than  of  the  well-to-do. 


W.  p.  A.  Physical  Accomplishments  in  Sedgwick 

County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23,  1940 


REPORT   BY    CLARENCE   O     NEVINS     KANSAS   STATE    W     P     A 

ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  summary  of  physical  ac- 
complishments of  the  W,  P.  A.  in  Sedgwick  County.  Kans. 
The  report  follows: 

With  the  worth  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  most  fre- 
quently measured  In  terms  of  Jobs  provided  and  human  distress 
alleviated,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  obscure  its  physical  ac- 
compllfhments.  The  inventory  of  W  P  A  accomplishments  from 
the  beginning  of  operations  in  1935  through  June  30.  1940.  in 
Sedgwick  County,  made  public  by  Clarence  Nevins,  adminls'rator, 
today,  shows  that  sizable  contrlbu4ions  have  been  made  to  Sedg- 
wick County's  progre.^s  in  the  5  years  of  W  P.  A  operations 
through    important    construction    projects. 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  of  W  P  A,  assistance  In  Sedg- 
wicK  County  has  been  the  W  P  A  Improvements  to  the  WitchitA. 
Kans.,  municipal  airport.  Located  strategically  for  national  de- 
fense, this  airport  is  a  st^iurce  of  pride  to  Wltclilta  residents  since 
it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation  W  P  A  workers 
have  constructed  3.750  feet  of  new  paved  runways  and  made 
necessary  improvements  to  the  entire  airport  field 

During  the  5-year  pteriod.  Sedgwick  County  has  acquired  through 
W  P.  A.  528  miles  of  roads  and  new  or  greatly  improved  streets. 
The  modernization  and  extension  of  the  road  system  of  the  county 
consists  of  523  miles  of  larm-to-market  roads.     These  roads  were 


newly  built  or  straightened,  graded,  dralnod.  and  gravel  surfaced 
to  make  them  safe  for  pa'^sage  in  wet  weather.  Many  dangerous 
curves  were  eliminated.  These  improvements  have  included  the 
laying  of  884  new  culverts.  42  new  bridges  constructed,  and  im- 
provements  to  2  existing   bridges. 

The  construction  of  public  buildings  is  another  important  phase 
of  the  W.  P  A.  program.  In  Sedgwick  County  14  new  public  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  12  reconstructed  or  improved.  Tlie 
buildings  include  schools,  auditoriums,  office  buildings,  etc. 

Facilities  for  sports  and  other  recreational  activities  In  connection 
with  educational  institutions  were  Increa.sed  by  the  erection  of  1 
stadium.  2  gymnasiums.  Greater  opportunities  for  public  partici- 
pation in  many  recreational  activities  were  provided  through  the 
construction  of  4  swimming  pools,  2  wading  pools,  26  tennis  courts, 
8  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds;  11  parks  were  developed  or  im- 
proved through  the  clearing  of  underbrush,  general  landscaping, 
building  of  picnic  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  other  work. 

Since  the  problems  of  maintaining  an  adequate  water  supply  and 
of  providing  for  proper  sewage  disposal  are  of  great  Importance, 
many  projects  have  been  directed  toward  these  ends.  Thrcuch 
June  30.  1940.  not  only  had  the  distribution  of  water  to  con.sumers 
been  facilitated  and  increased  through  the  installation  of  8  milo«  it 
water  mains,  but  water  systems  had  al.so  boen  helped  through  the 
con.structlcn  cf  1  water-treatment  plant,  3  pumping  stations.  21 
water  wells,  2  storage  tanks  and  reservoirs 

Toward  better  sewage -dl.sposal  facilities  W  P.  A.  project  work  con- 
tributed 3  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  61  manholes  and 
catch  basins,  1  sewage-treatment  plant,  and  921  new  sanitary 
privies   were   constructed. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  Kan.sas  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
floods  and  erosion  and  to  conserve  land  and  water.  W  P  A  work  in 
Sedgwick  County  in  this  field  Includes  planting  of  321.771  trees 
on  1.044  acres  of  ground.  2  farm  ponds,  over  80  miles  of  fencing. 
150.000  acres  of  drainage.  97  acres  of  landscaping.  Levees  and 
embankments  have  been  constructed  for  a  total  of  30.000  linear  feet. 
Other  river  Improvements  included  the  riprapping  and  general  im- 
provement of  5  miles  of  river  banks  and  the  erection  of  176  linear 
feet  of  retaining  walls  and  revetments.  Stream  beds  have  been 
Improved  for  a  total  length  of  12  miles. 

Additional  construction  included  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  wori 
such  as  curbing  and  guttering,  drainage,  excavation,  weed,  and 
plant  eradication,  building  small  recreational  facilities  such  as 
croquet  sets,  tree  trimming,  geodetic  surveys,  car  and  railroad  track 
removal,  painting  traffic  lines,  etc. 

All  of  these  permanent  accomplishments  for  Sedgwick  County 
were  effected  by  W  P  A  labor  and  practlcallv  all  of  these  under- 
takings combined  with  the  social,  educational,  health,  research, 
and  recreational  services  have  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  every 
citizen  in  Sedgwick  County. 


Walter-Logan  Bill  Should  Be  Passed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  ROTH^\'ELL  BROWN 


Mr,  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  George 
Rothwell  Brown: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  September  14,  1940] 

THE     POirriCAL     PARADE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  September  13.— Mr  Roosevelt's  horde  attitude  of  a 
Commander  in  Chief  who  is  too  patriotic  to  be  concerned  with  and 
too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  politics,  has  failed  to  be  impressive  in 
in  the  light  of  the  many  things  which  Indicate  that  he  is  playing 
politics  as   he   never  pliyed   them   before. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Republicans  are  overlooking  an  Important 
issue  when  they  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  blocking  consideration  in  Congress 
of  two  measures,  the  slgiiiflcauce  of  which  to  the  people  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

The  President,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  actions  of  Now  Deal 
leaders  In  the  Senate,  is  determined  to  bring  about  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  before  the  close  of  this  month  without  permit- 
ting final  action  on  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  and  the  h;!l  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Thev  are  stlckv 
with  politics.  ' 

Both  of  these  measures  are  bottled  up  in  the  Senate  after  hav- 
ing   been    approved    at    the    south    end    of    the    Capitol    by    huge 

majorities.  ^  j         e> 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  3ia  to  1.  yet  Senator  Barklby.  of  Kentucky,  Democratic 
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leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  man  who  from  thD  floor  of  that 
body  carries  out  the  instructions  which  are  given  to  him  at  the 
White  House,  refuses  to  let  this  bill  come  to  a  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  on  public  record  as  pledging  that  It  would  be  permitted 
to  come  to  a  vote  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  B.\iikl*y  has  reached  the  point  In  his  public  career  that 
would  make  "Charlie  McCarthy"  look  like  Daniel  Webster. 

Tlie  Logan-Walter  bill  Is  a  simple  demrxrratlc  measure  designed 
to  put  a  curb  bit  on  tho  reckless  New  Deal  bvireaucracy  which  is 
nuinlng  wild  in  nearly  every  board  and  commission  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  give  back  to  the  American  people,  who  are  harassed 
and  tormented  In  their  business  and  industry  by  these  arrogant 
bureaucrats  their  ancient  right  to  appeal  from  unjust  and  illegal 
decisions  to  the  courts  of  the  land. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  Mr.  Barklet,  the  White 
House  spokesman  In  the  Senate,  refuses  to  permit  to  come  to  a 
vote.  He  knows  that  if  he  did  so  the  Senate  would  pass  the  bill 
and  Mr.  Rootcvtlt  would  either  have  to  sign  it  or  in  vetoing  It 
focus  the  attentitn  of  the  people  In  a  critical  campaign  upon  his 
unwillingness  that  the  New  Deal  bureaucracy  should  be  hampered 
In  any  way 

The  transaction  leaves  Senator  Barklet  In  a  most  unenviable 
position,  although  he  must  be  used  by  now  to  being  thus  left. 
The  Logan  bill,  sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  shortly  before  his  death. 
With  his  consent,  the  Senate  reconsidered  this  vote. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Barklet  made  a  deathbed  promise  to  his 
colleague  that,  in  good  time,  he  would  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  again  to  be  voted  on. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
May  30  of  this  year.  Senator  Austin  read  from  a  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Senate  on  August  1,  1939.  by  Senator  Bark- 
UET.  the  concluding  sentence  of  which  Is  as  follows: 

"It  is  entirely  satlsiactory  to  my  colleague  that  the  vote  by 
which  that  bill  pa.ssed  should  be  reconsidered  and  that  the  bill  be 
restored  to  the  calendar,  with  the  imderstandlng  that  the  measure 
be  taken  up  at  some  early  date  In  the  next  session." 

It  Is  now  a  very  late  date — "in  the  next  session." 

The  leaders  are  planning  to  get  Congress  out  of  Wr..shlngtcn 

Senator  Barklet.  when  are  you  going  to  make  good  on  your 
promise  to  the  Senate? 


National-Defense  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  W.  MOTT.  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Hon.  James  W.  Mott,  at  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  at  Seattle.  Wa«h..  on  September  17, 
1940: 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Omcials  and  to  talk  to 
them.  I  have  met  you  before  in  convention  and  have  watched  you 
formulate  your  pol.clcs.  I  have  met  many  of  you  when  you  have 
appeared  as  witnesses  before  cur  Committee  on  Ro:.ds  cf  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  you  have  so  often  given  us  the  benefit  of 
your  cxp>erieiice  and  your  opinions  on  road  matters.  I  know  of  no 
organization  whose  membereshlp  through  the  years  has  been  more 
uniformly  high  in  character,  more  devoted  to  the  national  Interest, 
or  more  abundantly  equipped,  through  knowledge  and  experience  in 
its  own  field  of  endeavor,  to  make  its  efforts  effective.  And  so.  I 
feel  very  liighly  ho:iored  Indeed  by  your  invitation  to  attend  this 
convention  over  which,  by  the  way.  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
my  State,  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Cabell,  presides  as  chairman  and 
retiring  pres.dent,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  pilvilefee  of  address- 
ing you  briefly  upon  a  subject  which,  I  am  sure,  is  of  mutual  interest 
to  vour  associatlcn  and  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  country. 

Highways  in  their  relation  to  the  national  defense  is  a  subject  to 
which  your  aiscclation  and  the  Congress,  particularly  the  Roads 
Conmilttecs,  have  already  given  considerable  preliminary  study,  and 
we  are  ull  av.a'tlng  with  a  threat  deal  of  interest  the  compreliensive 
report  which  our  good  friend,  Tom  McDonald,  Commls-sicner  of 
Public  Reads,  will  soon  make  to  us  on  the  survey  he  has  been  con- 
ducting in  collaboration  with  the  War  Department  and  the  State 
highway  departments. 

It  Is  not  mv  purpise  to  discuss  this  problem  from  all  of  Its 
ancles.  I  wi.^h  to  confine  my  rrmarks  on  the  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive angle  of  it.  first,  because  that  is  the  only  angle  from  which  I  can 


approach  It  with  any  degree  of  experience  or  authority  and,  second, 
because  it  is  the  only  angle  with  which,  officially,  I  can  have  any- 
thing to  do.  No  legislation  on  this  subject  has,  of  course,  as  yet 
been  formulated,  but  that  it  will  be  within  the  very  near  futiu*.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

At  the  outsn  let  me  express  the  hope  that  In  our  desire  to  bring 
the  road  system  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  pofsible  to  a 
point  where  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  national  defense,  we  may 
approach  the  problem  In  a  sane,  sensible,  and  deliberate  manner, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
which  has  accompanied  cur  efforts  in  some  of  the  other  phases  of 
the  defense  program. 

We  must  try  to  avoid  such  confusion,  for  example,  as  that  which 
followed  the  recent  announcement  that  the  Flze  of  the  Army  was  to 
be  dtubled,  Itj?  mechanized  equipment  trebled,  and  Its  air  force 
quadrupled  That  situation  was  and  still  is  very  serious  and  very 
unfortunate  I  believe  we  can  avoid  that  in  the  highway  phase  of 
the  defcn.se  pro^-ram.  and  the  reason  I  believe  it  is  because  in  tho 
building  of  road?,  unlike  tiie  building  of  guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes 
on  a  vastly  expanded  scale,  we  already  have  a  highly  efficient,  a 
long-established,  and  a  thoroughly  expeiienced  road-building  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States 

I  u<;e  the  word  'organization"  in  a  very  broad  sense.  The  road- 
building  organization  cf  this  country  consists  of  the  several  State 
highway  dtpartments.  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  thousands  of  manufac- 
turers, materialmen,  contractors,  and  their  employees,  who  for 
20  years  have  been  functioning  every  day  in  a  field  of  activity  In 
which  they  are  experts,  and  which  Is  capable  of  immediate  and 
orderly  expansion.  Moreover,  this  organization  has  been  func- 
tioning during  all  of  that  period  under  a  definite  legislative  plan 
and  policy  which  has  remained  basically  unchanged  and  with 
which  the  whole  organization  is  thoroughly  familiar 

Organization  is  the  Important  factor  In  every  phase  of  the 
defense  program  Where  we  have  had  it  the  program  has  pro- 
ceeded without  serious  difficulty.  Where  It  has  been  lacking,  con- 
fusion, delay,  criticism,  and  controversy  have  been  the  rule.  I 
might  Illustrate  this  by  citing  the  remarkable  record  which  the 
Navy  is  making  in  Its  part  of  the  defense  program.  The  Navy 
Is  being  expanded,  implemented,  and  modernized  upon  a  scale 
never  before  undertaken  by  any  nation,  and  when  the  program 
is  completed  the  United  States  will  have  a  Navy  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  two  nations  combined.  The  program  was  com- 
menced immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  expansion  bill,  and 
today  the  200  new  ships  authorized  by  that  bill  are  now  actually  on 
th?  ways  or  under  contract. 

Tlie  organization  cf  the  Navy  Is  comprised  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Bureaus,  who  are  the  planning  heads,  the  Congress,  which,  through 
it  Naval  Affairs  Committees,  determines  the  policy,  and  vast  ship- 
building and  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds,  which 
do  the  work.  It  is  an  organization  of  experts,  which,  like  the 
road-building  organization,  has  been  long  established  and  con- 
tinuously operating,  with  the  fullest  harmony  and  cooperation 
among  all  of  its  diversified  activities  and  with  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  certain  parallel  between  the  Roads  Committee  and 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  and  also  between  the 
two  organizations  with  which  these  committees  work.  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  both  committees.  They  both  get  results  In 
much  the  same  way,  and  I  believe  that  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  both  have  experienced  organizations  with  which  to  cooperate. 
I  have  thought  it  may  be  of  interent  to  you  to  note  thl«,  since  the 
road  builders,  like  the  builders  of  ships,  are  soon  to  become,  we 
hope,  a  very  Important  part  of  the  defense  establishment. 

New  what  is  the  highway  problem  in  Its  relation  to  national 
defense?  Let  us  see  first  what  the  picture  is  at  present  Let  us  then 
examine  what  needs  to  be  dene  to  make  the  highway  system  an 
integral  part  of  the  defense  system.  And  finally,  and  that  Is  the 
phase  of  It  with  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Roads  Committee,  I  am 
most  directly  concerned,  let  us  inquire  by  what  method  and  under 
what  Jurisdiction  and  supervl.'ilon  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 

You  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  while  our  present  highway  system 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  cf  mcdem  national  defense.  It  Is  as 
a  whole  by  no  means  in  the  impossible  situation  that  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be.  A  part  of  it  is,  to  be  sure,  but  most  of  it  is  not. 
It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  we  have  only  one  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 
It  is  true.  also,  that  we  have  not.  as  some  of  the  dictator  nations  have 
done,  built  a  series  of  purely  Federal  highways  for  purely  military 
purposes;  but.  nevcrthele.ss.  we  do  have  an  existing  highway  system 
which,  for  average  excellence  of  eng:neerlng  and  construction,  for 
natural  strategic  value  of  its  location  and  for  Its  total  length  in 
miles,  far  surpasses  any  national  highway  system  in  the  world.  And 
It  is  upon  the  ba=is  cf  that  existing  system  that  we  should  build  and 
improve  and  extend  and  expand  until  every  main  highway,  including 
every  bridge  upon  those  highv.'ays,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ard which  the  War  Department  has  alieady  set  for  them. 

This,  rather  than  the  fantastic  schemes  which  some  have  pro- 
po.'-ed,  such  as  building  a  parallel  series  of  Federal  superhighways 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  another  series  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  is  the  sane,  sensible,  and  practlratale  way  to  proceed. 
Let  us  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can.  But  in  proceeding 
let  us  not  depart  any  further  than  may  be  absolutely  neces.sary 
from  the  fundamental  procedure,  the  basic  policy,  and  the  presently 
vested  Jurisdiction  and  authority  In  roncl  matters  which  in  the 
past  have  enabled  u^  to  reach  our  pT-i-iit  L-iatus  in  the  orderly 
dcvelopnicnt  of  a  national  highway  sybteno. 
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Some  20  years  asro  the  War  Department  undertook  a  study  of 
the  stratesflc  highway  needs  of  the  Nation  and  in  1922.  after  a 
detailed  survey  cf  all  the  principal  roads,  the  Department  made  a 
report  It  was  accompanied  by  a  map.  which  is  sometimes  referred 
to  a.s  the  "Ptrshmg  map."  and  upon  which  all  main  highways  were 
shown  and  cla.ssined  with  respect  to  their  relative  military  Im- 
jKirtance  That  report  and  map  have  remained  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  study  of  this  question. 

The  problem  of  the  War  Department  was.  first,  to  determine  and 
reiommend  what  kind  of  roads  we  should  have  in  order  to  gel  the 
Army  from  one  strategic  place  to  another  with  the  Rreatest  safety, 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  In  the  shortest  pos.<-lble 
time,  and,  sec<jnd.  to  determine  where  these  h;ghways  should  oe 
located  The  Department  did  not  confine  Its  study  simply  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  then  existing  highway  system.  On  the  con- 
trary It  could  have  recommended,  and  It  would  have  done  so  had 
it  dPtmcd  It  to  bo  in  the  interert  of  the  national  defense,  that  In 
the  building  of  new  roads  new  locations  should  be  found. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  and  a  lasting  tribute  both  to 
the  pioneers  who  laid  out  the  first  roads  and  to  the  great  road 
building  organisation  which  has  since  developed  the  system,  that 
the  War  Department  found,  in  respect  to  location,  that  the  highway 
system  as  It  then  existed  was  Ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense:  and  although  every  year  since  that  time  the 
Pershing  map  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  the  general 
location  of  the  highways  on  it  remain  the  same  Not  only  this. 
but  the  relative  Importance  of  the  various  highways  from  the 
military  angle  Is  practically  the  same  on  the  Per^^hing  map  of  1940 
as  en  the  map  of  1920.  So  far.  then,  as  any  drastic  changes  In 
location  are  concerned,  the  highway  defense  program  presents  no 
very  serious  problem. 

It  l."!  not  my  intention  here  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  War  E>epartment.  You  are  as  familiar  with 
them  as  I  am  and.  I  dare  say.  more  so.  because  every  rcad-buildir.g 
program  that  your  State  highway  departments  have  planned  during 
the  past  several  years  has  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  its  approval  And  •'O.  although  military  i-.eeds  in  road 
building  have  become  steadily  greater  and  the  requirements  higher. 
all  of  the  main  highways  that  you  have  built  In  recent  years  have 
met  the  requirements  which  the  War  Department  had  set  for  them 
at  the  time  the  construction  of  those  highwaj-s  was  undertaken. 
I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  you  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  for  national  defense  you  already  have  a  very 
good  start,  even  though  It  may  b?  only  a  start. 

Let  u.s  now  review  very  briefly  what,  according  to  the  War  De- 
partment, Is  required  to  bring  the  existing  svstem  up  to  military 
standards  There  are  75,000  miles  of  main  highways  Joining  stra- 
tegically Important  points  and  vital  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  approximately  3.000  miles  of  road  in  and 
adjacent  to  military  reservations  which  the  War  Department  con- 
siders important  as  military  concentration  points,  as  well  as  roads 
adjacent  to  naval  bases,  airports,  naval  training  stations,  and  supply 
depots  With  the  exception  of  roads  In  military  and  naval  reserva- 
tions, these  are  all  State  roads  And  I  think  it  is  important  in  con- 
sidering any  program  for  improving  and  expanding  otu-  highway 
system  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  to  keep  con- 
stantly In  mind  the  fact  that  these  highways  are  State  highways, 
und.T  the  exclusive  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  We 
should  be  careful  to  see  to  It  that  they  remain  so.  We  should 
permit  nothing  to  happen  In  connection  with  this  program  which 
might  Impair  or  abridge  that  State  control  and  Jurisdiction 

In  this  75.000  miles  of  strategically  Important  highways  there  are 
seme  20.000  miles  which  do  not  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
War.  Department.  This  amoimt  of  substandard  mileage  is  deficient 
In  various  respects  and  In  varying  degrees.  Some  of  it  Is  too  narrow. 
seme  of  It  is  too  crooked,  some  of  It  Is  too  steep,  some  of  it  is  en- 
cumbered by  railroad  grade  crossings  and  highway  crossings.  Some 
cf  it  Ls  obsolete  In  design  and  engineering.  Some  of  It  Is  too  light 
In  construction  to  sustain  the  weight  of  tanks  and  artillery  Seme 
of  It  passes  through  congested  towns  and  villages  so  that  the  progress 
of  the  Army  would  be  Impeded  and  civilian  activities  unduly  In- 
terrupted. Some  of  it  run.s  through  populous  areas  and  includes 
In  Its  route  the  streets  of  great  cities — a  situation  which  is  In- 
compatible with  efficient  military  use.  On  these  75.000  miles  of 
highway  there  are  also  more  than  2.000  bridges  which  must  either  be 
replaced  or  rebuilt.  There  are  a  great  many  other  deficiencies  in 
this  substandard  portion  of  our  highway  system  which  will  readily 
occur  to  you  as  you  visualize  the  picture. 

Obv.ously.  our  first  and  most  important  problem  in  highway 
building  for  national  defense  Is  to  correct  these  deficiencies  as  fast 
as  we  can;  and  in  correcting  them,  of  course,  those  portions  of  high- 
way which  are  of  greatest  strategic  value  and  most  in  need  of 
reconstruction  should  have  priority,  because,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  do  all  of  this  work  at  once. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  single  cut  examples  of  main  highways 
which  are  in  crying  need  of  recon.struction  or  Improvement,  but 
since  at  this  moment  we  are  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  city 
located  at  a  strategic  point  on  one  of  the  most  strategic  highways 
In  the  United  States — the  Pacific  Highway.  U  S  99—^1  think  "it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  you  that  if  war  should  occur 
tomorrow,  a  war  involving  large  concentration  of  troops  on  the 
west  coast,  it  would  be  a  military  Impossibility  to  move  an  army 
with  Its  tanks,  artillery,  supply  trucka,  and  other  equipment,  over 


/  this  highway  from  San  FrancLsco  to  Seattle,  because  the  road  con- 
tains a  scries  of  bottlenecks  which,  if  not  eliminated  through  re- 
placement or  very  drastic  reconstruction,  may  be  fatal  to  cur 
chance  of  military  success. 

I  hope  while  you  are  all  here  ycu  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
drive  over  the  Pacific  highway  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco,  and 

I  particularly  that  part  of  it  between  Eugene  and  a  point  somewhat 
south  of  Grants  Pass  In  Oregon  There  you  will  see  one  of  the 
most  glaring  examples  In  the  United  States  of  a  highway  designated 
by  the  War  Department  as  one  of  primary  military  Importance  and 
which  Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  national  defence      Ycu 

,  will  see  a  road  which  no  modern  army  cculd  negotiate  There  are 
er.amples  like  this  in  strategic  locations  in  nearly  every  othrr  sec- 
tion o.'  the  country,  which  the  States,  through  their  regular  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs  alcne  cannot  remedy  fcr  many  yea.'s  without 
seriously  Impeding  development  cf  ether  Important  hlghway.s  In 
other  parts  of  these  States  These  are  the  particular  stretches  of 
highway  which,  on  account  of  their  primary  military  imnortance 
and  their  present  deplorable  condition,  should  have  the  irnmedlate 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  the  War  Department,  the  Public 
Roads  Administration,  and  the  highway  departments  of  the  several 
States  in  any  program  fcr  the  development  of  our  highway  system 
into  a  system  of  national  defense 

!       The  question,  then,  of  what  ought  to  be  done  seems  rather  clear. 

I    The  problem  is  how  are  we  going  to  do  It?     It  is  obvious  we  cannot 

'  do  it  entirely  on  the  basis  of  our  present  Federal-aid  road-building 
policy;  but.  as  I  have  said  before.  In  bringing  the  road  system 
rapidly  up  to  the  standards  required  for  national  defense  we  should 
depart   no  further  from  that   policy  than  may  be  absolutely  nec- 

I  essary  At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  say  that  all  of  these  roads 
are  still  State  roads  and  that  they  have  heen  built  and  paid  for 
out  of  revenue  from  State  and  Federal  gasoline  and  other  auto- 
motive taxes  which  have  been  levied  exclusively  on  the  road  users. 
And  in  this  respect  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  no  particular 
difference,  so  far  as  the  burden  upon  the  road  user  Is  concerned, 
between  the  State  and  Federal  tax  They  both  come  cut  of  the 
same  pocket;  that  is.  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  uses  the  road, 
and  no  one  else 

Now.  since  the  States  must  by  all  means  retain  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  these  roads  they  should.  I  believe,  contribute  some- 
thing toward  this  new  highway  defense  program;  for.  no  matter 
how  valuable  the  Improved  highway  system  may  be  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  defen.'e  purposes,  the  States  "will  have  the  full 
benefit  of  that  increased  value  for  general  road  purposes.  There- 
fore, the  States  should  help  in  some  degree  to  pay  for  It. 

It  Is  difficult  In  advance  of  thorough  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  legislation  on  this  subject  to  say  what  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  cost  should  be.  but  my  present  view  Is  that  under  the 
new  defense  program,  which  should  be  distinct  from  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Fedcral-aid  program,  the  Government  should 
contribute  by  far  the  major  portion  of  It — I  should  say  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  cast  and.  perhaps,  a.'s  much  as  80  or  85 
percent.  Instead  of  the  50  50  contribution  which  obtains  under 
existing  law.  There  are  a  number  of  sound  reasons  for  this.  One 
of  them  is  that  if  the  States  were  required  to  contribute  more  than 
15.  20.  or  25  percent  for  this  huge  amount  of  additional  roadwork 
their  financial  ability  to  carry  on  their  regul.\r  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs  might  be  seriously  Impaired,  if  not  halted  altogether. 
This  division  of  costs,  I  think,  should  apply  only  on  Federal-aid 
highways  which  are  to  be  brought  up  to  military  'standard  As  to 
roads  within  military  and  naval  reservations,  obviously,  the  Govern- 
ment  should   bear  the   entire  expense      That   should   be  the   ca.se 

I  also  with  connecting  roads  adjacent  to  the  reservations,  the  con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  which  is  necessitated  solely  by  mlli- 

1   tary  considerations 

'  The  question  still  remains  where  is  this  money  to  come  from, 
and  that  question  becomes  one  of  exceeding  importance  when  It 
is  considered  that  the  estimated  cost  of  bringing  our  present  road 
system  up  to  the  requirements  of  national  defense  will  be  In  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

;        I  do  not  know  how  others  may  view  the  matter  but  It  Is  my  con- 

I  sldered  Judgment  that  if  the  entire  revenue  collected  by  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  from  the  road  users,  through 
gasoline  and  other  automotive  sales  taxes,  were  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  road  building  the  problem  would  not  be  difficult  of 
solution 

The  States  for  the  most  part  do  use  their  gasoline-tax  revenues 
exclusively  for  road-buildlng  purposes,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  never  done  this  The  Federal  Government,  ever  since  It  began 
collecting  Federal  gasoline  taxes,  has  insisted  upon  diverting  a  large 
part  of  this  revenue  for  purposes  other  than  highway  construction. 

]    It  has  done  this  In  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  In  spite  of  the 

I  fact  that  it  has  no  moral  right  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  one  class 
of  its  citizens  and  then  spend  the  revenue  from  that  tax  for  general 
governmental  purposes  It  has  a  legal  right  to  do  this,  of  course, 
but  I  contend  the  practice  cannot  be  Justified  In  equity  and  good 
conscience,  and  I  contend  further  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  solve 
our  highway  problem,  either  from  the  angle  of  ordinary  peacetime 
needs  or  from  the  angle  of  rational  defense  until  we  put  a  stop  to 
this   pernicious   practice, 

I        This  Is  not   a   new  position,   so   far  as   I  am  concerned,   and   It 

j    Is  not  new  so  far  as  you  are  concerned      When  I  was  appointed  to 

1    membership  on   the   House   Committee   on   Roads   7  years   ago    I 
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stated  my  position  on  this  question  as  soon  as  the  first  road  bill 
in  which  1  had  the  privilege  of  participating  came  up  for  con- 
slderatlcn  I  have  repeated  that  position  and  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  consideration  of  every  other  road  bill 
since  that  time  1  stated  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  if  I  am 
ever  placed  in  |X)sUlon  to  make  my  p>olicy  in  this  regard  the  policy 
of  the  Roads  Committed'  of  the  House  I  Intend  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity.  And,  I  .say.  further,  that  In  event 
that  time  should  come  the  Roads  Committee  of  the  House  will 
not  i:P'J"'t  views  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  to 
decide  upon  l.ighway  policy  and  legislation,  including  the  annual 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  to  be  authorized   for  road  bulldl;ig. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  each  year  in  sales  and  excise 
taxes  levied  exclusively  upon  the  road  users  of  the  several  States 
more  than  $3 .')0 .000  000.  It  expends  annually  In  aid  to  the  States 
for  road  building  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  amount.  Its 
diversion  of  road-tax  revenue  to  other  purpos-cs  of  Government 
now  amounts  to  more  than  $150,000,000  a  year  Tills  has  been 
going  on  for  17  years,  and  the  total  diversion  has  amounted  to 
nearly  $2.000  000.000.  If.  during  those  17  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hud  -spent  upon  road  building  as  much  money  as  It  has 
collected  In  special  taxes  from  the  road  users,  the  national-highway 
system  today  would  meet  every  requirement  which  the  War  De- 
partment has  set  for  it.  And  when  this  diversion  has  been  stopped, 
and  when  the  whole  of  Federal  road-tax  revenue  is  expended  on 
roads,  the  major  part  of  the  financial  problem  involved  in  the 
highway-de'ense  program  will  be  solved. 

Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me  are  the  principal  things  we  should 
consider  in  formulating  legislation  to  bring  the  national-highway 
system  to  national-defense  standards,  and  to  make  it  an  integral 
part   of  the   national-defense  system: 

First  of  all,  we  .should  have  a  special  bill  for  this  special  purpose 
of  highway  building  for  defense.  This  should  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  biannual  Federal  highway  bills,  the  last  of  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  a  few  days  ago.  and  which  carried  an 
authorization  of  $163,500,000  per  year  for  the  next  2  years.  It 
should  be  Introduced,  thoroughly  considered,  and  passed  as  soon 
as   possible 

Please  note  that  I  have  said  this  should  be  additional  legislation. 
There  must  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
to  divert  any  of  the  money  authorized  under  existing  read  law 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  new  h'.ghway-defens?  program. 
I  mention  this  particularly  at  this  time  because  during  the  last 
few  days  fei-r  has  been  expres.-^ed  by  some  that  under  section  19  of 
the  1940  road  hill  It  may  be  possible  for  the  Commissioner  cf  Public 
Roads  to  compel  the  use  of  unobligated  funds  already  apportioned 
to  the  Slate.v  and  which  by  law  belong  to  the  States,  for  th-  pur- 
pose cf  financing  Ihe  new  defense-highway  program  Section  19, 
In  my  cplulon.  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  entire  Roads  Committee 
of  the  House,  does  not  permit  of  any  such  interpretation,  I  am 
convinced  the  Commls.sioner  of  Public  Roads  agrees  that  It  does 
not.  an:!  I  trust  he  will  take  occasion  here  to  assure  your  associa- 
tion that  he  does  not  intend  to  try  to  place  any  such  Interpretation 
upon    It 

The  bill  should  authorize  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  make 
a  definite  start  on  the  solution  of  our  problem,  and  It  should  be 
followed  each  yrar  with  a  similar  bill,  so  th  a  the  whole  program 
may  be  completed  as  early  as  possible. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  existing  Federal  Highway  Act  should 
be  retained  and  should  be  deviated  from  only  in  respect  to  the 
division  of  costs  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
so  that  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  may  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  formula  of  allotments  of  Federal  aid  money  to  the  States 
under  this  new  and  separate  program  should  be  changed  only  to 
the  extent  neces.sary  to  give  due  and  proper  consideration  to  the 
new  factors  involved,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are.  first,  the 
total  mileage  in  each  State  of  highways  of  primary  military  Im- 
portance which  are  now  classified  as  substandard,  and.  second, 
the  urgency  of  the  need  In  each  State,  from  the  military  angle,  of 
bringing  those  roads  up  to  standard. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  will  necessarily  Involve  the  granting  of 
some  discretion  to  a  central  authority  in  the  matter  of  deciding 
upon  priorities,  but  here  again,  that  discretion  should  be  as  lim- 
ited as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  will   permit 

With  a  law  bnsed  broadly  upon  these  main  considerations,  and  1 
with  a  Willingness  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gcvcrnmcnt  to  i 
expend  at  least  a.s  much  m.oney  for  road  building  as  it  collects  ' 
in  special  road  taxes,  together  with  whatever  additional  amounts  I 
may  be  necessary  solely  in  the  Interests  of  national  defen.se,  I  i 
think  we  can  solve  the  problem.  | 

And  so.  Mr  Chairman,  for  my.self  and  In  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Reads  Committee  of  the  House,  may  I  take  this  occasion 
to  pledge  to  you  and  to  your  successors,  and  to  the  members  of 
your  association  In  all  the  States,  our  most  earnest  endeavor  to  ■ 
find  the  best  legislative  solution  we  can  to  the  problem  cf  building  , 
highways  for  national  defense — to  find  It  as  qvilckly  as  we  can  and 
to  get  the  program  for  it  under  way.  And  In  our  efforts  to  do  this 
I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  we  will  all  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  full  cooperation 
and  the  wholehearted  suppoit  of  your  energetic,  efficient,  and 
patriotic  organization,  whose  record  from  the  beginning  has  ex- 
emplified the  highest  Ideals  and  the  great  accomplishment  in  road 
building — the  American  Association  of  State  High  Officials. 
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Status  of  Employees  of  State  Soldiers*  Homes 
Under  the  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dnkota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  romaiks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  received  by  me  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

UNnxD  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  20.  1940. 
Hon    Francis  Case. 

House  uf  Hfprescntatiies. 

Dear  Mr,  Case:  Some  time  ago  you  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral requesting  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Hatch  law  is 
to  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  employees  of  the  Sjuth  Dakota  Sol- 
diers' Home.  Your  communication  was  referred  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  attention. 

We  have  looked  into  the  status  of  this  agency  and  find  that 
pur.5uant  to  the  statute  of  August  27.  1888  (24  U.  S  C.  134).  as 
amended,  the  Veterans'  Administration  shares  the  maintenance  of 
.soldiers'  homes  operated  by  States  and  Territories.  Funds  are 
included  in  the  regular  Veterans'  Administration  Appropriations 
Act,  These  funds  are  paid  by  Government  checks  to  the  fiscal  agent 
designated  by  the  State  to  receive  such  funds.  On  the  basis  of  the 
information  disclosed  it  appears  that  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  these  homes  is  clearly  an  activity  financed  in  part  frona 
Federal  funds.  Accordingly  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  employees  of  the  South  Dakota  Soldiers'  Home  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch   law. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  C.  HtJLL. 

Executwe  Assistant. 


The  United  States  Is  a  Republic,  Not  a  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHLSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcilowing  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  23,  1940: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  23.   19401 
Repitblic  or  Democracy?— We  Did  Better,  It  Is  Held,  When  Wi 

Thought  of  Ourselves  as  the  Former 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tt^t.s: 

I  am  a  little  .surprised  at  your  editorial  In  this  morning's  l---sue 
entitled  "We.  the  People.  "  in  which  you  quote  me  as  saying.  "It  is 
time  to  brush  aside  this  word  'democracy'  with  its  connotations." 

The  editorial  fails  to  quote  my  next  sentence.  "It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  conception  of  the  republic — a  conception  so  clear  that  all  can 
understand" 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  editorial  writer  must  have  read  some- 
what ha'itily  the  account  of  my  talk  in  your  issue  of  September  20. 

The  editorial  says:  "If  he  was  trying  to  draw  a  logical  distinction 
between  republican  and  democratic  forms  of  government,  he  may 
have  had  some  logic  on  his  side" 

A  fair  reading  of  my  speech  makes  it  clear.  I  think,  that  I  was 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  till  very  recent  years  we  always 
thought  of  ourselves  as  a  republic,  but  that  since  then,  under  what 
I  think  is  studied  propaganda,  the  word  "democracy"  has  slipped 
into  Its  place 

THE    ADDRESS    QUOTED 

In  view  of  your  editorial,  may  I  ask  you  to  print  exactly  what  Z 
did  say  on  the  subject  in  my  Septeml)er  19  address? 


I' 


I 


•  \ 
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"I  wonder  !<oiT»etlm«*«  if  one  cf  the  causes  of  our  troubles  today 
dot's  not  arise  frcm  the  fact  that  we  have  been  ovordrilled  Into 
bellpvtng  we  are  a  democracy  This.  too.  may  be  one  of  the  latest 
•ln.sldiGUs  wiles  vt  foreign  inlluence." 

■  In  tho  Conslitutional  Convention  of  1787  pure  democracy  was 
rejected  and  the  rcpubhcan  form  c-f  government  was  adopted  in  Its 
place.  Neither  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  the  Federal 
Constitution  contains  any  mention  cf  demijcracy — the  Constitution 
does  guarantee  to  each  Stat^'  a  republican  form  cf  government  Few 
State  papers  of  the  first  123  years  of  our  national  existence  even 
contained  the  word  d^-mocracy  Julia  Ward  Howe  did  not  write  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  Democracy  The  Nation  was  almost  always  spoken 
cf  as  a  republic  Woodrow  Wilson,  it  Is  true,  said  we  entered  the 
Great  W^r  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  But  after  his 
admini.stratlon  the  word  was  largely  dropped. 

■"It  Is  only  during  the  past  5  or  6  years  that  we  have  heard 
much  about  It.  Governor  Lehman  found  It  unnecessary  to  use  the 
word  a  single  time  in  his  Inaugural  address  In  cither  1933  or  1935. 
But  in  his  address  of  1939  he  used  it  25  times.  And  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  last  January  he  used  It  no  less  than  33 
times. 

"So  far  as  I  can  see.  the  great  Impetus  to  the  use  of  this  word 
appeared  after  the  meeting  of  the  Communist  International  In 
1&35  Prom  then  en  the  Communist  line  has  been  to  speak  of  the 
preat  democraclea" — England.  Prance,  the  United  States,  and  Soviet 
Ru^la  I  suspect  that  It  was  through  the  powerful  Influence  of 
thv  Communist  International,  having  groups  in  nearly  every  civ- 
ilized country  and  with  ramifications  extending  Into  unnumbered 
•liberal'  groups,  that  this  word  became  substituted  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  word  republic. 

"It  Is  time  to  bnush  aside  this  word  with  its  connotations.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  the  conception  of  the  republic — a  conception  so 
clear  that  all  can  understand." 

PUBLIC    SPENDING    RESTRAINED 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  we  styled  ourselves  a  republic 
we  kept  our  public  spending  and  debt  within  reason.  We  gave 
private  enterprise  a  real  chance  to  serve  the  people;  we  had  a 
higher  and  more  widespread  sense  of  Individual  responsibility 
The  people  realized  that  they  had  duties  as  well  as  rights.  It  was 
as  a  republic  that  we  built  up  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world. 

But  since  the  word  democracy  came  into  use.  and  the  word 
republic  has  been  almost  d'.scarded,  we  have  run  wild  In  public 
spending  and  in  regimenting  our  private  enterprise.  Class  dis- 
tinctions have  come  into  existence.  Envy  and  hatred  have  been 
stirred  up.  Per  capita  American  income — even  before  taxes — has 
never  returned  to  the  level  attained  when  our  conception  was  of 
a  republic.  In  the  general  muddle  of  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
classed  with  certain  other  countries  as  democracies,  rather  than 
standing  out  by  ourselves  as  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  we 
have  permitted  Communist.  Nazi,  and  other  alien  infiltration. 
The  American  way  of  life  has  been  diluted  with  internationalism. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  just  a  coincidence      But  I  doubt  It. 

In  my  Union  League  speech  I  said  in  closing:  'Our  only  hope  is 
to  stage  a  great  revival  of  Anierlcanism.  to  build  for  defense,  to 
put  our  domestic  house  In  order,  and  to  keep  out  of  this  war" 

Merwin  K.  Hart. 

New  York.  September  21.  1940. 


Good  Will  Rather  Than  Class  Hatred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  DETROIT  JEWISH  CHRONICLE 


Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  article,  entitled 
"Nazi  Revival  of  Yellow  Badge."  by  Mr.  Philip  Slomovitz. 
distinguished  writer  and  editor,  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  of  September  13. 
\  This  article  portrays  the  necessity  of  spreading  good  will 
among  our  fellow  men  rather  than  encouraging  the  class 
hatred  which  has  been  springing  up.  particularly  in  the  last 
few  years. 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  of  September  13.  1940) 

PtTRELT  COMMENTARY NAZI  REVIVAL  OF  TELLOW   BADGE 

(By  Philip  Slomovitz) 

Revival  by  the  Nazis  of  the  yellow  badge  to  be  worn  by  Jews  and 
the  effort  to  introduce  It  as  a  symbol  of  shame  In  conquered  lands 
Is   caUiKj   for   reviewing   the  hUtory  of   this   mark   of   degradation. 


The  Infcrtnatlon  that  came  frcm  Antwerp  that  the  non-Jews  of  the 
community  protested  against  the  intrcduction  cf  this  badge  by 
wearing  it  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  with  the  Jews  Is  of  great  Interest. 
This  action  helped  to  thwart  the  Nazi  scheme  in  the  Dutch  com- 
munity. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Catholic  World,  edited  by  the  Reverend 
James  M  Gillis.  Mi.<^s  Dorothy  Penn  wrote  an  article  on  the  "rota" 
worn  by  the  Jew  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  she  reviewed  in  inter- 
esting fashion  the  history  of  the  yellow  badge.  In  the  course  of 
her  article,  in  which  she  made  several  references  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Grayzel's  The  Church  and  the  Jews  In  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Miss 
Penn  wrote; 

"It  is  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  separating  believers  from 
nonbelievers  by  special  dress  for  the  latter  onginattd  with  the 
Mohammedan  Calif  Omar  In  the  year  634.  when  he  ordered  that  in 
his  kingdom  unbelievers  should  wear  different  headgear  and  girdle, 
and  a  patch  en  their  outer  garment  on  the  shoulder — Jews  a  yellow 
one.  Christians  blue,  and  Magi  black.  This  custom  spread  through 
all  Islamic  lands  In  the  ninth  century  in  Sicily  the  Mohammedans 
made  the  Jew  wear  a  white  symbol  with  the  image  cf  a  monkey, 
and  the  Christian  one  with  the  image  of  a  pig  The  same  images 
were  affixed  to  the  houses  cf  Jew  and  Christian.  (This  fact  is 
quoted  from  Dr    Grayzel's  book  ) 

"In  Christian  Europe  as  early  as  1204  we  And  Pope  Innocent 
suggesting  some  distinguishing  mark  for  Jew  and  Saracen.  At 
the  famous  Lateran  Council  (1215)  It  was  first  officially  establLshed 
that  "Jews  and  Saracens  must  be  distinguished  from  Christians  by 
a  difference  in  their  clothes'  The  reasons  given  were  several:  To 
prevent  Christians  by  mistake  having  relations  with  Jewish  and 
Saracen  women:  that  Moses  had  comn\anded  the  Jews  to  wear 
dress  different  from  gentile;  that  otherwise  the  Jew  had  a  too  aristo- 
cratic appearance. 

"It  seems  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  and  the  details  oi  the 
Irusignia  were  left  to  local  kingdoms  and  communes  In  the  diocese 
of  Paris  and  In  France  in  general  the  ruling  was  probably  first  carried 
cut.  A  passage  from  Or  S;iura'  of  R.  Isaac  ben  Moses,  a  Jew  of 
Vienna,  tells  us:  'And  when  I.  the  authcr.  was  in  France,  we  u.sed  to 
wear  round  si^ns  (wheels)  upon  the  clothes,  for  thus  It  was  decreed 
against  the  Jews  at  that  time.  •  •  •  Sonie  used  to  sew  them 
Into  the  garment  •  •  •  others  used  to  make  a  circle  from 
parchment  and  attach  It  to  the  garment  •  •  •'  This  was  In 
Paris  about  1217.  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  Lateran  Council  decree. 

"In  general  this  sign  was  known  as  the  'rota.'  or  wheel,  or  disk. 
The  insignia  were  made  by  the  civil  authorities  and  sold  to  the  Jews 
much  as  bicycle  or  auto  tags  are  sold  today.  This  wheel  had  to  be 
worn  by  Jews  of  both  sexes,  boys  of  13  or  over,  girls  of  11  or  over. 

"The  accepted  form  of  this  badge  came  to  be  a  circle  of  yellow 
felt,  about  a  palm's  width  In  diameter,  sewed  on  the  outer  dress, 
over  the  left  breast  or  near  the  left  shoulder  Sometimes  thla 
disk  was  half  red,  half  white.  Ulysee  Robert,  French  scholar  o£ 
the  last  century,  sct-s  In  this  round  badge  the  symb>)l  of  the  piece 
of  money  paid  to  Judas,  or  simply  a  symbol  of  gold  (money) 
always  as^jciated  with  the  Jew.  Yellow  paint,  too.  was  put  on  the 
houses  of  Insolvent  debtors  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  explain  the 
use  of  a  badge  half  red.  half  white.  Robert  points  to  a  medieval 
legend,  very  popular  and  often  heard  when  antisemltlc  feeling 
ran  high.  A  Jew  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  one  of  the  conse- 
crated wafers,  and  as  he  ran  carrying  the  white  host,  drops  of 
red  blood  were  seen  to  come  out  of  it.  Hence  the  red  and  white 
badpe. 

"Naturally  the  Jews  sought  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such 
decrees,  even  going  so  far  as  to  send  representatives  to  the  Pope. 
When  such  measures  failed,  they  depended  on  economic  pressure. 
This  latter  recourse  worked  well  In  Spain  where  JewLs  could  mi- 
grate to  Moorish  lands,  taking  their  money  and  trade,  and  so 
Indirectly  aid  the  Mcslem  enemies  of  Spain  In  France  and 
Germany  the  use  of  economic  threat  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  effective  In  mitigating  the  enforcement  of  the  decree.  Charles  V 
Is  recorded  to  have  permitted  the  Jews  to  omit  the  badge  when 
traveling.  The  insignia  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  use  In  the 
fifteenth   centun,-.' 

New.  In  the  twentieth  century,  this  nasty  symbol  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  being  revived  again.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  en- 
lightened  Christian  peoples,  knowing  that  the  early  Christians, 
too.  were  subjected  to  such  humiliation.  Just  as  Christians  were  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  ritual-murder  libel,  later  using  the  libel 
themselves  against  the  Jews — should  tolerate  it. 

It  is  Interesting  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  th?  yellow  badges  was  a  matter  of  business  with  the 
states  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Jew  who  was 
branded  as  being  always  associated  with  gold  and  money. 

Another  Important  fact,  in  relation  to  the  "badge  of  shame " 
will  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  Writing  In  the  year  1645.  Jch'n 
Evelyn  stated:  "The  Jews  in  Rome  wore  red  hats,  till  a  Cardinal 
of  Lyons,  being  shortsighted,  lately  saluted  one  of  them,  thinking 
him  to  be  a  Cardinal  as  he  passed  by  his  coach;  on  which  an  order 
waa  made  that  they  should  use  only  the  yellow  color."  This 
anecdote,  which  Is  a  historical  fact,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
clcar-thinkmg  men  and  women  on  the  question  of  imposing  badges 
of  shame  upon  a  group  of  people  hving  in  their  midst.  It  ought 
to  prove  the  ridlculotisness  of  spreading  hatred  among  men  In- 
stead of  encouraging  a  feehng  of  good  will.  There  were  times— 
and  we  have  recorded  incidents  to  prove  them — when  Popes 
stopped  their  coaches  to  chat  with  the  Jews.  We  have  l;^tanccs  in 
our  own  times  cf  honest  men  and  women  in  Antwerp  planing  a 
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yellow  patch  on  their  clothes  In  order  to  register  protest  against 
Indignities  hfaped  upon  a  persecuted  Jewish  minority.  Let  this 
be  a  lesson  for  Christians  who  are  abusing  their  faith.  True  reli- 
gion does  not  knew  and  never  should  know  hatred.  Nazl-ism  which 
tries  to  impose  bigotry  upon  filondly  peoples  is  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  true  religious  faith. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

I         OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s 
in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  addressed  by  me  on  September 
19.  1940.  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hon.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland.  In 
connection  tlieiewith  I  offer  the  following  brief  explanation. 

On  August  28.  1940.  Admiral  E.  S.  Land.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  ex- 
pressed at  length  his  views  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  H.  R.  10092.  a  bill  now  before  the  said  committee  for 
consideration,  the  object  and  purposes  of  which  are  stated  in 
my  letter  hereafter  appearing.  As  the  letter  written  by  Ad- 
miral Land  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was.  in  my 
judgment,  a  brief  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  10092.  and  as  it  has  a 
place  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  held  by  the  committee  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  felt  that  its  statements  should  not 
go  unanswered  and  unchallenged.  I,  therefore,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
F^heries  a  letter,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  September  19,  1940. 
Hon.  ScHtrvLiai  Otis  Bland, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House 
of  Represftitatiies,   Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Chairman.  On  August  1.  1940,  a  hearing,  over 
which,  as  chairman,  you  presided,  was  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  IkLirine  and  Fisheries  on  H  R  10092,  a  bill 
Introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  by  the  writer  on 
June  14.  1940.  H  R.  10092  has  as  its  object  the  authorization  and 
direction  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  recondi- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible  and  to  charter,  sell,  or  operate  vessels 
of  the  so-called  lald-up  fleet  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  lum- 
ber, wheat,  and  other  basic  American-produced  commodities  to 
foreign  countries.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$10000.000  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

At  the  committee  hearing  the  author  of  the  bill,  together  with 
a  number  ol  witnesses  favoring  Its  enactment,  as  well  as  parties 
opposing  the  measure,  appeared  and  presented  their  views.  Such 
appearances,  together  with  the  evidence  presented,  statements 
made,  and  exhibits  filed,  were  recorded  at  the  time  and  arc  shown 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings,  to  which  reference  is  had. 

There  was  no  appearance  at  this  hearing,  nor  at  any  other  time 
so  far  as  the  writer  Is  advised,  of  any  representative  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  nor  was  there  at  any  time  filed  as  part  of  the  record 
Of  the  hearing  any  statement  or  presentation  of  any  character  of  the 
views  of  the  Maritime  Commission  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Recently,  however,  through  your  courtesy,  I  have  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Admiral  E  S  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  under  date  of  August  28.  1940.  This  letter  Is  not. 
either  in  form  or  ."-ubstance.  a  report  from  a  Government  agency 
created  and  established  for  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  public 
service,  but.  surprisinglv.  the  letter  so  addressed  to  you  by  Admiral 
Land  presents  at  length  his  personal  views  upon  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, his  criticism  cf  the  wording  of  the  proposal,  a  review  of  prior 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  of  a  similar  character  and  alleged 
results  therefrom,  a  discu.ssion  of  certain  policies  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  lald-up  fleet,  unsubstantiated  estimates  of  tlie  cost  of  recon- 
ditioning the  vessels  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  act,  the 
Chairman's  understanding  of  certain  policies  of  the  Government. 
and  his  expressed  Judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  measure 
was  generally  unfit  as  a  remedy  for  any  ills  complained  of  by  the 
producers  and  shippers  of  American  basic  commodities.  The  letter 
Is  in  fact  a  brief  In  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation.  I  shall, 
however  In  this  reply,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  designate  the 
admiral's  letter  as  the  admiral's  report.  The  report  concludes  with 
the  following  language: 


"In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  the  Commission  does  not  recommend 
the  enactment  of  H    R    10092. 

"This  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  and  he  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  fubm'sslon  of  this  report  to  the 
committee,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  net  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President." 

With  your  perml.s.sion,  and  as  we  have  no  statement  In  the  record 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  will  defer  until 
later  any  comment  upon  the  statem-nt  In  the  report  that  "the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  •  •  •  has  advised 
•  *  •  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President."  At  the  instant,  however,  and  in  view 
of  the  statement  by  Admiral  Land  that  '  the  Commi.ssion  does  not 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  legislation."  I  wish — again  with 
your  permission — to  address  myself  to  the  not-so-dlfflciUt  task  of 
answering  that  part  of  the  Admiral's  statement  which  is  argument 
and  correcting  that  part  wherein  there  are  manifest  errors  of  fact. 

The  Chairman  cf  the  Maritime  Comm:s  ion  would  seem  to  mis- 
construe the  Intent  and  purpose  cf  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
terms  of  H.  R.  10092.  Here  and  now  I  definitely  assert  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  nor  the  desire  of  the  author,  to  deprive  the 
Maritime  Commission  of  any  power  or  authority  already  delegated 
to  it.  Neither  is  it  the  intent  to  place  upon  the  Commission  any 
additional  burdens.  I  cannot,  however,  but  recognize  the  attitude 
of  disinclination  upon  the  part  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
to  undertake  the  task  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  measure 
would  naturally  assign  to  the  Commission — a  task  that  is  neither 
new  nor  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commissions  duty,  and  an  attitude 
making  congressional  action  imperative 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  any  restatement  of  the  argument  and 
evidence  heretofore  presented  to  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  measure  now  under  di-scusslon.  E\'l- 
denco  of  the  need  for  additional  transportation  facilities  for  the 
carriage  to  foreign  markets  in  bulk  of  such  basic  American-produced 
commodities  as  coal,  lumber,  wheat,  and  other  necessities  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing,  appears  in  the  record,  and  is  not  disputed. 
There  Is,  therefore,  not  before  us  the  question  of  the  desirability 
or  necessity  of  establishing  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  such 
commodities,  but  the  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not 
the  legislation  proposed  by  H  R.  10092  Is  the  best,  or  even  a  feasible 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Chairman  as  spokesman,  objects  to  our  proposal, 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  because  the  need  for  additional  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  bulk  cargoes  has  not  been  established,  but  be- 
cause the  Maritime  Commi.ssion  feels  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  build 
up  these  additional  transportation  facilities  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Commission.  Therefore  the  Commission,  through 
Its  Chairman,  objects  to  being  burdened  with  the  task  of  recon- 
ditioning the  vessels  that  are  now  lying  idle  and  with  the  duty  of 
either  chartering  or  operating  these  ships  for  carriage  to  foreign 
ports  of  the  basic  commodities  mentioned  in  the  bill.  May  I  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that,  in  my  Judgment,  Admiral  Land,  in  his 
letter  (or  report)  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  fails  to  sustain  his  p>ositlon.  either  by  his 
statement  of  alleged  facts  or  his  argument. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  admiral's  objections  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  is  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
already  has  authority  to  recondition  and  operate  vessels  under  Its 
control,  including  the  ves.sels  of  the  laid-up  fleet,  at  which  this 
legislation  is  directed.  The  admiral  cites  section  702  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  and  other  acts  of  Congress  (see  p.  2  of 
report  of  Admiral  Land  as  authority  for  this  statement).  This  Is 
undoubtedly  true,  yet  it  can  hardly  serve  as  argument  against  H.  R. 
10092,  for  this  latter  measure  is  designed  not  only  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  recondition  and  operate  these  ships,  but  it  also 
directs  such  reconditioning  and  opcratlcn.  That  such  mandatory 
provision  is  necessary  is  fully  disclosed  elsewhere  in  the  adnilral's 
report  (as  well  as  by  oral  statements  cf  the  Chairman  made  In 
the  presence  of  witnesses)  that  both  the  Chalrm.an  as  well  as  the 
Commission  are  definitely  opposed  to  operating  the  vessels  and  will 
not  operate  them  unless  required  to  do  so  by  congressional  action. 
Tliroughout  this  entire  discussion  it  has  been  made  apparent  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  entertains  the  idea  that  the  lald-up 
vessels  can  be  chartered  just  as  they  are.  Imposing  upon  the  char- 
terers the  burden  of  reconditioning.  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  under  discussion  that  such  a  plan  is 
hopeless.  I  also  point  out  that  recent  events  have  proven  the 
utter  unwisdom  of  the  idea  that  charters  can  be  obtained  for  vessels 
that  must  be  reconditioned  at  the  charterers'  expense,  esiaecially 
when  the  cost  of  reconditioning  is  figured  in  accordance  with  the 
estimates  of  Admiral  Land.  On  page  3  of  the  admiral's  report,  where 
he  discusses  the  lald-up  fleet,  he  mentions  six  vessels  as  being 
"allocated  for  charter  'as  Is"  "  for  intercoastal  service.  My  latest 
advice  is  to  the  effect  that  In  response  to  invitation  by  the  Com- 
mission for  bids  on  the  six  vessels  mentioned  by  Admiral  Land, 
no  bids  were  received. 

Also  on  page  3  of  his  report,  the  admiral  refers  to  the  fact  that 
commercial   shipyards   are   filled    with   national-defense   work   and 
that  reconditioning  of  the  ves.=els  under  discussion  would  strain  the 
I    facilities  cf  these  yards.     This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  state- 
ment   made   by   Adiniral   Land    and   severul   representatives  of    the 
Maritime  Commission  to  this  writer  :n  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  witnesses  on  the  occasion  of  a  more  or  less  recent  interview  at 
I    which   this   matter   was   discussed.     On    that    occasion   the    admiral 
I    stated  that  shippers  wovild  have  no  difficulty  In  obtaining  drydoclu 
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for  recondltJcnlDK  these  boats,  if  they  would  take  them  '"as  Is  " 
The  Chairman  then  emphatically  Indicated  that  shipyard  facilities 
were  quite  sufficient  to  recondition  the  vessels.  It  is  obvious  that 
If  the  statement  now  made  in  Admiral  Lanci's  report  is  true  and 
refiect.«  the  actual  present  situation,  and  if  drydock  facilities  are 
not  available  to  the  Commission,  they  certainly  would  not  be 
available  to  private  interests.  How  then  can  Admiral  Land  hope  to 
now  induce  private  interests  to  charter  "as  is'  the  unrecouditioned 
•hip*? 

Admiral  Land  in  his  report  (see  p.  3>  complains  that  "the  im- 
medUte  effect  of  H.  K.  10092  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  Com- 
miseion's  di.'xretlonary  authority  to  recondition  its  vessels,  a  man- 
datory direction  that  It  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possible  "  He  also  com- 
plains that  the  mea.sure  would  Impose  mandatory  Government 
operation.  He.  therefore,  concludes  that  these  mandatory  sections 
would  interfere  with  certain  defense  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Commission.  I  have  already  briefly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
a  mandatory  requirement.  Discretionary  authority  is  of  no  pos- 
sible use  unless  exercised.  It  Is  true  that  H  R  10092  does  contain 
a  mandate  that  the  Commission  operate  such  vessels  In  the  laid-up 
fleet  "'Ahich  have  not  been  sold  or  chartered  or  contracted  to  be 
sold  or  chartered."  I  do  not  see  how  any  possible  Interpretation 
could  bo  put  on  this  language,  to  the  effect  that  vessels  which  the 
Comml.^slon  has  undertaken  to  recondition  and  allocate  for  na- 
tional-defense purposes  or  earmarked  for  other  governmental  use 
would  be  diverted  from  such  assignment  If.  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  present  language  of  the  bill  Is  not 
FUfllcler.tly  clear,  the  paragraph  can  certainly  be  amended  to  clarify 
its  meaning  There  has  been  no  statement  put  into  the  record 
nor  made  by  any  proponents  of  the  bill  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
vessels  that  might  bo  required  ncr  has  there  been  any  statement 
offered  by  the  Maritime  Commission  as  to  the  nr.mber  of  the  ships 
that  will  be  needed  for  national -dt-fense  purposes  The  adjust- 
ment of  these  questions  would  present  no  difficulty  whatever 

In  other  paragraphs  of  the  report  the  admiral  points  out  that 
coal,  one  of  the  commodities  to  be  served  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. l<5  principally  a  tramp  movement  and  that  shipments  of  coal 
on  liners  Is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  because,  among  other 
things.  It  shuts  out  regular  and  more  lucrative  car^o  Grantlne:, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  Is  true.  It  leaves  the  shipment 
of  coal  and  the  building  up  of  foreign  markets  therefor  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  tramp  steamers,  but  few  of  which  operate  under  the 
American  f!ag  It  is  this  dJfHculty  In  the  matter  of  having  liners 
or  American  vessels  take  coal,  as  stated  In  the  admirals  report, 
that  makes  It  necessary  to  request  Congress  to  recondition  the 
lald-up  fleet,  thus  providing  facilities  for  such  shipments 

The  following  statement  made  by  Admiral  Land  is  certainly  en- 
lightening. He  says  "the  trar.sportaticn  overseas  of  American  bulk 
commodities  in  shipload  lots  is  practically  confined  to  vessels  under 
foreign  registry."  It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  argument  for  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  could  be  advaiiced.  I  submit 
that  the  quoted  statement  is  a  frank  admission  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  not  looking  out  for  its  foreign  trade  through  construction 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  shipping  facilities. 

I  also  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  paragraphs  in  the 
admirals  report  Immediately  following  the  one  in  which  the  above- 
quoted  statement  occurs  If  the  admiral  is  correct  In  his  statements 
with  reference  to  the  movement  of  bulk  commodities,  he  proves 
the  necessity  for  having  an  American  tramp  service  available  to 
American  bulk  commodity  shippers,  as  they  are  at  present  depend- 
ent entirely  on  foreign-flag  vessels.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  unem- 
ployment of  Idle  seamen  could  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum  had 
Congress  long  since  set  aside  funds  to  recondition  and  operate  a 
number  of  these  lald-up  vessels.  Instead  of  placing  imemployed 
men  on  direct  relief  or  allowing  them  to  remain  Idle,  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  placed  these  ships  In  commission  for  the 
movement  of  bulk  cargo*>s.  furnishing  employment  to  seamen  and 
facilities  for  shippers,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  profit. 

The  admiral  refers  to  construction  and  operating  subsidies 
granted  In  order  to  equalize  the  ships  under  United  States  registry 
and  those  under  foreign  flags  He  states  that  this  policy  does  not 
favor  the  export  of  certain  commodities  over  others.  One  of  the 
commodities  In  which  I  am  particularly  interested  Is  bituminous 
coa!  None  of  the  boats  benefited  by  the  subsidies  are  available 
for  loading  coal  for  overseas  or  South  American  movements  Thus 
coal  Is  still  at  the  mercy  of  tramp  steamers,  predominantly  flying 
foreign  flags,  and  there  Is  no  equalizing  factor  in  connection  with 
the  coal  movement,  because  there  are  few.  If  any.  American  tramp 
steamers.  This,  therefore.  Is  certainly  discrimination  against  coal, 
a  basic  commodity  and  a  fotmdatlon  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
Industries. 

The  admiral  stresses  the  desire  of  the  CXimmlsslon.  Its  policy 
and  accomplishment  In  the  matter  of  taking  the  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  ship  operation.  This  attitude  and  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  more  praise- 
worthy and  commendable  If  applied  to  a  business  In  which  the 
demand  for  service  was  adequately,  or  even  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
met  by  a  private  enterprise  But  when  it  is  shown  and  admitted 
that  American  shipping  will  not  and  cannot  supply  the  required 
facilities,  that  shippers  of  bulk  cargoes  are  at  the  mercy  of  tramp 
steamers  of  foreign  registry  and  that  want  of  transportation  denies 
to  American  commodities  entrance  to  foreign  markets,  why  should 
our  Maritime  Commission  so  earnestly  desire  to  remove  the  Gov- 
ernment from  a  fleld  of  effort  In  which  no  competitive  American 
Interests  are  operating?     Why  so  zealously  guard  the  rights  of  a 

rvate  industry  that  Is,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  nonexistent? 
U.  In  my  Judgment,  incumbent  upon  Congress,  and  eqtially  so 


upon  the  Maritime  Commission,  to  determine  If  these  boats  are 
needed  for  carriage  of  the  named  basic  commodities  to  foreign  ports; 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  needed  they  should  be  made  available, 
regardless  of  any  policy  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  keep  the 
Government  out  of  ship  operation.  The  operation  of  vessels  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  Is  by  no  means  without  precedent,  a 
precedent  establi.«hed  by  the  highest  authority  and  which  should 
be  followed  when  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

In  his  report  the  admiral  refers  to  section  211   (h)   of  the  1938 
act  of  Congress,  by  which  the  Maritime  Commission  was  directed 
to  investigate  the   advi.sability  cf  legislation   to  authorize   aid.s   to 
the  prcxlucrrs  of  certain   specified   commodities   in  an  emergency. 
He  al.«;o  refers  to  section  213  (b)  of  the  same  act.     For  ready  refer- 
ence I  quote  the  acts  mentioned: 
I       "Sec   211   (h)    The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  In- 
I    vestigate.  determine,  and   keep  current   records  cf  th-   advisability 
j    cf  enactment  of  suitable  legislation  authorizing  the  C-rmmission.  In 
an  economic  or  commercial  emergency,  to  aid  the  farmers  and  cot- 
I    ton.  coa!.  lumber,  and  cement  producers  in  any  section  cf  the  United 
States  in  the  transportation  and   landing  of  their  products   in  any 
I    foreign  port,  which  products  can  be  carried  in  dry -cargo  vessels  by 
reducing  ratos.  by  supplying  additional  tonnage  to  any  American 
operator,  or  by  operation  of  vessels  directly  by  the  Commission,  until 
such  time  as  the  Commission  shiU  deem  such  special  rate  reduction 
and  opi  ration  uni'.ecessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmers 
,    and  such  producers." 

I       "Sec.  213   (bi.  The  Commission  shall  make  studies  of  and  make 

a  repcrt  to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  on  tramp  shipping  service 

I    and  th?  advisab'lity  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  participating  in 

I    such  service  with  vessels  under  United  States  registry  " 

I        It  will  be  noted  that  the  acts  above  qiioted  are  mandatory.     They 

I    "authorize  and  direct"  the  Maritime  Commission  to  make  certain 

investigations  to  determine  the  advisability  cf  legislation  to  aid  the 

;   producers  of  the  very  commodities  mentior;ed  in  H.  R    103P2  in  the 

"landing  of  their  products  In  any  foreign  port":  and  section  213  (b) 

provides  that  the  Commission  "shall"  make  studies  and  report   to 

Congress  "as  soon  as  practicable"  upon  the  matters  in  such  section 

mentioned. 

Tlie  above  legislation  has  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  4  vear>, 
and  as  evidence  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  uider  it  I  refer 
to  and  here  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph  of 
Admiral  Land's  report,  in  which  he  deals  witji  the  subject.  The 
admiral  says:  "Both  subjects  noir  (Italics  mine)  are  receiving  con- 
tinuous study  by  the  Commission,  but  on  the  basis  of  facts  de- 
I  veloped  to  the  present  time  the  Commission  does  not  feel  Justified 
I  in  recommending  to  the  Congress  any  material  departure  from  the 
present  policy."  This  statement  is  certainly  an  admission  that  to 
date  the  Commission  has  not  carried  out  its  instructions  from 
Congress.  In  view  of  th-s  fact.  It  is  rather  stirprlsing  that  the  legis- 
lation even  merited  an  allusion. 

To  sustain  his  attitude  cf  opposition  to  this  proposed  action  of  the 
Government  for  the  relief  of  American  prf)ducers  of  basic  com- 
modities, the  admiral  makes  reference  In  his  report  to  a  loss  al- 
legedly suffered  by  the  Government  in  the  operation  some  years  ago 
of  coal-carrying  ships  to  the  Mediterranean  and  South  American 
pcrts.  He  states  that  45  voyages  were  made  in  this  trade,  with  a 
resultant  loss  to  the  Government  of  $1  561, COO,  or  an  average  of  $5  11 
per  ton  This  matter  wa.s  fully  covered  at  the  hearing  before  your 
committee  on  H.  R  10092.  but  the  admiral  makes  no  reference  to 
the  testimony  given  at  the  hearing  concerning  the  ofT-.settlng  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  cf  employment  in  mines  and  on  railroads  and 
in  other  relative  and  allied  industries  by  the  movement  of  this  coal 
overseas,  which  appreciably  reduced  the  loss  referred  to  In  the  re- 
port. To  include  that  this  experience  should  preclude  any  further 
experiments  is  to  likewise  inferentially  make  the  same  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  entire  operations  of  the  Maritime  Ccmml.ssion  in 
that,  as  I  am  advised  this  Bureau  is  now  operating  at  a  d^^flclt. 

With  further  reference  to  the  former  experience  of  the  Government 
in  operating  ships,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  under  the  conditions 
set  up  at  that  time  by  the  Shipping  Board  the  charterer  of  a  vessel 
was  not  permitted  to  book  return  cargoes,  and  in  most  cases  where 
returned  cargoes  were  negotiated,  it  was  through  the  Shipping  Board 
or  the  company  who  represented  the  Board  Records  are  not  avail- 
able to  show  what  loss  was  encountered  on  three  boats  havlne  re- 
^"""^  ^^I^^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^°^  °"  ^^^  ^«s««^''  returned  light  was  from 
^r.  *  ^  ^Z'i^'^^  °'  *^^  ^Sure  mentioned  in  the  admirals 
report.  According  to  available  figures  there  Is  only  one  recorded 
case  where  the  average  cost  was  $3  12  or  above  and  that  was  on  «even 
voyages  t«  Clvlta  Vecchia,  which  averaged  »3  33.  and  Included  in  this 
figure  Is  62  cents  maintenance  and  40  cents  admini.^trative  which  is 
excessive.  wiulh  m 

It  is  submitted  that  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  these  vessels 
for  movement  of  coal  about  9  years  ago.  exclusive  of  reconditioning 
cost^  should  be  weighed  with  respect  to  the  benefits  to  the  n- 
divldual  workers  and  not  to  the  outlay  of  funds  If  direct  relief 
is  a  necessary  factor  in  our  dally  life,  then  relief  throueh  the 
medium  of   work  is  of  far  greater   benefit  to  our  people 

riit^^/n?^vlnf  ^°"^*'"'  Land  falls  to  take  Into  consideration  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  world  tcday.  whereby  Germany  controls  70 
percent  of  European  coal  lands,  and  if  England  should  b^defSted 
1  ''f^  are  not  prepared  to  meet  this  situation,  we  will  have  a 
competitor  in  South  America  who  will  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
the  money  which  our  Government  contemplates  advancing  to  our 
southern  neighbors  We  are  now  planning  to  send  $500,000,000 
into  the  South  American  republics.  Unless  the  producers  of 
American   commodities  are  given   the   opportunity   to  place   these 
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ccmmodities  In  the  South  American  markets,  our  half  billion  of 
American  dollars  will  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Tlio  only  other  medium  through  which  the  exporters  of  Ameri- 
can coal  and  other  commodities  can  operate  and  meet  the  views 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  would  be  to  form  a  corporation,  bor- 
row money  from  some  other  Government  agency  and  use  it  for 
the  reconditioning  of  the  idle  vessels  owned  by  the  Government. 
This  method  is  impcs  ible  and  impracticable,  especially  so  far  as 
the  coal  industry  is  concerned  The  latter  Industry  has  been 
through  a  long  period  oi  financial  loss  and  con.sequent  embarrass- 
ment, and  is  not  in  position  to  put  up  the  necessary  funds  to  go 
Into  the  shipping  huslness  and  to  meet  all  requirements  and  obliga- 
ticns  of  such  lU'w  enterprise 

The  report  of  Admiral  Land  is  In  many  re'^pects  misleading. 
The  statement  is  made  that  the  exports  of  coal  from  this  country 
to  South  American  countries  have  increased  enormously  since 
1938  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  lack  of  shippinR  facilities, 
there  have  never  been,  and  are  not  today,  any  "enormous"  experts 
of  coal  to  South  America.  It  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the  trade 
situation  to  single  out  any  one  period  of  a  few  months  or  even  an 
entire  year  and  set  forth  the  happenings  of  lliat  period  It  may 
be  true  that  at  the  instant  moment  or  at  any  one  particular  time 
there  is  and  may  be  a  supply  of  vessels  available  to  carry  coal  to 
South  America,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  some  appreciable 
quantity  of  coal  moved  from  this  country  to  South  America  on 
the  high  boat  rates  that  obtained  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  but  there  is  a  big  distinction  betwo'^n  the  purchase 
of  coal  under  what  we  might  call  compulsion  and  the  purchase  of 
the  same  commodity  through  good  trade  relations  and  stabilized 
boat  rates.  The  very  fact  that  South  America  had  to  obtain  her 
coal  from  this  country  and  pay  these  high  boat  rates  of  itself 
militates  apauist  the  building  up  of  good  and  permanent  trade 
relations  betwet  n  this  country  and  the  South  American  republics. 
We  may  not  hope  that  our  distribution  of  $500,000,000  in  loans 
to  our  neighbors  of  the  south  will  induce  them  to  buy  our  com- 
modities at  a  premium  Gratitude  may  open  liearls,  but  it  will  not 
open  avenues  of  trade 

The  report  of  the  admiral  complains  that  H.  R  10092  as  drafted, 
applied  to  ves.scls  othei  than  the  lald-up  fleet.  Fvirther  com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  bill  would  apply  to  certain  other  vessels, 
such  as  passeng<>r.  refrigerator,  and  tankers  now  laid  up.  There  is 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  amendment  of  the  bill  to  meet  this 
critici-sm  Such  amendment  can  very  properly  be  made  in  com- 
mittee before  the  bill  is  reported  out.  I  am  certainly  not  con- 
cerned With  reconditioning  refrigerator,  pas-sengor,  or  tank  ships 
and  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  scope  of  rea.somng  to  construe  the 
bill  to  require  the  reconditioning  of  vessels  of  this  chararicr  for 
the  purpose  intended  or  to  recondition  ships  which  are  not  in 
need  of  reconditioning. 

The  report  points  <.ut  that  Government  money  would  be  risked 
unnecessarily  in  the  repairing  of  the  vessels,  and  yet.  a.>=  poinud  i  ut 
in  the  hoaring  before  vcur  committee,  the  Maritime  Commission 
would  ask  pr;vate  lndu>try  to  as-ume  this  risk  It  is  resjectfuUy 
sucgisted  that  pilvaie  ii.dustry  should  not  be  asked  to  astume  the 
burden  of  building  up  a  Government  merchant  marine. 

The  interpretation  placed  by  the  admiral's  report  up.)n  the  word- 
ing "as  rapidly  as  possible"  contained  in  the  bill  is  not  only  errore- 
cus:  it  Is  surprising  Tlie  phrase  "as  rapidly  as  possible"  Is  nothing 
new  eithir  i:i  the  realm  of  business  or  in  law  It  Is  certainly  not 
to  be  assumed  that  the  phrase  means  that  bids  must  be  immidtately 
secured  and  accepted  for  the  reconditioning  of  the  entire  remain- 
ing lald-up  fl"et  The  phrase  has  often  been  construed  as  nuaning 
no  more  immediacy  than  the  words  "as  soon  as  practicable,"  which 
are  found  in  the  initial  sentence  of  section  213  (b)  of  the  present 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred  In  that 
section  Cong: ess  liistrtictcd  the  Maritime  Commis-lon  to  make  cer- 
tain studies  and  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  The  act 
was  passed  4  years  ago  and  so  far  as  I  am  advised  no  report  has  yet 
been  forthcoming.  The  CommlfSion  evidently  determined  that  it 
was  not  piacticfibie  to  sooner  report,  and  had  the  words  in  the 
act  been  "as  rapidly  as  possible."  the  Commission  could  Just  as 
easily  have  determined  that  it  was  not  possible  to  sooner  report. 
Notwithstanding  this.,  however,  the  Commission  now  assumes  to 
interpret  th-  wording  "as  rapidly  as  possible"  to  mean  immediately. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  serioiis  question,  and  believe  that  I  am 
rlpht  in  a-'Si-rting  that  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  gives 
the  Commission  all  necessary  latitude  in  the  matter  of  time 

It  is  noted  that  the  admirals  report  estimates  the  cost  of  recon- 
ditioning the  ves.KeIs  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  at  from 
$200,000  to  as  high  as  $.'>00.000  per  vessel.  Person.s  familiar  with 
and  cognizant  of  the  condition  of  thete  ve.ssels  have  made  no  such 
fantastic  estimates  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  the  vessels  were  to 
be  reconditioned  in  such  way  as  to  bring  them  up  to  naval  require- 
ments, and  If  their  propulsion  equipment  was  renewed,  the  Com- 
mission estimate  might  possibly  be  approximately  correct,  but 
there  is  no  neces.^ity  for  such  elaborate  reconditioning  of  the  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose  of  tran.'-portlng  coal,  lumber,  and  other  basic 
comm.odities  overseas.  It  is  not  only  my  Judement,  but  al.so  the 
opinion  of  others  who  are  better  informed  and  more  qualified  to 
speak,  that  the.se  ships  can  be  brought  within  the  requirements 
and  specifications  of  the  Ame.-lcan  Bureau  of  Shipping  at  a  cost  per 
vessel  well  within  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  authorized  by 
the  bill.  At  an  interview  sometime  since  Admiral  Land  stated  that 
the  average  cost  of  reconditioning  was  $15  p-^r  dead-weight  ton: 
therefore,  after  deducting  the  passenger,  refrigerator,  and  absolute 
Junk  vessel.-    $10,000,000  would  recondition  at  lea.st  50  vessels. 

With  refeirnce  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  have  no  accurate  figiu-es  to  sliow  us  what 


the  operating  cost  will  be  It  can  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that 
if  the  ships  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  fair  charges  for  admini.";- 
tration,  maintenance,  etc..  and  the  elimination  of  comm:.ssions.  and 
the  vessels  are  permitted  to  load  under  usual  tramp-steamer  cus- 
toms, they  should  be  operated  to  South  America  and  return  in 
ba!last  for  a  figure  close  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  discussion  by  the  admin!  1  in  his  report  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "commodity"  and  "produce"  as  employed  in  the  bill, 
would  seem  to  be  purely  academic  and  of  little  if  any  practical 
value.  The  wording  cf  th?  bill  1-^  not  yet.  at  least,  a  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  If  deemed  necessary,  the  "commodities"  in- 
tended to  be  embraced  by  the  measure  can  be  specifically  itemized 
and  "produce"  can  be  tapged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  admiral's 
taste,  I  chc-erfully  grant  the  assurance  that  no  pride  of  authorship 
will  bar  clarifying  amendments.  The  is^ue  to  be  determined  is  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  proposal,  which  I  do  not  lor  an  instant 
think  either  the  Maritime  Commission  or  its  chairman  misunder- 
stands Tlie  committee  now  considering  the  measure  can  be,  I  am 
sure,  safely  trusted  to  clear  up  such  obscurities  of  expression  as 
may.  unhappily,  have  been  used  by  reason  cf  the  author  s  cultural 
limitations  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  that  if  the  language  cf  the  bill  does 
not  clearly  expre.ss  its  purpo-^e  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  before  it  is 
reported  cut 

As  heretofore  stated  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  here  either  repeat 
or  add  to  tlie  argument  for  th?  passage  of  the  proposed  measure 
that  was  so  splendidly  and  ably  presented  by  others  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
here  calling  attention  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  have  upon  one  America:i  produced  commodity  in  whicli  tiie 
State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  as  well  as  many  other  States 
of  the  Union,  are  vita'ly  interested,  I  refer  to  bituminous  ccal.  the 
pr<.QUction  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  American  industries  and 
which  furnishes  employment  to  many  thousands  of  American 
workers. 

It  has  been  determined  that  probably  5.OC0.OO0  tons  of  coal  per 
year  can  be  exported  to  South  American  countries  provided  that 
shipping  facilities  can  be  provided  with  such  certainty  that  long- 
term  contracts  can  be  made  for  delivery  to  South  American  pur- 
chasers In  order  to  make  these  long-time  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  ccal  to  our  southern  neighbors  it  is  necessary  thkt  the  freight 
rate  be  a  stabilized  and  continuing  one,  and  that  the  coal  shipper 
be  assured  that  shipping  facilities  will  be  available  throughout  ilie 
life  of  the  contract.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  definitely  fix  a 
delivered  price  for  the  coal  to  the  S;juth  American  purchaser,  and 
to  assure  that  the  Amerlcnn  coal  producer  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
hazard  of  changing  freight  rates  The  reconditioning  and  opera- 
tion of  ships  under  authorization  of  the  pending  measure  will 
accomplish  the  desired  end  The  opening  of  such  a  Soiith  Amer- 
ican market  for  this  one  commodity  alone  will  give  employment 
to  thru-^ands  of  idle  laborers  and  add  mi'.llons  of  dollars  to  the 
national    annual    income 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  pending  measure  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  producers  and  shippers  of  commodities  which 
are  transported  in  bulk.  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
practically  all  vessels  now  operating  under  the  American  flag  on 
routes  established  or  approved  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
which  vessels  have  been  provided  by  the  Commi.sslon.  are  not  of  a 
character  or  so  equipped  that  they  can  be  cheaply  cperated  as  bulk 
cargo  carriers  exclu-ively  in  competition  with  foreign-flag  ships 
engaged  in  the  same  character  of  shipping.  While  some  of  these 
established  lines  frequently  u.se  their  vessels  for  the  movement  of 
bulk  cargoes,  when  oth?r  more  profitable  ca'-goes  are  not  offered,  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  these  more  lucrative  cargoes  for 
which  the  vessels  were  originally  designed  can  be  obtained,  the 
vessels  abandon  their  bulk-cargo  business  and  leave  the  American 
producer  and  exporter  of  American  coal,  lumber,  grain,  and  other 
like  commodities  without  that  regular  and  continuous  service 
which  is  neces-sary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  export  trade  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  that  we  have  today  as  never  before  an 
opportunity  to  supply  a  continuing  service  of  bulk-cargo  carriers 
and  thus  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  class  cf  brave  and  gallant  Ameri- 
can producers  who  have  long  been  Ignored  by  their  Government 
and  have  had  neither  governmental  aid  nor  cooperation  The 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  as.sist  this  class  of  American 
producer. 

Referring  again  to  the  admirals  report,  which  is  concluded  by 
the  statement  that  he  had  been  advLsed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  "that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  piogram  of  the  President,"  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  quite  some  time  ago  the  writer,  together  with  cer- 
tain representatives  of  producers  of  commodities  affected  by  this 
measure,  appeared  pcr:ona!lv  before  a  representative  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  designated  by  him  to  hear  our 
presentation,  and  we  had  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  this 
subject.  It  was  the  understanding  that  our  evidence  and  state- 
n.ents.  which  were  then  and  there  recorded,  would  be  presented  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  his  consideration.  We  were  advised 
that  the  Director's  resolution  upon  the  subject,  when  had  would 
be  promptly  communicated  to  us  Since  that  time  we  have  had  no 
Wf)rd  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  , 

I  am  loath  to  believe  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  reach  and  announce  a  resolution  on  this  subject 
without  advising  us  of  his  action,  thus  violating  an  understanding 
had  with  his  representative,  completely  ignoring  the  hearing  held 
an  the  matter  and  wholly  forgetful  of  our  known  interest  in  the 
subject. 
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Of  course.  It  Is  not  stated  In  the  admiral's  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  either  approved  or  disapproved  the  pending  proposal 
nor  IS  It  stated  that  the  proposal  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  also  not  stated  Ju-st  who  adjudged  the  proposal  as 
•*not  being  In  accord  wlUi  the  Presidents  program  ■  It  can 
therefore  readily  be  asj-iimed  that  some  other  person  or  persons. 
Who  are  perhaps  better  Informed  us  to  Presidential  pro-ams.  might! 
and  very  Mkely  would  quickly  determine  that  the  proposed  measure 
Is  not  oniy  definitely  In  accord  with  and  complenaentary  to  the 
Pre>ldcnt's  program  for  national  Improvement,  International  rela- 
tions and  his  gocd -neighbor  policy,  but  als*)  that  It  conforms  to 
the  program  of  Secretary  Hull  and  would  Implement  the  under- 
liiktngs  agreed  upon  at  Habana. 

Ill  any  event,  the  statement  that  tht  legislation  "Is  not  In  con- 
formity with  the  President's  program"  Ls.  In  the  language  of  a 
profe>8lon  with  which  I  h*ve  some  familiarity,  hearsay  evidence 
»nd    therefore,  of  no  probative  value. 

With  every  aasurance.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  my  grateful  appreciation 
of    the    many   courtesies    you    and    ycur    committee    mr-mbers   have 
•hown    to   thoM  who  are   deeply   interested   in   the   measure   under 
discus:  ion.  I  beg  to  remain 
Sincerely   yours, 

JoHM  Kzr.  M   C. 
n/tn  DiMtrict  of  Wmt  Virginia. 


He  Loved  IIU  Fellow  Man 


EXTKNSION  OF  IlKMAIlKS 
HON,  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  lUSUn 

IN  THK  IKM'hK  i)t''  UKI'UKHKS'TATIVKH 
Monday,  Sfptetnber  23.  I'JiO 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  Mr  Bpeaicer,  bright  in  the  annals 
Of  .'siutfkmanjihlp  gleaniM  th**  Illustrious  name  of  William  B 
Bankjieao.  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No 
Ie.s.s  radiant  glows  his  fame  in  the  memory  of  many  as  a  man 
who.se  kindly  Interest  In  their  endeavors  was  a  flame  lighting 
thf  way  to  greater  achievement.  If  he  had  considered  his 
epitaph,  it  would  have  been  characteristic  of  him  to  have  dis- 
regarded his  successful  career,  and  he  could  have  suggested 
With  serenity  and  with  sincerity,  as  did  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 
"Write  me  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  man." 

There  is  none  who  will  remember  him  with  more  affection 
and  admiration  than  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  a  septuagenarian  with 
many  years  of  service  at  the  Capitol  and  sUll  active  on  the 
staff  of  the  Capitol  Architect.  Speaker  Bankhead  wrote  the 
foreword  for  one  volume  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  poems,  which  reads: 

rORZWORD 

I  have  examined  with  great  Interest  and  appreciation  the  poems 
of  Mr  Horace  C.  Carlisle  entitled  "Parodies  of  Praise."  and  I  com- 
mend their  excellent  literary  composition  as  well  as  their  fine 
spiritual  fervor  to  all  persons  who  arc  Interested  In  this  type  of 
literature  I  have  known  Mr.  Carlisle  for  many  years  and  deeply 
appreciate  his  most  excellent  mental,  spiritual,  and  patriotic 
qualities,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  may  read  and  consider  his 
literary  productions  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  their  searching 
and  significant  qualities. 

Wm.  B.  Bankhtad, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

When  Poet  Carlisle  sent  to  the  Speaker  an  acrostic  he  com- 
posed about  a  year  ago.  he  received  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  cordial  note  of  September 
1,  encloelng  poem  entitled  "Speaker  Bankhead  "  I  have  read  it 
With  great  mterest  and  appreciate  the  poem  and  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  the  tribute  of  praise  contained  in  the  acrostic. 

In  tribute,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  acrostic  referred  to.  and  a  poem  written  by  the 
same  author  since  the  Speaker's  death: 

He  that  hath  knowledire  spareth  his  word.*:  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing Is  of  an  exceUent  spirit. — Proverbs  XVn:17. 

SPSAKES    BANKHXAO 

A-lmlghty  God.  in  His  infinite  wisdom. 
M-ade  In  His  own  image  man  for  a  cause. 
K-ven  to  rule,  in  the  world  He'd  created. 
B-lghtly  controlled  by  His  natural  laws. 
I-n  every  a^ce.  and  In  every  known  country. 
C-hoeen  for  leadership,  great  men  arise. 
A-nd  formulate  plans  to  safeguard  the  nations, 
B-tablishlng  courses  in  ways  that  are  wise. 


W-nxiAM  B   Bankhead.  of  north  Alabama, 
I-s  a  bcrn  leader  of  measures  and  men. 
L-eader  whose  labors  for  rlpht  and  for  reason, 
L-lve  In  the  fruits  of  his  popular  pen— 
I-n  his  great  heart  is  enshrined  equal  justice. 
A-nd  every  qreat  purpose,  slumbering  there. 
M-asterful  in  its  conception,  is  surely 
B-crn  of  a  faith  In  Him  who  answers  prayer. 

B-rought   up  by   parents  of  note   and   distinction, 
A-mply  endowed  with  a  keen  intellect. 
N-ational  in  his  mature  meditation.*-. 
K-ind.  and  yet  candid,  in  every  re«pect, 
H-appy.  yet  ■»erlou.=i,  in  all  his  dealings. 
E-ver  alert.  William  B.  Bankhead  would, 
A-8  President  of  our  dauntless  Republic. 
D-o  the  great  Job  as  a  great  leader  should 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord;  and  he  dellghtcth 
in  his  way.— Pjia'ms  37:  23. 

A   NATIONAL  LOM 
Speaker  Wim.iam  B   Bankhead.  America'*  frlrnd, 

RecoKni/rd  ax  a  leader  In  national  thou«{ht. 
On  wh()"ie  coun'^^»-l«  hi*  country  rouUl  nnlcly  depend. 

Tor  they  Hjwnyn  with  utifiiloypfi  wiMlom  wpfe  frauKht— 
MfVrr  »iiift»>f|  to  otj.ern  thr-  tH'k*  thni  were  Itikl 

l/p'in  hrri    hu*  rotjrMaoouKly  cnrrifO  the  lond 
t/ncf/inplnlniriKly  on      ufiflet^^rrpd    vutifrttUi    - 

Till  hp  CHtur  Ui  thu  pu'l  of  life '•  w<<HriM)mp  rimd, 

A«  n  Mt'tnU'T  "f  f/  Mf.f**   ^^U  %ft  hv  hi*  p'^'-f* 

Hr    h»'l      "fVfO    I'  tttC    l»<f''f'     h'-     (1«  a/-f  vr'Hv      /    .ttUt 

T'eMfy  •,<»  0»f  Kf  ''ri«e«  of  hi*  •*'/fli»y  tmtnf 
WlM«  tt  ht-uri  ft\'j  ri  nitiitt  u,  \mM  ii\ifr  thi<  f  lUl'* 

An<J  Mf«  virtii/'tt  It,  \\ti,ke  <t,Ui.(\  I  ii\H*.fi\  U\n\  in  vfttD, 
H*  <.fi    'buriiu  '»»«?  h.ii/  !.«f      i.it^i,','  tt.^if  bkouulu, 

Ai.d  fmcHtt^e  ih«-ir  iA.'.i.\i-a  (;«ii«-f.i/  'or  aK">'> 

Whi-ij  wi'  n«»-d'd  him  nr»o«t,  mir  revered  •(X'aiu'r  paMCd 

Into  wrviff  more  tutted  to  hi*  heart*  defelre, 
For  he  practiced  in  lull  what  lie  preached  to  the  last — 

And  the  life  tJiat  he  livid  ami^ng  men  will  in.spire 
Them,  along  down  the  years,  to  lock  up  pai-t  the  hill* 

To  the  eternal  God.  from  whom  all  goodnes**  comet, 
Por  the  peace  pajMsing  all  understanding  which  fills 

Those  with  hope  who  put  Him  first  of  all  In  their  homes 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


At  Stake  Are  Free  Enterprise  and  Free  America — 
While  Jobless  Still  Look  for  Jobs,  Public  Debt 
Zooms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    OREGON    JOURNAL    AND    LETTER    FROM 
CONSTITUENT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  EDITORIAL 


Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  two  editorials  appearing  in  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  a  letter  from  a  constituent  with  reference  to  one 
of  the  editorials.     The  editorials  and  letter  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  Oregon  Journal  (Portland.  Oreg  )  of  September  18.  1940) 

AT  STAKE  AXZ  FRIX  rHTTRFniSK  AND  miE  AMEEICA— WHILK  JOBLESS  STILL 
LOOK  FOR  JOBS.   PtBLIC  DEBT  ZOOMS 

We  deal  with  a  peculiar  dilemma  In  the  United  States  It  has 
horns,  and  they  are  sharp  In  a  few  weeks  the  voters  of  the  Nation 
must  express  themselves  upon  a  national  economy  that  now  adds 
the  financing  of  national  defense  to  the  immense  peacetime  debt 

There  is  involved  a  question  of  plain,  unvaml-^hed  honesty  toward 
our  young  people  whom  we  are  drafting  for  mllltarv  defense  and  at 
the  same  time  holding  responsible  to  repay  at  some' future  time  the 
billions  in  debt  we  have  created 

During  th?  present  administration  f22.00O.0OO.0OO  have  been 
added  to  the  national  debt,  which  now  totals  about  $45  000  000  000 
We  created  that  debt  largely  to  solve  unemployment  but  we  still 
have  the  unemployed,  millions  of  them  We  proposed  "prim  ne  the 
pump."  but  the  pump  Isn't  primed.  Free  enterprise  hasi't  taken 
over  the  employment  of  our  idle  millions  Instead,  by  creating  debt 
and  by  increasing  taxes  we  produce  money  to  be  lised  as  salve  for 
the  stutace  without  remedy  for  tht  ill. 
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The  total  public  debt  Is  Imperiling  the  real  value  of  the  property 
on  which  it  rcst.s.  The  use  of  public  in  place  of  private  money  has 
forced  the  savings  rate  down  to  I'-j  percent  or  Ir.'^s  Th°  incfntive 
to  save  Is  being  destroyed.  We  want  to  get  back  to  an  $80,000  000,000 
national  inrrme  but  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  it  all  in  taxes. 

There  have  bf»en  wite  expenditures  for  public  works,  such  as  power 
projects,  reclamation,  roads,  and  the  like  which  are  Jusufied  by 
their  permanent  value. 

But  we  havcnt  produced  a  permanent  plan  to  balance  private 
enterprise  and  public  works.  Instead  we  have  submitted  to  con- 
centration of  political  power  which  means  concentration  of  eccncmlc 
power  in  government.  The  debt  we  have  created  is  owned  bv  those 
who  have  loaned  the  money.  Who  owns  the  debt  becomes  "master 
of  the  debtor. 

The  third  term  for  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  asks  is  a  violation  of  tra- 
dition It  is  also  an  application  for  authority  to  i;o  on  ccncentrat'n<» 
the  power  of  government,  imposing  a  polUlcnl-economlc  control 
upon  the  people,  reducing  the  American  living  standard  by  exhaust- 
Ins?  taxe«>  and  creatine;  a  new.  permanent,  deprndrnt  rla.B'' 

The  Jobles/"  are  ntlU  looklni?  for  Jobs.  Private  mtrrprlsr  still  waits 
for  release      Free  enterprise  and  a  free  America  are  at  ><tiikr 

NothlnR  can  be  more  nrtaln  than  that  in  November  the  voters 
of  fhiK  urest  Nation  will  »ny  the  defense  o1  the  United  StoteK  :n -lud's 
return  f<>  tin-  Amrrlfnii  wav  of  free  entr'rpri«e  and  •ilf-fl'-f  <  lulencc 
••  much  as  troops  and  muniticns  to  warn  oft  foreign  a^tgressora. 

\Ttom  the  Or^H'  n  Journal  (Portland.  Or^K  »  of  «"pf«  fi)»>rr  12    1(»40| 

VMKlMrf*' r  MAT  r»'«wt»n  rT,Ai<«t»»ir  »»»r»Tr*T  nm  tuipp  tmim,  tcr  no 

NTi»wf»  ntAtuin  TO  iirrnrr  wnrur.  it  mk-ht  i  >ab 

P^«•V^f1  W#"-k««  ff'tn  fi'K«  't'\lr*'Uy  ih*  p*'  pi"  Will  t\'r1  n  f*ff*l/1r()» 
Revert  wz-'Ve  tiiv<  rl  ipwrj  cIm*  Wpti(U-i\  Wlliki«»  ii'.rr.innM'iri  nl 
F>lll«»<J«  If»).l.-  t'.iv«  u  <II«t)lKt  Jifl  U>  %«m  lMlt*\  '/pj/'/tM'rita  iiuii  H  wi-^lm 
h•lV^  K'  IK  I  >  •.(.«'  |»T«<:Ul*-r)l  t%4nmf^0\i  {\ft\utt-i\  lli  t^in\iUi.\f  i  'dtrd- 
%mm  li'ltdfinMoo  »«-f.d^f»-<l  III  CXwt-uV)  iUtti  '  »iy  luuocwuLti  will  uni 
Wt  m<'  liirtt  tny  \nnk  ix\>t>r\  u  cull  t43  mirsxui " 

DuniiK  «Ji«-  •nnM'  p<  rKd  ih*  Hun  uHtu'k  upon  Bri»«ifi  hn*  Uffim" 
pr(.*t{r<'Mivc|y  nioff  (uri'<Lui  and  Ani«rlcii'N  uciiviiunt  Kjwiird  Mdequate 
DAttonul  dcfffiki-  have  grown  ufHtc* 

Tlie  fep<*cucle  of  the  European  crlsU  abroad  and  the  defens*  pro- 
fram  at  home  neci'^arily  have  taken,  the  sputllght  of  public  interest 
away  from  the  political  campaign,  becaui3«  fundamentally  Ameri- 
canism takes  precedence  over  partlaariship. 

The  S<'ptember  primaries  In  eight  States  have  come  and  gone 
with  Inconclusive  significance  as  regards  the  outcome  of  the  national 
election. 

From  this  point  on.  however,  the  political  war  at  home  will  be  on 
In  real  earnest  After  a  number  of  visits  to  defense  plants  In  the 
East,  here  and  there,  and  a  Labor  Day  week  end  In  the  Tennessee 
regions,  ostensibly  as  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  emerged  last  night 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  In  a  major  labor  speech,  with  the  fa- 
miliar appeal  to  class  prejudice — the  same  old  soap  In  the  same  old 
wrapper 

ToniRht  after  weeks  of  Intermittent  conferences  and  Interviews. 
Mr.  Willkie  takes  to  the  road  to  meet  the  people  in  18  Western  States. 
His  entire  political  fortune  rests  in  his  own  hands.  His  is  an  uphill 
fight 

Domestic  Issues  cannot  further  be  avoided  by  the  President  It 
is  all  very  well  for  administration  spokesmen — such  as  Ht-nry  Wal- 
lace, for  examp'e-  -In  speaking  out  of  character,  to  bunch  all  the 
Issues  in  a  single  package  labeled  "Roosevelt  or  Hitler."  and  to  brand 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  appeasement.  But  he  fcols 
no  one  As  the  President  said  in  his  acceptance  speech,  "They  (the 
people)   will  decide  on  the  record  "     And  so  they  will 

Their  minds  will  run  back  to  March  of  1937.  when  after  an  enviable 
record  of  achievement  during  his  first  administration,  the  President, 
flushed  by  an  overwhelming  victory.  Instead  of  consolidating  his 
gains,  pushed  on  to  new  adventures. 

Thev  win  remember  how  complacently  the  administration  con- 
doned the  sit-down  strikes  of  that  year,  which  instrument  ultimately 
wa.'^  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Com-t. 

They  will  recall  the  Pres  dent's  wUlful.  If  vain,  attempt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court 

They  may  appraise  the  reckless  deleeatlon  of  powers  by  the  Con- 
gress to  a  myriad  of  bureaucracy.  They  see  the  spectacle  of  one 
person  out  of  every  13  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Federal  employee  They  witness  the  concentration  of 
more  and  more  power  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  well  may 
ponder  "Is  that  the  democratic  way?" 

Then,  too.  their  collective  conjmon  sen.se  fears  a  national  debt 
Which  under  Roo.sevelt  has  Increased  $22,000,000  000  without  achiev- 
ing its  ptirpose.  even  If  th?  President's  running  mate  does  not.  And 
thev  do  not  swallow  the  specious  reasoning  advanced  last  week  by 
Henry  Wallace  in  a  speech  at  Champaign.  III.,  that  such  fear  is 
111  founded  because,  due  to  lower  interest  rates,  such  debt  is  easier 
to  carry  than  in   1933 

.  And  finally  as  election  day  draws  near,  they  well  may  a^k  them- 
selves wh:^ther  departure  from  the  precedent  establish<>d  hv  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson,  and  other  great  Presidents.  In  retiring  after  their 
second  successive  terms.  Is  not  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  Insti- 
tutions. 

A  third  term  is  urged  for  President  Roasevrlt  because  of  the 
emergencv  in  international  affairs.  That  smacks  too  much  of  in- 
dlspensablllty  which  In  Its  very  essence  Is  dangerous  to  liberty.     As 


Jefferson  UTOte  to  Henry  Guest  In  1809.  "there  never  will  be  a  time 
when  real  difficulties  will  not  exist  and  furnish  plausible  pretext 
for  dispensation,  or  annulling  the  principle  of  rotation." 

The  third  term  sought  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
real  issue  In  this  campaign  which  will  gather  strength  as  time  runs. 

To  the  Journal,  a  third  term  is  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions, 
even  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt.  A  third  term  leads  down 
the  path  to  autocracy  and  there  can  be  no  benign  autocracy. 

fXAR.S  THIRD  TERM WALTER  L.  TOOZE  SAYS  COMING  ELEXTTON  IS  NON- 
PARTISAN FIGHT  TO  PRESERVE  TRADITIONAL  UBEHTIES,  THAT  NO  ONE  IS 
INDISPENSABLE 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Journal: 

Portland,  September  14 — You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your 
splendid  editoriil  of  Sf>ptomber  12.  entiiUd  "Emergency  May  Fur- 
nish Plausible  Pretext  for  Third  Term.  But  No  Sound  Reason  To 
Off.set  Where  It  Might  Lead.  '  It  states  the  Issues  dearly.  This  is 
no  partisan  fight.  It*  nonpartisan  character  is  evidenced  by  the 
actions  of  .such  Democrats  as  John  W  KaBte.  who  has  been  a  sup- 
porter and  financial  contributor  of  the  campaigns  waged  In  1932 
and  1936  for  Rowevrlt;  by  the  stands  taken  by  newspapers  which 
have  uiiiff'rmly  supported  the  Demorrntlc  ticket.  »-urh  a^  the  Capi- 
tal-Journal,  of  Halem.  the  Medlord  Mall  Tribune,  the  Astorian 
DudKrt,  the  Orrtron  Journal,  and  many  other*. 

Wp  face  H  bottle  In  whuh  loyal  AniPiicHnu  without  rrirnrd  to 
pHrly,  rucp.  color,  or  creed  »tr  united  in  defensi-  of  ihp  frre  In^tl- 
lUlKins  trnnsml'ted  to  u*  by  our  InrttHlUfin  'Ihey  support  thut 
brand  of  AfTMrlc»inl«m  whUh  trr^pt-vif  frudiltoTi*  ni.tl  hnn  fnllh  in 
<nif  rt'prfM<uiHti\/f  torn)  of  K'lvernniefM;  *in  AmPi  K  (i()l»tn  th^l  Unm 
eontiHrurr  in  llir  whlllly  <>1  lliP  AtHftttui)  \tpiip\ti  Ui  iifhifVP  ittflr 
own  d»*tlny,  oiM'  Ihnt  i*  udwlllInK  Ui  n/hnlf  iUp  Nnllon  to  tx-  ^i 
bKnkrupi  m  tuitUiuf uip  nun  fiitir.:intti}*U'.it  th«t  lU  fiiturr  wpI- 
tntf  dt'iffiuitt  tuilfty  u|x»ii  on*'  tnurt,  tin  »f)«»iUT  tww  ntUHl  iit  Hull*' 
p<»i»«ibl<-  tttwf  ofw  n\HU  tuny  Ix'Ik'V*  htfn'^«-lf  to  l>* 

l,\ii».f  ynUi,  (iul>wrHM'  ij,  ihi-  OiHiitxtiK  III  indi(i()*h»tthl|iiy  hiiv«  btit 
Jlttl«?  fmlh  In  ArrKTU'u  and  wholly  (all  to  uppr^ciuU'  American  hl»- 
tory     Mupp<>«e  ft'xxMeveit  t>h<<uld  die,  would  our  e/mntry  go  u>  pi«cM7 

Ttiftre  1^  an/Hher  daim^r  involved  m  the  present  third-term  at- 
tempt When  we  elect  a  President,  we  uImo  elect  another  potential 
Pretiident,  the  Vice  President.  Life  is  always  uncertain.  SuppoM 
R<jo»»evelt  Ut  reelected  and  i-hould  die.  Then  what?  We  would  have 
the  rabble-rousing  Mr  Wallace  with  his  s<x:lallsfic  theories.  Would 
the  American  people  want  to  turn  this  Government  over  to  tb» 
Wallaces  and  to  their  economic  and  poUtlcal  philosophies? 

Walteb  L.  Toozs. 


National  Air  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  COL.  J.  E.  MYERS 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Colonel  Myers,  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association: 

National  Air  Defense 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association,  Inc..  of  Washington.  D.  C,  la 
a  patriotic,  nonprofit  organization  established  for  the  purp>ose  of 
urging  proper  air  defense  for  the  Americas.  It  holds  that  "superior- 
ity in  the  air  is  vital  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

The  following  outline  of  its  past  and  proposed  operations  is  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  and  we  ask  your  immediate  assur- 
ance of  cooperation.  Should  you  require  further  information, 
please  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned. 

COMMITTEE   ON    SAFE   AIR   TRAVEL 

(Mr.   Chester   G.   Myers,   chairman.   Hellam,    Pa.) 

Purpase:  To  endorse  all  measures  which  will  Insure  safe  air 
travel  and  particularly  to  Introduce  and  sponsor  legislation  for  the 
immed'ate  construction  of  uniform  directional   air  markers. 

Legislation  now  in  Congress: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  300.  placed  by  Senator  Clattde  Peppeh, 
of  Florida,  on  September  20,  1940.  at  our  request. 

House  Joint  Resolution  601.  placed  by  Representative  J.  Hardin 
Peterson,  of  Florida,  on  September  3.  1940,  at  our  request. 

Providing  for  the  construction  of  unilorm  directional  air  mark- 
ers in  the  tops  of  buildings,  roads,  etc..  in  cooperation  with  the 
;    Civil    Aeronauucs   Administration. 
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COMMITTFl   ON    AIRPORTS   AND    AIRWAYS 

(lUr.  A.  R.  Towner,  chairman.   1421   Upshur  St.   NTW.,  Washington. 

D.  C  ) 
Purpose:  To  endorse  all  measures  for  the  vast  expansion  of  all 
commercial  aeronautical  and  meteorological  activities,  research 
lab  jratorles,  main  and  feeder  air  pa-isengcr  and  freight  line?,  air- 
ports and  ba.sea.  and  to  advocate  the  uniflcatlon  and  standardiza- 
tion of  airplane  parts  and  their  accessories. 

COMMrTTTE    ON    PUPLIC     RELATIONS 

(Hon.  M    H.  Thatcher,  chalrmnn.  741  Investment  Building  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.) 

Purpose:  To  encourage  all  possible  means  of  rapid  transportation, 
shipping,  and  communication  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  trade 
and  rricndiy  relations  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  coalition  of 
all  American  nations  and  to  bring  about  a  genera!  scn.=e  of  security 
by  awakening  the  cor.ndence  of  the  American  people  in  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  an  adtquate  military  and  naval  defense  and,  to  this 
end.  to  cooperate  with  all  patriotic  organizations. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SAFETY    SUPERHIGHWAYS 

(Col.  C  B.  Treadway.  chairman.  Taveras,  Fla.) 
Ptirpcpe:  To  support  legislation  for  the  ccn.structlon  of  great 
lighted  superdefen.<-e,  nonstop  hi^hivays  or  rivers  of  trafBc.  between 
all  "Strategic  points  and  air  bases,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  a  necesaarv  measure  foi  our  national  defense 
and  to  provide  for  Immediate  constructive  work  lor  the  unt'mploved 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  814.  placed  by  the  late  Senator  Ernest 
Lundeen.  of  Minnesota,  on  January  19,  1940,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1939  placed  by  Representative  J  Btttll  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  January  5.  1940.  providing  for  the  construction  of  six  sriper- 
hlghwavF  north  and  south,  and  three  east  and  west  from  coast  to 
coast,  throughout  the  United  States,  with  air  bases  at  their  inter- 
sections. 

COMMITTEE     ON     '•YOUTH     EDUCATION     IN     AVIATION" 

(Mr,  R.  E.  Grabel.  chairman.  345  First  Street,  South,  St,  Petersburg, 

Fla.) 

PurpKise:  The  editing  of  a  magazine  for  "youth  education  In 
aviation  "  and  the  distribution  of  tills  magazine  and  other  literature 
at  a  reasonable  price  within  the  reach  of  the  average  American  boy 
or  girl  for  the  promotion  of  air-mindedness  in  the  youth  of  the 
Nation;  as  well  as  to  publish  an  authentic  history  of  aeronautics  as 
an  inspiration   to  them 

COMMirm    ON     MEMORIALS     AND    NATIONAL    AVIATION    DAT 

(Col.  J   E   Myers,  U.  8   Army,  retired,  chairman) 

Purpose:  To  honor,  revere,  and  perpetuate  the  names  and  mem- 
ories of  the  pioneer?  of  the  air.  particularly  those  of  Wilbur  and 
Orvillc  Wright,  "the  fathers  of  flight.  '  bv  the  annual  celebration 
of  National  Aviation  Day  on  August  19,  Dr  Orvllle  Wright's  birth 
date,  and  to  observe  other  occasions  of  national  and  international 
Import,  as  well  as  to  encouiagf  the  erection  of  memorials  for  air 
achievements,  the  Issue  of  special  air-mail  stamps,  etc 

L  gislation  far  national  aviation  day  already  enacted,  as  pro- 
Cla:med  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  July  25.  1939 

Senate  Joint   Resolution    111.   St venty-sixth   Congress,   first   ses- 
siO'V    placed    bv   Spnat:>r   Claipe   Pepper   on    April   3     1939    at    our  j 
r«c:u»st      (Statement.  Concression.'^l  Record.  September  20.  1940  )        i 

Other  resolutions  slinllar  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111  were 
placed  at  cur  request  for  National  Aviation  Dav  by  the  following 
Members  of  Congress;  Representatives  C  A,  Anderson.  William  J 
A^hbrook  (deceased)  Frank  Carlson.  N  M  Mascn.  M  J  Maas.  J  A 
Martin  (deceased)  M  J  Merritt.  Jennini^s  Randolph.  J  A  Shanley. 
H  R  ShTcard.  R  M  Simpson.  J  J  Sparkman.  Jerrv  Voorhis. 
M  C  Wallgren.  (See  extension  of  remarks  by  Repre.sentative 
CHAU.XS  I.  Paodis.  Appendix  of  the  Congrsssional  Record,  page 
4411  )  I 

Sp<H-lal  credit  for  the  establishment  of  National  Aviation  Day  on  ] 
August  19  and  for  the  sponsoring  of  its  ot)servance  Is  accorded  to 
Senators  Robert  Reynolds.  Hattie  W  Caraway,  Morris  Sheppard. 
Patrick  McCauun;  Represcnutives  Harry  N  Routzohn.  Thomas 
A  JtNKiN.s.  and  many  other  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  Col 
John  H  Jouett.  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  America  1 

Proposed  legislation:  To  honor  Orvllle  Wright  and  the  memory  of   ' 
his  brother.  Wilbur  ' 

House  Joint  Resolution  591.  placed  by  Reprewntatlve  John  M 
CosTTLio.  of  California,  on  August  7.  1940  at  our  request,  as  follows: 
•That  the  anniial  celebration  of  National  Aviation  D«y  on  August 
19  will  be  observed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  initiated  and  fes- 
tered according  to  such  procedure  as  the  President  of  the  United 
Scat»s  may  In  his  discretion  direct  " 

House  Joint  Resolution  123.  placed  by  Representative  Thomas  A. 
JENK.INS.  of  Ohio,  on  January  19,  1940.  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  decoritive  work  of  art  in  the  unoccupied  space  In  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  In  commemoration  of  aeronautical  achievement. 

We  also  sponsor  the  return  of  the  original  Wright  airplane  from 
England  to  the  United  States  and  the  annual  issue  of  commemo- 
rative stamps  for  our  pioneers  oT  the  air. 

The  extent  and  number  of  congressional  resolutions  Introduced 
on  the  above  subjects  in  this  session  of  Congress-  emphasize  the 
national  importance  of  both  commercial  and  military  aviation,  and 
we  hope  that  this  interest  as  shown  by  Members  of  Congress  will  t>e 
reflected  in  public  sentiment  for  our  national  air  defense. 

Aviation  Detense  Association,  Inc. 


Broader  Horizons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    Septernbcr    24     (legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   RICHARD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  on  August  18 
thpre  was  printed  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  an  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neubeiger.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
writers,  entitled  "Broader  Horizoas."  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  August  18.  1940] 

Broader   Hori7ons.  ttie  West  Goes  Covntrtward — the  Census  of 

1940  Revx^'-ls  Westward  Population  Trend 

(By  Richard  L   Neuberger) 

Portland's  population  was  almost  stationary  from  1930  to  1940, 
but  the  rest  of  Multnomah  County  soared  31  percent  Seattle 
stayed  where  It  was.  yet  King  County,  outside  Seattle,  shot  up  39 
percent.  No  new  numbers  augmented  Tacomas  total,  but  Pierce 
County,  beyond  the  city  limits  of  Tacoma.  registered  a  19-percent 
Increase  San  Francisco  dropped  5  000  people,  yet  the  area  around 
San  Francisco  filled  up  like  a  txananza  land. 

In  the  decade  since  the  last  census  131.000  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  Oregon.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  Nebraska  lost  6-t  000  prcple. 
Oklahoma  lost  72,000.  South  Dakota  lost  52  000  and  North  Dakota 
lost  43  000  Some  villages  and  towns  In  these  States  crumbled  bat  k 
into  the  prairie  wilderness  out  of  which  they  once  had  been  built. 

All  these  statistics  have  vast  and  significant  meaning.  The  census 
tells  the  story  cf  our  times  It  reveals  grrat  social  and  economic 
trends  It  explain^  the  map  of  America  It  is  an  index  to  hlntcry. 
Now  that  the  preliminary  figures  for  the  1940  census  are  availabl«. 
Important  conciusicns  atx)ut  the  development  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  10  years  can  be  ratified  Many  of  these  conclusions 
concern  Portland  and  the  State  of  Oregon 

People  have  been  moving  out  in  the  country  Get  in  your  auto- 
mobile and  ."see  if  th's  is  not  so.  Drive  out  Base  Line  Road.  Sandy 
Boulevard,  Canyon  Road,  or  any  of  !ho  other  thorcuehfares  that 
lead  to  the  city  Hillsides  which  were  matted  with  tlrnber  in  1930 
are  now  dotted  v-Lh  home?.  Hundreds  cf  new  bungalows  stud 
the  adjacent  countryside.  Scarcely  a  road  or  highway  near  Portland 
fai's  to  confirm  this  fnpresslon. 

Palatini  Hill,  the  slopes  above  Sylvan.  Dunthorpe.  the  Powell 
Valley  flats  between  the  city  limits  and  Gresham.  the  green  high- 
lands that  frnge  Macleay  Park  in  the  west,  the  banks  cf  the  Wll- 
lametU-  out  toward  Orepcn  City,  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Linn- 
ton.  tl.e  meadows  on  the  far  side  of  Eighty-second  Street — these 
and  a  score  of  other  sectors  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  has  tieen 
a  population  trek  outside  the  borders  of  the  city, 

TREND   TOWARD   COUNTRY    IS    N.^TION-WIDE 

TlUs  is  not  alone  true  of  Portland.  It  applies  as  well  to  Seattle, 
Tacoma.  and  San  Francisco.  In  fact.  It  is  a  trend  Nation-wide. 
Dr  Lecn  E  Truesdell.  population  expert  of  the  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  recently  declared:  "We  know  that  the  growth 
trend  which  once  was  greatest  in  the  cities  now  ie  obviously  some 
place  else — the  suburbs  or  the  wide  open  spaces."  And  Delbert 
Clark  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  last  week  that  there  is  "flight 
from  the  cities  rather  than   influx."' 

Consider  the  findings  of  the  census  In  our  own  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  population  of  Portland  increased  17  ptrct  nt  between  1920  and 
1930,  This  leveled  off  t)etwcen  1930  and  1940.  however,  when  the 
Increase  was  only  19  percent  But  Multnomah  Countv  outside  ti-e 
City  limits  of  Portland  went  up  31  percent.  For  examisle.  Byron  G. 
Carney,  State  census  director,  reports  gains  of  approximately  18 
percent  for  both  Gresham  and  Pairview.  small  rural  communities 
east  of  Portland. 

Now  look  northward  at  Seattle.  The  largest  city  in  the  North- 
west stepped  up  16  percent  in  population  between  1920  and  1930, 
but  In  the  next  decade  stepped  growing.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
60  years  that  Seattle  had  not  produced  a  big  increase  at  the  taking 
of  the  census.  Yet  King  County  beyond  Seattle's  »x>undaries  made 
a  staggering  Jump  of  39  percent — from  97,934  people  in  19.30  to 
135.^'49  m  1940  "Many  of  our  former  residents  "  explained  Joseph 
P.  Adams,  Seattle  census  supervisor,  'are  now  living  Just  outside 
the  corporate  limits  on  larger  tracts  of  land." 

Some  information  from  the  Seattie  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows 
What  has  happened.     On  the  Puget  Sound  lowlands  north  of   the 
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city  11000  new  homes  have  been  built  since  1930  The  new  dis- 
tricts include  Blue  Ridge.  Aviation  Heights.  Windtrmere  and  Haw- 
thorne Hills  South  of  Seattle  there  are  6.000  homes  which  were 
not  there  10  years  ago.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  states  that 
-Seattle  folk  a:e  demanding  and  getting  'lebensraum  '  The  last 
decade  has  seen  thousands  of  families  moving  from  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods to  more  agreeable  surroundings  In  modern  suburbia." 

What  factors  lie  l)ehind  all  this?  What  forces  have  motivated 
this  trend.'  One  Influence  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  increase  in 
what  is  called  "part-time  farming."  On  one  of  your  Sunday  after- 
noon drives  around  Portlands  environs  observe  how  many  homes 
and  bungalows  have  small  truck  gardens  behind  them.  Tlie  owner 
of  a  home  may  be  a  shipping  clerk  or  a  longshoreman,  yet  outside 
his  kitchen  window  stalk.s  of  corn  and  potato  plant.^  sway  in  the 
breeze.  Delbtrt  Clark  avers  that  a  cau.se  of  this  is  the  "attempt 
by  workers  to  achieve  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty." 

Along  the  Atlantic  seatxaard  there  is  a  movement  led  by  a  con- 
sulting economist  named  Ralph  Borsodi.  which  seeks  to  get  people 
cut  of  crowded  cities  and  settled  on  small  plots  of  crop-producing 
land  In  the  country.  Magazine  editors,  newspapermen,  artists, 
actors,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  professional  men  and  women 
In  New  York  have  tried  this  in  small  colonies.  John  Chamber- 
lain, editor  of  Fortune,  describes  cne  of  these  colonies.  Bayard  Lane, 
as  "a  picture  cf  at  least  relative  independence  and  contentment." 
Bayard  Lane  has  vegetable  gardens,  fruit  trees,  berry  patches,  and 
a  cooperative  carpenter  shop. 

As  yet  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  no  Bayard  Lanes,  but  many 
families  In  this  area  have  moved  out  to  the  country  individually. 
Part  of  this  is  the  desire  for  security,  Stuart  Chase,  when  he 
visited  Portland  7  years  ago.  urged  that  industrial  workers  get 
"kitchen  gardens"  back  of  their  houses  a£  'anchors  to  windward 
If  tr.e  Jobs  give  out  "  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell.  now  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  often  speaks  of  the  cities  as 
having  "decaying  centers  and  growing  peripheries  "  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  push  is  toward  the  surrounding  countryside 
rather  than   in  the  direction  of  the  downtown  metropolitan  areas. 

Truck  gardens  are  not  the  only  reason  people  have  been  moving 
out  beyond  the  last  line  cf  paved  streets.  Improved  transportation 
facilities  have  made  it  easy  to  commute  A  15-milc  drive  to  work 
Is  little  or  nothing  now;  it  can  be  made  easily  in  half  an  hour. 
Shorter  T.oikdiys.  wage  and  hour  laws  also  contribute  to  the 
trend  People  have  more  time  for  leisure.  They  can  putter  around 
In  their  gardens  whether  the  gardens  grow  beets  and  peas  or  roses 
and  nasturtiums  Books  on  vegetables  and  flowers  have  sold  In 
ever-Increasing  quantities  in  the  last  few  years, 

MaJ  Rcy  F  Bes.sey.  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  pointB 
out  that  the  decentralization  of  industry  has  been  a  force  in  the 
outward  expansion  of  urban  population.  No  longer  are  mills  and 
factories  congn  gated  in  a  few  restricted  areas  The  tendei'.cy  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  its  immense  supply  of  hydroelectriclty 
In  the  Columbia  River.  Is  for  factories  to  be  scattered  all  over  the 
region  rather  than  concentrated  in  any  one  particular  place.  Note 
that  the  new  plants  now  under  construction  are  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  two  largest  cities.  Seattle  and  Portland 

Although  it  Is  nearly  forgotten  in  the  wild  maelstrom  of  world 
event*  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  3  years,  it  is  Interesting  to 
look  back  upon  the  speech  President  Roosevelt  delivered  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Bonneville  Dam  in  1937  It  has  a  direct  connection  with 
the  recent  cerisus  figures  which  show  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Tacoma 
static,  but  with  the  nearby  hinterlands  filling  up  The  President 
said  he  wanted  no  Pittsburghs"  in  the  Northwest,  and  then  he 
went  on  to  maintain: 

"It  is  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  Nation  and  the  region  50  years 
from  now  that  I  venture  the  further  prophecy  that  as  time  pa.'ses 
we  will  do  everything  In  our  power  to  encourage  the  building  up  of 
the  .smaller  communities  cf  the  United  States  Today  many  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  inherent  weakness  in  cities 
which  become  too  large  and  Inherent  strength  In  a  wider  geo- 
graphical dis'ribution  of  population. 

growth  of  big  crriES  depends  on  towns 

•'No  one  would  .suggest  that  the  great  cities  cf  Portland  and 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  Spokane  should  stop  their  growth,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  they  could  grow  unhealthily  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
emaller  communities  of  which  they  form  logical  centers.  Their 
healthiest  growth  actually  depends  on  a  simultaneous  healthy 
growth  of  every  smaller  community  within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of 
miles." 

E^•en  as  the  President  spoke  the  heglra  out  of  the  cities  was  on. 
Mayor  Arthur  B,  Langlie,  of  Seattle,  told  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Conference  in  1939  that  for  4  or  5  years  people 
had  been  moving  out  of  his  community  into  the  neighboring  subur- 
ban areps  To  all  the  apparent  reasons  for  this  trend  he  added  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  families  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  govern- 
mental costs  of  cities  Taxes  might  motivate  migration,  he  hinted 
City  asses-sments  are  ordinarily  considerably  higher  than  those  In 
the  country 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Portland  and  Seattle 
are  the  onlv  cities  which  have  not  gained  population  since  1930. 
Census  compilations  Indicate  that  whereas  the  United  States  as  a 
Whole  has  increased  9  percent  In  Inhabitants  in  the  last  10  years, 
communities  over  25.000  have  experienced  only  half  that  increase. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  greatest  cities  In  the  Nation 
actually  have  lost  population  This  category  includes  Philadelphia, 
8t.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cambridge.  Akron,  and  Duluth. 


The  State  of  Oregon  has  fared  remarkably  well.  Its  population 
was  elevated  13  8  i>ercent.  almost  a  6-percent  increase  over  the  gain 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  This  is  one  of  the  figures  which 
proves  that  the  mighty  westward  pilgrimage  ol»  Dust  Bowlers  has 
been  no  myth  People  from  sutamarglnal  agricultural  regions  in 
the  M.ddle  West  have  rolled  toward  the  sundown  in  a  long  column 
ever  since  1934.  "Drive  out  on  any  of  the  main  highways  of  our 
State."  said  the  late  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  in  133G,  "and  you  will 
see  cars,  sometimes  almost  caravans,  fieting  from  the  devastations 
of  the  drought." 

What  he  saw  is  now  reduced  to  statistics.  Oregon  has  gained  In 
population.  So  has  California,  another  of  the  States  to  which  the 
men  and  women  from  the  Dust  Bowl  fled.  But  Nebraska  has  lost 
64  000  people,  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West  have  dropped 
proportionately.  Souvtl  Dakota's  decline  was  7.4  percent;  North 
Dakota's.  6  percent.  On  the  other  hand.  California  gained  21  per- 
cent. This  was  one  of  the  biggest  increases  in  the  country.  Most 
of  the  migrants  went  there. 

County-by-county  examination  of  the  census  returns  from  the 
Prairie  States  Indicates  that  the  loss  was  heaviest  where  drought 
has  l>een  the  most  severe  and  crop  failure  most  inevitable.  Some 
places  In  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  where  wind  whipped  away  the 
topsoll  and  the  sun  caked  the  ground,  are  utterly  desolate  today. 
Farms  fall  apart  and  towns  stare  out  of  vacant  windows  at  the 
ruined  scene.  Many  of  the  people  who  lived  in  such  areas  have  gone 
to  Oregon.  California,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  The  western  half  of 
Montana  which  is  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  has  reported  an 
8.5-perccnt  increase;  the  ea.stern  part  of  the  Slate,  caught  In  the 
swath  of  the  drought,  failed  to  meet  this  gain. 

The  regional  planning  commission  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  esti- 
mates that  in  the  last  decade  400.000  have  migrated  into  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin;  the  Columbia  Basin,  in  the  commission's  opinion. 
Includes  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  that  part  of  Montana 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Divide,  Much  of  this  migration  has 
been  composed  of  people  from  the  Dust  Bcwl.  However,  they  are 
not  all  neces-sarlly  farmers.  Many  of  them  are  men  and  women  who 
lived  in  small  towns  which  were  dependent  on  prairie  ranches  for 
their  economic  existence. 

Last  month  Major  Bessey  told  the  National  Conference  on  Plan- 
ning, which  met  in  San  Francisco,  that  "additional  land  develop- 
mLnt--largcly  in  the  form  of  public  reclamation  projects — is  needed 
to  meet  demands  of  new  settlers  and  of  excess  population  of  the 
Pacific  Ncrtliwest's  own  farm  areas."  Logically  enough.  In  view  of 
this  statement,  the  greatest  population  Increase  in  the  region  has 
taken  place  where  the  Fe.leral  Government  has  constructed  huge 
Irrigation  undertakings. 

Far  and  away  the  biggest  proportionate  gain  In  Oregon  has  taken 
place  In  Malheur  County.  In  1930  it  had  11.269  people;  now  it  has 
19.756  This  is  a  75-percent  boost.  The  reason  is  the  Vale-Owyhee 
reclamation  project,  which  has  turned  thousands  of  acres  of  sage- 
brush into  fields  of  sugar  beets.  Canals  full  of  water  have  given 
life  to  the  soil.  At  Nyssa  a  great  sugar-beet  factory  employs  hun- 
dreds of  people  and  buys  the  products  of  many  families  tilling  the 
land  The  Owyhee  project,  begun  during  the  administration  of 
President  Coolidge.  has  lately  been  augmented  with  an  enormous 
new  syphon  line  auhorlzed  by  Secretary  Ickes. 

Calllornia,  too.  owes  its  heaviest  proportionate  Increase  to  a  Gov- 
ernnrent  reclamation  enterprise.  Shasta  County  was  mainly  wilder- 
ness in  1930  Then  last  year  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began 
construction  of  the  stupendous  Shasta  Dam  across  the  Sacramento 
River.  Great  quantities  of  machinery  and  many  men  entered  the 
fastnesses.  Actual  work  started  this  year.  Now  the  population  of 
Shasta  County  is  up  a  mere  106.5  percent. 

And.  to  complete  the  picture.  Washington  also  attributes  its 
major  increase  to  a  big  dam — in  this  Instance  the  biggest  dam  on 
earth — Grand  Coulee.  In  1933  only  two  men  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  big  bend  of  the  Columbia  River,  where  it  twibts  through  a 
granite  canyon  below  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Coulee.  The  two 
rrpen  were  Sam  Seaton.  who  ran  a  dilapidated  ferry  boat  that  carried 
sheep  to  their  upland  pastures,  and  Charley  Osborne,  who  coaxed 
a  straggling  peach  orchard  up  through  the  rocky  soil. 

Now  more  than  20.000  people  live  *n  that  immediate  area.  The 
Seattle  Argus  even  believes  that  Grand  Coulee  may  have  enticed 
some  people  from  Washington's  No.  1  community.  This  may  not 
be  as  far-fetched  as  it  sounds.  Years  ago  men  and  women  who 
Jailed  on  the  dry  land  at  Grand  Coulee  trekked  to  the  city.  Today 
the  land  is  about  to  be  irrigated,  and  th^y  are  returning  to  It. 
Lee  Jacobi.  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  calculates  that 
3.000  families  have  moved  from  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis  to 
the  huge  irrigation  project  on  the  other  side  of  the  State. 

Probably  the  most  absolute  percentage  gain  in  the  Northwest 
Is  North  Bonneville,  Wash.,  just  across  the  Columbia  from  the 
Oregon  headquarters  of  the  $75  000.000  Government  power  enter- 
prise. In  1930  there  was  no  North  Bonneville,  not  even  an  impor- 
tant railroad  siding  So  the  increase  has  been  precisely  100  percent, 
starting  from  scratch.  Government  activities  also  account  for  a 
whopping  gain  at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yards.  The  United  States 
naval -expansion  program  has  boosted  Bremerton's  {xjpulation  50 
percent — from   10,170  in   1930  to  15,076  today. 

A  few  people  have  moved  out  of  the  cities  of  the  Northwest  and 
started  to  pioneer  land,  Just  as  did  the  frontiersmen  years  ago. 

By  and  large.  Portland  has  come  out  of  the  1940  census  with 
figures  which  augur  well  for  the  future.  The  city  held  its  own  In 
population,  while  the  neighboring  countryside  gained  greatly.  As 
a  trading,  commercial,  and  Industrial  center  Portland  now  has  a 
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far  larger  pcpulatlon  en  which  to  draw  New  Industries  were 
planned  for  Vancouver  and  Ca£cadc  Locks,  sufficiently  close  to  Port- 
land to  be  classiQed  amons;  its  'satellUe  ccmmunities."  And  the 
State  of  Oregon,  cj  which  Portland  is  the  metropolis,  made  one  of 
ihf  largest  proportionate  gains  of  any  of  the  States  In  the  Nation. 
There  also  is  the  likelihood  that  the  d  Husicn  of  Portlands 
people  over  a  wider  area  will  have  salutary  rc.«ulta.  Big  lawns, 
spacious  yardi.  veRetable  gardens,  expansive  playgrounds,  green 
flelos — these  are  more  in  the  western  tradition  "than  crowded 
butlcimgs  and  cramped  i^urrcundmgs  Probably  the  1940  census 
Tor  Portland  and  vicinity  would  be  pleasing  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Who  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  here  in  1803  He  was  the  great  advocate 
cf  an  a;;rarian  economy  and  never  ceased  his  contention  that 
people  should  live  In  the  countryside. 

A    CTNStTS   TAKER    SPEAKS 

(By  Betty  Ann  Paddock,  census  enumerator  In  Portland) 
I  will  never  be  sorry  that  I  was  selected  as  one  of  the  thousand'; 
of  cogs  In  the  1&40  census  machine,  for  I  met  more  interesting  and 
unusual  pei  pie  in  6  weeks  than  I  ever  shall  again.  In  spile  of  the 
adverse  publicity  which  preceded  the  cen.sus,  I  found  people  were 
nattered  by  being  enumerated  Many  insisted  on  teUing  much 
more  than  they  were  a«ked 

Some  related  the  family  history  for  generations  back;  they  told 
of  their  personal  trials  and  troubles;  the  faults  and  virtues  of  their 
husbands;  even  the  personal  .'ecreis  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
One  dear  old  lady,  being  fifteenth  on  my  current  schedule,  was 
askid  the  birthplace  of  her  parents.  Beginning  with  her  several 
great -grandparents  she  worked  down  through  ancient  to  modern 
history,  finally  delivering  thf  needed  lr\formatlon. 

Multnomah  County  abounda  in  queer  residences.  The  shanties 
and  huts  of  the  Hoovervllle>  were  not  so  unusual,  nor  were  the 
north  end  flophouses  where  20O  men  stretch  cut  on  the  floor  of  a 
large  room  every  ni;;ht.  a  total  of  6C0  In  the  3  floors  of  1  barnlike 
structure. 

Along  the  river  front  one  enumerator  found  three  men  living 
like  wild  animals  inside  a  b!g  hollow  block  of  cement  in  the  center 
of  a  garbage  dump  They  subsisted  on  canned  heat  (Sterno)  and 
what  they  could  salvage  from  the  garbage.  Another  man  was  found 
Uvlng  inside  an  unused  railroad  tank  car 

My  district  included  the  Ross  Island  shantytown  News  of  my 
coming  preceded  me  The  huts  were  tidied  up,  and  as  I  approached 
each  shanty  the  occupant  was  all  ready  for  the  qtiiz  They  were 
tickled  to  death  to  be  enumerated  and  were  especially  pleaded  to 
knrw  that  they  were  considered  residents  and  not  transients,  to  be 
descended  upon  the  hectic  night  of  April  8,  when  most  of  us 
plodded  through  our  schedules  to  midnij^;ht  or  later. 

The  populace  was  largely  Finnish  and  Swedi.sh  and  many  of  the 
ahantles  were  immaculate.  The  men  were  all  eager  to  be  counted, 
8o  eager  that  one  of  them,  who  was  mls-ed.  walked  all  the  way  to 
census  headquarters  the  next  day  in  order  to  be  enumerated. 

When  It  began  to  r»in  I  stayed  in  one  of  the  larger  shanties  and 
the  owner  routed  all  his  neighbors  through,  one  after  the  other.  I 
received  the  full  housing  schediUe  rate  lor  each  shanty,  most  of 
them  valued  at  85  or  $10.  as  much  as  other  envmaerators  got  lor 
palatial  homes  in  exclusive  parts  of  the  city. 

During  the  first  day  out  a  death  occurred  In  the  hoxise  next  to 
the  cne  I  was  enumerating.  The  wall  of  sirens  and  news  cf  the 
death  soon  disrupted  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  I  was  unable  to 
get  any  work  dene  that  day.  Nevertheless,  the  ladv  was  counted 
even  in  death,  as  were  all  those  who  died  or  were  killed  during  the 
time  of  the  census  i  numeration  Babies  who  madf  their  appear- 
ance during  tlie  census  were  "kings-X."  They  have  to  wait  until 
1950 

Romance  might  even  have  blossomed  as  a  result  of  the  census 
If  It  had  not  been  that  I  was  already  m.arricd  and  a  mother.  The 
day  after  I  completed  enumeration  of  shanty  town  one  of  the 
younger  meml>ers  of  the  community,  whose  fancy,  no  doubt,  was 
turned  by  the  advent  of  spring,  came  to  the  census  headquarters  to  , 
Inquire  if  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  hLs  enumerator  might  be  In  I 
order.  I  wasn't  there  at  the  time,  so  I'll  never  know  hew  much  cf 
the  report  I  got  was  fiction.  But  under  other  circumsi.ance3  the 
proposal  might  have  been  worth  a  second  thought — I  did  aieet  some 
▼ery  nice  men  In  the  Ross  Island  shunties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,    September    24    (.legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     CHARLES    L.    McNARY.    OP    OREGON     AT 
EXPOSITION   PARK.   AURORA,    ILL. 


Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  Pie^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  notable  ad- 


dress delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNaryI.  Republican  nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  Exposition  Park,  Aurora.  111.,  on  September 
21,  1940  The  subject  of  the  address  is  The  New  Deals  Ever- 
Normal  Poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE   NEW  DE.\L'S   EVER-NORMAL   PO\'ERTY 

I  am  genuinely  happy  to  be  here  toiay.  Rejoicing  in  another 
harvest  with  farmers;  men  who,  like  myself,  practice  the  ancient 
find  dlfHcult  arts  of  husbandry.  You  and  I  need  no  Introduction. 
Farmer.^  of  the  vast,  fruitful  Middle  West  and  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest— both  suffer  from  the  adverse  eliments;  in  common  with 
ether  agrarian  sections  of  the  coui:try  both  suffer  becau.se  of  an 
Inccme  that  too  often  falls  below  the  cost  of  production.  I  speak  to 
you  as  a  farmer.  I  have  worked  on  a  farm  since  childhood:  always 
the  same  farm,  the  farm  my  grandfather  homesteaded  almost  a 
century  ago.  I  shall  speak  with  the  direct  candor  of  the  farmer  so 
that  nothing  I  say  may  be  misunderstood. 

The  times  demand  clear  definition.  The  second  World  War  has 
lasted  into  its  second  harvest  season.  We  meet  under  its  threaten- 
ing shadow;  a  threat  that  disturbs  our  eccnomy.  Impels  us  all  to 
extraordinary  effort  and  huge  expenditures  for  defense.  At  the 
minimum  we  shall  have  to  sacrifice  our  treasure;  at  the  worst  we 
fare  war  in  defence  of  our  Independence,  our  way  of  life,  and  our 
rightful  prestige  in  this  our  hemisphere.  If  we  miist  face  war.  let 
us  face  It  with  steady  gaze  and  a  single  heart.  If  we  must  grasp 
the  nettle,  let  us  grasp  it  flrnily.  It  Is  too  late  In  our  historic  day 
for  American-!  to  Qmch  from  a  duty  once  made  plain. 

But  meanwhile,  despite  wars  abroad  and  the  levers  of  a  Presi- 
dential contest  at  home,  let  us  hold  on  to  our  emotional  balance — 
and  cur  common,  or  horse  sense.  We  hear  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
war  s;ems  to  dwarf  domestic  considerations,  we  should  adjourn 
domestic  politics,  that  the  campaign  shotUd  be  fought  out  solely  in 
terms  of  our  relationships  with  Europe  and  A5ia.  I  take  emphatic 
Issue  with  that  doctrine.  We  must  guard  the  home  front,  especially 
In  times  of  international  stress,  to  make  sure  that  enduring  values — 
our  liberties  and  the  democratic  processes  that  assure  them — are  not 
Impaired  under  cover  of  an  emergency  distracting  our  attention 
elsewhere.     For  myself.  I  shall  stress  domestic  is.-ues. 

I  am  here  today  to  discuss  the  New  Deal's  failure  substantially  to 
better  the  lot  of  agriculture  after  7  years  of  authority,  and  to  sug- 
gest hop-  for  the  future  under  a  realistic  and  expansive  adminis- 
tration of  our  common  problem.  Permit  me,  however,  to  digress 
momentarily.  I  had  supposed,  until  reading  Mr.  Wallaces  accept- 
ance speech,  that  th-re  was  little  disagreement  among  Americans 
regarding  Hitler.  Nor  did  Mr.  Wallace  convince  me  to  the  contrary 
What  he  did  convince  me  of  was  that  he  had  elected  to  transfer  his 
campaign  for  the  Vice-Presidency  from  the  Farm  Belt  to  Europe 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Wallace  seeks  a  change  of  venu-.  Thi  device  is 
familiar.  When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  out  In  Oregon,  we  observed 
that  .shrewd  counsel,  in  defending  a  weak  ca?e,  preferred  being  as 
far  from  the  scene  cf  the  crime  as  possible  when  he  went  to  trial 
Mr  Wallace  hits  b- en  physically  present  In  the  Farm  Belt  durinR 
the  last  few  weeks,  but  his  uttered  thoughts  have  been  far  far 
away  In  my  acceptance  speech  I  characterized  Secretary  Wallace 
as  a  'hiph-mindod  and  sympathetic  St>crctary  of  Agriculture  "  That 
characterization  stands.  I  had  not  then  observed  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  office.  In  his  new  role  he  is  energetic,  articu'ate— but  mLs- 
chle-.ous  in  argument  Th-  attempt  to  mako  party  the  test  of 
patriotism  Is  sheer  mischief  making.  If  taken  serlouslv  It  might 
Injure  the  national  unity  so  needful  in  a  crisis.  He  should  take 
greater  care,  therefore,  to  avoid  weakening  the  country  s  common 
resolution. 

To  say  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  "party  of  appeasement"- 
to  suggest  that  Republicans,  as  Republicans,  are  eager  to  appease 
Hukr,  with  the  blood  of  the  European  democracies  fre-h  on  his 
hands,  is.  of  coiu-ae,  an  Irresponsible  generalization  unworthy  of  a 
leader  In  times  cf  tension. 

Mr _^ Wallace  charges  that  congres.slonal  debate  hinders— his  word 
Is  ■obstiucts"— national  defense.  I  dispute  that.  Does  Mr  Wal- 
lace propose  that  Conpress  abdicate;  go  home  for  the  duration  of 
the  crlsi.s  and  leave  all  power  and  all  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
the  New  Deal?  I  remind  Mr.  Wallace  that  we  are  vet  at  peace  and 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  martial  law  I  hope  the  time  does  not 
arrive  when  it  shall  be  unpatriotic  for  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
constitutional  functions.     I  hope  that  fervently. 

Elsewhere  In  Mr  Wallaces  remarkable  speeches  he  credits  the 
New  Deal  with  unique  qualifications  to  arm  America.  I  do  not 
share  his  faith.  I  maintain  that  the  New  Deal  s  failure  with  Amer- 
ica at  peace  disqualifies  it  for  admaiistcring  th?  affairs  of  an 
America  that  may  be  at  war.  The  New  Deals  frivolous  wabte  of 
our  substance  has  enfeebled  us  In  advance  of  the  vast  effort  that 
may  lie  ahead.  The  shrinkage  of  business  activity  In  strategic 
lines  find:*  us  with  an  Industrial  plant  unequal  to  Its  enlarged 
task.-,  to  say  nothing  of  a  depleted  reservoir  of  skilled  labor 

The  New  D.>al  desires  to  arm  America.  No  one  questions  that 
But  grcd  intentions  are  not  enough.  The  road.s  of  Poland  Norway 
Uie  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France  were  paved  with  good  Inten- 
tions. Will  Is  needed;  a  will  capable  of  intc^z/.nii, '  a  gigantic  na- 
tional effort;  will  plus  the  willingness  to  ccllab*^  rate  with  all  ele- 
ments in  the  pupiUaticn  and  the  added— and  vital— capacity  to  get 
things  done,  I  have  every  cnnfldencp  that  an  Pdmlnlsfration  pc^- 
scssing  the  attribu'es  j  d'^scribo  w^uld  galvanic?  th?  Nation  Into 
an  Intensifled  effort  that  would  shortly  spell  sectirity  against  any 
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foes.     I  lock   for   that   type   of   administration    under   Wendell   L. 
Willkie. 

Thf  New  Deal  .stands  charged  with  Incompetence  in  prepaMag  to 
eafeeuard  this  country  again.st  the  ordeal  that  crushed  France  and 
now  challenges  England.  It  failed  to  prepare  the  agricultural  plant 
for  wartime  demands  The  consequence  Is  that  a  closing  of  mar- 
kets In  other  parts  of  the  world  might  find  us  crippled  by  shortages 
cf  essential  raw  materials,  Tlie  irony  of  this  situation  Is'lhat  many 
of  these  materials  could  profitably  be  grown  here,  benefiting  our 
own  Uepres.sed  farmers  at  the  same  time  that  their  dcnestic  growth 
assured  u*  against  stoppage  of  supplies.  In  peacetime  we  import 
far  too  much  agricultural  produce.  Most  of  the  fats  and  oil.<.  medic- 
inal drugs,  starches,  fibers,  and  pulps  that  we  bring  in  from  abroad 
either  can  be  grown  here  or  home-grown  substitutes  equally  as 
u.-cful  can  be  made  to  take  their  place.  The  aggregate  sum  annu- 
ally expended  on  these  foreign  purchases  is  great 

The  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  farmers  at  a 
time  when  world  markets  were  vanishing,  should  have  dictated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  steps  toward  closing  this  possible  gap 
In  the  national  supplies.  A  wise  admlnLstration  should  have  sur- 
veyed this  situation  months  ago.  Secretary  Wallace,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, oxercl.'-ed  himself  in  two  directions  toward  defense.  Employing 
a  direct  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  he  has  initiated  experi- 
ments in  rubber  cultivation  in  Brazil  and  Central  America.  And 
he  has  renamed  tlie  agriciLtural  surpluses.  You  will,  of  course, 
recall  that  the  great  gluts  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  that  .•^till 
plague  the  New  Deal  began  as  plain  surpluses,  Tlien  in  1938  Mr. 
Wallace  changed  the  name,  but  not  the  .substance,  to  the  ever- 
normal  granary — a  condition  which.  If  not  checked,  reems  on  the 
way  to  providing  ever-normal  poverty  for  the  farmr-r  Now  the 
ever-normal  granary  has  been  translated  Into  "war  reserves.  "  The 
eound  of  war  reserves  is  reassuring.  It  should  reassure  you  to  know 
that  the  immen.se  hoards  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  held  by  the 
Government,  either  outright  or  as  pledges  against  nonrecourse  loans, 
no  longer  overhang  the  market  as  plain  surpluses. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  picture  is  that.  In  the  absence  cf 
foreign  demand,  our  present  rate  of  production  seems  fully  ample 
to  take  care  of  any  conceivable  requirements  a  war  would  levy. 
Mr  Evans,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, estimates  that  only  15.000.000  of  our  acres  will  be  needed 
to  supply  foreign  requirements  this  year — against  28,000.000  in  1939 

Happily,  the  future  is  not  altogether  as  foreboding  as  it  has  Just 
been  painted.  Given  an  industrial  boom  because  of  war  orders — 
and  many  analysts  predict  such  a  boom— the  domestic  demand  for 
farm  products  should  steadily  expand.  But  even  here  we  should 
not  count  on  too  swift,  or  widespread,  a  recovery  in  domestic  de- 
mand However,  a  Government  green  light  to  business  resulting  In 
new  Jobs  for  city  workers  would  be  reflected  at  once  in  improved 
demand  for  farm  produce.  We  need  a  sustained  rounded  program 
lor  restoring  American  prosperity.  We  need,  in  short,  what  we  have 
been  vainly  premised  for  the  last  7  years — business  recovery. 

Surrounded  by  mountainous  surpluses,  or  reserves,  the  farmer 
has  been  frozen  Into  a  dependence  on  the  Government,  The  New 
Deal,  as  everyone  knows,  did  not  invent  the  farm  problem.  Its 
offense  lies  in  the  fact  that,  finding  agriculture  ill  of  a  functional 
disorder,  it  made  the  disorder  chronic. 

For  generations  agriculture  played  a  lordly  role  In  American  life 
The  first  Eurcpean  migrants  to  these  shores  came  to  farm.  Our 
earliest  industries — shipbuilding,  milling,  tanning,  and  weaving — 
grew  out  of  farming.  Washington  and  Jefferson  primarily  were 
farmers;  they  got  their  livelihoods  from  tillage.  At  the  time  of 
Washlngtcns  first  inaugural  9  out  of  10  Americans  lived  on  the 
eoil.  Thereafter,  land-hungry  pioneers  poured  cut  across  moun- 
tains, prairie,  and  plain;  preempting  fertile  valleys;  dispersing  civ- 
ilization ve^lward.  One  does  not  often  nowadays  associate  ad- 
venture with  husbandry — but  the  farmer  during  all  these  years  was 
the  authentic  empire  builder. 

Tlie  years  from  1900  to  1914  loom  In  retrospect  as  the  farmers' 
golden  age.  Population  expanded  by  29  percent.  Unrestricted 
Immigration  added  22  000.000  mouths  to  be  fed.  The  world's  mar- 
kets eagerly  purchased  our  surpluses.  Acreage  values  steadily  rose. 
And  the  farmer  had  what,  in  the  main,  he  has  lacked  since  that 
day — his  fair,  proportionate  share  of  the  national  Income.  He  could 
trade  an  hour  of  labor  for  the  product  of  an  hour  of  labor  ex- 
pended by  a  city  dweller.  That  of,  cf  course,  what  we  mean  In 
the  last  analysis  by  parity. 

The  year  1920  was  the  last  In  which  the  farmer  had  an  abundant 
share  in  the  national  income  based  on  his  proportion  in  the  popula- 
tion. In  1920  his  share  was  more  than  20  percent.  Last  year  his 
share  was  only  12  percent.  That  is,  of  every  $8  earned  by  Americans, 
only  $1  went  to  the  farmer. 

Clearly  something  is  woefully  amiss.  It  isn't  so  much  that  the 
farmer  isn't  as  well  off  as  formerly:  many  Americans  in  the  cities, 
large  and  small,  are  In  that  fix  also.  The  trouble  is  that  the  farmer 
Is  worst  off  di.'-proportionately.  He  has  taken  a  deeper  pay  cut  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Wallace  concedes  that  for  the  last  several  years 
farm  prices  have  constituted — apart  from  Government  payments — 
a  clear  gift  from  farmer  to  consumer  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  Oddly 
enough,  that  is  the  precise  sum — two  billions — by  which  the  average 
farm  income  for  the  7  lean  or  New  Deal  years  falls  below  that  for 
the  7  years  Just  preceding  the  New  Deal.  Those.  I  might  throw  In, 
were  Republican  years 

The  New  Deal,  it  is  true,  has  kept  the  farm  population  off  the 
bread  lines  That  is  not  my  idea  of  success.  In  the  7  New  Deal 
years,  average  farm  income  per  farm  has  been  only  $1,124.  includ- 
ing benefit  payments;  in  the  7  preceding  years  it  was  $1,432  In 
ilB  futile   attempt   to  Increase   prices   by   withholding   crops  from 


the  market,  the  New  Deal  now  has  on  hand  in  Ocvemment  owner- 
ship and  control  10.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  500,000.000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  100,000000  bushels  of  wheat,  I  do  not  regard  that  as 
succo-sful,  specially  as  farm  commodity  pricrs  on  August  1.  1940. 
were  in  appr^ivimately  the  same  range  as  on  August  1.  1933, 

Actually,  the  basic  farm  problem  is  no  nearer  solution  today 
than  it  was  on  March  4.  1933.  The  New  Deal  has  reached  none  of 
Its  fundamental  objectives  Its  farm  program  is  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches;  .'settling  nothing;  merely  putting  off  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  New  Deals  ".success"  could 
be  enormously  bettered.  I  should  not — as  a  farmer  and  a  friend  of 
the  farmer — be  standing  before  you  today.  If  I  thought  that  the 
best  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  had  to  offer  the  farmer 
was  regimented  subsistence  and  a  permanent  state  of  disparity, 
then  I  should  despair  for  my  country. 

A  billion  dollars  this  year  goes  from  the  Treasury  to  the  relief 
of  agriculture.  A  billion  dollars  richly  earned  in  service  to  sc<clety. 
A  billion  dollars  which  still  falls  short  by  an  equal  sum  of  the 
farmers'  Just  due  No  thou!?htful  citizen,  in  any  party,  whether  a 
rural  or  a  city  dweller,  begrudges  those  payments.  They  bear  the 
seal  of  ancient  and  eminent  .sanctions.  Alexander  Hamilton,  far- 
sightedly  expecting  that  tariffs  protecting  manufacturers  would 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  unprotected  farmer,  advocated 
subsidies  in  compensation.  Before  him,  Benjamin  Franklin,  ob- 
serving British  corn  laws  created  artificial  surpluses  that  depressed 
farm  prices,  urged  that  the  government  indemnify  the  farmers. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  the  farmers  were  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  consumers. 

In  passing  may  it  be  said  that  the  inclusion  of  the  marketing 
agreement  provision  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  wise 
and  well-considered  leglslati-  n.  and  its  invocation  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  many  groups  of  farmers.  This  provision  may  be  termed 
appropriately  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  this  act.  Under  section 
32  of  this  statute  a  substantial  appropriation  Is  provided  to  en- 
courage the  exportatlons  of  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
increased  u'^e  domestically  by  diversion.  This  program  has  been  a 
particular  child  of  my  heart  From  that  fund  has  been  evolved 
the  food-stamp  program  which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  assisting 
the  needy  and  helping  the  farmer  by  reducing  surplus  crops. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  advocates  withholding  from  the  farmer  the 
grants  he  now  has — soil  conservation,  parity  payments,  crop  loans, 
and  other  benefits — until  the  prolonged  emergency  is  past  and  the 
farmer  no  longer  at  a  disadvantage.  I  have  many  farmer  friends 
who  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  deficits  which  the.se  benefits — 
together  with  all  the  New  Deal's  excess  expenditures — are  piling  up 
for  defen-ed  payment.  The  farm  population  will  pay  its  full  share 
In  meeting  these  bills.  Furthermore,  the  administration  of  these 
vast  paternalistic  enterprises  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  In- 
evitable faults  of  bvireaucracy — red  tape,  favoritism,  confusion,  and 
delay— plague  these  enterprises.  They  should  be  decentralized. 
Cos's  should  be  reduced. 

The  New  Deal,  satisfied  with  Its  farm  program,  sees  the  aggregate 
improvement  it  has  been  able  to  make  In  the  farmers'  lot  as  a 
maximum  aim  I  see  it  as  a  minimum.  I  accept  that  program  only 
as  a  stop-gap  substitute  for  something  better  until  something  better 
can  be  provided  And  I  assert,  in  full  confidence,  that  the  next 
administration  will  be  able  to  provide  something  better.  You  may 
quite  properly  ask  the  grounds  for  my  confldL-nce,  My  answer  is 
prompt. 

The  next  administration  will  not  begin,  as  did  the  New  Deal,  with 
the  notion  that  the  American  economy  is  winding  up;  that  It  is  In 
Its  dotage.  It  was  In  1932.  before  the  election,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
set  the  party  line  in  a  speech  at  San  Francisco,  wherein  he  said — 
and  I  quote:  "Our  industrial  plant  is  built.  The  problem  Just  now 
Is  whe'her  under  existing  conditions  It  Is  not  overbuilt.  Our  last 
frontier  has  long  since  been  reached  and  there  is  practically  no  more 
free  land  •  •  •  our  task  now  Is  not  discovery  or  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  or  necessarily  producing  more  gocxls.  It  is  the 
soberer,  less  dramatic  business  of  administering  resources  and  plant 
already  in  hand.     *     •     •" 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  next  administration  take  direct 
Issue  with  the  concept  of  a  shrinking  economy  We  propose  to 
create  greater  abundance;  not  to  strive  for  scarcity  and  devote  our 
chief  energy  to  planning  how  to  distribute  that  scarcity,  I  have 
said  that  the  farm  problem  Is  primarily  one  of  markets.  The  New 
Deal,  doubting  that  markets  are  expansible  and  that  new  markets 
may  be  found.  h;is  made  little  effort  to  find  them. 

In  addition,  the  next  administration  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
free-trade  dogmas  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  A  patient  and  lov- 
able gentleman.  Secretary  Hull  yearns  fcr  the  return  of  the  last 
century,  before  the  world  had  been  parceled  out  Into  trade  pre- 
serves: before  the  d  lys  of  quotas,  embargoes,  and  the  other  arbi- 
trary devices  of  totalitarian  trade.  Hence,  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties,  which  are  not  reciprocal,  do  not  promote  trade  and  are 
not  properly  treaties,  not  being  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Tliey  are  not  reciprocal  because,  under  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  practice,  a  treaty  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  for  example,  at  once  applies  to  all 
other  countries  with  which  we  maintain  unlmparled  trade  rela- 
tions. 

It  may  be  appropriate  for  me  briefly  to  quote  from  a  sp>eech  I 
made  in  the  Senate  in  April  of  this  year  on  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments. "What  impelling  motive  should  prompt  us  to  lower 
our  standards  to  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  any  other  country? 
Our  sacrifice  will  not  solve  their  problems  of  economics,  conquest, 
or  peace.  The  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  the  world,  as 
well  as  otirselves,  Is  to  defend,  preserve,  and  improve  ovir  American 
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standards  of  Uvlng  by  protecting  American  markets  for  American 
producers  at  Amerlcaji  prices,  confilsient  always  with  an  Intelli- 
gent policy  of  reciprocity  that  does  not  collide  with  the  resources 
of  any  nation  wltii  which  we  contemplate  a  treaty  agreement   ■ 

The  next  administration  luidoubtedly  will  deal  with  foreign 
countries  realistically  At  the  least,  it  will  re-erve  to  the  American 
lami  producer  first  access  to  hla  own  market.  It  will  further,  by 
every  means,  seek  to  enlarge  the  American  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts— both  by  improving  the  consuming  power  of  city  consumers 
and  also  by  encouraging  the  industrial  uses  of  farm  raw  materials. 
Tliirdly.  It  will  search  for  a  formula  for  freeing  the  American  farm 
price  from  the  vagaries  of  foreign  markets;  putting  the  farmer  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  American  prcAlucers.  who  sell  at  the 
American — not  the  world — price.  That  simply  means  folding  the 
American  farmer  at  la.st  into  the  American  economy 

An  administration  worth  Its  salt  will  suive  for  parity  prices,  not 
parity  payments.  It  will  seek  lo  make  our  surpluses  a  blessliag  and 
not  a  curse.  It  will  seek  to  blot  out  rural  poverty  and  avoid  future 
enforced  shameful  large-scale  migrations.  A  first  order  of  business 
will  be  restoration  of  the  family-size  farmer  to  his  rightful  place  as 
an  Independent  producer,  realizing,  with  Jefferson,  that  the  prosper- 
ing freeholder  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  democratic  state. 

To  me  a  permanent  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  does  not 
appear  to  be  Insuperable.  A  substantial  solution  merely  involves  a 
national  program  which  will  allot  to  each  farmer  his  lair  share  in 
the  American  market  upon  which  he  will  receive  parity  price.  Such 
a  plan  would  assure  the  farmer  his  equitable  share  in  the  national 
Income  This  desideratum  can  be  accomplished  through  some  form 
oi  an  allotment  plan  whereby  a  segregation  will  be  made  of  that  part 
ol  the  crop  which  Is  required  for  domestic  consumption  and  that 
part  which  is  denominated  the  exportable  surplus.  Definitely  we 
must  not  permit  the  ruinous  world  price  levels  to  fix  the  price  level 
of  American  farm  products.  Too  long,  far  too  long,  a  world  of  lower 
standards  of  living,  lower  wages  and  lower  Incomes  have  fixed  the 
price  of  American  agricultural  products.  Let  us  end  that  situation 
without  delay 

A  program  can  and  will  be  evolved  by  a  Republican  administration 
for  attaining  these  objectives.  I  believe  them  to  be  vital  to  our  con- 
tinuity as  a  nation  ol  freemen.  I  believe  that  through  them  we 
can  build  the  greater,  happier  America  wherein  the  "more  abundant 
life"  may  become  a  reality  instead  of  a  political  phrase 
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Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  the  founding  fathers,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  great  foresight  and  for  soundness  in  their 
principles,  after  its  absence  had  been  called  to  their  attention, 
did  not  incorporate  in  the  Constitution  any  provision  govern- 
ing the  number  of  terms  a  President  may  serve. 

Washington  said  he  did  not  see  any  propriety  in  precluding 
"ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man,  who  on  some  great 
emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving 
the  public." 

Jefferson  said  that  circumstances  such  as  a  monarchist 
being  elected  as  his  successor  would  make  him  run  for  a  third 
term. 

Hamilton  may  be  styled  "Alexander  the  Great"  in  the  eyes 
of  many  men  of  Republican  persuasion  in  this  body.  In  the 
Federalist  he  expressed  his  belief  that  circumstances  and 
exigencies  would  make  it  essential  for  an  experienced  man  to 
continue  in  office. 

President  Taft  advocated  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
for  what  was  considered  a  third  term  for  the  Presidency,  as 
did  President  Hoover.  Theodore  Roosevelt  offered  himself  for 
a  third  term  and  Senator  Borah  said  that  the  people  could  be 
trusted  to  determine  whether  they  desired  a  President  for  the 
third  term. 

These  and  other  statements  of  illustrious  men  and  historical 
sources  have  been  quoted  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickcs. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  a  very  illuminating  booklet 
touching  upon  the  third  term.  I  ask  that  there  be  Incor- 
porated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  this  current 


question.  There  is  no  dcubf  in  my  mind  that  the  American 
people  will  approve  the  reelection  of  Presiednt  Roosevelt.  I 
submit  the  statements  of  Secretary  Ickes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quotations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Eve.-yonc  knows  that  the  third  term  is  not  the  real  Issue  in  this 
campaign.  The  real  issue  is  whether  a  democratic  people  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  an  experienced  and  trusted  leader  in  a 
time  of  grave  crisis 

The  opponents  of  President  Roosevelt  are  using  the  third-term 
bogey  against  him.  They  are  trying  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  third  term  is  unconstitutional,  unpatriotic,  and  a  violation  of 
the  express  will  of  the  founding  fathers. 

I  am  presenting  the  arguments  of  the  founding  fathers  a-.d 
other  patriotic  Americans.  Here  Is  a  eelecUon  of  historic  and 
fully  documented  source  materials  shewing  that  the  third  term  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is  not  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  foundlni;  fathers,  and  is  not  a  violaUcn  of  American  principles 

"Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence 
and  deem  them  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  too  sacred  to  be 
,  touched  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom 
more  than  human  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amend- 
ment •  •  •  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and 
untried  changes  in  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  •  •  •  but  I 
know  also  that  laws  and  in»titulicns  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  prcgress  of  the  human  mind.  •  •  •  As  new  discoveries  are 
made,  new  truths  di.-closed.  and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  advance  also 
and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

ThLs  was  written  by  Thomas  JelTerson  on  whom  the  antl-thlrd- 
term  traditionalists  are  leaning  so  heavily. 

The  third-term  issue  is  being  used  cynically  bv  the  opponents  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Some  of  these  opponents,  such  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Mark  SulUvan.  saw  nothing  wrong  with  a  third  term 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  Calvin  Coolidge:  but  they  pretend  to  be 
frightened  at  the  horrendous  possibilities  of  another  4  vears  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  historic  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  reason,  either  In  law  or  In 
common  sense,  why  any  President  should  not  serve  for  more  than 
8  years. 

In  challenging  the  phoney  antl-thlrd-term  propaganda  I  wish  to 
make  four  essential  observations. 

My  first  point  is  that  It  is  not  again.st  the  Constitution  for  a 
President  to  seek  and  to  obtain  a  third  term.  This  is  now  quite 
generally  understood,  despite  persistent  and  hypocritical  efforts 
to  make  the  contrary  Idea  prevail  As  the  materials  presented  in 
this  booklet  amply  5how.  not  only  does  the  Constitution  not  pro- 
hibit a  third  term,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  cmphatl- 
cally  against  any  such  limitation.  ^ 

This  quest;on  was  fully  debated  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion  in  Philadelphia  It  is  an  historic  fact  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  founding  fathers  objected  to  setting  a  limit  to  Presl- 
dential  terms.  So  they  left  the  question  open,  thereby  agreeing 
that  a  President  should  have  as  many  terms  as  the  people  might 
want  him  to  have  t^^^t^^^.  uu^ai. 

President  Wa.^hingtcn  did  decline  to  accept  a  third  term  to  be 
sure,  but  he  did  this  not  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  third  term 
on  principle  but  because  he  was  phvelcally  ill  and  tired  rf  rfflce 
He  was  eager,  in  fact  to  withdraw  after  his  first  term  Only  ^8 
great  sense  of  duty  and  the  persuasions  of  his  countrymen  kept  him 
in  an  office  which  he  found  increasingly  burdensome  The  reader 
can  find  Washington's  reasons  stated  fully  in  his  letter  to  Lafayette 
and^m  his  Farewell  Address,  both  of  which  are  reproduced  In  this 

Wa.sh.ngton  emphatically  rejected  the  Idea  of  Presidential  In- 
eligibility. He  considered  setting  a  limit  to  the  Presidential  office 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  Is  illummatlng  to  trace  briefly  the  Presidential  elections  after 
Washington      President    Adams   was  defeated   after   his   firsT  term 
Jefferson  served  two  terms,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  foreign  policy,  he  could  not  be 
reelected.     In   any   case,   as   some   of   the   material    in    this   Sslet 
shows.  Jefferson  was  Just  as  weary  of  office  as  was  Washington    and 
he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  retirement  after  8  years      Moreover 
he  himself  selected  his   successors.  Madison  and  Monroe    each  of 
whom  served  8  years.     From  the  point  of  view  of  influence    thlre- 
fore.  It  might  be  said  that  Jefferson  exercised  power  lor  24  years 

John  Qulncy  Adams  was  defeated  after  his  first  term  An- 
drew  Jackson  served  8  years  and  then  Indicated  his  successor 
From  Jackson  to  Lincoln  every  President  was  defeated  after  hfsflrrt 
term.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  the  second  month  of  his  second 
term.  Grant  served  two  consecutive  terms,  retired  for  4  year^  aSd 
then  vainly  tried  to  get  the  nomination  again  From  Qrant^n 
McKinley  no  President  was  elected  consecutively  fo/  more  than  4 
years  McKuiley  was  assassinated  during  his  second  tVrm  TTieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  served  seven  and  a  half  years  and  then  In  Y9T2 
sought  a  third  term  after  an  Interval  of  4  years  He  would  ,,n 
doubtedly  have  been  elected  if  there  had  been  no  spUt  TnThe  le'- 
publican   Party      This    is   shown    by    the    fact    that   Rno^vlu    frfn 

Siy^rSn  ''"""*  ""^  '°^»  ^^^"  cUd^^he^'SLm'^ccmic'Var';; 
President  Wilson,  as  the  material  In  this  booklet  shows  had  no 
objections  to  a  third  term.  He  served  8  years  and  therT  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  tried  to  obtain  a  thi«l  i^rm  tr  hl^-^ 
uot  been  gravely  Ul.    After  him  only  Coohije  si!^S?o7mor2  tS^ 
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4  years.  The  majority  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  In- 
cluding many  Republican  bigwigs,  favored  a  third  term  for  Coolidge. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Coolidge,  who  apparently  had  hoped  to 
be  drafted,  was  outmaneuvcred.  Thus,  no  President  until  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  actually  has  bet^n  in  a  position,  or  has  had  the  chance 
or  the  Willingness,  to  serve  more  than  8  years. 

My  second  point  is  that,  in  a  democracy,  there  is  no  more, 
or  no  less,  danger  in  successive  and  unrestricted  Presidential  terms 
than  there  is  in  unlimited  congressional,  senatorial  or  Judicial 
terms.  The  founding  fathers,  in  fact,  realized  this  and  refused  to 
Eet  any  constitutional  limits  lo  electing  public  officials.  If  a 
third  term  fur  the  President  Is  supposed  to  be  a  threat  to  cur 
institutions,  then  what  abcut  a  third,  fourth,  or  even  a  seventh 
term  for  a  group  of  Senators  or  a  hfelong  tenure  for  a  Judge?  I 
am  referring  the  reader  to  the  appendix  in  this  publication,  show- 
ing the  numb«T  of  Senators  in  the  present  Senate  who  have  already 
served  more  than  two  terms  of  6  years  each. 

Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  reelected  until  they  die  in 
ct&cv.  And  frequently  their  wives  succeed  them.  At  the  time 
of  Senators  Borah's  death,  for  Instance,  he  hi^d  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  33  ccn.secu'ave  years.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
terms  of  af^ce  for  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Federal  Judges  are 
appointed  for  life,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  said  that  these  multiple- 
term  Members  of  Congress.  Fingly  or  In  combination,  have  been  a 
threat  to  cur  demociacy.  In  fact  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
longer  they  serve  the  more  experienced  they  are  in  public  affairs 
and  hence  the  more  useful  they  become  to  the  American  pcHDple. 

The  truth  is  that  so  long  as  we  keep  our  democratic  sources  pure 
and  persist  In  our  will  to  be  free  no  force,  be  It  Presidential,  Judicial, 
or  congressional,  can  Imperil  our  democracy.  Pre.sidents  are  not 
dictators,  whether  they  serve  one  term  or  three.  They  are  checked 
by  Congress,  watched  over  by  public  opinion,  criticized  by  a  ftee 
press,  and  kept  within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  Presidential  terms  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  powers  that  a  President  exercises  constitutionally. 

My  third  point  Is  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  third  term,  espe- 
cially In  this  year  1940.  is  obfuscated  by  a  cloud  of  hypocrisy.  Those 
who  shout  loudest  against  a  third  term  "on  principle"  are  actually 
opposed  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  personally  They  pretend  lofty 
principles  to  cover  selfish  aims.  They  lurk  behind  a  Maginot  line 
cf  high-scup.ding  words.  And  their  line  can  and  will  be  turned  by 
the  truth. 

The  materials  selected  in  this  booklet  show,  for  example,  how  men 
like  Mark  Sullivan  supported  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  in 
1912  and  Calvin  Coolidge  for  a  third  term  in  1925.  but  now  consider 
it  a  vlclation  of  a  sacred  tradition  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  have 
a  third  term. 

My  final  point  is  that  we  constitute  a  democracy,  and  that  In  a 
democracy  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law.  The  vitality 
of  a  democracy  is  endangered  if  It  Is  Inexorably  chained  to  an  im- 
mutable tradition  If  the  people  want  President  Roosevelt  for  an- 
other 4  years,  they  are  within  their  constitutional,  legal,  moral,  and 
democratic  richts  in  taking  him. 

In  conclusi(in.  I  want  to  quote  what  Senator  William  E  Borah 
said  in  1912  1  he  late  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  should  be  remembered, 
was  a  profound  student  of  American  constitutional  history 

"The  people,"  Senator  Borah  said  "who  could  be  trur^ted  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  desire  a  President  for  the  second  term 
may  also  be  trusted  to  determine  whether  or  not  'hey  desire  a 
President  for  a  third  term  I  think  they  can  be  trusted  to  settle 
both  questions  in  a  way  to  best  conserve  the  Interest  of  the  people 
and  the  Republic." 

[Letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  April  28,  1788] 

CEORCE    WASHINGTON     (APRIL    28.    1788) 

There  are  other  points  In  which  opinions  would  be  more  likely  to 
vary.  As,  for  Instance,  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for 
President  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years. 
Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  Constitution  is  in  re.spect  to 
the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  influence  in  the  choice  of 
President.  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  JefTerson  and 
you  as  to  the  necessity  of  expedience  of  rotation  in  that  appoint- 
ment. The  matter  was  fairly  discussed  In  the  Convention,  and  to 
my  full  convict u.n.  though  I  cannot  have  time  or  room  to  sum  up 
the  argument  in  thLs  letter.  There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the 
least  danger  that  the  President  will  by  any  practicable  intrigue 
ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one  moment  in  office,  much  less 
perpetuate  himself  in  it.  but  In  the  last  stage  of  corrupted  morals 
and  political  depravity;  and  even  then  there  is  as  much  d.inger  that 
any  other  t-pecies  of  domination  would  prevail.  Though  when  a 
people  shall  have  become  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and 
fit  for  a  master,  it  is  of  little  consequence  from  what  quarter  he 
comes.  Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can 
see  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any 
man  who  on  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally 
most  capable  cf  serving  the  public. 

JOHN  ADAMS    (FTBRUAHT   5,    180,'>) 

"I  lived  12  years  as  President  and  Vice  President;  Jeffenon  may 
possibly  last  16"  (February  5.  1805,  Adams,  Writings,  vol.  9.  p.  590). 

THOMAS    jrTfER.«ON     (JANU.ARY    6,    1805) — AN    EMEncrNCT    MIGHT    MAKX 
HIM    RU.N    FOR   A   THIRD  TERM 

'••  •  •  There  Is.  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could 
engage  my  acquiescence  In  another  election,  to  wit,  such  a  division 


about  a  successor  as  might  bring  in  a  monarchist"  (Letter  to  J. 
Taylor,  Esq  .  January  6.  1805  P  565.  The  Writlnps  of  Thomas  Jefler- 
son.  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington,  vol.  IV,  published  by  J.  P.  Lippin- 
cott,  1864). 

[Letter  to  Gen.  Harry  White,  president.  Pennsylvania  Republican 
State  Convention.   May   29.    18751 

ULYSSES   8.   GRANT 

♦  •  •  Now  for  the  third  term.  I  do  not  want  it  any  more  than 
I  did  the  first  time.  I  would  not  v^Tlte  or  utter  a  word  to  change 
the  will  of  the  peoi)le  in  expressing  and  having  their  choice  The 
cjuestlon  of  the  number  of  terms  allowed  to  any  one  Exec\itive  can 
only  come  up  fairly  in  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  a  shape  in  which  all  political  parties  can  participate, 
fixing  the  length  of  time  or  the  number  of  terms  for  which  any 
one  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  President.  Until  such 
an  amendment  is  adopted  the  people  cannot  be  restricted  in  their 
choice  by  resolution  further  than  they  are  now  restricted  as  to 
age,  nativity,  etc  It  may  happen  in  the  future  history  of  the 
country  that  to  change  an  Executive  because  he  has  been  8  years 
In  office  will  prove  unfortunate  if  not  disastrous.  The  idea  that 
any  man  could  elect  himself  President,  or  even  renominate  him- 
self, is  preposterous.  It  is  a  reflection  up>on  the  Intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible.  Any 
man  can  destroy  his  chance  for  the  office,  but  no  one  can  force  an 
election  or  even  a  nomination  (New  York  Tribune.  May  31,  1875, 
col.  4.  p.   1) . 

(Editorial,  Chicago  Tribune.  November  3,   1912] 

CHICAGO     TRIEl'NE     WANTS     ROOSEVELT (THEODORE  i —WHY      ROOSEVELT? 

•  •  •  The  Tribune  supports  Theodore  Roosevelt  because,  though 
he  is  a  sincere  friend  of  world  peace  &nd  a  potent  worker  for 
international  arbitration  and  conciliation,  he  does  not  believe  m 
stripping  the  Nation  of  its  powers  of  self-defense  while  the  era  of 
armed    combat    endures. 

The  Tribune  supports  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  he  Is  the  most 
formidable  national  leader  who  has  the  vision  to  see  and  the  cour- 
age to  deal  with  the  profound  problems  of  social  betterment  which 
modern  industriall.sm  has  thrust  upon  us  for  settlement,  the 
urgent  problems  of  the  men  and  women  and  little  children,  in 
field  and  factory,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole  national  fabric 
rests. 

The  Tribune  supports  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  it  believes  with 
him  that  these  problems  should  be  and  must  be  met  now  and  not 
later,  when  they  have  bred  through  generations  of  causeless  human 
suffering  the  terrible  offspring  of  injustice,  hatred,  violence,  and 
revolution.  In  these  fundamental  problems  the  enlightened  Demo- 
crat is  as  gravely  concerned  as  any  other  citizen,  for  himself,  for  his 
children,  and  for  his  children's  children.     •      •      • 

Lastly,  the  Tribune  supports  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  he  Is  a 
public  man  whose  career  has  given  from  Its  beginning  every  pledge 
of  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  common  welfare,  and  because  he  Is 
a  statesman  whose  extraordinary  achievements  and  whose  deepening 
and  broadening  vision  give  assurance  of  his  ability  to  deal  prac- 
tically and  adequately  with  the  vital  questions  confronting  the 
American  Republic  today. 

MARK  SULUVAN   (MARCH   1925) 

Finally,  there  Is  not  now  the  feeling  against  a  third  term  that 
there  was  20  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  still  current  In 
the  very  deeps  of  American  political  Instinct  that  apprehension 
about  kings  and  dynasties  that  had  existed  at  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  and  had  caused  Washington  to  make  the  first  of  the  decla- 
rations  against  a  third  term,  and  thus  start  the  tradition. 

Just  why  our  apprehension  has  become  dissipated  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  positively  Probably  the  fact  that  things  have  gone  so 
badly  with  kings  and  dynasties  during  recent  years,  the  clear  fact 
that  they  are  a  passing  institution,  may  be  the  cause  of  our  having 
so  little  apprehension  about  one  arising  in  our  own  country. 

In  any  event,  the  suspicion  against  a  third  term — whether  a  third 
full  term  of  4  years  or  a  third  term  In  the  sense  that  Coolidge's  could 
be  after  1929.  If  he  should  have  one — that  has  largely  gone  out  of 
American  politics  The  nomination  of  Roosevelt  in  1912.  although 
that  nomination  did  not  happen  to  lead  to  his  election,  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  passing  of  the  third-term  bogy.  And  In  1920, 
if  Wilson  had  happened  to  be  In  pood  health,  there  need  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  nominated  for  a  third  term  (World's 
Work,  vol.  49.  March  1925,  Third  Term  for  Coolidge,  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  pp    471-472). 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT    (JX7LT  7,   1925) 

"  'It  would  be  very  srtl.'^factory'  if  Coolidge  were  to  run  for  a 
third  term."  (Taft  to  Sutherland,  July  7,  1925.  Life  and  Times  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  by  Henry  F.  Prlngle,  Farrar  &  Rlnehart,  1939.) 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  August  3,  1927] 

"PRESIDENT    SHOULD    WIN."    SATS    HOOVER — SECRET  ART    RErTERATIS    HIS 
BELIEF   THAT   COOLIDGE   OUGHT   TO   BE   REELECTED 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  August  3. — Herbert  Hocver,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  commenting  today  on  President   Coolidge's   announcement 
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that  he  did  not  chooae  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  in   1928, 
declared. 

"I  regret  the  suggestion  In  the  Pre«idcnts  statement.  However, 
I  etni  believe,  as  I  stated  In  Chicago  2  we<.k£  ago,  that  President 
Coolidge  should  be  renominated  and  reelect* d." 

SENATOa  WTT  IJAM  E.  BOBAH    (rCBBUART  9.    1928) 

■'•  •  •  There  may  be  times  and  terms  and  conditions  in 
which  the  people  would  judge  It  better  to  have  the  President  for 
the  third  time  than  to  change  under  the  circumstances  •  •  *" 
(p.  2784,  CoNcaEssioNAL  Record.  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Feb.  9,  1928). 

I  The  P^ederalist.  No   LXXH] 

ALEXAmnCK   RAMn.TON     (MAtCH    21,    1788) 

To  the  People  of  the  Stute  of  New  York: 

Among  the  reasons  offered  by  Hamilton  may  be  quoted  those 
styled  as    the   third   and   fourth: 

■*A  third  111  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  depriving  the 
community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  In  the  exercise  of  his  office.  That  experience  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom  is  an  adage  the  truth  ol  which  is  recognized 
by  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  simplest  of  mankind.  What  more 
desirable  or  more  essential  than  this  quality  In  the  first  Magis- 
trate of  a  nation?  Can  It  be  wise  to  put  this  desirable  aiid  essen- 
tial quality  under  the  ban  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  declare  that 
the  moment  it  is  acquired  Its  possessor  shall  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  station  In  which  it  was  acquired,  and  to  which  it  is 
adapted?  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  precise  Import  of  all  those 
regulations  which  exclude  men  from  serving  their  country,  by  the 
choice  of  their  fellow  cltlaens.  after  they  have  by  a  course  of 
service  fitted  themselves  for  doing  It  with  a  greater  degree  of 
utility. 

"A  fourth  111  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  banishing  ot 
men  from  stations  in  which.  In  certain  emergencies  of  the  state, 
their  presence  might  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  public  in- 
terest or  safety  There  is  no  nation  which  has  not,  at  one  period  or 
another  experienced  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  services  of  par- 
ticular men  In  particular  situations;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
strong  to  say,  to  the  presentation  of  Its  political  existence.  How  un- 
wise, therefore,  must  be  every  such  self-denying  ordinance  as  serves 
to  prohibit  a  nation  from  making  use  of  its  own  citizens  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  Its  exigencies  and  circumstances!  Without  sup- 
posing the  pt^rsonal  essentiality  of  the  man.  It  Is  evident  that  a 
change  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  or  at 
any  similar  crisis,  for  another,  even  of  equal  merit,  would  at  all 
times  be  detrimental  to  the  community;  inasmuch  as  It  would 
substitute  Inexperience,  and  would  tend  to  unhinge  and  set  afloat 
the  already  settled  train  of  the  administration." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  effort  to  enlighten 
the  mpmbers  of  the  acting  profession  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  reluctance  of  Congreas  to  remove  the  ban  against  a 
Federal  theater  project  as  part  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  has 
been  sabotaged  through  a  series  of  evasions  by  the  Actors 
Equity  Association. 

The  issue  here  Is  very  clear.  In  1939  the  Federal  theater 
project  was  banned  by  Congress  because  It  had  been  shown. 
In  voluminous  testimony,  that  the  Federal  theater  project 
was  wastefully  operated,  was  being  used  to  disseminate  com- 
munistic propaganda,  and  was  strongly  Influenced  by  Com- 
munist forces.  In  1940  the  Actors  Equity  Association  sent 
several  delegations  to  us  to  request  the  lifting  of  that  ban. 
The  members  of  these  delegations  showed  that  they  under- 
stood the  feeling  of  Congress  since  they  frtquently  assured 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  no  "red"  Influence  would  be 
permitted  to  obtain  a  foothold  again  If  the  project  was  re- 
newed. The  Actors  Equity  Association  had  enjoyed  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  fair-minded  organization,  completely  loyal  to 
American  ways  and  ideals  up  to  a  short  time  ago.  However, 
In  the  past  year  or  two  several  disturbing  Incidents  had 
tarnished  that  reputation  in  the  public  mind.  Congress  did 
not  lift  the  ban  en  the  Federal  theater. 

Since  I  sjmtipathized  greatly  with  the  unfortunate  plight 
of  many  fine  members  of  the  actins  profession,  I  determined 


to  investigate  more  fully  the  present  position  of  their  union 
as  regards  this  question  of  Communist  influence.  The  re- 
sults of  that  investigation  I  presented  here  and  presented  to 
the  Actors  Equity  Association.  I  did  not  charge  Communist 
control.  I  charged  Communist  penetration  into  key  posi- 
tions. I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  deserving  actors  and 
actresses  who  could  be  helped  by  a  Federal  theater  project 
would  not  receive  that  aid  unless  and  until  Actors  Equity 
Association  had  completely  eliminated  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol by  elements  holding  beliefs  subversive  to  our  form  of 
government. 

That  issue  has  been  steadily  obscured  by  the  Actors  Equity 
Association.  On  Septemt>er  111  presented  the  curious  record 
of  undelivered,  unanswered  letters  in  my  correspondence 
with  the  officials  of  the  association.  On  September  13  I  re- 
ceived the  following  from  Mr.  Dulzell,  with  enclosure,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  sent  me  August  19.  I  do  not  reproduce 
the  opinion  of  counsel,  also  enclosed,  since  it  merely  restates 
what  Mr.  Dulzell  quoted  in  his  letter  of  August  7. 

Ne'a-  Yoax  City,  September  11,  1940. 
Dear  Mr.  Lambertson:  President  Bert  Lytell.  at  the  council 
meeting  yesterday,  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  you  had 
received  no  reply  to  your  letter  addressed  to  us  dated  August  13, 
1940  This  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  as  on  August  19  we 
replied  to  your  letter  giving  what  we  underbtood  was  the  informa- 
tion you  desire,  along  with  an  amplified  opinion  from  our  legal 
department.  AMiy  this  correspondence  went  astray  Is  beyond  us, 
as  it  has  not  been  returned  here. 

However,  this  is  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  of  August  13  was 
read  to  the  council  yesterday,  along  v  ith  our  reply  dated  August 
19.  also  the  opinion  of  our  chief  counsel,  and  we  are  takiui;  car© 
that  this  letter  will  be  sure  to  reach  you  by  having  it  registered. 
The  council  ordered  that  copies  of  our  letter  dated  August  19, 
1&40.  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  our  chief  counsel  be  sent  to  you 
with  the  request  that  they  be  inserted  in.  and  made  a  pwrt  of.  tho 
Congressional  Record,  which  we  understand  you  will  have  no 
objection  In  doing. 
Very    truly, 

AcTo.is  Egt-mr  Associatiow, 
Paul  Dullzell, 

Executive   Secretary. 

Actors  EQurrr  AssociA-noN, 
New  York.  N.   Y ..  August  19.  1940 
W.  P.  Lambertson.   Esq., 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

Dtar  Mr.  Lambertson:  Pending  consideration  by  the  council  cf 
your  recent  request.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  our 
legal  department  Regarding  this,  in  view  of  your  statement  In 
your  letter  of  July  26.  to  the  effect  that  in  vour  own  mind  th'^re 
was  some  question  regarding  our  immunity  and  that  the  matter 
demanded  legul  consideration,  we  rail  to  understand  your  criti- 
cism of  us  set  forth  In  the  first  three  paragraphs  nf  your  letter  of 
Augtist  13.     As  I  se*  It.  we  simply  acted  as  advised  by  our  coun.«el 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  we  have  received  word  that 
Immediately  Congressman  Dies  returns  to  Wa.shington  attention 
win  be  gtren  to  our  urgent  reqticst  for  a  thorough  Investigation 
In  thU  connection,  permit  us  to  remind  you  that  we  asked  that 
we  have  your  cooptratlon  in  having  this  investigation  proceed 
promptly,  but  so  far  have  not  noticed  any  particular  interest  on 
your  part.  Are  we  wrong  about  this? 
Tours  very  truly. 


tVAsioK  Am  ucmt  njknon  it  imunx 

Mr.  I3ul2cll  states  that  hl.^  letter  of  August  19,  which  never 
reached  me,  Ib  in  reply  to  in.  ..  of  August  13. 

X  asked.  In  that  letter,  for  the  legal  opmion  which  led  them 
to  reverse  the  decision  to  publish  this  matter  In  their  ofBdal 
magazine  Equity.    That  he  sends  me. 

I  asked  which  of  the  councilors  charged  had  refused  to  re- 
lease their  association  from  the  threat  of  a  libel  suit.  This 
information  is  not  sent  me,  or  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dulzell. 

I  asked  for  the  maiUng  list  of  the  membership,  so  'hat  I 
might  take  the  responsibiUty  of  informing  them  on  this  ques- 
tion.   It  Is  not  sent  me  or  even  mentioned. 

I  a^kcd  again,  for  the  third  time,  for  an  explanation  of  a 
resolution  of  the  association  misquoting  me  as  stating  the 
council  was  dominated  and  controlled  by  CommunisU.  This 
was  not  sent  me  or  mentioned. 

I  asked  for  further  explanation  of  another  phrase  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dulzell.  of  July  25     This  is  not  mentioned. 

I  asked  that  the  letter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
council,  and  to  be  advised  cf  the  date  this  would  be  dene.  No 
date  is  given  me. 
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The  Actors  Equity  Council  held  meetings  on  August  20,  ' 
September  3,  and  September  10.  Although  I  had  sent  copies 
of  my  letter  of  the  13th  to  the  President  and  to  the  association,  | 
nothing  Is  presented  to  the  council  until  September  10.  and  no  I 
action  is  taken  even  then  to  comply  with  five  of  my  six  ! 
requests. 

I  had  also  suggested,  in  a  previous  letter,  that  the  associa- 
tion could  obviate  any  possible  risk  from  libel  suits  by  its 
members,  by  asking  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  reprint 
this  part  of  the  Record  at  very  small  cost,  and  distributing  it 
to  the  member.ship.     This  suggestion  has  never  been  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
Actors  Equity  Association,  or  certain  powers  in  Actors  Equity 
Association,  are  determined  that  the  full  and  complete  record 
of  this  matter  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  membership. 
To  my  mind,  trickery  and  evasion  have  been  used  to  conceal 
and  ob.scure  the  entire  question.  Communist  control  must 
indeed  exist,  and  must  be  greater  than  I  had  supposed,  since 
such  devious  methods  are  used  to  keep  the  members  in  igno- 
rance on  so  vital  an  issue. 

congressman  martin  dies  will  investigate 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  Congressman  M.\rtin  Dies,  has 
announced  that  the  congressional  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  will  investigate  the  theatrical  unions  in  the 
near  future.  I  gratefully  and  gladly  turn  all  material  and 
records  over  to  him,  as  I  offered  in  my  letter  to  him  of  August 
2.  requesting  such  investigation. 

Although  I  regret  that  my  original  statement,  issued  merely 
to  help  members  of  the  acting  profession  in  their  request  for 
a  theater  project,  has  resulted  in  a  controversy  of  such  length, 
I  feel  that  in  fairness  I  must  offer  for  this  Record  the  denials 
of  the  people  involved.  These  are  from  Miss  Marsh.  Mr. 
Loeb.  Mr.  Heller.  Mr.  Jaffe,  and  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Leroy 
MacLean  has  offered  me  no  denial. 

July  13.  1940. 

Dear  Mr  Lambertson:  I  hoped  to  entirely  Ignore  your  public 
statement  of  a  few  days  ago  in  which  you  referred  to  the  activities 
of  seven  members  of  the  Equity  Council,  my  name  being  included 
in  this  group 

Due  to  very  unfavorable  comments  which  your  assertion  has 
created.  I  am  romp>ellpd  to  answer  these  charges  with  a  specific  and 
an  emphatic  denial 

I  want  my  comembers  of  the  unions  in  which  I  am  enrolled  and 
all  my  social,  professional,  and  business  associates  to  know  that  this 
statement  is  definitely  untrue  I  sincerely  believe  that  those  who 
know  me  have  always  found  me  an  honest,  fair-minded,  sincere,  and 
true  American,  and.  above  all,  democratic  In  all  activities  in  which 
I  took  part  In  the  unions  mentioned. 

The  actors  and  the  American  people  will  not  believe  that  Congress 
permitted    many    thou.sands    to  go   hungry    and    our    Nation    to    be    I 
deprived  of   one   of   the   most   noUble   and  worth-while   W.   P.   A. 
projects  merely  because  of  this  unproven  and  false  opinion 

1  am  disillusioned  to  find  that  an  Important  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  land  of  liberty  could  speak  words  so  foreign  to 
democracy  and  Americanism. 

I  think  your  remarks  have  been  made  without  consideration  and 

hope  you  will  not  make  unproven  statements  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  your^, 

Emily  Marsh. 

Horn,  LiNroj.H. 
New  York.  July  11.  i940. 
The  Hcnornble  Wtlmam  P  LAMmntnoif, 

Hirnfir  of  RrprcentalWen,  Wathington,  D  C. 
Mr  D».AR  (Sir  You  havi-  Hccuni-d  me  of  beint;  a  Communist  I  wl«h 
you  to  know  that  is  untrue  I  am  rujt  a  Communi»it.  nor  have  I  ever 
been  1  brliive  in  our  demrwrratic  form  of  government  nnd  that  iM 
preservation  l*  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
would  wimt  lo  be.ir  the  burden  of  having  made  an  unfounded  accu- 
setlon,  and  I  therefore  ask  you  to  publish  a  retraction  U  the  charges 
of  communihm  that  you  brought  against  me  in  the  Cohcbessional 
RrcoBD 

If   vou  do  not  const-nt  to  do  this,  you  are  In  fair  play  bound  to 
publish  the  KTcunds  for  your  charges  together  with  the  sources  of 
inlormation  that  led  you  to  make  them. 
Yours  truly, 

Philip  Loeb. 

'  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  9.  1940. 

Hon.  WiLxiAM  P    Lambertson. 

Hov^e  of  Representatives: 
You  were  rcp<jrted  In  this  morning's  press  as  having  stated  that 
I  am  a  Communist  This  is  untrue.  The  plain  facts  are  that  I 
am  not  now  and  never  have  been  a  Communist.  This  charge  was 
evidently  instigated  either  by  a  crank  or  someone  with  a  selfish 
personal  motive  intent  on  creating  trouble.  It  Is  a  scandalous 
condition   that   permits   anyone   to   issue   irresponsible   statements 


which  damage  the  reputation  of  innocent  citizens  without  at  least 
giving  such  persons  a  fair  chance  to  disprove  scurrilous  allegations. 
In  times  such  as  these  one  would  think  that  men  who  hold  high 
positions  In  our  democracy  would  consider  themselves  doubly  bound 
to  act  with  scrupulous  responsibility  and  regard  for  the  truth.  In 
this  spirit  I  ask  you  to  Issue  a  public  retraction  of  your  completely 
unfounded  charges. 

George  Heeler, 
Associate     Executive     Secretary,    American    Federation    of 
Radio  Artists. 


New  York.  N.  Y..  July  11.  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  denied  both  In  the  press  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Actors  Equity  Council  the  allegations  that  I  am  or  ever  was 
a  Communist  and  was  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  After  all,  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
have  also  been  absurdly  referred  to  at  one  time  or  another  as 
Communists. 

But  these  are  hysterical  times,  and  accu'=atlons  seem  to  carry  the 
branding  stamp  of  indictment,  and  so  I  wish  to  amplify  the  state- 
ments that  I  have  made. 

Let  me  repeat  them,  that  I  have  never  been  a  Communist.  I  am 
a  devout  believer  in  the  principles  of  democracy  as  laid  down  by 
the  founding  fathers  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  ar.d  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  am  ready  to  defend  those  principles  with 
my  life. 

I  therefore  ask  you  to  correct  the  Injustice  you  have  done  me  by 
publishing  this  rejoinder  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  forth- 
right answer  to  the  false  accusation  against  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Sam  Jaffe. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  11.  1940. 
Representative  William  Lambertson, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Have  denied  in  the  New  York  press  your  allegations  as 
to  my  political  affiliations.  I  have  waited  hopefully  that  you  would 
make  a  public  retraction  of  your  statement.  As  one  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  to  my  knowledge.  I  request  you  repeat  your  charges 
outside  tho  boundaries  of  the  Congressional  Record,  where  I  may 
take  action.  I  consider  your  statement  definitely  harmful  to  my 
professional  career  and  would  welcome  any  proof  you  may  have  to 
offer,  which  I  can  readily  refute. 

Hiram  Sherman. 

Mr.  Alan  Hewitt  has  sent  me  seven  pages  of  deniaJ  and 
protest.  Since  this  record  has  already  carried  Mr.  Hewitt's 
denial  I  do  not  feel  the  space  can  be  given  to  so  lengthy  a 
defense.  Mr.  Hewitt  denies  any  association  with  the  Theater 
Arts  Committee,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  him.  I  there- 
fore offer  my  apology  for  having  included  him  with  the  others 
in  that  membership.  However,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
denies  none  of  the  facts  regarding  his  support  of  Mr.  Jaffe 
and  Mr.  Loeb,  but  merely  justifies  that  support  by  a  defense 
of  these  two  and  of  the  Theater  Arts  Committee.  I  am  again 
confirmed  in  my  belief  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  use  of  by  Commimists. 

berpentink  trail  or  commxtnism  in  theatkb 

This  is  not  the  place  for  the  complete  presentation  of  the 
evidence  in  my  possession  which  led  to  my  charges.  How- 
ever, a  very  condensed  summary  will  complete  this  record, 
and,  I  hope,  some  day  reach  the  members  of  Actors  Equity 
A.ssoclatlon,  who  are  being  victimized  by  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  I  might  say,  victimized  by  their  present  union  gov- 
ernment. 

In  January  1934  a  magazine  called  New  Theater  was 
launched  in  New  York  City  as  the  organ  of  the  League  of 
Workers  Theaters,  The  League  of  Workers  Theaters  had 
been  organized  In  1932  and  made  a  "8»'cllon"  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  Revolutionary  Theater.  The  Interna- 
tional Union  of  the  Revolutionary  Theater  had  "sections"  In 
France.  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Its  ad- 
dress was  post -office  box  527,  Moscow,  U.  S.  8.  R.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Workers  Theaters  were  numerous  ama- 
teur groups  throughout  the  country,  such  as  the  Blue  Blouses 
ot  Los  Angeles,  the  Workers  Theater  cf  Chicago,  the  New 
Theater  of  Hollywood,  the  Workers  Laboratory  Theater  of 
New  York.  They  also  had  certain  profe.s.sional  theater  organ- 
izations as  members,  among  them  Artef,  tlie  Theater  Union, 
and  the  Group  Theater,  all  of  New  York  City. 

On  New  Theaters  editorial  board  were  such  well  and 
widely  known  Communists  as  Nathaniel  Buchwald,  Joseph 
FYeeman,  Erwin  Piscator.  Jay  Leyda,  Romain  RoUand.  Hallie 
Flanagan  was  a  contributing  editor,  as  were  Stephen  Karnot, 
John  E.  Bonn,  Virgil  Geddes,  Mordecai  Gcrelik,  Ralph  Steiner, 
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Leo  Hurwitz.  and  so  forth,  all  later  holding  important  posi- 
tions in  Government-sponsored  art  projects. 

I  believe  the  simplest  way  to  give  jou  a  notion  of  the 
magazine  and  its  affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  and  International  Communism  is  to  quote  at 
random  from  its  various  issues: 

January  1934  John  E.  Bonn  reporting  the  1933  Olympiad 
of  Revolutionary  Theaters: 

The  Dutch  section  performed  an  antirellglous  play  and  a  revue 
contra^sting  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  life  In  the  capitalistic 
countries — two  cxamplew  oX  the  perfect  agit-prop  drama. 

February  1934: 

The  International  theme  occupies  a  considerable  place  In  the 

,1^^  "P^^"  reflecting  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  In  the 
land*  of  Fascist  dictatorship  and  In  the  land  of  crisis,  unemploy- 
ment, hunger.  *^     •' 

•  •  •  The  revolutionary  movement  explodes  the  lies  of  capi- 
tal iMn     ••     •    conservatism  Is  based  upon  lies. 

March  1934.  Robert  Oessner: 

I  offer  my  experiences  as  a  propagandist,  better  termed  a  "revolu- 
tionary artist."  •  •  •  All  revolutionary  art  aims  to  undermine 
the  Ideological  structure  of  the  middle  class  and  consolidate  the 
working  class. 

The  Theater  Union  foimd  Itself  compelled  to  choose  some  actors 
solely  for  their  ability  •  •  •  but  the  more  thoughtful  have 
begun  to  rebel  •  •  •  among  the  younger,  all  of  them  are  class 
conscious  or  sympathetic.  •  •  •  They  have  begun  to  read  John 
Strachey  and  Marxist  llterattire. 

June  1934: 

Our  slogan:  Theater  Is  a  weapon  m  the  class  struggle. 

September  1934: 

We  must  win  over  more  and  more  competent  artists  We  must 
Indeed  professionalize  the  revolutionary  theater  arts  with  their 
asslsunce  and  assist  them  in  revoluUonizlng  the  professional  theater 

January  1935: 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet,  the  Cinema  Editorial 
Stair  Sovlet&Jtee  Kino  and  Cinema  Workers  send  warm  comradelv 
greetings  to  the  New  Theater  and  Workers  Cinema  League  Con- 
gratulations on  first  all -Soviet  issue.  •  •  •  Forward  with  united 
front  against  fascism  and  war  for  revoluUonary  art. 

November  1934: 

Prom  the  Second  United  States  Congress  Against  War  and  Pascl?m 
held  in  Chicago.  Alice  Evans,  delegate  of  the  League  of  Workers- 
Theaters,  sends  the  following  correspondence: 

•••  •  •  A  pause  comes  after  the  singing,  and  then  Harry  Ward 
national  chairman  of  the  League  Against  War  and  Fascism  makes  a 
quiet  announcement: 

•  We  wiu  have  a  demonstration  of  solidarity  from  the  ranks  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  I  wUl  ask  the  audience  to 
be  quiet  and  cooperate  in  getting  through  this  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  there  wUl  be  no  disastrous  results.'  -i  /         t~ 

••Quickly  the  lights  are  dimmed,  the  microphone  and  speakers- 
table  are  moved  back.  The  wide  auditorium  is  hushed  Three 
thousand  three  hundred  delegates,  representing  2.000  000  workers 
and  farmers,  lean  forward  in  their  seats.  Another  pause 
V.  ,?"/^*!  "^  comes  a  young  man  in  khaki  uniform!  the  upper 
half  of  his  face  masked.  "In  the  name  of  four  divisions  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States.  I  bring  greetings  to  the 
Second  United  States  Congress  Against  War  and  Fascism  •  •  • 
Wo  are  organizing  antl-«trlke-duty  groups  within  the  National 
Guard,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  this 
congress." 

•As  the  National  Guard  man  walks  quickly  off  the  stage  another 
young  man  in  khaki.  slmUarly  masked,  takes  his  place  A  deeper 
voice  this  time,  less  tremolo,  more  power,  more  grim  certalntv  -As 
a  first  lieutenant  In  the  United  States  Army.  I  bring  greetings'  not 
I  t^"^  myself  but  from  six  score  soldiers  in  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
and  lumols.  Our  presence  at  this  congress  Is  our  answer  to  the 
bosses,  who  try  to  use  the  Army  to  defend  their  profits  against  the 
rising  upsurge  of  the  masses  of  American  people.  More  and  more 
soldiers  stand  ready  to  fight  with  the  working  clas.^.  pledging  them- 
selves to  turn  Imperialist  war  into  war  against  thp  bosses  Lone 
live  the  revolutionary  struggle  against  war!  HaU  the  workers- 
farmers',  and  soldiers'  government  of  the  United  States!' 

"When  it  is  over  and  we  are  back  in  our  seats,  beginning  to  catch 
breath,  there  is  a  glow  on  every  face.  •  •  •  A  taste  we  have 
had— a  fleeting  foretaste — of  the  revolution.  This  single  dramatic 
incident  of  two  ycung  men  In  khaki,  blindfolded  to  prevent  detec- 
tion, voicing  proletarian  solidarity,  has  crystallized  for  5  000  Deooie 
the  meaning  of  the  Congress  Against  War  and  Fascism  There  was 
never  a  more  smashing  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  dramatic  method  in 
winning  masses  of  people  to  acceptance  of  an  idea  and  particlDation 
In  a  struggle."  ^         k«""" 

And  so  it  goes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
New  Theatre  was  a  Communist  organ  devoted  wholly  to  ad- 


vancing the  revolutionary  cause  through  the  theater.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  12  maga- 
zines issued  through  1934,  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
were  proud  and  enthusiastic  workers  for  revolution.  They  say 
so  themselves,  over  and  over  again, 

AGENTS    PROVOCATEVBS    TH    EQtJTrT 

Now  In  the  fourth  issue.  April  1934.  we  come  suddenly  en 
something  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  Actors  Equity 
Association  as  events  proved.  The  cover  carries  a  smash 
headline  "The  Awakening  of  the  Actors — Storm  over  Broad- 
way." Five  pages,  about  a  quarter  of  the  magazine,  are 
devoted  to  "the  real  story  of  the  opposition  movement  in 
Equity,  what  brought  it  about,  how  it  developed.  Its  aims,  and 

what  it  signifies  for  the  welfare  of  the  actors."  It  tells  the 
story  of  what  New  Theatre  calls  a  mass  revolt,  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  manager  and  actors  of  Sailor  Beware  over  a  salary 
cut.    The  date  was  March  5.  1934.    "In  a  spontaneous  revolt" 

against  the  bureaucratic  and  reactionary  leadership  of  Equity 
meetings  were  held,  nominating  committee  members,  who 
controlled  the  election  slate,  were  chosen  to  be  presented  to 
the  Equity  meeting  on  March  21— the  rank-and-file  move- 
ment was  on  its  way. 

There  is  no  question  that  New  Theatre  was  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  new  faction  and  consistently  propagan- 
dized and  recruited  for  it.  In  every  subsequent  issue  of  New 
Theatre  the  rank-and-file  movement  was  publicized,  adver- 
tised editorially,  and  supported  in  every  possible  way.  In 
May  they  offered  "because  the  matter  is  so  important,  the 
editors  wiU  send  a  copy  of  the  April  issue  to  any  actor  re- 
questing it.    Let  us  hear  from  you  now." 

To  again  resort  to  quoting  at  random.  June  1934: 

Of  vital  ccncem  to  the  workers  in  the  American  Theatre  Is  the 
rise  of  an  actors'  movement  within  the  Actors  Equity  Association 
with  a  program  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  the  present 
high  officials  of  Equity.  i'        "«. 

July  1934: 

At  annual  election  7  out  of  13  were  candidates  of  the  new  fac- 
tion •  •  •  stagnant  and  bureaucratic  leadership  •  .  • 
doubtful  tactics  employed  by  GUlmore  to  obsUuct  or  defeat  thla 
progressive  group. 

November  1934: 

Actors  who  want  to  safeguard  their  rights  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  rank-and-file  group   through   New  Theatre. 

June  1934-^ohn  Howard  Lawson: 

The  season  of  193^-34  has  been  tremendously  significant     •     •     • 
the  revolutionary   theater  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  vital   growth 
•     In   1934  this  intensification  of  the  class  struggle  is  pro-' 

^o^  fh^t'^'f/^win  '  H  '  ""^  ^'''"2  '""'^  P^^^^"^  ^^^'^  »n^i  e 
hope  that  it  will  reach  some  of  the  stage  employees  who  are 
affected  by  this  problem.  •  •  •  At  the  present  time  it  is  ur! 
thl^  hM,Mw^'^tJ,°  face  the  issue  decisively  and  to  help  toward 
the  building  of  the  revolutionary  theater.  What  does  this  mean 
in  concrete  terms?  It  mean.s  active  participation  In  the  rank-and- 
file  movement  in  Equity  and  other  labor  organizations. 

So  it  becomes  clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  rank-and-file  movement  in  Equity  finally 
named  the  Forum,  as  New  Theatre  proudly  proclaims  in 
Its  March  1935  issue,  is  the  leading  fraction  of  the  Mo'=cow- 
controUed  International  Union  of  the  Revolutionary  Theatre 
du-ected  to  agitate,  propagandize,  discredit,  and  oppose  the 
reactionary"  president.  Mr.  Frank  Gillmore  and  turn  the 
Actors  Equity  Association  to  the  revolutionary  cause 

Leadmg  fraction,  by  the  way,  is  a  Communist  term  They 
use  a  very  special  vocabulary.  Again  I  quote  from  a  Fed- 
eral docimient: 

rr.I^lJ'r^  "leading  fraction"  refers  to  Communist  under-cov^r 
Sr?.^m  MnSo^'  agents.     The  leading  fractlonists  are  tho.se  whJ 

fabS  movement  ."'.^'■"''^°^'  ^°  ^°'"  ^'^"^  ^'^^^^^  ^^'  American 
Ittff^ToH      K.-  w  ^^y    ^'■^    picked    for    their    ability    to 

om  for  attack  ^^.^'.'^^  '^^'"''^V  '""''^  organizations  sin'gled 
troi  r,f  tK  .  •     VVhen  they   attain  their   objective    con- 

I^J  *  »K^  organizations,  they  then  are  ready  to  turn  them  to  the 
Iho  tismutfnTr  ^''^  ^^"^"^^^"^  ""  Communist  ruSJsJhcSe 
the  following!'  "'^   '^^'^'"^  ''^"^°"   °^"»t  ^^  c^^^'">   to  abide   by 

ComS.t'"p"anv*'%n'^tK''°'  ^°  ^d^^'t  any  connection  with  the 
communist  Party     In  other  words  they  must  act  under  cover 

unlon?^  ^'"   '^"^'"^   °^   important    positions   In    various 

■r^^w^'L  union  must  be  examined  for  weak  points  and  openings 
so  that  the  workings  of  the  Communists  will  fit  the  situatlo^       ^ 
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It  is  significant  that  throughout  3  years  reporting  on  the 
Forum,  New  Theater  never  once  mentions  the  names  of  its 
leaders  or  central  committee.  TTie  leaders  of  the  Forum, 
as  the  records  of  Equity  show,  were  Phihp  Loeb,  George 
Heller,  and  Sam  Jaffe. 

One  of  the  points  laid  down  at  the  thirteenth  plenum  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist  International, 
held  In  Moscow  in  December  1933: 

The  third  condition  Is  the  abUity  to  combine  methods  of  legal 
and  semilegal  work  wltli  methods  of  undrrCTound  work.  •  •  • 
For  the  period  which  is  openly  before  us  we  do  not  need  simply 
Communists  but  Communist  underground  workers 

B.  Vassilev.  central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America: 

Bring  Into  leading  work  workers  who  are  unknown  to  wide 
masses  and  to  the  police  •  •  •  good  conspirators  and  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  cause  of  communism.  •  •  •  So.  within 
the  trade  unions,  within  the  International  Labor  Defense  and  other 
legal  revolutionary  organizations  certain  cadres  of  an  illegal  appa- 
ratus must  be  prepared  •  •  •  it  Is  necessary  that  at  least 
one  comrade  who  keeps  the  addresses,  connections,  etc.,  should  not 
come  to  the  meetings  of  the  party  committee. 

If  space  permitted.  I  could  trace  Mr.  Heller's  and  Mr. 
Loeb's  policy  and  position  on  Equity  issues  and  parallel  them 
exactly  with  instructions  from  Communist  Party  documents 
in  Federal  possession.  It  is  enough  now  to  state  what  every 
member  of  Actors  Equity  Association  must  know  or  can  easily 
verify.  Mr.  Loeb  and  Mr.  Heller  have  stood  and  worked  to- 
gether without  deviation  since  1934,  when  they  were  openly 
sponsored  by  the  Communist  organ — New  Theater.  And  the 
members  of  the  Group  Theater,  the  Theater  Union,  Artef, 
Theater  Collective,  Theater  Arts  Committee,  and  so  forth] 
who  in  1934  worked  publicly  for  the  Communist  cause,  have 
for  6  years,  without  deviation  and  with  closed  ranks!  sup- 
ported Mr.  Loeb.  Mr.  Heller,  Mr.  Jaflfe,  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  and  so  on.  ad 
nauseum.  For  6  years  at  least,  as  my  records  show,  they 
have  followed  the  party  line  in  its  incredible  gyrations,  in 
abject  intellectual  slavery. 

I  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  their  denials  of  these 
facts.  Let  me  then  quote  from  one  more  source,  the  writings 
and  teachings  of  their  master,  Lenin: 

But  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Communist  ethics?  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  Communist  morality?  •  •  •  In  what  sense  do  we 
deny  ethics,  morals?  In  the  sense  In  which  they  are  preached  by 
the  bourgeoisie,  which  deduces  those  morals  from  God's  command- 
ments. •  •  •  wc  say  that  our  morality  Is  wholly  subordinated 
to  the  Interests  of  the  cla.ss  struggle  of  the  proletariat  We  deduce 
our  morality  from  the  facts  and  needs  of  the  cias«  struggle. 

•  •  •  make  any  and  every  sacrifice,  and  even  if  necessary,  to 
practice  trickery,  to  employ  cunning,  and  to  resort  to  Illegal  meth- 
ods— to  sometimes  even  overlook  or  conceal  the  truth — and  by 
every  and  all  means  carry  on  the  work  of  communism. 

And  from  a  book  published  by  the  Communist  Workers 
Library  Publishers,  of  New  York,  by  Johannes  Buchner.  The 
Agent  Provocateur  in  the  Labor  Movement,  I  quote  from 
page  51: 

The  general  and  fundamental  rule  for  all  Communists  l.s;  Make 
no  statrment.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  questions  are 
simply  to  be  met  with  the  answer,  "I  refuse  to  make  any  state- 
ment •  •  •"  But  the  fundamental  principle  remains  the  same. 
No  statements  incriminating  any  comrade,  no  names,  no  addresses, 
not  a  single  fact  which  would  possibly  be  used  directly  or  inairectly 
against  the  party,  its  organs,  or  individual  members  of  tlie  organi- 
zation. •  •  •  Absolute  denial  even  when  personally  confronted 
with  the  persons  and  despite  the  evidence  •  •  •  since  a  cate- 
gorical refusal  •  •  •  would  convict  you  of  being  a  Communist, 
you  may  permit  yourself  a  few  short  statements  calculated  to  obtain 
credence  •  •  •  we  must  always  conceal  our  plans  and  our 
ways  of  work  from  the  class  enemy.  Political  expediency  here  is 
everything 

THEATTR    AETS    COMMrXTEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  prepared  a  lengthy  account  of  my  in- 
vestigation of  the  theater  arts  committee,  including  seme 
amazing  correspondence  I  have  had  with  that  organization. 
However,  since  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  will 
doubtless  invest  gate  much  more  fully  than  I  have  been  able, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  salient  points. 

The  Theater  Arts  Committee  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  following  the  call  of  the  Communist  International  and 
the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
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States  for  a  "broader  united  front"  and  "increased  aid  to 
Spain." 

New  Theater  magazine  folded  the  same  month.  April  1937, 
and  the  New  Theater  League,  which  was  the  name  assumed 
by  the  League  of  Workers  Theaters  In  1935,  retired  to  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  amateur  Workers  Theaters  throughout  the 
country,  leaving  the  cause  among  professional  theaters  to 
TAG. 

The  editors  of  TAG  in  November  1939 — the  last  issue  of  the 
magazine  in  which  their  names  were  published — were  Edna 
Ocko.  Robert  Stebbins,  Eleanor  Flexner,  and  Robert  Kingsley. 
The  editors  of  New  Theater,  as  listed  in  its  last  issue.  April 
1937,  were  Edna  Ocko.  Robert  Stebbins,  Eleanor  Flexner, 
George  Redfield,  and  Mark  Marvin.  Martin  Harris  also  was 
on  both  staffs. 

The  last  published  executive  board  of  TAG  listed  28  people, 
of  whom  20  had  been  aflBliated  with  New  Theater.  Of  the 
36  members  of  their  advisory  board.  25  are  or  were  members 
of  two  or  more  Communist  front  organizations.  Mr.  Harry 
Sacher,  their  counsel,  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Gom- 
munist  "Workers  School"  at  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
m.  Mr  Bernard  Reis,  financial  adviser,  signed  with  Mr.  Sam 
Jaffe  the  famous  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  last  Augtist, 
which  states  that  all  who  would  proclaim  that  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist.  Republics  and  the  totalitarian  states  are 
ba.sically  alike  are  Fascists. 

The  theater  arts  committee  was  aflBlIated  with  the  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  and  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  both  proven 
Communist  front  organizations. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  Daily  Worker  will  reveal 
the  Theater  Arts  Committee  and  its  activities  are  favorably 
publicized  from  6  to  12  times  In  any  given  month.  And  only 
Communist  or  Communist -controlled  organizations  are  given 
such  frequent  and  favorable  publicity  by  this  registered 
organ  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

T.  A.  C.'s  address  was  until  recently  132  West  Forty-third 
Street.  The  New  Theater  League  was  at  the  same  address. 
Early  in  1940  both  organizations  changed  addresses.  Theater 
Arts  Committee  has  changed  Its  address  six  times,  its  name 
four  times,  its  publishing  corporation  recently.  New  Theater 
changed  its  address  five  times,  its  publishing  corporation  three 
times.  But  always  the  same  leaders,  the  same  supporters,  and 
the  same  policy — strict  conformance  to  the  party  line — are 
revealed  in  every  activity  of  both.  TAC  members  direct  the 
New  Theater  school.  TAC  members  win  the  New  Theater 
playwrighting  contests.  The  majority  of  TAC  members  are 
or  have  been  connected  with  the  Theater  Union,  the  Group 
Tlieater.  Theater  Collective,  Artef,  Workers  Laboratory  The- 
ater, all  of  these  organizations  being  members  of  the  former 
League  of  Workers  Theaters,  section  of  the  International 
Union  of  the  Revolutionary  Theater;  address,  post-oflSce  box 
527.  Moscow.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Theater  Arts  Committee  bombarded  the  theater  com- 
panies this  past  summer  with  propaganda  for  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  under  Communist 
leadership.  Last  spring  it  published  The  Actors  Present 
War,  a  .skillful  and  subtle  piece  of  propaganda  which  seems 
a  completely  sincere  and  moving  plea  for  peace  until  we 
come  on  a  commendation  of  Soviet  Russia  as  the  only  true 
neutral,  the  Communist  slogan,  "The  Yanks  are  not  coming," 
and  a  tjTica!  protest  on  "persecution,  suppressions,  and  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties." 

RESPONSIBILrrT   OF    EVERT    ACTOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  various  actors'  imlons 
need  to  get  busy  on  a  thorough,  drastic  housecleaning.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  follow  the  lead  of  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  many  States,  and  many  labor  unions,  and  rule  that 
no  member  of  a  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist  organization,  nor 
any  sympathizer  with  these  enemy  systems,  may  hold  office. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Richard  Whorf,  Miss 
Peggy  Wood.  Mr.  Huph  Cameron,  Mr.  Walter  Huston,  Mr. 
Alfred  Kappeler,  Mr.  Robert  Haines.  Mr.  William  Gaxton.  and 
the  many  others  who  have  written  me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not introduce  all  the  information  or  the  varying  points  of 
view  contained  in  that  correspondence. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  just  three  short  letters,  since  they 
typify  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

August  9,  1940. 

Dear  Congressman  Lambestson:  I  noticed  In  this  week's  Issue  of 
Variety,  a  theatrical  weekly,  that  you  were  endeavoring,  without 
success,  to  secure  the  names  of  the  various  Individuals  connected 
with  the  leftist  organization,  known  as  the  Theater  Arts  Commit- 
tee, which  was  organized  the  latter  p:»rt  of  1938. 

Fncl(::sod  Is  an  orl<rinal  letter  of  solicitation  received  by  the  writer, 
September  1938  with  the  information  on  it.  which  I  think  you  are 
desirous  of  obtaining.  Also  a  page  from  the  Film  Dally  of  October 
11.  which  I  also  kept. 

I  am  a  theatrical  man  and  was  approached  to  Join  this  organiza- 
tion, but  at  the  time,  the  whole  thin?  smclled  like  an  acrobats 
trunk  after  a  3-months'  lay-off.  especially  as  I  noticed  on  the 
executive  board  and  the  advisory  council,  certain  members,  who 
in  the  past  would  steal  the  bird  seed  out  of  a  cuckoo  clock;  hence 
any  noble  motives  that  they  had  suddenly  acquired  to  defend 
America,  would  t>e  open  to  suspicion. 

A  man.  named  Robert  Reed,  was  the  organizing  director  at  the 
time  that  this  phoney  outfit  was  first  organized. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 


P  S.  You  win  notice  that  the  Theater  Arts  Committee  goes  on 
record  as  being  affiliated  with  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  also  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy — latter  organization,  as  you  know, 
contain  such  well-known  Communists  as  Earl  Browder.  Clarence 
Hathaway.  James  W.  Ford.  James  Lerner.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn. 
Ben  Gold.  etc.  _ 


410  Park  Aveni^.  New  York.  August  21.  1940 
Dear  Mr.  Lambertson:  I  have  Just  read  the  copies  of  your  state- 
ments from  the  Congressional  Record  regarding  the  communistic 
element  which  has  slowly  but  surely  been  gaining  a  stronghold  in 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  As  a  member  of  long  standing  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  organization.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  what  has  apparently  been  going  on  and 
am  in  thorough  accord  with  everything  you  say. 

This  element  must  t)e  stamped  out.     With  the  help  of  men  like 
yourself  I  am  confident  we  shall  be  able  to  eradicate  this  repug- 
nant and  cancerous  growth. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Clifton  Webb. 

New  York  Citt.  August  21,  1940. 

Dear  Mr  Lambertson:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
and  the  extracts  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  situation  for  us  In  the  theater  is  most  unpleasant,  and  your 
published  statement  confirms  what  has  been  common  gossip  for 
years,  that  the  council  of  our  association  has  been  influenced  by 
what  is.  to  my  mind,  a  most  subversive  element  1  and  many 
others  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it  I  feel  that  everyone  in  the 
theater  should  take  thi-  matter  seriously,  and  I  am  most  willing  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  fight  this  damaging  element. 

I  regret  very  much  that  all  your  records  were  rejected  and  not 
published    in    the   Equity    magazine.     This    seems    to   demonstrate 
very   clearly   the    domination   of   cur   council    by    the   communistic 
element  which  you  have  attacked. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Margalo  Gillmore. 

If  the  many  actors  and  actresses  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves similarly  are  sincere  and  determined  in  their  desire  to 
clean  up  this  situation,  they  can  restore  the  old-time  in- 
tegrity and  prestige  of  the  Actors  Equity  Association.  I  hope 
I  have  helped.  Mr.  Dies'  committee  will  undoubtedly  help. 
But  It  is  only  the  vigilance  and  sustained  effort  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  responsibility  of  the  individual  actor  for  his 
organization,  that  can  correct  the  present  sordid  situation. 


The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Pampas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    September    24.    (legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  iS>,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    MONTGOMERY    (ALA.)     ADVERTISER 


Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  undrr  the  leave  granted  me.  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  the  editorial  from  the 


Montgomery  Advertiser  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  of  the  issue  of 
September  21,  1940.  under  the  heading  "The  Wild  Bull  of 
the  Pampas,  and  Jack  Dempsey." 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  September  21.  1940) 

THE    "WIU)    BULL    OF   THE    PAMPAS"    AND   JACK    DEMPSET 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  said  in  analyzing  his  recent  poll,  announced  yesterday,  that 
li  the  Presidential  election  were  held  today  Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory 
over  Mr.  WlUkie  v,'OUld  be  of  ■landsllcle  proportions." 

Dr.  Gallup  need  not  have  ut^ed  the  phrase  His  figures  speak  much 
more  eloquently  of  the  fact.'?:  His  count  gives  Roosevelt  38  States. 
His  total  strength  In  the  all-powerful  electoral  college  now  stands 
at  453. 

Winkle's  is  only  78.  (Incidentally,  but  interestingly.  Dr.  Gallup 
reports  that  85  percent  of  Alabamians  are  for  Roosevelt.) 

This  sensational  swins;  toward  Roosevelt  has  occurred  since  the 
President  swapped  the  50  destroyers  for  the  naval  and  air  base.s — that 
time  when  he  -shocked  Mr  Willkie.  the  Union  Leaguers,  and.  ch.  ever 
so  many  other  people  because  he  did  not  consult  Congress.  You  wUI 
remember  the  cpl.-cd?. 

This  man  whom  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  denounced  in  a 
ptirple  editorial  as  a  dictator  and  an  irresponsible  warmonger  nat- 
urally did  not  refer  his  deal  to  the  Senate,  as  it  was  not  neces.'-ary 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  But  he  did  te'.l  the  Ameri- 
can people  all  about  it.  and  now  the  people,  speaking  through  the 
In.'titute  of  Public  Opinion,  have  validated  the  deal  and  declared 
their  faith  in  the  Presidents  leadership  in  the  potentially  greatest 
crisis  that  this  country  has  faced  since  Valley  Forge. 

We  are  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Gallup  poll  is  as  accurate  now 
as  it  has  fairly  consistently  shown  itself  to  t>e  in  the  past.  "Old 
Grandma"  crosses  her  fingers  and  trusts  that  Dr  Gallup  is  not  head- 
ing toward  as  big  a  bust  as  the  Literary  Diee.st  was  in   1936 

Mr  Roo.sevelt  has  captured  10  States  from  the  Hoo.«ier  flash  in 
the  last  10  days;  a  State  a  day  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  candidate 
who  makes  no  (ahem!)  "political"  speeches  and  never  mentions 
his  opponent's  name  or  even  recognizes  his  candidacy 

In  these  10  days  the  President's  most  significant  gains  have  been 
In  such  pivotal  Eastern  States  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  such  pivotal  Middle  Western  States  as  Indiana  and 
Illinois  The  President  has  not  yet  captured  Indiana,  but  he  h.is 
49  percent  of  the  votes  there  Other  Republican  States  are:  Maine. 
Vermont.  South  Dakota.  Iowa.  North  Dakota.  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
Ma.-»sachusetts.  and  New  Hampshire  In  all  of  these  States  the 
vote  is  close.  Even  in  Maine  ana  Vermont  WUlkie  has  only  56 
percent  of  the  votes  But  even  in  the  great  pivotal  States  where 
Roosevelt  is  leading  the  vote  is  close  In  New  York,  for  Instance. 
F.  D.  R  has  only  52  percent  against  Willkies  48.  and  the  same  In 
Pennsylvania. 

The  President's  margin  of  electoral  votes  (the  ones  that  really 
count)  Is  all  out  of  proportion  to  his  popular  vote  He  has  a 
majority  of  popular  votes  in  this  poll.  The  President  has  55  percent 
of  the  popular  vote,  but  it  may  yet  run  higher  since  the  drift 
toward  him  has  Just  begun  However,  we  shall  not  know  until 
next  week  whether  that  drift  has  been  checked  by  Mr  Willkie's 
recent  campaign  swine  through  the  West  The  Republican  candi- 
date has  been  greeted  by  great  crowds  We  should  know  by  next 
Friday  what  sort  of  impression  he  ha.s  made  upon  these  crowds 

The  probability  is  that  the  swing  toward  Roosevelt  is  by  now 
so  far  out  of  hand  that  the  Republican  candidate  cannot  regain 
his  grip.  Mr  Willkie  will  undoubtedly  receive  a  great  popular 
vote — that  is.  he  would  if  the  election  were  held  today— but  a  great 
popular  vote  that  is  not  quite  great  enough  m^ikes  one  look  bad 
in  the  electoral  college,  and  it  is  in  the  electoral  college  that  Mr. 
Willkie.  the  new  gallery  god  of  American  politics,  will  look  bad. 
except  in  South  Carolina  There  even  the  popular  vote  makes  a 
caricature  of  his  candidacy  Score:  98  percent  for  Roosevelt. 
Tops  (This  should  be  of  special  Interest  to  Senator  Ellison  DtR-ant 
Smith  and  the  much-loved  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  to  mention 
onlv  two  latter-day  nullificaticnists  ) 

We  think  we  can  explain  Bre'r  Willkie's  unexpected  poor  showing 
In  the  national  po'.ls.  In  the  first  place,  his  theory  as  to  the  best 
way  to  lay  the  champ  low  turns  out  to  be  all  wrong.  In  the  begin- 
ning, being  a  belligerent,  forthright,  colorful  challenger,  his  theory 
was  that  he  should  step  into  the  ring  and  slug  it  out  with  what  he 
acknowledged  as  the  champ  That  tactic  might  have  been  fine  and 
dandy  if  he  and  Roosevelt  had  started  from  scratch  on  an  even  basis. 
Then  again  it  might  not  have  been,  since  Roosevelt  is  the  champ 
only  because  inherent  in  him  are  the  rare  qualities  that  make  a 
champion. 

But  the  Hoosier  flash  forgot  that  that  man  is  also  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  people  are  Jealous  of  the 
dignity  and  position  of  their  President.  If  their  ruling  prince  is 
doing  well  and  there  is  a  crisis  in  national  alTairs.  they  will  have 
no  patience  with  cne  who  abuse,  their  prince  as  if  he  were  Just 
another  favor-s?eking  px^liiiclan.  That  principle  Is  old  and  constant, 
but  the  current  challenger  muffed  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  attacked  Mr  Willkie— he  has  not  even 
mticerl  him.  Mr. Willkie  attacked  Mr  Roosevelt,  the  greatest  poli- 
tician that  ever  ruled  this  Nation,  but  in  doing  so  he  abused  and 
misrepresented  and  miainierpreted  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Well,  one  cannot  fool  the  people  as  easllv  as  In  the  dead  days  of 
th?  dreary  past  Today  the  people  are  up"  on  their  politics.  They 
read  daily  newspapers,  weekly  magazines,  and  listen  to  hourly 
broadcasts  on  the  radio.    Today  the  people  are  not  more  scholarly 
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than  they  used  to  be.  but  they  know  more  Their  native  wit  Is 
sharpened  dally  by  the  fresh  Impacts  of  Information  and  sugges- 
tion. They  are  not  a.s  smart  as  Willkie  and  Rcxjsevelt.  to  be  sure, 
but  they  have  the  low-down  on  both.  They  know  which  one  of 
them  Is  really  on  their  side.  Talk  about  the  democratic  process 
all  you  like — but  ycu  watch  the  smoke  that  emerges  from  chimi^.eys 
over  the  firesides  of  the  American  people  in  November  Tliey  know 
who's  their  honey.  Tlic  fat  coupon  clippers  who  think  the  ccmmon 
people  of  America  are  too  dumb  to  get  out  of  a  shower  of  rain 
are  greater  idiou.  than  the  plain  people  they  scorn  and  ridicule. 
As  we  have  heretofore  said  in  this  sacrosanct  .«;pace.  they  never  see 
a  big  train  coming  until  it  hits  them  in  the  belly  and  cuts  a  foot 
off.  Then  they  get  up.  regathcr  their  busted  galluses  which  they 
had  but  a  moment  before  been  thumbing  arrogantly,  go  to  a  hos- 
pital, get  their  wcunds  dressed,  and  thereafter  either  vote  for  or 
pray  for  the  Republican  ticket.  For  mere  than  7  years  they  have 
confused  the  Republican  elephant  with  one  or  more  of  the  Apostles, 
notwithstanding  that  Franklin  Delano  Rocsevclt.  with  all  his 
manifest  faults,  is  the  greatest  humanitarian  statesman  that  ever 
sat  in  the  White  House 

Mr.  V/illkle  meant  well,  but  was  and  Is  inept  The  Advertiser  still 
thinks  that  the  most  comical  episode  in  the  long  history  of  politics 
In  the  major  American  league  was  the  achi'-vornrnt  of  this  V/all 
Street  lawyer,  this  utility  executive,  and  but  recently  a  ward-heeling 
Dem  crat.  In  drafting,  sacking  and  putting  in  a  concentration  Ciimp 
for  th?  duration,  the  Rt publican  Party,  the  old  tormentor  of  the 
Democratic  South  Every  now  and  then,  while  bitting  akne  musing 
on  the  sins  of  this  ribald  and  romantic  world  "Old  Grandma  '  lays 
down  her  knitting  and  laughs  Indecorously  at  what  Willkie.  of  all 
men.  did  to  the  Union  Leaeuers  at  Philadelphia 

At  Philadelphia  the  challenger  of  "the  champ"  knocked  the  champ 
out  of  the  ring  in  the  first  round.  By  the  u.so  of  nerve  gas  he 
paral^-zed  the  Republican  oppositlcn.  and  captured  it.  But  Franklin 
D  R  icsevelt.  peoples  choice,  was  pushed  back  inrxD  the  ring  by  the 
reporters,  ard  yesterday  we  read  the  blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
terrible  second  round.  •  •  •  xhe  "Wild  Bull  of  the  Pampas' 
knocked  or  pushed  Jack  Dt^mpsey  out  of  the  ring  when  they  fought, 
but  the  champ  hurried  back  into  the  ring,  and  In  the  second 
slaughtered  his  opponent,  leaving  him  gasping,  fit  only  for  merciful 
hospital    treatment 

A?  matters  new  stand  we  think  the  challenger  should  wait  as  long 
as  Gene  Ttinney  did  Gene  waited  until  the  champ  had  softened. 
even  then  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  being  saved  only  t)fcause  of  his 
greater  stamina  and  a  lor.g  count. 

The  "wild  bull"  of  Indiana  charged  and  hooked  the  champ,  but  he 
went  to  sleep  in  the  second  round.  It  was  a  gallant  but  reckless 
Charge  There  was  no  sense  In  It.  Walloping  Wendell  had  not 
been  sufficiently  seasoned  In  the  preliminaries.  Ambition — by  that 
sin  the  angels  fell. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF   MASSACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  the  A.-nerican  people,  other  than  national  de- 
fense. i.s  to  provide  steady  employment  at  decent  wages  for 
our  millions  of  unemployed  workers. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  contributing  cau.scs  for 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  is  the  substitution  of  power 
machinery  in  place  of  manpower  in  order  to  reduce  costs 
and.  secondly,  the  inadequate  taxes  levied  on  those  corpora- 
tions which,  through  the  development  of  new  and  monop- 
olistic methods,  secure  exorbitant  profits  on  the  actual 
moneys  invested  as  compared  with  the  high  taxes  levied  on 
those  competing  industries  which  provide  steady  employ- 
ment for  many  thousands  of  our  workers  at  decent  wages, 
the  profits  of  which  concerns  are  not  at  all  excessive. 

Illustrative  of  the  above  we  might  compare  the  meager 
profits  of  the  press,  newspapers,  and  magazines  with  vast 
sums  of  money  invested  in  costly  equipment  and  highly 
skilled  manpower  with  the  profits  of  a  competing  govern- 
ment-protected monopoly — radio  broadcasting. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  licenses  for  radio  broad- 
casting stations  are  is.sued  wholly  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commission,  and  are  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  provided  that  the  holders  of  such 
licenses  presumably  serve  public  interest.  These  licenses,  or 
governmental  franchises,  are  issued  without  the  payment  to 
the  Government  of  even  the  proverbial  penny  even  in  tliese 


days  when  the  need  of  Government  revenue  is  greater  than 
ever. 

Yet  the  Congressional  Record  is  replete  with  citations,  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, wherein  the  holders  of  these  licenses  of  governmental 
franchises  have  sold  this  governmental  property  for  sums 
ranging  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

A  free  pre.ss  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  real  bulwarks 
of  a  free  democracy.  The  prc-s  cf  America  is  free  because 
it  is  beholden  to  no  governmental  power  or  no  one  or  few 
groups  of  individuals. 

The  editors  of  cur  thou.sands  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
located  in  almost  every  community  in  our  land,  are  free  from 
any  concentrated  control  on  the  part  of  any  group  or  groups. 

These  publications  to  continue  to  be  free  must,  however,  se- 
cure sufficient  revenue  from  advertising  to  pay  tlie  wages  of 
their  skilled  workers,  to  pay  for  the  costly  machinery  necessary 
for  the  production  of  their  ncwcpapcrs  and  magazines,  and  to 
pay  the  high  taxes  which  the  Congress  and  the  States  have 
levied  upon  them. 

It  might  be  well  for  cur  tax  experts  to  look  into  the  com- 
parative profits  of  these  two  types  of  competitors  tor  national 
advertising.  For  years  we  managed  to  get  along  without  radio 
bi'oadca.stinp.  while  1  doubt  if  our  Nation  and  cur  people  would 
,  be  as  well  off  today  had  we  not  liad.  since  prior  to  the  found- 
ing of  our  country,  a  free  and  militant  pi  ess.  In  passing,  I 
j  might  add  it  is  not  my  desire  to  in  any  way  cripple  or  hinder 
!  the  radio  broadcasting  indu-stry.  That  industry,  as  does  the 
theater,  as  well  as  the  press,  furnishes  information  and  pleas- 
ure to  many  millions  of  our  people. 

However.  I  repeat,  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation 
of  a  free  democracy  is  a  free  press.  I  doubt  if  any  newspapers 
or  magazines,  with  possibly  rare  exceptions,  can  show  profits 
averaging  even  10  percent  on  the  actual  investment  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  provide  profitable  employment, 
I  understand,  for  well  over  100.000  highly  skilled  American 
workers,  the  weekly  wages  of  which  will  probably  average 
close  to  $50  per  week  or  some  $2,600  i>er  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  radio  broadcasting 
industry,  as  repre.sented  by  some  705  radio  stations  oflHcially 
reporting  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  pro- 
vides steady  employment  for  some  11.000  workers  at  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $30  per  week,  other  than 
some  2.600  musicians  and  artists  who  receive  an  average  of 
$46  per  week,  plus  an  additional  1.000  workers,  on  part  time, 
who  average  some  $15  per  week  and  some  2.350  musicians 
and  artistes,  on  part  time,  who  average  some  $18  per  week. 

In  competition  with  our  free  press  we  find  a  radio  broad- 
casting monopoly,  wherein  two  great  combines,  controlled  by 
a  relatively  few  men,  located  in  one  city,  can  and  do  dictate 
as  to  what  radio  programs  the  American  people  will  listen 
to  when  they  listen  at  all. 

Recently,  the  Monopoly  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  reported,  after  an 
exhaustive  2 -year  study,  that  these  two  radio  monopolists 
during  the  p>ast  12  years  of  their  existence  had  received  in 
net  earnings,  after  the  payment  of  taxes  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  a  total  of  some  $45,000,000  on  total  cash 
investments,  at  the  most,  of  less  than  $4,000,000,  a  yearly 
average,  for  each  of  the  past  12  years,  of  almost  100  percent 
In  net  profits  on  their  actual  investments. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested.  I  quote  from  the 
Summary  and  Conclusions  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Committee  Investigating  Radio  Monopoly  the 
following  excerpts — page  20: 

The  net  earnings  of  Columbia,  during  the  12-year  period  of  Its 
existence,  have  been  §22.522  471.  Of  this  amount  116,872.863  (more 
than  13  times  all  cash  ever  paid  into  the  corporation)  has  been 
paid  to  its  shareholders  in  dividends;  the  remainder  is  invested 
largely  In  current  a.sEets.  The  net  earnings  for  Columbia  for  1938 
were  In  the  amount  of  $3,541,741. 

And.  from  page  22,  referring  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  I  quote: 

The  total  earnings  (net)   during  the  period  of  Its  existence  (12 

years)   have  been  $22,319,833.     Since  it  began  paying  dividends  in 

I    1934   (6  years  ago),  it  has  paid  to  Its  parent  company  $18,100,000 
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(cash  dividends  of  lUSOOOOO.  lea«:e  negotiations  foes  cf  $2,200,000. 
and  research  and  development  fees  of  $1000.000>.  Of  the  re- 
mainder ( *4. 219.833 » .  looses  on  bad  fl:.ancia!  investments  not  re- 
lated to  broadcasting  have  consumed  $1,171,763.  and  $673,333  have 
be*n  charged  off  of  the  goodwill  and  other  intangible  \'alues  pur- 
chased by  National  As  of  the  end  of  1938,  there  remained  in 
the  company  $2,374,735  as  earned  su.-pius 

The  earnings  (net)  for  National  for  1938  wore  In  the  amount  of 
$3  434,3ul.  Its  investment  In  tangible  property  at  the  end  cf  1938 
was  $4.284  032.  (Of  this  amount.  $2,346,420  was  inve&ted  in  land 
and  buildings  alone.) 

From  page  20  I  quote  the  following: 

Columbia  has  never  received  but  $1,648,167  from  Its  shareholders. 
and  of  this  amount  it  was  required  to  puy  out  $1.163  860  in  1932 
to  Paramcunt-Publix  Corporation,  one  of  Its  shareholders,  in  the 
reacquisitlon  of  its  own  btock. 

This  left  an  actual  remaining  cash  investment  of  oniy 
$484,307. 

The  total  capitalization  of  National  Broadcasting  Co..  as 
shown  by  the  report  cf  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, was  never  greater  than  $3,300,000.  This  makes  a  total 
actual  cash  investment  in  both  companies  of  $3,784,307.  on 
which  net  earnings  during  the  past  12  years  have  amounted 
to  some  $45,000,000. 

From  page  15  of  the  committee's  report  I  quote: 

In  1938  out  of  the  amount  retained  by  Columbia  and  National 
($32046  218)  they  paid  to  themselves  as  depreciation  (1938  alone) 
$2.^60,470  and.  after  paying  all  other  expen.ses.  had  left  available 
for  dividends  $6,976,040  The  dividends  actually  paid  (1938)  are 
not  available  in  this  record.  They  paid  dividends  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  however,  of  $5,635,006,  or  67  5  percent  of  the  net  income 
for   that  year. 

In  addition.  Columbia,  with  remaining  cash  investment  of 
only  $484,307.  charged  off  as  depreciation,  for  the  5-year 
period  1934-38.  inclusive.  $2,560,379.  or  more  than  five  times 
the  actual  remaining  cash  invested  in  that  company. 

In  view  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
secure  additional  and  necessary  revenues  to  pay  the  costs  of 
our  national  defense,  it  is  my  belief  that  our  tax  experts 
might  well  compare  the  yearly  profits  which  have  accrued  to 
this  governmentally  promoted  radio  monopoly,  considering 
the  small  amount  of  cash  actually  invested,  with  the  meager 
profits  of  its  advertising  competitor,  our  free  press,  our 
newspapers,  and  magazines. 

Recently,  John  B.  Haggerty,  president.  International  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Associations,  comprising  the  five  international 
printing  workers'  unions,  aflaiiated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  president.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  delivered  a  short  but  abb  address  on  this 
subject,  which  I  herewith  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  have  no  hesistancy  in  recommending  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  that  the  facts  contained  in  the  remarks  pre- 
sented by  President  Haggerty  at  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Convention  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  are  very  informative: 

R.*DIO    ADVERT15INC    THE    FRAN-KENSTEIN    OF    PRINTXD    PT7BLICATIONS DE- 

PRIVrS    THOUSANDS    OF    PRINTING    TRADES    WORKERS    OF    THEIR    JOBS- 
RADIO  EROADCAST  ST.ATIONS  OBTAIN  GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY  LICENSE — 

FOR     WHICH     THEY     PAY     NOTHING    TO     THE     GOVERNMENT AND     HAVE 

REALIZED     PROFITS     OF     MILLIONS     THROLTGH     TRANSFER     OF     THESE     LI- 
CE.NSES PROFITS     OF     ONE     RADIO     COMPANY,      IN     4      DEPRESSION      YE^ARS, 

ALONK   $17,000,000  ON   CASH  INVESTMENT  OF  LESS  THAN    $1.600.000 

CCNTTNUANCK    OP    A    FREE    PRESS    AND    A    FREE    DEMOCRACY    IS    THREAT- 
ENDED^ — WHAT  ARK  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOT.T  fT' 

The  following  taken  from  the  address  of  John  B  Haggerty.  presi- 
dent. International  Brotherhccd  of  Bookbinders,  and  chairman, 
Board  of  Crovemors.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades  Associa- 
ticn.  at  the  Golden  Anniversary  Convention  of  the  Internaticnal 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union.  Pressmen's  Home.  Ten- 
nessee. September  9,  1940: 

"While  the  subject  I  am  about  to  touch  upon  is  somewhat  far 
apart  from  what  I  have  Just  stated,  it  Is  of  vlial  interest  to  labor, 
particularly  in  the  printing  trades  field,  and  deals  with  radio 
advt  rtising. 

In  its  first  stage,  radio  appeared  to  the  press  as  a  novelty,  with 
the  result  that  the  press  gave  it  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  space 
gratis  as  It  always  has  for  professional  baseball.  The  press  was 
gullible  enough  to  give  radio  lar  more  free  space  tliat  radio  could 
have  ever  hoped  to  purchase.  Radio  programs  were  featured  much 
the  same  as  a  band  concert,  and  the  pre^s  played  up  these  radio 
artists  in  the  theaters  while  the  theater  managers  played  up  these 
radio  artists  In  the  papers  This,  of  course,  w.xs  fine  for  the  owners 
of  radio  stations  out  sollina;  time  to  national  advertisers. 

"It  was  not  realized  by  the  press  that  through  such  publicizing 
on  the  air  it  was  building  up  for  Itself  most  severe  competition. 


Little  did  the  press  appreciate  that  the  radio  would  spell  finish 
to  all  sport  extras,  and  as  a  result  of  all  this  the  dally  newspapers 
EO<jn  heard  radio's  slogan:  'You  g3t  your  news  first  by  radio," 
This  is  true,  and  the  radio  listener — and  almost  everyone  has  a 
radio — now  gets  the  news  on  the  air  as  soon  as  the  editor  The 
press  must  now  realize  that  it  has  helped  to  create  Its  own  Franken- 
stein. 

"Commercial  advertising  is  the  principal  lifeblood  of  national 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  farm  publications. 

"Many  thou.<^ands  of  skilled  printing-trades  workers  are  depend- 
ent for  their  Jobs  on  the  ability  and  the  success  of  publishers  of 
these  magazines,  newspapers,  and  farm  publications  securing  suffi- 
cient advertising  Income,  through  the  printing  of  advertisements 
or  products  sold  nationally,  to  meet  their  weekly  pay  roll. 

"During  the  last  decade  a  new  and  already  highly  dangerous  com- 
petitor has  entered  the  field  of  advertisine  and  has  each  year 
deprived  additional  thousands  of  our  workers  of  their  Job  oppor- 
tunities, 

"I  refer  to  radio  broadcasting,  which,  for  the  year  1939.  has 
diverted  from  printed  publications  advertising  Income  direct  to  the 
radio  stations  alnne  of  some  $170,000,000,  This  sum  of  $170,000,000 
represents  only  the  amount  paid  directly  to  the  radio  stations.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  true  amount  of  advertising  diverted  from 
printed  publications  in  1939  alone,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to 
this  $170,000,000  the  estimated  additional  $200,000,000  spent  In  1939 
for  artists,  actors,  bands,  and  telephone  costs  which  made  the  spend- 
ing of  this  $170.000. (XK)  with  the  radio  stations  advisable. 

"Contrast  this  $370.(X)0.000  spent  in  1939  for  radio  advertising 
with  the  total  advertising  income  of  $52."), 000, 000  spent  with  all  the 
newspapers,  daily  and  Sunday;  the  $150,000,000  spent  In  1939  in  all 
our  magazines;  and  the  $17  000,000  spent  for  advertising  In  all  our 
farm  publications.  You  will  readily  see  that  all  of  the  workers 
dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
farm  publications  for  their  Jobs  should  speedily  realize  that  this 
new  type  of  advertising  competition  menaces  not  only  the  security 
of  their  Jobs  but  also  will  have  a  tremendous  Influence  on  their 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment, 

"The  diversion  of  advertising  income  from  printed  publications 
to  radio  broadcasting  during  the  last  10  years  surely  warrants  action 
on  the  part  of  every  person  interested  in  the  printing  industry, 
whether  such  persons  are  employers  or  employees 

"We.  as  workers,  naturally  lock  to  the  employers  to  protect  their 
investments,  or,  better  said,  their  markets.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  employers  have  not  protected  either  their  investments  or  their 
markets  does  not  excuse  the  officials  and  the  members  of  the  print- 
ing-trades unions  from  prot^>cting  the  Job  opportunities  of  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  printing-trades  Industry 

"In  1929.  when  newspapers  had  an  advertising  Income  of  some 
$800,000,000;  when  magazines  had  an  advertising  Income  of  $240- 
000.000:  when  farm  publications  had  an  advertising  Income  of 
$35,000,000.  radio  broadcasting  stations  had  an  advertising  income 
of  but  $40,000,000 

"In  the  succeeding  years  radio  broadcasting  advertising  Income  in- 
creased yearly  by  the  many  millions  cf  dollars,  while  the  advertising 
Income  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  farm  papers  continually  de- 
creased. 

"Considering  only  the  direct  advertising  Income  of  the  radio 
broadcasting  stations  In  1939  of  some  $170,000,000.  and.  leaving  aside 
the  estimated  additional  $200,000,000  spent  collaterally  In  putting 
these  radio  broadcasting  advertisements  across,  we  find  that  news- 
papers In  1939  received  some  16  percent  less,  magazines  received 
some  17  percent  less,  and  farm  papers  received  some  50  percent 
less  of  the  adverti.sing  dollars  spent  than  they  did  in  1929.  A  differ- 
ent story  is  found  when  we  learn  that  radio  broadcasting  stations, 
which  received  only  3  percent  of  the  advertising  dollars  spent  in 
1929,  in  1939  received  almost  20  percent  directly  of  the  advertising 
dollar.  ^ 

•However.  If  you  add  the  $170,000,000  which  the  radio  broadcast 
stations  received  directly  and  the  estimated  $200,000,000  which  was 
spent  collaterally  to  make  this  radio  advertising  possible,  you  find 
that  this  new  competitor  in  1939  received  some  70  percent  as  much 
as  the  total  amount  received  for  advertising  bv  all  of  the  newspapers 
and  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  total  amount  spent  for  advertising 
in  all  of  the  magazines. 

"In  the  case  of  magazine.?  and  newspapers,  the  owners  have  neces- 
sarily invested  many  millions  of  dollars.  Likewise,  we.  representing 
the  workers,  have  an  Investment  of  some  175.000  skilled  workers,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  served  an  apprenticeship  cf  at  least  5  years  in 
acquiring  their  skill. 

•However,  the  radio  broadcasting  stations  have  comparatively  a 
small  cash  Investment  and  likewise  they  provide  employment  'for 
only  a  few  thousand  workers. 

"it  might  also  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  owners  of 
printing  establi.=hments  and  likewise  the  workers  employed  In  such 
plants  have  no  Government  guaranty  of  a  monopoly  in  their  com- 
munity. They  must  face  the  competition  of  anv  person  who  can 
purchase  or  secure  printing  machinery  or  who  has  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  produce  printed  publications. 

•The  radio  broadcasters  receive  a  license  from  the  Government. 
for  which  they  pay  nothing  to  the  Ooverment.  and  also  they  hold 
a  monopoly  In  the  community  in  which  they  operate. 

•  In  passing.  I  might  add  that  the  recent  report  of  the  monopoly 
investigating  com.mittee  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  even  'our  democracy  Is  threatened"  by  this 
radio  monopoly.    I  quote  from  their  report,  as  follows: 

"  "To  the  extent  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  radio  broad- 
cast stations  falls  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  whether    they   Ije 
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network  organizations  or  other  private  Interests,  the  free  dis-scml- 
nation  of  ideas  and  information,  upon  which  cur  democracy 
depends,  is  threatened  ' 

"During  the  past  10  years  we  have  seen  a  steady  decline  In  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  published.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  radio 
broadcasting   stations   licen.-sed   by   the   Government 

"Government  reportr  show  that  the  total  cash  Investment  In  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  is  less  than  $1,600,000,  Yet.  during 
the  depression  years  of  1935.  1936.  1937.  and  1938.  this  radio  broad- 
casting company  received  on  its  cash  investment  of  less  than 
$1.600.000 — after  the  payment  cf  all  neces-arv  expenses— a  net 
broadcast  income  of  seme  $17,000,000. 

"The  profits  of  this  company  are  cited  simply  as  Illustrative  of 
the  millions  which  this  new  competitor — radio  broadcasting — has 
ready  to  expend  In  contrast  with  the  cry  of  poverty  which  we  so 
often  hear  from  the  publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  espe- 
cially when  we  seek  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  workers  In  those 
plants, 

"The  profits  of  the  radio  broadcasting  stations,  the  diversion  of 
advertising  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  farm  papers,  has 
already  resulted  In  newspaper  publishers  spending  millions  of 
dollars,  taken  from  the  profits  of  newspaper  publishing  in  the  past. 
In  the  purchase  of  radio  broadcasting  stations 

"It  is  understood  that  many  newspaper  publishers  contend  that 
the  purchase  of  the-^e  competitors  for  advertising,  radio  stations, 
was  necessary  to  protect  their  local  advertising  field 

"During  the  past  few  years  printed  publications,  especially  the 
newspapers,  although  the  same  could  well  apply  to  magazines,  have 
found  another  radio  worm  diverting  their  advertising. 

•  "An  advertising  agency  or  persons  experienced  In  advertising 
sollcication  secure  a  license  to  operate  a  radio  station  In  cne  com- 
munity and  then  secure  additional  licenses  for  booster  radio 
stations  in  localities,  say  25  or  30  miles  away.  In  those  localities, 
with  an  investment  of  a  comparatively  few  thousands  of  dollars 
they  erect  a  radio  transmitter,  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
major  radio  station  and.  immediately  they  divert  many  additional 
thousands  of  advertising  dollars  from  struggling  newspapers  and 
farm  publications  and  thus  destroy  the  opportunitifs  for  Jobs  of 
printing-trades  workers  employed  in  those  ptiblicatlons. 

•'One  not  abreast  of  the.-e  conditions  can  well  ask  how  has  all  this 
happened.  How  Is  It  that  the  advertising  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  farm  p.ipers  have  been  yearly  reduced  many  millions  of  dollars 
while  radio  broadcasting  direct  income  Increased  from  $40,000,000 
in  1929  to  $170000.000  In  1939? 

•Naticnal  advertising  is  handled,  promoted,  and  placed  by  na- 
tional advertl.<-lng  agencies.  When  we  find  a  governmental  agency, 
after  an  exhaustive  survey,  reporting  that  90  percent  of  all  net- 
work commercial  programs  ere  builded  by  advertising  agencies,  we 
find  one  of  the  reasons  frr  this  unusual  condition. 

"Nev.spapers  and  magazines  pay  to  the  advertising  agencies  a  com- 
mission of  15  percent  Likewise  the  radio  broadcast  stations  and 
networks  pay  to  the  advertising  agencies  a  commission  of  15  percent 
If  an  advertising  agency  is  authorized  to  pay  out  $1,000,000  for 
advertising;  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  they  must  necessarily  ccn- 
tact  several  different  publications  and  their  net  Income  Is  probably 
reduced  to  some  7  or  8  percent  of  this  15-percent  commission  When 
the  same  agency  has  $1,000,000  to  spend  on  radio  advertising  they 
contact  but  one  or  two  radio  networks  and  their  15-percent  rom- 
mlssion  Is  piactically  net.  Add  to  this  net  Income  the  amounts 
which  the  advertising  agency  receives  In  additional  commissions 
from  artists,  bands,  etc  .  and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  net  cash 
Income  for  the  advertisinr:  agency  Is  much  greater,  when  they  place 
their  advertising  with  radio-broadcasting  stations,  than  when  they 
place  advertising  with  printed  publications. 

"The  officials  of  the  printing-trades  unions,  through  the  board  of 
govrrnor.s  of  the  international  allied  printing  trades  unions,  ccm- 
prlsing  the  five  International  printing  trades  unions  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  bcln-?  chairman  cf  the  board,  realizing  the  inactivity 
of  the  newspaper  and  magazin?  publishers  have  been  studying  this 
situation. 

"The  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  International 
AUted  Printing  Trades  Association,  after  considering  some  prelimi- 
nary surveys  made,  created  a  committee  on  radio,  ccnsi.stlng  of  your 
able  and  influential  president.  George  L.  Berry.  Edward  J.  Volz. 
president.  Photo-Engi avers  Internaticnal  Union,  and  myself,  as 
president  o:  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bockbinders,  to  act 
on  this  important  question. 

"The  committee  will  soon.  I  hope,  be  In  a  position  to  decide 
upon  definite  plans  which  will  protect  the  Job  opportunities  of 
thousand.s  of  printing-trades  workers  by  preventing  the  continued 
diversion  of  advertising  from  printed  publications  to  radlo-broad- 
casi  i.atlons 

"Some  months  ago  this  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers,  setting  before  them  certain 
Information  and  asking  their  cooperation  In  finding  some  way 
to  prevent  the  continued  diversion  of  advertising  income  frrm 
printed  publications  to  radio-broadcast  stations  and  to  protect 
the  Job  opportunities  of  those  workers  dependent  upon  the  publi- 
cation  of   newspapers,   magazines,   and   farm   papers 

"The  outbreak  of  the  war  necessitated,  for  the  present,  the  les- 
sening cf  otir  actlvltl£s.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  accumulating 
additional  data,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
lay  before  all  of  the  workers  in  the  printing-trades  industry  a 
definite  plan  which  we  can  all  support  wholly  with  the  one  idea 


in   mind  of  protecting  the  Job  opportunities   of  those   dependent 
upon  tJie  printing  industry  for  their  means  of  livelihood. 

■  With  men  and  management  realizing  what  they  are  confronted 
with  through  the  widespread  activities  of  the  radio  in  the  adver- 
ti.sing field,  the  question  prompts  it.self.  quite  naturally,  what 
will  they  do  with  the  pxossibility  of  television,  which  will  take 
salesmen  off  the  road  by  sending  their  pictures  into  the  homes, 
presenting  fa.shlon  shows.  vacuum-cUaning.  and  other  demonbtra- 
tlons.  cooking  lessons,  etc.  So  fn.r.  the  radio,  with  Its  medicine 
shows  has  given  only  the  dialog,  but  television  will  give  you 
both  the  dialog  and  the  motion  pictures  of  actors  and  scenery 
In  colors.  This  is  certainly  something  to  worry  the  printing- 
trades  Industry  more  than  the  radio,  because  the  air  will  always 
be  cheaper  than  newsprint. 

•In  closing,  let  me  state  quite  specifically  that  in  this  short 
address  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  highlights  of  this  subject 
so  Important  to  all  those  sincerely  interested  in  the  success  and 
advancement  of  the  printing-trades  Industry,  and  especially  the 
workers   in  this  industry. 

■  I  would  recommend  that  every  delegate  to  this  convention, 
upon  his  return  to  his  local  union,  call  the  attention  of  his  union 
to  this  matter  I  would  further  recommend  that  each  union  ap- 
point a  radio  committee,  and  your  committee,  a.s  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  your  local  union,  should  call  the  attention  of  your  candi- 
dates for  Congress  to  the  fact  that  this  unbridled  and  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  radio-broadcast  stations,  licensed 
by  the  Government,  and  for  which  license  they  pay  the  Govern- 
ment nothing,  is  depriving  many  thousands  of  printing-trades 
workers  of  their  opportunities  for  Jobs." 


A  Dirt  Farmer  Writes  About  Farming  Under  the 
New  Deal— Says  Roosevelt,  Wallace,  and  the  New 
Deal  Have  "Sold  America  Short" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  politicians  are  making 
a  living  or  holding  public  office  by  the  gentle  art  of  telling  the 
farmers  of  America  how  much  they  have  done  for  them  that 
it  is  interesting  once  in  a  whole  to  let  an  actual  dirt  farmer 
speak  for  himself  in  describing  what  these  new  dealers  have 
done  to  him.  The  attached  letter  is  from  an  actual  dirt 
farmer  in  South  Dakota  and  was  written  as  an  open  letter  in 
one  of  the  prominent  daily  newspapers  of  the  State.  The 
author  of  the  letter  is  a  Democrat.  The  first-hand  experience 
which  he  reports  from  his  farming  experiences  under  the  New 
Deal  indicate  clearly  that  America's  farm  problem  is  still 
unsolved  and  is  the  No.  1  economic  problem  of  this  country. 
His  letter  merits  the  careful  reading  of  everybody  interested 
in  rebuilding  the  basic  industry  of  America. 

This  democratic  farmer  reflects  the  clear-visioned  reason- 
ing of  the  great  bulk  of  American  farmers.  Their  votes  are 
not  for  sale.  Their  opinions  cannot  be  force-fed  by  high- 
powered  radio  programs  and  Government  propagandists. 
They  are  smart  enough  to  know  when  a  farm  program  is 
working  for  their  advantage  without  being  told  by  high- 
salaried  Government  agents  and  they  are  smart  enough  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  a  program  of  restricted  production 
at  home  and  increased  imports  from  abroad  regardless  of  the 
finest  phrases  and  the  prettiest  words  of  the  world's  best 
radio  .speaker. 

America's  dirt  farmers  know  that  any  farm  program  to  be 
permanently  successful  must  pay  full  parity  prices  to  the 
producer  for  all  of  his  products  consumed  domestically;  they 
know  that  half  a  farm  cannot  support  well-rounded  farm 
prosperity  and  a  tax  load  levied  against  a  whole  farm;  they 
know  that  good  intentions  do  not  mean  good  income,  and 
that  a  conflict  of  policies  means  eventual  bankruptcy  for 
American  agriculture.  They  know  that  a  program  designed 
to  meet  an  emergency  cannot  be  continued  until  eternity 
unless  it  does  more  than  keep  the  farmer  out  of  the  poor- 
house.  They  want  a  chance  to  succeed  as  well  as  security 
against  starvation. 
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KEW    DEAL    FARM     PRCXIRAM     AN     APPrfSEMENT    PROGRAM 

I  have  voted  for  every  farm  appropriation  bill  coming  be- 
fore this  Congress  as  benefit  checks  and  parity  payments 
much  larger  than  those  parceled  out  would  not  amply  com- 
pensate our  farmers  for  the  growing  disparity  between  the 
price  of  what  they  scU  and  the  price  of  what  they  buy.  But 
I  have  persistently  pleaded  with  Congress  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  actually  solving  the  farm  problem  instead  cf  'ap- 
peasing" it  with  checks. 

These  "subsistence  checks"  have  kept  the  farmers  from 
complete  collapse  but  they  have  not  made  up  to  him  the 
injury  done  by  the  New  Deal's  cruel  program  cf  steadily 
Increasing  competitive  farm  imports  and  its  unique  philos- 
ophy of  paying  one  group  of  farmers  inadequate  checks  for 
not  raising  crops  while  taxing  them  and  all  other  citizens  for 
rcc.'aiming  land  in  other  sections  to  produce  more  of  the 
same  commodities.  These  payments  were  no  gift  to  the 
farmers;  they  represent  no  accumulation  of  unearned  in- 
crement. They  were  a  pitifully  poor  substitute  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  profit  these  past  7  years;  they  oflfer  no  hope  to 
the  young  man  who  desires  to  set  up  in  the  farming  business 
with  the  hope  of  saving  enough  each  year  to  buy  and  own 
his  own  farm  and  to  retire  with  an  independence  in  old  age. 
Far  from  being  "parity  payments"  they  have  not  even  been 
"adjusted  compensation"  for  the  nearly  8  years  of  lost  oppor- 
tunity on  the  American  farm.  It  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Wallace 
talks  so  much  about  "appeasement."  He  should  be  the  coun- 
try's best  authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  basis  of  his 
whole  farm  program. 

This  letter  from  a  dirt  farmer,  a  South  Dakota  Democrat 
who  reasons  as  he  works,  presents  a  real  challenge  to  Con- 
pi  ess  to  reexplore  the  farm  probkm  with  a  determination  to 
stick  with  the  question  until  the  American  farmer  is  given 
the  fair  chanc?  to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  who  manages  a 
farm  and  works  from  dawn  to  dark  is  entitled  to  a  net  profit 
for  his  labors  fully  as  much  as  the  owner  of  an  industry  who 
works  from  9  to  5  and  ccmplains  when  the  Government 
limits  his  net  prcfit  to  10  percent. 

WALLACE  tJKGES    "CEILING"   ON  FARM   PRICES 

Recently  this  Congress  passed  legislation  removing  re- 
strictions on  the  profit  making  of  certain  industries. 
Whether  that  action  is  just  or  unjust,  it  is  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  public  statement  of  Secretary  Henry  Wallace 
about  a  year  ago  when  he  threatened  to  "put  a  lid  on  farm 
prices"  if  they  rose  too  much  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 
He  could  have  saved  himself  the  worry  and  escaped  the 
embarrassment  of  going  on  record  against  giving  the  farmer 
a  break  because  the  big  prob'em  of  the  American  farmer  is 
still  the  need  for  a  floor  to  hold  his  prices  up  to  parity  rather 
than  a  ceiling  to  keep  them  from  going  too  high. 

Were  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now  stumping 
the  country  in  his  effort  to  ascend  to  the  Vice  Presidency, 
as  quick  to  plead  for  a  floor  to  maintain  parity  prices  for 
the  farmer  as  he  was  to  caution  farmers  that  he  would 
arbitrarily  fix  a  ceiling  if  their  products  started  to  raise  in 
price  too  fast,  foreclosures  would  be  less  frequent  on  the  farm 
today,  and  the  men  who  do  the  farming  instead  of  trying  to 
farm  the  farmer  would  not  be  writing  letters  like  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  newspapers  of  the  land.     The  letter  follows: 

RAP    AT    WALLACE 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Dailt  Republic  : 

Read  with  great  interest  your  literary  debate  with  the  Honorable 
W  A  Prather  over  Secretary  Wallaces  assets  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment cf  Agriculture.  I.  like  W  A  .  also  believe  your  claim 
that  Wallace  has  done  more  for  agriculture  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  an  amazing  statement  and 
must  add  that  this  belief,  to  millions  of  Americans,  is  an  absurd 
assuinption 

Why?  Under  the  New  Deal,  cf  which  Wallace  Is  a  member  and 
strong  supporter,  agriculture  has  been  dealt  a  raw  d.^al  Agricul- 
ture has  been  sold  down  the  river  by  Wallace.  Hull,  and  all  the 
"brain  trusters"  at  Washington  Strong  statements?  Yes.  but 
backed  by  the  record  For  8  years  I  have  been  on  the  farni:  for 
8  years  I  have  gained  ftrst-hsnd  knowledge  of  asrlculture  and 
ag'icviltures  needs,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation 

We  have  been  tcld  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  certain  crops.  We 
have  betn  told  that  the  farmer  should  be  on  parity  with  Industn.-. 
The  Government  has  had  us  reduce  our  acreage,  has  given  us  parity 


payments,  and  soil  checks,  yet  ngricuUurc  only  po*.s  76  percent  of 
parity.  Our  foreien  markets  have  been  lost.  The  A  A.  A.  lost 
them  The  United  States  today  Imports  more  competitive  farm 
prcxlucts  than  it  sells  While  we  were  reducing  our  acres,  we  were 
Importing  competitive  farm  products  to  an  equal  amount  to  dis- 
place this  reduction  American  agriculture  must  compete  with 
25-cent-a-day  Java  and  other  foreign  Inbor  because  of  Hull  and 
his  "fuddy  duddies"  at  Washington.  The  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
with  free  trade  helps  5  percent  of  the  Nation  and  harms  95  percent 
of  the  Nation  Forty  percent  of  the  Nation  live  on  the  farm,  yet 
they  receive  only  17  percent  of  the  national  income. 

United  States  economics  are  governed  by  a  1-17  ratio  For 
every  billion  dollars  agriculture  makes,  Industrv's  pay  roll  is  also 
a  billion  dollars  and  the  national  income  is  $7,000,000,000.  Secretary 
Wallace  himself  has  pointed  cut  this  fact  several  times,  so  If  agri- 
culture getj-  80  cents  for  corn  in.stead  of  40.  the  national  Income 
is  boosted  by  millions  of  dollars.  The  same  goes  all  the  way  down 
the  line  with  wheat,  hogs,  cattle,  barley,  oats,  cotton,  etc  Yet 
agriculture  cant  get  parity  prices  (parity  means  an  equal  price 
for  what  he  sells  with  industry  for  what  they  sell)  for  his  prod- 
ucts when  he  must  compete  with  cheap  foreign  products  and  labor 
that  are  let  in  duty-free  or  practically  duty-free  under  the  Hull 
trade  treaties  which  arc  indorsed  by  Wallace.  Industry  is  pro- 
tected by  tariffs — that  wa.s  seen  to  by  them  in  the  Hawley-SmcKjt 
bill.  Hull  doesn't  lower  duties  on  them:  Just  on  agriculture.  Thus. 
a  large  majority  of  the  Nation  suffers  for  a  handful.  Give  agricul- 
ture parity  tariff  with  industry  and  the  Nation  will  again  see 
prosperity. 

Foreign  products  Imported  into  this  country  displace  millions 
of  acres  of  American  land  and  has  conservatively  been  estimated 
to  displace  the  labor  of  6.000  000  men  Parity  prices  today  wuuld 
be  about  80  cents  for  corn.  $1  for  wheat.  $10  per  hundredweight  for 
hogs.  $12  for  cattle.  $10  for  sheep,  etc  Because  cf  the  trade  treaties 
Amfrican  agriculture,  even  with  Wallace's  parity  and  soil  payment.s. 
Is  25  percent  less  thnn  it  should  be.  which  is  robblntj  Americans  of 
$20,000,000,000  a  year  Income  and  6.000,000  unemployed  of  work. 
Throw  out  Hull.  Wallace,  and  the  trade  treaties,  give  us  protective 
or  parity  tariff  (equal  tariff  with  industry,  whether  high  or  low), 
give  40  percent  of  the  Nation  more  dollars  and  we  (the  agricultural 
half  of  the  Nation)  will  buy  more  food,  more  clothes,  more  car^ 
likewi.se.  labor  will  go  back  to  work  and  have  more  money  Plan's 
will  expand;  bang  will  go  the  surplus,  unemplovm.ent  and  the 
depression.     We  can  help  the  needy  and   balance  the  Budget 

America  is  unprepared.  America  Is  In  debt  And  America  has 
been  sold  down  the  river  because  the  New  Deal  gave  America  a 
shot  in  the  arm  in  the  form  of  hu?e  spending  and  parity  pivments 
tc  farmers,  instead  of  finding  the  sickness  and  getting  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it  The  world  was  in  a  deep  depression  from  which  it  grew 
back  to  prosperity.  America  still  has  10,000.000  unemployed  3  000  - 
000  on  relief,  agriculture  at  76  percent  of  [)aritv.  iind  a  $5o'oOo'- 
000. 000  debt   because  for  7  years  the  New  Deal   has  failed. 

No:  Wallace  has  not  done  more  for  agriculture  than  anv  other 
man  in  the  history  of  our  country.  No:  a  program  like  the  one  de- 
scribed in  this  writing  would  have  done  more  for  agriculture  and 
the  Nation  than  Wallace  and  his  New  Deal  have  done  in  7  long  years 
shon^^  New  Djal,  with  its  Wallaces  and  Its  Hulls,  has  sold  America 

Yours  for  a  real  "new  deal":  yours  to  Wlllkie.  with  his  pledge  of  full 
parity  and  McNary's  support  of  the  program  herein  outlined  Not 
Hull  and  his  competition  with  25-cent-a-day  foreign  labor  and  duty- 
free products  Not  Wallace  and  his  killing  of  pigs  and  plowing 
un-ler  of  cotton  while  we  imported  like  products  Not  the  New 
Deal  and  its  7  years  of  failure  Not  the  third  termers  who  meddle 
In  foreign  affairs  and  are  marching  us  down  the  road  to  war  to 
affa"rs°"'"  ''^'^^  ^""""^   '^^  '^'^   *""*  frightful  situation  of  cur  home 

True.  I'm  the  grandson  of  W.  A.  Prather.  but  my  oolltlcs  are  not 
necessarily  his.  for  I  am  registered  a  Democrat,  and  r^iie  mill ion5 
n^ore  are  at  least  waking  up.  We  have  been  fooled.  We  are  gZg 
back  to  sound  Americanism.  K"'"S 


Platte.  S.  Dak. 


Jerry  Pratheb. 


Mr.  Ladner's  Support  of  I*resident  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.    September    24     ^legislative    day    of     Wednesday, 

September  18  > .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA   RECORD 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Recorp  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  the  issue  of  September   11,  1940.  under  the 
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heading  "Prom  His  Own  Camp."    The  editorial  discusses  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Willkie  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Ladner.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  September   11,   1940] 

I  IROM    HIS    OWN    CAMP 

The  gravest  and  most  outspoken  criticism  of  Wendell  Willklc 
which  we  have  .Min  in  recent  weeks  was  delivered  on  Mimday  by 
a  Republican.  Albert  H.  Ladner.  Jr..  a  leader  of  the  independents 
m   his   party 

Mr  Ladner  announced  that  despite  his  party  affiliations  he  can- 
not and  will  not  suppirt  WlUkle  for  President  He  will  work  for 
the  reelection  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  And  he  called  upcn  the 
230.000  Penn.sylvania  Republicans  who  voted  for  him  when  he 
tucked  the  organization  in  the  Senatorial  primary  last  spring  to 
follow  him  In  tliis  new  crusade  against  Tory  leadership 

His  chief  reason  was  the  reason  why  many  con.scientlous  voters 
win  decline  to  follow  the  "barefoot  Wall  Street  lawyer."  It  is  a 
result  of  WUlkie  s  oppo-Mtion  to  the  first  practical  plan  offered  by 
Ccngres.s  for  possible  conscription  of  any  indu-stry  v.hich  refuses 
to  cooperate  In  the  national  defense  because  of  greed  for  excessive 
profits. 

"I  have  two  sons,  both  of  whom  hold  commissions  In  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard."  said  Mr.  La:lner.  "I  am  willing 
that  if  my  country  needs  them— and  I  expect  that  they  will  be 
called — they  .-should  and  would  be  ready  to  make  whatever  sacri- 
fices are   neces.sary. 

"How.  then,  can  I  consclentlous'.y  give  my  support  to  a  candi- 
date who  place.s  more  value  upon  the  dollars  contained  In  the 
money  bags  of  Wall  Street  than  he  does  In  the  blood  that  flows 
through  the  veins  of  my  children?"' 

The  question  Is  unanrwerable.  Not  even  In  the  Record  have 
we  used  such  strong  terms  as  tbeae — from  a  member  of  Wlllkle's 
own  party  We  know  that  they  will  be  heard.  Not  only  by  the 
230.000  unbosBed  members  of  the  G.  O  P  to  whom  he  directs 
them,  but  by  countless  other  Republicans  who  will  refuse  to 
place  their  faith  and  their  country's  fate  In  the  hands  of  a  candi- 
date who  believes  money  to  be  more  sacred  than  men. 


Hearings  on  Geyer  Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1940 


LETTERS  OF  HON   LEE  E   GETER.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  hearings  on  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill  printed.  I  have 
written  two  letters,  the  first  cme  to  all  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  second  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  heard  the  testimony. 

The  letters  follow: 

Congress  or  the  UNnrn  States. 
■  I  House  or  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  C,  Srptemher  11.  1940. 

Mt  Dear  Colleaclt::  A.s  you  are  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  am  appealing  to  you  to  aaslst  in  righting  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  Injustice. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attacking  the  motive  of  any 
of  my  colleagues.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  ha«  been  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  tc  the  House  membership,  and 
to  me  that  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  7534  have  not  been  printed  I 
have  taken  this  matter  up  both  with  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee, tht  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Stjmners.  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subct-mmlttee.  the  Honorable  Francis  E   Walter 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Congressman  Walter 
on  August  24.  1940  This  letter  will  state  the  case  in  detail.  To 
date  I  have  not  received  an  answer  to  this  letter.  You  will  note 
by  the  letter  to  him  that  the  hearings  were  completed  on  the 
17th  day  of  May  Tliat  at  one  time  he  ordered  them  printed  and 
then  had  a  change  of  heart. 

I  am  asking  that   this  committee  investigate  this  matter  thor- 
oughly and  give  all  persons  interested  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
copies  of  these  hearings.     I  should  t>e  most  happy  to  appear  before 
your  committee  with  this  request  should  you  so  desire. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lee  E.  Oeter. 


AxTctrsT  24,  1940. 
Congressman  Francis  E   Walter, 

United  Statex  House  of  Representative/f. 
Old  House  Office  Building,  Was/iingfcn.  D.  C. 
My  De\r  Colleague:  Last  Tuesday.  August  20.  when  I  Inquired  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
the  hearings  on  H  R.  7534.  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill,  had  not 
yet  been  ordered  printed.  My  records  show  that  these  hearings 
were  completed  May  17. 

I  waited  until  the  4th  of  June  before  I  first  Inquired  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  whether  or  not  tlie  hearings  were 
ready  for  distribution.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  at  that  time  that 
the  hearings  had  not  been  ordered  printed.     The  excuse  given  was 

,  that  a  copy  cf  the  testimony  of  former  Congressman  Maury  Maverick 
had  been  misplaced  and  therefore  the  printing  had  been  held  up. 
During  this  time  no  notice  was  given  this  office  to  the  effect  that 
part  of  the  testimony  was  massing.  As  soon  as  we  learned  of  it. 
we  E?nt  to  Miss  Smedley.  assistant  clerk  of  the  committee,  our 
carbon  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Maverick,  receipt  for  which  I 
hold  in  my  office. 

I  On  numerous  occasions  after  this,  when  I  would  see  you  on  the 
floor.  I  would  inquire  how  the  printing  was  coming  along.  On  each 
occasion  you  would  say  that  the  hearings  had  been  sent  down  for 
printing  and  would  no  doubt  t>e  back  soon.  For  almost  2  months 
I  waited  for  the  hearings  to  be  returned  from  the  printer,  and 
finally  1  caUed  Miss  Smedley  and  she  told  me  that  you  had  not 
ordered  the  material  to  be  sent  to  the  printer.  This  I  related  to 
ycu  one  day  on  the  floor,  whereupon  you  Insisted  that  It  had  been 
dene. 

You  will  recall  that  to  settle  the  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  hearings  had  been  ordered  printed,  we  went  to  the  telephone 
together  and  In  my  pres-ence  you  called  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
and  found  that  you  were  mistaken  for  you  had  never  given  an  order 
to  have  the  hearings  printed.  At  that  time  In  my  presence  you 
ordered  over  the  telephone  the  clerk  to  send  the  material  to  the 
printer  for  publication.  This  was  no  doubt  done,  for  on  JiUy  29 
the  page  proof  was  given  us  for  correction  and  on  August  5  the  copy 
was  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  with  all  corrections 
made.  The  Government  Printing  Office  informs  me  that  they 
received  the  proof  August  7  marited  "O.  K.  for  printing"  and  the 
next  day,  August  8.  for  some  reason  unknown  to  them,  the  cony  was 
withdrawn. 

I  was  astounded  when  you  told  me  last  week  that  you  did  not 
expect  to  have  these  hearings  printed  at  all.  You  gave  two  reasons- 
First,  that  you  didn't  consider  the  bill  constitutional,  and  second. 
that  the  hearings  were  not  completed,  since  no  witnesses  had  ap- 
peared against  the  measure.  In  regard  to  the  first  excuse  you  give 
I  do  not  believe  this  enters  into  the  picture.  So  far  as  the  second 
is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  state  that  at  each  of  the  six  hearings 
you  asked  whether  or  not  anyone  cared  to  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  that  no  one  was  there  In  that  capacity.  As  you  know. 
many  bills  have  gone  through  committee  unopposed,  with  the  hear- 
ings printed  for  distribution.  For  you  to  state  now.  since  the  peti- 
tion has  been  put  on  the  desk  to  discharge  the  committee,  that  the 
hearings  are  not  closed,  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  you  had 
changed  your  mind,  since  you  told  me  so  often  that  the  hearings 
had  been  authorized  for  printing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Interpret  this  letter  as  impugning  the  motives  of 
a  colleague,  but  I  do  feel  that  you  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
have  tlie  hearings  available  for  all,  lest  someone  might  misvmder- 
stand.    I  trust  that  they  will  be  available  within  a  few  days. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Lei  E.  GtTER. 


Support  of  President   Roosevelt   by  Daily  World, 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    September    24,   (legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18) ,  1940 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  CITY   (N.  J.)   DAILY  WORLD 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  World,  of  my  home 
city  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  wherein  it  announces  its  support 
of  the  reelection  of  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Daily  World  is  a  Republican  newspaper  which  is 
published  in  a  Republican  community.  The  Nation  is  blessed 
with  good  fortune  when  the  editors  of  this  newspaper,  and 
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other  real  Americans,  have  the  courage  to  place  patriotism 
above  profit  and  country  ahead  of  expediency. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Atlantic  City  Dally  World) 

KOOSEVIXT    rOR    PRESIDEITr! 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Phestoent:  You  are  now  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  preserve  our 
democracy,  a  struggle  no  less  serious  than  those  faced  by  George  , 
Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  American  people,  this  crisis  comes  at  a  time  when  you 
would  ordinarily  wish  to  retire  to  well-earned  laurels  after  serving 
your  country  But  the  seriousness  of  the  times  made  your  party 
almost  unanimously  demand  that  you  continue  to  lead  your  coun- 
try m  this,  our  time  of  deadly  peril. 

We  are  an  Independent  newspaper.  We  wish  to  continue  as  an 
Independent  newspaper.  But  we  also  wish  to  continue  as  free 
men.  In  the  past  this  newspaper  has  almost  invariably  supported 
Republican  candidates  for  public  oflice.  In  the  last  Presidential 
election  we  took  no  sides 

We  read  that  the  great  majority  of  newspapers  In  this  country 
p.re  against  your  candidacy  for  President,  that  the  press  is  almost 
solidly  arrayed  In  favor  of  Wlilkle  It  Is  true  that  we  have  not 
approved  of  many  of  your  advisers,  policies,  and  acts;  that  you  have 
cost  us  much  money,  time,  and  trouble  with  your  numerous  agen- 
cies Nevertheless,  here  is  one  usually  Republican  newspaper  that 
has  been  honestly  convinced  after  months  of  soul-searching  mqulry 
that  your  reelection  is  vital  to  our  country 

While  our  Influence  Is  necessarily  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of 
scu  h  Jersey,  perhaps  we  will  mean  more  than  that  to  your  can- 
didacy Perhaps  we  will  be  an  omen  of  good  luck  to  you.  a  talisman 
of  victory. 

For.  strangely  enough,  this  newspaper  has  never  backed  a  losing 
candidate.  Every  time  we  have  placed  our  stamp  of  editorial  ap- 
proval on  a  candidate  for  public  office — whether  he  be  Governor, 
Senator,  assemblyman,  sheriff,  mayor,  or  commissioner — he  has  been 
the  winner,  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  electorate 

We  have  nothing  against  Wendell  WlUkie.  We  don't  know  htm 
well  enough  to  dislike  him.  He  may  be  a  great  man.  But  we  don't 
knew 

And  we  do  know,  from  8  years  of  exp)erlence.  you.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  We  know  that  you  have  made  mistakes,  but  that  when 
you  made  mistakes  they  were  sincere  mistakes  in  an  effort  to  do 
good  But.  most  Important,  we  know  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
In  his  heart  has  the  Interest  of  the  little  man,  the  common  people. 

We  do  not  have  that  certainty  about  Wendell  Willkle.  While  his 
sincerity  may  be  as  great  as  Roosevelt's,  we  know  that  many  of  his 
Important  backers  are  men  we  distrust — big  men  with  little  regard 
for  iht^  man  In  the  street. 

It  is  a  time  when  all  Americans  who  love  their  liberty  should  come 
to  the  ultimate  decision  to  elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  for  another  4-year  term  as  a  guar- 
anty of  their  statiis  as  free  men  In  the  only  democracy  remaining  In 
the  world. 

It  Is  a  serious  decision  for  serious  times. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Th«  Edttoss.  Atlantic  Cmr  Daily  World. 


Roosevelt's  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  24.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last,  in  the  public  press 
and  here  in  Washington  is  an  editor  with  courage  enough 
to  accurately  describe  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  drive  to,  as 
one  of  his  supporters  said,   'remake  America." 

Time  and  again,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  in  many 
other  places,  from  1935  on,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Bainbridge  Colby.  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State. 
He  told  us  back  in  1934  that : 

So  completely  has  the  administration  turned  its  Interest  and 
Its  energies  away  from  business  recovery  that  it  Is  openly  charged, 
and  indeed  admitted,  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Immediate  advisers  are  not  desirous  of  business  revival, 
feeling  that  to  prolong  the  depression  will  produce  a  better 
psychological  background  for  the  prosecution  of  their  revolu- 
tionary designs.  The  overturn  of  our  Institutions.  Including  the 
Constltuuon.  U  their  avowed  goal. 


Now  comes  David  Lawrence,  who  puts  into  print  subsequent 
facts  showing  that  Colby  was  right. 

Lawrence  asks.  "What's  the  matter  with  American  busi- 
nessmen?"    I  ask.  "What's  tiie  matter  with  Lawrence?" 

Businessmen  for  the  last  3  years  have  been  kicked  around, 
persecuted  and  their  businesses  hampered  and  some  de- 
stroyed by  the  New  Deal  agencies — and  that  means  Roose- 
velt; particularly  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  writers  like  Lawrence?  They 
have  been  praising  the  New  Deal  and  they  are  only  awakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  revolution  is  about  to  gain 
full  fruition  under  the  guise  of  a  preparedness  program. 

These  newspapermen  begin  to  see  the  end  of  a  free  press, 
the  suppression  of  their  publications.  When  they  have  en- 
dured as  much  as  have  American  businessmen,  they  will  not 
be  asking,  "What's  the  matter  with  American  businessmen?" 
They  will  be  saying,  "God  forgive  us  for  our  own  inactivity; 
our   own   lack   of   outspoken   criticism    and    condemnation." 

Lawrence's  article,  in  the  September  27,  1940.  issue  of  the 
United  States  News,  is  as  follows: 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Whats  the  Matter  With  American  Businessmcn? — Timtditt  Has 
Replaced  Cour-ace  as  Business  Le.\ders  Remain  Silent  in  the 
Face  of  the  Most  Critical  Campaign  in  All  Our  History — Rights 
OF  Free  Speech  Are  Not  Curtailed  But  Business  Groups  Are 
Passive 

Tlie  time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  thLs  campaign. 
It  is  a  conte.st  between  two  schools  of  thought — the  group  which 
believes  in  totalitarian  regulation  of  everything  by  one-man  gov- 
ernment, and  the  group  which  still  believes  that  free  enterprise  in 
a  democracy  can  produce  economic  stability  for  America. 

Bus.nessmen  far  and  wide  say  they  believe  in  the  free-enterprise 
system.  They  rightly  express  fears  of  confiscation  which  is  em- 
bedded, not  in  the  words  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  New  Deal,  but 
in  the  regulations  arbitrarily  phrased  and  arbitrarily  administered 
by  appointees  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Businessmen  have  been  complaining  that  the  New  Deal  for  sev- 
eral years  has  stopped  the  wheels  of  production  and  has  prevented 
capital  flow  from  bringing  Jobs  to  the  unemployed  Businessmen 
privately  declare  their  sincere  conviction  that  with  our  heavy  tax 
load  and  misuse  of  governmental  funds  for  "pump  priming,  '  Amer- 
ica is  due  eventually  for  a  sad  day  of  reckoning. 

But  what  do  biisinessmen  do  about  it?  Yes.  they  wear  Willkle 
buttons  and  contribute  the  modest  sums  permitted  under  the 
Hatch  Act — modest  and  inflnilesimal  because  the  New  Deal  spends 
the  taxpayers'  billions  to  get  votes,  where  the  businessmen  are  per- 
mitted to  contribute  only  pennies. 

But  it  Isn't  money  that  is  needed  to  eliminate  from  public  power 
the  group  of  radicals  who  now  are  in  the  saddle.  It  is  simple, 
old-fashioned  courage.  It  Is  .sacrifice.  It  is  willingness  to  stand 
up  under  the  still  existent  constitutional  guaranties  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly  and  tell  everybody  within  hearing  of  one's  voice 
that  unless  America  turns  in  the  coming  election  from  the  dic- 
tatorship of  a  New  Deal  oligarchy,  it  will  find  itself  in  an  economic 
chaos  which  will  give  America  a  dictatorship  of  radicalism  far 
more  intensified  than  anything  the  United  States  has  ever  dreamed 
was  possible  In  this  free  land. 

LABOR  LT^IONS  WORK  ACTTVELT  FOR  TIiniD  TERM 

The  New  Deal  is  bent  on  confiscation  of  private  property  It 
extols  Government  ownership  and  control.  It  wants  to  put  America 
Into  the  war.  not  necessarUy  to  send  troops  overseas — It  has  proml-sed 
not  to  do  that — but  to  gain  complete  possession  of  all  Rovornmcntal 
force  so  as  to  be  able  to  commandeer  everything  and  confiscate 
anything  which  is  needed  to  complete  the  Roosevelt  revolution 
begun  in  1933  by  a  group  of  radical  advisers  in  whose  hands  the 
President  has  proved  to  be  a  puppet. 

Radical  labor  doesnt  remain  silent  In  this  campaign  Almost 
every  week  Now  Deal  henchmen,  working  in  and  among  the  officials 
of  labor  unions  in  the  A.  F  of  L..  manage  to  get  a  public  endors"- 
ment  of  the  third  term.  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  C.  I.  O  has  made  his 
bargain  with  Mr  Roosevelt.  The  C  I.  O.  wants  a  Labor  Board  per- 
sonnel favorable  to  its  viewijolnt  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  plans  to  comply 
So  the  C  I.  O  Is  swinging  Into  line  for  the  third  term. 

dictatorship   can    BE   PRr\ENTED   BT    BUSINESSMEN 

IT  labor  leaders  are  misleading  workers  and  telling  them  that  they 
can  count  on  paitisan  and  biased  courts  and  tribunals  as  long  as 
Mr  Roosevelt  is  President,  isn't  it  about  time  that  American  busi- 
nessmen told  the  workers  the  truth,  namely,  that  such  a  course 
can  only  lead  to  disunity  and  a  paralysis  of  our  whole  economic 
system  when  we  need  unity  for  national  defense? 

Why  are  businessmen  so' reticent  in  this  campaign?  Can  anybody 
recall  in  recent  weeks  a  single  speech  of  importance  by  any  out- 
standing industrialist  or  manager  of  any  large  enterprise  urgine  the 
public  to  support  Wendell  Willkle? 

If  businessmen  really  believe  that  Willkle  sincerely  stands  for  the 
free-enterprise  system  and   that  Roosevelt  does  not,  Is  there  any 
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good  reas.on  why  btislnef^emen  should  not  talk  to  their  workers,  their 
friends,  their  fellow  citizens  In  every  community  In  the  land  and 
tell  them  so?  Of  what  are  businessmen  afraid?  Of  New  Deal  dia- 
tribes against  busincs.smen  for  allegedly  trying  to  coerce  the 
workers?  Undoubtedly  there  are  here  and  there  tactless  employers 
who  Will  u->i  coercive  phrasts  or  who  will  lose  thcir-heads  and  make 
threats.  There  arc  tactless  labor  leaders  who  do  and  say  the  same 
sort  of  thing. 

But  American  bu.sinessmen  as  a  whole  can  be  trusted  to  express 
In  common-sense  terms  their  understanding  of  what  we  need— 
an  efficient  and  effective  American  economic  system— a  syatem  that 
will  protect  the  savings  of  th?  thrifty  and  prevent  men.  women, 
and  children  from  going  hungry  when  the  dollar  of  Americas 
wage  earners  becomes  worthless  in  Its  power  to  purchase  the 
neceSTiiies  of  life. 

In  Europe,  businessmen  were  cowed  into  submission  by  dictator- 
ships and  so  were  the  wurkers.  Today  American  bvisineysmen  can 
prevent  dictatorship  by  standing  up  and  bpeaking  their  minds. 
They  will  risk  only  a  bit  of  abuse  by  the  new  dealers,  and  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  ccuiageous  men  have  ever  feared. 

Are  American  businesbmen  aware  of  the  dangers  that  face  this 
country  If  a  nomination  obtained  by  Illicit  use  of  governmental 
power  now  gives  the  United  States  a  thiid-tcrm  President?  Is 
there  any  irudition  or  any  constitutional  guaranty  which  is  safe 
when  a  group  of  men  holding  public  power  believes  that  the  end 
justifies  tl;e  means  and  that  personal  an^.bitlon  must  be  placed 
above  tradition  and  custom? 

No  better  exposition  cf  the  case  against  President  Roosevelt  could 
have  been  written  than  that  which  the  New  York  Times,  the  great- 
est newspaper  in  America,  gave  its  readers  on  the  morning  of 
Tliursday.  September  19  Tlie  Times  is  not  a  Republican  paper. 
It  feupported  Roosevelt  In  1932  and  again  In  1936.  when  the  businefs 
and  financial  community  in  New  York  was  hostile  to  a  second  term. 
The  Times  is  a  Democratic  paper  by  tradition.  It  now  asks  its 
readers  to  support  Wendell  Willkie.  and  it  gives  three  columns  of 
well-reascned  argument  telling  why.  It  is  an  editorial  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  voter  In  every  Slate  in  the  Union,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  businessman  should  not  reprint  it 
and  send  it  to  his  workers,  his  customers,  his  friends,  and  his 
neighbors. 

ONE-MAN    RULE.    NATIONAL   TJNITT    THE    BIG    ISSUES 

There  is  no  rea.son  why  businessmen  should  not  call  mass  meetings 
of  their  employees— not  on  their  own  factory  preraises— but  In 
public  halls 

These  meetings  should  not  be  addressed  by  employers  as  such  but 
as  Americans  who  have  much  In  common  with  their  fellow  citizens 
and  who  believe  that  in  time  of  crisis  it  Is  necessary  to  speak  out 
frankly,  by  every  lawful  means.  In  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  faces  the  American  constitutional  and  economic  system  if  the 
principle  of  one-man  rule  is  allowed  to  get  its  foothold. 

Whatever  admiration  a  voter  may  have  for  Roosevelt  as  a  man, 
whatever  gratitude  a  voter  may  have  for  various  checks  sent  him  by 
the  admlnislrntlon.  the  simple  question  is  whether  America  can 
protect  herself  in  a  world  of  war  by  having  unity  and  Industrial 
eiacicncy  or  by  addin?  fuel  to  the  fires  of  disunity  and  breaking 
down  the  economic  system  which  Is  so  vital  to  defense  preparations 
and  the  safety  of  our  men   women,  and  children. 

FREE     ELECTIONS     ARE     ESSENTIAL     TO     DEMOCRACY 

The  administration  has  been  unscrupulous  In  Its  use  of  propa- 
ganda and  misleading  statements  about  defense. 

It  has  failed  to  build  up  our  defenses,  preferring  political  ex- 
pediency at  every  turn  to  the  American  welfnre. 

It  has  brought  zealots  and  class  partisans  Into  public  ofJlce. 

It  has  forsaken  the  rules  of  fair  play  and  morality  in  administer- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land 

It  has  converted  the  courts  Into  vehicles  of  political  chicanery. 

It  has  wasted   public  money. 

It  has  weakened  th.>  fiscal  structure  of  the  Nation,  and  disrupted 
industry's  prcductlve  processes. 

It  has  preached  hate  and  class  war. 

It  has  forfeited  Its  right  to  the  term  "liberal"  and  has  utilized 
every  device  of  reaclicnaiy  politics  and  reactionary  government  to 
gain  power 

Let  American  businessmen.  American  civic  leaders,  responsible 
beads  of  fraternal,  prciessional  and  trade  organizations  exercise  their 
rights  as  citlaens  to  urge  the  candidate  of  their  choice.  We  can- 
not have  a  free  election  if  any  grcup  is  afraid  to  speak  cut  and  plead 
with  Its  members  or  its  friends  to  listen  to  sensible  exposition  of 
campaign  arguments. 

Wendell  Willkle  Is  today  a  lone  camp-^lgner  A  timid  Republican 
group  in  Congress  gives  him  little  aid,  preferring  the  cautio'is  of 
political  restraint.  They  too.  are  governed  by  a  fear  of  getting  their 
fingers  burned  in  the  fray.  They  must  get  Into  the  battle  aggres- 
sively now. 

Wendell  Willkle  won  his  nomination  as  he  will  win  this  election, 
by  being  furthr:ght  and  outspoken,  by  being  frank  and  honest,  and 
above  all.  by  nfu.sing  to  be  afraid  of  the  combat  itself.  May  Ameri- 
can businessmen  fnke  a  lesson  from  the  man  who  almost  alone  won 
the  nomination,  but  who  must  now  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  his  active  supporters  If  he  Is  to  achieve  vic- 
tory for  American  freedom  and  responsible  individualism. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  EMIL  E.  HOLMES 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  folloviing  statement  of 
Emil  E.  Holme.s,  national  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  the  World  War,  regarding  H.  R.  10113: 

I  am  glad  to  accept  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  Congress- 
man John  G.  Alexander  in  bringing  before  the  Nation  H.  R.  10113. 
a  bill  to  create  a  home-defense  force.  Congressman  Alexander  has 
letters  from  most  of  the  Governors  dealing  with  this  measure.  The 
State  executives  provide  some  objections. 

1  That  Federal  control  of  the  home-defense  forces  would  de- 
stroy State  rights.  This  has  net  been  Its  intent  and  could  without 
much  difficulty  be  overcome.  The  fact  that  Federal  supervision 
and  not  control,  except  in  event  of  an  emergency  bo  declared  by 
act  of  Congress,  should  and  v.ould  provide  the  benefits  of  a  war- 
risk  Insurance  for  members  of  the  home-defense  forces.  It  would 
also  provide  a  much  more  systematized  and  far-reaching  care  for 
the  disabled  Some  very  sad  cases  came  cut  of  the  home-defense  • 
forces  in  the  World  War,  and  the  care  provided  by  State  organiza- 
tions was  inadequate. 

2.  One  Governor  suggests  service  by  home-defense  groups  with- 
out pay.  Modern  warfare,  however,  shows  that  the  home  organi- 
zations may.  In  fact,  be  the  deciding  factor;  certainly  the  fall  of 
France  is  directly  attributable  to  a  weak  home  defense.  This  has 
been  the  situation  In  all  countries  which  have  been  taken  over  by 
other  powers  in  the  last  2  years.  Any  milltarj-  authority  will  agree 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  a  greater  danger  from  within  than 
from  without,  and  ihat  perhaps  its  most  important  arm  of  defense 
will  be  the  home-defense  reserves. 

3.  Organl7ation  of  the  home-defense  forces  under  the  supervision 
of  Federal  military  experts  will  remove  the  d.anger  of  such  home- 
defense  forces  being  used  as  the  storm  troopers  of  ambitious  State 
authorities.  My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  undertaken  organi- 
zation of  a  home-defense  force,  and  it  is  highly  debatable  whether 
there  Is  Stnte  legislative  authority  for  such  action. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  tlie  unanimous  expressions  of  a  need 
for  a  highly  trained  home-defense  force;  it  Is  likewise  a  generally 
accepted  fact  that  such  forces  are  to  be  faced  with  a  clever  and 
most  dangerous  opposition.  Can  It  be  asking  too  much,  that 
seasoned  veterans  be  given  preference  In  this  Important  task,  or 
are  the  Members  of  Crngress  going  to  let  a  condition  In  the  de- 
fenses exUt.  comparable  to  that  now  existing  between  States,  en 
the  question  of  Interstate  commerce?  Anyone  can  discover  for 
himself  in  a  very  brief  study  of  trade  barriers  set  up  by  States 
that  those  authorities  cannot  be  trusted  In  a  national  emergency 
and  to  carry  out  duties  of  the  nature  the  home-defense  forces  will 
face.    It  requires  national  unity  of  the  highest  order. 

Emil  E.  Holmes. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  24.  1040 


ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  GEN    WILLIAM  C    RIVERS.  UNITED  ST^ATES 

ARMY,  RETIRED 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army,  retired, 
on  station  WEVU.  September  19,  1940: 

These  is  confused  thinking  about  our  national  defense  at  times 
because  some  of  those  who  study  the  question  do  so  with  the  aid  of 
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the  ordinary  Mercator  maps  used  In  our  atlases.  Mcrcator  maps 
are  distorted  for  some  areas  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  to  both 
the  distances  and  directions  A  more  accurate  aid  is  a  glolje.  Take 
In  your  hands  even  a  10-cent  globe  and  look  at  the  United  States. 
You  see  our  geographical  position  and  our  strategic  situation. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  our  national  defense. 
This  IS  because  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
Also.  I  wore  the  uniform  for  47  years.  After  graduating  at  West 
Point  I  was  in  all  cur  wars  for  about  the  last  50  years.  These 
Included  the  later  red  Indian  troubles  in  the  West,  Santiago  in 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Prance.  In  France  I  had  a  battle  com- 
mand In  all  our  major  combats. 

I  im  al^^o  glad  to  talk  about  our  national  defense  because  of  the 
wide  circulation  of  an  article  In  Harpers  mr.igazine  for  August. 
The  article  was  written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  and  its  title  is 
"Wanted:  A  Plan  for  Defense."  Baldwin  speaks  as  th'  ugh  we  have 
no  plan  for  defen.se.  He  »ays  "that  neither  ihe  results  achieved  nor 
the  programs  planned  meet  our  drfen.se  needs."  On  the  contrary, 
I  assert  that  we  have  an  excellent  and  comprehen.sive  plan  for 
defense.  Baldwin  admits — I  use  his  wora.^i — that  "It  is  obvious  that 
the  funds  appropriated  for  defense  in  the  pa.st  7  y?ars  have  not 
been  poured  down  a  rat  hole;  it  Is  aLso  cbvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Rooscvolt  has  done  more  for  defense  than  any 
other  administration  since  the  World  War." 

One  of  Mr  Baldwin's  major  complaints  is  "cur  defense  program 
mu^t  be  based  on  the  starkest  sort  of  reality."  Now.  I  have  been  in 
a  Rjod  many  campaigns  and  battles.  But  I  have  never  seen  an 
ordtT  for  a  battle  or  a  directlvf  for  a  campaign  that  was  based  on 
stark  reality.  A  battle  order  is  based  on  a  com-mander's  estimate  of 
the  situation  Any  commander  who  writes  an  order  for  battle  is 
obliged  to  assume  much  concerning  the  exact  locations  cf  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  and  the  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  enemy  forces. 
Similarly  the  President  and  Congress  at  Washington  are  compelled 
to  base  our  program  for  defense  partly  on  the  facts  we  know  and 
partly  on  suppositions  and  assumptions.  We  know  our  general  for- 
eign policy  We  also  know,  as  Baldwin  states,  that  we  plan  cur 
defense  policy  to  include  any  aggre.^sion  in  this  hemisphere  on  the 
part  of  a  victorious  Germiny.  Wc  miist  plan  against  the  gravest 
^  danger  which  seems  possible.  Wc  are  obliged  to  assume  in  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  defense  that  a  victorious  Germany  will  have 
Italy's  aid  and  that  Germany  may  be  in  possession  of  Britain's  fleet 
President  Rccsevelt  gave  an  excellent  definition  of  defense  in  his 
letter  of  January  28,  1938.  to  Congress.  He  said.  "Adequate  national 
defense  means  that  for  the  protection  not  only  of  our  coasts  but 
also  of  our  co.mmunltles  'ar  removed  from  the  coast  we  must  keep 
any  potential  enemy  several  hundred  miles  away  from  our  conti- 
nental limits."  Baldwin  says,  'There  can  be  and  is  virtual  unanimity 
cf  public  opinion  on  hemibpherc  defense,  which  is  simply  a  strate- 
gic way  of  describing  the  Monroe  Doctflne  '"  Baldwin  gives  an 
excellent  outline  and  description  cf  what  hemisphere  defense  calls 
for  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pac'flc.  Also  concerning  cur  need 
for  b:ises  and  harbors  other  than  those  In  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Navy  is  cur  first  line  of  defense.  And  that  an 
excellent  air  force  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  effective 
power  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  Army  Also  that  at  present  we  require 
a  much  larger  Army  for  defer.dirg  our  harbors  and  coasts  and  for 
possible  expeditionary  forces  to  outlying  places. 

Laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress  and  r:ppropriatlons  made  or 
authorized  for  doubling  the  Navy  and  greatly  increasing  the  Marine 
Corps  The  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  are  being  also 
doubled  Our  protective  mobilization  plan  provides  for  a  force. 
Including  the  Army  and  National  Guard,  cf  1.2C0.000  men  within  the 
next  6  or  8  months.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  manufactur- 
ing the  necessnry  airplanes,  arms,  tanks,  artillery— all  the  equip- 
ment for  the  l;irge  Army.  Also  for  building  shelter  or  quarters  lor 
the  troops.  The  Army  has  been  in  the  field  maneuvering  for  the 
past  year  The  National  Guard  is  being  called  out  for  continuous 
service  in  the  field  in  order  to  improve  the  training  and  discipline  of 
the   units 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we  should  not  prepare  to  fight  an 
enemy  on  cur  own  borders  or  shores.  Also  that  we  should  not  send 
the  Army  or  Navy  to  flght  In  Europe  or  in  Asia.  In  the  Pacific  our 
excellent  defensive  line  runs  from  the  Aleutians,  in  Alaika.  to 
Hawn.l.  and  on  down  to  the  Canal  at  Panama  In  the  Atlantic  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  eight  bases  gives  us  a  defensive  line  from 
Newfoundland  down  to  the  shoulder  of  South  America  Th  s  gen- 
eral line  is  several  hundred  miles  from  our  coasts  These  new  bases 
guard  the  Ave  passes  which  enter  the  Caribbean  from  the  Atlantic 
Three  recent  measures  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  our  defense 
.  are  the  new  law  for  selective  conscription  of  soldiers,  the  acqu.sition 
of  the  eight  new  bases  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  authorization  by 
Congress  of  the  $500,000,000  to  the  Federal  authority  which  is 
allowed  to  use  such  funds  in  developing  cur  trade  with  the  South 
American  nations 

Dt fending  all  the  Americas  Is  a  colossal  task.  The  shoulder  of 
S(U'h  America  Is  much  nearer  Africa  than  It  i.s  to  Charleston.  S  C 
The  shoulder  cf  South  America  Is  nearer  to  Africa  than  it  i.s  to  cur 
new  ba-^e  in  Puerto  Rico.  However,  we  have  a  new  base  in  South 
America.  British  Guiana.  In  a  military  sense  defending  the  Amer- 
icas means  in  the  first  place  working  with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  the  effort  to  aid  them  and  unify  them  so  that  they  may 
defend  themselves.  We  mu  t  al.so  take  more  effective  steps  to 
Improve  cultural  relations  with  the  other  American  nations  to  the 
Bou'h  of  us 

I  conclude  with  urging  two  thing?  of  great  Importance  to  defense 

--^....Jllrst.  Congress  cupht  to  carry  cut  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Willkie  by 

p&ss:nK  a  law  to  create  a  s.ngie  Department  of  National  Defensp 


under  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense  Three  civilian  A5sl.«tant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  would  be  In  charge  of  the  three  coequal 
armed  branches — the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Corps  A  small 
college  of  national  defense  would  naturally  form  a  part  of  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense — a  place  where  a  few  officers 
of  all  the  armed  services  could  meet  for  common  study,  with  a  few 
civilian  officials  of  the  State,  Labor,  and  Treasury  Departments 
The  part  of  the  unified  and  homogeneous  Air  Corps  asigned  to  the 
Navy  should  be  under  Navy  command  and  orders  for  duty  and 
training  all  the  time  in  peace.  Similarly,  for  that  part  of  the  Air 
Corps  with  the  Army— It  should  be  under  Army  command  all  the 
time  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

Another  thing  of  importance  for  our  dcfen.«e  Is  the  American 
Fleet  should  be  safely  east  of  the  Canal  at  Panama.  This  is  made 
more  important  by  our  obtaining  the  new  bases  in  the  west  At- 
lantic. The  fleet  seems  now  to  be  immobilized  out  at  Hawaii, 
several  thousand  miles  distance  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

More  than  5  000  of  the  some  20.178  Japanese  residents  of  the 
Philippines,  among  the  16.000.000  Filipinos,  have  returned  to  Japan 
since  the  start  of  the  China  war.  Several  Interesting  illusions 
often  come  up  about  the  Far  East  One  Is  the  idea  that— even 
with  the  colossal  sum  proposed.  f35O.GO0.0O0.  Guam  and  Wake 
Islands — both  in  the  western  Pacific  and  in  the  midst  of  numbers 
of  Japanese  islands— can  be  made  tenable  fortifications.  All  we 
can  make  there  are  two  salients,  distant,  lonely,  and  untenable 
salients  We  buy  tin  In  Europe  and  America — from  those  who 
have  smelters  to  which  they  take  the  ore  they  get  In  the  Nether- 
land  East  Indies  or  In  other  parts  of  the  world  Rubber  we  buy 
from  men  who  have  stocks  of  it  in  Singapore.  Liverpool,  or  other 
markets  for  rubber  We  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  send  ships  by 
the  Atlantic  to  actually  haul  rubber  and  tin  from  Java.  We  need 
not  send  by  way  of  Japan  at  all  Then  the  cooperation  in  the  Far 
East  with  the  British  Fleet  We  all  know  Britain  has  had  no 
capital  ships  east  of  the  M.^ditvrranean  since  the  Agadlr  explosion 
in  Morocco  in  1911.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  peoples  who  live  in 
eastern  Asia  will  settle  the  future  of  eastern  Asia— what  President 
Roosevelt  called  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Far  East. 

ADMIRAL   LEAHY  S   OPINION 

Admiral  William  D  Leahy  gave  to  the  committees  of  Congress  2 
years  ago  his  Judgment  m  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  we  have  had  In  40  vears  His  opinion  was 
definite  and  em.phatic,  as  follows:  "The  Navy  which  America  now 
has  and  the  Navy  which  it  will  have  wh^n  It  is  increased  bv  the 
authority  in  this  bill  will  be  seriously  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines  I  said  it  would  nquire  at 
least  three  times  this  amount  of  increase  of  our  Navy,  and  I  doubt 
If  we  could — tend  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines — with  three  times 
the  increase  " 

The  Admiral  said  also:  "The  defensive  line  cf  the  American  Navy 
at  the  present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa,  and  to  the  Panama  Cinal   ' 

The  following  brief  quotations  are  from  Piofessor  Griswold's  able 
art'cle  in  Harpers  for  August,  on  Our  Policv  in  the  Far  E^st : 
"We  have  failed,  as  a  people  and  a  Nation,  todl-scover  In  the  Far 
East  a  region  of  vital  interest  to  our  strategic  security  and  domestic 
welfare."  And  "Geography  Is  perhaps  the  strongest  deterministic 
agent  in  international  relations  " 

Dr  Griswold  believes  there  is  reason  for  trying  to  Improve  our 
relations  with  Japan.  Also,  that  there  exists  a  reasonable  basis  for 
such  action. 

NEW    TREATY    AD\^SKD 

My  own  conviction  Is -after  10  consecutive  years'  service  with 
the  Philippine  Government— that  we  ought  to  make  with  Japan 
a  new  treaty  of  trade  and  friendship  That  the  treaty  should 
contain  clauses  indicating  Japan's  interest  in  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  after  1946  Japan  will  not  try  to 
annex  the  republic  of  the  Philippines  She  will  not  make  a  divi- 
sion of  her  fleet  and  armies  with  Soviet  Russia  so  near  at  the 
north.  Many  Japanese  have  left  the  Philippines  to  return  to  Japan 
since  the  start  of  the  war  In  China  In  any  event  Japan  will 
have  much  of  the  trade  with  the  Philippines  Japan  has  not  the 
power  or  the  desire  to  attack  the  United  States  The  distances 
are   too  great 

I  hope  the  Filipinos  will  obtain  the  Independence  they  have  so 
long  desired  and  which  we  have  so  long  promised  them  I  have 
affection  and  admiration  fcr  the  Filipino  people  But  their  country 
s  too  far  from  my  country  for  continued  political  relations  The 
L"fJ  A*",^  »  "^'^  °^  g«)gTaphy  is  that  we  should  control  from  the 
m.d-Atlantlc  westward  to  the  mid-Pacific,  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
^^^'^''^  I  ^^  endeavor  to  maintain  a  Na%'y  large  enough  to  try  to 
^nt'JfA'^'r/"^,^""'.',?'^  Philippines,  and'to  lid  the  defens?  ot 
South  America    it  will  fetch  financial  ruin  to  my  own  country 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Filipinos  no  longer  desire  inde- 
^h'^  m"^^^?  '"■^  erroneous.  Thej  are.  I  believe,  put  out  bv  people 
who  dPsire  our  permanent  control  of  and  re.sponslbillty"  for  the 
distant   Philippines. 

iJ^I''^F'^^^^^i^^  '^^°  ^'^""J  Manila,  says  on  page  300  of  his  book 
Inside  Asia,  that  In  his  opinion  the  sugar  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines oppose  Independence  for  the  Filipinos 

«»!^r/  f^^'^TT^  at  Manila  desire  to  continue  sending  their  costly 
sugar  to  the  United  States  free  cf  all  duty.  Such  a  practice  would 
be  asjatn^t  the  interests  cf  the  farmers  in  mai.v  of  our  own  States 

Press  reports  give  account  of  several  unusual  public  addresses  by 
President  Quezon  Mr  Quezon  is  said  to  have  declared  that  politlciU 
?^J  f"  '^^  "°^  needed  in  a  democracy;  that  they  should  be  abol- 
ished.    President  Quezon  has  been  voted  by  the  Assembly    at  his 
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request,  many  great  additional  powers  over  the  liberties  of  individ- 
uals and  over  trade,  commerce,  labor,  and  other  unusual  "emergency" 
powers.  The  Filipino  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  publicly  stated  Its 
tielief  that  this  Is  an  unmistakable  sign  that  the  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  desires  totalitarianism  "for  the  Philippines.  I  recol- 
lect recommending  that  Philippine  independence  be  granted  on 
July  4.  1940,  when  I  testiflcd  before  the  Tydlngs  Insular  Committee 
In  March  1939  Continuation  of  trade  prlvl!eges  ought  to  be  at  the 
same  time  granted  the  FlMpincs  for  ceveral  years. 

I  very  greatly  doubt  Baldwin's  statement  m  hljs  Harper's  article — 
that  "Our  ofllrers  stand  too  much  upcn  fjorap  and  prerogatives  of 
rank."  A  few  cfflcers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  may  be  so  afflicted,  but 
not  many.  You  can  find  a  few  men  to  afflicted  in  any  profession — 
among,  say.  lawyers,  Judges,  Journalists,  and  eo  on. 


Let  Us  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  I  ov 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  of  my  discus- 
sions; I  have  referred  to  the  "unseen  rulers."  "world  union," 
"world  povemmrnts."  and  back-door  executive  advisers  who 
have  been  puidinR  the  hand  which  is  writing  death  to  the 
Republic;  and.  having  writ,  disappear  in  their  temples  of  gold 
in  "New  Jerusalem,  New  York." 

It  Ls  of  these  and  others  I  shall  now  speak  in  an  attempt  to 
place  them  correctly  in  the  picture  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  people  to  whom  I  shall  refer  are  parasitic,  and.  like  a 
parasite,  they  ultimately  destroy  the  host  upon  which  they 
have  hved  and  grown  fat.  Sunlight  is  bactericidal,  and 
under  its  rays  microbia  die.  I  shall  turn  such  light  upon 
those  who  are  boring  through  the  ramparts  of  our  Republic 
and  who  are  engaged  in  insidious  destruction  of  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Government,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  writing  this 
article,  and  in  the  words  of  St.  John.  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  were  interested 
in  Britain,  and  in  the  return  of  the  United  States  as  a 
colony  to  England.  Both  of  them  hoj>ed  this  reunion  could 
be  accomplished  by  educating  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Rhodes  hoped  that  this  education  of  American  youth  could 
be  accomplished,  as  he  said,  "Under  the  spires  of  Oxford"; 
and  to  aid  in  such  education  Mr.  Rhodes  endowed  scholar- 
ships in  Engli>h  universities  in  order  to  education  Americans 
in  English  mannerisms,  egotism,  and  snobbery. 

Upon  successful  graduation  in  these  perquisites,  many  of 
the  students  were  placed  in  the  very  best  positions  to  carry 
on  the  woik  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  That  work,  as  you  know,  was 
to  destroy  nationalism  and  faith  in  our  own  Government, 
to  belittle  America  and  our  people,  while  praising  England; 
to  disparage  our  Republic  and  its  government,  while  acclaim- 
ing the  House  of  Lords. 

The  first  organizations  to  promote  reunion  were  strictly 
\nglo-Saxon  and  therefore  unfavorable  or  cold  toward  the 
\siatic  and  Mongoloid  Jews.  This,  of  course,  was  correct 
and  their  business,  for  the  Jews  are  not  Europeans;  they  are 
Asiatics  and  of  a  Mongoloid  racial  mixture.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, however,  that  these  groups  were  pro-British  and  alco 
cool  toward  this  Republic  and  all  it  represents.  It  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  who  ignore  the 
Constitution  or  constitutional  government.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  individual  membership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  federation. 
I  deplore,  instead,  its  un-American  principles;  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  such  principles  and  failure  to  appreciate  our  own 
Government  that  I  oppose  these  organizations. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear:  The  Anglo-Saxon  Federa- 
tion is,  as  near  as  I  know,  what  the  name  implies— Anglo- 
Saxon.  pro-British,  anti-internationalistic.  and  anti-Ameri- 
can. It  is  because  of  this  that  international  Jewry  is  now 
coming  out  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation. 


Tlie  British-Israel  Federation  is  an  entirely  different 
movement,  for  while  it  presumes  to  be  a  Christian  move- 
ment, it  is  in  reality  a  subversive,  un-American  movement, 
financed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  world  government. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  ambition,  similar  to  that  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  was  also  to  bring  about  reunion  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire — and  his  idea  was  also  to  accomplish 
this  by  education,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of 
his  predecessor.  In  order  that  this  may  be  clear  to  you.  I 
shall  quote  from  A  Look  Ahead,  the  last  chapter  in  his  book 
Triumphant  Democracy. 

Time  may  dispel  many  pleasing  lllu^^lors  and  destroy  many  noble 
drrams.  but  it  shall  never  shake  my  belief  that  the  wound  cau.sed 
by  th°  wholly  unlocked  for  and  undeslred  separation  of  the 
mother  from  licr  child  Is  not  to  bleed  forever. 

Let  men  say  what  they  will,  therefore.  I  say  that  as  surely  as 
the  sun  In  the  heavens  once  shone  upon  Britain  and  America 
united,  so  surely  Is  It  one  morning  to  rise,  shine  upon,  and  greet 
again  "The  Re-unlte"d  States,"  "Tlie  British-American  Union." 

Mr.  Caincgie.  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  wa<=  intensely  pro-British, 
and  his  fondest  desire  was — as  the  quotation  shows — to  re- 
unite the  United  States  with  the  British  Empire.  It  was  to 
accmpli.sh  this  that  Mr.  Carnegie  created  well-financed  en- 
dowments, so  that  there  would  be  sufiicient  money  to  carry 
out  his  plan. 

The  point  which  we  should  bear  in  mind,  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Carnegie  money  was  to  be  employed — and  that 
was  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  Goverrunent  of  this 
Republic. 

This  attitude,  cf  course,  is  perfectly  normal  in  Cecil 
Rhodes,  because  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  made  his 
money  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not  so  easily  under- 
standable in  Carnegie,  for  he,  while  he  might  have  been  a 
British  subject,  made  his  money  in  the  United  States  and 
should,  therefore,  have  been  loyal  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  his  wealth. 

The  point  wliich  all  of  us  must  remember  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Carnegie  endowments  were  created  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  money  was  employed  to  exchange 
British  for  American  traditions,  in  order  to  destroy  patriot- 
ism in  our  people. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we  need  no  better  evidence 
than  the  literature  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
This  literature  is  filed  in  all  Carnegie  libraries,  and  therefore 
accessible  to  the  public.  I  have  examined  the  titles  and 
authorship  of  many  of  these  articles,  and  I  cannot  find  one 
which  cut  and  out  defends  the  principles  of  this  Republic, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
real  Carnegie  plan  has  gone  far  afield  from  that  held  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  h;mself.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  cosmopolitan  make-up  of  the  various  oflScers.  members 
on  the  boards  of  trustees,  directors,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  himself  an  internationalist, 
favorably  disposed  toward  Britain,  it  is  true,  but  particularly 
toward  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the  so-called  Federal 
Union,  Inc.  It  is  such  literature  which  is  now  found  in  the 
public  libraries,  and  it  is  not  only  subversive  but  is  in 
reality  the  very  cause  for  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  educational  system.  No  country  can  survive  when 
its  ideals  are  destroyed,  and  ours  are  steadily  being  under- 
mined by  the  Carnegie  literature.  Surely  no  one  will  dis- 
agree with  me,  when  I  say  that  literature  which  belittles 
our  own  Government  is  not  in  the  common  defense,  or  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  but  is  instead  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles  of  our  Government. 

The  Carnegie  endowments  and  financial  aid  may  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  a  bribe  paid  to  seal  the  lips  of  those 
who  should  warn  the  people  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  the 
acceptance  of  Carnegie  donations. 

About  250  beneficiaries  are  listed  in  the  1935  edition  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  report.  This  list  includes  prac- 
tically the  whole  educational  field,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  It  includes  universities,  colleges,  medical  schools, 
churches,  social  organizations,  public  libraries,  and  many 
other   special   organizations,  for   example:    $50,000   to   the 
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American  Bar  Association.  $50,000  to  the  National  Occupa- 
ticnal  Conference.  $538,000  to  the  American  Law  Institute, 
$50,000  to  the  Brocking.s  Institution,  $20,000  to  the  Church 
Peace  Union.  $130,500  to  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia, 
$24,000  to  the  Commission  of  Interracial  Cooperation;  and 
so  the  list  goes  on  in  the  various  fields  of  regular  and 
subversive  education.  On  the  face  of  it.  as  listed,  this  may 
look  all  above  board  and  is  no  doubt  so  held  by  many  of 
the  beneficiaries.  It  is  quite  likely  that  only  a  few  of  the 
endowees  consider  the  ultimate  aims  of  Carnegie  and  the 
result  of  the  Carneg.e  propaganda. 

Let  us  now.  m  all  sense  of  fairness,  evaluate  the  Carnegie 
activities  in  their  true  light.  To  do  that,  we  must  first  of  all 
begin  with  the  principles  stated  by  Carnegie  himself — which 
were  to  restore  the  United  States  as  a  colony  of  the  British 
Emp.re.  In  the  second  place,  wf  must  evaluate  the  Carnegie 
plan  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  He 
has  been  a  servant  to  the  British  Crown  ever  since  he  assumed 
office  as  director  of  this  Carnegie  propaganda  to  undermine 
America.  He  is  still  a  servant  to  the  same  power,  but  has 
added  another  fetish  to  his  worship,  namely,  the  star  of 
David.  In  this  dual  capacity,  he  cannot  and  is  not  operating 
in  the  interest  of  our  Government,  but  is  instead,  as  his  own 
statements  clearly  prove,  engaged  in  subversion  of  our  Gov- 
emiTient.  by  his  failure  to  support  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Butler  does  not  hesitate  in  his  advocacy  of  our  abandon- 
Ir-g  cur  sovereign  status  as  a  nation  to  become  a  mere  cog  in 
the  contemplated  international  world  government.  He  advo- 
cates this  openly  in  his  speeches;  so  it  is  not  simply  a  state- 
ment made  by  me.  but  is  instead  a  position  which  he  has  tr.ken 
him-self,  of  hl.s  own  free  will  and  accord.  I  w.sh  to  say,  in 
fairne.-*.^  to  Dr.  Butler,  that  I  do  not  criticize  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  I  do  criticize  and  deplore  hi.s  principles — which  are 
un-American  and  foreign  to  our  form  of  government. 

Our  Nation  is  threatened  today  by  a  group  of  men.  who  bc- 
CiiUM'  of  the.r  poHii.on  in  public,  political,  .sotJal,  and  private 
life,  are  not  crltictz<'d  for  th'.'lr  subversive  activltiea.  I  shall 
try  to  place  them  In  (heir  proper  position,  relative  to  their 
Interest  in  the  present  war,  which  is  now  raging  in  Eurcpe.  by 
divLsion  in  three  groups:  The  flrst  group  i.s  composed  of  tho.se 
who  are  favorable  to  England;  the  second  group  is  composed 
cf  those  who  for  personal  reason*  hate  Hitler:  and  the  third 
group  is  ccmposed  of  an  admixture  of  both — or  those  who  ex- 
pect to  make  a  harvest  out  of  th?  present  war. 

It  is  these  three  groups  which  are  now  undermining  Amer- 
ica, and  it  Is  they  who  are  clamoring  for  war.  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  these  three  groups  will 
enlist  or  even  register  on  October  16.  If  they  do  enlist,  they 
will  be  far  removed  from  the  actual  fl?ld  of  combat. 

It  is  a  certain  select  few  in  these  three  groups  who  own  and 
control  the  national  press,  rsdio.  cinema,  newsstands,  and 
informative  distribution  of  news,  who  know  l)etter  than  any- 
one else  that  control  of  gold  gives  them  the  power  to  buy  and 
sell  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

These  people  recognize  the  power  of  the  press,  so  they  buy 
it.  because  absolute  control  of  the  news  is  essential  to  their 
success.  This  ownership  is  first  to  protect  themselves;  sec- 
ond, to  keep  truth  from  the  people:  third,  to  falsify  all  in- 
formation in  order  to  deceive  and  confuse  public  opinion: 
and  fourth,  to  instill  and  disseminate  untruths  against  those 
whom  they  wish  to  destroy.  It  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  that  be  a  friendly  nation  or  patriotic  citizens.  The 
only  thingthat  matters  is  whether  or  not  any  statement  of 
fact  threaten^  those  who  have  bought  themselves  to  power 
by  the  use  of  public  money,  gold,  and  credits. 

There  is  nothing  that  hurts  our  Nation  so  much  today  as 
press  control.  But  such  control  is  imperative  to  those  who 
are  undermining  America:  for  their  protection  lies  in  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  in  complete  suppression  of  any  infor- 
mation which  may  shed  light  upon  their  double  dealing  and 
intrigue.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  when  the  daily  press — 
and  I  include  all  of  the  controlled  press  and  certain  broad- 
casters— Join  hands  in  an  effort  to  suppress  one  or  two  per- 
sons, it  is  not  because  such  individuals  lie.  it  is  b-^cause  they 
aie  telling  the  truth.    When  these  monetary  interests  can- 


not succeed  in  this  .suppression  by  leeritimate  methods,  acci- 
dents often  befall  those  who  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  whose  interest  lies  in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
instead  of  personal  glory.  To  date  they  have  been  successful 
in  these  assassinations,  but  the  day  will  come  when  aroused 
American  patriotic  people  will  drive  these  enemies  of  the 
United  States  from  their  temples  of  evil  intrigue. 

If  there  were  some  way  to  expose  these  international  rack- 
eteers and  to  reveal  them  as  they  really  are,  not  one  of  them 
would  be  in  power  a  month  after  such  exposure.  They  seem 
to  have  Congress  '"buffaloed."  and  the  Executive  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  who  is  mere  interested  in  foreign  governments 
than  he  is  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
the  recognition  of  this  evil  that  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  our  interests  should  be  entirely  in  the  safety  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  much  to  do  at  home  to  set  our  Nation  right,  and 
money  expended  for  such  purpose  w^ould  be  an  asset — while 
money  expended  in  the  aid  cf  foreign  nations  to  prolong  an 
unnecessary  war  is  an  expen.se  and  loss  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion which  can  never  be  repaid  for  its  losses  in  centuries  to 
come.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  imperative  to  say  that  Congress 
should  give  no  aid  to  any  foreign  nation — no  matter  v.'hich 
one  may  a?k  for  such  help.  It  is  a  humane  attitude,  of  course, 
for  Congress  to  give  a'd,  if  possible,  to  people  in  stricken  areas 
who  may  be  suffering  because  of  exposure  and  lack  of  food, 
but  such  help  should  be  universal  and  not,  as  now.  partial 
to  one  nation.  Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  people 
them.selvcs  are  not  responsible  for  the  mi.sdeeds  of  their  rulrrs. 
Surely  no  one  can  hold  antagonism  and  hatreds  toward  the 
people  of  Prance.  Belgium.  Holland.  Norway,  Poland,  or  any 
of  the  countries  which  have  recently  been  Invaded.  If  we  are 
to  pur.suc  and  protect  our  principles,  let  as  follow  the  teachings 
of  Chri.st  and  help  all  who  are  in  need  of  help.  We  are. 
however,  doing  the  cppo.'.ite.  for  we  are  furnishing  instrument.* 
to  kill  and  de.stroy  Chri.st lan  civilization  by  giving  aid  to  the 
powers  now  at  war.  Who  armed  Gcimany?  Was  it  the 
people  themselves,  or  wa.s  it  the  people  who  control  gold  money 
and  cred:t?  Surely  no  one  will  contradict  me  when  I  say 
that  Germany  was  armed  with  money  furni;  hed  by  the  inter- 
national American,  English,  and  German  bankers.  In  view 
of  this,  what  is  all  this  "hate  Hitler"  about?  Is  it  a  smoke 
screen  the  international  bankers  are  employing  in  order  to 
deceive  us,  or  i.s  it  possible  that  Hitler  has  double-cros.sed  the 
International  bankers  as  they  did  Germany  in  1917.  when  they 
traded  their  rights  in  a  country  in  which  they  had  lived  for 
over  700  years  for  30  pieces  of  Palestine  silver? 

LET  us  ESTIMATT  rOSjIBILITirS 

I  expect  to  see  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey  Join  the 
United  European  powers.  After  such  consolidation,  we  may 
expect  Arabia  to  join  this  coalition,  in  order  to  set  itself  free 
from  British  rule.  These  powers  united  will  then  take  pos- 
se.ssicn  of  the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  will  leave  the  road  open  to  Africa  for  redistribution  of 
colonies  within  that  empire.  Many  of  these  states  are  not 
favorable  to  British  rule,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Transvaal  still  harbors  a  grudge  and  would  like  to  obtain  the 
status  of  a  free  and  independent  nation.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  about  India,  for  that  nation,  as  well  as  England 
and  America  is  ruled  and  dominated  by  the  international 
money  changers.  In  such  War,  England  like  ourselves,  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  in  not  having  land  contact  with  bases 
and  .sufficient  war  material  to  successfully  conduct  a  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Germany  will  invade  England  unless 
that  country  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  save  her  people  from 
starvation  and  destruction  by  air.  The  present  air  war  is 
no  dcubt  to  keep  English  forces  at  home,  while  preparations 
are  made  for  a  southern  campaign,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
The  German  air  attacks  on  Er.gland  are  to  destroy  as  much 
of  the  Navy  and  merchant  marine  as  possible,  and  to  destroy 
war  industries  and  bases  of  supplies.  While  this  is  going  on, 
plans  no  doubt  are  already  in  operation  for  a  concerted  at- 
tack in  Asia  and  Africa.  What  plan  could  be  more  plausible 
or  profitable  to  the  central  European  nations  than  an  inva- 
sion of  Africa;  invasion  of  a  country  in  which  may  be  found 
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the  most  productive  gold  mines  and  the  largest  diamond  fields 
in  the  world?  Surely  tlie  war  booty  to  be  had  in  such  inva- 
sion is  preferable  to  risking  defeat  by  an  invasion  of  England. 

A   NT7T  FOK  COMGKESS  TO  CSACK 

In  my  discussion  of  th  s  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  look- 
ing ahead,  and  as  I  do,  I  recall  the  past  and  England's  antago- 
nistic attitude  tovi  ard  the  United  States. 

Suppose  England  finds  that  she  cannot  hold  cut.  and  to 
save  her  colonies,  she  agrees  with  these  united  Central  Euro- 
pean powers  to  nr'.^otiate  terms  of  peace.  If  this  should  occur, 
in  what  position  will  we  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
antagonized  every  nation  in  the  wcrkl  by  cur  deliberate  un- 
neutral and  unfriendly  acts.  Suppose  England  restores  the 
former  German-owned  colonies  to  Germany,  with  further 
division  of  the  Belgian  and  French  possessions  among  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Encland.  Suppose  in  such  agreement,  a  plan 
is  entered  into  by  these  three  F)owers  to  invade  the  United 
States  through  Canada  and  other  British  possessions?  In 
what  position  would  we  be,  confronted  by  such  united  attack? 
Would  we  b^  able  to  di  fend  ourselves  with  the  Jewish  army 
now  organized  and  equipped,  and  the  millions  of  Communists 
who  sympathize  with  Uie  Jewish  radicals  now  in  the  United 
States?  In  what  position  would  we  be,  with  the  communistic 
army  now  organized  to  the  south  of  us  in  Mexico,  and  which 
by  all  reports  is  armed  and  ready  to  invade  the  United  States, 
when  such  order  is  given.  Could  we  today  defend  ourselves 
against  an  attack  launched  from  Canada  and  from  Mexico, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  British  bases  are  located 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  eastern  ccastal  areas? 

Is  it  not  po.ssib!e.  if  confronted  with  such  attack,  we  may 
lose  our  Pacific  po.'isessions  to  Japan  and  Alaska  to  Russia? 
And  is  it  not  possibl*'  that  such  invasion  may  be  successful 
Fhould  the  powers  now  at  war  In  Europe  Join  In  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  United  State*?  It  Is  qul^e  likely  that  Great 
Britain  may  In  the  near  future  attempt  to  Induce  us  to  assume 
protection  of  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and  Penang. 

Suppose  that  Congress  .should  foolishly  fall  for  such  plan, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Would  not  sucn  act  on  our 
part  terminate  in  a  war  with  Japan,  and  would  we  not.  in 
order  to  defend  ourselves,  be  compelled  to  transport  our  Army 
to  the  Orient?  If  this  should  happen  and  war  is  declared, 
with  our  Army  10,000  miles  removed  from  our  shores,  would 
we  not  in  such  procedure  Invite  attack  by  the  powers  to 
which  I  have  already  referred:  and  is  it  not  pos.sible  that 
such  plan  may  be  contemplated  to  destroy  us? 

These  are  a  few  observations  and  possibilities  which  Con- 
gress must  bear  in  mind,  for  it  alone  Is  responsible  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  Europe,  and  In  the  knowledge  of  European  intrigue 
I  trust  no  one;  and  least  of  all  Great  Britain — a  nation  which 
has  double-crossed  not  only  her  own  colonies  but  every 
nation  with  which  she  has  had  contact.  I  say.  therefore,  as 
I  have  said  before,  let  Congress  take  charge  and  guide  tho 
destiny  of  this  Nation,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

With  me  America  comes  first,  and  my  opposition  to  foreign 
powers  is  not  because  I  hold  any  animosity  or  hatred  toward 
them,  but  is  instead  because  my  interest  is  solely  within  the 
United  States  and  tied  up  in  the  security  of  our  country. 


of  the  largest  sugar-beet  districts  east  of  the  Rockies;  it  Is 
the  biggest  mint  producer  in  the  Nation;  we  supply  great 
areas  with  our  fine  potatoes  and  we  are  a  principal  source 
of  the  Nation's  na\-y-bean  supply.  Other  major  commodities 
are  also  produced  in  my  district. 

As  result  of  New  Deal  tariff  reductions  the  farmers  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Michigan  do  not  find  themselves  compet- 
ing with  fellow  farmers  of  America  but  they  are  forced  to 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  imports.  These  farmers  are 
taking  the  rap  and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Below  is  a  table  of  a  few  principal  items  produced  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Michigan  aiid  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
imports  compete  with  them.  With  these  growing  imports 
the  comparison  of  average  farm  prices  of  the  12  Republican 
years  and  the  7  New  Deal  years  is  all  the  more  Interesting. 
Official  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
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Pound 
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Oats 
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Anti-Semitism  in 

This  Country 

Farmers  in  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mich- 
ijran  Take  the  Rap  From  Foreign  Imports;  Time 
To  Call  a  Halt  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MlCmGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 
Mr.    CRAWFORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    farmers    of    the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan  are  leading  pro- 
ducers of  a  number  of  important  commodities.    It  is  one 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24.  1940 


EDITORIAL   PROM  THE  WABHTNOTOM  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Recoko,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Tuesday. 
September  24,  1940: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  September  24,  1940 J 

ANTi-SLMiTifiM  u«  This  Countbt 

It  seems  plain  that  anti-Semitism  Is  on  the  rise  in  this  country, 
chiefly  Ijecause  of  the  war. 

BLAMING  JEWS  FOB  THF  WAK 

Most  of  our  anti-S?nT;tes — the  Nazis  frankly  and  the  others  not  so 
frankly — argue  that  the  Jews  pushed  England  and  Prance  into  de- 
claring war  on  0»-*rmany  because  thoy  wanted  to  get  their  revenge 
for  ttic  way  Hitler  treats  the  German  Jews.  We're  toid,  too,  that  the 
Jews  arc  pushing  the  United  States  into  the  war  from  the  same 
motive. 

One  favorite  antl-SemJtlc  theory  is  that  the  Jews  control  most  of 
the  department  stores,  which  do  most  of  the  big  display  advertising 
ill  the  papers,  and  that  thereby  the  Jews  dictate  the  papers'  editorial 
policies  on  foreign  affairs 

As  far  as  this  newspaper  is  concerned.  Its  publisher  Is  prepared 
to  testify  under  oath  before  any  kind  of  congressional  committee 
that  no  advcrlisej-  has  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  tried  to  iniluence 
Its  editorial  policies  on  foreign  affairs. 

WE    FEEL    KG    "rNTXtTENCir' 

William  Allen  Whites  Committee  to  I>efend  America  by  Aldlnu 
the  Allies,  from  which  we  received  156  p>ost  cards  over  the  week 
end  a.sklng  us  to  root  for  release  of  25  flying  fortresses  and  20 
mosquito  t>oats  to  Great  Britain,  lists  very  few  Jews  on  its  roster 
of  more  than  600  eminent  sponsors — as  well  as  very  few  persons 
of  draft  age  And  the  White  committee  is  the  most  active  single 
agency  pushing  us  toward  the  war. 

TIABS  1B14— 1918:  193S-19 T 

The  United  States  has  one  foot  in  the  war  and  the  other  on  a 
banana  peel.  true.  And  no  doubt  plenty  of  Jews  would  like  to 
see  ue  declare  all-out  war  on  Germany,  on  the  theory  tliat  Hitler 
is  a  be.ist  who  otight  to  be  exterminated. 

But  we  do  not  believe  the  Jews  are  to  blame  as  a  race  or  a 
group  for  our  rush  toward  Europ>e's  latest  war. 

Certainly  tliey  weren't  to  blame  In  1917.  The  Kaiser's  Ger- 
many was  friendly  to  the  Jews.  Albert  Ballln.  founder  of  the 
Hamburg-American    Line,    was    a    sort    of    personal    financier    to 
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WUhelm  11:  the  Rothschllcls  were  an  honored  house  In  Germany; 
Jewish  scientists  and  scholars  were  legion,  and  highly  placed,  In 
the  Kaisers  time.  Plenty  of  German  Jews  In  this  country  re- 
mained pro-German  right  up  to  the  time  we  entered  the  war. 

THE    ROAD    TO    WAR 

After  we  woke  up  from  the  World  War  nightmare,  we  took  to 
blaming  the  munitions  makers — merchants  of  death — and  the  inter- 
national bankers  for  having  got  us  into  that  fight. 

We  tried  to  insure  against  any  more  of  such  villainy  by  passing 
the  Johnson  Act  against  United  States  leans  to  foreign  nations  in 
default  here  and  the  Neutrality  Act  to  prevent  war-material  ship- 
ments to  any  belligerent  nation  or  nations. 

Came  the  war  of  1939-19 — ?.  and  now.  at  the  end  of  Its  first  year. 
we  are  well  on  our  way  into  it. 

The  President  has  procured  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to 
allow  cash-and-carry  arms  shipments  The  Johnson  Act  is  under 
Increasing  attack,  and  will  probably  go  when  England's  cash  begins 
to  run  low  We've  released  50  destroyers  to  England.  In  addition  to 
a  lot  of  World  War  left-over  guns  and  ammunition:  and  now  the  25 
flying  fortresses  deal  is  warming  up.  Plenty  of  us  wish  we  had  more 
merchants  of  death.  The  loss  of  the  Hercules  powder  plant  is  gen- 
erally regretted 

WHT   ARE   WE  GOING  IN' 

All  this  Is  being  done,  we  are  persuaded,  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

Or.  if  1*  isn't,  the  majority  have  no  chance  to  register  disapproval. 
Both  Presidential  candidates  arc  interventionists;  there  is  no  choice 
between  them  on  this  point,  as  there  might  have  been  If  the 
Republicans  had  nominated  Dewey  in.stead  of  Willkle. 

We  think  we  are  going  Into  this  war  for  the  same  deep,  underlying 
cause  that  took  us  In  last  time — a  cause  which  has  nothing  to  do 
With  the  Jews,  the  bankers,  or  the  "merchants  of  death."  We 
believe  the  American  people  have  a  subconscious  conviction  that 
as  long  as  Britain  and  the  United  States  together  have  the  worlds 
biggest  combined  naval  power  these  two  nations  can  run  the  world; 
that  we've  got  to  hang  together  or  we're  likely  to  be  hanged  sep- 
arately. Indeed,  this  war  may  be  fought  for  the  principal  purpose 
cf  flndlng  out  if  air  power  can  conquer  sea  power 

So  once  again  we  seem  to  have  given  England  a  blank  check,  to 
draw  on  as  needed.    The  outlook  Is  dark  Indeed. 


Let  Us  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESB:NTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  when  I  begin  to 
remove  my  war  paint,  store  my  tommyhawk.  and  take  up  my 
pipe  of  peace,  some  of  my  defamers  of  the  air  and  In  the 
press  begin  to  shoot  poison  arrows  in  my  back.  These  at- 
tacks after  awhile  become  unbearable,  and  force  me  in  self- 
defense  to  take  the  warpath. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  my  revilers  cannot  understand 
that  nothing  they  can  say  now  can  hurt  me  more  than  what 
they  have  already  said.  I  have  only  a  name  and  a  reputa- 
tion— which  I  have  made  by  fair  dealings  with  my  fellow  men. 
These  are  intangible  assets  and  cannot  be  destroyed  by  my 
defamers.  no  matter  how  much  iniamy  they  endeavor  to  heap 
upwn  me.  Neither  can  my  defamers  hurt  me  after  I  leave 
Congress  and  when  I  am  no  more,  for  my  beliefs  and  princi- 
ples are  recorded;  and  will  some  day  Lght  the  way  to  the 
return  of  sound  constitutional  government. 

My  defamers  should  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  belief 
in  constitutional  government:  nor  am  I  alone  in  the  resE>ect 
I  hold  toward  the  founders  of  this  Republic;  for  there  are  mil- 
lions who  share  this  faith  with  me.  My  defamers  should 
realize  that  there  are  millions  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
North.  South,  East,  and  West,  who  would  write  in  the  name 
of  a  Presidential  candidate  could  they  in  so  doing,  be  assured 
that  he  would  enjoin  Congress  to  set  this  Nation  squarely 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  major  political  parties  should  realize  that  it  is  within 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  make  a  direct  choice  for  President. 
by  writing  in  a  name,  and  that  they  might  resort  to  such  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  establish  sound  constitutional  government. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  political  parties  and  the  Gov- 
ernment fail  in  their  duty  to  the  people.     Such  procedure  is 


perfectly  legal  today,  because  chang3s  in  the  Constitution 
have  given  the  people  control  by  direct  ballot,  and  the  power 
of  selection  and  election  is  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  electorate.  It  therefore  behooves  the  politi- 
cal parties  to  note  this  fact — for  the  people  may  in  sheer  des- 
peration, as  I  have  already  said,  center  upon  a  person  of  their 
choice  for  President,  instead  of  accepting  the  political  offer- 
ings of  the  major  parties,  who  are  sponsored  by  the  i^ame 
financial  powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hope  for  constitu- 
tional government  will.  I  believe,  depend  upon  such  proce- 
dure, and  I  would  therefore  advise  the  best  candidate  to  come 
out  in  the  open  for  America,  and  for  equal  rights  to  all — 
with  special  favors  to  none. 

Suppose  one  of  the  candidates  makes  a  declaration  of 
principles  somewhat  like  this: 

I  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
promise  that  I  will  readopt  this  document  as  a  beacon  light 
from  which  this  Republic  shall  take  its  course.  I  do  so  in 
the  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  in  States  rights,  and  in  the  right  of  the  State  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs  within  the  State;  and  by  two  duly 
appointed  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
direct  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  foreign 
relations  and  among  the  several  States. 

I  believe  in  this — first,  because  it  is  constitutional:  and. 
second,  because  it  will  reduce  the  State  and  Federal  op>era- 
tive  costs  in  direct  relation  to  the  eCBciency  of  each  State 
government. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  departure  from  the  Con- 
stitution is  responsible  for  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  the 
State  administration  and  in  a  greater  degree  for  the  un- 
warrantable and  excessive  cost  of  the  Federal  administration. 
This  has  come  about  by  overlapping  functions  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  by  greater  and  greater  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  Executive.  This  centralization  of 
administration  powers  has  brought  about  a  declining  public 
Interest  in  the  State  government.  This  is  dangerous,  for  it 
can  only  end  in  total  or  absolute  centralization  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government,  while  it  at  the  same  time  destroys 
the  government  of  the  State.  If  this  happens — and  let  me 
say  that  it  is  now  near — we  will  be  ruled  by  a  d.ctator.  I 
am  reasonably  sure  that  such  movement  is  now  contem- 
plated by  the  incumbent  administration,  and  should  this 
come  to  pass  there  will  be  no  freedom  for  business  or  labor, 
because  all  will  be  regimented  by  militarj'  force.  The  people 
themselves  will  be  under  constant  surveillance  by  a  secret 
service  similar  to  that  of  Europe. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  change  that  I  advise  return  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  it  is  the  only  document  which  protects  the  people  against 
Government  usurpation  of  public  rights.  We  must  return 
to  constitutional  government,  and  this  should  be  done  in 
the  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  furthermore  believe  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  busi- 
ness to  operate  with  utmost  freedom  and  without  Federal 
competition  in  the  field  of  private  industry.  Therefore  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Federal-owned  and  operated  business  should  be 
liquidated  or  sold  to  private  interest,  so  that  it  may.  w.th  other 
business,  aid  in  employment  and  in  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  in  sound,  standardized,  gold-secured  currency, 
and.  believing  in  this.  I  advise  that  the  gold  now  in  storage 
be  set  aside  as  security  for  the  people  of  this  Nation,  instead 
of  as  it  is  now,  controlled  by  private  interests. 

I  believe  in  a  foreign  policy  which  deals  with  equal  fairness 
to  all  nations  and  with  absolute  neutrality  in  peace  as  well 
as  war.  Our  foreign  policy  should  end  at  the  3-  or  12-mile 
limit — whichever  distance  is  agreed  upon  by  international 
law.  I  furthermore  believe  in  the  freedom  to  establish  mili- 
tary zones  at  reasonable  distances  from  our  shore  in  order 
to  protect  military  and  commercial  operations,  such  as  Bristol 
Bay  operation  in  Alaska.  I  also  declare  that  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  in  our  own  interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
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any  specially  selected  nation.  Our  foreign  diplomats  should 
conduct  themselves  us  intelligent  Americans  and  not  as  old 
busybodies.  meddling  in  every  other  nation's  business.  Our 
foreign  policy  today  has  been  based  mainly  upon  egotistical, 
explosive  ideas  of  some  individual  or  individuals,  who  have 
not  the  slighiest  idea  of  what  a  foreign  policy  actually  means. 
Our  foreign  policy  has  consisted  mainly  in  meddling,  fooling, 
and  fiddlinp  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  until  we  finally 
by  our  intei  ference  have  provoked  a  general  European  war. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  pay  for  this  crazy  foreign  pel  cy 
in  enmities  and  loss  of  trade  that  we  will  sustain  when  the 
war  is  over. 

I  believe  that  our  merchant  marine  should  be  privately 
owned  and  operated  with  private  capital,  exactly  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  private  business.  The  way  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  handled  by  the  Government  is  criminal,  and 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a  collosal  fraud.  I  grant  that 
certain  ships  which  may  be  called  out  as  auxiliaries  or  sec- 
ondary support  in  naval  fleet  operation,  should  be  subsi- 
dized— and  riphtly  so — because  of  losses  sustained  in  special 
construction  for  such  purpose. 

I  believe  in  a  twc-ocean  naval  fleet,  with  yearly  replace- 
ments in  all  capital  ships — so  that  the  fleet  will  always  be 
ready  to  meet  any  enemy,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  may  come. 

I  believe  in  full  national  defense — with  fixed  and  mobile 
armaments  suitable  to  meet  attack  by  water  or  land.  I  also 
believe  in  a  flrst-class  air  force,  under  command  of  air- 
minded  men  who  understand  aviation.  I  also  believe  in 
underground  bomb-proof  airplane  factories.  I  believe  the 
same  provision  should  be  made  for  the  storing  of  airplanes, 
as  nothing  provides  better  protection  than  bomb-proof 
shelters.  These  should  be  constructed  underground  instead 
of  in  the  open,  where  they  can  be  destroyed  by  enemy  air 
attacks. 

I.  furthermore,  believe  that  ammunition  factories  should 
be  located  in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  country.  Such 
location  would  furnish  the  greatest  measure  of  protection 
from  enemy  attacks,  no  matter  whether  such  enemies  be 
saboteurs  within  the  country,  or  agents  provocateurs  oper- 
ating under  instructions  of  foreign  governments.  Located 
in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
moimtainous  regions,  such  Important  war  industries  will  also 
be  reasonably  well  protected  from  enemy  attack. 

I  l>elieve  in  universal  military  training  during  school  years — 
say,  3  months  at  the  age  of  18:  3  months  at  the  age  of  19:  and 
1  year  at  the  age  of  20.  This  last  year  should  be  set  aside  as 
an  educational  feature  of  the  training,  with  scholastic  credits. 
Such  training  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  youth, 
and  to  coming  generations,  for  it  would  instill  discipline,  re- 
spect, and  patriotism,  which  in  turn  would  bring  about  a 
closer  cooperation  and  understanding  among  our  people. 

Such  arrangements  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  oper- 
ate with  a  small  standing  army,  and  yet  be  prepared  on  short 
notice  to  meet  any  requirement  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  furthermore  believe  that  for  practical  purposes  consoli- 
dation must  in  the  end  take  place  in  North  America  in  order 
to  protect  this  hemisphere  from  all  foreign  attacks.  Such 
union  should  be  accomplished  in  a  i)eaceful  manner,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  powers  Interested  in  such  coalition.  It 
must,  however,  be  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

These  are  a  few  thoughts  which  a  wide-awake  condidate 
might  have  expressed,  in  order  to  Instill  greater  confidence. 
I  say  a  wide-awake  candidate,  because  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
any  sound  policy  or  the  return  to  constitutional  government 
by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  White  House. 

I  often  wonder  what  Congress  and  the  people  would  think 
should  one  of  the  budding  nominees  propose  a  policy  some- 
what like  this: 

Members  of  Congress,  over  a  period  of  100  years  constant 
departure  from  the  Constitution  and  disregard  of  its  prin- 
ciples have  proven  nearly  disastrous  to  this  Nation.  We  are 
today  like  a  rudderless  ship,  drifting  here  and  there  without 


a  fixed  point  of  departure,  and  with  an  uncertain  destina- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  are  lest,  and  have  been  lost  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  under  the  direction  of  an  unseen 
power  which  has  no  interest  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
now  drifting  toward  an  unknown  and  hostile  shore — where 
communism  is  rampant,  and  where  dictators  rule  oligar- 
chican  governments.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  blame  anyone 
for  this  deplorable  situation,  and  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpo.se  to  do  so.  We  must,  however,  recognize  that  we  are 
far  afield  from  the  government  which  was  given  to  us  by 
the  founders  of  this  country  in  1787. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Members  of  both  Houses 
are  responsible  as  individuals  to  the  people  who  elected  them 
to  cflBce.  and  jointly  to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  my  desire  to  inform  Congress  that  from  today 
you  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  security  of  this 
Republic — as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Our  trouble  is  not  obsolescence  of  the  Constitution, 
but  is  instead  from  our  utter  indifference  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  that  document.  The  Constitution  delegates 
power  to  Congress,  and  to  no  one  else.  You  are,  therefore, 
responsible  to  the  people  who  elect  you  to  oflBce  for  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  its 
operation  in  accord  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  also  in  accord  with  this,  and  shall,  therefore, 
take  care  that  the  law  be  faithfully  obeyed.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  fundamental  law — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  line  with  this,  I  suggest  that  you  begin  by  repealing  all 
unconstitutional  laws  until  all  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment operate  again  strictly  within  the  Constitution  itself. 
I^  is  only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution  that  our 
Nation  can  survive,  and  it  is  only  by  full  adherence  and 
support  of  the  law  that  our  self-respect  can  be  maintained. 
You  and  I  want  the  Republic  to  survive,  and  all  of  us  desire 
to  maintain  cur  self-respect  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  first  law  to  obey  is  that  which 
gave  independence  and  life  to  this  Republic,  and  upon  which 
it  must  rest  to  function,  or  else  die.  It  is  the  law  upon  which 
our  Government  must  rest  and  which  it  should  be  the  first 
to  support,  instead  of,  as  It  is  now  doing,  the  first  to  destroy. 
Let  us  therefore  place  our  Government  squarely  upon  the 
Constitution  and  let  us  support  and  enforce  this  document 
with  all  the  p>owers  at  our  command. 

In  order  that  Congress  may  begin  to  function  properly, 
I  request  that  you  repeal  all  extra-constitutional  powers 
v/hich  you  have  immindfully  and  illegally  granted  to  the 
Executive.  When  these  powers  are  repealed,  he  may  begin 
to  operate  within  article  11  of  the  Constitution,  and  this 
will  restore  powers  now  lost  to  Congress  and  allow  it  to 
operate  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  This  will  reduce 
operative  costs  of  the  executive  department,  without  addi- 
tional increase  elsewhere  in  the  Government.  In  reading  the 
Constitution  it  is  clear  that  all  power  in  that  document  is 
granted  to  Congress,  with  very  little  power  to  the  Executive, 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate,  and  the  two  complete 
powers,  that  is,  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  never  established  as  a  whitewash- 
ing outfit,  to  pass  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  Congress 
was  supFKJsed  to  be  composed  of  able-bodied  and  clear- 
minded  men,  who  would  understand  whether  or  not  legisla- 
tion was  constitutional  before  enacted  into  law.  Lacking  such 
understanding,  no  one  has  any  business  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  was  never  supposed  to  be 
tormented  by  having  to  pass  upon  dumb  laws  enacted  to 
please  some  faction  at  home  or  other  selfish  interest. 

At  any  rate.  Congress  from  today  shall  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  in  this  position  be  able  to  operate  and  run  thia 
Government  without  any  extra  aid.  Each  State  must  assimie 
its  sovereign  function  and  operate  according  to  and  with  full 
respcnsibibty  of  its  reserve  power  in  the  Constitution.  As 
each  State  begins  to  fimction,  the  Federal  Government  must 
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recede  from  the  State.  In  order  to  remove  all  overlapping 
departments  and  bureaus  now  operating  in  duplication  of  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  functions,  and  leave  to  the  State 
the  sole  responsibility  for  its  own  government. 

Federal  employment  should  also  be  reduced  in  the  same 
ralio  as  State  administrative  functions  are  resumed,  with  the 
ultimate  object  in  mind  to  operate  with  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  present  employment  list.  This  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished when  each  State  assumes  its  full  sovereign  rights  and 
operates  its  government  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  also  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  concen- 
trcte  its  many  elaborately  housed  departments  into  one 
structure,  where  each  and  every  one  will  be  employed  in  the 
exclusive  interest  of  the  United  Slates.  Such  arrangement 
will  leave  the  Federal  Government  free  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  its  foreign  relations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  set  forth  in  article  I.  .section  8.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  will  give  the  Federal  Government  an  opportunity 
to  promote  friendly  relations  with  foreign  nations  to  rebuild 
and  acquire  foreign  markets,  in  order  to  provide  outlets  for 
our  surplus  industrial  and  farm  production.  In  such  pro- 
cedure administrative  costs  and  taxes  can  be  reduced  with- 
out imijairing  the  F:deral  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
soundest  policy  for  private  indu.stry  is  operation  with  the 
lowest  overhead  in  order  to  reduce  cost  of  production  and 
permit  such  business  to  successfully  compete  in  all  mar- 
kets. The  same  procedure  is  more  important  in  a  nonearn- 
Ing  institution,  such  as  a  Government,  and  careful  economic 
operation  in  all  governments,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
State  or  Federal,  is.  of  course,  sound  and  desirable. 

What  needs  curbing  more  than  anything  else  are  the 
international  and  national  bankers  who  for  years  have  used 
the  national  monetary  wealth  to  destroy  independent  oper- 
ators and  acquire  their  holdings  by  the  free  use  of  public 
money — which  in  no  sense  belonged  to  the  international  or 
private  bankers.  It  is  these  Shylocks  more  than  any  other 
group  of  individuals  who  are  resE>onsible  for  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  our  Nation  today,  and  they  should,  in  com- 
mon justice  and  decency,  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  private  individuals  occupy 
in  relation  to  the  banks.  This,  of  course,  will  raise  a  furore 
«mong  the  money  sharks,  but  it  will  also  cut  their  power 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  set  our  Nation  right. 

Drastic  economy  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tion will  show  a  steady  increase  in  profits  from  the  present 
taxable  income.  Reduction  of  taxes  will  lower  the  oper- 
ative cost  of  industry,  which  again  will  result  in  low-cost 
production.  This  will  in  turn  increase  employment,  pros- 
perity, and  soundness  in  our  industrial  business  structure. 

It  should  be  clear  that  a  Government  which  dep>ends  upon 
taxes  levied  upon  business  for  its  income,  cannot  engage  in 
destructive  competition  with  such  business,  without  reduc- 
tion and  final  depletion  of  its  own  income.  The  Govern- 
ment which  engages  in  such  fool -hardy  venture — and 
particularly  on  borrowed  money — is  either  engaged  in  pre- 
meditated and  malicious  destruction  of  itself,  or  else  it  is 
ignorantly  incompetent.  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  at  this 
point  that  this  is  precisely  the  jx>sition  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  Roosevelt  administration  is  engaged  in  a  most 
damnable  destructive  policy,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 
Anyone,  no  matter  how  incompetent,  realizes  full  well  that 
this  or  any  other  government  cannot  borrow  itself  into  pros- 
perity, but  will  instead,  in  pursuing  such  contemptible  policy, 
exhaust  national  credit,  only  to  bring  about  national  bank- 
ruptcy. If  the  truth  were  known,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  in  mind. 

Our  people  were  prepared  for  that  in  1934,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  gold  and  gold  secured  currency  and  investments. 
With  the  present  inflated  currency  and  bankruptcy,  no  one 
will  lose  except  the  people  themselves,  for  the  international 
and  national  bankers  are  fully  protected  with  the  twenty-one 


billions  of  gold  now  stored  in  National  Treasury  vaults.  This 
gold  is  not  owned  by  the  Government  or  by  the  people.  It 
is  instead  owned  and  controlled  by  those  who  are  holding 
the  gold  certificates,  and  by  foreign  nations  who  are  holding 
private  industrial  stocks  and  bonds. 

For  anyone  to  say,  as  one  gentleman  recently  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  this  gold  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  most  willful  and  deliberate  falsehood.  I  challenge 
the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Executive — it  does  not  mat- 
ter which — to  come  out  and  deny  the  statements  I  have  made 
In  this  discussion,  and  say,  that  gold  certificates  now  h  Id  by 
interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Beard  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank?,  are  not  a  claim  and  a 
liability  against  the  geld  now  stored  in  Treasury  vaults  of  the 
United  States. 

I  also  challenge  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Executive  to  successfully  contradict  me  when  I  say  that  we 
are  and  have  been  using  a  fully  inflated  currency  since  1934. 
Furthermore,  when  prices  can  no  longer  be  manipulated,  or 
price  levels  maintained,  the  present  currency  or  money  will 
collapse  like  a  burst  toy  balloon.  In  other  words,  we  will 
have  the  same  sort  of  inflation  which  wrecked  G.^rmany. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Executive  to  successfully  deny  that  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  which  was  recently  created  by  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Congress,  was  set  up  to  establish  control  of  gold  credit 
for  North  and  South  America:  and  that  this  control  of  gold 
and  r,old  credit  is  to  establish  complete  domination  of  Central 
and  South  American  republics,  similar  to  the  control  which 
the  same  people  now  maintain  in  the  United  States:  to  deny 
that  such  ccntrol  of  gold  will  enslave  and  destroy  those  coun- 
tries, as  it  has  all  other  nations  which  have  been  forced  to 
submit  to  those  whose  god  is  gold  and  savior  is  a  bribe;  to 
deny  that  each  and  every  Central  and  South  American  nation 
will  be  indebted  to  the  international  bankers  on  a  comparative 
scale  with  our  indebtedness  to  them  at  this  time — which  is 
approximately  $60,000,000,000. 

I  also  challenge  the  President  to  deny  that  the  present  strife 
in  Europe  is  a  war  in  which  the  international  and  Jewish 
bankers  are  risking  the  lives  of  every  Christian  foolish  enough 
to  fight  for  them,  in  order  to  regain  control  of  the  Central 
European  nations,  and  to  force  those  nations  to  accept  gold 
credit  in  return  for  Jewish  domination  of  all  industries  and 
profitable  business  within  those  countries. 

I  challenge  any  expert  to  give  one  intelligent  and  good  rea- 
son which  will  prove  that  we  will  not  meet  with  dismal  defeat 
should  we  join  England  in  the  present  war.  It  should  be  self- 
evident  that  our  entrance  into  the  war.  no  matter  whether 
it  be  in  EXirope  or  in  the  Orient,  is  bound  to  meet  with 
failure — first  because  of  the  distance  from  bases  and  supplies; 
second,  because  we  are  fighting  for  a  cause  in  which  the 
English  themselves  have  no  faith,  and  which  they  understand 
much  l)etter  than  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  England  know  that  they  are  dominated  by 
a  Jewish  government,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
are  dominated  by  the  same  tribe  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  inasmuch  as  the  French  and 
English  Navies  jointly  could  not  cope  with  a  fleet  of  row- 
boats,  the  English  Navy  now  alone  and  in  need  of  drydocking 
and  repair  cannot  engage  in  successful  combat. 

Finally.  I  challenge  anyone  in  the  administration  to  pro- 
duce one  real  proof  that  we  are  threatened  by  invasion  from 
any  foreign  nation  except  the  Jewish  refugee  communistic 
army,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  blessings  of  the  President  and  his  unseen  secret  advisers. 

The  public  has  been  fooled  for  a  long  time;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ever  since  1933;  but  they  are  gradually  awakening,  not 
only  to  the  dangers  and  purposes  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, but  they  are  actually  realizing  and  recognizing  the 
powers  that  are  directing  the  Rcosevelt  administration  as  a 
destructive  agency  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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Distinjfuished  Democrat,  Former  Congressman 
Charles  H.  Martin  Heads  Willkie  Democrats  in 
Oregon  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I  OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1940 


STATEMENT   BY    HON.    CHARLES   H.   MARTIN 


Mr.  ANGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  prepared  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Martin,  former  Democratic  Governor  of  Oregon 
and  former  Congressman  from  the  Third  Oregon  Di.strict, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at  this  time.  Gene-ral 
Martin  has  to  his  credit  a  distinguished  record  in  the  United 
States  Army,  having  attained  the  rank  of  major  general. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  service  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  counsels  of  the  D(>mocratic  Party,  having  been  reared,  as 
he  states,  in  the  atmosphere  of  traditional  democracy.  My 
State  honored  him  by  electing  him  to  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  later  called  him  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
these  offices.  He  has  now  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Willkie  Democrats  in  Oregon.  Governor  Martin's  statement 
is  as  follows: 

I  wa.«?  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  traditional  democracy;  in  fact, 
my  father.  Senator  Martin,  of  Illinois,  was  such  a  strong  Democrat 
that  he  actually  voted  for  Do\iglas  against  Lincoln  in  1858  As  a 
lifelong  Democrat  myself  I  have  always  cherished  the  traditions  of 
that  great  party.  I  fcol  that  a  third  term  for  any  President  is 
ha-stile  to  the  fimdamentals  of  our  American  system  and  especially 
the  E>pmocratlc  Partv  that  I  know.  I  could  not  conscientiously, 
therefore,  support  any  President  for  a  third  term  There  are  other 
reasons  why  1  feel  that  a  change  of  administration  this  year  Is 
essential  to  the  best  interests  cf  the  American  people. 

NO    MAN   INDISPENSABLE 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Willkie  that  the  first  essential  to  a  strong 
national  defcn.se  is  social  and  economic  recovery  here  at  home;  the 
elimination  of  class  warfare — a  divided  house  cannot  stand;  a  re- 
vival of  the  will  to  work  and  an  opportunity  for  all  to  work  at 
gainful  wages. 

I  cannot  concede  the  Indlspensabllity  of  any  one  man  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  our  Government;  that  Is  the  totalitarian  way. 
not  the  American  way.  Our  American  system  was  never  designed 
to  ser\*e  the  power  lust  of  any  cne  man. 

The  destiny  of  our  country  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Willkie.  Our  paramount  need  today  Is  the  services  of  a  trained 
business  executive  who  can  straighten  out  our  financial  muddle 
before  national  bankruptcy  overtakes  us  and  direct  the  cour.se  of 
our  defen.se-preparatlon  program  efficiently  Mr.  Willkie  meets 
these  qualifications  with  an  outstanding  background  of  successful 
experience  atid  with  his  keen  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  do  the  hard  Job 
ahead.  Furthermore,  he  has  been  a  soldier— en  American  combat 
soldier  in  the  last  war. 

I  feel  a  lot  in  common  with  Mr.  Willkie.  having  been  raised 
Just  across  the  Wabash  from  his  boyhood  surroundnigs.  Like 
Mr  Willkie.  I,  too,  feel  that  my  party  has  left  me— I  have  not  left 
the  party.  i 

PRAISES  M'NAET 

We  In  Oregon  as  well  as  our  neighbors  in  other  Pacific  Coast 
States  should  feel  especially  proud  ol  the  fact  that  our  own  Senator 
McN\RT  htiB  been  selected  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President  and  Mr. 
WiUkies  running  mate.  His  selection  greatly  complements  the 
high  qualities  possessed  by  Mr.  Willkie  and  Insures  a  fair  deal  for 
the  farmers,  for  labor,  and  all  others.     This  is  a  fortunate  choice 

lor  our  community  ^       ^        »       *  .v. 

John  Sharp  Williams,  the  great  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1913  on 
the  proposal  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  President,  stated: 

•Washington  would  not.  Jefferson  would  not.  Jackson  would  not. 
Grant  could  not.  Roosevelt  (Theodore)  could  not.  and  nobody  ever 

shall  " 

I  have  agreed  to  serve  as  Oregon  chairman  of  the  Willkle-Demo- 
crats  and  will  lend  my  support  actively  toward  the  success  of  the 
Willkie-McNary  ticket.  I  call  on  all  true  Democrats  who  still  be- 
heve  in  the  fundamental  traditions  of  our  party  to  support  me  in 
tills  cru.sade 
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The  G.  O.  P.'s  Problem  Child 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday,  September  24,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE   NATION 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  tiie  following  article  from  the 
Nation  of  September  21,  1940: 

IFrom  the  Nation  of  September  21,  1940) 

THE  G.   O.   P. '8  PROBLEM    CHILD 

(By  J.  Lacey  Reynolds) 

Washington.  September  13.  1940. 

At  Philadelphia  Wendell  V/lllkie  mado  a  rtputation  as  a  heavy- 
weight pclitlcian  when  he  outsmarted  the  convention  managers  to 
clinch  the  nomination.  By  now  it  has  become  apparent  that  Mr. 
Willkie  does  not  pack  the  terrific  p\:nch  described  In  his  advance 
publicity.  He  seems  to  belong  in  the  preliminaries,  not  in  the  main 
bout. 

His  political  moves  during  the  past  month  suggest  four  weak- 
nesses. First,  in  his  acceptance  speech  at  Elwood  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  no  match  for  Roosevelt  as  a  radio  orator.  His  mo.st 
ardent  suppciters  concede  that  this  will  be  a  handicap.  Second, 
he  revealed  that  he  was  a  poor  judge  of  public  sentiment  by  his 
stand  on  the  draft-industry  issue.  Third,  he  has  demonstrated 
a  surprising  lack  of  executive  ability  In  dealing  with  the  Republican 
organization  He  has  irritated  the  party  wheel  horses  and  failed  to 
reconcile  his  defeated  convention  opponents.  And  fourth,  on  legis- 
lative matters  he  has  kicked  the  shins  of  Republican  Senators  and 
Congressmen  until  they  threaten  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  and  to 
look  out  for  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

Winkles  attack  on  the  Overton-Russell  amendment  permitting 
Government  seizure  of  plants  did  much  to  tarnioh  his  reputation 
as  a  political  sage.  Even  a  third-rate  politician  wculd  have  fore- 
seen the  inevitable  poHtlcal  consequence  of  opposing  conscription 
of  industry  while  favoring  conscription  of  manpower.  When  public 
reaction  proved  markedly  unfavorable  he  was  forced  to  claim  that 
his  stand  had  been  misunderstood  and  to  come  cut  for  •"selective 
service"  for  industry  as  an  alternative  to  the  Overton-Russell 
amendment  His  •'selective  service"  was  obviously  nothing  more 
than  a  smoke  screen  to  permit  him  to  escape  from  a  position  that 
was  politically  untenable. 

His  stand  on  the  "'draft  industry"  issue  had  particularly  unfor- 
tunate consequences  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Overton -Russell 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  on  August  28,  9  of  the  18  Repub- 
licans answering  the  roll  voted  for  it.  They  Included  such  rock- 
ribbed  conservatives  as  AtrsriN.  of  Vermont.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  Tobet,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  the  last  being  one  of  the  Senate's  shrewdest  readers  of 
popular  sentiment.  Some  of  these  Republicans  had  put  themselves 
on  record  during  debate  as  strongly  in  favor  of  plant  seizure.  "It 
seems  unanswerable."  said  Senator  Lodge,  for  example,  "that  if  we 
are  giving  the  Government  the  power  to  conscript  manpower  It  Is 
only  Just  and  fair  to  give  the  Government  power  to  conscript  In- 
dustries which  are  essential  to  war  services."  The  next  day  Willkie 
condemned  plant  seizure,  thereby  creating  a  situation  in  which  the 
Presidential  nominee  ran  head-on  into  a  substantial  block  of  his 
party's  outstanding  Senators. 

Republican  House  Members  had  a  similar  experience  2  weeks 
later  when  Willkie  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  Fish  amend- 
ment to  the  conscription  bill,  which  would  have  permitted  60 
days  for  voluntary  enlistments.  Of  the  169  Republicans  in  the 
House,  140  had  already  voted  for  the  amendment.  Minority 
Leader  Joe  Martin  later  tried  to  smooth  things  over  by  making 
It  appear  that  it  was  Just  a  difference  of  opinion  over  a  minor 
amendment.  But  the  140  Republicans,  Including  Joe  Martin, 
knew  better.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Martin,  a  stickler 
for  teamwork,  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  lone-wolf  tactics  of 
the  nominee.  Many  Republican  Members,  angered  at  being  left 
out  on  a  limb,  vowed  that  they  would  cast  off  from  the  nominee 
and  run  their  own  independent  campaigns.  Charlie  Halleck,  the 
Indiana  Congressman  who  Is  considered  to  be  Willkle's  spokesman 
In  Congress,  hardly  dared  show  his  face  in  the  House  chamber  for 
several  days  afterward.  Bitter  letters  were  addressed  to  Rushville. 
Typical  of  the  reaction  In  the  House  cloakrooms  was  the  com- 
ment, "I  see  where  WiUk.e  is  heading  a  third-party  movement." 
No  doubt  Willkie  intended  his  repudiation  of  the  Fish  amend- 
ment to  signify  his  ardent  support  of  total  defense  and  "short-of- 
war"  assistance  to  England:  high  party  strategists  felt  that  some 
such  step  was  necessary  to  combat  Henry  Wallace's  charge  that 
Willkie  is  the  "appeasement  candidate."  But  the  Fish  amendment 
was  not  the  appropriate  vehicle  to  use,  under  tbe  circumstance*. 
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The  Republlcmns'  current  organizational  difficulties  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  WillJtle's  lacK  of  political  exoerience  and  his 
reluctance  to  take  advice  from  the  party  bigwigs.  He  waited  until  his 
campaign  plane  were  jjractlcally  formulated  early  this  month  before 
calling  in  Senator  Vandenberc.  of  Michigan,  one  of  his  Philadelphia 
opponents  and  a  .skilled  veteran.  St-nator  T.mt.  of  Ohio,  another 
convention  oppoiieut.  has  never  been  ccnsulted  Little  wonder  that 
the  T.\FT  people  are  not  on  the  Job  for  Willkle  The  Republican 
nominee  might  also  have  benefited  from  earlier  and  more  frequent 
crnferenres  with  his  running  mate,  the  wily  Senator  McNart. 
These  old-time  organization  leaders  have  been  Ignored  In  favor  of 
spcnrorsof  the  Independent  Willkie  clubs,  and  the  mounting  friction 
between  the  two  sroups  was  the  real  reason  party  leaders  from  21 
States  met  at  RushviUe  on  Thursday.  Septcmbrr  5.  After  the 
meeting.  Willkle  pledged  his  support  and  loyalty  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party,  and  the  G  O  P  stalwarts  left  with  a  feeling  that  their 
nominee  was  finally  awakening  to  the  political  realities  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  he  would  work  with  them  in  precinct  and  in  Congress. 
Five  davs  later  he  dropped  his  bombshell  about  the  Fish  amendment. 

On  his  present  tour  through  tho  Went  Willkle  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  master  of  back-platform  campaigning,  and  if  he  does,  this  will 
tend  to  offset  some  of  his  past  political  errors.  But  so  far  the  record 
Is  against  him. 

No  Tax-Proof  Shelters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  October  issue 
of  the  well-known  and  Nation-wide  periodical,  the  Country 
Gentleman,  entitled  "No  Tax-Proof  Shelters."  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  others  who  read  the  Record. 
will  appreciate  the  views  expressed  in  this  editorial. 
[From  the  Country  Gentleman  of  October  1,  1940) 

NO    TAXPROOF    SHELTTRa 

Government  expenditures,  detrt.  and  taxea  ar«  aU  going  up  this 
year  That  is  because  national-defense  coete  have  tieen  added  on 
without  trimming  down  other  expenses.  About  $1000  000,000  of 
new  taxes  have  been  levied,  but  the  rest  of  the  Increased  debt  Is 
being  charged  to  the  future.  Both  the  amovmt  being  spent  and 
the  eventual  blU  to  t>e  paid  are  beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  to 
comprehend 

Yet  the  astonishing  thing  Is  that  there  Is  so  little  worry  about 
It  all  Farmers,  who  as  a  general  rule  are  careful  about  their 
own  finances,  would  be  expected  to  t>e  uneasy.  Some  are.  But 
others  take  the  attitude  that  Federal  taxes  don't  reach  such  a  lot 
of  farmers.  They  won't  be  affected  as  much  as  other  classes,  so 
why  worry? 

It  Is  trxie  that  Federal  taxes  do  not  fall  upon  farmers  as  directly 
as  they  do  on  some  other  groups.  But  taxes  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  lirst  band  to  work  their  punishing  effects  Despite  low 
prices  for  many  farm  products,  the  national  cost  of  living  recently 
increased  for  the  third  straight  month.  One  of  the  largest  In- 
creases was  In  food  prices.  Heavier  taxes  imposed  on  those  who 
haul,  manufactiu-e.  and  distribute  goods  of  all  kinds  figure  In  this 
spread.  The  peopie  who  pay  these  taxes  naturally  pass  on  as 
much  of  them  as  they  can — in  lower  prices  to  farmers.  In  higher 
prices  to  consumers.  Either  way  a  sizable  share  of  the  taxes  comes 
out  of  fanners"  pockets,  not  only  in  the  toll  collected  from  their 
products  but  also  In  higher  costs  for  the  things  they  buy.  The 
Increasing  tax  charge  that  Is  finding  Its  way  Into  the  price  struc- 
ture is  making  the  struggle  to  restore  parity  prices  constantly 
more  dUScult. 

But  there  is  another  way  In  which  growing  Federal  taxes  are 
reacMug  upon  the  farm  population.  It  Is  disclosed  in  a  resolution 
recently  passed  upon  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  The  resolution  states  that  last  year  the  farm 
bureau  offered  a  State  t*x  program  that  was  generally  recognized 
as  sound.  But  sizice  then  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  moved 
further  into  the  tax  field,  expandli^  Income  and  excise  taxes, 
and  thus  preempting  the  Items  covered  In  the  fann  bureau's 
proposed  taxation  program. 

So  the  reeoluUon  recommends  that  "the  State  should  not  now 
take  on  new  acUvities  or  expand  existing  activities,  wherever  pos- 
•Ibte  U>  ayoid  tt,  and  that  it  should  pare  its  tax  program  to  the 


available  Income  rather  than  plan  to  levy  new  taxes  to  meet  an 
expandin?  progrsm.  " 

As  Federal  taxes  increase — and  they  must  if  the  GovernnKrnt  Is 
to  make  good  on  Its  obligations — the  p:nch  on  the  State  and  local 
tax  fields  will  grow  harder.  It  will  become  more  difficult  for  them 
to  find  sources  of  tax  revenue  not  already  being  drained  by  Wash- 
ington A  returning  dependency  on  real-estate  levies  and  still 
higher  sales  taxes  would  f=eem  to  be  their  own  recourse  if  they  are 
to  continue  their  functions. 

These  State  and  local  divisions  of  government  are  these  nearest 
to  the  people,  performing  the  services  most  needed  by  those  who 
live  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  and  towns.  If  they  are  starved 
out  of  the  available  tnx  fields  or  forced  to  lay  insupportable  burdens 
on  their  people,  all  will  suffer. 

Therp  are  tuj  tax-protf  shelters  for  anyone.  As  the  ever-growing 
combination  of  Federal  expenditures,  debt,  and  taxes  roll  on.  one 
thing  will  become  painfully  clearer — "the  other  fellow"  Isn't  going 
to  pay  them. 


Senator  Chavez 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,    September    24.   (legislative    day    of    Wednesday. 

September  18),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  LAREDO  TIMES 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Laredo  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1940,  appears  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  this  particular 
letter  deals  in  large  part  with  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  J  and  also  with  certain  aspects  of 
Latin  American  relations.  I  think  it  is  of  particular  interest 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  of  September  18,  1940 1 

AN    OPEN    letter 

President  Fbankjjn  D.  BoosevixT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Pkisidknt  Rcosivxl.t:  0\xr  own  problem  In  the  World  War 
Is  mere  deep-rooted  than  facing  the  dictators  of  Europe  We  our- 
selves probably  contribute  aMjre  to  thl*  disorderly  condition  than 
we  realize 

In  making  this  statement,  let's  lay  down  some  facts  that  even 
the  "crackpots"  and  "coattail  hangers-on"  In  Washlnqton  can  un- 
derstand. 

Denhis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  was  opposed  for  renominatlon  by 
some  of  tl»e  Etemocrats  out  of  Washington,  including  your  own 
son,  Jimmle.  who  delivered  a  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
for  the  Senator's  opponent,  Mr.  Dempset. 

Yet  of  the  96  Senators.  Mr.  Chavez  Is  the  only  one  of  Latin- 
American  origin.  With  the  present  problem  of  understanding  the 
Latin-American  countries,  these  Washington  folk  oppose  the  ablest 
man  in  the  Senate  capable  of  understandingly  talking  over  our 
mutual  problems  with  tho  republics  of  the  Americas. 

We  know  Senator  Chavzz  personally  an  i  have  been  with  him  on 
several  occasions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  invited  some  of 
the  antagonism  of  his  feUow  Democrats  by  possibly  forgetting  that 
parties  usually  fight  their  differences  out  within  the  party  and 
support  their  party  and  their  leader.  We  have  noted  Senator 
Chavez  has  not  followed  this  principle  on  several  occasions.  He  also 
had  the  nalsfortune  of  his  family  getting  t)ogged  down  in  political 
hand-outs  In  New  Mexico  which  went  through  the  cotu^s  and 
smeared  our  friend.  Senator  Chavez 

But  these  are  human  errors,  and  other  party  leaders  have  done 
this  or  other  things  It  does  not  detract  from  Senator  Chavtz'b 
unique  and  outstanding  value  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  party  be- 
cause of  his  Latin-American  extraction  Four  years  ago  last  July, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Senator  Chavez  address  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  In  Mexico  City  At  the  same  time  and  making 
addresses  to  the  same  bc^y  v;as  our  own  Senator  Connally.  the 
then  Senator  McAdoo.  of  California.  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels, 
and  many  other  notables  of  this  country 

But  the  speech  which  received  the  closest  attention  and  the  most 
respect  from  this  distinguished  body  of  lawmakers  and  the  great 
crowd  in  the  galleries  was  that  of  Senator  Chavez  The  remarks 
Of  Senator  Chave:  were  quoted  more  widely  than  that  of  all   the 
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other  speakers  combined  Though  his  Spanish  was  a  little  foreign 
to  the  Spanish  spoken  In  Mexico  City,  the  reception  was 
tremendous 

We  watched  the  reacthDn  of  the  speakers  clofvely  because  for  more 
than  25  years  we  have  been  actively  Interested  In  the  affairs  of 
Mexico.  We  found  that  the  people  of  Mexico  felt  that  Senator 
Chavez  understood  their  problems  far  better  and  more  clearly  than 
the    other   distinguished   representatives. 

Senator  Chavez  not  only  praised  his  Mexican  listeners,  but  he 
condemned  some  of  their  acts  and  policies  very  frankly  and  openly 
but  In  a  mannj'r  appreciated  He  was  not  foolish  enough  to  tell 
his  listeners  Uiat  everything  in  Mexico  was  fine  and  dandy — because 
he  didn't  think  so 

This  leads  to  a  point  which  for  several  years  now  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  over  In  Washington.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  State 
and  War  Departments  to  understand  how  to  reach  a  better  under- 
standing bftween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  all 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

Frai^.kly,  Washington  has  contributed  damn  little  to  solving  this 
Important    problem 

The  40.000  population  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  Is  about  90  percent  Latin 
American  origin.  Three  hundred  feet  across  the  river  are  28.000 
people  in  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico,  and  all  but  a  small  number  of  fami- 
lies are  of  Latin  American  origin.  Laredo.  Tex..  Is  the  only  border 
town  whose  city  and  county  government  Is  controlled  by  a  political 
machine  dominated  mostly  by  people  of  Latin  American  origin  It 
Is  the  only  town  on  the  Mexican  border  in  the  United  States  where 
complete  harmony  between  the  various  nationalities  work  out  civic, 
social,  and  public  life  In  every  respect.  This  l.«  not  true  in  any  other 
border  town  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Before  Washingt<m  got  bu.sy  and  our  State  and  War  Departments 
robbed  Fort  Mcintosh  of  its  personnel,  these  two  cities,  Nuevo 
Laredo  and  Laredo,  were  used  as  a  meeting  place  by  the  people  of 
northern  Mexico  for  sporting  and  social  events.  In  which  the  army 
people  of  Mexico  across  the  river  would  attend  these  functions 
together 

What  did  this  mean?  Simply  that  dumbness  in  Washington  tore 
down  the  Army  post  on  the  border,  where  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  being  brought  closer 
together.  Tlie  people  of  Mexico  knew  us  and  our  problems,  and  we 
understood  them  and  their  problems.  Everybody  knows  that  meet- 
ing and  mixing  with  the  other  fellow  always  helps  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  and  relations. 

Again,  we  U'^ed  to  have  a  military  band  at  this  post.  Ignorance 
and  political  sabotage  In  Washington  robbed  us  of  this,  too.  Here 
the  main  rail  route  to  Mexico  and  the  only  highway  gateway  route, 
when  high  Mexico  officials  arrived,  our  band  put  the  necessary  feeling 
into  the  occasion.  Washington,  though,  despite  our  ccntlnuous 
protest.  Is  dumb  about  Its  Latin  American  policy.  It  almost  de- 
stroyed Fort  Mcintosh  and  It  tried  to  destroy  the  only  Latin  Ameri- 
can who  is  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Washington  should  wake  up  and  find  out  why  our  relations  and 
understandings  .south  of  the  border  are  not  better.    They  should 

honor  a  man  like  Dennis  Chavez  Instead  of  trying  to  beat  liim. 

Send  S'nator  Chavez  rather  than  Roy  Howard  to  visit  all  the 
capitals  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  he  will  do  in  these  republics 
Jus:  what  he  did  in  Mexico  City  4  years  ago.  because  they  under- 
stand and  trust  him. 


Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  its  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  September 
14.  1940. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
In  determinitig  the  bargaining  unit  for  longshoremen  of  the  Pacific 
coast.   Included   all   Pacific  ports  in  a  single  unit;    and 

Whereas  this  ruling  denies  the  longshoremen  of  a  number  of 
ports  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union  as  their  representative  for  collective  bargaining  and  thereby 
denies  these  workers  the  American  and  democratic  right  of  free 
choice:  and 

Whereas  the  fruit  of  this  unfair  decision  is  now  evident  In 
disputes  existing  In  the  number  of  Northwest  ports,  such  disputes 


disturbing  and  delaying  marine  transportation,  which  delays  would 
be  removed  if  the  longshoremen  were  granted  their  democratic 
right  of  free  choice  of  bargaining  agency;  and 

Whereas  the  position  taken  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  the  effect  of  placing  all  western  longshoremen  at  the 
mercy  and  under  the  domination  of  Harry  Bridges  whose  wish  or 
whim  becomes  the  law  in  determining  the  rights  or  privileges 
under  which  longshoremen  may  be  employee^  and 

Whereas  the  western  arbiter,  acting  under  the  unjust  decision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has  ruled  against  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Inherent  right  of  longshoremen  In  certain  northwestern 
ports,  especially  the  port  of  Tacoma,  to  clioose  the  I.  L.  A.  as  their 
bargaining  agency:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  eiecutii^e  board  of  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  That  we  protest  tlie  ruling  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  call  upon  the  Board  to  reverse  the  intolerable 
ruling  and.  If  the  Board  fails  or  refuses  to  make  such  reversal  and 
by  that  failure  or  refusal  continues  to  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  of  workers,  that  we  protest  to  the  national  administration 
against  the  ruling  and  call  upon  the  national  administration  to 
appoint  as  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  persons 
who  recognize  the  democratic  right  of  workers  to  be  represented 
in  collective  bargaining  by  the  agency  of  their  own  choosing. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,    September    24,   (legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18),  1940 


STATEMENT    OP    RICHARD    F.    CLEVELAND    BEFORE    SENATE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  under  the  leave  granted  me, 
I  present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the 
statement  made  this  morning  by  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  son  of  President  Grover  Cleveland, 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  holding 
hearings  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  place  some  control  upon  the  exercise  of  p>olitical  power. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    RICHARD     F     CLE\ELAND    BEFORE    StTBCOMMITTEi:    OF    THE 
SENATE  JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE  ON   JOINT   RESOLtTTIONS    15    AND    289 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  shall  not  try 
to  review  all  the  factors  Involved  In  this  extraordinarily  vital  issue, 
but  will  summarize  the  considerations  which  I  believe  most  Im- 
portant. 

There  is  no  dotibt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  if  the  voters  of 
the  United  States  in  1940  sanction  a  third  Presidential  term  they 
will  remove  our  most  effective  check  against  the  world's  present 
tendency  toward  concentration  of  political  power.  That  step  Is  far 
more  significant,  of  course,  than  giving  President  Roosevelt  a  third 
term.  It  Is  a  landmark,  a  River  Rubicon.  It  is  true  In  all  human 
affairs  that  after  the  first  momentous  overthrow  of  a  restraint  the 
succeeding  moves  In  the  same  direction  become  easy  and  almost 
Inevitable.  A  young  person,  for  example,  may  struggle  long  and 
hard  with  his  conscience  against  the  first  minor  criminal  offense, 
or  even  against  the  first  drink  or  cigarette,  but  the  second  and 
third  and  fourth  each  become  less  of  an  issue  and  soon  a  habit. 
The  alluring  idea  that  "Just  once  won't  hurt"  we  know  to  be  false. 

The  committee  has  already  considered,  from  those  better  qualified 
to  give  It,  the  detailed  history  of  the  tradition  against  a  third 
Presidential  term,  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  the  present 
day  That  history  conclusively  proves  that  the  wisest  and  soundest 
Americans,  who  created  and  preserved  our  Nation,  knew  the  danger 
and  repudiated  it.  Of  course,  if  conditions  were  now  different,  we 
should  not  merely  from  sentiment  cling  to  an  outworn  restraint. 
But  with  all  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  world  and  this 
country,  the  problems  of  human  behavior  and  political  f>ower  have 
not  changed.  In  these  respects  even  Plato  and  Arisfotle  are  con- 
temporary advisers.  The  worth  and  independence  of  one  human 
soul,  and  the  structure  of  government  and  society  to  promote  and 
protect  that  worth  and  independence,  are  still  and  always  must  l>e, 
the  basic  objectives  of  rational  men.  The  social  and  political  condi- 
tions which  give  individuals  opportunity  to  develop  themselves,  we 
call  democracy.  There  are  two  equally  essential  factors  involved 
in  that  idea:  One  Is  that  men  should  not  be  coerced  by  external 
restraint;  the  second,  more  easily  overlooked.  Is  the  necessity  for 
citizens  in  a  democracy  to  contribute  actively  to  the  functions  of 
their  government  and  their  society.     Strong  and  beneficent  paternal 
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fDvemments  mlgtst  be  wise  enough  not  to  restrain  their  subjects, 
bm  thf  fatal  disease  of  such  power  lies  in  sapping  the  independence 
Of  human  beings  by  taking  from  them  the  duty  of  arguing,  working, 
fighting,  and  ihlrklnK  about  the  way  they  shall  be  governed. 

Thercicre.  based  uptni  the  very  nature  of  human  beings — not 
from  abstrnct  theory — a  paierni^il  government  cannot  be  a  demo- 
cratic government.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Amer- 
ican CoiLsntution  wa^  conceived  In  that  conviction,  and  that  our 
machine.-y  of  government  was  deliberately  set  up  to  allow  Indi- 
viduals and  communities  to  be  free,  certainly,  but  also  to  work 
out  and  an<ue  out  aiid  fight  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  central  consideration  in  this  issue  is  power.  In  a  democ- 
racy Individual  citizens  cannot  give  up  their  power  even  if  they 
want  to  The  Germans  wanted  to  give  up  their  power  and  ac- 
cepted Hitler  because  they  were  desperate  and  sought  a  master. 
It  Is  possible  to  understand  the  surrender  of  liberty  by  the 
Germans,  but  imthlnkable  that  we  should  follow  them  by  taking 
the  first  step  toward  perpetuation  of  political  power. 

Very  strong  arguments  can  be  made  for  centralization  of  power. 
Such  government  is  simpler  and  more  efficient  In  all  mechanical 
ways  It  permits  prompt  decision  and  action.  We  all  feel  Im- 
patience at  times  over  the  seemingly  endless  deliberations  and 
arguments  of  legl.slatlve  bodies  when  action  Is  important.  But  I 
put  It  to  the  committee  sqiiarely  that  the  democratic  ideal  cannot 
be  realized  In  any  other  way.  In  1789.  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  we  had  the  choice  between  the  somewhat  clumsy 
and  tedious  processes  of  free  government,  and  the  smooth-run- 
ning. efBclcnt  mechanics  of  powerful  government.  We  have  clung 
to  our  orlgliial  choice  of  government  all  these  years.  When  we 
made  our  choice  and  whenever  we  renewed  it.  we  did  it  knowing 
that  the  growth  of  power  was  a  practical  danger  only  in  emer- 
gencies The  consistent  rejection  of  a  third  term  has  its  only 
significance  in  emergencies,  or  when  a  powerful  and  popular 
President  sseeks  to  perpetuate  his  power  The  arguments  against 
a  third  term  apply  only  to  emergencies  An  emergency  is  there- 
fore the  basic  argument  against  a  third  term,  not  in  favor  of  It. 

Thus  we  face  again  In  X940  a  clear,  unequivocal  choice  between 
the  advantages  of  concentrated  political  power,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  democratic  procpsses  If  the  temptation  were  not 
so  creat.  becau.se  of  Mr  Rocsevelfs  personal  popularity,  and  the 
unprecedented  political  power  which  now  attaches  to  the  Presi- 
dency, there  would  be  no  issue.  It  is  i>erhap8  not  Improper  to  add 
that  recent  attfmpts  made  by  the  Executive  to  gain  control  of  the 
Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the  National  Government  show 
that  the  dangers  of  concentrated  power  are  real  and  not  imaginary. 

I  suggest  that  the  so-called  founding  fathers  In  the  beginnings 
of  our  free  Government,  and  that  this  committee  today  were  and 
are  concerned  not  with  Intentions  but  with  power  It  Is  not  neces- 
■ary  to  charge  extravagantly  that  Mr  Rcoeeveit  wishes  to  be  a  dic- 
tator, or  to  challenge  his  good  faith  In  any  respect.  It  is  enough 
that  he.  or  any  other  man  who  follows  him  and  s«eks  a  third 
elective  term,  should  thereby  represent  that  we  must  repudiate  our 
deliberate  choice  of  the  democratic  processes,  and  that  we  must 
now  feebly  confess  that  our  Nation  can  no  longer  produce  more 
than  one  man  fit  to  be  President. 

I  solemnly  believe  that  unless  a  third  term  for  any  man  is  fore- 
stalled by  the  voters  in  free  election,  or  by  suitable  legislative 
action,  we  shall  pass  the  great  divide  between  democratic  processes 
and  power  government. 


William  B.  Bankhead 


His  great  humanitarianism.  his  innate  kindliness,  and  his 
respect  for  hi.s  fellow  niL.n  was  evidenced  in  his  every  activ- 
ity. He  was  posses,ied  of  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  impelled 
by  pure  patriotism  and  a  strong  sen.se  of  duty  to  give  of  his 
time,  his  boundless  talent,  and  unlimited  energy  in  a  fearless 
endeavor  to  render  to  his  country  the  highest  possible  service. 

His  family,  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  his  host  of 
friends  mourn  him.  He  will  always  be  enshrined  within  our 
hearts  as  a  true  and  noble  character.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
sterling  qualities  of  his  life  may  encourage  others  to  follow 
and  imitate  his  example. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Sevtembcr  19.  1940 

Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  words  adequate  for  express- 
ing the  profound  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Sunday,  September  15,  1940. 

The  untimely  death  of  our  distinguished  Speaker  and  my 
beloved  friend  has  been  a  very  severe  shock  to  me.  When  I 
came  to  Congress  on  March  4.  1919.  my  friend  Will  Baioc- 
tOKD  was  one  of  the  first  Members  to  greet  me  and  he  imme- 
diately showed  his  eagerness  to  cooperate  and  offer  his  advice 
and  wise  counsel  to  one  less  experienced  in  the  procedures 
and  traditions  of  this  body.  During  those  early  days  in  my 
congressional  career  there  was  bora  a  friendship  with  Will 
Bankhkad  never  to  be  severed  but  by  death.  I  feel  that  I 
have  lost  one  of  my  dearest  friends  in  the  House. 


Propaganda  Stand  Denied  by  MacLeish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  24.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Justice  to 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  able  and  eminent  Librarian  of 
Congress,  I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Washington  Post: 

Propag.*mda  Stand  Dtnted  Bt   MacLeish — Nbvth   Advocated  UNm:D 
Statis  Agency  Like  Those  of  Dictators    He  Says 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress.  ycsUTday  denied  that 
he  ever  had  advocated  a  Federal  "propaganda  bureau  similar  to 
those    maintained    by   tlie    icLalitarlan    countries." 

His  statement  was  in  response  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  which  was  reprinted  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Poet  on  September  9. 

At  the  same  time  MacLeish  affirmed :  "I  do  believe  and  I  have 
frequently  stated  that  demr^cracy  must  become  again  a  fighting 
faith.  If  it  Is  to  survive  th"  present  crisis. 

"I  have  frequently  stated."  he  continued,  "and  I  believe  that 
writers,  teachers,  scholars  must  throw  themselves  Into  the  battle 
for  the  defense  of  democracy  against  fascism  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  things 

MX7ST    OrTZm    OUKSKLVES 

"I  believe."  he  said,  "that  th:s  people  and  this  Government  must 
defend  themselves  against  the  lies  with  which  fa.sc*.=  m  attacks 
them  and  attacks  the  democratic  form  of  government  here  and 
in  Latin  Amerlci  and  throughout  the  world  I  do  net  believe." 
he  said  emphatically.  "T  have  never  believed  and  I  have  never  said 
that  a  'propaganda  bureau  similar  to  those  maintained  by  th« 
totalitarian  countries'  .should  be  established  in  Washington  or  any- 
where else." 

Reascn  for  the  statement  was  expressed  by  MacLeish  as  follows: 

"In  Its  issue  of  September  9  the  Washington  Post  quotes  the 
Charlotte  Observer  as  saying  that  Archibald  M;.rLeish  Librarian 
of  Congress,  advances  the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Govornmont 
Should  have  a  propaganda  bureau  similar  to  those  maintained  by 
the  totalitarian  countries." 

"The  editor  of  the  Observer  has,  presumably,  his  private  means 
of  discovering  the  opinions  cf  his  fellow  citizens"  the  hbrarian 
said  "Had  he  consulted  the  public  ncord.  be  would  have  learned 
that  I  have  not  only  never  advanced  such  a  prop^sitiun.  but  that  I 
am  one  of  the  last  mrn  in  America  who  would. 

LIXS    IN    THK    NAMK    Or    LIES 

"He  would  have  learned  that  I  have  rtpcatedly  and  publicly 
expreised  my  hatred  of  the  indecencies  and  falsebocxls  of  totali- 
tarian propaganda  which  lies  "not  In  the  name  of  truth,  but  In  the 
name  of  lies."  so  that  'the  common  basis  of  communication  without 
which  a  common  culture  cannot  exist    is  destroved. 

"He  would  have  learned  that  I  have  repeatedly  and  publicly 
stated  my  conviction  that  democracy  Is  worth  fighting  for  precl.'^eiy 
because  democracy  alone  assures  the  freedom  of  Individual 
opinion 

"  'The  essential  characteristic  of  democracy.'  MacLeish  con- 
tinued, quoting  again,  as  he  had  Just  done,  from  previous  public 
utterances  of  his  own — 'certainly  the  essential  rharacterlstic  of 
dtmccracy  crntrasted  with  any  form  cf  dictatorship — is  this: 
That  democracy  is  the  one  form  of  govcrnmT.t  vthich  keeps  the 
future  open  blctatcrshtp  fupprcsse^  doubt,  liquidates  dissent, 
polices  imagination,  freezes  the  human  world  In  the  form  In  which 
it  Is  Only  democracy  permits  the  future  to  occur,  for  only  under 
a  deniocracy  can  the  scholar  say  "No.  '  the  scientist  says  "Perhap.s,"* 
the  poet  say  "Otherwise."  This  is  the  essential  quality  of  de- 
mocracy In  action.' " 
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Bankhead's  Passing  Leaves  Recollections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1940 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imlike  material  things  the 
bonds  cf  friendship  and  love  are  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  a  parting.  Then  it  is  that  all  memories  of 
former  associations  crowd  back  upon  us  with  a  poignancy 
that  is  both  tender  and  painful. 

When  the  late  Speaker,  the  beloved  Bill  B.\nkhead,  was 
with  us  we  felt  honored  when  we  conversed  with  him,  but 
his  presence  was  so  commonplace  that  we  sometimes  forgot 
his  many  diversified  interests  and  avocations.  Now  that  he 
is  gone  we  grasp  at  each  recollection.  So  it  is  that  I  now 
recall  in  a  special  way  my  pleasure  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion when  the  Speaker  and  I  discur^ed  music  or  some  kin- 
dred subject;  and  hew  our  conversation  u.^ually  drifted  into 
reci'ations  from  Shakespeare.  The  Speaker  knew  Shake- 
speare as  he  knew  the  rules  of  the  Hou^e.  Often  he  would 
turn  a  phrase  into  a  quotation  from  the  Bard  of  Avon.  His 
attachment  followed  naturally  from  his  love  of  the  stage. 

This  wa.s  but  one  facet  of  his  nature.  We  who  had  the 
honor  of  k.nowing  him  recognized  his  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship as  did  the  Nation.  But  more  than  others,  wc  under- 
stood why  he  was  great,  for  we  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving these  other  sides  of  his  character.  Like  Washington 
the  engineer.  Fraiiklin  the  philosopher,  or  Jefferson  the 
architect.  Speaker  Bankhead  had  diversifitd  interests  that 
were  a  part  of  him. 

Although  our  hearts  may  be  heavy  with  grief  let  us  lift 
them  up  in  gratitude  for  the  privilege  and  honor  that  was 
ours  in  knowing  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  this  era. 


Democracy  in  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.   September   25    {legislatii>e  day  of   Wednesday, 

September  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Lucas]  at  Mubeily.  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  September  21,  1940. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  democracy  cf  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
souri, there  Is  no  hon  ir  greater  In  any  political  campaign  than  to  be 
Invited  to  .•^pcak  In  Missouri,  for.  if  Virginia  is  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents. Missouri  has  been  the  mother  cf  orators.  If  Pennsylvania 
holds  the  shrine  of  American  Independence.  Missouri  still  is  the 
home  cf  individual  independence  today. 

Great  orators  and  great  Individualists,  men  of  Independent  powers 
and  strong  in  the  power  of  Independent  words,  have  kept  the  name  of 
Missouri  in  the  forefront  as  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  unrolled. 

And  so  I  come  to  this  rostrum  inwardly  quaking,  for  I  feel  all 
around  me  In  the  atmo.sphere  cf  vour  State  the  traditions  of  such 
giants  as  Thonia.s  Hart  Benton.  Sterling  Price.  Frank  Blair,  Senator 
Vest,  and  the  immortal  Champ  Clark — men  whose  words  could  shake 
the  Natlcn  or  bring  tears  to  a  crossroads  crowd 

I  kept  remembering  this  as  I  came  across  the  great  river  from 
ycur  sister  State  of  Illinois  yesterday,  remembering  what  a  record 
for  bold,  courageous  action  lies  stamped  across  the  annals  of  your 
Commonwealth,  and  how  that  record  is  being  maintaii-.ed  today  by 
Senator  BENNm  CXakk,  one  of  the  great  leaders  and  parliamen- 


tarians in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and  by  your  other  able  and 
distinguished  Senator.  Harry  Tri'm.'^n.  whoso  reelection  is  a  cer- 
tainty. Senator  Truman  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  carry  forward  the  contlructive  and  liberal  ideals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  also  de-sire  to  pay  my  high  rrspects  and  by  tribute 
to  your  eminent  governor.  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Lloyd  Stark, 
who  have  been  a  close  and  valued  friend  of  this  administration.  I 
bring  to  him  the  greetings  of  his  old  friend,  Gov.  Henry  Horner,  of 
my  beloved  Illinois. 

It  was  Mis.-ourians.  inspired  by  one  of  your  boldest  citizens.  Prank 
Blair,  who  struck  the  blew  In  1861  that  held  Mi.s.^ourl.  Kentucky, 
and  southern  Illinois  in  the  Lnion  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  war  in 
the  West. 

And  on  the  other  side  in  that  same  fiery  era.  It  was  Missourlans, 
riding  behind  Joe  Shelby  In  1865.  who  were  the  last  to  wave  the 
Confederate  battle  flag  on  American  soil.  Tlicy  would  not  surrender 
when  the  Confederacy  fell,  and  as  thry  rode  across  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Mexico,  their  beloved  Stars  and  Bars  still  flashed  in  the  sun. 

True  to  their  convictions  at  the  start  ar.d  at  the  finish  of  that 
war.  Missourlans  made  a  great  record  In  th'>  sixties.  Musourl  has 
bred  tho  bone  and  sinew  of  independence,  and  that  is  one  particular 
reason  I  am  happy  to  be  invited  here  tcdiy.  for  your  ideal  has  l>een 
one  that  I  have  tried  in  my  own  way  to  follow.  A  man  has  to  listen 
to  his  conscience,  and  it  loads  him  sometimes  along  a  dllScult  path. 
It  has  forced  me  upon  occasion  to  differ  wHh  the  national  adminis- 
tration, which  I  respect,  and  v.ith  the  party  I  love.  To  oppose  cer- 
tain details  of  a  major  program  that  I  approve  has  been  dlfBctilt, 
but  in  the  end  it  has  made  It  easier  to  say.  as  I  now  do  say.  that  in 
thl.s  hour  of  world  crisis  and  national  peril  I  not  only  approve  but 
I  thank  God  for  the  international  policies  of  PrHnklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  cannot  refrain  frcm  making  here  and 
now  a  confession.  CJnce  In  my  neat  In  the  Congress  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  knew  more  than  President  Roosevelt  about  a  certain 
ph;ise  of  International  affairs  That  was  when  the  President  in  his 
famous  speech  dedicating  a  bridge  m  Chicago  in  1937  said— I  quote: 
"The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  and  security  of  every 
nation  today  is  being  threatened  "  He  saw  war  coming  In  Europe. 
He  warned  against  it.  He  tried  to  get  the  civilized  world  to  frighten 
off  the  aggressor  iiations  by  threatening  a  great  quarantine. 

When  he  made  those  bold  statements  I  admired  his  bravery.  I 
took  off  my  hat  to  his  inspired  words  about  the  beauties  of  peace 
and  Americas  search  for  peace,  but.  like  my  friend  the  late  Senator 
Borah.  I  thought  he  had  gone  too  far  in  predicting  war  in  Europe. 
We  in  the  Senate  had  what  we  believed  to  be  sound  and  good  infor- 
mation that  Germany.  France,  and  England  would  not  fight.  We 
thcught  the  President  was  wrong. 

But  what  did  time  prove?  It  proved  that  he  was  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  Time  proved  tliat  he  had  known  exactly  v.hat  he  was 
saying  Events  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  better  informa- 
tion than  we.  And  It  proved  something  else,  something  more  im- 
portant and  vital  still;  it  proved  that  his  Judgment,  his  instincs, 
his  sagacity  In  International  affairs  have  not  been  rivaled  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

When  foreign  nations  threatened  our  shores  in  the  1860"8.  when 
indeed  a  foreign  army  did  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  did  set 
up  a  crowned  Hapsburg  emperor  in  Mexico.  Lincoln  saved  Uie  situa- 
tion— .saved  the  republican  institutions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
With  words  now  strong,  now  soft,  with  tact  supreme,  he  kept  press- 
ing upon  the  invading  powers,  and  in  the  end,  wren  the  United 
States  stood  ready  with  the  largest  fleet  and  the  strongest  Army  in 
the  whole  world,  the  foreign  powers  withdrew  without  firing  a  gun 
at  us.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  reestablished  and  the  Old  World 
of  Europe  shrank  back  again  to  its  original  borders,  and  the  United 
States  went  on  to  its  destiny  with  social,  po!itical,  and  economic 
progress  developing  in  the  dem.ocratic  way. 

Since  that  day  no  other  American  President  l:as  shown  the  diplo- 
matic skill,  the  steadfast  courage,  the  concern  for  the  whole  Western 
Henusphere  that  President  Roosevelt  has  shown.  That  greatest  of 
modern  Secretaries  of  State,  that  cool.  unruHlod  model  of  patient 
wlsd'om.  Secretary  Cordell  Hull,  from  the  native  stock  of  Tennessee, 
ha.s  been  at  President  Roosevelt's  side  to  help  achieve  a  peace,  an 
understanding,  an  af^reement  with  Latin  America  never  reached 
before.  The  Haliana  Conference  Is  destined  to  stand  as  one  of  the 
monuments  to  American  statecraft  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
good  neighbor  policy,  based  not  on  aggress'.on  but  upon  mutual 
help,  upon  respect  for  our  sister  republics  to  the  south. 

Today  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  thanks  to  Ro  revelt  and  Hull.  Is 
firmer  than  ever  before,  and  the  cause  of  democracy  and  self- 
government  incalculably  strengthened  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
Straits  cf  Magellan. 

Now.  when  it  Is  so  desperately  needed,  the  prestige  of  democracy 
ns?s  In  the  New  World  as  it  sinks  In  the  Old  World. 

Now.  when  danger  menaces  our  instituticns.  we  feel  the  strong 
hand  of  President  Roosevelt  guiding  us  toward  a  greater  self- 
confidence,  not  only  within  our  48  States,  but  in  the  whole  Western 
Hemi.'-phcre. 

Where  are  our  greatest  factories  for  preparedness  work  to  rl.<«e? 
Here  in  the  midlands  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies. 
The  President  has  said  so.  The  work  of  m.Tking  us  nationally  so 
strong  that  peace  will  automatically  come  is  sweeping  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  soon  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  will  feel  It.  for  from 
a  military  standpoint  our  main  munitions  plants,  our  chief  airplane 
factories  should  be  here  in  the  interior.  And  under  the  Impulse 
cf  this  new  necessity,  forced  on  us  from  s'^rcad.  more  and  more 
of  the  Nation's  production  will  center  in  this  great  valley. 

Once  again  the  Mi.ssisslppl  and  the  Mis-sourl.  the  Ohio  and  the 
Dliuoib  wiU  be  black  with  barges  plying  back  and  forth  from  New 
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Orleans;  the  railroads  will  Increase  their  activities  In  helping 
Ciirry  the  surplus  freight;  cur  trade  with  South  and  Central  America 
Will  (?row  beyond  the  dreams  oX  any  of  vis  here  today.  New  Orleans 
win  be  the  great  port  of  the  midlands  as  It  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  with  the  river  and  railroad  tralBc  bearing  our  products  to  the 
fleets  that  sail  to  the  ports  of  sister  republics.  Already  our  South 
American  trade  has  multiplied  Itself.  The  catastrophe  of  Europe 
had  forced  us  to  make  good  In  a  material  way  the  spiritual  good 
which  President  Roosevelt  bei?an  preaching  long  before  war  broke — 
the  good-neighbor  policy  between  the  American  continents. 

Thanks  to  him.  and  thanks  to  the  Nation  which  has  endorsed  and 
applauded  his  next  step  of  acquiring  the  airplane  and  naval  bases 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean,  the  United  States  will  be  ready  for 
any  turn  of  events  in  the  war  overseas. 

Supp)cse.  if  you  will,  that  there  had  been  no  good-neighbor  policy, 
no  friendly,  conciliatory,  honef^t  conference  at  Habana.  no  lease  of 
those  military  bases  in  the  islands  and  ports  of  the  Caribbean — 
suppose  the  old  Imperialism  of  the  past  Republican  regimes  had 
continued  to  spread  distrust  In  Latin  America. 

And  then  suppose  the  present  war  in  E^urope  had  come,  and 
England  had  fallen,  as  it  yet  may  fall  before  the  onslaught  of  totali- 
tarian force.  Who  would  own  all  those  Islands,  these  possessions  of 
the  defunct  Dutch.  French,  and  British  Governments? 

Hitler  would  own  them,  for  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils  The 
totalitarian  Ideology,  utterly  foreign  and  hostile  to  our  theory  of 
government,  would  be  at  our  doors  ready  and  able  to  smash  us. 

But  under  the  wise,  the  quietly  energetic  hands  of  Roosevelt  and 
Hull,  this  Nation  and  South  America  have  gone  far  in  preparing 
against  so  cruel  a  danger.  The  sparks  from  the  Inferno  overseas  may 
yet  fall  on  Greenland,  on  Newloiandland,  on  the  Bermudas  and  Im- 
peril us.  but  we  are  far  readier  to  stamp  out  the  blaze  than  most 
people  think.  Our  danger  is  still  great,  the  work  is  only  well  begun. 
It  must  be  carried  forward  by  experienced  hands. 

Our  ship  of  state  Is  traveling  through  dangerous  economic  and 
military  seas — the  tremendous  storm  from  abroad  is  lashing  us.  So 
far  we  are  still  safe,  thanks  to  the  Arm  hand  at  the  helm — the 
hand  that  Is  guiding  us  toward  the  harbor  of  seciu-ity. 

Shall  we  now  disobey  the  old  adage  of  the  sea  which  tells  us 
••Never  drop  the  pilot  In  a  storm"?  Shall  we  change  over  to  a  new 
pilot  who  has  never  been  to  sea?  If  we  should  change  to  the  pilot 
our  Republican  friends  are  urging  upon  us.  It  would  be  years 
before  he  could  learn  the  simplest  laws  of  na:vlgatlon,  and  we 
haven't  time  for  that.    We  haven't  a  single  minute  to  spare. 

That  Is  why  President  Roosevelt  Is  not  here  today,  touring  the 
midlands,  campaigning  for  reelection.  He  hasn't  time  to  make  the 
race  for  President.  He  has  to  stick  on  the  bridge,  he  has  to  keep 
his  hand  on  the  helm,  for  the  security  of  this  ship  of  sUte  is  the 
first  and  foremost  thing  In  his  heart. 

Let  me.  In  this  farming  region,  put  It  more  In  your  and  my  own 
terms  When  the  wheat  Is  ripe,  you  have  to  get  the  combine  In 
the  field  quick  or  not  at  all.  You  must  cut  the  grain  before  It 
shatters  and  Is  lost.  You  mount  the  combine  and  then  Just  as  you 
start  out,  someone  comes  along  and  says:  "Here's  a  new  driver.  He 
says  he  can  cut  the  wheat  so  not  a  grain  will  be  lost.  He  hasn't 
ever  driven  a  combine,  but  he  has  been  reading  about  It  off  there 
in  his  office  In  New  York,  and  he  says  he  can  do  a  wonderful  Job." 

What  are  you  going  to  say  to  that  proposition?  Why,  before  that 
new  man  could  learn  how  to  drive  the  machine,  all  the  wheat 
would  have  shattered  onto  the  ground,  and  as  likely  as  not  the 
combine  would  be  wrecked  to  boot. 

In  other  words,  the  Republican  Party  Is  now  proposing  nothing 
but  that  the  Nation  In  a  crisis  should  start  experimenting  with  an 
unknown  quantity. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  certainly  no  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  this  hour,  but  as  we  all  admit,  a  newspaper  of  great 
independence,  integrity,  and  intellect,  put  it  well  the  other  day — 
last  Tuesday  in  fact — when  it  called  Wendell  Wlllkle  to  account 
for  sniping  at  the  President  with  an  air  rifie  on  trivial  issues. 
I  quote :  "We  imagine  what  voters  want  nowadays  is  a  program  they 
can  ponder.  Mr.  WUlkie.  if  he  has  a  program,  has  failed  to  reveal 
it.  except  Insofar  as  he  accepts  the  President's  own  program.  While 
Mr.  Wlllkle  promises  Jobs,  he  does  not  state  how  be  is  going  to 
produce  them." 

And  in  that  same  issue  the  P'jst-Dlspatch  prints  a  cartoon  show- 
ing the  great  Issue  of  the  day  to  be  America's  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean war.  and  demanding  that  both  parties  stick  to  it. 

With  that  we  DemocraU  agree.  We  have  recognized  all  along 
that  there  is  really  only  one  Issue  to  this  campaign — and  that  is 
the  great  international  emergency  and  what  we  shall  do  to  keep 
its  sparks  from  setting  our  roof  tops  afire. 

We  have  seen  the  forces  which  damn  democracy  and  crush  re- 
publican Institutions  start  their  cruel,  brutal  work  in  central 
Europe,  start  in  Austria  and  come  westward,  crushing  and  smash- 
ing as  they  come.  Austria  falls.  Czechoslovakia  falls,  Poland  falls. 
Denmark  goes  down,  so  does  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium.  France, 
and  this  minute  the  bombs  of  nazidom  are  bursting  on  London. 

Where  will  the  bombs  stop  in  their  westward  progress?  Some 
in  America  are  so  fatuoiis  as  to  dream  In  their  smug  fool's  paradise 
that  it  can  never  happen  here. 

But  It  Is  the  lesson  of  history  that  revolutions  never  stop  till 
scsneone  stops  them  either  by  tise  of  force,  or  with  the  show  of 
impregnable  force.    The  latter  ooiuve  Is  President  Rooeevelt's. 

Conquerors  are  never  satisfied.  The  lust  for  power  feeds  upon 
Itself  and  will  not  be  curbed  until  it  runs  bang  into  some  moun- 
talnuiis  fortress  which  sobers  the  aggressor  and  makes  him  think 
before  be  baiters  out  bis  brains.     You  can't  reason  with  revolu- 


tions; you  can't  argue  with  madmen.  All  you  can  do  is  bar  your 
doors  and  call  out  the  police.  And  under  President  Roosevelt  the 
United  States  Is  callinf;  up  its  own  police — armies  of  its  own 
young  men  who  will  rise  so  strong,  with  their  ships,  their  tanks, 
their  planes,  that  Hitler,  after  one  look  at  them,  will  turn  back 
and  leave  the  New  World — North  and  South  America — to  itself. 

The  United  States  has  found  one  man  who  has  proved  he  can 
match  Hitler  In  statecraft,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  prepare  a 
country  so  thoroughly  that  peace  will  be  assured  without  a  single 
shot  ever  being  fired  at  or  by  an  American. 

Only  last  week  in  his  masterful  speech  to  the  teamsters'  union 
in  Washington.  D.  C  .  President  Roosevelt  demonstrated  his  great 
diplomatic  ability,  the  diplomacy  which  is  based  on  common  srnse 
and  his  great  and  enduring  love  for  human  beings — and  it  is  that 
kind  of  diplomacy,  brains  based  on  right  instincts,  which  will 
brine  u'?  through.  In  giving  anew  his  pledge  to  labor's  rights,  the 
President  voiced  once  more  his  old  hatred  of  war.  the  loathing  of 
bloodsiied  and  carnage  which  fills  his  heart. 

What  a  travesty  it  is  to  say.  as  the  Republican  Party  is  now  say- 
ing. In  its  de.sperate  and  frenzied  search  for  Issues,  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  hurrying  America  into  war. 

You  and  I  know  that  he  is  leading  us  into  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness that  will  assure  us  peace,  not  war. 

But  since  they  have  raised  this  issue,  let  us  look  at  the  kind 
of  man  with  which  they  find  themselves  burdened  in  this  campaign. 
Let  us  ask  what  kind  of  a  President,  what  kind  of  a  leader  will 
Wendell  Willkie  be.  granting  that  the  national  polls  are  all  wrong 
and  that  he  should  by  some  miracle  win  the  election. 

Has  there  been  one  thing  In  Willkles  utterances  to  assure  the 
Nation  that  he  wouldn't  go  blundering  and  butting  into  calamity 
soon  after  becoming  President?  Kas  he  talked  or  behaved  like  a 
leader  who  could  keep  the  peace  or  use  diplomacy  or  brains  in  an 
emergency?  Again  and  again  he  has  used  rash,  helpless,  violent 
wcffds  that  went  far  beyond  anything  President  Roosevelt  has  said 
about  powers  that  threaten  democracy. 

On  May  28  at  Akron.  Ohio,  he  said:  "It  Is  clear  that  England  and 
France  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense  against  Hitler  •  •  • 
It  is  enormously  to  our  advantage  to  have  them  win.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  proposition.  I  should  like  to  ask  Secretary 
Hull  to  ask  the  democracies  publicly  what  help,  short  of  troops, 
the  American  people  can  give  " 

In  short,  Wlllkle  stands  ready  to  strip  the  United  States  of  all 
Its  armed  forces,  If  need  be.  He  stands  ready  to  send  them  over- 
seas. If  carried  out.  this  would  leave  us  helpless  shoiild  Hitler 
succeed  In  crushing  England. 

Wlllkle  was  ready  in  May  to  go  beyond  anything  the  President 
proposed. 

In  his  Elwood  speech  of  acceptance  he  spoke  far  more  belliger- 
ently than  President  Roosevelt  had  ever  done  against  totalitarian 
powers,  and  rushed  on  to  shout  a  pugilistic  defiance  of  Hitler — a 
vow  to  fight  him  in  business  or  war.  now  and  any  time  in  the 
futvire.  Is  that  the  language,  is  that  the  mind,  is  that  the  tem- 
perament of  a  President? 

Willkie  In  August  was  ready  to  commit  the  Nation  to  a  belliger- 
ency beyond  anything  the  President  had  considered. 

No  other  Presidential  candidate  in  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  so  clearly  revealed  his  temperamental  unfitness  for 
the  delicate  task  of  guiding  our  ship  of  state.  No  other  has  shown 
such  gross  ignorance  of  recent  history;  no  one  made  so  many  mis- 
statements of  fact.  He  has  made  them.  I  think,  not  in  any  attempt 
to  deceive,  but  because  he  is  by  nature  a  hasty,  blundering  show- 
off;  one  who  speaks  before  he  thinks. 

He  spoke  before  he  thought  on  the  so-called  conscrlptlon-of- 
industry  amendment.  This  is.  as  you  and  I  know,  merely  the  policy 
of  having  capital  bear  the  preparedness  burden  with  men.  share 
and  share  alike,  and  is  one  that  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen 
acknowledge  to  be  Just  and  fair.  But  Wendell  Willkie  hasn't  any- 
thing In  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen.  He  is  a 
corporation  lawyer,  the  front  for  large  Investors,  not  the  type  of 
businessman  that  you  and  I  know.  And  In  his  blundering  rash- 
ness he  blurted  out  a  denunciation  of  this  so-called  conscription 
of  wealth  and  industry  and  thus  revealed  where  his  real  interests 
lay — right  with  the  Wall  Street  financiers  who  fatten  on  small- 
business  men  and  consumers  and  laborers  alike.  He  ran  true  to 
his  life  philosophy  in  placing  property  righu  above  human  rights. 

Then  when  his  Republican  managers  had  spanked  him  in  private 
for  his  colossal  blunder,  he  came  stumbling  out  with  an  even  worse 
apology — he  said  he  hadn't  read  the  Overton-Russell  amendment 
to  the  selective-service  bill,  which  was  the  act  In  question. 

Wouldn't  the  dictators  of  the  Old  World  welcome  an  opponent 
of  this  kind?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  of 
Europe  are  all  praymg  to  such  strange  gods  as  they  have  for  the 
defeat  of  Roosevelt  and  the  election  of  Wendell  Wiilkie? 

Willkie  has  already  dispelled  the  myth  that  he  was  a  capable 
executive.  He  has  torn  to  pieces  the  Republican  organization.  He 
has  already  insulted  the  whole  city  of  Chicago  recklessly,  even  flip- 
panUy.  saying  "To  hell  with  Chicago.  '  In  that  city  he  recklessly 
let  escape  over  the  radio  such  a  fiood  of  profanity  as  to  offei.d 
thousands  of  middle  western  women  who  were  listening  in. 

He  is  definitely  not  an  executive — he  Is  merely  a  bulldozing  cor- 
poration lawyer  who.  with  the  power  of  big  money  behind  him.  is 
used  to  kicking  everybody  from  his  path,  whether  it  be  rival  cor- 
porations or  the  little  householder  who  thinks  he  Is  paying  too 
much  for  electric  light. 

He  doesn't  take  time  to  inform  himself  upon  the  subjects  he 
wants  to  dlsctiss.  In  Peoria,  m..  be  disgu.sted  thousands  of  listeners 
by  declaring  that  President  Booaeveit  had  telephoned  European 
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rulers  and  persuaded  them  to  sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river  I 
Even  he  hasn  t  tried  to  explain  away  that  sheer  invention.  He  has  ' 
decided  to  let  that  one  drop  in  the  hope  It  will  be  forgotten. 

He  is  like  a  conceited  schoolboy  who  wants  to  sit  in  teacher's 
chair,  ask  all  the  questions,  and  give  all  the  answers  even  if  they  are 
vkTcng. 

This  campaign  comes  down  to  one  question,  one  comparison,  one 
choice.  Who  of  the  two  candidates  is  the  experienced  man.  and 
who  is  the  Inexperienced  man? 

On  the  one  band  is  Roosevelt,  trained  as  an  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  trained  as  a  Governor,  trained  as  a  student  of  history 
and  statecraft — a  man  whose  speeches  show  deep  knowledge  and  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  char- 
acter On  the  other  hand  Is  Willkie  who  may  know  corporation 
law  and  the  devious  contrivances  of  high  finance,  but  who  betrays 
In  every  word  his  Ignorance  of  either  history,  current  events,  or  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners. 

The  Republicans  present  a  man  unprepared  and  Inadequate.  The 
Presidency  would  be  too  much  for  him.  If  he  should  make  as  many 
mistakes  in  the  first  month  In  the  White  Hou.se  as  he  has  made  in 
his  first  month  on  the  stump,  what  a  shambles  our  national  economy 
and  our  international  relations  would  present.  Can  America  afford 
to  entrust  its  destiny  to  a  man  whose  only  talent  lies  In  actions 
which  delight  the  stock  gair.blers? 

What  America  needs  In  this  crisis  Is  more  of  the  tried  and  true 
guidance  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  been  giving  our  Ship  of  State. 
From  this  meeting  let  the  cry  roll  out  across  the  Mississippi,  across 
the  Ozarks.  acro.ss  the  Big  Muddy  to  all  the  sister  States,  "the  great 
commonwealth  of  Missouri  will  not  drop  the  pilot  In  a  storm." 


Manufactured  War  Hysteria 


I         REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS?:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 

Mr.  'WOODRUPF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  proposing 
the  resolution  wliich  I  intend  to  present,  I  do  so  because  of 
a  deep  conviction  that  one  of  two  situations  must  be  true; 
either  this  Nation,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress 
or  the  people,  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  or  else 
there  is  at  work  in  this  country  a  propaganda  machine  de- 
signed to  create  a  fear  of  war  that  is  damnable  in  its  con- 
ception and  in  its  operation. 

This  Nation  is  today  operating  tmder  a  cloud  of  fear,  a 
fear  which  I  charge  has  been  manufactured  by  the  New  Deal 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  political  expediency  and 
in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  our  situation  in  the  world 
is  so  precarious  that  we  dare  not  "change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream." 

Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  for  months  but  that  some  new 
fear — some  new  alarmist  report — has  been  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  press,  inspired  by  some  spokesman  for  the 
administration. 

On  the  16th  day  of  this  month  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  declared  in 
a  radio  address  that — 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  War  Department  that  the  next  6  months 
include  the  possibility  of  Ijcing  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

He  declared  further: 

The  situation  today  Is  utterly  dlfTerent  from  that  of  1917.  Then 
we  were  at  war,  but  we  foresaw  small  possibility  of  military  danger 
to  this  country.  Today  such  a  possibility  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  probability. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  carried  headlines  such  as: 

United  States  future  critical,  Marshall  declares,  calling  more 
guards. 

In  the  next  deck  of  the  head  it  reads: 

Milltarj-  danger  seen  within  the  next  6  months  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Then  the  newspaper  account  goes  on  to  state: 

Warned  by  Gen.  George  C  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  prospect  of  military  danger  which  "trembles 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  probability,"  a  second  increment  of 
35,700  National  Guard  men  today  began  preparations  to  sever  con- 
nections with  civil  life  for  a  year,  beginning  October  15. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  thinking 
person  that  alarmist  reports  of  this  character  going  out  over 
the  Nation  stir  up  the  fears  of  the  people  and  keep  them  so 
unsettled  that  the  normal  activities  of  the  country  are  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affected.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  we 
also  find  other  stories  going  out,  such  as  the  one  which  I 
desire  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  September  20  had  a  story 
at  the  top  of  the  page  under  a  two-column  head.  The  head 
reads  as  foB^s: 

Army  checking  up  on  casket  supply. 
The  article  goes  on  to  state: 

The  War  Department  Is  making  a  survey  of  the  supply  of  caskets 
and  the  production  facilities  of  casket  manufacturers  In  this 
country. 

This  Information  came  out  incidentally  at  a  board  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Funeral  Directors  of  America  at  the  Mayflower, 
Wednesday. 

Confirmation  was  sought  at  the  ofBce  of  the  National  Casket  Co., 
whose  manager.  T.  Robert  Walmsley,  said  the  survey  had  been  in 
progress  2  or  3  years.  Recently,  he  added,  It  had  been  ptished 
more  vigorously. 

•  •  •  At  the  office  of  the  Assistant  War  Secretary.  MaJ.  A. 
Robert  Glnsburgh.  admitted  that  such  a  survey  had  been  in 
progress  but  denied  that  it  had  special  significance. 

"We  haven't  stopped  surveying  the  casket  industry  for  20  years." 
he  said.  "It  is  Just  a  part  of  our  routine  of  Army  necessities.  We 
have  surveyed  caskets  as  we  have  artillery,  airplanes,  and  other 
materials  of  war. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "If  you  have  1.000.000  men  under  arms,  even 
In  peacetime  you  are  going  to  have  some  casualties;  some  men  are 
going  to  fall  off  trucks  and  have  other  accidents  and  illnesses. 

"Then,  too,  "  he  continued,  "when  you  have  an  army  you  have  to 
figure  It's  going  to  fight  some  day.  Fighting  means  casualties,  and 
ca.sualtles  call  for  caskets.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Just  a  simple 
matter  of  being  prepared  with  essentials.  We  survey  everj'thlng 
from  armor  plate  to  underwear." 

Think  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  That  sort  of  story  going  out  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
sixteen  or  seventeen  million  young  men  who  are  going  to  be 
registered  in  the  next  few  weeks  for  military  service. 

It  does  no  good  to  try  to  waive  these  things  aside,  Mr. 
Speaker.  These  reports  are  alarming  the  Nation,  they  are 
upsetting  the  activities  of  the  Nation,  they  are  preventing 
proper  attention  to  our  domestic  problems,  and  they  are  giv- 
ing a  false  issue  to  the  people  in  this  campaign. 

Now.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  General  Marshall  was 
correct  in  his  statement  that  "It  is  the  feeling  of  the  War 
Department  that  the  next  6  months  include  the  possibility 
of  being  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 
and  that  "The  situation  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  1917. 
Then  we  were  at  war,  but  we  foresaw  small  possibility  of 
military  danger  to  this  country."  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Gen- 
eral Marshall  was  accurate  In  those  statements,  and  if  he  was 
accurate  in  the  next  statement,  "Today  such  a  possibility  of 
military  danger  trembles  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  prob- 
ability," then  this  Congress  and  the  people  ought  to  know 
something  about  this  danger. 

What  is  the  military  danger  to  the  United  States  which 
"trembles  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  probability"? 

Prom  what  foreign  power  or  powers,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  such 
a  military  danger  to  the  United  States  to  be  apprehended? 

What  active  steps  have  been  taken  by  any  such  foreign 
power  or  powers  toward  making  such  military  danger  to  the 
United  States  probable? 

What  additional  steps  by  any  such  foreign  power  or  powers 
are  necessary  to  render  such  military  danger  to  the  United 
States  actual? 

What  steps,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  military 
danger  to  this  Nation  from  becoming  actual? 

On  what  date  may  it  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  such 
military  danger  to  the  United  States  will  become  actual? 
When  will  we  topple  over  the  brink  on  the  verge  of  which, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  says,  we  are  trembling? 

What  section  or  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
most  likely  to  be  subjected  to  this  military  danger,  upon  the 
verge  of  which  the  Nation  trembles  at  this  hour? 

What  factors  render  the  possibility  of  such  military  danger 
to  the  United  States  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1917? 
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What  other  facts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Speaker,  tending  to  substantiate,  or  explain,  or 
supplement  these  statements  made  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army  respecting  the  military  danger  to 
the  United  States,  upon  the  verge  of  which  the  Nation  now 
trembles? 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  questions  which  concern  not  alone 
this  great  bureaucracy  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  New 
Deal.  They  are  questions  that  concern  this  Congress,  sir. 
They  are  questions  which  concern  the  very  live.*  of  the  men  | 
who  are  going  to  do  the  fighting  and  the  bleeding  and  the  dy-  j 
Ing.  if  there  is  any  fighting  and  bleeding  and  dying  to  be  i 
done.  These  are  questions  which  concern  the  heart  and  the 
happiness  of  every  father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister 
of  every  man  who  is  conscripted  into  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
service. 

These  statements  ought  not  to  go  out  to  the  country  unless 
they  are  true — unless  there  is  some  basis  in  fact  for  them — 
and  if  such  stories  are  true,  then  certainly  the  Congress  and 
the  people  ought  to  be  told  something  about  this  impending, 
this  grave,  threatening  military  danger  upon  the  verge  of 
which  the  Nation  is  trembling  and  which  may  overtake  us 
within  the  next  6  months  before  we  can  conscript  an  army, 
before  we  can  train  the  men,  before  we  can  provide  them 
with  any  of  the  modern  implements  of  warfare— of  defense, 
let  alone  of  offense. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  In  all  earnestness,  submitting 
thlA  reMlutlon.  and  I  plead  with  this  House  to  adopt  It  in 
order  that  we  may  find  out  the  truth  about  these  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  the  following  reso* 
hition : 

Whereas  In  •  radio  addreM  en  September  10  last  the  Chief  of  Staff 

of  the  United  States  Army  stated  that It  is  the  feei:ng 

of  the  War  D'-'partment  that  the  next  0  months  Include  the  poMi- 
bllity  of  being  the  most  critical  period  In  the  history  of  the  United 

States     *     *     *"  and  that the  situation  today  In  utterly 

different  from  that  of  1917.  Then  we  were  at  war.  but  we  fore- 
saw small  possibility  of  military  danger  to  this  country.  Today 
such  a  possibility  trembles  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  proba- 
bility     •     •     •":  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  forthwith  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  following 
Information: 

(  1 )  What  Is  the  military  danger  to  the  United  States  which 
"trembles  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  probability"; 

(2)  From  what  foreign  power  or  powers  is  such  military  danger 
to  the  United  States  to  be  feared; 

(3)  What  active  steps  have  been  taken  by  any  such  foreign  power 
or  powers  toward  making  such  military  danger  to  the  United  States 
probable; 

(4)  What  additional  steps  by  any  such  foreign  power  or  powers 
are  necessary  to  render  such  military  danger  to  the  United  States 
actual: 

(5)  What  stepa  by  the  United  States  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  military  danger  to  the  United  States  from 
becoming  actual; 

(6)  On  what  date  may  it  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  such 
military  danger  to  the  United  States  will  become  actual: 

(7)  What  part  of  the  United  States  Is  most  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  such  military  danger; 

(8)  What  factors  render  the  possibility  of  such  military  danger  to    | 
the  United  States  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1917:  and  i 

(9)  Any  other  facts  In  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
tending  to  sut)stantlate,  explain,  or  supplement  the  statements  made 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  respecting  military  danger  to  the 
United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.   September   25    (legislative   day   of   Wednesday, 

September  18),  1940 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  extension  of  remarks  of  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Stack,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1938,  relating  to  World  Mother  of  Mother's  Day. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Stack.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  from  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  magazir.e: 

"[From  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  maf^azlne] 

"The  Mother  of  Mothers  Day 
"(By  Margaret  Talbott  Stevens,   editor) 

"The  splendid  work  of  Anna  Jarvis.  Philadelphia,  whom  we  know 
as  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day.  Is  growing  more  and  more  wide- 
spread. This  year  the  participated  in  a  number  of  Interesting 
activities  in  connection  with   the   celebration   of   the   occasion. 

"In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  founder.  John  Wanamaker  once  said: 
1  would  rather  be  the  accepted  author  of  Mother's  Day  than  to 
be  King  Edward  VII  (1906i  of  Engl.ind.' 

"MOTHER   OF    MOTHER °S   DAY 

"Mrs.  Anna  M.  Jarvis,  the  mother  of  Mother's  Day.  was  a  B.  &  O. 
mother,  and  the  inspiration  for  the  founding  of  Mother  s  Day 
by  her  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Jarvis 
family  came  to  America  In  1618  and  settled  In  Virginia. 

■  WrrHOUT    PUBLIC    Stn'PORT 

"With  no  money  to  support  her  work  save  her  own  limited  funds. 
Miss  Jarvis  for  years  has  labored  until  now  50  countries  of  the 
world,  even  Asia  and  Africa  and  in  distant  Island  possessions, 
celebrate   the   day   without   commercialism. 

"MOTHERS    DAY    Ft-AO    DAY 

"After  long  effort  Miss  Jarvis  succeeded  In  having  the  Congress 
pa.ss  a  resolution  for  the  annual  display  of  the  flag  on  Mother's 
Day 

"Addresses  have  been  made  In  the  Congress  in  honor  of  Miss 
Jarvia  a«   the  founder   of   Mother's  Day. 

OBSERVANCE 

"Here  In  America  we  wear  carnations  and  give  gifts  to  our 
mothers 

"In  Mexico,  on  Mother's  Day,  the  thatched  adobe  huts  as  well  as 
pretentious  palaces  are  decorated  with  flowers  in  honor,  or  re- 
membrance, of  mothers.  It  Is  a  lovely  cuetom.  and  one  for  which 
Miss  Jarvis  ever  will  be  honored,  not  alone  for  the  thought  which 
prompted  Its  founding,  but  also  for  the  labor  of  love  over  a  I'-ng 
perloc  of  years  which  has  brou^^ht  about  Its  world-wide  estab- 
lishment." 

OTHn    IHIBUiES 

"Por  many  years  It  has  been  an  established  ctistom  to  set  aside 
annually  a  day  devoted  to  the  honoring  of  mothers." 

"Let  us  remember  first  our  devotion  to  her.  the  greatest  mother 
of  all  time,  who  gave  to  us  the  Holy  Christ  Child."  (CJov.  Martin 
L.  Davey.  of  Ohio.) 

"You  may  be  sure  that  Mother's  Day  In  New  York  State  will  b« 
duly  and  appropriately  observed  In  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  motherhood  "     (Secretary  to  Governor  of  New  York.) 

"Alabama  would  be  derelict  in  her  duty  did  she  not  Join  through 
her  citizens  with  other  States  in  the  Nation  paying  tribute  to 
mother."     (Governor  of  Alabama.  Hon.  Bibb  Graves.) 

"The  extraordinary  growth  of  Mother's  Day  is  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  thought  of  Anna  Jarvis.  who.  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of 
her  own  mother,  desired  to  dedicate  a  particular  day  to  the  memory 
of  all  mothers. 

"Mother's  Day  Is  now  observed  in  many  lands.     •     •     • 

"In  veneration  and  love  of  motherhood.  I  take  pride  In  proclaim- 
ing Mother's  Day.  and  observance  In  schools  and  colleges."  (Gov- 
ernor of  Maine.  Hen.  Lewis  O.  Barrow.«  ) 

"From  a  modest  beginning  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Anna 
Jarvis,  Its  founder.  Mother's  Day  is  now  observed  even  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  civilization. 

"It  is  my  desire  that  memcrles  of  our  State's  mothers  will  linger 
like  a  halo  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  our  entire  citizenship."  (Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi.  Hen.  Hugh  White.) 

Gov.  R.  S.  Vessey.  South  Dakota,  over  30  years  ago.  said: 

"Never  before  did  a  celebration  spread  so  widely  in  such  a  short 
period  as  Mothers  Day  founded  by  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia  " 

"Twenty-two  years  ago  (1914).  after  long  effort.  Miss  Anna  Jarvis 
succeeded  In  having  pasi^ed  by  the  United  States  Congress  a  Joint 
resolution  for  the  annual  display  of  the  flag  en  Mother's  Day.  the 
second  Sunday  m  May.  and  each  year  thereafter  Old  Glory  has  been 
displayed  on  M  Jthtr  s  Dny  from  our  National  Capitol,  American 
consulates,   hemes,  and  churches.     •      •      • 

"I  wl'^h  to  remind  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  that  this  (Mother's 
Day)  Is  truly  one  day  in  which  we  can  concur  unanimously  in  cur 
reverential  expressions  of  icve  and  devotion  to  the  greatest  of  all 
Ideals."     (Governor  cf  Massachusetts.  Hon.  Charles  P.  Hurley  ) 

•Tlic  presence  in  Harrlsburg  this  evening  of  Miss  Anna  Jarvis, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  bound  to  arouse  a  new  and  wider  interest  In 
the  observance  of  Mother's  Day.     •      •      • 

"To  her.  as  to  all  persons  whose  Ideas  find  wide  acceptance, 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  satisfaction  as  Mothers  Day  approaches. 

"Tlie  inventors  of  electric  light  the  discoverer  of  radium,  the 
X-ray.  and  other  blessings  to  mankind  have  had  their  deserved 
exaltation  of  soul  when  they  survey  the  consequences  of  their 
work,  but  so  have  such  per.scns  as  Miss  Jarvis.  who  have  given  to 
the  world  an  idea  that  summons  love  and  devotion  and  ennobles 
mankind  as  a  necessary  result. '     (The  Patriot,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.) 
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BOSTON'S    GtnST 
"Last  year  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  Mother's 
Day,   was  the   guest   of   the  city  of   Boston,  the   greatest   honor  the 
city   ever   accorded   a   woman   for   personal    achievement."      (Boston 
Post,  1925  ) 

HISTORIC  RECORDS 

"Mother's  Day  was  founded  by  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
designated  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  and  Friday  preceding  lor 
schools,  as  the  time,  and  the  white  carnation  as  the  badge" 
(Webster's  New  International  Dictionary). 

•Mother.'^  Day  wa.s  luunded  by  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadel- 
phia"  (Winston's  Dictionary.  Philadelphia). 

Other  dictionaries,  reference  works,  encyclopedias  in  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  credit  Anna  Jarvis  as  originator  of 
Mothers  Day.   as  do  leading  organizations  and   persons 

Back  of  other  historic  records  have  been  the  unique  original 
features,  plans,  methods,  unrecompensed  and  consecrated  life- 
work  cf  the  founder  which  developed  the  achievements  of  the 
incomparable  all-nntion  Mother's  Day. 


The  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OK  NKW  JKRSEY 

IN  THK  SK.NATK  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,   September   25    (legislative  day  of   Wednesday, 

September  18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JUDGE  FRANK  SJAATHEHS 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  my  dl.«itlnKiiLshod  col- 
league, the  .senior  Senator  of  my  native  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Bailey),  made  a  statement  sometime  ago: 

A  New  Deal  national  d(bt  of  «eventy-flve  blUlcn  is  a  national 
calamity,  exceeded  only  by  a  military  invasion  by  Germany 

To  this  statement,  one  of  my  brothers.  Judge  FYank 
Smathers.  who  summers  in  western  North  Carolina,  made  a 
reply  which  was  published  in  the  Waynesville  Mountaineer, 
under  date  of  September  19.  1940.  I  aik  unanimou.«:  con.<;ent 
that  his  reply  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Waynesville  (N    C  )   Mountaineer  of  September  19.  1940] 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAT 

(By  Judge  FrarJc  Smathers) 

EDrroR  OF  Mot'nt.mneer  : 

"A  New  Deal  national  debt  of  $75,000,000,000  is  a  national  calam- 
ity, exceeded  c  nly  by  a  military  invasion  by  Germany, "  so  says  the 
senior  Senator  of  North  Carolina 

By  every  Innuendo  and  implication,  that  statement  was  Intended, 
and  is.  an  indictment  and  accusation  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  abi'Ut  wrecked  the  economic  structure  of  America 

Many  of  the  Senator's  admirers  will  take  exception  to  that  accusa- 
tion— for  the  reason  that  such  a  national  debt  does  not  prove  na- 
tional bankruptcy  or  a  calamity,  nor  Is  It  Just  or  fair  to  attribute 
the  plight  of  the  National  Budget  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
alone. 

The  national  debt  of  America  cannot  be  accurately  and  Justly  ap- 
praised except  in  the  light  of  a  "word  picture"  of  which  it  Is  only 
an  Integral  part  World  economy  is  so  sensitive  and  so  Integrated 
that  what  hurts  one  part  hurts  all  parts. 

America,  taken  singly,  as  the  Senator  does,  and  viewed  only  In  the 
light  of  its  own  past,  her  national  d3bt  naturally  seems  appalling 
and  ruinously  disproportionate  But  when  studied  and  valued  In 
the  light  of  world  conditions  and  In  comparison  with  other  nations 
of  the  world,  then  we  huve  Jupt  cause  to  pat  our  own  chests  with 
pride  and  reje  icing — as  the  fo. lowing  facts  and  figures  will  show. 

America's  national  debt  of  today  Is  "chicken  feed  '  compared  to 
that  of  all  the  larger  nations  of  Europe,  most  of  which  are  admit- 
tedly and  hopelessly  bankrupt. 

If  America  is  broke,  the  rest  of  the  big  nations  have  long  since 
"expired  in  a  debtors'  prison." 

1.  America's  debt  burden  Is  no  greater  In  1940  than  In  1920 — be- 
cause the  Interest  rate  has  been  reduced  one-half. 

2.  The  Government's  credit  was  never  better  ncr  stronger  thfin 
today,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  time  the  Government 
borrows  money  it  is  oversubscribed  20  times 

3.  America's  per  capita  debt  Is  far  less  than  that  of  England  or 
any  other  belligerent  or  neutral  nation. 

4.  Before  the  fall  of  France,  she  was  pouring  over  forty  billions 
annually  into  her  war  machine  alone — 60  percent  of  her  national 
Income.     England  was  even  pouring  more  Into  her  war  machine. 


and  over  50  percent  of  her  national  income.  It  must  be  far  greater 
now.  Russia.  Germany,  Japan  are  pouring  still  more  into  their 
war  machines. 

5.  The  merchant-marine  trade  and  colonies  of  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  et  al.,  are  all  destroyed,  absorbed  by  Germany. 

6.  EXirope's  economic  life  and  trade  is  distorted  beyond  all  recog- 
nition 

7  All  nations  have  adr-^ted  Iron-clad  control  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  are  rationing  all  Internal  supplies  and  resources. 

8  England  is  already  employing  two  foreign  currencies — th** 
pound  and  the  Black  Bourse  Germany  is  employing  the  barter 
and  blocked  currency  exclusively  All  rich  men  of  Europe  are 
liquidated,  cleaned  out,  except  England's,  and  there  it  looks  inevi- 
table— with  all  taxes  at  dizzy  heights  and  worse  yet  to  come. 

9.  With  all  the  world  at  war.  fighting  for  life  and  exL-^tence;  with 
all  labor,  capital,  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  and  currency  under 
State  and  national  control;  with  bankruptcy  and  unbalanced 
budgets  universal,  with  millions  idle  and  starvation  stalking  the 
streets;  with  more  than  50.000.000  employed  in  Europe,  making 
munitions  alone;  with  the  gold  and  hard  money  systems  of  free 
trade  and  free  enterprise  strangled  or  "gone  with  the  wind";  with 
the  money  incentive  for  the  moving  of  goods  and  employing  uf 
men,  superseded  by  a  governmental  Incentive  to  employ  Idle  men 
and  machines  and  feed  the  etarvlng,  regardless  of  cost  or  profit — 
It  soemfc  strange  that  a  wealthy  nation  like  America,  so  blessed, 
unbleeding  and  unbroken.  Fhould  become  so  alarmed  over  an  un- 
balanced BudfTct;  fFpecially  when  It  costs  little  Switzerland  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  a  year  to  stay  out  of  war.  If  we  were 
in  her  shoes,  we'd  be  spending  proportionately  fifteen  billion  an- 
nually Instead  of  nine  billion,  which  includes  all  New  Deal  "squan- 
dering" for  relief,  public  works,  farmers,  home  owners,  bankers, 
rnllrrad^.  and  other  blg-buslness  barons  now  grumbling  about  taxes, 
and  an   unbalanced   Budget 

Owing  to  world  conditions  Mr.  Hoover  started  the  march  of  public 
^pend:n4  Mr  Roosevelt  has  had  to  continue  It  as  world  conditions 
got  worse  instead  of  better-through  no  fault  of  his  or  Mr.  Hoover. 
Yet.  Senator  Bailey  would  leave  the  impression  with  the  young 
Democrats  of  this  State,  that  Mr,  Roosevelt's  management  of  the 
Natirn's  nnanceit  is  a  naticnal  calamity,  exceeded  only  by  a  Oerman 
Invattion. 


A  War  on  Two  Fronts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.    September    25    (legislative   day   of   Wednesday, 

September  18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  September  25.  1940.  The 
editorial  appears  under  the  heading  "A  War  on  Two  Fronts." 
As  is  well  known,  the  New  York  Daily  News  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

(From  the  New  Ycrk  Dally  News  of  September  25.  1940] 
A  War  on  Two  Fronts — Japan  and  Indochina 

Another  sharp  statement  registering  Secretary  of  State  Hull's  dis- 
approval of  Japan  makes  United  States-Japanese  relations  a  little 
worse  than  before.  This  time  Mr.  Hull,  who,  of  course.  Is  the  Roose- 
velt administration's  official  mouthpiece  In  affairs  like  this,  objects 
to  Japan's  grab  at  French  Indochina. 

Wliat  mcral  objection  there  can  be  to  the  grab  escapes  us  Prance 
grabbed  Indochina  in  1863.  after  30  years  of  off-and-on  warfare 
between  the  natives  and  French  missionaries  backed  by  French 
soldiers.  France  is  now  three-fifths  occupied  by  the  Gernians.  and 
the  government  of  the  other  two-fifths  of  France  has  consented  to 
the  Japanese  Indochina  grab. 

Yet  Mr.  Hull  complains  that  the  Far  East  "status  quo  Is  being 
upset  •  •  •  under  duress."  What  business  is  that  of  ours? 
What  duty  have  we  to  preserve  the  status  quo  In  the  Par  East? 

IF    HmLER    WINS,    WHAT    ABOtJT    ITS? 

Aside  from  the  moral  angle,  there  Is  a  practical  angle  to  all  this, 
and  a  potentially  dangerous  one. 

Though  we  hope  it  will  not  come  to  pass.  It  Is  possible  that  Hitler 
may  conquer  Great  Britain  and  organize  Europe  into  one  big  German 
farm,  factory,  and  arsenal,  as  he  hopes  to  do.  That  would  give 
him,  among  other  things,  a  shipbuilding  capacity  between  lour  and 
five  times  as  big  as  oiu  piesent  shipbuilding  capacity. 
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We  are  alresKly  frankly  belpUig  Great  Britain  by  every  means  short 
cf  war.  Our  adramisuaticn  ts  committed  to  that  policy,  and 
Wendell  L.  WlUklc  says  he  will  carry  It  on  If  elected. 

At  the  sanie  ume.  we  ccntlnually  scold  Japan.  Anything  Japan 
wants  to  do  our  Government  Ls  against. 

If  Hitler  wins,  wouldn't  it  be  natural  for  him  In  due  time  to  try 
to  t,'et  his  revenge  on  us  from  the  Atlantic  side  and  to  tell  his  semi- 
ally,  Japan,  to  close  in  on  us  from  the  Pacific? 

WHAT  IS  OUa  PACIFIC   POLICT? 

In  such  a  war  on  two  fronts  we  might  very  easily  come  out  second 
best  Fighting  a  war  on  two  fronts  is  regarded  by  military  men  as 
extremely  dargerov-s — something  a  nation  should  avoid  at  almost 
any  cost  Fighting  a  war  en  two  fronta  was  one  of  the  big  mistakes 
that  cost  the  Kaiser  the  World  War — and  a  mistake  which  Hitler 
has  carefully  avoided  up  to  now 

Vet,  with  all  due  respect  for  its  sincerity  and  moral  Ideals  our 
Government  ls  laying  Its  lines  for  Just  such  a  war  on  two  fronts. 

Oh.  for  the  good  old  days  when  the  United  States  was  able  to  mind 
Its  own  business  and  stay  at  heme  and  let  the  foreigners  go  in  for 
all  this  welt  politik. 

Wr  COT  ALONG    WITH   BRITAIN 

The  common-sense  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  try  to  get  along 
-ylth  Japan.  We  got  along  with  the  British  Empire  to  the  east  of 
us  through  all  the  decades  following  the  Civil  War,  when  Britain 
was  the  saost  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  Why  can't  we  get  along 
with  powerful  and  expanding  Japan  to  the  west  of  us — make  the 
Pacific  a  highway  of  international  trade  and  friendship,  as  the 
Atlantic  ts  between  wars? 


How  To  Murder  a  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September   25    (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

September  18) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  MIRROR 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  New  York  DeUly  Mirror  of  September  23,  entitled  "How 
To  Murder  a  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  September  23,  1940] 
How  To  Murder  a  Democract 

The  technique  of  setting  up  a  dictatorship  in  a  great  nation  has 
not  changed  very  much  since  Napoleon  was  "elected"  emperor. 

The  contemporary  "crtsis  men"  in  Russia.  France,  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Germany  employed  about  the  same  technique. 

A  study  of  their  success  discloses  that  in  each  case  this  one  step 
was  essential  to  their  schemes: 

Slow  destruction  of  the  people's  respect  for  and  faith  in  their 
elected  representatives — in  Germany  it  was  the  Reichstag;  In  Prance 
It  was  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  United  Statea  of  America  it  is  Congress  that  must  be  dis- 
credited before  a  dictatorship  can  be  aet  up. 

UJtMX    FBOPLK    DEBPISZ    THKIX    CONGBCSS 

Congress,  functioning  as  it  was  Intended  to  function,  becomes 
the  essence  of  what  Lincoln  described  as  "government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people." 

Congreaa  la  not  such  a  body  today.  Ask  yourself,  or  the  average 
American,  adolescent  or  adult,  what  he  or  she  thinks  of  Congress. 
The  answer  will  run  something  like  this: 

"Congress  is  like  a  man  riding  backward  on  a  train — ^he  sees 
things  after  he  has  passed  them." 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  that  as  one  man  or  a  small  and 
determined  group  of  men  succeed  in  making  the  people  despise  their 
elected  representatives,  their  Congress,  tlien  does  it  l)ecome  easy  in 
time  of  a  crista  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  must  place  total 
power  into  the  hands  of  some  "indispensable  man." 

Nowhere  has  that  process  been  better  analyzed  than  In  the  "non- 
political"  speech  tbat  Candidate-President  Roosevelt  made  on  free 
radio  time  Friday. 

He  was  describing  how  tbe  National  Socialists  slowly  robbed  the 
German  people  of  their  'free  elections"  by  first  destroying  their 
faith  in  the  process  of  democracy. 

"A  decade  ago."  said  Third-Term  Candidate  Roosevelt,  "the  Ger- 
man people  despaired  of  the  processes  of  their  democracy,  which 
were  based  on  the  tree  use  of  the  franchise. 

TMXN  BOAST  OT  "SPBCIAL  APTTTDDS"   rOR   RULXNO 

"They  were  willing  to  lend  ear  to  a  new  cult  called  nazl-lsm 
(Enrroas  note. — It  was  called  national  socialism) — a  minority  group 
wtUch   professed  extraordinary   patriotism,   and  offered   bread  and 


shelter  and  better  governnvent  through  the  rule  of  a  handful  cf 
persons  boasting  special  aptitude  for  government. 

"In  those  days  loudly  professed  emphasis  was  placed  by  this  special 
group  on  their  own  purity  cf  purpose. 

"Nothing  was  ever  said  about  abolishing  free  elections.  But  you 
an'l  I  know  thr  subsequent  history  of  Germany. 

"The  right  of  free  elections  and  the  free  choice  of  heads  of  gov- 
ernment were  suddenly  wiped  out  by  a  new  regime,  still  professing 
the  .same  purity  of  purpose 

"It  is  a  travesty  on  fact  to  claim  that  there  is  any  free  choice  of 
public  officials  in  that  nation  today,  cr  that  there  ever  has  been 
one  since  1933     •      •      •" 

And  thus,  without  meaning  to.  Candidate  President  Roosevelt  has 
voiced  the  motives  cf  the  rapacious,  brazen  plunderbund  of  machine 
politicians  that  "drafted"'  him  for  a  third  term  in  Chicago. 

The  Presidential  candidate  of  these  politicians  professes  to  view 
the  lo«9  of  "'the  right  of  free  elections"  in  Germany  as  a  special 
hell  on  earth 

But  to  the  political  bosses  behind  the  third  term,  men  like  Bess 
Hague,  of  New  Jersey.  Besses  Kelly  and  Nash,  cf  Chicago.  Boss  "Jail- 
bird" Pendergast.  of  Kansas  City.  Bo«6  Crump,  of  Tennessee.  Bgss 
Jimmy  "Big  House"  Hlnes.  cf  Manhattan,  and  Bess  Ed  Flynn,  of  the 
Bronx,  the  loss  of  the  "right  of  free  elections '  is  a  made-to-order 
heaven. 

AND  THEN  THE  PLtJNDERBITND  MUSCLES  IN 

If  the  creatures  of  this  plunderbund  take  over  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress as  they  have  usurped  this  Nation's  city  halls,  government  "cf 
the  people  and  by  the  people  "  through  a  freely  elected  CongreGs  will 
have  been  murdered  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Public  Opinion  Polls  and  the  Maine  Election 


REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Inexperienced  observer 
the  feat  of  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  in  predicting  correctly  a  Republican  victory 
in  the  Maine  elections  this  month  establishes  beyond  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  poll  as  a  barometer  of  the  opinions  of 
the  American  electorate.  Yet  a  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
Gallup  forecast  for  Maine  and  a  comparison  with  the  record 
of  the  poll  in  the  past  indicate  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Certain  fundamental  questions  with  regard  to  the  techniques 
employed  remain  to  be  answered,  and  with  the  poll  now  in 
its  fifth  year,  the  burden  of  proof  is  still  upon  Dr.  Gallup. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Gallup  freely  admits  that  -some 
margin  of  error  is  involved  in  every  sampling  operation,  due 
to  the  size  of  the  sample  itself."  In  the  Maine  election,  for 
example,  there  were  95  chances  out  of  100  that  the  average 
error  would  not  exceed  4  percent.  Since  this  is  a  'plus-or- 
minus  4."  the  range  of  the  poll  would  be  8  points  and  would 
in  a  close  contest  make  accurate  prediction  at  best  a  haz- 
ardous affair.  Furthermore,  if  the  4-percent  error  is  as  Dr. 
Gallup  claims,  there  would  be  a  50-50  chance  of  it  favoring 
any  one  party.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  institute's  poll  in  Maine  reported  in  a  last-minute 
check  that  Congressman  Ralph  O.  Brewster  would  defeat 
former  Gov.  Louis  J.  Brarm  for  the  Senate  by  receiving  62 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  Actually  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster  1.  according  to  figures  released  by  Dr. 
Gallup  himself,  received  58  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  or 
an  error  of  4  percent  in  the  estimate.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  error  showed  a  Republican  bias. 

For  the  Governorship,  Sumner  Sewall,  Republican,  defeated 
Pulton  Redman.  Democrat,  160.743  to  91,856.  Mr.  Sewall 
thus  gained  64  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  But  since  the 
Institute  poll  had  predicted  that  he  would  receive  68  p>erccnt. 
a  second  error,  again  favoring  the  Republicans,  and  this  time 
also  of  4  points,  is  to  be  noted. 

In  the  1936  Presidential  election,  presumably  with  the  same 
possibility  for  error.  Dr.  Gallup  failed  to  predict  in  a  single 
State  the  correct  percentages  of  the  Roosevelt -Landon  vote. 
!  But  what  is  more  significant,  in  46  of  the  48  States  his  error 
favored  the  Republicans.  In  size,  it  ranged  from  1  percent 
in  Arkansas  to  14  percent  in  Arizona,  with  a  median  at  5, 
1   point  outside   his  self -established   margin   of   reliability. 
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and  with  25  States  actually  exceeding  the  possibility  of  error. 
In  only  2  States  did  the  poll  favor  the  Democrats,  and  then 
by  only  a  single  percentage  point  in  each. 

The  4-percent  Republican  bias  in  the  Maine  prediction, 
instead  of  testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  the  polls,  raises  anew 
the  question  whether  the  basic  cause  for  error  in  the  Repub- 
lican favor  has  been  removed.  Undoubtedly  the  institute's 
techniques  have  been  improved  since  1936.  but  is  there  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  tendency  to  err  on  the  side  of  one 
party,  and  one  party  alone,  has  been  remedied?  To  this. 
Dr.  Gallup  has  yet  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Literary  Digest,  the  polls  have  made 
an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  win  popular  approval.  Yet 
their  tendency  to  guard  their  techniques  as  secrets  of  the 
trade  has  raised  certain  questions  as  to  their  basic  reliability. 
On  the  fact  of  it.  through  pamphlets,  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles,  and  books,  the  polling  people  have  appeared 
willing  to  inform  the  public  of  their  methods.  Such  is  ac- 
tually not  the  case.  Tlieir  explanations  have  been  little  more 
than  broad  generalizations,  and  the  important  information 
has  been  withheld.  If.  as  the  polls  claim,  the  element  of  time 
between  thr  final  .'■ampling  process  and  the  election  may  be 
partially  responsible  for  the  changes  that  occur,  is  it  con- 
tended that  in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases,  the  Dc^mocrats 
conduct  a  more  energetic  last -minute  campaign  than  do  the 
Republicans?  This  seems  highly  unlikely.  If  .such  is  not  the 
case,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  a  careful  examination 
of  polling  methods  and  devices  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Gallup  poll  claims  to  take  a  representative  sampling 
of  the  population,  based  on  several  classification  break-downs. 
Among  these  are  age.  sex,  party,  income,  and  rural-urb.in 
distribution.  'Where  does  Dr.  Gallup  acquire  the  information 
for  such  an  analysis?  What  statistics  does  he  use?  Since 
the  Literary  Digest  owed  a  major  proportion  of  its  error  to 
its  failure  to  acquire  an  accurate  economic  break-down,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  Gallup  poll  is  suffering 
from  the  same  disability.  Unfortunately,  the  question  has 
never  been  answered,  and  we  are  left  only  with  the  assurance 
by  Dr.  Gallup  that  his  cross  section  is  valid — plus  the  election 
results.    The  latter  are  not  reassuring. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  basic  economic  break-down 
is  correct,  the  problem.s  of  the  interviewer  in  making  his 
classifications  are  far  from  simple,  and  demand  policy  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  poll's  administrators.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  determine  by  ob^^ervation  a  voter's  sex.  and  pos- 
sibly even  his  political  party.  But  fitting  him  into  an  eco- 
nomic grouping  is  another  matter.  Dr.  Gallup  himself — the 
Pulse  of  Democracy,  pages  169  to  170 — has  testified  to  the 
inab'lity  of  people  to  determine  their  own  economic  strata, 
let  alone  their  willingness  to  confide  it  to  an  interviewer. 
How,  for  instance,  is  such  information  obtained?  Will  the 
process  submit  to  examination  by  reputable  .scientists? 

These  and  other  questions  as  to  his  techniques,  Dr,  Gallup 
has  steadfastly  refuiid  to  make  clear  to  the  consumer  public. 
What  percentage  of  the  electorate  has  no  choice  of  either 
issues  or  candidates?  What  percentage  refuses  to  state  its 
choice?     How  large  is  the  sample?     What  areas  are  visited? 

While  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  errors  made  by 
the  poll  in  Maine  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  similar 
errois  will  be  made  elsewhere,  the  fact  that  an  underestimate 
of  Democratic  strength  in  Maine  corroborates  a  deficiency 
known  to  exist  in  the  poll  during  the  1936  campaign  places 
upon  Dr.  Gallup  the  necessity  of  making  his  workways  pub- 
lic if  he  is  to  expect  public  acceptance  of  his  device.  There 
is  no  desire  to  impute  motives  to  polling  officials;  yet  if  the 
poll  is  as  great  an  instrument  of  democracy  as  Dr.  Gallup  in 
his  recent  book  holds  it  to  be.  it  is  essential  that  it  interpret 
correctly.  Another  failure  such  as  that  of  the  Literary 
Digest  would  tempt  Congress,  as  in  many  similar  situations, 
to  take  steps  to  protect  the  public. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  poll,  to  make  the  claim  of  accu- 
racy, must  do  more  than  select  the  winner  in  any  particular 
contest.  The  RDCsevelt  campaign  in  1936.  and  most  of  the 
intervening  elections  which  the  institute  has  measured,  have 
shown  a  clear-cut  majority  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
It    will   be    recalled    that   where   the    difference   was    great 


enough,  or  where  its  "blind  spot" — economic  distribution — 
failed  to  be  a  determinant,  the  Literary  Digest  was  tolerably 
successful  until  1936.  In  the  case  of  an  election  where  the 
voting  would  be  as  close  as  indicated  by  the  Gallup  poll  of 
the  campaign  on  August  25,  this  year,  the  latter  might  as 
easily  be  in  error.  For  instance,  in  the  poll  of  that  date. 
President  Roosevelt  was  accorded  247  electoral  votes  and  Mr. 
Willkie  284.  In  doubtful  States  (those  States  where  a  4-per- 
cent error  would  throw  to  the  other  candidate)  were  16 
States,  or  71  electoral  votes  for  Roosevelt  and  125  for  Will- 
kie. Under  these  circumstances,  and  by  virtue  of  its  previous 
Republican  bias,  one  would  not  expect  Dr.  Gallup  to  declare 
these  States  for  either  one  man  or  the  other.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  of  the  Institute's  consistent  error  in  the  favor  of  the 
Republicans,  it  would  seem  more  logical  to  correct  the  poll 
by  taking  some  number,  such  as  3  percent,  from  the  Repub- 
licans and  giving  it  to  the  Democrats.  This  would  transfer 
115  electoral  votes  to  the  President,  giving  him  a  total  of  362 
and  Willkie  153. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll — September  20 — however, 
shows  such  overwhelming  sentiment  for  President  Roosevelt 
that  percentage  studies  appear  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 
Yet  it  should  be  recalled  even  here  that  18  States  are  in  a 
position  to  change  in  the  party  columns  by  virtue  of  the 
4-percent  error.  This  is  enough  to  elect  either  candidate, 
since  the  group  of  doubtful  States  contains  such  key  States 
as  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Oh  o.  With  a  correction  for 
Republican  bias,  however,  Mr.  Willkie  would  take  only  Maine, 
Vormont,  and  South  Dakota. 

Any  dv'cussion  of  polls  is  not  complete  without  a  discussion 
of  the  interpretations  made  upon  them.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  interpreter  is  himself  not  showing  a  partisan 
interest.  This  is  particularly  to  be  feared  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers,  already  strongly  pro-Willkie.  While  there  is  no 
desire  to  suspect  the  Institute  of  partiality,  it  is  nevertheless 
important,  considering  the  media  in  which  the  polls  appear, 
to  k?cp  a  watchful  eye  against  false  and  misleading  interpre- 
tations. The  professional  apologists  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

On  these  same  lines,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  with 
only  slightly  over  a  month  of  the  campaign  remaining,  Presi- 
d-^nt  Roosevelt  will  find  it  necessary  to  win  only  61  electoral 
votes  in  addition  to  those  States  which  he  carried  in  1936  by 
a  2-to-l  popular  majority.  These  are:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California.  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Mi.ssi.ssippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Carolina,  Tennes.see,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virg  nia.  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Of  these,  according  to 
the  Gallup  estimates,  only  North  Dakota  is  outside  the  fold, 
and  the  defection  here  is  of  fairly  recent  origin. 

The  burden  of  proof,  then,  is  still  upon  Mr.  Willkie — and 
Dr.  Gallup. 

What  Are  We  Going  To  Do  About  Indochina? 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

■    OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  address  the  House  for  1  minute  so  that 
I  may  include  therein  the  following  editorial  taken  from  to- 
day's Philadelphia  Record,  based  upon  the  importance  of  our 
staying  out  of  trouble  in  Asia.  It  is  a  splendid  peace  docu- 
ment. I  thii-'k.  and  .should  be  read  by  every  American. 

[From  ll:e  Pliiladclphia  Record  of  September  25,  1940] 

WH.XT  ARE   WE  GOING  TO  DO  AtOlTT  INDOCHINA' 

Japanese  ticops  have  moved  through  French  Indochina. 
Tlie  French  Government  has  given  Its  permission. 
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Yet  Secretary  of  State  Hull  agnln  dencunres  Japan,  and  p-e- 
■umably  Prance  as  well,  on  the  ground  that  the  deal  •was  made 
unr^er  duress 

It  was  made  under  duress.     But  what  arc  we  going  to  do  about  tt? 

Are  we  going  to  Wiir  against  Japan;    and   If  so,  why? 

It  Is  clear  by  this  time  thut  Japan  Is  not  going  to  be  deterred 
In  her  war  with  China  by  statements  of  Mr    Hull  or  anybody  else. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  recognize  this  conflict  as  a  war  does  not 
-^.make  it  any  the  lers  a  war,  and  we  are  naive.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not 
expect  It  to  be  lought  as  a  war  is  fought. 

The  Record  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  adopt  a  new 
policy  in  the  Par  East  Instead  of  faming  the  flames  by  selling  Japan 
munitions  and  then  denounclrg  her  for  using  them. 

The  Record  proposes  to  policy  of  offering  to  mediate  the  war  and 
bringing  peace  to  the  Orient — a  peace  which  can  and  should  benefit 
China.  Japan,  and  the  United  States  a5  well. 

There-are  reasons  to  believe  both  Japan  and  China  would  wclc  ;me 
such  a  move.  There  are  reasons  to  btiievc  both  of  them  would 
thank  us  for  helping  to  end  strife  which  gives  every  sign  of  going 
on  for  years. 

The  Record  has  been  denounced — and  also  prai'^ed — for  advocat- 
ing this  course  To  the  criticisms  we  merely  say  that  we  are  proud 
to  sponsor  any  move  which  will  bring  peace  to  other  nations  and 
security  to  our  own. 

If  there  is  something  shameful  In  proposing  peace,  our  world, 
IndefHl    has  gone  mad 

Because  this  question  of  French  Indochina  involves  not  only  our 
p)eace  but  our  total  defense  as  a  N;itlon  and  our  liberties,  we  think  it 
time  for  every  citizen  to  face  the  fi;c*s 

Five  years  agi  the  Record  warned  that  "the  antl-.Tapanese  m-^ve- 
ment  is  a  trade  war  disguised  as  a  moral  crusiide  "  We  showed  then, 
by  the  statement  of  Walter  Runciman.  of  the  British  B.ia:d  of 
Trade,  that  the  United  States  was  being  counted  upon  to  protect 
British  Interests  in  her  trade  rivalry  with  Japan — even  though  our 
own  chief  oriental  trade  was  with  Japan. 

Tcday  there  Is  still  no  other  explanation  for  our  persistent  med- 
dling in  the  Par  East,  our  gambling  with  war  there  when  we  face 
a  far  greater  menace  on  our  Atlantic  frontier. 

Trxje  the  Japanese  are  denounced  on  a  moral  basis  Nor  can  any- 
one deny  that  their  grabs  are  in  the  very  best  Imperialistic  fashion. 
To  say  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  maintain  peaceful  relatlon.s  with 
her  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  we  should  not  help  the  British  becau^ie 
the  British  Empire  was  built  by  the  same  kind  of  imjx'rialism,  or 
because  England  refuses  to  give  India  her  freedom. 

No  one  can  ob-;cure  the  record  of  Japanese  oppression.  But 
neither  Cixn  one  deny  the  immeasurably  blacker  record  of  Soviet 
Ruv-<ia,  which  has  not  only  grabbed  in  every  direction,  which  not  only 
has  an  alliance  with  the  world's  greatest  mennce.  Hitler — but  also 
has  a  record  of  bloody  immorality  without  parallel  in  the  mcdem 
World,  even  to  the  paint  of  destroying  her  own  religions 

Yet  It  is  no  secret  that  our  State  Departinent  has  been  trying  to 
appease  Russia — in  an  effort  to  egg  her  into  a  war  against  Japan. 

That  very  fact  throws  all  morals  out  the  window. 

If  we  can  try  to  appease  Russia,  let's  quit  talking  on  a  moral 
basts.  In  fact,  the  only  basis  whicli  we.  as  a  nation,  can  afford  to 
adopt  is: 

Whafs  beat  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America? 

What  is? 

We  think  we  know  some  things  that  are  not. 

We  certainly  don't  think  messing  In  French  Indcchina,  when 
we're  arming  ourselves  against  Hitler,  is  best  for  United  States 
security. 

We  don't  think  leaving  ourselves  In  a  position  of  having  to  fight 
en  two  fronts — the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — at  one  time.  Is  best  lor 
cur  security. 

We  don  t  think  that  trying  to  appease  Hitler's  ally.  Stalin— after 
he's  bluntly  turned  us  down — is  best  for  our  secvirity.  Especially 
when  he's  building  new  fortifications  across  the  straits  from  Alaska. 
We  do  think  that  peace  in  Asia,  a  peace  which  will  leave  both 
Japan  and  China  our  friends,  will  add  immensely  to  our  security 
and  our  economic  strength. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  morals  It  is  a  question  of  military 
necessity.    The  Indochina  crisis  threatens  the  shuw-dcwn. 

Stxjner  or  later  we  must  choose — choose  between  enmity  or 
friendship  with  Japan:  choose  between  Japan  and  Russia;  choose 
between  having  to  defend  ourselves  against  enemies  on  both  coasts 
or  on  only  one. 

What  are  we  going  to  do? 


Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  relative  to  our  former  and  deceased  Speaker  of  this 


House.  Hon.  WiLLi.\M  B.  B.v.\khe.\d.  I  wish  I  could  find  lan- 
guage to  properly  portray  ihe  splendid  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  much  beloved  and  appreciated  man,  but  that 
is  bf^yond  and  above  any  word.s  I  can  .summon  to  my  com- 
mand. I  am  £Uie  when  the  membcrihip  of  this  House  learned 
of  his  passing  it  was  with  universal  regret,  for  I  verily  believe 
every  Member  of  this  body  loved  and  held  in  the  hitjhest 
esteem  this  noble  character. 

He  was  the  seventh  Speaker  imder  whom  I  have  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  every  one  of  whom  were  fine,  outstand- 
ing, and  able  presiding  ofScers.  I  at  ail  times  maintained  and 
enjoyed  a  cordial  and  friendly  relationship  with  each  of  them, 
but  I  rhink  I  never  enjoyed  a  closer  or  more  inumate  friend- 
ship with  any  of  them  than  with  Mr.  B.^nkhead.  Speaker 
Bankhead  and  I  came  into  this  body  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
soon  formed  a  fast  and  genuine  friendship  that  endured 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a  member  of  the  del- 
egation that  accompanied  his  remains  to  its  last  resting  place, 
JasE>€r,  Ala..  I  found  at  his  home  at  Jasper  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  way  of  a  great  attendance  of  thou.'^ands 
upon  thousand.s  of  his  devoted  friends  and  constituents  whom 
he  had  so  honorably  represented  in  this  House.  I  verily  btlieve 
that  no  such  great  gathering  of  people  were  ever  before 
assembled  on  one  cccasion  in  his  home  town  as  were  there  at 
his  funeral. 

In  company  with  Mr.  K'^Ily  Herring,  who  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Speaker  Bankhead  s  agricultural  interests.  Repre- 
sentatives Taeer,  Cariscn.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  myself, 
were  driven  out  to  his  farm  while  at  Jasper.  Speaker  Bank- 
head,  like  all  great  statesm.en  who  have  grown  up  from  or  close 
to  Nature  or  rural  surroundings,  had  manifestr-d  an  interest 
and  devotion  to  that  which  was  so  near  his  heart.  As  my 
mind  ran  back  somewhat  over  a  portion  of  the  history  of  our 
country  I  silently  recalled  how  President  Jackson.  President 
Jefiferson,  and  others  who.  when  they  had  reached  a  ripe  old 
age.  being  worn  with  hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty,  had  in 
their  declining  years  sought  peace  and  quiet  among  the  trees, 
birds,  and  domestic  animals.  These  men  had  gone  back  to  a 
place  of  anticipated  rest.  Speaker  Bankhead  was  no  doubt 
locking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  mit;ht  find  opportunity 
to  enjoy  and  embrace  a  closer  communion  with  a  more  restful 
peace  and  time. 

I  do  not  believe  I  ever  served  with  a  more  fair  and  Just 
man — highly  intelligent,  immeasurably  fair  and  impartial,  yet 
firm  and  decisive  was  he. 

A  devoted  friend,  a  most  helpful  soul  has  gone  its  way.  but 
his  great  service  to  his  State  and  his  country  can  never  be  fully 
measured,  nor  will  it  ever  be  forgotten. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  his  fine  service  as  a  Member 
of  this  bf)dy  nor  as  Speaker  of  this  House.  It  is  so  outstanding 
and  well  known  that  the  fullest  praise  could  add  but  little, 
for  it  is  so  superb  it  stands  out  like  the  brightest  star  that  was 
ever  flung  into  space. 

Gone  is  our  friend,  but  not  forever,  for  we  shall  meet  again. 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  West  Virginia  lawyer,  a  constituent  of  mine.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  all 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  that  the  thought  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Sruder's  letter  to  me  certainly  in  every  way 
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answers  those  citizens  of  our  country  who  are  opposing  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  do  not  believe 
in  a  third  term  for  any  Pie.sident.  Mr,  Snider's  letter,  to 
my  mind,  definitely  answers  those  citizens.  I  hope  that  many 
of  them  will  read  it  and  profit  thereby.  It  seems  to  me,  at 
this  critical  tune  in  our  hi.^tory,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
many  good  things  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  ac- 
complished for  this  country.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  stay  out  of  the  present  world  war,  our 
chmces  of  so  doing  are  so  much  greater  under  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull  than  they  possibly 
could  be  under  any  ether  leadership  in  the  country.  To  throw 
all  of  these  advantages  overboard  for  the  feeble  prejudices 
against  a  third  term  is  not  only  anticonstitutional  but  is  anti- 
American. 

anti-third  term  is  ANn-CONSTITUTlON 

Hon.  Andhew  Edmi.ston. 

^f ember  o/  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D  C. 

My  De.^r  Andrew:  The  framcrs  of  our  Federal  Con.stltution  de- 
bated thorcu[;hly  the  que.stlon  of  limiting  the  term  to  which  a 
President  of  the  United  States  could  be  elected  They  did  not 
decide  the  question  They  left  It  open.  It  can  be  changed  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  only  by  an  amendment.  No  one 
President  can  chnnfj;e  it.  nor  two.  nor  three,  nor  irur.  nor  can  all 
the  Presidents  change  it.  Nor  can  precedents  or  custom  change  It. 
It  Is  still  open:  therefore: 

1.  Anyone  who  would  exclude  the  people  from  electing  a  President 
to  a  third  term  is  against  the  Federal  Constitut  on. 

2  Anyone  who  would  exclude  a  former  President  from  being  a 
cand.datc  for  a  third  term  i.s  against  the  Federal  Constitution. 

3  Any  man  or  woman  who  votes  against  President  Roosevelt  solely 
because  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  tith'-r  knowingly  or  un- 
wittingly will  vote  against  the  intention  of  the  Constitution. 

Respectfully, 

I  Millard  F.  Snider. 


The  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legfion 
l*Iedj;es  Prudence  and  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   W.X.SHINGTON 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 


SPEECH   BY   RAYMOND  J.   KELLY 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  .'speech  by 
the  eminent  retiring  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Honorable  Raymond  J.  Kelly. 

This  speech,  it  seems  to  me,  reveals  a  splendid  understand- 
ing of  the  Ls.sues  in  America  today.  It  admoni.shes  us  that  we 
should  be  broad  and  tolerant  in  our  attitude  toward  others; 
that  we  should  free  ourselves  from  hysteria  and  emotional 
impulses:  and  that  we  should  unite  our  peoples  by  eliminating 
sources  of  misunderstanding  and  acrimony. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  speech  to  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. It  IS  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American  Lt'gion. 
It  is  worthy  of  wide  dissemination  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  cur  land.  It  reveals  a  sound  and  sensible  com.pre- 
hension  of  the  situation  prevailing  today  with  respect  to 
national  defense. 

The  speech  follows: 

"Congress  rejects  Stanton-Frye-Lincoln  conscription  plan  for 
VUiiversal    selective   service." 

"National  Union  Party  at  Baltimore  almost  unanimously  nomi- 
nates Lincoln-  Intricacies  of  Lincoln's  hand  in  the  the  nomination 
of  Johnson  for  Vice  Piisidcnt.    Navy-yard  labor  strikes." 

"Chases  resignation  from  Cabinet  is  accepted  by  Lincoln  To 
visitors  who  relate  gloom  to  the  President.  Lincoln  state^.  Tins 
administration  will  not  be  reelected."  McClcllun  rejects  unity 
proposals." 

These  highly  descriptive  headlines  which  I  have  Just  repeated 
to  you  weie.  as  you  may  have  guessed,  some  of  the  higlilights  of 
1864,  another  eltciion  year  of  crisis.  , 


Their  striking  similarity  to  existing  conditions  In  this  country 
requires  no  further  emphasis  or  commer.t. 

I  have  related  them  to  you  to  illustrate  a  point  all  of  us  are 
bcgnning  to  realize,  namely,  that  types  of  self-government  such 
PS  ours  do  not  function  normally  or  most  elTectlvely  during  periods 
of  political   unrest  preceding  our   national   elections  each   4   years. 

This  is  a  f.Tct  wc  must  face.  It  is  a  fart  which  is  elemental  In 
the  understanding  of  the  delays  which  all  of  us  deplore  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  immediately  our  armed  defenses 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the 
year  1864  and  the  year  1940  Then  wc  were  a  divided  Nation  in- 
volved m  a  tragic  and  bloody  conflict  where  millions  of  fellow- 
Americans  wore  arrayed  one  against  another. 

Today,  we  are  not  at  war. 

In  my  opinion  theie  is  no  more  Important  mIs.slon  for  thinking 
Aii.ericans  than  to  give  their  i)est  efforts  to  the  Job  of  reducing 
and  if  possible  eliminating  the  type  of  war  hysteria  and  fear  which 
in  the  end  most  likely  may  lead  us  into  conflict. 

We  are  at  a  critical  period  in  our  national  psychology.  The 
chances  for  war  or  for  peace  have  been  increased  rather  than  less- 
ened by  the  pulling  and  hauling  cf  preelection  controversy. 

Looking  back,  a  short  6  months  ago.  we  were  then  a  united  nation 
In  our  determination  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

The  growth  since  late  .spring  of  a  spirit  of  fatality,  of  predestina- 
tion on  our  part  as  a  people  to  enter  this  war  is  the  very  national 
factor  most  likely  to  plunge  us  into  the  holocaust. 

As  national  commander  cf  the  American  Legion,  I  wish  to  con- 
demn with  all  the  rcspoiLsibility  and  influenct'  wiilch  goes  with 
that  office  the  growth  of  this  feeling  of  inevitability  of  our  war 
Involvement. 

I  believe  it  is  my  .solemn  duty  to  point  out  to  my  fellow  citizens 
th.it  the  sound  policy  for  our  country  is  to  strengthen  our  national 
defenses  to  the  utmost,  and  as  efficiently  and  expeditiously  as 
possible,  but  these  armed  forces  must  be  to  defend  America  first, 
last,  and  always. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  shift  of  public  opinion  toward  the 
position  that  we  are  headed  for  war  was  directed  or  intentional.  I 
make  no  accusation  that  it  was  inspired  or  deliberate. 

I  believe  it  has  re.sulted  largely  from  a  national  fear,  bordering 
on  panic,  which  .spread  throughout  the  Nation  when  a  few  short 
months  brought  the  virtual  conquest  of  iiearly  all  EXirope  by  a 
ruthle'^s  and  superbly  organized  military  machine. 

That  this  new  technique  of  conquest  constitutes  a  grave  menace 
to  our  national  integrity,  we  mu.st  accept  as  a  hard-bitten  reality. 
In  this  materialistic  world  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Our  Government  and  our  people  themselves  became  involved  in 
a  great  rearmament  problem  with  the  appropriations  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  conscription  of  the  Nation's  manpower.  The  move- 
ment to  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  progre-ssed 
to  th?  point  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  can  take  over  and 
operate  private  Industry  to  speed  up  and  increase  rearmament. 
These  factors  Intensify  the  tendency  for  thinking  in  terms  of  war 
Involvement  as  contrasted  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Today  we  no  longer  possess  as  a  united  people  the  will  to  re- 
main at  peace.     The  danger  of  this  state  of  mind  is  obvious. 

These  arc  the  preliminaries  serving  to  condition  and  cushion 
our  minds  for  that  final  plunge  into  war.  Our  one  chance  to 
remain  at  peace  is  for  the  Nation  to  reappraise  the  national  per- 
spective. We  must  sanely  and  soberly  readopt  the  outlook  that 
peace,  not  war,  is  the  goal. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  npccs.sary  to  whip  the 
American  mind  up  to  a  frenzy  In  order  to  get  necessary  action  to 
enlarge  our  national  defenses.  I  am  confident  that  we  as  a  j)eople 
l^.ave  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  what  is  needed  and  to  go  about 
the  Job  with  intelligence. 

This  problem  of  national  defense  Is  not  new  to  the  Legion  No 
other  organization  in  the  country  today  sub.scribes  more  heartily 
to  the  efforts   now  being  made   to  build   these   defenses. 

It  is  easily  understandable  that  the  Legion  should  feel  the  way 
It  docs  about  national  defense.  For  20  years,  the  pronouncements 
cf  the  Lei^lon  in  connection  with  the  intrrrelated  problems  of  na- 
tional defense  and  Americanism  have  proved  prophetic  in  their 
trutli. 

We  called  the  turn. 

The  problems  of  national  defense  would  simplify  themselves  If 
we  po.ssessed  an  adequate  deiinition  of  our  national  defen.se  re- 
quirements. Such  a  definition  is  lacking.  Day  to  day  the  objec- 
tives .seem  to  change.  It  may  be  impossible  to  anticipate  what 
may  be  required  of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  our  air  force,  without 
knowledge  of  what  the  future  holds. 

We  cannot  rely  on  soothsayers  to  predict  who  might  be  our 
enemies  or  where  the  fighting  might  occur.  If  attack  should  come, 
it  is  safe  to  a.ssume.  I  believe,  that  it  would  not  be  by  any  one 
nation,  but  by  a  group. 

Tlie  most  popuh'.r  and  widely  used  phrase  today  In  connection 
with   the   problems    of    national    defense    Is    that    of    "bottlenecks." 

It  is  totally  unfair  to  conclude  that  these  bottlenecks  are  of 
current  origin.  Senseless  criticism  of  their  existence  will  not  aid 
in  their  solution. 

We  must  appreriate  that  American  industry  and  enterprise  have 
never  been  geared  to  the  complex  problems  of  modern,  total 
rearmament. 

Just  because  we  suddenly  decide  overnight  to  rearm  does  not 
bring  us  to  the  status  of  an  accomplished  fact.  To  believe  so  Ls 
the  height  of  absurdity  produced  by  a  policy  of  wishful   ihinklng. 
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Intelligent,  patriotic  Americans  are  attempting  to  make  sense 
and  to  brinK  crder  nut  of  the  apparently  uncoordinated  efforts  to 
do  everything  at  once  to  rearm 

Many  of  thc^e  are  men  in  whom  we  have  every  confidence. 
Thty  are  men  who  have  proved  their  ability  to  handle  maiters  of 
this  magnitude  They  are  men  who  know  the  problems  of  Amer- 
!•  an   productive   industry 

There  is  no  ma^ic  wand  to  be  waved  over  the  dollars  of  national- 
defense  apprcpr.atlcn.s  transmuting  them  Into  planes,  tanks,  or 
the  hii^hly  specialized  mechanical  training  to  meet  modern  war 
requirements  demanded  of  soldiers  and  sailors! 

In  short  order  wo  are  asking  these  men  to  retool  vlriually  the 
factories  of  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  on  earth  That  much 
of  this  work  is  necc.s.«arl!y  on  paper,  does  not  mean  that  all 
possible  progress  is  not  being  made 

If  waste  occurs,  lets  appreciate  that  there  Is  no  truer  adage 
than  "haste  makes  wa.ste.  If  all  other  considerations  are  sac- 
rificed to  the  demand  for  speed  in  rearmament,  we  m.ust  accustom 
ourj^elves  to  8ome;hm;j  less  than  idealistic  exactitude  of  efficiency 
in  what  we  get  for  the  hure  .<-ums  expended 

It  I.-  my  personal  belief  that  some  of  the  bottle-neck  trouble  Is 
the  result  of  the  natural  desire  for  the  latent  and  most  advanced 
type  of  defense  weapon,  to  produce  only  the  best  designed  tank, 
battle^-hlp.  gun.  motor,  plane,  or  bomb,  rather  than  to  standardize 
Immediately  upon  what  we  can  actually  produce  at  this  time. 

II  we  are  to  have  an  Arniy  of  nriore  than  1,000000  men  by  1941, 
I  would  rather  see  our  soldiers  armed  with  adecjuate  numt>ers  of 
weapons  presently  designed,  even  though  ihey  may  be  1930.  1935. 
or  1939  models,  than  have  them  inadequately  equipped  with  a 
scattering    few    experimental    weapons    of    advanced    design. 

There  is  no  thought  in  my  mind  of  having  other  than  the  best 
armament  possible  to  produce  lor  our  fellow  countrymen  who  will 
handle  these  plaiics,  guns,  ships,  and  tanks.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  wheii  it  means  the  conservation  of  the  lives  of  the  best 
young  men  of  America. 

But  it  IS  my  t)ellef  that  the  crying  present  needs  are  those  of 
quantity  rather  than  quality  production  of  arms.  The  time  ele- 
ment is  all  Important. 

There  will  be  bad  headaches  ahead  in  this  rearmament  program. 
Their  extent  can  be  minlnaized  if  those  responsible  for  munitions 
and  armament  procurement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  accept 
the  advice  and  the  unrestricted  assistance  of  the  experienced  men 
who  are  on  the  firing  line  of  industrial  production.  At  all  hazards, 
Gcvernment  and  Industry  must  work  together.  There  are  too 
many  indications  evidenced  that  they  have  been  at  cross  pur- 
poses— at  loggerheads. 

Possibly  this  has  been  caused  mostly  by  these  Jittery  times  with 
their  Increasing  likelihood  of  misunderstanding  and  acrimony,  serv- 
ing only  to  defeat  rather  than  to  aid  the  progress  of  national 
rearmament. 

"He  who  lets  his  country  die,  lets  all  things  die; 

And  all  things  dying,  curse  him. 
But  he  who  helps  his  country  live,  helps  all  things  live; 
And  all  things  living,  bless  him." 


Mud  Slingers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 


POEM  FROM  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a 
brief  piece  of  poetry  from  the  September  1940  Issue  of 
Public  Opinion,  a  monthly  magazine  published  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  and  edited  by  the  distinguished  liberal  thinker, 
J.  A.  Appier.  The  poem  was  taken  from  a  recent  Issue  of 
War  Cry. 

Because  most  of  the  States  have  completed  their  primary 
campaigns  and,  in  many  of  them,  mud  slinging  character- 
ized the  utterances  and  activities  of  some  of  the  candidates. 
I  think  It  is  sintmlarly  appropriate  that  this  poem  should 
be  thoughtfully  read  and  studied. 

In  this  time  of  great  national  crisis  it  is  well  that  candi- 
dates for  ofOce  avoid  the  slinging  of  mud.  the  dissemination 
of  slanders  and  the  undermining  of  public  confidence  in  prom- 
inent citizens.  Now.  more  than  ever,  is  there  imperative  need 
for  the  inculcation  in  the  public  mind  of  confidence  in  our 
Ooverrmient  and  its  institutions.    How  can  we  resolutely  and 


determinedly  resist  any  possible  invasion  from  a  potential 
foe  if  we  are  disillu-sicned.  soured,  or  disgusted  with  our  do- 
mestic institutions  and  leaders? 

MUD    SLINGERS 

They  pick  the  mud  from  the  garden  of  lUe-^ 

The  garden  that's  full  of  beauty; 
They  sling  the  mud  in  the  faces  around. 

Regardless  of  love  and  duty. 

Real  mud  is  made  for  the  sowing  of  seed. 

Fur  beautiful  plants  to  gro-v  in. 
For  strength  God  gives  to  the  laborer's  arm. 

To  spade,  to  rake,  and  hoe  In. 

-  The  mud  they  sling  Is  the  fault  they  find. 

The  gcsslp.  scandal,  unkindness; 
They  see  no  flowers  in  the  garden  of  life, 
Because  of  their  soul's  dense  blindness. 

The  mud  they  sling  is  with  cankerwcrnis  filled 

It  soils  the  world  all  arcund  them. 
And  eats  the  hearts  that  the  LxDrd  hath  made 

For  love  and  truth  to  surround  them. 

Then  leave  the  mud  in  the  garden  of  life. 

And  gather  the  fragrant  flowers — 
The  flowers  of  chanty,  kindness  and  love^ 

To  cheer  someone's  lonely  hours. 

— War  Cry. 


Opposition  to  Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HxVRRY  McGREGOR 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  deLvered  last  night  over  the  radio: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  on  last  June  4,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  stated  his  opinion  that  Congress  might  Just  as  well 
adjourn  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  go  home  He  said  the  national 
defense  would  not  require  the  presence  of  the  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington. He  also  said  that  we  could  serve  no  other  purpose  except, 
perhaps,  the  laudable  one  of  making  speeches. 

On  June  19.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  stated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  an  unparalleled  crisis  confronts 
this  Nation,  and  that  that  crisis  demands  that  Congress  remain 
In  session  continuously  and  indefinitely.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
that  events  at  home  and  abroad,  national  policies,  and  International 
relations  were  changing  from  day  to  day  Decisions  had  to  be  made 
en  questions  that  would  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  people 
for  a  generation  to  come.  I  pointed  out  further,  follow  citizens,  that 
many  of  those  qtjestlons  required  decision  and  approval  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  they  must  not  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  any 
one  man. 

I  further  pointed  out,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Congress  ought 
to  remain  In  session  to  share  responsibility  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  exercise  its  Judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  American  com- 
mitments and  Involvement  In  the  present  world  turmoil. 

I  said  then,  that  in  a  world  at  war.  when  every  day  brings  pos- 
sible complications  closer  to  the  Uinted  States,  there  existed  a 
necessity  for  Congress  to  remain  In  sesslcn  and  perform  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  as  a  check  and  balance  on  the  executive  department 
of  tlie  Government. 

New.  since  that  day  on  June  4.  when  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  Congress  might  as  well  adjourn  and  go  home, 
unle.'w  it  wanted  to  remain  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  making 
speeches,  the  Congrew  has  passed  12  appropriation  bills,  totaling 
fourteen  and  one-half  bllllcna  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  ha*  authorized  the  construction  of  a  two-ocean  Na\-y.  It  haa 
given  the  President  authority  to  call  the  National  Guard  Into 
service  As  It  was  pointed  out  editorially  a  few  days  ago.  It  has 
enacted  the  allen-reglstratlcn  law;  the  second  Hatch  Act;  a  law  to 
reflate  investment  tru-!U;  It  has  adopted  a  brtslllng  resUlement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  Congrew  since  that  date  has  con- 
firmed the  appolntmenu  of  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary 
of  War.  and  Stcretary  of  the  Navy,  and  has  before  It  for  conftrma- 
tlon  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  new 
Postnia^ter  General.  This  Congress,  since  that  day  on  June  4.  when 
the  President  Insisted  that  we  go  home,  has  passed  a  bllllon-dollar 
defense  tax  bill  and  Is  at  work  on  a  new  excess-profits  tax:  and. 
most  Important  of  all,  It  has  completed  action  on  a  biU  to  conscript 
manpower. 
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Our  President  may  be  the  indispensable  man.  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  "indispensable  foresight."  as  one  editorial  writer  put  it.  he 
could  not  foresee  the  necessity  for  these  far-reaching  measures  back 
on  that  June  day  when  he  so  gaily  bade  the  Congress  pack  up  its 
grips  and  leave  the  Nation's  defense  problems  with  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government. 

Now  we  are  again  talking  about  adjournment.  The  administra- 
tion leaders  In  the  House  propose  that  Congress  adjourn  sine  die  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  which  would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
Congress  at  Wa.shlngton  In  October,  November,  and  December— 
Indeed,  not  until  the  new  Congress  convenes  In  January. 

What  will  happen  in  the  next  100  days  is  anybody's  guess  but 
one  thing  is  certain:  No  similar  length  of  time  was  ever  more 
Important  or  more  dangerous  London  could  be  wiped  out  and 
England  fall,  though  God  forbid.  The  British  Government  might 
be  forced  to  capitulate  and  yield  Its  navy;  or  it  could  come,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  Canada,  the  land  v.e  are  already  pleds^ed  to  defend.  The 
Mediterranean  could  be  turned  literally  into  an  Italian  lake  and  the 
Suez  Canal— Britain's  life  line— Into  an  Italian  creek.  Gibraltar, 
symbol  cf  .security,  could  crumble  into  axis  hands  and  in  the 
Orient — but  whafs  the  use  of  spending  space  on  all  the  obvious 
and  perilous  possibilities? 

The  minority  leader  favors  3-day  recesses  but  not  adjournment. 
In  spite  of  the  threat  of  the  majority  leader  that  unless  we  agree  to 
adjournment  there  will  be  no  rece-s  and  we  will  be  kept  continuously 
in  session.  I  oeliove  the  Congress  ought  not  to  adjourn;  because  if 
Mr  Roosevelt,  back  on  June  4.  could  not  foresee  all  of  the  neces.sary 
acts  cf  CongrpR.s  which  he  ha.s  since  insisted  that  Congress  pass, 
then  he  cannot  see  irom  now  until  the  end  of  1940  what  may  arise 
to  demand  the  presence  of  the  Congress  at  Wash;ni2ton. 

The  idea  of  our  vast  defense  program  is  to  keep  us  out  of,  not 
to  get  us  into,  war— to  stay  "short  of."  Congress  is  the  great  re- 
straining influence.  It  is  the  deliberative  body,  whereas  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  the  body  of  action.  The  fathers  planned  it  that 
way — check  and  balance 

The  dellbrri:tlons  are  often  irritating  and  seemingly  futile,  ftill 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,  but  that's  not  so  in  the 
larger  concept  of  our  demociatlc  process  Something  definite  and 
vital  is  signified  In  that  plan  of  the  fathers — that  we  look  before  we 
leap  The  Job  of  Congress  is  the  looking  Job  Otherwise  we  might 
as  well  have  a  one-man  system  and  be  done  with  it. 

But.  believe  it  or  not.  under  the  perilous  circumstances  which  now 
prevail.  Congress  Is  thinking  about  quitting — for  a  hundred  days 

It  is  insisted  by  the  administration  leaders  that  If  there  arises 
a  need  for  Congress  the  President  can  call  us  back  Into  extraor- 
dinary session  This  would  create  a  needless  and  very  great  ex- 
pense for  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  the  point  is  that  we 
could  not  be  called  back  Into  session  unless  the  Preeldent  chose 
to  call  us  back 

Now.  my  fellow  citizens,  lets  look  over  some  of  the  unfinished 
business  that  now  remains  before  the  Congress,  and  see  for  a 
moment  whether  or  not  it  Is  wise  for  the  Congress  to  adjourn  and 
leave  the  whole  question  of  the  national  defense  and  our  foreign 
relations  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Who  knows  what  lies  ahead  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  Who  knows  what  questions  of  vast  Importance  to  the 
security  and  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  may  have  to  be  decided 
before  January  of  1941?  Who  knows  whether  or  not  it  Is  safe  for 
Congress  to  leave  Washington  permanently  and  go  back  home, 
even  to  conduct  a  campaign,  under  conditions  whereby  it  cannot 
reassemble  unle.i.s  the  President  f^hould  choose  to  call  it  back  into 
extra  session'  Who  could  foresee,  on  that  last  June  day  what  the 
Congress  would  be  called  upon  to  do  between  that  date  and  now? 

The  people  are  fearful  of  allowing  this  situation  to  drift  on 
under  the  control  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
Congress  gone. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  deal  in  which  the  50 
destroyers  were  traded  for  airplane  and  naval  bases,  the  .secret 
method  by  which  the  destroyers  were  traded  away  has  dl.squieted 
the  people      It  has  made  thom  tineasy.     It  has  made  them  fearful. 

They  are  afraid  not  only  because  of  the  methods  adopted  in 
conducting  this  deal  but  they  now  realize  that  the  President 
would  If  he  felt  .so  dl'-posed.  conduct  other  negotiations  and  pre- 
sent the  Congress  ether  accomplished  deals,  so  to  sp>eak;  and  if 
Congress  Is  not  here  to  check  him.  no  one  can  say  to  what  limits 
the  Executive  might  go  In  these  trades  and  In  what  way  he  might 
Involve  this  country  In  foreign  war. 

The.se  are  the  reasons  the  people  are  afraid.  These  are  the 
reasons  the  Congress  should  stay  In  scsElon.  These  are  the  rea-sons 
why  we  should  not  adjourn.  If  we  only  rece.ss.  as  the  minmity 
leader  suggests,  then  the  Congress  can  reassemble  Itself  If  Its  Mem- 
bers feel  their  prcfence  In  Washington  Is  necessary  to  the  welfare 
and  the  rrcurlty  of  their  country 

The  people  have  begun  to  wonder  how  the  thou-sands  of  machine 
guns  and  the  hundred.s  of  thousands  of  rifles  and  the  other  equip- 
ment that  we  now  And  we  have  turned  over  to  Great  Briuin. 
diminishing  Dur  own  national  defense  by  Just  that  much,  managed 
to  be  turned  over  without  the  public  knowing  anything  about  it 
We  read,  en  the  one  hand,  that  our  own  National  Government  ha.s 
to  use  trucks  or  farm  niachinety.  and  guns  simulated  out  of  timber, 
for  training  purjxjses.  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  sold  or  given 
away  to  Great  Britain  the  machine  guns  and  the  rifles  and  the  tanks 
which  might  be  u^ed  to  train  our  own  troops.  The  people  arc- 
beginning  to  wc  nder  why  It  is  that  acres  and  acres  cf  perfectly  ^rood 
war  tanks  are  ob  o'.ete  because  they  cannot  travel  n-iore  than  3  miles 
an  hour,  carnot  be  urfd  to  m.^^truct  and  train  our  own  trtxjps.  and 
yet  Canada  is  eagerly  buying  thcui  up  in  order  to  train  her  troops. 


There  are  too  many  inconsistencies,  too  many  contradictions,  and 
too  much  suggestion  of  secrecy  about  all  of  these  things  for  the 
Nation  to  rest  easy  if  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Britain  does  not  need  our  help. 
All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  give  our  help  to  Britain. 
But  all  of  this  is  to  say  that  these  things  are  the  business  of  the 
American  people;  they  are  not  the  personal  private  affairs  of  the 
President  of  the  United  State*  If  this  country  Is  going  to  denude 
Itself  of  many  of  its  items  cf  defense  in  order  to  help  one  of  the 
belligerents,  then  the  people  ought  to  know  that.  If  this  country 
is  going  to  be  led  Into  war  by  anybody,  the  people  ought  to  know 
that  in  advance.  If  anything  Is  to  be  done  that  may  compromi.se 
our  neutrality  and  now  or  later  bring  us  face  to  face  with  war. 
then  the  people  ought  to  kiiow  all  about  that. 

It  is  now  manifest  that  unless  the  Congress  does  stay  In  session, 
unless  the  Congress  does  keep  Itself  in  position  to  Inquire  Into  the 
transactlcrLs.  unless  the  Congress  does  i-emain  In  session  so  that 
It  may  take  the  proper  steps  to  demand  and  to  secure  the  Informa- 
tion for  the  people  relating  to  all  of  these  transactions  In  these 
foreign  relations,  then  the  people  cannot  know,  they  will  have  no 
way  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on  until  the  new  Congress  assem- 
bles next  January.  At  that  time  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Chief  Executive  might  present  to  the  new  Congress  a  whole 
group  of  "accomplished  deals"  f-lmllar  to  the  destroyer  deal. 

Under  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  American  way  of  govern- 
ment, my  fellow  cititzens.  It  is  the  function  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  stay  on  the  Job  whenever  the  peoples  rights  and 
the  welfare  and  the  security  of  this  nation  are  to  be  safeguarded. 
You  all  realize,  of  course,  that  now.  as  perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  the  Congress  is  the  guardian  of  the  people's 
liberties  and   of  the  peace  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  with  the  European  situation  as 
It  Is  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  during  the  next  few  weeks,  it  seems 
Important  that  every  Congressman  should  stay  on  the  Job.  through 
the  entire  fall  If  neces.sary,  instead  of  leaving  one  man  In  charge. 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  remain 
In  se.«^slon  during  this  crisis  so  as  to  be  In  Instant  readiness  to 
perform  the  duties  placed  upon  It  by  the  Constitution.  Any  other 
course  would  be  a  serious  neglect  of  the  Nation's  vital  Interests. 

During  this  period  of  emergency — when  a  Congressman  votee  to 
go  home — his  people  should  vote  to  keep  him  home. 


The  Illinois  Waterway 
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OP 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  23: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  23,  1940) 

WATERWAY   OF  GROWING  VALtJI 

The  Illinois  waterway  extends  320  miles  from  Chicago  to  Grafton, 
111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps  occasioned 
by  the  reduction  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  water- 
way to  1.500  cubic  feet  a  second,  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  January  1.  1939,  traffic  on  the  waterway  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing. Five  and  one-half  million  tons  moved  last  year  as  compared 
with  4.446.000  tons  In  1938.  The  1940  movement  is  expected  to  reach 
8.000.000  tons.  The  projected  depth  of  the  waterway  is  9  feet,  but 
during  the  present  season,  with  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
rainfall,  barges  have  been  forced  to  limit  their  draft  to  8  or  8'.2  feet. 

Expert  witnesses  have  testified  that  deposits  of  sludge  or  partly 
treated  sewage  have  accumulated  on  the  bottom  of  the  Chicago 
River  to  a  depth  of  2  to  4  feet  all  the  way  from  Damen  Avenue  to 
Jollet.  Illinois  has  appealed  to  the  Court  for  permls«ion  to  increaae 
the  diversion  from  1.500  to  5.000  cubic  feet  a  second  until  ih« 
end  of  1942,  when  It  is  claimed  the  sanitary  district's  sewage-treat- 
ment plant  expansions  will  be  in  full  operation.  The  Ililuols  plea 
U  being  oppo«>ed  by  certain  Great  Lakes  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  undersund  this  opposition.  Even  If  the  sani. 
tary  necestities  of  Illinois  citizens  are  ignored,  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  Illinois  waterway  to  the  States  lx)rdertng  on 
the  Great  Lakes  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  their  approval 
of  the  slight  Increase  In  dlversicn  requested. 

The  waterway  ha.s  cut  the  cost  of  coal.  oil.  and  other  heavy 
products,  to  the  benefit  of  these  States,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. One  oil  company  brings  large  amounts  of  oil  to  Its  Indiana 
refinery  by  barge  because  that  method  is  cheaper  than  its  own 
pipeline.  Shippers  in  Wisconsin  have  received  decreased  freight 
charges  as  a  lesult  of  lower  ba.'-gc  and  rail  combination  rates  via 
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PeorU  or  Chicago.  Paper  from  Northern  States  Is  moving  through 
the  waterway  to  southern  destinations  and  there  are  prospective 
movements  of  cotton  from  the  South  to  northern  destinations 
via  the  same  route. 

As  a  facility  for  national  defense  the  waterway  Is  Important  to 
the  whole  country.  Its  fullest  utilization  should  not  be  hampered 
nor  prevented  by  the  Jealous,  sectional  desires  of  a  few  States  which 
are  acting  contrary  not  only  to  their  own  sel^h  interest  but  the 
Interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 


An  Unsound  Commitment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Sevtember  25. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM   LAVARRE 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Wil- 
liam LaVarre.  an  expert  on  Latin-American  affairs: 

SOLTH    or    THE   BORDER UNCLE    S.\M.   TENANT^ MERELY    LEASING   NAVAL 

AND  AIR  BASES  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  WITHOUT  NATIONAL  TITLE. 

WILL    BR:NG    us    only    LIABILITIES    AND    INTERNATIONAL    HEADACHES 

ARE  WE  TO  SPEND  MILLIONS  IMPROVING  ENGLAND'S  LONC-MILKED  CARIB- 
BEAN POSSESSIONS  AND  PROVIDING  EMI'LOTMENT  FOR  FOREIGN  LABOR, 
COMMERCE    rOR    ENGLISH    PROFITS? 

(By  William  LaVarre.  Fellow.  American  Geographical  Society, 
Expert  on  La  tin- American  Affairs) 

Before  he  left  London  on  his  propaganda  mission  to  the  United 
States.  S.r  George  Paish.  former  economic  adviser  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  told  to  stop  talking  about  exchanging 
West  Indian  Islands  for  American  planes,  ships,  and  to  promote 
Instead  the  idea  of  merely  leasing  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  United  States  for  99  years  A  few  weeks  previous  to 
his  mission.  Sir  George  had  publicly  proposed  at  a  London  dinner 
that  seme  of  England's  possessions  could  be  profitably  swapped  for 
American  war  materials,  and  thus  circumvent  the  embargo  of  cur 
Johnson  Act. 

"Tlie  danger  of  our  not  being  able  to  command  enough  cash  to 
buy  what  we  need."  Sir  George  had  said,  "is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  The  time  Is  more  opportune  than  ever  before  for  ceding 
seme  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  Surely  out  of  this  vast  Empire  ot 
ours  we  can  spare  one  or  more  of  the  West  Indian  Islands." 

A  number  of  Americans  who  heard  this  speech  were  amazed  that 
Sir  Oecrgc,  an  Englishman  of  the  old  school,  so  wholeheartedly  fell 
In  with  an  American  wish  to  secure  United  States  Caribbean  forti- 
fications On  the  other  hand,  many  British  folk  who  heard  it 
thought  the  old  diplomat  had  become  too  mellow  with  age  Neither 
the  Americans  nor  the  Englishmen  knew  that  Sir  George's  motives 
were  Just  as  shrewd  as  usual.  One  of  the  most  expert  horse  traders 
of  the  British  Empire.  Sir  George  had  Just  finished  reading  a  highly 
ccntldentlal  report  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  colonial  office 
by  England's  Royal  Commission  Investigating  Conditions  In  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  commission  s  report  was  so  malodorous 
that  It  had  been  hastily  locked  up  after  Sir  George  looked  at  It.  and 
has  been  seen  by  very  few  other  people. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  Investigating  Conditions  In 
the  British  West  Indies  would  be.  however,  of  great  interest  now  to 
our  naval  and  military  authorities  and  to  United  States  Congress- 
men It  dissipates  all  glamor  and  romance  about  the  West  Indies 
In  its  first  sentence.  It  tells  things  about  Jamaica.  Trinidad, 
Barbados.  St.  Lucia  which  no  tourist  booklet  ever  dared  divulge. 
Studying  the  Increasing  strikes,  riots,  hunger  marches,  and  "down- 
arms-day*  unrest,  to  which  the  foreign  office  had  been  deaf  and 
blind  as  long  as  possible,  the  royal  commissioners  stated  the  follow- 
ing facts:  A  great  part  of  the  British  West  Indian  population  of 
2.500.000  (natives)  were  only  occasionally  employed.  The  majority 
of  the  people  were  underfed  Housing  conditions  were  deplorable. 
In  the  plantations  as  well  as  In  the  towns.  Sanitatlcn  In  90  percent 
of  the  area  was  described  as  "nonexistent."  A  large  section  of  the 
population  of  each  Island  suffered  from  malnutrition,  especially  the 
children.  Infant  mortality,  due  to  lack  of  prenatal  and  infancy 
care,  was  Increasing 

The  Royal  Commissioners  minced  no  words  In  blaming  the 
West  Indian  dlsa.uer  en  Colonial  Office  policies  which  admin- 
istered each  Island  solely  for  the  ptirpose  of  securing  for  England 
cheap  tropical  Import.s  »nd  .selling  high-priced  Ervglisli  exports — 
and  not  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  Islands  or  their  inhabitants. 
Planters  had  to  export  their  crops  at  low  prices  to  London  and 
pay  high  prices  for  English  imports.  English  banks  loaned  only 
for  export  crops  which  the  Colonial  Office  wanted,  sugar,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  and  such  annual  crops  as  England  could  profitably  use. 
They  would  not  finance  planters  for  the  production  of  diversified 


crops  which  the  people  of  the  Island  needed  or  which  cculd  be 
sold  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  banks,  at  high  interest  rates, 
would  tiniince  high-priced  purchases  if  made  from  Enplish  manu- 
facturers, but  not  those  which  loral  Importers  mlLiht  o'otain  at 
lower  prices  from  non-English  sources.  The  colonists  were  no 
better  off  In  1940  than  the  colonists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been 

The  commissioners  charged  several  governors  with  Incompet- 
ence; asked  that  the  l.^lands  be  Immediately  cleared  of  their  in- 
creasing slums;  that  garden  plots  be  provided  for  unemployed  and 
poor  families  so  they  could  grow  their  own  food:  that  a  free  meal 
be  provided  each  day  for  each  child  in  each  school,  and  that  an 
Immediate  grant  be  sent  to  West  Indian  treasuries  to  finance  the 
crisis  of  unemployment  and  social  welfare  emergencies  An  annual 
dole  of  at  least  £1.000.000  ($5,000,000)  was  urgently  advised 

Sir  George  Pal^h.  studying  this  disagreeable  mws  at  a  moment 
when  his  charts  showed  him  Increasing  Engli.sh  war  costs,  de- 
cided quickly  that  the  time,  to  use  his  words,  was  "more  oppor- 
tune than  ever  before"  for  ceding  some  of  the  West  Indian  col- 
onies to  the  United  States.  But,  Just  before  sailing  for  America 
to  unload  two  of  the  most  unprofitable  Islands  on  the  United 
Slates  taxpayers,  his  advisers  hit  upon  an  Idea  that  set-med  to 
the  Hoiise  of  Lords  a  much  better  proposal:  In.stoad  of  getting 
rid  of  an  impoverished  island,  why  not  lease  a  little  section  of  It 
to  a  good  tenant  for  a  few  years,  let  him  do  a  lot  of  work,  spend 
much  money  locally,  lncrea.se  Jobs,  pay  rolls,  and  local  commrrce, 
which  would  not  only  relieve  the  House  of  Lords  from  having  to 
dig  into  already  heavily  taxed  English  estates  in  order  to  .support 
the  West  Indies,  but  provide  such  a  business  boom  for  the  We.st 
Indies  that  the  islands  might  soon  be  producing  a  profit  for 
England's  colonial  office.  If  the  United  Stats  could  be  sold  the 
Idea  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  In  pay  rolls,  giving  thousands 
of  Jobs  to  Jamaican.s.  Trinidadians,  St.  Lucians,  and  unemployed 
Barbados,  and  perhaps  even  providing  Immediate  employment  for 
the  unemployed  of  British  Guiana  and  Honduras,  two  bird^  could 
be  killed  with  one  stone — or  rather,  tenant  Eneland's  war  debts 
would  be  canceled  and  England's  futiue  colonial  losses  under- 
written and  subsidized  In  addition  to  this  economic  miracle,  a 
mere  tenant  would  build  fine  airports,  marine  bases,  paved  high- 
ways, and  other  property  Improvements,  at  no  expense  whatever 
to  the  colonial  office. 

Thus  from  three  directions  at  once  has  a  canrpalgn  been  launched 
upon  us  to  secure  our  signature  to  99-year  leases  for  18  naval  and 
air  bases  In  exchange  for  the  cancelation  of  M  000.000  000  worth  of 
British  1918  war  debts  and  50  United  States  destroyers.  Simulta- 
neously with  Sir  George's  personal  appearances  in  the  United  SUtes 
(and  he  had  cleverly  secured  advance  lecture  engagements  which,  if 
not  canceled,  would  take  him  from  coast  to  coast)  Vi.«^count  Halifax 
Issued  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  whose  e£t.Atrs  taxes 
otherwise  would  have  to  come  to  finance  the  West  Indies,  that  such 
a  leasing  arrangement  has  already  been  agreed  upon  in  principle  by 
the  American  administration 

If  this  is  a  fact,  then  the  American  people  had  better  wake  up  or 
we  who  have  already  been  drained  by  taxes  to  offset  Hcuse  of  Lords 
debt  defaults  since  1918  will  be  committed,  without  any  chance  of 
public  or  congressional  discussion,  to  assuming  British  Wect  Indian 
liabilities  which  wril  drain  us  for  another  99  years.  We  should  find 
out  Just  to  whom  Viscount  Halifax  refers  as  the  party  of  the  first 
part  Whom  have  we  got.  m  London  or  elsewhere,  who  has  com- 
mitted or  can  commit  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  such  an 
international  llab.lity?  For  us  to  assume  the  burden  of  Investing  in 
fortifying  Islands  to  which  we  will  never  have  title  or  providing 
pay  rolls  for  foreign  labor  rather  than  our  own  cltizen.s,  would  be 
sheer  stupidity.  But  it  looks  as  though  .someone  has  promised  to  do 
so,  for  Winston  Churchill  has  also  announced  his  official  confidence 
that  'His  MaJ-^sty's  Government  Is  well  pleased  to  accord  defense 
facilities  to  the  United  States  on  99-ycar-lease  bases.  Undoubt- 
edly. '  he  added,  'this  process  (of  leasing)  means  that  two  great 
organizations  of  English-speaking  democracies  will  be  somewhat 
mixed  up  together  in  some  of  their  affairs," 

"Somewhat  mjx»:d  up,"  Is  a  masterful  example  of  understatement. 
We  would  be  so  miX' d  up  that,  like  the  two  families  who  tried  to 
share  the  same  apartment,  we'd  all  end  up  quickly  In  the  divorce 
court — or  worse. 

It  Is  incredible  that  we  Americans  could  have  been  pledged,  even 
In  principle,  to  assuming  all  Caribbean  defen.se  costs  without  any 
title,  fur  assuming  additinn.-il  liabilities  without  any  tangible,  practi- 
cal, assets.  But  V'l.scount  Halifax  and  Winston  Churchill,  in  London, 
say  we  have.  Sir  George  Paish  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Insists 
we  have.  And  soon,  from  Na.ssau.  England's  new  Governor  General 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  no  less  a  salesman  than  England's  former 
king-emperor,  the  Duke  of  Wmdscr,  plans  to  issue  a  congratulatory 
proclamation  Pie.^idtnt  Roosevelt,  when  asked  to  comment  on  the 
who,  when,  and  why  of  this  English  optimism,  also  increases  the 
mystery  by  an.swering  enigmatically  that  excellent  progress  is  being 
made  but  that  he  cannot  go  into  details  because  the  subject  was 
too  involved      Too  Involved  for  whom? 

If  there  Is  going  to  be.  through  this  leasing  scheme,  seme  prelimi- 
nary form  of  "union  now  "  wnh  Enelards  liabilities,  and  we  arw 
going  to  be  soon  "somewhat  mixed  up  together.  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  at  least  be  allowed  to  argue  the  subject  In  passing  I 
think  that,  before  any  such  commitment  is  made — to  lease  pieces  of 
Islands  rather  than  Invest  in  clear  titles — we  should  have  time  to 
con.slc!er  several  facts:  That  the  West  Indies  are  not  tcxlay  In  abject 
poverty    is   due   to   United   Sutes    investments   in    developing    the 
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Panama  Canal,  which  created  new  Intematlcnnl  trade  route*:  that 
brought  shipping  lanes  pa.<!t  the  British  doorsteps  (and  to  which 
thousands  of  Jamaicans.  lYinidadlans.  and  Barbados  rushed  for 
employment )  But.  whereas  Puerto  Rico,  to  which  we  obtained  title, 
doe««  94  percent  of  Its  trade  now  with  the  United  Stat^.  thereby 
helping  to  balance  our  investments  in  Its  Caribbean  forttflratlons. 
the  British  West  Indies  send  86  percent  of  their  trade  away  from 
the  United  States 

No  matter  how  much  we  would  invest  in  fortlfvlng  British  island 
tips  and  bays,  no  matter  how  many  millions  of  dollars  we  con- 
tributed to  British  West  Indian  labor  prosperity,  we  would  not  In- 
crease our  share  of  the  British  West  Indian  trade  Trinidad,  for 
example,  in  spite  of  the  large  United  States  investments  in  asphalt, 
oil.  and  International  air  terminals,  does  only  5  percent  of  its  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Jamaica,  fr.->m  which  the  Enpllsh  chased  the  Spenla'ds  In  ifi«5 
and  which  Englishmen  made  the  center  of  their  profitable  Carib- 
bean slave  trade.  Is  becoming  volcanic  with  Increasing  labor  unrest 
There  have  been  riots  even  In  the  British  naval  docks.  If  we 
merely  leased  tenant's  quarters  on  Jamaica  we  would  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  administer  community  a.ssets  so  that  the 
people  of  Jamaica  would  benefit.  The  Colonial  Office  In  London 
would  benefit  by  every  dollar  the  American  Government  spent 

The  advantages  of  additional  air  and  naval  ba.se.s  In  the  Carib- 
bean are  urgently  evident  but  these  should  be  e.stabllshed  on 
totally  United  States  administered  Islands,  or  internationally  parti- 
tioned halves  of  Islands,  permanently  ceded  to  us  for  value  re- 
ceived. Any  actual  step  in  the  direction  of  Joint  occupancy  where 
wc  are  spending  all  the  money  and  England  Is  getting  "all  the 
profit — and  non-Americans  all  the  new  Jobs  and  pay  rolls — is  un- 
thinkable until  after  all  such  {proposals  have  been  dlscus-sed  by  the 
American  people  and   [ts  constitutional  authority — Congress, 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  under  war  dictatorship,  Winston 
Churchill,  "Viscount  Halifax,  and  Sir  George  Paish's  economic 
friends  may  well  be  able  to  decree  what  England  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  their  f>eopIe  will  do.  But  there  Is  still  a  great 
deal  of  difference  In  the  theory  of  democracy  as  seen  through 
English  and  American  eyes  We  have  given,  as  yet,  no  authority 
to  any  man  or  any  small  clique  of  ministers,  "with  or  without 
portfolios,  to  sell  out  even  pr.pcr  assets  or  old  warships  for  99  >cars 
cf  increasing  liabilltle's  and  International  complications  We  can 
share  the  North  American  Continent  with  Canadians,  ancestrally 
(for  Canada  is  a  dominion,  not  a  colony),  and  we  are  good  neigh- 
bors, and  we  each  have  clear  title  to  our  own  property  But  we 
can't  share  British  West  Indian  Islands  successfully  as  tenants  of 
London's  often  changeable  but  always  self-centered  Colonial  Office. 
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HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  M.\S.^ACnUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1940 


LETTEH  TO  THE  HONORABLE  MARTIN  DIES  FROM  MRS   J.A.MES 
CUNNINGHAM  GRAY.  OF  BOSTON.  MASS.,  WITH  AFFIDAVIT 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
aflBdavit  from  Mrs.  James  Cunningham  Gray,  of  Boston,  Mass.: 

I  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23,  1940. 

Hon    Martin  Dncs. 

Washingtov,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Difs:  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  on  page 
2336  of  volume  3  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  House  cf  Representatives,  and  on  the  testimony  cf  John 
C.  Metcalfe,  that  my  name  is  listed  as  being  present  at  a  "national 
confederation"  in  1936  of  a  group  of  Americans  who  met,  according 
tc  your  report,  at  Ashevllle.  N.  C. 

I  request  that  you  kindly  retract  this  statement,  as  It  Is  absolutely 
false. 

I  did  not  attend  any  "confederation"  at  Ashevllle,  N.  C  Never 
heard  of  such  a  "confederation"  and  was  never  In  Ashevllle,  N.  C, 
In  my  life.     My  name  was  used  without  my  permls.slon  or  knowledge. 

I  am  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  proud  of  the  country  In  which 
I  live,  and  proud  of  the  early  history  of  my  forebears  who  fought  and 
died  to  make  this  great  country  what  It  Is. 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy  of  your  own  report  and  In  Justice  to 
myself,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  making  a  sworn  statement,  to  go  into 
your  report  as  well  as  the  Congressional  Record. 

That  a  false  statement  of  this  sort  against  a  patriotic  citizen  can 
get  into  a  Government  report  Is  an  amartng  fact. 

I  will  appreciate  an  early  reply. 
Sincerely  for  America. 

Gracx  Gray, 
(Ifrs,  James  Cunningham  Gray). 
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A^TTDA\^T    OF    MRS     GRACE    CRAY.    OF   BOSTON,    MASS. 

Whereas  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
2386  of  volume  3  of  the  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Representatives,  my  name  is 
listed  as  being  present  at  a  national  confederation  in  1936  at  Ashe- 
vllle. N.  C  :   and 

Whereas  the  testimony  of  one  John  C.  Metcalfe  to  this  effect 
Is  untrue; 

Now  therefore.  I.  Grace  Gray  (Mrs.  James  Cunningham  Gray). 
of  Boston,  county  of  Suffolk,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
on  oath  depose  and  say  that  I  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  any 
confederation  at  Asheville,  N  C;  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  confederation;  that  I  have  never  been  in  Asheville,  N,  C. 
in  my  life;  and  tliat  If  my  name  has  been  used  as  a  member  of  any 
such  confederation  or  group,  it  has  been  used  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent. 

I  further  depose  and  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  group 
or  organization  engaged  in  subversive  or  un-American  activities  of 
any  nature. 

Grace  Gbat. 

Tinkham  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  August  18,  1940: 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  August  18,  1940] 

TINKHAM    ON   THE  DOCTRINE 

Our  Sturdy  Representative  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  District 
Is  noted  for  his  long-sustained  crusades  for  the  retention  of  funda- 
mental   rights. 

He.  George  Holden  Tinkham,  has  let  his  record  in  Congress 
supplant  campaigns  for  reelection. 

In  this  he  has  been  uniformly  successful.  He  has  been  able  to 
hunt  lions  in  Africa  while  aspirants  to  his  seat  have  hunted  flaws 
in   his  record. 

Now  he  is  off  on  another  issue  and.  while  it  has  not  yet  become 
a  dominant  question  before  the  Congress,  his  persistent  voice  even- 
tually will  be  heard,  for  It  deals  with  a  forgotten  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy,  but  one  which  cannot  be  long  denied. 

Mr.  Tinkham  recognizes,  as  do  all  Americans  that  about  the 
only  consistent  doctrine  we  have  ever  followed  in  our  relations  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  that  enunciated  by  President 
Monroe   In   1823. 

This  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  result  of  the  communication  of 
the  then  foreign  secretary  of  Great  Britain.  George  Canning,  to 
the  American  minister  in  London,  Richard  Rush. 

Canning  suggested  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
Issue  a  Joint  declaration  of  policy  to  the  effect  that  recovery  of 
Spain's  American  colonies,  then  independent,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  hopeless  and  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  could  see  with  indifference  the  acquisition  of  these  colonies 
by  any  other  power  or  powers. 

President  Monroe  deliberated  over  this  message  with  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  others  and,  December  2,  1823,  he  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  which  embodied  Canning's  idea  but  eliminated  Great 
Britain  as  an  active  partner. 

The  message  took  the  form  of  two  broad  delineations  of  national 
policy. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  we  wUl  not  tolerate  conquest  of  present 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  by  outside  powers,  or  any  further 
colonization. 

The  second  part  has  been  forgotten  and,  since  1917,  ignored. 

This  part  is  the  one  which  deals  with  noninterference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  relations  of  EXiropean  nations 
with  each  other. 

Congressman  Tinkham  decided  some  months  ago  that,  with  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  protection  against 
foreign  military  footholds,  the  other  part  of  It  should  be  revived. 

Monroe  said.  "Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same! 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  Its 
powers;  to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate 
government  for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  It.  and  to 
preserve  these  relations  by  a  frank,  flrm.  and  manly  policy,  meet- 
ing in  all  instances,  the  Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to 
Injuries  from  none     •     •      •." 

He  goes  further  and  says,  "In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  par^ 
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nor  does  It  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  Is  only  when  our 
rlifhtg  are  Invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make   preparation   for  our   defense." 

To  .«how  violations  of  this  part  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Tinkham  has 
reviewed  the  entire  foreii^n  policy  of  the  past  few  years,  starting 
with  the  attempt  to  embargo  oil  to  Italy  during  the  Ethiopian 
conquest. 

He  mentions  other  violation.'?  such  as  the  .subsidization  of  China 
In  the  Japanese  war.  the  President  s  quarantine  speech,  the  sending 
of  offlcials  to  Czechoslovakia  to  back  up  England's  agenda;  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  loan  to  Finland,  and  other 
utterances    and    acts 

The  attitude  of  the  administration  on  this  portion  of  the  doc- 
trine has  been  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
aloof  In  the  world  of  today:  that  after  aggressor  nations  accomplish 
domination  of  the  European  continent  they  will  assault  us. 

l!i  view  of  the  latter  ci)nvlctlon.  the  administration  feels  that  It 
Is  up  to  u.s  to  place  as  many  obstructions  as  possible  In  the  way  of 
victory  of  the  dlctator.^hips  and  to  aid  their  enemies  as  much  as 
possible,  short  of  war  Itself. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  Mr  Tinkham's  proposed  revival  of  the 
lons;-dead  noninterference  clause  of  the  doctrine  Is  at  odds  with 
the    present    policy. 

It  win  remain  to  see  which  will  prevail,  nr  if  the  revival  comes 
too  late  But  It  is  axiomatic  of  the  Tinkh.^m  svstem  that  he 
clings  to  his  principles  with  bulldog  tenacity  and  a'  parliamentary 
Bklll  b<irn  of  honest  convictions  and  long  experience 

If  the  future  is  anythint;  like  the  past,  he  will  stick  to  his  guns 
SO  ardently  that  the  Issue  wlU  never  be  forgotten. 


The   Naval   Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF^RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    E\'ENING    CAPITAL,    ANNAPOLIS.    MD. 


Mr.  SASSCEH^.  Mr  Speaker,  our  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  located  at  Annapolis,  is  one  of  our  most  historic 
ai.d  efficient  educational  institutions.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  strongest  contributing  factors  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Canital  of  Annapolis,  under  date  of  September  17.  1940. 

This  editorial  sets  forth  effective  and  logical  reasoas  why 
there  should  be  no  dismantling  of  the  functions  performed 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  gives  practical  justifications  for 
the  exteasion  of  the  present  facilities. 

I  From  the  E\"ening  Capital.  Annapolis.  Md  .  of  Septemlier  17.  1940 1 

KEKP  DOWN  TO  EARTH 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  second  naval  academy  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  an  Initial  appropriation  of  $10,000,000.  now  pending 
In  Congress.  Is  Just  another  example  of  faulty  reasoning  under  the 
stress  of  strengthening  the  national  defense. 

With  all  the  hysteria  abroad  in  the  world  today  It  is  essential  that 
all  public  officials  and  particularly  Congress  keep  down  to  earth 
and  be  sure  that  the  huge  i,ums  t)elng  spent  for  national  defense  go 
to  bolster  points  of  weakness. 

It  is  but  natural  that  Representative  Tolan,  of  California,  might 
conceive  it  valuable  to  his  State  to  have  another  naval  academy  on 
the  west  coast     But  is  it  valuable  to  the  Nation? 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  many  times  in  the  past,  and  the 
general  con.sensus  of  opinion  has  been  against  the  prcposal.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  change  this  viewpoint. 

Many  intangible  things  play  a  part  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  fleet 
and  one  of  the  strongest  is  tradition  Since  the  Naval  Academy 
was  established  in  Annapolis  tradition  has  grown  through  the  vears. 
The  youthful  plebe  imbibes  it  during  his  first  year.  The  battle 
flags  in  the  museum,  monuments  en  the  grounds,  tales  of  prowess 
on  athletic  fields,  the  silent  dow  of  bronze  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall, 
speaking  with  vigor,  despite  their  silence,  tell  a  story  of  men  who 
have  died  to  make  the  Navy  great. 

In  this  cradle  of  the  Navy  this  tradition  becomes  a  part  of  the 
character  of  Uie  midshipman — it  creeps  into  his  mind  and  heart — 
and  in  time  of  stress,  when  his  great  hour  arrives,  it  serves  as  a 
torch  leading  to  correct  decision. 

One  has  only  to  picture  Commodore  Dewey  heading  Into  Manila 
Bay  and  having  In  his  mind  the  question  •WTiat  would  Farragut 
do?"  to  place  a  proper  value  on  tradition  The  great  fleet  of  Eng- 
land, sweeping  the  seas  of  its  enemies,  is  held  together  by  the  deeds 


of  the  men  who  battled  the  Armada,  the  achievements  of  the  Im- 
mortal Nelson  and  hundreds  of  others  whose  lives  are  linked  with 
the  present  by  an  Invisible  bond. 

No.  you  cannot  found  a  new  Naval  Academy  and  build  this  spirit, 
this  tradition,  with  stone  and  iron.  It  takes  lives,  blood,  and 
time — particularly  time. 

The  proper  training  of  the  naval  officer  cannot  be  had  in  dupli- 
cate institutions  The  midshipmen  must  live  together,  study  to- 
gether, absorb  the  same  background  in  the  same  way,  so  that  when 
they  become  officers  they  will  be  interchangeable  gears  In  the  great 
machine  that  is  the  United  States  Navy.  There  must  be  uniformity 
of  training  and   thinking,  more  than  in  any  other  profession. 

Two  Naval  Academies,  functioning  under  different  Superintend- 
ents, could  not  be  synchronized  Differences  would  inevitably  creep 
In,  different  traditions  would  grow  in  the  two  schools  and  eventually 
there  would  be  two  groups  of  officers,  fundamentally  strangers  to 
each  other.  They  would  lack  that  common  knowledge  of  the  basic 
life  at  the  academy  which  now  knits  the  officers  corps  into  one. 

Inevitably  with  two  institutions,  the  tendency  of  clique  rule 
would  have  to  be  faced  Human  beings,  built  as  they  are,  tend  to 
have  those  they  know  around  them.  This  would  be  bad  for  the 
fleet.  This  clique  rule  could  start  In  athletic  rivalry — harmless  m 
itself — but  nothing  could  keep  it  from  extending  into  the  fleet. 
Even  to  risk  it  might  be  fatal  on  a  day  when  the  salvation  of  the 
Nation  may  depend  on  harmonious  action  of  all 

Aside  from  tliese  reasons  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  found  a  new 
Institution.  The  present  Naval  Academy  has  cost  about  $30,000,000 
to  construct.  A  start  from  scratch  on  the  west  coast  would  soon 
boost  the  original  $10,000,000  asked  to  a  much  greater  sum 

More  could  be  achieved  and  the  Nation  better  s-.rved  if  $10,000,000 
was  allocated  the  present  academy  for  enlargement.  Then  the 
existing  plant  would  be  able  to  expand  to  take  care  oi  all  demand* 
of  a  two-ocean  Navy. 


Congress  Is  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followinc 
editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  Monday, 
September  23,  1940: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  September  23,  1940] 

CONGRESS  IS   NFEDED 

Again  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  agreement  on  adjournment 
of  the  present  Congress  If  the  Senators  and  Representatives  want 
to  abdicate  all  the  power  cf  the  legislative  branch  in  this  lime  of 
emergency,  they  can  adjourn  and  leave  everything  to  the  Pres-ident 
That  would  not  be  in  the  line  of  duty,  for  the  time  more  than  ever 
demands  that  all  the  functions  of  government  continue  In  opera- 
ticn  "^ 

Members  are  anxious  to  get  home,  not  to  rest  but  to  campaign 
Their    Impatience    is   understandable      Their   political   fences    n(»d 
attention      Yet  the  best  campaigning  a  Congressman  can  do  today 
is  to  stay  faithfully  en  the  Job  at  Washington. 

In  an  ordinary  year  Congress  might  well  have  quit  work  In  June 
when  Mr  Roosevelt  opined  that  further  .session  could  serve  no  pur- 
pose except  the  "laudable"  one  of  making  .speeches  The  country 
Was  of  different  mind,  and  Congress  stayed  on.  Since  the  Pre«;l- 
dents  effort  to  hand  Congress  Its  hat.  he  has  c.illed  on  It  for  an- 
other $5,000.000  000  for  defense,  has  demanded  and  obtained  the 
conscription  bill,  and  several  other  measures  Important  to  the 
defense  program. 

There  was  fear  last  June  that  with  Congress  out  of  the  wav 
the  President  would  push  the  country  immediately  Into  war 
Congress  remained  In  Wa.'^hington  to  serve  as  a  check  on  Executive 
rashness.  It  has  cooperated  to  the  full  in  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram, and  has  been  much  mere  amenable  to  the  President""  will 
than  before.  Still  Congress  retains  its  power  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  C.overnment,  and  there  Is  quite  as  much  reason  for  keeping 
that   power  alive  as  there   was  In   the  early   .-summer 

Congress  still  has  important  business  on  its  calendar  such  as 
the  Walter-Logan  bill  for  regulating  the  power  of  boards  and 
bureaus,  and  amendment  cf  the  Wagner  Act  It  could  slow  down 
activity  and  still  take  care  of  pending  business  In  the  next  month 
or  so.  Rece.s.ses  of  a  week  or  two  would  do  no  harm,  but  If  the 
Houses  adjourn  now.  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govermnent 
will  suspend  until  next  January,  barring  a  spfcial -session  call  by 
the  President  Four  months  that  lie  ahead  may  be  packed  with 
action  and  with  emergencies  greater  than  we  have  had  stnce  June. 
The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  should  not  qvll. 
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T^'ational  Unity  Means  National  Defense 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 

Mr,  IZAC.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  some  time  I  have  been  making 
a  study  of  the  subject  of  national  unity  as  an  adjunct  of 
national  defense. 

When  the  Dies  committee  was  first  authorized  I  feared  that 
the  policy  of  its  chairman  would  hinder  rather  than  enhance 
national  unity.  I  believe  these  fears  have  been  justified  by 
subsequent  events. 

We  must  not  forg*"t  that  America  is  a  meltinr;  pot  into 
which  has  poured  a  steady  stream  of  varied  populations  for 
150  years.  We  are  all  products  of  this  blend  of  nationalities, 
and  most  cf  us  love  to  be  known  as  Americans,  It  is  true 
that  there  lingers  In  the  minds  of  many  just  a  trace  of  racial 
pride  and  racial  consciousness — a  pride  of  origin  which  is 
inherent  in  the  human  race.  And  I  believe  we  cannot  hope  to 
make  a  better  and  a  stronger  nation  if  we  permit  attacks  by 
some  on  those  whoso  origin  is  different  from  their  owti. 

Some  of  the  finest  citizens  in  our  country  are  here  because 
of  the  revolutions  in  EXirope  during  the  middle  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century— as  for  instance  that  liberty-loving  and 
freedom-seeking  grcup  of  German  blood  who  came  to  this 
country  during  the  German  revolution  of  1848.  No  finer  citi- 
zens are  to  be  found  here  than  these  pioneers  and  their 
descendant.s  of  today. 

Now  we  hear  there  are  nearly  4,000.000  aliens  in  cur  country 
and  of  ccurs«>  at  timi^s  like  these  many  become  suspicious  of 
all  who  cannot  show  a  naturalization  certificate.  But  I  find 
from  my  own  ob.scrvaticns  that  many  of  these  so-called  aliens 
are  more  patriotic  than  some  who  have  achieved  citizenship. 
I  find,  and  these  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  that  many  aliens  have  erroneously  believed  that 
they  were  citizens.  This  is  often  due  to:  First,  the  alien  or 
his  father  may  have  voted  in  a  State  which  granted  this 
privilege  to  thase  who  had  made  their  declarations  of  inten- 
tion; second,  some  children  have  erroneously  believed  that 
their  fathers  were  naturalized  before  the  children  reached  the 
age  of  21  years:  or  third,  the  father  may  have  died  before 
final  papers  were  issued  and  the  children  thought  that  he 
was  a  cUitzen. 

Some,  particularly  older  persons,  feel  that  the  naturaliza- 
tion procedure  is  too  complicated.  A  few  are  unable  to  speak 
English,  as  required  by  statute.  Some  find  the  required  filing 
fees  difficult  to  meet  for  economic  reasons. 

I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  should  appraise  the  degree  of 
patriotism  with  which  one  is  imbued  on  the  basis  of  citizen- 
ship we  should  be  making  a  grave  mistake.  Of  the  5,160.864 
immigrants  who  have  come  into  this  country  since  the  World 
War  only  some  2,000,000  have  become  naturalized.  Dees  that 
mean  that  there  are  3.000,000  disloyal  to  our  institutions? 
Certainly  not.  because  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  proves  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  groups  such 
as  Prifz  Kuhn  who  advocate  foreign  political  and  religious 
philosophies  have  already  become  naturalized  citizens  and 
therefore  cannot  be  called  aliens. 

As  I  delved  deeper  into  this  problem  I  came  upon  more 
facts.  In  the  last  decade  1931  to  1940  our  immigration  rate 
into  the  United  States  has  been  only  one-tenth  of  the  preced- 
ing 30  years.  Yet  there  have  been  established  more  foreign 
and  un-American  groups  than  in  any  similar  period  in  our 
history.  Sd  this  leads  to  but  one  conclusion.  And  that  is 
that  during  the  past  8  or  10  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
of  foreign  origin  to  build  up  an  organization  to  espouse  a 
certain  philosophy  and  thus  aid  a  cause  inimical  lo  cur  own 


be«t  interests.  And  this  is  being  built  around  a  nucleus  of  not 
aliens,  net  social  outcasts,  but  cf  American  citizens. 

So  when  we  blast  in  the  press  and  from  the  rostrum  against 
the  aliens  in  our  midst  and  thereby  bring  suffering  and  dis- 
grace to  many  innocent  people  we  are  completely  missing  the 
mark. 

I  am  now  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  for  the  last  several 
years  there  ha?  been  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  Hitler 
to  biiild  up  in  this  country  an  auxiliary  which  would  come  to 
his  rescue  at  the  crucial  moment.  He  has  sent  his  emissaries 
who  waste  no  time  In  taking  cut  citizenship  papers.  Most  of 
tliese  immigrants  have  served  in  the  German  Army.  He  did 
the  same  thing  m  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
With  thi.s  "fifth  column."  as  it  is  now  designated,  the  field  of 
resistance  was  smoothed  in  those  countries.  Here  in  America 
tlie  bund,  headed  by  Hitler's  agents,  grows  and  grows,  adding 
citizens  and  aliens  alike,  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  strong 
enough  to  dispute  with  demociacy  the  advantages  of  totali- 
tarianism, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  watched  the  technique  employed  by 
Hitler  in  those  countries  his  armies  have  already  conquered. 
He  secretly  plants  in  each  country  a  sizeable  nucleus  of  army 
personnel  v.'hose  duty  it  is  to  contact  CJermans  already  in  the 
victim  land  and  with  them  to  form  a  "fifth  column."  On  the 
eve  of  the  invasion  this  group  seizes  all  communications  facili- 
ties such  as  telegraph  and  telephone  exchanges  and  radio  sta- 
tions: all  utilities  such  as  gas,  electricity,  and  water-distribu- 
tion systems:  all  transportation  sj'Stems,  or  at  least  the  essen- 
tial and  strategic  points  thereof;  municipal  and  government 
headquarters  and  ofiBces,  including  the  ministries  of  war  and 
navy;  and  the  principal  newspaper  offices  and  news  bureaus. 
With  these  in  his  hands  the  invaded  nation  falls  an  easy  victim 
to  the  invader. 

If  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  suspicion  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  strangers  entering  the  friendly  countries.  Hitler  at- 
taches his  secret  army  to  the  various  German  consulates  and 
embassies  where  they  are  protected  in  their  spying  and 
scheming  under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity;  and  if 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  for  the  work  in  hand  the 
needed  niunber  is  dropped  at  the  proper  moment  by  para- 
chutes from  invading  planes. 

So  it  is  with  this  knowledge  and  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
moves  directed  at  the  United  States  that  I  have  introduced 
certain  bills  which  I  give  here  in  detail  and  for  which  I  ask 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  first,  H.  R.  10492,  which 
will  limit  the  number  of  "fifth  coliminists"  under  the  guise 
of  dijiloraatic  attaches  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  limiting  number  of  diplomatic  or  consTilar  officers  or  attaches 
accredited  to  and  maintained  In  the  United  States  by  any  foreign 
power 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  Tliat  hereafter  the  total  number  of  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers  or  attaches  accredited  to  and  maintained  In  the 
United  States  by  any  forclEn  power  may.  In  no  case,  exceed  th© 
number  of  such  officers  or  attach^  accredited  by  the  United  States 
to  and  maintained  In  such  foreign  country. 

The  second.  H.  R.  10446,  which  will  prevent  information 
of  ship  movements  and  other  information  of  military  or  naval 
value  from  reaching  potential  enemies  is  as  follows: 

A   bill   disqualifying   any   member   of   the   Communi.st    Party,   the 
German -American  Biond,  or  certain  other  organizations  for  licens- 
ing as  operator  of  any  radio  station  on  any  ship  of  the  United 
States 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  title  III  of  the  (Dommunications  Act  of 

1934,  as  amended,   Is  amended   by  addirg  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"DISQUALIFICATION    OF    OPERATORS 

"Sfc  363  (a>  No  license  ns  operator  c1  any  station  on  any  ship 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  to  any  peraoa 
who  at  the  time  of  application  lor  soch  liceme  U.  or  at  any  time 
prior  thereto  has  Ijcin,  a  member  of  tixe  Communist  Party,  the 
Gonnan-Amerlcan  Bund,  or  of  any  organization  subject  to  foreign 
contrcl  which  engages  in  political  actlTlty. 

"(b)  TTie  Commisulcn  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
303  (m)  l2).  su.speDd  the  license  of  any  operator,  insofar  as  such 
license  authorlze.s  the  operation  of  any  station  on  any  ship  of  tlie 
United  States,  upon  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  CTommiSKlon  that 
tlie  licensee  is,  or  at  any  time  has  been,  a  member  of  the  Conirauniit 
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Party,  the  Germ.in-Am'-riCcin  Bund,  or  of  any  organization  subject 
to  forei!?n  conir<3l  which  eiiRape.s  in  political  activity. 

"(c>    For  the  purposes  of  this  j-ectton — - 

*'(  1)  an  crEanlzatlon  shall  be  deemed  to  'enscatje  In  pwlitlcal  activ- 
ity" if  the  purpose  or  aim.  or  one  cf  the  purposes  or  alm."^,  of  such 
organizaticn  i.s  the  establishment,  control,  conduct,  seizure,  or  over- 
throw (either  Immediately  or  at  somf  specified  or  unspecified  lime 
In  the  future)  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Stale 
or  political  subdivision  thereof:   and 

"(2 1  an  organization  shall  be  deemed  ".subject  to  foreign  control' 
If  (A)  such  organization  limit--  its  membership  to  individuals  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  rr  limits  its  membership  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  least  a  majority  of  it.s  members  are  indi- 
vidual-s  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  (Bi  such 
org:inization  .solicits  or  accepts  financial  contributions,  loans,  or 
support  of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  from,  or  is  affiliated 
directly  or  indirectly  with,  a  foreictn  government  or  a  political  sub- 
divlsicn  thereof,  or  an  agent,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  :> 
foreign  government  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  poliucal 
party  in  a  foreign  country,  or  any  international  political  organi/u»- 
tion.  or  (C)  such  organization's  p>olicles.  or  any  of  them,  in  relation 
to  its  political  activities  are  determined  by  or  at  the  suggestion 
of.  or  in  collaboration  with  a  foreign  government  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  agent,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  foreign 
government  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  political  party  in 
a  foreign  country,  or  an  International  political  organization." 

And  the  third,  H.  R.  10520.  which  will  cancel  the  citizen- 
ship of  those  immigrants  who  have  come  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  foreign  governments  against  the  land  that 
gives  them  sanctuary  is  as  follows: 

A    bill    to   provide   for   cancelation   of    citizenship    in    the   case   of 
certain  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  any  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  to  have  given  cause  for  the  cancelation 
of  his  citizenship  if  such  naturalized  citizen  at  any  time  within 
20  years  of  his  admittance  Into  the  United  States  advocates,  or  is 
a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  group  that 
advocates,  the  substitution  of  a  totalltiirian  form  of  government 
for  the  constitutional  democratic  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  secure  lnf(jrmatlon  relating  to  acts  and  circum- 
stances described  in  section  1.  and.  in  any  case  where  a  naturalized 
citizen  h:;s  given  cause  for  cancelation  of  his  citizenship,  to  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  institution  of  an  appro- 
priate proceeding  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  Juris- 
diction of  naturalization  of  aliens,  within  wh").se  JurLsdiction  such 
individual  resides  or  may  be  found,  for  the  cancelation  of  citizen- 
ship of  such  Individual,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
cancel  such  citizenship  Any  individual  whcse  citizenship  is  so 
canceled  shall  be  ineligible  thereafter  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  national  unity  will  never 
be  attained  in  this  country  by  attacking  those  among  us  who 
love  America  but  who  do  not  agree  fully  with  all  our  views. 
But  national  unity  and  therefore  national  defense  can  best 
be  served  by  taking  such  steps  as  I  have  outlined  to  prevent 
the  agents  of  foreign  powers  from  betraying  America  to  the 
totalitarian  dictators. 


Agricultural  Subsidies  to  the  Average  Farmer  Are 

Small 


As  long  as  we  have  10.000.000  unemployed  p?cple  in  this 
country,  labor  and  busine.ss  have  a  problem.  As  lone  as 
banks  are  filled  v.ith  unused  funds,  all  society  has  a  problem. 

FARM    PROBLEMS 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  had  $500,000,000  to  stabilize 
the  prices  cf  farm  crops  and  of  this  amount  $175,000,000 
have  been  recovered.  The  present  farm  proqram  has  dis- 
tributed over  $3,000,000,000  but  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
public  debt  has  been  increased  $6,000,000,000.  As  the  public 
debt  increases,  likewise  there  is  an  increase  in  the  invisible 
farm  mortgage  on  every  acre  of  land  in  this  country.  The 
New  E>eal  has  put  a  $1,000  invisible  mortgage  on  every  farm 
in  the  United  States.  In  terms  of  cropland  only,  every 
billion-dollar  increase  in  the  public  debt  represents  75  cents 
per  acre  mortgage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  payments  under  A.  A.  A. 
programs  for  1936-39  in  Wisconsin  and  the  average  payment 
received  by  each  county  during  the  period  1936-39: 
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OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  one  that  has  caused  diligent  study  by  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  our  Nation. 

The  farmer  asks  only  for  a  fair  consideration  of  his  prob- 
lem. He  asks,  and  is  entitled,  to  the  same  benefits  of  legis- 
lation that  are  accorded  other  groups.  Equality  to  the  farm 
people  should  not  be  complicated  if  the  rest  of  society  wishes 
to  extend  this  equality. 
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Number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin.  199,877. 

Average  A.  A.  A.  and  parity  paj-ments,  $10,744,162. 

Average  A.  A.  A.  and  parity  payments  for  1936-39,  $51. 

Average  A.  A.  A  and  parity  payments.  1934-39,  $39. 

Average  A.  A.  A.  and  parity  payment  per  county,  1934-39, 
$157,320. 

One  insurance  company  in  1937  received  $257,000  In 
A  A.  A.  payments:  one  corporation  farm  received  $112,000  in 
1938  and  $122,000  in  1939. 

Farmers'  checks  of  $39  average  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  hidden  taxes  of  the  New  Deal  and  by  the  decreased 
farm  income  cf  the  Now  Deal. 

Dairy  products  average  25  to  30  percent  below  the  pre- 
Ncw  Deal  prices. 

From  a  careful  study  and  consideration  of  all  the  prob- 
lems involvtd.  the  follov.ing  deductions  are  made: 

First.  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  subsidies  as  long  as  other 
groups  are  subsidized.  We  must  remember  that  tax-exempt 
bends  are  a  subsidy  to  capital. 

Second.  We  should  not  have  a  program  that  promises 
money  to  our  people  when  there  is  not  anything  left  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  premise  them. 

Third.  We  must  have  a  pay-as-you-go  program. 

Fourth.  We  must  realize  that  all  the  subsidies  so  far 
granted  are  still  a  part  of  the  public  debt  and  must  be 
repaid  with  interest  when  the  great  day  of  reckon'np  comes. 
It  may  appear  that  Peter  is  being  robbed  to  pay  Paul,  but  Peter 
and  Paul  will  both  b-^  robbed  if  the  Budget  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  not  balanced. 

Fifth.  The  most  fertile  and  productive  farm  can  be  de- 
pleted of  its  fertility  and  still  have  the  owner  receive  checks 
under  the  gui.se  of  soil  conservation. 

Sixth.  We  cannot  continue  to  subsidize  one-third  of  our 
crops  at  tht^  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  producers.  Cotton 
farmers  alone  have  had  69  percent  of  the  parity  payments 
and  one  State,  Texas,  has  had  27  percent  of  the  parity  money 
in  1  year. 

Seventh.  We  cannot  continue  to  subsidize  each  farm  $175 
or  more  each  year  in  some  States  and  subsidize  the  farmers 
in  other  States  with  an  average  of  $7  and  have  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  realm  of  common  sense  or  common  justice. 

Eighth.  We  must  have  an  agricultural  objective,  which  ob- 
jective for  social  and  economic  reasons  should  bo  the  largest 
possible  number  of  farms  owned  and  op)erated  by  the  owner. 

Ninth.  We  must  realize  that  subsidy  checks,  to  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit.  miLst  reach  the  hands  of  the  real  farm  people 
of  our  country.  In  1937.  one  insurance  company  alone  re- 
ceived $257,000  on  its  farms.  This  is  more  than  the  average 
payments  received  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  average  county 
of  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
are  being  deceived  when  they  are  promised  moneys  that  can 
only  be  given  them  by  continual  borrowing  and  increasing 
the  public  debt.  Thi.s  is  equally  true  of  other  groups  of  our 
society  in  the  promises  made  them. 

Eleventh.  The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  insofar  as  he  is  able  to  produce  and  supply  this 
market  and  American  labor  is  entitled  to  this  same  con- 
sideration. Any  other  program  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  at  the  cxpen.se  of  the  many.  The  fact  that  25  to 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  loans  are  delinquent  and  the  fact 
that  the  farm  prices  are  being  maintained  at  such  low  levels 
is  evidence  that  we  must  have  a  more  fair  and  just  approach 
to  the  farm  problem  of  this  country. 

Twelfth.  A  program  that  is  fair  to  all  farmers  must  be 
evolved  and  this  can  be  accomplished  without  Federal  dom- 
ination. The  philosophy  of  the  McNary-Haugen  and  the  so- 
called  cost-of-production  bills  are  still  much  fairer  approaches 
to  this  problem  than  the  cross-purpose  schemes  of  the  New 
DeaL 
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or 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRY  T.  WICKHAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  address  made  to  the 
joint  assembly  of  the  State  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Virginia  on  February  23,  1940,  by  the  Honorable  Henry  T. 
Wickham.  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Wickham  is  90  years  of  age.  He  served  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Virginia  more  than  50  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  loved  of  all  Virginians,  having  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  entire  State.  He  is  the  only  living  Virginian  who  was 
taught  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  institution  later  known  as 
Wa.shington  and  Lee  University  after  the  War  between  the 
States. 

His  address  is  so  illuminating  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  its 
insertion  in  the  Concressio::al  R::cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon  A.shton  Dovell.  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates.  Introduced 
Senator  Wickham.  &s  follows: 

"Mr.  President.  Your  Excellency,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Joint 
assembly,  wo  are  met  to  do  honor  to  a  distinguished  Virginian,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  witness  the  enactment  of  a  scene  without  par- 
allel in  the  memory  of  those  present. 

"With  the  poet,  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion  and  the  contribu- 
tion which  our  distinguished  patron  and  fellcw  member  is  to  make, 
makes  us  pause,  and  feel  that  'deep  within  us  somewhere  there  Is 
a  something  that  stirs  at  times  and  breathes  upon  the  dying  embers 
of  the  soul  and  fans  it  into  flame.' 

"Today  we  see  it  touching  the  stringed  instrument  called  the 
mind  and  producing  another  note  of  genius.  It  Is  what  we'  look 
upon  as  the  divine  within  us.  It  is  the  power  that  ever  urt;es  us 
upward  and  onward  along  the  path  that  no  man  sees.  It  has  given 
us  the  iron  roadway,  the  belted  wheel,  the  churning  screw,  and  the 
wings  of  canvas  which  now  beat  the  air  and  add  the  highways  of 
the  eagle  to  human  paths. 

"Out  there  in  the  hills  It  has  buUded  every  home,  and  here  on 
the  coastal  plane  it  has  touched  the  spark  on  every  hearth.  It  Is 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  of  the  individual;  it  Is  what  has  made 
Virginia  great. 

"Today.  Hanover  is  proud,  and  all  Virginia  is  honored.  We  are 
met  to  greet  another  of  Hanover's  sons,  one  who  has  lived  the  span 
reaching  from  the  dark  period  following  the  War  between  the  States 
to  the  present  hour  when  war  clouds  hover  once  more — a  man  who 
has  seen  the  past,  who  is  heartily  in  love  with  the  present,  and  who 
face.s  the  future  with  vigor  and  is  unafraid. 

"The  county  of  Hanover  has  made  another  great  contribution, 
and  the  name  of  another  Hanoverian  is  being  written  high  on  the 
scroll  of  Virginia's  honored  sens.  You  will  not  find  in  him  any  of 
the  attributes  of  the  demagog,  or  of  the  autocrat,  for  he  is  a  simon- 
pure  Democrat,  possessed  of  rare  courage  and  high  honor,  those 
virtues  so  preservative  of  all  other  virtues  and.  with  it.  the  pride 
that  belongs  to  a  king  and  the  simplicity  of  a  shepherd,  which  bind 
him  so  everlastingly  to  the  hearts  of  his  comrades  and  associates 
In  these  halls  and  out.slde  alike. 

"After  all.  the  contribution  of  great  men,  and  the  solution  of 
gieat  problems  constitute  Virginia's  first  claim  to  fame,  and  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  that  like  the  contribution  by  the  Grecian 
archipelago  of  Leonidas  and  Pericles,  and  the  honor  thus  brought 
to  Greece,  Hanover  has  made  a  contribution  of  which  she  too  may 
justly  be  proud.  Our  associate,  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Hanover,  has  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a  Jefferson,  the  penetrating 
analysis  of  a  Marshall,  and  the  patient  wisdom  of  a  Madison. 
Yes;  he  t3rpifles  the  humbleness  and  fidelity  of  that  great  Virginian 
about  whose  life  he  will  reminisce,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"He  is  the  patriarch  of  his  people;  yes,  more  than  that,  he  is  the 
patriarch  of  this  body,  and  whatever  the  future  may  hold  for 
Virginia,  he  has  made  a  contribution  that  challenges  every  living 
Virginian.  He  knows  that  States  may  fall  and  a  complete  central- 
l7.htlon  prove  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  future,  but  that  the  poetry 
of  life  will  still  find  its  home  In  the  old  order,  and  that  those, 
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like  Senator  Wtckham.  who  love  VirRlnia  best,  will  live  longest  in 
Seng  :ind  legend,  song  yet  unsung  and  legend  not  yet  crystaltzed. 
•Gentlemen  or  the  Jouit  assembly,  will  you  arise: 
•Senator  Henry  Tavlor  Wickham.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  Joint  session."' 

SEN.^TOR     WICKHAMS     ADDRESS     BrFOEE     THE     JOINT     ,\3Sr.MBLT 

HI"  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Vi.pinia.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Presi- 
dent my  colengues— may  I  be  permitted  to  say  my  dear  col- 
leagues—of the  general  assembly,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  greatly 
rppreciate  the  high  honor  of  your  invitation  to  address  the  a.s- 
stmbly  and  to  recall  some  personal  recollections  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  the  Arlington  family. 

Some  explanation  is  due  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  I 
Divself  happen  to  have  recollections  of  them. 

Mv  grandmother.  M.a  Anne  Carter  Wickham.  died  on  February 
25  1868.  On  the  4th  of  March.  1868.  General  Lee  wrote  my  grand- 
futher  a  letter.     Here  it  is— I  will  read  it: 

LrxiNGTON.  March  4.  1868. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Wkkh\m:  I  Errseve  most  deeply  over  the  great  .sorrow 
that  has  fallen  upcn  you  and  your  house.  Death,  in  its  silent,  slew 
inarch  is  fast  gathering  t»i(;se  whom  I  have  longest  loved,  so  that 
whon  he  shall  knock  at  my  door  I  will  more  willingly  follow. 

She  whrm  we  mourn  is  among  those  who  I  have  longest  and 
mo'^t  deaMy  loved  She  was  the  favorite  of  my  mother,  the  object 
of  my  boyish  affection.  In  the  long  yars  of  manhood,  she  has 
always  lived  in  my  memory  And  the  farthest  recollection  of  her 
brings  me  nothing  but  plea.sure  „      . 

May  He  who  has  dealt  the  blow  in  mercy  temper  its  affliction,  and 
enable  us  to  say.  Thy  will  be  done. 
Yours  In  true  friendship, 

R   E   Let 

Mr    Wm    F    Wickham. 

There  was  intimacy  between  the  families  of  Arlington  and  H.rk-  | 
orv  Hill  Sometimes  in  her  periodic  vlsit.s  to  Arlington  my  grand- 
mother would  take  me  with  her  I  remember  my  first  visit  which 
made  a  deep  imprcsPlon  upon  me  I  was  between  5  and  6  years 
old  and  had  rarely  been  away  from  heme  The  great  pillars^  at  j 
Arlington  the  view  of  the  river  and  the  distant  city  were  wonder- 
ful to  me  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before.  General  Lee  w  is 
away  The  elder  children  were  away  Mrs  Lee  and  her  youngr-r 
children  and  sc^mc  of  their  young  friends  comprl.sed  the  family  I 
ua^  mu'-h  younger,  was  country  bred,  and  did  not  know  any  of 
their  games  and  was  este»-med  trundle-bed  tra.«h.  In  fact  I  was 
a  rank  out.sldcr.  General  Lee  had  given  his  children  two  Mexican 
mn«.tang  ponies.  Their  names  were  Mexlque  and  Santauna  When 
they  were  brought  out.  I  took  heart  of  grac,  for  my  grand.athor 
had  given  me  a  little  hcr^e.  and  I  could  nde  literally  almost  by 
the  time  I  could  walk  So.  when  my  turn  came.  I  scrambled  upon 
either  Mexique  or  Santauna.  and  thinking  to  "show  off."  Jerked  the 
bridle  Instead  of  -showing  off"  the  pony  took  the  bit  m  his  teeth 
and  ran  away  down  the  slcpe  toward  the  stable  stepped  short  with 
his  foreUgs  stifT.  and  I  igncminlcusly  went  right  over  his  head  to 
the  consternation  of  the  grown-ups  and  the  wild  hilarity  of  the 
Youngsters  Greatly  disheveled.  I  rejoined  the  group  pleading  anx-  ; 
lcusl>-"fur  another  chance  I  knew  my  grandmother  was  always  i 
rcadv  to  give  me  another  chance. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  General  Lee  Whenever  he  was  , 
stfitloned  in  Wa.'=hingtcn  or  en  fiirlrugh  it  was  his  custom  to  tace  I 
the  boat  at  Ale.vandria  for  Aquia  Creek:  there  he  would  take  the 
train  for  Taylorsvilie.  where  he  would  be  met  by  a  conveyance  from 
Hickorv  Hill  where  he  would  spend  the  nicrht  and  next  morning  b'< 
forwarded  to  the  White  House,  where  he  would  stay  for  such  time 
as  ms  business  required,  and  then  return  to  Hickory  Hill,  •'^^pend 
the  night,  luid  next  morning  be  forwarded  to  Taylor.ville  on  his 

way  honae.  „   ^     ...  t 

Now  my  grandmother  had  frequently  told  me  about  R:ibert  Lee 
what  a  splendid  man  he  was:  what  a  great  soldier  he  was;  and  what 
he  had  done  in  the  Mexican  War  I  never  saw  him  In  uniform  His 
clothes  were  Just  Ur.e  what  e:raiK!papa  and  papa  wore  While  I  dd 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  what  grandm.i  said,  yet  I  wondered  Some 
mend  had  «lven  me  a  boys  book  called  ihc  Rine  Rmgcrs.  describ- 
ing the  adventures  of  a  certain  young  Captain  Hailer  who  had  in 
fact  won  the  Mexican  War  In  the  contid>^nce  of  youthful  ignorance 
I  believed  this  bock  to  be  true  history  Was  it  not  in  prmt.  and  I 
cc'ild  read  it  One  morning  while  we  were  waiting  f  jr  breakfast  I 
rather  tlmidiv  took  this  bock,  showed  it  to  General  I.ee.  and  aoked 
[f  he  knew  Captain  Ha'.ler.  He  took  the  beck,  looked  at  it.  and 
returned  It  to  me.  and  said  he  did  not  know  Captain  Ha.ler.  This 
^V^a  great  shock  to  me  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  could  be  the 
^At  ioldier  grandma  said  he  was  and  not  know  Captain  Ha.ler? 
jlSt  ai  that  i^oment  I  received  another  shock  My JUtle  sister.  Jtist 
2Teare  younger,  came  dancing  into  the  room,  and  I  became  painfully 
^uarrcf  hew  greatly  Gcne.al  Lee  preferred  the  society  of  little  girls 
to  that  of  little  beys  I  do  not  recall  seeing  General  Lee  agajn  until 
I  reSrted  as  a  student  to  him  at  Lexington  In  September  1865.  But 
T  did  see  members  of  the  family  numy  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
disassociate    In    my    recollection    the    general    from    the    Arlington 

lamily 

John  Parke  Custis  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  wife 
ol  General  Washington,  by  her  nrst  husband,  by  whom  she  had  four 
child-en— Elizabeth  who  married  Mr.  Law;  M^^rtha.  who  married 
Themas  Peter-    and  Eleanor  (Nelly),  who  married  Lawrence  Lewis. 


Gecr-re  Washington  Parke  Custis,  son  of  John  Parke  Custis.  married 
Mary" Randolph  Pltzhugh.  and  they  were  the  paients  of  Mary  Custis. 
wife  of  Ge;ieral  Lee  Their  children  were  Gen  G.  W  P  Castis  Lee, 
Gen  William  Kenry  Fitzhush  Lee  iRconey).  Mary  Custis  Lee.  Anne 
Carter  Lee.  Agnes  (Eleanor)  Lee.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Jr  .  and  M  I'Jrtd  Lee 
Martha  Custis.  wife  of  Thomas  Peter,  was  the  .sister  of  Gecrgc  W.iih- 
Ington  Parke  Custis  and  aunt  of  Mrs  R.  E.  Lee.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  was  named  Martha.  She  was  the  first  cousin 
ol  Mrs  Lee.  and  she  married  Capt.  William  G.  Williams.  United 
States  Army,  who  was  killed  while  leading  a  charge  m  the  Battle  of 
Monterey.  Mexico.  They  had  three  children— Lawrence.  V/illiam 
Orton.  and  Martha,  known  in  the  family  as  'Markre^'  These  three 
children  were  the  great  nephews  and  £:reat  niece  of  Mr.  Custis  and 
sccrnd  cousins  of  his  grandchildren  Mr.  Custis.  after  the  death  of 
Captain  Wllli.ims.  tcck  their  three  children  to  Arlington  and  brought 
them  up  with  his  grandchildren.  It  was  a  gay  and  happy  family. 
Fate  smiled;  not  one  realized  that  the  finger  cf  fate  was  about  to 
write  a  tragedy  unsurpas.sed  by  the  Greek  dramatists  of  old  or  that 
the  little  thread  of  my  life  would  be  woven  in  the  web  Lawrence 
and  •  Markee'^  stayed  with  the  North  Orton  WllUams  and  Agnes 
lee  V  f>re  boy  and  girl  sweethearts  Orton  came  South,  and  under 
the  follcwing  circumstances  I  met  Lawrence  Williams. 

On  May  4.  1862.  my  father  was  desperately  wounded  at  Williams- 
burg and  was  brought  home.  On  May  27  occurred  the  battle  cf 
Hanover  Court  House,  in  which  the  Confederate  forces  were  severely 
defeated.  Part  of  them  retreated  by  the  River  Road  through  Hickory 
Hill  plantation  If  was  a  memorable  day  for  me.  When  the  sounds 
cf  the  flighting  came  near  thore  wa.s  much  excitement  at  the  man- 
sion Unnoticed.  I  crept  away  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  witnessed, 
from  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  last  stand  of  the 
routed  KOldiers  Next  morning  a  Federal  scout  tied  his  horse  and 
came  up  the  walk  holding  a  p:ece  of  paper  In  his  hand.  My  grand- 
mother advanced  to  n'.eet  him.  and  I  was  with  her.  He  said.  •'Is 
th:«  Mr«  Anne  Wickh^m?^^  She  replied.  •'Yes."  He  «;iid.  "1  want 
some  of  vcur  gord  brandy /•  She  asked.  "How  do  you  know  I  have 
any?  ■  He  said.  •Tills  note  says  so."  She  said.  "Why.  you  wouldn't 
read  a  lady's  letter  '  And  he  tald.  "S'^op  preaching,  old  woman,  and 
bring  me  the  brandy  "  She  said.  'If  I  bring  you  the  brandy,  will 
you  go  away?'^  aid  he  Faid.  "I  will,  if  you  bring  it  qtilck  '• 

So  .she  brought  the  brandy  and  he  went  away  Later  In  the  day 
the  Federal  picket  line  was  extended  beyond  Hickory  Hill  and 
Col  Lawrence  Williams,  who  was  in  command  of  the  picket  line  and 
who  knew  about  us.  and  who  had  learned  that  a  wounded  cfflcer 
wa<  there,  came  to  the  house  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  hla 
courtesy,  and  he  later  brought  General  McClellan's  staff  surgeon, 
who.  after  examination,  said  my  father  would  die  If  the  attempt 
to  remove  him  was  made,  and  took  my  father's  parole  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  Lawrence  Williams  was  young,  handsome,  and  dashing 
He  had  a  wav  with  children.  He  came  several  times  and  would 
make  his  horse,  which  was  a  very  fine  one.  Jump  over  the  yard 
fence  for  our  amusement. 

Af^er  the  seven  days  battles  around  Richmond  Agnes  Lee  and 
Mrs  Lee  paid  us  a  little  vl.*it.  and  I  rode  with  Agnes  Lee  over  the 
battlefield  of  Hanover  Court  House.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  of 
the  Lees  till  December  1862  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. December  13.  1862.  Mrs  Lee  and  Agnes  paid  us  quite  an  ex- 
tended visit  My  sister  and  myself  each  have  independent  clear 
memory  of  what  happened  at  Hickory  Hill  William  Orton  Williams 
(known  In  the  family  as  Orton)  was  an  ofllcor  on  the  staff  of  General 
Hood,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Tennessee.  Learning  that  a 
battle  was  imminent,  he  got  a  furlough  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
aide  to  General  Lee  at  the  Battle  cf  Fredericksburg.  After  the  bat- 
tle he  came  to  Hickory  Hill  and  Joined  Mrs.  Lee  and  Agnes  there. 
He  WPS  handsome  and  charming.  Mv  sister  remembers  that  his 
presents  to  Agnes  were  a  pair  of  ladies'  riding  gauntlets  and  a 
rldlnc  whip  I  remember  about  the  horses  tjeing  brought  out  and 
their  cantering  off  from  the  gale  There  Is  another  reason  for  the 
accuracy  of  our  recollection.  Children  have  keen  perception  and 
find  out  much  more  than  people  think  Orton  was  in  love  with 
Agr^s  It  wa^  the  firs*  romance  of  our  lives.  He  was  the  Prince 
Charming  and  she  the  Sleeping  Beauty  that  our  fairy-tale  book 
had  m.a-ie  us  acquainted  with,  and  we  became  excited  partisans  of 
Prince  Charming  and  believed  the  Slet'plng  Beauty  would  awake, 
and  they  would  ride  away  together  and  live  happily  ever  after.  We 
could  not  understand  It  at  ail  when  one  day  after  a  long  session  in 
the  parlor  (from  which  we  children  had  been  warned  to  keep  away) 
I  he  came  out.  bade  the  family  gocd-bye,  and  rode  away  alone.  We 
could  not  undernand  It. 

The  next  recollection  I  have  of  the  Lees  was  Just  after  the  cavalry 

battle  (if  Brandy  Station  whih  occurred  en  June  9.  1863.  in  which 

Gen.  W.   H.  F    Lee  was  badly  wounded.     His  wife  was  Charlotte 

Wickham.  a  daughter  of  the  house    and  she  and  Mrs.  Lee.  Agnes. 

and  Mi'.drcd  were  on  an  extended  visit  to  Hickory  Hill.     So  It  was 

decided   to  send   him   there,  and  on   June    12  he   arrived   with  his 

brother  Robert,  wl.o  wa^  on  hii  staff.  In  charge  till  his  wound  was 

'    healed.     Robert   brought   with   him   the   letter   from   General   Lee 

to  Charlotte,  which  he  refers  to  in  hl.=s  recollection?,  but  which 

'    Rev.  J.  William  Jones  records  in  full  in  his  personal  reminiscences. 

>    In  which  he  savs  •Tell  Cousin  Anne  I  am  rejoiced  that  WlUlpms 

I    is  unhurt,   though  pretty  Lucy  might   like  to  see   the   ambulance 

driving  up  a?ain.    I  want  all  the  husbands  in  the  field,  and  their 

wives  at  home  encouraging  them,  loving   them,   and   praying  for 

them" 

Time  pa.ssed  quickly.     I  was  made  generally  useful  running  er- 
rands, and   brmgmg   hot   water   from   the   kitchen.     As   a   reward. 
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I  was  permitted  to  stay  In  the  room  when  his  wounds  were  dressed. 
I  saw  a  large  hole  where  the  bullet  went  in,  but  there  were  two 
holes  some  inches  apart  where  parts  of  the  bullet  came  out.  This 
was  strange.  There  was  much  discussion  about  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  The  northern  cavalry  had  Just  been  armed 
with  a  new  weapon  used  for  the  first  time  at  Brandy  Station,  the 
Spencer  carbine,  which  had  a  soft-nosed  bullet  with  a  zinc  cap  on 
the  back  designed  to  become  detached  and  remain  in  the  wound 
and  cause  gangrene.  bUxxl  poisoning,  and  death.  This  was  fired 
60  close  that  both  the  bullet  and  the  zinc  cap  went  through. 

On  the  morning  of  June  26  we  had  Just  finished  breakfast  and 
were  assembled  on  the  front  porch,  when,  as  so  graphically  told  by 
Robert  Lee  in  his  book,  we  saw  a  ntimber  of  hostile  cavalry  come 
at  full  speed  up  the  lawn  Robert  ran  to  the  ofBce  where  his 
brother  lav  Was  tcid  to  make  his  escape.  He  ran  acra'^s  the  yard 
and  concealed  himself  In  the  great  box  bushes,  where  he  saw  his 
brother  placed  on  a  mattress  and  taken  away  in  the  carriage,  a 
soldier  en  the  box  and  a  mounted  guard  surrounding  him.  That 
truly  was  a  dav  that  stands  out  In  my  recollection.  The  raiding 
party  was  led  by  Colonel  Spear.  He  did  not  come  to  the  house, 
but  I  remember  hearing  Mrs  Lee  say  she  knew  him  when  he  was 
a  sergeant  In  the  Si'cond  United  States  Dragoons  when  General  Lee 
commanded  it  1  recall  the  great  dignity  and  calm  of  Mrs  Lee 
and  the  anguish  of  Charlotte,  who  had  borne  up  during  Fitzhugh  s 
removal,  but  broke  down  afterward. 

The  purpase  of  Spear's  raid  was.  In  addition  to  the  capture  of 
General  Lee.  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  across  the  South  Anna 
River,  about  a  mile  north  of  Hickory  Hill  House.  They  were  de- 
fended by  a  bridgehead  fort  of  good  size  and  strength;  the  garrison 
consisted  of  a  North  Carolina  company  at  about  40  men  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hargrave.  who  defended  himself  manfully,  as  stated  in 
Colonel  Spears  oCBclal  report 

Spears  force  consisted  of  1.500  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 
My  cousin.  Frank  Nelson,  and  I  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  own  a 
revolver      We  knew  the  only  way  to  get  them  was  from  the  body  of 
a  dead  Yankee      When  the  sound  of  the  firing  ceased  we  thought 
our  time  had  come,  so  we  slipped  away  and  proceeded  toward  the 
bridge      We  had  approached  to  about  400  yards  of  the  bridge  when 
a  bugle  sounded,  and  Instantly  we  heard  the  zip!  zip!  zoo!  of  Mlnle 
bullets      That  sound  is  unmistakable,  and  once  heard  Is  never  for- 
gotten     We  did  not  get  the  revolvers,  but  retreated  in  great  dis- 
order,  dodging   behind   the  shocks  of  wheat   until   we  reached  the 
River  Road,   where  we  saw  a  large  number  of  our  colored  people 
seated  on  the  bank      We  Joined  them  and  I  saw  the  advance  scouts; 
then  the  advance   guard;    then  followed   a  number  of  soldiers  on 
horseback,  each  with  a  dead  Yankee  on  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
head    hangln<?    down    on    one    side    and    feet    on    the    other      Their 
blouses  had  slipped  down  and  the  wound  and  blood  showed      Then 
followed  the  wagons  commandeered  from  South  Wales  and  Hickory 
Hill    with    the    wounded     Tlie    Confederate    dead    were    left    with 
orders  to  the  Negroes  who  did  not  Join  them  to  see  to  their  burial 
Then  followed  the  batterv  and  a  strong  rear  guard      As  the  latter 
were  passing   I  .saw  a  number  of  our  colored  people   men  and  women, 
get  up  from  the  bank,  run  alongside,  grasp  the  hand  of  the  horse- 
man   swine  up  behind  and  go  away.     The  large  majority,  however, 
stayed      Next  morning  Moses  Napper  and  Scot  Davis,  who  had  been 
given  to  Charlotte  by  her  grandfather  when  she  was  married,  came 
back  to  the  house  and  said  that   in  the  confusion  they  had  slipped 
away    crossed  the  river,  and  taken  the  horses  off  to  the  big  woods 
of  New  Desicn    and  that  when  a  scouting  party  of  the  Yankees  had 
gone  to  the  house  at  North  Wales,  where  old  uncle  lived,  and  when 
they  found  the  horses  gone  they  got  very  rough  and  had  beaten  him, 
injuring  htm  severely.     Grandpa  and  grandma  took  the  buggy  and 
went  over  to  see  about   him.     He  was  In  bed.     The  house  servants 
were  faithful      He  was  in  no  Immediate  danger      When   they  re- 
turned they  told  Mrs  I^e  of  his  condition.     She  had  written  General 
Lee  the  details  of  the  capture  of  their  son,  and  she  wrote  again  to 
the  general   telling  him  of  the  treatment  to  which  his  old  uncle  had 
been  subjected      In  his  reply.  General  Lee  wrote.  "The  consequences 
of  wa'  are  horrid  enough  at  best,  surrounded  by  all  the  ameliora- 
tions  of  civilization   and   Christianity.    I   am   very   sorry  for   the 
injuries  done  the  family  at  Hickory  Hill,  and  particularly  that  our 
dear  old  Uncle  Wllllanv,  In  his  eightieth  year,  should  be  subjected 
to  sudh  treatment      But  we  cannot  help  It  and  must   endure  It 
The  Lees  remained  at  Hickory  till  they  went  to  the  Hot  Spring^. 
On  August  7.   1863.  Mrs    Lee  wrote  this  letter  to  my  grandmother. 

extracU  from  which  I  will  read: 

"Hot  Springs,  August  7th,  1863. 

"Tho  you  will  not  write  to  me.  dear  Ccxisin  Anne,  yet  I  knew  It 
elves  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  will  be  magnanimous  and  write 
to  you   though  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  that  is  pleasant. 

"Poor  Charlotte  has  bten  quite  sick  for  the  last  week,  with  a 
doctor  attending  her.  I  have  been  truly  grieved  for  her.  especially 
as  I  am  personally  able  to  do  so  lltUe  for  her,  but  she  has  her  two 
servants.  Annie  Leigh,  and  the  girls  who  attend  to  her  I  am  sorry. 
too  mv  dear  Cousin,  not  to  report  to  you  a  more  decided  improve- 
ment in  myself.  I  find  some  little  relaxation  In  my  knees  and  do 
not  sit  down  with  quite  as  much  pain  and  difficulty  as  when  I  was 
with  you  but  do  not  walk  any  better.  I  cannot  scarcely  expect  a 
rapid  change,  but  did  hope  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  move  about 
with  some  facUlty.  I  must  wait  and  pray  for  this  and  for  many 
other  blessingB  that  the  Almighty  sees  fit  to  withhold. 


"Tell  Ma  Pan  [another  daughter  of  the  house]  1  got  a  sweet  letter 
from  Leigh,  telling  me  all  he  knew  about  poor  Orton.  I  have  not 
yet  replied  to  It;  but  If  she  should  be  WTitlng.  will  she  tell  him  I 
got  it?  I  have  heard  since  from  his  sister  Martha,  and  she  tells 
us  she  wrote  to  the  Blinols  chaplain  who  was  with  him  and  ad- 
ministered the  communion,  and  he  told  her  there  was  a  letter 
written  to  us  which  was  sent  into  the  rebel  lines,  but  which  we 
never  received.  Markee  got  a  few  lines,  his  last  words,  which  she 
transcribed  for  Agnes — •Do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  spy.  With  my 
dying  breath  I  denv  the  charge.  Do  not  grieve  too  much  for  me. 
I  believe  in  Jtsui  Christ,  who  came  Into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
Altho  I  die  a  horrid  death,  I  will  meet  my  fate  with  tlie  forUtude 
becoming  the  sen  of  a  man  whose  last  words  to  his  children  were, 
"Tell  them  I  fell  at  the  head  of  my  column."  I  remain  with  love 
to  ray  sisters,  brother,  and  relatives,  your  devoted  brother.'  Poor 
Markee  is  nearly  heartbroken,  as  well  she  may  be.  tho  somewhat 
comforted  by  the  letter  received  from  that  chaplain  telling  her  how 
earnestly  he  prayed  In  his  last  hours  for  an  Interest  in  Christ, 
Even  In  this  terrible  death,  which  I  do  not  believe  at  all  merited. 
God  may,  in  His  mercy,  have  taken  him  from  the  evil  to  come. 
'What  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.' 

"And  now  I  want  you  to  tell  Henry  what  a  comfort  his  stick  is 
to  me.  I  lav  It  beside  me  on  my  bed  every  night  and  can  pick  up 
almost  anything  with  It  from  th'  floor  Indeed,  I  could  not  get 
along  at  all  without  It;  and  should  I  be  able  to  throw  aside  my 
crutches.  It  will  aid  me  in  walking,  as  It  Is  very  strong.  He  can  get 
me  a  handsomer  one  against  my  return. 

"I  also  received  a  letter  last  night  from  General  Lee,  dated  August 
2nd.  In  which  he  says  the  enemy  laid  down  some  pontoon  bridges 
and  •crossed  his  cavalry  and  a  large  portion  of  his  Infantry.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  If  It  was  the  advance  of  his  army,  and  as  I  had 
not  Intended  to  deliver  battle.  I  directed  the  cavalry  to  retire  slowly 
before  them,  but  to  check  their  too-rapid  progress.  Finding  later 
In  the  day  that  their  army  was  not  following,  I  ordered  out  the 
Infantry  and  drove  them  back  to  the  river.  Our  loss  was  small. 
I  suppose  they  Intend  to  push  on  to  Richmond,  but  trust  they  will 
never  reach  there.'  " 

The  terrible  death  of  Orton  Williams  was  a  shock  to  Agnes  from 
which  she  never  recovered  She  became  very  quiet  and  pensive 
In  after  life.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  her  laugh,  and  when  she 
smiled  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  was  looking  beyond. 

Returning  to  Mrs.  Lees  letter  of  August  7,  1863,  I  note  par- 
ticularly what  she  said  about  Charlotte.  The  next  deep  Impression 
made  on  me  was  Charlotte's  death.  She  never  recovered,  gradu- 
ally grew  weaker,  and  died  In  December  1863.  She  plncd  for  her 
husband,  who  was  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  hostage  to  be 
executed.  If  two  prisoners  In  the  Llbby  Prison,  who  were  under 
sentence  of  death  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  Confederate 
officers  by  General  Rosecrans  In  Tennes.see.  were  executed. 

When  Charlotte  was  dying,  she  longed  for  her  husband.  Her 
brother-in-law.  Gen.  Custis  Lee,  a  general  officer  of  equal  rank,  a 
son  also  of  General  Lee,  and  unwounded,  went,  by  permission  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  under  a  flag  to  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who 
was  In  command  at  F'ortress  Monroe,  Informing  him  of  Charlotte's 
condition,  and  offering  to  be  exchanged  and  to  take  his  brother's 
place  as  hostage  under  sentence  of  death.  Butler  telegraphed  this 
to  President  Lincoln,  who  replied  that  the  fate  of  war  had  placed 
her  husband  In  such  a  perilous  position,  and  Uiat  he  could  not 
permit  the  substitution 

I  do  not  recall  any  incident  connected  with  the  Lees  In  1864. 
The  character  of  the  war  changed  entirely.  Raids  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  behavior  toward  the  family  at  Hickory  Hill  was  fre- 
quently very  rough  We  were  often  within  the  enemy's  picket 
lines,  and  the  house  and  plantation  looted  But  this  Is  another 
matter  from  the  subject  of  this  address. 

In  September  1864.  being  a  well  grown  boy  of  14.  I  was  sent 
with  my  cousins,  the  Oakland  boys,  to  Washington  College,  where 
I  remained  until  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.     Bread  lines 
were   formed  In   Lexington   and  my  cousins   and  I   determined   to 
walk  home.     We  did  walk  much  of  the  way  and  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  by  the  people  of  whom  we  asked  food  and 
lodging  at  night.     Finally  we  got  home,  and  I  saw  the  desolation 
of  Hickory  Hill.     And  the  despair.     I  remained  at  home  until  Sep- 
tember   1865.    when    we    heard    that    General    Lee    would    be    the 
I    president   of  Washington   College.     My  parents,   like   many,   many 
other  parents  denied   themselves  the  bare   necessities  of  life  that 
I  might  go  back  to  Lexington  to  be  under  him.     When  I  went  into 
his  office,  which  was  in  the  westernmost  of  the  three  large  build- 
ings, he  did  not  know  me.  and  asked  my  name.     When  I  told  him, 
he  was  very  cordial  and  said  his  family  had  not  arrived  but  would 
'    soon  come  and  that  I  must  feel  at  home  with  them,  and  especially 
'    that  I  should  come  frequently  to  take  Sunday  supper,  where  there 
I    would  always  be  a  place  for  me. 

'       After  they  came  I  found  myself  very  welcome.     I  ran  in  and  out 
'    and  went  many  times  to  Sunday  supper  during  the  3  years  I  was  a 
student  under  General  Lee.     General  Lee  was  always  grave.    I  do 
not  recall  ever  to  have  heard  him  laugh,  but  he  had  a  warm,  affec- 
tionate, and  charming  smile. 

He  had  a  plenty  of  humor  and  was  fond  of  teasing,  especially  his 
daughters  about  their  beaux,  and  Mildred  about  her  cats,  one  of 
which  was  named  Sidney  Baxter,  after  a  very  reverend  and  aged 
predecessor  of  General  Lee  In  the  presidency  of  the  college.     I  have 
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many  memcntM  of  my  asscclatJons  with  the  Lees  at  that  time,  one 
of  which  Is  this  letter  which  Agnes  Lee  sent  me  on  my  birthday,    i 
December  17.  186fl      Here  It  Is      I  will  read  It:  I 

•Mt  DtAB  Hckiit:    I  wish   you  had  some  ot  Annie's  nice  cake  for 
your  birthday,  and  hope  this  sample  lunch  will  serve  to  make  the  day    ^ 
different  from  the  others     I  had  thought  of  glass  with  a  sliver 
waiter,  a  scented  note  with  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  but.  ahem.   1 
that  will  do  for  another  occasion      I  will  wish  you  now  in  English 
aione  many  happy  and  studious  returns  of  ycur  birthday. 
"Affec.  your  cousin, 

"Acnes  Lrr. 

•Dec   17th.  1866." 

She  also  gave  me  a  photograph  of  herself,  on  the  back  of  which  I 
have  pasted  It. 

I  have  referred  to  her  smile.  I  wish  you  could  see  this  photograph 
closely,  "for  on  her  face  there  Is  a  smile,  as  holy,  pure,  and  faint  as 
llghtss  in  some  cathedral  aisle.  The  features  of  a  saint."  Here  Is  a 
photograph  of  Mrs  Lee.  given  me  by  her  while  I  was  a  student. 
I  w:sh  each  one  of  you  could  ser  it.  for  It  is  unique. 

I  pau-*  for  a  moment  to  ask  Ebble  Combs,  the  clerk  of  the  senate, 
whofw*  record  imports  an  absolute  verity,  to  look  at  this  photograph. 
I  wi.'-h  everyone  could  .«ee  it.  but  he  can  record  ycur  vote. 

I  Mr  Combs,  taking  the  photograph,  said.  'It  is  signed  Mary 
Ctist.s  Lee.  and  en  the  back  are  the  words  'Colored  for  my  dear 
Henry  by  his  affectionate  cousin.  Mary  C  LeC  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  a  very  lovely  and  dear  old  lady."} 

It  IS  indeed  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  dear,  dear  old  lady  The 
beauty  of  htr  soul  and  the  happiness  of  her  heart  !3  reflected  In 
the  calm  beauty  of  her  face.  The  four  and  a  half  years  she  was 
With  her  husband  In  Lexington  were  the  happiest  years  of  her  life. 
She  gave  mc  this  memento  because  she  wished  me  to  remember 
her  as  she  was 

Here  Is  a  photograph  of  General  Lee  and  Traveller.  General  Lee 
Is    standing    holdln:;    the    bridle,    both    facing    the    camera       It    is    a 

rare  picture,  and  General  Lee  .signed  it  for  me 

When  I  graduated,  he  handed  to  each  member  of  the  graduating 
cla.ss  the  diplomas  The  night  before  I  left  I  went  to  the  house 
to  take  leave  of  him  and  the  family  They  all  sent  kind  and  af- 
fectionate messages  to  the  family  at  Hickory  Hill.  That  was  the  la.st 
time  I  saw  General  Lee.  but  I  did  .st-e  much  of  the  family  afterward. 
when  various  members  vl.sited  Hickory  Hill 

In  September  1873.  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  malaria. 
My  sister  and  I  were  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lee  It  was 
arranged  that  I  should  go.  and  my  sister  wculd  come  later  On 
September  21  Mrs  Lee  wrote  her.  saying  Agnes  greatly  desired 
to  see  her.  and  on  October  1  Mrs  Lee  wrote  my  sister  and  also 
my  father  saying  that  Agnes'  condition  had  changed  greatly  for 
the  worse  and  that  my  sister  had  best  defer  her  visit.  Here  are 
the  letters. 

These  are  among  the  last  Mrs  Lee  ever  wrote,  for  Agnes  died  on 
October  15.  1873  and  Mrs    Lee  died  November  6.  1873. 

I  have  often  been  asked  my  impressions  of  General  Lee.  He 
was  always  cheerful  He  had  a  winning  smile:  but  I  never  heard 
him  laugh.  He  objected  greatly  to  having  Traveller's  mane  and 
tail  snipped,  which  was  frequently  done  by  the  girls  for  souvenirs, 
always  to  the  General's  indignation  when  he  discovered  the  "snip- 
ping" I  have  often  seen  him  ride  Traveller  to  the  baseball  field 
where  he  would  watch  the  game  with  interest 

General  Lee  had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  recalling  the  name  and 
the  face  At  a  time  when  there  were  400  students,  when  he  would 
meet  any  one  of  them  he  would  bow.  and  if  he  was  not  in  a  hurry 
he    wou  d    pause,    call    the    name,    and    make   some    kindly    inquiry 

about  the  family 

I  have  been  asked  what  impression  General  Lee  mad?  upon  the 
student  t)ody  It  is  hard  to  describe  it  lest  I  be  thought  to  exag- 
gerate But  there  was  not  a  student  who  did  not  know  abrut 
General  Lee.  In  mental  vision  they  pictured  him  as  he  stood  on 
the  hill  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Thty  saw  him 
as  he  rode  Traveller  to  the  front  of  his  advancing  battalions,  where 
the  cheers  of  his  arm.y  rose  high  above  the  thunder  of  the  cannon. 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  the  roar  of  the  burning  forest,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  who  were  being  burned  aJlve  in  those  fearful 
woods-  they  saw  him  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  said.  "It  is  my  fault ■■; 
they  saw  him  that  dreadiul  day  when  he  spurred  Traveller  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  at  Spot.sylvania  to  the  head  of  the  colunan. 
when  the  men  caught  the  bridle  and  shouted.  Lee  to  the  rear! 
-Well  take  the  guns."  And  they  did  take  the  guns.  They  saw 
him  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg:  they  taw  him  on  the  hill  above 
Silver's  Creek,  where  he  formed  In  person  his  last  line  of  battle: 
and  they  saw  him  at  Appomattox.  I  will  not  say  we  worshipped 
General  Lee,  but  there  was  a  reverence  too  profound  for  utterance, 
and  with  that  reverence  there  was  a  sympathy  ar.d  a  sorrow  too 
dttp  for  expression,  cau'^lng  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  breathed 
th"  thought  that  "wc  must  do  what  General  L?e  would  wish  us  to 
do'  Our  fathers  were  his  soldiers  and  obeyed  his  orders.  We  are 
his  boys  and  must  do  what  he  would  wish  " 

I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  I  roomed  In  No.  78  North 
Dormitory  with  my  cousin  George  T  Lee.  a  nephew  of  General  Lee. 
The  student  I  most  admired  wai  Gevens  B.  Strickler  who  roomed  in 
No  79  Botb  rooms  opt-ncd  directly  on  the  camp-as.  In  1861.  he  was 
a  freshman  and  enlisted  as  a  private  In  the  Liberty  Hall  Volun- 
teers, the  college  company,  and  fought  through  the  war  in  the 
Stonewall  brigade,  becoming  the  captain  of  the  collece  company. 
In  1865,  he  returned  to  the  college  in  the  sophomore  class,  of  which 


I  was  a  member  He  was  the  best  debater  In  the  literary  socletlea 
and  the  president  of  the  Y  M  C.  A  He  and  I  were  friends  and  we 
studied  together  between  classes 

One  day  while  we  were  so  engaged,  we  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
disturbance  on  the  campus  and  went  out.  and  learned  that  some  of 
the  more  venturesome  students  had  gone  downtown,  gotten  into  a 
fuss  with  the  guards  of  the  "Freedman's  Bureau,"  and  had  been 
badly  beaten  and  put  in  Jail.  Rumor  flies  fast  The  excited  students 
poured  from  the  classrooms,  clamoring  to  be  led  to  the  rescue  of 
their  comrades  The  400  boys  were  out  of  hand  Strlckler  attempted 
no  speech,  but  he  went  quickly  among  them  He  kept  saying. 
"Steady,  men!  Steady,  men!"  and  I  thought  "Old  G."  felt  he  was  back 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  Liberty  Hall  volunteers  were  getting 
nervous.  "Steady,  men!  Steady,  men!  Remember  General  Lee!  No 
violence.  Remember  General  Lee  Let  the  law  take  its  course 
You  mtist  do  what  General  Lee  would  wish  "  After  a  while  he 
quieted  them  and  they  dispersed  to  their  several  duties.  I  hav« 
never  forgotten  that  scene 

One  more  "recollection"  and  I  am  done! 

I  have  referred  to  my  visit  in  September  1873.  It  was  a  sad  visit. 
When  I  bade  them  goodbye.  I  wept  and  said  I  was  close  to  the  angels. 
During  my  visit  I  was  told  of  General  Lees  last  moments.  He  came 
home  from  a  protracted  vestry  meeting,  where  his  last  act  was  a 
contribution  to  the  church  When  he  got  back  to  the  house,  stipper 
was  on  the  table  Entering  the  room,  he  attempted  to  say  grace, 
when  his  utterance  failed  and  he  was  supported  to  his  bed  For  a 
few  days  he  lingered,  then  lapsed  into  unconsciou-^ness.  and  when 
the  end  came  his  devoted  wife  was  by  his  side  in  her  rolling  chair 
holding  his  hand,  and  his  son.  General  Custis  Lee  and  his  daughters. 
Agnes  and  Mildred,  were  by  their  mother  Just  before  the  great 
soul  left  the  body,  he  roused  and  murmured,  "Tell  A  P  Hill  he 
must  come  up  "  And  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "Strike  the  Tent  "  No 
attempt  to  Interpret  these  words  has  ever  been  given  me  by  his 
family.     Simply  the  words  as  stated. 

Now  I  have  heard  many  memorial  addresses  by  most  devout 
clergymen,  and  they,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  likened  his  last 
words  "Strike  the  tent"  to  the  last  words  of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
cross  at  Calvary.  "It  is  finished"  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept 
this  interpretation.  General  Lee's  life  was  not  finished.  "Tell 
A  P  Hill  he  must  come  up  "  was  an  ord°r  A  battle  order  An 
order  anticipates  action  So  "Strike  the  Tent"  was  an  order.  An 
order  requires  action  No;  I  believe  when  he  uttered  those  words 
that  a  vision  of  glory  appeared  before  his  closing  eyes  A  vision 
from  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim.  He  heard  a  trumpet  sound,  and 
lo!  a  troop  Cometh,  and  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  a 
veteran  pilgrim  essays  the  flood  It  is  Valiant!  It  is  our  Valiant!  It 
Is  Robert  Lee  himself!  And  as  his  feet  entered  the  water  he  turned, 
and  said  to  them  upon  the  bank.  "My  sword  I  give  to  my  successor: 
my  skill  and  my  courage  to  him  who  can  get  them,  but  my  scars  I 
take  with  me  as  evidence  that  I  have  fought  the  fight;  that  I  have 
kept  the  faith  "  And  Just  then  a  gentle  voice  from  the  bank  ex- 
claimed. "My  husband,  wait  for  me  "  And  a  soft,  sweet,  gentle  vrice 
called  from  the  bank.  "My  lather,  wait  for  me"  And  he  said.  "I 
cannot  wait,  but  you  will  come"  So  he  passed  over  the  river,  and 
all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side,  and  soon,  very 
soon,  the  tender  feet  of  the  .saintly  daughter  brought  her  to  the 
river's  brink,  and  when  she  felt  the  water  s  icy  chill  she  trembled, 
and  angels  came  down  from  heaven  and  comforted  her;  and  they 
upon  the  bank  wept,  and  the  sweetest  singer  in  all  our  dear  South- 
land lifted  up  her  voice  and  sang  the  parting  hymn: 

"Ah!  for  the  left;  who  can  bear  to  miss. 
Out  of  their  lives  this  life,  so  rare. 
Tender!  so  tender!  an  angel's  kiss. 
Hallowed    it   daily,    unaware! 
Gracious  as  sunshine;  sweet  as  the  dew. 
Shut   in  a  lllys  golden  core. 
Fragrant  with  goodness,  through  and  through. 
Pure  as  the  spikenard  Mary  bore. 
Pensive  as  twilight!     Calm  as  the  dawn! 
Agnes   has   gone." 

She  has  gone  to  be  the  saint  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy And  then  in  a  few  days — very,  very  few  days,  the  sorrow- 
ing wife  pa,ssed  the  river.  And  the  first  to  greet  them  on  the  other 
side  was  the  beloved  husband  and  father.  And  hand  In  hand 
they  cross  the  green  fields  that  lie  beyond  that  swelling  flood. 
And  hand  in  hand  they  ascend  that  slorlous  stairway  that  leads  to 
the  coronation  hall  of  heaven,  and  there  they  receive  their  crowns; 
their  crowns  of  never-fading  flowers,  gathered  from  the  margin 
of  the  river  of  their  lives,  and  woven  for  their  forehead  by  the 
angels  In  heaven,  and  there  they  hear  the  words.  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants!     Enter   Into   the  Joy  of  our  Lord!" 

"Strike  the  Tent'"  The  battle  fiag  is  furled  but  the  guidon  Is 
there,  arid  it  points  the  way:  the  way  that  leads  to  the  firm  founda- 
tion which  was  General  Lee's  favorite  hymn  Strike  the  Tent! 
The  battle  flag  is  furled,  but  the  guidon  Is  still  there,  and  it  points 
the  way.  The  way  to  a  firm  foundation,  on  which  we  can  build  a 
stronghold  A  stronghold  for  our  faith.  A  stronghold  for  our 
safe  refuge.  A  stronyhold  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Str,ke  the  Tent 

"The  General  has  gone  forward"     And  we  can  follow  him  still. 

Governor  Price  respondtd  to  Senator  Wlckham's  address  as  fol- 
lows: "Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  general  assembly, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:   In  rising  to  express  the  appreciation  of  this 
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Joint  as?rmbly  for  the  delightful  address  of  the  president  of  the 
senate  on  his  recollections  of  the  Lee  family.  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  my  inability  to  adequately  execute  the  commission.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  speaker  that 
his  contact*  with  this  remarkable  southern  family  have  greatly 
eru-lchcd  and  Inspired  his  career  and  that  these  early  associations 
have  proved  a  profound  benediction  to  him. 

"The  very  mention  of  the  Lee  family  arouses  In  the  breast  of  every 
true  southerner  a  fccllnf:  of  profovmd  gratitude  and  reverence  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remln:;c?nces  which  we  have  heard  today 
will  create  a  new  interest  In  ;he  ereat  heritage  which  is  ours  and 
give  us  an  increasing  appreciation  of  our  beloTed  Southland  and  the 
distlngxilshrd  leaders  who  liave  immortalized  It  by  sacrificial  ser\'ice. 
Nowhere  In  the  world  could  this  p>&rtlcular  occasion  be  duplicated 
Here  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  and  in  the  General  Asacmbly 
Of  Virginia  we  are  permitted  to  listen  to  a  stxident  of  General  Lee 
and  to  have  him  give  us  a  very  touching  account  of  the  Souths 
great  leader. 

"May  I  expref«s  our  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  so  mpny 
guests  who  have  come  to  Join  us  In  paying  tribute  to  the  illustrious 
son  of  Hanover  County,  the  genial  and  capable  president  of  the 
senate.  Our  Ix^t  wishes  go  with  him  In  his  continued  service  to 
the  old  Commonwealth  whcse  interests  have  always  been  so  near 
and  dear  to  bis  heart. " 


The  Test  of  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Scptcmbzr  25,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Re<ord.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
J.  Edgar  Hodvcr.  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
before  the  Twenty-second  Annual  National  Convention, 
American  Legion.  Boston.  Mass..  September  23.  1940: 

The  American  Legion  Is  an  Important  bulwark  of  our  national 
security.  Today,  ycur  organization  takes  on  an  added  significance 
In  a  period  of  emergency,  when  all  real  Americans  are  united  in  a 
determination  lo  protect  our  Nation.  Fortunately,  the  Nation  can 
depend  upon  you.  You  have  been  proven  In  the  crucible  of 
experience. 

In  other  lands,  once  free  peoples  are  now  subjected  to  the 
oppression  of  dictators.  Fear  and  Intolerance  have  taken  the  place 
of  freedom,  v.'hf.e  force  has  become  a  dominant  factor  In  world 
affairs.  But  of  greater  importance.  American  democracy  once  more 
Is  on  trial  America  mtist  face  facts.  America  must  realize  that 
the  legions  of  force  are  making  tremendous  sacrifices  for  an  ideal — 
an  ideal  which  alms  to  destroy  everything  we  hold  dear.  The  people 
cf  the  United  States,  In  defense  of  their  homes  and  their  beliefs, 
must  unite  with  that  same  singleness  of  purpose  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  In  1'778  and  for  which  many  of  your  brothers- 
In-arm^  died  In  1917. 

Prom  acrcss  the  seas  have  come  emissaries  from  totalltarla'.i 
governments,  seeking  to  undermine  our  nationalism  and  to  implant 
their  doctrines  of  hate.  In  spreading  propaganda,  these  subversive 
forces  have  become  more  brazen.  They  have  penetrated  into  every 
realm  of  dc-cency.  seeking  allies  in  our  schools,  our  churches,  and 
our  civic  organizations.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  capitalize  on  popular 
trends,  they  have  jo  nrd  reform  organizations  and  civil  liberties 
groups,  and  have  played  dominant  roles  In  some  of  the  pacifist 
blocs.  Wherever  they  go.  ihcy  contaminate,  becau.«e  of  the  indif- 
ference and  apathy  of  too  many  of  our  citizens.  As  a  result,  otur 
America  Is  at  the  croasroads. 

The  time  has  come  v.hen  we  must  make  a  choice.  We  can 
either  resolve  to  protect  our  temples  of  liberty,  or  we  can  go 
blindly  along  believing  that  all  Is  weU.  If  we  follow  the  latter 
course,  wp  will  some  day  find  our  lil>ertles  suddenly  blacked  out 
by  th?  tymniiy  of  a  forelen  dictator. 

Our  people  are  accustomed  to  taking  liberty  for  granted.  As  a 
result,  thry  have  ccafied  to  think  .seriously  about  it.  But  the  foes 
cf  America  have  much  to  say  about  it.  They  construe  liberty  as 
license,  and  clamor  for  even  greater  license.  Liberty  and  license 
are  as  far  apart  as  liberty  and  tyrarmy.     License  breeds  tyranny. 

In  recent  days.  Insldlotis  forces  have  sought  to  obstruct  our  na- 
tional preparrdnes.s  program  by  proclaiming  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  Army  and  Navy  abrogates  liberty.  The  Commiuilsts, 
the  bundsmen.  and  their  allies  of  totalitarianism  are  seeking  to 
weaken  Americas  defenee.  These  traitors,  who  shout  of  liberty 
as  they  set  k  to  desUoy  It,  tell  young  people  that  they  shotUd  re- 
fuse to  take  up  their  cotm try's  arms. 


Americanism  is  on  trial.  Its  real  test  lies  in  the  ability  of  red- 
blocded  Americans  to  meet  and  defeat  the  "fifth  column"  of  de- 
struction, which  is  already  at  work.  A  knowledge  of  the  lurking 
menace  Is  necessary.  Also,  there  is  need  to  avoid  confusion  If 
America  Is  to  remain  strong.  This  can  be  achieved  only  through 
clear  thinking  and  por-itlve  action  We  must  understand  the 
problems  of  the  dav  and  how  they  can  best  be  solved.  We  mtist 
understand  that  the  priceless  herita<?e  of  a  free  people  Is  liberty. 
It  Is  also  their  greatest  achievement.  But  It  must  be  rewon  In 
each  generation,  through  eternal  vigilance  and  positive  action. 

Mere  lip  service  to  the   letter  of   our  democracy   will    not  suf5ce. 

Wo  need  understanding,  and  we  need  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty  ThLs  will  net  be  easy  to  do.  For  a  people  to  re- 
main free,  they  must  l>e  courageotis.  self-reliant,  willing  to  face  the 
stcrms  of  life  Liberty  is  for  the  strong  in  spirit,  not  for  the  weak. 
Action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  blood -stream  of  America  from 
contamination.  There  can  bo  no  procrastination.  That  this  situ- 
ation exists  is  no  reflection  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  American 
people,  but  It  does  demand  that  we  think  straight  and  seek  the 
truth.  In  this,  the  American  Legion  has  set  the  pace.  The  necea- 
slty  for  Its  program,  scorned  and  ridiculed  by  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers,  has  been  thoroughly  established. 

This  Nation  will  be  everlastingly  indebted  to  you  Leglonnairea  for 
your  devotion  to  the  principles  of  our  democratic  Government. 
Born  of  devotion  and  sacrifice,  the  American  Legion  Is  a  reassuring 
force  In  the  preservation  cf  our  Internal  security.  There  is  a  need 
for  yotir  program  in  every  community  in  the  land. 

E>eslgnated  by  the  President  to  head  the  Nation's  attack  against 
foreign  spies,  saboteurs,  and  subverters.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  proud  of  its  close  cooperation  with  yoiu-  organization. 
As  the  present  emergency  intensifies,  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  depend  increasingly  upon  you  for  assistance.  You  have 
never  relaxed  your  vigilance  against  the  foes  of  democracy.  But 
now  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  broaden  your  program  Ever  on 
the  alert  to  practice  Americanism,  you  must  now  redouble  your 
eflcrtfi  to  teach  Americanism.  In  short,  this  means  that  we  must 
again  emphasize  the  fundamentals  that  have  made  America  great. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  indeed  that  the  teaching  of  religion  has 
been  so  sorely  i^eglccted.  because  Americanism  finds  Its  most  lofty 
expression  in  terms  of  spiritual  development.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments cannot  be  Improved  upon,  nor  can  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
be  surpas.sed  as  a  guide  for  ethical  conduct.  Yet  the  godless  forces 
of  totalitarianism  scoff  at  everything  spiritual  and  religious.  They 
have  used  even,-  device  at  their  command  to  place  their  mouth- 
pieces upon  lec'ure  platform?  and  In  educational  Institutions  to 
expound  in  a  subtle  manner,  at  times  with  a  veneer  of  patriotism, 
their  un-American  theories 

Intellectual  fn  edom  is  American.  Intellecttial  license  and  de- 
bauchery is  im-Amerlcan.  In  righteous  Ind.gnatlon  it  is  time  to 
drive  the  debauchors  of  America  out  in  the  open,  where  their  true 
punx)?es  mav  be  reverJed. 

If  their  motivations  are  sincere,  but  due  to  ignorance,  they  have 
no  right  to  instruct  In  the  mental  and  spiritual  development  of 
America's  youth  And  if  thry  espouse  foreign  causes,  then  they 
should  be  stopped  from  further  debauching  There  is  no  place 
In  America  for  traitors  steeped  in  the  tyrannical  and  ahen  ways  of 
life.  American  educational  forces  must  come  to  grips  in  a  unified 
manner  with  the  needs  of  the  hour,  for  the  general  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  American  people  to  renewed  faith  in  democracy 
and  a  willmgness  to  sacrifice  in  its  defense  if  necessary. 

You  veterans  need  not  be  reminded  that  you  took  something  Into 
the  first  World  War  far  more  vital  than  your  service  equipment. 
You  look  something  into  that  war  which  was  not  lost  in  the 
trenches  or  on  the  battlefield,  and  you  brought  something  home. 
That  something  was  a  roul  qualHy  which  found  spiritual  expression 
in  a  pattern  of  citizenship  based  on  the  cherished  ethics  of  a 
Christian  civilization  And  you  brought  something  home  besides 
scars  and  haunting  pictures  of  ghastliness  and  memories  of  fallen 
comrades  You  returned  with  a  consciousness  of  the  Ideals  which 
have  preserved  our  American  standards. 

It  augurs  well  for  our  country  that  you  tried  and  trusted  men 
and  women  of  America  should  be  fused  so  closely  in  one  great 
patriotic  fraternity.  That  you  have  remained  militant  is  a  reas- 
surance nf  the  continuing  health  and  vigor  of  our  national  morale. 
It  Is  heartening  that  you  are  still  militant  as  the  poisonous  shadow 
of  dictatorship  spreads  over  Europe  and  millions  of  persons,  once 
free,  become  the  puppets  of  pitiless  power. 

Yours  is  a  worthy  purpose — that  of  acknowledging  your  God  and 
serving  your  country.  Ccxperation  between  you  and  the  F.  B.  I. 
to  this  end  will  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  successful 
Invasion  of  our  country  by  any  destructive  influences  of  foreign 
origin. 

As  the  eyes  of  dictators  turn  to  America,  let  us  be  quickened 
in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our  defense  by  the  stark  realization  that 
their  {xsoples  cannot  order  tlieir  own  lives.  Contrast  this  horrible 
picture  with  life  in  America,  where  freedom  is  guaranteed  as  an 
inahenable  right.  These  rights  are  even  extended  to  the  enemies 
within  our  midbt  who  prosper  and  progress  as  our  indifferent  citi- 
zens lower  their  guard  against  the  false  fronts  and  insidious 
advances  of  domestic  foes. 

Over  a  year  sigo,  the  President  cf  the  United  States  directed  the 
F.  B.  I.  to  lead  the  American  crvuade  against  spies,  saboteurs,  and 
subverters.  This  responsibility  was  gladly  accepted.  That  the 
F  B  I  was  feared  by  the  forces  it  was  pitted  apaln.st  was  attested 
by  the  campaign  of  vilification  and  hate  that  was  directed  against 
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!t  by  Communists,  thpir  fellow  travelers  and  mouthpieces.  False- 
hood after  falsehood  was  ppread.  In  high  places  and  low.  with  the 
hope  that  a  public  esteem  won  by  deeds  and  not  words  would  be 
weakened. 

The  Communists,  cheered  by  the  underworld,  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  machinery  of  the  F  B  I  would  bo  hampered  In 
carrying  out  its  sworn  duty  of  protecting  America.  In  the  face  of 
a  record  of  achievement  which  made  homes  safer,  these  same 
forces  clamored  for  the  dismantling  of  the  F.  B.  I.  But  their 
scurrilous  lies  remain  unproved  and  unprovable — for  they  are 
baseless. 

A  ■fifth  column"  will  never  succeed  In  our  country,  because  we 
of  law  enforcement  are  ready  to  meet  its  every  advance  Never 
has  there  been  such  unity  and  cooperation  in  law  enforcement, 
which  recognizes  the  necessity  for  coordinated  effort 

In  the  American  way.  we  are  quietly  demonstrating  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Gestapo  and  Ogpu  are  un-American  and  that  a 
national  police  force  as  such  is  unthinkable  As  the  emergency 
continues,  however,  the  Communists  and  the  alien  propagandists 
will  continue  to  direct  their  vituperations  against  law  enforce- 
ment, because  they  realize  their  cause  is  hopeless  unless  law  en- 
forcement can  be  weakened  and  discredited  That  will  never 
happen  so  long  as  all  American  citizens  support  law  enforcement 
as  you  have  done 

The  American  way  of  living  will  endure  only  If  It  Is  proved  to  be 
efBclent  The  beauty  of  its  ideals  and  the  wisdom  of  its  conduct 
will  be  safe  only  when  we  demonstrate  the  ability  to  function  better 
than  bloody-handed  dictators  This  we  can  do  only  through  self- 
sacrlftce  and  a  dedication  to  the  common  cau.*^  of  protecting  that 
which  we  love.  America  can  endure  only  if  we  prove  ourselves  to  be 
stronger  than  our  enemies  We  must  demonstrate  unmistakably 
our  efficiency  in  government  by  a  willingness  to  abide  by  ovir  laws. 

If  we  Americans  ever  needed  clear  vision  and  a  firm  grasp  of  funda- 
mentals, today  Is  that  dav.  There  are  strong  forces  at  work  In  this 
country  that  dellberatelv  seek  to  overthrow  our  liberty  We  are 
deluged  with  foreign  "isms"  of  all  kinds.  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
free  people,  what  we  need  Is  more  Americanism  We  need  it  not  as 
a  vague  ideal,  but  as  a  practical,  living  force  in  our  everyday  lives. 
It  Is  the  only  sure  antidote  for  foreign  "l=ms." 

In  the  present  cri.«l.s.  there  is  no  need  for  citizens  to  band  them- 
selves together  to  take  charge  of  a  situation  already  under  contrcl 
That  we  must  m.eet  and  conquer  a  "fifth  coUimn  '  of  destruction  ;s 
a  common  resolve,  but  we  must  do  it  In  an  orderly  and  proper  man- 
ner, through  the  existing  machinery  of  law  enforcement. 

I  lock  to  the  American  Legion  to  overcome  any  wave  of  hysteria 
that  may  sweep  the  country.  Our  ta?k  i.s  too  important  to  be 
Interfered  with  by  untrained  or  self-seeking  individuals  and  pub- 
licists Who  talk  much  but  do  little. 

The  spy,  the  saboteur,  and  the  subvcrter  must  be  met  and  con- 
quered. In  doing  this  we  must  be  certain  that  the  innocent  are  not 
injured.  Yuu  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  at  this  time  by  report- 
ing directly  to  the  FBI  acts  which  you  believe  inimical  to  the 
national  defense.  These  facts  can  then  be  evaluated  by  trained 
Investigators. 

Foreign  foes  in  America  do  not  limit  their  activities  to  any  one 
locality.  Each  of  their  vicious  deeds  l.<=  a  part  of  a  greater  con- 
sp.racy  to  cripple  America  lU-tlmed  action  In  one  community 
muht  reveal  little  and  yet  make  futile  Nation-wide  Investigative 
activity  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  F.  B    I    for  months. 

Tiie  President  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  necessity  of 
treating  Internal  security  as  a  national  problem  On  September  6 
last  year  he  called  upon  all  law  enforcement  to  report  to  the  F  B  I. 
any  information  "relating  to  espionage,  counterespionage,  sabotage, 
subverf-ive  activities,  and  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws."  In  this 
manner  bits  of  Information  from  the  Kast  can  be  fitted  Into  smat- 
terings of  evidence  from  the  North.  South,  and  West,  revealing  th-j 
complete  operations  of  the  enemy  within  our  gates.  The  coordi- 
nating and  handling  of  these  matters  is  the  responsibility  of  tht 
F.  B    I  .  with  Its  Nation-wide  scope  of  operations. 

To  make  effective  present  plans.  It  is  imperative  that  complaints 
and  information  regarding  those  who  wou'd  subvert  the  Nation  be 
promptly  furnished  the  F  B.  I.  so  that  action  can  be  taken  today, 
for  tomorrow  might  be  too  late.  Once  we  have  the  facts,  intelligi-nt 
planning  and  action  can  follow  If  found  to  be  a  matter  of  a  local 
nature,  arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  cooperative  local,  county,  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  constant  infiltration  cf  foreign  isms 
Into  every  walk  of  life  With  premeditation,  foreign  powers  have 
been  sendhi?  their  aiients  to  America  Once  here  and  established, 
they  have  embarked  on  a  recruitment  campaign,  enlisting  the  dis- 
loyal and  the  malcontent.  They  have  sought  the  protective  cloak  of 
Citizenship  and  they  step  at  no  ends  to  achieve  their  despicable 
purposes. 

In  meeting  these  termites  who  are  burrowing  deeper  and  deeper 
into  our  social  order,  careful  planning,  tactful  endeavors  and  per- 
sistent efforts  are  necessary.  Counterespionage  becomes  effective 
only  when  Icrelgn  agents  are  placed  under  surveillance,  their  contacts 
observed  their  methods  of  communications  established,  and  sources 
of  information  ascertained  and  later  controlled  The  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts  cannot  be  measured  by  glaring  headline?  of  wholesale 
arrests  of  would-be  spies,  saboteurs^,  and  subvertcrs  Publicity,  and 
even  prosecution,  do  not  prevent  subversive  activity  Tbey  merely 
transfer  It  into  unknown  channels,  where  the  work  must  be  dune  ail 
over  again. 


I  Every  time  a  self-appointed  crusader  starts  beating  the  tom-toms 
of  racial  hatred  and  prejudice,  he  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult 
for  the  constituted  authorities  to  carry  on.     These  individuals,  be- 

;  fore  considering  the  careful  planning  that  ha.^^  been  made  to  meet 
the  foe.  flush  the  quarry  with  premature  announcements  and  ill- 
advised  action,  causing  irreparable  danaage  and  invariably  accom- 
plishing nothing.  The  preservation  of  our  Internal  security  Is  a 
duty  too  sacred  to  be  toyed  with  by  psychopathic  publicity  seekers 
or  to  be  used  by  greedy  self-seeking  politicians  as  a  means  of 
attracting  attention. 

Already  a  "fifth  column"  of  destruction  is  on  the  march.  It 
manifests  Itself  In  many  forms,  always  disguised  by  a  disarming 
front.  These  cowardly  subverters  seek  to  confuse  by  propagandi. 
paralyze  by  intimidation  and  in  every  conceivable  manner  to  slow 
up  production  of  defense  materials      They  know  no  rules  except  to 

I  destroy,  they  have  no  code  but  to  subvert,  with  the  hope  that 
ultimately  America,  weakened  internally,  will  crumble  before  an 
invading  force  or  foreign-inspired  domestic   upheaval. 

To  keep  America  strong,  we  must  keep  It  unsullied  by  forelcn  In- 
fluences or  foreien  Ideals  We  have  no  place  for  the  scheming 
peddlers  of  foreign  isms  who  owe  allegiance  to  other  lands.  As 
a   people,   we   have   lived   too   long    In   a    fool's  paradise      We    have 

;  argued  that  two  broad  oceans  were  unconquerable  fortresses  We 
now  are  awakening  to  the  grim  reality  that  the  Issues  are  too  vital 
for  us  to  take  any  chances. 

We  of  law  enforcement.  In  our  own  sphere,   have  been  preparing 

I    for  years.     The  problem  of  training  that  confronts  America  in  con- 

I  nection  with  the  increasing  of  our  Army  and  Navy  also  confronted 
law  enforcement  several  years  aeo.  The  FBI  met  it  with  a  far- 
flung  training  program,  centered  around  the  FBI  National  Police 
Academy.     Every   phase   of   law-enforcement    skill   and   science    was 

I    given  to  police  officers. 

This  campaign  for  universal  training  In  law  enforcement  has 
achieved  success.  That  is  why  I  say  the  vigilante  approach  to  our 
p-esent  problems  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  Inadvisable  In 
this  ycu  can  be  of  service.  The  problems  of  law  enforcement  are 
perplexing    enough    without    the    meddling    of    gossip-minded    or 

1  publicity-seeking  individuals.  You  can  help  us  by  keeping  down 
undue  hysteria  and  letting  us  proceed  in  our  work  in  an  orderly 
nianner. 

A  vital  test  of  Americanism  Is  the  revival  of  tlie  pioneer  spirit 
ol  our  ancestors  As  a  people,  we  have  become  soft  Modern 
science  has  poured  the  fruit  of  its  Inventions  Into  our  laps. 
Physical  effort  has  been  minimized.  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  struggle  was  not  an  essential  part  of  our  environment. 

But  now  we  have  awakened  from  a  poppy-scented  dream,  and 
must  face  the  bitter  truth  and  struggle  for  our  national  existence 
as  never  before     A  hard  road  lies  ahead.    To  traverse  It,  we  must 

''  be  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  fit.  Even  though  the  Nation's 
future  is  clouded.  If  we  all  do  our  duty,  the  sun  will  rise  again 
upon  a  land  safe  and  free  and  the  menace  of  the  hellish  hordea 
of  hate  will  be  met  and  overcome. 

I       The  United  States  of  America  and  all  that  it  stands  for  is  not 

'  an  experiment,  and  has  not  been  since  It  was  founded  It  was  a 
success  from  the  day  Washington  took  office  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  a  success  now  in  a  world  of  toppling  and  clashing  fall- 
vu-es.  And  It  will  stand  as  the  founders  conceived  It,  If  you 
actually  will  it  to  stand  against  the  voices  of  totalitarianism  which 
are  engulfing  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  United  States  of  America 
has   been,    is   now,    and    I    believe    will    be,    the   greatest    and    freest 

i    country  to  live  In  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  then  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  heritage 

,  cf  the  American  way  of  living.  Let  us  accept  the  sacred  trust 
which  has  tjeen  placed  upon  us  by  other  generations  who  have 
sned  their  blood  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  America.  Already  the 
enemy  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  American  Institutions.  To 
cjunterattack,  let   the  call  of  Americanism  sound  from  coast   to 

!  coast.  Let  us  unite  in  dedicating  our  lives  and  energy,  our  efforts 
and  aspirations  in  a  crusade  for  America.  It  will  be  triumphant 
If  every  citizen  lives  the  inspiring  tenet  of  the  American  Legion — 
"For  God  and  country." 


George  Washington  Did  Not  Oppose  a  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEiT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


EXCERPT    FROM    LETTER    OF    WASHINGTON    TO    LAFAYETTE 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by 
George  Washington  to  Lafayette,  dated  April  28,  1788.     The 
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complete  text  cf  the  letter  is  printed  in  volume  9.  pages  354- 
S59  Sparks"  Tlie  Writings  of  George  Washington,  published 
in  1835.  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  his  letter,  after  frankly  and  fully  expressing  his  views 
upcn  various  questions  of  public  concern,  Washington  turned 
to  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  the  President  to  succeed 
himself  in  office  after  havini:;  served  "a  certain  course  of 
years."  Upon  this  question  he  expressed  his  views  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

WASHINGTON   TO   L \FA V m t. 

There  are  other  point*  In  which  opinions  would  be  more  likely  to 
vary  As  for  ln";tance.  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person  fcr 
President,  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years. 
Guarded  so  effect ually  as  the  proposed  Constitution  is.  in  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  influence  In  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent. I  confess  I  differ  widely  myjclf  frcm  Mr.  Jefferson  and  you. 
as  to  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  rotation  in  that  appointment. 
The  matter  was  fairly  discussed  In  the  Convention,  and  to  my  full 
conviction,  thoti^h  I  cannot  have  time  or  room  to  cum  up  the  argu- 
ments In  this  letter  Tliere  cannot  in  my  Judgment  be  the  least 
danger,  that  the  President  will  by  any  practicable  intrigue  ever  be 
able  to  continue  himself  one  moment  in  office,  much  less  to  per- 
pettrate  hlnisclf  In  it,  but  in  the  lact  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and 
political  depravity:  and  even  then,  there  is  as  much  danger  that 
any  other  species  of  domination  v.ould  prevail.  Though,  when  a 
people  shall  h?.ve  become  incapnbic  cf  governing  themselves,  and 
fit  for  a  master  It  Is  of  little  consequence  from  what  quarter  he 
comes.  Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  can 
sec  no  propriety  in  precludint^  ourselves  from  tlie  services  of  any 
man  who  on  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally 
mo6t  capable  of  serving  the  public. 


Harry  Renton  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OK   ALABAMA 
IN  THK   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25, 1040 

Mr.  HOBBG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13,  1940,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  passed  the  Allen  bill 
<H.  R.  9766 •  providing: 

Tliat  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Attorney 
General  bo.  and  iic  i.s  luieby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  Into 
custody  forthwith  and  deport  foiihwUh  to  Australia,  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  the  alien,  Harry  Renton  Bridges, 
whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress  deems  hurtful. 

Although  favoring  the  objective,  I  deplored  the  proposed 
means  for  its  achievement,  voted  acainst  the  rule  and  against 
the  bill,  and  on  pages  8201  and  8202  of  the  Congkession.^l 
Record  of  that  date  appear  my  reasons. 

The  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
reported  the  bill  favorably  without  having  sought  or  had  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill. 

But  when  it  went  to  the  Senate  such  an  opinion  was  asked 
and  received.  The  Attorney  General's  letter,  giving  his  opin- 
ion, is  quoted  as  follows: 

Depaktmxnt  of  Jt;sT:cE, 

June  18,  1940. 
Hen.  Richard  B.  Russeix, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Immigration,  United  States  Senate, 

Waihington,  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  Is  an  answer  to  your  request  for  the  views 

of  this  Dtpartir.ent  concerning  the  bill  H.  R.  9766,  which  provides: 

•A  bin  to  direct  the  deportation  of  Harry  Renton  Bridges 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tliat  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

law  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 

to  take  Into  custody  forthwith  and  deport  forthwith  to  Australia, 

the   country   of   which   he   Is   a   citizen  or   subject,   the  alien.   Harry 

Renton  Bridges,  whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress  deems 

hurtful." 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  It  would  be  a  historical  departure 
from  an  unbroken  American  practice  and  tradition  It  would  be  the 
first  time  that  an  act  cf  Con^r-ss  has  sir-gled  cut  a  named  mUl- 
vidual  for  deportation.  It  wculd  be  the  first  deportation  In  which 
the  alien  was  not  even  accused  either  ol  unlawful  entry  or  of  vm- 


lawful  conduct  whUe  here  It  wouH  be  the  first  time  that  Conpress, 
without  changing  the  general  law.  simply  suspended  all  laws  which 
piotect  a  named  Individual  and  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
disregard  them  and  forthwith  to  deport  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law."  And  It  would  ho  the  first  time  since  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  any  law  would  provide 
fcr  a  deportation  without  a  hearing  or  without.  Indeed,  the  slightest 
pretense  toward  giving  the  accused  what  otir  Nation  has  long  known 
as  "due  process  of  law  " 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  bill  upon  Its  face  is  even  more 
In.presslve  viewed  a^airst  Its  background.  This  same  alien  has  been 
acctiscd,  investigated,  and  tried  at  great  length,  and  Judgment  has 
been  rendered  that  he  liad  not  been  provod  puilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  By  this  bill  th°  United  States  would  deny  faith 
and  credit  to  Its  own  duly  conducted  legal  proceedings. 

We  have  In  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Department,  seme  three  and  a  half  million  aliens.  One  cf  otir 
great  tasks  Is  to  assimilate  them  Into  our  native  culture:  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  deep  re  pcct  fcr  cur  processes  and  tradition. 
Hdw  shall  we  teach  this  respect  if  the  Government  it.self  will  not 
abide  by  a  decision  In  an  Individual  case,  and  make.'  acts  whose 
rature  Is  not  speclfled  but  which  must  have  been  lawful  when 
dene,  the  basis  of  deportation  without  hearing?  What  becomes  of 
equality  before  the  law.  of  the  impersonal  and  impartial  char- 
acter of  our  Government,  if  It  Is  to  select  unpopular  persons  to 
suffer  dl-'-advantago  or  punishment? 

I  do  not  now  consider  whether  such  a  law  would  violate  the  con- 
Ftiiutional  prohibition  against  congressional  enactment  of  bills  of 
attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  the  provision  of  our  Bill  of 
Fights  whl' h  declares  that  "no  person  •  •  •  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  I  do  not 
now  try  to  determine  whether  the  language  of  this  act  would  work 
an  unconstitutional  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Nor 
do  I  Inquire  as  to  any  breach  of  treaty  engagements  to  render  fair 
treatment  to  nationals  of  friendly  powers  lawfully  In  this  country. 
Tlie  law  makes  me  legal  adviser  only  to  the  President  and  the 
E.xecutive  Departments,  and  my  prcdeces-sors  have  held  that  they 
could  not  with  propriety  also  render  legal  opinion  to  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Government. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of  power.  I  cannot,  as  head  of  the 
department  affected  by  this  bill,  answer  with  anything  let.s  than 
emphatic  disapproval,  your  request  lor  views  upon  it. 

The  Congress  has  almost  unlimited  powers  over  aliens.  It  has 
embodied  its  policies  In  general  laws.  If  It  Is  convinced,  as  I  am, 
that  recent  experiences  show  the  need  for  additional  safeguards, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  them.  We.  who  are  administratively  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  these  problems,  have  advocated  greater 
legldatlve  precautions.  But  ihrrc  Is  no  condition,  existing  or 
threatened,  which  needs  arbitrary-  legislation  prescribing  no  rule 
cf  conduct,  but  merely  imposing  banishment  by  legislative  flat. 
The  Interests  of  this  service  can  be  best  protected  by  enactment  of 
clear  and  fair  rules  ol  conduct  that  aliens  may  know,  so  that  those 
v.-ho  obey  may  be  unmolej^tcd  and  thc^e  vho  ditoljcy  may  be  ex- 
pelled.   And  let  any  man  be  heard  in  his  cwn  behalf  before  he  ia 

doomed  to  exile. 

Harry  Bridges  may  be  all  that  this  bill  Implies  of  him.  But 
certainly  he  does  not  deserve  a  place  In  our  history  as  a  martyr. 
He  is  Insignificant  compared  to  the  Issues  presented  by  this  bill. 
Ov.r  forefathers  objected  to  a  government  where  "whatever  pleased 
the  Prince  had  the  force  of  law."  The  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee comes  clo;e  to  reverting  to  this  when  It  says  that  deportation 
"without  a.sslgning  any  reason  is  Inherent  and  asserted  by  this 
bill." 

As  an  American  I  would  not.  for  the  sake  of  my  own  liberty, 
deny  the  protection  of  uniform  and  indiscrimlnatory  laws,  and  ot 
fair  hearings  to  even  the  humblest  or  meanest  of  men.  As  an 
official  of  the  United  States  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  do  other 
than  recommend  strongly  against  this  tHU. 

With  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Jackson. 

Attorney  General. 

In  my  speech  against  the  Allen  bill  I  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Smith  bill — H.  R.  5138 — had  changed  the  law  as 
declared  by  the'  Supreme  Court  in  the  Strecker  case,  so  that 
when  it  should  have  been  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  the  President  we  could  deport  Harry  Bridges  without 
resorting  to  legislative  mob  violence. 

It  was  most  pleasing  to  m.e,  therefore,  when,  on  Augxist  24, 
1940.  the  Attorney  General  ordered  the  Bridges  case  reopened 
and  reinvestigated  because  of  the  change  in  the  law  wTought 
by  the  Smith  Act : 

Department  or  Justice, 

August  24,  1940. 

Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  today  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"On  June  19,  1940,  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  to 
my  views  on  the  pending  biU  to  direct  ttie  deportation  of  Harry 
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Renton  Brldpes  (Jt  R  9766i.  I  stated  that  such  a  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  be  a  bisiorical  departure  from  American  practice  and  tradi- 
tion, in  that  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  an  act  of  Congress  had 
atngled  out  a  named  Individual  for  deportation  notwuh.^tanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  I  indicated  at  that  time  that  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  wiser  procedure  to  take  whatever  action  might  be  desir- 
able or  necessary  under  authority  of  laws  which  apply  equally  to  all. 

•On  March  2.  1938  th»'  Secretary  of  Labor  initiated  deportation 
proceedings  against  Bridges.  Before  these  proceedings  were  com- 
pleted the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Kessler  v.  Streckcr,  which  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  cases  of  this 
type  an  alien  mi  st  be  shown  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  to-called 
subversive  organization  at  the  time  the  deportation  proceedings 
were  Initiated.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  trial  ex- 
aminer in  the  case.  Dean  James  M.  Landis,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  dealt  only  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Brid^res  was 
a  member  of  the  Communii^t  Party  at  the  time  of  the  deportation 
proceedings.  Dean  Lands'  conclusion  was  that  the  evidence  estab- 
lishes now"  that  Harry  R.  Bridges  'is'  neither  a  member  nor  affili- 
ated with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

•"Since  that  time,  however  in  the  Alien  Kegistration  Act  of  1940, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  specifically  designed  to  alter  the  rule 
of  the  Slrecker  dtcislon  and  to  make  deportable  an  alien  who  at 
any  time  in  the  past  has  been  a  member  of  a  subversive  organization. 

•'Since  the  transfer  of  the  Lnimigrailon  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice to  this  Department,  it  has  been  making  a  study  cf  deporta- 
tion cases,  which,  while  properly  closed  under  the  preceding  law, 
m;?ht  possibly  be  reopened  under  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of 
1940.  Consequently,  I  have  decided  in  respect  to  the  Bridges  case 
to  instruct  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  under 
the  newly  enacted  legislation  there  is  new  or  additional  evidence 
which  would  warrant  the  bringing  or  reopening  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  Bridges. 

••Mr.  J.  Edfrar  Hoover.  Director  cf  the  Federal  Bu-eau  of  Investi- 
gation. Is  now  on  the  west  coast  and  will  initiate  the  investigation 
immediately." 

Recently  the  special  committee  on  the  bill  of  rights  of  the 
American  Bar  Asicciation  made  its  annual  report.  From  it  I 
quote: 

"The  scope  and  purposes  of  this  committee  can  be  fairly  appraised 
only  In  the  light  of  the  tense  and  critical  times  In  which  we  I've. 

••it  Is  now  apparent  to  all.  exct-pt  the  willfully  blind  cf  the  viitims 
cf  foreign  propaganda,  that  a  serious  threat  overhangs  the  Americiin 
way  of  life.  No  man  is  wise  enough  to  Jtidi^e  the  decree  or  imml- 
rence  of  that  threat  But  at  best  it  seems  clear  that  in  crder  to 
ward  It  off.  we  must  discipline  and  control  ourselves  In  many  ways 
that  are  unknown  and  unnecessary  in  quiet  times.  At  worst  we 
may  be  involved  in  a  d.'-perate  struggle  against  vast  forces  rcquirln*?, 
as  a  condition  of  preserving  our  integrity  and  institutions,  the 
mobilization  of  every  tangible  and  Intangible  resource.  In  either 
case,  we  must,  as  a  matter  <if  common  sense  and  prudence,  submit 
to  discipline  and  controls  that  will  raise  sharp  questions  in  respect 
oi  customnry  'civil  liberties." 

•'This  situation  presents  two  main  sets  of  problems. 

'•On  the  one  hand  Is  the  problem  cf  so  fcrmulatlr.g  indispensable 
restrictions  that  they  w.ll  bo.  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent, 
within  our  gener.il  framework  of  government  and  constitutional 
guaranties  We  niu.^t  see  to  it  that  concessions  of  customary  priv- 
ileges and  rights  do  net  go  be\ond  v.hat  li  clearly  necessary  for 
national  safety:  and  that  '•uch  necessary  concessions  shall  be 
withdrawn  upon  the  pa^r^mg  of  the  crisis.  This  can  be  accon>- 
pli?hed  by  vigilance  and  by  in.sisting  that  unusual  statutory  re- 
strictions on  cu.'tomary  rights  shall  be  made  subject  to  renewal 
from  time  to  time 

■•What  Ls  most  of  all  essential  is  to  preserve  constitutional  methods 
and  procedures,  however  severe  the  controls  must  t)€come,  since 
the  observance  of  procedures  has  always  been  of  the  essence  of 
ETngllsh-American  liberty. 

•'We  cite  two  examples  A  bill  was  recently  passed  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  calling  for  the  deportation  by  name  of  a  jrartKU'.ar 
alien.  Harry  Bridges.  We  express  no  view  as  to  whether  this  man 
should  be  deported.  But  on  the  qu"stion  cf  procedure  the  biU  in 
question,  whether  or  not  constitutional,  seems  plainly  contrary  to 
tho  spirit  cf  cur  institutions.  He.  like  any  other  alien,  should  have 
a  hearing  under  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  under  similar  circum- 
stances. We  understand  that  ih'~  bill  is  at  present  not  being  pressed 
in  the  Senate,  but  that  a  new  investigation  is  btnng  made  iis  to  his 
deportabillty  under  th"  general  terms  of  the  amended  Immigration 
Act.    This  course  Is  proper,  whereas  the  ether  would  be  contrary  to 

the  American  constitutional  system,  at  least  in  spirit  If  not  in  letter 
•Another  example  is  the  methods  to  be  ueed  in  the  suppression,  if 
necessary,  of  organizations  hostile  to  our  system  and  likely  to  engage 
m  activities  damaging  to  our  national  secvirity.  Granting  that  ^uch 
activities  canuot  be  tolerated  in  a  time  of  dan^jer,  the  question  of 


procedure  remains  If  and  when  such  suppression  Is  needed  it 
should  be  effected  under  general  laws  providing  for  a  fair  hearing 
and  not  by  mob  violence  or  even  by  official  violence,  outside  the  law. 

•'In  exercising  vigilance  in  these  directions  such  a  committee  as 
this  can  help  to  bring  us  through  the  present  critical  period  with- 
out permanent  impairment  of  our  constitutional  liberties. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  shield  there  is  a  task  to  be  performed  in 
opposing  the  perversion  cf  civil  rights  in  such  a  way  that  would 
make  us  impotent  or  cripple  us  In  our  opposition  to  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  internal  disintegration. 

"A  constitutional  republic,  no  less  than  any  other  government, 
must  have  the  power  to  preserve  its  own  existence;  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  free  institutions  must  net  be  permitted  to  imply 
impotence  against  enemies  either  within  or  without  the  gate. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  using  alleged  constitutional  rights  as 
a  screen  to  hide  efforts  to  undermine  our  system  and  defeat  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  Nation.  There  is  a  danger  that  by  cverzcal  in 
seme  cases  or  a  deliberate  misuse  of  the  slogans  of  civil  liberty 
in  other  cases,  the  whole  cause  of  safeguarding  our  constitutional 
rights  may  be  discredited. 

"Stich  tendencies  should  be  resisted  by  such  a  ccmmlttee  as  this, 
lest  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  be  prejudiced,  Jast  as.  on  th© 
other  hand,  this  committee  should  firmly  resist  real  and  unjustified 
encroachments  on  ccn.stltutional  rights  and  procedures,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  such  resistance  might  become. 

"The  successful  fui.ctio.iing  of  this  ccmmiLtee  requires  at  all  times 
a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion.  Such  a  balance  will  be  all  tne 
more  needed  now;  but  tlie  importance  of  the  committee's  function 
is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by  the  very  difiBculties  of  tha 
present  critical  period. 

"Grenvllle  Clark.  Chairman:  Douglas  Arant,  Zecharlah  Cliafee, 
Jr..  Osmer  C.  Fitls.  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  George  I  Height. 
Rcss  L.  Malcne.  Jr..  Burton  W.  Musser,  John  Francis  Ney- 
lan,  Joseph  A.  Padway.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Monte  W  Lemour." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25, 1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  HENRY  H   HOUSTON  2D  POST.  NO   3.  AMERICAN 
LEGION,  GERMANTOWN.  PA. 


Mr.  Rr^ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

He.vpt  H    Houston  2d  Post.  No    3, 

G<:rmantovm.  Pa.,  September  18.  1940. 
Hen   Fr\ncis  J    Myers, 

Hcni'ie  of  Rrprefcntativeit.  Washin^on.  D  C 
I>E.\R  Mr  Myers:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  Henry  H  Houston  2d 
Post.  No.  3.  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Legion, 
held  on  Tuesday  evening.  September  17.  1940.  at  its  headquarters, 
47  High  Street.  Germantown.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  presented  and  unanimously  adopted: 

■Whereas  at  the  present  rate  of  burials  there  will  be  no  available 
space  for  the  interment  of  veterans  in  the  national  cemetery  located 
at  Haines  Street  and  Limekiln  Pike,  Philadelphia,  after  December 
1942:  and 

■•Whereas  there  Is  no  other  Government -owned  cemetery  within 
a  r:;cl;us  of  100  miles  of  this  heavily  populated  area;  and 

•'Whereas  the  great  need  for  such  place  of  burial  is  generally 
acknowledged:  Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved  by  Henry  H.  Huston  2d  Post.  No.  3.  the  Amerlran 
Le0on.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  urged  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  procure  a  suitable  site  for  n  national  cemetery  within  easy 
access  to  metropolitan  Philadelphia:    and  he  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  the  Congressmen  from  the  first  nine  congressional  dtstricta 
of  Penn-'^ylvanla.  and   to  the  two  tJnlted  States  Senators." 
Siucexely  yours. 

M.^RTT^•  B    ?,TrC.^NN.  CoTmnander. 
Joseph  D.  Wai^h,  Adjutant. 
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T.  V.  A.  and  Bonneville  Yardstick  Rates 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATlVEo 

Wednesday  September  25.  1940 

'  Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  10  years  I  have 
labored  ince-san'.ly.  in  and  out  of  Concres.s.  for  cheap  elec- 
tricity for  all  the  American  people,  and  have  done  everything 
I  possibly  could  to  bring  about  reductions  in  light  r.nd  power 
rates  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  electric  enerfjy  in  every 
section  cf  this  country. 

It  has  been  a  hard  battle,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  assistance  of  such  stalwarts  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  as  S.-nator  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator 
Bone,  of  Washington,  we  have  had  the  support  of  the  majority 
cf  the  memb- rship  of  this  House.  Our  i  fforts  have  not  born 
in  vain.  They  have  borne  fruit  most  abundantly.  Already  we 
have  realized  reductions  in  electric  rates  amounting  on  an 
average  to  more  than  $580  000.000  a  year  since  the  creation 
of  the  Tennes.-,te  Valley  Authority  and  tht  publication  of  its 
yardstick  rates. 

All  who  have  oppo«:ed  us  in  this  fieht  have  concentrated 
their  f\re  on  the  T.  V.  A.  and  its  yardstick  rates.  But  their 
propaganda  has  strengthened  our  position  by  bringing  this 
question  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and  in  that 
way  causing  them  to  investigate  and  try  to  find  out  what 
electricity  is  really  worth,  what  it  should  cost  them:  with  the 
result  that  the  T.  V.  A.  and  its  yard-tick  rates  have  been 
vindicated,  and  the  people  of  every  S'ate  in  the  Union  are 
clamoring  for  rate  reductions  such  as  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  people  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again  that,  even  with 
these  reductions,  the  user.s  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
country  arc  still  overcharged  something  lik»>  $1,000,000  000  a 
year  ace  nding  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  The  records  show  that 
in  1938  the  residential  con<:umers  alfine  were  overcharged 
$297,935,000,  while  the  commercial  constimers  were  over- 
charged $330,909,000,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rate?— making 


a  total  ovcrcharfre  for  these  two  classes  of  customer?  alone  of 
mere  than  $6'28.000.000  a  year. 

But  the  oppcsition  attempts  to  offset  these  figures  by  ray- 
ing that  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  are  too  lew.  Then-  chief  spokes- 
man in  that  regard  has  been  Mr.  Wendell  L.  Willk  e.  presi- 
dent of  the  Common\vealth  &:  Southern,  a  utiliiy  holding 
company,  and  now  candidate  for  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  other  day  he  sp.^ke  in  Portland.  Oieg.,  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Bonneville  Dam.  which  this  administra- 
tion has  constructed  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  fiom  which 
electricity  is  now  being  distributed  throughout  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington;  and.  stiange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
never  criticized  one  time  the  Bonneville  yardstick  rates  at 
which  this  electricity  is  being  distributed  to  the  people  of 
that  area.  He  did  not  dare  tell  them  that  their  ra'es  were 
too  low.  I  wonder  what  he  will  tell  the  people  cf  the  Ea-st 
about  the  exorbitant  rates  they  now  have  to  pay. 

As  chairman  of  the  public-power  bloc  in  the  House,  I  am 
somewhat  responsible  for  that  provision  of  the  act  creating 
the  Bonneville  Administration  which  makes  these  cheap 
rates  to  the  people  of  that  area  possible.  When  a  mca>ure 
was  propo.sed  which  I  felt  would  paralyze  the  operation  of 
both  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  so  far  as  the  distribution 
of  power  at  reasonable  rates  was  concerned,  I  conferred  with 
the  gentliman  from  Oregon  IMr.  Piei;ce1  who  introduced 
the  bill  that  finally  became  law,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  people  cf  that  great  northwestern  country  are  now 
enjoying  rates  which  I  shall  show  in  a  moment  are  a  little 
below  the  T  V.  A.  yardstick  rates. 

Every  member  of  the  public  power  bloc  in  the  House, 
which  includes  every  Mt-n)ber  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
rallied  behind  that  measure  which  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  yardstick  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  that  great 
northwestern  country  the  same  benefits  of  cheap  electricity 
in  every  heme,  on  every  farm,  and  in  every  business  estab- 
lishment that  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area.  This  now  applies  to  the  electricity  to  be  gen- 
erated at  Grand  Coulee,  as  well  as  that  produced  at  Bonne- 
ville. 

Let  us  see  how  these  rates  compare.  We  will  first  take  the 
res  dentJal  rates  and  will  place  side  by  side  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates  and  the  Bonneville  yardstick  rates.  Every 
one  of  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 


Residential  rates 


T     V 

3  00  cent."  per  kwh   first 

2  00  cents  per  k'vh   next 

1  00  cent  per  kwh   next 

0.40  cent  ix^r  kv.h    next 

0  75  cent  per  kwh    for  all  over  1.400  kwh. 

Minimum  bill.  $0  73. 


TAR'^STTCK   RATES 

.50  kwh 
150k-Ah. 
200  kv  h. 
1.000  kv.h. 


BONNir\-II-I-E    VABDSTICK    RATES 

3  00  cents  per  kwh.  first  50  kwh 

2  00  cents  per  kv.h    next  50  kwh 

1.00  cent  per  kwh.  next  20iikwh. 

0  50  cent  per  kwh    next  9.0  kwh. 

0.75  cent  per  k-Ah   for  all  over  1,200  kwh. 
Minimum  bill.  $0.75. 


I  Commercial  rates 

OOMMBKTIAL  TARDSTICK  RATES FOR  DEMANDS  OF   1 0   KW     OR   LESS 


T.  V.  A 

3  0  cents  per  kwh.  f.rst  150  kv.h. 

2  0  cents  per  kwh.  next  350  kwh. 
1.0  cent  per  kwh.  next  1,500  kwh. 
0.8  cent  per  kwh.  all  over  2.000  kv.h. 

FOR   DEMANDS   IN   EXCESS   OF    10    KW     BUT   NOT   OVEK    20    KW. 

3.0  cents  per  kwh.  first  15  kwh  per  kw.  demand. 

2  0  ccnld  per  kwh.  next  35  kwh.  per  kw.  demand. 

1  0  cent  per  kwh.  next  150  kwh  per  kw.  demand. 

0.8  cent  per  kwh.  all  over  200  Kwh   per  kw.  demand. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bonneville  rates  are  equally 

as  low  fis  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  In  oth&r  words,  we  have  carried 
the  yardstick  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  have  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  a  supply 
of  cheap  electric  energy  that  will  add  more  to  the  wealth  of 
that  section,  as  well  as  to  the  comforts  aqd  conveniences  of 
the  homes  and  business  establishments  of  its  people,  than 


BONNEVILLE    COMMERCIAL     YARDSTICK     RATES 

E>emand  charge  for  first  10  kw.  demand,  or  less  $0  95  per  kw    all 
nddlticnal  kw.  demand 

ENEr.CY  Cn.'.RGES 

150  kv.h. 

350  kwh. 

1.000  kwh. 

13.500  kwh. 

25.000  kwh. 

CO.OOOkwh. 


3.0  cents  per  kv»h.  first 
2.0  cents  per  kwh.  next 
1.0  cent  per  kuh.  next 
0.8  cent  per  kwh.  next 
0  6  cent  per  kwh.  next 
0  4  cent  per  kwh.  next 


0.3  cent  per  kwh.  all  over   lOO.GOO  kwli. 

anything  else.  yes.  than  everything  else,  that  has  been  done 

for  them  in  all  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

It  is  the  greatest  blessing  froin  an  economic  .'Standpoint  this 
Nation  can  bestow,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  will  be  self-sustain- 
ing and  self-liquidating,  and  will  ultimately  pay  back  to  the 

Federal  Government  every  dollar   it   has  invested.     We  are 
simply  doing  lor  the  people  in  the  Columbia  River  area  what 
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we  arp  doing  for  them  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  and  what 
we  expect  to  do  for  the  people  of  every  other  section  of  this 
country.  If  we  could  spread  these  rates  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  it  would  result  m  the  further  reduction  of  lieht  and 
power  rates  to  the  residential  and  commercial  consumers  of 
thL5  Nation  alone,  amounting  to  $628,000,000  a  year — or  more 
than  tht?  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  or  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States. 

That  i.s  our  objective;  that  Is  the  con'^ummatlon  for  which 
we  have  been  strivmg.  We  are  gradually  winning  this  battle. 
Along  with  these  rate  reductions  this  admmLstration  has 
developed  a  rural  el^'ctrification  program  that  has  lighted 
.something  like  2.000.000  farm  homes  that  never  had  ehctric 
lights  m  them  before.  Our  tbjective  now  is  to  extend  that 
service  to  all  the  other  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  .spread  the 
cheap  rates  now  prevailing  in  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  area, 
and  In  the  Columbia  River  area,  to  every  nook  and  corner 
cf  the  United  Sta'es. 


The  Farm  Program 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OK  MINNK.»«frrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATIVES 
Thursdai).  September  26,  1940 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
and  farming  arc  the  larg<-st  and  most  important  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  us  know  and  will  agree  that 
when  th-:^  farmers  prosper,  merchants  and  business  people 
and  the  workers  also  will  prosper  and  there  will  be  good  times 
in  the  land. 

Despite  the  great  importance  of  farming  and  the  large 
number  of  people  living  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  six  or  seven  actual  dirt  farmers  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  As  a  dirt  farmer  myself.  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  had  this  privilege  now  for  three  terms  in  Con- 
gress, and.  of  course.  I  am  anxious  to  be  reelected,  just  as  well 
as  anyone  else,  for  another  2  years. 

However.  I  want  to  point  out  that  since  there  are  so  many 
bankers  and  lawyers  in  Congress,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is 
difiScult  to  secure  passage  of  good  farm  legislation.  I  have 
noticed  during  my  12  years  in  the  Minnesota  State  Senate 
and  my  6  years  in  the  United  States  Congress  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  custom  that  lawyers  and  bankers  are  placed  on 
the  Agricultural  Committees.  Once  in  a  while  we  are  able 
to  get  one  or  possibly  two  farmers  and  agricultural-minded 
Members  on  the  committee  of  21  Congressmen.  When  I 
was  in  the  Minnesota  State  Senate  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
and  opportunity  to  secure  passage  of  a  bill  reducing  the 
contract  rate  of  interest  from  10  percent  to  8  percent  and 
to  get  approval  of  my  bill  reducing  tiie  penalty  and  interest 
on  delinquent  taxes.  I  also  was  able  to  get  approval  of  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  rural-credit  department  from  taking  de- 
ficiency judgment  after  they  had  foreclosed  their  farm,  and 
another  measure  which  reduced  the  prices  of  Minnesota 
prison-made  twine  and  farm  machinery  to  the  fanners  of 
Minnesota. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  Ninth  District.  I  have  not 
had  the  honor  of  passing  any  so-called  major  national  legis- 
lation since  this  honor  comes  to  but  few  men  and  most  often 
only  the  chairman  of  a  few  of  the  large  committees.  However, 
I  have  fought  and  voted  for  legislation  which  I  believe  would 
benefit  agriculture  and  the  farmers  and  the  whole  Nation. 
Of  course.  I  have  been  successful  in  passing  a  large  number 
of  bills  of  local,  district,  and  State  nature,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  in  this  by  the  present  administration's 
party  leaders  in  the  House  with  whom  I  have  become  well 


acquainted.  Therefore.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  success- 
ful action  on  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  my  district 
in  a  larger  degre?  than  a  Congressman  who  might  represent, 
for  instance,  the  Republican  Party,  which  is  in  the  minority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  I  thini:  I  know  some 
of  their  problems,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  ofTer  some  con- 
structive observations  and  viewpoints  in  the  efforts  which 
v/iU  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  th?  present  farm 
picgram.  While  the  A.  A.  A.  is  a  start  toward  equality  for 
the  farmer,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  a  program  tailing  for. 
the  cost  of  production  is  needed.  I  myself  have  introduced 
i-  bill  which  v.'.U  give  the  farmer  cost  of  production  for  his 
rioducts.  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  this  measure  and  quite 
a  number  of  similar  bills  that  have  also  been  inlrcduced  In 
C<-,nKres.s.  I  have  supported  the  farm  program  of  the  present 
admini.st ration;  however,  it  must  be  improved,  but  it  certainly 
is  better  than  the  do-nothing  polity  of  the  previous  Hoover 
administration,  and  it  is  much  more  .satisfactory  than  the  old 
Federal  Farm  Board  set-up.  As  you  remember,  when  we  had 
40-cent  wheat  and  2-cent  hozs  and  other  farm -commodity 
prices  in  about  the  same  proportion  which  bankrupted  mil- 
lions of  farmers  in  this  Nation.  Most  everybody  else  can  pa.s.s 
on  their  Interest  and  tax.-s  but  the  farmers,  being  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  do  not  only  have  to  pay  their  own  taxes  but  pay 
the  other  fellow's  as  well.  The  only  reason  the  farmers  all 
have  not  gone  brok?  is  because  they  have  denied  themselves 
of  most  of  the  luxuries  of  Lfe  and  have  worked  themselves  as 
well  as  their  wives  and  children  without  practically  any 
return. 

Some  improvements  have  been  suggested  recently,  and  addi- 
tional impiovcmcnts  in  the  present  farm  program  will  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted  from  time  to  time.  The  program  today  is 
a  vast  improvrmcnt  over  the  one  which  was  adopted  when  I 
first  served  during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  in  1935  and 
1936.  While  I  am  cooperating  in  these  suggestions  to  im- 
prove the  present  legislation,  my  efTorts  and  support  are  being 
directed  to  a  cost -of -production  plan,  if  the  people  elect 
candidates  who  are  friendly  to  and  will  support  an  adequate 
farm  program,  there  is  some  hope  of  getting  equality  for 
a^riculiure. 

Furthermore,  I  believe,  with  many  others,  that  there  is  a 
place  for  more  actual  dirt  farmers  in  the  National  Congress. 
I  am  sure  the  voters  of  my  own  district,  and  especially  the 
farmers,  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Members 
voted  on  the  measure  which  recently  became  a  law  which 
provided  for  appropriations  for  loans  on  wheat  and  other 
basic  commodities.  In  like  manner  on  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  parity  payments  on  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities. As  the  figures  indicate  most  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  opposed  the  5225,000  OCO  parity  program.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  Party  is  much  more  favorable  to  the 
farmers*  interests.  In  other  words,  the  money  whxh  now 
goes  to  the  farmers  and  a  loan  en  the  wheat  is  available,  not 
because  of  the  Republican  Party  and  its  Members  in  Con- 
gress, but  because  of  the  present  national  administration  and 
the  independent  and  progressive  Members  in  Congress.  The 
vote  en  March  28,  1939.  for  $250,000,000  to  provide  for  parity 
payments  was:  Democrats,  for.  168;  Republicans,  for.  20; 
Farmer-Labor,  for.  Buckler;  and  Republicans,  against,  135. 
On  May  9  of  this  year  the  vote  of  appropriation  of  $212,000.- 
000  for  parity  payments  was:  Democrats,  for,  183;  Republi- 
cans, for,  22;  Farmer-Labor,  for.  Buckler;  and  Republicans, 
against,  131;  and  when  the  bill  was  before  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  for  loans  on  wheat  and  other  commodities  the 
Democrdtic  and  Republican  vote  was  about  the  same  as  was 
the  vote  on  parity  payment^.  Without  the  appropriation 
there  could  not  be  any  loans  made  en  wheat,  which  I  under- 
stand is  76  cents  per  bushel  in  Crookston. 

You  there  have  a  concrete  example  of  the  deep  and  abiding 
interest  the  majority  Republican  membership  of  the  House 
took  upon  this  most  vital  question  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture.   By  their  votes  shall  ye  know  them. 
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Among  other  things  that  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  few  years  for  the  farmers  is  lower  interest  rates.  You 
will  remember  when  we  paid  6  and  7  percent  on  farm  mort- 
gaecs,  and  at  the  pre.sent  time  it  is  3 '2  percent  on  Federal 
land-bank  loans. 

Anoiher  great  acccmpl  shment  is  rural  electrification  for 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  That  was  only  made  possible 
through  the  lifetime  work  of  Senator  Norris.  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  fought  for  public-owned  light  and  power.  Such 
projects  as  Mu-cle  Shoals  and  the  T.  V.  A.  have  come  about 
through  him  and  the  assistance  of  the  present  admini.stration. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  T.  V.  A.  we  never  would  have  had 
rural  electrification,  which  is  a  godsend  to  the  farmers.  We 
fought  to  free  the  Nenroes  75  years  ago.  but  now  we  have 
Just  started  to  free  the  farmer's  wife  by  taking  from  her 
shoulders  bome  of  the  burden  she  has  had  to  bear  for  several 
generations.  Although  .so  far  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
electrify  every  home.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  farm 
will  be  served  by  electricity. 


American  Farmers  Will  Not  Be  Deceived 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOrSK  OK  REPRF.SKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  come  to  my  desk 
a  very  remarkable  postal  card  addres.sed  simply.  "Rural, 
Star,  or  Post  Office  Box  Holder — Local."  It  is  sent  under 
the  frank  of  our  colleague  from  Minnesota  and  my  personal 
friend.  August  H.  Andresen.  I  do  not  que.stion  the  right  or 
privilege  of  our  cclleaguc  in  exercising  his  franking  privi- 
lege, but  the  facts  and  figures  set  forth  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  pa^tal  card  are  extracts  from  a  speech  made  by  our 
colleague  entitled  "American  Farmers  Will  Not  Be  Deceived," 
d'^livered  in  the  House,  May  14,  1940.  As  I  read  these  figures 
and  tried  to  understand  them  I  became  more  impres.sed  than 
ever  with  the  fact  that  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  draw  in- 
correct conclusions  from  statistics  specially  selected. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  "American  farmers  will  not 
be  deceived."  Every  American  farmer  knows  that  times  are 
vastly  better  now  than  they  were  when  the  Democratic 
Party  came  into  power  in  March  1933.  Wheat  in  my  .sec- 
tion was  25  cents  a  bu.shel;  corn,  10  or  12  cents  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  myself  sold  good  fat  cattle  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound.  No  amount  of  figures  selected  here  and  there  can 
convince  the  American  farmer  that  we  are  not  better  off 
now  under  the  Presidency  of  Roosevelt  than  under  the  reign 
cf  Hoover.  Fat  cattle  are  high — exceedingly  high.  Wool  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  sold  this  year  well  into  30  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  selling  for  8  cents  a  pound  in  1932.  The 
wheat  and  corn  farmers  will  realize  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  they  would  have  realized  had  it  not  been  for  the 
farm  program.  The  A.  A.  A.  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, and  not  a  failure. 

True,  we  have  not  attained  parity  prices,  but  we  have  made 
long  advances  in  improving  the  situation  of  the  farmer  every- 
where, from  coast  to  coast.  He  has  had  more  money  for  his 
products.  He  has  had  better  working  conditions.  He  has 
had  crcd  t  when  he  needed  it.  He  has  boen  able  to  borrow 
money  on  his  farm  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Yes.  our 
colleague  and  friend  from  Minnesota  is  right,  "The  American 
farmers  will  not  be  deceived." 

FIGURES  MAT  BE  MISLE.^DINC 

Opponents  of  our  national  farm  program  charge  that  the 
program  has  not  given  farmers  high  enough  prices  and  in- 
comes. They  select  their  own  figures  on  imports,  and  with 
these  selected  figures  they  try  to  prove  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration during  the  last  7  years  has  harmed  the  farmer. 


Here  are   the   facts   on  farm   imports,   on   prices,   and   on 

income: 

Competitive  farm  imports  dvrivg  the  7  years  hefore  1932  averaged 
37  percent  more  than  during  the  last  7  years,  and  total  farm 
imports  averaged  61  percent  more  in  the  earlier  period 
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Agricultural  imports  now  are  only  about  half  of  agricul- 
tural imports  during  the  1920's.  Competitive  farm  Imports 
in  1929  were  about  twice  as  much  in  value  as  they  were  in 
1939, 

PAHM    PEirrs   IN    1939    WERE   4  3    PEHCEWT    HICHEB  THAW   IT*    1932 

The  year  1932  showed  clearly  that  imports  are  not  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  farm  prices.  In  1932  farm  imports  were 
lower  than  they  had  been  In  25  years.  According  to  the 
theory  of  those  who  so  bitterly  oppose  farm  imports.  1932 
should  have  been  a  boom  year  for  farm  prices.  Actually  farm 
prices  in  1932  were  the  lowe.st  on  record.  Here  are  some 
average  farm  prices  in  1932.  compared  with  1939  prices,  and 
the  percentage  increa.se: 
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FARM    INCOME    I.S    APPROXIMATELY    DOUBIE   THAT   OF    193  2 

In  1932  farm  income  was  $4,682,000,000.  In  1939  it  was 
$8,540,000,000,  and  for  1940  it  is  estimated  at  $8,900,000,000, 
including  Government  payments.  Farmers  have  gotten  this 
higher  farm  income  during  the  7  years  of  this  administration, 
the  very  years  when  many  so-called  friends  of  the  farmer  have 
been  claiming  that  farmers  were  being  severely  harmed  by 
imports, 

FARM   BUYING  POWER   IN    1939   WAS  EQUAL  TO  THAT   IN    1929    AND  NEARLY 
THREE-FOURTHS    (72   PERCENT  i    LARGER  THAN   IN    193  2 

With  their  1939  incomes  farmers  could  buy  as  many  of  the 
things  they  needed  as  they  could  in  the  boom  year  of  1929,  and 
they  could  buy  72  percent  more  than  they  could  buy  with 
their  money  in  1932.  This  takes  into  consideration  prices 
paid  by  farmers  and  their  interest  and  taxes,  as  well  as  cash 
farm  income. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HA.S  THE  AMERICAN   MARKET 

'  Farmers  in  this  country  produce  practically  100  percent  of 
the  corn  and  hogs  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Our  dairy 
farmers  have  99^2  percent  of  the  home  market,  and  our  beef 
producers  have  nearly  95  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
Farmers  live  by  the  income  they  get,  and  this  income  is  far 
more  important  than  the  insignificant  imports  that  enter  the 
country.  For  example,  the  increase  in  hcci  income  from  1933 
to  1939  was  about  22  times  greater  than  the  value  of  all  beef 
imports  last  year. 

THE     AMERICAN      FARMERS     STAKE     IN     THE     EXPORT     MARKE7     IS     BEING 

PROTECTED 

Agricultural  exports  are,  roughly,  four  times  as  important 
to  the  American  farmer  as  agricultural  imports.  Last  year 
some  7,000.000  acres  would  have  been  required  if  all  com- 
petitive farm  commodities  imported  into  the  United  States 
had  been  produced  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time. 
American  farmers  used  more  thap  28,000,0CO  acres  to  produce 
commodities  for  export.  To  sacrifice  the  export  market  in 
order  to  keep  imi>orts  out  of  this  country  is  like  asking  farmers 
to  trade  dollars  for  quarters.    By  lowering  trade  barriers,  the 


^ 
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Tfciprocal  trade-agreements  prcgram  has  made  possible  ex- 
ports of  cur  farm  products.  In  the  fli^cal  year  1939-40  the 
value  of  farm  exports  was  25  percent  more  than  in  the  flscai 
year  1932-33.  Even  in  the  war-torn  world  of  today  our  trade 
policy  is  vitally  important  in  our  relations  with  the  other 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Behind  the  smoke  screen  of  opposition  to  minor  imports 
of  farm  products,  opponents  of  the  national  farm  program 
seek  to  gain  farm  support  for  high  industrial  tariffs  oy  offer- 
ing farmers  "paper"  tariffs.  But  farmers  know  that  tariff 
protection  enables  industries  to  charge  higher  prices  for  their 
products,  while  farmers  do  not  get  such  help  from  "paper" 
tariffs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tariff  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts costs  American  consumers  about  $3,000,000,000  annually 
by  boosting  prices.  The  farmer's  share  of  that  cost  is  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  is  a  major 
reason  why  farmers  must  have  payments  and  the  protection 
that  they  get  from  a  national  farm  program. 

FARMFRS   ARE   PRODLCINC   ABL-NDANT1.Y   FOR   AMERICA 

While  opponents  of  the  farm  program  are  attacking  a  few 
imports,  most  of  which  have  been  attracted  into  this  country 
because  of  higher  prices  for  our  farm  products,  farmers  of 
America  have  gone  steadily  ahead.  They  have  adjusted  their 
acreage  and  are  producing  abundantly  and  more  efiBciently  on 


fewer  acres  than  they  needed  before.  Their  soil  is  enriched, 
ready  to  produce  more  if  it  is  needed.  The  ever-normal  gran- 
ary is  bursting  with  supplies.  As  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram gets  into  lull  swing,  the  predominant  fact  is  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  better  prepared  than  any  other  part  of  our 
economy. 

Fixed-Fee,  Cost-Plus  Contracts  Architectural  and 
Engineering  Service,  and  Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 


TABLES   SHOWING    ARMY   CC:;STRUCTION    CONTRACTS 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tables  with 
regard  to  Army  construction: 


Ojfice  of  the  QiiarternuisteT  General — Construction  Division — Fixed-fce-cost-plus  contracts 

ARCHrrECTURAL     AND     KNGINEERING     SERVICE     (QCARTERM ASTCT    CONTRACTS    ON1.T) 


Location 


Project 


Estiraatpd 
ctmst  ruc- 
tion cost 


.(MMKo.  6)  near  Alexan.lria 

LMiMaDfl  {•reft  N^.  IS)  n«ir  .\leic%o<1ria 

Flori'la,  FOarxliair  N'miiin.tl  ("luard  Caiup 

North  rtr<4inH.  Ki>rt  Flnit'u  

Texas.  Browrjwoo-1  NatiotuU  Uurtril  Cajiip 

Maryliin<1 ; 

E'J^owood  Arseul 

At*T>)een  Provftic  Groond 

■iBMinrlorr  KH  1  

tts.  Kaimo'ith  .Military  Reservation. . 
AlabAina.  Fort  Mi-CI'lUin .- 

Ppnn.<«ylvuiia.  Phiiad  Iphla  Quartci  master  Depot 

N»'»  JtTM-y,  riraumij  .Vrs«-tuiJ    _         

Ohio,  Havpnna    

Arkan.<<a.s,  Robinson  National  (luard  Camp 

Georgia,  Savannah 

Missl.saiftpl.  ."Shelby  National  Guard  Camp 

Massac hu.<«.>tLs.  SprtOKfickl  Armory 


lent 


Permai>ent 
canip. 

...do  

do 
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Ammunitit.n  load- 
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Pcrmant'nt  tent 
camp. 

Cantonmont  and 
(xTUiant'iit  tent 
camp. 

Permanent      t«'nt 
I  Binp. 

Ride  plaut 


$4,  ?m,  3fO 

8,0M.  470 

3.  ^^.^,  «'j.'j 

4,  3oi,  874 
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Date 
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Sept.  13 

do  .  . 
Sept.  11 
.  do 
Sept.  12 


AuK.     9 

Aijtr.   22 
Sept.  11 

Stpl.  12  I 

Aw.  21  i 

Aiu:.  31 
Pept.    3  ■ 

Sept.  11 

.   -do.  . 

Rept.  IJ 
July    Vj 


Firm 


Benham  EnpineerinR  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

E  T  Archer  &  Co  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Solomon  A  Keis.  Fort  L.tudcrdale,  Fla. 
J   N.  Peaee.  Char;f>tie.  .N'.  C. 
Koih  6i  Kowler.  Dallas,  fci. 


Whiunan,  Requardt  &  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arch  Roof  CoTi?»tnirtion  Co  .  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
('.  T.  Main.  Inc..  Beston,  Mass. 
Weidemau  <k  Siiigloion,  Atlaata,  Ua. 

Ballint;er  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
FnuKi.>i-o  &  Jdcuhas,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Wilbur  Watson  &  .^ssociatrs,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Black  ii  Vcatch,  Kaasas  City,  Mo. 

J.  B.  McCrary  Engineering  Corporation,  .\tlania, 
Ua. 

Lockvood   Oreei»e   Enrlnecrinr,   Inc.,   -N'ew    Vork. 

\   Y 
C.  T.  Main.  Inc..  Boslm,  Ma^s. 


CONSTRUCTION      (QUARTERSCASTER     CONTRACTS     ONLY) 


IxNiiatana    (are*    No.    18).    Kloatctiie    National 
Furest. 

Ftorida.  Blaading,  National  Guard  Camp 


North  Carolina.  Fort  Bra«(g 
.Maryland 

K'ls'W'Hxl  .\rs«nal 


.\berdoen  Proving  Oround 


AlAJtka.   Elmendorf  Fitld,  design  and  eonstmc- 

itun. 
Falmonth  >fi!It"iry  Reservation,  Mass 

Aladtuiia.  Kurt  McClellan       .     ..   -   


Penn^vlvacia.   PMiadelphia  Quartermaster   De- 

p,.t. 
New  Jersey,  FicaiLony  Arsenal 

Ohio,  Ravenna. — 

Arkansas.  Camp  Robinson 

Oeorgia,  Savannah — 


Mississippi.  Shelby  National  Guard  cirap. 

Massachusetts.  SpringfleU  Armory 

Eliaois.  WUmingion 


Tex!i<.  Or  iwr.wo»>d 


Cantonment  and 
piriaaneut  lent 
camp. 

Permanent  tent 
camp. 

Canti!nn;<»nt 

Cbernical  warfare 
servict-  facilities. 

Ordnance  facili- 
ties. 

Powi-r  and  heat- 
inn  pls^t. 

Cantiinrmnt 

Pcrmaueot  tent 
caiup. 

Warehouses 


Ordnance      facili- 
ties. 
Loading  plant 


Permanent      tent 

camp. 
Cautoument   and 

permanent  tent 

carap. 
I'crnianent      tent 

ramp 

Rifle  plant 

Orddauot  Cauiities. 

Permanent      tent 
camp. 


$4.  242.  055 
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i,eno,ooo 

7.  240.  »«: 
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TW.nno 

SIO. 4o4 

lUS&KXO 

4. 61.".  920 

2,  449,  156 
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fl95,000 

4.  197,  biyi 

$KV.  705 

3.67 
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2e8.290 

141.  V« 

3.82 

225,000 

3.  SI 

9fi.ono 

6.0 

233, 143 
12*.  SW 

3.22 
4  02 

41.140 

5.87 

48,254 

5.3 

S75.500 

3.245  ; 

166. 174 

3.6 

I06.9i>0 

4.40 

J42.137 

2.5fi 

29.973 

i&l,7M 

i.2S 

155.  310 

17 

Sept.  IS 
.«.pt.  11 


AUR. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

S*'pt. 

-^ug. 
Sept. 


16 

29 

10 

12 

21 
12 

3 


?opi.  li 


Sept.  13 


Aa«. 
Sept. 


W.  Horace  Williams  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Starrett  Bros  A  Eken.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
T.  A.  Loving  4  Co..  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

[Cummins    Construction    Corporation    and    Riep 
I    DistU-r  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bechtel-McCone-Parsons     Corporation,     Los     Ao- 

(reles.  Calif. 
Walsli  Construction  Co..  I^n?  Island  City,  N.  V. 
Dunn  t^oastraction  Co.,  Inc.,  an  1  John  S.  Hodgvjo 

A  Co.,  Birnun«ham.  .\la. 
Wark  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Ix)wry,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  Hnnkln-Conkey  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
MacDonald  Construction  Co.   and   O.   L.   Tarltoo- 

Contraclor.  In- ..  St    Ix»a;<.  M   . 
A.  K.  Adams  ^  Co.  and  W.  C.  Shepherd.  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

J.  A.  Joni^  Construction  Co..  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Fred  T.  Ley  A  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stone  6i   Websu*   Engiaetsring   Cofporation,   New 

Yory,  N.  V. 
Roijeri  E.  MiKce,  El  ras.i.  Tn. 
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Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  26  ileqislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
,         tembcr  18).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  BAINBRIDGE  COLBY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sont  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by  Hon.  Bainbridpe 
Colby.  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson,  on  the  resolution  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Pre.'^idential 
ofiBce  to  a  single  term.  The  statement  was  made  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senators,  nt  so  late  a  staRe  In  your  hearings  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  review  the  origin  and  the  unbroken  maintenance  throughcut 
cur  history  of  the  tradition  which  bars  a  third  term  to  any  Presi- 
dent.    This  h.i.s  born  ably  done  by  speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 

You  are  versed  ui  the  history  of  your  country,  and  know  well  that 
the  prtcfdeiit  established  by  George  Washington  has  been  followed 
and  strictly  observed  until  the  present  time— Inviolate  for  143 
years 

The  question  before  you  Is  the  measure  of  respect  due  to  a  great 
historical  precedent  which,  through  this  continuous  and  universal 
observance  since  the  country's  founding,  has  ripened  into  an  almost 
hallowed  tradition  and  acqtUred  morally  the  force  of  a  constitu- 
tional limitation  and  practically  the  validity  of  positive  law. 

I  sav  "universal  observance" 

The"  National  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  practically  unani- 
mous vole,  in  which  all  party  lines  were  submerged,  is  on  record 
that  in  its  opinion  "the  precedent  established  by  WashintTfon  and 
ether  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the  Presi- 
dential office  after  the  second  term,  has  be'come  by  universal  con- 
currence a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  and  that 
any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise, 
unpatriotic,  and  frau.iht  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  at  a  .subsequent  date  expressed 
itself  to  tlie  Siime  effect,  while  periodically  bt)lh  major  political 
parties  have  adopted  at  their  national  conventions  platform 
declarations  expressive  of  the  sjime  attitude,  as,  lor  instance,  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1896:  "We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law 
of  this  Republic,  established  by  custom  and  u.sage  of  100  years. 
and  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wusest  of  these 
who  founded  and  have  maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  Presidential   office  " 

But  the  weightiest  contribution  to  the  argument  against  a  third 
term — greater,  perhaps,  the  future  historian  will  say.  than  Wash- 
ington's refusal  of  a  third  nomination  or  the  warnings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  the  danger  to  our  freedom  in 
prolonging  the  Presidential  tenure  beyond  two  terms — is  the  con- 
tribution  made  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

Tlie  noble  integrity  of  Washington  was  unable  to  envisage  what 
we  are  witnessing  with  our  own  eyes  at  the  present  time  and 
realizing  In  our  own  experience.  "There  cannot,  m  my  Judgment," 
said  Washington,  "be  the  least  danger  that  the  President  will  by 
any  practicable  Intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one 
moment  in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  In  It,  but  in  the 
last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and  political  depravity  • 

The  vigor  of  the  tradition  against  a  third  term  springs  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  evils  which  of  necessity  flow  from  the  Indefinite  eligi- 
bility of  a  President  for  continuing  election.  Jefferson  was  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  definite  period  to  retention  of  the  Presidential 
office  was  necessary  to  safeguard  our  elective  form  of  Government; 
that  if  seme  period  was  not  tixed,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
practice,  to  the  serv-ices  of  the  President,  his  office,  though  nominally 
elective,  would  In  fact  be  for  life,  and  would  soon  degenerate  into  an 
inheritance.  The  absence  of  a  fixed  limitation  of  tenure,  he  feared, 
would  undermine  the  security  of  Republican  Government.  In  fact, 
Jefferson  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  should  a  President  consent 
(I  might  remark,  in  parentheses,  he  could  not  rcnceue  of  a  President 
actually  seeking  continuation  of  himself  in  office )^ — should  he  "con- 
sent to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election.  I  trust  he  would  be 
rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views" 

Thus  rea.soned  Jefferson,  the  man  who  above  all,  in  the  words  of 
President  Roosevelt  "at  all  times  looked  the  farthe.st  into  the  future, 
examining  the  ultimate  effects  on  humanity  of  the  actions  of  the 
present"  But,  as  I  say.  President  Roosevelt  has  himself  made  a 
very  great  contribution  t<i  the  case  against  a  third  term.  By  his 
covirse  as  a  President-candidate  prior  to  the  nominating  convention 
at  Chicago,  his  direction  of  its  proceedlng.s,  and  his  sutecquent  ac- 
tions as  Its  third-term  candidate,  he  has  contributed  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  every  danger  and  evil  which  Jefferson  foresaw  so  clearly 
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and  against  which  he  warned  his  countrymen  so  earnestly  He 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  nullify  the  precedent  of  Washington 
and  the  tradition  established  by  Jefferson,  not  by  showing  either  to 
be  wrong,  but  by  showing  that  he  does  not  care  what  they  thought. 
To  their  anticipations  of  grave  abuses  in  any  departure  from  so 
sound  a  principle,  he  has  replied  by  providing  the  abuses. 

He  has  brought  the  question  down  from  the  broad  philosophical 
plane  on  which  the  effect  of  undue  retention  of  the  presidency  on 
the  permanence  of  the  Republic,  the  Integrity  of  our  elective  sys- 
tem, and  the  survival  of  repre.sentative  government  was  discussed 
by  men  of  learning,  and  disinterestedness,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  State  and  county  chairmen  of  his  political  following  to  do 
with  it  as  they  see  fit,  which  means,  of  course,  as  their  personal 
interests  may  dictate. 

Unaffected  by  Jefferson's  expressed  hope  that  any  President  who 
would  "consent"  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election  would  be 
rejected,  he  not  only  "consents."  but  has  with  unremitting  and 
eager  zeal,  sought  a  third  nomination,  and  now  seeks  a  third 
election. 

Grover  Cleveland  warned  against  the  power  of  the  patronage  at 
a  President's  di.'-posal  in  forcing  his  rencmination.  The  President 
has  shown  what  huge  proportions  this  danger  can  assume,  and 
with  what  far-flung  effectiveness  it  can  be  employed  Cleveland 
also  mentioned  as  pitfalls  in  the  pathway  of  an  ambitious  Presi- 
dent, "the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public 
place  once  gained,  and  more  than  all,  the  availability  which  his 
party  finds  In  an  incumbent,  whom  a  horde  of  office  holders  sup- 
port with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and  the  hope  of  favors 
yet  to  come  " 

All  these  influences,  magnified  and  swollen  beyond  anything  that 
has  ever  been  known,  we  now  see  unleashed,  shamelessly  pressed 
into  .service,  and  openly  exploited.  In  the  effort  to  keep  a  President 
in  office  for  a  third  term.  The  predicted  is  realized  The  appre- 
hended danger  has  overtaken  and  enveloped  us.  No  longer  are  the 
evil  consequences  which  fiow  from  the  indeterminate  eligibility 
of  a  President  for  reelection,  hypotheses  for  detached  discussion. 

The  forebodings  of  Washington  and  Jefftrson  and  Jackson  are 
fulfilled  and  Justified.  No  longer  need  we  consider  wliat  may  hap- 
pen— what  is  certain  to  happen  if  a  President  sees  fit  to  jettison 
this  great  national  tradition.  We  know  now  both  what  may  and 
what  will  happen,  because  we  behold  what  has  happened.  We  have 
before  us  a  detailed  graph  and  working  model  of  the  third-term 
issue  in  all  its  grievous  aspects.     We  can  see  for  ourselves. 

A  third-term  candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  with  its  inevitable 
concomitant  of  abused  Presidential  power,  affronts  not  only  the 
national  conscience  of  the  American  people  but  violates  a  basic 
principle  which  runs  throughout  the  body  of  our  law.  I  refer  to 
the  accountability  of  elected  officials  to  the  people  at  short  and 
recurring  intervals  of  time.  This  is  the  means  we  have  established 
to  secure  our  citizens  in  the  control  of  their  government.  The 
theory  of  our  institutions  Is  that  the  people  shall  always  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  terminating  the  occupancy  of  an  elective  office. 
Anything,  therefore,  which  weakens  this  control  confided  to  the 
people,  or  which  disturbs,  balks,  or  falsifies  a  free  expression  of 
their  judgment  and  wishes  at  the  polls,  either  in  the  election  of 
candidates  or  in  their  nomination  at  party  conventions,  is  a  blow 
aimed  at  our  democratic  theory  of  government.  Our  Goverrunent 
is  not  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  power  we  vest  In  an  elected 
official  shall  be  thrown  into  the  scales  of  a  political  contest  to  be 
exercised  in  his  own  Interest  or  to  insure  his  retention  In  office. 
Indefinite  tenure  of  a  public  office  enables  the  incumbent  to  dig  in 
and  resist  dlslodgment.  This  is  something  the  people  will  not 
tolerate.  Their  right  to  pass  Judgment  on  an  elected  official  is  a 
basic  right.  They  will  not  suffer  It  to  be  wrested  from  them  or 
made  difficult  of  effective  exercise. 

De  Tocquevillc  in  his  classic  work  Democracy  In  America 
anticipated  with  clear  foresight  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
today  Said  he,  "A  candidate  who  is  not  the  President,  seeking 
the  Presidency,  is  but  an  individual,  while  the  President  seeking 
renominatlon  is  the  state  itself,  intriguing  and  corrupting  with 
its  immense  resources.  ' 

Here  the  present  l.ssue  Is  stated  In  Its  full  breadth. 

The  unceasing  tendency  of  our  political  development  has  been 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  Presidential  office.  The  power  to 
influence  legislation,  to  influence  the  course  of  judicial  decision, 
the  power  of  appointment  to  lucrative  office,  the  unreviewable 
discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues,  the  power  to 
Initiate  policy,  the  power  to  determine  the  great  Issues  of  peace 
and  war.  and  even  the  future  and  the  destinies  of  the  Nation,  are 
in  large  measure  in  keeping  of  the  President. 

In  a  republic  .such  powers  should  not  be  lodged  In  any  man  for 
more  than  a  limited  and  fixed  period,  and  then  only  under  a 
strict  accountability  to  the  people,  at  recurring  and  frequent 
Intervals,    for    their    proper    use. 

We  have  seen  that  a  tradition,  no  matter  how  cherished  by  the 
people,  or  long  established,  will  not  protect  them  against  the  use 
by  an  ambitious  President  of  the  vast  resources  of  his  office  to 
prolong  his  tenure  of  it.  We  have  seen  how  a  national  convention 
can  be  seeded  and  planted  in  the  interests  of  a  third  term,  and 
how  it  can  be  manipulated  and  forced  into  the  service  of  a  Presi- 
deiifs  ambition,  no  matter  how  vaulting,  unprecedented,  and 
fraught   with   danger  to  our   liberties   such   ambition   may   be. 

Liberty  in  America  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions, 
in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  the  current  year,  evidently 
require  a  greater  protection  than  is  afforded  by  "unwritten  law"  or 
tradition,  however  sacred  we  may  bold  the  latter  to  be.     Ttie  will 
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of  cur  people  must  And  expression.  It   Is  now   perceived.   In   terms    i 
Of  touRher  fiber  than  a  tradition. 

We  now  have  reached  the  time.  It  is  apparent,  when  this  great 
basic  principle  of  limited  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office  must  be 
safeguarded  by  an  express  provision  in  our  Constitution. 

We  mv:st  lake  up  the  burden  which  we  have  hitherto  relied  upon    | 
tradition  to  susUiln  I 

A  6-year   term  for  the  President,  without  eligibility   for  reelec-   i 
tion.  it  seems  to  me.  expresaps  the  prevailing  Judgment  of  thought-    ' 
lul   Americans  on   this   vaotly   important  subject      It  expressjcs  my 
own   deep  ciinviction. 

This  u,  my  reason  for  accepting  your  Invitation  to  appear  before 
this  committee,  and  for  speaking  as  I  venture  to  do,  in  favor  of    | 
the  pending   resolution. 


Position  of  American  Legion  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OK    NEW  iMEXlCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 

tembcr  18).  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   OP   THE   AMERICAN   LEGION 


The  provision  for  mere  bases  was  contained  under  a  program  for 
naval  e.xpan.sion  in  these  words: 

•W"?  urge  additional  bases  fcr  cur  naval  expan.sion.  and  we  en- 
dorse the  principle  of  exchange  obsolete  equipment  for  needed 
air  and  naval  basts  " 

The  resolution  en  the  "American  column"  was  followed  by  an- 
other which  called  for  the  Legion  to  formulate  immediately  "a 
plan  which  will  utilize  the  whole  strength  of  the  American  Leelon 
for  any  service  which  wc  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  con.stituted 
authorities  of  the  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  Governments  In  expos- 
ing and  combatint?  subversive  activities  and  that  we  advocate 
immediate  adoption  of  a  plan  in  all  departments  and  posts,  such 
a  plan  to  become  operative  when  It  Ls  deemed  advisable  to  aid  our 
constituted  luw-enforcement  agencies  upon  their  request." 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  MiNTONl  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber.  At  his  | 
request,  I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  | 
Record  certain  resolutions  of  the  American  Legion,  which  ' 
are  printed  in  the  publication  which  I  hand  to  the  clerk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LZCION    ASKS    STHONC    DEfTNTSE 

—  These  were  some  cf  the  precepts  adopted  by  the  Legion : 

"No  nf>ore  costly  mistake  in  statecraft  can  be  made  than  a  pro- 
grram  which  envisages  Initial  fighting  upon  our  continental  fron- 
tiers thus  bringing  a  war  to  our  own  homes.  What  happens  in  such 
a  ca.^e  is  all  too  patent  in  the  situation  of  the  British  Isles  today 

"The  two  great  natural  bulwarks  of  our  country  are  the  Atlantic 
and  r»ac:fic  Oceans,  but  their  value  depends  upon  our  physical  Influ- 
ence therein. 

"We  want  America  strcng  enough  to  meet  any  possible  Invasion 
btfore  it  arrives  and  to  turn  the  invader  back  so  that  our  homes 
remain  Intact  and  our  families  secure 

'If  ficjhtlng  Is  nece->^9ary  to  drfend  the  United  States,  we  insist 
upon  being  prepared  to  do  the  fighting  outside  of  the  United  States 

"We  approve  the  recommendation  made  In  1919  bv  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Board  and  repeated  In  1938  by  the  Naval  (Hepburn)  Board, 
•that  Guam  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  adequate  to  Its  defense 
against  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.' 

We  recommend  that  a  sound  Just,  and  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement be  sought  for  the  continuance  and  necessary-  strength- 
ening of  the  military  and  naval  defenses  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines,  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  peoples 
and  to  the  preservation  of  stability  In  the  Pacific 

"We  reiterate  cur  demand,  as  expressed  In  Chicago  In  1939.  that 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  approaches  be  forthwith  made  Impreg- 
nable against  attack  by  land.  sea.  or  air 

"We  reaffirm  our  endorsement  of  the  Alaska  International  High- 
way and  recommend  other  means  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation be  also  establlflhed. 

HSLP    FOB    BUT  AIM    IS    TJBCCD 

"We  believe  that  •  sound  national -rtefena*  policy  for  thfn  coun- 
try rcquirt*  that  we  should  at  this  time  give  all  practicable  aid  to 
Great  Britain  and  those  alined  with  her  In  their  fight  for  freedom 

"Pcraonal  and  political  influences  must  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere  With   the  efloru  of  our  defense   agencies  to  provide   for  the    i 
protection  of  the  Nation. 

"Warfare  today,  more  than  ever,  requires  vigorous  trained  lead-  i 
enhlp  of  the  highest  order  in  all  branches  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  mediocre  must  be  removed  from  Important  positions  and  the 
Incompetent  eliminated.  Practical  Intensive  training  alone  can 
produce  the  high  standard  of  discipline,  teamwork,  and  technique 
of  weapons  necessary  to  modern  war  and  appropriate  to  the  high 
qualities  of  the  men  in  service" 

The  Legion  also  voted  that  the  selective-service  bill  should  be 
extended  to  provide  a  permanent  system  of  universal  military 
training. 


Endorsement  of  Mr.  Willkie'.s  Candidacy  By- 
New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY    * 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sc;>- 

tember  18  >.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN  )   TIMES-STAR 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inter- 
esting editorial  from  the  Times-Star  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Times-Star  of  September  20,  1940) 

THE    TIMES    AGAINST 

The  most  carefully  arsrued  endorsement  of  Wendell  Wlllkle  for 
President  yet  to  appear  wai  in  the  long  editorial  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times.     It  pives  four  reasons. 

It  feei.s  Willkie  is  better  able  to  organize  national  d^fen.se  because 
business  health  is  an  essential  foundation,  and  Willkie  Is  a  pro- 
fessional. Roosevelt  an  amateur,  in  business 

This  seems  to  regard  government  as  nothing  more  than  a  big 
business,  a  view  we  can't  share  The  Presidency  Is  not  like  the  Job 
of  running  a  factory.  It  is  a  job  of  leading  a  gre;»t  and  multi- 
tudinous people  and  a  difficult  Congres-s.  requiring  wholly  different 
talents  and  trainiiig  At  the  Job  of  the  Presidency,  Willkie  is  the 
amateur 

The  Time^.  sure  that  Willkie  shares  Its  own  approval  of  most  of 
Roo.sevelt's  social  program   thinks  Willkie  better  able  to  carry  it  out. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Willkie  who  spoke  at  Elwood  approvr^I 
the  Roosevelt  program,  and  the  Willkie  who  spoke  later  at  Coffpy- 
ville  talked  the  other  way.  It  might  be  well,  before  pinning  faith  on 
Willkie  of  Hwood.  to  wait  and  see  which  is  the  real  and  final 
Willkie. 

Further,  the  Times  sees  the  Roosevelt  financial  course  as  perilous. 
If  feels  that  Rocsevelt  can't  change  It  and  adds  that  it  will  be 
"deeperately  hard"  for  anybody  else  to  manage  and  control,  though 
It  might  be  well  to  let  Wlllkle  try  It  So  that  point  seems  to  answer 
Itself 

Lastly,  the  Times  fears  the  third  term  because  less  scrupulous 
men  In  Europe  have  rooted  themselves  in  power  by  the  Idea  that 
they  and  they  only  are  fit  to  rule 

"The  sting  of  that  seems  to  be  drawn  because  the  unscrupulous 
men  of  Europe  fortified  the  theory  of  Indispensablllty  with  secret 
police  and  spies,  concentration  camps,  ballot-box  stul&ng.  and  terror 
which  Roosevelt  hasn't  tried,  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  try,  and 
couldn't  get  away  with  if  he  did  try.  We  think  this  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  people  If  they  don't  fear  It,  it  will  be  because  thiy 
feci  confident  of  their  power  to  take  away  power  when  they  choose. 

Nonetheleai.  the«e  are  all  subktantlal  if  not  new  reasons  for  bcini^ 
agalnitt  Roosevelt-  better  reasons  for  beint;  against  Roosevelt  than 
for  being  for  Wlllkle 

Perhaps  It  would  have  been  clearer  If  the  Times  had  merely  said. 
"We  are  against  Roosevelt  for  thL*se  four  solid  reasons  and  that 
makes  It  necessary  for  us  to  be  for  Willkie  becaui>e  there  Isn't  any 
other  place  for  people  who  are  against  Rooeevelt  to  go." 

This  is  obvloiisly  a  choice  of  the  lesser  evil  for  the  Times,  know- 
ing all  about  Roosevelt.  Eeems  not  to  know  any  more  than  anytxxly 
else  about  Wlllkle.  which  as  yet  Isn't  much  It  Is  a  pessimistic 
choice  and  puts  It  up  to  Willkie  to  give  his  supporters  In  the  coming 
weeks  positive  rea^us  for  being  for  hun.  which  we  ho{)e  he  will  do. 
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The  Drift  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  (  ONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  26  dcqi.slative  day  of  Wcdjicsday.  Scp- 
i       tembjr  18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HET.-RY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR  ,  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting, 
timely  and  valuable  address  delivered  last  nipht  on  a  coast- 
to-coast  broadcast  by  the  Senator  from  Mass^achusetts  IMr. 
Lodge  1,  who  .slill  rotaininfi:  his  Army  commission,  and  regu- 
larly participating  in  tiaininp  maneuvers,  has  a  rare  insight 
into  the  factors  in  The  Drift  Toward  War. 

ThL>re  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

All  Americans  are  horrified  at  the  savace  news  froin  abroad 
The  daughter  of  Innocents,  the  destruction  of  ever>-thing  that 
makes  civilization  pos.-lble.  the  maiming  of  bodies,  and  the  shat- 
tering of  the  human  spirit  are  terrible  beyond  description.  Fright- 
ful as  th.-se  things  are.  In  and  cf  themselves,  they  become 
desperate  when  we  realize  that  the  motive  for  this  ho  ocaust  Is 
to  establish  an  order  which  denies  the  dignity  of  the  Individ  al 
man    and   thereby   contradicts  the   chief  purpose   and   aim  of   the 

These  great  changes  In  Europe  will  surely  affect  our  economic 
svstem.  causing  dislocation  and  unemployment.  /«"'"»^";;fj^^ J^ 
have  not  the  rii^ht  to  a.ssume  that  they  do  not  actually  threaten 
our  vital  safety  We  hope  that  they  will  not.  But  we  must  be 
ready  for  the  worst,  and  then  if  the  worst  does  not  happen  we 
can  "return  to   more   normal   ways. 

What  mu.n  we  do  to  be  ready  for  the  worst^  We  must  first.  I 
think,  have  clearly  in  mind  that  our  real  duty,  a.s  Americans,  is  to 
America  As  American  citizens  we  can  have  no  other  dut>  we 
must  be  slngle-mindcd-.y  devoted  to  that  duty,  and  ^^e  cannot  have 
our  loyalties  divided  by  our  strong  personal  sympnthy  for  those 
brnve  men  and  women  abroad  who  fight  for  their  freedom.  Our 
dtity  is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  this  terrible  war  Insofar 
as  this  lies  within  our  power. 

Broad-.v  speaking,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  ^et  Into 
war  Oi^e  wav  is  for  a  foreign  nation  to  provoke  us  so  that  we 
hive  to  fight  The  other  wav  is  for  us  to  provoke  a  foreign  nation 
so  thit  thev  have  to  fight.  The  best  way  to  avoid  involvement  In 
war  bv  the  first  method  is  to  be  so  manifestly  strong  that  no  for- 
Tlgn  nation  will  dare  to  molest  us.  Force  Is  the  only  universally 
understood  lanpiiape  in  the  world  today.  For  this  reasoii-and  for 
this  reason  onlv-I  favor  building  up  our  Arrny  and  Nav>^  and 
building  them  promptly-to  a  pent  which  will  make  any  foreign 
attack  on   the  United  States  obviously  and  utterly  hopele.-s. 

mve  we  such  an  armv  and  navy  today?  We  have  not.  It  was 
rerrntlv  testified  that  we  only  had  enough  equipment  to  put  an 
armv  of  75.000  men  Into  the  field  completely  equipped,  and  that  »t 
will"  not  be  until  a  year  from  next  January  that  we  ^hal  have 
enough  equipment  for  an  army  of  750.000-a  figure  only  ^liKhtly  in 
«ceTcf  the  total  cf  the  l.te  Belgian  Army  It  Is  sated  offlclaly 
that  in  the  light  of  the  European  battle  experience  all  of  our  alr- 
plaies  were  o^.olete.  It  is  not  disputed  thnt  we  have  only  one 
navv  and  that  it  will  tak.'  between  6  r-ncl  7  years  to  develop  a 
?o.call?d  two-orran  navy.  And  the  one  navy  which  wc  now  have 
mu"  im-  the  P.n.-.ma  Canal  to  move  from  ocean  to  cceon,  and  It 
U  ail  utter  imp-  Hmhility  to  give  that  Canal  100  percent  protection 
M.  rl^vrr  it  wVll  n.ke  0  v^ars  to  flnl.h  the  double  stts  of  locks  at 
Panama,  which  v. ill  giiHtly  increafe  its  hnfety. 

Thu  u  not  a  pretty  plctuie.  ta-it  It  is  a  truthful  one  -which  l«  not 
cbscurVd  b  thi  fi.ct  thai  frantic  and  praiseworthy  '^^orts  are  now 
being  made  to  remedy  the  .hortftRe..  It  is,  '"^'^•^"r'' ^'^'■^^^.""f.n: 
BTaml  how  we  could  arrive  at  this  point  ;n  our  dcBtlny  so  w.x^fully 
^nrrenlri^d  when  we  look  at  the  warningn  of  the  past  few  years. 
In  Uirinl?  of  IdV  for  oample.  It  wa.,  clear  to  all  observers  that 
the  ' ^cVre  of  wi^  raging  ..id  terrible,  was  again  at  larr.e  in  the 
world  But  we  did  not  heed  it.  I  wonder  why  not?  U  was  surely 
^^t  rt,.e  to  a  des  re  for  ecci.omy.  We  were  lavishing  billions  on  all 
kSds  of  luxury  pro  ects  Even  In  the  case  of  our  military  appro- 
Dmtlcn  a  fargl  part  of  the  funds  went  to  caretaklng  and  house- 
kreDin^  and  other  noncomtaatant  purposes.  It  Is  astounding  to 
not^  that  ^J  speiit  a  larger  proportion  cf  Federal  funds  on  national 
S2^niS  hi  the  fiJal  year^929  than  we  have  in  any  subsequent  year. 


Seventeen  ani  seven-tenths  percent  of  our  Federal  cxpen-es  went  to 
national  defense  in  that  venr.  as  compared  with  11.2  percent  m  the 
year  1939.  Even  more  astounCing  Is  the  fact  that  in  tpite  ot  threats 
abroad,  we  spent  a  smaller  part  of  our  Federal  funat  on  national 
defense  in  15>39  than  we  did  in  1938.  I  do  not  try  to  give  the  reason 
for  this  negligence.  The  stark  fact  remains  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared today  to  avoid  the  danger  of  war  by  being  so  s.rong  that  no 
one  will  dare  to  provoke  us. 

What  has  been  our  record  since  these  first  awful  warnings  of  war 
became  so  ftlitteringly  clear  2  years  ago?  Unfortunately,  our  record 
has  been  a  wavering  and  a  contrad  ctory  one.  a  record  of  blunter,  a 
record  of  threats  which  we  could  not  enforce.  Wc  apparently  as- 
sumed that  because  we  had  more  millionaires  and  skyscrapers  and 
radios  and  sedans  than  any  other  country,  v.'e  were  therclore  a  groat 
nation  in  a  military  scn^e.  Of  course,  the  dictators  were  net  fooled. 
They  considered  us  a  puny  nation  from  a  military  standpoint  and 
Ignored  our  threats. 

It  is  a  record  which  shows  that  we  have  not  been  clear  In  cur  own 
minds.  We  first  enacted  a  law  placing  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
arms  to  all  belligerents.  Then  the  very  advocates  of  this  scheme 
repealed  It. 

It  Is  a  record  which  extended  understandable  sympathy  to  the 
Allies  at  the  same  time  that  the  extension  of  economic  advantacos 
to  Russia  proceeded  apace 

Wc  seem  to  have  had  every  kind  of  a  policy  except  a  consistent 
policy  of  preparedness  for  America  first.  Of  course,  some  will  look 
at  the  great  effort  now  bcins.  made  to  arm  .America  and  'vill  con- 
clude that  we  have  learned  our  lesson,  and  that  we  are  now  united 

on  our  goal.  .   ,       ..  ^ 

But  the  record  of  the  years  certainly  holds  no  ground  for  the 
belief  that  these  efforts  aie  more  than  appropriations  of  funds  and 
encouraging  beginnings.  Mr.  William  S  Knuds.^n.  of  the  Defense 
Commlss'on  who  is  surely  a  competent  witness  says  we  wll  not 
have  equipment  for  2.000.000  men  before  the  eiid  of  1943.  Senator 
Byrd  a  most  accurate  man.  says  that  the  Army  and  Navy  tell  him 
th-.it  s  nee  M^y  1  of  this  year  cnlv  99  planes  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Army  and  244  bv  the  Navy.  We  have  words  and  Inspection  trips 
and  publicity,  but  we  do  not  .see  any  new  guns  or  planes  or  tanks. 
Tlure  is  more  talk  abotit  the  ships  and  guns  we  are  sending  away 
than  about  those  wc  are  petting. 

Moreover,  we  are  still  In  the  grip  of  misleading  ideas. 
What  are  some  of  these  ideas? 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  should  actively  take  sidc.sln 
this  war  because  otherwise  the  United  States  will  be  alone.  The 
word  "alone"  is  uttered  with  a  horrifying  undertone,  ^et  is  it 
not  obvious  that  every  nation  is  alone,  that  we  have  been  alone 
for  most  of  our  history,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  alone  than 
It  is  to  have  one's  fate  bound  up  with  that  of  nations  less  fortu- 
nately situated? 

We  are  told  that  our  ships  and  our  guns,  if  not  actually  our  men, 
shcu'd  take  their  place  in  the  European  stiuggle,  and  this  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  will  keep  the  war  away 
from  the  United  States.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  hallucination. 
The  same  logic  which  says  that  our  ships  should  be  in  European 
waters  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  away  impels  one  to  the  further 
contention  that  it  wcu'.d  be  even  better  to  have  had  our  troops  m 
the  heart  of  Europe,  which  is  at  an  even  greater  distance  from  our 
shores  Anyone  with  military  experience  knows  that  the  question 
of  where  to  place  your  outposts  Is  a  quesiion  of  Judgment — that 
thev  can  be  placed  too  close  to  your  main  body,  and  that  they  can 
be  placed  too  far  away.  If  your  outposts  are  placed  too  far  away, 
ycu  get  into  needless  fights  which  you  often  cannot  win. 

Is  not  the  question  cf  sending  military  equipment  abroad  an 
entirely  military  question,  provided,  of  course,  that  we  all  agree 
that  our  first  duty  is  to  the  United  States?  The  decision  as  to 
where  our  outposts  should  be  placed  i.-^  a  military  decision,  and  so 
is  the  decision  as  to  what  the  chance  is  tliat  American  equipment 
will  be  used  bv  seme  hostile  power  against  Americans. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  tendency  to  create  fear  and  hysteria. 
I  knew  that  there  are  tho.se  who  say  that  only  by  frightening  people 
can  we  obtain  prepirtdne-s.  I  cannot  hold  f-uch  a  low  estimate  of 
tlie  intelligence  of  the  people.  I  think  we  can  bi  akri  without 
being  alarmed. 

Finally  wc  f-ee  a  lack  of  frankness  and  a  lack  of  candor  in  our 
official  attitude  toward  the  isfUe  of  war  and  peace.  Policies  which 
are  unlversallv  popular  are  tKd  up  with  policies  which  are  very 
debatable  In  order  to  pull  us  along.  The  law  keeping  American 
thlps  cut  of  the  war  zoi.c-  a  very  popular  mca  ure  -was  tiea  up 
with  the  repeal  of  the  a;m«  embargo,  and  you  could  not  separate 
the  two  The  acqulMtlon  of  naval  base'  a  popular  mea>ure  -was 
ccuplcd  with  the  sending  cf  part  of  our  fleet  to  ih-  war  /one 

An  example  of  this  lack  of  frankness  Is  the  >;o-called  destroyer 
trade  It  ho  happeiis  that  I  w.-.s  the  fir.n  to  Introduce  legislation. 
With  my  coU'-ague  Senator  McNary.  for  afqulslilon  of  naval  bases  In 
this  hemisphere.  I  favcicd  outright  Am'.-rlcan  ownenshlp  and  not 
a  lease  and  a  sharing  of  sovereignty-  and  consequent  sharing  of 
trouble— With  some  other  power.  We  new  have  thei^e  taaiieu  on  a 
lease  in  exchange  for  which  we  have  agreed  to  send  50  destroyers 
abroad  This  is  the  same  as  saying  th;tl  we  agreed  to  send  a  part 
of  our  Navy.     Let  us  call  things  by  their  true  names. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  .<^ome  of  the  consequences  of  this  act.  First, 
we  deplete  our  own  admittedly  inadequau-  one-ocean  Navy, 
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It  Is  said  that  we  were  not  u^ir?  these  ^hlps.     I  potnt  out  that 
we  are  not  using  the  Army  nnd  Navy.     We  hcpe  never  to  use  them 
We  have  them  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  use  them 

It  Is  said  that  those  ships  were  obsolete.  I  submit  that  they  are 
not  obsolete  for  the  training  cf  men  in  all  the  arts  of  seamanship. 
na\tgation.  gtinncry.  ar.d  pnelnecrlng.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
officers  and  men  are  beinsj  deprived  of  Important  training  becatise 
of  the  loss  of  these  destroyers,  but  there  must  be  many.  And  In 
active  battle  service  In  the  fleet  they  are  far  better  than  no  ships 
at  aU. 

A  short  while  ago.  as  a  Reserve  OfRcer.  I  served  a  tour  In  a  com- 
pany of  tnnlts  Some  of  the.sc  vehicles  were  obsolete  But  men 
coul^be  taught  driving,  repairing.  tactic!».  gunnery  and  sigr.al  com- 
nrdnlratlon  In  these  tanks  And  these  tanks  are  better  than  no 
tanks  at  all. 

Moreover,  our  400  tanks  here  are  worth  more  than  400  tanks  in 
the  Battle  of  Flanders.  In  that  battle  400  tanks  were  destroyed  in 
a  day.  They  can  be  used  over  and  over  here  to  tram  separate  sets 
of  men 

I  urce  that  our  weapons  be  kept  for  our  own  defcn.=e.  That  is  my 
personal  plea.  I  submit  further,  however,  that  if  weapons  are  to 
be  sent  abroad,  it  should  be  done  in  the  open,  after  debate,  with 
public  participation  by  consent  of  Congres.s.  If  we  really  want  to 
send  weapon.s  abroad,  let  us  do  it  wholeheartedly  and  consciously — 
not  slip  sideways  into  the  chasm 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  matter  which  should 
have  been  submitted  to  Ccngresi.  The  sending  of  destiuyers  makes 
ua  u  partner  in  the  hostilities.  W^hether  or  not  you  agree  with  this, 
sliould  not  the  people  have  a  say  in  so  vital  a  mat'er? 

It  makes  the  American  people  a  partner  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  blockade  Wlieiher  or  not  ynu  agree  with  this,  should  not  the 
people  iiave  a  say  in  so  vital  a  matter? 

I  submit  not  only  that  they  shculd  have  a  say  but  that  we  should 
know  what  more  weapons  of  curs  it  is  planned  to  send.  With 
rumors  current  that  two-thirds  of  cur  aircraft  production  is  going 
abroad,  the  time  has  c<.me  for  us  to  settle  tins  question.  Either 
we  want  to  train  American  boys  to  fly  military  planes  or  we  do 
not.     If  we  do.  the  planes  must  be  here. 

Wo  also  hear  of  a  plan  to  send  32  of  our  4-englned  bombers — the 
BO-called  flying  fortress — abroad.  We  have  46  of  these  planes  No 
one  ha.'-  ever  suggested  that  these  ships  wore  obsolete.  They  are  so 
modern  and  up  in  date  as  to  be  almost  unique  European  natlon.s. 
having  to  fight  m  congested  arcru;.  have  not  set  so  much  store  by 
the  long-range  plane  as  we  have  who  are  situated  between  two 
vast  oceans  We  must,  of  coursv  look  toward  Europe,  but  we 
must  also  lock  toward  the  Pacific  and  toward  the  Caribbean. 
These  are  areas  in  which  long-range  planes  are  of  the  utmost  value. 

I  pa.'s  over  the  fact  thut  we  do  not  allow  a  man  to  tiy  one  of 
these  planes  until  he  has  been  flying  for  4  years  If  these  ships 
were  sent  abroad,  they  would  almc.>it  inevitably  be  flown  by  inex- 
perienced crews  with  a  consequently  greater  risk  of  destruction  or 
of  falling  into  enemy  hards  Very  lew  pilots  in  Europe  have  flown 
a  four-ongined  sliip.  or  have  had  txperlonre  as  a  m-  inber  if  a  crew 
of  a  four-engined  ship  It  is  a  very  complex  Job  and  we  cannot  train 
men  In  the  operation  cf  these  ships  urless  we  have  the  ships.  We 
ought  to  have  a  thousand  of  them;  we  only  have  forty-six  It  would. 
Indeed,  be  deplorable  if  we  found  ourselves  left  with  only  fourteen. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  these  planes  cost  about  one-cjuarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  that  when  production  really  gets  under  way 
the  time  required  to  manufacture  a  flying  fortress  will  be  at  least 
1  year 

Moreover,  the  papers  are  full  of  stories  that  another  deal  Is  con- 
templated whereby  our  Navy  is  to  be  given  the  use  of  foreign  naval 
basrs  in  th?  extreme  Far  East.  Singapore  In  Malaya  and  a  port  In 
Borneo  are  mentioned  Every  hlgh-schocl  student  kncws  that  a 
bR!>e  In  the  American  hemisphere  is  one  thing  and  a  base  on  the 
opfX)sitc  side  of  the  glot)e  Is  another.  This  would  be  a  grievous, 
dangerous  step  toward  trouble 

When  matters  of  this  kind,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  major 
congressional  issue  in  ordinary  times,  are  settled  secretly  by  the 
Executive.  It  is  small  wonder  that  American  citizens  ask  themselves. 
"If  the  Executive  can  do  these  things  wi'hcut  action  by  Congress. 
can  he  not  also  declare  war  without  Congress?" 

In  conclusion  I  say:  America  faces  certain  dangers.  America 
faces  the  danger  of  entering  this  terrible  war  becau-e  we  are  so  weak 
that  seme  nation  will  provoke  us.  The  remedy  for  this  is  prepared- 
ness. America  faces  the  danger  of  entering  the  war  because  we 
provcke  some  other  nation.  The  remedy  for  this  Is  national  self- 
control  and  a  leadership  which  thinks  first  of  America  always. 
America  faces  the  third  danger  that  if  we  should  enter  a  war  that 
we  shcu'id  not  be  successful,  and  then  everything  we  prize  would 
be  destroyed.  Mv  fellow  citizens,  woefully  unprepared  America  is  in 
peril  cf  entering  this  war— a  war  which  would  destroy  this  Republic 
as  we  have  always  known  It.  The  dreadful  drift  is  on.  moving 
steadily  and  stealthily  like  a  thick,  dank  mist  across  our  conscious- 
ness By  preparing  America,  by  being  single  minded  in  our  alle- 
giance to  America,  we  can  step  this  fatalistic  assumption  that  we 
are  sure  to  get  In.  We  need  not  get  In.  We  must  net  get  in.  Let 
us  stop  tnls  drift  toward  war. 


Abuses  on  the  Part  of  Certain  Public  Utility 

Companies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdau.  Scptemher  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember IS),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  HOMER  T    BONE.  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  BoneI  to 
friends  in  his  ov.n  State  and  elsewhere  dealing  with  abuses 
en  the  part  of  certain  public-utility  companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  v.as  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LmXR    NO     e    ON    INTriATIVE    139 

UNtTED  States  Senate. 

Dear  Friend:  Prison  cells  will  house  three  oIScihIs  of  the  Union 
Electric  Co  of  Mi^-soviri  because  they  spent  $525,000  to  control  clec- 
iion.s  and  to  corrupt  public  officials,  and  then  lied  about  it  on  the 
witness  stand. 

■S;nce  the  •  •  •  whisky  ring  fraud  cases  •  •  •  there 
has  never  been  anything  that  I  know  of  In  this  court  •  •  •  that 
revealed  the  shocking,  sordid  details  of  oCRcial  corruption  •  •  • 
shown  in  this  case."  commented  United  States  Judge  Moore. 

Such  an  experience  may  well  serve  as  warning  to  power-company 
ofScers  in  other  States,  including  our  own. 

Tactics  of  the  companies  in  their  attempt  to  put  over  initiative  139 
by  using  fake  committees  and  by  lies  and  deceit,  are  reminiscent  of 
power-comprny  fakes  and  frauds  uncovered  m  our  State  in  previovis 
years  by  Government  agents  United  States  investigators  again  are 
quietly  at  work  m  W.ishington  State  to  uncover  power-trust  abuses. 

Cleverly,  the  companies  have  concealed  the  poison  in  No  139  by 
drafting  it  to  appear  a  simple  measure  to  enable  people  to  vote  on 
bond  issues.  However.  New  York's  Journal  of  Commerce  reveitls 
the  purpose  of  No  139  as  utility  men  see  it.  This  linanclal  paper 
says  in  an  article  August  28: 

"Th?  proposed  law  lessens  the  ban^ainins  position  of  the  districts, 
and  besides  makes  It  extremely  unlikely  that  a  huge  revenue  bond 
issue  would  be  approved  in  a  publl'  referendum  •  •  *.  Con.se- 
qjcntly  utility  observers  arc  keenly  interested  In  the  decision  of 
tne  Washlnt'ton  voters  this  fall  Inasmuch  as  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  another  strcne  indication-  the  third  this  year ol  a 

swing  away  from  publlr-ownership  sentiment." 

In  otlier  words,  initiative  139  was  deliberately  designed  to  kill 
public  ownership  of  electric  utilities  It  is  directed  against  P.  U  D.'s 
now.  but  later  would  be  amended  to  cripple  cltv  svstems  al-so. 

Tell  power  companies  by  your  vote  against  this  deceptive  bill  that 
you  object  to  fakes  and  frauds,  and  that  you  want  lower  rates. 
Customers  of  private  companies  In  our  State  paid  $12  543  000  more 
for  electricity  in  1938  than  they  would  have  puid  at  Tacoma  rates. 
Lets  get  ratet.  down  to  the  real  cost  of  generating  and  distributing 
current  We  want  more  rate  cuts  such  as  have  betn  forced  from 
our  private  companies,  amounting  to  $12,000,000  in  the  last  5  years 

Private  power  companies  say  they  are  supercfflcient  If  so  the 
Wall  Street  holding  companies  that  run  our  plants  ought  at  least  to 
match  Tacoma  s  low  rates  I  hop^  they  can  and  will  match  them 
But  thus  far.  even  with  recent  loudly  proclaimed  rate  cuts,  they 
don't  come  withm  cannon  range  of  Tacoma  or  Bonneville  rates 

•But."  say   the  companies — and   how  often   you  ve   heard   this 

"we  pay  taxes  and  Tacuma  light  system  does  not.  '  That  plaintive 
wall  IS  Just  more  power  company  bunk.  The  fact  Is  Tacoma  light 
system  pays  about  the  same  percentage  of  Its  gross  revenue  In 
taxes,  free  .'service,  and  cash  contributions,  as  do  private  power 
companies  in  our  State 

Jtxst  how  much  tribute  the  public  pays  for  the  dubious  privilege 
of  buying  electricity  from  a  private  company  lnst«ad  of  from  a 
public  plant  is  illu.<trated  in  a  "tale  of  two  cities,  '  Alder  and  Elbe 
in  Pierce  County.  These  towns  are  6  miles  apart  Alder  residents 
buy  public  "Juice  '  Elbe  residents  buy  private  "Juice  "  •  •  • 
Anc'i  E'.bo  people  pay  twice  as  much  as  those  at  Alder  for  the  same 
amount   of   electricity. 

Recent  experience  in  public-utility  districts  proves  they  can  and 
will  reduce  rates  On  May  27.  the  Aberdeen  World  announced  that 
Grays  Harbor  P  U.  D  had  ordered  rates  cut  $150  000  a  year  begin- 
nlng   July    1.    Residential   rates   were   cut   22   percent,    industrial 
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rates  11  percent,  city  and  .echcKil  rates  25  percent.  On  May  24, 
Skamania  C- unity  Pioneer  unnounced  a  sla'-li  in  power  rates  lor 
that  county  as  the  result  of  P  U  D  action.  Pacific  County  P.  U.  D. 
reduced  electric  rates  21  to  44  percent  October  1. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when  Governor  of  New 
York,  urged  that  water-power  rights  be  "preserved  and  held  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  surrendered  to 
private   Interests  ' 

Safeguard  your  rights  nnd  your  pocketbooks  as  Mr.  Hughes 
urges.  Vote  "No  '  on  No.  139  and  if  you  have  time,  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Homer  T    Bone 

TlUs  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recorp,  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  and  is  a  part  thereof. 


Division  in  the  Moment  of  DanRer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   - 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  precedent-shattering  effort  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  win  a  third  consecutive  term,  one  thing  is  certain. 
His  candidacy  is  dividing  this  Nation  as  it  has  rarely  been 
divided  before.  Bitterness  bordering  on  hatred,  already  en- 
couraged by  8  years  of  class  conflict  under  New  E>eal  auspices, 
has  reached  its  climax  in  the  campaign  now  under  way. 

Thus  is  the  moment  when  the  New  Deal  is  shouting  from  the 
housetops  that  America  is  in  danger.  This  is  the  moment 
when  the  New  Deal  demands  complete  unity  of  action  and 
unanimity  of  purpose.  Yet.  in  spite  of  the  talk,  this  same 
New  Deal  leadership  is  prompting  the  most  vicious  disunion 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  is  all  the  more  vicious  because 
it  is  so  unnecessary. 

We  agree  that  our  Nation  must  rearm  for  defense  pur- 
poses. We  apreo  that  to  achieve  this  rearmament,  our 
people  must  be  a  house  united.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  by  hus  ovcrambitious  personal  aspirations  has  given 
us  instead  a  house  divided. 

How  can  we  reconcile  these  contradictions?  On  the  one 
side  stand  the  new  dealers,  disrupting  the  Nation  over  an 
issue  which  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  creep  into 
our  midst.  On  the  other  side  they  stand  prcclaiming  their 
desire  for  the  perfect  harmony  which  they  have  themselves 
destroyed.  It  is  one  more  proof  that  our  national  admin- 
istration constantly  conceals  from  its  left  liand  what  its 
right  hand  doeth. 

To  achieve  their  purposes,  the  New  Deal  party  is  willing 
to  create  mass  hysteria,  to  stimulate  class  hatred,  to  use 
the  political  machines  which  they  have  pubhcly  denounced 
as  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  New  Df^al  philosophy,  a 
philosophy  which  regards  the  end  as  justifying  every  passi- 
ble means.  Confident  that  the  Great  Man  knows  best 
what  is  good  for  the  American  people,  the  New  Deal  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  any  and  every  American  tradition  which  gets 

in  its  way. 

The  third-term  tradition  is  dismissed.  Tlie  traditional 
division  of  powers  among  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government  is  brushed  aside.  The  doctrine 
that  our  people  have  the  right,  freely  and  openly,  to  choose 
their  own  Representatives  in  Congress  is  attackt-d  through 

a  purge  technique.  ,    ,    .      .^  ^ 

Each  of  the.se  assaults  upon  American  life  is  justified  care- 
fully The  European  dictators,  too.  justified  their  assaults 
upon  human  liberty.  They  too  explained  every  encroach- 
ment upon  human  rights  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction. 


They  found  these  things  necessary.     Emergency  conditions, 
critical  times,  self-defense,  these  were  their  excuses. 

We  remain  unconvinced.  The  New  Deal  has  adopted  ways 
of  doing  things  totally  alien  to  the  American  system.  The 
people  of  this  country  must  rouse  themselves  from  their 
slumber  to  rout  the  forces  leading  us  off  the  path  of  human 
liberty. 

Our  Country  Is  Not  a  One-Man  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  PHILIP  PITT  CAMPBELL 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
Philip  Pitt  Campbell  delivered  at  Washington.  Pa.,  on  Sep- 
temljer  18.  1940: 

Americans:   I  speak  to  you  as  patriots— not  as  partisans. 

Our  country  never  was  and  is  not  now  a  one-man  country.  Our 
Government  was  created  a  republic  with  three  Independent 
branches  It  is  now  a  bureaucracy  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive. 

I  paraphrase  from  an  immortal  speech. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  political  contest  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  shall  restore  the  Republic,  and  return  the  Con- 
stitution with  its  guaranties  of  a  government  by  an  Independent 
Congrtss.  an  independent  Executive,  and  an  independent  Supreme 
Court  guaranteeing  pensonal  security  to  every  citizen,  hieh  and 
low  rich  and  poor,  the  right  to  each,  in  his  own  way.  without  a 
bureaucratic  boss,  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  Tlie  freedom  and 
future  welfare  of  130.000.000  people  and  their  descendants,  for 
generations,  are  dependent  upon  the  decision  reached  in  this  ixjlltl- 
cal  contest 

The  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  was  a  deliberative 
convention  It  had  no  bosses.  The  convention  responded  to  the 
wLshes  of  the  people,  and  nominated  Wendell  Willkle  for  President. 

The  New  Deal  party,  the  holding  party  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
held  Its  one-man  convention  in  Chicago  The  will  of  Its  boss  was 
obeyed  His  henchmen.  Hague.  Kelly,  Na.sh.  and  Hopkins.  aU  of 
odious  stench,  carried  out  the  details  that  were  carefully  prepared 
In  advance— far  in  advance. 

Many  eligible  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  nomination 
at  what  they  thought,  was  their  party's  convention  In  Chicago  last 
July.  Every  man,  as  his  name  was  suggested,  was  turned  down 
by  the  boss. 

Garner,  of  long  public  service  and  great  ability,  was  turned 
down  by  the  t>oss  Hull,  another  Democrat  of  long  and  conspicu- 
ous public  service.  In  exery  way  eligible  for  the  nomination,  was 
turned  down  by  the  boss.  McNutt.  a  man  of  splendid  ability  and 
conspicuous  qualifications,  was  turned  down  by  the  boss.  Farley, 
who  had  hewn  the  wood  and  drawn  the  water  for  the  Democratic 
Party  through  national  campaigns  and.  In  every  way,  qualified  for 
the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency,  was  turned  down 
by  the  boss. 

You  will  recall  this  was  all  done  before  the  convention  met.  No 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
Deal  party,  for  a  reason  of  his  own,  met  the  approval  of  the  boss. 
No  man  mentioned  was  fit,  either  for  the  nomination  or  for  the 
Presidency,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  boss. 

That  left  the  New  Deal  boss  In  the  hands  of  his  henchmen  and 
obedient  Cabinet  officers,  who  had  been  crossing  the  country,  fret- 
ting the  air  with  appeals  for  the  necessity  of  shattering  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  century  and  a  half  by  nominating  the  boss— Roosevelt 
for  President  for  a  third  term.     The  boss  was  nominated 

Tliat  formality  havinR  been  carried  out,  the  boss  nominated  his 
running  mate  over  the  groans  of  a  paralyzed  majority  of  the 
convention. 

Wil'.kie  and  McNart  were  nominated  by  a  free  convention.  Roose- 
velt and  Wallace  were  nxjminated  by  a  convention  bossed  by  one 
man  to  the  same  effect  as  Stalin  or  Mussolini  or  Hitler  boss  con- 
ventions and  elections  In  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  campaign,  to  make  a  choice  between  candidates  so  nonU- 
nated  has  Just  started. 
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The  nomination  of  WlUkle  and  McNart  has  been  accepted  by  the 
people  and  press  of  the  country  with  much  enthusiasm.  A  woman 
In  Virginia,  with  a  delightfully  mellow  southern  accent,  who^e 
ancestors  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ever  since  the  party 
■was  organized  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  said :  "I  certainly  believe  that 
Mr    Wilikiee  nomination  was  in  answer  to  prayer  " 

Many  EK>morratic  newspapers  of  long  standing  and  great  In- 
fluence, among  them  one  that  has  supported,  with  regularity,  every 
Denuxrratic  cai.didate  for  President  cf  the  United  States  for  the 
la.«t  100  years,  have  announced  tiielr  determinution  to  support 
Wlllltie  and  McNary  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Each  of  these  Dcm  .cratic  newspapers  has  given  its  reasons  fcr 
sTipportlng  Willkie.  the  Republican  nominee,  as  against  Roosevelt, 
the  nominee  of  the  new  dealers  in  the  Chicago  convention  for  a 
third  term. 

Seme  of  the  reasons  given  by  these  newspapers  for  supporting 
Willkie    are: 

The  defaults,  deceptions,  maladministrations,  frauds,  waste  of 
revenues  and  borrowed  money,  the  Increase  in  the  national  debt, 
the  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  the  traditions  of  150  years. 
breaking  the  promises  made  in  the  platform  of  1932  by  the  New 
Deal   President 

Theve  E>emocratic  newspapers  charge  that  the  New  Deal  was 
guilty  of  trying  one  foolish  experiment  after  another  at  the  expense 
of  industry  and  agriculture 

Th-y  charge  the  losing  of  the  cotton  market  that  had  been  avail- 
able to  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  days 
down  to  the  date  that  the  New  Deal  was  inaugurated 

They  charge  the  bartering  away  of  the  foreign  markets  for  the 
grain  and  meat  products  of  the  American  farmer 

They  refer  to  the  hostility  that  Roosevelt  has  shown  for  business 
and  businessmen  during  the  T'^  years  he  has  been  President. 

All  the  charges  made  by  these  Democratic  papers  are  known  to  be 
true  They  are  of  the  gravest  character.  They  impose  a  solemn 
duty  on  all  the  pec  pie  to  look  through  the  smoke  screen  that  has 
been  artfully  thrown  to  conceal  them. 

The  New  Deal  has  substituted  public  relief  for  private  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  individual  subsistence.  This  policy  of  the  New 
Deal  IS  destroying  the  self-reliance  of  the  individual.  It  is  deaden- 
ing individual  ambition  and  blightmg  the  spirit  of  individual  hope. 
This  is  one  of  the  sure  ways  to  pave  the  road  to  a  one-man  gov- 
ernment. 

The  New  Deal  has  spent  and  wasted  much  cf  the  savings  of  the 
past  and  has  mortgaged  the  earnings  of  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  future.  This  is  another  way  to  pave  tne  road  to 
dictatorship. 

Roosevelt  and  his  henchmen  continue  to  fan  the  flames  of  class 
hatred  among  the  citiztn.ship  cf  the  United  States.  This  Is  another 
way  to  prepare  the  road  to  dictatorship. 

The  New  Deal  is  pampering  failure  and  penalizing  success.  This 
also  prepares  the  way  to  a  benevolent  dictatorship. 

The  New  Deal  has  already  rated  our  country  as  a  one-man  country, 
and  is  offering  that  one  man  as  its  candidate,  for  a  third  term,  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  absolute  dictatorship. 

If  Rco.';evilt  can  nominate  himself  for  a  third  term,  he  will  have 
a  weaker  America  to  oppose  him  for  a  fourth  and  tlfth  and  sixth 
term  Then  he  can  say  to  weaklings  the  New  Deal  has  made  of 
strong  American  citizens,  "Why  all  this  silly  trouble  about  elections  ? 
I  now  proclaim  a  Roosevelt  dynasty."    Jinunie  or  Elliott  heirs 

Our  people,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been  taught  the  value  of  a 
dollar  From  their  ycuth  up  they  have  been  taught  to  etirn  or  pro- 
duce something  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  our  country,  rich  and  poor,  have  had  the  aspiration  to 
do  something  for  themselves.  They  know  the  conditlcns  cf  Ameri- 
can life.  They  know  that  debts  must  be  paid;  they  know  that 
Interest  reduces  the  amount  available  to  the  family  for  other 
expenses. 

A  reckless  spendthrift  Is  a  rare  exception  In  our  country.  Only  a 
few  have  hid  the  habits  of  a  spendthrift  In  youth  and  young 
manhood  or  have  lived  on  an  Income  from  a  spendthrift's  trust 
Men  so  pampered  do  not  know  either  the  habits  or  the  aspirations 
or  hopes  or  fears  cf  the  avenge  citizen  of  the  United  States  The 
cases  are  rare  where  a  man  has  a  maternal  table  spread  before  him 
all  thi-  rtnys  of  hl.^  life 

The  people  of  ctir  country  have  always  wanted  the  right  to  earn 
their  own  way  They  do  not  want  our  industrial  deprrnwion  made 
permanent  and  approprlatlonii  made  annufllly  for  their  relief 

Wrndfll  Willkie,  the  nomiwf  at  th**  PhilndHphla  contention  for 
pTr«idrnt  kfKJWs  th(»  wny  th»  mrern$ir  Amrrtcan  mnkm  a  living  M« 
h»i<«  hnd  to  e»«rn  r\*-rf  rtollnr  b«  h««  ■p«'nt  (jt  marat  M^  eamrd  th»» 
price  rrf  hi*  </iirr  mucntltnt 

tir  jtrrfrrf/^/t  himflfJf  In  fh*  Uw  Hr  BC/jwirrd  «  kmrwi/^c^  rf 
t'  lu.ii"  -t,  <)  1/u  ir**"-'  mi»ii4t{rm*ftf  11"  •»u/li#t)  Hu4  me  1' f «"1  fii 
Ih'  ('  I  '  '  i!  h  ••'.I'tf  »tvi  M»|>^»^rxw»  of  munkiiui  H*  'M4  all  thJ«  i,n 
h  •-  "-*n  iniUuU^f  ntui  •♦  ht«  '-'*»  «»p»»i«' 

tt"  ft.;*4U  •«  'K«»t«fi/lir,«  *«t«^«'«a  In  hi»  nfitiif^mtm  tut  •  \mwft, 
M)«  »l/»l»ty  If.  MHitt*-**  r»i«f>«if"ffv'f<«  WK*  hu4\  th»t  m  tymfi  nf  i%\fme» 
tnn.  0m%1r'mUMi  with  •  fiy*'  Himntii  i^iMtrrn  m  hutun'mm  tnMtt^Kti* 
mUttt,  ttH^trtfii  Htm  Ui  »  I A  ■  't'  u.'n  {/f'/#^Utfr  f</r  Ut»m     Wtltki^r 


I  iir«-  h«  '  «    ' 


*.'h  «'.'<y  pf  »,"f»  ' s  ''   1. 1»  '    f.- 

.t<»^    Ul    di*l^<t    IIm-    l-^'*    tiM.C     «>i.i4    ,u 


the  problem.  He  kncws  the  truth  when  he  sees  It  In  dealing  with 
the  public  he  ha.?  tcid  the  truth.  He  has  not  Indulged  in  deception 
or  demagogy.  He  has  dealt  with  the  law  as  a  science  that  prutects 
the  rights  and  redresses  the  wror.g.-j  of  perscns. 

He  knows  our  domestic  and  foreign  problems.  He  will  deal  with 
both  as  he  has  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  business  enterprises  of 
his  clients  and  employers.  He  has  shown  his  ability  and  honesty  in 
the  conduct  of  everything  he  has  undertaken  in  the  past.  Willkie 
has  mastered  all  his  problems 

He  has  enlightened  the  minds,  awakened  the  consciences,  and 
refreshed  the  :-;oul.';  cf  the  American  people  by  the  courage  and  clarity 
of  his  statements  with  respect  to  current  questions,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  are  of  great  moment  tc  the  people  cf  the  country. 

When  he  had  an  offer  of  support  from  a  man  who  is  reputed  to 
have  great  influence  over  a  minority  group.  Willkie  said.  "I  do  not 
want  his  support.  I  am  not  Interested  In  the  support  of  any  man 
who  is  associated  with  or  entertains  the  bcUefs  ttiat  I  understand 
this  man  entertains." 

V.'illkie  has  the  kind  of  cerebral  and  abdominal  equipment  thnt 
will  be  required  in  the  ne.xt  President  of  the  United  St.Ttes  He  will 
be  confronted  with  problems  that  require  both  ability  and  courage 
of  conviction. 

No  doubt,  you  have  cither  heard  or  read  the  political  speech  of 
Candidate  Roosevelt  to  the  Teamsters'  Union  in  Washington.  If 
you  have,  you  will  recall  that  he  related  the  Action,  for  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time,  that  on  March  4.  1933.  the  New 
Deal  led  the  forgotten  man  Into  the  more  abundant  life  He  en- 
deavored to  leave  the  impression  with  the  teamsters  that  all  thtit 
has  been  done  to  advance  the  welfare  of  those  who  earn  their  living 
by  their  own  efforts  in  the  United  States  has  been  done  since  the 
4th  of  March.  1933 

Candidate  Roosevelt  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done 
for  every  branch  of  American  labor  by  Intelligent  and  aggressive 
labor  leaders;  Martin  Irons.  Terrence  V.  Powderly.  Sam  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell.  William  Green,  J.  L.  Lewis,  and  many  others,  who.  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  have  successfully  represented  the  aspira- 
tions of  every  branch  of  latxDr  In  America.  These  great  labor  leaders 
Old  not  full  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  cau.se  of  those  for  whom 
they  spoke.  They  had  the  cooperation,  in  ail  their  efforts,  of  execu- 
tives and  legislators  in  the  States  and  in  Washington  through  all 
those  years  Volumes  of  laws  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
before  March  4.  1933.  Candidate  Roosevelt  mu-st  know  this,  but 
assumed  he  could  deceive  the  teamsters. 

He  omitted  to  tell,  however,  that  since  March  4,  1933,  American 
labor  has  suffered  the  disasters  of  more  strikes  than  in  any  other 
like  period  In  the  history  of  the  country,  from  which  laborers  have 
suffered  along  with  their  employers 

He  did  not  tell  of  the  many  different  varieties  of  New  Deal  crises 
and  emergencies  that  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
since  March  4.  1933  He  did  not  tell  of  his  annual  demands  for 
Increased  appropriations  fcr  relief  for  every  year  since  March  4. 
1933.  He  merely  admitted  that  after  l--^  years  of  the  Nt-w  Deal, 
millions  are  still  out  of  employment  He  did  not  answer  the  Indict- 
ment of  the  Rcosevelt  administration  that  John  L  Lewis  made 
before  the  mine  worker.^.  January  24    1940     I  quote  the  indictment: 

••As  the  current  year  opens,  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  default  to 
the  American  people  After  7  years  of  power,  it  finds  itself  witliout 
solution  for  the  major  questions  of  unemployment,  low  national 
Income,  mounting  internal  debt.  Increasing  direct  and  consumer 
taxation,  and  restricted  foreign  markets.  There  still  exists  the 
same  national  unhappmess  that  it  faced  7  years  ago  Labor  and 
the  people  are  losinj^  confidence  They  fear  fcr  the  future,  and 
rightly  ?o  '•    John  L   Lewis  speaking 

The  issue  In  the  campaign  of  1932  was  10.000  000  unemployed. 
Ten  millions  are  out  of  work  in  the  campaij^n  of  1940. 

Rooeevelt  did  not  tell  the  Teamsters'  Union  and  the  radio  audience 
that  was  listening  to  his  political  speech  that  he  had  asked  ai;d  that 
Congress  made  the  rehef  appropriation  for  the  current  year  avail- 
able for  spending  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  November  1940  It  makes 
a  sizable  campaign  fund. 

He  did  not  tell  the  millions  that  are  idle  and  those  that  have 
work  that  he  has  saddletl  their  children,  for  generations  that  are  not 
yet  bom.  with  a  burden  of  debt  they  will  be  groaning  under  when 
they  are  reading  the  miserable  history  that  la  recorded  of  the  New 
Deal  period. 

Roocevelt  speaks  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal  as  Stalin  speaks 
of  thi  beginning  of  bol^hevlsm.  as  Mussolini  sprakii  of  the  beginning 
of  fax:txm.  a.*  Hitler  sneaks  of  the  beAinnliig  .f  nazl-tsm  All  of 
thrm  mak'-  the  tUf#  of  their  awimptlon  of  dictatorial  p'/wer  thff 
date  tb«-y  think  «hould  be  the  year  1 

The  fftct  that  the  b«>wi  of  the  W^w  Deal  etreiMrs  wo  mttch  the 
dale  cf  bl%  lr>au«iir«'i.,fi  m»k^«  It  tbf  fm/fir  imj"  r'ant  Un  the  re«t 
fit  ihf  AmTlrin  p"p>  'n  rrmW  .fuly  4  177fl  an/1  fSt^ftrtt^r  17,  17«»7, 
th*   rta***  Mpmi    »ri)/h    th*   Am*tl/->n    p#w/pl«  (\*t\mtr4\    ih*'\r   Inde- 

^^  Ut\*'1<' -    '<'.'!     tl<  '  •      1     r     ».•     Vr     {'.f,-,.tt,      „TUi    f/lt    «rMCh    t»»*I    C*Hf 

•<|f.ti'k/n  ttt  lit*  L'loK';  i^\.t%um  ■mu-.  it4P.pu4i 

It   wan  trtt  Uy*t*  <;^'<      '»,*•    •>>*  ^/'^^'/e*    advafvui  tm  th*  wmiU 

ik^Um  *\%*t  m#f.  •»,/!  m>irnru  n^mtrnft  ptrrifrt,*t  rtrnttt/i.tfr^lHy  (<  r  «•<»// 
oteilC«tk/fi  I/.  I»«*  trwy  UfM  Uim\,,r%ium  mrt/i  tujim  tnjtn  lt.«  tl>t-*f ' 
fcf.t .'  •  /  f  •)  <-  t  ■  ■  >  ,■  .■ .  A  t: .'  ./■  t.  iM<  ttt  f  ti.y.~'t-t  •  1 4  •h'-.f  <">•  A» 
fit'    .'     't^   y  *«-te  t».vt  »,  .-'^    "1  •/•/  ;•       71^  y  e  .|-J^  r  ♦• 'I  •        '.         :    .- 

u^i.  ,  iia.y  aux  M4  Mk  lu*.  Uyfiihu^ui  uj  «w^^yii  lu.  >>.     ;<.•/ 
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grew  strong  by  the  assumption  of  personal  responsibilities  to  them- 
selves, to  their  families,  to  their  country,  and  to  God. 

They  developed  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  entered  new  fron- 
tiers that  were  not  on  the  map  They  created  new  opportvinities 
and  started  new  industries  TTiey  made  the  impossible  possible, 
they  m.ade  the  impracticable  practicable.  They  made  dreams  come 
true.  They  initiated  conversation  between  their  homes  and  their 
places  cf  business  They  made  their  voices  heard  across  continents 
and  over  the  .seas  They  made  is  possible  for  song  and  speech, 
originating  in  centers  of  art  and  learning,  to  be  heard  in  the  remot- 
est places  of  the  earth 

They  created  luxuries  that  became  necessities.  They  made  In- 
struments that  relieved  labor  of  its  drudgery.  They  struck  the 
word  "toil  "  from  the  American  editions  of  the  dictionaries  They 
.shortened  the  hours  of  labor.  They  lengthened  the  span  of  human 
life  Thev  made  living  better  and  more  comfortable  They  made 
and  wore  better  clothing  They  provided  and  ate  better  food. 
They  built  and  lived  in  better  houses.  They  revolutionized  local 
and' long-distance  transportation.  They  made  new  and  profitable 
employment  for  millions  of  men  and  women  and  provided  profita- 
ble investment  for  billions  of  capital.  They  created  the  billions 
cf  new  wealth  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  wantonly  squandering. 
These  achievements  were  carried  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration Tliey  Included  every  phase  of  American  life — the  farmers 
and  the  laborers  in  every  branch  cf  Industry  They  increased  the 
products  of  labor  The  hope  of  personal  reward  for  personal  effort, 
under  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  inspired  the  ambition 
of  millions  who  participated  in  raising  the  scale  of  wages  and 
the  standards  of  life  to  the  high  plane  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, lead  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  mav  seem  strange  to  you.  but  all  this  was  before  the  4th  of 
March  i933.  the  date  on  which  Candidate  Roosevelt,  the  head 
and  tx)ss  of  the  New  Deal,  threw  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932.  into  the 
trash  can 

Since  March  4,  1933.  new  enterprise,  new  Investments,  new  In- 
ventions, new  employment,  new  opportunities  for  labor  have  been 
waiting  for  the  end  "of  the  New  Deal.  The  betrayal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv  by  the  flagrant  violations  of  pledges  .solemnly  made 
in  its  platform  of  193'2.  and  adopted  100  percent  by  Roosevelt 
when  he  flew  to  Chicago  and  accepted  the  nomination,  and  the 
contempt  of  Roosevelt  and  other  New  Dealers  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  astounded  the  country  that  the 
people  have  feared  to  undertake  anything  new  In  which  capital 
ccu'.d  employ  labor  So  10.000.000  are  out  of  employment  during 
the  campaign  of  1940 

The  great  problem  thi.t  confronts  the  American  people  In  this 
campa-gn  is  the  problem  of  restoring  the  rl-^hts  and  opportunities 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  passing  these  rights  and  opportunities  on  to 
posterity. 

We  m'ust.  In  this  campaign,  restore  the  Republic,  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  all  it£  guaranties.  We  must  pass  the  Republic  on 
to  future  generations  scarred,  to  t>e  sure,  by  the  alien  political 
and  economic  philosophies  that  were  foisted  upon  it  by  the  New 
Deal,  together  with  the  burden  of  debt  that  the  New  Deal  laid 
upon  it.     It  IS  the  last  hope  of  those  who  love  liberty. 

Under  Wendell  WiUkies  leadership,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  will  be  taken  out  of  a  New  Deal  receivership 
and  the  people  will  again  take  up  active  life  as  a  free  people. 
They  will  create  new  opportunities.  Labor  and  capital  are  beck- 
oning from  over  the  horizon  beyond  the  November  election.  They 
are  ready  to  go     they  are  waiting  for  the  green  light. 

New  frontiers  are  awaiting  in  the  creative  arts  and  sciences,  in 
architecture,  in  building.  In  chemistry,  in  the  creation  of  new 
products,  in  the  distribution  of  all  products  from  points  of  pro- 
duction to  places  of  consumption.  The  country  is  anxiously  await- 
ing the  solution  of  the  problem  of  profitable  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  producU  of  agriculture  and  industry,  so  that  no 
one.  anywhere,  need  fall  to  secure  an  abundance  of  the  necessltlea 
and  comforts  of  life. 

Opportunities  to  serve  mankind  are  boundless  in  all  these  fields, 
and  merely  await  the  removal  of  the  dead  hand  of  the  New  Deal 
that  had  been  holding  back  private  enterprise  for  more  than  7 
years  On  November  5.  let  un  hope  that  Willkie  will  loose  that 
hold  on  labor  and  capital  thnt  !.<(  deadening  private  enterprise. 

1  repent,  thl<i  has  not  been  and  \n  not  now  a  one-m;in  country. 
The  wrlfare  of  one  hundred  end  thirty  millions  of  Amr  riran  people 
rrnuire  that  It  shall  no  long'r  tolerate  a  on* -man  govrnment 

!x  f  If  not  tW  ■•id  rrf  iiw  that  we  hnv*-  b*- n  beguiled  by  empty 
pffml**^  el'.qtJ-ntly  cr^xn.eU  to  us  thfugh  the  dir,  <,i  b»tt^r  wayn 
of  1if»'  tbM»)  fl."  fHihff*  ordained  and  »>:tabl»»lM"d  t(n  lh*'m»elir«'# 
khd  tr.nr  (Kft'erlfjf  ..«,.. 

We  h;i  ve  n  d'-M.  f/i  Mjf  »r>/«-«f/»f«  We  mu*i  pny  n  w»  rifiifp  » 
duty  u,  i,.muiiii  W»  n.uoi  tfrittrm  It  W*  mn-i  m^fi.  b  /in  iMSU 
%MUifU*  >u  Hn^»m\>'^  h.  t>»*  U«t  day  tit  a  rMtn\f%\%n  V»  a  tfmUftm' 
iKftt  1/1  ".'    >";"<b|ur  at>d  Iff  tiM    Km^rUun  ^^y  "i  U1' 

thtt  t,t.'i  •'!»  ra*«  «H«'lf  tfaetire  i.f>/i  tM  b»^«  ♦< />"!  >4  *^^y 
gtt^t^u'Uft,  t'ff  nunm  tb*n  a  ein,ntn  <»tui  a  h*lf  inr  itm  l»»»*rtM« 
and  t.\nfit^iit>\H0»  ttwy  it^uMutUfa  t/>  oa 

M;;i"  (  ^  of  liflfflf  llttU  ot^K  and  etf*m*\*'t*  tnWWnm  JH  unborn 
Kf/f)  ;.i  t'  in  t/;  b«H^*«h  u,  Ut^rm  ttut  Uberlu*  aiid  upportux*UM* 
out  unctMUJt*  Ijt  HiitritltU'C  Uj  u*. 


We  must  not  default  In  the  debt  to  our  ancestors  and  we  shall 
not  fail  In  our  duty  to  our  posterity. 

"Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  I  sing. 
Long   may  our    land   be  bright 
With   freedom's   holy    light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might 
Great  God  our  King  " 
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or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  E.  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Sullivan  entitled  "What  Washington  Would  Say 
Today": 

WHAT    WASHINGTON    WOtTLD    SAT    TODAY 

(By    George    E.    Sullivan,    member    of    the    bar    of    the    District   of 

Columbia) 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  if  George  Washington — the  Father 
Of  his  Country,  and  the  wisest  and  truest  friend  of  mankind  to 
come  upon  this  earth  since  the  Divine  Saviour— were  able  to  speak 
to  us  today,  he  would  say  substantially  as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a 
citizen  to  administer  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
being  not  far  distant,  and  the  office  being  coveted  by  one  seeking  a 
third  term  in  violation  of  American  tradition,  and  who  deems  him- 
self so  indi.«pensable  that  he  actually  assumes  an  attitude  of  gen- 
erous seif-sacrlflce  in  being  a  candidate,  the  counsels  of  one  who 
has  been  respected  as  the  Father  of  the  Republic  may  not  be 
unwelcome  at  this  time. 

1  Clinton  Roosevelt:  A  century  ago,  in  1B41,  a  much  earlier 
Roosevelt — Clinton  Roosevelt — sought  to  Impose  upon  the  American 
people  the  old  deception  of  collectivism,  as  a  substitute  for  this 
Republic.  His  book,  the  Science  of  Government,  published  In  1841, 
embodying  his  deceptive  propaganda,  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
(JK  216  R.  78,  Rare  Book  section).  Although  loaded  with  profes- 
sions of  purpose  to  promote  "the  general  good,  "  the  book  boldly 
advocates  regimenting  workers  generally  (both  factory  and  farm) 
like  "soldiers  in  an  army  "  Your  forefathers  were  too  wise  to 
surrender  constitutional  American  liberty  at  the  behest  of  this 
earlier  Roosevelt,  whose  work  antedated  Karl  Marx's  by  7  yearn. 
They  were  unwilling  to  give  away  their  birthright  for  either  a  mesa 
of  pottage  or  collectivistic  slavery  of  any  brand.  They  knew  the 
collectivistlc  idea  had  received  thorough  trials  in  the  early  IBOO's 
In  the  Virginia  colony  and  in  the  Plymouth  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  yet  destroying  initiative  and 
thrift,  converting  such  colonies,  respectively,  into  half  military 
camp  and  half  penal  colony,  and  making  abandonment  of  coUec- 
tlvi'^m  imperative  to  keep  the  settlers  from  starving  to  death.  Your 
forefathers  also  knew  that  the  settlers  always  referred  to  that 
period  as  the  "years  of  slavery," 

2  Franklin  D  Roosevelt:  Less  than  a  century  after  such  unsuc- 
ces.«ful  attempt  of  Clinton  Roosevelt,  another  Roosevelt,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  is  found  to  be  extensively  and  persistently  en- 
gaged In  imposing  upon  you  a  creeping  collectivism,  as  an  experi- 
ment to  create  a  supposedly  better  social  order  for  your  general 
welfare.  HI-*  so-called  New  Deal  Is  far  from  new.  and  bears  a 
utrong  resemblance  to  Marxian  sabotage,  some  features  of  which 
»o  recently,  under  Blum,  undermined  Fr&nre.  and  made  her  an 
easy  victim  of  Hitler  Roo^eveif.«(  persistent  oppcwitlon  to  balanc- 
ing the  Budget  1»<  steadllv  prrxluclng  ult'male  bankruptcy,  in 
»traf)ge  nrcord  wPh  the  Ciuf^,]U»\  advice  of  Iz-nln  and  fltnlln  to 
cauM- '  pr»f  t)eal  bnokfuptcy  '  to  make  a  victim  nation  "fully  ripe"  tot 
Comrniuiixt  fnke-ov»^  ij duudnUoT^n  tri  l>*nlni«m.  by  Htalin,  p, 
t/j>  I  Mr  Ko</««^e|t  hJt«  rtrfo#:»f.»lv  beljttlefl  v"Jr  CorxMtofkm  »* 
A  twodijrf  't  ■'^>t,r<-4'  >»fi1  hri'M*/'  d^iyi  Hk  D-'f^tnui  <//Tit^npt  inr 
the  »»lof*ry  warnlr.it  of  ib*-  father  f.1  M«  fr.n't'r  Ia'I.  th»'  e  b*- 
tui  flmuv*-  I'V  (i«>iffr*t»'/f(  i«  uiiiU  i^j^Vfi'  M*  h««  ♦»fi#r.*nly 
UTK*-<t  14*-ir,tf*^»  '-1  M,  U">!-<  '.f  Hf^t^'iit'  >  »/*•  f»//f.  U)  "ptrrmtt, 
rto-iM.*  «»•  to  //,/,«•  »!(»!..•. f,.;.  /  i^f¥itr'>trf  fr.,' 1  -.^lU-'  f/»  UUttll  t^Kttf 
t:,'u  t>  Wfii^n  »/y  bim  <v/,i  ri  (ymowrjumuiti^i.  V.rrfmtt.  p  f4M9r 
H"  tiMM  ffnffA  (•  VfTMn^i*  littf/ntiin  'It  Unff'-n'i ■■**'.*»  ufui  M  cnr^ 
kiantly  iDtUi^>f>u  ^t  \nnnfit  i»*w  jx.-w^r*  H*  bM  rv<^i  tv^ttotAd 
al^/Ut  Uttt  »njiUtin<(  up  t4  "n<-w  XfntHrmt>*>*>>  '4  p^iMu  prmw," 
which  ir»  '/'!»«  hs»i>d»  rrmW  "pf'.^ld*  ••».a/'';<-^  i /r  <h*  lib«TtM»  of 
tto*  peopU:  "    Vtm  are  thua.  Ift  «tf«ct,  waxwrd  tt,.*t  hi*  umUnitauc* 
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In  c2tice  may  be  essentia)  to  protect  you  against  sbacldes  which 
are  ready  and  waiting  The  idea  of  a  return  to  fundamental 
Amer.canlsm.  and  ellminaUng  altogether  all  Illegal  Instruments  of 
power  capable  of  providing  shackles,  does  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  such  "Instruments." 
and  who  In  wii;in<?  to  violate  the  Republic's  tradition  against  a 
th;rd  term  for  President.  If  yovir  forefathers  had  the  good  sense 
to  refuse  to  surrender  constitutional  American  liberty  at  the  be- 
he-t  of  Clinton  Roosevelt,  why  should  you  not  right  now  call  a 
halt  upon  your  surrender  of  It  at  the  behest  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt? 

3  Henry  A.  Wallace:  Mr.  Roosevelt's  running  mate  on  his  third- 
term  ticket  Is  none  other  than  that  well-knoun  apostle  of  scarcltv. 
his  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Henry  A  Wallace.  In  1936, 
Mr  Wallace  waa  the  author  of  a  book  Whose  Constitution?  which 
leaves  no  doubt  about  h'.s  perfect  harmony  with  the  head  of  the 
ticket  In  the  collectlvist  field,  and  also  in  resenting  the  checks  and 
balances  In  your  Constitution.  Consequently,  he  would  appear  to 
be  no  more  qualified  to  take  an  oath  to  support  your  Constitution 
than  the  head  of  the  ticket. 

4  Defeat  Roosevelt-Wallace:  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered 
this  Republic,  and  perhaps  to  civilized  society,  than  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Rtosevelt- Wallace  ticket.  Let  no  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman who  so  far  betrays  this  Republic  as  to  support  said  ticket 
be  ever  entrusted  again  with  public  office.  Every  community  should 
see  to  It  that  no  one  Is  chosen  for  the  Eaectoral  College  who  will 
under  any  circumstances  vote  for  the  Roosevelt-Wallace  ticket. 

6  Elect  only  lOO-percent  Americans  to  Congress:  Be  not  satisfied 
to  only  defeat  Rooaevelt  and  Wallace.  That  Is  Imperative,  but  not 
enough  The  new  Congress  must  be  composed  of  lOO-percent 
Amtrlcans  of  real  courage  and  ability,  who  will  permit  no  coercion 
or  Interference  by  any  Chief  Executive,  and  will  institute  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  for  Executive  misbehavior,  regardless  of  the 
political  afaiiations  of  the  CtUef  Executive.  The  people  have  the 
right  to  rely  upon  Congress  for  prompt  and  effective  action  In  such 
matters. 

6  Local  self-government:  Local  self-government,  functioning 
honestly  and  Intelligently  In  each  community,  is  lndl£pensable  to 
the  contlnvied  existence  of  this  Republic  Recent  efforts  bv  crack- 
pot intellectuals,  cleric  and  lay.  to  defeat  It  by  substltutlnig  occu- 
pational voting  for  geographical  subdivisions,  ought  to  be  indig- 
nantly spurned.  The  Constitution  of  this  Republic  places  very  Im- 
portant and  responsible  powers  In  the  varloiis  local  communities. 
Including  choosing  able  and  honest  representatives  to  the  Electoral 
Collef^e  and  to  Congress.  Such  communities  may  freely  spurn  all 
outfiide  influence  and  propaganda,  national  or  International,  and 
may  even  vote  contrary  to  the  much-adTertised  Gallup  poll.  These 
local  communities  would  do  well  to  emphasize  that  minority  rule 
will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  minority  groups  might  es  well  ceaae 
their  effort?  to  dominate  the  communities,  because  majority  rule  is 
going  to  prevail. 

7  Write-in  ballots:  Write-in  ballots  constitute  the  effective 
remedy  in  local  communities  In  many  situations.  For  Instance. 
In  the  First  Congressional  Dwtrlct  of  Montana,  a  mere  plurality 
vote — leas  than  a  majority — nominated  both  of  the  party  candi- 
dates for  Congress  In  that  district,  and  In  each  Instance  nominated 
a  candidate  with  a  radical  record.  Through  the  extensive  use  of 
write-In  ballots,  the  voters  may  Ignore  both  of  such  candidates, 
and  send  to  Congress  someone  who  can  represent  the  district  and 
the  Republic  more  creditably.  In  these  perilous  times,  when  the 
very  life  of  the  Republic  Is  at  stake,  the  free  use  of  these  write-in 
ballots  becomes  a  vital  citizenship  duty. 

8.  America  for  Americans:  American  citizens  should  not  be 
crowded  out  of  employment  and  livelihood  by  an  ever-increasing 
Influx  of  aliens  from  abroad,  and  officials  responsible  for  this  out- 
rageous condition  are  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  The  admis- 
sion of  more  aliens  at  this  time  is  a  form  of  national  srulclde  Let 
the  true  American  slogan  "America  for  Americans"  be  hoisted  and 
honored,  and  let  the  sly  internationalists  who  would  dishonor  It, 
and  their  wily  supporters,  fold  up  their  tents  and  disappear. 

9.  Christian  civilization;  This  Republic  is  dedicated  to  liberty, 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal — not 
In  any  narrow  sense  of  Jews  only  being  •"men,"  or  fellow  Jews  only 
being  "neighbors."  but  In  the  truly  Christian  sense  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  parable,  in  recognition  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  When  Christian  civilization  shall  be  obliterated  from  this 
Republic,  the  Republic  Itself  will  perish.  Let  no  one  persuade  you 
otherwise.  This  Republic  is  the  product  of  Christian  minds  and 
hearts,  and  Christian  culture,  and  was  Inspired  by  Almighty  God. 
In  the  light  of  the  record  since  1933.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
recent  assurances  by  the  third-term  candidate  that  he  is  endeav- 
oring to  preserve  Christian  civilization.  Yet  it  must  be  preserved 
In  this  Republic,  to  assure  equal  rights  to  all  American  citizens, 
without  regard  to  the  racial  stock  from  which  they  sprang. 

10.  National  defense:  Reasonably  adequate  preparation  for  na- 
tional defense  is  ever  imperative  to  safeguard  against  both  internal 
and  external  danger.  Overgrown  military  establishments,  however, 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty  and  jeopardize  the  loss  of  all  liberty 
rather  than  providing  desirable  national  defense  in  a  republic. 
Tills  Republic's  chief  danger  today  is  from  within,  and  from  forces 
wh..ch  have  long  been  coddled  by  the  afl ministration  In  power.  Can 
any  sane-mincled  person  depend  upon  this  same  administration  to 


fiu-nlsh  you  protection  against  such  forces?  And,  with  such  condi- 
tions uncorrected,  the  Republic  can  no  more  protect  against  ex- 
ternal aggression  than  a  person  whose  inner  organs  are  disrupted  by 
cancer  can  protect  himself  by  wearing  a  cwit  of  armor  Why  are 
the  very  officials  who  are  aware  of  and  responsible  for  the  present 
plight  of  the  Republic  exhibiting  such  feverish  haste  in  the  taking 
of  steps  tending  to  Involve  this  Republic  in  war?  Is  It  to  so 
weaken  this  Republic  and  also  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  that  Soviet 
Russia,  which  is  so  pro-Jew  that  an'J-St-mitism  is  punished  as 
counter-revolution,  may  be  the  only  sizable  power  left  to  pick  up 
the  WTeckage  and  destroy  Chri.stian  civilization?  The  courting  of 
war  is.  of  course,  a  further  violation  of  American  tradition 

11.  Menace  of  hyphenates:  Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  this 
Republic  today  is  its  hyphenates.  No  adherent  or  supporter  of  any 
other  organized  political  nationality  can  be  at  the  same  time  a 
citizen  of  this  Republic  tJndivided  loyalty  Is.  and  must  be.  de- 
manded. Individual  Germaiis.  Italians.  British,  political  Jews,  and 
Others  must  wholly  abandon  all  such  pohtlcal  connections,  whether 
national  or  International,  before  they  can  be  eligible  for  American 
citizenship.  The  sinister  Anglophile  prcp>aganda  of  deception  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Including  pollution  of  Amer.can  text- 
books, seeking  surrender  by  you  of  the  precious  heritage  of  inde- 
pendence, for  which  your  forefathers  suffered  and  died.  Is  the  work 
of  designing  and  unscrupulous  British  hyphenates  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  truly  narrates  the  insufferable  grievances 
which  compelled  the  Colonies  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  whose 
aggressions  are  so  extensive  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  her  do- 
main Nazi  and  other  kinds  of  hyphenates  should  also  be  identified 
and  their  purported  American  citizenships  revoked.  Hyphenates 
usually  disguise  them.<;elves  as  real  Americans,  but  their  conduct 
sooner  or  later  reveals  them 

To  illustrate:  No  true  American  can  be  Induced  to  do  or  say 
anything  tending  to  impair  or  destroy  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  the  Father  of  his  Country,  or  in  the  soundness  of  the 
warnings  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Yet  as  late  as  February  1940 
Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  who  is  listed  prominently  In  the  latest 
Who's  Who  in  American  Jewry,  burst  Into  the  public  press  with 
the  pointed  assertion  that  when  said  Farewell  Address  was  re- 
leased the  author  of  It  was  so  unpopular  that  he  "couldn't  have 
been  elected  dog  catcher  '  What  was  his  real  purpose  If  not  to 
suggest  that  the  persistent  New  Deal  violation?  of  the  warnings  In 
said  address  were  not  violations  of  anything  worth  while?  Bloom 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  even  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  specially  committed  himself  to  the  honoring  of 
said  author  when  he  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission  It  would  seem  to  be  Incumbent 
upon  Bux>M  to  explain  his  connections,  purpose,  and  objective  In 
thus  reflecting  upon  what  true  Americans  deem  sacred  It  may 
throw  further  light  upon  the  alien  or  International  vintage  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  much -advertised  columnist.  Walter  Wlnchell. 
whose  name  Is  also  carried  in  the  latest  Who's  W^ho  In  American 
Jewry,  might  also  explain  why.  in  February  1938.  he  charged  that 
the  Father  of  the  Republic  "wanted  to  be  called  "High  Mightiness  "  " 
and  "never  was  a  general  "  Wincheirs  connections,  purpose,  and 
objective  might  also  be  enlightening  He  could  hardlv  have  in- 
texKled  to  inspire  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  but  Instead  the  reverse  Why?  It  seems  Inconceivable 
that  anything  more  charitable  could  be  said  about  either  Bloom 
or  Wlnchell  than  that  they  must  be  hyphenates  of  some  sort 
rather  than  100-percent  Americans.  Perhaps  the  noted  Jewish 
writer.  Maurice  Samuel,  gave  the  true  explanation  in  his  frank 
book.  You  Gentiles,  published  In  1924.  In  which  he  said: 

"Our  Jewlshness  Is  not  a  creed — it  Is  ourself.  our  totality"  (p.  73). 

"We  will  forever  destroy  because  we  need  a  world  of  our  own" 
(p.  155). 

However  small  the  number  may  be,  It  is  certainly  not  true  that 
no  100-perccnt  Americans  are  to  be  found  among  citizens  of  Jewish 
stock. 

12.  Deceit  must  end:  If  this  Republic  Is  to  be  preserved  as  such, 
there  must  be  a  prompt  removal  of  those  now  in  control.  If  this  la 
not  done,  it  will  be  plain  deceit  to  continue  to  call  this  Nation  a 
republic,  the  Statue  of  Litwrty  should  be  cast  into  the  sea.  and  the 
Nation's  Capital  should  be  given  .some  alien  or  international  name 
suited  to  what  is  substituted  for  the  Republic,  instead  of  further 
Insulting  the  Father  of  the  Republic  by  continuing  to  use  hi« 
name  for  the  Capital  of  such  alien  or  International  substitute 


Why  Rob  the  Aged? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

REED 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A. 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26,  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  those   who  are  paying   social  security  taxes  wUl 
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continue  to  .suffer  and  permit  the  New  Deal  spendthrifts  to 
squander  the  funds  which  are  intended  for  old-age  protec- 
tion. The  failure  of  those  most  vitally  afTected  to  protest 
against  the  unconscionable  misuse  of  their  funds  by  the 
administration  leads  one  to  wonder  which  is  the  more  pow- 
erful force  in  government — fact  or  propaganda. 
Hitler  proclaims  the  doctrine  that — 

The  skillful  and  unremlttirig  vise  of  propaganda  can  persuade 
people  to  tH'lievt  that  bi^aven  Is  heU  or  conversely  that  the  most 
miserable  existence  Is  paradise. 

Has  this  foreign  totalitarian  technique  been  imported  and 
put  to  use  here? 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  soft  and  honeyed  words 
about  the  retention  of  "all  social  gains"  need  only  examine 
the  record  to  find  that  this  administration  has  collected  and 
spent  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of  the  old-age  security  funds.  To 
be  exact,  the  tax  collections  under  the  Federal  old-ape  and 
survivors'  insurance  benefits,  title  2  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  of  Augun  31.  1940.  totaled  $2,005,696,643.67. 

Of  this  sum  the  adminisUation  has  spent  $1,728,100,000 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Government.  Thus,  even- 
tually this  .sum  of  $1,728,100,000.  together  with  interest,  will 
have  to  be  fully  met  by  further  taxation.  Is  this  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  means  when  he  refers  to  the  retention  of  ail 
sccial  gains? 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  addition.  I  find  that 
as  of  August  31.  this  year,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  of  $1,800,000,000,  for  which  I  O  U's 
have  been  issued.  Al  the  present  time  the  current  collec- 
tions for  unemployment  taxes  far  exceed  the  withdrawals 
from  the  fund  by  the  SUtes,  so  that  the  balance  in  the  fund 
is  steadily  increasing  or.  rather,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  deposits  of  I  O  U's— which  must  be  paid  by  future 
taxation. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  money  collected  to 
protect  the  aged  in  the  sunset  of  life,  and  the  unemployed. 
has  been  squandered  along  with  other  wa.sted  billions.  The 
victims  of  the  cunning  I  O  U  device,  employed  by  the  New 
Dealers,  have  not  protested  because  of  the  persistent  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  social 
gains  are  to  be  surrendered.  It  is  evident  now  that  the  old- 
age  annuity  trust  funds  will  be  collected  and  expended  for 
the  running  expenses  of  the  Government  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent wild  and  reckless  Roosevelt  administration  is  continued 
in  power.  E^'ery  dollar  of  the  billions  to  be  collected  in  the 
future  for  the  .security  of  the  aged  and  the  unemployed  will 
likewise  be  spent  and  will  have  to  be  paid  asjain  by  the  tax- 
payers unless  Congress  puts  a  stop  to  the  racket. 

Congress,  when  it  pa.^sed  the  Social  Security  Act.  never 
contemplated  that  the  pay-roll  taxes  would  be  diverted  to 
purposes  other  than  to  meet  the  problem  of  old  age  and  un- 
emploj-ment.  The  Congre.ss  acted  upon  the  ever-repeated 
a.ssurance  of  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Budget  would  be 
balanc'd:  that  the  social-security  taxes  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  then-existing  Government  debt  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  debt  by  printing  new  bonds  in  exchange  for  the 
cash  collected  in  pay-roll  taxes. 

Honesty  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
with  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  require  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further  dissipation  of 
these  and  other  trust  funds.  The  Congre.^s  cannot  escape  its 
responsibility  for  the  misuse  of  these  funds,  for  it  is  fully 
aware  now  that  a  Federal  debt  of  $49,000,000,000.  which,  if 
contingent  liabilities  are  included,  is  nearer  fifty-five  billion, 
with  increasing  annual  deficits,  places  old-age  security  in  a 
most  precarious  position. 

The  Roosevelt  New  Deal  administration  has  already  re- 
duced the  income  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  founda- 
tions, hospitals,  colleges,  churches,  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions by  approximately  one-half  since  1933. 

Why  should  Congress  by  its  inactivity  refuse  to  stop  further 
raids  on  the  much-heralded  social  gains?  Is  Congress,  in  the 
light  of  Uie  facts,  going  to  adjourn  without  taking  effective 


action  to  protect  the  old-age  annuitants  and  the  unemployed 
fiom  the  destruction  of  their  promised  future  social  security? 
Let  us  hear  no  more  about  retaining  social  gains  until 
there  is  some  evidence  of  an  honest  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  to  preserve  and  protect  these 
so-called  gains,  instead  of  destroying  them. 


President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1940 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  election  day  draws  near,  it 
has  become  evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  convinced  that  the  safety  and  salvation 
of  America  and  the  American  way  of  life  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  assured  by  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  social  gams  of  the  last  7*2  years  have  buttressed  and 
preserved  our  economic  system;  the  President's  foresight  and 
courageous  leadership  have  assured  us  a  national  defense 
which  will  make  this  Western  Hemisphere  impregnable  from 
any  attack. 

Consequently,  the  American  people  determined  months  ago 
that  they  would  not  hand  over  their  Government  and  their 
country  to  the  Republican  Party  and  its  vacillating  candidate 
in  these  perilous  days  of  war,  world  confusion,  and  chaos,  but 
rather  would  rally  to  the  side  of  their  President  and  follow  his 
leadership  in  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

Therefore,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed,  people  of  all 
parties  and  all  creeds  and  all  races  came  to  recognize  more 
and  more,  the  greatness  of  our  President  and  were  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  foreign  policy. 

The  trend  to  the  President  has  turned  into  an  avalanche, 
which  is  frankly  admitted  by  all  political  forecasters.  The 
Republican  high  command  practically  concedes  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt. 

But  the  Republicans  now  beheve  the  way  has  been  found 
to  sabotage  the  President's  next  administJ-ation  and  tie 
his  hands,  namely,  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. To  this  end  they  are  bending  all  their  efforts  and  are 
now  seeking  to  trade  votes  in  every  election  district  in  the 
country. 

I  am  reliably  informed  money  is  being  poured  into  con- 
gressional districts  which  the  Republicans  consider  close. 
Local  sentiment  for  home-town  boys  is  being  fostered,  and 
voters  are  being  told,  'Go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  President, 
but  give  us  a  break;  split  your  ticket  and  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress."  By  thr.se  subtle  methods 
the  hate -Roosevelt  crowd  hopes  to  defeat  the  President's 
friends  in  Congress  who  have  assisted  and  worked  and  la- 
bored with  him.  and  thereby  ultimately  destroy  his  domestic 
and  foreign  program. 

Without  a  Democratic  Congress  to  enact  into  law  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  bolster  our  foreign  policy,  our  Nation  will 
be  forced  closer  to  the  brink  of  war;  without  a  Democratic 
Congress  to  defeat  any  and  ail  attempts  to  emasculate  and  rip 
apart  the  fabric  of  social  legislation  which  has  been  woven 
over  the  last  7'_>  years,  the  country  will  be  in  constant  tur- 
m.oil  and  a  state  of  helpless  confusion. 

President  Roosevelt  needs  loyal  soldiers  by  his  side  in  this 
great  crisis;  he  must  have  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
believe  in  him.  who  will  work  with  him  and  not  against  him. 
who  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  defense  of  his 
policies;  who  will  strike  against  and  fight  against  intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  foreign  isms;  who  hate  war  just  as  he  does; 
who  will  crusade  against  nazi-ism,  communism,  fascism,  and 
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"fifth  co:umnists'*:  who  w.ll  march  with  him  to  keep  America 
free. 

I  know  the  American  people  will  not  fail  President  Roose- 
velt, for  he  has  never  failed  ihem.  I  know  they  will  not  fail 
his  friends  and  his  supporters,  be  they  local.  State,  or  National 
candidates.  I  know  they  will  elect  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate  men  who  have 
proven  by  their  vote's  and  their  deeds  that  they  sincerely 
believe  in  the  President's  policies. 

Let  us  beware  of  those  who  praise  the  President  but  seek 
to  elect  to  Congress  men  who  are  his  political  enemies. 

Let  us  beware  of  those  who  give  lip  .service  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  but  are  using  every 
means  to  defeat  for  Connrcss  men  who  have  stood  beside  h.m 
when  the  battle  was  rag.ng. 


Report  of  Representative  Schwert  to  the  People  of 
the  Forty-second  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NtW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 

Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  render  a  report  and  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  my  record  to  the  citizens  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  For  the  past  21  months  I 
have  represented  the  good  people  of  this  district.  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  set  a  peacetime  record  in  th?  manner  in 
which  they  have  remained  in  se.«.sion  18  complete  months  and 
a  portion  of  20  of  these  21  months.  When  the  pages  of  his- 
tory are  written.  I  believe  they  will  show  that  this  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  has  done  much  to  improve  and  protect  the 
American  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent  th=s  great  cosmopoli- 
tan Forty-second  District  since  January  1939.  The  district 
is  composed  of  every  race,  creed,  and  nationality,  comprising 
in  the  aggregate  an  exemplary  cross  section  of  genuine 
Americanism  surpas-^ed  nowhere  in  these  great  United  States. 
Proud  have  I  been — and  even  more  grateful — of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  thf.«:e  generous  citizens,  to  whom  I  am 
greatly  indebted.  Though  I  am  proud  of  my  district  and 
proud  of  the  people  who  elect  me.  I  want  to  be  modest  about 
my  own  record  of  service.  I  have  tried  hard  to  justify  the 
confidence  and  to  please  my  constituency,  although  at  t;mes 
I  knew  I  could  not  wholly  satisfy  the  cross-current  of  varied 
and  complex  opinion  of  all  of  my  people  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion. I  have  done  my  level  best,  and  today  I  invite  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  my  record. 

POLICl£S    OF    MY    OTTlCt 

Always  to  give  the  best  in  respon.se  to  all  calls,  communica- 
tions, and  inquiries:  to  maintain  an  office  in  Buffalo  as  well 
as  in  Washington,  and  to  see  the  public  personally  every  op- 
portunity I  had  to  be  in  Buffalo:  to  see  all  visitors  from  west- 
ern New  York  who  might  journey  to  Washington,  or  who 
might  be  living  in  or  near  Washington  because  of  employ- 
ment there. 

Always  to  vote  on  mea-sures  as  God  gives  me  the  light  to  see 
the  right,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  majority  of 
my  people. 

Always  to  treat  capital  and  labor  fairly  and  equitably, 
knowing  that  the  harmony  of  both  is  essential  to  a  successful 
economic  structure  in  our  democracy. 

COMMrrTEES 

During  the  year  1939  I  served  on  the  following  committees: 
Census.  District  of  Columbia.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  War  Claims,  and  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion. These  gave  me  experience  and  an  insight  into  questions 
and  problems  pertaining  to  the  various  census  enumerations 


made  by  the  Government  and  its  departments,  pertaining  to 
city  government  and  its  many  ramifications,  pertaining  to 
executive-department  expenditures,  and  the  claims  and  legis- 
lation arising  from  the  World  War  and  the  veterans  who  took 
part  in  that  war.  Early  in  1940  death  caused  a  vacancy  in 
one  of  the  major  committees  of  the  House.  I  was  absent — 
because  of  illness— but  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
offered  a  resolution  naming  me  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  and.  as  a  result.  I  had  to  resign  from  the 
committees  previou.sly  named  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee,  which  handles  all 
legislation  relative  to  postal  matters  within  our  own  country, 
between  our  country  and  our  possessions,  and  between  our 
country  and  foreign  countries.  This  act  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— remembering  me  during  my  absence — 
was  greatly  appreciated. 

LABOR 

Support  has  been  given  by  me  to  legislation  of  benefit  to 
labor.  I  am  for  Federal  protection  of  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  consistently  supported  legislation  for  the  man 
and  woman  who  live  by  daily  toil.  The  best  conditions  avail- 
able must  be  maintained  for  the  man  who  works.  His  efforts 
have  built  the  great  structures  and  industries  of  America: 
these  assets  m.ust  in  turn  pay  him  the  fair  chance  which  he 
deserves.  Legislation  involving  mergers  has  been  before  us, 
and  I  have  oppo.':cd  legislation  of  this  type  which  would  cause 
lass  of  jobs.  With  all  types  of  labor  in  my  district  I  have 
also  opposed  legislation  that  would  be  unfair  to  water  and 
motor  carriers.  In  other  words.  I  have  supported  all  legis- 
lation which  I  felt  was  beneficial  to  any  part  of  labor,  but  not 
legislation  which,  while  benefiting  one  group  to  some  extent, 
would  finally  result  in  harming  another  group.  Labor  repre- 
sentatives have  approved  this  stand. 

rARM    COOPERATION 

Farming  sections  make  up  much  of  my  district.  I  favor 
organization  of  farmers,  just  as  I  favor  organization  of  labor- 
ing men.  I  favor  farmers'  cooperating  in  any  way  they  can. 
Having  been  born  and  raised  in  the  country,  my  personal 
contacts  and  personal  dealings  with  farmers  have  assisted  me 
in  dealing  with  their  problems  Early-morning  market  re- 
ports were  available  this  season  because  of  my  efforts,  made  at 
the  request  of  farmers'  representatives.  I  have  always  sought 
to  bring  the  problems  of  our  farmers  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  agencies  of  government  and  have  not  cast  a  vote  detri- 
mental to  agriculture  in  my  district. 

OLD-ACE  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  aged  who  may  or  nay  not  have  had  a  really  fair 
chance  in  active  life  the  country  should  strive  to  provide 
freedom  from  worry  and  want  .n  old  age.  The  social-security 
law  was  a  beginning,  but  it  does  not  do  the  job  right.  There 
should  be  an  old-age  pension,  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, without  harassing  the  old  folks  as  under  present  pro- 
cedure. As  a  matter  of  principle  and  justice,  the  old  folk.s  in 
all  States  should  receive  the  same  amount  monthly,  i  have 
on  every  occasion  signed  every  petition  to  bring  cld-age-pen- 
sion  and  general-welfare  legislation  before  Con-^ress  for  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  working  amongst  my  colleagues  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  and  voting  for  it  when  vote  has  been  taken. 
This  Congreso  has  tailed  to  make  the  progress  I  thought  it 
would  make  in  this  matter,  but  the  problem  is  too  important  to 
be  forgotten  or  pigeonholed.  The  fight  for  justice  to  the  aged 
must  be  carried  on. 

VETERANS 

As  an  ex-service  man,  my  membership  on  the  War  Claims 
and  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committees  was  greatly 
appreciated.  I  have  favored  every  bill  in  the  interest  of  the 
veterans  of  the  World  War  and  earlier  wars,  as  well  as  legis- 
lation for  their  widows  and  dependents.  My  active  support 
oi  this  legislation  is  well  known.  Said  .support  shall  continue. 
for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  Government  should  remember 
and  compensate  to  the  fullest  those  who  have  fought  for  our 
country's  welfare.  Our  veterans  should  not  be  neglected  in 
these  times  when  oui-  attention  is  so  frequently  directed  to 
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problems  growing  out  of  another  war.    During  this  session  ^ 
I  supported  legislation  to  repay  travel  allowance  to  Spanish  j 
War  veterans  and  to  liberalize  pension  provisions  for  World 
War  veterans.     I   hereby   acknowledge   the  fine   cooperation  , 
I  have  received  from  each  and  every  veterans'  organization. 

STREAM    POLLtmON 

Legislation  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams  has  received  100-percent  support  from  me. 
The  sportsmen  and  all  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  have  noted 
my  support  in  behalf  of  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  conservation  and  propagation  of  game  and  fish. 

,|  POSTAL  SERVICB 

My  predeceFSOT.  Senator  James  M.  Mead,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee,  did  yeoman 
work  in  improving  our  Postal  Service  throughout  the  Nation 
as  well  as  in  our  own  district.  His  efficiency  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  Is  known  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
mcm.bcr  of  the  committee  during  1940  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  check  many  rural  routes  for 
improved  and  new  service,  city  deliveries  for  possible  addi- 
tional service,  new  location  and  new  equipment  for  post  of- 
fices. Though  all  requests  have  not  been  granted,  I  have 
worked  continually  for  eflicient  and  improved  Postal  Service 
throughout  the  district. 

THE    TOUTH    PROGRAM 

The  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  of 
great  value  to  our  young  people.  When  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  camps  was  en  the  program  last  year 
I  joined  a  group  to  defeat  the  reduction  and  to  keep  the 
camp  program  at  about  the  same  level  until  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  of  much 
benefit  in  enabling  our  young  folks  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  to  obtain  training,  out  of  school,  to  a.ssist  them  in 
earning  a  livelihood.  My  best  efforts  have  been  given  for  a 
continuation  of  this  program. 

All  legislation  and  appropriations  for  vocational  education 
and  Federal  aid  for  our  school  system  have  had  my  support. 

Projects  for  school  buildings  and  school  Improvements 
have  received  my  aid.  In  these  cases  the  principal  credit 
belongs  to  the  school  boards  and  the  teachers  having  the 
vision  to  initiate  and  push  these  projects,  but  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  that 
this  work  might  go  forward. 

INDIAN    MATTERS 

With  a  portion  of  an  Indian  reservation  in  my  district 
I  have  given  much  thought  and  study  to  the  Indian  problem. 
In  many  cases  the  Indians  need  assistance  in  education  and 
health  matters.  Our  Indians  are  sound,  practical,  and  pa- 
triotic citizons.  They  want  only  what  is  their  right  and  jast 
due.  As  one  of  their  white  chiefs,  I  have  made  diligent  effort 
to   analyze  their  problems. 

FEDERAL  AID 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  all  legislation  under 
the  heading  of  Federal  aid,  such  as  that  given  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  AdminLstration, 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  others. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSZ 

In  the  neutrality  legislation,  amendments  to  keep  United 
States  ships  out  of  combat  areas  and  to  keep  United  States 
citizens  off  ships  of  combatant  nations  received  my  active 
support.  Tliese  changes  have  assisted  materially  in  keeping 
us  out  of  the  present  war. 

As  one  who  loves  peace  and  who  is  anxious  to  promote  amity 
amongst  nations.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  war.  Never- 
tlieless  I  favor  adequate  national  defense.  Tims.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  recent  rcarm.ament  program;  and  following  pas- 
sage of  many  amendments,  which  improved  and  made  the 
legislation  fair  and  just  to  all,  I  accepted  the  training-pro- 
gxam  icgislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Believing  that  the  final  answer  to  many  of  our  problems  lies 
in  the  proper  solution  of  our  unemployment  situation,  I  joined 
with  70  Members  of  the  House  in  a  study  of  this  question  last 
winter.  This  was  not  a  regular  activity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
and  we  formed  a  nonpartisan  unemployment  conference. 
The  purpose  was  to  study  unemployment  from  every  angle  in 
an  effort  to  remedy  the  economic  situation.  The  members  of 
this  conference  met  in  weekly  sessions  for  many  months,  ex- 
amining the  unemploynient  problem,  its  causes,  and  its  cures, 
to  thi'  end  that  relief  might  be  replaced  by  recovery  pnd  that 
labor  throughout  the  land  could  find  steadier  and  more  profit- 
able employment.  Careful,  written  reports  were  made  by  14 
subcommittees,  and  a  list  of  12  causes  of  unemployment  and 
16  approaches  to  its  cure  were  officially  approved  by  confer- 
ence members.  These  reports  and  recommendations  have 
been  published  as  a  House  document,  known  as  Document  850, 
and  are  available  for  study.  Our  conference  plans  to  press 
for  action  on  this  problem  as  soon  as  the  emergency  matters 
dealing  with  tlie  national  defense  are  completed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  is  a  brief  resume  of  my  2  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been  made  as  brief 
as  p>cssiblc — and  still  it  gives  my  stand  on  most  phases  of  the 
legislation  taken  up  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Today  the  tragedy  of  the  world  events  is  the  greatest  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  to  be  an 
American  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  that  can  come  to  any 
man.  It  is  my  hoE>e  and  my  firm  belief  that  a  Grod-fearing, 
God-serving,  united  people,  those  of  us  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world,  can,  and 
will,  carry  forward  the  torch  of  freedom,  holding  it  high 
above  the  clouds  of  today's  storms,  so  that  generations  yet 
unborn  can  see  its  light  and  follow  it — and  that  we  may,  in 
our  own  way,  be  able  to  preserve  for  posterity  this  freedom 
which  we  now  enjoy  and  which  was  handed  to  us  unsullied 
by  our  forefathers. 

My  stand  on  peace  and  war  has  already  been  given  to  my 
district.  I  will  only  repeat  that  I  will  support  that  part  of 
the  1940  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  reads,  "We 
will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside 
of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of  attack."  That  policy  must 
be  adhered  to,  so  that  the  common,  average  citizens  of  this 
ccuntiT  may  continue  to  live  simply,  happily,  and  safely  in  a 
land  which  is  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  may  I  urge  that  all  of  us  resolve 
anew  to  bend  our  effrrts  toward  carrying  forward  and  safe- 
guarding the  principles  of  liberty,  so  that  America,  conceived 
in  liberty  and  born  in  freedom,  shall  continue  to  grow  to  great 
heights,  and  that  the  principles  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Resolution   of  Polish   Army  Veterans*  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1940 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution 
from  the  Polish  Army  Veterans'  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
The  Polish  Army  Veterans'  Association  was  organized  during 
the  last  World  War  and  fought  in  France.  It  has  as  its  offi- 
cials the  following  honorary  members:  I.  J.  Paderev.'ski,  Gen. 
J.  Haller,  Dr.  T.  A.  Starzynski.  and  honorary  chaplain,  Rev. 
M.  Gcdlewski. 
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Its  present  ofRcers  are-  L.  C.  Kajko.  national  commander; 
J.  Dec.  senior  vice  commander:  S.  Wojtusik.  junior  vice  com- 
mander; L.  L.  Krzyzak,  adjutant  general;  and  A.  Zakiewicz, 
treasurer. 

The  present  Polish  Army  Veterans'  Association  of  A.merica, 
Inc..  like  the  Polish  Army  which  is  now  fighting  alongside  the 
British  Army  in  dcft-ndlng  England,  is  oilering  its  services  in 
defense  of  this  country. 

Septfmber  20,  1940. 
To  the  PsrsiDrvT  of  ttje  Unitft^  Statfs.  Fr\nki!n  nin-.'^No  Roosf- 

VELT     THE    DEP.^^.TMENT    OF    WaR.    ."iND    TO    THE    GO\  ERNORS    OF    THE 

States  of  the  Union,  Greetmgr: : 

Thf  Polish  Army  Veterans'  Association  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion ccmpoped  of  former  soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army  who  served  in 
the  first  World  War  and  representing  27.000  men  of  PoU.sh  extrac- 
tion, who  volunteered  for  service  In  1917-18  from  the  United  States, 
wi.shes  hereby  to  offer  tlie  services  of  these  soldiers-veterans  In  the 
Home  Guard,  which  under  the  present  defense  program  is  to  take 
plaoe  of  the  National  Guard  called  up  for  service  in  the  Rcgvilar 
Army 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  a  representative  body  of  men  who  originally 
enlisted  as  volunteers  from  the  United  States  for  service  in  the 
Polish  Army  and  were  repatriated  In  1920  and.  having  served  side 
by  side  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  on  the  westarn 
liont.  we  feel  that  we  should  be  considered  as  fit  material  for  any 
auxiliary  service  m  the  defense  proi»ram  of  this  country. 

As  loyal  American,  citizens,  who  now  are  too  old  to  come  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  but  willing  and  ready  to  serve  thl.3  country 
In  aijy  capacity  and,  having  an  average  of  2' 2  to  3  years  of  active 
military  training — we  hereby  offer  our  experience  and  ability  to 
serve  the  United  States  at  any  moment  and  ivs^ure  the  Government 
of  our  readiness  to  answer  your  call  at  any  tune. 

We  trust  that  our  offer  will  be  taken  under  serious  consideration 
and  assure  you  of  our  fullest  cooperation  in  any  and  every  manner 
of  service  we  may  be  called  upon  to  p>erforin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Polish  Army  Veter.\ns'  Association 
OF  Amfrica. 
By  L    L    Kai:Tz.\K.  Adjutant  General. 


Gettysburg  Address,  1940  Version 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1940 


LETTER  TO  SIOUX  FALLS  (S.  DAK.)   DAILY  ARGUS-LEADER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reader's  letter 
wh  ch  appeared  in  the  Sioux  Falls  ^S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus- 
Leader.    It  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  does  so  most  effectively. 

CETTYSBXJRG     ADDRESS,     194  0     VERSION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argi's-Leadfji ; 

Eight  years  and  $40,000,000,000  ago  there  was  born  on  this 
continent  a  New  Deal,  conceived  by  the  Democratic  Party  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  only  one  man  in  this  country 
was  big  enough  to  be   President 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  political  campaign,  testln;; 
whether  this  deal  or  any  other  deal  costing  forty  billions  and 
dedicated  to  such  a  proposition  can  long  endure 

We  are  listening  for  the  great  cro<3ner  of  that  campaign.  We 
are  listrt^.lng  to  hear  his  explanation  of  the  forty  billions,  of 
W  P  A,  A.  A.  A.  and  N  R  A.,  and  total  defenselessness.  His 
silence  on  these  subjects  speaks  loudly. 

In  a  !a:ger  senselessness,  he  speaks  lourilv  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, impressing  us  that  the  battle  is  betwr^en  them  and  him; 
that  he  is  the  only  brave  man,  living  or  dead,  who  can  lead  the 
opposition  to  them. 

It  IS  for  us.  as  Americans,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  proposl- 
tton  that  America  Is  still  the  land  of  opportunity.  The  American 
people  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  he  says  this  year. 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  he  has  done  the  last  8  years. 
_  And  that  from  the  memory  of  the  pioneers  of  this  Nation  and 
their  stalw.irt  sons  who  have  tramped  the  pages  of  history  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  those  principles  which  have  made  us  a 
nation  That  we  may  not  become  a  government  of  the  Roosevelt, 
by  the  Roosevelt,  and  for  the  Roosevelt  until  Roosevelt  shall 
perish  from  this  earth. 

E.    L.    Jay. 

Watertown.   S.    D.ak. 


Report  on  Industrial  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 


REPORT  OF  MR  MARTIN  SWEENY.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
COMMODORE  HOTEL  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY,  TO  MAYOR 
LaGUARDIA 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  T  wish  to  bring 
to  th.e  attention  of  the  membership  of  this  House  a  pirtion 
of  the  report  .submitted  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
by  Mr.  Martin  Sweeny,  president  of  the  Commodore  Hotel  in 
New  York.  This  report  contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
in  connection  with  our  program  for  national  defense. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  make 
a  careful  study  of  this  report  with  the  view  to  recommending 
to  the  President  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Sweeny.  I  believe  it  important  that  the  many  facili- 
ties available  in  New  York  be  used  for  the  various  activities 
of  the  Government  in  the  present  emergency. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Sweeny 
report  and  trust  that  they  will  be  given  serious  consideration. 

The  report  follows: 

A    MEMOR.^NDUM    TO    THE    MAYOR — NEW    YORK — THE    LOGICAL   CENTER    OF 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    INDLTSTRIAL    MOBILIZATION    AND   OTHEK    EMERGENCY 
ACTIVrriES    CO.NNECTED    WITH    THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

With  the  mobilization  of  American  Industry  and  other  measures 
related  to  the  national  defense  already  moving  swiftly  through  the 
planning  .'^tage.  it  seems  timely  and  constructive  to  suggest,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  set  forth  below,  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  DeferLse--as  well  as  many  of  the  subordi- 
nate and  coordinating  boards  and  bureaus — be  located  in  the  city 
of  New  York 

It  is  in  point,  however,  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Now 
York  now  faces  a  period  when,  unless  protective  measures  are  taken. 
low-ebb  business  is  an  alarming  possibility.  The  war  has  ended 
ocean  travel  and.  with  It,  all  its  related  transient  business.  The 
freight  movement  which  has  bt:>en  created  Is  artificial  and  likely  to 
cease  overn:':;ht  Because  New  York  is  not  a  so-called  heavy-Industry 
center  we  can  expect  none  of  the  direct  advantas^es  of  the  employ- 
ment and  business  booms  which  will  accompany  quantity  produc- 
tion of  the  materials  of  defense  In.  say.  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh.  All 
this — and  most  of  its  economic  tx-nelits — are  bound  to  bypass  New 
York.  And  to  this  it  should  be  added  that  an  examination  of  the 
future  must  not  fail  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  possible  totalitarian 
victory  In  Europe.  It  would  destroy  much  of  Americas  foreign 
trade,  not  alone  with  Europe  but  with  South  America  a.s  well;  it 
wou.d  reduce  the  port  of  New  York  to  a  low  rank  among  the  ship- 
ping centers  of  the  world.  Already,  according  to  Iron  Age.  reports 
are  coming  from  South  America  that  Germany  is  offering  steel  for 
pcst-war  delivery  at  prices  well  below  ours. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  pecull.-^r  advantages  it 
would  have  as  the  administration  center  of  war-industry  activities, 
that  New  York  should  be  brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of 
the  President.  The  locating  here  of  the  tremendous  administrative 
organizations  that  must  be  set  up  would  give  the  city  Its  cne  chance 
at  a  share  of  the  Nations  war  bu.slness.  It  would  Immediately 
place  on  an  earning  basis  thousands  of  square  feet  of  dead  space  in 
office  and  loft  buildings.  It  woiild  provide,  directly  and  Indirectly 
employment  for  thousands.  It  would  bring  other  thousands  of 
ne:ded  workers  from  out  of  town  to  occupy  apartments  now  vacant. 
It  would  attract  a  great  transient  population  of  those  whose  war- 
related  interests  would  bring  them  here  to  occupy  hctcl  accommoda- 
ticn.?.  Th^re  would  be  a  consequent  flow  of  money  where  it  is 
badly  needed.  These,  briefly,  are  the  advantjiges  which  would  accrue 
to  New  York. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  suggestion:  The  advantage  a  New 
York  location  would  have  ;or  the  men  who  iire  tak'ng  over  the 
gigantic  Usk  of  galtlng  Industry  to  meet  an  unprecedented  demand 
and  coordinating  Its  operation  with  the  needs  of  the  Military 
Establishment. 

First.  New  York  would  afford  them  direct  contact  with  the  execu- 
tives of  the  major  industries  whose  home  offices  are  here — the  men 
with  whom  they  will  be  constant'y  dealing.  There  would  be  a 
consequent  saving  cf  time,  and  time  is  of  pnrnmount  importance. 

Secmd.  New  York  would  afford  them  direct  and  time-saving 
contact  with  the  Nations  financial  leaders,  who  are  located  here. 
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Third,  New  York  olTers  the  advantage  cf  adequate  housing 
facilities  already  m  existence  and  office  and  lolt  space  ready  for 
occupancy,  as  compared  to  Waslilngton.  which  is  unclerbviilt.  A!;d 
In  the  matter  of  apartment  and  hotel  and  office  accommodations 
In  Wivshmgtcn.  It  mipht  net  be  out  of  place  to  recall  that  twlre 
Within  25  years  the  Capital  has  proved  complete  inability  to  handle 
hou-slng  and  office-space  emergencies.  In  1917.  Washington,  even 
with  Its  lenip>orary  living  quarters  which  were  built  at  great  ex- 
pense— and  Fcapi  cd  later — was  crowded  to  a  point  where  men  and 
women  lived  and  worked  In  chaos.  Th.it  same  condition  was 
approximated  in  1933  when  a  mushroom  working  population  was 
produced  by  the  needs  <>t  N  R  A  and  other  business  relief  agen- 
cies. Todav.  W.^.shlngton,  with  Its  facilities  taxed  almost  to  the 
limit.  Is  m  nn  pr  itlon  to  meet  the  situation  any  more  adequately. 

Pcurth,  Ntw  York  Is  readily  accessible  by  air  ard  by  rail. 
LaGuardl.t  Field,  Its  new  airport  at  North  Beech,  not  only  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  har.dling  traffic  but 
Is  less  than  hnlf  an  hour  away  from  the  hea'-t  of  the  city;  two  of 
the  countrv  s  great  railway  systems  bring  their  trains  to  mldtown 
Again,  here"  Is  time  saving  for  thor.e  whose  vital  work  v;lll  require 
swift  movement  to  and  from  the  offices  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion In  comparison,  Washington  loses  once  more:  The  commer- 
cial airport  there  is  already  considered  Inadequate,  and  certainly 
It  has  not  the  capacity  for  the  traffic  that  is  bound  to  develop 

Fifth.  Now  Yolk's  communication  system  Is  capable  of  handling 
the  enormous  telephone  and  telegraph  traffic  wh.i.h  the  war-indus- 
try administration  will  produce.  There  would  be  no  reed  to  set 
up  large-scale  temporary  insLallations  such  as  were  required  at  the 
Capital  during  the  last  war — and  such  as  wculd  have  to  be  set  up 
there  again 

Sixth,  the  city's  transportation  system  and  Its  supplemental  bus 
lines  not  only  solve  our  noimal  travel  problems  but  are  geared 
to  accommodate  instantly  a  sudden  Increase  In   population. 

Seventh.  Nlw  York's  facilities  for  feeding  additional  thousands 
•re  well  known  With  hotel  dining  rooms  and  restaurants  available 
everywhere  there  would  be  no  spectacles  such  as  Washington  wit- 
nessed in  1917-18,  when  war  workers  watted  In  queues  at  restau- 
rant doors  and  menus  were  exhausted — the  result  of  inexperienced 
management  attempting  to  take  care  of  crowds 

It  mav  be  objected  that  geographical  separation  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  with  which  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
its  various  ^ubexccutlves  will  have  so  much  vital  business  to 
transact,  would  prove  to  be  a  disadvantage,  a  handicap,  to  the 
work  In  hand  That  objection  will  not  stand  because  the  Com- 
mi.-^sion  and  the  various  Army  and  Navy  bureau  chiefs,  no  matter 
where  locaud,  will  use  liaison  aides  for  keeping  each  other  in- 
formed as  to  requirements  and  accomplishments  and  progress.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  war-Industry  administration  to  design 
war  equipment  or  to  tell  the  Army  or  Navy  what  supplies  they 
need  to  figlit  a  war.  Their  Job  is  to  learn  what  materials  will  be 
required  and  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  great  industries  to 
prcKluce  them  They  must  be  able  to  assure  industry  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  to  facilitate  production,  to  cut  away  the 
red  tape,  and  to  set  up  the  machinery  of  defense  for  a  rapid  and 
vital  expansion  This  Is  a  great  business  undertaking,  and  It  can 
be  accomplished  more  efficiently  In  the  world's  greatest  business 
city  than  In  the  center  of  national  politics.  The  Anglo-French 
Purchasing  CommJ.>slon,  charged  with  the  ta.sk  of  emergency  buy- 
ing and  with  the  whole  country  to  choose  from,  made  that  decision 
long  ago  and  has  been  here  since  the  outbreak  of  war 

It    Is    respectfully    urged    that    this    matter    be    presented    at 

Washington  „       .^      .. 

Martin  Swixny,  President. 


Congressional   Election — A   Continuous 
I        I*erforniance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1940 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  biennial  elec- 
tion for  Representatives  approaches  I  am  often  a.sked  why 
anyone  wants  to  be  a  Member  of  this  forum  fashioned  for 
us  by  our  forefathers  in  the  Constitution,  wherein  one  is  in  a 
perpetual  campaign  for  votes  and  becomes  as  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mi'.  CartwrightJ  has  said,  "A  walking 
petition  for  votes." 

In  an  address  4  years  apo  on  the  floor  I  said: 

It  Is  one  of  the  Inexplicable  mysteries  of  life  In  which  one 
surrenders   his   peace    of    mind,   his   tranquiUity   of   soul    and    life 


under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  for  a  disappointing,  dlslUuslon- 
Int?  Igr.ls  fatuup  m  the  morass  of  public  life.  Yet.  arduous  as  the 
duties  are,  we  are  loathe  to  leave  its  unrivaled  a.ssoclatlons.  and 
every  Member  may  refer  with  pride  to  his  membership  in  this 
forum  of  the  people. 

That  exphins  rouchly  why  many  of  us  seek  this  office,  but 
more  particulaily  just  now  when  the  gluttons  for  power  at 
h'-me  and  abroad  sc.k  to  make  this  a  tota'itarian  world.  We 
Members,  who  are  a  part  of  the  Government  and  know  first- 
hand what  has  taken  place  heretofore  and  .see  clearly  what 
is  taking  pUtce  at  this  moment,  may  well  claim  th?  privilege 
of  .staying  in  our  posts  for  what  we  can  do  to  sirangle  autoc- 
racy and  rampant  bureaucracy  and  disguised  dictatorship  at 
heme. 

The  late  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  has  so  lucidly  pointed  out  why  Ivleinbers  with  ex- 
perience, training,  and  seniority  are  best  fitted  to  meet 
such  a  crisis,  and  how  unwise  it  is  to  continually  change 
Members  of  the  Hcu.-ie,  that  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  including  the  address  referred 
to. 

THE  MAKING   OF    A    FJEPEE'^ENrTATIVE REMARKS  OF   CHAMP  Ct.ARK    AT   THS 

WASHTNGIO?*    FRESS    CLUB    RECEPTION,    THUR.SDAY,     MARCH     Itl,     1916 

(Printed  In  the  Congressional  Record.  March  17.  1916) 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congress,  if  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  In 
geometrical  rather  than  in  arithmetical  proportion.  A  M^mber'a 
usefulne.'^s  to  his  country  should  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  m;m  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

•'Pceta  nascltur  non  fit" — a  poet  is  bom,  not  made — says  Horace; 
but  Congressmen — that  Is.  useful  and  Influential  Congressmen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
flgijre.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  sporadic  cases 
cf  .eimllar  action  In  other  districts. 

It  Is  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  Intervals.  A  new  Congressman  must  laegin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains, 
tact,  energy,  courage,  and  Industry  he  has,  the  quicker  he  will  get 
up.  If  he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  if  his  constituents  will 
keep  him  In  the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are 
to  fly  upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  Is  only 
fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every  Representative's  ccnstltuents 
desire  to  see  him  among  the  "top-notchers." 

Take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who  hold  the 
high  places  have  served.     I  cannot  name  all.  but  a  few  as  samples. 

Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or,  In  pugilistic  parlance,  "he  holds  the  tjelt,"  for  length 
of  service  In  the  Houfc  In  our  entire  history.  In  several  Con- 
gresses he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  then  was  Speaker  8  years;  only  one  man,  Henry  Clay,  having 
been  Speaker  longer. 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year;  Minority  Leader  Mann  Is 
serving  his  twentieth  year;  Mr.  Kltchln,  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Moans,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs 
and  "father  of  the  House."  his  twenty-sixth;  Mr.  Flood,  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay,  chairman  of  Military 
AITalrs,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson,  chairman  of  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Stephens,  chairman  of 
Indian  Affairs,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden,  chairman  of  the  Library, 
his  twentieth;  Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr. 
Lever,  chairman  of  Agriculture,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Padgett,  chair- 
man of  the  Na^^r.  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts, 
his  twentieth;  and  Mr.  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
his  twenty-second.  There  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  these 
Will  suffice  to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and 
experienced  Members,  for  most  cf  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the 
chairmen  are  old  timers.  The  same  thing  holds  good  with  refer- 
ence to  members  of  the  minority.  As  an  Illustration,  Messrs  Gil- 
lette end  Cooper,  who  are  serving  their  twenty-fourth  year,  are 
the  ranking  Republicans  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
almost  certain  to  be  chairman  thereof  should  the  Republican.-;  ever 
again  have  a  majority  In  the  House,  as  In  that  event,  in  all 
probability,  Mr  Mann  will  be  Speaker,  unless  he  is  nominated  for 
President   next  June. 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  find,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  places. 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
unrierstocd  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and.  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  In  the  harness. 
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The  M'»mT>er  of  lonftest  consecutive  service  Is  called  "the  father 
of  the  House  ■■  Five  Philadelphlans  In  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Keiley.  ONeiil.  Harmer.  and  Bing- 
ham Then  U  wt-nt  to  Mr  Dsilztll.  of  Pittsburgh  When  General 
Buipham  annour.ced  the  death  of  General  Harmer.  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House."  he  stated  that  the  Qve  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House  "  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  >-rved  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  interesting  statement. 

In  the  .second  and  third  Congresses  In  which  I  served.  Maine,  with 
only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chairmanship 
of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Navy,  and  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkablp  circumstance,  giving 
the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  In  the  Hou^e  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth  These  four 
men — Reed.  Dingley.  Boutelle.  and  MiUikln— each  served  in  the 
House  2(V years  or  more      Other  States  n\ight  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  All  Members  should  be  elected  fcr  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  honest,  enercetic,  ^ober. 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  position  and  influence  in  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  Members  helps  him  amazingly  In  doing  things. 

I  can  hpeak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  20 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favon>  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelltd  to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  in  "mending  my  fences." 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.     God  bless  them. 

One  other  thing:  I  do  not  know  what  committee  assignments 
you  new  Members  .secured.  If  they  are  good,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. If  bad.  do  not  be  cast  down.  No  congre.s.sional  tender- 
foot ever  had  poorer  assignments  than  I  had — <:iaims  and  Old 
Pensions — but  I  never  complained  or  kicked.  I  went  to  work  as 
though  those  committees  suitetl  me  exactly  Here  is  an  illu.stra- 
tlon  of  what  may  happen  and  how  luck  plays  an  important  part. 
I  was  next  to  top  Democrat  on  both  Foreign  Affairs  and  Patents 
for  8  years — never  advanced  a  peg  so  far  as  committees  went. 
Just  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  on  those  two  com- 
mittees. I  was  about  to  become  top  Democrat  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Hon  John  Sharp  Williams,  then  minority  leader,  assigned  me  to 
the  foot  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  the  end  of  4  years  through 
the  happ)enings  of  politics  In  five  different  States  I  Jumped  from 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  Democratic  minority  on  Ways  and 
Means.  So  it  may  be  with  you.  Events  over  which  you  have  no 
control  may  advance  you  niore  rapidly  than  you  dream  of  or  hope 
for  My  advice  is  this:  "Whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it 
with  your  ruight." 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1940 


MAGAZINE  AND   NEWSPAPER   ARTICLES         ^ 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House.  I  dare  say  that  no  man  in  the  whole  history  of  our 
country  has  laid  aside  the  mantle  of  oflBce  more  graciously 
and  princely  than  our  former  Postmaster  General.  James  A. 

Fdiley.  His  personal  charm  is  universally  conceded,  his 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  cause  and  friends  everywhere  extolled, 
and  from  every  section  of  the  country  comes  a  chorus  of 
praise  and  appreciation  of  his  rugged  honesty  of  mind,  heart, 
and  soul.  When  the  historian  of  tomorrow  records  the 
events  and  happenings  of  today  he  will  reserve  a  niche 
wherein  to  place  the  name  and  character  of  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley,   enshrining   it   with   the   Latin   proverb:    qualis   vita. 

finis  ita. 

I  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  insert  a  number  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  coucermng  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  that  measure 


and  extol  his  character  and  service  far  beyond  my  liniited 
power  and  capabilities. 

[From  Rural   Letter   Carrier) 

Farzw'=:ij..  De.\.r  Jim! 

(By  Charles  H.  Bailey.  Rural  Letter  Carrier,  Colon,  Nebr.) 

Dear  Jim:   it's  hard  to  realize 

Our  ways  have  reached  an  end. 
The  pleasant  ways  we've  known  so  long 

Seems  parting  friends  from  friend; 
Somehow  it  seems  youve  found  a  place 

In  every  postal  employee  s  heart. 
And  now  we  learn  with  keeii  regret 

That  you  and  we  must  part. 

Yes   Jim;  you've  been  a  dandy  boss, 

Our  work  has  been  a  pleasure. 
The  memories  of  the  recent  years 

Will   be  cur  richest   treasure; 
We  d:dnt  mind  the  mud  and  rain 

Nor  when  the  snow  kept  piling. 
For  well  we  kr.ew  that  back  of  us. 

Otu-  J;m  Would  be  there  smiling. 

Some  winds  blow  north,  some  blow  soutb. 

While  som.e  blew  east  or  west. 
We  labor  here  a  little  while 

And  then  pass  on  to  rest; 
But  when  we  meet  beyond  the  seas 

Where  all  our  Journeys  end. 
We  hope  you'll  be  as  glad  as  we. 

That  you  have  been,  our  friend. 

We  hope  the  hands  which  take  the  reins 

Your  able   hands  surrender. 
Will  build  within  our  ranks  again 

A  friendship  quite  as  tender; 
So.  au  revoir.  dear  brother.  fareweU! 

But   In  life's  twilight  dim. 
We  hop>e  to  meet  the  "boss"  again — 

Our  good  old  friend,  genial  Jim. 


[From  the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Republic  of  September  2,   1940] 

The  Me.^sure  of  a  Big  Man 

Few  Americans  have  served  In  Prc.'^ldentlal  Cabinets  In  the  United 
States  who.  upon  resigning,  have  dropped  their  portfolios  with  the 
plaudits  of  both  political  supporters  and  opponents  ringing  In  their 
ears.  When  that  occurs,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  one  who  has 
been  so  commended  has  been  a  good  public  servant  and  has  done 
his  work  well  and  faithfully, 

James  A.  Parley,  who  has  ably  served  the  country  as  its  Postmastrr 
General.  Is  leavmg  the  Cabinet  of  Pre.^ident  Roosevelt  with  the  com- 
mendation of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  retiring  Cabi- 
net member  Thursday  was  publicly  recognized  for  his  services  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  not  unusual  that  the  Democrats  should  pay 
tribute  to  him  but  when  numerous  Republicans  Joined  them.  It 
evidenced  the  fact  that  a  big  man.  perhaps  the  ablest  man  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,   was  leaving  the  Government  service 

We  have  not  always  agreed  with  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Parley 
h.is  done  as  Postmaster  General  We  were  disappointed  when  he 
refused  to  l5sue  a  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  comine;  of  Fra  Marcos  de  Niza  to  the  Southwest 
last  year  We  believed  then,  and  we  still  believe,  that  that  his- 
toric event  was  as  deserving  of  recognition  In  that  manner  as  was 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Coronado  which 
is  being  observed  this  year.  Mr.  Farley,  however,  disagreed  with  us 
and   no   stamp    was   Issued. 

Despite  that  disagreement,  we  must  recognize  Mr.  Farley  as  one 
of  the  ablest  heads  of  the  postal  service  we  have  had  In  this  coun- 
try We  believe  it  is  with  eenume  regret  that  th'^se  engaged  In 
the  Postal  Service  In  the  Nation  witness  his  departure  from  It. 

Two  great  tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Fnrley  In  the  Senate  Thurs- 
day. One  was  by  Senator  ARTHm  H  Vandenberg.  a  political  oppo- 
nent,   when    he   characterized    Mr     Farley    as   "one   of   the   greatest 

and  most  colorful  figures  in  a  generation  and  one  of  the  rarest 
human  souls  in  our  time  '  The  other  was  paid  by  Senator  Ellison 
D  Smh-h.  a  Democrat,  who  said  that  when  Farley  "made  a  prom- 
ise, he  ktpt  it."  No  greater  praise  may  be  given  anyone  than  that 
statement. 


(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  September  1.  1940] 
Farley  LEA\'rs 
As  James  A  Farley  left  ofTlce  yesterday  after  nenrly  8  tempestuous 
years  one  may  readily  agree  with  the  sad -eyed  Janitor  who  reluc- 
tantly U->ok  down  a  picture  of  the  late  Will'  Rogers.  According  to 
the  Janitor,  the  autographed  note  on  the  back  "savs  It  quick,  but 
says  It  all  "  The  line  reads:  "  To  my  close  personal  friend.  Jim 
Parky,  a  practical  politician  and  a  gentleman — a  rare  combination." 
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[From  the  Port  Worth  Star -Telegram  of  September  1.  1940] 
An  Able  Pl'BUC  Servant  Retikcs 
The  retirement  of  James  A.  Farley  today  as  Postmaster  General 
passes  as  a  routine  procedure  since  Mr.  Farley's  roblgnaiion  was 
announced  some  weeks  earlier,  to  become  effective  August  31. 
Likewise.  In  a  campaign  year,  more  emphasis  was  given  to  Mr.  Far- 
ley's surrender  of  his  duties  as  Democratic  national  chairman  than 
to  his  impending  departure  from  the  National  Cabinet,  because  of 
possible  political  implications  of  the  first  change  ' 

But  since  Mt  Fiirlev  today  ceases  to  be  a  public  servant,  a  full 
realization  is  poh.-^ible  of  the  "loss  occasioned  by  his  retirement.  The 
people  admittedly  lose  a  most  capable  Postmaster  Cieneral.  who 
has  s^lven  the  best  possible  service  for  the  last  8  years:  and  the 
Pc5t  Oflfice  Department  loses  an  administrative  head  who  was  able 
to  inspire  both  the  re.~pcct  and  regard  of  the  entire  force  with  whom 
he  has  served  i 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  It  Is  tcstl-  | 
mony  to  Mr  Farl«>y"s  efficient  administration  that  the  varied  work 
of  that  EKpartmcnt  will  continue  without  dislocation.  The  bet 
executive,  whether  in  business  cr  government.  Is  the  man  who  so 
perfects  crgnnizatlon  that  it  can  continue  without  him  Jim 
Farley  Is  such  an  executive,  and  It  was  this  demonstrated  ability 
which  cautcd  him  to  be  drafted  for  two  Important  executive  pests 
In  private  buslne.'^s 

The  Post  Office  Department  under  Mr.  Parley's  direction  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  run  large-scale  enterprlse.s  In  the  entire 
countr}-.  During  the  unprecedented  years  of  the  present  admin- 
istration the  Department  has  handled  its  ordinary  tasks  well  and 
has  as-mmrd  extrnordlnnr>-  duties  without  Interfering  with  the 
speed  and  cmclency  of  the  mail  service.  Registration  of  ahens  is  a 
recent  case  in  point 

But  no  doubt  Mr.  Parley  and  his  legion  of  friends  take  the 
most  pride  In  the  regular  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department  Tlie 
principal  functions  of  handling  mall  and  parcel  post  are  now 
performed  so  well  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  public 
is  able  to  take  them  for  granted  Likewise.  Mr  Farley's  fore- 
Eight  and  progresslvencss  have  enabled  him  to  expand  the  com- 
parativoly  new  Air  Mail  Service  to  volume  proportions  that  have 
permitted  a   lower  postage  rate. 

Mr  Farley  leaves  a  working  personnel  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment which  is  both  efficient  and  loyal  At  many  times  In  the 
past  those  workers  have  given  public  testimony  of  their  hljih  re- 
gard for  "the  boss."  who  was  friend  as  well  In  such  respects. 
Mr  Farlev  has  dlTDlayed  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  have 
marked   h'lm    as  an   exceptional  man  In  public   affairs. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  think  of  Jim  Farley  solely  as  the 
retiring  Postmaster  Cieneial  without  recalling  his  immense  value 
to  his  own  party  as  Its  national  chairman  The  first  Roosevelt 
nomination  In  1932  was  due  primarily  to  Jim  Parley  s  organizing 
genius  and  that  same  ability,  coupled  with  such  other  capacities 
as  executive  direction,  figured  largely  In  subsequent  succeK^es  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Jim  Farley  knew  thousands  of  loyal  Demo- 
crats throughout  the  ccmntry.  Just  as  he  knew  Innumerable  pustal 
employees  He  was  able  to  call  them  all  by  name,  carried  on  cor- 
respondence with  them.  and.  In  addition  to  their  suoport  as  Demo- 
crats. Jim  Farley  won  their  friendship  and  affection  as  was  shown 
by  the  ovation  given  him  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Mr  Parley  will  be  sorely  missed  by  these  fellow  Dcmocrate.  the 
rank  and  tile  of  his  party,  and  of  ttoe  Post  Office  Department  His 
absence  from  Cabinet  meetings  and  at  the  councils  of  his  party 
likewise  will  be  felt  Jim  Parley's  genial  personality,  his  poise,  his 
cool  Judgment  and  his  friendliness  have  been  invaluable  assets  to 
the  administration,  and.  in  fact,  to  the  whole  country.  Jim  Parley 
always  keeps  his  head  he  knew  the  virtue  of  silence;  he  is  a  leader 
of  men  becau.-*  he  first  is  a  master  of  self.  He  Is  a  shining  symbol 
of  the  self-d:?cipllne  which  every  American  neetls  Private  busi- 
ness gains  and  Government  loses  immeasurably  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr  Farley  from  public  service.  And  the  Democratic  organl7.a- 
tlcn  may  find  it  ha.s  lost  its  great  balance  wheel,  as  well  afi  the 
ino>t  a.  tute  generalissimo  it  ever  had. 

Jim  Parley's  succe--:s  at  his  new  tasks  Is  certain  bccau.se  his 
varied  capacities,  his  energy,  loyalty,  and  other  qualities  have  been 
well  demonstrated  in  the  nearly  8  years  of  his  dual  role  of  Post- 
master General   and   national   party   chairman. 


I  Prom  the  Grand  Junction   (Colo.)   Dally  Sentinel] 
With  a  Nation's  Respect 

One  does  not  have  to  deal  merely  In  platitudes  when  It  comes  to 
paying  tribute  to  James  A  Farley  In  connection  with  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidents  Cabinet  and  from  the  Democratic  national 
chairmanship.  Extravagant  statem.ents  could  be  made  and  still 
could  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  sincerity.  We  haven't  any 
heaitancy  in  saying  that  the  President's  Cabinet  Is  all  the  weaker 
becaiise  of  Mr.  Parleys  retirement.  We  know  whereof  we  tpeak 
when  we  say  that  the  ablest  man  that  ever  directed  a  Democratic 
national  campaign  rellnqul^hed  that  Job  when  Jim  Farley  quit. 

There  Is  this  to  be  said,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration  (and 
such  exaggeration  is  always  needed  in  most  cases  of  this  kind, 
whether  on  the  Democratic  or  Republican  sicie),  that  James  A. 
Farley  retires  from  these  two  high-ranking  positions  retaining  to 
the  fullest  degree  a  nation's  respect,  regardless  of  politics,  as  to  his 
ability,  his  sincerity,  his  cleanliness  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
his  high  standard  of  citizenship. 

Not  many  times  In  the  Nation's  history  has  the  United  States 
Senate  voluntarily  and  informally,  with  men  on  both  sides  partici- 
pating, taken  time  out  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  political  manager. 

There  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  deny  a  contcntlcn  that  the  coming 
campaign  is  going  to  be  aware  of  the  absence  of  the  great  o:ganlzing 
ability  and  the  remarkable  personal  Influence  of  Jim  Parley. 

It  has  been  cur  privilege  to  know  Jim  Farley  personally  for  many 
years  and  we  are  among  the  countless  thcu.sands  who  feel  that  the 
naticnal  tributes  paid  him  have  been  deserved.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  great  Democrat  and  a  great  party  leader  Icna  after  the 
names  of  many  of  the  so-called  new  dealers  who  weren't  fond  of 
him  have  laded  into  oblivion. 

[Prom   the   Hoboken   Jersey  Observer  of   August   31.    1940] 

Exit  James  A.  Fahlet 

James  A  Parley  retires  today  as  Postmaster  General  after  almost  8 
years  of  service,  during  all  of  which  time,  up  to  a  few  days  ago.  he 
has  also  been  chaiiman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  This 
was  a  difficult  dual  assigmnent  in  which  a  smaller  man  would  suiely 
have  begged  down,  either  failing  to  attain  a  high  standard  in  th3 
administration  of  his  public  office  or  arousing  crlticit.m  by  his 
n:anagement  of  his  party's  affairs. 

But  Mr.  Parley  emerges  from  the  test  triumphantly.  Perhaps  he 
Is  net  really  a  bigger  man  than  he  was  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  has  risen  inestimably  in  public  esteem,  and  carries  with  him 
into  private  Itfp  the  best  wLshes  of  all  parties  and  factions. 

In  a  day  when  Cabinet  of3cers  are  passing  so  frequently  as  scarcely 
to  attract  any  attention,  the  Senate  paused  the  other  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  sterling  public  services,  and  these  tributes  came  not 
only  from  Democrats  but  from  some  of  the  strongest  party  meu 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 


[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla  )  World  of  September  2.  1940] 
Mk.  Farley  Retihes 

James  A  Farley  is  leaving  political  and  official  life.  He  now 
goes  out  as  Postmaster  General  he  was  already  out  a.s  national 
E)emocratlc  chairman      He  is  out  for  reasons  of  principle 

Mr  Farley  appeared  In  national  life  more  than  7  yeais  ago.  He 
was  an  original  sjxinsor  fur  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  was  very 
larcelv  responsible  for  his  election  as  President  Both  the  notable 
Rc^sevelt  campaigns  were  managed  by  Farley,  and  he  came  through 
them  with  a  record  as  a  clean,  expert,  and  extraordinarily  able 
tx)lltlclan  He  made  a  most  excellent  Postmaster  General  His 
wCrk  has  rare'v  if  ever  been  excelled  in  either  of  thee  positions. 
and  he  held  them  simultaneously.  Through  this  public  service  Mi-. 
Farlev  built  himself  into  popularity  and  useiulness  and  now.  as  a 
plain' Citizen,  he  is  highly  potent  and  very  generaUy  respected. 


[Prom  the  Catholic  Review  of  September  6,  1940) 
Mr.  Parley's  Successor 

It  Is  our  general  policy  not  to  take  editorial  notice  of  appoint- 
ments to  political  office.  However,  we  would  note  the  appointment 
of  Frank  C  Walker  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  by 
saying  that  we  do  not  think  he  can  do  better  than  to  so  resolve 
to  so  work  that  he  will  carry  tack  to  private  life  some  day  some- 
thing of  the  esteem  with  which  his  predecessor.  James  A.  Parley, 
was  held   the    Nation   over. 

We  are  not  referring  to  Mr.  Parley,  the  politician,  but  to  Mr. 
Farley  the  man.  Mr.  Parley  has  made  his  name  one  that  Is  syin- 
bollcal  of  sincerity  and  fair  "play.  He  is  known  as  a  man  who  never 
broke  his  word,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure,  no  matter  how 
demanding    the    call    of    expediency. 

But  the  thing  that  has  impressed  us  m<  st  about  Mr.  Farley  Is 
the  esteem  In  which  ho  Is  held  by  those  who  worked  under  him. 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  Pest  Office  Department. 

Mail  men.  mail  clerks  and  others  wlU  tell  you  unanimously,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  our 
country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  Mr.  Farley  was  more  concerned 
with  their  welfare  thai,  with  any  praise  from  the  country  for  the 
way  in  which  he  ran  his  office. 

In  othi-r  words.  Mr  Farley  was  unwilling  to  save  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  those  under  him.  I^e  believed  that  the 
ni<  n  and  women  of  his  Department  were  worthy  cf  their  hire.  He 
believed  they  had  the  right  to  enjoy  the  comforts  ul  life  and  to 
care  for  their  families  better  than  they  had  been  enabled  to  care 
for  them  before  he  took  cQce 

These  men  and  women  of  the  Post  Office  Department  remember 
that  there  was  a  Postmaster  General  of  some  25  years  ago  who  was 
more  concerned  with  his  reputation  for  keeping  down  expenses  than 
he  was  in  seeing  that  the  men  and  women  of  his  Department  were 
given  a  living  wage  The  Postmaster  General  to  whom  we  refer 
deliberately  Irustrated  a  program  to  Increase  their  salaries  merely 
lor  the  sake  of  his  own  leputation.  As  a  result  the  employees  of 
the  post-office  service  suffered  untold  hardships  at  a  time  when 
other  men  and  women  were  getting  high  wages. 

Jim  Parley  was  never  that  way.  He  conducted  the  Post  Office 
Dtpartment  with  an  ifficlency  that  probably  has  not  been  surpassed 
in    liistory.    That    is   why    there    are    millions   of    Americans    who 
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esteem  him  far  more  for  his  love  for  his  fellowmcn  than  for  his 
political  acumen  and  his  many  other  gifts. 

IFrom  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)    Tlmes-Stau*  of  September  3.   19401 

Jim  Farutt 

A  good  clean-thlnklng  and  clean-Uvlng  man  stepped  off  the 
national  stage  this  past  week  end  when  Jim  Farley  left  the  Gov- 
ernment service  and  left  politics  to  enter  business. 

He  has  been,  by  practically  everj-bodys  agreement,  a  flrst-rate 
Pcstmaster  General.  He  has  born  also,  by  the  verdict  of  the  ballot 
count,  a  remarkably  a.<5tute  political  manager,  arranging  things  so 
that  R(ir)sevelt  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  In  1932  and  twice 
overwhelmingly  elected  In  the  recent  third  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt  Jim  Farley  played  no  part. 

N'jw  he  goes  out  of  politics,  the  Immediate  major  Interest  of 
American  males,  and  into  two  other  Interests  of  the  people  which 
are  almost  as  important  and  which  have  the  advantage  over  poll- 
tics  of  being  year-round  and  every-year  attractions — baseball  and 
•pop.- 

May  the  green  Ink  which  he  made  famous  on  his  political  letters 
phlne  verdantly  henceforth  on  contracts  bringing  stars  into  the 
Yankee  fold  and  on  fine  fat  sales  contracts  for  "pop." 


[From   the  Washington  Union   Clerk   of   September   1940] 
Resignation   or   Postmasttr   General   Farlet 

Postal  employees  throughout  the  Nation  will  concur  In  the  de- 
served tribute  to  Postmaster  General  James  A,  Farley  contained  In 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of  August  9.  1940,  which 
Is   reprcduced    here: 

"It  was  inevitable  that  James  A.  Farley,  retiring  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  also  should  resign 
hLs  position  as  Postmaster  General.  The  announcement  Issued 
recently,  therefore,  was  not  unexpected.  But  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily  that  the  news  was  received  by  the  public  without 
regret. 

"Mr.  Parley  earned  his  place  In  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  by 
political  assistance  rendered,  then  Justified  It  by  proving  again  as 
h<  had  on  several  previous  occasions  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  of  sound  business  acumen,  skilled  in  the  management  of 
affairs  and  of  people.  efBcient  in  the  p>erformance  of  administrative 
duty.  His  term  as  head  of  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  In 
the  world  has  been  eminently  successful  Understanding  as  he  did 
that  "the  final  test  •  •  •  for  any  official  is  the  record  of  his 
service'  he  applied  his  'efforts  and  energies  to  the  Job  of  making 
substantial  improvements  •  •  •  and  to  saving  money  for 
Uncle  Sam  rather  than  bothering  about  petty  criticism  In  regard 
to  details  which,  after  all,  were  not  extremely  Important.' 

"Certainly  there  were  mistakes  during  Mr  Farley's  tenure  But 
of  more  lasting  importance  were  such  achievements  as  the  inaugu- 
ration of  trans-oceanic  air  mall,  the  development  of  a  va.'^t  building 
program  for  the  rehousing  of  postal  facilities. throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  gradual  Improvement  of  postal  revenues  for  work  done  for 
hire 

"Mr  Parley  is  honorably  proud  of  his  career  In  the  Post  OflQre 
Department  He  has  the  right  to  look  back  upon  It  with  satis- 
faction Tlie  public  In  appreciation  of  his  labors  wishes  him  well 
in  his  new  venture  Into  private  enterprise." 

That  the  administration  of  Hon  James  A  Farley,  for  the  last  7'', 
years,  "has  been  eminently  successful"  will  not  be  seriously  disputed 
by  anyone  not  personally  captious.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr. 
Farley  attributed  the  success  of  his  administration  to  the  fine  co- 
operation given  him  by  postal  employees  throughout  the  service, 
from  his  associates  in  the  Department  to  the  last  fleld-service 
employee 

Such  cooperation  Is.  of  course,  essential  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  any  institution  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Cooperation  of  that  character  is  not  something. 
however,  that  "Just  happens"  Human  beings,  and  postal  employees 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  react  according  to  the  treatment  they 
receive  and  according  to  their  confidence  or  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  Justice  they  may  expect  from  those  In  authority. 

The  success  of  his  administration  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  ciX)peratlon  testifies  to  the  confidence  that  postal  employees 
have  had  In  the  fairness  and  humanitarian  attitude  of  Postmaster 
General   Parley. 

To  the  commendation  for  efficient  and  extended  Postal  Service 
and  s^iund  business  administration  we  would  add  that  of  the 
post-office  clerks  for  the  improved  morale  of  employees  and  the 
many  evidences  of  his  desire  to  extend  to  them  a  fair  share  of 
the    benefits   of    Improved    efficiency 

It  was  wise  leadership  that  prompted  the  selection  of  veteran 
postal  employees  for  the  Important  administration  posts  It  was 
wise  administration  that  prompted  the  promotion  to  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  postmastershlps  of 
more  postal  employees  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period  The 
last  7' 2  years  have  witnessed  much  progress  in  the  development 
of  improved  personnel  relationships  Postal  employees  experience 
sincere  regret  at  the  departure  of  Big  Jim.  We  hope  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  as  successful  and  can  assure  him  of  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  great  army  of  postal  employees  as  long  as  their 
confidence  In  worthy  leadership  can  be  maintained. 


[Prom  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier  of  September  7,  1940 J 
Parley  Farewell  at  Department 

With  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
crowding  the  spacious  reception  hall  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Smith  W  Purdum  gave  vocal 
expression  of  the  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  the  workers  on 
Friday  afternoon.  August  30,  at  a  farewell  reception  tendered  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Second  Assistant  Purdum  pre- 
sented the  Postmaster  General  with  a  set  of  diamond  cuff  links 
and  studs,  the  gift  of  the  Department  workers. 

Herewith  are  the  remarks  both  of  Second  Assistant  Purdum  and 
the  response  of  Postmaster  General  Farley: 

PURDUM    REMARKS    AT    FARLEY    FAREWELL    PARTY 

"Mr.  Farley,  for  7' 2  years  you  have  been  the  head  of  the  most 
Important  agency  of  our  Government,  having  to  do  with  the  dally 
affairs  of  our  people  You  have  been  the  leader  of.  and  co-worker 
with  a  vast  army  of  men  and  women  in  the  Department  and 
throughout  the  States  of  this  Union  and  our  colonial  possessions. 
By  your  unexcelled  leadership  and  great  human  understanding, 
the  Postal  Service  has  been  placed  on  a  plane  supported  by  Integ- 
rity, character,  loyalty,  devotion  to  duty,  and  .service  to  the  people. 

"All  of  us  here  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  and 
the  thousands  in  the  field,  have  a  deep  affection  for  you.  and  our 
love  and  respect  for  you  is  as  constant  as  the  throbbing  of  our 
hearts.  Volumes  might  be  WTltten  or  spoken  concerning  yourself 
by  those  of  us  in  the  service,  but  no  words  can  be  found  which 
could  truly  show  the  heartfelt  feelings  of  those  who  have  worked 
with  you  and  for  you. 

"This  official  parting  Is.  indeed,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  sad- 
ness but  when  we  look  forward  and  upward  we  see  an  op>ening  in 
that  cloud,  and  that  is  a  bright  light,  which  Is  a  part  of  yourself 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  In  that  light  we  see  words  of 
your  splendid  Americanism,  your  devotion  to  duty  and  yotir  great 
understanding,  coming  from  your  mind  and  big  heart — the  words 
loya'.ty  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  give  the  best  that  Is  in  us  to 
the  people  of  cur  country. 

"B\ery  mcment  In  your  tenure  of  office  as  Postmaster  General 
you  have  been  kind  and  considerate  of  us  and  have  given  us  wiso 
counsel,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful 

Our  regard  and  affection  for  you  are  such  that  they  cannot, 
even  in  a  minute  degree,  be  shown  In  gold  or  precious  stones,  bu'; 
we  here  felt  that  it  would  be  proper  and  fitting  to  have  you  carry 
away  with  you  a  small  token  as  a  remembrance  of  those  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  almost  daily  contact. 

'On  l>ehalf  of  my  associates  gathered  here  this  token  is  tendered 
you  with  every  good  wish  and  that  the  blessings  of  a  Divine 
Providence  rest  upon  you  and  Mrs  Farley,  Betty,  Anne,  and  Jimmle 
for  long  life  and  happiness,  and  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to 
the    people    of    cur    ctuutry    for    a    further    great    service." 

FARLEY   REPLY   TO   PURDUMS   TRIBUTE 

"Fellow  workers,  now  this  Is  not  a  pleasant  occasion  for  me.  On 
occasion.**  similar  to  this,  when  other  men  left  the  Department  I 
knew  exactly  hnw  they  felt  and  I  felt  for  them.  I  came  down  here 
seven  and  a  half  years  ago  a  total  stranger.  I  didn't  know  one  per- 
son In  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  was  not  here  very  long  before 
I  felt  as  though  I  knew  everyone  In  the  Department  because  the 
assistants  who  were  in  the  Department  at  the  time  and  th(^e  who 
came  in  shortly  after  made  me  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  in  the 
seven  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  here,  everyone  connected  with 
the  Department  in  high  and  low  positions  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  be  kind  and  considerate  and  helpful.  I  was  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  on  businoss,  somettmfs  not  in  connection  with  the 
Department  but  no  matter  where  I  went,  no  matter  what  I  was  do- 
ing. I  knew  full  well  that  the  Department  would  run  along  all  right 
because  those  associated  with  me  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  and  its  activities  were  competent  and  capable  men 
who  knew  more  about  the  Department  and  Its  activities  than  I  did, 
because  they  had  grown  up  in  the  Department. 

"Whatever  succet.s  I  have  had.  if  any.  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  th?  Department  have  been  due  entirely  to  the  loyalty  and  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  my  assistants  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  I  dent  think  any  Postmaster  General  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  ever  received  tl^e  same  consideration  I  have  received, 
not  only  from  the  men  and  women  in  the  Department  here,  but  all 
over  the  country.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  connection  witn 
postal  activities.  I  think  It  can  be  .'^aid  without  boasting  that  I 
met  probably  more  postal  employees  than  all  my  predecessors  put 
together  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Department  I  have  been  in 
more  post  offices,  vi.sited  more  people  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  I 
was  c^lad  to  do  it  too;  I  had  a  lot  of  pleasant  experiences — some 
of  th.'-m  very  funny. 

'I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more:  I  could  talk  for  hours  and  talk 
all  day  and  not  say  any  more  than  I  can  say  in  a  few  words.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  everyone  connected  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice f:r  everything  they  have  done  for  me  during  my  connection 
with  it. 

"I  have  been  here  7' 2  years — longer  than  any  other  men  were 
permitted  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Department  with  the 
exception  of  General  Burleson,  Gideon  Granger,  and  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs,  Jr." 
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[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo  )   Union  News,  letter  of  August  1940) 

POBTMA.STEU    GrfTOLAl.    RESIGNS 

It  Is  With  a  positive  feeling  of  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster  General.  From  the  stand- 
point of  tlie  employee  personnel.  Mr.  Parley,  or  "Genial  Jim"  as 
press  notices  called  him.  was  a  good  boes.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  the  men  In  post  office  workrooms  long  after  less  ccnsiderato 
Postmaster  Generals  are  fcrpotten.  He  will  be  noted  In  history  as 
tiie  first  man  to  hold  that  office  with  sufficient  temerity  and  busi- 
ness acumen  to  place  the  blame  for  the  annual  so-called  deficit 
where  It  actually  belonged.  We  sincerely  hcpe  that  his  successor 
will  be  posseb*.ed  of  his  understanding  and  d»  inocratlc  approach  to 
personnel  problems.  We  wish  Mr  Farley  all  the  success  in  his  new 
business  venture  that  his  personality  and  ability  will  secure,  and 
that  is  considerable. 


[From  the  Catholic  News  of  September  14.  19401 
RrpREsrNT'»TT\-E  Catholics 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "no  rellq:lous 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States  "  When  a  person  Is  appointed  to 
public  office  he  i.s  appointed  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  representative 
01  the  denomination  to  which  he  professes  allegiance. 

It  is  natural  that  publications  serving  members  of  a  particular 
religious  group  wUl  record  the  fact  when  one  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers has  beeii  honored  by  selection  for  high  public  office.  But  out- 
side The  publications  of  their  particular  denomination,  the  religious 
affiliations  of  Cabinet  members  are  rarely  pubhslied,  except  when 
such  an  oiTlci  r  is  a  Catholic  Pew  persons  except  jx-rsonal  friends 
and  ass-i-clate?  know  th"  rellglcus  connections  of  ncn-CatholIc  offi- 
cials, but  practically  every  literate  person  in  the  Nation  at  all 
familiar  with  national  politics  knot's  from  the  s?cular  press  that 
the  Postmaster  General  for  the  past  8  years  was  a  Catholic 

Pcstmaster  General  Jnmos  A  Farley  was  not  a  Catholic  repre- 
sentative In  the  Cabinet,  but  the  tributes  being  paid  him  now  by 
political  friends  and  foes,  by  the  press  of  his  party  and  by  the 
opposition.  Indicate  that  he  was  a  truly  representative  Catholic 
there  All  unite  In  sayine  of  him  that  his  word  has  never  failed 
to  be  as  gocd  as  his  bond,  and  that  he  has  ever  been  the  personifi- 
cation of  IntcRrltv  This  record,  demonstrating  his  fidelity  to 
Catholic  principles.  Is  the  finest  reward  he  cculd  carry  back  with 
him  tc  private  life, 

Mr  Parley's  successor.  Mr  Prank  C.  Walker,  also  goes  Into  the 
Cabinet  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  representative  In  either  a  religious 
or  a^political  sense  of  the  church  of  which  he  hss  th°  privilege 
of  being  a  member  But  we  may  say  that  he  al."^©  has  been  a  rep- 
resentative Catholic,  not  a  mere  nominal  one  but  a  Catholic  who 
has  felt  an  obligation  to  take  an  active  part  In  Catholic  action, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  charity,  a  Catholic  who  has  exemplified 
Catholic  principles  In  his  dally  life.  The  dally  press  asserts  that 
the  app>olntment  comes  tn  him  unsotight.  and  Is  accepted  as  a 
duty  and  at  a  sarrtf*rr  We  quote  the  Atlanta  Journal  wh?n  we 
say  that  "'those  who  know  him  best  pay  him  the  high  compliment 
of  predicting  that  «.«;  Poptmaster  General  he  will  prove  a  worthy 
successor   to   Jiimes    A     Farley." 


I  Prom  the  Postal  Record  of  September  1940] 
Postmaster  GENFr.AL  Farley  Rksigns  High  Office 

On  Aupu.«:t  31.  1940.  Pcstmaster  General  Parley  retires  as  head  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  accept  an  inviting  offer  from  private 
Indtistry,  after  having  served  with  marked  distinction  In  thi.*  high 
station  for  more  than  7  years.  This  resignation  was  made  public 
on  August  8.  by  Prej^ldent' Roosevelt,  by  publication  of  a  letter  from 
Mr  Farley  and  his  own  letter  of  acceptance.  "I  want  you  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  conferred  uj)on  me  and  the 
trust  that  you  placed  in  me."  stated  Postmaster  General  Farley  In 
his  letter  of  resignation,  "when  you  appointed  me  to  this  Important 
position  In  vour  Cabinet,  when  you  took  office  on  March  4,  1933." 
He  llkew1.se  referred  gratefully  to  the  warm  cooperation  of  his  de- 
partmental associates,  to  postmasters  and  postal  employees.  Nation- 
wide, throughout  his  entire  term  of  service. 

The  two  terms  of  Postmaster  General  Parley  dating  from  the  1933 
depression  low.  now  present  a  record  of  postal  progress  extraor- 
dinary. Mr  Parley,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  referred  briefly  to 
certain  major  servic*-  accomplishments  of  tht*  period.  Foetal  reve- 
nue, now  at  an  all-time  hich,  totaled  «766.000.0OO  for  the  fLscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1940  The  Postal  Service  has  been  placed  on  a  net 
self-su'^alnlng  basis.  Portal  labor  hours  have  been  reduced  from 
44  to  40  per  week.  Air-mall  operations  have  been  vastly  extended. 
IncludUi"?  the  establishment  of  trans-Atlantic  and  trarw-Paciflc  serv- 
ice; poFtal  expenditures  have  been  reduced  despite  record  receipts 
and  volume,  and  an  Impressive  total  of  outstanding  services  has 
been  performed  for  other  Government  agencies  Paying  tribute  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  Department's  relations  with  its  employees 
had  been  carried  en.  Postmaster  General  Farley  said: 

•  Through  our  cooperation  with  each  of  the  employees"  organiza- 
tions, we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  new  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  devotion  to  duty  In  the  ranks  of  more  than  300  000 
postal  employees,  and  I  doubt  if  the  morale  of  the  postal  workers 
baa  ever  been  higher  than  It  Is  at  the  present  time  ' 

Voluntary  retirements  from  high  office  are  not  Infrequent,   but 
few  are  the  occasions  where  a  Nation-wide  Interest  has  been  so 
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manifest  and  rarer  still,  where  press  and  public  have  Joined  so 
unreservedly  in  bestowing  praise  for  service  rendered,  as  has  been 
accorded  General  Farley.  It  is  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to  achieve- 
ment honorably  earned  and  well  deserved.  Moreover,  It  reflects 
the   mature  judgment   of   the  people. 

In  reviewing  the  Edministrative  record  of  Postmaster  General 
Farley  during  a  period  beginning  with  service  deflation  unprece- 
dented, and  despite  all  difficulties  moving  steadily  forward  to  ita 
present  unrivaled  eminence,  there  is  none  that  can  moie  fittingly 
te.stify  to  their  regard  for  Postmaster  General  Farley  than  the  great 
army  of  po;^tal  emplovees  who  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
and  for  him.  Inspired  with  confidence  by  his  cheerfulness,  his 
friendliness,  his  high  Integrity,  and  his  unfailing  desire  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  fair,  this  association  and  Its  membership  have 
responded  gladlv  to  his  every  service  call. 

Addressing  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  In  Its  1933 
Atlantic  City  convention  a.ssembled,  6  months  after  as.suming  office, 
Postmaster  General  Farley  declared,  "I  believe  In  organization,  Iw- 
catise  onlv  thnugh  organization  can  great  results  be  accomplLshed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt."  he  added,  "that  the  condition  of  postal 
workers  Is  much  better  than  It  would  have  been  without  the  active 
work  of  the  various  postal  associations."  He  also  assured  this  vast 
audience  that  It  v.v.uld  continue  to  be  his  policy  "to  discuss  frankly 
with  ycu  and  your  leprcsentatlves  any  matters  that  affect  your 
welfare  or  the  pood  of  the  service"  Declaring  his  belief  that  the 
Ne.tion  was  on  the  road  back  to  prosperity,  and  that  Improved  em- 
ployment conditions  would  accelerate  that  trend,  he  announced,  "I 
have  directed  that  the  payless  furlough  be  suspended  on  Sep- 
tember 30  " 

This  policy,  faithfully  adhered  to  ever  since,  has  been  the  domi- 
nant note  In  p^istal  ndminlstration.  On  July  3,  1935.  Postmaster 
General  Farley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  himself, 
withdrew  his  previous  objection  and  urged  the  enactment  of  the 
M.ad  40-hour  week  bill.  This  bill,  enacted  on  August  17,  1935,  was 
made  operative  October  1,  1935.  now  almost  5  years  ago.  On  June 
4,  1936.  largely  through  departmental  cooperation,  the  Higglna 
6-to-l  substitute  ratio  bill,  which  vastly  Improved  substitute  em- 
plovment  conditions,  was  enacted  Into  law.  Meanwhile,  the  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  as  a  postal  holiday  has  been  substantially 
liberalized 

Addressing  the  1937  Kansas  City  N.  A.  L.  C.  convention.  Post- 
master General  Farley  said,  in  confcFslng  to  a  very  warm  spot  In 
his  heart  foi  letter  carriers.  "There  Is  something  about  you  boys 
In  gray  that  makes  all  Americans  proud  of  you:  that  makes  me 
proud  to  be  your  chief  To  me  it  seems  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
good  will  we  enjoy  Is  brought  to  us  by  you." 

Taking  the  postal  service  In  Its  varied  relations  as  his  theme. 
Pastmaster  General  Farlev.  addressing  one  gathering  after  another 
throughout  his  administration,  drove  home  a  continuing  message 
of  its  growth,  dependability,  and  usefulness.  Invariably  he  ex- 
alted Its  history.  Its  processes  and  policy,  and  Invariably  gave 
generous  cr?dlt  to  his  predecessors  and  all  postal  employees  for  the 
success  achieved.  His  contributions  to  postal  literature  are  now  a 
great  Service  asset. 

Po«:tma.ster  General  Parley  now  returns  to  private  life  with  the 
universal  esteem  of  the  American  people.  We  share  In  full  the 
satisfaction  that  must  come  tc  him  through  doing  a  big  Job  and 
doing  it  well,  as  he  views  the  present  healthy  condition  of  postal 
affairs  and  its  certain  promise  of  greater  usefulnese.  We  wcu'.d 
have  Mr  Parley  know  how  alTectionately  we  regard  him  and  how 
sincerely  our  best  wishes  follow  him  In  whatever  the  enterprise 
may  bethat  engages  h.s  efforts.  Saluting  him.  we  declare,  "It  tias 
been  a  glorious  7  years." 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Postmasters'  Gazette  1 
So  Long,  Jim! 

Wlien  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  reluctantly  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  from  the  Cab- 
inet, effective  August  31  1940,  he  wrote:  "All  of  us  tn  the  admin- 
istration will  miss  you  deeply.  We  count  on  seeing  you  often.  I 
especially  count  on  this  after  your  years  of  close  personal  associa- 
tion     Our  friendship  will  always  continue." 

That  gracious  expression  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  strike  a  responsive  chord  In  the  heart  of  every  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and.  even  more  particularly,  of  the  post- 
masters of  the  Nation  and  the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Postmasters.  It  exactly  expresses  our  feelings  toward  Mr. 
Farley. 

But  the  President  wTote  as  the  head  of  the  Government  to  a 
subordinate  but  lmp>.3rtant  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Our  expres- 
sion is  diametilcally  oppcsite  because  It  comes  from  the  employee 
to  tlie  executive:  nevertheless  the  sentiment  Is  the  same.  And 
therein  Iks  the  evidence  of  the  unusual  affection,  respect  and 
regard  which   Jim   Farley    inspired. 

Whether  in  the  White  Hou.se.  at  the  Cabinet  table,  or  In  the  simple 
patherini,'s  of  friends;  whether  with  his  Immediate  assistants  and 
the  executives  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  in  the  more  humble 
ranks  of  the  workers  in  the  field;  whether  with  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  \sho  are  just  the  good  plain  folks  of  our 
country;  in  a  word,  whether  with  the  high  or  the  low,  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  the  prince  or  the  pauper.  Jim  Farley  registered  and  left 
the  indelible  impression  of  his  magnetic  personality. 
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As  an  rrgan'zer  he  stards  without  a  peer  in  Amprican  politics 
As  an  executive,  among  other  things,  he  can  proDdly  point  to  the 
accompli3hments  of  the  past  7  years  in  the  United  Suites  Post  Office, 
where  6  out  cf  tho«e  years  show  a  postal  profit  In  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  records  of  h;s  predcc;  .'sors.  Because  loyalty  is  -ne  of 
his  cutstandin«;  characteristics,  he  commanded  in  his  leadership  a 
respect,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a  devct.on  which  few  men  in  public  or 
in  private  life  have  inspired.  In  a  more  personal  sense,  he  has  guided 
his  life  by  such  high  conduct  and  Ideals  as  to  be  an  Inspiration  for 
every  man.  As  a  friend,  there  was  no  cross  too  heavy,  no  road  too 
rough,  no  hour  too  early  or  too  late  for  Jim  Farley's  big  broad  hand 
not  to  be  helpfully  outstretched  to  those  in  need. 

And  .so  the  refrain  of  the  old  song.  So  Long.  Mary — How  We  Hate 
to  See  You  Go.  repeats  itself  as  we  bid  good-bye  to  Jim  Farley. 
There  are  and  there  should  be  no  tears  at  his  leaving  It  is  not 
farewell  or  another  Good-bye.  Mr  Chips.  For  his  cwn  purposes 
and  betterment,  and  for  the  security  of  his  family,  he  leaves  the 
Post  OfRce  f<jr  private  and  more  profitable  employment  One 
would  be  less  than  human,  however,  under  such  circumstances 
not  to  offer  seme  expression  of  regret  at  the  severance  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  has  been  so  intimately  pleasant.  We  called  him  the 
Big    Bc8s--Blg    Brother   wouM    have    been    far    more    appropriate. 

So  long.  Jim!  If  good  wishes  will  help  you  in  your  new  field 
of  endeavor,  you  certainly  carry  them  in  abundance  from  the 
National  Association  ol  Postmasters.  Without  your  inspiration 
and  encouragement,  we  would  not  have  reached  the  heights  to 
which  we  have  climbed.  Your  friendship  and  helping  hand  have. 
In  more  ways  than  one.  lighted  the  weary  way  and  lifted  the 
heavy  load  May  the  (;ood  that  you  have  done  return  to  you  like 
the  proverbial  loaves  and  fishes  multiplied  a  hundredfold  May 
your  Influence  contin.je  to  inspire  our  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
the  Service  and  our.selves.  May  your  friend.ship  ever  surround  us 
as  our  affection  foUowK  ycu  "while  you  roam  '  May  the  blessings 
of  Providence  be  showtred  upon  you  and  your  loveJ  ones  in  abun- 
dance.   So  long.  Jim! 

William  H    McCap.tht. 


[From    the   Pc.'<t   Office    Clerk   of   September    1940] 
(Presented    to    Mr     Farley    upon    his    retirement    as    Postmaster 
General  August  30.   1940  ) 

A  TRIBL^K  TO  James  Alotsius  Farley 
Whereas   the   Honorable   James   Aloysius   Farley    has   served    with 
the  highest  distinction  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  during  the  years  of  Mr.  Parley's  incumbency  the  Post 
Office  Department  reached  a  peak  of  efficiency  and  service  to  the 
American    people;    and 

Whereas  all  of  his  contacts  with  the  personnel  of  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  have  been  distinguished  by  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  rare  administrative  ability  and  Judgment;  and 

Whereas  throughout  this  period  Mr  Farley  has  never  failed  to 
give  the  most  care'nl  pergonal  consideration  to  all  matters  brought 
to  his  attention  by  the  United  National  Association  cf  Post  Office 
Clerks,  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors  which  organizations  compose  the  National  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Federal  Employee  Organizations:  Tlierefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  National  Legislative  Council  of  Federal  Em- 
ployee Organizations  present  to  Mr  Farley  this  evidence  of  their 
esteem,  and  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for  his  future  health, 
tiappiness,  and  success. 

LtTHER   C    Steward. 
President.  Sational  Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

Raymond  H    Combs. 
President.  Sational  Rural  Letter  Carrier<t  A:isociatton. 

John  J    Barrett. 
President,  United  Satioiial  Association  of  Pest  0,^ice  Clerks. 

Michael  F    FiTZPArr.icK. 
Preatd^nf,  NatiCTial  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors. 


[From  the  Post  Office  Clerk  of  September   1940 1 
James  A    Farley.  A  Great  American 

Those  things  are  best  said  which  are  spoken  simply  and  from 
the  heart 

Realizing  this,  we  of  the  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks  say  that  James  A  Farley  leaves  the  Pest  Office  Depart- 
ment with  the  love,  the  affection,  the  admiration  of  every  man  and 
woman   in   the   Department. 

In  the  years  he  has  served  as  Postmaster  General  we  have  come 
to  know  Jim  Parley  well.  We  know  that  he  spared  no  effort  to 
Insure  the  progress  of  the  great  Department  '^iven  into  his  charge. 
and  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  its  pcironnel.  Because  this  Is 
so.  the  Post  Office  Department  has  achieved  a  new  peak  of  service 
to  the  American  people,  the  cause  of  the  merit  system  has  been 
Immensely  advanced  in  the  Depurtment.  and  the  whole  tenor  cf 
personnel   administration    has   been   improved 

There  have  been  many  Postma.sters  General  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  plain  statement  cf  fact  that  James  A.  Parley's  name  will  be 
Inscribed  within  that  narrow  circle  reserved  for  the  truly  great 
leaders  of  the  Department. 

But  over  and  beyond  Jim  Farley's  tangible  accomplishments  as 
Postmp.ster  General  he  will  be  remembered  by  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Department,  and  especially  by  the  officers 


and  members  cf  the  United  National  As-cclatlon  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  for  those  intangible  qualities  which  give  to  life  lis  finest 
meaning. 

His  warmth  and  understanding,  his  quick  sympathy,  his  firm 
and  friendly  handcla.«=p.  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others — these  will  not  be  forgotten.  Jim  Farley 
combined  administrative  ability  of  the  highest  order  with  a  hu- 
maneness which  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  every  employee  of 
the    Department,    from    tcp    to    bottom. 

The  reccrd  made  by  James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  was  brilliant,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  long 
history  cf  the  Department  In  that  record  he  can,  and  surely  does, 
take  justifiable  pride  But  we  know  Jim  Farley  well  enough  to  say 
that  it  mer.ns  even  mere  to  him  by  far  that  he  leaves  the  Depart- 
ment With  the  heartfelt  good  wishes  and  deep  esteem  of  all  who 
have  served  under  him  for  the  past  7  years. 

Jim  Farley  Is  that  kind  of  a  man. 

John  J.  BARrtrrr. 
President,  United  Sational  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 


'And   Ye   Shall    Know    the   Truth,   and    the   Truth 
Shall  Make  You  Free" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Septemb-Jr  24.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr!  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  excerpts  from  a  booklet 
entitled.  "The  Truth  About  England." 

These  are  articles  which  everyone  should  read,  as  they  give 
real  information  on  a  subject  which  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  America.  The  book  is  published  by  the  League  to  Save 
America  P.rst.  box  307.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  Truth  Aaotrr  England — Foreword 

When,  in  October  1937.  President  Roosevelt  startled  America,  and 
the  world,  with  his  declaration  that  the  democratic  nations  must 
unite  to  suppress  the  aggressor  nations,  the  declaration  was  quietly 
whispered  throughout  England  and  France,  as  proof,  that  in  "due 
time"  America  would  again  Join  the  Allies  in  a  new  war  against 
Germany  When  4  months  later.  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  broadcast 
throughout  the  British  Empire  (but  not  in  America)  the  speech 
In  which  he  promised  in  substance  that  should  England  again  be 
Involved  in  war  America  would  come  to  her  aid  as  we  had  d(;ne  in 
1917.  the  Ickes  promise  was  quietly  whispered  throughout  England 
and  France.  a.s  further  proof,  that  in  "due  lime"  America  would 
Join   in  another  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 

When.  10  months  later.  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  convened  the  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Lima.  Peru.  It  was  quietly  whispered  in 
England  and  France  that  the  purpose  of  the  Lima  conference  was 
not  as  Secretary  Hull  had  indicated — a  conference  to  promote  com- 
merce between  the  United  Slates  and  the  20  nations  of  Central 
and  South  America — but  was  Instead,  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
commerce  th'^n  existing  between  the  20  nations,  and  the  aggressor 
states.  Germany  and  Italy.  So  Interpreted,  the  people  of  England 
and  France  regarded  the  Lima  Conference  as  further  evidence 
that  America  was  aiding  the  Allies  and  weakening  Germany,  for 
the  war  soon  to  begin. 

\\'hen  a  few  months  later  in  his  best-remembered  speech.  Mr. 
Ro<  sevelt  declared  emphatically  that  in  the  present  war.  the  entire 
resources  of  America  should  be  pledged  to  the  All'es.  his  pledge 
even  when  qualified  by  the  phrase  '.-hort  of  war.  '  was  shouted 
throughout  England  and  France  as  proof  positive,  that  in  "due 
time."  American  troops  would  fight  for  the  Allies,  as  In  1917 

In  the  light  of  these  events — and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
for  months  past  our  press  and  radio,  pulpits  and  platform.s  have 
flooded  the  country  with  pro-English,  prowar  propaj;anda.  it 
should  now  be  evident  to  every  thoughtful  American  that  for  more 
than  3  years,  our  Government  has  moved  steadily  and  methodically 
toward  another  world  war  From  now  on.  we  may  expect  an  accel- 
eration of  war  preparations  and  war  propaganda.  Again  we  will  be 
told  that  England  and  America  are  one  jx-cple  blessed  with  tiie 
same  laws  customs,  language,  and  religion;  again  as  in  1917  we 
will  be  told  that  'our  Interests  are  identical."  that  If  England 
loses,  we  Icse.  That  as  England  Is  fighting  our  battle,  we  should 
Join  in  that  battle  and  fight  for  England.  Because  we  believed 
these  things  in  1917.  and  becatise  there  is  some  danger  that  we 
may  believe  them  a  second  time,  we  set  forth  in  this  booklet  con- 
clu-^tve  evidence  that  such  propaganda  is  wholly  untrue 

Since  "conclusive  evidence"  mi:st  always  be  founded  on  facts, 
we  submit  as  a  suitable  foundation,  the  following  historical 
sketch:  Of  the  340  years  of  English-American  history.  America 
has  been  free  from  English  domination  for  exactly  40  years.     From 
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1781  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktcwn.  to  1791  and 
the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  we  were  free  from 
English  dcmlnation  for  a  period  of  10  years.  From  1833,  when 
Andrew  Jackson  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  until 
1833  when  Congress  passed  the  National  Banking  Act  we  enjoyed 
oiiothcr  30  years  of  freedom  from  English  domination. 

Thus  our  history  falls  Into  two  divisions.  40  years  of  economic 
freedom,  and  300  years  of  economic  and  political  .servitude  to  Eng- 
lish kinB'5.  bankers,  merchants,  and  shipowners  Using  this  300 
years  of  Enc!;Mi;h  dominaticn  as  a  blackboard,  we  wi'l  in.  crlbe  In 
school-teacher  fashion  a  series  cf  dates  and  events  that  will 
reveal  and  prove  the  truth  about  England.     •      •     • 

CHAPTER    I.    THE     PERIOD    OF    CONSTRUCTIVE    SERVITUDE 

From  about  1600  to  about  1750.  the  American  Colonies  enjoyed 
a  contiiiuing  incrtaic  in  population  6nd  proi-pority  despite  an 
ever-present  and  increasing  re.straint  imposed  by  Mother  England. 

In  1606  Th-  English  Crown  granted  the  Colonies  th?lr  first 
charter,  under  wh;ch  they  were  permitted  to  establish  a  colonial 
government;  and  among  the  grants  and  privileges  set  forth  In  the 
charter,  the  concession  of  greatest  importance  was  that  contained 
In  section  X.  which  empowered  the  colonists  to  establish  their 
own  banking  system,  and  l.<sue  and  circulate  their  own  colonial 
money.  •  •  ♦  Because  this  colonial  banking  system  was  free 
from  any  English  Interference,  and  because  their  money  was  l.=:sued 
by  the  Government  and  not  by  private  bankers,  the  Colonies 
experienced  an  immediate  expansion  of  commerce,  both  between 
the  Colonies  and  with  foreign  nations.  •  •  •  As  a  result  of 
this  expansion  in  trade,  the  Colonies  grew  in  populrtion  and 
prosperity  u:itil  they  were  known  and  envied  around  the  world. 
By  1750  th«  American  Colonies,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
3.000.000  aiid  with  a  growing  commerce  sailing  the  Seven  Sea«, 
began  to  be  known  In  Europe  as  the  American  Utopia;  but  la 
England  this  American  Utopia  with  its  Colonies  were  growing  too 
fast  in  population  and  wealth.  •  •  •  In  another  generation 
they  would  be  relatively  indt pendent,  with  their  own  banks,  their 
own  industries,  and  their  own  commerce.  So  the  English  bankers 
and  manufacttirers  said  to  the  English  Crcwn.  "If  the  American 
Co'.cnles  attain  economic  Independence  they  will  soon  demand 
political  Independence,  and  thus  the  Crown  will  lose  Its  brightest 
Jewel  and  we  will  lo-^e  our  best  market."  Thus  began  between  the 
Crown,  the  bankers,  and  merchants  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
American    Independence — either    economic    or    political. 

As  the  first  s»»  p  in  the  conspiracy  Parliament  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  colonies  from  trading  with  any  nation  except  England,  the 
Parli.-imcnt  expecting  the  law  to  have  three  .■specific  results: 

First,  since  American  ships  would  no  longer  call  in  any  ports 
except  those  of  England,  emigration  to  the  colonies  from  other  lands 
would  be  greatly  restricted  and  the  popu  ation  of  the  colonies 
remam  Inrrely  Er^ltsh     Th!.'^  result  would  bcnrflt  the  Crown. 

As  a  second  rcj-ult  of  the  law  the  colonies  would  be  compelled  to 
sell  their  raw  materials  and  farm  products  to  English  merchants 
and  be  compelled  to  buy  their  manufactured  products  from  English 
merchants,  and  for  such  prices  as  the  English  merchants  would 
dictate.  This  result  would  benefit  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Third.  Since  the  balance  of  trade  would  always  be  in  favor  of 
ETngland.  and  this  trade  balance  must  be  paid  in  gold,  the  colonies, 
having  no  gold,  would  be  compelled  to  borrow  it  in  England  This 
result  would  benefit  the  bankers  of  England. 

One  need  not  be  a  ftnanci.-il  expert  to  understand  that  this  first 
step  of  the  conspiracy  would  be  a  terrific  blow  to  the  colonies  and 
their  expanding  commerce,  and  so  it  was.  In  a  few  years  prosperity 
had  given  place  U)  poverty,  hardship  succeeded  happiness,  and  here 
and  there  were  men  who  spoke  cf  revolution  But  here,  as  many 
tlmrs  later.  England  had  overreached  herself,  for  the  colonies,  unable 
to  buy  or  s«'ll  to  advantage  in  England,  began  to  solve  their  problem 
by  building  their  own  factories,  and  by  "o  doing  create  a  market 
for  their  raw  material*;,  create  the  goods  formerly  purchased  in 
England,  and  create  employment  for  their  workmen.  So.  fearing 
the  success  of  this  new  threat  to  their  domination,  the  bankers  and 
mcrch.-xnts  cf  England  compelled  Parliament  to  pass  a  second  law. 
the  Stamp  Act  cf   1765 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  no  circular  or  pamphlet,  no 
legal  documents  such  as  notes,  mortgages,  and  bills  of  exchange 
could  be  circulated  In  the  Colonies  without  first  affixing  thereto 
English  stamps;  the  stamfjs  ranging  In  cost  from  1  penny  to  $50. 
As  in  the  former  case,  three  results  were  expected  from  this 
Stamp  Act. 

First  it  would  prevent  the  Colonies  from  attaining  economic 
Independence,  and   so  benefit   the  Crown. 

Second,  it  would  place  such  a  burden  on  business,  that  Invest- 
ments in  colonial  industry  would  be  curtailed,  and  so  benefit  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England. 

Third,  since  the  stamps  must  t>e  paid  for  In  English  money — 
gold — the  Colonics  would  be  forced  to  Horrow  from  English  bank- 
ers, thus  bringing  the  bankers  complete  domination  of  colonial 
money. 

But  again,  as  in  the  former  case.  England  had  over-reached  her- 
self, for  the  act  so  completely  destroyed  colonial  business,  that 
there  was  an  immediate  and  almost  unanimous  demand  thrftugh- 
out  the  Colonies  for  revolution  and  indep>endence.  Aware  of  this 
threat  of  revolution,  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  In  1766. 
but  the  damage  was  already  done  and  covild  not  be  repaired. 


Fjr  re.iUzing  that  In  the  two  laws  Just  described,  England  wa« 
attempting  to  throttle  the  Colonics;  and.  rcall?ing  further  that 
Colonial  expansion  could  no  longer  proceed  under  English  rule, 
the  demand  for  revolution  Increased  In  scope  and  fury  until  1776, 

1    when    the    Colonics    Issued    the    Declaration    of    Ind;  pendence    and 

I  began  the  war  which  ended  In  victory  In  1781,  v.ith  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.     So  ended  the   180-year  p>ericd  which 

I  we  have  called  the  period  of  constructive  servitude — constructive 
because   for    100  years  England   permitted   the  development  of  the 

I  Colonics;  and  servitude  because  that  development  proceeded  under 
an  increasing  English  restraint  a?id  was  stopped  when  it  threatened 
to  expand  into  colonial  economic  Independence.  Had  England 
possessed  that  spirit  of  humanity  and  democracy  of  which  she  has 
b-^asted.  she  would  have  fore.'^een  the  folly  of  her  tyranny,  but, 
lacking  that  spirit,  she  make  the  greatest  mistake  in  history, 
forced  America  into  war  losing  all  the  Colonies  had  become,  and 
all  they  might  have  become. 

From  1781  to  1791  the  new  American  sate  was  completely  free 
from  English  domination.  During  these  10  years  the  Constitution 
wa.s  enacted  as  the  sovereign  law  of  the  land,  Wa.shington  became 
our  first  President,  and  the  new  Nation  began  its  march  toward 
world  preeminence.  But  England  was  not  through  with  us  yet; 
what  she  had  lost  at  Yorktown  she  now  planned  to  regain  In  New 
York,  what  she  had  lost  on  the  field  of  battle  she  now  planned  to 
recover  In  the  field  of  finance.  And  .so  we  come  to  another  chapter 
in  English-American  history,  a  120-year  period  of  English  tyranny, 
which  we  shall  call 

CHAPTER     n.     THE     PERIOD     OF    DESTRttCTIVE     SERVITUDE 

While  this  period  ofUclally  began  In  1791.  It  actually  began  In 
1778  at  Valley  Forge,  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
With  General  Washington  unable  to  procure  funds  to  equip  his 
dwindling  army,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence would  be  lost:  but  at  the  psychological  moment  a  Phila- 
delphia merchant.  Robert  Morris,  came  to  Washington's  rescue,  and 
placed  at  his  disposal  more  than  $1,000,000.  In  those  days  $1,000,000 
was  a  stupendous  sum.  and  when  from  authentic  records  we  discover 
thr.t  nt  the  time  of  hi:;  gift  Robert  Morris  was  worth  approximately 
$100,000.  the  question  arises  where  did  he  get  the  million  he 
gave  to  Washington?  He  got  It  from  another  Philadephla  merchant, 
one  Haym  Solomon,  who  In  turn  had  received  it  from  a  famous 
European  banker.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  In  this  connection, 
thnt  this  million  dollars  did  more  than  save  the  revolutionary 
cause — it  changed  and  crystal ized  the  whole  trend  of  American 
history. 

AN    ENGLISHMAN    BECOMES    OUR    FIRST    SECRETARY    OF   THE    TRE\ST7RT 

Scon  after  making  his  gift,  Robert  Morris  suggested  to  General 
Washington  that  he  appoint  a  young  man  named  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton as  aide-de-camp,  saying  that  as  young  Hamilton  was  an  expert 
financier  he  could  render  invaluable  Eervices  in  handling  the  finances 
of  the  Army  Hamilton,  who  had  been  born  a  British  subject  and 
trained  In  Bvitifrh  banking  and  business  methods,  soon  won  the 
confidence  cf  General  Washington,  and  when  11  years  later  the  gen- 
eral had  become  the  President  he  in.stalled  young  Hamilton  as  our 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  It  was  rumored  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  the  advice  of  Robert  Morris  and  Haym  Solomon, 
but  be  that  as  it  may  it  is  beyond  question  that  Hamilton  was  better 
fitted  for  the  office  than  any  other  man  then  available — as  his  later 
record  revealed 

During  his  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamilton  placed  the 
national  credit  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  following  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  plans  and  pinciples  long  since  adopted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  English  Government  But  as  later  events  re- 
vealed. Hamilton  accomplished  something  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance during  his  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— he  formed  sub- 
stantial contacts  and  friendships  with  leading  Members  of  Congress, 
who  were  later  to  repay  h:s  favors  In  a  most  sub.str.ntir.l  manner 

After  a  year  in  office  and  without  a  word  of  warning  to  President 
Washington,  Hamilton  resigned,  annotincing  his  intention  to  devote 
his  energies  to  private  business.  Since  Hamilton  had  planned  the 
Treasury  Department  and  was  the  only  man  in  America  who  under- 
stood its  intricacies,  his  sudden  resignation  precipitated  and  spread 
throughout  the  Nation  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  Government's 
financial  security.  Immediately  Government  finances  became  In- 
volved and  Government  credit  Impaired,  and  when  leading  bankers 
and  buslnes.smen  annouced  their  less  of  confidence,  now  that  Ham- 
ilton was  no  longer  In  control,  a  wave  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
engulfed  the  Nation.  Beyond  question,  this  Is  exactly  what  Hamil- 
ton and  his  friends  had  planned  and  expected — to  precipitate  a 
break-down  of  the  Nation's  financial  structure  as  the  first  step  of  a 
conspiracy  to  gain  control  of  the  Nation's  banking. 

About  1  year  after  his  resignation,  and  with  conditions  growing 
from  bad  to  worse.  Hamilton  petitioned  Congress  for  a  charter  for  a 
national  bank,  urging  that  by  no  other  means  could  national  con- 
fidence be  restored  and  the  Nation's  financial  structure  preserved. 
When  first  made  the  request  was  refus:?d.  but  later  as  conditions 
grew  worse,  and  his  friends  In  Congress  had  done  their  work,  the 
petition  was  granted,  and  Hamilton  was  given  a  charter  for  "the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,"  the  said  charter  to  expire  In  20  years. 
Concerning  the  internal  organization  of  the  new  bank,  the  following 
may  prove  interesting:  In  form  and  power,  it  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Much  of  Its  stock  was  bought  by  English  bank- 
ers. Tlie  gold  which  sustained  Its  credit  had  been  brought  from 
England.     In  brief,  the  original  "Bank  of  the  United  States"  was 
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little  other  than  a  branch  of  the  Bank  pf  Ensjland.  as  Hamilton  had 
planned  it  should  be.  from  thr  dav  he  took  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Patterned  after  the  Bank  of  Eu>iland,  financed  with 
English  gold,  and  with  much  cf  its  stock  owned  In  England,  the 
bar.k  bes:aii  l*s  operations — a::d  how  did  it  operate? 

It  operated  as  surgeon.s  usually  operate,  by  cult-.ns;  out  something: 
and  In  a  few  years.  The  bank  had  cut  out  the  happiness  and  security 
of  most  the  Americans  in  America.  And  this  is  how  the  bank 
operated : 

It  restricted  its  loans  (1)  to  Eng'lshmen  who  had  lately  arrived 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  fiocr  ana  who  at  once  bought  a  con- 
trolling interest  In  existing  companies  ind,  when  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, started  similar  companies  in  competition;  (2)  made  loans  to 
tha-^  merchants  who  would  make  their  foreign  purchases  in  Eng- 
land: (3)  made  leans  to  those  American  Tories  of  New  York.  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  who  had  oppo.'-ed  our  War  for  Independence. 
•  •  •  In  brief,  this  Bank  of  the  United  States  restricted  Us 
Iv^ar.s.  as  far  fus  p>ossible.  to  those  English,  and  pro-English  Amer- 
icans, who  (ouid  be  counted  on  to  aid  in  placing  the  American  ^o- 
ple  under  the  financial  tyranny  of  Mother  England.  •  •  •  As 
the  Inevitable  result  of  this  concentration  of  muncy  and  control  of 
ciedit.  It  was  but  a  few  years  until  this  crew  cf  pro-English  pirates 
had  captured  the  American  ship  of  state,  togvther  with  most  of  th"b 
wealth    therein    (Ontalned. 

That  such  a  result  was  inevitable  was  indicated  many  years  later 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  In  his  lemarknble  monograph.  Forty  Years  After, 
published  in  1931.  Pope  Pius  XI  said;  This  power  (concentrated 
economic  dcmlnation)  Ij^comes  particularly  irresistible  when  cxor- 
c.sod  by  those  who.  because  they  h'^ld  and  control  money,  are  able 
also  to  govern  credit,  and  determine  its  allotment."  It  was  the 
fact  of  "aliotment"  waich  made  the  tyranny  of  the  Hamilton  Bank 
"particularly  irresistible."  For  the  bank's  loans  were  "allotted" 
mainly  to  the  English  and  pro-English.  This  system  of  concen- 
trated money  and  controlled  credit  Hamilton  inaugurated  in  1791, 
a  system  which  In  a  few  years  ha^l  given  a  few  men  complete  con- 
trol of  our  banking,  industry,  and  commerce,  to  the  end  that 
Englishmen  and  the  pro-Enjlish  Americans  who  had  opposed  the 
War  of  Independence  received  most  of  the  Nation's  profits,  while 
those  who  had  fought  and  won  the  War  of  Indepndrnce  had  been 
driven  out  of  business  and  their  properties  foreclosed 

In  brief,  what  England  had  lest  at  Yorktown  and  Saratoga,  she 
had  regained  in  New  York  and  Washington:  She  had  lost  the  battle 
with  bullets,  but  won  the  battle  with  gold,  and  again  the  American 
pe<.  pie.  as  in  the  days  of  the  Colonies,  were  the  victims  of  Ens^lish 
tyranny.  True,  they  still  retained  their  boasted  liberties,  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly,  but  thrse  were  of  no  avail,  for  Hamil- 
ton could  say  with  Rothschild.  "Give  me  the  power  to  control  a 
nation's  money,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  Its  laws.'  But  here 
again,  as  in  1765,  Mother  E^.cjland  had  overreached  herself — too 
many  Americans  had  been  victimized  by  her  greed,  too  many  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  had  been  driven  out  of  business,  too 
many  farmers  had  lost  their  land,  and  too  m.any  workmen  were 
walking  the  streets,  while  newly  arrive,;!  Englishmen  po.'se«sed  their 
Job  :  indeed,  conditions  had  erown  so  desperate  that  even  the  Con- 
gressmen controlled  by  this  "Bank  of  the  United  Slates  '  were  afraid 
for  their  lives  and  Job*.  So  it  happened  that  In  1811.  when  the 
bank's  charter  was  about  to  expire,  and  It  was  certain  that  Congress 
would  refuse  the  petition  for  another  20-year  charter.  England, 
fearing  the  loss  of  her  racket,  repeated  her  trick  of  1776  and  forced 
America  Into  war-^the  War  of  1812. 

WAR     OF     1812 

The  reader  Is  here  cautioned  to  remember  that  this  War  of  1812 
was  a  war  cf  aggression,  as  was  the  war  which  later  de-troyed  the 
Beer  Republic  in  South  Africa.  True,  the  War  of  1812  m.ay  some- 
what contradict  the  English  claim,  that  all  their  ware  are  fought 
In  defense  of  democracy  and  Christianity,  but  be-  that  as  it  may, 
the  Enghsh  won  the  War  of  1812  even  though  our  history  books 
claim  they  lost  it.  It  was  a  verification  of  the  old  statement,  that 
'  England  r.ever  won  a  war,  or  lost  a  peace." 

Thus,  after  burning  Washingt.cn  and  parts  of  other  cities,  the 
battlefield  was  shifted  to  New  Orleans,  where  Gen  Andrew  Jack'^on 
easily  defeafed  the  English  Army  under  Geneial  Packenham.  The 
ease  with  which  America  "wen  "  the  war.  and  the  nonchalance  with 
which  En?;iand  accepted  defeat,  has  long  puzzled  some  students  of 
history,  but  the  explanation  is  both  simple  and  obvious — England 
never  expected  to  win  the  war,  her  only  objective  being — an  ob- 
jective she  easily  achieved — to  Iwinkrupt  the  American  Govern- 
ment As  England  had  foreseen  and  planned,  the  co?t  of  the  war 
would  bankrupt  the  Government,  after  which  the  "Bank  of  the 
United  States"  would  refuse  to  circulate  its  money  and  renew  its 
loans— then,  after  a  few  months  of  fear  and  suffering,  the  pecple 
would  permit  Congress  to  is&ue  another  20-year  charter  to  the  •Bank 
cf  the  United  States."  Tlie  plan  worked  out  according  to  schedule, 
and  in  1812  the  new  charter  was  issued,  and  England  ana  the 
"Bank  cf  the  United  States"  were  off  for  another  20  years  of 
plunder.  Twenty  years  in  which  the  American  people  would  again 
be  victimized,  American  merchants  again  driven  out  of  business, 
American  farmers  again  robbed  of  their  land,  and  again  American 
workmen  walk  the  streets — and  all  fcr  a  group  of  English  stock- 
holders and  pro-English  bankers,  masquerading  behind  the  title, 
"The  Bank  of  the  United  S.atcs " 

When  after  apother  20  years  of  loss  and  suffering,  poverty  and 
foreclosure  the  bank"s  second  charter  was  due  to  expire  and  the  bank 
was  fMeparlng  to  petition  fcr  a  third  charter.  Andrew  Jackson  who 
had  defeated  the  English  in  1812.  decided  to  defeat  them  again  in 


1832.  and  so  in  this  year  he  ran  for  the  Pr-sidrncy.  promising  If 
elected,  that  he  would  destroy  the  "Bank  of  the  United  States"  for- 
ever. When  elected  by  a  tremendous  majority  he  kept  his  promise, 
and  destroyed  the  bank  which  for  40  years  had  served  as  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Bank  of  England 

As  a  result  he  became,  and  remains,  the  most  hated  American  In 
English  history.  He  also  became  the  m.ost  typical  American  In 
American  history — but  he  had  not  destroyed  tlie  bank  forever,  for 
In  1872  the  bank  returned,  in  a  new  form  but  under  the  same 
control. 
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Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m,"rks  in  the  Record.  I  includf*  the  foKowinp  speech  which 
I  made  before  the  National  Convention  of  Postmasters  at 
New  York  City  on  September  19,  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Pre  ident  Mcody,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen.  I  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  to  address  the  National 
League  of  District  Postmasters  at  yotor  thirty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion, and  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  Invited  to  address  this  organization  of  postal  work- 
ers. It  is  fine  to  be  here  in  the  heme  city  of  our  distinguished 
former  Postmaster  General.  lion  James  A  Farley,  who  re.^itjned  his 
position,  effective  the  first  cf  this  month.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
efllcknt  and  humane  Postmaster  Generals  this  ccuntry  has  .n'er 
known.  Unrier  his  administration  the  Pest  Office  Department  made 
great  strides  In  business  efficiency  and  in  friendly  relationship  with 
the  more  than  300.000  employees.  That  the  Post  Office  Service  Is 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  that  the  employees  are  enjoying  better 
working  conditions,  the  public  getting  improved  mall  service,  is  In 
Itself  a  real  tribute  to  James  A.  Farley.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  work  hours  per  week  have  been  reduced  from  44  to  40;  the 
substitutes  have  become  recognized  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department:  the  Air  Mall  Service  improved;  R.  F.  D.  Service  ex- 
tended to  thousands  of  citizens  not  heretofore  served:  first-,  second-, 
and  third-cla.ss  postmasters  have  been  placed  under  civil  service. 
Under  his  admini.itration  the  receipts  of  the  Department  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  increased  to  $766,000,000,  the  largest  in  the  history 
cf  the  Pest  Office  Department;  and  the  E>cpartment  has  been  placed 
on  a  seli-sustaininp:  basis  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  service 
rendered  to  the  public. 

We  welcome  cur  new  Postmaster  General.  Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker, 
and  are  confident  he  will  have  a  brilliant  administration  and  do 
credit  to  hlm.self  and  honor  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  this 
administration. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  career  men  in  the  positions  of 
Assistant  Postmasters  General.  Hon.  Ambrose  O'Connell,  Hon. 
Smith  W  Purdum.  Hon.  Ramsey  S.  Black,  and  Hen.  Walter  Myers 
are  rendering  distinguished  s-ervic  In  their  responsible  positions. 
You.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and  the 
public  generally  are  fortunate  in  having  such  capable  men  to 
strve  in   this  capacity. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  the  State  represented  by  my  good 
friend  and  former  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Post 
Reads  Ccmmlttee.  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York.  Hon  James 
M  Mead  I  served  with  him  on  the  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
Committee  for  8  years.  He  is  well  informed  on  postal  legislation 
and  has  the  interest  of  the  personnel  of  the  Post  Office  Service  at 
heart.  The  members  of  the  committee  rejoiced  in  his  promotion 
but    regretted   to   lose   hira   as   one  of   our   members. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  one  of  the  greatest  business  en- 
terprises in  the  world,  employing  over  300.000  people  who  daily 
come  in  contact  with  our  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life.  No  in- 
stitution has  more  loyal,  capable,  and  conscientious  employees 
than  the  Post  Office  Department  and  none  holds  a  mere  important 
and  responsible  position  with  the  Department  than  the  post- 
masters to  whom  is  entrusted  the  reFponsibilitv  of  seeing  that  the 
mails  are  promptly  and  safely  dispatched.  no"t  only  to  all  parts 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  people  of  every  nation.  In  addition 
to  your  usual  duties,  you  have  performed  outstanding  services  for 
other  Government  departments  and  agencies  within  recent  years. 
You  rendered  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  the  veterans'  bonus.  You  are  an  important  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sale  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  for  the 
Treasury  Department  Ycu  were  called  upon  to  aid  In  the  census 
of   unemployed,   registration   of   wcikers   under   the  social-security 
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program,  and  are  now  engaged  In  aiding  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  registering  aliens.  Many  other  duties  have  been  placed  upon 
ycu  and  yoiu-  assistance  to  the  varlotis  governmental  departments 
and   agencies   has   always   been   prompt    and   capable. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  found  nowhere  In  this  great  Nation 
a  more  loval  and  patriotic  group  of  American  citizens  than  is  rep- 
re<;ented  here  in  this  convention.  Ycu  men  and  women  are  gath- 
ered together  here  todav  as  loyal  American  citizens  and  devoted 
public  servants  In  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
130  000.000   American    people. 

Tliere  are  about  44.000  postmasters  In  the  United  States,  and 
In  your  deliberations  here  In  convention  and  in  your  other  activ- 
ities you  repre-sent  these  44  000  postmasters  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers or  not,  and  I  am  sure  any  action  you  may  take  will  be  taken 
in  the  Interest  of  all  postmasters. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  efficient  men  as  your  officials  Your 
president.  John  A  Moodv.  is  a  man  who  has  your  interest  at  heart, 
Is  thoroutrhlv  familiar  with  your  needs  and  is  well  liked  by  the 
officials  and  leelslators  In  Washington.  Your  legislative  repre.^nta- 
tlve,  Mr  E  A  Meeks,  Is  always  on  the  Job,  knows  the  postal  laws 
from  A  to  Z  and  you  need  have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  get  all 
that  Is  cominc  to  you  if  it  is  within  his  power  to  get  It. 

Organization  and  cooperation  are  essential  In  getting  maximum 
efficiencv  in  any  of  our  efforts.  It  Is  through  organization  prop- 
erly conducted  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  any  group  of 
people  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  representatives  of  your  a.'^.sucla- 
tlon  in  Washington  for  thoir  assl<5tance  and  cooperation  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee 
in  the  continual  improvement  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Past 
Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee.  Hon.  M.  A    Romjue.  and  of  the    | 
entire   membership   of   that   body.     I   think    it    appropriate   that   I    i 
call    your   attention    to   the   work   of   this   committee    during   the    i 
Seveiitv-slxth  Congress.     In  the  first  session  the  Po.'^t  Office  Com- 
mittee "favorably  reported   some    15   bills,   and   during   the  present    : 
session  h.as  favorably  reported  16  bills,  all  of  them  by  unanimous 
report,  and  all  have  passed  the  House.    We  have  considered  all  bills 
coming  before  us  on  their  merits  and  never  allowed  politics  to  enter 
Into  our  deliberations      A  di.stlneulshed   Member  of  Congress,  who 
Is  not  a  member  of   the   Post  Office   and   Post   Roads  Committee, 
made  the  statement  on  the  fiocr  of  the  House  when  we  had  a  bill 
under   consideration    that   the   Members  of   the   House   could   rest 
assured    that    any    bill    reported    favorably    to    the    House    by    that 
committee  had  been  thorouchly  considered. 

I  think  our  committee  has  an  unusual  record  fcr  the  Seventy- 
sixth   Congre&i,     We   have   recommended,   and    the   House   pas.'^ed, 
bills  Improving  the  status  of  practically  every  branch  of  the  Pa«tal 
Service,   such   as  requiring   the  appointment   of   assistant   postmas- 
ters  in    first-   and    second-cla.ss  offices,   additional    clerical    help    in 
post  offices  of  the  third  cla.ss.  and  amending  the  appropriation  bill 
so  third-class  offices  mav  be  furnished  equipment  and  fixtures  by 
the  Department      Legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  House  help- 
ful   to    star-route    carriers,   rural-mall    carriers,    railway-mail    clerks, 
substitutes   In   the   Postal    Service;    granting   sick   leave   and    other 
benefits   not    heretofore    enjoyed,   clarifying    the    status    of   tpecial- 
delivery    messengers,    providing    an    8-hour    workday    and    payment 
for  overtime  of  dispatchers  and  mechanics  In  charge  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  other  leelslation  which,  if  passed  by  the  Senate  and  en- 
acted into  law  will  be  helpful  to  other  branches  of  the  Pa-^tal  Serv- 
ice.    We  have  reported  and  the  House  has  passed  other  bills  of  a 
clarifying  nature  which  will  strengthen  existing  postal  legislation. 
The  longevity  bill  is  now  being  considered  by  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  but  on  account  of  the  defense  program  with 
the  large  appropriations  necessary  to  make  this  program  eff.^ctlve, 
no   action   has   been   taken   although  hearings   have   been   held   and 
valuable  Information  obtained  which  can  be  u.sed  at  the  next  se.-slon 
Of  Congress      I  think  I  am  safe  In  saying  that  the  subcommittee 
to  which  this  bill  was  referred  Is  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

On   May  28.   1940.  I  Introduced  a  bUl.  H.   R.  9923,  placing  post- 
masters of  the  fourth  class  on  an  annual  salary  and  fixing  their  rate 
of  pay.  and  providing  allowance  for  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  equipment 
and  fixing  the  rate  thereof.     A  companion  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Mead.     This  bill  was  Introduced  after  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  study  by  the  Post  Office  Department,   two  of  Its 
most  efficient  and  experienced  inspectors  having  been  assigned  to  a 
special    investigation   of    the    proposal,   and    representatives    of    the 
tx)^tma':ters'  associations  and  members  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
of '^  the  House   having   given   It  earnest   thought   and   consideration. 
It  Is  not  claimed  that  this  Is  a  perfect  bill,  and  in  all  probability 
It  will  be  amended  to  some  extent  before  reported  by  the  committee 
to  the  House    but  we  believe  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
will    remedv    a    bad    condition   now   existing    in    the    Postal    Service. 
•  After  it  has  been  enacted  into  law  and  given  a  fair  trial,  if  it  appears 
that    amendments   are   necessary    for   its   equitable    administration. 
we  can  then  give  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  such  amend- 
Under  this  bill  it  Is  estimated  the  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class 
will    be   paid   an   additional   $900,000   annually.     About    22.022    will 
receive  an  increase  in  salary  and  about  4.401  will  suffer  a  decrease 
in  «alarv   the  average  decrea.se  being  about  $50  87  per  annum     The 
compensation   of   about   2.471   postmasters  will   remain   as   It   is   at 
nresent      The  salary  will  be  paid  semimonthly      It  has  been  thought 
bv  some  that  in  case  this  bill  is  enacted  Into  law  the  fourth-class 
pbstmastcrs  would  be  denied  the  fee  of  3  cents  they  are  now  allowed 
for  issuing  each  postal  money  order.    This  is  not  the  case,  as  it  la 


specifically  stated  that  this  provision  in  the  existing  law  is  for 
clerical  help  and  Is  in  no  wav  affected,  but  since  the  question  has 
been  raised.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  insert  a  clari- 
fying amendment  to  the  effect  that  section  717  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  a^de.  authorizing  the  payment  of  fees  on  money 
orders  Issued  at  money-order  post  offices  is  not  repealed.  Ii  it  is 
found    advisable    other    clarifying    amendments    will    be    made    to 

As  stated.  It  Is  Im.posslble  to  get  a  perfect  law  and  one  that  pleases 
every  member  of  any  group  of  people,  but  this  bill.  If  enacted  in.o 
law.  will  definitely  fix  salaries  of  all  fourth-class  postmasters  and 
eliminate  the  system  of  keeping  cancelations:  provide  annual  ad- 
justment of  salaries  based  on  variations  of  business  and  does  not 
take  from  the  Postmaster  General  any  of  his  legal  rights  to  adjust 
compensation  in  unusual  cases. 

Section  133,  title  39,  United  States  Code,  provides:  "Where  unusual 
business  accrues  at  any  post  office,  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
make  a  special  order  allowing  reasonable  compensation  for  clerical 
service,  ana  a  proportionate  Increase  of  salary  to  the  postmaster 
during  the  time  of  such  extraordinary  business." 

This  bill  lifts  the  veil  of  suspicion,  fixes  definite  allowance  for 
rent,  light,  fuel,  and  equipment,  simplifies  the  accounting  work  in 
every  office  It  provides  fair  and  uniform  method  of  adjusting 
salaries  as  in  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  offices,  does  not  repeal 
allowances  for  unusual  conditions  and  removes  any  doubt  as  to 
what  a  postmaster's  salary  will  be  each  month. 

You  are  holding  your  convention  in  this  great  city  of  New  YolX 
the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  its  7,000,000 
people,  at  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  critical  periods  in  tne 
hi.story  in  our  country— I  may  say  of  the  world.  v.,„»»i 

Europe  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  hry^al 
and  disastrous  wars  the  world  has  ever  \^itnes-ed.  Loss  of  Uie. 
ruin  and  destruction  is  going  on  day  by  day  with  no  relief  in  sight. 
We  should  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  peace-loving  country  and  have  a 
blessed  and  priceless  heritage  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  generations  by  our  forefathers.  Let  us  not  surrender  one 
lota  of  that  heritage,  nor  surrender  our  right  to  live  the  American 
way  Let  us  build  the  greatest  Navy  on  earth,  have  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  air  force  In  the  world,  a  great  and  uncon- 
querable Armv.     Let  us  not  grow  passive  for  a  moment. 

In  realizing  our  responsibilities  to  protect  our  country  there  is 
no  room  in  America  for  "isms-;  every  foot  of  our  land  is  dear  to  us. 
There  is  no  place  here  for  the  aggressor.  We  want  no  dictator.  We 
do  not  covet  or  desire  additional  territory  but  will  defend  every  incli 
Of  soil  in  our  pos.session  and  protect  the  rights  of  every  American 
citizen  We  are  a  peace-loving  people  and  will  not  become  en- 
tangled in  the  affairs  of  any  foreign  country.  We  will  not  tolerate 
an  acgressor  or  permit  an  army  of  a  foreign  power  on  our  soil  or 
the  navy  of  a  hostile  nation  to  reach  our  shores.  I  hope  the  people 
of  this  country  may  ever  be  able  to  say,  "God  Bless  America.  My 
Home  Sweet  Home." 


Roosevelt's  Free  Radio  Use  for  Alleged  Political 
Talk  Brings  Assault  by  Lawrence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   DAVID   LAWRENCE 


Mr  LEONARD  W.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  David  Liwrence,  published  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

Roosevelt  s   Free   Radio  Use  for   Aixeged   Political   Talk   Brings 

A.SSAULT  EY  Lawrence 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  September  23 —Although  the  three  major  broad- 
casting companips  decided  to  give  free  time  to  President  Roose- 
velt's radio  address  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  as 
transparently  a  political  address  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  Senator 
GuFFET  who  together  with  other  prominent  New  Deal  Democrats, 
I  toured  Philadelphia  with  the  President  in  a  manifest  piece  of  pollt- 
t    leal  campaigning. 

Mr  Roosevelt  used  his  University  of  Pennsylvania  speech  to 
answer  recent  attacks  by  Wendell  Willkie,  Republican  nominee. 
He  had  every  right  to  do  this  and  nobody  can  object  to  a  President 
campaigning  for  himself.  What  is  causing  public  criticism  Is  the 
apparent  effort  to  make  a  political  speech  under  supposedly  non- 
political  auspices  and  to  gain  the  use  of  free  radio  time  and  thus 
save  the  democratic  campaign  funds  for  other  purposes. 
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Ttie  President'?  speech  can  be  divided  Into  paragraphs  and  set 
alongside  Mr  Willkie's  recent  utterances.  Mr  Roosevelt  lock  Issue 
with  tht?  Wlllklc  charge  that  Roosevelt  had  lest  faith  in  the  people. 
The  President  chcse  to  construe  this  charge  to  mean  that  Mr. 
WiUkie  wanted  to  accept  the  judgment  of  only  a  few  people — the 
managers  of  business.  The  President  constantly  turns  most  of  his 
campaigning  Into  efforts  to  array  class  against  cla^s  and  to  create 
disunity  as  between   the  employers  and  employees  of  lr.du.«try. 

What  Willkle  has  been  charging  is  that  the  President  Is  Ignoring 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  taking  important  steps  without 
asking  for  the  approval  of  Congress.  Tliere  Is  no  reas^cn  to  believe 
Congress  would  have  withheld  permission  to  send  the  50  destroyers 
to  England,  but  Mr.  Rocscvelt  was  afraid  of  the  people's  represtnta- 
tlvis  and  not  only  made  an  af;rccrnent  with  a  foreign  government 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the  country,  but  actually  ignored  a 
statute  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress. 

Tlie  President  er.deavorcd  also  In  his  Philadelphia  speech  to  meet 
the  cry  of  dictatorship  by  insisting  that  as  long  as  there  are  "frte 
elections"  no  harm  can  come  to  America. 

What  he  did  not  discuss  was  the  fact  that  free  elections  no 
longer  exist  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  used  for 
generations  In  America.  It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  lO.OOO,- 
000  families  receive  checks  nowadays,  or  benefits  of  some  kind, 
direct  from   the  Federal   Government. 

Hence  the  willingness  of  a  President  to  allow  his  own  office- 
holders who  disburse  these  fui.ds  to  name  him  for  a  third  term 
means  the  use  of  governmental  power  and  the  absence  of  freedom 
In  a  party  convention.  No  more  palpable  evidence  of  dictatorship 
Is  needed  than  the  way  the  DLmination  of  Henry  Wallace  for  Vice 
President  was  forced  on  the  delegates  at  the  Chicago  convention 

Mr  Roosevelt.  In  his  Philadelphia  speech,  made  no  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  W.  P  A  rolls  have  been  increased  each  election 
year  and  that  the  scandals  over  the  W  P.  A  and  A.  A.  A.  were  so 
great  In  1936  that  the  Hatch  law  had  to  be  passed  to  try  to 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

Now  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Hatch  law  and  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  Federal  corrupt-practices  act  are  viclp.tcd  by  the 
President's  own  campaign  committee  which  has  collected  upwards 
of  $170,000  from  the  corporatlon.s  whose  Judgment  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  he  does  not  care  to  accept,  but  whose  money  looks  good  to 
the  campaign  manager  named  by  his  own  personal   appointment. 

The  President  made  quite  a  point  of  the  difference  between  the 
point  of  view  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  founder  of  the  present-day 
Republican  Party,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  acknowledged  fotinder  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today.  This  discussion  of  the  two  con- 
trasting philosophies  in  American  politics  had  In  it  plenty  of  Im- 
plications which  the  listenlnp:  voter  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
campaign  could  not  fail  to  understand,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after 
Citing  Jefferson  as  the  champion  of  democracy,  failed  to  quote  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  one  thing  that  is  really 
germane  to  the  present  campaign — the  third  term.  Writing  in 
1809.  after  serving  two  terms    Jefferson  said: 


^V  JEFIERSON   QUOno 

•Tf^the  principle  of  rotation  be  a  sound  one,  as  I  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be.  with  respect  to  this  o;Tice.  no  pretext  should  ever 
bo  permitted  to  dispense  with  it  because  there  never  will  be  a  time 
when  real  dlfHculties  will  not  exist,  and  furnish  a  plausible  pretext 
for   dispensation.  " 

Then  in  1821.  long  r-fter  his  years  of  retirement  gave  him  a 
chance  to  think  deliberately  and  objectively  about  Presidential 
tenure.  Jefferson  wrote  ai:a:nr 

"The  e.xample  of  four  Presidents,  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  their  eighth  year  ar.d  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple IS  salutary,  have  given  It  In  practice  the  force  of  a  precedent 
and  usage.  Insomtich  that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  election,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this 
demonstration  of  anibiti<^us  views." 

Yet  Mr  Roosevelt  quoted  Jefferson  approvingly  as  the  defender  of 
free  government  and  by  Implication  took  unto  his  boscm  the  Jefler- 
sonian  philosophy,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Demccratlc  Party 
todiiy  is  split  wide  open  because  Mr  Roosevelt  chooses  to  ignore 
what  Jefferson  said  and  what  every  President  of  the  United  States 
ha.s  ret-pected  since  the  l)eglnning  of  the  Republic  about  a  third 
term. 


Epic  of  the  Red  Man's  Trial  in  Tribal  Court 


EXTENSION- OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHK  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
Incidents  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  for  many  a  day 
took  place  recently  in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 


I       Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
'  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  description  of  this  incident  by 

Mr.  Meiss  O.  Frost,  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 

Timts-Picayune. 
The  matter  referred  to  fellows: 

Macon.  Miss.,  September  20.  1940.— At  Treaty  Ground,  Dancing 

Rabbit  Creik.  Cameron  'Wesley,  chief  of  a  Cht-ctaw  Tribe  of  less 
'  than  50  ir.  mbers.  stood  acquitted  here  today  by  Chcctaw  tribal 
'    law  as  en  August  28  he  stood  acquitted   In  the  Noxu'oce  County 

courthouse  at  Macon,  Miss  ,  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Eveln  Tubboe. 

another  luU-blocded  Chcctaw  of  that  vanishing  redskin  race. 
j    Wesley  at  his  own  home  slew  Tubbee  with  a  rifle  June   16,   1940. 

Twice  in  2  weeks  his  Hie  hr.d  been  In  Jeopardy,  first  by  the  palc- 
1    face  law,  then  by  the  law  of  the  redmen.     The  white  man's  Jury 

set  him  free  cm  a  plea  of  self-defense.     Hb  redskin  tribesmen  heard 

him  pleaa  his  own  case  in  Choctaw,  and  his  defense  was  accident. 

For  accident  is  the  only  defense  against  murder  by  Choctaw  laws 

that  stem  from  the  cede  of  ancient  Egypt  Itself,  say  Indian  legal 

authorities  here. 

Mere   than   500   white   men.   women,  and   children   traveled   long 

miles  of  dusty  country  dirt  roads,  stood  for  hours  under  a  blazing 
I    sun,  to  witness  the  strange  Indian  ceremonies, 

STANDS    BESIDE    CEAVr 

I  They  saw  a  dusky  wisp  o?  a  little  man  standing  by  the  grave  of 
the  mnn  he  slew  3  months  ago.  Chief  Camt-ron  Wesley  was  clad  In 
faded  blue  ovfrnlls  far  too  big  for  him.     They  were  rolled  up  severnl 

,  times  at  the  bottoms  over  heavy  work  brognns  thick  with  red  and 
yellow  dust.  His  shirt,  home-m.'.de  by  his  Indian  wife,  wa.s  white 
turned  gray  with  many  washings.  Its  front  marked  with  faded  blue 
embroidery.  It--  neck  like  that  of  a  Ru.^.slan  blouse,  buttoned  down 
the  teck  like  the  dre.ss  cf  a  child.  His  hat  was  worn  and  battered 
black  flit,  grimf^d  deep  with  red  and  yellow  du?t. 

Wesley's  hands  were  dark  and  work-h.ird' ned  at  his  tasks  a."  a 
tenant  farmer.  His  face  was  weathered  dark  copper.  His  hair  waa 
unfathomable  black. 

Thtre  was  a  strange  pathetic  dignity  about  that  scene  And 
menace  of  something  sinister  loomed  darkly  throtigh  the  blazing 
sunlight.  For  Jennie  Tubbee,  widow  of  the  slain  man,  was  not 
there,  nor  were  any  of  th-^  less  than  a  dozen  Choctaws  of  Evein 
Tubbee's  tribe,  the  accusers  To  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  Treaty 
Gronnd.s  had  ccme  an  Indian  boy.  loping  along  the  dUFty  back- 
country  roads  with  a  me.ssage.  Chief  Wesley  toid  his  tribe,  told 
his  white  friends,  the  message  that  Indian  boy  brought. 

ACCUSEHS   ABSENT 

"Some  white  men,  "  said  Chief  Cameron  Wesley,  and  he  named 
them,  and  his  listeners  nodded  their  heads  understandlngly.  'they 
got  their  guns  out  and  they  wouldn't  let  Eveln  Tubbee's  tribe  come 
to  the  treaty  grounds.  They  don't  want  me  tried.  They  want  me 
freed  so  I  leave  this  place.  But  I  do  not  leave  I  .stay  and  pick  my 
cotton      My  tnbe.  they  go  ahead  and  try  me  anyway." 

So  the  tribe  went  ahead  and  tried  him  anyway  It  was  the  same 
situation  as  if  In  a  white  man's  court  at  u  niurder  trial  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  State  suddenly  vanished.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  quash  the  case. 

And  whtn  they  had  quashed  the  case,  the  trlt)e  elected  Cameron 
Wesley  chief  for  life,  there  in  the  open  air  amid  the  dust  of  the 
hard-trodden  Treaty  Grounds,  and  then  they  gave  a  celebration 
dance  that  set  the  duet  to  flying  and  ttlled  the  air  with  throbbing 
high  shrill  cadence  of  Indian  whoops 

Sixteen  full  miles  through  thick  dust  clouds  the  paleface  .spec- 
tators had  come  to  witnesa  the  scene,  and  they  were  there  before 
the  redskins. 

JtTDGE    PRESENT 

Among  the  first  of  the  spectators  to  arrive  was  Judge  John  C 
Stennis,  of  the  sixteenth  Missi.ssippl  Judicial  dl.strlct.  who  drcve 
from  his  home  cit  DeKalb.  Mi  .s  Two  weeks  ago  hp  presided  in  the 
Macon  courthouse  when  Cameron  Wesley  was  tried  imder  wh'te 
men's  law 

•I  am  attending  this  Indian  tribal  trial."  said  Judge  Stennis 
"because  It  represents,  in  part,  a  trial  of  human  rights  under  a 
system  cf  Juri.^prudence  used  many  centuries  in  the  Old  World- 
a  system  that  has  many  aspects  of  Egyptian  law.  and  which  of 
course,  antedates  by  many  centm-les  the  common  law  of  Ent;land, 
which  1-  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  Mlssls.'^ippl. 

"The  laws  of  Mississippi,  which  have  acquitted  Cameron  Wesley 
the  defendant  at  this  triba!  trial,  will  seek  to  make  his  acquittal 
valid  by  attempting  to  prevent  any  Infliction  of  any  bodily  punish- 
ment on  the  defendant  bv  his  fellow  Choctaws  Of  course  any 
penalty  of  social  ostracism  that  the  Indians  may  choose  to  Impose 
may  be  carried  out  as  far  as  the  law  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
Is  concerned."  *^    • 

There,  too.  was  William  B.  Lucas.  Macon  attorney,  who  had  de- 
fended Cameron  Wesley  succe?sfullv  2  weeks  ago  And  there  wa«  a 
force  cf  quiet,  armed  deputies  appointed  by  Sheriff  Charles  Fraley  of 
Macon,  to  make  sur?  that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  trial  by  th« 
Indian  tribe,  no  bodily  harm  should  come  to  Cameron  Wesley 

Fully  300  white  spectators  had  gathered  at  the  Dancing  Rabbit, 
treaty  grounds  before  the  first  Indian  appeared.  Thev  ctipied  and 
snapshotted  the  massive  granite  marker  on  the  grounds,  placed 
there  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  copied 
its  deep-graven  Inscription: 

r,   i^^''^,r.°"  September  27.  la^O.  was  signed  by  thr  treaty  of  DHnrlng 
Rabbit  Creek,  by  which  the  ChocUw  NaUon  of  Indians  surrendered 
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their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  removed  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Ccmmi.ssioners  John  Ccffee  and  John  H  Eaton  Cho?taw 
chiefs.  Greenwood  L' flore.  Mushulatubbee.  Little  Leader.  Erected 
by  Bernard  Romans  Chapter.  D    A.  R.,  Columbus.  Miss." 

Then,  far  away  amid  the  trees,  the  beat  of  a  tribal  drum  was 
heard.  It  wa.';  being  beaten  in  slow,  steady,  marching  cadence,  the 
cadence  by  which  the  human  heart  pumps  blood.  Though  the 
scene  was  slutrp  and  clear  in  bright  and  bhizmg  sunlight,  men 
and  women  and  children  looked  around,  startled. 

TRIBAL    DRUM    BT.AT 

'Op  the  dusty  road,  between  high  clay  banks,  through  a  leafy 
tunnel  of  ragged  trees,  a  small  band  of  Indians  was  seen  approaching. 
In  the  lead  an  Indian  boy  of  14  beat  the  drum  Behind  him  marched 
Indian  men.  carrying  the  sticks  of  their  ball  t:ame.  like  Lacros.se 
sticks  Behind  them  marched  the  squaws  By  the  squaws  trudged 
the  papoo.ses  old  enough  to  walk,  their  bare  feet  kicking  up  the 
dust      Seme  of  the  squaws  carried  nursing  babies  at  their  breasts. 

Their  faces  were  inscrutable.  Not  a  muscle  moved  save  the  In- 
vnluntary  twitching  of  coppery  eyelids.  Up  to  the  Dancing  Rabbit 
Treaty  Grounds  they  marched.  Squarely  beside  the  grave  of  Evein 
Txibbee.  the  man  he  slew,  descendants  of  Mushulatubbee,  whose 
name  was  carved  on  that  monument  as  a  Choctaw  chief  who  signed 
the  treaty,  stood  Cameron  Wesley,  the  slayer  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  plant  with  a  flower  in  bloom.  He  knelt  at  the  head  of  the 
grave.  He  scooped  a  hcle  In  the  dusty  earth  with  his  dark  work- 
hardened  hands,  and  he  placed  the  flower  there  His  hands  patted 
the  earth  about  the  roots  as  one  familiar  with  the  earth  and  the 
things  that  grow  upon  Its  breast. 

Then  he  ro.'ie  and  tork  two  steps.  He  was  close  beside  the  grave, 
yet.  but  now  he  was  squarely  in  front  of  the  granite  monument 
on  the  spot  where  his  ancestors  had  traded  away  what  today  are 
25  of  Missi.ssippls  G2  counties;  traded  them  away  for  barrels  of 
rum  and  home  in  the  Indian  Territory  that  is  Oklahoma  now. 

CADENCE    AND    COLOR 

Then  while  white  spectators  strained  their  ears,  the  voice  of 
Chief  Cameron  Wesley  rose  upon  the  still,  hot  air  The  cadence 
of  Choctaw,  the  long-forRotten  sp>eech,  the  language  of  a  dying 
race,  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell 

Paleface  nerves  were  evident  In  the  strained  while  faces  of  the 
spectators  who  crowded  close.  But  never  an  emotion  .showed  In 
the  still  dark  faces  of  his  tritM?.  standing  in  a  semicircle  liefore  him. 
The  grctip  of  .some  30  Indian  men.  women,  and  children  plowing  with 
color  like  a  rainbow,  like  a  sunrise,  like  a  sunset.  Shrill  green, 
flaming  scarlet,  vivid  blue,  bright  golden  yellow,  their  cotton  and 
silken  garb  was  sla.xhed  with  embroideries  of  bright  colored  con- 
trastine  silk  thread  and  beads  of  every  color  in  the  spectrum 

And  this  IS  what  Chief  Cameron  Wesley  told  them  in  the  Choctaw 
that  has  survived  110  years,  intact  against  the  English  speech  that 
su'^rounds  it : 

"Warriors,  women,  children  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  I  am  your 
chief.  I  stand  before  vou  here  at  the  spot  where  our  ancestors  signed 
away  our  land  to  the  white  man.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  I 
have  slain  a  man      If  you  do  not  know,  thus  was  the  slaying  done  " 

Step  by  step  he  rehearsed  the  fatal  day  of  that  Sunday.  June  16, 
1940  He  told  how  Eveln  Tubbee  had  come  to  his  home  from 
Tubbee's  home  4  miles  away.  He  said  Tubbee  had  cursed  him  and 
his  family,  threatened  them,  hurled  rocks  throtigh  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  little  home,  and  had  danced  the  war  dance  around 
that  home.  From  his  own  wood  pile,  Wesley  .said,  the  invader  had 
seized  a  club,  waved  It  like  a  war  club,  and  threatened  to  kill 
them  all. 

I  CHIEF  CHANTS  STORT 

"I  did  not  want  to  kill.  I  did  not  mean  to  kill."  Chief  Cameron 
Wesley's  voice  rcse  and  fell,  rose  and  fell.  The  Choctaw  cadence 
was  like  music  on  the  air.     He  was  not  sp>eaking.     He  was  chanting. 

"My  wife  fled,  with  her  youngest  baby  at  her  breast."  the  chief's 
voice' went  <>n  "My  sons  fled  Mv  daughters  fled  We  ran  We 
knew  that  the  devil  of  drink  was  within  Eveln  Tubbee  We  knew 
that  when  the  .'•un  rose  again  he  would  be  ashamed  that  he  had 
made  war  talk  to  us.  his  friends. 

"I  picked  up  my  gun  and  I  fled,"  the  chanting  voice  went  on. 
'•Evein  Tubt>ee  ran  hard  behind  me.  I  could  hear  his  feet  upon 
the  ground  1  ran  faster.  I  thought  every  step  to  feel  his  club  \ipon 
my  head  Then  there  was  the  fence,  I  knew  that  I  could  not  leap 
over  that  fence.     I  knew  that  If  I  stopped  to  climb  that  fence  he 

would  kill  me"  .    ^^     » 

Drnmatlcally  the  dark  little  wisp  of  a  man  paused  A  Choctaw, 
graduate  of  American  school,  stood  beside  the  Times-Picayune  re- 
porter, translating  the  chant  word  by  word  The  little  group  who 
listened  felt  their  own  muscles  tighten  at  the  drama  of  the  chant. 
at  the  suspense  of  the  pau.se. 

GVN    WENT    OFF 

••T  thrust  my  gun  back  cf  me.'  went  on  Chief  Cameron  Wesley's 
voice  "I  hoped  it  would  make  Evein  Tubbee  stop  So  1  thru,-i  my 
grn  arcund  my  side,  with  the  muzzle  pointing  at  him.  And  I 
locked  over  my  choulder.  The  gun  went  off  He  fell  I  did  not 
m-an  to  shoot  htm.  I  meant  only  to  make  him  stop.  But  the  gun 
went  off  He  fell.  He  was  dead.  The  bullet  was  in  his  heart.  I 
had  killed  him." 

Another  dramatic  pause. 

"Men  of  my  Nation,"  Chief  Cameron  Wesley  s  voice  rcse  in  full 
chant  again  "Women  of  my  Nation.  Children  of  my  Nation,  My 
life  is  in  vour  hands.  It  was  110  years  ago  our  ancestors  signed  the 
treaty  with  the  white  men  en  this  top  where  my  father  sleeps  In  his 
grave  beside  the  grave  of  the  man  I  killed. 


"I  have  been  set  free  by  the  white  man's  law  that  cruM  have 
hanged  me  like  a  dog.  Now  I  stand  before  y^  u-  law  which  is  my 
law.  The  treatv  we  signed  v.ith  the  white  man  .said  that  we  could 
live  under  cur  laws  I  have  lived  under  iho  Choctaw  law.  If  ycu 
say  I  must  die  bv  the  Choctaw  law.  give  me  the  weapon  and  I  will 
die  here  by  my  own  hand.  If  you  .siy  that  I  am  bnni.'-hed  from  my 
tribe,  I  will  go  away,  with  my  cotton  unpacked  m  my  fields. 

"Men  and  women  are  born  and  they  die.  But  while  the  clcuds 
come  up  in  the  sky,  while  tlie  water  runs,  while  the  rain  and  sun 
bring  crcps  out  of  the  earth,  the  law  gees  on.  I  live  under  our  law. 
I  can  die  under  It.     It  is  for  you  to  say. 

"I  have  spoken  " 

The  singing  cadence  of  his  voice  died  away  Silence  fell  on 
Dancing  Rabbit.  Ycu  could  hear  the  swift  Intake  of  quick-drawn 
breaths  there  in  the  hard,  hot  bunlight. 

CHIEF    IMPA.SSIVE 

Impassive,  stoic,  unflinching,  the  dark  face  of  Chief  Cameron 
Wesley,  set  with  those  black,  fathomless  eyes,  looked  steadily  Into 
the  dark  faces  and  the  obsidian  eyes  that  were  centerid  on  him  The 
little  group  of  less  than  50  Indians  stood  moticnless  for  some  2  or  3 
minutes  that  seemed  like  a  year. 

Then,  out  ol  the  crescent  ranks  of  them  stepped  Johnny  Cotton, 
their  overseer,  elected  by  their  own  vote.  He  wore  a  flowered  shirt 
that  might  have  brought  a  chuckle  from  thcs?  who  saw  it.  But 
there  was  that  in  his  face  this  moment  that  would  not  even  let  a 
smile  dari>  to  be  born  of  it 

Over  the  hot  and  du.sty  bare  earth  he  strode  three  steps  His  hand 
thrust  out  It  met  and  gripped  the  outthrustmg  hand  of  Chief 
Cameron  Wesley, 

"Hail,  chief,"  he  said,  "I  have  heard,  I  believe,  I  speak  to  tell  you 
that  to  me  you  are  a  free  man  and  chief  as  before." 

"IT  IS  well" 
"It  is  well."  said  Chief  Cameron  We.sley. 

Both  faces  might  have  been  carved  of  some  dark  wood,  for  all  the 
emotion  they  revealed  But  that  was  the  moment  when  a  man 
stepped  free  of  Jeopaidy, 

Eunice  Wallace,  queen  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  stepped  forward. 
Her  dark  hand  thrust  out;  the  chief  gripped  it     Then,  one  by  one. 
men  and  women  and  children,  they  came  to  where  their  chief  stood 
before  the  great  granite  marker.     The  same  formula  marked  each 
one:  the  hand  grip,  the  short    spoken  phrase,  the  impa.=sive  face. 

And  there  by  the  grave  of  the  man  he  slew-  stood  Cameron  Wesley. 
He  turned  to  his  white  friends, 

"I  have  not  all  the  English  to  tell  you  all  we  say  in  the  Choctaw 
words,"  he  said,  "But  they  tell  me  I  am  their  chief  for  all  my  life, 
and  tliey  want  me  to  be  chief  of  all  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi." 

shrill   cries,    drum    BEATS 

Tlien  they  danced  a  dance  of  celebration  around  the  monument 
that  marks  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Treaty  Ground,  High,  shrill  Indian 
yells  throbbed  through  the  air,  Tlie  beat  of  the  drum  marked  the 
cadence  of  leaping  feet.  Tlie  women  and  children,  standing  in  two 
lines,  facing  each  other,  chanted  a  clear,  musical  call  as  the  men 
circled  about  them.  The  lacrosse  sticks  of  their  ball  game  were 
waved  high  in  air  as  tomahawks  wave  in  the  war  dance. 

And  then  Chief  Wesley,  descendant  of  warr.or  ancestors,  ap- 
proached Judge  Stennis,  the  pale-face  emblem  of  the  pale-face  law. 
I  "You  think,"  he  said  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice,  "maybe  it  help  my 
I    people  to  pass  the  hat?" 

Judge  Stennis'  half  dollar  spun  through  the  air  and  into  the  dust- 
grimed,  battered  black  felt.  Scores  of  coins  clinked  musically  on 
top  of  it. 

"WAR    DANCE   TONIGHT" 

"Big  war  dance  tonight."  announced  the  Indian  chief. 
All    was  "bobbshellie"  with   Chief  Cameron  Wesley   and  people. 
Everybody  was  friends  once  more. 


Marshall  Ford  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Scptciribcr  26.  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  HON   JOSEPH  J,  MANSFIELD.  OF  TEXAS,  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  statement 
which  I  made  recently  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Monday,  September  9,  1940: 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  Judge,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
Mr     Mansfield.  On    the    Marshall    Ford    Dam    on    the    Colorado 
River,   in  Texas,   the   Government   has   expended    $21,371,000.     It    Is 

one  ol  these  multiple-purpose  dams,  a  superdam— one  dam  on  top 
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of  the  other;  the  lower  part  for  pxjwer  and  the  upper  part  for  flood 
prctectlon — and  two  appropriations  have  heretofore  been  made. 

The  Ckaibman.  l»  that  on  the  main  stream — the  main  Colorado 
River? 

Mr  MANKnxi.o    Not  your  Colorado  River  In  Nevada  and  your  State. 
Mr.  Tabxb    It  l8  on  the  little  Colorado? 

Mr   Mansftcu)    Yes:  but  it  Is  a  large  stream — 800  miles  long. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Where  does  It  have  Its  source? 

Mr  MANsmu)  Right  on  the  border  of  New  Mexico,  up  In  the 
Great  Plains  region  of  Texas,  and  It  flows  across  the  State  and 
down  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Tl»e  Chahiman    Why  Is  it  called  Colorado? 

Mr  Mamsfuclo  Ttiat  Is  a  Spanish  name  that  means  red.  and  the 
water  is  frequently  ol  reddish  color  on  account  of  the  red  soil  in 
the  upper  reaches. 

The  estimated  cost  of  that  dam.  to  start  with,  waa  $24,991,000. 
and    you    have    expended    $21,371,000      The    Budget    has    approved 
$2  500.000  more  to  complete  It,  and  that  will  still  be  less  than  the 
estimated  cost,  to  start  with. 
Mr.  TABa.  What  did  you  say  the  estimated  cost  was? 
Mr   MA.vsriELD   $24,991  000. 

Mr   TABim.  And  the  appropriations  to  date  are  what? 
Mr   Mansftixd.  $21,371,000. 
Mr.  T.\BER    Was  there  a  limit  of  coet  fixed? 
Mr    MANsnzu).  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chahiman.  That  was  Mr    Buchanan's  project,  was  It   not? 

Mr    Mansfield.  Yes;  it  was  In  Mr.  Buchanan's  district. 

The    reason    I    am    Interested    is    that    the    main    portion   of   the 

flood    features   are   In  my   district.     I   have   four   counties   through 

which  this  river  flows,  whereas  Lyndon  Johnsons  dl.strlct.  which 

was  Mr    Buchanan's  district,  only  ha«  two  through  which  it  flows, 

and   the   flood  danHige  In  my  district   Is  far  greater,  because  the 

valley  widens  out  to  12  to  15  miles  wide,  and  that  overflows  In  all 

of  the  big  floods.     We  hud  a  tremendous  flood  last  summer,  about 

3  months  ago.  and  the  damage  from  that  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

Mr    Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  Will  tbe  completion  of  this  dam 

take  care  of  that  destruction? 

Mr.  MAMsruLi).  This  will  complete  It. 

Mr  JoHMsoM  of  West  Virginia.  But  will  It  take  care  of  the  flood 
dama^? 

Mr  MAJfsriKLo.  It  will  practically  eliminate  all  floods  originating 
on  the  river  above  that  point. 

Mr.  TAsn.  How  long  will  It  take  this  dam  to  silt  up? 
Mr.  Manstiku).  It  will  take.  I  guess,  lOO  years;   I  do  not  know; 
but  the  Chief  Engineer  estimated  that  It  would  probably  take  a 
hundred  years. 

Mr  Tabxb.  I  understand  the  Board  of  Engineers  have  estimated 
It  will  silt  up  In  6  or  7  years? 

Mr  Mansfttlo.  No.  It  will  be  many,  many  years,  but  the  en- 
gineers can  tell  you  that.  The  Buchanan  Dam  Is  above  It.  and 
that  will  catch  the  silt.  This  dam  will  last  for  many  years  longer 
than  the  Buchanan  Dam.  so  far  as  silting  up  Is  concerned. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  and  also  the  engineers 
of  the  War  Department  have  approved  this  project. 

Mr  WooDKuif  of  Vlrjjlnia.  We  are  going  to  have  them  In  here  on  It. 
Mr  Mansftklo.  And  the  flood -control  bill  Is  pending  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  President  has  notified  the  Speaker  not  to  let  it  come 
up;  that  he  had  vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  did  not  want 
any  money  expended  for  these  purposes  now  except  where  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  Judge  WHrrrTNCTON  Is  not  going  to  call  up  the 
flood-control  bill.  The  bill  provide*  $5,000,000  for  levees  from 
Austin  to  the  mouth,  or  rather,  from  La  Grange,  about  60  miles 
below  Austin,  to  the  mouth.  That  will  supplement  this  dam.  The 
dam.  of  course,  cannot  catch  the  water  that  flows  along  the  river 
below  It,  and  there  are  one  or  two  rather  large  tributaries  that  flow 
Into  the  river  below  Austin,  and  the  levees  are  intended  to  take 
care  of  the  floods  that  come  from  those  tributaries.  But  the  main 
floods  that  flow  down  the  river  come  from  above  this  point.  The 
Pcdernales.  the  Llano,  and  the  San  Saba  Rivers  flow  into  the  Colo- 
rado above  this  point,  and  the  Concho,  and  those  are  where  the  main 
floods  have  come  from. 

The  estimates  of  damage,  through  a  period  of  13  vears.  by  the 
engineers  of  the  War  Department,  are  •64.50O.00O.  and  61  lives  have 
been  lost  during  that  13  years.  We  have  later  reports  on  it  than 
that  of  river  floods.  That  was  8  or  10  years  ago  that  that  report 
was  made. 

I  was  county  Judge  there  for  20  years  and  had  charge  of  all  of 
the  road  and  bridge  work.  There  were  four  bridges  in  the  county  in 
which  I  lived  and  three  railroad  bridges  that  were  washed  cut  a 
numt>er  of  times  during  that  20-year  period,  and  the  damage  to  the 
railroad  was  so  great  that  the  railway  commission  of  Texas  granted 
ar.  extra  charge  on  all  freights  crossing  that  river,  as  an  extra  ton- 
nage tax.  for  having  to  replace  their  bridges  and  the  damage  that 
was  done  to  them.     That  was  tbe  Southern  Pacific. 

I  also  had  charge  of  the  city  of  Columbus  for  14  years,  as  receiver. 
When  the  corporation  was  abolished,  and  had  chaige  of  the  running 
of  the  sewage  system,  the  waterworks,  and  everything  during  that 
time,  and  they  were  ail  destroyed  on  two  or  three  occasions  during 
that  time.     The  damage  has  been  enormous. 

Mr  WooDHTJM.  Well,  we  will  go  into  it  very  carefully.  Judge,  and  are 
glad  to  have  your  statement  oh  it  Mr.  Johnson  Is  coming  in  on  it, 
and  when  ycur  transcript  comes  back  suppose  you  amplify  it  any 
way  you  want  to.  and  put  in  any  facts  that  you  have  not  covered. 

Mr  Mansftkld.  Thank  you  every  much.  All  I  want  Is  for  you  to 
get  the  facts  before  you.    And  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Budget. 


The  Chahiman  As  I  understand  you.  your  Idea  of  this  matter  Is 
that  since  we  have  spent  $23.000000  and  $2,500,000  will  complete 
that  project.  It  will  be  bad  business  not  to  complete  the  project? 

Mr  Mansftkld  Yes  sir  And,  another  thing  The  equipment  will 
all  be  removed  and  it  will  entail  considerable  additional  expense  if 
the  work  is  not  completed  continuously,  and  with  this  appropria- 
tion It  will  complete  the  thing  before  the  flood  season  next  summer, 
they  tell  me. 

Flood  protection  on  this  Colorado  River  has  been  a  major  prob- 
lem for  several  years  Some  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  mouth 
of  the  river  was  blocked  up  by  driftwood  and  other  debris.  This 
accumulated  for  a  period  of  about  70  years,  and  it  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  raft.  It  completely  filled  the  t>ed  of  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  about  27  miles.  About  15  years  ago  this  raft  was 
removed,  at  a  cost  of  $1  225,000.  paid  by  the  State  of  Texas.  That 
has  greatly  relieved  the  flood  situation  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river.  The  river  at  that  time  flowed  Into  Matagorda  Bay.  and  the 
debris  from  this  raft  was  washed  into  the  bay.  filling  It  up  for 
several   miles,   destroying   the   oyster   Indtistry. 

The  bay  was  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mata- 
gorda Peninsula,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  channel  was  cut  across  the 
peninsula  so  that  the  river  now  flows  directly  Into  the  Gulf. 

Congress  has  approved  the  river  for  navigation  for  about  21 
miles  inland  from  the  Intracoastal  Canal  All  these  Improvements 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  made  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
authorities,  aggregating  about  $2,000,000,  have  greatly  relieved  the 
flood  situation  on  that  section  as  well  as  providing  navigation 

With  the  completion  of  the  Marshall  Ford  Dam  as  contemplated 
by  this  appropriation,  and  with  the  levee  system  as  embraced  in 
the  pending  flood-control  bill.  It  Is  believed  that  the  flood  situa- 
tion Will  be  as  completely  taken  care  of  as  it  Is  possible  to  be  done 
by  such  Improvement. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committees  on  Flood  Control  and  Rivers 
and  Harbors  for  24  years  and  have  a  degree  of  information  in 
regard  to  nearly  all  of  the  rivers  in  the  country,  I  know  of  no 
stream  in  the  United  States  where  flood  damage  has  been  more 
disastrous  than  it  has  been  on  this  stream.  The  valley  of  the  river 
for  200  miles  from  the  mouth  ranges  from  1  to  15  miles  In  width 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  State  of  Texas. 


Cornerstone  Laying  of  Post  Office  Building  at 
Broad  Ripple,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  was  one  of 
the  most  important  days  in  the  history  of  Broad  Ripple, 
Ind. 

With  many  citizens  as  witnesses,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
post-offlce  building  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  chosen  as  the  permanent  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  an  honor  that  was  all  the  more  appreciated 
because  at  Broad  Ripple  I  was  among  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  ceremonial  of  laying  the  cornerstone  was  perform'^d 
by  the  Grand  Lodge.  P.  &  A.  M .  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
with  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Claude  M.  Jacoby,  of 
Ixjgansport.  presiding.  It  was  carried  out  with  all  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Masonic  ritual.  The  invocation 
was  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Abplanalp.  grand  chaplain,  and  the  Broad 
Ripple  High  School  Band  gave  renditions  of  patriotic  masic 
that  charmed  all  listeners.  A  feature  of  exceptional  interest 
was  a  flag  exercise  by  the  Scout  troops  of  Broad  Ripple  and 
Nora,  Ind.    The  benediction  was  by  Rev,  Joseph  V.  Somes. 

I  was  presented  to  the  audience  by  Hon.  Adolph  Sciden- 
sticker.  postmaster  of  Indianapolis,  and  my  address  was  as 
follows : 

Friends  and  neighbors  of  Broad  Ripple  and  northern  Indianap- 
olis. It  Is  not  my  intention  on  this  felicitous  occasion  to  test 
your  powers  of  endurance  by  any  extended  speech  of  mine  but 
I  wiU  ask  your  indu'grnce  of  my  weakness  for  rcmlni.vences  for 
Just  a  few  minutes  This  occasion  recaUs  some  of  my  earliest  and 
happie.st  recollections 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  Smith  W  Purdum.  then  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  Admiral  Christian  J  Peoples 
then  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Procurement,  and  told  them  of 
a  secret  ambition  which  was  rankling  in  my  breast  and  which 
I  was  sure,  from  all  of  the  unmisukable  and  clear-cut  symptoms. 
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would  never  cease  to  rankle,  perhaps  with  ever  Increasing  Intensity, 
vmtll  It  was  fulfilled. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  meeting  these  two  splendid  officials 
across  the  table  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  where,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In  charge  of  Post  Office  and  Treasury 
Departments'  appropriations.  I  had  Interrogated  them  on  many 
an  occasion.  Tl^ey  were  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  two- 
headed  Interdepartmental  committee,  representing  the  Post  Office 
and  Treasury  Departments,  which  makes  allocations  for  specific 
building  projects  from  lump  sums  voted  by  Congress, 

The  two  cfHclals  listened  attentatlvely  while  I  drew  out  a  rather 
long-spun  yarn,  reminding  them  that  even  Congressmen  sometimes 
die,  and  then,  again.  Congressmen,  when  they  stubbornly  refuse 
to  die,  sometimes  get  tossed  out  on  the  political  scrap  heap,  and 
that  before  either  one  of  those  dire  fates  overtock  me  I  wanted  to 
b^  helpful  in  securing  a  post-oflJce  building  for  my  home  community 
in  Marlon  County.  Ind  .  the  thriving  and  growing  town  of  Broad 
Ripple  I  told  them  of  a  thousand  hallowed  memories  that  bind 
me  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  affection  to  this  settlement;  that  my 
wife  and  I  own  a  tract  of  land  out  on  the  Dean  Road  where,  when 
our  ship  comes  In  (if  it  ever  does),  we  hope  to  build  a  home  and 
se.lle  down,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come,  whenever  I  mall  a 
letter  to  Washington  bawling  out  the  Government.  It  will  be  mailed 
from  this  identical  post  office. 

I  could  see  that  they  were  Impressed  and  I  thought  I  could 
detect  a  plint  of  moisture  in  the  admirals  eye  When  I  had  con- 
cluded my  peroration  they  promised  to  send  an  inspector  to  Indian- 
apolis to  invest igaie.  reminding  me  In  a  sort  of  veiled  way  that  no 
amount  of  eloquence  would  put  a  project  across  unless  it  measured 
up  to  certain  rules  of  eligibility  as  to  postal  receipt*,  etc..  That 
was  all  I  wanted  to  know,  as  I  already  had  ascertained  from  Post- 
master Seidensticker.  whose  zeal  in  favor  of  the  plan  was  equal 
to  mine,  that  Broad  Ripple  probably  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments The  investlgaticn  was  made,  and  in  due  course  the  In- 
apector's  report  came  Into  the  Department,  and  I  was  on  hand 
to  receive  its  contents  It  gave  the  Broad  Ripple  post  office  a 
wide  margin  to  the  good  over  the  rigid  minimum  requirements, 
holding  that  a  new  permanent  post-offlce  building  ought  to  be 
constructed  and  owned  by  the  Government  In  this  thriving  and 
growing  center  of  population. 

Under  authority  of  the  Construction  Program  Act  approved  June 
21.  1938.  an  allotment  of  tSCOOO  waa  made  to  Include  cost  of  site, 
building,  and  administration.  On  May  20.  1940.  this  amount  waa 
Increased  $9  500    making  the  total  limit  cf  cost  $95,500 

Sites  were  advertised  for  and  aft«r  Investigation  selection  was 
made  on  April  19.  1939.  of  property  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Carrcllton  Avenue  south  of  Sixty-third  Street,  submitted  by  Tlnch 
&  Grider.  a.'^  the  site  on  which  to  erect  this  building. 

The  buildlMR  was  designed  by  the  office  of  the  supervising  archi- 
tect. Public  Buildings  Administration.  Federal  Works  Agency. 

On  May  29.  1940.  the  Federal  Works  Agency  awarded  the  con- 
struction cent  met  to  John  S  Gingrich,  of  Indianapolis,  in  the 
amount  of  $63,360.  with  a  completion  date  of  240  calendar  days 
from  date  of  receipt  of  notice  to  proceed. 

The  bvillding  is  being  erected  on  an  Inside  lot  having  a  frontage 
of  135  66  feet  on  Carrcllton  Avenue  and  extending  to  the  rear  144.7 
feet.  The  building  it*;elf  will  be  80  feet  across  the  front  and  will 
have  a  depth  of  53  feet.  It  will  have  a  ground  floor  and  one  story. 
The  ground  area  will  be  4.528  square  feet  and  the  content  133.178 
cubic  feet. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  modern  design  with  brick  exterior  walls, 
stone  trim,  and  metal  windows.  Stone  steps,  cheek  blocks  and 
platform  with  railings  and  lamp  standards  will  mark  the  front 
entrance. 

We  have  met  here  today  very  appropriately  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
for  this  new  and  Important  postal  unit,  and  as  I  stand  in  this 
presence,  thinking  of  the  past,  what  a  flood  of  recollections  sweeps 
over  my  mind  For  months  the  golden  strands  of  memory  have 
been  leading  me  here  to  this  day  and  this  occasion.  When  I  came 
to  Indianapolis  from  the  deep  brush  of  Fayette  County  48  years 
ago.  a  green  and  penniless  boy  in  a  strange  land.  Broad  Ripple  was 
as  far  away  from  Indianapolis,  relatively  8p)eaklng,  as  Noblesville  Is 
tod.iy.  There  was  a  wide  expanse  of  farm  land  between  the  orig- 
inal mile  square  and  the  Ripple,  with  only  an  occasional  farm 
dwelling  here  and  there. 

Soon  after  my  marriage  In  1896  to  Miss  Katherlne  Huber,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  her  father.  Jonas  F  Huber, 
nio\ed  from  Irvington  to  a  70-acre  farm  on  the  Dean  Road  In 
Washington  Township,  at  what  is  now  Seventy-first  Street  No 
better  people  ever  lived  than  Mr  and  Mrs  Huber  God  bless 
their  memory!  There  are  still  among  us  seme  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  our  township  who  remember  them  affectionately  My 
wife  and  I  own  46  acres  of  the  original  70  acres  of  the  Huber 
farm  on  the  Dean  Road  and  it  is  there  that  we  fondly  hope  some- 
time to  erect  our  lares  and  penates  in  a  rose-trelllsed  cottage 

In  fact,  now  that  I  recall  It,  I  am  under  a  kind  of  con- 
gressional mandate  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  there,  due  to  the 
very  extraordinary  and  peculiar  verdict  rendered  by  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Elections  which  found  me  entitled  to  a 
seat  In  Congress  in  1928  After  my  first  election,  which  occurred 
that  year,  mv  opponent,  Mr  Updike,  challenged  my  right  to  serve 
on  residential  grounds,  citing  that  I  had  long  been  away  from 
Indiana  while  pursuing  my  vocation  of  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent,  but  after  many  legal  brows  had  t>een  corrugated 
With  thought  and  many  learned  disquisitions  had  been  prepared 
and    delivered,    the   congressional   committee   evolved   the    theory 


that  my  home  was  where  my  heart  was  and  where  I  exf>ected 
sometime  to  die.  and  that  erudite  decision  plunked  me  right 
squarely,  thence  and  forevermore.  In  Washington  Township,  Marlon 
County.  Ind.  Tlie  unanimous  decision  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Republican  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  became  the  first  and  only  person  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  to  be  declared  a  Hoosler  by  act  of  Congress. 
A  noted  wit  has  since  remarked. 

•It    did    not    require    the    imprimatur    of    Congress    to    brand 
Lt.T)Low  a  Hoosler.    You  can  tell  It  by  looking  at  him." 

Among  the  vivid  recollections  of  my  early  married  life  was  a 
trip  my  bride  and  I  made  with  her  father  in  the  big  wagon  from 
Irvington  to  his  newly  purchased  farm  on  the  Dean  Road.  The 
Journey  was  made  at  night  by  way  of  the  city,  over  a  route  which 
may  now  possibly  be  College  Avenue,  though  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that.  Anyhow  it  was  a  bad  road  with  many  rough  places  and 
the  cushlonless  seat  did  not  add  anything  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Journey.  But  being  newly  married  I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  If  the 
wagon  had  ridden  over  me  I  would  have  thought  it  was  a  little  Ir- 
regular, but  not  bad  Every  time  we  hit  a  chuckhole  my  bride 
would  cling  to  me  closely  for  protection.  To  my  way  cf  thinking 
this  privilege  of  being  the  strong  protector  of  a  lovely  girl  far 
more  than  offset  the  trials  and  inconveniences  of  the  trip  and  my 
fervent  prayer  as  we  went  along  was  for  more  chuckholes,  although 
every  time  we  struck  a  chuckhole  I  could  visualize  myself  eating 
my  meals  in  a  standing  posture  for  days  to  come.  Finally,  with  a 
tremendous  rattle  and  several  loud  bangs  the  wagon  stoppwd. 
Something  had  broken.  With  half  an  hour's  tinkering  by  light  of 
the  lantern  my  father-in-law  salvaged  the  situation  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  drive  on.  We  were  all  night  making  that  trip  from 
Irvington  to  the  place  on  the  Dean  Road.  If  my  wife  were  here,  she 
could  add  some  embellishments  to  my  description  of  this  epochal 
trip.  Unfortunately  she  could  not  come,  but  she  asked  me  to  give 
her  love  to  evcr>-body  here.  For  some  years,  or  until  we  began 
to  accumulate  a  sizable  family  of  our  own.  we  lived  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Huber  on  the  Dean  Road.  I  was  a  writer  on  the  IndlanapoUa 
newspapers  In  those  times  and  every  evening  my  falher-ln-law 
would  drive  to  the  entrance  of  Broad  Ripple  Park  to  meet  me  and 
take  me  to  his  home. 

My  wife  often  speaks  of  the  very  trying  period  In  her  life  as  a 
young  matron  when  our  two  oldest  children.  Margery  and  Blanche, 
attended  the  Broad  Ripple  School,  riding  to  and  from  the  Ripple 
with  other  children  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  school 
district  In  a  horse-drawn  bus.  or  "Jolt  wagon."  as  the  youngsters 
called  it.  This  service  required  early  rising,  as  the  bus  appeared 
In  front  of  my  father-in-law's  house  at  6  30  sharp  every  morning 
and  there  was  a  Jerky  ride  of  22  miles  over  dusty  roads  from  the 
time  the  children  were  picked  up  until  they  were  delivered  again, 
safe  and  sound  but  well  shaken  up.  at  the  front  gate.  My  wife 
often  remarks  that  when  the  children  came  home  at  night  it  was 
difflfult  to  recognize  them  for  the  dust  that  covered  them  from 
head  to  feet.  We  had  good  schools  In  Broad  Ripple,  even  in  those 
days.  But  of  course  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Karl 
Ammerman.  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  school  men  in  the 
United  States. 

If  it  has  seemed  to  you  that  there  was  overly  much  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  this  talk  of  mine  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  and 
that  vou  will  construe  it  as  an  indication,  which  it  Is.  of  my  deep 
personal  interest  In  and  affection  for  this  ceremony  and  all  of  its 
background. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  on  the  same  platform  with  that  brilliant 
and  di.stinguished  son  of  Indiana.  Walter  Myers,  who  in  the  few 
months  he  has  served  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General  already  has 
established  a  record  of  high  efficiency  in  that  impxDrtant  office.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with  the  post- 
master of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Sciden-sticker.  and  to  say  that  in  the 
records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington  he  Is  officially 
recognized  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  postmasters  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  associated  on  this 
occasion  with  Mr  George  Thompson,  the  very  efficient  manager  ol 
the  Bioad  Ripple  postal  station,  whose  zeal  in  paving  the  way  for 
this  new  post-offlce  building  has  been  attested  by  many  a  personal 
Interview  he  has  had  with  me  and  by  many  a  communication  on 
file  in  my  office. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  other  occasion  that  would  have  enticed  me 
away  from  Wa.shington  at  this  particular  time  when  world  condi- 
tions are  so  tragically  upset  and  we  are  building  so  earnestly  the 
defense  and  protection  that  Is  so  necessary  to  save  our  own  beloved 
country  from  involvement.  II  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
small  subcommittee  on  deficiencies  through  which  all  natlonal- 
def.>n.^c  estimates  are  routed  to  be  evaluated  for  Inclusion  In  ap- 
propriation bills.  I  have  voted  for  all  of  the  estimates  sent  to  us 
by  the  Axmy  and  Navy  and  in  some  Instances  I  have  voted  to 
increa^^e  budgetary  defense  estimates  where  further  investigation 
has  shown  that  tlie  original  amount  was  not  sufficient. 

"Keep  America  out  of  the  European  war  and  keep  the  war  out  of 
America"  is  a  motto  which  to  my  mind  reflects  the  highest 
wisdom  and  patriotism  in  these  trying  times.  To  keep  America  safe 
with  madmen  at  loose  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shall 
make  our  national  defenses  so  strong  that  no  nation  nor  any  com- 
bination of  nations  will  dare  to  attack  us.  The  task  of  American 
statesmanship  in  these  tragic  times  is  to  make  certain  that  our 
boys  will  not  bo  sent  to  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  wars  and  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  so  that  war  will  never  come  to  us.     As  your 

Representative,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duly  to  work  with  might  and 
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main  to  make  American  defenses  imprpgnable  while  striving  with 
'.<juh1  zeal  and  earnestness  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments I  cannot  for  long  forsake  the  hourly  obligations  that  are 
imported  upon  me  In  this  connection  Our  subcommittee  meets 
nearly  every  day.  often  several  times  a  day.  and  when  this  ceremony 
here  is  over  I  shall  return  Immodiately  to  Washington  to  resume 
the  discharge  of  my  duty,  as  I  see  my  duty 

A  Federal  building  such  as  we  are  erecting  In  Broad  Ripple  is 
far  more  than  a  service  institution  Great  as  Is  its  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  service.  Its  even  greater  value  Is  as  a  symbol  of  the 
strength  and  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  last  citadel  of  fret-dom  Every  time  I  vi-slt  a  foreign 
country  I  say  "Thank  God  for  America  "  Last  year  I  visited  a 
country  where  the  labor  "^-age  scale  ranges  from  3  cents  to  5  certs 
an  hour  What  would  our  American  workingmen  think  of  a  wage 
income  around  $2  50  and  $3  a  week"*  I  wonder  whether  we  who 
enjuy  this  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity  can  realize  what  It 
would  mfan  to  live  in  a  country  where  freedom  ha.*  been  stamped 
cut  by  the  heel  of  totalitarian  oppression  and  where  the  individual  is 
directed  and  coerced  and  bullied  at  every  turn  This  structure 
should  be  a  reminder  not  only  to  those  of  cur  era  but  to  genera- 
tions yet  untKjrn  of  the  blessing?  of  free  institutions  and  the 
obligation  resting  up>on  us  and  on  posterity  down  to  the  remotest 
generaticn  to  keep  the  lanes  of  opportunity  forever  open  In  the 
future  when  we  pass  this  beautiful  building  and  see  the  glorious 
ensign  of  the  Republic  floating  above  it.  let  us  solemnly  resolve 
cnce  more  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  p>eople.  and 
for  the  people  shall   not  perish   from  this   earth." 

A  high  light  of  the  afternoon  was  an  address  by  Hon.  Waiter 
Myers.  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Genera!,  whose  home  is 
in  Indianapolis,  a  short  distance  from  Broad  Ripple.  In  pre- 
senting him  as  the  closing  speaker,  I  reminded  the  listeners 
that  Mr.  Myers,  who  is  an  outstanding  Hoosier  orat«r.  needed 
no  introduction  to  any  Indiana  audience.  Mr.  Myers  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

More  than  30  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  Indianapolis.'  Broad 
Ripple  was  a  little  town  out  In  the  country.  People  went  there  :n 
the  summertime  to  get  near  the  river  and  rest  It  was  reached 
larttely  by  interurban  and  street  ears. 

There  were  few  country  roads  paved  then.  Not  too  many  city 
Streets  were  paved  There  were  few  automobiles  No  tractors.  No 
trailers.  No  trucks  No  airplanes.  No  "blitzkriegs."  No  income  tax. 
Billion  WHS  a  term  to  niensure  the  distance  between  the  stars.  Gold 
was  the  standard  of  hard  money.  There  was  no  totalitarian 
government 

At  that  time  everytwxly  believed  that  Government  guaranteed  to 
each  Citizen  certain  Inalienable  rights.  Each  right  carried  with  It  a 
reciprocal  duty  or  obligation  such  as  to  pay  taxes  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  Government  and  to  bear  arms  in  its  defease. 

How  different  things  are  today.  Practically  every  country  road  is 
paved  and  almoet  every  city  street.  There  Is  practically  an  automo- 
bile for  every  three  or  four  persons.  The  bray  of  the  inule  and  the 
whinny  t)f  the  horse  have  been  replaced  by  the  putt-putt  of  the  trac- 
tor Cattle  and  hops  are  taken  on  a  Joy  ride  to  the  stockyards  In 
trucks  or  trailers.  We  have  Income  tax.  both  State  and  Federal, 
and  they  are  getting  higher  through  the  necessity  of  defense  The 
possession  of  gold  is  as  much  of  an  offense  as  the  possession  of 
Intoxicating  liquor  was  during  prohibition.  Tlie  national  debt  is 
measured  In  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  the  term  billion  is  now 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  money  and  the  counting  of  germs 
Practically  all  of  Europe  is  under  totalitarian  government. 

In  totalitarian  government  endless  duties  are  imposed  on  e-ery 
citizen  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  citizen  of  these 
rcuntiles  is  getting  reciprocal  rights  Each  citizen  takes  what  the 
man  above  hlni  chooses  to  give  or  let  him  have,  and  this,  accordlnr 
to  totalitarian  theory,  should  make  him  so  happy  that  he  1.-^  ready 
to  throw  his  hat  in  the  air  and  cheer  whenever  the  cheer  leader 
ral>e.s  his  arms  or  the  dictators  name  Is  mentioned  The  cr.izen. 
according  to  this  theory.  Is  Just  a  minute  fraction  of  the  state 
The  state  Is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts  and  the 
clti7-en  is  something  less  than  a  fractionai   part  cf  the   whole. 

Rights  are  "total."  duties  are  "total."  and  the  dictators  speak  of 
war  as  "total.  '  and  "total"  war  means  wholesale  destruction  of 
men.  women,  children,  the  aged,  and  the  defenseless  The  tr\ith 
of  the  matter  is  that  nothing  is  "total"  in  totalitarian  governments 
except  tyranny. 

And  tyranny  Is  tyranny  whether  it  Is  the  tyranny  of  the  auto- 
crat, the  tyranny  of  the  mob.  or  the  tyranny  of  a  minority  pres- 
su:e  group  that  in  one  way  or  another  h:vs  obtained  and  holds  the 
purse  strings  cf  the  government  in  one  hand  and  Its  armed  forces 
In  the  other 

Our  Constitution  provides  against  the  tyranny  of  the  autocrat 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  It  -emalns  to  be  seen  whether  it 
provides  sufficiently  against  the  tyranny  Oi  the  minority  pressure 
group  which  in  a  roundabout  way  leads  both  to  tyranny  of  auto- 
crats and  tyranny  of  mobs. 

Our  Government  is  run  In  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and 
that  means  in  the  interest  of  the  average  man  It  is  not  intended 
to  make  the  rich  richer  or  the  poor  poorer  It  is  intended  to 
bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number 

So  we  lay  this  cornerstone  on  the  principles  cf  truth,  justice. 
•Dd   freedom,   the  same  principles   upon  which    the   cornerstone  of 


our  common  country  Is  laid  We  lay  it  In  the  memory  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  who  have  made  our  country  what  It  Is.  We  lay 
it  In  the  hope  that  those  yet  to  come  will  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  It  as  their  fathers  did  before  them  There  must  be  no 
totalitarian  government  in  America,  no  "total"  political  leaders, 
no  "total"  political  group  America  must  remain  a  free  country 
for  free  men.  Dictatorship  must  be  resisted  to  the  death,  whether 
it  Is  sought  to  be  im.poeed  frcm  within  or  from  withoiit.  We  lay 
It  In  the  bell'^f  that  the  b'Mldlng  here  to  be  erected  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  that  fundamental  tenet  of  our  faith — the  fullest  good  for 
each  in  the  betterment  of  all 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    TIIE    HARTFORD    (CONN.)    TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  on  Thursday,  September  19. 

The  editorial  refers  to  our  national-defense  program — par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  construction  of  plants — and  em- 
phatically to  the  program  and  problem  of  training  pilots. 
Our  air  program — and  pilot  training — is  a  subject  with  which 
most  of  us  are  creatly  ccncernod.  and  I  am  asking  the  inser- 
tion of  this  editorial  only  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lay  some 
emphasis  on  this  particular  part  of  our  national-defense 
effort  and  that  it  may  be  helpful. 

Th -re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times  of  September  19,  1940 j 

THE    AIRPLANE    PKOCRAM 

Mr  Knudsen.  of  the  National  IX>fense  Commission,  said  recently 
at  Buffalo  that  the  Army  and  Navy  would  have  about  11.000  com- 
bat planes  within  19  months.  Tins  figure  i.s  ba.sed  upon  a  total 
production  between  now  and  May  1.  1942.  of  33.000  planes,  of 
which  14.000  are  under  contract  to  Great  Britain  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  built  for  the  United  States  Of  the  latter,  60 
ptTL-ent  will  be  combat  ships. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Washington  dispatches  told  of  the 
Army  sending  hurry-up  letters  to  21  private  manufacturers  "for 
immediate  start  of  a  vast  program  to  build  14.394  fighting  planes  " 
This  program  waa  suid  to  brmg  the  tctal  number  of  aircraft  on 
order  to  22.091. 

With  the  various  spokesmen  offering  figures  so  widely  apart  and 
with  W/ishington  talking  about  appropriations,  orders,  and  programs 
it  is  not  surprising  if  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  confu.sed  when 
they  try  to  understand  what  is  l>elng  done  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  average  citizen  to  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
actual  aircraft  program  or.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  defense  picture. 

Th»-  Knudsen  and  Army  statements  are  not  in  conflict.  They  do 
no:  d^al  with  the  same  thing.  Mr  Knudsen  was  discussing  planes 
to  be  completed  within  a  given  period  The  Army  was  discussing 
a  larger  program  which  includes  Uiat  which  Knudsen  was  talking 
about.  But  It  Is  not  easy  for  the  casual  reader  to  make  such  dis- 
tinctions. 

Judging  from  activities  In  this  vicinity,  with  which  Hartford  la 
familiar.  Mr  Knudsens  does  not  seem  like  an  Impossible  estimate. 
There  are  hcwever  certain  things  to  be  said  about  it. 

Of  the  33.000  planes  to  be  built.  14.000  are  destined  for  Great 
Britain  For  the  remaining  19.000.  which  the  United  States  will  get. 
manufacturing  facilities  probably  will  have  to  be  provided  to  a 
very  large  e.xtent  before  there  can  be  any  actual  building  of  planes 
or  their  power  plants.  Additional  plant  facilities  must  be  built 
and  equipped  with  machinery  much  of  which  also  is  still  to  be 
built 

An  established  and  operating  airplane  or  engir-e  company  cannot 
build  such  plant  additions  and  put  them  into  production  in  less 
than  8  months  under  the  ma^t  favorable  circumstances  For  Henry 
Ford,  who  is  going  into  the  plane  engine-buildmg  business  de  novo 
and  wh.nse  output  is  included  in  the  Army  estimate,  a  full  year 
probably  will  pass  before  his  new  plant  la  in  quantity  production. 

Mr  Knudsens  11.000  planes,  which  are  to  be  ready  by  May  1    1942 
wUi  require  at  least  25.000  trained  pUots  and  more  tt>ar.  twice  tliAt 
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number  of  trained  mechanics  to  service  them      Such  men  are  not 
trained  in  a  moment,  particularly  pilots  for  .<^^uch  complicated  ships 

Obviously  th>  re  Is  as  much  need  for  a  gigantic  personnil-irainliig 
program  as  for  a  program  of  plane  building.  Surely  It  will  profit 
the  Nation  little  to  find  Itself  pas5cssed  of  11.000  planes  early  in 
1942  unless  it  likewise  hns  the  manpower  to  handle  them. 

It  IS  pertinent  to  wonder  what  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  quite  as  assuring  to  learn  that  the  Nation's  plans 
In  that  respect  are  adequate  as  to  be  told  in  five-figure  numbers  of 
the  p'.anes  which  have  been  ordered. 

If  it  is  go;ng  to  take  8  months,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Ford  12 
months,  to  get  into  production  the  added  plant  facihtir.s  necessary 
to  build  training  planes  in  considerable  quantities,  i»  seems  appar- 
ent that  we  can  hardly  start  to  train  fliers  In  sufBcient  numbers  for 
at  least  that  time. 

On  basis  of  preseiit  production  of  900  planes  a  month,  of  which 
80  percent  is  for  the  British,  we  certainly  are  not  getting  a  horde  of 
training  planes  now. 

We  obviously  cannct  cut  down  on  the  British  production  without 
lessening  Britain's  chance  of  winning,  which  is  important  for  us. 

This  suggest.-*  that  wlille  the  present  coiistruction  program  is 
heartening  for  the  prospects  it  holds  of  the  early  acquisition  cf  ade- 
quate air  equipment,  it  d'>es  not  seem  equally  re3f.suring  oi  an  early 
production  of  planes  to  train  the  men  who  should  be  ready  by  early 
1942  to  man  the  finhtlng  planes  which  will  be  then  available  There 
lb  a  Gordian  knot  for  ofDjial  scrutiny  and  someone's  cutting. 


Involvement  of  Ihe  United  States  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OK   NKW    H.XMPSHIRE 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  27  (Icgislatiw  day  oj  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18k  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rfcokd  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po?t  of  September  7,  1940,  entitled  -While  Yet  There 

Is  Time  To  Think." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  7,  19401 

WHILE    YET   THERE    IS   TIME    TO   THINK 

In  a  kind  of  hypnosis,  produced  partly  by  propaganda  dcnigned 
for  people  who  believed  thomsclves  to  be  cynical  and  immune, 
partly  by  a  sincere  crusading  evangel  carried  en  by  thor,e  whose 
emotions,  as  we  think,  have  cvercome  their  reason,  but  mainly 
by  a  governnunt  whose  foreign  policy,  to  call  it  such,  has  been 
compounded  of  a  spirit  of  moral  grandeur.  International  heroics, 
delusions  of  a  military  power  not  in  bPing.  false  prcml-os.  and 
panic,  this  country  now  gees  where  it  does  not  look  and  locks 
where  it  docs  not  go. 

If  it  should  come  awake  one  morning  to  read  in  the  ncw.-^paper 
headlines,  or  hear  by  the  radio,  that  it  had  walked  backward  into 
war.  it  would  take  it  no  doubt  as  having  been  .somehow  imvitablc 
from  the  fir.-.t.  and  yet  nobody  would  be  able  to  say  quite  how  or 
why  it  happened 

As  the  hagfi.-^h  enters  the  body  of  its  victim  unawares  and  slowly 
displaces  it  by  devouring  it.  so  it  is  that  Ideas  that  were  clear 
end  virile  in  the  taeglnnii-.g  have  been  devoured  by  new  meanings, 
wrh  no  change  of  the  word  sliclls.  until  now  you  may  be  called 
anti-American,  a  "finh  columnist"  or  an  appcaser  if  you  doubt 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  America  out  cf  the  war  is  to  get  into 
It.  that  to  sav««  ourselves  wr  have  first  to  save  the  British  Empire, 
or  that  our  fir.st  line  of  defense  Is  and  always  has  b.rn  the  English 
Channel. 

The  Posts  position  cannot  be  misunderstood  Before  the  blitz- 
krieg started,  we  said:  "What  wo  need  for  practical  security  is  first 
of  all  a  new  word  The  word  is  impregnability,  or  state  cf  supreme 
defense  We  need  more  than  a  bigger  Navy.  Wo  need  tuo.  one 
for  the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific,  each  incomparable  We 
need  an  impervious  antiaircraft  wall.  We  need  to  be  able  to  meet 
not  any  agj'ressor,  but  any  combination  of  aggressors.  Then  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  principle  of  free  institutions  as  a  basis  of 
modern  civilization  shall  have,  beyond  the  solace  of  words,  a  time 
yet  to  live  in  this  world." 

And  that  Is  our  position  still. 

Now  the  Congress  has  voted  a  2-ocean  Navy;  for  this  proper 
Bea  power,  for  an  approach  to  adequate  air  power,  and  for  an  Army 
of  2  CXI.OOO  men.  It  has  voted  m  a  few  weeks  extraordinary  appro- 
priati-'ns  ri.'^ing  to  $10  000,000  000.  We  are  net  interested  In  the 
sums  We  .'■hall  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  moro  than  ten  billions 
to  create  a  power  of  defense  equal  to  the  power  of  aggression  that 


has  made  this  all  at  once  a  pirate  world  without  law.  the  lean  and 
hungry  nations,  as  Mussolini  says,  out  to  take  what  they  can  from 
the  fat  ones  by  force      That.  too.  we  have  said 

It  is  defense  we  are  thinking  about,  not  war  And  what  con- 
cerns us  now  is  that  this  distinction  is  becoming  blurred. 

What  are  we  preparing  for — defense  or  war.' 

Either  the  executive  government  itself  does  not  know  or  it  it 
unwilling  to  clarity  the  situation  with  a  few  positive  words.  We 
suppose  the  reason  why  it  cannot  do  this  is  that  It  is  already  too 
much  Involved  in  its  own  confusions.  Pursuing  the  insidious 
formula  cf  measures  short  of  war,  conceived,  to  begin  with,  on  a 
gro.ss  underestimate  of  the  aegressor's  power.  It  was  carried  headlong 
into  acts  of  phvslcal  Intervention  for  the  consequences  and  implica- 
tions of  which  the  country  wa?  in  every  way  unprepared,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  acted  without  the  consent  of  Congress  and 
beyond  the  awareness  of  the  people. 

in  his  message  to  France  on  Jun"  15.  the  President  said:  "Tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  possible  for  allied 
armies  to  obtain,  durint]  the  weeks  that  have  Just  passed.  a;rplanes. 
artillery,  and  muniticn.^  ot  many  kinds,  and  *  •  *  this  Govern- 
ment, "so  long  as  the  allied  {governments  continue  to  resist,  will 
redouble  its  efTorts   in  this  direction   ' 

Tiiat  was  the  United  S'ates  Government  spealcine.  acting,  pledg- 
ing itself  to  as.sist  in  the  war  agair.st  Hitler  to  the  utmost,  short  only 
cf  an  actual  declaration  of  hostilities.  It  was  already  too  late  to 
save  France  Moreover,  nothing  we  had  been  able  to  send  her,  even 
our  total  militarv  power,  including  tlie  Navy,  could  liavc  saved 
her.  which  was  a'  triHing  reality  the  Government  was  unable  to 
comprehend. 

Only  6  we^ks  later,  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  saying  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Militarv  Affars.  In  support  of  the  conscription  bill, 
that  there  is  very  grave  danger  cf  a  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
States  by  Hitler.  He  Is  askeri  how  loni;  It  will  take  to  prepare  a 
suitable  defense  He  says:  "We  will  not  have  It  In  time  to  meet  the 
first  pos.elbilitv  of  invasion." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  of  course,  is  speaking  directly  for  the 
administration.  He  is  savitig  what  it  thinks  The  administration 
thinks  there  is  very  grave  danger  of  an  invasion  of  this  count: y  by 
HIt'er  before  we  can  be  readv  to  meet  it.  But  this  is  the  same 
administration  that  stripped  the  American  defense  of  nfies,  artil- 
lery munitions,  and  airplanes  and  sent  them  to  the  Allies.  It  is 
the'fiame  administration  that  wouM  have  delivered  to  the  British 
Admiralty  the  wliole  of  our  mosquito  ttect  in  building  if  the  Con- 
pre-^s  h  id  not  found  a  law  to  stop  it.  It  is  the  same  admini.stration 
that  has  ever  since  been  trving  to  find  a  way  to  deliver  United 
States  Navy  destroyers  to  the  British.  II  what  It  thinks  is  true- 
that  there  Is  grave"  danger  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  Hitler 
Ix-fore  we  can  get  ready — then  we  have  net  a  rifle,  a  gun,  an  air- 
plane or  a  rowboat  to  spare,  nor  any  industrial  capacity.  On  the 
day  the  Si^cietary  of  War  was  making  his  statement  before  the 
H.ouse  committee,  the  New  York  newspapirs  carried  pictures  of 
National  Gua-d  men  training  with  imaginary  machine  guns  de- 
vi.'ed  bv  plumbers  out  of  gas  pipe. 

We  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  highest  strategy 
would  call  for  taking  the  v.ar  to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  circumstances  In  which  it  is  permitted  in  sanity  to  slap  danger 
in  the  face  before  you  are  ready  to  meet  it — to  name  an  enemy 
who  has  not  named  ycu.  to  attack  an  enemy  who  has  not  yet 
attacked  you.  before  vcu  are  ready  to  f^ght  h  m. 

Our  enemies,  the  'administration  keeps  telling  the  people,  are 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  naming  them  Not  one  of  them  has 
made  a  "gesture  of  war  toward  us.  For  all  we  think  and  feel  about 
Hitler,  he  has  not  attacked  us.  Ho  says  he  does  not  Intend  to. 
We  do  not  believe  him,  l4obody  In  the  world  now  belleve.s  him. 
Very  well.  But  the  American  Government  has  attacked  Hitler,  first 
by  words,  then  by  measures  short  of  war,  then  by  giving  pledge  to 
his  enemies  to  assist  them  by  all  physical  means  to  the  utmost. 

In  June  the  American  Government  entered  the  war  against  Hitler 
by  acts  of  physical  Intervention  all  the  worse  because  they  were 
futile. 

In  July  that  same  Government  is  telling  the  people  they  are  in 
grave  danger  of  being  attacked  by  Hitler  before  they  can  get  ready 
to  meet  him,  "Hitler  does  not  wait."  said  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — and  the  National 
Guard  men  in  New  York  training  with  gas-pipe  guns! 

What  a  triumph  for  statecraft!     What  strategy! 

What  a  face  for  a  great  nation ! 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  there  has  been  created  in 
the  country  a  war  psychosis,  misled  by  cries  of  "Stop  Hitler  now!" 
and  "Defend  America  "by  aiding  the  Allies."  We  had  nothing  to  stop 
Hitler  with  in  Europe,  A  government  that  either  did  not  know 
that,  or  made  believe  it  was  not  so,  now  is  saying  that  if  he  decided 
to  invade  the  United  States  soon,  as  there  is  very  grave  danger 
that  he  may.  we  are  not  ready  to  stop  him  here.  Nevertheless.  It 
goes  on  to  declare  against  him  an  economic  war — a  Pan-American 
economic  bloc  against  his  European  bloc — for  which  also  it  Is  un- 
'    prepared,  not  having  thought  it  through,  not  having  calculated  the 

cost. 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States  by  Hitler 
is  among  the  Imminent  posbibillties.  The  word  of  the  Government 
for  it  docs  not  greatly  impress  us.  A  government  that  had  been  bo 
wrong  about  his  power  to  overcome  in  Europe  and  about  the  power 
of  France  to  resist  couid  very  well  be  wrong  again.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  50  or  60  destroyers  frcm  the  United  States  Navy  would 
save  the  British  Empire  Tliat  v.-nuld  be  but  another  futile  act  of 
futile  intervention,  much  more  likely  to  infuriate  an  enemy  we  are 
not  prepared  to  meet  than  to  save  a  friend. 
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We  are  bcund  to  be  emotionally  torn  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
Brl'l.sh  Empire  fighting  for  Its  life  That  Is  a  feeling  that  lies  deep 
in  us  and  i-  fha.-fd  even  by  those  who  still  can  think  In  a  realistic 
manner.  The  fail  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  a  mighty  human 
disaster.  Vet  we  part  with  thote  who  say.  cr  who  believe.  It  would 
mean  the  end  cf  American  clvll:za:lon.  and  part  with  them  again 
when  they  would  In  any  degree  weaken  th?  American  defense  to 
repair  the  w?aknes.s  cf  Great  Britain  s,  for  which  Great  BrltPln.  not 
we.  are  responsible  We  add  here  two  reflections — first,  that  Great 
""Brttaln  would  be  stronger  if  she  had  stood  alone,  second,  the  enemy 
is  governed  by  logic,  nut  emotion 

We  stand    therefore,  in  our  first  position      Let  us  Jealously  mind 

our  csrn  defense  In  the  ereat  manner  of  a  great  people,  re.sclved  to  be 

_Jet  alone.     Let  us  build  at  aiiy  cost  a  dreadnought  defense  power 

such  as  no  aggressor,  nor  any  ccmbination  of  aggressors,  will  dare 

to  clial.'enge      Thus  we  fcrfend  war. 

And  meanwhile,  for  this  will  lake  some  time,  let  us  look  very  hard 
at  a  state  of  facts.  Tlie  German  thin;?  has  conquered  Europe.  Tliat 
will  be  Etill  true  whether  the  Bnt.sh  Enr.p:re  .siands  or  falls. 

Who  Is  going  to  put  the  German  thing  back?  The  British?  They 
are  not  abl«. 

Shall  we  do  It?  UnJess  we  are  willing  to  go  to  Europe  and  destroy 
It  there,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that  we  shall  have 
to  live  In  th?  same  world  with  it.  maybe  for  a  long  time,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Nonetheless,  for  that  reason,  only  all  the  more, 
we  fbould.  we  must,  create  on  this  continent  the  incomparable  power 
cf  defense  After  that  we  shall  ^ee.  For  after  that  we  shall  be  a£,ain 
as  we  once  were,  safe  and  free  and  dai.gerous. 


Administration  of  Conscription  Without  "Fear  or 

Favor" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday.  September  24,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
more  typical  of  the  Rooseveltian  view  of  the  status  of  the 
President's  family  in  this  Nation  has  happened  in  the  8  years 
of  the  New  Deal  administration  than  ♦^he  "sacrifice"  which 
young  Capt.  Elliott  Roosevelt  has  undertaken  by  accepting  a 
commission  in  the  Air  Service  as  a  '•specialist"  in  procurement. 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  did  the  Nation  a  service  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  President  had  said  that  the  selective- 
service  law  must  be  administered  "fairly  and  without  fear  or 
favor."  That  is  what  the  President  told  the  Governors,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  selective-service  law  should  be  admin- 
istered. As  General  Johnson  pointed  out,  if  the  plan  is  not 
fairly  administered  it  not  only  will  not  work  but  could  tie 
used  for  politics  or  any  other  kind  of  "fear  or  favor,"  and 
would  become  one  of  the  most  hateful  and  un-American  sys- 
tems of  oppression  and  injustice  ever  invented. 

It  was  further  very  properly  pointed  out  that  not  only 
must  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  be  com- 
pletely fair  and  equitable,  but  that  it  must  be  so  far  above 
suspicion  that  the  whole  Nation  would  be  convinced  of  it. 
The  poorest  mother  of  the  most  humble  son,  as  the  column- 
ist pointed  out,  mu.st  be  secure  in  her  confidence  that  her  boy 
will  he  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  son  of  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  the  Nation  or  of  all  other  grades  clear  down  to 
her  own  station  in  life. 

It  was  a  spectacle  to  sicken  the  heart  of  every  American 
lover  of  fair  play  that  on  the  very  day  the  President  was  de- 
claring that  the  Selective  Draft  Act  must  be  administered 
"fairly  and  without  fear  or  favor."  his  own  son  Elliott  was 
being  commissioned  in  the  service  as  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Coips.  Not  as  a  flyer,  because  that  takfs  work  and  training. 
Elliott  goes  in  as  what  General  Johnson  says  the  airmen  call 
a  "kee-wee" — a  bird  without  wings. 

He  did  not  apply  to  any  recruiting  office.  The  head  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  General  Arnold  himself,  assigned  the  new 
Captain  Roosevelt  from  the  "specialist  Reserve"  to  the  new 
Job  in  "procurement,"  which  has  to  do  with  buying  supplies, 
a  less  hazardous  assignment  than  which  could  scarcely  be 
found.    When  asked  what  kind  of  a  specialist  Capt.  Eliiott 


Roosevelt  was  supposed  to  be.  the  cfHcials  are  said  to  have 
replied  that  this  information  was  "confidential." 

As  a  captain,  of  course,  Elliott  Roosevelt  will  draw  $200  a 
month,  plus  allowances  possibly  up  to  $116  a  month,  instead 
of  ordinary  Army  pay  of  $30  a  month. 
I       Being  30  years  of  age,  this  bey  would  have  been  in  the 
I  selective-draft  pool.    It  is  probiible  that,  being  married,  he 
would  not  have  been  taken  in  the  first  draft.    It  is  also  true 
that  his  mother  a  few  days  ago  held  forth  at  some  length  on 
'   the  theme  that  her  boys,  married  though  they  are,  should  be 
'   ready  to  make  the  same  "sacrifices"  ihat  other  boys  do  bc- 
I  cause  their  families  would  be  in  no  danger  of  want  or  priva- 
I    tion.    Of  course,  this  job  of  being  a  captain  in  procurement, 
where  there  are  no  hazards  of  flying  or  fighting  to  be  en- 
countered, is  a  great  and  noble  "sacrifice"  on  the  part  of 
young  Elliott  Roosevelt.    Perhaps  it  is  not  rare  or  even  un- 
usual, however,  because  undoubtedly  there  are  a  good  rnar.y 
American  boys  of  30  who  would  be  willing  to  "sacrifice"  them- 
selves as  captains  in  the  procurement  division   of  the  air 
service.    Indeed,  some  of  them  might  even  be  pcrsuad."'d  to 
make  the  greater  sacrifice  of  becoming  a  major  or  a  colonel 
in  the  procurement  service,  provided  their  "specialist"  quali- 
fications were  not  made  a  matter  of  public  information. 

And  thus  again  we  find  that  the  Roosevelt  family,  from 
the  President  down,  is  never  ready  to  take  any  dose  of  the 
medicine  they  are  so  willing  to  prescribe  for  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 


Col.  Henry  Watterson  Warns  Against  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTL'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24,  1940         ■  ' 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  great  editorial  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  America's  greatest  editors.  Col.  Henry  Wat- 
terson. a  great  Democrat,  and  the  former  famous  and  bril- 
liant editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Courier-Journal  October  12.  1910. 
in  the  usual  double-leaded  Watterson  style.  The  suggested 
candidacy  for  a  third  term  of  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
prompted  these  utterances. 

The  editorial  of  Colonel  Watterson  is  as  follows: 

THE  OKE-MAN    POWFR 

The  President  of  the  United  St.ites  ha.s  more  and  greater  pcwf  r 
than  any  sovereign  in  E^ircpe  He  is  the  Commandrr  in  Chief  nf 
the  Army  and  Navy  He  has  the  appointment  of  Frderal  officers 
at  home  and  abroad.  Through  the  Treasury  Department  he  may 
control  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  Through  the  IDepartmeiit  of 
Commerce  he  may  coerce  the  corporation.s;  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  railways  He  is  ma.ster  of  the  Stcret 
Service      It  is  his  to  forbid  an  act  of  Congress  to  become  law 

In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  ambitious,  and  un.scrupulous  man 
noth.ne  short  of  armed  resistance  could  stand  against  such  an 
array  cf  forces;  and  armed  resistance  could  nowhere  organize  Itself 
against  a  President  having  the  fcreilght  to  provide  against  it;  able 
by  a  word  to  concentrate  troops  at  any  given  point;  by  the  touch 
of  a  button  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  resistant  at  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  Republic 

There  is  no  tjTonny  more  unreasoning  than  that  of  majorities; 
no  d'-spotl.sm  so  relentless  as  party  despoti-em.  Backed  by  these, 
while  inventing  a  pretext,  a  President  of  the  tJnited  States  could 
do  with  impunity  what  a  Czar  of  Russia  or  a  Sultan  of  Turicoy 
would  never  dare  attempt.  Thus  throughout  the  ages  have  abso- 
lutism and  arbitrary  power  done  their  perfect  work  All  that 
stands  between  the  people  and  these  is  the  time  limit  set  upon 
Presidential  elections,  and  the  third-term  tradition  bequeathed 
us  by  Wn^^hingtcn.  which  has  for  a  period  of  100  years  restricted 
the  individual  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair  to  8  years. 

Lift  this  time  limit  and  life  tenure  Is  the  logical  con-'fequence. 
Life  tenure  means  abso!uti?m  and  arbitrary  power.  Under  the  title 
of  President  we  would  have  an  autocrat.  ha%ing  already  an  Imperial 
republic  under  democratic  fcrm£  and  names. 
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Nor  Is  there  any  less  reason  why  we  should  not  find  such  a  ruler 
in  seme  pcpu'nr  favorite  than  that  England  found  f  ne  in  Cromwell 
and  that  Mt^xico  actually  has  one  In  Diaz,  except  that  we  guard  the 
approaches  to  life  tenure  by  preserving  the  third-term  tradition, 
because  the  4  years'  requirement  upon  the  Presidential  election, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Mexico,  raises  no  bar  against  life  tenure  The 
need  of  one  date  becomes  the  exigency  of  another  date  until  self- 
perpe'uailon  Is  not  only  easy  but  taken  for  granted  by  a  people 
accustcmrd  to  usurpations  of  power.  At  lat^t  the  revolution  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  cf  course. 

The  plea  that  we  are  not  as  other  nations,  that  what  has  hap- 
pened elsewhere  ceuid  not  happen  here,  is  a  figment  of  self-love, 
heedless  of  the  future  and  glorying  in  its  ignorance 

Colonel  Watterson  points  out  in  his  editorial  in  1910: 

The  President  of  the  tJnited  States  has  more  and  greater  power 
than  any  sovereign  In  Europe  He  is  the  Commandrr  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  He  has  the  appointment  of  Federal  officers 
at  home  and  abroad.  Through  the  Treasury  Department  he  may 
control  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  Through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  he  may  coerce  the  corporations;  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi-siion.  the  railways.  He  is  master  of  the  Secret 
Service.     It   is   his   to   foibid   an   act  of   Congress   to   become   law. 

If  the  candidacy  of  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for 
a  third  term  \va.s  a  throat  to  the  Nation  in  1910,  how  much 
greater  threat  is  the  candidacy  of  his  cou.sin.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  1940?  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  that 
time  was  an  ex-Prt'sident  with  about  7  years  and  4  months 
service.  On  March  4,  1909.  he  retired,  and  the  mantle-  of 
this  high  office  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  President 
Taft.  He  was  stripped  of  the  power  of  the  Presidency. 
Most  of  the  men  he  had  given  important  offices  with  the 
Government  had  been  supplanted  by  the  appointees  of  Pres- 
ident Taft. 

In  1910  we  had  approximately  80,718  officers  and  men  in 
the  Army.  47.997  officers  and  men  in  the  Navy,  and  9.486 
officers  and  men  in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  merely  the  ex-Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps.  Today  Piesident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  of  approximately  a  million  men,  consisting  of  the  Regu- 
lar Establi.shment.  the  National  Guard,  and  Reserve.  At  his 
request  the  con.scnption  law  has  been  passed  that  places  tinder 
his  thumb  16  500.000  men  ranging  in  ages  from  21  to  36  years 
of  age,  and  millions  of  boys  who  will  become  21  years  of  age 
within  the  next  5  years.  President  Roo.sevelt  can  call  these 
millions  of  men  into  the  .service  at  any  time  and  under  certain 
circumstances  can  hold  them  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this 
same  law  drafts  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  industrial  plants, 
and  all  other  agencies  that  produce  those  things  e.<^ential  to 
national  defense.  That,  of  course,  could  include  practically 
everything. 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1910,  a  few  hundred  million  dollars. 
Since  January  3.  1940.  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Congre.ss  has  appropriated  and  authorized  and  placed  at  his 
dispo'^al  for  'he  Army  and  Na\T  and  auxiliaries  more  than 
$12.000.000  000.  In  1910  we  had  very  few  bureaus  and  com- 
missions. Now  we  have  over  60  powerful  bureaus  and  com- 
missions with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  expending 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  In  1910  we  had  approximately 
384,000  Federal  officeholders — about  two-thirds  of  the.se  were 
under  the  classified  civil  service.  President  Roosevelt  has 
under  his  control  now  more  than  a  million  Federal  office- 
holders, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  are  not  under 
civil  .service.  The  President  has  under  his  control  nearly 
2.000,000  W.  P.  A.  workers.  300.000  C.  C.  C.  enrollees.  a  hundred 
thou.sand  of  N.  Y.  A.  workers,  and  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  receive  .some  sort  of  relief  or  bounty  from  the  Govern- 
ment distributt-d  by  the  appointees  of  the  Pre.sident. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  tliat  there 
was  expended  by  this  Government  for  all  purposes  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910.  $693,917,000.  That  was 
mere  pin  money.  The  present  Congress,  at  the  behest  of 
President  Roosevelt,  has  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  expended  by  the  Pre.sident  and  his  aides, 
nearly  $23,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
Thatis  a  sum  nearly  forty  times  as  much  as  wis  expended 


under  the  administration  of  President  Taft  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1910. 

And  what  about  the  control  and  rise  and  fall  of  prices 
under  Piesident  Roosevelt  as  compared  with  1910?  What 
about  the  power  to  coerce  the  corporations  in  1940  as  com- 
pared with  1910?  President  Roosevelt  has  regimented  agri- 
culture, labor,  industry,  and  commerce. 

Colonel  Watter.<^on  continues  in  describing  the  tremendous 
pow-er  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  in  1910: 

In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  ambitious,  and  un.«crupulous  man. 
nothing  short  of  armed  resistance  cculd  stand  against  huch  an  array 
of  forces;  and  armed  resistance  could  nowhere  organize  itself 
against  a  President  having  the  foresight  to  provide  agaln.st  it;  able 
by  a  word  to  concentrate  troops  at  any  givi-ii  point;  by  the  touch 
cf  a  button  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  resistant  at  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  Republic. 

No  one  denies  that  the  President  is  politically  ambitious. 
He  is  the  only  President  in  our  country's  history  that  has 
sought  a  third  consecutive  term  and  defied  the  good  example 
of  George  Washington,  and  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  warning  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
His  cousin.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  having  surrendered  the 
office  sought  the  Republican  nomination  in  1912.  but  this  was 
refused  him  by  the  Republican  Party  and  then  it  was  that 
Th?odore  Roosevelt  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Progres- 
sive Party  when  the  third  term  was  denied  him  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  subservient  Congress  that  has  granted 
him  more  dictatorial  and  extraordinary  powers  than  have 
been  granted  to  all  of  our  Presidents  in  peacetime.  He  has 
placed  a  majority  of  those  who  follow  his  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  untold  bil- 
lions at  his  disposal.  He  has  an  army  of  more  than  a  million 
Federal  officeholders.  He  has  millions  of  others  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bounty  of  his  hands,  and  now  he  has  the  manpower 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  at  his  disposal.  He  is  the  most 
powerful  ruler  in  the  world  today  and  has  more  power  than 
any  ruler  in  all  history.  How  puny  were  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  1910  compared  with  the  power  today  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Yet.  Colonel  Watterson  said  of  the  Presidency  in 
1910,  the  then  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  strong,  ambitious,  and 
unscrupulous  President,  nothing  could  stand  against  him  short 
of  armed  resistance,  and  armed  resistance  cculd  nowhere  or- 
ganize itself  against  a  President  having  the  foresight  to  pro- 
vide against  it  as  he  would  be  able  to  prepare  against  it  by 
concentrating  his  troops  at  any  given  point,  and  by  the  touch 
of  a  button  could  order  the  arrest  of  any  resistant  at  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  Republic. 

Colonel  Watterson  further  comments: 

There  Is  no  tyranny  more  unreasoning  than  that  of  majorities; 
no  despotism  so  relentless  as  party  despotism  Backed  by  these, 
wh'.le  inventing  a  pretext,  a  President  of  the  United  States  could 
do  with  Impunitv  what  a  Czar  of  Russia  or  a  'Jultan  of  Turkey 
would  never  dare  attempt.  Thus  throughout  the  ages  have 
absoluti.^m  and  arbitrary  power  done  their  perfect  work  All  that 
stands  between  the  people  and  these  is  the  time  limit  set  upon 
Presidential  elections,  and  the  third-term  tradition  bequeathed 
us  by  Washington,  which  has  for  a  period  of  100  years  restricted 
the  Individual  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair  to  8  years. 

Colonel  Watterson  warns: 

Lift  this  time  limit,  and  life  tenure  Is  the  logical  consequence. 
Life  tenure  means  absolutism  and  arbitrary  jicwer.  Under  the 
title  of  president  we  would  have  an  autocrat,  having  already  an 
imperial  republic  under  democratic  forms  and   names. 

President  Roosevelt  made  a  failure  as  a  lawyer  and  in 
business.  He  bankrupted  the  State  of  New  York  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  has  bankrupted  this  country,  and  when  war 
threatens  we  find  ourselves  unprepared  and  defenseless,  but 
he  now  insists  that  he  is  the  "indispen.sable  man."  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Jackson.  Cleveland,  and  others  were  not 
indispensable  in  the  trying  days  of  this  Republic — they  were 
successful,  they  were  not  failures.  If  it  is  argued  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  indispensable  for  a  third  term,  by  the  same 
logic  he  would  be  more  indispensable  for  the  fourth  term 
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and  for  life.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  insist  that  they  are 
mdi.'^ponsable  men.  Napoleon  was  an  indispensable  man. 
He  left  his  country  broken,  torn,  and  bleeding,  as  will  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  leave  their  countries  in  the  end.  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  if  given  time,  will  complete  the  devastation  and 
wrecking  of  this  Nation. 

Prfsidf'nt  Wilson  declared  most  emphatically  that  there  is 
no  "indispensable  man"  in  this  country.  This  Nation  mu-it 
be  bankrupt  indeed  in  intelligence,  courage,  patriotism,  and 
ability  if  we  now  find  ourselves  with  only  one  man  that  can 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  Nation.  We  are  then  no  longer  a 
great  democracy.  We  are  a  totalitarian  state  with  one  n»an 
only  possessing  the  intelligence,  experience,  and  power  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  this  great  people.  But  some  say  that 
we  cannot  lose  cur  liberties.  The  indispensable  man  can 
take  away  the  liberties  of  people  of  Germany  or  Italy  or  Rus- 
sia but  It  will  not  happen  in  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Watterson  .says  that  if  we  accept  the  formula  that  we  must 
elect  a  man  for  a  third  term  or  a  fourth  term  and  then  for 
life,  "at  the  last  the  revolution  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course."    And  as  a  final  warning  he  points  out: 

.  The  plea  that  we  are  not  a.s  other  nation-,  that  what  ha.s  hap- 
pened clscwh'  re  could  not  happen  here.  Is  a  f.t;ineiit  of  self-love, 
hf-ecless  of  the  future,  and  glorying  In  Its  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  indispensable.  Agriculture,  industry. 
and  unemployment  problems  are  as  far  from  solution  as  when 
he  tcok  ofiice  March  4.  1933.  Taxes,  deficits,  and  the  national 
debt  prow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  now  said  that  there 
are  45.000,000  undernourished  people  in  this  country.  Class 
hatred  is  fanned.  We  continue  to  meddle  and  muddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  this 
indispensable  man  before  he  is  through  will  very  likely  involve 
us  m  another  bloody,  costly  world  war.  This  will  mean  a 
ccmplete  bankruptcy  of  this  Republic,  tremendous  loss  of  life, 
the  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living,  a  complete  upset  of 
our  economic,  social,  and  political  life,  and  worst  of  all  the 
loss  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  cherished  liberties. 

Other  great  Democrats  like  the  great  Watterson  have 
warned  the  American  people.  Will  they  heed  it  or  pay 
through  the  nose  in  regrets  throughout  the  years? 

We  have  had  ample  evidence  of  the  tremendoiis  power  now 
wielded  by  the  President.  He  forced  Congress  into  submis- 
sion. He  stacked  the  Supreme  Court.  With  this  power  and 
the  aid  of  the  great  political  machines  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  New  Jersey  cities  and  other  places,  he  silenced 
great  Democratic  leaders  and  beat  his  party  Into  submission 
and  brought  together  a  lot  of  "yes  men"  as  delegates,  who 
pa\e  him  the  nomination  for  the  third  term,  and  forced  them 
to  accept  his  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  We  see  this 
ficmondous  power  again  being  used  to  force  him  on  the 
American  people  for  a  third  term. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Ashurst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIKGiNI.\ 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THK   UMTKl)  STATES 

Friday.  September  27  {legislative  dau  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18>.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIIE  .ALEXANDRIA    (VA  i    GAZETTE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  .^sk  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Alexandria  Gazette,  America's  oldest  daily  newspaper,  in 
which  a  deserved  and  most  proper  tribute  is  paid  to  my  dear 
friend  and  colleacuo  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Honorable 
Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Alexandria   (Va  )   Ga7:ette  of  September  19,   1940] 

A   DI=>TlNGtnSHED   SENATOR    RETIRES 

The  ti'le  of  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond's  beautiful  song.  The  End  nf  a 
Perfect  Day.  might  well  be  paraphra.'^f d  as  "the  end  of  a  perfect 
service"'  in  the  case  of  the  HoniTable  Henry  F  Ashur-st.  the  r.  tiiin,? 
I>  mccratlc  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  sentiment  is  expressive,  too. 
of  that  service  which  has  been  rounded,  complete,  and  satisfying.  It 
ha-  been  given  to  the  Nation  and  hU  State  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  the  outstanding  figure  and  best  beloved  Memlxr  of  that 
august  body,  the  United  States  Senate. 

Hi?  popularity  began  from  the  moment  he  t-ck  the  oath  of  ofTi..'e 
28  years  ago.  and  it  has  never  been  dimmed  Ins- end  it  has  ereatly 
increased  as  his  capabilities  and  his  display  nf  'hem  were  exhibited. 

Sii.ce  the  days  of  Daniel  Webster  the  Senate  has  not  heard  so 
poh.-hed.  so  brilliant  and  so  forceful  an  orator.  In  debate  he  was 
the  pa«t  master  of  wit  repartee,  and  rejoinder,  but  in  his  verbal 
combats  with  his  colleagues  his  rapier  was  alwavs  tipped  with  a 
rose  Its  thrust  was  cloan-cut  and  left  no  poison  in  the  wound. 
In  learning  no  Senator  wus  comparable  with  him.  except  the  late 
John  Sharp  Williams;  even  the  erudite  and  schol.irlv  H.nry  Cabot 
Lodge  did  not  surpa««  him  He  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of 
knowledge.  In  courtesy  and  chivalry  he  was  the  peer  of  James 
Hamilton  Lewi.s 

Hi.s  remark-*  on  the  mcst  prosaic  subjects  were  classics,  and 
Senate  and  galleries  sat  entranced  with  his  elrxjuence  as  he  ^p<}ke. 
With  equal  ea*te  and  readiness  he  could  discnurse  at  length  on 
literature,  art,  music,  science,  philo.scphy.  and  the  drama  His 
wide  vocabulary  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  Senate,  and  each 
word  uttered  fitted  like  a  mn..;i:c  in  the  picture  he  drew  All  of 
Hekrt  p.  AsHt-RST's  many  attainments  might  be  described  by  u'-mg 
the  superlative,  witln'ut  exaggeration  E\-en  h.is  faults.  If  he  had 
any.  were  of  the  best  His  departure  causes  greater  regret  to  his 
assfjciates  and  friends  than  to  himself,  for  it  has  been  the  philoso- 
phy of  hH  life  to  accept  fate  with  a  smile 

His  defeat  for  rencmlnatlon  must  be  found  In  causes  other  than 
hlmaelf. 
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Loans  to  Latin  America  and  Purchases  of  Tungsten 

in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday    Sevtember  30   ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sev- 

tember  18) ,  1940 


NEWS   RELEASES   BY  FEDBBAL   IXDAN   AGENCY 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  several  news  releases  by  the  Federal  Ixjan  Agency, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  pertaining  to  tne 
amount  of  loans  that  have  been  made  in  pan-American 
countries,  and  also  with  respect  to  purchases  of  tungsten  in 

China.  ^         ^    ^ 

There   being    no    objection,   the  matters    referred    to    were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord.  as  foUows: 
WASHINGTON.  September  24,  1940.-Jea«!  Jones.  Federal  ^*"/:^' 

minlstrator.  announced  today  "le  l^pOTt-lmport  Bank  ha*  auth^- 
laed  a  loan  to  the  Oovernment  of  Costa  Rica  of  M.600.000  /or  the 
construcUon  of  a  section  of  tbe  pMi-Amerlcan  highway  extending 
from  San  Jose  to  the  Panama  border,  where  It  wlU  connect  with 
the  Panamanian  road  south  to  the  Canal. 

The  loan  will  be  at  4  percent  interest,  maturing  over  a  period 
of  10  years,  and  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica  and  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  require  approximately  4  years  to  complete  the  road,  and 
Its  construction  wlU  be  especlaUy  helpful  to  Costa  Rica  In  meeting 
Its  unemplcynient  situation  due  to  drastic  curtailment  of  Its  coHee 
export  market  The  United  States  Public  Roads  Administration 
Will  lend  the  CosU  Rlcan  Oovernment  engineers  to  supervise  and 
assist  m  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The   loan   was   negotiated    by   Dr.  Luis   Anderson    of   Costa   Rica, 
assisted   by   Seftor   Pena.   President  of   the   National   Bank   of   Costa 
EUca.  and  Seftor  Matamorot..  technical  adviser. 
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Washincton,  September  25,  1940.-^e88e  Jones  Federal  ^o*^  Ad- 
ministrator, announced  today  that  as  apart  of  ^he  national-defense 
program  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  has  agreed  to  buy  ^^J^^^""^ 
Re^urces  Commission  of  China  tungsten  to  the  va^uerflSOWWW. 
The  tungsten  wlU  be  delivered  over  a  period  of  years  ^^  P'^ff* J^^ 
agreed  upon  from  time  to  time,  la  accordance  with  market  condi- 
tions as  the  tungsten  is  delivered.  ^.^^^.  ♦*»• 
X  assist  Chinfto  ™«*ther  present  forelgn-«change  n«ds  ^^^ 

Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  tf  Je^d  ,^j;^  •^?SJ-9^i^i5u'S 
ho  linuidated  through  the  sale  of  the  tungsten.  The  loan  wui  oe 
made^S  thf  oS^JXnt  of  China  with  the  guaranty  of  the  Central 

^SLmSIS;  1938.  the  bank  authorized  $25^.000  credits  to  toe 
Dni^MJ  T^ad  ng  Corporation,  of  New  York,  a  Cbln«»e-ownedAmer- 
San  X«^tlo^  whi^  IS  being  repaid  through  the  Importatton 
from  China  of  wood  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  ^d 
vSnisSSlT  msiS  of   this  authorization  has  been  drawn  and 

^mS'^vTmo  the  bank  authorized  additional  loans  to  China  of 
J^^O^:  ^ch  Si  t^  be  repaid  through  the  importation  from 
China  of  tin.     Some  tin  is  ah-eady  being  shipped^  tn.  r    p   c 

Of  all  loans  heretofore  authorized  to  China,  both  by  the  R.  F.  C. 
and  the  ^rt-lm^rt  Bank,  M3. 824  528  has  been  dUbursed  and 
»13,160.253  repaid,  with  nothing  past  dXJe 

Washington  September  26,  1940.-^e8se  Jones,  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ml^lTt^STt^ay  made  public  the  attached  letters  covering  ajp-ee- 
Sent  ^^e  S^rt-lmpSrt  Bank  to  make  a  loan  for  the  construe 

tlon  of  a  steel  mill  In  Brazil : 

BaAznJAN  Embasst. 
Waahinffton,  September  25,  1940. 
T^  -  »#-  T«w«.-  With  reeard  to  the  extensive  discussions  of  the 
proj^^c^n^Sict  i?iS  and  sti^l  mill  In  BrazU.  which  have 
£kenpSce  between  representatives  of  my  Government  and  the 
QtDort-Im^rt  Bank.  I  have  the  honor  to  Inquire  whether  the  bank 
^  m  a  ^tlonto  make  available  to  Brazil  and  to  BrazlUan  In- 
^re^tf  SSd  on  What  terms,  the  credit  necessary  for  the  purchase. 
fS  tJieUnitS  sutes.  o5  materials  and  equipment  for  the  construc- 
Uon of  t^emiii,  which  the  oovernment  of  Brazil  considers  of  para- 

""^I^s  Sir^d'"th^t'we^m°Se^d^.'^(^.000  united  Stat^f^^ 
to  cover  th?w  purchases,  $10,000,000  of  which  will  be  required  dur- 
ing, the  next  12  to  18  months,  and  the  balance,  up  to  a  maximum 
cumul^trve  total  of  $20,000,000  thereafter  as  ^e  work  progresses. 

"iT^lkr'-^'e^ris^rilab'le^  ^^^lire^ar^?.^an"^^«^"ln  Plt^burgh 
or  JtSr  Sizable  center  with  a  corps  of  engineers  and  executive,  to 
ha^d^  the  task  of  the  design  of  the  mill,  the  purchase  of  Uie  ^ulP; 
m^t  and  the  construction  of  the  plant.  Thll?r«^"^;?°^.5? 
comTOsed  of  Americans  and  Brazilians  acceptable  to  both  P»rUm. 
W^Sui   If  youWttlnk  It  advisable,  establish  a  supplemental  or  coa- 
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suiting  office  In  Washington  or  Nrw  York.    All  of  this,  of  course,  will 
be  at  our  expense,  and  become  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  mill 

The  Brazilian  Government.  In  conjunction  with  certain  Brazilian 
savings  banks  and  Investors.  Is  prepared  to  Invest  mllrels  to  the 
value  of  $25,000,000  In  this  project  in  the  form  of  equity  money  or 
otherwise  represented  by  secxirltles  Junior  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  loan  We  would  expect  the  plans,  speclflcatlona.  etc..  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  mill  to  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
and  for  you.  If  you  wuh.  to  have  your  special  representatives  to 
Inspect  the  work  as  It  Is  being  carried  on. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  your  early  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OuiLHZKMK  Ovmvm, 
President,  Executive  Commission,  Brazilian  Siderugical  Plan. 
Hon   Jcaas  h   Jotns.  Administrator. 

Federal  Loan  Agency.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Psmsui.  Loan  Aobmct. 
Washington.  September  26.  1940. 

D«A«  D«.  OtrntLS:  Receipt  la  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 2a,  1040.  m  which  you  state  that  the  Brazilian  Oovemment 
deelres  that  an  Iron  and  steel  mill  be  constructed  in  Brazil  and  that 
the  Brazilian  Oovemment.  together  with  certain  Brazilian  savings 
banks  and  other  Inveators.  Is  prepared  to  Invest  mllrels  to  the  value 
of  t35.000.000  m  the  enterprise,  but  desires  to  borrow  up  to  $20.- 
000.000  for  the  purchase  in  the  United  SUtes  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  mill. 

In  line  with  our  several  conversations  on  the  subject  and  con- 
ditional upon  the  investment  of  mllrels  to  the  value  of  $25,000,000 
as  above  provided  in  the  form  of  Junior  money,  I  am  pleased  to 
Advlae  you  that  the  Bzport-Import  Bank  now  confirms  the  tentative 
commitment  of  $10,000,000  heretofore  approved  by  the  bank  for  this 
project,  and  agrees  to  Increase  the  sum.  as  the  work  progresses  to  a 
cvimulative  total  of  $20,000,000. 

The  loan  will  be  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  company 
which  Is  to  own  and  operate  the  mill,  and  endorsed  by  the  Bank  of 
BrasU.  and  guaranteed  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  loan  will 
be  payable  In  20  semiannual  Installments,  the  first  of  which  will 
become  due  In  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  advance.  Interest 
payable  semiannually  at  4  percent.  wUl  run  from  the  date  each 
advance  is  made. 

Satisfactory  p.ovtalons  will  be  required  to  assure  that  the  loan  will 
constitute  a  first  claim  against  the  mUl.  and  all  legal  matters  in 
connection  with  the  loan  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Bxport-Import  Bank.  We  should  also  want  the  privilege  of  con- 
curring m  the  selection  of  the  managerial  officers  of  the  mill  com- 
pany, the  engineers  and  contractors,  and  the  purchase  of  materials 

The  Export-Import  Bank  wUl  expect  continuing  assurances  from 
the  Bank  of  BrazU  and  the  Brazilian  Government  that  the  mill 
will  be  completed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  and  funds  to  be 
supplied  in  Brazil  and  that  the  mUl  company  will  have  amole 
working  capital.  *^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  Brazilians  In  the 
mmnufacture  of  steel  on  a  large  scale  has  been  limited,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  should  include  managerial  officers  and 
engineers  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  In  the  United 
States  until  succeasTol  operation  has  been  assured  to  the  mutual 
aatlafactlon  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  Brazilian  investors 
I  have  every  confidence  that  with  sufficient  experience  Brazilians  wl  1 
be  able  successfully  to  manufacture  steel,  and  I  am  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  your  President  and  your  people  in  their  desire  to 
build  this  industry 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jbbsb  H.  Jones, 

_^    _  Administrator. 

Db.  OimHBun  OniMT.K, 

Presitimnt,  Executive  Committee.  Brazilian   Steel  Plan 

(Care  of  Brazilian  Embassy,  3007  Whitehaven  Street  NW . 

Waahlngton.  D.  C.) 


'Dear  Candidate' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remorks.  I  include  an  article  appearing  recently  in  the 
Columbia  masasine  of  September  1940.  by  WUfrld  Parsons 
8.  J.  The  subject  matter  dealt  with  is  so  logically  and  force- 
fully presenred  it  should  necessarUy  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  in  light  ol  the  present  world 
situation. 


The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Columbia  magnzlne  of  September  1940) 

"DiAa  Candidate" — A  Litter  To  Whom  It  Does  Concern 

(By  Wilfrid  Pardons,  S.  J  ) 

D«A«  Ml.  Candidate:  Within  the  next  few  months  divers  and 
sundry  candidates  for  public  office.  hlRh  and  low.  will  be  indulging 
in  the  annual  exercise  of  advising  the  ccmmcn  people  on  their 
duties  next  November.  Before  the  big  push  starts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  not  l>e  out  of  place  if  someone  undertook  to  give  a 
little  advice  to  the  candidates  themselves.  They  are,  after  all,  ask- 
ing for  employment  at  our  hands  and  they  wish  to  be  our  servants 
for  the  next  2,  4,  or  fl  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  they  are  supposed  to  consult  th/  wishea 
of  the  electorate,  so  that  they  may  be  the  perfect  public  servants. 
In  practice,  however,  what  they  really  do  Is  to  tell  the  electorate 
what  it  is  supposed  to  think  or  feel,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Not  often 
does  the  citizen  get  a  chance  to  talk  back  to  his  prospective  em- 
ployee— as  you  can  (pe-haps)  to  your  cook — and  the  only  way  h« 
has  to  express  his  disapproval  Is  the  silent  one  of  tximlng  off  the 
radio  or  staying  home  on  election  day. 

3o.  dear  Mr.  Candidate,  before  you  really  get  started,  kindly  allow 
me  to  send  In  your  direction  a  few  thoughts  which  may  not.  I 
admit,  help  you  to  get  elected,  but  which  will  certainly  make  you  a 
better  public  servant  If  you  should  get  elected 

First  of  all.  then,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  past  you  have  been 
too  much  like  those  other  politicians  who  got  Prance  into  her  bitter 
calamity  and  brought  the  British  Empire  to  her  present  parloiis  pass. 
Like  them,  you  had  the  Idea  that  we  had  to  be  flattered  If  we  were 
going  to  like  you.  And  we  loved  It.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  tell 
us  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  were  ours  for  the  mere  desir- 
ing it.  without  our  having  to  do  anything  to  deserve  or  win  them 

We  all  wanted  peace,  of  course.  Just  as  the  people  in  Prance  and 
England  did.  And  peace  you  have  always  promised  us.  But  the 
politicians  In  France  and  England  forgot  or  neglected  to  tell  their 
people  that  In  a  world  of  wolves  you  must  go  armed.  You  can  of 
course,  try  to  make  us  believe  that  there  are  no  wolves  any  more, 
and  that  the  animal  that  looks  like  a  wolf  is  merely  a  domesticated' 
hound — if  you  pat  him  he  wags  his  tall  and  fawns  on  you.  But 
across  the  border  in  Germany  there  was  a  man  who  did  not  promise 
his  people  peace;  in  fact,  he  promised  them  war— war  on  a  hitherto 
unknown  scale.  He  made  them  want  it.  He  made  them  do  with- 
out butter  in  order  to  buy  guns  He  spent  as  much  for  guns  planes 
and  tanks  In  the  year  1939  as  the  United  States  received  that  year 
In  taxes— W,000.000,000  He  also  wrote  out  in  careful  detail  all  that 
he  proposed  to  do  with  those  guns,  planes,  and  tanks,  and  so  far 
he  has  arrived  at  his  announced  destinations  on  schedule. 

WHAT    THET    DID    NOT    UNDERSTAND 

Now  the  politicians  in  France  and  England  knew  all  these  things 
quite  well.  We  knew  about  them  over  here,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  did  not.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  and 
another  to  understand  There  Is  a  blindness  that  overtakes  a  mind 
that  has  yielded  Itself  to  Its  body's  desires  and  makes  It  incapable 
of  understanding  even  what  lies  under  Its  eyes  and  what  even  a 
child  could  understand,  as  Jacques  Marttaln  remarked  \i\  a  recent 
article  In  the  Commonweal  The  moral  paralysis  that  follows  upon 
this  blindness  is  undoubtedly  what  caused  the  downfall  of  France 
and  the  mortal  peril  of  England 

The  politicians  of  those  countries  knew  perfectly  well  that  all 
these  arms  that  Germany  had  amassed  were  for  use  against  their 
countries:  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  could  not  trust  even 
the  sworn  word  of  Hitler,  for  he  had  himself  in  Meln  Kampf 
written  out  in  full  the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  take  them 
m  by  false  promises.  They  knew,  but  they  chose  not  to  under- 
stand.    Maybe,  as  Marltaln  said,   they  were  unable  to  understand 

The  reason  why  they  did  not  understand  was  that  they  and 
their  people,  or  large  numbers  of  their  people,  had  blundered  into 
a  false  notion  of  the  meaning  of  human  life  Ufe  to  them  had 
become  merely  a  means  for  comfort,  for  personal  ease  for  making 
money,  and  for  doing  all  that  with  the  very  minimum  of  labor 
and  trouble  They  had  believed  In  a  world  In  which  you  can  have 
everything  you  want  without  paying  for  it  That  is  why  as  has 
been  said,  they  spoke  yearningly  of  liberty  but  were  unwilling  to  do 
anything  to  defend  It,  as  if  they  did  not  know  that  liberty  Is  the 
one  thing  that  the  unfree  peoples  cannot  tolerate  having  m  the 
same  world  with  them  That  is  why  they  cried  out  for  peace  and 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  peace  is  the  most  defenseless  of 
all  human  goods,  unless  the  peaceful  are  willing  to  flght  for  it 
That  Is  why  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  Increasing  their 
possessions  and  wealth,  and  because  these  possessions  came  to  them 
easily  and  in  great  quantity,  they  imagined  that  they  were  eternal 
ttiat  they  could  not  be  taken  away,  that  there  were  no  envlou^ 
fingers  Itching  to  take  them  away  from  them  envious 

«J?^^  greatest  crime  was  that  they  did  not  understand  But 
^^  i^  *  "^i'™*^  *■"  '*  ^^*^  ^^^y  laughed  out  of  hearing  all  those 
who  did  understand,  and  that  they  kept   all  warning  voices  tram 

t^  nL^n'?  ""^  '^''  P*^P'"  ^"^  '^^  P*°P'«-  ^°  "°^  want  t^  VeTr 
things  that  are  uncomfortable,  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  do  We 
would  rather  hear  soft  flattery,  and  smooth  promises,  and  slick 
llfT'T^  And  because  we.  the  people,  have  the  votes  U,  keep 
you  m  office^  Mr.  Candidate,  or  to  put  you  there  If  you  are  one  o' 

ia!,.^  ;  ^^'^  ^w°"  ^^"^  "'  "^^^  *^  wanted,  told  us  what  we 
wanted  to  hear,  kept  from  us  what  we  hated  to  have  mentioned 
to  us. 

„  7^*"*.^"  ■  ^^*  *^^°  ^°^^  °^  "s  believed  that  you  did  not 
Snrt7h?/1f  '"  K^iMlL"  *"^°"'  P«y'"8  for  It  We  did  under- 
stand that  If  we  had  liberty,  we  are  free  only  as  long  as  we  think 
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enough  of  our  liberty  to  keep  violent  hands  fyo"^.  Profaning  t^ 
We  were  convinced  that  peace  ic  not  an  automatic  thing,  a  re«^^ 
of  llllmlUble  progress,  but  Is  aafe  only  as  long  as  we  'rf^J^^^ng-J" 
pav  for  It.  as  for  liberty,  with  the  price  of  eternal  ▼  gtl*°*^  J^« 
did  think  that  war  was  the  worrt  of  human  evils,  like  rape  and 
murder  and  theft:  and  we  never  thought  that  men  Just  grew  out 
S^r  as  children  grow  out  of  their  clothes  It  was  those  beliefs 
that  made  us  great,  as  they  did  the  other  democracies 

Mewiwhlle  Vhere  arose  a  group  of  men  who  understood,  as  even 
thrdevU  underitands.  that  Ufe  te  paid  for  by  suffering  and  la^r: 
th«t  the  road  to  earthly  greatneaa  la  the  road  of  discipline  and  self- 
denaf  i^d^lJS:::^  tL'y  also  h«l  rejec^d  every  vestige  of  ^ruple 
and  even  the  basis  of  morality,  as  Pope  Pms  XIl  pointed  out  they 
^a^e  very  terrible  Indeed,  tor  they  had  learned  the  fundamental 
w.^of^^>  Itself  and  nut  It  at  the  aerrlce  of  the  destruction  of 
^t^vei?  ^ul  S^man  Cy  £>.  have  made  a  terrible  error,  for 
Se  end  o7  iielr  Ttrlvlngs  li  not  liberty  "^nd  peace    butwar  and 

^n^L^^ri^"   Id^  and  appUed   -^^  -^nd^^  w^^a 
^Sho^lc1U?TmSrf^^:Se  St.'g?S  the  mo^  poisonous  of  all 

'"'^e^n'Sr^th  of  a  country  la  hammered  and  tempered  In  thl. 
ha^  inhuml^mold.  he  Is  m.^  than  a  match  for  ^"7  o^f"  'Jf" 

dynamic  of  the  Nazi  8tet«."    That  pregnant  phrase  fell  like  a  death 
knell  on  the  hopes  of  democracy. 

ACE  OF  GLAJtOaOUS  NONSENSE 

For  Mr  Candidate  In  the  midst  of  the  democracies  there  '«ftered 
a  fa.^ehid'^thaf  alTe  Selr  hearta  out.    It  -- ,^^^4^^-^^,^,,^ 
asserts  the  eseentlal  goodness  of  man  and  t»»^  "*'y»^*'^^,^J'Sa? 
progre*.      It  existed  at  the  same  time  along  with  ^hat  other  false 
horSi  that  the  free  wUl  of  man  Is  not  the  supreme  arbiter  of  buman 
JCrs^idTharm^n'ls  Just  some  higher  fotrn  of  animal,  and  by 
some  curious  chance  has  learned  the  use  of  language,  a°f  "jumbled 
^  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  taught  himself  t^  use  his  hands  to 
m^e  machlnee  that  will  make  the  use  of  his  hands  useless^    All 
Sis  gl^orous  nonsense  the  democracies  t^a't^.^M^dd^nTv  ?r^sen 
themlelves  for  three  generaUons.    An  «"^"^y,^"  IV^^romYoTk" 
who  was  able  to  see  that  this  Inner  corruption  that  arises  from  iook 
mg  onlife  on^  «  a  means  of  securing  comfort  ^^'^^''T^e'^l^^ 
the  democracies  a  hollow  sheU  which  would  crumble  at  the  first 

^"Tb^ Tyou,  therefore,  dear  Mr.  Candidate,  that  you  8t°P  telling 
us.  ttnTpeoJle.  that  we  can  have  all  pleasure  and  no  toll  »"  t^'s  J  Jf^    i 
^t  theTood  things  of  this  world  wUl  come  to  us  Just  by  waiting 
S'\hS».^C  ^and  prosperity  and  freedom  are  s«.ure  posses- 
sions and  need  no  lock  and  key  or  armed  guard  over  them^ 

But  there  is  another  danger,  dear  Mr  Candidate,  H^at  confront 
us  as  It  confronted  the  democratic  states  of  Europe^  ^'^'"  ,„"t^  Tnv 
boMted  that  he  would  never  have  to  fight  very  hard  against  anv 
^emv  when  he  took  up  arms  against  It.  He  would  already  have 
•p^J^ared  wltl^n  Zx  e^my  naSi  a  group  which  would  paralyze 
ft.  win  to  resist,  flght  a  sort  of  sUent  corroding  c\vll  war  behind  th^ 
lines  and  hand  It  over  to  him  at  the  proper  time  after  a  short 
campaign      Recent  evenU  show  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 

*'^"oreover.  he  does  not  have  to  worry  about  ^««P^g  ^^/  */,^'^! 
of  occupation  In  the  nations  he  conquers  H^,;^««"^°'^„f  ^.""'^^^ 
and  the  armies  of  those  nations  to  perform  that  task  for  him.  WC 
wm  not  ™  beat  their  armies  in  the  field,  counting  on  his  foes 
r.^s  tS  d?op  from  their  hand,  in  dismay  and  despair  .bu  he  w*"  »^ 
have  friendly  government*  already  chosen  who  will  adopt  his  favorite 

?orm  of  gov/rSient  and  keep  the  P«P"'V'°^i?nd''S'S»riorm  thTt 
H*.  rtnes  not  have  to  leave  his  own  armies  behind  to  perform  tnat 
?ask1°^!s  fo'ni'er  enemli  wiU  do  it  for  him.  When  he  was  i^nni^ 
wild  over  Europe,  people  were  conaollng  themselves  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  woi^  have  to  stop  somewhere,  for  his  armies  of 
S^SUS  SouTd  mn  out  aoooer  Sr  Uter.  -"^^  the  more  counties 
he  took  the  weaker  he  would  get.  We  now  know  that  this  was 
foUy^The  more  countries  he  takes,  the  stronger  he  becomes,  for 
those  countries  become  bis  aUlea, 

Please  therefore  Mr  Candidate,  do  not  tell  us  In  this  coming 
camnSl^n  that  th„e  Is  no  danger  that  this  menace  will  overwhelm 
^ThSd-SenuS' America  and  Mexico,  and  then  th^  countjr 
S  (xnirse  if  he  were  to  have  to  leave  large  armed  forces  behind  him 
wh^VeV  he  goes,  his  tMk  would  be  beyond  all  human  po^lbUlty. 
Burhe  IS  not  counting  on  that.  In  every  country  in  the  Western 
Hemls?.here  he  has  iac  years  organized  large  forces  whose  sole 
JuSSr  to  inject  doubr«>nfUirton.  and  hesitation  among  tje 
beoD^  He  does  his  part  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  he  has  no 
SSeLlvflntentlons  *^l8  ta  not  Just  a  lie  told  for  the  Purpose  of 
deceiving  It  Is  told  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  at  least  some 
of  the  people  among  his  Intended  vlctUns  so  that  debate  arise* 
and  the  WUl  to  action  la  paraly«d  Thus,  he  acoompll«h«  ^o 
purposes:  He  leaves  hla  victim  uncerUln  whether  he  wUl  be  hit. 
knd  thus  uncertain  whether  to  arm  In  self-defense,  and  he  pre- 
pares a  strong  body  of  determined  men  among  the  clttoens  of  that 
bountry  who  wUl  be  hla  government  tor  him  when  he  marches 
In  upon  it. 


woBU>  RxvoLtrnoif  on  foot 


Unless  therefore,  dear  Mr,  Candidate,  you  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  new  thing  In  the  world,  you  will  merely  sow  doubt  and 
confusion   yourself.     This   Is    a   world   revolution    that    Is   on  foot 
and  It  Is  everywhere  succeeding  precisely  because  It  has  not  been 
recognized  for  what  it   Is,     And   the  extraordinary  part  of  It   Is. 
once  again    that   Its  own  authors  never  ceaae  explaining  to  us 
exactly   what    they    are    attempting.     It   Is    a   revolution,    and    ita 
objective  Is  to  wipe  democracy  off  the  face  of  the  earth.     Mvuao- 
llnl  explained  It  from  the  balcony  of  the  Palaazo  VeneHa  when  he 
declared  war  on  Prance  and  England  as  a  war  'to  destroy  the  pluto 
democracies  "    And  the  greatest  of  the  pluto  democracies,  the  pluto- 
cratic capitalist  state  par  excellence.  Is.  as  they  never  cease  tellUag 
us    the  United  States  ol  America.     A  famous  world  correapondent 
from  Europe  told  me  after  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  J\ine 
that  there  were  not  five  people  there  who  understood  that  only  too 
obvious  fact.    That  obaervatlon  brought  home  to  me  that  our  awn 
old-line  politicians  In   this  country   are  the   exact   paraUel  ^   the 
Chamberlains  and  the  Daladlers  in  Europe;    they  know  perlecUy 
what  is  going  on  and  they  understand  It  not  a  whit.  ^' 

You  have  to  make  up  your  mind.  Mr.  Candidate,  whether  you 
are  going  to  be  a  revolutionary  or  a  counterrevolutionary.    It  won't 
help  eltSier  you   or  us  much  If  you  try   to  take  a  middle  stano. 
If  you  do,  you  will  be  pushed  off  your  feet  by  the  rush  of  evenU. 
The  old  comfortable  times  are  gone,  and  you  wUl  have  to  choose. 
And  don't  put  us  off  with  chaff  about  "fifth  columns."  unless  you 
know  what  you  mean  by  that  term.    Dont  tell  us  that  the  NaEi- 
Pascists    are    the    "fifth    column."    and    never    mention    the   Com- 
munists; and  dont  soft-pedal  the  Nazis  and  come  down  hard  only 
on   the   Communists.     You   have   to   understand    that   there   Is   a 
deep  affinity  between  the  two.    If  you  have  followed  events  at  aU 
closely  the  past  few  months,  you  will  know  that   the  Communist 
Party  line  has  been  taken  up  almost  entirely  by  the  Nazi  sympa- 
thizers  who  follow  Its  twlstings  and  turnings  faithfully,  and  that 
the  Communists  never  tell  us  any  more  that  their  whole  destiny 
in  life  is  to  save  us  from  fascism.    This  Communist  Party  line  Is 
against  rearming,  isolationist,  pacifist,  even,  and  tells  us  that  we 
must  pay  exclusive  attention  to  our  domestic  social  and  economic 
problems.     If  you  listen  to  the  Fascist  sympathizers,  you  will  ^ee 
that  they  have  adopted  the  identical  line.  InnocenUy  some  of  them, 
with  deep  Intent  those  who  know  what  it  Is  all  about. 

THET    THOTJCHT    IT    COXJLDK'T    HAPPEN 

What  you  should  understand  about  all  this,  dear  Mr.  Candidate. 
Is  that  these  various  groups  who  make  up  the  "fifth  column  •  are 
the  ones  who  are  counted  on  by  the  world  revolution  to  sow  dis- 
cord and  confusion  among  us.  paralyze  our  wlU  to  action,  and  taae 
control  of  our  Government  after  we  are  conquered.     Don  t  teU  ua. 
the  people,  that  the  notion  of  our  being  conquered  is  a  fantastic 
one      That  Is  what  Prance  thought,  and  England,  and  Belgltim. 
and  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  Holland,  and  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria.     All  of  them  went  down  because  they  did 
not    understand    the    nature    of   the    revolution    that    was   naovlne 
against  them,  never  believed  that  it  would  touch  them,  and  ignored 
the   activities  of   the   traitors   within   theh-   own   gates   who   were 
paralyzing  their  wills  to  action  and  looked  forward  to  ruling  them 
When  the  revolution  came.     If  you   look  around  yoji  and  und^- 
stand  What  te  going  on.  you  wUl  see  that  the  aame  thing  to  bel^ 
prepared   for  us  that   went  on   In  aU  those   other  countrtes.CW 
lo^^se.  Latin  America  Is  further  advanced  along  that  ro»d  JJan 
we  are      The  sure  sign  of  the  ctMning  success  of   the  revolution 
Within  any  country  is  that  those  who  by  all  their  religious  and 
Jolltcal   traditions'^ Should  know  better,  are  ^^^^^,^^^^i 
V^e  slogans  and  cliches  of  the  revoluUonlsts.     The  last  a^  hut 
one  Ukes  place  when  the  important  men  of  the  country  begin  to 
announce  that  It  can't  happen  here. 

And  on  that  question  of  Isolationism.  You  will  have  to  m^up 
your  mind  about  that.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  Lwlatl^ta^ 
Those  who  do  not  want  us  to  give  any  help  to  beat  HlUer  becauae 
theTwTnt  to  see  him  win.  and  that  Includes  the  Communist^  the 
iSSlst-mlnded.  the  England  hat«r8.  An<J^the«  ar»^  lOncje 
American  nationalists,  who  have  believed  that  It  la  reaUy  lor  ine 
bStlntereste  of  America  and  the  world  to  the  long  run  for  us  to 
^l  S  o^2lvi,.^en  If  through  that  the  *^rop«an  demojjjcles 
go  down  to  destruction.  This  latter  group  are  not  really  l«o>*tlffla- 
K  foMt  is  a  part  of  their  creed  that  after  <»«^«"^y  ^fjjS 
of  the  world  disappears.  It  wUl  be  the  destiny  of  the  United  BtaUM 
to  ?rls^ve  demJ^^tlc  Ideals,  and  then  be  the  mi-OonMy  to  the 

^^^^e^ris^^rhrpfSH^n^rt^a.  I  wHte  is  an  acj^eone.  hut 

s^^nnniriorof'^^rrt  r?eS;t?urtM"^ss 

S^t  has  always  been  the  actual  defender  of  our  laoUtlon  and  of 
Si?  Monrci  5StSfe  aSd  that  If  It  disappears  orfag.  l^o^e 
h^ds  of  Germany  It  will  be  for  us  either  to  •J«°'i*»«*^*^J 
Sr  m  defending  It.  to  go  down  with  the  r^tof^e^Jtoaof^ 
•NOTiniiitinn  I  sav  It  may  be  academic,  for  I  expect  tnat  m  a  mmwv 
^min"^.  i  d^linUher  therels  -^^XT^^^J^^ 
Of  King  George's  subjects.  In  any  case.  It  wlU  be  too  late  for  »  to 
have  done  anything  about  It  even  If  we  wished. 

WHAT  ua..  CANSIOATS  CAK  DO 

Tl»en.  there  U  another  thing  whlchyouj^h^  to  f^^J.^^ 
and  trankty.    Ptom  aU  over  the  United  States  you  win  Mar  »  ■" 
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tbat  our  young  men  have  lost  all  love  of  countxy.  at  least  In  the 
!^"lAw  ^.^^^  *'^'  ***  willing  to  die  for  It.  In  all  their  coUeges. 
the  Catholic  colleges  Included,  they  have  been  bcjmbarded  with  the 
insinuation  that  thU  was  Europe's  war;  that  It  did  not  concern  us  at 
■ii,  mat  m  any  case  It  would  never  touch  ua  If  we  let  It  aJone;  and 
xnat  we  can  go  cur  way  serenely  solving  our  own  domestic  problems 
1?  Jr  "°^"'^K  "^^  the  matter  anywhere.  Every  Communist  and 
N^-Faacut  periodical,  and  every  Communist  or  Communlst- 
inSDlred  organization,  has  been  repeating  this  since  the  Hitler- 
Ot«lln  pact  last  August.  (Before  that  the  official  line  was  just  the 
opposite:  interventionist,  warlike,  and  pro-Ally.)  Our  youne  men 
h»ve  believed  it  whether  It  is  true  or  not 

.«^i  ****  *^"^®  *^*'  ^***  philosophy  of  life  taught  our  young  people 
-kCTw  *^'^\^^  colleges  and  schools  has  been  the  identical  philosophy 
wnicb  wrecked  the  morale  of  the  so-called  democracies  abroad  Life 
ua  matter  of  personal  arrangements  for  our  own  pleasure  and  com- 
iwrt;  there  Is  no  obJecUve  basis  for  determining  what  Is  right  and 
What  is  wrong,  but  only  our  own  Inclinations;  and  no  man  owes 
anything  to  anybody  but  to  himself,  it  it  ever  came  up  against  the 
•tern  Nazi -Fascist  of  Cc«nmunlst- trained  youth  it  would  collapse 
4n  abject  disintegration. 

w.5!^..^'"  ^J*"?'*****-  y°"  **"  **"^*  ^  grapple  with  this  situation. 
TOU  Will  probably  find  that  the  great  mass  of  cur  people  will  not 
reallw  the  seriousness  of  the  world  revolution  that  is  afoot  untU 
It  »ctual.'y  chaUenges  us  with  arms  That  is  what  happened  to 
Ftance  and  England  and  It  will  happen  here.  So  be  It  The 
aemocracses  are  perhaps  incurably  optimistic,  and  there  Is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it. 

But  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do.  dear  Mr.  Candidate  You  can 
oeclde  to  become  a  leader  Instead  of  a  follower.  You  can  begin  to 
tell  ua.  the  people,  what  we  ought  to  hear,  not  what  we  want  to  hear 
YOU  can  awaken  in  our  dormant  souls  the  half-forgotten  truth  that 
me  la  paid  for  with  Ubor  and  self-denial  You  can  remind  us  that 
7*.  ^^*  a  debt  we  owe  our  country  and  that  this  debt  is  only  In- 
lerlor  to  the  debt  we  owe  God  and  our  parenu.  You  can  arouse  vis 
to  tbe  reali^tlon  that  the  only  safe  basis  for  liberty  Is  religion 
that  our  rights  are  not  of  human  origin,  but  of  Divine  origin  and 
that  men  can  escape  being  slaves  to  other  men  only  when  they 
believe  In  Ocd  and  serve  Him.  ^ 

-.H.''^"  do  that  you  can  forget  the  menace  of  the  revolution  flom 
without  and  from  within.  If  you  raise  a  ringing  cry  of  true  leader- 
Bhlp  that  penetrates  our  consciences  and  forges  our  wills  into  a 
common  conviction  of  duty  And  right,  then  you  will  probably  be 
•iMted  and  And  a  place  in  American  history  that  will  put  you  amone 
U»e  greatest  men  we  have  ever  had  Then  if  we  do  have  to  flght  for 
JSfiJrtl'^""^'"  ^*  *^*°  ***^*  '^^^  cc-nfldence  that  we  were  not 
Ucked  before  we  began  to  flght  because  of  a  sickly  moral  paralysis 
that  caused  our  arms  to  fall  from  our  hands.  paraijsis 


The  Tammany  tiger  may  be  temporarily  confined,  but  its 
kittens  are  climbing  the  barnyard  fences  of  every  farmer  in 
America  and  slinking  into  the  back  door  of  every  home  in  our 
land.  This  shows  how  far  one  man  will  stoop  in  his  efforts 
to  perpetuate  himself  in  this  office  of  President. 

We  do  not  want  a  third  term  for  any  President —  now  or 
ever. 


No  Third  Term  Wanted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  a  third  term  is  that  if  this  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed we  will  find  our  Presidents  using  the  public  purse  and 
PWeral  powers  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  themselves  in 

!S*;  JP'*'.'^"^^  "^^  ^  *  breaking  down  of  the  legislative 
•nd  Judicial  branches  of  our  Government.  Every  thinking 
persOT  knows  that  these  branches  have  been  weakened  too 
much  ah-eady  during  the  past  few  years  for  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country.  The  present  demand  is  to  "bring  the  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  people." 

♦  ^,1^^*  ^*^  ^**  inaugurated  and  supported  in  an  effort 
to  liberalize  the  funcUons  of  government.  Many  idealists 
Wga-minded  men.  were  attracted  to  the  cause.  This  was  the 
nrst  step.  The  second  step  was  the  infiltration  of  the  crack- 
pots, the  coJiectlvists.  and  the  visionaries,  like  Mr.  TugweU 
Mr.  Hokpins.  and  Mr.  Frankfurter's  happy  hot  dogs  from* 
Harvard.  The  high-minded  made  way  for  the  loose  minded 
The  third  step  was  the  gradual  eliminaUon  of  the  high- 
minded  and  some  of  the  loose-minded  and  the  joining  of  hands 
with  the  most  sordid  element  of  American  political  Ufe  as 
exemplified  by  the  house  of  Tammany.  Hague  Kelley-Nash 
Crump,  and  Pendergast.  If  this  man  Roosevelt  is  perpetu- 
ated In  office .  we  not  only  perpetuate  an  individual  but  per- 
pe^iate  this  vicious  gang.  Let  a  crowd  like  this  become 
•nuioldened  with  success  and  then  what  do  we  have? 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  30.  1940 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Pettengill.  of  Indiana,  said 
and  I  quote: 

The  third-term  tradition  Is  part  of  the  armor  of  freedom  It  Is 
a  restraint  against  the  abuse  of  power  •  •  •  as  such  It  find.s 
many  forms,  written  or  unwritten.  Freemen  have  always  souRht 
means  to  prevent  political  machines  from  perpetuating  themselves 
in  office. 

The  third-term  candidate.  Roosevelt,  forced  his  nomina- 
tion on  the  Democratic  conventicn.     He  controlled  the  con- 
vention.    A  dictator  at  the  convention,  now  he  wants  to  be 
a  dictator  over  the  American   people      If   he   gets   a   third 
term,  will  he  not  want  a  fourth  term  and  a  fifth  term?    If 
he  is  the  Indispensable  man,  do  you  think  he  will  ever  see 
the  day  when  he  is  not  indispensable?     That  day  will  never 
come  to  him.    He  premised  America  an  economical  admin- 
istration; he  has  had  the  most  costly  and  extravagant  admin- 
istration in  our  history;  he  has  mcreased  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments notwithstanding  his  proposal  to  the  people  to  elim- 
inate and  consolidate  them.    He  tried  to  upset  ihe  Supreme 
Court  to  do  his  bidding.     He  has  created  more  unrest  and 
broken  down  the  moral  fiber  of  our  American  manhood  more 
than  any  man  in  high  office.     He  has  put  the  Government  in 
all  kinds  of  business.    He  has  not  balanced  the  Budget  in  his 
years  of  public  office,  and  he  never  will,  although  he  promised 
to  do  so.     Do  you  think  a  man  of  that  caliber  is  fit  for  a 
third  term?     No,  never.     Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  "the  test  of 
any  administration,  except  during  a  short  period,  is  that  it 
pays  its  way."    According  to  his  own  statement,  his  admin- 
istration has  not  been  a  success.     Then,  why  a  third  term? 
It  wiU  never  be  a  success.     No  third  term  for  any  President. 

We  do  not  want  a  dictator.  We  do  not  want  to  overthrow 
our  Government.  So  the  safest  way  to  maintain  our  Consti- 
tution and  our  freedom  is  to  limit  our  Presidential  term  to 
two  4-year  periods,  or.  better  still,  change  the  Constitution  in 
the  orderly  way  to  one  6-year  term  for  President 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  the 
folowmg  points  enlisted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  opinions 
relative  to  the  third  term: 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  at  least  28  occasions  registered  his 
d^approval  of  long  tenure  in  the  Presidential  office,  asserting 
that  '  no  pretext  should  ever  be  permitted  to  dispense"  with 
the  prmciple  of  rotation  in  office. 

yelJi^*"^^*""   ***   ""    example    of    voluntary    retirement    after    a 
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Jefferson  wrote: 

I  ibaU  foitow  it  And  a  few  man  jnetOmaXm  wUl  oppoi«  the  ob- 
.ucle  of  habit  to  anyone  after  awhUe  who  abaU  endoftf or  U>  axtend 
his  term. 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  said: 

I  am  for  a  goTemment  rlgorouriy  fnigia  and  •l^Plf:  •PP'ytng  *" 
the  possible  «vlng.  of  the  public  reTenue  ^ /^^^l^rge  of  tte 
^t»6nal  debt:  and  not  for  a  multlplieatton  of  officers  and  «^*^l 
merely  to  make  partisans,  and  tor  Increasing  by  every  device,  the 
public  debt,  on  the  principle  of  Its  being  a  public  blessmg. 

Finally.  Jefferson  asserted  that— 

•bould  a  Pr«ldent  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  e»«:"on.  J 
Sust  he  would  be  rejected  on  thla  demonstration  of  ambitious 
▼tews.  

Michigan  Democratic  State  Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  30  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 

temberli) ,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY.   HON.   PBKNTISS   M.    BROWN 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  opening  of  the  Democratic 
State  convention  in  the  Civic  Auditorium.  Grand  Rapids. 

Mich.,  on  September  24.  IMO.  ^    _.  *     ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkco«d.  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats,  as  I  came  to  Grand  Rapids 
today  to  meet  with  my  friends  in  the  great  Democratic  Party  of 
M'.chlgan.  one  thought  kept  burning  In  mind. 

It  ^8  the  reahaatlon  that  never  before  In  our  history  bas  *Uchl- 
nn  so  ureently  needed  a  DemocraUc  administration  of  our  State 
SJer^ment  in  Lansing  and  never  before  In  our  history  has  the 
SJurance  been  stronger  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  sweep  the 
state  In  a  major  election. 

T^ls  18  strong  language.  I  fuUy  appreciate,  but  I  have  been 
in  constant  and  cloae  touch  with  the  Michigan  scene  durtng 
SeS^TtiJSuous  times  in  Washington  And  yet  I  have  been  far 
e;^g^^;moved  to  gain  a    dear  perspective  of  the  decay  that  la 

eaUnj?  away  the  very  core  of  our  State  government  

The  break -down  of  vital  and  bMlc  functions  of  government  at 
Lansing  ie  due  unquestionably  to  the  abwnoe  of  ofBclal  leadership 
and  the  usurping  of  high  offlces  by  an  invisible  government. 

UlSigan  newspapers  bring  me  the  foreboding  picture  of  corrupt 
oractlces  In  high  place*,  of  spoilsmen  depriving  crippled  children. 
^  aSrt^.  and  the  ag«l  ot^eir  rightful  protection  fo  that  Sta^e 
fimds  may  go  for  BepubUcan  pollUcal  pay  rolls  now  at  an  all-time 

^^Ktters  from  all  parts  of  the  State  add  to  the  dUmal  ac(»unt  of 
the  precarious  financial  structure  of  the  State  KO';«'-"™^°lA'?f  J*'" 
failure  of  RepubUcMi  State  o^date  even  to  "^^pjff  thi.^t  u  t*^e 
Only  one  sane  concluaion  can  be  drawn  from  all  this.  "  >«  *"« 
conclusion  and  the  confident  prophecy  that  the  cU^s  of  1^^ 
nn  will  turn  to  the  Democratic  Party  this  November  to  lead  them 
back  to  a  decent  and  a  pnjgreartve  State  government 

„-2^  nniv  look  at  the  OaUuD-pcdl  report  In  the  Detroit  News  of  Prl- 
S5^whlJh^v«l3   a°^l^S^t^?  over   Willkle   by    President 

^^^"confWent  that   Michigan   'oters   wUl   do   more   thanvote 
against  the  oppoalUon.    They  wUl  vote  for  the  Democratic  candl- 

***They  will  vote  for  our  distinguished  State  highway  commlsatoner. 
Murray  D  Van  Wagoner,  for  Oovemor.  „        »w«  „..«-  «f 

I  alwavB  warm  up  to  my  »ubj«:t  when  I  mention  the  name  of 
mi  ^'TrllSTpat^^Van  WagoniT  He  has  built  for  Michigan  ^e 
SSertroads  in  the  Nation  He  has  been  close  to  the  people  and 
SSSonstrated  a  fine  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  of  Michigan.  .  ,  .  _ „_ 

Pat  IS  honest  Of  all  the  mllliooa  expended  by  the  SUte  highway 
department  in  the  last  7  yeaia,  there  has  never  been  a  hint  of  mls- 
handllns  of  one  eent.  ^  .  _».i.« 

So  oiSt.  not  even  the  oppoaltton.  ehallengee  ^J^^^'^^  £f 
laaderrtilp  and  hlaabUltf  to  frt  things  done.   He  haa  buUt  up  a  toe 


organlzatton  itoepty  Imbued  wltb  the  spirit  of  giving  good  public 
aervice.  ^  ^      *      ^ 

The  people  of  Michigan  want  to  see  thla  same  human  undersUnd- 
ing.  honesty,  and  leadership  that  have  characterlaed  the  State  high- 
way aepartment  for  7  years,  put  to  work  In  every  bran<di  ct  our 
State  government   at  Lansing. 

The  party  elected  picked  a  strong  and  able  man  as  candklate  for 
United  Statea  Senator,  and  Mr.  PltEgcrald.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
welcome  you  to  Washington. 

I  have  known  Prank  Fltigerald  for  a  great  many  years  and  with 
increasing  respect.  He  has  a  record  of  outstanding  servloe  in  the 
interest  of  labor  that  marks  him  as  a  liberal  and  progressive  person. 
He  is  an  able  attorney  and  a  keen  student  of  government.  I  am 
sure  he  will  distinguish  himself  hi  Washington  as  United  States 
Senatoi  from  Michigan. 

In  Frank  Murphy  the  piarty  has  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Gtov- 
emor  on  whom  we  can  covmt  to  measure  up  to  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office. 

I  know  that  our  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Oovemor  U  a  man  with 
fine  family  traditions  in  Detroit.  The  work  he  has  already  done  in 
State  and  in  city  government  gives  him  a  be.ckground  that  is  needed 
to  Lansing.  His  experience  as  an  auditor  will  help.  I  am  sure.  In 
untangling  the  financial  mess  In  the  State's  general  fund. 

And  BO  I  repeat,  our  candidates  and  our  State  ticket  will  have  a 
double-edged  sword  In  this  election.  They  will  find  the  people  voting 
against  the  opposition  and  for  the  Democrats. 

And  now  I  want  to  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  discussion  of 
national  affairs. 

THE  THIBD  TOUi. 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  meet  the  principal  charge  that  the 
Republicans  are  making  against  our  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  well  recall  that  a  very  prominent  Republican 
said  that  1938  might  be  our  last  election  You  will  note  that  we 
are  having  an  election  in  1940.  and  I  confidently  predict  that  we 
win  he  having  elections  as  far  Into  the  future  as  we  can  project 
our  minds.  None  of  us.  including  our  leader,  would  favor  a  third 
term  If  It  were  nor  for  the  present  condition.  In  an  emergency  Is 
tht  third  term  necessary?  I  quote  from  a  prominent  American 
whose  words  were  these: 

•There  are  other  F>oints  in  which  opinions  would  be  more  likely 
to  vary.  As,  for  instance,  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person 
for  President  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years. 
Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  Constitution  Is  In  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  influence  In  the  choice  of 
President  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
vou  as  to  the  necessity  of  expedience  of  rotation  in  that  appoint- 
meiit  •  •  •  I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves 
from  the  services  of  any  man.  who.  pn  some  great  emergency  shaU 
be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving  the  public." 
They  are  the  words  of  George  Washington. 

The  Republicans  of  Michigan  are  not  in  very  good  porttlon  to 
object  to  a  third  term.  In  1912  the  American  people  had  their 
only  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  question.  The  «»Tie  flght  to 
domestic  affairs  that  we  are  waging  tcday  was  gotog  on— the  fl^t 
1  of  the  liberal  against  the  stand-patter  The  R<;P"bllcans  of  Michi- 
gan divided  and  the  great  majority  of  them  decided  that  the  neoes- 
!  slty  for  electing  a  liberal  to  the  White  House  overcame  the  thlrd- 
terni  tradition  and  not  only  a  majority  of  the  R«P^'>*»<^  Tj^I 
but  a  plurality  of  the  entire  State  of  Michigan  chowTheodore 
Roosevelt,  a  man  who  had  already  served  two  terms  as  President  or 
the  United  States. 

The  question  was  presented  to  one  of  the  great  wits  or  tne 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  and  he  said  he  had  decided  to  vote  for 
President  Roosevelt  because  he  preferred  a  third  tenher  to  a  tmra 

"^"iTneed  not  tell  you  that  international  affairs,  particularly  *ff*e^- 
toc  the  United  SUtes.  are  the  most  compUcated  In  oiir  history.  Cer- 
tainly no  great  buslnese  concern  would  change  its  leader  when 
^nfrontL^S  a  slmihir  situation.  It  is  enth*ly  illogical  to  reject 
^man  ^o  has  the  fuUest  knowledge  through  his  penonMl  exp«l- 
ence  with  the  international  problems  of  today  and  elect  a  man  who 
has  had  no  acquaintance  with  these  problems  <»,y^^,^.^^^ 
wUh  whom  he  will  have  to  come  In  contact.  It  ^^X'^^^aTve 
It  is  Just  as  Illogical  to  select  a  new  leader  now  as  It  would  have 
been  to  reject  Lincoln  In  1884. 

If  the  Republicans  had  picked  a  man  who  was  tuniUn  with  the 
international  relationships  of  the  United  Stat«  and  who  had  «- 
perlence  In  government,  they  would  have  P;«fnted  a  "^^"S- 
okse  Two  native  sons  of  our  own  State  of  Michigan  were  V^omi- 
SS^tly  m^nJlSned  for  the  Presidency  but  as  u.u.1  In  a  «2g£"2S 
convention  Michigan's  candidate  got  nowhere  and  »*«^»f*J7«  "^ 
STnsplanted  to  nIw  York  was  a  poor  third.  The  R«P^c*?  P^ 
owes  much  to  Michigan  for  its  almost  "n<»«^"»f .^PP^  the^l,^ 
1032  The  Republican  Party  has  never  done  anything  for  the  wma 
if  MlcWgan  No  Michigan  Republican  has  ever  been  nominated  for 
?  tSSr  pSSdent  or  VI J  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  T^e  Re- 
public^  nominee  has  had  no  experience  whatever  with  totema- 
tlonal  affairs. 

DKVXN8X 

This  discussion  naturaUy  leads  to  thegreat  proWem  J;J«<»J 

American  people.  I  am  one  °L^^,^^'Z^  tS^S^mr- 
safe,  and  I  credit  her  present.  greaUy  Increased  "^f^JS;  ni  h«  «a 
Sghtedness  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  He  was  abead  <^  "•"•J*^ 
SSid  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  pec^le  in  In-^f^S,?^ 
thTstrengthenlng  of  our  naval  defense.  He  has  ^  ""^J^^J"  ^ 
soozcn^  this  lotion  that  I  beUeve  today  we  are  impregnaW.. 
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w,^m*  "J***  ***^  P****  '<*  "»  "tended  dUKniMton  of  our  defeiue 
poaition      X  merelj  nunmartze  the  following. 

-J- Jfu.^^."^  ****°  1.000.000  men  of  mUlUry  ■««  with  flrst- 

J?!  51?  *>*'*.7P'*»  ■lrpl*n«  pilot*  outMde  th«  armed  wrvlcc* 
K.      _i_f**  ""^"on  ™«»  !»•▼•  gone  tbrotigh  the  C.  C.  C.  campe  and 
nrTr_^'^'^5**  traintof  m  dUcipltne  and  camp  lire,  in  road  building. 

i^'iH*  *^^  ^'^^  *^  tractors,  and  m  machinery  repair. 

(4)  The  population  of  the  United  SUtes  U  greater  than  any  two 
eountrlefl  of  Burope  combined,  with  the  exception  of  Runla 

(5)  We  have  e.OOOXXW  farms  which  It  U  said  produce  half  of  the 

V^JI^  f '.?*Vf^  f.°  •*"**•  •"'**  "^  P«reent  of  the  population  and 
0  percent  of  the  tlUable  acreage  of  the  world. 

(«)  SUty  percent  of  aU  mineral*  extracted  from  thla  planet  are 
Uken  out  of  the  Dnlted  States  *^ 

atatia***"  "*  ****  worlds  communication  facilities  are  In  the  United 

(8)  Half  of  the  railway  mileage  Is  here. 

(9)  Nearly  half  of  the  electrical  energy  produced  In  the  world  Is 
Inoaticed  here 

-  j?«."»^  ?<*«  Important  material  factors  in  carrying  on  war- 
55^;  *.*'"'  be  concadwi.  are  (1)  iron  and  steel.  (3)  petroleum. 
<S)  factory  productive  power. 

tf^f!!fji^  ^°^  *"**  *"•**  ■''•  P"*«Wy  the  moat  Important  The 
UDitca  states,  according  to  lu  past  record,  can  produce  08  000  000 
ton*  of  Iron  and  steel  in  a  year.  It  has  done  ao.  The  most  that 
Owroany  has  produced  U  40.000.000  tons  m  a  year.  Taking  1937  as 
tyP>f»l.  without  the  pressure  of  war  production,  the  United  States 
produojjd  87.000.000  tons  of  Iron  and  »l«el  Germany  produced 
14.000.000  tons  This  was  probably  somewhat  stimulated  by  war  pro- 
duction -me  total  o*  an  steel  and  Iron  production,  exclusive  of  that 
produced  In  the  United  States,  was  75.000.000  tons,  as  compared  with 
87.000.000  tons  ptoduoed  by  thU  country  in  1937. 

The  next  most  important  raw  material  is  probably  crude  petro- 
leum Again  taking  1B37.  the  United  States  produced  1.279  000  COO 
«-«allon  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  The  rest  of  the  world 
produced  800.000.000  barrels  Going  into  detail,  the  sources  avail- 
able to  Oermaay  would  probably  be  Russia.  Romania,  and  Poland 
Tbese  are  as  foUows; 

Barrels 

R^t^^nlV 1&5.000.000 

J2f^^ -     52.000.000 

''*■"** - 3,000.000 

This  total  of  250.000.000  barreU   Is   not  quite  one-fifth  of   the 
production  of  the  United  States 

The  productive  power  in  tanks  and  planes  Is  probably  best  meas- 
Y^^^^}^^  productive  power  of  the  automobile  industry  oi  the 
}^^  States  In  1937  the  United  States  produced  4.808  000  auto- 
mob  les.  including  trucks  and  busses  Canada  produced  207  COO 
making  a  total  continental  production  of  5.016  437  automobiles  The 
total  of  all  other  world  production  was  1.353.904  automobiles  or 
approximately  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Canuda 
^iTl^^  °*^***'«  "**  United  Kingdom  produced  507,000  Fiance 
7  iL2SSu?**'^t°f  ^\^..  '^*  German  production  is  between  6  and 
•  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States 

Tir^t^a?^.  °'  °"j  ■^*7  ^^^^  °^  petroleum  comes  from  within  the 
SSi^^®^'^'"**  "'^'^  ^  produced  If  Ite  borders  were  en"Aly 
SS?-!?***,.  '^•^^^^y  *1J  o*  Oermanys  ore  comes  from  without  its 
5!S^  ..nfwfJi^Jf?  °**  petroleum  and  Is  dependent  upon  uncertain 
Rimla.  unfriendly  Rumania,  and  stricken  Poland 

thf^n.^lf  ^'fii  *"A  **^w  ^^  "  *°  '**•  likelihood  of  Invasion  of 
S^iLt^,^*®,^^*?  .?w  ^^^  "°°'  "*  **»•  Senate  the  other  day  I 
Sr^  nn^tln  ot.f*"*  **»**  to  support  an  army  of  2.000,000  Invaders 
to  the  United  SUtea-and  that  is  the  least  number  that  any  mill- 

iVU^^.^^^l  ^^}°  "**  "*^  °'  *^  lnvadln.5  army- would  take 
SnS2Sto*^™^****P?)°«  ^'  ^^''^  '""«  conception  of  what 
S2??"^«i^^  ^^^  iL^'°"  %^^  **""  °*^"^^  °'  »*>«  United  States. 
S2^  ^,.  i^,i  *??"•  ^T^  "*^y-  ■°**  Germany  and  combined 
th«n.  you  woxUd  have  6.500  tons  of  shipping,  or  one-half  of  th*. 

yS'SS5,S!n*r'Vlfi^5t*jr°o"^^  ^  ^'^^^^^  ^  mamuin  an  army 
Ot  a.OOO  000  in  the  United  SUtes  if  such  shipping  was  used  con- 
stanUy  in  ferrying  supplies  across  the  AUantlc  Oc^an  I^nlTwe 
•ra  safe  from  atuck.  mjna  we 

MICRICAlt'S    PA«T 

»,J**f.^^l!«°'  Michigan,  because  of  the  high  character  of  Its  Indus- 
tey.  Is  uklng  a  major  part  In  the  defense  program.  The  total 
l8?SoU^(^  "^J^*^^^^*  CSovernme^^t^r  d^ens^  1] 
!2;l^^;  ..  ^"»*^*  « OCO.OOO.OOO  of  this  went  to  the  Navy  for 
ship  consuuct  on  andnecessarily  is  expended  on  the  ocean  shores 

2n  Un'^n'S:^  *^i^'TT.  °^"  °"e-tenth  has  convT  to  Schi: 
RT.-V'^^^  September  17.  M75.000.000  of  contracts  have  com^  to 

S!  «^?  ?h  ^Y'i?^-  .'^^  ■"''  P™"^  t^*t  "«  »^«^«  the  facUiiles 
the  capital,  the  labor  to  do  our  part  in  the  defense  protrram  We 
ar«  also  happy  for  the  beneflis  which  have  comTand^uTbe^ 
largely  assigned  to  our  Bute.  ^  ^ 

MACKINAC   BSnWS 

In  this  connection  I  refer  to  the  fact  th»t  nn  i<>i>«  t^,,.,  -. 
SSLTlLn.'"^*"^  ■P,P"'''^  »»^  the  CoS^*;as°"glltS  tl^myifiL- 
!S^u1S?tSr^r"iIlf,"?°  fiL***'  ^ackmac  sfrau,  bridge  { 
£«^  ^™^l?.  ^^•^'^  *°  "^  present  session  It  passed  the 
Senate  prompuy  and  was  sent  to  the  House  of  RepreWuTtive-f 
SS^or*^l^  dormant  for  a  lon«  time.  Finally,  throug^h  Se  JSSt 
imce  of  Chairman  Kennedy,  of  the  bridge  aiithoritv    the  bi?f^i^I^ 

SSSa^ln°^S'SS?^;Sn°"'T"^°'  '^y  ^^-  «^P"^^^ 
■jTSyTTV J  L-       Py?"*  ^"*  minor  changes.     Those  chanees  wcrp 
•F^  to  after  careful  consideration  wall^  to  the  pJ^r  «n! 


struetlon  of  the  language  and  passed  the  Senate,  thus  completing 
final  congressional  action  The  bill  either  has  been  or  will  be 
signed  by  the  President  very  shortly  (The  President  signed  the 
bUl  September  38.  1940.) 

This  great  project  for  connecting  the  two  peninsulas  will  mean 
much  to  otir  defense  program  because  It  will  aid  In  the  protection 
of  the  narrow  waterways  connectlnsf  our  lakes,  provide  for  more 
rapid  transportation  in  the  event  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Boo  locks,  and.  In  general,  stimulate  trade  and  traffic  between  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  State.  It  will  also  provide  much 
employment  for  labor  during  the  next  few  years,  if  Unal  arrange- 
ments for  Its  construction  can  be  made. 

IJIBOB 

No  administration  In  the  histoid  of  the  United  States  has  ad- 
vanced the  interesu  of  labor  to  the  extent  that  our  administration 
has.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  unemployment  In  March  1913  there 
were  26.633.000  persona  gainfully  employed  In  the  United  States 
outside  of  farms.  In  June  of  this  year  there  were  35.465  OOd  pcr.sons 
gainfully  employed— an  Increase  cf  approximately  9.000  000  ThM 
doe«  not  include  2.500.000  persons  on  W   P  A  .  C  C  C    and  N   Y   A 

I  want  you  to  get  this  flgtu-e  clearly  Weekly  factory  pay  rolls  a-e 
•  113  000,000  greater  than  they  were  7  years  ago.  Construct.on  work 
m  1933  approxlmatwl  M  000  000  000  Construction  work  in  1939 
was  Just  over  $10,000,000,000  Canh  farm  income  In  1932  war.  Just 
over  •5.000.C00.000  Caeh  farm  Income  In  1939  U  Just  over  SB  000 - 
000  000  Business  profits  which  have  their  effect  on  labor  have  In- 
erased  43  percent  In  1  year  as  evidenced  by  the  earnings  of  the  Arst 
90  corporations  to  report  for  1940  National  income  has  increased 
from  840.000.000  000  In  1932  to  •70.000  000.000  In  1939  all  eniolov- 
ment  from  37.500.000  In  1932  to  45.000.000  In  1939 

covrKNMENT  nNAMcx  AMD  rxpzmtTunz 

We  have  not  yet  met  the  problem  of  Government  finance  The 
defense  program  will  undoubtedly  keep  us  on  a  borrowing  basU  for 
some  years.  But  Government  credit  Is  good,  interest  rates  are  about 
as  low  as  any  time  In  history,  nnd  tax  receipts  are  steadily  erowlnE 
larger.  ^ 

I  give  you  some  statistics  briefly  outlining  what  has  been  done  In 
Michigan.  First  and  foremost  in  a  convention  at  which  our  great 
state  highway  comml.ssioner  is  the  leading  figure.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  •44.885,273  has  been  obtained  by  Commissioner  Van 
Wagoner  from  the  Federal  Government  for  expenditure  on  our  hlRh- 
ways  together  with  a  sum  of  J8  859  829  for  grade  croeslngs  a  grand 
total  for  7  years  of  »53.700.000  With  this  money  main  highways 
have  been  built,  rural  and  becondary  roads  have  been  aided  In 
Michigan  6.016  miles  of  highways  have  been  designated  and  aided 
as  part  of  the  Pedcral-ald  highway  system  of  our  State  That  dis- 
tance Is  twice  across  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean 
*u  D^dr"?*  5?^^^^*^^  ""^  *°  discuss  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Ivi  VJ^  ,•  }^^  houaing  plan.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  loan  agency  activities  In  Michigan  I  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  that  our  State  has  been  vastly  benefited  by  the 
operations  of  the  various  Federal  agencies,  and  there  Is  not  a  com- 

we'i^th^dHe?'7n"S''P    V",.  *  K^   Pi*'*    '^^^^    ^"    "°'    ^-^^    substantial 
wealth  added  to  Its  public  buildings  and  other  public  works  by  our 

fhP^^f^    l^t  ^°t  ^^^Z^^  *^**  ''"*'  *«*''''^y  °^  *^*  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  done   for  Its  citizens      The  Work   Prolects 

mliT.  if  i^*"»?"  ^*'<!n!L*  substantial  factor  In  constructing  450.000 
?^  ,55^°^  i"^^^!^  ^^°^  bridges,  88  000  public  buildings  includ^ 
33.000  schools.  900  libraries.  1  600  hospitals  The  W  PA  has  sub! 
1^""T.'"'*f  '"  '^*  construction  ^of  12.000  ml^s  of  wa^^  u^ 
18.000  miles  of  sewers.  25.5O0  dams  have  been  built  for  ero&^on  conJ 
trol  and  conservation.  30.000  miles  of  drainage  ditches  fi  «>o  n«rt. 
4  500  athletic  fields.  10.200  playgrounds.  16  500  rS^eatlonalTaclll  fei 
such  as  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  golf  courses         '**'"'"*• 

ooo^''nn<rw.*^"'^™f'* ?w*    "*"onal    debt     amounting    to    $45- 
000,000.000  we  do  not      I  have  often  contended  in  the  Senate    list 

K>oks  in  suoh  a  manner     I  cannot  detail  to  you  the  fltm-es     I 
SSSo(^°iL>""^r    '°«''°"    ^^*    «^"^™'    '^^«      Against    ?hS"l45 
t^^r^    we  have^'-V^n'T'""'-  '^*  ^^*«^'«*  naval  for «  in 

tB  F- -  °"^-  ---  ofrbi!r^u£-  d 

as  post  offices  and  other  Federal   buildings  necessarv  to  r^rr^^^ 
M?oS°(;^"oS*tie  ?S.""'    '^^o^^^out    thl'c"ou^rrOut"o7th? 

Se^cS??ti^    ?n  n^H';^""'?"^.!'**''  ^"^'^  *  considerable  part  o5 
wie  securities.     In  addition  to  these  are  the  aernririM  h.i^  v.„  »». 

t^Si^. ""  "■"•"  «"•«'  "*"  ont?lSS,ifS>'^^%?^]; 

NATIONAL   FORTSTS   IN   MTCRTGAN 

.J;irtire\"is;rt;i%-^id-?t:r^^^^^       -- 
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otir  own  State  of  Michigan  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I 
Large  areas  in  our  State  are  tultaUe  mainly  for  the  growing  of  | 
timber  and  the  consequent  recreational  benefit  that  will  come  to  i 
our  people.  I  am  not  now  speaklnc  at  the  total  acreage  In  the 
•o-cmlled  national-foreat  areas  In  Michigan.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
acreage  that  we  actually  own.  There  are  almost  2.000.0O0  acres 
of  Federal  forests  in  the  Stste  cf  Michigan.  Of  our  36.000.000  acres 
of  land  stirface.  one-eighteenth — 1  acre  in  every  18—2  square 
miles  on  the  average  In  each  Ooremment  township,  Is  In 
Federal  forest  land  To  me  this  Is  a  tremendous  step  In  the  right 
direction,  because  the  time  Is  coming — in  fact  It  is  upon  us  now — 
when  the  people  are  going  to  dwell  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  wide- 
open  spaces  away  from  the  great  dtlei  for  a  large  part  of  their 
time  The  development  of  these  recreational  areas,  these  forest 
lands.  Is  of  tremendous  stgniflcmnoe  In  the  futtire  economy  of 
Michigan.  Upon  every  occasion  I  have  done  all  possible  to  aid 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  reforestation  program,  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  through  the  Civilian  Oonaervatlon  Corps.  Michigan 
Is  among  the  leaders  in  reforestation.  Forty-five  Civilian  Con- 
servation Ccnrps  camps  are  scheduled  for  operation  in  Michigan. 
Approximately  0.000  Michigan  boys  win  be  engaged  In  these  camps. 
The  number  of  trees  that  have  l>cen  planted  and  replaced  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  Michigan  U  3«6.000.000  In 
acreage  thU  is  over  400.000  acres. 

lax   MICKIOAN   FABSS   BTUATION 

I  DOW  propose  to  give  you  wbat  I  have  made  it  my  buiilneas  to 
know,  the  real  facts  on  the  situation  of  the  farmer  In  general  and 
the  Michigan  farmer  In  particular,  as  far  as  Government  affects  that 

situation. 

The  facts  about  the  farm  situation  can  only  be  understood  In  the 
perspective  of  recent  history.  As  a  nation  we  grossly  overexpanded 
our  farm  production  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  World  War 
period.  We  plowed  up  prairies  that  never  should  have  felt  the  plow. 
Inspired  by  the  war  price  boom  farmers  sank  all  their  capital  and 
years  of  hard  work  In  odd  comers  of  stony,  unproductive  land  that 
never  could  Jjrovlde  a  decent  living.  Farmers  on  good  land  sowed 
their  pastures  to  wheat  and  turned  their  wood  lots  Into  pastures 
and  mined  their  f\elds  for  every  ounce  of  production. 

rAawEas  haid  hit 

The  war  boom  collapsed.  At  the  same  time  three  other  important 
trends  which  had  been  working  qtiietly  for  many  years  came  to  a 
head  to  plague  our  farmers  They  were,  first,  the  disappearance  of 
the  American  frontier  which  always  before  had  provided  new  land 
for  new  farms  when  things  got  too  tough  on  the  old  ones;  second, 
technological  improvements  which  made  it  possible  for  fewer  people 
to  raise  more  and  left  many  farm  folks  without  useful  work  to  do; 
third,  the  disappearance  of  Job  opporttmlties  In  the  city  which  had 
previously  absorbed  the  surplus  poptilatlon  of  our  farms 

So  our  farms  were  left  stranded  with  more  produce  than  they 
could  possibly  sell  and  more  debts  than  they  coxild  possibly  carry, 
and  more  people  than  could  be  profitably  employed.  The  celebrated 
prosperity  of  the  twenties  was  always  pretty  much  a  fairy  tale  as 
far  as  the  farmer  was  concerned.  Even  when  farm  prices  advanced 
they  didn't  go  up  nearly  as  fast  as  the  prices  of  the  things  the 
farmer  had  to  buy.     So  he  was  worse  off  than  ever. 

Thus  the  depression  that  hit  the  stock  markets  and  industries 
after  1929  was  no  news  to  the  fanner.  It  was  Jtist  another  and 
stronger  dose  of  the  same  bad  medicine  he  had  been  taking  ever 
since  the  war. 

TSAB    1S32   THS  BOTTOM 

Things  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  most  everyone  else,  reached 
bottom  m  1932.  But  the  farmer  was  hardest  hit  of  all.  Farm 
prices  which,  you  will  remember,  had  not  risen  as  fast  as  industrial 
prices.  feU  faster  The  result  was  that  with  their  1932  income 
farmers  were  able  to  buy  only  about  58  percent  as  many  goods  and 
services  as  they  could  In  1929. 

The  total  cash  Income  of  all  the  197.000  farm  families  in  Michl- 
gen  was  only  ^127.000.000  In  1932.  compared  with  •265.000.000  In 
1929.  The  average  Michigan  price  of  milk  was  gl.lO  per  hundred- 
weight. Beef  catUe  sold  for  $SSi6  per  hundredweight  Hogs 
brought  •S.es  Potatoes  were  26  cents  a  bushel  for  the  1932  crop, 
and  wheat  45  cenU.  Wool  was  9.1  cents  a  pound  Hay  was  at 
•6.49  a  ton.  Chickens  brotight  llii  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  14.6 
cente  a  dozen. 

In  1932  1  out  of  every  30  farms  in  Michigan  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  because  the  farmer  couldnt  meet  the  payments  on  his 
mortgage. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  even  In  looking  back,  those 
dark  days  of  the  early  thirties.  But  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so.  They 
are  facts  that  help  explain  the  present  picture. 

We  were  faced  by  a  new  problem.  And  the  fact  Is  that  we  stalled 
and  ftunbled  the  ball  and  even  tried  to  fool  ourselves  Into  believ- 
ing that  the  problem  wasn't  really  there  at  all. 

Long  before  1933  we  were  wrestling  with  our  new  farm  problem. 
We  tried  to  peg  prices  that  wouldn't  stay  pegged.  The  Federal 
Farm  Board  bought  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  cotton  and 
other  farm  products.     Still  the  farmer  stayed  deep  In  the  hole. 

I  will  not  detail  to  you  the  many  ways  we  have  tried  to  aid  the 
farmer  In  solving  his  problems.  I  call  attention  to  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  expansion  of  credit  facilities,  the  farm-security  program. 
the  food-stamp  plan.     I  now  take  up  wbat  this  program  has  done. 

What  has  the  program  done  for  farm  Income? 

The  answer  to  this  question  U  so  very  important  that  at  the  risk 
of  boring  you  with  too  many  figures  I  am  going  to  give  It  product 
by  product  for  every  important  commodity  raised  on  Michigan 
farma. 


The  first  figure  and  the  one  we  should  all  remember  after  we 
forget  the  rest  Is  that  Michigan  fanners  had  188.000.000  more 
casin  income  in  1038  than  they  had  In  1033  and  $101,000,000  more 
In  1980.  This  Increase  from  $127,000,000  to  ^214^1.000  In  1038 
amounts  to  00  percent  and  the  Increase  to  $328,000,000  In  1030  is 
70  percent.  Of  the  1038  amount.  87.774,000  came  in  the  form  at 
Government  payments 

Every  type  of  (arm  producer  shared  In  this  gain. 

Michigan  corn  and  hog  purchasers,  for  example,  had  a  cash  In- 
come of  817.085.000  In  1038  as  compared  with  •6JX)2.000  In  1032. 
an  increase  of  148  percent.  Tne  price  of  hogs  went  from  $3.66  per 
hundredweight  to  an  average  of  ^7.90. 

Potatoes,  one  of  our  promising  newer  crops,  brought  a  total  of 
•9.189  000  to  Michigan  farmers  In  1938.  103  percent  more  than  the 
1932  figure  of  •4.630.000  The  price  roae  from  26  to  48  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  same  period. 

Dollar  wheat  became  a  reality  In  December  1039.  after  a  1932 
price  of  46  cents  a  bushel  This  meant  an  increase  cf  49  percent 
In  the  Income  of  Michigan  wheat  farmers — ^from  834^8.000  to 
•5.860.000  In  1938.  and  an  Increase  of  81  percent  In  1939 
(•7.129.000). 

There  was  a  121 -percent  gain  In  the  amount  received  by  Mich- 
igan farmers  raising  beef  cattle  and  calves — their  Income  going 
from  •10.497.000  to  •23.190.000  as  beef  cattle  went  from  •3i>S  to 
•6.40  per  hundredweight;  and  veal  calves  from  ^5.70  to  ^9.60. 

Apple  growers  in  Michigan  earned  •4.283.000  In  1038.  as  compared 
with  82.891.000  for  the  1932  crop,  the  respective  prices  being  86 
and  66  cents  a  bushel.  The  price  of  butter,  the  tMsls  of  all  dairy 
product  prices,  rose  from  21  cents  to  29  cents  in  the  same  period, 
as  part  of  an  increase  of  69  percent  In  the  Income  of  milk 
producers.  The  figures  were  •62.864,000  for  Michigan  farmers  In 
1938  as  compared  with  839,488,000  6  years  before 

Poultry  raisers  In  Michigan  realized  32  percent  more  in  1938  than 
In  1932.  The  total  receipts  from  chickens  and  eggs  rose  from 
•  18.717.000  to  824.753.000  as  chicken  prices  went  from  11  2  to  16  4 
cents  a  pound  and  eggs  from   14  6  to  20.8  cents   a  dozen 

Growers  of  edible  dry  beans  In  our  State  received  •8.709.000  for 
their  produce  as  compared  with  86,027.000  as  the  price  went  from 
•1  50  to  91.85  per  hundredweight. 

Sugar  Is  an  especially  significant  factor  In  Michigan's  agricul- 
tural economy.  Since  the  passage  of  sugar  qvota  legislation  in 
1934.  sugar  beet  acreage,  production,  and  grower  Income  have  In- 
creased 

Comparing  the  6  years  1928-33,  with  the  5  years  1984-39,  sxigar 
acreage  and  production  Increased  20  percent  In  Michigan  and 
grower  Income  44  percent.  Including  Government  payments,  which 
amounted  to  •3,145.665  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1939.  And 
It  is  the  farmers  themselves  who  have  benefited  from  these  pay- 
ments. 

KtXTT-PERCENT  nfCEEASZ 

Altogether  the  crop  adjustment  and  other  phases  of  the  agri- 
cultural program  have  contributed  to  IncreasU^  the  amount  of 
things  the  Michigan  farmer  can  buy  with  the  product  of  his 
labor — some  60  percent  over  the  1932  Income.  This  Is  because,  for 
the  first  time  in  mtmy  years,  farm  prices  have  gone  up  faster 
than  the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  mention  the  new 
developments  In  other  parts  of  the  farm  program — rural  electrifi- 
cation, regulation  of  commodity  exchanges,  and  marketing  prac- 
tices, forest  Improvement,  and  many  others.  But  all  of  them  mean 
much  to  the  Michigan  farmer. 

THX    KIGHT    DiaaCTION 

since  this  is  a  factual  speech  and  not  a  political  one.  I  have 
tried  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  farmer's  problems  ai-e  not  by 
any  means  all  solved.  We  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  a  long 
way  to  go.  But  we  have  come  a  good  distance  and  are  headed  In 
the  right  direction. 

Altogether  it  strikes  me  that  our  present  farm  program  Is  a  lot 
'  like  one  of  the  automobiles  that  was  built  In  Michigan  several  years 
,  back.  It  Is  a  new  thing,  meeting  a  new  problem  In  a  new  way.  It 
i  Is  not  streamlined  and  It  won't  go  00  miles  an  hotir.  It  is  a  little 
1  noisy  at  times  and  bucks  some  on  the  steep  hills.  But  with  all  its 
fault  it  Is  still  a  great  deal  better  than  walking. 

It  took  time,  hard  work,  and  good  engineering  to  ttim  the  model  J 
into  the  latest  V-8.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  farm  program. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  factual  and  utterly  truthful 
record  of  the  party's  accomplishments  of  the  past  7  years.  We 
now  face  a  new  situation.  More  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
International  conditions  menace  our  peace  and  security.  A  steady, 
experienced  man  Is  needed  at  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State.  It 
would  take  vital  months  for  a  new  President  to  even  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  complicated  foreign  policies  of  the  Important 
nations  of  the  world.  This  condition,  the  need  for  experience  at 
the  head  of  the  Nation  overcomes  the  third-term  objection.  I 
l>ecame  a  third -term  advocate  when  the  German  legions  crossed  the 
Dutch  border,  millions  of  Americans  took  the  same  view.  Waahlng- 
ton's  farslghted  argument,  as  he  put  it.  "on  the  ineligibility  of  the 
same  person  for  President  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain 
course  of  years — I  can  see  no  Impropriety  In  precluding  ourselvea 
from  the  services  of  any  man  who  on  some  great  emergency  ahall 
be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving  the  public,"  fits  the 
present  emergency  perfectly.  When  m  our  history  was  our  way  of 
life  assailed  as  it  Is  today?  When  in  our  history  was  then;  as  great 
a  need  to  make  ourselves  so  strong  that  none  would  dare  attack 
Qs?    Wbmx  in  history  was  there  a  great  need  ias  one  great  and 
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powerful  democracy  to  show  the  world  that  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  self-government  can  succeed?  We  accept  the  leadership 
of  President  Rooaevelt  whoae  vtelon  has  been  clear  and  whose  action 
m  international  affairs  has  well-nigh  universal  approval  among  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  We  again  call  en  him  to  make  us  Invinci- 
ble U  war  comes  to  our  shores,  but  to  keep  us  In  the  ways  of  oeace 
unless  we  are  attacked  j         y^  ^, 


Expansion  of  R.  F.  C.  Loans 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Sevtember  30  i  legislative  day  of  Wedrtesday.  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  E    MURRAY.  OP  MONTANA 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  which  I  prepared  to  be  delivered  at  the  annual 
metal-mining  convention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
held  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo..  September  16-19.  1940.  The 
address  was  read  at  the  convention  by  Dr.  Francis  A.  Thomp- 
son, of  Butte,  Mont.,  in  my  absence,  and  relates  to  the  expan- 
sion of  R.  P.  C.  loans  in  connection  with  the  national-defense 
program. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccohd,  as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  Invited  to  address  the 
American  Mining  Congress  Your  organization  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  our  important  American  Institutions— an  In- 
stitution contributing  effectively  to  the  progress  and  stablllzaUon 
oi  the  great  metal-mlnlng  Industry. 

ti,r^f/t*w  ^^,V^  """f**  ***°"^  °"'  resources  and  our  needs  since 
i?  J!f^»iy^  "*.  ^"i  ^^^^  "*  *"*  '*<=«*  *"^  desperate  shortages 
of  eaentlal  minerals  required  for  our  vast  armaments,  as  well  as 

l^t  ^^*"?*  "2^  ^"^  ^"'"  '°^  **^«  quantities  of  steel  and  cop- 
per products  Because  of  that  experience,  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
and  money  can  be  avoided  In  our  present  national-preparedness 
program  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Advisory  Commission^ 

S!  i^?M^.^^  '°''  ^*'*:  ""*  r'*"™*  y*^"  ^""^  t»^^  "fining  industr? 
will  parUclpate  conspicuously  m  Its  consummaUon 

It  la  fortunate  that  we  have  already  adequate  potential  produc- 
tive capacity  for  all  the  basic  metals  we  require,  as  well  alfSIXir 
S^J/i^f  ^^^"»-  ""^of.tunately.  there  are  some  critical  and  essential 
meta.s  needed  to  provide  the  finished  product,  and  our  supplies^ 
these  metals  appear  to  be  far  from  adequate  The  Armv  and  Naw 
Munition.  Board's  list  of  strategic,  critical,  and  eSLnt^lVa"  nTatl^ 

^Li  !nH  "^'*^*r*  ^^^  *°^  °'°"'  ^^*°  ^»^^  °'  t^«  "-t  comprises 
tT^  fiL^ii?^"*^'  ^"^  }*"'  *'**  °'  essential  metals  are  Included 
Ji^H  ^  w  °»*t^f«-<»PPe'-  »*«d.  and  zinc  In  the  strategic  list  we 
?^^.^':*''-^*'  V"-  '^°^  °^^"^  Concerning  nickel.  I  prSume 
Canada  s  production  wlU  be  available  to  us  for  some  time      If   how- 

possible  developments  In  that  section  of  the  world,  we  would   be 

appears  to  be  our  only  other  pracUcal  source  of  supply 

^.rt  t-  i,"°"  ^  ^^Z  °'^^'  '*"*'^  '"«*'^«-  o'  Which.  M  I  have  already 
said,  we  have  an  adequate  domestic  supply,  we  have  in  this  coun! 

iSlch  ar?o7vrtSf!L"i^?r*  ^"^"*  °'  °^^^'  '""»^  anJ^'mlSs 
oSicetime  ^nrt  Sri  ^^.^k*  '°  °"'  national  defense  as  well  as  to 
peacetime  Industry  We  have  perhaps  delayed  much  too  \nr,<r 
already  m  properly  exploring  and  appraising  the  extent  a!iT  va°uf 
of  our  known  deposlU  of  chrome,  manganese,  and  other  war  m  n! 
erals.  but  now.  with  a  realisation  that  we  are  living  In  a  war-mad 

^  minfni^^r'H^"^  '°"°'^  ''  '^^^'^  *  "»«'»  In  nftlonal  defe^e 
our    mining    industry,    with    the    aid    and    encouragement    of    the 

^TL^^T'^r'"'''  '"  P"^P»fl°?  to  undertake  the  ?S  of  making 
i?i  th^  min^^  as  »elf-«ifflclent  as  possible  In  the  proSucTlon  of 
all  theae  minerals     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  task  has  actually  becun 

Uw  TMloiM  mrtUi  mmlmi  tor  w>r  puriow.     -^TmlS'^^  1 
u.  tna  part  the  Federal  OoTermnent  may  be  able  to  contribute  S    ■ 


aiding  and  encouraging  the  development  of  our  domestic  deposits 
of  strategic  and  critical  minerals 

Mining,  to  be  sure.  Is  the  most  venturesome  of  all  Industries  The 
development  of  a  mine  ordinarily  requires  an  enormous  outlay  of 
capital  before  effective  production  can  begin  Generally  speaking, 
not  one  prospect  in  a  hundred  turns  out  successfully.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  find  the  necessary  finances  to  develop  these  deposits  of 
critical  and  strategic  minerals  which  are  known  to  exist  In  this 
country  Under  ordinary  conditions  we  are  unable  to  compete 
with  similar  minerals  imported  from  foreign  countries  In  order 
to  meet  the  situation  and  overcome  the  danger  of  having  to  go 
without  adequate  supplies  of  such  minerals  In  time  of  war  the 
Government,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
provided  a  program  designed  to  stimulate  the  domestic  production 
of  minerals  of   this  character 

The  amended  program  of  R  P.  C  loans  for  mining  appears  to  me 
to  be  only  a  part  of  the  broad  mining  expansion  we  all  desire  to 
have  take  place  The  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  domestic  development  of  these  metals  and  minerals  so  es^sential 
to  our  national  defense,  has  proceeded  along  three  lines: 

1.  It  provides  for  loans  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  mine  operators  for  the  purpose  of  producing  acquiring 
and  carrying  strategic  and  critical  metals;  it  authorizes  the  building 
of  stock  piles  of  these  strategic  and  critical  metals;  and  provides 
loans  for  plant  construction,  expansion,  and  equipment  to  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  national  defense  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Government  to  organize  corporations,  if  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  such  minerals,  if  they  cannot  otherwise 
be  acquired 

2.  It  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survrv 
to  investigate  domestic  deposits  of  such  strategic  minerals  and 
S^Sneflcfat^io^rT  °"  ™^^""^8lcal  testing  to  devise  proper  methods 

I  ^  It  authorizes  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make 
I  small  development  loans  to  mine  operators  having  properties  con- 
,  talnlng  gold,  silver,  and  tin  Under  the  measure  (S  4008)  which  I 
introduced,  and  which  has  .alreadv  pas.sed  both  the'  Senate  and 
!  House,  the  R  F  C.  will  now  be-expand^to  allow  small  loan,  for  the 
I    purpose  of  stimulating  the  development   and  production   of   these 

You  win  observe,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  the  Government 
has  several  methods  of  stimulating  production  of  these  dom^st"c 
deposiU  The  amendments  to  the  R  F.  C.  Act.  which  createS^thiS 
program  that  I  have  described,  were  actively  supported  by  ^  ou^ 
JTthT's.n.T.'^'wHn'*  rr^  '^"^"y  P**^  Without  a  dissenting  vo"e 
L«^  tf^  ,  ^.^"^  ^  introduced  the  amendments.  I  do  not  claim 
any  special  credit  because  I  would  not  have  succeeded  without  such 

^er^.'^o?^"'  '"^  rJ''^  '"PP°^^  ^'^  ^^'-  »^1  ^^«  western  Senators 
7^^^^i^^^i?  *''^  '""  ^'^  presenting  this  bill  and  cooperated  in 
every  step  of  its  progress 

As  a  result  of  all  this  important  legislation,  there  is  a  quick  re- 
action going  on  in  the  mining  industry  Already  large  stocks  of 
SSrfl^*1fnr*i»,°^^"  minerals  and  materials  have  beercontracted 
;»!»-  °^^"  contracts  are  in  process  of  closing      One  of  the 

I    l^^.^?^^"^  companies   is  projecting  a  plant   to  treat  Bolivian   tin 

matel?'a?fl''^'£^?"^';H''*'  ""'^^  *=^?  k'^  ^"""^"^  «  '«^"  °'  ^PP'^'^" 

I    m   thJ  Tpn^e^  ,f  n^^*  purpose  of  building  an  aluminum  .smelter 

mir.i^t  Tennessee   Valley:    and   other   similar   activities   relating   to 

mining  are  developing  all  along  the  line  »:»»«.'"«    ^ 

■IJe  erection  of  smelting  plants  for  strategic  metals,  financed  by 

rtnrfnn-  tH?^  ""■  ^""^  *"**  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
during   this  emergency,    would   appear  to   be   a   step   m    the   neht 

fik'T'iir  of"B!;?v"ii'?«  '"  '^%'""'  °'  "°  '°'  examine,  allow  u?to 
laice  an  of  Bolivia  s  concentrates  and  furnish  them  with  dollar 
credits  to  purchase  American  goods 

mJ^/r/rot"*  °'  manganese  and  chromium,  if  the  capital  invest- 
Sl^l.t^  ^*»k"  ""J'  °^  ^^  '^^  ^^"«'  Government,  our  domeTtlc 
deposits  of  these  strategic  ores  can  be  fully  utilized      True    thTTost 

cmi?m':^Hr'H''  *"'."^'"""y  ^  higher  than  we  have  b^n  a^ 
custcmcd  to  during  the  many  years  we  have  imported  our^quire- 
ments  from  overseas;   but  in  case  of  war  we  cannot  detSnd  on  f^ 

ne^se  w^' sunk  on ''t?.' J  Jjl  ''''  '^''  ^^^  ^"  ^""^  "'^^-^  ^  "Ka- 
nese  was  sunk  on  the  high  seas  en  route  to  the  United  Stat*-s      Tf 

these  minerals  are  developed  now.  they  may  very  likely  wUhftnnd 

foreign  competition  when  normal  conditions  return       ^  wlth5tand 

ser?o"iL'X?  font's  Srh^av^e^^^J^or't^bl."""  '^'^'''^  '"•^^ 

much  to  make  this  countr?  seff-sufflcrent^n^.lr!??'*  '"""'^  **° 
nese  requirements  sufflcient  in  regard  to  cur  manga- 
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cms.  "nie  time  may  come  when  we  win  have  to  depend  on  otir 
own  mineral  resources,  and  now  la  the  time  to  do  the  Investigating 
and  perfecting  of  metallurgical  methoda.  No  one  denies  that  we 
have  extensive  deposits  of  chrome  and  manganese  in  the  United 
States.  In  competition  with  natural  hlgh-^rade  foreign  ore  ob- 
tainable at  a  cheap  price,  we  have  heretofore  conserved  our  own 
undeveloped  resources.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  providing  for 
self-sufficiency  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Is  possible. 

While  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  desirable 
goal  of  producing  from  our  own  deposits  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
strategic  metals,  the  approprlatlooB  azul  authorizations  that  I 
have  already  referred  to  are  being  used  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  Metals  Reserve  Co.  was  set  up  by  the  R.  F.  C.  to  administer 
the  loans  and  pixrchaaes  that  are  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  to  national 
defense.  This  work  Is  being  handled  through  the  mining  section 
of  the  R.  P.  C.  under  the  superrlslon  of  former  Senator  Charles 
B  Henderson  and  Mr.  John  B.  Norton,  in  the  same  efficient  manner 
as  have  nearly  1.600  applications  for  loans  to  help  the  owners  of 
gold  and  silver  properties  during  the  past  8  years  From  my 
personal  knowledge  and  the  numerous  occasions  that  I  have  con- 
tacted the  mining  section  of  the  R.  F.  C,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Its  work  has  t>een  conducted  effldentJy,  and  on  a  sound  engineer- 
ing and  business  basis.  The  more  than  $6,000,000  of  loans  made 
have  provided  much  employment,  produced  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  built  numerous  dredges,  and  developed  many 
small  mines  These  loans  obviously  oould  not  have  been  obtained 
elsewhere  on  a  regular  loan  basis. 

I  am  advised  by  Senator  Henderwm  that  up  to  August  26  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co  had  accepted  32  contracts  for  purchase  of  pig  tin. 
amounting  to  4.636  tons,  and  19  contracts  for  866.000  tons  of  man- 
ganese ore  In  the  short  space  of  time  since  this  authorization 
was  made.  I  believe  this  a  creditable  showing  These  deals  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  closed  In  a  few  minutes  by  signing  on  the  dotted 
line.  The  engineers  and  attoroeys  must  exercise  care  in  preparing 
these  contracts  and  they  should  be  Investigated  thoroughly  before 
closing. 

The  work  the  Btireau  of  Mines  is  doing  under  the  appropriation 
made  In  1030  to  Investigate  the  domestic  depoalU  of  minerals  and 
metals  necessary  for  defense  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
deposits  In  a  way  tliat  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  This  con- 
stitutes very  valuable  Government  aid  to  the  mining  industry.  The 
Bureau  U  sending  trained  crews,  with  the  proper  equipment,  to 
sample  the  most  important  and  larger  domestic  deposits  of  the 
strategic  metals  which  have  been  located.  The  method  of  sampling, 
as  represented  In  a  plcttire  that  I  have  seen,  taken  at  one  of  the 
projects.  Indicates  how  thorotighly  the  work  was  done.  The  treiich 
appears  to  be  8  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  wall  to  waU.  In  this 
exposure  the  samples  were  taken,  and  In  the  case  of  the  Montana 
chromium  deposit  the  aggregate  of  all  surface  samples  amounted  to 
31  tons  Whatever  tunnel  developokent  existed  was  also  sampled 
by  channeling  at  10-foot  Intervals. 

Altogether.  I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  that  12  projects  have  been 
completed  or  are  now  being  worked  on.  The  metals  covered  are 
antimony  chrome,  manganese,  nickel,  tin,  and  tungsten.  The 
SUtes  in  which  these  deposits  occur  are  Montana,  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon.  Washington.  New  Mndco,  Idaho.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming. 

I  have  already  shown  tliat  the  measure  I  introduced  S.  4008. 
providing  for  smaU  loans  for  tte  development  of  our  domestic  de- 
posits of  strategic  and  critical  mmerals,  has  been  enacted  and  is 
now  a  law.  All  of  the  western  Senators  and  Congressmen  gave 
vigorous  support  to  this  legislation,  recognising  It  as  being  of  vlUl 
importance  In  the  expansion  of  tbe  mining  Industry  of  the  West. 
We  were  all  joint  sponsors  of  the  legislatlac.  Congressman 
MnmoocK  of  Arlaona  Introduced  an  Identical  bUl  In  the  House, 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  tbe  House  committee.  He  there- 
upon had  8.  4006  stUisUtuted  for  bis  bill,  thus  greatly  expediting 
the  passage  of  this  important  measure,  which  will  soon  be  in 
operation. 

When  this  proposed  legislation  was  pending  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate,  a  hearing  was  caUed  for  the 
purpose  of  having  tae  objectives  at  the  bUl  explained.  Among 
those  attending  the  hearing,  aside  Crom  the  sponsors  of  the  measure, 
were  Mr  Jesse  Jones,  representing  the  R.  P.  C;  Mr.  A.  W.  Dickinson. 
represenUng  the  American  Mining  Congress;  and  Mr  W  C  Broad- 
gate,  representing  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Association,  an 
organization  which  has  given  splendid  support  to  the  naembers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  in  their  efforts  to  have  this  legislation 
enacted.  The  entire  West  Is  Indebted  to  ttoese  gentlemen  for  the 
services  they  rendered  at  the  hearing  and  in  the  general  preparation 
of  this  legislaUon.  Their  aid  and  advice  oontributed  tremendously 
to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

The  approval  of  this  legislation  by  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  was.  of  course, 
invaluable  He  stated  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Oorpora- 
tion  had  no  objection  to  the  proposed  bill  extending  development 
loans  so  as  to  cover  strategic  and  critical  minerals  as  well  as  gold. 
Silver,  and  tin.  already  provided  in  the  original  legislation.  He 
added  that  mining  loans  are  as  good  as  any  other  loans  when  prop- 
erly investigated  and  supervised.  Figures  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Jones  showing  that  out  of  more  than  $5,000,000  disbursed  through 
tbe  R.  P.  C.  for  mining  loans,  neaiiy  one-half  had  already  been 
repaid — ^the  balance  being  outstanding. 

It  would  seem  an  unfortunate  ImA  at  foresight  If  the  present 
B.  P.  C.  mining-loan  authority  had  been  icstrieted  to  loans  on  gold, 
•liver,  and  tin  properties  at  a  time  wben  soc^  a  large  and  important 
group  of  metallic  and  nonmetalUe  minerals  is  required  by  tbe  Oov- 
enunent  as  a  matter  of  dire  neoaartty  In  uidsi  to  aismrii  the  very 


survival  of  our  great  Nation.  It  will  be  noticed  ttiat.  for  some  reason 
Impossible  to  comprehend,  tin  was  the  only  strategic  mineral,  of  all 
the  long  list  of  such  minerals,  which  was  Included  In  the  R.  P.  C. 
Act  permitting  these  development  loans.  If  we  had  failed  to  amend 
the  act  in  the  manner  provided  by  Senate  bill  4008,  the  development 
of  our  domestic  war  minerals  In  this  emergency  would  be  negligible. 

To  me  It  seems  that  Congress  tias  answered  the  call  for  prepared- 
ness in  a  very  effective  manner,  and  that  through  this  broad  pro- 
gram of  legislation  designed  to  stimulate  the  Investigation,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  domestic  deposits  of  essential  and 
critical  minerals  we  are  rapidly  accomplishing  the  desired  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  wiU  be  anxious  to  con- 
tinue my  cooperation  with  the  American  mining  Indiistry  to  over- 
come any  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  domestic -mineral  resotirces.  In  following  this  course 
we  are  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  finding  em- 
ployment for  American  workers,  creating  prosperous  conditions  In 
the  mining  States  of  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  contributing 
magnificently  to  the  success  of  the  national-defense  program. 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  30  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  SIDNEY  BLATT 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix 'of  the  Record  an  article 
on  rural  electrification,  as  it  appears  published  in  The  Na- 
tional Record  of  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  The  National  Record  of  Philadelphia! 

Nxw  Deal  BaiMcs  Twkntizth  Cemtust  to  Pasms — Platoonb  amd 
PtJMPS  GoNx  WrrH  Windidix 

The  New  Deal  has  lltersdly  electrified  rural  America. 

It  has  transformed  our  farmland  into  a  new  civilisation.  Millions 
more  now  have  the  conveniences  and  comforts  that  long  have  been 
known  In  the  cities. 

President  Roosevelt  turned  the  switch  that  did  this.  It  might 
have  been  done  by  Hwdlng.  CooUdge.  or  Hoover.  But  It  reqiUred 
initiative.  Can  you  picture,  of  all  these  pec^le.  Wendell  Willkle 
taking  the  Initiative  to  bring  public  electric  power  Into  tbe  homes 
of  millions?  Millions  who  were  bad  prospects  of  proflt-raking-in 
utility  companies?  The  WendeU  WiUkie  who  blurted.  "The  T.  V.  A. 
is  the  most  useless  and  unnecessary  of  all  the  alphabetical  joyrldes?" 

Let  us  take  a  spin  to  the  country  in  the  day  t»efore  Roosevelt.  To — 
well,  to  that  one  over  there — ^Uie  farm  of  the  Arthur  Schreibers,  8 
miles  from  Columbus.  Nebr.  They're  awfully  nice  people  and  they're 
really  glad  to  see  us.  But.  excuse  them,  if  they  can't  pay  much 
attention  to  us:  they've  their  hands  full  with  getting  the  chores 
done  by  day's  end. 

Mrs.  Schrelber  is  busy  with  tbe  clumsy  flatirons  ranged  on  the 
wood  stove.  She  perspires  and  steams  around  the  stove,  kept  roar- 
ing to  hold  the  flatirons  hot.  She's  a  llttie  tired  already  from  using 
the  hand  sweep  to  clean  house  and  from  finishing  the  wash.  A  big 
famUy  can  get  an  awful  lot  of  things  dirty  in  a  few  days  and  rub- 
bing that  washboard  all  afternoon  long  isn't  any  cinch.  Those  city 
foUu  have  everything.  If  they  haven't  an  electric  washer,  they  can 
send  to  a  nearby  laundry.  But  if  you're  mUes  from  a  laundry  and 
haven't  the  electricity  to  run  a  washer,  it's  something  again. 

HIKING   TO   PtTMP 

Pretty  soon  it's  time  to  make  supper.  Toast  or  waffles  woxild  dress 
the  meal  up,  but  for  the  rocky  and  burnt  products  that  ustially 
come  from  the  stove  It  isn't  worth  the  fuss.  Mrs.  Schrelber  at  this 
moment  Is  picking  up  her  bucket  to  bring  In  some  water  from  the 
well. 

This  hike  to  the  pump  is  a  frequent  chore  In  Mrs.  Schreiber's  day. 
If  you  say  you  sympathize.  Mrs.  Schrelber  wlU  say  this  isnt  aU. 
The  aljsence  of  running  water  has  for  years  made  it  necessary  to 
have  a  privy  behind  the  bam. 

The  water  situation  is  again  brought  to  mind  wben  father 
Schrelber  returns  from  the  field  tired  and  grimy.  He  wotild  like 
to  take  a  bath.  "The  guests  are  requested  to  leave  the  house  and 
take  a  wander  about  tbe  farm.  He  then  proceeds  to  undress,  and 
brings  the  trusty  washtub  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  range  can 
keep  It  warm  wblle  be  soaks. 

By  the  time  you  return  he's  ready  to  brag  about  the  stiff  day's 
work  he's  put  In.  And  stiff  It  was.  MUklng  the  cows  by  band. 
Keeping  tbe  ebli^m  brooder  oonstantly  flDed  wltb  kerosene. 
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An  hour  Uter  the  meal  U  done,  and  we  all  sit  down  to  enjoy  the 
evening  There  lan"t  much  to  do.  We  read.  Young  little  Schrel- 
bers  eyes  seem  to  manage  somehow  to  eke  grudging  progress  with 
his  lessons,  but  the  keroMne  lamp,  after  a  bit.  is  more  than  we 
can  take. 

It's  been  an  instructive  day.  and  we  leave.  Past  the  hulking 
wlndmUl  which  make*  us  think  more  ot  the  eighteenth  century, 
into  a  vUlage  lighted  with  dim  keroaene  lampa,  away  from  a 
generally  dismal  scene. 

A  irrw  HcoaBHOLO 

It's  1937  now  President  Roosevelt  has  been  in  4  years,  the  rural 
electrlflcauon  program  Is  2  years  old.  Were  passing  the  farm  of 
our  old  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schrelber.  again  and  we  decide  to 
drop  It.  I 

Mrs  Schrelber  is  sitting  on  the  front  porch  listening  to  the  radio.  | 
She  »  all  dressed  for  supper.  We  wonder  if  something  U  wrong.  If 
It's  a  Strike  agalMt  housework.  Why.  its  all  done,  she  explains. 
This  new  rural  electrtflcaUon.  It's  wonderful.  She  asks  us  if  wed  ' 
like  a  glass  of  Ice-cold  water  and  when  we  do.  she  romps  Into  the 
kitchen,  turns  the  faucet,  opens  the  electric  refrigerator  and  removes 
some  ice  cubes,  and  we  Join  in  a  chat.  The  radio  la  the  new  trick 
she  likes  best  of  all. 

And  there  are  a  few  hours  of  recreation  every  day  now  Hectrlclty 
has  cut  the  sUnt  of  housework  In  half.  There  s  an  electric  ironer 
now  An  electric  washing  machine  A  vacuum  cleaner  Of  course, 
all  the  running  water  she  wants,  without  pumping  a  handle,  from 
the  sink  A  bathtub,  with  constant  hot  water,  upstairs.  And  toast 
from  the  electric  toaster.  If  well  sUy  for  supper 

Some  distance  away  there's  a  whirring  noise,  and  young  Schrelber 
comes  pulling  up  to  the  porch  in  the  family's  new  car  Bought  It 
with  the  increased  Income  from  electrical  farming.  Irrigation  of 
dry  land  has  upped  values. 

SAVES  A  MONTH 

One  Juicy  item  Is  the  higher  amount  of  grade  A  milk  that  now 
Is  available  from  electric  refrigeration — some  10  cents  a  hundred- 
weight that  now  could  be  delivered  at  50  degrees  or  lower  The 
saving  within  the  home  itself  from  electric  refrigeration.  In  food 
spoilage  and  lower  daily  bill,  adds  up  In  the  run  of  a  year  to  some- 
thmg  Economy  from  lighting  comes  from  barns  and  adjacent 
buUdlngs.  where  the  hand^i  location  of  switches  and  lights  can  re- 
duce the  average  man's  working  Ume  a  month  a  year  Another 
^  Item  Is  the  egg  Income.  During  months  of  normal  scarcity  and  high 
prices,  hens  In  electric-lighted  houses  lay  from  one  to  two  dozen 
more  eggs  apiece. 

Father  Schrelber  is  striding  \xp  to  the  porch  now  He  seems 
chipper  Hardly  looks  as  If  he  has  been  working  all  day  He  has. 
and  hasn't  any  more  help,  but  electrification  has  made  it  all  easier 
There's  an  electric  milker  Electricity  rxms  the  chicken  brooder 
Klectrlc  machines,  easily  movable  and  adjustable,  have  replaced  the 
tractors  for  silo  fillers. 

Crone  Is  the  windmill.  In  Us  place  Is  an  electric  system. 
Evening  comes,  and  we  all  pull  up.  coay.  to  the  lamp  nearest, 
and  start  reading.  There  sre  four  lamps  In  the  room— might  as 
well  have  them.  Mrs.  Schrelber  says,  you  can  get  a  combination  floor 
and  Uble  lamp  for  IB  95.  We  listen  to  our  favorite  radio  programs, 
then  take  a  spin  Into  town. 

Its  a  brightness  to  behold  now.  with  electric  lights  guiding  the 
way  down  all  streets  of  town  Hepped  over  their  new  mode  of 
living,  the  townsfolk  have  arranged  a  night  festival  In  the  school- 
house!  once  a  deserted  spot  after  sundown. 

MANT  BZNcrrr 
This  hasn't  been  the  Isolated  experience  of  the  Arthur  Schrelbers. 
It  IS  the  experience  of  precisely  1.800.000  American  farm  families. 
Until  1896.  9  farmer*  In   10  lived  the  way  of  the  Schrelbers — flat- 
irons,  acrubboard.  washtub.  and  all.    Now  1  farmer  In  4  has  elec- 
trical facilities. 

Porty-flve  States  have  been  covered  by  Rural  Eectriflcation  Ad- 
ministration in  its  744  systems.  An  Instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  R.  E.  A.  Is  greeted  Is  this  description  In  the  Pine  Blull 
<Wyo  )  Post  of  May  !«.  1940: 

"A  highlight  of  the  program  was  a  mock  funeral  service  at  which 
Walter  Q.  Phalen  officiated  at  the  burial  of  a  washboard  and  an  old- 
fashioned  keroaene  lamp  •  •  •  Certainly  no  occasion  txas  ever 
been  more  Important  for  eastern  Laramie  County" 

When  they  get  the  chance,  they  really  buy  In  the  appliances.     A 
survey  finds  that  In  newly  electrified  homes: 
1.  Nine  out  of  ten  have  electric  irons 
a.  Seven  out  cf  ten  have  washing  machines. 

3.  Three  out  of  ten  have  electric  refrigerators. 

4.  Nine  out  of  ten  have  radios. 

5    Five  out  of  ten  have  vacuum  cleaners. 

How  impossible  all  of  this  transition  would  have  been  If  the 
Winkles  had  had  a  free  hand  Isn't  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is 
illustrated  in  recent  cases.  They  give  meaning  to  the  statement  in 
tne  Democratic  platform  of  1940:  "The  nomination  of  a  utility 
executive  by  the  Republican  Paxty  as  Its  Presidential  candidate 
raises  squarely  the  Issue  whether  the  Nation's  power  shall  be  used 
for  all  the  people  or  for  the  selfish  Interests  of  a  few.  We  accept 
that   issue." 

T7TILJTT  TaiCKS 

Here  is  an  Instance  In  Burke  County.  N.  C.  An  R.  B.  A.-flnanced 
system  hubblng  from  Rutherford  Cotinty  was  mapping  an  extension 
into  Burke  The  Duke  Power  Co.  got  wind  of  this  and  immediately 
set  to  work.    Members  already  had  been  signed  by  R.  K.  A.,  but  there 


is  always  s6me  intervening  time  for  final  examination  prior  to 
allotment  of  funds,  and  in  this  intermission  Duke  Power  made  hay 
It  rtished  agents  to  the  homes  of  the  farmers  and  promised  service 
Immediately  If  they  would  quit  the  R  E  A.  plan  The  Idea  was 
sold,  and  most  of  the  farmers  dropped  R.  E.  A.,  which  retreated 
from  the  scene 

Months  passed,  but  Duke  Power  made  no  gesture  of  supplying  the 
service  It  had  promised.  Soon  the  farmers  were  wise,  and  came 
back  to  R.  B.  A.  with  a  plea  to  reinstate  their  application 

But  R.  E.  A,  already  had  allotted  the  fund  once  set  off  for  Burke, 
and  Burke  was  out  In  the  cold  It  had  lost  service  In  the  time  it 
was  waiting  for  Duke  Power  to  come  through  with  Its  promise.  And 
It  now  would  have  to  await  Its  turn.  Indefinitely.  In  line  for  an- 
other chunk  of  the  available  funds  Burke  farmers  were  back  where 
they  started  from,  the  fall  guys  for  city  slicker  salesmanship. 

The  same  trick  was  tried  by  the  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  in 
Lafayette  County.  Faced  with  an  Increase  in  the  distribution  of 
public  power.  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  dispatched  stakers  along 
the  proposed  distribution  routes.  Discouraged  farmers,  who  had 
been  waiting  many  years  for  electric  service,  snapped  the  bait  and 
withdrew  from  R.  E.  A.'s  program. 

But  the  public-service  commission  stepped  in  and  put  a  brake 
to  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light's  activities. 

R.  E.  A.  had  power  racing  to  Lafayette  homes  within  a  few  months. 
There  Is  more  to  R.  E.  A.  than  Just  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  community  It  spreads  Into  every  home  In  the  United 
States  as  an  Intimate  link  in  national  defense.  The  network  of 
power  created  as  a  result  of  R  E.  A.  has  cleared  the  route  to  a  most 
Important  factor — decentralization.  Paralysis  of  power  would  crip- 
ple us  In  time  of  an  invasion.  R.  E.  A.  has  reduced  the  chance 
of  this  by  making  the  Nation  less  dependent  on  a  few  central  power 
stations. 

Defense  enters  the  picture  from  many  angles.  Without  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  contact  of  electricity  huge  spaces  of  the 
country  would  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  military  movements. 
The  importance  of  this  is  vivid  In  the  problem  of  air  combat. 
Flights  would  be  prohibitively  hazardous  or  impossible  without  the 
radio  and  light-beacon  facilities  needed  to  steer  planes  in  the  night. 
Equally  crucial  Is  decentralization  of  industry.  When  our  econ- 
omy reaches  the  stage  where  it  begins  to  scatter  Its  Industries, 
it  will  not  be  caught  with  a  surprise  that  It  hasn't  any  electric 
power  to  run  the  newly  built  factories  in  the  rural  regions.  R.  E.  A. 
already  Is  serving  115  types  of  industry,  including  such  essentials 
as  chemicals  and  munitions 

Along  with  Increasing  machinery  for  defense.  R.  B.  A.  has  in- 
creased men  for  defense  Through  its  newly  needed  Job.i.  thou- 
sands of  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  have  been  developed, 
trained  In  mechanics  and  electricity.  It  has.  indirectly,  by  mak- 
ing electric  power  available  to  1.000  schools,  taught  electrical  and 
mechanical  technique  to  thousands  more  In  the  C.  C.  C.  and 
N.  Y.  A    classes. 

A  break  for  fanning,  a  break  for  national  Income,  a  break  for 
defense.  R.  E.  A.  is  a  pretty  sound  investment  of  $312J267.114. 


Democrats  and  New  Dealers  Vote  Against  Fish 
Amendment  Preventing  Discrimination  Against 
Negro  Draftees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  EMMETT  J    SCOTT 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rccoro.  I  include  the  following  statement  by  Emmett  J. 
Scott,  one  of  the  most  prominent  colored  leaders  in  America, 
Issued  from  Washington.  D.  C.  on  September  19.  1940.  regard- 
ing my  amendment  to  prevent  discrimination  against  Negro 
draftees  and  others  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  again  engaged  last  wc«k 
In  a  discussion  of  the  never-ending,  eternal  Negro  question  The 
discussion  Involved  the  age-old  problem  of  doing  Justice  and  dealing 
out  fair  play  to  12.000.000  or  more  citizens  of  the  Republic 

Let  any  question  arise  in  Congress  regarding  this  element  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  alleged  patrloteers  who  prate  of  liberty  and 
freedom  and  equal  rights  for  all  men  come  out  of  their  little  holes 
to  register  opposition  to  recognizing  even  the  elementals  of  citizen- 
ship where  the  Interests  of  this  group  are  concerned.  And  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  group  which  has  been  loyal  to  the 
higheat  and  best  Interests  of  our  country  during  all  the  testing 
years  of  its  growth  and  development 

Tbese  observations  are  pertinent  In  connection  with  the  d'scusslon 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  compulsory  military  training 
and  service  bill  which  was  Onaliy  passed. 
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RamLTOM  wvm  to  rta  ksblue 
There  was  a  fair  degree  of  orderly  debate  «n^"  «^P«^,*f "^* 
Hajolton  Pish,  of  Nev?  York,  introduced  an  amendment  which    it 
SSS^  supposed,  during  this  period  of  "ftnlng  for  national  de- 
tense   would  be  passed  without  a  moment's  healtaUon. 

^^JtTn^t^'^ESl-  -T^^ng  Of  men.  as  weU  ^  In  the 
intSretiuon  and  execution  of  the  proTl«lons  of  ">!«  »ct.  toere  sha^l 
STn™  discrimination  against  any  per«)n  on  account  of  race,  creed. 

w«  v!,Vnt  rtf  M-der  "on  the  ground  that  the  «me  provision  is 
Villi  ••     The  Conereasman  from  wow  jtora.  ■•»■  «■•»*».  i»:h'««2""** 

~^p7£d'5:^^r^nrout-SLt-2e^p"rr^^^^^ 

?ii?°t?  tVe  "cSSfS^n   eiSely   different   proposal    affecting    a 

^^^^'mM^^.S  ?otTo°be  outdone.     He  offered  the  «njart  that  the 
rep^^^UtlTe"  "o f    the    cola,^pe<^w^o    appear^   bef^^^^^ 

?p°pTo\^'\^hrterw^lc?°TS2Sirthr:Sen*im^  adopted  by 

Mr.  PISH  insisted  that  the  text  ref «T^d  to  d,^  no    u«  the  same 

comprehensive  language  as  ^„"^^S^^„t     i  ^^  merely  spon- 
./am  not  the  originate  erf  my  «aentoent.     I  s^m^^ 

wring  It  in  the  Houik  by  requert  ^a  gr^P  «  h  12.0OO.OOO 

leaders  who  are  ^^erwted  and  reprwrat  the  inwr^  ^^^^  ^ 

Negroes  In  America^   It  f^^^^^  JSii^  to  the  NaUonal  Defense 
the  CommlU*.  on  PaitlclpaUon  'J^^J'^^i^t  to  the  Secretary 

tre^U-e^ef  ^^n^o^^Jope^-J- ^^^^^^ 

to  It.  as  It  is  »  "Jitter  of^mpte^u^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^      ^^ 

doing     away    with    "°-^^"**^  tt^Tarmed   forces   of    the   United 
drafted   Negro  a  square  deal   in  the   annea  iorc«» 

States."  ^  ._  4.«,-4.  rkp    Ravford  W    Logan,  chairman 

It  is  proper  here  ^^°^}J^l?'.t^SS^  In  the  National  De- 

of  the  committee  on  Jif««»If>.^SJ?L''2^ry  Affairs  Committee 

fense  Program.  P"»?°t***/°  **^  ^°Jfnr«enSS  bv  Representative 

the   Identical    ^^^^^^''iJ^'^^'^f'^TSs.irl  Committee  l^s.^ 

HAMttTON  FISH.  Of  New  York^  Jz^^Lt  but  refused  to  do  so 
the  opportunity  U>repo^«^ej«^entbut^^^^^   ^^ 

The  majority  of  the  Houik  "^J^^^  q,  the  Democratic  New 
£;rpStv"'aSd  l^lw^ni'  lSS';o':t°igalnst  according  even 
.Unple  justice  to  Negroe*  In  Army  "^^"^  ^^^   ^hat.  "Any 

Earlier  In  the  day  the  WUj»»»  ^SJeen  the  ages  of  18  and  S6. 
person.  ^^^'^'^  ^,"fJ°^Z' ^^rlt^  ^induction  into 
Sfia^d\"nrSv2^*foS?^^^.  «J-^;Ho  n^ 

raSp'^Ue"S^?«1id"^^^vrfres-4^^^  ?^nlng  and 

■*'^'*  "  .  .«—  «»•  rMrartlad  as  meanlnglees  and  amblguotia,  If 

These  P™T,V'*^,^nr?rper«nrwS>  were  interested  In  wrlt- 

not  downright  mlsl«»dlng.Dypwra««»  compel  fair  treatment  of 

ing  into  the  ^^'^  i^^»J*\\7J'^S^        ^Suffhave  afforded  every 
colored  men     The  provisions  wre^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

':Te.'^e  ?Krv2y' Vng'  S^Senslbly    wei    being    asked    to 

V^^^  DCMOcaATB  AWD  innrBEAUM  von*  "ifO" 

immediately  howevCT.^  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and 
appointed  Mr  _ Mat.  Chairman  01^  dlvld«l.  The  tellers  reported 
t*?at^"hrs"?orth^eTerelr2lT,S.  and  »9  noe^the  amendment 
**2hii'f  nS*^rd  vote  was  taken  It  has  been  a«*rtalned  that  prac- 

ti^ran  ofTci^  wh^.^  sr:.rssSiTan;  irofTh^r. 

PHIUU>ELPHIA  COLOEXD  CITOMM  CAN   SmOLX  MACK  AT   ..caAKniT 

action.    It  will  be  Interesting,  during  the  7  weelts  wmcn  rvaxm^  «* 


the  campaign,  to  hear  Mr  McGaAwrafs  explanation  of  his  Inexpllca- 

** It'^lfli'mnembeml  that  Judge  Edward  W  Henry,  of  Phlladel- 
rtila  a  colored  Republican,  was  nominated  by  his  party  In  U»8  to 
?un  "against  Mr.  McGaAwniT.  who  received  51,666  votes  to  Judge 
HenrTs  46.349  votes  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  colored  voters  In 
Philadelphia  v«rtU  remember  Mr  McORANniT's  act  In  voting  against 
the  simple  JusUce  of  seeing  that  men  Inducted  Into  the  Army  are  not 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 

On  November  5.  1940,  colored  voters  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  have  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  mettle 
and  to  show  their  mdependence. 


No  Third  Term 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1940 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  first 
ftcts  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  the  recogniUon  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Russia  on  November  16.  1933. 
On  that  day  the  plan  was  bom  to  perpetuate  the  New  Deal 
and  Its  rulers  in  permanent  power  in  the  United  States.  The 
third  term  was  but  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  to  remake 
American  democracy. 

To  celebrate  the  recognition  of  communistic  Russia.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  undertook  to  write  the  following  affectionate 
letter,  dated  November  25,  1933.  to  Maxim  Litvinofl.  Soviet 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

I  am  profoundly  gratified  that  our  conversations  should  have 
resulted  In  the  restoration  of  normal  relations  between  our  peo- 
nies and  I  trust  that  these  relations  will  grow  closer  and  more 
intimate  with  each  passing  year.  The  cooperation  of  our  gov- 
ernments in  the  great  work  of  preserving  peace  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  an  enduring  friendship 

The  recognition  of  Russia  by  the  United  States  was  denied 
by  Presidents  Wilson.  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover.  Dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  the  totalitarian  ideologies  of  StaUn. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  found  a  ready  haven  with  the 
New  Deal,  and  now  during  critical  times  our  Nation  Is 
threatened  by  the  activiUes  of  these  un-Ameri^n  fifth 
coluirmists"  both  in  and  out  of  Government  circles 

The  time  has  come  for  American  citizens  to  speak  vigor- 
ously for  America,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  our  Republic.    There  must  be  no  third  term. 

No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1940 


EDITORIAL   PROM    THE    MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL 

Mr  BOLLES  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
ma^L.TiSde  th^  folTowing  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal: 

President  ^oo^-^^  ^^i^^^Se 'iTverlJSlg^S.u'^SS'  ^  ?our 
Slogan  we  used  to  hear  ^"^^^f  .^.'^ ""  of  it«  strongest  points." 
product  has  a  weakness  boost  that  as  ^^^^  j^erso^ Jfu:ii- 
Charged  wlU>  viol^"^  tje  prtnc^of  W«^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

son.  and  o<^«r  Presidents    Mr_i«x«B«:  believed  In  government  "by 
Jefferson  and  the  word  <-^*  .2^™"^!!,,^  If^althy  men."    But  he 

Not  a  word.  t»»in»  ijecauae  Jefferson 
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In  what  Is  a  thinly  disguised  defense  of  his  bid  for  a  third  term,  he 
ought  to  talk  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  asked  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  answered: 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  Is  as  much 
a  duty  as  to  have  borne  It  faithfully." 

His  refusal  linked  him  with  Washington's  action  and  gave  the 
second  Impulse  to  the  two-term  tradition.  But  his  own  decision 
on  his  own  course  was  not  the  last  word  from  Jefferson.  Sixteen 
years  later,  after  his  disciple  Madison  had  served  two  terms,  and 
toward  the  end  of  Monroe's  second  term.  Jefferson  wrote: 

"The  example  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the 
principle  is  salutary,  have  given  It  In  practice  the  force  of  precedent 
and  usagf 

"Should  a  president  connent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election, 
I  trust  he  would  tw  rejected  on  thia  demonstration  of  ambitious 
views." 

That  was  Jefferaon.  writing  In  a  day  when  no  one  dreamed  a 
President  would  ever  be  given  such  powers  as  have  tieen  given 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Mr  Roosevelt  says  that  "as  long  as  periodic  free  elections  survive, 
no  set  of  people  can  permanently  control  government."  That  Is 
true,  but  the  term  "free  elections"  Is  very  flexible.  How  free  Is  an 
election  when  many  men  working  at  Government  Jobs,  their  sala- 
ries paid  by  the  public  treasury,  are  told  that  they  must  vote  right 
or  expect  to  Icjse  their  Jobs?  That  happened  under  President 
Roosevelt  In  Tennessee.  In  Kentucky.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  was  proved 
up  to  the  hilt  In  a  Senate  Investigation. 

How  free  Is  an  election  when  carefully  built  up  bosses'  machines — 
Tammany  In  New  York,  the  Hague  machine  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Kelly-Nash  machine  in  Chicago — are  relied  on  to  create  a  "pwpular" 
demand  for  a  third  term  and  see  to  the  'drafUng"  In  a  national 
convention? 

The  pri>ct>dent  of  Washington,  the  warnings  of  Jefferson,  and  the 
example  and  words  of  other  Presidents  have  not  the  force  of  writ- 
ten, precise  law.  What  they  do  have  is  the  greater  force  of  the 
considered  Judgment  of  men  whom  the  country  honored,  one  of 
whom  could  certainly  have  had  a  third  term,  others  of  whom 
r.lmost  certainly  could. 

The  kind  of  man  the  country  wanted  to  reelect  proved  to  be  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  not  seek— would  not  even  accept — reelec- 
tion for  a  tlnrd  term.  The  kind  of  man  to  fear  In  the  White  House 
la  the  klr.d  of  man  who  will  connive  at  plans  to  get  him  a  third 
term  and  accept  the  bid  of  a  manipulated  convention  as  a  "draft" 
by  the  people. 

No  Third  Term 


Oh  no!    Let's  remain!    Our  country  now  needs  us! 

Let's  stay  on  the  Job  as  we  ought  to, 
To  keep  us  from  war  and  Its  horrible  scar. 

And  from  all  the  disaster  it  leads  to 

Our  Congress  ahould  serve  as  danger  approacheat 

Let's  serve  with  our  utmost  devotion 
The  people  who  sent  us  to  serve  and  dissent 

Prom  this  dangerous  course  of  our  Nation. 

Monday,  September  30,  1940 

With  world  stlU  aflame  and  Congress  in  session. 

Jack  Oarnis  returns  to  remind  us 
To  get  out   of   town   though   defenses   bog   dowB, 

And  though  Franklin  sells  all  from  behind  us. 

There's  plenty  to  do,  so  why  bid  adieu  now. 
To  Washington  Just  when  we're  needed 

To  calm  wild  alarm  and  defend  from  all  harm 
All  our  people  till  war  has  receded. 

Untrained!     Unprepared!     No  war  should  we  enter! 

Lest  Dakar  or  Dunkerque  Ijefall  us! 
Unsheathing  our  sabers  may  stab  our  good  netghb'rs 

And  the  death  and  destruction  appall  us. 

So  why  not  stay  here  to  speed  our  defenses 
And  why  not  keep  Congress  in  session 

To  check  Franklin  D..  If  to  check  It  must  be. 
Prom  his  threatening  blueprint  aggression. 

Our  people  will  not  approve  of  adjournment 
Till  sabers  are  sheathed  at  the  White  House. 

So  let  us  remain  until  winter  again 

Brings  a  NEW  President  to  the  White  House. 
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or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF'   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Sevtember  30,  1940 


PROCLAMA'nON  AND  PLATFORM  ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  18,    1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Sevtember  30.  1940 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11.  I  placed 
in  the  CoNCRKSsioKAL  RxcoRD  a  poem  that  I  wrote  in  response 
to  President  Roosevelt's  speech  of  June  10  hurling  insults  at 
certain  foreign  powers  and  his  reported  wisecrack  of  the 
week  before  that  "Congress  was  no  longer  needed  in  Wash-  j 
Ington  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  speeches."  I  am  ! 
now  resubmitting  that  poem  with  a  few  added  verses  com- 
memorating Vice  President  Garner's  return  to  Washington 
and  his  strange  comment  that  all  Congress  will  accomplish 
by  further  prolonging  the  present  session  is  the  spending  of 
more  money. 

SRAU.  WS  AOJOtTKN? 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1940 

A  new  morning  dawns  ss  evening;  approaches 

And  this  is  our  plight  as  it  finds  us. 
The  spenders  are  ;  pent  and  spent  lenders  are  lent 

For  defending  fake  cures  that  now  aU  us. 

With  world  all  aflame  and  Congress  in  seeslon 

We'rp  told  by  F.  D.  we're  not  needed. 
The  money  mod  credit  are  all   that  he  cov'ts 

And  so  that's  why  our  cry  is  not  heeded. 

Says  Franklin  "All  rights  now  claimed  by  our  Congres* 

Just  Sign  away  now  as  you  re  told  to. 
Then  get  out  of  town  and  do  not  stay  around 

Or  you'U  get  In  my  hair  and  111  scold  you." 

Now  shall  we  adjourn  as  war  is  approaching. 

And  leave  It  to  Franklin  to  guide  us. 
To  war  unprepared  and  to  war  while  we're  scared 

So  that  Franklin  can  rule  as  he  wants  to? 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  is- 
sued by  the  national  committee  of  the  Steuben  Scciety  of 
America  on  September  18,  1940.  through  Its  chairman.  Theo- 
dore H.  Hoffman.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
members  of  the  Steuben  Society  are  loyal  American  citizens 
devoted  to  our  free  Institutions  and  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  opposed  to  all  forms  of  commuiusm,  nazi-ism. 
or  fascism  in  the  United  States. 

Proclamation 

The  national  executive  ccmmittee  of  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America  desires  at  this  time  to  officially  announce  to  the  press  and 
to  the  public  that  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  tenth  national 
convention  of  the  Struben  Society  of  America  held  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  at  Its  session  on  the  15th  day  of  September  1940,  re- 
solved to  recommend  the  candlcacy  of  Mr  Wendell  L  Wlllkle  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Senator  Charles  L  McNart 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

MO  THnu>  nxM 
The  delegates  assembled  at  the  tenth  national  convention  of 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  expressed  their  disapproval  of  a 
third  term  for  a  President  of  the  United  States.  In  this  regard 
the  following  is  of  Interest:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  has  repeatedly  expressed  Itself  against  trans- 
planting to  this  country  the  tctalltarian  system  of  government  now 

established  In  certain  foreign  countries.  It  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  be  opposed  to  a  third  term 

It  is  argued  that  during  his  8  years  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  present  incumbent  has  gained  experience  which  would 
be  lacking  in  any  other  man.  and  that  he  should  therefore  be  con- 
tinued In  office  for  another  term  of  4  years.  Such  rea.=;onlng  would 
make  him  the  only  candidate  available  for  any  niunber  of  terms — 
and  this  leads  to  dictatorship. 

Mr    Wendell  L.  Wlilkie  is  opposed  to  a  third  term. 

Mr    Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  is  opposed  to  erecting  a  dictatorship  here. 

NO    rORnCN    WARS 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America  has  been  consistently  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  traditions  and  policies  of  the  father  of  our 
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country.  Oecnje  W-hlngton.  irt»  •«**^-  "»-*  ^  "^  '^^^°^  ''"'' 
•II  natinns  but  no  entangUng  alliances  with  any. 

T^e  St"u»in  ^lety  of  ASIertc  hM  consistently  been  oppo«^  to 
foi^^gn  entSileSsnU  aiKl  b««nnig  «nvrtv«l  m  any  war  on  for- 

"iSr'^Wendell  L    Wlllkle  clearly  stated  that  he  would  not  involve 

'^'^hS^^aS'tS  ^^rrtiadowlng  1-me.  to  this  campaign.    This  is  the 
battle  of  America,  and  we  will  do  mu  tOt. 

CONGKXHIOMAI.   KUmiOMS 

The  delegates  assembled  at  the  tenth  national  convention  of 
th?8t«?b^  SleT^of  America  further  resolved  to  recommend  to 
the  Oteuoen  °«;'^Y  "     ^    -odatv  that  they  support  as  candidates 

PLATTOaM 

The  delegates  assembled  at  the  tenth  national  ~n've'itlmi  fxirt^er 

the  following: 

PaXAMSLS 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  tremendous  problems  confronting  these 
ourUnTt''^;itp^^we  p^e  om«^  ^"-^  C S^^SS^t 

LT^^^y  groip^  openT^«t'*ILa't  attempt  to  take  the  law  into 
terms  ajiy  8^""*^"  "J^  ^       ^  render  aid  or  comfort  to  any 

ciUzen  or  class  of  cltiaens  for  reaaons  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

NATIONAL    FOLICM»— OOV«aN««»rr    STSTKB* 

We  believe  In  the  system  of  government  as  provided  'f  Jn  f^ 

O^rtlSft^^n    Viz.  the  «ecutlve.  the  ^ff'^**:*    *"S,2'lt^.^^ 

Tf  ««r  *»i«ttnff  RTStem  of  ROTemment  Is  to  be  changed,  it  snau  pe 

doSe°no\  bi  in"JlrSt5^n  but'^rtST^rderly  process  of  amending  the 

"^e'Jiue "e  in  limiting  the  terms  of  President  and  Vice  President 
to  one  term  of  6  years.  

NATIOMAL  BE/EltSI 

/T»  4.  ♦„  »»«  nntK\  that  as  early  as  1932,  at  the  Steut>en  Society 
naSnS.'^nventS  Kd  at  ^7l/^.  our  society  declared   itself 

for  adequate  nauonal  defense.)  M-f-»,«,  nt  nur 

<a)  We  advocate   adequate  preparation  for  the   defense  of  our 

ccuntrf     l^r  that  purpose  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well 

^i^^an^wer,   shall   be   made  available  under   such   regulations 

•^?rSrpr?ticrn"^thr Monroe  Doctnne  Shall  ««  "-;t^^^t. 
these  countries  In  the  New  World  who  by  word  or  act  show  their 
l!Som  f?om  mirferlng  In  quarrels  and  wars  outside  the  Western 

^'("I'^&cJepl  m  the  event  of  attack  or  invasion  the  ■uthoiltyof 
CoSre^^  declare  war  shall  not  become  effective  until  confirmed 
h^^mflorttv  ^  all  votes  caat  ttxenon  in  a  Natlon-wule  referendum. 
Si^e^S^yiaw  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section.    | 

BOSiNiaa.  carrrai.,  and  laboc 
ra>  We  believe  In   the  comprtttlve  system.  preservaUon   of  the 
«x!^l-busln^  man.  and  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
^     W?  l^Tle^e  that  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  should 
be^enc^n^d  a^^t  tbe«  Bhall  be  free  from  bureaucratic  regi- 

"^(c"wTrnif^l!:^"^t  cp.t.1  and  big  buslne«  should  be 
Ini^restS  Sely  In  profit,  but  tbat  It  murt  al«  take  Into  conslderu- 
SS  SrwSarJ  and'^happlne.  of  the  laboring  cl«6 

rH»  wp  do  believe  that  labor  has  the  Inherent  right  to  organize 
for  JLlJ^nr^^rSnd  for  the  betterment  of  conditions,  but  we 
l?L^ii^^r^aV  latwr  must  interest  Itself  In  the  question  of  wages 
w,?.,^   r^nd  ^ful  <Xldmitlon  of  the  abUtty  of  business  as  to 

sr  much  u  cSr;;;;  withmxt  --^1-^^:^:?,^^'''''''  -^"^  «'"^- 

mcn  welfare  of  the  Nation,  Bute,  and  community. 

^!^i  We  are  in  favor  of   leglalatlon  giving  equal  rights  to  both 

eni^lVTr'and  employ^  and  ^^end  the  amendment  of  the  Wag- 

%ri<i-°the"pto?«troroi-  the  member,  of  labor  unions,  we  urge 
iJi.i,tSn  renulrtng  the  Incorporation  of  all  labor  unlon.« 
**^  We^^teVf^er^Sdy  to  Improve  the  wage  and  hour 
,  ^^L^i^H  ni^vui^  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  Ths 
law.  which  P;^'^^^  *5*',J?i^^*^  places  too  great  a  discretionary 
STweT  m  the  ha'nd^of  "STJiirSS^^ator  and  h%s  certain  loopholes 
^T  K  JUrnM  PVRsion  on  the  part  of  certain  employers  which  de- 
Si  thf^^e'p^i^o}  ^^w;  that  is.  to  provide  for  more 

employme  n  t .  

INT«RNATIOMAI.  POUCnS— TOaBOH  ALUAKCM 

We  believe  In  keeping  the  United  States  free  from  entangling 
allUnc^^thfoiS^  nations.  «Kl  Te  opposed  to  the  mak^  of 
^r^^  Of  mUltary  asslstanoe  or  to  engage  In  parallel  actlons_^  We 
S?SVT?h.tThe^^«re  entltted  to  prompt  and  frank  report,  on 
tS.^tlv1t»«ofekwdtplOTnat»totheltmltof  practlcabtllty 

^TdepreTate  givlng^one  man.  even  though  he  may  be  our  Presl- 
rfpnt  the  tSwer  to  engage  In  "actions  short  of  war"  against  any 
Son  witHSich  we  iS^at  pe^     The  power  to  do  «.  should  be  in 


CongreM  tnaamueh  as  sue*  "acttons  short  of  war"  may  constitute 

the  fJiet  step  toward  war  against  that  nation .  

We  inalst  that  our  rlchts  as  a  neutral  In  the  praeent  war  be  re- 
speclKuSd  mat  our  protert  to  any  nation  which  ooaamlt.  a  violation 
tbereof  be  ooucbed  in  no  onccrtam  terms. 


nwciow 

We  approve  of  the  JohMon  law  which  proTld«  that  no  loans  sb^l 
hereafter  be  made  to  foreign  countries  which  have  repudiated  their 
debts  to  us  These  nations  have  expended  sums  vasUy  in  exc«»  of 
the  amounts  they  owe  us  for  purposes  of  increased  armaments  hi 

Dreoaratlon  for  new  wars.  ^      ^  ^     ^       , „ » 

We  recommend  to  Congress  that  a  plan  be  adopted  whereby  Qn^t 
Britain  and  Prance  cede  to  the  United  States  certain  Island  posses- 
sions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  part  payment  of  their  war  debts 

^^AJSnJ'af  th'ere  remain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  possessions  In 
the  hands  of  European  nations,  there  can  be  no  proper  application  of 
the  orinclples  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  no  extensions  of  Just 
neutral  zcnes  In  the  event  of  wars  among  European  or  AsUtlc  nations. 

FOaUGN  PBOPACAMOA 

We  pledti^  ourwelves  to  fight  with  uniswervlng  determination  the 
Boread  of  all  foreign  propaganda  In  this  country. 
I  ^JTa™  with  Mr  ChurchUl  when  he  states  that  It  wouldtoave 
been  much  better  for  Europe  If  we  (the  U°»5*i»tatet)  l-|drtay«^ 
out  of  the  last  Wortd  War.  We  therefore  a<»vocat«^  t>,^?!^«m 
friendship  to  all  the  warring  powers  In  the  prewnt  war.  tnat  we  wui 
not  commit  a  slmUar  disfavor  to  them  In  the  preaent  war. 

NanoHAL  CouNcn..  Stwjbcn  Socimr  or  Akcbka. 


Development  and  Conservation  of  Resources  of  the 

Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

♦IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 
Mr  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  development  and  conservaUon  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  through  the  wider  distribution  of  electrical 
enerffv  «ne»ted  by  certain  Federal  projects,  for  the  tmprove- 
^nfofnavigatlon,  and  the  promoUon  of  national  defense 

^"^fmln'^rr^  I  have  worked  with  my  coUeague  fj«. 
Washington.  Hon.  Kmm  Hill,  and  other  interested  Members 
on  Se  H^  side,  and  in  coUabor^Uon  with  Senator  Bone. 
inior  e-nator  from  my  State,  and  under  our  instructions 
Ta^  h^The  legislation  drafted  which  I  have  today  Intro- 
dS^  The  dmft  has  been  submitted  to  the  variotis  gov- 
e^entT^^Ses  that  would  be  affected;  to  the  Secretaxy 
oT^e  interior.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  through  him  to  the 
President,  and  it  has  met  with  approval. 

To  me  it  would  seem  that  It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  press 
releases  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Republican  nomjiee  for 
President  Mr.  Wendell  WiUkie.  last  week  m  PorUand,  Oreg.. 
In?^in  oLraddresses  made  by  him  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. If  he  meant  what  he  said,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  legislaUon  should  have  the  unanimous  aPP»'«'^»^  °^  ^"^ 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Pari.ies.  since  we  ^ow  that 

It  has  the  approval  of  ^^<'^^\^'^Zf\f:^T^^  Zr 
have  the  right  to  assume  from  the  pubUc  utterances  of  Mr. 

Willkie  that  we  Ukewise  have  his  approval. 
1  ^er^bmittlng  this  draft  to  the  Ipt«'-*°I^Pi«'*°^'°5 
an  expression  of  opinion.  I  received  from  Secretary  I^  a 
Teuir^Sch  clean"  and  concisely  sets  forth  the  ^portance 
nf^rlv  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  TTils  Icttrr 
Lts  fo^rrcSJLrmann^  the  needs  ^or  "uch  legislation 

ft  thls^e  and  the  objectives  which  would  be  attained  by 
itl  eriact^ent.    I  herewith  submit  the  letter  as  part  of  my 

remarks :  .^^  SEcarrABT  of  thi  li««wo« 

Waxhington,  September  30.  1940. 
Hon.  CHAKi-ra  H.  Lxavt, 

House  of  «'P^«*«"^''/'''"i„^-nce  with  our  conversations  with 
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••tabllshment  of  the  CblumbU  Power  Administration  as  a 
regional  agency  In  tbe  Department  of  ttte  Interior.  I  have  rerlewed 
tlM  Attached  bill.  Whil*  It  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  am  glad  to  give  jo\i  my  views  concerning  it. 

The  Columbia  Power  Administration  will  accomplish  a  needed 
coordination  of  the  power  (acllltlea  of  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  projects  In  a  permanent  agency,  will  permit  on  a  prac- 
ttcable  and  equitable  baats  the  acquisition  of  existing  private-utility 
propcrtlea  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest  where  they  have  voted  to 
establish  public-power  agencies,  will  make  possible  the  more  effi- 
cient viae  of  tbe  resources  of  tne  region  for  the  national  defense  and 
the  public  welfare,  and  will  encourage  the  wider  use  of  electricity  m 
the  homes,  farms,  and  factories  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
I  recommend  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  existing  Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  established 
provisionally  by  the  act  of  Augiist  30.  1937.  to  market  the  power 
generated  at  the  Bonneville  Dam.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  was  authorized  by  the  President, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  30.  1935.  to  complete  and  operate  the 
Orand  Coulee  Dam  project.  On  August  26.  1940.  pursuant  to  this 
same  act.  the  President  signed  Executive  Order  No.  8536  designating 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  agent  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  electrical  power  and  energy  generated  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  project.  This  order  provided  a  single  Federal 
agency  to  market  the  energy  produced  at  both  the  Bonneville  and 
Orand  Coulee  Dam  projects.  Additional  legislation  is  required. 
however,  to  give  full  effect  to  this  coordination  since  the  arrange- 
ment continues  to  be  provisional.  This  slttiatlon  hampers  the  effi- 
cient marketing  of  power 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  marketing  of  Columbia  River 
power  has  been  the  Inability  of  local  public  agencies  to  acquire 
necessary  distribution  systems.  The  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  the  ballot,  have  created  agencies  In  many  counties  for  the 
distribution  of  Columbia  River  power.  Their  efforts  have  been 
largely  frustrated  because  their  local  agencies  have  found  it  eco- 
nomically infeaslble  to  acquire  the  existing  distribution  systems 
which  comprise  parts  of  larger  systems  ovkned  and  controlled  by 
eastern  holding  companies.  Obviously,  the  piecemeal  acquisition 
of  such  systems  by  several  unrelated  public  agencies  would  be 
uneconomical  and  impractical  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
public  agencies  and  the  private  companies.  These  p>eople  need  and 
want  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  In  meeting  their 
problem  of  acquiring  the  existing  utility  properties  on  a  system- 
wide  basis  on  terms  that  are  practicable  and  equitable.  Sucli  as- 
sistance will  be  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  this  bill. 

The  Bonneville  Administrator  now  has  the  power  to  acquire  trans- 
mlsBlon  lines.  The  bill  would  extend  this  power  by  providing  for 
the  acqulsltitHi  of  entire  systems,  including  generating  and  distribu- 
tion facllltiea.  where  such  systems  are  economlcallj^dependent  on 
such  transmission  lines.  The  act  directs  that  distribution  facili- 
ties so  acquired  be  sold  to  public  bodies  or  cooperatives  as  quickly 
as  such  sales  can  be  properly  consummated.  In  order  to  effect 
these  acquisitions,  the  administrator  is  authorized,  with  the  ap- 
noral  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Issue  bonds  of  the  administration,  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  Such  acquisitions  are  to  be  entirely  self-liquidating. 
There  Is  also  an  Important  function  to  be  performed  by  the  pro- 
posed Columbia  Power  Administration  in  the  advancement  of  the 
national  defense  program.  The  development  and  utilization  of  the 
many  strategic  and  critical  mineral  resources  found  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forms  an  essential  part  of  this  program.  These  resources 
require  for  their  fullcat  development  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
power,  tisad  chiefly  in  their  processing.  A  single  coordinating  agency 
will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  efficient  marketing  of  power  for 
these  pxirpoees. 

Finally,  the  agency  will  foster  and  encourage  the  wider  use  of 
Columbia  River  power  in  the  general  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  It  will  do  this  through  the  making  of  studies,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  In  the  wider  and  better  utilization  of 
electricity  on  farms,  in  homes,  and  in  manufacturing  processes. 
It  will  do  this  through  the  continuation  and  extension  of  pro- 
visions of  the  (wesent  Bonneville  legislation  asstulng  that  the 
power  to  be  made  avallahle  through  the  proposed  Columbia  Power 
Administration  shall  be  sold  at  rates  and  in  a  manner  to  encourage 
the  widest  possible  use.  and  by  retalntog  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  granting  preferences  and  priorities  to  public  agencies  and  co- 
op«atlvee. 

The  primary  purposss  for  which  the  Grand  Ootilee  Dam  project 
la  being  constructsd.  including  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of 
arid  lands,  have  been  recognised  in  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
basic  requirements  of  the  Irrigation  feattires  of  the  Orand  Cotilee 
Dam  project,  as  recognlaed  In  existing  law.  are  not  altered  by  tne 
hill. 

I  have  discussed  the  proposed  legislation  with  the  President,  and 
tts  objectives  have  received  his  approval. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Habou)  L.  Ickks. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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tember 18).  19i0 


STATEMENT    OF    OSWALD    GARRISON    VILLARD 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Oarrlson  Villard  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  a  constitutional  amendment  proposing  to 
establish  a  single  Presidential  term  of  6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

More  than  40  years  of  experience  in  political  journalism  in  the 
United  States  as  editor  of  a  daily  New  York  newspaper  and  of  a 
weekly  Journal  of  liberal  opinion,  have  convinced  me  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  limiting  by  constitutional  amendment  the  term 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Actually.  I  arrived  at  this 
opinion  years  ago;  I  have  been  tremendously  reinforced  In  it  by  the 
rise  of  dictatorships  throughout  the  world  and  by  the  effort  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  violate  the  third-term  tradition.  That  there 
Is  nothing  personal  in  my  opposition  to  the  President's  candidacy 
will  appear.  I  hope,  from  the  fact  that  the  President  and  I  are  still 
warm  personal  friends  and  have  been  such  since  the  day  that  I 
assigned  to  him  the  first  reporter  who  ever  covered  any  of  the  Piesi- 
dent's  political  activity.  But  with  democracy  collapsing  everywhere, 
with  the  totalitarian  idea  spreading  rapidly  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  primary  consideration  with  me 
that  the  attempt  to  violate  the  no-thlrd-term  tradition  shall  be  re- 
buked at  the  polls,  since  otherwise  the  road  to  a  dictatorship  is  open. 
If  heire  Is  sound  reason  for  a  third  term,  then  similar  reasons  will  be 
found  for  a  fourth  and  a  fifth. 

As  a  result  of  my  long  Journalistic  experience  I  favor  a  single 
Presidential  term  of  not  to  exceed  5  years.  If  it  is  true  that  4  years 
Is  too  brief  a  period  for  a  President  to  put  tlirough  a  program  of 
reform  and  progress.  6  years  seems  to  me  too  long  in  the  case  of 
an  unworthy  or  inefliclent  President.  Six  years  of  Warren  Harding 
In  the  White  House  would  have  done  almost  irreparable  injury,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  morale  of  our  political  life.  That  Mr.  Hoover's 
4  years  ended  Just  when  they  did  I  count  a  most  fortunate  event  in 
our  history.  Had  he  directed  the  destinies  of  the  country  for  2  years 
more  we  should  have  faced  complete  economic  and  financial  disaster. 
Even  5  years  In  his  case  would  have  been  disastrous.  Six  years  of 
misgovemment  is  a  very  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when 
,    events  move  as  fast  as  they  do  in  these  times. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  have  it  in  their  power  every  2  years  to 
elect  a  majority  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  to  check  a  Presi- 
dent, and  to  notify  him  of  their  nonacceptance  of  his  program  In 
;  4  years,  too.  it  Is  usually  possible  to  change  the  political  character 
of  the  Senate,  though  this  is  rendered  more  difficult  because  of  the 
one-party  system  of  the  South.  Nonetheless,  any  President  pos- 
sesses such  tremendotis  executive  powers  and  authorities,  which  are 
being  steadily  Increased,  both  under  Republican  and  Democratic 
rule,  that  6  years  of  an  arrogant  or  inefficient  or  unworthy  Presi- 
dent could  inflict  grievous  wrongs  and  ills,  not  only  upon  our  body 
politic  but  on  our  entire  economic  life  and  social  organization.  We 
are  without  the  relief  afforded  under  the  English  system  where  the 
voters  have  the  power  to  change  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country  if  the  Government  is  turned  out  by  an  adverse  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

My  opposition  to  two  terms  for  the  President  Is  based  not  upon 
theoretic  grounds  but  again  upon  my  practical  experience  as  a 
Journalistic  observer  of  Presidents  during  a  long  lifetime.  Noth- 
ing In  my  Judgment  would  do  more  to  free  a  President  from  undue 
and  often  unconscious  pressure,  both  from  within  himself  and 
without,  social  and  political,  than  fixing  one  term,  and  one  only. 
for  the  inctmabent  of  the  Presidency  I  can  recall  only  one  PresJ- 
dent  during  this  long  period  who  was.  I  believe,  beyond  and  above 
the  ordinary  two-term  ambition.  I  mean  that  he  was  the  only 
President  In  60  years  who  could  put  principle  above  partlaarvship, 
and  policy  above  personal  considerations  and  ambitions.  I  have 
often  written  that  Grover  Cleveland's  decision  in  1888  to  campaign 
for  reelection  on  a  tarlfl-for-revenue-only  issue  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  his  Cabinet  and  bis  closest  and  most  influential  political 
and  personal  advisers  warned  him  that  that  would  mean  his 
defeat  consUtutea  the  greatest  single  act  of  patriotic  sutesman- 
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ship  during  thM*  last  55  years.  But  he  was  Incapable  of  seeking 
popul^y  or  reelection  at  tbe  cost  of  aacrlflclng  »^P';i«f»Pl^  ^"'^ 
his  beliefs.     Mr.  Cleveland  was  happy  to  return  to  the  White  House 

^"llfthe  case  of  Woodrow  Wilson  it  is  now  known  that  he  began  to 
plot  for   his   renomtnatlon   for   a  second   term   even  J>f'°"l  j^V^ 
InauKurated  for  his  first  term.     Yet  on  February  5,  1918.  h«s  wrote 
Ihlt^M  •intolerable  that  any  President  should  be  permitted  to 
determine  who  should  succeed  him-hlmself  or  anoth«r-by  patron- 
age oTcoerclon.  or  by  any  sort  bf  control  of  the  machinery  ^  wh»ch 
dlfeSLtS^  to    tke    nominating    convention    are    chosen/'     Woodrow 
WlSTn  stood  for  election  onThe  Baltimore  platform  and  "ssured  tbe 
?ou¥tVtbat  he  accepted  It  and  that  ^^fwou^d  abide  by  U.  jnd  y^t 
that  platform  conUlned  the  party's  pledge  that  if  it  elected  Mr 
wSson  he  would  serve  only  one  Presidential  term  ^  ths^no  one 
thereafter  would  serve  more  than  one  term.     Yet  Mr    Wilson,  tbe 
Icho!^  ali^d  historian,  was  determined  ^^om^^^^}^J^,^,,^^°^^, 
the   two-term  Presidents.     We  cannot  deny  that   the  fe«""8   ^as 
grown  up  in  America  that  the  President  who  does  not  get  two  terms 
must  be  considered  a  failure— Rutherford  Hayes  is  not  given  credit 
^S^hlThSTpatriotlsm  in  declining  to  be  considered  for  reelection. 
In   M?    WUson's  case   he   not   only   sought   and   obtained   a   second 
ion^ation^Ismg  patronage  if  not  coercion  and  all  tiie  power  erf 
The  i?esldentlal  office  to  achieve  it.  but  he  actuaUy  desired  a  third 
tern  when  he  was  a  complete  physical  wreck  and  a  politically  dls- 

"  We*^n^"°rom  eyewitness  authority  that  despite  President  Cool- 
Idge^s  having  told  the  country  'I  do  not  choose  to  run  be 
threw  hSnseW  on  his  bed  In  the  White  House  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
iSpJ.TntrS^t  an?  was  unapproachable  for  2  days  ^{^Z^^^'Vlnf^s 
renorted  to  him  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  been  nominated  in  Kansas 
Cit^SehaS  hoped  until  the  last  moment  that  he  might  be  drafted 
fnr  «  third  term  even  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  announce  his  candi- 
dacy It  is  tS?  complete  truth  that  no  man  ever  willingly  leaves 
the  White  House.  It  is  also  beyond  cavil  that  there  is  nothing  In 
the  wor  d  that  so  readily  corrodes  character  as  the  possession  of  the 
offlcr  of  President  or  prime  minister  of  a  country,  and  in  lesser 
d^%e  thV  Snancy  of  any  high  executive  position  f^^rdinK  f[^»* 
DOllUcal  power  The  incumbent  invariably  comes  to  believe  that  he 
f,  not  oK  ^dispensable  but  that  he  is  the  fountalnhead  of  all 
wliom  ?nd  stat^anship  It  was  this  fact  that  Jefferson  had  in 
mmd  when  he  declared  that  there  should  be  revolution  and  blood- 
ed even-  20years  or  so  m  the  united  SUtes  to  order,  as  he  put  It 
Sat  our  Governors  should  not  forget  who  are  the  real  masters  of 
Ar^erSi  He  also  said:  "I  hold  it  that  a  little  rebellion  now  and 
(Sn  ;?  a  g^  thing  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 

°' Al?^y  we"  shoullTSmit  the  term  of  the  President  to  one  period 
in    orSr  to   save   the   President   from   himself.      Prom   the   day    a 
piesiSnt  tokes  office  he  is  surrounded  by  sycophants  who  flatter 
him   uidy  to  him   and  praise  his  every  act.  and  the  press  of  the 
w?ntJrS>re  anymore  exalts  the  holder  of  the  office  as  its  power 
S?S   authority   Increase.     We  hear   it  constantly   sUted   that   the 
president  has  not  power  enough,  and  I  have  seen  within  the  last 
«^fmie  of  weeks  a  statement  by  a  learned  university  professor  that 
we  ^c^ot   ™ct   Sr^ld    leladershlp  from  the   White   House    to 
whicT^e  Wintry  Is  entitled  unless  we  grant  to  its  incumbent 
^^£r  and  greatir  powers      This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  position 
Sren   by   Lord    Bryce    In    his   famous   American   Commonwealth. 
Sm?n£  50  years  ago.  he  declared  that  the  reason  why  there  were 
S^SSftCT  men  m  the  White  House  waa  that  the  office  did  not  call 
Ji^^^t  tiSint   oartly  because  of  the  division  of  powers  under  onr 
SiSTutSi      cSStolyTo  one  could  say  in  the  world  of  today 
♦H.t  th^  18  anv  exctiae  for  putting  a  weak  or  mediocre  man  into 
tSr  SSrden<i   bSS  oT  the   iSrk  of   opportunities   for    virile 
ifadeSSp  whlchTre  those  of  the  Incumbent.    Today  the  problem 
ir^^^  rMtrlct  the  power  of  the  President  rather  than  to  extend 
t    in  iS^jySeit      H^w  anyone  can  «ivocate  greater  authority 
Sian  hi  now^n  conferred  upon  the  President  I  cannotunder- 
it^nd     In  the  m^t  100  days  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  service  as  President. 
T?SJw  SwerJ  f^d  authorities  were  conferred  upon  him  by  a  terrl- 
VJ^^J^^i^  Some  of  these  powers  have  since  expired  by  Umita- 
S^^^re  tS«t  to  ^y.     certainly.  If  one  examine,  what  the 
^r^^nT^ea^dtnt  "  d^ng  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations— accept- 
f^tc^eS  t^rrltiry.  Jnteflng  into  foreign  alliances  with  beUlgerents 
lii^th;  mVdSe  of  a  war  in  which  the  country  la  supposed  to  be 
J,^„t^l     it^  toixiBlble  to  deny  that  he  has.  In  this  field  at  least. 
S^ct?iry  mc2^1>>^r..  Since  the  Congress  wUl  put  no  curb 
S^n  him      iUl^  which  is  another  reason.  In  my  Judgment,  why 
SrSnSlTent^ould  hold  the  office  longer  than  for  a  single  term  of 
R  vr^     TwTtenns  are  too  long,  and  three  terms  seem  to  me 
noJhS  «^  ^Tesson  to  the  Republic.    I  have  weighed  these 

''^^SJ  ^"Si^sltuation  Illuminates  the  dangers  beyond  dispute. 
Wehlve  aPresldent  seeking  a  tbird  term  on  t^  ground  of  a  grave 
IS^ereenc?  b^  national  and  International.  But  no  dictator  has 
™  «rr«.n  1-  anv  country  at  any  time  without  proclaiming  that  a 
TationiTSr  tot^/nSS"  emergLcy  ne««itated  his  taking  over 
?H-o7,uiitrv  Assuming  tbat  tbe  President's  motives  are  of  tbe 
iS^t  S^t  he  is^enuinlly  convinced  that  he  was  drafted  and  that 
STa'lo^  can  manage  the  country  In  this  grave  crls  s.  and  that  he 
Vntin^  tcTreslKi  L  soon  as  the  crisis  Is  over  in  favor  of  Henry 
wiSS  ?he  niSe^nVwhlch  wiU  be  eatabliahed.  if  he  Is  elected 
Toi^i^l  t^e^wm  remain  to  plague  t^  country  „"  me  ^public 
survives  a  third  term  and  can  remain  a  Republic  In  the  midst  of 
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the  rising  tide  of  autocracy,  dictatorship,  and  totalitarianism  the 
world  over.  Any  unprincipled  man  deliberately  seeking  to  make 
himself  the  dictator  of  tbe  country  would  tbereafter  find  blmaelf 
In  possession  of  a  precedent  to  warrant  him  in  permanenUy  hold- 
ing the  Presidency.  The  danger  is  not  present  for  the  first  time. 
At  least  as  far  back  as  1912.  a  year  which  seems  in  retrospect  to 
have  been  peaceful,  quiet,  and  wholly  free  of  nat.onal  danger. 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  iiis  campaign  for  tbe  Presidency  uttered  these 

"Don't  you  know  that  seme  man  with  eloquent  tongue,  without 
conscience,  who  did  not  care  for  the  Nation  could  put  this  whole 
country  into  a  flame?  Dont  you  Knew  tbat  this  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  believes  that  something  Is  wrong?  What  an  op- 
portunity it  would  be  for  some  man  without  conscience  to  spring 
up  and  say.  'This  is  the  way.  PoUow  me."  and  lead  in  paths  of 
destruction." 

This  danger  obviously  is  far  greater  today  than  then. 
The  press  effort  to  exalt  the  wife  of  the  President  and  to  call 
her    the    First    Lady    of    the    Land    is    another    evidence    of    the 
tendency  to  swing  our  whole  conception  of  the  Presidency   away 
from   the    original,   the    historic    viewpoint    that    the   President    is, 
alter    aU.    merely    a    common    citizen,    distinguished    perhaps    as   a 
patriot   of  proven  merit   and   ability,  but  merely  one  of   us  who 
has    been    temporarily    called    to    assume    the    leadership    of    the 
Nation  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  wiU  early  return 
to  private  life  or,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  some 
lesser  office.     In  other  words,  it  U  the  Cinclnnatus  idea  that  we 
should    maintain,    or.   If   vou    please,    that   of   Israel    Putnam.     We 
still   need   the   spirit  of  that   simple,   homespun   patriot   who  left 
his   plough   standing    in    the    furrow   when   he   felt    that   the   call 
of  duty  had  come,  and  returned  to  It  when  the  national  emergency 
was  over      Certainly  if  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  Indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  the  Presidential  office,  there 
is  no  living  man.  and  there  will  be  none  in  the  future,  who  should 
dare  to  assume  that  any  situation  can  arise  in  which  he  alone 
can  safeguard  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

By  the  limitation  of  the  office  we  shall  truly  exalt  It.  and  what 
Is  more  Important,  exalt  the  republican  ideal  and  set  an  example 
to  the  world  of  a  changing  leadership  which  can  never  have  been 
so  needed  as  it  is  today.  Mr.  Vance  McCormlck  has  admirably 
pointed  out  to  you  the  effect  the  limiUtion  of  the  Presidency 
wotild  have  upon  South  America.  It  is  equally  needed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  lor  it  is  the  truth  that  If  the  forms  of  a 
rlKld  democracy  and  the  spirit  of  a  true  republicanism  are  not 
preserved  in  the  United  States  they  will  not  be  preserved  else- 
where, and  democracy  wiU  perish  from  this  earth. 
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or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY  - 
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Monday    September  30  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ    GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS,  UNITBD 
RAUiU  AiJi^~«=«     STATES  ARMY.  RETIRED 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix,  a  radio  address  delivered 
from  station  WEVD,  on  September  19,  1940,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army.  reUred,  on  the  subject 
of  naUonal  defense.  ^     ^  .    w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

There  is  confused  thinking  about  our  national  defense  at  times. 
be2Sr  some  of  those  who  study  the  question  do  so  with  the  aid 
^hTordlnary  Mercator  maps  used  in  our  atlases.  Mercator  maps 
°  ^?  ♦  ^^  f or  .nme  areas  of  the  stirf ace  of  the  earth  as  to  both 
fnp  dui^nc^  and^^tloM.  A  more  accurate  aid  is  a  globe.  Take 
S  voSr  ha^  ?venTlO-cent  globe  and  look  at  the  United  States, 
vnu^  S^Te^phlcal  position  and  our  strategic  situation. 

I  a^Kl^  oTSS  oppoSunlty  to  speak  of  our  national  defen«»^ 
This  S  bcStwe  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importanw  to  all  of 
IK^T^  wore  the  uniform  for  47  years.  After  graduating  at 
^^»t  ^nt  iwll  in  all  our  wars  for  about  the  last  50  years.  These 
?^^. J^  the  7ator  r^  Indian  troubles  In  the  West.  Santiago  In 
gi'£;^^e^llip1lnS:^and  Prance.    In  Prance  I  had  a  battle  com- 

Ti'al^'glS  riik'Sufour  national  defense  b^^use  of  the 
wide^lrc^?fS   o'^n   article   in   Harper's  Btogazlne   for  August. 
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The  artide  w«»  written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  and  Its  tlUe  Is 
••Wanted  a  Wan  for  Defense. "  Baldwin  apeaks  aa  thongh  we  have 
no  plan  for  defense.  He  says  "that  neither  the  results  achieved 
nor  the  profnuns  planned  meet  oiir  defense  needs."  On  the  con- 
trary I  assert  that  we  have  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  plan 
tar  defense.  Baldwin  admits— I  use  his  worda— that  -It  la  ohvlous 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  defense  In  the  past  7  years  have 
not  been  poured  down  "a  rat  hole';  it  is  also  obvious  that  the 
administration  <rf  President  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  defense 
than  any  oHher  administration  since  the  World  War." 

One  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  ma)or  complaints  Is,  "Our  defense  program 
mtist  be  bSHd  on  the  starkest  sort  of  reality."  Now.  I  have  been 
In  a  food  many  campaigns  and  battles.  But  I  have  never  seen  an 
order  for  a  battle  or  a  dlreetlve  for  a  campaign  that  was  based  on 
stark  rsidtty.  A  battle  order  la  based  on  a  commander's  estimate 
of  the  sttuatkm.  Any  commander  who  writes  an  order  for  a  battle 
IS  obliged  to  assume  much  concerning  the  exact  locations  of  the 
troops  of  the  enemy  and  the  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  enemy 


MmUarly.  the  PrssMent  and  Congress  at  Washington  Mn  com- 
pelled to  baas  our  program  for  defense  partly  on  the  facts  we 
know  and  partly  on  siq>pasltlons  and  assumptions.  We  know  our 
general  foreign  policy.  We  also  know,  as  Baldwin  states,  that  we 
plan  our  deftase  policy  to  include  any  aggression  in  this  heml- 
eptocte  on  the  part  of  a  victorious  Oermany  We  miut  plan  against 
the  gravest  danger  which  seems  possible.  We  are  obliged  to 
assume — in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  defense — that  a  victorious 
Germany  will  nave  Italy's  aid  and  that  Germany  may  be  In  pos- 
session of  Brltata's  fleet. 

Preetdcnt  Roosevelt  gave  an  excellent  deflnltion  of  defense  In 
his  letter  of  January  28.  IWB.  to  Oongress.  He  said.  "Adequate 
national  defense  means  that  for  the  protection  not  only  of  onr 
coasts,  but  also  of  our  communities  far  removed  from  the  coast. 
we  must  keep  any  potential  enemy  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  our  continental  limits."  Baldwin  says.  "There  can  be  and 
to  virtual  unanimity  of  public  opinion  on  hemisphere  defense, 
which  is  simply  a  strategic  way  of  describing  the  Monroe  Doe- 
trine."  Baldwin  gives  an  excellent  outline  and  description  of 
what  hemisphere  defense  calls  for — in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Also  concerning  our  need  for  bases  and  harbors  other 
than  those  In  the  United  States.  It  to  clear  that  the  Navy  to 
our  llret  line  of  defense.  And  that  an  excellent  air  force  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  effective  power  of  the  fleet  and  of 
the  Army.  Also,  that  at  present  we  require  a  much  larger  Army — 
for  defending  our  harbors  and  coasts  and  for  possible  expeditionary 
forces  to  outlying  places. 

Laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress  and  appropriations  made  or 
authorised  for  doubling  the  Navy,  and  greatly  Increasing  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  are  being  also 
doubled.  Our  protective  mobilisation  plan  provides  for  a  force. 
/  including  the  Army  and  National  Guard,  of  1.200.000  men  within 
the  next  «  w  8  months.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  manu- 
facturing the  uuuBsiirj  airplanes,  arms,  tanks,  artillery — all  the 
equipment  for  the  large  Army.  Also,  for  building  shelter  or 
quarters  for  the  troops  The  Army  has  been  In  the  field  maneu- 
vering for  the  past  year  The  National  Guard  is  being  called  out 
for  continuous  service  in  the  field  in  order  to  Improve  the  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  units. 

There  to  general  agreement  that  we  should  not  prepare  to  fight 
an  enamy  on  our  own  borders  or  shores.  Also,  that  we  should  not 
send  the  Army  or  Navy  to  fight  in  Surope  or  In  Asia.  In  the  Pacific 
our  excellent  defensive  line  nins  from  the  Aleutians.  In  Alaska,  to 
Hawaii  and  on  down  to  the  Oanal  at  Panama.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
recent  acqutoltlon  of  the  eight  bases  gives  us  a  defensive  line  from 
Newfoundland  down  to  the  shoulder  of  South  America.  This  gen- 
eral Une  la  aeveral  hundred  miles  from  otir  coasts.  'Hwee  new  bases 
guard  the  Ave  passes  which  enter  the  Caribbean  from  the  AUantlc. 
Three  recent  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  defense 
are  the  new  law  for  selective  conscription  of  soldiers,  the  acqutoltlon 
of  the  eight  new  bases  In  the  Atlantic,  and  the  authonsatton  by 
Cca^resa  of  the  ga00XXX>.000  to  the  federal  authority  which  to  allowed 
to  use  such  funds  in  developing  our  trade  with  the  South  American 
nations. 

Defending  all  the  Americas  to  a  colossal  task.  The  shoulder  of 
South  America  Is  much  nearer  Africa  than  it  Is  to  Charleston.  8.  C. 
The  nhiTUfH*''  of  South  Aaoerlca  to  nearer  to  Africa  than  it  to  to  our 
new  base  In  Puerto  Rico.  However,  we  have  a  new  base  in  South 
America.  BriUsh  Guiana.  In  a  military  sene?.  defending  the 
Americas  iwtfin*.  In  .h»  first  place,  working  with  the  LatiJi-Amerlcan 
coununes  In  the  effort  to  aid  them  and  unify  them  so  that  they  may 
defend  themselves.  We  mtut  also  take  mere  effective  steps  to  Im- 
prove ctiltural  relations  with  the  other  American  nations  to  the 
south  of  us. 

I  conclude  with  urging  two  things  of  great  importance  to  defense. 
First.  Cniigrssii  ought  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wlllkle  by 
p^fgjir^  a  law  to  create  a  single  department  of  national  defense 
imder  a  Oftblnet  minister  of  defense.  Three  civilian  assistant  aec- 
retarlea  of  defense  would  be  In  charge  of  the  three  coequal  armed 
branches — the  Navy.  Xite  Army,  and  the  Air  Corps.  A  small  college 
of  national  defense  would  naturally  form  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
secretary  of  national  defense — a  place  where  a  few  officers  of  all  the 
armed  aervtcea  could  meet  for  common  study,  with  a  few  clYllian 
officials  of  the  State.  Labor  and  Treasury  Departments.  The  part  of 
the  unified  and  homogenecxis  Air  Coxps  assigned  to  the  Navy  should 


be  Tinder  Navy  command  and  orders  for  duty  and  training  all  the 
time  In  peace.  Similarly,  for  that  part  of  the  Air  Corps  with  the 
Army — It  should  be  under  Army  command  all  the  time  in  peace 

as  well  aa  In  war.  ..^    .        .        «    » 

Another  thing  of  Importance  for  our  defeiue  to  the  American  neet 
should  be  safely  east  of  the  Canal  at  Panama.  Thte  to  made  more 
Important  by  our  obtaining  the  new  bases  in  the  West  Atlantic. 
The  fleet  seems  now  to  be  immobUlMd  out  at  Hawaii,  several 
thotwand  mllee  distance  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

More  than  5.000  of  the  some  20.178  Japanese  reeldenta  of  the 
Philippines,  among  the  16.000.000  Plllpinos.  have  returned  to  Japan 
since  the  start  of  the  China  war.  Several  mterestlng  illusions 
often  c«ne  up  about  the  Par  But  One  to  the  Idea  that — even  with 
the  colossal  simi  proposed.  •380.000.000— Guam  and  Wake  Ulands, 
both  In  the  Western  Pacific  and  in  the  midst  of  numbers  of  Jspanese 
islanda  can  be  made  tenable  forttfleationa.  All  we  can  make  there 
are  two  sallenta.  dtotant.  lonely,  and  untenable  saliento  We 
buy  tin  in  Europe  and  America — from  thoM  who  have  smelters  to 
which  they  take  the  ore  they  get  in  the  Ketherland  Bast  Indies  or 
m  other  parte  of  the  world  Rubber  we  buy  from  men  who  have 
stoeks  of  It  m  Singapore.  Liverpool,  or  other  marketa  for  rub- 
ber We  could.  If  It  were  necessary,  send  ships  by  the  Atlantic 
to  actually  haul  rubber  and  tin  from  Java.  We  need  not  send 
by  way  of  Japan  at  all.  Then  the  cooperation  in  the  Par  Bast 
with  the  British  Fleet  We  all  know  Britain  has  had  no  capital 
ships  east  of  the  Mediterranean  since  the  Agadlr  explosion  In  Mo- 
rocco in  1811  It  to  inevitable  that  the  peoples  who  live  in  eastern 
Asia  will  settle  the  future  of  eastern  Asia — what  President  Roose- 
velt  called   a  sort   of  Monroe  Doctrine  for   the  Far  Bast. 

AOMtXJU.    UCAHT'S    OTIMION 

Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  gave  to  the  committees  of  Congress  i 
years  ago  hb  judgment  in  the  most  thorough  discufision  of  the 
North  Psclflc  Ocean  we  have  had  in  40  years.  His  opinion  was 
definite  and  emphatic,  as  follows:  ""rhe  Navy  which  America  now 
has  and  the  Navy  which  it  will  have  when  it  is  increased  by  the 
authority  in  this  bill  will  be  seriously  Inadequate  to  the  task  of 
sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines  I  said  It  would  require 
at  least  three  times  thto  amount  of  Increase  of  our  Navy,  and  I 
doubt  If  we  could  (send  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines)  with  three 
times  the  increase." 

Ttie  adn^lral  aaid  als^o:  The  defensive  line  of  the  American  Navy 
at  the  present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa,  and  to  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  following  brief  quotations  are  from  Professor  Grlswold's  able 
article  In  Harper  s  for  August,  on  Our  Policy  In  the  Par  East :  "We 
have  failed,  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  discover  In  the  Par  Ea«t 
a  region  of  vital  Interest  to  our  strategic  security  and  domestic 
welfare."  AikI.  "Geography  is  perhaps  the  strongest  deterministic 
agent  In  International  relations." 

Dr.  Orlswold  believes  there  is  reason  for  tnrlng  to  improve  our 
relations  with  Japan.  Also,  that  there  exists  a  reasonable  basis  for 
such  action. 

MEW  TaXATT  ABVisao 

My  own  conviction  Is — after  10  consecutive  years"  service  with  the 
Philippine  government — that  we  ought  to  make  with  Japan  a  ne^ 
treaty  of  trade  and  friendship.  That  the  treaty  should  contain 
elauaes  indicating  Japan's  interest  in  the  continued  independence 
of  the  Philippines  after  1946  Japan  wUl  not  try  to  annex  the 
republic  of  the  Philippines  She  will  not  make  a  division  of  her 
fleet  and  armies  with  Soviet  Russia  so  near  at  the  north  Many 
Japanese  have  left  the  Philippines  to  return  to  Japan  since  the 
start  of  the  war  In  China  In  any  event.  Japan  will  have  much  of 
the  trade  with  the  Philippines.  Japan  has  not  the  power  or  the 
deatre  to  attack  the  United  States.    The  distances  are  too  great 

I  hope  the  FlUplDcs  will  obtain  the  Independence  they  have  so 
long  desired  and  which  we  have  so  long  promised  them.  I  have 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  Filipino  people.  But  their  country 
to  too  far  from  my  country  for  continued  political  retotions.  The 
Inevitable  logic  of  geography  to  that  we  should  control  from  the 
nkid-Atlantlc  westirard  to  the  mid-Pacific,  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
pense. If  we  endeavor  to  maintain  a  navy  large  enough  to  try  to 
defend  the  indefensible  Philippines  and  to  aid  the  defense  of  South 
America,  it  will  fetch  financial  ruin  to  ray  own  country 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Filipinos  no  longer  desire  inde- 
pendence are  erroneous.  They  are.  I  believe,  put  out  by  people  who 
deeire  our  permanent  control  of  and  responsibility  for  the  distant 
Philippines. 

John  Gunther.  who  visited  Manila,  says  on  page  900  of  his  book 
Inside  Asia  that,  in  hto  opinion,  the  sugar  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines oppose  independence  for  the  Filipinos. 

Sugar  people  at  Manila  desire  to  continue  sending  their  ct)Stly 
sugar  to  the  United  States  free  of  all  duty.  Such  a  practice  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in  many  of  our  own  States. 

Press  reports  give  account  of  several  unusual  public  addresses  by 
President  Quezon.  Mr  Quezon  Is  said  to  have  declared  that  poUtt- 
cai  parties  are  not  needed  In  a  democracy;  that  they  shou'd  be 
abolished.  President  Quezon  has  been  voted  by  the  assembly,  at 
his  request,  many  great  additional  powers  over  the  liberties  of  in- 
dividuals and  over  trade,  commerce,  labor,  and  other  unusual 
"emergency"  powers.  The  Filipino  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  pub- 
licly stated  Its  belief  that  this  is  an  unmlstakabie  sign  that  the 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  desires  totalltarlantom  for  the 
Philippines.     I     recollect     recommending     that     Philippine     Inde- 


nendenee  be  granted  on  July  4.  1940.  when  I  testified  before  the 
TySs  InsulS^Commlttee  in  March  1939.  Continuation  of  trade 
privileges  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  granted  the  Filipinos  for 

**r™ry^K^tly  doubt  Baldwin's  statement  In  hU  Harper's  a/tlci*— 
that  "Our  offlrers  stand  too  much  upon  pomp  and  P«ro«a^»y"  of 
rank'  A  few  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  may  be  so  afflicted. 
Sit  not  manl  Ycu  can  find  a  few  men  «o  afflictad  In  any  pro- 
fession—among, say,  lawyers.  Judges.  Joumaltota.  and  so  on. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1940 
Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  third  term 
will  bring  dictatorship  and  war  to  our  country.  The  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  authority  by  the  Chief  Executive  the 
demand  of  the  President  to  continue  In  the  spotUght  for  a 
third  term  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  Republic 
as  a  free  democracy. 

Our  system  of  government  and  phUosophy  of  Ufe  as  free 
Americans  with  equal  opportunity  for  aU.  does  not  recognize 
the  "indispensable  man"  formula.  We  want  no  permaiient 
royal  class  or  ruling  family  to  govern  our  system  of  life. 
America  is  a  free  country,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  free. 

George  Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency  after  8  years.  Jeflerson.  Madison. 
Monroe.  Jackson.  Cleveland.  McKinley.  and  Taft  and  other 
patriotic  Americans,  spoke  definitely  against  a  third  term. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  precedent  and  tradition  can- 
not be  lightly  broken. 

If  there  is  only  one  "indispensable  man"  amongst  132.- 
000  000  Americans,  what  will  our  country  do,  when  this  cHosen 
one  is  required  to  answer  the  final  roll  call?  Should  he  suc- 
ceed in  securing  a  third  term,  what  about  4.  5.  and  even  10 
terms  for  the  present  Incumbent  of  the  Whit«  House? 

Traditions  have  been  \*illfully  broken  in  the  past  7  years. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  has  ijeen  largely 
usurped  by  New  Deal  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  This  power 
must  be  broken.  Only  the  people  can  recapture  their  America. 
The  hour  has  come.    There  must  be  "no  third  term. 


No  Third  Term-"It  May  Be  Later  Than  You 

Think*' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Afondav,  September  30.  1940 
Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  time  when 
free  Americans  are  to  be  confronted  with  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  in  our  country's  history— whether  to  dis- 
card our  traditional  concepts  of  limited  tenure  of  office  and 
by  violating  our  third-term  tradition  pave  the  way  for  Ufe 
tenure  hereditary  power,  or  permanenUy  entrenched  political 
greed— patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
would  do  well  to  put  patriotism  above  party  and  consider 
what  the  American  way  of  life  has  meant  to  us  these  past  150 
years.  Before  discarding  the  doctrines  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  for  untried  theories  of  one-man  indlspensability, 
let  us  reflect  with  due  seriousness  at  the  ultimate  conse- 
quen'-es  of  such  a  departure  from  the  American  system.  Let 
US  remember  that  to  gamble  with  the  seductive  lure  of  un- 
Lmited  tenure  is  to  first  of  all  lose  something  vital  m  America. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  does  not  believe  that  this  country 
became  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  in  a  century  and  a 
half  by  doing  everything  all  wrong.    No  man  can  be  sure  of 
the  final  goal  we  shall  reach  by  choosing  the  untried  path  of 
unlimited  tenure  in  office  for  the  President;  but  all  men  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  so  choose  in  1940  we  shall  have  discarded 
a  protection  against  one-man  government  and  against  tram- 
pling upon  States'  rights  which  otir  forefathers  thought  to  be 
a  most  imporUnt  safeguard.    If  we  willfully  scuttle  what  they 
fought  so  hard  to  secure,  we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  If  the  experiment  brings  us  bitterness  and  loss  of  free 
initiative.    We  have  seen  the  bright  hopes  of  citizens  of  other 
lands  turn  to  the  chiil  ashes  of  despair  aft«r  they  placed  their 
faith  too  long  in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  gave  too  much 
power  to  too  few  men  for  too  long  a  time.    And  now  aU  the 
lamentations  of  a  once  free  people  cannot  get  back  for  them 
again  the  righU  and  liberties  which  they  so  carelessly  voted 
away  to  men  who  promised  so  much  and  seemed  so  Indis- 
pensable at  the  time.    It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
most  of  the  people  living  under  dictators  today  are  Uvlng 
under  dictatorships  which  they  voted  down  upon  themselves 
through  the  plea  that  a  particular  man  was  indispensable  if 
the  coimtry  were  to    meet  some  current  "emergency."    In  a 
republic  nothing  is  Indispensable  but  freedom  Itself  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  self-government. 

IT    MAT    BK    LATia    THAM    TOO    THINK 

The  significant  phrase.  "It  may  be  later  than  you  think," 
Mr.  Speaker,  applies  alike  to  our  attempt  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  the  false  doctrine  of  one-man  indlspensability  at  home 
and  to  our  determination  to  repel  any  doctrines  or  armies  of 
one-man  indlspensability  from  abroad.    It  Is  truly  a  fact  that 
the  ominous  warning,  "It  may  be  later  than  you  think," 
applies  to  the  bulk  of  our  American  citizens,  who.  seeing  the 
structure  of  self-government  intact,  assume  that  its  sub- 
stance Is  also  secure.    Could  each  citizen  but  sit  in  Congress 
for  a  week  he  would  know  how  very  much  "later  than  he 
thinks"  has  already  grown  the  hour  when  America  must 
choose  to  return  more  powers  and  prerogatives  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  or  weakly  surrender  to  the  current  trend 
toward  centralized  authority  in  the  President. 

We  have  already  endowed  our  President  with  more  power 
than  yesterday's  princes.  If  we  proceed  too  far,  too  fast,  in 
this  drift  toward  administrative  absolutism  we  may  weU  lose 
the  fight  against  totalitarianism  without  so  much  as  firing  a 
cingle  shot  against  a  foreign  foe.  While  scanning  the  horizon 
for  potential  enemies  from  overseas  and  while  arming  our- 
selves to  resist  them,  we  may  easily  enough  discover  that  we 
have  already  lost  the  sacred  freedom  which  we  would  so  zeal- 
ously protect.  We  have  already  gone  further  toward  the 
doctrine  of  one-man  indlspensability  in  America  than  any 
other  free  people  have  ever  gone  and  still  successfully  retrieved 
their  individual  rights  and  personal  freedom. 

We  hear  that  time  is  a  vital  element  in  the  BatUe  of  Britain. 
So  it  may  be.  But  time  Is  also  a  most  vital  element  in  the 
battle  of  America.  We  have  no  guaranty  that  we  shall  now 
have  time  enough  to  reclaim  the  rights  of  States,  to  restore 
the  Independence  of  Congress,  to  revive  the  sanctity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  return  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
business  the  opportunities  for  success  which  far  outweigh  the 
political  pledges  for  a  bare  security  which  represent  the  sum 
total  of  accomplishment  attained  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration.   

AMCKICA    MUST   MAKE  THE   CHOICE 

Mr  Speaker,  America  must  choose,  in  scarcely  more  than 
30  days  the  destiny  she  will  inherit.  She  can  choose  safely 
and  wisely  to  remain  free  and  self-governing  or  she  can  choose 
to  flirt  with  the  European  notion  that  in  any  nation  at  a 
given  time  there  is  but  one  man  who  is  able  to  lead  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  know  not  what  choice  America  will  make. 
But  for  the  permanent  record.  I  want  to  put  it  down  today 
that  if  the  choice  is  against  the  third  term  and  one-man 
indlspensability  in  America,  I  predict  this  country  will  have 
successfully  withstood  the  vicious  doctrines  which  have  made 
a  blood  bed  of  Europe  and  that  it  will  not  again  be  lured  to 
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surrender  Its  government  of  the  people  for  the  shallow  substi- 
tute of  government  only  by  the  President. 

And  if  narrow  partisanship,  pap.  and  patronage  should  win 
the  contest  in  November,  and  this  country  should  disavow  its 
heritage  of  freedom.  I  predict  that  no  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  see  as  much  of  freedom  even  as  is  still  ours  and 
that  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
few  for  12  long  years  will  forever  leave  its  scar  upon  the  fair 
record  of  this  great  Republic. 

Faced  with  previous  emergencies,  earlier  Americans  than 
we.  but  I  hope  not  sturdier  or  more  patriotic,  have  joined 
forces  regardless  of  party  prejudice,  race,  color,  occupation, 
or  station  In  life  and  rallied  behind  a  common  cause  to  pro- 
tect that  common  heritage  of  free  government  which  is 
America's.  We  have  won  every  challenge  to  our  American 
way  of  life  because  it  has  been  the  American  way  to  unite 
to  attain  strength  enough  to  beat  back  any  fundamental 
threat  to  our  basic  institutions.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believe  the  spirit  of  America  is  not  dead  and  the 
conscience  of  America  is  not  stilled,  I  dare  to  hope  that  on 
next  November  5  we  shall  find  from  the  North  and  the  South. 
from  East  and  West,  a  great  glowing  testimony  that  America 
disclaims  the  doctrine  of  one-man  indispensabillty,  that 
America  adheres  to  Its  basic  concepts  of  limited  tenure  for 
its  Executives,  and  that  Its  citizens  proclaim  to  all  the 
freedom-hungry  people  of  the  world  that  under  God,  the 
people  are  still  the  rulers  of  America. 


The  True  Facts  Concerning^  Agricultural  Imports 
Under  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  ICBNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondtty.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  VIlfCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  young  at- 
torney invctldng  law  in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky  I  ob- 
served that  shrewd  counsel,  in  defending  a  weak  or  doubtful 
case,  invariably  made  great  efforts  to  divert  the  jury's  atten- 
tion and  thoivlits  from  the  issues  of  fact  at  bar  by  impressing 
the  jurymen  with  flowery  language  and  dramatic  gestures. 
The  Republican  Party  today  finds  itself  in  just  such  a  position. 
Totally  bankrupt  of  sound  and  wholesome  ideas  in  the  field  of 
fra-elgn  trade.  Republicans,  less  concerned  with  national  wel- 
fare and  more  concerned  In  promoting  purely  political  objec- 
tives, persist  In  clouding  the  Issues  with  respect  to  agrioiltural 
imports  imder  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Ra^  and  irresponsible  statements  barren  of  factual  truth, 
supported  only  by  statistical  distortions  of  every  conceivable 
variety  that  an  izurenious  mind  stubbornly  bent  on  deceiving 
our  farmers  can  devise,  appear  regularly  in  the  Congressionai. 
RKctno.  Evidently,  having  learned  nothing  from  past  mis- 
takes, and  misjudging,  or  what  is  worse,  holding  in  contempt, 
the  intelligence  of  our  farmers,  the  Republicans  believe  they 
can  continually  fool  the  American  farmer.  The  Republican 
Party  xmable  to  divorce  itself  from  nineteenth  century  think- 
ing has  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  the  farmer  of  today  is 
possessed  of  a  keener  understanding  of  national  problems  af- 
fecting his  welfare. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  in  effecting  modifications 
in  our  tariff  duties  where  necessary  and  advisable  through  the 
negotiation  of  trade  agreements  has  not  opened  our  home 
markets  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  farmers.  Fanners  today 
under  trade  agreements  have  a  larger  home  market  and  are 
receiving  better  prices  for  their  products  than  under  the 
trade-restricting  high  tariffs  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 


Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Cash  farm  income  rreelved  by  farmers 


Commodity 


Grains. 

Cottna  and  cottonseed. 

Fruits  

Veftt'tables 

Tobacco 

Meal  animals  

Dairy  produpta 

Chickens  and  e(tgs 


Cash  farm  incom*  rewivfd  by 
farmers 


4  years  umler 
Hawley-Pmot.t 
tariffs.  \VM-M 


$2. 4W.  fmn.  nno 
2.  sen.  on<i.  noo 
1.4*5.  two.  (W) 
2. 074.  Ort\  (W> 
673,  IKXl.  (K» 
6, 60R.  01X1,(01) 
4.  91 2, 000. 000 
2,614.000.000 


4  years  under 

trade  ii?ree- 

iwdL>,  1U36-39 


$3.  .',72.  noo,  onn 

3,  (MS.  1100.  i*fn 
1.742,lWO,Ol«l 
2.414.000,001) 

1,  122,000,<X)U 
9,O14.OtX),0t*l 
6.  742,  ono,  ntw 

2,  825.  OOO.  000 


Gain  to  fann- 
ers, iwtt-ja 


$1 


ia3.  noo.  noo 
fih.s,  nni"i,  OCK) 
2<J7,  UOO,  OOO 
340.  («I0.  000 
449,  000, 000 
2.  40*',.  (KlO,  U» 
KV).  (%»\.  000 
211,000.000 


Source:  Compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the  IVpartmont  of  Apriculf  urc 
Free  discussion  and  debate  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
policies  pursued  by  an  administration,  based  upon  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  pertinent  data,  is  the  foundation  of  democratic 
government.  In  such  debates  honest  and  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  may  reasonably  arise.  Honestly  held  differences 
command  respect.  Misrepresentation,  half  truths,  and  in- 
nuendoes, on  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  appeallngly 
phrased,  or  supported  by  statistical  distortions,  or  failure  to 
disclose  fully  the  facts  pertaining  to  agricultural  imports,  do 
not  deceive  our  farmers — for  they  are  well-informed — but 
imhapplly  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  analyzed  fully  and  carefully  the  tables  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Con(hiessional  Record,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Representative  Prahx  Carlson,  in  support  of 
his  declaration  that  farmers  are  suffering  from  increased 
farm  imports.  The  tables  to  which  I  refer  are  found  on 
page  5547. 

What  are  the  facts? 

With  respect  to  total  agrlcultvu^  imports.  Ijetween  70  and 
80  percent  of  the  increase  is  made  up  of  products  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  crude  rubber,  raw  silk,  bananas,  and  certain  oils 
not  produced  at  all  in  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  the 
increase  Is  made  up  chiefly  of  such  products  as  fresh  to- 
matoes, on  which  a  modification  in  duty,  subject  to  seasonal 
regulatory  provisions,  was  granted  to  Cuba  only,  unmanu- 
factured wool,  cattle  hides,  wheat  imported  in  bond  for  mill- 
ing and  reexport,  and  inedible  molasses,  on  which  no 
concession  was  given  to  any  country  In  trade  agreements. 

With  respect  to  the  selected  list  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, in  terms  of  value,  more  than  half  is  made  up  of  com- 
modities on  which  no  concession  has  been  granted  in  any 
agreement.  Moreover,  imports  of  a  number  of  commodities 
on  which  concessions  have  been  granted  through  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  limited  by  quota  and  seasonal  pro\asions. 
The  following  tables  fully  disclose  all  the  facts: 

Tablz  I — United   States   imports   for  oonsumption   of  agricultural 
prodticts  for  6  iHOnths  ending  June  30.  1938,  1939,  1940 


( montba  eodinx  Juoe  30^ 

1938 

1939 

IMO 

Tutal  azriculfural  imports 

$476,  SU,  000 

$619.^82,  OOO 

i«4i.2as,ooo 

Com  pl»nTien  t  ary  acrirultural  import-s  < 
t^UM'l**meDUiry  ai^rkcuJluraJ  inipmits  ' . . 

234,  7».  (11)0 
i41,»U9.UUU 

aBR.  3XX  nno       u*.  «76,  ooo 

261.3-iU.UOO          »6,tel,UtKI 

Includes  only  value  of  imports  of  cotTee,  tea.  crude  nibber,  raw  sflk,  cacao  and 
rarao  N  ans.  bananii.s,  unmaaufactore<l  narix-t  wool,  certain  v<fefable  flb«'rs  (eicluil- 
ioK  flax,  hernp,  and  jute)  and  oi-rtain  esaentiaJ  aixl  disiilletl  tuls  (excluding  h'mon. 
oranne.  crfltHfruit,  eucalyptus,  and  peppierniint)  which  an*  not  produced  at  all  in  the 
United  .*Nt«fps 

'  Consists  of  commodities  which  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the 
United  States  to  niett  domesUc  requirements,  Dotwitli-stunding  high  tariffs  on  most 
of  them:  or  products— most  of  them  also  ^ah)ect  to  hij^h  duties — which  are  importeil 
becmiae  of  special  quality  or  usf.  or  ditlt-rfAoiMi  in  marketing  aea-soa,  or  other  special 
considerations.  These  imports  do  not  displace — they  supplement  deficient  domeslij 
anppUes. 

iteanx:  U.  S.  D^pvtiurat  ot  A<rirulUa«. 
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T4«..  U.-Vnited  State,  imports  for  consumption  of  certain  agricultural  products  for  6  months  eruiing  June  30.  193B.  1939.  1940 


Import  item 


fi  months  ending  June  .TO 


Import  items  on  which  no  conces- 
sions were  ftranttnl  in  trade  injreo- 
ments 


1038 


Cattle' ■ 

Cattle  hides - 

B«'f.  canned ■ 

Mutton,  fresh 

Tallow,  inedible  

Silver  toies,  live    — 

Silver-fox  (ur  skins 

t)ats   

For  (trinding  in  l>ond  and  export  to — 

Cuba  

Other  countries --- 

Other  .  •—-- 

Wheat  unfit  for  human  conaumptton 

Wheat  by  products,  feeds    

Hay 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  --- 

Alfalfa  seed  

Alsike  and  crimson  clover 

I'otatoeti,  white  ■  

beans,  green  and  dried  • 

I^^ntils  -         

Tomatoes,  fresh  • - 

Apfiles.  fresh       

Cherries,  fresh - • 

(irapefruit  *  - 

Hraiil  or  crwun  nuts 

FiUnTts 

I'ecans  — ..... 

Molasses,  edible  (table)  

Molasses.  ine<lible  (blackstrap)  — 

Milk,  fresh'  

Milk,  dried  and  mnited 

Ca-nein  .  • 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Cotton.  unmanufi<-ture<l  

Castor  beans 


$1,787,000 
4,  145.  000 

(') 

30,000 
1.000 


121.000 

172,000 

6.000 


23.000 


1939 


$5,  807. 000 

4,  100,000 

I.  000 

1.1,000 


ISMO 


Import  items  on  which  conrt'«sions 
were  pmnteti  in  trade  agnvinents 


1«38 


1930 


1040 


$7.*»«i.000 

4.  3H5.000 

2.000 

28.000 

6,000 


002,000        1.017,000 


2,108.000 
21,000 


2,180,000 
41.000 


K 087, 000 


302,000 
5.000 


$11,088,000 


057.000 
363. 000 


00.000        a«s,ooo 


M2.000 


NoM 
"4.05.%  000 


Total. 


17&.000 


10,000 
3,  183,000 


274,000 


11.000  3,000 

12.000  !          i:t.000 

6,33.1.000  1  22.54«.000 

'4.053,000  3.778,000 


21,000 

6,225,000' 

12.000 

657,000 

43, 875.  000 

5,807,000 


22,813,000     42.722,000     71,275.000 


None 

146,000 

87,000 

"'432,000 
12.5,000 
332,000 
281.000 

'  1,134,000 

(•) 
10.000 

(>) 

504.000 
145,000 

i.  334, 000 

i.'ooo 


10.112.000 
1.205,000 


$8,864,000 


1,016,000 
2,778,000 


41.000 

3.207.000 

100,000 

310,000 
11,000 

(W6.ono 

184.000 

871.000 

40.000 

8,0'X) 

None 

520.(100 

172. 000 

660,000 

i'ooo 


17,084,000 
1,275,000 


26,2.51,000  i  30.228,000 


48.000 

3,815.000 

355,000 

342, 000 

53.000 

1.03.Va») 

10ti.0«) 

1.6.S6.000 

11.5.000 

36.000 

5.000 

400.000 

153,000 

'  1.006,666 

2,000 


17, 854, 000 
'3.525,000 
43.373.000 


<  Imports  a'  the  modified  farift  rejrulations  are  sabjert  to  seasonal  or  quota  provisions. 

•  liess  than  $.i<«>  ...         ^        .i..  .,.  „.^-n  ^r  Mnrii>e  lima  beams.     Subject  to  seasonal  provisions. 

« Concession  gnnte<l  to  t^uba  only  «nd  applies  exdusively  to  green  or  uun\ye  lima  neam.        u  jm 

«  Concession  .frsnte.!  to  Oub«  only      Hubject  to  seasonul  provisions 

Soun,    Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Inited  States,  June  .038,  193..  10*1,  U.  8.  .>e,«rtment  of  C  ommer.,. 


EUtJBLICANS    STtLL    THINK    IN    TXRMS    OF   TH«    NINrTlXNTH    CINTXmT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  called  to 
power  by  the  people  of  this  country  at  a  desperate  hour  to 
perform  a  desperate  Job.  To  inspire  confidence  in  the  future 
of  this  Nation  as  a  democratic  free  people  and  restore  na- 
tional prosperity  were  major  considerations.  Measures  to 
restore  fully  the  prosperity  of  the  country  unaccompanied  by 
efforts  to  restore  our  foreign  trade  which  had  declined  from 
$9,600,000,000  in  1929  to  $3,100,000,000  in  1933  would  have 
succeeded  only  in  part. 

This  administration  realizing  thAt,  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  enduring  foreign  trade  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  economy  formulated  and  is  carrying  out  a  commer- 
cial foreign  policy  based  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  international  trade.     The  Repuo- 
lican  Party's  inability  or  unwUlingness  to  grasp  the  simple 
concept  that  international  trade  Is  a  process  of  buying  and 
selling  rather  than  selling  only.  Its  failure  to  recognize  the 
ImpUcations  attending  the  change  In  our  position  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  Nation  following  the  last  World  War  and 
adapt  our  commercial  policy  accordingly,  was.  in  large  meas- 
ure  responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  collapse  of  international  trade.    The  Republicans 
sought  to  solve  twentieth  century  trade  problems  by  recourse 
to  nineteenth-century  methods. 


Provisions  of  H.  R.  2747  Should  Apply  Also  to  the 
Continental  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30,  1940 
Mr  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  said  on  asking  unanimous  consent  today  to  re- 
turn to  916  on  Consent  Calendar,  it  being  H.  R.  2747.  ana 
vacate  the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  passed,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  had  agreed  to  make  no  objection    I 
would  like  it  understood  that  I  think  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  good  for  Alaska  and  that  it  also  would  be  good 
for  the  continenUl  United  States,  and  I  feel  that  my  amend- 
ment is  quite  proper.    Undoubtedly  it  will  later  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  law. 

However.  I  can  see  the  merits  of  the  contention  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  consideration  given  to  such  a  proposed 
amendment  as  mine  to  Mr.  Dimonds  biU.    It  was  because 
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I  fear«3.  for  the  moment,  that  we  would  not  have  another 
Consent  Calendar  day  this  session  and  was  so  anxious  to  ex- 
tend this  same  benefit  and  privilege  to  prospectors  and  small 
mining  men  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  that  I  took  the 
hasty  action  in  offering  the  amendment  without  consultation 
with  any  Members.  In  fairness,  the  amendment  I  offered 
should  be  further  considered. 

Perhaps  the  Members  generally  do  not  know  that  in  regard 
to  public  domain  in  Department  of  the  Interior  matters  and 
In  mining  legislation  the  term  "the  United  States"  does  not 
include  Alaska.  For  that  reason  we  frequently  have  to  add 
the  word  "Alaska"  to  the  expression  "the  United  States"  if  we 
wish  the  bill  to  be  all-inclusive.  Now  I  think  this  legislation 
^  ought  to  cover  mining  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
also  in  Alaska.     That  was  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  little  surveying  done  in 
Alaska.  However,  I  know  of  large  areas  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  have  not  been  surveyed.  There  are  parts  of 
northern  Arizona,  in  a  mineralized  region,  which  have  not 
been  surveyed.  Therefore.  I  gladly  defer  in  this  case  that 
the  bill  pertaining  to  Alaska  may  stand  on  its  own  merits  and 
request  the  House  to  give  serious  consideration  to  extending 
this  same  benefit  to  the  mining  sections  of  the  continental 
United  States.  

History,    Purpose,    and    Accomplishments   of    the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  39.  1940 


ADDRC88    BT    FRED    W.    CATLETT.    MEMBER.    FEDERAL    HOME 

LOAN  BANK  BOARD 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Fred 
W.  Catlett.  member.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  before 
the  National  AaBociatlon  of  Mutual  Insurance  Agents,  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.  Wednesday,  September 
25.  1940: 
HisTOBT.  puspoaa.  Airo  accomplish  mknts  or  thx  homx  ownebs'  loan 

COKPOBATION 

When  Mr.  Baldwin,  jrotir  secretary,  extended  to  me  an  Invitation 
to  addreaa  jrour  nlntb  annual  convention,  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  I  should  speak  to  you  about  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. He  said  that  he  felt  that  not  a  great  deal  was  known 
about  it.  and  that  a  wider  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  and  of 
some  of  the  problons  with  which  the  directors  of  that  Corporation 
have  had  to  deal  would  be  of  value  in  increasing  the  general 
appreciation  of  Ita  accomplishments. 

I  may  be  permitted.  I  tnist,  to  express  in  the  beginning  my 
pleastire  In  having  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  group  of  mutual- 
insurance  agents.  I  have  personally  long  been  interested  in  the 
cooperative  movement  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and 
although  It  Is  not  always  generally  appreciated,  the  mutual- 
insurance  companies  and  the  savings  and  loan  assocfetlons  form 
very  large  and  Increasingly  Important  divisions  of  tttat  general 
cooperative  movement.  I  suspect  that  few  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kderal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  in  its  mem- 
l)ershlp  is  Identteal  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  has  to  do.  in  Its  permanent  activities, 
very  largely  with  savings  and  loan  associations.  And  with  some 
few  exceptions  in  Ohio  and  California,  all  of  those  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  cooperative  mutual  institutions.  I  may.  therefore, 
remark  parentbeUcally  that  in  dealing  with  its  insurance  problems 
not  only  is  the  ^deral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  no  wise  preju- 
diced against  the  mutual  type  of  insurance  company,  but  if  It  can 
l>e  said  to  have  any  leanings,  those  leanings  are  probably  toward 
the  mutual  type  of  organization.  Because  of  my  own  personal 
interest,  therefore,  and  my  official  association  with  so  many  of 
these  mutual  organizations,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  this  mutual  group  some  of  the  history,  the  purposes, 
the  experiences,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  greatest  urt>an 
home- financing  Institution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Because  each  3rear  we  are  getting  further  and  further  away  from 
/       the  depression  experiences  of  1932.  and  the  memory  of  those  days  la 


already  growing  somewhat  dim  In  the  minds  of  some,  permit  me  to 
remind  you  that  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  emergency  There  had  been  so  great  a  contraction  of 
credit,  and  there  was  so  widespread  unemployment,  that  forecloeures 
on  homes  had  mounted  to  approximately  1.000  per  day.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  anyone  possessed  of  a  spark  of  statesmanship  that  the 
Government  could  not  permit  such  numbers  of  Its  citizens  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  home.  Individual  ownership  of  homes  is  essen- 
tial to  the  stabUlty  of  a  democratic  society  and  government  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  more  emergent  measures  were  attended  to. 
the  President  t\irned  his  attention  to  the  mounting  difficulties  of 
the  home  owner  In  1933.  he  sent  a  message  to  the  chalrnran  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  requesting  that  the  Board  prepare 
legislation  which  would  provide  relief  by  way  of  direct  loans  to 
distressed  home  owners  The  Board  in  turn  called  upon  Its  general 
counsel  to  draft  such  bill.  There  was  no  precedent  to  guide  him 
except  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  He  prepared  his  suggestlotis.  however, 
and  they  were  presented  to  the  Board  for  discussion  They  were 
rewritten,  re-presented  to  the  Board,  rediscussed  and  rewritten,  and 
tran.smltted  to  Senator  Robinson,  then  the  majority  leader  In  the 
Senate.  After  approval  by  him.  the  proposed  bill  was  taken  up 
directly  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  bill  as 
handed  to  him,  and  which  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  refinance  the  mortgages  of  these  distressed  home  owners,  a 
blank  had  been  left  for  the  name  of  the  Corporation  Our  General 
Counsel  had  suggested  that  the  name  be  "Emergency  Credit  Corpora- 
tion." In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  however,  the  President,  him- 
self, picked  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  into  the  blank  the  name  "Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation." 

The  capital  of  the  Corporation  was  set  at  •300.000.000.  and  its 
original  bond  authority  limited  to  ta  .000 .000 .000  This  authority, 
however,  was  subsequently  increased  to  a  total  of  M. 7 50 .000 .000. 

In  the  act  it  was  provided  that  thU  $200,000,000  capital  should 
be  paid  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  it  was  called  for 
bv  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Many  tntercating  legal 
questions  have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  crvatlon.  organlza- 
ticn.  and  operation  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  but  no 
one  of  them  Is  likely  to  be  remembered  longer  by  memtwrs  of  the 
Board  than  the  one  which  grew  out  of  this  capital-stock  arrange- 
ment, for  on  account  of  that  provlaton  in  the  statute,  member* 
of  the  Board,  including  myself,  were  sued  for  the  small  mm  at 
•400.084.000.  It  seems  that  there  is  in  existence  an  old  Federal 
statute  to  the  effect  that  anyone  defrauding  the  Dnlted  SUtes 
may  be  sued  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  loss  One-half  of  this  amount  goes  to  the  one  who  suc- 
cessfully prosecutes  the  suit.  The  theory  of  the  plaintiff  In  this 
partlctilar  case  was  that  when  the  United  SUtes  Congress  author- 
ized the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  create  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Its  act  was  unconstitutional:  that  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  never  came  into  legal  existence, 
and  that,  therefore,  whenever  the  members  of  the  Board  requested 
th£  United  States  to  pay  for  any  porUon  of  the  capital  stock,  such 
a  request  constituted  a  fraud,  and  that  as  a  result  of  all  these 
I  fraudulent  calls,  the  United  States  had  been  damaged  in  the 
:  sum  of  •300.000.000.  Being  sued  for  $400,000,000  is  not  exactly 
'  amusing,  but  when  the  amount  asked  is  so  huge.  It  is  perhaps 
less  disconcerting  than  it  would  be  if  the  Judgment  requested 
were  much  less  and  within  one's  ability  to  pay.  Fortunately. 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  somewhat  relieved  of  anxiety  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  the  case  was  governed  by  a  previoiis  decision  of 
I  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  held  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  had  been 
constltutlonaUy   created   by  Congress. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
as  the  greatest  home-financing  Institution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
To  some  figures  are  merely  tiresome,  but  to  Insurance  agents  I  am 
svire  a  few  figures  will  prove  Interesting,  and  they  are  necessary 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  vast  scale  upon  which  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  operated.  Some  of  these  figures  may 
not  be  new  to  all  of  you.  but  to  most  of  you  I  am  sure  they  will 
prove  surprising. 

E)stabllshed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exchanging  its  bonds  for  mort- 
gages in  distress,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  examined  and 
sifted  nearly  2,000,000  applications  and.  during  the  3  years  of  Its 
active  lending  under  the  statute.  It  refinanced  slightly  more  than 
1.000.000  loans  for  a  total  of  over  •3.00O.0OO.0O0.  At  its  peak  It 
had  over  458  offices  and  nearly  21,000  employees.  On  the  properties 
seciiring  these  loans  It  held  In  the  beginning  something  like  2.400.- 
000  insurance  policies  It  was  compelled  to  set  up  on  its  books 
over  1,000.000  accounts,  and  since  these  were  all  monthly  payment 
accounts  It  rendered  monthly  over  1.000.000  bills  During  all  of  its 
lending  operations  It  employed  more  than  13.000  lawyers  and  over 
8,000  real-estate  appraisers  As  soon  as  it  had  completed  these 
loans,  it  was  compelled  to  set  up  a  loan-service  department  to 
service  them  and  collect  the  money;  a  property  management  depart- 
ment to  take  care  of  such  properties  as  It  might  acquire;  and  it 
was.  of  course,  forced  to  continue  Its  reconditioning  and  appraisal 
section. 

It  has  made  more  than  5.000.000  appraisals  and  has  completed 
close  to  800.000  reconditioning  contracts  for  a  total  of  approximately 
•160.000.000  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
laborious  and  detailed  a  Job  it  is.  not  only  to  examine  the  titles 
to  1.000.000  properties  but  to  look  after  the  taxes  and  assessments 
upon  that  same  number.  As  you  may  well  know,  each  piece  of 
property  Is  subject  to  taxation  in  from  one  to  five  taxing  districts, 
and  all  of  these  must  be  watched  to  see  that  the  title  which  stands 
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behind  the  mortgage  is  not  lost  by  the  «*ll^«  ^P^J  SSTers'S 
ouslv    if  CUT  borrowern  do  not  pay  the  taxes,  the  Home  O^*"   ]f^ 
Cerebration  must  do  fo:  and.  in  fact,  it  has  had  to  advance  more 
SIS^35  000000  f  or  that  purpose  since  it  put  those  loans  upon  its 
£JL      InX^  nnlng  It  adopted  the  policy  of  relying  ypon  the 
h«rrnwer  to  nav  ms  own  taxes     The  Corporation  merely  attempted 
S^ie  ^r  h^'ve  maS?  tax  searches  onthe  properties  frequently 
^oujf  to  protect  the  titles.     This  resulted,  however  ^n  so  gr^t 
an   aLumul.tlon  of  delinquencies  and  P?^""  "lf.>^JnS„?^o 
ration  altered  Its  policy  and  now.  wherethe  *f/I°^"  'l^'J^S^VS 
rar»  for  his  taxes  in  a  lump-sum  payment,  the  Corporation  wiu 
So  J    and  pS^t  him  to  .^pay  monthly  the  "nount   advanced^ 
At  the  lame   lime.  In  connection  with  its  extension  programs,  it 
?J^m4s  tSi  S^wer  to  pay   in  monthly.  In  advance^  enough  to 
cover  the  monthly  accrual  of  the  next  annual  tax.     Up  to  date  we 
Sve  ex^n"^  nearly  300.000  loans  on  that  basis      You  doubt\«« 
alrlldy  know  that  a  similar  provision  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
Insurance  premium  is  also  Included  in  those  extensions. 

The  totS  amount  which  the  Corporation  has  been  compelled 
toIdvan«  to  its  borrowers  for  all  purposes  since  Its  loans  were  made 
is  roughly  •150.000.000 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  In  what  has  been  a«on.pli8hed 
by  the  corporation  in  getting  back  t^,  *^^  "".^  JJ  (^"  ^'^ 
lected  on  the  principal  of  lU  loans  and  sales  over  »»00.000^.    On 
Interest    It   haf  received  nearly  $700,000,000.     Roughly^  80.000  of  its 
oi^have  b^n  paid  in  full.     As  was  to  be  expected^although  It 
hi  shown  g^at  leniency  to  Iti.  borrowers,  has  treated  every  case 
o^ii  own  facts   and  has  granted  extensions  in  every  case  where  It 
S.^  nece^O-  or  wherl  it  seemed  at  all  possible  that  the  loan 
Sfbeca^for,  it  has  had  to  foreclose  upon  many  homes.    When    \ 
UU  remembered,  however,  that  practically  all  of  these  homes  were 
alrSX   r«t    that   their   owners  were  already   in   difficulties   from 
imJh^h?;  could  not  extricate  themselves,  the  ^niulatlve  number 
Seen  over  is  remarkably  low      Indeed,  the  tenacity  wth  which  the 
™t  majority  of  the  American  home  owners  have  striven  to  retain 
?h?lr  homes  and  repay  their  Government  la  convincing  evidence  of 
tSr.ou^"ha«ct«r  of  our  cltlzenahlp.    But  In  .11.  i"^™  J^' ^"- 
ninn  to  date   the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  had  to  take 
ttt°l  S  a^ut  170«»  home.      In  «>  doing,  it  became  the  reluctant 
ownerof  the  largest  number  of  urban  hotnes  ever  in  one  ownership^ 
^SStunately^owever,  lU  Property  >^»«»««*«^"^^=^P*''\™".\;" 
beeTmost  successful  m  getting  Xbet  hom«  back  into  the  hands 
of  individual  home  owner.,  and  nearly  110.000  have  been  wld     From 
thi  be^ tnmng  the  Corporation  adopted  a  realistic  poll<7  m  connec- 
tlon  With  ItVwle..     It  hM  had  all  it*  properties  appraised  and  fixed 
12  pri^.  not  on  the  basis  of  book  value,  but  upon  the  basu  of 
what  the  appraisers  «»ld  the  property  was  now  reasonably  worth. 
Smce  the  rS-esUte  market  in  most  part*  of  the  country  has  not 
ret  "ned  loTredepression  leveU.  the  resale  of  these  homes  has  been 
Sde^  couV«..  at  a  considerable  loss.    The  job  of  taking  pi^esesslon 
^somany   properties,  of  repairing  and  reconditioning   the   large 
majority  of  them   of  renting  many  and  of  selling  the  number  inen- 
uJned  has  been  a  stupendous  one.     Nothing  like  It  ^^as  ever  been 
done  before      Even  at  the  present  time,  we  have  more  than  60000 
homes  on  hand,  most  of  which  are  rented      Indeed,  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  upward  ol  90  percent  of  those  available  for  rent  in  the 
hands  of  tienanu.  and  our  monthly  renUl  income  has  for  many 
months  averaged  ^2 .000.000  per  month.  .     ^  ^  v. 

Bv  June  30  of  this  year  the  original  1.000.000  accounts  had  been 
reduced  to  slightly  over  750.000;  to  which,  of  course,  we  have  added 
o^r  100  000  vendee  accounts  Of  those  original  loan  accountssome 
668  000  aW  in  good  standing,  and  of  those  in  default,  33,000  are 
nqu^tmg  Only  some  55  000  accounu  are  In  default,  that  is  overdue 
more  than  3  months,  and  not  liquidating. 

Since    you    are   Insurance    men   and   therefore    particularly    inter- 
ested in  our  insurance  problem,  let  me  tell  you  In  a  few  words  the 
ttcry  of  that  side  of  our  work     When  I  first  came  upon  the  Board 
In  1934  we  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Hartford  Fire  Insvirance 
Co   to  insure  for  us  any  properties  covered  by  our  mortgagj^  where 
the  borrower   failed   to   renew   the   insurance   when    It  expired^     At 
about   the    same   time    the   Insurance   being   thus   provided   by   the 
Corooratlcn   bestan   to   assume  considerable   proportions  and   com- 
plaints quite  naturally  were  made  to  the  Board  because  this  Insur- 
ance account  had  been  placed  with  one  company      With  a  desire  to 
work  out  the   best  and  fairest  method  to  be   pursued,   the   Board 
Milled   into  con-^ultation  representotives  of  the  stock  and   mutual 
Smpanres  and  discussed  the  problem  with  them.     Out  of  those  dls- 
^Sfoii  came  the  suggestion  from  the  companies  that  two  insur- 
ant iS^tB^fons  or  ^18  be  formed,  one  for  the  stock  companU« 
and  onefor  the  mutuals      Membership  In  the  assoc  atioris  was  open 
J?  e??ry  responsible   American  company  desiring   to  Join      It   was 
aireed  that  the  expiring  Insurance  which  was  not  taken  care  of  by 
JS^rroier   would  be  placed  with  these  two  associations  In   the 
Sme  p^^rt ion  as  the   insurance  then   held  by  the   Corporation 
wmch  hadbeen  origmally  placed  by  the  borrowers.     At  con^derab  e 
trnuhle   and   expense    the   Corporation   made    an   inventory   of   iU 
existing  in^iraX^llcles  to  determine  the  exact  percentage  then 
held  of  stcik-   and   mutual-companly  poUcles.     At   the  time  that 
these   contracts    were    made,    the    Corporation    owned    only    a    bare 
Sn^i^  of  properties  and  no  loss  experience  had.  of  course,  been 

*'?Ji^''e  ^(SStracts  were  signed  In  1935  and  operated  without  frlc- 
tio?^d??pare?tly"  the  complete  satisfaction  ol  all  parties  for 
more  t^*"  4  years. 


During  this  period  of  time  and  up  until  July  31  the  tn«""^e« 
section  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  handled  over 
175  000  losses,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds  have  been  due  to 
hall  and  wind  storm  and  one-third  to  fire.  The  amount  paid  under 
SS^ntiSu  exceeded  •21.000.000.  of  which  •V^OOf  ^Jl  ^^t^f  tS^t 
fire  losses  and  ^4.000.000  wind  or  hall.  It  should  also  be  added  thit 
SSnTigust  ir  1938.  most  of  the  losses  of  ♦100.«^»"L^«^«  ^ 
paid   direct  to  the  home   owners  and   are   not   included   In    these 

^^Corporation  has  properties  in  every  part  of  the  United  Statejk 
and  with  ^ch  a  widely  spread  risk  it  was  \°  J^  .f ';Pf„\^„''^;^t 'J 
would  have  some  extraordinary  experiences.     I  shall  mention  Just  a 

'^  The  New  England  storm  damaged  the  home,  of  many  thov^ands 
of  Its  borrowers  and  caused  Injury  to  its  own  P^OP^^I^"^^^*  *!!*"; 
of  some  ^250.000.  The  Tupelo-GalnesvUle  tornadodestroyed  property 
^  which  It  was  interested  of  the  value  of  tieS.OOO  and  the  Mlaml- 
Tampa  hurricanes  ^275.000.  The  Bandon,  Oreg..  forest  fire  burned 
Swn  houses  worth  $12,000.    Practically  all  of  these  losses  were  ^uUy 

covered  by  Insurance.  But  the  !"««  l°«««\^"f  "^^J^^  u^^i^vi 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  borrowers  through  the  Oh'0;Mi«f^"J^PPi 
fioods  and  the  46  homes  damaged  by  the  Helena  earthquake  were. 

°°UnSs£a?'l^^s  included  cases  such  as  the  «oy*>f "  P^"^^,/*^" 
tory.  which  exploded  In  Chicago,  damaging  51  mortgaged  properties 
and  the   $40   repairs   necessary   In   a  New  York   PropertV     where  the 
New  York  firemen  answered  a  false  alarm  and  entered  It  looking  lor 
The  fire     In  Cleveland  an  airplane  fell  on  a  house  and  caused  injury 
to  the  roof     In  Chicago  vandals  removed  an  entire  hov^  In  Ten- 
nessee  the  vibration  Irom  a  pile  driver  next  door  caused  $600  damage. 
\    ?n^ew  York  City  an  illicit  still  exploded,  entirely  destroying  a  house^ 
i    iS  the  State  of  Washington  a  house  slid  down  %»^l"tipon  a  railroad 
rlpht-of-way  and  was  dumped  In  Puget  Sound     In  North  Dakota  the 
wfnd  bew  out  a  newly  repaired  window,  the  plumbing  froze   and  It 
'    S^t  the  contractor  who  put  In  the  window  $275  for  ^f  repairs,     in 
!    New  Orleans  a  man  put  5  gallons  of  gasoline  in  t*«  ha th tub   placed 
an  attached  electric  iron  in  the  gasoline,  and  departed.     The  ga» 
exDloded.  destroying  the  house.  .     ^  ..  .    ^„ 

B~  perhaps  the^most  extraordinary  case  which  has  cotne  U)  my 
attention   occurred   in   the   Southwest   in   t*»e   «pring^  IM^     In 
April  of  that  year  a  hailstorm  seriously  damaged   5  000  roofs  in 
fhc  city  of  San  Antonio  in  about  30  minutes.     Whlle^  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  officials  were  busily  ^hgf««^^»° J^^JJ 
to  survey  that  damage  and  make  such  necessary  adjustment*  with 
the   Insurance  companies  as  would  permit  the  rep  «Mment  of  the 
roofs   without   the   nece«.lty   of   any   advances,   a   similar   ha»l»to™ 
occurred    in   Oklahoma    and    another    5.000   roofs   ''jre    lost.    'The 
severitrof  those  hailstorms  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  one 
of  them,  160  white-faced  cattle  standing  in  .  field  tiear  ^onca  were 
I  am  told,  killed  by  the  hall  In  less  than  10  minutes.     V. have  ^n  my 
portfolio  pictures  of  these  cattle  lying  dead  on  the  ground^Not 
the  least  Interesting  part  of  this  incident  is  that  the  Home  0^e« 
Loan  Corporation  was  able  to  put  a  new  roof  on  every  one  of  these 
houseTwlthout  advancing  a  single  dollar  of  Corporation  funds,  snd 
the^rkw^  «)mpleted  without  any  misunderstanding  or  disagree- 

"tD"b^L^us^^mlJfng^?hr^n^c^vT£iT;°these  insurance  contract. 
It  Sad  bSn  poMlble  to  keep  a  record  of  the  losses  and  the  amount 
of  preiiJ^Sis^p^d  on  properties  owned.     It  was  found  that  because 
ot  ?he  character  of  the  properties  securing  the  mortgages  or  taken 
over  by  the  Corporation  and  the  wide  distribution  througljout  the 
United    States   that    the   loss   ratio   was   exceedingly    low^   Early    in 
1939    as  I  have  already  explained,  the  Corporation  had  determin^ 
to  change  Its  policy  with  relerence  to  payment  of  delinquent  taxes, 
and^   provide   against  the   recurrence   of   such   delinquencies   by 
requlrTngThose  borrowers  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  monthly  pay- 
ments upon  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  one-twelfth  of 
?he  eJtirSated  real-estate  taxes.     As  the  Corporation  had  also  been 
compelled  to  advance  some  $7,000,000  for  Insurance  premiums,  the 
ouMtlon    of    similar    treatment    for    the    insurance    premium    de- 
hn?u"ncy   arose   quite    naturally.     About    the    same   time   Congr^ 
na^d  the  Mead-Barry  Act  permitting  extensions  of  the  loans  up 
toTmaximum  of  25  years.     Consequently,  it  was  decided  in  con- 
necti^  wuHhose  extensions  to  require  as  a  condition  that  the 
Sth"y  payments  to  the  Corporation  should  include  not  only  one- 
twelfth   of  the   estimated    realty    tax   but   one-thlrty-s  xth   of    the 
nTemlum  on  a  3-year  Insurance  policy.     As  far  as  the  »n«Y^ance  to 
SrrSl    however,  the  policy  has  been  relaxed,  as  I  shall  explain 

'  ^*lY  was  while  these  changes  were  occurring  that  the  Corporation 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  insurance  was  too  costly.  Jt  em- 
SS^  some  insurance  experts  to  go  into  the  whole  matter  thor- 
n.,/h^  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  their  report,  it  notified 
?hf  t'wo  ai>J  ations  o^lts  intent  to  cancel  the  insurance  contracts 
.!^  o^^rrtWe  with  their  provisions,  and  it  issued  a  general  call  to 
^1  tSi^ncTc^m^aifS  licensed  to  do  business  In  the  Unit«l  8t.t« 
?or  S  forthe  insurance  of  the  Corporation's  properties  and  also 

'  tho£  Of  such  of  Its  borrowers  as  failed  to  renew.  A  total  of  29  bids 
wi^submltted  These  bids  were  studied  and  ah.lyzed  by  the  in- 
!^^«^).p  exoerts  of  the  Board,  and  after  the  receipt  of  their  report 
and  a  tho^rC^h  mscS.^ion  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  the  bid  of  ^ 
Itock   company  Association   was  declared  to  be  the   best   bid  and 

"  ^^e  Si^ratron  aT.Td'^lded  that  under  all  the  'f <^,  •JlJ^ 
ctStanS^t  would  no  longer  be  Justified  In  purchasing  Inwrance 
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upon  Its  owned  properties  In  June  1940.  therefore.  It  canceled, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  all  outstanding  Insurance  policies  on  Its 
owned  properties  and  adopted  a  plan  for  the  monthly  accrual  of  re- 
serve for  losses  All  losses  on  these  properties  which  were  formerly 
covered  by  separate  insurance  policies  are  now  charged  to  a  special 
Insurance  reserve.  In  deciding  not  to  carry  insurance  on  its  prop- 
erties, the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  following  the  gen- 
eral practice  which  the  Federal  Government  has  followed  for  many 
years 

When  properties  are  sold  by  the  Corporation  on  an  Installment 
basils,  however,  it  is  required  that  insurance  be  provided  by  the 
vendee  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  tax  and  insurance  ac- 
count or  the  vendee  can  furnish  his  own  policy.  Under  the  new 
contract,  even  though  insurance  arrangements  are  entered  Into  by 
the  mortgagors  with  the  Corporation,  the  mortgagors  may.  never- 
theless, at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  policies  held  by  the 
Corporation,  furnish  their  own  insurance  policies  through  com- 
panies and  agents  of  their  choice  provided  such  policies  meet  the 
Corporation's  reauirements. 

In  the  acceptance  of  Insurance  policies  from  borrowers,  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Corporation  i.s  probably  the  most  liberal  lending 
agency  In  the  world  Any  policy  Issued  by  an  Insurance  company, 
whether  stock,  mutual,  reciprocal.  Lloyds,  or  so-called  local  asso- 
ciations. Is  accepted  provided  the  policy  contract  does  not  Include 
an  assessment  feature  that  would  develop  into  a  potential  liability 
to  the  Corporation  as  mortgagee,  and  provided  the  Insurer  is  licensed 
to  do  business  where  the  property  is  located.  The  Corporation  does 
not  direct  or  suggest  to  the  borrower  his  choice  of  agent  or  com- 
pany In  the  past,  when  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
ordered  Insurance  for  its  mortgagors,  the  coverage  was  usually  in 
the  amount  and  kind  previously  carried  by  them.  Under  the  new 
arrangement.  It  is  the  general  jKjllcy  of  the  Corporation  to  order 
Insurance  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loan  balance  outstanding.  The 
mortgagor  is  free  to  purchase  additional  coverage  through  his  local 
agent.  Policies  submitted  by  local  agents  and  purchased  by  the 
borrowers  are  not  limited  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Corporation,  and  It  Is  l>elleved  to  be  good  policy  to  encourage  the 
borrower  to  purchase  Insurance  In  excess  of  his  loan  balance  for 
the  protection  of  his  steadily  increasing  equity. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  now  seasoned,  because  the  peak  of  Its  home  owning  is  past. 
the  loan  balance  on  the  mortgaged  properties  is  declining,  and 
the  number  of  Its  owned  properties  is  rapidly  diminishing  each 
month.  It  18  likely  that  Its  Insurance  accounts  will  be  of  less  Im- 
portiince  In  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration Insurance  experiences  t>ecause  of  your  special  interest  in 
them      I  hope  that  this  emphasis,  however,  will  not  have  the  effect 

Of  preventing  you  from  seeing  the  work  of  that  Corporation  In  Its 
proper  perspective  Per,  Important  as  It  Is.  the  Insurance  problem 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  been  one  of  its  smaller 
ones  In  order  to  leave  with  you  a  true  impression  jt  the  accom- 
plishments of  tlie  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  may  I  in  clos- 
ing, make  a  hasty  summary  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  prlnclnal 
ones  •^ 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation's  operation  gave  at  least  a 
breathing  spell  to  1.000.000  home  owners  whose  homes  were  al- 
ready lo«t  or  seriously  threatened,  and  furnished  them  a  new  and 
extended  opportunity  of  from  3  to  7  years  to  save  those  homes 
Not  all  of  them  have  been  able  to  do  so.  but  at  the  present  time  It 
appears  probable  that  upward  of  800.000  will  be  successful  in  that 
effort.  At  the  same  time.  whUe  refinancing  these  loans  and  plac- 
ing them  upon  a  long-term  basis,  the  total  amount  of  the  home- 
mortgage  debt  was  reduced,  it  Is  estimated,  by  some  1200  000  000 
and  the  rate  of  interest  by  an  average  of  2  or  3  percent.  All  of  the 
loans  were  also  made  direct-reduction  loans.  These  changes  have 
effected  savings  to  these  struggling  home  owners  In  Interest  to  the 
amount  of  h\uidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Also  at  the  time  when 
these  louu  were  refinanced,  the  long-term  lending  Institutions 
were,  themselves.  In  difBculty.  The  distribution  of  its  funds  by  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  CorporaUon  resulted  in  payments  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  trust  companies  of  more  than  tesa  000  000  to 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  of  »7e8.000.000:  to  mortgage  and 
finance  companies  of  »19a.000.000:  and  to  the  Insurance  companlw 
of  over  tlW  000  000^1,  y^  exchange  for  mortgages,  most  of  which 
were  m  default  When  these  loans  were  refinanced,  taxes  and 
asBeaamenu  were  paid  Thu  meant  that  the  treanu-ies  of  the  State 
and  municipal  governments  which  were  hard  pressed  for  funds  to 

•229.000.000^  At  the  same  time,  as  you  may  well  remember  values 
of  real  estate  had  not  only  fallen,  but  were  continuing  to  fall  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  bottom  to  the  market.  The  renHanclng  of  lo 
many  loans,  releasing  so  large  a  supply  of  money  and  credit  an^ 
keeping  from  the  «al-esUte  market  a  million  addition^  hcm?s 
had  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect  In  arresting  the  declTne  and^  m  I 
stabilizing  the  real-estate  market  for  all  home  properties  Th^ 
benefit  to  all  owners  of  urban  real  estate  cannot  £  estimated  ' 

Prior  to  1932  the  monthly  payment,  long-term.  ?ir^t -deduction 
mortgage  was  used  entu-ely  only  by  the  savings  and  Sn  ^^la 
tlons.  The  short-term  mortgage  was  in  general  emnin^^  k" 
lndlv.duals  and  all  other  types%?  InstitutSnaMenSers  ffi^doS' 
tlon  and  use  by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  of  the  S- 
term  monthly  amortized  mortgage  was  the  okt  step  m  iSlularlf 
ing  that  form  of  obligaUon.     It  was  thereafter  ^e^aupTyoiS 


national  institutions,  and  has  since  been  adopted  generally  by  all 
types  of  mortgage  lenders.  A  byproduct  of  the  adoption  of  the 
long-term,  amortized  mortgage  was  the  elimination  of  the  high 
cost  of  second  and  third  mortgages. 

Early  in  Its  operations,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  appraiser  In  the  scheme  of  mort- 
gage financing,  and  the  necessity  of  much  more  careful  education 
and  training  of  appraisers  and  of  Improvement  in  appraisal  ac- 
curacy and  technique.  Here,  again,  the  new  and  advanced  pro- 
cedures adopted  In  the  first  Instance  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  were  taken  up  by  other  Institutions  with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  Nation-wide  progress  in  estimating  and  fore- 
casting the  value  of  real  properties. 

Again,  the  experience  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  In 
the  widespread  reconditioning  of  properties  upon  which  It  made 
loans,  and  the  repair  of  those  properties  later,  enabled  It  to  take 
the  Initiative  in  two  other  forward  steps.  Its  experience  demon- 
stratetl  the  great  need  of  making  available  to  the  small-hcme  owner 
trained  technical  service  and  supervision  In  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  homes.  To  furnish  this  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration assisted  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Federal  home-bullding  service  plan,  which  is  simply 
a  plan  designed  to  bring  such  technical  construction  and  super- 
visory services  within  the  reach  of  the  small-home  owner  at  a  cos* 
which  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

Its  experience  also  brought  home  forcibly  the  tremendous  loss  to 
home  owners  and  to  home-flnancing  agencies  through  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  city  neighborhoods.  It  became  quite  apparent  that 
If  by  a  concerted  effort  declining  neighborhoods  could  be  rehablll- 
Uted  or  districts  threatened  with  deterioration  and  blight  could  be 
protected  from  It.  tremendous  losses  of  property  values  could  be 
avoided     Up  to  date  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  taken 

fv-  ^^  2f  cooperated  In  two  of  these  projects,  and.  In  connection 
with  the  Waverly  project  in  Baltimore,  has  produced  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  practical  plan  for  conserving  these  neighborhood  values 

When  we  add  to  all  of  these  benefits  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
.  iP*^*  f"^^^^  intangible  ones  of  the  maintenance  of  widespread 
individual  home  ownership  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of 
that  feeling  of  an  individual  stake  In  our  social  system  and  Gov- 
^.^mJ  J^'^tK  ^  ^v,^?7*  ^*'*'  ^  n<^cessary  to.  and  increases  the 
?^r^v^^*^t  ^^M*"*"  ^^*  ^'\'^^  conception.  I  think,  of  what  may 
^^^^..  *  V^  *^*  accomplishments  of  the  Home  Owner*'  Loan 
Corporation  to  date.  "<--«"» 


Democratic  Platforms  of  Past  Were  Against  Third 

Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1940 

Mr.  OXJYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  a  third  term  for  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  an  issue.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  to  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
CTpressed  in  their  platforms,  their  votes  in  Congress  and 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  Democrats.  Thomas  Jefferson 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912  we  nnd  the  following 
declaration  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Convention 
of  that  party; 

IM   IS12 

Jio  man  should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  Presidential 

Prom  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912.  The  same  platform 
went  even  further  and  favored  only  one  term  for  President 
and  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

IN    1890 

In  1896  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  the  following  doI- 
Icy  as  expressed  in  their  platform : 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Republic  established 

S^ni^nTtK^"^  ""^^  °^  *  ^"^'*^«'  y«^»  «"d  san°tlon1d^y  the  eS 
?^^1^  °'  ^A  K'"**^^  ^d  wisest  of  those  who  found.S  and  ma!n- 

J:Jrof°"^e°^^^^nTii?^Je"°  °^  ^°"^^  ^  ^^«^  '"  -^!"<* 
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In  1928  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
against  a  third  term  which  was  supported  and  voted  for  by 
practically  every  Democratic  Senator  who  still  occupies  a  seat 
in  the  present  Senate.    That  resolution  read  as  follows: 

Resolt^ed.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has 
become  by  a  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican  system 
of  government,  and  tliat  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  cus- 
tom would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our 
free  Institutions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  observance  of  this  precedent 
by  the  President 

Thomas  Jefiferson.  who  heretofore  might  have  qualfied  as 
a  Democrat,  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  third  term.  Had  he 
been  at  the  Convention  which  wrote  the  Constitution,  I 
believe  it  would  have  contained  his  idea  of  a  7-year  term 
only.  Many  years  afterward  he  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  contained  a  provision 
for  one  4-year  term,  was  later  changed  omitting  the  limita- 
tion.    Writing  of  this  change,  he  asserted: 

My  wish  therefore  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
7  years  and  be  ineligible  afterward  This  term  I  thought  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  with  the  conctirrence  of  the  legi.slature  to 
carry  through  and  establish  any  system  of  Improvement  he  should 
propose  for  the  general  good  But  the  practice  adopted  I  think 
is  better,  allowing  his  continuance  for  8  years,  with  a  liability  to 
be  dropped  at  the  hallway  of  the  term,  making  a  period  of 
probation 

Jefferson  said  also: 

If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be 
not  flxed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office, 
nominally  for  4  years,  will  In  fact  become  for  life;  and  history 
shows  how  easily   that   degenerates  into  an  Inheritance. 

He  added  this  sage  advice: 

Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion. I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious views. 

We  are  certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  Is  If  Jefferson  were 
voting  November  5  he  would  not  vote  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 


Third  Term  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  responsive  to  the  people.  Prom  time  to  time, 
the  elected  officials  are  changed.  Ever  since  the  formation 
of  our  Government,  recognition  has  been  given  to  this  princi- 
ple. There  has  been  a  tradition  against  a  third  term  for 
any  President.  When  we  break  that  tradition  we  lay  the 
foundation  for  fourth  and  fifth  terms. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Executive,  regardless 
of  party,  always  seeks  more  and  more  power,  the  American 
people  at  this  time,  once  and  for  all,  should  refuse  to  violate 
the  unwritten  law  that  has  governed  us  from  the  beginning. 
To  adopt  a  different  policy  would  lead  to  the  implication  of  a 
dictatorship,  and  this  is  the  last  thing  that  should  be  done 
on  the  North  American  continent  where  the  philosophy  of 
totalitarian  governments  has  no  place  or  part. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

Our  early  Presidents  considered  It  a  patriotic  obligation  to  limit 
themselves  to  two  terms  as  a  way  of  showing  they  respected  the 
right  of  the  people  freely  to  select  a  leader.  It  was  recognized,  even 
m  that  day.  that  an  Incumtient  had  an  advantage  In  prestige  and 
political  power,  but  their  scruples  were  such  they  scorned  to  tise  It. 
The  founders  could  not  have  envisioned  such  a  growth  of  bureau- 
cratic power  and  political  patronage  as  has  grown  up  In  the  last  7 


years  under  an  Executive  whose  chief  anribltlon  has  been  to  con- 
centrate control  of  everything  in  his  own  hands. 

This  editorial  then  points  out  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  third 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Vermont  Legislature 
requested  that  he  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  de- 
clined to  run.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  legislature  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  third  term  because  that 
might  lead  to  reelection  from  time  to  time  during  a  lifetime 
of  the  President. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  Membtr  of  this  House. 


No  Third  Term— Watch  Your  Step 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  pointed 
the  finger  of  suspicion  at  himself  when  he  said  in  his  speech 
at  Philadelphia  on  September  20,  1940:  "And  remember,  that 
no  dictator  in  history  has  ever  dared  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a 
really  free  election." 

Precisely!  No  one  believes  that  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  at  Chicago  was  a  "really  free  election."  National  nomi- 
nating conventions  are  a  part  of  our  national  elections.  Pri- 
mary elections  have  supplanted  many  of  our  nominating  con- 
ventions because  it  was  claimed  the  latter  prevented  really 

free  elections. 

President  Roosevelt  dared  not,  as  Calvin  Coolidge  did.  de- 
clare a  few  months  preceding  the  convention,  "I  do  not  choose 
to  run."     Hull,  Gamer.  McNutt  et  al.,  would  have  ruined  his 

chance  to  become  a  dictator. 

The  President  apparently  has  no  clear  conception  of  where 
he  is  and  whither  he  is  leading  us.  America's  only  hope  for 
survival  lies  In  the  Republican  Party  and  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 


My  Record  and  Views  on  Important  Legrislation  in 

Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  4  years  that  I 
have  had  the  great  honor  of  representing  the  Second  District 
of  Massachusetts  in  Congress,  I  have  made  biweekly  radio 
reports  to  my  constituents,  advising  them  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  in  Washington,  and  of  matters  directly 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  district.  As  the  administra- 
tion leaders  have  recently  stated  that  practically  all  of  the 
very  important  legislative  program  which  has  confronted  us 
has  either  been  completed  or  is  approaching  enactment,  I 
take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  review  for  the  con- 
stituents of  my  district  my  activities  in  their  behalf  during  the 
three  sessions  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  Congress  been  con- 
fronted with  more  important  and  far-reaching  issues  than 
at  the  present  moment. 

At  home,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  beset  with 
domestic  problems,  both  social  and  economic,  which  the  New 
Deal  has  failed  to  solve  after  8  years  of  wasteful  experimen- 
tation. Abroad,  devastating  warfare  rages  on  every  conti- 
nent, threatening  to  engulf  us  in  the  maelstrom  of  death  and 
destruction. 
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WATIONAL    DEmrSE 

Because  of  world  conditions,  our  problems  of  national  de- 
fense have  assumed  paramount  importance.  Following  the 
World  War.  and  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler  in  1934.  our  mlU- 
tary  authorities  had  relied  upon  our  stores  of  munitions  and 
equipment  left  over  from  that  conflict  for  the  needs  of  our 
Army,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  great  development  In 
armament  by  foreign  nations.  With  the  advent  of  Hitler, 
conditions  changed  rapidly,  and  we  now  know  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  failed  to  grasp  the  serious  Implications 
which  should  have  been  drawn  from  its  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  events.  The  tremendous  expenditures  oc- 
casioned by  the  many  new  bureaus  and  experiments  in 
Washington  were  taxing  the  Federal  Treasury  beyond  its 
ability  to  pay  expenses  out  of  receipts,  and  undoubtedly  were 
outstanding  factors  in  causing  the  President  to  cut  to  the 
bone  the  annual  budgets  submitted  by  the  War  Department. 
One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  ultimate  forced  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  War  Woodring  was  the  refusal  of 
the  President  to  permit  the  War  Department  to  expand  the 
Army  by  increasing  voluntary  enlistments  during  the  past  2 
years.  The  Armj-  also  suffered  immeasurably  from  the  feud 
between  Secretary  Woodring  and  Assistant  Secretai-y  John- 
son over  control  of  the  Department  itself.  The  President 
refused  to  interfere  in  the  struggle,  and  today  we  find  the 
Nation  confronted  with  a  most  critical  situation  because  our 
War  Department  has  not  functioned  properly  during  the 
very  years  when  we  now  And  that  it  should  have  been  func- 
tioning at  100-percent  eflttciency  to  meet  the  Hitler  menace. 

During  the  4  years  that  I  have  been  your  Congressman 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  speeches  delivered  throughout 
the  District  that  I  believed  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  that  the  United  States  secure 
adequate  insurance  against  aggressor  nations  by  building 
up  such  powerful  naval,  land,  and  air  forces  that  no  potential 
foe  would  dare  to  attack  us.  The  need  for  haste  in  securing 
these  forces  has  been  recognized  fully  by  Congress.  In  the 
first  9  months  of  the  present  session  of  1940  Congress  has 
voted  direct  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  amount- 
ing to  $8,600,000,000  and  authorizations  for  $3,800,000,000. 
In  addition,  long-range  commitments  for  the  Navy  total 
$4,600,000,000.  while  other  appropriations  contributing  to  na- 
tional defense  total  $400,000,000.  I  have  invariably  voted 
for  all  these  appropriations  for  national  defense  amounting  to 
more  than  $17,400,000,000,  because  I  believe  they  are  necessary 
for  our  country's  welfare  today. 

I  have  voted  for  increases  which  will  nearly  double  the 
authorized  strength  of  our  Regular  Army.  This  number 
of  400.000  Regular  soldiers  is  in  fact  25.000  greater  than  the 
number  that  our  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
personally  requested  from  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Protection  for  the  United  States  has  been  built  up  on  the 
theory  that  we  should  have  three  lines  of  defense,  each  some- 
what more  powerful  than  probabilities  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. The  first  line  of  defense  is  our  Navy;  the  second 
Une  is  our  Navy  and  Army  air  forces;  and  the  third  line  is 
our  Army. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  has  recently  told  us  that  our 
Navy  is  the  most  powerful  single  navy  in  the  world.     Until 
1940  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  strength  of  the  navies 
of  our  former  allies.  Great  Britain  and  Prance.    Presumably 
a  one-ocean  navy  capable  of  movement  between  the  Pacific 
and  AUantic  Oceans,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  was  suf- 
ficient for  our  needs.    The  outcome  of  the  present  European 
w»r  is  80  clouded  with  unfavorable  possibilities  that  we  can  no 
longer  rely  on  the  British  and  French  Navies  for  any  purpose 
Congress  has.  therefore,  authorized  and  voted  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  a  two-ocean  navy,  so  powerful 
that   no   combinaUon   of  foreign   navies   could   successfully 
wage  a  war  against  the  United  States  in  our  home  waters 
However,  until  1947.  this  Navy  will  not  be  completed  and  we 
must  prepare  our  other  lines  of  defense  in  the  air  and  on 


land,  with  the  knowledge  that  while  we  have  a  mighty  fine 
Navy,  yet  it  is  not  powerful  enough  to  undertake  proper  de- 

i    fense  of  both  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  commitments  at  this 

;  time. 

I       We  have  been  taught  during  the  first  year  of  the  present  war 
I    that  it  is  essential  that  we  build  up  our  air  force  to  such 
I   strength  that  no  enemies  can  wrest  mastery  of  the  air  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  us.    Germany  has  been  able  to 
''   accomplish  much  of  her  present  success  becau.se  she  has  had 
^    air  superiority,  even  if  it  has  not  amounted  to  actual  mastery 
I   of  the  air  over  Great  Britain  and  France.    With  this  end  in 
view.  Congress  decided  that  no  limitation  during  this  period 
of  emergency  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  training  and 
combat  planes  needed  by  the  Army     Eighteen  months  ago  our 
experts  were  telling  u.^  that  while  our  air  forces  were  nu- 
I   merically  less  than  similar  forces  of  other  nations,  yet  we  had 
the  fastest,  finest,  and  most  powerful  military  airplanes  in 
existence.    This  statement  ha.*;  been  subject  to  much  criticism 
in  recent  months,  because  it  has  been  evident  that  in  speed 
alone  were  cur  military  planes  suited  for  modern  warfare. 
They  lacked  the  heavy  armor  necessary  to  protect  the  crews 
They  did  not  mount  sufficiently  heavy  guns.    They  were  not 
provided  with  self-sealing  tanks  for  their  fuel,  although  the 
United  States  had  pioneered  in  the  development  of  .such  tanks 
In  fact,  it  has  appeared  that  our  planes  were  valuable  largely 
for  the  trainme  of  additional  air  forces  in  connection  with 
the  enormous  expansion  program  for  our  air  force. 
These  facts  were  borne  out  when  the  latest  airplanes  deliv- 
!   ered  to  the  Navy  and  marines  were  turned  back  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  transfer  to  Great  Britain  because  they  were  fast 
becoming  obsolete  for  modem  warfare.    To  portray  graphi- 
cally what  Congress  has  authorized  during  the  present  s-«=- 
sion  in  order  to  build  up  our  air  forces  to  great  strength  imme- 
diately while  our  two-ocean  fleet  is  under  construction  I  per- 
haps may  call  attention  to  the  size  of  our  Army  and  Navy  air 
forces  on  August  15.  when  they  had  approximately  5.079  planes 
on  hand.    In  1942  it  is  planned  that  the  Army  shall  have  25  000 
and  the  Navy  10.000  planes.    On  August  15  contracts  had  been 
signed  for  5.245  additional  planes  for  the  Army,  about  equally 
divided  between  training  planes  and  combat  planes  while  con- 
tracts for  the  Navy  toUl  2.429.    In  addition,  orders  for  almost 
3.000  more  planes  were  ready  to  be  placed.    The  figures  for 
1942  compare  strikingly  with  the  3.200  which  the  Army  now 
has  and  the  1.900  which  the  Navy  possesses. 

A.s  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  pilots  be  trained  as  fast  as 
possible,  the  efforts  of  the  Air  Corps  have  been  directed  par- 
ticularly toward  securing  training  craft.  It  is  also  most  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  aircraft  production  of  the  United  States 
has  now  reached  10,000  annually.  It  will  reach  14.000  next 
January.  24.000  in  August,  and  36  000  per  year  early  m  1942 
It  IS  interesting  to  learn  that  the  engine  production  for  air- 
planes for  motors  having  1.000  or  more  horsepower  is  expected 
to  reach  30,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  believed  that 
England  wiU  take  about  40  percent  of  our  production  during 
1941.  while  60  percent  will  remain  for  our  military  forces  The 
figures  may  be  revised  drastically  if  England  finds  that  it 
requires  additional  planes.  Our  air  forces  today  represent 
a  most  important  part  of  our  offshore  national  defense  Its 
comparative  imporUnce  will  probably  decrease  with  the  plac- 
ing in  commission  of  additional  warships  from  year  to  year. 
But  today  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  air 
forces  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  our  industry 
to  make  them.  I  have,  therefore,  favored  and  voted  for  every 
appropriation  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

As  a  niember  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
S!;^«  «^7  ^,*i  ^^  opportunity  to  learn  first-hand  from 
^r,^  ^  ^''°^'^'  ^^'^^  °^  °"^  ^'  Corps,  and  other  high 
ranking  officers  in  the  Air  Corps,  the  tremendous  aid  which 
the  German  air  forces  have  been  in  making  possible  the  rapid 
German  advance,  and  at  the  same  time  In  breaking  up  con- 
centrations of  troops  which  were  not  properly  supported  by 

onS^L5^">v,  ^^^^^^^^^y  and  Great  Britain  have  dem- 
onstrated. With  the  full  knowledge  of  every  American   how 


devastating  an  attack  can  be  made  on  any  military  objective, 
such  as  a  city,  railroad  station,  industrial  plant,  or  warship. 
Today  the  United  States  is  deficient  in  air  power  as  cc»n pared 
with  Germany  or  Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  our  airplane 
industry  has  been  expanding  rapidly  for  several  months,  and 
we  can  almost  certainly  count  on  reaching  parity  with  either 
or  t>oth  of  these  powers  in  the  most  modern  warplanes  in  a 
few  months.  Therefore,  our  second  line  of  defense,  while 
perhaps  somewhat  weaker  now  than  our  first  line  of  defense, 
the  Navy,  in  comparison  with  other  nations,  nevertheless  will 
become  potentially  more  ix)werful  in  comparison  with  possible 
combined  enemy  forces  t)efore  our  great  Navy  is  in  com- 
mission. 

Our  third  line  of  defense  is  our  land  forces,  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  woefully  weak.  lx)th  in  numerical  strength 
and  equipment.    While  there  may  be  no  definite  answer  to  | 
the  exact  number  of  men  who  should  be  in  our  Regular  Army  ' 
and  our  National  Guard  to  provide  this  country  with  adequate 
defense,  yet  in  January  of  this  year  a  high-ranking  officer  of 
our  General  Staff  told  my  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  I 
that  If  we  had  480.000  properly  equipped  men.  plus  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined,  with  full  | 
control  of  the  high  seas,  could  not  land  one  corps  of  troops  j 
on  American  shores.    Because  of  that  and  similar  statements. 
I  have  repeatedly  asked  witnesses  before  our  committee,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox.  General  Marshall.  General  Shedd,  and  others,  to  state, 
in  their  opinions,  the  number  of  Regular  soldiers  whom  the 
United  States  should  have  in  its  Army  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  we  had  a  siifflcient  Regular  force  to  defend  the 
country.    The  only  witness  who  would  express  a  direct  opinion 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  who  stated  that  for  several 
months  he  has  been  of  the  opinion,  which  he  still  holds,  that 
as  scon  as  our  two-ocean  Navy  is  completed  we  would  never 
need  more  than  a  moderate-sized  Regular  Army  of  300.000 
men.  supplemented  with  a  well-trained,  well-equipped  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  possess  our  3,000.000-ton  Navy. 
Likewise,  we  are  now  firmly  on  record  as  having  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere against  aggressor  nations.  With  these  two  additional 
factors  to  be  considered,  the  best  military  opinion  available 
in  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the  outstanding  gen- 
erals in  our  Army,  holds  that  it  is  al)solutely  essential  that 
not  less  than  2.000.000  additional  men  be  placed  in  training 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  to  provide  the  necessary 
reserves  which  our  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  should 
have  during  the  prevailing  critical  world  crises. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  the  bills  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  for  active 
duty  and  the  drafting  of  men  between  21  and  35  years  of  age 
for  selective  military  training,  I  personally  took  an  active 
part  in  the  questioning  of  the  witnesses  and  the  frami'ig  of 
the  legislation.  Both  bills  provided  many  controversial  is.sues, 
on  which  there  exists  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  Even 
l>efore  these  bills  were  up  for  consideration,  while  General  | 
Marshall  was  a  witness  on  an  earlier  National  Guard  bill.  I  j 
asked  him  whether  or  not  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  then  authorized  at  280.000  men.  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  calling  out  the  National  Guard.  He  believed 
that  they  should  be  called  for  training.  At  that  time,  he 
Indicated  that  he  wished  to  secure  55,000  more  soldiers  for 
the  Army  by  voluntary  enlistment,  together  with  40.000  more 
for  the  Army's  air  force,  raising  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Army  to  375,000.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  committee 
not  only  decided  to  meet  his  request,  but  actually  determined 
to  increase  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  to  400.000. 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  l)een  willing  to  increase  it  still 
further  if  training  facilities  had  then  been  available.  In  fact, 
the  War  Department  asked  for  funds  for  only  375.000  Regu- 
lar troops,  because  no  larger  number  of  men  could  be  han- 
dled satisfactorily.    In  connection  with  the  bill  to  call  out 


the  National  Guard.  I  was  in  close  contact  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  various  units  in  our  district.  In  order  that  as 
little  hardship  as  possible  might  be  imposed  upon  individual 
members.  I  requested  General  Shedd  to  draft  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  wliich  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  which  would  permit  members  of  the  guard  with 
dependents  to  resign  within  20  days  after  they  were  called 
out. 

In  connection  with  the  great  military  training  program 
now  getting  under  way,  the  War  Department  has  shown  a 
cooperative  spirit  and  a  desire  to  avoid  calling  into  service 
any  man  with  dependents.  I  had  suggested  that  every  man 
with  a  dependent,  regardless  of  his  rank,  should  be  permitted 
to  resign.  The  War  Department  agreed  with  me.  and  fur- 
nished an  amendment  to  that  effect,  which,  however,  was 
later  made  effective  only  with  respect  to  those  members  of 
the  National  Guard  who  are  below  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
presence  of  the  higher  officers  with  their  units  has  been 
deemed  of  such  great  importance  to  the  training  program  as 
to  offset  the  disadvantage  of  the  personal  hardship  which 
may  in  some  instances  be  occasioned  to  the  particular  indi- 
vidual. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  conscription  bill  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  in  opposition  to  a  peacetime  draft. 
The  Army  officials  and  such  national  leaders  as  Secretary 
Stimson  and  Secretary  Knox  believed  that  conscription 
should  be  made  a  part  of  our  permanent  Army  policy,  both 
in  wartime  and  in  peacetime.  Other  equally  well-known 
national  figures,  such  as  Secretary  Woodring.  believed  that 
conscription  should  come  only  in  wartime,  and  that  in  times 
of  peace  our  Military  Establishment  should  depend  upon 
voluntary  enlistments.  The  great  majority  of  both  Military 
Affairs  Committees  and  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  faces  a  most  serious  world 
condition,  which  requires  that  400.000  young  men  enter  mili- 
tary training  by  January  1941.  The  Army  is  also  well  aware 
that  it  is  seriously  lacking  in  facilities  for  taking  care  of  any 
large  number  of  these  young  men  l)efore  December  1.  As  the 
bill  provides  both  for  voluntary  enlistments  for  1  year,  as  well 
as  for  selection  by  lot  of  such  additional  number  as  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  quotas  at  any  particular  date,  it  Is  likely  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  called  in  to  the  service  by  January  1 
will  be  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistments.  They  will  be  in 
addition  to  about  60,000  men  who  are  expected  to  enlist  in 
the  Regular  Army  by  November  15,  bringing  the  Regular 
Army  to  its  full  authorized  strength.  It  is  most  Interesting 
to  note  that  as  soon  as  the  War  Department  asked  for  addi- 
tional men  to  volunteer  for  the  Regular  Army  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  number  of  enlistments  monthly  increased  rap- 
idly, until  in  August  more  than  38.500  new  enlistments  were 
received,  and  in  September  the  enlistments  continue  at  about 
the  same  rate.  One  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  was  upon  an  amendment  to  accept  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  during  the  first  60  days  only  men  who 
enlisted  voluntarily. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  2  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  7  in  the  House.  While 
some  Members  believed  that  this  program  might  result  In  a 
delay  in  securing  the  necessary  number  of  men  at  the  earliest 
possible  dates,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
amendment  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  the  leaders  have  since 
come  to  the  opinion  that  more  than  enough  young  men  will 
volunteer  during  the  first  60  days  to  fill  the  available  capacity 
at  the  training  camps,  and  will  make  the  number  actually 
to  be  called  into  service  under  the  draft  provisions  consid- 
erably less  than  the  400,000  who  will  be  in  training  in  Janu- 
ary. I  supported  and  voted  for  the  selective-service  bill,  as 
the  testimony  clearly  indicated  that  about  2,000,000  young 
men  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  highly  mechanized 
and  motorized  equipment  which  a  modern  Army  requires. 
While  General  Marshall  believes  that  18  months  is  the  short- 
est period  of  time  in  which  a  man  can  be  sufficiently  trained 
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In  the  duties  of  a  specialist,  which  a  present-day  soldier  Is 
required  to  be.  yet  he  is  satisfied  that  the  1  year's  training 
which  these  young  men  will  receive  will  give  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  National  Guard  the  reservoir  of  reserves  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  adequate  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  hearing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  stated  the 
Navy  obtains  more  voluntary  enlistments  than  are  necessary 
to  maintain  its  requirements.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  l)een  paying 
its  enlisted  men  considerably  more  than  the  Army.  This 
practice  has  existed  for  several  years  and  has  been  due  some- 
what to  the  classification  of  the  enlisted  Navy  men  on  the 
basis  that  they  were  specialists,  due  to  the  amoimt  of  ma- 
chinery used  by  them.  It  now  appears  that  a  soldier's  duties 
have  become  highly  specialized,  and  in  the  Air  Corps  the 
number  of  specialists  is  placed  at  78  percent.  I  believe  that 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  are  entitled  to  be  paid  today 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  Navy  in  view  of  the  highly  special- 
ised nature  of  their  duties  in  modem  warfare. 

The  War  Department  has  been  able  to  set  up  ranks  among 
the  enlisted  men.  with  a  schedule  of  pay  which  would  equalize 
the  compensation  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the  Army  with  that  of 
the  Navy.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  carry  out  this  purpose 
during  the  executive  sessions  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  while  the  bill  was  being  drafted.  A  sharp  contro- 
versy arose  over  the  amendment,  which  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  committee  by  a  large  majority.  A  similar  amendment 
was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  under  the 
conscription  bill  the  average  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Army  or  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  an  enlisted  man  of  the  same  rating  in  the  Navy.  While 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  conscription  bill  terminate  in 
1945.  yet  this  pay  schedule  has  become  permanent  law.  I  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
and  feel  that  the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee was  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  the  Senate 
Thia  opinion  was  later  borne  out  by  the  conference  report, 
which  largely  favored  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  where 
there  was  a  disagreement  in  the  two  bills. 

■PKUfGriEU)  AIUCOKT 

Tied  in  closely  with  the  great  expansion  program  of  the  War 
Department  is  the  Springfield  Armory,  which  is  the  only  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant  manufacturing  Garand  rifles.  The 
Oarand  rifle  has  been  developed  since  the  World  War.  replac- 
ing the  Springfield  rifle.  It  has  also  been  known  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time  that  our  Army  needed  more  powerful 
antitank  guns  and  antiaircraft  guns  than  it  possessed  during 
the  World  War.  It  Is  significant  that  on  May  1,  1940  and 
again  on  August  1. 1940.  after  attention  had  been  drawn  to  our 
lack  of  90-millimeter  guns,  we  still  did  not  have  a  single  one 
of  these  very  essential  pieces  of  artillery  for  antiaircraft  pro- 
tection. On  iKJth  of  these  dates  our  Army  did  not  have  a  single 
106-millimeter  or  8-inch  howitzer.  Ukewise.  of  the  necessary 
3.831  60-nullimeter  mortars,  our  Army  had  only  3  on  hand.  In 
other  words,  while  our  Army  Is  supplied  with  many  items  of 
arUllery  in  large  quantities,  yet  it  is  woefully  deficient  m  the 
artillery  and  motorized  and  mechanized  equipment  now  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  combat  force. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to 
secure  production  of  modem  artillery  weapons  are  the  figures 
-on  the  Oarand  semiautomatic  rifie  produced  in  our  district 
For  a  Mobilization  Day  Army  of  1.000.000  men.  it  is  assumed 
that  240.000  rifles  aie  necessary.     On  May  1,  1940.  the  Army 
had  received  delivery  of  38.000.  and  on  August  1.  of  49  000 
Punds  for  the  remaining  191.000  had  already  been  provided 
with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co..  of  New  Haven  hold- 
ing a  contract  to  manufacture  65.000.     Presimiably  the  bal- 
ance wiU  be  made  In  Springfield.    Our  committee  has  been 
told  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Garand  rifies  will  be  available 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  every  soldier  under  the  con- 
scription bUl  with  these  new  semiautomatlcs,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  being  delivered  to  the  Regular  Army  and 
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National  Guard.     In   fact,   it   has  been   pointed   out   time 
and  time  again  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  in  bringing  into  mass  production  the  new  Garand  rifle 
during  the  past  3  years  has  been  the  outstanding  achievement 
of  the  War  Department  m  securing  new  weapons.     While  the 
War  Department  has  only  recently  been  able  to  place  orders 
for  many  of  the  guns,  tanks,  and  other  necessary  Army  Items 
with  private  concerns,  yet  the  Springfield  Armory  alone,  of 
all  Government  plants,  has  been  expanding  steadily  during 
the  past  3  years,  and  has  already  secured  the  necessary  ma- 
chines and  tools  for  the  production  of  500  rifies  daily,  and  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  means  to  produce  at 
least  1,000  rifles  a  day.     When  I  entered  Congress  in  January 
1937.  I  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
because  I  reahzed  not  only  how  important  the  Springfield 
Armory  is  in  the  industrial  and  civic  life  of  our  community, 
but  also  because  I  believed  that  the  Mihtary  Affairs  Commit- 
tee offered  an  opportunity  for  valuable  service  to  the  Nation. 
Three  years  ago.  because  of  a  cut  in  the  War  Department's 
!  budget,  when  it  was  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  War  Department  oflBcials  planned  to  cut  producUon  at  the 
Springfield  Armory,  and  to  request  an  appropriation  of  only 
$260,000  for  the  manufacture  of  2.500  new  rifles.     That  figure 
represents  only  8  days'  production  at  the  present  daily  rate. 
At  that  time,  it  represented  several  months'  production  on  the 
basis  that  the  War  Department  was  then  proceeding.     It  is 
true  that  at  that  time  the  great  European  war  was  not  con- 
sidered imminent,  but  I  believed  it  was  a  very  short-sighted 
pohcy  for  the  Government  to  pursue. 

I  therefore  appeared  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  requested  its  members,  both  in  committee  and 
individually,  to  increase  the  appropriation  in  order  that  10  000 
rifles  might  be  ordered.  I  also  urged  strenuously  that  to  the 
place  of  a  proposed  item  of  $600,000  for  new  tools  and  equip- 
ment the  amount  should  be  increased  immediately  to 
$1,800,000  in  order  that  the  Springfield  Armory  might  as 
quickly  as  po.ssible,  be  furnished  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chines for  the  mass  production  of  rifles.  I  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  doubled  the  War  Department  s  request  for  rifles 
for  the  Regular  Army  from  2.500  to  5,000.  and  then  added 
sufficient  funds  whereby  5.000  rifles  could  also  be  ordered  for 
the  National  Guard.  I  was  also  told  by  some  of  Its  leading 
members  that  while  they  felt  that  they  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  could  in  increasing  the  requests  of  the  War  Department 
beyond  what  the  military  officials  had  proposed,  yet  If  the 
Senate  would  raise  the  amount  made  available  for  this  new 
machinery  they  would  support  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In 
an  effort  to  have  the  increase  from  $600,000  to  $1.800  000  for 
new  machines  added  to  the  House  figures.  I  personally  spoke 
toseveral  Senators  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
about  this  matter,  and  I  was  much  gratifled  when  the  Senate 
mcrease  to  the  full  amount  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  was  acted  upon  favorably.    In  other  words    the  War 

^^i^f"'  1^^  '^iJ  ^^^  '^'^  ^°'*^  appropriations  of 
$860,000  for  the  Spnngfield  Armory,  which  was  increased  by 
Congress  to  $2,310,000.  with  an  additional  sum  provided  for 
5.000  more  rifles  for  the  National  Guard  separately  If  I  had 
not  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Appro- 
pnauons  Committee,  undoubtedly  the  War  Departments  orig- 
inal  recommendaUon  would  have  been  followed     When  I 

xf 'fu^J?""*^""^  ^^^^  "^^"^  ^*  employees  at  the  armory. 
II  the  War  Department's  recommendations  of  3  years  ago 
had  been  followed  there  might  have  been  some  loss  of  em- 
ployment among  this  number.  However,  under  the  very  able 
and  very  efficient  management  of  the  commanding  officers 
at  the  armory  and  parUcularly  of  the  present  commanding 
officer  Col.  Gilbert  H.  Stewart,  the  number  of  employees  has 
steadily  Increased,  until  today  the  Springfield  Armory  has 
more  than  4.000  persons  on  Its  pay  roUs.  And  the  production 
of  the  Garand  rifles,  the  finest  infantry  rifle  in  the  world,  has 
Steadily  increased  from  about  40  a  day  to  more  than  300  a  day 
at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  final  completion  of  the  new 
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shop  building  and  the  installation  of  the  additional  machinery 
which  has  been  ordered,  will  exceed  1,000  rifles  a  day. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  my  efforts  in  1937  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  necessity  for  providing  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  with  this  splendid  new  infantry  weapon 
in  substantial  numbers,  the  production  of  the  rifle  at  the 
armory  would  have  been  delayed,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
would  have  been  so  few  rifles  m  existence  that  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  our  soldiers  either  to  be  supplied  with 
them,  or  to  be  trained  with  them.  Furthermore,  if  the  new 
machinery  had  not  been  designed  and  ordered  in  large  quan- 
tities shortly  after  the  appropriation  became  available,  serious 
delays  would  now  be  experienced  in  designing  and  securing 
the  additional  machinery.  I  am  particularly  gratifled  that 
in  these  recent  months  when  imemplojmient  has  been,  and 
still  is.  the  most  serious  domestic  concern  of  our  Nation,  the 
Springfield  Armory  has  provided  work  for  3.200  additional 
jjfrsons.  and  has  made  the  Springfield  Armory  the  largest 
single  employer  of  labor  in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  In  our  district  are  grateful  to  the 
officers  and  employees  who  have  made  this  progress  pKDssible. 

I  have  felt  that  the  employees  of  the  armory  were  anxious 
in  these  critical  days  to  increase  the  production  at  the  armory 
as  rapidly  as  possible  They  were  limited  by  law  to  a  40-hour 
week,  after  which  additional  work  must  be  paid  for  at  over- 
time rates.  While  the  armory  was  working  on  a  5-day  basis 
it  was  losing  20  percent  of  its  capacity,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained if  the  men  should  also  work  on  Saturdays.  I  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  but  such  overtime  work  was  not  permitted 
because  it  did  not  meet  with  the  President's  desires  Upon 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  directly  with  him.  He  advised  me  that  he  would  imme- 
diately lock  into  the  matter,  and  within  a  very  few  days  there- 
after orders  were  forthcoming  whereby  a  48-hour  week  was 
established  v^ith  time-and-a-half  pay  for  the  additional  8 
hours.  In  this  manner  the  employees  have  not  only  aided  the 
Ordnance  Department  greatly  in  furnishing  rifles  to  our  sol- 
diers, but  also  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves  a  larger 
weekly  wage,  which  benefits  not  only  them,  but  our  entire 
community. 

More  recently.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  permit 
payment  for  overtime  work  to  inspectors  and  other  em- 
ployees who  previously  have  not  been  entitled  directly  by 
law  to  such  payments.  I  believe  that  all  men  engaged 
directly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rifles,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  work  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  their  over- 
time work.  I 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new  shop 
building,  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  because  it  is  well  under  way  at  the 
present  time.  About  2  months  ago,  when  I  was  pressing  the 
War  Department  for  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings 
at  the  armory,  I  was  told  by  the  Quartermaster  General 
that  it  would  lake  3  to  4  months  to  prepare  the  designs,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  letting  of  the  contract.  Fortunately,  the 
local  officers  had  prepared  designs  for  a  new  building,  which 
indicated  the  outstanding  needs.  Within  ?,  weeks  I  made 
several  calls  on  different  officials  in  the  War  Dep>artment.  and. 
following  a  conference  called  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  H.  Vfesaon. 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  many  details  were  ironed  out.  which  per- 
mitted actual  steps  for  the  construction  of  the  new  shop 
building  to  be  taken  within  24  hours.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
January  1941  manufacturing  will  actually  be  under  way  in 
the  new  shop  building,  resulting  in  the  employment  of  a  great 
numl)er  of  additional  employees  and  the  doubling  of  the  out- 
put of  the  rifles. 

I  wBSTovn  Firu) 

Another  great  Army  development  in  our  midst  has  been 
the  establi.«hment  of  the  Northeast  Air  Base  at  Chicopee  and 
Ludlow.  By  law.  the  War  Department  has  had  for  several 
years  the  right  to  establish  air  bases  in  the  United  States. 


One  of  these  bases  was  to  be  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  our  country.  Efforts  were  made  by  interested  groups  to 
secure  the  field  in  at  least  eight  States.  Former  Mayor 
Anthony  J.  Stonina.  of  Chicopee.  brought  to  my  attention 
a  possible  location  in  the  tobacco  lands  in  Chicopee  Palls, 
of  which  a  blueprint  was  made  by  Anthony  P.  Pimental.  of 
the  Chicopee  Planning  Board.  I  immediately  brought  the 
proposed  site  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department,  and 
thereafter  conferred  on  many  occasions  with  General  Arnold. 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  other  Army  officials.  Prom 
time  to  time,  information  and  details  of  various  kinds  were 
furnished  by  me  to  the  War  Department  to  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  this  site.  Fortunately,  under  the  law.  the  War 
Department  required  no  further  action  by  Congress  to  se- 
cure the  site  best  adapted  for  such  a  large  air  base.  It  was 
eagerly  sought  by  many  communities. 

After  many  weeks  of  consideration  by  the  Army,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  outstanding  sites  were  in  New 
Hampshire  and  at  Fort  Devens  and  Chicopee.  Mass.  As  a 
result.  Mayor  Stonina  and  other  Chicopee  officials  came  to 
Washington  at  different  times,  and  we  conferred  with  General 
Arnold  and  others  at  considerable  length.  Attempts  were 
made  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  President  in  behalf  of  other 
sites.  It  so  happened  that  President  Roosevelt  personally 
made  known  the  choice  of  Chicopee  by  an  Army  board  chosen 
by  the  War  Department  to  select  the  location  of  the  northeast 
air  base,  while  Congressmen  Casiy  and  McCormack  were  at 
the  White  House  seeking  support  for  Port  Devens  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  base.  Prom  the  date  of  that  announcement  by 
President  Roosevelt,  it  was  certain  that  the  ChicoF)ee  site 
would  be  secure,  and  that  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict would  be  located  the  most  important  Army  air  base  in  the 
northeast,  and  one  of  the  finest  air  bases  in  the  world.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  work  has  already  been  accomplished  at 
the  base,  which  has  been  named  Westover  Field  in  honor  of  a 
former  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  General  Westover,  who  died  in 
active  service.  It  is  now  planned  to  station  at  least  2.800 
officers  and  men  on  the  field  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  ready. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  development  is  so  great  and  so  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  that  it  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  see  what 
has  been,  and  is  now  being,  accomplished  toward  its  comple- 
tion. Mayor  Leo  P.  Senecal  and  other  officials  of  Chicopee, 
as  well  as  State  and  county  officers,  are  making  every  effort 
to  aid  the  Air  Corps  in  its  endeavors  to  have  at  Westover  Field 
the  finest  air  base  in  the  country. 

FLOOD   CONTROL 

In  my  effort  to  be  of  particular  service  to  the  Second  Dis- 
trict while  in  Congress,  I  also  secured  appointment  to  the 
Flood  Control  Committee.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  the  1936  and  1938  floods  for  the  residents  of 
that  area  to  realize  the  great  need  for  adequate  flood  control 
on  the  Connecticut.  When  I  entered  office  such  flood-control 
work  as  had  been  started  was  on  a  very  inadequate  scale  for 
the  protection  of  the  various  communities.  The  flood  of 
March  1936  had  spread  almost  unobstructed  wherever  the 
height  of  its  waters  would  reach.  During  the  4  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Congress  I  have  led  the  fight  in  the  House  for  the 
carrying  out  of  an  adequate  flood-control  program  on  the 
Connecticut.  When  I  was  elected  an  effort  was  under  way  to 
secure  joint  action  by  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  aided  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
provide  for  a  certain  number  of  reservoirs  to  hold  back  future 
floods.  No  program  had  actually  been  worked  out  for  the 
protection  of  the  various  industrial  communities,  where  the 
greatest  damage  is  caused.  As  you  know,  the  interstate  com- 
pacts were  opposed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  defeated.  To- 
day, however.  I  believe  a  much  broader  and  much  better  pro- 
gram has  been  brought  into  being,  following  extensive  hear- 
ings before  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House,  of 
which  I  am  now  second  in  rank  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
entire  program  will,  when  carried  out,  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $100,000,000  for  local  protection  works  and 
reservoirs.     As  the  Army  engineers  advised  that  it  was  best  to 
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undertake  protection  for  the  larger  communities  with  the 
first  money  available.  I  secured  authorization  for  surveys  of 
the  needs  of  the  different  communities  of  the  Second  District 
which  border  on  the  river.  The  divisional  engineer  at  New 
York  approved  local  works  at  Holyoke,  Springfield.  West 
Sprtngfleld.  Hartford,  and  East  Hartford,  while  rejecting 
them  for  all  other  communities,  including  Northampton  and 
Chicopee.  I  Immediately  arranged  for  an  appeal  for  North- 
£impton  and  Chicopee.  As  you  know  the  appeals  were 
granted. 

When  I  entered  Congress  in  January  1937  there  was  prac- 
tically no  adequate  protection  for  Northampton.  Chicopee, 
West  Springfield,  or  Springfield.    By  September  1938.  at  the 
time  of  the  hurricane,  the  industrial  part  of  West  Spring- 
field and  the  north  end  of  Springfield  had  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  keep  out  the  floodwaters,  but  great  damage  was 
caused  elsewhere  throughout  the  district.    I  continued  my 
efforts  to  secure  immediate  action  on  the  local  works  ap- 
proved by  the  Army  engineers.     In  my  efforts  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  this  flood-control  program.  I  have  been  ably 
assisted  by  every  city  and  town  official  connected  with  such 
work,  together  with  many  individual  citizens  of  the  valley. 
One  has  only  to  drive  along  the  dikes  in  Northampton.  Chico- 
pee, Springfield,   and   West   Springfield,  visit   the  pumping 
plants  which  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  now  in 
the  process  of  construction,  and  look  over  the  unusual  engi- 
neering feat  whereby  the  Mill  River  at  Northampton  has 
been  diverted  from  its  former  course,  to  appreciate  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  preparing  adequately  against 
a  flood,  even  greater  In  volume  than  that  of  1936,  at  these 
4  communities  in  our   district.     In   addlUon.  construction 
has  actually  started  on  the  Knightville  Dam.  on  the  West- 
field  River,  and  the  Surry  Moimtain  and  Birch  Hill  Reser- 
voirs.   Ultimately,  about  30  reservoirs  may  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  give  the  full  protection  outlined  by  the  Army 
engineers'    program.     At    the    present    time,    we    should    be 
thankful  for  the  protection  which  has  already  been  afforded 
to  4  of  our  commimlties.    Springfield  will  be  the  first  city 
on  the  river  to  receive  complete  protection  when  the  final 
construction  Is  completed  about  February   1.   1941.     IXiring 
1941  the  work  at  Northampton  and  at  Chicopee  should  also 
be  completed.    At  West  Springfield,  while  real  protection  is 
afforded  within  the  dikes  now  constructed,  nevertheless  they 
must  be  reinforced  in  part  for  the  job  to  be  considered  com- 
plete.   Pumping  plants"  are  still  to  be  built,  except  in  Spring- 
field.   In  addition.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  same 
type  of  protection  by  dikes  and  a  pumping  plant   for  the 
Rlverdale  section  of  West  Springfield,  where  great  damage 
has  been  occasioned  by  every  large  fiood.    I  am  gratified  to 
report  that   the  Army  engineers  have   recommended  such 
construction,  which  I  hope  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
the  President  will  permit  any  fimds  to  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose.     In  addition.  I  am  also  glad  to  report  that  2 
reservoirs  wUl  be  built  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Chicopee 

River,  which  will  furnish  additional  and  much-needed  pro- 
tection to  Wiibraham.  Ludlow,  and  Chicopee.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  you  will  agree  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  furnishing  adequate  flood  control  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley and  that  the  completion  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Army  engineers  will  render  all  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  valley.  It  is  my  intention  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  as  soon  as  possible. 

NAVIGATION 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  navi- 
gation on  the  Connecticut  River  under  two  programs.  In  the 
first  instance  I  was  able  to  secure  a  favorable  report  on  a 
combined  navigation  and  power  project  at  Enfield  from  the 
Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Committee  of  the  House,  which,  however 
failed  of  approval  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  should  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  similar  projects  have  been 
advanced  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  yet  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  House  committee  has  acted  favorably  upon  a  pro- 
posal which  would  be  enUrely  a  Federal  project.     When  It 


became  evident  that  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out.  I 
asked  the  Army  engineers  to  survey  the  river,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  a  channel  for  pleasure  boats  from  Holyoke  to 
Hartford.  While  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  first 
project  from  Connecticut  and  other  interests,  no  opposition 
of  any  consequence  has  arisen  against  the  latter  project.  A 
public  hearing  was  held  in  Springfield,  and  we  are  now  wait- 
ing for  the  report  of  the  survey  from  the  Army  engineers. 
SBCtmrrr    for    the    aged     monetary    and    sANxmc    retorm,    antt- 

LYNCHING   Bn,L.  AND  WATSK-POLLUTION  CONTROL 

In  my  report  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  first  term  I 
stated  fully  my  support  of  legislation  offered  to  provide 
security  for  the  aged  and  to  secure  the  return  to  Congress  of 
full  power  over  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States.  I  further  set  forth  my  support  of  the  anti- 
lynching  bill,  for  which  I  have  again  voted  in  the  present 
Congress.   I  have  also  supporied  measures  looking  to  control 

of  pollution  in  our  streams,  in  order  that  they  may  once  again 
be  available  for  recreation  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  interests  of  our  manufacturing  plants. 

UNIMPLOTMENT    AND   RILIEF 

The  administration  has  not  been  able  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  there  are  approximately  as  many  persons  unem- 
ployed today  as  there  were  2  years  ago.  or  about  10.000  000 
persons.  This  has  necessitated  the  continuance  of  great 
relief  programs,  requiring  large  appropriations,  which  I  have 
supported,  realizing  their  importance  for  these  unfortunate 
persons  who  are  unable  to  secure  livelihoods  in  private  in- 
dustry. In  view  of  the  great  expansion  in  our  manufacturing 
plants,  due  to  the  worid  wars  and  our  own  national  defense 
program.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  unemployment  and  relief 
problems  may  be  partiaUy  solved  during  the  next  few  months 
even  though  the  solution  must  necessarily  be  temporary  in' 
character  so  long  as  it  is  based  upon  war  needs. 

SERVICE    TO     MT    CONSTFTUENTS 

Although  legislative  duties  have  greatly  increased  I  have 
nevertheless,  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  giving 
personal  services  to  the  great  number  of  individual  men  and 
women  who  have  appealed  to  me  for  assistance  in  connection 
With  employment,  veterans'  claims,  immigration  and  natural- 
ization matters,  civil-service  and  various  other  cases  where 
governmental  agencies  were  involved.  Thousands  of  con- 
stituents in  the  district  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  service 
has  been  conscientiously,  courteously,  and  promptly  rendered 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations.  For  my  part  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  of  service  whenever  possible.' 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1940 
Mr.  COI^  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  transcendent  of 
the  manifold  issues  of  the  coming  election  is  the  decision 
which  the  American  people  must  make  of  whether  any  one 
man  is  indispensable  in  the  operation  of  government  To 
answer  in  the  affirmative  is  both  to  abandon  the  historic 
philosophy  peculiar  to  cur  country  that  this  is  a  government 
of  the  people  and  to  ignore  the  advice  of  the  great  men  of 
America  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  confession  of  the 
^^/r^h?  ^'""*^^"  manhood.  To  say  that  only  one  man 
IS  capable  of  guiding  a  nation  is  to  assert  that  all  others 
are  incapable.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the  ability  and  char! 
acter  of  every  citizen  and  of  every  mother's  son 

wnnfJ^  °  w^ ''°'^,'""^'^  ^'^^  ^^^  P^^'^^c"  °f  ^^^  o^   egoism 
would  seek  to  nile  this  Nation  indefinitely  and  without  liml- 
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tation.  It  is  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  free  citizenry 
that  any  person  should  be  absorbed  with  the  belief  that  he 
and  he  alone,  out  of  over  130.000.000  souls,  possesses  the 
Qualifications  of  the  Presidency.  Courage  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  elements  of  human  character,  conviction  of  pur- 
pose IS  equally  laudable,  but  vanity,  arrogance,  and  selfish- 
ness cannot  be  found  on  the  standard  of  American  manhood. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  past,  neither 
do  we  live  in  the  present  entirely.  Our  thoughts  and  con- 
duct must  be  directed  toward  the  future.  Our  purpose  must 
be  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  free  institutions  which  have 
made  us  great.  Expediency  of  the  present  in  matters  funda- 
mental must  yield  to  the  higher  wisdom  of  the  ages.  If  we 
break  from  the  path  of  experience  on  this  occasion  and  vio- 
late the  tradition  of  150  years  that  no  p)erson  should  be 
elected  President  for  the  third  time,  who  knows  that  we  will 
ever  regain  the  road  but  instead  be  launched  on  a  program 
of  one-man  rule  in  America,  even  as  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Russia.     There  must  be  no  third  term. 


Liberty  Is  Life 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.      HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK    SOUrH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  IDakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  House.  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  portion 
of  the  remark.s  made  by  the  Honorable  A.  R.  Denu,  judge  of 
the  seventh  judicial  circuit  in  South  Dakota,  in  addressing  a 
class  of  newly  naturalized  American  citizens.  Judge  Denu 
said: 

We  believe  in  democracy.  t)ecause  its  foundation  Is  tiie  dignity  of 
man.  We  believe  In  America  because  it  is  the  greatest  democracy 
In  history,  where  men.  women,  and  children  enjoy  more  and  greater 
comforts  of  life  than  do  people  anywhere  else  We  believe  that 
the  Joy  of  living  Is  dependent  upon  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
fundamental  law  We  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  whole  human 
race  requires  the  preservation  of  those  liberties  We  believe  that 
happiness  flows  only  from  the  blessings  of  lil>erty.  We  believe  that 
liberty   is  life 

In  contracting  democracy  and  totahtarianism.  Judge  Denu 
declared,  that: 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  Impress  upon  you  above  all 
Others,  and  that  is  that  in  this  country  we  have  government  by  law. 
as  distinguished  frnm  government  by  the  will  of  some  men  or  group 
of  men  Thcv^e  whom  we  elect  to  office  must  themselves  obey  our 
laws.  Just  the  same  as  those  who  do  not  hold  ofQce.  *  •  •  I 
say  to  ycu  that  it  l.s  the  supremacy  of  the  law  which  treat.s  public 
officer  and  private  individual  as  equal  before  the  law.  holding  each 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  that  is  the  guaranty  of  lll>erty 

and  property  in  this  country,  and  that  has  thus  far  Justltied  our 
boast  that  this  is  the  "land  of  liberty." 
Don't   you   sec — 

He  continued — 

that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  government 
by  law.  which  both  the  public  officer  as  well  as  the  private  citizen 
must  obey,  and  government  by  the  unchecked  will  of  some  self- 
styled  superman  leader?  The  governments  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  know  no  law.  except  only  the  will  of  these  men  and  their 
underlings  •  •  •  That  Is  government  by  the  will  or  discretion 
of  the  man  or  men  in  power  That  is  ab.solutlFm  or  despotism  or 
dictatorship  The  word  •totalitarian"  has  been  and  is  today  being 
used  for  that  kind  of  government.  •  •  •  tJnder  the  totalitarian 
philosophy,  men  are  looked  upon  as  made  for  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  democracy's  view  that  government  Is  made  for 
men  The  totalitarian  state  alms  to  enslave  the  human  mind  by 
abolishing  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  then  to  submerge  the 
individual  in  the  state  It  today  threatens  to  destroy  law  through- 
out the  world,  because  law  cannot  exist  where  people  must  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  tyrant.  That  Is  self-evident.  De- 
mocracy, standing  on  government  by  law  enacted  by  representatives 
elected  by  the  people,  alms  to  release  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
through  the  greatest  degree  of  liberty.  It  emphasizes  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  individual.  It  asserts  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
the  Indlvldu.'il  and  not  the  state  is  the  unit  of  value  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Calvin  Coolidpe.  In  answer 
to  his  wife's  question  as  to  the  subject  of  the  preacher's 
sermon,  answered  by  saying: 

He  preached  on  sin  and  he's  against  It. 

As  one  American  citizen,  I  am  against  any  man.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  having  three  terms  as  President  of  these 
great  United  States. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1932  stated  that  "There  is  no  indispensable 
man."  but  after  8  years  in  the  'White  House  he  seems  to  feel 
he  is  nyw  indispensable.  Remember,  the  Chicago  convention 
did  not  draft  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Roosevelt  drafted  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  This  country  is  not  ready  for  a  "one  man 
government."  and  I  pray  that  may  never  come  to  pass  here. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  wins  a  third  term,  why  not  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  term?  Already  one  of  his  spokesmen  is  saying  he  does 
not  want  a  fourth  term. 

One-man  governments  may  flourish  in  Europe,  but  they 
will  never  prosper  in  this  land.  Ours  is  still  a  government  of, 
for.  and  by  the  people. 

No  one  is  certain  as  to  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  a  third 
term.  or.  if  elected,  in  which  direction  he  will  travel.  His 
past  objectives,  such  as  attempting  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Ccurt  and  the  formation  of  purges,  indicate  that  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  in  all  his  actions.  He  is  surrounded  by  men 
who  have  his  ear.  most  of  whom  believe  that  a  new  day  is  at 
hand  and  America  should  be  made  over.  This  group  w^ill 
continue  in  power  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  re-elected. 

We  are  in  trouble  in  this  country.  Our  very  existence  as  a 
nation  is  threatened.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  8  long  years,  has 
proven  that  he  is  not  able  to  solve  our  domestic  difficulties. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  he  can  do  better  with  another 
4-year  term? 

The  American  people,  as  a  group,  are  sound -thinking  folk. 
If  I  know  them,  as  I  think  I  do,  they  simply  want  to  go  on  in 
the  American  way.  and  not  have  a  third- term  President. 
They  will  follow  the  tenets  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  'Woodrow  Wilson  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Earl  Browder,  Edward  J.  Kelly.  Prank 
Hague,  and  Harold  I.  Ickes. 


Colorado  Water  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1940 


STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  C  PAGE.  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION,  AND  HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR. 
OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  consideration  of  some 
items  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  the  de- 
ficiency subcommittee,  there  was  a  discussion  between  Hon. 
John  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  myself  concerning  the  water-right  problems  of  Colorado. 

Inasmuch  a,s  his  statement  was  an  oflScial  presentation  of 
the  position  of  his  Bureau  and  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  my  statement  was,  I  think,  an  accurate  presentation  of 
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the  attitude  of  the  people  of  western  Colorado.  I  feel  that 
official  discussion  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  It  involves 
matters  and  rights  of  enormous  value  and  importance  to 
the  West  in  general  and  to  western  Colorado  in  particular. 
I  am  inserting  the  statements  exactly  as  they  apF>ear  in 
the  printed  hearings  before  the  deficiency  subcommittee  and 
as  they  were  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

[Supplemental   civil    functions    appropriation.    1941] 

t    Monday.  August  26.   1940. 

BtniEAU   or  Reclamation — Statement   of  John   C.   Pace,  Commis- 
sioner 

coloxaoo   bivek    de\elopment    fund continuing    studies.    etc.,    of 

utilization  or  waters  or  the  coloraoo  rtver  system 

TTie  Chaikman  (Mr  Taylor).  We  have  before  us.  In  House  Docu- 
ment 899.  the  following  Item  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

"Colorado  River  development  fund;  For  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  studies  and  Invest Igation.s  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  fbrmulatlcn  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  utilization  of 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system,  as  authorized  by  section  2,  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  approved  July  19. 
1940  (Public.  No.  756.  78th  Cong  ) ,  $250,000  from  the  Colorado 
River  development  fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  which 
amount  shall  be  available  for  personal  services  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (not  to  exceed  $3,500)  and  in  the  field  and  for  all  other 
objects  of  expenditure  specified  In  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation Act.  1941.  under  the  caption  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
administrative  provisions  and  limitations."  without  regard  to  the 
amounts  of  the  llmiutlons  therein  set  forth  (Public.  No.  756.  78th 
Cong  ).  $250,000.' 

bbtimatss  »o«  cautihg  otrr  the  boulder  canton  project  adjust- 
ment act  or   1940 

Mr  Page.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  effect  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  which  was  approved  July 
19  of  thla  year,  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  also  tell  us 
the  purpose  of  this  estimate  which  we  have  under  consideration  this 
morning  of  $250,000. 

Mr  Pace.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Adjustment  Act  revises  the  old 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  sets  a  new  basis  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  It  amends  the  original  act  under  which  that 
project  was  created? 

Mr.  Pace.  That  Is  right.  In  addition  to  that  It  earmarks  certain 
revenue  for  payment  to  two  States;  that  is,  revenues  received  under 
contract  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict, the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Nevada-California 
Power  Co.  are  earmarked  In  certain  amounts  for  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 

The  Chasm  AN  What  Is  the  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  those 
revenues? 

Mr  Page.  They  are  expected  to.  and  the  rates  are  to  be  set*  so 
that  the  revenues  will  repay  the  whole  cost  of  the  project,  with  in- 
terest at  3  percent. 

The  Chaoman.  For  the  entire  Boulder  Canyon  project? 

Mr  Pace.  That  Is  right,  except  for  $25,000,000  allocated  for  flood 
control  by  the  Congress,  which  Is  not  paid,  necessarily,  during  the 
50-year  period.  The  rest  is  all  to  be  i>aid  back  within  the  50-year 
period,  with  interest  at  3  percent 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  principally  from  the  sale  of  power? 

Mr.  Pace  And  water  Stored  water  is  sold  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  and  to  some  others 

The  adjustment  act  also  provides  that  the  revenues  shall  pay. 
In  addition  to  the  payments  of  $300,000  to  each  of  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  $500,000  annually  to  oe  put  into  a  fund  called 
the  Colorado  River  Development  Pund 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  bonus  provided? 

Mr  Pack.  The  legislative  history  of  the  old  act  indicates  that  that 
payment  to  Arizona  and  Nevada  was  set  up  on  the  basis  of  18  U 
percent  of  the  excess  revenue  over  the  amount  required  to  amor- 
tize all  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  and  was  intended,  as  the 
hearings  show,  to  be  In  lieu  of  Uxes. 

At  the  time  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  was  started  the  vitilltles 
in  southern  California  had  made  applicauon  to  build  a  dam  at  the 
Boulder  Canyon  site.  They  had  a  plan  for  a  smaller  dam.  and  one 
which  was  not  adequate  for  flood  control  for  the  territory  down 
there,  and  the  Federal  Government  denied  the  application  for 
private  development,  and  the  States  on  that  account  thought  that 
they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation 

The  Chaiiuian  That  la  the  reason  wliy  that  provision  was  put 
in  there? 

Mr.  Pack.  Yes.  That  was  put  In  the  first  law  with  a  provision 
for  18*,  percent  of  the  excess  revenues,  and  in  the  new  law  that 
was  translated  into  $300,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  two  States. 

The   Chairman    For   how   many   years' 

Mr  Pace.  For  50  years  during  the  period  of  the  amortization  of 
the  dam. 

In  addition,  there  was  set  up  $500  000  annually  of  the  revenues 
earmarked,  called  the  Colorado  River  Development  Fund,  reflecting 
the  Intent  of  the  original  act.  In  which  it  is  said  that  after  the 
dam   was  paid  for   the  revenues  should   go   into  a  fund  for  the 


development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  That  provision  In  the 
new  law  was  translated  into  an  annual  payment  of  $500,000  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  goes  further  and  says  that  for  3  years  that 
money  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  uppjer-basln  States  above  Lees  Ferry. 

The  Chairman.  Those  States  are  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,    and   Utah? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;   those  are  the  four  States  above  Lees  Ferry. 

The  Chairman  Lees  Ferry,  on  the  Colorado  River  near  the 
boundary  between  Utah  and  Arizona.  Is  where  the  upper  four 
States  agree  to  deliver  an  average  of  seven  and  one-lialf  million 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year  over  a  10-year  penod? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  This  map  which  I  have  here  [  indicating  1  shows 
the  division  point 

The  Chairman  [indicating  on  map).  This  line  represents  the 
boundary,  the  wet  perimeter,  you  might  say,  of  that  entire  Colo- 
rado River  Ba.'^in^ 

Mr.  Pace.  That  Is  the  dividing  line. 

The  Chairman  That  Is  the  great  watershed  draining  Into  the 
Colorado  River. 

Mr.  Pace.  The  act  is  somewhat  unusual  also  In  that  it  does  not 
become  effective  until  the  rates  have  been  established  and  con- 
tracts made  with  the  power  contractors. 

The  Chairman    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr  Page  That  mtans  that  until  contracts  are  negotiated  with 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  others  the  rest  of  the  act  is  not 
wholly  effective:  incidentally  it  means  there  is  no  money  in  that 
fund  for  this  appropriation  until  that  is  accomplished. 

Since  the  last  hearing,  since  we  have  gotten  into  it.  hearings 
are  now  in  progress  In  Los  Angeles  to  work  out  terms  of  the 
contracts,  and  it  appears  that  that  law  cannot  t>e  operative  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year  It  Is  entirely  po.ssible  that  that  money 
would  noi  be  in  In  time  to  require  a  deficiency  estimate  to  use  it. 
I  think  It  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  to  say  that  the  comm.ittee  might 
as  well  recognize  that  this  deficiency  would  probably  be  Inoper- 
ative, even  If  passed,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  monev  from 
which  you  will  appropriate  to  pay  this  will  be  available  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  regular  subcommittee  would 
have  a  chance  to  review  it. 

Mr.  LtTDLow  This  being  proposed  for  the  continuation  of  studies 
and  investigation,  why  would  It  not  be  as  well  to  have  it  con- 
sidered by  the  regular  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  when  It  begins  Its  hearings  on  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year' 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  what  I  am  Inferring  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  money  will  be  available  until  months  from  now 

Mr  WooDRUM  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing accomplished  by  putting  this  item  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Page    I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chmrman  What  I  am  most  concerned  about,  personally, 
and  what  western  Colorado  is  vitally  concerned  about  is  this: 
The  explanation  and  Justification  of  this  appropriation  which  was 
presented  to  this  subcommittee  contemplates  taking  water  out  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  at  some  six  or  eight  places:  that  Is.  to 
eastern  Colorado  to  New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  and  Utah  from  sev- 
eral streams.  What  I  want  to  be  deflnltelv  sure  about  Is  that  if 
and  when  this  survey  is  made,  that  it  will' positively  also  Include 
a  thorough  survey  for  the  construction  of  adequate  replacement 
or  compensatory  reservoirs,  that  will  definitely  stabilize  the  an- 
nual Qow  of  each  stream  so  that  the  western  slope  of  Colorado 
will  not  be  deprived  of  either  the  water  they  now  own  and  use, 
or  prevent  our  future  development  I  want  to  be  a^^sured  that 
those  replacement  surveys  shall  be  a  part  of  this  general  Investi- 
gation Including  the  location,  necessary  capacity,  and  cost  of  each 
reservoir  to  prevent  Injury  to  western  Colorado  by  the  water 
taken  outside  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  All  water  that  is 
taken  outside  of  the  basin  is  sometimes  termed  "burned  up 
water."  It  Is  a  permanent  loss  to  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 
When  water  is  used  within  the  basin  50  percent  or  more  comes 
back  and  is  used  again  down  the  stream.  But  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  basin  it  is  gone  forever  The  Colorado  River  Basin 
within  Colorado  is  only  partially  developed.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  our  present  irrigated  land  that  needs  additional  water 
and  we  are  every  year  extending  that  use.  and  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  additional  lands  that  can  be  practically  irrigated.  I 
fear  there  is  another  serious  menace  we  have  in  front  of  us  at 
this  time 

I  have  not  seen  the  decision,  but  as  I  understand  It  from 
newspaper  reports  and  others,  our  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
has  recently  decided,  m  substance,  in  the  case  of  Tausxig  Brothers 
V  Moffat  Tunnel,  that  a  party  can  praclicallv  go  out  and  make 
a  so-called  preliminary  survey  for  a  propo.sed  project  and  file 
It  in  the  State  engineer's  office  and  pay  50  cents,  and  also  make 
a  map  or  tracing  cf  the  proposed  route  of  a  proposed  large  canal 
and  a  proposed  large  reservoir  of  enormous  capacity  and  fix  a 
date  of  the  proposed  priority  right  to  the  proposed  vast  quan- 
tity of  water  of  a  stream  and  file  that  map  in  the  office  ol  the 
county  clerk  and  recorder  and  pay  50  cents,  and  without  moving 
a  shovelful  of  dirt  or  doing  any  actual  construction  work  what- 
ever, or  exercising  any  diligence  whatever,  he  can  hold  that  claim 
In  abeyance  for  a  great  many  years  Long  thereafter,  without 
being  able  to  promote  the  scheme  and  after  doing  practically 
nothing  for  many  years,  the  hopeful  promoter  can  come  Into  court 
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and  obtain  a  preliminary  decree  for  a  va.st  amount  of  water  with 
a  priority  right  relating  way  back  to  that  triangular  survey  of 
the  long  ago.  thereby  superseding  and  destroying  the  priority 
rights  of  mnny  intervening  honest  constructions  that  have  been 
initiated  and  completed  and  in  use  for  many  years  since  those 
hypothetical  blueprint  or  blue-sky  filing?  were  made,  thereby 
acquiring  a  very  valur\ble  proijerty  right   upon   which   to  operate. 

I  cannot  believe  our  suj^reme  court  Intended  that  kind  of  a 
decision  But  if  a  decision  of  anything  like  that  is  rendered 
and  not  reconsidered  it  not  only  violates  the  uniform  decisions 
of  our  courts  for  50  years  but  in  my  Judgment  grants  utterly  un- 
warranted and  unjust  rights  to  enormously  valuable  quantities 
of  water  and  also  destroys  the  very  valuable  property  and  vested 
rights  of   all   those   honest   and  diligent    intervening  appropriators 

I  sp?ak  very  earnestly  at  this  time  and  in  this  hearing  because 
It  is  cf  vital  importance  to  ^^rstcrn  Colorado 

During  the  p.ist  50  years  there  have  probably  been  50  or  more 
so-called  preliminary  surveys  made  all  up  and  down  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  in  Colorado,  from  Wyoming  to  New  Mexico,  looking 
for  all  places  and  possibilities  cf  taking  watei  out  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Those  old  hypKDthetlcal  surveys  and  visionary  maps 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  files  of  office  of  the  State  engineer  and 
the  various  county  clerks  all  these  years  while  the  promoters 
have  been  trying  to  Induce  the  Federal  Government  or  anybody 
else  to  put  up  the  money  for  them,  and  without  ever  really  spend- 
ing anything  on  actual  construction  or  anything  else  except  pro- 
motion efforts  or  trips  to  Washington.  Fortunately  very  few  cf 
these  schemes  have  ever  materialized.  But  if  our  Supreme  Court 
should  now  allow  any  promoters  to  dig  out  thore  old  musty  files 
and  validate  any  of  those  former-yenr  performances,  many  more 
may  be  dug  out,  and  It  would  be  a  tragic  menace  to  the  priority 
and  vested  right.«  of  thousands  of  our  western  slop>e  irrigators 

With  the  permi-s-slon  of  the  committer  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  refererce  to  my  pioneer  days.  In  1887  to  1889  I  wa.s  dl-nrlct 
attorney  ot  the  ninth  Judicial  district  embracing  all  northwestern 
Colorado  There  were  no  decrees  or  water  rights  or  legal  records 
of  :inv  kind  throughout  that  vast  region.  I  prosecuted  many 
cases  of  fights.  shootlr''s  and  there  were  several  murder  cases  over 
ditches  and  water  rights  In  the  fall  of  1887  Judge  Rticker  of 
that  district  court  appointed  me  as  referee  to  try  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  I  courageously  tackled  the  Job.  I  had  no  guide  but 
a  State  statute  that  had  been  enacted  a  few  years  before  I 
traveled  en  hcrrc^ark  and  posted  notices  of  hearings  all  up  and 
down  the  Colorado  River  and  three  large  tributaries,  the  White. 
Engle.  and  Roaring  Fork  Rivers,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
At  the  app>ointed  times  and  places  I  hold  the  hearings.  In  log 
cabins  and  some  in  saloons,  examined  many  hundreds  of  ranch- 
men, and  took  the  testimony  In  longhand  I  determined  and 
establishod  the  respective  water  rights  of  all  the  pioneer  ranch- 
men of  what  is  now  Pitkin.  Garfield,  Eagle.  Rio  Blanco,  and  part 
of  Mesa  Counties  and  without  any  precedent  or  statutory  author- 
ity. I  fixed  the  duty  of  water  throughout  that  region  at  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  second  of  time  flowing  In  a  ditch,  as  the  amount 
that  should  be  allowed  for  the  Irrigation  of  50  acres  cf  land 

It  was  an  infinitely  complicated,  difficult,  and  frlghtingly  contro- 
versial undertaking.  It  took  over  a  year  of  awfully  hard  and 
tedlciL';  very  careful  work,  but  I  did  It  I  decided  the  priority 
rights  and  chronological  numbers  and  dates  and  the  definite 
amount  of  water  that  each  was  entitled  to  I  personally  wrote  the 
decrees  In  longhand  for  over  a  thousand  ranchmen.  That  was  the 
first  systematic  set  of  water-right  decrees  ever  entered  in  western 
Colorado  Dr  Elwood  Mead  the  former  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  told  the  House  Irrigation  Committee  about 
20  years  npo  that  tliev  were  the  best  set  of  decrees  there  was  any- 
where in  the  West:  and  he  told  me  Just  a  few  days  before  he  died 
that  his  statement  about  my  decrees  In  those  five  large  water-right 
districts  still  held  good  Not  one  of  those  decrees  has  even  been 
reversed  or  even  modified  by  our  Supreme  Court  They  have  been 
the  absolute  law  of  the  land  for  over  a  half  centurj-.  and  they  will 
be  for  centuries  to  come  I  have  always  looked  back,  with  I  hope, 
pardonable  pride,  to  that  as  my  first  really  great  service  to  my 
be'oved  Centennial  State. 

But.  to  return  to  a  recent  experience,  you  all  remember  what  a 
long  fight  I  had  over  the  Grand  Lake-Big  Thompson  project  All 
northern  Colorado  and  the  Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mstlon.  and  many  very  high  officials  of  Colorado  tried  desperately 
hard  for  2  years  to  override  me  and  grab  off  that  project  without 
any  decent"  consideration  whatever  of  our  western  slope  rights. 
Vrixen  they  learned  that  I  could  and  would  have  the  Hou.^e  kill  the 
whole  scheme  thev  had  to  and  did  get  together  with  us  around 
the  table  and  come  to  a  very  definite  agreement  with  us.  and  put 
It  in  Senate  document  No  80.  and  agree  to  build  the  Green  Moun- 
tain $4,000,000  reservoir  out  of  the  first  money  appropriated,  and 
several  other  conditions  I  put  those  specific  provisions  In  the 
law  and  the  appropriation  bill.  That  reservoir  Is  being  constructed 
and  has  to  be  in  operation  before  they  take  any  of  our  water. 

Mr   Pace    Yes 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  strong- 
arm  measures,  but  if  I  am  in  Congress,  I  will  if  I  have  to.  This  is 
something  that  wesU-rn  Colorado  has  got  to  guard  against  all  the 
time.  Besides  the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  an  interest  In  this  policy  of  fair  dealing  and  water-right 
honesty  and  I  feel  they  have  a  right  to  be  considered. 
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Mr  Pace  Under  the  original  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  charged  with  and  did  start  an  Inventory 
of  the  irrigation  possibilities  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Under 
that  law  we  have  tried  to  make  up  a  list  of  the  possibilities  of  Irri- 
gation in  Colorado  and  all  the  other  States,  and  In  each  one  which 
involved  transmountaln  diversion  we  have  included  an  estimate  for 
compensatory  stCTige.  because  no  one  can  deny  the  equity  of  that 
principle,  and  we  can  find  no  serious  opposition  to  that  It  Is  a  fact 
that  under  the  State  law  that  plan  has  no  standing  In  court,  because 
you  could  not  en:orce  that  kind  of  a  thing  under  State  law;  you  only 
have  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  right.  There  Is  no  State  or  Federal  law 
requiring  the  construction  of  compensatory  reservoirs.  These  water 
right  matters  are  State  matters.  But  I  may  say  that  in  Septemt>er 
7  yean*  ago  at  a  very  Inn^e  water  right  gathering  of  representatives 
of  all  four  cf  the  Upper  Basin  States  in  Denver.  I  first  introduced  a 
resolution  stating  the  fairness  and  proper  consideration  of  building 
whatever  replacement  reservoirs  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  injury 
to  the  basin  from  which  the  water  was  taken.  I  very  vigorously  pre- 
sented that  resolution  to  the  gathering,  it  was  debated  extensive;y. 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  all  those  four 
States,  and  it  was  published  in  both  Denver  papers  at  that  time. 
That  was  the  Initiation  of  this  compensatory  policy  and  I  have  been 
following  it  up  ever  since.  But.  as  you  say.  it  has  got  to  be  by  mutual 
agreement  If  possible,  and  if  parties  will  not  agree,  then  it  is  a 
question  as  to  what  course  western  Colorado  may  be  able  to  take. 

Western  Colorado  does  not  have  any  agreements  with  scheming 
promoters.  I  feel  reasonably  confident  that  as  long  as  I  am  in 
Congress  I  can  enforce  our  equitable  and  Just  rights  by  preventing 
appropriations  for  injurious  diversions  until  our  rights  are  re- 
spected and  protected,  not  only  for  what  we  have  now  appropriated 
but  for  our  reasonable,  necessary,  prospective  developments  of  the 
future.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
safe  for  us  to  let  this  application  for  funds  for  this  survey  go 
over  until  next  January. 

Mr    Pace.  I  think  so 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  Interior  Department  Subcom- 
mittee, which  is  the  regular  and  proper  committee  to  handle  It. 
can  take  it  up  at  its  hearings  In  January  or  February,  for  the 
next  annual   appropriation   bill   for   the   next   fiscal    year. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  could  be  handled  by  the  regular  subcom- 
mittee because  the  contract  which  will  probably  be  formulated 
with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  have  to  go  to  court  to  determine 
whether  the  city  is  competent  to  sign  it.  It  has  to  go  through  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California. 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  We  could  make  the  amount  immediately  avail- 
able in  the  reKUlar  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  The  reeular  bill  usuallv  contains  such  a  nrovlslon 

The  Chairman    Hew  much   would   that   probably  be? 

Mr  Pace  I  think  the  amount  in  this  estimate  is  about  right; 
$200  000  is  about  the  amount  needed  for  a  years  investigation,  to 
augment  the  fund.s  we  have  from  the  general  appn)pnatlon  and  to 
cover  territory  in  the  upper  basin  States,  as  contemplated  by  the 
new  act. 

The  Chairman.  Let   me   call   your   attention  to   another  matter. 

STATUS    OF    PINE    RIVER    PROJECT    IN    SOUTHERN    COIX)RADO 

I  have  been  getting  letters  from  people  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado atKDUt  the  Pine  River  project  They  say  that  the  amount 
of  $400,000  authorized  with  the  hope  that  they  might  complete  It. 
Is  not  sufficient,  and  that  unless  an  additional  amount  is  granted 
now  that  project  cannot  be  completed  this  year.  What  is  the 
status  of  that? 

Mr  Page  I  think  it  Is  substantially  that.  We  are  getting  some 
information  together,  and  may  present  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  adjourn  this  session? 

Mr,  Page  Yes;  If  It  seems  desirable,  because  the  construction 
work  Is  stopped  by  the  weather. 

The  Chairman  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  It  completed  this 
year.     That  Is  up  ia  the   high  country? 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes;  it  is  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  up.  and  the 
snow  drives  them  out  by  the  1st  of  December.  If  that  money  Is 
available  the  contractor  can  get  through  and  the  dam  can  start 
operating  next  spring. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  say  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Page.  We  cannot  tell  until  we  get  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  will  get  an  estimate  before  we 
adjourn? 

Mr.  Page.  We  anticipate  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Budget, 
showing  them  what  the  contractor  has  done,  that  he  has  expedited 
his  program  and  says  he  will  finish  It,  and  If  he  does  we  will  have 
to  pay  him.  If  he  finishes  and  we  let  him  loose  we  have  to  pay  him. 
If  he  does  not  finish  he  will  carry  It  over  until  spring,  because 
they  are  not  going   to  finance  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  additional  appropriation  is  really  necessary 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  us  an  estimate  for  that  item  before 
we  adjourn  and  it  must  be  nonreimbursable,  under  the  agreement 
with   water   users. 

Mr  Page  If  the  statements  made  by  the  local  people  and  our 
own  engineers  are  proven,  I  think  there  is  a  possibUity  that  It  may 
be  presented. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  Item  under  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  necessary  to  be  provided  for  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gieaa? 

Mr.  Pace  There  will  probably  be  one  or  two  others.  There  has 
boen  a  pretty  strong  demand  for  money  for  the  Marshall  Ford  Dam 
In  Texas,  where  we  advertised  the  completion  of  the  dam.  The 
same  contractor  was  the  low  bidder  and  he  Is  already  at  work. 
and  he  can  finish  It  before  the  end  of  the  nscal  year  If  there  is 
money  enough  to  pay  him. 

The  CHAnxAN.  How  much  will  that  be? 

Mr    Pace    That  will  be  about  $3,000,000  to  finish  that  dam. 

The   Chairman.  That    is   in   Texas? 

Mr.  Page.  On  the  Colorado  River.  In  Texas. 


Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 

p«^NSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  a 
young  constituent  of  mine: 

Holland.  Mich..  September  27,  1940. 

Mr     B.ABTEL    JONKMAN. 

Waxhington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jonkman:  We.  the  children  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
be  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  future  years.    We  want  a  good 
Government.     We  do  not  want  dictatorship. 

We  do  not  want  Congress  to  adjourn.  You.  being  a  Congressman, 
can  help  us  to  keep  them  from  it 

You  are  of  the  older  people  In  the  United  States. 
We.  the  young  people,  are  the  people  that  will  have  to  serve  a 
dictator  if  we  get  one. 

You  are  of  the  people  that  are  to  stop  us  from  getting  a  dictator 
now  before  we  have  one 

You  and  I  do  not  want  a  dictatorship. 
Yours  truly. 

Rat  Stam. 

Selective  Service  Boys  To  Be  Taken  the  Best 
Possible  Care  of  by  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1940 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  BY  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  but  not  surprised 
to  know  that  the  young  men  to  be  chosen  under  the  Selective 
Training  Act  will  be  given  every  possible  consideration  so 
far  as  healthful  and  comfortable  living  conditions  are  con- 
cerned. They  will  not  be  inducted  into  their  year's  training 
period  until  every  practical  convenience  has  been  prepared 
for  them  in  advance. 

The  War  Department  itself  is  my  authority  for  this  assur- 
ance that  I  am  glad  to  pass  on  to  those  young  men  who 
may  be  selected  as  trainees. 

Under  leave  to  print  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  this  matter,  just  issued 
by  the  War  Department: 

Armt  Plans  ro»  Induction  and  Training  of  Selfctexs 
Adequacy  In  the  preparation  of  shelter,  hospital,  and  sanitation 
facilities  will  be  the  keynote  in  the  Army  preparations  for  the  in 
duction  of  selectees,  the  War  Department  announced  today      Both 


the  National  Guard  and  the  selective-service  Inductees  will  b« 
brought  gradually  Into  the  Federal  service  by  Increments  In  order 
that  full  preparations  may  be  made  prior  to  their  induction  By 
the  time  any  particular  group  is  brought  in.  all  necessary  construc- 
tion will  have  been  completed  and  adequate  facilities  provided  to 
Insure  healthful  and  comfortable  Uvinti  conditions  This  principle 
will  apply  particularly  in  regard  to  clothing  and  h(3spital  equip- 
ment. The  present  War  Department  procurement  objectives  will 
also  insure  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  materiel  will  be  available  so 
that  the  training  of  the  new  troops  can  be  conducted  on  the  latest 
and    most    modern    equipment. 

The  selective-service  system  of  mobilizing  the  manpower  of  the 
Nation  In  case  of  an  emergency  has  been  a  subject  of  continuous 
study  since  the  last  war.  The  idea  of  selective  service  which  was 
put  into  effect  at  that  time  proved  to  be  sound,  and  since  then 
all  plans  have  been  devoted  to  smoothing  cut  the  wrinkles  and 
making  minor  improvements  in  the  system. 

The  procurement  of  the  manpower  authorized  by  the  act  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Director  will  establish  a  national  head- 
quarters and  will  work  through  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
who  will  appoint  local  boards  composed  of  civilians — one  board 
for  approximately  every  30.000  people.  These  local  boards  will  be 
charged  primarily  with  the  classification  and  examination  of  reg- 
istrants as  to  availability  for  service.  It  is  felt  that  members  of 
such  boards  who  are  familiar  with  local  conditions,  who.  in  fact, 
are  neighbors  of  the  registrants,  will  be  much  better  qualified  than 
any  other  agency  to  classify  and  Judge  the  individuals  who  should 
be  selected  as  the  representatives  of  their  communities  in  the 
Army.  The  knowledge  which  the  members  of  these  boards  will 
have  of  each  individual  s  status  as  to  dependents,  his  work  or 
profession,  and  his  health,  will  go  far  toward  Insuring  a  fair  and 
demcxrratic   operation   of   the  system. 

The  Army  first  exercises  direct  Influence  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  requisitioning  the  various  Stales  for  quotas  of 
men  to  fill  necessary  military  requirements  as  determined  by  the 
War  Department. 

When  a  local  board  has  been  called  upon  by  the  State  in  which 
It  is  located  to  furnish  a  quota  of  selectees  upon  a  certain  date 
the  board  will  fill  the  quota  by  calling  and  assembling  the  neces- 
sary number  of  registrants  In  the  order  that  their  registration 
numbers  are  drawn  by  lot  in  Washington— provided,  of  course 
that  the  men  have  been  classified  as  available  for  Immediate* 
military  service.  The  local  board  will  give  each  man  a  physical 
examination  and  will  accept  for  Immediate  service  only  those  who 
are  physically  fit. 

Before  they  are  assigned  to  Army  units,  the  selectees  will  go 
through  a  careful  sorting  and  selecting  process.  During  the  World 
War.  before  the  problem  of  sorting  manpower  was  solved,  consider- 
able time  and  effort  were  wasted  because  men  were  not  properly 
distributed  among  units  in  accordance  with  their  military  qualifica- 
tions. For  instance,  one  division  was  disrupted  as  many  as  four 
times  by  the  transfer  of  men  of  certain  qualifications  to  other 
organizations.  The  confusion  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  failure 
to  sort  out  personnel  before  assigvjnent  during  the  last  war  has 
caused  the  attachment  of  considerable  importance  to  this  pha.se  of 
Induction  at  the  present  time.  Under  the  Selective  Service  Act  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  manpower  will  be  received  by  the 
Army.  The  accomplishment  of  the  sorting  process  before  the 
assignment  of  the  men  to  organizations,  will  lift  a  great  burden 
from  the  tactical  units  which  are  concerned  primarily  with  training 
Consequently,  the  local  board  will  send  the  group  of  selectees  it  has 
a.ssembled.   not   to  an  Army   training   camp   but   to  an   induction 

The  basic  purpose  of  an  induction  station  Is  to  give  a  detailed 
physical  examination  to  the  selectees;  formally  induct  them  into  the 
military  service  and  then  pass  them  on  to  the  reception  center  The 
induction  stations  will  perform  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordmary  recruiting  stations,  and  they  will  be  so  located  as  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  the  selectees.  Approximately  100  of  these 
stations  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  I  is 
planned  to  pass  the  selectees  through  the  induction  stations  and 
on  to  the  reception  centers  the  same  day  that  they  arrive  If  thev 
arrive  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  be  kept  overnight  If  the 
indiictlon  station  is  located  in  a  city,  they  either  wil?  be  cared  for 
at  the  station,  or  will  be  lodged  in  armories  or  hoLrs  If  any  «?  the 
men  are  found  to  be  disqualified  by  physical  defects  at  the  ?ho?ouKh 

fhiv'a^  ."h^"?'"^"."/'^'"^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^-^^  «'  ^h^  induction  sta°^o^n 
Ihat  time       '"'"'^^"^  transportation  back  to  their  home  towns  ai 

When  they  arrive  at  the  reception  centers,  the  selectees  will  have 

their  first  real  contacts  with  the  Army.     Their  records  will  be  com! 

pleted.  uniforms  will  be  issued,  an  opportunitv  given  to  obtam  Gov 

,    ernment   insurance  policies,  vaccinations  and  Tncx^ulations  w.n^ 

,    administered,  and  the  men  will  be  carefully  sorted  and  J?a4med  fS 

:?arcfaSfi\^'t!oTt^;^.'!^rj'.tx^.  ^t^:::^  be^gi^ver/y°i 

tion  will  be  obtained  as  to  the  mans  age.  birthplace  home  nlr^nt- 
dependents,  and  education  It  will  L  a.l^erKd  Xt  ^f o-el^ri 
languages  he  speaks,  if  any:  it  will  be  determined  what  work  he  ia" 

S^vP  hL^'"'  '.  '>!'"•  ^""^  ^''''^'  P'"^^''°"«  '"^"t^'fy  experieiTce  he  may 
ha%e  had^  If  he  appears  to  have  been  a  trained  specialist  in  sS^e 
branch  of  a  civu  trade,  that  fact  will  be  not*d.    He'^Ul  te  glVnTJ 
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cpportunlty  to  rxpreps  his  choice  in  athletics,  hobbies,  and  the  nature 
of  service  lie  desires  This  information  will  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  man's  suitability  for  any  particular  military  assignment. 

Tlie  selectees  will  remain  at  the  reception  center  only  long  enough 
to  sort  and  rlafsify  them,  which.  It  is  anticipated,  will  require,  on 
an  average.  2  or  3  days. 

Selective-service  men  are  to  be  placed  In  Regular  Army  units.  In 
National  Guard  units,  or  In  replacement  centers.  The  National 
Guard  In  genen^l  will  be  stationed  In  large  cantonments  or  tent 
camps,  and  In  some  few  Instances  at  Regular  Army  posts,  mainly 
harbor-defen=e  posts  Regular  Army  units  will  be  in  part  placed  in 
large  cantonments,  with  a  considerable  number  In  permanent  Regu- 
lar Army  posts.  Replacement  centers  will  generally.be  placed  In 
some  instances  In  Regular  Army  posts  and  in  others  in  cantonments 
or  camps  In  all  Instances.  It  Is  expected  that  the  selectees  will  be 
called  cnlv  after  the  actual  housing,  sanitary,  and  hospital  facilities, 
which  are  building  or  to  be  built,  are  completed. 

For  National  Guard  units  which  are  to  be  in  ."service  for  1  year  the 
following  facilities  will  tx?  provided  at  the  larger   training  centers: 

IN   THE  BOtTTH 

Por  personnel:  Screened,  framed,  and  floored  tents  for  oCQcers  and 
men 

For  mewing:  Kitchens  and  mess  halls,  temporary  buildings. 

Por  sanitary  facilities:   Lavatories,  temporary  buildings. 

For  company  supply  and  administration:  Floored  and  framed 
tents 

For  administration,  supply,  and  general  utilities:  W^arehouses. 
headquarters  buildings,  fire  stations,  mctcr-repalr  ^hcpr-.  gasoHne 
and  oil  storage,  telephone  facilities,  post  office,  radiotelegraph,  laun- 
dries, bakeries,  and  refrigerating  plants,  utility  shop,  and  magazines. 

Por  recreation:  Pest  exchanges,  regimental  recreational  buildings, 
movlng-plcture  tents,  service  clubs. 

For  hospitalization  and  health:  Regimental  Infirmaries,  hospitals. 

For  general  utilities:  Water  supply,  sanitary  sewerage  system, 
walks,  reads,  and  electricity. 

I  IN    THE    NORTH 

Accommodations  provided  are  generally  the  same,  except  that 
temporary  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  are  provided  for  enlisted 
men  ard  officers,  storohotises  and  day  rocm.s  are  added  for  com- 
panies, and  moving-picture  theaters  &re  substituted  instead  of 
movlng-plcture  tents. 

The  task  of  providing  these  facilities  Is  great.  Briefly,  it  in- 
cludes the  building  of: 

Ten  large  cantonments  for  the  Regular  Army. 

Six  large  cnntonments  for  the  National  Guard. 

Two  smaller  cantonments  for  the  antiaircraft  training  centers. 

Twenty-one  cantonments  of  various  sizes  for  replacement  cen- 
ters 

Twelve  large  camps  for  the  National  Guard. 

Four  smaller   camps   for   antiaircraft   training   centers. 

Establishing  new  air  stations  on  approximately  30  civilian  air- 
dromes, and  the  enlargement  of  facilities  on  some  70  ground 
troop  and  20  Air  Corps  Regular  Army  sUttlons. 

A  large  part  of  this  program  Is  under  contract:  much  Is  under 
negotiation  and  tlic  remainder  Is  in  an  advanced  planning  stage. 

There  are  two  possible  systems  by  which  the  selectees  might  be 
trained  by  the  already  existing  units.  One  would  be  t«  distribute 
them  at  once  throughout  the  various  small  orrranlzations.  com- 
panies, batteries,  etc  ,  and  have  them  absorb  the  fundamentals, 
working  side  by  side  with  the  older  men.  The  other  system  would 
be  to  more  or  less  segregate  them  under  centralized  control  while 
they  are  put  through  an  intensive  period  of  training  in  the 
fundamentals  under  the  supervision  of  specially  qualified  in- 
Btructfjrs.  The  War  Department  has  mnde  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  ilie  pres- 
ent European  war.  and  has  decided  that  the  latter  method,  that 
is,  keeping  them  together  untU  they  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  fundamentals,  Is  far  superior.  The  training  phases  which 
these  men  will  pnss  through  might  be  compared  to  the  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  college  periods  through  which  the  ma- 
jority of  American  youths  pass.  For  thirteen  weeks  after  Joining 
his  organization,  the  selectee  will,  in  a  military  sense,  be  In  the 
grade-school  phnse  He  will  be  gradually  hardened,  without  mak- 
ing severe  physical  demands  at  first,  but  developing  eventually 
the  ability  to  endure  prolonged  and  arduous  physical  exertion. 
He  will  be"  taught  to  march,  use  his  weapons,  and  care  for  himself 
and  his  means  of  transportation  in  the  field.  Tactical  exercises 
will  be  limited  to  those  of  the  platoon  and  company.  At  the  end 
of  this  p)erl<xl  the  selectee  should  be  thoroughly  ver;>ed  In  the 
fundamentals  of  the  soldier  and  should  be  in  prime  physical 
condition. 

The  so-called  high-school  phase  will  be  devoted  to  battalion 
training,  which  will  call  for  the  combined  use  of  the  different 
weapons  and  equipment  found  In  the  battalion.  It  Is  only  when 
the  battalions  are  well  trained  that  the  selectees  will  pass  on  to 
what  h;is  been  spoken  of  as  the  college  course  and  {}artlclpate  in 
regimental  exercises  and  In  maneuvers  Involving  the  coordinated 
use  of  the  combined  arms. 


Not  only  is  it  intended  to  turn  out  well-trained  soldiers,  but  it 
is  expected  to  improve  the  men  who  come  under  Army  supervision, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  Judging  from  paft  experience, 
the  majority  of  the  selectees  will  tlirivc  on  the  Army  diet  and  they 
will  enjov  wcrkiug.  playing,  and  living  with  men  from  all  walks 
of  life,  who.  like  themselves,  arc  known  to  be  strong,  healthy,  and 
intelligent,  while  the  well-regulated  life  which  they  will  lead  in  the 
Army  will  give  thrm  ideas  of  promptne.'^s,  neatness,  and  teamwork 
that  will  make  them  better  citizens  after  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Military  life  Is  very  different  from  that  to  which  most  civilians 
are  accustomed  Habits  are  hard  to  change,  and,  therefore,  the 
selectees  will  be  transplanted  into  this  new  mode  of  living  as  easily 
as  possible.  The  Army  will  provide  tj-pes  of  amusement  similar  to 
those  that  the  selectee  has  had  at  home.  There  will  be  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  varluUE  athletic  sports.  Unit  teams  will 
be  selected  to  compete  with  one  another,  and  the  men  will  become 
as  enthu.siastic  rooters  for  their  company  or  regimental  teams  as 
they  were  for  their  home  teams  In  civil  life.  There  will  be  motion- 
picture  shows  and  service  clubs  and  recreation  rooms  where  the 
men  may  listen  to  the  radio,  read,  write,  play  games,  and  meet  their 
families  and  friends.  The  men  will  use  these  facilities  after  work 
in  the  afternoons  and  in  the  evenings.  Saturday  afternoon  is 
usually  a  holiday,  and  on  Sunday  the  chaplains  will  hold  services 
for  those  who  wish  to  attend.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  bus 
lines  to  transport  the  men  to  adjacent  communities  which  they 
may  visit  during  the  days  or  evenings  they  are  not  on  duty.  They 
will  have  opportunities  for  both  work  and  play,  and  the  Army  is 
going  to  make  every  effort  to  make  this  year  of  training  not  only 
of  value  to  the  country  from  the  viewpoint  of  defense,  but  also  of 
Interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  men  Involved.  The  folks  at  home 
can  be  assured  that  their  young  nien  will  be  well  cared  for.  and  It 
Is  believed  that  In  later  years  the  men  who  will  have  been  selected 
for  this  training  will  lock  back  on  their  year  In  the  Army  as  one 
of  the  most  Instructive.  Interesting,  and  valuable  periods  of  Ihelr 
growth  and  development. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Ml.  Speaker,  events  abroad  are  being 
followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  with 
the  earnest  plea  that  America  stay  out  of  another  of  Europe's 
century-old  wars.  This  pleading  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  America  who  are  sick  of  war  and  its 
huge  cost  in  human  life. 

The  merchants  of  propaganda  whose  sole  desire  Is  to 
involve  us  in  this  European  conflict  are  now  bent  on  having 
the  United  States  part  with  even  our  own  military  secrets 
in  their  desire  to  further  our  march  down  the  pathway  that 
daily  is  leading  into  another  Old  World  war. 

liicre  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  great  Nation 
when  a  more  thorough  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  wave 
of  propaganda  that  is  threatening  to  envelop  us  and  whicii 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  our  plunge  into  the  present  war. 

In  keeping  with  tlie  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  and 
to  expose  the  clever  appeals  of  those  who  would  have  us 
engage  again  in  another  futile  European  war.  I  am  inserting 
the  following  address  delivered  by  me  over  the  red  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  September  27,  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 

Indies  and  gentlemen,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  Nation  resounds  this  stirring  command:  Keep  America 
Out  of  War! 

Through  the  columns  of  the  press  and  by  radio  broadcasts  events 
In  war-torn  Europe  are  described  in  realistic  fashion.  Dally  the 
problem  of  America  keeping  out  of  another  of  Europe's  century- 
old  wars  Is  becoming  more  acute.  People  of  all  faiths  have 
turned  to  prayer  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  peace  In  this  war- 
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crazed   world:    while   at    the   same   time    the    wheels    of    industry 
hum  in  turning  out  weapons  of  national  defense. 

Gradually  America  is  being  transformed  into  an  armed  camp. 
Peacetime  conscription  of  the  youth  of  America  is  now  a  law  of 
the  land  as  thousands  of  young  men  prepare  to  follow  the 
National  Guardsmen  In  answering  their  covmtry's  call.  In  order 
to  accommodate  this  influx  of  manpower  into  our  military  life, 
cantonments  are  being  constructed  overnight  to  house  these 
thousands  of  patriotic  young  Amerlcaiis 

Our  shipyards  are  working  overtime,  while  the  United  States 
Navy  has  embarked  on  a  construction  program  aimed  to  give 
America  a  two-ocean   navy 

The  Air  Corps  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  are  being  developed 
on  a  huge  scale,  while  private  manufacturers  are  being  pressed 
to  supply  the  50  000  planes  that  America  asked  for  to  guarantee 
this  Nation  air  equality. 

Yes;  truly  America  is  presenting  the  same  picture  as  she  did  in 
1917 — a  nation  prepared  for  war. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  task  to  arm  America,  we  have 
not  been  selflsh.  Our  thoughts  have  turned  to  our  European 
neightKDrs,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  America  has  sent  to 
Europe  since  September  5,  1939.  2.200  planes  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps;  500.000  Lee-Enflcld  rifles;  70  000  machine 
guns;  600  French  75  mm  field  artillery  guns;  and  150.000.000 
rounds  of  rifle  ammunition.  In  addition  to  sending  our  own 
military  supplies.  American  industry  has  given  preference  to 
fl'ling  orders  for  military  equipment  to  our  European  neighbors. 
Thus.  It  is  evident  that  despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  has  been  aiding  the  Allies  in  a  practical  way, 
refuting  the  assertion  often  heard  that  America  is  only  extending 
sympathy  to  our  friends  across  the  sea 

America  has  recognized  the  heroic  efforts  of  many  peaceful 
E^jropean  nations  now  subjugated,  and  cannot  forget  the  valor 
of  the  Finnish  soldier  against  the  forces  of  the  godless  Stalin. 
Nor  can  we  find  words  adequate  to  express  our  admiration  for 
the  magnificent  display  of  bravery  that  Great  Britain's  loyal  sons 
have  demonstrated  in  repelling  the  beast  of  Berlin  whose  monster 
military  machine  is  a  menace  to  world  peace. 

In  the  present  war  we  have  seen  the  armies  of  yesterday  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  mechanized 
warfare  Daily  the  headlines  of  our  newspapers  tell  of  so-called 
secret  weapons  designed  to  visit  untold  agony  on  the  civilian 
population  of  the  affected  countries  Yet.  one  of  the  mightiest 
and  oldest  weapons  of  any  war  is  propaganda  whose  unholy  mis- 
sion Is  death  and  destruction. 

Today  the  American  people  are  face  to  face  with  the  greatest 
propaganda  machine  the  world  has  ever  known.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are  on  record  for 
aiding  our  British  neighbors  and  asnlnst  Involvement  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  the  sympathy  of  this  peace-loving  Nation  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  propaganUists  who  are  unmindful  of  our  own  national 
safety. 

Today  the  United  States  is  traveling  the  same  path  we  took  In 
1917  but  at  a  faster  pace  Not  content  as  a  neutral  nation  to  oc- 
cupy a  seat  on  the  side  lines,  we  took  our  first  step  toward  war 
last  fall  when  Congress  repealed  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms 
to  the  belligerent  nations  of  the  world.  This  step  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  heavy  sale  of  airplanes  and  the  release  of  arms 
and  ammunition  by  our  own  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  Hav- 
ing taken  these  steps,  the  agents  of  propaganda  continued  their 
carefully  planned  mission  with  the  result  that  we  did  not  stop 
on  our  Journey  down  the  pathway  that  leads  to  war. 

American  dollars  were  loaned  to  United  States  factories  to  build 
airplanes  for  the  Allies  American  aviators  were  encouraged  to 
enlist  and  risk  their  lives  in  European  skies;  while  we  exchanged 
United  States  destroyers  for  nir  bases 

As  these  steps  were  made,  the  American  people  were  told  they 
were  necessar>-  in  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

Contrary  to  what  the  American  people  believe,  there  remains  but 
two  more  steps  to  actual  involvement  of  America  in  the  present 
European  war 

This  Nation  owes  a  duty  to  American  citizens  to  keep  out  of  this 
Eurojjean  war  Yet  we  have  been  asked  to  take  one  of  the  last  two 
fatal  steps  toward  war  when  the  request  was  made  that  this  Nation 
send  a  military  mission  to  Eurc{)e 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  comply  with  that  request  we  are 
going  beyond  the  stage  of  being  sympathetic  Mark  you.  wnen  the 
day  arrives  for  the  departure  of  a  military  mission  from  the  United 
Slates  we  can""  prepare  to  follow  it  with  the  second  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  to  Europe      God  forbid  that  day  will  ever  come 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  deeply  before  we  become 
Involved  in  another  E^lropean  brawl  that  Is  certain  to  destroy  our 
present  form  of  government. 

Are  we  .<o  gullible  that  we  are  willing  to  trade  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, recognized  the  world  over  as  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship 
and  receive  in  return  a  life  of  bondage  and  servitude? 

Is  time  ."SO  fleeting  that  we  have  forgotten  the  great  cost  of  the 
first  World  War  that  totaled  $64,000,000,000  in  cash  and  the  loss  of 
$417,000,000,000  in  business  and  commerce? 


Can  we  forget  the  Inescapable  fact  that  the  aftermath  of  the  World 
War  gave  birth  to  a  depression  that  completely  dislocated  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  Nation?  That  10  000,000  loyal  American  citi- 
zens through  the  throes  of  depression,  almost  overnight  found  them- 
selves unemployed? 

Can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  this  unemployment  situation  has 
caused  untold  suffering  and  seriously  affected  the  morale  of  the 
American  people?  And  that  through  such  a  deplorable  condition  the 
forces  of  un- Americanism  raised  their  ugly  heads  to  menace  our 
national  well-l)eing? 

Are  you  going  to  forget  the  swollen  bonuses  and  profits  rolled  up 
by  the  munitions  manufacturers  in  the  last  World  War  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars?  Yes;  dollars  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  American  youth. 

Are  you  ready  to  forget  that  over  23.000  Americans  became  mil- 
lionaires while  countless  others  rose  from  comparative  poverty  to 
great  wealth,  while  their  compatriots,  the  young  men  of  1917-18. 
were  risking  their  lives  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  high  seas  for  $1.25 
a  day? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  merchants  of  propaganda  are  clever 
in  their  efforts  to  divert  attention  from  the  first  World  War  and 
its  hideous  aftermath.  If  I  know  the  American  people,  they  will 
not  be  misled  by  these  cleverly  disguised  war  profiteers. 

The  people  of  this  great  Nation  are  fully  conscious  that  the  cost 
of  the  first  World  War  was  not  alone  paid  in  dollars  but  also  in 
blood  and  tears.  Tonight  in  Flanders  fields,  row  upon  row  of  silent 
crosses  mark  the  final  resting  place  for  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
1917-18. 

Here  In  the  United  States  there  is  a  group  for  whom  the  armis- 
tice on  November  11.  1918.  meant  little  At  this  moment  86 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  erected  by  a  grateful  government,  are  caring 
for  approximately  75.000  disabled^  World  War  veterans  who  re- 
sponded in  1917-18  in  a  war  we  were  told  was  to  save  the  world 
for  democracy. 

Truly  these  veteran  hospitals  are  living  shrines  to  which  every 
American  may  well  make  a  pilgrimage.  Here  you  will  find  the 
heroes  of  Belleau  Wood.  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  Argonne.  with 
their  shattered  bodies,  suffocated  lungs,  and  shadowed  minds. 
These  men  know  and  understand  war  with  its  devastating  effect 
on  mankind. 

At  this  moment  I  am  thinking  of  one  of  my  many  visits  to  the 
Veteran.s'  Administration  hospitals.  There  I  found  veterans  of  the 
World  War  occupying  row  after  row  of  hospital  beds  or  reclining 
in  wheel  chairs,  armless  or  legless.  To  many  of  these  boys  of 
1917-18  the  sight  of  birds,  sunshine,  and  flowers  are  but  a  sweet 
memory. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  visit  through  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  should  convince  even  the  most  heartless  war  profit- 
eer of  the  true  cost  of  war  in  human  misery.  More  than  130  000 
young  men  lost  their  lives  during  the  World  War  period,  and  today 
among  those  who  survived  91  are  dying  every  24  hours. 

If  the  veterans  confined  to  Government  hospitals  could  speak  to 
you  tonight,  they  would  tell  you,  as  I  have  often  heard  from  their 
own  lips,  of  their  horror  of  war  and  their  fervent  plea,  keep 
America  out  of  another  World  War  ' 

Their  voices  would  form  a  mighty  chorus  In  praise  of  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  America  who  gave  their  own  flesh  and  blood— in 
many  instances  more  than  one  son  in  defense  of  our  country.  You 
would  hear  of  the  widows  and  orphans  left  destitute  as  a  result 
of  the  fiist  World  War.  In  short,  these  boys  of  1917-18  to  whom 
life  is  a  living  death,  represent  the  greatest  lesson  whv  America 
should  pau.se  on  its  Journey  down  the  path  that  leads  to  war 

We  need  no  propaganda  to  warn  us  of  the  futility  of  war 
America  need  only  take  a  lesson  from  the  last  war  and  Its  hideous 
aftermath  to  realize  that  to  prevent  war  we  need  a  strong  national 
defense  and  a  united  nation. 

The  masters  of  propaganda,  unmindful  of  our  lack  of  military 
preparedness,  are  disregarding  the  safety  of  this  Nation  In  their 
efforts  to  plunge  us  into  the  present  war.  While  we  have  started 
our  Journey  toward  war.  It  is  not  too  late  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  and  plenty  of 
potential  manpower  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanized  equipment 
and  military  supplies  for  our  Army  we  are  woefully  unprepared 
^_  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  cannot  fight  a  war  with  equipment 
on  order,"  and  there  Is  no  greater  authority  for  the  truth  of  such 
a  statement  than  the  assertion  of  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen  Com- 
missioner   National   Defense   Advisory   Commission,    who   declared 

l^r,L Jh  H^  ^'■'fo^o..^^^  number  already  available,  cannot  be 
equipf>ed   before    1942. 

Let  us  as  loyal  Americans  put  our  united  efforts  behind  the  oro- 
gram  for  national  defense  now  being  pushed  to  completion  With 
America  properly  prepared,  we  will  have  the  added  assurance  that 

l^r  ,-Th^  .""""."v,  °W^*°  *■'"  "°'  °^^"Py  ^hc  row  after  row  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  now  reposing 
places  for  the  boys  of  1917-18.  Nor  will  there  be  new  rows  of  whSI 
crosses  In  foreign  cemeteries,  a  silent  reminder  of  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  propaganda  machine  whose  only  mission  is  to  drive  America 
Into  another  Old  World  struggle.  America 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  form  of  government  Is  at  stake  The 
American  way  of  life  is  m  perU.     In  short,  let  us  preser^-e   ou^ 
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cherished  possessions  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  that  our  fore-  | 

fathers  foui^ht  to  give  us  by  Insisting  that  we  build  a  two-fisted  i 

defense    for    America;     then    no    nation    on    earth    will    dare    to  j 

attack  us.  { 

Let  us  think  of  America   first   this  time — by  keeping  America 
out  of  war. 


Education's  Defense  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

IS),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   DANIEL  L.  MARSH,  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of  Bos'Lon  University, 
delivered  at  the  Boston  University  Summer  School  commence- 
ment on  Augast  10.  1940.  on  education's  defense  of  democ- 
racy. 

Thore  bcinc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Plato  said:  *I  thank  God  that  I  am  a  man.  not  a  beast;  a  Greek, 
rot  a  barbarian;  a  philosopher,  not  a  fool  "  If  we  should  translate 
that  into  modern  speech,  we  would  say  "I  thank  God  that  I  am  a 
man.  not  a  boast.  &n  American,  not  a  member  of  a  totalitarian  state 
or  of  a  =avaRe  tr.be;  a  person  who  has  had  some  education,  not  one 
who  IS  denied  the  opportunities  of  education." 

By  his  iKxly.  man  is  related  to  the  rest  of  the  physical  universe. 
The  common  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  control  his  body  So 
far  as  his  physical  organization  is  concerned,  man  resembles  animals 
In  general  BvU  he  is  s-parated  from  all  animals  below  him  by  the 
capacities  of  hi.s  spirit— by  hl.s  self-conscicusness,  by  his  power  of 
abstract  thought,  by  his  recOt;nition  of  himself  as  a  moral  being,  by 
his  finest  self-expre.-sion  in  worship,  by  his  ability  to  choose  supreme 
ends,  and  by  liL-  unique  powers  manifested  in  a  thousand  thousand 
wavs  in  the  histcry  of  clvilizaticn. 

Education's  business  is  to  help  man  to  rise  farther  and  farther 
above  the  plane  of  the  brute;  to  help  him  on  his  upward  climb  to- 
ward God  and  Ui  give  him  the  urge,  the  Incentive,  and  the  ability 
to  free  hlnxbclf  of  the  traits  of  the  bcait  S  Purkc  Cadman  was 
once  asked  why  he  believed  in  evolution  He  replied  that  according 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  man  does  not  merely  descend  from  lower 
animals,  but  he  carries  a  whole  menagerie  around  with  him  "Some- 
times the  monkey  is  on  top."  said  Cadman.  "and  sometimes  the  ape. 
I  believe  in  evolution — it  explains  a  lot."  If  Cadman  sometimes 
found  the  monkey  on  top  and  sometimes  the  ape.  so  also  have  we 
seen  the  p  acock  Btrutting  in  human  clothes,  and  the  human  tiger 
Bprlnging  from  his  lair  upon  others — and  sometimes  we  have  seen  all 
the  animals  of  the  jungle  let  loose  In  war. 

It  was  probably  something  like  this  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind 
when  he  .aid:  "I  have  fought  with  the  beasts  of  Ephesus."  Once 
when  a  high  ecclesla.'-tical  dignitary  was  reprimanded  by  a  prelate. 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  bosom  in  pretentious  pose,  and  exclaim-  d: 
"Here  is  the  ark  of  God  "  To  which  the  prelate  retorted:  "Yes.  the 
ark.  in  which  there  are  few  men  and  many  beasts." 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  adjectives  derived  from  classifications 
of  animals  to  descrlt>e  certain  persons.  That  is.  when  we  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  human  beings,  we  allude  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
roo,  using  such  adjectives  as  "catty,"  "old  hens."  "foxy."  "wolfish." 
"hoggish."  "bull-headed."  "snake-ln-the-grass. '  and  many  others. 

But  when  we  speak  in  a  complimentary  way.  we  can  find  no  lan- 
guage more  expressive  than  words  that  indicate  cultured  Christian 
manhood  That  Is  why  it  is  a  compliment  to  be  called  "a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar." 

Real  manliness  is  very  much  like  that  which  we  worship  in  God. 
Positive  and  attractive  traits,  such  as  those  set  forth  In  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  characterize  the  cultured  gen- 
tleman    Negative  and  repellent  traits  characterize  the  zoo-like  man. 

If  the  records  written  In  the  pages  of  the  rocks  and  the  truths  re- 
vealed by  researches  In  zoology  tell  us  anything,  it  is  the  importance 
of  cooperation;  for  animals  of  the  hazy  prehistoric  past  that  failed 
to  cooperate  have  become  extinct,  and  the  only  present  evidence  that 
they  ever  existed  Is  their  huge  skeletons  In  museums.  But  animals 
Uiat  learned  to  cooperate  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 


Herein  Is  a  lesaon  for  the  world  of  men  War  Is  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Jungle.  It  Is  an  anachronism.  It  Is  the  great  Illusion  It  is 
organu'ed  insanity  It  is  the  summation  of  all  Tillainles.  It  is  a 
collective  social  sin  against  that  which  Is  of  greatest  significance  in 
man.  the  sacred  worth  of  personality. 

The  present  war  raging  in  Europe,  a  natural  aftermath  of  the 
horrible  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  thrown  human  civili- 
zation into  reverse  gear  and  has  carried  us  backward  500  yeais.  We 
thought  mankind  was  coming  to  the  place  where  men  would  settle 
their  disputes  by  appeal  to  reason,  by  conference  and  understand- 
ing, rather  than  by  appeal  to  physical  force  and  violence.  Verily, 
"they  that  take  the  sword  fhall  perish  with  the  sword  "  What  we 
call  civilization  will  commit  suicide  unless  it  learns  to  settle  its 
disagreements  on  the  basis  of  pood  will  and  cooperation  rather  than 
by  resorting  to  the  rude  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

If  men  are  to  be  men-  Immortal  children  of  God — then  they 
mu5t  learn  to  act  like  men  and  not  like  animals.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  man  Is  that  he  has  the  power  of 
acting  upon  his  own  nature,  of  guiding  it  and  det  rmining  in 
large  meastire  what  it  shall  be.  Man  can  choose  his  own  Ideals, 
and  his  ideals  are  his  Inspiration.  By  adherence  to  Ideals  low  or 
high,  man  can  elevate  or  degrade  hin^elf. 

An  eye  witness  of  the  Battle  of  France,  reporting  In  the  Econo- 
mist, says  that  France,  "victim  of  a  number  of  illusions.  eommlUed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  waging  war  half-heartedly  until  defeat 
was  already  so  close  as  to  be  unavoidable."  He  says  that  the  de- 
bacle was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  superior  numbers  or  the 
superior  equipment  of  the  Nazi  Germans  as  by  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  French  Petain.  the  head  of  the  present  government  In 
France,  says:  "France  without  ideals  has  beconie  a  defeated 
France."  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Hitler  headquarters  re- 
leased a  detailed  report  of  the  conquest  of  France,  they  said  that  It 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Third  Reich  and  National  Socialist  leadership 
that  accounted  for  the  German  success  Speaking  of  the  German 
soldiers'  fighting  power,  the  Hitler  headquarters  said:  "That  fight- 
ing power  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  idea  which 
engaged  tlie  entire  united  nation." 

Just  here  is  where  education  plays  Its  most  Important  part  in  a 
democracy.  Thtre  Ir  no  rational  occa.sion  today  for  the  war  psy- 
chosis that  Is  swreptnjT  America.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  when 
we  needed  an  unhysterlral  leadership,  it  is  now  One  cries  out  in 
vain— it  is  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  In  the  wilderness — against 
the  fomenting  of  war  hysteria  in  this  country. 

No  wise  fK-rson  takes  exception  to  a  common -sense  program  of 
preparedness  The  danger  confronting  us  just  now  is  that  those 
who  are  whooping  it  up  for  war  In  the  alleged  defense  of  democracy 
will  accomplish  the  destruction  of  democracy  The  best  defense  of 
democracy  is  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Edu- 
cational institutions  and  churches  are  now  faced  with  a  terrific 
responsibility.  We  must  now  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
If  we  scrap  our  civil  liborties,  allow  a  spirit  of  bigotry  to  become 
rampant,  swing  into  n  mood  of  Intolerance,  persecute  minorities, 
and  dub  everybody  with  whom  we  do  not  agree  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
"fifth  column."  then  we  are  establishing  totalitarianism  in  this  land 
without  the  aid  cf  the  Nazis. 

We  must  maintain  our  Ideals  and  Institutions  at  all  costs.  The 
United  States  of  America  does  not  need  to  become  a  totalitarian 
regime  in  order  to  preserve  its  own  way  of  life.  Let  us  beware  of 
creating  a  dictatorship  because  of  a  hysterical  fear  of  dictator- 
ships Extremely  disturbing  is  section  12  (a)  of  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  conscription  bill,  which  reads:  "All  regulations,  proclama- 
tions, public  notices,  and  directions  promulgated  by  the  President. 
or  pursuant  to  his  direction.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law." 

In  a  zoo.  men  drill  animals,  but  in  an  educational  institution,  men 
educate  their  fellow  men — and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
being  drilled  and  being  educated.  Under  a  dictatorship  academic 
freedom  Is  unnecessary  for  the  crowd  Is  not  supposed  to  think.  Men 
are  then  but  little  better  than  sheep  and  goats  that  nourish  a  blind 
life  within  the  brain:  for  they  are  supposed  to  say  what  the  dicta- 
tor allows,  to  think  what  the  dictator  approves,  and  to  do  what  the 
dictator  orders.  But  in  a  democracy  every  personality  Is  sacred. 
That  is  why  academic  freedom  is  imperative  in  American  educa- 
tion, and  that  explains  also  why  education  must  be  widely  diffused 
among  us.  Oui  Boston  sculptor.  Cyrus  Dallin.  has  drawn  the  con- 
trast well  In  his  statue  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  man 
is  on  the  horse  and  is  looking  up.  The  horse  Is  under  the  man 
and  Is  looking  down.  Wlien  St.  Paul  said:  "I  keep  my  body  under," 
he  was  simply  saying  that  he  made  his  soul  supreme. 

This  Is  education's  chief  contribution  to  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy; to  maintain  the  spiritual  conception  of  life;  to  alarm 
society  with  the  sacred  worth  of  human  personality;  to  give  to  the 
individual  and  to  mankind  a  sense  of  values;  to  discover  and"  dis- 
seminate the  truth  that  makes  men  free;  to  emphasize  by  repetition 
that  a  just  government  derives  Its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  that  government  Is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of 
the  people;  to  make  all  citizens  Intelligent  enough  to  think 
straight  and  accurately  so  that  liberty  may  not  be  confused  with 
license,  nor  the  clamor  of  mob  pwychology  be  mistaken  for  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  for  when  a  whole  people  undertake  to 
form  their  own  dictatorship  they  must  asstime  the  rcsponsiblllUes  as 
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wpH  as  the  privileges  of  the  function.  Religion,  morality,  and 
education  are  Indlspensible  element.s  in  a  safe  democracy.  Such  a 
dfmocrucy  furnl:5hes  the  best  medium  for  mankinds  rise  above 
the  plane  of  the  brutish  beast. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18 >    1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  GEORGE  C   PEERY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement  by 
Hon.  George  C.  Pcery.  formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,  before 
the  sutxrommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
considering  resolutions  proposing  to  limit  the  Presidential 
term  of  ofBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  at  present  pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
two  resolutions  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution  placing  a  lim- 
itation on  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  provides  for  a  single  term  of  6  years. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  289  provides  for  a  limit  of  2  terms  of  4 
years  each. 

I  would  favor  the  former,  providing  for  a  single  term  of  6  years. 

Section  69  of  the  Virginia  Constitution  provides  for  the  election 
of  a  Governor  for  a  4-year  term      It  further  provides  that: 

'He  shall  be  ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  the  term  next  suc- 
ceeding that  for  which  he  was  elected  and  to  any  other  office  during 
his  term  of  service  " 

The  principle  underlying  this  provLslon  of  our  con.stltution  was 
deemed  a  wise  one  when  it  was  adopted.  Subsequent  experience  has 
not  prompted  any  departure  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  steadfastly  adhered  to  throughout  the  history  of  Virginia  as 
an  independent  Commonwealth  and  since  her  return  to  the  Union 
after  the  War  between  the  States. 

Patrick  Henry,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  served 
from  1T76  to  1779.  Those  were  years  of  emergency.  Governor 
Henry  met  the  emergency  courageously  and  efficiently,  but  another, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  called  to  succeed  him  and  met  It  in  the 
(tame  fine  fashion  Patrick  Henry  was  later  again  chosen  Governor 
but  not  until  after  the  terms  of  four  other  Governors  had  Inter- 
vened. James  Monroe  served  with  distinction  as  Governor  from 
1796  to  1799  He  was  again  chosen  to  serve  as  Governor  beginning 
in  January  1811.  but  not  until  after  the  terma  of  three  other 
Oovernors  had  passed 

William  Smith  wa«  the  only  other  Governor  who  was  elected 
for  more  than  one  term,  but  four  other  Oovejnors  served  between 
hl«>  two  term.'*  By  reason  of  Governor  Smith's  election  to  a  subse- 
quent lertn.  he  won  the  iw^brlqiiet  of  "Extra  Billy." 

I  believe  out  exprrlenfe  In  Virginia  ha»  jii.<ttlfled  a  strict  ad- 
herence fo  the  principle  embodied  m  our  constitution  I  further 
brhw^m  that  a  mi»joT»fy  of  the  Virginia  tlfcu>r*te.  if  called  upon 
to  paa*  up  on  the  question,  frrr  irotn  a  p'>lltical  campaign  or 
partiMfi  prr;tKlice,  WfAild  approve  th«  principle. 

If  It  t*  a  wi*^  pnllry  Ui  tonaw  thl*  prJncipJc  in  the  «l#ctton  of  Oof- 
etturf*.  It  intt«rt  iottuw  that  it  wotitd  be  a  oourd  ptjUej  to  adher* 
Uj  thla  MOie  principle  m  the  rlectum  lyt  our  FrenuUtuta  A  limita- 
tion uf  the  rrra:d«>niul  t«rm  of  oiB/je  to  6  year*  would  give  the 
PrMJident  aulBrient  time  to  put  iirto  effect  the  governmental  policlea 
advocated  by  him  and  appr^jved  by  the  electorate  In  hu  election: 
and  would  eliminate  the  temptation  to  uae  the  power  of  his  cfllce 
to  bring  about  hu  reflection  His  entire  thought  and  energy  could 
be  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  hu  office  and  to  the 
welfare  and  gocd  of  the  whole  people  without  regard  for  future 
political  preferment  or  approval 

It  may  t>e  true  that  dictators  do  not  arise  where  free  elections 
exist,  but  one  may  question  whether  elections  are  entirely  free 
and  untrammeled  where  the  E.xecutive  or  his  partisans  without  his 
knowledge,  use  the  lever  of  power  and  patronage  to  bring  about  a 
reelection. 

The  great  office  of  President  of  the  United  Slates  should  be 
entirely  free  from  any  such  siispicion. 


Democrats  Open  Michigran  Campaip:n  at  Grand 

Rapids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1  (legislative  day  cf  Wedn'^sday,  September 

18 <,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas!  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Monday  evening,  September  23.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  democracy  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  opening  of  this  Important  political  campaign  in  this  great 
State  of  Michigan. 

Michigan — State  of  traditions  and  accomplishments  It  has  led 
In  the  development  of  our  countrj'  ever  .^ince  the  hardy  French 
explorers  of  3  centuries  ago  discovered  this  great  Middle  West 
when  they  landed  en  your  shores.  The  first  white  visitors  to  my 
native  Illinois  came  from  Michigan. 

These  explorers  had  no  vision  cf  the  great  factories,  mines,  and 
farms  which  would  follow  in  their  wake  to  make  this  newly  discov- 
ered land  the  heart  of  the  world's  greatest  Nation.  But  it  was  the 
spirit  of  these  pioneers  which  brought  about  this  development. 

Today  your  great  automobile  factories  and  allied  Industries  are 
furnishing  the  life  lines  of  the  Nation.  And  in  the  present  great 
crisis  when  we  are  straining  every  effort  to  be  prepared  to  ward  off 
the  devastation  threatening  us  from  acros.s  the  oceans,  your  State 
has  an  even  more  important  place.  Michigan  truly  is  one  of  the 
main  wheels  In  the  Nations  preparedness  machinery. 

Perhaps  your  first  Governor,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  a  Jack.sonlan 
Democrat,  foresaw  the  momentous  happenings  of  the  present  years 
when  he  uttered  these  words  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature 
of  the  newly  created  State  of  Michigan: 

"The  policy  of  this  new  and  rising  State  will  be  laid  In  the 
immutable     principles     of     morality.     Justice,     and     benevolence. 

•  •  •  Next  to  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  essential  to  these.  Is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Union  of  the  States.  An  ardent  attachment  to  this 
Union  is  interwoven  with  every  patriotic  feeling  of  these  people  of 
Michigan.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily 
sanction  any  measure  to  weaken  its  sacred  ties." 

These  principles  and  this  Union  now  are  threatened  as  they 
have  never  been  betore.  except  possibly  in  the  Civil  War  days  We 
know  that  Michigan  can  be  depended  on  to  do  Ita  share  now  as  it 
has  done  in  o'her  crises 

Michigan  has  furnished  many  able  and  Illustrious  men  who  have 
had  a  great  phare  In  shaping  the  policies  of  our  Government  and  in 
carrying  Them  out  I  have  the  honor  now  to  be  »<Tvlng  In  the 
United  States  Stnate  with  »he  Honorable  Pkenttss  M  Brown,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  National  Government  and  in 
carrying  cut  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  joinfd  In  the  Senate  next  year  by 
the  Hon^rt-able  PYank  FltT-^cerald  He,  too.  will  carry  ffTward  'he 
constructive  and  liberal  Idral*  r/f  out  p»rty,  and  yruT  ftfate  gov- 
ernment will  br  %i,ti-  wh/-n  It  i»  placed  in  ih*-  hand*  of  Murray  D, 
Van  Wa^f/Tier  a;i  y<Air  ne»t  Oov^rnor 

Th/-  l}-nv)ct»ut:  foiff  of  Muhigan  have  •hmrn  their  eonfUJenr* 
in  thei*  nun  by  ch'>/»in«  th^-m  ii/r  th#^  high  plac**  (^  truat  iti 
ttu^  cTitu-al  day»  Th"  voter*  know  th'-y  can  b**  (U-ptritdi-a  upon 
to  carry  out  the  principle*  laid  down  by  Oov«rrn«jr  Maj^.n  more  than 

•  century  a^o. 

Ttteae  timea  are  trying  one*  for  men  In  public  life  A  man  ha*  to 
lUten  to  hu  corwclence.  :ind  It  leads  him  M;metlme«  aUjtig  a  difflrult 
path  It  haa  forced  me  upon  occasion  to  differ  with  the  national 
adminlatration,  which  I  respect,  and  with  the  party  I  love  To 
oppose  certain  details  of  a  major  pr^jgram  that  I  approve  has  been 
difficult,  but  in  the  end  It  has  made  it  easier  to  say.  as  I  now  do 
say,  that  In  this  hour  cf  world  crlsi.s  and  national  peril  I  not  only 
approve,  but  I  thank  God  for,  the  international  policies  cf  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

I  feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  here  and 
now  a  confe.s,slon  Once  in  my  seat  in  the  Congress  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  knew  more  than  President  Roosevelt  about  a  certain 
phase  of  international  affairs  That  was  when  the  President  in  his 
famous  speech  dedicating  a  bridge  In  Chicago  in   1937,  said;    "The 
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pence  of  th»  world   nnd   the  v.-e'fare  and   security  of  every   nation    | 
today    Is    being    threatened."     He   saw   war   ccnilng    in    E^urope.     He 
warned  against  it.     He  tried  to  get  the  civilized  world  to  frighten 
off  the  agi;rc.>>sor  nations  by  threatening  a  great  quarantine. 

When  h.  mudt  those  b'lld  statements,  I  admired  his  bravery.  I  : 
took  off  my  hat  to  his  inspired  words  about  the  k>cauties  cf  peace 
and  Americas  search  for  peace,  but,  like  my  friend,  the  laie  Sen- 
ator Bor.ih.  I  thought  he  had  gone  too  far  in  predicting  war  In 
Europe.  We  in  the  Senate  had  what  we  believed  to  be  sound  and 
good  information  that  Germany.  Prance,  and  England  would  not 
fight.     We   thought    the   Pre;idont   was  wrong. 

But  what  did  timo  prove?  It  has  proved  that  he  was  right  , 
and  I  was  wron'Z  Timo  has  proved  that  he  knew  tx..clly  what 
he  was  saying  Events  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  had 
better  information  than  we  And  time  has  proved  something 
elre — something  more  important  and  vital  still — It  has  proved 
that  his  Judgment,  his  instincts,  his  sagacity  in  International 
affairs  have  not  bten  rivaled  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  foreign  nations  thrf^-itened  our  shores  In  the  1860  s  when 
indeed  a  foreign  army  did  violate  the  Moiuoe  Doctrine  and  did 
set  up  a  crowned  Hap  burg  emperor  in  Mexico — Lincoln  saved 
the  situation.  He  saved  the  republican  institutions  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  With  words  now  strong,  new  soft,  with  tact 
supreme,  he  kept  pres.«ing  upon  the  invading  powers,  and  in 
the  end.  when  the  United  States  stood  re;.dy  with  the  largest 
fleet  and  the  strongest  army  in  the  whole  world,  the  foreign 
powers  withdrew  without  firing  a  gun  at  u.*;  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  rccstablLshcd  and  the  Old  World  of  Europe  shrank  hack 
again  to  its  original  borders  and  the  United  States  went  on  to 
its  destiny  with  social,  political,  and  economic  progress  develop- 
ing  in   the   democratic   way. 

Since  that  dav  no  other  American  President  has  shown  the  dip- 
lomatic skill,  the  steadfast  courage,  the  concern  for  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere,  that  President  Roosevelt  has  shown.  Tliat 
greatest  of  modern  Secretaries  of  State,  that  cool,  unruUled  model 
of  patient  wisdom,  Cordell  Hull,  has  been  at  President  Roosevelt's 
side  to  help  achieve  a  peace,  an  understanding,  an  agreement  with 
Latin  America  never  reached  before.  The  Habana  Conference  1b 
destined  to  stand  as  one  of  the  monimients  to  American  statecraft 
because  It  is  based  upcn  the  good-neighbor  policy,  based  not  on 
aggression  but  upon  mutual  help,  ujxtn  respect  for  our  sister  re- 
publics to  the  fcouth 

Today  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  thanks  to  Roosevelt  and  Hull,  is  firmer 
than  ever  before,  and  the  cause  of  democracy  and  self-government 
incalculably  strengthened  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan 

Now,  when  It  Is  so  desperately  needed,  the  prestige  of  democracy 
rises  in  the  New  World  as  it  sinks  in  the  Old  World. 

Now.  when  danger  menaces  our  institutions  we  feel  the  strong 
hand  of  Pie-ldent  Rooeevelt  guiding  us  toward  a  greater  self-confi- 
dence, not  only  within  our  48  States  but  in  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Where  are  our  greatest  factories  for  preparedness  work  to  rise? 
Here  in  the  midlands  between  the  Alleght  n;es  and  the  Rockies. 
The  President  has  said  so  The  work  of  making  us  nationally  so 
strong  that  peace  will  automatically  come  is  sweeping  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  soon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Miasissippi  Valley  regions 
will  feel  it,  for  from  a  military  standpoint  our  main  munitions  plants,  ' 
cur  chief  airplane  factories  should  be  here  in  the  interior.  And 
under  the  lmpul:.e  of  this  new  necessity,  forced  on  us  from  abroad, 
more  and  more  of  the  Nations  production  will  center  in  this  great 
Midwest. 

Once  again  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  of  thl=i  Midwest  will  teem  with 
ships  and  barges  plying  back  and  forth:  the  railroads  will  increase 
their  activities  in  carrying  the  increasiiig  freight:  our  trade  with 
South  and  C'-ntral  America  will  grow  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of 
us  here  today  Much  of  this  trade  will  flow  from  theae  midland* 
down  the  rallroad.i  and  waterways  of  the  Mla«l«alppl  Valley  to  the 
flert*  that  wail  to  the  porU  of  «l«teT  republic*  Already  mir  South 
American  trade  ha*  multiplied  Itaelf  The  catastrophe  of  Europe 
had  forced  u*  to  make  ^ooa  In  a  material  way.  the  apirltual  good 
which  Pr»^ld'-n»  IU)Oftevelt  b»>««n  preaching  long  before  war  broke — 
the  fxjd-neighbor  policy  between  the  American  contirvnt* 

Tbankr.  to  him.  and  thanka  to  the  Watlon  which  haa  etuSor*ed 
And  applatuled  hlii  recent  aiep  in  ^cqwrinc  tite  airplane  ar>d  r»a^al 
bii»e>  in  th<-  UUnd*  of  the  Caribbean,  itu-  United  State*  will  b« 
fi-ftdy  f'-r  any  turn  of  event*  In  the  war  over**** 

Surpoae.  If  you  will,  that  there  bad  been  no  good-neighbor  policy, 
no  friendly,  conciliatory,  honeat  ccnfereiice  at  Habana.  no  leaae  of 
tboae  military  baJ»e«  In  the  Ulanda  and  port*  of  the  Caribbean— 
*uppo<««>  the  old  Imperallsm  of  the  paat  Republican  reglmea  had 
continued  to  spread  distruat  In  Latin  America 

And  then,  suppose  the  preaent  war  In  Europe  had  come,  and  Eng- 
land had  fallen,  as  It  yet  may  fall  before  the  onslaught  of  totali- 
tarian force.  Who  would  own  all  those  lalanda,  those  posaeaalona  of 
the  defunct  Dutch,  French,  and  British  Governments? 

HltUr  would  own  them,  for  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.  The 
totalitarian  ideology,  utterly  foreign  and  hostUe  to  our  theory  of  ; 
government,  would  be  on  our  doers  ready  and  able  to  smash  via.  j 
But  under  the  wise,  the  quietly  energetic  hands  of  Roosevelt  and  I 
Hull,  this  Nation  and  South  America  have  gone  far  in  preparing  i 
against  so  cruel  a  clanger.      The  spai^s  from  taie  inferno  overaeaa  may    ' 


yet  fall  on  Greenland,  on  Newfoundland,  on  the  Bermudas,  and 
imperil  u.«,  but  we  are  far  readier  to  stamp  out  tlie  biaze  than  most 
people  think  Our  danger  Is  still  great,  the  work  is  only  well  begun 
It  must  be  carried  forward  by  experienced  hands 

Our  Ship  of  State  is  traveling  through  dangerous  economic  and 
military  seas — the  tremendous  storm  Irom  abroad  is  ia.'^hing  us. 
So  far  we  are  still  safe,  thanks  to  the  firm  hand  at  the  helm — tlie 
hand  that  is  guiding  us  toward  the  harbor  of  security 

Shall  we  now  disobey  the  old  adage  of  the  sea  which  tells  us. 
Never  drop  the  pilot  in  a  storm?  Shall  we  change  over  to  a  new 
pilot  who  has  never  been  to  sea?  If  we  should  change  to  the  pilot 
cur  Republican  friends  nre  urging  upon  u.*^.  it  would  t>e  years  before 
he  could  lear!i  the  simplest  laws  of  navigation,  and  we  haven't  time 
for  that      We  haven't  a  single  minute  to  spare 

That  is  why  President  Roosevelt  is  net  here  today,  touring  the 
midlancs,  campaigning  lor  retlecticn.  He  hasn't  time  to  make  the 
race  for  President.  He  has  to  stick  on  the  bridge,  he  has  to  keep  his 
hand  on  the  helm,  for  the  security  of  this  Ship  of  State  is  the  first 
and  foremost  thing  in  his  heart 

Let  me.  In  this  farming  region,  put  It  more  In  your  and  my  own 
terms.  When  the  wheal  is  ripe,  you  have  to  get  the  combine  In  the 
field  quick  or  net  at  all.  You  must  cut  the  grain  before  It  shatters 
and  is  lost.  You  mount  the  combine  and  then  Just  as  you  start 
out,  someone  comes  alcng  and  says:  "Here's  a  new  driver.  He  says 
he  can  cut  the  wheat  so  not  a  grain  will  be  lost.  He  hasnt  ever 
driven  a  combine,  but  he  has  been  reading  about  it  off  there  In  his 
oC5ce  in  New  York,  and  he  says  he  can  do  a  wonderful  Job  " 

What  are  you  going  to  say  to  that  proposition?  Why,  before 
that  new  man  could  learn  how  to  drive  the  machine,  all  the 
wheat  would  have  .shattf^red  onto  the  ground,  and  as  likely  as  not 
the  combine   would   be  wrecked   to  boot. 

In  other  words,  the  Republican  Party  is  now  proposing  nothing 
but  that  the  Nation  in  a  crisis  should  start  experimenting  with 
an  unknown  quantity 

TTip  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  certainly  no  friend  of  President 
Roos?velt  in  this  hour,  but  as  we  all  admit,  a  newspaper  of  great 
Independence,  Integrity,  and  intellect,  put  it  well  the  other  day — 
last  Tuesday  in  fact — when  it  called  Wendell  WiUkie  to  account 
for  sniping  nt  the  Pre.'^ident  with  an  air  rifie  on  trivial  Issues 
I  quote.  "We  Imagine  what  voters  want  nowadays  is  a  program 
they  can  ponder  Mr  Wi'.lkle,  if  he  has  a  program,  has  failed 
to  reveal  it.  except  Insofar  as  he  accepts  the  Presidents  own 
program  While  Mr  Willklc  premises  Jobs,  he  do?s  not  state  how 
he  Is  going  to  produce  them." 

And  In  that  some  lasue  the  Post-Dispatch  prints  a  cartoon 
showing  the  great  issue  of  the  day  to  be  America's  relation  to 
the  European   war.   and  demanding  that  both  parties  stick  to  it. 

With  that  we  Democrats  agree.  We  have  recognized  all  along 
that  there  Is  really  only  one  issue  in  this  campaign — and  that  is 
the  great  International  emergency  and  what  we  shall  do  to  keop  its 
sparks  from  setting  our  rooftops  afire. 

We  have  seen  the  forces,  which  damn  democracy  and  crush  Re- 
publican institutions,  start  their  cruel,  brutal  work  in  central 
Europe,  start  In  Austria  and  come  westward.  cru.«;hing  and  smash- 
ing as  they  come  Austria  fell.  Czechoslovakia  fell.  Poland  fell. 
Denmark  went  down,  so  did  Norway  Holland.  Belgium.  France, 
and   this  minute  the  bombs  of   nazidom   are   bursting  on   London. 

Where  will  the  bombs  stop  In  their  westward  progress?  Some 
In  America  are  so  fatuotis  as  to  dream  In  their  smug  fool's  p>ara- 
dlse  that  it  can  never  happen  here. 

But  It  is  the  lesson  of  history  that  revolutions  never  stop  till 
someone  stops  them  either  by  uae  of  force  or  with  the  show  of 
Impregnable  force.     The  latter  course  Is  President  Rooaevelt'a. 

Conquerors  are  never  satisfied.  The  lu»>t  for  power  feed*  upon 
Itself  and  will  not  be  curbed  until  It  runs  bang  into  some  moun- 
tainous fortrrs?  which  sober*  the  aggressor  and  make*  him  think 
before  he  batter*  out  his  brain*  You  cant  reawjn  with  revolu- 
tion*— you  can't  argue  with  madmen  All  y<  u  can  do  I*  bar  your 
door«  and  call  out  the  police  And  under  PreJUdent  Roosevelt  the 
United  State*  Is  calling  up  Its  own  police — armie*  of  It*  own  young 
mrn  who  will  rl*e  m  strong,  with  their  *h«p«.  their  tanks,  their 
plane*,  that  Hltl*rr.  after  one  look  at  them,  will  turn  back  and  leave 
the  Wew  World.  Wor*h  and  South  America,  to  itaelf 

I'he  United  Ctatr^s  ha*  f'/und  one  man  who  ha*  proved  he  can 
ms^ch  Hitter  In  statecraft,  and  that  he  know*  turn  to  prepare  • 
country  ao  thoraughly  that  peace  will  be  assured  without  a  sincle 
abot  ever  betr.g  ftred  at  or  by  an  Airieriran. 

Only  last  week.  In  hu  masterful  *i>eech  to  the  Teamster*'  Union 
In  Washlngtcn,  D.  C,  Preeldent  Roosevelt  d'tnonetrated  his  great 
diplomatic  ability,  the  diplomacy  which  is  based  on  common  sense 
and  bis  great  and  enduring  love  for  human  beings:  and  It  is  that 
kind  of  diplomacy — brains  based  on  right  instlnctn — which  will 
bring  us  through.  In  giving  anew  his  pledge  to  labor's  rights  the 
President  voiced  once  mere  the  hatred  of  war,  the  loathing  of  blood- 
shed and  carnage  which  fills  his  heart. 

■What  a  travesty  it  is  to  say,  as  the  Republican  Party  is  now  aay- 
Ing  in  its  desperate  and  frenzied  search  for  issues,  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  hurrying  America  into  war. 

You  and  I  know  that  he  Is  leading  us  Into  a  state  of  preparedness 
that  will  assure  us  peace,  not  war. 

But  since  they  have  raL-.ed  this  issue,  let  us  look  at  the  kind  of 
rnnn  with  wtuch  they  find  themselves  burdened  in  thl?  campaign. 
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Let  us  ask  what  kind  of  a  Presldont.  what  kind  of  a  leader  will 
Wendell  Wlllkle  be.  granting  that  the  national  polls  are  all  wrong 
and  that  he  should  by  some  miracle  win  the  election 

Has  there  been  one  thing  in  Willkles  utterances  to  assure  the 
Nation  that  he  wouldn't  go  blundering  and  butting  Into  calamity 
soon  after  becoming  President?  Has  he  talked  or  behaved  like  a 
leader  who  could  keep  the  peace,  or  use  diplomacy  or  brains  In  an 
emergency?  Again  and  again  he  has  used  rash.  heedle&=!,  violent 
words  that  went  far  beyond  anything  President  Roosevelt  has  said 
about  powers  that  threaten  democracy 

On  May  28.  at  Akron.  Ohio,  he  said:  "It  Is  clear  that  England  and 
France  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense  against  Hitler  •  •  • 
It  n  enormously  to  our  advantage  to  have  them  win  I  should  like 
to  make  this  proposition  I  should  like  to  ask  Secretary  Hull  to  ask 
the  democracies  publicly  what  help,  short  of  troops,  the  American 
people  can  give  " 

In  short.  Willkle  stands  ready  to  strip  the  United  States  of  all  Its 
armed  forces.  If  need  be  He  stands  ready  to  send  them  overseas. 
If  carried  out.  this  would  leave  us  hclploss  should  Hitler  succeed  In 
crushing   England. 

Willkle  was  ready  In  May  to  go  beyond  anything  the  President 
propoeed 

In  his  EJwood  speech  of  acceptance,  he  spoke  far  more  belligerently 
than  President  Roosevelt  had  ever  done  against  totalitarian  powers, 
and  rushed  on  to  shout  a  pugilistic  defiance  of  Hitler— a  vow  to  fight 
him  in  business  or  war.  now  and  any  time  in  the  future.  Is  that  the 
language,  is  that  the  mind.  Is  that  the  temperament  of  a  President? 

Wlllkie.  In  August,  was  ready  to  commit  the  Nation  to  a  bellig- 
erency beyond  anything  the  President  had  considered. 

No  other  Presidential  candidate  in  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  so  clearly  revealed  his  temperamental  unfitness  for 
the  delicate  task  of  guiding  our  ship  of  state.  No  other  has  shown 
such  gross  ignorance  of  recent  history,  no  one  made  so  many  mis- 
statements  of  fact  He  has  made  them.  I  think,  not  in  any  attempt 
to  deceive,  but  because  he  is  by  nature  a  hasty,  blundering  show- 
off,  one  who  speaks  before  he  thinks 

He  spoke  before  he  thought  on  the  so-called  conscrlption-of- 
Industry  amendment.  This  Is.  as  you  and  I  know,  merely  the  pol- 
icy of  having  capital  bear  the  preparedness  burden  with  men.  share 
and  share  alike,  and  it  is  a  policy  that  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen acknowledge  to  be  Just  and  fair  But  Wendell  Willkle 
hasn't  anything  In  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen 
He  Is  a  corporation  lawyer,  the  front  for  large  Investors,  not  the 
type  of  businessman  that  you  and  I  know.  And  In  his  blundering 
rashness  he  blurted  out  a  denunciation  of  this  so-called  con.scrip- 
tlon  of  wealth  and  industry  and  thus  revealed  where  his  real  inter- 
ests lay.  right  with  the  Wall  Street  financiers  who  fatten  on  small- 
bus-neaa  men  and  consumers  and  laborers  alike.  He  ran  true  to 
his  life  philosophy  in  placing  property  rights  above  human  rights. 

Then  when  his  Republican  managers  had  spanked  him  In  pri- 
vate for  his  colossal  blunder  he  came  stumbling  out  with  an  even 
worse  apology;  he  said  he  hadn't  read  the  Overton-Russell  amend- 
ment to  the  selective-service  bill,  which  was  the  act  in  question 

Wouldn't  the  dictators  of  the  Old  World  welcome  an  opponent  of 
this  kind?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  of  Europe 
are  all  praying  to  such  strange  gods  as  they  have  for  the  defeat  of 
Rooaevelt  and  the  election  of  Wendell  Wllikte? 

Willkle  has  already  dispelled  the  myth  that  he  was  a  capable 
executive.  He  has  torn  to  pieces  the  Republican  organization  He 
has  already  insulted  the  whole  city  of  Chicago,  recklessly  even 
nippanUy  saying.  To  hell  with  Chicago  •  In  that  city  he  recklessly 
let  escape  over  the  radio  such  a  Hood  of  profanity  as  to  cffend  thou- 
sands of  mldwestern  women  who  were  listening  in. 

He  is  definitely  not  an  executive— he  Is  merely  a  bulldozing  cor- 
poration lawyer  who.  with  the  power  of  big  money  behind  him  Is 
used  to  kicking  everybody  from  his  path,  whether  It  be  rival  cor- 
porations or  the  Utile  householder  who  thinks  he  Is  paying  too  much 
lor  electric  light 

He  doesn't  take  time  to  Inform  himself  upon  the  subjects  he 
wantF  to  discuss  In  PeorU.  Ill  .  he  disgusted  thousands  of  listeners 
by  declaring  that  President  Roosevelt  had  telephoned  ETuropean 
rulers  and  persuaded  them  to  sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river 
E\-en  he  hasn't  tried  tc  explain  away  that  sheer  invention  He  has 
decided  to  let  that  one  drop  in  the  hope  it  will  be  forgotten 

He  is  like  a  conceited  schoolboy  who  wants  to  sit  in  teachers 
chair,  ask  all  the  questions,  and  give  ail  the  answers — even  if 
they  are  wrcng 

This  campaign  comes  down  to  one  question,  one  comparlscn  one 
choice ;  Who  cf  the  two  candidates  Is  the  experienced  man  and  who 
Is  the  Inexperienced  man? 

On  the  one  hand  Is  Roosevelt,  trained  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  trained  as  a  Governor,  trained  as  a  student  of  history 
and  statecraft — a  man  whose  speeches  show  deep  knowledge  and 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  char- 
acter On  the  ether  hand  Is  Wlllkle.  who  may  know  corporation 
law  and  the  devious  contrivances  of  high  finance,  but  who  Ijetrays 
in  every  word  his  Ignorance  of  either  history,  current  events  or 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 

The  Republicans  present  a  man  unprepared  and  Inadequate 
The  Presidency  would  be  too  much  for  him  If  he  should  make  as 
many  mistakes  In  the  first  month  In  the  White  House  as  he  has 
made  In  his  first  month  on  the  stump,  what  a  shambles  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  International  relations  would  present 
Can  America  afford  to  entrust  Its  destiny  to  a  man  whose  only 
taiem  lies  In  actions  which  delight  the  stock  gamblers? 


What  America  needs  In  this  crisis  is  more  of  the  tried  and  true 
guidance  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  been  giving  our  ship  of  state. 
Prom  this  meeting  let  the  cry  roll  out  across  the  Midwest  to  all 
the  sister  States.  "The  great  Commonwealth  of  Michigan  will  not 
drop  the  pilot  In  a  storm." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octcber  1.  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial clipped  from  the  State,  a  South  Carolina  daily  paper. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  contents  of  this  editorial 
at  a  time  when  we  find  numerous  large  papers  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  at  least,  one  of  these  papers  in  my 
own  State,  all  the  time  blessing  out  the  agricultural  program 
under  the  present  administration  as  applied  to  cotton  in  the 
South. 

Following  1905.  as  a  general  merchant  and  banker,  doing 
a  cash  and  credit  business.  I  had  the  privilege  of  furnishing 
thousands  of  farmers  fertilizer,  other  merchandise,  and  cash 
loans  to  produce  crops. 

At  that  time,  and  during  all  of  the  following  years,  until 
under  the  present  administration,  the  farmer's  attitude  in 
connection  with  his  farming  operations  was  to  buy  all  the 
fertilizer  that  he  could  get.  and  practically  always  on  a  credit 
basis,  scattering  this  fertilizer  over  a  considerable  acreage, 
producing  anywhere  from  100  to  250  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre.  Because  of  the  large  acreage  planted  in  cotton,  he 
was  forever,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  buying  products 
that  he  should  have  produced  on  the  farm,  all  of  which  de- 
stroyed purchasing  power,  which  should  have  been  ascd  In 
purchasing  things  other  than  those  things  which  should  have 
been  produced  on  the  farm. 

Annually  I  shipped  in  from  outside  of  the  State  carload 
after  carload  of  hay.  corn.  meal,  grits,  flour,  meat,  and  many 
other  farm  products,  when,  as  stated,  farmers  had  a  wonder- 
ful opportimlty  to  become  self-sustaining,  thereby  putting 
themselves  in  a  position  to  use  their  cotton  money  in  build- 
ing up  their  farms  and  in  buying  other  merchandise  which 
they  were  unable  to  buy  because  of  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power. 

When  the  1938  Farm  Act  was  passed  I  vvrote  the  provision 
that  placed  in  this  bill  a  definite  yardstick  as  to  the  acreage 
which  could  be  planted  in  cotton  on  the  farm,  placing  every 
farmer  on  an  equal  and  fair  basis,  except  giving  to  the  small 
farmers  an  advantage. 

Under  this  provision  the  farmer  had  the  absolute  right  to 
sell  all  of  the  cotton  that  he  could  produce  on  this  acreage 
without  any  interference  whatever. 

Under    this    program,    you    will    note    from    this    editorial 

farmers  are  now  doing  that  which  the  Extension  Service  has 
been  trying  to  educate  farmers  to  do  for  many  years. 

WHAT  A    TnajJ  OF   COTTON! 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  Thaf.s  the 
indicated  average  yield  for  South  Carolina  this  year-  and  in  "that 
tigme  the  State  sees  what  It  believes  a  developing  story  of  incalcula- 
bie  Importance  to  the  future  of  South  Carolina.  If  our  farmers  con- 
tinue to  farm  as  they  are  doing  now.  the  years  ahead  are  sunny 
years  for  them,  and  for  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  average  indicated  yield  for  the  United  States  is  250  pounds 
per  acre,  with  a  fraction  of  a  pound  to  spare.  The  South  Carolina 
prospects,  as  you  see.  top  the  national  average  by  100  pounds  Thafs 
great  going.  Keep  It  up.  you  farmers,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
South  Carolina  figures  In  general  will  rise  upward  toward  national 
averages,  and  surpass  more  of  them. 

Look  backward  a  moment  and  you  will  see  more  clearly  what  Is 
happening.    In  the  5-year  period.  1928  through  1932  (prior  to  con- 


trol), the  cotton  area  planted  In  South  Carolina  averaged  1.879.000 
acres;  and  In  those  same  5  years  the  average  yearly  production  was 
856.000  bales. 

Now  consider  current  flpures.  The  cotton  acreage  this  year  In 
South  Carolina  la  1,235.000.  The  Indicated  production  Is  903.000 
bales. 

Acreage  Is  smaller  by  34  percent,  or  644.000  acres.  But  production 
Is  higher  by  an  indicated  47.000  bales. 

No  trend  of  recent  years  premises  more  security  and  contentment 
for  South  Carolinians  than  this  trend  toward  Increased  yields  per 
acre.  That  ntican.s  dccrea.'^ed  costs  of  production.  It  also  means 
more  acres  for  other  crops.  Those  644,000  acres  formerly  planted 
In  cotton  are  now  In  trees,  pasturage,  food,  and  feed  crops:  yet  we 
have  not  sacrificed  cotton  to  these  other  good  purposes.  What  we 
have  done  l.s  to  learn  more  about  growing  cotton,  and  thus  v.e  have 
released  all  those  acres  for  auxiliary  farm  uses. 

In  the  6-year  period.  1928  through  1932,  the  average  i>er-acre 
yield  in  South  Carolina  was  but  219  pounds  of  lint;  and  in  the  10- 
year  period  1929  through  1938  the  average  was  251  pounds.  In 
those  days  251  pounds — half  a  bale  to  the  acre — seemed  preat  larm- 
Ing.  But  here  we  are  now  with  a  prospect  of  half  a  bale  plus  100 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

When  will  we  har\'est  a  full  bale  of  500  pounds  per  acre?  That  is 
an  attainable  goal.  Hundreds  of  farmers  do  it  now,  and  what  hun- 
dreds do,  thousands  may  do  by  lesunlng  and  using  the  methods  of 
the  men  who  are  otit  front.  Those  methods  Include  such  funda- 
mentals as  these:  Seed  selection  and  treatment  against  disease, 
selection  of  fields  be<;t  suited  to  cotton,  proper  and  adequate  fer- 
tUlzatlon,  good  cultivation  practice*,  and  boU-wcevU  control. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Government  assist- 
ing farmers  to  control  their  production,  stating  that  it  was 
undemocratic  and  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
people. 

In  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and.  as  stated,  have  furnished 
farmers  for  many  years.  I  am  in  a  definite  position  to  know 
that  farmers  operate  as  Individuals,  and.  because  of  their 
peculiar  situation,  and  because  of  their  financial  condition. 
they  have  never  been  able  to  organize  so  as  to  operate  as  a 
group,  and.  therefore,  they  have  never  been  able  to  conduct 
their  farming  operations  on  that  type  of  businesslike  basis  as 
do  all  other  well-organized  groups,  industry,  and  business. 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  this  great  class  of  people,  who 
over  long  hours,  at  hard  labor,  are  striving  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  130.000.000  people  In  the  United  States,  should 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  that 
which  they  should  do  but  which  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. 

You  will  note  that  all  other  groups,  industry,  and  business 
have  a  hog-tied  organization  operating  under  trade-practice 
rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  associations  of  which 
they  are  members.  Under  this  arrangement  they  are  able 
to  control  their  production,  their  distribution,  and  to  ax 
prices. 

Now.  we  have  made  wonderful  strides  under  the  farm  pro- 
gram under  the  present  administration.  We  have  been  so 
successful  that  even  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  Willkle.  has  endorsed  same 

to  the  last  word. 

However.  I  want  to  state  frankly  that  until  we  definitely 
put  farmers  In  a  position  to  control  their  business  like  all 
Other  organized  groups  It  is  going  to  be  impossible  for 
farmers  to  compete  with  these  groups,  all  of  whom  today 
use  the  farmers  of  the  country  for  their  own  selfish  grazing 
pvirposes. 

Let  me  give  you  a  practical  and  common-sense  example  of 

what  I  am  talking  about. 

In  the  first  place.  I  mean  that  industry  has  a  complete  con- 
trol of  its  business.  In  that  as  stated,  they  operate  under  trade- 
practice  rules  and  regulations,  formulated  by  associations,  of 
which  they  are  members,  which  absolutely  brings  about  a 
monopolistic  control  of  first,  production;  second,  distribution; 
and  third,  actually  fixing  prices. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  when  I  used  to  be  engaged  In  a  general 
mercantile  and  banking  business.  I  handled  many  lines  of 
merchandise.  Even  at  that  time  I  had  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tates of  these  monopolistic  groups,  or  I  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  handle  their  goods. 

Today  it  is  common  practice  with  all  of  these  organized 
groups  to  actually  control  their  production,  distribution,  and 


the  fixing  of  prices  through  their  distributing  agencies,  or 
through  retail  merchants. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  business,  between  the  years  1905 
and  1920. 1  had  to  sign  a  contract  as  a  selling  agency  handling 
farm  implements,  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  their  goods,  and 
no  one  else  in  my  home  town  could  buy  from  these  manu- 
facturing concerns. 

In  that  contract  they  not  only  named  the  cash  and  credit 
terms  to  me,  but  thr y  set  forth  the  cash  and  credit  price  to  my 
farm  customers. 

If  any  agency  at  that  time  or  at  this  time  should  cut  these 
fixed  prices,  and  they  were  reported  by  some  other  agency 
handling  the  same  line  of  goods,  the  contract  would  be 
canceled. 

If  you  do  not  believe  what  I  am  talking  about,  get  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  agencies  who  are  handling  the  products 
of  the.se  large  industries,  or,  better  still,  get  in  touch  with 
Judge  Arnold,  of  the  Ek^partment  of  Justice,  and  ask  him 
whether  or  not  my  statements  are  absolutely  true. 

The  Department  of  Justice  during  the  past  year  has  been 
investigating  numerous  concerns,  and  I  believe  in  every  In- 
stance they  have  caught  them  with  the  goods;  in  fact,  they 
have  had  a  number  of  concerns  to  come  in  and  pay  up  rather 
than  to  go  to  court. 

They  have  numerous  concerns  at  this  time  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  have  the  Department  of  Justice  delay  prose- 
cution, claiming  that  to  interfere  with  industry  at  this  time 
would   be    interfering   with   our   national-defense   program. 

I  want  to  state  that  this  condition  applies  not  only  to  those 
who  are  manufacturing  farm  implements  but  to  every  other 
large  manufactui-ing  industry  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  holding  investigations  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  looking  into  the  forestry  situation. 
On  several  occasions  I  stated  that  the  large  manufacturers  of 
lumber  and  pulpwood  were  operating  under  associations, 
under  which  they  had  formulated  trade-practice  rules  and 
regulations,  bring  about  a  hog-tied  monopoly  In  price  fixing. 
This  was  denied  by  every  one  of  the  representatives  of  these 
associations — and.  t)elleve  me.  we  had  plenty  of  these  repre- 
sentatives at  each  meeting — but  before  we  had  finished  our 
hearings  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  representing  11 
Southern  States,  was  hauled  into  the  courts  at  New  Orleans 
under  these  charges,  and  they  paid  their  fines. 

This  may  be  good  business  on  the  part  of  these  Industries,  but 
there  are  Just  one  or  two  things  which  will  have  to  be  done 
If  you  ever  expect  to  save  agriculture,  and  that  Is,  you  either 
have  to  break  down  these  monopolistic  groups,  putting  them 
on  full-time  production  and  on  a  competitive  basis  in  selling 
their  goods,  or  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  States,  will  have  to  do  that  which  farmers  have  never 
been  able  to  do  and  never  will  be  able  to  do ;  that  is,  organize 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  properly  control  their  production 
or  any  surplus  which  they  may  have  from  time  to  time,  being 
blessed  with  a  good  crop,  as  well  as  placing  them  in  a  position 
to  absolutely  distribute  their  farm  products  from  the  county 
on  through  the  State  and  national  agencies,  where  farm 
products  can  be  properly  graded,  properly  stored,  and  prop- 
erly distributed,  when  and  where  needed,  with  the  same  tjTJe 

Of  bargaining  power  that  these  other  groups  have  In  actually 
fixing  a  fair  price  in  line  with  parity. 

Now.  these  well-organized  groups  state  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that,  but  the  Government  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  It.  In  other  words,  If  farmers  will  organize 
and  do  the  very  same  thing  these  groups  are  doing,  why  that 
is  O.  K. 

They  know  just  as  well  as  you  should  know.  If  you  know 
anything  about  the  operations  of  farmers,  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  farmers  operate  as  Individuals,  because  of  their 
financial  condition,  and  the  lack  In  a  great  many  instances 
of  proper  business  ability  to  do  these  things,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  do  these  necessary  things  which  would  place  them 
in  control  of  their  production,  distribution,  and  with  needful 
bargaining  power  in  securing  fair  prices. 
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Today  farm  products  are  being  handled  by  thousands  of 
middlemen,  truck  operators,  hucksters,  in  fact,  any  and 
ever>body  who  wants  to  operate  between  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, all  of  them,  more  or  less,  making  a  profit,  and  if 
anything  is  left,  then  that  is  given  to  the  farmer. 

There  are  thousands  of  parasites  who  never  produced  a 
living  thing  hanging  around  the  cotton  and  grain  exchanges, 
buying  and  selling  from  day  to  day.  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  never  actually  having 
in  their  possession  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  single  bale 
of  cotton.  Prices  go  up  and  down  from  day  to  day.  based  en 
crop  reports  or  any  other  type  of  rumor  which  might  tend  to 
put  these  gamblers  and  speculators  in  a  position  to  put  the 
price  up  or  put  the  price  down. 

Now.  if  this  Is  good  for  farmers  who  never  know  from  day 
to  day  just  what  the  price  of  cotton  is  going  to  be.  why  would 
It  not  be  good  for  those  who  manufacture  and  sell  trucks, 
automobiles,  mowing  machines,  or  threshing  machines? 

Why.  these  manufacturers  would  not  be  able  to  last  until 
breakfast  if  these  gamblers  and  speculators  were  permitted  to 

buy  and  sell  their  products  as  they  do  farm  products  today. 

In  the  first  place,  gamblers  and  speculators  cannot  handle 
these  goods  for  the  reason,  as  stated,  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products  control  their  production,  distribution,  and  the 

price. 

Why.  these  groups  keep  posted  as  to  the  trend  of  purchas- 
ing power,  and  they  sjovern  their  production  accordingly.  If 
purchasing  power  slows  down,  they  begin  to  slow  down  their 
production.  If  it  becomes  bad.  like  prior  to  1933,  when  spec- 
ulators and  these  selfish  groups  had  bled  the  purchasinc 
power  of  the  country  white,  they  even  close  down,  turning  off 
their  employees;  but  you  never  hear  tell  of  their  cutting 
^->5rices.    In  other  words,  they  maintain  their  fixed  prices. 

Thia  is  not  true  with  farmers.  When  purchasing  power 
slows  down,  which  operates  against  farm  prices,  farmers  in- 
variably increase  their  planting  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
larger  production,  hoping  to  get  by  with  a  larger  crop  which 
they  realize  will  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Why,  when  farmers  are  blessed  with  a  good  crop,  imme- 
diately these  speculators  and  gamblers,  as  well  as  all  organ- 
ized groups  who  are  buyers  of  farm  products,  proceed  to  put 
farm  prices  down. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  is  happening  today 
Which  is  somewhat  in  line  with  what  I  am  advocating. 

Will  anyone  deny  the  fact  that  if  we  did  not  have  a  cotton- 
loan  program  that  these  gamblers  and  speculators,  as  well 
as  these  selfish  groups,  would  not  immediately  proceed  to  sell 
cotton  down  to  at  least  5  or  6  cents  per  pound? 

They  cannot  do  it  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  the  loan 
figures  have  placed  a  flooring  under  the  price.  If  they  at- 
tempt to  sell  short  they  have  not  the  cotton  and  cannot  get 
it.  in  that  farmers  refuse  to  sell  below  the  loan  figure. 

If  they  take  the  long  side,  increasing  the  price  above  the 
loan  figure,  farmers  immediately  begin  to  turn  their  cotton 
loose,  thereby  putting  the  long  interest  out  of  business. 

Watch  the  buying  and  selling  from  day  to  day  on  the  cot- 
ton exchanges,  and  you  will  see  that  these  gamblers  and 
speculators  will  remain  right  around  the  loan  figures,  and 
there  is  very  little  business  being  done  on  the  cotton  fiitures 
market. 

In  closing  may  I  state  that  if  we  will  place  farmers  in  the 
same  position  that  all  of  these  selfish  groups  occupy  today. 
who.  apparently,  are  not  concerned  about  a  living  thing 
except  profit,  you  will  find  that  the  unemployed  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  get  work. 

You  will  not  have  to  spend  millions  to  make  landowners 
out  of  tenants,  and  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  country  who  are  growing  up  more 
or  less  uneducated  or  untrained,  following  annually  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  fathers,  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  live 
in  line  with  those  who  are  heiring  millions  annually  under  the 
operations  of  selfish  monopolies. 


I       Unless  ycu  are  willing  to  do  this,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
'  continue  to  pay  subsidies,  spending  millions  for  relief,  and 
eventually  have  in  this  country  that  which  none  of  us  would 
like  to  see. 

We  are  long  on  talking  about  it.  and  perfectly  willing  to 
authorize  the  spending  of  millions  in  useless  attempts,  but 
when  it  comes  to  actually  doing  the  thing  which  would  bring 
results,  because  of  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  selfish 
groups  who  realize  that  it  would  interfere  with  their  good 
grazing,  you  hesitate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third-term  is.sue  raises 
the  most  important  question  in  the  minds  of  all  American 
Citizens,  namely,  the  indispensability  of  any  one  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  paragraph  from  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  date  September  19  1940  ex- 
pres.-es  not  only  my  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  millions 
Of  our  people.     I  would  Uke  to  quote  this  paragraph: 

The  doctrine  of  one  mans  Indlspensabllltv  Is  a  new  doctrine  for 
this  country.  It  Is  a  doctrine  which  less  scrupulous  men  In  Eu- 
rope have  used  to  root  themselves  In  power  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
we  in  the  United  States  have  good  reason  to  question  particularly 
when  we  consider  how  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have  grown 
what  immense  patronage,  what  gigantic  expenditures.  Vhat  enor- 
mous power  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office  is  now  within  the  erasD 
of  any  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  remember  that  Franklin  Roosevelt,  when  asking 
for  a  third  term,  is  the  same  man  who.  acting  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  never  surrendered  a  single  power 
that  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Congress.  He  is  the 
same  individual  who  has  created  one  emergency  after  another 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  emergency  that  he  is 
trying  to  break  American  tradition. 

He  was  the  candidate  for  reelection  in  1936  who  said  on 
October  14  of  that  year: 

I  believe— I  have  always  believed  and  I  will   always  belleve^-ln 

private  enterprise  as  the   backbone  of  economic   well-beine   In  the 
United  States.  '^ 

Two  days  later,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
this  statement: 

I  repeat  here  that  the  record  shows  that  no  administration  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  done  so  much  to  encourage  the 
business  of  the  Nation. 

Now  let  us  take  another  closer  look  at  this  indispensable- 
self-styled— man  who  is  seeking  a  third  term.     In  an  address 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New  York  City  on  October  31 
1939.  he  said: 

I  should  like  to  have  It  said  of  mv  first  administration  that  In 
It  the  forces  of  selfishness  and  of  lust  for  power  met  their  match 
I  should  like  to  have  it  said  of  my  second  administration  that  In 
it  these  forces  met   their  master. 

It  is  probably  nece.ssary  to  read  between  the  lines  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion,  but  I  believe  in  that  last  statement  Mr 
Roosevelt's  intentions  to  run  for  a  third  term  can  be  very 
clearly  seen.     No  American  would  think  of  running  for  a 
third  term  unless  he  wanted  to  be  the  master.    Hitler  Stalin 
and  Mussolini  are  masters. 

On  November  5  America  will  reach  the  crossroads  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  then  to  elect  Mr.  Willkie  and  defeat 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  thereby  forever  place  a  safeguard  around 
a  tradition  that  has  the  experience  of  our  enture  existence 
behind  it. 
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Aid  for  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  WORLD  WAR  VETERAN 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  tlic  following  letter  from  a  World  War 
veteran:  | 

May  I.  a  veteran  of  both  Spanish-American  and  World  Wars  dis- 
abled ni  action,  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that  cf  the  multitude  new 
pleading  for  the  fuUfstrnatorlel  support  to  England  m  her  fii;ht  for 
the  freedrm  of  mankind?  For  the  sake  of  the  world's  freedom  Hit- 
lers murderou.':  machine  must  be  crushed;  If  not.  ^^hy  are  we  arm- 
ing? And.  were  it  crushed,  would  not  the  uneasiness  in  every 
American  home  be  at  an  end?    So  why  not  help  crush  it? 

It  Is  argvird  by  the  few  Isolationists  that  to  help  England  is 
making  war  upon' Grrmany      And  yet  we  have  been  selllni;  all  nian- 

ner  of  munitions  and  airplanes  to  Japan  for  years  but  they  do 
not  say  we  are  makiiif^  war  on  China. 

Let  us  not  get  excited  but  be  honest  In  realizing  that  If  England's 
present  demolition  of  Hitler's  war  factories,  supplies,  and  men  in 
Germanv  be  still  In  greater  degree  Increased,  it  will  socn  destroy 
his  supporting  supplies  and  docm  the  heart  of  his  mighty  murder- 
ous machine  to  collapse.  And  the  grasping  blood-suckmg  tentacles, 
reaching  Into  other  countries  from  this  heart.  wUl  wither  and  die. 
Do  we  not  knew  that  the  weaker  Hitler  gets,  the  safer  we  are? 

He  thinks,  and  he  would  like  to  have  others  think,  that  England, 
or  any  ether  country  fur  that  matter,  cannot  stand  up  under  the 
murderous  bombings  of  his  air  armadas.  Yet.  if  England  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  punishment  he  1b  Inflicting  on  her,  how  can 
he  stand  up  under  still  greater  punishment  that,  with  our  help. 
England  has  demonstrated  .she  can  Inflict  upon  him?  If  It  will 
work  cne  way,  it  must  also  work  the  other. 

The  Isclatlonlsts  appear  to  entertain  the  fear  that  If  we  help 
England  with  mat^'rlel.  that  an  Irresistible  demand  for  cur  soldier 
manpowrr  will  inevitably  follow.  But  a  study  of  the  situation 
reveals  this  contention  to  be  utterly  without  basis  For  England 
does  not  and  will  not  need  Increased  manpower  until  the  worm 
turns  ard  Fhe  needs  them  for  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Germany  When  this  tlmo  occurs,  and  It  will  not  b^  long  with 
our  unstinted  help.  England  will  land  her  forces  on  the  ofTenslve 
in  Belgium.  Holland,  or  FYance.  the  now  humiliated  and  Im- 
prisoned millions  cf  already  experienced  fighters  In  these  countrl'«s. 
whose  undying  loyalty  to  their  homelands  and  love  for  freedom 
will  herolca'lly  flock  to  the  British  colors  with  hearts  and  souls  set 
upon  the  complete  destruction  of  German  brutallstlc.  enslaving 
domination  These  men.  yinth  loyal  hearta.  that  anxiously  await 
arms  and  ammunition  and  the  oppcatunity  to  use  them  do  by  far 
outnumber  all  the  men  we  contemplate  training  Those  who  think 
and  reason  must  surely  see  that  there  will  never  be  any  Justified 
necessity  for  our  troops  going  under  fire  on  foreign  soils  Hitler 
may  get  angry,  but  we  are  big  enough  to  laugh  at  him  no  matter 
what  he  does. 

The  isolationists  have  also  given  birth  to  the  fear  that  if  we 
send  materiel  to  England  that  we  wlU  not  have  enough  here  to 
defend  our.selve«  with.  They  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  we 
tmstintlnglv  supply  England  until  Hitler  is  difcated  there  will 
never  be  any  defending  to  be  done  here.  These  gentlemen,  the 
Isolationists,  hoiji-eTer  sincere  they  may  be.  say  selling  these  Imple- 
ments to  England  makes  us  at  war  with  Germany  But  truth- 
fully, so  long  as  we  lose  no  lives  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  war. 
And  of  what  import  Is  there  In  their  naming  it  war  to  satisfy 
and  STippxjrt  themselves,  so  long  as  it  saves  the  liberty  of  mankind? 
Let  us  break  It  down  In  analysis  to  Its  basic  sub«;tance:  we  are 
preparing,  though  It  be  defensive,  for  war  against  Hitler;  we  build 
a  gun  to  shoot  to  stop  him:  now.  how  can  where  It  Is  fired,  when 
It  is  fired,  or  bv  whom  It  Is  fired  be  of  any  consequence  so  long  as 
It  is  fired  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  built  it?  May  not  this 
same  reasoning  be  justly  applied  to  everything  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing to  stop  Hitler  with? 

When  England  puts  to  as  effective  uses  as  we  could,  against 
Hitler,  every  implement  of  war  that  we  sell  her.  Is  she  not  doing 
Identically  ihe  very  same  thing  with  them  th  it  we  Intended  to  do 
when  we'  built  them?  The  only  difference  In  England  or  our 
using  them  against  the  same  enemy  for  the  same  purpose  is  that 
In  Enzland  tuslng  them  we  lose  no  lives.  So  by  helping  England  to 
the  fullest  jxissible  extent  are  we  not  accomplishing  our  purpose 
of  defending  our  freedom  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life?  And. 
furthermore.  If  Hitler  can  stand  up  under  the  impact  of  all  we 
can  manufacture  and  send  to  England,  together  with  the  now 
telling  use  of  her  own,  we  might  Just  as  well  confess  our  Inability 


to  cope  with  him  If  we  stood  alone  as  the  isolationists  would  have 
us  do.  Of  course.  Hitler  being  able  to  make  an  enduring  stand 
against  this  combined  force  Is  about  the  most  impossible  thing  a 
human  being  could  imagine.  But  the  thought  shows  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  In  our  uniting  wholeheartedly  in  a  detennina- 
tlon  that  England  must  be  hciptd  in  every  way  until  she  brings 
Hitler  to  his  knees  that  we  here  may  continue  In  peace  and  at 
liberty. 

The  merciless  depredations  of  this  International  outlaw  have  been 
enough  to  stir  the  souls  of  men  into  Invoking  the  soldiers'  law  of 
no  man's  laad  and  giving  him  hell.  In  every  way.  from  every  quarter. 
No  longer  should  we  allow  him  to  enjoy  protection  from  our  quib- 
bling over  the  mythical  legal  techuicalilies  of  international  law. 
By  such  actions  he  enjoys  the  same  protection  as  do  the  Communists 
who  use  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  to  cut  our  throats 
with.  If  the  laws  of  cur  democracy  are  to  prevent  it  from  defend- 
ing Itself,  then,  clearly,  how  Is  It  to  perpetuate  itself? 

Who  should  care  what  Hitler  thinks  about  what  we  do  when  his 
good  will  would  only.  In  the  end.  prove  a  curse  to  any  nation  that 
had  it?  Tlie  l.sclationisis  will  not  see  our  view,  but  when  It  is  aU 
over  these  good  gentlemen  will  thank  us  for  having  defended  liberty 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  their  wishes.  They  still  Insist  that  every- 
thing we  do  Is  the  "first  step  to  war."  when  the  historical  fact  Is 
that  absolute  neutrality  proved  to  be  the  "first  step  to  war"  for 
every  country  that  has  now  lost  Its  liberty. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Isolated  Isola- 
tionists, may  I  say  that  fear  never  created  nor  unfurled  our  gloriouB 
flag  on  its  mast,  nor  will  fear  ever  keep  it  waving  In  the  free  breezes 
above  us,  but  stern  and  determined  fearless  action  "right  now"  wllL 
Obediently. 

HCRRMAN   M.  KmAUTU. 

OnxN.  N.  C.  September  30. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  reports  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin concerning  the  present  attitude  of  prominent  citizens 
of  that  State  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  tradition 
against  permitting  any  President  to  serve  more  than  two 
terms  make  pertinent  an  editorial  published  in  a  leading 
newspaper  of  that  State,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  on  July  6, 
1939.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

( From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  July  6,  1939 1 

NO  THIRD  TERM 

"Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious views," — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Those  "ambitious  views"  were  never  more  a  menace  to  the  Nation 
than  they  are  today,  as  Senator  BtTRKi,  of  Nebraska,  demonstrated  in 
his  radio  broadcast  defending  his  proposal,  now  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  submit  to  the  people  a  6-year  term,  without 
reelection,  amendment  to  the  Constltulon. 

What  Senator  Burke  fears,  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  feared.  Is  a 
dictatorship  based  on  the  plea  of  a  "crisis" — precisely  the  same  plea 
that  ccjisolidated  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Lenin  In  power. 

Because  of  unemployment  (which  the  New  Deal  has  done  nothing 
to  remedy)  and  becaii&e,  consequently,  of  the  growing  desire  among 
the  people  to  have  "security  at  any  price"  (another  extreme  New 
Deal  tenet).  Senator  Buekz  pointed  out  that  It  would  be  the  psy- 
chological moment  for  the  rise  of  a  "strong  man"  In  the  United 
States. 

This  would  mean,  if  ever  such  a  thing  should  come  to  pass  here, 
that  America  would  become  a  government  of  men  rather  than  of  law. 
as  Senator  Burkz  truly  says. 

This  menace  of  a  third  term  (and  why  not  a  fourth  and  fifth 
term?!  on  the  part  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  Is 
traced  by  Senator  Burke  to  its  source  In  these  words: 

"The  specter  of  unemployment  In  Industry  and  of  ruinous  prices 
In  agriculture  has  made  otu"  people  more  ready  to  accept  schemes 
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for  regimentation  and  control  of  industry  and  agriculture  than 
would  have  been  true  a  generation  ago  " 

Indicating  the  present  administration.  Senator  BrRKE,  a  Jeffer- 
•onian  Democrat,  says: 

"The  Executive  has  usurped  legislative  powers  and  has  even  sought 
to  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  Judiciary.  The  effect  of  the 
trend  of  recent  years  has  been  to  move  away  from  a  government  of 
laws  toward  one  of  men  and  to  subordinate  principles  to  the  discre- 
tion and  whims  of  Individuals. 

"The  temptation  Uiward  a  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  an  exist- 
ing administration  never  was  so  great  as  at  present.  Never  has  a 
comparable  bureaucracy  existed  or  Its  members  had  more  rea.son 
to  pull  political  wires  to  Insure  the  security  of  their  jobs.  At  no 
time  In  our  history  ha«  an  administration  had  such  tremendous 
political  powers  through  the  distribution  cf  public  works,  agricul- 
tural and  other  benefits  and  Jobs.  No  political  organization  likes  to 
relinquish  power." 

In  the  light  of  thest  facts.  If  the  third-term  tradition  is  broken 
next  year,  with  the  powerful  reactionary  totalitarian  forces  in  back 
Of  the  administration,  no  man  could  Siilely  predict  what  form  of 
government  we  would  a.s.sume  after  1941. 

Certainly  that  form  would  no  longer  be  the  form  that  the  founding 
fathers  gave  It — those  founding  fathers  who.  no  matter  what  they 
disagreed  on.  were  unanimously  agreed  on  one  point: 

The  danger  of  the  growing  or  usurping  power  of  the  Executive 

Therefore.  In  view  of  our  democratic  traditions  about  a  third  term, 
the  demand  of  Secretary  Ickes  and  others  that  President  Roosevelt 
shall  have  a  third  term  is  nothing  less  than  an  audacious  invitation 
to  Executive  usurpation. 

America  Is  at  the  crossroads.  It  is  now  the  time  to  take  our  stand 
before  the  world  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  growing  alien-founded 
doctrine  that  men  are  greater  than  laws  and  tried  traditions 

Aiid  the  way  to  do  It  is  for  the  people  to  demand  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsTttutlon  prohibiting  a  third  term  for  aiiv  President  and  pos- 
sibly limiting  any  President's  Incumbency  in  the  office  lor  more  than 
a  single  6-year  term 

The  answer  at  the  polls  is  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  will 
be  no  third  term  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  as  the  Gallup  poll 
Indicated. 


Kansas  Like  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  BLUFFS    (IOWA)    NONPAREIL 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  thr  following  editorial  from 
A.  M.  Piper,  of  the  Council  Bluffs  dowa)  Nonpareil: 

(From  the  Council  BlufTs  (Iowa)   Nonpareil] 

f  KANSAS    LIKE    IOWA 

Kansas  Is  having  the  same  trouble  with  unemployment  Insurance 
tha»  Iowa  is  having.  A  huge  jackpot  of  Kansas  money.  $12  949.000. 
has  piled  up  in  Wa.'^hlngton  and  the  "reserve"  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  several  mlllicns  of  dollars  per  year. 

In  Kansas,  as  In  Iowa,  employment  rolls  of  most  firms  are  fairly 
stable.  As  a  result  the  3-percent  tax  produces  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  legitimate  claims  amount  to.  Many  firms  are  paying  un- 
employment-insurance taxes  of  10  to  20  tiriaes  the  claims  that  can 
ever  accrue  against  them 

The  next  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  reduce 
the  tax  immediately,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  Federal 
Security  Administration  will  approve  such  reduction.  A  refusal  to 
approve  would  make  any  reduction  impossible.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  strangle  hold  on  the  State  employment-insurance 
systems.  They  have  to  do  Just  what  Washington  says  or  the  entire 
3  j>^rcent  goes  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  no  unemployment- 
Insurance  benefits  are  paid  to  employees  In  that  State. 

Several  thou.sand  Kansas  employers  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  In 
their  unomplo\Tnrnt -insurance  tax  as  a  matter  of  Justice.  They 
have  given  steady  employment  to  their  workers  for  vears;  and  even 
if  they  went  out  of  business,  they  have  more  than  enough  on 
deposit  to  pay  all  of  their  workers  the  full  limit  of  ccmpensati'cn  for 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  law  requires 

Iowa  employers  will  recognize  this  description  of  conditions  In 
Kansas  as  identical  with  their  own  situation 

Federal   authorities  refuse   to  admit   It.  but   the  unemployment- 
In.-jurance  tax  has  put  thcus-'^nds  of  firms  out  of  business  all  over  the    i 
country,  and  the  process  continues  with  tragic  regularity. 


Result  Is  that  workers  are  losing  good  jcbs  that  they  have  had  for 
years  When  a  Arm  gees  out  of  business  the  workers,  of  course,  get 
unemployment  benefits  about  3  months.  Then  they  are  out  on 
their  own.  Probably  a  million  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  during 
the  last  few  years  because  the  firms  they  worked  for  were  put  out  of 
business  by  unemployment-insurance  taxes. 

Another  effect  that  yve  have  pointed  out  frequently  Is  that  small 
firms  refuse  to  employ  more  than  seven  people,  because  the  eighth 
employee  makes  their  entire  pay  roll  subject  to  the  unemployment 
tax. 

A  reduction  In  the  tax  would  relieve  the  situation  enormously  In 
Iowa.  Kansas,  and  every  other  State.  The  crackpots  in  Washington 
will  not  permit  any  reduction  if  they  can  help  it.  To  the  contrary, 
they  will  Increase  the  burden  on  business  and  put  more  firms  out  oX 
existence  if  they  are  continued  in  power  for  another  4  years. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  herewith  include  the  following  reso- 
lutions and  newspaper  reference  pertaining  to  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States: 

[From  the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  of  September  28.  1940) 

JIM  FARLET OVE  OF  THE  NATIONS  BEST 

Columbus  has  a  distinguished  visitor  today — Jtm  Farley  the 
former  Postmaster  General— and  this  entire  community  is  liappy 
to  extend  a  personal  and  human  welcome  to  the  man  whose 
sunny  di.sposition  has  won  him  countless  numbers  of  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  and  whose  personal  character  and  ability 
have    brought    him    universal    admiration    and    respect. 

He  has  devoted  7  years  of  con.scientlous  service  to  his  country 
which  has  few  parallels  In  our  times.  Considering  his  capabilities 
this  service  was  rendered  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  As  both  ari 
outstanding  Postmaster  General  and  Cabinet  member  his  place  is 
secure  in  history 

A  man  of  many  interests  and  many  sides.  Farley  has  delved 
deeply  and  productively  into  the  many  ta.sks  which  have  engaged 
his  talents  but  has  held  constantly  to  those  principles  founded 
in  conscience  which  have  motivated  him  Not  in  a  generation 
has  the  Nation  seen  a  man  more  immersed  in  politics  and  yet  not 
the  slightest  breath  of  political  scandal  ever  touched  him  Al- 
though always  earnestly  devoted  to  the  practical  success  of  his 
party,  when  a  question  arose  vitally  affecting  the  observance  of  an 
American  poli.-y  his  decision  was  Instant  and  allegiance  to  his 
country  became  paramount  to  his  Interest  in  his  party 

The  Nation  will  not  soon  forget  Jim  Farley  or  his  great  con- 
tribution to  high  political  standards  of  action,  nor  as  a  man  a 
political    organizer,    or    a    patriotic    administrator    of    public    office 

He  carries  with  him  into  private  life  the  wish  of  his  countless 
friends  that  he  may  live  long  and  prosper. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  ol  Postmasters,  Columbus.  Ohio  SeDtemh«»r 
25  28.  1940  ■       ^  '^ 

Whereas,  during  the  pa.<t   7  years  under  the  able  guidance  and 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farlev  as  Postmaster  General 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  operating  on  the  most  efficient 
basis  in  the  entire  hlstor>-  of  the  Postal  Service,  and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  when  the  Honorable  James  A  Farley  assumed 
his  duties  as  Postmaster  General  on  March  4.  1933  the  Postal  Ser\ice 
was  being  operated  at  a  large  annual  net  deficit— that  of  the  fiscal 
year  1932  amounting  to  the  amazing  sum  of  $153  000  000  and 

Whereas,  through  the  adoption  of  sound  business  principles  by 
the  practice  of  economy  wherever  possible  without  impairment  nf 
the  Postal  Service  generally  and  the  enthusiastic  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  each  and  every  postmaster  In  the  Postal  Service  the 
postal  revenues  and  expenditures  have  been  brought  into  balance 
with  respect  to  those  services  that  are  rendered  for  hire  and 

Whereas,  during  6  of  the  7  years  that  Hon    James  A    Farley  has 

M,"  ^^"ja-^'^P'"  General,  net  operating  postal  surpluses  of  several 
million  dollars  per  year  have  been  recorded,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ended  a  net  operating  postal  surplus  of  $8,000  000  has  been 
recorded  during  a  12-month  period  when  postal  revenue  reached  a 
new  all -time  h:eh  of  $766.000  000  and 

Whereas,  during  the  term  of  Hon.  James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster 
General  postal  expenditures  have  been  reduced  by  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  while  at  the  same  lime  providing  many  new  and  varied  services 
to  the  public:  and 

Whereas,  during  the  entire  period  while  he  was  In  ofBce  there 
have  been  many  Impnjvements  made  !n  the  PoPtal  Service,  to  men- 
tion some:  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  frrm  44  to 
40;  the  exten.'ilon  of  the  Air  Mail  Service  by  thousands  of  miles — 
including  the  inauguration  of  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Paclftc 
service  which  has  tjeen  accomplished  by  a  fourfold  Increase  in 
alr-mail  poundage;  tho  erection  of  1.500  postofBces  in  everj-  section 
cf  the  country — involving  an  expenditiire  of  approximately  $315- 
000.000  without  a  single  breath  of  scandal  being  connected  with 
this  large  expenditure  of  Government  funds:  the  Issuance  of  new 
and  attractive  pc-Jtape  stamps  which  Increased  the  sales  of  stamps 
to  collectors  from  $300,000  per  year  to  $4,000,000  which  figure  rep- 
resents a  source  cf  what  might  be  termed  clear  profit  to  the  de- 
partment; the  establishment  of  rating  and  mcr;t  systems  for  em- 
ployees in  every  branch  of  the  Service;  the  lengthening  of  rural 
mail  routes  by  .se*.  oral  hundred  thotisand  miles,  so  that  rural 
patrons  now  r^rvrd  by  this  great  system  have  t>ern  incrcacrd  by 
more  than  3,000.000.  and  the  stabilization  of  the  position  of  post- 
master by  legislation  which  placed  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
jiostmasters  under  the  civil  service,  one  of  the  most  significant 
extensions  of  the  merit  system  In  many  years;  and 

Whcrees.  In  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  postmasters.  tK)th  official 
and  serial,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  has  been  most  considerate 
and  gracious,  and  through  his  continued  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States  and 
his  personal  attendance  at  a  large  number  of  the  conventions  of 
State  chapters,  as  well  as  his  attendance  at  every  national  conven- 
tion of  our  association,  and  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  cooperate 
In  obtaining  legislation  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  pa^tmasters.  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  his  Interest 
in  the  cause  cf  the  fourth-class  postmasters  that  ha.*-  brought  about 
the  extensive  study  of  their  problem  and  the  preparation  and 
introduction  Into  the  Congress  of  the  pending  legislation  in  an 
endeavor  to  solve  for  all  time  this  most  vexing  problem— he  has 
endeared  himself  to  every  postmaster  and  has  built  up  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Postal  Service  among  the 
postal  employee  and  officials  that  has  operated  to  bring  about  the 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  meets  with  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  patrons  of  the  Postal  Service  In  every 
community  in  the  land:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Revolted.  That  we.  tho  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  a.ssembled  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
September  26.  26.  27.  28.  1940.  do  express  our  deep  regret  upon  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  severing  his  official  connections  with  the 
Post  Office  Dt  partment  and  Postal  Service,  and  wish  for  him  many 
years  of  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  and  assure  him  of  the 
continued  esteem  and  good  will  of  every  postmaster  In  the  Postal 
Service 
Resolution   adopted   at   the   National   Convention   of   the   National 

League  of  District  Postmasters,  New  York,  N.  Y  .  September  20, 

1940 

Rexilved.  That  we  convey  to  our  former  Postmaster  General. 
James  A.  Farley,  expressions  of  the  high  regard  and  affection  held 
by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  National  League  of  District  Post- 
masters during  the  l^j  ye-^rs  of  his  most  capable  and  efficient  ad- 
mlnifctratton  cf  tie  Po«t  OfHce  Department.  We  deeply  regret  the 
contact  he  severed  from  amongst  us  when  relinquishing  the  high 
place  he  held  In  publlr  life,  so  well  earned.  We  thank  Mr  Parley  for 
his  attendance  and  talk  at  our  luncheon  held  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker.  Thursday,  September  19.  1940.  The  spKndld  ovation  ac- 
corded him  on  this  f.ccasion  gave  full  evidence  of  the  love  and 
esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  by  this  organization.  Our  wishes  for 
bapplne.^  and  succe<;.<;  will  be  with  him  through  the  years  to  come. 

Unanimously  approved  by  the  convention  of  the  National  League 
of  District  Postmasters  In  regular  session.  September  20.   1940. 

NnL  A.  Tarr,  Chairniiin, 
lldART  E.  Landen. 
PSED  V.  Owen, 

Commftfee. 


Freight  Forwarders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1040 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  pas.spd.  under 
suspension,  the  bill  H.  R.  10398,  amending  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  regard  to  freight  forwarders. 

Through  error,  the  text,  as  it  appears  in  today's  Record 
(p.  19431).  mlsUkenly  includes  the  following  language: 

That  nothing  in  section  216  (c)  shall  be  construed  to  grant 
freight  forwarders  the  right  to  establish  Joint  rates  with  common 
carriers  by  railroad  and.  or  express  and/or  water. 


The  amended  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  omitted  the  lan- 
guage above  quoted.  The  correction  has  already  been  made 
in  the  engrossed  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the  permanent  Record  be 
corrected  to  accord  with  the  action  taken  by  the  House. 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican Club  in  New  York  City,  Thursday  evening.  Septem- 
ber 19,  1940.  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hays,  members  and  friends  of  the  Women's  National  Repub- 
lican Club,  last  week  the  President  said  he  was  "in  a  sort  of 
quandary."  He  admitted  It.  In  an  address  to  the  members  of  a  con- 
vention me'ting  In  WaFhington  and  carried  on  a  Nation-wide  radio 
hook-up  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  indulging 
In  a  "political  speech  or  not."  With  the  serious  problems  of  his 
administration  weighing  so  heavily  upon  him.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  additional  burden — the  burden  of  satisfying  his  own  conscience 
that  statesmanship  rather  than  politics  is  at  stake — is  laid  on  his 
shoulders.  However,  you  and  I.  yes.  and  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  lifted  that  lead  for  him  after  he  had  finished 
the  address. 

Tonight  I  assume  no  feigned  innocence.  In  fact,  I  appreciate 
the  honor  which  Is  mine  in  having  a  part  In  the  opening  of  this 
campaign  which  you  are  conducting  as  Republican  women  for  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President  and  Vice  President  and  a 
Republican  Congress. 

I  recall  my  last  visit  with  you.  At  that  time  I  reminded  you  that, 
•The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world  " 
I  Ftlll  believe  that  to  be  true  I  still  believe  that  the  devotion,  the 
pelf-sacriflce.  the  energy — yes.  and  what  is  even  more  valuable — ^the 
influence  of  the  womanhood  of  America  will.  In  a  large  measure,  be 
the  redeeming  force  of  the  Republic  In  November.  That  Influence 
Is  not  confined  to  any  class  or  creed  or  race.  It  lives  In  the  humble 
home  of  every  farm  and  factory  worker.  It  throbs  In  the  life  of 
every  family  circle.  It  Is  woven  Into  every  faith.  It  springs  from 
the  hearts  of  every  people.  That  Influence  has  been  the  most 
faithful  guardian  of  our  traditions,  the  most  devoted  oefenders  of 
our  faith,  not  only  In  the  present,  but  a.s  It  will  be  In  the  future 
of  America.  That  influence  stands  sure  today  as  a  bulwark  of  / 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  In  a  world  gone  mad  with  ' 
venom  and  hate. 

But  another  quotation  comes  to  my  mind  tonight  as  I  contem- 
plate the  part  you  will  take  in  this  campaign.  When  I  hear  of  the 
enthusiasm,  of  the  activity,  and  of  the  persistency  of  the  Republi- 
can women  of  America.  I  think  the  high  priests  of  patronage  and 
privilege  at  Washington  are  beginning  to  realize  that  "the  female  of 
the  species  Is  more  deadly  than  the  male."  The  women  of  America 
have  a  stake  in  its  future  and  they  Intend  to  protect  their  Invest- 
ment. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me.  as  I  believe  It  Is  gratifying  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  really  cherishes  the  hope  of  the  reestabllshment  of  common 
sense  in  government  to  know  that  you.  and  with  you  thousands  of 
other  women,  look  to  the  Republican  Party  for  leadership  In  this 
period  of  national  crisis.  Ours  Is  a  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  one-man  government  Is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  ruthless  rule 
of  a  dictator  Is  to  be  prevented.  If  ordered  liberty  under  the  law  la 
to  be  preserved,  then  that  two-party  system  must  be  maintained. 
Without  it,  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  self-government  will 
be  destroyed.  The  Republican  Party  accepts  the  challenge  of  lead- 
ership today.  It  accepted  that  challenge  in  Philadelphia  last  June. 
With  a  faith  In  the  common  sense,  yes;  and  the  common  honesty 
too,  of  the  American  people,  the  Republican  Party,  at  its  convention, 
selected  as  Its  standard  bearer  a  man  of  the  people,  a  man  who 
believes  In  the  people,  and  a  man  who  Is  determined  to  return  to 
the  people  their  right,  and  It  Is  a  right,  to  govern  themselves.  The 
Republican  Party  Intends  to  make  that  man,  Wendell  L.  WlUkle,  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  The  party  that  gave  to  the 
Nation  a  Lincoln  in  the  dark  days  of  secession  will  resjxsnd  to  the 
call  for  leadership  in  these  equally  ominous  hours  of  uncertainty. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  every  city.  town,  and  hamlet 
reports  come  to  me  that  the  new  dealers  are  aware  that  tliia  Is  a 
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real  challenge  Thtf  ai*  panicky  ever  thetr  prospects.  Thoy  are 
disturbed  to  see  a  ntm  uptrlt — a  spirit  of  self-reliance — ajsert  itself. 
They  realize  that  the  promises  of  the  last  7  years  are  as  gaunt  as  a 
totem  pole  ai;d  that  the  average  American  is  in  that  class  that  cannot 
be  fooled  all  of  the  time.  They  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  whistling 
In  the  dark  to  bolster  their  courage  a.s  the  momentum  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign  and  the  Willkie  candidacy  has  given  increasing 
evidence  that  the  days  of  the  economic  magicians  and  political 
eootlisayers  are  numbered. 

Most  of  their  worry  com^s  from  the  contemplation  of  what  the 
collapse  of  the  New  Deal  means  to  them  individually  They  arc  in 
much  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  the  venerable  Netfro  cook  of  an  old 
Virginia  family  A  gtiest  from  New  York  had  tested  the  ability  cf  a 
metropolitan  chef  in  preparing  Virginia  ham.  "How  do  they  cook 
It?"  the  Virginian  asked.  'Well/'  said  the  New  Yorker,  "the  chef 
cooks  the  ham  for  an  hour  in  the  finest  sherry,  then  he  cooks  It  for 
an  hour  In  Burgundy  wine,  and  finally  he  clvt^s  it  another  hour  In 
rich  champagne  •■  The  Virginian  turned  to  the  cook.  -Well.  Mose." 
he  Inquired,  "what  do  you  think  of  that  recipe?"  "It  sure  does 
Bound  good."  Mcse  replied.  "I  don't  think  that  ham  is  any  better 
than  ours,  most  likely  not  as  good,  but  I  sure  would  like  to  spend 
an  evening  with  the  gravy  "  The  pos.slble  loss  of  the  gravy  of  the 
New  Deal  Is  the  thing  that  Is  causing  deep  furrows  and  added 
wrinkles  to  the  worried  heads  in  Washington. 

For  the  last  7  years  the  Republican  Party  has  been  known  as  the 
party  of  opposition  And  rightly  so  I  make  no  apology  for  it. 
1  want  to  tell  you  very  plainly  tonight,  so  plainly  that  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  what  is  left  today  of 
real  self-government,  the  type  cf  government  which  Is  made  of  an 
Independent  legislative  body  and  an  independent  Court,  is  due  en- 
tirely to  that  opposition  At  a  matter  cf  fact.  If  that  opposition  had 
not  been  alert,  if  that  opposition  had  not  been  assertive.  If  the.-e 
had  not  been  men  of  covirage  and  conviction,  bold  enough  to  contend 
and  daring  enough  to  combat  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
entire  structure  of  our  economic  and  political  life  would  have  been 
sabotaged  by  alien  isms  and  ideals 

It  Is  In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  which  believes  that  "eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty."  that  the  Republican  Party  enters 
this  campaign  ft  oppfises  now.  as  it  has  opposed  in  the  pa.st.  and 
as  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  oppose  in  the  future,  those  tenden- 
cies and  the  forces  which  bring  them  into  being,  which  have 
Bought  to  weaken  the  fiber  and  to  destroy  the  texture  of  American 
life.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there  been  a 
grj'ater  need  for  a  po.«!Ulve  position  on  fundamental  issues  Never 
before  has  a  clearer  call  to  duty  come.  The  Republican  Party 
realizes  Its  responsibility.  It  is  conscious  of  its  opportunity  We 
know  that  we  have  a  '•ask  to  do     And  do  it  we  will. 

Tlie  campaign  in  which  we  are  engaged  Introduces  an  entirely 
new  Issue— an  issue  that  heretofore  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  It  involves  an  entirely  new  thought.  It  is  based 
rn  an  entirely  new  concept.  It  forecasts  an  entirely  new  outlook. 
It  is  not  evolutionar";  but  revolutionary.  That  Issue  Ls  the  out- 
growth of  a  new  doctrine — new.  at  least,  to  cur  way  of  life  and  our 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  freemen  to  govern  themselves. 

The  doctrine  itself  Is  not  new.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  tyrannies  of 
Kgypt.  as  reactionary  as  the  rule  of  the  Caesars,  as  despotic  as  the 
di'mination  of  the  czars  It  has  been  embraced  by  every  ruler  who 
has  excused  his  despotism  on  the  false  premise  that  mii-ht  makes 
right  It  has  paved  the  way  for  the  fearful  shadow  that  casts  it- 
self across  Eumpe  to<Jay.  bla.stlng  the  hopes  and  blighting  the 
ambitions  of  reeolute  men  to  retain  their  rights  as  freemen.  The 
doctrine  Is  the  doctrine  of  indispensabillty.'  And  from  that  doc- 
trine comes  the  major  Issue  of  this  campaign — the  issue  of  a 
third  term. 

That  issue  has  been  presented  to  the  American  people  as  a  re.<=ult 
of  the  action  cf  the  I>emocratic  Party.  Obviously  the  threat  of  a 
third  term  would  not  be  here  had  not  the  Democratic  Party  spon- 
Bored  It.  And  with  equal  emphasis  let  me  say  the  Republican  Party 
Is  opposed  to  It 

Some  men  cherish  traditions.  To  these  men  traditions  are  guide- 
posts  by  which  to  chart  a  course  and  fix  a  destination.  Others  de- 
light In  discrediting  their  value.  To  them  traditions  are  barriers 
which  must  be  broken  down  to  permit  an  "vmconflned  and  vagrant" 
exercise  of  power 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history  a  President  has  decided  to  violate 
the  tlrae-honored  tradition  against  a  third  term.  As  a  result  the 
historic  precedent  established  by  Washington  and  cherished  by  the 
American  people  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  emerges  from  the 
realm  of  mere  academic  discussion  to  demand  attention  as  a  vital 
reality  In  our  system  of  government.  Perpetuated  by  the  accord  of 
SO  Presidents  and  the  whole-hearted  concurrence  of  a  free  people 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  our  national  life,  the  two-term  tra- 
dition has  attained  the  high  status  ol  an  unwTltten  part  of  our 
Constitution  Almost  universally  jt  has  been  considered  as  binding 
as  If  It  were  an  integral  part  of  the  organic  law  itself,  and  as  essen- 
tial for  tlie  pre»ervatJon  of  our  fundamental  llt>ertles  as  the  Bill  at 
Rights. 

It  la  now  txiggested  that  the  doctrine  of  "Indispensablllty  shall 
be  subatltuted  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  precedent  That 
the  poptilarlty  of  a  man  rather  than  the  soundness  of  principles  is 
to  be  our  mooring  mast  In  a  storm  Of  course,  it  Is  absurd  to  say 
this  u  a  matter  of  no  cotisequence.  You  and  I — yes.  everyone^ 
knows  how  much  u  at  stake,  the  more  so  since  the  challenge  to  thi* 


recognized  and  accepted  precedent  comes  when  the  Institutions  of 
freemen  are  being  ruthlessly  attacked  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Manifestly,  the  threat  Is  the  more  disturbing  In  this  dark  hour, 
when  the  foundations  of  freedom  everywhere  are  being  undermined 
and  the  Ughts  of  liberty  are  being  extinguished  one  by  one  in  many 
land-s. 

As  a  people  we  must  make  a  decision — a  momentous  decision — a 
decision  wh.ch  will  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare,  the  security,  and 
the  happiness  of  every  man  and  woman,  or  every  boy  and  girl  in 
America.  I  need  not  exaggerate,  the  truth  is  all  too  plain  to  ycu 
and  to  every  other  thoughtful  American.  Will  the  violation  of  this 
precedent  be  helpful  or  harmful  to  us  as  we  seek  to  strengthen  our 
defenses  against  the  forces  of  totalitarian  dictators?  In  a  very  real 
sense,  will  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of  a  free  people  be  increased 
to  meet  the  possible  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  them  by 
adopting  the  style  and  pattern  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  free  Insti- 
tutions? To  put  it  another  way.  is  liberty  its  own  best  delender  or 
lis  own  worst  enemy? 

Despite  the  widespread  chnnges  which  we  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years.  I  prefer,  and  I  am  sure  you  prefer  to  think  that  most  Americans 
still  cling  to  custom  and  treasure  tradition.  We  believe  that  our 
way  of  life,  Including  as  It  does  our  homes,  otir  hearthstones,  and 
our  altars,  I  say  we  believe  that  our  way  of  life  and  the  institutions 
of  government  which  make  that  way  of  life  a  reality  are  dependent 
to  a  large  degree  upon  time-honored  landmarks  To  most  of  us 
experience  has  proved  safer  and  certainly  more  satisfying  in  the 
long  run  than  experiment  in  establishing  our  rules  of  conduct. 

Until  recently  we  could  say  with  Edmund  Burke.  "Our  country  is 
not  a  thing  of  mere  physical  locality.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  ancient  order  into  which  we  are  Ixirn  '  That  order  Is  being 
tested  today  What  is  being  dene  Is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
order— a  new  order  which  can  probably  best  be  characterized  by  a 
negative  rather  than  by  a  positive  description  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  age.  A  positive  description  would  make 
this  new  order  a  part  of  the  "unconflned  and  vagrant"  spirit  which 
seeks  to  free  itself  from  constitutional  restraints  and  which  today 
attempts  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power  That  new  order  depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  deadening  doctrine  of  Indlspensablllty 

The  Republican  Party  has  nothing  In  common  with  that  deaden- 
ing doctrine  nor  with  the  new  order  which  rests  upon  it  We  are 
Just  as  much  opposed  to  that  doctrine  as  the  President  was  in  1932 
when  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "I  have.  I  believe,  avoided  the  delusion 
that  this  Is  a  campaign  of  persons  or  personalities  To  Indulge  in 
such  a  fantastic  idea  of  my  own  individual  importance  would  be 
to  betray  the  common  hope  and  the  common  cause  that  has 
brought  us  all  together.  •  •  •  A  great  man  left  a  watchword 
that  we  can  well  repeat:  'There  is  no  Indispensable  man  '  "  I  know 
the  President  was  right  when  he  made  that  declaration  And  I 
know  and  I  believe  you  know  that  the  same  watchword  Is  worth- 
while today,  "There  is  no  indispensable  man  " 

The  world  events  of  today  as  well  as  the  pages  of  history  teach  us 
lefsons  upon  which  we  might  well  ponder.  In  every  age  and  among 
every  people  the  way  of  the  dictator  has  been  paved  with  the 
promises  of  bounties  and  with  the  assumption  of  power  The  two 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.  An  indispensable  man  has  provided  the 
bounties  and  an  ambitious  man  has  assumed  the  power  For  the 
first,  people  have  surrendered  their  llb«'rtles.  their  rights  and  their 
dearest  possessions.  By  the  second,  these  liberties  these  rights 
and  these  possessions  have  been  made  the  stepping  stones  to  stui 
greater  power.  Out  of  It  all  has  come  only  the  bitter  dregs  of  a 
cru'^l   disappointm'^nt.  s     ^i  » 

It  feems  to  me  the  lesson  Is  so  plain  that  our  own  course  should 
be  crystal  clear  The  greatest  danger  to  any  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  the  long  and  continued  tenure  In  office  of  the  head  of  the 
state  It  is  a  danger  against  which  Plato  warned  the  Athenians 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  danger  has  not  diminished  with  the 
years  You  and  I.  yes.  everyone,  knows  that  human  nature  has  not 
changed  materially  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Athenian 
Republic.  Human  frailties  remain  fairly  constant  and  what  is 
more,  the  ambitions  of  men  with  power  are  exactly  the  same  today 
as  they  have  been  in  every  age.  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation  "  con- 
tinues to  be  both  a  cry  for  protection  and  a  confession  of  weakness 

A  thirst  for  power  has  been  well  called  the  original  sin  of  rulers' 
No  amount  of  suppUcatlon  has  seemed  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
temptation  when  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  it  has  been  afforded 
by  the  credulity  of  a  people  and  the  connivance  of  a  band  of  con- 
tented confederates  An  impatience  of  restraint  asserts  Itself  An 
Intolerance  of  oppa^ltion  manifests  itself.  A  conviction  of  personal 
rectitude  expresses  Itself  And  a  .nense  of  indlspensablllty  seeks  to 
gratify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  popular  favor  "Hiese  are  ^o^ly  ^ 
they  always  have  been,  the  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  piteous 
Sfth.r  t^'r^'^  demanded  by  the  doctrinaires  of  IndlspensabUUy 
The  thirst  for  power  has  been  satisfied  as  the  submission  of  the 
people  ha.s  been  made  ctmplete  We  might  with  profit  recall  the 
*Wher"/v.°r'  ^^''''"^^  '^"^^  "'^'^  ^han  a  century  ago  when  he  said 
oJiJfiMon."  ^^'^'         government   lies   there   is   danger   of 

fmmlf  «nd*/!?[tT  "l  ^  ^*"''*  ^^™-  "'^^  "  "  ^hlrd  term  then  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  and  more  terms,  before  us.  the  record  of  the  last 

Lfw'.m^"'*',  «^T*'"«'y  important      That  record   dovetails   to- 

S^^^i  h!  t^  '^    "  °'  '"'"■*  ""**  '""'■^  P*'**''    *n«l  '"O'-^  and  more 
control  by  the  government  over  the  affairs  and  activities  of  everr 

individual  citizen     The  power  and  the  control  have  b^n  gllnid 
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by  extolling  dependency  as  a  virtue  and  by  condemning  the  courage  i 
of  self-reliance  as  a  shameful  survival  of  the  tooth  and  claw  age. 
A  land  of  make-believe  with  up-to-date  rainbcv.s  and  sun.sets — 
a  veritable  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  has  t>een  painted  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  every  man.  One  emergency  alter  another 
has  accumulated  a  storehouse  of  disasters  requlrliig  the  extraordi- 
nary and  excessive  concentration  of  power.  Added  to  all  this,  and 
thrown  In  for  good  measure  has  been  the  year  by  year  Increase 
In  Federal  patronage — plums  that  always  make  good  picking — new 
Jobs  that  mean  the  making  of  more  rtiles  and  the  enforcing  cf  more 
regulations,  whittling  down  bit  by  bit  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  building  up  like  one  stone  upon  another  a  larger  and  larger  con- 
centration of  power.  From  all  Indications  it  would  appear  that 
the  administration  has  gone  In  for  a  mass  production  program  of 
Federal  Jobs  the  number  of  which  today  has  passed  the  million 
mark  and  with  the  program  stiil  going  on  at  top  si>eed 

The  history  of  the  New  Deal  from  March  4.  1933.  down  to  the 
present  day,  is  a  record  of  a  retreat  from  Individualism  to  collectiv- 
ism, a  retreat  from  a  government  of  laws  to  a  government  of  men. 
a  retreat  from  restrained  power  to  ever-expanding  power  "The 
new  instruments  of  power"  of  which  the  President  ppoke  some 
months  ago  have  been  no  mere  accident,  but  apf>ear  to  be  a  part  of 
a  course  deliberately  designed.  They  are  not  temporary  expedients 
but  permanent  policies. 

Much  that  has  been  done  has  been  said  to  be  due  to  a  zeal  for 
social  betterment  All  of  us  are  hopeful  that  progress  may  be  made 
along  thoee  lines  But  as  the  need  and  value  of  social  advance- 
ments Is  offered  as  a  reason  for  the  ever  Increasing  centralization  of 
p>ower  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  warning  of  Webster  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote.  "It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  cuard  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  good  intentions,  real 
or  pretended  •  •  •  There  are  men  In  all  ages  who  mean  to 
exercise  power  u.sefully — but  who  mean  to  exerci-'^e  it.  They  mean 
to  govern  wr:i-  -but  they  mean  to  govern,  they  promise  to  be  kind 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters."  Webster's  words  give  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  the  l£r'.;e  bofcrc  the  An:erican  people. 

That  Issue  cannot  be  sidestepped.  It  cannot  bo  avoided  To 
support  a  third  term  merfhs  the  violation  of  a  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Washington  and  followed  by  his  successors  to  the  present 
day  To  oppose  a  third  term  means  the  confirmation  of  our  faith 
In  the  wisdom  cf  those  whose  devotion  laid  well  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  steadfastness  of  those  whose  skill  reared 
Its  superstructure  To  support  a  third  term  is  to  invite  the  possi- 
ble danger  apain.st  which  Webster  warned.  To  oppose  a  third  term 
is  to  reassert  rur  self-reliance  as  well  as  our  purpose  to  be  our  own 
masters.  Th?  issue  Is  crjstal  clear:  You  e.vd  I — yes.  every  citizen — 
mu-'t  make  a  choice,  there  Ls  no  middle  road,  a  choice  between  an 
established  course  and  an  "unconflned  and  vagrant"  adventure. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  said.  "These  are  ominous  days." 
I  believe  they  are  ominous,  not  only  becau^se  of  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  a  mighty  war  lord  bent  on  conquest,  but  ominous 
because  of  the  complacency  of  a  people  who.  charged  with  a 
solemn  stewardship,  may  be  tempted  to  fall  In  that  eternal 
vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  shall  fail.  I  believe  that  a  now 
and  deeper  consecration  to  spiritual  values  challenges  the  soul  of 
America  today  I  believe  that  that  consecration  will  inspire  us 
to  guard  cur  heritage  of  liberty  and  to  make  America  In  truth 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  United  States  Senator  Burki, 
of  Nebraska,  noting  the  division  which  President  Roosevelt's 
campaign  for  a  third  term  has  created,  is  pushing  the  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the  term  of  oflBce  of  a 
President  to  a  6-year  single  term  with  reelection  prohibited. 
The  amendment  Is  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
and  witnesses  have  been  expressing  views  on  its  wisdom  with 
outspoken  vigor.  The  amendment  has  had  a  long  career.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  4  years 
ago.  but  in  every  Congress  before  and  since  amendments  of 
this  kind  have  been  offered.  Almost  without  exception  they 
have  proposed  a  8-year  limitation  on  the  Presidency. 

The  debate  produced  by  this  proposal  began  back  in  1787 
at  the  Constitutional  Conventicm.     Edmund  Randolph  of- 


fered a  program  under  which  the  President  of  tho  Nation 
would  be  selected  by  the  Congress  for  a  one-term  tenure  with 
reelection  barred.  A  dozen  other  proposals  were  cfltrcd 
before  the  Committee  of  Eleven  offered  its  pian  for  a  4-year 
term  with  reelection  unmentioned.  Tuo  days  after  the  com- 
mittee reported.  North  Carolina's  spokcsiiian  moved  to  ex- 
tend the  Presidential  term  to  7  years  and  lost  by  a  vote  of 
8  States  to  3.  A  second  motion  to  make  the  term  6  years 
was  defeated  9  to  2.  At  the  State  constitutional  conventions 
held  after  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  Virpinia  and  North 
Carolina  recommended  that  Congress  amend  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  any  p)erson  from  being  Pre.sident  for  more  than 
8  years  in  any  16-year  period.  New  York  suggested  an 
amendment  prohibiting  'a  third  time."  Both  propcsals  were 
imheeded. 

Today  tlie  third  term  is  no  longer  an  academic  question. 
The  Burke  amendment  brings  it  dramatically  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  at  a  moment  when  it  is  being  tested. 
Today  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
which  has  been  going  on  at  a  tremendous  rate  since  the 
World  War,  must  give  us  food  for  thought.  One-man  gov- 
ernment in  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Japan  has  pushed  its  way  to  incredible  heights.  The  Burke 
amendment  might  well  prevent  it  from  continuing  its  march 
into  our  country.  We  must  only  hope  that  it  does  not  come 
too  late. 


Air  Safety  Program 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CHESTER  G.  MYERS.  CHAIRMAN,  COMUnTTEB 
FOR  SAFE  AIR  TRAVEL.  AVIATION  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent  granted.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
pending  resolution — House  Joint  Resolution  601 — introduced 
by  myself,  and  I  include  herewith  the  following  statement  in 
support  thereof  by  Hon.  Chester  G.  Myers,  chairman.  Commit- 
tee for  Safe  Air  Travel,  Hellam,  Pa.: 

I  ask  your  support  of  Hou-se  Joint  Resolution  601  because  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  to  our  national  air  program  aa 
well  as  to  tbe  safely  and  well-being  of  our  thousands  of  private 
pilots. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  assist  In  building  and  Installing 
complete  alr-marklng  devices  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  earnestly  hope  that  every  com- 
munity of  250  p>opulation  or  more  will  be  air-marked  in  the  near 
future. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
largely  by  the  individual  community.  But,  in  a  broader  sense,  it 
Is  very  much  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
such  action  on  the  part  of  communities  everywhere 

The  Importance  to  our  military  aviation  is  easily  apparent.  If 
this  country  is  ever  attacked,  we  might  be  severely  handicapped  by 
lack  of  air  markers.  War  moves  at  too  swift  a  pace  in  these 
modern  days  to  invite  the  confusion  and  loss  of  precious  time  which 
might  conceivably  result  fron^  lack  of  Identification  of  some  vital 
spot  In  our  Nation. 

But  It  is  our  thousands  of  private  pilots  who  need  the  assistance 
of  air  markers  most  sorely.  Year  after  year  they  travel  the  sky- 
ways of  our  country.  Many  of  them  are  bu-sinessmen  to  whom 
time  Is  money.  Tbey  cannot  afford  to  be  lost  in  the  air  for  boura. 
Others  are  aviation  enthuslaJit«  who  fly  their  own  planes  for  the 
sheer  love  of  flying.  Together,  they  form  a  great  body  of  trained 
men  of  whom  this  country  U  Justly  proud  and  from  whom  wc  may 
reasonably  expect  to  draw  thousandJB  of  combat  pilots  in  time  of  war. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  doing  much  to  encourage  tbe«e  pri- 
vate pUota  to  spread  their  wings.     But  It  uxxist  do  more.     We  must 
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make  absolutely  certain  that  the  danger  of  private  air  travel 
Is  reduced  to  a  mlnlnmm. 

Have  you  ever  been  lost  In  the  --ky?  Let  me  assure  you  it  Is  not 
a  pleasant  experience.  One  minute  you  are  flying  along  on  your 
course  without  a  care  In  the  world.  Then  you  spot  a  thunder- 
storm ahead  and  you  begin  to  dodge  around  It.  When  you  have 
finally  maneuvered  your  plane  into  the  clear  you  may  be  75  or 
100  miles  off  your  cours*'.  So,  you  look  around  for  something — 
anything — that  will  help  you  to  orient  yourself.  You  notice  that 
you  are  about  to  pass  over  a  town  and  you  hope  and  pray  that  Its 
citizens  have  placed  an  air  marker  somewhere.  But  you  circle 
vainly  above  that  town  and  you  fall  to  find  anything  that  will 
help  you  to  Identify  It.  So  you  fly  away  and  perhaps  you  pass  over 
many  more  towns  without  markers.  Your  gasoline  supply  is  getting 
low  and  you  begin  to  worry  about  a  forced  landing,  llhen  you 
come  upon  another  town  and  there,  staring  at  you  boldly  from 
a  prominent  location  Is  the  name  of  the  town,  a  directional  arrow 
and  the  name  and  distance  of  the  nearest  airport.  You  bless 
the  farslghted  citizens  of  that  community  as  you  set  your  course 
and  continue  on  your  Journey 

Gentleman,  incidents  such  as  this  are  happening  every  day. 
Unfortunately,  they  do  not  always  end  so  well.  Sometimes  the 
pilot  does  not  find  that  last  town — the  one  with  the  air  marker — 
before  his  gasoline  gives  out.  So  he  tries  a  forced  landing,  his 
plane  crashes,  and  he  is  killed.  Aviation  suffers  a  loss  in  prestige, 
and  the  Nation  suffers  the  loss  of  a  trained  pilot. 

I  repeat,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  make  air  travel  both 
easy  and  safe.  I  believe  every  community  will  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate in  this  work  when  the  purp>os€  and  necessity  of  it  are 
thoroughly  understood.  But  not  every  community  is  financially 
able  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  latx)r  and  materials  for  the  project. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  hesitate  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  such  communities  In  the  Interests  of  national  defense  and 
aviation  progress.     This  bill  makes  such  support  readily  available 

I  give  you  a  slogan.  "Every  air  marker  may  save  a  life  ■  and  I 
aak  your  wholehearted  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  601 


Real  G.  0.  P.  Fight  Expected  in  Congressional 

Elections 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVAm.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Jay 
Pranklln.  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  September 
30.  1940: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Record  of  September  30,  1940] 

We.  thi  Peopli— Rial  O.  O.  P.  Fight  Expected  in  Congressional 

Elections 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 
Now  that  Republican  Insiders  have  privately  conceded  the  defeat 
of  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  and  the  reelection  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
by  a  vote  of  landslide  proportions,  the  new  dealers  are  awaiting  the 
next  Republican  effort  to  prevent  an  effective  popular  soverelentv  in 
the  United  Slates.  ^^  cicigxuy  m 

They  are  convinced  that  this  will  take  the  form  of  an  earnest  nlea 
for  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  as  a  check  upon  Roose- 
velt's reputed  dictatorial  tendencies.  They  will  concede  the  Pres- 
ident's reelection  but  urge  the  people  at  the  same  time  to  elect 
enough  of  his  opponents  to  prevent  the  outcome  from  belne  a 
mandate  for  clear  leadership  and  effe-ctive  action. 

DIVERT  TREAStTKE  CHEST 

The  argument  behind  this  analysis  Is  that  the  Republican  treasure 
chest  will  be  diverted  to  the  congressional  campaigns  in  an  attemot 
to  repeat  the  history  of  the  last  4  years  of  deadlock  The  1936 
mandate  was  never  allowed  to  take  effect,  thanks  to  the  lone  fllll- 
buster  on  the  Judiciary  reform  bill  and  the  other  farm  and  labor 
mea.sures  pledged  to  the  voters  by  the  victorious  party 

The  business  recession  of  1937-38  paved  the  way  for  substantial 
Republican  gains  which,  thanks  to  the  attempted  puree  led  to 
the  creaUon  of  an  antl  New  Deal  coalition  of  Republicans  aiid  con- 
servative Democrats.  This  coalition  effectively  stalled  cr  delayed 
legt^latJve  action  on  most  measures  of  national  importance— in- 
eluding  the  Neutrality  Act  and  defense  appropriaUonsT 


WAS  A  FACTOR 

It  has  been  only  since  the  collapse  of  France  that  Contrress  has 
paid  heed  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  national  emergency  and 
even  then  with  marked  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
party.  If  the  Republican  strategy  succeeds  this  November,  the 
country  Is  offered  the  prospect  of  a  President  unable  to  command 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Legislature — and  the  possibility 
that  Hamilton  Fish  will  be  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and.  if  Key  Pittman  is  beaten  in  Nevada,  that 
Hiram  Johnson  (who  is  running  as  a  Democrat  as  well  as  a  Re- 
publican In  California)  may  claim  the  post  of  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

However,  the  new  dealers  are  confident  this  Republican  appeal 
for  a  Congress  which  will  be  hostile  to  President  Roosevelt  In  lime 

of  grave  national  crisis  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  nnly  evidence 
on  this  point  is  reasstuing  to  the  belief  that  a  Roosevelt  landslide 
will  be  accomplished  by  suitable  Democratic-Progressive  majorltlea 
in  both  branches  of  Congress. 

WILSON'S  CALL 

In  1918.  Woodrow  Wilson  called  for  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Congress.  Up  to  that  point,  politics  had  been  adjourned  for  the 
war — and  In  fact  the  close  election  of  1916  had  left  the  balance 
so  even  between  the  two  major  parties  in  Congress  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  wage  the  war  against  Germany  on  any- 
thing but  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

The  voters  promptly  resented  Wilson's  attempt  to  play  party 
politics  with  the  national  emergency  and  gave  control  over  Con- 
gress to  the  war  President  s  political  opponents,  who  thus  received 
a  slim  but  suflQcient  mandate  to  frustrate  Wilsons  war  policies  and 
to  sabotage  his  role  in  the  peace  settlement. 

party    POLITICS 

The  new  dealers  believe  the  American  voters  in  1940  will  equally 
and  adequate  resent  any  attempt  by  the  Republican  high  com- 
mand to  play  party  jxalltlcs  with  the  national-defense  crisis  and 
that  they  will  insist  rather  on  electing  men  who  will  work  with 
Roosevelt  for  national  imity  and  national  defense  regardless  of 
party. 

Another  factor  which  encourages  that  belief  is  the  demonstrated 
habit  of  the  majority  of  Americans  in  voting  the  straight  ticket. 
It  has  never  made  sense  to  the  average  voter  to  elect  a  President 
and  at  the  same  time  to  elect  his  avowed  enemies  in  order  to  prevent 
that  President  from  accomplishing  the  national  purposes  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

NEED    OPPOSITION 

Granted  that  there  is  need  for  an  intelligent  opposition  in  our 
democracy,  that  purpose  is  being  served  Increasingly  by  groups  in 
the  Democratic  majority  who  can  criticize  and  amend  their  party's 
proposals  without  thereby  exposing  national  decisions  to  the  caprice 
of  partisanship. 

Hence,  the  new  dealers  are  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
anticipated  maneuver,  but  they  are  definitely  on  their  toes  to  mow 
it  down  when  it  comes. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  to  continue  to 
be  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  " 
or  IS  it  to  become  the  exclusive  concern  of  an  "indispen.sable 
man"?  It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  declared  "that  this  Nation,  under  God  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom:  and  that  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth" 
he  recognized  as  a  fact  that  there  must  be  a  government  of  the 
people  to  insure  order,  safety,  stability,  and  liberty  under  law 
for  the  welfare  of  human  society.  It  was  his  conception  I 
believe,  that  a  government  "by  the  people"  was  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  "indispensable  man"  theory  of  government 

A  government  by  the  people  excludes  the  very  idea  of 
control  by  external  power  apart  from  themselves  and  in  no 
way  responsible  to  them.  If  there  was  any  one  thing  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  sought  to  achieve  in  the  Constitu- 
tion It  was  that  the  people  should  rule  themselves.  It  was 
to  be  a  government  for  the  people,  and  not  for  any  indis- 
i)ensable  man  or  family  or  clique.    It  was  to  be  a  government 
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of  laws  and  not  of  men.  To  vest  vast  powers  In  one  man, 
whether  by  Congressional  delegation  of  authority  or  other- 
^lise  is  to  make  a  hollow  mockery  of  free  government  and  to 
fasten  upon  this  Republic  a  totalitarian  philosophy  com- 
pletely foreign  to  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 

Daniel  Webster  referred  to  our  Government  as  "The  peo- 
ple's Government,  made  for  the  laeople,  made  by  the  people, 
and  answerable  to  the  people." 

Abraham  Lincoln  referred  to  the  danger  of  delegated  power 
when  he  .<:aid:  "I  insist  that  if  there  is  anything  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  whole  people  to  never  intrust  to  any  hands 
but  their  own.  that  thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetuity 
of  their  own  liberties  and  institutions."  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  to  resist  the  doctrine  of  indispen^-ability  is  now.  The 
third-term  i.-sue.  cloaked  as  indispensability.  far  transcends 
party  lines.  It  marks  a  violent  and  dangerous  departure  from 
a  tradition  which  has  been  honored  and  respected  by  every 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  one  exception  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  now  defies  the  tradition 
and  demands  of  a  free  people  that  this  time-honored  safe- 
guard to  liberty  be  destroyed. 


Old- Age  Pension  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday,  October  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     INTERNATIONAL     FALLS     (MINN)     DAILY 
I  JOURNAL 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  war  issues  are 
overshadowing  domestic  conditions.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
administration  that  we  still  have  those  domestic  issues  with 
us.  One  cf  those  issues  is  the  problem  of  old-age  assistance. 
This  has  been  referred  to  imder  different  names,  but  I  want 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  need  for  national  old-age  pension 
legislation.  The  following  editorial  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  district,  and  expresses  the  objections  to 
the  present  inadequate  social -security  legislation.  It  also 
reminds  us  that  the  unemployment  problem,  as  far  as  middle- 
aged  people  are  concerned,  is  still  a  vital  problem,  and  up  to 
date,  the  governmental  officials  in  charge  of  our  legislative 
program  have  presented  no  solution.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

I  LmNC   DEATH 

The  Journal,  like  all  newspapers,  receives  many,  many  letters — 
some  in  praise,  some  In  condemnation,  some  rational,  some  vitu- 
perative.    That's  all  part  of  the  profession. 

But  recently  we  were  sent  a  letter  which,  for  painting  a  picture 
of  real  human  tragedy,  stands  almost  alone  in  our  files.  No,  it  is 
not  a  story  of  death,  or  starvation,  or  physical  suffering. 

It  is.  instead,  a  story  of  living  death.  The  stor>'  of  one  man 
whose  story  can  be  duplicated  a  million  times  throughout  the 
Nation  today. 

The  writer,  who  dcerrltaes  himself  as  a  Journal  reader  for  over 
30  years,  is  about  60  vears  old.  willing  and  able  to  worit — but  Jobless 
for"  the  last  10  years'  In  those  10  long,  bitter  years  he  has  existed 
on  a  paltry  governmental  "subsistence"  check  which  leaves  not  one 
penny  over  when  the  bare  necessities  of  life  have  been  purchased. 

The  writer  is  bitter — Justifiably  bitter.  His  life  is  barren  and 
cast  in  a  mold  of  what  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  animal 
existence  The  dignity  and  freedom  of  action  which  are  inalienable 
counterparts  of  true  democracy  are  not  his 

And  in  that  pathetically  .small.  Inadequate  "pension  check."  we 
believe,  is  found  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  New  I>eal  "paternalism."  It's  a  paternalism  which  is 
able  to  give  onlv  a  third  or  a  half  of  what  Is  really  necessan,-  It 
Is  a  paternalism"  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  ha« 
been  promising  and  promising  and  promising. 

It  is  still  promising.  But  10.000,000  or  more  men  are  still 
unemployed 
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It  Is  still  promising  But  millions  upon  millions  of  American."!  are 
living  the  same  tawdr>-,  unsatisfactory  lives  they  suffered  when 
these  first  promises  were  made. 

And  those  lives  will  continue  in  the  same  cold,  tragic  path 
until  the  productive  energlt-s  of  tlie  Nation  are  able  to  return  to 
private,  productive  enterprise;  •  •  •  until  these  men  of  60  or 
thereat)out.s — like  our  writer — find  an  economic  socUty  which  can 
return  their  rightful  independence  by  taking  them  off  the  dole  and 
giving  them  Jobs 

The  unemployed  of  the  United  States  are  weary  of  this  living 
death.     Promises,  tiiey  have  found,  are  not  pay  checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  editorial  is  no' exaggera- 
tion.   It  pictures  economic  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 

United  States,  and  certainly  tells  a  true  story  of  conditions  in 
the  district  which  I  represent.  The  social-security  legislation 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  Those  who  want 
to  take  care  of  the  old  folks  will  do  well  to  consider  national 
old-age  pensions  to  replace  the  present  so-called  old-age 
assistance  which  is  being  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

While  Congress  is  in  session  we  would  do  \*ell  to  examine 
our  domestic  economic  structure,  and  this  will  not  require  any 
neglect  of  our  national -defense  program. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  love  of  power  is  a  per- 
manent human  trait." 

George  Washington  knew  that  to  be  true;  so  did  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  of  those  three  to  refuse  a 
third  term.  The  civilized  world  at  that  time  was  tired  of 
tyranny — they  had  been  tyrannized  too  long.  There  was  a 
powerful  crowned  head  in  every  capital  of  Europe.  And  in 
every  capital  that  crown  was  weakened  by  the  example  of  a 
new  nation  of  free  men. 

THIS   IS   NO  TIME  FOR   A  THIHO  TEKM 

Anyone  who  looks  fact  in  the  face  can  see  that  absolutism, 
tyranny,  has  come  back  abroad.  Indespensable  men  are  defi- 
nitely running  Europe.  They  love  power  and  to  maintain  it 
they  have  followed  the  pattern  of  tyrants  since  history  began. 
They  have  regimented  their  people  at  home  to  secure  that 
power.     They  have  made  war  abroad  to  extend  it. 

THIRD   TERMITES 

With  such  a  tide  setting  in  the  afTairs  of  men,  what  sort 
of  men  are  the  advocates  of  a  third  term  in  the  United  States? 

Who  are  the  third  termites? 

Among  the  most  vociferous  in  its  favor  is — 

Earl  Browder.  recently  convicted  for  passport  fraud  against 
the  United  States,  and  Commimist  candidate  for  President, 
who  says: 

The  tradition  against  a  third  term  for  Presidency  must  be  set 
aside 

If  Browder  wants  a  third  term  that  is  one  reason  why  every 
decent  American  should  suspect  its  danger  to  our  Republic. 
Boss  Kelly,  mayor  of  Chicago,  says: 

I  suppose  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  go  on  record  for  a  third 
term 

If  Boss  Kelly  and  his  rotten,  gangster-controlled  machine 
wants  a  third  term  that  is  just  one  more  good  reason  why 
every  decent  American  should  be  against  it. 
Boss  Hague,  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  says: 
Absolutely  100  percent  for  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

If  Boss  Hague  and  his  corrupt,  autocratic  machine  wants 
a  third  term,  that  is  still  another  good  reason  why  every 
decent  American  should  be  against  it. 
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Harold  Ickes,  who,  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Martin  Dies, 
Is  quoted  as  saying  should  be  driven  out  of  office  if  he  con- 
tinues to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  says  of  the  third 
term: 

But.  after  all,  what  is  a  sacred  tradition  among  friends. 

And,  we  might  ask.  what  is  a  sacred  tradition  to  a  man 
whose  Government  department  is  full  of  Communists  any- 
way? 

Henry  Wallace,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  on  the  New  Deal  ticket,  is  in  favor 
of  a  third  term.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Martin  Dies,  and 
his  committee  found  73  Communists  employed  in  his 
department. 

Mme.  Secretary  Perkins?  Oh,  yes.  the  madam  and  her 
55  similarly  branded  employees  all  want  a  third  term,  and  a 
third  term  to  me  means  Wallace.  Ickes.  and  the  madam  for 
4  more  years — perhaps  8  more — and  even,  perhaps,  forever- 
more. 

These  three  worthies,  are.  and  will  be.  the  third-termers* 
cabinet,  and  Roosevelt's  closest  advisers. 

They  are  the  three  that  such  able  men  as  Knudsen,  Stet- 
tinius.  and  Budd  are  up  against  in  the  defense  program,  for 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet  are  theu-  bosses.  It  is  not  as- 
suring that  the  advice  of  competent  and  experienced  indus- 
trialists can  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  judgment  of  three 
people  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  not  only  out  of  their 
depths  but  out  of  sympathy  with  the  problems  and  aims  of 
American  industry.  Comforting  thought  that  Wallace,  Ickes, 
and  the  madam,  along  with  162  "reds"  employed  in  their  de- 
partments, can  give  or  withhold  approval  of  a  defense  pro- 
gram proposed  by  William  Knudsen  and  his  associates. 

Who  is  head  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Council  any- 
how? It  has  no  head.  No  chairman  has  been  appointed.  It 
is  the  President's  function  to  appoint  one.  He  doe.s  not  do  it. 
To  date  he  has  been  acting  chairman  himself.  But  he  has  not 
been  around  much.  If  he  does  propose  to  lead  the  Defense 
Council  he  should  be  on  the  job.  IXiring  a  40-day  period  in 
late  July  and  August  the  President  spent  only  15  days  in  the 
White  House.  Twenty-five  precious  days  out  of  the  40  the 
Defense  Council  had  to  struggle  along  without  a  head.  And 
we  all  know  that  time  is  the  essence  of  our  defense. 

What  this  country  needs  right  now  is  a  President,  not  a 
candidate  for  President,  and  especially  not  for  a  third  term. 

The  third-term  Issue,  with  the  world  in  the  mess  it  is,  has 
made  decent,  clear  thinking  almost  impossible.  Always  there 
Is  the  crawling  worry,  the  half-admitted  fear  that  this  is  not 
only  a  third  term  but  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  and  a  forever  term 
Every  act  of  the  President  Is  clouded  by  the  suspicion  that! 
by  each  act,  he  is  trying  to  consolidate  his  power  and  the 
power  of  his  administration  favorites.  There  is  even  the  deep 
suspicion  that  his  preparedness  plans,  so  surrounded  by 
mystery  and  evasion,  are  but  a  means  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  different  than  other  men.  He  loves 
power.    There  is  evidence  of  that  to  burn. 

When  he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted  because  the  Supreme 
Court  stood  In  his  way,  he  tried  to  pack  it. 

When  he  found  himself  blocked  in  the  Senate  in  this  design 
he  tried  to  purge  the  Senators  who  blocked  him. 

He  has  invoked  emergency  after  emergency  to  wrest  the 
spending  power  from  the  people's  representatives. 

He  preferred  a  subterfuge  to  open  debate  in  the  matter  of 
the  destroyer- naval  base  deal  with  Great  Britain. 

He  let  his  political  organization  hire  the  sewerman  to  sit  in 
the  cellar  In  Chicago  with  a  mike  to  draft  him  for  a  third 
term. 

For  power's  sake,  he  is  willing  to  use  the  dirty  instruments 
of  Hague  of  New  Jersey  and  Kelly  of  Chicago. 

He  has  permitted  himself  to  be  pushed  along  the  road  to 
war. 

And  now.  with  the  test  of  his  right  to  perpetuate  himself 
in  offlce  not  6  weeks  away,  the  choice  of  peace  or  war  has  been 
taken  out  of  his  hands  before  we  are  ready  with  even  a  pop- 
gun. That  choice  has  been  handed  over  by  Hitler  to  the 
violent  military  party  in  Japan.  And  all  our  strivings  to  brine 
nonbelligerent  help  to  Britain  bids  fair  to  blow  up  in  our  faces 


No  third  term.  It  is  time  to  change.  The  people  of  the 
British  Isles  changed  their  administration  in  the  nick  of  time, 
France  changed  her's  too  late. 


A  Third  Term  Will  Peril  Our  Free  Institutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  a  third  term  should  not  be  granted,  it  is  now. 
Neither  the  record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  conditions  in  the 
world  today  warrants  the  scrapping  of  a  tradition  which  has 
heretofore  been  considered  as  sacred  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  the  Constitution. 

To  concede  even  the  right  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  seek  a  third 
term  is  to  admit  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson 
were  wrong,  and  that  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  the 
American  people  have  been  laboring  undf^r  a  delusion. 

Washington's  respect  for  the  high  office  of  President  led 
him  to  believe  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  corruption  or 
political  depravity  would  ever  make  one  occupying  the  high 
offlce  of  President  seek  a  third  term. 

There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger — 

He  said — 

that  the  President  will  by  any  practicable  Intrigue  ever  be  able  to 
continue  himself  one  moment  In  offlce,  much  less  perpetuate  him- 
self In  it,  but  lu  the  last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and  political 
depravity.  ^ 

Apparently  Washington  never  dreamed  of  a  political  ."sys- 
tem which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  President  to  dictate 
his  own  nomination  to  a  subservient  convention  a  large  part 
of  the  members  of  which  were  Federal  officeholders. 

Had  Washington  placed  personal  power  above  the  welfare 
of  his  countrj-.  he  could  have  offered  three  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting a  third  term:  There  was  no  precedent  to  forbid  if 
he  had  been  unanimously  reelected;  and  there  was  an  over- 
whelming demand  that  he  continue  in  offlce.  It  was  a  critical 
time  for  the  new  Republic.  He  had  two  reasons  for  refusing- 
He  did  not  consider  himself  indispensable;  he  knew  that  if 
the  Republic  was  to  survive,  personal  power  must  never  be- 
come too  great.  In  this  connection  let  us  refer  to  th^  only 
reason  advanced  by  third-term  candidate  Roosevelt  for  his 
acceptance  of  his  self-imposed  nomination  at  Chicago 
namely,  that  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  turn  his  back 
upon  a  call  of  service. 

To  Jeffwson.  more  than  any  other  man.  the  Nation  was 
indebted  for  the  Constitution  that  was  relied  upon  to  preserve 
the  freedom  that  had  been  acquired  at  so  costly  a  price  A 
grateful  country  demanded  that  he  serve  a  third  term*  A 
selfish  man  could  have  found  cause  to  continue  f or  '  the 
precedent  of  Washington  was  but  12  years  old.'  But  to 
Jefferson  it  was  as  much  law  as  the  Constitution  itself  In 
decUning  to  continue  in  the  office  of  President,  Jefferson  said" 

a  d'JtVi^^^^i^.Jl^S^eTt  TJtS'^iT  ''  ^  ""'^"  ^"°"  ^  ^^  •"^'^^ 

♦hf^  ^^  ^^^""^  '^^  examples  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
that  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  served  two  full  terms  each 
gave  no  thought  to  a  third  term.  Jackson,  from  the  begin- 
of'^^y.  ^'''"v:  ^'V'  ^  ^"°*"  ^^^^  ^^  f^^°^ed  a  limitation 
cnZ?n.l  in  ffi  ^""^^^  >-^*^s  after  Washington  declined  to 
Sf.  n,"nt  r  '^\^^^'^^^c  Party  went  on  record  with 
this  plank  in  its  platform: 

^,.7on'^^"^  !^  ^  ^  ^^^  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  lOO  years,  and  sanctioned  b7?be 
greatest   and   wisest    of   those  who   founded    and   have  Maintained 
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Although  Calvin  Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  third  term,  the  Senate,  on  January  27,  1928, 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  La  Pollette  resolution,  which 
provided  that: 

It  is  the  ser.Be  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States  In  retiring 
from  the  Presidential  offlce  after  their  second  term  has  l>ecome,  by 
universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  would 
be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  those  who  in  1928  be- 
lieved that  any  departure  from  the  third-term  tradition  would 
"peril  our  free  institutions"  was  Senator  Barki.ey.  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention  which  yielded  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal demand  that  he  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  as  well 
as  several  other  Democratic  Senators  who  have  indicated  an 
intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  November,  I  am  .sure 
the  country  will  eagerly  await  an  explanation  as  to  why  a 
departure  from  the  third-term  tradition  will  any  the  less  peril 
American  institutions  in  1940  than  it  would  in  1928. 

In  all  history,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the  only  President 
who  ever  claimed  to  be  indispensable.  In  the  light  of  the 
mistakes  and  failures  of  his  administration,  his  claim  is  fan- 
tastic. In  8  years  he  developed  no  plan  for  the  reemploy- 
ment of  10,000,000  men,  although  during  that  time  he  more 
than  doubled  the  national  debt.  His  fiscal  policies,  if  con- 
tinued, make  bankruptcy  inevitable.  No  nation  on  earth  can 
long  sur\1ve  a  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

Even  today  the  third-term  candidate  is  without  a  national- 
defense  policy.  Less  than  4  months  ago,  on  two  occasions, 
he  made  the  statement  that  there  was  no  further  need  for 
Congress  to  remain  in  session.  In  the  light  of  events  which 
have  transpired  since  that  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  President 
did  not  have  the  slightest  notion  of  the  needs  of  the  country 
or  of  the  seriousness  of  world  conditions.  Nor  does  he  yet 
seem  to  grasp  the  situation,  as  shown  by  the  demand  of  his 
congressional  leaders  that  Congress  now  adjourn. 

Notwithstanding  the  State  Department  claims  to  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  impending  military  alliance  of  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  the  President  would  have  adjourned  Con- 
gress, thus  indicating  either  an  amazing  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  seriousness  of  conditions  or  a  belief  that  he  alone  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  them.  The  President's  desire  for 
adjournment  of  Congress  in  June  was  overruled  by  the  solid 
Republican  minority  in  the  House  and  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  refused  to  yield  to  the  White  House 
lash.  Since  that  time  Congress  has  made  appropriations 
for  a  two-ocean  Navy.  It  has  passed  or  authorized  appro- 
priations exceeding  $15,000,000,000,  and  has  authorized  the 
President  to  call  the  National  Guard  into  service.  It  has 
passed  an  excess-proflts-tax  law,  a  billion-dollar  defense  tax 
bill,  and  a  number  of  other  measures  vital  to  the  Nation 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense.  With  this  sordid 
record  of  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  President,  even 
those  who  have  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  perpetuate 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  offlce  find  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves 
of  his  indispensability. 

President  Roosevelt  has  more  power  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent ever  possessed.  He  had  the  power  to  force  his  nomina- 
tion at  the  Chicago  convention.  He  had  the  power  to 
destroy  opposition  before  the  convention  and  to  punish  those 
who  dared  to  oppose  him  at  the  convention.  When  he 
demanded  the  nomination  of  Henry  Wallace  as  his  running 
mate,  startled  delegates  said  "No,"  but  when  the  master's 
voice  .said  "yes,"  Henry  Wallace  became  the  nominee,  all 
indignation  on  the  subject  notwithstanding. 

Who  will  claim  that  given  a  third  term  the  President  will 
not  have  even  greater  power  to  demand  and  enforce  addi- 
tional terms  of  office?  Who  will  deny  that  in  time  he  may 
not  be  able  through  the  power  of  ever-increasing  patronage 
and  handouts  to  also  dictate  his  election?  Who  but  the 
bitterest  partisan  would  have  claimed  that  the  President 
would  endeavor  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  merely  be- 


cause that  Court  saw  fit  to  disagree  with  him?  Or  who 
would  have  been  so  bold  as  to  make  the  claim  that  he  would 
attempt  to  purge  from  public  life  the  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  who  refused  to  bow  to  the  will  of  White  House 
autocracy?  Yet  these  things  happened.  What  else  may 
happen  only  a  third  term  can  tell.  Though  Jefferson  and 
Jack.son  and  other  Presidents  who  served  two  terms,  as  well 
as  the  Democratic  Party  itself  prior  to  1940,  have  held  invio- 
late the  tradition  established  by  Washington  against  a  third 
term,  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  verdict  is  not  unanimous.  Earl  Browder,  a  can- 
didate of  the  Communist  Party  for  President,  now  serving 
a  sentence  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  for  using  a  false 
passport,  .said  in  1939: 

The  tradition  of  the  third  term  in  the  presidency  must  be  set 
aside  and  President  Roosevelt  reelected. 

Yes;  we  agree  with  the  Democratic  platform  of  1896  and 
with  the  Senate  viewpoint  as  expressed  in  1928.  American 
institutions  are  now  in  peril.  After  November  5,  1940,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  third  term,  why  not  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  term?  Certainly  the  longer  Roosevelt  stays  in 
offlce.  the  more  crises  we  will  have,  and  to  his  corrupt  political 
machines  and  his  ever -swelling  bureaucracy  he  will  become 
more  and  more  the  "indispensable  man,"  at  least  every  fourth 
year  in  November. 

Yes,  we  are  in  a  crisis  now,  but  we  were  also  in  a  great 
crisis  In  1932  and  I  do  not  remember  Roosevelt.  Michelson, 
or  Ickes  urging  at  that  time  that  we  should  not  change 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Of  course,  you  should 
change  horses,  if  you  have  a  better  one  available.  Great 
Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  to  her  own  advantage. 

When,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  our  production 
ha.*:  made  no  gains  in  a  decade,  can  one  who  has  made  a 
miserable  failure  of  his  domestic  policy  be  trusted  to  make 
eflectivc  the  vital  defense  program  laid  down  by  Congress? 

Who  is  the  real  great  isolationist?  Borah.  Johnson,  and 
others  may  have  talked  of  isolation,  but  he,  Roosevelt,  Is  the 
only  one  who  has  successfully  practiced  it,  for  he  has  iso- 
lated us  from  all  the  world.  When  he  came  into  power 
we  were  friends  of  all.  Now  of  the  six  great  powers,  only  one 
is  our  friend. 

God  bless  America!  Yes.  And  God  save  America  and 
make  us  strong  to  resist  this  menace  within  as  well  as  the 
dangers  from  without. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUxMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  given  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  third  term. 

In  the  first  place.  I  prefer  to  heed  the  words  of  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Thomas  Jefferson,  than  to 
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heed  those  of  the  spirited  foster  father  of  the  New  Deal, 
Thomas  "Tommy  the  Cork"  Corcoran. 

I  prefer  to  observe  and  be  guided  by  the  calm,  measured, 
ccsrent.  deathless  voice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  genius  of  gov- 
ernment, as  It  comes  to  us  from  the  depths  of  his  grave,  in- 
stead of  the  raucous,  stentorian  voice  of  the  Kelly-Nash 
appoint^'d  supermtendent  of  sewers,  who  from  his  hideout  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  by  virtue  of  his  iron  lungs,  to- 
gether with  a  hitherto  unknown  but  highly  effective  auxiliary 
k)udin?caker  system,  stampeded  the  last  Democratic  conven- 
tion to  Jettison  the  precepts  of  its  founding  fathers. 

The  Kelly-Nash  machme  is  for  the  third  term,  to  be  sure; 
so  is  the  notoiious  Hague  machine  of  New  Jersey:  so  is  Boss 
Crump  of  Tennessee;  so  is  Bos.s  Flynn  of  New  York;  so  is  the 
Pendcrgast  machine  of  Missouri;  so  is  that  coterie  of  non- 
clected  link  boys  with  whom  Candidate  Roosevelt  has  sur- 
rounded himself — but.  is  it  because  they  hold  in  reverence  the 
republican  form  of  government;  is  it  because  they  are  moral- 
ists who  btilieve  in  and  honor  representative  government,  and 
all  for  which  it  stands?    Of  course  not. 

Jefferson,  with  the  welfare  of  his  country  deeply  at  heart, 
felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  do  no  act,  nor  to  refrain  from  doing  a 
positive  act.  which  would  essentially  impair  the  principles 
upon  which  our  republican  form  of  government  had  its  foun- 
dations. He  warned  of  the  perils  to  be  avoided  if  his  contem- 
poraries and  those  who  succeeded  them  wished  to  preserve 
representative  government  in  the  United  States.  He  believed, 
and  stated  repeatedly,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  a 
President  be  allowed  to  serve  in  that  office  more  than  two 
terms,  for  to  do  so  would  be  a  backward  step  toward  the  tyran- 
nical tsrpe  of  government  from  which  our  forefathers  had 
flrd:  with  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  terms  would 
come  the  break-down  of  oiu-  Republic;  to  allow  such  a  situa- 
tion to  exist  would  constitute  in  America  a  government  of 
men  rather  than  a  government  of  law  by  men ;  with  that  prin- 
aple  violated,  others  would  meet  a  similar  fate  in  short  order, 
and  overnight  liberty  would  vanish,  and  labor,  the  farmer, 
industry,  and  the  professions  would  lock  step  to  the  whim  of 
despots. 

Sparta  was,  Athens  was.  Rome  was.  FYance  was — God  forbid 
that  it  may  be  written  'The  United  States  of  America  was." 
To  prevent  that  we  must  preserve  republican  government 
here — and  now.  The  most  significant  step  we  can  take  is 
to  oppose  a  third  term  for  any  man.  with  the  implications 
of  ultimate  disaster  it  portends  for  our  country. 

The  campaign  today  is  not  Democrats  against  Republicans; 
It  is  one  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  against  America's 
national  socialists. 

There  must  be  no  third  term. 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  some  views  on  a 
third  term: 

Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third-term 
elecUon  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  dtmonstratlon  of 
ambitious  views  (Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  his  autobiography). 

It  (the  third  term)  would  mean  ultimately  the  establishment 
In  this  country  of  a  monarchy  upon  the  rums  of  cur  present 
republican  form  of  government  (Senator  George  W.  Nobkis,  United 
States  Senator  from  Nebraska). 

I  would  not  vote  for  my  own  father  for  a  third-term  nomination 
No  man  in  the  Nation  is  so  big  that  there  is  not  someone  else 
among  130,000.000  people  who  cant  take  his  place  (Senator  Gtrr 
OrLixm.  Democrat  of  Iowa.  Associated  Press.  July  8,  1930). 


The  tradition  of  the  third  term  In  the  Prp*ldency  must  be  set 
aside  and  President  Roosevelt  reelected  (Elarl  Browder,  Communist 
candidate  for  President,  Madison  Square  Garden.  May  12,  1939) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  compelling  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  recently  to  renominate  him  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
also  forced  the  country  to  face  the  third-term  issue  which 
either  has  been  scrupulously  avoided  by  his  predecessors  or 
fortunately  escaped  by  the  electorate. 

The  third-term  prohibition  was  ordained  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  confirmed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  History  makes 
it  emphatic  that  Washington  had  settled  the  question  cf 
indispen-sabllity  in  his  own  mind  before  the  close  of  his  first 
term.  He  had  upon  his  shoulders  at  the  time  the  heaviest 
responsibility  ever  carried  by  any  American  statesman.  He 
had  been  elected  to  office  the  first  time  unammcusly  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  fact.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
young  Nation  to  walk,  but  when  it  became  mobile  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  way  to  success  he  believed  another  could  be 
found  to  carry  on.  He  did  not  hide  behind  "conscience"  or 
personal  indispensability  as  a  pretext  for  retaining  power  and 
informed  his  contemporaries  cf  his  desire  to  step  do^Ti. 

He  made  his  wishes  known  privately  to  Madison,  JcfTerson, 
Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Randolph,  who  urged  him  to  accept 
another  term.  According  to  one  historian.  Washington  said 
that  many  motives  obligated  him  to  suggest  retirement;  that 
were  he  to  continue  lonper.  it  might  give  room  to  say  that 
"having  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  do  without 
them."  Despite  importimings  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  himself  that  his  continuance  in 
public  life  could  be  of  so  much  necessity  or  Importance  as 
was  conceived. 

The  record  reveals  that  Washington,  desiring  to  quit,  was 
impelled  not  merely  by  the  question  of  personal  comfort  but 
by  ccncern  about  what  he  regarded  the  necessary  rotation 
of  office.  So  strong  was  his  belief  in  rotation  of  office  that  he 
went  ahead  with  a  farewell  address  for  retirement  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term.  He  handed  a  tenUtive  draft  of  this  pro- 
posed address  to  Madison,  whose  final  paper,  based  on  the 
Washington  draft  and  conversations  with  WashinRtcn.  pre- 
served the  following  significant  paragraph,  almost  in  Wash- 
ington's identical  words,  which  the  President  approved  and 
sent  to  Hamilton  for  review: 

May  I  be  allowed  further  to  add  as  a  consideration  far  more  im- 
portant, that  an  early  example  of  rotation  in  office  of  so  high  and 
delicate  a  natiu-e  may  equally  accord  with  the  republican  spirit  of 
cur  Constitution,  and  the  Ideas  cf  liberty  and  safety  entertained 
by  the  people. 

Take  note  that  this  was  toward  the  end  of  Washington's 
first  term  that  he  began  to  be  alarmed  about  the  principle 
of  rotation  in  office.  But  the  people  were  not  yet  ready  to 
permit  the  master  statesman  and  patriot  to  withdraw.  It  is 
worth  observing  that  it  was  the  people,  and  not  Cabinet  offi- 
cers of  the  Ickes-Hopkins-Wallace  variety,  who  were  im- 
portuning Wasliington  to  take  another  term— a  second  term. 
An  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  made  him  the  only 
President  ever  to  be  reelected  unanimously. 

Defenders  of  the  third  term  have  but  one  citation  to  use  In 
behalf  of  the  present  third-term  candidacy,  and  that  is  a 
letter  written  by  Washington  to  Lafayette,  before  he  had 
been  elected  President  the  first  time,  in  which  he  said  that 
under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject— that  of 
limited  reeligibility— I  can  see  no  propriety  in  precluding  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  any  man.  who  in  some  great  emer- 
gency shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving 
the  public. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  he  made  provision  for  the  retention 
only  of  one  who  shall  be  deemed  "universally  most  capable  " 
and  so  forth.  Certainly  in  the  present  situation  no  one  will 
argue  that  the  demand  for  a  third  term  is  universal.  If  that 
were  true,  the  Democratic  Party  could  close  its  headquarters 
and  stop  expanse.  And  the  large  number  of  prominent 
Democrats  who  are  declaring  daily  for  Wendell  Willkie  would 
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seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is 
not  deemed  "universally  most  capable  of  serving  the  public." 

But  Wa.'-hington  did  not  consider  himself  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  new  Republic,  although  he  might  have  been 
elected  apain  unanimously,  without  engineering  a  draft  of 
himself  by  his  Cabinet  officers  and  other  officeholders. 

All  through  the  record  runs  the  evidence  of  his  opposition 
to  continuing  any  m.an  in  the  Presidency  overlong,  and  when 
he  retired  the  situation  was  analogous  to  the  present.  All 
Europe  was  threatened  with  war.  Europe  was  being  overrun 
by  a  war  lord  much  the  same  as  now.  but  George  Washington 
refused  to  find  in  that  situation  any  excuse  for  perpetuating 
himself  in  office.  He  had  deep  faith  in  men  and  depended 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  future  Presidents  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  menace  of  a  third  term  or  its  logical  sequence, 
a  dynasty. 

There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment — 

Washington  said — 

be  the  lea.«t  dargrr  that  the  President  wfll.  by  any  practicable 
intrigue,  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one  moment  in  office, 
much  less  perpetuate  himself  in  it  but  in  the  last  stages  of  corrupted 
mcrals  and  political  depravity. 

Remarking  on  Washington's  course  in  retiring  at  the  end 
of  a  second  term,  a  Member  of  Congress  said  in  1912: 

The  precedent  of  W.nshlngton  in  fixing  the  limit  at  two  terms, 
ratified  as  It  has  been  by  his  successors,  has  acquired  the  force  of 
a  constitutional  limitation,  and  by  prescription  it  has  today  the 
validity  of  positive  law. 

Replying  formally  to  Washington's  Farewell  Address  in 
December  1796,  the  House  of  Representatives  declared: 

For  your  country's  snke.  for  the  sake  of  republican  liberty.  It  is 
our  earnest  wi.'h  that  your  example  may  be  the  guide  of  your 
successors,  and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the 
pre.>-ent  age,  become  ttie  patrimony  of  our  descendants. 

Four  days  earlier  the  Senate  had  replied  with  this  declara- 
tion: 

Tlie  most  effective  consolation  that  we  can  offer  for  the  loss 
that  we  are  about  to  sustain,  arises  from  the  animating  reflection 
that  the  Influence  of  your  example  will  contend  to  your  successors. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  Europe  when  the  Constitution 
was  debated  and  ratified  but  in  letters  to  contemporaries  in 
the  United  States  he  raised,  as  one  of  his  chief  objectiorus, 
the  failure  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  a  definite  tenure  for 
the  President  with  an  absolute  bar  to  reeligibility  for  reelec- 
tion. Almost  the  day  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
in  Europe  he  began  writing  letters  home  containing  strong 
references  to  the  failure  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
enact  a  safeguard  against  Presidential  perpetuation  in  office. 
To  Madison  he  wrote: 

I  dislike,  and  greatly  dislike,  the  abandonment  In  every  Instance, 
of  the  neces.sity  of  rotation  in  office,  and.  most  particularly  In  the 
case  of  President. 

To  William  Smith  he  wrote: 

I  fear  nnirh  the  effects  of  the  perpettial  reeligibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

He  repeated  this  declaration  to  others  and  to  Washington 
he  wrote  of  the  Constitution: 

There  are  two  things  which  I  dislike  strongly.  First,  the  want 
of  a  declaration  of  rights. 

This  was  added: 

The  second,  the  rrellgiblllty  of  the  President.  This  I  fear  will 
make  an  i  fflt<r  for  iile.  I  was  such  an  enemy  of  monarchy  before 
I  came  to  Europe  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  so  since  I  have 
seen  what  tluy  are. 

A  mon'h  later  he  wrote  to  Edward  Carrin;:ton: 

Tlie  second  amendment  which  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  Is  tlie 
restoration  of  the  principle  of  necessary-  rotation.  Our  Jealousy  is 
only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited  confidence  we  all  repose  in  the 
person  (Washington)  to  whom  we  all  lock  as  our  President.  After 
him  inferior  chaiacters  may  perhaps  succeed,  and  awaken  us  to  the 
danger  which  his  merit  has  led  us  Into. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  had  voted  a  limit  of  Presi- 
dential tenure  but  later  voted  it  out- 


Jefferson,  too.  intended  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
but  foimd  circumstances  to  induce  him  to  continue,  but  on 
reelection  he  became  more  vocal  than  ever  Ix^fore  in  behalf  of 
putting  a  limit  on  Presidential  tenure.  In  January  1805,  2 
months  before  he  was  to  begin  his  second  term,  Jeflferson  wrote 
to  his  friend  John  Taylor: 

Washington  set  the  ex.Tmple  of  voluntarv-  retirement  after  8  years. 
I  shall  follow  it  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose  the  obstacle 
of  habit  to  anyone  after  a  while  who  shall  endeavor  to  extend  his 
term. 

It  is  from  the  Taylor  letter  that  third-termers  have  plucked 
a  statement  which,  separated  from  its  context,  is  used  to  jus- 
tify a  third  term  for  Pianklin  D.  Roosevelt.    This  passage  is: 

There  is.  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could  engage  my 
acf|Uiescence  In  another  election,  to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a 
successor  as  might  bring  in  a  monarchy.  But  that  circumstance  la 
impossible. 

Jefferson  saw  only  one  possible  excuse  for  accepting  a  third- 
term  nomination — that  is.  the  threat  of  a  monarchy;  and 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  has  expressed  no  apprehension  of  that 
development;  neither  have  those  sycophants  like  Ickes,  Hop- 
kins, and  Byrnes,  who  engineered  the  third-term  nomination. 

But  4  years  later  Jefferson  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the 
third  term.  The  letter  to  John  Taylor,  from  which  third- 
term  apologists  quote,  was  written  in  1805.  But  here  is  how 
Jefferson  expressed  himself  on  the  third  term  in  1809: 

If  the  principle  of  rotation  be  a  sound  one.  as  I  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  with  respt>ct  to  this  office  (the  Presidency) .  no  pretext 
shculd  ever  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  it,  because  there  will  never 
be  a  lime  when  real  dlfflculUes  will  not  arise  and  furnish  a  plausible 
pretext  for  dispensation. 

And  this  was  the  same  Thomas  Jefferson  of  whom  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said  in  1932: 

He  was  one  who  at  all  times  locked  farthest  Into  the  future,  exam- 
ining the  ultimate  effects  on  liumanity  of  the  actions  of  the  present. 

If  Jefferson  were  living  now.  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
express  fear  of  fascism  than  monarchy,  and  fascism  is  brought 
abjut  through  the  exact  situation  this  country  has  today — 
self-pt^rpetuation  in  office  by  a  President  who  has  unlimited 
power  and  unlimited  Government  funds  to  spend  on  every 
kind  of  pretext.  Curiously  and  significantly  it  is  to  be  ob.served 
that  in  all  the  scores  of  letters  Jefferson  wrote,  sounding  an 
alarm  as  to  a  third  term,  the  one  Taylor  letter  contains  the 
only  mention  he  ever  made  of  any  possible  exception  on  his 
part  to  a  third  succession. 

Tiuc.  there  is  considerable  division  today  as  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  successor,  but  that  division  is  only  the  healthy 
functioning  of  our  democrrcy  under  the  party  system. 

The  opposition  today  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  Jefferson's  day, 
the  opposition  of  another  party,  but  obviously  Jeffer.son  did 
not  fear  that  or  he  would  have  expre.ssed  apprehension  of 
Federalist  domination  rather  than  monarchy,  the  Federalists 
being  at  that  time  the  opposing  party. 

In  1807  five  State  legislatures  urged  Jefferson  to  seek  a  third 
term.     To  the  Vermont  Legislature  he  replied: 

That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  Is  as  much  s 
duty  as  to  have  l:orne  It  faithfully.  If  seme  termination  to  the 
service  of  the  Chut  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  or 
supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  for  years,  will,  in  fact, 
become  for  iile;  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into 
an  Inheritance  B'  lieving  that  a  representative  government,  respon- 
sible at  short  intervals  of  eleciion,  is  that  which  produces  the  great- 
est sum  of  happincKS  to  mankind.  I  feel  It  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which 
I  shall  es'-entially  impair  that  principle,  and  I  shculd  unwillingly  be 
'  the  per.son  who.  disregarding  the  .sound  precedent  set  by  an  illus- 
trious predecessor  (Washington),  should  luinish  the  first  Example 
of  prolongation  t>eyond  the  second  term  of  office. 

To  Connecticut  he  ^TOte: 

Having  m>-self  highly  approved  the  example  cf  an  Illustrious  prede- 
ces-sor.  in  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  trust,  which,  if  too  long 
continued  in  tlie  same  hands,  might  become  a  subject  of  reasonable 
uneasiness  and  apprehension.  I  could  not  mistake  my  own  duty 
When  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

One  of  the  most  devout  followers  of  the  New  Deal  is  Claude 
G.  Bowers,  the  historian,  who  has  subsisted  for  7  years  on  New 
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Deal  favor.     Let  this  New  Dealer  speak  for  Jefferson  and  his 
a  nti- third -term  obsession.    Mr.  Bowers  says: 

By  the  mere  nodding  of  his  head,  by  silence  even,  he  could  have 
been  elected  for  a  third  term  But  It  was  naore  natural  for  Jefferson 
to  think  of  retiring  than  of  breaking  the  precedent  set  by  Washing- 
ton He  had  strongly  regretted  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  reelection  to  the  Presidency,  fearing  that  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  men.  once  In  power,  might  continue  themselves  indef- 
initely; but  Washington's  voluntary  retirement  at  the  end  of  a 
second  term  had  reconciled  him  to  the  absence  of  a  clause  of 
limitation. 

Per  33  years  JefTerson  continued  to  cry  out  against  the  third 
term  and  when  he  was  followed  in  oflBce  by  two  understudies, 
James  Madison  and  James  Monroe,  both  of  them  retired  with- 
out seeking  a  third  term  or  even  mentioning  the  question. 
Obviously  they  felt  that  the  piecedent  Washington  had  set 
had  been  established  as  an  Inviolably  unwritten  law  by  their 
mentor,  JefTerson. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  came  to  the  White  House  one  of  his 
first  moves  was  to  demand  a  limitation  on  Presidential  tenure. 
In  hLs  first  annual  message  to  Congress  he  said  it  would  seem 
advLsable  to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a 
single  term  of  either  4  or  6  years.  He  repeated  this  request 
with  increased  confidence  in  his  second  annual  message  to 
Congress  on  December  1,  1834,  when  he  said  in  part: 

Could  this  be  obtained  and  the  office  be  limited  to  a  single  period 
of  either  4  or  6  years.  I  think  our  liberties  would  possess  an  addi- 
tional safeguard. 

When  Jackson's  second  term  was  drawing  to  a  close  there 
was  no  question  but  that  he  could  be  elected  for  a  third  term. 
William  Wirt  even  commented : 

My  opinion  Is  he  may  be  President  for  life  If  he  chooses. 

But  Jackson  saw  the  danger  and  refused  to  permit  his  can- 
didacy to  be  pressed. 

Jackson's  keen  perception  haunted  him  with  the  danger 
that  lay  In  all  the  vast  powers  being  acquired  by  the  President 
which  might  be  used  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office.  Indubi- 
tably he  saw  how  a  President,  under  the  giiise  of  official  duty, 
might  carry  on  in  subtle  fashion  a  political  campaign  that 
would  be  devastating  even  to  the  most  honest  and  able  op- 
ponent. The  President's  access  to  the  press  and  all  the  ave- 
nues of  publicity  open  to  him  as  the  country's  Chief  Magis- 
trate were  nothing  then  as  compared  with  his  advantages 
today,  but  Jackson  sensed  the  dangers  that  lurked  in  such 
political  advantage. 

If  Jackson  were  living  today  doubtless  he  would  be  amazed 
at  the  freedom  with  which  the  President  can  put  his  thoughts 
on  the  radio  at  almost  any  time  and  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies must  carry  what  he  has  to  say  as  a  patriotic  public 
service,  while  for  the  same  outlet  those  who  think  there  should 
be  a  change  must  in  most  cases  pay  to  be  heard.  There  was 
no  radio  in  Jackson's  day  and  no  fireside  chats,  but  Jackson 
had  the  political  discernment,  were  he  living  today,  to  detect 
all  the  vast  amount  of  propaganda  in  ostensibly  nonpolitical 
Presidential  radio  speeches,  in  Presidential  inspections  of  mili- 
tary defenses  and  pu'olic  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Jackson,  like  Jefferson,  looked  far  into  the  future. 

James  Buchanan,  a  Democrat  who  was  many  years  later 
to  be  elected  President,  said  in  1829: 

The  example  of  Washington,  which  was  followed  by  Jefferson 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  has  forever  determined  that  no  President 
shall  be  more  than  once  reelected.  The  principle  has  now  become 
as  sacred  as  If  It  were  written  in  the  Constitution. 

In  1875  as  Grant  approached  the  end  of  his  second  term 
there  was  wide  talk  of  him  as  a  third-term  possibility.  He 
declared,  "I  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  I  wanted  the  first," 
and  said  he  would  accept  the  nomination  if  tendered  but 
anti-third-termers,  with  Democratic  leadership,  would  not 
let  the  matter  rest  at  that.  Representative  William  Springer, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  Introduced  an  anti-third-term  resolu-  ' 
ticn  in  the  House  and  It  passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
234  to  18.  All  Democrats  voted  for  it  and  80  percent  of  the 
Republicans  present.  Including  James  A.  Garfield.  The  Re- 
FUblicans  supported  the  resolution  as  a  matter  of  principle 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  aimed  at  a  RepubUcan  President 


The  resolution  declared  that: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hotise  that  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States  In  retiring 
from  office  after  their  second  term,  has  beccme  by  universal  con- 
currence a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  and  that 
any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  wi  uid  be  unwise, 
unpatriotic  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions. 

Grover  Cleveland  appears  to  have  scented  the  danger  of 
unlimited  eligibility  of  the  President  for  reelection,  because 
In  his  speech  in  1884  accepting  his  first  nomination  he  said: 

When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office,  the  allure- 
ments of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public  place  once  gained, 
and.  more  than  all,  the  availability  a  party  finds  In  an  Incumbent 
when  a  horde  of  officeholders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received 
and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid 
with  trained  political  assistance,  we  recognize  In  the  eligibility  of 
the  President  for  reelection  the  most  serious  danger  to  that  calm, 
deliberate,  and  intelligent  action  which  must  cliaracterize  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people. 

The  record  shows  that  throughout  its  history  up  to  the 
present  nomination  of  the  third-term  candidate,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  had  the  third  term  on  its  mind  and  con- 
science. The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1896.  which 
gave  William  Jennings  Bryan  his  first  nomination,  dispelled 
all  fog  as  to  its  view  of  the  question  by  adopting  the  following 
plank: 

We  declare  It  to  be  the  unwTltten  law  of  this  Republic  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  100  vears.  and  sanctioned  by  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded  and  have  maintained  our 
Government,  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of 
the  Presidential  office. 

William  McKinley.  Republican,  was  elected  in  1896  and 
reelected  by  an  increased  majority  in  1900.  Soon  after  suc- 
ceeding to  his  second  term  he  heard  rumors  of  a  movement 
to  renominate  him  for  a  third  term,  wliich  caused  him  to 
proclaim: 

I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been  made  I 
will  say  now.  once  and  for  all,  expressing  a  long-settled  conviction 
that  I  not  only  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  I  would 
not  accept  a  nomination  If  It  were  tendered. 

McKinley's  assassination  in  1901  put  an  end  to  such  discus- 
sions. 

Three  years  after  William  Howard  Taft.  Republican,  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency  following  his  defeat  by  a  party  split 
in  1912.  he  lectured  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers 
before  Columbia  University  and  said: 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  view  that  It  would  have  been  a  wiser 
provision,  as  it  wa.-  at  one  time  voted  in  the  c-onvention  to  make 
fil^^'  °^^^^P^^l'<»-nt  6  or  7  years,  and  render  S'lnel.^ible 
thereafter.  Such  a  change  would  give  the  Executive  greater  courage 
«nH  *';>,^*'P^"'i^°'-^  1"  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  ab^rbfng 
fho  r  r"^!"^  'n'""^  '"  ^^^  reelection  of  the  Incumbent  taken  bv 
the  Federal  civil  servants  who  regard  their  own  tenure  as  denendent 

mX  list  8  mn^nth'^P.^H"'  ""^  ^^^  ^'"^'^"^^  °'  ^^^  ad mini^t ration 
in  the  last  8  months  of  the  term  would  be  maintained. 

«rT^^  P'^^P^^^^^c  convention  which  nominated  Woodrow 
Wi  son  for  Piesident  at  Baltimore  in  1912  included  this  plank 
m  the  platform: 

oH^frft/'*''"'',  *  ^'"^^*  Presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  uree   the 
dSnrtH'''T^"/i?^J''*'"*"'  '°  '^^  Constitution  making  tJS^Jsl 
indinlt    %",K.'^  ^'^'^'  ineligible  to  reelection,  and  wl  pledge  the 
candidate  of  this  convention  to  this  principle.  P'tage  tne 

President  Wilson  made  no  mention  of  this  principle  in  his 
campaign,  but  when  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 
Presidential  tenure  to  6  years  was  pending  before  the  House, 
after  having  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Representative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
pressing himself  as  follows: 

,,,«!,  ^  ^*^^ /.l"^^w^  powers"  of  the  Presidents,  not  their  lecltlma'e 
influence  w-l'h  the  country,  that  the  advocates  of  a  coni^u  SnaJ 

ITfs^^oSb^e'rh«T''^  ^l^^^  '  ^^^^^^'y  «ympa 'hSVllh  the,^ 
rr,.lV  Jk  V,  ,5  ^^^^  ^"^^  President  should  be  permitted  to  deter- 
S?  cLJSon  o^r^b'l  '""''^^^J^'^-^^rnsclt  or  another-by  patrona.e 
or  coercion,  or  by  any  sort  of  control  of  the  machlnerv  bv  which 
de^gates  to  the  nominating  convention  are  ch^en         ^  ^ 

stlmtlon^f  v^°LTn?f  ^^.  ^^''^"°''  °'  ^^•°  t^™«  i"to  'he  Con- 
but  makPir^^ot^J^'  }^J-  ^^^  P*°P^^  ^  ^^^^  care  of  them.selves. 
tolin  fh.f,,  .  ^^.""I'^ot  one),  and  give  the  President  a  chance 
to  win  the  full  service  by  proving  himself  fit  for  It 
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The  third-term  ls.sue  was  not  to  rock  this  country  in  the 
present  century  until  the  second  term  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Coolidge  was  popular.  Like  Roosevelt  the  "Great."  he  had 
been  elected  only  once  after  having  filled  out  the  term  of  a 
President  who  died  in  office.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for 
Coolidge's  admirers  to  argue  that  another  election  would  not 
constitute  a  third  term. 

On  August  2.  1927,  Coolidge  thought  to  lay  the  controversy 
by  a  statement  phrased  with  the  brevity  characteristic  of  him 
which  read:  | 

I  do  not  choose  to  run  In  1928. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Coolidge  could  have  been  renomi- 
nated without  drafting  himself  as  Franklin  D.  Rco5e\'elt  has 
done,  and  could  have  been  reelected,  but  he  chose  to  make  his 
position  clear  and  to  take  this  step  almost  a  year  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1928  so  that  other  worthy 
candidacies  were  not  stifled. 

But  the  agitation  persisted  and  the  storm  raged.  New.spa- 
pers  and  magazines  were  beside  themselves  on  the  question 
and  not  all  on  one  side.  Speakers  cried  out  for  and  against 
the  renomination  of  Coolidge  although  there  were  no  Coolidge 
crusaders  of  the  type  of  Ickes.  Hopkins,  and  Wallace  in  that 
period  seeking  to  keep  their  own  jobs  afloat. 

The  matter  was  finally  brought  before  the  country  officially 
when  the  current  La  Follette  dug  up  the  old  Springer  resolu- 
tion of  1875  and  reintroduced  it  in  the  Senate.  It  was  passed 
by  56  to  26  with  the  ardent  support  of  several  Democrats  who 
are  now  supporting  the  third-term  candidate,  including  Ma- 
jority Leader  Barkley.  and  by  a  munber  of  Republicans, 
including  Borah.  Capper.  Frazier,  Johnson  of  California, 
NcRRis — now  Independent — and  Nye. 

One  of  the  longest  and  unquestionably  the  most  vehement 
speeches  favoring  the  resolution  was  delivered  by  Senator 
George  Norris.  of  Nebra.ska.  now  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
third-term  candidate.  Senator  Norris  spoke  with  deep  unc- 
tion and  the  u.'-ual  sincerity  and.  in  view  of  his  present  position 
on  the  third  term,  what  he  said  at  that  time  appears  now  uf 
extraordinary  importance.  A  digest  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
remarks  follows: 

My  reason  for  supporting  this  resolution  is  one  that  has  no  parti- 
sanship in  it.  and  is  without  regard  whatever  to  any  man  or  to  any 
President  A-s  I  look  at  this  resolution  it  is  Important;  and  while 
our  action  will  have  no  legal  effect,  it  may  have  some  moral  effect; 
it  may  have  .some  historical  effect  It  may  do  some  good;  I  think 
It  Will  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken  about  that  It  is  important, 
because,  in  my  Judgment.  If  a  President  of  the  United  States  were 
allowed  to  renominate  himself  as  he  could.  It  would  mean^ — not 
perhaps  in  my  lifetime,  or  it  may  not  be  In  the  lifetime  of  anyone 
here — but  it  would  mean  ultimately  the  establishment  in  this  coun- 
lr>'  of  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  present  republican  form  of 
government. 

A  President  wishing  to  be  renominated,  if  he  wants  to  use  the 
power  that  is  his.  after  he  has  been  in  office  for  some  time,  can 
compel  his  party  •  •  •  to  renominate  him  •  •  •  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  (machine)  that  has  the  entire  country  within  its 
grasp,  and  can.  through  the  power  that  he  pos-ses.ses.  using  the  offi- 
cials wtio  are  under  him  and  who  range  down  to  the  lowest  on  the 
list,  round  up  delegates,  he  can  control  conventions  as  no  other  man 
on  earth  can  control  them.  •  •  •  He  nominates  himself  by 
using  the  instrumentality  that  the  law  gives  him  on  account  of  his 
position,  there  is  no  competition;  there  Is  a  trust,  there  is  a  monop- 
oly of  the  nomination  as  far  as  his  party  Is  concerned  That  la 
always  injurious;  that  is  always  detrimental  to  a  free  government; 
that  always  tends  toward  the  abolition  of  fceedom  on  the  part  of 
the  citizen  and  happiness  on  the  part  of  humanity  generally. 

Suppose  Coolidge  Is  a  saint.  •  •  •  Suppo.se  all  that:  still  that 
Is  no  argument  why  this  reso:utlon  should  not  be  adopted,  and  that 
Is  no  argument  why  we  should  net  prevent,  if  we  can.  Presidents 
from  being  reelected  to  a  third  term 

Read  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  where  he  tells  us  about  the 
danger  of  a  precedent.  The  first  time  wrong  is  done  and  the  prece- 
dent established  it  mny  be  done  by  a  good  man  with  the  best  of 
intentions;  but  the  precedent  Is  established,  and  in  the  future  years 
that  precedent  will  be  u.-^ed  by  the  dematjog  and  the  ra.^cal  to 
perform  his  tricks  and  to  fool  the  people.     •      •      • 

We  are  either  for  or  against  the  principle  of  a  third  term  for  any 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Chief  contention  of  most  third  termers  now  is  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  In  Europe  an  emergency  exists  which  makes 


Franklin  D,  Roosevelt's  services  for  another  4  years  indis- 
pensable. 

In  the  course  of  Senator  Norris'  speech  Senator  Hiram 
Bingham.  Republican,  of  Connecticut,  raised  that  question  by 
projecting  the  suggestion  that  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war 
the  President's  term  of  office  should  expire,  the  very  life  of  the 
Republic  might  depend  upon  the  reelection  of  the  President. 
Senator  Norris  took  great  pains  to  discredit  this  suggestion, 
saying: 

I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  as  serious  as  the  Senator  puts 
it.  The  fact  of  a  President's  dying  or  his  term  of  office  expiring  In 
the  midst  of  a  war  does  not  demonstrate — and  it  does  not  follow 
from  that — that  the  life  of  the  country  Is  dependent  upon  It. 

Succinctly  stated,  the  Republican  Party  has  never  per- 
mitted a  third-term  nomination  by  its  conventions  and  Demo- 
cratic statesmen  from  Thomas  Jefferson  down  to  the  time  that 
Franklin  D.  Roasevelt  came  to  the  White  House  have  de- 
nounced the  third  term  as  a  menace  to  American  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Jefferson,  Jackson.  Buchanan.  Taft,  Grover  Cleveland. 
McKinley,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  it  will  be  found  by  careful 
scrutiny  of  this  document,  all  foresaw  the  danger  inherent  in 
growing  Presidential  powers  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  Pre.sident  to  renominate  himself  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  done. 

As  all  the  authorities  cited  so  far  have  been  members  of 
either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party  it  is  perhaps  only 
fair  to  quote  a  man  who  belongs  to  neither  of  those,  even 
though  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  third  term.  The  speaker 
this  time  is  himself  a  candidate  for  President.  He  Ls  Earl 
Browder  who  was  the  Communist  candidate  for  President  in 
1936  and  has  been  renominated  again  this  year;  also  he  Is 
secretary  general  of  the  Communist  Party  of  America. 

Speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  of  the  United  States  in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
May  12,  1939,  Browder  said: 

The  tradition  against  a  third  term  In  the  Presidency  must  b« 
set  aside  and  President  Roosevelt  reelected. 


The  Excess-Profits  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence repxDrt  on  the  omnibus  excess- profits  tax,  5-year  amor- 
tization, repeal-of-profit  limitation  bill  has  come  back  to  the 
Hou.se.  It  is  imperative  that  certain  things  be  said  about 
this  measure  in  its  final  form. 

It  's  true  that  early  action  on  all  these  matters  is  most 
desirable,  but  some  provisions  of  this  conference  report  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  by  without  protest. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  only  people  who  are  going 
to  pay  any  exce-ss-profits  taxes  to  sp<^ak  of  are  some  of  the 
industries  directly  connected  with  defense  and  some  of  the 
new  corporations  which  cannot  use  thi?  average  earnings  plan 
of  computing  base-E>eriod  profits.  The  great  monopoly  cor- 
porations of  the  country,  indeed  every  corporation  whose 
earnings  have  been  in  excess  of  10  percent  on  capital  during 
the  4-year  base  period  will  use  the  average  earnings  plan  for 
computing  their  excess -profits  tax  credit,  for  under  this  plan 
there  is  no  upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  base-period  earnings 
that  can  be  used  as  excess- profits  tax  credit.  They  will  pay 
no  excess-profits  taxes  until  their  earnings  exceed  the  base- 
period  earnings  and  in  many  cases  this  practically  means 
that  they  can  continue  to  make  profits  of_20.  30,  and  some- 
times even  40  percent  without  paying  any  excess-profits  taxes 
at  all.    New  corporations  and  those  with  low  earnings  during 
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the  base  period  must  meanwhile  use  the  percent  of  capital 
plan  under  which  fhoy  must  pay  excess-prcfits  taxes  on  all 
earnings  of  over  10  percent  of  capital.  In  other  words,  with 
the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  average  earnings  plan  with  no 
ceiling  on  what  m.ay  be  called  normal  profits,  what  the  bill 
amounts  to  is  an  excess-profits  tax  on  corporations  that  never 
made  excess  profits  tjefore.  If  they  did  make  them  before, 
then  they  can  go  right  ahead  making  them  now. 

The  House  bill  at  least  had  the  virtue  of  requiring  a  sort 
of  penalty  payment  of  4,'j  percent  in  addition  to  present 
rates  on  normal  corporation  taxes  if  they  used  the  average- 
earnings  plan.  The  conference  report  cuts  this  penalty  tax 
to  2  percent — certainly  not  enough-  to  discourage  use  of  the 
average-earnings  plan. 

The  action  of  the  House  conferees  in  insisting  that  the 
3i'ft-percent  increase  in  normal  corporation  income  taxes 
apply  only  to  corporations  earning  in  excess  of  $25,000  is 
commendable  and  helps  somewhat  in  equalizing  the  burdens 
as  between  large  and  small  corporations. 

The  Senate  bill  wa.s  worse  than  the  House  bill  on  every 
count  but  one.  That  wa.<:  that  the  Senate  provided  a  $10,000 
exemption  instead  of  a  $5,000  exemption  from  excess-profits 
tax  payments  as  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  conference 
accepted  the  House  figure  of  $5,000. 

Under  the  conference  report  version  of  the  bill,  holding 
companies  are  completely  exempt  from  payment  of  any  ex- 
cess-profits taxes  because  no  dividends  received  by  one  cor- 
poration from  another  one  are  to  be  taxed  at  aM. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which  would  have 
empowered  the  Government  to  prevent  the  dismantling  of 
plants  or  facihties  after  the  emergency,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  to  purchase  them  from  private  owners  where 
the  cost  had  been  largely  Ijorne  by  the  Government  through 
the  very  generous  amortization  provisions.  The  conference 
report  strikes  this  out  and  leaves  it  up  to  administrative  ofiB- 
cials  to  decide  in  the  ca-se  of  each  contract  whether  proper 
safeguards  have  been  included  to  prevent  destruction  of  the 
plant  at  a  future  time.  Maybe  this  will  work,  for  the  Treas- 
ury position  has  been  sound  on  this  matter  all  along.  But  it 
Is  another  case  of  Congress  "passing  the  buck"  and  dodging 
its  responsibility. 

What  ought  to  happen,  of  course,  is  that  where  5-year, 
or  less,  amortization  allowances  have  been  granted,  and 
where  Government  loans,  repaid  out  of  proceeds  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  have  been  used  to  finance  construction,  then 
the  property  should  belong  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of 
the  amortization  period.  And  in  any  ca.se  the  Government 
should  certainly  have  option  to  buy  such  property.  For  if  we 
have  not  learned  another  thir^  from  the  experience  of  the 
World  War  and  this  emergency,  we  should  certainly  have 
learned  that  only  Government  stand-by  plants,  ready  to  go 
Into  full  production  of  defense  materials  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, can  be  the  answer  to  peak  demands  for  defense  material. 
Such  plant  was  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  World  War! 
Had  It  been  acqured  by  the  Government  and  held  intact 
e^en  so  terrible  a  thing  as  the  Hercules  blast,  for  example 
would  not  have  been  such  a  blow  to  defense  production  as 
It  was. 

The  American  people,  who  expect  of  their  Congress  cou- 
rageous action  to  equalize  the  burden  and  sacrifice  of  this 
defense  program,  can  take  little  encouragement  from  this 
bill.  The  task  of  revis.ng  the  tax  laws  of  the  Nation  along 
sound  lines,  so  that  the  burden  will  fall  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay.  is  still  to  be  undertaken.  At  present  the 
heaviest  taxes  In  proportion  to  income  fall  on  the  very 
poorest  people  in  the  United  States.  And  this  applies  to 
Federal  taxes  as  well  as  local  ones.  The  job  of  thoroughgoing 
tax  revision  and  of  adopting  income-  and  inheritan'-e-tax 
rates  which  are  in  accord  with  the  present  national  needs 
should  be  a  first  order  of  business  in  the  next  Con^^ress 

Meanwhile.  Congress  has  taken  off  all  limitations  on  profits 
has  removed  requirements  for  competitive  bidding  and  has 
provided  the  most  sweepnc  amortization  allowance*:  Even 
anUtrust  acUons  by  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been 


"held  in  abeyance"  in  the  name  of  defense.  Only  a  thin 
line  of  departmental  purchasing  ofiBcers  stands  between  the 
American  people  and  a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War  as  to  the  creation  of  vast  fortunes  through  the 
profiteering  method  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  thin  line  to  do  the  whole  job. 

The  House  should  adopt  now  House  resolution  608.  which 
would  create  a  special  committee  to  review  and  check  upon 
the  expenditure  of  all  funds  appropriated  for  defense.  There 
is  no  other  way  we  can  discharge  our  responsibility;  no  other 
way  we  can  prevent  muckraking  activities  by  other  com- 
mittees in  th"  future.  And  may  I  ask  what  po.ssible  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced  against  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
committee? 

Already  one  corporation  is  in  receipt  of  contracts  exceed- 
ing $1,000,000,000.  Maybe  this  is  all  right.  Maybe  it  is  the 
only  outfit  that  can  take  care  of  these  contracts.  Maybe  it 
can  and  will  do  so  on  an  equitable  basis.  But  surely  if  such 
huge  chunks  of  public  money  as  this  are  to  be  paid  to  single 
corporations,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
know  that  they  get  value  received.  There  is  no  other  device 
that  I  know  of  except  a  Congressional  committee  that  can 
give  them  that  assurance. 


English  Tredictions  of  American  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WE.ST  V!R01.\'I.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1  <legislatix)e  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D    HOLT.  OP  WEST  VTRGI?nA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  me  entitled,  'English  Publications  Predict  the  Action  of 
the  United  States  With  Great  Accuracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

English  Journals  Predict  Ottr  Actions 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  made  It  a  point  to  read 
as  many  magazines  and  newspapers  from  belligerent  countries  as 
possible  I  believe  thi?  approach  Is  important  although  I  realize 
the  biased  viewpoint  expressed  In  belligerent  publications  That 
is  natural  There  is  no  free  press  in  a  countrj-  at  war  but  I  do  like 
to  get  a-s  many  different  vlewptilnts  as  possible. 

Many  times  I  have  found  articles  in  these  publications  that  pre- 
dicted with  almost  uncanny  accuracy  what  the  United  States  would 
do.  Weeks  before  the  events  transpired  here.  I  found  stories  about 
i/rio?^E'H'"''"^K  '"    *^'^^  P^'P^'^      Sometimes  when   these   stories 

nfflrLil  H',?r"P  '  °J^'  ^^^^'^  *^^^'  *"^  ^^"'^^  ^y  ^Igh  Government 
officials,  but  soon  afterward  the  ..tory  was  found  to  be  true  Instead 
of  false,  as  charged  by  our  own  Government  officials 
.Jn^^r  '■^'^K^vf  ^"^°"  newspaper.,  with  much  interest.  I  have 
read  the  English  magazines  ^^ith  the  same  interest  They  seem 
to  know  more  about  the  foreign  pclicv  of  the  United  States  than 
we  do  in  the  United  States.  It  mi-htbe  a  lucky  guess  if  thevhu 
one  or  two  of  their  stories  right  but  when   theyMpeat  issue  a ^e J 

Ifnces  me^th«^  tK  '""^^  '"^'  ''"^^"^^  '"^^'^^  Information  It  con- 
vinces me  hat  the  uncanny  prrdlctlons  are  not  from  the  journals 
far  acroas  the  sea  but  from  knowledge  right  here  in  wLhlngton 

"EDUCATTON.AL   CAMPAIGN"    FOR    INVOLVKMENT 

<.H!l*a".^  '^'T^  '  ^""'^  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  "an 
educational  campaign"  to  Involve  our  country  m  th?  turmoil  of 

When  Raymond  Moley.  formerly  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
be"  tmed    l^'J^^^''  V'^\  ''''''  ""^  *"  educationaTfamp'^tgn   to 

dor^tn*^Jf.n'"*'^^°*''^'''^^  ^^  °"^^  summoned  home  our  Ambassa- 
Kenned^  ind  B^ft't'  ^^'  "'"^"'tations  w:th  Ambassadors  Ph.^ 
tvfo;  f^  ^'  .^  BuUltt.  The  consensus  seems  to  have  been  aereement 
i3?„L^^%  V"'*^  ^Z"*  ^""^^  ^o  ^°  something  practicar  to  sS^  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan,  and  to  a^sslst  England  and  France      "Sit 
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'something*  was  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit 
France  and  England  to  buy  guns  and  munitions  In  this  country." 

Then  Mr    Moley  comments: 

"Observers  recognized  in  these  dramatic  mancuverlngs  signs  of 
a  State  Department  campaign  to  'educate'  the  American  public  to 
the  need  for  a  'stronger'  foreign  policy." 

The  drive  apparently  started  4  days  after  the  incorporation  of 
Austria  into  the  Reich,  on  March  17.  1938.  when  Secretary  Hull 
spoke  of  "collaboration"  along  "parallel  lines"  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  "the  contagious  scourge  of  treaty  breaking  and  armed  violence." 
It  had  been  carried  on  through  the  device  of  speeches  and  statements 
by  administration  subordinates  during  the  spring  and  summer.  In 
the  autumn  It  seems  to  have  been  given  Impetus  with  the  mysterious 
spread  of  fear-provoking  stories  cut  of  Washington.  The  President 
himself  had  helped  tlie  "educational"  campaign  along  with  the  an- 
nouncement. In  his  annual  message  of  January  4.  1939.  thrit  "there 
are  many  ways  sliort  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than 
mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the  aggre- 
gate sentiments  of  our  own  people." 

But  now.  after  January  10.  and  the  Ambassadors'  reports  on  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  a  new  argument  gained  currency.  One  variant  of 
It  was  the  statement  that  the  preservation  of  the  British  sea  power 
was  essential  to  our  national  future.  Another  had  been  phrased  by 
the  M.irquess  of  Lothian,  recently  appointed  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  months  before.  "The  British  Commonwtaltli."  it 
ran.  "Is  the  United  States'  outer  ring  of  security.  •  •  •  If  it 
disappears  or  is  smashed  by  the  Fascist  states,  so  that  Gibraltar, 
the  Suez.  Singapore.  Capetown,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Germany.  Italy,  or  Japan,  then,  as  the  British  Empire 
disintegrates,  the  military  powers  would  crowd  around  the  United 
States  " 

To  still  a  third  variant,  it  was  charged,  the  President  gave  ex- 
pression late  in  January,  after  the  fateful  crash  of  a  new  bomber 
designed  for  the  United  States  Army  drew  the  veil  from  an  airplane 
deal  with  the  French  that  mysteriously  began  In  the  Treasury,  moved 
from  there  to  the  White  House,  and  from  there  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  with  the  State  Department  apparently  looking 
on  Inactively  while  Ambassador  Bullitt  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

FRONTIER-ON-RHINE   INCIDENT 

When  the  lid  blew  off  this  transaction,  the  President.  Instead  of 
giving  out  the  facts  to  the  public,  called  In  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  clamped  a  gag  on  them,  addressed  them  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  sent  them  packing.  He  must  have 
known  that  to  talk  to  a  considerable  number  of  Memljers  of  Con- 
gress under  such  circumstances  was  to  invite  not  only  leaks  but  the 
most  unhealthy  speculation.  At  any  rate,  stories  of  a  fantastic 
foreign  policy  emerged.  The  President  was  alleged  to  have  said 
that  Americas  frontier  was  on  the  Rhine. 

This  story  was  heatedly  denied  by  the  President  on  February  3. 
"Some  Ijocb"  among  the  Senators  had  "thought  that  one  up." 
Roosevelt  exploded,  and  the  newspap>er8  had  embroidered  it  into  'a 
deliberate  lie." 

But  the  facts  were  still  not  made  public,  though  even  so  stanch  a 
supporter  of  the  President  as  Senator  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  said 
that  he  rememliered  "something  Iselng  said  alxjut  our  frontier 
being  in  France."  Instead,  a  vague  four-point  statement  of  Ameri- 
can policy  was  given  the  press — a  statement  which  left  the  Senate, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  country  cold  l>ecause  it  did  not  explain  the 
bungled  plane  deal,  it  did  not  make  clear  what  American  interests 
were  so  endangered  that  the  facts  must  remain  a  secret,  and  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  convince  reasonable  people  that  the  administration 
was  not  up  to  its  neck  in  the  game  of  power  politics. 

LORD    LOTHIAN'S    ROUND    TABLX    PREDICTS 

Then  mv  mind  went  back  to  an  article  in  the  Round  Table,  a 
well-known  English  magazine  that  had  been  founded  by  Lord 
Lothian,  the  present  Engli.sh  Aml)assador  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  well-known  director  of  English  propaganda  here.  I  went 
back  over  the  issues  of  the  Round  Table  to  review  the  article  I 
had  read  before  In  the  March  Issue  of  1938  (more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  start  of  the  war.  long  before  the  entrance 
of  German  troops  in  Poland).  I  noted  this  reference:  , 

"President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull,  together  with  many 
private  citizens  and  authorities,  are  struggling  to  conduct  an 
educational  campaign"  Against  what?  The  article  states.  "As 
ever  the  dominant  feeling  dictated  by  the  continents  deceptive 
physical  isolation  is  'stay  at  home  and  stay  out  of  trouble"  It 
refers  to  this  "stay  at  home  and  stay  out  of  trouble"  desire  of 
America   as   a   "narcotic   emotion' 

But  it  does  not  give  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
much  hope  (remember  this  was  in  March  1938).     The  article  says: 

"They  (referring  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State)  are 
making  perilously  little  headway,  and  when  demagogues  among 
the  isolationists  l>gin  to  attack  the  nascent  world  cooperation 
policies  of  the  administration  their  slogans  evoke  an  immediate 
emotional    response" 

After  discus.sing  public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  the  Round 
Table   comments: 

"Sharplv  contrastln;:  with  mass  opinion  are  the  leaders,  who  In- 
clude the'  Pre.  ident  and  his  foreign-policy  advisers,  many  of  the 
most  important  newspapers,  and  various  eminent  students  of  the 
world  problem  like  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
These  leaders  are  promoting  a  strong  and  positive  policy.  They 
would  like  to  press  forward  with  the  Hull  trade  program  on  the  one 
hand  and.  on  the  other,  to  evolve  uew  means  of  political  collabora- 


tion with  the  democratic  nations.  As  to  the  Far  East,  they  favor 
economically  coercive  steps  toward  Japan,  and  some  of  them  are 
talking  freely  of  a  possible  Anglo-American  naval  blockade — a  step 
that  l.s  miles  beyond  what  public  opinion  would  support  In  anything 
like  its  present  mood. 

"Mainly,  liowcver.  the.se  crusaders  are  trying  to  create  an  American 
state  of  mind.  They  want  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
again.  They  arc  in  about  the  1915-16  American  mental  state.  Sec- 
retary Hull  is  probably  the  most  keenly  aroused  member  of  the 
group,  along  with  former  Secretary  Stim.son.  Mr  Norman  Davis,  the 
President's  Ambassador  at  Large,  is  an  active  spokesman  for  the  cru- 
.sade.  both  publicly  and  in  small  private  gatherings  The  President 
himself  may  soon  make  another  radio  speech  on  the  subject,  which 
he  has  only  touched  briefly  in  public  utterances  since  his  Chicago 
speech  He  has.  howe^.er.  talked  freely  and  pointedly  to  many 
private  visitors  to  his  study. 

•Behind  this  fairly  well-known  'educational'  activity  of  the  lead- 
ers there  is  a  great  deal  cf  other  movement  which  would  be  more 
disquieting  if  it  were  knowTi  to  i.solationist  opinion.  The  President's 
discussions  with  his  naval  officers  have  definitely  dealt  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long-range  blockade  of  Japan  Tiirough  representatives, 
he  has  been  in  closest  touch  with  the  British  Government.  Capt.  R. 
E.  Ingerscll.  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, spent  late  December  and  early  January  In  London,  conferring 
with  the  Admiralty  His  outward  mission  was  to  find  out  what  Is 
happening  technically  in  British  naval  construction,  particularly  as 
crncerns  new  battleships  and  the  caliber  of  guns  they  mount.  An- 
other obvious  Job  was  to  find  out  if  the  Admiralty  possesses  any 
information  unknown  in  Washington  about  the  rumored  new  Japa- 
nese battle.'-hips.  supposed  to  be  of  some  46.000  tons  and  mounting 
18-inch  guns  But  a  mission  of  even  more  importance  to  txjth  Gov- 
ernments, it  may  safely  be  assumed,  was  to  discuss  the  possibility 
and  ways  and  means  of  naval  cooperation  in  the  Far  East.  Captain 
Ingersoil's  unheralded  visit  suggests  in  essence  the  exchanges  of  In- 
formation in  pre-war  days — or  in  the  last  year  or  two — between 
Paris  and  London,  but  it  has  no  such  precedent  In  Anglo-American 
relations. 

"When  the  general  public  comes  to  know  of  these  goings-on.  opin- 
ion may  well  take  fright,  reasonably  or  not.  A  certain  tnistrtist  of 
President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies  has  long  been  brewing,  par- 
ticularly among  some  of  the  more  ardent  new  dealers  who  l>elleve 
that  overseas  adventuring  gets  in  the  way  of  domestic  reforms. 
Most  of  the  zealous  Roosevelt  revolutionaries,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  either  Indifferent  to  foreign  policy  or  would  prefer  to  see  a  more 
or  less  closed  economy,  under  their  management.  There  are  occa- 
sional exceptions,  and  the  zealots  have  generally  given  Secretary 
Hull  a  clear  berth,  but  their  views  may  t)ecome  more  Important  U 
they  Join  with  the  many  Isolationists  In  Congress." 

I  read  this  issue  very  carefully  and  then  referred  to  the  June  1938 
issue  of  the  magazine.  I  found  that  the  President  had  been  con- 
ferring with  the  prime  ministers  of  the  foreign  countries  and  no 
notice  of  such  conferences — presumably  over  the  trans-Atlantic  tele- 
phone— could  be  found  in  the  papers  of  the  United  States,  although 
we  had  been  assured  there  would  be  "no  secrets  withheld." 

PRESIDENT    APPROVES    ITALO- BRITISH    PACT 

In  the  article,  America  In  the  Balance,  I  found  that  this  English 
paper  had  said  that  the  President  had  approved  the  Italo-British 
pact  after  "an  appeal  from  the  British  Prime  Minister."  This  la 
the  same  Italy  and  the  same  foreign  policy  of  which  the  President 
spoke  in  Charlottesville  in  his  now  famous  "stab  in  the  back" 
speech. 

But  let's  read  from  the  Lothian  Round  Table: 

"But  American  opinion.  It  is  still  necessary  to  Insist,  basically 
wants  to  stay  out  of  trouble  and  would  resist  any  effort  of  the 
administration  to  lead  it  into  a  policy  of  active  intervention  abroad. 
There  is  another  powerful  damper  on  the  anti-Fascist  pressure 
groups.  It  is  the  major  part  of  the  State  Department — the  career 
service.  These  officials,  from  tlie  very  able  Under  Secretary  Sumner 
Welles  down,  take  an  Informed  and  realistic  view  toward  Europe. 
They  have  a  go<jd  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  Italo-British  pact. 
They  oppose  a  sharp  cleavage  between  the  democracies  and  the 
dictatorships.  They  do  not  believe  the  solution  of  the  world  crisis 
is  to  "crack  down"  on  the  dictatorships.  They  favor  the  slow 
.solution— the  sort  of  efforts  which  to  them  seem  to  be  typified  by 
Great  Britain's  painful  diplomacy. 

"It  was  this  group  which  secured  President  Roosevelt's  prim 
little  diplomatic  statement  blessing  the  Italo-British  pact.  Ac- 
cording to  strong  Washington  report,  this  statement  was  issued 
after  an  appeal  from  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  statement  greatly  surprised  American  observers.  They  had 
not  realized  the  power  of  the  diplomatists  in  the  State  Department, 
and  they  had  perhaps  been  overimpressed  by  the  influence  of  the 
pressure  groups  on  the  antl-Fascist  side." 

But.  at  that  the  Round  Table  wasn't  certain  of  the  President. 
They  accused  him  of  "pulling  new  rabbits  from  the  hat.  even  the 
tall  silk  hat  of  diplomacy"  when  he  was  having  domestic  trouble. 
I  shall  quote  the  exact  words : 

"There  Is  in  sight  no  new  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  solution  of  the  world  crisis.  President  Roosevelt  is  always 
capable  of  pulling  new  rabbits  from  the  bat.  even  the  tall  silk  hat 
of  diplomacy,  and  he  is  always  likely  to  do  so  when  he  is  in  internal 
difficulties.  But.  such  events  are  unpredictable.  True  enough, 
he  has  been  conferring  lately  at  length  with  his  principal  foreign- 
affairs  adviser.  Ambassador  Bullitt,  but  this  young  man  has  latterly 
seemed  to  lean  toward  the  cautious  side." 
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ai>min:str.\t:on  covtinles  educational  campaign 
As  wc  all  know,  the  terrible  slaughter  in  Europe  began  In  Septem- 
ber 1939  But  in  the  September  1938  Issue  of  the  Round  Table,  we 
find  that  this  educational  campaign  was  well  under  way  Long 
btf;)re  the  war  started,  they  had  started  to  educate  the  people  for 
active  Intervention  In  the  coming  war  abroad. 
The  Iwue  notes  these  statements: 

"And  thus  we  come  to  the  present  points  of  friction  with  Ger- 
many p-or  most  of  the  air  .fwlshings  have  reference  to  that  country. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  been  deliberate 
exaggeration  of  the  points  of  friction  by  Ame-lran  officials;  but  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  tempering  of  American  protests  against 
German  actions.  Here  are  some  of  the  sore  spots  First.  Germany 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  to  which  the  United  States  denies 
most-favored-natlon  treatmcnt-ln  the  application  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  Secondly  the  United  Stages  is  taking  th?  lead  In  the 
refugee  conference  at  Evlan.  an  activity  which  Is  dlrectlv  critical  of 
German  jx^lley  Thirdly,  the  United  States  has  refused  helium  to 
German  dirigibles,  alter  having  passed  a  special  act  of  Congress  to 
permit  such  export,  on  the  specific  ground  that  it  might  be  u.Bed  for 
n^llltary  purposes  Next,  a  spy  plot  in  the  United  States.  Involving 
the  Indictment  of  18  Germans,  was  played  up  by  the  Government 
with  z*8t  and  thoroughness,  even  more  perhaps,  than  the  occasion 
warranted  The  cases  may  drag  on  Indefinitely  Plnallv  public 
officials  are  Increasingly  critical  of  Germany  in  their  speeches,  and 
no  effort  Is  being  made  to  smooth  over  these  affairs— which  could  be 
done  quite  easily 

•In  short,  it  has  become  good  politics  to  be  anti-German, 
^♦i  Ji  antl-Oerman  group)  includes  all  those  who  svmpathize 
with  CzechoBlovakla— founded  as  It  was  In  Pittsburgh  and  Wash- 
ington. It  includes  extremely  powerful  financial  and  mercantile 
leaders,  lawyers,  and  professional  men,  and  a  good  many  ordinarv 
people  who  sympathize  with  under  dogs." 

ALONG  THE  ROAD  TO   1917 

Remember  this  was  a  year  before  the  war  broke  out.    Remember 
this  wa.«  long  before  the  bombing  of  London.     Remember  this  was 
long  b -fore  the  Uivaslon  of  Holland.  Belgium.  Luxemburg.  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

The  English  magazine  advised  in  its  September  1938  L-sue  that 
we  were  •along  the  read  to  1917.-  To  be  exact.  I  quote  the  reference 
from  the  magazine: 

♦  K  TV*,.^^?^'*  combination  of  circumstances  seems  to  prove  that 
cM^>!i  ►^  ^^.^  '"  P*"  ^''y  '^^"S  the  road  to  1917— with  only  the 
^  «»^1  f''»<^.^'°"  °'  the  pro-Central  Powers  and  anti-British  senti- 
ment that  exLsted  from  1914  to  1917.  Such  is  the  dominant  emotion 
^,;^K  .°1  '*'^**2^  Secretary  Hull  is  conducting  his  air  swishings 
But  w-hat  does  the  emotion  mean  In  practical  terms?  The  an.swer 
of  i^?  .?  ^7  T^,*"''^  '*  ^""  *  universal  and  powerful  substratum 
Of  isolationist  opinion  to  counteract  the  emotional  dislike  of  the 
dictators.  It  fays:  "Stay  nt  home.  Stay  out  of  trouble.'  One  of 
Uie  ablest  new  dealers.  Jerome  N  Prank,  has  Just  published  a 
strong  book  advccating  a  completely  isolationist  policy— politicallv 
n^.,,.r""°'"'''*"y.  ^"*  somehow  the  emotional  baL  ot  pubic 
opinion  seems  rather  tinders-  as  the  months  go  by  ' 

«  T!l!'.  '"^"^^^'onaJ"  campaign  was  to  do  what?  Well  as  you 
^Jfr  iH  a^'cle-  «*  was  going  to  counteract  the  Isolation  sentl- 

?^  i^^"'^  '^^  '^^""  "P*""*  ^^^y  «'°"K  t^^  road  to  1917-  W-hat 
m^„f  ii  "'***".'  'v,"!**  "°^  ^h'"*^  ^  "^^  ^^y  what  It  meant  It 
weA  i.n!i'  "^A^^  which  some  of  the  finest  young  men  In  America 

7hI^i  ;  "  u.  ^""J"  ^^^^^  ^^^  5^°""?  '"^n  'fought  for  th?  high 
Ideal  of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy:"  a  war  In  which 
these  patriotic  men  of  our  country  were  killed  and  wounded  be- 
cause it  was  "a  war  to  end  all  wars  '  Yes.  bv  September  19^ 
the  BngUsh-pubnshed  Round  Table  predicted  with  m^ch  e?: 
thuslasm  and  hope  that  we  were  well  along  that  road— the  road 
of  actual  intervention  In  Europe's  war. 

They  knew  It  In  September  1938.  a  year  before  th*"  war  when  our 
own  officials  were  proclaiming  the  opposite  course  to  all  of  the 
country.  w  ~i   ui    me 

^*M!'.**"^  to  discuss  other  English  publications  later.  The  people 
of  this  country  should  find  out  if  there  have  not  been  ^m 
understandings,  agreements,  and  commitments. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 

Mr.  TALLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  ancient  proverb  states  that 

A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  beplM  with  but  a  single  step. 

When  one  contemplates  what  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  7  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 


the  results  are  a  thousand  miles  from  what  anyone  thought 
could  happen  here.  Step  by  step,  the  Federal  Government 
ha.s  assumed  greater  and  greater  control  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  Airierican  people.  And.  step  by  step,  the 
Chief  Executive  ha.s  assumed  greater  and  greater  power  in  a 
government  whxh  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
consisted  of  threo  coordinate  branches — the  legislative,  the 
judic  al.  and  the  executive. 

In  this  proce.s.s  of  remaking  America,  old-established  prac- 
tices have  been  ridiculed,  precedents  broken,  and  traditions 
discarded.  Each  departure  from  the  accepted  standards  of 
governmental  conduct  has  made  the  next  easier.  The  net 
eflTect  is  tliat  the  American  people  are  now  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  third-term  tradition  hallowed  by  more 
than  150  years  of  faithful  observance  has  any  meaning  in 
1940.  In  November  America  must  choose  between  a  govern- 
ment by  men  as  a.gainst  a  government  by  law. 

This  step  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  ever  more  serious  becau.';e  of 
the  steps  which  have  preceded  it.  Call  to  mind  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932.  the  regimentation 
under  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
intent  of  the  reorganization  bill,  the  ••purge"  which  followed 
this  bill,  the  searching  for  flimsy  legal  excuses  to  justify  acts 
rot  contemplated  by  law,  and  the  ever-increa.^^ing  demand  for 
more  and  more  power  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
It  is  the  old.  old  story  of  power  feeding  on  power.  The  New 
Deal  is  the  oldest  "deal"  in  history.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Hindus  the  "big  boss"  was  the  "priestly  law- 
giver."   Today  his  counterpart  is  the  "indispensable  man." 

This  momentous  decision.  I  repeat,  is  crucial.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive wants  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office.  He  wants  more 
and  more  power.  As  more  and  more  functions  are  taken  over 
by  the  executive  department,  more  and  more  persons  are  at 
his  beck  and  call.  Only  those  about  him  who  are  "yes  men" 
are  palatable  to  his  taste.  They  hold  his  favor  because  they 
no  longer  are  free  men.  For  it  is  as  true  today  as  when  first 
recorded  in  Hoiy  Writ  that — 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib. 

There  must  be  no  third  term. 


The  American  Farm  Pro^'ram  and  Papal  Teaching 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE1>RESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,1940 


ARTICLE    BY    REV     DR     MAURICE    S     SHEEHY.    OF    CATHOLIC 
LMVERaiTY  OP  AMERICA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
wLJ'r'iri  cJ  ' h'^"k'  ^^''^'''  ^^  ^"""^^^  ^y  'he  Reverend  Dr. 
Uon  o  th.  r.th  ,''•  ?f ""^  '^  ^^'  department  of  religious  educa- 
h?n  L«1  ^^^^"^^'^ University  of  America.  It  commands  more 
Ir^o^  ^1.^"^"''°"  '"  ^'^^^  °^  °"^  ^"'e^nal  economics,  the 
?hnrn"h  Ti  '^^"'^^'J^."'  t"^  '^'  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  appeared  in  the  Dubuque  dowa)  Daily  Tnbune 
(Prom  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)   Daily  Tribune  of  September  27.  1940] 

Has  Social  JtrsncE  Been  Applied' 
(By  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  S^Sheehy.  CathoUc  University  of  America. 

Washington.  D.  C  ) 

for^3?centr^T?'e"'whT.  ^'''"^^  J°'  '°  ""^  «  ^^^^^el  and  wheat 
was  Ringing  oS?  TtliTTlol^nT  "^'^'^^"^^  »>— «  -»°n 

V:!i^^S'P^^  a-d^.jre^i^.-Sr.7deral  /ud? 

r£ary  m^°LrrS.e°r;.  ^^^  i^  ^^^i^^r^Tsk 

the  late  Pope  Plus  XI  had  written  with  prophe^lT^oreaiyt? 
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"Unless  serious  attempts  be  made  with  all  energy  and  without 
delay  to  put  them  into  practice  (he  referred  to  Christian  principles 
of  social  Just.ce)  let  nobody  persuade  himself  that  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  human  society  can  be  effectively  defended  against 
the  forces  of  revolution." 

Today,  wheat  sells  for  70  cents,  com  for  55;  cotton  Is  9  cents  a 
pound.  Farm  Income  Is  twice  what  It  was  back  in  1932.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  1933  40,  the 
7  years  of  the  farm  program,  has  been  considerably  greater  than  the 
purchaslnt?  power  they  had  during  the  7  years  imimdiately  pre- 
ceding 1933- -and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  7  years  preceding 
1933  Included  the  preat  boom  period  of  1926  to  1929. 

Have  the  principles  of  social  Justice,  as  Plus  XI  and  Leo  XIII 
urged,  been  applied  to  agriculture?  In  my  opinion,  the  ariiwer  Is 
"yes." 

I  have  before  me  an  article  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  in  which  he  says: 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Pope  Plus  XI  In  his  remarkable 
encyclical.  Qundragesimo  Anno,  published  in  1931.  2  years  before 
the  triple  A  came  Into  being.  aL«;o  took  cognizance  of  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  throughout  the  world.  That  Is  why  he  set  down 
the  principle  that  there  should  obtain  'a  reasonable  relationship 
between  the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  various  economic 
groups,  agrarian,  industrial,  etc."  For  the  core  of  the  farm  problem 
was  simply  this — that,  although  the  farmers  debt  and  tax  burden 
and  the  prices  of  the  products  he  purchased  were  higher  In  1932 
than  in  1910-14.  the  farmer  sold  his  products  for  about  half  their 
pre-war  value."  (The  Farmer's  Problem.  The  Modern  Social  and 
Economic  Order,  the  Huntington  Press,  Huntington.  Ind  .  p   305  ) 

Such  quotations  from  the  papal  encyclicals  are  no  longer  unusual 
In  the  modern  day  But — I  make  the  statement  In  all  seriousness — - 
few  persons  in  American  public  life  know  better  and  agree  more 
completely  with  the  Catholic  conception  of  social  Justice  than  Mr 
Wallace. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadrageslmo 
Anno  must  realize  that  the  "labor  Popes"  were  painstaking  in  their 
analyses  of  causes  and  remedies  for  our  social  and  economic  dis- 
order Prominent  among  the  causes  put  forward  were  maldistri- 
bution of  wealth  and  income;  the  lessening  of  religious  Influence  In 
the  realm  of  business;  the  growth  of  economic  dictatorship  as  op- 
posed to  economic  democracy:  Irresponsibility  and  fraudulent  deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  boards  of  directors;  the  attempt  to  control  the 
state  and  to  bend  legislation  to  personal  advantage. 

Compare  the  above.  If  you  will,  with  Mr.  Wallace's  diagnosis  of  our 
economic  troubles  Of  malnutrition,  he  writes:  "The  American 
system  of  ownership  cannot  go  on  if  we  are  going  to  concentrate 
piower  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men.  Wc  have 
gone  dangerouFly  far  as  It  Is  in  denying  the  mass  of  the  people  any 
real  property  stake  in  the  country."  (Whose  Constitution?  p  16  ) 
(In  this  article.  Quadragesimo  Anno  and  Rerum  Novarum  will  be 
designated  bv  the  letters  Q.  A.  and  R.  N..  respectively,  while  the 
books  of  Mr  Wallace.  Whose  Constitution?  and  New  Frontiers,  will 
be  designated  by  W.  C   and  N.  F.) 

Of  the  lessening  of  religious  Influence.  Mr  Wallace  declares; 
"Somewhat  In  the  manner  that  Judicial  interpretation  was  to  deny 
both  Federal  and  State  power  to  regxilate  modern  business  in  the 
United  States,  the  Protestant  ethic,  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
the  Roman  Church,  failed  to  develop  an  effective  discipline  for  the 
social  administration  of  great  accumulations  of  property"  (W.  C, 
301). 

Of  economic  dictatorship:  "The  greatest  threat  to  liberty  in  the 
United  States  lies  In  the  very  excess  of  liberty  which  puts  ^eat 
economic  power  in  a  few  private  hands."  (W.  C  .  102  )  The  last 
hundred  years  have  seen  a  gradual  concentration  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity into  bigger  and  bigger  units  •  •  •  20  great  enterprises 
in  the  United  States  now  control  over  half  the  industrial  wealth 
and  approximately  half  the  Industrial  Jobs  in  the  country."  (N.  F., 
122  ) 

Referring  to  what  Pope  Plus  XI  caUed  the  "unconscionable  meth- 
ods" of  boards  of  directors.  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  the  small 
shareholder  in  a  big  corporation  "has  no  more  influence  in  deciding 
what  the  corporation  will  do  than  the  most  ragged  vagi  ant  in  a 
breadline  "     (N.  F.  268  ) 

As  for  what  the  Pope  termed  "the  fierce  battle  to  acquire  control 
of  the  state."  Mr.  Wallace  has  frequently  warned  the  country 
against  lobbyists  and  political  blackmailers  who  'all  too  often 
•  •  •  have  their  minds  fixed  on  a  special,  regional,  short-term 
objective,  and  are  often  more  ruthless  and  unfair  than  the  people 
who  employ  them."     (N    F.  68.) 

Like  Pius  XI  and  Leo  XIII.  Mr.  Wallace  denounces  class  conflict. 
We  cannot,  he  insists,  prosper  separately.  The  ultimate  end  of 
groups  struggling  against  each  other  with  narrow  and  selfish  pur- 
poses is  "mutual  destruction."  Like  Leo  XIII  who  remarked  that 
"to  make  ones  profit  out  of  the  need  of  another.  Is  condemned  by 
all  law  human  and  divine  "  Mr.  Wallace  declares:  "Whole  clas.ses 
and  groups,  profiting  enormously  at  the  expen.se  of  other  classes  and 
groups,  do  not  realize  what  an  economic  injustice  they  are  com- 
mitting"   (N    P.   128). 

Pope  Pius  XI  condemned  socialism  and  the  existing  form  of  capi- 
talism for  their  materialism,  and  communism  for  both  its  material- 
ism and  its  doctrine  of  violence.  "Capitalism,  communism,  and 
fascism,"  says  Mr.  WaUace,  "aU  act  as  ttiougli  there  were  no  ottier 


end  of  man  than  materialistic  advancement"  (W  C  .  317).  And  in 
another  place :  For  my  part  I  abhor  the  bitterness  and  violences 
which  characterize  the  communistic  approach  to  economic  prob- 
lems" (N.  F..  51). 

Close  as  is  this  similarity  with  respect  to  causes,  there  appears  to 
be  an  even  clo.«^er  agreement  as  regards  remedies.  The  following 
quotations,  placed  side  by  side,  tell  their  own  story. 


QUOTATIONS   FROM    THE   POPES 

While  It  Is  true,  says  Pcpe 
Plus  that  "economic  science  and 
moral  discipline  are  guided  each 
by  its  own  principles  in  its  own 
sphere,  it  is  Inlse  that  the  two 
orders  are  so  di:^tinct  or  so  alien 
that  the  former  in  no  way  de- 
pends on  the  latter.""  (Q.  A.. 
14-15  ) 

We  must  seek  '"more  lofty  and 
noble  principles  •  •  •  to  wit, 
social  justice  and  social  char- 
ity."' The  "public  institutions 
of  the  nation  must  be  such  as  to 
make  the  whole  of  human  soci- 
ety conform  to  the  common 
good.  1.  e..  to  the  standard  of 
sccial  Justice."        (Q.  A..  34  ) 

""Free  competition,  and  still 
more,  economic  domination 
must  be  kept  within  Just  and 
definite  limits.""  "'Just  as  the 
unity  of  human  society  cannot 
be  built  upon  class  warfare,  so 
the  proper  ordering  of  economic 
affairs  cannot  be  left  to  free 
competition  alone."  (Q.  A.,  34, 
26  ) 

•"Whenever  the  general  Inter- 
est or  any  particular  class  suf- 
fers or  Is  threatened  with  evils 
which  can  in  no  other  way  be 
met.  the  public  authority  must 
step  in  to  meet  them."  (R.  N., 
39  ) 

"The  State  has  the  task  of 
directing,  watching,  stimulating 
and  restraining,  as  circum- 
stances suggest  or  necessity  de- 
mands."    (Q   A  .  26.) 

"Tlie  State  should  leave  to 
smaller  groups,  the  settlement 
of  business  of  minor  import- 
ance."    (Q.  A.,  27.) 


"The  law.  therefore,  should 
favor  ownership,  and  its  policy 
should  be  to  induce  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  become 
owners."     (R    N..  49  ) 

QUOTATIONS     FROM     THE     POPES 


"The  aim  of  social  legislation 
is  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional groups.  The  experience 
of  his  own  weakness  urges  man 
to  call  in  help  from  without. 
We  read  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ.  "It  Is  better  that  two 
should  be  together  than  one;  for 
they  have  the  advantage  of 
their  society.  If  one  fall,  he 
shall  be  supported  by  the 
other.""     (R    N  .  51  ) 

"A  reasonable  relationship  be- 
tween different  wages  here  en- 
ters into  consideration.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  this  Is  a 
reasonable  relationship  between 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  various  economic 
groups,  agrarian,  industrial,  etc. 
Where  this  harmonious  propor- 
tion Is  kept,  man's  various  eco- 
nomic activities  combine  and 
unite  into  one  single  organism 
and  become  members  of  a  com- 
mon body,  lending  each  other 
mutual  help  and  service."  (Q. 
A.,   25.) 


QUOTATIONS     FROM     MR.     WALLACB 

Mr.  Wallace  says:  "Tlie  great- 
est need  of  a  modern  dem^'Cracy 
is  to  understand  how  completely 
and  mathematically  moral  Is  the 
tunning  of  a  modern  state."  (N. 
F..   23.) 


"A  democracy  worthy  of  the 
name  must  be  guided  by  con- 
cern for  social  Justice  and  so- 
cial charity — in  other  words,  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.'"     (N.  F..  20.) 


"Obviously,  certain  limits  must 
be  placed  on  competition  and 
indlviduali.sm."  "Complete  de- 
pendence of  Individual  self-in- 
terest •  •  •  Is  no  longer 
enough  to  keep  our  complex 
economy  running."  (N.  F.,  16, 
255.) 


"Insofar  as  any  particular 
class  or  community  Is  likely  to 
hurt  other  classes  or  communi- 
ties, it  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain restraints  by  the  Central 
Government."      (N.  F.,  38  ) 

"The  primary  concern  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  to  direct,  re- 
strain, and  stimulate  the  private 
powers  so  as  to  promote  balance 

and  continuous  stability."  (N. 
F..  34.) 

"Modern  governments  must  of 
necessity  consider  changing  the 
rules  to  make  for  a  maximum  of 
balance  between  producing  and 
consuming  forces  with  the  min- 
imum of  disturbance  to  individ- 
ual liberties."     (N.  F..  38.) 

"We  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  It  is  within  the  power  of 
government  to  •  •  •  start 
the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
United   States  gradually  on  the 

QUOTATIONS     FROM      MR.      WALLAC* 

road  to  ownership."  ("Wallace 
Maps  a  Farm  Program."  N.  Y. 
Times  Magazine.  Jan.  3,  1937.) 

"Farmers  working  together  in 
community,  county  and  State 
committees  have  learned  to  feel 
a  solidarity  which  they  never 
professed  before.  The  old  feel- 
ing of  individual  helplessness 
has  left  them."     (W.  C,  284.) 


"Our  purpose  is  'to  encourage 
price  and  production  policies 
that  will  maintain  a  continually 
balanced  relationship  between 
the  income  of  agriculture,  labor, 
and  industry.'  'The  fundamen- 
tal concept  is  to  get  prices  as 
rapidly  as  possible  Into  such  bal- 
ance with  each  other  that  the 
different  producers  can  live  as 
happily  as  possible  without  get- 
ting into  serious  trouble  later 
on.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  by 
seme  form  of  group  bargain- 
ing.'"    (N.  F.,  22,  105-106.) 
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But  It  ks  not  only  because  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Wallace  stands 
K>  well  the  ccmpuniton  with  our  Catholic  social  philcsophy  that  I 
believe  In  the  (arm  pro^iaixi.  It  is  because  the  entire  program  oX 
•grlcultural  action  in  itself  Fomethln?  cc.iceived  wlih  a  view  of 
achieving  the  reforms  and  thf  results  urged  by  social  Justice. 

A  particular  class  was  thieatentd  with  evils  which  could  In  no 
other  way  b^  met;  consequently,  the  State  did.  as  it  must,  s'ep  In 
Thrre  was  not  a  reasonable  balance  b  tween  the  prices  obtained  for 
agrarian  commcbttirs  and  those  obtained  for  industrla!  products; 
and  so  the  Government  stepped  m  The  law  should  favor  owner- 
Bhip,  but  the  percentage  of  ownership  of  farms  was  steadily  de- 
clining; therefore,  the  law  stepped  in.  The  aim  of  social  legislation 
should  be  the  recJtabhshmcnt  of  vocational  groups,  the  attainment 
of  true  group  solidarity;  and  the  Stat»<  et«^pped  in.  Even  though 
tl:l>  last  in  still  In  a  nebulous  sUite.  the  work,  has  been  begun,  and 
there  exists  mt  re  of  an  agricultural  entity  today  than  ever  did  exist 
in  this  cotintry   before 

One  thing  more  It  may  hr  said  that  the  farm  program,  by  mak- 
ing farming  naore  remunenitlve,  by  raising  standards  of  living,  by 
helping  tenants  to  become  owners,  is  a  factor  tending  to  induce  our 
rural  pe«:plc  to  stay  on  the  farms 

Today  our  citlr's  are  commlttuig  suicide.  Every  year  their  babies 
are  fewer  than  their  corijses.  Within  two  decades,  if  this  trend 
continues,  our  population  will  be  first  ataticnary.  then  actually 
declining 

Sometime  ago  an  agricultural  cnictal  asked  this  question:  "Ib  It 
thf  patriotic  thing  to  do  to  cnccura>;e  rural  living  for  as  large  a 
number  of  people  as  possible  In  order  to  bring  at)cut  the  benefits 
of  a  growing  rather  than  a  shrinking  national  population?"  For  my 
r>art.  not  only  as  a  Catholic  but  as  an  American,  I  can  conceive  ot 
no  answer  but  "yes." 
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Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  delivered  by 
a  Member  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  was  made  by 
Proctor  Knott,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  considering 
a  resolution  extending  the  time  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
the  St.  Croix  River  or  Lake  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior 
and  to  Bayfield.  Proctor  Knott  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
everything  that  he  said  in  derision  and  ridicule  about  Duluth, 
Minn.,  came  true  in  fact.  Proctor  Knott's  speech  was  de- 
livered on  January  27.  1871.  in  the  Forty-first  Congress,  third 
session. 

My  colleague  and  friend  from  Duluth,  the  Honorable 
William  A.  PrmNCER.  on  June  12.  1930.  extended  his  remarks 
in  the  Rxcord  and  included  therein  Proctor  Knott's  address. 

Mr.  Knott's  address  is  as  follows: 

Ma.   KNOTT  S   ADDRESS 

Mr  Speaker,  if  I  could  be  actuated  by  any  conceivable  induce- 
ment to  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  me  by  those  to  whose 
generous  confidence  I  am  Indebted  for  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this 
Uoor:  If  I  could  be  Influenced  by  any  possible  consideration  to 
become  Instrumental  in  giving  awav.  In  violation  cf  their  known 
wishes,  any  portion  of  their  Interests  In  the  public  domain  for  the 
mere  promotion  of  any  railroad  enterprise  whatever.  I  should  cer- 
tainly feel  a  strorig  Inclination  to  give  this  measure  my  most 
earnest  and  hearty  support,  for  I  am  assured  that  Its  success  would 
materially  enhance  the  pecuniary  proeperity  of  some  of  the  most 
valued  friends  I  have  on  earth,  friends  for  whose  accommodation 
I  would  be  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  not  Involving  my 
personal  honor  or  fidelity  as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust  And 
that  fact  of  itself  would  t)e  sufficient  to  countervail  almost  any 
objection  I  might  entertain  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  not  Inspired 
by  an  Imperative  and  Inexorable  sense  of  public  duty. 

But.  independent  of  the  seductive  InHuenccs  of  private  friendship. 
tc  which  I  admit  I  am.  perhaps,  as  susceptible  as  any  of  the  gentle- 
men I  see  around  me.  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure  itself  are 
of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  commend  it  most  strongly 
to  the  favorable  conalderauon  of  the  House,  myself  not  excepted 


notwithstanding  my  constituents.  In  whose  behalf  alone  I  am 
acting  here,  would  not  be  benefited  by  Its  passage  one  parti;le  more 
than  ihey  would  be  by  a  project  to  cultivate  an  orange  grove  on 
the  bleakest  summit  on  Greenland's  ley  mountains.     1  Laughter.) 

Now.  sir.  as  to  those  great  trunk  lines  of  railroads  spanning  the 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  I  confess  my  mind  has  never  heen 
fully  made  up.  It  is  true  they  may  afford  some  trifling  advantages 
to  local  trafflc.  and  they  may  even.  In  time,  become  the  channel  of 
a  mor?  extended  commerce;  yet  I  have  never  been  thorougiily  sat- 
isfied either  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  projects  promising 
such  meager  results  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  But  with 
regard  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  gigantic  enterprise  con- 
templated In  this  bill  I  never  entertained  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
(Laughter!  Years  ago.  when  I  first  heard  that  there  was.  some- 
where in  the  vast  terra  incos^nlta.  somewhere  in  the  bleak  region 
cf  the  Northwest,  a  stream  of  water  known  to  the  nomadic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood  as  the  River  St  Croix.  I  became  satisfied 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  that  raging  torrent  to 
some  point  In  the  civilized  world  was  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  American  people.  If  not  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  perpetuity  of  the  republican  Institutions  on  this  con- 
tinent. (Great  laughter  ]  I  had  an  abiding  presentiment  that 
some  day  or  other  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  irrespective  of 
party  affiliations,  regardless  of  sectional  prejudices,  and  "without 
distinction  cf  race,  color,  or  of  previous  condition  cf  servliude  " 
would  rise  In  their  majesty  and  demand  an  outlet  for  the  enormous 
agricultural  products  of  those  vast  and  fertile  pine  barrens,  drained 
in  the  rainy  season  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  turbid  St.  Croix. 
(Great  lauk;hter.| 

These  impressions,  derived  simply  and  solely  "from  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  were  not  only  strengthened  by  the  Interesting  and 
eloquent  debate  on  this  bill  to  which  I  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
the  other  day.  but  intensified.  If  p>05slble.  as  I  read  over  this  mori.ing 
the  lively  colloquy  which  look  place  en  that  occasion.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Wilson,  who.  I  believe  is  managing 
this  bill.  In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  country-  through  which 
this  railroad  Is  to  pa.'^s.  says  this;  "We  want  to  have  the  timber 
brought  to  us  as  cheaply  as  pcssible.  Now.  If  yuu  tie  up  the  lands  in 
this  way,  so  that  no  title  can  be  obtained  to  them— for  no  settler  will 
go  on  these  lands,  for  he  cannot  make  a  living— you  deprive  us  of  the 
t>enrflt  of  that  timber,"  Now.  sir.  I  would  not  have  it,  by  anv  means, 
inferred  from  this  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  insinu- 
ate that  the  people  in  that  section  desire  this  timljer  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  fencing  up  their  farms  so  that  their  stock  may  not  wander 
oil  and  die  of  starvation  among  the  bleak  hills  of  the  St.  Croix. 
[Laughter  I  I  read  it  for  no  such  purpose,  sir.  and  make  no  such 
comments  on  It  myself.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  from  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  find  this  testimony  given  by  the  hou- 
orab'e  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Washburn,  who.  speaking  of 
the  same  lands,  said ;  "They  arc  generally  sandy,  barren  lands.  My 
friend  from  Gray  Bay  di.strict.  Mr,  Sawyer,  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
this  question,  and  he  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  =ay.  that  these  pine 
tlmberlands  are  not  adipted  tc  settlement."  Now.  sir.  who.  after 
listening  to  this  emphatic  and  unequlvccaJ  testimonv  of  these  In- 
telligent, competent,  and  able-bodied  witnesses  (laughter],  who. 
that  is  not  as  incredulous  as  St.  Thomas  himself,  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  th:-  Goshen  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  the  sandy 
valley:-  and  upon  the  pine-clad  hills  of  the  St,  Croix?     (Laughter  | 

Who  wil!  have  the  hardihood  to  rise  in  his  seat  on  this  floor  and 
I  assert  that,  excepting  the  pine  bushes,  the  entire  region  would  not 
produce  vegetation  encugh  in  10  vears  to  fatten  a  grasshopper' 
(Great  laughter  (  Where  u^  the  patriot  who  is  wililng  that  his 
country  shall  Incur  the  peril  of  remaining  another  day  without 
the  amplest  railroad  communication  with  such  an  Inexhaustible 
mine  cf  agricultural  wealth?  (Laughter  (  Who  will  answer  for 
the  consequences  of  abandoning  a  great  and  warlike  people  In  pos- 
session of  n  country  like  that  to  brood  over  the  IndlfTerence  and 
neglect  of  their  Government?  [Laughter  ]  How  long  would  It  b" 
before  they  would  take  to  studying  a  declaration  of  Independence 
and  hatching  cut  the  damnable  heresy  of  seceaslon''  How  long 
before  the  grim  demon  of  civil  discord  would  rear  again  his  horrid 
head  In  our  midst,  "gna.sh  loud  hi."!  Iron  fangs,  and  shake  hL«  cres»- 
of  bristling  bayonets"?  (Laughter  [  Then.  sir.  think  of  the' 
long  and  painful  process  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow  with 
its  concomitant  amendments  to  the  Constitution:  the  seventeenth 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  articles  The  sixteenth.  It  Is  of  course' 
understood.  Is  to  be  appropriated  to  those  blushing  damsels  who 
are,  day  after  day.  beseeching  us  to  let  them  vote,  hold  office  drink 
cocktails,  ride  astraddle,  and  do  everything  else  the  men  do 
(Roars  of  laughter  |  But.  above  all.  sir.  let  me  Implore  ycu  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  country 
In  case  of  a  foreign  war;  with  all  our  ports  blockaded-  all  our 
cities  m  a  state  of  siege;  the  gaunt  specter  of  famine  brooding 
like  a  hungry  vulture  over  our  starving  land;  oiu-  commissary 
stores  all  exhausted  our  famished  armies  withering  away  in  the 
field,  a  helpless  prey  to  the  Insatiate  demon  of  hunger;  cur  Navy 
rotting  in  the  docks  for  want  of  provisions  for  our  gallant  seamen- 
and  we  without  any  railroad  communication  whatever  with  the 
prolific  pine   thickets  cf  the  St    Croix.     (Great   laughter  ) 

Ah.  sir,  I  ccu:d  weU  understand  why  mv  amiable"  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Meyers  Mr  Kelly,  and  Mr  ONellI(  should  be 
so  earnest  In  theli  support  for  this  bill  the  other  dav  and  If  their 
honorable  colleague,  my  friend.  Mr  Randall,  will  pardon  the  re- 
mark, I  wUl  say  I  consider  his  criticism  of  their  action  on  that 
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occasion  as  not  only  unjust  but  ungenerous.  I  knew  they  were 
looking  forward  with  far-reaching  ken  of  enllEhtened  statesman- 
ship to  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  Philadelphia  will  be  left 
unless  speedily  supplied  with  railroad  connection.  In  .-^me  way.  with 
this  garden  spot  of  the  universe.  (Laughter  (  And,  besides,  sir. 
this  discussion  has  relieved  my  mind  of  a  mystery  that  ha*  weighed 
upon  It  like  an  Incubus  for  years  I  could  never  understand  before 
why  there  was  so  much  excitement  during  the  last  Congress  over 
the  acquisition  of  Alta  Vela  I  could  never  understand  why  It  was 
that  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  and  most  distlng\iished  patriots 
should  entertain  such  dark  forebodings  of  the  untold  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  our  country  unless  we  should  take  Immediate 
possession  of  that  desirable  island.  But  I  see  now  that  they  are 
laboring  under  the  Impression  that  the  Government  will  need 
guano  to  manure  the  public  lands  of  the  St,  Croix,  (Great  laugh- 
ter. (  Now.  sir.  I  repeat,  I  had  been  satisfied  for  years  that  If  there 
was  any  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  absolutely  In  a  suffering 
condition  for  a  railroad,  it  was  the  teeming  pine  barrens  of  the 
St  Croix  (Laughter  ]  At  what  particular  point  on  that  noble 
stream  such  a  road  should  be  commenced  I  knew  was  immaterial, 
and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  con.<:idered  by  the  draftsman  of  this 
bill  It  might  be  up  at  the  spring  "or  down  at  the  foot  log,  or  the 
water  gate,  or  the  fish  dam.  or  anywhere  along  the  bank,  no  matter 
where  |Lftuc;hter  (  But  In  what  direction  It  should  run,  or  where 
It  should  terminate,  were  always,  in  my  mind,  questions  of  the 
most  painful  perplexity,  I  couid  conceive  of  no  place  on  "Gods 
green  earth"  In  such  straitened  circumstances  for  railroad  fa- 
cilities as  to  be  likely  to  desire  or  willing  to  accept  such  a  connec- 
tion,     ( Laughter.  ( 

I  know  that  neither  Bayfield  nor  Superior  City  would  have  It.  for 
they  both  indii^nantly  spurned  the  munificence  of  the  Government 
when  coupled  with  such  Ignominious  conditions,  and  let  this  very 
same  land  grant  die  on  tlieir  hands  years  and  years  ago  rather  than 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  direct  communication  by  railroad  with 
the  piney  wocxls  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  I  know  that  what  the  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of  those  giant  young  cities  refused  to  take  would 
have  few  charms  for  others,  whatever  their  necessities  or  their 
cupidity  might  be,  [Laughter,]  Hence,  as  I  have  said,  sir.  I  was 
utterly  at  loss  to  determine  where  the  terminus  of  this  great  and 
Indispensable  road  should  be,  until  I  accidentally  overheard  some 
gentlemen  the  other  day  mention  the  name  of  "Duluth  "  (Great 
laughter  I  "Duluth!"  The  word  fell  upon  my  ear  with  peculiar  and 
indescribable  charm,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low  fountain  steal- 
ing forth  in  the  midst  of  roses,  or  the  soft  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's 
whisper  in  the  bright.  Joyous  dream  of  sleeping  innocence.  Duluth! 
•TWas  the  name  for  which  my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  a  hart 
panteth  for  the  walerbrooks  (Renewed  laughter  (  But  where  was 
Duluth?  Never,  In  my  limited  reading,  had  my  vision  tieen  glad- 
dened by  seeing  the  celestial  word  In  print.  (Laughter.  (  And  I  felt 
a  profound  humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that  its  dulcet  syllables  had 
never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear.  (Roars  of  laughter  (  I  was 
certain  the  draftsman  of  this  bill  had  never  heard  of  it.  or  It  would 
have  been  designated  as  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road.  I  asked  my 
friends  about  it.  but  they  knew  nothing  of  It.  I  rvished  to  my  library 
and  examined  all  the  maps  I  could  find.  [Laughter  (  I  discovered 
In  one  of  them  a  delicate  halrllke  line,  diverging  from  the  Missi.ssippi 
at  a  place  marked  Prescott.  which  I  supposed  was  Intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  River  St,  Croix,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  Duluth!  Never- 
thelef^s  I  was  confident  that  it  existed  somewhere,  and  that  Its  dis- 
covery would  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the  present  century. 
If  not  of  all  modern  times  (Laughter.)  I  knew  It  was  bound  to  exist 
in  the  very  nature  of  things;  that  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
our  planetary  system  would  be  incomplete  without  It,  (Renewed 
laughter] 

That  the  elements  of  material  nature  would  have  long  since 
resolved  themselves  back  into  original  chaos  If  there  had  been  such 
a  hiatus  in  cieatlon  as  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  out  Duluth. 
[Rears  of  laughter  (  In  fact.  .sir.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Duluth  not  only  existed  somewhere  but  that,  wherever 
It  was.  it  wa-s  a  great  and  glorious  place.  I  was  convinced  that  the 
greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  benighted  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  was  in  their  having  passed  away  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  exi.'^tcnce  of  Duluth;  that  their  fabled  Atlantis,  never 
seen  save  by  tht  hallowed  visions  of  Inspired  poesy,  was.  In  fact,  but 
another  name  for  Duluth:  that  the  golden  orchard  of  He.sperides  was 
but  a  poetical  synonym  for  the  beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Duluth  1 1  aughter  [  I  wa.<:  certain  that  Herodotus  had  died  a  mis- 
erable death  berau.se.  in  all  his  travels  and  all  his  goctn-aphkal 
researche.'i.  he  had  never  heard  of  Duluth.  (Laughter  ]  I  knew 
that  If  the  Immortal  .spirit  of  Homer  could  look  down  from  another 
heaven  than  that  created  by  his  own  celestial  genius,  upon  the  long 
lines  of  pilgrmis  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  to  the  gushing 
fountain  of  poesy  opened  by  the  touch  of  his  magic  wand;  if  he 
could  be  permitted  to  behold  the  vast  assemblage  of  grand  and  glo- 
rious productions  of  the  lyric  art  called  into  being  by  his  own 
In.^^plred  sTr:iln.  he  would  weep  tears  of  bitter  anguish  that,  Instead 
of  lavlshmtT  all  the  stores  of  his  mighty  genius  upon  the  fall  of  llion, 
it  had  not  been  his  more  blessed  lot  to  crystallize  in  deathless  song 
the  rising  ghries  of  Duluth.  Yet.  sir.  had  It  not  been  lor  this  map 
kindly  furni.shed  me  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  I  might  have 
gone  down  to  my  obscure  and  humble  grave  In  an  agony  of  despair, 
because  1  could  not  nowhere  find  Duluth.  (Renewed  laughter  ( 
Had  such  been  my  melancholy  fate  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  with 
the  last  feeble  pulsation  of  my  breaking  heart,  with  the  last  faint 


exhalation  of  my  fleeting  breath,  I  should  have  whbpered.  "Where  is 
Duluth?"      (Laughter  ( 

But.  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  band  of  ministering  angels 
who  have  their  bright  abode  in  the  far-ofi  capital  of  Minnesota,  Just 
as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair,  this  blessed  map  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  as  1  unfolded 
it  a  resplendent  seme  of  inetfable  glory  opened  before  me.  such  as  I 
Imagined  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision  cf  the  wandering  pari 
tlirougli  the  opening  gates  of  paradise.  (Renewed  lauf-hter) 
There,  for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eyes  rested  upon  the 
ravishing  word  "Duluth"  This  map,  sir.  Is  intended,  as  It  appears 
from  Its  title,  to  Illustrate  the  position  of  Duluth  in  the  United 
States,  but  if  the  gentlemen  will  examine  It.  I  think  they  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  too  modest  in  its  pretensions. 
It  not  only  Illustrates  the  position  of  Duluth  In  the  United  States 
but  exhibits  its  relations  with  all  created  things.  It  goes  even 
further  than  this.  It  lifts  the  shadowy  veil  of  futurity  and  affords 
Us  a  view  of  the  golden  prospects  of  Duluth  far  along  the  dim  vista 
of  ages  yet  to  come.  If  the  gentleman  will  examine  It.  they  will  find 
Duluth  not  only  In  the  center  of  the  map  but  represented  In  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  100  miles  apart,  and  ."ome  of  them  as  much  as 
4,000  miles  in  diameter,  embracing  alike  in  their  tremendous  ^weep 
the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sunlit  South  and  the  eternal  solitudes 
of  snow  that  mantle  the  ice-bound  North,  (Laughter  ]  How  the 
circles  were  produced  is  perhaps  one  of  those  primordial  mysteries 
that  the  most  skillful  paleologlsts  will  never  be  able  to  explain. 
But  the  fact  Is,  sir.  Duluth  Is  preeminently  a  central  place,  for  I 
have  been  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  reckless  of  their 
personal  safety  as  to  venture  away  in  those  awful  regions  where 
Duluth  is  supposed  to  be  that  it  is  so  exactly  In  the  center  of  the 
visible  universe  that  the  sky  comes  down  at  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tance all  around  It,  (Roars  of  laughter  ]  I  find  by  reference  to  this 
map  that  Duluth  Is  situated  somewhere  near  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  but  as  there  Is  no  dot  or  other  mark  Indicating  Its 
exact  location,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  It  Is  actually  confined  to 
any  particular  spot  or  whether  "It  Is  Just  lying  around  there  loose." 
(Renewed  laughter  ] 

I  really  cannot  tell  whether  It  is  one  of  those  ethereal  creations 
of    Intellectual    frostwcrk.    more    Intangible    than    the    rose-tinted 
cloud  of   a   summer   sunset:    one   of   those   airy   exhalations  of    the 
speculators  brnin.  which  I  am  told  arc  ever  flitting  In  the  form  of 
towns  and  cities  along  the  lines  of  railroads  built  with  Government 
subsidies,   luring   the   unwary  settler  as   the   mirage   of   the   desert 
lures  the  famishing  traveler  en  and  ever  on,  until   It  fades  awny 
on  the  darkening  horizon,  or  whether  it  is  a  real,  bona  fide,  substan- 
tial  city,    all    staked    off,    with   the    lots   marked    with    their    ownen,' 
names,  "iike  that  proud  commercial  metropolis  recently   discovered 
on  the  desirable  shore  of  San  Domingo.     ] Laughter.)     But,  however 
that  may  be.  I  am  satisfied  Duluth  Is  there,  or  thereabouts,  for  I 
see  It  stated  here  on  this  map  that  It  Is  exactly  3,990  miles  from 
Liverpool   (laughter],  though  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, it  may  be  moved  back  10  miles  so  as  to  make  the  distance 
an  even  4.000      (Renewed  lavighter.)     Then,  sir,  there  Is  the  climate 
of  Duluth.  unquestionably  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful  to 
be  found  anywhere  on  the  Lord's  earth.     Now,  I  have  always  been 
under  the  Impression,  as  I  presume  other  gentlemen  have.  that,  in 
the  region   around  Lake  Superior,  It  was  cold  enough  for  at  least 
9  months  in  the  year  to  freeze  the  smokestack  off  a  locomotivt. 
(Great  laughter  ]     But  I  see  It  represented  on  this  map  that  Du- 
luth is  situated  Just  exactly  half  way  between  the  latitudes  of  Paris 
and  Venice,  so  that  gentlemen  who   have   inhaled   the  exhilarating 
airs  of  the  one  or  ba.sked  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  the  other  must 
see  at  a  glance  that  Duluth  must  be  a  place  of  untold  delights 
]  laughter  ] .  a  terrestrial  paradise  fanned  by  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  an 
eternal  spring,  clothed  with  gorgeous  sheen  of  everblooming  flowers, 
and   vocal    with    the    silver    melody    of    Nature's    choicest    songsters. 
] Laughter.)      In  fact,   sir.   since   I   have  seen  this  map   I   have   no 
doubt    that   Byron   was  vainly  endeavoring  to  convey   some  faint 
conceptions  of  the  delicious  charms  of  Duluth  when  his  poetic  soul 
gushed  forth  In  the  rippling  strains  of  that  beautiful  rhapsody — 

•Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  pine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Whore  the  light  wings  ol  zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  garden  of  gull  In  her  bloom; 
WThere  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit — 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky. 
In  color  though  varied.  In  beauty  may  die?" 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluth,  sir,  they  are  simply 
Illimitable  and  Inexhaustible,  as  is  shown  by  this  map,  I  see  It 
stated  here  that  there  Is  a  vast  scope  of  territory,  embracing  an  area 
of  over  2  000  000  square  miles,  rich  In  every  element  of  material 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  all  tributary  to  Duluth.  Look 
at  it  sir  [pointing  to  the  map(.  Here  are  inexhaustible  mines  of 
gold  immeasurable  veins  of  silver.  Inpenelrable  depths  ol  boundless 
forest  vast  coal  mines,  wide  extended  plains  of  richest  pasturage — 
all  all  embraced  in  this  vast  territory,  which  must  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  empty  the  untold  treasures  of  Its  commerce  Into 
the  lap  of  Duluth,  (Laughter)  Look  at  it.  sir  (pointing  to  the 
map]  Do  you  not  see  these  broad  brown  lines  drawn  around  this 
lmmen.se  territory,  that  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Duluth  In- 
tend some  day  to  enclose  It  all  In  one  vast  corral,  so  that  Its  com- 
merce will  be  bound  to  go  there  whether  it  would  or  not?     "^'"-» 


»     i 
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laughter  1  And  here,  sir  (still  pointing  to  the  mapl,  I  And.  within 
a  convenient  dlitance.  the  Plegan  Indians,  which  of  all  the  many 
acceaxKles  to  the  glory  of  Duluth  I  consider  by  far  the  most  Ines- 
timable. Por.  sir  I  have  been  tcld  that  when  smallpox  breaks  out 
among  the  women  and  children  of  that  famous  tribe,  as  It  some- 
time* does,  they  afford  the  Quest  subjects  In  the  world  for  strategical 
experiments  of  any  enterprising  military  hero  who  desires  to  Im- 
prove himself  m  the  noble  art  of  war  (laughter),  especially  for  any 
lieutenant  general  whose — 

•Trenchant  blade    Toledo  trusty. 
Per  want  of  fighting  has  grown  rusty. 
And  eats  Into  Itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  " 

Sir.  the  great  conflict  now  raging  In  the  Old  World  has  presented 
a  phenomenon  in  military  science  unprecedented  In  the  annals 
of  mankind,  a  phencmenon  that  has  reversed  all  the  tradition  of 
the  past  as  it  has  disappointed  all  expectations  of  the  present.  A 
grrat  and  warlike  people,  renowned  alike  for  their  skill  and  valor. 
have  been  swept  away  t)efore  the  advance  of  an  inferior  foe.  like 
thp  autumn  stubble  before  a  hurricane  of  tire.  For  aught  I  know 
the  new  flash  of  the  electric  Are  that  shimmers  along  the  ocean  cable 
may  tell  us  tha:  Paris,  with  every  fiber  quivering  with  the  agony 
of  Impotent  despair,  writhes  beneath  the  conquering  heel  of  her 
cursed  invader.  Ere  another  moon  shall  wax  and  wane  the  brightest 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  natlciis  may  fall  from  the  zenith  of  her  glory, 
never  to  rise  again.  Ere  the  modest  violet  of  early  spring  >-hall  open 
her  beauteous  eyes  the  genius  of  civilization  may  chant  the  un- 
availing requiem  of  the  prcudest  nationality  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  as  she  scatters  her  withered  and  tear-molstened  Ulles  o'er  the 
blo<.xly  tomb  of  butchered  France  But  sir.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you 
candidly  believe  that  the  Dutch  would  overrun  the  French 
in  that  kind  of  style  if  Cteueral  Sheridan  had  not  gone  over  there 
and  tcld  King  William  and  Von  Moltke  how  he  managed  to  whip 
the  Plegan  Indians' 

(Here  the  hammer  fell  | 

(Many  cries.    •Go  on!"     "Oo  on?"( 

The  Sp«:akcx  Is  iherv  any  objection  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky continuln;^  his  remarks?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  genlie- 
mnn  will  proceed. 

Mr  Knott  I  was  about  remarking,  sir.  up>on  these  vast  wheat 
fields  represented  on  this  map  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
buffaloes  aiui  the  Piegans.  find  wa.s  about  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
there  l)elnK  these  immerse  wheat  fields  in  the  very  heart  »f  a  wilder- 
ness hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of 
civilization  may  appear  to  some  gentlf-men  rather  inrontrruous — as 
mther  too  great  a  strain  on  the  "blankets'  of  veracity  But.  to  my 
mind,  there  is  no  difHculty  in  the  matter  whatever.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  very  easily  atrounted  for  It  is  evident,  sir.  that  the 
Plegans  sewed  that  wheat  there  and  plowed  It  with  buffalo  bulls. 
I  Great  laughter  | 

Now.  sir.  this  fortunate  combination  of  buffaloel*  and  Piecan«", 
ct  nsldorlnjf  their  relative  pc».itlcns  to  each  ether  ana  to  Oulutli.  as 
they  are  arranged  on  the  map,  satlsQes  me  that  D-filuth  is  destined 
to  be  the  beef  market  of  the  wcrid  Here  yen  will  otseerve  |  pointing 
to  the  mapl  are  the  buffaloes,  directly  be-'.ve.en  the  Piegans  and 
Duluth;  and  here,  right  on  the  road  to  Duluth.  are  the  Creek.-s 
Now.  sir.  when  the  buffaloes  are  sulBci»ntly  fat  from  erazlng  on  these 
immcns*'  wheat  fields,  you  see  it  will  l)o  the  e«««iest  thine  in  the 
world  for  the  Piesans  to  drive  them  on  down,  stay  all  night  with 
their  friends  the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth  in  the  morning.  I 
think  I  see  them  now.  sir.  a  vast  herd  of  buffiiiors.  with  their  heads 
drwn.  their  eyes  ^larin':.  their  nostrils  dilated,  their  tong\ies  out. 
and  thetr  tails  curled  over  their  backs,  tearinki  along  toward  Duluth! 
with  about  a  thousand  Piegans  on  their  grass-bellied  ponlps  yelling 
at  thetr  heels  ICiresit  laughter.  1  On  they  romel  As  they  -^weep 
■  past  the  Creeks  they  Join  in  the  chase,  and  awav  thev  all  go.  yelling, 
bellowinc.  ripping  along  amW  clouds  of  dust,  until  the  last  buffalo 
Is  safely  penned  In  the  stockyards  of  Duluth  (Shouts  of  laughter  [ 
Sir,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  and  expatiate  upon  the  gorgeous 
prospects  of  Duluth  as  depicted  upon  this  map.  But  human  life  is 
too  short  and  the  time  of  this  House  far  too  valuable  to  allow  mc 
to  linger  longer  upon  the  delightful  theme  |  Laughter  |  I  think 
every  gentleman  ou  thl.'^  floor  Is  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  that  Duluth 
is  destined  to  become  the  commercial  metrop<ilis  of  the  univeise  and 
that  this  rt-ad  should  be  built  at  once.  I  am  fu'.ly  persuaded  that  no 
patriotic  representative  of  the  American  pe<  pie  who  has  a  proper 
appreciaton  of  the  a.<:soc-iated  glories  of  Duluth  and  the  St.  Croix 
will  hesitate  n  moment  to  say  that  eviry  ablr-bodled  female  In  th"' 
land  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  who  is  m  favor  of  woman  s 
riihls  should  be  drafted  and  set  to  work  on  this  great  work  without 
Jeiay      (Roars  of  laughter.  1 

Nevertheless,  sir.  it  grievea  my  very  soul  to  be  compelled  to  say 
tr.at   I  cannot  vote  for  the  grant  of  lands  provided  for  in  this  bill 
Ah    sir.  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  poignancv  of  my  aagtilsh 
that  I  am  deprived  of  the  blessed  privilege      (Laughter!     thiere 
are  two  Insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way.     In  the  first  place,  my 
c.  nstituents,   for  whom  I  am  acting  here,  have   no  more  Interest 
»n  this  road  than  they  have  in  the  great  question  of  culma-y  taste 
row  perhaps  agitating  the  public  mind  of  Drmlntca.  as  to  wh  nher 
tije  Illustrious  ccmmlssloners  who  recentlv  left  the  Capital  tor  that 
free  and  enlightened  republic  would  be  betttr  fricasseed    boiled   or 
rousted    (great    laukrhtor):    and    In    the    second    place,    these    lands 
which   I   am   asked   to   give   away,   alas,   are   not  mine   to   bestow 
My  relation  to  tliem  is  simply  t^ai  of  trustee  to  an  express  trust. 


And  shall  I  ever  betray  that  trust?  Never,  sir.  Rather  perish 
Duluth.  (Shouts  of  laughter.  (  Perish  the  paragon  cf  cities. 
Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak  Northwest  bury  it 
forever  Ijeneath  the  eddying  sands  of  the  St.  Croix.  (Great 
laughter.) 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  1940  issue  of  Foreign  Affaii's.  an 
American  quarterly  review,  volume  19,  No.  1.  by  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  a  former  teacher  in  Chinese  universities,  author  of 
many  important  bocks,  winner  of  the  Palitzer  prize  in  1932, 
and  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  in  1938, 

Miss  Buck,  an  American  woman  of  the  highest  scholarly 
attainments,  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
Orient,  and  returned  with  a  wealth  of  undt-rstanding  which 
she  has  successfully  transmitted  to  the  American  people. 

The  article  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  follows: 

I  From  Foreign  Affairs  of  October  19401 

THE  rtTTTlE  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN   IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

(By  Pearl  S.  Buck) 

Whenever  the  future  of  the  white  man  In  the  Orient  comes  to 
be  di-scusFed  It  inevitably  means  one  question.  Will  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  white  man  in  the  Far  East  be  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past?  It  is  acknowledged  that  for  the  moment  these  are  at  a 
low  ebb  But  can  they  rise  again  In  the  future  to  anything  like 
their  past  glcrj-? 

I  never  hear  that  phra«".  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  white 
man  in  the  Far  Eat.t.  without  being  reminded  of  a  certain  incident 
in  my  Chinese  childhood  which  more  nearly  wrecked  our  peaceful 
missionary  household  than  all  the  riots  and  revolutions  of  China 
put  together  There  came  to  our  compound  gate  one  winter's  day 
a  unique  person  He  was  an  American  saleoman.  Any  white  man 
was  stnince  at  our  gate,  but  a  salesman  we  had  never  seen  My 
father  admitted  him  at  once  because  what  he  sold,  it  seemed,  was 
Bibles,  though  anything  more  coals  to  Newcastle  than  Bibles  to  our 
house  cannot  be  imagined.  My  father  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
never  Inquired  how  the  man  came  to  be  selling  Bibles,  and  the  sales- 
man himself  never  told  us.  so  none  of  us  ever  knew.  He  was  simply 
there,  very  dirty  and  hungry  and  with  no  baggage  except  some  shop- 
worn Bibles  and  a  small  cardboard  suitcase  th;it  after  several  weeks 
of  his  steadlasUy  remaining  a  hungry  guest  in  Uie  house  apparently 
provided  him  with  no  change  of  garmenU.  The  weeks  grew  into 
months  and  he  stayed  on,  and  my  mother  reached  the  point  of 
mutiny.  He  had  a  change  of  clothes  now.  but  they  were  my 
fathers  When  he  finally  left  us.  and  it  wa.s  entirely  dut-  i,)  my 
redoubtable  mother  that  he  did  so  at  all.  he  went  out  clothed  In 
my  father's  second-best  suit,  with  other  earment*  cf  my  lathtrs 
in  my  fathers  suitcase,  all  his  Bibles  sold  to  my  father,  and  his  purs^ 
full  cf  my  father's  meager  funds.  Only  xinder  these  terms  had  he 
consented  to  move  on 

My  mother  remarked  after  the  gate  had  been  bolted  by  the  serv- 
ants,  "Thank   God.   we   still   have   the   house   and   the   furniture" 
Whereupon  my  father.  In  one  of  his  few  moment*  of  .self-doubt 
said   in  an   uncertain   voice.   "Maybe  I  should  never  have  let   hirn 
come  into  the  house  t-j  sell  me  anything  " 

That  Bible  salesman  represents"  in  a  .simple  wav  the  white  man 
Who  walked  into  the  Far  &ist  to  trade,  uho  sUyed  to  take  all  he 
could  get— and  long  beyond  his  welcome.  There  is  about  as  much 
chance  that  he  will  be  welcome  <»galn  on  the  old  term:^  as  there 
was  for  that  salesman  to  get  back  into  my  fathers  house 

I  must,  therefore,  preface  anything  I  have  to  write  on  the  sub- 

i^ver  to  h^'^ii  f  W^  '^^  ^  ^*  ^^  ^y'"P  ft-^t  that  he  ought 
?nrl  r.    ^  iiad  that  power  and  prestige,  held  and  secured   by 

fhJ^«^.v  ^'"^  J^°w"  ''"'^  prestige  are  net  absolute  good  in 
themseUes,  and  v.hether  they  are  or  not  dept>nds  entirely  on  how 
they  are  secured  and  how  they  are  wielded.  In  the  Far  Lst  thev 
were  secured  for  the  white  man  in  ways  of  which  he  ouS  t  to  2 
ashamed  enough  so  that  he  would  not  want  them  back  at  the 
pncc  of  seizin^'  them  again  upon  the  same  terms.  If  he  is  to  have 
them  again,  they  must— and  this  for  hxs  own  sake  too— be  built 
upon  new  foundations.  i.«w— uc  ouu* 


But  no  one  knows  better  than  the  white  man  that  his  power 
and  prestige  In  the  Par  E:ast  are  gone  and  that  his  future  there 
cannot  be  like  his  past.  And  If  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are 
•greed  upon  nothing  else  they  are  upon  one  thing,  that  the  white 
man's  future  in  the  Orient  shall  and  must  be  different  from  his 
past  The  Japanese  are  now  making  life  in  their  country  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  white  man  that  he  can  scarcely  live  there  at  all.  And 
when  I  have  listened  to  Chinese  talking  together  seriously  of  the 
futtire  after  the  war.  I  have  been  Impressed  that  It  Includes  no 
place  for  the  white  man  except  upon  strictly  Chinese  terms. 

How  has  this  come  about?  The  white  man's  present  plight  in  the 
Far  E:ast  is  entirely  of  his  own  making  and  his  future  there  depends 
upon  his  present  elsewhere.  War  of  his  own  making  is  ruining 
him  In  the  Far  East  as  well  as  In  Europe.  Until  the  first  World 
War.  the  Oriental  looked  upon  the  white  man  as  invincibly  his 
sufjerior.  Science  was  the  white  man's  magic  of  which  the  Oriental 
understood  nothing;  indeed,  he  considered  himself  well-nigh  in- 
capable of  understanding  it.  Tliat  first  World  War  enlightened  the 
Oriental  in  manv  ways.  He  saw  white  men  destroying  each  other. 
This  horrified  him.  but  It  encouraged  him  too.  He  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  white  man  a  superman,  and  he  took  hope  for  himself. 
White  men  were  not.  as  he  had  supposed,  solidly  against  the  darker 
races.  They  were  also  against  each  other.  In  their  division  might 
be  the  yellow  man's  salvation.  His  unwilling  admiration  of  the 
white  man's  abilities  fell  even  lower,  never  to  rise,  when  he  saw  the 
savage  behavior  of  white  men  toward  each  other  Every  OrienUl 
understands  cruelty  to  an  inferior  or  to  one  deemed  an  Inferior. 
But  when,  during  the  last  war,  the  Oriental  beheld,  with  his  own 
eyes  and  upon  Chinese  territory,  the  cruelly  of  Englishmen  di- 
rected against  Germans — against  missionaries  and  merchants,  men 
and  women  and  childr<n.  sick  and  well  alike,  when  he  saw  them 
driven  from  the:r  homes  and  possessions,  herded  into  cattle  ships 
and  sent  to  the  Tropics  to  manage  as  best  they  could,  he  saw  some- 
thing new  to  him.  and  if  he  lost  an  illusion  he  also  took  heart  for 
himself.  For  when  the  white  man  attacked  the  white  man  in  the 
Orient,  it  was  the  end  (jf  an  era. 

The  history  of  the  whiU-  man  in  the  Far  East  Is  too  well  known  to 
need  close  repetition  It  began  when  the  great  nations  of  Europe — 
Portugal,  Spain.  EnB;land.  and  France — established  regular  trade 
with  the  Orient  The  United  States  was  the  last  but  not  the  least 
vigorous  in  this  competition  The  need  to  control  that  trade  was 
what  drove  England  to  the  opium  wars.  These  wars  set  in  motion 
the  waves  which  swept  in  th'-  period  of  conquest,  and  upon  these 
waves  France.  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium.  England.  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  rode  high.  They  rode  so  high  indeed  that 
their  greed  nearly  divided  China  into  colonies.  Only  mutual  rapac- 
ity and  the  open-door  pollcv.  which  the  skill  of  England  and  the 
prudence  of  the  United  States  introduced  at  the  eleventh  hour,  kept 
China  at  least  physically  whole,  though  actually  divided  Into  spheres 
of  Influence. 

Had  the  western  world  not  fallen  Into  war,  China  might  still  have 
been  lost  But  the  World  War  saved  her.  When  the  strength  of 
the  white  man  was  turned  against  himself,  the  Far  East  was  given 
a  breathing  space  China  used  it  to  observe  and  to  prepare  herself 
for  a  new  revolution  based  upon  a  revolt  against  the  white  man; 
Japan  used  it  to  begin  solidifying  her  dreams  of  Pan  Asia  Into 
reality  This  she  did  by  stepping  into  China  and  demanding  con- 
trol of  what  had  belonged  to  the  Germans.  The  white  man,  in  the 
haste  and  exigencv  of  the  war.  acceded  to  Japan,  mistakenly  think- 
ing of  her  as  an  ally  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to  regain  these 
possessions  from  Japan's  temporary  control  than  if  they  were  re- 
turned to  China,  to  whom  they  really  belonged.  This  was  the  white 
man's  first  serious  mistake  in  the  Far  East.  Certainly  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  chain  of  events  which  have  led  to  his  weakened 
position  there  today  Had  England,  as  the  strongest  white  power 
In  China,  taken  the  German  colonies  after  the  Germans  had  been 
expelled,  or  better  still,  had  she  returned  them  at  once  to  China, 
they  would  not  have  given  Japan  her  first  real  foothold  upon  the 
Chinese  mainland 

Japan  worked  hard  upon  her  plans  during  these  years  of  the 
World  War  and  in  the  years  after  it  while  the  West  was  .struggling 
to  recover.  Only  an  Immediate  and  determined  union  of  white  men 
could  then  have  restored  even  a  measure  of  their  power  and  prestige 
in  the  Far  East.  But  such  a  union  was  physically  and  spiritually 
impossible,  for  peace  after  war  brings  no  unity  anywhere.  Division 
between  enemies  is  driven  Irrevocably  deeper  and  the  quarrel  about 
peace  terms  alienates  allies.  Years  are  needed  to  heal  the  cleavages 
of  war. 

But  If  the  victor  nations  could  have  taken  a  unified  stand  toward 
the  Far  Ea.st,  they  might  have  restored  at  least  part  of  their  former 
power.  The  oriental  understands  human  nature  well  enough  to 
realize  that  bystanders  must  deal  respectfully  with  victors,  as  China 
and  Japan  had  already  signified  by  their  polite  alliance  with  the 
Allies.  But  peace  divided  the  victors.  Prance,  England,  and  the 
United  States  drew  away  from  each  other,  and.  with  the  short- 
sighted arrogance,  or  the  Indifference,  of  the  white  man  which  may 
one  day  be  fatal  to  him.  they  still  failed  to  consider  the  problems 
of  the  Far  East  as  of  primary  importance  to  them 

The  period  of  the  white  man's  conquest  over  the  Far  East  ended, 
therefore,  with  the  World  War.  From  then  until  now  the  story  has 
been  one  of  his  steadily  declining  power  and  lessening  prestige.  And 
England  has  led  the  procession  downhill.  Por.  though  England 
emerged   as   the  chief   victor   in   the    war,   the  oriental   knew   that 


everywhere  the  white  man  was  greatly  weakened.  He  knew  that 
even  England  could  not  afford,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  enforce  prestige.  When  English  businessmen  came  back  to 
China  with  all  the  old  arrogance,  the  oriental  knew  they  were  no 
longer  backed  by  English  armies.  The  English  Government  was 
tired  and  preoccupied  with  crises  of  Its  own.  To  the  oriental  it 
therefore  appeared  unnecessary  to  bear  further  insults  from  the 
Individual  Englishman.  These  insults  seemed  slight  but  they  were 
Important. 

Thus  English  merchants,  seeking  to  restore  English  trade  with 
China,  took  no  more  trouble  than  they  ever  had  to  be  courteous 
to  Chinese  merchants.  Long  Chinese  feasts,  even  of  welcome  and 
congratulation  upon  military  victory,  bored  the  average  English- 
man, who  seldom  learns  to  speak  Chinese  or  even  to  like  Chinese 
food.  The  Germans  came  back.  too.  But  because  they  knew  that 
there  was  no  force  back  of  them,  they  took  great  pains  to  learn 
Chinese  manners  and  to  be  delighted  with  Chlne.se  food;  they  had 
plenty  of  time  to  linger  and  to  talk  and  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  Chinese  merchants;  their  wives  made  calls  on  the  Chinese 
merchants'  wives,  to  the  horror  of  Englishwomen:  and  thus  were 
laid  sound  foundations  for  the  future.  China  does  not  at  all  hate 
Germany.  If  Germany  makes  fascism  safe  for  the  world,  there  Is 
a  Chinese  Fascist  party  which,  if  the  time  becomes  ripe,  may  be 
headed  by  a  dictator  with  a  very  notable  name.  Chinese  fascism 
will  not  be  German  fascism.  Even  the  Christian  God  has  under- 
gone change  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  believers  But  fascism  will 
scarcely  be  democracy,  even  in  China.  And  Japan  already  is  cast- 
ing off  the  cloak  of  a  democracy  which  she  never  liked  anyway  and 
which  she  wore  only  because  everybody  else  was  wearing  it.  Japan 
has  always  been  Fascist  in  her  soul. 

No,  the  oriental  knew  the  white  man's  true  situation  when  the 
World  War  ended,  and  how  much  and  how  little  he  was  capable  of 
doing  for  himself.  He  gambled,  mainly  on  Engli.sh  weakness,  and 
he  won.  The  fact  that  England  suddenly  began  to  use  diplomacy 
instead  of  gunboats  in  the  Far  East  only  hastened  her  downward 
progress.  For  the  oriental  believes  that  the  time  to  use  diplomacy 
is  when  one  l.s  strong.  The  voice  may  be  soft  when  the  sword  is 
drawn  and  in  the  hand.  But  when  the  sword  is  broken  there  must 
not  be  diplomacy  but  a  loud  voice  and  threatening  eyebrows.  That 
England  used  a  soft  voice  after  the  World  War  meant  to  the 
oriental  simply  that  the  Allies  were  exhausted  and  could  never 
have  won  the  war  if  the  United  States  had  not  helped  them. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  much  of  their  own 
prestige  for  quite  other  reasons  The  United  States  had  never  had 
any  power  In  the  Far  East  based  on  important  possessions  In  China, 
But  they  had  prestige  based,  for  one  reason  or  another,  upon 
China's  belief  in  America's  s>Tnpathy  and  friendship.  The  Chinese, 
in  a  manner  almost  touching,  believed  in  that  friendship,  and  fh 
China  friendship  carries  with  It  the  Inviolate  obligation  of  materal 
aid  if  It  is  wanted  Tlius  if  a  man  even  admires  a  possession  in  his 
friend's  house,  friendship  compels  that  what  he  admires  be  given 
him  as  a  gift.  How  much  more,  then,  when  a  man  is  In  trouble. 
must  his  friend  give  him  aid  When  Japan  began  her  encroach- 
ments, therefore,  many  Chinese  really  believed  that  the  United 
States  would  do  something  about  It.  I  remember  very  well  how 
difficult  It  was  to  be  an  American  In  China  when  Japan  was  taking 
Manchuria.  A  dozen  times  a  day  one  heard  the  confident  belief 
expressed:  "The  United  States  will  not  allow  this.  The  Americans 
will  surely  come  to  help  us"  And  how  hard  It  was  to  say:  "I 
fear  they  will  not";  how  impossible  to  explain  reasonably  why  not. 
But  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  Chinese  themselves  that 
China  must  stand  alone  in  the  world,  she  quietly  and  gently 
lowered  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  half-mast,  and  the  United  States 
took  a  place  only  a  little  better  than  that  of  England. 

Japan,  of  course,  observed  this  with  pleasure.  During  the  years 
since  the  World  Wur,  she  had  had  her  own  experiences  which 
hardened  her  definitely  against  the  West.  But  In  her  case  It 
was  the  United  States  and  not  England  who  represented  the  objec- 
tionable white  man.  The  League  of  Nations  had  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment held  the  possibility  of  cooperation  between  East  and  West, 
and  Japan  gave  consideration  to  the  benefits  which  such  coopera- 
tion with  the  white  man  might  give  her.  She  began  to  doubt  these 
benefits  when  in  1920  the  League  was  set  back  by  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  part  of  it  But  the  liberals  were  in  control 
In  Japan  then,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  their  hold,  even  to  the 
point  of  agreeing  in  1922  to  the  limitation  of  Japan's  Navy.  The 
downfall  cf  the  liberals  came  In  1924,  when  laws  were  passed  In 
the  United  States  discriminating  against  the  Japanese.  In  effect, 
the  Japanese  liberals  then  gave  up.  What  was  the  use,  they  felt, 
of  maintaining  the  struggle  for  liberalism  in  Japan  when  the 
United  Stales  committed  herself  so  definitely  to  an  opposite  course. 
Though  most  Americans  were  too  Ignorant  to  know  It,  the  United 
States  hastened  the  day  of  fascism  In  the  world  by  putting  despair 
into  the  hearts  of  the  only  Japanese  who  might  have  kept  their 
country  from  lining  up  with  the  Axis.  Japan  turned  from  the 
white  man  back  to  the  pan-Ar:lan  dream. 

She  might  have  hastened,  if  not  fulfilled,  that  dream  had  she 
been  able  to  conciliate  China  at  this  moment  in  the  white  man's 
downward  progression.  There  was  definitely  an  hour,  even  after 
the  taking  of  Manchuria,  when  China,  In  panic  at  finding  herself 
alone  In  the  modern  world,  would  have  come  to  terms  with  Japan. 
even  at  the  cost  of  Manchuria.  But  Japan  had  absorbed  the  spirit 
as   weU   as   the    tactics   of   Germany.     She   was   Imbued   with   mili- 
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tarl»m  both  by  nature  and  by  her  modern  education,  and  she 
preferred  the  «peed  and  ease  of  conquest  to  the  more  civilized 
means  of  arbitration  and  compromise  Moreover,  her  enemies  In 
the  Far  East  were  miraculoasly  cleannij  themselves  away  If  a 
eecond  World  War  should  beKin.  and  it  took  no  prophet  to  pro- 
nounce it  probable,  then  half  uf  her  battle  was  won  She  gambled 
upon  «\ich  a  war.  and.  a.s  time  haa  shown,  he  has  won  For  even 
If  the  United  Srates  does  not  actually  enter  the  present  European 
war.  it  U  already  engaged  in  It  psychologically  and  materially. 
Moreover.  Us  interest  'n  the  Orient,  never  intclltgcntly  awake  to  the 
importance  of  what  takes  place  there,  is  always  overshadowed  by 
its  own  Immediate  problem.s  and  those  of  Europe 

The  present  mumcnt.  therefore,  .sees  the  white  man's  prestige 
In  the  Par  East  at  Its  lowest  ebb  In  m-xlorn  times,  and  power  fol- 
lows the  trend  of  prestige  Both  are  at  a  point  that  would  once 
have  been  Inconceivable  to  the  white  man  But  the  strangest  of 
all  thing.  In  this  strange  present  Is  the  speed  with  which  the 
Inconceivable  happens.  Hew  short  a  time  ago  the  International 
Concession  In  Shanghai  felt  itself  as  impregnable  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  because  the  English  were  that  rock  Now  It  Is  a  handful 
of  foreigners  left  without  defen.st  That  Is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
defenseless.  Englishmen  at  least  have  a  way  of  defending  them- 
telves  .'•omehow  But  if  they  do  so  now  in  the  Far  East,  It  Is  as 
individuals,  and  they  are  no  longer  England,  as  once  every  English- 
man wa«  England  wherever  he  was.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
oriental  Is  confident  that  England's  power  Is  gone  He  has  too 
often  seen  Individual  Englishmen  come  through  trouble  Put  it. 
rather,  thus;  That  China  Is  not  counting  on  any  help  whatever 
from  ETngland  against  Japan  and  for  the  moment  is  prepared  for 
English  capitulation  to  Japan  on  all  but  the  most  Important  points. 
and  perhaps  even  on  those  Japan  Is  simply  working  fast,  with  her 
weather  eye  net  on  Ensland  but  on  Germany  For  the  situation 
between  Oermany  and  Japan  l.s  not  at  all  smooth.  German  is  the 
big  dog.  Japan  the  little  Impatient  one — and  the  big  dog  has  the 
bones.  Oermany  Is  not  allowing  bones  to  be  divided  yet.  par- 
ticularly the  prize  ones  of  Indochina  ar.d  the  Dutch  Indies.  They 
are  valuable  for  bargaining  If  for  nothing  else. 

Thus  the  cause  for  the  downfall  of  the  white  man's  power  and 
prestige  In  the  Far  East  has  been  war  and  only  war  Had  he  been 
able  to  keep  his  own  peace  In  the  West,  he  might  by  now  have 
been  lord  of  the  East  as  well.  Consider  what  a  strong  peace  among 
white  men  would  have  meant  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  world. 
China.  If  her  partition  had  gone  on.  would  have  been  the  white 
man's  prize  Even  If  he  had  allowed  her  to  keep  her  sovereignty. 
trade  would  have  been  enough  to  strengthen  the  West  in  the 
East,  and  Japan  would  have  been  permanently  confined  to  her 
Islands,  for  she  would  never  have  dared  arm  herself  to  rebel  against 
an  unweakened  West  The  world  would  have  belonged  to  the 
white  man 

As  It  Is.  It  may  be  that  he  has  given  It  to  the  yellow  man.  Cer- 
tainly the  white  man  is  no  longer  lU  master.  He  is  still  destroying 
himself  by  his  own  wars,  and  the  Par  Ea.st  waits  to  see  whether  he 
will  stop  short  of  complete  destruction  It  may  be  that  sooner  than 
we  think  white  men  will  be  compelled  tt>  unite  again'^t  a  common 
enemy  and  that  enemy  will  be  a  united  Par  East.  This  prophecy 
might  be  made  with  some  confidence  if  Japan  had  not  alienated 
China.     As  It   is.  the  future  is  ambiguous,  and  the  Far  East  waits. 

But  If  the  future  is  ambiguous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Oriental.  It  Is  not  so  ambiguous  for  the  white  man.  Whether 
England  or  Oermany  wins  In  the  present  struggle  for  supremacy 
m  the  West,  the  white  man's  place  In  the  Far  East.  In  the  old 
sense.  Is  lost  The  white  man's  prestige  in  the  Par  East  was  always 
underwritten  by  force,  the  force  he  possessed  in  his  armies  and 
navies  with  modern  weapons,  armies  and  navies  which  the  Par 
East  did  not  have.  But  by  the  time  the  white  man  Is  free  to  think 
about  the  Par  East  again,  there  will  be  vast  modern  armies  there. 
Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese,  and  a  primary  condition  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  East  and  West  will  have  changed. 

The  nature  of  white  power  and  prestige  will  have  changed,  too. 
In  the  past  it  was  expressed  In  such  terms  as  extraterritoriality, 
concessions  of  land,  control  over  customs,  railway  construction. 
Investment  in  Industries,  the  right  to  station  soldiers  and  vessels 
of  war  at  various  places  along  the  coast  and  in  inland  waters — 
all  rights  which  should  never  be  given  away  by  one  country  to 
another  These  rights  have  for  the  most  part  been  restored  to  the 
Far  East— taken  back,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  crisis 
between  white  men  themselves — and  It  Is  very  doubtfiU  If  they 
will  ever  become  the  property  of  white  men  again.  The  Far  East 
has  learned   sontethlng. 

If  England  survives,  the  problems  of  her  survival  will  be  so 
enormous  that  she  cannot  at  once  undertake  to  recover  her  posi- 
tion, especially  In  China.  If  EIngland  does  not  survive,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  a  victorious  Germany  will  do  with  the  Far  East. 
Even  if  Germany  shotild  be  tl\e  victor  In  Europe,  we  may  doubt 
whether  she  could  take  a  strong  hand  in  the  Par  East,  not  only 
because  she  would  be  exhausted,  not  only  btHrausc  her  problems  in 
Europe  and  with  Russia  will  be  many  and  severe,  but  also  because 
it  will  take  her  some  time  to  discover  what  she  cotUd  do  in  the 
new  Par  East  that  would  be  to  her  greatest  advantage.  Even 
though  she  may  have  the  prestige  of  the  victor,  actually  she  will 
probably  have  to  use  the  methods  of  the  diplomat  rather  than 
those  of  the  conqueror  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  can  allow 
Japan  a  free  hand  It  can  scarcely  t)e  to  Germany's  interest  to 
allow  a  nation  so  like  herself  as  Japan — a  nation  organized  u}X)n 
suictly  Fascist  and  military  forms  arid  principles,  and  whose  am- 
bitions are.  Oennany's — to  come  Into   territory   and   resources   far 


superior  to  her  own  The  Soviets  wait.  too.  and  It  may  be  that 
Germany  will  need  to  play  them  against  Japan,  and  she  may  even 
need  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  France  and  the  Dutch  Empire 
are  independent.     Meantime.  Japan  goes  as  far  as  she  can 

As  for  Chi  .a.  she  is  now  in  a  mood  of  Impartiality  or  simply  of 
fatalism.  The  English  can  do  nothing  but  damage  themselves  in 
Chmete  eyes  by  their  present  diplomatic  concessions  either  to 
China  or  Japan'  To  the  Chinese  this  is  the  behavior  of  a  man  in 
desperate  straits,  and  even  so.  despicable.  For  when  the  Chinese 
Is  desperate  he  becomes  unyielding  He  reasons  that  if  all  Is  lost, 
why  yield  further?  Only  if  England  ceases  to  seem  to  yield  In 
the  Far  East   will   her   prestige   there   take   an   upward   turn 

And  yet  the  issues  are  still  net  as  clear  as  they  would  have  been 
If  Japan  had  not  been  so  foolish  and  so  shortsighted  as  to  attack 
China  Japan  has  never  understood  the  temper  of  the  Chinese 
people  When  she  saw  the  white  man  departing,  she  thought  a 
quick  blow  would  bring  China  into  her  control.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  quick  blow  against  anything  so  huge  as  China. 
Progres.sivp  blows  over  her  surface  only  infuriate  her  and  '■trengthen 
her  resistance,  as  time  has  shown.  If  for  the  past  generation  China 
and  Japan  could  have  been  allies  instead  of  enemies,  the  white  man 
might  by  now  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Par  East  With 
this  second  World  War  entangling  all  white  men,  China  and  Japan 
together  could  simply  have  taken  over  the  Far  East,  with  or  without 
Russia's  permission  It  would  have  been  logical  for  Indochina 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  even  the  Philippines,  to  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  a  great  pan  Asia  And  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
the  white  man  in  the  Orient. 

But  militarLsm  has  again  lost  the  day-  -or  saved  it.  depending 
upon  which  side  of  the  world  one's  feet  stand  upon.  This  time  It 
has  lost  It  for  the  Far  Elast  and  perhaps  therefore  to  some  extent 
saved  it  for  the  white  man  For  China  Is  not  in  a  mood,  nor  will 
she  be  in  a  mood  for  a  long  time,  to  Join  with  Japkan  in  anything. 
Japan's  stupid  cruelties  have  filled  the  Chines?  with  rage,  and  any- 
one who  knows  a  Chinese  knows  that  II  his  belly  Is  full  of  race  lie 
Will  do  nothing  until  he  has  emptied  himself  of  It.  He  believes 
that  rage  unrelieved  by  retaliation  is  pols<::n  in  the  system,  and 
Japan  has  put  a  mlphty  dose  cf  rage  into  his  capacious  belly. 

So,  unwittingly.  Japan  has  in  her  turn  helped  the  white  man. 
If  the  white  man  could  be  clever  and  If  he  really  wants  a  place  in 
the  Far  East  cf  tomorrow,  he  would  offer  him-^elf  as  China's  ally 
now  that  she  stands  alone  and  has  given  up  hope  of  help  He 
could  be  Androclcs  and  China  his  lion.  Japan  Is  stUl  no  more  than 
a  thorn  in  that  great  paw.  but  it  is  a  painful  and  festering:  thorn 
and  it  may  be  that  the  lion  will  become  helpless  It  may  be.  too. 
that  If  China  really  becomes  subjugated  and  Japan  too  great  with 
power,  the  white  man  will  succumb  in  his  time.  There  are  dreams 
t>elng  spun  that  reach  beyond  pan  Asia. 

But  Androcles  was  a  brave  man.  of  course,  and  he  took  some 
risk  when  he  pulled  the  thorn  out  of  a  lion's  paw.  and  the  white 
man  has  not  shown  any  particular  bravery  about  liens,  or  indeed 
shown  that  he  cares  anything  about  iions  I  am  only  saying  that 
if  there  were  an  Androcles  among  the  natlcne.  now  would  be  his 
chance  of  getting  a  lien  as  his  grateful  and  faithful  friend  who 
might  one  day  In  turn  save  him  But  Eneland  Is  at  present  In  the 
position,  not  of  Androcles.  but  of  a  wounded  lion  France  Is  no 
more.  Italy  has  never  been  wise  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  United 
States  has  no  Far  Eastern  imaglnaticn.  That  leaves  Germany  and 
Russia. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  that  the  Germans  will  be  the  next 
white  men  In  the  Orient  unless  they  are  badly  defeated  In  Europe. 
Germany  has  been  laying  her  foundations  well  in  the  Far  East  ever 
since  the  last  war  Today  she  is  Japan's  friend  and  not  China's 
enemy.  What  she  must  now  decide  is  whether  it  would  not  pay  her 
better  to  reverse  this  relationship,  and  be  China's  friend  without 
being  Japan's  enemy  If  she  is  wise  she  will  choose  to  exploit  the 
enormous  resources  of  China  and  limit  the  power  of  Japan  The 
Japanese  might  have  made  this  difficult  had  they  won  a  ciean.  quick 
victory  over  China  But  victory-  lags  The  war  is  well  into  its  fourth 
year,  with  China  unyielding  and  in  her  complete  rage  imperturbable 
even  to  the  point  of  cheerfulness  What  to  do  next  is  Japan's  prob- 
lem, for  she  is  not  quite  succeeding  anywhere. 

What  part  Russia  has  to  play  depends  on  how  white  Russia  Is.  a 
point  which  has  never  yet  been  settled  That  Russians  are  white 
men  has  always  been  debatable  even  on  their  own  admission.  And 
yet,  now  that  they  are  linked  to  Germany.  It  would  be  awkward  for 
them  to  move  toward  territory  which  Germany  might  wish  to  guard 
for  reasons  of  her  own  Since  Russia  is  inevitablv  the  enemy  of 
Japan,  she  might  well  applaud  Hitler's  befriending  China  and  even 
hasten  to  compete  by  offering  friendliness  of  her  own  Perhaps 
Russia  might  discover  that  she  is  white  after  all.  and  that  the 
Russians  and  Germans  together  should  be  the  new  white  men  in  the 
Par  East  A  new  history  would  then  have  to  be  written  about  the 
power  and  the  prestige  of  the  white  man  there 

But  China  has  never  forgotten  one  thing  about  Germany:  That 
after  the  Boxer  Rebellion  the  German  troops  sent  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  few  Germans  behaved  with  a  brutality  the  Chinese  them- 
selves had  never  Imagined  The  Chinese  expected  the  lowest  of  be- 
havior from  soldiers,  for  their  tradition  had  been  that  soldiers  were 
the  lowest  of  men  But  the  German  soldiers  had  orders  from  their 
Emperor  to  be  brutal  so  that  the  Chinese  would  never  forget  what 
the  Germans  were  like,  and  it  was  this  command  which  the  Chinese 
have  never  fcrgctten  They  were  horrified  to  see  that  the  spirit  of 
brutality  was  embedded  in  the  highest  places  It  may  be.  therefore, 
that  If  Oermany  now  approaches  China,  speaking  of  help  and  friend- 
slLlp.  China  will  suck  her  own  paw.  preferring  an  enemy  she  knows 
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and  is  used  to  rather  than  a  friend  so  new  and  powerful.  Or  she 
may  turn  to  Rus.sla.  and  then  Russia  and  Germany  will  cease  to  be 
friends.  What  the  new  white  man  in  the  Far  East  will  then  do  may 
depend  on  how  Germany  foels  she  must  confront  this  new  situation. 
She  might  feel  obliged  to  force  her  friendship  on  China.  Japan  might 
then  decide  to  help  Germany  against  Russia:  or  she  might  even  lay 
aside  her  dreams  of  pan-Asia  and  help  China. 

But.  cf  course.  England  may  survive.  Many  are  betting  on  her, 
though  something  more  is  wrong  with  her  than  a  thorn  in  the  paw. 
Still,  she  too  Is  a  lion.  But  if  she  survives  she  will  have  to  begin 
anew  in  the  Par  East  The  old  power  and  the  old  prestige  are  gone 
and  the  Far  Ea.st  will  have  no  more  of  It.  Whether  a  victorious 
England  succeeds  or  not  in  creating  a  new  place  for  the  white  man 
depends  on  how  much  white  men  have  learned  In  these  recent  years. 
Men  usually  learn  a  great  deal  by  escaping  death.  Sometimes  an 
actual  conversion  takes  place.  But  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  an  Eng- 
lishman really  converted.  He  Is  more  likely  to  be  the  tough  old 
sinner  who  mumbles  the  Lord's  Prayer  when  badly  scared,  but  as 
soon  as  he  feels  better  declares  that  he  knew  aU  along  that  he  was 
not  going  to  die 

If  he  goes  back  to  the  Far  East  too  proud  and  unregenerate.  he 
will  find  dcx)rs  slamming  in  his  face  and  his  feet  wet  because  he 
is  standing  In  the  ocean  outside  without  an  inch  of  dr>-  land  to 
call  his  own.  For  China  and  Japan  will  remember  how  he  looked 
when  it  seemed  he  might  die.  and  they  will  not  be  afraid  of  him 
any  more  Besides,  they  will  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in 
war  themselves  by  that  time.  In  short,  it  will  pay  the  English  to  be 
soundly  converted  before  they  go  east  again.  Thus  converted, 
England  mlj^ht  be  very  good  friends  with  China,  at  least,  and  do  a 
brisk  trade — for  they  are.  after  all,  both  lions. 

As  for  the  white  man  from  the  United  States,  he  has  lost  no  power 
In  the  Far  East,  for  he  never  had  any  in  any  real  sense;  and  as  for 
his  prestige,  that  dep>ends  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  can  revive 
his  traditions  of  friendship  for  China.  The  new  tradition  however, 
must  have  fairly  solid  material  foundations.  The  most  solid  would 
be  for  the  United  States  to  give  China  enoui^'h  aid  to  stop  Japan's 
aggression  But  the  Americans  say  they  are  a  neutral  people,  and 
besides  they  are  going  to  be  busy  for  a  long  time  getting  ready  to 
defend  themselves  against  Europe.  Their  shadow  upon  the  future 
ol  the  ^ar  East  lies  very  light  and  Indistinct,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  they  do  not  make  It  a  reality. 

The  whole  future  of  the  white  man  In  the  Par  East  is  confused, 
and  no  glass  can  show  it  otherwise  than  darkly.  And  the  darkest 
of  all  Is  that  possibility  envisaged  by  Nazi  leaders  of  an  Asia  united 
against  Europe.  It  Is  the  old  familiar  nightmare  of  the  Yellow  Peril; 
but  It  may  be  u.-^ed  again  as  an  excuse  for  a  new  conquest  of  the  Par 
Blast  by  the  white  man  If  It  Is,  the  Yellow  Peril  will  be  a  peril  in- 
deed especially  if  Russia  decides  not  to  be  white  Tlien  war.  now 
destroying  mankind  separately  In  the  west  and  the  east,  will  com- 
plete that  destruction  In  a  last  gigantic  struggle  of  east  against  west. 

Where  is  the  voice  left  In  the  world  today  to  speak  for  the  simple 
and  practical  wisdom  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men? 


Safety  for  Air  Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

I  OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Tuesday,  Octcbcr  1.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CHESTER  G.  MYEKS 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Chester  G.  Myers,  chairman  of  the  Safe  Air  Travel  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Pan-American  Aviation  Day  Committees  of  the 
Aviation  Defense  Association,  Washington,  D.  C: 

How  Youm  City  Can  Advance  the  Cause  or  Cuilian  Aviation — 
Pkivate  Phots  Say  LuiCK.  or  UNrvERSAL  Air  Markings  Create  Seri- 
ous Problem  -YoTR  Crrr  Shoitld  Erect  Adequate  Identifica- 
tion -E^•EKV  AiH  Markkh  May  Savb  a  Lite — Civilian  Aviation  Has 
Arrived 

This  country  has  many  thousands  of  civilian  pilots  who  fly  their 
own  planes  for  business  or  pleasure.  At  every  airport  and  flying 
field  across  the  country  there  are  dozens  of  other  nlert  men  and 
women  mastering  the  principles  and  mechanics  of  flying  Almost 
even,-  day  additional  civilians  receive  their  licenses  and  take  to  the 
air  to  Join  America's  great  corps  of  trained  private  pilots.  The  num- 
ber is  on  the  increase.     Civilian  aviation  has  arrived. 

The  Federal  Government  has  shown  Increased  interest  in  civilian 
aviation  of  late  years.  Obviously,  a  body  of  private  pilots  Is  of  no 
little  Importance  to  our  national  defense  In  a  period  of  emergency. 
So,  civilian  ownership  of  planes  Is  enccurage<l  for  Bound  govern- 
mental reasons 
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WRT    AIR   MARKINO? 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  civilian  pilot  '• 
the  constant  danger  of  losing  his  way  Private  planes  do  not  ride 
radio  beams  as  do  the  mall  and  transport  planes.  Nor  are  they 
equipped  with  the  dozens  of  delicate  navigating  Instniments  found 
on  air  liners.  The  private  pilot  usually  sets  his  course  by  com- 
pass and  gets  to  his  destination  without  trouble  If  he  stay*  on  his 
course 

But  suppose  strong  winds  or  storms  force  him  off  his  course. 
Sometimes  pilots  are  blown  50  to  100  miles  by  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. What  then?  The  civilian  pilot  can  get  out  of  his  difflculty 
only  by  Identifying  his  whereabouts,  consulting  his  map.  and  thus 
getting  back  on  the  course  he  was  following  before  the  storm. 

Now.  suppose  that  pilot  happens  to  fly  over  your  town.  Can  he 
look  down  and  get  his  bearings?  Does  your  town  provide  identifica- 
tion for  him?  If  not.  you  should  urge  your  officials  to  take  prompt 
action  to  erect  air  markers. 

WHAT   are    air    MARKESS'' 

Air  markers  are  the  identification  signs  the  pilot  sees  from  the 
air. 

First  and  most  Important  is  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  State 
abbreviation.  Somewhere  In  your  town  there  should  be  huge  white 
letters  spelling  that  information,  as  "York.  Pa."  Painted  on  a  large 
rooftop,  this  would  readily  identify  that  city  to  an  aviator.  Next, 
there  should  be  a  directional  arrow  pointing  to  the  north  and  with 
the  letter  "N"  painted  in  it  And  then,  if  your  town  does  not  have 
an  airport,  there  should  be  another  large  outline  arrow  pointing 
to  the  nearest  airport  and  with  the  name  and  distance  painted  In  it. 
such  as  "Harrlsburg.  36  M." 

You  can  easily  see  how  helpful  this  Information  would  be  to  a 
pilot  who  had  lost  his  way.  If  he  had  battled  high  winds  or  storms 
for  hours  and  his  gasoline  supply  was  depleted,  such  information 
might  very  well  prevent  a  forced  landing,  serious  injury,  or  death. 

HOW    TO    BXnLD    AIR    MARKERS 

The  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  air  mark  your  town  Is  by 
painting  the  Information  on  a  factor^'  roof,  large  barn  roof,  Bchool, 
water  tank,  etc  The  letters  should  be  several  feet  high  to  be 
easily  read  from  the  sky. 

If  painting  Is  not  feasible,  the  same  information  can  be  worked 
out  on  the  broad  lawn  of  a  school,  hospital,  park,  private  estate, 
etc  The  letters  can  be  assembled  from  stone,  gravel,  or  similar 
material  Full  infoimatlon  on  this  subject  can  be  secured  from 
the  Federal  Government's  Air  Marking  Bulletin  No.  12. 

WnX    YOU    DO     YOUR    PART? 

Air  marking  Is  not  an  expensive  undertaking  for  a  community. 
When  the  actual  dollar  investment  Is  balanced  against  the  tre- 
mendous convenience  to  civilian  pilots,  the  advertising  value  to 
your  town  and  the  possible  saving  of  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advancement  of  American  aviation,  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion In  supporting  this  program. 

We  ask  you  to  do  your  part  as  good  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity and  as  good  Americans  to  provide  this  invaluable  help  for 
private  pilots. 


■   % 


Elliott's  Got  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  BARTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    BUFFALO    EVZNINa    NEW8 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News) 

ELLIOTTS    COT    IT 

The  apFMDlntment  of  Elliott  Roosevelt  to  a  captaincy  Jn  the  Army 
Air  Corps  has  aroused  a  lively  controversy.  A  few  days  ago  Elliott 
announced  that  one  of  his  father's  sons  ought  to  be  in  the 
military  service  as  an  example  to  the  16.500.000  young  men  be- 
tween 21  and  35  who  are  subject  to  conscription  for  a  year's 
military  training  He  applied,  not  to  a  recruiting  sergeant,  but 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  promptly  gave  him  a  captaincy  In  the 
Air  Corps  procurement  division  Presumably  the  commission  was 
signed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who 
happens  "to  be  Elliott's  father,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  Reserve  officer  on  active  service.  Elliott  of  course  will  be 
exempt  from  registration  under  the  conscription  law  So  wUl  his 
elder  brother.  James,  who  did  even  better:  Father  Rowsevelt  com- 
missioned him  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  Marines  though  he  had  had 
no  previous  military  experience.  "Jimmy."  It  will  be  recalled,  drew 
active-duty  pay  for  accompanying  his  father  on  a  South  American 
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cruise.  In  both  military  and  civil  life  the  Roosevelt  family  has 
done  very  well  for  Itaelf.  John  T  Flynn.  liberal  writer  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs,  estimates  in  his  recent  book.  Country 
Squire  in  the  White  House,  that  the  Roosevelt's  have  earned 
collectively   nearly   $2,000,000   since    1933. 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Sun  has  Just  performed  an  in- 
teresting bit  of  research.  It  has  discovered  that  a  speech  delivered 
by  Cfov  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1929,  entitled  "Morals  of  Good 
Government."  may  be  found  in  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses 
of  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  1929,  published  by  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1930.  but  that  it  has  been  omitted  from  The  Public 
Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  published  by 
Random  House  In  1938.  The  speech  contains  the  following 
pa&.sagc: 

■'How  about  the  larger  number  of  public  offlcials  who  are  honest  in 
the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  put  in  jail,  but  who  are  dishonest 
In  the  sense  that  they  commit  acts  which  are  ethically  or  morally 
Turong?  What  of  the  public  oflVcial  who  allows  a  member  of  his 
family   to  obtain  fees  or  t>eneflta  through  his  political  influence?" 


"""^rom  a  Briton  to  an  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  StX'akiT,  I  am  prlvUrttrd  to  place  in 
the  Record,  where  all  may  r«-ad.  a  WiU-r  from  a  Briton  to  an 
AmiTican.  who  had  offered  to  care  for  his  children  during 
lhr»e  dtre  times  in  Enaland.  No  comment  that  I  could  make 
would  add  to  the  letter  ii»elt. 

The  letter  followi; 

BrmKSHiRK  England.  July  M,  1940 
Mt  Dka*  -- — :  My  wif«»  la  away  at  the  prt»ent  time  with  the 
children  so  I  am  writing  for  both  of  us.  and  I  find  it  hard  to  say  how 
grateful  I  am  (or  your  offer  and  I  find  it  equally  dtfRcult  to  refuse 
tt.  for  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  more  readily  trust  them  with 
or  without  my  wife,  than  to  you  and  your  family 
^  But  I  think  It  la  out  of  the  question      For  one  thing,   no  naval 

e^corta  can  be  spared  for  such  ships  at  the  present  time  For 
another  the  Oovernment  scheme  for  sending  poorer  children  over- 
seas is  in  abeyance  for  the  present  and  I  would  not  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  having  money  to  put  my  children  In  a  safe  place  when 
others  could  not  go  But  mv  real  reason  -and  you  may  think  this 
fantastic — la  that  I  dont  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  Young 
as  ihey  are.  I  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  country-  and  the  country 
tu  them  and  that  they  ahould  go  through  with  it — unles.^  the  Gov- 
ernment .should  turn  them  out  I  fear  there  has  been  too  much  talk 
ot  safety  and  protection  and  it  Is  not  good  for  morale  There  is  no 
drubt  that  we  nave  get  to  suffer  and  that  will  strengthen  us  in  the 
future  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  this  country  is  panicking — It 
certainly  Isn't — but  there  has  necessarily  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  dugouts.  A  R  P  .  and  so  on.  and.  though  it  is  neces- 
sary, no  one  has  ever  won  a  war  by  considering  their  own  skins  over- 
much. 

So  there  It  la.  but  It  warms  our  hearts  to  know  of  your  generous 
thought  for  us.  My  wife  has  been  away  In  the  west  of  England  with 
the  whole  four  of  them  since  the  end  of  May.  I  dent  think  that  It 
Is  any  safer  than  here,  but  they  are  900  feet  up  on  Dartmoor  In  a 
sroall  vUlage  and  can  live  a  natural  life  while  here  there  is  more 
obvious  war  atmosphere  as  the  boys  naturally  talk  about  it  all  the 
time  Actually,  they  have  had  German  planes  much  closer  to  them 
than  we  have,  but  their  only  risk  is  that  the  German  plK)ts  seem  to 
be  pretty  bad  shots,  and  also  that,  when  they  get  chased,  they  are  apt 
to  loose  off  their  bombs  anywhere  However,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  they  have  done  very  little  damage  to  the  country  so  far, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  our  air  force  is  away  on  top  except  in 
numbers 

We  hav  Just  finished  term  and  tomorrow  I  go  for  3  weeks  to 
,  a  camp  of  our  boys  and  masters  who  are  working  for  the  forestry 
oommlsa.on  Then  I  go  to  my  wife  However,  my  plans  may  well 
be  upset.  In  which  case  I  suppose  we  shall  all  stay  put  just  where 
we  are  If  we  do  get  an  invasion,  it  will  be  a  real  thrill,  and  I 
must  say  I  should  l>e  sorry  to  be  the  Germans 

I  would  give  a  lot  to  have  a  quiet  talk  to  you  and  hear  what  is 

really  happening  In  U  S.  A.  The  general  attitude  seems  to  be 
changing  and  hardening  very  rapidly  and  we  naturally  welcome  it 
and  all  the  help  and  sympathy  that  is  being  given  This  countr>- 
Is  amazingly  tranquil,  but  we  have  gone  through  an  cdd  term  and 
I  was  often  reminded  of  times  in  France  when  I  lived  in  a  trench 
which  we  knew  to  be  mined  by  the  Germans!  We  may  blow  up  now 
any  day.  but  whatever  happens.  I  havent  a  doubt  of  the  final 
reetilt.  Even  if  they  overran  the  country,  and  I  don't  see  that 
they  have  a  chance  of  doing  so.  they  can'c  win  in  the  end. 

I  must  stop  and  go  to  bed.  but  I  didnt  want  to  leave  for  camp 
without  having  written.  It  Is  grand  news  to  us  that  vour  wife  is 
■O  much  recovered  and  we  send  her  every  f>osslble  kind  wish  and 


our  warmest   thoughts.     Please  give  Bob  all   the  best,  too      Most 
of  his  contemporaries  In  the  House  are  in  It  and  this  clipping  from 

yesterday's  Times  will  interest  him  as  was  a  small  boy  in 

the   when   he  came.     Tell    him   that   got   a  military 

cross  In  Palestine.     is  flying  a   bomber.     wa.s   badly 

hit    In  Belgium   and   was   thought    to   be   dead,   but    is   a    prisoner. 

had  a  tremendous  doing  In  France,  but  is  all  right      ■ 

Is  In  the  Navy — and  so  on. 

You  must  be  up  to  your  eyes  In  work,  and  It  was  all  the  more 
kind    of   you    to   write. 

With  once  more  our  warmest  thanks,  and  if  ever  the  time  comes 
to  aik  for  your  help,  we  certainly  will. 
Yours  ever, 

C.  W.  . 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1940 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.s.sachu.seti.s.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.^  In  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  following 
rcmark.oi  of  Con«res.sman  Bruce  Barton  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  United  Statrii  Senate.  Republican  State  con- 
vention. White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Friday  afternoon,  September 
27,  1940: 

Next  to  ttM  Prenldency  of  the  United  States  th«  highest  honor  thot 
can  C'lmr  U>  an  Americun  citi/^n  u  to  be  a  Senator  ttfim  N^w  York. 
Yutj  have  tendered  me  the  numitiatiuti  for  this  great  office  I  accept 
It  with  grstliude  and  a  lull  ien»e  of  the  res{><)n»lblllty  Involved 

We  are  not  engaged  In  a  political  campaign  Our  fighting  leader 
haa  rightly  told  u«  that  It  Ut  a  cruitade 

In  the  next  6  weeks  tlie  American  people  must  decide  whether  to 
caj»t  away  the  tradition  which  lor  160  years  ha*  bt<xxl  between  them 
and  the  menace  of  (jne-man  p<jwer,  whether  they  will  gamble  with 
their  liberties  by  electing  a  President  for  the  third  term 

This  18  the  lusue  8o  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  Is  the  only  Issue. 
Following  m  Wendell  Willkies  footsteps  I  propose  to  deal  with  it 
day  and  night  until  the  people  of  New  York  State  are  so  aroused 
that  they  understand  clearly  just  what  and  how  much  they  are 
asked  to  gamble  away. 

All  history  show.s  that  one-man  power  Is  a  gradual  evolution  It 
does  not  spring  full  panoplied  into  dictatorship  Every  dictator 
t>eglns  by  denying  that  he  will  ever  t>e  a  dictator  With  tender  care 
he  preserves  the  outward  trappings  of  democracy,  while  whittling 
away  at  its  heart 

Step  by  step,  as  one  emergency  after  another  Is  created,  as  one 
power  after  another  Is  appropriated  the  pattern  develops  Almost 
unccnscloiis  of  the  process  the  people  continue  to  lull  themselves 
with  the  outward  forms,  until  one  day  they  awake  to  the  horrible 
discovery  that  the  process  u  completed      Libert v  Is  gone 

Viewed  in  this  longer  light  what  is  the  significance  of  the  third 
term?     What  does  it  threaten? 

The  third  term  foreshadows  the  end  of  economic  opportunity  for 
little  people  throughout  the  land,  for  the  small-business  man.  «he 
shopkeeper,  the  farmer:  they  will  be  told  what  they  shall  malte  or 
ra!.se  or  sell  and  how  much  and  at  what  price. 

The  third  term  means  the  eventual  end  of  labor  vinlons  here,  as 
they  have  been  ended  abroad  It  means  that  workers  here,  as  there, 
will  be  told  where  they  shall  work,  how  long,  and  at  what  pay 

The  third  term  means  the  end  of  free  choice  for  vouth  All  Jobs 
will  be  Government  Jobs;  all  young  people  merely  "numbers  In  the 
card  flies  of  bureaucracy. 

The  third  term  means  the  end  of  unemployment;  yes.  but  how? 
By  a  permanent,  conscripted  peacetime  Army. 

The  third  term  means  the  end  of  freedom  in  education.  As  soon 
as  he  dares,  the  President  will  carry  out  his  announced  plan  to 
establish  work  camps  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  Hitler  pattern 

The  third  term  means  the  end  of  freedom  of  the  printed  and 
spoken  word  Already,  last  week,  in  the  gui.se  of  national  defense. 
a  new  bureaucratic  commission  was  set  up  by  administrative  order 

to  si:pervise  radio  and  the  press 

The  third  term  means  that  religious  and  racial  minorities  will  be 
shorn  of  the  protection  of  a  free  Congress  and  free  covirts. 

The  third  term  means  that  the  election  of  the  S.nenty-soventh 
Congress  may  well  be  the  last  ccngrpFsional  election  in  our  lifetime. 

The  third  term  means  that  Concjress  loses  the  power  to  declare 
war.  because  the  war  Into  which  this  country  may  be  plunged  will 
not  be  declared  Incidents  will  be  created  by  the  Executive  and 
hostilities  begun  before  there  is  time  for  a  declaration. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  persuaded  that  the  third  term  means  war:  that 
American  boys  will  be  sent  east  and  west  to  police  the  world  and 
risk  their  lives,  or  lay  down  their  lives,  not  by  hundreds  or  by  thou- 
sands but  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

These  are  solemn  and  terrible  words.  I  utter  them  with  con- 
sidered Judgment  and  wi^h  a  full  sense  of  their  Implication. 
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Do  you  ask  for  evidence?  All  you  need  to  show  you  what  will 
happen  in  a  third  term  is  to  see  what  has  happened  In  the  second 
term  Already  we  have  seen  government  pa««  largely  from  the 
hands  of  representatives  elected  by  the  vote  of  a  free  people  into 
the  hands  of  appointed  bureau  heads  who  were  never  voted  for 
by  anybody  to  hold  any  office.  To  see  where  a  third  term  will  take 
ciir  country.  Just  sight  along  the  line  wh^re  the  second  term 
has  already  taken  It.  The  path  ahead  can  be  seen  as  clearly  as 
ycu  can  see  the  white  ribbon  of  read  ahead  when  you  drive  your 
car  down  a  hill 

Net  all  of  thfse  national  calamities  will  descend  upon  us  at 
once:  5cme  of  them  may  not  appear  until  the  fourth  term,  or 
until  the  President  has  appointed  his  sticccssor  by  the  Fame 
methods  that  he  employed  to  nppomt  his  running  mate  But  they 
will  appear  No  nation  over  yet  has  set  its  feet  on  the  path  to 
dlcta*onh;p  and  been  able  to  turn  back. 

I  am  not  campaigning  against  a  New  Deal  candidate  for  the 
Senate:  Wendell  Wlllkle  i."=  not  campaigning  against  a  New  Deal 
President  The  Issue  Is  far  bigger  than  Individual  men.  We  are 
campaigning  against  the  third  term.  Up  and  down  th"  State  wc 
propose  to  carry  the  warning  that  America  now  must  decide 
whether  after  150  yyRTs  It  shall  start  down  the  path  that  leads 
to  the  end  of  freedcm 

We  anticipate  every  attack  that  a  desperate  and  unscrupulous 
oligarchy  can  contrive  We  are  fighting  a  battle  against  men  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  rrtHiii  their  powrr 

But  the  spirits  of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew 
Jackron  will  be  flihting  nt  cur  sides,  and  the  souls  of  our  fath'.rs, 
who  m  their  time  on  earth  battled  and  ble<l  to  make  and  keep  tlila 
a  repr'Mtentntlve    government 

With  fuch  Hlllei.  and  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  American  people 
which  cannot  be  bought  and  will  not  be  intimidated,  wr  rhall  win 

Said  a  groat  Amrrlcan:  "Let  US  raise  a  ktandard  to  wh'ch  the 
wise  and  hon«^t  can  rT"*'"";    th»  rest  In  in  th-  hunds  of  Clcd  " 

Thotie  arc  th'*  words  of  Oeorgc  War.hlnKton.  the  first  American 
ever  to  say;  "No  third  Urm  " 


Foreitrn  Gold  PurchaHed  by  United  StatcM  Treasury 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSt'h.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    AUGUST  H    ANDRESEN.  OP  MINNESOTA.  ON 
THE  NEW  DEAL  GOLD  POLICY  ON  MAY  9.  1940 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1940 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  1. 
1940.  the  United  States  Treasury  gold  holdings  amount  to 
more  than  $21,200,000,000.  This  tremendous  hoard  plus  $1.- 
672.064.136  earmarked  gold  held  in  safe  keeping  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  foreign  owners,  places  85  percent  of  the 
world's  gold  supply  in  this  cctmtry.  United  States  Treasury 
purchases  of  foreign  gold  at  the  inflated  price  of  $35  per  ounce 
are  now  over  $13,000,000,000.  The  old  price  on  gold  was  $20.67 
an  ounce.  The  New  Deal  has  generously  given  foreign  gold 
speculators  a  magnificent  present  of  $5,200,000,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  foreign  gold — all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
our  United  States. 


EDITORIALS  PROM  THE   DFTROIT  NEWS   AND  POLISH  DAILY 

NEWS 


Mr,  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  have  printed  in 
the  CONGRES.SIONAL  RECORD  two  editorials,  one  from  the  De- 
troit Nows  of  September  4,  1940,  and  the  ether  from  the  Polish 
Daily  News  of  Detroit,  dated  September  17.  1940.  the  latter 
being  an  Enghsh  translation. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  Septemtier  4,  1940] 

The  Commentator 

When  a  newspaperman  leaves  liis  desk  for  a  week,  letting  the 
world  proceed  without  his  advice  cr  assistance,  he  somehow  expects 
en  his  return  to  find  that  great  events  have  happened  diirinR  his 
absence,  that  multitudinous  changce  have  occurred.  For.  had  he 
Isecn  on  the  Job.  he  would  iiave  written  .several  thousand  words  in 
that  period,  mere  or  less  wise  and  Important,  concerning  the  progress 
of  mankind  on  tlie  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  But 
he  comes  back  to  discover  that  nothing  has  occurred:  that  Port 
Street  is  still  torn  up.  and  will  probably  rcma*n  so  to  the  end  of 
time:  that  Mr.  Wlllkle  and  1.000,000  other  citizens  are  still  running 
for  office:  that  Germany  is  continuing  to  drcp  iximbs  on  Enizland. 
and  vice  ver.«;a:  in  short,  tliat  affairs  are  very  much  in  tlie  shape  in 
which  he  left  them. 

Meanwhile  he  has  discovered,  by  motoring  1.000  miles,  and  ob- 
serving, and  talking,  that  by  .sitting  at  his  desk  and  reading  the 
newspapers  he  had  formed  a  quite  erroneous  Idea  of  what  the  people 
are  thinking  about.  Maybe  there  Is  a  war  going  on  In  ifurope. 
which  Is  of  tremi  ndous  importance  to  our  destiny.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  national  election  only  2  montiis  away.  Bui  one  would  scarcely 
know  these  things  from  the  doings  and  the  conversation  of  the 
citizenry  In  tlie  small  towns  of  Michigan,  and  In  the  summer  resorts. 
Perhaps  we  are  dancing  on  the  brink  of  hell,  but  the  p>eoplc  seem 
to  be  taking  life  prr'ty  much  as  u"<ual,  without  apprehension  or 
foreboding.  It  may  be  careless  of  them,  but  it  eecme  to  the  com- 
mentator a  sensible  attitude. 

DIMINISHINOT 

Somehow,  the  passage  of  time  seems  to  he  takloR  the  shine  off  Mr. 
Wlllkle.  In  latr  June  he  app  arrd  to  be  the  wonderman  of  Ameri- 
can polltlcn.  Tlic  pfopl<'  liiid  a  good  Icx^k  at  hitn.  and  liked  tilm  on 
flrrt  arqtjnlntanr««  Bui  hi  r<'  It  l»  early  8»'pt«'mber.  and  if  he  ha* 
grown  an  Inch  in  politual  i  tiiturc,  the  incriimf  l*  not  visible  Ui  the 
naked  17c  ot  the  wmimentator.  He  conilnui-s  to  perk  at  trtvt«l 
things,  and  the  President  shrut;*  him  oil  aji  If  he  werf  a  hoiurfly, 
T1>c  dtsadvitnta((r  nt  having  n  cundldaU*  who  ha«  had  llttie  political 
rxjM»rlinc«-  ha*  not  come  up  fr<»m  tlic  rank*,  is  now  apparent  to 
Republican  leaders  «ho  didn't  want  him  In  the  flrKt  place,  but  had 
to  take  hitn  when  he  was  ballyhooed  into  the  nomination  by  •  lot 
of  amateur*  more  Impreniwd  by  his  flKhtinK  qu-.illtieK  than  by  his 
political  fiagaclty.  Now  they  And  that  the  indept-ndence  which  cap- 
tlvat<»d  the  ttirong  at  Philadelphia  l»  continuing  at  a  critical  point 
In  the  campaign  where  they  feel  Mr.  Wlllkle  ought  to  be  taking 
advice,  and  acting  less  as  on  individual  than  as  tlie  leader  of  a  great 
party.  They  can  find  plenty  of  things  for  him  to  say — but  can  he 
say  them?  Not  very  gracefully,  after  that  speech  at  Elwood  in  which 
he  surrendered  so  many  points  to  the  New  Deal  The  very  individ- 
ualism which  made  Mr  Wlllkle  so  attractive  at  first  sight,  the  frank- 
ness of  his  early  utterances,  the  candor  of  his  admissions,  have 
deprived  him  of  round  on  round  of  large-caliber  ammunition  and 
left  him  with  a  lot  of  blrdshot.  He  has  one  big  issue-  -the  third 
term  for  President  Roosevelt — and  It  is  one  which  appeals  only  to 
professional  Republican  editors  and  morons. 

This  campaign,  which  started  with  such  a  WUlkie  hurrah  in  June. 
begins  to  look  to  the  commentator  more  and  more,  as  frost 
appruaclies.  like  that  of  1936. 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Polish  Daily  News  of  Septeml>er  17.  1040] 

(Translation) 

Even  if  Mr.  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  did  not  admit  so  openly  his  Ger- 
man descent,  his  Germanic  blood  would  have  come  out  in  the 
open  in  his  methods  of  conducting  the  battle.  Verily  it  is  not  a 
bloody  battle  because  it  is  only  a  before-clectlon  battle,  but  Its 
form  Indeed  reminds  us  of  the  Nazi  battle  mctliods  First,  throw 
false  accusations  at  the  enemy,  then  defame  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  ascribe  to  him  the  worst  crimes.  Tlie  Gei-man  Nazis 
were  always  doing  this,  when  they  could  not  defeat  the  enemy  In 
a  decent  and  honorable  way. 

When  an  ordinary  criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion did  not  gain  adherents  to  Mr.  Wlllkle,  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party  let  go  thicker  ammunition  In  his  preelection 
campaign.  He  compared  Roosevelt  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  There 
c«n  be  no  greater  offense  to  any  civilized  man.  than  comparing  him 
as  equal  to  such  international  arch  criminals  as  the  German 
dictator  and  the  Italian  dictator.  Only  men  of  very  small  caliber 
can  make  such  comparisons.  But  it  is  not  all  yet.  In  his  cam- 
paign blindness.  Willkie  publicly  accused  Roosevelt  of  inducing 
the  sell-out  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich.  Por  such  calumnies  in 
private  life,  the  courts  can  sentence  one  to  Jail  or  high  cash  penalty. 

It  is  probable  that  Willkie  caught  up  with  himself  and  realized 
he  went  too  far,  so  a  few  hours  later,  throvigh  his  secretary,  he 
tried  to  extricate  him.self  from  this  accusation,  explaining  his 
meaning  But  the  public  In  general  remembers  this  Wlllkle  sally. 
The  resjjectable  part  of  the  population,  and  we  strongly  Iseileve 
that  the  great  majority  of  this  country's  population  is  upright,  will 
condemn  such  methods  cf  fighting  an  opponent.  Luckily  this  great 
majority  cf  the  American  Nation  looks  with  disgust  at  the  German 
methods  of  battling,  "niat  it  is  so,  again  this  week  was  shown  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  conducted  by  Gallup.  It  has  shown 
that  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt  has  grown  since  Willkie 
started  to  attack  him  in  this  German  fashion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    H.ORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1  (legislatii-e  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM   V.\RIOUS   SOURCES 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  or  four 
articles  pertaining  to  the  German-Itahan- Japanese  pact,  to 
which  I  have  referred  this  afternoon. 

The  first  article  is  by  Walter  Lippmann.  and  it  is  entitled 
"America  and  the  World."  It  is  from  the  June  3,  1940,  issue 
of  Life. 

The  second  article  Is  by  the  same  author,  and  Is  entitled 
"The  Triple  Alliance  and  Our  Defense."  It  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

The  third  article  is  entitled  "The  New  Pact."  and  is  by 
Dorothy   Thompson. 

I  also  offer  two  short  articles  from  the  New  York  Times, 

one   from   the   issue  of   September   29.   entitled   "Japanese 

Pound   in   Gambling   Mood,"   and   another   from   the   same 

issue   of   the  same   newspaper,   entitled  "Italians  Warn   Us 

^To  Keep  Hands  OIT." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Life  for  June  3.  1940] 

America  and  thi  World 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  hour  of  our  destiny  hns  come  and  we  are  living  In  the  most 

fateful   time   since   the   first   colonists   settled   upon   the    American 

continent.     For  the  power  to  preserve  the  order  of  the   world   in 

which   the    American    nations   were    born    and    have    flourished    is 

shaken  to  Its  very  foiindattons  both  In  Europe  and  in  Asia.    The 

free  nations  are  strick.'n.    E\-en  if  they  survive,  they  can  no  longer 

hope  by  themselves  to  restore  and  reconstitute  the  ordered  life  that 

Americans  have  known. 

To  our  unready  and  unwilling  hand.s  there  has  been  confided  the 
task  of  maintaining  a  seat  of  order  and  of  ff^eedom — of  establish- 
ing a  citadel  so  strong  In  Its  defenses  that  by  our  own  example 
the  world  can  eventu.tlly  be  redeemed  and  pacified  and  made  whole 
again  This  Is  the  American  destiny  Either  we  shall  fulfill  that 
destiny  or  the  world  we  have  lived  In  will  perish  beyond  hope  of 
an  early  or  an  easy  resurrection. 

For  a  hundred  years  those  who  could  see  into  the  future  have 
prophesied  that  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Americas  to  make  them- 
selves the  invulnerable  center  of  liberty  "While  E^irope."  said  Jef- 
ferson. "Is  laboring  to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our 
endeavor  should  stirely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom." 
As  we  contemplate  the  heavy  task  which  fate  has  imposed  upon  us, 
we  mu.st  pray  that  we  be  given  once  more  in  our  hour  of  need  the 
foresight,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
American  Republic.  With  Infinitely  smaller  physical  resources  than 
we  possess,  but  with  a  clearer  vision  than  we  have  kept,  they 
founded  the  Republic  and  made  It  Independent.  We  have  now  to 
preserve  what  they  achieved.  But  this  we  shall  be  able  to  do  only  if 
we  understand  again  what  oiu"  costly  system  of  mlseducatlon  has 
concealed  from  us. 

Our  generation  does  not  understand  the  place  of  America  in  the 
great  scheme  of  things.  Our  generation  does  not  understand  the 
history  or  the  geography  of  America.  For  that  reason  It  is  unpre- 
pared for  the  resp<.insibillty  which  destiny  has  now  placed  upon  it. 
Yet  we  have  had  ample  warning.  This  is  the  second  time  withm 
the  memory  of  most  of  us  that  the  American  people  have  been 
Involved  in  the  tragic  consequences  of  a  world  war  We  have  been 
more  unprepared  for  the  second  Involvement  than  we  were  for 
the  first  Involvement.  For.  In  these  20  years,  a  swarm  of  misguided 
aealots  have  taught  the  people  to  think  that  by  remembering  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  doing 
nothing  else.  American  Independence  was  secure. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  historical  truth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  utterly  misleading  to  our  generation  than  the  notio.i 
that  the  American  people  enjoyed  a  century  of  Isolation  f»om  the 
wars  of  Europe  because  George  Washington  advised  them  against 
entanglements  In  Europe.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  century  of  American  isolation  did  not  begin  until  nearly  25 
years  after  the  death  of  George  Washington.    Words,  even  the  woids 


of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  do  not  govern  events.  Within  2  years 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Farewell  Address  the  American  people  were 
mobilized  for  war  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Washington  him- 
self was  called  frcm  retirement  to  take  command  Within  16  years 
of  the  delivery  of  that  address  the  American  people  were  so  deeply 
liivolved  in  the  Napjoleonic  wars  that  a  foreign  army  not  only  in- 
vaded the  United  States  but  burned  the  Capitol  in  Washington 

The  injunction  against  "interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe"  expressed  the  American  ideal  and  laid  down  a 
principle  of  policy  But  ;he  expression  of  the  Ideal  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  principle  did  not  in  themselves  give  this  country  the 
isolation  It  enjoyed  before  1914  What  gave  this  country  the  isola- 
tion it  enjoyed  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  statesmanship  of 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison,  and  Monroe  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  men  like  Canning  en  the  other  side.  The  United  States 
achieved  an  independence  of  European  politics  during  the  20  years 
between  Jeffer.'^on  s  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803.  and  of  President 
Monroe's  decision,  in  1823.  to  act  upon  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  Richard  Rush,  the  American  Minister  in  London,  and 
George  Canning,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  American  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  system  did  not  exist  in  the  two  centuries 
before  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  It  has  not  existed  in  the  century 
which  began  in  1914. 

Our  own  history  is  in  general  so  badly  taught  in  this  country  that 
most  of  us  are  astonished  to  learn  that  what  we  were  taught  to  call 
King  William's  War  (1689-97)  was  the  European  War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg;  that  what  we  call  Queen  Annes  War  (1701-13)  was  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession;  that  what  we  call  King  Georges 
War  (1744  48 1  was  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession:  that  what 
we  call  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  (1755-63)  was  the  Seven  Years' 
War;  that  the  War  of  American  Independence  (1775  83)  was  also 
an  Anglo-French  war  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  that 
In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon  we  were 
almost  at  war  with  France  in  1798  and  very  much  at  war  with 
England  In  1812. 

Yet  the  fact  that  Americans  had  been  Involved  some  six  or  seven 
times  in  the  wars  of  Europe  was  not  only  well  known  to  Washington 
and  the  other  founders;  it  was  the  very  thing  which  cau.sed  thfm  to 
adopt  a  policy  for  the  purpose  of  disentangling  the  United  States 
from  the  rivalries  of  Europe 

Never  did  they  entertain  the  Idea  that  this  hemisphere  is  isolated 
from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  The  fleets  and  armies  of 
Europe  had  crossed  the  ocean  too  often  within  their  own  ex- 
perience to  allow  them  to  indulge  in  such  a  comfortable  com- 
placency. The  American  founding  fathers  knew  quite  well  that  if 
the  destiny  of  America  was  to  be  separated  from  the  European 
political  system,  they  would  have  to  make  sure  that  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  were  controlled  by  nations  which  were  too  weak  to 
disturb  us,  or  by  nations  which  had  a  vital  interest  of  their  own 
in  not  disturbing  us.  That  was  the  policy  which  thev  began  to 
pursue  in  1798  and  accomplished  In  1823.'  and  to  the'  successful 
diplomacy  of  those  25  years  this  whole  hemisphere  owes  nearly  a 
century  of  Independence. 

If  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  our  own  history  we  shall 
know  that  the  kind  of  isolation  which  we  enjoyed  until  1914  and 
which  we  rightly  cherish  today  as  an  Ideal,  was  the  product,  not 
of  geography,  but  of  great  statesmanship  There  were  great  men 
In  America  over  a  century  ago  who  knew  how  to  seize  an  historic 
opportunity.  They  established  for  us  the  conditions  in  which 
America  has  lived  independent,  free,  and  unthreatened.  That 
supreme  blessing  was  not  conferred  upon  us  by  nature  It  was 
achieved  by  farslghted  and  bold  statesmanship  In  the  period 
between  1798  and  1823 

The  effort  began  with  the  Insl.^tence  of  .Jefferson  that  Louisiana, 
then  a  possession  of  Spain,  must  not  be  ceded  to  Napoleon  For.  as 
he  put  It.  while  "Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly  for  years' 
owing  to  'her  pacific  dL-posltion"  and  "her  feeble  state,"  Napoleonic 
France  would  by  'the  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy  and 
restlessness  of  her  character"  be  a  source  of  "eternal  friction."  and 
by  the  presence  of  such  a  neighbor  we  should  be  driven  to  do  what 
we  .seek  to  avoid,  to  make  a  permanent  alliance,  "to  marry  ourselves 
to  the  British  Fleet  and  Nation  " 

Napoleon,  because  he  had  his  hands  full  in  Europe,  was  persuaded 
to  sell  Louisiana  By  this  purchase,  which  might  not  have  been  «o 
easily  made  in  other  circumstances.  Jefferson  excluded  from  this 
hemisphere  any  base  for  the  conquering  revolutionary  Imperialism 
of  Bonaparte  He  relied  not  upon  the  width  of  the  ocean  let  us 
note,  but  upon  the  breadth  of  his  diplomatic  insight.  Because  he 
had  clarity  of  vision  he  acted  before  the  peril  of  an  "eternal  friction" 
was  established  in  this  hemisphere 

This  was  the  first  great  accomplishment  In  an  effort  which  cov- 
ered another  20  years  to  make  secure  American  independence  The 
next  decisive  phase  arrived  when  Napoleon  In  1808  overthrew  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Spain  and  placed  his  brother  Jo.seph  on 
the  throne.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
South  America  there  was  a  revolution,  and  the  South  Americans 
declared  their  independence.  That  was  all  very  well  while  Europe 
was  at  war^  But  once  the  war  was  ever,  a  very  strong  movement 
began  on  the  continent  to  help  Spain  reconquer  her  American  col- 
onies. At  the  same  time  Russia  began  to  extend  her  power  down 
from  Alaska  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  the 
United  States  wa.-;  threatened  on  bcith  sides  by  the  imperialism  of  the 
victorious  powers  of  continental  Europe.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances  that   the   Americans  began    to   negotiate   with   the   British. 
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Rxish  with  Canning,  and  in  those  negotiations  It  developed  that 
Britain  for  her  own  reason.s  and  the  United  States  for  Its  own  rea- 
sons had  a  common  Interest  In  excluding  any  new  Imperialism  from 
this  hemisphere  The  rea.sons  were  obvious.  Each  had  a  vital  Inter- 
est in  not  having  as  a  near  neighbor  In  this  hemisphere  any  ether 
power  which  could  compel  It  to  maintain  large  armle-i  and  a  great 
fleet. 

The  que8t;on  presented  by  Canning  through  Ru.=;h  to  President 
Monroe  wa.«;  whether,  in  cooperating  with  Britain,  he  was  entangling 
hmiself  In  the  politics  of  Europe.  Before  making  his  decision  Mon- 
roe consulted  Jt  trerson.  who  v.as  living  at  Monticello.  It  was  a  grave 
decision  to  make.  Tlie  Americans  were  then  a  smaU  nation  The 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  resist  the  Holy  AUiance  might  well 
have  meant  a  war  lor  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere  against  tlie 
continent  of  Europe  Jefferson  advised  Monroe  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition because,  he  said,  "I  am  clearly  of  Mr.  Cannings  opinion  that 
it  will  prevent  Instead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Britain  with- 
drawn from  their  scale  and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  continents, 
all  Europe  combined  could  not  undertake  such  a  war,  for  how  would 
they  propose  to  get  at  either  enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  Is 
tlie  occasion  to  be  sJighted  which  this  projposltion  offers  cf  declaring 
ctu-  protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations 
by  the  interference  of  any  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another,  so 
flagitiously  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  confirmed  by  the  equally 
lawless  alliance  calling  It.-clf  holy." 

This  was  ihe  origin  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  policy,  as 
Jefferson  and  Monroe  and  Madison  saw  so  clearly,  depended  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Britain  and  America  In  the 
Atlantic  Oc«-an.  The  doctrine,  though  not  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  was  a  Joint  and  parallel  policy  in  this  hemisphere.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  the  United  States  maintained  successfully  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  a  splendid  and  very  Inexpensive  Isolation. 

The  policy  worked  so  well  that  generations  of  Americans  forgot 
Its  historical  origins  and  lost  sight  of  Its  practical  foundations 
Tliey  grew  up  in  the  beliei  that  they  owed  their  Isolation  to  the 
geography  of  this  hemlsphtre  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  owed  It 
to  tlie  diplomacy  of  Jefferwin.  Canning,  and  Mc  nroe.  They  forgot 
that  the  only  period  of  isolation  that  this  hemisphere  has  known 
since  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  was  from  1823  to  1914 — a 
period  of  about  90  years  out  of  450  years.  They  forgot  that  since 
the  first  English-speaking  settlers  came  to  Virginia  and  Mas  a- 
chu6?tts  there  have  been  seven  great  wars,  not  counting  the 
present  war:  that  Americans  have  fought  In  all  the.se  wars;  that  all 
these  wars  have  been  fought  In  this  as  well  as  In  the  other  heml- 
spiicre.  They  forgot  that  the  only  perlcxl  of  i.-olaiion  and  non- 
Involvemenl  which  Americans  have  enjoyed.  If  wo  allow  ourselves  to 
Ignore  the  affair  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  In  Mexico,  was  In  the 
80  years  which  end€d  in  1914. 

During  those  90  years  there  was  no  great  European  war  In  which 
we  could  have  become  Involved.  For  during  those  90  years  the 
control  of  the  seas  was  never  challeiiged.  During  those  90  years 
there  were  local  European  wars  fought  by  Europeans  alone,  and 
there  were  it)cal  American  wars  fought,  with  the  exception  of  cur 
War  with  Spain,  only  by  Americans.  The  only  period  of  isolation 
we  have  ever  enjoyed  was  in  the  comparatively  short  period  when 
there  was  no  great  war  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  Since  1914 
there  are  again  great  wars  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  Just  as 
there  were  great  wars  In  the  period  before  1814.  We  were  Involved 
In  all  the  wars  before  1814  We  were  Involved  In  the  war  which 
began  in  1914  and.  whatever  we  do.  we  are  obviously  Involved  In 
the  present  war 

This  Is  our  history  It  Is  manifest  that  In  seeking  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  great  wars  of  Etirope,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocpan  It  has  never  been  a  barrier  to  Involvement  In 
war  Our  geography  books  are  as  misleading  as  our  history  books. 
They  show  us  maps  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  which  North 
and  South  America  lie  Isolated  between  two  oceans  that  are  as 
wide  as  the  n.ap  Itself  Because  the  maps  do  not  show  the  land 
and  the  harbor.'^  on  the  other  sides  of  these  two  oceans,  ctir  people 
have  been  mlseducated  to  think  that  the  oceans  are  an  Impreg- 
nable barrier 

Oceans  are  not  a  barrier  They  are  a  highway.  Across  the  oceans 
all  the  empires  of  modern  times  have  gone  forth  and  have  con- 
quered: the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  and  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  and  the  French  and  the  British.  Across 
the  oceans  we  ourselves  have  pone,  establishing  ourselves  by  sea 
communication  in  Alaska,  in  China.  In  Hawaii,  In  the  Phillpplnce. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  ocean  Is  no  barrier  at  all  unless 
both  sides  of  it  are  ruled  by  friendly  or  by  weak  powers.  In  fact. 
It  is  harder  to  police  a  great  ocean  frontier  than  It  is  to  police  a 
land  frontier  The  line,  for  example,  of  the  so-called  Panama 
Safety  Zone,  which  extends  only  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Pupet  Sound. 
Is  over  15,000  mile*  long  and  encloses  12,715,900  square  mll'^  of  salt 
water.  It  doe.<»  not  Include  Alaska,  much  less  Hawaii,  much  less 
Guam  and  the  Philippines.  In  patrolling  and  defending  a  frontier 
of  that  magnitude  It  Is  Impossible  to  station  shipe  and  airplanes  all 
along  It. 

Such  a  frontier  can  be  defended  only  on  two  conditions.  The 
first  Is  that  no  combination  of  European  and  Asiatic  navies  will 
outmatch  the  American  tiavy:  the  second  is  that  the  whole  hcmi- 
Fphere  is  prepared  to  suppress  an  uprising  and  Invasion  of  the 
Norwegian  tjrpe  Otherwise  foreign  conquerors  can  establLsh 
themselves  In  this  hemisphere  by  treacherous  revolution  and  then 
with  their  naval  and  air  power  they  can  prevent  us,  as  they  pre- 
rented  the  British  in  Norway,  from  suppressing  the  revolutionary 


Invasion  Unless  both  shores  of  a  great  ocean  are  tn  friendly 
hands — the  bigger  the  ocean,  the  harder  It  is  to  defend  It  against 
the  modem  Invader. 

The  Germans  have  a  very  small  seacoast.  They  have  defended  It 
FUccessfuUy  against  the  preatest  navies  In  Europe.  Tlie  Chinese 
have  an  Immense  seacoast  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
defend  becau.«:e  the  Japanese  control  the  western  Pacific  Ocean. 
So  we  have  been  deluding  ourselves  when  we  have  looked  upon  a 
vast  expanse  of  salt  water  as  if  It  were  a  suj*r-Maglnot  line.  Tha 
ocean  is  a  highway  for  those  who  control  It. 

For  that  rea.son  every  war  which  Involves  the  dominion  of  the 
seF.s  Is  a  world  war  In  which  America  Is  Ine.scapably  involved.  All 
the  wars  which  preceded  our  short  period  of  Isolation  were,  from 
our  point  of  view,  wars  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  by  moans  of  the 
domination  of  Europe  We  enjoyed  Isolation  In  the  extraordnary 
century  between  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  first  Invasion  of 
Belgium.  We  enjoyed  this  Isolation  because  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.s  was  In  hands  friendly  to  the  Americas,  and  the  dominion  was 
unchallenged.  In  that  century  of  our  Isolation  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves  and  we  upheld  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Tlie  lndei>endence  of 
the  Americas  was  a  British  as  well  as  an  American  policy  and  the 
Isolation  of  this  hemisphere  was  secure.  Since  1914  the  British 
command  of  the  seas  has  been  gravely  challenged,  and  the  period 
of  our  splendid  isolation  has  ended. 

Wliatevcr  Is  about  to  happen  In  Europe  and  Asia  the  hour  has 
come  when  we  face  the  prospect  of  living  alone  in  a  hemisphere  of 
weak  states  amidst  a  world  of  gigantic  conquering  military  states. 
Within  the  orbit  of  our  influence  and  our  Interests  from  Alaska 
to  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  from  Canada  to  Brazil  He  lands  whose 
natural  wealth  is  surpassed  only  by  their  small  populations  and 
feeble  defenses.  Overseas  in  Asia  and  In  Europe  there  are  great 
military  peoples  living  on  crowded  lands,  governed  by  conquerors, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  within  sight  of  victory. 

This,  then.  Is  the  hour  of  our  destiny  when  It  will  be  decided 
how  much  of  our  great  Inheritance  we  are  able  and  willing  to 
defend. 

(From   the   Washington    Post    of   October    1,    19401 

Today  and  Tomorbow — The  Triple  Aixiance  and  Oua  Defense 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  official  commentaries  from  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Tokyo  tell  us 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance  the  United  States  must  either 
abandon  Great  Britain  and  China  or  it  will  be  attacked  by  all  three 
of  the  totalitarian  powers  Tlie  alliance,  we  must  observe,  runs 
for  10  years,,  not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  present  wars  In 
Europe  and  Asia  It  follows  that  the  alliance  will  continue  to  exist 
even  if  we  submit  to  the  threat  and  stand  aside  and  allow  Great 
Britain   and  China   to  be   destroyed. 

We  are  bound  therefor  to  ask  ourselves  this  question:  "If, 
while  Japan  Is  still  entangled  In  China  and  while  the  axis  Is 
blockaded  in  Europe,  such  threats  are  launched  against  us.  what 
kind  of  ultimatum  would  the  alliance  give  us  If  we  stood  alone  In 
the  world?"  If  at  this  point  in  the  covu-se  of  events  we  are  told 
thfc  alliance  may  make  war  on  us,  does  anyone  suppose  that  this 
same  alliance,  were  It  victorious,  would  quietly  permit  us  to  build 
a  two-ocean  navy  knd  a  great  air  force?  Is  it  not  plain  as  day  that 
If  they  threaten  us  with  war  now  If  we  help  their  enemies,  they 
win  threaten  us  all  the  more  when  they  no  longer  have  any 
enemies?  If  they  think  they  can  forbid  us  to  arm  the  British  and 
the  Chinese,  what  on  earth  would  prevent  them  later  from  for- 
bicidiiig  us  to  arm  ourselves. 

We  have  in  thLs  alliance  what  is  In  effect  an  ultimatum  that  If 
and  when  In  their  Judgment  cur  support  of  Britain  and  China  Is 
sufficient  to  make  a  decisive  difference,  they  will  strike  at  us.  The 
axis  would  strike  presumably,  by  means  of  subversive  movements 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  Japan  would  be  Incited,  presumably,  to 
commit  an  overt  act  of  hostility  somewhere  In  Asia  or  In  the  Philip- 
pines or  in  some  other  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  intention  would 
be  to  paralyze  our  assistance  to  Great  Britain  by  engaging  our 
forces  In  this  hemisphere  and  hi  the  Pacific.  Then  If  Britain  fell, 
this  hemisphere  would  be  wide  open  to  attack  In  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  ultimatum  which  now  forbids  us  to  arm  Britain  would  become 
an  ultimatum  to  disarm  ourselves. 

Not  the  least  significant  aspect  of  the  alliance  Is  the  fact  that 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  do  not  choose  to  regard  our  existing  support 
of  Great  Britain,  even  the  transfer  of  the  destroyers,  as  an  act  of 
war.  WTiy?  Because  they  understand  better  than  did  many  Amer- 
icans that  as  Icng  as  Britain  is  fighting,  they  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  creating  a  state  of  war.  For,  under  a 
state  of  war  they  could  not  attack  us  as  long  as  they  are  block- 
aded in  Europe;  on  the  ether  hand,  if  they  declared  us  Into  the  war 
our  armament  program  would  at  once  go  from  low  gear  into  high 
gear,  and  our  Government  and  the  other  governments  of  the  West- 
ern Hem.lsphere  would  immediately  possess  the  legal  powers  to  crush 
and  root  out  the  whole  underground  totaJltarlan  organization  here 
and  tn  the  other  American  nations.  They  have  an  obvious  lnterei5t 
In  keeping  our  whole  defense  program  at  a  low  level  of  efficiency 
and  speed.  Their  policy  Is.  therefore,  not  to  provoke  us  Into  a 
great  effort  and  yet  et  the  same  time  to  slow  us  down  by  threats. 
Their  objective  Is  to  settle  first  with  Britain  and  with  China,  and 
then  under  this  10-year  alliance  with  u.s. 

If  we  understand  the  situation,  we  shall  make  no  threats  of 
our  own,  but  we  shall  without  further  hesitation  transform  our 
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dpfpnse  effort  Into  a  full  moblUs'atlon  of  the  Nation's  re-ourres. 
We  have  talked  about  "total  defense."  but  we  are  not  getting  it 
or  even  atttmptlng  It  As  Mr.  Knudsen  said  In  his  recent  address 
to  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  policy  of  the  present  program 
ha^  been  "to  superimpose  the  defense  load  on  the  regular  business 
load  of  the  country  In  order  to  first  take  up  the  slack  and  then 
adjiist  it  If  necessary  "  This  policy  of  treating  the  defense  pro- 
gram as  something  "superimposed"  on  business  and  not  as  the 
main  effort  of  the  Nation  has  been  followed  In  regard  to  Industry 
and    It   la  being   followed   in   re^rd    to  the   hours   and  conditions 

Of  labor.  ,    .      ,      .w  . 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  administration.  It  Is  also  the  major  as- 
Btimption  of  Mr.  Wlllkies  campaign  argument  that  he  can  and  will. 
If  elected  provide  a  normal  "recovery"  by  normal  methods.  Neither 
the  administration  in  its  policy  nor  Mr.  Wlllkle  in  his  speeches 
■eems  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  have  total  defense 
we  cannot  carry  on  business  as  usual  either  under  the  methods  of 
the  New  Deal  or  under  the  methods  which  Mr.  Wlllkle  prefers  We 
cannot  carry  on  business  as  usual  and  have  total  aefense.  We 
cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  too.  We  cannot  make  an  omelet 
and  not  break  the  eggs.  The  British  tried  it  until  the  disaster 
In  France  maintaining  business  as  nearly  usual  as  possible,  with 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  "social  reform"  as  nearly  usual  as  possible  to 
pleaae  the  Labor  Party.  ^        „  .»    ,, 

The  question  la  whether  a  democracy  can  and  will  arm  itself 
effectively  while  it  is  sUll  at  peace  For  unless  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  our  last  hope  of  remaining  at  peace 
wu;  be  done  The  French  could  not  arm  themselves  The  British 
could  not  do  It  until  at  last  they  stood  alone  fighting  for  their  lives. 
Now  the  question  Is  put  to  us  from  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo  as  to 
whether  we  have  the  lucidity  and  the  courage,  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  the  patriotic  resolution  to  place  the  total  defense  of  the  Nation 
above   all   other  considerations   whatever 

This  is  the  cru«ade  that  the  occasion  calls  for  and  it  shoxild  be 
led  by  both  candidates  and  both  parties  For  upon  our  capacity  to 
generate  the  energy  of  total  defense  depends  everything  else  that 
everybody  is  talking  about:  Only  if  this  Nation  remains  independent, 
beyond  the  reach  of  intimidation  and  dictation,  can  Its  liberties  be 
preserved  A  nation  which  loses  Its  Independence  In  the  world 
cannot  conceivably  preserve  Its  liberties  at  home.  A  nation  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  coalition,  isolated  and  powerless,  cannot  pre- 
serve democracy.  The  acid  test,  therefore,  of  any  mans  understand- 
ing of  such  thlnps  as  freedom  versus  dictatorship  is  not  what  he 
says  about  them,  but  how  thoroughly  he  proposes  to  arm  the  Nation, 
bow  unreservedly  he  makes  the  national  defense  his  main  pre- 
occupation. _     ^         ^     ,,  .  . 

We  shall  be  greater  fools  than  we  can  affcrd  to  be  if  we  do  not 
at  once  take  measures  to  speed  up  the  existing  defense  program 
and  boldly  and  decisively  enlarge  It  Deliveries  from  the  existing 
plants  can  be  speeded  up  Lord  Beaver  brook  has  proved  that  it 
can  be  done  if  the  country  wants  it  done  and  if  somebody  with 
ruthlesr  energy  is  assigned  to  the  task  of  getting  it  done.  We  can 
find  someone  to  do  this  If  we  look  for  him,  and  the  country 
ahould  refuse  to  accept  the  view  that  the  existing  airplane  and 
other  munitions  Industries  are  working  as  fast  as  they  could.  They 
can  be  speeded  up  If  we  really  make  up  our  minds  that  they  must 

speed  up. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  plan  of  production  should  be 
greatly  expanded.  Plans  should  be  adopted  now.  and  the  work 
startMl  to  make  the  American  production  of  essential  weapons 
equal  to  that  of  all  of  Europe  This  is  not  beyond  our  capacity. 
The  industrial  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  about  half  the 
industrial  capacity  of  the  whole  world  We  should  at  once  make 
the  plans,  obtain  the  appropriations,  negotiate  the  contracts,  and 
institute  the  industrial  training  program  for  an  effort  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale  than  our  present  effort 

To  speed  up  the  existing  program  and  to  enlarge  it.  three  polit- 
ical measures  must  be  agreed  upon  First.  Congress  must  not 
adjourn,  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  put  to  work  on  the  neces- 
sary authorizations  and  appropriations  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
planned  and  estimated.  Second,  the  Advisory  Commission  must 
be  transformed  into  an  executive  authority  with  a  responsible 
head  Third,  the  election  must  be  kept  in  order  by  the  two  candi- 
dates and  by  disinterested  men  in  t)Oth  parties,  so  that  it  shall 
not  Irreparably  divide  the  Nation,  weaken  its  position  in  the  world. 
or  prevent  a  prompt  reconciliation  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
among  public  men.  once  the  votes  have  been  counted. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  30,   19401 
On  the  Record — The  Nrw  Pact 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  Oerman-Italian-Japanese  pact  ought  to  make  clear  to  Ameri- 
cans, if  there  are  any  who  still  need  convincing,  that  this  is  no 
European  war,  but  a  world  revolution  for  the  redistribution  of  the 
entire  planet.  That's  what  it  was  Intended  to  be  in  the  beginning; 
that's  what  it  Is:  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  Is  directed  as  much 
against  us  as  against  anylxxly  else. 

The  original  antl-Cconintcrn  pact  was  between  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan.  It  was  a  pact  designed  for  war.  It  was  hoped  to  attract 
Great  Britain  into  the  orbit  and.  if  that  failed,  to  keep  Great 
Britain  deluded  with  the  Idea  that  Russia  was  the  only  victim 
intended  for  slaughter. 

Great  Britain  was  not  attracted  to  the  axis,  first  because  of  a 
very  sound  realization  that  the  program  of  Nazi  Germany  Is  Ilk* 


the  program  of  Rom«»:  "She  made  subjects  of  her  allies  and  sl.ives 
of  her  vassals."  Secondly,  It  was  impossible  because  the  British 
masses  believe  in  democracy  and  abhor  nazi-lsm:  third,  l>ecause 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  caie  deeply  for  the  frlendsSiip  of  the 
United  States. 

Failing  to  conciliate  Great  Britain,  the  axis  secured  the  more  or 
less  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia  thus  postponing  the  reckoning 
with  that  country  It  will  come.  If  the  axis  is  victorious.  Just  as 
it  would  have  come  eventually  with  Great  Britain  if  Britain  had 
not  been  prepared  to  relinquish  or  share  with  the  Axis  Powers  her 
colonial  possessions  and  her  strategic  bases  in  the  Far  East,  In  the 
Near  East,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Thus,  eventually,  and 
in  any  case,  there  would  have  been  the  basis  of  conflict  with  us 

The  axis  ha.s  functioned  in  regard  to  Japan  Just  as  it  functioned 
In  regard  to  It.Uy  Germany  started  the  war  in  Poland  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  the  move  would  Involve  Britain  and  France. 
Italy  entered  at  the  precise  moment  agreed  upon— with  the  collapse 
of  France.  Germany  could,  it  was  reckoned,  handle  France  by  her- 
self: for  the  war  with  Britain  she  would  need  Italy  Had  the  Battle 
of  Britain  succeeded  this  fall,  by  a  few  weeks'  "blitzkrieg"  after  the 
pattern  of  France,  then  Japan  probably  would  not  have  been  Invoked 
at  this  moment  With  the  citadel  of  the  British  Empire  In  axis 
hands,  the  near  eastern  .-^nd  far  eastern  possessions  and  common- 
wealth members  could  have  been  cleaned  up  between  the  three  axis 
partners. 

Now,  by  the  roundabout  route  of  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  man- 
age to  send  what  amounts  to  an  ultimatum  to  the  United  States  If 
the  United  States  of  America  moves  in  EJxirope  or  Joins  the  war  on 
the  side  of  any  axis  enemy,  all  three  pwDwers  regard  her  as  an  enemy. 
It  is  probable  that  .some  pressure  was  brought  upon  Japan  to  get  her 
to  sign  this  pact  Russia  may  have  been  useful — the  suggestion  that 
unless  Japan  came  in  now  Russia  might  be  given  a  free  hand  In  the 
Far  East. 

We  see  with  more  and  more  clarity  the  preposterous  folly  of  a 
policy  whereby.  In  the  face  of  a  world-wide  alliance,  with  strategi- 
cal positions  throughout  the  planet — Germany  on  the  European 
Continent  and  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas;  Italy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  Japan  in  the  Pacific— the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
designed  to  be  the  victims  of  this  axis,  have  persisted  each  one  in 
pursuing  a  lone  and  solitary  program  called  neutrality. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  words  'united  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall"  had  meaning,  it  has  been  the  period  since  the  axis  came 
into  lielng 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  It  a^ain:  We  have  elected  to  Con- 
gress a  lot  of  men  who  dont  know  that  the  earth  is  round,  because 
It  is  flat  where  they  hapjaen  to  be  standing  The  conquest  of  the 
planet  Is  not  Impossible:  It  is  only  impossible  in  unimaginative 
minds  Caesar  conquered  what  there  was  of  the  planet  a  long 
time  ago.  It  Is  easier  now  than  then — and  Is  going  ahead  a  great 
deal  faster. 

We  need  to  think  in  larger  terms  and  we  need  to  think  In  terms 
of  more  acute  accuracy 

The  Battle  for  Britain  Is  not  a  battle  for  an  overcrowded  .scrap  of 
geography.  Thr-  Battle  for  Britain  is  the  battle  for  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Just  as  the  Battle  for  France  with  Britain  was  the  Battle 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seaways  to  Africa,  the  Near  East 
and  Asia 

If  the  European  Fascist  powers  control  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
and  Japan  controls  the  Pacific  from  Asia,  this  country  will  be 
penned  in  by  the  oceans  and  will  be  finished  as  a  great  power. 
We  shall  either  accept  this  dictum  or  not  accept  It.  Not  accepting 
it  will  mean  war,  and  war  alone,  by  ourselves. 

They  do  Fmall  service  to  their  country  who  scream  warmonger 
at  everybody,  including  the  President,  who  seeks  to  present,  not 
.seme  wish-dream,  but  the  stark  reality. 

The  axis  is  ingenious  in  revealing  who  its  enemies  really  are 
at  Just  the  right  moment.  A  very  good  moment  Is  In  the  last 
weeks  of  an  election  campaign  In  the  United  States  A  very  good 
moment  is  when  an  armament  program  is  Just  getting  under  way 
and  when  the  United  States  mav  t>e  scared  into  slowing  down. 
Also  the  European  end  of  the  exis  may  greatly  hope  that  our  atten- 
tion will  new  be  diverted  to  the  Far  East— our  attention  and  our 
defense  effort  I  hope  we  are  not  so  easily  diverted  The  United 
States  stands  or  falls  in  the  Far  East  with  Great  Britain.  We 
stand  or  fall  in  t)oth  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  with  Great  Britain 
The  disposition  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  in  Europe  and  In  the  Atlantic  Japan  knows  this— other- 
wise why  the  axis  and  why  the  new  pact? 

What  the  minimoim  German  war  aims  really  are  ^s  ingeniously 
revealed  by  Dr.  Schacht.  who  is  writing  down  a  blueprint  for  the 
new  World  Germanica.  in  a  book  to  be  published  at  the  right 
moment.  Via  Sweden,  an  outline  of  this  book  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  us.  The  Nation  brought  the  text  of  the  outline  without 
comment,  on  September  7. 

Dr.  Schacht  announces  quite  simply  that  the  real  objects  of  this 
war  are  the  breaking  of  the  "plutocracies."  namely.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  The  Japanese  angle  reveals  itself  in  the 
plan  that  after  this  war  the  United  States  is  to  have  no  interest 
whatsoever,  commercial  or  otherwise.  In  the  Pacific.  We  are  to 
be  allowed  to  trade  exclusively  with  Europe — which  need.s  some 
of  our  products — and  with  South  America,  where,  far  from  having 
a  sphere  of  infiueace.  we  are  to  be  apportioned  quotas.  We 
are  to  be  allowed  to  trade  only  through  a  mor.ooolistic  import- 
export  syndicate,  to  be  set  up  for  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
necessitating  the  end  of  Individual  trading  In  this  cotintry  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  similar  government  monopoly  here.  We  shall 
be  Invited  to  stabilize  our  currencies  together  with  Japan,  Ruasla. 
and  pan-Fasdst  Europe,  and  merge  tbe  tanking  system:  but 
Germany  will  keep  the  rubber  mark  for  merchandise  and  tourist 
trade.  The  debts  of  all  Germany's  vassals  will  be  recognized  In 
principle,  but  will  be  paid  In  goods. 

For  Latin  America,  v.-hlch  lives  by  exports,  this  system  will  mean 
economic  strangulation  or  coUat>oratlon,  and  we  shall  eventually 
bave  the  axis  at  cur  gatt-s. 

This  country  needs  allies  It  needs  them  Immediately  and  des- 
perately. We  ought  to  reverse  oxir  limited  thinking.  It  Is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  question  of  whether  the  British  Empire  needs  us; 
It  is  a  question  whether  we  need  the  British  Empire  We  do.  We 
need  every  nation  and  every  people  that  we  can  range  up  on  our  side. 
We  need  to  establish  that  unity  of  defense  and  that  collaboration  of 
economic  policy  wkich  the  axis  has  established  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  crowbar  under  the  planet.  If  Britain  is  defeated,  we  shall 
be  alone  a»;ain8t  the  world.  Invaded  or  not  Invaded,  we  shall  live 
on  the  terms  of  the  conquerors  and  be  back  wliere  we  were  in  1776. 

Finally,  our  defense  program  is  utterly  Inadequate.  It  will  not 
be  adequate  until  we  recognise  a  state  of  emergency  and  mobilize 
the  entire  manpower,  machine  power,  and  money  power  of  this 
coiuitry  for  defense,  letting  everything  else  take  second  place. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  29.  1940] 

Japanxsk  Fottnd  in  Gambling  Mooo — See  Need  to  Make  Bid  for 
Asia  Now  or  Wait  for  Centttries.  Bats  Dr.  Thoiini.mg-  Indo- 
china Only  One  Step — PROnasos  Thinks  Tokyo  Aims  at  Dom- 
ination or  India  and  Antipodes,  Too 

Emicitsbttrc,  Md..  Sept.  28. — Japan  Is  launched  upon  a  program 
of  Asiatic  domination.  Intended  to  embrace  not  only  the  French  and 
Netherland  possessions  In  the  East  but  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
even  India,  according  to  E»r.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  Mount  St,  Mary's  College,  who  returned  recently  from  the 
Orient. 

Dr.  Thomlng  based  his  statement  on  a  3  months'  survey  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  In  the  East  and  on  personal  conversations 
With  political  and  military  leaders  In  Japan.  China,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Manila. 

The  Japanese  people,  now  linked  tj  agreement  with  the  Axis 
Powers  of  Europe,  are  convinced.  Dr.  "niornlng  said,  that  "they 
must  make  their  bid  for  Asia  now  or  else  wait  empty-handed  for 
centuries  °     He  went  on: 

"Japan's  penetration  of  French  Indochina  is  only  the  first  move 
In  a  grandiose  plan  for  Nipponese  domination.  The  Japanese 
people,  as  well  as  army  and  navy  of&cers.  are  persuaded  that  the 
hour  of  decision  for  the  empire  Is  at  hand.  Those  responsible  for 
the  national  policy,  both  In  Tokyo  and  in  China,  are  In  no  mood 
for  compromise,  concession,  or  retreat.  There  Is  no  longer  any 
calm  calculation  of  risks.  Their  march  on  the  continent  and  in 
the  Uland  archipelagos  of  the  Pw  Bast  will  not  be  stopped  short 
of  a  major  clash  with  the  United  States. 

WAK    or    ICOVKMXNT 

"The  Japanese  are  aware  of  French  helplessness  in  the  present 
circumstances,  while  they  lose  no  time  in  following  up  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  gained  by  British  closure  of  the  Burma  road 
and  the  withdrawal  of  British  marines  from  the  treaty  ports  in 
China.  The  war  of  movement  Is  geUlng  under  way  in  the  Orient 
and  any  observer  who  imagines  that  the  Nipponese  will  surrender 
the   initiative   Is   another   Alice   in   Wonderland 

"Contrary  to  reports  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  I  found  no 
war-weariness  in  Japan.  The  people,  civilians  and  military  alike, 
are  in  a  brisk,  dynamic  mood.  Naturally  they  feel  the  lack  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  decent  textile  goods,  but  the  privations  are 
equaUy   divided   and  there  is  comparatively  little  grumbling. 

"The  ca.-ualtles  for  3  years,  according  to  neutral  military  ob- 
servers, exceed  1.000,000.  Disease  has  accounted  for  as  many  as 
machine  gun  and  bayonet. 

"A  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  minimizes  thes^  facts.  The 
wounded,  for  example,  are  not  in  evidence." 

JAPAN'S   BOLD  nSM 

"Upon  the  Asiatic  Continent  itself  Japan's  hold,  although  not 
extensive  measured  in  acres  or  miles,  is  firm,  if  not  unbreakable. 

"The  chief  source  of  weakness  to  the  contending  forces  in  the 
Orient,  as  I  can  see.  is  the  flood  of  paper  money  discoverable  every- 
where, and  the  dwindling  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  l>are  subsistence. 

"As  currency  rcBtrictlons  mount,  the  temptation  to  speculation 
and  circumvention  becomes  tremendous.  Of  course,  some  financiers 
and  industrialists  in  Japan  are  amassing  fortunes,  as  is  inevlUble 
in  every  war.  Workers  share  In  this  artificial  prosperity  to  a  limited 
degree.  The  farmers,  dismayed  by  a  poor  harvest  this  year,  are  in 
the  most  difficult  position." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  29.  1940] 
Italians  Warn  Us  To  Keep  Hands  Orr — Press  Asserts  That  Ant 
Move  Against  Axis  or  Japan  Will  Mean  Fight  on  Two  Fronts — 
Gatda  Contradicts  Hull — Sats  He  CoMMrrrED  a  "Notable  Error 
or  Interpretation  " — Russla  Held  Impotent 
(By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 
Rome.  September  28 — Italian  commentators  abandoned  all  pre- 
tense about  the  United  States  today  and  frankly  stated  that  the 


three-cornered  pact  of  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan  was  aimed  at  her. 
Grovannl  Ansaldo.  In  the  Telegrafo  of  Leghorn,  calls  it  the  "last 
warning"  and  the  Regime  Fasclsta  demands  "either  sincere  neu- 
trality or  enmity." 

The  comments  and  hopes  entertained  can  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: The  United  States  is  warned  that  any  move  against  Japan  or 
the  axis  will  mean  war  on  two  fronts.  As  a  result.  Americans  are 
expected  to  be  frightened  or  prudent  and  cease  helping  Britain, 
while  the  icolatlrr.ists  w.ll  be  strengthened  e.nr^  Pre?'dent  Roo.'^evelt 
defeated  for  reelection,  Tl:ierefore.  the  axis,  with  Britain  isolated, 
can  quickly  finish  the  war.  while  Japan,  without  fear  of  the  United 
States,  can  go  ahead  in  the  Far  East,  Meanwhile.  Russia,  already 
halted  In  the  Balkans  and  too  weak  to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
axis  or  even  Japan,  will  remain  quiet  and  pi^rhape  tven  come  to 
terms. 

In  the  practical  tphcre  Uttle  Is  expected  of  the  treaty  since,  obvi- 
ously, the  axis  cannot  help  Japan  in  her  war  against  China  and 
Japan  cannot  help  the  axio  in  its  fight  against  Britain.  Moreover. 
It  is  re.alizcd  that  the  axis  and  Jap&n  cannot  get  together  against 
the  United  States  as  long  as  Britain  stands  in  the  way  and  fiphus  on. 
In  effect,  the  chief  object  of  the  treaty  Is  considered  propagandistic. 

GATDA    CONTRADICrS    HULL 

One  minor  angle  connected  with  the  United  States  Is  being  ig- 
nored here,  which  Is  that  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  with  Its  open-door 
guaranty,  has  t>ecn  definitely  broken.  It  was  considered  a  dead 
letter,  anyway. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordcll  Hull's  statement  that  the  new  treaty 
does  not  alter  the  situation  is  called  "a  notable  error  of  Interpreta- 
tion" by  Virginio  Oayda.  "Until  now  the  accord  was  ideological," 
he  writes.     "Today  it  has  become  a  precise  and  vast  mechanism." 

Mario  Appelius,  in  Premier  Benito  Mussolini's  Popolo  dltalia,  is 
even  more  bellicose.  "We  have  had  enough,"  he  says.  "The  f>eople8 
of  the  world  have  a  right  to  live.  work.  grow,  and  develop  without 
asking  the  permissian  of  the  greedy,  plutocratic  gang  of  London  City 
and  Manhattan." 

The  Resto  del  Carlino,  which  is  the  next  most  important  party 
organ,  does  not  mince  words  either. 

"This  treaty  Is  a  powerful  command  to  halt  all  those  who.  even 
yesterday,  with  regard  to  the  Indochina  incident,  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  extend  the  war  with  intervention  or  the  threat 
thereof.  Those  irresponsible  circles  in  the  United  States  especially 
who  boast  of  being  close  to  President  Roosevelt  and  insist  on 
intervention  one  day  against  Italy  and  Germany  and  another 
day  against  Japan,  according  to  the  stock-market  fluctuationa, 
now  know  what  to  expect  from  their  incautious  policy." 

BTTLCARIA   SEEN    IN    AXIS   ORBIT 

Rome.  September  28. — Italian  political  circles  suggested  today 
that  Bulgaria,  friendliest  of  the  Balkan  countries  to  Soviet  Russia, 
may  Join  the  new  axis  pact  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Spain  also  was  considered  likely  to  be  a  recruit  in  the  near 
future  to  the  military  accord  against  attacks  by  any  other  power 
not  now  at  war  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Bulgaria,  traditionally,  has  been  amenable  to  the  "brother  Slav" 
Influence  of  Russia. 

If  Bulgaria  entered  the  new  alinement.  foreign  observers  said.  It 
presumably  would  be  for  protection  against  Greece,  from  which 
Sofia  WELnts  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean  Sea  through  Thrace,  and  also 
from  nelghlxjring  Turkey,  friendly  with  Britain. 

Such  an  alliance,  these  observers  added,  would  tend  to  isolate 
Turkey  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  United  States. 

Authoritative  Pasclstl  have  said  previously  that  Italy  and  Ger- 
many want  a  settlement  of  still  pending  problems  in  soirtheastem 
Europe,  among  which  are  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  claims  on  Greece. 

A  dispatch  from  Sofia  reported  that  King  Boris  talked  with  his 
Foreign  Minister.  Ivan  Popoff.  and  added  that  the  Bulgarian  Finance 
Minister.  Dobrl  Bojiloff.  who  has  the  close  confidence  of  the  King, 
would  visit  Berlin  and  Rome  next  month  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Axis  Gtovernments. 

WARNING  TO  TTTUCET  NOTED 

Popolo  dl  Roma,  citing  German  Foreign  Minister  Joachim  von 
Ribbentrops  statement  that  the  new  pact  is  open  to  other  countries, 
said  the  Axis  Powers,  after  having  setUed  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
claims  on  Rumania  "also  desire  new  peaceable  understandings"  in 
the  Balkans. 

Foreign  observers  said  that  with  Bulgaria  a  formal  ally  of  the 
Axis  Powers  In  a  pact  that  promises  assistance  "with  all  pxjMtical. 
economic,  and  military  means,"  it  might  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  Greece.  At  the  same  time  the  pact  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  Turkey  against  interference  in  such  an 
Axis-dictated  settlement. 

Stefanl,  the  Italian  official  news  agency,  said  popular  manifesta- 
tions took  place  In  Italian  cities  celebrating  the  Tri-powcr  Pact. 

In  Milan  an  "Imposing"  column  of  people  paraded  through  the 
center  of  the  city  with  Fascist  banners,  the  agency  reported,  and 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini,  Chancelor  Hitler,  and  Japan  were  cheered. 

Sofia,  Bm,GARiA.  September  28. — A  high  official  said  today  that 
the  Government  was  unaware  of  any  axis  plan  to  attract  Bulgaria 
Into  a  military  alliance  as  a  weapon  against  Turkey  and  Greece, 
but  that  the  possibility  of  an  Invitation  in  this  direction  was 
widely  discussed.     Bulgaria  was  a  World  War  ally  of  Germany. 
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Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Occasion  of 
Breaking  Ground  for  the  New  Hall  of  Records, 
District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18) . 1940 


INFORMAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  place 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inlormal  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  breaking 
Kfound  for  the  new  Hall  of  Records  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Dr.  William  J.  Thompkins.  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deserves  much  credit  for  accomplishing 
what  has  been  long  needed,  a  new  building  for  safeguarding 
Invaluable  records  of  the  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Thompklns,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  District.  I  am  very 
glad  to  come  here  in  per.scn  today  to  take  part  In  this  breaking 
of  the  ground  for  this  new  Hall  of  Records. 

S^  me  of  you  know  that  I  am  so  historically  minded  that  I  save 
everything  I  can  get  my  hands  on.  I  save  old  dxuments  of  all 
kinds,  documents  that  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
and  even  documents  that  relate  to  the  present  adminis^tratlon 

Having  that  historical  .sense.  I  believe  that  old  records  ought  to 
be  kept  for  historical  reasons  because  you  never  can  tell  when  some- 
thing that  does  not  seem  of  any  particular  value  today  may  be  of 
real  value  a  hundred  years  from  now 

But  there  Is  another  reason.  There  are  a  great  many  documents 
that  obviously  will  be  of  historical  value  and  even  of  current  value 
m  our  normal  business  life  About  7  years  ago  I  found  that  In  the 
offlce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deed*;,  the  government  of  the  District  Wi\s 
losing  about  $40,000  a  year.  Now,  of  course,  we  ought  to  make  the 
recorfiing.  not  only  of  deeds  but  of  any  other  documents,  pay  as  it 
go<'s  We  are  a  thrifty  people.  We  ought  not  to  have  to  pay  out  of 
.tax  money  a  loss  in  running  an  office  of  that  kind  And  during  these 
■Jeara  we  have  reached  the  amazing  peak,  under  Dr.  Thcmpklns,  of 
making  a  profit  of  $40  000  a  year 

Those  documents,  as  I  say  relate  to  current  events  and  they 
also  relate  to  a  great  many  old  events.  They  go  back,  for  example. 
In  the  real  estate  of  the  District,  to.  I  think.  1792.  when  there  were  a 
great  many  old  land  records.  They  have  been  all  recopled  In  Dr. 
Tliompklns'  administration;  they  are  now  In  good  shape.  And  we 
have  to  remember  that  every  time  anyone  of  you  buys  or  sells  a 
piece  of  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  have  got  to  check 
back  to  see  whether  the  title  is  genuine  or  not. 

Furthermore.  In  addition  to  thla  saving — this  profit  Instead  of  the 
old  loss — we  have  brought  our  work  up  to  date.  In  those  old  days, 
when  we  were  children.  7  years  ago.  it  would  take  you  not  only 
hours  and  days,  but  weeks  and  months  before  you  could  get 
recorded  by  your  Government  the  various  necest*ary  documents  for 
real  estate  sales  or  purchases  and  many  other  forms  of  documents 
that  had  to  be  recorded,  not  only  under  the  law,  but  for  the  sake  of 
safety   of   property 

And  so  this  administration.  I  think,  has  done  something  under 
Dr  Thompklns.  to  heip^the  businessmen  and  property  owners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at  a  fee  cost,  incidentally,  that  Is 
Just  about  as  low  a«  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  another  thing:  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day.  I  am 
a  combination  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  businessman.  We  are  going  to 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  by  putting  up  this 
building  btnrause  today  we  are  paying  out  an  enormous  sum  tn 
rent — •240.000  a  year.  I  think  it  is — and  with  this  new  building, 
owned  by  the  Government  and  paid  for  by  the  Government,  we  are 
going  t.o  amortize  it.  pay  for  It.  through  the  profits  that  are  being 
m.ide  today,  in  a  very  short  time  And,  after  that,  when  we  are  in 
the  building,  there  won't  be  any  more  rent  to  pay.  So,  from  that 
point  of  view,  as  business  people,  we  feel  that  this  new  building  is 
a  mighty  good  investment. 

And  »o  I  am  glad  to  come  here  and  congratulate  Dr  Thompklns 
and  all  of  his  assistants,  his  whole  staff,  on  the  splendid  business- 
like Job  that  has  t>een  done  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
In  thia  very  Important  cfljce  for  many  long  years  to  come  for  the 
service  of  the  commiuilty  and  the  Nation. 


Laying  of  Cornerstone  of  Administration  Building, 
Washington  National  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,    October    2    (legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  last  Saturday  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Administration  Building  at  the  Washington  National  AirpHDrt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
jjerfect  day  for  this  opening  after  having  had  to  put  it  olT  last  week. 
The  new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has  only  been  in  oCHce  a  few 
days,  told  me  when  he  got  into  the  car  at  tiie  White  House,  that 
he  has  discovered  that  the  Weather  Bureau  is  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
so  th<it  explains  th;s  perfect  day, 

I  think  we  have  all  been  very  much  thrilled  at  this  surprise  party 
which  we  have  given  to  the  good  people  of  Washington  and  Virginia. 
All  these  planes,  over  500  of  them,  came  here — -I  knew  about  it  but 
you  didn't — and  it  has  been  a  great  show.  It  has  also  been  a  won- 
derful thing  for  us  to  ?ee  these  transport  planes  come  here.  Just 
behind  me.  and  make  the  first  landings,  the  first  series  of  landings 
that  have  ever  been  made  on  this  field. 

You  have  seen  that  display  and  I  want,  in  my  behalf  and.  I  think. 
In  yours,  to  make  a  new  signal  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  have 
been  flying  over  us.  and  the  signal  to  them  is  this: 

'Well  done!  The  Commander  in  Chief  s  compliments  and  thanks 
to  all  hands  " 

In  these  serious  days,  the  roar  above  us  of  these  American-made 
airplane  engines  In  hundreds  of  American-made  planes  is  symbolic 
of  our  determination  to  build  up  a  defense  on  sea  and  on  land  and 
in  the  air  that  is  capable  of  overcoming  any  attack  against  us.  They 
represent  in  a  small  way  the  power  we  ultimately  must  have — and 
Will  soon  have.  Rather  let  me  describe  this  as  Just  a  gratifying 
flexing  of  the  kind  of  fighting  muscle  that  democracy  can  produce 
and  is  producing. 

They  are  here  upon  a  peaceful  mission.  We  all  hope  that  their 
missions  will  always  be  m  the  ways  of  peace.  We  shall  strive 
with  all  of  our  energies  and  skills  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  never 
called  upon  for  missions  of  war.  But  the  more  of  them  we  have 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  have  to  use  them — the  less  likely  are  we 
to   be  attacked   from   abroad. 

Here.  In  this  broad  Potomac  Valley,  the  Father  of  the  Country, 
the  first  President  and  his  associates  of  150  years  ago,  sought  to 
place  the  Nation's  Capital  at  a  center  of  what  was  then  the  channels 
of  transportation.  There  was  a  long  dispute  about  the  plan,  a 
long  dispute  that  occupied  12  years  and,  finally,  the  present  head 
of  the  Nation  had  a  dream. 

This  problem  of  an  adequate  flying  field  really.  If  you  go  back  to 
it.  has  been  a  Washington  problem  since  the  Wright  brothers  had 
their  first  crash  on  the  Port  Myer  parade  grounds  30  or  more  years 
ago  And  we  might  even  go  further  back.  Indeed,  and  say  the  prob- 
lem has  existed  ever  since  Dr  Langley  tried  to  fly  his  thing  called  an 
"aerodrome  "  from  a  barge  that  was  anchored  Just  below  us  here 
in  the  Potomac. 

Pillowing  my  first  dream,  I  kept  having  bad  dreams,  as  you 
know,  dreams  of  sudden  crashes,  and  things  like  that  The  dreams 
got  bad  and  I  was  afraid  that  they  might  come  true  Therefore, 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  one  cf  the  first 
tasks  I  asked  of  the  new  Agency  was  to  create  an  adequate  airport. 

That  was  in  August.  2  years  ago  On  November  19.  1938  I 
watched  a  dredge  bring  the  first  mucky  soil  from  beneath  10 
feet  of  water  near  the  spot  where  we  now  stand  They  told  me  tt 
was  a  practical  thing  to  do  because  we  could  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  That  is  a  favorite  maxim  of  mine,  and  we  try  to  do 
that  wherever  we  can  By  deepening  the  river,  we  mininiize  the 
possibility  of  flood  damage,  and  the  soil  we  have  dredged  out  of 
the  old  river  has  been  UMd  to  build  most  of  the  field  for  the  airport. 

They  told  me.  tn  November  1938.  that  It  would  take  2  years  to 
make  this  field  usable  Today  the  field  has  been  UJ»ed  and  we  are 
well  witliln  that  limit  by  3  months,     It  will  be  In  regular  use  for 
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the  public  wllhiLi  3  more  months,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hinckley 
tells  me  that  It  will  be  so  extensively  used,  because  of  the  growth 
of  civil  aviation  In  these  past  2  years,  that  already  we  must  begin 
to  plan  other  sutisldiary  airports  for  Waahington.  as.  indeed,  we 
must  do  In  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

For  proof  of  the  value  of  the  growth  of  aviation  to  the  Nation's 
defense,  we  can  make  comparisons  with  George  Washington's  day. 
He  had  a  citizenry  ready  to  spring  to  arms  because  nearly  every 
citizen  had  arms  hanging  over  the  fireplace  and  knew  how  to  use 
them.  Every  gentleman  wore  a  sword  and  every  farmer  had  a 
mvisket  piece  which  he  used  almost  every  week  or  so  to  bring  food 
to  his  table  But  2  years  ago  less  tlian  25.000  of  our  people  -only 
one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the  poptilation — knew  how  to  fly  an 
airplane.  If  only  that  proportion  of  the  American  people  had 
known  how  to  use  a  musket  In  Washington's  day  the  Continental 
Army  would  have  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  corporal's  guard. 

Today  50.000  young  Americans  are  licensed  flyers,  and  the 
number  is  growing  by  almost  2.000  more  every  month  that  goes 
by.  They  are  not  all  military  pilot* — but  they  are  as  ready  to  be- 
come military  pilots  as  were  the  fanners  of  Washington's  day  to 
become  riflemen  of  the  line.  Whereas  2  years  ago  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  our  people  used  the  air  lines  and  private 
planes  to  travel  in,  that  number — ^the  number  of  citizens  at  least 
familiar  with  the  airplane — has  doubted  and  will  soon  be  tripled 

That  is  why  an  airport  like  this  Is  Important  to  the  national 
defense.  That  is  why  this  airport,  soon  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  facilities,  surely  its  most  convenient  and.  some  of  us  like 
to  think,  probably  Its  most  beautiful,  should  t>e  broupht  with  all 
pcsslble  emphasis  to  the  attention  of  cur  people  during  this  awaken- 
ing of  America  to  the  needs  of  national  defense  This  airport  and 
many  others  which  we  hope  will  follow  will  draw  freemen  freely  to 
use  a  peacetime  implement  of  commerce  which,  we  hope,  will  never 
be  converted  to  wartime  service. 

Our  newspapers  and  the  radio  tell  us  day  after  day  how  Increas- 
ingly important  aircraft  has  become  both  as  a  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  aggressors  and  to  those  who  fight,  or  may  be  compelled  to  fight, 
for  their  continued  national  existence.  These  reports  easily  explain 
why  those  squadrons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  air  forces,  the  thunder 
of  which  still  rings  in  cur  ears,  were  a  prelude  to  the  ceremonies  here 
this  afternoon — a  prelude  to  the  completion  and  operation  today 
even  of  this  civilian  aviation  center  of  which  we  are  so  proud — the 
WasJhmgton  National  Airport. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  2   (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18), 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  WHARTON  E.  LESTER 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  a  very  able  statement  on  the 
third-term  issue  by  Wharton  E.  Lester,  an  attorney  of  this 
city. 

TlieTe  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    nUSIDENTIAL   THHtD   TERM    A    MENACE  TO    AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS 

(By  Wharton  E.  Lester) 

That  a  third  term  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
a  menace  to  American  institutions  aeema  to  be  demonstrated  by 
facts.     The  future  may  be  properly  Judged  by  the  past. 

Our  Government  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  three  coordinate 
departments,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  each 
supreme  in  itself.  Their  respective  duties  and  powers  are  clearly 
defined  They  do  not  overlap.  It  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
founding  fathers  that  the  power  ol  the  several  departments,  or  any 
of  them,  should  be  combined.  On  the  contrary  the  effort  of  thoee 
Who  wrote  our  Constitution  was  to  keep  these  powers  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  within  their  respective  botinds.  The  legislative  branch  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  laws  and  its  power  to  do  so 
should  always  he  supreme  It  is  without  power  to  administer  the 
laws  it  make.<*.  The  executive  branch  Is  to  administer  the  law  and 
its  power  should  be  supreme.  It  tbotild  be  without  power  to  make 
laws.  Neither  the  legislative  nor  the  executive  branch  should  have 
the  authority  to  interpret  laws  created  by  the  legislative  branch  and 
to  be  administered  by  the  executive  braacb.  Such  power  is  vested 
and  should  be  supreme  in  tbe  Judiciary. 


To  change  any  of  the  functions  or  powers  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  government  Is  to  chatige  American  institutions.  To  make  such 
changes  without  the  authority  of  the  people  who  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  assume  authority.  Any  step  toward  effecting  such 
a  change  without  authority  of  the  people  Is  a  menace  to  the  exist- 
ence of  American  institutions. 

Facts  exist  which  clearly  manifest  tbe  danger  of  a  third  term  to 
American  institutions.  When  the  present  Kxijcutlve  came  Into 
office  a  grave  financial  emergency  existed.  The  people  of  this 
coimtry  almost  solidly  supported  him  hoping  -vhat  results  would 
be  accomplished  which  would  restore  confidence  and  prosperity. 
To  such  ends  he  was  given  unusual  {rawers  and  subsequently  be 
assumed  others  not  given  him. 

If  an  Executive  assumes  powers  In  his  first  or  second  term  it  Is 
logical  to  believe  that  he  will  assume  greater  powers  in  a  third  or 
s\it>sequent  term.  The  present  Executive  has  attempted  to,  and 
for  a  time  succeeded,  in  controlling  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  He  had  prepared  and  directed  that  certain  bills 
become  law.  Some  were  termed  "must"  bills,  and  according  to 
reports  current  In  probably  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  the 
legislative  branch  relinquished  Its  powers,  took  orders  from  the 
Executive,  and  passed  bills  which  became  law  without  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  knowing  their  contents.  To  that  extent  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  assumed  legislative  powers  and  the  legislative 
branch  became  a  "rubber-stamp  Congress,"  by  which  name  it  will 
probably  be  known  in  history. 

The  Executive  as,sumed  power  to  dismiss  congressional  appointees. 
He  assumed  power  to  influence  votes  to  be  cast  to  elect  Members 
of  Congress,  who  would  be  amenable  to  his  wishes.  He  assumed 
the  right  to  "purge"  members  of  the  legislative  branch  who  had 
oppo.srd  his  wishes.  Having  assumed  such  power  and  having  ob- 
tained ascendency,  he  attempted  to  obtain  control  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  only  then  did  he  encounter  real 
opposition.  This  attempt  was  made  immediately  after  his  election 
foi  a  second  term,  and  although  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he 
had  the  intention  of  "packing"  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  his 
election,  he  gave  no  intimation  thereof  until  after  he  was  safely 
elected  Though  his  method  of  obtaining  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  prevail  it  has  been  reported  that  he  said  that  the 
American  people  were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  "method." 
provided  the  result  was  obtained.  Whether  the  desired  result  has 
actually  been  obtained  by  appointment  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Had  the  Executive  been  able  to  retain  control  over  the  legislative 
branch  and  obtain  control  over  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, his  power  would  have  been  complete,  and  he  would  have  been 
a  dictator  in  fact  even  though  he  repudiated  the  name  for  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  the  three  coordinate 
departments  of  the  Government  Into  one  department. 

It  is  human  to  desire  power.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
present  Executive  desires  power,  and  any  occupant  of  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  has  enormous  power.  The  present  incumbent  desired  to 
obtain  further  power  by  his  so-called  reorganization  bills,  some  of 
which  Congress  refused  to  pass.  Such  desire  Is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  bill  recently  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Pepper  purporting  to  give  him  emergency  powers  at  a  time  when 
no  war  exists  and  when  no  greater  emergency  exists  than  for  some 
time  past.  Congress  did  not  vest  these  powers  In  the  President; 
but  the  point  is  that  he  sought  it.  for  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
bill  mentioned  was  introduced  with  his  knowledge  and  approval, 
even  at  his  request. 

The  President  wished  Congress  to  adjourn  last  spring,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  papers,  thought  it  could  do  noth'ng  but  make  speeches. 
This  In  the  face  of  difficulties  then  contemplated.  The  necessity  for 
the  legislative  branch  to  remain  in  session  seems  to  have  l>een 
demonstrated,  but  had  Congress  adjourned  it  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved that  the  President  would  have  assumed  such  powers  as  he 
thought  necessary  during  these  troublous  times.  He  contemplated 
transferring  the  so-called  "mosquito  fleet"  to  another  nation. 
Though  this  was  prevented,  hs  undertook  to.  and  did.  transfer  50 
so-called  overage  destroyers  to  another  country  at  a  time  when 
Congress  was  In  session  and  could  have  acted.  These  destroyers 
necessarily  were  of  great  value,  but  the  point  is  that  if  he  had 
authority  to  transfer  overage  destroyers,  and  had  the  right  to  say 
which  destroyers  were  overage,  both  of  which  he  assumed,  then  h^ 
would  have  the  right  to  Lay  which  other  vessels  of  our  Navy  are 
overage  and  to  transfer  such  as  he  so  designated  to  another  power 
Indeed,  if  he  has  such  power  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  he  cannot 
declare  all  of  our  Na\7  overage  and  transfer  It  all  to  another  country 

These  Illustrations  arc  given  to  show  the  power  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  exercised  by  the  Executive  and  are  mere  illustrations  of 
what  may  be  expected  if  he  should  be  elected  to  a  third  or  .subse- 
quent term.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  cases  the  President  has  suffi- 
cient power  to  dominate  a  Presidential  convention.  It  woilld  seem 
so  clear  that  the  present  Executive  did  dominate  the  la.st  Democratic 
convention,  and  although  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  "drafted,"  the 
fact  remains  that  every  other  aspirant  for  the  office  was  obliterated 
In  one  manner  or  another,  nearly  all  of  them  becoming  "if"  candi- 
dates. If  a  President  can  dominate  a  convention  nominating  him 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  term,  then  his  power  certainly  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  his  election  for  a  third  term,  and  having  con- 
centrated such  power,  It  would  doubtless  Increase  for  •  fourth  aud 
■ubiequent  terms. 
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The  present  Executive  also  named  the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
It  Is  thought  by  many  that  he  Intends  his  candidate  for  Vice  Presl- 
d^Dt  to  succeed  him  either  at  the  expiration  of  a  third  term,  or 
Bhovild  h*  see  flt  to  relinquish  office  before  the  expiration  of  a  third 
ttrm.  to  vest  Executive  power  in  his  candidate,  who  in  rum  would 
have  the  powers  theretofore  assumed  or  created  by  his  predecessor, 
with  the  result  that  the  ofDce  of  President  could  be  perpetuated  In 
those  designated  by  the  present  Executive  and  his  selected  successor 
and  successors.  If  he  has  the  power — and  it  will  be  conceded  he  did 
nave — to  nominate  himself  for  a  third  term.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
he  could  not  exercise  it  for  any  number  of  subsequent  terms  or  for 
all  tmie  If  he  can  designate  the  candidate  for  Vice  President  who 
may  succeed  him  and  perpetuate  his  own  particular  policies,  the 
rwiult  would  be  that  our  elections  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
another  country,  where  the  President  has  practically  unlimited 
power  to  name  his  successor,  though  prohibited  from  succeeding 
hln  self 

Becau.*e  of  the  enormous  power  the  Executive  has  and  of  those  he 
ha-s  assumed  and  those  he  Is  endeavoring  to  assume,  it  Is  difficult  to 
.«ee  how  any  but  unlimited  powers  would  result  should  he  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  third  election  That  the  present  incumbent  is  con- 
scious of  the  danger  Inherent  In  the  powers  he  has  created  Is  evi- 
denced by  his  expression  that  jxiwers  had  been  created  which,  in 
other  hands,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  a  third  term 
for  a  President  is  a  menace  to  American  Institutions  and  the  fact 
that  the  present  incumbent  has  had  the  power  to  overcome  objec- 
tions to  a  third  term  heretofore  held  by  so  many  individuals,  merely 
emphasizes  the  danger  of  his  election,  the  logical  result  of  which 
would  be  a  dictatorship,  however  benevolent  or  otherwise  It  may 
become. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Vfednesday,  October  2,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


[fr  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming. 
professor  of  sociology  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college.  Emmits- 
burg.  Md..  has  just  returned  from  the  Orient.  One  of  the 
most  erudite  and  widely  traveled  scholars  in  America,  the 
distinguished  teacher  and  lecturer  has  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  current  understanding  of  world  problems.  The 
New  York  Times  has  printed  a  few  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
most  vital  problem  of  today.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  my 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  the  article  containing  these 
remarks. 

Iftom  'he  New  York  Tlmeii| 

J4r/if«tm  fntme  m  OAMm.iKo  M/>oo  Btt  Nckd  To  Makr  Bto  rem 
Atu»  Ham  tm  W«rr  rrm  CrMTi'RtMi  84T<«  D*  THosMtMo-  Indo' 
Cmiha  0»lt  Owe  WrtP  Piummrm  Tttiutut  Tohto  Aim*  at 
t)€fUfmmem  or  Ihma  ai»p  Amrtrtttrtm.  tuo 

lMMfTMrtr«o,  M*.  lf#tH4'mbrr  1H  J»ptin  M»  \m\int\u^  upon  • 
pf'itfram  fA  A«latur  6**m\timiUn\  «r»trnd*^  Ut  tmhtmt*'  twtX.  only  th« 
rrrrtrh  mnA  K#tbrrl«fMl*  pumtntmumm  u%  ih*-  #tMt  Injt  AtMtrslla,  Mrw 
2>«i«ru}  •nd  rv*n  India  uectn^itm  tn  Xir  JrMrf>b  f  Ttv>rnir»(,  mo' 
Umat  iH  uxitjUtty  ■(  WruM  tft  M«ry»  C<)\\*%ii.  wbo  rrturn«d  r«' 
c#ntiy  from  th*  Orumt 

Dr  Tborninc  btM^  his  •XMi.tmfnK  on  a  3  nvrnth*'  mrrry  of  uoeiai 
und  *«Mnotnit  cottdltu^ns  in  thr  ntmt  and  on  peraoruil  conver«itton« 
with  political  and  military  leader*  in  Japan.  China.  Hongkong,  and 
Manila 

The  Japaneae  people,  now  hnked  by  agreement  with  the  Axis 
Power*  of  Europe.  »r»  convinced.  Dr  Thornlng  eald,  that  "they 
must  make  their  bid  for  Aala  now  or  eUe  wait  empty-handed  for 
centurlea."     He  went  on: 

"Japan's  penetration  of  French  Indochina  Is  only  the  first  move 
In  a  grandlone  plan  for  Nipponese  domination.  The  Japanese 
people,  as  weU  as  army  and  navy  officers,  are  i}erstiaded  that  the 
hour  of  decision  for  the  Empire  Is  at  hand.  Those  responsible  for 
the  national  policy,  both  in  Tokyo  and  m  China,  are  In  no  mood 
for  ccmpromlse.  concession,  or  retreat.  There  Is  no  longer  any 
calm  calculation  of  risks.  Their  march  on  the  continent  and  In 
the  island  archipelagos  of  the  Far  East  will  not  be  stepped  short  of 
a  major  clash  with  the  United  States. 

"WAR   or   MOVEMENT 

••The  Japanese  are  aware  of  French  helplessness  In  the  present 
clrctimstances.  wtule  they  lose  no  time  In  following  up  the  advan- 


tages they  have  gained  by  British  closure  of  the  Burma  road  and 
the  withdrawal  of  British  marines  from  the  treaty  ports  in  China. 
The  war  of  movement  Is  getting  under  way  In  the  Orient  and  any 
observer  who  Imagines  that  the  Nipponese  will  surrender  the  Initia- 
tive Is  another  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

'Contrary  to  reports  prevalent  In  the  United  States.  I  found  no 
war  weariness  In  Japan.  The  people,  civilians  and  military  alike. 
are  In  a  brisk,  dynamic  mood  Naturally,  they  feel  the  lack  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  decent  textile  goods,  but  the  privations  are  equally 
divided  and  there  Is  comparatively  Utile  grumbling. 

"The  casualties  for  3  years,  according  to  neutral  military  observ- 
ers, exceed  1.000,000.  Disease  has  accounted  for  as  many  as 
machine  gun  and  bayonet. 

"A  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  minimizes  these  facts.  The 
wounded,  for  example,  are  not  In  evidence. 

"JAPAN  S  HOLD  FIRM 

"Upon  the  Asiatic  continent  Itself.  Japan's  hold,  altliough  not 
extensive  measured  in  acres  or  miles,  is  firm,  if  not  unbreakable 

"The  chief  source  of  weakness  to  the  contending  forces  In  the 
Orient,  as  I  can  see.  is  the  flood  of  paper  money  discoverable 
everywhere,  and  the  dwindling  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
necessary  for  bare  subsistence 

"As  currency  restrlction.s  mount,  the  temptation  to  speculation 
and  circumvention  becomes  tremendous.  Of  course,  some  finan- 
ciers and  industrialists  in  Japan  are  amassing  fortunes,  as  Is  in- 
evitable in  every  war.  Workers  share  In  this  artificial  prosperity 
to  a  limited  degree.  The  farmers,  dismayed  by  a  poor  harvest  this 
year,  are  in  the  most  difficult  position." 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  JAMES  M,  MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  brilliant  address  delivered  by 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  MeadI  before 
the  Democratic  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  in 
New  York  City  on  September  30  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wagner.  Governor  Lehman  and  Mrs  Lehman.  Chairman 
Farley,  fellow  candidates,  distinguished  guests,  d'legates  to  the 
convention,  and  frlend.%.  as  I  look  about  I  see  familiar  faces— men 
and  women  with  whom  it  wa^  my  priviWge  to  Merve  In  the  State 
leKlslature.  as  well  as  In  the  Natlon'it  Capital,  fur  over  25  years. 
Ymi  can  recall  th"  uphill  fight  that  has  been  waged  over  these 
years  for  the  pT'ip*^  furMriloning  of  democracy,  epitomized  In  th« 
forward'k/rjktriK  liberal  Ieg>«|jit»r^m  rrmr»-lv«-d  In  the  minds  of  fb« 
UnOtin  (it  OUT  p»r«y  An  ''Ui.standini(  riuimple  of  that  )«s»d4^«hip, 
one  wtwm  kitvJiy  a*<iUlar,re  has  bern  Invaluable  to  me  tn  th«  »m- 
at«.  Is  </tir  umu  M^»iOf  B  TtmUn  fUtunrt  f  Wmhu 

Our  p«rty'*  phiUf*t/ifhy  U»m  hsd  y/w  «4«tiv«  •upp'/rt  It  ha« 
b#rn  «pl'"'*''d  *»V  ****"  *'dl  iii  s  itmf  fmi.yU-  It  is  turn  ^c*^UMi  *yn 
by  Ut*  party  '/t  •h''  'j^/in^v.vm  T'-ki  merit  mu  «-«te«-m,  'aii  sd' 
miratum,  a(>d  <>\it  sppUua**  Wir  are  proud  <ii  ynj  as  p«rty  i^nOfrt  in 
our  getittruium  We  hitve  been  aumi  (ortuiiiite  in  tt««  leaderkhip  ot 
our  party 

At  live  hoad  of  our  State  committee  we  have  that  incomparable 
leader,  whose  conduct  and  example  have  brought  both  dignity  and 
prestige  to  the  position  of  State  as  well  as  national  chau-man,  our 
own  James  A    Farley, 

We  are  fortunate,  likewise,  in  the  capable  and  efllclent  leadership 
of  our  new  national  chairman.  Edward  J  Flynn  The  highest  cfHce 
In  the  State  Is  In  the  competent  and  experienced  hands  of  otu- 
great  Governor.  Herbert  H  Lehman  Our  State  has  furnished  the 
Nation  with  its  most  outstanding  leader,  a  man  with  a  matchless 
record,  whose  public  career  started  over  30  years  ago  in  our  State 
legislature,  a  statesman  possessing  experience  and  talents  unsur- 
passed—the President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

To  you,  the  delegates.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
great  honor  which  has  been  Just  bestowed  upon  me.  The  realiza- 
tion that  our  party  management  Is  In  splendid  hands,  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  party  has  served  both  the  State  and  Nation  exceed- 
ingly well  throughout  these  trying  years,  are  encouraging  indeed 
for  those  of  us  who  will  carry  on  this  campaign  I  am  proud  to  tie 
the  candidate  of  our  party  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
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For  over  20  years  I  have  been  returned  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  by 
the  electorate.  With  each  successive  visit  the  sight  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  has  quickened  the  pulse  and  filled  me  with  pride  and  a 
sense  of  security  at  being  an  American. 

We  have  had  peace  and  contentment,  prcspenty  and  happiness. 
Our  democracy  has  always  survived  the  storms.  But  of  late  It  is 
with  a  troubled  mind  that  I  approach  the  duties  Imposed  upon  me. 
Therefore.  I  contemplated  this  convention  with  temerity,  not  be- 
cause of  indecision  or  fear  but  because  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
cur  way  of  life  Is  in  danger,  our  peace  is  threatened,  our  democ- 
racy is  at  stake,  and.  as  a  candidate  of  our  party.  I  assume  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

This  Is  no  time  for  petty  politics  or  blind  partisanship,  for  hlgh- 
scundlng.  meanlnglef^  generalities.  It  Is  a  time  for  patriotism,  for 
country  above  self,  for  candor  and  frankness,  for  clear  presentation 
of  the  issues  regardless  of  the  personal  resuUs.  It  Is  time  for  a  full 
realization  that  If  our  country  is  to  stirvlve  the  forces  of  evil  spread 
throutrhout  the  whole  world,  the  people  of  this  country  must  make 
sacrifices  Labor,  industry,  and  capital,  all  must  contribtite  to  a 
common  cause.  Make  no  mistake  atx>ut  it;  we  arc  in  a  crisis,  a 
crisis  which  cur  beloved  President  predicted,  but  whase  predictions 
were  brushed  aside  by  partisan  opposition  as  warmongering  and 
oCcious  intermeddling.  Do  you  not  recall  the  elTort  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  curry  favor  and  to  arouse  partisanship  when  he  attempted 
to  prepare  us' 

The  success  of  our  democracy,  the  demands  of  our  party  system, 
require  an  honest,  frank,  and  candid  presentation  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  thl.s  campaign.  To  avoid  or  to  evade  a  full,  frank,  and 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  Issues  would  be  most  unfortunate  and 
would  violate  the  obligation  assumed  by  any  candidate  when  he 
accepts  the  nomination  conferred  upon  him  by  his  party.  Unfor- 
tunately and  regrettably,  a  technique  has  developed  In  American 
politics  by  which  candicltttes  at  times  appear  to  favcr  both  sides 
of  every  l.ssue  In  some  public  utterances  they  leave  consolation 
and  encouragement  for  those  who  mUitantly  advocate  divergent 
views  concerning  important  public  questions. 

In  the  progress  of  this  campaign,  the  opposition  has  not  yet 
stated  the  issues  with  clarity.  The  candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  their  spokesmen,  have  confused  the  American  public 
until  today  there  Is  no  understanding  as  to  what  would  happen 
In  the  event  of   their  taking  over  the  reins  of  government. 

General  attacks  are  made  on  the  New  Deal,  and  yet  almost  every 
specific  measure  Is  either  extolled  by  the  opposition,  or  else  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  Its  future  remains  secure. 

I  Intend  to  discuss  tlie  Issues  clearly  and  honestly.  I  invite 
the  opposition  to  do  likewise.  I  am  stire  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  be  grateful  If,  Instead  of  following  the  example 
of  candidates  of  the  opposition,  we  candidly  and  with  frankness 
explain  the  Issues,  clearly  make  our  attitude  known,  and  take  our 
stand  either  for  or  agalnyt  on  every  question  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  but  an  empty  gesture  for  our  opponents  to  state  the  prob- 
lems we  face  without  recommending  a  solution. 

First  and  foremost,  I  believe  that  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
require  the  selection  of  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  by  educa- 
tion, training,  experience,  vision,  and  fearless  leadership  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  ofRce.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  at  Chicago,  selected  such  a  candidate,  our  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  slogan  th*t  one  Presidential  candidate  Is 
as  good  as  another.  Pay  heed  to  the  foresight  of  our  immortal 
rtateamcn  who  penned  the  Constitution,  In  their  wlidom  they 
placed  therein  not  one  word  of  limitation  upon  the  length  of 
•ervice  any  President  might  givt  to  hU  country. 

In  legislative  matters,  both  DSttonal  and  InterruitloDal  with 
which  1  nhaJl  be  ronc'^rned  a*  a  representative  of  the  pecpic ,  I 
whojeheart/'dly  endrrne  the  1»40  ptatform  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  commend  this  platform  to  your  eonalderat'on. 

Tlie  pTiltcy  of  ttM  Damocratlc  MlflUnlatratkm  la  aummad  up  as 

follows; 

"1  To  (rtr^njr*h*n  demorra/^  hf  def'fwtve  pT'TTs redoes*  af^alnat 
•C<(Te«don.  wh«ih«r  bf  open  aUMOL  or  secret  tnflltrafton 

2    To   trf  t,4ih<  n   <Umu<.izcy   bfr  tticrttMin/,  ecotmrnie  HBct^ney 

"a  To  surn^hen  dctnocracir  bjr  tmproving  the  welfare  ot  the 
people" 

I  »hi»M  develop  thei!«  three  objectives  dtirlrg  the  campaign 

Much  has  b«en  Mid  aixnit  the  New  Deal  Wtiat  was  the  fcltema- 
tlve  to  the  N^-w  Deal  wLen  It  v.-as  Inauguratec:?  The  Ucuc  of  ihe 
1932  campali?n  was  New  Deal  versus  the  old  order. 

The  old  crder  wr»5  synonymctis  with  the  "rugged  Indivldtialiam" 
of  the  twenties — "each  cne  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." What  was  left  after  that  philosophy  had  run  lU  course? 
In  1932  millions  in  Investments  were  wiped  out,  closed  banlu  with 
hard-earned  savings  lost,  home  owner*  unable  to  pay  carrying 
charges  on  their  properties,  farmers  being  dlsposseased  of  their 
lands,  barren  soil  where  once  Nature  smiled,  flood  areas  a  constant 
threat  to  life  and  property,  tlmberlands  and  other  natural  resources 
wantonly  neglected,  labor  exploited  and  downtrodden,  factories  and 
mills  standing  Idle,  coal  mines  not  producing. 

But  what  of  the  victim  of  this  system?  What  was  done  for  him? 
He  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Alter  all.  it  was  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  But  is  It  not  the  duty  of  government 
reasonably  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong? 

In  1932  President  Roosevelt,  the  candidate  of  our  party,  perceiv- 
ing within  the  framework  of  oiu-  Constitution  a  program  whereby 


the  country  could  avoid  disaster,  promised  the  "forgotten  man" 
that  he  had  a  solution,  and  that  a  new  order  must  evolve  If  this 
country  was  to  survive.  Through  the  democratic  process  In  1932 
the  Nation  approved  the  new  order  and  turned  out  the  old.  The 
advocates  of  the  old  order  In  1936  appealed  to  the  country  to  wipe 
out  the  progress  made  under  the  New  Deal.  They  were  repulsed  In 
every  State  in  the  Union  but  two.  The  people  ratified  the  New 
Deal  and  thereby  commanded  the  Democratic  administration  to 
hold  firmly  to  the  progress  already  made  and  to  advance  to  new 
frontiers. 

What  has  the  New  Deal  accomplished?  It  has  protected  the 
small  investor,  guaranteed  bank  deposits,  financed  the  farmer  and 
home  owner.  Initiated  slimi  clearance,  brought  order  out  of  chaos  lu 
the  coal  industry,  reclaimed  and  restored  farm  areas,  harnessed 
and  distributed  power  at  reasonable  rates,  adopted  an  Intelliger.t 
and  workable  program  for  agriculture.  Including  soil  conservation 
and  flood  control,  supplied  rural  electrification,  established  mini- 
mum wages  and  fair  working  standards  for  our  workers,  given  labor 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining,  provided  social  security,  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  old-age  assistance,  set  up  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  for  our  youth,  and  financed  the  construction  of 
sorely  needed  public-works  projects. 

Many  of  these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
old  order.  As  an  alternative  they  offered  high-sounding  phrases  and 
meaningless  generalities.  Today  they  offer  no  program  of  their 
own,  and  In  seme  instances  they  are  for  the  New  Deal  with  a 
•yes — but."  That  Is  right  where  they  were  In  1936.  They  have 
learned  but  little  since  that  campaign. 

I  challenge  the  opposition  to  be  specific.  Any  cand*date  who  asks 
your  vote  should  be  specific.  Let  him  name  the  New  Deal  measures 
which  must  go.  This  they  cannot  do,  because  they  know  the  New 
De;il  is  here  to  stay.  They  know  that  never  again  shall  we  return 
to  the  era  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     The  old  order  is  gone. 

Has  the  New  Deal  worked?  In  1932  nearly  all  of  the  world  was  at 
peace.  Today  we  are  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the  world  not  at  war 
or  torn  asunder  by  riot,  revolution,  and  economic  disaster.  Our 
country,  under  the  New  Deal,  has  weathered  the  storm  of  world- 
wide chaos.  At  a  time  when  the  country  needed  a  leader  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  furnished  him  in  the  person  of  President  Roosevelt,  a 
native  son  of  New  York  He  has  guided  the  ship  of  state  safely 
through  the  storm,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  ultimate  goal. 
Burdened  with  the  cares  of  office  for  8  years  and  content  to  return 
to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  private  life.  President  Roosevelt  heeded 
the  call  of  his  country  in  this  hour  of  peril  and  is  willing  to  give 
4  more  years  of  his  life  to  its  service. 

Next,  I  want  to  tirge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  tolerance  and 
national  unity.  In  that  connection  the  message  Is  not  entirely 
my  own,  except  by  adoption.  Part  of  the  material  is  taken  from  a 
Joint  statement  issued  by  the  Conference  of  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  held  at  Manresa,  Md.,  on  September  17  and  18  of  this 
year. 

Democracy  Is  therein  defined  as  the  safeguarding  of  Individual 
and  social  rights,  of  man  s  free  participation  In  and  contribution 
toward  life's  significant  relationships.  It  stated  further  that  re- 
ligion and  democracy  are  Inextricably  Interwoven,  and  that  democ- 
racy's survival  and  growth  are  not  possible  without  religion. 

The  strife  In  the  Old  World  can  be  attributed  In  a  large  meastire 
to  persecution  and  discrimination  against  minorities  and  to  social, 
racial,  and  economic  Injustices  arising  out  of  pagan  philosophies. 
Prom  those  philosophies  come  confusion,  fear,  and  hate — the  rplr- 
Itual  forerunners  of  dictatorship,  the  mortal  enemies  of  denaocracy. 

In  place  of  confusion  we  want  faith,  hope  Instead  of  fear.  lov« 
instead  of  hate. 

To  offset  the  Infiltration  of  doctrines  foreign  to  our  own.  and  to 
bring  ftbout  faith,  hope,  and  love,  we  mti%t  turn  to  religion,  berauM 
the  vlcttma  are  tbc  children  of  a  common  fatto«r',  they  »r«  our 
brothers  who  are  exploited  and  sjfTerlng  under  th«  tyranny  ttiat 
cclors  the  governments  cf  the  Old  World 

'111*  nvmum  f4  IrtHUftn  bcaat  that  they  will  plant  tiM  scad  of 
dl'*^r>iiUm  in  the  Otu^ocrtu-A^  Event^i  in  turopf  have  pr^^ed  that 
this  \yjn»t  In  manv  iti«tan/-.««  ban  be<*n  made  good  Trait/jr»  wltbln 
c//untri*ii  atf'-cted  w«»r*  aa  atrcg  m  the  er.emles  tfytn  without 
Working  togettVY  from  within  mvji  wtttvut,  they  twuie  ttue  coUmftm 
(A  the  vic'lni  InmtabW?     It  rnu^st  not  haf/pen  Iv^e 

Whm  thlK  convention  beormves  history,  when  you  return  to  your 
rcapoetive  er^mmunltiea.  I  ask  you  to  do  yotir  share  In  this  campaign 
to  awaken  the  citizenry  to  ttteir  p^^iltlcal  and  social  obligation*.  I 
appeal  to  you,  and  to  the  radio  audienee,  to  make  yourselves  advo- 
catM  of  the  cause  of  democracy.  In  this  campaign  we  must  be 
careful  lest  we  treat  our  neighbors  unjtistly.  All  of  us  trace  our 
ancestry  to  foreign  shores.  There  should  be  no  prejudice,  no  sus- 
picion cast  upon  race  or  religion. 

But  educate  your  neighbors  to  the  doctrine  t^iat  the  privilege  of 
freedom  carrier  with  it  the  responsibility  of  sacrifice,  and  that  only 
by  religion  and  sacrifice  will  we  prevail. 

On  this,  the  opening  day  of  my  campaign.  I  want  to  take  issue 
with  the  opposition,  who  would,  in  their  political  efforts,  undermine 
the  national-defense  program,  not  the  program  of  the  President 
nor  the  program  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  the  precautionary 
national-defense  program  of  our  country. 

Such  efforts  to  undermine  arc  designed  to  create  confusion,  fear, 
and  hate  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and  result  inevitably 
in  lending  encouragement  to  our  enemies.  In  answer  I  want  to 
quote  the  President  in  his  address  to  the  teamsters'  convention 
In  Washington  on  September  11,  1940: 
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"I  hate  war.  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one  supreme  determi- 
nation to  do  all  that  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for 
all  time.  I  st^nd.  with  my  party,  and  outside  of  my  party  as 
President  of  all  the  people,  on  the  party  platform,  the  wording  that 
was  adopted  In  Chicago  less  than  2  months  ago.  It  said.  'We  will  not 
participate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval, 
or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands.,  outside  of  the  Americas, 
except  m  case  of  attack.'  " 

T  say  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  pledge  of  the 
Presidt-nt  Is  my  pledge  also. 

We  are  committed  to  a  good-neighbor  policy,  to  a  domestic  plan 
which  has  proved  satisfactory,  to  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  sound, 
and  a  precautionary-  defensive  program  as  necessary  means  to  our 
well-being,  to  our  safety,  and  to  our  peace. 


Wonders  of  the  Bible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1940 


POEM    BY    A    CONSTITUENT 


This  Is  the  unfolding  of  prophecy  through   the   ages,   hither   and 

thither 
In  Micah's   seventh  chapter.   'The  nations  shall   see  and  be   con- 
founded 
At  all  their  mi^ht;    they  shall  lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouth, 
Their  ears  shall  be  deaf.     They  shall  lick   the  dust   like  serpents. 
They  shall  move  out  of  their  holes  like  worms  of  the  dust." 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
poem  written  by  one  of  my  constituents  and  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Edmond  Enterprise,  of  Edmond.  Okla.: 

[From  the  Edmond  (Okla.i  Enterprise  of  September  24.  1940) 

WONDEHS    or   THE    BIBLE 

(By  Evangelist  A    O    McCown) 
In  plain,  simple  verse  we  might  tell  you  of  man's  great  inventions. 
Foreshadowed    in    our    Bible   and   measured   in    all    their   wonderful 

d.mensions: 
We   Invite   you    to   stroll    with    us    through    the    mystic    visions   of 

prophets. 
While   they   take   us  over    sea   and   land,   and   into  wars  deadly   air 

pockets 

Entering  Job's  prophetical  door,  we  find  radio.  In  chapter  37; 
"Hear  attentively  the  noise  of  his  voice,  the  sovind  that  goeth 
Out  of  his  mouth.     He  directeth  It  under  the  whole  heaven. 
And  His  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth"  He  streweth. 

In  Job's  forty-first  chapter  we  see  a  mechanical  whale,  Leviathan! 
Not  Just  a  big  fish,  but  fire,   lightning,  steam,   all  harnessed  and 

modern. 
"His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  seal, 
fao  near  to  another  that  no  air  can  come  between  them,"  its  real! 

"By  his  neeslngs  a  light  doth  shine,  his  eyes  like  eyelids  of  morning. 

Out  of  his  mouth  tro  burning  lamps,  sparks  of  fire  leap  out. 

Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smcke.  as  out  of  a  seething  pot. 

His  breath  klndleth  coals   and  a  flame  gueth  cut  cf  his  mouth." 

In  Nahum's  second  chapter.  "Chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets. 
They  shall  Jostle  one  against  ano'her  in  the  broad  ways. 
They   shall   st-em   like   torches,   run   like   lightnings.  "   in  their  beats. 
Can  you  Qnd  a  t)etter  picture  of  autcs  in  all  their  ways? 

In  E:iekiel.  chapters  1  and  10.  we  see  airplanes  and  things; 

Everyone  had  four  faces,  everyone  had  four  wings; 

Their  wings  "Joined  one  to  another."  "they  went  straight  forward," 

And  you  know  airplanes  naturally  never  went  backward. 

Their  faces  were  cf  man.  a  Hon.  an  ex.  and  an  eagle,  denoting 

Their   inventor,   man;    fighting,   lion;    carrying,   ox;    and   swiftness, 

eagle  soaring. 
They  were  "full  of  eyes."  and  you  know,  strange  periscopes  keen 
Are  now  on  every  one  of  our  airplanes,  in  peace  or  war.  where  seen. 
And  the  prophet  saw  some    scattering  fire  "  over  city  lean. 

In  Zecharlah's  fifth  chapter   "Then  I  turned  and  lifted  up  mine  eyes. 
And  looked,  and  behold    a  •flying  roll  "     What  seeth?"  he  cries; 
He  saith,  "This  is  the  curse  that  goeth  forth  over  the  whole  world." 
And  I  note  that  it  "enters  houses  and  consumes  them"  in  dearth. 
In  Revelations'  9,  I  see  armored  horses  with  a  lion's  hoad 
Spouting   P.re.   and    brim«=toi"ie.    and    smcke.   in    wars   well    fed; 
This  wa.«  written   a   long  time   before  gunpowder  was  ever   known. 
So  It  must  be  a  vision  of  modern  war  machines  in  tone 
In  Zecharlah's  fourteenth  chapter,  we  see  ghastly  poison-gas  sleet. 
'Their  flesh  shall  ctmsume  away  while  they  stand  upon  their  feet. 
And  their  ej-es  shall  consume  away  in  their  holes. "  their  tongues 
wither; 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2,  1940 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  gives  the 
American  people  to  understand  that  he  is  seeking  a  third 
term  only  because  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  protect  us 
from  the  ambitions  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  crush  and  master  the 
world.  For  weeks  he  has  bent  his  energies  to  present  this 
picture  of  himself  to  the  voters.  All  his  words,  his  actions, 
and  the  activities  of  hLs  New  Deal  henchmen  and  mouth- 
pieces are  carefully  designed  to  this  end — the  presentation 
of  himself  as  the  only  living  American  capable  of  preserving 
us.    He  would  have  us  believe  he  is  the  "indispensable  man." 

But  his  record  during  two  terms  in  the  Wliite  House  clearly 
shows  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  despite  all  his  patriotic  and  noble 
words,  is  more  indispensable  to  the  success  of  Hitler's  plans 
against  us  than  he  is  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

I  express  this  conviction,  not  idly  or  In  rancor  but  only 
because  a  study  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record  and  the  methods 
of  conquest,  both  voiced  and  practiced  by  Hitler,  make  it 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  realize  the  true  situation  under- 
lying all  the  fine  words  of  the  administration.  I  speak  de- 
lil)erately  and  with  full  respect  for  the  great  office  of  the 
Presidency — for  which  I  have  more  respect,  apparently,  than 
those  who  would  degrade  that  oCBce  to  satisfy  the  most  con- 
suming personal  ambition  yet  exhibited  by  any  American, 
living  or  dead. 

Let  us  examine  the  logic  of  this  conclusion  as  to  how  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  past  two  terms  have  helped  Hitler's  ambition  for 
world  conquest: 

By  this  time  every  American  must  know  that  Hitler  regards 
his  new  "psychological  weapon."  as  lie  called  it.  as  the  great- 
est factor  in  his  European  successes.  This  new  weapon  is  the 
preliminary  weakening,  or  "softening  up."  of  a  country  he 
plans  to  attack  by  having  his  agents  sow  discord  and  dissen- 
sion among  its  people,  by  setting  class  against  class,  and  thus 
enfeebling  it  when  his  armies  attack.  And  this  weapon  has 
worked,  so  that  everywhere,  except  with  Great  Britain,  his 
armies  have  had  ridiculously  easy  victories.  Britain  still 
stands,  but  only  because  at  the  last  moment  she  pulled  her- 
self together  under  a  changed  leadership,  one  whose  warnings 
had  gone  unheeded  for  years. 

Now.  let  us  see  how  Hitler's  "new  weapon"  has  worked  in 
this  country: 

He  sent  his  agents  here — and  they  are  still  here — to  organ- 
ize the  bund  and  other  agencies  of  disruption  and  dissension, 
and  later,  in  cooperation  with  Moscow,  to  use  the  Communists 
to  the  same  end.  But  the  bund  has  proved  more  ridiculous 
than  cfTcctive.  The  Communists  have  been  more  effective,  but 
we  are  on  to  them  finally,  despite  efforts  of  the  new  dealers 
and  even  some  of  the  President's  own  family  to  protect  them. 
Real  Democrats  in  Washington  have  been  most  effective  in 
exposing  them,  including  many  on  the  Federal  pay  roll — who. 
incidentally,  are  still  there.  On  the  whole,  even  Hitler  must 
regard  his  attempts  to  soften  up  the  United  States  as  a  fail- 
ure. But  he  need  have  no  chagrin  over  this.  Though  his  own 
efforts  have  largely  failed,  others  have  voluntarily  done  his 
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work  for  him  for  their  own  purposes,  and  with  great  success. 
These  people  are  our  own  President  and  his  New  Deal  crew. 
True,  the  President  and  many  members  of  the  New  Deal  are 
not  working  deliberately  and  intentionally  for  Hitler,  but  they 
are  doing  it  just  the  same. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  preached  their  doc- 
trines of  brotherly  love  and  their  starry-eyed  idealism  about 
the  "rights  of  man"  they  did  more  to  stir  up  hatred  and  dis- 
sension in  the  United  States  and  to  set  class  against  class  dur- 
ing the  last  7»2  years  than  has  been  done  in  all  our  history. 
This  is  not  a  mere  assertion:  it  is  a  known  and  recognized  fact. 

Finally,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  caused  himself  to  be  "drafted" 
for  a  third  term  and  accepted  the  nomination  he  had  handed 
himself  at  Chicago,  he  climaxed  his  destruction  of  American 
unity  and  m  .ilo  by  splitting  the  people  more  solidly  and 
bitterly  in  twain  than  by  all  he  had  previously  done  in  this 
direction.  Tlie  nomination  of  no  other  Democratic  candi- 
date could  possibly  have  produced  such  an  irreparable  and 
Irreconcilable  division  of  the  American  people. 

This  weakening  of  our  solidarity  In  the  face  of  the  threat 
fiom  abroad,  the  most  dangerous  In  more  than  a  century,  is 
clearly  evident  to  all.  America  has  been  "softened  up  "  and 
divided  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  not  by  Hitler  but  by  our 
own  President  and  his  insensate  ambition.  Hitler  must  be 
laughing  at  us  naive  Americans. 

While  Hitler  was  teaching  his  people  unity,  self-sacrifice, 
and  discipline.  President  Roosevelt  was  doing  his  best  to  teach 
AmericariS  that  the  country  owed  every  citizen  not  only  a 
Lving  but  a  swimming  pool  and  a  golf  course  to  boc  •:.  While 
Hitler  was  spending  billions  on  armaments.  Roosevelt  was 
raising  an  army  of  a  million  New  Deal  job  holders  to  de- 
fend us. 

The  new  dealers  within  our  gates  so  far  have  been  more 
dangerous  enemies  to  America's  seciirity  than  tlie  Nazi  enemy 
without. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people  come  to  their 
senses,  get  together,  and  get  to  work.  It  is  time  to  cast  off 
Roosevelt  and  the  sociahstlc  futility  and  foolishness  of  the 
New  I>eal. 

Wake  up.  America. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  GOODWIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1940 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thinking  of  the  present  leadership  of  our  country  needs  an 
examination  by  the  American  people.  Why?  Well,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  asstime  that  no  other  American  or 
group  of  Americans  like  themselves  will  ever  be  able  to  run 
the  country  as  they  are  running  it.  Prom  this  line  of  reason- 
ing is  it  not  quite  probable  that  they  have  dctcrm.incd  that 
no  one  except  whom  their  inner  circle  dictates  shall  ever  run 
this  Nation  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have  too  much  good 
common  sense  to  be  fooled  by  any  such  political  folderol 
and  claptrap. 

Our  people  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Nation  now;  if  they  had  they  would  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  adjourn.  The  President  wanted  us  to  go  home  last 
June:  he  wants  us  to  go  home  now.  The  people  are  de- 
manding that  we  stay  here  on  the  job.     We  will. 

Our  people  have  confidence  in  us,  their  directly  chosen 
representatives.  Next  November  5  they  will  show  their  con- 
fidence in  Willkle  and  McNary;  they  will  show  that  they  do 


not  believe  in  the  theory  of  the  Indispensable  man;  they  vAll 
shew  that  they  want  no  third  term  now.  and  are  against  the 
principle  of  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


STATEMENT   OP  BISHOP   A     W.   LEONARD 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Bishop  A.  W. 
Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  considering  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  Presidential  term  of  oflSce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

O^ntlcmen  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prcblpma  of  na- 
tional and  international  Importance  today  are  so  compelling  that  It 
aeoms  moat  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  a  third-term  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  should  be  raised.  For  a  niunber  of  weeks 
there  have  appeared  before  your  committee  from  time  to  time  men 
of  great  prominence  and  influence  rfprerentlng  a  cross-section  cf 
the  American  mind  on  this  Important  and  time-honored  question. 
In  pres.s  reports  such  ab  I  have  read  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  historical  development  of  this  American  tradition,  and 
llljeral  reference  has  been  made  to  the  men  who  In  other  days  fig- 
ured prominently  In  the  discussion  of  this  very  matter  that  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  this  committee 

In  my  discussion  of  this  question  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to  burden 
you  with  an  elaborate  recital  of  historical  facts  concerning  this  con- 
troversy from  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  the  present  time. 
Quickened  interest  In  this  matter  has  usually  been  in  proportion  to 
the  popularity  of  a  President,  and  therefore  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  discuss  this  question  today  without  being  accused  of  prejudice 
or  of  some  ulterior  motive.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  what  I  may 
say  may  not  be  misinterpreted  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  motive 
or  purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  processes  of  government  are  very  like 
an  iceberg;  what  appears  on  the  svirface  may  be  but  a  small  part 
of   the   reality   beneath" 

Any  student  of  history  knows  how  difficult  it  Is  to  det/ich  him- 
self absolutely  from  the  subject  he  Is  Investigating.  His  estimate 
of  values  will  of  necessity  be  somewhat  colcrcd  by  his  own  ex- 
periences, his  own  observations  and  outlook.  Both  hopes  and  fears 
are  bound  up  In  the  discussion  of  the  third-term  issue,  but  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  "what  appears  on  the  surface  may  be 
but  a  small  part  of  the  reality  beneath."  We  therefore  raise  the 
question.  >Miat  is  back  of  this  movement  for  the  continuation  cf 
a  President  for  a  third  term?  What  are  the  fears,  hopes,  and 
ambitions  of  those  people  In  public  and  private  lite  who  are  con- 
tending for  departure  from  an  American  tradition  and  custom 
which  has  had  the  sanction  of  political  parties,  of  some  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  the  Nation  both  in  church  and  state  throiigh- 
cut   the   entire   history  of  our  Republic. 

The  tradltlcn.'il  American  custom  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  a  President  serve  for  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each 
is  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  As  late 
as  April  1938.  according  to  the  polls  taken  by  the  Amtrlcan  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  voters  of  this 
Nation  were  against  a  third  term.  The  same  Institute,  one  of  the 
mast  accurate  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  showed  on  the  basis  of 
an  actual  survey  that  79  jjercent  of  the  voters  favored  restoring 
prosperity  by  helping  business  while  only  21  percent  still  favored 
the  pvimp-priming   nielhodof  spending   our   way  out. 

If  this  was  the  settled  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1938.  why  should 
there  be  agitation  now,  and  particularly  in  view  of  present  world 
conditions? 

A  custom  estabUshed  by  the  accord  of  30  Presidents,  affirmed  by 
76  Congresses,  and  insisted  upon  for  150  years  by  the  American 
people,  has  proved  Its  values.  It  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
personally  ambitious  Presidents  and  other  men  and  has  come 
tliTcugh  the  fires  of  Nation-wide  debate  only  to  be  more  fLrmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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What  llM  behind  the  present  moTement  to  make  possible  a 
ihlrd  term   for  the  President? 

Flr5t.  from  the  vu-wpoint  of  the  President  That  many  admi- 
rable things  have  been  accomplished  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration goes  without  j-aying  That  many  important  things  have 
not   been  accomplished   will   be  readily   admitted. 

If.  however,  this  cuuntry  has  come  successfully  through  the 
crisis  at  the  past  150  years,  are  we  therefore  not  as. tared  that  the 
future  of  our  Nation'  will  not  suffer  If  this  American  policy  Is 
continued? 

How  has  our  country  fared  In  the  past  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the    no-thlrd-term    principle? 

An  interesting  study  has  recently  been  completed  Involving  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  life  Rnd  work  of  the  men  who  have  been 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  Whatever  may  be  the  general 
Judgments  of  the  manner  In  which  they  handled  the  affairs  of 
their  omce.  II  American  Presidents  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
extraordinary  men  This  is  a  proportion  not  less  high  than  the 
proportion  of  remarkable  men  who  have  filUKl  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  of  England  during  the  same  period  Of  the  number 
who  have  been  Presidents,  but  who  were  In  no  sense  of  the  term 
extraordinarv  men  were  Tjler  and  Polk,  but  even  these  two 
Presidents  compare  favorably  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell.  Banner- 
man,  and  Mr    Bonar  Law 

It  l.s  al.so  a  significant  fact  that  more  American  Presidents  have 
held  ofHce  for  8  years  than  have  British  prime  ministers  since  the 
yuunser  Pitt 

What  I  am  endeavorlni?  to  lift  up.  becatise  of  its  importance,  is 
that  In  faithful  adherence  to  the  no-third-term  policy  our  country 
h.<\.j  not  suflered  and  the  limitation  of  the  Presidential  term  to  8 
years  has  b.-en  a  distinct  asset  There  has  always  been  someone  in 
the  ^reat  crises  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  people,  who  has  served 
splendidly  and  at  times  sacnflcially  No  man  is  so  important  that 
another  cannot  take  hi.-  place  He  who  believes  In  God.  In  a  pre- 
existent  Absolute  Being  must  accept  the  proposition  that  there  has 
always  been  a  quality  of  being  that  has  been  better  than  our  best. 
The  American  democracy  can  be  retained  in  no  better  way  than 
by  checks  and  balances  and  by  those  timely  cham^es  that  guar- 
antee to  our  Nation  that  no  one  man  can  so  entrench  himself  in 
the  Presidency  as  to  even  hint  at  permanency  or  encourage  the 
people  to  accept  the  fallacious  and  un-American  theory  of  the 
lndl.'<pensabie  man 

A  casual  studv  of  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  was  one  emphasis  above  all 
others  and  that  was  the  fear  of  Executive  despotism  In  the  light 
cf  .\merlcan  origins  this  was  not  only  natural  but  imperative 

In  every  instance  wartime  dictatorial  power  ->5uch  as  that  wielded 
by  Lincoln  and  by  Wils«)n  In  actual  war  conditions,  was  followed 
by  a  strong  reaction  toward  a  definite  congressional  control  of 
Pre.sidentlal  action 

To  say  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours  there  Is  but  one  man 
who  is  capable  of  txMng  President  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  tho 
grf-at   American  penpif  and  an  Indictment  against  democracy 

The  third-temi  architects  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation  cannot 
separate  themselves  from  the  charge  that  selfish  motives,  boh 
political  and  personal,  are  beneath  the  .surface  In  this  agitation. 

If  a  third  term  Is  essential,  then  a  lourrh  term  and  a  fifth  term, 
and  on  and  on  until  American  dem.ocracy  Is  so  changed  as  to  be 
d«strcyod  All  that  is  needed  in  the  event  of  such  a  change  Is  to 
lead  the  p€0.;jle  to  believe  there  Is  an  emergency  By  the  use  of 
m<xlem  methods  of  propaganda,  and  the  means  toward  that  end. 
this  may  be  easily  accomplished  The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
but  recently  declared  Itself  strongly  and  unalterably  against  .he 
third  term,  has  well  said: 

■  The  doctrine  of  one  man  s  Indispensabllity  Is  a  new  doctrine  for 
this  country.  It  Is  a  doctrine  which  less  scrupulous  men  in  Europe 
h^vc  tisc^  to  root  themselves  in  power.  It  Is  a  doctrine  which  we  in 
the  tJnlted  S  ates  have  good  reason  to  question,  particularly  when 
we  consider  how  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have  grown,  what 
Immense  patronage,  what  gigantic  expenditures,  what  enormous 
power  to  perpetuate  himself  in  ofBce  Is  now  within  the  grasp  of  any 
President  of  the  United  Stales  " 

The  continuation  cf  one  man  In  the  Presidency  beyond  the  8-year 
period  gives  him  an  increasingly  effective  control  over  American  life 
which  would  mold  and  fashion  the  thought  and  life  of  the  American 
people  according  to  his  pattern  In  a  democracy  no  single  man  can 
det.  rmlne  in  advance  what  attitudes  and  positions  people  may  take 
wuhout  hlm.self  becoming  in  fact  a  dictator 

For  a  hundred  years  generations  yet  unborti  will  spend  their  ener- 
gle.<  and  activities  In  absorbing  the  most  fanciful  and  colossal  debt 
the  country  has  ever  known  If  another  4  years  should  be  added  to 
the  already  unbearable  conditions,  the  future  of  entire  generations 
wo'-ild  be  sealed  to  an  economic  servitude  that  would  result  in 
national  Insolvency.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  we  started  out  at 
cnce  to  pay  off  our  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year 
It  woTTld  t)e  almost  the  twenty-first  century  before  we  had  scaled 
down  the  debt  to  the  size  it  was  8  years  ago  Yet  there  are  those  who 
advocate  the  election  of  a  President  for  a  third  term  who  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  .<uch  a  policy  would  increa.«e  our  problems  at 
hon-ie  and  abroad  and  would  pave  the  way  for  a  totalitarian  state. 

Ii.  such  an  event  our  American  form  of  democracy  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  religious  freedom  would  take  the  same  course  it 
has  taken  in  Europe,  our  system  of  education  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  nationalistic  will,  and  no  man  would  dare  call  his  sotil 
his  own. 


There  Is  one  other  consideration  which,  from  a  practical  view- 
point, has  a  legitimate  place  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  I  refer  to 
the  danger  of  entrenching  a  Presidential  family  In  the  life  of  a 
nation  for  too  long  a  time.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  accom- 
plished by  commercializing  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  matter  to  what  ex'ent  resourcefulness  may  be  em- 
ploved  for  securing  funds  for  underprivileged  people,  the  office  of 
the  President,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  never  Intended  to  be  used 
in  any  such  manner  or  for  such  purposes.  As  a  rule  the  families 
of  our  Presidents  have  been  quite  free  from  blame  at  this  point. 
However,  when  the  high  office  of  President  Is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  great  family  fortunes  It  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  make  inquiry  and  take  soundings,  for  such  procedure,  if 
long  continued,  will  become  a  degredation  to  any  people. 


The  Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SB:XATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  2   i  legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember iSt, 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   SPRINGFIELD    ( MASS  )    UNION 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  contended  that  until 
the  International  situation  became  recently  so  acute  it  was 
the  intention  of  President  Roosevelt  to  respect  the  tradi- 
tion that  no  Chief  Executive  could  safely  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  cfiHce  beyond  8  years.  As  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  third-term  candidacy  has  long  been  in  the  making.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Springfield  "Mass.)  Union  of 
the  issue  of  July  22.  1939,  under  the  heading  "Land  of  liberty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prcm  the  Springfield  (Mass  )  Union  of  July  22.  1939] 

LAND  OF  LIBimTT 

President  Roosevelt  loves  power — also  dominion  and  glory — but 
that,  perhaps,  is  beside  the  point.  He  is  arbltrarv'.  domineering  and 
apparently  firmly  convinced  that  he.  and  he  alone,  is  competent  to 
guide  the  dePtmies  of  the  United  States  He  looks  up>on  all  who  d:8- 
agrec  with  him.  even  slightly,  as  enemies  of  the  Nation,  as  persons 
who  want  to  send  the  country  to  the  devil.  And  he  has  demon- 
strated, ever  since  he  came  into  office  In  March  1933  that  he  believes 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government  Is  not  a  mere  one-third 
of  the  Government  but  should  rule,  with  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
departments  definitely  under  control  of  the  Executive. 

Even  his  best  friends  admit  that  he  has  an  Insatiable  desire  to 
rule  and  dominate  And  the  record  speaks  for  Itself  concerning  his 
desire  to  reorganize  the  Government  so  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment would  be  not  coordinate  but  supreme 

The  record  also  shows  that  he  has  asked  for  great  authority  many 
times  and  that  Congress  has  been  unusually  meek  In  granting  these 
demands  In  every  case  his  demand  has  been  backed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  an  emergency  Justifying  it  has  existed  Yet.  even  if  these 
emergencies  were  as  emergent  as  he  always  has  said  they  were,  they 
have  all  continued — and  none  of  the  emergency  powers  has  yet 
been  surrendered  by  Mr  Roosevelt.  The  result  Is  that  he  heis  more 
power  now  than  any  President  ever  had  in  time  of  peace 

In  view  of  all  this,  does  it  seem  likely  that  this  egotistical,  domi- 
neering, confident  man  would  willingly  relinquish  all  his  powers 
when  there  is  a  chance  that  he  can  have  4  more  years  at  the  head  of 
this  Nation' 

It  is  said  by  well-informed  commentators  that  the  Inner  circle 
of  the  New  Deal— men  who  know  Mr.  Roosevelt,  understand  his 
reactlcns.  who  comprehend  his  moods,  and  can  deduce  his  thoughts — 
have  come  at  last  to  believe  thoroughly  that  he  Is  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  for  a  third  term,  and  is  confident  he  can  win  both 
the  nomination  and  the  election. 

Here.  then,  is  a  dangerous  situation.  A  powerful  President,  a 
man  who  has  been  granted  vast  powers,  now  appears  ready.  In  the 
minds  of  these  who  know  him  best,  to  violate  the  most  sacred  of 
American  political  traditions — that  no  President  should  have  three 
terms,  and  most  particularly  that  he  should  not  have  three  terms 
In  succession 

Granting  three  successive  terms  to  one  President,  and  particu- 
larly to  a  Prt-sident  who  has  turned  American  tradition  topsy-turvv. 
who  has  surrounded  himself  by  theorists  who  candidly  were  and 
are  out  to  "remake  America."  and  by  those  who  have  scoffed  at  his- 
tor.c  American  folkways  and  beliefs,  who  are  far  more  in  sympathy 
With  Soviet  Ideology  than  with  American,  would  be  dangerous.    Such 
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•  surrender  to  pure  power  would  place  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  poFitlon  to 
steer  the  ship  of  state  still  farther  to  the  left.  It  would  Insure  4 
more  disastrous  years  of  setting  class  against  class,  of  putting  busi- 
ness enterprl-^e  still  more  completely  tinder  the  thumb  of  the  leftists 
who  want  to  extirpate  It,  and  of  piling  more  debt  upon  that  enor- 
mcus  pjTamld  of  debt  which  we  now  have  to  support.  It  would 
also  Increase  the  tax  burden  to  an  Intolerable  extent.  And.  after 
the  tradition  against  three  terms  had  been  broken,  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt completely  In  control  of  the  Natlcn  after  12  years  in  the  White 
House,  what  v.culd  there  be  to  prevent  a  fourth  term  for  him?  At 
the  close  of  the  third  term  the  President  would  be  a  virtual  dictator 
who  could  do  about  as  he  pleased  with  what  we  used  to  call  this 
•'sweet  land  cf  liberty." 


The   Attitude   of   Secretary   Ickes   Toward    Third 

Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
I       tember  18) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock, 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times,  with  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Secretary  Ickcs  toward  a  third  Presidential  term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  2.  1940) 

In  tot  Nation — Sechttart  Ickes  As  a  Research  Historian 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  October  1.— More  than  any  other  member  of  this  ad- 
ministration Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  given  the  Impression 
of  a  man  concerned  only  with  the  present  and  the  future  Armed 
With  rapier,  broadsword,  bludgeon,  and  bladder,  he  has  mixed  with 
all  comers  on  current  questions.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  designers  of 
a  planned  America  In  which  people  will  move  .'smoothly  as  ordered 
cogs  In  a  machine  run  by  their  government.  The  past  has  never 
seemed  to  Interest  Mr.  Ickes  at  all.  except  that  immediate  past  In 
Which  he  formed  the  grudges  and  prejudices  he  steadily  pursues. 

But  recently  the  past  has  been  raked  up  In  an  effort  to  obstruct 
one  of  the  Secretary's  fondest  aspirations — a  third  succe.'isive  term 
for  the  President,  and  the  consequent  entrenchment  in  office  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  new  dealers.  The  two-term  custom  has  been 
represented  as  a  sacred  tradition.  Instituted  by  the  founders  of 
American  democracy  as  a  safeguard  against  an  entrenched  official 
group  and  a  permanent  political  bureaucracy.  Researches  In  his- 
tory have  pointed  out  that  the  tradition  is  now  being  challenged 
for  the  first  time  and  by  the  party  which  engendered  It. 

This  has  driven  Mr.  Ickcs  to  The  Archives,  and  the  result  Is  his 
booklet.  Tlie  Third-Term  Bugaboo,  a  Cheerful  Anthology  He  was 
good  enough  to  forward  it  to  this  correspondent  "because  I  realize 
to  what  a  degree  you  want  to  be  fair  on  an  issue  that  very  dis- 
tinctly Is  not  as  one-sided  as  the  "Hate  Roosevelters'  are  so  des- 
perately trying  to  make  the  people  believe." 

THE   OTHm   SIDB 

As  the  Secretary  says,  the  issue  Is  not  one-sided.  In  his  bibliog- 
raphy he  cites  an  article  published  in  this  space  December  22,  1939. 
which  gave  that  other  side.  But  In  this  booklet  Mr.  Ickes  seeks 
to  prove  much  more.  He  seeks  to  prove,  as  he  says  In  his  foreword, 
"the  historic  truth  that  there  Is  no  reason,  either  In  law  or  In 
common  scn^c.  why  any  President  should  not  serve  for  more  than 
8  years."  In  so  doing  Mr.  Ickes  afsails  the  history  he  Invokes,  and 
is  thrown   for  a  loss. 

The  Introduction  begins.  Interestingly,  with  that  quotation  from 
Jefferson's  writings  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  in  part  at  Philadel- 
phia a  few  days  ago,  suggesting  the  President  got  the  passage  from 
Mr.  Ickes.  But  Jefferson  was  writing  that  the  Constitution  Is  not 
too  sacred  to  be  touched,  and.  since  the  Constitution  says  nothing 
about  a  third  term,  the  quotation  is  beside  the  point.  The  Secre- 
tary then  moves  on  to  contend  that  Washington  was  not  opposed 
to  a  third  term  In  principle,  and  the  documents  bear  him  o\:t  fully. 

Then  Mr.  Ickcs  grapples  with  Jefferson's  solemn  warnings,  and 
his  attempted  violence  on  history  begins.  "Jefferson  •  •  • 
had  good  reason  to  believe."  wTltes  the  distinguished  student, 
••that,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  foreign  policy,  he  could 
not  be  reelected."  There  Is.  however,  another  New  Deal  historian 
of  those  times  whose  researches,  tinlike  those  of  Mr.  Ickes,  have 


scholarly  rating  and  widespread  acceptance.  In  Jefferson  In  Power, 
Mr  Roosevelt's  present  Ambassador  to  Chile,  ^Sr.  Bowers,  writes  on 
page  475:  'By  the  mere  nodding  of  his  head,  by  silence  even,  he 
(Jefferson)  cotild  have  been  elected  for  a  third  term.  •  •  •  He 
was  adamant  to  all  appeals. ' 

END    RTJN    around    HISTORT 

E^-en  the  Chlcapro  '"drafters"  must  concede  that  the  authority  on 
this  point  belongs  to  Mr.  Bowers.  But  to  make  his  argu:nent.  Mr. 
Ickes  had  to  set  up  a  false  premise,  and,  having  done  so.  he  takes  a 
rapid  leap  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  contends  that  both 
Wccdrow  Wilson  and  Calvin  Coolidge  would  have  tried  for  a  third 
term  if  illness  had  not  prevented  the  one  and  ihc  o'hcr  had  not 
been  outmaneuvered.  There  is  some  evidence  to  support  this  state- 
ment. 

But  the  opposition  to  a  third  term  does  not  Include  denial  that 
men  have  longed  for  one.  It  holds  with  what  Jefferson  said:  "If 
the  principle  of  rotation  In  ctflce  Is  a  sound  one.  as  I  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  in  respect  to  this  ofllce  (the  Pre  Idcncy).  no  pretext 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  It."  For  Jefferson  feared, 
writes  Mr.  Bowers,  that  in  the  absence  cf  that  constitutional  limita- 
tion which  he  had  urged,  "'ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men.  once 
entrenched  in  power.  mlRht  continue  themselves  indefinitely." 

The  last  part  of  the  booklet  prepared  by  the  eminent  research 
student  consists  of  remarks  by  citizens  ranging  from  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Mark  Sullivan  and  Alben  W. 
Barkley.  To  Justify  the  pursuit  cf  a  third  term  by  a  Democrat.  Mr. 
Ickes  triumphantly  re-proves  that  the  Federalists  were  for  unlimited 
tenure.  He  re-proves  that  no  law  restricts  It.  He  grows  so  muddled 
that  he  quotes  James  Buchanan  against  an  effort  In  1829  to  hold 
Presidents  to  one  4-year  term,  though  nobody  now  Is  proposing 
that.  And  In  a  forgetful  moment,  considering  the  recent  date  cf 
the  Chicago  convention  and  the  tactics  of  the  "draft,"  the  Secretary 
Includes  this  statement  by  General  Grant :  "'The  idea  that  any  man 
could  elect  himself  President,  or  even  renominate  himself.  Is  pre- 
posterous." 

By  dodging  points  and  perverting  history,  Mr.  Ickes  In  his  booklet 
has  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  since  the  Duke  of  Bllgewater 
proved  to  Huck  Finn  that  for  Frenchmen  to  speak  in  French  was 
pure  affectation. 


Transfer  of  Destroyers  and  Acquisition  of  Air  and 

Naval  Bases 
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OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  out- 
Standing  editorial  from  Collier's  Weekly  of  the  Issue  of 
October  5,  1940.  entitled  "Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?"  I 
wish  every  citizen  of  the  country  could  read  this  editorial. 

It" ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WRERK  DO   WK  CO  FKOM   HERE? 

We  found,  and  still  find,  ourselves  in  a  peculiar  position  mentally 
regarding  the  President's  payment  of  50  United  States  Navy  de- 
stroyers to  Britain  for  leases  on  various  Atlantic  air  and  naval  bases. 

We're  as  pro-ally  as  almost  anybody  we  know  of.  Any  real  help 
to  the  British  at  that  particular  time  seemed  to  us  about  the  finest 
thing  that  could  happen.  We  can't  honestly  say  we're  sorry  the 
British  got  those  60  cver-age  destroyers,  assuming  otu-  Navy  really 
could  spare  them. 

We  certainly  aren't  sorry  the  United  States  got  a  99-year  lease  on  a 
steel  belt  for  otu"  entire  Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

We  aren't  even  worried,  as  some  are,  over  the  prospect  of  closer 
and  closer  American-BrltL«-h  cooperation  as  time  goes  by. 

But  we  were  much  worried  by  the  way  the  50-destroyer  deal  was 
accomplished,  and  we  still  are  worried. 

II  you  recall,  the  President  simply  notified  Congress  on  September 
3  that  the  thing  had  been  done.  An  opinion  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  H.  Jack.=on  went  along  with  the  notice  to  Congress,  certifying 
to  the  deal's  legality.  Congress  was  casually  and  cavalierly  told 
that  no  action  on  its  part  was  needed  to  complete  the  transaction. 
To  .state  It  in  another  way,  Congress  was  told  to  take  it,  like  it,  and 
keep  Its  mouth  shut. 
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Shortly  beforr  the  destroyer  deal  was  announced — at  a  press 
conference  on  August  17.  to  be  exact — the  President  admitted  tha'. 
the  United  States  was  discussing  air  and  naval  bases  and  Western 
Hemisphere  defense  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  But  he  "went 
to  unusual  lengths."  according  to  reliable  correspondents,  to  empha- 
size that  release  of  these  destroyers  wa«  not  Involved  In  these  dis- 
cussions, and  he  denied  published  reports  that  the  Attorney  General 
bad  certified  to  the  legality  of  such  a  transfer. 

These  Roosevelt  assurances  convinced  congressional  leaders  that 
no  early  action  on  destroyers  was  in  prospect  Thereby  any  serious 
congressional  consideration  of  the  matter  was  averted 

Grant  that  the  deal  might  not  have  passed  Congress,  or  might  not 
have  passed  Congress  fast  enough  to  do  the  hard-pressed  Brlti«h  any 
good  Grant  that  American  majority  opinion  favored  all-out  help 
to  Britain  short  of  war.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Job  was  done  In  a  way  a  European  dictator  wou'd  have  done  It.  It 
was  not  done  In  the  American  democratic  way — though,  again. 
we're  glad  it  was  done  somehow 

What  worries  us  is  this  question:  Where  do  we  go  from  this  first 
rea'  act  of  OQe-man  rule  on  the  part  of  President  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt? 

If  the  President  gets  away  unscathed  and  unscorched  with  this 
act  of  absolute  power,  there  need  be  no  end  to  such  acts,  by  him 
or  by  later  Presidents  Human  nature  and  the  love  of  power  being 
Intertwined  as  they  are,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  no  end  to 
such  acts  unless  a  halt  is  called  now. 

Pass  this  one  without  objection,  and  there  can  be  more  and 
more  "emergencies'  In  which  time  will  be  lacking  to  consult  Con- 
gress. The  end  of  it  will  be  that  nobody  but  the  President  will  be 
wise  enough  to  tell  us  what  we  may  do,  eat,  wear.  say.  think.  He, 
of  course,  will  have  to  be  backed  by  secret  police,  a  private  army, 
and  adequate  concentration-camp  and  firing-squad  facilities  And. 
of  course,  the  mass  of  us  won't  be  wise  enough  to  elect  our  Presi- 
dents any  more.  Well  Just  have  to  accept  any  and  every  strong 
man  who  can  muscle  himself  into  the  White  House — take  him.  like 
him,  and  keep  our  mouths  shut. 

That  Is  what  this  Rooseveltian  act  can  lead  to  logically  if  we 
let  it. 

Unless  ways  can  be  found  to  restore  the  constitutional  limits  to 
tho  powers  and  ambitions  of  the  executive  branch  of  government, 
democracy  In  the  Un:ted  States  is  on  the  skids. 
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HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF   PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  A   CONSTITUENT 


stated  that  I  would  have  to  take  an  examination.  Why  did  not 
President  Roosevelt's  son  have  to  take  an  examination?  In  other 
words,  accordln?  to  newspaper  articles  and  Hon.  WooDRtTFrs  Item 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  someone  had  to  resort  to  dictatorial 
powers  to  make  this  appointment.  Are  we  going  toward  dictator- 
ship? 

I  was  always  taught  that  military  rules  and  regulations  were 
more  fair  than  even  our  civilian  laws.  Is  it  fair  for  one  citizen 
to  break  a  civil  law,  and  unfair  for  another?  Is  it  fair  for  one 
man  to  be  appointed  without  an  examination  Just  because  he  la 
the  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

President  Roosevelt's  son  is  probably  qualified  for  the  work  he 
l.s  doing  in  the  Procurement  Division,  but  why  cannot  he  do  this 
work  as  a  citizen  instead  of  with  a  commission?  Is  it  to  protect 
him  from  actual  military  service?  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  fellows 
that  have  worked  hard,  really  suffered  hardships  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission, nsent  this  appointment.  A  commission,  to  our  minds,  is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  symbol  of  achievement.  Is  it  now 
such  a  symbol?  We  are  now  fighting  all  sorts  of  "isms"  in  this 
ccuntrv  and  trying  to  obliterate  all  persons  of  "Ism"  faith,  I  won- 
der if  "the  President  of  the  United  States  realizes  that  such  acts 
as  the  appointment  of  his  son  make  all  we  fellows  that  have  had 
military  experience  bitter,  and  only  our  strong  Americanism  keeps 
us  from  t>elng  one  of  the  other  "isms," 

As  a  memtjer  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  you  have  at  your 
disposal  a  qualified  military  adviser,  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  If  you  could  inform  me  Just  what  rule  or  regulation  the 
President  used  in  order  to  make  this  appointment,  and  if  such 
appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Mr  Elliott  Roosevelt's  confirmation  listed  in  the  Record,  unless 
It  was  confirmed  en  bloc,  which  would  keep  it  from  the  Members 
and  relea.se  It  from  the  possible  chance  of  objection  by  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  In  any  way  you  may  deem 
Just. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  rule  or  regulation,  I 
remain. 

Respectfully. 


Mr,  RUTHERFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  efxlng  of  a  commis- 
sion of  captain  to  Elliott  Riwsevelt  has  certainly  stirred  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  throughout  the  country.  Thmt  it  was  ill- 
advised  and  calculated  to  get  the  draft  off  at  poor  start  is  evi- 
denced from  the  number  of  letters  that  I  have  received  during 
the  past  few  days,  of  which  the  following  is  a  good  example: 

TcRBOTviLLE,  Pa  ,  OctobeT  1,  1940. 
Hon.  Albert  O,  RcTHmroRO, 

House  of  Representatives.   Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Sir:  During  the  past  few  days  there  has  appeared  In  quite 
a  few  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  an  article  pertaining  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Elliott  Roosevelt  as  a  captain  in  the  Army 
and  assigned  to  the  "Procurement  Division,"  In  regards  to  this 
article  it  states,  "that  Mr  Roosevelt  has  never  had  any  military 
experience,  that  he  had  never  been  enrolled  In  the  R,  O  T,  C. 
or  had  any  military  connections  whatever.  It  seems  very  peculiar 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  appointed  as  a  commis- 
sioned cfBcer,  unlei«  such  citizen  has  had  special  qualifications. 
such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  ministry,  or  an  advanced  training  iii 
such  fields  as  radio  or  engineering.  Even  such  persons,  although 
they  hold  degrees  from  colleges,  must  take  an  examination. 

I  have  never  yet  in  all  my  military  experience  known  of  a  case 
such  as  this.  I  know  you  can  read  through  all  the  military  regula- 
tions of  the  Army  and  cannot  find  one  regulation  giving  any  one 
person  the  authority  to  make  an  appointment  svich  as  this  one. 
In  other  words.  I  know  that  about  every  regulation  in  the  Army 
Manual  has  been  broken  in  order  to  make  this  appointment,  I 
am  voicing  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  other  fellows  in  your  dis- 
strict.  These  other  fellows  have  had  milltar>  experience  and  train- 
ing and  have  offered  their  services  and  have  t>een  refused.  Just 
like  the  letter  I  received  from  the  Adjutant  General,  stating  that 
only  some  "special  categories"  were  open  and  that  my  examination 
cculd    not    be    authorized    at   the    present    time.     They    definitely 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr,  Speaker,  referring  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Representative  Cannon,  ap- 
pearing at  page  12491  of  the  Congression.\l  Record,  issue  of 
September  23.  1940,  regarding  fatalities  in  railroad,  highway, 
and  scheduled  air-line  operations. 

The  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Cannon!  quotes  a  figure 
of  5.643  persons  killed  on  the  railroads  during  the  15-month 
period.  April  1,  1939.  to  June  31.  1940.  That  figure  includes 
fatalities  of  all  kinds,  as  follows: 


Number  of 
fatalities 

Percent 
oftutal 

r':i.<s«>net'rs  in  train  accidents 

39 
14 

621 
l.«27 

204 
2,83» 

0  7 

l';i.'<s«  u«rrs  in  trnin-isiTvicr  accidents 

3 

Knipl<.>tfs  on  duiv  (includinK  siiop  accidents) 

11  0 

I'trson.s  in  liighwav  Krade-crossmg  acx:iileQts .  . 

34  I 

t)tiiir  noutrcsimsscrs 

i  S 

Trcsi«!iss«Ts ..3 

50  3 

Total 

&,U3 

100  0 

It  Is  obvious  that  persons  In  highway  grade-crossing  accidents 
and  trespassers  accounted  (or  84  4  percent  of  total  fatalities 
charged  against  the  railroads.  Also  the  figures  include  so-called 
nonlrain  fatalities,  or  those  in  which  the  movement  or  operation 
of  trains  is  in  no  way   involved 

Detailed  statistics  of  scheduled  air-line  accidents  are  published 
semiannually  by  the  Civii  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  latest 
figures  available  at  this  time  cover  ihe  6-month  period.  July- 
EK'cember  1939  For  comparative  purposes,  we  will  take  the  full 
calendar  year  1039  and  compare  the  safety  of  air  and  railroad 
travel.  The  figures  for  alr-line  operations  Include  domestic,  foreign, 
and  territorial  services.  Tlie  figures  for  the  railroads  Include  both 
train  and  train-service  accidents,  or  all  of  those  involving  the 
movement  or  operation  of  trams,  and  relate  to  passengers  on  uains 
only. 
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NumN'r  of  pass<>ner'r  fatalities 

Piii^«'nt:t'rs  mrric<l    .   , 

Pa-ssf-nffiT-niilcs      

Fatshties  t>cr  l.min.ono  paiweneers  carried 
Fat&liui-s  per  lUO.OUO.UOO  passenger-miles. 


Air  lines 

Railroads 

19 

27 

i.r:s.253 

4»,  372.  S53 

75ft.  Ml.  556 

22,651,334.2->2 

10.12 

(1  06 

2.51 

0.12 

In  other  words,  steam  railroads  carried  something  more 
than  200  times  as  many  passengers  as  did  the  air  lines 
during  the  year  1939.  and  carried  them  an  aggregate  dis- 
tance 30  times  as  far.  yet  railroad  passenger  fatalities  were 
only  about  1'2  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  air  lines. 

If  we  limit  the  air-line  figures  to  domestic  operations,  there 
were  9  passenger  fatalities  in  1939.  or  exactly  one-third  as 
many  as  on  the  railroads.  However,  the  railroads  earned 
262  times  as  many  passengers  as  did  the  air  lines  and  carried 
them  an  aggregate  distance  33  times  as  great.  In  other 
words,  in  domestic  air-line  operations  in  1939  there  was  1 
passenger  fatality  for  each  75.000.000  passenger-miles;  on  the 
railroads  there  was  1  passenger  fatality  for  each  840,000,000 
passenger-miles. 

The  air  lines  make  much  of  the  fact  that  over  a  certain 
period  they  carried  2,500.000  passengers  a  distance  of  more 
than  1.000,000.000  passenger-miles  without  a  passenger  fatal- 
ity. Let  us  see  what  the  railroads  have  done  in  some 
recent  months.  In  February  1940  the  railroads  carried  35.- 
000.000  pa&^engers  an  aggregate  distance  of  1.700.000.000 
passenger-miles  without  a  passenger  fatality.  In  March  1940 
they  carried  36.000.000  passengers  a  distance  of  1,800.000,000 
passenger-miles  without  a  passenger  fatality.  Durinf?  May 
and  June  1940  they  carried  74.000.000  passengers  a  distance 
of  3,750.000.000  passenger-miles  without  a  passenger  fatality. 

The  statistics  are  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  comparative  safety  of  air  and  rail 
travel.  The  air  lines  have  made  very  commendable  strides 
in  recent  years  in  the  safety  of  passenger  movement,  but 
their  passenger  fatality  rate  is  still  many  times  greater  than 
that   of  the  railroads. 

As  to  employee  casualties,  there  is  no  basis  available  for 
comparison.  Railroad  statistics  showing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, hours  worked,  casualties,  and  so  forth,  are  very  de- 
tailed and  complete.  The  air  lines  do  not  is.sue  comparable 
data,  nor  does  any  Government  agency  that  we  know  of. 
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OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  con- 
fronted, in  the  campaign  which  is  now  in  progress,  with  a 
situation  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  faced  before. 

The  New  Deal  party  has  seen  fit  to  renominate  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  a  man  who  has  served  two  full 
terms  in  that  office;  and  if  he  should  be  successful  this  No- 
vember, he  would  thereby  be  elected  to  a  third  term.  No 
party  has  ever  before  nominated  a  man  for  a  third  consecu- 
tive term  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  unbroken  tradition  of  our  land  against  the  election  of 
any  man.  however  popular,  to  a  third  term  in  the  Presidency 
has  acquired  the  force  and  effect  of  unwritten  law.  This 
unwritten  law  is  based  upon  the  soundest  of  considerations 
of  public  policy. 

George  Washington,  our  first  President,  who  had  led  the 
fight  for  the  independence  of  our  country  from  England  and 
who  had  acted  as  President  of  the  convention  that  framed 
our  Constitution,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  although  he 
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was  besieged  by  requests  from  private  citizens  and  Members 
of  Congress  as  well,  to  continue  in  a  third  term,  refused,  stat- 
ing his  determination  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
in  his  Farewell  Address.  The  House  of  Representatives 
formally  replied  to  the  Farewell  Address  in  December  1796 
and  made  the  following  striking  declaration: 

For  your  country's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  republican  liberty.  It  Is 
our  earnest  wi.=h  that  your  example  may  lie  the  guide  of  your  suc- 
cessors; and  thus  after  being  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the 
present  age  become  tlie  patrimony  of  our  descendants 

And  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  a  similar  reply  to 
the  Farewell  Address,  expressed  the  hope  that — 

The  influence  of  your  example  will  contend  to  your  successors. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  early  expressed  his  fear  that 
the  Presidency  would  become  an  office  for  life  and  thus  be 
the  means  of  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  after  he  had 
been  reelected  to  his  second  term,  wrote  to  a  friend,  as 
follows: 

Washington  set  thie  example  of  voluntary  retirement  after  8 
years.  I  shall  follow  It.  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose 
tlie  obstacle  of  habit  to  anyone  after  awhile  who  shall  endeavor  to 
extend  his  term. 

When,  near  the  end  of  his  second  term  State  legislatures 
and  personal  friends  began  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Jefferson  to  accept  a  third  term,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature,  in  which  he  said: 

That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  Is  as  much 
a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  .some  termination  to  the 
services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution, 
his  office,  ncmlnally  for  years,  will.  In  fact,  become  for  life;  and 
history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  Into  an  inheritance. 
Believing  that  a  representative  government,  responsible  at  short 
intervals  of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall 
essentially  impair  that  principle;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the 
person  who,  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious 
predecessor,  should  furnish  tlie  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond 
the  second  term  of  office. 

And  in  his  autobiography.  Jefferson  again  stated: 

That  should  a  President  consent  to  t>e  a  candidate  for  a  third 
election,  I  trust  he  would  t>e  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of 
ambitious  views. 

Andrew  Jackson  many  times  urged  upon  Congress  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  limit  the  term  of  Pi-esident  to  either  4  or  6  years, 
and  stated  in  one  of  his  messages  that — 

Could  this  be  obtained,  and  the  terms  of  those  ofHces  he  limited 
to  a  single  period  of  either  4  or  6  years,  I  think  our  liberties  would 
possess  an  additional  safeguard. 

And  although  he,  too,  near  the  end  of  hi3  second  term,  was 
beset  by  demands  of  his  friends  that  he  be  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term,  he  absolutely  refused. 

And  James  Buchanan,  who  was  himself  later  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  wrote: 

The  example  of  Washington,  which  has  been  followed  by  JefTerson. 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  has  forever  determined  that  no  President  shall 
be  more  than  once  reelected.  This  principle  Is  now  become  as 
sacred  as  If  it  were  written  into  the  Constitution. 

Greneral  Grant,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term,  was 
tremendously  popular,  and  there  arose  from  many  sources  a 
demand  that  he  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  This  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  do;  and  when  after  an  interval  of  4 
years  his  name  was  presented  to  the  Republican  convention 
in  1880.  he  was  defeated,  and  Garfield  was  the  successful 
nominee. 

By  this  time  the  tradition  of  no  third  term  for  a  President 
had  become  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  so  much  so  that  in 
1896  the  Democratic  platform  of  that  year  stated: 

We  declare  It  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usaf  of  100  years,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  tho.se  who  founded  and  have  maintained 
our  Government,  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of 
the  Presidential  office. 

McKinley  was  elected  President  that  year  and  reelected  in 
1900,  and  shortly  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  second  term 
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he.  too.  was  importunr d  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  | 
and  on  June  10.  1901.  taking  notice  of  this  suggestion.  ; 
McKinley  said: 

I  regret  that  the  KUggestlon  of  a  third  term  has  been  made. 
•  •  •  I  will  now  say  once  for  all.  expressing  a  long-settled  convic- 
tion, thai  I  ftm  not  now  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 
8i.d  I  »ou:d  not  accept  a  nomination  for  it  If  It  were  tendered  me. 

At  the  end  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  second  term,  although 
there  was  much  talk  of  a  third  term,  even  in  the  Republican 
c(  nvention  that  nominated  his  successor,  he  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  it,  and  his  renomination  was  stopped  by  his  personal 
friends  and  authorized  spokesmen  in  the  convention  of  1908. 
Iv  is  true  he  was  a  candidate  for  renomination  after  an  in- 
terval of  4  years  out  of  the  Presidency,  in  1912.  but  he  was 
overvvhelminply  defeated  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  tremendously  popular  President  but 
a  full  year  before  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  issued 
his  famous  statement: 

I  do  not  choo.se  to  run  In  1928 — 

thus  maintaining  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  his  announced  determination  not  to  be 
a  candidate,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  February 
1928  passed  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  present  Senator 
La  PoLLrm:.  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows: 

Reaoh^ed.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
BtaU'S  In  retiring  from  the  Presidential  ofllce  after  their  second 
term  haa  t)ecome.  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  repub- 
lican system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this 
time -honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with   peril  to  our  free  Institutions. 

Speaking  on  that  resolution.  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 

stated: 

It  Is  Important  because  •  •  •  If  a  President  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  were  allowed  to  renominate  himself,  as  he  could. 
It  would  mean  •  •  •  ultimately  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  present  republican 
form  of  government 

Speaking  further.  Senator  Norris  then  said: 

A  President  wishing  to  be  renominated.  If  he  wants  to  tise  the 
power  that  is  his.  after  he  ha*  been  in  office  for  some  time,  can 
ccmpel  his  party  to  renominate  him  •  •  •  That  is  always  in- 
jurious, that  is  always  detrimental  to  a  free  government,  that 
always  tends  toward  the  abolition  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  and  happiness  on  the  part  of  humanity  generally. 

This  tradition  has  become,  as  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1896  said,  "the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,"  not  merely 
because  previous  Presidents  had  refused  a  third  term  but  for 
the  reasons  that  induced  those  men,  from  Washington 
through  Jefferson.  Jackson.  Polk.  Johnson,  Cleveland.  Mc- 
Kinley.  and  Coolidge,  to  adhere  to  it  as  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  life.  Each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  recognized  that  the 
daiiger  to  free  Institutions  ari.ses  out  of  growing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  that  eventually  crushes  out  the 
Institutions  of  freedom,  and  that  long  continuance  of  one 
individual  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Chief  Executive  has  been, 
throughout  history,  the  means  by  which  liberty  has  been 
crushed  and  democracies  destroyed.  Many  historic  instances 
of  this  process  could  be  cited,  but  one  only  is  suflBcient  to  indi- 
cate the  thing  against  which  Washington  wished  to  guard 
the  young  Republic  and  to  account  for  Jefferson's  strong  ad- 
herence to  the  precedent  set  by  Washington.  I  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  Caesar  obtained  for  himself  the  dictatorship 
of  Rome.  He  was  appointed  to  be  Governor  of  Gaul  and 
commandant  of  the  armies  of  Rome  in  that  Province.  Not 
content  with  a  period  of  5  years  in  that  position  of  power, 
he  sought  and  obtained  a  second  period  of  5  years.  Supreme 
command  for  that  lengthy  period  enabled  him  to  consolidate 
his  power  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able  thereafter  to 
seize  the  supreme  power  of  the  empire.  He  could  not  have 
done  It  at  the  end  of  5  years,  and  probably  not  at  the  end  of 
8  years,  but  given  the  extra  2  years  he  was  able  to  consolidate 
and  gradually  draw  to  himself  the  sovereign  power,  and  Uius 
attain  the  mastery  of  the  government  at  Rome. 


Certainly  this  tradition  of  no  third  term,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1896  declared  to  be  "the  unwritten  law  of 
the  land"  cannot,  with  safety  to  our  free  institutions,  be  vio- 
lated. Free  republican  government  everywhere  in  the  world 
is  under  attack  and  in  retreat.  Certainly  we  in  this  country. 
Which  is  its  last  bulwark,  dare  not  disregard  the  warnings  of 
history  and  the  counsels  of  the  wise  men  and  great  who  have 
filled  the  President's  chair  in  this  country  for  1,50  3'ears. 

If  the  man  who  thus  seeks  a  third  term  had  made  himself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation  by  reason  of  brilliant  success  In 
the  restoration  of  lobs  in  private  industry  to  cur  unemployed: 
of  markots  at  profitable  prices  for  the  products  of  our  farms; 
of  the  restoration  of  sound  health  to  cur  sick  economic  sys- 
tem; of  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  business:  of  brilliant 
and  successful  handling  of  fiscal  affairs  and  foreign  relations: 
of  national  rearmament  in  line  with  national  needs,  then  these 
acccmpli.'^hments  might  furnish  an  excuse  If  they  existed,  but 
certainly  not  a  justification  for  imperiling  our  liberties 
through  the  breaking  of  the  third-term  tradition.  Once  that 
tradition  is  broken  it  is,  hke  a  broken  piece  of  pottery,  broken 
forever,  and  if  the  great  men  who  have  occupied  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  during  the  150  years  of  our  national  existence 
have  been  right  in  their  Judgments  as  to  the  dangers  of  a  third 
term  for  any  man  in  the  Presidential  office,  then  the  man 
who  now  seeks  it  must  be  profoundly  wrong.  "No  third  term" 
must  continue  to  be  the  safeguard  of  our  freedom. 


The  New  Deal— Taxes,  Deficits,  Debts,  Unemploy- 
ment, Depression,  and  War — Charles  F.  Trivette, 
Virgie,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1940 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  granted  to  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  of  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Trivette,  of  Virgie.  Pike  County.  Ky. 

This  letter  is  a  severe  indictment  of  the  New  Deal  policies. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  under  these  pohcies  has  ruled  the  Nation  for 
more  than  7'2  years.  They  have  been  years  of  ever- 
increasing  taxes,  deficits,  mounting  national  debt,  unemploy- 
ment, depression,  and  threats  of  war.  When  this  Congress 
will  have  adjourned,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt there  will  have  been  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  New  Deal  Congresses  more  than 
$75,000,000,000.  Tlie  direct  and  indirect  debts  and  obligations 
of  this  Government  will  have  increased  from  approximately 
$20,000,000,000  to  more  than  fifty  billions. 

It  is  a  heartening  sign  to  know  that  hundreds  of  humble 
citizens  like  Mr.  Trivette  are  beginning  to  realize  what  the 
New  E)eal  has  done  to  our  country  and  not  for  it,  and  that 
they  are  enough  interested  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
officials  of  this  Nation  the  glaring  failures  of  the  New  Deal 
policies. 

This  spendid  young  man  also  renders  a  service  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  countrj-  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
imder  the  administration  of  President  CooUdge — everybody 
employed  at  high  wages  who  desired  a  job.  There  was  peace 
and  plenty  everyi^here.  Every  Congress  reduced  taxes.  Each 
year  saw  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  World  War  national 
debt.  Our  farmers  were  busy  and  happy  with  a  rich 
American  market,  and  billions  of  farm  products  were  ex- 
ported every  year  to  foreign  markets.  There  was  no  destruc- 
tion of  crops  or  the  burning  of  pigs  or  the  reckless  slaughter 
of  our  flocks  and  herds.  Business  did  not  have  to  meet  the 
active  and  persistent  competition  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment.  We  had  a  sound  currency.  Thrift  and  honest  in- 
dustry were  virtues  and  not  vices.  In  foreign  affairs  we 
adhered  to  the  historic  foreign  policy  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son. Monroe,  and  other  great  American  Presidents — "FYicnd- 
ship  for  all  nations  and  entangling  alliances  with  none."  We 
were  at  peace  and  on  inendly  terms  with  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Trivette's  letter  will  be  helpful  to  young 
and  old  alike: 

VracrE.  Pike  Cottntt,  Kt  .  September  15.  1940. 
Hon.  John  M    Rob.sion, 

Member  of  United  States  Congress.  Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Senator:  Stven  years  ac;o  political  genius  brought  forth  In 
these  United  States  a  new  Invention — a  new  mnchine.  which  was 
conceived,  designed,  and  created  for  the  purf>ose  of  establishing  and 
perpetuating  a  one-man  government;  and  built  Into  it  "vast  instru- 
mentalities of  power,  which  In  the  hands  of  the  people  would  be 
safe,  but  In  the  hands  of  a  political  t>Tant  would  shackle  the 
liberties  of  the  pet  pie." 

Unlike  ordinary  machines,  this  new  political  machine  will  not 
function  on  ordinary  types  of  fuels,  but  can  keep  in  motion  only 
through  the  growing  misery  of  unemployed  hiunanlty.  and  through 
the  continued  reckless  spending  of  borrowed  billions  of  dollars. 

This  new  political  machine  was  conceived  and  created  by  th« 
political  gpnius  of  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  with  the  help  of  his 
inner  circle  about  him.  He  calls  his  new  machine  the  liberal 
party.  But  his  machine  Is  known  to  the  American  taxpayers  as 
the  New  Deal  party 

Those  who  are  in  command  of  the  machine  will  have  us  believe 
that  the  only  way  for  a  drunk  man  to  get  sober  i.';  for  the  drunkard 
to  drink  himself  sober;  and  they  will  have  us  believe  that  the  only 
way  for  this  Republic  to  again  be  rich  and  prosperous.  Is  for  the 
Republic  to  spend  its  way  out  of  debt  Into  riches  and  prosperity. 
A  small  child  might  .seek  to  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  but  those 
who  are  In  the  command  of  ovir  ship  of  state  might  use  better 
Judgment 

In  1938  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  divorce  his  New  Deal  party 
from  the  old-line  Democrat  Party,  which  elevated  him  to  his  posi- 
tion of  "vast  instrumentalities  of  power."  It  must  seem  that  the 
cld-iime  religion  Is  not  good  enough  for  him  now,  since  he  and 
his  inner  circle  have  tried  the  "more  abundant  life":  and  as,  "we 
planned  it  that  way"  his  political  mouthpieces  at  Chicago  in  the 
recent  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  rode  New  Deal 
war  horses  roughshod  over  the  bones  of  those,  who  had  ably 
assisted  In  creating  and  establishing  this  Republic  as  a  lightened 
spot  in  a  dark  and  troubled  world. 

In  that  convention,  with  the  "vast  Instrumentalities  of  power"  at 
his  command,  he  at  last  fully  succeeded  In  divorcing  his  New  Deal 
Party  from  the  cld-llne  Democrat  Party.  But  he  should  not  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  confiscate  that  party's  voting  emblem,  becaus-e  that 
voting  emblem  Is  property  of  people  who  have  contributed  loyally  to 
make  thus  Nation  great,  a  people  who  live  and  believe  in  the  policies 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

The  most  appropriate  device  the  New  Deal  Party  could  use  for  that 
partys  voting  emblem  is  a  picture  of  a  nude  eel.  which  is  slick  and 
slimy  and  subversive — Just  right  to  symbolize  the  New  Deal's  politi- 
cal activities 

The  New  Deal  in  1933  arose  to  power,  to  Its  "vast  Instrumentalities 
of  power'  on  promises  that  have  never  been  kept.  There  was  a 
promise  to  create  and  keep  a  balanced  Budget;  there  was  a  promise 
In  the  party's  platform  of  1932  to  reduce  taxes;  that  platform  prom- 
ised to  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  Government  at  least  25  percent. 
In  that  campaign  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  comparing  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  average  family,  which,  according  to 
Roo.ee vel t  s  1932  campaign  plea,  "could  occasionally  with  safety  take 
a  splurge  beyond  its  current  income,  but  If  this  family  or  this  Gov- 
ernment continues  spending  beyond  its  Income  for  an  indefinite 
period.  eith?r  will  head  for  financial  disaster  and  economic  ruin." 

Yet  this  same  New  Deal  continues  to  tax  and  tax.  with  ever  higher 
mounting  taxes,  and  continues  to  usurp  the  taxes  to  be  collected 
from  unborn  generations  of  Americans  through  his  continued  bor- 
rowing of  billions  of  dollars  which  his  New  Deal  Parly  spends  with 
reckless  abandon. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  staggering  sum  of  money,  yet  our  Federal 
Government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  shackling  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  borrowing  and  spending  many  of  these  staggering 
sums  each  annum.  A  billion  dollars  Is  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars. Should  a  successive  group  of  people.  In  succeeding  generations 
attempt  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  by  spending  at  the  rate  of  tl  000 
per  day.  this  group  of  successive  generations  of  p>eople  would  have 
had  to  begun  spending  a  thousand  doUars  per  day  799  years  before 
Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  would  have  had  to  have  spent  $1,000  per 
day  of  every  week,  and  every  month  and  every  year  on  down  through 
the  799  y»  ars  to  the  time  the  Saviour  Child  lay  In  the  manger  of  hay 
at  Bethlehem,  and  continue  spending  tLOOO  through  every  day.  of 
everv-  week,  of  evc-y  month  and  of  every  year  up  through  the  years 
while  the  fiddling  Nero  was  burning  Rome  and  the  Romans  were 
persecuting  the  Christians;    througli  the   thousand   years  of  Dark 


Ages:  through  the  years  while  Christopher  Columbus  was  finding 
the  New  World;  through  the  years  while  George  Washington  was 
struggling  against  terrific  odds  to  establish  this  Republic  as  a  light- 
ened spot  in  a  dark  and  troubled  world;  through  the  years  while 
the  Americans  were  fighting  the  bloody  War  betwi-en  the  States; 
through  the  years  while  the  world  was  fighting  the  "war  to  make 
democracy  safe."  and  on  up  through  the  years  until  December  25, 
1939;  making  a  total  of  2. '738  years  to  .spend  a  'oillion  dollars  by 
spending  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  day;  and  all  the  while  tliey  would 
have  been  spending  only  the  principal  of  a  billion  dollars  The 
Interest  on  a  billion  dollars  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Money 
at  6-percent  simple  Interest  doubles  every  16  years  and  8  months. 

And  yet  our  political  planners  continue  to  "tax  and  tax,  spend 
and  spend  to  elect  and  elect."  while  already  overburdened  by  the 
weight  of  the  gigantic  tax  load  the  huge  wheel  of  American  industry 
further  slows  down  to  a  threatening  stop;  thus  throwing  more  and 
more  millions  of  good,  honest  American  workers  out  of  work — men 
and  women  workers  who  are  as  deserving  as  any  of  us.  men  and 
women  who  have  been  patriotic  at  their  country's  call,  and  who  have 
been  tried  and  found  true  in  every  line  of  endeavor,  men  and  women 
who  have  blood  and  hearts  which  pound  and  beat  like  yours  and 
mine,  deserving  men  and  women  who  have  dep>endent  families  to 
feed. 

During  the  year  of  1939  our  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments collected  about  $14,000,000,000  in  taxes,  borrowed  six  bil- 
lions more,  and  spent  It  all.  These  tax  collections  represented  an 
all-time  high  record  and  represented  more  than  22  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  the  national  income;  22  cents  of  each  and  every  dollar 
which  you  and  I  and  all  other  Americans  earned  last  year  went  to 
pay  our  share  of  this  $14,000,000,000  tax  ticket, 

"This  record  tax  burden  represented  an  average  of  $105  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child,  regardless  of  age  or  color,  In  the  United 
States;  regardless  of  whether  you  had  a  Job  In  private  employment 
or  whether  you  were  one  of  America's  14,000.000  eligible  workers 
who  would  like  to  have  a  Job.  and  who  are  still  waiting  to  get  a 
Job  For  the  people  who  actually  had  Jobs,  this  record  tax  burden 
represented  an  average  of  $315  for  every  Job  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  tragic  fact  Is  that  few  of  us  actually  have  any  idea  of  how 
much  of  this  record  tax  burden  we  had  to  carry,  because  most  of  us 
contribute  our  share  of  taxes  not  to  the  tax  collector  but  in  a  mul- 
titude of  hidden  taxes,  levies,  or  sales  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  the  increased  cost  of  food.  rent,  and  clothing,  because  merchants, 
landlords,  and  manufacturers  passed  part  of  their  taxes  on  to  us 
for  us  to  pay  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  things  wt  buy. 

As  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said  at  Pittsburgh  In  1932  In  one 
of  the  wisest  speeches  he  ever  made.  "Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat 
of  all  those  who  labor,  because  they  are  a  burden  on  production 
and  are  paid  through  production.  If  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they 
are  reflected  In  idle  factories,  in  tax-.sold  farms,  and  in  hordes  of 
hungry  people  tramping  the  streets  and  seeking  Jobs  in  vain.  Our 
workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  yet  they  pay.  They  pay  through 
deductions  in  wages,  they  pay  through  the  increased  cost  of  the 
things  they  buy.  or.  as  now  they  are  paying,  through  broad  un- 
employment throughout  the  land." 

The  American  people,  after  more  than  7  years  of  New  Deal 
philosophy,  are  still  paying  through  deductions  in  wages,  they  are 
paying  through  the  increased  cost  of  the  things  they  buy.  and  they 
are  still  paying  through  broad  unemployment  throughout  the  land. 
The  people  pay  and  pay,  and  still  they  pay,  but  they  haven't  seemed 
to  wake  up  and  realize  what  they  are  paying.  When  they  do  realize 
what  they  are  paying,  there  will  be  such  a  howl  of  protest  from  the 
taxpayers,  that  the  taxspenders  will  be  thrown  from  the  temple. 

Our  starry-eyed  political  planners  In  V/ashington  have  been  hell- 
bent to  make  this  Republic  over  to  their  own  notion,  but  after 
more  than  7  years  of  New  Deal  experiments  and  New  Deal  failures, 
at  the  cost  to  unborn  generations  of  future  American  taxpayers,  the 
political  planners  arc  beginning  to  turn  reactionary.  They  look 
back  enviously  and  longingly  at  the  $80,000,000,000  national  Incomes 
of  the  years  of  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928.  and  1929 — the  only  years  in 
peacetime  history  which  brought  national  Incomes  of  this  magnitude 
to  the  American  people.  The  political  planners  have  already  begun 
to  talk  of  the  grand  things  they  will  do  for  the  Nation  when  the 
good  old  United  States  again  produces  the  big  money  with  which  to 
do  them. 

"When  that  day  comes."  they  say.  "taxes  won't  hurt  so  much, 
deficits  will  disappear,  and  everything  will  be  as  merry  as  a  wedding 
bell."  After  7  years  of  riotous  spending,  they  are  ready  to  admit 
that  there  was  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  terrible  twenties  to  be  com- 
mended. A  Nation  earning  an  $80,000,000,000  national  Income  is 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  political  planners  In  Washington  They 
are  beginning  to  fear  the  awful  lightning  of  a  swift  November 
sword,  since  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  incomes 
have  been  decreased  an  average  of  $140  per  capita  since  1930.  and 
in  order  to  pay  for  only  a  part  of  the  political  planning  their  taxes 
have  been  hopped  up  $58  per  capita  more  than  they  already  were 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  made  his  speech  about  taxes  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1932.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per- 
cent In  the  number  of  Federal  employees  since  1933.  and  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  10  percent  In  the  number  of  privately  employed 
since  1932.  And  our  political  planners  can  Justify  these  facts  only 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  some  day,  scmchow,  an  $80,000,000,000 
national  Income  wUl  come  along  again  and  set  everything  aright. 
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But  while  turnlnst  green  with  envy,  locking  back  longingly  at  a  ( 
Nation  earning  a  generoua  income,  they  are  still  not  yet  readv  to 
accept  the  facta  and  conditions  under  which  such  a  business  activ- 
ity nourished.  They  would  like  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  , 
It'  is  the  de.lre  of  their  hearts  and  their  brains  to  have  an  »80.000.- 
000  000  sneed.  but  the  New  I>al  Is  h)ldlnis;  the  brakes,  ^hlle  the 
glcnt  wheel  of  American  indiistry  further  grinds  down  to  a  threat- 
ening stop. 

In  naked  truth  and  simple  words,  what  were  those  conditions  In 
1905  192*  1927  1928.  and  1929.  which  brought  this  Republic  a 
6  c-.^n:inuous  year  period  of  bet:er  than  •80.000.000.000  national 
Incomes?  Are  we  yet  ready  to  accept  the  answer  to  this  question? 
If  so.  It  will  mean  public  confession  that  the  market  place  is 
mlchtler  than  the  District  of  Columbia:  that  there  has  been  no 
sutvstltute  for  hard  work  since  the  Lord  spoke  to  Adam,  and  that 
there  Is  no  t«ksy  road  to  prosperity  by  political  magic. 

These  are  the  facu  and  conditions  underlying  the  quiet  era  of 
Calvin  Coolldge  Republican  prosperity  through  the  years  of  1925. 
1926  1927.  1928.  and  1929.  which  in  each  of  these  years  brought 
this  NBtlon  a  better  than  MO .OOO  000.000  national  income: 

1  There  were  not  only  low  Federal  taxes,  but  also  decreasing 
Federal   taxes. 

2  There  was  not  only  a  Federal  Budget  In  balance,  but  also  a 
(renerous  portion  of  the  Federal  Budget  unspent  at  the  end  of  each 
year  to  further  decrease  our  World  War  debts. 

3  Our  Federal  Government  spent  only  5  percent  of  the  national 
Income  In  taxea,  and  so  low  a  tax  rate  was  a  generous  blessing  on 
the  workers  of  America,  because  It  has  been  truthfully  said,  •"Taxes 
are  puld  In  the  sweat  of  all  those  who  labor." 

4  There  was  the  gentle,  uplifting  effect  of  a  decreasing  public 
debt 

5  Tnere  was  a  ftxed  money  value — a  gold  standartl — a  money 
yardstick  full  38  Inches  long  at  all  times. 

6  Wages  were  advancing  far  beyond  the  post-war  peak:  the 
greater  portion  of  the  national  InconrM  going  to  the  workers  and 
the  les.ser  portion  going  to  the  employers. 

7  Business  had  no  competition  from  the  Federal  Government. 

8.  Management  with  brains  and  vision,  which  could  bring  men 
and  tools  and  markets  together,  was  encouraged  and  applauded. 

9  Thrift  was  then  taught  to  be  a  virtue. 

10  The  same  common-sense  policies  and  practices  were  used  that 
had  been  used  by  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson.  William  McKlnley,  and  others,  and  had  already  made 
America  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world;  had  created  that  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  American  people,  and  had  guaranteed 
the  economic  and  political  freedom  of  this  Republic. 

Both  North  and  South  are  hourly  growing  more  conscious  of 
the  New  Deal  trespasses  from  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  the  people.  The  voters  in  this  eventful 
year  of  1940  can  look  only  to  the  Republican  Party  for  the  rescue 
and  preservation  of  all  those  rights  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  and 
for  the  restoration  of  their  faith  and  hope  In  the  land  ot  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

sincerely  yours, 

Chakucs  F.  Tkivcttt. 


No  Third  Term ;  No  Indispensable  Man ;  Result,  No 

Dictator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Southern  Committee 
for  Jcffersonian  Democracy  has  made  some  very  keen  obser- 
vations. This  committee  points  out  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
gained  control  of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  using  It 
85  a  front  party  for  the  New  Deal  as  Herr  Hitler  gained  con- 
trol of  what  once  was  the  National  Latwr  Democratic  Party 
In  Germany.  And  the  committee  furth^T  observes  that  today 
both  of  those  Democratic  Parties,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt here  and  Herr  Hitler  over  there,  have  no  resemblance 
in  principle  or  purpose  to  the  original  party. 

The  third  term  has  been  an  issue  in  this  Nation  since  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  President.  Washington  refused  a  third 
term  though  it  was  offered  to  him  without  a  contest.  Jef- 
ferson did  likewise,  and  no  two  men  in  our  Nation's  history 
did  more  than  these  two  great  Presidents  to  create  and 
establish  our  democratic — as  we  term  it — form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  time  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  those  two 
gentlemen  were  as  iadispensable  to  the  security  and  progress 


of  the  Nation  and  its  form  of  government  as  any  President 
ever  w:ll  be.  They  set  a  precedent  about  the  third-term  issue 
which  has  been  observed  for  over  150  years.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  break  that  precedent  for  the  sake  of  his  New 
Deal  and  the  new  dealers,  and  in  so  doing  would  take  our 
Government  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  dictatorship,  or  at 
lea.st  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  or  more,  terms.  When  Mr.  Roose- 
velt puts  his  pica  for  his  reelection  to  12  years  in  office  en 
the  demand  that  he.  and  he  alone,  must  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram he  began  nearly  8  years  ago.  that  is  to  put  him  and  his 
program  in  the  same  category  with  Stalm  and  his  5-year 
program.  Herr  Hitler  and  his  6  years.  Mussolini  with  10 
years.  Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  12  years,  mind  you.  the 
first  12  years.  Who  of  the  four  of  them  will  ever  say.  "I  have 
finished"?  Certainly  not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  considers  him- 
self "the  indispensable."  Not  cne;  all  are  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  they,  and  they  alone,  can  spve  their  countries, 
their  satellites,  themselves,  and  their  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Southern  Committee  for  JefTer^onian  De- 
mocracy poses  the  question.  Why  dictatorship  here?  One 
move  after  another,  one  urge  after  another,  one  purge  after 
another,  here  in  recent  years,  is  a  form  of  dictatorship.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants  a  third  term.  He  schemed  it  that  way 
against  the  fundamental  principles  and  precedents  of  our 
democratic  government.  He  overpowered  the  historic  Demo- 
cratic Party.  His  control  of  recent  nominations  was  abso- 
lute, and  he  is  endeavoring  to  do  everj-thing  he  wishes  tc 
the  end  of  reelecting  himself  President,  continuing  his 
power,  and  dictating  his  peculiar  governmental  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seriou.s  as  is  the  disregard  for  the  third-term 
tradition,  it  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  perpetuation  of  the  New  Deal,  or  by  silence 
acquiesce  in  its  further  damage  to  the  Nation's  interest.  The 
New  Deal  adopted  some  measures  which  Jefferson  Democrats 
could  support.  But  in  number,  they  are  dwarfed  by  the  un- 
desirable and  damaging  effects  of  others.  I  now  submit  for 
consideration  a  few  cf  their  outstanding  thrusts: 

First.  The  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  to  ve.st  in 
the  President  all  the  three  powers  of  government. 
Second.  The  vindictive  senatorial  purge. 
Third.  Endless  lend-and-spcnd  pclicies  and  the  mistaken 
mischievous  notion  that  a  people  can  spend  or  tax  their  way 
back  to  prosperity.  The  New  Deal  has  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  one  Harry  Hopkins  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
spend  and  spend  and  spend  and  tax  and  tax  and  elect  and 
elect  and  elect. 

Fourth.  Readiness  to  borrow  and  boost  the  national  debt. 
Along  with  tliis  loose  fiscal  policy  billions  of  dollars*  worth 
of  gold  have  been  purchased  and  which  we  did  not  need, 
dare  not  use.  and  which  has  increased  the  excess  reserves 
of  member  banks  to  more  than  $6,600,000,000.  paving  the 
way  for  the  sale  to  the  banks  of  billions  of  Federal  I  O  U's, 
all  establishing  an  unsound  pobcy  for  our  commercial  banks, 
which  now  hold  entirely  too  many  Government  bonds.  Tliis 
policy  of  bank-credit  expansion  is  building  up  a  most  dan- 
gerous inflationary  base. 

Fifth.  Indifference  to  the  importance  of  thrift  in  and  out 
cf  Government  service. 

Sixth.  Encouragement  of  nationalism  of  industry  and  state 
socialism.  It  is  most  interesting  to  comp.^re  the  steps  taken 
by  the  New  Deal  since  1933  with  those  taken  by  Herr  Hitler 
in  establishing  and  operating  the  national  socialist  movement 
through  the  fiist  4-ycar  plan  as  well  as  the  second  4-year 
plan.  Our  copy  cat  prtKedure  through  which  we  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  European  "isms"  is  enough  tc  challenge 
the  thought  of  everyone  in  America  who  really  believes  in  our 
limited  constitutional  form  of  government — for  instance,  the 
appointment  of  Leon  Henderson  as  price  dictator  is  patterned 
after  Herr  Hitler's  commissioner  for  price  formaticn  as  set 
forth  under  the  second  4-year  plan. 

Seventh.  Direct  and  indirect  denial  of  a  man's  constitu- 
tional right  to  work  or  employ. 

Eighth.  Contempt  for  newspapers  still  free  frcm  such  gov- 
ernmental control  as  is  exercised  over  the  radio. 
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Ninth.  Encouragement  and  stimulation  of  class  feeling. 

Tenth.  Noninterference  of  the  improper  use  of  relief  for 
political  purposes  as  practiced  in  Kentucky'  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  places. 

Eleventh.  Alarming  and  extravagant  growth  in  bureaucracy 
and  ccm.missions.  banned  by  Democratic  platform  of  1932. 

Twelfth.  The  ycke  around  the  neck  of  free  enterprise  and 
business. 

Thirteenth.  Fiatcrnization  with  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals under  investigation  for  their  pink-to-rcd  complexions. 

Fourteenth.  Preaching  the  heresy  that  scarcity  is  a  blessing 
and  abundance  is  a  misfortune,  and  that  the  people  are 
suffering  from  too  much  plenty.  And  all  of  this  at  the  same 
time  that  the  following  occurs:  In  September  1940.  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  a  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  says,  in  part.  "45.000.000  of  us  live  below  the  safety 
line  becau.>e  we  do  not  get  the  food  we  need."  The  publica- 
tion further  points  out  that  "we  have  the  brains  to  use  our 
lards,  to  use  our  hands,  to  make  and  use  machines.  We 
have  the  brains  it  takes  to  make  lands,  hands,  and  machines 
all  work  together.  That  way  safety  lies."  If  all  this  be  true, 
why  do  we  go  along  today  with  45.000.000  undernourished, 
with  about  one  and  five-tenths  billion  dollars  of  foods,  fats, 
and  fibers  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
with  the  philosophy  of  .scarcity  which  has  governed  far  too 
long  for  the  benefit  of  our  people? 

Fifteenth.  The  foolish  notion  that  Government  spending 
or  pump  priming  can  suflaciently  act  as  a  substitute  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  absorb  the  idle  or  unemployed. 

Sixteenth.  Concentration  of  power  in  the  Executive  and 
the  usurpation  of  law-making  powers  by  bureaus  and  com- 
missions, with  denial  of  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Seventeenth.  Indulging  in  sophistry  and  constantly  at- 
tempting to  lead  our  people  into  the  belief  that  the  majority 
is  always  right  and  tliat  the  minority  is  always  wrong;  and 
ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  possible,  through  reason  and 
logic,  to  show  up  the  truth  and  expose  fallacy. 

MR      ROOSEVELT    IGNORES    FRAMEWORK    OF    OUR   CO\'ERNMENT 

In  his  recent  speech,  called  a  nonpxjlitical  address  on  gov- 
ernment, the  Chief  Executive  said: 

I  would  rather  rely  on  the  aggregate  opinion,  on  matters  affecting 
government,  of  a  railroad  president.  Its  superintendents,  its  en- 
gineers, firemen,  brakemen.  conductors,  trainmen,  telegraphers, 
porters,  and  all  of  th°  others,  than  on  the  sole  opinion  of  the  few 
in  control  of  management  or  the  principal  stoclcholders. 

Here  the  President  made  a  naked  class  appeal  "to  preju- 
dice, bias,  and  self-interest."  He  here  ignored  the  framework 
of  our  GhDvernment.  The  democratic  Government  of  Greece 
failed  because  it  was  tyrannical,  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment was  not  patterned  after  that  of  Greece.  In  this  country 
the  voters  can  determine  the  issues  and  select  the  men.  but 
their  duly  chosen  representatives  make  the  laws.  The  Chief 
Executive's  speech  was  clever,  but  its  acceptance  by  our  peo- 
ple shows  that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  from  the  stand- 
ards of  truth  and  morals.  We  do  not  need  more  cleverness, 
but  we  need  intelligent  action,  a  consideration  of  the  real 
truths  of  the  times. 


Addre.s.s  Prepared  by  the  Late  Speaker  Bankhead 
for  Delivery  at  Opening  of  Maryland  Democratic 
Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18), 1940 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  we  recall  the  late 
Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead  was  stricken  with  his  last 
illness  in  Baltimore  on  September  10  last  as  he  was  ready 


to  proceed  to  the  Lyric  Theater  to  deliver  the  main  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Maryland  Democratic  campaign.  Tlie 
people  of  Maryland,  together  with  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation,  appreciated  the  fine  ability  and  great  heart  of  Will 
Bankhead.  They  were  proud  to  honor  him  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  Americans 
of  our  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  which  Speaker 
Bankhead  had  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Lyric  Theater 
meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  prepared  by  the 
late  Speaker  Bankhead  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Governor  O'Concr.  Members  of  the  congressional  delegation  of 
Maryland,  and  fellow  citizens.  I  am  deeply  honored  with  your  Invita- 
tion to  deliver  a  short  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  in  the  great  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  always  an  honor  to 
appear  in  this  great  State  whose  people  have  played  such  a  conspicu- 
ous and  distinguished  part  m  the  development  of  our  Nation  from 
colonial  days  on  down  to  the  present  time  and  who  are  still  carrying 
forward  the  noble  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

Within  the  lime  limit  allowed  me  on  the  radio  it  will,  of  course. 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  attempt  to  make  any  extended  argument 
on  the  vital  political  and  national  Issues  Involved  In  this  campaign 
and  my  observations  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  very  few  of  the 
pending  Issues. 

I  rejoice  to  be  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  gathering  of  the 
democracy  of  Maryland  and  among  the  audience  I  trust  there  may 
be  many  Independent  voters  and  possibly  some  who  have  heretofore 
voted  the  Republican  ticket.  There  has  never  been  waged  within 
this  generation  a  political  campaign  of  more  profound  significance 
to  the  present  and  future  happiness  and  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple I  am,  of  course,  here  to  present  mainly  the  Democratic  side  of 
this  Issue.  I  am  always  happy  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  speak 
In  behalf  of  that  great  political  organization  which,  since  the  very 
founding  of  our  Republic,  has  played  such  an  active  and  conspicuous 
part  in  the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  I  am  also  g'.ad  that  In  presenting 
the  Democratic  cause,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  record  and 
achievements  of  the  present  Democratic  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, that  I  can  bring  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  country,  the  assurance  that  in  all  executive  and  legislative 
efforts  under  this  administration,  we  have  not  departed  from,  but 
have  adhered  to.  the  basic  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
our  party  was  founded.  "Equal  rights  to  all  men  and  special  privileges 
to  none." 

In  order  to  have  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion and  to  determine  whether  or  not.  upon  the  whole,  it  has  done  a 
good  or  an  evil  Job.  it  is.  of  course,  only  fair  that  we  should  recon- 
sider the  condition  of  the  country  when  we  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment in  1933,  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recall  In  detail  the 
disastrous  and  calamitous  state  of  our  entire  country  at  the  close 
of  the  Hoover  administration  when  everywhere  there  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  distress,  impoverishment,  fear,  poverty,  bankruptcy,  a 
collapsed  banking  system,  twelve  to  fifteen  million  unemployed  and 
hungry  people  walking  the  streets  and  the  countryside  crying  for 
bread  and  clothing  and  shelter.  It  was  a  situation  which  demanded 
the  Instant  exercise  of  vitally  courageous  action.  For  12  years  our 
people  had  endured  a  Republican  leadership  that  either  did  not 
have  the  capacity  to  conceive  adequate  measures  of  relief  and  re- 
form or  else  totally  lacked  the  courage  to  spon.sor  and  execute 
them.  and.  under  such  circumstances,  the  people  of  this  country 
for  their  own  salvation,  called  back  Into  power  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years  a  Democratic  administration.  As  its  leader  and  chief- 
tain they  chose  a  man  of  great  vision  and  courage;  a  man  who  was 
totally  unwilling  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  facts  of  a  new  order  of 
conditions  which  had  grown  up  in  our  country  In  the  last  genera- 
tion and  which  needed  drastic  remedial  action;  a  man  who  was 
wise  enough  to  know  that  if  our  country  were  to  survive  and  its 
basic  institutions  preserved,  some  major  reforms  were  Imperative; 
a  man  daring  enough  to  venture  into  new  fields  of  legislation  to 
cure  obvious  evils;  a  man  who,  despite  much  bitter  and  vindictive 
criticism  and  hatred,  despite  occasional  errors  of  action  or  of  policy, 
bv  every  present  poll  of  public  opinion,  still  holds  the  personal 
affection  and  respect  of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people — 
Franklin  D    Roosevelt, 

In  order  to  avert  a  further  fall  Into  the  abyss  when,  as  I  have 
suggested,  "unmerciful  disaster  followed  fast  and  followed  faster" 
upon  the  homes  and  hopes  of  the  American  people,  It  was  nece.ssary 
for  the  Congress,  with  the  President's  approval,  to  enact  a  series  of 
beneficent  laws, 

I  cannot  In  this  period  even  attempt  to  catalog  all  of  them,  nor 
to  argue  their  merit  and  necessity.  In  the  mpln.  they  were  laws  to 
restore  our  national  and  private  credit  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  banking  Institutions,  and  the  heroic  and  effective 
manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished  after  the  bank  holiday,  must 
yet  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  especially  the  bankers  of 
the  country,  who  at  that  time  were  sorely  pleading  for  assistance, 
but  many  of  whom  are  now  the  bitterest  enemies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Incidental  to  the  collapse  of  more  than  5  000  National  and  State 
banks  during  previous  Republican  administrations,  we  enacted  th« 
law  for  the  guaranty  of  the  safety  of  all  deposits  of  our  National 
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and  State  banks  which  were  aflUJated  with  the  Federal  system  up 
to  »5  000.  constituting  98  percent  of  the  total  deposits,  which,  of 
courise.  meaixs  that  If  any  such  bank  now  fails  Its  depositors  will 
receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ors?y  of  rampant  and  unbridled 
speculation  of  former  years.  Under  former  Republican  admlnlstra- 
tioiia  the  license  and  freedom  of  action  was  allowed  promoters,  stock 
)obb«rs,  and  gold-brtck  syndicates.  The  American  people  had  been 
BWltidled  out  of  billions  of  hard-earned  savings  In  the  purchase  of 
feciirltles  foisted  upon  them  by  these  evil  combinations,  who  op- 
erated without  conscience  and  without  restraint.  To  eradicate  such 
li. defensible  activities  we  parsed  the  Security  Exchange  Commission 
Act.  under  the  operation  of  which  no  fly-by-nijht  speculative  enter- 
priac  can  now  mulct  the  Investing  public.  Every  security  now 
offered  for  purchase  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commission, 
which  passes  upon  its  .solvency  and  soundness  That  was  a  type  of 
legislation  that  was  conceived  totally  to  end  evil  and  vicious  prac- 
tices that  an  arouaed  public  conscience  was  not  content  longer  to 
endure 

We  broke  up  for  all  time  the  ruthless  and  unconscionable  ho'.d- 
inp  companies  allowed  to  flcurLsh  in  all  of  their  ugly  and  wanton 
plundering  of  the  stockholders  of  their  subsidiaries  under  former 
adminlstratlona.  of  which  the  Infamous  Insull  utility  empire  In  the 
Midwest  was  a  conspicuous  example  and  of  which  the  Common- 
wealth St  Southern  Corporation  was  a  smaller  prototype,  and  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  this  bill  wa.s  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commltte«»  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
plans  and  strategy  of  the  opposition  to  the  legislation  was  furnished 
by  none  other  than  the  Honorable  Wendell  Wlllkle.  now  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  President. 

We  established  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  We  have  pro- 
vided adequate  temporary  relief  for  millions  of  men  and  women 
out  of  employment  and  without  any  opportunity  to  secure  Jobs. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  we  have 
added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country  In  every  single  com- 
munity In  America  by  the  construction  of  permanent  utilities  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  administration  was  the 
financing  and  foundation  of  the  Tennessee  Va'.ley  Authority,  which, 
as  a  yardstick  for  the  control  of  power  and  light  rates  since  Ita 
establishment,  has  already  resulted  In  the  reduction  of  charges  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  that 
enterprise  was  one  that  seems  to  have  particularly  touched  the 
sensitive  corporate  nerves  of  the  private  utilities  of  the  country 
and  especially  of  the  Republican  nominee. 

In  this  connection  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  chal- 
lenge which  Mr.  Wlllkle  Issued  to  the  President  for  a  series  of  Joint 
debates  In  the  country  and.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  most  appropriate  parties  to  have  a  Joint  debate  with  ref- 
erence to  their  respective  opinions  upon  questions  of  public  policy, 
would  be  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  Mr  Wlllkle.  and 
his  running  mate.  Senator  McNart,  of  Oregon  Speaking  to  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  January  21.  1935.  Mr  Willkle 
said: 

"No  duty  has  ever  come  to  me  In  my  life,  even  that  In  the  service 
of  my  cotmtry.  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion, patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this — my  obligation  to  say 
and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities  privately 
owned  " 

In  this  speech  he  described  Mr  Samuel  Insull  as  a  "forceful,  dy- 
namic, and  attractive  figure  "  Speaking  of  public  ownership  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  operate  public  service.  Mr.  Willkle  said: 

"AH  I  have  observed,  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  I  read  teaches 
me  that  I  could  do  nothing  nobler  for  the  future  financial  stability 
and  political  gocd  of  my  country  or  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  my  fellow  citizens  than  to  stand  firm  and  unafraid  against 
this  foolish  fad  and  fancy  of  the  moment" 

Now  here  Is  what  Senator  McNart.  Mr  Wlllkle's  running  mate, 
Bald  In  his  .speech  of  acceptance: 

•The  Federal  Government  accepts  the  responsibility  to  control 
floods  and  assure  navigation — out  of  these  services  flows  the  by- 
product of  power  The  Government  having  made  this  power  avail- 
able shou'd  have  an  Indisputable  right  to  control  Its  utilization 
and  distribution  " 

He  further  added  that  the  big  Federal  power  projects  were  liqui- 
dating their  commitments  to  the  Government  I  am  wondering 
how  on  this  vital  problem  Mr  Wlllkle  as  President  would  control 
his  unrecenerate  running  mate  who  would  then  be  Vice  President 
of   the   United    States 

Getting  tMick  to  the  legislative  program.  I  mention  without 
elaboration  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  with  its  tremen- 
dous benefits  to  the  American  people,  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  giving  credit  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
to  finance  their  uwn  .lomes  We  guaranteed  for  the  first  time  In 
history  by  law  the  fundamental  right  of  labor  in  this  country  to 
organise  and  bargain  for  the  betterment  of  thrlr  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  We  established  a  decent  wage-hour  law  so  that 
men  and  women  who  toll  should  not  be  forv.>vor  exploited  merely 
•A  human  cr-nmoditles  We  have  helped  the  Impoverished  youth 
to  »»-c\ire  oppor'unltles  for  high-school  and  college  education."  and. 
above  all  else,  by  our  remedial  program  we  have  saved  the  farmers 
of  the  country  from  absolute  destruction  and  bankruptcy  bv  a 
series  of  wise  and  provident  laws,  including  the  soil-  and  water- 
oonaervatlon  program,  the  lowest  farm-interest  rates  in  our  his- 


tory, rural  electrification  marketing  agreements,  commodity  loans, 
parity  payments,  research  into  new  uses  and  new  market*,  the 
stamp  plan,  and  distribution  of  surplus  commodities.  Six  million 
farmers  are  voluntarily  cooperating  In  the  varlovis  wings  of  the 
program. 

After  a  very  brief  and  fragmentary  summary  of  the  legislation 
enacttd  by  this  Democratic  administration,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
American  politics  After  all  of  the  ;ong  and  bitter  criticism  of  the 
opposition  party  and  its  leaders  of  the  social,  economic,  and  agri- 
cultural program  of  this  administration,  and  after  a  2'2-yeRr 
microscopic  examination  of  that  record  by  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  we 
naturally  supposed  that  when  rhe  Republlcin  National  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  adopted  it*  platform  that  they  would  attempt  to 
tear  the  Democratic  record  limb  from  limb  and  at  least  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  the  total  repeal  ur  Fut>stantial  modification  of 
what  they  were  so  fond  of  calling  New  Deal  vagaries.  But,  lo  and 
behold,  when  the  Republican  platform  was  agreed  upon  and 
adopted,  that  great  party  no  doubt  reluctantly  admitted  and  pro- 
claimed that  they  approved  in  principle  the  Democratic  legislative 
program  of  this  administratian.  alter  which  startling  confession 
the  only  leg  that  they  have  to  stand  on  In  an  appeal  to  be  placed 
back  In  power  is  that  they  could  administer  these  laws  in  a  better 
fashicn  There  are  seme  who  believe  that  the  major  incentive  to 
a  return  to  power  by  the  G  O  P  is  the  Jobs,  the  patronage,  and 
the  p<;wer  The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  the  old  Republican 
elephant,  the  symbol  of  their  party,  has  grown  extremely  cadaverous 
for  lack  of  adequate  political  hay. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  already  In  this  campaign  and  much 
more  will  probably  be  said  with  reference  to  the  third-term  Issu". 
which  I  de.slre  to  discuss  for  just  a  moment.  I  contend  that  there 
Is  absolutely  no  shred  of  political  philosophy  or  sound  analytical 
reason  why  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  reelected 
for  a  third  term.  The  whole  argument  against  it  is  based  entirely 
upon  a  so-called  accepted  tradition  or  unwTltten  law.  When  one 
begins  to  seek  any  real  or  persuasive  reason  for  such  a  tradition, 
he  will  find.  If  fairly  Intentioned.  thc.t  none  exists.  Whenever  I 
am  In  doubt  about  the  basic  philosophies  of  our  Constitution  and 
way  of  life.  It  is  my  habit  to  revert  to  the  discussions  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  drafted  cur  Federal  organic  law.  and 
upon  such  recent  research  I  find  that  this  was  a  matter  that  was 
fully,  fairly,  and  at  much  length  discussed  in  the  Const itu'lonal 
Convention.  Every  possible  phase  of  a  third  term,  or  Indeed  a 
second  term,  was  fully  analyzed  and  detiated  by  those  great  Inteliec'a 
and  logicians  who  constituted  the  personnel  of  that  Convention. 
Their  wisdom  and  foresight  as  expresyed  In  their  finished  work  la 
one  of  the  marvels  of  political  action  for  all  time  and  alth  .ugh 
m^.ny  proposals  were  made  for  limitation  of  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  after  every  possible  angle  of  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
explored.  It  was  the  final  wisdom  of  those  great  men  to  place  no 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  terms  that  a  President  should  be 
elected.  They  evidently  were  not  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  more  than  two  terms  would  lead  to  a  dictatorship  and  they 
most  wisely  left  the  determination  of  the  number  of  terms  thnt  a 
President  could  serve  to  the  final  decision  of  the  people  themselves. 
We  are  confronted  with  exactly  that  situation  In  this  campaign 

The  opponents  of  a  third  term  usually  refer  to  the  attitude  of 
George  Washington  upon  this  question  and  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
third  term  The  truth  is  that  that  decision  was  based  entirely  upon 
personal  rea^^ms  and  his  desire  in  hi.s  old  age  to  retire  to  the  com- 
forts of  Mount  Vernon.  His  real  sentlmen's  were  expres.sed  in  a 
letter  to  General  Lafayette,  from  which  I  take  the  following  quota- 

"Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see  no 
propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from  he  services  of  any  man.  who 
on  some  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed,  universally,  most  capable 
of  serving  the  public." 

The  patron  saint  of  all  Democrats  is.  of  course.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  some  Democrats  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  other  reasons  are  now  declariiiR  that  they  can  support  no 
Democratic  candidate  for  a  third  term.  While  it  is  true  that  Mr 
Jefferson  did.  In  general  terms,  oppose  the  election  of  a  President 
for  three  terms,  nevertheless  we  find  that  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
such  profound  conviction  with  hirn  that  he  would  make  no  excep- 
tion, because  when  Mr  JefTerscn  was  beir.g  implored  by  his  political 
friends  to  run  for  a  third  term,  he  wrote  to  John  Taylor  and  de- 
clared. "I  had  determined  to  declare  my  Intentions.' but  I  have 
considered  to  be  silent  on  the  opinion  of  frler.ds  who  think  it  best 
not  to  put  a  continuance  cut  of  my  power  in  defiance  of  all  circum- 
stances "  Undoubtedly.  If  circumstances  had  warranted  he  would 
have  accepted  a  third  term;  and  if  living  new.  It  Is  my  opinion 
holding  the  views  that  he  did  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
av?rage  man  in  thl5  country,  he  wouid  declare  that  the  p-e^ent 
circumstances  Justify  and  demand  that  President  Roosevelt'  be 
given  a  third  term. 

I  have  reserved  for  conclusion  the  supreme  and  paramount  prob- 
lem.s  now  weighing  most  heavily  up-n  the  hearts  and  hemes  of  the 
American  people,  namely,  foreign  affairs  and  our  national  deren=*» 
Although  studious  and  at  times  vindicative  efforts  have  been  mad° 
to  impress  the  country  with  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  Indulge  In  so-ca  led 
meddling  In  the  foreiLrn  affairs  of  o^her  nations,  the  whole  record 
disproves  such  contention  and  definitely  establishes  that  although 
they  have  from  time  to  tmae  made  vigoroiis  protests  against  the  ac- 
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tlon  of  some  foreign  governments  that  were  In  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  humanity,  nevertheless,  the  whole  undertone 
and  substance  of  their  ap{>eals  to  the  world  has  been  for  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  for  peace  in  the  world,  and  against  the  spread  of 
war.  I  will  give  only  one  Instance  of  that  consistent  record  When 
the  President  signed  the  first  neutrality  resolution  on  August  31. 
1935.  he  did  so  with  this  statement: 

"I  have  approved  this  Joint  resolution  because  It  was  Intended  as 
an  expression  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  involve  us  in 
war.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  definitely  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any  entanglements  which 
would  lead  us  Into  conflict," 

And  this  was  followed  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  Chicago  con- 
vention with  the  following  statement  by  the  President: 

"That  we  are  opposed  to  war  is  known  not  only  to  every  American, 
but  to  every  goverrmient  In  the  world.  We  will  not  use  our  arms 
In  the  way  of  aggression;  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  in 
European  wars  " 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  last 
year  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  recommended,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  pas,sed.  amendments  to  the  existing  neutrality  law 
which  prohibited  the  shipment  In  American  vessels  of  cargoes  Into 
the  waters  of  the  belligerent  nations,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
done,  would  doubtless  long  before  this  have  Inevitably  drawn  us  Into 
the  conflict  for  the  same  rea.sons  which  induced  America  to  go  to  war 
against  the  Central  Powers  in  1917.  On  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  most  vital  proposal  for  keeping  out  of  the 
European  war.  on  the  final  roll  call  on  the  conference  report  of  the 
neutrality  bill,  there  were— yeas.  Democrats  223,  Republicans  18; 
nays.  Democrats  29,  Republicans  141. 

Another  matter  of  the  most  supreme  and  vital  Importance  to  our 
people  in  view  of  the  threate  and  power  of  the  totalitarian  powers  In 
Europe  Is  the  matter  of  adequate  national  defen.se  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  Into  detail  or  statistics  with  reference  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  this 
administration  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality  that  may  be  thrust 
upon  our  people,  but  Herr  Hitler  has  sworn  that  this  is  a  world 
revolution  and  that  no  democracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  will 
ultimately  be  spared.  It  is  no  easy  thing  fcr  a  great  Nation  like 
this  to  adequately  prepare  against  the  terrific  power  of  the  Nazi  war 
machine,  but  this  administration  and  this  Congress  are  taking 
every  needful  step  to  see  to  It  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
we  will  be  prepared  in  all  fields  of  action  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  safeguard  at  all  hazards  our  priceless 
heritage  of  liberty  and  free  way  of  life.  To  give  assurance  to  our 
people  on  the  preparedness  program  I  quote  the  following  figures 
prepared  by  Congressman  Clifton  WooDRtJM  of  Virginia  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee: 

"In  1933  we  had  an  army  of  75.000.  Today  we  have  equipped 
and  under  arms  an  army  of  241.000.  and  the  present  Congress  Is 
authorizing  an  increase  to  1,200.000,  with  a  possible  ultimate  reserve 
strength  of  2.000.000. 

"Today  we  have  a  one-ocean  Navy  of  399  warships.  In  1943  we  will 
have  521  warships  afloat,  and  in  1948  a  two-ocean  Navy. 

"Today  we  have  5.500  war  planes  (production  900  per  month). 
In  1941  production  will  be  up  to  1.500  per  month.  July  1942.  25.000 
war  planes  will  be  ready.  October  1943,  50,000  war  planes  will  be 
on  hand. 

"Today  we  have  500  tanks.  Production  te  3  light  tanks  dally. 
July  1941,  1.500  tanks  will  be  ready.  January  1943.  200  heavy  70-ton 
tanks  will  be  ready. 

"By  August  1941  arms  and  critical  equipment  ready  for  1.000.090 
men.  That's  1  year  hence,  October  1943.  complete  arms  and  equip- 
ment ready  for  an  army  of  1,200.000  men,  and  a  reserve  strength 
that  will  give  us  2.000.000." 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unfted  States  Strategic  Materials  Demand  Aids  British  Butino 
Power — British  Reserve  Buying  Power  in  United  States  Ifl 
Largely  Untouched 

New  York  —After  more  than  a  year  of  war,  British  reserve  bu3rlng 
power  in  the  American  market  remains  largely  untouched,  analysis 
of  trade  and  banking  figures  indicated. 

So  far  as  the  available  figures  show.  England  still  has  laid  by  for 
a  rainy  day  most  of  the  gold  and  American  securities  she  held  at  the 
outset  of  the  conflict. 

British  purchases  of  war  supplies  In  the  United  States  have  been 
stepped  up  since  the  fall  of  France  and  the  Intense  bombing  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears.  England  could  continue  buying  at  an 
accelerated  pace  for  many  months  before  the  war  chest  Is  scraped 
bare  of  reserve  gold  and  other  liquid  assets. 

Newly  produced  gold,  rubber,  and  tin  from  British  Empire  Bourc^a 
or  clearing  through  London  are  giving  England  more  than  11,000.- 
000,000  annually  In  dollar  exchange  to  toss  into  the  trade  scales,  it 
was  figured. 

UNITED    states    BIG    BUYER 

Helping  lncrea.se  the  British  supply  of  dollar  exchange  are  the 
United  States  purchases  of  rubber,  tin,  and  other  strategic  materials 
for  war  reserves  The.se  come  chiefly  from  British  Empire  producers 
and  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  now  clearing  trade  by  way 
of  London. 

Among  visible  Items  In  the  British-United  States  balance.  It 
seemed,  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  almost  able  to 
balance  off  her  Empire  merchandise  deflclt  with  newly  mined  gold. 

The  Empire  Is  estimated  to  be  turning  out  around  $700,000,000  in 
gold  yearly,  chiefly  from  Canadian  and  South  African  mines. 

Advances  of  capital  for  building  of  aircraft  and  munitions  plants 
in  this  country,  together  with  such  Items  as  ships,  required  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  dollar  exchange  not  shown  In  the  trade  figures. 

However.  Treasury  data  Indicate  the  United  Kingdom  has  liqui- 
dated only  a  minor  part  of  British  holdings  of  American  securities. 

Out  of  about  $1,700,000,000  In  gold  held  under  earmark  here 
for  foreign  account,  some  banking  quarters  estimate,  probably 
half  Is  British  metal  or  available  for  purchase  of  dollar  exchange  In 
the  future  to  balance  sterling  accounts. 

Steadily  arriving  gold  from  Canada.  South  Africa,  and  other  Em- 
pire sources  has  limited  the  drain  on  earmarked  metal  and  short- 
term  bank  balances. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  the  war,  the  figures  revealed.  England 
realized  about  $152,000,000  from  sale  of  American  securities.  Brit- 
ish and  Canadian  holdings  of  American  securities  at  the  start  Of 
the  war  were  placed  at  approximately  $1,250,000,000. 

BRITISH  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Partly  based  on  estimates,  one  banking  analyst  calculated  the 
British  Empire  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  had  a  deflclt  In  exports 
over  Imports  in  trade  with  the  United  States  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. 

This  deficit  in  merchandise  Items  apparently  was  balanced  by 
newly  produced  gold  and  exchange  realized  from  sale  of  securities, 
leaving  the  major  portion  of  the  war  chest  intact. 

Trade  circles  expect  the  fiow  of  war  materials  to  England  to  In- 
crease as  American  plants  expand  output  of  aircraft,  munitions,  and 
other  supplies  on  order.  Out  of  some  $2,250,000,000  In  British  war 
contracts  reported  to  have  been  let  In  the  first  year,  deliveries  were 
estimated  to  have  totaled  around  $500,000,000,  leaving  the  bulk  to 
be  shipped. 

Banking  circles  pointed  out  the  contracts  seemed  to  be  adequately 
covered  by  the  remaining  reserves  of  gold,  bank  balances,  and  hold- 
ings of  American  securities,  not  counting  what  may  be  realized  la 
the  way  of  extra  exchange  from  heavier  imports  of  raw  materials 
from  the  British  Empire. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1940,  and  appearing  under  the  heading  United 
States  Strategic  Materials  Demand  Aid  British  Buying  Power. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very 
birth  of  this  great  Nation  bureaucrats  and  other  office-holding 
so-called  friends  and  advisers  of  two-term  Presidents,  fearful 
of  losing  their  own  position  of  responsibility  in  the  Govern- 
ment, have  continually  sought  a  third  term  for  their  leader. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  this  Nation  we  were  of  necessity 
a  military  nation  fraught  with  grave  dangers  of  invasion 
from  Russia,  with  a  foothold  in  Alaska  on  the  north;  and  from 
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Spain  and  France,  with  footholds  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  on 
the  south.  In  that  crisLs  a  group  of  Army  officers  sought  to 
force  upon  George  Washington  a  third  term.  They  sug- 
gested to  Washington  a  mutiny  in  the  Army  as  an  outcome 
of  which  he  would  become  their  ideal  monarch.  To  this  sug- 
gestion Washington  replied.  "He  must  view  with  abhorrence 
and  reprehend  with  severity."  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Lafayette,  and  I  quote: 

There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger  that  the  Presi- 
dent wlU  by  any  practical  intrigue  ever  be  able  to  <^fn'\^^,\^'"i^"f 
in  omce.  much  lem  perpetuate  himself  in  It.  but  In  the  last  stage  of 
corrupted  moral.s  and  political  depravity;  and  even  then  there  Is  as 
much  danger  that  any  other  -species  of  domination  *°iJ^  prevail. 
Though  when  a  people  shaU  become  Incapable  of  governing  them- 
seivw  and  (It  for  a  master.  It  Is  of  little  consequence  from  what 
quarter  he  cornea. 

If  Washington  were  alive  today,  he  might  be  inclined  to  be 
specific  and  say.  "If  the  people  are  incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  it  makes  no  difference  if  their  master  be  a  Hitler, 
or  a  Stalin,  or  a  Mussolini,  or  somebody  else." 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years  past  Jefferson  had  this 

to  say: 

But  if  the  principle  of  rotation  be  a  sound  one,  as  1  conpcientlously 
believe  It  to  be  wtih  respect  to  this  office,  no  pretext  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  dispense  with  it.  becau.se  there  never  will  be  a  time 
when  real  dlfflcultles  will  not  exUt  and  furnlah  a  plausible  pretext 
for  dispensation. 

And  later  he  expressed  the  hope  that  any  President  con- 
senting to  run  for  a  third  term  would  be  defeated  "on  this 
demonstration  of  ambitious  views." 

It  was  Jackson  who  sought  to  limit  the  tenure  of  any  Presi- 
dent by  constitutional  amendment  as  an  -additional  safe- 
guard" to  "our  liberties."  When  Grover  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent he  stated  that  he  believed  the  power  of  a  President  to 
perpetuate  himself  in  office  by  reason  of  his  tremendous  politi- 
cal advantage  through  bureaucratic  officeholders  and  patron- 
age constituted  'most  serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate. 
and  intelligent  action  which  must  characterize  a  government 
by  the  people." 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  it  is  well  within  the  memories  of  all  of  us  that 
the  American  people  frowned  upon  the  efforts  of  the  great 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  "third-term  move,"  even  though  he 
had  not  been  duly  elected  for  two  terms,  but  succeeded  to  the 
office.  Finally  we  recall  that  it  was  the  great  Calvin  Coolidge. 
riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  the  greatest  prosperity  this 
Nation  has  ever  known,  who  voluntarily  stated  that  he  did  not 
"choose  to  run"  for  a  third  term. 

Let  no  man  state  that  he  is  the  "indispensable  man"  and  the 
only  ftian  who  can  guide  America  through  the  stormy  seas  of 
international  crisis.  There  never  will  be  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  or  in  the  history  of  the  world,  any  period  in  which 
some  crisis  cannot  be  developed  by  clever  politicians  and 
political  argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  prospered  and  remained  secure 
for  over  150  years  under  the  "no  third  term"  tradition.  Once 
you  break  this  tradition  you  have  no  Justification  to  deprive 
any  President  of  a  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  term.  or.  indeed. 
for  establishing  a  royal  family  in  this  Nation. 


Second  Article  of  Series  of  Enjjlish  Predictions  of 

American  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK  WEST  VIRi.IMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18k  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    RUSH  D    HOLT.  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second 
article  of  a  series  of  English  predictions  of  American  action. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Repeal  or  NErTtALrrr 

The  weU  known  English  publication  Round  Table  said  In   1939. 
before  the  start  of  the  war; 

"Far  indeed    by  degrees  that  have  sometimes  gone  unperceUed. 
has  the  Roosevelt  administration  led  the  American  people  actively 

Into  the  world  crisis  "  ..        ^        .,        ,    „„^„„(„t. 

In    the    previous    article    I    discussed    the    educational    campaign 

of  the  administration  for  our  Involvement  as  shown  by  the  Round 

Table,  the  London  magazine  founded  by  Lord  Lothian. 

In  this  article  I  desire  to  show  how  accurate  the  English  knew 

the    foreign    policies    of    the    administration,    far    more    than    thai 

Itnown  by  Memtjers  of  Congress. 

BZPEAL    or   THE    NEUTRAUTT    ACT 

In  the  March  1939  issue  in  the  article.  Guns,  Butter,  and  Gospel. 

I  note  this:  ,         ..      ,    *i,      „„» 

••The  administration  intends  to  seek  amendment  of  the  act 
(Neutrality  Act),  and.  If  the  President  is  not  granted  full  discre- 
tion to  discriminate  between  aggressor  and  defender,  then  Con- 
gress may  at  least  put  the  trade  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  which 
ought  not  seriously  to  Impede  France  and  Great  Britain  "' 

This  w;is  predicted,  as  you  note,  more  than  a  >alf  year  before 
the  action  was  taken 

In  the  same  article.  I  note  another  reference  to  what  Congress 
would  do  abtiut  the  Neutralltv  Act  You  will  sec  that  some  had 
agreed  to  forfeit  our  neutrality.  •  •  '  Yes;  even  further,  the 
article  states  that  the  Pre.'^ident  would  not  enforce  the  law  with 
equity  but  would  choose  sides.    The  reference  follows: 

"And  m  this  question  of  continuance  lies  a  key  point  in  the 
whole  problem  The  Neutrality  Act  makes  mandatory  an  embargo 
on  arms  shipments  when  the  President  flnd,^  a  state  of  war  to 
exist  But  President  Roosevelt  proposes  to  lift  this  section  1  or 
the  Neutrality  Act,  and  to  place  arms  shipments  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  allegedly  nondiscriminatory.  In  fact,  the  control  of 
the  seas  and  access  to  foreign  exchange  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  probably  enjoy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  doubtless  means  that  a  cash-and-carry  provision  would 
be  no  Impediment  to  the  shipment  of  arms.  In  short,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  neutrality  law  can  now  be  advanced  abroad  as 
a  main  source  of  dubletv  about  American  policy.  The  law  will  not 
be  repealed,  it  may  not  even  be  changed  drastically,  but  it  seems 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  meaning.  And  In  any  event.  It  Isnt 
fashionable  to  declare  wars  any  more  and.  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  President  has  authority  to  "find"  whether  or  not 
war  exists.  The  administration  would  prefer  to  see  the  law  changed 
to  give  them  power  to  discriminate  between  the  aggressor  and  his 
opponents,  but  that  is  a  logical  hurdle  over  which  Congress  prob- 
ably will  not  Jump  A  test  struggle,  perhaps  the  American  version 
of  a  "vote  of  confidence"  on  the  whole  new  positive  foreign  policy, 
may  come  upon  the  question  of  amending  the  Neutrality  Act.  Bui 
It  will  be  somewhat  deceptive.  Even  If  not  one  line  in  the  act  Is 
changed,  the  administering  authority  behind  It  has  already  changed 
lis  viewpoint  " 

The  Round  Table  was  not  exactly  sure  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  but  felt  the  Presldpnt  would  administer  it  as  they  desired 
In  their  words: 

'•The  Neutrality  Act  may  not  be  amended,  and  that  will  disap- 
point the  administration,  but  it  will  not  be  a  crippling  handicap." 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  ■'crippling  handicap?"  Because,  as  the 
magazine  had  prevtouPly  said  "the  President  has  authority  •to  find" 
whether  or  not  war  exists.  "  and  "'even  if  not  one  line  in  the  act  is 
changed,  the  administering  authority  behind  It  has  already  changed 
its  viewpoint." 

All  of  these  things  came  before  the  invasion  of  Holland.  Belgium 
Denmark,  ai.d  Norway. 

All  of  these  things  came  before  the  Invasion  and  defeat  of  Poland 
All  of  these  things  came  months  before  the  declaration  of  war 
Were  there   any  commitments  or  agreements  which   were   kept 
secret  from  the  American  people? 

METHODS    SHORT   OF    W.*R 

In  the  Round  Table,  founded  by  Lord  Lothian.  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  the  statement  Is  made  that  the  United  States 
w^ould  be  alined  with  Great  Britain  and  they  say  that  the  President 
has  issued  a  plain  warning  to  that  effect. 

Not  only  do  they  make  such  a  prediction,  but  they  cite  13  steps 
that  will  be  taken  by  the  United  States     Read  thern  and  st^e  how- 
accurate  they  were  in  announcing  wiiat  would  be  done.    How  mar- 
velous  they   pointed   to  our   actions  long   before   the   actions   w>^re 
taken     The  article  follows: 

•There  are  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  ag':?regate  sentiments  of  our  own  people."  These  words, 
taken  from  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  to  Congress,  are 
the  key  to  present  American  foreign  policy.  In  effect,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  seeking  to  combat  the  totalitarian  states  with 
every  means  available  short  of  force  President  Roosevelt  is  issuing 
a  plain  wnrning  that  the  United  States  will  be  alined  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  In  the  event  of  a  major  European  war.  although 
of  course  the  nature  of  American  participation  cannot  be  defined 
in  advance  Nor  can  the  President  actually  guarantee  that  the 
American  people  will  follow  him.  But  he  can  construct  a  policy. 
and  Is  so  doing,  that  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  United 
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States  to  do  anything  else.  He  Is  not  permitting  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan  t>)  make  any  miscalculations  about  American  policy. 
He  is  the  aggressive  world  leader  of  the  democracies,  although 
somewhat  removed  from  the  firing  line.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
leader  cf  the  cheerli^  .'•eotion. 

•■But  American  policy  Is  not  limited  to  mere  cheering,  although 
that  may  socm  to  be  its  sum  to  nations  living  In  the  midst  of  the 
arena  It  is  mo.st  revealing  to  list  the  main  points  in  the  present 
American  foreign  program,  most  of  which  are  actually  being  acted 
upon,  althougli  a  few  are  still  at  the  blueprint  stage.  Here  they 
are: 

••(1)  An  Intensive  armament  building  program,  under  which 
American  flehtlng  forces  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  cost  about 
11.500.000.000 

••(2)  Projection  of  a  naval  base  at  Guam,  on  Japan^s  front  door- 
step, over  3  000  miles  west  of  Hawaii. 

■■(3)  Extens:on  of  trade  preferences,  meaning  economic  and 
perhaps  political  stability,  to  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps  eventual 
•dominion  status'  for  the  Islands. 

■■(4»    Substantial   financial   aid   to  China. 

"(5)    Diplom.atic   Insistence   on  American   •rights'  In    Asia. 

'•(6)  Constant  verbal  warnings  and  thrtists  directed  toward  the 
Nazis. 

•■(7)  Direct  a.KSlstance  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain  through  the 
export  of  American  aircraft  and  other  materials. 

••(8»  Proposed  amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  as.>:ure  France 
and  Britain  cf  continued  war  supplies  so  long  as  they  can  pay 
for  and  transport  them 

••(9)  Projected  economic,  monetary,  and  tariff  'sanctions'  against 
the   authoritarian    governments 

"(10)  An  effort  to  strengthen  economic  ties  between  normal- 
trading  nations  through  reciprocal  pacts 

"(11)  An  effort  to  force  inter -American  continental  solidarity 
and   keep  The  totalitarian  states  out  of  the  New  World. 

"(12)  Every  practicable  step  to  aid  the  Jews,  particularly  In 
refugee  work. 

"(13)  Perhaps  one  should  add  an  extraordinary  relationship  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  the  world  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  he  appears  to  encourage  them  to  stand 
for  the  Interests  of  thf-  church  against  the  state  in  totalitarian 
countries  Ho  seems  to  seek  to  evoke  the  memory  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf. 

"All  these  points  constitute  no  trivial  program,  no  policy  of 
words  alone  Far  Indeed,  by  degrees  that  have  sometimes  gone 
unpercelved.  has  the  Roosevelt  administration  led  the  American 
people  actively  into  the  world  crisis." 

ADMINISTRATION    LEADS    TO    "ACTIVE    PARTTCIPA-nON" 

In  the  last  article  I  noted  the  ••educational  campal:?n"  to  involve 
us  In  the  European  struggle  and  how  It  was  stated  we  were  far 
along  "the  path  of  1917  •'     As  you  noted  the  last  quotation  ended: 

"All  these  points  constitute  no  trivial  program,  no  policy  of 
words  alone  Far  indeed,  by  degrees  that  have  sometimes  gone 
unperceived,  lias  the  Roosevelt  administration  led  the  American 
people  actively  Into  the  world  crisis." 

Think!  Read  that  again  and  again  and  note  that  the  actions 
were  "unpercelved"  and  that  the  administration  had  led  the  Ameri- 
can people  ■■actively  into  the  world  crisis  "  Shall  American  boys 
be  killed  in  1941  as  a  result  of  these  actions?  Shall  American  sol- 
diers be  wounded  and  shell-shocked  by  this  active  Intervention  In 
the  world  crisis? 

The  Round  Table  definitely  defines  what  all  the  world  knows 
about  our  unneutrality.  Thry  know  the  progress  to  active  belliger- 
ency goes  frrm  neutrality  to  nonneutrallty.  to  nonbelligerency,  and 
then  to  active  belligerency  They  know  it.  and  those  r.rlving  for 
such  a  position  in  this  country  know  It.  even  though  they  deny 
the  fact. 

The  Round  Table  ."aid  In  1939: 

"The  people  are  more  than  six  to  one  against  sending  American 
troops  abroad.  Here,  perhaps,  public  opinion  does  not  realize  the 
consequence  of  Its  own  unr.eutrality.  and  gives  way  to  wishful 
thinking  " 

How  correct  they  were  in  that  statement.  Those  who  say  aid 
"short  of  war"  Miould  realize  the  steps  are  taking  Amrerica  right 
Into  the  war  They  are  wishful  thinkers.  Step  by  step,  America  Is 
being  involved. 

HISTORY   OF    1917   EEPEATED 

England  was  noting  our  change  in  sentiment,  how  we  were  far 
along  "the  pith  cf  1917  "  The  tragedy  is  that  those  American  boys 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  involvement  will  die  as  a  result 
of  It 

The  Round  Table  In  Its  September   (1939)    Issue  stated: 

"How.  when,  or  whether,  the  United  States  would  actually  be 
drawn  Into  the  conflict  Is.  naturally,  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered,  but  if  one  is  estimating  the  probabilities,  they  are  that 
the  history  of  1914  17  would  be  foreshortened  and  repeated" 

•The  history  cf  1914-17  would  be  foreshortened  and  repeated!" 
They  know.  The  administration  knows.  But  the  American  people 
are  told  tliat  we  will  not  go  to  war.  Twenty  years  afterward,  we 
will  find  out  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  last  5  years.  It  will  not 
be  a  happy  picture. 


The  New  Member 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1940 


POEM  BY  FRED  WOODWARD 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
poem  written  by  one  of  my  constituents: 

THE  NEW   MEMBER 

He  came  to  the  District  in  early  fall. 
'Phrned  to  the  White  H'use  and  then  made  a  call. 
Told  the  President  cf  something  he  had  on  the  ball. 
And  how  he  Intended   to  pitch  it. 

He  went  to  the  Ralcl^h  and  rented  a  room. 

Asked  the  price  of  the  buildinR,  and  kicked  the  spittoon. 

Bought  a  nlckle  cigar  and  went   in  the  saloon. 

As  though  he  intended  to  flitch   it. 

Then  he  hired  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  Capitol 

Where  of  grandeur  and  splendor  thcr-.^  Is  nothing  lack  at  all, 

Strode  through  the  marble  halls,  echoing  old  battle  calls. 

With  which  the  sacrrd  place  truly  is  filled  with  all. 

Straight   to   tlie  Speaker's   staled. 

Raising  his  good  right   hand, 

Swore   to  defend   the   land. 

Through  hell  and  high   wnter. 

Clamoicd    to   make   a   speech. 

Got   out  beyond   his   reach 

Then  like  an  o'erripe  peach 

Fell   with   great    slaughter 

Envoi 
In  spite  of  this  he  still  could  vote. 
Like   any   free  elector. 
So  he  settled  down  and  soon  became 
A  permanent  objector. 

— Fred  Woodward. 


Decentralization  of  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  COMER 


Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Donald  Comer,  consultant  to  Hon.  Chester  C.  Davis, 
member  of  National  Defense  Advisory  Council,  before  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  session  at  Washington,  September  26.  1940: 

In  urging  decentralization  of  industry,  with  its  accompanying 
economic  and  social  values,  the  rural  areas  of  our  country  would 
not,  even  if  they  could,  take  advantage  of  Immediate  defen.se  needs 
to  press  for  the  spending  of  Federal  defense  dillars  in  rural  areas. 
The  Immediate  and  pre.ssing  defense  needs  would  naturally  have  to 
come  from  the  old  supplying  areas.  It  was  natural  that  these  first 
orders  would  follow  the  same  pattern  of  placement  as  In  the  first 
World  War.  Otir  concern,  however.  Is  all  the  more  understandable 
when  It  Is  recalled  that  the  pattern  of  buying  In  the  last  war.  In 
going  in  such  tremendous  amounts  to  the  established  Industrial 
areas,  had  the  effect  for  the  time  being  of  reversing  the  orderly 
decentralization   that  was  then  going  on   In  moderate  proportions. 

The  present  defense  plan  provides  for  the  spending  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  a  term  of  years.  Our  concern  Is  that  the  pat- 
tern cf  placement  for  these  delayed  needs  4iliould  broaden  to  cover 
the  entire  covmtry.     This  spreading  of  Industry  to  rural  areas  will 
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serve  not  only  to  bring  a  better  balance  In  oconcmlc  and  social 
values,  but  It  provides  the  very  essence  of  saneness  to  our  defense 

"^'in^  I'S^aklng  of  rural  areas  I  w.ll  largely  conflne  myself  to  the 
South  I  fully  realize,  however,  that  we  share  common  pro^  ems 
with  the  Middle  We^t  Their  Interests  arc  also  vitally  Involved. 
Mr  J  C  Nichols,  of  Kan-sas  City.  Mo  .  at  present  a  division  director, 
under  Mr  Stcttlclu*.  of  National  Defense  Advisory  Council,  has  pre- 
aenied  this  whole  qutsticn  mot  forcefully,  and  I  am  quoting  his 
Btatemcnt,  Niw  York  Times.  August  18.  1940: 

••UmCES  ALL  8EC-rTO!»^  TO   Air   DITtNSE   WORK— J     C     NICHOLS  POINTS  Otrr 
NKED   rOk   N.ITION-WIUE  tXPANSION 

"In  the  plar.s  which  are  'aelng  roade  for  national  defense.  J  C. 
Nichols  director  of  the  mi:«cellaneous  equipment  division  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Defense  Commission,  de- 
clurt.,  tuat  industrial  expansion  projects  should  be  located  with 
careful  conalderat)  )n.  to  strengthen  the  Nations  economic  future. 

'•  -It  Is  eRsential.-  states  Mr.  Nichols,  'not  only  for  maximum  pro- 
duction but  for  the  crcatlor  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  bal- 
ancetl  nationul  economic  machinery  that  every  geographic  section 
of  the  country  take  p.irt  In  the  Industrial  expansion  contemplated. 

'•  'Manufacturfrs  and  suppliers  of  raw  material  from  the  inland 
sectl'^ns  as  well  as  the  great  coast  regions,  should  cooperate  In 
the  preparedness  program.  Industry  and  agrlculttire  must  be 
teamed  together  and  grouped  over  our  whole  country  for  a  stable, 
balanced,  national  economy. 

••  Initiative  from  cities  and  regions  for  the  placement  of  new  or 
extended  defense  Indusules.  and  for  relocation  of  other  Industries 
aa  they  may  be  affected  by  the  defense  program  should  be  very 
helpful  l>eader»  of  community  thought,  including  real-estate 
tXMirds  chaml)or8  of  commerce.  State  organizations,  and  city-plan- 
ntng  offlclAis.  have  a  responsibility  concerning  the  whole  defense 

'"^^^nmunlty  concern  should  not  be  for  the  individual  city  alone.    ! 
Beaources  available  are  often  regional  In  their  character.     Regional 
balance  is  needed  to  create  a  maximum  economic  strength  for  pre- 
paredness, national  strength  In  foreign  trade  and  sound  domestic 
coordination  of  all  our  resources.'  " 

The  midwest  defense  conference.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  August  30: 

'•DECENTRALIZATION    OF    OCTKNSE    INDtJSTUIES 

"The  representatives  of  the  9  States— Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma — and  the  more  than  200  communities  here  assembled 
pledge  their  unquaimed  support  to  the  national -defense  program 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  common  welfare  of  ovir  country. 

"Yet  these  States  and  communities  are  determined  that,  while 
they  stand  united  for  defense,  the  program  shall  not  become  the 
occasion  of  a  social  and  economic  tragedy  for  this  region. 

"For  these  States  and  communities  cannot-but  view  with  genuine 
concern  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  this  program — 
necessary  as  It  Is — If  in  Its  operation  It  Is  not  to  be  thoroughly  and 
Justly  decentralized  and  spread  over  the  Nation. 

"This  nine-State  area,  while  It  has  found  great  basic  strength  In 
agriculture,  has  suffered  peculiarly  because  of  the  lack  of  an  essen- 
tial balance  between  Industry  and  agriculture  and  the  shutting  off 
of  markets  for  Its  products. 

'Thi.s  process  has  been  going  on  for  years:  and  now.  with  a  sudden 
and  tremendous  expansion  of  Industrial  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  can  see  an  Industrial  set-up  In  other  areas  of  the 
country  which  would  throw  this  territory  more  cut  of  l)alance  than 
ever. 

"These  nine  States  and  their  hundreds  of  communities  are 
re.solved  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  of 
agricultural  slaverv. 

"This  great  middle  western  area  Is  already  seeing  the  new  process 
at  work — seeing  its  raw  materials  and  its  skilled  labor  and  Its  great 
unupped  reservoirs  of  farm  boys,  the  very  lifcblocd  on  which  the 
territory  miist  depend  in  years  to  come — drained  off  Into  other 
sections  for  their  further  enrichment 

•"These  States  and  their  communities  take  the  position  that  It  Is 
not  enough  to  t>e  for  a  decenir:illzatlon  of  Industry  in  principle. 
"The  Middle  West  Insists  that  In  the  spending  of  the  billions. 
and  In  the  allocations  of  new  Industries,  decentralization  shall  be- 
come a  fact.  In  processing  and  manufactunn?.  and  this  area  shall 
receive  Its  Just  and  proper  share  of  the  outlays  of  public  funds. 

"This  Is  not  a  cry  for  'pork  '  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Middle  West 
asking  for  Jtistlce.  for  that  to  which  it  Is  clearly  entitled,  giving 
each  man  and  woman.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  particular  Job  to  do  so 
that  all  may  be  busy  and  all  will  feel  they  have  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  America  " 

Our  Southern  Oovemors'  Conference.  In  urging  more  Industry  for 
the  South,  has  consistently  stated  that  where  Industry  developed 
there  should  be  no  exploitation;  they  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  their  program  In  helping  the  South  would  Jtist  as  surely  help 
the  Nation 

Hon  Chester  G  Davis,  of  the  Federal  Resf^rve  Board,  and  repre- 
senting agriculture  on  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Council,  has 
outlined  his  Idea  as  follows 

"The  agricultural  division  of  the  Commission  has  pressed  the 
▼lew  tbat  It  Is  necessary  ti»  consider  men  on  fantM.  who  are  un- 
employed or  Inadequately  employed  In  farming,  as  potential  labor 
supply  for  defense  production.  Wide  distribution  of  new  units  of 
mdustrul  pruduction  will  tend  to  brmg  employment  to  needy 


rtiral  families  and  will  give  other  farmers  a  better  home  market 

'°"I^prop<^i'ircreate  Immediately  a  unit  in  the  Agricultural  rtivl- 
6lon  to  work  aggressively  on  the  program  of  d. centraLzatlon.     "This 
unit  will  work  closely  with  all  other  divisions  of  the  Ccmmlssicn. 
If  a  general  unit  Is  later  established  by  the  Commission  to  handle 
this  program,  the  agrlculttiral  unit  could  be  merged  with  it. 
"Statement  of  general  principle 
"To  -scatter  new  production  units  demanded  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  outside  the   regions  of 
present  industrial  concentration  and  as  widely  as  practicable  with- 
out undue  sacrifice  In  time  or  efficiency"  .     ^     ,»      .»w 
In  the  national  week  of  September  6.  this  question  is  dealt  with 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  po.«3ibility  of  having  the  national- 
defense   expenditures   aid   In   solution  of   the   farm-labcr  problem. 
Mr    Chester  Davis  U,  quoted  as  follows: 

"In  recent  years  the  New  Deal  has  conducted  experiments  In 
decentralizatlcn  of  Industry  In  an  eff'.rt  to  tap  the  reservoir  of  idle 
wcrkors  on  farms — many  of  whom  already  are  skilled  in  the  use  of 
machinery  Now  the  argument  Is  made  that  the  lessons  learned  in 
these  experiments  can  be  applied  en  a  broader  scale." 
I  quote  two  other  paragraphs  from  this  same  article: 
"If  the  Federal  Government  now  is  to  finance  national  prosperity, 
the  point  is  made  that  this  financing  should  be  planned  In  a  way 
that  will  draw  on  .some  of  the  surplus  farm  population.  This  plan- 
ning could  place  plants  in  areas  with  ready  access  to  the  larming 
sections  of  the  South  and  Middle  West.     •     •     • 

"Defense  strategy  calls  for  locating  plants  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Nation  wherever  possible  and  to  avoid  concentration  of  plants  that 
might  leave  the  Nations  Industry  vulnerable." 

On  September  2  our  President  dedicated  the  T.  V  A.  dam  at 
Chlckamauga.  On  this  occasion  he  said:  "New  defense  industries 
are  more  safe  from  attack  In  this  region  behind  the  mountains 
than  if  they  were  located  on  our  more  exposed  borders.  It  is  there- 
fore good  for  our  safety  to  develop  further,  the  President  declared, 
and  to  improve  the  social  and  economic  life  of  citizens — to  plan  with 
them  for  a  greater  diversification  of  human  effort,  to  make  a  richer 
farm  life,  to  add  new  Industries,  to  give  employment,  and  to  bring 
a  larger  return  In  cash  each  year  to  the  average  of  our  families." 
When  the  President  on  June  22.  1938.  asked  Bylr.  Lowell  Mellette. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  South— as  a  Georgia 
farmer  he  already  knew  most  of  the  story.  On  July  5,  1938,  the 
President  addressed  a  letter  to  the  memt)ers  of  the  Conference  on 
Economic  Conditions  in  the  South  that  Mr  Mellette  had  called  to 
help  him  In  response  to  the  Presidents  request.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  President's  letter  as  a  part  of  this  record,  but  am  quot- 
Ing'here  an  extract:  "It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  South  presents 
right  now  the  Nation's  No  1  economic  problem — the  Nations  prob- 
lem, not  merely  the  South's.  For  we  have  an  economic  unbalance 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  due  to  this  very  condition  of  the  South. 

"It  Is  an  unbalance  that  can  and  must  be  righted  for  the  sake  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Nation. 

"Without  going  into  the  long  history  of  how  this  situation  came 
to  be — the  long  and  ironic  history  of  the  despoiling  of  this  truly 
American  section  of  the  country's  population — suffice  it  for  the 
Immediate  purpose  to  get  a  clear  perspective  of  the  task  that  is 
presented  to  us." 

The  report  of  this  conference  was  widely  reviewed  I  would  not 
refer  to  It  again  except  that  the  President  himself  again  at  Chicka- 
mauga  last  week  promised  our  section  the  full  weight  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  helping  us  solve  our  problems — problems  many 
of  which  were  not  of  our  making  The  spending  of  Federal  defense 
dollars  In  our  section  would  provide  Industrial  wapes  for  our  farm 
boys  close  to  home:  it  would  help  the  unemployment  problem  on 
the  farm;  it  would  furnish  consumers  for  farm  truck;  It  would 
take  acre's  out  of  our  cotton  crop  and  other  export  crops;  It  would 
create  more  wealth  In  the  South.  Instead  of  a  vicious  circle  we 
would  ha /e  the  beginning  of  a  good  circle.  With  more  wealth  In 
the  South  we  could,  and  would,  buy  more  of  the  1.001  thlntrs  made 
in  the  North.  All  of  these  tieneflts  tie  Into  a  sound  defense  plan 
for  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  the  advisory  commission  to  this  council,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson— the  ccordmatcr  of  national-defense  purchases,  are  all 
aware  of  these  questions  and  will  be  more  than  willing  to  relate 
them,  as  far  as  they  can.  to  the  deferred-defen.se  needs  Mr.  Nel- 
sc  n.  in  an  address  on  the  evening  of  September  19  over  the  C.  B.  S. 
network,    said; 

"The  succe.^s  of  the  Army  and  the  Nav^•,  aside  from  strategic 
military  considerations,  wiU  depend  upon  having  the  required  ma- 
terial at  the  place  where  It  Is  needed  at  the  proper  time. 

•  •••••  • 

"Another  Important  consideration  Involves  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  defense  orders  From  the  mail  and  from  numerous  callers 
we  have  received  In  the  past  weeks  it  also  appears  to  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  a  larce  part  of  the  population  Certainly 
their  Interest  in  seeking  orders  for  Industries  in  their  home  town 
Is  entirely  proper. 

•  •  •  •    '  •  •  • 

"1  can  say  that  we  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  undue  geographical 
ccncentiatlcn  of  defense  orders  as  is  the  man  who  doesn't  get  one. 
A  system  for  placing  orders  Is  being  worked  out  which  we  hope 
will  give  the  widest  possible  geographic  distribution  consistent 
With  the  8trdteg:c  and  economic  interests  cf  the  delense  program. 
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We  do  not  do  this  for  political  purposes  or  for  what  are  known 
as  pork-'!..:rel  reasfir.s.  We  do  It  in  the  intere-st  of  military  strategy 
and  to  eliminate  contusion  with  resultant  slowing  up  of  production. 
I:  Is  also  hoped  to  etimulate  decentralization  of  industry. 

"Under  our  procedure  for  letting  contracts,  unemployment  Is  a 
major  consideration." 

We  are  deliphted  to  have  this  assurance,  for  If  orders  are  to 
continue  to  flow  to  established  industry  there  will  come  no  relief  for 
agricultural  area.s.  Where  procurement  is  from  private  industry,  , 
encouragement  could  come  from  the  Government  for  plant  expan- 
sion into  these  more  protected  rural  areas.  If  decentralization  is  as 
necessary  as,  we  all  say  It  is.  then  surely  our  efforts  should  be 
positive.  As  we  negotiate  contracts  we  could  very  definitely  convey 
the  need  of  broadly  scattered  supply  bases  Forewarned  prefer- 
ences could  not  d  I'ubt.  In  many  cases,  be  used  effectively. 

The  airplane  industry  has  developed  along  the  two  seacoa.sts. 
Much  of  it.  no  doubt.  w"ill  have  to  remain  there  Tliose  companies 
have  staff.  cTigmeers.  and  skilled  workmen  for  the  developments 
which  give  American  aviation  Itself  technical  leadership.  But.  the 
time  may  be  coming  and  I  myself  believe  it  Is  coming  soon,  when 
the  Government  will  have  to  launch  upon  the  mass  production  of 
aircraft,  leaving  the  private  firms  to  continue  their  pioneering 
activity  The  Government  should  concentrate  on  a  few  models 
to  be  turned  out  In  great  numbers  Such  a  plant  should  be  erected 
somewhere  in  the  Interior  and  around  which  would  develop  great 
numbers  of  subsidiary  enterprises — for  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  tools.  Jigs.  dies.  etc..  to  st-rvice  this  great  enter- 
prise At  Rock  I-sland  we  now  have  a  great  Inland  arsenal  The 
day  is  very  near  when  tne  Government  must  have  a  great  Inland 
plant  for  the  production  of  aircraft,  specifically  for  defense  and 
which  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  security. 

What  disturbs  us  right  now  Is  the  continued  presence  In  cer- 
tain industrial  sections  of  that  philosophy  that  It  Is  easier  to  bring 
the  farm  bov  to  old  industrial  sections  than  to  bring  Industry  to 
the  farm  Tlie  South  has  suffered  most  from  that  school  of 
thought  The  citizens'  fact-finding  movement  of  Georgia  found 
that  from  1920  to  1930.  350.000  to  400.000  of  her  young  people 
left  the  State  because  there  was  no  place  for  their  services  in  her 
cotton  economy  Georgia  found  that  these  citizens  had  cost  the 
State  1 1.000. 000. 000  for  their  care,  health,  and  education  Already, 
right  now.  expanding;  defense  Industries  In  the  North  are  attracting 
southern  young  men  I  suspect  that  this  exodus  will  continue  In 
the  face  of  a  certain  amount  of  constant  unemployment  In  these 
sections  In  this  exodus  will  be  many  of  our  most  skilled  workers. 
These  are  the  very  men  we  wt  u'd  need  for  any  expansion  of  a 
defense  Industrv  In  the  South  It  would  be  too  bad  to  so  lose  these 
men.  and  then  "have  the  fact  that  they  were  not  here  u=ed  as  an 
argument  against  the  establishment  of  some  industry  It  would 
be  Just    another  chapter  out   of   the  same  old   sad   story. 

Mr  Chester  C  Davis  Is  entirely  national  minded  in  this  matter. 
He  sees  the  needs  cf  the  agricultural  areas,  he  .sees  the  needs  of 
the  S<iuth  as  vcrv  pressing  In  his  division  of  N  D.  A  C  there 
has  been  prepared  a  statement  of  policy  on  selection  of  sites  for 
new  defen.se  industries  This,  of  course.  Is  merely  suggestive  In 
the  formation  of  a  national  policy. 

I  am  quoting  below  certain  news  Item.s.  statements  from  cer- 
tain Individuals,  and  quotations  from  books — all  of  which  bear  on 
this  question. 

To  mv  wav  of  thinking  we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  one  of  the 
most  im'poriant  opportunities  of  our  Nation.  An  orderly  decentral- 
ization of  industry  will  stop  the  increase  of  farm  tenancy  One 
foot  on  the  farm  and  one  foot  in  Industry  promises  to  reserve  this 
trend  and  restore  that  factor  In  American  life— farm-home  owner- 
ship—which means  most  for  economic  security.  In  such  homes 
cultural  and  spiritual  values  build  and  altogether  make  the  Nation 

secure.  .      . 

In  areas  for  riefente  Industries  I  understand  the  need  cf  raw 
products  water  coal,  power,  and  transportation,  and  last,  but  most 
Important,  labor— inadequately  employed  labor  as  well  as  unem- 
ployed labor  I  will  quote  well-known  national  authorities  on  all 
these  points  as  they  relate  to  the  South,  and  particularly  where  they 
emohaslze  the  value  of  a  fair  mixing  of  industry  with  agriculture 

-The  South  as  a  producer  of  raw  products  h;i.s  been  drained  of  its 
natural  resources,  the  exodus  of  our  young  people  has  been  a  loss  In 
human  values  that  Is  unmeasurable.  A  rea.sonable  spending  of 
defense  dollars  In  this  area,  valuable  as  It  win  be  to  the  defense 
program  will  at  the  snme  time  be  the  beglnnint:  of  another  day 
for  this  section  The  South  In  a  true  measure  will  begin  to  take 
Its  rightful  place  economically,  culturally,  and  socially  in  the  Nation 

Dr  H  A  Morgan.  Chairman  of  T.  V  A.  not  only  has  made  this 
question  a  lifetime  study,  but  in  his  present  position  has  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  some  of  Its  results.  I  prefer  to  quote  Dr. 
Morgan  In  1925  when  he  was  president  of  the  Unlvers.ty  of  Ten- 
ness'^e  He  was  speaking  on  decentralization  of  industry  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  El»=^trlc  Lip.ht  Association: 

"What  is  pood  for  the  farmer  Is  good  for  the  section,  and  as  I  con- 
ceive It.  what  Is  good  for  cur  section  will  be  good  for  the  country  at 
large. 

•Gentlemen  my  plea  Is  for  the  decentralization  of  industry  In 
my  opinion,  decentralization  of  Industry  is  one  of  the  cryU.f.  need* 
cf  this  great  country  of  ours     •     •     •• 

"All  over  the  land  the  cry  Is  going  up.  'Sav.-  the  rural  popula- 
tion'' Next  week  a  great  southeastern  church  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Na.-hvllle.  In  which  all  denominations  will  Join  and  this 
Will  be  their  r«frjUn.  'Save  the  rtu-al  population!'  Nothing  wnl 
save  the  rural  population  unless  we  make  accessible  to  the  country 


people  the  convenience?  and  the  means  for  the  more  abundant  life 
now  enjoyed  by  the  virban  dweller.  I  say  again  the  salvation  of 
countiy  life  lies  in  the  magic  of  the  strands  of  ropj>er  wire  Add  to 
the  natural  charm  of  life  In  the  country  good  schools  and  gCKid 
roads,  good  electric  lights,  good  electric  service,  employment  In  small 
factories  at  pay  as  pood  as  can  be  secured  In  the  congested  cities — 
and  the  menacing  drift  of  population  into  the  already  overcrowded 
cities  will  cease.      •      •      • 

"Here  is  an  extremely  illuminating  chart"  [chart  omitted).  "It 
shows  an  analysis  of  the  economic  status  of  the  two  Tennessee 
counties.  Hancock  and  Loudon.  Hancock  County  spends  $5  58  per 
year  for  the  education  of  each  child  and  Loudon  County  117  21. 
Why  the  dltlcrence?  Because  in  Hancock  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  was  $14  000  and  in  Loudon  over  $10,000,000      •      •      • 

"Now  notice!  In  1910  Mississippi's  population  was  38  8  per  square 
mile.  But  by  1920  It  had  dropped  to  38  6.  notwithstanding  that 
the  birth  rate  was  above  ihe  death  rate.  What  Is  going  to  save 
Mississippi?  I  tell  you— the  copper  wire  Put  Industry  there. 
What  made  Loudon  County?  Industry  What  put  money  In  the 
Louden  banks?  Industry.  What  has  helped  to  make  agriculture 
In    Loudon   County    more   valuable?     Again.   I   say.    Industry 

"Here  Is  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  smaller  State  than  Mississippi  In 
Ohio  industry  is  distributed  most  beautifully — indeed,  one  might 
almost  say  Ideally  It  has  the  best  dilution  of  its  rural  population 
of  any  State  In  the  Union.  What  Is  the  effect  of  this  industrial  dis- 
semination upon  agriculture?  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  Mississippi, 
with  only  13  percent  of  its  population  urban,  while  in  Ohio  63  8 
percent  of  the  population  resides  within  incorporated  towns  and 
cities.  Mississippi  has  no  power  and  no  Industry.  And  what  of  1*8 
agriculture?  With  an  area  13  percent  larger  and  farming  practically 
the  only  occupation.  Mississippi  produces  oRricultural  products  to 
the  value  of  only  $965,000,000:  but  Ohio.  $3  096  000  000 — nearly  three 
and  a  third  tirnes  as  much  Do  ycu  see  what  indvistry  does  for 
agriculture?  That  Is  why  we  want  electric  p<iwer  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  South 

"We  are  more  interested  in  the  manpower  of  the  South  than  the 
electric  power  But  to  develop  our  manpower  we  must  have  the 
electric.  Just  for  comparison,  see  the  figures  in  chart  No  11  (chart 
omitted).  Invested  In  school  property  in  Mississippi,  twelve  mil- 
lions; in  Ohio  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  Why?  Becau.se 
of  the  assessable  value  A.ssessable  value  in  Mlssiss'ppi,  two  biUions; 
in  Ohio,  eighteen  billions  Spent  per  child  in  1922  for  education 
in  Mississippi,  $7  84;  In  Ohio,  $41.77.  Public  revenue  makes  the 
difference." 

Director  David  K  Llllenthal.  T  V.  A  .  on  June  20,  at  Nashville, 
spoke  on  National  Defense — the  Role  of  the  Southeast  and  the 
T.  V.  A.     I  quote: 

"This  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  defense  is  one  that  the  entire 
country  Is  facing  at  this  hour.  We  must  face  it  in  the  Southeast. 
For  new  industries.  Industries  essential  to  the  .strengthening  of 
our  national  defenses,  are  coming  to  this  area.  That  is  inevitable; 
In  fact,  it  has  already  begun.  Remember  that  this  southeastern 
region  has  been  named  by  military  authorities  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  situations  in  the  United  States  for  the  location  of  national- 
defense  production  units.  Sheltered  from  hostile  aircraft  by  moun- 
tain ranges  and  Inland  from  the  sea  and  Its  hazard,  crisscrossed  by 
modern  highways,  served  by  railroads  and  by  a  newly  opened  naviga- 
tion channel,  this  area  Is  also  one  of  nature's  depositories  for  many 
of  the  raw  materials  classified  by  the  Army  as  essential  for  military 
purposes     •      *      *." 

"T  V  A  has  developed  a  huge  supply  of  power  that  Is  now  cf 
strategic  Importance  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  a  power  supply 
without  which  the  product;on  of  airplanes  on  the  scale  needed 
would  be  impossible,  for  today  T.  V.  A.  power  Is  a  principal  reliance 
In  Americas  production  of  aluminum. 

"The  need  for  power  and  ever  more  power  In  this  emergency  has 
led  us  to  order  our  dam -construction  program  to  be  speeded  up  by 
every  device.  This  pressure  means  the  completion  of  one  of 
T  V  As  new  dams  10  months  ahead  of  schedule;  It  will  add  5  new 
power  generators  in  dams  already  completed.  Speed,  the  cutting  of 
corners,  possible  only  In  a  well-seasoned  construction  force,  Is  the 
T.  V   A.  order  cf  the  day 

"The  facts  about  badly  needed  raw  materials  essential  to  the 
defense  program,  facts  T.  V.  A.  has  been  developing  for  7  years,  are 
ready  and  have  been  made  available  to  the  country's  new  Defense 
Commission  and  to  businessmen  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for  a 
speedy  production  of  essential  defense  materials. 

"So  T  V.  A  report.?  its  stewardship  It  offers  Its  program  as  an 
aid  to  the  defense  cf  the  Nation      •      •      • 

"Wh'le  T    V    A    takes  its  part  in  the  national  program  designed 
;    Ut  make  our  country  safe  from  attack.  It  will  seek  to  continue  Its 
i    long-time  Job  of  helping  to  make  It  .secure  from  disaster  within. 
'        "Guns  and  bombs  and  aircraft  and  munitions  we  must   have  if 
'    we  would  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves       But  the  will,  the  inner 
flame    must  be  there  or  all  the  engines  of  defense  will  be  without 
avail  "    We  live  under  a  system  fashioned  out  of  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion by  freemen  for  freemen  and  not  by  robots  for  robots.    Thcs2 
will  be  cur  greatest  assets  cf  defense:    That  on   the  larm.  In  the 
mine  and  factory.  In  places  (^f  business,  the  people  of  thU  country 
f^hall  feel  deep  In  the.r  hearts  that  they  have  a  nation,  a  way  of 
life,  a  future  that  is  worth  every  effort  to  improve  and  every  sacrl- 

'  ^"^Air'ortms  forestudy  by  T  V.  A.  Is  available  for  defense  plant 
plac^-mJnts  With  naligJble  Tennessee  ot^  river  ;^;»te^ways  "ow 
J«ach  from  KnoxvUle  and  FitUburgb   to  Kamuu  City  and  S-oax 
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CUy--from  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  to  New  ^^l^a^s— ^'\„^°"/«=*: 
inti^mh  our  li.land  canal  Gull  routes  from  St  Maxks  to  Corpus 
Chrlstl  The  ar-a  between  the  Rockieh  and  Appalachians  is  b.efs.u 
by  this  wonrierrul  nver  transportation  system.  It  h«8  he.ped  m  our 
transportation  cubu  Transjxjruaion  costs  enter  Into  our  defense 
nroKTmin  and  since  »<-)  much  of  our  farm  sectious  are  m  hi«h-ra.l- 
So»d-rato  zones,  we  are  all  qvute  relieved  that  the  defease  purchases 
areto  be  made  f  o  b  faciorv.  This  policy  by  th?  Dtfen^e  Council  is 
particularly  appreciated  by  the  South.  Who  has  forgotten  l^e  traffic 
coiiKtsUon  along  our  eastern  seaboard  and  industrial  areas  during 

the  lr;st  war?  .     ,       ,  , 

In  the  Survey  Graphic.  June  1940.  Mr   Lllienthal  said: 
••The  T  V    A   learned  from  Its  men  In  the  field  that  the  soil  pro- 
irram  it  was  promoting  could  never  be  widely  adopted  tn  the  South 
until   new    and  cljeap    farm   equipment   was   designed,    and   unless 
means  of  raising  farm  Income  was  discovered  and  demoiostrated. 

The  answer  lies  along  the  ver>'  route  we  are  dlscusalng— industry, 
now  for  defense,  later  for  peacetime  needs  of  southern  farmers. 

Adjacent  to  T  V  A.  the  Conrunonwealth  &  Southern,  a  private 
utility  operates  This  company  serves  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and 
Oeor«?la  In  Alabama  Mr  T  D  Johnson  is  manager  of  the  New 
Industries  Dtvlblon  He  naturally  Is  partisan  to  Alabama,  but  Ills 
argument  applies  to  all  agricultural  areas  Here  are  some  quota-  , 
tions  from  a  recent  article  of  his:  ,       ^      .»,, 

•Today  the  South,  althouRh  few  ol  us  realize  It.  Is  faced  with  a 
crisis  Its  economy  is  based  on  the  production  cf  cotton.  In  1927 
we  were  harvesting  a  crop  of  cotton  from  40.000.000  acres  to  sell  at 
20  cents  per  pound  In  1939  the  cotton  crop  was  produced  on 
25  000  000  acres  to  sell  at  10  cents  per  pound 

•The  only  hope  for  a  permanent  corrective  for  this  situation  Ls 
the  supplementing  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  State  with 
tiie  opening  of  new  work  opportunities  m  other  fields.     • 

•Tliere  is  very  little  local  opportunity  for  Alabama  s  college  and 
hlKh-schcol  graduates  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  our  grammar- 
Bchcol  graduates  and  those  tn  hUh  school  who  will  never  graduate. 
In  this  emergency  many  thousands  of  new  workers  will  be  trained 
at  Oovernxnent  expense  for  the  more  skilled  operations  in  Intl^s- 
try  Literally  hur^d^eds  of  our  boys  will  migrate  to  the  highly 
Industrallzcd  centers,  leaving  Alabama,  perhaps  never  to  return 
except  on  an  occasional  visit. 

"This  U  an  Irreparable  loss  to  our  good  SUte.  the  consequences 
of  which  cannot  be  measured.     •      •      •  ^   ^    ^^^ 

•There  have  been  indications  during  recent  years  that  those 
rexponslble  for  national  defense  prefer  to  see  at  lea.n  a  substantial 
Dart  of  the  war  supplies  produced  In  other  and  less  congested  areas 
than  was  the  case  during  the  World  War  and.  indeed,  it  Is  Important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation,  as  will  be  clear  to  anyone  who 
gives  it  brief  consideration.  ^  .^,  .        »,„ 

•We  should  Insist  that  a  reasonable  share  of  this  expansion  be 
located  In  Alabama.  We  are  well  suited  for  plants  to  manufacture 
aluminum,  airplanes.  Uactors.  tank.s.  ships,  truck  trailers,  kitchen 
utensils,  radio  cabinets,  uniforms  and  underwear,  bags  for  powder. 
bag  loading,  powder  plants.  sheU-loadlng  plants,  synthetic  rubber, 

etc 

••Unless  our  leaders  take  prompt  and  poslUve  action  we  will  again 
miss  a  Kreat  opportunity  to  forward  the  development  of  Albama 
ami  at  the  same  time  do  our  part  In  the  defense  of  cur  country 
All  cf  thU  woxUd  mean  additional  employment  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled men  and  women  at  good  wages  and  will  help  to  keep  south- 
ern  bcvs  and  girls— our  greatest  asset— m  the  South. 

•  Let  us  bear  In  mind  this  very  definite  fact  that  after  the  war  Is 
over  these  plants  wUl  have  facilities  which  can  be  PUt  >nto  pro- 
duction for  pe»<^e time  purposes.  And.  further,  there  will,  during 
this  war  period,  be  little  capital  available  for  new  Industry  unless 
It  has  some  rather  direct  relation  to  war  preparedness^' 

This  company  has  charted  our  area  and  has  all  Information  In 
detail  en  tho.v-  points  that  would  be  cf  Interest  for  the  location  cf 
de'ense  industry  Their  services  are  tireless  and  complete  In  these 
mature  while  their  Immediate  concern  has  to  do  with  securing  a 
newer  customer,  their  broader  concern  Is  for  State  and  Nation. 

For  these  who  may  be  interested  in  establishing  an  industrial 
Dl  .nt  in  this  area  whether  new  or  a  branch.  I  urge  that  they  secure 
the  September  number  of  the  Manufacturers  Record  of  Baltimore. 
Frcm  Maryland  to  Texas.  es.'«ent!al  facts  as  to  materials  and  people. 
In  the  greatest  of  detail,  have  been  made  available  to  its  readete. 

This  year  in  Atlanta  Governor  Rivers  honored  at  a  dinner  Gen. 
Robe-t  E  Wood,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Scars.  Roebuck  &  Co  . 
Xcr  his  part  in  fostering  the  Industrial  dcvelcpmer.t  of  the  South. 
1  quote  extracts  cf  General  Woods  address  on  that  occasion: 

••I  dcubt  whether  I  can  add  a  K'reat  deal  to  what  has  been  said. 
and  said  much  more  eloquently,  about  the  problems  and  the  future 
of  this  section  of  the  country  I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all  of 
you  gentlemen  an  address  delivered  by  ex -Gov.  Hugh  White,  of 
Misstsstppt.  at  Wichita,  Kans  .  June  16.  1939,  and  an  nddres.s  deliv- 
ered by  Gov  Prank  M  D;xon,  cf  Alabama,  delivered  at  Birmingham. 
Pc-brimry  23.  IJHO  They  are  both  exceedingly  able  addresses  and 
should   ise  read   by  e\'ery  Intelligent  southerner 

•In  every  country  of  the  world  the  raw-material  producer  has 
been  exploited  by  the  Industrial  community  with  the  result  that 
every  nation  as  well  as  every  section  has  tried  to  establish  a  bal- 
anced economy  between  its  agriculture  and  its  industry 

•Great  prcgre's  in  the  South  has  been  made  In  the  past  25  years. 

but  the  unbalance  is  «till  here     Taking  this  S.atc — Georgia— as  an 

"^    example,   there    arc   255,000   farmers    and    155.000    factory   workers. 

To  give  a  b-tter  standartl  of  living  for  all.  to  provide  employment 

for  the  ynith  of  ycur  State  growing  to  maturity,  you  will  have  to 


p-ovldo  employn^ent  In  the  manufacturing  or  service  Industries 
Within  the  next  5  to  10  years  for  IW  000  additional  einployees. 
That  number,  plus  their  dependents,  shou'd  take  care  of  the  sur- 
rlus  in  agriculture  plus  the  natural  increase  In  pcpulation.    Unless 


and  the  Nation  if  they  can  be  absorbed  Into  industry  in  their  native 
fciivircnment.     •     •     •  .    »      .,  .  w- 

••In  the  movement  of  Industry  to  this  section,  one  point  must  be 
not€d  A  great  deal  of  southern  manufacturing  is  still  restricted 
to  first  processing;  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  location  of  some  of  the 
industries  using  tne  higher  skills  and  paying  the  top  wages  to  come 
1  If  the  automobile  or  aircraft  Industry  or  some  of 
locate  down  here,   it   would   be  of   great 


to  the  South. 
the:r  subsidiari^^s  should 
advantage  to  the  South.  .   .w   »   .- 

"Aiid  while  on  the  subject  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  that  is 
of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us  at  the  present  time— national  de- 

ferse It  seems  to  me  vita'   that  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 

arsenals  of  the  Army  should  be  located  In  the  South,  preferably 
in  the  Birmingham  district.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
four  great  manufacturing  arsenals  of  the  Army  are  located  at 
Boston  and  Springfield.  Mass..  Troy.  N.  Y..  and  Philadelphia,  all  on 
the  seaboard  or  very  close  to  it.  As  a  strategic  measure.  If  lor  no 
other  reason,  one  great  arsenal  should  be  located  in  this  section. 
True  there  is  a  small  repair  arsenal  at  Augusta,  but  none  where 
arms'  ammunition,  or  the  technical  tools  of  modern  warfare  ccuid 
be  manufactured.  I  commend  to  the  scutheru  conference  a  whole- 
hearted backing  of  the  efiforts  In  this  direction  of  Congreiaman 
STARNis  of  Alabama.     •      •      •  ^    »    .» 

"Not  only  Is  there  an  abundant  reservoir  of  manpower,  but  Its 
quality  Is,  In  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  that  found  in  the  gr^nt 
cities  of  the  North.  It  is  intelligent  and  when  fairly  and  liberally 
treatiid.  the  idea  that  the  southern  workman  is  Indolent  and  btupld 
ha-s  been  exploded  long  since.     •     •     •  ,  .^     o.  . 

••But  with  an  approaching  further  industrialization  of  the  State 
and  section.  I  hope  you  will  avoid  the  mistakes  made  in  the  North 
1    in  'he  period  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.    The  North 
built  up  great  industries  and  acctimulated  great  wealth,  but  in  tlio 
I    main  built  up  a  very  materialistic  civilization      I  hope  the  South 
can  acctunulate  wealth  but  still  hold  to  the  foundations  cf  home, 
!    family    and  religion.     I   would  rather  see   it   fundamentalist   than 
'    agnostic      I  hope  the  South  does  not  buUd  up  cities  cf  the  size  of 
New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  cr   Philadelphia,   megalopolises   rather 
than  meucpclises.     I  hope  the  South  will  continue  as  it  has  the 
decentralization  of  Industries  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.     It 
i    will  result  in  a  much  healthier  civilization.     •     •     • 
I        ••I  believe  the  South   has  maintained  the   American  standard  of 
character  better  than  the  urbanized  ma.sses  of  the  great  northern 
I    cities.    I  believe,  if  the  test  comes,  southern  young  men  will  shew 
'    the  same  gallantry  and  contempt   of  death  that  their  forefathers 
!   did  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  southern  women 
i    will  send  their  sons  to  conflict  in  the  same  spirit  as  their  grand- 
mothers did  In  the  War  between  the  SUtes." 
The   southern  Governors'  conference   at  Memphis  In  May    1939 
I    call'^d  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  gainfully  employed  people  of  the  Nation  are  on  farms — yet 
in   1938  they  received   only   9  4  percent   of   the   national    income — 
that  in  the  South  the  agricultural  disparity  Is  greater  than  In  the 
I    entire  country  because  of  the  tragic  situation  in  cotton.    They  said: 
"The  South  is  still  largely  rural     We  believe  that  a  s^Ktlon  purely 
agricultural  or  purely  industrial  Is  not  best  for  either  Itself  or  for 
the  Nation:   that  there  should  be  a  fair  mixing  of  the  two      Our 
main  concern  i.s  for  a  southern  Industry  not  yet  bom.  an  Industry 
to  be  manned  by  farm  boys  who  today  are  faced  with  either  a  farm 
wage  cf  90  cent-  a  day  or  an  Industrial  wage  far  frcm  home.     As 
much  as  the  South  nec-ds  seme  industry,  it  wants  none  that  comes 
to  exploit  our  people.    We  want  It  to  be  decent." 

A  recent  news  item  was  headed.  •'Alabama  far  In  lead  In  making 
mattresses."  It  said  127.307  mattresses  have  b^en  made  In  Ala- 
bama, and  that  210.140  farm  families  have  been  certified.  There  are 
only  about  250.000  farm  families  In  Alabama,  arid  these  mat- 
tresses are  available  free  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
only  those  f.imlllcs  vlth  cash  Income  cf  less  than  $400. 

The   southern   Governors   In   their    fight   against    discriminatory 

ft  eight  rates  wt-re  asking  for  no  advantages — only  for  a  fair  break. 

Their  approach  is  along  the  same  broad  lines  in  this  matter.     As 

■    Governor  Dixon  has  said,  the   South   Is  not    crying   for  the   moon; 

that  even  If  they  were,  they  couldn't  get  it.  because  another  favored 

section  already  had  the  mccn.    Thc^e  OO-cc nt.s-a-day  boy?  are  gr.ing 

;   to  be  drafted.    They  xill  be  in  our  front -line  dcf'^nse.    Th?y  will  be 

[    loyal  and  faithful.     They  must  have  something  better  in  prospect 

;    to   which   to   return.      'Trpe   America"   must    mean   a   fairer    chance 

I    to  more  of  our  citizon.*'.  must  rr.ean  mere  than  just  a  return  to  a 

I  scuffle  for  a  free  tr.attress  and  a  GO-cents-a-day  Jcb. 

The  southern  Governors  have  launched  a  10-year  canipnlgn  for 
balanced  prosperity  In  th?  South.  They  have  listed  10  supreme  ob- 
I  Jectlvcs  The  fourth — "Biilance  farms  with  factories."  The  tenth 
I  and  last  point— "To  make  increased  wealth  only  a  means  to  moral 
and  cultural  values  and  human  welfare,  and  a  more  beautiful  Sruth 
than  we  have  ever  known,  with  ?.\l  atrencies  planning  and  working 
as  earnestly  In  these  fields  as  In  the  e.^oncmlc  fields." 

I  have  recently  studied  an  address  by  Milo  Perkins,  president  of 
P  S  C  C,  delivered  at  Des  Moines  in  February  of  thi"  year  He 
submitted  figures  showing  annual  purchase*  of  certain  families  In 
different  Income  brackets  Almost  invar'ably  families  with  in- 
comes of  under  $500  l)ought  less  than  half  as  much  as  those  with 
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incomes  between  •500  and  $1  000  of  such  things  a.«  clothing,  house- 
hold goods,  dried  fruits,  beef,  evaporated  milk,  and  dairy  products. 
Low  Income,  which  leads  to  underconsumption,  is  what  worries 
Mr   Perkins. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  said  at  the 
American  Negro  Exposition  Just  the  other  day: 

•'I  think  the  South's  cotton  acreage  has  to  be  reduced,  but  we 
can't  cut  much  furthu".  If  we  do,  we  stop  dieting  and  begin 
starvation. 

•Already  too  manv  people  are  trying  to  make  a  living  on  southern 
farms,  and  the  situation  has  been  made  worse  by  the  incrciiiing 
trend  toward  mechanization.  ^     ^^       »»,  . 

•'On  one  side  the  market  for  cotton  Is  contracting.  On  the  other 
fewer  men  are  needed  to  raise  the  cotton  crop.  Cotton  farmers  are 
caught  in  a  vise.     •     •      • 

•  I  know  of  no  other  group  that  needs  help  more  than  the  Negro 
farmers  in  the  South.  With  exceptions  here  and  there,  this  is  true 
of  most  southern  farmers  and  In  particular  it  Is  true  of  tenant 
farmers. 

■The  problem  of  the  Negro  farmer  Is  not  solely  a  racial  problem. 
Alongside  him  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  white  farmers 
who  are  Just  as  poor  and  whose  future  seems  Just  as  hopeless. 
Thev  too  are  victims  of  a  system  which  has  included  one-crop 
farming,  low  prices,  depleted  soil,  and  lack  of  opportunity  to 
remedy  these  conditions. 

•These  are  very  real  threats  to  our  democracy,  threats  Just  as 
real  and  perhaps 'as  menacing  In  the  long  run  as  the  Nazi  armies." 
The  agricultural  area.  South  and  West,  are  trying  to  present  this 
question  to  the  Defense  Council  lor  their  orderly  consideration.  In 
times  of  great  national  danger  our  leaders  must  be  left  as  free  to 
act  as  possible  from  group  or  sectional  pressure.  We  are  talking 
about  a  well-studied,  well-thought-out  program.  We  are  urging 
a  program  that  has  to  do  with  defense  matters  that  are  of  a  de- 
ferred'nature  rather  than  those  of  a  most  pressing  nature. 

The  concern  shown  bv  the  Alabama  branch  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  "is  only  a  nattiral  concern.  I  quote  their 
resolution   of   September  4: 

"Whereas  the  defense  program  contemplates  that  some  of  this 
money  should  be  spent  where  there  is  unemployment  and  inade- 
quate   employment :    and 

"Whereas  the  rural  areas  of  the  South  present  ideal  locations  for 
manv  of  the.se  industries  because  of  their  favorable  climate,  nat- 
ural" resources,  abundance  of  manpower,  and  plentiful  supply  of 
raw  materials:  Therefore,   be    It 

•Resolved  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  regular  session  does  hereupon  petition  the 
Honorable  Edward  A  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  to  enlist  the  sympathetic  and  active  support  of 
the  Honorable  Chester  Davis,  agriculture's  repre.sentative  on  the 
National  Defense  Council,  to  the  end  that  some  of  these  factories 
be  established  in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  rural  sections 
where  thev  might  be  manned  by  men  from  adjacent  farms  and 
where  after  the  wartime  period  they  could  provide  farm  tools  and 
farm  machinery  for  local  farm  areas.     •     •     •" 

The  concern  of  western  Congressmen  led  by  Senator  Clarke  of 
Missouri  the  concern  now  of  our  southern  Governors,  still  has 
more  to  do  with  desire  for  information  rather  than  criticism 

General  Wood  referred  to  the  efficiency  of  the  southern  farmer 
when  given  an  industrial  opportunity. 

Glenn  Martin  agreed  with  Curtlss-Wright  that  farm  boys  are 
already  good  mechanics  from  flx.ng  things  themselves  on  the  farm 
Information  along  this  line  is  available  from  every  Industry  that 
has  established  branch  plants  In  the  South  Southern  labor  not 
only  can  operate  the  machine,  they  can  also  build  precision  ma- 
chines. Given  a  fair  break,  t^ie  little  Industn*  we  have  can  be 
expanded  quickly,  effectively,  and  safely. 

Hardie-T\nes  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Birmingham,  writing  to 
Governor  Dixon  about  a  certain  t»mpressor  that  they  make  for 
the  Navy,  said:  ,  .  ,  . 

"Only  three  firms  In  the  United  States  are  eligible  to  even  bid 
on  this  work,  since  the  Navy  requires  type  approval  before  accept- 
ing the  bid  Tliose  firms  are  our  own  company.  IngersoU-Rand  Co.. 
Of  New  York  City,  with  plant  at  PhUllpsbtirg.  Pa  .  and  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  with  plant  at 

Buffalo.  N.  Y."  .     ^ 

The  Continental  Oln  Co..  of  Birmingham,    wrote:     'We   are   Just 

finishing  up  an  order  for  400  engine  Uthes  which  we  are  making 

for  a  firm  m  City." 

George  M    Morrow.  Jr..  head  of  a  Birmingham  machine  shop. 

said : 

•During  the  last  war.  this  company  made  25-lnch  heavy-duty 
engine  lathes  for  the  British  Government  and  also  for  one  of  the 
Cincinnati  manufacturers  We  have  the  equipment  to  make  these 
machines,  and  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  Birmingham 
area  if  thev  were  placed  here   " 

An  As.=ociatod  Press  dispatch  from  Mobile,  September  10,  was 
headed  "MVoile  firm  to  build  four  destroyers  for  United  States" 

The  Ingall.>  Ship  Building  Co..  of  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  a  new  com- 
pany m  this  field,  has  contracts  for  ships  and  destroyers. 

These  illustrate  the  point,  and  I  mention  them  because  they  are 
my  neighbors. 

Tlie  farm  areas  know  that  In  the  Industrial  areas  there  are  the 
most  wealth,  the  m'i«-t  people,  the  mcst  votes:  that  right  in  this 
matter  cann  it  be  had  by  pressure,  but  must  come  from  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  this  question  followed  by  fair  dealing,  by  Justice. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs  from  Democracy 
Has  Roots,  by  my  friend.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  true  Interests  of  the  farm  group  in  America  can  never  be 
adequately  cared  for  If  agriculture  approaches  tlu'  National  Ctovern- 
ment  solely  as  a  functional  blrc  The  farm  group  alone  in  an 
Industrial  nation  can  never  dominate  the  scene     *      •     •' 

"To  what  extent  is  there  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  on  the  part  of  rural  and  urban  people?  What  Institutions 
are  acting  to  broaden  this  ui'dcrstandlng? 

••The  answers  to  these  questions  concern  all  sorts  of  American 
citiiiens" 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  main  purpose  Is 
to  do  this  very  thing  that  Mr.  Wilson  mentions,  viz.  to  broaden 
the  understanding  of  the  mutual  problems  of  urban  and  rural 
people. 

Attached  to  this  and  made  a  part  ol  the  record  are  a  few  extracts 
from: 

The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy,  by  C.  S.  Johnson.  E.  R.  Embree. 
W.  W.  Alexander. 

Income  and  Wages  In  the  South,  by  Clarence  Heer.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carohna.  Finally,  I  quote  from  New  Frontiers, 
by  Henry  A.  Wallace: 

"Many  of  the  most  lively.  Intimate  expressions  of  spirit  spring 
from  the  Joyous,  continuous  contact  of  human  beings  with  a  par- 
ticular locality.  They  feel  the  age-long  spirit  of  this  valley  or  that 
hill,  each  with  Its  trees  and  rocks  and  special  tricks  of  weather  as 
the  seasons  unfold  In  their  endless  charm.  If  life  can  be  made 
secure  in  each  community,  and  if  the  rewards  of  the  different  com- 
munities are  distributed  Justly,  there  will  flower  in  every  community 
not  only  those  who  attain  Joy  In  dally,  productive  work  well  done, 
but  also  those  who  paint  and  sing  and  tell  stories  with  the  flavor 
peculiar  to  their  own  valley,  well-loved  hill,  or  broad  prairie.  And 
so  we  think  of  cooperative  communities  not  merely  in  a  competent 
commercial  sense  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  people  who  are 
helping  unfold  each  other's  lives  in  terms  of  the  physical  locality 
and  tradition  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

"In  this  way  every  community  can  become  something  distinctly 
previous  in  its  own  right.  Children  will  not  try  to  escape  as  they 
grow  up.  They  will  look  ahead  to  the  possibility  of  enriching  the 
traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

'•They  will  feel  It  is  a  privilege  to  learn  to  live  with  the  soil  and 
the  neighbors  of  their  fathers.  Such  communities  will  be  strung 
like  many-colored  beads  on  the  thread  of  the  Nation,  and  the  varied 
strings  of  beads  will  be  the  glory  of  the  world." 

Report   of  the  President   on   the  Economic   Conditions   of   the 

SotrrH — The  President  s  Letter 
To  the  Members  of  the  Conference  on  Economic  Conditions  in  the 
South: 
No  purpose  is  closer  to  my  heart  at  this  moment  than  that  which 
caused  me  to  call  ycu  to  Washington.  That  purpose  is  to  obtain  a 
statement — or.  perhaps.  I  should  say  a  restatement  :\»  of  today — 
of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  South,  a  picture  of  the  South  In 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  order  that  we  may  do  some- 
thing about  it:  in  order  that  we  may  not  only  carry  forward  the 
work  that  has  been  begun  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South  but 
that  the  program  of  such  work  may  be  expanded  In  the  directions 
that  this  new  presentation  shall  indicate. 

My  intimate  lntere.st  in  all  that  concerns  the  South,  is,  I  believe, 
known  to  all  of  you;  but  this  Interest  is  far  more  than  a  sentimental 
attachment  born  of  a  considerable  residence  In  your  section  and  of 
close  personal  friendship  for  so  many  of  your  people.  It  proceeds 
even  more  from  my  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  whole  Nation. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  South  presents  right  now  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem — the  Natlon^s  problem,  not  merely  the 
South's.  For  we  have  an  economic  unbalance  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  due  to  tills  very  condition  of  the  South. 

It  15  an  unbalance  that  can  and  must  be  righted,  for  the  sake  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Nation. 

Without  going  Into  the  long  history  of  how  this  situation  came 
to  l>e — the  long  and  Ironic  history  of  the  despoiling  of  this  truly 
American  section  of  the  country^s  population — suffice  It  for  the 
Immediate  purpose  to  get  a  clear  perspective  of  the  task  that  is 
presented  to  us.  That  task  embraces  the  wasted  or  neglected  re- 
sources of  land  and  water,  the  abuses  suffered  by  the  soil,  the 
need  for  cheap  fertilizer  and  cheap  power;  the  problems  presented 
I  by  the  population  it.self—  a  population  Etlll  holding  the  great  her- 
i  Itages  cf  Kings  Mountain  and  Shilch— the  problems  presented  by 
the  South's  capital  resources  and  the  absentee  ownership  of  those 
resources,  and  problems  growing  out  of  the  new  industrial  era. 
and  again,  of  absentee  ownership  of  the  new  industries.  There  is 
the  problem  of  labor  and  employment  in  the  South  and  the  related 
problem  ol  protecting  women  and  children  In  this  field.  There  la 
the  problem  of  farm  ownership,  of  which  farm  tenantry  Is  a  part, 
and  of  farm  Income.  There  are  questions  of  taxation,  of  education, 
of  housing,  and  of  health.  ,     ^^     c      .i.      v. 

More  and  more  definitely  in  recent  years  those  In  the  South  who 
have  sought  selflessly  to  evaluate  the  elements  constituting  the 
Eeneral  problem  hav"e  come  to  agree  on  certain  basic  factors.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Mellett  to  present  for  your  con.sideratlon  a  statement 
of  these  factors  as  prepared  by  various  departments  of  th^.?°X!Iii: 
ment  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  statement  critically.  In  the  light 
of  your  own  general  or  specific  knowledge,  in  order  that  it  may  »>e 
made  representative  of  the  South's  own  best  ihoueht,  and  that  It 
may  be  presented  to  Congress  and  the  public  as  such. 
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I  had  hoped  to  attend  your  meeting  and  listen  to  your  dlsciis- 
«lon8.  Unhappily,  other  pressing  worK  makes  this  Impofsible. 
Please  atcept  my  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  and  be 
ai.pured   that   I    anticipate   with  deep   Interest   the   result   of   your 

^*''°'^'  Frakklin  D   Roose\ti.t. 

The  Wnrrt  Hc>rsE,  Washington.  D  C  .  July  5.  1938. 

••Althouah  adding  a  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  the  cotton  farmers  themselves  are  the  most  impoverished  and 
biicJcward  of  any  large   group  of  producers   In  America.  ,    ,   ,. 

•The  past  5  years  of  economic  depression  have  accentuated  the 
prcblemT  and  aggravated  the  evils  of  American  cotton  culture. 
Changes  in  world  markets  and  the  development  of  substitute  mate- 
rials now  threaten  tlic  life  of  the  industry. 

••Sweeping  changes  in  southern  farming  mtist  come  swiftly  if  mii- 
lirns  of  former  plantation  workers  are  not  to  be  completely 
weckcd— If  the  region  itself  Is  not  to  sufler  violent  ruin. 

-The  average  American  farm  family  in  1929  tamed  $1,240  and 
this  is  about  a  third  of  the  average  for  nonlarm  famiUeb  The 
lowest  general  earnings  were  in  the  Southern  States. 

"Clarence  Hecr  s  exhaustive  study  of  wages  and  income,  covering 
a  period  of  30  years,  showed  that  southern  agriculture  had  provided 
it^  farmers  Just  about  half  the  per  capital  Income  of  farmers  in 
other  sections.  This  Includes  all  the  independent  farmers,  plan- 
tation owners,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers. 

-The  effect  of  land  ownership  is  striking  and  immediate  In 
creating  self-respect  and  stabiliiy.  Second,  the  chief  interest  of 
a  small  farm  owner  is  to  raise  food  and  supplies  for  his  own  use. 
A  wcU-rcunded  diet  and  resulting  improvements  in  health  will 
come  quickly  If  farm  families  are  raising  meat  and  vegetables  and 
pro<lucing  milk  and  eggs  for  their  own  tables         _.       ,       ^ 

"Furthermore,  many  new  cash  crops  can  be  developed— grapes, 
fruits  truck  and  dairy  produce  for  nearby  cities,  livestock,  and  other 
new  crops  A  great  variety  of  salable  farm  produce,  needed  in  the 
Scuth  and  throughout  the  country,  can  supplement  cotton  as  a 

means  of  income  ^._  ^  

"A  grrup  of  independent  farms  working  together  under  com- 
petent leadership  can  begin  to  plan  decent  lives  as  well  as  a  self- 
stiiitalnlng  economy.  ,_  ,,„    ,,  ..  „ 

•Secretary  Wallace  has  expressed  himself  tmquallQedly  on  the 
dangers  cf  tenancy  when  he  says:  ._..,„„ 

••  -It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  virtually  Impossible  for  America 
to  develop  a  rural  civilization  which  affords  security,  opportunity, 
and  a  fully  abundant  life  for  our  rural  people,  unless  she  acts  to 
convert  tenants  of  this  sort  Into  owner  farmers."  (From  the 
Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy.  Charles  S.  Johnson.  Edwin  R.  Embree. 

W.  W    Alexander  )  ,     ♦     .         „„^ 

Tn  1920  for  every  fsouthemer  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  there  were  three  southerners  engaged  In 
farming  In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  situation  was  almost 
reversed  For  everv  person  engaged  in  agriculture  there  were  1  6 
persons  Jn  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  employments.  The 
crnphasls  placed  on  southern  industry,  is.  nevertheless,  amply  Justi- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  it  is  expanding. 
Outside  of  the  South,  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  In 
manufacturing  establishments  declined  by  seme  9  percent  between 
1919  and  1927.  In  the  10  southern  States  under  consideration  the 
number  cf  factcrv  employees  Increased  by  9  percent  during  the 
same  period.  Further  light  on  the  drift  toward  Industry  In  the 
S»  uth  18  furnl.shed  bv  the  relative  rate  of  decline  of  the  farm 
population.  Between  1920  and  1925  the  southern  farm  population 
experienced  a  reduction  of  11  8  percent,  as  compared  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  6  4  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country 

"The  average  per  capita  Income  of  the  southern  agricultural 
classes  ls»  roughly  speaking,  about  one-half  of  the  average  Income 
received  by  similar  classes  In  other  parts  of  the  country  Outside 
of  agriculture,  the  extent  to  which  southern  earnmgs  and  rates  of 
pay  fall  below  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  depend 
Largely  on  the  factor  of  skill  The  differential  in  rates  of  pay  for 
the  least  skilled  tvp*  of  common  labor  appears  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  d:ffertntial  in  agriculture  For  common  labor  In  general, 
southern  wages  seem  to  range  from  50  to  65  percent  of  the  wages 
in  comparable  employments  elsewhere.  In  semi-skilled  employ- 
ments, the  range  of  southern  wages  seems  to  be  from  C5  to  85 
percent  of  the  comparable  wasces  patd  elsewhere  In  the  case  of 
ffcilled  mechanics,  the  disparity  between  the  S<iuth  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  appears  to  reach  its  minimum,  southern  wage  rates 
representing  from  75  to  100  percent  of  the  corresponding  wage 
rates  obtaining  outside  of  the  South. 

••Under  present  conditions  agriculture  probably  offers  smaller 
returns  to  those  encaging  in  it  than  any  other  major  economic 
activity.  The  per  capita  productivity  of  southern  agriculture,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  particularly  low  Nevertheless,  about  46  percent 
cf  the  southern  population  depends  on  agriculture  for  support. 
Elsewhere  the  proportion  cf  the  population  which  still  elects  to 
supp<-»rt  Itself  by  farming  Is  only  24  percent 

"Since  manufacturirg  on  the  whole  yields  larger  per-workcr  re- 
turns than  does  agriculture,  a  shift  cf  manpower  from  the  Utter  to 
the  former  activity  would  tend  to  increase  the  Sc;uths  per  capita 
Income.  Dtiring  recent  years  the  ntimber  of  factory  wage  eixrners 
In  southern  establishment-s  has  been  increasing  steadily.  The  per- 
centage cf  the  southern  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  however.  Is  stUl  far  l>elow  the  average  for  the 


rest  of  the  country.  In  1920.  according  to  the  census  of  occupa- 
tions 18  1  percent  cf  the  working  population  of  the  South  was 
engaged  in  manufacttiring  and  mechanical  pursuits,  as  compared 
with^33  7  percent  cf  the  working  population  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
the  particular  industries  which  employ  the  largest  number  of  south- 
ern workers  are.  generally  speaking,  industries  which  rely  heavily  on 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  and  In  which  average  earnings  per 
worker  are  consequently  low.  ^    „     .^  .    ^       .     .v 

•The  low  average  of  income  per  capita  in  the  South  Is  due  In  the 
mam  to  three  factors:  (1)  The  relatively  small  number  of  persons 
receiving  large  incomes;  (2l  the  lower  scale  of  salaries  and  wages, 
couplcd^wlth  the  smrxU  return  per  worker  in  southern  agriculture; 
(3)  the  concentration  of  the  working  population  In  industries  and 
emplryment.s  which  yield  a  relatively  low  return  per  worker,  no 
matter  where  they  arc  carried  on.  ,^        .  .^       .. 

••In  view  of  these  considerations.  It  Is  highly  significant  that  it 
Is  in  the  nnsklllecl  occupations  capable  of  ixnng  filled  by  raw  re- 
cruits from  the  farm  ♦hat  the  wage  differential  between  the  South 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  reaches  its  maximum.  In  semi.skiUed 
occupations  which  are  less  immediately  affected  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  wage  differential  Is  considerably 
diminished  Finally,  in  highly  skUled  occupations,  which  are  fir 
the  most  part  out  of  reach  of  potential  Industrial  workers  from  the 
farm,  the  wage  differential  is  at  a  minimum  and  in  seme  cases  en- 
tirely disappears. 

•There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  annual  Incomes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  cf  farmers  In  the  South  are  so  depressed  that  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  establishments  even  at  existing  south- 
ern wages  would  constitute  for  them  a  decided  advance  In  the 
economic  scale. 

'•In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  all  the  more  significant  that  In  the 
same  year,  in  which  southern  farms  had  an  average  income  of  only 
1519  per  capita,  southern  factory  workers,  taken  as  a  whole,  had 
average  annual  earnings  of  $823  per  capita;  the  averace  annual 
earnings  of  workers  In  the  lumber  and  timber  industry  amounted 
to  $748;  while,  in  the  cotton-goods  industry,  earnings  per  worker 
averaged  around  $671  per  annum. 

"It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  southern 
farmers  receive  an  Income  equal  to  $519  per  ye.-^r  as  a  reward  for 
their  agricultural  efforts.  That  great  numbers  receive  considerably 
less  than  this  is  Indicated  by  a  study  made  by  the  North  Carolina 
Tax  Commission  covering  the  operations  of  1.115  North  Carolina 
farms  In  1927.  The  jxDorest  farms  studied  were  located  in  the 
mountain  counties  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  Returns 
from  281  sample  farms  located  in  three  of  these  mountain  counties 
Indicated  an  average  cash  income  per  farm  of  $86. 

••To  the  theoretically  minded,  the  South  today  presents  the 
spectacle  of  an  economic  system  in  unstable  equilibrium.  South- 
ern wage  rates,  csp>ecially  for  unskilled  labor,  are  considerably 
below  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  offers 
larger  rewards  to  the  rank  and  file  of  southern  workers  than  are 
normally  obtainable  In  agriculture.  Theoretically,  this  situation 
should  be  expected  to  set  strong  currents  In  motion  Industrial 
enterprises,  whose  succes.sful  operation  depends  upon  the  availability 
of  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  employees,  should  be 
expected  to  move  to  the  South.  There  should  be  a  flow  of  labor 
from  agriculture  to  manufacturing,  a  flow  which  should  be  com- 
paratively rapid  In  view  of  the  Souths  million  or  more  tenant 
farmers  with  little  In  the  way  of  capital  Investment  to  tie  them 
to  the  land.  There  should  also  be  some  tendency  for  southern 
labor  to  migrate  to  the  high-wage  industrial  centers  of  the  North. 
••Such  scant  statistical  evlJence  as  is  available  Indicates  that  the 
movements  described  have  to  a  certain  extent  actually  been  taking 
place.  Manufacturing  activity  In  the  South  has  been  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Censu.s  cf  Manufactures,  the  ntimber  of  factory  wage  earners  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  South  decreased  by  about  9  percent  between 
1919  and  1927.  Within  the  South,  however,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  Increased  by  9  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Although  the  shift  of  manpower  from 
agriculture  to  other  employments  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particulr.r 
region,  the  movement  seems  to  be  progressing  more  rapidly  In  the 
South  than  elsewhere. 

•'An  optimist  might  be  Inclined  to  view  the  tendencies  noted 
above  a.s  an  augury  ri  the  ultimate  dlsapp>earance  of  the  southern 
wage  differential.  He  would  doubtless  seek  to  Justify  his  faith  by 
reasoning  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Wages  m  the  South  are  low  because  the  sole  source  of  livelihood 
of  nearly  half  of  the  population  is  a  particularly  unprofitable  agrl- 
cultvire  If  agriculture  could  be  made  to  yield  a  more  adequate 
living  to  the  present  masses  of  southern  farm  dwellers,  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  level  of  Industrial  wages.  If  such  a 
solution  be  regarded  as  chimerical,  the  only  other  alternative,  a^Jde 
from  migration.  Is  to  create  opportunities  for  employment  In  more 
remunerative  lines  of  endeavor.  E\-en  at  the  present  scale  cf  wages 
industry  has  more  to  offer  the  southern  worker  than  has  agriculture. 
If  industry  can  be  expanded  to  the  point  where  it  Is  capable  cf 
ab.scrbin^  the  submarglnal  workers  on  the  farms,  the  wage  differ- 
ential between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  should.  In  the 
course  of  time,  automatically  disappear.  Pending  the  completion  of 
thl.'s  process,  the  wage  differential  has  a  useful  purpose,  for  It  serves 
both  as  a  lure  to  attract  the  Industrial  capitalist  and  as  a  stimultis 
to  mi^atiou.    To  attempt  to  redtice  or  remove  it  by  artificial  means 
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would  only  retard  the  growth  of  southern  Industry  and  condemn  the 
tenant  farmer  to  a  longer  period  of  poverty  on  his  farm".  (From 
Income  and  Wages  In  the  South,  by  Clarence  Heer,  University  of 
North  Carolina) . 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    A.    McSPARRAN 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
h&%e  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  John 
A.  McSparran  brfore  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  third  Presidential 
term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Pennsvlvanla,  having  been  master  of 
the  State  Orange  from  1914  to  1924.  I  ran  for  the  governorship 
m  1922  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of   Pennsvlvania    from    1931    to    1935. 

I  am  greatly  In  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limiting  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
a  single  term  of  6  years  I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  idea  of 
a  single  term  The  experience  of  Pennsylvania  is  worthy  of  note 
In  this  connection.  We  have  had  four  constitutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  first  throe  of  which  allowed  the  Governor  to  succeed 
himself  After  that  long  experience  a  fourth  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  was  held  In  1873.  put  in  a  restriction  forbidding 
the  Ooverndr  to  succeed  himself.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
experience  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  first  three  constrtutions 
caused  the  Inclusion  of  that  restriction  in  the  fourth,  and  to  show 
that  it  does  not  prevent  a  worthy  statesman  from  reelection. 
Governor  Pattison  was  elected  to  a  second  term  after  he  had  been 
out  of  omce  for  an  intervening  period,  and  Governor  Plnchot  like- 
Wise  was  elected  the  second  time  after  having  been  out  for  4 
years 

Pennsvlvanla  is  not  alone  In  this  respect.  There  are  13  other 
S'ates  vihich  allow  onlv  1  term  for  the  governorship  There  are 
four  States  which  allow  2  terms  lor  a  governor,  indicating  that 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation  re ci  gnlzes  the  wisdom  of  the  principle 
Incorporated  In  the  resolution  now  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee. _ 

The  weakness  of  successive  terms  In  high  administrative  office 
lies  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  first  term  Is 
used  to  lay  plans  for  a  succeeding  election.  This  has  been  very 
finely  stated  by  Dc  TocquevUle.  the  eminent  French  student  and 
commentator  on  governmental  institutions,  who  came  to  this 
country  to  study  our  democracy  He  has  this  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  second  term  for  the  President: 

"Intrigue  and  corruption  are  the  natural  defects  of  elective 
government;  but  when  the  head  of  the  state  can  be  reelected  these 
evils  rise  to  a  great  height  and  compromise  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  When  a  simple  candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue 
his  maneuvers  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere; 
but  when  the  chief  magistrate  enters  the  list,  he  borrows  the 
strength  of  the  government  for  his  own  purpose." 

There  are  also  several  outstanding  expressions  of  opinion  by 
celebrated  Chief  Executives  of  our  own  Nation  Jefferson  was 
strongly  opposed  to  a  third  term;  Andrew  Jackson  sent  four 
distinct  messages  to  Congress  urging  the  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional restriction;  Orover  Cleveland  had  this  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office,  the  allure- 
ments of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public  office  once  again, 
and  more  than  all.  the  availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent 
when  a  horde  of  officeholders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received 
and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid 
wr.h  money  and  trained  political  assistance,  we  recognize  in  the 
eligibility  of  the  President  for  reelection  the  most  serious  danger 
to  that  calm,  deliberate,  and  Intelligent  action  which  must 
characterize  a   government   by   the  people." 

One  of  the  strongest  statements  in  favor  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  this  connection  Is  found  In  the  report  made  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  Clayton  resolution  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1913.  which  resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  In  the  House.  The  committee 
summarized  Ita  conclusions  as  follows: 


"1.  The  President  should  be  ineligible  to  a  second  term,  because 
being  Ineligible,  there  will  be  no  temptation  Improperly  to  use  the 
powers  and  pwitronage  of  that  exalted  office.  The  limitation  to  a 
single  term  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  tend  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  laws  generally  and  to  Increase  the  non- 
partisan and  businesslike  efficiency  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. •  •  •  Such  a  limitation  will  prevent  the  too-frequent 
practice  of  making  appointments  for  mere  parti.san  or  selfish  politi- 
cal purposes.  It  will  make  the  President  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
whole  iieople  and  not  the  leader  of  a  mere  faction  or  the  chief  of  a 
political  parly 

"2.  Again,  your  committee  believes  that  It  would  be  a  wise  policy 
to  extend  the  single  term  of  the  President  to  6  years,  for  4  years  is 
hardly  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  policies  for  which  the  President 
may  stand  to  come  into  full  effect.  The  term  of  6  years,  coupled 
with  the  freedom  from  anxiety  for  reelection,  would  give  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  President  properly  to  organize  his  administration 
and  bring  about  real  accomplishments  within  the  bounds  of  his 
duties  and  powers  under  the  Constitution." 

No  man  is  Indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  Government.  He 
may  be  Indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  party,  but  If  his  party 
selects  him  term  after  term  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  other 
man.  It  argues  for  the  poverty  of  the  party  rather  than  to  say  that 
of  our  130.000.000  people  there  Is  only  one  person  who  can  properly 
conduct  the  administration  of  our  Government  If  a  straw  vote 
Indicated  that  a  man  had  a  90-percent  backing  throughout  the 
country,  such  an  argument  might  appear  valid,  but  no  such  man 
has  arisen  in  the  memory  of  any  living  person. 

In  an  earlier  day.  when  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  not  so  broad  and  sweeping,  and  when  Federal 
revenues  were  comparatively  i-mall,  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties presonted  to  the  President  to  unduly  influence  the  electorate 
were  not  so  great. 

But  in  view  of  the  tremendous  centralization  of  power  that  has 
taken  place,  together  with  the  huge  sums  of  money  now  appropri- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government,  the  situation  is  different.  The  list 
of  civil  employees  Is  now  over  the  million  mark  while  several  million 
more  are  drawing  checks  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Certainly.  If  men  like  Clay.  Webster,  and  Sumner,  besides  those 
from  whom  I  have  quoted,  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  policy  to  have 
the  President  eligible  to  succeed  him.self .  It  Is  very  much  more  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  our  democracy  that  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  Vice  President  should  be  limited  to  a  single  term  under 
conditions  that  exist  today. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  of  the  democracies  of  the  world  are 
being  overthrown  by  totalitarian  might,  when  the  state  has  all 
power  and  the  people  are  reduced  to  abject  serfdom,  it  certainly 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  such  as  this  resolution  calls  for  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  our  representative 
democracy  may  be  maintained  and  preserved. 


Snapshots  of  Uncle  Sam  Meeting  a  National  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OK    Ml.SSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  23. 1940 


PRIZE-WINNING  ADDRESS.  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF   MISSOURI,  BY   MRS    FOSTER  L.   RENICK,   ODESSA,  MO. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  prize-winning  address,  Snap- 
shot of  Uncle  Sam  Meeting  a  National  Crisis,  as  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Foster  L.  Renick,  Odessa.  Mo.,  in  Second  Congressional 
District  contest: 

The  Federal  Government,  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  has 
promoted  public  works.  The  new  departure  is  In  using  public 
work'^  to  relieve  economic  depression  and  stabilize  business  trends. 

If  I  could  analyze  the  situation  and  give  all  the  causes  which 
made  possible  this  enlarged  program  of  public  works,  I  would  put 
all  our  economists  out  of  business.  However,  these  economists  re- 
ported in  1926  that  the  export  trade  of  the  world  for  that  year 
was  $210  000  000.000  short  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  we  could 
have  escaped  the  economic  upset  of  the  World  War.  But  more  de- 
structive Influences  were  to  follow.  In  1930,  during  the  Hoover 
administration,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  was  passed,  although 
35  governments  protested  to  the  State  Department  and  over  1.000 
economists  warned  that  such  a  law  would  bring  economic  disaster. 

Within  3  vears  world  trade  declined  40  percent — a  record  without 
a  parallel  in" world  history.  As  Charles  M.  Hay  once  said,  "Too  much 
tariff,  not  enough  trade."  ^   ^     ,       ^ 

Bv  1932  53  percent  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  had  clMCd 
and  communities  were  struggling  with  relief  burdens  beyond  their 
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ability  to  carrv  Into  thte  setting  was  ushered  the  ^^^^  ^,^°=?^"'i5™" 
tton  of  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  "^i^f^V/^i^^^J;'!^ 
grew  then  convening  was  the  authorization  of  the  Public  Works 

Admlntelration. 

There  were  two  stated  cbjectlves: 

1  Put  Idle  men  to  work.  .    _    «.«    .w» 

2  Put   them   to   work   on   projects   of   permanent   value   to   the 

^''SSi"rerto  me  are  cold,  dead  somethings,  but  since  they  support 
the  warm,  human  side  of  this  program.  It  seems  necessary  to  sub- 
mit a  few  as  we  go  along  ^  ♦  „  ^^t  «*  o>vYiit 
Some  35.000  projects  have  been  financed  ,**\a  cost  of  aW 
$€.086,000,000     Only  3  of  the  3.070  counties  In  the  United  States 

failed  to  cooperate.  „.o„o,^i  rti«i. 

For  convenience,  let's  consider  this  program  In  two  general  divi- 
sions as  to  spending  agent— Federal  and  n«'^-''^^';?j  .„,„,  r.rn\f^s- 

Two  million  dollars  has  been  allotted  for  use  '"  J'^^"^'  P;°^/f^- 
improved  housing  at  military  posts.  Increased  work  by  Army  eng  - 
n^ers  mnavlgatlL  and  flood  control  of  rivers,  and  recognizing  cur 
r«i>onslblllty  to  our  Indian  wards,  in  housing,  education,  health, 
and  conservation  of  land.  _i,i„v,  ,„iii 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  built  Immense  dams  which  will 
reduce  floods,  provide  Irrigation  for  arid  lands,  create  water  supply 
for  cities,  and  offer  low-cost  power  to  millions  of  P«"Pl*  .  ,^  .^   . 

In  the  non-Pederal  division  the  first  step  In  securing  funds  Is 
an  application  from  representatives  of  some  local  o'-K^"^^""^"  ;*;^° 
become  ^nsors  of  the  project  which  they  r«^°°^"\f,'^^  "!,,f^^^;  "n 
lasting  value  for  their  community.  If  and  when  this  application 
r^eets  the  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  these 
-       Sensors  become  partners  with  Uncle  Sam  In  the  development  of 

^^IncreaiS  numbers  of  autos  and  trucks  have  caused  «  never- 
end"n7  demand  for  hard-surfaced  roads  and  vast  sums  of  Federal 
money  have  been  spent  to  meet  this  demand  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  mllerof  roads  have  been  built  and  many  are  still  In 
process  of  construct  icn 

••Down  by  many  a  highway  stand  small  signs  today 
With  these  words  painted  on  them  black  and  bold: 
•Men  at  work':  and  that  terse  statement  shines 

With  the  pregnant  meaning  that  its  letters  hold. 
•Men  at  work  '    Oh.  after  darkened  years. 
We  know  at  last  how  blessed  work  may  be; 
\  After  long  Idleness  and  bitter  tears. 

We  see  It  as  Gods  gift  to  you  and  me 
••  Men  at  work.'  and  hungry  children  fed: 

•Men   at   work.'   new   courage   in   the   hearts! 
A  strange  and  baffling  grief  Is  comforted 

When  men  once  more  can  take  a  strong  man's  part. 
O  God.  when  men  have  strength  for  work  today. 
Let  there  be  work  for  them  to  do,  I  pruy." 

Slums  have  long  been  recognized  as  breeders  of  crime,  disease. 
and  social  decay.  About  $136,000,000  has  been  spent  to  enable 
80  000  peoplf^  to  exchange  dark,  stuffy  rooms,  hot  pavements,  and 
dirty  alleys  for  sun-lit  lawns  and  light,  airy  houses— homes  of  the 
type  that  have  always  been  the  safeguard  of  our  Nation. 

"So  long  as  there  are  homes  where  men  may  turn  at  close  of  day. 
So  long  as  there  are  homes  where  children  arc  and  women  stay. 
If  faith  and  love  and  loyalty  are  found  across  these  sills, 
A  stricken  nation  can  recover  from  grievous  ills." 

The  prolonged  depression  had  practically  paralyzed  building  of 
all  types  of  schools.  Within  the  past  6  years,  with  Federal  aid. 
classroom  space  for  over  2.5O0.0OO  has  been  provided  Splendid 
monumints  of  brick  and  stone  all  over  our  land  attest  the  value 
of  this  phase  of  the  work.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  more  lasting 
value  even  than  these. 

"Gone  Is  the  builder's  temple. 
Crumbled  Into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  each  stately  pillar. 
Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  btillded 

Will  last  while  the  ages  roll: 
For  that  beautiful,  unseen  temple 
Was  a  child's  immortal  soul." 

In  seeking  to  evaluate  this  program  one  should  keep  In  mind 
that  it  was  planned  and  administered  by  human  folk  like  you  and 
me.  So,  of  ctiurse.  it  Is  not  perfect.  It  was  a  pioneer  venture. 
Experience  has  brought  many  changes  and  doubtless  will  bring 
many  more  But  I  am  persuaded  that  its  history  does  reveal  many 
w^crth-whlle  bvproduct*  and  at  the  same  time  Justify  the  program 
for  its  primal  purpose,  to  provide  a  ba.slc  need  of  humanity,  the 
opportunity  to  work. 

"This  Is  the  gospel  of  labor,  ring  It  ye  bells  of  the  kirk. 
The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above  to  live  with  the  men  who 

work. 
This  la  the  rose  he  planted,  here  In  this  sin-cursed  soil. 
Heaven  may  be  blest  with  the  sweetest  rest,  but  the  blessing  of 

earth  U  toll." 


Joseph  F.  Guffey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday   October  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


EXTRACT   FROM    SPEECH    OP    HON     THEODORE    G     BILBO.    OF 
MISSISSIPPI.  AT  ROLLING   GREEN  PARK.  PA. 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
BiLBOl  at  Rolling  Green  Park.  Snyder  County.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania's  citizens  whose  livelihood  depends  on  regular  pay 
envelopes  or  salary  checks  this  year  have  a  clear-cut  choice  between 
a  proven  friend  and  one  who  has  exploited  them  and  would  con- 
tinue to  exploit  them. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  is  Joseph  F. 
Guffey.  who  is  campaigning  for  reelection  on  his  record  as  a 
champion  and  sponsor  of  those  social  and  economic  measures 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  Icadtrship  of 
Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

The  Republican  nominee  is  Jay  Cooke,  boss  of  the  notorious 
Philadelphia  Republican  machine  . 

Senator  Gtjffey.  one  of  the  first  In  the  Nation  to  urge  Roosevelt  s 
renomination  and  reelection  this  year  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  New  Deal  s<iclal  and  labor  mea^sures  since  his  election 
to  the  Senate  6  years  ago. 

Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  laws  that  Joe  GtTFTET  fought  for  and 
voted   for  since  he   took  his  seat   In  the   United   States  Senate: 

Social  security,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation, 
the  W  P  A.  and  N.  Y  A  ,  the  wage  and  hour  law,  the  Wai^ner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  home  loans.  in.sured  bank  deposits,  the  Guffey 
Bituminous  Coal  Act.  and  many  others 

Contrast  Senator  GrFFET  s  record  with  that  of  Boss  Jay  Cooke. 
the  Republican  machine  candidate  running  against  Senator 
Quite  Y. 

Cooke.  Philadelphia  Republican  machine  boss,  not  only  Inflicted 
a  sales  tax  on  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  he  forced  through  a 
law  taxing  the  wages  and  salaries  of  every  man  and  woman  working 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

And  what  Jay  Cooke  did  in  Philadelphia  he  will.  If  given  further 
power,  do  to  the  pay  envelopes  and  salary  checks  of  every  man 
and  woman  earning  a  livelihood  In  Pennsylvania  and  In  the  Nation. 
Pennsylvanians  cannot  afford  to  trade  their  friend.  Joe  GtrFFXY, 
for  their  enemy,  Jay  Cooke.  So.  on  November  5.  when  they  cast 
their  votes  for  Franklm  D.  Roosevelt,  they  should  be  consistent 
and   vote   also   for  their  friend  and  Roosevelfs   friend.   Joseph    P. 

GUTFKY. 


The  Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

« 

Thursdaii.      October     3     KlegUlative      day     of     Wednesday, 

Septeviber  18),  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  John  W.  Smith, 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
published  by  that  newspaper  in  its  issue  of  August  4.  1939. 
under  the  heading  "To  Bai-  a  Third  Term." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  4,  1939) 
To  Ear  a  THnu)  Term 

A    SKACER    PROPOSrs   AN   OBCANIZED    MOVEMENT 

To  the  Nftr  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  propose  a  nationally  oi-ganlzed  effort  of  citizens,  regardless  of 
party,  to  prevent  the  nomination  and  election  cf  President  Roose- 
velt for  a  third  term,  such  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
National  No-Third-Term-for-Presldent  Association  and  to  have  as 
Its  ultimate  objective  the  enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  unlawful  a  third  consecutive  term  for  any  future 
Incumbent  cf  the  White  House. 

We  have  now.  more  than  ever,  definite  reasons  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  pride  stung  by  his  recent  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  a  recalcitrant  Congress,  plans  to  force  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  upon  a  reluctant  but  frightened  democracy,  and  that  he  has 
high  and.  indeed,  tang.ble  hopes  that  he  will  be  reelectod  and  b'j 
enabled  to  continue  f(?r  at  least  another  4  years,  and  perhaps  for 
an  Indcflnltc  period  his  theories  of  personal  government  that  can 
lead  to  no  other  result  than  economic  disaster  for  the  American 
people. 

Were  such  an  eventuality  to  take  place  and  it  be  made  possible 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  now,  or  anv  other  man  in  the  future,  to  per- 
petuate himself  In  the  Presidential  office  for  an  unlimited  suc- 
cession of  terms,  elections  would  become  mere  formalities  and 
anally  cease  to  be  held,  and  the  President  would,  in  fact,  become 
a  dictator,  regardless  of  the  form  or  disguise  under  which  such 
sviccession  nu^'ht  be  cloaked. 

The  Inevitable  sequence  would  be  the  loss  to  the  American  people 
of  their  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  one  of  the  twin  evils  of  communism  and  fascism. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  a  contingency,  while  there  is  yet  lime,  that 
I  propose  and  stand  ready  to  assist  In  the  formation  of  a  no-thlrd- 
term-f or- President  association,  the  first  effort  of  which  shall  be  to 
arouse  and  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
a  definite  limitation  upon  the  term  of  office  cf  the  President  cf  th? 
Un-.tcd  State.s  and  in  support  of  the  wise  tradition  handed  down 
by  President  Washington  and  followed  by  his  successors  to  the 
present  day  and  which  no  consideration  of  political  expediency 
or  pergonal  ambition  should  be  suficient  to  break  or  alter 

This  fadltion.  thus  far  reimposed  upon  the  occupants  of  the 
White  Hou.<e  bv  common  consent  and  will  of  the  electorate,  should. 
I  believe,  be  regarded  as  an  unwritten  law  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government  as  established  in  the  United  Slates,  until  such 
time  as  it  shall  be  made  part  of  the  organic  law. 

Any  dtparture  from  established  American  political  precedents 
would  be  esp>eclally  dangerous  at  this  time  and  in  the  present 
troubled  and  turbiUent  state  of  the  world  in  general,  conditions 
that  should  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  the  aband  iiunent  of  the 
dcctrtne  that  the  American  form  of  government  is  one  of  laws,  not 
or  men.  or  that  the  continuance  of  any  individual  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Executive  Is  indisp-tcnsiible  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  cur  people,  no  matter  how  grave  or  prolonged  may  be  any 
national  crisis  confronting  us. 

I  believe  the  no-third -term  association  should  spring  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  and  that,  once  it  is  launched  and  its 
purposes  made  properly  known,  it  will  receive  sucli  overwhelming 
public  support  as  to  convince  those  In  control  of  the  next  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  that  the  rencmmatlon  for  a  third  term 
of  President  Roosevelt  will  mean  their  certain  political  suicide  and 
the  sure  demise  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  well. 

John  W.  Smith. 

Brooklyn,  August  2,  1939. 


A  Loj3:ical  Flan  for  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  October  3.  1940) 

A    LOGICAL   PLAN    FOR    PaOSPERITT 

Wendell  Winkle's  three-point  program  to  end  unemployment,  bb 
presented  in  his  Grand  Rapids  speech,  is  something  everybody  can 

understand.    For  it  is  the  essence  of  plain  common  sense. 

It  is  offered  as  the  practical,  hard-headed  businessman's,  not  the 
politician's,  solution  of  the  Nation's  gravest  domestic  problem. 

Point  No.  1:  Encourage  new  enterprises  and  bring  about  a  vast 
Increase  oX  production. 

Here  Mr.  Wii'.kie  takes  sharp  issue  with  those  who  would  throw 
a  fenc-e  around  existing  businesses  and  industries,  preventing  them 
from  cxp:',nd!ng  and  others  from  entering  the  field. 

He  likewise  challenges  the  fallacious  doctrine  that  scarcity,  not 
I  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Its  necessaries  and  luxuries, 
I    rprlls  i^rcspcrity. 

For  these  who  urge  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  to 
cure  the  Nation's  ills  conveniently  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  must 
first  have  the  wealth — and  that  means  commodities — to  distribute, 
enough  to  go  around. 

The  Nation  doesn  t  possess  that  wealth  today  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, because  production  is  curbed  by  governmental  strait  Jackets. 

This  sentence  irom  Mr.  Willkie's  speech  goes  straight  to  the  mark: 
"Tlie  road  to  prosperity  is  paved  with  Jobs,  and  the  way  to  get  on 
that  road  is  production." 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken.  "Tlie  way  to  make  Jobs  Is  to  set 
production  in  motion — to  produce." 

Curbing  production  creates  unemployment  and.  as  Mr.  WUlkie 
says  in  words  that  do  not  overstate  the  situation,  "you  have  cut 
the  Jtigular  vein  of  America." 

Then  no  an-.cunt  cf  Gcvrrnmcnt  rpcnt'.lr.g  of  the  taxraycrs'  money 
will  restore  the  patient.  Transfusion  from  the  Puf)lic  Treasury  Is  of 
only  temporarv  benefit  and  leaves  the  patient  weaker  than  before. 
Tills  has  been  proved  time  and  ncein  Spendlne  won't  help. 
Hand -outs  necessitates  a  constant  strengthening  of  the  dangerous 
dose. 

Government  cant  make  real  Jobs  by  discoui aging  legitimate 
enterprise  at  every  turn,  by  holding  a  club  over  business  and  indus- 
try. Prod'.iction.  in  response  to  demand.  Is  the  great  employment 
pgencv  o'  the  rountrv 

Give  production  full  .swing  and  present  employers  will  hire  more 

workers.    That's  the  first  step,  but  as  Mr.  Wlllkie  point?  out.  it  isn't 

enough     There  was  a  time  when  the  countrv  was  teeming  with  new 

enterprises,  new  ventures  by  businessmen  not  afraid  to  set  up  shop 

for  themselves. 

Was    that    solely    because    the    country    was   stUl    new    and    Iresh 

opportunities  for   capital   and  ambition,  new  no  longer   a%'ailable, 

were  opening  daily?  „„,,.  ,     ^ 

That  is  what  some  would  have  us  believe,  but  Mr    Willkie  does 
not  subscribe  to  this  defeatist  doctrine.    Give  business  a  chance,  he 
urges,   and   it    will   not    be   long   In   launching   out   into   fresh   fields 
i    awaiting  profitable  development. 

So  Mr.  Wtrkle  ritrhtlv  emnhaslzes  the  need  for  a  host  of  brand 
new  enterprises  to  be  encouraged  by  the  go-ahead  signal  from  Gov- 
ernment, hundreds  cf  thousands  of  them  looking  for  employees  to 
help  promote  th^T  projects. 

IDe-'plte  the  depression,  scientific  research  and  invention  have  not 
been  standing  still.  When  Industry  is  freed  from  its  handicaps, 
they  are  ready  to  make  new  contributions  to  America's  high 
standard  of  living  and  satisfv  a  multitude  of  wants. 

Mr  Wlllkies  point  No.  2  is  a  new  tax  system,  stabilized  so  that 
bu.'=iness  will  knew  what  to  expect,  and  one  that  will  lighten  the 
present  oppressive  load  on  eiiij^loyers  and  labor  As  he  spoke.  Ccn- 
gre'^-^  has  Just  completed  n  piece  of  crazy-quilt  taxation,  full  of 
confusions  and  inju.'- ticos.  that  bv  common  agreement  will  have  to 
be  radically  repaired  In  the  meantime,  bu.  incss  will  be  bedeviled 
With  uncertainty  and  fear 

Point  No  3  Is'an  end  to  overregulation  of  all  business  and  excess- 
slvc  bureaucratic  red  tape,  which  adds  immensely  to  the  cost  of 
conducting   small    as   well    as   large   concerns,   Injuriously   affecting 

wages  and  Jobs.  ^      wi        ~.,- 

Mr  Wlllkies  program  for  prosperity  Is  pointed  in  a  double  sen.se. 
It  points  straight  to  the  need  for  restoring  and  establishing  those 
sound  governmental  policies  under  which  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  will  again  be  free  to  flourish  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  all. 


EDITORIAL  IN   THE  PHILADELPHIA   INQUIRER 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  this  morning,  October  3,  1940,  entitled 
"A  Logical  Plan  for  Prosperity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
LXXXVl— App 381 


Domestic  Petroleum  Industry  Benefited  by  Trade 

Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1940 

Mr.   RANKIN.    Mr.   Speaker,   the   Honorable   Wendell   L. 
Willkie.  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  in  his  campaign 


n 


f 
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address  delivered  in  Detroit,  under  the  auspices  cf  'he  General 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs,  declared  that  when 
elected— his  optimism  amuses  me  greatly— he  will  "clean  cut 
all  the  cynics  in  the  Government."  I  suggest  that  he  render 
this  country  a  real  service  by  cleaning  out  the  cynics  in  the 
Republican  Party,  cynics,  who  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
partusan  aims  are  prepared  to  deceive  the  voters  of  this  coun- 
try by  withholding  essential  data  when  discussing  the  policies 
cf  this  administration. 

In  reading  the  Congressional  Record  of  September  26,  1940, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  remarks  of  our  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Carlson  1.  on  page  12686.  attacking  the  moderate 
reduction  of  from  '2  cent  to  '4  cent  per  gallon  excise  tax  on 
crude  peUoleum  granted  in  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela. 

The  argument  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  daily 
average  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  State  cf  Kansas 
and  imports  of  crude  oil  on  which  Mr.  Carlson  relies  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  campaign  of  192S.  when  the  R 'publican  Party 
misled  the  farmers  of  cur  country  into  believing  that  all  their 
problems  would  be  solved  by  shutting  out  all  imports  of  farm 
products.     Well,  what  followed  is  painful  history.     The  Re- 
publicans elected  to  Congress  in  1928.  after  about  a  year  and 
one-half  of  wrangling  among  them-selves.  back^cratching  and 
logrolling,  gave   the  country  the   Hawley-Smoct   Tariff   Act   . 
raising  duties  to  embai-go  levels.    And  by  the  end  of  1932  | 
our  farm  population,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  state  of   1 
bankruptcy.     Despair  had  replaced  hope  In  the  lives  of  our 
f  aimers.  I 

A  few  months  ago  this  Conprcss.  after  extensive  hearings 
and  debate  on  its  m<yits.  extend-rd  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
mrnts  program  for  another  3  years.  To  digress  momentarily. 
I  had  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  fundamental  disagree- 
ment or  divergence  of  views  within  the  ranks  cf  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  particularly  among  its  national  leaders,  regarding 
vital  issues  confronting  the  Nation.  While  the  Republican 
Pvesidential  nominee  has  consistently  supported  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  paid  high  tribute  to  Secretary  Hull's 
management  of  it.  other  Republican  leaders  have  been  sniping 
at  it,  using  incomplete  data,  distorting  statistics,  and  making 
misleading  statements  calculated  to  deceive  our  voters. 

Writing  in  Fortune  magazine  for  April  1940,  Mr.  Wendell 
W.llkie  said: 

Now.  obviously,  it  will  not  do  for  one  great  nation  to  become  a  free- 
trade  country  by  it.<elf  For  the  United  States  to  erase  its  tarifTs  all 
at  once  would  b*«  ruinous  to  cur  people  and  many  of  our  industries. 
The  present  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull  v.ho  is  wtse  and  tem- 
perate, realizes  this  And  so  he  adopted  the  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments as  a  step  toward  Iricriasmg  our  foreign  business  gradually 
Under  th.s  pohcy  the  United  States  takes  up  the  problem  of  tarifTs 
with  each  ccun'ry  separately,  lists  the  products  th;it  it  would  like 
to  export,  studies  a  similar  list  submitted  by  the  other  country,  and 
then  a  deal  is  arranged,  each  country  making  such  concessions  as  It 
can  with  the  least  possible  harm  and  the  most  possible  benefit  to  its 
own  people.  This  agretment  is  then  extended  to  apply  to  other 
countries,  too.  What  couid  be  simpler  or  more  ;n  accord  with  com- 
mon sense?  What  could  be  bettor  qualified  to  benefit  us.  the  people, 
as  a  whole?  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  sacrifices.  But  the  point 
Is  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  agreements  are  negotiated,  the  sacri- 
fices are  always,  and  always  should  he.  less  than  the  boneflts  gained. 
That  IS.  we,  the  people,  profit. 

During  the  debate  to  extend  the  life  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  941.  a  detailed  study  regarding  pe- 
troleum. I  cite  that  study  in  its  entirety,  because  it  exposes 
the  absolute  lack  of  basis  for  the  charge  that  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  are  damaging  to  our  domestic  industry.  Moreover, 
the  trade  agreements  program,  as  the  study  shews,  has 
substantially  increased  exports  of  domestic  petroleum 
products. 

THE  DOMESTIC  PrmOLTCTM  INOUSmT  AND  THK  VENEZUELAN  TBAOE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  derived  from  petroleum,  in- 
cluding topped  crude  and  gas  oil.  have  been  free  of  duty  under 
the  last  three  tariff  acts — the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913, 
the  Pordney-McCtunber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  and  the  Hawley- 
Smoct  Tariff  Act  of  1S30.  By  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  an 
import  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  gallon — equivalent  to 
21  cents  per  barrel — was  levied  on  imports  of  these  com- 


modities except   for  imports   used   for  supplies  of   ships   In 
foreign  trade  or  entered  in  bond  for  refining  and  reexport. 

The  centers  of  crude  petroleum  production  in  the  United 
States  are  located  chiefly  in  the  Mid-Continent.  Gulf  coast 
areas  and  the  State  of  California.  The  average  grade  of 
domestic  crude  petroleum  ranges  between  30  and  35"  in  grav- 
ity. Imported  crude  petroleum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gen- 
erally below  20    in  gravity. 

Imports  of  crude  petroleum  from  Venezuela,  which  is  much 
heavier  than  the  average  domestic  crude,  yields  chiefly  heavy 
fuel  oil  and  asphalt.  Domestic  crude  petroleums  yield  rela- 
tively larger  percentages  of  the  more  valuable  product.s — 
gasoline,  kerosene,  and  lubricating  oils.  As  a  result,  the  use 
of  imported  crude  petroleum  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
heavier  gradt^s  of  fuel  oil  reserves  the  lighter  domestic  crude 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  valuable  products. 

The  domestic  petroleum  industry  has  been  on  an  export 
basis  since  its  beginning,  and  in  crude  petroleum  since  1933. 

Exports  of  crude  petroleum  are  substantially  comparable 
in  quality  with  the  average  grade  of  domestic  production, 
but  lighter  than  imports.  The  rising  trend  in  exports  of 
crude  petroleum  from  the  United  States  is  due  in  part  to  two 
important  factors:  First,  the  increased  demand  in  some  for- 
eign countries  for  military  purposes,  including  storage:  and, 
second,  the  establishment  in  other  cctmtries  of  a  domestic 
refining  industry  as  a  national  policy.  Japan  increased  its 
imports  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  United  States  from 
2.500.000  barrels  in  1929  to  16.086  000  in  1939.  Exports  of 
crude  petroleum  to  Italy  increased  from  none  in  1929  to 
5.000,000  barrels  in  1939.  During  the  same  p'?nod  exports  of 
crude  petroleum  to  Prance  increased  from  4.000  barrels  to 
16,700.000  barrels.  Exports  of  crude  petroleum  to  Canada. 
the  most  important  foreign  market,  increased  from  22.400,000 
barrels  to  28.100.000  barrels.  Total  United  States  exports  of 
crude  petroleum  increa.sed  from  26.400,000  barrels  in  1929  to 
72.100.000  barrels  in  1939. 

CONCESSION    TO    VENEZtTLA    ON    PETROLEUM 

By  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  concluded  with  Vene- 
zuela, effective  December  16.  1939.  the  import  excLse  tax  on 
crude  petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  was  reduced  from 
one-half  cent  to  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon — equivalent  to 
10'-  cents  per  barrel.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry,  the  quantity  of  crude  petroletim,  topped 
crude,  and  fuel  oil  which  may  enter  the  United  States  at  the 
reduced  rate  may  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of 

crude  petroleum  processed  in  refineries  in  the  continental 
United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  5  percent  annual 
quota  established  by  the  trade  agreement  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  ratio  between  imports  and  domestic  production 
of  these  oils  following  the  levying  in  1932  of  the  one-half- 
cent -pcr-gallon  excise  tax  and  the  present  time.  All  imports 
in  excess  of  the  established  annual  quota  are  subject  to  the 
full  one-half-cent-pt^-galloii  excise  tax. 

The  concession  on  petroleum  granted  to  Venezuela  consti- 
tutes the  mast  important  consideration  granted  to  that  coun- 
try. United  States  imports  from  Venezuela  consist  chiefly  of 
crude  petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil.  On  the  other 
hand.  Venezuela  granted  concessions  benefiting  American 
farm  and  factory  products  which  made  up  36  percent  of  our 
total  exports  to  Venezuela  in  1938. 

Among  the  more  important  American  products  on  which 
reductions  in  duty  were  obtained  by  the  United  States  are 
cigarettes,  lumber,  furniture,  and  fresh  and  canned  fruits. 

Imports  of  ci-ude  petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  are 
small  in  comparison  with  domestic  production  and  exports. 
The  total  quantity  of  imports  in  1938  of  taxable — does  not 
include  22.500,000  barrels  exempt  from  excise  tax  used  for 
supplies  of  ships  in  foreign  trade,  and  entered  in  bond  for 
refining  and  reexport — crude  and  fuel  oil  amounted  to  29,- 
700,000  barrels  compared  with  exports  of  121.100.000  barrels 
and  domestic  production  of  1.660,000,000  barrels.  In  other 
words.  United  States  imports  of  these  oils  constituted  only 
2  percent  of  total  domestic  production  for  1938.  On  the  ex- 
port side,  shipments  of  these  same  oils  to  foreign  countries 
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during  1938  constituted  7  p>ercent  of  domestic  production  and 
were  more  than  300  percent  greater  than  imports. 

IMPORTS  SFRVE  A  DESIRABLE  ECONOMIC  PURPOSE 

Analysis  of  the  imports  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude 
and  fuel  oil  indicates  that  these  imports,  small  in  comparison  ' 
with  our  domestic  production  and  greatly  exceeded  by  cur  ex- 
ports, serve  a  desirable  economic  purpose  of  balancing  the 
supply  of  certain  petroleum  products  in  our  home  markets. 
Venezuela  supplier  nearly  90  percent  of  total  United  States 
imports  of  crude  petroleum,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies 
supplies  over  90  percent  of  our  imports  of  fuel  oil.  Imported 
crude  petroleum  is  not  comparable  in  quahty  with  the  aver- 
age domestic  oil,  in  that  it  yields  much  less  gasoline  and  prac- 
tically no  lubricating  oil.  the  more  valuable  refined  products. 
The  chief  products  of  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum  are  heavy 
fuel  oil  and  asphalt. 

The  calculated  gasoline  yield  from  the  refining  of  Vene- 
zuelan crude  petroleum  is  about  12  percent;  that  is.  every 
100  barrels  of  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum  yields  approxi- 
mately 12  barrels  of  gasoline  and  approximately  55  barrels  of 
heavy  fuel  oil.  Domestic  crudes  are  lighter  than  the  imported 
product  and  yield  approximately  43  percent  of  the  more  val- 
uable product — Baseline,  which  accounts  for  about  70  percent 
of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry's  annual  revenues,  and  a 
fuel  oil  yield  of  25  percent. 

The  29,700,000  barrels  of  taxable — does  not  include  22,500.- 
OCO  barrels  exempt  from  excise  tax  used  for  supplies  of  ships 
in  foreign  tiade.  and  entered  in  bond  for  refining  and  reex- 
port— crude,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  imported  in  1938. 
nearly  all  cf  which  was  imported  from  Venezuela  directly  or 
indirectly  thrtugh  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  nearly  all  of 
it  entered  through  the  ports  cf  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  to  serve  the  thickly  populated  industrial  areas  of 
the  northern  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

These  imports  of  crud?  petroleum  produced  a  calculated 
supply  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  million  barrels  of  heavy  residual 
fuel  oil.  This  estimated  sixteen  to  seventeen  million  barrels 
of  heavy  residual  fu-^l  oil  derived  from  foreign  crude  petro- 
leum constituted  about  one-fifth  of  a  total  consumption  of 
ninety  to  ninety-five  million  barrels  in  that  area.  To  attempt 
to  supply  the  heavy  fuel-oil  consumption  of  the  industries  lo- 
cated in  the  New  England  and  northern  Atlantic  Coast  States 
would  result  in  increasing  the  heavy  Inventories  of  gasoline 
stocks — from  which  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  derives 
approximately  70  percent  of  its  annual  revenue — and,  through 
accumulation  of  large  inventories,  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  price. 

The  production  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  million  barrels  of 
heavy  fuel  cil  from  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum,  with  a  gaso- 
line jield  of  approximately  12  percent,  and  a  heavy  residual 
fuel-oil  yield  of  about  55  percent  results  in  about  2.700,000 
barrels  of  gasoline.  The  production  of  the  same  quantity  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  from  domestic  crude  petroleum,  with  a  gaso- 
line yield  of  approximately  43  percent  and  a  residual  fuel  oil 
yield  of  25  percent,  would  result  in  the  production  of  nearly 
28,000  000  barrels  of  gasoline.  This  addition  to  our  gasoline 
production,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  1  month's  aver- 
age domestic  supply,  wotild  increase  excessive  gasoline  inven- 
tories, which  Is  a  serious  problem  for  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry. 

The  moderate  imports  of  foreign  crude,  topped  crude,  and 
fuel  oil  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  balancing  the  domestic 
supply  of  petroleum  products  more  nearly  to  demand  due 
to  the  much  lower  gasoline  yield  and  much  higher  heavy 
residual  fuel -oil  yield  of  the  Venezuelan  product  and  the 
domestic  crude  petroleum  constmied  in  the  thickly  populated 
industrial  areas  of  the  northern  Atlantic  Seaboard  States. 
rrrROLEU.M  indv.stry  BENmrs  from  trade  agreements 
It  is  sigmficant  to  note  that  whereas  a  concession  on 
petroleum  ha,s  been  granted  in  only  one  agreement — the 
moderate  reduction  in  the  excise  tax  which  was  granted  to 
Venezuela — concessions  expanding  opportunities  In  foreign 
markets  in  which  our  domestic  petroleimi  industry  can  sell 
its  products  have  been  obtained  in  12  agreements.  Five 
coimtries  reduced  the  duties  on  petroleum  products,  4  coim- 


tries  bound  the  rate  of  duty  against  Increase.  2  countries 
bound  petroleum  products  on  the  free  list,  and  1  country 
bound  the  rate  of  duty  and  increased  the  quota.  Examples 
cf  the  various  petroleum  products  afTected  by  more  favorable 
export  opportunities  obtained  through  trade  agreements  are 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  petroleum  residues  for  heating, 
benzine  and  benzol,  lubricating  greases,  kerosene,  and  various 
petroleum  oils  and  greases. 

Switzerland  granted  a  concession  on  petroleum  residues 
for  heating  purposes,  benzine  and  benzol  for  motors.  Swiss 
imports  of  these  products  from  the  United  States  increased, 
respectively,  between  1935 — the  preagreement  year — and  1938 
from  $35,000  to  $1,361,000;  from  $1,039,000  to  $2,077,000. 
Sweden  granted  a  concession  on  gasoline  and  that  country 
Increased  its  imports  of  gasoline  between  1934 — the  preagree- 
ment year— and  1938  from  $3,051,000  to  $7,071,000.  The 
Netherlands  guaranteed  not  to  change  the  duty-free  status  of 
lubricating  oil.  Its  imports  from  the  United  States  between 
the  preagreement  year  1935  and  1938  increased  from  $840,000 
to  $1,125,000.  Canada,  our  most  important  foreign  market 
for  petroleum  products  reduced  the  duty  on  lubricating  oils, 
engine  distillates,  and  gasoline.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  by  Canada  of  these  products  increased,  respectively, 
between  the  preagreement  year  1935  and  1938  from  $2,605.- 
000  to  $3  122,000;  from  $7,000  to  $71,000;  from  $1,501,000  to 
$5,219,000. 

The  petroleum  industry's  most  important  and  profitable 
market  is.  of  course,  the  home  market.  Tliere  are  certain 
benefits  shared  by  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  derived 
from  the  trade-agreements  program  which,  though  less  tan- 
gible, are  nevertheless  real.  Such  benefits  flow  from  an  im- 
proved domestic  market.  Imports  and  exports  mean  more 
work  for  all  the  people  employed  in  transportation — rail- 
roads, busses,  trucks,  ships — and  in  merchandising — stores, 
markets,  insurance  companies — as  well  as  more  work  for 
the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great  variety 
of  commodities  that  are  bought  and  sold.  Such  activity  at 
home  strengthens  and  increases  purchasing  power  all  along 
the  line  and  creates  expanded  markets  at  home  for  petroleum 
products. 

Prices  that  cur  domestic  petroleum  industry  has  received 
for  its  products  have  been  liighest  during  periods  when  for- 
eign trade — imports  and  exports — has  moved  in  large  volume. 
In  .such  periods  domestic  industrial  activity  has  been  brisk 
and.  in  addition  to  higher  prices,  the  petroleum  industry  has 
experienced  greater  demands  for  Its  products. 

United  States  exports  of  domestic  petroleum  and  petroletim  products 
to  trade-agreement  '  countries  and  to  non-trade-agreement  coun- 
tries, 1937-38,  compared  with  1934-35 


Trade-oprcomcnt  countries 


Puha  

Rrazil --- --■ 

lii'litium 

Haiti      

Sweden  .............. 

Cnlombia 

fnn.ida  

Honduras  

NclliiT  lands 

Netherlands  Indies 

Curic-ao - 

Surinam 

P  wit  zrr  land  

Nicsmeua 

Ciiiati  uiala . 

France         

Miqiielon  and  St.  Pierre 
Lslaads  .  .    

Fnnrh  Wp«t  Indies 

French  Uui.-uia 

Fri'uch  Indochina 

Fn-nch  Oo'ania     

Alfteria  and  TunL"iia 

Madiica.'icar  

()th«r  Frinch  Africa 

Finland  

Co^U  Rica 

pHlva.ior  

Ctccboslovakia 


1934 


193.S 


Total,    all     «trre«nH»nt 
countries 

Tfil;il.  all  niinagretrnt'nt 
countries  .  


$1,943,459 

7,  876,  122 

7,4.Sl,5»i2 

2.'^?,  77*^ 

3,716.550 

75«i.  814 

35,  14!*,  647 

3t<(J,  268 

7.  7;i2,  «I1 

R72.  'Z'y 

6  221,  Ml 

69,  (XW 

64,747 

1A712 

26.^.  4S>4 

23,  S«,  820 

3.514 

\K\  175 

23.G91 

232.883 

14.^  173 

3W.  79S 

342.  704 

l.n7.S,  ."ifil 

271.2.55 

240,068 

IS.5.  470 

(*),  178 


99,885,677 
127,651,582 


1937 


fZ4fi9,OT2 

8.417.988 

8,037.518 

221,!»50 

4.  714.  74S 

4»>,  43:1 

3S.  5,5.1,  W5 

407,694 

6.  f*.H.  04  J 

1,0S2.  99! 

4.014.  .5:10 

34,  r>73 

l,Vi.  i52 

140,  .566 

223.763 

22,604.^88 

4.493 

121,348 

3).  .%48 
4f.h,  'Mi) 
2:11.  248 
748.  ,<09 
2;)7.  97s 
1.  1.^4.664 
,106.  :<h9 
Ih.-),  137 
171.  aw 
116,686 


102,038,410 
148,  2n8,  239 


$1,f.42,«tf 
10.  IV.)  X31 
13,  343.  493 

310.  (440 
fl.  :tH»->.  526 

687.780 
.'iI,W!,707 

312.^.7 

16.314,  SOW 

1.301.642 

21.  326.  .340 

.'>y,  75.5 

307.817 

208.  18.5 

707.  8S2 

28,691,588 

8,988 
106.648 
3 1.. 36.1 
338,826 
164.  .534 
368.668 
.3^4.  526 
3.244.  160 
624.915 
470,  531 
307.349 


1938 


«,  921,219 

8.  .5.38,  240 

9,  1I5.W)4 
217.  O-U 

9.HK7,  232 

8t>5.  880 

50,  7iH.  768 

306.  .563 

1 X  («.'..  .V.M 

1.470.  .MS 

22,013.477 

75.  71)9 

949.  7m 

179.3.37 

,5«4  042 

39,814,479 

4.  145 

141,977 

23.671 

479.  »J6 

14<l.  8.35 

27«),  864 

416.  Ml 

1,418.  1*9 

1.073,  402 

474.  681 

264.  M89 

082,560 


162,  TM,  859 
213,  498,  7<»8 


168, 07.5,  V35 
220,  .530,  457 
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TuUl.  ail  aoaagreeucnt  coud- 

trio 


im*  find  l«l.S    l«r  and  1938 
average  value  avt-rajto  value 


ChaoRC 


$100. 9fiZ  (100 
137. 1*70, 000 


$1W.  4IW,  000 
217.014.000 


Value 


Percent 


p-A.  446, 000 
79.044.000 


+63.8 
+57.3 


'  In(lu<1in«  tlw  17  c-ounlrw-s  (an.l  rolonips)  wilh  which  aprM-iwnts  were  in  "l^'ra- 
tion  .tiirinK  the  er.-Ht.-r  i-htI  of  mv  (.nly  1  of  the  agreenienU  was  iij  oj«-r3t...n 
tt.r..UKh..ui  l'..;i.-..  -^  thr...i»:lMMit  \m.  12  hy  ih-  rni-Mle  ..f  I'.'M.  K'.  hy  the  mi.MkM  f  IW, . 
an.l  >  hy  th.-  .Txt  <.f  I'.W.  IIm-  W*l  'with  Kmndor'  only  i-ame  into  force  on  Oct.  J, 
law. 
try 
Unrli: 

uient  wUh%'euVf"[id'aI  Hlt'^tivriM^^  t»^  uuiuUr"o(  acnfinenl  countries 

up  U)  Jl. 

(irsEn\L  N(rrB.— IVrcentage  changes  have  tx>en  calculated  upon  fuller  figures  in 
ttK>u.san(ls. 

Sourr*:  Utest  rewMs  of  Diviaion  of  Foreign  Trade  Sutistics,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
•Dd  Domestic  t^mmeriv. 


Gasoline  From  Garbage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK    CALIKOKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  wonders  have  not 
yet  ceased,  and  the  horizon  cf  our  abilities  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  Our  chemical  laboratories  and  industrial  en- 
gineers have  long  been  searching  for  a  process  to  produce 
Industrial  alcohol  cheaply  in  order  that  we  might  economi- 
cally utilize  the  waste  vegetable  material  of  our  farms  and 
cities.  In  my  home  city  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  a  noted  organic 
chemist  has  been  pursuing  this  subject  with  more  than  the 
usual  diligence  and  persistence  of  his  kind,  and  has  now 
developed  a  simple  process  which  would  render  these  waste 
products  Into  high-test  aviation  fuel.  Thus  far  he  has 
been  able  to  render  fuel  of  98.7  octane,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  process  will  render  a  fuel  of  100  octane  under  favorable 
circumstances. 

This  process  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  chemists 
sent  from  certain  of  the  Important  countries  of  the  world. 
and  has.  I  believe,  been  licensed  to  some  of  them.  In  this 
respect  the  United  States  is  a  "backward  country."  As  has 
been  so  frequently  the  case,  unfortimately.  our  inventors  have 
had  to  take  their  wares  elsewhere  in  the  world  for  them  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  utilized,  and  developed.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  materials  and  Instruments  useful  in  war. 
^r  several  years  this  process  of  which  I  am  speaking  has 
been  available  to  the  United  States,  but  for  various  and  sun- 
dry reasons,  which  I  can  hardly  understand,  the  United 
States  haa  not  seen  fit  to  take  up  and  expand  this  proces.s  for 
rendering  such  things  as  garbage  and  bagas-v  into  alcohol, 
which  I*  then  tran.*inuted  Into  high-octane  fuel  by  a  simple 
catalytic  proces*. 

No  doubt  Aome  of  thl.«i  opposition  to  development  of  this 
pTorrs.<i  originate  with  the  petroleum  industry,  and  it  Is  clear 
that  that  industry  at  lra.%1  dor*  not  jm'«  k  competition  from  thf? 
catalyzed  producu  of  butyl  alcohol.  However,  Mr.  Speakrr, 
1  ajik  this  onr  qurstion.  Arr*  th**  mak'  r%  and  mi'frhant*  of 
h'ih-te»i  gavjlme  in  th**  i^-trokum  pt<xiuci»  busin«»*  or  are 
they  In  th<'  m<itor-furl  bu«-inf«>?  If  they  are  In  the  motor- 
fuel  busme**,  ihcfj  they  khuuid  «^«'k  their  fuel  from  whatever 
»curce  It  may  be  b<'jt  and  most  cheaply  derived 

Mr.  Sp«*aker.  it  is  not  my  province  to  market  the  rights  to 
this  process,  but  for  the  Rccokd  I  desire  to  set  forth  a  brief 
history  of  the  Jeans  process  for  rendering  waste  vegetable 
products  into  high-octane  motor  fuel,  with  certain  cost  data 
which  demonstrate  its  feasibility.  This  seems  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  hope  of  those  who  have  so  earnestly  piursued 
the  subject  of  farm  chemuigy. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  have  obtained  the  follcwing  information 
from  sources  which  I  believe  to  be  reliable  and  present  it 
on  my  own  responsibility: 

THE  JEANS   PROCESS— CARB.*GE  TO  BUTTL   ALCOHOL  TO  AVIATION   GASOLINE 

On  April  6.  1932.  research  was  commenced  on  compounding 
a  substance  havine  the  desired  qualities  of  pasoline  that  could 
b^  u.sed  as  a  substitute  motor  fuel.  After  a  general  review 
of  the  available  literature,  it  was  disclosed  that  considerable 
experimental  work  had  been  done  on  the  use  of  alcohol, 
coal-tar  products,  and  so  forth,  as  motor  fuels.  Difficulties 
were  encountered  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  By  itself,  alcohol  is 
not  a  fuel  well  adapted  for  present  types  of  encines.  Un- 
fortunately, alcohol  has  a  very  slow  rate  of  combustion.  In 
order  to  utilize  its  enerpy  value,  it  becomes  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  higher  compression  ratio  than  with  gasoline.  This, 
hcwever.  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  mutually 
miscible  solvent,  such  as  benzol. 

In  the  past,  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  blending  of 
gasolines  from  different  sources  in  order  to  improve  the  fuel 
qualities  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The  hope  was 
that  the  future  would  offer  many  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
blending  alcohol  with  hydrocarbons  to  yield  fuels  approxi- 
mating in  closest  degree  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  fuel. 
After  carefully  studying  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
alcohols  as  motor  fuels,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  alcohols  held  out  the  most  promising  possibilities  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  outstanding  and  fundamental  attraction  of 
alcohols,  in  substitution  for  fuels  obtained  from  coal  or  oil 
deposits,  resides  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Ftom  supplies  of  raw  materials,  which 
are  being  continuously  renewed  and  are  susceptible  of  great 
expansion  without  encroachment  upon  fcod  supplies,  fer- 
mentable material  from  which  alcohol  may  be  obtained  is 
available  everywhere.  The  shrubs  or  other  vegetation  of 
v.aste  lands,  the  by-products  of  sugar  refineries,  the  garbage 
of  large  cities,  the  waste  sulfite  cellulose  liquor  of  paper 
mills,  low-grade  starchy  materials,  wood.  peat,  and  or  cellu- 
lose itself,  afford  sources  of  alcohol. 

The  type  and  kind  of  alcohol  from  the  above  raw  materials 
was  the  cau.se  of  much  study.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to 
ferment  these  materials  with  a  special  type  of  bacteria  for 
the  production  of  normal  butyl  alcohol,  as  this  type  of  alcohol 
more  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  usual  gasoline  constitu- 
ents as  to  British  thermal  units  value  and  power  generation. 
Considerable  time  and  experimental  W9rk  was  consumed 
before  we  were  able  to  find  a  bacteria  that  would  produce  a 
maximum  yield  of  this  alcohol.  Finally,  we  were  successful 
in  isolating  a  culture  from  the  skins  of  potatoes.  This  bac- 
teria is  a  hardy  specie  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  various 
types  of  raw  materials  when  properly  prepared.  Of  all  chemi- 
cal processes,  these  carried  out  by  living  organisms  are.  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  cheapest  to  operate  since  the  expense 
for  labor,  and  so  forth,  is  small  due  to  the  efiBcient  manner 
in  which  these  tiny  organisms  operate.  In  these  days  of 
catalyzers,  the.se  organisms  might  well  be  referred  to  as 
catalysts  that  bring  about  the  transformation  of  starch  or 
sugars  to  the  neutral  solvents.  This  organLsm  not  only  fer- 
ments hexoses.  but  pento.ies.  disacchanidcs.  polysacchanides, 
and  starch,  with  the  production  of  normal  butyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  ethyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen. 

The  frrmenlation  takes  place  best  in  a  5-p<rcenf  Jiolutlon 
of  ftUgar«i,  Including  w(x>d  uunAtn.  or  starches  with  suitable 
nitrogfrn-containing  mati^nal.  rUh<?r  naturally  pr*  wnt  or 
addf'd.  Th''  folUmmg  forntuias  are  the  probable  chemical 
reactions  of  th<^  fermentation,  and  ^hrm  the  clianues  In  acidity 
and  tlie  rate  of  gas  production  a»  thi'  tvtnienlAUuti  tn-ogrcMes: 


1. 

2. 
1 

4. 
5. 
«. 


•fHfrh  h#V'»« 

f«U.;<». — ►r,H:rooil  phw  ril,r()an  (Oi  ami  by  ceil*) 

♦i-tHitync  »ci<l         *<v4ur  ai-i'l 

acjirCooH  plus  uj — »j<H;<«KH,roou  plus  at 

«»tf>-iMieiic  mid 
CniCOCUiCOOU — >CH.t(KlI,  plu»  COt 
wt'tone 

C»H:COOU  plus  211, ►CHiCH.rHjrn.oH  plus  II»0 

fi-1'UtvI  alifihol 

CHjCOOU  plus2IIj »rH,(l!:oU  plu^  U,0 

cibyl  iilcohol 
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The  total  solvent  production  varies,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  fermentation,  between  34  percent  and  37  per- 
cent of  the  total  hexose  content  by  weight  of  the  mash  used. 
The  products  of  the  fermentation  are  divided  in  the  following 
manner :  ,  v 

'                   Percent 
Hexose 100.0       Butyl  alcohol 22 

Acetone 

Ethyl  alcohol- - 

Hydrcsen 


11. 
3 
1 


Carbon  dioxide 


40.0 


Water _ 21. 

•  . 


100.0 


In  other  words,  an  optimum  production  plant,  from  178.000 
pounds  of  hexose-contcnt  mash,  would  yield: 

Ten  thousand  gallons  of  solvents  equals  66.000  pounds. 

Ten  thousand  gallons  of  carbon  dioxide  equals  70  000  pounds. 

Ten  thousand  gallons  cf  hydrogen  equals  2.700  pounds. 

Wood  sugars  direct  from  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  cellulose 
waste  material  may  be  used  successfully  for  this  fermenta- 
tion as  the  bacteria  are  not  affected  by  the  resins,  phenols. 
or  other  contaminants  of  the  sugar  solution.  A  5-percent 
solution  of  sugars  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  may  be  fer- 
mented directly  after  the  neutralization  of  the  excess  acid 
without  costly  concentration  and  purification  cf  the  liquor. 
The  ability  of  the  bacteria  to  make  use  of  cheap  raw  material 
from  this  source  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  the  acid 

hydrob'sis  of  cellulose  can  be  accomplished  to  yield  70  percent 
of  sugars  by  weight  of  cellulose,  processed  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $2  per  ton  of  sugar  on  a  dry  weight  basis,  by  the  Thom- 
sen  process. 

After  the  alcohols  are  separated  out  from  the  fermented 
mash,  the  butyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  is  next  dried  and  passed 
over  a  dehydration  catalyst,  the  reaction  being: 

caiiOU »Ciniplus  H:0 


Cinjou- 


AD'l 

— >Cin«piusnjO 


The  butene  gas,  75.7  percent  by  weight  of  the  alcohol,  is 
separated  from  the  water  in  a  condenser  and  then  goes  to  a 
polymerization  tower  where  it  is  passed  over  a  polymerizing 
catalyst.  The  loss  by  volume— that  is,  the  water  dropped  out— 
In  this  reaction  is  18  percent  of  the  volume  of  the  alcohol.  In 
the  polymerization  the  butene  gas  Is  converted  back  into  a 
liquid  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  butene.  Theo- 
retically, the  reaction  is  as  follows: 

I    H    B    B    n 

2n-<!;-i=c-c-B 


n 

butene  -2 


H 


IB     H    H    H 

(3-4  Ditnelh)  1  bexine) 
-3 


n   u 


H 
II    u 


I,  ;.  I, 


u  n 


„   „   „   _  _   __  n   11   n   n  n   n 

^1^4  H    ^    II  1^ 

Normai  ocUrM  -i 


I 

n 


Actually  the  reacUon  Is  much  more  complex.  The  butane 
rearrange  under  the  conditions  at  the  reaction  and  combine 
In  a  treat  number  oi  ways  to  ttiat  the  flnal  product  i*  a  miX' 
ture  of  synthetic  hydrocarbons,  being  entirely  within  the  gaso- 
line balling  range  and  wttli  majority— 60  percent— being 
within  the  boiling  range  oi  the  UghUr  octane  fractions. 

An  example  of  an  Engler  distillation  Is  as  follows: 

Initial  boiling  point.  99'  W. 
b  percent  over  at  136   F 
10  percent  over  at  153     F. 
20  percent  over  at  183     P. 
30  percent  over  at  205     F. 
40  percent  over  at  218    F. 
60  percent  OTer  at  226     F. 
60  percent  over  at  234     F. 
70  percent  over  at  248    F. 
80  percent  over  at  274"  F. 


90  percent  over  at  S40'  P. 

95  percent  ovor  at  368     F. 

End  point.  386    F. 

Recovery.  97  5  percent. 

Rcld  vapor  pressure  at  100"  F..  7.8  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

Sulfur,  none. 

Ounis,  none. 

Octane  after  hydro<?enatlon,  98.7. 

Specific  gravity,  0.715. 

The  over-all  reaction  is  therefore: 


H   n   n   H 


u    H    H    a 


n-d;— C=C— C-U  pliis  n-C— C— C=C-n  SyntbcUc  hydrocarbons. 


i 


li 

butene — 2 


IT     IT 
plus  butane — I 


The  catalyst  used,  and  with  an  eCBcient  recycle  system,  the 
recovery  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  is  practically  100  percent  of 
the  butene  and  ethylene  gas  used.  Since  the  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons are  of  a  greater  density  than  the  gas.  there  is  a  shrinkage 
in  liquid  volume  of  20  percent.  The  weight  balance  of  the 
total  reaction  is: 


2(  .H.OH- 
(74.0)1 


J--  ^ 

148''il2.i2 
X-76.7 
X 

'112.12 


•r,H„ 
112.12 


-5.7 

112.12" 


X-75.7 

Since  all  of  the  butene  is  poljTnerized.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
weight  balance  will  be  75.7  percent  synthetic  hydrocarbons, 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  used.  Therefore  there  Is  a 
weight  loss  of  24.3  percent,  but  this  is  compensated  for  on  a 
volume  basis  by  the  lighter  density  and  greater  B.  t.  u.  content 
of  the  synthetic  hydrocarbons  as  compared  to  the  alcohol.  In 
the  dehydration,  there  is  18  percent  loss  in  volume  due  to  the 
loss  of  water  and  in  the  polymerization  process  there  is  an 
additional  loss  in  volume  of  17  percent  due  to  increased  density 
of  the  synthetic  hydrocarbons  in  conversion  of  the  butene  to 
a  liquid  product.     Thus: 


.688 

?715 


83-17'; 


SO  that  the  total  loss  in  volume  from  alcohol  to  finished 
product  is  31.94  percent. 

The  dehydration  catalyst  used  in  this  process  is  not  ex- 
pensive to  prepare  and  It  may  l>e  regenerated  indefinitely  by 
burning  off  the  carbon  deposit,  and  the  sole  operating  cost 
of   this  step  is  the   heat   input   to   the  catalyst  tube.     The 
catalyst  used  for  the  poljmierizatlon  reaction  Is  also  Inex- 
pensive and  has  a  long  life  and  can  be  renewed  with  new 
catalyst  rather  than  regenerate.    The  process,  as  a  whole,  is 
operated  at  low  temperatures  and  low  pressures.    The  syn- 
thetic  gasoline  produced  in  this  process  has   a  very  high 
antiknock  rating  and  can  be  used  In  all  types  of  motors, 
including  aviation  engines,  without  any  mechanical  changes 
or  alterations.    The  fuel  is  miscible.  in  aU  proportions,  with 
regular  gasoline  or  oils.     It  Is  not  soluble  in  water  and, 
therefore,  has  no  water  tolerance. 

While  the  experimental  work  to  date  has  proven  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  all  of  these  steps  as  now  operated,  it  has 
not  been  carried  Into  commercial  operation.  The  limited 
pilot  plant,  of  the  capacity  of  1  gallon  per  day  of  flnlihcd 
product,  has  been  the  extent  of  present  operations.  However, 
with  its  contlniwd  operation  for  a  period  of  over  2  years,  ft 
has  enabled  us  to  make  a  very  accurate  analysU  of  the  cosU 
and  operation  technique  and  aU  iU  various  operating  con- 
ditions  1.  e.,  optimum  temperatures  and  pressures.  In  fol- 
lowing the  reactions  very  closely  we  were  able  to  obtain  ?uffl- 
cient  knowledge  to  prove  the  economics  and  feaslWUty  of  op- 
erating on  a  commercial  basis.  As  an  example.  It  has  been 
estimated  operating  a  commercial  unit  of  10,000  gallons  per 
day.  using  sugarcane  bagasse  as  a  raw  material— this  material 
being  of  the  cellulose  family  requires  the  conversion  of  the 
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cellulose  to  soluble  sugar 
\^ould  be  as  follows: 

150  tons  sugarcane  bagasse 

fuel. 


the  cost  to  hydrolize  this  material 


$60.00 
40  00 
15  00 
10.00 
30  OO 


Process 

Labor 

Supervision 

Power 

LosB  of  chemicals  and  their  recuperation 

Maintenance  and  repairs ft  nn 

Contingencies  and  miscellaneous ^^"^ 

190  00 
Allowing  75  cents  per  ton  for  the  sugarcane  bagasse ^^^  ^0 

Total - - 302  50 

Results  of  this  hydrolysis  of  the  sugarcane  bagasse,  con- 
taining 30  percent  lignin.  40  percent  cellulose,  and  30  percent 
henni-cellulose: 

150  tons  ■  70  percent- — •  105      tons  cellulose. 

105  tons  .  90  percent. 94  5  tons  of  sugars. 

45  lens  of  llgnln  for  soil  humes 

Making  a  total  cost  of  $3.20  per  ten  of  sugar,  exclusive  of 
taxes,  insurance,  interest,  and  so  forth. 

step  II.  Fermentation  process 

bacteriologist *^q^ 

tub  washers   ipart  time) 9  99 

distillers 1|  ^ 

ma*U'r    mechanic °^ 

assistants ^  ^ 

-superintendent ^9  ?? 


Labor 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

Steam  at'^eb  pounds  per  gallon  at  33  cents  per  1,000  pounds.   195.49 

259  49 
M5  tons  of  sugar  solution  from  hydrolysis 302  50 

Total    coats 561.99 

RESULTS    mOM    THE    ABOVE    OPER\nONS 

94  5  tons  sugar    •  35-percent  conversion  will  equal: 
33  08  tons  of  mixed  alcohol,  iir  9.875  gallons. 
66  160  ptiunds  of  carbon  dioxide  gas. 
2.700  pounds  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Making  a  total  of  0  058  cent  per  gallon  of  alcohols,  exclusive 
of  taxes.  Insurance,  interest,  and  amortization. 

step  III    Dehydration 

The  cost  to  dehydrate  the  alcohols  to  the  butene  and 
ethylene  gases  resolves  itself  into  the  item  of  heat  input.  As 
the  pclymerization  is  an  exothermic  reaction,  evolution  ox 
heat,  it  is  planned  to  take  advantage  of  this  heat  by  means 
of  heat  transfer  equipment.  In  this  way  75  percent  of  the 
heat  required  for  the  dehydration  can  be  provided  without 
additional  cost,  so  that,  in  any  event,  the  heat  input  to  the 
dehydration  tower  would  be  very  small.  It  has  been  variously 
estimated,  with  the  aid  of  the  exchanges,  to  be  approximately 
714  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  alcohols  processed,  so 
"  that  the  total  cost  for  the  heat  input  would  be  approximately 
$22.  making  a  total  gallonage  cost  of  the  finished  product  of 
$0.0584.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  shrinkage  in  volume  of 
converting  the  alcohols  to  butene  gas  and  polymerizing  the 
gas  to  synthetic  hydrocarljcns.  would  amount  to  $00186, 
therefore  making  a  total  fuel  cost  of  $0,077  per  gallon. 

There  would  be,  out  of  this  operation,  3.000  gallons  of  pure 
acetone  with  a  conservative  market  value  of  40  cents  per 
gallon.  If  this  product  were  made  to  share  its  proportion  of 
the  operating  costs,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
would  be  reduced  materially. 

With  a  plant  producting  10.000  gallons  per  day  of  mixed 
alcohols,  there  would  be  from  this  operation,  using  sugarcane 
bagasse,  the  following  products: 

♦  760  gallons  aviation  gasoline,  at  12  cents $571.20 

S.CX)  gallons  acetone,  at  40  cents 1.200.00 

2.700  pounda  hydrogen  gas.  at  10  cents 270.00 


Operating   costs,    exclusive    of 
and  amortization 


taxes.    Insurance,    interests. 


there  is  sufficient  hydrogen  gas  available  to  produce  3.200 
gallons  of  methanol  in  conjunction  with  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas.  This  methanol  would  have  a  very  good 
markot  as  such,  and  has  a  value  in  excess  of  25  cents  per 
gallon.  The  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  made  to  produce 
25  tons  of  dry  ice.  In  any  evaluation  of  this  process,  it  is 
only  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  commercial  use  of 
the  by  products  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  the  aviation 
gasoline. 

Although  the  example  quoted  is  based  on  the  use  of  sucar- 
cane  bagasse,  other  waste  materials  can  be  used,  including 
city  garbage,  and  any  mixtures  of  materials  such  as  cereal 
grains,  pineapple  waste,  molasses,  and  potatoes.  The  only 
difference  in  operating  cost  would  be  the  initial  cost  of  the 
starting  material. 

PLANT-EQUIPMENT   COST 

The  cost  of  a  complete  unit  erected  and  placed  in  operation 
with  a  production  of  2,500  gallons  per  day  would  be  approxi- 
mately $178,000.  The  equipment  cost  for  a  plant  to  produce 
10.000  gallons  per  day  would  be  approximately  $300,000. 
Tliese  figures  are  based  on  estimates  submitted  by  two  well- 
known  firms  who  manufacture  this  type  of  equipment.  These 
figures  were  quoted  some  time  ago  and  would  be  subject  to 
seme  change  in  prices,  due  to  market  fluctuation  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction.  The  equipment  necessary  for  the 
operation  is  all  of  standard  make  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  build  any  special  equipment  to  carry  out  the  complete 
operation.  No  difficulties  should  be  encountered  in  utilizing 
this  process  on  a  commercial  scale. 


2.041.20 


583  99 


OroM  profit _ —  1.457.21 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  value 
for  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  or  residues  which  have  some 
vahie  as  humus  for  the  soil.    In  addition,  if  it  is  desired. 


Roy  W.  Howard's  Wise  and  Patriotic  Suggestion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Howard  has  cfTered  a 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  international  re- 
lations that  ought  to  ring  the  bell  in  every  household  in 
America. 

It  should  sink  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen 
who  loves  his  country  and  whose  mind  is  worried  by  the  con- 
stant and  menacing  drift  toward  war.  It  should  be  discussed 
and  debated  at  every  crossroads  country  store  and  school- 
house  in  the  lanti.  It  should  be  the  topic  in  every  family 
circle  where  mothers,  with  lines  of  grief  and  worry  in  their 
faces,  express  the  concern  that  only  a  mother  can  feel  lest 
their  sons  shall  be  sucked  into  the  holocaust  of  foreign  war. 
Mr.  Howard  has  made  a  suggestion  that  really  and  truly 
touches  the  home. 

Mr.  Howard's  suggestion  is  worthy  of  all  of  this  attention, 
and  of  all  of  the  additional  attention  a  harried  nation  can 
give  to  it,  because  it  at  last  injects  a  touch  of  sanity  and 
reason  in  a  situation  which  seems  otherwise  to  be  plunging 
hell-bent  in  the  direction  of  intervention  and  war. 

Mr.  Howard's  idea  is  that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  current 
propaganda  and  war  frenzy  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  America  genuinely  want  peace — peace  for  America  and 
peace  for  the  world — and  he  would  give  the  peace  sentiment 
a  chance  to  work.  While  militarists  at  Washington  are  said 
to  be  placing  large-scale  orders  for  coffins,  he  would  open 
the  door  to  a  rapprochement  with  Japan  which,  if  his  plan 
is  carried  out,  would  give  reasonable  promise  of  introducing 
peace  into  the  world  picture,  at  least  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Howard  is  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  America  has 
produced,  a  shrewd  analyst  and  keen  observer,  who  has  the 
canny  faculty  of  getting  at  the  very  heart  of  every  inter- 
national situation  he  undertakes  to  investigate.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  prolonged  tour  of  observation  in  the  Orient, 
and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Japan 
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are  Just  as  much  opposed  to  war  with  America  as  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  America  are  opposed  to  war  with  Japan. 

It  is  Mr.  Howard's  bchei  that  the  Far  East  presents  no 
problems  affecting  America  and  Japtan  that  cannot  be  ironed 
out  on  a  basis  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  his  suggestion  is 
that  a  commission  of  Americans  with  some  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  oriental  psychology  be  apF>ointed  at  once 
to  survey  and  report  to  Congress  and  the  President  "on  the 
broad  and  fundamental  aspects  of  the  entire  oriental  situa- 
tion." 

He  gives  his  pledge,  for  all  his  judgment  is  worth,  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission  would  immediately  ease  the 
Par  East  tension  and  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  friendly 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Kensuk©  Horinouchi, 
the  AmlMissador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Japan 
to  the  United  States,  finds  himself  in  complete  and  cordial 
agreement  with  Mr.  Howard's  point  of  view.  The  distin- 
guished Japanese  envoy  has  unreservedly  endorsed  Mr.  How- 
ard's suggestion,  stating  with  emphasis  that  the  people  of 
Japan  do  not  want  war  with  the  United  States. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Mr.  Howard  can  get  with 
his  wise  and  patriotic  suggestion.  TTiere  is  a  marked  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  foreign  aflairs  officials  to  play  the 
dangerous  interventionist  role  in  the  game  of  belligerency  in 
far  away  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  witness  the  recent  wholly 
unwarranted  "monkey"  business  in  Indochina.  If  Mr.  How- 
ard can  succeed  In  bringing  our  statesmen  back  to  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  our  forefathers  which  taught  that  we 
should  cultivate  "friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and 
entangling  alliances  with  none"  and  plant  them  on  that 
rock  of  safety  he  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  age. 

I  quote  as  follows  from  Mr.  Howard's  statement  published 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of  Monday,  September 

30.  1940: 

Japan  wants  no  war  with  America.  Japan  has  more  material 
Interests  In  the  United  Stntes  than  anywhere  el.se  in  the  world  In 
fact,  Japan  wculd  like  alXDve  every  other  consideration  to  stabilize 
her  relationship  with  America  on  a  friendly  tmsls,  naturally  a  basis 
largely  of  her  own  choosing. 

Her  Initial  terms  for  such  a  development  would  be  absurd  and 
lnip>Qsslble.  but  Japan  will  trade  and  negotiate.  America  has  much 
to  offer  to  Japan — concessions  that  have  a  Bpiritunl  value  more 
highly  prized  in  Nippon  than  any  material  considerations  We,  in 
turn,  have  not  only  much  to  gain  but  through  an  adjustment  of 
differences  with  Toklo  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to 
extend  her  good  offices  In  an  effort  to  effect  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  weaknejis  of  our  position  has  been  that  having  hod  no  public 
statement,  prior  to  Under  Secretary  Welles'  speech  Saturday,  of  our 
long-range  policy  for  the  Far  East  (at  least  none  that  we  have  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  back  up)  the  Japanese  have  been  as  much  in 
doubt  as  to  Washington's  plans  and  objectives  as  have  been  the 
Americans—and  that  is  plenty.  No  Japanese  Government  has  \xen 
wining  to  attempt  a  rapprochement  with  America  until  It  had  some- 
thing more  thnn  an  American  day-by-day  program  to  work  on. 

Meantime,  the  much-talk-and-llttle-actlon  policy  Is  certainly 
edging  us  closer  and  closer  to  a  wholly  unnecessary  break  with 
Japan.  Our  threats  without  action  have  played  directly  Into  the 
haude  of  the  Japanese  militarists,  as  certainly  as  action  without 
threats  woxild  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  antlmllltarlsts. 

We  should  either  do  business  with  Japan  and  like  It,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  China  or  anyone  else  (making  no  attempt  to 
carry  any  part  of  any  other  nation's  burden);  or  we  should,  for  the 
present,  kiss  good-bye  to  our  trade  with  Japan,  cut  off  from  Japan. 
as  they  are  presently  cut  off  from  China,  all  the  varied  aids  to  war 
which  we  have  been  supplying  the  Japanese,  and  let  these  two 
nations  fight  it  out. 

Continuance  of  half-way  mcasvires  by  our  State  Department,  and 
the  all -too-frequent  blatancy  and  bungling  of  our  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will.  If  continued,  certainly  lead  to  trouble. 

Meantime,  America  and  Americans  are  not  without  friends  or 
without  re?pect  In  Japan.  With  a  little  more  tolerance  in  our 
psj-chclogical  approach  to  Japan,  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  p>ecple  with  a  culture  to  v.hich  they 
accord  as  much  respect  as  we  give  to  o\ir  own.  the  present  unneces- 
sary antagonism  could  be  dispelled  with  relative  ease. 

A  commission  composed  of  Americans  with  some  understanding 
of  and  res;3ect  for  oriental  psychology  should  be  appointed  at  once, 
With  Instructions  to  survey  and  report  to  Congrcse  and  tlie  President 
on  the  broad  and  fundamental  aspects  of  the  entire  oriental 
Situation. 

The  mere  appointment  of  such  a  commission,  should  Japan  prove 
agreeable  to  receiving  it,  would  ease  temporarily  the  mounting 
tension.  It  would  give  opportxinlty  for  the  dissipation  of  heat,  and 
would  substitute  reason  and  argument  for  threats  and  reprisals. 


Whatever  Its  ultimate  results— and  there  Is  plenty  of  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  benign — the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission,  or  the  offer  to  appoint  It.  would  set  an  example  of  an 
appeal  to  reason  that  might  conceivably  be  the  Initial  utep  in  the 
direction  of  a  restoration  of  world  sanity. 

What  does  Mr.  Kensuke  Horinouchi,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador, have  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Howard's  Important 
proposal?  His  statement,  giving  his  tmreserved  approval  to 
the  suggestion,  is  as  follows: 

I  agree  with  Mr  Howard.  The  people  of  Japan  do  not  want  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
people  of  America  do  not  want  war  with  Japan. 

S<i  anything  that  will  tend  to  diminish  the  existlnc  tension  and 
allow  time  for  a  calm,  dispassionate  examination  of  the  funda- 
mentals along  the  line  suggested  at  least  could  do  no  h&rm.  On 
the  contrary,  It  might  do  much  good.  In  times  like  these  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground 

I  feel  sure  that  should  such  a  commission  l>e  appointed  It  would 
be  welcomed  in  my  country,  where  I  am  confident  It  wotUd  be 
afforded  every  facility  for  carrying  out  Its  mission. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  implications  of  Mr.  Howard's 
proposal,  its  favorable  reception  at  the  Japanese  Embassy, 
and  its  potentialities  for  bringing  relief  to  a  world  that  is 
crying  for  peace  in  the  storm  of  war,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  What  is  going  to  be  done  about  It? 


Citizenship  Day  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn^  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  Chickamauga  Dam  Celebration  Held  on 
August  31,  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESSES    BY    HON.     ALBERT    GORE.    OP    TENNESSEE.    AND 

BRABSON  LITTLETON 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Citizenship  Day,  which  was  held  at  Chat- 
tanooga on  August  31.  as  a  part  of  the  Chickamauga  Dam 
celebration.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Albert  Gork; 
the  acceptance  speeches  were  made  by  Brabson  Littleton  and 
Martha  Passnacht;  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  read  by  Dr. 
Archie  Palmer,  president  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 

NTW   cmZENSHlP   ADDRESS   AT   CHATTANOOGA   BT    HON.    ALBERT   CORK 

In  reaching  each  new  status  in  life  people  are  afforded  new  oppor- 
tunities, new  outlooks,  and  assume  new  responsibilities.  I  appreci- 
ate the  honor  and  privilege  of  addressing  you  who  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  citizenship  and  Invite  you  to  view  from  my  perspective  the 
broad  field  encompassing  your  latwrs,  your  responslbUlties,  yovir 
opportunities,  and  your  mission  in  ttie  course  and  conflict  of  man- 
kind. A  full  appreciation  of  otir  perspective  can  only  come  from  a 
realization  and  acknowledgment  that  we  are  the  proud  heirs  of  a 
rich  and  costly  cultural  inheritance — costly  in  sacrifice,  blood,  and 
struggle;  rich  in  traditions  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  courage;  rich 
In  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  accomplishments  of  freemen. 

We  in  the  western  world  have  struggled  to  have  a  nation  of  free- 
dom, in  which  men  can  look  one  another  squarely  in  the  eye,  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and,  as  Emerson  said,  "work  with  their  own 
hands  and  speak  their  own  words."  It  has  been  a  difficult  struggle. 
The  reason  we  enjoy  the  llt>ertles  which  we  now  enjoy  is  because  In 
ether  times  men  have  faced  the  struggle,  believing  In  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  willingly  sacrificing  for  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

A  society  of  freemen,  such  as  our  representative  democracy,  is 
basically  individualistic,  and  Its  goal  Is  the  achievement  of  human 
excellence  through  the  exercise  of  personal  responsibility.  The  citi- 
zen is  the  lundamrntal  unit  of  a  democracy.  He  Is  the  primary 
source  of  power  and  Is  at  the  same  time,  In  conjunction  with  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  supreme  authority.  Individual 
citizenship  is  glorified  Individualism  is  inseparably  Intertwined 
with  ireedom  and  personal  reEponslbillty. 

The  ultimate  safeguard  of  a  republic  so  conceived  and  constituted 
Is  an  enlightened  and  consciously  moral  citizenship.  If  the  citizen- 
ship lacks  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  courage  necessary  for  self- 
government,  then  democracy  will  cease  to  exist.  For  morality  we 
must  depend  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  people  that  they  are 
accountable  to  the  divine  power  which  created  them-     "Love  thy 
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neighbor  m  thyself."  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do   ' 
unto  you  '  fade  into  nothlnKnew  unless  based  upon   a  belief  and 
faith  in  the  ratherhood  of  Otxl.  and  without  this  faith  brotherhood 
t>f  man  becomes  an  idle  dream 

In  conflict  with  this  liberal  and  spiritual  philosophy  of  personal 
fnedom,  Christianity  and  s«?lf-governmtnt  by  free  men  are  the  col- 
lertivistic     Ideologies    which     subordinate     the     Individual    to    the 
totalitarian  will  of  the  state      The  hellish  war  now  raging  Is  not  a 
mere  war  of  aggression,  not  a  mere  war  of  European  hatreds:    the 
l.s-  los  have  bee. me  far  bigger  than  any  ques-tlon  of  colonics  or  of 
righting  the  injusllcei,  of  the  Versailles  Treaty     There  Is  at  stake 
the  right  to  live  the  Christianity  upon  which  men's  lives  and  civili- 
zation must  be  based,  else  they  perish      There  is  at  stake  the  right 
ai.d  the  ability  of  free  people  to  govern  themselves.     The  rights  of 
pecples  and  of  nations  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  us  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  accepted  by  us  as  all  too  matter  of  fact,  are  being    ! 
denied.     The    brothtrhood    of    man    Is    openly    scorned,    and    the 
w.>rship  of  person  and  state  Is  given  precedence  over  the  worship 
of   Ood.  i 

As  you.  today,  pause  near  the  entering  gate  to  citizenship  and 
sec  the  horizon  darkened  by  this  approaching  storm  of  ungodly 
despotism  and  tyranny.  It  would  be  well  to  contemplate  your  course 
lest  you  lose  your  noble  Inheritance  of  freedom 

Under  way  throughout  the  world  is  a  fast  moving  revolutionary 
ahlft  in  the  centers  of  control  and  power      Five  great  economic  em- 
pires are  now  gradually  taking  shape  out   of  this  world   upheaval. 
The  fate  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  in  obvious 
Jeopardy      The  French   and  Belgian,  and  perhaps  the  Dutch  Em- 
pires are  In  process  of  disintegration  and  redistribution      There  is 
still  a  chance,  and  these  chances  are  Improving,  that   the  British 
can  f\ght  off  the  d.rect  assault  from  the  continent  of  Europe  now 
being    made    upon    the    British    Isles.     The    British    Isles    are    the 
pulsating  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  and.  if  by   ill  fortune  they 
Should  be  subjugated,  that  Empire  would  disintegrate,  and  then 
there  would  be  only  four  major  orbits  of  world  power — the  United 
States  and  her  allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Germany.  Russia. 
and  Japan      The   magnitude  of   the  struggle  for  the  British   Isles, 
requiring  the  full  strength  and  energy  of  the  British  people,  makes 
slight  the  prospect  that  Great  Britain  can  prevent  the  shifting  of 
possessions,  and  the  empire  building  now  under  way  by  Germany 
and  Russia  on  the  continent  of  Exirope.  by  Italy.  Germany's  satellite, 
m  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  for  you  as  new  citizens  to  con- 
sider the  meaning,  to  you  and  to  your  Nation,  of  a  German  victory 
over  Great  Britain  We  would  t>e  the  only  major  Government  of 
free  men  left  In  the  world.  If  this  great  system  of  world  order  Is 
destroyed,  we  shall  be  left  to  defend  ourselves  In  a  world  in  which 
there  will  l>e  only  three  other  major  powers — Germany.  Russia,  and 
Japan:  all  unscrupulous,  all  aggressive,  all  cooperating  with  each 
other,  and  all  hostile  to  us.  We  would  be  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  totalitarian  dream  of  world  domination 

There  are  those  among  us  who  assert  that  even  after  a  complete 
totalitarian  victory  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  the  United 
States  could  appease  this  power-mad  Incarnation  of  the  devil 
himself  and  do  business  with  the  world  as  usual.  I  reject  this 
assertion.  Our  people  remember  Munich.  Our  people  remember 
that  Czechoslovakia  was  handed  over  to  Hitler  by  Prance  and 
v^  Great  Britain  in  an  effort  at  appeasement,  and  that  in  the  spring 
of  1940  French  and  British  soldiers  were  beaten  back  by  huge  70- 
ton  tanXs  made  In  Czechoslovakia  by  the  once  free,  but  now  en- 
slaved. Czech  people  The  American  people  remember  that  this 
most  contemptible  liar  of  all  history  only  wanted  a  corridor  to 
the  sea  through  Poland,  and  yet  Poland  has  been  crushed  and  part 
of  it  handed  over  to  the  bloody  red  butchers  of  Russia,  whose 
communistic  minions  and  low  vultures  murdered  small  Polish 
landowners  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  owned  and  loved 
their  homes  The  American  people  remember  the  disclaimer  of 
any  Intentions  of  invading  peace-loving  and  unoffending  Belgium 
and  Holland  Our  people  can  call  the  roll  of  Loyalist  Spain, 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Poland.  Norway.  Denmark,  Hol- 
land. Luxemburg.  Belgium,  and  Prance. 

Yoimg  citizens!  Ycu  who  have  the  strength  of  your  father's 
sinews  and  the  bleed  of  patriots  who  made  this  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth,  must  not  think  of  appeasement.  Appeasement! 
Appease  who?  Not)ody.  Young  Tennesseans.  we  are  peace-loving 
ptople  We  will  move  our  line  fences  to  avoid  trouble  with  u:i 
honorable  neighbor  We  will  compromise  cur  troubles  to  avoid  a 
fight  We  will  shun  the  appearance  of  evil  in  order  to  safeguard 
peace  and  neight)orllness.  but  when  a  lying,  unscrupulous  desperado 
asks  us  to  give  back  in  order  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humor  we  will 
bear  in  mind  that  each  time  these  other  nations  have  consented 
to  his  demands  he  has  used  these  concessions  to  bring  destruction 
upon  them.  We  of  Tennessee  say.  "America.  t>eware  of  appease- 
ment— stand  firm." 

Our  people  are  now  fully  awake.  Swiftly  we  are  changing  to 
a  war  economy  Your  Congress  has  authorized  and  directed  the 
administrative  branch  of  cur  government  to  build  an  impregnable 
defense.  It  has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  with  which  to  do 
it.  and  levied  upon  you  terrific  taxes  to  at  least  partially  pay  the 
bUl.  Industry  Is  being  geared  at  top  speed  for  mass  production  of 
instruments  of  war  A  bill  to  conscript  sufficient  manpower  to 
make  safe  cur  freedom  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  will  pass 
the  Hoiise  next  week  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  these  men 
and  these  machines  in  combat  If  we  are  prepared  to  defend  this 
Nation  and  Its  hemispheric  outposts,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 


that  we  will  not  be  attacked:  but  our  freedom  1b  too  precious,  our 
way  of  life  too  dear,  and  our  responfclbUlty  to  mankind  too  great 

to  fall  to  safeguard  It  

You  and  I  may  live  the  best  part  of  our  years  In  a  war  economy. 
I  wUh  indications  pointed  otherwise.  If  Germany  overcomes  the 
British  Isles,  the  economic  warfare  will  only  have  begun  Our 
domestic  economy  will  face  unprecedented  dlfflculties  in  the  dis- 
position of  Its  .'^urplus-es  of  agriculture  and  industry.  We  w-u.d 
of  necessity  resort  to  instruments  of  economic  warfare.  As  much 
as  we  detest  more  regimentation  and  governmental  control  of  our 
economies.  I  see  no  other  escape  from  the  economic  consequences 

of  a  German  victory, 

His'ory  reveals  that  economic  and  political  domination  follow 
the  trade  routes.  We  would  face  the  very  difficult  task  of  keeping 
open  our  world-trade  routes,  of  holding  docks  and  ports  for  the 
transfer  of  cur  goods  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  possessing  supremacy 
of  the  seas  if  any  major  portion  of  the  British  Navy  should  fail 
into  German  hands. 

South  America,  caught  by  this  second  world  war  on  the  point  or 
taking  a  major  place  in  world  trade  with  her  great  resources  more 
duplicating  than  complementing  our  own,  will  be  a  great  strategic 
liability  unkss  we  can  induce  her  to  cast  her  lot  with  us  in  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military  defense  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  subjugation  of  the  British  Isles  would 
lead  to  long  economic  warfare  with  great  possibility  of  it  flaring  into 
military  conflict  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Great  Britain 
can  withstand  this  onslaught  she  faces  a  long,  long  struggle  and  a 
much  longer  struggle  if  she  is  to  regain  the  portions  of  her  empire 
new  being  and  soon  to  be  taken  from  her  I  wish  that  the  view 
from  my  perspective  was  more  pleasing  to  you,  but  this  Is  no  time 
for  deception  It  Is  a  time  for  hard  personal  sacrifice  and  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  our  problems  by  the  entire  citizenship 

In  considering  the  graveness  of  our  situation,  however,  please 
do  not  think  that  America  is  doomed.  The  United  States  is  already 
a  great,  rich,  well-fed.  homogeneous  nation  compared  to  Hitlers 
Europe,  which  Is  half  starved  and  polyglot  We  possess  the  greatest 
mass-production  genius  in  the  world,  while  Germanys  resources 
and  industries  are  disrupted,  bankrupt,  and  partially  destroyed  by 
war  Our  people  are  imbued  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  pin  their 
faith  in  God,  while  Hitlers  suffer  subjugation  and  pagan  fanaticism. 
Our  foreign  piolicy  must  be  strong  and  consistent.  We  must  deal 
with  world  problems  firmly  and  sensibly.  It  may  bring  upon  our 
heads  the  odium  of  being  the  strong  power  of  the  world,  but  that 
power  we  must  become,  that  power  we  must  exert,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  we  mu.st  assume. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  our  external  policies  and  dealings  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  internal 
politics.  We  have  launched  a  program  by  which  we  will  become 
mistress  of  the  sea.  This  must  become  the  death  knell  of  narrow 
Isolationism. 

This  hemisphere  can  rest  upon  cooperation  between  indepjendent 
nations  rather  than  upon  force.  It  can  and  must  develop  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  might  sufficiently  to  withstand  any  attack  by  any 
combination  of  powers.  It  can  by  economic  cooperation  within  the 
hemisphere  provide  a  period  of  internal  development  that  will 
challenge  our  enormous  energy  and  capital. 
j  We  see  in  the  great  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
an  example  of  democracy's  virility.  It  rl-ses  now  in  t)old  relief  and 
the  products  of  its  harnessed  energy  will  plague  the  enemies  of 
democracy     It  belles  the  charge  that  democracy  Is  inefficient. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  seize  the  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  leadership  in  this  hemisphere,  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  stands  firm  for  liberty  and  self-government,  whether 
or  not  this  hemisphere  is  brought  into  a  cohesive  orbit  within  our 
influence,  whether  or  not  we  rise  to  meet  the  full  mission  of  our 
destiny  depends  upon  the  intelligent  foresight  and  daring  of  our 
citizenship.  I  call  upon  you.  as  new  citizens,  to  be  vigorous,  to 
catch  the  vision  of  our  opportunity,  to  perform  yoiir  part  well,  and 
to  help  mold  public  opinion  in  a  broad  and  intelligent  fashion 

America  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  her  danger  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  her  might  We  realize  that  the  privilege  of  leadership  of 
this  hemisphere  entails  responsibility  beyond  our  own  borders.  In 
1776  we  lit  the  torch  of  freedom  and  inspired  an  oppressed  humanity 
throughout  the  world  to  rise  up  in  dignity  and  might  and  claim  for 
Itself  liberty  A  despotic  counterattack  by  the  force  of  tyranny  has 
Wiped  these  liberties  from  the  face  of  ihe  European  Continent,  but 
the  teemln»  milUcns  of  unfortunate  human  beings  still  look  to  us 
like  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  guide  and  light  their  way.  These 
world  conditions  make  It  Imperative  that  the  United  States  remain 
unshaken  in  the  storm  as  a  citadel  of  democracy  and  freedom  We 
must  exemplify  by  precept  and  principle  both  the  right  and  ability 
of  free  men  to  govern  themselves.  We  must  lead  the  way  to  a  bttier 
day.  No  matter  how  dark  the  night,  no  matter  how  distant  the 
dawn,  doubt  not  that  tomorrow  will  come,  and  that  the  splendors 
of  the  future  will  eclipse  all  the  splendors  of  the  past. 

'     RESPONSE    TO    THE    CHALLENGE    OP    CITIZENSHIP    BY    BRAB.SON     LrTTLETOM 

■When  an  individual  becomes  fully  enfranchised  as  an  American 
citizen,  he  faces  very  serious  responsibilities — responsibilities  which, 
until  recent  times,  absolute  rulers  and  despotic  kings  have  reserved 
for  themselves  exclusively  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  history  the  masses  have  been  driven  under  the  lash  of  mon- 
archs  who  have  vested  in  themselves  the  sole  right  to  exercise  the 
power  of  origlrial  sovereignty,  acquired  by  force  and  maintained  by 
force.     Under  this  system  of  rxile  the  peoples  of  nations  flourished 
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or  perished  according  to  the  ability  and  character  of  the  leader,  and 
whenever  the  administration  of  a  tyrant  became  unbcar.ible,  aitsas- 
stnatlon  or  revolution  and  bioodabed  were  the  only  weapons  In  the 
hands  of  the  people 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  American  colonists  adopted  a 
plan  of  government  whereby  the  power  of  original  sovereignty  was 
declared  to  be,  and  to  remain.  In  the  people,  net  with  the  officers 
of  the  Government.  This  Is  the  basic  principle  upon  which  our 
Government  is  founded.  Thl«  places  ultimate  authority  to  govern 
In  tlie  hands  of  the  citizen — the  Identical  prerogative  and  duty  of 
the  absolute  de^jKJt  Tlie  people  of  this  Nation  can  chanpe  the 
basic  form  of  government — amend  the  constitution,  or  within  Its 
present  framework,  and  subject  to  it*  limitation,  can  send  repre- 
sentatives to  enact  Into  law  whatever  they  desire.  In  matters  per- 
taining to  the  public  welfare,  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  becomes 
a  duty  entailing  grave  responsibility,  and  upon  its  wise  and  patriotic 
exercise  rests  the  life  or  death  of  our  Republic. 

Other  generations  of  newly  enfranchised  citizens  have  had  to  deal 
with  many  vital  problems  and  critical  situations  In  the  past,  but  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  more  serious  conditions  than  those  which  we 
are  compelled  to  face  today. 

These  responsibilities  of  cltljwnshlp  which  we  have  mentioned 
today  are  but  a  few  of  the  salient  ones.  To  these  and  other  ques- 
tions wh!clj  confront  the  public  we,  as  the  newest  additions  to  the 
body  politic  of  America,  pledge  ourselves  to  give  painstaking  thought 
and  consideration,  to  the  end  that  we  may  vote  and  act  as  God  gives 
us  the  light  to  see  the  right — to  preserve  for  our.'^elvcs  and  coming 
generations  the  American  way  of  life,  always  keeping  before  us  the 
Ideal  of  constant  Improvement. 

So.  now.  It  becomes  our  privilege  and  duty  to  accept  these  re- 
jponsibllltles  of  American  citizenship  and  to  exercise  with  diligence, 
foresight,  prudence.  Judgment,  and  patriotism,  the  powers  of  orle- 
Inal  sovereignty  now  vested  in  us,  duties  which,  with  God's  help,  we 
Win  discharge  without  fear  or  favor  to  the  end  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  will  ever  wave  over  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  laud  of 
the  brave. 

WHAT   AMERICA    MEANS   TO    ME 

(By  Martha  Fasenacht) 
This  simple,  tragic  truth  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  that  we, 
the  American  youth  of  today,  have  not  been  educated  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  Unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers,  we 
have  regarded  democracy  as  an  achievement  won  years  ago  and  now 
handed  down  to  us  on  a  silver  platter,  to  be  enjoyed  without  further 
effort  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  real  democratic  govern- 
ment cannot  be  attained  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  providing 
the  machln'>ry  for  voting.  As  John  Locke  said  200  years  ago.  "Gov- 
ernment can  be  democratic  and  stable  only  when  it  is  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  consent  is  given  only  when  the 
people  understand  their  problems  and  approve  intelligently  the  acts 
of  their  reprisentatlves  In  government."  ..  «   ^ 

Within  the  borders  of  this  vast  country  numerous  dissatisfied 
nationalities  have  found  and  enjoyed  a  form  of  government  un- 
known to  them  before— a  form  of  government  that  youth  of  today 
is  grimly  realizing  that  they  must  preserve.  Ours  is  a  government 
In  which  the  final  decision  rests  upon  those  concerned— the  masses — 
and  not  upon  a  leader  to  whom  they  have  enslaved  themselves  for 
a  cause,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

With  all  Its  natural  resources,  it*  freedom.  Its  democratic  spirit 
which  so  characterizes  this  Nation,  America  has  continued  to  be  a 
land  of  golden  opportunities.  The  youth  Is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  m  order  to  endow  posterity  with  the  same  rich 
heritage  And  the  American  youth  of  today  desire  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  society  that  has  Europe  in  its  grasp.  Would  the  price  prove 
to  be  too  great?     Youth  says   "No." 

Today  the  youth,  full  of  enthtisiasm  for  the  future,  demands  a 
chance  in  life  This  age  of  specialization  affords  many  opportunities 
to  all  who  develop  their  Innate  abilities.  It  is  only  where  man  is 
free  that  initiative  and  Ingenuity  flourish. 

Youth  with  far  less  economic  and  political  Interests  to  prejudice 
their  views,  can  and  must  develop  the  faculties  for  thinking  Indc- 
peHdently  of  outer  Influences.  To  accept  the  views  of  others  with- 
out analyzing  Intelligentlv  each  different  situation  only  suppresses 
the  chance  for  the  development  of  expert  thinkers  and  leaders. 

In  American  schools,  rather  than  teach  youth  only  the  things  of 
value  for  the  furtherance  of  a  national  cause,  the  fundamental 
principle  Is  the  development  of  the  individual  through  cultural  and 
vocational  training  Here  children  are  taught  that  one  apple  plus 
two  apples  equals  three  apples.  In  Europe  it  is  one  gun  pltis  two 
guns  equals  three  guns  Is  this  to  instill  patriotism  and  a  love  of 
one  s  country  Into  the  souls  of  youth?  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
fal<^e  patriotism 

Would  not  the  example  of  the  highest  type  of  honor  and  patriotism 
be  for  each  American  to  make  the  very  most  of  his  life  as  an  indl- 
vldUEl  citizen?  Respecting  the  laws,  keeping  abreast  with  the 
present-day  situations,  participating  In  national  and  commimity 
affairs,  and  accepting  every  opportunity  to  enrich  one's  life  by 
service — these  practices  lead  to  good  citizenship  Each  citizen  can 
do  his  utmost  toward  lessening  the  continual  strife  between  classes, 
and  toward  preserving  the  hberties  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

One  of  thpj>e  rights,  the  privilege  of  vote,  must  be  exercised  If  the 
Government  continues  to  be  the  voice  of  the  majority.  Woman 
suffrage  has  not  accomplished  all  that  wa^^  expected  of  it.  Women 
are  indifferent  to  political  and  public  affairs  because  of   the   in- 


numerable duties  of  their  home.  They  rely  too  mtich  tipon  their 
husbands  to  take  the  Initiative,  and  are  thus  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  making  independent  decisions 

Deep-rooted  In  the  heart  of  every  citizen  is  the  saving  principle 
of  our  Government — the  love  of  home.  The  love  man  has  for  the 
home  he  Inhabits,  the  soil  he  tills,  the  trees  that  give  him  shade — 
this  love  is  the  germ  of  the  best  patriotism.  Present  social  forces 
are  gradually  destroying  the  unity  of  the  home.  But  the  young 
woman  of  today  Is  desirous  of  establishing  a  home  where  peace, 
security,  and  companionship  aboimd 

Youth's  obligation  to  America  Is  to  be  a  dynamic  force  In  the 
defense  of  American  freedom  and  Ideals. 

OATH    OF    ALLEGIANCE 

(Read  by  Dr.  Archie  Palmer,  president  of  the  'University  of  Chat- 
tanooga ) 

With  a  solemn  .'^ense  of  my  responsibility  and  believing  In  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  established  upon  those  principles  of  free- 
dom, equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Americans  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God  and  this  assemblage  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  my  country,  that  I  will  support  and  obey  her  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  will  defend  them,  even  with  my  life,  against  all  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that  I  will  cherish  and  exercise 
the  privilege  of  ballot  now  entrusted  to  me  to  the  end  that  this 
government  of  free  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The  Willkie  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  3  ilepislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


INTERVIE^^'S  WITH  HON.  E    H.  CRUMP,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  newspaper  interviews 
given  out  by  former  Congressman  E.  H.  Cnimp,  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  pending  political  compaign  and  its  effect  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  campaign.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive discussion.  It  is  important  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Mr.  Crump  states  the  case  most  succinctly  and 
most  forcefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Crump  Raps  Willkie  As  Poweh  Trust  Tool — Calls  Cakdidacy 
Grudge  Fight  on  T.  V.  A. — "Not  a  Businessman" — Shelby  Po- 
litical Leader  Decries  G.  O.  P.  Nominees  Connections  With 
Utilities — Says  He  s  Unqualified  poh  Omcs 

E.  H.  Crump,  head  of  the  Shelby  political  organization,  yesterday 
described    the    nomination    and    campaign    of    Wendell    Willkie    for 
the  Presidency  as  a  grudge  fight  on  T.  V.  A. 
His  statement  follows: 

"Willkie  offers  so  much  less  In  the  way  of  experience,  good  sound 
Judgment,  and  honesty  of  purpose  than  perhaps  any  other  nomine© 
for  President,  Democrat  or  Republican,  since  the  organization  of 
these  parties.  And  the  caliber  of  Willkie  is  steadily  becoming 
apparent  to  the  voters  of  America.  With  his  rapid  decline  in  pop- 
ularity, steadily  dropping  away  because  of  his  blundering  speeches, 
I  would  hesitate  to  predict  how  few  States  he  will  carry  In 
November. 

"His  nomination  and  race  are  a  grudge  fight  on  T.  V.  A. 

"wall  street  cheers 

"The  Wall  Street  Power  Trust  'hurrahed'  Wlllkle's  nomination 
through    at    Philadelphia. 

•'Wlllkle's  company,  the  Tennessee  Power  Co..  paid  the  secretary 
of  state  to  pass  on  their  assessments  at  Nashville.  They  evidently 
believed  in  doing  evil  that  good  might  result.  A  cold  case  of 
bribery — 'by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 

"The  corrupt  Insull  outfit  worked  exactly  the  same  way.  They 
put  Frank  Smith  on  the  Illinois  Utility  Commission  and  later 
elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  But  that  august  body 
held  that  Smith  had  been  elected  with  tainted  money  and  refused 

to  seat  him. 
I        "Willkie  was  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall.     There  Is  documentary 
1   proof,  and  yet  he  repudiates  it.     He  has  made  assertions  that  he  has 
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had  to  retract.  He  charges  that  befor?  the  Munich  conference. 
President  Roosevelt  telephoned  Mussolini.  Hitler,  and  Chamberlain 
urging  an  appeasement  program— a  pure  fabrication  whxh  his  secre- 
tary retracted  for  him. 

"TRICKED  ICNOXVTLLE 

••His  company  tricked  the  people  of  KnoxvlUe  In  the  purchase  of 
the  light  plant  there.  They  were  evidently  quite  proud  of  their 
gront  deception.  ^.    ^  ^ 

•Hurrying  over  to  Indiana  he  claimed  Rushvllle  as  his  heme,  and 
rented  a  residence  there,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  home  Is  m 
New  York  City,  his  business  In  Wall  Street. 

•He  has  been  rlownlns;  about -getting  'smarty'  but  really  he  is 
Ju-st  another  inexperienced  trouper 

"None  of  his  proposals  are  constructive.  He  endorses  the  leading 
Roosevelt  plans,  and  Jauntily  asserts  he  can  work  them  better 
than  the  President       Really  his  speeches  are  a  lot  of  gall  and  blat) — a 

lot  of  words  which  mean  nothing 

"NOT  nTTro  FOR  omcE 

••After  carefully  ob5.?rvlng  Wendell  Willkie  since  his  nomination 
was  engineered  by  Xte  Power  Trust  at  Philadelphia,  reading  his 
speeches,  and  hearing  of  his  school-boy  language  and  antics,  espe- 
cially at  the  Chicago  Stockyards  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
he  is  in  no  high-minded  way  fitted  for  the  great  office  of  President. 

"Senator  Charles  M-tNary.  of  Oregon,  now  WlUkies  running  mate, 
warmd  the  people  tjefore  the  Philadelphia  convention,  •the  West  will 
go  agaln.st  us  If  Mr  W  llkle  heads  the  ticket.* 

"And  Arthur  Bruce,  now  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Tenne.isee.  said  there:  "I  cant  see  Willkle  as  a  business  man  By  a 
bualues«man  I  mean  en  operating  business,  not  a  holding  company." 

"not     a     BUSINE.SSMAN 

"The  point  to  make  about  Willkle  is  that  he  Is  not  a  buslnefsman 
as  that  phrase  Is  commonly  understood  He  Is  not  an  Industrialist: 
his  only  formal  and  extensive  contact  with  the  business  world  has 
centered  In  the  publlc-utlUtles  .section,  which  has  one  of  the  worst 
records  for  shady  practice  In  American  history  Not  a  production 
man  or  a  salesman.  Willkle's  essential  relationship  to  the  segment 
of  buslnesa  he  knows  best  has  been  that  of  a  fixer  and  front  man. 
These  are  admittedly  smear  words,  but  they  express  the  opinion  of 
the  New  Republic. 

•Contrast  to  the  Republican  aspirant  Roosevelt  the  humani- 
tarian, who  has  the  high  quality  of  noble  character  and  Is  worthy 
of  confidence 

"Just  compare  conditions  In  buslne.ss  and  agriculture  back  under 
the  Republican  administration  when  6.364  banks  were  closed.  Cot- 
ton, 5  cents  a  pound,  farms  and  homes  were  being  steadily  fore- 
closed, bread  lines  were  in  every  city,  and  starving,  armed  farmers 
were  resisting  efforts  to  oust  them  from  their  homes  Despair  was 
rampant  everywhere  and  suicides  were  commonplace.  Old  estab- 
lished fortunes  were  swept  away,  and  there  seemed  no  avenue  of 
escape  And  Hoover  Just  sat  back.  Incapable  of  a  helpful  thought, 
and  watched  the  ship  of  state  steadily  sinking." 

Chattanooga  Times  -ro  Support  Willkie — ExEcmvE  Editors  Dis- 
agree.   Get   Leave   or   Absence 

Chattanooga,  September  23 — The  Chattanooga  Times  has  an- 
nounced its  support  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  for  the  Presidency  and  at 
the  same  time  granted  editorial  leaves  of  absence  to  Executive  Edi- 
tor Julian  Larose  Harris  and  his  assistant.  Hunt  Clement,  Jr  ,  who 
disagreed   with   the   political    stand. 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  publisher,  in  a  signed  statement  appearing 
at  the  top  of  an  editorial -page  column,  said: 

"Mr  Julian  Larose  Harris,  the  executive  editor  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  and  Mr  Hunt  Clement.  Jr  .  his  assistant,  finding  them- 
selves not  in  accord  with  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  have  been  granted  editorial 
leaves  of  absence  at  their  own  request  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Clement 
will  resume  their  full  duties  on  November  7.   1S40  '• 

Colonel  Adler  also  Is  vice  president  and  i^eneral  manager  of  the 
New  Yor^c  Times  which,  like  the  Chattanooga  Times,  l.s  backing 
a  Republican  Presidential  candidate  for  the  first  time  since  1908 
Both  papers  are  owned  ty  the  estate  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  died 
m   1935 

And  Wall  Street 

Wendell  L  Willkle  has  no  sympathy  for  "the  masses  of  the  ppople." 
but  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  who  was  born  rich  1-;  a  humanitarian 
who  understands  the  problems  of  the  masses.  E  H.  Crump.  Slielby 
political  leader  said  trdiy. 

•Willkie,  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  love,  kindly  feeling,  or  sympathy  for  people  who  do 
not  live  on  millionaire  row."  Mr  Crump  said.  He  dearly  loves  the 
cold-blooded,  heartless  Wall  Street  crowd  That"?  where  he  has  been 
for  years  He  mingles  with  them.  He  plays  with  them  Was  asso- 
ciated with  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  his  billion-dollar  pol- 
luted, watered-stock  holding  company,  guilty  cf  spying  and  bribery. 
Crookedness  is  no  less  crooked  because  a  man  keeps  out  of  Jail. 


"The  Mother  Goose  rhyme  with  deletions  fits  him  precisely: 
•■  Baa    baa.  black  sheep. 

Have   you   any   wool? 
Yes.  sir.   yes.  sir. 

Three  bags  full — 
Two  for  my  masters  in  Wall  Street 

And   one   for   my  dame. 
But  none  for  the  poor  boys 

Who  live  down  in  the  lane.' 
"Willkie's  Wall  Street  training  absolutely  unfits  him  for  President 

of  all  the  people.  ,     _ 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Roosevelt,  the  humanitarian,  born  a 
rich  man.  but  knows  what  the  masses  of  the  people  have  to  con- 
tend with.    He  is  In  sympathy  with  their  problems. 

"No  business  can  prosper,  there  is  no  need  for  more  capital  or 
expansion  unless  farmers,  town  and  city  people  have  money  to  spend. 
They  are  the  consumers  No  cotton  grower  or  buyer  could  ^W 
to  any  mill  unless  there  Is  need  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
people  are  the  consumers  There  would  be  no  bank  deposits  unless 
the  people — the  consumers  who  put  money  in  circulation — have  It 
to  spend. 

•Roosevelt  has  given  a  helping  hand  all  the  way  around. 

"No  one  could  have  done  any  better. 

"Why  whip  a  willing  horse?  "  • 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  made 
over  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  Thursday  evening, 
October  3,  1940: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  officials  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany for  providing  me  with  this  free  time  and  shall  abide  by  their 
request,  difficult  as  It  may  be  In  these  days,  not  to  discuss  partisan 
politics  this  evening. 

I  propose  to  discuss  certain  national  Issues — great  American  Issues 
that  transcend  all  party  lines  because  they  affect  the  security  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  defense  and  destiny  of  America  At 
the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  have  voted  consistently  for  all  national - 
defense  measures  In  order  to  make  America  invincible  on  land.  sea. 
and  air.  As  a  World  War  veteran  I  want  my  country-  so  prepared 
that  It  could  defend  the  United  States  and  the  American  continent 
from  all  attacks  by  any  aggressor  nation  or  groups  of  nations. 

The  peacetime  conscription  for  good  or  for  evil  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  as  such  should  be  complied  with  and  obeyed  by  all  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  citizens.  Before  discussing  further  the  con- 
troversial issue  of  peacetime  conscription.  I  desire  to  speak  from 
my  heart  to  the  radio  audience  regarding  my  much  abused  and 
deliberately  misrepresented  60-day  enlistment  amendment,  adopted 
twice  by  the  Hovise  of  R.^presentatlves.  I  am  convinced  that  If  my 
amendment  had  t>oen  retained  In  the  conscription  bill  that  400.000 
young  Americans  would  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  volunteers  within  60  days,  based  on  1-yrar  enlistment 
and  $30  pay  per  month.  Instead  of  delaying  or  retarding  the  In- 
duction of  men  Into  our  Army,  my  amendment  would  have  ex- 
pedited their  enlistment  and  under  no  circumstances  could  have 
delayed  by  a  single  day  or  hour  the  number  of  men  required  under 
the  draft.  I  feel  so  strongly  and  even  bitterly  about  the  false- 
hoods circulated  in  the  press  of  Washington  and  New  York  and  the 
eastern  interventionist  newspapers  generally  to  the  effect  that  my 
amendment  would  have  delayed  the  draft  by  60  days  that  I  want 
to  present  the  facts  to  the  radio  audience  and  answer  the  malicious 
lies  they  have  seen  and  read  in  the  press  They  can  then  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposition  instead  of  being  influenced  by 
poisonous  propaganda  •"Veritas  magna  est  et  pravalebit  ' — the 
truth  Is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

I  am  impelled  to  answer  the  false  charges  made  by  the  eastern 
press  not  in  defense  cf  myself  but  in  defense  of  the  140  Republi- 
cans and  67  Democrats  who  voted  for  my  amendment  As  a 
result  jf  the  misrepresentation  and  false  statements  that  my 
amendment  would  delay  the  draft  and  the  Induction  Into  service 
of  draftees  by  60  days,  a  primary  contest  was  organized  against  me. 
The  primary  election  was  held  on  September  17.  I  spent  only  S88 
and  made  one  speech  over  the  local  radio  and  won  by  a  majority 
ot  10  to  1  against  two  opponents — a  much  larger  percentage  than 
I    have    ever    had    before.     Therefore.    I    repeat    not    In    defense    of 
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myrflf  but  rather  to  defend  the  207  Members  of  the  House  who  | 
voted  for  my  amendment.  I  present  these  facts. 

My  amendment,   known  as  the  Pish  amendment,   provided  for  a 
6C-day  period  in  which  to  give  volunteers  an  opportunity  to  enlist 
upon   a   call   by   the   President   In   accordance   with   the   American 
way.  Ideals   and  traditions      I  provided  for  the  60-day  period  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  draft,  otherwise  I  would    i 
have    provided    for    90    days,    wlilch    was    my    preference    and    more    ; 
desirable.     A    provision    was    written     Into    my    amendment    that 
nothing  in  the  subsection  should  Interfere  with  the   registration, 
classification,  or  induct. on  into  service  of  the  draftees      There  was 
no    possible   way    of    any    delay   under   my    amendment    in    spite    of    ! 
the  perversion  of  the  truth  by  the  New  York  newspapers  for  their 
own  selflsh  purposes. 

It  was  further  sUted  in  these  newspapers  that  the  60-day 
alleged  delay  aimed  to  carry  over  election  day;  that  It  had  to  do 
with  politics  and  with  votes.  This  was  just  another  contemptible 
lie.  The  60-day  period  in  my  amendment  was  purposely  used  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  draft  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
election  day  I  am  not  a  rubber  stamp  Member  of  Congress  and 
even  my  bitterest  opponent  has  never  quistioned  my  political 
Independence  or  courage  This  is  my  answer  to  those  false  charges: 
"The  proL.f  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating  thereof. "■  I  am  positive 
that  the  207  Members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  my  amendment 
will  be  in  a  position  to  prove  to  their  constituents  on  election  day 
that  not  a  single  draftee  has  been  inducted  into  the  service  by 
then  and  will  not  be  before  December  1;  and  that  the  rejection 
cf  my  amendment  In  conference  has  actually  delayed  the  training 
of  men  in  our  armed  forces  and  weakened  and  delayed  our  national 
defense.  It  is  my  f^rm  conviction  that  If  the  Fish  amendment 
had  been  adopted  that  the  entire  400.000  quota  would  have  been 
obtained  within  60  dnys  without  Imposing  the  European  militaristic 
system  of  conscription  upon  the  American  people  in  pencetime 

I  call  upon  and  appeal  in  this  emergency  to  all  young  Americans 
between  18  and  35  without  dependents  to  enlist  In  th'^  Army  of  the 
United  States  for  1  year  and  at  $30  a  month  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  go  to  war.  and  I  hope  that  none  of  them  have  to  fir.'  a  single  shot 
against  any  enemy:  but  this  country  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  any  aggressor  nations. 
I  urge  the  parents  to  encourage  their  sons  to  enlist,  as  the  training 
will  be  beneficial  and  service  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
this  emergency  and  In  defense  of  America  Is  a  patriotic  duty 

If  there  is  any  country  worth  living  In  today  It  is  the  United  States 
of  Anrerlca  If  there  is  any  country  worth  protecting  and  defending 
it  is  cur  own  I  have  from  the  very  beginning,  and  shall  continue. 
to  lead  the  flpht  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars  unless  we  are 
attacked  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  violated  If  this  be  treason  to 
the  American  people,  let  the  Interventionists  and  warmongers  make 
the  most  of  It  America  should  stay  cut  of  the  bloody  shambles  of 
ETurope  and  of  Asia  If  we  are  involved  in  a  foreign  war  it  would 
mean  bankruptcy,  death,  disaster,  and  the  black-cut  of  American 
liberties  and  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship  here  as  bad  as  the  Nazis 
or  the  Fa.sclst  within  24  hours 

The  appointment  of  Elliott  Roosevelt  as  a  Reserve  captain  and 
specialist  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  procurement  division  to  purchase 
Fupplles  Is  a  direct  attack  on  and  imdermines  the  verj'  spirit  and 
letter  of  that  part  of  the  conscription  bill  permitting  volunteer 
enlistments  It  was  never  considered  for  a  moment  by  the  Congress 
that  volunteers  should  be  accepted  as  officers  without  any  military 
training  In  fact,  for  the  past  year  the  War  Department  has  refused 
to  permit  anyone,  Including  World  War  officers,  to  Join  the  Officers^ 
Reserve  Corps,  which  was  the  only  way  to  be  placed  on  active  duty 
unless  in  the  National  Guard  or  the  Regiilar  Army  But  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  who  should  have  volunteered  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier 
the  same  as  other  patriotic  young  Americans,  signed  up  with  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  specialist  in  procurement  at 
•200  a  month,  or  1116  extra  per  month  if  he  claims  dependents  Is 
this  the  spirit  of  democracy?  Is  this  in  accord  with  the  American 
doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  special  privilege  for  none?  Is  this  play- 
ing on  the  square  with  the  peacetlnie  Conscription  Act  and  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress?  Let  the  American  people  know  the  truth  and 
they  will  reach  the  right  conclusion.  I  call  on  Elliott  Roosevelt  to 
resign  his  commission  as  captain  In  the  purchasing  or  procurement 
division  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  set  a  fine  example  by  enlisting  on 
the  same  terms  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  American  boys 

between  the  nges  cf  18  and  35  as  a  private  soldier  at  830  per  month. 
These  young  patriots  cannot  even  choose  what  branch  of  the  service 
they  may  serve  in.  No  matter  how  much  Elliott  Roosevelt  may  alibi 
or  try  to  explain.  Just  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  his  sinecure 
captains  commisclon  he  will  be  giving  a  black  eye  and  rendering  a 
disservice  to  the  Army  and  to  national  defense.  No  m.^tter  what  his 
motives  may  have  been,  he  should  resign  before  he  creates  a  feeling 
of  discord  and  lack  of  unity  among  the  volunteers  and  draftees  called 
to  service  under  the  conscription  b*U. 

The  President's  son  should  be  the  last  one  to  require  special  favors 
under  a  bill  that  calls  other  people's  sons  to  train  as  private  soldiers 
and  risk  their  lives  In  combat  units  at  $30  per  month.  I  do  not 
know  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  have  no  personal  resentment  against 
him.  but.  in  the  name  of  800.000  volunteers  and  draftees  and  their 
mothers  and  fathers.  I  call  on  him  to  resign  his  commission  and  to 
serve  In  the  ranks  until  he  has  been  trained  and  proved  his  quali- 
fications to  be  commissioned  as  an  officer.  Under  the  draft  bill 
there  must  be  only  one  rule — equal  treatment  and  service  for  all 
and  special  preference  for  none. 


The  War  Department  Informed  me  today  that  there  have  been 
only  six  captains  appointed  a*;  specialists  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
during  the  last  6  months  and  Elliott  Roosevelt  Is  one  of  them. 
There  have  been  none  appointed  to  any  ether  branch  of  cur  armed 
forces  except  the  dental  and  medical  units.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Gem  ral  Hugh  Johnson  is  correct — "it  looks  like  hateful 
nepotism,  favoritism,  and  unfairness."  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  EUliott 
Roosevelt  or  the  President  appreciated  the  impllcatlcn  c^f  his  act. 
but  It  should  •be  undone  as  quickly  as  It  was  performed,  otherwise 
it  will  remain  a  stench  to  heaven."  This  precedent  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand. 

The  number  cf  volunteers  has  already  exceeded  all  expectations 
In  New  York  City  and  many  others  the  recruits  are  lined  up  for 
blocks  waiting  an  opportunity  to  enlist  for  1  year  at  $30  a  month 
instead  of  the  previous  3-year  enlistment  at  121  a  month.  Even 
without  my  amendment  requiring  an  official  call  by  the  President  Icr 
volunteers,  mere  have  enlisted  than  the  Army  can  take  care  of  up 
to  December  1.  and  within  the  next  30  days  a  substantial  part  of 
the  draft  quota  will  be  filled  by  volunteers.  The  trouble  Is  that 
there  is  not  sv;fflclent  equipment  or  housing  to  take  care  of  them 
before  the  first  of  the  year 

1  am  in  favor  of  conscription  In  time  of  war  or  In  case  of  an 
emergency  such  as  new  exists  If  volunteers  do  not  respond  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  I  voted  for  the  conscription  bill  with  my  amend- 
ment in  it.  and  would  have  voted  for  it  without  my  amendment 
had  It  been  limited  fcr  the  emergency  or  for  2  years.  The  American 
people  have  not  the  faintest  Idea  that  a  5-year  or  permanent  con- 
Bcrlption  has  been  forced  upon  them  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  next  Congress  and  the  following  Congress  will  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  and  by  that  time  militarism  and  the  Euro- 
pean conscription  system  will  be  fastened  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  permanent  Institution.  Emergency  conscription  for  2  years. 
which  would  have  permitted  the  next  Congress  to  face  the  then 
existing  world  conditions  and  decide  upcn  the  basis  of  those  facts 
what  Is  best  for  America,  would  have  had  my  support  and  I  believe 
that  of  the  American  people.  As  It  now  stands  we  have  crushed 
down  upon  the  brow  cf  labor  a  permanent  crown  of  compulsion 
and  militarism;  we  have  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  farmers  the 
permanent  whip  of  autccracy  and  force;  and  wc  have  crucified  the 
American  people  on  a  perm'inent  cress  of  militarism,  conscription, 
and  dictatorship  and  probably  war.  Not  one  out  of  10  000  Ameri- 
cans know  the  full  Import  of  the  permanent  Conscription  Act.  It 
net  only  conscripts  the  American  youth  in  time  of  peace  but  It 
gives  the  President  diclattinal  powers  to  conscript  property.  Indus- 
try, and  wealth  When  vcr  conscnp'.lon  has  been  enforced  in  foreign 
lands  it  has  devoured  free  Institutions  and  been  the  cornerstone 
of  militarism  and  dictatorship.  It  has  destroyed  all  peace  elements 
within  these  countries,  created  war  psychology,  and  made  war  seem 
natural  and  Ir.evliable. 

Permanent  peacetime  conscription  is  un-American,  undemo- 
cratic, and  unrepublican  and  is  bound  to  be  a  dangerous  and  disas- 
trous departure  from  American  Ideals  and  traditions.  Permanent 
peacetime  conscription  in  America  Is  the  direct  road  to  Hltlerlsm, 
dictatorship,  and  national  soclallbm.  If  we  keep  It  as  a  permanent 
policy  not  merely  for  the  emergency  we  have  copied  Nazi  methods 
and  ideology.  We  will  have  brought  Hltlerlsm.  totalitarianism,  and 
national  socialism  to  America.  Permanent  conscription  In  lime  of 
peace  is  not  the  American  way  but  the  Old  World  road  to  militarism, 
dictatorship,    and    war. 

It  is  new  the  law  of  our  country  and  must  be  obeyed,  but  when 
this  emergency  Is  over  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  mtut  once 
again  restore  to  the  American  people  their  liberties  and  civil  rights 
and  our  American  way  of  life  and  safeguard  them  from  any  perma- 
nent system  of  militarism  and  conscription.  In  peacetime,  which  Is 
the  betrayal  of  our  free  Institutions  and  constitutional  government, 
which  guarantees  them   against   involuntary  servitude. 

All  histcry,  and  particularly  contemporwy,  proves  that  placing  the 
power  of  life  and  livelihood  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  is  the 
road  to  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism.  There  Is  no  room  In  free 
America  for  any  forms  of  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist  militarism, 
autocracy,  or  dictatorship. 
I  The  Congress  must  not  adjourn  but  stay  in  session  through  3-day 
I  recesses  to  meet  any  emergency  at  home  or  abroad,  to  safeguard 
national  defense,  to  preserve  our  free  Institutions,  and  to  keep 
America  out  of  foreign   wars. 


Congress  Must  Not  Adjourn  Sine  Die 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2,  1940 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  duty  Is 
plain.  Congress  should  remain  in  session  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  its  people.     Should  we  adjourn 
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sine  die,  the  forces  of  dictatorship  and  war  will  take  com- 
plitf  control.  Congre.'s  in  the  only  remaining  thrck  upon 
Ihojx-  who  seek  to  plunge  our  cotintry  into  the  European 
war 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Rt-prescniatlves  are  up  for  reelection.  The  election  will  take 
place  wlthm  a  few  week*,  and  we  would  like  to  go  to  our 
respective  districts  to  meet  our  constituents  and  talk  over 
critical  issues  confronting  our  country.  I  would  also  like  to 
go  to  my  district,  and  campaign  for  reelection,  but  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues,  the  folks  back  home  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  major  issues  of  war.  third  term,  and 
dictatorship,  and  they  want  us  to  stay  on  the  job  in  Wash- 
ington. If  we  have  functioned  to  protect  our  country,  our 
constituents  will  protect  our  pohtical  interests  on  election 
day. 

Let  me  also  give  some  additional  reasons  against  support- 
ing a  Democratic  motion  to  adjourn  Congress  sine  die.  We 
in  America  have  taken  our  stand  with  the  democracies  of 
the  world.  Congress  should  remain  here  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  giving  additional  aid.  short  of  war.  to  the  nations 
now  battling  to  preserve  world  democracy.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  and  not  solely  of  the  President. 

The  serious  and  unsolved  problems  of  national  defense. 
relief,  unemployment,  farm  legislation,  public  expenditures. 
and  other  measures  of  grave  importance  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  demand  continued  attention  now.  These  problems 
should  be  given  immediate  consideration,  and  I  therefore 
urge  all  of  my  fellow  Members  to  talk  and  vote  against  any 
motion  to  end  this  session  of  Congress.  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  particular,  is  the  last  bulwark  for  the 
protection  of  our  free  democracy  and  the  continuation  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 
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Dedication    of    Big    Levels    Game    Refuge,    George 
Washington  National  Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OK   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON    A    WILLIS    ROBERTSON.   OF   VIRGINIA 


Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rcmarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Hon.  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  chairman.  House  Select  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Wildlife  Resources,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Big  Levels 
Game  Refuge.  George  Washington  National  Forest.  Septem- 
ber 29.  1940: 

In  meetiriK  with  you  here  today  for  the  dedication  of  one  of  the 
finest  wildlife  restoration  projects  ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
C>overnm»Mit.  I  feel,  I  ran  appropriately  take  as  my  text  a  line  from 
Louis  SpUmans  In  the  Old  Arm  Chair  column:  "Most  of  us  live 
far  beyond  our  means--  ph>sically  tar  more  than  financially  "  With 
that  as  a  text,  I  can  preach  what  I  have  not  always  practiced,  in  the 
fioid  of  conservation  as  well  as  in  the  sense  in  which  the  language 
was  originally  uwd 

The  struggle  for  freedom,  rellRtous  and  political,  and  for  the  per- 
petuity of  dt-m.Mrratic  idf.ils  and  in.stitutions  now  raging  in  Europe 
is  constantly  on  my  mmd  That  struggle  really  goes  back  to  the 
field  of  Ruiinym'-de  where  in  11215  the  barons  wrested  from  King 
John  the  sreat  charter  known  in  our  history  Ixioks  as  Magna  Carta 
When  Caesar  invaded  En^iland  in  54  B  C  he  brought  to  the  An:;lps 
and  the  Saxons  some  new  iden.s  about  law  and  government,  as  well 
as  new  ideas  about  road  buiidmi:  and  architecture  When  William 
the  Conqueror  won  his  victory  ^t  Hastiiigs  in  1066  he  brought  with 
h;m  still  further  Ideas  ab«.>ut  wrovernment  While  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Caesars  unci  the  theory  of  government  of  the  Nor- 
mans recofjnlzed  that  the  ir.dividual  had  some  rights,  neither  recog- 
nized that  the  right  of  tlie  Individual  could  approach  the  right  of 
the  kin>:  or  the  crown.  In  orhor  words,  in  ihoj-e  early  days  the  pre- 
vailing theory  throughout  the  whole  world  was  that  the  king  could 
do  no  wrung,  a  plea&iut   aphcrisai  tor  tiie  plain,  bald  fact  that  tlie 


king  could  do  what  h^  pleased  Acting  upon  that  awumptlon.  Klncj 
John  electtd  fo  exclude  the  taaronfl  and  nobli»  of  England  from  »»omc 
of  the  choicest  hunting  ground»  which  Irritated  them,  no  doubt,  as 
much  a*,  hi*  high-hand,  d  mcthcdii  with  respect  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  the  handling  of  property  rights  and  the  forfeiture  of 
libtrty  without  what  is  now  known  as  due  process  of  law. 

»o  when  they  net  about  the  btjsiness  of  demanding  their  rlghU 
and  of  limning  the  divine  right  of  kings,  they  included  in  the  con- 
tract certain  hunting  and  f\*hlng  rlghU  for  the  barons  and  nobles 
on  tlielr  own  lands  and  have  Jealously  guarded  these  rights  ever 
since. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  and  all  of  the  Immigrants 
who  came  here  after  the  permanent  settlements  have  been  made 
came  to  get  rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  denied  to  them  In 
their  own  country.  Some  came  to  get  land,  some  came  for  a  larger 
measure  of  personal  freedom.  Including  religious  freedom,  and  all 
came  with  fixed  determination  that  in  this  new  land  of  opportunity 
they  would  enjoy  all  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  they  pleased  And 
so  we  organized  a  new  .societv  in  the  New  World  on  the  principle, 
among  others,  that  title  to  wildlife  was  vested  In  the  state  and  not 
in  the  individual,  and  that  the  state  should  hold  that  title  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  the  citizens. 

In  early  colonial  days  there  was  such  a  great  abundance  of  wild- 
life it  was  not  necessary  for  the  state  to  impose  any  restrictions 
whatever  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  and  for  a  long  time  there  were 
no  game  laws  in  Virginia  or  anywhere  else.  But  in  the  words  of 
my  text.  "Most  of  us  live  far  beyond  our  means."  we  consumed  this 
great  natural  resource  faster  than  we  realized,  and  finally  saw  a 
day  dawn  in  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  25  or  30  to  the  square 
mile,  when  we  actually  had  less  game  than  in  some  European  coun- 
tries where  the  population  was  as  high  as  400  to  the  square  mile. 
And  the  same  conditions  prevailed  In  all  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Missi.ssippl  River. 

That  situation  aroused  the  nature  lovers  and  conservationists  of 
the  country,  who  took  steps  for  the  passage  of  hunting  and  fishing 
laws  in  the  States  and  took  steps  to  Interest  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  national  conservation  program.  As  a  result  of  these  steps 
our  Nation  was  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  establish  a  national 
park  to  preserve  natural  resources  and  wonders  in  their  primitive 
state  and  to  make  them  available  to  all  of  the  people  Much  of  the 
public  domain  was  turned  into  national  forests,  which,  with  subse- 
quent acquisitions  by  purchase,  now  aggregate  175.000.000  acres.  A 
total  of  26  national  parks  aggregating  25  000,000  acres  were  estab- 
hshed  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  including  1  in  Virg'.nlr\. 
Of  the  remaining  173  000.000  acres  of  public  domain,  a  considerable 
portion  was  set  aside  primarily  for  wildlife-conservation  purpose.^, 
where  overgrazing  by  domestic  stock  was  prohibited.  Some  9  000,000 
acres  of  submarginal  land  was  withdrawn  from  agriculture  and 
devoted  to  the  multiple  use  of  forestatlon,  soil -conserving  crops,  and 
wildlife.  Large  areas  of  pond  and  marshland  were  acquired  as 
inviolate  refuges  for  migratory  birds.  The  Congress  pa.«sed  a  law  to 
Impose  an  excise  tax  on  guns  and  ammunition,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  being  distributed  as  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the 
conservation  of  wildlife  The  work  of  all  Federal  agencies  that 
touch  the  field  of  wildlife  conservation  has  not  only  been  coordi- 
nated but  measurably  quickened  In  recent  years,  for  Instance,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  administers  the  vast  domain 
of  national  forests,  has  been  giving  as  much  consideration  to  the 
preservation  of  the  wildlife  of  the  forests  as  it  has  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trees  And  in  keeping  with  that  great  program  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  has  honored  and  benefited  this  section 
Of  Virginia  by  the  establishment  of  the  Big  Levels  Game  Refuge 
which  we  today  are  dedicating 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  without  a  vision  the  people  perish 
We  have  led  the  nations  of  the  world  in  our  vision  of  how  to 
turn  cur  great  natural  resources  of  timber.  Iron.  coal.  oil.  etc.. 
through  the  means  of  mass  production,  into  useful  and  consum- 
able wealth  Our  vision  of  the  value  of  our  wildlife  resources 
from  a  commercial,  esthetic,  and  good-citizenship  standp>oint  was 
slow  In  developing  The  man  who  had  the  vision  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Big  Levels  Game  Refuge  was  none  other  than  your 
Justus  Cline.  to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given.  He 
appreciated  the  words  of  Samuel,  who  said:  "I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  saying  'Whom  shall  we  send  and  who  will  go  for  us.'  and 
I  said.  'Here  am  I.  Lord,  send  me'"  Judd  Cline  has  never  a.sked 
the  other  fellow  to  do  the  job.  He  has  spared  neither  time,  effori. 
nor  money  in  sending  himself  to  do  the  Job  of  conserving  the 
wildlife  resources  of  Virginia. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  at  luncheon  with  the 
dt>tingu'.shed  English  scientist  Julian  Huxley,  who  told  me  of 
the  struggle  being  made  in  England  to  confirm  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment what  is  kn iwn  there  as  the  right  of  ancient  view.  That 
ancient  right  related  to  a  right  claimed  by  citizens  to  walk  to  the 
top  of  some  local  mountain,  regardless  of  the  fact  tl.at  It  was 
privately  owned,  and  dnnk  In  the  beauties  of  a  mountain  view 
When  Huxley  reached  Wiishington  he  had  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  thai  hud  tak-'n  him  to  the  west  coast,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  visited  numerous  national  parks  and  national  forests,  and 
he  expres.sed  to  me  both  surprise  and  gratification  over  the  pro- 
vision that  had  been  made  in  this  country  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  not  only  to  enjoy  the  right  of  ancient  view  from 
our  mountaintops,  but  to  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  in  millions 
of  acres  of  publicly  owned  land.  And  he  told  me  how  richly  we 
were  blessed  in  having  such  privileges  and  how  we  siiovild  cheristi 
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That  British  love  aft  nature,  ttutt  British  lore  of  individual  aitd 
personal  rights  are  all  at  stake  In  tbc  tcrrlflc  battle  now  brir\g  waged 
In  Cncland.  and  in  making  the  current  preparations  for  our  own 
defense  we  must  not  forget  that  «•  have  even  more  to  defend, 
and  to  flght  for  If  need  be,  than  any  other  people  in  the  world 
Frankly.  I  think  the  opportunity  that  exiau  in  thu  country  to  And 
peace  and  contentment  In  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  out-of-doors 
is  rea;iy  more  worthy  of  defense  than  are  our  17.000  tons  of  gold 
And  while  we  are  alKJUt  the  bitelneas  of  providing  an  adequate 
defense,  we  should  not  overlook  the  duty  of  teaching  the  people 
how  to  make  the  fullest  ise  of  the  opportunities  that  are  theirs. 
Industry,  of  cours".  Is  commendable,  but  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
says  of  an  Industrious  fellow: 

"He  sows  htury  and  reaps  Indigestion;  he  puts  a  vast  deal  of 
activity  oxit  to  Interest,  and  receives  a  large  measure  of  nervous 
derangement  In  retiun.  Either  he  absents  himself  entirely  from 
all  feUowship.  and  lives  a  recluse  in  a  garret,  with  carpet  slippers 
and  a  leaden  Inkpot:  or  he  comes  among  people  swiftly  and  bit- 
terly. In  a  contraction  of  his  whole  nervous  system,  to  dlechnrge 
some  temper  before  he  returns  to  work." 

If  we  are  to  have  the  best  and  most  UFeful  type  of  citizenship, 
we  must  develop  sound  minds  In  sound  bodies  through  outdoor 
recreation.  We  must  develop  patriotism  and  love  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  a  representative  democracy  through  the  fullest  and 
freest  use  of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  that  God  created  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  We  must  contribute  to  good  citizenship  and 
the  elimination  of  class-antaponlsm  that  may  lead  to  un-American 
and  subversive  activities  by  getting  the  people  of  the  cities  Into  our 
national  parks  and  Into  refuges  such  as  the  one  being  developed 
here,  where  they  can  realize  that  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 

To  these  fundamental  purposes,  for  the  present  generation  and 
for  generations  yet  unbc-rn.  I  am  pleased  to  unite  with  you  today 
in  dedicating  the  first  experimental  game  refuge  ever  to  l>e  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  In  a  national  forest. 


Oil  and  the  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1940 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  The  Members  of  Congress 
are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  made  to  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
setting  forth  certain  objections  to  the  filing  of  a  suit  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  was  released  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  September  14,  1940. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  have  a  rather  complete  analysis  of 
this  report  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  but  at  th*s  time  I  want 
to  point  out  a  most  important  angle  of  this  oil  antitrust  suit 
for  your  consideration. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  following  oil  men  have  be- 
come associated  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  most, 
if  not  all.  at  the  usual  dollar  a  year  consideration: 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  principal  oil  adviser  to  the  National 
Defense  Commission.  Dr.  Wilson  is  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  L  Transport  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

C.  C.  Monrad.  technical  assistant  to  Dr.  Wilson,  on  leave 
from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Monrad  was  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

Payette  B.  Dow.  pipe-line  transportation  adviser  to  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Dow  is  Washington  attorney  for  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  Washington  counsel  for  many  of  the 
pipe-hne  companies. 

S.  D.  Heron,  aviation -gasoline  expert.  Mr.  Heron  is  con- 
nected with  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation. 

T.  A.  Boyd,  oil  adviser.  Mr.  Boyd  comes  from  the  research 
laboratory  division  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  which 
owns  one-half  of  the  stock  of  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation. 

Walter  G.  Whitman,  chairman  of  aviation  fuels  committee. 
Mr.  Whitman  is  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Formerly  he  was  a  research  expert  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  1926-31. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Barnard,  oil  adviser.  Dr.  Barnard  Is  associate 
director  of  research  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  having 
been  connected  with  that  company  since  1925. 


Gf-rald  H.  B.  Davis,  oil  adviser.  Mr.  Davis  is  director  of 
research  laboratories.  Standard  Oil  Development  Co..  a  100- 
percent  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( New  Jersey) . 

MaJ.  James  H.  DooUttle.  oil  adviser  Mr.  DooUttle  is  head 
of  the  aviation  department  of  Shell  Oil  Co..  Inc..  100-percent 
subsidiary  of  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation. 

J.  Bennett  Hill,  oil  adviser.  Mr.  Hill  is  manager  of  the 
development  division  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  was  formerly  chief 
chcmi£t  for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

C.  R.  Dooley,  adviser  to  labor  division  of  Commission.  Mr. 
Dooley  is  industrial-relations  manager  of  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co..  Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Wilson  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  oil-company  engineers  to  advise  the  Army  and 
Navy  on  storage  systems.  This  committee  consists  of  the 
following:  Scott  E.  Drummond,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey;  W.  B.  Engelbrecht,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia; S.  P.  Johnson,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California;  O.  B. 
Lewis.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation;  C.  D.  Norris,  the  Texas 
Co.;  Walter  Samans,  the  Sun  Oil  Co.;  E.  D.  Seymour,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Others  who  have  become  identified  with  the  national- 
defense  program  and  who  occupy  positions  of  prominence 
might  well  be  listed.  I  shall  refer  to  only  two  of  them.  Mr. 
Charles  I.  Francis,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a  lawyer  who  formerly 
represented  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  in  its  antitrust 
suit  in  Texas,  and  who  more  recently  assisted  in  the  defense 
of  the  major  oil  companies  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  l)een  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  adviser  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson. 
Then  there  is  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  has  been  appointed 
Coordinator  of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  Between 
the  American  Nations  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Until  otherwise  shown,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  is 
under  a  cloud  of  having  had  something  to  do  with  the  prepa- 
ration or  contents  of  the  report  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  on  the  oil  antitrust  suit.  These  men  are  practically 
all  connected  with  companies  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  antitrust  suit  to  bring  about  pipe-line  divorcement 
and  marketing  divorcement  in  the  oil  industry.  They  are 
real  parties  at  interest;  and  If  they  had  any  part  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  their  activity  may 
be  only  the  prelude  to  the  defeat  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  It  is  not  a  democratic  process  to  permit  the 
employees  of  the  accused  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  should  they 
be  permitted  to  pass  judgment  on  a  case  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts  for  adjudication. 

On  August  21,  1940,  I  submitted  to  the  House  a  proposed 
resolution.  House  Resolution  575,  to  investigate  this  whole 
matter.  I  believe  in  fairness  to  those  gentlemen  that  I  have 
listed,  who  have  had  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  De- 
fense Commission  on  this  oil  antitrust  suit,  the  investigation 
should  be  authorized.  In  fairness  to  the  constuners  of  pe- 
troleum products,  and  those  who  believe  in  our  time-honored 
antitrust  laws,  it  should  be  started  without  delay.  I  earnestly 
request  the  Rules  Committee  promptly  to  report  out  House 
Resolution  575. 

Religion  and  Politics 


"Render,   therefore,  to  Caesar  the   things  that  are   Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." — Matthew  xxll:  21. 
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SERMON  BY  REV.  DR.  MAURICE  S.  SHEEHT 


Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  sermon  deliv- 
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ered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religious  education  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Washington.  D.  C.  at  the  annual  mass  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  "red  mass."  of  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild.  Brcok- 
iyn.  N.  Y.,  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
at  9:30  a.  m.  Thursday.  September  26.  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  E.  MoUoy.  bishop  of  Brooklyn: 

These  words  I  consider  appropriate  for  this  occasion  for  two 
reabons  First,  they  were  uttered  to  the  lawmalcing  group  of  Christ's 
day  and  secondly,  they  dealt  with  a  problem  which  is  more  acute 
today  than  It  was  19  centuries  ago  'Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar?"  our  Lord  was  asked.  He  did  not  answer  it  directly  He 
chose  rather,  to  provoke  dlscusulon  among  his  hearers  He  acknowl- 
edged that  Caesar  had  some  rights  He  also  taught  that  one  might 
support  clvU  authority  without  being  disloyal  to  Gcd. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of  the  relationships  that  should  exist 
betwfen  church  and  state.  A  union  of  religion  and  civil  authority 
is  commonly  considered  alien  to  the  American  tradition.  This  is 
dup  largely  to  a  confusion  of  terms.  We  now  enjoy,  and  always  have 
had  a  union  of  church  and  state  In  this  country.  If  we  mean  by 
union  a  working  understanding  A  member  of  the  Czechoslovak 
commission  which  visited  Pope  Pius  XI  at  the  time  that  Government 
was  assuming  form  quoted  the  Pontiff  as  stating  th.it  a  union  of 
church  and  state  such  as  existed  In  the  United  States  and  Brazil  was 
commendable  In  what  sense  have  we  such  a  union  or  working 
agreement?  In  the  sense  that  every  man  1.";  free  to  worship  God  as 
he  pleases;  In  the  acceptance  of  the  decalogue  as  the  moral  basis 
of  civil  law:  In  repudiation  of  polygamy;  in  the  protection  of  the 
Lord's  Day  by  civil  legislation.  In  the  exemption  of  church  property 
from  taxation:  In  supplying  chaplains  to  our  armed  forces:  in  setting 
aside  one  day  each  year  for  thanksgiving  to  God;  in  opening  our  legis- 
lative assemblies  with  prayer  All  this  has  been  achieved  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  any  religious  group  Ath  tstic  societies 
occa.sionally  complain  against  a  practice  which  Indicates  that  this 
Nation  Is  legally  God-fearing.  Such  action  is  consistent  with  athe- 
Utic  communism:  but  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  American  tradition 
which  is  fundamentally,  as  regards  freedom,  the  basis  of  authority. 
and  Insistence  upon  the  divine  origin  of  human  rights,  the  Catholic 

tradition.  ^    „  _,  ,       ,,     . 

since  my  statement  will  no  doubt  be  challenged,  may  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  words  of  the  j,reat  Catholic 
Juri.st  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Robert  Bellarmine.  and  those  of 
JefTerson  This  slmllaritv  becomes  more  than  a  mere  coincidence 
when  we  find  the  words  of  Bellarmine  still  intact  in  the  library  of 
Jefferson  now  kept  In  our  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Bellarmine  wrote.  "All  men  are  equal. 
not  in  wisdom  or  In  grace,  but  in  the  essence  and  nature  of  man- 
kind." How  like  are  the  words  of  Jefferson.  "All  men  are  created 
equal:  they  are  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights  "  And  Jeffersons  thought,  "to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men."  Is  contained  in  the  words  of 
Bellarmine.  "It  Is  lmpx:ss!ble  for  men  to  live  together  without  some- 
one to  care  for  the  common  good  Men  must  be  governed  by 
someone  lest  they  perish  " 

Four  centuries  ago  Bellarmine  opposed  the  totalitarianism  of  his 
day  which  then  appeared  under  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  The  basis  of  g  nernment.  he  maintained,  "depends  upon 
the  consent  of  the  mu:tltude  in  constituting  over  itself  a  king,  con- 
sul, or  other  magistrate  This  power  Is  Indeed  from  Gcd  but 
vested  in  a  particular  ruler  by  the  council  ana  election  of  men." 
Jefferson  likewise  stated,  governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  held  than  man  has  certain  rights  as 
man.  rights  which  come  not  from  the  state  but  from  God  Him-self. 
Or.  as  Pope  Leo  XIII  writes  in  the  Christian  Constitution  of 
States,  "all  public  pwer  must  proceed  from  God  For  God  alone 
Is  the  true  and  supreme  Lord  of  the  world.  Everything,  without 
exception,  must  be  subject  to  Him.  so  that  whosoever  holds  the 
right  to  govern  holds  It  from  one  sole  and  single  source,  namely, 
God.  the  sovereign  ruler  of  all     There  is  no  power  but  from  God  " 

During  the  past  19  centuries,  the  church  has  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  a  nation  It  has  not  sought  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  whether  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic  Pope  Lee  XIII  wrote.  "The  government  may  take  this 
or  that  form,  provided  only  that  It  be  of  a  nature  to  Insure  the 
general  welfare      •      •      •" 

The  particular  means  by  which  governments  achieve  their  objec- 
tives are  sometime*!  crlled  politics  We  Catholics  In  this  country 
have  generally  subscribed  to  the  slogan  "religion  should  not  mix  in 
politics  "  And  yet  we  would  be  the  first  to  challenge  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  state  can  do  no  wrong  and  that  whatever  the  state 
commands  must  be  done  regardless  of  the  consciences  of  its  clti- 
wns.  We  shall  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  where 
the  law  Is  not  obviously  unjust.  At  the  present  time  I  cannot 
recall  any  Federal  statute  which  would  be  considered  intrinsically 
Imtnoral  Only  In  regard  to  one  fundamental  point  of  social  Justice 
do  we  protest  as  Catholics— we  maintain  and  always  wUl  maintain 
that  It  Is  unfair  fcr  Catholics  to  be  obliged  to  support  two  school 
f3«tems — the  public  school,  no  matter  what  its  Intrinsic  merits, 
•nd  the  Catholic  school,  the  creauon  of  our  Catholic  con.sciences, 
the  school  which  is  In  accord  with  the  earliest  American  tradition 
of  a  rettglous  school 

P^or  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  conscience  Is  not  offended  by  the 
code  of  civil  law  we  must  thank  a  vast  number  of   non-Catholic 


legislators,  fcr  we  Catholics  have  played  a  minor  role  in  the  na- 
tional legislation  of  this  country 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  religion  and  politics  Is  far  from 
simple  All  my  priestly  life  has  been  spent  In  the  classroom,  where 
I  have  attempted  so  to  present  the  Catholic  teachings  In  regard 
to  Justice  and  chanty  as  to  touch  the  consciences  of  future  Catholic 
leaders.  Is  that  mixing  in  politics?  The  Catholic  who  holds  public 
office,  no  matter  how  high  the  office,  can  never  exempt  himself 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  own  conscience.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
fcrces  of  bigotry  were  released  in  a  Presidential  campaign  by  those 
who  maintained  that  a  good  Catholic  could  not  be  a  good  citizen. 
We  defend  the  proposition  that  a  good  Catholic  cannot  be  other 
than  a  good  citizen  I  am  sure  that  we  were  all  thrilled  when  we 
heard  a  great  Catholic  leader  explain  his  conduct  to  a  national 
political  convention  recently  in  these  wcrds:  "I  have  pursued  a 
course  here  that  has  been  dictated  by  the  deepest  convictions,  and 
when  a  man  fails  to  follow  his  sincere  convictions,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant  the  consequences,  he  Is  false  to  himself,  false  to  his 
partv  and  false  to  his  country  "  Certainly,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  the  Nation  should  demand  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  such  religious  idealism  and  political  practice. 

And  yet  the  effort  to  coerce  any  Catholic  group,  as  a  Catholic 
group,  to  support  a  particular  party  or  candidate,  would,  in  this 
coi;ntry.  lead  to  disaster  Need  I  do  more  than  recall  in  pa.«slng 
how  futile  were  the  efforts  of  the  Center  Party  in  Germany  when 
the  Catholics  who  had  segregated  themselves  politically  sought  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  how  helpless  was  the  Catholic 
Party  in  Italy  when  came  the  hour  of  trlaP  Nor  need  we  go  so  far 
distant  for  examples  of  an  unfortunate  alliance  of  Catholic  groups 
and  political  activities  The  Catholics  who  sought  to  identify  the 
church  in  Mexico  with  the  tyrannical  Diaz  government  did  a  dis- 
service to  future  generations  of  Catholics  In  Brazil,  our  great  sister 
Republic,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  half  the  members  of  the 
cltrgy.  according  to  a  reliable  Catholic  historian,  were  free  ma.scns 
because  free  masonry  gave  them  political  power.  That  condition 
prevailed  up  to  the  year  1870  when  loyal  bishops,  agninst  the  orders 
of  the  Brazilian  Secretary  of  State.  Alfredo.  publl5hed  the  brief  of 
Plux  IX  condemning  free  masonry,  and  were  Imprisoned  as  a  conse- 
quence The  type  of  priest  who  seeks  power  In  political  activity 
has  generally  lest  faith  in  the  power  of  the  priesthood  In  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries  of  South  America,  the  various  states 
often  sought  to  entrench  themselves  by  demanding  the  rlpht  to 
appoint  bishops  This  rlsht  the  church  cuarded  zealously  because 
It  Is  Indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  the  church  In  1870.  President 
Blanco  of  Venezuela  insisted  that  the  Archbishop  of  Caracas  chant 
a  te  deum  to  celebrate  his  political  victory  over  the  Conservative 
Party.  When  the  archbishop  refused  he  was  banished  In  Ecuador 
a  devout  Catholic.  Garcia  Moreno  went  to  such  extremes  in  his  zeal 
for  the  church  that  It  suffered  in  succeeding  administrations. 

I  can  foresee  no  greater  tragedy  for  the  Catholic  Church  In  the 
United  States  than  that  which  would  be  Involved  In  alliance  with  a 
political  party  Such  an  alliance  might  seem  temporarily  expedient 
but  in  the  long  run  it  would  mean  persecution,  intolerance,  and  a 
loss  of  that  prestige  which  has  been  gained  by  remaining  aloof  from 
political  campaigns. 

It  reflects  great  credit  upon  cur  Catholic  laity  that  it  Is  horrified 
when  a  priest  so  forgets  his  rpirltual  office  as  to  take  sides  publicly 
in  a  political  campaign  Over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
one  can  ccunt  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  priests  who  have  .eo 
expos-^d  the  Church  to  criticism  The  canon  law  of  the  Church 
(canon  139 1  prohibits  as  foreign  to  the  clerical  state  seeking  or 
accepting  political  office.  In  March  1919  Pcpe  Benedict  XV  wrote 
Cardinal  Csernock.  deploring  th?  p>olitical  activity  of  certain  Hun- 
garian clerics  The  same  Pontiff  counselled  the  bi-hrps  and  priests 
of  Poland  to  correct  certain  conditions  not  by  poll' leal  activity  but 
by  priestly  charity.  While  he  protested  most  vehemently  against 
the  injustices  heaped  upon  the  church  in  Mexico.  Pope  Pius  XI 
warned  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  political  action. 

In  1927  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  wns  asked  two 
questions:  il)  Whether  the  ordinary  has  the  right  and  dtity  to 
forbid,  by  precept,  political  activity  to  ecclesiastics;  and  (2)  whether 
they  who  violate  the  said  precept  and.  after  warning,  fall  to  amend, 
can  and  should  be  punished  by  suitable  penalties,  according  to  the 
sacred  canons 

The  answer,  confirmed  by  Prpe  Pius  XI.  was  affirmative  to  both 
questions.  Moreover,  the  priests  of  the  United  States  are  still 
bound  by  the  legislation  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
which  expresslv  commands  them  to  abstain  from  public  discussion 
of  political  or  secular  affairs,  either  in  or  outside  of  a  church. 

Gene-ally  speaking,  our  Catholic  laity  have  earnestly  sought  to 
keep  religion  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  political  campaigns.  It  Is  a 
cowardly  thing  for  a  politician  to  seek  to  arouse  emotional  loyalty 
to  himself  through  an  appeal  to  a  mans  love  for  his  religion. 
Moreover.  I  am  In  doubt  as  to  whether  it  Is  fair  even  to  ask  a  priest 
to  write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  political  appointment, 
partly  because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Church  is  held  by 
non-Catholic  leaders  The  power  of  the  priesthood  lies  in  the  fact 
that  curs  is  a  sacramental  religion,  that  a  priest  may  confer  the 
sacraments,  celebrate  mass  and.  by  teaching,  fashion  lives  after  the 
pattern  of  Christ  Was  there  one  action  In  all  Chrl.sfs  career  that 
would  Justify  Intrusion  of  tha  priesthood  into  a  political  campaign? 
There  are  five  obvious  dangers  If  the  church  becomes  involved  in 
the  politics  of  our  day 

1  Political  Issues  are  often  obscure.  For  that  reason  an  exemplary 
Catholic  may   be  sincere   In  his  advocacy  of  either  of   the   great 
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political   parties    of  our    day      Three   times   durlrxg    the   past    year 
Catholic  groups  which   professed  to  act  as  Catholic  groups,  have 
interested  thcniselves  In  particuar  legislation  and  found  themselves 
marching   shoulder   to   shoulder  with   the   forces   of   Communism 
That  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

2    If  the  church  Is  going  to  act  on  any  Issue.  It  must  function  as 
an  army  with  both  officers  and  men  going  into  action      We  priests    j 
are  the  officers — and   we  know  very  little  about  political   science     j 
Moreover,  we  have  as  priests  a  gigantic  task  confrontlne  u.^     The  la.st    i 
religious  census  shows  that  over  50  percent  of  the  people  of  this    | 
country  profess  no  religion.     As  long  as  there  arc  65.000.000  people 
In   this  country   who   have   no  religion,   who   know   nothing   about 
Christ — and  perhaps  have  never  heard  of  Him — our  Job  as  priests 
Is  cut  out  for  us — and  it  Is  not  in  politics. 

3.  In  the  few  Instances  where  a  religious  group,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment,  scught  to  project  its  wish  up?n  the  peo- 
ple. egregiou.s  blunders  were  committed  and  the  whole  cause  of  re- 
ligion suffered.  Recently  I  read  the  statement.  "Religion  may  enter 
the  political  arena  whenever  a  mora!  Issue  is  at  stake  "  But  who  is 
to  decide  what  Is  a  moral  issue?  Are  you?  Or  am  I?  That  decision 
for  a  diocesan  group  such  as  thla  can  come  only  from  the  bishop 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  In  his  lifetime  your  bUhop  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  half  dozen  such  decisions. 

4.  Where  a  religious  group  endorses  any  party  or  candidate  In  one 
section  of  the  country.  It  may  Jeopardize  the  Interests  of  the  same 
group  m  another  section  Neither  of  our  political  parties  has  ever 
had  a  monopoly  on  either  wisdom  or  tolerance.  By  winning  a  battle, 
a  rellglcus  group  may  also  lose  a  war. 

5.  The  lust  for  power  should  be  foreign  to  any  rellelon  Religion 
relies  upon  persuasion  and  education  to  achieve  Its  ends;  the  state 
has  a  police  force  and  penitentiaries.  If  the  relationship  of  re- 
ligious and  evil  authorities  Is  too  Intimate  as  happened  In  the  case 
of  the  SF>anlRh  Inquisition,  religion  will  have  some  explaining  to  do 

JJow.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  given  the  Impression  that  religion 
should  be  Indifferent  to  civic  movements.  It  Is  interested  both  In 
helping  men  save  their  souls  and  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  goods  of  this  earth.  Occasionally  the  church  must  raise 
Its  voice  to  protest  against  the  Invasion  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  But  such  action  Is  rare,  indeed,  and  it  is  In  the  enlightened 
consciences  of  such  leaders  as  the  Catholic  Lawyers'  GuUd  that 
religion  must  place  Its  trust. 

There  is  one  restraint  upon  the  Catholic  In  the  realm  of  politics 
which  is  not  In  accord  with  prevailing  custom.  During  political 
campaigns  many  people  freely  dispense  themselves  from  the  com- 
mandment. "Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bor." In  the  tendency  to  Impute  unworthy  motives  to,  and  to 
attack  the  character  of.  political  foes  lies  a  real  threat  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  The  Catholic  m\ist  never  resort 
to  falsehood  Could  any  success  ptirchased  by  such  means  be 
pleasing  to  Him  who  Is  truth  Itself?  During  the  14  years  I  have 
dwelt  In  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  three  national  administrations  and  of  meeting  many  of 
the  political  leaders  of  both  parties.  I  do  not  know  of  any  action 
of  the  legislative.  Judicial,  or  executive  branches  of  our  Government 
during  that  time  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  any  re- 
ligious group.  Nor  have  I  met.  with  one  notorious  exception,  a 
national  leader  who  was  a  bigot — and  he  was  repudiated  by  a 
district  99 '<  percent  non-Catholic  because  of  his  bigotry. 

What  call  we  do  to  insure  that  this  condition  may  continue? 
The  answer  is  simple  We  Catholics  should  so  exemplify  the  quali- 
ties of  fairness  and  tolerance  that  we  shall  insure  among  those  not 
of  our  faith  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  real  Catholic  Is  Just 
to  his  fellow  man.  true  to  himself,  loyal  to  his  country,  and  faithful 
to  his  God. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RECLAMATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  Mr.  Spetiker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association: 

SUCAE-BEET  DCPANSION 

Wliereas  large  areas  of  the  Wcct  are  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  sugar-beet  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  sugar-beet  Industry  provides  more  field  labor  per 
acre-unit  than  any  other  major  crop  produced,  and  also  provides 
more  Income  lor  industrial  labor  in.  associated  industries,  such  as 


railroads,  coal   mines,  Umerock  quarries,  and  many  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  Is  therefore  far-rcachlng  In  Its  pcsslbllltles;  and 

Whereas  an  orderly  and  sound  expansion  of  beet  plantings  and 
piocess;ug  as  suitable  land  Is  developed  is  a  reasoiiable  and  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  the  building  up  of  this  country  and 
should  be  encouraged;  and 

Whereas  American  sugar-beet  producers  provide  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  requirements  of  our  home  market  at  the  present  time, 
but  could  and  should  be  supplying  a  major  portion  of  Its  require- 
ments, to  the  economic  aflvantage  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  out  Government  should  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican markets  for  American  producers;  and 

Whereas  the  present  all-time  low  net  price  of  sugar  is  insufflclent 
t)  maintain  the  Industry  on  a  profitable  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsulvcd  hy  this  association.  That  the  Ctmeiess  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  provide  through  proper  legislation  for  the  pro- 
gressive, orderly  expansion  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  within 
the  United  States  and  to  maintain  the  beet-sugar  Industry  on  a 
reasonable  income  basis  by  quota  regulations  and  adequate  tariffs 
on  foreign  sugar;  and  be  It  further 

'  Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  thu 
resolution  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and  State,  and 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Western  Statea 

In  Congress. 
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HON.   LEWIS   K.    ROCKEFELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE    CHATHAM    (N.    Y.)     COURIER 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chatham  iN.  Y.)  Courier: 

[From  the  Chatham   (N.  Y.)    Courier  of  Augtist  15.  1940) 

'ROUND    THE    WORLD 

(By  Dwlght  E.  Potter) 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  re-renomlnatlon  of  himself  for  a  third  term  as 
President  should  occasion  no  surprise  to  anyone,  least  of  all  to 
the  readers  of  this  column,  for  In  April  I  wrote  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Intended  to  run  again  and  that  he  had  served  notice  to  that  effect 
when  he  asked  for  the  authority  to  spend  the  12  months  W.  P.  A. 
appropriations  in  a  period  of  8  months.  Why  did  he  do  that? 
To  answer  that  question  correctly  does  not  entitle  anyone  to  a 
super  rating,  for  any  average  child  of  12  could  do  It. 

I  know  that  "A  prophet  Is  without  honor  In  his  own  country." 
Nevertheless,  having  s  jcceeded  so  well  In  my  first  prognostication, 
I  shall  now  deliver  another.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  In  for  the  most 
severe  beating  of  his  career,  providing  we  are  permitted  to  hold 
a  free  election.  My  crystal  ball,  however.  Indicates  the  possibility 
of  one  of  the  two  following  eventualities:  11.  by  any  chance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  egotism  should  happen  to  be  pierced  sufflclently  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  cotintry 
are  all  washed  up  with  him,  in  other  words  he  "gets  wise"  to 
what  Is  happening,  he  may  let  loose  a  bomb  that  will  make  his 
previous  theatricals  look  like  penny  firecrackers — he'll  walk  right 
out  of  the  nomination,  not  wait  for  the  finish,  or 

Being  ipso  facto  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
he  might  as  President  of  the  United  States  declare  that  an 
emergency  existed,  substitute  martial  law  for  civil  law  and  then 
assume  the  reigns  of  Government  as  a  military  ruler,  calling  off 
the  election,  or  permitting  an  election  such  as  Hitler  or  any  other 
dictator  would  hold. 

A  few  weeks  since  Colonel  Somervell,  W.  P  A.  Administrator 
for  the  City  of  New  York,  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the 
law  all  Communists  were  to  be  dropped  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Govern- 
ment pay  roll,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  number  of  people 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  In  New  York  City  was  something  slightly  more 
than  100.000.  of  which  number  1.000  were  •Teds."  Although  con- 
siderably belated,  and  the  number  slated  to  go  considerably  under 
the  known  number  of  undesirables,  the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  finally  taking  at  least  some  steps  to  cuib  this  menace, 
which  of  course  should  never  have  existed,  was  very  welcome. 
Now  It  happens  that  It  was  Just  one  of  the  routine  window- 
dressing  Incidents  In  the  life  of  the  New  Deal;  we  have  had  so 
many  broken  promises  that  I  suppose  we  had  no  real  reason  for 
believing  In  this  one.  but  we  fell  again.  I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  the  purge  has  been  completed,  and  the  total  number  of  dis- 
missals amounted  to  exactly  two. 
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I  also  see  by  the  newspapers  that  Colonel  Somervell  has  ordered 
three  30-foot  murals,  which  were  painted  for  the  administration 
building  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  by  W.  P  A.  artlsts(  ?)  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  destroyed  as  belnf?  Communist  propaganda.  These 
relief  workers  have  been  engaged  3  years  upon  this  work.  Hats  off 
to  Colonel  Somervell  for  his  order  to  destroy,  but  why  were  these 
people  permitted  to  work  3  years  upon  this  propaganda?  Where  was 
Colonel  Somervell  all  of  the  time  that  this  work  was  under  his 
supervision?  Where  was  Mrs  Audrey  McMahort.  who  was  appointed 
by  Washington  to  supervise  the  work,  all  of  that  tune?  Why  were 
Colonel  Somervell  and  Mrs  McMahon  appointed  to  the  Jobs  they 
hold  If  it  takes  them  3  years  to  realize  that  the  work  under  super- 
vision 18  Communist  propaganda?  Why  are  they  continued  m  office 
after  such  a  debacle?  Why  was  Mrs.  McMahon  retained  as  Colonel 
Somervell's  art  assistant? 

You  answer  the  questions,  for  I  am  calling  for  Information,  please. 
And  at  the  same  time  define  Just  what  Is  your  conception  of  "ftfth 
columnists."  Here's  mine:  Anyone  and  everyone,  regardless  of  their 
station  m  life,  who  gives  or  attempts  to  give  aid.  solace,  or  comfort, 
active  or  passive,  to  the  people  who  are  endeavoring  to  change  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 

Recently    I    stated    In    this    column    that    the    total    number    of 
unemployed  In  the  United  States  was   10000.000   persons      Imme- 
diately   after    the    publication    of    that    statement    I    received    an 
avalanche  of  criticism  denying  the  accuracy  of  my  statements     My 
critics  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  latest  authentic  figures 
place  the  unemployment  In  this  country  at  11.000.000  persons      At 
the  same  time  Great  Britain  has  announced  that  they  have  less  than 
800.000    unemployed       Now    read    those    statements    again.      They 
contain    valuable    information.      To    forestall    another    avalanche, 
which  I  am  sure  will  soon  be  on  the  way  If  I  do  not  peg  it   In 
advance,  let  me  answer  now  what  I  am  sure  my   New  Deal  critics 
will  say.  viz.  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  Is  so  much 
greater  than  the  population  of  England  that  comparisons  cannot 
be  made  on  an  equal  basis.    Correct.    So  we  shall  make  mathemati- 
cal calculations  and  then  make  comparis<^ns      In  round  figures  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  130.000.000.     The  population  of 
England  Is  about  45.000,000.    Therefore  the  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  little  less  than  three  times  larger  than  that  of  England. 
So  we  shall   multiply  the  unemployed  of  England   by  3.  giving  us 
about  2.400.000  as  the  numl)er  of  unemployed   in   England.     Com- 
pare that  with  11.000.000,  the  numit>er  of  unemployed  In  the  United 
States.    We  still  have  more  than  four  and  one-half  times  the  num- 
ber  of  unemployed   In  England,   despite   the   fact   that   more   than 
WO. 000. 000 .000  has  l>een  spent.     Spend  a  few  more  billions  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  will  tte  unemployed. 
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HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    RAYMOND   MOLEY 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Raymond  Moley.  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek,  before  the 
Associated  Willkle  Clubs  of  Stamford,  Conn..  Octot>er  1.  1940: 

I  take  as  my  text  tonight  a  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  In  It  he  quotes  a  prede- 
cessor. Woodrow  Wilson.    Speaking  In  1932.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

•A  great  man  left  a  watchword  that  we  can  well  repeat:  'There 
is  no  Indispensable  man."     But  there  are  Indispensable  principles  " 

Let  us  talk  about  those  principles  tonight.  For  the  moment, 
let  us  forget  all  about  the  personalities  in  this  political  campaign. 
Let  us  find.  If  we  can.  what  are  the  principles  that  men  live  by 
here    in    the   United   States. 

What,  for  that  matter.  Is  the  meaning  of  principle  Itself?  Re- 
duce the  question  to  the  case  of  an  individual.  A  man  learns 
that  theie  are  some  things  that  he  cannot  eat  without  distress; 
that  there  are  some  games  he  cannot  play:  that  there  are  ways  of 
doing  his  work  better:  that  there  are  ways  of  conducting  his  rela- 
tions with  other  people.  Out  of  the  accumulation  of  Individual 
experience  he  creates  rules  for  himself.  As  time  goes  on.  those 
rules  become  principles  of  living.  He  finds  that  by  observing 
them  he  saves  himself  untold  trouble  He  doesn't  have  to  argue 
out  thousands  of  Individual  decisions  with  himself.  He  depends 
upon  his  principles.  Ultimately  he  lives  not  only  with  but  by 
them. 

A  nation  is  not  a  man.  Yet  a  nation,  too,  finds  that  there  are 
some  things  that  are  good  for  It  and  others  that  are  not.  By 
Um  process  oX  trial  and  error  it,  too.  creates  principles  which  It 


does  not   have   to   rediscover   every  day.     These   principles   are   as 
practical  and  as  essential  to  its  life  as  are  the  principles  by  which 

an   Individual    lives.  ^       *     .. 

The  men  and  women  who  came  to  this  continent  and  set  the 
patterns  of  our  civilization  were,  for  the  most  part,  heirs  of  a  great 
tradition.  Into  their  national  life  there  flowed  the  river  of  prin- 
ciples which,  over  the  centuries,  they  had  learned  that  they  could 
not  live  without— principles  that  went  back  to  Runnymede.  back 
beyond,  to  the  dawn  of  collective  human  life.  And  when.  In  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  permanent  government,  the  American 
people  adopted  a  Coixstltution.  they  did  not  create  new  principles; 
they  seized  upon  some  of  these  principles  by  which  they  had  lived 
and  put  them  down  in  writing.  The  Constitution  was  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  principles  of  those  people.  It  wae  not  an  all- 
inclusive  catalog  It  was  a  skeleton  framework  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  stable  government  was  to  be  established. 

The  artful  third  termers  now  try  to  justify  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  challenging  something  that  is  written 
In  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  they  say.  their  scheme  is  legiti- 
mate. Let  us  put  the  knife  of  reason  into  that  flatulent  assumption. 
A  thousand  years  of  Anglo-American  history  stand  behind  us 
when  we  assert  that  liberty  has  lived  by  what  is  vmwritten  Just  as 
surely  as  bv  what  is  written. 

The  British  Cabinet  is  a  tradition.  The  power  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  a  tradition.  But  these  are  traditions  that  rule  an 
empire. 

The  body  of  the  common  law  was  not  specifically  taken  over 
by  the  Constitution.     But  violate  It  if  you  dare. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  grew  and  attained  its  validity  as  a  tradition. 
But  we  will  spend  our  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  were  correctly  told 
3  years  ago.  is  a  tradition.  But  those  who  told  us  that  learned, 
to  their  sorrow,  that  this  tradition  had  the  strength  of  eternity 
in  its  foundations. 

I  wonder  if  these  same  enemies  of  tradition  stopped  to  think, 
when  they  met  in  Chicago  2  months  ago.  that  the  very  convention 
that  put  the  President  in  nomination  was  a  tradition  Our  party 
system  Itself  is  outside  the  Constitution.  But  we  are  governed 
through   parties. 

These  comnrents  that  I  have  made  are  truisms.  I  state  them 
here  not  because  I  believe  you  do  iiot  know  them.  I  know  you  do. 
But  things  that  we  took  for  granted  for  centuries  are  vanishing 
before  our  eyes  The  greater  the  emergency  the  more  appalling  the 
crisis.  The  greater  our  need  to  revert  to  the  primary  principles  by 
and  through  and  with  which  we  have  lived  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  when  Jefferson  saw  the  Constitution  he 
specifically  objected  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  prohibit  the  jaerpetua- 
tlon  of  the  Executive.  Some  of  those  who  advocate  a  third  term 
tell  us  triumphantly  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  kind  of  constitutional  prohibition  Jefferson  wanted. 
That's  true.  But  it's  also  true  that  Hamilton  expressed  himself, 
with  all  the  passion  of  which  he  was  capable,  as  favoring  a  life  term 
for  the  President.  His  opposition  to  a  limitation  on  Presidential 
reelection  was  part  and  parcel  of  hlA  belief  that  the  President  should 
be  reelected  for  life 

Is  this.  too.  part  of  the  third  termers'  argument?  If  they  accept 
the  conclusion  they  mu.st  also  accept  the  premise.  Do  they  dare  to 
argue  that  the  Hamlltonlan  beliefs  about  lifetime  Presidential  ten- 
ure were  accepted  as  a  principle  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
and  by  the  generations  of  Americans  who  have  lived  under  the 
Constitution? 

They  do  not.  They  cannot.  They  know  what  every  American 
school  child  knows  They  know  that  when  Washington  contem- 
plated retirement  at  the  end  of  4  years  he  incorporated  a  statement 
of  the  principle  of  limited  tenure  in  the  draft  of  his  proposed 
Farewell  Address  They  know  that  Jefferson  again  and  again  ex- 
pres.sed  himself  on  the  principle  and  actually  lived  by  It  He  re- 
nounced a  third  term.  And  so.  too,  did  a  long  procession  of  his 
successors. 

Whatever  else  may  be  obscure.  It  is  plain  that  the  great  dead  have 
Instructed  us  on  this  {joint  of  Presidential  tenures.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  gratuitous  to  add  that  we  do  not  Judge  the  great  dead.  Tlie  great 
dead  judge  us. 

But  the  whole  argument  for  a  principle  Is  by  no  means  historical. 
If  it  can  be  defended  only  by  quotation,  It  has  ceased  to  have  validity. 
When  the  proposal  is  made  to  set  it  aside,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  ask  whether  the  principle  is  still  dictated  by  facts  which  we 
are  quite  as  well  able  to  Judge  as  were  the  fathers  of  our  country. 
It  is  not  what  the  fathers  said.  It  is  what  we.  the  sons  and  daughters, 
can  see. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  pre.sent  administration  can  now  get  around 
almost  every  written  stricture  in  the  Constitution  The  administra- 
tion has  met  devastatng  defeat  only  when  it  tried  to  get  around 
strictures  that  are  unwritten — to  get  around  our  traditions.  This 
is  a  commentary  on  the  strength  of  the  unwritten  constitvitional 
guaranties.  But  it  is  also  a  warning  that  If  they  too  are  to  be  cast 
aside,  nothing  will  remain  to  hinder  the  progress  of  an  executive 
machine  swollen  with  power.  Nothing  can  stop  It.  Nothing  will 
be  beyond  Its  reach. 

The  eternal  verity  in  which  the  third-term  tradition  Is  rooted 
Is  human  nature  Itself.  What  is  the  freedom  which  otir  written 
and  unwritten  principles  protect?  Is  It  freedom  from  animals,  thun- 
derstorms, the  waves  of  the  sea?  No!  Freedom  from  the  wTath  of 
God?  No!  These  are  not  the  freedoms  for  which  people  have 
stniggled  to  organize  themselves  In  states.    Wberever  the  flame  of 
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human  aspiration  has  lighted  the  way  to  a  better  order  among 
men.  they  have  bled  and  died  to  end  the  tyranny  of  some  human 
beings  over  others.  For  there  wlU  always  be  a  few  who.  by  seductive 
methods,  by  promises,  by  flattery,  or  by  stark,  vicious  force,  will 
try  to  subject  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  one  or  of  the  few. 

There  Is  a  moving  pa.ssage  in  a  great  book — the  story  of  Na- 
poleon's campaign  In  Russia,  written  by  one  of  the  most  loyal 
of  Napoleon's  subordinates.  Caulaincotirt  Caulalncourt  knew 
Russia,  had  lived  there  as  Ambassador.  He  knew  the  rigors  of 
its  climate  He  warned  Napoleon  never  to  take  an  army  far 
Into  that  country  But  Napoleon  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of  power 
to  the  dregs  And  so  he  turned  on  his  faithful  follower  first 
with  ridlcu'.e.  saying  that  the  climate  of  Russia  was  like  the 
climate  at  Fontaineblenu.  And  then,  suspiciously,  he  charged 
Cau'.aincourt  with  divided  allegiance.  Caulalncourt  had  spent 
too  long  a  time  at  the  Ru.sslan  Court  and  hesitated  to  see  his 
friend,  the  Czar,  overthrown.  Napoleon  said.  Against  this  arro- 
gance the  words  of  experience  and  knowledge  were  helpless  Na- 
poleon took  his  army  to  Russia  He  returned  with  a  horse,  a 
sled,  and  a  still  faithful  though  broken-hearted  Caulalncourt. 
His   armv   had    vanished 

Here  is  a  tale  of  what  happens  when  the  virulent  poison  of 
power  has  been  operating.  The  great  multitudes  who  voted 
Napoleon  into  office,  who  kept  him  there  and  who  increased  his 
power  by  plebiscites,  were  not  madmen.  They  were  human  beings. 
Tliey  believed  In  Napoleon.  They  thought  he  was  different  They 
thought  that  he  would  bring  them  peace  and  order  and  pros- 
perity     But   ambition  closed  the  windows  of  his  mind. 

My  friends,  that  was  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Napoleon 
followed  the  pattern  that  has  been  reenacted  over  and  over  again 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  need  not  press  the  point  here. 
You  and  I.  all  of  us.  have  seen  power  operate  on  our  contempo- 
raries. We  have  seen  the  windows  close  In  mens  minds  We 
have  seen  kindly,  friendly,  tolerant  human  beings,  because  of  the 
"yesslng"  of  those  around  them,  become  convinced  of  their  own 
Infallibility.  We  have  seen  the  possession  of  power  blur  over 
the  distinction  between  personal  triumph  and  the  exaltation  of 
principle 

Consider,  now.  the  instances  in  which  this  issue  of  personal  power 
has  currently  been  Involved  The  first  has  been  the  attempt  to  lay 
down  to  Congres.*?  a  list  of  specifications  for  its  action.  We  all  re- 
member those  "musf  bills.  So  we  call  it  by  the  name  "must  "  The 
second  we  call  "pack  ' — the  attempt  of  the  Executive  to  get  the  im- 
mediate power  to  create  In  the  Supreme  Court  a  majority  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  third  we  call  "purge."  It  Involved  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  destroy  the  political  careers  of  those  legislators  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  Executive's  will.  The  fourth,  we  shall 
call  "perpetuate"— the  effort  of  the  Executive,  through  a  subservient 
party  and  a  distracted  people,  to  override  the  principle  that  has 
kept' any  other  President  from  serving  more  than  two  terms 

There  they  are.  Four  words  describe  them — "must."  "pack," 
"purge. '  and  "perpetuate  ' 

Say  them  over  slowly.  Consider  their  Inferential  meanings.  Are 
they  pleasant?  Do  they  refiect  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others?  Or  do  they  call  up  suggestions  offensive  to  a 
free  people? 

They  violate  self-respect.  They  are  four  signs  that  the  danger  of 
Individual  power  never  passes.  They  are  the  four  horsemen  of  autoc- 
racy. 

And  yet.  they  all  travel  under  seductive  banners.  Congress  Is 
told  that  it  must  pass  laws  In  the  sWeet  name  of  humanity.  The 
Court  Is  to  t>e  packed  to  make  sure  that  humane  laws  passed  by 
Congress  will  always  be  found  In  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
Voters  are  asked  to  purge  Members  of  Congress  because  these  Mem- 
bers have  presumably  stood  against  the  Interests  of  liberalism  We 
are  instructed  to  continue  an  Executive  In  office  because  he  is  Indis- 
pensable. 

These  efforts  follow  an  appallingly  logical  course— the  course  that 
begins  with  an  aspiration  and  ends  with  a  person.  It  begins  with 
an  ideal  and  ends  with  a  single  wUl.  Certain  ideas  are  indispensable. 
Then  compliance  is  indispensable.  And  finally  the  leader  is  indis- 
pensable 

If  anyone  has  any  illusions  as  to  what  would  ultimately  happen 
to  the  country  should  it  accept  the  doctrine  of  perpetuation,  he 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  what  has  already  happened  to  the  politi- 
cal party  to  which  the  perpetuators  give  nominal  allegiance  Recall, 
If  you  can  bear  the  recollection,  the  quadrennial  conclave  of  that 
party  in  Chicago  last  July.  Nominally,  it  was  a  convention  of  that 
Democratic  Party  which  pledged  itself,  in  1912.  to  a  single  term  for 
the  President.  But  the  Democratic  Party  which  made  that  pledge 
is  dead.  The  thing  that  met  In  Chicago  this  summer  was  a  chain 
gang  moving  to  the  practiced  bawling  of  machine  henchmen.  Tlie 
men  and  women  who  composed  It  did  not  think;  they  nodded. 
They  did  not  vote  their  convictions.  They  surrendered  to  their 
appetites.  They  did  not  select  a  candidate.  The  candidate  selected 
hlm.self. 

What  would  Jefferson  have  thought  of  that  convention — Jefferson, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  party;  Jefferson,  whose  name,  when  men- 
tioned by  the  dean  of  the  party,  was  hooted  and  booed?  The  Chi- 
cago superintendent  of  sewers  had  more  influence  over  that  gath- 
ering than  the  sacred  memory  of  all  the  Presidents  who  had  fver 
borne  the  name  "Democratic."  It  was  not  a  convention.  It  was 
a  hissing  and  a  desolation. 

Note  also  the  way  In  which  the  attempt  to  override  the  third- 
term  tradition  has  t>een  presented  to  the  peopie.    The  issue  waa  not 
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put  forward  as  such.  The  speeches  of  the  favored  stooges  cf  the 
administration  before  the  convention  skipped  It.  The  platform 
ignored  It.  The  President's  acceptance  speech  skirted  it.  The  ac- 
ceptance speech  of  the  candidate  for  'Vice  President  did  not  men- 
tion it.  The  supporters  of  the  third  term  are  afraid  of  the  Issue. 
They  dare  not  meet  It. 

In  the  President's  acceptance  speech  there  was  not  the  slightest 
Intimation  that  he  was  reluctant  to  seek  office  a  third  time  because 
something  precious  In  the  American  tradition  was  involved  His 
choice  was  presented  as  a  purely  personal  choice.  He  had  had  other 
plans.  He  longed  to  return  to  his  books  and  his  rolling  fields. 
After  wTeslling  alone  in  the  night  hours  with  his  desires  for  retire- 
ment, he  had  heard  a  call  to  duty. 

Were  we  given  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  conviction  that 
no  one  else  could  carry  on  will  ever  disappear?  There  was  no 
pledge  that  there  will  be  no  fourth  term.  No.  Indeed.  A  renuncia- 
tion of  a  fourth  term  would  have  raised  the  Issue  of  why  there 
should  be  a  third  term. 

There  was  another  voice  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  heard 
In  the  night  hours.  The  voice  of  good  example.  A  score  of  re- 
publics- particularly  In  Latin  America — have  followed  us  as  a 
model.  They  have  tried— not  always  successfully.  It  Is  true — to 
limit  executive  terms  of  office.  They  followed  our  principle.  They 
will  follow  our  repudiation  of  principle.  Call  the  roll  of  presidents 
eager  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  disease  of  the  presldentltis 
is  spreading  Even  little  President  Quezon  of  the  Philippines  Is 
beginning  to  think  he  Is  Indispensable. 

The  good  neighbor  is  the  man  who  sets  a  good  example.  If  we 
fall  this  year  we  surrender  every  repvibllc  to  autocracy.  We  shall 
have  surrendered  what  Hitler  said  we  could  not  keep.  We  shall 
have  yielded  without  a  strviggle— yielded  because  we  were  afraid. 
Three  million  were  not  afraid  when  the  principle  of  the  superman 
was  once  destroyed  here  in  America.     Are  130.000.000  afraid  now? 

The  President  has  refused  to  debate  the  issue,  or  any  other 
Issue,  with  his  chief  opponent.  He  Is  loo  busy.  His  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Ickes.  Informs  us  that  the  occupant  of  the 
Presidential  office  Is  too  exalted  to  engage  In  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  under  which  that  office  exists.  But  Mr.  Ickes  is  not  so 
exalted  We  are  expected  to  acquiesce  In  the  theory  that.  In 
creating  the  office  of  President,  we  exempted  those  who  hold  it 
from  the  obligation  of  democratic  discussion.  But  the  Presidency 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  democracy.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  means 
through  which  democracy  works.  The  man  who  holds  that  office 
must  conform  to  the  principle  of  public  discussion. 

Oh.  yes;  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  spokesmen — among  them  doaens 
who  ring  the  changes  on  the  argument  of  experience.  Well,  we 
have  seen  7  years  during  which  this  administration  has  ap- 
l)arently  rejected  the  lessons  of  most  experience — Including  Its 
own. 

In  neither  policies  nor  appointments  have  we  seen  conspicuous 
evidence  of  respect  for  experience.  All  that  we  know  is  that  in 
its  experiments  this  administration  will  push  perpetually  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  experience.  If  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  the 
President's  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  makes  him  Indispensable, 
we  have  the  right  to  ask  why  we  were  not  told  that  defense  wa« 
urgently  needed  until  everyone  who  could  read  or  listen  knew 
that  England  and  France  were  falling  to  match  Germany's  mili- 
tary power.  Can  the  record  of  billions  which  could  have  been 
used  for  the  Army's  mechanization  as  far  back  as  19.33 — billions 
which  were  used  for  made-work  relief — can  this  be  the  test  of 
indlspensability?  Or  can  the  record  of  a  President  who  did  not, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.  seek  funds  for  a  two-ocean  fleet,  although 
his  policies  for  7  years  were  leading  to  strong  actlcn  in  both 
oceans — can  this  be  the  record  of  Indlspwnsablllty?  Or  can  the 
record  of  a  President  who  twice  said  he  wished  Congress  to  ad- 
journ this  past  June  be  the  record  cf  omniscient  lndl8i>ensablllty? 
Are  we  to  reward  such  a  neglect  of  experience  with  a  further 
extension  of  power  In  the  name  of  exp>erience?  There  are  some 
men  whose  experience  has  been  such  that  we  are  sure  we  can 
dispense   with   their  service. 

The  doctrine  ot  the  indispensable  man  la  a  concept  with  a  sin- 
ister parentage  and  a  dark  history.  It  suggests  the  Old  World 
belief  in  the  superman,  the  leader  above  question.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  that  belief  was  answered  with  the  Injunction:  "All  ye 
are  brethren.  •  •  •  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  thy  servant." 

That  sacred  word,  and  not  Nietzsche's  theory  of  the  superman. 
Is  the  basic  concept  of  democracy.  Democracy  holds  that  executive 
authority  shall  neither  be  hereditary  nor  perpetual.  If  America 
rejects  that  tenet.  It  rejects  democracy.  And  It  rejects  It  at  its 
deadly  peril. 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  against  the  seductive  word  "leader." 
Translated  Into  certain  European  languages,  it  has  a  fearful  conno- 
tation What  this  country  needs  Is  a  good,  honest,  industrious, 
competent  hired  man — a  hired  man  who  knows  he  is  a  hired  man; 
a  hired  man  who,  after  a  few  years.  Is  not  likely  to  think  he  owns 
the  farm. 

There  is  no  crisis  before  this  country  so  great  as  this:  that  we, 
as  citizens,  may  lose  the  capacity  to  sit  In  Judgment  upon  our  own 
destiny.  If  we  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny,  let  us,  and  not  our 
hired  man.  keep  that  rendezvous. 

Someone  said  of  General  Grant  that  he  never  wasted  time  trying 
to  find  a  substitute  for  victory.  What  we  need  Is  a  President  who 
will  not  try  to  find  a  substitute  for  our  necessities.  Third-termers 
liave  had  a  dozen  theories  of   unemployment,  but  we  stUl   have 
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unemployment  We  want  competent  administration — not  a  new 
theory  of  leadership 

Leadership,  yea  But  leadership  in  the  Constitution  and  its  tested 
traditions.  We  cannot  quit-claim  our  responsibility  in  favor  of 
any  public  servant.  The  Issue  rises  above  party,  above  prejudice, 
above  personal  affections,  above  hysteria,  and  above  fear.  Save  our 
principles,  and  we  save  our  liberties. 

Men  can  live  without  leaders,  but  they  carmot  live  without  prin- 
ciples.   Men  r^n  replace  men.    But  men  cannot  replace  principles. 


Labeling  of  Wool  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 

ber  IS),  1940 


LETTERS.  TELEGRAMS.  AND  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  JOHNSON 
OF  COLORADO  RELATING  TO  WOOL  PRODUCTS  LABELING 
BILL 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  tele- 
grams and  letters  relating  to  Senate  bill  162.  referred  to  as 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  bill;  also  an  address  by  Senator 
JoHWSOK  Of  Colorado.  deUvered  September  21.  1940.  over  the 
Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  National  Grange  Hour,  Station 
WMAL.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

AxnicAN  Farm  BnuMV  Federation, 
Washington .  D.  C.  Srptember  12,  1940. 
Hon    H    H.  SdrwARTZ. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  convey  to  you  our  earnest  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  fxirther  delay  in  the  final  enactment  of  the 
wool-labeling  legislation.  Farmers  have  iieen  waiting  for  30  years 
on  this  legislation,  which  should  have  been  enacted  into  law  long 
ago  in  order  to  aafeguard  both  farmers  and  con.sumers,  honest  manu- 
facturers, and  honest  retailers.  We  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  JeopardiEe  this  legislation  by  attempting  to  amend  it  any  fur- 
ther or  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  This  is  one  piece  of  legislation 
that  organtaed  farmers,  organized  labor,  and  the  consumers,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  constructive  manufacturers  and  distributors 
are  united  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  previotisly  approved  this  legislation 
by  a  2  to  1  Tote.  and  it  was  recently  approved  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  288  to  18.  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Senate  would  per- 
mit this  legislation  to  be  Jeopardized  or  destroyed  by  delaying  final 
action  on  it 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edw.  a.  ©"Nial,  President. 

PiDSSAL   Trade   Commission, 

Washington.  March  27.  1939. 
Hon.  Ci-ARENCE  P  Lea. 

Chairman,   Committre   on   Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkar  Chairman  Lea:  Your  letter  of  March  10.  1939.  In  reference 
to  the  Martin  bill.  H  R  944.  respecting  the  labeling  of  wool  products. 
was  duly  received.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  your  statement 
that  your  committee  would  appreciate  Information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  additional  personnel,  if  any.  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 
would  require  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  enacted; 
and  the  additional  cost,  if  any.  which  would  be  involved  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

After  examination  of  the  various  factors  entering  Into  the  ques- 
tion and  with  due  regard  to  the  prospective  needs  so  far  as  they  may 
be  predicted  at  this  time.  It  would  appear  that  no  addition  to  the 
appropriations  and  personnel  which  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Con\mission  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  required  in  the  premises. 
Therefore,  answering  speclflcally.  the  Commission  states  on  present 
conditions  that.  In  its  opinion,  no  additional  personnel  or  additional 
costs  over  what  are  now  required  In  this  field  will  be  needed  for  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

By  way  of  partial  explanation.  I  may  point  out  that  matters  cov- 
ered by  the  measure  are  the  source  of  many  complaints  coming  to 
the  Commission  from  the  public  and  from  businessmen;  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  regular  personnel  and  funds  Is  necessarily  re- 
^pilred  for  handling  these  matters  In  the  work  of  effecting  as  mtich 


relief  as  Is  possible  under  existing  law.  It  appears  that  the  bill,  U 
enacted  would  so  clarify  the  situation  in  rcsi  ect  to  destructive  or 
harmful  practices  m  the  marketing  of  wool  products  as  to  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  edminlstratlcn  of  the  laws  relating  to  transactions 
in  interstate  commerce.  A  larger  proportion  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance may  also  be  expected,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the 
types  of  complaints  now  required  to  be  handled  by  the  Commission 
would  probably  result  A  more  effective  utilization  of  the  Comniis- 
sion's  prtsent  facilities  for  protecting  the  public  interest  could  no 
doubt  be  accomplished 

The  savings  in  administrative  and  enforcement  costs  thus  effected 
would  be  an  offset  to  whatever  additional  administrative  costs  the 
measure  might  entail  In  other  respects  These  savings  in  certain 
directions,  which  it  appears  may  be  made  possible,  would  be  a  mate- 
rial factor  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  admlnlsUative  costs  in 
relation  to  the  protection  afforded  the  public. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  committee, 
and  I  trust  this  fully  supplies  the  information  desired. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

R.  E  Freer.  Chatrman. 

AtJcrsT  5.    1940. 

The  Honorable  The  Secretart  of  AcRicuLTtrRE. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  July  27.  1939.  the  Assistant  S-rretary  of 
Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Elmkh  Thomas  replying  to 
letters  addressed  to  several  individuals  in  the  Department  on  July 
26.  commenting  on  the  possible  effect  that  S.  162.  the  truth  in 
fabrics  bill,  micht  have  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  wool 
and  worsted  goods  Industries.  As  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  reply  was  prepared  in  response  to  the  Senator's  tirgent 
request  and  probably  for  that  reason  it  was  not  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  appreciate  knowing 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  opportunity  to  give  this 
matter  further  study  and  if   it  would  be  prepared  at  this  time  to 
make  a  further  statement. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

W    R    Oco, 
Director  of  Research. 

Department  of  AcRictaruRE. 

Washington.  August  28.  1940. 

Mr   W   R   Ogg. 

Director  of  Research.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Wa-^hington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ogg:  This  is  in  further  replv  to  your  letter  of  Aue:ust  5 
in  which  you  called  attention  to  the  letter  of  July  27.  1939.  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Senator  Thomas,  with  respect 
to  the  possible  effects  of  S.  162,  the  truth-ln-fabrlc  bill,  on  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  and  asked 
if  the  Department  had  been  able  to  give  the  problem  further  study 
since  that  time 

Information  has  not  been  readily  available  to  shew  the  extent  to 
which  information  such  as  consumers  would  obtain  as  a  result  of 
such  legislation,  might  cause  a  shift  from  the  use  of  cotton  to  the 
use  of  wool  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  Industry  The  data  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  the  past  year,  however,  showing  the 
materials  used  by  this  industry-  In  1937,  when  considered  along  with 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materials,  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
problem  In  1937  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  used  a  total 
of  780.000.000  pounds  of  raw-fit>er  materials.  Of  this.  494.000.000 
pounds  consisted  of  raw  wool  and  hair;  72.000  000  pounds  consisted 
of  cotton;  157.000  000  p>ovmds  consisted  of  wool  and  hair  wastes,  rags, 
and  clippings;  and  57  000,000  pounds  consisted  of  rayon  and  other 
fibers  and  wastes  thereof  Since  the  price  of  raw  wool  on  a  clean 
content  basis  is  usually  several  times  as  high  as  the  price  of  cotton, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  meet  quite  different  technical  requirements 
and  consumer  preferences  Some  of  the  other  materials  used  by  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  sell  at  prices  between  those  of  wool 
and  cott<5n  These  facts  suegest  that  the  information  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  the  truth-in-fabric  bill  would  probably  affect  the 
use  of  wool  substitute  materials  rather  than  cotton 

The  blanket  Industry  probably  provides  the  most  pertinent  Infor- 
mation available  in  answer  to  your  qviestion.  In  January  1933 
blanket  manufacturers  t>egan  labeling  their  articles  as  to  wool  t^nd 
cottcn  content.  They  divided  these  blankets  into  four  classes,  those 
having  less  than  5-percent  wool  content,  those  having  5-  to  25- 
percent  wool  content,  those  having  25-  to  98-percent  wool  content. 
and  those  having  more  than  98-percent  wool  content  by  weight. 
The  enclosed  table  shows  the  production  in  pounds  of  blankets, 
exclusive  of  horse  and  crib  blankets  and  motor  and  steamer  robes,  as 
compiled  from  censu.s  data  for  the  years  1927  to  1937.  Inclusive. 
The.'^e  data  show  that  the  production  of  all-wool  blankets  has  been 
relatively  constant,  whereas  the  production  of  al!-cotton  blankets 
and  cottcn  and  wool  blankets  have  Increased  greatly  since  1931.  It 
is  clear  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  not  declined  as  a  result 
of  the  labeling  prcgram  adopted  by  the  blanket  Industry. 

Prom  the  information  the  Department  ha.s  been  able  to  assemble 
it  does  not  api^ear  that  the  enactment  of  the  truth-ln-fabric   bill 
would  adversely  affect  the  consumption  of  cotton. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Grover  B   Hill, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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Table    I. — Production    of    blankets,    exclusive    of    horse    and    crib 
blankets  and   motor  and  steamer  robes 


Calendar  year 

Total 
quantity 

Cotton-wool 
niiMiins 

All  cotton 

All  wool 

Quantity 

Peropnt 

of  total 

Quantity 

Percent 
of  total 

Quantity 

PfTcont 
of  total 

1927 

ISjy 

1931  

.\fimon 
IHiundi 
74. « 
67.7 
50.0 
.12.2 
88.0 

Million 
pound* 
IT  4 
30  9 
26.3 
20.0 
37.3 

23.2 
4.1.6 
.12.6 
38.3 
4Z4 

Milliim 
pound* 
4<1.  H 
24  4 
12  9 
2<i  4 
40.2 

62.6 
3«i.  1 
2.1.8 
39  i 

45.7 

Milltnn 
pitu  ri(f.» 
10  6 
12.4 
10.8 
118 
10.5 

14  2 
18  3 
21.6 

isas 

1937 

22  6 
11.9 

Souriv:  ronijiilol  from  i-cnsus  data. 

I  Navy  DrrARTMENT, 

'  BuRE'MJ  OF  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  September  23,  1940. 
Hon.  H.  H.  Schwartz. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Schwartz:  In  accordance  with  telephone  con- 
versation this  date,  there  are  enclosed  herewith  copies  of  the  fcllow- 
Inp  f-pecificatlcns: 

Blankets,  wool.  27-B-7c.  dated  September  1.  1938 

Flannel,  blue  (dark).  27  F  8b.  dated  August  1.  1939. 

Kersey,  blue  (dark).  30-ounce.  27-K-2a.  dated  August  1,  1939. 

Melton,  blue  (dark) .  16-cunce.  27-M-lOa.  dated  August  1,  1939. 

For  your  information,  the  following  letter,  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Honorable  Frank  O.  Horton  under  date  of  June  5.  1940.  and 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record,  is 
quoted  below : 

"Your  letter  of  May  29,  1940.  addressed  to  the  paymnster  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Brig.  Gen  Ru.ssell  B,  Putnam,  and  requesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Navy's  requirements  of  wool,  has  been  referred 
to  this  Bureau  for  reply. 

"As  soon  a.s  the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
has  been  approved,  this  Bureau  contemplates  entering  the  market 
for  the  following  items,  which  it  is  estimated  will  require  the 
quantity  of  wool  set  opposite  each  item: 

Requirem^ents  of  uool  on  a  clean  basis — pounds 

100,000  yards  flannel,  blue.  dark.   11-ounce 100.  OOO 

125.000  yards  kersey,  blue,  dark.  30-ounce 375.000 

150.000  yard.s  melton,  blue,  dark,  16-ounce 300.000 

50,000  blankets _ 225.000 

1,000.000 

"For  your  information,  there  are  enclosed  herewith  copies  of 
Epeci  float  ions  covering  the  foregoing  Items. 

"Reworked  wool  is  not  allowed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
fabrics  and  blankets  for  naval  use  due  to  the  fact  that  strength, 
durability,  and  color  are  primary  requlremenxs  of  these  items.  Re- 
worked wool  not  only  lowers  the  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  but 
also  reduces  the  durability  and  affects  the  affinity  for  dyestuffs." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ray  Spear, 
Rear  Admiral,  Supply  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  Paymaster 
General  of  the  Navy. 

War  Drp.\RTMENT, 
OmcE  or  THE  Quartermaster  General. 
'  Washington,  August  12,  1940. 

Hon    H   H    Schwartz, 

United   States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Senator  Schwartz:  With  reference  to  jour  recent  call  at 
my  office  in  connection  with  H.  R.  944,  I   am  enclosing  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  Just  forwarded  to  Senator  Elmer  Thomas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  B.  Gregory. 
Major  General,  the  Quartermaster  General. 

I  War    Department. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Quartermaster  General, 

Washington,  August  12,  1940. 
Hon    Elmer  Thomas. 

Chairmajx.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  War  Department.  United 
States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  Under  date  of  June  26,  1940,  you  addressed  a 
letter  to  this  office  requesting  comment  on  H  R.  944.  a  bill  orig- 
inally styled  The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act.  Under  date  of  July 
27  1940.  I  replied  to  your  letter.  In  my  reply  I  stated  that  "The 
bill,  if  pas.sed.  would  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  purchase  of  wool 
fabrics  for  the  Army."  Tills  sentence  was  intended  to  convey  the 
information  that  the  War  Department  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  closing  sentence  of  my  letter  read  as  follows:  "From  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  it  would  seem  undesirable,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  to  take  any  action  to  limit  the  tise  of  either 


reworked  wool  or  substitutes  for  wool  as  such  substitution  may 
become  necessary  "  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  this 
sentence  is  being  given  especial  emphasis  by  those  not  In  favor  of 
the  bill  as  indicating  War  Dcpurtment  oppKjsltion  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  requiring  that  wool  products  be  labeled  to  indicate 
their  composition.  This  sentence  was  a  general  observation  and 
was  not  Intended  to  indicate  any  War  Department  or  personal 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  944.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  my 
letter  will  not  be  used  by  anyone  as  implying  War  Department 
opposition  to  the  legislation  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  B.  Gregory, 
Major  General,  the  Quartermaster  General. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1939. 
Hon    H    H    SrHWART7. 

United   State."  Senate.  Wa.'fhington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De.\r  Senator:  I  note  In  the  debate  on  the  truth-in-fabric  bill 
in  the  Senate  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  bill  would 
result  in  decreasing  the  con.'^umption  of  coMon. 

Such  a  ffar  is  entirely  unwarranted  From  my  investigation  of 
this  matter  I  am  convinced  that  It  will  probably  result  in  increasing 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  rather  than  decreasing  it,  if  it  has  any 
effect  at  all  in  this  respect 

Without  this  legislation  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  can  pur- 
Chase  rags  and  other  second-hand  materials,  tear  apart  these  fabrics, 
and  u.se  them  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  which  is  sold  to  the 
public  as  all  wool.  Thus  the  public  gets  an  inferior  article  under 
the  false  impression  that  this  is  made  of  new  wool  This  bill  merely 
requires  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  to  tell  the  truth  as  to 
the  content  of  such  goods.  They  can  no  longer  sell  goods  made  of 
second-hand  wool  as  virgin-wool  articles.  The  manufacturers  can 
still  use  shoddy,  or  cotton,  or  silk,  or  rayon,  or  any  other  materials 
in  mixture  with  wool,  provided  they  tell  the  consumer  the  truth 
about   what   the   article   contains. 

While  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty  changes  in  consumer 
demand.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  manufacturers 
have  to  tell  the  truth  about  mixtures  with  wool  the  consumer  will  be 
more  likely  to  prefer  a  garment  composed  of  all  new  materials,  such 
as  wool  and  cotton,  to  a  garment  made  out  of  wool  rags  and  other 
second-hand  materials  whose  fibers  have  been  damaged  by  pulling 
and  tearing  apart  of  the  fabric  in  the  process  of  reman ufacture. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  supported  such  legis- 
lation since  1920.  Its  policies  are  determined  by  voting  delegates 
from  State  Farm  Bureaus  In  40  States,  representing  approximately 
one  and  one-half  million  individual  farm  people.  We  are  Just  as 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  cotton  farmer  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wool  grower.  We  .see  nothing  in  this  legislation  to  injure 
in  any  way  the  welfare  of  the  cotton  grower,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  have  some  indirect  benefit  to  the  cotton  Industry. 

Again  may  I  empha.size  that  all  the  bill  does  is  to  require  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  the  content 
of  their  goods.  They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  any  kind  of 
materials  they  desire,  but  they  can  no  longer  deceive  the  public 
concerning  such  goods  Tins  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
mon honesty  comparable  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  other  fields  through  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

It  carries  out  the  fundamental  principle  of  fair  competition  as 
stated  bv  the  late  Justice  Cardozo  In  the  ca.se  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  v.  Algoma  Lumber  Co.  (291  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  67),  "Pair 
competlt;on  is  not  obtained  by  balancing  a  gain  in  money  against 
a  ml.srepre-scntation  of  the  thing  supplied.  The  courts  must 
set  their  faces  against  a  conception  of  business  standards  so  cor- 
rupting in  its  tendency.  The  consumer  is  prejudiced  if  upon  giving 
an  order  for  one  thing  he  is  supplied  with  something  else  •  •  •• 
In  such  matters  the  public  is  entitled  to  get  what  it  chooses, 
though  the  choice  may  be  dictated  by  caprice  or  by  fashion  or 
perhaps  by  ignoiance  Nor  is  the  prejtidlce  only  to  the  consumer. 
Dealers  and  manufacturers  are  prejudiced  when  orders  that  would 
j  have  come  to  them  if  (they)  had  heen  rightly  named  are  diverted. 
i    to   others   whose   methods   are   less   scrupulous  " 

The  Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  Its  decisive  vote  in  approving 
this  bill  yesterday.     We  sincerely  hope  that  this  action  will   not 
be  reconsidered      It  is  too  bad  such  legislation  was  not  passed  long 
ago  to  end  the  flagrant  abuses  in  the  sale  of  woolen  goods. 
Sincerely   yours, 

W.  R.  Ogg,  Director. 

National  Cooperative  CouNcn., 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  24,  1939. 
Hon,  Elmer  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Thomas:  The  Congressional  Record  of  July 
21    Indicated    that   you   had   moved   to  reconsider  the   vote   on   the 
truth-ln-fabric   bill   which    had    passed   the   Senate    by   a   vote   of 
48  to  23. 

We  know  of  your  long  service  to  agriculture  and  your  coopera- 
tion in  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  appeal  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  1.700.000  farmers  that  are  members  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Council  that  you  do  not  request  a  reconsideration  of 
this  matter. 
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The  cotindl  Is  made  up  of  some  4.000  farmers'  cooperative  market- 
ing and  purchasing  orgaclzatlons  with  membership  In  every  State 
In  the  Union.  For  a  number  of  yt^rs  our  organization  has  been 
iDtereoted  In  truth -In -fabric  legislation  and  at  the  1939  annual 
meeting  held  In  January  reaCDrmed  Its  position  by  passing  the  toUow- 
Isg  resolution: 

•"The  National  Cooperative  Council  at  Its  meeting  In  January 
1038  endorsed  the  fabric -labeling  bill,  and  the  bill,  though  passed 
by  the  Senate,  failed  to  be  reported  In  time  to  get  on  the  House 
Calendar.  The  council,  therefore,  reaffirms  its  position  and  urges 
the  passage  of  new  fabric-labeling  bills.  S   162  and  H.  R.  944." 

You  raised  the  question  whether  the  Schwartz  bill.  S.  162.  would 
Injtire  the  cotton  farmers  We  are  unable  to  see  how  this  tj-pe  of 
legislation  would  Injure  the  producers  of  cotlcn  We  feel  that 
truth -In-fabric  legislation  would  tend  to  benefit  the  entire  cotton 
industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  strong  federations  that 
make  up  the  membership  of  this  council  Is  the  American  Cotton 
Cocperatlvc  Association  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  This 
organization  is  made  up  of  some  12  State  cooperative  associations 
of  cotton  growers  The  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 
Is  supporting  this  truth-ln-fabrlc  legislation  and  was  represented 
at  our  annual  meetings  when  resolutions  favoring  this  legislation 
were  adopted. 

Our  council  operates  on  a  unanimous-consent  basis,  and  for 
that  reason  never  passes  any  resolutions  that  are  not  approved  by 
ail  cf  Its  member  associations. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  you  lend  your  support  to  the  passage 
of  this  Important  measiu'e  and  assure  you  that  we  will  greatly 
appreciate   your  efforts. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  3K)IU8, 

Ezra  T  BrNSOM. 
Secretary-Treasurer ,  National  Cooperative  Council. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Washington.  July  28,  1939. 
Eon.  H.  H.  Schwartz. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Schwartz:  I  have  received  and  presented  to 
the  Commission  your  letter  of  July  27.  1939.  referring  to  the  wool- 
products  labeling  bill.  S.  162.  and  propounding  two  questions: 
Plist,  as  to  whether  the  bill  adversely  affects  cotton;  and,  second, 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  effective  with  respect 
to  imports  from  foreign  countries 

The  Conunlssicn  has  considered  the  matter  In  the  light  of  Its 
many  years  of  experience  respecting  commercial  practices  In  the 
sale  and  distribution  In  commerce  of  fabrics  and  fabric  merchan- 
dise: and.  responding  to  your  first  question,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  will  have 
no  adverse  effect  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  cotton. 

As  a  textile  fiber,  cotton  has  distinctive  qualities  and  Intrinsic 
merits,  and  the  bill,  requlrini?  truthful  disclosure,  would  undoubt- 
edly tend  toward  having  these  meritorious  qualities  of  cotton 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  buying  public.  Moreover,  in 
mixed  fabrics — those  not  composed  wholly  of  virgin  wool — cotton 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  employed  in  place  of  cheap 
shoddy  or  low-grade  second-hand  wool  fibers  which  are  at  present 
used  m  such  mixed  products  without  disclosure  of  such  fact  to 
the  consuming  public.  Under  all  the  circumstances.  It  appears 
quite  possible  that  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  the  trend  will  be 
toward  a  greater  use  of  cotton  In  mixed  goods  In  lieu  of  certain 
types  of  shoddy. 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  any  fiber,  but  Is  aimed  at 
having  the  respective  products  marketed  under  nondeceptlve  con- 
ditions of  truthful  disclosure  In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  fair 
rompetlUon  and  consumer  protection  Experler.ee  has  demon- 
strated that  honest  disclosure  of  a  meritorloiis  fiber  does  not  hurt, 
but  on  the  contrary  helps.  Its  sale.  Cotton,  with  Its  many  dis- 
tinctive and  desirable  properties,  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
adversely  affected  In  such  situation. 

Respecting  yovir  second  question  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  be 
effective  In  the  matter  of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the 
mea«tir«  la  appllcsble  to  such  foreign  imports  m  well  as  to  domestic 
wool  producu.  In  addition,  the  bill  provldea  means  for  excluding 
from  the  cotintry  foreign  merchandise  mlabranded  tinder  its  terms. 
It  also  prondes  for  sworn  declaration  of  contenu  on  so-called 
eonstiUr  Invoices  as  required  In  the  act  of  June  17.  1030:  aUo  the 
falslflcatton  of  or  the  failure  to  set  forth  such  Information  In  euch 
Invoices  Is  mad*  an  unfair  method  of  competition  under  the  Fed* 
eral  Trade  Oommlsalon  Act.  If  doo«  with  willful  intent,  it  !■  sIm} 
ptinlshabU  as  a  mtademeanor  Moreover,  the  guilty  party  may  be 
prohibited  from  Importinff  or  partinpating  In  importations  of  wool 
producta  into  tbc  United  States  except  upon  filing  bond  with  the 
Becretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  sum  double  the  valtie  of  the  wool 
products  and  the  duty  thereof,  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  Upon  general  administrative  procedures 
through  treaty  arrangemenU,  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  octglnal  sourees  In  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goodm  Like- 
wise, through  sclentlile  tesU.  the  presence  of  the  most  objection- 
able types  of  shoddy  In  the  fabric  can  be  sufficiently  detected  for 
purposca  of  cnfofoement. 

Upon  oQoaidcratlon  ot  the  matter  as  a  whole  and  in  answering 
your  question  specifically.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 


the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  effective  with  respect  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Yoiirs  very  sincerely, 

R   E.  Frets.  Chairman. 
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O'NEAI..    PRESIDENT, 
FEDERATION 


AMERICAN    FARM    BUREAU 


For  nearly  20  yeais  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
consistently  urged  action  by  Congress  to  protect  wool  growers  and 
consumers  against  misrepresentation  and  deception  in  the  sale  of 
woolen  goods.  In  1920  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"We  demand  of  Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  a  law  which 
will  compel  clothing  and  fabrics  containing  shotidy  or  other  sabsti- 
tutes  for  virgin  wool  to  be  plainly  marked  as  such." 

Again  and  again  since  that  time  our  organization  has  reiterated 
this  appeal  to  Congress.  In  the  meantime  conditions  have  grown 
worse,  until  in  recent  years  the  wool-manufacturing  Industry  has 
been  uslne  mor"  shoddy  end  substitute  fibers  than  all  the  virgin 
wool  combined.  When  such  mixtures  are  sold  to  the  consumer  as 
"all  wool"  or  as  "pure  wool.  '  "virgin  wool."  or  other  representations 
which  lead  the  consumer  to  believe  that  the  product  Is  made  of 
virgin  wool,  such  deception  of  the  public  Is  indefensible  It  Is  too 
bad  that  such  practices  have  not  been  outlawed  long  ago. 

T.:e  Schwartz-Manin  bill  merely  seeks  to  protect  the  public 
against  deception  In  the  sale  of  woolen  articles.  It  does  not  prevent 
the  manufacturer  from  vising  any  kind  of  .substitute  fibers  and 
mixing  them  with  woolen  goods  in  any  way  that  he  desires  and  to 
any  extent  that  he  des.res.  All  he  Is  required  to  do  is  to  truthfully 
label  his  products  so  that  the  consumers  will  know  the  truth  about 
what  he  offers  for  sale.  The  cor.iumer  can  then  make  an  Intelligent 
decision  In  purchasing  such  goods  If  the  consumer  wants  the 
cheaper  goods  made  of  shoddy,  he  or  she  can  select  such  goods  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  the  article  really  Is.  Instead  of  being  sold  an 
Inferior  article  containing  shoddy  under  the  pretense  that  the 
article  is  all  virgin  wool,  as  happens  all  too  often  now. 

The  problem  is  not  complicated  and  dlfScult  as  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  contend  The  issue  is  really  quite  plain:  It  comes 
down  to  a  simple  question  of  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  public  The  honest  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer 
who  wants  to  tell  the  public  the  truth  about  the  products  which  he 
sells  should  welccme  this  legislation  to  protect  them  against  com- 
petitors who  want  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  by  selling  goods 
under  misrepresentation.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  and  seme  retailers  are  supporting  this  legislation 

It  seem.«  unfortunate  that  such  flagrant  and  widespread  deception 
of  the  public  should  have  l)een  allowed  to  continue  A  great  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  other  fields.  We  now  have  the  Pure 
Fo<d  and  Drug  Act  to  protect  the  public  against  adulteration  and 
deception  in  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs;  we  have  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Act  to  outlaw  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  and  to 
protect  against  excessive  speculative  manipulations  of  commodity 
market.s;  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  protect  against 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  In  the  sale  of  sooirltica  It  required 
many,  many  years  of  agitation  before  action  was  obtained  to  correct 
these  abtjses. 

The  wool  industry  has  bad  more  than  ample  time  to  voluntarily 
correct  the  abu»e*  in  the  sale  of  woolen  good*,  but  has  not  doi:e  no- 
Instead  the  sfuailon  has  grown  worw  over  the  yearn  The  farmers 
and  consumcru  whose  Interests  are  adversely  afTected  by  the  wide- 
spread deception  In  the  sale  of  •o-called  wooUu  goods  have  no  other 
recourse  than  to  come  to  Congress  and  s*k  itir  protection.  The 
remedy  proposed  i*  fan  and  reasonable  and  »bould  provide  effective 
protection  to  all  legitimate  Interests. 

There  appeari  to  be  no  need  for  further  extended  argument  or 
Investigation  of  thu  matter,  as  It  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  opponenu  today  are  pursuing  the  same 
tactics  and  offering  almost  Identically  the  same  excuses  as  to  why 
nothing  effective  ehculd  t>e  done  that  they  did  15  years  ago.  These 
threadbare  objections  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again  yet 
the  opposition  of  certain  groups  with  selflah  Interests  involved  still 
continues. 

Now.  as  then,  they  are  favoring  inadequate  substitute  legislation 
such  as  B.   1496.   Introduced   by  Senator  Wai.sii.  of  Massachusetts' 
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In  1924  the  opposition  favored  an  Inadequate  substitute  bill  Intro- 
dMCed  by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  grows  worse.  Therefore  the  primary  need 
at  this  time  is  for  prompt  and  effective  action  by  Congress  to  enable 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  end  these  abuses 

As  to  the  need  for  action  to  correct  abuses  on  the  sale  of  woolen 
poods.  I  want  to  quote  from  an  address  to  Commissioner  R.  E  Freer, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  before  the  International  As.«ocla- 
tion  of  Garment  Manufacturers,  Chicago.  May  26,  1938: 

"This  widespread  interest  in  the  labeling  of  textile  products  is  a 
logical  result  of  the  rapid  technical  changes  In  the  textile  industries 
In  recent  vears.  Rayon  has  been  developed  to  the  point  at  which 
rayon  fabrics  can  be  made  indistinguishable  from  silk,  cotton,  or 
wool.  The  reclaiming  of  used  wool  has  been  so  systematically 
worked  out  that  the  amount  of  reclaimed  wool  used  each  year  in 
textiles  is  approximately  half  the  amount  of  the  scoured  new-wool 
crop.  The  arts  of  blending  cotton  with  other  fibers  for  use  m  gar- 
ments have  been  so  perfected  that  such  mixed  fabrics  are  often  more 
handsome  than  unmixed  ones.  Special  processes  of  finishing, 
weighting,  and  pre-shrlnklng  fabrics  have  l>een  worked  out 

"No  doubt  a  part  of  these  Innovations  ha.s  come  from  unscrup- 
ulous producers  who  see  a  chance  to  sell  an  Inferior  product  under 
false  pretenses  Much  of  the  development,  however,  reflects  the 
versatility  of  the  makers  of  fabrics  and  garments  in  providing  a 
variety  of  uses  for  a  textile  fiber  and  a  variety  of  appearances  and 
qualities  In  textile  fabrics. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  best  of  new  products  have 
tended  to  make  the  consumers  buying  skill  obsolete,  and  thus  to 
create  a  condition  in  the  market  which  has  been  the  despair  of  the 
intelligent  buyer  and  of  the  scrupulous  seller, 

"It  is  still  basically  true  that  cotton,  wool.  silk,  and  synthetic 
fibers  have  different  properties,  are  best  applied  to  different  uses, 
and  require  different  types  of  care  if  they  are  to  give  satisfactory 
service  Because  of  this  fact,  the  product  which  is  bought  without 
proper  knowledge  Is  likely  to  be  found  unsatisfactory,  no  matter 
how  good  It  may  be  of  its  kind.  At  the  extreme,  an  occasional  owner 
of  a  synthetic  fiber  dre.ss  may  have  it  cleaned  by  a  process  which 
dlsfolves  everything  but  the  buttons.  Much  more  frequent,  however. 
are  the  cases  In  which  an  Improperly  washed  fabric  shrinks,  an 
improperly  dyed  fabric  crocks,  a  garment  which  is  bought  for  hard 
service  wears  out  too  boon,  and  the  like. 

"The  returned-go(3ds  department  of  retail  stores  are  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  the  economic  waste  Involved  in  this  process, 
but  they  cannot  measure  the  extent  of  the  disappointments  among 
consumers  nor  of  the  111  will  and  distrust  engendered  toward  those 
who  make  the  goods  and  sell  them. 

"But  in  addition  to  the  problem  created  by  the  inappropriate 
purchase  or  treatment  of  good  merchandi.'^e.  there  has  been  a  .serious 
problem  of  competition  by  the  unscrupulous  When  the  buyer  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  one  fiber  and  another,  it  is  easy  for 
the  dishonest  seller  to  supply  a  fabric  which  is  cheap  to  make, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  its  intended  u.se.  and  to 
sell  that  fabric  by  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  its  character, 

"A  few  such  concerns  are  enough  to  throw  a  whole  industry  into 
confusion.  They  can  destroy  the  goodwill  which  attaches  to  a  fiber 
or  a  type  of  cloth  They  can  establish  prices  on  the  basis  of  a 
skimped  product,  and  thereby  offer  their  more  scrupulous  rivals  the 
option  of  losing  money  or  of  vying  with  them  in  the  degradation  of 
quality  and  the  use  of  deceptive -sales  tactics  They  can  subject  a 
market  to  unpredictable  shifts  of  demand,  as  consumers  turn  from 
one  type  of  product  which  has  been  insufferably  degraded  to  another 
In  which   they  still   have  confidence  " 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  from  the  address  of  Mr  Henry  Miller, 
assistant  director  of  trade-practice  conferences.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  January   18,   1939: 

"In    recent    years    there    has    developed    a    singularly    aggravated 
Situation   of   confusion,    misrepresentation,   and   deceptive  conceal- 
ment in  the  merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  textile 
products  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  to  the  consuming  public^ 
False  and  often  deliberately  deceptive  representatloi.s  in  labels  and 
advertisements  were  re«Jrted  to  In  an  Increasing  extent      In  addi- 
tion   the  development  of  new  textile  fibers  and  new  or  advanced 
methods  of  fabrication  brought   (with   their  many  desirable  fea- 
tures)   new  problems  of  confusion  and  sharp  practices,  of  which 
the  unscrupulous  immediately  took  advantage      As  a  result,  com- 
plaints coming  to  the  Ojmmlsslon  from  bu«ine«imen  and  from  the 
public    Increased       The    unfair    coropeiuion    ma'le    it    difficult    for 
h  .nf-st  competitors  to  survive  or  maintain  th<  hie?h  quality  of  their 
pndurt  and  service      Deception  of  the  buying  public  was  rapidly 
undermining  cr:n»umer  ccnfldrnce.  Wi  es^-ntial  Ui  sound  and  pros- 
p.  reus  business      Ultle  reliance  c^ju:d  \je  p:ac<d  by  the  ccmumer 
in   many  of  the  labeU  and   the  adverti*ing  matter      In  fccores  of 
cases  it  was  necew,ary  for  the  Commission  to  enter  corrective  pro- 
ceedings against  individual  offenders     Indeed,  on  the  record  tnere 
are  perhaps  more  stipulations  and  orders  to  cease  and  desist  out- 
standing in   the  case  of  misrepresentation  of   textile  merchandise 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  comparable  clai*  of  consumer  goods. 
"Dishonest     practices     In     the     marketing     of     any     commodity, 
wh<*ther  it  be  a  textile  or  anything  else,  have  a  destructive  effect 
upon  business,  and  unless  checked  will  reduce  the  Industry  to  a 
chaotic  and  demoralized  condition,  besides  Injuring  and  defrauding 
the  buving  public.     In  the  textile  field   such   a  condition  was  fast 
developing.     The   need  for  protection  of  indu&iry  and  trade  and 


the  consuming  public  became  most  pressing     Something  had  to  be 
done, 

"A  general  investigation  and  study  of  the  situation  whs  made  by 
the  Commission.  It  is  apparent  that  much  of  tho  deception  was 
rooted  in  the  concealment  or  nondisclosure  vt  the  fiber  content  of 
fabrics  in  face  of  new  processes  whereby  the  well-recogn'zed  ap- 
pearance and  feel  of  the  basic  textile  fibers  are  widely  simulated 
or  Imitated  In  yarn  or  fabric  of  a  totally  different  fiber.  For  ix- 
ample.  Imitations  of  silk.  wool,  and  linen  in  fabrics  containing  no 
silk  at  all.  or  no  wool,  or  no  linen,  were  developed  to  such  extent 
as  to  deceive  even  the  experienced.  Tlie  art  of  manipulating 
fabrics,  of  combining  different  fibers,  has  advanced  to  where  the 
eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  no  longer  reliable  guides  to  any 
purchaser   as   to  what   the   fabric   is   composed   of 

"Under  the  circumstances  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  character  of  the  fiber  content  affords  the  only  adequate 
corrective  for  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  so  harmful  to 
the  buying  public  and  to  business  Misstatements  by  sales  clerks, 
though  In  some  instances  apparently  deliberate  or  Inexcusable,  arc 
in  many  instances  made  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  knowledge, 
coupled  with  the  natural  desire  to  say  that  which  will  help  make 
a  sale.  Through  disclosure  of  the  e.'^sentlal  facts  on  the  label, 
those  who  deliberately  misrepresent  would  have  their  falsehood 
exposed  Those  inclined  to  misrepresent  through  ignorance  or  lack 
of  knowledge  would  have  the  information  nece.ssary  to  prevent  the 
misrepresentation  Those  fabrics  and  articles  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance or  feel  of  that  which  they  are  not.  would  have  their  true 
nature  made  known  and  thus  be  marketed  for  what  they  are  and  on 
their  own  respective  merits, 

"In  the  development  of  new  fibers  and  new  types  of  fabrics,  with 
a  plethora  of  trade  descriptions,  much  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing has  also  developed  as  to  what  kind  of  labeling  and  what 
kind  of  di.'^closures  are  deemed  to  be  proper  and  reascjnably  re- 
quired for  the  prevention  of  that  type  of  deception  which  the 
present  law  prescribes  It  became  apparent  in  the  situation  that 
it  would  be  a  great  help  If  rules  were  provided  which  could  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Jobber,  the  dealer,  and  to 
everybody — convenient  and  officially  sanctioned  provisions  by  which 
all  might  be  Informed  and  advised  as  to  the  practices  to  be  avoided 
as  harmful  and  as  to  what  types  of  labeling  are  deemed  proper 
rules  which  may  be  followed  with  a.s.surance  that  they  will  keep 
one  within  the  straight  and  narrow  path  where  he  may  conduct  his 
business  freely  and  without  fear  of  having  his 'labeling  subject  to 
question  as  being  tn  conflict  with  the  law  In  such  rules  the  many 
who  desire  to  conduct  their  business  on  a  high  ethical  plane  would 
have  a  uniform  speclflcatlon  of  fair  practices  to  which  they  could 
voluntarily  adhere  and  on  which  they  could  cooperate  with  their 
competitors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  condition  of  clean  and  whole- 
some competition." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  strongly  supports  the 
Schwartz-Martin  bill  and  urges  its  speedy  enactment  by  this  Con- 
gress We  oppose  amendments  that  will  weaken  and  Injure  the 
effectiveness  of  this  measure.  We  likewise  oppose  Inadequate  sub- 
stitutes such  as  S    1496 

We  hope  the  Schwartz-Martin  bill  will  have  the  early  approval 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
of  the  Congress 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  A.  O'Neal,  President. 


STATEMENT     OF     FREDERIC     BRENCKMAN.     REPRESENTING     THE     NATIONAL 
GRANGE.    WASHINGTON.    D,    C, 

Mr,  BRENCKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Frederic  Brenck- 
man.  and  1  am  the  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange  The  Grange  is  the  oldest  farm  organization  in  America 
It  was  established  72  years  ago.  tnd  we  have  approximately  800,000 
members,  distributed  among  36  States, 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  National  Grange  has  demanded 
legislation  that  would  compel  the  labeling  of  woolen  fabrics  and 
garments  In  such  a  manner  as  to  designate  approximately  the  per- 
centage of  virgin  wool  and  substitutes,  such  as  reclaimed  wool, 
cotton,  and  rayon,  used  In  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  en,3Ctment  of  Senate  bill  102.  In 
our  opinion.  lhlj<  Ipgi.slation  would  prove  beneficial  both  to  wool 
producers  and  consumers.  It  should  be  welcomed  by  honest  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  exttnd  the  principles 
underlying  the  national  Pure  Fixtti  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  manulac- 
ture  and  sale  of  woolen  y/Mjilit  and  fi.brlcs.  The  Orange  was  the 
pioneer  in  advf>catSng  national  leglhlatlon  to  protect  the  people 
against  fraud  and  deception  In  the  manufacture  and  Kale  of  proc- 
«-HM«d  foodn  and  drugs  The  Pure  Frxxl  s  nd  Drngh  Act  wa;..  pafsed 
In  1906.  and  scan'  ly  any  ether  piece-  of  legjslalion  enacti  d  by  Con- 
greis  during  the  lar-it  ^vneratlon  has  m  re  abundar;lly  juolifk-d 
UseU.  This  legislation  proU'Cts  the  health  and  the  very  lives  of 
the  people.  It  works  no  hardi>hip  on  h<jn.8t  manufactiucrs  and 
distributors. 

When  the  fight  for  the .  enactment  of  this  Uglslatlcn  was  in 
progress,  the  late  Dr  Harvey  Wylie.  who  became  the  outstanding 
individual  figure  in  the  crusade,  used  to  say,  "Put  it  on  the  label!  " 
"Put  It  on  the  label!"  Let  the  people  know  whether  they  are  buy- 
ing clothing  and  fabrics  made  of  honest  virgin  wool  or  whether 
thf-y  are  getting  shoddy  made  from  reclaimed  wool  and  old  rags 
picked  up  from  the  ash  heaps  of  America  and  Europe  by  scavengers. 
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There  la  no  dispute  whatever  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  virgin  i 
wool  and  reclaimed  wool  Vlrp'.n  wool  Is  a  new.  uniistd  fiber  hav-  1 
Ing  qualities  of  warmth  and  of  wear  which  no  other  fiber  possesses. 
Reclaimed  wool  Is  an  Inferior,  second-hand,  previously  manufac- 
tured  or  U-sed  substitute  for  vln;ln  wool.  Reclaimed  wool  never  | 
makes  a  product  as  good  as  If  it  were  made  of  virgin  wotil.  Re- 
claimed wool,  grade  for  grade.  Is  sold  to  the  wool  manufacturer 
as  a  sub.stitutc  in  competition  with  virgin  wool  at  from  cne-third 
to  one-half  the  price  of  vlry^tn  wool  The  very  qualities  of  warmth 
and  of  wear  which  make  virgin  wool  the  most  valuable  and  nece?- 
flber  used  by  mankind  are  either  greatly  dimlnl.<;hed  or  entirely 
lest  in  reclaimed  wool.  Yet.  under  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 
the  American  public  Is  being  deceived  throuRh  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stitute fiber  in  clothing  and  other  articles  they  buy  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  under  the  Impression  that  they  are  made  of 
virgin  wool. 

Surely  the  purchaser  or  the  consunoer  Is  entitled  to  know  whether 
he  Is  buying  a  new  or  second-hand  article  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  providing  this  Information  than  by  affixing  stamps,  tags, 
or  labels  to  the  products  offered  for  sale,  as  provld«^d  In  the  pend- 
ing bill?  This  legislation  will  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  shoddy  or  reclaimed  wool,  but  It  will  protect 
the  purchaser  by  giving  him  Information  as  to  what  he  is  buying. 
Let  me  relate  a  little  personal  experience  I  had  in  buying  cloth- 
ing :  I  bought  a  suit  from  a  flrst-class  store  on  F  Street  and  took 
It  for  granted  that  It  would  wear  well  In  a  very  short  time  I 
discovered  a  hole  near  the  lapel  of  the  coat.  It  did  not  seem  reason- 
able to  me  to  suppose  that  the  moths  had  already  begun  to  devour 
the  suit,  so  I  was  a  little  bit  perplexed.  •  •  •  Pretty  soon 
cracks  and  vents  began  to  appear  In  various  parts  of  the  coat, 
and  It  was  literally  falling  apart,  after  I  had  worn  It  a  week  or  so. 
And  it  was  shoddy,  pure  and  simple.  I  was  so  aggravated  ihat  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  store  where  I  had  bought  It.  and  where  I  had 
an  account,  and  told  them  to  take  my  name  off  their  books,  that 
I  did  not  want  to  deal  any  further  with  a  store  handling  goods 
of  that  description. 

Now,  by  way  of  comparls<jn,  Mrs  Brenckman  bought  a  winter 
coat  It  was  made  by  Porstmann  Woolen  Co  .  and  It  was  made  of 
vligln  wool  It  wore  for  years  and  locked  splendid  all  the  while  and 
gave  her  the  warmth  and  protection  that  she  wanted 

There  Is  an  example  of  the  difference  between  .'^hoddy  and  virgin 
wool.  Now,  how  many  thousands  of  our  people  throughout  the 
United  States  have  t>een  victimized  In  recent  years  as  I  have  been 
I  do  not  know  But.  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  fair  way  of 
selling  merchandise. 

Viewing  thl*  legislation  from  the  standpoint- of  the  wool  grower, 
off'.clal  figures  show  that  during  the  past  6  years  more  than  600.- 
OOo.OOO  pounds  of  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  have  been  used  by 
woolen  manufacturers  as  an  undisclosed  substitute  for  virgin  wool. 
We  even  import  millions  of  pwunds  of  rags  from  Europe  each  year 
because  the  supply  of  discarded  rags  of  the  American  people  Is  In- 
sixfBclent  to  meet  the  demands  of  woolen  manufacturers  for  shoddy 
In  the  great  game  of  fraud  and  deception  that,  under  prevailing 
conditions.  Is  being  practiced  upon  the  consumers  of  the  United 
State*. 

I  understand  that  In  the  recent  trade  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  we  reduced  the  duty  on  rags  in  order  to  furnish  more 
abundant  materials  and  supplies  for  the  manufacturers  of  shoddy. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  plenty  of  virgin  wool  In  this  country 
that  the  wool  growers  would  be  glad  to  sell 

The  time  must  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  At  the  last  session  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  similar 
t.>  the  one  now  pending  A  companion  bill  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  only  failed  to  pass  the  House  t>ecause  Congress  adjourned  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  a  vote 

We  trust  that  there  may  be  speedy  and  favorable  action  on  the 
pending  bill. 

STATEICKMT   0»  IDWAKO   %.   KIjrWTOT.    WASHTNGTON.    D.    C,   RZFfLISnrmiO 
lO    FABMXKS'    T7NION    STATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr  KcNmsT.  My  name  Is  Edward  E.  Kennedy.  My  office  here  is 
109  First  Street  SE.  I  represent  10  farmers"  union  State  organiza- 
tions In  the  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  States;  I  also  represent 
farmers'  union  local  and  county  organizations  In  a  total  of  24  States 
in  the  Union. 

Senator  Schwartz.  You  may  now  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  KxKNZDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  this  morning  to  make 
a  brief  statement  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  S  162.  providing  for 
the  labeling  of  wool  products  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

This  matter,  as  the  chairman  has  so  well  stated,  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  the  last  several  years,  a  similar  blU  having  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  but  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe,  only  because  the  time  was  so  short  the 
House  was  unable  to  get  action  on  It  before  adjournment. 

I  am  very  glad  this  matter  is  now  up  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session  so  It  may  receive  consideration  and  be  enacted  Into  law. 

I  think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  suggestions  as  to  why  this  legis- 
lation Is  before  the  Congress  Is  contained  in  a  few  words  I  would 
like  to  read  from  a  speech  of  B4r.  Henry  Miller,  assistant  director 
of  trade- practice  conferences,  made  t)efore  the  National  Retail  Dry- 
goods  Association  on  January  18,  1939.  He  explains  it  very  fully. 
Mr   Miller  said  in  part: 

'In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  singularly  aggravated  sit- 
uation of  confusion,  misrepresentation,  and  deceptive  concealment 


in  the  merchandising  of  fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  textile  prod- 
ucts in  the  channels  of  trade  and  to  the  consuming  public.  •  •  • 
On  the  record  (of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  there  are  per- 
haps more  stipulations  and  orders  to  cease  and  desist  outstanding 
in  the  case  of  misrepresentation  of  textile  merchandise  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  comparable  cla.ss  of  consumer  goods 

"Textiles  may  be  said  to  be  as  essential  as  food  and  shelter  to  the 
existence  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  The  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  essential  commodities  under  conditions  of  honesty  and 
ccmnetitlve  fairness  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  business  and 
to  the  buying  public.  It  must  be  of  deep  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  agency  which  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  both  from  the  inroads  of  unfair  competitive  methods 
and  deceptive  practices." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  explains  fully  why  this  legislation  J8 
before  the  Congress  When  I  go  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  any 
article  of  wool  clothing  that  is  supposed  to  be  wool,  I  have  very 
little  opportunity  as  a  consumer  to  know  what  the  fiber  content 
ill  that  article  is.  whether  it  is  virgin  wool,  whether  it  is  shoddy,  or 
how  much  is  virgin  wool,  or  how  much  Is  shoddy.  And  that  situa- 
tion Is  true  of  the  most  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

I  notice  that  since  the  last  Congress  some  manufacturers  £re 
beginning  to  put  some  labels  on  woolen  goods  sold  in  the  channels 
of  commerce  These  labels  will  say.  for  instance,  not  le.ss  than 
50-percent  virgin  wool  Some  manufacturers  are  doing  that  now. 
Oth'^r  labels  will  say  not  more  than  20  percent. 

But  that  slill  does  not  reveal  the  fiber  content  in  the  wool. 
That  demonstrates  to  mc  that  it  is  entirely  possible  and  prac- 
ticable for  a  reputable  manufacturer  to  tell  the  consuming  public 
what  the  content  is.  whether  virgin  wool  or  shoddy,  or  cotton, 
and  what  percentage,  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Now.  from  the  standpoint  cf  the  farmer,  we  are  growing  wool 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  we  are  not  growing  enough  wool 
In  the  United  States  for  our  own  needs.  We  are  importing  Into 
the  United  States  suh-^tantial  quantities  of  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures every  year  Wool  manufactures  are  coming  into  this 
country,  produced  by  manufacturers  of  other  nations,  of  almost 
every  nation  In  the  world;  and  it  Is  very  essential,  not  only  es- 
sential but  entirely  Just,  that  a  manufacturer,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  outside  and  expecting  to  have  a  market  in  the 
United  States,  should  tell  the  consuming  public  what  kind  of  fiber 
is  in  the  woolen  product  that  he  offers  to  the  consuming  public 
in   the   United   States 

I  might  also  say  this,  that  I  have  heard  it  testified  by  some 
manufacturers  at  the  last  hearing  In  the  way  of  glorifying  the 
qualities  of  shoddy  or  reclaimed  wool. 

Now.  I  agree  right  off  the  reel  that  shoddy  and  reclaimed  wool 
have  their  uses  in  the  making  of  articles  of  merchandise  manu- 
factured and  sold  In  the  United  States;  but  if  shoddy  or  reclaimed 
wool  and  other  fiber  content  that  goes  into  th'>  manufacture  of 
woolen  products  is  useful,  and  If  it  Is  good,  which  It  Is  In  some 
Instances.  I  think  what  they  ought  to  do  is  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  say  so,  to  see  this  bill  enacted  into  law.  and  be  v.illing  to  tell 
the  public  that  we  have  so  much  fiber  content  by  weight  in  this 
article  of  merchandl.se,  and  It  Is  gocd.  and  tell  them  why  It  is 
good  I  think  that  Is  only  good  merchandising,  and  it  is  good 
advertising. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  substance  of  this 
bill  very  well,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  I  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  during  their  hearings  last  fall  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  rules  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission promulgated.  And  as  I  understand  the  situation,  this 
bill  Is  to  remove  any  question  of  the  authority  or  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  promulgate  the  neces.sary  rules  and 
regulations  in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  labeling  of 
woolen  products  according  to  their  fltx-r  content,  whether  it  is 
virgin  wool,  or  whether  It  Is  reclaimed  wool,  or  whether  it  carries 
other    fiber    content. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  that  is  all  the  statement  I  care  to  make 
here  this  morning.  I  am  making  it  not  only  In  the  Interest  of 
our  people  as  wool  producers,  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  our 
people  as  consumers  who  are  also  farmers 

The  subcommittee  met  again  on  March  2,  1939.  at  10  a   m  ,  pur- 
suant to  call,  in  room  412.  Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  H.  H. 
8cHw.«rra.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Schwartz  and  ArsriN. 

Senator  Schwartz.  The  subcomn^ittee  will  come  to  order.  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  last  session  Mr  Hesse  filed  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  said  he  desired  that  we  recall  Mr  Kennedy  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  he  claims  to  represent. 

1  will  now  call  Mr  Kennedy  to  learn  what  he  has  to  state  In 
reference  to  that  matter 

Mr  Kentotot.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  m.y 
name  is  Edward  E  Kennedy  I  represent  10  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
State  organizations,  and  these  State  organizations  that  I  have  been 
representing  here  for  the  last  2  years  were  in  the  process  of  reorgani- 
zation at  the  time  I  made  my  statement  la.st  week.  On  the  23d  day 
of  February  this  group  of  State  organizations  formed  a  national 
union,  or  a  national  organization,  known  as  the  National  Farmers' 
Guild.  This  was  done  at  Goshen.  Ind  ,  on  February  23  of  this  pres- 
ent year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  care  to  dignify  Mr  Hesse's 
statement  entirely  too  much  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  during 
the  past  10  or  12  years  I  have  been  representing  the  Farmers"  Union 
and  its  affiliated  organizations  here  in  the  capacity  of  its  national 


secretary,  in  favor  of  legislation  that  would  aid  and  help  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  have  not  been  In  the  habit  of  making  "shoddy" 
representations.  So  beyond  that  I  have  no  more  to  say.  except  that 
I  should  hke  to  suggest  for  the  record  here  that  at  this  meeting 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Oulld  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted.     The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

"B(  it  resolied.  That  we  support  and  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
wool-labeling  bill.  Senate  bill  162." 

The  10  State  organizations  that  I  represent  here.  Mr.  Chairman. 
are   the    organizations  of    Pennsylvania.    Maryland.    Ohio.    Indiana. 
Illinois.   Iowa.  Minnesota.   Michigan.  Washington.   Idaho,  and  Cali- 
fornia     Are  there  any  further  questions.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Senator  Sc-hwartz.  No. 

Senator  Av.stin.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Kennedy  some  questions.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  are  those  10  organizations.  State  organizations,  subordi- 
nate organizations  of  this  organization  which  you  liave  spoken  of  as 
a  national  organization? 

Mr   Kennedy.  Yes.  sir;  they  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Austin    And  the  national  organization  is  the  one  which 
adopted  the  resolution  that  you  spoke  of? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is. 

Senator  Au.srm.  And  was  that  meeting  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  organization  which  adopted  that 
resolution? 

Mr  Kennedy.  Yes.  sir;  it  was  made  up  of  representatives  on  the 
basis  of  one  representative  for  every  250  members. 

Senator  ArsxiN.  And  is  the  membership  of  the  national  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  sum  of  the  memberships  of  the  various 
State  organizations? 

Mr    Kennedy.  Yes.  sir;   It  is.  Senator. 

Senator  ArsriN.  And  If  you  represent  these  10  subordinate  or- 
ganizations It  is  by  virtue  of  their  being  components  of  this 
national  organization;   Is  that  right? 

Mr  Kennedy.  Both.  Senator,  because  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  national  organization  my  representation  of  them  here  in 
Washington  was  both  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  State  organization  plus  a  supplemental  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  those  respective  organizations. 

Senator  Austin    Yes.     So  that  your  authority  came  directly  from 
the  local  organizations,  as  well  sis  from  this  natianal  organization? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  And  you  are  a  permanent  representative  here  of 
those   organizations,    are   you    not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  sir;   I  am.  Senator. 

Senator  Au^stin  Do  you  represent  any  other  farm  organizations 
than  those  which  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Except  some  of  the  cooperative  organizations  here. 
Senator,  which  have  been  a  part  of.  and  which  are  a  part  of  the 
organizations.  For  example,  the  Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commis- 
sion at  Chicago,  which  is  a  selling  agency  belonging  to  the  State 
organlz-atlons  of  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Dlinois,  and  so  forth,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  cooperatives  along  the  same  line. 

Senator  Austin    All  of  these  cooperatives  fit  Into  the  same  or- 
ganization which  you  first  mentioned? 
Mr.  Kennedy    That  Is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Austin.  These  resolutions  that  yoti  have  given  us  a  true 
copy  of — when  were  they  adopted? 

Mr    Kennedy.  On  the  23d  day  of  February,  this  last  month. 
Senator  Schwartz.  Senator  Austin.  I  do  not   know  whether  you 
had  a  copy  of  the  previous  hearing,  or  not. 
Senator  Austin    No:  I  did  not. 

Senator  Schwartz.  This  witness  was  here  before,  and  testified  at 
length 

Senator  Austin  I  did  not  know  that.  Just  one  more  question. 
When  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  subordinate,  or.  rather, 
the  State    organizations? 

Mr  Kennedy  At  their  annual  conventions,  which  were  held 
during  the  fall  months  of  last  year,  and  also  at  their  annual  con- 
ventions the  previous  year. 

Senator  Austin  Have  these  State  organizations  for  several  years 
been  supporting  this  type  of  legislation  which  has  been  offered 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr  Kennedy.  Yes.  Senator:  they  have. 

Senator  Austin,  Have  you  any  other  Interest,  that  Is  financial 
Interest,  or  any  compensation  from  any  other  source,  except  this 

organisation? 

Mr    Kennedy.   Absolutely   none.   Senator. 
Senator  Austin.  Thank  you. 

Hon   H   H   Schwartz.  ^     ,  ,^  j     „     t    v  , 

Chairynan  of  the  Subcommitteee  on  the  Wool-Produrt<s-Label- 
tng  Bill.  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  absence  from  Washington  prevents  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  your  committee.  I  am.  therefore,  reque.sting  that 
the  following  statement  be  Included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing 
on  S    162.  the  wool-products-labeling  bill  of  1939 

The  unlon-lnbel  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  urges  the  passage  of  this  measure,  as  it  has  supported 
previous  bills  aimed  at  protection  of  the  consumer,  especially  the 
provisions  that  would  force  disclosure  of  the  reclaimed  wool  or 
shoddy  content  of  wool  products. 

Our  department  represents  51  directly  affiliated  international 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  a  membership 
of   over    1.000.000.    including    the    sheeps-hearers'    union,    which    is 


directly  Interested  in  this  legislation.  In  addition  our  department's 
activities  have  the  loyal  support  of  the  4.500.000  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Furthermore,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Labor,  representing  2,000,000 
women.  Is  organized  under  our  department. 

It  should  be  understood  that  ours  Is  essentially  the  consumers' 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  as  consumers 
we  speak  in  behalf  of  this  wool-labeling  bill.  We  are.  of  course, 
primarily  Interested  In  Identifying  for  the  consumer  commodities 
made  under  fair  union  conditions.  But  while  the  union  label  is 
a  guaranty  of  fair  wages  and  hours  to  workers,  it  does  not  pretend 
to  constitute  a  guaranty  that  the  ingredients  of  commodities  so 
labeled  meet  any  specified  standard  of  quality.  For  the  protection 
of  workers  as  consumers,  therefore,  we  have  always  supptirted  pri- 
vate and  governmental  efforts  for  supplemental  labeling  that  will 
give  the  buyer  adequate  information  about  the  commodities  he 
purchases. 

Among  the  flimsy  arguments  recently  made  against  this  bill  by 
tho.se  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  do  not  want  the  public  to 
know  the  fiber  content  of  garments  sold  by  them  Is  the  contention 
that  labeling  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  a  commodity  and  that  the 
public  will  be  confused  by  labels  such  as  those  Indicated  In  the 
proposed   Federal   Trade   Commission   rules. 

The  use  of  labels  to  identify  honest  products  goes  back  to  an- 
tiquity. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  later  example  of  hallmarks 
on  silver  and  gold. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  union  labels  on  commodities,  there  Is  a 
label-manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  producing  be- 
tween $5000.000  and  $7,000,000  worth  of  labels  a  year.  Many  of 
these  labels  arc  used  by  garment  manufacturers  to  convey  to  the 
consumer  the  idea  that  he  Is  buying  all-wool  products,  but  care- 
fully covering  up  the  fact  that  these  wool  garments  may  contain 
I  a  large  proportion  of  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy.  It  does  not  seem 
I  reasonable  to  assume  that  adding  a  few  words  of  truth  to  the  label 
will  increase  the  cost  of  labeling.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  consumer  will  be  confused  by  adding  some  truth 
about  the  fiber  content.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  2.000,000 
members  of  women's  auxiliaries  will  be  glad  to  know  the  truth  as 
revealed  by  honest  labels.  It  Is  their  hope,  and  ours,  that  this 
bill  will  abolish  the  present  widespread  practice  of  deception. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  pass  this  legislation  strength- 
ening the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  rules  requiring  disclosure  of  the  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy 
content  of  wool  products,  and  thus  protect  the  public  from  the 
adulterants  that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  wool  Industry 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.  M.   OaNBtrmN, 
Secretary-Treasury. 

statement  of  MRS.  ERNEST  WH.LIAM  HOWARD,  DEPARTMENT  CHAIKMAM 
OF  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLtlBS, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  resolution  dealing  with 
fiber  identification.  You  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  All  of 
the  committees  have  a  copy  of  It.  It  is  Resolution  No.  9.  "Fiber 
Identlflcaticn." 

I  might  say  here  that  the  general  federation  and  all  federations 
sponsor  not  a  particular  bill  but  the  principle  of  the  bill.  This 
resolution  concerns  Itself  with  the  principle  of  the  matter.  This 
is  resolution  No.  9.  sent  to  me  by  the  General  Federation's  na- 
tional department  chairman.     I  will  read  it. 

"Resolution  9.  Fiber  Identification 

"Whereas  the  accurate  identification  of  fibers,  cotton,  linen,  wool. 
Bilk  rayon,  and  mixtures  thereof.  Is  the  first  step  toward  enabling 
the  consumer  to  know  what  she  is  buying  when  purchasing  fabric 
merchandise;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  formulating  fair- 
trade-practice  rules  for  fibers  and  has  already  established  the 
term  pure  dye'  to  designate  unweighted  silk  and  has  Issued  rules 
for  the  Identification  of  rayon:  Therefore  be  it 

'•Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  In 
convention  assembled.  May  1938,  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  protection  which  It  has  afforded  to  consumers,  and 
urge  Its  continuance  of  this  work  until  fibers  In  common  use  are 
accurately   Identified:    and   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  supplement  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that  the  Commission  may  ex- 
tend further  protection  to  the  consumer  by  bringing  about  fuller 
informative  labeling." 

UNITED    STATE.S    LlVE    STOCK    ASSOCIATIOW, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March.  3,  1939. 

Hon    Burton  K    Wheeler,  ..  ^   «„  „ 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  United  States 

Senate.  ,  ^.      „   ,^    . 

Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  I  am  executive  recretary  of  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Association,  with  offices  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.  The 
membership  of  the  association  consists  of  some  85.000  livestock 
growers  fcud  feeders  who  reside  mainly  within  the  Corn  Belt  terri- 
tory- and  the  States  immediately  adjacent  thereto,  and  who  Include 
I  pidducers  of  aU  three  species  of  livestock— namely,  cattle,  hogs, 
I    and  sheep. 
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On  behalf  of  the  membership  cf  the  association  I  wish  to  urge 
enactment  of  S  182.  known  as  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939.  now  pending  before  your  committee 

The   United    States   Live   Stock   Association   has  for   some   time 
favored  legislatlf  n  of  this  type  as  being  In  the  Interests  of  both 
^jrocUicers  and  consumers      At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion   held  »t   Kansas   City   in   February    1938  a   resolution  on  this 
question  was  unanimously  adcptc^i.   as   follows: 

"nils  association  favcrs  legislation  designed  to  bring  about  truth- 
ful labeling  and  advertisement  as  to  the  wool  content  of  go<xls  and 
fabrics  for  the  protection  both  of  consumers  and  of  wool  producers." 

Again  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Omaha.  Nebr  .  in  February 
of  this  year,  another  resolution  on  this  subject  was  unanimously 
adcpted,  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  passage  of  the  truth-ln-fabrlc  bill." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  th»  legislation  now  before  your  com- 
mlitre.  on  which  it  is  hoped  favorable  action  may  b«'  had  at  an 
ebrly  date 

I  regret  the  press  of  other  bu.slness  prevented  me  from  appearing 
personally  before  your  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Subcommittee  In  sup- 
port of  S    162 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Sttbbins. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Non — Numbers  following  nam"s  refer  to  pages  of  hearings 
before  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  S  162.  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  1939,  except  where  hearings  before  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  H  R.  944.  March 
1939,  or  Federal  Trade  Commission  (P.  T.  C.)  hearings,  are  indi- 
cated Other  organizations  or  individuals  listed  are  on  record 
In  letters  or  communications  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  now  on  file  in  my  office.  Names 
followed  by  R,  are  retailers,  by  M,  manufacturers;  and  by  GM, 
garment  manufacturers 

N.^TIONAL 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  400.0C0  farm  families,  or 
about  one  and  one-ha!f  million  farm  people;  h?s  State  farm 
burraus  in  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Lou:- 
flana,  Maryland,  Mpssachii.setts,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton. West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  F  T.  C.  hearings, 
1269  W  R  OgfT  in  charge  cf  Washington  omce.  1C9  116.  120; 
Ed'^ard  A   O'Neal,  president.  213  216 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  J  B\Ton  Wll.'son.  repre.'enta- 
tlve.   102   109.  208  213;    F    K    Mar-hall,  secretary.   116-120 

National  Farme:s'  Guild.  Edward  E  Kennedy,  representative, 
B^9.  139-141. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerk"    Maie  Fox  I/'we.  president.  80  83 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  a  unit  cf  the  American 
Federntlon  of  Labor.  Francis  J.  Gorman,  president.  38-43.  F.  T.  C. 
bearings.  12S4 

National  Ornnge.  80C  000  members  in  36  States,  Frederic  Brenck- 
man.  Wafh'ngtcn   representative,   121   123. 

Union  Li'b^l  Trades  Department.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
John  M  Baer.  representative.  123  125;  I.  M.  Ornburn.  secretary- 
treasurer.  124.  F   T   C    hearings.  1278 

United  States  Live  Stock  Association.  85.000  members;  Glenn  T, 
8te*)bins.  executive  secretary,   216 

.\merican  Home  Economics  Association  11.000  members.  270-271; 
Mrs  Kather:ne  McFarland  Ansley.  executive  secretary.  House  hear- 
ings   249  255 

Associated  We  men  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
600.000  members;  Mrs  H  W  Ahart.  president.  House  hearings.  255- 
264. 

National  Agricultural  Conference:  Louis  B.  Ward,  vice  president, 
87-38 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

States 

ALABAMA 

County  and  Icml  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers*  Guild  organiza- 
tlcns;  Edward  E    Kennedy,  representative.  8-9.  139-141. 

National  Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries,  No.  715.  Pest  Office 
Clerks.  Mobile,  Ala 

ARIZONA 

Hon  John  R  Murdock.  Representative  In  Congress  from  Arizona. 
House  hearings.  458 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Fanners'  Guild  organiza- 
tions; Edward  E   Kennedy,  representative.  8-9,  139-141, 

Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

ABKANS.\S 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organlsa- 
lions;  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9.  139-141. 

CAXJIXANIA 

California  Farmers'  Union. 

Lave  Oak  Grange.  No.  494.  Live  Oak.  Sutter  CXninty. 


Women's  Auxiliary.  Los  Aneeles  Photo-Engravers'  Unlcn.  No.  82. 
California  State  Farm  Bureau 

Women's  auxiliary  to  local  64  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  Los  Angeles,  letter  to  Mrs    Fleming.  March  27.  1939. 

COLORADO 

Fountain  Valley  Grange.  Fountain;  Mrs.  Viva  H.  Colbert,  secre- 
tary. 242 

Cottrell  Clothing  Co  .  Denver.  80,  R. 

Denver  Dry  Gocds  Co  .  Denver.  80,  R. 

Gano  Downs  Co  .  Denver.  80.  R. 

Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau. 

Colorado  Wool  Growers  Association,  F.  T.  C.  hearings.  1275 

Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Association.  F.  T.  C.  hearings.  1255. 

CONNECTICUT 

Riverside  Woolen  Mills.  William  Park  &  Sons.  Inc  .  Stafford. 
101,  M 

The  Warrenton  Woolen  Co.,  Torrlngton.  101.  M, 

The  Stafford  Worsted  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  101  M.  (reversed 
po.sition  in  l.tter  of  March  13.  1939.  to  Hon.  B.  J  Monktewtcz. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  House  hearines. 
315). 

DEI-AWARE 

Kenwood  Pyle  Co..  Wllmin'^ton.  80,  R. 
Richards,  'Wilmington.  80,  R. 
Crosby  &  Hcil  Co.,  Wilmington.  80.  R. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMPIA 

Di.sirict  Federation  of  V/omen's  Clubs.  6.100  members:  Mrs. 
Ernest  William  Howard,  chairman,  legislative  committee.  9  11; 
House  hearings  296  300;  Mi.ss  Edna  Merton,  member  of  legi.slatlve 
committee.   11-13:   House  hearings,  300-306. 

Frank  R    Jellcff.  Inc..  Wiushtngton.  D.  C. 

rtORIDA 

Auxiliary  No.  235,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  West 
Palm  Beach. 

Ladies  Auxiliary.  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Jack- 
sonville. 

GEORGIA 

Ladies  Auxiliary,  No.  317.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Columbus. 

IDAHO 

Washington-Idaho  Farmers  Union.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  repre- 
sentative. 8  9.  139   141. 

Idaho  Business  and  Prcfessional  Women's  Clubs. 
Idaho  Wc<3l  Growers  Association,  F.  T.  C.  hearings,  127. 

ILXINOIS 

United  Farmers  of  riinols,  F,  T.  C.  hearings.  1283,  Edward  E. 
Kennedy     representative.   8-9,    139   141. 

Farm  Women  of  United  Farmers  of  Illinois,  Mrs  Mary  C. 
Puncke.  repre.=entatlve.   51   56    (see  also   139-140). 

I«icon  Woolen  Mills.  Lacnn.  101.  M. 

Union  Milk  Producers  of  Chicago.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  repre- 
sentative, 8  9,  139-141. 

Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission,  Chicago.  Edward  E.  Ken- 
nedy, representative.  8-9.  139  141 

Jewish   Women's   Organizations,   Chicago. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  of 
Jollet.  111.;   letter  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  February  27,   1939. 

Ladies  Auxiliary.  Stoamfltters  Union  of  North  America,  Chicago. 

Els?in  Letter  Carriers  Auxiliary.  No.  473,  Elgin 

Evanston  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, Branch  No  394,  Eva!;stcn. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  230,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Urbana;  letter  N,  R.  D.  A.,  January  18.  1939. 

\\c  men's  Auxiliary.  National  Fcoeratlnn  of  Post  Office  Clerks.  No. 
117.  Freeport;  letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Jan- 
uary 23.  1939. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  Farmers'  Union.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9. 
139^  141. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No  377,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Evansville;  letter  to  N  R  D.  G   .^  .  January  18.  1939. 

Indiana  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Schmitt-Kloepfer  Co..  Logansport. 

Indiana  S'^atc  Farm  Bureau. 

Indiana  Woolgrcwerj"  Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  618,  National  Federation  of  Pest  Office 
Clerks.  Terre  Haute;  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A  .  January  20.  1939 

Women's  Aux:ll.^ry.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  No. 
1077,  Marlon;  letter  to  N  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  14,  1939. 

IOWA 

Iowa   Farmers'  Union,   Edward    E.   Kennedy,   representative    8-9, 
139-141. 
Max  Rothenberg.  Furt  Madison,  80.  R. 
John  Zerr.  Inc.,  Fort  Madison.  80.  R. 
B.  B.  Hlsnos'  Sons.  Fort  Madison.  80.  R. 
Wilson's.  Grundy  Center.  Eldora.  80,  R. 
Iowa  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Iowa  Woolgrowers"  Assoclatlco.  F.  T,  C.  hearings,  1216. 
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Women's  Auxiliary.  Ladies  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engiiuers.  Boone. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Cedar  Auxiliary,  No,  193,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers.  Cedar  Rapids;  letter  to  N  R  D  A  .  January  14. 
1939 

Iowa  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  No.  185.  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers.  Sictix  City. 

Ottumwa  Typographical  Union.  Ottumwa. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Letter  Carriers.  Iowa  City. 

KANSAS 

Newman  Dry  Goods  Co..  Emporia.  80.  R. 

Poole  Dry  Goods  Co     Emporia.  80,  R. 

Harrv  Ropfogel's.  E^mporia.  80.  R. 

Ccuiity  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions, Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8  9,  139   141. 

Kansas-  State  Farm  Bureau 

Ladles'  Auxiliary,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Sallna. 

American  Association  of  University  Women.  Leavenworth. 

Kansas  State  Industrial  Farm  for  Women.  Lansing 

V/omen's  Auxiliary.  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Local  735, 
Wich.ta;   letter  to  N,  R    D,  G.  A..  January  20.  1939 

Women's  Auxiliary,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
No    735.  Wichita. 

KENTtrCKT 

Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's,  Clubs. 

Kentucky  Farm  Bureau. 

Kentucky    Woolgrowers'    Association. 

MAINZ 

Llncolnsfield  Mills  Corporation.  Lincoln.   101,  M. 

MARTLAND 

Maryland  Farmers'  Union,  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative. 
8-  9    139    141 

Farm  women  of  Maryland  Farmers'  Union;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke. 
representative.  51   56.    "(See  also  139-140.) 

Hendrick.son's.  Frederick.  80.  R. 

The  Parsons  Co..  Frederick.  80,  R. 

William  Bennett,  Frederick,  80,  R. 

M  ASSACHUSETTS 

J    B    Inigley.  Inc  .  Taunton,  80,  R. 

Ma.'^sachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Harriet  T, 
Hanson,  217.  Hilda  V    Reynolds.  State  committee  of  mdustry,  217. 

C    Crawfoid  Hollidge.  Boston,  221,  R. 

Stelncraft,    Inc  .   Boston.  222. 

Thresher   Bros,.  Inc.,  Boston,  222. 

ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Prlscilla  Lodge.  No.  20.  Hyde  Park;  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  McLoon.  State 
legislative  representative,  222. 

Baron   Dress  Co  .   Boston,  223,  GM, 

Goldste.n  &  Entin.  Inc  ,  Boston,  223. 

J    H    Alkon.  Inc  .  Boston,  223,  GM. 

B    Miller  &  Co  .  Boston,  223. 

Binder  Bros  ,  Boston,  224,  GM. 

Hub  Cloak  &  Suit  Co  ,  Inc.,  Boston.  224,  GM. 

Rivitz  Bros  .  Boston.  224.  GM. 

Mayflower  Worsted  Co  ,  Kingston,  101,  M. 

Merrimac  Mills.  Alfred  C.  Gaunt  &:  Co..  Methuen,  101,  M. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Taunton, 
letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  January  10.  1939, 

MICHIGAN 

The  Leader  Store.  Escanaba,  80,  R. 

Michigan  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union;  Edward 
E    Kennedy,  representative,  8-9.   139-141. 

Farm  Women  of  Michigan  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union:  Mrs  Mary  C.  Puncke.  representative,  51  56.  (See  also 
139-140  ( 

The  Fair  Store.  E.scanaba.  80,  R.  ,   ^  ,.  , 

About  250  women  of  Detroit,  especially  Interested  in  labeling  of 
wool  yarns  for  handknitting.  (All  have  sent  cards  to  Senator 
Schwartz  and  Congressman  Martin  similar  to  that  from  Mrs.  Peter 
B    Gannon,  p    221  ) 

Hon.  Fred  L  Craweord,  Repesentative  in  Congress  from  Mich- 
igan. House  hearings.  365.  ^    „„   ^    i,       ,  loan 

Michigan  Wool  Marketing  Association,  F,  T,  C,  hearings,  1260. 

Michigan  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Michigan  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 

American   Hampshire  Sheep  Association,   Detroit,  F 
ings    1''54 

Detroit  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Detroit,  F.  T.  C.  hearings. 

1267. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota   Farmers'  Union;    Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative, 

8-9    139   141 

Farm  Women  of  Minnesota  Farmers'  Union:  Mrs  Mary  C,  Puncke, 
representative,  51   56.      (See  also  139-140.) 

Faribau.t  WcK;len  Mills  Co..  Faribault,  101,  M. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  No.  26,  Steanifltters  and  Plumbers  Union. 
Duluth, 

Minnesota  Wool  Marketing  Association. 

MISSOURI 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions, Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8^9,  139-141. 


T.  C.  hear- 


Square  Deal  Milk  Producers'  Association  of  St.  Loula;  Edward  B. 
Kennedy,  representative.  8  9.  139   141. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No    6.  Kansas  City  Stercotypers  and  Electro- 
typers'  Union.  Kansas  City. 
"  Women's  Auxiliary  of  International  Printers  and  Engravers  Union. 
No.  10.  St,  Louis, 

Missouri  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  F    T   C    hearings,  1282 

Ladies'   Au.xillarv   to  the  International   Association  of  Machinists, 
No.  84.  St.  Louis,  letter  to  Mrs.  Fleming.  March  19.  1939. 

MONTANA 

Hon    James  F    O'Connor.  Representative  in  Congress  from  Mon- 
tana. House  hearings.  450. 

Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association.  F   T,  C,  hearing.  1262. 

NEVADA 

Sonoma  Lodge.  No.  615.  Ladies'  Society.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen   and  Engineers.  Winnemuska. 

Nevada  Wool  Marketing  Association.  Elko,  F.  T.  C.  hearings,  1281. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Harriett  L.   (Mrs. 
Benjamin  H  )   Dodge,  chairman  of  industry,  219  20. 
L.  W    Packard  &  Co  ,  Ashland.   101.  M, 
Keene  Women  s  Club.  Keene.  F   T   C.  hearings,  1217. 

new     JERSEY 

Passaic  Women's  Club.  Passaic.   Ella   C    Hemion.   president.   220. 

Stelnbach  Krrsge  Co  .  Asbury  Park.  80.  R. 

Stark'.s  Dres.<;  Shop,  Asbury  Park.  80.  R. 

Teppers.  Asbury  Park,  80.  R, 

Forstmann  Wcwlen  Co  .  Passaic.  M;  Curt  E  Forstmann,  president. 
125  134;  F,  E  Ackerman.  vice  president,  Julius  Forstmann  Corpora- 
tion, 135  138;  Glenn  Gardiner,  assistant  to  the  president,  House 
hearings.  466  481. 

Botany  Worsted  Mills.  Passaic.  M;  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent. 220  221:   House  hearings.  387-404. 

Foster  Yarn.  Inc  ,  Trenton,   101,  M, 

Rowland  Croft  &  Sons,  Camden,  101,  M. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  No.  168,  Typographical  Union.  No.  157,  Dun- 
ellen. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No,  474,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Atlantic  City. 

NEW  MEXICO 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions   Edward  E,  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9,  139-141. 

New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association,  F.  T.  C.  hearings,  1274, 

NEW     YORK 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Guild  and  Farmers'  Union  organiza- 
tions  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative.  8-9.  139-141. 
Burgess  Clothing  Co..  Courtland.  80.  R. 
A    Louis.  Courtland.  80.  R. 

New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  200,000  members; 
Katherine  E    (Mrs,  Andrew  J.)    Noe.  president.  230;  Miss  Julia  K. 
Jaffray   chairman,  department  of  economic  adjustment,  97-102.  230. 
Lasowitz  &  Rosenberg.  New  York  City.  217,  GM. 
Harwin  Coat  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  218,  GM 
Herman  Beispel.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  218. 
Robert  S.  Plaks.  New  York  City,  218,  GM. 
Krull  Bros  .  New  York  City,  224,  GM. 
Phihp  Goldberg.  New  York  City,  225,  GM. 
Morris  Gilbert  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  225.  GM. 
Rosenthal  &  Faitelson.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  225.  GM. 
Fritz  Heitner.  New  York  City.  226.  GM. 
Rubin  &  Grummer.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  226.  GM. 
Bruno  Gumprlch,  New  York  City.  226.  GM. 
Oscar  J    Hauptman  Co..  Inc.  New  York  City.  226,  GM. 
A  Scardapane  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City.  227.  GM. 
Jack  Jacobs.  Inc.,  New  York  City.  227.  GM. 
Brodsky   Bros  .  Inc..   New  York   City.   227. 
Katz   &   Barandes.   New   York   City,   227. 
Weinsteln  Bros  .  New  York  City.  227-228,  GM. 
Kanowltz  &  Dworetsky.  Inc.  New  York  City,  228,  GM. 
Okun  &  Berger.  New  York  City,  228. 
Hyman  &  Feigelman.  New  York  City,  228-229,  GM. 
Eisenberg  &  Weiner.  New  York  City.  229,  GM. 
Block  &  Levine.  New  York  City.  229.  GM. 
Samuel   Feinman.   New  York  City.  229.  GM. 

Lou   Melses.   New   York   City.   229. 

Edmund  T,  Church  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  230.  GM. 

Harry  linger.  Inc.  New  York  City,  231,  GM. 

A    and  S    Oppenhelmer,  Franken,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  231,  GM. 

Endelmeaii  Krinzler  Co..  Inc.  New  York  City.  231.  GM. 

The  Marquise  Coat  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City. 
232.  GM 

Seymour  Coats.  Inc..  New  York  City.  232.  GM. 

Louis  Workman  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  232.  GM. 

Martlln  Cloak  &  Suit  Co  ,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  233,  GM. 

Jonas  Coat  Co.,  Inc.  New  York  City.  233,  GM. 

I.  Maltcr,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  233.  GM, 

Dworetsky  &  Gittler.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  233.  GM. 

Harry  Asher.  New  York  City.   233,   GM. 

Pincus  &  Wendrow.  Inc..  New  York  City.  234.  GM. 

Miss  Prance  Coats.  Inc..  New  York  City.  234.  GM. 

Goldberg  &  Wolk,  Inc..  New  York  City,  234.  GM. 
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Palk-Lchn.   Inc  .   N*w  York   City.   234-235.   GM. 
Falrvlew   Sportwear.   Inc  .   New  York  Citv.   235. 
Wm   Devltz  &  Zalf.  Inc  .  Np'W  York  City.  235.  GM 
We issmtin -Marcus  Clcak  Co.  Inc.  New  York  City,  236,  GM. 
Hlndi:8  Coat  Co  ,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  236.  GM. 
Sliariro  &  Stern.  New  York  City.  236.  GM 
Stfcher  8t  Co..  Inc  .  New  York  Cltv.  236.  GM. 
Phlltp  Mangone  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  237.  GM. 
Moms  I.sman  &  Co..  Inc  .  New  York  City.  237.  GM. 
Pasamanlck  *  Miller.  Inc.  New  York  City.  237.  GM. 
Youth-Cre*t.    New    York    City.    237   238,    GM. 
Louia  Glenn,  New  York  City.  238.  GM 
Nemo  Garment  Corporation.  New  York  City,  238,  GM. 
William  Goldman.  New  York  City.  238   GM 
Har-Sam    Coal    Co..    New    York    City.    239.    GM. 
Letbman  *  Temchln,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  239.  GM. 
Jack  Hanover  &  Co    Inc  .  New  York  City,  239.  GM. 
BpevttT  Oonts.  Inc  ,  New  York  City,  239.  GM 
Fox  &'Polleck,  Inc  .  New  York  City.  340.  GM 
J  M  Tburman.  Inc..  New  York  City.  240,  GM. 
Glassberg  St  Rubin.  New  York  City,  240 
Stelger  it  Co  ,  Inc  ,  New  York  City,  240.  GM 
Blumenthal  Ooau.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  241,  GM. 
Londonderry.  Inc  ,  New  York  City.  241.  GM 
Aaron    Goldstein    &   Co.    Inc.,    New    York    City.    241,    GM 
Jacob  Green  «t  Son.  New  York  City,  241.  OM 
Strong.  Hewat  St  Co  .  Inc.  New  York  City,  101.  M. 
Foundation  Worsted  Corporation.  New  York  City,  101.  M. 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co  .  New  York  Cltv.  101.  M. 
Buckley  *  Cohen.  Inc  ,  New  York  City.  101.  M. 

Women's  Auxiliary  No.  300.  Buffalo  T3rpogTaphlcal  Union,  No    9. 
Buffalo.  F.  T.  C.  heartngs.  1220.  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  A..  January  14,  1939. 
Klrby.  Block  &  Co..  New  York  City. 
Felix  UUlenthal  A.  Co  .  Inc..  New  York  City. 
Merchant  Tailor  Society.  New  York  City. 
Maurice  Rentner  Co  .  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Glenn  A  Booth,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Rockrllle  Center-Baldwin  Ladles  Auxiliary,  National  Association  cf 
Letter  Carriers.  Rockvllle  Center 

WOrrH  CAKOLINA 

Women's  Auxiliary,  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Winston -Salem. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  National  Pederatton  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
Local  No.  125.  StatesvlUe. 

OHIO 

Ohio  Fanners'  Guild:  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  representative,  8-9. 
18»-141 

Farm  Women  of  Ohio  Farmers'  Guild;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Puncke,  repre- 
sentative; 51-56  (see  also  139-140). 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Cooperative  Association.  8,000  members  In 
Ohio;  L.  A.  Kaufman   secretary;  271  272 

St.  llarya  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co  .  St    Mar>-8.  101,  M. 

Ohio  State  Farm  Btireau. 

Coshocton  Auxiliary.  Poet  Office  Clerks,  Coshocton. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
No.  120,  Akron;  letter  to  N.  R   D.  G   A..  JanuArj'  18.  1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary  No.  138,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Dayton:  letter  to  N.  R  D.  A.  of  January  16.  1939. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  International  Stereotypers  and  Eectro- 
typers'  Union  of  North  America;  letter  to  Hon.  Robejit  Ckosses 
March  7.  1939. 

OKLAHOMA 

County  and  local  Farrners'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organiza- 
tions:  Edward  K.  Kennedy,  representative;   8-9.  13»-14l. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Typ>ographlcal  Auxiliary.  No.  206.  Ponca  City 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Oklahoma  City:  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A .  January  10.  1939 

Women's  Auxiliary.  National  Federation  of  Poet  Office  Clerks, 
No.  1565.  Shawnee;  letter  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
January  17.  1939. 

OREGON 

Hon.  Waltis  M.  PiiBcr,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Oregon, 
House  hearings,  23. 

County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild,  organiza- 
tion?;  Edward  E    Kennedy,  representative.  8-9,  139-141. 

Oregon  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Ladles'  AuzUlary,  No.  347.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Eugene. 

Pacific  Wool  Growers.  Portland.  P,  T.  C.  hearings.  1258 

Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association.  F.  T.  C    hearings,  1273. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No  367,  to  National  Association  cf  Letter 
Camera,  Medford;  wire  to  N  R.  D.  G  A  .  January  16,  1939. 

PrNKSTLVANIA 

Penn.«ylvania  Farmers'  Guild;  Edward  E.  Keniiedy.  representative - 
8  9.  193   141 

Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Guild;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Puncke.  represenutive;  51-56  (see  also  1S9-140). 

Oak  WcrstPd  Mills.  Philadelphia.  101. 

Bonwlt  Teller  ft  Co..  Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Oil  City.  P  T.  C. 
hearings,   1277 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Pcnn.=>-lvania  Federation  of  Post  OlDce  Clerks, 
Lancaster. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America,  Division  334.  Philadelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAMO 

Wool  Sorters  Union,  Local  574.  United  Textile  Workers  cf  America, 
Prcvidencc;  Jchn  W   German,  recording  secretary;  272-273. 
Barn.ii  Worsted  Mills.  Wconsocket.   101,  M. 
Guerin  Mills.  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  101.  M. 
Silver  Lake  Worsted  Mills.  Providence.  101,  M. 
Hep?  Knitting  Co.,  Pawtucket.  101,  M 
William  Hcllins  &  Co  .  Inc..  Fcrestdale,  101.  M. 
Masurel  Worsted  Mills,  Inc  .  Woonsocket,  101.  M. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Carolina  Cash  Co.,  Spartanburg.  80.  R. 
Belk-H'adson  Co..  Spartanburg.  80,  R. 

SOtTH    DAKOTA 

Ladles  Auxiliary,  Local  No.  68.  Post  Office  Clerks,  Aberdeen. 

TZNNESSEE 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Nashville.  F.  T.  C. 
Hearings,  1251. 

TEXAS 

Joe  W.  Wuntch,  Paris,  80,  R. 

Arthur  Caddell  Co.,  Paris,  80.  R. 

Perkins  Bros.  Department  Store.  Paris.  80,  R 

Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association.  Inc  .  Del  Rio,  G.  W. 
Cunningham,  secretary.  2'29.  F.  T.  C.  Hearings.  1265. 

Pecos  County  Livestock  Protective  Association,  Port  Stockton, 
John  S.  Gates,  president.  242 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Denton.  Mrs.  Richard 
J.   Turrenting.   director,    242. 

Del  Rio  Wool  and  Mohair  Co.,  Del  Rio,  242-243. 

Texaa  State  Grange 

County  and  Local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organisa- 
tions. Edward  E   Kennedy,  representative,  8  9.  139-141 

Women's  Auxiliary.  No.  79,  Araarlllo  Tjpographical  Union,  No.  525, 
Amarillo. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Post  Office  Clerks.  Tyler. 

Texas  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 

Women's  Auxiliary  No.  787,  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, Galveston,  Ttx.,  letter  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  January  18,  1939. 

Brook  Herelord  Ranch.  Brady,  242. 

TTTAH 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  Utah  State  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

VEHUONT 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Local  No.  759  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks.  MontpeMer. 

A    G    Dewey  Co  .  Quechee.  101    M 

Bridgewater  Woolen  Co  ,  Bridgewater.   101,  M. 

VlaCINIA 

M   S.  Cooper.  Phoebus,  80,  R. 

E.  8.  Clark.  Phoebus,  80,  R. 

C.  C.  Mugler,  Phoebus,  80,  R. 

Margaret  Dana,  merchandising  counsel  and  director  of  con- 
sumers' forum  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Orange,  Va.,  84-93  House 
hearings,   277-293. 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg.  G.  F.  Hol- 
singer,    president.    273. 

Charlottesville  Woolen   Mills.  Charlottesville.   101.  M. 

Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau.  Inc  ,  Harrisonburg  House 
hearings,  500 

Women's  Club  of  Norfolk.  Norfolk.  F.  T.  C   hearings,   1218. 
Women's  Auxiliary  Virginia  State  FederaUon  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
Noj^olk. 

Ladles  Auxiliary.  Local  262,  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  Norfolk. 

United  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Inc..  HarrlsonburK  FTC 
hearings,   1274. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington-Idaho  Farmers'  Union,  Edward  E  Kennedy  renre- 
sentatlve.  8-9.  139-141.  ''■      ^ 

Miller  Mercantile  Co,  Wenatchee,  80,  R. 

Washington   State   Grange 

Washington    Wool    Marketing    Association, 

Womens  Auxiliary.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
Tacoma.  letter  to  National  ReUU  Dry  Goods  Association  Janu- 
ary 19,   1939. 

WISCONSIN 

Johnson  &  Hill  Co..  Wisconsin  Rapids,  80,  R. 
I    W    Wilcox.  Wisconsin  Rapids.  80    R 
C   HeUman's  Store.  Wisconsin  Rapids.  80.  R. 
Badger  Worsted  Mills.  Grafton,  101.  M. 

Hon  Frank  B  KxErE,  RepresenUUve  In  Congress  from  Wlscon- 
Btn.  House  hearings,  73. 


County  and  local  Farmers'  Union  and  Farmers'  Guild  organi- 
zations:   Edward  E    Kennedy,  representative.  8  9.    139-141 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Local  No.  94,  Post  Office  Clerks.  Wisconsin 
Rapids, 

WYOMING 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association.  McKinley:  J  Byron  Wilson, 
secretary.    102    109.   208-213. 

Consumers'  League  for  Honest  Wool  Labeling;  J.  BjTcn  Wilson, 
representative.  102  109,  208  213. 

Cheyenne  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club.  Cheyenne; 
Aiinajoan  Andrews,  president.  216-217. 

Bu-smess  and  Proie-s.^^icnal  Women's  Club  of  Lander,  Wyo  :  Mrs. 
Ethel  Farthing,  president,  217. 

Clarks  Fork  Grange.  No,  55,  Clark;  Mrs  Hulda  Gullentlne,  sec- 
retary. 230. 

Wyoming  State  Farm  Bureau 

Wyoming  Agricultural  Council.  Rawlins.  F.  T.  C  ;   hearings.  1272. 


'  Passaic,  N.  J.,  October  2.  1940. 

H.  H    Schwartz. 

United  States  Senate.  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Botany  Worsted  Mills  has  been  consistently  for  the  wool-labeling 
bill  for  many  years  past.  I  have  appeared  In  favor  of  this  bill 
before  various  committees  through  many  sessions  of  Congress.  We 
have  not  changed  our  position.  There  is  no  reason  for  our  being 
listed  as  oppos«'d  to  the  bill  unless  .someone  hns  deliberately  mis- 
stated our  position,  and  If  so  It  has  been  without  any  authority  from 
here  You  mav  refer  to  any  of  my  previous  letters  or  statements 
before  the  committee  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  not  changed 
our  position  nor  given  any  intimation  to  anyone  that  such  might 
be  even  remotely  so  We  are  very  much  interested  to  learn  how 
we  came  to  be  listed  as  per  your  wire  of  even  date 

I  '  Charles  F  H  Johnson, 

President,  Botany  Worsted  Mills. 

[Address  by  Hon  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  on  the  wool-prod- 
ucts labeling  bill  delivered  September  21,  1940,  over  the  Nation- 
wide   hook-up    of    the    National    Grange    hour,    station    WMAL, 
National   Broadcasting    Co..    Washmgton,    D     C  I 
Ju.st  38  years  ago  la.'=t  June,  the  Honorable  William  A    Springer, 
representing  the  National  Livestock  Association,  appearing   before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  then  considering  a  bill  for 
the   identification    of    wool    products,    eloquently    plead    for    square 
dealinc  In  the  merchandising  of  woolen  goods      Small  attention  was 
paid  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  however,  and  the  proposed  legislation 
fell  by  the  wayside.     Bills  similar  in  purpose  have  been  considered 
In  nearly  every  Congress  since  1902  and  have  always  failed  to  pass. 
In    fact.'  failure    to    enact    truth-ln-fabric    legislation    has    almost 
become    a    fixed    habit    with    Congress 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  Senator  Schwartz,  of 
Wyoming,  and  Congressman  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Introduced  in  their 
respective  Hou.ses  the  Schwartz-Martin  wool-labeling  bill  to  require 
fabric  Identification  of  all  goods  containing  wool  and  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.  Last  winter  Congressman  John  Martin  passed 
away,  but  his  fi lends  and  colleagues  rallied  behind  the  unfinished 
work  that  was  interrupted  by  his  death  and  for  which  he  fought 
BO  diligentlv  during  his  lifetime.  This  bill  has  now  been  pasi^ed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  in  slightly  different  forms. 
Senators  Schwartz.  Reed,  and  I  were  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  compromise  the  differences  between  tlie  two  Houses.  After  a 
long  conference  in  which  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  at  length, 
the  three  Senators  decided  that  the  House  version  was  a  slight 
Improvement  over  the  Senate  version,  and  therefore,  unanlmou.sly 
agreed  to  accept  the  House  wording  of  the  bill  Then  a  strange 
thing  happened  The  House  conferees  appointed  specifically  by 
the  House  to  ur^e  the  House  language,  would  not  agree  to  their  own 
version  and  after  much  bickering  among  themselves,  they  requested 
another  conference  with  the  Senate  conferees  We  are  to  meet  on 
Monday  morning  next  and  doubtless  everything  will  be  Ironed  out 
promptly  and  the  measure  will  go  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States    for   his   signature.  .  ,   ., 

Thus  will  end  a  long,  hard  fight  for  constructive  legislation 
which  for  38  years  has  been  tirged  by  the  representatives  of  numer- 
ous important  national  organizations.  July  28.  1939.  Senator  Harry 
H  Schwartz,  of  Wyoming,  coauthor  of  this  act.  presented  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  a  list  of  more  than  300  organizations,  associations, 
corporations  and  business  firms  who  had  gone  en  record  In  support 
of  It  The  National  Grange,  the  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Farmers'  Union,  the  National  Farmers  Guild,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  A.ssoclatlon,  many  home-economic  and  consumer 
organizations,  and  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  have  for 
years  endorsed  and  urged  legislation  to  require  the  labeling  of  wool 
fabrics  to  protect  the  consumer  against  the  Imposition  of  shoddy 
and  reused  materials  being  sold  under  the  guise  of  pure  and  virgin 
wool. 

In  general  the  purposes  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  are  to 
minimize  or  prevent  the  concealing  of  adulterants  and  inferior 
substitutes  in  cloth  and  wearing  apparel,  and  to  give  consumers  of 
auch  articles  an  opportunity  to  know  what  they  are  buying.  The 
use  of  labels  to  identify  honest  products  dates  back  to  antiquity. 
TTie  presence  of  reclaimed  wool  in  a  fabric  can  be  scientiflcally  de- 


termined   In   the   laboratory,   but   It   cannot  be   identified   by   the 
customer  at  the  sales  counter. 

Enforcement  of  the  act  is  delegated  under  the  law  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Commission  Is  to  prescribe  the  manner  and 
form  of  disclosing  information  on  labels,  and  may  require  segrega- 
tion of  such  Information  for  different  portions  of  a  product  In  order 
to  avoid   deception   or   confusion. 

Importers  of  wool  products  must  set  forth  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  act.  Falsification  or  failure  to  do  so  is  deemed  to  be 
an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce  and  subjects 
the  violator  to  a  prohibition  against  importing  wool  products  and 
to  pre  secution  for  a  felony. 

The  act  provides  a  $5,000  p>enalty  or  a  year's  Imprisonment  for 
manufacturing  belling,  transporting,  or  distributing  misbranded 
wool  products  in  interstate  commerce;  for  failing  to  affix  the  re- 
quired label  or  substitute  to  the  wool  product  or  removing  or 
mutilating  it  with  intent  to  violate  the  act;  for  Importing  wool 
products  m  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  act;  and  for  furnishing 
false  guaranties. 

The  act  becomes  effective  9  months  after  the  date  of  its  passage. 
Tills  delay  will  give  retailers  ample  time  to  market  unlat>eled  stock 
on  hand  or  to  obtain  information  on  the  content  of  such  stock 
from  the  manufacturer  who  keeps  complete  records  on  the  com- 
position of  his  wool  product.  Carpets,  rugs,  mats,  or  upholsteries 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  a  truth-ln-fabrlc  bill  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  being  enacted  into  law.  but  the  opposite  Is  true, 
nevertheless.  Oppos:tion  to  the  Schwartz-Martin  Act  has  centered 
chiefly  In  garment  makers  in  New  York  City  and  hi  a  few  manu- 
facturers of  wool  products  containing  large  amounts  of  shoddy. 
For  38  years  this  articulate  minority  have  been  able  to  block  a 
wool-prcducts-labellng  law      Their  tactics  are  always  the  same,  and 

are  well  revealed  In  their  campaign  to  prevent  enactment  of  the 
Schwartz-Martin  Act.  They  drag  out  and  parade  their  ghosts  one 
by  one — the  false  allegation  that  presence  of  reclaimed  v.ool  fiber 
cannot  be  scientifically  determined;  the  unfounded  fear  that  a 
labeling  act  will  adversely  affect  cotton;  more  recently  the  fallacious 
notion  that  the  act  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  national 
defense;  and  a  scare  of  other  equally  baseless  bogles  designed  to 
confuse  the  Issues  and  delay  action  Tliese  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  fabrics  containing  shoddy  and  reclaimed  wool  have 
put  up  a  terrific  and  successful  fight  for  years  and  years  against 
this  wholesome  legislation,  and  each  succeeding  year  has  seen  more 
and  more  shoddy  used.  Tons  and  tons  of  rags  are  imported  now 
every  year  from  Europe  to  supply  the  woolen  mills  of  America  with 
shoddy.  Since  1938  the  importation  of  rags  has  Increased  more 
than  1,000  percent, 

Tlie  situation  has  grown  so  serious  that  today  one-third  of  the 
wool  used  in  America  is  reused  wool.  The  miserable  service  and 
poor  wearing  qualities  of  shoddy,  reclaimed  wool,  and  other  in- 
ferior suljstitutes  for  this  staple  article  sold  as  pure  wool  have 
given  woolen  garments  a  bad  name.  The  goods  the  customer 
bought  for  virgin  wool  didn't  wear  well  and  didn't  give  him  the 
degree  of  protection  from  the  weather  which  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  so  quite  naturally  he  lost  his  esteem  and  enthusiasm  for 
wool  garments  and  in  turn  virgin-wool  producers  lost  his  patron- 
age Goods  of  inferior  quality  have  always  hurt  sales.  Farmers 
have  learned  that  ctill  vegetables  will  quickly  ruin  the  vegetable 
market;  ancient  eggs  when  sold  as  fresh  stop  the  consumption  of 
fresh  eggs  Instantaneously.  Demand  for  a  commodity  ceases 
whenever  an  Inferior  quality  of  that  commodity  is  supplied  to 
the  market  The  farmer  and  his  wife  are  familiar  with  that  well- 
known  market  reaction.  The  evil  practice  of  "palming  off"  wool 
reclaimed  from  rag  as  pure  wool  has  Injured  the  producer  of  wool 
Just  as  It  has  Injured  the  consumer.  It  Is  little  wonder  then 
that  the  producers  and  the  consumers  have  Joined  hands  In  de- 
manding a  wool  fabric  labeling  bill  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
them   both. 

The  final  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  John  Martin  who  throughout  his  life  had  a 
passion  for  truth  and  honesty  and  to  Senator  Schwartz  upon 
whose  willing  shoulders  has  fallen  the  burden  of  pushing  thla 
legislation  through  to  Its  final  enactment. 

Senator  Schwartz  is  entitled  to  the  hearty  commendations  of 
the  American  people  for  the  hard  fight  which  he  has  won  in 
their  behalf  Until  he  took  hold  of  the  measure  the  enemies  of 
fabric-Identification  legislation  always  were  able  to  outmaneuver 
its  sponsors   and   block   its   final   passage. 

The  consumer  cannot  be  certain  by  an  examination  of  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  whether  his  newly  purchased  suit  is  made 
from  virgin  wool  or  from  second-hand  wool  reclaimed  from  filthy 
old  rag.  perhaps  imported  from  Europe,  but  after  he  wears  It  a 
short  time  and  when  it  Is  too  late  to  correct  his  mistake,  he 
will  realize  that  ho  has  purchased  an  Inferior  article.  He  will 
discover  that  his  new  suit  does  not  have  the  wearing  or  warmth- 
giving  qualities  which  he  had  every  right  to  antlcljiate  it  would 
have. 

The  Schwartz-Martin  bill,  while  strongly  endorsed  by  wool  grow- 
ers and  farm  organizations  generally,  is  not  being  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  benefit  the  wool  industry,  but  is  designed  to  protect  the 
90  percent  of  the  American  people  who  must,  as  the  hearings  have 
disclosed,  purchase  garments  and  suits  at  a  cost  of  $35  and  less. 
This   legislation   is  not   needed  for   persons  who  can  pay  $76  or  a 
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hundred  dollars  for  a  malt  of  clothes.     It  la  the  working  man.  the    \ 
farmer,  the  whlte-coIlared  man.  and  the  employees  In  the  lower- 
Income  brackets  who  need  the  protection  which  this  law  affords. 

Competition  In  manufactured  fabrics  Is  very  keen  In  America. 
E\ery  manufacturer  la  trying  to  meet  the  price  of  his  competitor. 
A  certain  small  percentage  of  manufacttirers  are  unscruptilous  liist  j 
ax  a  small  percentage  of  everv  other  group  of  people  are  by  nature 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  their  fellows.  The  honest  manufacturer  1 
Of  fabrics  must  and  does  meet  the  price  of  his  unethical  competi- 
tors. If  they  sell  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  real  thing  at  a  low 
price  he  must  be  realistic  and  match  that  price.  This  legislation 
win  protect  the  honest  manufacturer  who  wants  to  put  out  quality 
goods  No  longer  will  he  have  to  meet  the  unfair  competition  of 
the  fellow  who  sells  shoddy  wool  for  pure  wool. 

Pew  will  not  agree  that  our  soldiers  should  have  the  best  that 
money  can  buy  In  the  first  World  War  Uncle  Sam  and  his 
patriots  were  victimized  by  the  manufacturers  of  shoddy.  General 
Pershing  In  his  wfer  memoirs  wrote.  "Much  of  the  clothing  that  we 
received  for  our  troops  was  reported  to  be  shoddy  "  Can  you  think 
of  anything  lower  than  to  clothe  the  men  who  defended  this 
country's  honor  In  the  cold,  damp  trenches  with  shoddv  clothing 
purchased  at  an  excessive  price?  Following  the  World  War.  Julius 
Forstmann,  a  patriotic  and  honest  wool  manufacturer  of  New 
Jersey,  was  given  an  "award  of  merit"  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
exposing  the  unpatriotic  racket  of  unloading  cheap  shoddy  substi- 
tutes at  an  exorbitant  price  upon  his  Government  and  its  soldiers. 
Now  the  War  Department  Is  placing  large  orders  for  woolen  g(K)ds 
again  This  time  the  Schveartz -Martin  Act.  thank  God.  will  protect 
the  Treft5'iry  and  our  patriots. 

When  a  mantifacturer  fears  that  ctistomers  will  not  purchase  his 
product  If  he  must  label  the  amount  of  substitutes  It  contains,  he 
does  not  believe  that  honesty  Is  the  best  policy  If  substitute 
fibers  are  xised  to  Increase  the  manufacturer's  margin  of  profit 
and  the  .saving  In  the  use  of  the  cheaper  filler  Is  not  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  then  we  can  understand  the  cppxjsltion  to  this  bill. 
If  a  reclaimed  wool  coat  can  be  sold  for  $10  and  a  coat  made  from 
▼Irgln  wool  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  $20.  let  the  piu-chaser  in 
on  the  secret  and  let  him  buy  the  coat  which  will  best  fit  his 
needs.  Perhaps  the  coat  made  from  reclaimed  wool  will  be  satis- 
factory to  him.  but  let  htm  know  why  the  cheaper  coat  is  priced  at 
the  lower  figure  It  Isn't  fair  to  honest  merchandising  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  merchant  who  sells  him  the  inferior  coat  is  oper- 
ating a  charitable  institution  and  that  the  merchant  up  the  street 
who  sells  honest  goods  Is  a  profiteer.  Competition  in  the  clothing 
business  Is  mighty  keen  and  the  unscrupulous  merchant  forces  the 
more  ethical  merchants  to  meet  his  unfair  competition  which  forces 
them  to  deal  In  Inferior  goods. 

It  Isn't  very  flattering  to  the  manufacturer  of  shoddy  who  has 
so  strenviously  opp>osed  the  passage  of  this  act  that  he  must  depend 
upon  concealing  fronn  the  public  what  his  gocds  contain  in  order 
to  make  a  aale.  One  must  reach  the  Inevitable  conclusion  either 
that  his  goods  are  Inferior  and  that  he  has  something  that  must  be 
kept  hidden  or  that  the  consumer  Is  to  be  denied  his  confidence 
because  he  Is  too  dumb  to  know  what  he  wants  to  purchase.  It 
was  argued  before  our  committee  that  reclaimed  wool  has  merit. 
If  ao  why  doea  the  manufacturer  hesitate  to  stand  on  that  merit 
and  let  the  consumer  make  the  decision  with  the  "blinders  off." 
Congress  insists  that  the  merchant  sell  reclaimed  wool  for  reclaimed 
wool  as  he  sells  oleomargarine  for  oleomargarine,  leaving  the  choice 
entirely  with  the  consumer  Let  the  "proof  of  the  pudding  be  in 
the  eating":  do  not  make  the  consumer  t)elleve  that  he  is  eating 
chicken  when  an  old  black  crow  Is  being  served  and  expect  him 
to  like  It. 

The  American  consumer  does  not  want  to  be  deceived.  He  wants 
to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  goods  he  buys  Most  certainly  the  purchaser  Is  entitled 
to  know  what  he  is  p-iylng  for.  He  does  not  want  to  buy  "a  pig  in  a 
poke."  When  he  buys  a  pure  wool  suit,  he  wants  It  to  be  wool  and 
not  shoddy  or  j^ome  other  substitute  for  wool.  That  is  the  basis 
for  the  so-called  wool  products  labeling  bill. 

It  must  be  rememt>ered  that  this  legislation  does  not  prohibit 
or  Interfere  with  the  sale  or  manufacture  cf  shoddy,  reclaimed,  or 
reprocessed  woolen  goods.  If  sold  without  concealment  of  identity. 
These  fabrics  still  go  to  market,  but  under  the  Schwartz-Martin 
Act  they  must  face  the  consumer  on  their  own  merit.  This  bill 
merely  stops  the  racket  of  selling  such  Inferior  substitutes  as  virgin 
v.ool.  The  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  originating  in 
the  Industry  is  the  father  of  this  legislation,  and  not  the  selfish 
Interest  of  the  producer  of  wool.  It  was  not  devised  to  work  an 
unnecessary  hardship  upon  anyone  nor  hamper  any  honest  industry 
or  business.  It  Is  a  logical  and  necessary  part  of  the  growing  legis- 
lative code  to  protect  the  consuming  public  In  the  field  of  food, 
drugs,  meat  Inspection,  honest  weights  and  measures. 

It  U  true  that  virgin  wool,  reclaimed  wool,  silk,  and  synthetic 
fibers  have  different  properties  and  shotild  be  applied  to  different 
uses,  and  require  different  types  of  care  if  they  are  to  give  satis- 
factory service.  The  product  which  Is  bought  without  proper 
knowledge  Is  likely  to  bit  found  unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  good 
It  may  be.  An  Improperly  washed  fabric  shrinks,  an  Improperly 
dyed  fabric  crocks,  a  garment  which  Is  bought  for  hard  service 
Wiears  out  too  aeon,  and  the  clothing  worn  to  protect  against  cold 
weather  proves  Ineffective.  One  cannot  measure  the  extent  of 
the  disappointments  among  consumers  nor  of  the  111  will  and  dis- 
trust engendered   In  the  man  who  has  been  deceived.     "Let  the 


buyer  beware"  Is  a  sound  merchandising  slogan  provided  he  is 
given  some  dependable  guides  upon  which  he  can  baae  his  Judg- 
ment. To  that  end  the  Schwartz-Martin  bill  is  about  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  Under  this  wholesome  act  the  buyer  will  not  himself  be 
shorn 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Statehood  of  Nevada 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  F    LAURISTON  BULLARD 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by  F.  Liuriston  Bullard, 
editorial  writer,  Boston  Herald,  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Statehood  of  Nevada."  It  is  a  splendidly  written  his- 
torical article  relative  to  the  admission  of  Nevada  as  a  State, 
puisuant  to  the  earnest  desire  of  Lincoln  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  in  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
treats  of  the  conditions  in  the  State  of  Nevada  at  that  time, 
but  the  writer  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recite  the  great 
burden  that  the  State  assumed  under  statehood  or  to  treat 
the  patriotism  that  prompted  those  citizens  to  accept  such 
burden.  I  would  be  pleased  if  this  able  historian-writer 
would  at  some  time  give  to  the  public  the  history  of  the 
patriotism  demonstrated  bj'  the  people  of  Nevada  during  the 
Territorial  days  in  sacrificing  wages,  which  were  then  from 
$20  a  day  in  the  mines,  to  become  soldiers  that  communica- 
tions might  be  protected  from  the  Indians,  and  the  great 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Comstock  could  go  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    American    Bar    Association    Journal    for    March    and 

April    1940) 

Abxaham  Lincoln  and  the  Statfhood  of  Nevada — on  Close  Dm- 
siON  of  Public  Opinion  In  1864  a  New  Free  St.\te  W.^s  Import- 
ant— Decision  To  Admit  Nevada — Great  Hopes  for  Putctie  Ex- 
pansion—New CONSTITtTION  Telegr-^fhed  To  Washincto.v  In 
Time  To  Proclaim  State  and  Have  Its  Vote  Cast  In  Presidential 
Election 

(By  P.  Laurlston  Bullard.  editorial  writer,  Boston  Herald) 

On  the  wall  of  the  assembly  chamber  In  the  capltol  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  there  hangs  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Its 
acquisition  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  NeviUia's  statehood. 
The  unveiling  took  place  on  March  14.  1915.  The  painting  was 
placed  above  the  speaker's  chair  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  that  brought  about  tlie  admisf  ion  of  Nevada  to  the  Union. 
and.  as  the  Governor  said,  "to  Inspire  legislators  to  give  to  the 
people  the  best  that  Is  In  them."  The  anniversary  of  Nevada's 
accession  (October  31.  1864)  is  observed  annually  as  a  holiday 
with  more  or  less  fomnalliy.  and  last  year  was  celebrated  with 
the  pageantry  of  a  dianKind  jubilee. 

NEVADA    OR    A    MILLION    MEN 

That  the  admission  of  the  Silver  State  was  considered  a  neces- 
sity for  the  consummation  of  the  jJoHcies  of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent is  well  known,  but  several  important  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  are  hardly  known  nt  all.  "Easier  to  admit  Ne- 
vada than  to  raise  another  million  men."  Is  the  familiar  explana- 
tion of  Lincoln's  policy,  this  on  the  authority  of  the  account  given  to 
the  pubhc  in  1S98  by  Charles  A.  Dana.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
Is  to  bring  forward  certain  neglected  phases  of  the  story  and  to 
indicate  that  the  Dana  account  may  not  in  all  respects  be  accurate. 

During  about  hall  of  the  decade  of  the  1850s.  Carson  County.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  was  occupied  only  by 
several  groups  of  Mormons,  and  emigrants  bound  for  California 
hurried  through  what  seemed  to  them  a  Valley  of  Death  littered 
as  was  the  traU  by  skeletons  of  cattle  and  men.  When  a  clash 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mormon  authorities  became 
Imminent  in  1867.  about  a  thovisand  Zionists  at  the  call  of  Brig- 
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ham  Young  abandoned  promptly  the  properties  in  the  valley 
which  their  labor  had  made  valuable  and  hastened  back  to  Salt 
Lake.  The  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode  precipitated  a  wild 
rush  for  a  new  El  Dorado.  On  the  second  day  before  he  quit  the 
Presidency.  James  Buchanan  signed  the  act  which  transformed 
Carson  County  into  the  Territory  of  Nevada  In  fewer  than  4 
years  the  Territory  was  advanced  to  statehood  The  census  of 
1860  gave  Nevada  a  population  of  only  6.857.  DurlnK  the  debate 
In  Congress  of  the  enabling  act  for  Nevada's  adml-'^sion  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  all  the  way  from  30.000  to  45.000.  Statehood 
mu<<t  mean  the  addition  of  two  Senators  and  one  Representative 
to  the  National  Legl-slature  The  Apportionment  Act  In  force  at 
that  time  established  a  population  ratio  of  127.381  for  each  Mr-m- 
ber  of  Congres-s,  In  all  the  succeeding  75  years  Nevada  never  has 
attained  that  population.  .       „       ^  ^ 

But  m  the  middle  sixties  everybody  assumed  that  Nevada  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  populous  and  wealthy  State.  The  frenzied  specu- 
lation of  the  wildcat  era  was  subsiding,  but  same  observers  in  con- 
servative publications  declared  that  a  mighty  commonwealth  had 
been  founded  on  the  plateau  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras 
and  pied:cted  that  the  stream  of  bullion  which  would  issue  from  \U 
mines  would  pay  the  Nation's  war  debt.  Senator  Latham,  of  Cali- 
fornia ins.sted  "that  even  bv  the  time  the  Territory  had  qualified 
for  admission  the  population  would  exceed  100.000.  whereas  the 
Golden  State  had  come  in  with  a  population  no  larger  The  eastern 
newspapers  were  commenting  on  the  great  progress  the  Territory  haU 
made  in  4  vears  The  New  York  Times  stressed  "the  vast  multitudes 
of  emigrants'  who  were  pouring  Into  the  region  The  New  York 
Herald  foresaw  a  'future  for  the  new  State"  that  would  be  as  pros- 
perous as  its  beginning  Greeley's  Tribune  described  in  glowing 
terms  the  prospects  of  the  coming  State,  and  indicated  that  its 
mines  mipht  pay  not  only  the  Interest  on  the  national  del^t  but  the 
entire  debt  •  •  •  within  the  present  generation  "  The  S<cre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  In  his  report  for  1864  conceived  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sliver  regions  'must  soon  reach  a  magnitude  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  mining  operations."  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson  indulged  in  gaudy  rhetoric  to  describe  the  value  of  the 
Nevada  mines— "the  more  the  mines  are  worked  the  richer  they 
vleld  ""  Observers  believed  also  that  once  the  Pacific  Railroad  shoiild 
have  >=panned  the  continent  silver  would  not  be  the  only  valuable 
export  of  the  new  State  Aprlctilture  must  always  be  limited,  but 
several  minerals  would  supplement  silver  when  the  mines  became 
more  readily  accessible  and  freight  rates  receded  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

NEVADA  DESIRED  STATEHOOD 

The  people  of  Nevada  wanted  to  enter  the  Union.  Three  months 
before  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  they  voted  four  to  one  for 
statehood  During  the  territorial  years  a  little  body  of  troops  organ- 
ized m  that  distant  region  kept  open  the  sole  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  Pacific  coast.  For  that  valuable  war 
service  the  Territory  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  I'j  percent  pet- 
month  and  incurred  a  debt  for  which  the  State  was  not  reimbursed 
until  1929  The  Government  at  Washington  under  all  normal  con- 
ditions would  have  delayed  action.  Nobody  fore.saw.  however,  that 
Ne\-ada  would  provide  the  Nation  with  a  unique  case  of  arrested 
development  Nevertheless,  even  though  the  future  had  been  clearly 
disclosed  to  the  administration,  statehood  would  have  been  aii- 
thnrized  without  delay  The  administration  was  looking  for  addi- 
tional loyal  States.  Congress  passed  enabling  acts  for  Colorado 
and  Nebraska,  territories  which  also  fell  far  short  of  the  apportion- 
ment population  To  expedite  the  adrots-ion  of  Nevada  it*  constitu- 
tion was^telegraphed  entire  from  Carson  City  to  Washington  a  few 
davs  before  the  national  election  of  1864  The  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory probably  understood  only  In  part  the  reasons  for  the  h^rry^ 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government  midway 
of  1861  there  was  little  government  or  none  In  Carson  County _  Con- 
ditions in  that  portion  of  Utah  were  hopeles.sly  chaotic  During 
one  perii!^  three  governments  are  said  to  have  t^'-,^,^i."^"'^«"^°"^>^ 
to  function  The  dl-scovery  of  the  Comstock  on  June  12.  1859^  on 
JLe?stern  slope  of  Mount'oavidson.  about  20  n^"f  ^f^"'?^^!^/  ^aU; 
fornia  boundary,  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  In  a  short 
time  VirKlnia  City  multiplied  from  nothing  to  a  hurly-burly  of 
10  c;^  miners.  San  Francisco  was  the  center  of  the  or^  fo(^P^iWer 
tion  that  followed  A  government  report  states  that  3.000  sllv^ 
companies  were  organized  in  the  California  city  and  that  30^000 
persons  bought  stock  in  them.  "The  amount  of  business  done  in 
V^r J^nla  City  v.-ns  twice  as  great  as  In  any  other  town  of  equal  size 
m  the  united  States  It  provided  more  silver  '"  ^ //^[.^J^/^^s 
other  mining  dl.strict  of  equal  size  ever  did  O^^"  f'^^^^^^^?^^^ 
were  soon  uncovered  and  other  little  camps  became  wUd  and  unruly 
towns. 

TTRRT    AND    STTWAST MARK    TWAIN 

Within  2  davs  of  each  other  there  arrived  in  Larson  City  two  men 
who  represented  opposing  ideas  of  what  should  be  the  destiny  of 
tha°  reeion.  Judge  David  8  Terry,  bom  »"  Kentucky^ had  resigned 
as  Chief  ju.tlce  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  ^^o^ly  before  his 
duel  with  Senator  David  Broderlck.  He  came  to  Virginia  City,  ac- 
cording to  the  not  too  reliable  charge  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
"at  the  reciuest  of  Jefferson  Davis  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
commission  to  be  territorial  governor  of  Nevada  In  case  it  ^ame 
sympathetic  with  the  Southern  cause."  In  1863  he  Joined  the 
Confederate  army  and  fought  at  Chlckamauga.  William  M  Stewart, 
who  was  to  become  one  of  Nevada's  first  Senators,  born  in  New 
York    was   an  ardent   Unionist.     After   10   years   in   California   he 


established  a  law  ofTlce  in  Nevada  and  became  a  specialist  In  mining 
law  He  spent  4  years  in  vindicating  the  interests  of  the  original 
claimants  to  the  Comstock,  In  that  turbulent  period  he  rode  the 
storm,  with  Terry  as  his  usual  opponent  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

The  orp:anlzatlon  of  Carson  County  as  the  Territory  of  Nevada 
was  expected  to  end  what  was  plainly  an  Impassible  situation. 
There  vias  an  Interval  of  18  weeks  between  the  President's  appro'  al 
of  the  bill  creating  the  new  Territory  and  the  arrival  of  its  first  and 
only  Governor.  James  W.  Nye  doubtless  owed  his  appointment  to 
his  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  The  younger  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  traveled  with  him  and  Seward  on  a  campaign  tour  in 
the  Middle  Wet^t  in  1860.  described  Nye  as  an  able  stump  speaker 
and  politician,  well  adapted  for  the  life  of  the  mining  camps,  and 
"a  character  "'  In  his  annual  message  of  1862  President  Lincoln 
referred  to  Nevada  as  a  region  In  which  "the  Federal  officers'"  on 
their  arrival  there  ""found  existing  the  leaven  of  treason."  a  condi- 
tion with  which  Nye  was  amply  equipped  to  deal.  As  Stcretary  for 
the  Territory,  another  Cabinet  member,  Attorney  General  Bates, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  one  Orion  Clemens,  who  in  turn 
named  as  his  secretary  his  brother,  Sam,  whom  the  world  knows  as 
Mark  Twain, 

During  more  than  2  years  of  the  3  years  and  4  months  that  Nevada 
remained  a  Territory  the  question  of  statehood  was  agitated.  In 
1862  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  a  referendum  vote, 
and  for  the  election  of  delegates  for  a  constitutional  convention  In 
case  statehood  should  win.  In  a  total  vote  of  8.162  only  1.502  were 
recorded  in  opposition.  Late  in  December  of  that  year  Representa- 
tive James  M  Ashley  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Nevada.  Precisely  in  the  same  form  he  offered  on  the 
same  day  bills  in  behalf  of  Colorado.  Nebraska,  and  Utah,  and  a  bill 
for  a  temporary'  government  for  Idaho.  These  m.easures  encountered 
Icng  delay  In  the  House,  but  the  Senate  passed  the  Nevada  Act  la 
March  1863  Nevada  duly  elected  the  convention  delegates  and  they 
spent  about  6  weeks  toward  the  end  of  the  year  in  drafting  a  con- 
stitution. And  then,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  in  January 
1864,  the  people  rejected  It  by  a  4-to-l  vote,  8,851  to  2,157. 

TERRITORY  FAITHFUL  TO  UNION 

Meantime.  In  more  ways  than  one.  the  Territory  was  demonstrat- 
ing Its  fidelity  to  the  uiilon.  The  people  always  have  been  proud 
of  what  Nevada  did  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Red  Cross  of 
Civil  War  days.  Its  per  capita  contributions  were  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  despite  the  fact  that  there  wa^  a  good 
deal  of  secession  .sentiment  In  Carson  City  aPnd  Virginia  City. 
Nevadas  greatest  service  was  the  keeping  open  of  the  Overland 
Trail  The  Federal  Government,  early  In  1861.  withdrew  all  troops 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  except  one  regiment  of  Infantry  and  three 
batteries  of  Artillery.  The  blockade  and  other  activities  at  sea 
reduced  heavily  the  roundabout  services  between  the  coasts  via 
Panama,  The  Southern  Trail,  through  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy.  Only  the  Overland 
was  left.  The  daily  mail  service  over  that  route  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  Sacramento  remained  as  a  vital  link  of  communi- 
cation. This  was  the  covered-wagon  trail.  Moreover,  Its  discon- 
tinuance might  have  meant  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines.  Those 
mines,  during  the  war  and  the  years  immediately  following,  pro- 
duced for  the  Government  $500,000,000. 

In  this  situation  three  separate  demands  came  from  Washington 
for  the  Territory  to  equip  and  mount,  subsist  and  pay,  a  body  of 
troops  for  the  policing  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  trail  which 
was  exposed  to  the  raids  of  bandits  and  Indians.  Nevada  kept  the 
Overland  open  About  1.180  men  were  recruited  for  3-year  service 
and  many  besides  volunteered  for  home-gusu-d  duty.  They  kept 
that  vast  region  in  touch  with  the  East.  The  Territory  borrowed 
the  money  to  pay  these  troops  and  the  State  assumed  the  debt.  This 
constituted  a  reimbursement  claim,  the  Justice  of  which  was  con- 
ceded for  years  by  the  congreaslonal  committees  that  examined  It, 
but  which  was  not  finally  allowed  and  paid  until  10  years  ago.  The 
State  then  received  approximately  $595,000,  of  which  only  $110,000 
represented  the  original  principal. 

From  this  record  the  great  majority  of  the  people  derived  great 
satisfaction.  They  had  suppressed  secession,  kept  the  Overland  clear, 
and  contributed  handsomely  lor  humanitarian  funds.  When  the 
transcontinental  telegraph  line  closed  the  last  gap  and  completed 
the  line  from  coast  to  coast  the  Territorial  legislature  sent  a  message 
to  President  Lincoln  declaring  that  "the  last-born  of  the  Nation  will 
be  the  last  to  desert  the  fiag." 

MINING  TITLES  DOUBTFUL 

One  reason  for  seeking  statehood  seldom  appears  In  the  record. 
Many  mine  owners  were  none  too  sure  of  the  legality  of  their  titles. 
The  mining  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  was  still  unsettled. 
There  was  no  national  mining  code.  Large  sums  were  available  for 
the  development  of  the  Industry  If  and  when  investors  could  be  sure 
that  their  property  rights  would  withstand  challenge  In  the  courts 
Lawsuits,  next  to  sliver,  were  Nevada's  biggest  crop,  and  a  most 
profitable  source  of  revenue  for  lawyers.  Judges  who  received  rela- 
tively minute  salaries  were  sitting  in  cases  involving  rights  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  Dr.  Mack,  the  historian  of  Nevada,  states  that 
the  Territorial  Judiciary  was  corrupt,  that  many  of  the  Judges  were 
"susceptible  to  outside  infiuences."  Amidst  a  mania  for  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations.  Mark  Twain  is  suspected  of  the  authorship 
of  the  quip  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  that  "If  two  men  sit  down 
here  to  play  cards  they  Incorporate  the  game"  The  people  believed 
that  condition  could  not  be  corrected  under  the  Territorial  system. 
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They  considered  representation  In  Washington  on  a  parity  with  the  | 
other  States  to  be  essential  for  their  protection  Mining  questions  j 
during  that  time  were  under  active  debate  In  Congress. 

Why.  then,  did  the  people  reject  the  constitution  which  their  , 
r-pre'^entatlvcs  had  pn pared?  The  man  r(?sponsible  beyond  all  \ 
others  for  Its  rejection  was  none  other  than  William  M  Stewart.  He 
served  in  the  convention  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Certain  taxation  clauses  he  considered  obnoxious,  and  when  his 
amendment  for  their  rectification  was  rejected  by  the  convention  he 
unllmbered  all  his  formidable  artillery  against  the  projected  con- 
Btaution  He  rang  all  the  changes  on  the  charge  that  It  would 
••tax  the  poor  miner  out  of  existence."  It  would  kill  the  mining  in- 
dustry, becatise  it  would  tax  the  miner's  shafts  and  drifts  and  bed- 
rock tunnels,  whether  these  were  productive  or  not  At  least  one 
historian.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  pronounces  this  a  pretext,  but 
without  stating  his  reasons. 

ABSAHAM    LINCOLN    AND    NIVADA.    1864 

A  second  attempt  to  qualify  for  statehood  was  more  successful. 
It  was  more  than  a  movement  by  local  Initiative.  It  was  instigated 
also  from  Washington.  The  party  In  power  needed  Nevada  The 
Piesident  wanted  Its  aid  for  achieving  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
ConstltuUon  that  should  end  the  existence  of  slavery  beyond  aU 
argument  or  cavil  Congress  having  passed  a  statehood  act.  Gov- 
ernor Nye  called  another  convention  to  meet  on  July  4.  The  taxa- 
tion clauses  were  omitted.  Stewart  mobilized  all  his  powers  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  this  instrument,  and  the  people  did  ratify 
It  in  early  September. 
\  In  this  story   of   the   relations   between    Abraham   Lincoln   and 

Nevada.  1864  is  the  crucial  year.  The  sequence  of  events  Is  ul  the 
ftrst  importance  for  understanding  what  happened  A  paragraph 
of  dates  should  t>e  useful.  In  that  year  Nevada  voted  five  times. 
On  January  19  the  people  rejected  one  constitution  and  on  Sep- 
_  tember  7  they  accepted  another     They  chose  the  delegates  for  the 

"  second  convention;   they  elected  certain  Territorial  officers,  and  In 

turn  they  elected  the  officers  who  would  take  over  the  affairs  of  the 
new  State.     Meantime  the  other  half  of  the  drama  was  under  way 
In  Wathington     As-hley  In  the  House  had  offered  a  resolution  for  an 
abolition  amendment  on  Decembt.r  14.  1863     Abolition  amendments 
were  proposed  In  the  Senate  on  January  11,  1864,  and  the  Committee 
en    the    Judiciary    reported    what    became    the    thirteenth    amend- 
ment on  February  1      On  February  24  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for 
Nevada's  admission  providing  that  a  constitution   &hou!d  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  October  11      The  House  passetl  this  bill  on 
March  17  and  Lincoln  signed  It  4  days  later     The  abolition  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate.  38  to  6.  on  April  8      In  Miiy  both  Houses 
passed   an  amendment  to  the   Nevada   Bnabllni;   Act  changing  the 
date  for  the  people  to  vote  on  their  proposed  constitution  from 
October   11   to  September  7.     Lincoln  added  his  signature   to  this 
bill  on  May  21      On  June  15  the  House  failed  to  muster  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  for  a  stispenslon  of  the  rules  In  behalf  of  the 
abolition  amendment  and  the  Ashley  motion  for  reconsideration 
was  allowed  to  He  on  the  Speaker's  desk     In  July  the  Nevada  con- 
Tentlon  met.  and  the  people  duly  adopted  the  new  constitution  In 
September.     The  enabling   act  contained   an   emergency   provision 
that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  President,  and 
that  he  thereupon  proclaim  Nevada  a  State     That  proclamation  he 
Issued  on  October  31      The  Presidential  election  followed  on  No- 
vember 8.     Aahley  called  up  his  reconsideration  motion  on  January 
31.  1866.  and  that  day  the  abolition  amendment  passed  the  House 
119  to  56 — a  margin  of  3  votes     One  of  those  was  cast  by  the  new 
Representative  from  Nevada. 

rXAa  THAT   SOt^TH    MIGHT   AGAIN    HAVX   BALANCK   OF   POWER 

Throughout  the  war  the  President  was  pondering  the  problem  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  after  the  victory  at  arms  should 
have  been  won  Midway  of  the  conflict  Congress  began  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  question.  A  deadlock  developed  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  Lincoln. 
With  all  his  magnanimity,  could  not  forget  that  he  was  the  titular 
head  of  a  political  party  As  a  practical  ix>llticlan  he  must  have 
contemplated  the  possibility  that  when  the  votes  of  the  recon- 
structed Southern  States  should  be  combined  with  the  votes  of  the 
northern  antiwar  Democrats  the  control  of  Congress  might  go  to  the 
men  who  had  fought  to  destroy  the  Union  or  had  used  their  in- 
fluence to  hobble  the  policies  of  the  administration  With  the 
abolition  of  slavery  the  three-fifths  rule  In  the  Constitution  would 
become  merely  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  and  the  South  would 
stand  to  Increase  its  power  in  Congress  unless  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  altered  or  the  power  of  the  North  should  be 
Increased.  The  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  would 
see  to  it  that  the  President  should  be  reminded  of  these  matters. 
New  and  loyal  States  became  a  primary  consideration.  Every  new 
State  would  mean  two  more  Senators  and  at  least  one  Representa- 
tive. West  Virginia  having  been  admitted,  the  party  strategists 
scanned  the  mountawvs  and  the  prairies  in  quest  of  communities 
that  might  be  organized  for  statehood.  Three  Territories  offered 
possibilities.     On  the  day  that  the  Enabling  Act  for  Nevada  was 

approved  the  President  signed  a  similar  bill  for  Colorado  to  qualify, 

^~~^-  and  4  weeks  later  the  Nebraska  bill  was  approved.     The  party  in 

power    had    considered    also    the    possibility   of    mrUiing    Utah.    New 
Mexico,  and  Montana  to  the  Union. 


NrV'AOA    CAME    INTO    tTNTON    UNDER   EMXRGENCT    CONUITIOWS HIK    VOTES 

NEEDED    FOR    ABOLXTION     AMENDMENT:     TWO-THIHDS    VOTE    KEQUTRED 

NARROW    MARGIN    IN    HOT7SE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES CHAiGES    OF    ■LOG- 
ROLLING"  LINCOLN     FT-kRED     DEFEAT     IN     PRESIDEKTIAL     ELECTION     OF 

1864— NrW  CONsnrCTION  SENT  TO  WASHINGTON  BT  WaE— ADMISSION 
OF  STATE   WAS   A   WAR   MEASUHE 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  often  made  of  the  admission  of  Nevada, 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  time  Colorado  had  a  population  no  larger, 
The  Centennial  State  had  to  wait  until  1876  for  admls.slon.  The 
people  rejected  one  constitution  and  Andrew  Johnson  twice  vetoed 
a  s'atehocd  bill  based  on  another.  During  the  debate  Charles 
Sumner  declared  that  Instead  of  an  apportionment  population  there 
were  not  more  than  25.000  in  the  Territory*.  As  to  Nebraska,  the 
people  voted  against  becoming  a  State  in  1864.  and  in  1866  a  ma- 
jority of  only  ioc  in  a  vote  of  8.000  approved  a  constitution.  This 
time  Congress  admitted  a  State  over  a  Presidential  veto.  At  that 
time  Nebraska  could  net  satisfy  the  apportionment  quallflicatlon. 
For  that  matter.  Idaho  did  not  attain  that  representation  basis 
until  10  years  after  admission,  and  Wyoming  entered  the  Union  in 
1890  with  only  a  third  of  the  apportionment  ratio  and  never  yet  has 
satisfied  that  requirement. 

NEVADA  AND  LINCOLN'S  SECOND  TERM 

These  States  did  not  come  Into  the  Union  under  emergency  con- 
ditions Nevada  did.  The  vote  of  at  least  one  additional  State  was 
believed  to  be  necessarv'  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  Congress 
hurried  forward  its  admission  in  order  to  make  sure  of  three  more 
electoral  votes  for  Lincoln's  second  term. 

Eacli  House  twice  debated  the  Nevada  bill.  In  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  the  Senate  passed  it  and  again  m  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress, but  the  measure  failed  of  passage  the  first  time  in  thj  House. 
In  the  upper  Chamber  m  1863  "Ben"  Wade  insisted  that  the  cri- 
terion for  the  admission  of  a  State  ought  to  be  the  rapidity  of  the 
increase?  of  Its  population  and  not  the  present  population.  "I  am 
credibly  informed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 
he  said,  "that  Ncvrda's  population  cannot  be  less  at  this  time  than 
45.000.  and  Increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity."  A  motion  to 
prescribe  a  population  of  65.000  having  been  rejected,  the  bill  was 
passed.  24  to  16  The  "yeas  "  included  such  familiar  names  as  Harlan, 
the  two  Lanes.  Morrill.  Sumner.  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts On  that  same  day  the  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  so 
that  the  Nevada  and  Colorado  bills  might  be  taken  from  the  table. 

The  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Congress  had  no  trouble 
in  passing  the  blU  ag.iin  Wade  reported  it  from  the  CcmmiUce  on 
Territorifs  on  February  16.  and  it  came  up  for  passage  8  days  there- 
after The  measure  required  that  the  Nevada  Constitutional  Con- 
vention should  provide  "by  an  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Suie:  First,  that 
there  shall  bo  neither  slavery  nor  Involxuitary  servitude  in  the  State 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  •  •  •  Second,  that 
perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no 
Inhabitant  of  the  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property 
on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship;  and.  third,  that 
the  people  •  •  •  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim 
all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  Iving  within 
the  Territory,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  sole 
and  entire  disposition  of  the  United  States"  A  constitution  having 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  legal  voters  was  to  be  certified,  with  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  President,  and  thereupon  It  would  "be  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  his  proclamation 
declaring  the  State  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  •  •  •  with- 
out any  further  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  Congress  "  There 
was  very  little  debate.  The  Congressional  Globe  simply  states  that 
the  bUl  was  passed.  In  the  House  on  March  17  this  bill  was  read 
in  extenso.  Ashley  Intimated  that  the  measvire  needed  no  expla- 
nation ftmher  than  to  say  that  "It  passed  the  Senate  2  years  ago 
and  again  unanimously  at  this  session."  And  again  the  Globe 
records  simply  the  t  the  bill  passed. 

NO    RECORD    VOTE   ON    STATEHOOD    BILL    IN    SENATE 

I       That    word    "unanimously"    is    Important.      A    recent    Uncoln 

1    biographer  has  said  that  neither  House  was  willing  to  have  a  record 

yea-and-nay  vote  taken,  that    •whether  through  clerical   inattention 

or  by  official  arrangement "  these  votes  were  not  recorded.     That  the 

I   bill  was  "engrossed,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed"  Is  all  we  know 

I    But   It   does   not    necessarily   follow   that    the   Member*!    of    the    two 

Houses  wished  to  dodge  publicity.    Nobody  In  either  Hou.'^e  asked  for 

I    the  yeas  and  nays      In  both  Houses  there  were  those  opposed   to.  or 

I    not  entirely  satisfied  with,  the  policy  repretsented  by  the  bill      Yet 

[   on  Ashley's  authority  the  Senate  had  "unanimously"  endorred  the 

:    bill,  and  Ashley  certainly  was  confident   of   its  acceptance  by   the 

House.     Nobody  challenged  him.     He   had  the   votes      It    would   t>e 

Interesting  to  know  how  that  vote  stood,  of  course    if  cn'.y  because 

a  minority  of  48  had  been  unwilling  to  allow  the  bill  to  come  before 

the  House  12  months  before. 

Decidedly  one  would  like  to  have  exact  information  about  that 
vote,  because  the  President  himself  Is  represented  to  have  Instigated 
log-rolling  methods  and  to  have  authorized  pledges  of  patronage  to 
make  sure  the  bill  should  not  fail  The  testimony  of  Charles  A. 
Dana  on  this  point  is  generally  accepted  His  story  first  came  to  the 
attenUon  of  the  general  public  in  1808  while  his  Recollections  were 
runiung  in  McClure's  magazine.    In  the  same  year  they  appeared  In 


book  form  We  now  know  that  these  Recollections  were  prepared 
by  a  ghost  writer,  none  other  than  Ida  M.  Tarl)ell.  The  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Sun  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  do 
the  Job  himself  Miss  Tart>ell  got  her  material  in  a  long  series  of 
conferences.  Dana  was  to  see  the  proofs.  His  death  occurred  In 
October  1897.  so  that  he  lived  to  scan  only  a  single  chapter.  He  had 
told  this  story,  however,  in  precisely  the  same  words  in  a  lecture  at 
New  Haven  :n  1896.  This  address  was  copyrighted  in  his  name.  His 
son  allowed  it  to  be  published  In  a  limited  edition  in  1899. 

CHARLES  A.  DANA'S  ACCOUNT  OF  VOTE  IN  HOUSE 

Dana  describes  what  he  recalls  as  having  taken  place  In  March 
1864.  when  the  question  of  Nevada's  statehood  "finally  came  up  in 
the  House  of  Representatives."  Dana  then  was  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  War.  with  an  office  on  the  third  story  of  the  War  Department 
Building,  which  the  President  visited  at  times.  On  this  occasion  the 
Piesident  expressed  his  anxiety  "about  this  vote"  which  was  "going 
to  be  close"  and  must  be  taken  "next  week."  Dana  cited  as  E>emo- 
crats  who  could  be  counted  on  James  E.  English,  of  Connecticut, 
and  "Sunset  "  Cox.  of  Ohio.  Not  enough.  More  Democratic  votes 
must  be  had.  The  President  named  three  Democrats  with  whom 
he  wanted  Dana  to  "deal.""  Dana  did  not  name  them.  But  with 
the  distinct  authorization  of  the  President,  he  was  to  promise  two 
men  from  New  York  and  one  from  New  Jersey  whatever  they  might 
want,  no  matter  what  it  might  be.  Dana  quotes  the  President  as 
saying:  '"Here  is  the  alternative:  that  we  carry  this  vote  or  be  com- 
pelled to  T-Mi^e  another  million  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
men,  and  fight  nobody  knows  how  long  It  is  a  question  of  three 
votes  or  new  armies  "  Dana  "saw"  the  three  men.  They  were 
"afraid  of  their  party."  Two  of  them  wanted  internal-revenue  col- 
lectors' appointments,  whether  for  them.selves  or  for  constituents  is 
not  clear  The  third  wanted  for  a  friend  "a  very  Important  app>olnt- 
ment  about  the  customhouse  of  New  York."  Dana  gave  them  his 
word.  They  voted  "right.""  Among  other  details  in  this  compre- 
hensive account.  Dana  records  that  the  customhouse  appxDintment 
was  delayed  until  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  thc-^Presidency,  and 
that  he  refused  to  fulfill  "the  sacred  promise"  his  predecessor  had 
made. 

This  episode  was  reported  by  Mr.  Dana  first  to  a  historical  organ- 
ization as  an  example  of  Lincoln's  "supreme  pKJlltlcal  skill  '  What 
records  Mr  Dana  had  we  do  not  know.  It  has  been  assumed  always 
that  a  man  in  his  position,  with  his  years  of  experience  as  a  writer 
and  editor,  must  be  accepted  as  a  competent  authority  even 
though  he  relied  on  memory  alone.  Yet  the  more  carefully  one 
examines  the  situation,  and  the  more  he  studies  accessible  records, 
the  more  difficult  he  finds  It  to  accept  In  every  respect  the  Dana 
account.  Incidentally,  that  was  anything  but  an  example  of 
"supreme  political  skill.""  It  was  commonplace,  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  politicians  In  office.  Lincoln  Is  described  as  doing  what 
Governors  and  Presidents  always  have  done;  he  used  the  appointive 
power  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  What  necessity  could  there  have 
been  for  buying  Democratic  votes?  The  full  membership  of  the 
House  then  was  183.  of  whom  the  dominant  party,  sometimes 
called  Republicans  and  often  Unionists,  could  count  upon  more 
than  100  Schuyler  Colfax  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  101 
to  81.  which  is  described  by  James  G.  Blaine  as  representing  "the 
distinctive  Republican  strength  In  the  House."'  He  adds  that  "on 
issues  directly  relating  to  the  war  the  administration  was  stronger 
than  these  figures  indicate,  being  always  able  to  coniix->and  the 
support"  of  several  otjiers  to  whom  he  alludes.  The  admission  of 
Nevada  was  a  party  policy,  yet  the  Dana  account  depicts  the  clear 
Republican  majority  in  the  House  as  seriously  at  odds  over  what 
everybody  knew  was  an  important  party  and  administration 
measure  . 

'  LINCOLN'S   "MIIXION    MEN" 

What  about  that  additional  "million"  men?  Did  the  President 
for  once  indulge  In  hyperbole?  At  no  time  did  the  grand  total  of 
Union  troops  number  a  million.  The  total  enlistments,  which 
must  have  included  many  reenllstments.  for  the  4  years  of  the  war 
fell  somewhat  .^hort  of  3,000.000.  On  New  Years  Day  of  1864  there 
were  In  the  .service  860.737  men.  One  year  later  the  number 
reached  959.460  These  totals  Include  both  regular.s  and  volun- 
teers, and  are  divided  almost  equally  between  soldiers  present 
end  absentees  The  President  prestimably  was  indicating  his  view 
that  the  addition  of  Nevada  wculd  be  of  great  value  for  its  moral 
effect  and  for  its  implications  as  to  the  destruction  of  slavery 

And  what  about  other  witnesses?  Nobody  else  has  tales  to  tell 
about  the  purchase  of  Democratic  votes  for  the  Nevada  bill,  but 
there  are  several  who  relate  stories  similar  to  Dana's  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  abolition  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  For  the  passage  of  that  resolution  a  majority 
vkould  not  be  enough.  It  must  have  two-thirds  in  both  Senate  and 
House 

THREE  VOTES   NEEDED  FOR  ABOLITION   AMENDMEJ*T 

Congressman  A.  G  Riddle,  of  Ohio,  published  In  1895  his  Recol- 
lections of  War  Times  He  relates  that  the  votes  of  two  or  three 
Democrats  in  the  House  were  "absolutely  necessary "  to  get  the 
measure  through,  and  that  Mr.  Ashley  reported  "In  confidence" 
their  acquisition  A  certain  member  would  "largely  augment  his 
chances"  for  a  Job  he  coveted  by  voting  for  "the  abolishing 
amendment  "  Another  Democrat  would  Insure  in  like  manner  his 
success  for  a  contested  seat  in  the  next  House.     It  was  necessary 


also  "to  secure  the  absence  of  one  Democrat  from  the  House  on 
the  day  of  the  vote."  Riddle  Intimates  that  his  at)sence  was  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  postponement  until  the  next  Congress  of  a  bill 
which  "a  railroad  in  Pennsylvania"  objected  to.  he  being  an  attor- 
ney for  the  road.  Riddle  says  that  he  "cannot  vouch  for  the  means 
employed  to  secure  the  Democrats."  but  that  the  two  In  question 
voted  for  the  amendment,  and  that  "the  railroad  lawyer  was  taken 
so  111  that  day  that  he  could  not  be  carried  into  the  House" 

To  be  considered  also  Is  the  modicum  of  evidence  offered  by 
Congressman  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  whose  Political  Recollec- 
tions appeared  in  1884.  He  alludes  to  the  solemnity  of  the  spec- 
tacle "pending  the  roll  call"  on  the  amendment,  and  says:  "The 
success  of  the  measure  had  been  considered  very  doubtful."  and 
depended  upon  certain  negotiations  the  result  of  which  was  not 
fully  assured  and  the  particulars  of  which  never  reached  the 
public. 

Definite  and  emphatic  In  his  testimony  is  a  third  member  of 
the  House,  John  B.  Alley,  of  MassachusetU.  He  contributed  an 
article  to  the  volume  of  Rem'niscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  was  edited  by  Allen  Thorndlke  Rice,  and  published  In  1888. 
According  to  this  Congressman  the  President  sent  for  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  said  that  the  two  votes  lacking  to  make 
the  two-thirds  required  "must  be  procured. "  When  asked  how 
that  could  be  done.  Lincoln  Is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  am 
President  of  the  United  States,  clothed  with  great  power.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  by  constitutional  provision  settles  the  fate 
for  all  coming  time  not  only  of  the  millions  now  in  bondage,  but 
of  unborn  millions  to  come — a  measure  of  such  Importance  that 
those  two  votes  must  be  procured.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
how  it  shall  be  done;  but  remember  that  I  am  President  of  the 
United  States,  clothed  with  immense  power,  and  I  expect  you  to 
procure  those  votes."  This  witness  concludes  his  statement  thus: 
"These  gentlemen  understood  the  significance  of  the  remark.  The 
votes  were  procured,  the  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
and  slavery  was  abolished   forever." 

"LOGROLLING"    USED? 

The  historian  Rhodes  nowhere  discusses  this  matter  at  length. 
He  was  aided  In  the  preparation  of  his  account  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  a  son  of  Representative  Ashley.  Conceding 
that  many  of  the  Democrats  "acted  according  to  real  convictions," 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  money  was  used,  he  says  that 
"others"  of  the  Democrats  "were  won  over  by  a  process  of  log- 
rolling." In  estimating  the  value  of  the  Dana  account  it  should 
be  noted  that  he  was  in  Washington  in  all  probability  when  both 
the  Nevada  vote  and  the  amendment  vote  were  taken.  The 
Official  Records  of  the  War  show  that  Dana  was  In  his  office  on 
March  2  and  15  In  1864  and  on  10  nonconsecutlve  davs  In  January 
1865. 

On  the  face  of  the  record  the  necessity  for  using  the  powers  of 
the  President  to  buy  votes  for  the  admission  of  Nevada  does  not 
appear  It  certainly  does  appear  to  have  been  necessary  to  use 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
for  the  thirteenth  amendment.  The  actual  sentiment  of  the  House 
on  the  statehood  question  was  not  disclosed  by  the  adverse  vote  of 
March  3.  1863  On  that  last  day  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  the 
administration  lacked  10  votes  of  the  two-thirds  required  to 
suspend  the  rules.  Elihu  Washburne  wanted  to  have  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bills  for  the  organization  of  both  Nevada 
and  Colorado  Vallandigham  objected  and  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays.  As  of  December  1,  1862.  the  membership  of  that  Congress 
was:  Republicans  100.  Democrats  44,  Unionists  30.  with  3  vacan- 
cies. The  vote  on  Washburne's  motion  was  65  to  48.  Among  the 
many  not  voting  were  several  Republicans.  In  the  melee  of  a  final 
session  many  curious  things  happ>en.  One  risks  little  If  he  assumes 
that  on  the  straight  Issue  of  Nevada"s  statehood  the  administration 
would  have  won 

DIFFICULTY   IN    SECtTRING   NECESSARY   TWO-THIRDS   VOTE 

At  all  times  there  were  grave  doubts  if  the  abolition  resolution 
could  be  put  through  the  House.  On  June  15,  1864,  It  was  defeated 
93  to  65,  with  23  not  voting— 13  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds. 
After  the  election  of  the  following  November  the  administration 
had  no  doubt  of  what  the  result  would  be  if  action  should  be  put 
over  until  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  should  convene.  In  his 
annual  message  the  President  dealt  with  the  Issue.  For  the  first 
time  the  voice  of  the  people  had  been  heard  thereon  The  new 
Hou.se  which  would  take  office  in  March  1865  would  surely  pass  the 
amendment.  Why  then  "should  not  the  present  House,  which  had 
failed  to  adopt  It  at  the  previous  session,  now  act  upon  it  favorably? 
•  •  •  Why  not  agree  that  the  sooner  the  better?"  The  vote 
was  taken  on  the  la.st  day  of  January  1865.  The  amendment  car- 
ried 119  to  56.  with  8  not  voting,  a  bare  margin  of  3  votes.  Little 
wonder  that  the  floor  and  the  galleries  were  swept  with  a  storm  of 
cheers.  Recorded  as  voting  "Yea"  were  11  Democrats  from  the 
nonslave  States  Of  the  2  menticned  by  Dana,  and  said  by  him 
to  have  been  reckoned  as  "sure"  by  Lincoln,  English  voted  "Yea" 
and  Cox  "Nay  "  Of  the  ab.stainere  6  had  voted  "Nay, "  and  only  3 
had  abstained.  In  the  vote  of  the  preceding  June. 

NEVADA'S    VOTES    DESIRED    FOR    NOVF-MBEB     1864     ELECTION 

While  it  mav  not  have  been  necessary  to  employ  log-rolling  meth- 
ods to  bring  Nevada  into  the  Union,  the  President  and  many  party 
leaders  were  determined  that  the  new  State  should  be  admitted 
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before  the  November  election  and  they  depended  on  Its  lone  Repre- 
sentative   Henry  G    Wcrthlngton.  for  one  of  the  votes  needed  for 
the  passage  of  the  abolition   resolution.     The  eastern  newspapers 
make  the  reasons  for  haste  abundantly  clear.    The  New  York  World 
on  the  day  Nevada  was  proclaimed  a  State  declared  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  counting  on  the  three  additional  electoral  votes  to  which 
the  new  mpmber  of  the  family  would  be  entitled.     The  New  York 
Herald   expressed   similar   opinions.     The   Boston  Transcript   .said: 
•There  can  be  no  doubt  how  the  three  electoral  votes  of  the  new 
State  will  be  cast."     During  that  black  summer  of  1864  Abraham 
Lincoln   for  once   lost   confidence   In   his   own   destiny      Assuming 
that  he  could  not  be  returned  for  a  second  term,  he  had  every  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  sign  a  paper,  which,  as  they  learned  weeks  later. 
contained  his  pledge  to  cooperate  with  his  successful  opponent  for 
the  saving  of  the  Union     Even  as  late  as  mid-October  his  defeatist 
mood  came  back  at  intervals     One  evening  in  the  War  Department 
telegraph  office  he  wrote  out  an  his  own  hand  and  from  memory 
an  estimate  of  the  prospective  electoral  vote     He  allowed  McClellan 
114  electors  and  the  administration  117      He  did  not  count  Nevada 
although  the  arrangements  for  Its  admission  had  been  completed 
Major  Eckert  added  the  new  State's  3  votes  to  the  President  s  total, 
For  Nevada  to  be  admitted  in   time  It  was  necessary  to  modify 
the  Enabling  Act  and  to  use  extraordinary  means  to  get  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  new  State  to  Washington.     Congress  thoughtfully 
provided  for   both   contingencies.     The  date  for   the   popular  vote 
on   the   proposed   constitution    had   been   set   too   late    In    the   act. 
Governor  Nye  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the   national  capital  sug- 
gesting that  this  vote  t)e   set  forward  4  weeks,  so  that  the  voters 
might   pass  on   the   constitution   on   the   day   that   Nevada    would 
elect   county  and   territorial   officers.     Between   this  date   and   the 
Presidential  election  there  would  he  an  Interval  of  2  months     The 
poll  must  be  canvassed  by  the  Governor,  the  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  the  territorial  chief  Justice,  and  certified  to  the  Presi-    | 
dent   In   Washington    together    with    a    copy    of   the    constitution.    , 
Also  the  new  State  miist  organize  the  districts  for  the  national   | 
election.  ] 

CONSrmmON  raXGRAPHED  TO  WASHINGTON 

To  complete  the  process  of  admission,  resort  was  had  to  the  wire. 
The  trip  from  Carson  City  to  Washington  was  no  easy  jotirney  In 
those    days.     On    December    15    the    first    State    legisl.iture    elected 
William  U.  Stewart  and  James  W.  Nye  as  Nevada  s  Senators     They 
traveled  by  way  of  Panama  and  took  the  oath  of  office  m  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  February  1.  the  day  after  the  adoption  In  the  House 
of   the  abolition  amendment      Worthlngton.   elected  earlier,   came 
across  the  prairies  to  railhead,  and  was  sworn  into  ofBce  on  December 
21      Both  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  and  Attorney  General  Bates 
record  In  their  diaries  that  on  September  30.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  produced  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  a  telegram  from  Governor 
Nye  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  urged  that 
the  President  accept  this  notice  as  tufflcient  warrant  for  the  issu- 
ance  of    the    proclamation    of    admission       Other    members    of    the 
Cabinet  deprecated  this  Idea  and  Lincoln  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  law     The  terms  of  the  act  could  be  fulttlled  only  by  using  the 
Overland   TeU-graph   Line,   which   liad   t>ecn   completed   a   couple   of 
year*  before 

That  dl«paich  Is  on  file  in  the  National  Archives.  It  covers 
175  pages  and  embodies  abrmt  15,000  words  Another  copy  was 
forwarded  by  overland  mail  and  cxprt-A.;  riders,  and  a  third  by  the 
K>uiMlabout  ocean  trip  from  San  Francisco.  On  March  3,  1809, 
ttie  leK«»J»turr  ■ppropru»l»d  tor  payment  of  lt»c  trtnp-aph  bill, 
$3.418  77  TWO  M<jr««  optrators  tapped  out  that  immense  meiwage 
by  the  dot-and-da*h  i)»t«'m  One  was  Frank  Bell,  the  dutnct 
manager  at  the  time  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Co  He  was 
appointed  I>leutetiant  Oovernor  in  1(S89.  and  Biicceeried  to  the 
Oovemcrahlp  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent  All  day  long  on 
Octcber  26  he  bent  over  his  key  The  message  was  relayed  at 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  and  was  received  In  Washington  on 
October  28  The  Pres.dent  Issued  his  proclani.ation  on  the  last 
day  of  that  month  Nevada  duly  cast  her  electoral  vote  for  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson  on  the  Union  ticket 

NE\ADA    RATITirS    THE   THIRTETNTH    AMENDMINT 

For  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Nevada  also  was  considered  imperative.  With  36  States. 
27  ratifications  would  be  necessary,  and  there  was  apprehension 
that  the  amendment  might  fall  unless  Nevada  could  be  counted 
upon.  The  day  after  the  House  passed  the  resolution  Dllnols  rati- 
fied the  amendment.  2  more  States  ratified  next  day.  and  3  others 
the  third  day.  Nevada  was  swift  but  distance  was  against  her. 
Carson  City  acted  on  February  16.  providing  the  fifteenth  ratifica- 
tion. By  December  9  the  required  number  of  States  had  acted, 
among  them  8  former  members  of  the  Confederacy.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  year  3  more  States  had  ratified.  Including  1  more  Con- 
federate State. 

THB     "BATTLK    BOaN"     STATX 

Por  three  reasons  the  admission  of  Nevada  was  promoted  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  all  three  were  war  measures:  To  Insure  the 
acicptlon  of  the  abolition  resolution  In  Congress,  to  obtain  a 
piecious  cltister  of  votes  for  the  President  in  the  electoral  college. 
and  to  supply  one  more  ratification  for  the  abolition  amendment. 
With  excellent  reason  did  Bancroft  long  ago.  and  the  Federal 
J\idge  of  the  district  of  Nevada.  Frank  H  Norcross.  recently,  with 
scores  of  others  t>etwe€n,  pronounce  Nevada  "the  battle-born  Stats  " 
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SERMON  BY  REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  powerful 
sermon  by  a  great  mind,  delivered  in  New  York  City  last 
Sunday  by  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes  on  the  subject  As  We 
Move  Toward  War — Some  Plain  Talk  in  an  Hour  of  Peril. 

With  war  hysteria  sweeping  our  country,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  a  sermon  of  peace  like  the  one  of  Dr.  Holmes.  This 
is  particularly  so  since  a  few  ministers  have  joined  in  the 
"dance  of  death"  and  have  had  those  statements  given 
wide  publicity  by  the  intervention  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AS  WE  MOVI  TOWARD  WAR — SOME  PLAIN  TALK  IN   AN  HOUR  OF  PERn. 

In  speaking  to  you  this  morning  I  have  in  mind  two  farts  which 
I  regard  as  of  the  greatest  impcrttince  to  tlie  life  of  America  at  this 
moment.  These  facts  are  contradictory,  each  to  the  ether;  but  ixJth 
are  real,  and  one  is  destined  to  detemune  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world,  for  many  years  to  come. 

On  the  one  side  Is  the  fact,  which  I  believe  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  the  people  of  this  country-  do  not  wnnt  to  go  to  war,  Thtre  Is 
war  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  and  on  the  seven  seas — war  to  the  de.ith, 
of  which  no  one  is  able  to  foresee  the  outcome  And  the  American 
people  desire  to  have  no  part  in  It.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to 
stay  outside  of  It.  and  thus  -if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in 
(them),  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men," 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Americans  are  pacifists.  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  thU  is  not  the  case  Neither  Is  it  to  pay  that 
Americans  will  not  fight  if  an  enemy  attacks  these  shores.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  people  will  take  up  arms  and  use  th^m 
as  effectively  in  defen.se  of  their  country  as  any  other  people  in  the 
world  The  warmcngers  of  our  time  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  whon  they  describe  the  European  war  as  our  war — 1  e  .  a 
!  war  in  defense  of  our  interests,  and  perhaps  even  of  our  »-irvival. 
But  the  last  war  was  so  described— as  a  war  for  democracy,  for 
Civilization,  for  everything  that  was  prwiijus  In  our  AmTlcan  v/ay 
of  life  And  we  »ent  cur  bryu  across  the  nr-an.  tn<\  «ufT(»red  mrre 
than  250.000  ca.suaities.  and  threw  away  over  twenty  btllion«  of 
dollam  And  when  it  was  all  ovf-r,  wt  discovered  in  the  peace  set- 
tlement that  It  concerned  nothing  that  wa*  of  any  Interest  to  tia 

at  all 

It  was  a  European  quarrel  settled  in  a  European  way.  In  utter 
disregard  of  our  Ideas  and  purposes  What  we  gut  out  of  the  la«t 
war  was  the  present  war — and  this  time  the  fighting  nations  can  go 
;  It  alone  When  a  scientist  in  a  laboratory  tries  an  experiment  and 
i  It  endi=  in  total  failure,  he  does  not  try  that  same  experiment  all 
over  again,  in  hopes  of  another  and  better  outcome  On  the  con- 
trary, if  he  is  a  true  scientist  in  the  sense  of  learning  from  expe- 
rience, he  says  to  himself.  "Now  I  know  what  that  means.  I  don't 
have  to  try  that  over  again.  This  time  111  do  ju.st  the  opposite, 
and  see  if  that  accomplishes  anything  "  That's  what  the  American 
people  have  In  mind  to  do  in  the  present  crisis  In  EXirope  The  last 
time  they  went  in;  this  time  they  propose  to  stay  out.  The  results 
can  t  be  anv  worse — and  they  may  be  a  pood  deal  better. 

So  much  for  the  first  fact,  which  is  Important  at  this  time.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  fact,  which  I  have  said  is  contradictory  of 
the  qrst  I  refer  to  the  fact — almost  too  terrible  to  be  believed — 
that,  whatever  the  American  people  may  desire  and  intend,  this 
country  is  moving  steadily  toward  war.  Step  by  step  we  are  slip- 
ping in.  This  war  business,  you  know,  is  not  a  case  of  plunging 
suddenly  into  a  conflict  without  warning  or  preparation.  Rather  is 
it  a  case  of  gliding  quietly  in  the  direction  of  disastpr.  like  the  Niag- 
ara River  Qowing  peacefully  through  the  Canadian  landscape,  then 
Lttle  by  little  gathering  momentum — faster  and  fa.ster.  mile  after 
mile — and  only  at  the  last  moment  plunging  over  the  abyss.  The 
nations  of  Europe  were  moving  Into  this  war  for  at  lea.':t  5  years 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  September  1939.  We 
have  been  moving  into  this  war  from  the  very  first  moment  of  the 
fighting  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  we  started  at  least  2  years  before 
the  fighting  began  at  all — when  the  President  in  Chicago  made  his 
sensational  speech  about  quarantining   aggressor  nations      But  If 


there  may  be  doubt  upon  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon    i 
the  point  as  to  what  has  happened  since  the  war  began. 

Let  us  remember  at  the  outset  that,  before  the  war.  we  had  defined 
our  neutrality  In  terms  more  rigorous  than  ever  known  before  in  all  | 
our  history.  Laws  had  been  passed  correcting  every  condition  which 
had  dragged  us  into  the  war  of  1914.  Cltlaens  were  forbidden  to 
enter  the  area  of  hostilities,  ships  were  to  keep  out  of  danger  zones, 
money  was  to  be  denied  to  belligerenU.  an  embargo  was  to  be  laid 
on  arms  and  munitions.  These  laws  make  no  sense  unless  Inter- 
oreted  in  the  light  of  Just  such  a  war  as  broke  out  in  Europe  a  year 
ago  They  were  passed  In  anticipation  of  this  war.  and  to  the  end  of 
keeping  us  out  of  it.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  war  started,  than  agita- 
tion began  in  this  country  to  break  down  these  ver^-  laws  The  first 
attempt  turned  upon  the  embargo  against  munitions  We  all  know 
what  it  means  to  sell  arms  to  a  belligerent — how  we  ourselves  Ijecome 
a  belligerent  when  we  supply  the  very  weapons  with  which  a  battle 
is  fought  Yet  within  a  few  weeks,  by  vote  of  Congress  under  the 
whlp-lash  of  the  President,  the  embargo  was  lifted,  and  this  country 
was  stralcrhtwav  made  into  an  arsenal  for  the  Allies  This  was  the 
hole  in  the  dike  of  our  neutrality.  Ever  since  the  embargo  was 
lifted,  that  hole  has  grown  larger,  and  a  larger  and  ever  larger  flood 
of  water  has  come  pouring  In.  First  came  the  excitement  over  pre- 
paredness, and  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  for  a  fan- 
tastic number  of  ships,  a  crazy  number  of  planes — an  armament 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  which  can  only  be  Justified  in  terms 
of  an  intention  not  so  much  to  defend  America  from  attack  as  our- 
selves to  control  the  world  In  our  own  interest  'We  propose  to  outdo 
Hitler  at  the  very  moment  when  we  describe  his  military  machine  as, 
of  course,  a  machine  of  conquest  because  not  otherwise  could  it  be 
so  large  The  next  step  was  the  calling  out  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Its  induction  Into  the  Regular  Army— a  step  never  taken  before 
In  this  country  except  In  the  actual  event  of  war. 

Then  came  the  Conscription  Act.  which  Introduces  Into  this 
country  the  European  system  of  compulsory  military  training  In 
peacetime.  Next  In  order  came  the  agreement  with  Canada  for 
mutual  defense,  which  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison 
ViUard  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  military  alliance,  and  an 
alliance  with  a  nation  now  at  war.  This  is  "one  of  the  most  un- 
precedented events  In  our  entire  history,"  says  Mr  Villard.  "It  Is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  sought  to  make  an  effective  defense 
union  with  a  country  actively  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  neutral."  Lastly,  as  a  climax  which  takes  us  almost 
to  the  brink  there  Is  the  disposal  to  Great  Britain  of  50  destroyers 
from  the  United  States  Navy,  in  return  for  naval  and  air  bases  on 
certain  of  the  British  possessions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This, 
says  the  New  York  Dally  News,  a  paper  friendly  to  the  President,  is 
"a  virtual  act  of  war  against  Germany";  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  an  Independent  Democratic  paper,  of  great  influence  In 
the  West,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  It  categorically  to  be  "an  act  of 
war."  However  this  may  be,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  stand  with  the 
Christian  Century,  the  most  important  religious  Journal  in  this 
country,  when  it  describes  this  series  of  events  as  the  "cumulative 
movement  of  this  coxmtry  into  the  European  war." 

Such  is  the  dilemma  of  America  today — on  the  one  side,  a  people 
overwhelmingly  oppofted  to  our  entering  as  a  belligerent  into  the 
present  war.  and.  on  the  other  side,  a  people  beir^  dragged.  In 
spite  of  themselves,  step  hj  step  into  the  conflict. 

What  U  the  ezpUnatton  of  tuch  a  sitiution?  la  there  aonietbing 
about  war  that  tends,  like  a  great  fire,  to  spread?  I  suppoM  that 
there  are  force*  which  act  in  ju»t  thu  way.  A  war  generate* 
eiurltement.  a*  a  fire  generates  beat;  and  the  one  condition,  like 
the  other,  propagates  itself.  Am  there  are  physical  forces,  in  other 
words  which  act  a«  condticton  In  the  realm  of  nature,  so  there  are 
psychological  forces  which  act  as  conductors  In  ttie  realm  of  htiman 
nature.  Men  tend  to  act  alike.  Given  a  vast  upheaval  in  one 
place.  It  leads  to  a  vast  upheaval  in  another.  So  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, depressions  and  panica,  tend  to  sweep  around  the  globe,  and 
cast  all  of  humankind  into  one  vast  convulsion  of  disaster  But 
thebe  forces  do  not  act  of  themselves;  neither  are  they  beyond 
our  interruption  and  control.  There  is  no  doom  upon  men  that 
they  must  all  act  together  in  a  given  situation.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  wcrld  why  a  war  should  engulf  the  race,  any  more  than 
a  forest  fire  should  consvime  a  continent  We  can  stay  out  of  a 
war  If  we  want  to.  TliC  trouble  is  that  there  are  always  men.  and 
powerful  men.  who  do  not  want  to.  Tliesc  men.  when  a  war  breaks 
out  anywhere  in  the  world,  straightway  themselves  go  to  war  in 
their  own  spirits.  Tliey  feel  war,  and  think  war,  and  talk  war, 
and  take  sides  in  the  war.  Then  they  identify  their  own  thoughts 
and  emotions  and  desires  with  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Because  they  have  gone  to  war  within,  they  think  the  country 
shiuM  go  to  war  without.  They  want  to  justify  and  glorify  them- 
selves by  seeing  a  private  passion  become  a  public  policy.  So. 
Instead  of  working  to  subdue  the  flames  which  are  devouring 
humanity,  they  actually  work  to  spread  them.  They  seek  to  bring 
their  own  land  within  the  area  of  conflagration.  That  is  what  has 
happened,  and  is  happening  today,  here  in  America.  We  are  moving 
toward  war  when  the  people  desire  to  keep  out  of  war,  because 
ceruin  men,  and  groups  of  men,  are  striving  to  this  end. 

We  are  not  In  the  clutch  of  uncontrollable  forces.  Our  boat  has 
not  been  caught  in  the  current  sweeping  toward  the  falls.  It  is 
being  propelled  into  that  current,  out  of  the  quiet  waters  where 
the  people  would  have  it  lie,  by  men  who  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
exactly  what  they  are  doing. 
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'Who  are  these  men,  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  doing 
the  work  of  war? 

First  of  all,  I  must  name  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  I 
agree  with  the  Christian  Century  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is  doing  wiiat 
in  his  Chautauqua  speech  in  1936  he  said  a  President  could  do;  by 
his  day-to-day  decisions  take  the  Nation  into  war,  whether  Con- 
gress approved  or  not."  The  Christian  Century  goes  on  to  speak 
of  "the  President's  long-planned  purpose  to  put  the  United  States 
Into  the  European  conflict."  Has  the  President  had  any  such  "long- 
planned  purpose?"  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  say  that.  If  he  has 
had  such  a  purpose,  he  could  not  have  acted  In  a  single  particular 
otherwise  than  he  has  done.  I  have  listed  for  you  some  of  the 
actions  which  have  been  taken  in  recent  months — actions  calculated, 
if  not  deliberately  intended,  to  take  this  country  inch  by  inch  nearer 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Imagine  If  you  can  a  program  cf  war 
conceived  by  the  most  wicked  plotter  of  belligerency  which  would 
have  been  more  effective  to  his  purposes  than  tills  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  President.  And  more  serious 
than  the  program  itsslf  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  advanced. 
Steadily  through  all  these  months  the  President  has  been  cultivating 
hysteria.  Propaganda  of  the  most  alarming  description  has  been 
emanating  from  the  White  House  and  governmental  offices  In  Wash- 
ington As  the  Germans  night  after  night  have  been  bombing  the 
English,  with  the  Idea  of  "softening  them  up"  for  a  contemplated 
Invasion,  so  the  administration  has  been  bombing  the  people  of  this 
country  with  warnings,  and  fears,  and  panics,  all  with  the  idea  of 
breaking  their  morale,  and  therewith  carrying  them  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  into  active  participation  in  the  war. 

In  the  worst  of  the  depression  In  March  1933,  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke 
to  the  people,  in  his  inaugural  address,  words  of  comfort  and  re- 
asFurance.  He  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  to  keep  their  heads 
and  go  their  ways,  to  hold  fast  the  spirit  which  was  theirs  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear."  he  said,  "but  fear."  And  he  acted  as  though 
there  were  no  fear,  and,  in  the  most  memorable  period  of  his  career, 
saved  the  Nation  from  disaster.  Now  this  noan.  in  an  International 
crisis  much  more  serious  than  the  domestic  crisis  of  7  years  ago, 
has  forgotten  all  about  his  warning  against  fear.  He  himself  has 
been  cultivating  fear,  and  swiftly  plunging  the  Nation  Into  panic. 
Before  the  war  began,  the  President  launched  a  spy  scare  which 
was  as  effective  as  it  was  disgraceful  and  as  unfounded  as  It  was 
disturbing.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  began 
talking  in  frightening  tones  of  mysterious  submarines  cruising 
along  our  coasts  These  submarines  were  never  identified,  never 
even  seen  so  far  as  I  know,  but  they  served  their  purpose  in  enabling 
the  President  to  fill  the  peoples  minds  with  the  idea  that  this 
country  was  going  to  be  attacked  by  Germany.  Later  came  the 
announcement  by  the  President  that  the  Germans  could  Invade 
the  United  States  bv  airplane — a  proposition  that  has  no  mechan- 
ical or  military  authority  of  any  kind  behind  It.  Later  still  the 
President  was  talking  about  the  flying  distance.  In  hours  of  travel, 
between  Greenland  and  Omaha  and  Mexico  and  Kansas  City — an 
extravagance  which  led  millions  of  perfectly  sane  citizens  In  the 
Middle  West  to  lie  awake  at  night  In  deadly  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  German  bombers  over  their  defenseless  cities.  Blnce 
the  fall  of  Prance,  the  President  and  his  mouthpieces  have  con- 
stantly held  before  the  people  the  picture  of  Hitler's  croMlng  th« 
Atlantic  after  he  has  disposed  of  Britain  and  next  taking  America 
In  hln  warlike  stride 

The  climax  of  this  perfonnance  of  alarm-bell  ringing  anne  on 
Lalx^  Day.  at  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  when,  remembering  the  perilous  days  at  the  fron- 
tier. Mr  Roosevelt  nattl  that  "the  threat  (of  Orrmany)  U  aa  dome 
to  US  today  as  was  the  threat  to  the  frontiersmen  when  boatJe 
Indians  were  lurking;  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap  "  This  Is  not 
statesmanship,  but  demagoguery.  This  Is  not  leading  the  people 
In  calmness  and  strength,  but  den\orallzlng  the  people  in  the 
sp.rlt  of  panic  and  dismay.  How  long  do  you  think  that  the 
Citizens  of  this  country,  uninformed,  looking  to  their  President 
for  guidance,  can  maintain  their  resolution  not  to  go  to  war  in 
the  face  of  these  alarms?  Are  you  surprised  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  "softened"  to  the  po^nt  where  they  see  the  President, 
without  consent  of  Congress,  passing  over  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  a  belligerent  power  for  use  In  this  war  against 
their  enemy,  and  offer  no  protest  against  this  open  betrayal  of 
neutrality?  Will  you  be  surprised  if  tomorrow  the  Pres.dent 
actually  takes  us  into  war,  and  receives  the  hysterical  endorsement 
of  the  populace?  Anything  can  be  done  with  a  people  If  they 
are  only  scared  enough.  And  it  is  because  the  President  has  been 
making  it  his  business  in  this  war  to  scare  the  people  well  nigh 
to  death  over  Adolf  Hitler,  that  I  name  him  as  the  first  Instance 
of  those  who  aie  tailing  this  covmtry  Into  war.  I  make  my  own 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn.  as  stated  In  his  book. 
Country  Squire  in  the  White  Hoiose — written,  of  course  before  the 
fall  of  France,  and,  therefore,  before  the  lncrea.sed  hysteria  which 
has  followed  upon  that  event.  "While  proclaiming  himself  the 
true  neutral."  tavs  Mr.  Flynn.  "he  (the  President)  has  been  inching 
this  country  more  and  more  toward  the  active  .■'upport  of  the  two 
great  empires.  He  is  now  the  recognized  leader  of  the  war  party. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  only  thing  that  now 
prevents  his  active  entry  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  Is  his  knowledge 
that  he  cannot  take  the  American  people  in  yet."  How  far  things 
have  moved  since  that  "yet"  was  written.  I  leave  to  you  to  estimate 

Secondly,  among  the  influences  taking  us  Into  war  today.  I 
name   the   private  groups   of   persons,  of   one   kind   and  another. 
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which  are  organized  for  the  furtherance  of  some  belligerent,  or 
near-belligerent,  purpose  Let  It  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
question  the  right  of  these  persons  to  organize,  and  work,  and 
carry  on  propaganda  for  the  ends  they  have  In  view.  This  is  still 
a  free  country,  and  anv  group  of  men  and  women  who  want  to 
serve  any  cause  which  represents  to  them  the  public  interest  are 
free  to  do  so.  The  man  who  wants  his  country  to  go  to  war  has 
as  much  right  to  his  opinion  as  the  man  who  wants  this  country 
to  stay  at  peace  But  while  still  insisting  upon  the  right  of  persons 
to  work  for  war.  or  anything  •"short  of  war"— -to  use  the  trite 
phrase  of  the  hour— I  would  also  insist  upon  our  right  to  under- 
stand what  such  persons  are  doing,  especially  if  they  do  not 
understand  themselves.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I  assert 
that  there  are  organized  Interests  at  work  among  us  to  take  this 
country   Into   war. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  Is  the  Committee  To  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies      As  FYance  has  disappeared  since  this  com- 
mittee   came    into   being,    it    is   now    subetantU\lly    a    committee    to 
defend  America  by  aiding  Great  Britain      This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  honest,  devoted,  and  distinguished  people,  headed  by  one 
of  our  most  beloved  American  citizens,  Mr.  William  Allen  While, 
of  Emporia.  Kans      They  all  insist,  especially  Mr.  White,  that  they 
are  opposed  to  this  country's  entering   into  the  war  against  Ger- 
many      But  how  can  they  be  so  opposed?      If   we   can   best  defend 
America   by   aiding   Great   Britain,    how   can   we   more   effectively 
aid  Great  Britain,  and  therewith  defend  America,  than  by  plunging 
straight    Into    the    conflict,    and    giving    the    Empire   guns,   ships, 
money,  men.  everything  we've  got?     If  we  would  help  Great  Britain 
ftt   all^  how   can   we   avoid   getting   Into  the   war   at   least   to   the 
-^extnit  of  the  help  that  we  give  to  the  British  belligerent?     These 
people  may  think  that  they  are  neutral;  but  everything  that  they 
do   is   tending   to   break  down  our   policy   of   neutrality,   and   take 
this  country  sooner   or  later   Into   the  war      And  when   this  final 
step  Is  taken,   this  Committee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding   the 
Allies  will  tx  the  first  to  describe  the  step  as  Inevitable,  and  to 
welcome  It  as  beneficent 

This  committee,  be  It  said.  Is  to  be  praised  for  working  In  the 
open,  and  letting  everytxxly  see   and   know  what   they   are  doing.   ! 
Other  groups  working   for  war.  or  the   things  that  make  for  war. 
are  not  so  frank.     They  prefer  to  work  in  secret.     Such  a  group 
Is  the  little  circle  of  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conscription 
legislation  Just  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Republic.    This 
bill,   as  originally   introduced,   was  not   written   by  Senator  Burke 
and  Ftepresentatlve  Wadsworth,  whose  names  It  bore      it  was  not 
written  by  anybody  in  Washington,  either  In  the  White  House  or  on 
Capitol  HlU      The  work  was  conceived,  and  the  measure  prepared. 
here  In  New  York,  by  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  men,  meeting 
at  the  Harvard  Club  on  West  Forty -fourth  Street      These  men  were 
In  favor  of  universal  peacetime  military  conscription  as  long  ago  as 
1920.     Twenty  years  ago  they  started  Just  such  a  movement  as  this 
to  import  into  America  the  military  system  of  Europe.     But  at  that 
t:me  we  were  Just  out  of  the  war.  and  sick  to  death  of  all  its  dis- 
liluslonments.    and    there    wasnt    a    chance      So    they    bided    their 
time — and    saw    that    it    had    come    when    this    present    war   came 
sweeping  down   upon   the  world      Thtlr  task   was  easy,  especially 
as  the  Government  was  whipping  the  Nation  into  panic  and  thus 
preparing  the  people  for  what  they  would   never  do  In  their  right 
m!nds      These  men  wrote  their  bill,  planned  their  campaign,  raised 
their  money,  found  their  stooges  In  Washington,  secured  the  .•■up- 
port  of  the  President.    And  the  first  thing  we  knew,  a  conscription 
measure  was  in  Congress,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  it  was  a  law. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  work  that   Is  taking  us   into  the   war.     How 
many  committees,  or  societies,  or  groups  are  there  in  this  country 
today,  laboring  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  shut  us  out  of 
the  European  struggle?     What  are  the  influences,  rncst  of  them 
secret,  which  are  undermining  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  remain  at  peace?     We  hear  a  good  deal   about  the     fifth 
column"  these  days.     By  the    "fifth  column"  is  meant  the  various 
groups   of    aliens   and    sedltlonlsts   who    are    busy,    like    so    many 
spies,    in  betraying   this   Nation   into   the   hands   of   Germany   or 
Russia.     I  do  not  worry  about   these   people      Keep   our   processes 
of  democracy  at   work,   and  they   will   wither  away   like  so   much 
vermin  In  the  sunlight.     The  "fifth  column""  that   I  fear  is  com- 
posed of  perfectly  good  Americans  who  want  to  make  this  Euro- 
pean quarrel   our  own  and   who  are   using  every   means  at   their 
disposal   to   get   us   Into   the   war      They   succeeded   once     In    the 
last  war:    they  may  well  succeed  again.   If  we  be  not  careful.  In 
this  war. 

A  third  influence  for  war.  at  work  among  us  at  this  moment, 
la  business.  It  is  an  old  story  that  war  Is  profitable  It  Is  an 
equally  old  story  that  preparation  for  war  is  profitable.  No  ex- 
planation of  the  huge  armaments  that  have  accompanied  the 
development  of  our  modern  world  is  quite  so  fundamental  as  the 
fact  that  the  manufacture  of  these  armaments  helps  business  to 
make  money  No  solution  of  the  mystery  of  how  wars  are 
financed  on  such  a  scale  of  vast  expenditure  Is  quite  so  adequate 
as  the  fact  that  war  sustains  Itself  in  terms  of  Its  own  prosperity. 
We  pay  for  this  prosperity  by  the  awful  deflation  which  inevitably 
comes  when  the  war  has  been  fought  out  to  a  finish;  but  we 
forget  this,  or  Ignore  It.  when  production  is  speeding  day  and 
night  in  shipyards  and  ammunition  factories 

Our  economy.  In  other  words.  Is  a  war  economy  What  Is  good 
for  war  Is  go-Jd  for  business  What  Is  bad  for  war  Is  bad  for  busi- 
ness It  Is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  doing  away  with  war, 
even  of  dlsarmliig  the  nations,  without   rtUnlng   business  as   It   Is 


organized   at   this  moment.     The  whole  burden,  therefore,  of   In- 
dtwtry  as  though  by  a  process  of  gravitation,  swings  to  the  side  of 
war      Is   It   any   accident   that   American    business   rushed    to    the 
support  of  a  pro-war  government  in  Washington   when   this   Gov- 
er^ent  authorized,  in  a  period  of  a  ^^^^ Y'^^'^^'  ^"  ^'TjJ^'^o",^  ^'?Z 
gram  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $15,000,000,000?     Not 
merely  patriotism  but  Government  contracts,  capital  investments, 
plant  expansions,  excess  profits  had  much  to  do  with  that  decision. 
In  the  same  way  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  business  would 
do  if  President   Roosevelt   should  decide  tomorrow  to   take   us   into 
war'     It  would  go  right  along,  not  only  for  general-public  reasons 
but  for  reasons  very' special  to  Itself.    If  the  peace  sentiment  of 
America   is  being   undermined   today.   It    Is   partly   because   of   in- 
dustrial involvements      This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  American  bus  - 
nessman  Is  shouting,  like  Moloch  in  Paradise  Lost,  "My  sentence  is 
for  open  war."     Least  of  all  Is  it  to  suggest  that  little  groups  of 
wicked  men  are  gathering  in  Wall  Street,  like  spiders  in  a  w«^,  to 
plot  and  plan  hew  this  country  may  be  precipitated  Into  the  Euro- 
pean embroilment       Bvit    it   is   to   say   that,   in  the   industrial   world, 
opinions    are   formed,    policies    fashioned,    attitudes   determined,    la 
favor  of  war  by  influences  not  commonly  realized  In  the  knowledge 

of  our  time 

A   final   Influence   making  for  war   In  this   country,   much   more 
definite    and    direct.    Is    that    of    British    propaganda.      What    this 
propaganda    was    in    the   last    war,    you   know   as    well    as    I.      It    la 
now   a   matter   of    ofBcial    record    that    America   was   flooded    with 
British    agents    who    worked    day    and    night    to    persuade    our 
people  to  Join  the  war  against  Germany,  until  they  disastrously 
succeeded     in     April     1917      Now     this    propaganda    agitation     has 
begun    again — emanating    this   time,   as   last   time,    from    the   very 
highest    sources    of    authority.      Only    the    other    day    I    read    an 
article    In   as  sober   a   paper   as   the   Survey    Graphic,  describing 
the    subversive    forces    that    are    at    work    in    this    country    under 
German    or    Nazi    direction.      Among    other    things    It    was    stated 
that     ""every     German     diplomatic     representative     abroad     la     a 
regional    commander    of    a    certain    part    of    the    "fifth    column."' 
The    German    Embassy,    which    Includes    representatives    of    all 
departments    of    the    Ministry    for    Propaganda    and    Information, 
the   Gestapo,    and    the    Ribbentrop    bureau,    assumes    the    position 
of    a   central    office    In    each    country  "'     The    German    Embas.sy    In 
Washington,    therefore.    Is   such    a   central    office.      This    Is    pretty 
dreadful!     But   why   Is   It   not   equally   dreadful   that    the   British 
Embassy     in     Wa.shlngton      Is     Just     stich     a     central      office     for 
British    Interests?      Is   there    any    question    In    anybody's   mind    as 
to   why   Lord    Lothian   was   sent   to    this   country-    as    British    Am- 
bassador at   the  outbreak  of   the   war?     Can   there  be  any  doubt, 
though   there   be   no  evidence,   as  to  what  Lord   Lothian   Is  doing 
In  this  country — and  what  he  wants  this  country  to  do? 

Ordinarily  we  do  not  get  any  information  about  this  propaganda 
business      We  do  not  learn  the  facts  until  long  after  a  war  is  done 
We  shall  know,  some  25  years  hence,  what  the  British  are  doin.? 
here  in  this  present  war.  Just  as  we  know  today  what  they  were 
doing  here  25  years  ago  in  the  last  war     But  now  and  again,  quite 
by  accident,  something  happens  to  send  a  ray  or  two  of  light   into 
dark  corners      Such  an  occurrence  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  case  of  Sir  George  Faish.  an  eminent  English  economist   and 
governmental   adviser,   now   curiously   enough,   on   a   visit    to   this 
country.     Sir  George.    It   seems,   made  a   call  on  Senator  Wheeler. 
one  of  the  bravest  and  truest  leaders  uf  the  peace  party  in  America, 
and  became  somewhat  irritated  by  the  course  of  the  conversation — 
by  his  Inability,  apparently,  to  swing  the  Senator  to  the  support  of 
Britain's  war.     As  he  got  up  to  leave,  he  said.  In  a  boastful  tone. 
•  I  got  this  countrv  into  the  last  war.  and  Im  going  to  get   it  into 
this  war  ■"     When  Senator  Wheeler  reported  this  outburst  tn   the 
Senate,  Sir  George  Paish  denied  that  he  had  said  it     He  declared 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  have  America  come  into  the  war  at  all. 
But  anybody  who  knows  or  has  ever  met  Sir  George  must  be  con- 
vinced at  once  of  the  verisimilitude  of  Senator  Wheelers  report. 
Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  Sir  George  Palsh   on 
our  forum  platform      He  proved  himself  to  l)e  a  charming  gentle- 
man and  an  accomplished  scholar      But  he  disclosed  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary   weakness — a    tendency    to    become     Irritated     at     his 
audience  during  the  question  period,  and  to  blurt  out  angry  and 
unguarded  replies      He  is  Just  the  kind  of  man  to  make  Just  the 
kind  of  statement  that  Senator  Wheeler  says  he  made.     Of  course. 
he  proposes  to  get   this  country  into  the  European  war  If  he  can 
possibly  do  so      Of  course,  the  other  English  propagandists  In  this 
country — and  they  are  a  multitude — are  proposing  the  same  thing. 
I  do  not  blame  these  Englishmen     They  are  serving  their  country's 
cause,  in  an  hour  of  dire  extremity,  as  we  al.-^o  would  serve  ours. 
But   I    insist    that   we   know   what   they   are   dctng — and    remember 
that  England's  cause  is  not  necessarily  our  own. 

Such  are  some  of  the  forces  which  are  taking  this  country  .nto 
war  by  undermining  the  desire  and  determination  of  the  jjeople  to 
stay  out  of  war  A  prowar  President,  prowar  groups  of  American 
citizens,  the  proAar  Interests  of  business,  and  the  prowar  propa- 
ganda of  Englishmen  It  is  these  forces  which  explain  the  paradox 
of  a  country  moving  into  war  when  Its  people  desire  nothing  quite 
so  much  as  to  remain  at  peace  Is  there  anything  that  we  can  do 
about  It?  Must  the  will  of  the  people  be  betrayed,  their  desires 
frustrated?  I  do  not  know  It  may  be  t<x)  late  In  my  heart.  I 
have  little  confidence  that  we  will  keep  away  from  the  European 
horror  Whit  Is  going  on  is  too  much  like  what  I  remember  as  going 
on  In  1916-  17 — only  a  good  deal  worse — for  me  to  believe  that  there 
can    be   an  outcome    today    any   different  from   the  outcome    of    a 
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generatlrn  ago.  But.  while  there  is  yet  time  to  speak  freely  and 
openly  without  penalty  of  arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
a  military  dictatorship  In  Washington.  I  would  make  clear  the 
nature  of  our  dilemma,  and  why  I  would  have  It  resolved  in  terms 
of  peace. 

There  are  two  lines  of  action  before  us  at  this  moment.  We  may 
go  Into  the  war — or  we  may  stay  out  cf  the  war.  The  half-way.  or 
three-quarters,  business  of  pretending  to  stay  out,  while  at  the  same 
time  plvin<?  all  {x^.'-sible  aid  to  Britain  «:hort  of  war,  is  absolutely 
impracticable  It  Is  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  sooner 
or  later  must  tumble  Into  collapse.  It  is  the  easy  descent  that  leads 
Inch  by  inch  Into  the  Avernus  of  arms  and  death  In  the  end  it 
mu  t  be  the  one  thing  cr  the  other — the  dire  and  drastic  alternative 
of  war  or  peace. 

If  we  go  into  the  war.  let  it  be  tmderstood  what  we  are  doing — 
that  we  are  adding  ourselves,  our  beloved  country  cf  America,  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  world's  ruin  Tlie  prospect  of  ruin  at  this 
moment  is  perfectly  api  ailing.    In  the  year  gone  by  we  have  seen 

in  Poland.  Holland.  FYance.  and  now  in  England  and  Germany  what 
men  can  do  In  terms  of  sheer  destruction.  In  the  year  ahead  we 
see  the  looming  menace  of  starvation  and  pestilence  which  will  kill 
millions  of  human  belng:s — depopulate  cities,  scourge  countrysides, 
and  turn  vast  areas  into  deserts.  How  long  do  you  think  this  cn!i 
go  on?  Mr.  Churchill  talks  of  sustaining  the  war  until  1941  or 
1942.  in  which  latter  year  he  hop>es  to  be  able  to  take  the  offensive 
aghiiist  Germany  on  the  continent  Mr  Hitler,  on  his  side,  has 
said  that  the  Reich  is  preparing  for  another  5  years  of  war  How 
much  do  you  think  will  be  left  of  Europe  after  another  3  or  5 
years?  And  what  will  so  surely  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle  to  the  last  bitter  end  of  attrition  and  exhaustion  as  our 
entrance  into  Its  turmoil?  What  we  will  do  will  be  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  war,  prolong  its  duration,  magnify  its  horror — add  thus 
to  the  •"chaos  and  blpck  night"  which  Is  already  waiting  to  engulf 
the  continent.  For  there  will  be  no  victory  In  this  war.  There 
win  be  only  tears  and  blood,  destruction,  and  death,  and  in  the 
end  a  civil tzatlon  swept  Into  another  and  more  Impenetrable  dark 
age*  If  this  country  goe«  Into  the  war.  It  means  for  ourselves 
financial  bankruptcy,  economic  ruin,  the  exhaustion  of  our  culture, 
the  corruption  of  our  spirit,  the  extinction  of  our  democracy — with 
nothing  gained  In  Europe  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  man's  last 
great  hope  upon  this  planet.  If  you  like  this  prospect,  go  ahead. 
I  don't  like  It — and  therefore,  to  save  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
world,  I  would  struggle  to  the  end  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war 

This  brines  ua  to  the  second  of  our  alternatives,  which  Is  peace 
What  can  this  country  do  by  staying  at  peace''  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
what  It  can  do!  It  can  stop  this  war  before  it  has  quite  reduced 
the  world  to  chacs.  If  we  enter  the  war,  we  can  do  only  what  every 
belligerent  must  do — namely,  fight  It  through  to  the  bitter  end.  no 
matter  what  is  wn^ked.  or  who  is  ruined.  If  we  keep  out  of  the 
war.  we  can  do  what  any  neutral  and  therefore  not  unfriendly 
nation  can  do — namely,  use  its  influence  and  exert  Its  power  to 
restore  reason  and  sanity  to  a  distracted  world.  At  the  moment  it 
would  seem  as  though  there  were  no  poasibillty  of  bringing  this 
dreadful  war  to  an  end  before  the  end  of  all  things.  But  In  a 
terrific  struggle  like  this,  there  come  strange  moments  of  pause  and 
hesitation,  of  exhaustion,  confusion,  and  dismay,  when  all  that  Is 
needed  is  friendly  intervention  to  bring  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
In  the  Peloponneslan  War.  for  example,  which  was  fought  between 
Athens,  the  great  fea  power  of  the  day.  and  Sparta,  the  great  land 
power,  therf^  were  several  occasions  when  the  fighting  might  have 
ceased;  but  all  the  Greek  cities  were  In  the  war  as  allies  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  therefore  there  was  none  to  lead  the  way  to 
peace  at  the  happy  moment  when  peace  might  have  been  posBib'e. 
So  the  war  went  on  for  27  years,  frcm  431  to  404  B  C.  and  con- 
summated at  last  what  Dr.  Will  Durant  describes  as  "the  suicide 
c  f  Greece  "  So  also  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  which  was  fought  from 
1618  to  1648.  Mire  than  once  that  ghastly  struggle  between  the 
Catholics  and  Pmtestants  of  Germany  died  down,  like  flames  that 
have  no  more  fuel.  Tlien  was  the  time  for  disinterested  nations  to 
use  their  Influence  for  p?8ce.  Gustavus  Ad-^'phus.  cf  Sweden,  or 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  Prance,  might  have  ended  the  war,  to  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  Europe,  But  Instead  of  ending  the  war, 
these  m.en  went  Into  it  and  continued  It.  until  both  sides  were 
prostrate  and  Europe  was  all  but  ruined  The  same  is  true  of  the 
last  war,  which  would  have  come  to  an  end  In  1917.  with  a  ""peace 
without  victory,"  had  America  stayed  out  Instead  of  going  In.  And 
the  same  is  true  today 

The  belligerent  powers  can  do  nothing  themselves  for  peace.  In 
the  very  stubbornness  of  pr'.de.  they  must  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  a  mighty  nation  outside  the  conflict,  disinterested,  compassion- 
ate. Insistent,  could  find  some  happy  moment  for  appeasement. 
This  Is  the  role  which  I  would  have  our  Nation  play  Stay  out  of 
the  conflict,  not  to  save  our  wretched  skins  not  to  protect  our  selflsh 
Interests,  not  to  hide  in  fear  behind  our  bulwarks,  but  to  serve  as  i 
friend  not  of  Germany,  nor  yet  of  England,  but  of  m.anklnd,  and 
thus  bring  in  the  peace  the  peoples  want  You  say.  there  can  be  no 
peace  with  Hitler!  I  say  that  with  Hitler  or  without  Hitler,  there 
must  still  m  the  end  be  peace.  This  war  cannot  go  on  forever 
And  peace  when  it  comes,  as  It  must  come  sooner  or  later,  will  be? 
either  the  peace  of  which  Tacitus  spoke  when  he  described  the 
Roman  conqueror  who  "made  a  desert  and  called  it  prace .'"  cr  else 
the  peace  for  which  Robert  Burns  prayed,  when  he  wrote, 
"Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 
And  bid  wild  war  tus  ravage  end." 


I  can  best  sum  up  my  idea  of  the  relation  of  America  to  this  war 
by  saying  that  I  would  have  It  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman 
■Vatican.  This  Institution  is  a  religious  hierarchy  of  enormous  in- 
fluence and  power.  It  Is  not  only  a  church  but  a  state.  It  has 
public  policies  as  well  as  theolotrical  doctrines  Its  members  m 
vanovis  countries  arc  loyal  to  their  own  governments  German 
Catholics  support  Germany,  as  English  Catholics  support  England 
and  as  American  Catholics  .support  America.  But  the  Vatican  itself 
is  internaiioniil.  It  takes  no  sides  in  international  conflict.  Can 
you  imnglne  the  Vatican,  if  she  had  them,  selling  50  destroyers  to 
England?  As  well  Imagine  the  Vatican,  if  she  had  them,  giving  a 
hundred  bombing  planes  to  Germany.  The  Vatican  is  "above  the 
battle."  She  is  concerned  exclusively  with  peace.  In  this  war.  as  in 
the  last  war.  If  only  to  end  the  horror  of  her  own  children  In 
dilTerent  countries  slauj^hterlng  one  another,  she  would  ntop  the 
fighting.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  this  war,  a  month  ago.  the 
oflScial  organ  of  the  Vatican,  the  Osservatore  Romano  said,  with 
truth  that  "'not  for  1  day  from  that  day  of  mourning  on  September 

1  has  the  Vicar  of  Christ  tailed  to  act  for  the  great  cause  ol  the 
reconciliation  of  peoples,  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  conflict,  to  sale- 
guard  those  who  are  In  danger  of  being  diagged  In.  and  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  that  evf  ry  war  brinfrs  with  It." 

This  is  what  I  wnr.d  have  America  do  Our  country  is  not  merely 
a  country.  It  is  the  home  of  mankind,  the  meeting  place  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  belong  not  to  ourselves,  but  to 
humanity.  All  the  earth  has  a  stake  In  the  deeds  and  destiny  of 
America.  Therefore  we  must  act.  in  this  great  crisis,  not  as  other 
nations  would  act.  but  as  God  and  His  Kingdom  would  have  us  act. 
Wc  must  alleviate  the  vast  suffering  of  this  war;  we  must  safeguard 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  dragged  into  the  struggle;  we 
miist  strive  to  limit,  not  to  extend,  the  range  of  the  fighting:  and  we 
must  devote  ourselves  to  "the  great  cau.se  of  the  reconciliation  of 
peoples"  This  is  our  mission  as  a  democracy  to  whose  borders  have 
fled  all  the  oppressed  multitudes  of  earth,  to  eacape  war.  and 
militarism,  and  famine,  and  tyranny,  and  hate.  We  can  fulflll  thla 
mission  not  by  ourselves  taking  up  arms  and  Joining  In  this  dreadful 
fray  T^en  is  the  world  lost,  and  we  lost  with  it.  We  can  fulfill 
this  mission  only  by  remaining  steadfastly  at  peace.  In  the  single 
service  of  that  God  who  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men." 

Such  is  the  plea  that  I  would  make  to  America  today  for  peace. 
Steadily  we  move  toward  war  Day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour, 
wc  draw  nearer  to  the  scene  of  death  and  doom.  Now,  if  ever,  this 
move  must  be  stopped,  and  the  Nation  delivered  from  betrayal. 
Clearly  in  my  ears  there  sounds,  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  words 
of  our  American  laureate,  the  beloved  poet  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood, Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  who  died  this  last  spring  In  his  great  old 
age.  Tliese  are  some  of  the  words  which  I  would  have  echo  In 
your  hearts — 
"Harken,  my  America,  Imperious  is  your  errand,  and  sublime    •    •    • 

'Tis  yours  to  build  the  world-state  In  your  dream    •    •    • 

Yours  to  shape  the  mighty  deed, 

To  build  the  brother-future 

America,  rise  to  your  high-born  part," 


Sugar  Allowances  to  Consumers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  CUMMINGS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DR  JOSHUA  BERNHARDT 


Mr.  CUMMINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

October  1.  1940. 
Hon.  Peed  Cummincs, 

House   of   Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Cummincs:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "after  allowance  for  normal 
carry-over"  in  the  following  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
je-sterday   (September  30.  1940)  : 

"Sec.  2.  The  last  clau.se  of  section  201  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 1.  1937.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'and  In  order  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  act  shall  not  result  in 
excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  addi- 
tional allowances  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  amoimt  of  sugar 
determined  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers, 
GO  that  the  supply  of  sugar  made  available  to  constmiers  shall  not 
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result  m  average  prices  to  consumers  in  excess  of  those  neressary 
to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  as  a  whole.  The  amount 
of  such  additional  allowances  shall  not  be  less  than  ^he  amount 
required  after  allowance  for  normal  carry-over,  to  give  consumer. 
In  the  continental  United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  2-year  period.  1937-38.'  " 

It  I*  our  undersiandlnR  that  the  phra.^  "after  allowance  for 
normal  carry-over  •  In  the  above  amendment  would  mean  an  allow- 
ance  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus  In  carry-over. 

Sincerely   yours.  ^^^^^^  beknhak.t.  Chief. 


Bulwarks  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  LEICESTER  R    P.  WATTS 


Mr  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  1 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  keynote  address 
debvered  by  Leicester  R.  F.  Watts  to  the  northeastern  re- 
gional convention  of  the  General  Welfare  Federation  of 
America,  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel.  Providence.  R.  I..  July  27. 
1940:  I 

Today  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of 

our  cltlLns  are  threatened  from  every  side  and  from  within      During 

?he  pasfg  months  we  have  wltnes.sed  country  after  country  crushed 

under  the  heel  of  a  ruthless  aggre^sor-a  ruthless  conqueror  drunk 

wUh  the  lust  for  power     The  laws  ol  God   and  man   have  been 

iKnorwl  and  flaunted  by  dictators  of  European  warring  nation.s  and 

the^^fth   columns-   here   and   abroad      These   dictators   are   never    , 

BO  nJeased  as  when  violating  their  solemn  treaties  and  pledged  words 

and  when  raining  their  hell  of  shot  and  shell  and  poison  gas  upon 

the  God-fearing  and  God-loving  helpless  men.  women,  and  children. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  these  innocent  victims  but  whets  the 

in^tltes  of  these  inhuman  and  fiendish  tigers  to  shed  all  the  blood 

of  ^1  worth-while  humanity  to  further  satiate  their  thirst  for  more 

blo^d  and  still  more  blood.     Their  only  god  is  hate,  and  their  only 

deXre  Is  to  continue  to  rape,  murder,  and  to  destroy  all  that  we 

^»ve  been  taught  to  believe  and  know  to  be  sacred  in  the  sight  of 

good    men    and    a    Just    God      The    churches    and    ternples    of    the 

AlmiKhty    have    been    profaned    and    destroyed    while    his   prayerfvil 

worshipers  upon  bended  knees  cry  out  In  their  anguish:  "My  God! 

My  God!  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

The  only  regret  and  disappointment  these  inhuman  fiends  have 
Is  that  they  h»ve  not  been  able  as  yet  to  extend  their  withering 
-blitzkrieg"  beyond  wrecked  and  ruined  European  homes,  schools. 
Churches  orphanages,  and  hospitals;  beyond  the  battlements  of 
heaven  itself  and  blast  Almighty  God  Himself  from  his  throne  and 
let  H'tler  rule  as  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,  and  let  the  deadly 
bombing  planes  swoop  throvigh  the  heavens  to  destroy  the  angelic 
hosts  and  banish  forever  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  Man- 
kind is  being  crucified  by  these  arch  fiends  and  murderers.  Every 
home  of  the  humblest  followers  of  th?  lowly  Nazarcne  Is  being  con- 
verted into  a  never-ending  Geth'^mane  where  murderous  tanks, 
shot  and  "hell  gas  and  incendiary  bombs  blast  and  destroy  innocent 
babes  no  longer  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  holy  lullnbys  of  their  mothers' 
love  but  their  little  bodies  are  shattered  and  blasted  from  the  arms 
«nd  heart  of  that  mother  who  gave  them  birth 

Country  after  country  has  been  engulfed  in  the  flaming  Jaws  of 
the  most  bestial  Moloch  of  all  time  and  eternity  Fair  Prance,  and 
"  now  England  Is  being  blasted  and  blighted  by  murder  from  the 
sks««-  and  upon  many  battlefields  as  they  strive  to  resist  dictators 
whose  onlv  god  Is  an  armed  and  murderous  might  that  feeds  upon 
the  pure  blood  of  the  children  of  God.  and  whose  pincerhke  Jaws 
have  closed  upon  millions  whose  innocent  blood  will  never  satiate 
a  thirst  for  gore  that  is  confined  to  people  acro.-^  the  seas.  Make  no 
mistake  These  dictators.  In  their  lust  for  pt^wer.  are  Just  as  thirsty 
for  the  blood  of  Americans.  Remember  Alexander,  called  the  Great, 
when  he  had  conquered  the  then  known  world,  is  said  to  have  wept 
because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

This  ?ttuation  in  world  affairs  challenges  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
United  States  and  of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  American.  We  should 
not  tclerate  for  long  any  "fifth  column"  or  anyone  who  is  disloyal 
cr  not  loyal.  He  who  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.  and  hell  itself  Is  too 
cool  a  place  for  such  traitors.  By  the  gods,  no  unpatriotic  citizen 
Of  this  democratic  America  can  be  guilty  of  treason  and  sedition  and 
go  long  unpvmlshed.     No  one  crying  for  free  speech  may  use  that 


nrlvileee  to  undermine  our  Institutions  and  laws  and  give  comfort 
S  an  energy  dStlc  or  foreign.  The  only  red  i"  «!^^  "«K  \^^^,^.^. 
of  pure  patriotic,  undeflled  Americanism.    No  Hag  of  a    ^^^  ^°\""^" 

?rsuppIa"rp?iTiotl.?m  by  Hitlerism.  fascism,  commun^rn^  or  any 
other  "i-m"  that  would  cverlurn  our  form  of  governrnent  ana  give 
a  S  and  comfon  to  our  enemies.  There  i-; '-  '"^^^le  Kround^  no 
neutral  zone,  no  room  In  this  country  for  anything  but  ipo  P«;^^"^ 
^encanlsm.  Our  duty  as  loyal  Americans  -^f--^ -'-.Hhe 
certaiti  that  government  of  the  pecpie,  oy  u"-  i^^k'  <=• 
people  >hixU  not  perish  from  the  car^h.  liberty  Is 

Yes  th°se  are  perUous  times.  Indeed,  and  the  price  or  iioerty  is 
eternal  vi^lance.  Moreover,  there  is  still  another  enemy  which 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  our  democracy.  A  sixth  col- 
umn "if  vcu  please;  and  an  enemy,  to  my  way  of  thlnkmg.  In- 
Ttely  more  dangerous  to  our  liberties  than  all  of  the  dictators 
and  the  fifth  columns"  combined.  I  refer  to  those  ndlviduals 
manv  of  whom  are  high  placed,  who  would  make  capital  out  of  the 
Xm  P^ejCTices  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and  thus  more  firmly 
entrench  their  positions  and  perpetuate  those  systems  which  en- 
rich the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  He  who  puts  profit  first 
and  his  country  second  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  American  All 
S?  many  of  Zr  great  Industrialists  stand  ready  to  support  our 
preparedness  program  against  aggression.  ^^^  only  if  they  are 
guaranteed  that  such  a  program  will  be  profitable  to  hem_  There 
must  be  no  appeasement  for  such— there  must  be  no  Munich  of  any 

''^YVAmSrcTmust  prepare  Yes.  Americans  "itist  be  ready  to 
meet  any  attack  that  may  come,  whether  from  without  or  from 
within  and  from  whatever  source  No  enemy  must  be  allowed  to 
gain  a' foothold  In  America,  or  to  become  a  threat  to  our  demo- 
cr-itlc  form  of  government,  or  to  our  Ood-glven  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Let  America  put  her  house 
in  order  and  there  can  never  be  any  need  for  fascism  or  ai^V  "ther 
••ism"  within  her  borders  America  has  the  resources  and  the 
caoaclty  for  work.  All  thut  she  needs  Is  a  better  and  more  equitable 
distribution  of  both;  and  with  that  accomplished  no  power  on 
earth  can  destroy  our  liberties.  v^^^*^a 

The  General  Welfare  Act.  H.  R  5620.  points  the  way  Enacted 
into  law.  this  piece  of  legislation  will  do  more  to  perpetuate  Amer- 
ica as  the  greatest  country  on  earth  than  all  the  battleships  battle 
planes,  and  other  armaments  that  we  can  build^  .^"^^J*"  ^^^^t 
things  are  necessary  for  the  defeases  of  our  liberties,  but  what 
future  purpose  do  these  things  serve  unless  we  are  able  to  sol\e 
permanently  the  problems  of  unemplo>Tnent  and  the  other  social 
Insecurities  which  abound  in  our  country  today? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  General  Welfare  Act  has  within  it  at 
least  a  germ  of  the  solution  of  all  of  these  problems,  and  that 
when  enacted  into  law.  America  will  find  herself  well  on  the  road 
to  a  real  balanced  economy  and  permanent  peace.  Personally.  I  clo 
not  think  that  this  bill  Is  perfect  by  any  means,  but.  nevertheless, 
its  basic  principles  are  economically  sound.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  much  improved  if  the  tax  provisions  of  the  bill  were  revised  to 
provide  a  greater  levy  against  the  larger  income  groups  A  grad- 
uated tax.  with  the  same  exemptions  as  now  provided.  Iti  rny 
ODlnlon  would  put  more  of  the  now  unusable  savings  out  of  the 
national  Income  to  work  and  thus  create  a  better  and  more  equita- 
ble balance  in  our  social  econom.y.  However,  these  problems  are 
for  our  leaders  to  work  out  in  time. 

The  most  important  thing  at  the  moment  Is  for  all  of  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  ball  and  follow  through.  By  all  means,  let  us  keep 
our  rnovement  nonpartisan  in  fact  as  well  as  In  name.  Let  us  all 
remember  to  put  all  blind  partisanship  aside,  particularly  during 
these  next  few  trving  months  when  the  professional  politicians  will 
be  so  hard  at  work  trying  to  play  upon  our  emotions  and  upon  our 
!  inborn  prejudices.  Let  us  not  forget  that  It  is  far  better  to  be  a 
good  American  than  either  a  good  Republican  or  a  good  Democrat. 
There  are  times  when  statesmanship  Is  needed  far  more  than 
politics.  ^  ,        ,    .     __ 

i  We  must  see  to  it  that  none  but  true,  patriotic,  and  loyal  Amcr- 
'  leans  be  In  positions  of  trust  and  confidence  Banish  all  selfLsh- 
ness  and  profiteering;  let  labor  and  capital  each  try  to  outdo  the 
other  in  patriotic  service.  Then  indeed  will  this  Nation  show  forth 
to  the  world  a  patriotism  pure  and  undefiled  "that  will  gird  this 
Commonwealth  with  the  resistless  splendor  of  the  moral  law.  the 
invulnerable  panoply  of  States,  the  celestial  secret  of  a  great  nation 
and  a  happy  people  " 

••God  give  us  men;  a  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  li^st  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinion  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog; 
In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinklrg: 
For  whUe  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Tlieir  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife;  lo.  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps." 
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Address  of  Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Thursday,  October  3,  1940 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  28.   1940 


Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addre.ss  by  the 
Honorable  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  made  at  Yonkers.  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y..  on  Saturday  evening.  September  28, 1940: 

The  Text  or  WnxKie's  Addxtss  at  Yonkers  Rally 

I  come  before  you  tonight  to  make  a  report  on  the  propress  of  the 
crusade  In  which  we  are  engaged — the  crusade  to  give  this  Nation 
back  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  returned  from  2  weeks  among  thoae  people.  I  have  talked 
with  hundreds  of  them,  I  have  addressed  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  I  have  seen  millions.  My  faith  In  them  is  redoubled.  You 
and  I  will  not  let  then>  down. 

I  think  the  record  will  bear  me  out  that  never  before  In  the 
18  States  through  which  I  passed  have  so  many  persons  turned 
out  to  see  and  hear  a  Presidential  candidate. 

No  man  could  receive  the  attention  of  sueh  crowds  without  a 
sense  of  humility.  I  was  deeply  touched.  Yet  I  knew  that  it  is 
not  I  who  draw  them  to  stand,  perhaps  for  hours,  in  long,  cheering 
lines  It  is  something  else — it  Is  something  in  this  year  of  1940 — 
a  challeriRe  which  we  Republicans  must  meet. 

I  have  looked  down  Into  the  faces  of  the  p)e<iple  from  many  plat- 
forms, and  when  I  meet  their  eagerness  and  concentrated  atten- 
tion I  think  tc  myself:  These  are  the  free  people.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  made  of  democracy  the  strongest  kind  of  govern- 
ment "n  earth 

Why  are  they  so  eager?  Why  Is  their  attention  so  concentrated? 
I  w^lU  tell  you  why! 

The  American  people  admire  simplicity.  They  are  frugal.  They 
are  honest.  They  love  the  democratic  process  Tliey  believe  In 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  believe  in  America. 

SEES  AN  ECONOMIC  CKISIS 

But  these  people  are  living  in  one  of  the  greatest  economic  de- 
pressions of  history.  They  have  seen  their  industries  decline  and 
their  .tandard  of  living  contract.  They  liavc  sern  unemployment 
accepted  as  normal,  and  during  the  past  4  years  they  have  actually 
seen  it  increase  During  the  last  7  years  they  have  seen  the  average 
level  of  farm  prices  fall;  they  have  seen  the  national  income  hover 
around  the  level  of  1920  and  fail  even  to  reach  the  level  of  1926. 

In  this  depression  the  New  Deal  party  has  come  to  the  American 
people  and  has  said;  We  will  provide  for  ycu.  we  will  take  care 
of  the  unemployed,  we  will  subsidize  your  farms,  we  will  be  the 
friend  of  the  common  man.  Our  resources  are  unlimited.  You  can 
live  on  us 

The  New  Deal  party  preached  that  false  doctrine  to  the  free  and 
Independent    people   of   America. 

Because  they  were  desperate  the  pecpie  accepted  that  doctrine. 
They  accepted  it  as  an  emergency  doctrine.  They  permitted  the 
New  Deal  to  sp^nd  $60  000,000,000.  They  saw  the  national  debt 
increased  by  $22.000,000  000.  They  accepted  an  enormous  incre.ase 
in  taxes,  and  In  the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  new 
employs  one-fortieth  of  the  total  population. 

Bvit  these  people  are  honest  people  and  frugal.  When  they  get 
checks  from  Wa.«hington  for  produce  they  haven't  grown  or  for 
working  at  something  that  is  wasteful  they  do  not  feel  right 
atK3ut  that.  Instinctively  they  feel  that  it  cant  la.-'t.  They  know 
it  cant  last.  There  must  be  an  end  to  these  doles  and  debts.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  the  emergency. 

PROBLEM    or  DEMOCOACIES 

And  then  what?     What  will  happen  after  that? 

When  they  ask  this  question  the  people  look  out  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  And  what  do  they  And?  Why.  they  find  that 
democracy  has  collapsed  almost  everywhere  on   earth 

And  those  of  them  who  think  most  about  these  things  know 
that  the  collapee  of  democracy  elsewhere  was  preceded  by  the 
same  causes  and  the  same  manifestations  as  we  have  here  in 
America  during  the  last  7  years. 

Those  of  them  who  think  about  these  things  know  that  collapse 
dtdnt  Just  happen.  They  know  that  it  was  men-made,  that  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  democracies  to  make 
themselves  strong  and  to  believe  deeply  and  courageously  In  their 
way    of    life. 

Those  who  think  most  about  these  things  know  that  in  that 
failure  the  New  Deal  Administration  had  a  share  and  must  bear 
part  of  the  responsibility.    They  know  that  the  economic  poli- 


cies of  the  New  Deal  helped  to  disrupt  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  They  know  that  the  depression  in  this  country  helped 
to  pull  those  other  countries  down 

I  have  seen  this  written  In  the  faces  of  the  people;  they  know. 
as  freemen,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Deal  muFt  lead  to  the 
end  of  freedom.  Their  future  Is  dark  aud  uncertain.  Tliei-efore 
they  are  spiritually  hungry.  They  arc  locking  for  a  light.  They 
arc  listening  for  a  voice. 

And  who  speaks  to  them?  Who  lays  the  is-sucs  before  them? 
Who  takes  them  Into  ills  confidence  aud  helps  them  to  solve 
their   problems? 

RIGUAKOLE  AT   CONVENTION 

At  this  particular  crisis  In  their  history  the  New  Deal  party  cap- 
tured the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago.  It  went  through  a 
transparent   rigmarole   about  "drafting"  a  candidate  tor  President. 

In  this  crltic.il  hour  the  New  Deal  party  entrustetl  the  destiny  of 
the  great  liberal  oiuise  of  which  It  has  so  often  boasted  to  machine 
politicians  of  the  Bronx.  Chicago,  and  Jersey  City. 

In  this  critical  hour,  when  the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
democracy  are  in  special  danger,  the  New  Deal  party  asks  the  peo- 
ple to  scrap  one  of  their  most  basic  traditions.  It  injects  Into  the 
campaign  the  disruptive  issue  of  the  third  term. 

And  all  this  while — all  this  anxious  while — the  man  whom  the 
New  Deal  party  nominated,  the  man  whose  trade-mark  is  on  this 
depression,  the  man  whose  foreign  policies  helped  to  disrupt  the 
democratic  world — that  man  is  silent.  He  will  not  discuss  the 
Issues  that  trouble  those  people.  He  will  not  tell  them  the  truth 
about  their  problems.  He  has  placed  himself  above  them.  He 
says:  Trtiit  me  Trust  me.  I  can't  explain  It  all  to  you.  You 
wouldn't  understand.  Perliaps  10  years  from  now  the  archives  will 
explain,  but  for  the  present  you  must  trust  me.  You  mvist  believe 
that  I  am  indispensable. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  pwlitlcal  argument  that  the  American 
people  are  accustomed  to.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  debate  by  which 
they  won  their  way  to  freedom. 

But  that  Is  why  the  faces  that  look  toward  yctir  candidate  are  so 
eager.    That  is  why  they  are  so  expectant — so  full  of  hope. 

Now.  my  fellow  Republicans,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  us  merely 
to  win  this  election.     We  must  provide  a  new  leadership. 

I  have  sought  on  my  western  trip  to  indicate  some  of  the  elements 
of  that  leadership  Because  you  and  I  believe  that  American 
society  must  be  protected  from"  poverty  and  from  exploitation.  I 
have  made  certain  pledges. 

POINTS  TO  HIS  PUEDCES 

I  have  pledged  to  continue  relief  until  those  on  relief  get  Jobs;  to 
continue  and  even  to  reinforce  those  guaranties  that  labor  has 
wen:  to  continue  and  even  to  im.prove  those  elements  of  the  present 
farm  program  which  if  our  national  income  could  be  expanded. 
would  help  the  farmer  tc  get  his  Just  share. 

But  above  all,  I  have  pledged  us  to  make  Jobs.  I  have  explained 
to  the  people  that  In  order  to  fulfUl  this  pledge  we  must  change  our 
attitude  toward  business;  we  must  encourage  it.  We  must  revise 
the  tax  system  so  that  it  will  create  enterprise,  not  strangle  It.  We 
must  open  the  way  for  new  enterprises  to  make  more  Jobs. 

But  I  have  pledged  much  more  than  that.  Yea;  I  have  traveled 
through  this  country— through  the  wheat  and  the  corn,  through  Its 
factories  and  Ireight'sdings.  through  its  crowded  cities  and  lis  empty 
defert  plains  I  have  worked  in  many  of  those  spots  with  my  bands, 
but  now  I  have  seen  them  all  again,  and  I  make  this  pledge,  I  pledge 
a  new  world. 

We  have  scarcely  begun  to  build  this  wonderful  America.  W«  have 
scarcely  begun  to  know  what  we  can  do  with  our  resources  and  our 
manpower.  Please  b-"ileve  me — and  1  have  said  this  to  hundreds  of 
thou.sands — please  believe  me,  ours  is  not  a  static  society.  We  shall 
die  if  we  stand  still  Ours  is  a  dynamic  society  in  which  1  must 
become  2.  and  2  must  become  4.  and  4  must  become  16. 

We  must  understand  the  dynamics  of  It.  We  must  take  thla 
democracy  of  ours  and  make  it  effective.  If  it  is  to  live  it  must 
be  effective. 

We  must  keep  In  our  minds  the  Image  of  that  effective  de- 
mocracy in  the  Image  of  that  new  world,  more  fruitful  than  the 
one  we  have,  more  rewarding,  more  thoughtful  of  human  life, 
more  cultured;  a  world  which  will  be  better  to  live  in  than  any 
world  tliat  anyone  has  Imagined  so  far. 

If  we  are  to  remain  free,  we  must  dare  to  imagine. 

And  now  I  put  It  up  to  you.  fellow  Republicans.  I  confront 
you  with  the  question:  Can  we  fulfill  those  pledges? 

They  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  brain-trust  schemes  or  on  chart 
paper.  They  must  be  fulfilled  in  steel  and  concrete,  and  In  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  men. 

The  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  is  the  greatest  task  that  has 
faced  any  party  since  the  Civil  War — since  that  other  time  of 
crisis  and  despair,  when  the  Republican  party  did  provide  the 
leadership  and  did  save   this  Union  from  destruction. 

I  cannot  pretend — we  must  not  try  to  pretend — that  this  task 
can  be  accomplished  without  sacrifice.  No  nuin  can  predict  wtiat 
those  sacrifices  will  be.  They  begin  this  year  with  a  new  burden 
of  taxes  for  defense,  and  a  new  and  even  staggering  additional 
indebtedness. 

But  of  this  we  may  be  sure.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Government  must  cease  giving  to  the  people.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  people  to  give  to  the  Government. 


I 
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Our  administration  will  favor  every  advance  to  protect  labor,  to 
protect  the  farmer,  to  protect  American  enterprise— to  protect  tlie 
ptfoplr  from  each  other  It  is  thus  and  only  thus  that  the  precious 
goal  uf  national  unity  can  be  attained. 

WOT  A  GOViaWMDfT'8  FKJPL* 

But  our  administration  will  denounce  the  principle  that  the 
American  people  are  the  Governments  people. 

It  will  insist  that  the  American  Ooverrunent  Is  the  peoples  gov- 
ernment. _  ^  J    .. 

This  task  Is  not  one  that  we  can  accept  lightly.  It  Is  a  stupendous 
task      To  fulfill  It  we  must  rise  above  ourselves. 

To  fulfill  It  we  must  rise  above  the  cUch^  and  the  doles  oi  tne 
New  Deal.  We  must  rise  above  the  easy  political  phrases  that  are 
supposed  to  attract  votes.  We  must  make  demands  upon  our  con- 
stitvienu.  not  promise  them  more  We  have  only  one  great  promise 
to  make.  We  promlae  an  effective,  an  expanding,  an  impregnable 
democracy.  .       _^,         .  . 

We  do  not  make  that  promise  In  the  petty  spirit  of  partisanship^ 
We  make  it  in  the  spirit  of  those  great  men  who.  before  us.  cut  ofr 
the  long  arm  of  tyranny  when  it  reached  across  the  Atlantic  to 
grasp  our  taxes,  our  Industries,  and  our  political  rights. 

We  do  not  call  It  tvranny  today  We  do  not  place  upon  Its  head  a 
crown,  yet  the  starker  words  of  our  twentieth  century  cannot  hide 
lu  nature  from  our  eyea.  or  make  It  any  less  the  scourge  of  free  and 

vigorous  men  w      *  ♦». 

This  is  the  scourge  of  government  above  the  people,  without  tne 
people  and  In  spite  of  the  people 

Let  us  go  forth  from  this  meeting  carrying  a  light  that  men  will 
■ee  for  many  centurle*  Let  us  go  forth  carrying  the  same  light  that 
we  can  stUl  see  when  we  look  back  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  greatest 
of  Republicans:  The  light  of  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  With  that  light,  and  with  that  alone, 
we  shall  make  our  way  Into  the  new  world  With  that  light,  and 
with  that  alone,  we  shall  rebuild  America 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  privilege  of  rendering  a  report  to 
you  Every  place  I  have  gone  I  have  seen  the  streets  filled  with 
hungry  people,  asking  us  to  lead  them  I  ask  you  to  Join  in  this 
cause  for  the  preaervatlon  of  American  democracy. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  27.   1940 


Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ai>k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  therein  an 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County,  as  temporary  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Reput)lican  State  convention,  at  White  Plains. 
N.  Y  .  on  September  27.  1940: 

TxxT  or  Dkw«ts  Address  to  Stat*  Republics*  CoHvxirnoN 

Fellow^Bepubllcans.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  your  temporary  chairman  and  for  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  majority  party  of  the  State  of  New  York 

On  your  behalf.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respfcts  to  our  hosts  of  West- 
chester County  Year  after  year,  this  enlightened  community 
maintains  In  office  the  constructive  progressive  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  It  has  the  great  good  sense  to  keep  at  the 
head  of  Its  government  our  dlstlrgulshed  friend  William  P 
Bleakley  We  tre  delighted  to  meet  In  such  a  community  and 
to  erjoy  Its  hospitality. 

I  last  appeared  before  this  honorable  body  2  years  ago.  when 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  selecting  me  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  party 

Since  then,  momentous  events  have  occurred.  The  world  has 
passed  from  tragedy  to  tragedy,  from  Munich  to  Vichy  Our 
national  debt  has  risen  to  staggering  proportions  Bureacracy  has 
multiplied  until  it  puts  Its  clammy  hand  upon  the  life  of  every 
citizen  The  unemployed-nine  and  a  half  million  strong— still 
ask  for  the  Jobs  that  should  be  theirs 

Yet  Franklin  Rocwevelt.  with  an  abiding  cynicism,  seeks — with- 
out daring  to  aak  for  It — a  rubber  stamp  of  appro%-al  for  continua- 
tion in  power  There  Is  only  one  thing  indispensable  about  the 
leader  of  the  New  Deal      That  is  his  retirement. 

TWO  t^:a.is    progress 

How  has  the  great  State  of  New  York  fared  during  the  last  2 
years  of  national  deterioration  and  world  collapse?  First,  let  me 
remind  you  under  whcae  auspices  the  solid  achlevemenia  of  the 


last  2  years  In  New  York  State  have  been  accomplished  In  the 
State  elections  2  years  ago  the  voters  returned  ^f  Pf  /  ^«"  ^"^J; 
Jorltles  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  the  first  ^ime  s  nee 
1930.  There  were  331,000  more  votes  cast  ^^'^  ^he  Repub  ican 
candidate  for  Governor  than  there  were  Democratic  votes  cast  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  For  the  first  time  since  1^22  the 
Republican  Party  in  this  State  will  this  year  be  at  the  head  of 
the  ballot.  .  , 

In  the  short  span  of  2  years  the  Republican  majority  has  made 
real  progress  for  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
appropriations  have  been  continued  for  the  fight  against  Bangs 
disease.  A  new  fight  against  trichinosis  has  been  begun,  and  sou 
conservation  has  been   actively  encouraged. 

In  the  field  of  labor  a  new  spirit,  a  partnership  spirit,  has 
been  put  Into  the  State  Labor  Relations  Act.  Cooperation  has  been 
fostered  in  place  of  antagonism  and  collective  bargaining  has 
been  strengthened. 

Nirw    HEALTH    MIASTJRES 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  Malller  commission  has  done  a  splendid 
Job  In  the  study  of  new  public-health  measures  In  the  field  of 
business  the  Ives  investigation  is  being  conducted  into  the  causes 
of  the  exodus  of  business  from  New  York  State  during  the  years  of 
Democratic  misrule  Recommendation  for  halting  this  exodus,  as 
well  as  for  attracting  new  business  Into  the  State,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  next  year 

In  the  field  of  education,  expenditures  have  been  adjusted  so 
that  every  section  of  the  State  Is  receiving  State  aid  on  the  basis 
of  actual  need  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  localities  to  "spend 
to  get."  Now  25  percent  of  the  available  State-aid  moneys  are 
granted  only  on  proof  of  their  need  rather  than  as  the  results 
of  past  expenditures 

And  now  to  come  to  the  field  of  finance,  in  which  the  failure 
of  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  most  spectacular  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  In  New  York  State  under  a  Republican  majority  th3 
trend  toward   bankruptcy   has  lieen  reversed. 

The  fight  has  not  been  easy      The  Democratic  Governor  and  the 

Democratic   minorities    have   fought   every   step   of   the   way.     But 

in    spite   of   thi.s.    the    Republican    majority   has    achle^d    budget 

reductions  and  tax  revision  in   1939  and   1940.  Sfeving  the  people 

I    of  the  State  more  than  $40,000,000 

In  the  Nation,  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  campatsn  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  shall  retain  the  essential  features 
Of  a  free  republic  In  thi.s  campaign  New  York  has  a  special 
Interest  and  a  special  responsibility  New  York  will  speak  in  this 
election,  from  experience,  first-hand  experience,  with  the  kind  of 
leadership  now  offered  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  a  gift  in 
perwtuitv. 

On  the' basis  of  its  own  experience  with  Franklin  Roosevelt.  New 
York  now  offers  the  candidate  in  opposition.  New  York  has  rea- 
son to  know  the  candidate  in  opposition,  for  he  is  Its  adopted 
son  As  a  result  of  12  years"  experience  with  its  native  .son.  as 
Governor  and  President.  New  York  prefers  its  adopted  son. 
Wendell  Wlllkle 

The  Issue  between  these  two  men  is  more  than  a  test  between 
Individuals.  It  is  broader  than  party  Down  beneath  all  the  sta- 
tistics and  arguments  this  campaign  presents  a  deeper  Issue— the 
Issue  of  charac'er  .       .  ^ 

In  these  crucial  times  it  Is  fitting  that  this  major  issue  be  stated 
In  simple  terms.  It  Is  made  up  of  seven  offenses  against  common 
honesty. 

BROKEN    PROMISES 

(1)  Franklin  Roosevelt's  record  of  broken  promises  Is  unique  in 
American  history  The  promise  of  reemployment  has  been  broken 
to  the  sorrow  of  nine  and  a  half  million  American  families.  The 
promise  of  a  balanced  Budget  has  been  broken  thus  far  in  the  sum 
of  $22  000.000.000  This  cynical  disregard  of  public  pledges  has  con- 
tributed to  the  break-down  of  morality  in  public  life  The  bland 
repetition  of  those  promises — those  promises  which  had  not  been 
made  good — compounded  the  fraud  Franklin  Roosevelt's  army  of 
unemployed  and  their  families  is  almost  half  as  great  as  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain  which  today  Is  defending  civilization. 
It  is  not  ethics  alone,  but  staggering  human  misery  th.at  is  included 
in  the  price  we  pay  for  the  medieval  morals  of  this  administration. 

(2)  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  preached  the  false  doctrine  that  the 
Interests  of  worker  and  employer  are  antagonistic  He  has  professed 
to  believe  that  when  business  is  beaten  down  labor  will  benefit. 
Both  capital  and  labor  have  been  the  victims  of  these  policies. 

Moreover,  he  has  constantly  pointed  the  finger  of  suspicion  at  one 
group  by  speakii  g  much  of  the  sins  of  some  of  Its  members  and 
nothing  of  the  sins  of  members  of  other  groups. 

He  has  thus  compelled  millions  of  honest  Americans  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  wanted  in  his  councils;  that  they  have  no  voice  in 
government:  that  is.  In  fact,  their  enemy.  He  has  treated  a  vast 
cla=8  of  Americans  who  are  in  truth  citizens  without  a  government — 
a  class  of  subjects,  not  coequals  This  doctrine  Is  alien  to  the  whole 
Am-^rlcan  principle  of  equality. 

(3)  He  has  set  himself  up  as  the  personal  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and.  one  by  one.  he  has  cost  us  iheir 
friendship.  He  has  vacillated  and  blustered  without  strength  or 
cons-Stency  of  purpose  Friendly  nations  have  relied  upon  him  in 
vain  and  others  have  been  encouraged  to  predatory  action  He  has 
carried  on  this  meddling  so  furtively  that  the  jseople  of  thiS  country 
have  not  known,  and  cannot  know,  the  state  of  our  foreign  affairs 
from  month  to  month  or  year  to  year.     If.  a&  may  be  assumed,  he 
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has  carried  on  these  relationships  with  the  same  craft  and  Indefl- 
nlteness  as  have  characterized  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  then  a  large  part  of  the  distress  that  exists  throughout  the 
world  arises  from  such  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

(4)  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  sought  and  accepted  the  support  of 
corrupt  political  machines  In  the  great  cities  of  America.  Where 
theic  were  no  corrupt  political  machines  to  carry  out  his  ends  he 
has  deliberately  used  the  power  of  patronage  to  foster  them.  As  re- 
cently as  last  week,  he  publicly  admitted  that  free  elections  are 
the  essence  of  a  free  political  system.  And  yet  he  has  deliberately 
given  aid.  comfort,  and  nourishment  to  corrupt  political  machines 
which  laugh  at  free  elections  Moral  Indigratlon  on  his  part 
seems  exclusively  reserved  for  those  who  do  not  carry  his  banners 
or  give  him  their  votes  His  political  servants  are  subject  to  no 
moral  indignation.  Apparently,  they  are  eased  out  only  after 
they  are  caught  with  the  first  million  dollars  of  fees  from  defense 
contracts. 

NEW  WORDS  VEIL  TATLVKE 

(5)  Unable  to  bring  about  the  promised  solution  of  the  Nation's 
economic  problems,  he  has  Invented  a  new  vocabulary  to  cover 
his  failures  Unable  to  alter  the  facts,  he  has  sought  to  give 
sweeter  names  to  b.tter  facts. 

As  a  nation  we  grew  strong  through  simple  moral  concepts. 
Our  self-appointed  educators  In  the  White  House  contemptuou.sly 
regaid  our  beliefs  as  "folk  ways."  They  brand  American  traditions 
as  mere  mythology.  Economy,  they  say.  presents  visions  of  thrifty 
Uncle  Abner  rolling  balls  of  waste  string.  By  world -Juggling,  this 
administration  has  sought  to  undermine  the  fundament»il  prin- 
ciples by  which  Americans  live.  Like  Dr.  Goebbels.  they  debase 
the  intellectual  coinage  of  the  Nation. 

(6)  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  deliberately  sought  to  identify  his 
personality  with  the  concept  of  llljeral  government.  He  thinks  of 
himself  not  merely  as  the  servant  of  government.  He  thinks  he  Is 
progressive  government.  Hiram  Johnson  has  believed  In  progres- 
sive government  for  more  years  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  lived.  Yet 
HuuM  Johnson  is  smeared  because  he  dares  to  disagree.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  enlightenment  began  in  1932  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  will  end  when  he  leaves  the  White  House.  This 
monumental  fraud  Is  not  literalism;  It  Is  personal  government. 
Where  personal  government  begins,  both  liberalism  and  freedom 
end. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  ABX7SZ 

(7)  He  has  used  the  power  of  the  Presidency  ruthlessly  to  be- 
smirch every  man  who  has  aspired  to  succeed  him  In  that  office, 
whether  within  or  without  his  party.  Society  and  the  law  con- 
demn misuse  of  public  funds.  So,  too.  they  condemn  the  abuse 
of  power  to  f>erpetuate  any  individual  in  his  elected  ofEce.  Let  It 
be  recorded  that  only  Ideals  and  principles  survive— and  these 
through  the  leadership  of  many  men.  Where  one  man  would  de- 
stroy all  others  who  might  uphold  thoee  Ideals  and  carry  on  those 
principles,  he  believes  In  no  Ideals.  He  believes  In  no  principles. 
He  Ijelleves  only  In  his  own  personal  aggrandlssement. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  RepubUcan  Party  In  saying  that  we  believe 
that  principles  are  greater  than  men  and  that  all  of  us  are  mere 
instrximents  by  which  these  principles  are  carried  forward. 

The  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  today  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  long  procession  of  Individual  blunders,  the  fiscal  heresies,  the 
ever-swelling  bureaucracy,  the  economic  failure.  I  have  spoken 
today  only  of  those  fundamentals  by  which  free  government  lives 
and  without  which  free  government  dies. 

Bv  these  standards  this  administration  has  shown  Itself  un- 
worthy of  Its  tiust.  It  has  failed  in  its  vital  test  of  character. 
Do  we  In  this  world  crisis,  seek  leadership  which  restP  on  simple 
honesty  and  Justice?  Will  America  place  Its  trust  In  Its  own 
essential  character?  Will  it  seek  leadership  which  represents  that 
character?  , 

'  OU>  WORU>  THEORIES? 

Or  will  it  adopt  the  New  Deal  theory?  Will  America.  In  crisis. 
choose  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history  an  administration  which  lives 
by  the  Old  World  theory  of  governmental  mastery,  which  believes 
in  the  indispensable  man.  which  puts  all  Its  faith  In  the  super- 
man? Win  America,  at  this  fateftU  hour,  abandon  Its  own  tradi- 
tions? 

The  country  Inevitably  will  be  Identified  with  Its  leadership,  and 
if  that  leadership  lives  for  stratagem  and  spoils,  the  moral  Integ- 
rity of  the  country  Is  gone.  In  the  uncertainty  and  dangers  that 
surround  us.  we  reach  out  for  the  eternal  verities,  the  proven 
touchstones  of  our  American  life. 

We  are  asked  to  deliver  our  Government  and  otir  people  into  the 
hands  of  a  cynical  and  arrogant  administration  which  apes  those 
European  governments  It  pretends  to  oppose.  If  a  government 
charged  with  preserving  our  freedom  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
morals  and  theories  of  those  to  whom  we  are  opposed,  then  Indeed 
the  soul  of  otxr  Nation  Is  lost.  We  must  not.  In  resisting  totalitari- 
anism, become  totalitarian  ourselves. 

The  Immortal  Dante,  of  whom  we  once  heard  In  a  Presidential 
utterance,  otjserved  this  peril.  He  describes  one  of  the  regions  of 
the  Inferno.  There  a  man  is  struggling  with  a  dragon.  As  the 
deadly  battle  goes  on.  the  man  gradtially  takes  on  the  form  of  the 
dragon.  Finally,  he.  himself,  becomes  a  dragon.  If  not  from  our- 
selves, let  us  learn  from  Dante  We  cannot  save  America  from  an 
alien  creed  by  adopting  that  alien  creed  ourselves. 


BOtTND    COVERNMINT    VITAL 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  core  of  the  Nation,  the  heart  ot  its 

government.  Is  sound. 

It  Is  a  long  night  of  vigil  that  we  face,  and  through  the  watches 
of  that  night  only  the  clearest  Intelligence,  the  steadiest  hand,  the 
most  unquestionable  Integrity,  should  l>e  on  guard.  Our  national 
administration  Is  that  sentinel  to  whom  we  entrust  our  goods,  our 
lives,  our  honor.  We  must  look  to  the  Integrity  of  that  sentinel,  con- 
sider its  record  In  less  critical  times.  In  more  tranquil  hours  our 
sentinel  failed  us.  Then,  the  greater  the  crisis  we  face,  the  simpler 
the  virtues  that  have  survived  the  years  We  arc  determined  to  put 
those  virtues  into  our  government  once  more:  Trxnhfulncss  In  the 
relations  between  government  and  citizen;  tolerance  and  friendli- 
ness among  all  our  people;  prudence  In  our  commitments,  courage 
In  our  policies      Above  all.   Integrity,  always  integrity.   In  public 

in  Its  search  for  these  qualities  the  American  people  are  turning 
to  the  Republican  Party.  Its  chosen  leaders  will  not  fall  them. 
With  these  new  sentinels  on  guurd  America  will  again  be  safe. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1940 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  week-end  recess  of 
the  House,  I  went  back  home  to  Indiana,  and  while  there  I 
saw  and  talked  with  many  friends  of  both  political  parties.  I 
found  everyone  was  distressed  over  the  same  matter.  No;  it 
was  not  over  the  conscription.  It  was  over  the  danger  to  our 
democratic  institutions  should  there  be  a  President  who  ob- 
tains a  third  term.  We  all  feel  that  such  a  procedure  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  break-down  of  our  very  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Both  men  and  women  of  both  parties  expressed 
bitter  opposition  to  a  third  term  for  the  President. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  work  out  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  country  was  founded  without  long  and 
serious  consideration  and  debate.  Our  forefathers  were  far- 
seeing,  and  they  knew  that  If  they  should  throw  oflf  the  yoke 
of  England,  where  the  rulers  received  their  power  through 
Inheritance,  and  established  a  new  form  of  government,  a 
democracy,  where  the  rulers  would  derive  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  they  knew  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  time  that  a  President  could  hold  office.  Thomas 
Jefferson  even  suggested  that  the  Coiistitutlon  be  amended 
to  limit  a  Presidential  term.  He  felt  that  this  was  necessary 
to  continue  our  free  form  of  government. 

If  a  man  is  elected  for  4  years  and  can  be  reelected  for 
another  4  years,  and  no  other  limit  Is  set.  then  he  would 
become  so  accustomed  ♦o  the  feel  of  power  In  his  hands  that 
he  would  seek  another  reelection,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  the  Government  would  descend  to  one  of  inherited 
officials.  The  Presidency  would  no  longer  be  an  elected  but 
an  inherited  office.  When  that  time  comes,  then  our  form  of 
government  would  no  longer  be  In  existence.  We  would  no 
longer  be  a  democracy. 

This  limit  of  time  to  a  term  of  office  is  one  powerful  safe- 
guard that  our  forefathers  built  around  this  country.  If  that 
safeguard  Is  broken  down,  then  we  descend  to  a  monarchy,  a 
dictatorship,  a  totalitarian  government,  and  Imperceptibly  we 
shall  have  changed  our  form  of  government  overnight — our 
Goverrmient  that  has  been  so  strong  and  has  stood  the  tests  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  through  periods  of  war  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and  through  the  long  decades  of  peace  when  this  coun- 
try had  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop  In  strength  and  become 
the  greatest  nation  of  the  world. 

ReeUglbility  makes  a  President  an  officer  for  life. 
Thomas  Jeflferson  accomplished  many  things  that  distin- 
guished him  among  the  founding  fathers,  but  he  did  three 
things  that  made  him  immortal.  He  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  he  sponsored  the  American  Bill  of  Rights — 
his  correspondence  shows  that  he  deserves  credit  for  that: 
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he  founded  the  Democratic  Party  which  was  called  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  the  day  of  his  death;  and  he  undertook  to 
impress  the  character  of  tradition  upon  the  precedent  that 
George  Washington  had  esUblished  against  a  third  term. 
On  this  point.  Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

The  example  of  four  President  voluntarily  retiring  at  t^e  end  or 
the  r  eighth  year  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  prln- 
cVple  IS  salutary  have  given  11  In  practice  the  force  of  precedent 
and  usage:  insomuch,  that,  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  can- 
dldat*-  for  a  third  election.  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this 
demonstration  of  ambltloua  views. 

Someone  has  properly  said  that  every  dictator  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Hitler  has  shattered  tradition  to  seize  power. 
Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  continue  to  labor  under  the  illusion 
that  he  is  the  only  human  l)eing  in  the  United  States  fit  to 
be  President,  he  might  seek  three  times  a  third  term.  Did 
Mr  Roosevelt  renounce  a  fourth  term  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance? In  the  light  of  that  speech,  he  could  not  renounce  a 
tenth  term  or  an  nth  term,  so  long  as  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  is  more  indispensable  to  the  Integrity  and  perpetuity 
of  our  free  institutions  than  the  men  who  founded  them. 

Our  people  have  awakened  to  the  dangers  facing  our  be- 
loved country  should  this  bulwark  be  broken  down.  We 
must  have  no  third  term. 


able  to  build  up  such  a  powerful  polit  cal  "^f  ^h^"^.  ^^t  ^he 
odds  will  be  strongly  against  ever  upsetting  it^  ^J]^''^  'f  "^ 
means  perpetuation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  in 

power  indefinitely.  ^     ,  ^^\in„n\ 

America  stands  at  the  cross  roads.  Our  hard  ^o"  P^^^^^^ 
freedom  is  at  stake.  The  decision  rests  not  upon  Congre^  but 
the  people  themselves.  And  it  is  all  the  more  appalhng  ^^hen 
one  stops  to  realize  that  this  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  tr> 
to  break  one  of  our  finest  traditions  of  government,  is  a  man 
who  has  violated  practically  every  campaign  promise  he 
ever  made  to  the  people. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OK    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 
Mr   JOHNSON  of  Illinois.,  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  1 
month  from  today  the  citizens  of  this  country  will  go  to  their 
respective  polling  places  to  cast  their  ballots  in  the  1940  Presi- 
dential election.  ^    ;  ;  „ 
In  the  meantime  they  must  make  a  momentous  decision. 
They  will  have  to  decide  if  they  are  willing  to  break  the 
third-term  tradition— one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  this 
Republic     That  is  a  decision  of  incalculable  weight,  for  once 
that  tradition  is  broken  there  is  little  possibility  of  ever  rees- 
tablishing  it. 

This  forthcoming  election  is  no  ordinary  one.  It  is  not 
merely  the  choosirg  one  candidate  over  another.  It  can  easily 
resolve  itself  into  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  represent- 
ative form  of  government. 

The  battle  of  the  ballot  box  next  November  5  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  development  in  American  poll- 
tics  since  the  Civil  War.  The  electorate  must  determine 
whether  It  wants  to  preserve  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  every  man  is  the  captain  of  his  own  destiny,  or 
whether  it  wants  to  go  into  a  dictatorship. 

The  third-term  issue  transcends  all  others  in  this  cam- 
paign. It  is  infinitely  more  important  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation  than  the  war  and  domesUc  economic  issues  combined. 
Proof  that  this  is  true  and  that  large  numbers  of  citizens 
reahze  it  is  found  in  the  wedding  of  the  Republican  and  Jef- 
feiscnian  Democratic  Parties.  Many  leaders  of  these  two 
great  American  schools  of  poUtical  thought  have  united  in  a 
common  effort  to  repel  a  foe  far  more  dangerous  and  insidious 
to  American  liberty  than  the  Axis  powers  ever  could  be. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  understands  the  peril 
that  is  creeping  upon  this  Nation  to  advise  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  these  facts.  U  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  elected  to  a 
third  term.  In  all  probability  this  will  be  the  last  time  that 
wc  shall  ever  have  a  comparatively  free  and  untrammeled 
election. 

Give  the  New  Deal  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  12  years  in  control 
of  this  Qovemment  and  he  and  his  cohorts  will  have  been 


As  the  Editor  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  R    F    BEASLEY 


Mr  BURGIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  R.  F.  Beasley.  editor  of  the  Monroe  Journal. 
Monroe.  N.  C.  under  date  of  October  1,  1940: 

[From  the  Monrtie  (N  C.)  Journal  of  October  1.  19401 

AS  THE  EDITOR  SEiS  TT 

(By  R  F  Beasley) 
Poor  Mr  Willkle  Is  in  a  bad  fix  according  to  a  statement  he  made 
in  a  speech  in  Detroit  Monday  night.  He  said  that  the  New  Deal  .8 
Lettif^^us  closer  and  closer  to  war.  ar.d  then  summed  it  up  thus . 
-The  closer  Mr  Roosevelt  pets  us  to  war.  the  more  people  say  j.e 
oUKht  not  to  chanee  horses  m  the  middle  of  the  stream  How  did 
we  Bet  there'  The  man  who  got  us  there  is  not  the  one  to  get  us  out 
That  would  be  good  logic  If  the  premise  were  sound,  which  it  is  not^ 
Mr  Roosevelt  is  not  responsible  for  the  situation  we  are  in  and 
Mr  WUlkies  own  position  proves  it.  and  that  is  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  what  Mr  Roosevelt  has  done  What  has  gotten  us  near 
wi  is  that  Hitler  started  cut  to  rule  or  ruin  the  world  Mr  Ro^ve.t 
m"y  have  talked  imprudently  at  times,  but  Hitler's  victory  in  Europe 
and  his  determination  to  destroy  the  Bnti.sh  Empire  and  divide  the 
world  UP  among  the  dictators,  is  what  is  pressing  us  into  prepared- 
ness and  the  aid  of  England.  Mr  Willkie  not  only  approves  pre- 
naredness  and  more  aid  to  England  both  as  a  matter  of  honest 
natrlotism  and  as  necessary  politics  at  this  time,  but  goes  further 
and  says  we  should  give  more  encouragement  to  China.  So.  when 
Mr  Willkie  says  the  President  Is  getting  us  closer  to  war  by  doing 
the  things  which  Mr   WiUkie  says  we  should  do.  his  argument  loses 

force 

Mr  Willkle  is  a  mighty  fine  man.  in  my  opinion,  but  he  is  now 
the  victim  of  circumstances  His  trouble  is  that  the  war  over- 
shadows everything  else  and  he  is  driven  to  illegal  positions  by 
isolationists  in  his  own  party  and  in  a  conflict  between  his  own  con- 
victions and  his  campaign  necessities.  Mr.  WiUkie  ."^eems  not  to 
understand  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  brought  us  near  to  war.  he 
himself  has  poured  a  lot  of  water  on  Roosevelt's  wheel  Every  time 
Mr  Willkie  announced  his  position  on  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stepped  up  his  demands  for  more.  The  President  was  slow  about 
the  draft  till  WiUkie  endorsed  it.  He  was  .slow  about  more  aid  to 
England  till  WUlkie  endorsed  It.  And  immediately  after  Willkle 
said  we  ought  to  encourage  China.  Mr  Roosevelt  clapped  the  em- 
bargo on  Japan  and  lent  China  another  twenty-five  millions.  Mr. 
Willkle  Is  to  be  commended  for  not  going  sour  on  the  whole  thing, 
seeing  that  every  time  he  Issues  an  endorsement  Mr  Roosevelt  grabs 
It  and  carries  the  ball  over  another  line.    Mr.  Willkle  Is  really  in  a 

bad  fix 

The  helllans  are  getting  ready  to  pour  poison  gas  on  the  English 
to  strangle  men.  women,  and  children  to  death  Every  time  Hitler 
is  ready  to  do  a  particularly  mean  crime  he  begins  to  say  that 
the  other  side  Is  about  to  do  it  That  Is  dictator  methods  The 
Russians  said  that  little  Finland  was  about  to  cut  up  the  Russian 
empire  and  so  must  be  eaten  up  first  Hitler  said  the  same  thing 
about  every  country  he  has  robbed  and  murdered.  Now.  in  Berlin. 
they  pretend  to  believe  that  England  is  going  to  use  gas  and  are 
advising  the  populace  to  prepare  themselves  with  masks.  That 
means  Just  one  thing  and  that  is  London  is  to  be  submerged  in 
gas  provided  Hitler  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  it.    Hitler's  crowd 
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are  Infuriated  because  they  have  not  succeeded  In  putting  England 
out  If  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  British  Empire 
were  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  one  vast  building,  and  one 
buge  bomb  could  blast  them  out  of  existence,  the  German  high 
command  would  gleefully  issue  the  order  to  drop  that  bomb  That 
Is  the  extent  to  which  their  criminal  insanity  has  gone  and  they 
are  proud  of  it  Why?  Bix-ause  it  is  necessary  to  convince  them- 
selves that  thev  are  superior  to  all  other  people  Hitler  once  said 
that  they  were' proud  to  be  caUed  barbarians.  Why?  Because  all 
men  who  commit  crimes  Justify  themselves  one  way  or  another. 

The  German-lUillan-Japanese  alliance  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
frighten  other  people  and  to  boost  up  German  morale  at  home, 
llalv  is  tellinR  the  United  States  what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  and  yr t 
Italy  can't  si  nd  a  single  vessel  out  of  its  ports  for  fear  of  the  British 
Navy.  Germany  is  dividing  up  the  world  and  can't  get  out  of  reach 
of  its  own  shore  guns.  Japan  Is  going  to  bust  England  and  the 
United  States  and  In  3  years  hasn't  been  able  to  conquer  the 
Chinese,  armed  with  little  more  than  cornstalks  It  Is  nil  another  hip 
Wind,  which  will  remain  wind  as  long  as  the  British  Fleet  rules  the 
seas  and  England  holds  out  as  its  base.  England  is  going  to  hold 
out  In  proportion  to  the  aid  she  gets  from  us,  and  the  more  we  aid 
her  now  the  less  we  will  have  to  do  in  the  future  in  holding  off  the 
three  grand  robt>ers.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  in  their  determina- 
tion to  divide  the  world  and  abolish  liberty  for  the  benefit  of 
tjrants  and  their  cohorts  Our  way  \s  clear — more  and  more  aid  to 
England,  and.  as  soon  as  possible,  real  aid  to  China. 


Article  by  Bankhe<id  Tells  Reason  for  Backing 

Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

IhON.  SAM  HOBBS 

'  OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1    Thursday,  October  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September  24.  1940.  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  last  public  utterance  of  the  late  Speaker 
Bankhead: 

(From   the   Washington   Evening  Star  of  September  24.   19401 

Article   bt    Bankhead   Tells   Reasons   fob   Backing   Roose\'elt — 

Sfeakeb  Had  WRrrrrN  It  at  Request  or  Associated  Press 

(The  Aisciciated  Pi  ess  asked  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  Bank- 
head  to  write  an  article  on  "Why  111  Vote  for  Roosevelt."  The 
Speaker  agreed  and  prepared  the  following  article  shortly  before 
September  10  when  he  went  to  Baltimore  where  he  waa  seized  with 
a  fatal  illness  This  is  believed  to  be  the  last  public  sUtement 
written  by  Speaker  Bankhead.) 

(By  William  B.  Bankhead! 

Plrst  allow  me  to  sav  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  wl!5dom  of 
government  by  poMtlcal  parties.  As  a  life-long  Democrat,  I  have 
always  voted  for  n>v  party  now.lnees — national.  State,  and  local — 
and  Mr    RooJ'evelt  Is  the  nominee  of  my  party  for  President. 

I  realize  however,  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
classed  as  •independents,"  upon  whom  party  ties  hang  loosely  or 
not  at  all,  and  who  will  probably  play  a  decisive  part  In  the  coming 

election.  _  ...«,.„  ,* 

And  there  are  many  .sound  reasons  why  I  support  Mr    Roosevelt. 

in  addition  to  my  sense  of  party  loyalty. 

The  U'l-lativc  pn^t;ram  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  very 

lareely   bv    reason    of   President   Roosevelt's   recommendations   and 

leadrrshln    !.•=  the  best  po^Mble  proof  of  hi.-  wholehearted  espousal 

of  that  very  e.s.>^nce  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  "equal  rights  to  aU 

men  and  special  privileges  to  none." 

NEW    DEAL    LAWS    HAILED 

All  informed  citizens  are  familiar  with  such  legislative  enact- 
ments Many  of  them  have  been  deeply  ofTensive  to  great  groups 
of  men  and  corporations  who  had  become  inured  to  the  enjoyment 
Without  restraint  of  special  privileges  granted  them  during  the 
m.anv  years  of  prior  Republican  administrations.  Great  as  has  been 
the  clamor  against  such  legislation  as  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
the  Stock  Exchange  Act.  the  Wagner  Act.  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and 
many  other.,  a  la  singularly  significant  that  Mr.  \Mllkie.  the  Re- 
publican nominee.  Indorses  them  all.  They  were  so  everlastingly 
right  m  principle  that  neither  he  nor  his  party  dared  to  recommend 
tbelr  repeal. 


Exactly  the  same  situation  exists  with  reference  to  the  Democratic 
farm  program.  With  all  the  terrific  anUgonlsm  and  criticism  of 
that  program  by  the  opposition  party,  and  especially  upon  the  part 
of  Rt-publicun  Member.'^  of  Ccngress,  who  bltieiiy  upposed  many  of 
its  essential  features,  especially  the  appropriations  for  parity  pay- 
ments, how  In  the  name  of  common  sense  can  the  Republican  lead- 
ers expect  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  repvidiate  the  party  whose 
policies  have  tided  them  over  the  worst  agricultural  catastrophe  In 
our  history  and  which  fxsllcies  the  Republican  candidate  and  his 
party  now  indor.sc? 

They  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  miserable  fumbling  of  their 
problems  by  the  Hoover  administration.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
American  farmer  Just  think  back  to  tho.se  evil  days. 

I  support  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  foreign  policy.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  devotion  to  peace  and  to  universal  brotl^erhood  for  all 
people  everywhere.  He  has  uttered  time  and  again  his  loathing  and 
abomination  of  war  as  an  Instrumentality  of  settlement  of  national 
antagonisms. 

Hi'  has  been  one  American  who  has  had  the  foresight  to  anticipate 
exactly  what  Is  happening  in  the  world  today  and  to  warn  our  fellow 
citizens  against  its  sinister  Implications  as  they  aflect  our  national 
Interest  Moreover,  he  has  been  a  leader  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  urge  adequate  national  defense  to  protect  the  sovereignty  oi  our 
democratic  Institutions  against  assault  from  any  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers. 

He  is  urging  the  Congress  to  hasten  these  measures  of  defense 
before  it  is  too  late,  although  he  is  fully  aware  that  his  forthright 
appeal  may  be  a  costly  political  venture.  And  that,  when  his  re- 
election to  the  Presidency  Is  at  stake,  is  a  pretty  good  pattern  of  a 
man.  He  has  never  equivocated  or  sidestepped  on  any  problem 
affecting  our  national  security. 

I  am  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  in  these  days  ol  tremendous  peril 
to  our  land  and  Institutions  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  equipped 
man  in  the  country  by  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  essential 
factors  to  guide  and  preserve  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  and  Its 
people. 

This  is  no  time  to  experin\ent  with  a  novice  In  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, even  though  he  may  be  a  good  businessman. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  qualify  In  that  category. 


Labor  Legrislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleag^ies,  during  the 
campaign  of  1938  I  made  a  few  definite  promises.  I  have  kept 
those  promises  l)efore  me  as  various  legislative  matters  were 
presented  to  the  House.    Referring  to  labor  security  I  said: 

I  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  man  and  woman. 

With  my  first  term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives drawing  to  a  close.  I  am  more  than  pleased  and 
proud  to  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  date 
of  September  27,  1940: 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
recently  brought  up  to  date  the  legislative  records  on  measures 
of  interest  to  labor  of  all  Memljers  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  your  Incumbency  you  have  built  up  a  wonderful  record, 
as  you  have  invariably  voted  in  favor  of  proposals  approved  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  You  have  stood  steadfast  on 
three  occasions  on  questions  which  vitally  affected  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  consideration  of  these  facts  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  derelict  in  my  duty  were  I  to  neglect  to  advise 
our  affiliates  in  your  district  of  the  foregoing. 

Therefore,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  ofBccrs  of  our 
afBllates  In  your  district  with  the  request  that  they  and  their 
friends  give  you  all  aid  possible  In  order  that  you  may  be  reelected 
this  fall. 

With  kindest  regards  and  ijest  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely,  .„       „ 

Wm.  Ossn, 

President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Address  By  Senator  Wagner  Before  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday   October  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  MANHATTAN  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

CITY 


Mr  WAGNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  mserted  in  the  Record  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Convention  in  New  YorK 
City,  on  September  30.  1940.  ^   ♦„  k^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  t 

Governor  Lehman.  Chairman  Farley,  delegates  to  the  convention 
I    am     honored     to    summon    you    once    agam     to     the    cause    oi 

***?^Tear»  ago  in  this  convention  we  hailed  the  heroic  accom- 
nlSme^fts  o?^a  ^eat  President  who  recognized  the  dangerous 
^hMn^Je  to  fr^  government  then  brewing  across  the  seas.  Few 
fn  his  own  paVt7  ^ualed  him  in  foresight,  and  most  of  the  oppo- 
L?tlon  o^^rSct^  him  with  blind  fur>-  But  the  American  people 
h«rt  f^ith  m  his  vision  and  approved  his  eflcrts  to  guard  cur  coun- 
tvs  i^ac4  T^ay  we  are  l^t  pea.:e.  and  as  our  defenses  mount 
ea^ch  ^v  our^ace  becomes  more  certain,  under  the  courageous 

^^^'/r^waJcrthe^unt^ain^pLVlUcal  maneuvers  of  the  Repub- 
lican *andrdatV-who  one  day  calls  the  President  of  the  United 
sSren  a  war  monger  and  the  next  day  calls  h.m  an  aPPf^*"- 
ft    18  only   fair   to  appraise   our   constructive  achievements  for   the 

^°?^e1ri:e^:n?ctrr'^eu^r"a!l;yTw   maKlng  greater  sacrmces  for 
m-rce  than  the  laws  of  this  or  any  other  country  at  any  time 
%e  are  building  an  invincible  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force.  In  readl- 

'-^^^'e"  ha;.r^nV'ord°1ie%^oVlrs"tThTp"KJ^°;  a.^rV  ^  ^^  "^r 
from  our  sh^r^  and  acquired  new  ba.es  to  hurl  back  any  aggressor 

"^The's^'ur^Vy'^fTh^'werern  world  is  reinforced  by  economic 
aid    to    Latin    America 

Rv  the<*  DOllclcs    our  security  Is  fortified  and  our  peaceful  pur- 
p.,*es  made  mcreasingly  clear.     We  will  not  become  involved  in  any 

^"nel.ubuS'n  spokesmen  charge  that  our  foreign  policy  has  cost  us 
the  fnendship  of  the  nations  of  the  world  We  readily  concede  that 
ue  do  not  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  dictator..  But  President 
Rrxwevelt  has  made  America  the  friend  of  the  common  people  of 
all  lands  and  the  symbol  of  their  hope  for  freedom 

While  we  guard  our  ramparU.  we  are  thrilled  with  the  record  of 
democracy-s  gains  In  social  and  economic  welfare  during  the  past  7 
vear*  We  have  diminished  the  danger  of  widespread  discontent,  a 
danger  as  threatening  as  any  coming  from  abroad^  by  making  our 
citJeiiH  free  frcm  insecurity  in  their  homes,  their  farms,  and  their 
uavlnus  free  from  want  In  time  of  unemployment  and  old  age.  free 
to  organise  and  bargain  collectively,  and  free  to  compete  in  the 
market  plac«  ^  ,  w 

Whenever  we  think  of  our  youth  being  given  a  chance  for  work 
and  education  instead  of  drifting  hopelessly  on  the  city  streets; 
m-hen»\-er  we  see  an  elderly  couple  receiving  a  dignified  pension  in- 
.teadW  the  bitter  crust  of  charity:  whenever  we  see  the  new  thou- 
sand!, or  underprivileged  families  moving  from  the  slums  Into  new 
homos  that  are  clean  and  safe;  whenever  we  hear  the  throb  of  ex- 
nandlng  factories  and  see  the  new  millions  marching  to  steady  Jobs 
at  decent  wagw— then  we  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  democracy 
of  opportunity  established  for  all  the  people  under  the  matchless 
guidance  of  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

In  this  march  of  progress,  no  legislators  have  labored  more 
rarnestlv  than  those  liberal  and  time-proven  public  servants.  James 
M  Mr.\o  Caholini  OPat.  and  MATTHrw  J  MniRrrr  No  Governor 
has  cooperated  more  effectively  than  that  splendid  and  experienced 
executive  of  whom  New  York  is  so  JusiU*  proud,  Herbert  H    Lehman. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women,  seeking  to  evaluate  fairly  Mr  Will- 
k'c  -  promise  to  expand  the  horizons  of  national  progress,  will  and 

/ 


their  .tt™,lon»  rlv^ed  upon  the  V.Uey  of  'h'^Jt^ff '^^ill'^!;,'^ 
Situated  the  core  of  the  T  V  A  —combining  the  poet  s  dream  wun 
^e  e5Sine^r-s  skin-to  harness  cur  natural  resources  to  the  public 
^d  to  ^ke  the  desert  bloom,  and  to  bring  the  wonders  of  cheap 
|?ctrlc  S.wer  to  countless  homes  and  farms.  Surely  no  govern- 
ment eve^tTok  a  more  Inspiring  step  to  bring  to  more  of  its  citizens 
the  bountiful  blessings  that  Providence  provides. 

And  what  Is  Mr  WiUkies  record  on  the  T  V.  A  ?  He  saia  is^as 
••thrmos'i'isele'i  and  unnecessary-  of  ^^V'^Vd'^atThru^lt  mate  bar 
He  fought  It  before  Congress,  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  ultimate  bar 
of  public  opinion.    He  lost  in  every  forum^  „„„pb  nf  those 

Today,  with  electric  lights  twinkling  in  the  humble  homes  of  those 
whom  the  Republican  candidate  wants  to  '^Pr^.^t^^f^L^'^J^.l 
T  V  A  standin-'  as  a  mlRhty  arm  of  national  defense.  Mr  Wii.Kie 
LlLfs  h  s  ap^Jog^  He  now  says-and  I  use  his  very  w^rds.  appear- 
fni  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Washington  Star.  September  15 
1940  I  was  a  special  pleader.  I  was  getting  $75,000  a  )><^^r  lo  oe  a 
special  pleader'  In  the  heat  of  his  Presidential  campaign  Mr^ 
Wil'k^e  has  abandoned  the  duty  he  once  assumed  to  preserve  public 
utilities  privately  owned,  a  duty  which  once  made  «  g^^«^;^\PP*^^ 
to  his  sense  of  social  obligation  than  the  service  of  ^is  ccuntry 

Lot  us  be  thankful  that  while  the  f^P"*'"*^'?"  ^f "^''L^^t^.^^'j^t.* 
special  pleader,  our  President  was  serving  t^n^l^^^y  the  interest.^ 
Of  the  land  we  love  And  let  us  never  forget  that  on  this  great 
national-defense  project.  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  utterly  wrong  and 
Frankhn  D    Roosevelt   was  everlastmgly  right  „„hnr 

To  review  more  of  Mr.  WiUkies  unprogresslve  policies  on  pub   c 
issues  would  be  an  anticlimax      But  we  cannot  ignore  the  R^PybU- 
;    can  candidates  labor  record  and  the  lack  of  promise  it  holds  in 
store  for  working  men  and  women. 

The  facts  found  on  the  record  and  upheld  where  Pr^^^nted  to  the 
courts  show  that  three  of  his  own  utility  companies  ^aj^  oP^nly 
defl.'d  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  have  opposed  free  unions  of  their 
workers,  and  have  set  up  and  maintained  ^^am  labor  organizations 
as  instruments  of  enslavement  Within  recent  months  labor  has 
denounced  the  situation  at  a  Commonwealth  &  Southern  afBUate  as 
••one  of  the  blacke.st  spots  on  the  utility  map  ,»,,„„»   tn  the 

Such  a  backward-looking  philosophy  of  labor  is  «  threat  to  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  whole  community.  It  undermines 
the  sense  of  Justice  which  Is  the  foundation  of  Industrial  peace. 
The  labor  laws  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  have  made  rnen 
contented  by  making  them  free  By  keeping  men  free  "«•  /hall 
fc^lng  ever-liicreasing  industrial  peace,  business  improvement,  and 

^^On^th^e'^lu^e^foundatlons  we  have  laid  down  American  enterprise 
is  eolnif  forward  to  new  vistas  of  pioneering  and  expansion.  Our 
factorlM  are  producing  more  goods,  and  the  national  Incotne  can 
biiv  more  goods,  than  at  anv  time  in  our  hls'or>-  The  cash  Income 
of  AmerTcIn  farmers  ha.s  increased  from  $4,700,000,000  in  1932  to 
an  estimated  $9  OOC^.OOO  000  In  1940  Americas  business  corpora- 
tions which  incurred  a  net  loss  of  $3,600,000,000  in  1932.  made  a  net 
nroftt  of  $4  000  000.000  In  1939  Since  this  administration  took 
office.  10  000.000  more  men  and  women  have  found  work  in  normal 

^'^Aeam.st^tm^'^ie^cord  of  sound  Industrial  recovery  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  offers  nothing  but  a  bland  promise  to^make 
unemployment  disappear    •like  mist  before  the  morning  sun        V,e 
are  not  yet  Informed  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr   WlUkie-s  secret  weapon. 
One  thing  we  do  know  definitely:   The  New  Deal  social  reforms,  long 
accused  by  our  opponents  of  Impeding  economic  recovery  as  well 
as  naUona^I  defense'^  are  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  Mr^  Wlllkle 
We  agree  that  in  these  trying  times,  thrre  should  be  a  friend  of 
business  and  a  g(xxl  organizer  in   the  White  House      But  who  is  a 
better    friend    of    business.    Franklin    D     Roosevelt,    who    saved    our 
business  system  in  1933.  and  harmonized  the  interests  of  big  busl- 
nes  small  business,  the  consumer,  and  those  who  toll  in  factory  and 
farm— or   Wendell   Wlllkle.    who   served    a    far-flung    utility    system 
and    recognized    Its    Interests    alone?      Who    Is    a    better    organizer. 
Franklin   D    Roosevelt,   who   has   successfully   directed    the   greatest 
program  of  social  reform  and  the  greatest  peacetime  preparedness 
drive  in  our  history— or  Wendell  Wlllkle.  who  has  never  organized 
any  large  enterprise,  who  was  merely  engaged  as  a  utility  lawyer  to 
help  fight  against  the  C»overnment.  and  whose  efforts  to  direct  his 
own   campaign   have   spread   disorganization   and   dissension    In   his 
own  party? 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  American  business  does  not  want 
a  special  pleader  in  the  White  House— a  man  whose  economic  bias 
in  favor  of  the  privileged  few  would  return  us  to  the  days  of  Her- 
t>ert  Hoover.  I  am  equallv  certain  that  stable  men  of  affairs  do  not 
want  the  untried  and  erratic  hand  of  Mr  Wlllkle  to  guide  us 
through  the  perilous  currents  of  International  events  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life  look  to  the 
man  who  promotes  unity  at  home  and  commands  respect  abroad. 
Seven  years  of  his  administration  have  restored  the  American 
people  to  their  democratic  faith.  Average  men  and  women  know 
that  their  later  years  will  l>e  more  secure  than  those  of  their  parents 
before  them,  and  that  their  children  In  turn  will  grow  up  into  a 
better  land  than  they  themselves  know  today  This  is  the  spirit  of 
progress  This  is  the  eternal  promise  and  realization  of  America. 
This  is  the  America  that  will  be  preserved  and  defended  by  the 
overwhelming  reelection  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Address  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie  and  Introduction 
by  Senator  McNary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OK  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  4  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18),  1940 


SPEECHES     DELIVERED      AT      PrTTSBURGH,      PA..      THURSDAY. 

OCTOBER    3 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered last  night  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States,  pledg- 
ing aid  to  labor,  as  the  speech  is  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  this  morning.  In  connection  therrwith  I 
ask  to  have  printed  also  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary  1.  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Willkie. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNart.  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice  President.  Introducing  the  Honorable  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkle.  candidate  for  President  of  the  tJnited  States,  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  October  3.  1940] 

Forward,  America! 
Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  In  Pltteburgh. 
this  dynamic  workshop  wherein  the  tools  to  make  America  impreg- 
nable are  being  forged,  a  city  wherein  the  resourceful  employer 
furnishes  Jobs  and  the  competent  worker  creates  stout  products — 
while  all  of  you  are  tielng  considerately  cared  for  by  the  farmers  of 
my  West  We  of  the  West  owe  Pennaylvanla  much— ae  a  fount  of 
history  as  well  as  of  essential  steel.  You.  In  return,  owe  us  much. 
Pennsylvania  is  more  than  an  InduBtrlal  State.  It  ranks— and  this 
Is  a  point  often  overlooked — among  the  first  10  States  in  agrlcul- 
ttiral  output  To  me.  that  fact  is  worthy  of  oratorical  comment — 
but  I  fort>ear.  I  make  ha«te  to  reassure  you  that  I  am  not  here 
to  dwell  on  the  farm  problem.  I  do  point  out  that  Pennsylvania 
does  not  feed  Itself.  Hence,  the  West  is  your  breadbasket;  as  you 
are  our  iron  works. 

Prom  that  West,  from  my  own  young  State  of  Oregon.  I  bring  a 
reminder  tonight  of  the  Interdependence  of  the  States,  of  the  sec- 
tlone.  of  agriculture  and  industry.  We  are  parts  of  one  whole.  A 
reminder  that  the  fortunes  of  agriculture  and  Industry  rise  and 
fall  together:  and  that,  to  Insure  the  prosperity  of  America,  we 
must  safeguard  the  American  market  for  American  grain,  meat,  and 
flt>er  as  we  protect  the  American  market  for  American  steel.  The 
farmer,  too,  must  have  his  home  market. 

From  the  Pacific  coast.  I  bear  you  also  a  reminder  of  our  con- 
tinental span  and  of  the  national  unity  that  so  blessed: y  Infuses 
\i8  in  these  foreboding  days.  That  unity,  the  miracle  of  America, 
which  binds  ub  all — one  tongue,  one  law,  one  spirit — Into  a  single 
will  to  be  strong,  honorable,  and  resolute  before  the  world  and.  at 

home.  free. 

I  remind  you  aUo  tonight  that  our  crusade  to  redeem  America 
from  New  Deal  doubt  and  defeat  is  united.  United  as  to  candi- 
dates, as  to  issues,  as  to  party  and  to  that  great  body  of  citizens 
who  placing  country  above  party,  march  with  us  on  our  historic 
mission  To  us.  this  continent  has  only  Just  been  occupied— we 
go  forward  to  develop  its  abundance;  to  produce  an  equitably 
distributed  well-being  such  as  the  world  has  not  before  seen. 

We  propose  to  accomplish  this  through  work,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  men  who  magnittcd  the  backwoods  Fort  Pitt  into  the  mighty 
Pittsburgh:  through  courageous  thought,  through  renewing  in- 
centives to  the  energetic,  through  the  freeing  of  enterprise  and, 
above  all  by  meeting  our  problems  head-on.  demending  solutions, 
instead  of  evading  Aem— like  a  rich  wastrel— by  writing  another 
check.  I  wish  again  tonight,  here  in  Pittsburgh,  where.  If  any- 
where, you  hear  the  trend  of  an  America  that  knows  how  to  work 
and  create,  to  denounce  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  America  la 
finished 

Our  cause  is.  1  say,  historic.  Our  leadership  is  equal  to  our 
cause.  We  hear  that  this  is  the  age  of  Caesars— of  tyrants.  The 
new    Caesars    in    Europe    are    self -chosen,    sell-nominated,    self- 


anolnted.    Last  July  in  Chicago,  an  American  leader  chose  to  vio- 
late tradition  by  seeking  to  perpetuate  himself  in  power. 

Our  leader  was  not  so  selected.  He  was  handed  a  mandate  In 
PhlladeJphla.  That  was  a  popular  mandate.  The  voice  of  the 
Republican  conventicn  was  the  voice  of  an  aroused  public. 

From  all  quarters  of  the  country  came  the  demand  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  of  a  fearless,  straight-thinking,  competent 
American:  a  plain  American,  professing  himself  neither  a  mj-acle 
man.  nor  indispensable — but  a  man  on  fire  with  the  desire  to 
sustain  and  advance  the  values  which  have  made  this  country  the 
abode  of  free  men  A  man  who  chooses  candor  above  deceit;  who 
has  faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the  people.  That  faith  has  been  re- 
paid as  he  has  moved  about  among  the  people  these  last  few  weeks. 
The  choice  at  Philadelphia  has  been  vindicated.  I  confidently 
expect  It  to  be  ratified  next  month  at  the  polls. 

As  a  candidate  for  Vice  President.  I  enlisted  under  his  banner.  I 
hereby  renew  mv  pledge  of  fealty.  As  a  citizen — one  among 
one  hundred  and  "thlrtv-one  millions — I  gladly  confide  the  troubled 
afTa:rs  of  my  cotintrv  to  the  next  President  of  the  Ignited  States, 
God  willing,  the  Honorable  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle.  of  Indiana. 

Willkie  Speech  at  PnrsBtJBCH  Pledging  Aid  to  Labor 

Senator  McNary,  Mr  Martin.  Senator  Harris,  people  of  Pittsburgh. 
no  man  in  the  history  of  America  who  was  ever  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  Lnited  States  ever  had  a  more  congenial,  delightful, 
and  able  a.ssoclato  than  I  have  In  Senator  McNart. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  here  this  evening  about  labor  because  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  stands  for  American  enterprise. 

Courage  and  hard  work  huve  built  this  city  and  have  manufac- 
tured here  the  sinews  of  both  peace  and  war.  1  know  of  no  more 
fitting  place  for  a  man  to  stand  up  and  talk,  frankly  and  specifically, 
about  American  labor  than  here  In  Plttsbtirgh. 

You  workers  of  America,  organized  and  unorganized,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  are  entitled  to  know  In  forthright  language  exactly  where 
we  stand,  and  I  want  to  let  you. 

I  want  to  begin  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  my  favorite  charac- 
ter In  American  history — the  gentle,  the  merciful  Lincoln— who 
fought  until  he  died  to  preserve  the  basic  concepts  of  American  life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Labor  Is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  Is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  therefore  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  higher 
consideration." 

I  stand  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  earned  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow  and  I  know,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  strong  bond 
that  tuiites  those  who  labor. 

decries   "war   on    BtrSINESS" 

But  this  bond  should  not  lead  to  war  ujjon  business,  or  upon 
property.     Because,  as  Lincoln  also  said: 

"Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable:  it  is  a  posi- 
tive good  In  the  world.  •  •  •  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build 
one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  wiU  be  safe 
when  built." 

I  stand  for  a  democratic  society  based  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
a  system  of  private  property — with  full  rights  to  labor. 

Let  no  man  and  no  party  claim  sole  credit  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  It  has  been  in  the  making  for  many  years.  Men 
like  the  great  Samuel  Oompers  gave  their  lives  to  its  principles. 
This  act  is  the  result  of  a  century  of  bloody  struggles,  of  the  sweat 
and  the  agony  of  countless  unnamed  workers. 

It  was.  and  It  is,  statutory  recognition  of  a  simple  fact — ^the  right 
of  men  to  Join  togeth:;r— to  bargain  collectively  for  better  hours, 
better  wages,  and  Ijetter  working  conditions. 

When  passed  It  was  long  overdue. 

The  act  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Its  passage  gave  no  candidate  and  no  administration  a 
mortgage  upon  American  labor.  No  man  can  buy  the  votes  of 
American  labor.  No  true  leader  of  labor  would  try  to  sell  the  free 
ballots  of  his  members. 

For  my  part.  I  was  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  before  it 
was  passed— I  was  for  it  after  it  was  passed — and  I  am  for  it  now. 

And  may  I  say  that  my  associate,  Senator  McNart,  voted  for 
It  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

rOR   COLLECnVK   barcaiwng 
I    BUbscHbe.   without    reservation,   to   the    principle    of   collective 
bargaining  by  representatives  of  labor's  own  free  choice. 

Complete  and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  great  principle  of 

collective  bargaining  is,  then,  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on  which 

cur    administration    will    stand.     And    we    will    see    to    it    that    any 

selfish    and    corrupt   force    that   opixjees    collective    bargaining    will 

j    have  the  hard  hand  of  government  against  It. 

i       However,  labor  agreements  have  two  parties,  the  employer  and 

the  workers.     With  increased  rights  to  labor  go  Increased  respcnsl- 

i    blllties       There    mtist    be    genuine    and    persistent    elTort    to   reach 

,    agreements  on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  force.    And  once  reached,  those 

I    agreements  must  be  kept  by  both  parties.  ^^    ^    .      ,  #    * 

In  such  agreements,  entered  Into  by  free  men  on  the  basis  of  facts 

I    and  in  good  faith,  let  us  find  the  foundation  for  the  great  Ainerica 

;    we  want  to  build— the  new  America— an  America  big  enough  for  aU 

I    Of  US. 
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Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  the  present  administration  has 
let  labor  down.    It  haa  let  labor  down  because  it  has  failed  to  pro- 

"""ll  Ls' honest  and  proper  to  say  here  that  when  the  New  Deal  first 
took  office  we   all   had  great  hopes  for  It.     I  for  one  had  those 

^°n^t  all  our  hopes  have  been  dashed  on  the  rock  o*  """"Pjl^y-    , 
ment      In  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  been  unible  to  lick  the  prob-    I 
icm  of  unemployment      Today  there  are  9.600.000  persons  out  of 
work      And  that's  a  quarter  million  more  than  were  out  0^/*°'^'^* 
year?  ago.  when  the  third-term  candidate  was  running  for  his  sec- 

"^The'^'^Jiw  dealers  have  come  to  think  of  unemployment  as  the 
noJ^^fal  course  of  things  To  them  the  9.600.000  unernployed  are 
lust  H  Statistic  But  this  l.snt  a  statistic  Its  a  traged>  It  s  a 
personal  tragedy  for  men  who  once  did  useful  work  "^'^o  f^Jt^."^ 
desperately  looking  for  Jub^productive  Jobs  at  'l^^^^"^^!^^^^^^^', 
Its  a  pt'rsonal  tragedy  for  millions  of  young  men  and  women-and 
for  half  a  million  new  ones  each  year-who  have  n^^"  h'^<?  » 
steady  Job.  and  whose  lives  are  btnng  warped  by  the  shame  of  that 
fact  It  la  a  personal  tragedy  for  those  of  50  years  or  more^  *ho 
have  many  yekk  of  good  active  life  ahead  of  them  and  ^re  desper- 
ately hoping  for  one  more  chance  to  catch  on.  before  It  Is  too  late. 

PLEDGES    "REAL    JOBS  " 

And  this  is  our  pledge:  We  will  make  real  J°»f  '^^^^^J^f  ^^e 
now  .soek  them  so  desperately.  We  want  a  real  Job.  at  least  one 
rt>al  job.  in  every  home.  We  will  give  those  elderly  men  the  one 
more  chance  they  are  looking  for.  And  for  ^^^^^^  >°V"«„,P^^P  " ,!;* 
>»lll   make  this  America  of  ours  once   more  a  land  of  opportunity. 

On  jHnuary  20.  1937.  the  candidate  for  a  third  ^erm  said  on 
entering  ofHce  for  the  second  time:  -I  see  one-third  of  a  Nation 
111  fed    11'  housed.  Ill  clad  and  111  nourished  " 

W.1'  vkhat  has  been  done  about  it^  What  has  been  done  except 
to  keep  them  ill  fed.  ill  housed    HI  clad,  and  til  nourished? 

Yen  mltht  ask  'What  can  the  Republican  Party  and  Wendell 
Wlllkie  do  about"  It?  Wove  stopped  growing  We  have  a  static 
economv       We're   going    backward  '  _^     .     ,     .^      v,  ♦ 

Well  that  8  just  what  the  New  Deal  believes.  Thafs  Just  what 
It   haibeen  practicing.     And   that  s  Just   why    It  cant   make   any 

^°In  order  to  make  Jobs,  people  have  to  believe  in  the  future;  they 
have  to  -see  America  the  way  it  really  is^a  young  country  hungry 
for  more  goods,  more  food,  more  comfort,  more  work  That  s  what 
An^ertca  Is     Thafs  your  America  and  thafs  my  America. 

In  Seattle  on  Septemb«>r  23.  I  went  into  the  question  of  how  to 
m:\ke  Jobs  for  the  people  of  America,  and  I  talked  about  it  at  some 
leni^th 

"INCREAAlD    PRODUCnON 

Production.  Increased  production,  by  business,   big  and  little.  Is 

what   makes   Jobs.  .      .     ^      , 

The  New  Deal  has  discouraged  business — little  business  far  mere 
than  big  business— until  today  we  are  short,  here  In  America,  about 
7O0  OOO  new  enterprises  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  those  700.000  new 
enterprises  started,  and  I  will  get   them  started 

I  am  in  favor  of  encouraging  bu.slness.  not  because  it  Is  business, 
not  because  of  profits  as  such,  but  because  I  know  that  stich 
encouragement  will  put  9.600.000  men  back  to  work. 

We  are  all  for  proper  regulation,  particularly  big  business,  but  we 
are  for  having  those  regulations  as  simple  as  possible,  as  efflcient  as 
possible     Liibor  should  be  for  that — and  I  think  it  Is. 

lijrxt  to  th°  objective  of  making  our  defense  strong — a  major 
Tiul  problem  that  this  administration  has  failed  and  is  still  failing 
to  s.ilve-  -the  biggest  single  American  objective  is  to  reestablish  our 
expanding  life,  our  dynamic  life 

To  srart  that  new  expansion  we  need  new  enterprises.  But  what 
el8«'  do  we  need? 

Why  we  need  good  relations  We  must  have  good  relations 
betwt-en  Oovernment  and  industry,  good  relatiot^  between  Govern- 
ment and  labor,  and,  above  all.  good  relations  between  labor  anJ 
Industry. 

What  Is  the  role  of  lab<ir  in  an  expanding  economy?  It  is  the  role 
of  a  partner  in  free  enterprise 

WAGNER  ACT   ADMINISTRATION 

The  American  worker  expects  a  chance  to  negotiate  his  terms  of 
em-loyment  with  business  That  is  right,  and  I  am  for  it.  In  my 
administration  I  shall  encru-age  collective  bargaining  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  new  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  only  8up*>rflcially  that  collective  bargaining  is  a  means  of 
adjusting  differences.  More  fundamentally,  collective  bargaining 
Is  a  way  of  working  together,  labor  and  capital,  to  their  common 
advantage,  their  mutual,  and  their  Joint  Interest — a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  American  pt-ople. 

But  the  administration  of  the  act  is  another  thing.  Its  adminis- 
tration has  been  condemned  by  employer  and  labor  alike.  The 
malfldmlnis'ratlon  of  this  art  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  tragedies  in  the  history  of  American  Industrial  relations 
The  trouble  Hes.  In  the  main,  not  with  the  act  but  with  Its 
administration. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  me  wUse.  before  materially  changing 
the  act.  as  many  sugpest  to  change  the  administration  of  it  Th.s 
would   require   some   special   legislation,   but   ttiat   problem   Is   not 


insuperable     If  a  wiser  administration  of  the  act  does  not  prrduce 
ihe  fSiti  that  we  all  want-good  relations  between  labor  and  in- 

rtustrv then  chantres  in  the  act  would  be  in  order. 

-n^is  13  an  extremely  important  problem.  It  calls  for  wise  and 
deJiSirate  action  We  must  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice,  by  hasty 
action,  the  gains  already  made. 

"BETTER    VNDERSTANDING" 

Flr^t  and  last,  we  must  understand  that  the  real  Job  of  the 
Naucnal  Labor  Relation.  Board  is  much  more  than  the  settlement 
of  the  10  000  cases  that  come  before  it  every  year.  Its  real  Job  Is 
?o  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  possibilities  Inherent  In 
collective  bargaining  It*  real  Job  is  to  help  people  to  work  to- 
gether to  stren-then-not  to  disrupt-the  bas:c  partnership  of 
fndus  ry  If  ou^democracy  is  to  become  strong,  all  those  responsi- 
ble for  prcduction.  worker,  investor,  and  manager,  must  be  meshed 
tnepther  around  a  common  table.  .     ^    .         .     »      _ 

When  the  Republicans  are  elected  this  fall  that  is  what  an 
efficient  Labor  Board  will  do. 

And  now  I  want  to  make  a  few  other  points.  

Fir-^t  the  healthv  spread  of  collective  bargaining  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  that  the  Government  be  prepared  to  offer  a 
high-erade  conciliation  service  when  industrial  disputes  arise. 
The  existing  conciliation  service  must  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved,  and   its  work   should   be  Integrated   with   the   work   of   the 

^^a^cond^'t'here  should  be  some  decentralization  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  the  labor  field,  because  each  locality  knows 

Its  problems  best  ^       .         »v.  «^  4,„ 

Third  the  States  should  be  encouraged  to  strengthen  nnd  Im- 
nrovc  their  own  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
Fourth  and  I  sav  this  especiallv  to  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  not  members  of  any  labor  union.  I  give  my  solemn 
word  that  fair  minimum  wages,  below  which  no  employer  can  go 
will  be  established,  and  the  law  enforced,  both   In  the  North  and 

^°And  by  "air  minimum  wages  I  mean  Just  thL^-that  as  our  coun- 
trv  expands  as  our  resources  are  developed,  as  our  Industries  get 
under  way  again,  we  shall  expect  to  see  to  It  that  cur  wage 
struc-urrs  rise  with  the  growth  accomplished,  so  that  the  standard 
of   living  of   all  will   rise   with   our   increased  production. 

I  hate  starvation  wages.  I  hate  the  sweatshops.  I  despise  any 
man  who  profits  unjustlv  by  those  who  labor.  Against  such  a  man 
I  will  wield  the  big  stick  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  .    ^   ^     .v,   »   t 

Fifth  we  stand  for  maximum  hour  legislation.  And  by  tnat  i 
mean  that  a  limit,  a  ceiling,  should  be  put  on  the  hours  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  work;  a  fair  days  work  for  a  fair  day  s  pay.  ^  ,^  . 
1  Sixth  we  believe  In  social  security  and  we  believe  it  shotild  be 
extended  to  those  who  do  not  now  enjoy  It.  But  I  warn  you 
that  there  Is  no  security  In  bankruptcy.  Your  social  security 
does  vou  no  good-  absolutelv  no  good— if  you  are  paying  It  Into  a 
government  that  will  not,  at  the  rate  It  Is  spending,  be  able  to 
pay  you  back  ^  . 

Seventh  we  will  tie  labor  into  the  councils  of  our  Government. 
For  too  long  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  council  table— for 
too  long  it  has  been  treated  as  a  group  apart. 

In  Omaha  la.st  week.  1  told  the  farmers  that  If  I  am  elected 
President  I  will  convene  a  White  House  conference  of  all  our 
great  groups— farm,  factory,  labor,  and  consumer— to  tackle  the 
Job  of  ending  economic   stagnation  and  of   preventing  a  common 

That  conference  will  be  the  first  practical  step  In  giving  labor  a 
voice  m  the  formulation  of  national  policy  Ti\e  economic  future 
Of  our  country  demands  that  this  should  be  done.  Fair  treat- 
ment of  latxjr  reinforces  that  demand. 

TWO    SUGGESTIONS 

Besides  these  specific  pledges  I  have  two  suggestions  to  make: 

I  think  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  labor's  cause  and  to  the  recov- 
ery of  America  if  lat)or  and  management  could  incorjKirate  Into  their 
contracts,  of  their  own  volition,  provision  for  a  cooling-off  pieriod.  a 
delay  before  thev  commence  their  economic  weapons"  use.  Where 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  are  really  understood  and 
really  accepted  by  both  parties,  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be  feasible. 
And  surely  it  wotild  help  us  to  avoid  much  of  the  mlsiuiderstanding 
that  has  in  the  past  been  so  costly 

Secondly,  as  I  would  have  you  freed  from  coercion  by  unscrupulous 
employers,  so  must  you  be  freed  from  the  control  of  any  crooked 
racketeers  who  have  found  their  way  into  the  labor  movement. 

This  Is  essentially  a  matter  for  labor  to  settle  within  its  own  ranks. 
But  whether  in  office  or  not  you  will  find  me  relentlessly  opposed  to 
those  selfish  or  criminal  leaders  who  double-cross  or  exploit  their 
own  membership  These  must  be  eliminated  from  all  groups  In 
America,  including  labor.  If  they  are  not  eliminated,  we  cannot 
have.  In  the  progressive,  dynamic  days  to  com #  the  honest,  efficient 
leadership  necessary  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  the  American  people 

I  am  against  exploitation  of  any  of  you — In  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form — and  regardless  of  whether  you  are  organized  or  unorganized, 
skilled  or  unskilUd 

I  want  a  free,  strong  labor,  earning  a  decent  wage,  working  fair 
hours,  tinder  tlie  right  kind  of  working  conditions;  labor,  free  and 
strong,  taking  its  equal  place  and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
agriculture  and  business  to  solve  the  problems  of  America  in  the 
American  way 
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As  briefly  and  as  frankly  as  I  can  put  it,  thnt  Is  my  labor  pro- 
gram. I  stand  for  the  protection  of  labor's  righta.  But  we  etand 
for  more  than  pro<luction.  We  stand  for  Jobs,  we  stand  for  free 
labor,  free  to  bargain  and  free  to  work. 

SECRETABT    or    LABOR 

If  I  am  elected.  I  will  appoint  as  Secretary  of  Labor  an  outstand- 
ing and  an  actual  representative  of  labor. 

The  Job  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  a  man's  Job 

And  the  first  Job  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  a  Republican 
administratic  n  will  do  will  be  to  bring  about  cooperation  within 
labor  It.telf.  to  bring  peace  nnd  strength  to  the  ranks  of  labor,  to 
help  labor  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and  to  educate 
labor  and  employer  alike  to  the  true  meaning  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

And  also,  when  Senator  McNart  and  myself  are  elected,  we  will 
immediately  clear  out  from  the  Federal  Government  all  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers. 

Mr.  Earl  Browder  will  have  no  occasion — ^nor  any  wish — to  rec- 
ommend me  for  a  third  term. 

And  so.  I  call  upon  all  of  the  workers  of  America,  all  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  Jolrt  us  In  the  good  fight— the  fight  for  Jobs, 
the  fight  for  production,  the  fight  to  unite  America. 

I  have  gone  up  and  down  America  preaching  the  gospel  of  prog- 
ress, the  desperate  need  for  unity  of  our  people  I  have  told  men 
and  women  everywhere  that  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  cla«;«  against 
class  must  be  put  down.  Affirmatively,  I  say  to  yoti  that  the  forces 
of  America- farmer,  businessman,  and  worker— must  be  geared  to 
work  together. 

Ours  Is  the  task  to  put  the  free  institutions  of  free  men  In  free 
America  to  work,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  struning  bul'les  of  Europe, 
with  their  doctrines  of  supermen,  slave  classes,  and  subject  races, 
and  Indispensable  men. 

I  propose  a  triumvirate  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  business — one 
for  all;  all  for  or.e.  That  triumvirate  will  work  together.  Each  will 
see  the  other's  problem.  Each  will  sacrifice  a  little  for  the  other. 
Each  will  work  toward  the  other's  gain.  And  then  I  know  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  stop  this  wonderful  America,  this  great  dynamic 
giant.  Nothing  can  stop  us  then  from  bursting  through  our  present 
doubt  and  discouragement  into  a  world  of  new  hope  and  new 
horizons. 

People  of  Pittsburgh,  you  have  given  to  me  today,  as  the  candidate 
for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket,  an  overwhelmingly  generous 
welcome.  I  am  deeply  appieciattve.  But  I  am  doubly  appreciative 
becatise  I  know  its  because  you  hold  so  sacred  the  cause  which  I 
represent— the  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  in  America. 


Government  Versus  Private  Electric  Utilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  4,  1940 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  New  Deal 
bureaucratic  Frankenstein  gcvemmental  monster  has  our 
country  in  its  clutches  and  is  successfully  endeavoring  to 
transform  our  Republic  into  a  collective  Soviet  state,  destroy 
savings,  penalize  success,  discourage  thrift,  hamper  legiti- 
mate private  business  enterprise,  destroy  sacred  rights  and 
liberties,  and  smother  the  \1tal  energies  of  a  free  people, 
while  sliackling  them  in  bonds  of  political  and  economic 
slavery. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  February  27.  1859: 

Let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be 
diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith  we  are 
so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — contrivances  such  as  groping 
lor  some  middle  ground  between  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Were  we  directed  from  Waj:hlngton  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap. 
we  should  soon  want  bread.  •  •  •  When  all  government,  in 
little  as  in  great  things,  bhall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center 
of  all  power,  it  will  become  venal  and  oppressive. 

Abraham  Lincoln  also  said: 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  Republic  is  to  survive,  we  shall  have  to 
break  the  strangle  hold  of  the  New  Deal  centraUzed  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  in  Washington. 


Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

I  believe  this  Qovernnirent  cannot  endure  permanently  half  «lave 
and  half  free. 

We  must  also  realize  that  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  American  constitutional  democracy  and  hair 
New  Deal  socialist  autocracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  pet  the  Government  out  of  all  fields 
of  legitimate  private  business  endeavor.  Let  us  end  all 
subsidized  Government  competition  with  private  business. 
We  should  unite  and  take  a  firm  position  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment competition  in  legitimate  fields  of  private  business  en- 
deavor and  unfair,  destructive  attacks  on  private  business  by 
Government  officials,  political  demogogs,  and  other  profes- 
sional agitators  and  racketeers.  The  future  can  hold  but 
little  hope  for  a  permanent  prosperity,  security  and  jobs  with 
good  pay  checks  for  the  great  masses  of  our  people  unless  we 
have  an  expansion  of  profitable,  private  business.  We  must 
encourage  and  not  discourage  private  business  endeavor.  If 
we  continue  to  follow  the  New  Deal  policy  of  subsidized  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  business  and  unfair  attacks 
on  it.  the  time  will  soon  come  when  private  business  will  be 
unable  to  produce  jobs  for  our  people,  or  the  tax  dollars  which 
are  necessary  for  the  New  Deal  government  spendthrifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  more  Justification  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  .subsidize  and  operate  electric  utilities  than  there  is 
for  the  Government  to  engage  in  any  other  private  Industry, 
whether  it  be  the  production  of  food  contained  in  the  refrig- 
erator run  by  Government -produced  electricity  or  the  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  washed  by  electricity  generated  and  distributed  by 
Government  agencies. 

If  every  section  of  the  country  were  to  expect  Government - 
subsidized  operation  of  activities  which  were  of  particular 
benefit  to  them,  we  might  as  well  go  who!e  hog  and  replace 
our  American  constitutional  system  of  government  with  the 
Moscow  form  of  state  socialism. 

Our  New  Deal  leaders  from  the  President  down,  while  ad- 
vancing their  socialistic  government  in  the  electric  business 
system,  have  vitiiolically  denounced  and  condemned  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  utilities.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  utilities, 
nor  do  I  condone  some  of  their  practices.  However,  let  us 
remember  that  when  you  destroy  the  billions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  these  utilities,  you  destroy  the  property  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  thereby  destroy  the  accumulations  of  their 
labor.    Abraham  Lincoln  truthfully  said: 

Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is  desirable,  is  a  positive 
good  in  the  worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  cease  Government  competition  with 
private  industry  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  profitable 
private  business  activities.  Unfair  and  destructive  subsidized 
Government  competition  with  private  industry  is  not  alone 
measured  by  the  huge  losses  inflicted  upon  innocent  Investors 
in  private  enterprise,  but  also  by  its  withering  effect  upon  in- 
vestment throughout  our  entire  industrial  system.  While 
proper  Government  regulations  of  businers  afford  a  degree  of 
protection  to  the  investor.  Government  ccm.petition  destroys 
not  only  his  investment,  but  his  confidence  in  the  future  of 
free  enterprise. 

The  New  Deal  socialist  government  experiments  in  the  field 
of  private  business  have  failed  to  establish  honest  yardsticks 
which  would  demonstrate  that  Government  operation  Is  either 
more  efficient  or  economical.  I  find  that  in  the  T.  V.  A.  project 
our  Government  new  dealers  bought  a  rooster  for  $500,  a 
jackass  for  $1,750.  and  a  herd  of  milk  cows  for  $286  a  head. 
I  do  not  know  what  $500  roosters.  $1,750  jackasses,  and  $286 
cows  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  electricity  unless  the 
administration  intends  to  require  that  every  rooster,  jackass, 
and  cow  in  the  land  carry  an  electric  bell,  or  electric  head- 
lights and  taillights.  It  mtist  have  been  a  pretty  good  rooster 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  $500.  Perhaps  the  son  of  Schechter's 
black  Minorca  rooster,  which  killed  Barney  Baruch's  blue 
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eaple    Up  where  I  come  from  you  do  not  have  to  pay  anywhere 
near  $1,750  for  a  Jackass,  or  $286  for  milk  cows. 

We  can   also   purchase  some   pretty  fine   roosters  lor  iz 

"^M^  Speaker,  if  our  Republic  Is  to  survive,  we  mast  have 
more  sound  business  principles  applied  to  the  business  of 
Government,  and  less  Government  competition  with  and 
strangulation  of  legitimate  private  business^  We  mt^t  en- 
courage private  business  to  expand  to  the  end  that  confluence 
Is  restored  and  private  business  enabled  to  prosper  and  em- 
ploy more  of  our  people,  and.  as  a  result,  unemployment  and 
tax  burdens  will  be  reduced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker  if  our  Republic  is  to  survive,  our  countrymen 
must  rise  up  and  stop  our  New  Deal  crackpots  and  spend- 
thrifts from  using  the  taxpayers"  pocketbooks  as  f^J^ea  pigs 
m  their  experimenUl  laboratory  of  communistic  state  sociaJ- 
ism  appUed  to  the  electric  business  and  all  other  fields  of 
legitimate  private  business  endeavor. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the  House.  I 
incorporate  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  an  exceptional  y  f^ne 
address  entitled  "Fabricated  Yardsticks.  •  presented  to  the 
accounting  section  convention  at  Green  Lake.  Wis.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940.  by  Mr.  C  E.  Kohlhepp.  vice  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corporation.  Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

rASaiCATED    TAUDSTTCKS 

E     Kohlhepp.    vice    president.    Wisconsin    Public    Service 


*    '  Corporation) 

When      Fabricated   TardBticks"   was  suggested   as   an   «PPJ-0P'ja^«    i 
tltie  for  thT.  message  It  seemed  to  »"«  \»^^^.»„^f;^^^'^7n^S 
quate  Indictment  of  the  phony    •yardsticks    n^   ',,  of  our  >S?rS 
2nd  misused  with  such  a  complete  disregard  of  all  of  our  American 

P^A^rslT^'^'weS^tV^'sc'lSs.  however,  that  •fabrtcat^-  de-  ' 
i^rlbii  th^smiatVon  with  not  a  little  accuracy  P»^^d^«"ei" 
!IIh?  -T^Tconsmict  by  putting  together  standardized  parts."  That 
dc^ntlSund  v^y  pbonv  buf  wTknow  that  the  yardsticks  were 
"^^tix.Tt^  ••  not  of  standardized"  but  rather  of  synthetic  parts 
Howei?r   itt  Mr   Webster  finlsh-"to  Invent;  to  devtee  falsely  _ 

I  want  to  stop  right  here  to  say  that  those  who  constructed  the 
vardstlcks  knew  then,  and  know  now.  their  Imperfections  and  11m- 
ftat?or«  quite   well       They   know   the   yardsticks  contemplate    idea^ 
l^nd^U^ns  P^sent  only  in  a  few  communities,  freedom  from  much 
^xatlon    8T?SJSr«d  power  costs   (from  T    V    A  )    lower  than  most 
ImlitiercSi  hope   to  approximate,   average  use  which  cannot   be 
"el  ll^  for^om?^  years,  incomplete  costs,  and  et   ceteras  without 
end       TO    some    degree,    these    facts    have    been    acknowledged    by 
TV    A    D^ple      I  cannot  understand  how  they  can  remain  mute 
Ihen  the'Tflg^res.  their  "yardsticks."  are  so  gro«>ly  mlrused  by  so 
man^   5»ple      Many   uninformed   persons  have  drami   totally  un- 
S.*M^fle?^cluSons   from   yardstick   fact*.     Joseph   Swldler.    solic- 
itor  of    the    T    V     A.    said    to    the    National    Lawyers    Guild    in    New 
¥o?k  CI  y  in  May  1940.  that  T.  V   A    rates  are  saving  the  T  JT  A. 
aia  »8  5O0a»  ainually:  several  weeks  ago  a  prominent  candidate 
?o7    he' p^Sdency  said   the  savings  are  going  to  amount   to  $25.- 
OOO  000  annuaUy      When?     As  compared  with  prtvate  company  rates 
JTthat  uSe?     What  will  the  lost  taxes,  not  only  local,  but  State 
and  National   amount  to  at  that  time? 

iMk  these  questions  to  emphasize  the  point  that  those  who  con- 
tlnuany  use  and  misuse  such  figures  apparently  have  either  no  con- 
cepT^n  whatever  of  comparative  values  or  they  are  deliberately 
trving  to  mislead  the  public  T  V.  A  .  Ontario  Hydro,  and  a  number 
of  municipal  plants  are  generally  the  "yardsticks"  used  to  prove 
that  D'lvate  utility  rates  somewhere  or  everywhere  are  much  too 
high       Following  are   some  of   the   ignored   facts  relating   to   these 

•yardsucks:  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  understated  or  Is  not  comparable,  due 
to  multiple  use.  such  as  the  T  V  A  .  where  only  47  percent  of  fixed 
rhnrtrea  are  allocated  to  power. 

2  Fixed  charges  are  understated,  due  to  years  of  debt  reduction 
resulting  from  compounded  effect  of  little  or  no  taxes  and  to  30  to 
45  percent  P.  W.  A.  grants.  ^   ,     ,  ,   »  , 

3  Return  on  investment  (other  than  bonds)  Is  completely 
iKnored   yet  such  equity  Investment  can  and  should  earn  a  return. 

4  If  taxes  are  paid  at  all.  they  are  only  local  taxes.  Such  public 
systems,  whether  they  pay  taxes  or  "tax  equivalents"  (which  should 
£.  ron^dered  return  on  equity  Investment),  do  not  pay  county 
or  State  ad  valorem  taxes,  gasoline  taxes.  State  income  taxes.  Federal 
Spitll-stock  tax.  Federal  3-percent  salestax.  or  Federal  Income 
tax-and  they  wUl  pay  none  of  the  new  Federal  excess-profits  tax. 
Which  13  really  a  w^  tax.  The  fact  that  they  wUl  not  pay  this 
▼itaa  defense  tax  dramatizes,  for  me  at  least,  the  unfair  character- 
istics of  such  put>hc  systems. 


5    interest  rates  for  pubUc  ^-o^^f.^-.-^^J.'l^r'^slcrch'a? 
the    over-all    cost    of    cap  tal    to    private    comPam  ^^^    ^^h 

^t^n   irS!s^s'"artL^act°U^-Tro^nents  of  municipal  and 
''TL^:ZT:^  ^^iclis  frequency  lower  than  that  rendered  by 

muTlp1^?«i  "ijects  .nd  dlsu.butlon  itrough  public  .nd  cocper- 

"SeT-Xior,':  To  whom  „  Mr  S^^^^^ro' oL'^Ur  pro,.,- 
Sneaking  of  yardstick  comparisons.  Dr    Martin  G    Glaeser.  Proi^s 
J^ttiSnomils  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  one-time  chief 

P°.'?"^''r'o"pe?aTn7'obviLyiy  Vrot'e'nd  themselves  to  this 
nurlos^  unlei  co^rictive  factors  are  introduced  which  allow  for  the 
dKnceslT  conditions  Over-all  comparisons  of  rates,  such  as 
ReDre^ntative  Raj^kin.  of  Mississippi,  is  fond  ot  making  are  exam- 
ples of  s^ch  inadmissible  comparisons.  In  contrast  with  the  more 
Kflned  analyses,  this  is  using  the  yardstick  in  its  naive  form^  On 
S  o'ber  hand.  T  V  A  operations,  when  properly  aJialyzed  and 
out  uixTn  a  comparable  basis,  can  provide  not  one  naive  yardstick 
Su  Xfy  sclentmc  yardsticks,  particularly  of  unit  costs  of  opera- 
tion These  can  be  made  useful  instruments  of  regulation  in  the 
hands  of  unbiased  and  scientific  practitioners. '  .      ^  ♦   .,    .♦ 

-Sfs  repre^nts  a  challenge  to  the  T.  V,  A.  to  show  in  detaU.  if 
thev  can    that  their  costs  are  lower. 

Ftorn  a  long-term  national  viewpoint  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
TV  A  has  mi-sused  and  permitted  the  gross  misuse  of  Its  yard- 
Itlck  becaule  had  the  facts  been  faced  and  honestly  presented. 
'IstlneTcJSr^ght  have  been  substituted  for  the  heated  controversy 
;Sh2l.y  now  irrevocably  tarnished  anything  that  T  V^  A^may 
Tver  accomplish  For  example.  I  believe  the  T  V  A  has  done  not 
Snly  th^^Sblic  but  the  utility  Industry,  too,  a  f ^^"'^  ^^J>;7^,^° 
hammering  away  at  what  they  call  the  "vicious  circle  of  hlph  rates 
and  Tow  dnsumpticn  ■  and  vlrging  the  substitution  of  a  dynamic 
"reduce  rates  and  increase  volume"  benevolent  circle 

One  of  our  leading  and  persistent  misusers  of  the  T  V  A  and 
other  yardsticks  Is  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Rank™). 
RnmetrmK  he  uses  T  V  A  .  sometimes  Ontario;  his  latest  is  Tacoma 
?a?r  S.1  he  irives  at  the  conclusion  that,  of  a  total  national 
electric  bUl  of  about  •2.000,000.000.  the  American  people  are  being 
overcharged  from  $900.000  000  to  •1.000  000.000  Newspaper  head- 
lines including  some  of  our  Wisconsin  papers,  convey  these  grossly 
iS^eadlng  impressions  to  the  American  people.  The  gentleman 
Sirn  Ssslppi  IMr  Rankin]  goes  to  the  trouble  to  •'compute 
what  the  -overcharge-  Is  in  each  State  Several  years  ago  we  were 
••overcharging"  Wisconsin  •25.000.000.  We  must  be  making  some 
n^^wbecause  his  latest  (American  Forum  debate  of  Au^n.st  18. 
1940)  ls'«17  960  000  Lefs  look  at  the  gentleman's  figures  in  relation 
to  our  actual  situation  In  1938.  the  year  on  which  his  figures  are 

based : 

Wisconsin  private  electric  utilities.  1938 


Gross  revenue *51^' ?^ 

Operating  expense  and  maintenance ""T"       9  206  8S8 

S^iatior^::::::::::::::::::::::-:--:-------------    ^- ^-^^^  ^ 

Total  38.142.684 

Gross  iI?ome::::::: is.  399.117 

Thus  It  appears  that,  while  Wisconsin  electric  utilities  had  avail- 
able only  $16  399  117  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  |Mr  Rankin]  says  we  overcharged  our 
customers  $17,960,000  To  put  it  another  way.  assuming  that  not 
one  penny  of  bond  Interest  or  dividends  was  paid  to  the  thousands 
of  bondholders  and  stockholders,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
pay  rolls  by  $1.560  000  before  the  rates  could  equal  the  gentleman's 
absurd  yardstick.  Or  do  I  hear  a  suggestion  that  the  $9,206  858  of 
taxes.  16  9  cents  out  of  each  dollar  taken  In.  can  be  reduced? 

Nationally  the  picture  is  the  same  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr  Bender  1  has  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  In  1938  private 
utilities  paid  out  $715,000,000  for  interest  and  dividends  On  the 
basis  of  what  T  V  A  pays,  they  would  have  paid  $37,200,000  Thus 
they  cotild  have  passed  $677,800,000  In  rate  reductions  on  to  their 
consumers  Private  utilities  paid  $325,000,000.  or  15  9  percent  of 
revenue  In  taxes,  as  compared  with  T  V  A  s  5  percent,  a  difference 
of  $222,000,000.  These  two  Items  alone  amount  to  it9C>O.UOO.OOO. 
which  Is  almost  exactly  the  amount  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  RawkinI  says  the  ■•overcharge"  amounts  to  "on  the  basis  of 
T.  V.  A.  rates." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  T.  V  A.  program  and  methods  were 
used  to  duplicate  the  power  facilities  of  the  entire  Nation,  the  total 
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yearly  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  so  sUggering  as  to  far  out- 
weigh the  so-called  overcharge  of  1900.000.000   to  $1,000,000,000. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  these  fabricated  yardsticks 
is  to  make  more  comparisons  with  his  own  or  similar  figures.  For 
example : 

1.  On  the  gentleman  from  Misrissippl.  Mr  Rakkins  basis  of 
Tacoma  rales,  municipal  systems  In  the  United  States  which  charged 
their  customers  $163,330,188  In  1937  should  have  collected  only  $67.- 
943. &49.  and  therefore  overcharged  them  by  $85,386,639,  or  125  7 
percent 

2.  On  the  same  basl.",  Wisconsin  municipal  systems  overcharged 
their  customers  $2,403,956.  or  1373  percent,  in  1937. 

3  On  the  basis  of  Midlson.  Wis.,  rates  (where  a  private  company 
operates) .  municipal  systems  In  the  United  States  overcharged  their 
customers  $25,443,919.  or  19  9  percent. 

4  On  the  basis  of  Madison  rates,  Wisconsin  municipal  -ystems 
overcharged  their  customers  $869,276,  or  26.1  percent,  in  1937. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin  1  knows,  or  should 
know  that  baslcallv  It  Is  fallacious  to  use  the  lowost  rates  of  a 
subsidized  and  completely,  or  at  least  substantially,  untaxed  public 
system  and  compare  them  with  the  average  rates  of  private  systems 
In  Wisconsin.  ^      ,^ 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  knows,  or  should 
know  that  conditions  vary  so  greatly  that  comparisons  of  rates  in 
different  States  and  communities  must  be  approached  with  much 
caution  Even  the  Federal  Power  Commission  says  "such  variations 
make  It  advisable  to  exercise  some  caution  In  making  comparisons 
of  rates  Ijetween  communities  as  weU  as  between  different  types  of 
service." 

If  electric  rates  In  Wisconsin  are  too  high,  as  compared  with 
Tennessee  or  Mississippi,  so  are  watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes. 
No  doubt  the  people  In  Muslsslppi  are  "overcharged  '  by  terrific  per- 
centages for  good  Wisconsin  condensed  milk  and  cheese.  Con- 
versed Bureau  of  Latwr  statistics  indicate  that  Wisconsin  labor 
xmlons"  might  be  gouging  the  Wsconsln  public  unmercifully,  as  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  common  labor  gets  62  cents  an  hour 
in  Wisconsin  against  32  cents  in  Mississippi. 

Personally.  I  think  Wiscon!?ln  is  a  pretty  good  State  and  I  think 
1-d  prefer  to  stay  here,  even  though  we  do  have  to  pay  more  for 
watermelons,  and  swectpotatoes.  and  electricity,  and  labor—yes  and 
taxes  too— rather  than  Join  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi    [Mr. 

Rankin  1  In  Tupelo.  ,  ,         «„    , 

The  continued  and  persistent  use  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr  Rankin)  of  his  comparisons.  In  the  face  of  complete  proof 
of  their  Inaccuracy  and  unfulmeas,  reminds  me  a  bit  of  a  state- 
ment once  made  to  me  by  a  prominent  legislator  now  a  candidate 
for  high  office  In  this  SUte.  The  genUeman  made  certain  state- 
ments to  a  legislative  committee  which  were  Inacjurate.  to  say  the 
least  I  said  to  the  committee  that  they  were  wrong  and  that  I 
strongly  suspected  the  gentleman  himself  knew  they  were  wrong^ 
Later  he  "called"  me  on  It,  seriously  advancing  the  premise  that  I 
had  no  right  to  question  his  veracity,  that  It  was  his  privilege  to 
make  as  many  Inaccurate  statements  as  he  wished,  and  my  task— 
and  only  task — was  to  prove  them  wrong  If  I  cou'.d. 

Director  P  G  Morehouse  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
said  "section  15  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  requires  the  advertiser  to 
tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  when  It  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Truth  Itself  can  t>e  stated  In  a 
misleading  and  deceptive  way.  The  law  directs  the  CommiKslon  to 
take  into  consideration  not  only  what  is  said,  but  what  Is  not  said. 
If  this  Is  the  test  of  honesty  for  advertisers.  Is  it  not  all  the  more 
neces.sary  that  public  officials  and  memiiers  of  our  'eglslatlve  bodies, 
who  are  responsible  for  such  legislation,  should  meet  the  same  test 
and  set  an  example?  The  very  foundations  on  which  democracy 
rests' require,  it  seems  to  me,  that  information  will  be  honestly 
disseminated  by  its  leaders. 

We  do  not  fear  honest  comparisons  between  the  costs  of  privately 
operated  and  Government  operated  electric  utilities.  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  facts  be  suppressed  or  withheld  from  the  people.  Ac- 
curate information  and  comparisons  couM  not  help  but  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  electric  Industry,  as  well  as  the  public  It  serves. 
We  do  resent,  however,  the  political  claptrap  which  is  broadcast 
by  Irresponsible  or  uniformed  indivldvials.  which  Is  aimed  at  o\ir 
Industry  We  resent  the  broadcasting  of  misrepresentations,  half 
truths,  unfair  conc'.u.'^lons,  and  in  seme  cases  deliberate  falsehoods. 
The  release  of  such  statemente  accomplishes  nothing  excepting  to 
piejudlce  the  customers  of  the  utUity  industry  unfairly. 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  but  Uttle  of  what  I  have  said  is  news 
to  a  group  of  leading  utility  accountants.  Don't  forget,  however, 
that  accountants  have  to  furnish  about  99  percent  of  the  material 
which  Is  needed  to  answer  propagandists.  This  fact  emphasizes 
the  point  doesn't  It.  that  It  is  our  duty  as  accountants  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  Is  going  on  and  continually  place  in  proper  hands 
those  facts,  those  weapons,  with  which  we  can  defend  our  splendid 
Industry  from  those  who  would  substitute  destruction  for  sound 
and  fair  regulation.  Further  we  must  endeavor  to  finish  defending 
and  take  the  offensive,  with  Inlormatlon  that  can  be  used  to  ag- 
gressively and  honestly  sell  the  utility  Industry  and  so  firmly 
esUblish  the  facts  that  the  fabrications  will  be  harmless. 


Overseas  Veterans  Denounce  Favoritism  in  Grant- 
ing Military  CommLssions  to  the  Roosevelt  Boys 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  TENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  4,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  appointment  of 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  rank  of  captaincy  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps  Reserve 
has  aroused  the  indignation  of  'World  War  veterans  who  were 
members  of  the  first  American  Expeditionary  FVsrce. 

Certainly  no  group  in  America  has  a  better  right  to  con- 
demn this  act  of  favoritism.  These  boys  who  went  "over,  the 
top"  in  1917  and  1918  believe  that  a  commission  in  military 
life  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  military  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  demonstrate  leadership. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
especially  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  "Western  Union 
telegram  received  from  a  group  of  my  World  War  buddies 
who  know  what  it  is  to  face  enemy  fire  and  trudge  through 
the  muck  and  mire  of  a  battlefield. 

These  men  were  led  by  real  oflBcers,  schooled  in  the  sturdy 
traditions  of  our  military  service. 

Is  it  any  wonder  they  denounce  favoritism  to  the  son  ot 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 

The  telegram  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  as  follows: 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Congressman  James  Van  Zauvt, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washivgton,  D.  C: 
Press  reports  seemed  incredible  which  contained  the  Information 
that  Elliott  Rcosevelt  had  been  commissioned  a  captain  In  the 
Armv  Air  Corps  In  the  department  to  procure  things  for  those  who 
will  "do  the  fighting,  and  just  a  few  weeks  t>efore  the  new  Selective 
Service  Act  becomes  operative.  Even  as  a  son  of  President  Roosevelt, 
he  should  take  his  chances  with  the  average  American  boy  who 
has  no  puil  to  land  him  an  easy  officer's  berth. 

Sjnce  the  announcement  of  Elliott  Roosevelt's  elevation,  without 
previous  service,  to  the  grade  of  captain.  Is  has  been  printed  In  the 
country's  newspapers  that  James  Roosevelt  for  some  time  has  held 
a  captain's  commisslcn  In  the  Marine  Corps.  How  did  he  get  it? 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  another  son,  has  been  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  Navy.  He  worked  on  the  Harvard  R.  O.  T.  C.  team 
for  his  N3%->-  honors. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  another  young  man  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  his  country.  On  the  day  war  was  declared  against  Germany 
by  tli'i  United  States  this  young  man  and  his  two  brothers  took 
themselves  to  the  nearest  Army  recruiting  station  and  signed  up  for 
•'the  duration."  One  of  these  American  boys  entered  ofQcero'  train- 
ing camp,  earned  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  was  shipped  to 
France.  He  was  quickly  promoted  to  an  artillery  captain  as  the 
result  of  splendid  service  in  actual  combat. 

This  young  man.  WendeU  WlUkle  asked  no  favors.  In  fact,  he 
had  no  one  to  go  to  for  pxalltlcal  preferment  to  smooth  his  way  in 
Army  service.  He  enlisted  In  the  American  way.  served  in  a  combat 
unit  in  the  American  way,  and  earned  promotion  in  the  American 
way — under  fire. 

The  undersigned  ex-service  men  protest  that  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  Roosevelt  sons  Is  unfair  to  the  millions  of  American 
ex-soldlers  who  served  In  the  country's  armed  forces  In  past  wars 
and  to  the  young  American  manhood  now  awaiting  their  country's 
call  to  duty  on  October  16.  1940. 

And  furthermore,  according  to  United  States  Army  officers,  the 
appclntment  of  Elliot  Roosevelt  as  captain  In  the  air  service  is  a 
violation  of  Army  regulations,  because  the  armed  forces  today  are 
operating  under  peacetime  regulations  as  far  as  the  appointment 
of  Reserve  officers  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  regulation  as  far 
as  is  known  governing  the  appointment  of  a  man  from  civilian  life 
to  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Army. 

And  furthermore,  the  only  possible  way  for  a  man  to  be  named 
from  civilian  life  to  an  Army  commission  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  be  a  graduate  of  the  United  Stat«;8  Military  Academy  or 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

2.  To  be  a  graduate  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
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3.  A  graduate  of  the  blue  course  of  the  Citizens'  Military  Traln- 

^"5  ^A'Srrant  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  United  States  Army^ 

5  The  aS  Umlt  lor  second  lieutenant,  according  to  peacetime 
ArrnfT^XtlonS  IS  30  to  35  years,  depending  on  a  mans  special 
feTuire^enU  i^  to  branches  of  service  ""ected.  and  no  captain  ^ 
appointed  under  these  peacetime  regulations  under  37  years  of  age. 
Tlie  age  requirement  Is  37  to  42  years  of  age 

We  therefore  petition  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Cnitod  siVes  Hc^ise  of  Rcprcsenutives  and  the  .ame  ccm".Ut^« 
of  thftJnl^  8tai«  Senate  to  begin  immedmtely  an  'nvestigataon 
of  the  granting  of  commissions  to  Elliott  Roosevelt  b^^  Jam^s 
Roosevelt,  respectively,  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  In  the  Marine 

^°'^^'  Charles    P     Olbbs.    538    Hershberger    Road.    Johnstown,    Pa 
company  A.  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Infantry.  Twenty- 
eighth  Division;   Charles.  E  Pl-sher,  1803  Sunshine  Av^nue^ 
Johnstoun.    Pa..    Company    A.    Nlnety-flfth    Trans{K.rt 
Con>e     Don  T    Davis.   413  Grove  Street,   Johnstown,   Pa.. 
Cornpany  P.  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  I^^a^^^y- J^f^iy* 
^hth  Division:   Glee  Craig.  607  ?»«*  Street^  Johnstown 
Pa      Company    F.    One    Hundred    and    Tenth    Infantry. 
T^enly-eijhth  Division;   Hugh  M    Mabon.  819  Napoleon 
Street    Johnstown.  Pa.  Company  B    One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth    Machine    Gun    Regiment.    Thirty-seventh 
Division;  J    Ross  Ouyer.  234  Goucher  Street,  Johnstown. 
Pa     Medical  Detachment.  B.  and  C    School.  Camp  l^e; 
Andrew    Z     Klonger.    131    Peter    Street.    Jchnstown.    Pa 
SIX   Hundred    and    Thirty-fourth    Aero   Squadron;    Bert 
Makln    341   Decker  Avenue.  Johnstown.  Pa  .  Forty-fourtn 
Balloon  Company;   Victor  C.  Campbell.  305  Pine  Street. 
Johnstown.  Pa..   Ambulance  Company  No.   2.   First   Divi- 
sion    C    H    Wilson.   139  Strayer  Street,  Johnstown.  Pa. 
United  States  Navy;  AW    Barrett.  195  Hammer  Avenue. 
Johnstown,   Pa..    Int.    Rep.    Camp    bee.    Va_;    Patrick    P. 
Brady    214  Main  Street.  Johnstown.  Pa  .  Three  Hundred 
and      Sixteenth      Division,      graves'      registration       Fritz 
Thomas,    339    Walnut    Street,    Johnstown,    Pa      Medical 
Headquarters.    Eightieth    Division;    A    Breidenbach^  520 
Pronhelser   Street.   Johnstown.  Pa.   Headquarters   Com- 
pany. Thirty-seventh  Infantry. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  or  Star  of  Communism  and 
Atheism  for  United  States?— Religious  Persecu- 
tion Lurks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1940 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  positive  signs  that  millions 
Of  conscientious  church  members  in  the  United  States  may 
soon  feel  the  lash  of  the  despot's  rawhide  whip  and  be  forced 
to  bow  at  the  altar  of  the  iron-fisted  bureaucrat  instead  of 
worshiping  at  the  altar  of  Jesus  Christ  are  looming  clearer 
and  clearer  as  each  step  adds  momentum  to  the  next. 

Pour  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  translator  of 
the  English  Bible  was  burned  at  the  stake,  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Tens  of  thousands  of  noble  men  and 
women  have  bled  at  the  stake,  suffered  torture,  died  on  the 
gallows,  or  starved  in  prison,  because  they  struggled  against 
the  forces  of  evil  rtilers  In  their  fight  for  religious  freedom. 

Eight  years  of  bloody  struggle  and  bitter  hardships  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  the  United  States 
providing  freedom  of  religious  worship,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Today  under  the  New  Deal  influence  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion Is  being  hampered  and  glowing  instances  appear  where 
sacred  principles  of  our  Constitution  and  the  plainly  spoken 
words  of  this  Nations  founders  are  trampled  underfoot  by 
those  in  administrative  positions  in  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

Thank  Ood  for  fearless  churchmen  in  America  today  who 
%n  utilising  the  facilities  of  free  speech  and  free  press  to 
warn  the  NaUon  against  the  threatening  dangers  growing 
from  a  scrapped  ConsUtution.  while  there  Is  still  some  recog- 
nition by  those  in  power  of  individual  rights. 


Let  us  not  be  blinded  by  the  activity  of  a  war-minded 
administration  in  Washington  to  the  extent  that  we  wnll 
stumble  into  the  communistic  and  atheistic  trap  of  ungod- 

llness 

Prominent  churchmen  have  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee  at  hearings  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  future  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  holding  office  more  than  one  term  of  6  years.  These 
leaders  have  emphatically  voiced  their  opposition  to  three 
terms  of  office  for  any  President,  expressing  fear  of  to'ali- 
tarianism  under  which  the  religious  freedom  cf  Christians 
has  constantly  faced  serious  set-backs,  if  not  complete  na- 
tional destruction  as  in  Russia.  Germany,  and  Japan. 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  have  caused  the  New 
Deal  administration  in  Washington  considerable  worry  be- 
cause many  of  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  bureaucrats  have 
been  resented  by  members  of  all  sects.  Opposition  of  the 
churches  to  the  Supreme  Court  packing  attempt  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  one  of  the  occasions  when  churchmen  have 
been  at  odds  with  the  new  dealers. 

A  number  of  glaring  instances  have  happened  recently 
which  are  arousing  religious  groups  to  question  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  New  Deal.  Do  the  new  dealers  cherish 
the  thought  of  curtailed  religious  activity?  Would  they  sub- 
stitute atheism  for  the  religions  of  our  citizens?  Would  they 
propose  we  worship  false  gods?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions the  church  people  of  our  Nation  are  asking  themselves 
as  they  ponder  the  manner  in  which  they  will  cast  their  bal- 
lot a  few  weeks  hence. 

ADMINISTRATOR    BANS    LORDS    PRATXB 

While  public  tax  money  has  been  spent  on  projects  fostering 
communistic  and  atheistic  ideals.  God-loving  women  have 
been  forbidden  to  take  a  few  seconds  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day  on  W.  P.  A.  project  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  pay  people  to  paint  murals  por- 
traying un-Christian  ideals  while  administrators  paid  from 
the  same  treasury  tell  another  group  of  relief  workers  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Government  work  do  not  go  together. 

This  brazen  thrust  against  Christian  women  occurred  down 
in  New  Bern.  N.  C.  where  I  have  obtained  statements  showing 
that  Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges,  district  director  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  served 
notice  on  a  group  of  women  at  New  Bern  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  could  not  or  would  not  l>e  allowed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  daily  operation  of  their  sewing  project.  Rev.  W,  B. 
Everett,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Baptist  Church,  to  which  these 
women  belonged,  at  New  Bern,  attempted  to  Intercede  but 
bureaucracy  overrode  his  protests,  and  the  women  had  to  dis- 
continue their  efforts  at  a  united  prayer.  Time  consumed  on 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  abcut  30  seconds. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Indians  have  openly  charged 
that  on  several  occasions  the  New  Deal  has  refused  them 
their  rights  to  freely  practice  Christianity  which  Christian 
missionaries  In  the  past  have  taught  them.  In  fact,  one 
southern  tribe  has  openly  charged  that  atheism  has  been 
propounded  to  them  through  New  Deal  agents'  teachings  In 
the  federally  operated  Indian  schools.  Another  tribe  made 
similar  charges  In  Oklahoma,  claiming  that  an  order  issued 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  lorded  over  by  Secretary  Harold  Ickrs.  refused  mis- 
sionaries permission  to  continue  their  religious  instructions 
to  members  of  their  tribe. 

SOCIAL    SBCtTlITT    wrTH    MUCH    SOCIAL 

Strip-tease  and  exciting  parties  may  be  the  menu  of  some 
Social  Security  woikers.  but  R.  M.  Barnett.  director  of  per- 
sonnel, makes  religion  a  test  for  at  least  one  fully  qualified 
person  on  the  civil-service  register  who  has  been  turned  down 
because  of  her  religious  belief. 

It  will  be  recalled  an  Investigation  was  recently  made  by 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  a  group  of  Social  Security  work- 
ers reported  to  have  promoted  on  Government  time  a  party 
at  which  some  young  ladies  daringly  went  to  extremes  in 
shedding  wearing  apparel. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  young  woman  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  certified  to  Social  Security  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  was  rejected  because  she  desired  to  partake  of 
church  services— not  on  Government  time  but  using  either 
her  annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay. 

This  is  the  agency  administered  by  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  V.  McNutt.  past  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  The  woman  turned  down,  inci- 
dentally is  the  wife  of  a  disabled  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
her  husband  having  served  his  country  overseas  for  2  years  in 
the  last  great  conflict.  Thus  bureaucracy  scores  again  over 
the  church  and  the  veteran  but  is  one  ahead  on  obscene 

Many  CathoUcs  resented  the  remark  attributed  in  the  press 
to  the  Chief  Executive  in  talking  to  Mr.  Parley  to  the  effect 
that  Mr  Farley  could  not  be  elected  because  of  his  religion, 
even  if  he  could  get  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  will  be  recalled  Mr.  Parley  was  one  of  the  leading  contend- 
ers for  the  nomination  before  the  Kelly-Nash.  Hague-Hopkins 
machine  got  roUing  for  a  third  term.  Many  people  feel  the 
remark  credited  to  the  President  was  undiplomatic  and  would 
have  tended  to  stir  up  religious  hatred  to  purge  Farley. 

In  Tampa  Fla.  W.  J.  Davis,  of  the  border  patrol  of  the 
Immigration  Service,  jomed  a  church,  and  because  he  wanted 
to  arrange  his  working  schedule  so  he  could  participate  in 
worship  1  day  a  week  he  was  released. 

This  m  spite  of  the  fact  Deputy  Commissioner  I.  F.  Wixom 
wrote  a  letter"  stating: 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  officer's  duty  schedule 
cannot  t>e  so  Sxed  as  to  coincide  with  his  wishes 

Tn  this  letter  the  Deputy  Commissioner  pointed  out  that 
thS^w-as  particularly  possible  since  the  time  wanted  off  by 
Mr  Baker  would  be  likely  to  fit  in  conveniently  with  the  pro- 
gram of  other  men.  But  religion  got  another  set-back  and 
religion  is  made  a  test  of  a  man's  working  qualifications. 

One  man  and  one  woman  have  recently  been  forced  to 
resign  from  th^Yrankford  Arsenal  at  Philadelphia  under  sim- 
Uar  circumstances,  and.  as  an  example  of  the  military's  iron 
rule.  I  have  twice  in  3  weeks  addressed  the  commandant  letters 
of  inquir/ relative  to  them  and  am  unable  to  even  get  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  letters  from  him. 

"NO  EELIGIOUS  TEST,"  SAID  JETTERSON 

These  Federal  administrators  have  brazenly  ignored  the 
sixth  article  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  says: 

No  religious  test  shall  ever  i>e  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
Office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  they  ignore  the  statement  of  Jefferson,  who  said: 

Our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions 
more  than  our  opinions  on  physics  or  geometry;  that  therefore  the 
proscribing  of  any  ciuzen  as  unworthy  of  public  confidence  by  laying 
upon  him  an  Incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  unless  he  professes  or  renounces  this  or  that  religious 
opinion,  is  depriving  him  unjustly  ol  those  privileges  and  advantages 
to  which,  in  common,  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right. 

The  President's  action  in  connection  with  Thanksgiving,  the 
result  of  which  Is^that  these  United  States  no  longer  have 
a  uniform  day  of  Thanksgiving  is  also  resented  by  many 
religious  groups. 

Adding  another  chapter  to  his  record  of  precedent  break- 
ing the  President  shattered  the  tradition  of  famous  heads  of 
our  Nation  in  order  to  establish  a  new  day  to  .-uit  his  own 
ideas.  The  result  Is  all  too  well  known— the  Nation  is  con- 
fused and  divided  on  a  day  on  which  Almighty  God  might  be 
thanked  for  the  blessings  of  the  season. 

COMMtJNISTS   HAVE   ITIEE   HAND 

Coupled  With  these  incidents  is  the  ease  with  which  atheist- 
Communists  have  been  able  to  penetrate  and  freely  act  on  all 
reUef  projects  up  until  Congress  recently  forced  through  an 
amendment  to  New  Deal  legislation  requiring  relief  bureaus  to 
dismiss  Communists  from  theli  rolls.  Communists  on  relief 
projects  have  been  permitted  to  inject  their  atheist-Com- 
mumst  ideas  into  art.  books,  in  schools,  and  plays;  and  they 
have  been  handsomely  compensated  for  so  doing  through  the 
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New  Deal  by  American  taxpayers.  They  have  been  paid  fabu- 
lous sums  of  money  to  inject  un-Christian  ideals  into  murals 
which  have  supposedly  decorated,  but  which  have  actually 
desecrated,  many  of  our  Federal  buildings.  Such  murals  were 
painted  for  the  Federal  post-offlce  building  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  for  post  offices  elsewhere,  as  well  as  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  Washington,  air-field  depots,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

Recognition  of  atheist  Russia  by  the  New  Deal  in  1933 
also  aroused  the  ire  of  American  church  people  against  the 
New  Deal,  while  it  received  the  endorsement  of  many  who 
held  religion  in  contempt.  The  increasing  niunber  of  divorces 
among  New  Deal  leaders  and  their  families  has  also  height- 
ened the  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  religious  people.  The 
repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act,  regardless  of  the  present  regula- 
tions for  the  selling  of  liquors,  quite  definitely  led  other  re- 
ligionists to  question  the  morahty  of  things  New  Deal. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  administration,  many 
whose  faith  In  the  Almighty  was  In  doubt,  found  profitable 
berths  In  the  Washington  political  field.    As  a  single  exam- 
ple, without  going  into  many  individual  cases  and  person- 
alities, one  of  the  higher-ups  in  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration resigned  his  position  as  president  of  an  extremely 
radical  college  in  the  Middle  West  to  accept  the  high  posi- 
tion in  the  New  Deal  in  Washington.    According  to  evidence 
submitted  to  a  State  legislative  investigating  committee,  free 
love  and  atheism  was  encouraged  and  practiced  freely  in  the 
college  of  which  he  was  head  and  it  developed  that  the  New 
Deal  had  made  grants  of  funds  to  it.    As  another  example, 
a  former  Communist  colony  in  a  northern  State  was  taken 
over  at  a  profit  to  the  coowners.  with  New  Deal  funds,  and 
it  continued  to  exist  insofar  as  the  inhabitants  and  prac- 
tices were  concerned.   It  has  also  been  charged  that  in  towns 
built  under   the   New  Deal   program    and   taxpayers'   funds, 
there  are  no  church   buildings  and  religion  is  not  encour- 
aged.   On  the  other  hand,  the  new  deaders  have  seen  that 
!  recreation  centers  for  materialistic  interests  have  been  ade- 
quately  provided. 

Many  have  criticized  the  evident  lack  of  religiotis  leanings 
and  the  lack  of  churchgoing  by  many  of  the  administration 
leaders,  charging  that  they  are  very  poor  examples  for  the 
p)eople. 

In  the  New  Deal  "workers'  educational  field"  it  has  been 
noticeable  to  church  people  that  in  the  Lists  of  Sources  of 
Material  for  Teachers,  issued  by  a  New  Deal  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington among  the  lists  is  material  available  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Socialist  Party  headquarters,  as  weU  as 
other  atheistic  sources,  and  that  only  two  religious  sources 
for  material  were  given.  However,  these  religious  references 
have  to  do  with  economic  rather  than  religious  subjecU. 
Charges  have  been  made  that  hatred  has  been  taught  In 
W.  P.  A.  camps  and  schools  and  that  it  has  cropped  out  on 
W  P  A.  writing,  art,  and  educational  projects. 

Various  widely  circulated  newspapers  have  called  direct 
attention  to  instances  in  which  they  have  found  "contempt 
for  religion"  being  taught  on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  "Religion 
and  constitutional  government  alike  were  targets  of  ^tire. 
sneers  and  denunciation  through  the  4-week  course  offered 
by  the' Institute  for  Teacher  Training  in  the  Workers  Field"— 
staged  in  the  east  library  branch  of  the  Pittsburgh  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  September  and  October— ac- 
cording to  one  accredited  newspaper  writer  who  attended. 
Another  says: 

Girls  were  taught  hatred  of  America  In  class  at  Georgia  W.  P.  A. 
camp.     Russia  was  cited  as  a  model  nation. 

Quite  a  wave  of  resentment  swept  over  the  country  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace,  now  the  New  Deal  candidate 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  orders  to  bum 
farm  crops  and  livestock.  It  was  considered  extremely  irre- 
;  ligious  to  destroy  food  and  other  products  when  people  were 
hungry  and  when  duststorms  and  floods  were  destroying 
crops     The  religious  people  recalled  many  commands  which 


i 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  such  as  7  fat  years  and  7  lean 
years  and  the  advice  to  store  and  not  destroy  the  God-given 
harvests  It  was  this  Nation-wide  resentment  which  forced 
the  New  Deal  to  discontinue  these  practices.  Today  we  are 
witnessing  the  foolishness  of  such  New  Deal  destruction 
throuKh  the  Importing  of  sugar,  cattle,  including  canned 
Argentine  beef,  potatoes,  che-se.  oats.  e«RS.  dried  beans,  and 
so  forth,  and  other  products  from  foreign  nations. 

Oritrinal  bills  before  Congress  during  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration have  either  intentionally  or  inadvertently  overlooked 
the  church  and  religious  sects.  Amendments  to  these  bills 
have  been  required  to  save  the  church  and  organized  religions 
from  special  taxation  and  New  Deal  rules  or  regimentation 

Church  people  are  faced  with  either  revival  or  no  survival. 
They  must  awaken  to  the  challenge  hurled  at  them  and  must 
mo\'e  as  a  body  of  Christian  soldiers  against  those  forces 
tending  to  undermine  Christian  America. 


Wendell  Willkie's  Position  on  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday .  October  4,  1940 


TRAJISCRIPT  OF  A  BROADCAST  OVKR  WRC 

Mr.  mCHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  transcript  of  a  broadcast  over  WRC,  Washington, 
D  C  Priday.  October  4.  1940.  at  7.05  a.  m.  My  under- 
standing Is  that  this  broadcast  was  electrically  transcribed 
and,  as  heard  over  the  radio,  was  as  foUows: 

AwMouwco.  You  are  about  to  hear  Mr.  Wlllkle  himself  answer- 
ing vital  questions  of  the  day. 

WoMAjf  Mr  Wtllkle.  if  you  are  elected  President,  will  you  take 
us  into  the  European  war?     What  Is  your  stand.  Mr    Willkle? 

Ito  WiUJcre  11  I  am  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
•hall  never  lead  this  country  into  any  European  war  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  shall  never  lead  the  country  Into  any  kind  of  a  war  unless 
the  people  through  their  Representatives  In  Congress.  Insist  upon  It. 
and  I  shail  also  refrain  from  indulging  in  extravagant  attacks  upon 
other  nauons.  The  beat  way  for  us  to  keep  out  of  this  war  Is  by 
rebuilding  cur  domesUc  economy  and  by  the  building  of  a  great 
national  defense.  And  by  bringing  our  people  into  one  united 
common  purpose  to  develop  our  own  country  and  to  keep  out  of 
other  peoples  troubles. 

WoMAM  Yoi'  are  right.  Mr.  WilUtle.  and  millions  of  mothers  agree 
with  that  statd.  We  want  peace,  and  that  Is  why  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  you. 

Rooseveirs  "Successful  Labors" 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Friday,  October  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Stmday.  Septeml>er  29: 

(From  the  Um  Angeles  Times  of  September  20.  1040] 
BOOSSvB.T's  '  sxxxsssrtn.  labois" 
In  the  lancuage  ot  the  Democratic  Party   platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  on  July  17,  paraphrased  on  major  points  by  Vice  Presidential 


Candidate  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  hts  HcUywocd  Bcwl  ^^^^^J^^Jjf^J^ 
the  Roosevelt  admlnistrr^ticn  seeks  »  'hlrd  term  on  its  r«:ord  or 

KL.?srjf  »ij^,r.o."'?'i?"-o  zirSe  "^or '4^U'  p 

«3DuTar  welfare  t  can  cnlv  mean  that  In  that  period  It  has  Im- 
??Sv<!^  an  or  aTleast  a  large  part  cf  the  factors  tl-^^rS  labS! 
over  what  they  were  during  a  comparable  period  before  lis  labors 

^Taking  wherever  available,  the  figures  of  the  admlnLstratlon-s  cwn 
CxXernment  departments  and.  wl.ere  not  available,  the  next  best 
authority   what  does  such  a  comparison  show? 

'  Fo?  n^tiona!  Inccme.  the  Department  of  ^^^^"^^  "f,",^.^^,^ 
a  per-year  average  for  the  7  pre-New  Deal  years  ^926  to  1&32_  Inclu- 
slv7  of  *e9  062  000  000:  for  the  7  New  Deal  years  of  1933  to  1930. 
inclusive.  »09 .783 .000,000.  a  drcp  cf  13  P«rcent^ 

Unemployment  (American  Federation  of  Labor).  192l>-32  per-year 
average  4  820  000;  1933  39.  10.617.000  Increase,  120  percerit^  TT^ls 
was  ^ne  subJecTwhich  Mr  Wallace.  In  his  eulogy  of  administration 
benefits   to  worklngmen.  failed  to  mention. 

Federal  taxation  ^united  States  Treasury).  1926-32  per-year  aver- 
aee  »3  647  000.000;  1932-39.  »4  331.000.000  Increase.  19  Percent. 
(This  is  direct  taxation  only:  Indirect  has  risen  to  a  point  ^;here  the 
total  of  Government  revenue  from  taxes  has  more  than  doubled  ) 

Cost  of  Federal  Oovemment  (United  States  Treasury),  per-year 
average.  1928-32.  »3 .944.000.000;   1933-39.  $7,570,000,000.     Increase.  92 

'^^t^n-year  rl.se  In  public  debt  (United  States  Treasury)  1926-32. 
$1029  000  000:  1933-39.  $20,985,000,000.  Rise  In  per  caplU  public 
debt.   1926  32.  $21  98:    1933-39,  $152.41.  ^        ^  »     ,  r-  „ 

Waees  and  salaries  paid,  per-year  average  (Department  of  Com- 
merce)   1926-32.  $46,700,000,000:    1933-39,  $37,300,000,000      Decrease. 

20  percent.  ,  „ 

Interest  received  by  Individuals  (Department  of  Commerce)  per 
year  average  1926-32.  $6J2OO.0O0,0O0;  1933  39.  $3,740,000,000  De- 
crease 23  percent.  Dividends  received  by  individuals  (same  au- 
thority) $4.860  000.000;  1933-^.  $3,740,000,000     Decrease.  23  percent. 

Cash  farm  income  (Department  of  Agriculture)  per-year  average. 
1026-32  $9  043  000  000.  which  Includes  no  Federal  l)eneflts.  since 
none  were  paid;  1933^39.  $7,607,000,000.  which  Includes  Federal  bene- 
fits paid  of  $442.000  000  Excltisive  of  these  benefits,  average  per 
year  farm  Income  drop{>ed  20  percent  In  the  second  period  as 
compared  with  the  first;  counting  the  benefits  In.  the  drop  was 
15  percent.  Though  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through- 
out the  Roosevelt  regime.  Mr.  Wallace's  account  of  Its  "Improve- 
ment" of  farm  conditions  was  confined  to  generalities  Income  he 
did  not  menUon 

Value  of  agricultural  exports  (Department  of  Agriculture)  per 
year  average.  1926-32.  $1,420,000,000;  1933  39.  $738,000,000  De- 
crease. 48  percent. 

Commodity  price  Index  (  1928  ecpials  100).  1936-32  87  30:  1933  39. 
77.7  Decrease.  11  percent.  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.) 

Weekly  pay  roll  of  factories  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.stlcs)  1926  32 
average.  $169,252,000;  1933-39,  $148,334,000.  Decrease.  12  percent. 
Mr   Wallace  said  the  workers  have  been  tjetter  off. 

Number  of  strikes  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  per  year  average. 
1926-32.  795;  1933  39.  2  505;  Increase.  215  percent.  Number  of 
workers  affected  by  strikes,  per  year  average.  1926  1932.  301.600; 
193339.  1.176.500;  Increase,  291  percent.  Mr.  Wallace  said  tlie 
Roosevelt  "recovery"  has  been  the  only  one  in  our  history  not  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  strikes.  He  said  the  Wagner  Act  has 
reduced  the  ntimber  of  strikes  and  cited  a  drop  between  1937  and 
1938  to  prove  It.  What  he  did  not  mention  was  that  the  number  of 
strikes  under  the  New  Deal  Increased  In  every  prior  year  and  that, 
Immediately  after  the  W'agner  Act  was  upheld  on  .^pnl  12.  ir537. 
such  an  unprecedented  wave  of  strikes  followed  as  to  make  that 
year  the  worst  in  our  industrial  history  There  were  4.740  strikes 
In  1937.  Involving  1.860.621  workers  and  causing  a  loss  of  28  424.857 
man-days  of  work  The  number  of  strikes  was  400  p>ercent  greater 
than  In  1929  and  100  percent  even  above  1936  Why  didn't  Mr. 
Wallace  tell  the  truth? 

Index  of  industrial  prcxluction  (Federal  Reser^-e  System),  per- 
year  average.  1926  32.  98;  1933-39.  93  Decrease,  5  percent  (In 
this  the  1923-25  average  Is  taken  as  100  > 

Average  of  60  bond  prices  (Standard  Statls-tlcs)  1926-32.  93.8: 
1933  39.  85  4.  Decrease.  9  percent.  Average  of  420  stock  prices. 
1926-32.  122:  193.3  39.  87  Decrea.se.  29  percent  Per  year  avfrage 
of  new  capital  issues  1926-32.  $3,520.000  000:  1933-39.  $629,000,000. 
Decrease.  82  percent.  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  under  the  rule  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  investors  have  been  better  off. 

Dollar  value  cf  all  exports,  per  year  average.  1926  32.  $3,990,000.- 
000:  1933-39.  $2  597.000  000;  decrease.  35  percent  Imports.  1026-32. 
$3  369.000,000:   1933-39.  $2,134,000,000;   decrease.  37  percent 

Dividends  paid  by  corporations  (Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue). 
per  year  average  for  last  5  pre-New  Deal  years  (7-year  averages  un- 
available).  $7  277  000.000;  for  first  5  New  Deal  years.  $5,961,000,000. 
Decrease.  18  percent. 

Index  of  residential  btiildlng  (Federal  Reserve  System.  1923-25 
average  equals  100)  per-year  average.  1926-32,  79;  1933-39,  32.  De- 
crease. 60  percent. 
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Private  construction  (Department  of  Commerce),  per-year  aver- 
age. 1926  32.  $6,410,000,000;  1933-39,  $2322,000.000.  Decrease.  64 
percent 

Department-store  sales  (Department  of  Commerce),  per-year 
average.  1926  32.  $3,931,494,000;  1933-39.  $3,256,389,000.  Decrease, 
17  percent. 

Revenue  freight  carJoadlngs  (AssoclPtlon  of  American  Railroads), 
per-year  average.  1926-3-2,  45,766.000;  1933-39.  32.844.000.  Decrease. 
28  p>ercent. 

In  other  words,  for  the  average  worker  the  "successful  labors  to 
improve  his  welfare  '  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  have  cut  his 
pay  check  20  percent  and  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  him 
without  Jobs.  The  taxpayer  (Federal  only)  has  had  his  burden 
raised  by  half  and  his  fchar"  of  the  national  debt  more  than  doubled. 
The  investcr  has  had  his  income  from  dividends  cut  nearly  a  fourth, 
the  value  of  his  stocks  has  dropped  nearly  a  third,  and  his  Invest- 
ment outlets  almost  twice.  The  farmer  has  lost  half  of  his  foreign 
markets  and  his  cash  income  from  sales  of  produce  is  down  20 
percent  The  number  of  strikes  has  Increased  more  than  200  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  workers  affected  nearly  300  The  railroads 
have  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  revenue  freight,  the  home- 
bui:der  80  percent  of  his  business,  the  mantifacturer  and  merchant 
from  17  to  37  percent  In  trade.  Of  the  enumerated  indices  of 
"economic  efllclency  and  welfare  of  the  people."  the  boasted  Im- 
provement lb  not  only  nonexistent  but  every  one  of  them  shows  a 
disastrous  loss.    Will  Mr.  Wallace  or  somebody  explain? 


Loyalty  Crusade  Through  Music  for  1940-41 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HELEN  HARRISON  MILLS 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House.  I  incorporate  in  the  Record  an 
exceptionally  fine  recommendation  for  a  loyalty  crusade 
through  music  for  1940-41  by  Mrs.  Helen  Harrison  Mills. 
Peoria.  HI.,  chairman  of  the  International  Music  Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  This 
recommendation  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  September  11,  1940. 

The  article  follows: 

Your  chairman  of  International  Music  Relations  recommends  a 
new  movement  for  the  season  1940-41  as  follows: 

An  inspiring  opportunity  to  be  of  ser^-lce  to  our  country  in  this 
time  of  threatened  dancer  from  within  as  well  as  from  without  and 
to  help  preserve  the  worth-while  things  which  civilization  has  given 
to  the  human  race,  awaits  every  club  and  individual  member  oi  cur 
federation   through  the  art  of  music,  through  folk  melodies 

Folk  sones  and  dances  have  been  the  means  by  which  the  people 
themselves  in  all  countries  and  for  generations,  have  expressed  their 
spiritual  longings  and  their  hope  of  better  things  It  is  this  music 
of  the  native  folk  which  has  molded  their  thoughts  and  actions  and 
has  undoubtedly  given  them  the  vision  and  courage  to  break  bonds 
of  oppression  and  seek  freedom— In  America  And  so  It  Is  this  sarne 
folk  music  which.  In  new  surroundings  and  among  new  friends 
should  arouse  In  the  heart  of  every  foreigner  a  full  apprec  ation  of 
the  blessings  they  enjoy  In  our  land  and  a  wholehearted  allegiance 
to  the  American  flag  above  them. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  every  club  and  every  member  of 
our  federation  be  urged  to  enter  vigorously  Into  what  may  be  called 
a  Icvalty  crusade— a  plan  to  bring  to  foreign  residents,  And  to 
Americans  as  well,  a  keener  reallaatlon  of  the  Inuneasurable  benefits 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  a  desire  to  demonstrate  their  grati- 
tude by  complete  fidelity  to  American  Ideals  and  principles. 
The  proposed  plan  Is  as  follows: 

1  That  each  club  be  asked  to  give  as  many  folk-music  programs 
or  festivals  as  possible,  embracing  the  music  of  various  nations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  story  which  motivated  each  tune; 
its  evident  influence  on  migration;  the  advantages  of  life  In  America 
and  the  lovalty  which  should  ensue.  Always  our  national  anthem. 
The  Star-Spaiigled  Banner,  and  other  American  national  songs 
shovUd  be  featured,  together  with  the  American  flag.  Also,  the  clubs 
should — 

(a)  Open  the  doors  of  such  programs  to  foreign  residents,  secure 
their  cooperation;  eullst  their  talent. 


(b)  Especially  feature  brief  testimonials  or  tributes  from  foreign 
residents,  depleting  their  own  appreciation  of  what  living  in  this 
country  means  to  them. 

(c)  Adopt  the  following  "loyalty  collect"  (culled  from  utterances 
by  Daniel  Webster) .  have  all  members  learn  it  and  rejjeat  it  In  unison 
at  folk  and  all  club  programs  and  meetings,  and  print  It  upon 
programs  and  club  literature: 

■I  shall  know  but  one  country— America. 

"I  pledge  to  It  my  utter  loyalty 

'•The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  for  my  country,  my  Ood.  and  truth." 

(d)  The  loyalty-through-muslc  Idea  should  l>e  carried  Into  the 
community,  with  public,  civic,  social,  church,  and  school  groups 
participating  In  the  folk-music  plan  and  its  Inferences  and  Its  collect. 

2  Latin  America:  At  least  one  program  of  Latin  American  music 
should  be  given  by  each  club,  including  a  study  of  such  of  the  native 
airs  as  are  available,  and  with  direct  exchanges  of  programs  between 
groups  of  the  North  and  South  as  soon  as  this  may  be  effected.  This 
Is  a  most  significant  field  of  endeavor  Musical  Intercourse  between 
the  pan-American  countries — learning  to  know  each  other  better 
culturally— means  assisting  the  Government  to  solidify  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  create  that  mutual  understanding,  faith,  and 
fidelity  which  are  so  vital  to  the  common  welfare  of  all  nations  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Note:  Lists  of  Latin  American  music  available  for  performance, 
and  of  the  folk  music  of  many  lands  can  be  had  upon  request  from 
the  national  chairman. 

3  Adequate  publicity  by  the  clubs  in  their  own  localities  should 
supplement  federation  publicity  In  this  entire  plant.  Constantly 
keeping  before  each  community  the  allegiance  that  is  due  our  coun- 
trj'  from  every  Inhabitant  should  make  that  allegiance  100-percent 
perfect 

A  loyalty  crusade  of  this  kind,  carried  on  earnestly  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose  by  our  membership  from  coast  to  coast,  cannot 
fall  to  build  a  firmer  unity  and  security.  In  the  face  of  seriotis 
menace  to  our  democracy  no  one  will  wish  to  sit  Idle  and  complacent. 
We  believe  our  members  will  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  do 
their  bit  of  personal  service  at  this  critical  time  to  help  safeguard 
American  freedom  and  traditions. 
Submitted  by. 

Hel£n  Harkison  Mnxa. 


Japanese  Activities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday    October  4  (legislatixx:  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON   EVENING   STAR 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  September  30,  entitled 
"Contend  United  States  Must  Stop  Japanese." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  cf  September  30.  1940] 

CONTEND    UNFTED    STATES    1)*UST    STOP    JAPANESE— CORKKSPONDENTB    SUG- 
GEST   MEANS   OF    MEETING   THREAT   IN    FAR  EAST 

To  the  EDrroR  of  the  Star; 

Germany  dominates  the  continent  of  Europe,  possesses  a  military 
machine  unrivaled  In  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  given  the 
clearest  indications  of  an  intention  to  use  that  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  dominant  throughout  the  world.  Japan,  nour- 
ished bv  imports  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States  and  sus- 
tained by  the  proceeds  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  Is  on  the 
point  of  establishing  herself  as  the  dominant  power  In  the  Par  East 
and  is  developing  all  her  energies  to  that  purpose.  Japan  has  Joined 
forces  with  Germany  and  Italy  with  a  view  of  pushing  mil  tary  con- 
quest to  Its  uttermost  limits  and  extending  economic  domination  to 
those  regions  where  military  conquest  may  be  Impracticable.  There 
are  two  major  obstecles  that  Japan  must  overcome  before  she  can 
nursue  her  designs  and  tKcomc  an  effective  partner  of  the  Axis 
Powers  (1)  She  must  win  the  Chinese  war,  where  her  energies  are 
being  dissipated  In  the  conquest  of  400.000.000  people,  eager  and  able 
to  fight  but  lacking  the  supplies  and  munitions  n«^^»^y  .^„  ^^^^ 
on  much  longer  an  effective  war:  (2)  she  must  acquire  undisputed 
naval  dominance  In  the  South  Pacific.  ^  ,     ,_    ,v,„  »^,7*«  r,t 

If  Japan  Is  successful  In  overcoming  these  obstacles,  the  course  at 
events  is  marked  with  substantial  certainty: 
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seize  and  absorb  Indo-Cbina.   Slam,   and  the 


r 


(a)    Japan   wo\ild 
Dutch  Eaet  Indies  .  .    ^.     , .  .^. 

(bi  With  these-  pcKwrsfllona  con-viMdafMl  In  Japanese  Hand*,  "lere 
would  be  no  further  effective  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  all  British 
poMcssions  in  the  Kar  East   including  Auatralla. 

(C)  TVie  most  that  the  British  c.uld  hope  for  as  a  result  ol  the 
present  war  would  be  the  Furtefsful  clc-len«e  of  their  laland  against 
CXrman  invasion— a  delense  whirh  would  be  rendered  even  more 
precarious  by  the  fact   that  Germany  had  acquued  the  Japanese 

alliance  _  ^    ,  . , 

t<i)   With  the  Axis  Powers  dominating  Europe  and  Japan  domi- 
nating the  East    economic  control  cf  Scmth  America  by  these  three    I 
would  be  a  probabUlty.  and  history  has  shown  that  economic  doml-    , 
nauou  mefRes  by  imperceptible  degrees  Into  political  domination. 

In  a  world  where  the  foregoing  event*  had  taken  place  the  posl-    I 
tlon  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  an  enviable  one.    In  the  first    | 
^^Tpiace   there  would  be  s  constant  necessity  of  maintaining  a  military    , 
and  naval  ^tabllehment  of  wartime  proportions,  with  the  attendant 
disrupnn^  of   our   peacetime   pursuits,  dissipation  of  our  national    i 
Income  In  armaments  and  waste  of  the  millions  of  valuable  years  In 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  In  military  service     Second,  our  forelcn 
trade  wotild  be  substantially  eliminated,  a  condition  which  could 
not  fall  to  affect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  every  person  living  in  this 
country.     Thlrcly.  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctnno  would 
become  an   Impossibllitv   due   to  the  extent   of   the  pressure  that 
could  be  exerted  upon  South  America  and  the  extent  of  oxir  pre- 
occupation with  our  own  defense. 

The  condition*  precedent  to  the  success  of  Japan  In  her  designs 
and  In  her  usefulness  to  the  Axis  Powers  are  the  conquest  of  China 
and  naval  dominance  In  the  South  Pacific.  We  can  prevent  bvMh 
of  these  corditlons  from  belnK  fulfUled.  but  this  can  be  done  only 
by  an  immediate,  vigorous  taking  of  the  Initiative.  The  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  result  are  the  follov-lng: 

(a)  We  mu«t  deprive  Japan  of  raw  materials  which  she  must 
have  to  wage  effective  war.  The  embargo  on  aviation  gasoline  and 
•criip  are  steps  In  the  right  direction  They  shovild  be  followed  by 
emtMU-goes  on  pig  Iron,  copper  oil.  gnsollne.  motor  vehicles,  and 
mHchinery.  all  of  which  can  now  be  freely  shipped  to  Japan.  More- 
over, there  should  be  an  embargo  on  imports  from  Japan,  for  with- 
out exporting  to  this  country  Japan  cannot  acquire  the  credits 
necessary-   to  the   acquisition   of   materials  she   must   buy. 

(b)  We  must  give  all  possible  aid  to  China.  This  means  prant- 
InK  substantially  unlimited  credits  to  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  govern- 
ment In  meeting  the  Japanese  Axis  menacp  it  is  far  better  that 
we  provide,  gratis  U  necessary,  the  munitions  to  enable  the  Chinese 
to  f\Kht  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  sacrifice  not  only  our  mvmi- 
tions  but  also  the  lives  ot  our  young  men  The  Burma  Road  Is 
available  to  transport  all  supplies  the  Chinese  could  purchase. 
English  cooperation  In  reopening  this  road  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion since  Japan  Joined  the  axis. 

(c)  We  should  arrange  with  Great  Britain  to  share  or  assume  con- 
trol of  the  Singapore  naval  base  and  other  British  bases  in  the  East, 
so  far  a*  this  Is  practicable  from  the  point  cf  view  of  sound  naval 
strategy.  The  United  States  Navy  is  now  superior  to  that  of  the 
Japanese.  This  condition  may  not  long  continue,  for  It  Is  probable 
that  there  are  Japanese  ships  under  construction  adeqtiate  in  num- 
bers, tonnage,  and  modernity  to  tip  the  balance  against  us.  With 
the  United  Sutes  Navy  based  at  Singapore.  Japanese  conquest  of  the 
East  Indies  from  distant  base^  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 

Warren  A   Soavey.  B.irton  W   Leach.  Livingston  Hall.  Eldon  R. 
James.  Edward  Thurston.  James  A.  McLaughlin.  A.  James 
Casner.  Philip  W    Thayer,  E.   Merrick  Dcdd,  George  K. 
Gardner.  James  M.  Landis. 
Cambusck.  Mass..  September  27. 


There  belnj?   no   objection,  the   matter  referred   to   was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Diocese  of  Ct-rvELAin). 

CmCT.  or  THE   ABCHBISHOP, 

C^vcland,  Ohio.  September  5.  1940 
Even  though  the  Democratic  Party  in  convention  a^emblcd 
nominated  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term— and  I  repeat 
that  I  have  the  highest  personal  reeard  for  P^^^'f^^^^^^^^f^^'^'- 
I  feel  deeply  that  two  terms  of  4  years  each  ^»^°Y,id/0"|'^";%i'^^ 
limit  of  tenure  of  office  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
any  crisis  would  ari.se  that  would  warrant  a  deviation  froin  the 
established  practice  that  gots  back  unbroken  to  our  first  President 
George  Washington,  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  our 
country  at  any  time  has  been  so  bereft  of  competent  statesmen 
and  leaders  of  thought  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
U   only   one    man    fitted    to   continue    in    the    Presidency    of    the 

Death  has  been  a  factor  In  the  history  of  our  Presidents  while 
In  office  We  have  mourned  them  as  ereat  men  and  treasured 
their  memory,  yet  the  Government  went  on  with  a  new  President. 

Joseph  Schbembs. 
i4rc/ibt5/iop-Bu/iop  of  Cleveland. 


Fair   Enough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  SepteTnber 

18).  1940 

STATEMENT  BY  ARCHBISHOP  JOSEPH  SCHREMB8 


Mr.  BURBa:.  Mr.  President,  for  the  thoughtftil  consider- 
ation of  all  patriotic  citiaens.  the  judgment  of  a  great  church 
leader  is  herewith  submitted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Archbishop  Joseph 
Schremhfi.  of  Cleveland. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  V/est- 
brook  Pegler: 

Fair  Enoitgh 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York.— The  efTects  of  the  trade  of  de?troTer<!  with  Britain 
and  of  the  military  protectorate  over  Cnnada  may  be  de.slrable.  but 
the  manner  of  putting  across  these  deals  was  so  ehysteresque  that 
only  a  nation  already  reconciled  to  cunning  and  mocklnt?  dishonesty 
would  accept  them  without  protest.  There  will  be  no  protest  worth 
President  Roosevelt's  notice,  bemuse  the  people  long  ago  wearily 
abandoned  principle  and  surrendered  to  the  what-the-hell  phil- 
osophy, which  holds  that  any  crookedness  short  of  downright 
criminality  is  all  right  if  it  is  clever  and  produces  results. 

This  attitude  of  resignation  is  the  result  of  constant  attacks  on 
the  morals  of  the  country — first  on  one  front,  then  on  another — 
ranging  In  magnitude  from  a  petty  but  scandalous  deal  in  faked 
philatelic  raritle-*  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals  who  knew 
very  well  what  they  were  doing,  to  a  plain,  defiant,  violation  of 
law  and  the  Constitution  in  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  delivered  a  leering  insult  to  truth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  comment  on  the  destroyer 
trade  recognizes  tlie  dishonesty  of  the  transaction  but  accepts  the 
resxilts  and  Justifies  it  on  the  grotind  of  necessity. 

The  spirit  of  the  trade  was  the  spirit  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  and.  Incidentally,  of  the  New  Deal,  and  worse  luck,  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Wendell  Willkle's  puny  protests  will  be  laughed  off  by  a  people 
who  has  lost  their  respect  for  honest  dealing  and  all  but  repudiated 
Congrtss  as  a  branch  of  the  Government  Not  only  Is  Willkle  mr.k- 
Ing  no  energetic  campaign  as  yet,  but  the  President,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  initiative  and  his  reckless  effrontery,  is  smothering 
him  with  the  dust  of  exciting  actions. 

It  is  pathetic  that  the  candidate  of  the  only  party  of  opposition 
can  be  brushed  oflf  with  a  raucous  taunt  about  his  street  address 
and  that  his  little  plea  for  the  Constitution  should  be  derided  as 
the  whine  of  a  confuted  and  outclassed  challenger,  but  that  is  how 
It  Is.  and  we  are  well  on  our  way 

The  crookedness  to  which  the  Anrifrlcan  character  has  adjusted 
Itself  In  the  years  since  1932  has  been  exemplified  no  more  shock- 
ingly than  In  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Social  Democrats.  In 
which  the  Kelly  and  Hague  mobs  of  dvlc  corruptlcneers  coUalxDrated 
with  the  sanctimonious  fakers  detailed  by  the  President  to  run  the 
debauch. 

This  alliance  showed  up  the  cynicism  of  the  New  Deal  bosses  i^nd 
was  thoroughly  exposed  at  the  time,  but  the  people  took  It  with  a 
grin  and  went  looking  for  reasons  to  suspect  Willkle. 

This  acceptance  mark^  a  threat  chani^e  since  1932  and  1933  when 
popular  indignation  ran  high,  as  the  lynching  stories  tised  to  say. 
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against  the  cheats  and  burglars  of  finance.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Americans  still  had  the  will  and  the  morals  to  resent  crookednes-s, 
but  steady  pressure  since  then  has  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
acquiescence. 

Th"  appoin'ment  of  a  member  of  a  gang  of  masked,  nlght-rldlng 
terrorists  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  an  Important  test  in  the  cam- 
paign to  corrupt  the  people,  and  since  then  the  going  has  been  fairly 

The  dealings  of  Jimmy  and  Elliott  Roosevelt,  the  exploitation  of 
ofSce  for  financial  gain,  the  amazing.  lx>ld  program  of  petty  lar- 
ceny nepotL*-m  in  Washington,  the  corruption  of  the  ballot  by 
bribery  with  taxes  and  borrowed  money  the  bland  repudiation  of 
every  premise  on  which  the  New  Deal  was  first  elected,  and  the 
swelling  arrogance  of  the  embittered  failures  named  to  p>ower  in 
Washington  all  have  combined  to  soften  up  the  American  people 
fc  the  knockout  Given  another  mandate  in  NovemlDer.  the  New 
Deal  really  will  go  to  town,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  rewritten 
into  ■•pig"  Latin  and  double  talk. 


Wendell  L.  Willkie  and  the  Public  Power  Question 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

I  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday    October  4  ( legislatii>e  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


I 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LISTER  HILL,   OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  much  discussion  today 
about  the  position  of  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie.  as  the  Republican 
nominee,  on  the  public  power  question.  The  Alabama  Power 
Co..  which  .serves  the  people  of  Alabama,  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation,  of  which  Mr. 
Willkie  was  the  president  until  his  acceptance  of  the  Repub-  j 
lican  nomination. 

Mr,  Thomas  W.  Martin  Is  the  president  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co..  but  of  course  Mr,  Willkie,  as  the  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation,  the  holding  com- 
pany which  held  the  Alabama  Power  Co..  was  the  .supreme 
head  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  and  was  responsible  for  its 
IXDlicies  and   its  practices. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  throwing  of  the  switch  bringing  T.  V.  A. 
electric  current  to  Bessemer,  Ala.,  on  December  15  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

T.    v.   A.   ELECTRIC  CTTRRENT  FOR    BESSEMER 

I  rejoice  to  be  with  you  on  this  historic  occasion.  As  I  stand 
here  my  mind  goes  back  to  that  day  In  March  1933  when  the  then 
new  President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Senator 
George  W  Norris,  of  Nebraska.  Congressman  John  J  McSwain.  of 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  met  in  the  President's  office 
at  the  White  House  and  discussed  the  dream  of  Senator  Norris 
for  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley — a  dream  for  the  realization  of  which  Senator  Norris  had 
sc  long  fought.  As  a  result  of  the  conference.  Senator  Norris 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  I  Introduced  in  the  H<  use  the  legis- 
lation which  brought  into  being  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

We  are  mindful  at  this  hour  of  the  many  attempts  of  the  power 
ccmpanie.'?  of  the  country  to  destroy  the  T.  V.  A.  and  their  many 
attacks  upon  the  T.  V  A.  We  are  mindful  of  the  efforts  of  these 
power  companies  to  prevent  the  P.  W.  A.  from  making  loans  to 
municipalities  fur  the  construction  of  municipal  power  distribution 

systems. 

Today  as  we  throw  the  switch  that  brings  T  V.  A.  power  to 
Bessemer  at  T.  V.  A.  rates  we  celebrate  one  more  triumph  that  has 
come  to  Alabama  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A  This 
triumph  has  not  come  without  great  struggle  and  devoted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Bessemer.  We  recall  the  long,  detailed 
negotiations  with  the  T.  V.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  continuing  until  Just 
about  30  days  ago.  In  these  negotiations  there  were  time  after 
time  seemingly  impossible  difficulties  as  problem  after  problem 
arose  that  had  to  t>e  met. 

Your  patience  and  devoted  cooperation  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  negotiations  strengthened  and  fortified  those  of  us  who 


were  fighting  side  by  side  with  vou.    We  recall  the  bitter  and  relent- 
less fight  waged  by  the  Birmingham  Electric  Co    and  the  Alabama 
Power  Co    to  prevent  Bes.'-emer  and  its  people  from  having  the  ben- 
efits and  the  blesblngs  of  T.  V    A.  power.    We  know  cf  the  efforts  of 
these  companie.-  before  the  Alabama  Ptibllc  Works  Board  to  deny 
Bessemer  its  rl-ht  to  secure  P.  W.  A.  funds  and  to  build  lus  own 
municipal   distribution   system.     We   know  of   the   efforts  of   these 
companies  to  prevent  Bes.scmcr  and  hrr  associate   Tarrant  City,  from 
constructing  the  high-powered  transmission  line  neces'^ary  to  bring 
the  T   V    A    po^P""  to  them.     We  know  the  long  and  e>;pen«ilve  liti- 
gation that  Bessemer  was  put  to  by  these  companies  to  secure  the 
necessary  rlghts-o:-way  for  the  high-powered  transmission  line.    We 
recall  that  there  were  five  different  Injunction  fruits  filed  in  courts 
by  these  compante.s  in  their  determined  and  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
Bessemer  from  getting  T.  V.  A.  power   and  from  owning   her  own 
municipal  distribution  system.    Every  possible  legal  device,  the  dis- 
semination cf  all  kinds  of  propaganda,  methods  of  every  de.scrlptlcn. 
every  moans  of  every  sort,  were  resorted  to  by  these  companies  to 
defeat  the  great  alms  and  purposes  of  Bessemer     For  year  after  year. 
for  6  long  years  the  bitter  warfare  continued.    We  contemplate  wiin 
pride  and  feelings  of  deepest   appreciation   the   early   pioneers  who 
hewed  their  path  through  the  primeval  forest,  drove  their  white- 
topped  wagons  across  the  rough  prairies,  and  through  the  defiles  of 
the  hostile  mountains,  fought  wild  man  and  wild  beast,  and  gave  us 
this   Nation.     Today   we   applaud   and   celebrate  the   people  of   Bes- 
semer   who.  in  spite  of  all  the  sacrifices,  the  disappointments,  and 
heart-breaking  delays,  fought  on  and  with  the  courage,  the  determi- 
nation, the  heroi-sm.  and  the  vision  of  the  «;arly  pioneers  led  their 
fair  city  Into  the  richness  cf  a  new  day. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  private  electric  utilities  have  exacted 
and  coUetned  from  the  people  what  amounts  perhaps  to  the  heaviest 
tax  burden  Alabama  homes  and  Industries  have  sustained  since 
reconstruction  days  The  pcHjple  of  Bessemer  have  broken  the 
Shackles  and  won  their  freedom  from  such  burdens.  The  power 
rates  which  they  will  pay  will  no  longer  be  based  upon  stock  manipu- 
lations financial  legerdemain  or  unconscionable  profits,  but  on  true 
values 'and  honest  investments.  This  means  more  electricity  and 
cheaper  electricity  for  every  home  and  every  family  in  Bessemer. 

Not  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
has  there  been  discovered  an  element  of  nature  with  so  many  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  and  plea-sure  as  electricity.     It  lifts  from  the 
back  of  the  housewife  the  drudgery  of  the  ages.     It  carries  into  the 
home  the  news  and  happenings  of  every  hour  the  world  around  and 
brings  sweetness  and  light  to  every  fireside.    Cheap  electric  rates  in- 
vite and  entice  industry  and  today  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
factor  promote  the  growth  and  development  of  a  city. 
I        I  pause  here  to  pay  tribute.     No  cause  was  ever  led  to  victory,  no 
I    creat  battle  was  ever  won  without  a  great  leader  and  a  great  captalri. 
I  pay  tribute  to  that  devoted  servant  of  the  people,  the  dlstlnguUhed 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Bessemer,  Hon   Jap  Bryant,  and  to  those  brave 
and  farseeing  men.  Dr.  S.  W.  Wright,  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders,  and  Mr. 
John  Antonio,  who  began  the  fight  for  T.  V.  A.  power  in  Be.ssemer 
and  who  have  never  wavered  in  their  loyalty  to  the  cause.     In  win- 
ning the  victory  against  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  dominating 
forces  of  privilege  in  the  State-the  public-utility  compariles— the 
people  of  Bessemer  have  not  only  served  well  themselves  but  they 
have  served  nobly  the  whole  State  and  in  particular  their  neighbors 
here  in   the  Birmingham  area.  ^     ^  ,      r^       „»,.„>,    «,» 

An   advertisement   of   the   Birmingham   Electric   Co.   which   ap- 
peared in  the  Birmingham  News  of  Wednesday.  November  29  last, 
declares  that  effective  December   1   there  would  be  a  reduction  In 
the  power  rates  in  the  Birmingham  area  which  wlU  save  the  con- 
sumers of  this  area  approximately  $700,000  per  year.  ,  J^e  fdver- 
tisement  states  further:   "This  rate  slash  is  the  seventh  reduction 
made  by  this  company  since  1933."     We  well  remember  that  1933 
was  the  year  that  the  T    V.  A.  was  creaf^d  and  that  the  public 
power   program   of   the   present  national   administration   in   Wash- 
ington  was   launched.     An  examination  of   the  record  shows  Uiat 
since    1933    the   power   rates    in   the   Birmingham   area   have   been 
reduced   a   total   of   $1,502,200      Could  anyone   believe   that  there 
would  have  been  any  such  reduction  In  these  rates  but  for  the 
creation  of  the  T   V.  A.,  the  loans  to  cities  by  the  P.  W.  A.  ^or  t^e 
ccn«=tructlcn  of  municipal  distribution  systems,  and  the  fight  that 
the  people  of  Bessemer  have  made  since  1933  for  their  own  system? 
The  record  shows  that  there  have  been  substantial  reductions  In 
the    power    rates    throughout    the    State    of    Alabama    In    all    the 
many   cities   and   towns   of    the   State       Does   anyone    believe    that 
Uiere  would   have  been   any  such  reductions  but  for  the   creation 
of  the  T   V    A  .  the  loans  to  cities  by  the  P.  W.  A.  for  municipal 
distributions  systems,  and  the  fight  that  the  people  of  Bessemer 
have   made?  ^  ^  »   -  ~ 

Because  of  the  heroic  fight  of  the  people  of  Bessemer.  I  con- 
fidently lock  to  the  day  when  every  city,  town  and  ham  et  in 
Alabarna  will  enjoy  rates  as  low  as  those  of  the  T.  V.  A.  To  tnis 
?au^eTe  stand  committed:  for  this  cause  we  will  wage  endless 
warflr^  The  low  rates  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  resultant  reduction 
of  rates  everywhere  in  the  tour  States  of  ^Alabama.  Tennessee, 
MissL.ppi.  and  Georgia,  served  by  the  T.  V.  A.  hav-e  been  the 
primary  cause  for  the  astonishing  increase  »"^J«  K^!)!^^'  °"  ^^^^^ 
B«l*.  Of  electricitv  in  these  four  States  from  4,440.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1929  to  6.391.000,000  kilowatt-hours  In  1938.  This  is  an 
increase  of  58  percent.  This  enormous  Increase  in  the  demand  for 
Dower^n  thes^  four  States  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
business  and  prosperity  of  the  private  power  companies. 
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Mr  Thoma-  W  Martin,  the  prwldent  of  the  Alabama  P^''"-  2*^ 
Bp!^Kmg  in  Seltna  on  July  3.  last,  stated:  7"  ^nalysl,  of  the  growth 
cf  the  li^wer  market  In  Alabama  indicated  that  ^^^^hn  10  years  the 
demand  for  power  will  be  60  percent  greater  than  for  1939  I^ftead 
ol  the  T  V  A.  destroying  private  power  companies  as  has  heen^ 
fr?f"ly  proclaimed,  these  companies  seem  to  be  In  their  greatest 
period  of  prosperity 

Instead  of  the  T  V.  A.  being  destructive  of  the  '^lue  of  the  stock 
of  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co^^'f/f^^° 
shows  that  the  preferred  slock  of  The  Alabama  Power  Co.  is  today 
g*>nma  lor  approximately  300  percent  more  than  it  was  selling  lor 
;^  S  V^TnTtancc  the  recoil  shows  that  In  1933  Alabania  Power 
Co.  7-pcrcent  preferred  stock  was  offered  for  sale  at  WS  but  \hat 
there  was  no  market  and  no  purchasers  Some  few  sales  of  Uils 
stock  were  made  in  1933  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  «-8  50  Tne 
record  shows  that  today  tlOl  25  Is  being  offered  for  this  stock. 

Here  In  this  great  Birmingham  district  one  of  our  first  Interests 
and  greatest  sources  of  wealth  is  coal  We  are  ever  eager  to  increase 
the  demand  for  It.  As  we  examine  the  record  today  we  a^^e  happy 
to  see  that  although  the  use  of  coal  In  P«*er-gcneratlng  plants  in 
the  country  a«  a  whole  was  less  in  1938  than  it  was  in  1929  by  some 
5  COO  000  tons,  the  fact  Is  that  here  In  the  four  Sutos  served  by  the 
T  V  A  the  uae  of  coal  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  has  In- 
creaMsd  since  1929  practically  100  percent  The  advent  and  operation 
of  the  T  V  A  demonstrates  that  so  far  as  electric-power  mrarkets 
for  coal  are  concerned  the  interest  of  the  coal  industry  lies  in  the 
expansion  of  the  use  of  power  such  as  comes  from  the  effect  ol  l    v.  a. 

"^^Mr  Martin,  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  declared  In  his  Selma 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred :  There  Is  very  lltUe  additional  ^-ater 
power  that  can  be  developed  on  an  economic  basis  and  It  follows 
that  the  additional  power  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  steam 
Dlants  ••  Mr  Martin,  speaking  of  coal  requirements  for  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  alone  stated.  "We  estimate  that  by  1950  our  coal  ^^'^ 
menta  to  supply  this  volume  of  power  will  be  not  less  than  1,000.000 
tons  per  annum."  The  magaxine  Business  Week,  of  November  4  last. 
stateTthat  Director  Devld  Ulienthal.  of  the  T  V  A  .  will  go  to  Con- 
gress witb  a  plea  for  new  appropriationa  to  buUd  modem  steam 
equipment. 

Bessemer's  p-eat  fight  renews  our  faith  In  the  people  It  con- 
firms our  faith  In  democratic  government.  It  demonstrates  once 
more  that  even  In  tbe  face  of  powerful  and  seemingly  unconquerable 
forces  tliat  if  tbe  people  are  informed,  that  if  they  are  given  the 
facu  they  will  act  with  Intelligence,  with  courage,  and  with  patriot- 
ism It  demonstrates  that  In  spite  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
opposition:  in  spite  of  the  defense  of  the  opposition  by  cliques  or 
groups  controlled  by  it:  in  spite  of  the  oppositions  financial  bold 
upon  great  Influences  that  mold  public  opinion:  In  spite  of  the 
ruthless  and  devious  tactics  of  the  opposition,  the  people  may  be 
depended  upon  to  see  the  right  and  seeing  It  to  do  It. 

Let  all  Alabamlans  take  new  Inspiration  from  the  example  of 
valor  and  heroism  that  the  people  of  Bessemer  have  set  for  us  Let 
us  resolve  that  the  great  pro«ram  of  human  welfare  and  human 
progrew  which  came  Into  being  In  1933  shall  continue  and  that 
the  people's  rights  and  the  Nation "s  resources  shall  be  preserved. 


Looting!:  of  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday   October  4  (legislative!  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

13\  1940 


ARTICIJE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNK 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  30.  1940,  entitled 
•The  Looting  of  France  Begins." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

jProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  30.  1940) 

THk     LOOTTNO     OF     r«ANCT     BECTWS OCCTTPTED     REGION     BUNG     STSTEM- 

ATICAIXT   STRIPPED  OF  EVIRTTHINC  OF  VALUE 

(This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  written  in  the  occupied  zone 
cf  France,  by  a  citiaen  of  a  nonbelligerent  country.     Since  the 
writer's  home  to  in  Prance,  be  asks  that  his  name  be  witbheld. 
We  are  glad  to  vouch  for  his  responsibility. — Editor) 
RofEN  (by  messenger). — Money  Is  a  good  subject  with  which  to 

Introduce  what  is  actually  happening  In  France.    Wliat  people  are 


using  for  monev.  what  Is  Its  purchasing  power.  lt«  foreign  p^^'^;;"*?' 
?aluf  Its  probable  future  acrobatics^  Money  Is  the  facet  of  public 
policy  which  most  Intimately  touches  the  civilian 

in  cccupied  France  we  corry  two  kinds  of  currency  In  our  Jeans. 

Prlnch  fr^a^s  and  occupation  marks  ^"^-^  7,<^VP*3V"t"n?'er'only 
neither  a  Relchsmark  nor  a  tourist  mark,  and  is  legal  tender  only 
u;  the  occupier  zone.  It  has  no  metal  coverage  and  no  worth  other 
han  tS^owTr^f  the  military  authority  to  impose  t;«J^crptance^ 
Lumbering  along  with  the  army  of  occupation  came  Printing 
pr^sS  on  wheels.*  Notices  upon  the  walls  and  the  voice  of  the 
broadcaster  informed  merchants  and  hotel  ^'^''P^^^^^  ^^«'- canted  ""t 
toned  brown  notes,  on  stiff-crackly  paper,  were  to  be  accepted  at 
ike  ratio  of  1  mark  to  20  francs  The  ambulant  presses  operate  In 
the  provincial  cities,  grinding  out  small  denoininatlon  notes  by  the 
million  A  finance  commissioner  regulates  their  output,  so  that 
thev  shall  not  drown  the  market  w„„w«r,r,    Knt 

I  have  said  that  the  occupation  mark  has  no  metal  back  n-.  but 
as  a  matter  of  reality,  neither  has  the  French  franc.  Since  the 
eoverncr  of  the  Banque  de  France  has  bcccm?  a  German,  and  tne 
gold  reserve  ha.«  been  sequestered,  the  value  of  the  franc  1«  more 
than  shadowy  The  above  statement.s  apply  to  currency  within  the 
occupied  zone,  but  before  thl.s  letter  arrives  in  New  York  the  dis- 
tinction between  free  and  occupied  France  may  have  disap- 
peared and  all  France  be  on  the  occupied  footing.  Already  gauleit- 
ers  (supervisor?)  function  In  cities  of  the  free  zone,  and  the  fron- 
tier between  tl.e  free  zone  and  Spain  Is  guarded  by  German  troops. 

With  occupation  marks,  the  military  who  control  France  pay 
themselves  the  equivalent  of  40  francs  a  day.  which  Is  exactly  50 
times  what  French  soldiers  on  active  duty  receive.  With  occupa- 
tion marks,  rupp'les  are  purchased  for  the  upkeep  of  the  garrisons. 
With  these  worthless  notes,  the  shelves  of  stores  are  being  stripped. 
Merchants  of  antiques;,  jewelry,  kodaks,  radlcs.  linen,  and  women  s 
co'-tuines  shoes,  are  nbltged  to  keep  their  shop3  open  for  business, 
even  thoucrh  the  stocks  disappear  and  no  replacements  are  In 
si^-ht  On  an  average,  one  store  in  three  Is  empty,  and  stands  with 
shutters  cl«?ed  Butter,  eggs.  meat,  grain  ar.-  purchased  In  carload 
lots,  before  the  stuff  can  arrive  at  the  Paris  market.  Trains  are 
1    rerouted   direct    to   beyond    the   Rhine. 

i  To  pr*nt  money  in  any  volume  desired,  to  be  under  no  obligation 
to  redeem  it.  and  to  oblice  venders  to  accept  this  currency  for 
merchandise  of  Intrinsic  value  is  an  invisible  form  of  confiscation. 
One  can  call  it  velvet-glove  looting 

The   business   areas   of  Tours.   Poitiers.   Bordeaux,   as   well    as    of 
Paris    are  dotted  with  trucks  and  trailers  bearing  the  Insignia  of 
transport  companies  of  Dresden.  Munich.  Stuttgart.  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin.     Loaded  to  the  roof,  they  are  transferring  the  contents  of 
French  stores,  hotels,  and  civilian  households  into  Germany.     Yes- 
terday   I    saw    two    trucks    backed    up    before    Robert    Rothschild's 
I    home — the  famous  Richelieu  Palace,  at  the  corner  of  Place  de  la 
;   Concorde  and  Rue  St.  Florentine.     Men  In  field-gray  uniforms,  like 
'    a  swarm  of  bees,  were  packing  the  priceless  collections.     I   asked 
\    what  was  going  forward.     "We  are  carting  this  Junk  away,  because 
'    we  need  the  place  for  a  soldiers'  dormitory."     The  sides  of  the  trucks 
1   were  marked  Bremen. 

But  It  has  been  the  opening  of  the  safe-deposit  boxes,  and  par- 
ticularly the  sneaking  way  it  was  done,  that  has  killed  the  last  spark 
of  courage  In  many  a  French  heart  One  cf  the  first  acts  of  the 
invaders  ■was  the  announcement  that  there  would  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  bank  deposits  nor  with  the  contents  of  safe-deposit  boxes. 
The  promise  was  printed  In  the  papers  and  repeated  over  the  rad:o 
In  F.-ench.  Ensllsh.  and  German.  Citizens  were  urged  to  leave  their 
cash  and  valuables  ur,disturt)ed.  People  breathed  a  slRh  of  reassur- 
ance and  accepted  the  promise  at  its  face  value.  But  it  was  an 
anesthetic. 

The  experience  of  the  present  writer  may  be  multiplied  by  tens 
of  thousand.s  My  wife  and  I  had  railway  bonds,  the  coupons 
of  which  were  payable  on  Aue^Jst  1  On  visitlnr  the  bank  we  were 
told,  without  warning,  that  acces.s  to  our  deposit  box  could  be 
allowed  only  In  the  presence  of  a  finance  comptroller.  Three  weeks 
later  we  were  advised  to  be  at  the  vault  the  next  morning  with 

our  keys. 

Pasted  on  the  door  of  my  box  was  a  crrtlflcatc,  signed  and  scaled 
by  the  legation  of  my  country,  which,  thoueh  small,  has  a  heroic 
history  and  Is  not  at  war  with  Germany  The  certificate  stated 
In  German  and  French  that  the  contents  cf  the  box  were  the 
property  of  a  citizen  of  a  nonbelligerent  nation,  temporarily  domi- 
ciled In  France  for  purposes  of  trade.  This  information  did  not 
cause  a  second's  pause  on  the  part  of  the  comptroller  Neither  did 
he  know,  nor  wotild  it  have  affected  him  to  know,  that  the  contents 
of  that  box  represented  the  lifetime  savings  of  the  owner,  upon 
which  he  depended  for  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  old  age. 

From  my  box  the  German  removed  everything  which  can  be 
marketed  in  a  foreign  currency;  stock  certificates  of  Royal  Dutch. 
Rand  Mines.  Crown  Mines.  General  Motors.  General  Electric.  A 
Jeweler,  who  weighed  and  appraised  the  stones  and  the  gold  and 
platinum  In  my  wife's  Jewelry,  accompanied  the  examiner.  The 
Items  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  bank  management  until 
such  date  as  the  Reich  requires  delivery. 

The  seance  finished,  and  all  the  boxes  rifled,  the  examiner  made  a 
speech.  I  did  not  hear  well,  because  of  the  noise  of  a  Belgian  woman 
who  had  lost  $3,700.  everything  she  possessed 

"What  is  taking  place  here  tcday."  said  the  representative  of  the 
Belch,  "is  happening  in  every  t>anking  and  safe  deposit  Institution 
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in  occupied  France  Here  Is  the  reason  for  It.  Germany  at  present 
Is  administering  France  upon  the  tiasls  of  an  armi.stice  Eventually 
the  peace  terms  will  be  arranged  Among  those  terms  It  Is  certain 
that  there  will  be  one  requiring  the  vanquished  to  pay  the  victor  a 
casb  Indemnity. 

•After  the  war  of  1914-18  there  was  delay  and  complaint,  both  In 
the  fixing  and  in  the  collecting  of  the  indemnity  which  the  Allies 
solicited  of  Germany.  There  was  a  Dawes  plan,  a  Young  plan.  No 
plan  was  succes.sful.    Germany  could  not  be  made  to  pay 

"At  the  close  of  the  actual  war."  continued  the  treasury  man 
acidly,  "we  do  not  propose  to  be  hampered  by  delay,  excuse-making, 
or  concealment  of  assets  The  contents  of  safety  boxes  and  of  the 
bank  deposits  In  foreign  currencies  are  being  added  up  We  shall 
have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  liquid  capital  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  safe  "in  our  hands  before  we  begin  to  discuss  peace  terms. 
Tliat  total  sum  will  be  the  Initial  cash  payment  on  the  war  indem- 
nity which  we  shall  demand  of  France." 


Hitler  as  an  Issue  in  the  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  w 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  AND  QUOTATION  FROM  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW 

YORK  TIMES 


American  reaction  to  the  tripartite  alliance  during  the  past  week 
has  been  studied  very  closely  here,  and  It  is  possible  that  a  trend 
has  been  noted  that  may  have  encouraged  a  new  move  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Italians  and  Germans  are  convinced  that  the  United 
states  has  often  In  the  past  been  used  to  great  advantage. 


The  Voting  Record  of  Senator  Maloney  on  War 
Veterans'  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  4  (legislatif>e  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


COMPILATION    OP    LEGISLATION    FAVORABLE    TO    VETERANS 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permis.sion  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  leading  editorial  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  1,  under  the  heading  'Hitler 
as  the  Issue.'  followed  by  a  quotation  from  a  story  appearing 
today,  October  4.  on  the  flrst  page  of  the  .same  publication, 
sent  from  Rome  by  the  able  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Matthews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  1,  1940] 

HITLEE   AS   THE  ISSUX 

In  his  address  vesterday  to  the  Democratic  Slate  Convention. 
Governor  Lehman  "sought,  as  Secretary  Wallace  had  sought  before 
him.  to  crt^ate  the  impie.^slon  that  the  issue  of  this  campaign  Is  the 
choice  between  Mr   Roosevelt  and  Hitler.     His  precise  words  were: 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this;  nothing  that  could  happen  in 
the  United  States  could  give  Hitler.  Mussolini.  Stalm  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  more  satisfaction  than  the  defeat  of  the  man  who 
typifies  to  the  whole  world  the  kind  of  free,  humane  government 
which  dictators  despise — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  " 

If  this  says  anything.  It  says  that  a  vole  for  Mr  Willkie  is  a  vote 
for  Hitler — since  it  is  a  vote  to  help  bring  about  a  result  which  would 
give  Hitler  "more  satisfaction"  than  anything  else  that  could  happen 
in  the  United  States 

As  a  newspaper  which  has  long  been  active  In  denouncing  Hitler 
and  in  recommending  American  aid  for  the  European  democracies 
which  blocked  his  path — and  a  newrspaper  which  is  new  supporting 
Mr  Willkie— we  resent  this  implication.  It  is  unjust,  reckless,  and 
capable  of  doing  great  harm  to  the  very  cause  which  Governor  Leh- 
man has  at  heart,  and  which  we  share  with  him. 

The  Implication  Is  unjust  because  the  record  shows  that  Mr. 
Willkie  has  been  Just  as  straightforward  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  con- 
demning Hitler  and  everything  he  stands  for.  It  Is  reckless  because 
it  attempts  to  arrogate  patriotism  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  is 
capable  of  doing  great  harm  if  it  is  pressed:  At  home,  by  dividing 
the  American  people;  abroad,  by  Inviting  the  world  to  Interpret  the 
election  of  Mr  Willkie  as  evidence  that  the  American  people  want  to 
"give  satisfaction"  to  Hitler. 

(Extract  from  story  of  New  York  Times  Rome  correspondent.  Herbert 

L  Matthews! 
Moreover,  the  axis  is  out  to  defeat  President  Roosevelt,  not  as  a 
'measure  of  Interfeience  in  the  Internal  policies  of  the  United  States 
but  because  of  the  Pie.sidenfs  foreign  policy  and  because  of  every- 
thing Which  he  stands  for  In  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  and  Germans. 
The  coming  United  States  election  is  realized  to  be  of  va.^t  impor- 
tance to  the  axis.  Therefore  the  normal  strategy  for  the  axi.s  is 
to  do  something  before  November  5  that  would  somehow  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  electoral  campaign. 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
compilation  of  the  voting  record  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Maloney]  on  legislation  affecting  war  vet- 
erans. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  been  especially 
concerned  with  veterans'  legislation,  and  the  problems  of 
veterans,  and  in  connection  with  their  interests  he  has  a 
splendid  voting  record.  I  might  add  that,  in  my  judgment, 
he  otherwise  has  a  fine  voting  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compilation  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LEGISUITION   FAVORABLE  TO   VETERANS  SUPPORTED   BT   SENATOR   MALONET 
H.  R  5645    To  amend  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916.  to 
provide  benefits  of  pension  to  reservists  and  National   Guard  men 
called  in  the  Federal  service,  "except  for  training." 

H  R  5389.  Appropriations  for  domiciliary  care — medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  for  persons  discharged  from  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  for  disability  Incurred  In  line  of  duty — com- 
promise of  yearly  renewable  term-insurance  suits;  creation  of  special 
boards  for  review  of  World  War  cases  presumptively  connected  with 
service;  provisions  for  pending  claims;  limitation  on  the  reduction 
of  payment  in  certain  World  War  directly  service-connected  dis- 
ability ca.ses  and  death  compensation  cases:  pensions  for  certain 
Spanish-American  War  veterans,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection    (Independent  Offices  Bill). 

On  Hou-'^e  Resolution  No.  185.  with  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R. 
5389.  Senator  Malonet  voted  "nay."  This  resolution  was  In  the 
nature  ol  a  gag  rule,  which  would  have  deprived  Members  of  the 
House  of  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Connally  amendment,  which 
protected  the  pensions  that  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War  had  been  receiving  for  years. 

Senator  Maloney  voted  "nay"  on  a  motion  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  (so-called  Connally  amendment)  with  an 
amendment  substituting  language  in  lieu  of  the  matter  contained 
In  the  Connally  amendment  (above). 

On  a  call  for  the  previous  questln  on  Independent  Offices  Rule 
(H.  R.  5389),  Senator  Maloney  voted  "nay."  A  "yea"  vote  would 
have  been  against  the  House  concurring  In  the  Stelwer-Cuttlng 
amendment   (below). 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Connery  to  concur  In  the  Stelwer-Cuttlng 
amendment,  which  placed  upon  the  Veterans"  Administration  a 
hard-and-fast  restriction  under  which  they  could  not  cut  ruth- 
lessly and  indiscriminately  in  order  to  save  money  at  the  expense 
of  disabled  veterans.  Senator  Maloney  voted  "yea."  (The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  was  to  keep  a  great  many  of  the  presump- 
tive cases  on  the  rolls — prevent  a  cut  greater  than  25  percent  In 
compensation  payments — protection  to  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  and  their  widows.) 

H.  R  6663  Appropriation  act:  Title  HI.  veterans'  provisions: 
Restoration,  with  certain  limitations,  of  rights  to  compensation 
and  peixsions,  under  prior  laws,  to  veterans  and  dependente,  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
and  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  World  War;  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  provisions  liberalized;  and  the  payment  of 
certain  Insurance  claims  (independent  offices  bill). 

On  House  Resolution  No  299.  to  discharge  further  consideration 
of  the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  6663).  gag 
rule  Senator  Maloney  voted  "nay."  If  this  rule  were  adopted.  It 
would  prevent  the  House  from  concurring  with  Senate  amendments 
which  were  favored  by  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  aud  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  Unltea 
States. 
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Senator  Mai^oktt  voted  "rmy-  on  the  J^'^J^'^^;'-^^^^. 
*as    a    BubBtitute    for    Senate   amendments       (The    Senate    «^ena 
ment^   would   restore   90   percent   ot   the  ^P'"^*"^  ^^^^^^f^^^^J 
the  Spanlah-Amerlcan  and  World  War  veterans,  whereas  the  Taber 
amendment  restored  only  75  percent  )  .«,«hm    of   Con- 

Th*.    Senate    amendments    also    provided    that    salaries    ol    con 
RrSme?^  should    notX   raised    at^hat    time      Otherwise    salar^s 
o?Cm»rre«men  would,   m  effect,  be  ral.sed  at  the  expense  cf  vet- 
oJaSs^STSnate   amendments   provided   for   the  restoration   cl 
the  IS-oercent  pay  cut  of  all  other  Federal  employees 

On  a  motion  by  Mr  Connert  that  the  House  recede  from  Its  dls- 
aeS^r^ent  to  Senate  amendment  No.  14.  and  concur  In  the  same^ 
^n7tor    MALONET    voted    "yea  •     (This    amendment    provided    for 

the  restoration  of  full  pay  to  Oo7"""^^"\f,"^P^°>7-„'  ,,„  .pcede 
On  a  w-cond  motion  by  Mr  Connxkt.  ^ha^  "le  "cuse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  No^22.  a"^  concur 
in  The  same  St-nator  Maix.net  voted  'yea-  (This  amendment 
woiidnSSie  90  percent  of  the  pensions  and  benefits  of  the  Spanl.h- 

American  and  World  War  veterans  )        ^      ^  ,.    ,  ,„  ^„nrnr  in  the 
Non:— In  the  Hcuse.  argument  was  offered  that  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment*  would  be   to   Invite  a   Presidential   v*to^ 

Sora'or  Maioney  voted  ••\Ta"  to  override  the  President  s  veto  of 
thflndependent  offices  bill  "(H.  R  6663).  This  bill  (above)  "carried 
with    If    legislation   restoring   compensation   to   veterans^ 

H  R  1  O^  a  mouon  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M-ans  from  further  consideration  of  this  bill  for  the  inimfdiate 
paM^nt^    the    bonus    (Patman    Bonus    BUD.    Senator    Malonet 

'°ot  fU^  pa«age  at  the  bill   (H.  R.  1.  the  Bonus  Bill)   Senator 

"h*R*OT36^To  c^pensate  the  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  died  while  recf-ivlng  monetary-  taenoflts  for  disabilities  directly 
incurred   In  or  aggravated  by  active  military  or  naval  service  In 

the  World  War. 

coMNicnctrr 

Not* —Counties    In    Connecticut    and    amounts    which    would  t>e 
paid   to  the  holders  of   adjusted-service  certiflcat«b  under   H.   R    1 

(Bonus  BUI).                                                                                              ^  ^^ 

L,,rfl^iH                        $7.  196  524  22 

^^■flt^H -   --   7.836  615  17 

IluSfi^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-: 'f^l^H 

^T^^ -- --::::::::::::::::::::  s.lTiT^ 

^^::::::::::::::: ^-  -.  ..7  ^6 

J^iXn;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-: _i^oo6^.4o 

Total 29.904.464  83 

H.  R.  86M.  This  bUl  contained  un  appropriation  of  $21,250,000 
for  extending  hospital  facilities. 

H    R   3410    Independent  OfOcea  Act.     An  appropriation  of  »92o  - 
000    to  extend    hospital    and   domiciliary    facilities      The    act    also 
contained  similar  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
pensions     and    emergency   officers-    retirement— military    and    naval    , 
Insurance — adjusted-service  certmcatcs   fund. 

H    R    94T2.  For  the  relief  of  ofBcers  and  soldiers  of  the  volun- 
teer service   of   the   United   SUies   mustered    into   service    for    the 
war    with    Spain,    and    who    were    In    the    Philippine    Islands    after    , 
the  rauflcatlon  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  April  11.  1899 

H    R    9116    To  extend  the  provisions  of  veterans'  lows  and  regu-    j 
lanons  to  persons  who  served  In  Russia  during  the  World  War.  and 
their  dependents.  ^    .         , 

H  R.  6995.  Granting  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War  including  th»  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, and  to  their  widows  and  dependents. 

H.  R  7199  To  provide  lor  the  donation  of  certain  Army  equip- 
ment to  posts  of  the  Veterans  of  Forelcn  Wars. 

s  2508  To  authorize  the  naturalization  of  certain  alien  World 
War  veterans. 

H  R  8966.  Honorable  discharge  for  those  World  War  veterans 
discharged  from  the  .\rmy  for  minority  or  misrepresentation  of 
age. 

H  R.  3979  To  safefruard  the  estates  of  veterans  which  were  de- 
rived from  pavmentjt  of  pension  compensation,  emercency  officers' 
retirement  pay.  and  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes.  (The  pro- 
tection of  estates  of  lnconip)etent  veterans  and  exemption  of  t)ene- 
fils   from   taxation.   clam\s.  attachment,   levy,   or  seizure  ) 

H  J.  Res.  112  To  clanfv  the  definition  of  disarreement  In  Sec- 
tion 19  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  19'24.  as  amended  This  re'^n'.u- 
tton  applied  to  all  pending  suits,  and  any  suit  which  had  been 
dis-mlssed  solely  on  the  ground  that  denial  as  described  In  this 
resolution  did  n  it  constitute  a  disagreement  as  defined  by  Section 
19  could  be  reinstated  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  this 
resolution. 

H  R  4513  To  authorize  payment  of  claims  for  unauthorized 
emergency  treatment  of  World  War  veterans 

S  1301.  To  provide  further  for  the  malnten.ince  of  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home 

8  J.  Res  aOO  To  extend  the  period  of  suspension  of  the  limi- 
tations governing  the  filing  of  suit  under  Section  19.  World  War 
Veterans'    Act.    1924.    as    amended       iThis    act   prevented    the    gov- 


ernment from   setting  up   the  statute   of  limitations   with   refcr- 
I^to  (£Sn  insu^nce  claims,   thus  depriving   vetems  of   Just 

'^"r\2758.  To  Increase  the  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  the 
Regular  Establishment  on  the  rolls  March  19  1933^  ,^,„„  ,„ 
H  R  9863  Hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities:  Per  carrying  out 
the  provSVons  of  an  act  entitled:  "An  act  to  authorise  an  appro- 
prUt^onS  provide  additional  hospital,  domiciliary  and  "Vt-patlent 
disoensarv  facilities  for  persons  entitled  to  hospitalization  under 
?he    World    War    veteran?  Act.    1924.    as    amended.'    the    sum    of 

$4.000  000  to  be  immediately  avaUable  7-,n  non  ooo  t.n 

This  act  also  provided   for  an  appropriation  of  •  I  730 .000 .000   to 
be  available  for  adjusted  compensation  payments.     Other  b^n^flclal 
provisioiu,  therein  concern  burial,  aid  to  Stat*  homes,  and  adjusted- 
service  and  dependent  pay  .  u  r>    ooaft    Aisn   tn 
H  R     12869     To   liberalize    the   provisions    of    H.  R     9936.    also    to 
elect    uniform    provis.ons    in    laws    administered    by    the    Veterans 
Aclminlstration-to    extend    the    Employees     Compensation    Act    to 
certain  World  War  veterans  and  other  persons.     (Provisions  rela- 
tive to  World  War  widows  and  children,  agents  and  attorneys,  ad- 
ministrative   provisions,    burial,    annual    Income.    Insurance    suits. 
Florida    hurricane  i  _^^i„i„ 
H  R    13001.  To  eliminate  unnecessary  expense  In   the  adminis- 
tration of  estates  of  deceased  and  incompetent  veterans,  and  for 

other  purposes  ^       . 

H  R  9870  This  bill  provided  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
\Vur!d  War  adjusted-service  certificates  and  for  the  cancelation 
of  unpaid  interest  accrued  on  loans  secured  by  such  certificates 
(Soldiers  Bonus  Bill). 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Giorge  to  reconsider  the  so-called  Con- 
nally  amendment,  which  provided:  "That  provisional  first  and 
second  lieutenants  who  served  as  such  In  the  World  War,  and  who 
were  dl<^charged  or  resigned  within  1  year  after  November  11. 
1918  shill  be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  under  the  World 
War  AdJu^ted  Comnensation  Act."  Senator  Maioney  voted  "yea.' 
On  pa.ssage  over  "the  Preeldenfs  veto  of  the  Bonus  BUI  (H  R. 
9870)    Senator   Maloney   voted   "yea." 

S  210  Honorable  discharge  fcr  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  Philipoine  Insurrection,  and  the  Boxer  RebcUion  v.  ho  were 
dl-^charged  from  the  Army  for  minority  or  misrepresentation  cf  age 
H  R  5478  To  amend  the  existing  law  to  provide  privilege  of 
renewing  expiring  5-year  level-premium  term  policies  for  another 
5-year  period    (without   medical  examination). 

On  pas.sage  of  the  bill  (H  R  5478 1  over  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent Mr  MiNToN  (Indiana)  said:  "The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  detained  from  the  Senate  on  official  business  If  present  and 
votine    the  Senntor  would  vote    yea.'  " 

H  R  6547  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  certain  public  works  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (This  bill  contained  provisions  relative  to 
the  location  of  Naval  Hospital  and  Medical  School  in  Washineton  ) 
8  3503  To  liberalize  the  laws  providing  pensions  for  veterans 
and  the  dependents  of  veterans,  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  for 
disabilities  or  deaths  Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  other 
than  In  wartime  (This  bill  Increased  pensions  to  80  percent  of 
the  amount  received  for  similar  disabilities  Incurred  In  wartime; 
also  increased  the  lieneflts  to  dependents  ) 

H    R.  6656    Making   the    11th  day  of   November   In  each  year   a 

legal  hoUdav 

H.  R  8729  Granting  pensions  and  Increases  of  pensions  to  needy 
war  veterans 

H    R    692^    To  provide  for  a  national  cemetery  In  every  State. 

H.  R  2904  For  the  relief  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  United  States  mustered  into  service  for  the  War 
with  Spain,  and  who  were  held  in  service  in  the  Philippine  Inlands 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 

H.  R.  9725.  To  liberalize  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  govern- 
ing death-compensation  benefits  for  widows  and  children  of  World 
W.ir  veteran?. 

H  R.  10907  Providing  for  the  vesting  of  title,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  personal  property  left  or  fotind  upon  premises  used  as 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

8  2383.  To  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
compromise  suits  on  certain  contracts  of  Insurance,  to  wit:  "Tlie 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  agree  to  a  judgment  rendered 
In  a  United  States  court,  etc  :  upon  such  terms  and  for  such 
stims  within  the  amount  claimed  to  be  payable  In  any  suit 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924,  on  a  contract  of  yearly,  renewable  term  insurance  which 
may  now  be  pending  or  hereafter  filed,  etc' 

H  R.  7520.  Hcncrabie  discharge  fcr  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  minority  or  mlsrep- 
rescntatlcn  of  age. 

H.  R.8434.  To  liberalize  the  laws  providing  for  the  dependents 
of  veterans  whose  death  resulted  from  service  prior  to  April 
21.  1898. 

H  R,  8837    Independent    Offices   Act.   which   contained    an   appro- 
priation  of  $4,500,000.   for  hcspltal   and  domiciliary   facilities      The 
'    act    also    contained    provisions    relative    to    recreational    facilities, 
burial   expenses,    aid    to    State    homes.    Improvement    of    hospitals 
and  homes,  military  and   naval  Insurance,  emergency   ofDcerb'   re- 
'    tlrement   pay.   and   adjusted-service  and   dependent   pay. 


H.R.  10594,  To  provide  for  the  creation,  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance  of  a  Naval  Reserve  and  a  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  (Provisions  for  pensions  for  active-duty  status  in  train- 
ing cases — increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  might  become 
eligible  for  pension.) 

S  3319.  AutJiorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  set  aside 
$196,568  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Inc..  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
of  the  World  War.  Inc.,  such  money  to  be  used  to  aid  and  assist 
disabled,  destitute,  or  unemployed  veterans. 

H  R.  5030.  Granting  pensions  and  increases  of  pensions  to  cer- 
tain soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pine  Insurrection,   and    the   China   Relief   Expedition. 

H  R  6384  To  liberalize  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing 
service-connected  bencfius  for  World  Wcr  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents.    (This  bill  increased  compensation  payments.) 

H  R  9725  This  bill  also  liberalized  the  prov.isions  of  existing 
laws  governing  death-compensation  benefits  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  World  War  veterans  I 

S.  1021.  This  act  extends  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Em-    I 
ployees'    Compensation    Act    to    members   of    the    OlTicers'    Reserve    1 
Corps    and    of    the    Enlisted    Reserve    Corps    of    the    Army    who    are 
physically    Injured    In    line    of    duty,    while    performing    active   duty    , 
or  engaged    in   authorized   training,  or  die   as   the   result   of   such    ; 

Injury  ,    ,      I 

H  R  2296  Provides  that  any  veteran  suffering  from  paralysis, 
paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  Is  helpless  or  beoridden,  may  be 
awarded  compensation  under  the  rules  and  interpretations  In 
effect  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Economy  Act.  Where  such  vet- 
eran has  died  any  benefits  due  him  shall  accrue  to  his  de- 
pendents 

H  R  4647  Increasing  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or 
Territorial  homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States  The  act  further  includes  hospitalization 
cases,  and  provides  for  payment  from  date  of  determination  of 
eligibility  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 

S  522,  Provides  pensions  for  member**  of  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  who  become  disabled  due  to  service 
therein.  If  a  veteran  has  suffered  the  loss  of  any  "members"  of 
his  body,  additional  compensation  is  provided 

H  R  "7462  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1939. 
appropriates  $32,362  50  for  payment  of  Judgments  and  authorized 
claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

H  R  2310  To  provide  national  flags  for  the  burial  of  honorably 
discharged  former  service  men  and  women. 

H  R  54.S2  The  act  provides  certain  benefits  for  World  War  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  There  are  provisions  relative  to  hos- 
pitalization and  domiciliary  care — Increased  death  compensation  to 
the  widows  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  due  to  World  War 
service,  and  other  similar  provisions. 

H  R  2875  Tills  act  provides  that  awards  of  death  pensions  shall 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  including  the  Boxer  Ret)ellton  and  the  Philippine 
Insurrection.  If  claims  are  filed  within  1  year  alter  the  death  of 
such  veteran 

S  2454  Providing  for  the  relief  of  disbursing  officers  and  certify- 
ing officer*?  of  Veterans'  Administration  from  liability  for  repayment 
where  recovery  of  such  payment  is  waived  under  existing  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

H  R  2990  An  amendment  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps."  The  amendment  authorized 
continuance  of  its  provisions  to  July  1.  1943.  instead  of  July  1.  1940. 
as   prevlouelv    provided, 

H  R  7086.  To  provide  for  insanity  proceedings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Section  6  provides  for  commitment  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  Insane  person  to  the  custody  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  rare  and  treatment  if  the  veteran  is  certified  as 
entitled  to  such  care  and  treatment  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs 

H  J  Res  83  This  resolution  appropriates  the  sum  of  $725,000,000 
additional  to  the  W.  P.  A.  for  work  relief  and  public  works  ending 
June  30.  1939. 

Veterans  who  are  in  need  and  American  citizens  are  given  first 
preference   in   employment. 

H  R  2868  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1939. 
appropriated  $2,747,85  for  payment  of  Judgments  and  authorized 
claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration 

H  R  3743  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1940.  provided 
a  total  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  $561,093,- 
000  Provision  for  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  and  annui- 
ties, military  and  naval  Insurance,  adjusted-service  and  dependent 
pay.  and  for  the  construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities, 
H  R  3791  National  Defense  Act:  Section  5  provides  that  all  men, 
other  than  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  who  are  called 
Into  service  in  excess  of  30  days,  and  who  suffer  dLsablllty  or  death 
in  line  of  duty  from  disease  or  Injury  while  so  employed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  pensions,  compensation,  retirement 
pay.  and  hospital  benefits,  as  are  provided  for  by  law  for  enlisted 
men  of  the  Regular  Army. 


H.J.  Res  246.  This  resolution  provided  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  work  relief  and  relief  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  by 
Increasing  the  sum  from  $725,000,000  (H.  J.  Res.  83,  aliove)  to 
$825,000  000 

H,R  5219.  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1939, 
appropriated  $29,689  24  for  the  payment  of  Judgmenu  and  author- 
ized claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

H  R.2320.  Extends  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  In- 
cluding the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  benefits 
of  domiciliary  care,  medical  treatment,  burial  expense,  and  protec- 
tion of  vearly  renewable  term  insurance. 

H.R  5765  This  act  authorizes  the  commissioning  of  aviation 
cadets  In  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  upon  completion  of 
training,  and  contains  a  provision  that  Government  life  insvirance 
($10,000)  shall  continue  when  an  aviation  cadet  Is  commissioned 
pursuant  to  this  act, 

H  R  805  An  act  to  extend  further  time  for  naturalization  to 
alien  veterans  of  the  World  War  under  the  act  of  May  25.  1932 — to 
extend  the  same  privilege  to  certain  veterans  of  countries  allied 
with  the  United  States  during  the  World  War, 

H.J  Res  326.  Making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and  relief 
for  the  fl.scal  year  endlrg  June  30.  1940.  The  act  contains  the 
following   provisions   beneficial   to   veterans: 

Section  16  (a)  provides  that  preference  shall  be  first  given  to 
veterans  cf  any  campaign  who  are  In  need  and  are  American 
citi7.ens. 

Section  16  (b)  provides  for  the  removal,  under  certain  conditions, 
from  employment  on  W,  P.  A  projects  all  relief  workers,  except 
veterans,  who  have  been  continuously  employed  on  such  projects 
for  more  than  18  months. 

Section  23  gives  preference  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and 
the  widows  of  such,  or  the  wives  of  Injurtd  soldiers  who  themselves 
are  not  qualified,  but  whose  wives  are  qualified  to  hold  a  position 
In  the  Government  service 

S  1643  This  act  provided  that  pensions  should  be  administered 
at  wartime  rates  for  disability  or  death  incurred  in  line  of  duty  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East, 

S  2866  To  provide  for  allowance  of  expenses  Incurred  by  veterans 
and  their  attendants  in  authorized  travel  for  examination  and 
medical  treatment 

H  R  77?3  Providing  for  Increased  pensions  for  veterans  of  the 
Regular  Establishment  suffering  service-connected  disability  in- 
currtd  In  or  aggravated  by  service  prior  to  April  21,  1898. 

S  2756  This  act  provides  that  where  death  occurs  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  the  Admlnlstratlcn  will  assume  the  acttial 
cost  of  burial  and  funeral,  and  the  transport  of  the  body  to  the 

place  of  bur.al. 

There  are  also  provl.<=lons  for  the  defraying  of  expenses  to  and 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  for  domiciliary  or  hospital 
care  to  persons  unable  to  defray  the  expense. 

H  R  5734  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  World  War  sailors  and  marines 
who  were  discharged  from  the  United  States  Navy,  or  the  United 
States  Marines,  because  of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of  age. 

H  J  Re's  544  Making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and  relief 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1941  (1975,000,000).  The  bUl  con- 
tains the  following  provisions  relative  to  veterans: 

Section  15  la)  provides  that  preference  shall  first  be  given  to 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  and  the  Spanlsh-Amprlcan  War.  and 
veterans  of  any  campaign- -and  unmarried  widows  of  such  veterans, 
and  the  wives  of  such  veterans  as  are  unemployable,  who  are  in  need 
and  are  American  citizens.  .^      .     ^ 

Section  15  (b)  provides  for  the  removal  after  18  months  steady 
employment  from  the  rolls  of  all  workers  excepting  veterans,  un- 
married widows  of  such  veterans,  and  the  wives  of  such  veterans 
who  are  unemployable. 

Section  22  provides  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  the 
widows  of  such,  cr  the  wives  of  Injured  soldiers  who  themselves 
are  not  qualified  but  whose  wives  are  qualified  to  hold  a  position 
in  the  Government  service,  shall  be  given  preference  in  the  re- 
tention m  their  teveral  grades  or  classes.  ,,   ,.  ^    «»  . 

H  R  9218    To    establish    the    composition    of    the    United    States 

Navy— to  authorize   the   construction  of  certain  naval   vessels  and 

for  other  purposes. 

;       H  R  3791    To  provide  more  effectively  for  the  national  defense 

I    by    carrying    out    the    recommendations    of    the    President    in    his 

message  of  January  12,  1939.  to  the  Congress 

On  an  amendment  to  H  R  3791  to  provide  for  6.000  planes. 
Senator  Malonet  voted  "yea," 

H  J  Res  306  To  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  oi  the 
United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  lU  citizens  and  their 
interests       (Neutrality  Act.) 

H  R  9850  To  expedite  the  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 
'  S  J  Res  286  To  strengthen  the  common  defense  and  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  members  and  units  of  reserve  components 
and  retired  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  Into  active  military 
scrvic6 

S  4164  To  provide  for  the  common  defense  by  increasing  the 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  providing 
for  Its  training. 
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Kazi  Spies,  **Fif  th  Columnists,''  and  Saboteurs  Must 
and  Will  Be  Driven  to  Cover 


1 

4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1940 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DiEsl  has  finally 
agreed  to  penetrate  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  activities,  especially 
In  New  Jersey  where  recent  explosions  have  occurred.  I  have 
not  voiced  objection  to  the  $35,000  addiUonal  appropriation 
for  the  committee  to  continue  its  investigation.  I  am  sat.s- 
tied  that  had  my  colleague  and  his  committee  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subversive  activities  of  the  bunds  and  Fascist 
organizations  last  year  they  would  have  performed  a  real 
service  to  the  country. 

I  of  course,  recognize  that  the  administration  In  Its  ex- 
treme desire  not  to  have  any  friction  with  the  Hitler  govern- 
ment was  probably  going  slow  in  taking  action  on  evidence 
that  was  being  received  to  the  effect  that  German  consular 
agents  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  and  are 
today  spreading  Nazi  propaganda  in  our  country.  That  they 
have  been  disbursing  huge  funds  for  the  support  of  sub- 
versive un-American  activities  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt. 
Baron  Von  Spiegel's  pro-Nazi  activities  are  but  one  of  many 
similar  revelations  that  have  come  to  light.  That  the  admin- 
istrauon  is  cautious  and  proceeding  slowly  but  surely  might 
have  been  responsible  for  Mr.  Das'  acUon  in  holding  back 
somewhat. 

NAZIS    SPOtDINO    MILIJONS    FOR    PBOPACANBA 

I  have  called  attention  several  times  to  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions were  being  expended  on  propaganda  In  this  country  by 
the  Nazi  government,  but  I  did  not  go  into  the  matter  as 
thoroughly  as  Col.  William  J.  Donovan,  who  revealed  that 
$200  000.000  was  being  expended  annually  in  this  country 
and  South  America  by  the  Hitler  propagandists  for  subversive 
and  un-American  activlUes.  the  purpose  being  to  create  prej- 
udices, religious  hatreds,  and  discord  in  our  own  country. 
The  President  has  been  attacked  and  misrepresented,  all  to 
the  end  that  we  would  cease  In  our  national-defense  program. 

Today  the  American  people  are  commencing  to  realize  the 
conniving  way  these  propagandists  tried  to  keep  the  country 
unprepared.  In  fact,  they  have  followed  the  same  tactics 
as  they  did  in  Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Norway, 
France,  and  the  smaller  nations.  I  have  directed  attention 
many  times  to  these  subversive  activlUes  on  the  part  of  the 
Nazis  and  their  hireUngs  In  this  country  as  well  as  to  pubUca- 
tions  which  they  are  financing. 

STjUINES     going     ATTm     NAD     SABOTTOKS     IN     XASNEST 

Therefore  I  am  indeed  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Dies  committee.  Mr.  Starnis  of 
Alabama,  has  started  hearings  the  result  of  which,  Lf  brought 
before  the  American  people,  will  cause  such  an  upheaval 
of  opinion  against  these  dastardly  Nazi  propagandists  that 
all  the  bunds  and  other  organizations  financed,  aided,  and 
used  by  the  Hitler  government  will  be  forced  to  nm  to  cover. 

An  indication  of  the  lines  along  which  Subcommitteeman 
SxAkms  is  working  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  dis- 
patch in  yesterday's  Washington  Post: 

Pko-Nazis  Hold  Ddtnsk  Joes.  Dns  Aide  Sats 

Nkwabx.  N.  J..  Oct.  2.— A  Dies  subconunittee  spokesman  an- 
nounced today  that  questioning  of  visitors  to  the  German-Amerl- 
cau  Bund's  C«np  Nordland  had  dlaclosed  hundreds  of  Nazi  sym- 
pathlsers  employ«d  in  munitions.  ahlpbulldUiig.  and  other  national 
defense  industries. 

Chairman  Joe  Starnes  (Democrat),  of  Alabama,  made  the  charge 
In  a  public  statement  on  conclusion  of  2  days  of  public  and  private 
hearings.  National  leaders  cf  the  bund  and  State  heads  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  had  been  called  as  witnesses. 


During  executive  hearings,  Starnes  declared,  more  than  »  score 
of^r^L  -^  cross-section-  of  2.000  visitors  to  the  Andover  Bund 
Camp  were  questioned  and  -without  exception  every  witness  was 
employed  In  defense  work." 

rvrocxcE  of  sabotage 
The  Inquiry  unearthed  evidence  of  sabotage.  Starnto  continued 
remarking  he  did  not  choase  to  reveal  incidents  because  that  might 
hinder  Federal  and  local  police  inquiries.  ,     ,        „»  ♦»,-. 

Questioned  later  concerninc  the  September  12  explosion  at  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  plant  in  Kenvll.  Starnes  said  he  was  '•loith  to 
sav  anything  about  that  because  It  might  interfere  with  the  F.  B.  I. 
ln"ve«'ti''atlon."    The  blast  killed  51  and  Injured  more  than  100. 

Starnes  asserted  the  "abundance  of  the  testimony  showed  the 
bund  was  an  "agent  of  a  foreign  power  whose  sympathies  and 
allegiance  are  to  another  government  and  its  policies." 

I-  an  open  hearing.  August  Klapprott,  eastern  department  bund 
leader  and  manager  of  Camp  Nordland  said  the  camp  property  was 
used  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  a  group  meeting  August  18  last,  and 
bund  members  attended  as  individuals. 

Arthur  Bell  who  described  himself  as  State  grand  dragon  of  the 
Klan  from  1923  to  1934,  during  which  time  he  said  peak  Klan  mem- 
bership was  300  000,  said  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  "Anierl- 
canlze  the  bund  "  _..  „  ^    ., 

"Did  you  think  It  was  wise  to  hold  the  mecf.ni^?  Representative 
VooRHis  (Democrat) .  of  California,  asked  Bell.  State  organizer  untU 
3  weeks  ago. 

"I  did  then."  Bell  replied.    "I  don't  now." 

Alton  Monroe  Young,  who  said  he  was  a  Klan  member  for  40 
years  and  a  clergyman  for  that  time  al.^o,  testified  he  nad  arranged 
the  meeting  with  Klapprott  and  was  sorry  now  he  had  done  so. 

EVEN   KU   KLUX    KLAN   DISOWNS  THE  NAZIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  should 
I  know  that  even  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  ordered  the  removal 
of  Arthur  Bell,  of  Blcomfield.  N.  J.,  as  an  official  of  the  or- 
ganization in  that  State.  That  order  will  no  longer  counte- 
nance their  officers  being  used  by  the  bund.  I  insert  a  United 
Press  report,  under  postscript  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  August  23.  and 
In  that  connection  I  congratulate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  hav- 
ing seen  the  light  and  for  refusing  to  permit  their  members 
to  aid  or  cooperate  with  the  Nazi-Fascist  clique  so  antag- 
onistic to  American  institutions. 

EVEN    KU    KLtJX    KLAN    DISOWNS   THE    NAZIS 

Atlai*ta.  Ga  .  August  23 —James  Colesrott.  Imperial  wizard  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  said  today  he  had  ordered  removal  of  Arthur 
Bell,  of  Bloomfield.  N  J  .  as  grand  giant  of  the  New  Jersey  Klan 
as  a  result  of  the  Klan  meeting  In  a  German-American  Bund  camp 
Sunday. 

Colescott  said  Bell  had  failed  "to  adhere  to  the  principles  and 
Ideals  of  the  Klan"  In  allowing  an  ofHcer  of  the  German-American 
Bund  to  appear  on  the  platform  at  a  Klan  meeting  at  the  Bund 
Camp  Nordland  in  Andover  and  to  "address  an  assembly  of  the 
Klan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  realizes  at  last  that 
it  has  been  hoodwinked  and  misled.  I  wonder  when  other 
orgrnizations  that  have  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  will  also  wake  up? 

CANDIDATX   WILLKIE   is   in   the   PICTtTlE 

Mr.  Willkie,  Power  Trust  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  has  a  place  in  this  picture.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  when  Father  Coughlln  offered  his  aid  to  Mr. 
Willkie.  the  latter  declared  emphatically  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  votes  of  the  Coughlinites.  But  he  has  made  no  such 
gesture  regarding  other  pro-Nazis.  More  than  a  month  ago 
the  Deutscher  Wecknif  und  Beobachtrr.  official  mouthpiece 
of  Hitler's  supporters  in  the  United  States,  came  out  in  an 
editorial  endorsing  Willkie  for  President.  But  net  one  word 
has  Mr.  Willkie  uttered  in  repudiation  of  the  bund's  support. 

This  does  not  seem  so  strange  if  an  article  Mr.  Willkie 
wrote  for  the  New  Republic  in  its  Lssue  of  March  18,  this  year, 
is  examined.  At  that  time  Mr.  Willkie,  then  Power  Trust 
magnate  and  lobbyist,  was  trying  to  .^how  what  a  "liberal" 
he  was.  And  in  this  article  he  defended  Fritz  Kuhn,  the 
Nazi  leader,  now  In  prison  for  embezzlement,  and  deplored  the 
way  he  was  treated  by  the  courts. 

In  the  Kuhn  case — 

He  wrote — 

one  wonders  whether  legal  processes  were  not  abused  for  pclitlcal 
purposes.  One  naturally  asks  whether  technical  violations  of  the 
law  were  net  an  excuse  for  removing  from  society  a  naan  whose 
cocial  tenets  were  undesirable. 
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It  peem«:.  therefore,  from  an  inspection  of  his  known  and 
acknowledged  sources  of  support  that  Mr.  Willkie  is  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  elements  in 
this  country.  He  ta!ks  their  language,  but  real,  patriotic 
Americans  will  not  understand  it.  or  subscribe  to  it. 

tJLTllAPHOCRESSrVES    ARE    NOT    NECESSAHILT    COMMUNISTS 

I  regret  that  up  to  now  much  time  has  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Dies  in  besmirching  many  outstanding  progressive  men  and 
women,  classifying  them  as  Communists,  and  in  branding 
many  labor  organizations  as  being  Communist.  The  unfor- 
tunate effect  was  to  sidetrack  the  investigation  from  the 
guilty  Nazi  offenders  and  to  direct  it  toward  Communists. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  these  attacks  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  the  Nazi  propagandist  organizations 
and  those  organizations  they  have  been  able  to  influence  and 
use.  Consequently.  I  hope  that  with  all  the  material  and  in- 
formation at  hand  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Starnes  1  will  proceed  with  all  dispatch  and  bring  to  light  the 
treasonable  acUvlties  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  propagandists. 

HOW   WOULD  GERMANY  TREAT  SPIES  OR  TRAnORS  WFTHIN   ITS  MIDST? 

When  we  review  the  conduct  of  Nazi  agitators  in  this 
country,  we  cannot  escape  asking  ourselves  how  long  would 
Geimany  have  tolerated  similar  treasonable  conduct  by  our 
official  representatives  or  American  citizens  within  the  borders 
of  Germany?  The  answer  is:  They  would  have  been  thrown 
in  prison,  detention  camps,  or  executed.  We  have  been  tol- 
erant in  this  country  plenty  long  enough.  It  is  time  either  to 
place  all  spies  and  traitors  behind  bars  or  send  them  back 
whence  they  came.  And  this  applies  to  the  thousands  of 
Japanese  who.  each  with  their  camera,  are  permitted  to  roam 
unmolested  through  our  whole  country.  At  the  same  tim'-, 
however,  do  not  let  us  be  provoked  into  taking  any  step  that 
may  give  excuse  for  an  attack  upon  any  of  our  possessions. 


Election  of  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday   October  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 
I  18),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DEAN  ACHESON 


Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Dean  Acheson  to  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  dated 
September  27.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  This  letter  was  printed  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  Wednesday  morning 

October  2.  1940] 

September  27.  1940 

The  Editor.  The  Baltimore  Sun, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Sir  In  the  election  which  lies  betore  us  we  shall  choose  not 
merelv  a  President  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  choose  the  man 
on  whom  mu.st  depend  the  hope  of  free  and  decent  life  throughout 
the  world  Our  country,  all  that  we  are  and  can  become,  (ur  very 
lives  and  evervthing  which  gives  them  value,  are  at  stake  in  the 
terrific  struggle  which  grips  the  world  and  casts  Its  lengthcnmg 
shadows  across  two  oceans.  Only  one  President  in  our  history  has 
faced  decisions  approaching  those  which  loom  before  us.  To  face 
them  now  the  next  Pre.sldent  must  have  Eteadfastnes.s  in  the  faith 
of  freedom  courage  to  act  upon  that  faith.  Inflexible  determination 
to  do  all  thai  must  be  done  to  preserve  it,  to  reject  any  compromise 
with  its  enemies.  He  must  know,  too.  that  freedom  is  not  the  mere 
absence  of  the  Gestapo  knocking  at  the  door  at  night.  It  Is  the 
way  to  a  better  and  freer  life  for  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
are'  America  and  every  country,  freer  from  fear,  freer  from  oppres- 


sion.   The  present  agency  of  the  world  is  to  determine  whether  this 
faith  win  live  or  die. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  I  believe  that  the  safety  of  our  country  and 
of  all  It  stands  for  can  best  be  assured  by  the  election  of  President 
Roo.se velt.  His  belief  in  democracy  is  a  fighting  faith  He  has  seen 
clearly  and  stated  courageously  the  dangers  which  threaten  us. 
He  has  acted  to  strengthen  our  defenses  and  those  whose  strength  is 
•our  defense.  He  has  united  the  country  as  only  a  President  can  do 
who  Is  trusted  by  millions  of  plain  people  and  at  whose  call  they 
will  make  sacrifices  because  they  know  that  the  call  will  be  fair. 

We  are  told  that  there  Is  no  difference  In  foreign  pwllcy  between 
the  candidates  There  Is,  I  think,  the  Immeasurable  difference 
between  one  who  has  acted  under  the  full  weight  of  responsibility 
and  one  who  has  not;  between  one  who  had  had  the  vision  to  BiC 
the  danger  even  before  the  crisis  fully  materialized  and  one  who 
has  merely  echoed  his  sentiments  after  the  storm  has  broken; 
between  one  who  has  had  the  courage  to  furnish  the  Immediate  aid 
vitally  needed  by  those  whose  battle  Is  our  battle  and  one  who  has 
purported  to  approve  of  the  aid  while  attacking  the  only  practical 
method  of  giving  It.  We  are  told  that  one  of  our  oldest  political 
traditions  Is  threatened.  The  terrible  truth  Is  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  free  America  Is  threatened. 

The  times  are  dark  and  will  be  darker  before  light  can  break. 
The  time-worn  shibboleths  of  political  campaigns  are  tragically 
inadequate  Today  there  Is  only  one  test — who  can  best  pilot  the 
ship  in  this  crisis  of  civilization  For  a  year  now  the  President 
has  met  that  test.  No  one  can  ask  more  and  no  one  dare  a^k  less. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dean  Achj30N. 


How  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  AflFects  Wyoming 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  407. 
extends  the  President's  authority  to  enter  into  foreign-trade 
agreements  for  another  3  years  from  June  12.  1940. 

Search  this  resolution  and  you  will  not  find  the  word 
"reciprocal,"  therefore  we  certainly  are  justified  in  believing 
that  these  agreements  will  continue  to  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore, and  that,  because  of  the  favored-nation  clause,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  made  the  jucker.  Santa 
Claus,  and  wet  nurse  for  the  entire  world.  A  boob  nation  is 
like  a  boob  individual,  no  one  has  any  respect  for  such  a  one, 
rather,  enjoys  taking  a  kick  at  him.  For  that  reason,  boob 
policies  are  more  apt  to  draw  us  into  war  than  to  keep  us  out. 
We  believe  in  world  reciprocal  trade,  in  trading  those 
things  which  we  produce  in  abundance  for  those  things 
which  we  need.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  trading  what  we 
have  in  abundance  for  other  things  we  have  in  abundance. 
when  such  trade  destroys  great  fundamental  industries  and 
great  community  economics.  Largely  the  farmer  and 
rancher  is  paying  the  bill  for  any  benefits  which  certain  in- 
dustrialists may  derive  under  these  trade  agreements. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  largely  to  the  livestock  interests, 
and  I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  statistics,  for  already 
your  head,  like  mine,  is  chuck  full  of  figures  and  counter- 
figures.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  first  determine  where  you 
want  to  go.  and  figures  can  be  dug  up  and  juggled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  land  you  there  safely. 

But  through  all  this  maze  one  fact  stands  out  clearly— that 
during  the  entire  trade-agreement  period  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  declined  8104,000,000  while  competitive  farm  im- 
ports have  increased  $68,000,000.  This  startling  fact  cracks 
out  like  a  pistol  shot  in  the  dead  of  night  to  stop  dead  In  its 
tracks  any  attempt  by  the  proponents  of  this  act  to  convince 
the  farmer-rancher  of  this  country  that  these  agreements 
are  of  any  possible  benefit  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  and 
as  I  shall  prove  later  on,  they  have  proven  to  be  a  curse  and 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  livestock  Interests. 

Try  as  you  will,  juggle  your  figures  as  you  may.  use  all  the 
cunning  of  your  New  Deal  methods,  you  will  never  convince 
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a  single  hard-headed  cattleman  that  the  lowering  of  th?  duty 
en   cattle,   which   made   possible  ever-increasing   imports— 
which  in  1939  reached  753.570  live  head— has  done  him  any- 
thinK  but  dirt.    Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  head  of  cattle,  that  figure  closely  ap- 
proaches   the    cattle    censm    of   cither   Wyoming.    Arizona 
Florida,  or  Washington,  and  Is  in  excess  of  the  census  of 
either  North  Carolina.  West  Virginia.  Vermont.  Utah.  Nevada. 
South  Carolina.  Maryland.  Maine,  and  a  half  dozen  remain- 
InK  Eastern  States.     Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy  head  of  cattle:  that  figure  exceeds 
the  total  receipts  for  more  than  100  days  at  the  great  Chicago 
stockyards     But  despite  these  facts,  some  of  you  have  risen 
on  this  floor  or  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
have  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  tell  the  cattlemen  that 

thei^e  Imports  benefited  them.  

Well  it  has  only  been  an  attempt.  These  stockmen.  U 
anything,  are  practical,  what  they  know  they  have  gamed  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience,  and  better  than  anyone  else— 
not  even  excepting  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
TariiT  Commia»ion  or  even  Secretary  Hull— they  understand 
that  unlalr  competition,  brought  about  by  an  Inadequate 
tarifT  creates  a  glutted  market  which  inevitably  means  lower 

The  Uveatcck  man  alao  known  and  there  are  apparently 
those  m  high  oCftce  who  do  not  know  that  the  low  bid.s  at  any 
market  on  any  day  acts  the  price  on  aU  markets  for  that  day. 

Our  livestock  markets  are  very  similar  to  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  subject  to  the  same  Influences.  They  are  as 
sensitive  and  temperamental  as  a  prima  donna.  Lack  of  con- 
fidence lack  of  faith  in  Government  or  man.  creates  a  psy- 
chological condition  of  mind  that  makes  anything  possible. 

To  me  that  situation  spells  congressional  review  of  all  pro- 
posed trade  agreements  before  they  become  operative  as  well 
as  the  review  of  existing  ones. 

Let  us  see  what  these  trade  agreements  have  done  to  the 

livestock  interests: 

Early  in  1936  a  trade  agreement  was  made  with  Canada 
that  reduced  the  duty  on  175.000  heavy  cattle  from  3  to  2 
cents,  and  later  reduced  it  to  1'2  cents  with  the  quota  in- 
creased to  225.000.  No  provision  limiting  the  nunit)er  or  tune 
when  these  cattle  could  be  marketed  was  made.  As  a  result. 
Starting  on  March  28.  1936.  and  continuing  tlu-ough  June  15. 
1936.  we  And  at  the  St.  Paul  market  total  receipt  of  233.342 
head  of  cattle,  of  whxh  42.575.  or  18.27  percent,  were  Ca- 
nadian. During  this  period,  on  an  average,  cattle  prices  were 
off  $2  per  head,  which,  applied  to  the  total  receipt  of  233.342. 
approaches  a  loss  of  $500,000  for  the  St.  Paul  market  alone. 
Since  the  low  bid  at  one  market  sets  the  price  at  all  markets, 
and  applying  this  same  loss  of  $2  a  head  to  the  combined 
receipt  at  all  of  our  great  markets,  we  find  that  during  the 
first  3  months  after  the  Canadian  agreements  became  opera- 
tive the  livestock  interests,  because  of  these  agreements,  took 
a  loss  of  $25,000,000.  During  all  of  that  period  you  read  in  the 
St.  Paul  livestock  reports  every  day  such  statements  as  80 
cais  of  Canadians.  55  cars  of  Canadians.  60  cars  of  Canadians, 
125  cars  of  Canadians,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  the  continuous 
diiily  restatement  that  trading  was  dull,  that  the  market  was 
off.  that  there  was  a  big  carry-over,  and  the  convincing  part 
of  the  proof  lies  In  the  fact  that  daib'  the  great  Chicago  mar- 
ket faithfully  followed  the  lead  of  St.  Paul.  The  receipt  of 
Canadians  oversupplied  and  broke  the  St.  Paul  market,  and 
that  break  was  reflected  in  every  other  market  and  definitely 
caused  the  loss  of  the  millions  referred  to  above.  You  cannot 
tell  any  Informed  livestock  man,  who  necessarily  knows  how 
these  markets  react,  that  the  statements  made  above  are  not 
correct. 
That  is  not  all.  The  conditions  that  existed  in  1936  can 
■"^  and  will  continue  during  any  normal  period.  Further  losses 
will  occur.  The  psychological  conditions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  the  stockmen  of  the  Northwest  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  the  stock  phrase.  "Better  get  your  cattle  on  market, 
the  Canadians  are  coming."    And  Uiey  get  them  in  and  the 


market  breaks,  and  you.  because  you  refuse  to  review  these 
agreements  thereby  establishing  confidence,  are  responsible. 
Yes-  and  there  is  another  cold  fact  that  should  be  recorded. 
A  great  percentage  of  Canadians  are  boueht  by  the  packers 
en  the  farm  and  left  on  the  farm.  Great  possibihty  there 
in  being  able  to  land  these  cattle  in  either  St.  Paul  or  Buffalo 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  to  break  and  control 

the  market.  , 

May  I  note  in  passing  that  the  cattle  associations  of  every 
State  west  of  the  Missouri  and  also  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
have  by  strong  resolutions  expressed  their  opposition  to  these 
t^ade  agreements?  Every  one  of  these  State  ortcanizations, 
as  well  as  2.000  outstanding  cattlemen  from  these  States. 
make  up  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  and 
recognize  the  same  as  their  mouthpiece.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  this  organization  in  January  last,  at  which  the 
presidents  of  15.  the  vice  presidents  of  16,  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  remaining  2  of  these  State  associations  were  on  hand, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas  a  large  majority  of  our  people,  and  particularly  of  our 
a^mculturlsts.  are  unalterably  oppo»«d  to  reciprocal -trade  a^ee- 
ments;  Thcrerore  be  it  .     .,«„  ^ 

Hesolved.  lai  Thai  we  are  deflnllfly  opposed  to  an  extenilon  o« 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act;  ^,,,„^  ,»,,♦ 

(b»  That  tf  Mtd  act  U  extended.  It  be  only  on  the  condition  that 
all  new  aKreetncnt«  thereunder  wid  extensions  of  exUtJng  ^ejee' 
mentii  be  ratifled  by  the  Senate  m  the  manner  provided  by  tb« 
Consutuuon. 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  99.99  percent  of  the  cattle- 
men of  this  country  are  unalterably  opposed  to  these 
agreements. 

THZ    AKGCNTIKX 

No  discussions  of  the  cattleman's  problems  would  be  com- 
plete that  did  not  inquire  into  the  proposed  trade  agreements 
with  the  Argentine. 

••We  ought  not  spend  money  we  haven't  got  for  things  we 
don't  need.' —Will  Rogers. 

This  year  our  Federal  running  expenses  will  be  five  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars  more  than  our  income.  That  is 
money  we  have  not  got. 

Still,  Warren  L.  Pierson.  president  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank,  is  at  this  very  minute  in  Buenos  Aires  to  either  pur- 
chase outright  or  provide  means  of  carrying  over  Argentina's 
terrific  overproduction  of  corn.  meat,  wheat,  wool,  and  hides. 
These  agricultural  products  constitute  98  percent  of  Argen- 
tina's exports,  which,  translated  into  farmer  talk,  means  that 
all  but  2  percent  of  any  trade  apreement  with  Argentina  is 
hide  off  the  farmers  back.    Those  are  thinj^s  we  do  not  need. 

Because  of  the  war.  Argentina  has  lost  a  lot  of  her  Euro- 
pean mark'^t — 62  percent  in  the  case  of  corn:  11  percent, 
meat;  25  percent,  wheat;  51  percent,  wool;  and  61  percent. 
hides. 

She  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for  an  outlet.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  think  she  will  find  it?  We  quote  from  Time  maga- 
zine for  January  1940. 

Suddenly  last  week  came  news  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  United 
States- Argentine  negotiations  had  broken  down  The  pact  had 
disappeared  In  thin  air.  •  •  •  Mr  Hull  chuck'ed  In  his  den. 
Only  the  day  before  he  had  drawled  to  an  intimate.  "Seems  we 
might  have  to  drop  Argentine."  FV-xy  Mr  Hull  knew  that  petting 
his  trade-aereement  powers  renewed  is  more  Important  than  any 
single  ajjreement.  also  that  he  could  double  back  on  tl-»e  Argentine 
trail  after  clecticn.s  next  November. 

If  by  any  chanc^^  RDOsevelt  is  elected,  then  the  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  certainly  be  saddled  with  a  back- 
breaking  unreciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Argentina. 

FOOT-.4ND-MOUTH    DISEASI 

I  Wish  I  were  justified  in  feeling  just  half  as  sure  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyoming  that  there  was  no  danger 
whatsoever  of  having  the  embargo  against  fresh  meat  from 
Argentina  raised. 

We  do  not  share  that  belief  for  the  very  simple  rearon  that 
direct  methods  are  no  longer  the  methods  employed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  has  a  way  of  dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
deck. 
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If  and  when  the  embarpo  is  lifted,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  will  know  anything  about  it  until  after  the  showdown. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  ca.se  of  the  50  de- 
stroyers and  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen  in  the  case  of 
diseased  meat  from  Argentina. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  his  lawyer  Jackson  and  his  Judge  Hugo 
Black,  so  why  bother  much  about  the  Congress? 

Another  little  phony  opinion  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
our  market  will  be  flooded  with  fresh  meat  from  the  Argentine, 
same  as  it  is  now  with  the  tin-can  cow  from  the  Pampas. 

It  probably  will  not  come  until  after  election,  but  it  is  dollars 
to  doughnuts  it  will  not  be  long  afterward. 

Then  will  follow  the  dread  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  every  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  that  has  occurred  in  this  country  has  been  directly  I 
traced  to  Argentina.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  of 
the  terrific  losses  sustained  by  the  finest  dairy  cattle  In  this 
country  during  the  last  outbreak,  or  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  beef  cattle  and  many  thou.sands  of  deer  had  to  be  destroyed 
at  one  time  in  order  to  control  this  dread  disease,  and  that 
foot-and-mouth,  which  must  inevitably  start  if  we  lower  the 
bars  on  Argentine  cattle,  is  a  threat  to  every  cloven-hoofed  : 
animal,  both  domestic  and  game.  This  veiled  threat  is  just 
another  nightmare  to  the  cattleman.  I 

CANKrO    MEAT— HOW    I     HATI    TO    TALK     ABOUT    CAWNED    MEAT 

Why  lower  the  tarifl  on  canned  meat?  Already  the  tarlflf 
is  out  of  line  with  the  fair  rate  of  6  cents  on  fresh  meat, 
because  it  takes  100  pounds  of  dressed  meat  to  make  40 
pounds  of  canned.  Therefore  the  tarifl  should  be  at  least 
doubled.  Press  di.«patches  carried  the  information  that  Secre- 
tar>'  Hull  favored  a  lower  tariff  on  this  item.  Scientific  at- 
tempts to  handle  the  tariff  have  apparently  been  cast  to  the 
four  winds.  Small  wonder  that  the  farmer  feels  himself 
utterly  abandoned,  a  stepchild,  if  you  will,  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Under  the  existing  tariff.  85.862.876  pounds  of  canned  beef 
entered  the  United  States  during  1939.  an  increase  of  7,- 
265.896  pounds  over  1938.  I  wonder  if  you  really  realize  what 
that  figure  means.  Translated  into  terms  of  cattle  on  the 
hoof,  roughly  143.000  wild-eyed,  long-horned,  tin-can  cows 
stampeded  through  the  6-cent  tariff  wall  to  our  shores  during 
the  past  year.  For  good  luck  and  for  good  measure,  you  can 
add  another  10.000  head  in  the  forms  of  smoked,  pickled, 
and  cured. 

Asain  I  ask.  why  lower  the  tariff?  Not  only  canned  beef, 
but  hides,  dog  food,  fertilizer,  and  practically  all  other  re- 
maining parts  of  the  blooming  critter  are  to  be  admitted 
under  the  pending  agreement  with  Argentina. 

Perhaps  we  do  need  more  canned  beef  in  this  country, 
but.  if  so,  it  is  because  of  the  President  s  superb  sales  talk 
for  the  foreign  product.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect 
of  his  pronouncement  that  "Argentine  canned  beef  was  su- 
perior to  the  American  brand."  and  suggesting  that  you  take 
a  can  along  so  that  your  family  could  see  for  itself  on  the 
next  picnic.    Here  is  the  story: 

In  June  1939  Argentina  exported  2.440.202  pounds  of 
canned  beef.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  President's 
sales  talk.  In  July.  500.000  additional  pounds  were  exported, 
and  during  August  Argentina's  exports  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  3.418.566  pound.s — more  than  a  million  pounds  in- 
crease in  2  months  because  of  a  few  kind  words  by  the 
President. 

What  this  country  needs  now  is  a  supersalesman  who  will 
do  for  America  and  American  products  what  is  now  being 
done  for  foreign  countries  and  foreign  products.  We  want  a 
wagon  boss;  a  round-up  foreman  who  is  100  percent  for  our 
outfit:  one  who  believes  and  will  broadcast  to  the  world  the 
supenority  of  the  American  product,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

I  WOOL 

Several  months  ago  I  ran  afoul  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Grady  during  a  broadcast  over  the  Government-con- 
trolled Department  of  the  Interior  station  in  the  Department 


of  Interior  Building.  This  man  Grady  questioned  my  state- 
ments regarding  wool.  So,  in  all  fairness,  I  give  you  the  same 
statement  and  figures. 

In  1937  we  in  Wyoming  were  receiving  a  nice  price  for  our 
^f,^oo\ — 32  to  33  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease.  Early  in 
1938  we  heard  rumors  of  a  possible  trade  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  which,  of  course,  meant  wool.  Rt^alling  that 
Secretary  Hull,  the  great  free  trader,  was  still  in  the  saddle, 
and  that  all  other  agreements  had  meant  a  substantial  tar'ff 
reduction,  the  trade,  naturally  assuming  that  wool  tariffs 
would  be  lowered,  became  so  jittery  that  prices  fell  and  we 
took  a  loss  of  at  least  10  cents  a  pound  on  our  1938  clip. 
All  this  before  the  new  trade  agreement  became  operative. 
So  here  you  see  the  psychology  of  the  thing  in  full  bloom. 
This  jittery  condition  would  not  exist  under  congressional 
review,  becau.se  the  fellows  back  home  would  know  that  you 
were  on  the  job  and  protecting  their  interests. 

Wyoming  produces  some  30.000,000  pounds  of  wool,  on 
which  we  took  at  least  a  $3,000,000  loss.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  produces  some  425.000.000  pounds  of  wool.  Including 
pulled,  so  that  the  entire  los.s  approached  $45,000,000.  This 
less  was  occasioned  entirely  because  of  a  proposed  agreement 
with  Great  Britain. 

Derplte  definite  a«.surances  to  the  contrary,  a  reduction 
of  50  percent  was  made  on  a  certain  type  of  wool,  with  the 
result  that  Imports  of  this  one  Item  alone  increased  785  per- 
cent in  1939  over  1938.  True,  this  item  is  called  wool  rags 
over  there  and  comes  Into  the  United  States  under  that 
cla.«slflcation.  but  once  here  It  goes  through  a  garnettlng  ma- 
chine, where  it  Is  broken  down  into  its  fiber  and  comes  out 
wool  and  does  replace  just  that  amount  of  American  wool 
which  otherwise  would  be  used.  Certainly,  the  fil)er  is 
broken  and  the  wool  is  none  too  good.  but.  nevertheless,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  that  inferior  wool  which  has  replaced 
virgin  wool  to  such  an  extent  that  today  less  than  50  per- 
cent virgin  wool  is  contained  in  materials  sold  as  100-percent 
Virgin  wool. 

Yes;  they  are  wool  rags  over  there,  because  as  such  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  tricky  tariff  provision;  but  once 
here  and  with  a  little  doctoring  they  become  wool,  and  the 
woolgrower  takes  a  double  loss.  First  he  sees  his  18-cent 
wool  protective  tariff  cut  in  two;  and  once  cut  in  two,  he 
sees  the  ragged  thincs  show  up  here  all  shiny  and  bright  to 
compete  with  and  take  the  place  of  the  virgin  wool  which 
he  produces.  Woolen  rags  are  only  part  of  the  story.  Other 
wool  items  are  juggled  in  the  same  way — tariff  greatly  re- 
duced and  increases  of  164  percent  to  434  percent  in  imports 
in  1939  over  the  1938  figure  for  these  products,  all  of  which 
compete  with  our  products. 

As  I  write  the.se  lines  the  truth-in-fabric  bill  has  finally 
passed  both  Houses,  needing  only  the  President's  signature 

to  make  it  law. 

The  bill  requires  the  labeling  of  all  woolen  goods  so  that 

purchasers  may  know  of  what  their  garments,  and  so  forth, 

are  made.    The  bill  becomes  operative  9  months  hence. 
I       After  20  years  the  efforts  of  Byron  Wilson,  secretary  of 

the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  have  borne  fruit. 
,   He  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  all  western  Congressmen. 

have  been  untiring   in   their   determination   to  enact  this 

legislation. 

PARITY  PAYMEirrS 

Why  have  farm  prices  remained  far  below  parity  or  cost 
of  production  for  the  7  years  of  the  New  Deal?    Here  are  some 

of  the  answers: 

In  1932.  as  a  candidate  for  President.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt solemnly  promised  American  farmers  that  he  would  pro- 
tect their  home  market  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  cheap 
foreign  competition.  He  emphatically  pledged  that  he  would 
not  reduce  tariff  duties  on  cheaply  produced  agricultural  im- 
ports sought  to  be  sold  in  this  country  by  saying: 
-  I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products.  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and  every 
farmer  knows  It  and  will  not  be  deceived. 
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Did  PreaUSent  Rooaevelt  keep  thl»  promiie  to  American 
larroeri?    Let  the  record  ipeak  for  Itself. 

A»  a  part  of  hl«  good-neighbor  policy  to  foreign  farmers, 
the  President  negotiated  22  trade  agreemenu  with  foreign 
nation*  and  draatlcally  reduced  tariff  duties  on  163  com- 
petitive farm  product*,  which  made  It  eaaler  and  cheaper  for 
foreign  producers  to  flood  our  markeU  with  products  cheaply 
raided  on  foreign  soil. 

Partial  list  of  foreign  farm  imports  upon  which  duties  were 
cut  25  to  60  percent:  Cattle,  hogs.  pork,  bacon,  milk,  cream, 
cheese,  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  eggs,  honey,  barley,  com. 
oats  rye,  apples,  berries,  clover,  alfalfa,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegeUbles.  and  so  forth.  All  of  these  products  are 
produced  In  siuTJlus  quanUties  In  the  United  SUtes.  While 
the  Oovemmcnt  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  remove 
these  domestic  surpluses.  It  permits  the  Importation  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  same  products  to 
glut  the  market  and  further  depress  domestic  prices. 

A  record  ot  tevtral  foreign  farm,  imports  to  the  United  States  for 

7  New  Deal  year  a 
IPfpMtitwnl  of  Common*  Keports.  I935-3»l 


Product 
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1  UDit«d  St»U«  dollar  value  American  (arnjers  would  have  revived  U  imported 
products  had  been  pro<*'iced  on  their  farms. 

United  States  farm  exports  declined  9.2  percent  in  1933-39, 
and  have  now  pracUcally  stopped.  Competitive  foreign 
farm  Imports  to  the  United  States  Increased  30  percent  in 
same  period. 

The  A.  A.  A.  required  American  farmers  to  take  40.000.000 
acres  a  year  out  of  cultlvaUon  to  produce  less.  Total  reduc- 
XioR.  7  years,  2*0.000.000  acres.  Poreign  farmers  used  over 
400.000.000  foreign  acres  in  7  New  Deal  years  to  produce 
competitive  farm  crops,  valued  at  billions  of  dollars,  which 
were  sold  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  1938  acreage  in  United 
States  for  45  main  crops,  342.000,000  acres.  New  Deal 
generosity  gave  foreign  farmers  our  markets  for  their 
products  for  more  than  1  years  acreage  out  of  the  last  7. 

Results  of  7  years  of  New  Deal  planning:  Glutted  markets, 
low  prices,  and  billions  of  dollars  in  list  income  for  domestic 
producers.  American  farmers  will  not  be  deceived.  They 
now  know  that  the  first  step  for  agricultural  recovery  is  to 
protect  our  home  msurket  from  cheap  foreign  competition 
and  that  this  promised  and  necessary  protection  has  not 
been  given  by  the  New  DeaL 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  PLTNN 


It  now  appears  that  It  not  only  can  happen  but  it  has  hap- 
pened In  our  own  representative  form  of  government. 

The  following  article  by  John  T.  Plynn  appearing  In  the 
daily  press  of  October  3  reveals  the  administration's  progresa 
toward  a  totalitarian  state: 

putm  tcowoMics  ' 

(By  John  T   Plynn) 
Ci.rvnj^m  October  2  —There*  hellzapoppln  In  thew  part«»--par- 
tlcularly  In  IlUnoln  and  Indiana— and  all  about  coal.    ^']^]^'l°^ 
Depuritnenl.   which    ru^w   hoiwea   the   old    Bltumlnoua   Coal    Com- 
mi«.lon.  haa  lasued  a  new  schedule  of  price*  for  jjo^t  coal 

Out  thia  way  they  »ay  It  is  a  direct  blow  at  Indiana  and  Lllno^ 
coal  mim-a.  And  they  allow  that  it  la  a  direct  bid  for  the  support 
of  John  L  Lewis.  The  price  of  Indiana  and  Illinola  coal  has  been 
upped  50  cents  a  ton  And  the  politico*  and  soft  coal  men  cry 
out  that  every  coal  buver  In  Illlnol-'J  and  IndUna  Is  going  to  have 
to  dlK  into  hU  Jeans  for  50  cent*  on  every  ton  of  coal  he  buys 
as  his  contribution  to  buying  eastern  coal  labor's  vote  for  the 
New  Deal.  . 

There  Is  of  course,  a  more  fundamental  objection  than  in^ 
charge,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Actually,  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  is  one  of  the  moet  completely  pro-Pasclst  steps 
taken  by  our  American  Government.  And  when  anyone  says,  it 
can-t  happen  here,"  we  need  but  point  to  the  Coal  Commifiblon— 
the  notorious  GufTey  Act.  And  remember  there  Is  not  a  word 
about  labor  In  that  act. 

It  wM  passed,  not  to  protect  labor,  but  to  enable  the  producers 
of  coal— the  mine  owners— to  fix  coal  prices  under  Government 
supervision  and  generally  to  rule  the  coal  Industry. 

The  mine  owners  In  various  regions,  through  Government-spon- 
sored committees,  make  up  the  schedule  of  prices  on  soft  coal. 
After  that  the  Government  commission  approves  or  alters  them. 
This  Is  a  very  close  approximation  of  the  German  or  Italian  Fascist 
corporative.  If  all  Industries  in  this  country  were  organized  on 
this  basis  we  would  have  complete  economic  fascism. 

Fixing  coal  prices  may  seem  easy.  After  all.  coal  is  coal — a  few 
differences  in  grades  and  sizes.  Actually,  fixing  coal  prices  involves 
establishing  prices  on  500.000  grades  and  sizes.  That  seems  fan- 
tastic, but  It  is  true. 

No  human  organization  can  do  this.  And  when  one  tries.  It  does 
strange  things.  The  first  effort  of  the  Commission  to  fix  coal 
prices  resulted  In  a  scandal.  Now  the  mine  people  in  Dllnols  and 
Indiana  charge  that,  while  coal  can  be  mined  cheaper  In  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  the  Commission  has  imposed  a  compulsory  price 
increase  in  coal  from  these  mines  from  $5.35  to  $5  85  a  ton,  which 
will  be  the  same  price  at  which  coai  from  Pennsylvania  can 
come  In. 

And  so  while  the  lower  cost  of  the  western  mines  is  discarded 
as  a  price  factor,  people  in  Illinois  will  be  forced  to  pay  10  percent 
more  for  their  coal,  while  mines  in  their  trade  district  will  be 
deprived  of  much  of  their  business. 

This  Coal  Commission  has  not  worked  very  well  up  to  now  If 
It  does  get  to  working  smoother,  the  plan  will  quickly  spread  to 
the  textile  industry,  the  steel  Industry,  and  others.  It  is  the 
beginning    of    the    corporative    system. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  Inter- 
teting  book  enUtlcd  *It  Cant  Fappen  Here." 


The  Federal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FREDERICK  C.   SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    FREDERICK  C.   SMITH.   OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
text  of  address  by  me  over  the  network  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  October  3,  1940: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  the  subject  I  am 
going  to  discuss  this  evening  may  not  be  so  very  popular  with 
seme  of  you.  Here  In  Washington  it  Is  very  unpopular.  If  a 
Congressman  serlCusly  discusses  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
finances  and  debt  he  is  liable  to  be  accused  of  being  against  ade- 
quate military  preparedneso,  or  possibly  even  of  being  unpatriotic 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  much,  because  long  t>efors  the 
question  of  preparedness  came  up  It  was  unpopular  here  to  talk 
about  Government  economy.  So  that  being  accused  now  of  being 
unpatriotic,   because  one  advocates   prudent  spending   of   taxpay- 
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era'  money.  Aotm't  ha»e  the  weight  it  might.  If  economy  had  been 
more  popular  before.  __ 

Anyway.  thU  attitude  U  both  baMlcss  and  unfair.  There  U 
nothing  whatever  to  todlcate  that  tboM  of  us  who  would  keep 
watch  on  the  Treaaury  are  any  leae  deslrotu  of  aupplylng  our  de- 
fense needs,  or  that  our  motive*  are  leee  pure,  than  those  with 
whom  we  may  not  alwaya  see  eye  to  eye.  I  believe  that  any  per- 
son charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing  taxpayers'  money 
can  do  no  greater  or  more  patriotic  service  to  his  country  than  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Ita  national  credit  and  finances 

Has  not  the  conserving  of  the  credit  wid  resources  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  tloie  of  war.  always  been  one 
of  the  principal  tasks  of  statesmen?  Indeed,  If  I  read  history  cor- 
rectly to  so  manage  these,  esptclally  In  time  of  national  stress,  as  to 
achieve  maximum  resulU.  and  at  the  aame  time  do  the  least  amount 
of  harm  to  the  economy,  has  ever  been  the  add  test  of  true  states- 
manahip — and.  incidentally,  perhaps  of  patriotism,  too  In  so  doing, 
ian't  this  looking  to  future  gr ncratlona.  as  well  as  that  of  the  pres- 
ent,   and    Un-t    this,   after   aU,   the   very   stuff   that   patnoium    is 

made  of?  ^         ^  „  ., 

The  wisest  and  best  public  officials  never  failed,  under  any  conai- 
tlons  to  guard  with  the  greatest  solicitation  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures entrusted  to  their  care.  With  respect  to  the  military, 
niey  have  always  been  keen  In  realizing  that  11  can  never  exceed  in 
strength  and  effectiveness  its  source  of  supply,  the  Treasury  They 
have  known  that  this  1*  a  country's  basic  protection.  Its  very  first 
line  of  defense  against  external  attack.  As  the  Treasury  is.  to  will 
be  the  defen.se.  If  that  is  well  managed,  there  will  be  efficient 
defense.  If  not.  there  can  be  only  Inefficient  defense.  This  is  so 
self-evident  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  mention  it. 

I  consider  there  never  was  a  time  when  our  country  was  In 
greater  need  of  careful  watching  of  our  national  finances  than  now. 
Surely  it  Is  generally  realized  that  there  has  been  much  inefficient 
and  wasteful  spending  here  In  Washington  In  the  la.st  few  years. 
Before  the  new  defense  program  was  started,  the  Treasury  was  far 
from  being  in  the  best  condition.  The  public  debt  was  already 
soaring  to  dangerous  heights. 

It  appears  we  are  new  involved  In  a  most  vicious  process — a 
weakened  Treasury,  vet  the  need  of  Imposing  additional  large 
sums  for  defen.se.  which  in  turn  weakens  the  Treasury  still  further. 
In  this  way  our  first  line  of  defense  Is  being  continuously  under- 
mined. ^.  ,  . 
This  Is  something  all  of  us  do  not  see,  but  it  Is  taking  place,  and 
If  It  continues  the  time  will  surely  come  when  Its  evil  effects 
cannot  help  but  l)e  harmful  to  our  defense  program 

Is  It  not  therefore,  imperative  now  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  step  this?  Should  not  all  of  us  now  make  diligent  effort  to 
bring  about  Government  economy,  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  spending,  to  make  our  Federal  tax  dollar  go  Just  as  far  as 

we  can? 

It  being  the  sole  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  urge  that  we  all 
work  to  this  end.  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important 
conditions  of  our  debt  and  tax  problem.  Long  before  the  depression 
the   Federal    Government    showed   a   strong    tendency    toward   ex- 

♦  |-Q  y*Q  t70  Tipp 

Before  the  World  War  it  was  costing  us  less  than  800  million 
a  vear  to  operate  the  Federal  Government  During  the  war.  of 
course,  the  cost  went  very  high,  up  to  18  billions^  After  the 
war  It  failed  to  drop  back  to  It*  pre-war  level.  The  war  had 
done  something  to  fasten  new  costs  upon  us.  as  wars  always  do. 
The  lowest  reac'icd  after  the  war.  In  1927.  was  3>2  billions  a  year. 
more  than  four  times  the  pre-war  cost.  Then  It  startc-d  to  climb 
again    until    It    reached    the    high    figure    of    roundly    9-2    billions 

Before  the  World  War  the  Federal  debt  was  about  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  The  war  boosted  it  to  25' ^  billion  From 
this  point  It  dropped  to  roundly  16  billion  In  1930.  Then  it  started 
to  climb  again  and  reached  the  high  figure  of  roundly  43  billion  in 

1940 

In  1916  the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  buy  up  one-tenth  of  all  the  property  in  Ohio  at  its 
assessed  value  Today  It  would  buy  all  the  property  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.   Indiana.   Illinois.   Michigan,   and  Wisconsin. 

The  total  deficit  of  all  the  administrations  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1930,  covering  a  period  of  141  years,  which  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  all  wars  and  all  our  previous  depressions  and 
panics,  was  roundly  26',  billions.  The  total  deficit  from  1931  to 
1940  covering  a  period  of  only  10  years,  all  peacetlnie.  including  but 
a  small  part  of  the  new  defense  costs,  was  roundly  30  billions^ 

But  think  of  this,  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  t*me  of  its  founding  through  1930,  141  years,  was  roundly  100 
billion  dollars.  From  1931  to  1940.  only  10  years,  all  peacetime,  Con- 
eress  has  spent,  appropriated,  and  authorized  to  be  spent,  more  than 
90  billion  dollars  That  is.  we  have  as  good  a.s  spent  in  the  last  10 
years  almost  as  much  as  was  spent  In  the  141  previous  years. 

The  total  amount  of  wealth  In  the  entire  United  States  Is  roundly 
300  billion  dollars.  So  that  our  Federal  Government  has  In  the  last 
10  years  spent  almost  a  third  as  much  money  as  the  total  value  of 
all  the  wealth  of  our  country! 

The  debt  at  the  end  of  1941  will  be  about  50  billion  dollars  By 
the  end  of  1942  It  will  be  about  60  billion.  This  Congress,  only 
since  last  January,  has  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  spent. 


23' J  billion      ThU  would  be  almo«  enough  money  to  buy  all  of  the 
property  in  New  York  State  at  lu  a^aeaaed  value. 

Pet^ple  atu>uld  alao  realize  that  the  heavy  additional  coau  of  de- 
fense are  not  to  be  merely  temporary.  Thl»  la  to  be  a  permanent 
program. 

I  have  eatlmated  the  annual  upkeep  and  maintenance  cost  of 
the  conscript  army,  and  the  additions  involved  In  the  two-ocean 
Navy  program,  will  be  no  lea*  than  6  billion  dollars. 

We  have  gone  in  the  red  27  billion*  In  the  laat  10  years,  wuh 
expenditures  running  at  about  7  bllliona  a  year 

Where  will  the  public  debt  go  with  expendlturea  double  that 
amount? 

Ordinary  receipts  have  In  the  last  7  years  averaged  annually  lew 
than  5  bllUcns  Merely  to  bring  expenditures  In  balance  with 
income  will  require  the  addition  of  more  than  9  billions  in  uxea 

Adding  Federal  costs  to  those  of  State  and  local  government!*  we 
are  confronted  with  an  annual  tax  bill  of  roundly  22  billion  dollars. 
Every  year  we  will  have  to  pay  In  taxes  an  amount  sufficient  to  build 
4.600.000  homes  at  95.000  apiece,  or  to  buy  up  nearly  half  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  at  their  assessed  value. 

Farmers,  laboring  groups,  small  salaried  employees,  and  the  other 
low-income  groups,  will  have  to  pay  more  than  18  billions  of  this. 
Tlie  conditions  I  have  described  to  you  are  real  and  can't  be 
Ignored  The  natural  laws  of  finance  will  see  to  that.  If  we  don't. 
If  we  continue  In  our  present  course  a  day  of  reckoning  Is  sure  to 
come.     National  bankruptcy  is  certain  to  overtake  us. 

We  all  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  our  defense. 
We  should  appropriate  every  dollar  that  Is  necessary  for  thla 
purpose. 

Because  we  are  compelled  to  vote  large  sums  for  this  purpose.  If 
for  no  other  reason.  It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  be  aa 
economical  in  all  of  our  spending  as  possible. 

Above  all.  Congress  should  act  Immediately  to  eliminate  the 
enormous  waste  that  Is  taking  place  In  almost  all  Government 
departments. 

Here  Is  where  a  grave  wrong  Is  being  done  to  our  people,  allowing 
this  to  continue  when  our  defense  needs,  as  well  as  our  economy, 
make  it  so  imperative  that  we  conserve  to  the  last  penny  all  of  our 
resources. 

My  plea  is  to  stop  this  waste  and  to  eliminate  every  function 
that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  Literally  billions  could  be 
saved  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  Government  functions.  In- 
deed. I  think  the  saving  of  them  would  rather  restore  efficiency. 

When  this  is  done  we  should  levy  enough  taxes  to  meet  all  the 
costs,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  sacrifice  required. 

I  wish  all  the  people  of  our  Nation  would  Join  In  an  effort  to 
'    bring  this  about.     Just  as  we  need  unity,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism 
'    to  build  a  strong  national  defense  arm.  so  we  need  unity,  sacrifice, 
and  patrioti.sm  to  build  a  strong  National  Treasury. 

Bankruptcy  Is  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  can  possibly 
befall  any  people.  This  was  the  primary  cause  of  Russia's  break- 
down in  the  World  War.  and  therefore  of  the  communism  that 
overtook  her.  The  bankrupt  condition  of  the  French  Treasury  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  her  recent  downfall.  The  bankruptcy 
of  Germany  after  the  war  provided  an  Ideal  soil  for  developing 
totalitananLsm.  Insolvency  of  government  treasuries  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  hell  that  Is  sweeping  over  Europe  today. 
A  distressed  national  treasury,  together  with  excessive  taxes. 
caused  the  French  Revolution.  In  fact  this  has  had  more  to  do 
with  causing  revolutions  than  all  other  agents  combined.  The 
chronic  revolutions  In  Latin  America  are  traceable  almost  solely 
to  excessive  taxation  and  bankrupt  state  treasuries. 

We  dare  not  allow  this  disastrous  scourge  to  befall  our  Nation. 
But.  In  my  Judgment,  we  must  act,  and  act  quickly,  to  avoid  It. 
Bankers,    manufacturers,    farmers,    working    people,    or    whoever 
you  may  be   listening  in.  won't  you  help  In  a  Nation-wide  move- 
ment, by  organizing  your  own  groups,  or  communities,  to  meet  thla 
threat  of  national   bankruptcy,    and   save  our  country   from  ruin? 
Please  write  me  if  you  believe  this  should  be  done.     I  assure  you. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help. 
Thank  you,  and,  good  night. 


Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  4,  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  previously 
addressed  my  colleagues  concerning  the  conditions  existing  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Yesterday  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  brought  In  fresh  evidence  of  additional 
lack  of  facilities  at  Port   Dix.     The  National  Guard  units 
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ordered  to  this  fort  at  least  are  experiencing  the  effects  of  lack 
of  peacetime  preparedness  for  them. 

The  indications  aie  that  housing  and  heating  are  lacking, 
but  now  we  have  information  showing  inadequate  sanitary 
and  toilet  facilities  with  a  finger  jxjinting  at  inadequate  food. 
When  I  voted  authority  to  the  President  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  I  was  assured  that  all  facilities  to  properly  house 
and  care  for  these  men  would  be  available  before  they  were 
put  into  camps.  When  the  conscription  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  primary  train- 
ing period  of  3  months  to  be  had  in  the  vacated  armories,  well 
supplied  with  all  facilities  to  prot^t  the  health  of  the  con- 
scnptecs.  A  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  House  saw  fit 
to  defeat  that  amendment  and  now  we  have  this  sorry  news  of 
oiir  National  Guard  men  being  subjected  to  cold  and  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  through  premature  ordering  of  them  to  such 
camps  as  Dlx  before  facilities  have  been  supplied.  We  are 
advised  that  wooden  barracks  will  not  be  completed  to  take  the 
place  of  unhealed  tents,  ill-suited  to  the  season's  climatic  con- 
ditions, for  about  2  months.  Make  no  mistake,  if  these  living 
and  unhealthful  conditions  are  being  experienced  by  our 
guardsmen  the  grounds  are  being  laid  for  more  future  addi- 
tions to  the  vetecans'  pension  rolls  and  through  no  fault  of 
those  soldiers,  but  through  the  fault  of  our  executive  depart- 
ment. I  would  Indeed  be  amazed  if  any  present  Member  of 
this  House  should  defend  the  subjecting  of  these  boys  to 
health -breaking  conditions,  especially  when  this  country  is 
still  offlclally  at  peace. 

When  I  spoke  on  House  Resolution  620.  I  outlined  my  pur- 
pose in  Introducing  that  resolution  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions at  the  various  forts  and  camps  where  our  soldiers  have 
^"heen  ordered  or  are  to  be  ordered.  We  should  determine  the 
truth  concerning  complaints  coming  to  us.  fix  the  blame  where 
It  lies,  and  see  that  the  conditions  are  remedied  before  others 
are  subjected  to  similar  unjustifiable  conditions.  House  reso- 
lution 620  Is  before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  might  say  that 
even  before  the  resolution  was  printed  I  directed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  chairman  of , that  committee,  urging  that  It  be 
reported  so  that  we  can  get  quick  action.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  such  occupancy  constitutes  a  further  reflection  on 
preparing  for  preparedness.  Leave  having  been  granted.  I 
now  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of 
October  3,  1940.  on  this  subject  entitled  "Who  Is  To  Blame?" 

WHO    IS    TO    BUVIfE'' 

By  far  the  greatest  responsibility  of  tiie  Federal  Government  at 
tills  time  is  Its  responsibility  for  protecting  the  health  and  morale 
of  the  thousands  of  civilian  soldiers  who  are  l>elng  inducted  into 
Regular  Army  service  for  a  year  of  military  training.  These  txjys 
don't  ask  special  consideration.  They  expect  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  soldiering  and  to  toughen  themselves  for  their  country's 
service  But  they  are  wards  of  the  Army  as  well  as  soldiers  It  is 
the  Army's  responsibility  to  keep  them  sound  in  mind  and  Ixxiy 
while  tl»y  are  being  trained,  and  to  return  them  to  their  homes  as 
healtiUer  men  and  better  citizens  than  before. 

It  Is  therefore  disquieting  to  learn  that  conditions  at  Camp  Dlx. 
N  J.,  where  Buffalo's  One  Hundred  and  Seventy -fourth  Infantry  and 
other  New  York  National  Guard  regiments  have  been  quartered  for 
the  past  week,  are  dangerous  to  the  heaith  of  these  boys  who  have 
volunteered  In  the  service  of  their  country.  A  series  of  articles  In 
the  News  h.is  revealed  that  the  soldiers,  billeted  in  tents,  have  heen 
forced  to  siet  p  in  thf Ir  uniforms  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  There 
is  only  a  single  heating  stove  in  the  whole  camp  Althcueh  con- 
struction is  proceeding  on  retrular  wooden  barracks,  these  w:U  not 
be  completed  for  2  months.  Meanwhile  there  Is  fear  that  the  health 
of  tlie  soldiers  may  suffer. 

A«  a  f'tul'  cf  th>  Nt  ws  d;.'clnf!Tires.  Representative  J.  FrtANCts 
n.'^KTEB.  of  Eggertsvllle.  has  moved  for  a  congressional  investigation 
or  conditions  It  must  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  .steps  to 
rtmedy  the  situation.  Congress,  in  approving  the  selective  service 
bill,  speciflcaiiy  required  that  no  mtn  cculd  be  conscripted  for 
ir:Iitary  traimmt  until  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
shelter,  sanitation,  hospitalization,  and  other  things  needed  for 
protecting  their  health.  Apparently  the  enlLsted  men  cf  the 
National  Guard  do  not  have  even  this  protection.  It  is  a  matter 
wlilch  calls  for  prompt  action  with  remedial  measures  wherever  they 
are  found  necessary. 

I  seriously  ask  the  support  of  all  of  the  membership  in  get- 
ting House  Resolution  S20  reported  for  early  action,  and,  of 
course,  urge  your  support  of  the  resolution  to  remedy  any  con- 
ditions before  too  much  harm  is  done. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  4,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    MEMPHIS    COMMERCIAL    APPEAL 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  following  article  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  under  date  of  October  2,  1940. 
which  gives  a  very  clear  and  concise  statement  with  respect 
to  the  excess  profits  tax  bill  recently  passed. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of  October  2.  1&40] 
As  SiMPLT  As  It  Can  Be  Said.  Heke's  thi  Tax  Bill  in  Bkiet 

WA.SHINCTON,  October  1 — Principal  provisions  of  the  excess-profl'.s 
tax  bill,  which  received  flnal  congressional  approval  Tue.sday: 

A  flat  3.1  i>ercent  Is  added  to  the  normal  income-tax  rate  for 
corporations  earning  more  than  $25,000.  making  the  effective  rate 
24  percent 

A  graduated  tax  cf  from  25  to  50  percent  is  imposed  on  earnings 
defined  as  excess  profits.  The  tax  would  be  25  percent  on  excess 
profits  of  not  more  than  $20,000;  30  p>ercent  on  the  next  $30,000: 
35  percent  en  the  next  $60  000:  40  pTcent  on  the  next  $150  000;  45 
percent  on  the  next  $250,000:   and  50  percent  on  all  over  $500,000 

TWO    METHODS   tJSED 

Excess  profits  would  be  determined  by  either  of  two  methods 
Under  one  the  excess  would  be  the  earnings  above  95  percent  of  the 
average  earnings  during  1936  through  1939.  Under  th^  other  the 
excess  would  be  the  amount  exceeding  8  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's Invested  capital,  including  50  percent  of  its  borrowed  capital. 
Under  either  plan  the  first  $5,000  of  excess  profiu  would  be  exempt 
from  the  levy. 

Corporations  completing  defense  manufacturing  facilities  after 
Jime  10.  1940.  are  permitted  to  deduct  from  taxable  Income  over  a 
5-year  period  the  cost  of  such  facilities. 

LIMrTATIONS  srsriNnED 

The  existing  8-  and  7-percent  profit  limitations  on  Government 
contract.s  for  warships  and  airplanes  are  suspended  during  the 
period  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  In  effect.  This  Is  conditioned  on  the 
length  of  the  emergency  declared  by  the  President. 

A  new  system  of  low-rate  Government  life  insurance  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  Is  created.  This  Includes  draftees  and  National  Guard 
men  on  active  duty,  and  policies  range  up  to  $10,000  Per.ston  In- 
creases also  are  provided  to  iJeneficlaries  of  the  Railroad  Reirement 
Act  serving  In  naval  or  military  forces  from  the  Spanish -American 
War  to  the  present. 


Sugar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  CUMxMINGS 

OF  COLORADO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  4,  1940 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  recently  regarding  sugar  prices.  A  statement  that  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  one  of  the  Departments  said 
that  the  American  public  was  being  overcharged  for  sugar 
about  $365,000,000.  This  is  such  an  exaggerated  statement 
that  I  believe  it  needs  correction. 

As  there  are  about  132.000  000  people  in  the  United  States, 
this  would  mean  they  were  being  overcharged  about  $2.70 
each.  The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  about  101  to  102  pounds  per  person,  and  this  would  mean 
that  sugar  was  about  $2.70  per  hundred  too  high. 

For  the  8-year  period  1932-39.  the  average  price  of  sugar 
In  the  United  States  was  $5.41  per  hundred  pounds.  If  you 
subtract  $2.70.  the  amount  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  over- 
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charged,  you  will  have  $2.71  left  to  pay  for  sugar,  the  refining, 
all  brokerage  charges,  and  freight.  I  am  wondering  If  any 
sensible  person  believes  the  sugar  business  in  the  United 
States  could  exist  with  those  kind  of  prices. 

About  295  pounds  of  sugar  is  recovered  from  each  ton  of 
beets  in  the  United  States.  A  price  of  $2.71  per  hundred 
pounds  for  sugar  would  mean  that  you  would  have  $7.99  to 
pay  for  the  beets,  refining  charges,  freight,  brokerage,  and  all 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  industry.  Any  such  price 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  sugar  indi;stry  in  the  Umtcd  States 
of  both  cane  and  beets. 

In  1920  Cuba  had  all  the  sugar  that  was  available  for  con- 
simiption  in  the  United  States.  And  did  they  use  this  to  their 
profit?    Let  me  quote  you  the  prices  for  that  year: 

Per  hundred 

January $17.  80 

February 18.  80 

March , 18.  70 

April 20.20 

May                 25.40 

June 26  70 

July 26   50 

August - 22.  90 

And  in  December,  when  the  beet  sugar  appeared  on  the 
market  It  dropped  to  $10.50  per  hundred;  and  in  December 
1931  it  was  $6.50.  Do  you  want  to  kill  the  sugar  business  in 
the  United  States  and,  when  I  say  the  United  States  I  include 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico? 

Every  acre  of  beets  grown  in  Colorado  pays  $25  to  the 
railroads  for  freight.  It  furnishes  labor  for  thousands  of 
people  during  the  growing  and  harvesting,  and  at  a  higher  rate 
of  wages  than  is  paid  in  any  other  agricultural  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  heard  people  say  recently — and  these  people  were 
interested  in  the  sugar  business — that  they  would  rather  have 
no  regulations  than  the  present  law.  I  was  told  recently  by  a 
member  of  the  sugar  section  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
that  you  could  buy  refined  sugar  in  New  York  to  export  for 
$1.60  per  hundred.  This  sugar,  of  course,  pays  no  tariff  or 
processing  tax.  If.  however,  you  would  add  to  this  price  of 
$1.60.  the  90-cent  tarifif,  the  present  rate  against  Cuba,  and 
the  50-cent  processing  tax,  you  would  have  a  price  of  $3. 
Sugar  has  ranged  in  price  from  $4.30  to  $4.50  most  of  the  time 
during  1939.  This  is  $1.50  above  the  price  that  would  prevail 
were  it  not  for  the  quota  provisions. 

In  1933  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wallace,  called  a 
conference  of  the  people  who  were  furnishing  the  United 
States  sugar,  and  after  deliberate  consideration,  they  signed 
an  agreement,  called  the  stabilization  agreement,  which  pro- 
vided for  quotas  similar  to  those  now  in  effect.  That  year 
the  world's  production  of  sugar  was  27,138.000  tons.  In 
1938-39  it  was  34.719,000  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  some- 
thing like  26  percent.  If  we  needed  a  quota  in  1933,  is  it  not 
more  necessary  now? 

Owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  there  Is  very  little  market  for 
sugar  there.  This  means  that  sugar  in  Cuba  and  the  tropical 
Islands  is  backing  up.  I  am  convinced  that  anyone  who  has 
made  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  present  sugar  situation 
must  see  that  the  removal  of  the  quotas  would  mean  chaos 
and  absolute  ruin  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  House  has  passed  a  resolution  that  provides  for  exten- 
sion of  the  present  law  until  January  1.  1942.  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  do  so  soon.  I  hope  the  friends  of  the  industry 
will  get  together  early  in  1941  and  agree  on  a  law  that  will 
give  us  a  reasonable  protection,  but  you  cannot  have  a  quota 
If  each  of  the  different  interests  insists  on  taking  out  what 
they  want  Hrst  and  let  the  rest  of  us  divide  what  Is  left.  If 
I  could  pass  a  law  to  suit  myself  it  would  give  the  United 
States  an  unlimited  right  to  produce  sugar  and  what  was  left 
of  a  reasonable  quota  would  be  appropriated  to  foreign 
countries. 

Sugar  has  long  been  a  football  of  politics.  There  appears 
to  be  something  about  the  business  that  goes  to  men's  heads 
Who  are  perfectly  sane  on  all  other  subjects.    They  appar- 
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enUy  go  nutty  when  you  mention  sugar.  We  all  realize  that 
it  has  this  effect  when  it  is  used  in  liquid  form,  especially 
during  the  prohibition  era.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  all  have 
clear  heads  in  1941. 


Fairly,  and  Without  Fear  or  Favor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
told  you  that  if  we  violate  the  no-thlrd-term  tradition  in 
this  Nation  we  will  have  wiped  out  the  excuse  for  denying 
a  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  term  and  we  will  have  made  prob- 
able the  establishment  of  a  royal  family  in  America. 

We  all  know  that  the  world  is  now  In  flames.  We  know 
that  it  has  been  aflame  in  the  past.  As  I  look  back  over 
the  World  War  days  I  see  certain  pictures.  I  see  pictures 
of  the  sons  of  monarchs  of  England,  of  Belgium,  of  Oer- 
many,  and  other  nations  in  uniforms  and  in  some  Instances 
actively  directing  troops  at  the  front,  actually  facing  shot 
and  shell.  I  see  before  me  the  face  of  one  Lt.  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  the  son  of  the  great  Roosevelt — Theodore  Roose- 
velt— shot  down  in  an  air  battle. 

And  now  coming  out  of  my  day  dreams,  I  see  before  me 
conscription — conscription  in  peacetime — for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Our  President  has  stated  that 
this  conscription  law  must  be  administered  "fairly  and 
Without  fear  or  favor."  He  is  absolutely  right.  God  knows 
he  is  right.  If  it  is  not  administered  "fairly  and  without 
fear  or  favor."  shame  on  America,  and  shame  on  those  who 
would  administer  It  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  nephew — a  magnificent  specimen 
cf  manhood,  six  feet  seven  and  five-eights  in  his  stocking 
feet,  weight  250  pounds,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, a  boy  who  went  through  4  years  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  naval 
training,  a  boy  who  has  actively  participated  at  sea  on  sev- 
eral R.  O.  T.  C.  naval  cruises,  a  boy  who  now  proudly  is 
an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Some  time  ago,  his  father — 
my  brother — wrote  me  for  advice.  I  suggested  then,  and 
I  have  before  me  right  now  a  letter  from  his  father  sug- 
gesting to  that  young  man  that  he  Immediately  actively 
enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  Navy.  That  he  fol- 
low it  as  a  career.  This  yotmg  man  has  a  lovely  wife  and  a 
splendid  son,  and  he  will  be  called  upon  to  face  shot  and 
shell  should  this  country  be  drawn  into  conflict.  Though  he 
now  has  a  fine  peacetime  Job  with  plenty  of  promotion  pos- 
sibilities. I  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  what  that  yoimg 
man's  decision  will  be. 

I  have  had  other  young  men  within  the  draft  age  come 
to  me;  I  have  had  letters  from  mothers,  as  have  we  all,  ask- 
ing what  the  future  might  hold  in  store  for  them  or  their 
sons.  In  no  case  have  I  had  a  letter  or  a  suggestion  from 
anyone  attempting  to  avoid  their  responsibility  to  America. 
American  youth  is  ready  to  give,  to  give  fairly,  and 
honestly. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  America  was 
stunned  when  some  time  ago  son  "Jimmie"  Roosevelt  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  The  furore  set  up  over  the  commissioning  of 
a  son  of  the  President  who  had  had  no  previous  military 
experience  whatsoever — the  furore  was  so  great  that  it  even 
became  so  distasteful  to  son  Jimmie.  that  he  demoted  him- 
self voluntarily  to  a  captaincy. 

And  now  we  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  conscription  bill  be- 
fore us — personally  endorsed  by  the  President,  and  the  First 
Lady  of  the  I^nd,  in  glowing  terms  publicly  in  the  newspapers 
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and  over  the  radio — we  find  this  conscription  bill  before  us 
with  the  statement  from  the  President  that  it  must  be  admin- 
istered "fairly  and  without  fear  or  favor." 

And  now.  what  do  we  find?  Out  of  a  clear  sky  we  learn  that 
son  Elliott — Crown  Prince  Elliott,  if  you  please — walks  into  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  comes  out  a 
captain.  A  flying  captain?  Oh.  no;  he  is  Just  a  "kee-wee," 
which  is  known  to  aviators  all  over  the  world  as  a  bird  that 
wears  wings  but  cannot  fly.  What  will  son  Elliott  do?  He  will 
be  a  captain  in  the  Air  Corps  Procurement  Division,  because 
of  his  "special  talents."  What  are  these  talents?  The  Air 
Corps  officially  states  that  is  "confidential."  Well,  actually,  no 
one  knows,  unless  it  may  be  his  "special  talents"  are  for  secur- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  American  aircraft  as  exemplified  by 
his  proven  machinations  with  the  late  Anthony  H.  S.  Pokker 
to  sell  airplanes  to  the  Russian  Government  at  a  handsome 
commission  of  one-half  million  dollars  each.  Will  he  face 
shot  and  shell?  Will  he  face  the  prospect  of  diving  to  earth  in 
a  flaming  plane  as  did  Kermit  Roosevelt?  He  will  not.  The 
only  shot  and  shell  or  flaming  planes  that  he  will  face  will  be 
tho5e  that  the  President  likes  to  state  are  "on  order"  or  "on 
paper." 

How  about  son  Franklin?  I  am  told  that  he  served  4  years 
in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  naval  unit  at  Harvard,  and  as  such — and  as 
my  nephew — he  carries  an  ensign's  rank  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
God  bless  him,  and  God  protect  him. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  a  quotation  taken 
from  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson's  article  of  September  25  in  which 
he  quotes  Capt.  Elliott  Roosevelt: 

No  matter  what  tlie  sacrifices,  it  Is  Important  for  ail  young  people 
to  Join  up  and  take  part  In  itie  defen.se  program 

O.  K.  friends,  but  could  your  boy  join  up  in  this  soft  fashion? 
Try  and  do  it. 

Crcwn  Prince  Elliott,  as  a  captain  in  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion, will  receive  a  salary  of  $200  p>er  month  and  may  possibly 
receive  special  allowances  up  to  $116  per  month.  Being  a 
30-year-old  multimillionaire  in  his  own  right,  we  in  Washing- 
ton, of  course,  assume  that  he  will  voluntarily  return  that 
salary  to  the  Red  Cross  or  to  some  other  laudable  cause. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  America  asks — America  demands — 
that  this  conscription  bill  be  administered  "fairly  and  without 
fear  and  favor."  Following  the  traditions  of  American  history, 
let  your  own  sons  take  the  lead  in  this  measure  which  you  and 
your  family  loudly — publicly  acclaim. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
yesterday: 

[Prom  the  Wa.'^hlngton  Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  Octot>er  3.  19401 

Class  Fmction   Sein   ABrrrED  bt   Nrw   Dil\l-   Attack   on   Willkh 

T»AiN  Mat  Awaken  Voters.  Writek  Says 

(By  David  LawTence) 

Unfair   and    unsportsmanlike    attacks   on    the   Willkie    campaign 

-tratn — the    throwing    of    missiles    In    the    Industrial    districts — may 

pivve  more  persuasive  in  a'.vakentnR  the  voters  of  the  country  to 

the  effects  of  new  deallsm.  as  it  is  practiced  here,  than  all  the 

speeches  the  Republican  nominee  himself  can  possibly  make 

For  the  last  7  years  the  doctrine  of  hate  has  tieen  preached 
constantly  by  the  admlnistxation  and  its  spokesmen  The  workers 
htkve  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  and  par- 


ticularly the  managers  of  Industry  and  business  are  their  poten- 
tial if  not  actual  enemies.  It  la  not  surprising  to  find  some  voters 
mistakenly  wrought  up  now  to  the  point  of  violence. 

Not  long  ago  even  In  this  very  campaign.  President  Roosevelt, 
in  a  speech  to  the  teamsters"  union,  preached  class  cleavage. 
Never  liefore  has  class  friction  l)een  as  pronounced  as  It  is  today. 
Yet  the  same  United  States  of  America  existed  in  the  prosperous 
twenties  without  ucly  feeling  and  fanatical  bitterness. 

The  reason  for  the  development  of  the  class  warfare  is  that  the 
New  Deal  has  merely  adopied  the  totalitarian  technique  which  Is  to 
select  some  group  or  class  and  make  them  the  subject  of  bitter  at- 
tacks In  Nazi  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  class  warfare  has  taken  on 
religious  and  racial  grounds  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  Gov- 
ernment In  power  has  resorted  to  hate  on  economic  grounds  to 
condemn  businessmen  and  employers  as  a  class. 

satisfactory  relations 

Long  before  the  Waener  labor  relations  law  was  passed,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employers  and  employees  enjoyed  satisfactory  relations. 
The  ca.ses  where  exploitation  occurred  constituted  a  small  minority 
yet  the  administration  spokesmen  give  the  Impression  that  every 
employer  is  an  enemy  cf  his  workers. 

Some  day  when  the  public  debt  has  risen  to  dangerous  levels  and 
the  Nation  Is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  so  that,  as  happened  In 
Germany  in  1923.  the  wage  earner's  pay  envelope  is  U5ed  up  in  buying 
a  loaf  of  bread,  the  workers  will  discover  that  the  persons  who 
plotted  the  breakdown  of  the  economic  system  really  had  In  the 
back  of  their  minds  a  form  of  national  socialism  not  unlike  that 
which  Germany  and  Italy  have  put  into  effect. 

Radicalism  thrives  on  class  warfare,  and  so  does  communism. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Communist  Is  to  foment  class  war  so  that 
Chios  win  ensue  and  then  the  people  In  desperation  will  accept 
radical  experiments.  The  New  Deal  has  in  it  many  men.  including 
the  President  himself,  vkho  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  actual 
ccmmunism  They  scoff  today  at  fears  that  class  warfare  can  hurt 
America.  Indeed,  the  theory  prevails  now  as  always  In  administra- 
tion circles  that  everything  can  be  kept  in  hand  by  one  man — Just 
so  long  as  the  elections  are  favorable  to  the  administration. 

WARNING     OF     RADICALISM 

The  argument  that  the  President  can  control  the  left  wing  has 
been  handed  out  as  a  reason  urging  conservatives  to  support  him. 
But  the  conservatives  who  bet  on  Hitler's  ability  to  hold  back  the 
extremists  in  Germany  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  If  the 
Juggernaut  of  radicalism  once  gets  going  in  America,  even  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  the  best  of  Intentions  will  not  be  able  to  hold  it  In 
check. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  President  rebuked  the  Government  em- 
ployee who  threw  missiles  at  Mr  Willkie.  It  was  a  shrewd  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  such  things  cannot  go  unnoticed  in  politics. 
For  Invariably  they  react  against  the  party  whose  svipporters  resort 
to  that  type  of  thing  The  President,  however,  would  make  much 
more  progress — and  would  win  more  vote.s — if  he  took  the  trouble 
u>  study  the  seeds  of  unrest  in  America  and  particularly  the  cur- 
rents of  enmity  which  his  constant  harping  on  employer-employee 
relationships  has  caused  He  does  It,  of  course.  Just  to  get  votes, 
but  the  scars  he  leaves  do  not  disappear  the  day  after  election. 

RECKLESS    CAMPAIGNING 

The  technique  of  condemning  the  Republicans  as  unpatriotic 
and  as  somehow  supporting  Hitler  is  Ja<=t  another  piece  of  reckless 
campaigning  which  the  New  Deal  has  adopted.  If  the  Republicans 
on  their  part  wanted  to  adopt  such  lopsided  reasoning  they  might 
argue  that  If  Hitler  Is  to  be  the  campaign  Issue  mavbe  Hitler  and 
not  Roosevelt  is  to  be  thanked  by  millions  of  Americans  for  the 
Jobs  they  are  getting  every  day  Certainly  until  Hitler  woke  up 
America  to  Its  defenseless  position  this  last  summer,  millions  of 
persons  were  still  unemployed. 

Some  day  the  American  electorate  will  rally  to  a  doctrine  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  instead  of  hate,  and  some  day  the  work- 
ers will  understand  that  there  cannot  t>e  Jobs  without  managers 
or  Investors  or  creators  of  Jobs  When  that  time  comes  the  votes  of 
tile  working  class  will  force  a  new  national  unity  in  America. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON    RUSH  D   HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  articles 


entitled  "English  Journals  Predict  Our  Actions."  I  submit 
one  on  the  Japanese-American  situation  today  for  printing 
and  the  others  will  be  submitted  later. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  certain  piece  of  news  in  the 
afternoon  newspapers,  relative  to  the  statement  of  the  Jap- 
anese minister,  and  to  note  that  there  are  two  ways  to  get 
mto  war.  First,  we  can  declare  war;  second,  we  can  provoke 
someone  else  to  declare  war.  I  feel  that  the  statement  of  the 
Japanese  foreign  minister  is  but  an  echo  of  the  speech  made 
by  the  President  in  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE   FAB  EAST 

In  recent  days,  much  has  been  said  about  the  alliance  thrtween 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  Administration  spokesmen  have  tried 
to  dodge  all  responsibUity  from  their  actions  In  the  crisis.  I  do 
not  uphold  tlie  aggression  of  the  east.  However.  I  say  that  tliere 
has  been  too  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  in  control  to  reach 
a  peaceful  solution.  Furthermore  certain  statements  made  by 
those  directing  the  policy  have  been  too  war-minded  and  not  enough 
peace-minded 

As  In  previous  discussions  of  the  prediction  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  English  Journals,  certain  Interesting 
Sidelights  on  the  Asiatic  developments  are  noted. 

In  the  first  article.  I  dlsctissed  an  "educational  campaign"  by 
cur  officials    toward    Involvement. 

Note  In  the  excerpts  from  the  London  Round  Tabic  how  the 
American  fleet  "would  move  into  Singapore  in  the  event  of  a  Far 
Eastern  threat."  This  Is  from  a  London  publication  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Watch  and  see  the  actions  in  the  Pacillc  and  see 
If  the  predictions  of  the  Round  Table  are  true. 

I  do  not  comment  on  the  matter.  I  shall  pre.sent  the  articles 
and  let  them  be  studied  In  the  light  of  present  developments. 

Remember  how  we  were  advised  that  Captain  Ingcrsoll  was  In 
London  to  dl.'^cuss  naval  construction  with  the  British  authorities. 
But  the  English  Journals  state  that  he  was  over  there  to  discuss 
"naval  cooperation  in  the  Par  East."  The  March  1938  Issue  of  the 
London   Refund   Table   reads: 

"Behind  this  fairly  well-known  educational  activity  of  the 
leaders  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  movement  which  would  be 
more  disquieting,  if  It  were  known  to  Isolationist  opinion.  The 
President's  discussions  with  his  naval  officers  have  definitely  dealt 
With  the  possibility  of  a  long-range  blockade  of  Japan.  Through 
representatives,  he  has  been  in  closest  touch  with  the  British 
Government.  Capt  R.  E.  Ingersoll,  chief  of  the  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion of  the  Navy  Depro^ment,  spent  late  December  and  early 
January  In  London,  conferring  with  the  Admiralty.  His  outward 
mission  was  to  find  out  what  is  happening  technically  in  British 
naval  construction,  particularly  as  concerns  new  battleslilps  and 
the  caliber  of  guns  they  mount.  Another  obvious  Job  was  to  find 
out  If  the  Admiralty  possesses  any  information  unknown  In  Wash- 
ington about  the  rumored  new  Japanese  battleships,  supposed  to 
l)e  of  some  46.000  tons  and  mounting  18-inch  gtins.  But  a  mis- 
sion of  even  more  Importance  to  both  Governments.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed,  was  to  discuss  the  possibility  and  ways  and  means 
cf  naval  cooperation  In  the  Par  East.  Captain  Ingcrsoll "s  un- 
heralded visit  suggests  in  essence  the  exchanges  of  Information  In 
pre-war  days — or  In  the  last  year  or  two — between  Parts  and 
London,  but  it  has  no  such  precedent  in  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions ' 

After  this  discussion  of  the  Ingersoll  visit,  the  magazine  says: 

"When  the  general  public  comes  to  know  of  these  goings-on,  opin- 
ion may  take  fright,  reasonably  or  not  " 

Then  refer  to  the  sentence,  "Behind  this  fairly  well  known  edu- 
cational activity  of  the  leaders  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  other  move- 
ment which  would  be  more  disquieting  If  It  were  known     •      •      •." 

Remember,  we  were  assured  there  was  no  secrecy  In  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policies. 

The  Round  Table  (founded  by  Lord  Lothian)  stated  In  its  June 
1938  Issue  thiC  following: 

"Meantime.  Japan  Is  being  reminded  frequently  that  the  United 
States  Is  Btlll  on  the  Pacific  scene  by  protests  at  air  bombing,  by 
efforts  to  persuade  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  not  to 
supply  Japan  with  the  sinews  of  war.  and  by  the  keen  and  palpable 
Interest  of  public  and  press  In  China's  successful  tactics  and  the 
pyramiding  internal  and  external  difficulties  of  Japan  " 

Would  one  feel  that  would  aid  in  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries? 

In  the  June  1939  Issue  of  the  Round  Table,  the  magazine  an.swers 
the  question,  "The  American  fleet  has  recently  lx^en  concentrated 
In  the  Pacific.    Why?"  In  these  words: 

"The  American  Fleet  has  recently  been  concentrated  in  the  Pacific. 
Why?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  was  given  Indirectly  In  an  article 
that   Lord   Ixjthian   wrote  In  the  London  Observer.     He  said: 

"  'Great  Britain  In  the  past  has  seldom  had  more  thiin  one,  or 
at  most  two,  naval  enemies  to  meet  at  the  same  time.  But  today, 
and  so  long  as  the  anti-Comintern  powers  exist  a.s  a  military  com- 
bination, .she  may  have  to  face  a  naval  war  in  the  North  Sea.  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Far  East  at  the  same  time.    Th&x.  is  to  say. 


a  two-armed  man  may  have  to  flght  a  three-armed  enemy — a  most 
difficult  and.  in  some  circumstances,  an  impossible  task.' 

"Transfer  of  the  American  Fleet  to  the  Pacific,  with  much  of  It  to 
be  concentrated  at  Honolulu,  means  that  the  United  States  is  freeing 
Great  Britain  from  one  of  its  three  potential  enemies.  The  American 
Fk>et  IS  taking  up  the  job  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  quite  apparent  that, 
even  in  the  present  evolving  state  cf  national  opinion,  the  United 
States  Government  cani.ot  give  a  hard-and-fast  guaranty  that  lU 
fleet  will  protect  Malnya  and  Australasia  Public  opinion  will  not 
support  guaranties.  But  statesmen  have  to  make  their  calculations 
on  the  basis  of  other  factors.  And  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is  taking  a  stand  against  Japan. 
Mere  transfer  of  the  fleet,  the  cables  from  Tokyo  speedily  indicated, 
prevented  Japan  from  cementing  an  alliance  with  the  axis. 

"American  naval  authorities  recognize  the  difficulties  of  operation 
In  far  eastern  waters  But  their  fleet  is  tailored  for  long-range 
work  It  is  already  ba.scd  at  Pearl  Harbor,  almost  in  mid-Pacific. 
If  the  Guam  proposal  goes  through  it  will  present  a  far  stronger 
threat.  And  there  is  Singapore  to  be  remembered  Over  a  year  ago 
an  important  American  officer  conferred  with  the  Admiralty  In 
London,  and  explored  the  possibilities  of  naval  cooperation  In  the 
Far  East  There  Is  little  doube  that  part  of  the  American  Fleet 
would  move  into  Singapore  In  the  event  of  a  far  eastern  threat,  and 
might  even  go  there  if  Japan  made  any  overt  action  against  the 
Dutch  or  British  possessions  in  Malaya.  Indeed,  some  American 
officers  believe  that  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  would  constitute  a 
real  deterrent  to  Japanese  operations  as  far  south  as  the  Dutch  East 
Indies 

"A  stronger  British  and  French  line  In  Europe  will  certainly  stim- 
ulate a  stronger  American  policy  in  the  Par  East.  If  the  two  hands 
are  vigorous  and  firm  In  Europe,  the  one  hand  will  doubtless  he  firm 
in  Asia.  Development  of  a  more  active  American  policy  in  Asia  is 
fairly  recent.  Hitherto.  Interest  has  been  concentrated  on  Europe 
But  It  is  beginning  to  t>e  seen  that  if  Great  BriUln's  hands  can  be 
freed  In  Asia  her  European  policies  wUl  grow  more  resolute  Hence 
the  importance  of  sending  the  American  Fleet  to  the  Pacific  1  day 
after  the  President  s  message  to  Hitler,  shortly  after  the  British  guar- 
anty to  Poland,  and  shortly  tiefore  the  decision  to  apply  conscrip- 
tion. The  interaction  of  events  was  very  clear.  That  Is  the  way  the 
United  States  can  cooperate  with  the  grand  alliance  led  by  Great 
Britain  and  France." 

We  were  advised  there  was  no  written  or  Implied  understandings 
or  agreements  with  foreign  powers.  It  seems  that  this  article  was 
very  definite  In  its  knowledge  that  there  was  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment. Recent  statements  made  since  the  war  hysteria  indicate  that 
there  was  some  understanding.  These  statements  were  not  made 
for  our  own  readers  until  they  had  reached  a  stage  of  being  edu- 
cated by  the  State  Department  for  a  stronger  foreign  policy. 

The  Round  Table  told  its  readers  In  England  more  than  a  year 
ago: 

"Far,  Indeed,  by  degrees  that  have  sometimes  gone  impercelved, 
has  the  Roosevelt  administration  led  the  American  people  actively 
into  the  world  crisis." 

Maybe  the  reason  the  American  readers  are  not  supposed  to  know 
Is  shown  In  the  sentence  in  the  same  publication  that  it  would 
be  disquieting  If  we  knew. 

Sidney  Rogerson,  In  the  Lldell  Hart  series,  discussing  English 
propaganda  in  the  Unitct!  States,  said  we  would  be  involved  in  the 
European  conflict  through  Japan.     Is  that  plan  to  be  correct? 

Other  English  publications  discuss  the  Par  East  as  It  affects  the 
United  States,  but   these  shall  not  be  covered  at  this  time. 

Again.  I  note  that  I  am  not  dtacusslng  the  advisability  of  the 
actions  but  only  attempting  to  show  how  accurately  the  English 
Journals  knew  what  the  United  States  would  do  long  before  tbe 
action  was  taken. 


A  Hindu  Views  American  Foreig:n  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  4.  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  strong,  and  withal 
natural,  tendency  on  our  part  to  view  foreign  affairs  from  an 
insular  standpoint.  Therefore,  it  is  both  interesting  and  fre- 
quently instructive  to  learn  the  views  of  those  with  foreign 
background.  The  following  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  published  on  Sunday.  September  15, 1940,  written 
by  one  Taraknath  Das  who,  from  hLs  name,  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  India.    This  letter  contains  information  of  value 
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and  strikes  a  note  of  caution  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  letter  follows: 

[From    the    New    York    Times   of    September    15.    1940) 
Tkaok    Treatt    Favokeo — One    Wrrn    Jap^n    Regarded    as    in    Ottk 

Best  Interests 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Nrw  York  Timfs: 

During  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  persistent  rumors 
that  Soviet  Russia.  China  ruled  by  M.trsiial  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
the  United  States  are  In  tacit  understanding  about  checking 
Japanese  Imperialism  and  Its  expansion  In  vast  regions  of  East 
Asia.  Since  Great  Britain  has  been  very  much  Involved  In  the 
present  war  In  Europ.',  Africa,  and  the  Near  East,  and  shown 
Indications  of  "appeasement  of  Japan"  by  making  the  so-called 
Burma  Road  agreement,  the  rumor  of  an  Amerlcan-Chinese- 
Russlan  understanding  has  pained  strength.  Is  there  any  foun- 
dation to  It' 

To  be  sure,  the  American  people  and  the  administration  in 
Washington  are  in  favor  of  Marshal  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Many 
Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  is  inter- 
ested In  helping  China  to  defeat  Japan  in  her  present  war  In 
China  As  an  expression  of  American  disapproval  of  Japanese 
imperialism  the  present  admlnU-tration  has  abrogated  the  com- 
mciclal  treaty  with  Japan,  and  many  responsible  Americans  speak 
of  an  Amerlcan-Japanest  w.ir  as  Inevitable.  These  things  give 
some  plausibility  to  the  rumor  of  American -Chmese-Russlan 
cooperation  against  Japan. 

agreement  with  soviet 

While  the  United  States  Government  refuses  to  renew  trade 
agreements  with  Japan,  presumably  on  moral  grounds,  on  August 
6.  1940.  it  signed  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia. 
whose  record  as  a  treaty-breaking  aggressor  power  Is  well  known 
to  the  civilized  world  From  the  peru.sal  of  Sir  NevUe  Henderrson's 
Memoir?  It  becomes  clear  that  Soviet  Russia  is  at  least  indirectly, 
if  not  equally,  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.  The  United  States  Government  has  protested  against 
the  rape  of  Finland.  anne.xiitlon  of  Latvia  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
Russian  expansion  is  not  devoid  of  dangerous  consequences  in  the 
Qo!d  Of  world  politics. 

Soviet  Russia  has  acquired  control  of  Outer  Mongolia.  1  000.000 
Btjuare  miles  In  area,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Soviet  Russian  penetration  In  Sinkla!ig.  which  Is  very  rich  in 
minerals  and  In  area  some  750  000  square  miles.  Is  progressing. 
It  Is  Ijelleved  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  getting  ready  to  penetrate 
into  northern  Persia  In  spite  of  these  things,  when  the  United 
States  Oovernment  agrees  to  renew  the  trade  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  refuses  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to  Japan 
In  matters  of  commercial  relations,  many  people  are  inclined  to 
think  that  at  the  back  of  the  renewal  of  trade  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  there  Is  some  motive  of  International  significance. 

Recently  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  refused  the 
request  of  Miuul  A  Co  of  Japan  to  charter  the  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corporation  freighter  Lafayette  to  carry  a  cargo  of  new  steel 
from  an  Atlantic  port  to  Japan,  and  a  request  of  the  Mitsui  Co. 
to  charter  a  tanker  to  carry  fuel  or  Diesel  ell  from  a  California 
port  to  Japan  The  Commission  previously  had  authorized  the 
charter  of  a  tanker  to  carry  ga.sollne  to  Vladivostok  and  had 
refused  similar  charters  to  Japanese  concerns  on  the  grounds  that 
the  voyage  to  Japan  was  not  safe  There  are  not  many  people 
who  will  not  regard  the  reason  for  refusing  the  permission  as  a 
mere  excuse  with  no  foundation. 

TANKERS  CHARTERED 

On  August  7.  1940.  It  was  announced  from  Washington  that  the 
United  States  Maritime  Coniini&.sion  had  granted  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment oil  trust  the  right  to  charter  two  American  tankers,  the 
Varuum  and  the  China  Arrow  of  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  to  carry 
motor  gasoline  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  these  It  appears  that  the  Utiited  States  authorities  are 
favoring  Soviet  Russia.  whUe  they  are  discriminating  against  Japan. 
Here  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Russian  Government  has  been 
engaged  In  supplymg  oil  to  Germany  to  the  tune  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  a  year.  Is  there  any  political  reason  behind  such  a 
double  standard? 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  United  States  Government  has  re- 
newed the  trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia  for  a  vear  because 
Russia  has  agreed  that  she  will  purchase  at  least  $40,000,000  worth 
of  American  gfvxJs  during  the  next  13  months  In  return  the  United 
States  Oovernment  has  promised  to  extend  favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  the  U  8  S  R  However,  from  the  perusal  of  the  following 
wrtract  from  the  letter  of  Mr  Milosoyan,  the  People's  Commissar 
Commerce,  written  to  Mr  Thurston,  the  Charge  d  Affaires  of  the 
United  State*  Enibas.>;y  at  Moscow,  it  becomes  clear  that  Soviet 
Russia  under  certain  circumstances  will  not  be  bound  to  observe  the 
agreement : 

"If,  however,  restrictions  Imposed  on  exports  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  -ihotild  render  it  difficult  for  Soviet  economic 
organiMitlons  to  satltify  their  needs  in  the  United  States,  it  may  l)e 
Impossible  for  these  organizations  to  carry  out   theu:   intentions. 


The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  there- 
fore not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  guarantee  the  above- 
^lentloned  value  of  Its  purchases  (of  at  least  $40,000,000)  In  the 
United  States." 

The  argument  In  favor  of  signing  this  trade  treaty  Is  that  since 
1935  36.  1  e..  in  the  last  5  years.  United  States  exports  to  Soviet 
Rui-sla.  according  to  the  figures  available  from  tne  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  approximately  to  $250,000,000. 
or  $50,000,000  annually,  whereas  imports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  were  about  $115,000,000,  or  about  $27,000,000  per 
year  Tliis  means  that  the  United  States  In  5  years  sold  a  total  of 
$135,000,000  worth  of  gccds  more  to  Soviet  Ruseia  than  she  t)ought 
from  her 

We  are  often  told  by  American  experts  on  far  eastern  affairs  that 
China  Is  one  of  the  most  lmp)ortant  potential  markets  for  the 
United  States  Professor  Griswold,  of  Yale  University,  recently 
pointed  out  that  "of  American  trade  with  the  Par  East.  Japan's 
share  hr.fs  been  double  (at  times  triple)  China's  for  the  past  40 
years"  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  5  years.  1935  39,  Inclusive, 
the  United  States  sold  to  China  goods  worth  about  $225,000,000,  or 
about  $45,000  000  a  year,  while  the  United  States  Import  from  China 
during  the  same  period  has  been  worth  nearly  $525,000,000.  or  about 
$105,000,000  a  year.  Th!s  means  that  in  China  trade  during  the 
last  5  years  the  United  States  had  an  adverse  balance  aggregating 
$300,000,000.  or  averaging  $60,000,000  annually. 

ONE  OF  BEST  CUSTOMERS 

During  the  last  5  years,  1935  39.  Inclusive,  Japan  bought  from  the 
United  States  merchandise  worth  not  less  than  $1,165,000,000.  or 
about  $233,000,000  annually,  and  durine  the  same  period  Japan  sold 
to  the  United  States  goods  worth  $815  000.000.  or  about  $163,000,000 
annually.  Therefore  the  United  States  sold  $350,000,000  worth  :)f 
goods  more  than  it  bought  from  Japan.  Japan  i«5  even  today  the 
third  best  customer  cf  the  United  States.  Japans  favorable  bal- 
ance of  more  than  $60,000,000  annually  about  offsets  China  s  adverse 
trade  balance 

If  we  strike  a  balance  regarding  the  profitableness  of  American 
trade  with  Russia.  China,  and  Japan  during  the  la.st  five  years. 
we  And  that  Soviet  Russia  and  China  together  bought  about  $475.- 
000,000  worth  of  goods,  while  Japan  during  the  same  period  of 
1935^36,  inclusive,  boui^ht  $1,165,000  000.  or  more  than  2'- ^  times 
China  and  Soviet  Russia's  t.^urchases  In  Chlne.se  trade  the  United 
States  had  an  adverse  balance  of  nearly  $300,000,000.  In  Soviet 
Russian  trade  the  United  States  had  a  favorable  balance  cf  $115.- 
000000.  while  in  Japanese  trade  American  clear  gains  have  been 
$350,000,000 

If  pmUable  trade  is  the  only  motive  for  renewing  the  trade 
agreement  with  Soviet  Russia,  then  on  the  same  ground  the 
United  States  Government  shou'.d  not  be  reluctant  to  consider 
the  renewal  of  the  comme-rclal  treaty  with  Japan,  whose  trade  Is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  as  that  of  Soviet  Russia ,  The  present 
Administration's  refusal  to  reestablish  normal  trade  relations  with 
Japan,  while  extending  favorable  attention  to  Soviet  Ru.sslan  trade 
gives  color  lo  the  rumor  that  the  trade  agreement  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States  has  been  renewed  due  to  International 
political  considerations. 

STALFN    EXACTS    PRICE 

Those  who  are  banking  upon  Soviet  Russian  support  for  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  should  not  forget  that  Stalin 
does  not  get  into  an  understanding  with  a  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  humanity  or  philanthropy.  Great  Britain  and  France 
tried  their  best  to  get  Soviet  Russian  support  against  Germany- 
Stalin's  price  was  Finland.  Baltic  states,  a  portion  of  Poland  and 
a  free  hand  In  the  Balkans.  The  Anglo-French  powers  could  not 
satisfy  the  greed  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  because  thev  had 
moral  scruples.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  informed  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  the  present  British  Ambassador 
at  Moscow,  that  unless  Great  Britain  recognizes  Soviet  Russian 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  states,  there  cannot  be  any  improvement 
In  Anglo-Russian  commercial  or  political  relations 
tt^iifi^H  ^^^^^"^  States  wants  Soviet  Russian  support  against  Japan. 
It  will  have  to  pay  a  bie  price  to  Stalin  In  the  form  of  extension  of 
Soviet  Russian  Influence  In  China;  or.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  Will  have  to  agree  to  virtual  control  of  China  by  Soviet 
Russia  in  place  of  Japan.  Lastly,  Soviet  Russia  would  give  all 
kinds  of  encouragement  to  the  United  States  about  an  American- 
Russian  cooperation  against  Japan,  as  she  did  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  against  Germany  and  Italy.  This  will  be  done  with  the 
^'Z!  lin?"^  °/  worsening  American-Japanese  relations,  which 
5^?S^  r^o°  ^"  American-Japanese  war  and  afford  an  opportunity 
for  Soviet  Ru.ssla  to  expand  In  China  and  other  parts  o*  Asia 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumor  of  an  Amerlcan-Russlan-Chlnese 
understanding  against  Japan  is  unfounded;  such  a  poUcv  will  be 
against  the  real  interests  of  the  United  States.  Tbdlspel  such 
rumors  and  promote  real  Interests  of  the  United  States.  stepV  should 
be  taken  to  sign  a  new  commercial  treaty,  a  reciprocal -trade  aeree- 
ment  with  Japan,  in  the  near  future 

„ _  „     ^       ^  Tarakjjath  Das. 

N«w  York.  September  12.  1940. 


Longevity  Pay  of  the  National  Guard 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

I  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday.  October  7.  1940 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
brlns  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  ncent  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  rules 
that  in  connection  with  the  proposed  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  enlisted  n.en  of  that 
service  will  not  be  entitled  to  longevity  pay  for  enlisted 
service  in  the  National  Guard  not  in  Federal  service.  In 
this  same  ruling,  however,  the  Comptroller  General  finds  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  National  Guard  are  entitled  to 
longevity  pay.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  most  unjust,  dis- 
criminatory ruling  that  will  not  help  the  morale  of  our 
National  Guard  in  its  proposed  tour  of  duty.  I  have  a  case  in 
p)oint  in  my  own  congressional  district  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  parallel  cases  throughout  the  country.  This  man, 
an  overseas  World  War  veteran,  has  been  in  the  National 
Guard  for  23  years.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the  first 
sergeant  cf  his  battery.  During  all  of  these  years  he  has 
spent  3  evenings  a  week  in  the  interests  of  the  National 
Guard.  Now  he  will  be  called  to  leave  his  regular  employ- 
ment and  serve  his  country,  all  of  which  he  is  willing  and 
eager  to  do.  However,  a  man  of  his  long  service  is  not  young; 
he  has  a  family,  is  buying  a  home,  and  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port that  home  and  family  unless  he  receives  the  extra  pay 
which  his  long  service  entitles  him  to  receive.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  stands,  this  man  will  be  obliged  to 
resign  from  the  guard,  which  he  will  be  permitted  to  do,  and 
our  Government  will  lose  the  services  of  a  loyal,  patriotic, 
experienced  soldier,  one  who  has  prepared  himself  for  years 
for  the  emergency  which  is  now  at  hand.  He  feels,  and  I 
maintain  that  he  is  right,  that  if  longevity  pay  is  to  be 
authorized  for  commissioned  ofiBcers,  it  should  be  authorized 
for  the  rank  and  file  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  d<*cision  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  which  I 
referred. 

The  decision  follows: 

CoMPTROLLia  Genkral  or  THE  TJntted  States. 

Washington,  September  7.  1940. 
The  Honorable  The  Skcrktart  op  War 

Snj:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  29,  1940  (dispatched  from  The 
Adjutant  General's  office,  September  3,  1940,  and  received  In  this 
ofBce  September  4).  asking  whether  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  cf  the  United  States 
enlisted  men  of  that  component  will  be  entitled  to  longevity  pay 
for  enlisted  service  In  the  National  Guard  not  In  Federal  service. 
Reference  Is  made  In  your  letter  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  286, 
which  l>ccame  Public  Resolution  No.  96.  approved  August  27,  1940. 
Section  1  of  the  Joint  resolution  authorizes  the  President  during 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1942,  to  order  Into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive  months 
each.  any.  or  all  members  and  units  of  any  or  all  reserve  components 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  section  2  thereof  provides; 

"All  National  Guard,  Reserve,  and  retired  personnel  ordered  into 
the  active  military  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  foregoing 
special  authority  shall,  from  the  dates  on  which  they  are  respec- 
tively required  by  such  order  to  report  for  duty  in  such  service,  be 
subject  to  the  respective  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  enlist- 
ments, reenlistments,  employment,  conduct,  rights,  and  privileges 
and  discharge  of  such  personnel  in  such  service  to  the  same  extent 
in  all  particulars  as  if  they  had  been  ordered  Into  such  service  under 
existing  general  statutory  authorizations." 

Section  58  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  as  amended  by  section  5 
of  the  act  of  June  15,  1933  (48  Stat.  155,  32  U.  S,  Code  4-a). 
contains  a  provision  as  follows: 

•The  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  established 
It  shall  be  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  consist  of  those  federally  recognized  National  Guard  units, 
and  organizations,  and  of  the  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 


members  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States.  Terrltorlei, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  have  been  appointed,  en- 
listed and  appointed,  or  enlisted,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  of  such 
other  officers  and  warrant  officers  as  may  be  appointed  therein  as 
provided  in  section  111  hereof;  Proi;tdtd.  That  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  In  the  active 
service  of  the  United  States,  except  when  ordered  thereto  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and.  In  time  of  peace,  they  shall  be  administered, 
armed,  uniformed,  equipped,  and  trained  "in  their  status  as  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  Statec.  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  provided  In  this  act:      •      •      •" 

Section  70  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  by  section  8 
of  the  act  of  June  15,  1933  (48  Stat.  156.  32  U.  S.  C.  123 >.  pro- 
vides an  oath  for  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  in  which 
the  man  acknowledges  he  has  "voluntarily  enlisted  this  ..  day 
of  -_.  19...  as  a  soldier  In  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of .  for  the  period  of*  3  (or  1)  years,  etc.  Sec- 
tion 71  ijf  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  by  section  9  of 
the  act  of  June  15.  1933  (48  Stat.  157,  32  U.  S.  C.  4-b),  contains  a 
proviso  as  follows; 

■■(b)  'National  Guard  of  the  United  States'  means  a  Reserve 
component  of  the  Aimy  of  the  United  States  composed  of  those 
federally  recognized  units  and  organizations  and  persons  duly  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  In  the  active  and  Inactive  National 
Guard  of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  have  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed In  section  73  of  this  act.  and  who  have  been  duly  appointed 
by  the  President  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  as 
provided  in  this  act.  and  of  those  officers  and  warrant  officers 
appointed  as  prescribed  In  sections  75  and  ill  of  this  act.  and  of 
those  persons  duly  enlisted  In  th»  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  sei^ral  States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Coltmibla  who  have  tak6ii  and  eubscrlbed  to  the  oath  of  enlistment 
prescribed  in  section  70  of  this  act." 

Section  111  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  section  18  of  the  act  of 
August  15.  1938  (48  SUt  160.  32  U.  S.  0.  81).  provides  that  when 
Congrers  shall  have  declared  a  national  emergency  and  shall  have 
authorized  the  use  of  the  armed  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  requiring  the  use  of  troops  In  excess  of  those  of  the 
Rt^gular  Army,  the  President  may  order  into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  States  to  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the 
war  or  emergency  all  units  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  with  some  additional  provisions,  and,  in  a  later 
paragraph,  provides; 

"Officers  and  enlisted  men  while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
provided  by  law  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Reserve  forces 
when  ordered  to  active  duty,     •      •      •." 

The  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  June  10.  1922  (42  Stat.  625.  37  U.  8. 
C.  1).  provides  pay  for  the  Regular  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  section  3  thereof,  at  page  627  (37  U.  S.  C.  7)  Axes 
the  pay  of  officers  below  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  in  the  Reserve  forces  of  any  of  the  services  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  the  act  when  authorized  to  receive  Federal  pay, 
provides  that  when  entitled  to  Federal  pay  other  than  for  armory 
drills  of  administrative  function  pay  they  shall  receive  the  longevity 
Increase  as  provided  in  section  1  of  the  act,  and  provides  further 
that; 

"•  •  •  In  computing  the  increase  of  pay  for  each  period  of  3 
years'  service,  such  officers  shall  be  credited  with  full  time  for  all 
periods  during  which  they  have  held  commissions  as  officers  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  In  the  title  of  this  act.  or  In  the  Organized 
MlUtia  prior  to  July  1.  1916,  or  in  the  National  Guard,  or  In  the 
Naval  Militia,  or  in  the  National  Naval  Volunteers,  or  In  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Force,  when  confirmed  in 
grade  and  qualified  for  all  general  service,  with  full  time  for  all 
periods  during  which  they  have  performed  active  duty  under  Reserve 
commitsions  and  with  one-half  time  for  all  other  periods  during 
which  they  have  held  Reserve  commissions." 

Section  14  (37  U.  8.  C  23)  of  the  act  fixes  armory  drill  pay 
of  warrant  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  pay  for  armory 
drills  for  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  and  when  participating  in  the  exercises  provided 
for  by  sections  94.  97.  and  99  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  Other- 
wise than  as  mentioned  herein  there  is  no  provision  contained  In 
that  law  fcr  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
or  of  the  other  Reserve  components  of  the  Army  cr  the  other 
services  mentioned  In  the  title  of  the  act.  Section  9  of  the  act 
(37  U.  S.  C.  13)  contains  a  provision  as  follows: 

"*  •  •  Commencing  July  1,  1922.  •  •  •  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  shall  receive,  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  their  pay,  an  Increase  of  5  percent  of  their  base  pay  for  each 
4  years  of  service  in  any  of  the  services  mentioned  In  the  title  of 
this  act  not  to  exceed  25  percent     •     •     •." 

You  mention  as  of  possible  application  a  provision  contained  In 
section  55  (b)  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
35  Of  the  act  of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  780.  10  U.  S.  C.  427),  relat- 
ing to  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  on  active  duty  that 
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"whtn  on  active  duty  they  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allow-    f 
ancf  8  as  other  enlisted  men  of  like  grades  and  length  of  service." 
The  title  of  the  act  of  June  10.  1922  (42  Stat.  625).  is  as  follows: 
"An  act  to  readjust  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  commissioned 
and   enlisted   personnel    of   the   Army.   Navy,   Marine   Corps,    Coast 
Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service." 

Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  are  entitled  to  count  only  active 
service  In  the  forces  specifically  mentioned  In  the  title  of  the  act  of 
June  10.  1922.  and  service  In  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States, 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  not  In  the  active 
service  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  Included  In  the  title  of  the  act; 
therefore,  service  in  such  a  component  by  enllrtcd  men  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  Is  not  authorized  to  be  counted  Section  1  of  the  National 
Defense  Act.  aa  amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  Jtine  15.  1933  (48 
SUt    153,  10  U  S  C  2).  provides: 

••That  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of  the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  State'i.  the  National  Guard 
while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Organised  Reserve*,  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  •' 

Consequently,  that  although  the  Nati<^)nal  Guard  of  the  United 
States  is  s  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  section  58 
of  the  National  Defense  Act  the  members  thereof  are  not  In  the  ac- 
tive service  of  the  United  States  except  when  ordered  thereto  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  and  the  members  thereof  are  reqtilred  to  be  ad- 
ministered, armed,  uniformed,  equipped,  and  trained  In  their  status 
as  the  National  Oxiard  of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  as  provided  in  the  National  Defense  Act  There  is. 
therefore,  no  "service"  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
until  it  is  ordered  into  the  active  service  of  the  United  States;  when 
not  so  In  the  active  service  there  is  merely  a  liability  to  service  im- 
posed tj  law  upon  memljers  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  various 
States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Service  in  the  lat- 
ter cocnponent  ts  service  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  National  Defense  Act  only  "when  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  "  As  stated  above,  when  not  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States  this  service  may  rvot  be  counted  by  enlisted  members 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  a  statvis  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  would  not  give  f>uch  men  greater  rights 
to  longevity  increase,  there  being  in  fact  no  service  rendered  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  except  when  In  the  active  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States. 

Section  111  provides  that  members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  SUtes— 

"  •  •  •  so  ordered  into  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  the  date  of  such  order  stand  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  National  Guard  of  their  respective  States.  Territories, 
and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  In  the 
active  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  during  such  time 
shall  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  applicable  to  members 
of  the  Army  wboae  permanent  retention  In  active  military  service 
is  not  contemplated  by  law.     •     •     •  •• 

It  is  only  service  which  an  enlisted  man  of  the  Regular  Army  may 
count  for  longevity  Increase  that  is  authorized  to  be  countied  by 
enlisted  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  U  only  that  "length  of  service"  which  a  member  of  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  may  count  under  section  55  (b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Act.  You  cite  the  holding  of  the  former  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  (34  Com  p.  Dec.  120).  which,  as  you  suggest,  was  based 
on  section  ill  of  the  National  Defense  Act  as  originally  enacted 
June  3.  1916  (39  Stat.  211  >.  Specific  prorislon  has  been  made  as 
to  officers  of  the  National  Guard  by  later  laws  and  the  language 
applicable  to  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  has  been  modi- 
fied. That  decision  rested  upon  the  language  therein  construed. 
and  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  statutes. 
Respectfully, 

R.  N    Eljjott, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unitfd  States. 


The  Late  Senator  Lundeen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  MAJ.   AL  WILLIAMS   AND   BOAKE   CARTER 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  informed  that  last 
night  a  certain  well-known  Iwudoir  peep  artist  w^nt  out  of 
his  way  over  the  air  to  attack  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
LuDdeen.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  my  opinion  of  that 


action.  I  think  it  arouses  the  contempt  of  any  fair-minded 
person.  But  I  do  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  two  articles 
about  our  colleague,  who  was  ready  to  stand  up  for  things  he 
believed  to  be  right. 

One  of  the  articles  is  by  Maj.  Al  Williams  entitled  "Senator 
Lundeen."  The  other  is  an  article  by  Boake  Carter.  Senator 
Lundeen  was  conscientious  and  courageous.  He  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  our  entrance  into  the  last  war,  and 
he  was  maligned  and  attacked  for  that  vote,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  right.  He  is  now  being  attacked  because  of  his 
opposition  to  our  being  involved  in  this  war.  His  record  will 
stand  against  the  slurs  of  those  who  are  warmongering  today. 

Of  course,  Senator  Lundeen  needs  no  defense,  but  I  do  say 
it  is  certainly  the  very  depth  of  lowncss  for  men  in  this 
countr>'  such  as  Walter  Winchell  and  Drew  Pearson  to  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  this  man's  character,  especially  after  he 
Is  dead  and  cannot  defend  himself.  However,  I  do  not  think 
It  is  necessary  to  say  any  more  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Lvnnttxn 
(By  MaJ   Al  Williams.  Scrlpps-Howard  aviation  editor) 

When  the  gallant  Ernest  Lundeen  died  recently  In  the  P.  C.  A. 
airliner  crash  at  LovettsvlUe.  Va..  America  lost  a  fearless,  forthright 
spirit,  and  aviation  In  particular  lost  a  stout  champion.  Senator 
Lundeen  was  a  tireless  worker  for  a  separate  air  force,  and  he  had 
seen  the  handwriting  In  the  skies  as  far  back  as  1919.  He  knew 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  and  he  had  caught  the  coloring  for  his  own 
vtslon  of  what  the  future  held  in  the  shajje  of  air  war  and  air  p>ower 
from  General  Mitchell 

Billy  Mitchell  was  10  or  15  years  ahead  of  his  time.  Senator 
Lundeen  was  practical  and  hardheadcd  enough  to  weigh  and  evalu- 
ate that  factor.  He  recocfnized  that  bringing  the  vision  of  Congress 
Into  focus  with  the  vision  of  Billy  Mitchell  was  far  fri :m  an  over- 
night Job.  The  ordinary  human  Is  a  comfort-seeking  animal,  able 
and  willing  to  rise  to  full  p>ower  outputs  for  limited  periods  only, 
and  always  eager  to  throttle  back  to  cruising  speeds.  Billy  Mitchell 
furnished  the  dramatic  crusade,  and  without  extensive  plan  or 
effort  Senator  Lundeen  took  the  road  of  cold  logic  and  educational 
argument — at  cruising  speed. 

To  attain  the  creatloa  of  the  American  air  power  of  which  General 
Mitchell  dreamed  so  clearly.  Mr.  Lundeen  understood  that  vast 
hordes  of  specially  privileged  men  would  have  to  be  unseated  and 
their  holds  on  the  reins  of  legislative  power  loosened.  Year  after 
year  he  Inconsplcuoxisly  gained  his  yardage,  netting  a  first  down 
now  and  then.  His  was  the  up-hill,  all-the-way  fight,  and  he 
knew  It. 

CALLED    TRAITOR 

Senator  Lundeen  was  fighting  for  no  personal  interest  and 
there  was  no  sly  financial  group  t>ehind  hl.Ti.  His  fight  for  air 
power  paralleled  the  Individual  campaigns  in  legLslatlve  fields 
far  removed  from  national-defense  reorganization.  He  was  one 
of  the  Indomltables  who  stood  before  the  engulfing  waves  of 
wild  hjrsterla.  promoted  so  calculatingly,  which  swept  the  United 
States  Into  the  first  World  War.  Standing  squarely  before  that 
flood.  Senator  Lundeen  braved  the  doped  charge  of  traitor 
without  changing  his  course  one  split  degree,  and  Just  as  hon- 
estly and  courageously  he  held  for  the  nonintervention  of  the 
United  States  In  Europe's  repeat  order  for  more  blood. 

Agree  with  his  stand  or  not.  no  real  American  can  deny  him 
the  tribute  of  following  his  own  convictions  and  courageously 
fighting  for  them  In  the  spirit  which   reallv  built  America. 

We  air  people  have  our  own  standards  of  courage  But  those 
standards  differ  radlcaUy  from  those  with  which  the  public  mind 
has  been  Impregnated  Unhappily,  the  layman  has  been  taught 
to  regard  the  fearless  airman  and  the  pilot  who  dares  try  any- 
thing once  as  the  epitome  of  the  true  spirit  of  aviation  Those 
are  the  airmen  we  regard  with  concern  and  something  closely 
akin    to    compassion.     They    are    the    -yes"    men- the    action-first 

CHEAPEST  COCTUCE 

Our  deep  admiration  Is  for  another  sort  of  flying  man— the  pilot 
who  possesses  the  steel-blue  courage  to  push  his  Tudder  and  ?um 

^J-T.^  J^''h"^h7  ""/"''^  ^*  ^'^  calculated  and  tagged  prohfbltVvT 
There  s  a  deadly  fascination  In  grinning  at  the  brleht  face  of 
danger.  Such  a  grin  is  based  on  animal  courage  alone  the  cheap- 
est type  of  courage  and  whose  only  fear  is  also  of  the  cheaplst  kind 
Uie  fear  of  death.  Purer  and  finer,  by  centuries  of  careful  cuUure' 
is  the  courage  of  the  human  who  deliberately  takes  his  .taS 
against  a  wave  of  public  emotion  which  Ihrea  ens  disgrace  more 
accurately  recognized  as  the  pursuing  torture  that  drfls  m??S 
and  moral  blood — and  refuses  to  kill  u^uws   meniai 

^^r^i'^f^°^  euicgizlng.  or  trying  to  put  pretty  words  Into  stream- 
lined formation.  Ifs  merely  somelhing  in  the  heart  nt  Ir^  ^-^7^^ 
airman,  something  seeking  expression.*ha"f 'prayer  hSfadSlriuon 
for  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  Senator  En^est  Lundeen-^or  the 
American  Who  stood  with  his  hands  held  high  2i  the  nath^l 
stampeded  pubhc  opinion.  '^  ^   P*"^   '^ 
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Senator  Lundeen  had  nothing  to  gain  from  his  advocacy  of  a 
separate  air  force  for  this  country  and  the  development  of  real 
American  air  power,  except  tbe  Joy  of  fighting  for  his  convlctioiis 
and  the  accomplishment  of  something  which  he  believed  vitally 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  hla  country.  Aviation,  an  Idealistic 
and  exacting  mistress,  again  gathers  one  of  her  own  Into  lier 
arms. 

"And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?" 


Clearing  a  Name — Unjustified  Attack — Men  Can  Still  Tuunc 

(By  Boake  Carter) 

In  the  years  that  this  coliunn  has  been  in  existence  Its  writer 
has  abided  by  a  general  rule  to  refrain  from  bickering  with  fellow 
columnists. 

But  today  this  column  departs  from  the  general  rule  to  defend 
the  name  of  a  dead  man  that  has  been  foully  smeared. 

The  late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota,  who  died  in  a 
commercial  alr-llne  crash  recently,  declared  to  his  friends  shortly 
before  his  death  that  he  wouldn't  be  surprised  if,  t)ecause  of  his 
grim  adherence  to  his  convictions,  he  wouldn't  sometime  suffer  the 
same  fate  that  befeU  Huey  Long. 

But  I'm  quite  sure  that  Senator  Lundeen  never  expected  to  have 
his  character  assassinated  after  his  death. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Wa&hington-wrltten  column  carried  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Lundeen  was  under  investigation  at  the 
time  of  his  death  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  al- 
leged pro-Nazi  activities  Said  that  column:  "A  G-man.  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  attorney,  and  an  P.  B  I  secretary  were  on  the 
plane  with  him  and  all  were  killed." 

The  article  then  proceeded  to  assert  that  suspicion  was  directed 
to  Lundpcn  after  "many  mysterious  visits  to  his  office"  by  George 
Sylvester  Viereck.  "famous  German  propagandist  •  •  •  and 
self-avowed  friend  of  Adolf  Hitlers  Germany." 

The  article  said  that  Viereck  wrote  Lundecn's  speeches  for  Inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record;  that  the  visitor  gave  gifts  of 
candy  to  the  Lundeen  stenogs.  "Justice  Department  agents  were 
attempting  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  Berlin  was  definitely 
hooked  up  with  members  of  this  (isolationist)  congressional  bloc 
when  Lundeen's  plane  crashed,"  the  article  continued. 

Shocked  to  the  core  on  reading  the  article.  I  set  about  checking 
immediately.  Since  Lundeen  was  my  friend — I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that^ — and  since  I  knew  his  hatred  of  Hltlerism,  but  knew 
also  of  hl.s  determination  to  battle  dogpedly  against  those  elements 
which  desire  to  drive  this  country  Into  a  foreign  war  It  was  imf>08- 
slble  for  me  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  I  read 

By  the  end  of  a  day's  telephoning  I  gathered  the  facts.  I  set 
them  down  here  I  hope  they  help  to  clear  as  fine  and  decent  an 
American  as  ever  sat  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

Attorney  Grnoral  Jackson  denied  categorically  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  investigating  Lundeen. 

From  the  ofUce  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  P.  B.  I.,  I  got 
the  following:  That  the  G-man  on  the  plane  was  en  route  to  his 
first  assignment  In  the  Chicago  field  office,  after  hL'«  initial  training 
period  of  7  weeks.  He  had  sought  permission  to  stop  off  at  Pitts- 
burgh to  see  his  sick  father  before  going  on  to  Chicago.  He  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Lundeen  than  did  the  cow  that  Jumped  over  the 
moon 

The  P.  B  I.  secretary  was  not  a  secretary  but  a  typist,  setting  out 
on  her  annual  leave,  bound  for  Cleveland,  where  she  had  planned 
to  spend  the  week  end  with  a  girl  friend. 

The  I>partment  of  Justice  attorney  was  a  lawyer  from  the  Tax 
Division,  without  connection  whatsoever  with  the  P.  B  I.  and  un- 
known to  them  as  an  Identity  until  she  died. 

I  was  told  I  was  the  first  newspaperman  to  check  with  the  Bureau 
for  confirmation  or  nonconfirmation  of  facts  I  was  further  told 
that  the  Director,  the  F.  B.  I.  itself,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
hoped  the  foregoing  facts  in  this  column  would  be  publicized  widely 
to  square  Lundeen's  name  with  the  public,  to  square  the  FBI 

"Smears  like  this  one  on  Lundeen,"  I  was  Informed  from  Mr. 
Hoover's  office,  "are  totally  unfair  to  the  F.  B.  I.  We  are  not  a 
Gestapo  nor  an  Ogpu  We  are  not  engaged  In  spying  on  Senators 
or  Congressmen  and  we  dont  Intend  to  We  are  doing  more  right 
now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  prove  the  Americanism  of  many  unju.stly 
maligned  people  In  these  days  of  hysteria  than  to  prove  their  un- 
Amerlcanism  Senator  Lundeen  was  not  under  Investigation,  and 
it  Is  a  gross  slander  on  him  to  say  he  was  The  smear  he  received, 
putting  us  inferentlally  tjehlnd  the  eight  ball.  Is  typical  of  the  type 
of  Communist  tactics  we  have  had  to  contend  with  In  cur  work." 

A  long-distance  telephone  call  to  New  York,  to  find  George 
Sylvester  'Viereck  came  next. 

"Certainly."  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  been  In  the  Senator's  office. 
And  why  not?  We  knew  each  other  for  25  years.  Yes;  he  called 
me  occasionally  for  certification  of  something  he  was  writing.  Just 
as  he  called  his  other  friends,  or  the  War  Department,  or  the  Navy 
Department,  or  anyone  for  information,  viewpoints,  or  opinions. 

•  When  In  Washington  I  dropped  in  to  see  him.  His  office  force 
sometimes  worked  until  early  morlng.  Often  I'd  ask  the  girls  to 
run  through  miles  of  corridors  to  the  Library,  or  somewhere  else, 
to  get  material.  And  to  thank  them,  I  once  bought  them  a  box 
of  chocolates.  ♦ 

"If  the  fact  that  I  knew  the  Kaiser  once,  wrote  a  book  about  him 
26  years  ago,  disagreed  w^lth  the  Interventionists,  and  gave  a  box  of 


candy  to  the  girls  in  the  Senator's  office  for  running  errands  for 
me,  adds  up  to  make  both  Lundeen  and  myself  Nazis,  then  the 
art  of  character  assassination  Is  growing  filthier  than  I  Imagined." 

Finally,  a  call  to  Miss  Cummlngs,  Lundeen's  secretary,  now  gather- 
ing the  loose  ends  of  the  Senator's  affairs  In  the  National  Capital. 

"I  only  hope,"  said  she.  "that  you  will  point  out  what  a  miserable 
and  despicable  lie  It  was — about  a  man  who  never  hurt  a  soul  in 

his  life  and  loved  this  country  as  much  as  any  man  In  America 

and  suffered  for  it,  too." 

These,  then,  are  the  facts.  They  are  not  presented  to  bicker  with 
other  writers,  but  solely  to  clear  the  name  of  a  fine  Senator  now 
unable  to  defend  himself  Also  to  dispel  the  unjust  Inference  that 
the  P.  B.  I.  Is  Just  another  Gestapo. 

Many  men  may  still  hold  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  In 
America.  It  Is  not  manly  to  blast  a  man's  reputation  when  he's 
dead,  or  honest  to  smear  him  with  whole  untruths.  But  It  Is  damna- 
ble to  add  to  the  public  unrest  muck  that  bslongs,  not  on  a  news 
page,  but  more  appropriately  In  the  men's  room. 


Election  Prospects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  editorial  from  the  Times- 
Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  dated  the  5th  instant,  under 
the  heading  "It  looks  like  Roosevelt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  October  5.  1940  J 
It  Looks  Like  Roosevelt 

We've  been  studying  various  Presidential  polls  conducted  by 
assorted  public-opinion  sounders,  and  trying  to  analyze  them. 

At  this  time,  a  month  before  the  election,  all  the  polls  we've 
seen  Indicate  a  Roosevelt  victory — not  a  46-State  landslide  as  In 
1936,  but  a  decisive  victory  nevertheless. 

Some  of  the  headlines  over  the  poll  reports  in  some  of  the 
papers  don't  Indicate  the  same  story  as  do  the  reports  themselves. 
This  is  because  most  of  the  papers  are  for  Willkle.  and  some  wish- 
ful thinking  naturally  creeps  into  some  headlines. 

As  for  the  New  York  Dally  News  New  York  State  poll.  It  is 
scheduled  to  begin  Monday,  October  14,  and  end  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 2.  The  usual  care  will  be  exercised  to  make  it  an  accurate 
reflection  of  voter  sentiment,  and  the  up-State  and  New  York 
City  ret~ums  will  be  scientifically  weighed  against  each  other. 

Except  for  1928.  the  News  polls  have  accurately  forecast  the 
outcome  of  Presidential  elections  In  New  York  State  for  the  last 
12  years.  In  1928,  the  News  took  one  poU  In  Juiy-August  and 
another  Just  before  the  November  election.  The  earlier  one  indi- 
cated that  Al  Smith  would  carry  New  York;  the  later  one  Indicated 
Hoover.  Averaging  them  up,  we  thought  we  could  still  foresee 
Smith  making  the  grade.  He  didn't.  Since  then  the  News  has 
waited  until  mid-October,  when  sentiment  has  crystallized. 

It's  valuable  to  know,  If  one  can,  how  New  York  Is  going  to  go 
In  a  Presidential,  election.  Since  1884,  at  least,  the  Nation  has  gone 
as  New  York  State  has  gone,  only  1  year  excepted.  That  was  In 
1916.  when  Hughes  (Republican)  carried  New  York  but  Wilson  was 
reelected.  The  Democrats  since  1884  have  won  only  once  without 
carrying  New  York;  the  Republicans  have  never  won  since  1864 
without  carrying  New  York. 


Wht  We're  fob  Roosevelt  Now 

If  the  election  were  to  be  held  today,  this  writer  would  vote  for 
Roosevelt.  We  can  see  so  much  that  Roosevelt  has  and  Willkle 
hasn't,  and  so  little  that  Willkle  has  and  Roosevelt  hasn't. 

The  third-term  issue  Eeems  inconsequential  to  us.  In  a  world  on 
fire,  the  only  real  issue  Is:  Who  Is  the  best  man  we  can  get  for 
President  for  the  next  4  years? 

BIG    NAVT    BtrnDEE 

One  achievement  of  President  Roosevelt's  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  serious  consideration  for  reelection.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  built  up  the  Navy  to  such  a  strength  that  bAiind  that  Navy, 
If  It  is  skillfully  handled,  the  United  States  probably  has  time  to 
build  itself  an  army  which  can  beat  off  the  world,  if  need  be.  Not 
even  the  President's  enemies  deny  that  the  Navy  was  j>athetlc  In 
1933  and  Is  In  splendid  trim  In  1940. 
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HOOSm    WILLKIE 

We  don't  need  to  list  Roosevelt  domestic  social  reforms  They 
were  damned  as  socialism  by  Mr  Willkies  friends  before  Mr  WlUkie  s 
nomination.  Since  then.  Mr  WUlkl?  has  been  saying  that  he's  all  for 
Ibem.  but  will  admlnUter  them  better 

This  is  quite  a  change  of  heart  on  Mr  WUlkle's  part.  For  11  years 
before  his  numinatlon.  he  lived  at  1010  Fifth  Avenue  and  had  his 
office  at  20  Pine  Street.  In  the  Wall  Street  area. 

He  was  a  big  power  utUlty  holding  company  executive  himself;  he 
palled  around  with  men  of  great  wealth;  his  remarlta  generally  re- 
flected the  state  of  mind  of  those  men. 

HIS  conversion  to  a  touale-halred  Hoosler  who  Just  dotes  on 
workers   farmers,  and  whlte-collarltes  Is  a  little  hard  to  believe. 

One  person  who  evidently  dcesnt  believe  WiUkle's  conversion  Is 
real  U  John  W  Davis  Mr  Davis  says  he  la  for  WlUkle.  It  may  be 
faintly  remembered  that  this  Mr  Davis  Is  the  Morgan  lawyer  whom 
the  Democrats  nominated  for  President  in  1924.  and  who  was  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice  on  election  day  of  that  year  by  a  vast 
majority 

Its  a  cinch  that  Mr  Davis  doesnt  favor  Mr  Willkle  on  account  of 
■oclal  security,  the  Wagner  Act.  and  the  S  E  C.  to  say  nothing  of 
the  T.  V.  A..  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville  Dams. 


Third  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18K  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  FORMER   REPRESENTATTVB   JOHN   O'CONNOR 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimctis  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  subject  of  a  third  Presidential  term,  made  by  Hon.  John 
O'Connor,  of  New  York,  former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  en  the  Judiciary  considering 
proposed  amendmentjs  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
6Utes  to  limit  the  Presidential  term  of  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  this  country  the  Issue  of  a  third  term  for  a 
President  ceases  to  be  academic  and  becomes  real 
"~^  The  hearings  l>efcre  your  subcommittee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  replete  with  quowtions, 
from  dead  and  llvlnu  distinguished  Americans,  emphatically  oppos- 
ing a  third  term  as  President  for  any  person,  with  amplincatlons  of 
whi«t  such  a  happening  might  well  entail  for  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  country.  It  would  be  cumulative  to  requcte  here 
the  expressions  of  Presidents  Washington.  Jefferson.  Jackson. 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Buchanan.  Johnson.  Cleveland.  McKmley. 
Taft  and  Wilson,  as  well  as  the  unanswerable  objections  of  Senator 
GtoRGi  Nonars.  of  Nebraska,  before  his  apostasy 

The  Democratic  platforms  of  1896  and  1912  were  also  most  em- 
phatic in  opposition  to  a  third  term  for  anyone. 

In  fact,  up  to  shortly  before  the  1940  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, held  at  Chicago  no  conspicuous  figure  In  American  public 
life  had  advccated  a  third  term,  except  Mr  Earl  Brjwder,  the  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States,  who.  on  May  12.  1939. 
deigned  to  inform  the  American  people  that  "the  tradition  of  the 
third  term  In  the  Presidency  must  be  set  as.de  •  •  '."  That 
settled  It  It  may  well  be  that,  because  of  hi.s  carte  blanche  entry 
into  the  White  House,  of  course,  prior  to  his  purge."  he  had  much 
irore  ins;de  information  than  Mr  James  A  Farley  the  one  man  who 
had  been  IndUpensable"  to  the  election  of  Mr  Roosevelt  in  1932  and 
1936      For  It  has  been  published,  and  not  denied,  that — 

•  Early  in  1939  President  Roosevelt  told  Mr  Farley  he  would  make 
a  public  statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term  after  Congress  adjourned  in  the  summer  of  thai  year." 

And    further,    that    thi«    President    later— 
"told  Mr   Parley  he  wculd  make  the  announcement  after  Congress 
convened  on   January  3.    1940  ' 

In  the  Interim  was  the  confidant  Browder.  using  his  L-enlnlne 
wiles  to  prevail  upon  th?  President  to  decide  to  violate  the  tradi- 
tion "^  Of  all  people.  Browder  should  have  rememl>ered  what 
Nietzsche  said: 

"Every  tradition  grows  even  more  venerable — the  more  remote  Is 
Itself  The  reverence  due  to  It  Increases  from  generation  to  gen- 
•raUou.     Tbe  tradition  anally  becomes  holy. ' 


It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  Presidents  who  entertained  the 
desire  to  violate  th?  tradition  and  secure  a  third  term,  but  none 
ever  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  nomination  by  his  party  for  a 
third  time,  either  because  the  party  leaders  respected  the  tradition 
or  the  particular  President  had  not  gathered  sufBcient  people 
around   the   public    trcugh    to    "draft"    him. 

Anything  can  happen  In  Chicago.  WiUlam  Vaughn  Moody 
dcscrlted    the    tcwn   as — 

"Gigantic,   willful,   young. 

Chicago    sitteth    at    the    northwest    gates. 
With   restless   violent    hands   and   casual    tongue. 
Melding  her  mighty  fates." 

That  was  the  convention  site  Insisted  upon  by  the  President, 
over  the  protests  of  MJ  Farley.  Vice  President  Gamer,  ajid  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  when  the  Democratic  National  Committee  met  at 
the  V/lUard  Hotel  in  V/ashington  early  in  1940.  The  stage  had  beer, 
all  set  for  Philadelphia,  until  Hague  and  Mayor  Kelly  were  sum- 
moned to  the  telephone  and  received  that  familiar  message, 
"Tommy  Corcoran.  si)eaking  frrm  the  White  House;  It  must  be 
Chicago"  Whereupon  those  two  former  violent  personal  and 
political  opponents  of  Mr  Roosevelt  stood  in  the  breach  Chicago 
It  was      No  one  can  afford  to  antagonize  the  prosecutor. 

So  the  moot  question  of  a  third  term  thus  became  a  reality 
Hopkins,  the  Socialist  and  star  boarder  at  the  White  Hcu.se.  ana 
Ickes,  the  ccurt  Jester  and  stamp  collector,  were  dispatched  to  the 
•Windy  City.  '  an  appropriate  place  for  a  "draft  "  Private,  direct 
telephone  lines  were  installed  in  the  suites  of  these  two  Jeffer- 
sonlan  Democrats,  connected  with  the  throne  room 

Mr  Farley  finally  found  out  they  were  In  town  and  then  learned 
that  what  the  President  had  told  him  on  the  previous  Sunday  at 
Hyde  Park,  did  not  go      Caesar  was  willing. 

The  Job  holders  were  dispatched  to  the  convention.  Hatch  Act 
or  no  Hatch  Act  That  is  how  the  question  of  a  third  term  became 
a  living,  burning  issue  before  the  American  f>eople.  The  President 
had  forced  his  own  renom:nation  by  the  very  mean.s  that  the 
founding  fathers  had  feared  and  sought  to  guard  against. 

The  "corrupted  morals  and  political  depravity"  feared  by  George 
Washington  had  actually  happened.  The  "horde  of  officeholders." 
referred  to  by  Cleveland,  had  done  the  Job.  Chicago  and  the  world 
had   witnessed — 

■•The  absorbing  and   diverting  Interest   In   the  reelection  of  the 
Incumbent   taken   by   the   Federal   civil   servants   who   regard    their 
own  tenure  as  dependent  on  his  " 
As  President  Taft  said. 

What  President  Wilson  had  branded  as  "Intolerable."  had  actually 
occurred ; 

"That  any  President  should  be  permitted  to  determine  who 
should  succeed  him — himself  or  another — by  patronage  or  coercion, 
or  by  any  sort  of  control  of  the  machinery  by  which  delegates  to  the 
nominating  convention   are   chosen." 

Senator  Geobce  Noaais.  saw  his  feared  prediction  come  true, 
that: 

"A  President  wlshin<^  to  be  renominated.  If  he  wants  to  use  the 
power  that  is  his.  after  he  has  been  In  ofQce  for  seme  time,  can 
compel  his  party  •  •  •  to  renominate  him  •  •  •  he  Is  at 
the  head  of  the  machine  that  has  the  entire  country  within  Its 
grasp;  he  can.  through  the  power  that  he  possesses,  using  the  offi- 
cials who  are  under  him  and  who  range  down  to  the  lowest  on  the 
list,  round  up  delegates;  he  can  control  conventions  as  no  other 
man  on  earth  can  control  them  •  •  '.He  nominates  himself 
by  using  the  Instrumentality  that  the  law  gives  him  on  account  of 
his  pcisltlon;  there  is  no  competition;  there  Is  a  trust;  there  Is  a 
monopoly  of  the  nomination  as  far  as  his  party  Is  concerned  ' 

The  renomlnatlon  having  thus  been  secured,  in  the  precis?  way 
sought  by  our  former  statesman  to  be  guarded  against,  the  next 
innovation  desired  to  be  accomplished  is  the  actual  election  for  a 
third  term. 

The  300.000  exempt  Fed?ral  officeholders  obeyed  the  lash  of  the 
whip  at  Chicago  Will  the  team  win  out  In  the  last  inning  on 
November  5?  That  may  well  depend  on  the  size  of  th?  "trough." 
Heretofore  there  has  been  pumped  into  It  the  biUicns  for  W  P.  A.. 
P  W  A.  etc  A  benevolent  dictatorship  has  laid  well  the  ground 
work. 

Harry  Hopkins  was  speaking  ex-cathedra  when  he  told  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  at  the  Saratoga  race  track  in  August  1938.  "We  shall  spend 
and  spend,  and  elect  and  elect."  The  "benevou  ncp "  had  been  tried 
and  found  effective.  For  Instance,  during  the  Democratic  primary 
contest  In  the  Sixteenth  New  York  Congressional  District  In  1938. 
3.000  W  P  A  workers  were  put  on  the  rolls  overnight  In  the  hos- 
pitals In  that  very  district.  Far  more  than  necessary,  because  the 
election  was  decided  by  a  mere  277  votes. 

The  billions  doled  out  to  W  P  A  .  etc..  workers  are.  however,  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  is  hnp?d  *o  be  accomplished  by  the  fif- 
teen billions  to  be  spent  on  defense  '  Make  room  at  the  trough! 
Here  come  the  voters! 

The  "horde  of  officeholders"  are  being  and  will  be  Increased.  Balm 
of  Gilead  will  be  one  prescription. 

The  fever  caused  by  "the  stab  In  the  back"  will  be  lowered  by 
further  appointments  of  voters  of  Italian  extraction.  Exhibit  A — 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  Chairman  of  the  United  States-Canada  Defense 
Commission,  solely  by  coincidence,  of  course,  and  also  chairman  of 
the  "Progressives"  for  Roosevels. 

Very  shortly  a  citizen  of  New  York  City,  named  Rao,  will  be 
appointed  to  an  important  public  office.  It  Ju3t  so  happens  he 
also  Is  of  Italian  extraction. 
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Mr.  James  A.  Parley's  brother  has  for  sometime  been  offered 
an  appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  President.  Of  course,  there 
Is  no  connection  between  this  largess  and  the  general  public 
opinion  that  Mr   Parley  was  treated  shabbUy. 

Nor  would  It  be  any  great  surprise  If  the  press  should  shortly 
announce  the  appointment  of  some  prominent  citizen  of  German 
extraction,  most  Ukelv  a  resident  of  St.  Louis 

That  takes  care  of  the  more  important  racial  and  religious 
proups.  which  are  opposed  to  "four  more  years  of  It."  but,  of 
course,  the  Negroes  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  have  been,  pretty 
much,  for  8  years  Add  to  that  the  many  beneficiaries,  rela- 
tives and  others,  of  billions  in  defense  contracts,  not  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  but  "negotiated,"  with  the  usual  addenda  of  a 
proportionate    campwUgn    contribution — Hatch    Act    or    no    Hatch 

Act. 

The  market  place  around  the  trotigh  Is  then  Jammed  On 
November  5.  the  trough  Is  temporwrlly  drained  and  becomes  a 
ballot  box. 

The  politicians  have  always  said  "You  can't  beat  somebody  with 
nobody"  But  can  you  beat  sometxxly  who  has  a  trough? 
That's  the  danger  our  forefathers  saw. 

As  between  the  two  resolutions  \mder  consideration  by  your 
committee.  I  am  Inclined  to  prefer  a  limitation  of  one  term  of 
6  years  for  any  President  with  ineligibility  for  reelection,  at 
any  time.  If  It  were  not  for  the  established,  but  too  long,  term 
of  6  years  for  Senators.  I  would  favor  one  term  of  4  years  Un- 
fortunately, like  birth  control,  the  provision  cannot  be  made  re- 
tioactlve  to  meet  the  present  threat. 

In  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  recall,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  always  advocated  frequent  elections,  by  means  of  rea- 
sonably short  terms  of  office  or  limitations  against  an  official  suc- 
ceeding himself.  The  SUUnesque  "democracy"  In  control  at  the 
moment  holds  to  the  contrary. 

Eighty  million  of  oxir  f)eople  reside  in  34  of  our  States,  the  con- 
stitutions of  which  have  some  limitation  of  that  nature,  such  as 
Alabama.  Delaware.  Plorlda.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri.  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  etc.  Perhaps  the  preponder- 
ance of  Southern  States  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  provided  for  one  term  of  6  years 

To  the  people  of  those  commonwealths,  no  man  is  "lndlspen.sable  ** 
They  believe,  as  Andrew  Jackson  did,  "If  only  one  man  is  available 
for  an  ofBce.  abolish  the  ofHce."  When  Mr.  Charles  P  Murphy  was 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  recognized  as  the  most  powerful 
Democratic  political  leader  In  the  Nation,  a  prominent  citizen 
appealed  to  Mr.  Murphy  to  continue  a  certain  public  official  In  office, 
on  the  ground  that  "we  Just  cant  get  along  without  him"  Mr. 
Mtirphy  inquired,  "What  would  we  do.  if  he  died?"  The  enthusi- 
astic advocate  hemmed  and  hawed.  "Well,  of  course.  If,"  etc..  to 
which  Mr    Murphy  replied.  "Well,  consider  him  dead!" 

The  mere  supgestlon  of  "Indlspensablllty"  Is  a  protoplasm  that 
germinates  a  dictator. 


The  Gallup  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Gallup  poll  following 
the  same  graveyard  route  as  did  the  Literary  Digest  poll? 

In  this  connection,  I  include  the  following  by  Gen.  Hugh 
S.  Johnson: 

ONE  man's  opinion 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

The  political  practice  about  these  modem  polls  Is  like  Shylock 
with  Portia,  to  praise  them  when  their  forecast  Is  favorable  and 
curse  them  otherwise.  I  can  escape  that  charge.  I  have  long 
regarded  all  these  "sampling"  polls  as  a  public  evil,  capable  of 
vicious  abuse.  They  won't  tell  their  exact  method.  They  resist 
Investlgation-s  that  would  reveal  more  than  their  "general  prin- 
ciples." These  are  not  enough  to  determine  whether  In  the  science 
of  mathematics  they  stand  even  on  a  sound  formula  of  probabilities. 

They  refer  to  their  record  of  acctiracy.  Sometimes  It  has  been 
remarkable,  but  since  they  do  not  claim  accuracy  within  3  or  4 
percent  and  many  an  election  has  turned  on  less  than  that.  It  is 
not  very  convincing — especially  since  they  are  very  coy  In  reporting 
the  actual  number  (not  the  percentage)  of  "undecided'  answers  by 
location.    That  clouds  their  whole  result. 

I  have  been  an  antlpoll  crusader  ever  since  the  1936  Literary 
Digest  poll,  which  had  convinced  the  country  of  Its  accuracy  by  tbe 
same  repeated  assertions  as  Dr.  Gallup's.     It  showed  a  Landon  land- 


slide. I  did  a  little  prognostication  myself  and  came  within  two 
States  of  being  as  accurate  as  Jim  Farley.  We  were  both  far  more 
accurate  than  any  of  these  polls  and,  as  for  the  Literary  Digest, 
which  had  threatened  me  with  a  suit  for  libel,  it  was  heard  no 

more. 

Now  Dr.  Gallup.  In  a  critical  moment  In  this  campaign  and  Ju&t 
when  It  Is  likely  to  do  Mr.  Willkie  the  most  harm  with  both  cam- 
paign contributors  and  sheeplike  bandwagon  riders,  reports  42 
Stales  and  499  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  32  electoral 
votes  in  6  States  for  Mr.  WlUkle. 

I  feel  free  to  say  without  chsirge  of  bias  and  on  the  basis  of  my 
4  years"  consistent  fight  against  this  sort  of  stuff  that  It  is  as 
dangerous  and  misleading — If  not  vicious — as  the  Literary  Digest 
poll  in  1936. 

There  Is  a  survey  In  this  country  based  on  a  different  method  from 
Dr.  Gallup's  more-and-more  routine  sampling.  It  is  called  the  Dunn 
Survey.  It  ha.s  been  conducted  for  years  by  a  scholarly  retiring  sort 
of  fellow  rather  than  a  publicity  agent.  It  Is  not  a  poll  taken  by 
part-time  agents  on  a  theoretically  selected  samplUig  and  some- 
»lmes  by  tricky  leading  questions.  It  Is  scientific  analysis  of  several 
factors.  He  has  not  attempted  to  commercial Izie  or  publicize  it.  It 
has  been  far  more  timely,  or  at  least  forecast  results  far  sooner,  than 
the  Gallup  polls. 

Its  accuracy  has  frequently  been  miraculous  and  It  has  gone  into 
much  more  detail  In  forecasting  political  results  In  congressional 
and  senatorial  elections.  In  the  1938  midterm  election.  It  was  100 
percent  accurate  In  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Missouri,  and  Colorado. 
It  was  99.6  percent  accurate  In  an  over-all  average  percentage  for  the 
country.  On  the  plain  face  of  its.  record  of  results,  I  would  accept 
It  In  preference  to  any  other. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  recent  Gallup  blast  of  499  electoral 
votes  for  Roosevelt  was  broadcast — the  Dunn  survey  with  several 
small  States  alisent.  which  would  not  have  affected  the  result — 
showed  331  votes  for  WlUkle.  or  47  more  than  necessary,  with  a 
probability  of  a  fair  Increase. 

Moreover,  while  the  Gallup  poll  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  New  England 
and  all  the  key  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  the  Dunn  poll  puts  all  these  safely  for  Mr.  Willkle— by 
percentages  which  In  some  cases  check  very  closely  with  the  local 
newspaper  polls. 

Contrary  to  every  other  experience,  over  the  years.  Instead  of  being 
relatively  close  In  percentages,  this  time  the  results  of  these  two. 
forecasts  are  in  some  ca-ses  so  divergent  as  to  raise  grave  questions. 

It  is  too  early  for  this  column  to  repeat  Its  1936  stunt  "Mr.  Landon 
may  carry  four  States,  he  Is  only  sure  of  two."  but  I  don't  think  we 
are  going  to  hear  any  more  of  the  Gallup  poll  after  thU  election 
than  of  the  Llterarj-  Digest  poll  after  1936.  If  It  becomes  appropriate 
to  eat  these  words,  I  shall  do  It  as  gracefully  as  possible,  but  I  didn't 
have  any  literary  Indigestion  last  time  and  I  don't  expect  to  suffer 
Galluplng  consumption  In  1940. 


A  Fourth  Term  for  President  Roosevelt  Even  Now 

Under  Discussion 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  occur- 
rence which  has  received  but  little  notice  in  the  press,  but 
which  clarifies  better  than  could  any  other  Incident  the  sin- 
ister menace  of  a  third  term,  occurred  on  August  31  at  Hyde 
Park  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dutchess  County  Roosevelt  Club. 

Judge  John  Mack,  of  Poughkcepsie,  who  nominated  Roose- 
velt in  the  1932  convention  and  again  in  the  1936  convention, 
and  who  was  scheduled  to  have  nominated  him  in  the  1940 
Chicago  convention,  spoke  from  the  same  platform  with 
President  Roosevelt.  On  the  platform  with  them  were  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  of  New  York,  and  other 

notables. 

There  on  the  platform  with  the  President,  Judge  Mack 
extolled  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most 
righteous  of  men,  and  concluded  his  address,  according  to 
press  reports  later  commented  on  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  by  stating  to  the  audience  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  just  told  him— Judge  Mack— that  he  had  no  intention  o£ 
being  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  term.  This  was  no  idle  state- 
ment, because  the  worthy  judge  went  on  to  explain  that 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  really  want  to  run  for  a  third 
term  and  had  told  him  so  6  months  before  the  convention. 
He  was,  said  the  judge,  "drafted  against  his  will,"  but  "he 
already  has  told  me  he  will  not  run  a  fourth  time."    Of  course. 


I. 
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the  Chicago  convention  drafted  Mr.  Roosevelt  like  Richmond  \ 
took  General  Grant.  } 

Regardless  of  his  Importance  as  a  political  figure,  it  remains 
a  fact  that  Judge  Mack  is  one  of  Mr.  Roo.sevelfs  closest,  oldest, 
and  most  Intimate  friends.  When  Judge  Mack  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  him  he  would  not  run  for  a  fourth  term,  it  can 
be  put  down  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  tell  him  that.  The  state- 
ment itself,  of  course,  is  not  important  as  to  its  bearing  4  years 
hence,  because  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  promises  today  may  mean 
nothing  tomorrow.  But  the  statement  dees  greatly  illumi- 
nate tlie  state  of  the  Roosevelt  mind,  and  it  shows  the  sinister 
danger  which  lurks  in  his  third-term  candidacy,  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful, which  the  whole  White  House  strategy  is  designed  to 

gloss  over. 

This  statement  Indicates  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  already 
assumes  he  is  as  good  as  reelected  for  a  third  term,  and  that 
he  actually  is  discussing  among  his  intimate  friends  the 
question  of  a  fourth  term.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  President,  whose  boldne.ss  in  trying  to 
shatter  the  anti- third- term  tradition  is  based  upon  his  own 
belief  and  that  of  some  of  those  around  him  that  there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  United  States  who  has  the  intelligence,  the 
energy,  and  the  capacity  to  govern  the  Nation  excejA  Roose- 
velt. That  is,  of  course,  the  only  excuse  for  a  third-term 
campaign.  It  is  the  only  possible  justification  for  this  effort 
to  kwp  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  for  12  years  instead  of 
for  8  years. 

Every  argument.  Including  the  utterly  false  one  of  his  hav- 
ing been  "drafted"  by  the  Chicago  convention,  put  forward  to 
Justify  a  third  term  would  be  put  forward  in  1944  to  justify  a 
fourth  term  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  alive  and  well  enough 
to  make  the  campaign  at  that  time.  Indeed,  his  election  for  a 
third  term  would  in  itself  be  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
argument  for  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  and  even  a  sixth  term  for 

him. 

His  manner  of  choosing  his  running  mate.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace  meaning  to  say  his  manner  of  shoving  Mr.  Wallace 

down  the  throat  of  the  convention  against  its  most  violent 

struggles shows  that  he  would  not  hesitate  in  1944  or  1948 

to  shove  his  successor — either  son  James  or  someone  else — 
down  the  throat  of  the  conventions  at  those  times.  The  one 
thing  certain  Is  that  already  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  thinking  about 
the  fourth- term  question. 


Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  Republican  Nominee 

for  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANS.\S 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  7  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

ISk  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OP  KANSAS 


\ 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  in  a  broadcast  by  electrical  tran.scription  on 
the  night  of  October  6.  1940.  over  broadcasting  station  WIBW, 
on  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printixl  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  in  the  radio  audience.  I  am  glad  th.it  Senator  Ch.krles  L 
McN.\RT.  vi  Oregon.  Republican  nomlrtee  for  Vice  President,  is  going 
to  visit  Kansas  next  week,  and  taJte  part  in  tlie  Kansas  campaign. 

Senator  McNa«t  and  Wendell  Wlllkle.  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  are  leading  toward  victory  in  the  battle  of  America 

You  know,  when  we  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  we  Americans 
are  as  vitally  Interested  in  winning  the  battle  of  America  as  we  are 
Interested  la  seeing  the  Ei^.glish  win  the  Battle  of  Britain. 


Both  battles  are  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  future  of  dem- 
ocratic government;  both  will  have  great  bearing  on  the  future  of 

this  world's  civilization.  ^  „    ^         .„ 

My  hope  and  prayer  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
realize  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  America,  and  turn  out  en 
mas^  next  November  5.  and  win  the  battle  of  America  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children  by  electing  WiUkie  and  McN.^rt.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  is  at  stake  in  this  campaisn 

ir  America  should  commit  the  grievous  error  of  falling  for  the 
fallacy  of  the  'indispensable  man."  then  we  are  well  on  our  way 
toward  a  dictatorial  form  of  government. 
But  I  started  to  say  a  lew  words  about  Charley  McNart,  of  Oregon 
From  22  years  acquaintancs  with  Senator  McNary.  an  acquaint- 
anceship that  has  become.  I  trust,  close  friendship.  I  would  say  that 
CHARLE.S  L  McNart  ccmes  close  to  being  the  most  completely 
rounded  out  leader  in  American  public  life  today 

Charley  McN.^ry  is  a  farmer  who  has  made  his  own  farm  pay  by 
specializing  in  nut  growing. 

Charles  L  McNary  is  a  lawyer  of  outstanding  ability;  he  served 
a  term  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  S.'nate.  By  the  way.  our  life  In  the  Senate  has  been  almost 
the  same  length;  he  came  to  the  Senate  by  appointment  in  December 
1918.     My  first  term  In  the  Senate  started  the  following  March  4 

Senator  McNary.  during  his  22  years  in  the  Senate — he  now  is 
Republican  floor  leader — has  developed  leadership  of  the  highest 
quality,  without  ever  being  noisy,  self-assertive,  or  needlessly  con- 
troversial. 
i  As  a  legislative  leader.  I  would  classify  Senator  McNart  as  a  stu- 
dent, but  not  a  visionary,  both  in  the  field  of  economics,  and  In  the 
fleld  of  practical  politics. 

Charles  L  McNary.  coming  from  Oregon,  early  took  a  leading  part 
in  farm  legi&latirn  By  the  way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Repub- 
lican national  ticket  this  year  is  headed  by  men  frum  west  of  the 
Alleghenies — Willkle  from  Indiana;  McNary  from  Oregon 

Senator  McNary  s  sponsorship  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bills  in 
the  twenties  .showed  a  real  gra^p  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  farm 
problem  and  of  the  tie-up  of  the  farm  problem  with  the  problem  of 
ii:dus*r  al  unemployment. 

That  relatlon.shlp,  unfortunately,  has  been  Ignored  in  practice  by 
the  New  Deal  attempt  to  solve  the  farm  problem  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem I  say  this  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Vice  President,  also  is  a  student  of  the  farm  problem, 
and  in  theory  and  in  his  speeches  and  statements  fully  realizes  the 
li.terdep>endence  of  agriculture  and  labor.  And  I  wlil  say  right  now 
that  Henry  Wallace  has  done  his  level  best  to  better  the  condition 
of  agriculture.  I  would  not  detract  In  the  slightest  from  the  credit 
due  a  high-minded  man  who  has  had  a  difficult  Job  and  has  worked 
hard  and  faithfully  en  that  Job. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  practice  the  New  Deal  program.^, 
typlflcd  by  the  A  A  A.  and  the  N  R  A.,  were  attempts  to  solve 
each  problem  separately  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  to 
Increase  prices  in  each  field. 

The  real  solution  of  these  interdependent  problems — the  problems 
cf  agriculture  and  of  labor — Is  in  abundant  production  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry  I  have  never  believed  in  the  plg-killlng 
program  or  the  acreage -reduction  idea. 

One  reason  I  have  for  believing  In  the  team  of  Wlllkie  and  McNary 
as  against  the  team  of  Ro<xsevelt  and  Wallace  is  that  I  believe 
Wlllkie  and  McNarj-  have  grasped  this  fact  and  will  work  for  co- 
operation, real  cooperation,  cf  agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  and 
finance  to  solve  the  problem  of  production  and  distribution. 

What  we  need  in  America  today  is  unity,  cooperaticn;  not  dis- 
unity and  more  class  distinctions  and  more  class  hatreds. 

Senator  McNary  analyzed  this  difference  In  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  national  ecoiiomlc  problem  early  in  his  public  life. 
Had  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  b'H»n  enacted  in  time,  I  thoroughly 
believe  we  would  have  been  on  the  road  to  a  sound  economic  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation,  and  perhap.'^  would  have  avoided  some  of  the 
more  serious  dLslocatlons  In  International  relations  that  contribute] 
to  the  present  blocd-red  haze  of  madness  that  is  engulfing  the 
wcrld 

The  fundamental  approach  to  national  balance  and  prosperity  Is 
In  a  national  program  of  abundance — abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction, abundant  industrial  production.  An  abundance  in  both 
fields  will  make  it  p  jsslble  to  regain  and  retain  that  free  inter- 
change of  products  of  the  farm  and  the  products  of  the  factory  that 
was    approximately    approached    in    the    years    1910  14 

I  am  going  to  take  the  time  r-ght  now  to  quote  one  highly  signifi- 
cant statement  from  Mr   WUlkie  s  accep'ance  speech,  as  follows: 

"I  say  we  must  substitute  for  the  philosophy  of  distributed  scarcity 
the  philo-sophy  of  unlimited  productivity  " 

And  also  the  following  paragraph  from  Senator  McNarts  ac- 
ceptance speech 

••Statisticians  find  an  uncanny  correspondence  between  grn?s  farm 
income  and  industrial  pay  rolls  in  a  given  year  •  •  •  Throi;gh- 
cut  this  New  D?al  cycle,  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  related 
phenomena  of  depres.sc?d  farm  prices  and  industrial  unrmployment. 
With  the  farmer  producing  without  pioflt.  the  city  worker  was  idle, 
his  consuming  power  diminished  I  have  long  felt  that  these  phe- 
nomena could  not  be  separated,  that  a  sound  policy  would  work 
toward  relieving  both  these  dl.orders  " 

I  think  that  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States — and  very  much 
we  in  Kansas — whose  future  Is  so  much  dependent  upon  a  return  of 
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farm  prosperity,  are  fortunate  in  having  the  prospect  of  the  team  of 
WUlkie  and  Mf-Nary  to  guide  our  course  through  the  coming  crucial 
years.  Mr.  Willkle  has  proved  his  executive  abilities  in  the  business 
field.  He  has  courage,  as  well:  also  understanding  a  sense  of  spiritual 
values;  he  has  faith  in  America  and  faith  in  the  people  of  America. 
It  Is  going  to  require  courage  and  faith,  as  well  as  ability  and  under- 
standing, to  carry  us  through  the  troubled  times  that  lie  ahead 

Senator  McNary  has  won  his  spurs,  demonstrated  his  capacities, 
in  the  legislative  and  governmental  fleld.  Both  have  demonstrated 
leadership.  Both  have  grasped  the  basic  principle  that  sound  busi- 
ness policies,  sound  domestic  governmental  policies,  sound  lorelgn- 
gcvernmental  policies,  must  be  based  upon  sound  economic  policies. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  in  these  United  States,  the  time  has 
come  in  the  world,  when  neither  business  nor  Government  can 
ignore  or  fight  the  long  time  economic  trend  In  order  to  gain  a  tem- 
porary financial  or  political  advantage.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
both  Mr.  Willkle  and  Mr.  McNart  are  both  fxUly  aware  of  Uils,  and 
are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  with  Congress,  with  busi- 
ness, with  agriculture,  with  labor,  along  sound  lines. 

Charles  L  McNary  believed  In,  and  worked  for,  conservation  of 
natural  resources  when  mistaken  financial  and  so-called  big  business 
interests  were  shortsightedly  more  interested  in  exploitation  than 
m  development  along  sound  conservation — I  almost  said  conserva- 
tive—lines And  Senator  McNart,  in  his  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury In  the  Senate,  never  wavered  In  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
ccnservation  of  natural  resources,  coupled  with  development  of 
natural  resources. 

I  tell  you.  my  friends,  that  farmers  and  the  Farm  Belt  have  a  real 
friend  in  Charley  McNart.  and  a  friend  who  knows  his  way  around. 
I  have  a  personal  feeling  for  Charley  McNart  that  goes  beyond  my 
appreciation  of  his  work  in  the  Senate  for  agriculture,  and  t>eyond 
my  appreciation  of  his  qualities  of  leadership.  I  know  I  can  trust 
him  without  that  trust  ever  being  misplaced.  And  this  goes  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  word  is  good.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  his  Intentions, 
his  intelligence,  his  Intellectual  Integrity,  and  his  ability  to  get 
results.  He  has  been  my  seat  mate  during  the  last  8  years  of  our  22 
years'  service  in  the  Senate. 

As  you  may  have  gathered  bv  this  time.  I  am  strong  for  Charlet 
McNart.  Republican  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  and  Republican 
nominee  for  Vice  President. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  particular  Interest  In  having  friends  In 
Washington,  and  particularly  in  the  White  House  and  presiding 
over  the  Senate  for  the  next  few  years.  No  one  knows  Just  what  is 
going  to  happen  after  the  present  war.  nor  even  what  Is  going  to 
happen  before  the  war  ends.  But  we  do  know  that  changes  in  foreign 
relations,  both  trade  and  political  relations,  are  going  to  happen. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  take  over  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  cultivation  and  Improvement  of  our 
relations  with  the  South  American  republics  Is  an  Important  part 
of  our  foreign  policy,  no  matter  how  long  the  war  lasts,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  Is  the  eventual  outcome.  All  of  us  hope  that  Britain  wins 
the  war— and  Britain's  chances  of  not  losing  the  war  are  growing 
brighter,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  time  goes  by. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  18  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  22  years,  let  me  say  there  Is  no  part  of  our  popula- 
tion which  has  a  more  direct  and  vital  Interest  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions pollcv  of  the  United  States  than  have  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  growers  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and 
tobacco  and  our  livestock  men.  Wheat,  com  either  as  corn  or  meat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  must  be  exported.  The  livestock  men  are 
interested,  vitally  interested,  in  keeping  the  American  market  for 
the  American  farmer. 

South  America  produces  largely  the  same  farm  surpluses  that  are 
produced  In  Kansas.  A  State  Department  more  Interested  In  de- 
veloping political  relations  with  South  America  than  In  bettering 
the  American  farmer's  condition  might  in  good  faith  deal  hard 
blows  to  American  agriculture  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  this 
matter  in  more  detail  at  the  present  time,  but  the  American  farmer, 
the  Kansas  farmer,  the  grower  of  wheat,  and  the  producer  of  livestock 
must  know  that  the  man  in  the  White  House  must  be  more  Inter- 
ested In  America  than  In  foreign  affairs  to  protect  his  Interests.  I 
believe  Wlllkie  and  McNart  have  that  primary  Interest  In  America 
and  American   affairs. 

Indications  are  this  Congress  wUl  not  do  much  more  of  moment 
before  election,  unless  there  are  big  developments  abroad.  The 
defense  program  is  well  under  way.  1  have  supported  It  100  percent. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  want  adequate  national  defense  as 
an  insurance  against  war.  I  think  Congress  In  session  is  some  mea- 
sure of  insurance  against  war,  so  I  think  Congress  should  not  ad- 
journ     I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  will  remain  nominally  In  session,  recessing 
3  days  at  a  time  for  the  next  few  weeks.  If  that  is  the  program,  no 
business  will  be  transacted  unless  a  crisis  occurs  But  the  control 
of  the  leslslallve  situation  will  remain  In  the  hands  of  Congress.  If 
the  3-dav  recess  plan  is  adopted.  I  expect  to  go  home  for  a  few 
days  at  least  I  am  homesick  for  Kansas.  But  if  I  can  be  of  more 
service  here  I  shall  gladly  remain  in  Washington,  because  I  firmly 
believe  the  Congress  should  be  here  to  watch  things  in  this  time  of 
emergency. 

My  everv  effort  is  directed  toward  buUdIng  up  an  adequate  de- 
fense, keeping  this  Nation  out  of  foreign  wars,  and  protecting  agri- 
culture from  the  shocks  that  are  bound  to  come  as  a  consequence  of 
this  Old  World  war  madness. 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH.  OP  WASH- 
INGTON, TO  A.  W.  RICKER,  EDITOR.  FARMERS  UNION 
HERALD 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  am  sending  today  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ricker,  editor  of  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  of 
Minnesota.  In  it  I  discuss  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
program  and  American  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscosd.  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate. 

October  5,  1940. 
Mr.  A.  W.  RiCKEH, 

Editor  Farmers  Union  Herald,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Ricker:  As  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
farm  pap>ers  In  the  Midwest,  I  think  you  will  be  Interested  in  the 
following  comment: 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination, 
my  good  friend  Senator  McNart  took  occasion  again  to  express  his 
opjK>sitlon  to  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  Con- 
cerning that  program,  he  said: 

'••  •  •  the  reciprocal-trade  system  •  •  •  In  the  last  9 
years,  has  admitted  competitive  farm  products  to  the  value  of 
$537,000,000  a  year.  That  sum.  it  is  interesting  to  note,  approxi- 
mates what  the  Government  has  paid  farmers  to  reduce  acreage 
and  production.  Experts  estimate  that  the  35,000.000  acres  with- 
drawn through  Government  payments  from  production  correspond 
closely  to  the  acreage  displaced  by  competitive  imports." 

In  making  that  statement.  Senator  McNart  made  the  following 
errors : 

1.  He  was  wrong  in  his  figures.  The  records  disclose  that  the 
total  amount  of  agricultural  Imports  excluding  only  such  Items  as 
coffee  and  tea  and  other  products  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
tlie  United  States  amounted  to  $1,002,739,000  in  1938  and  1939. 
This  gives  an  annual  average  of  $501,366,000.  So  Senator  McNart 
was   nearly  $36,000,000   a  year  too  high   in   his   figures. 

2.  The  reciprocal-trade  system  did  not  admit  these  products.  In 
order  to  sustain  the  Senator's  position,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  fact  to  be  that  before  the  reciprocal -trade  system  such  imports 
were  not  admitted.  Tlie  facts  are  that  from  1922-35.  under  the 
Fordney-McCumber  and  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  system  the  annual 
average  Imports  of  the  same  type  of  agricultural  products  was 
$762  000  000.  That  figure  exceeds  the  average  annual  Imports  \m- 
der  the  reciprocal-trade  system  by  $261,000,000  per  year.  Further- 
more, the  records  show  that  In  1938  39,  when  there  were  more  trade 
agreements  In  effect  than  In  1936-37  the  average  annual  Imports  of 
these  agricultural  products  were  reduced  by  $281,000,000  a  year. 

3.  The  trade-agreements  system  has  affected  a  tariff  change  on 
only  a  small  percentage  of  agricultural  products.  The  records  show 
that  only  32  percent  of  these  agricultural  products  have  been 
touched  by  the  reciprocal-trade  system.  Included  In  this  32  percent 
are  a  ntimber  of  large  items  which  analysis  will  show  were  not  actu- 
ally materially  affected  by  the  program.     For  example: 

a.  Wlieat :  The  only  wheat  tariff  reduced  in  a  trade  agreement  was 
that  on  wheat  unfit  for  btmian  consumption  bought  by  American 
livestock  producers  as  feed  for  their  stock.  Imports  of  such  wheat 
in  1939  were  valued  at  $60,000  or  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  Imports  of  wheat.  All  other  wheat  Imported 
can  be  divided  Into  two  classes: 

1.  Ninety-seven  and  nlne-tentlis  percent  of  the  total  import*  was 
brought  in  In  bond,  milled  In  this  country,  and  reexported  after  pro- 
viding business  for  American  millers  and  railroads. 

2  The  remaining  11  percent  of  the  imports  was  hard  spring  wheat 
brought  In  by  American  millers  for  blending  purposes  and  every 
bushel  of  It  paid  the  1930  tariff  rate  of  42  cents. 

b  Sugar:  Included  in  these  figures  are  Imports  of  sugar  from  our 
Territories  and  outlying  possessions.  These  Imports  are  rigidly  con- 
troUed  by  quotas  Imposed  by  sugar  legislation  parsed  and  repassed 
by  the  Congress  on  several  occasions.  Trade  agreements  have  not 
and  could  not  increase  the  Imports  of  sugar  above  or  below  these 
quotas  by  a  single  pound. 

c  Tobacco:  Included  among  the  so-called  competitive  Imports  is 
a  large  quantity  of  tobacco.  This  tobacco  Is  used  for  blending  pur- 
poses with  domestlcaUy  grown  tobacco.    One  has  only  to  read  the 
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advertisements  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  or  listen  to  them  on 
the  radio  to  know  that  It  would  take  more  than  a  trade  agreement  to 
Induce  tobacco,  cigar,  or  cisarette  manufacturers  to  give  up  the 
advertising  value  of  these  blends. 

4  Even  if  Senator  McNaiiy  had  not  made  all  of  these  mistaXes.  his 
statement  that  "the  35.000  000  acres  withdrawn  through  Govern- 
ment payments  from  production  correspond  closely  to  acreage  dis- 
placed by  competitive  Imports"  would  shatter  his  whole  argimient. 
Senator  McNart  slates  that  this  estimate  was  given  by  experts. 
He  fails  to  name  them.  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  not  more  thr.n  one-fourth  of  the  35  000.000  acres 
In  the  United  States  farm  belt  would  have  been  required  In  1938 
or  1939  to  grow  all  the  products  which  Senator  McNart  erroneously 
cla.ssmes  as  competitive  My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Is 
Just  300-percent  wrong  on  that  estimate  Furthermore,  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  acreage  required  to 
produce  our  farm  products  which  we  export  to  other  nations  aver- 
aged in  IQa^i-aQ  32.000.000  acres.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  large 
part  of  those  exports  resulted  from  the  reciprocal -trade  policy. 
Should  we  toss  away  that  trade  by  a  return  to  the  rulnotis  8mix)t- 
Hawley  system  we  would  be  doing  what  the  Senators  rival  candi- 
date. Secretary  Wallace,  described  as  "trading  dollars  for  quarters." 
5   The  basic  and  obvious  fallacy. 

However,  all  the«  errors  in  the  Senators  speech  are  not  yet  Us 
greatest  and  most  obvious  fallacy  What  he  says  l.s  less  Important 
than  what  he  studiously  avoids  saying  He  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  mentioning,  for  example,  tbe  beneficial  foreign-trade 
concessions  obtained  through  trade  agreements  for  American  wheat, 
corn,  pork  lard,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  many  other  export  crops 

He  has  dodged  the  most  fundamental  and  most  apparent  fact  of 
all  that  the  cash  Income  of  American  farmers,  excluding  Govern- 
ment payments,  was  62  5  percent  higher  and  the  average  price  they 
received  for  their  products  was  43  1  percent  higher  in  1939  under 
the  trade-agreements  program,  than  In  1932  under  the  Smcot- 
Hawley  embargo  tariff.  It  Is  to  that  embargo-tariff  policy  that  he 
would  again  consign  American  agriculture,  with  the  same  loss  of 
foreign  and  domestic  markets,  the  same  towering  surpluses,  and  the 
same  ruinous  prices  and  bankruptcy  which  resulted  from  it  in 
193a  32 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  Joseph  Smith 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHlSFriTS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1940 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  PARMCiOTON.  CONN  .  OCTOBER  5.  1940 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Hon.  J.  Joseph 
SHrrH.  to  the  congressional  delegates,  at  Parmington,  Conn., 
October  5.  1940: 

Mr  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  congressional  convention,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  my  fourth  nomination  aa  cur 
party's  candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
CongreAslonal  District.  I  am  also  keenly  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  accompanies  election  to  this  high  office  In  these  try- 
ing times.  You  have  given  me  a  rare  opportunity  by  your  support 
over  the  last  0  years     I  have  done  my  best  to  merit  that  support. 

During  those  years  we  have  been  faced  with  the  gravest  problems 
of  a  generation,  both  In  our  relations  with  one  another  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  in  otu-  relations  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world 

Our  people  need  no  reminder  of  the  conditions  which  faced  us 
8  years  ago.  The  collapse  of  our  economic  structure,  the  failure  of 
ao  many  thousands  of  great  financial  and  business  Institutions,  the 
loss  of  the  savings  of  millions,  the  eviction  from  home  and  farm  of 
millions  of  families,  the  oppression  of  labor  In  sweatshops,  the  de- 
spair and  misery  which  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  violence  and 
revolt  present  a  ptctvire  burned  deep  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our 
people. 

But  that  picture  has  now  been  changed.  In  contrast  to  the 
Republican  record  of  meeting  problems  by  denying  their  existence. 
the  Nation  under  Democratic  leadership  has  had  the  courage  to 
face  the  problems  of  Insecurity,  of  unemplojrment,  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  of  shady  dealing  with  other  people's  money  In  the  se- 
curities markets.  We  have  met  and  corrected  many  of  the  abuses 
ignored  by  the  party  of  Hoover,  abuses  which  Intensified  the  wild 
•peculatlve  boom  of  the  late  1920's  and  caused  the  misery  and 
suffering  in  the  aftermath  of  the  crash  of  1929.  Yet  Republicans 
today    would   apparently   return   to   the  same   policy   of   inacUou 


which  brought  on  the  depression  They  would  move  backward,  if 
at  all  The  talk  at  R?publlcan  gatherings  of  "vicious  legislation" 
of  the  Democratic  administration,  of  "evil  laws"  passed  during  the 
past  8  years,  leads  us  to  ask  for  a  frank  and  detailed  statement  To 
let  our  people  know  what  laws  would  be  repealed  if  the  R^-publicaa 
Party  came  in  power. 

We  have  passed  securities  legislation  to  put  a  halt  to  the  crimi- 
nal swindling  carried  en  In  the  stock  markets  In  the  days  before 
1929.    Is  that  legislation  to  be  repealed? 

We  have  set  up  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  guar- 
anteeing the  accounts  of  millions  of  depositors  against  loss.  Are 
we  to  abandon  this  legislation  and  return  to  the  system  of  the 
twenties? 

We  have  guaranteed  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bnrzraln 
collectively.  We  have  passed  wage  and  hour  legislation  to  place  a 
floor  on  wages  and  a  ceiling  on  hours  to  stamp  out  the  vicious 
practices  of  the  sweatshops.  Do  our  Republican  opponents  con- 
sider that  legislation  un-American  or  evil?  Would  they  repeal  it? 
We  have  passed  legislation  setting  up  a  system  of  security 
against  the  hazards  of  cid  age  and  unemployment,  a  system  cf 
Federal  assistance  to  the  blind,  the  crippled,  mothers  of  de- 
pendent   children.      Is    that    leel.slation    to    t>e    dif^rarded? 

The  same  question  can  be  asked  as  to  the  legislation  for  aid  to 
the  farmers,  legislation  to  save  the  homes  of  millions  of  our 
people,  legislation  to  encourage  sound  Investment  In  home  building. 
The  American  people  believe  in  progress,  they  believe  in  the 
liberal,  humane  measures  adopted  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  relieve  suHering,  to  Improve  working  conditions, 
to  wipe  out  the  abuses  of  the  old  system.  They  approve.  In  short, 
of  the  program  which  we  have  enacted  into  law  under  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  during  the  last  8  years.  Because  they  approve  it, 
they  win  not  chance  the  turning  over  to  the  Republican  Party 
of  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  various  parts  of  this  great  program  which  has  been  instituted 
by  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

A  dynamic  leadership,  a  sense  of  respKJnsibllity  In  the  admin- 
istration and  in  the  Congress  to  face  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  has  been  the  need  of  the  last  8  years.  It  has 
been  met  by  the  Democratic  Party.  On  details  and  on  methods 
we  have  sometimes  disagreed.  The  need  for  continued  action  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  past  and  hold  the  country  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  reemploitnent,  and  security,  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  cur  Constitution  admits  of  no  dis- 
agreement. 

Today  domestic  conditions  are  far  better  than  they  were  8  years 
ago.  Employment  has  risen,  the  banks  and  financial  Institutions 
have  regained  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Earnings  of  the 
farmers  and  of  business  are  at  far  better  levels.  The  threat  of 
foreclosure  of  homes  and  farms  has  gone.  The  hours,  wages,  and 
working  conditions  of  labor  have  improved.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished. Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  American  people 
will  see  to  It  that  progress  on  these  lines  continues  under  the 
leadership  which  has  made  the  progress  of  the  last  8  years  an 
actuality. 

There  Is  another  field  which  holds  the  attention  of  our  people 
today.  That  Is  the  field  of  International  relations  and  the  security 
of  our  people  from  foreign  attack.  The  revulsion  from  ^ar  after 
th?  experience  of  22  years  ago  led  to  the  destruction  of  our  defenses 
during  the  decade  of  the  twenties.  We  have  since  found  to  our 
bitter  disillusionment  that  treaties,  that  the  solemn  pledges  of  the 
rulers  of  great  nations  are  worthless  when  those  nations  fall  In  the 
hands  of  vain,  ambitious.  pxDwer-hungry  dictators.  Force  and  force 
alone  Is  a  protection  against  their  greed  Relying  on  treaties,  eager 
to  avoid  expenditure  for  war  preparation,  our  Government  In  the 
1930's  and  early  thirties  neglected  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force. 
The  greatest  navy  in  the  world  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  torches  of 
the  scrap  dealers  or  sent  to  the  bottom  by  bombs  and  gun  Are  after 
the  Washington  conference.  Paper  plans  for  a  reasonably  rapid 
development  In  the  air  were  never  lived  up  to.  The  Army  was 
starved  until  even  the  capacity  to  make  equipment  needed  In  war 
had  disappeared.  Its  numbers  were  cut  until  no  real  training  of 
full-sized  combat  units  was  possible. 

We  have  worked  during  the  last  8  years  to  make  up  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  our  defense.  A  naval  bviildlng  program  was  started 
in  1933  and  many  ships  have  since  Joined  the  fleet  and  many  mcire 
are  under  construction.  The  air  force  has  been  Increased,  bases 
provided  for  Its  training  and  operation.  The  ground  forces  have 
been  increased  since  1935  until  today  we  have  the  largest  army  ever 
brought  together  by  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  the  training  and  equipment  of  a  strong,  modem  army,  edr 
force,  and  naval  force. 

In  spite  of  some  Indifference  and  resistance  we  have  made  prog- 
ress. Where  In  1917  we  had  but  one  master  set  of  Jigs.  dies,  tools, 
and  fixtures  for  the  manufacture  of  Springfield  rifles,  to  take  one 
exiunple,  today  we  have  two  plants  fvilly  equipped  to  turn  out  the 
new  Garand  .semiautomatic,  and  have  begun  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  tools  for  a  third. 

The  program  still  needs  speeding  up.  We  must  provide  a  navy 
sufficient  to  defend  us  against  attack  In  either  ocean.  We  must  pro- 
vide an  army  and  air  force  strong  enough  to  meet  any  attack  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  these  shores  In  the  meantime  In  spite  of  our 
Navy. 

We  who  have  served  during  this  time  In  Congress,  particularly  on 
the  military  and  naval  committees,  have  faced  a  heavy  responsibility. 
We  have  been  afforded  a  great  opportunity  for  service.  Many  of  the 
mea&tires  proposed  and  adopted  during  this  time  are  substantial  con- 
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trlbutlcns  to  the  framework  of  our  naUonal  defense.  I  might  men- 
tion briefly  the  Wilcox  Act  providing  bases  for  the  training  and 
operation  of  the  air  force  including  the  northeastern  base  in  Chlco- 
pee.  Mass..  to  protect  our  northeastern  area  ao  vital  to  the  national 
defense.  We  wrote  also  the  Thomason  Act  to  Improve  the  training 
and  opportunity  for  service  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  graduates  of 
our  civilian  universities. 

We  adopted  the  strategic-materials  legislation  conserving  for  our 
own  defeu.se  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  cur  Industry,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  acquisition  and  storage  of  reserves  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency 

I  introduced  the  educational -orders  legislation  to  equip  and  train 
industry  in  the  production  of  arms  and  mumtlons  necessary  to  the 
national  defense  We  succeeded  in  adopting  the  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  Air  Corps  and  the  productive  capacity  of  our  aircraft 
industry.  We  greatly  Increased  the  proportion  of  antiaircraft,  one 
regiment  of  the  Increase  coming  to  Connecticut.  We  adopted  legis- 
lation for  the  training  of  men  to  man  the  modern  weapons  needed 
for  defense  In  these  times.  These  and  many  other  measures  for  the 
improving  of  our  defenses  we  have  been  privileged  to  sponsor, 
perfect,  and  adopt. 

Today  we  face  a  need  to  bring  forward  this  program  of  rearma- 
ment with  all  possible  speed.  We  face  a  need  of  pushing  with 
all  possible  speed  the  complet'on  of  the  great  naval  program, 
and  the  program  of  acquisition  and  fortification  of  ouUylng  bases 
upon  which  we  have  entered. 

Our  people  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  slogans.  The  re- 
sponslbllltlea  to  be  carried  by  those  elected  to  office  In  this  year 
are  far  too  great.  On  the  record  of  service  and  ability  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  reelection  of  our  great  Senator.  Author 
of  much  sound  and  effective  legislation  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  security  markets;  worker  for  the  social  legislation  for  the 
aged,  crippled,  and  underprivileged;  fighter  for  the  Just  rights 
of  labor:  strong  supporter  of  every  measure  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  national  defense;  a  record  of  conscientious,  courageous,  and 
effective  service  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of 
the  NaUon  Is  held  by  our  truly  great  Senator.  Francis  T.  Malonit. 

We  work  In  a  common  cause.  We  know  that  the  growth  of 
our  land,  the  increase  of  Its  prosperity,  the  preservation  of  the 
llijertiea  of  Its  people  can  best  be  served  by  the  unity  of  our 
people  In  these  trying  times.  That  unity  can  best  be  accomplished 
under  the  democratic  principles  which  guide  our  party  and  its 
candidates  in  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
today.  I  am  sensible  of  the  re^xmBlbility  of  the  position  I  now 
hold,  reelection  to  which  I  seek  I  pledge  to  you  continuation  of 
my  every  effort  to  carry  on.  develop,  and  protect  the  social  and 
economic  program  for  all  oiir  people,  and  to  carry  on,  expedite,  and 
strengthen  our  national  defense  so  that  no  enemy  or  combination 
of  enemies  shall  ever  give  serious  thought  to  an  attack  upon  us  In 
this  hemisphere 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  which  faces  us  today,  the 
Congress  must  remain  in  session  without  adjournment  or  any 
extensive  recess. 

More  than  ever,  therefore,  we  who  are  now  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress must  depend  upon  you,  otir  friends  and  supporters  at  home, 
to  carry  on  the  greatebt  part  of  active  campaigning. 

The  great  help  you  have  been  in  the  past  and  your  enthusiasm 
now  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  campaign. 


Poll  Tax  Corruption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1940 


EOrrORIAL    FROM    THE    CHATTANOOGA    TIMES 


Mr  GEYER  of  CaUfornia.  ISi.  Speaker,  many  who  wish 
to  do  away  with  the  poll  tax  as  a  prequlsite  to  voting,  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  comiption  at  the  polls. 
The  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Walter,  is 
replete  with  testimony  proving  that  these  contentions  are 
correct.  However,  the  hearings  have  not  been  printed  so  I 
am  resorting  to  placing  into  the  Record  such  evidence  as  I 
find  in  the  press.  I  charge  that  forces  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  Geyer  anti-poU-tax  bill  dare  not  let  the  information  be 
made  public  that  is  contained  in  these  hearings.  II  the 
members  of  this  house  and  the  country  at  large,  were  really 
informed  as  to  the  effect  of  this  undemocraUc  procedure 


practiced  by  eight  of  our  Sttites,  they  would  demand  Im- 
mediate passage  ol  legislation  correcting  the  evil. 

The  editorial  printed  below  from  the  Chattanooga  Times 
gives  some  idea  of  what  the  hearings  contain.  Tennessee 
is  one  of  the  poll-tax  States,  and  the  Times  is  waging  a 
valiant  fight  for  real  democracy  in  that  State. 

The  editorial  is  reproduced  below: 

I  From  the  Chattanooga  Times] 

FLAGRANT  COMUPTION 

At  least  four  counterfeit  poll-tax  receipts  bearing  notations  show- 
ing they  were  used  by  persons  who  voted  in  the  Democratic  primary 
and  general  county  election  on  Augiist  1  have  been  turned  over  to 
county  authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  fraudulent  ballots  were  cast 
in  the  election,  and  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney 
general's  office  to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators  and  to  prosecute  them. 
Attorney  General  Peabody  Howard  has  stated  that  his  office  wlU 
conduct  an  Inquiry,  and  Judge  Charles  W.  Lusii  has  announced  that 
he  will  instruct  the  grand  Jury,  which  convenes  today,  to  investigate 
the  entire  matter. 

The  discovery  of  the  counterfeit  receipts  brings  into  the  open  a 
practice  which  is  neither  novel  nor  new.  Unscrupulous  persons 
With  a  self-interest  In  the  result  of  an  election  and  with  a  contempt 
for  the  democratic  process  frequently  try  by  two  methods  to  control 
elections  In  each  of  the  eight  so-called  poll-tax  States.  One  method 
is  to  purchase  bona  fide  poll-tax  receipts  and  use  them  Indiscrimi- 
nately by  sending  hirelings  to  the  polls.  The  other  method  Is  to 
counterfeit  receipts  and  place  them  In  the  hands  of  corrupt  voters. 

Discovering  the  persons  responsible  for  using  the  counterfeit 
reoMpts  m  the  recent  county  election  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  not 
cliarged.  for  Instance,  that  the  names  cf  voters  on  the  counterfeit 
receipts  are  the  names  of  persons  who  used  them.  It  is  as  easy  to 
forge  a  signature  as  It  is  to  produce  a  counterfeit  tax  receipt.  But 
the  district  attorney  general's  office  and  the  grand  Jury  can  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  flagrant  abuse  of  the  voting  privilege  If  they  are 
determined  to  do  so.  Judge  Lusk  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  a 
deep  interest  In  the  proceedings.  Long  an  advocate  of  eliminat- 
ing the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement.  Judge  Lusk  finds  in  the 
latest  evidence  of  crookedness  confirmation  of  all  he  has  said  about 
the  evils  of  the  pKDll-tax  system 

The  advocates  of  poll-tax  ellm.lnatlon  have  in  the  existing  set  of 
facts  an  Ideal  case  with  which  to  prove  the  soundness  of  their 
contentions..  Wh?ther  the  practice  Is  so  widespread  that  It  actually 
determines  the  result  of  an  election  or  whether  Its  effect  is  Inconse- 
quential. It  makes  government  by  decision  cf  the  majority  impos- 
sible. No  Citizen's  vote  Is  worth  anything  If  crooks  can  manufacture 
poll-tax  receipts  and  stuff  them  Into  ballot  boxes.  By  showing  how 
this  election  fraud  was  perpetrated  and  who  is  responsible  for  it 
the  offlclals  of  the  county  can  make  out  a  convincing  case  lor  a 
reform  which  is  long  overdue 


Hospital  Care  for  World  War  Veterans  of  United 
States  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MERCHANT  MARINE 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
House  for  Its  consideration  the  very  informative  letter  I  have 
recently  received  from  the  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine.  It  is  plain  that  a  grave  injustice 
has  been  done  these  veterans  who  served  so  splendidly  during 
the  World  War ;  the  Congress  has  failed  during  all  these  years 
to  properly  and  adequately  recognize  them.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  present  session  cf  Congress  will  rectify  this 
injustice. 

The  letter  follows: 

World  War  Veterans  of  thr 
UtfTTED  States  Merchant  Marink, 

October  5.  1940. 

Hon.  Lawrinci  J.  Connekt, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
DiAR  Mr.  CtoNNERT:  The  Congress  now  has  before  It  H.  R.  was. 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  John   W.  McCormack  of  Maw^hu- 
wtu^en  enacted  this  bUl  wUl  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
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Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  domiciliary  and  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal treatment  to  World  War  veterana  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  young  men  of  1917-1918  who  enlisted  and  served  In  the  all 
Important  and  vital  service  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
have  never  received  any  recognition  for  their  service  which  service 
was  deemed  of  such  Importance  to  our  country  that  the  Sixty-fifth 
ConnresB  appropriated  $6,250,000  for  recruiting  and  training  men. 

Those  men  who  enlisted  In  the  merchant  marine  at  that  time, 
upon  leaving  the  training  ship*  following  their  period  of  training 
were  a»,slgned  to  merchant  ships  and  Army  transports  where  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  important  responsibility  of  carrying  safely 
•cross  the  oceans  war  cargo,  supplies,  munitions,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  war  as  well  as  millions  of  troops. 

While  rightfully  there  has  been  glory,  official  honor  and  recogni- 
tion for  thoee  who  served  during  that  period  In  the  Army  and 
Kavy  It  U  regretuble  that  the  valiant  service  rendered  by  the  men 
of  the  merchant  marine,  who  in  c<.>untless  Instances  were  engaged  , 
In  the  same  duties  as  the  men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  been 
permitted  to  go  without  recognition  during  all  these  years  since  the 
ceMation  of  the  hf)stintles  of  the  World  War 

The  enluted  men  of  the  merchant  marine  In  carrying  out  their 
precarious  duties  on  the  high  seas  were  at  all  times  subjected  to 
the  same  hardships,  suffering  and  dangers  as  tlUMe  enluted  men 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard  and  the  United  States  Navy. 
But  while  the  two  latter  great  services  of  the  United  States  have 
been  fully  recognized  since  the  World  War,  the  men. of  the  nier- 
cbant  marine  have  suffered  through  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
talie  proper  action  in  their  behalf  That  the  Congress  should 
have  done  so  U  shown  by  the  slgnlflcant  fact  that  It  was  a 
prerequisite  to  enlUtment  In  the  merchant  marine  that  the  ap- 
plicant be  a  ftill  American  citizen.  ThU  regulation,  as  Is  well 
known,  was  not  In  force  In  either  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Coast 
Ouard  Thousands  of  aliens  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  these 
branches  of  the  Service  and  are  today  receiving  beneflu  which 
arc  denied  American  citlxens  who  served  In  the  merchant  marine. 
Seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  faced  the  piratical  submarine 
and  ttte  torpeHo.  not  once,  but  a«»ln  and  again  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  duty,  and  ootintlesH  numbers  of  them  were  shipwrecked, 
crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or  frown  to  death 

The  service  rendered  by  ttie  wartime  merchant-marine  nllors 
was  of  tremendous  value  In  the  proper  carrying  out  of  America's 
part  in  the  World  War.  for  It  was  thu  service  that  wa«  In  truth 
the  main  connecting  link  between  otir  source  at  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  our  batUing  uoops  on  foreign  soil  Had  the 
merchant  marine  failed  In  lu  duties  It  would  have  been  Impossible 
for  this  country  to  have  brought  about  the  final  victory 

Durinff  the  Influenza  epidemic  which  was  so  s'.rongly  felt  In 
1918.  this  branch  of  the  service,  like  others  of  our  armed  forces, 
■utTered  greatly.  Many  of  the  personnel  aboard  training  ships, 
merchant  ships,  and  transports  were  stricken  so  suddenly  that 
they  died  before  any  medical  assistance  could  be  given  them. 
Many  of  these  men  were  too  HI  to  be  moved  to  hospitals  and 
were  forced  to  sUy  aboard  ships'  hospitals.  Untold  agonies  were 
suffered  by  these  men  Many  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  left 
dependenu  without  support — aged  mothers  and  fathers,  wives, 
and  children  Even  at  this  late  date  numerous  veterans  of  the 
merchant  marine  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful 
disease  and  are  unable  to  work  because  of  physical  handicaps 
resulting  from  their  service. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  what  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  on 
October  1,  1918: 

"The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships  have  become  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  our  national  life  Their  services  are  extremely 
essential  In  handling  the  shlp»  to  carry  our  soldiers  In  safety  to 
Europe,  in  transporting  the  munitions  and  food  supplies  for  their 
maintenance  and  the  material  for  the  sustenance  of  the  armies 
and  peoples  of  the  countries  with  which  we  are  associated  No 
more  honorable  or  serviceable  task  can  come  to  any  of  our  people 
than  that  of  manning  our  merchant  marine." 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D  Baker,  said  In  1918: 
•Service  in  the  merchant  marine  U  absolutely  vital  to  the  success 
of  winning  the  war 

•You  can  confidently  say  to  the  young  men  who  have  enlisted  in 
the  merchant  marine.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  delight  for  me  to  be 
able  to  come  as  In  a  sense  responsible  for  the  Army  and  say  that  the 
Army  needs  Just  this  kind  of  cooperation.  The  War  Department 
has  a  very  deep  Interest  In  the  recruiting  of  seamen  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  so  that  that  great  calllnsj  of  the  past  and  very  neces- 
sarv  calling  of  the  future  may  have  permanent  outlook. 

•J  have  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  sailors,  the  movements  of  the  cargo  In  the  first 
place.  I  will  say  to  you  that  a  vital  necessity  of  the  continuance 
and  increase  c*  the  American  nrllltary  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  this  war  lies  in  adequate  cargo  transportation,  adequately 
served  So  that  if  there  be  any  patriotic  obligation  upon  men  any- 
where" to  win  this  war  it  rests  upon  all  of  us  who  are  in  any  degree 
a.v«Kxriated  with  the  business  of  getting  Europe  the  supplies  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  Army  over  there. 
Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  patriotic  obligations. 

••Our  military  operations  in  Europe  are,  of  course,  constantly  on 
the  increase  The  increasing  capacity  of  our  trocps.  transport  ships 
and  cargo  ships  enab'.e  us  to  place  in  Europe  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  troops  than  have  hitherto  been  placed  there  " 

Tribute  to  heroes  of  the  Merchant  Marine  by  Edward  N  Hurley. 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shippuag  Board,  on  September  27, 
1918: 


"It  Is  true  that  today  we  lead  the  world  In  ship  construction,  but 
we  must  back  It  up  with  officers  and  seamen,  training  and  di.'^clpllne 
We  are  training  from  4.000  to  5.000  men  each  month  to  enter  the 
merchant  naarlne,  and  they  are  all  typical  Americans,  who  have  the 
spirit  which  Pershing's  men  showed  at  Chateau -Thierry  I  dont 
believe  the  American  people  appreciate  the  wonderful  work  these 
men  are  doing  to  help  us  win  the  war.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far  In  the  training  of  men 
to  man  our  ships." 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe.  of  the  British  Navy,  said  In  November 

1918: 

"The  officers  and  men  of  the  American  merchant  marine  have 
founded  during  this  war  a  new  and  glorloiis  tradition  In  the  teeth 
of  undreamed-of  peril  While  there  has  been  glory  and  official  honor 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  merchant-marine  sailors  have  been  taking 
their  chances  down  In  the  forehold  and  In  the  llfeboau  and  on 
pieces  of  wreckage  In  the  freezing  North  Atlantic  waters  • 

Real  Admiral  William  8  Sims,  of  the  United  State*  Navy,  In  hlo 
lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  on  December  11,  1930.  praised 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  American  merchant  ships  who  trans- 
ported supplies  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  World  War 

"The  skill  and  (teamannhip  of  theiM"  sallom  was  sfjmethlng  that 
amazed  naval  officers,  and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  seamen  in  a 
sense  that  naval  officers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  become  The 
courage,  initiative,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  skill  In  handling 
ships  of  all  types,  and  noteworthy  seamanship  characterized  the 
merchantmen  Id  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  30  naval  officers  trying 
to  handle  30  heterogeneous  ships  as  the  merchantmen  did  Without 
the  merchantmen's  skill,  courage,  and  loyalty,  the  war  could  not 
have  been  won." 

The  foregoing  statemenU  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  ouutanding  personalities  who  guided  our  destinies  during 
the  World  War  are  proof  in  words  of  the  great  value  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  of  the  merchant  marine  during  the  World 
War.  The  men  of  the  merchant  marine  are  apprecutlve  of  these 
commendatory  statements,  but  words,  no  matter  how  kind  or 
praising,  are  of  but  little  value  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick  who 
have  received  their  disabilities  in  the  service  of  their  country 

The  McCormark  bill,  let  me  emphasize  does  not  in  any  way 
seek  pensions,  bcntis.  or  compensation  benefits  at  any  kind  It 
simply  calls  for  a  just  recognition  of  the  valunt  service  of  the 
men  of  the  merchant  msrine  by  granting  dcmiriliary  and  hospital 
care  to  those  veterans  of  the  nfu-rchant  marine  who  find  It  impossi- 
ble as  age  advances  to  adequately  or  properly  care  for  themselves. 

Appreciating  any  Interest  you  may  be  ab;e  to  take  In  this  matter 
through  your  own  individual  efforts  or  through  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  your  colleagues  In  Congrees,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

WoaiD  Was  VrrciAMs  or  the  UwrrrD 

Statcs  MnCHANT  MAaiNK, 
Nicholas    Cefalo.    L-.fln«Iarii>e    Committee. 


Embargo  the  Export  of  Douglas  Fir  Peeler  Logs — 
Here  Is  An  Exhaustible  Resource  Which  Should 
Be  Preserved  for  Posterity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


T.K-ITKR  OP  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M  COFFEE  AND  MON  C. 
WALLGREN.  OF  W.^SHINGTON  TO  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  URGING  THE  FAVORABLE  REPORT- 
ING OF  THE  PENDING  BILL.  H  R  9141.  WHICH  PROHIBITS 
THE   EXPORT  OF   lUGH-GRADE   DOUGLAS   FIR  PEELER  LOGS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pending  bill, 
now  resting  restlessly  in  the  bosom  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  should  be  reported  out  promptly  and 
favorably  by  that  great  committee.  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  conscionable  argument  justifying  the  retention  of  such  a 
measure  in  slumberland;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  every  per- 
suasive consideration  urges  that  prompt  action  be  taken  on 
the  bill  at  once  in  the  interest  of  conservation  and  of  the 
development  of  one  of  America's  most  prominent  and  rela- 
tively new  commercial  enterprises — the  plywood  industry. 
Recently  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the  Honorable 
MoN  C.  WALLGREN.  and  I  directed  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Robert  L.  EKdughton.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  which  we  set  forth  our  arguments  in  support 
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of  our  contention  that  the  bill  should  be  acted  upon  affirma- 
tively and  with  dispatch  by  that  committee.  The  letter  is 
lelf -explanatory,  and  is  as  follows: 


OCTOBB  4,   1040. 


Hon.  Ro 


L.  DOtTCHTOW. 


Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Hotue  of  Repre$€nta- 
tives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dca>  CoLiXAcm:   Under  date  of  September  21  the  Secretary 
of  State  submitted  a  report  to  you  In  connection  with  H.  R    9141. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  I>pp«rtment  of  State's  report  and  am 
desirous  of  offering  some  cor.'unents  In  regard  to  It. 

The  bill  provides  for  restrictions  In  regard  to  the  cxportaUon  of 
choice  Douglas  fir  logs  of  large  dimensions  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  important  and  rapidly  growing  Douglas  ttr  plywood  industry  In 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  has  been  definitely  and 
cox«:lii«ivcly  proved  at  previous  hearings  that  these  logs  are  Indls- 
nensable  to  the  American  Industries  Involved,  and  that  falling  this 
!m  suppiy,  the  present  htfh  standard  of  living  snd  high  standard 
of  wages  cannot  be  maintained  Since  the  supply  of  this  type  of 
timber  Is  limited  and  the  exportation  of  these  bigh-cla*Mt  Duuglas 
flr  logs  U  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  this  irreplaceable  nattiral 
resource  sU  factors  Involved  including  timber  owners,  the  log-con- 
suming Industries.  Ubor.  and  tije  general  public,  have  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  bill  pass.  There  arc  two  Federal  DepartmcnU 
directly  concerned  with  timber  conservation,  1  e  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Both  Departments 
have*  given  strong  support  to  the  bill,  basing  their  arguments  on  the 
conservation  of  timber  and  the  neoeastty  of  converting  this  raw  ma- 
terial In  America  In  order  to  create  opportunities  for  labor.  The 
S-cretary  of  Labor  has  concurred  In  these  views  The  bill  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  other  public  and  private  organizations 
including  A  F  of  L .  C  I  O..  American  Forestry  Association,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  aubs.  and  other*  representing  many 
millions  of  citizens  throughout  the  country. 

The  Department  of  State's  objection  to  the  bill  U  based  on  three 
principal  polnU  It  denies  that  there  Is  any  timber-conservation 
feature  Involved  and  U  directly  opposing  the  t^^timony  given  by 
rnunent  coriservatlon  authorities  of  tbe  Oovernmeni,  ir^cluUiiig  the 
Ute  Mr  P  A  Sllcoa.  Chief  Foreiter  of  tJie  United  SUtes  Forest 
Service  It  minimize*  the  Importance  of  tbe  bill  to  Uljor.  and  In 
substantuitlon  of  tbU  claim  it  advances  figures  and  facu  which 
refer  to  conditions  existing  years  ago  and  which,  therefore,  have  no 
bearing  on  present  date  conditions  Tbe  Department  of  SUU-  U, 
furthermore  Insisting  on  employing  private  figures  which  It  has 
sectired  from  a  Knirce  which  at  the  Senate  hearing  on  S.  1108  was 
proved  to  represent  In  part  foreign  InteresU  opposing  the  paasage 
of  the  bill  for  purely  selfish  reaeona.  In  advancing  tbcse  arguments 
the  Department  of  State  has  repeatedly  disregarded  the  exhaustive 
report  on  the  extent  and  economic  consequences  of  Douglas  fir  log 
exporu  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  _        _. 

A  perusal  of  the  testimony  in  this  case  wiU  show  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  no  experts  in  tlic  field  of  forest  conservation  and 
timber  utilization  and  that  the  position  It  takes  In  this  case  Is 
directly  cppcsed  to  the  efforts  of  other  Government  departments 
to  fvirther  timber  coriservatlou  and  increase  national  employment. 
In  its  report  the  Department  of  State  makes  only  vague  reference 
to  Its  objection  to  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  Its  effect  on  the  estab- 
lished commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  This  is  the  field 
in  which  the  Department  of  State  can  speak  with  authorlt>\  and  any 
objection  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State  wlU 
nattirally  be  expected  to  be  on  the  basis  of  conflict  with  this  coun- 
try's commercial  policy. 

It  Is  c'aimed  that  the  passage  of  the  bUl  would  interfere  with  the 
reciprocal -Uade  program  by  encouraging  other  countries  to  place 
restrictions  on  their  raw  materials  needed  by  American  industries. 
The  Department  of  SUte  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  Is 
not  a  single  country  possessing  high-grade  softwood  limber  which 
has  not  alreadv  placed  prohibition  or  restriction  on  Its  exports^ 
Canada  put  such  embargo  into  effect  covering  the  exportation  of 
Douglas-fir  legs  of  any  description  to  all  non-Empire  countries. 
The  question  of  tin  ore  also  came  up  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bUI,  but  the  Department  of  State  has  consistently  failed 
to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  it  to  acquiesce  in  a  plan 
whereby  the  British  and  other  tin-ore  producers  have  opposed  the 
exportation  of  tin  ore  to  the  United  States  and.  Instead,  forcing  this 
country  to  import  the  refined  metal  prodticed  In  the  British  Empire. 
There  are  numerotis  other  examples  of  InconsUtency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  policy  regarding  exports  and  Imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and.  in  the  ca5e  of  Douglas-fir  legs.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Department  cf  State  has  taken  a  standpoint  which  Is  not  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  conditions  surrounding  this  trade  either  at  home 
or  abroad 

In  regard  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  one  time  claimed  to  have  secured  Important 
conceasions  for  the  American  Industries  depending  on  the  conver- 
sion of  high-grade  Douglas  fir  logs.  This  claim  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  State  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  No  such  claims  are  made  at  the  present  time  since 
It  was  proved  that  the  conc»*8?lons  secured  were  of  no  practical 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  State  Is  making  no 
comment  in  regard  to  the  well-known  fact  that  in  every  Instance 
where  foreign  countries  are  importing  our  high-grade  Douglas  fir 
logs,  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed  prohibitive  duties  In  the 
way  of  the  unportation  of  the  American  finished  Dougla.<»  fir  prod- 
ucts.   Therefore,  It  la  erroneous  aad  mltlfadtng  for  the  Depsftment 


of  State  to  contend  that  an  unrestricted  exportation  of  high-grade 
Djuglas  fir  logs  would  be  In  the  interest  of  tlie  reciprocal-trade 
program. 

In  regard  to  national  defense,  recent  events  have  placd  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  on  the  Douglas  fir  plywood  situation,  and 
the  industry  is  overburdened  with  very  large  orders  for  defense 
purposes.  In  a  few  months  the  Industry,  which  already  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions.  wlU  Increase  its  capacity  by  about  50 
percent,  and  unless  the  same  protective  measures  are  taken  by 
Congress  to  reserve  the  available  supply  of  high-grade  timber  for 
our  national  requirements,  we  shall  without  doubt  face  a  serious 
crisis  in  regard  to  high-grade  Douglas  flr  log  Eupply  In  the  future 

It  Is  a  serious  matter  for  one  Government  department  to  ad- 
vance theories  and  policies  so  entirely  opposed  to  timber  conserva- 
tion measiu-es  sdvocated  by  the  technical  services  of  the  same 
Oovrrnment  Timber  conBer^•ntlon.  in  a  modem  sense,  in  baned 
on  wise  use  and  the  creation  of  local  Industries  drawing  on  the 
raw  material  which  is  perpetuated  through  adequate  forestry 
methods  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  no  such  results 
will  be  accomplished  by  exporting  the  cream  of  our  virgin  fureats 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nationals  and  foreign  Industries  com- 
peting directly  with  our  national  industries  and  paying  wages 
which  are  only  a  fraction  of  thoM'  maintained  In  America. 

It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  am  strongly  advocating  tbe  paMlng  of 
this  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress  because  as  soon  as  tbe 
present  hostilities  are  over  we  In  this  country  shall  face  a  serlotu 
situation  In  view  of  the  strong  organizations  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors In  an  effort  to  secure  raw  materials.  We  cannot  afford  to 
pats  up  any  opportunity  of  this  nature  to  employ  our  own  people 
and  to  neglect  any  step  toward  sensible  timber  conservation 

I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  testimony  brilliantly 
given  at  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Oxholm.  who  is  fully  Informed  on  tbe 
subject  matter  and  who  has  done  highly  constrtictlve  service  tot 
his  industry 

Sincerely. 

Jbftw  M  Corm,  M  C. 
Mom  C.  WALunm,  M.  C. 


Deportation  of  Aliens  F^mployed  by  Bata  Shoe  Co. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  expel  from  this  country  the  alien  oflBcers 
and  workers  imported  from  Czechoslovakia  as  shoe  experts 
some  time  ago  for  the  Belcamp,  Md..  plant  of  the  Nazi- 
controlled  Bata  Shoe  Co,  is  to  be  praised.  It  was  the  only 
decision  the  Department  of  Justice  could  have  made.  The 
statement  of  the  Department  adds  one  more  bit  to  the 
accumulating  evidence  that  the  Bata  Co.  operates  unfairly 
and  dishonestly. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Department  of  Justice  should  abandon 
its  scrutiny  of  these  aliens  with  the  verdict  they  cannot 
remain  in  this  country  under  renewed  visitors'  permits.  As 
everyone  knows,  Bata  is  a  Czechoslovakia  company,  and 
Czechoslovakia  Is  now  under  Nazi  domination, 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  follows  up  its  commendable  action  of  today  with 
thorough  investigation  of  the  activities  of  these  individuals 
while  in  this  country  under  the  guise  of  technical  shoe  ex- 
perts, such  investigation  would  disclose  "fifth  column" 
machinations. 

LfCt  us  not  be  overpolite  in  guarding  ourselves  against  "fifth 
column"  activities.  We  know  that  Grermany  is  probably  en- 
gaged in  such  efforts  against  us  at  this  moment.  We  should 
not  permit,  tranquilly,  to  depart  from  our  shores  any  person 
who.  while  here,  has  participated  in  "fifth  column"  ma- 
neuvers. The  dishonesty  of  the  Beta  company  just  disclosed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  certainly  gives  warrant  for  such 
a  probe  of  the  workers  and  officers  involved.  I  think,  in 
common  sense,  it  should  be  made. 

The  officers  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers'  union  and  the 
united  shoe  workers'  union  who  have  consistently  and  per- 
sistently demanded  the  expulsion  of  these  alleged  shoe  ex- 
perts who  secured  entry  into  our  country  through  false 
representations  should  be  honored  for  their  patriotism  and 
vigilance  in  watching  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  shoe 
1  workers. 
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I  have  already  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  go 
into  this  matter  thoroughly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


The  Man  Who  Wants  the  Third  Term 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OK  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1940 


r 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very  good  and  able  friend, 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Burke,  former  Congressman  from 
South  Dakota  and  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
today  called  my  attention  to  the  following  highly  significant 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  think  this  editorial  is  so 
pertinent  to  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  that  all  Members  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  It  is  a  factual  presenta- 
tion of  some  simple  truths  which  a  free  America  should 
ponder  carefully  if  it  has  the  determination  to  remain  free. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  17.  1940] 

TH«   MAN   WHO  WANTS  THE  THIRD  TIRM 

The  man  who  wanted  the  third  term  would  not  pop  out  of  the 
Clear  sky.  There  would  be  signals  that  he  was  coming  His  .shadow 
would  precede  him.  His  ambitions  would  be  betrayed  by  what  he 
bad  done  before  he  struck  out  for  the  thing  he  wanted  People 
looking  back  could  say  that  here  waa  Just  the  man  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  seek  what  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  had— the 
third  consecutive  term  on  a  self-exploited  doctrine  of  Indlspensa- 
bllity 

Mr  Roosevelt  gave  all  the  signs  He  kicked  precedents  and  tra- 
ditions about.  He  pushed  the  limitations  of  office  aside  He  re- 
sented constitutional  restrictions  on  his  authority.  He  asked  power 
to  reduce  the  Supreme  Court  from  its  place  as  an  Independent 
branch  of  government  He  used  Congre|p  as  a  rubber  stamp.  He 
w<<nted  all  the  departments  of  government  consolidated  under  his 
control. 

When  men  disagreed  with  him  he  undertook  to  defeat  them  at 
the  polls.  He  made  his  will  paramount.  He  said  he  was  the  Issue. 
Men  who  did  not  submit  to  him  were  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
He  would  be  their  "master "  He  fed  hot  dogs  to  royalty,  con- 
gratulated the  "red"  dictatorship  on  Its  achievements,  and  scolded 
the  other  dictators,  probably  because  they  didn't  seem  to  recognize 
that  he  was  one  of  them. 

The  man  who  tried  to  kick  the  court  around,  who  tried  to  kick 
Congress  around,  who  tried  the  puige  on  every  man  In  public  life 
who  opposed  him,  who  has  wanted  absolute  authority.  Is  the  man 
who  wants  the  third  term  He  Is  Just  the  man  who  would  want  It. 
Hp  would  go  after  It  In  Just  the  way  he  has.  He  would  raise  a  war 
Bcartv  he  would  pack  a  convention,  and  say  that  his  ambition  was 
his  conscience. 

I^bor  Should  Be  Consulted  in  All  Defense  Pro- 
posals— England's  Morale  Has  Improved  Just  to 
the  Extent  That  the  Representatives  of  Labor 
Have  Been  Incorporated  in  the  Government — Em- 
phasis on  Trade  Associations  in  Setting  Up  Regu- 
lations for  Enforcing  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
l^nfortunate — Federal  Labor  Statutes  Must  Be 
Upheld  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  1 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  words 
come  from  high  places  in  Washington  that  all  labor  and  social 
standards  are  to  be  religiously  maintained  throughout  the 
crisis  the  labor  movement  will  do  well  to  look  behind  the 
words  to  the  governmental  actions  presumably  supporting  and 
enforcing  the  New  Deal  labor  and  social  legislation.  Take  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  for  example.    Ck>l.  Phil  Fleming,  admin- 


istrator of  that  act  under  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins, 
has  several  times  during  the  past  two  months  or  so  been 
strong  and  explicit  in  his  assertions  that  production  in  the 
defense  industries  will  not  be  helped  by  the  relaxing  of  wage 
minimums  and  hcur  maximums.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
has  maintained  that  experience  during  the  last  war  proved 
the  unwisdom  from  a  production  point  of  view  of  lengthening 
the  hours  of  work  and  trying  to  reduce  wages.  He  has  even 
taken  the  lead  in  giving  the  lie  to  the  persistent  propaganda 
canard  that  the  recent  collapse  of  France  before  the  bloody 
Hitler  juggernaut  was  because  of  the  Frccnh  labor  and  social 
laws. 

With  those  statements  of  his  in  mind,  and  also  with  similar 
statements  from  the  President,  Secretary  Perkins  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Defense  Commission  in  mind, 
what  should  the  labor  movement  think  of  the  press  release 
issued  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  on  September  22,  entitled,  "New  Procedure 
Expedites  Wage-Hour  Compliance"?  That  release  announces 
at  the  outset  that — 

Every  employer  against  whom  an  allegation  of  violation  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law  is  filed,  henceforth  will  receive  a  form  which 
he  Is  asked  to  fill  out.  giving  information  indicating  his  compliance 
with,  or  violation  of.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  release  then  descrities  how.  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
law.  October  24.  1938.  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  stated: 

With  a  force  ot  less  than  25  Inspectors,  and  faced  with  an  ever- 
mounting  compjaint  load,  the  Division,  tn  many  Instances,  was 
unable  to  send  an  inspector  to  InvestlgMe  a  complaint  for  several 
months.  Sometimes  the  firm  had  gone  out  of  business,  or  the 
complaining  employee  had  left  its  employ  and  could  not  be  located, 
and  many  other  changes  and  conditions  Intervened  to  make  Investi- 
gation of  these  "•cold"  complaints  difficult,  if  not  Impossible. 

A  significant  fact  to  cite  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the 
release  is  the  return  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  on  July  1.  1940.  of  an  unexpended  balance  totaling 
around  $387,000.  That  amount  would  have  provided  approxi- 
mately 180  inspectors  if  one  figures  their  average  salary  at 
$2,300  per  year,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  average  rate.  The  wage-hour  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40 — from  which  this  $387,000  was  re- 
turned unused — was  one  which  had  been  increased  by  the 
House  at  the  active  insistence  of  the  labor  movement  whose 
representatives  were  urged  to  lobby  for  it  by  the  wage-hour 
ofiBcials'  explanation  that  no  adequate  enforcement  could  be 
had  without  more  money  for  more  inspectors. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CONSCITNCE 

The  disingenuousness  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  release 
implying  that  the  employer  violating  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act  will  gladly  fill  out  a  form  for  the  Government  setting 
forth  his  violation  is  astounding  enough.  Subsequent  para- 
graphs are  even  more  amazing.    The  release  goes  on  to  say: 

The  use  of  the  new  form  will  have  the  effect  of  making  each 
complaint  a  ■"live"  one.  In  that  action  will  begin  Immediately  with 
the  filing  of  the  charge- 
Colonel  Fleming  said: 

Each  employer  complained  against  will  receive  this  form.  AD-85, 
headed.  "Information  Respecting  Compliance  With  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  "  This  will  serve  to  advise  some  employers, 
who  have  been  Inadvertently  violating  the  law.  of  the  existence 
of  the  statute  and  Its  requirements. 

We  interject  at  this  point  a  mild  query  as  to  that  ancient 
tenet  of  our  society  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  defense. 
And  we  wonder  who  but  the  tiniest  backwoods  employer 
does  not  know  about  the  wage-hour  law. 

The  release  continues: 

Accurately  filled  out.  It  will  put  the  employer  through  a  sort 
of  "examination  of  cor.sclrnce"  Insofar  as  the  wage  and  hour 
law  is  Involved  When  he  has  completely  filled  out  the  form,  he 
will  know  whether  or  not  he  is  complying  with  the  law. 

flf"  1  1  -TWO     TRADE     ASSOCIATIONS     APPLAUD 

Colonel  Fleming  then  explains  that  if  an  employer  dis- 
covers, by  filling  out  the  form,  that  he  has  been  violating 
the  law  and  wants  to — 

Come  into  compliance  immediately  and  make  restitution  of  back 
wages  due  his  employees,  every  assistance  will  be  given  him  bj 
Uxe  nearest  Wage  and  Hotir  Offlce. 
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He  then  says  that — 


In  no  case  Is  this  form  beln?  U8?d  as  a  substitute  for  physical  or 
personal  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  employer  Involved.  It  Is 
merely  being  used  to  expedite  our  Inspection  procedure  and  should 
proveof  great  value  In  this  respect.  Iiispectlons  will  still  be  made 
at  the  faster  rate  made  possible  by  our  increased  Inspection  force 
now  totalling  more  than  700. 

That  may  sound  plausible  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
actual  f^cld  operations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  But 
what  inspectors  are  going  to  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to 
examine  employers'  bocks  and  perform  their  other  duties 
when  regional  directors,  apparently  backed  by  headquarters 
in  Washington,  take  the  reverse  attitude  in  practice?  For 
example,  a  letter  to  a  union  complainant  in  New  England  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  The  letter,  which  seems  to 
be  typical,  is  signed  by  Charles  R.  Hersum.  acting  regional 
director,  and  tells  the  complainant  that  no  further  action  is 
contemplated  in  the  case  "since  they— the  complainant's 
employers— state  they  have  not  violated  the  Fair  Labor  , 
Standards  Act  of  1938."  The  letter  concludes  with  the  sug-  * 
gestion  to  the  complainant  that  the  wage  and  hour  law 
permits  the  complainant  to  hire  a  private  lawyer  and  bring 
suit  against  his  employers  for  restitution  of  back  wages  he 
may  think  are  due  him  or  his  fellow  employees. 

Some  time  after  the  above  letter  was  received  and  had  been 
given  considerable  circulation  by  the  outraged  union  man  to 
whcm  it  was  addressed  the  same  acting  regional  director.  Mr. 
Hersum.  sent  him  another  letter.  This  second  communica- 
tion-inspired apparently  by  reports  of  the  spreading  reaction 
of  anger  among  labor  ranks  to  the  first  one— hastened  to 
assure  the  complainant  that  the  earlier  form  letter  did  not 
mean  the  case  was  closed  but  simply  that  no  action  was  con- 
templated at  present.  Hersum's  identification  of  the  fir.^t 
letter  as  a  "form"  one  clearly  seems  to  imply  that  if  em- 
ployers "state  they  have  not  violated  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938"  union  or  other  labor  complainants  may  expect  no 
aid  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  prosecuting  their 
complaints. 

The  press  release  ends  with  two  paragraphs  describing  the 
collaboration  cf  business  on  the  new  form: 

The  form  has  been  in  use  on  an  experimental  basis  in  some  parts 
cf  the  country  for  more  than  a  month. 

It  explains. 

It  has  been  submitted  to  52  national  trade  associations,  so  that 
they  mav  be  able  to  advise  their  members,  should  any  question  arise 
concerning  the  use  of  the  form  or  Its  purposes  In  all  of  those  con- 
tacted by  the  Division  since  the  use  of  the  form  was  inaugurated, 
there  has  been  hearty  approval  of  this  new  procedure. 

HOW   ABOtrr   LABOR   AS   WELL  AS  TRADE   ASSOCIATION? 

No  fair-minded  student  of  industry-labor  problems  can 
deny,  or  wants  to  deny,  that  the  lining  up  of  industry  in  the 
enforcement  cf  a  labor  statute  is  wise  procedure,  that  social- 
minded,  law-abiding  employers  should  be  encouraged  to  col- 
laborate in  forcing  their  chiseling  competitors  to  abide  by  the 
law.  By  the  same  reasoning  so  should  the  labor  movement 
be  encouraged  to  help  achieve  enforcement  of  statutes  de- 
signed to  improve  and  protect  labor's  conditions. 

In  this  particular  case  diligent  inquiry  fails  to  reveal  any  52 
national  or  international  trade-unions  to  whom  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  submitted  this  new  form.  AD-«5.  for  approval 
before  Colonel  Fleming  announced  its  adoption  in  his  Septem- 
ber 22  press  relea.se.  The  most  that  can  be  ascertained  is  that 
certain  of  Colonel  Fleming's  associate  officials  in  the  Divi- 
sion assert  that  William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  Sidney  Hillman,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  Defense  Commission,  were  consulted 
on  it  at  some  time  during  its  preparation  or  experimental 
use.  The  organized  labor  movement  is  justified  in  feeling 
that  the  consultation  thus  cited  does  not  constitute  a  genuine 
submission  of  the  new  procedure  to  it  for  consideration. 
The  contrast  between  this  reported  consultation  and  the  sub- 
mission to  52  national  trade  associations  is  marked,  to  put 
it  mildly. 

LABOR    HAS    CAtTSE    TO    BE    TROUBLED 

Labor  reads  in  the  press  of  numerous  resignations  from  the 
Wage   and   Hour   Division   staff— resignaUons   of   men   and 
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women  It  had  come  to  know  as  most  interested  In  having  the 
act  enforced  equitably.  It  sees  references  in  the  press  to  a 
report  filed  by  Colonel  Fleming's  personal  investigator  on  the 
Kansas  City  regional  headquarters — embracing  eight  States — 
after  a  6-week  investigation — references  indicating  the  re- 
port was  ignored  and  its  recommendations  rejected.  From 
the  field,  labor's  own  union  representatives  send  in  disquiet- 
ing reports  of  wage-hour  inspectors  being  ordered  to  build 
the  statistical  record  of  cases  handled  and  closed  by  taking 
the  easy,  little  ones,  or  even  chalking  up  as  closed  cases  firms 
exempt  from  the  act.  Some  of  these  reports  say  that  in- 
spectors are  told  they  must  list  three  a  day  or  eight  a  day 
closed  cases  for  themselves  or  be  in  danger  of  losing  their 
jobs. 

Then  labor  hears  from  National  Defense  Commission  head- 
quarters that  no  more  defense  contracts  will  be  let  to  in- 
dustries violating  any  labor  statute — after  billions  of  dollars 
in  contracts  had  already  been  let  to  corporations  flagrantly 
violating  such  statutes — and  that  a  Labor  Board  order  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  violation  of  the  Wagner  Act  unless  and 
until  a  court  sets  it  aside.  C.  I.  O.  President  John  L.  Lewis 
pointedly  suggested  while  conferring  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  workers  in  Pittsburgh  that  it  must  be  assumed  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  on  labor  statute  violations  will  be 
retroactive  because  it  would  be  a  paradox  that  some  com- 
panies with  Government  contracts  were  complying  with  the 
law  while  others  were  not. 

And  labor,  wanting  to  do  its  level  best  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram for  democracy  in  this  country  and  this  hemisphere, 
pieces  these  press  releases,  reports,  and  facts  together  and  is 
deeply  troubled.    We  think  justly  so. 


One  Nation  Indivisible  With  Liberty  and  Justice 

for  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1940 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE   1940-41   OBJECTIVES  OP  THE  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
an  outline  of  the  1940-41  objectives  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  whicli  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice, 
national  legislative  representative  of  that  organization.  This 
statement  is  formulated  on  the  basis  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  their  forty-first  annual 
national  encampment. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

POINT    1.   PROTECT  AMERICA 

A.  Armed  forces: 

1  An  expanded  Army,  U&vy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  as 
well  as  National  Guard,  C.  M.  T.  C.  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  other  Reserve 
components,  liberally  equipped  with  modernized  munitions  and 
scientifically  developed,  mechanized,  motorized  materiel,  sufficient 
to  withstand  any  possible  aggressive  force  against  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

2  Detailed  plans  for  etfectlve  speedy  mobilization  of  manpower, 
capital,  transportation,  communication,  and  material  resources  for 
defense  of  the  Americas 

a  Favor  (1)  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
training  during  time  of  peace,  for  all  physically  fit  young  men, 
Bfter  the  completion  of  which  they  shall  be  transferred  to  R««erve 
components,  and  (a)  the  adoption  of  a  system,  to  be  applicable 
during  time  of  war.  of  universal,  selective,  compulsory  mUltary 
service  as  to  all  physically  fit  men.  when  needed.  _._„,„ 

b  Tax  profits  out  of  war,  and  preparation  for  war.  by  steeply 
graduated  personal  and  corporation  Income  taxes,  so  as  more 
nearly  to  equalize  burdens  of  national  defense. 

c   Acquire  Island  Navy  bases  for  national  defense.  *^„.^„ 

B.  President  and  Congress  to  keep  America  out  ot  wars  between 
other  uatioiu: 
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1.  Apply  sad  defend  the  principles  of  nonintervention  and  non- 
Interference,  mm  embodied  In  lilonroe  Doctrine. 

a  AH  United  States  treaties,  agreements,  and  understandings  to 
be  made  public. 

S.  OppoM  any  referendum  on  war. 

ronrr  a.  vmaran  airo  pwoaaon  AMcaicAxxBic 

A.  Protect  our  American  form  of  government: 

1.  Perpetuate  our  threefoM  form  of  government. 

2.  All  Oovernment  employees  to  take  oath  ol  allegiance. 

3  Provide  for  registration  of  all  Communist.  Fascist,  and  Nazl-l3t 
and  similar  subversive  groups.  Including  organizations  of  aliens 
and  tboae  whtcti  accept  or  give  funds  or  other  support  from  or  to 
foreign  governmeDts  or  political  parties. 

4.  Continue  vigorous  opp  >8ltlon  to  and  Investigation  of  agpncies 
of  communism,  fascism,  nazl-lsm  and  other  forms  of  reglmentism. 
and  of  foreign  propaganda  designed  to  subvert  our  form  of  govern- 
ment or  embroil  us  In  forelRn  wars. 

5  Expand  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  activities;  Impriaon 
all  spies. 

6  Make  It  a  crime  to.  and  dissolve  all  secret  organizations  which, 
advocate  or  promote  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  which  would  advance  unlawful  purposes,  by  force  or  violence 

7.  No  public  funds  for  any  school  which  advocates  a  foreign  Ism. 

8  No  old-age  assistance,  grants,  pension,  or  other  governmental 
benefits  to  aliens. 

9  Provide  reduced  Immigration  quotas  as  to  all  countries. 

a  Exclude  criminals,  thoae  likely  to  become  a  public  burden,  and 
those  who  believe  In  use  of  force  to  overthrow  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

b    Prevent  smuggling  of  aliens  Into  country  by  increaaed  border 

patrols  and  Immigration  inspectors. 

c.  Codify  all  Immigration,  naturalization,  and  deportation  laws. 

10  Deport  all  underslrable  aliens. 

1.  Criminals,  spies,  saboteurs,  those  ineligible  for  dtlzensblp  those 
Who  advocate  uae  of  force  to  overthrow  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  are  public  charges. 

11  Island  dependencies  not  to  be  admitted  as  States  of  United 
States. 

B    Perpetuate  Ideals  of  Americanism. 

1  V  F.  W.  memt)ers  and  units  to  serve  in  all  national -defense 
activities. 
.^^^  2  Maintain  our  constitutional  rlghU  of  free  speech,  a  free  press. 
retiglous  freedom,  petition  and  as-sembly.  and  educate  all  Americans 
as  to  value  of  same  as  compared  with  communism,  fascism,  nazi- 
Itm.  cr  any  other  ism. 

3.  Promote  general  education,  of  our  children,  of  our  citizens. 
and  of  those  on  their  way  toward  citizenship;  promote  public 
forums. 

4  Promote  educational  and  inspirational  activities  among  our 
Nation's  youth. 

5.  Cooperate  as  to  all  non -controversial  constructive  community 

activities. 

6  Require  every  person  in  United  States  to  be  fingerprinted. 

7  Advocate  adoption  of  a  national  flag  code: 

a   Foreign-made  United  States  flags  not  to  be  imported,  purchased, 

or  used. 

b    Instruct  school  pupils  In  proper  flag  etiquette 

c.  Have  United  States  flag  displayed  on  or  near  all  Federal  and 

school  buildings. 

8  Reduce  crime  by  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

9  Have  the  Con^tttutwn.  Constellation.  Hartford.  Olympia,  and 
America  preserved  as  historic  naval  relics. 

roiNT  3.  PBOTBCT  AND  paoviox  roa  AMxaiCA's  DxmrDcas 
A.   Uberall«ed  penslt>na   for  dependents  of  veterans: 
1.  Pensions  of  (30  per  month  for  dependent  widows  of  all  deceased 
World  War  veterans  honorably  diacharged  after  90  days  or  more  of 
service,  plus  allowances  for  dependent  children  same  as  for  children 
of  deceased  veterans  of  Spanish -American  War. 

a.  Pensions  of  $40  per  month  for  dependent  widows  of  all  de- 
ceased World  War  veterans  who.  prior  to  death,  were  suffering  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  but  whose  deaths  were  caused  by 
other  disabilities. 

3  Pensions  of  (50  per  month  for  widows  of  all  deceased  World 
War  veterans,  who  died  by  reason  of  service -connected  disabilities 
or  who  had  permanent  total  combat  disabilities. 

4.  Widow  to  be  eligible  for  pension,  if  married  to  and  living  with 
veteran  for  3  years  preceding  his  death,  or  If  she  had  a  child  with 
Teteran  as  father. 

5  Receipt  of  pension  by  parents  of  one  deceased  World  War 
veteran  not  to  affect  entitlement  to  pension  on  basis  of  death  of 
other  sons. 

6  Pensions  to  minor  children  of  deceased  Spanish -American  War 
veterans  until  age  18.  or  until  age  21.  If  attending  accredited  school. 

7  Adequate  Social  Security  benefits  for  all  crippled  and  depend- 
ent children. 

8.  Qlnxlnate  "needs"  clause  as  to  widows'  pension  eligibility. 
B.  Liberallaed  provisions  for  service  disabled: 

1.  Ten-pereent  minimum  rating  for  combat  disabilities 

2.  Statutory  award  of  tSS  for  loes  or  "loss  of  use"  of  a  limb  In  all 
cases 

a.  To  be  applied  where  total  rating  is  more  than  for  amputation. 

3.  Senrlee-connected  disability  ratings  to  be  Increased  by  10  per- 
cent of  basic  ru tings  for  each  additional  5  years  of  age.  after  fortieth 
birthday 

4    Compensation  to  be  barred  by  miseonduct  only  If  felonious. 

6.  Restore  full  compensation  for  "presumptlvea." 


6.  Functional  nervous  disorders  rendering  it  Impmssible  to  follow 
any  substantially  gainful  occupation  to  be  ratable  as  permanent 
total  disability. 

7  Pensions  for  service  disabled  Regulars  to  be  at  90  percent  of 
war-time  rates. 

C    Liberalized  pensions  for  other  disabled  veterans: 

1.  Honorably  discharged.  90-day  disabled  World  War  veterans  to 
receive  pensions  at  same  rates  as  granted  to  disabled  veterans  of 
Spani8h-An*ertcan  War— (20  per  month  for  10  percent,  »25  for  25 
percent.  135  for  50  percent.  $50  for  75  percent,  and  $60  for  total  dis- 
ability.  or  $100  If  in  need  of  an  attendant 

a    To  be  measured  by  Inability  of  Individual  to  earn  a  living, 
b.  To  ix  barred  by  misconduct  only  if  felonious. 

2.  Campaign  badge  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  to  be  eligible 
for  pensions  same  as  allowed  to  World  War  veterans. 

3  Veterans  who  enlisted  before  July  15;  1903.  and  s-rved  in  any 
of  the  listed  campaigns  in  any  part  of  the  PhUippine  Islands,  to  be 
rtgarded  a.s  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  for  all  pension  purposes. 

D.  Liberalized  prcvisicns  for  other  war  veterans: 

1.  "Bonus"  eligibility  to  be  extended  to  provisional  World  W^ar 
officers 

2  Duplicate  adjusted-service  certificates  to  be  Issued  where  vet- 
erans are  unable  to  secure  possession  of  original  certificates. 

E.  Llt^rallzed  provisions  for  Regulars: 
1.  Personnel  provisions: 

a  Those  who  actively  serve,  and  tho=e  who  shall  have  actively 
served,  in  any  compulsory  military  training,  or  compulsory  service, 
unit,  to  be  extended  the  same  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  emolu- 
ments as  may  be  provided  for  thcso  who  serve,  or  have  served,  in  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their  dependents, 
and  also  such  protection  as  to  reemployment,  seniority  rights,  and 
such  other  rights  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

b  Same  pay  and  allowances  for  enlisted  personnel  and  lower- 
grade  officers  In  similar  grade**  in  all  defense  estRblishments. 

c  Government  Insurance  for  all  active  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces 

d    Restore  roenlistment  bonus  retroactive! v  to  all  active  Regulars. 

e  Provide  retirement  pay  for  ex-temporary  World  War  ofllcers  of 
Army  same  as  for  these  of  Navy. 

f.  Increase  retired  enlisted  men's  allowances  from  $15.75  to  $30 
per  month 

g  Discontinue  deductions  from  pay  of  Regulars  for  maintenance 
of  Old  Soldiers  Home  in  Washington.  D  C 

h  Have  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  rfttrement  privileges, 
restored  posthumously  to  Gen    William  L.  Mitchell. 

F.  Medical  treatment  for  veterans: 

1  Hospitalization  for  all  war.  campaign,  and  expedition  veterans. 

2  No  compensation  or  pension  reduction  during  first  3  months 
of  hospitalization. 

3  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to  be  located  according  to 
veteran  population  needs 

a.  More  general  medical  and  surpical  hospital  beds  needed 
4.  Reciprocal    hospitalization    privileges   to   t>e   extended   to   dis- 
abled   Regulars 

5  Survey  Veterans"  Administration  hospital  patients  periodically 
for  transferral  ttj  domiciliary  care. 

6.  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to  provide  highest  type  of 
orthopedic  and  surgical  appliances 

G.  Administration  of  veteran  benefits: 

1.  Greater  uniformity  of  benefits  to  be  provided  among  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  veterans  and  the  dependents  of  veteraui  where  equi- 
table and  feasible. 

2.  All  llmltaticn  dates  as  to  veteran  benefit  applications  to  be 
removed. 

3.  Veterans'  Administration  decisions  to  be  appealable  within  2 
years. 

4.  All  erroneotis  Veterans"  Administration  adjudications  to  be 
adjusted  retroactively 

5  Accrued  compensation  or  pension  to  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans. 

6  Veterans'  AdminLstratlon  annual  reports  to  classify  benefici- 
aries as  to  overseas  service. 

7.  Government  insurance  policies  to  be  Incontestable  after  2 
years. 

H    Service  records  of  veterans: 

1.  Fingerprints  of  all  war  veterans  to  be  classified  according  to 
type 

2.  Review  boards  in  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  be  authorized 
to  give  honorable-discharge  certificates 

3.  War-service  credit  to  railroad  employees  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

I.  Burial  benefits  as  to  veterans: 

1.  National  cemeteries  to  be  In  all  States. 

2  Grave  markers  for  veterans  whose  last  discharges  were  not 
dishonorable. 

3.  Same  burial  allowance  as  to  service-connected  disabled 
Regulars  and  as  to  campaign  badge  veterans  as  now  provided  for 
as  to  war  veterans. 

J.  Employment  for  all  employable  veterans: 

1.  Federal  civil -service  preferences  for  veterans  as  to: 

a.  Examinations: 

( 1 )  Tec  points  to  be  added  to  earned  ratings  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  their  wives,  war  veterans  over  age  of  55.  and 
widows  of  all  deceased  veterans,  and  placed  at  top  of  register 

(2)  Five  points  to  l>e  added  to  earned  ratings  of  all  other  vet- 
erans and  names  of  war  veterans  placed  joext  in  order  on  clvU- 
wtTfict  register. 
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(3)  Quarterly  examination  privilege  for  all  10-point  persons,  for 
all  war.  campaign,  and  expedition  veterans,  and  for  6-year-service 
veterans 

(4»    Age    and    physical    requirements   to    be    waived    if   otherwise 

qualified 

(5)    Educational  prerequisities  to  be  waived  if  otherwise  qualified. 

(6>    Include  war  .service  as  part   of  experience  prerequisite  time. 

(7)  Credit  experience  gained  in  voluntary  civic,  social  welfare, 
and  veteran  service  work  a^  if  on  pa.d  basis. 

b.  Appointments: 

(1)  Appointing  officer  to  submit  adequate  reason  for  FklpplnR 
over  a  veteran  to  Civil  Service  Commission:  its  reaction  tliereto  to 
be  availabic  to  the  veteran  or  his  representative. 

c  Preference  of  retention,  upon  reduction  of  forces,  in  all  Fed- 
eral acencles.  to  be  based  on  seniority  (to  include  all  active  military 
cr  naval  service) 

d  Removal  only  on  basis  of  written  charges:  protection  against 
lower  Job  or  salary  status;  transfers  with  same  Job  classification  and 
salary,  as  to  handicapped  veterans.  If  possible,  rather  than  dismlsfal 
or  retirement 

e.  Reinstatement  from  furloughed.  resigned,  or  dismissed  status, 
and  after  recovery  from  retirement  disabiiity. 

f  Appeal  Board  to  consider  appeals  on  all  Federal  cir.ploymrnt 
matters;  veteran  or  his  representative  to  review  records  and  present 

evidence. 

g.  Local  postmasters  to  make  permanent  appointments  of  veterans 
in  same  order  as  original  substitute  appointments. 

2  Same  preferences  as  to  all  Federal  positions,  contracts,  public 
works.  P   W    A  .  W.  P    A  .  etc 

a  Effective  preferences  as  to  all  needy  war.  campaign,  and  expedi- 
tion veterans,  the  wives  of  unemployable  veterans,  and  the  widows 
ot  veterans,  as  to  all  administrative,  supervisory,  and  work-relief 
employment,  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and  available,  under  the 
Work  Projects  Administration 

3  CivU  service  lor  all  non-pcllcy-maklng  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

4'  Governmental  employment  only  for  American  citizens, 

5  Optional  civil-service  retirements  for  civil-service  employees 

6  Compulsory  military  training  for  all  C.  C.  C.  members  under 
War  Department  ^  „     . 

7  A  census  of  all  veterans  in  each  community  and  State,  cross- 
classified  as  to  ages,  occupations,  able-bodied  and  disabled,  employed, 
partlallv  employed,  and  unemployed,  and  as  to  those: 

a.  Einplcyed  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities,  with  and  without  clvll-service  status. 

b    Employed  under  Federal.  State,  and  local  relief  projects. 

8  Urge  employers,  especially  those  who  arc  veterans,  to  extend 
employment  to  qualified  veterans. 

9  A  coordinated  program  of  vocational  training,  and  placement  In 
suitable  employment,  of  all  unemployed  employable  older  persons, 
partlcularlv  veterans. 

10  Effective  veteran  employment  and  civil-service  preference  laws 
by  all  States,  counties,  and  municipalities;  greater  uniformity  of 
beneficial  State  laws  relative  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their 
organizations  ,  „   «   «t 

11  National.  S'ate.  and  local  employment  committees  of  V  F.  w. 
to  cooperate  with  other  veteran  organizations,  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  employers  to  take  such  steps  as  will  a.sf-ure  to  all 
ex-service  men  the  opportunity  for  permanent,  suitable,  gainful 
employment.  

Twentv-five  Valid,  Truthful,  and  Patriotic  Reasons 
Why  We  Favor  a  Third  Term  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt         , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  because  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  done  a  magnificent  job  for  America 
and  the  American  people— a  daring  and  resourceful  leader, 
whose  kindliness  and  humanity  do  not  hide  the  high  courage 
which  inspired  a  Nation  once  before  and  which  is  needed  to 
inspire  us  once  more  in  the  dark  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Until  this  year  the  third-term  issue  has  never  reached 
the  people  in  an  election.  Not  one  good  reason  has  been 
advanced  why  this  question  should  not  be  passed  upon  by 
the  electorate.  Are  they  not  competent  to  decide,  to  judge 
whether  they  want  to  retain  priceless  experience  in  the  White 
House,  or  whether  they  want  a  completely  confused  novice 
to  pilot  the  ship  of  state. 

Second.  Because  eminent  Republicans  saw  no  danger  in  a 
third  term  untU  the  Wall  Street  "corporcrats"  dragged  it  out 


as  an  election  bogey  in  1940.     Here  is  the  record  of  some 
high  in  the  G.  O.  P..  previous  to  the  Philadelphia  auction. 
William   Howard  Taft.   July   7.   1925: 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  Co<ilidgc  were  to  run  for  a  third 
term.  (Life  and  Times  of  William  Howard  Taft,  by  Henry  F. 
Pringle  ) 

Senator  William  E.  Borah.  February  9,  1928: 

There  may  be  times  and  terms  and  conditions  in  which  the 
people  would  judge  it  better  to  have  the  President  for  the  third 
time  than   to  change  under  tlie   circumstances. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  August  3,  1927: 

However,  I  still  believe,  as  I  stated  in  Chicago  2  weeks  ago,  that 
President  Coolldge  should  be  renominated  and  reelected. 

Meaning  a   third  term. 

Mark  Sullivan,  of  -  the  pro-Willkie  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,   writing   in    1925,  said: 

Finally  there  is  not  now  the  feeling  against  a  third  term  that 
there  Wiis  20  years  ago  In  any  event,  the  suspicion  against  a 
tliird  term — wiiether  a  tlilrd  full  term  of  4  years,  or  a  third  term 
in  th?  sense  that  Cooildges  could  l>e  after  1929.  If  he  should  have 
one — that  has  largely  gone  out  of  American  politics. 

Third.  Because  the  cry  of  "dictatorship"  is  a  fraud  and  a 
sham,  and  pure  hypocrisy.  If  Roosevelt  is  a  dictator,  why 
does  he  permit  an  election?  If  Roosevelt  is  a  dictator,  why 
ha.s  he  never  called  out  the  Army? — such  as  a  Republican 
President  did  to  attack  the  bonus  marchers.  If  Roosevelt  is 
a  dictator  why  does  he  permit  80  E>ercent  of  the  American 
press  to  work  and  shout  for  his  defeat?  If  Roosevelt  is  a 
dictator,  why  can  he  not  dictate  to  Congress? 

No.  the  dictators  were  at  Philadelphia,  and  they  nominated 
Wendell  L.  Willkie.  Did  he  ever  go  before  the  people  In  an 
open  primary,  as  did  his  rivals.  Taft,  Dewey,  and  Vandenberg? 
Who  dictated  the  nomination  of  Senator  McNary  for  Vice 
President?  Who  dictated  the  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
Bruce  Barton  for  United  States  Senator  in  New  York?  Who 
pulled  the  strings  for  the  Hoover-described  auction  at  Phila- 
delphia? Why.  Wall  Street,  and  the  Power  Trust,  and  the 
same  propaganda  machine  which  spent  millions  to  defeat 
T.  V.  A.,  and  the  holding-company  bill  to  regulate  utility 
empires  like  the  InsuU  swindle. 

Fourth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  triumphant  reelec- 
tion would  be  the  greatest  rebuke  to  the  infamous  Hitler,  and 
his  stooge  Mussolini,  that  has  been  administered  since  their 
dreams  of  world  dominion.  Both  of  the  European  dictators 
desire  a  Republican  victory,  according  to  the  front  page  of 
the  pro-Wii:ke  New  York  Times,  and  a  copjrright  dispatch 
printed  October  4.  Under  a  Rome  date  line,  the  story  by 
Herbert  L.  Matthews  says: 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  Axis  is  interested 
primarily  in  Iteepm^  it  out  of  the  war.  and  in  trying  to  prevent  or 
minimize  its  help  to  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  Moreover  the  axis  la 
out  to  defeat  President  Roosevelt,  not  as  a  measiu-e  of  Interference 
In  the  internal  policies  of  the  United  States,  but  because  of  the 
President's  foreign  policy,  and  becau.<^e  of  everything  which  he  standa 
lor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  and  Germans. 

Fifth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the  best-informed 
man  in  the  entire  world  on  foreign  affairs  and  because  his 
knowledge  is  directed  at  one  aim: 

To  keep  America  at  peace. 

We  are  asked  to  exchange  this  priceless  experience  for  a 
man  who  has  never  had  one  day's  experience  in  the  business  of 
government,  who  proves  in  his  public  speeches  he  is  fumbling, 
confused,  and  bewildered  over  the  state  of  the  world.  When 
he  opens  his  mouth  he  either  puts  his  foot  In  it.  or  Roosevelt's 
words.  Let  us  call  as  witnesses  pro-Willkie  supporters  who 
are  truly  embarrassed  at  his  ineptitude.  First,  Raymond  L. 
Clapper,  of  the  pro-Willkie  New  York  World-Telegram. 

On  September  20  he  wrote: 

If  the  Willkie  administration  in  the  White  House  functioned  with 
no  more  unity,  coordination,  and  effectiveness  than  the  Willkie 
administration  in  the  campaign,  then  the  Government  would  be 
almost  paralyzed. 
The  pro-Willkie  Time  magazine,  issue  of  September  30: 
He  had  drawn  unprecedented  crowds.  stlU  he  bad  flopped  re- 
peatedly. 
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The  same  Time  magazine,  issue  of  September  9: 

O  O  P  politicians  last  week  were  sure  that  the  thing  they  had 
dreaded  all  along  had  «Ht>e  to  pass;  the  holy  rolling  crusade  of 
Wendell  WUlkie  had  gone  mour.  Laat  week  spreading  rapidly  ttirough 
prutesoioriai  ranks  was  the  beUe<  that  maybe  WUlkle  was  only  a 
fatter,  louder  Alf  Landon. 

Sixth.  Because  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt  has  done  more 
for  labor  than  any  President  in  the  history  of  the  Republic; 
and  because  labor  has  made  greater  strides  in  the  last  7  years 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

You  are  asked  to  exchange  this  superb  record  for  a  candi- 
date who  has  the  unmitigated  gall  to  assert  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  and  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, belong  to  no  party,  although  Senator  Wagner  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  made  them  statute  law.  They  were 
persistently  fought  by  the  Republican  "Party,  and  he  knows  it. 
On  the  same  Willkle  platform  where  he  made  this  delib- 
erately deceitful  speech  was  the  notorious  labor  baiter,  Tom 
Oirdler.  He  was  in  the  home  bailiwick  of  the  union  hater  and 
persistent  advocate  of  spies  and  company  unions,  also  that  of 
Ernest  Weir,  the  steel  magnate  who  has  spent  a  fortune  to 
keep  his  employees  from  organizing.  Another  friend  of 
labor  ( ? )  who  has  put  his  millions  at  the  disposal  of  Willkie  is 
Joe  Pew,  of  Pennsylvaniar-Sun  Oil  Co.;  how  the  G.  O.  P.  loves 
oil — held  up  In  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  personification 
of  corrupt  poliUcs.  Of  Pew.  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  before  his  nom- 
ination at  Philadelphia  said.  "I  don't  know  Joe  Pew.  but  I  am 
100  percent  against  his  policy  of  tuiming  the  Republican 
Party  back  to  the  days  of  Harding  and  Coolidge."  Last  week 
he  was  the  house  guest  of  Joe  Pew.  the  man  he  denounced. 
and  that  symbol  of  pure  politics  is  financing  his  Pennsyl- 
vania campaign.  Weir,  the  notorious  foe  of  organized  labor, 
is  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
rounding  up  the  Wall  Street  checks.  These  are  the  friends 
of  labor  every  4  years  at  election  time,  when  they  need  the 
workingman's  vote. 

Seventh.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saved  this  demo- 
cratic United  States  from  the  complete  collapse  of  the  capi- 
talistic system.  Li  1933  he  rescued  the  American  banking 
ssrstem  from  the  threat  of  Insolvency,  restored  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  private  financial  institutions,  even  saved  Wall 
Street  from  the  wrath  of  bankrupt  investors.  Today  your 
baxxk  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Government,  your  savings 
in  building  and  loan  associations  are  protected  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  Wall  Street  has  been  compelled  to  oust  stock 
gamblers,  and  fly-by-olght  promoters  must  pass  the  rigid 
inspection  of  the  Seciulties  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Yet  this  same  Wall  Street  has  the  effrontery  to  attempt  to 
run  this  Government  by  electing  its  candidate  via  the  back 
door.  Having  a  desperate  fear  of  the  people  and  the  ballot 
box.  it  kept  its  candidate  aloof  from  the  popular  primaries, 
unwrapped  him  for  inspection  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  which  it  found  easier  to  control.  That  candidate 
is  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  who  has  consorted  with  the  House  of 
Morgan,  was  the  director  of  a  Morgan  bank  which  fought 
almost  every  piece  of  social  legislation  proposed  and  enacted 
by  a  Democratic  Congress.  In  the  development  of  natural 
resources  for  the  people,  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  in  control  of  stock  manipulation,  all  the 
sponsors  of  Wendell  Willkie's  candidacy  have  been  solidly 
against  such  progressive  legislation. 

Eighth.  Because  Franklin  E)elano  Roosevelt  substituted 
honest  and  dignified  work  via  W.  P.  A.  for  the  Hoover- 
created  bread  lines,  and  because,  imder  the  direction  of  Harry 
Hopkins,  the  Government  dispensed  $9,000,000,000  without 
one  major  political  scandal.  It  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the 
honesty  and  personal  integrity  of  Harry  Hopkins  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  American  Cabinet. 

Because  the  Republican  candidate  does  not  dare  to  longer 
belittle  and  sneer  at  the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
W.  P.  A.  which  dotted  this  Nation  from  coast  to  coast  with 
useful  public  works,  military  highways,  airports,  hospitals, 
schools,  bridges,  libraries,  municipal  buikUngs,  and  began  the 
first  big  expansion  of  the  American  Navy.    They  have  stopped 


the  cries  of  "boondoggling"  and  today  admit  that  W.  P.  A. 
must  be  continued.  Who  should  continue  it.  those  who  con- 
ceived and  put  through  this  humanitarian  legislation  or 
those  who  have  tried  repeatedly  to  harass  and  sabotage  these 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  underprivileged? 

Ninth.  Because  the  American  state  papers  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able clarity  and  vision,  and  when  he  speaks  the  world  listens. 
and  ponders.  His  foreign  policies  have  invariably  won  the 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  American  press. 

We  are  asked  to  give  up  this  sound  and  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  American  institutions  and  democratic  policies  for  a 
candidate  whose  public  addresses  reveal  an  absolute  lack  of 
information  and  poor  partisan  advice.  Witnesses:  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  *a  pro-Wilikie  newspaper),  which  on  October 
4  said  editorially: 

The  issue  before  Munich  was  peace  or  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  urfjed 
peace,  as  any  American  President  would  have  done  in  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  Chamberlain  and  Daladler.  not  Roosevelt,  who  sold 
out  the  Czechs,  as  everyone  knows.  Including  Mr.  \Vll!kie. 

Either  Mr.  Wlllltle  actually  believed  what  he  said,  or  he  listened 
to  some  very  bad  advice,  and  we  don't  know  which  Is  the  worst. 

As  a  sustaining  witness  let  us  call  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
a  pro- Willkie  newspaper,  which  said  on  September  9: 

But  Mr.  Winkle's  course  since  his  nomination  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory  to  those  of  his  supporters  who  have  In  mind  the  coun- 
try's welfare,  rather  than  partisan  advantage  There  is  too  much 
evidence  that  he  holds  the  small  things  so  close  to  his  eye  a«  to 
obicure  his  vision  of  the  large  things. 

Tenth.  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  put  through  the  farm -relief  program 
to  give  practical  help  to  the  distressed  rural  areas.  This  legis- 
lation was  twice  vetoed  by  Republican  Presidents,  was  fought 
almost  solidly  by  the  Republican  minority,  became  statute 
law  over  their  opposition. 

Yet  Wendell  L.  Willkie  says  he  will  retain  it  and  ex- 
pand it.  Do  you  believe  these  empty  promises  as  against 
solid  achievement?  Do  you  believe  it  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  chose  for  his  campaign  manager,  the  Honorable 
Joe  MAR'nN,  whom  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  charges 
voted  consistently  against  every  piece  of  farm  legislation  since 
he  has  been  in  Congress? 

Eleventh.  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has  not  only 
led  the  American  people  out  of  the  despair  of  gloom,  but  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  militant  leader  of  his  party. 

What  qualities  of  leadership  has  his  rival  candidate 
shown  since  his  nomination  at  Philadelphia?  He  screeched 
his  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  the  conscription  law  to 
draft  industry.  All  right  to  take  American  boys,  Mr.  Willkie 
said,  but  keep  your  hands  off  business.  Did  his  Republican 
colleagues  in  Congress  follow  him?  No,  they  joined  with 
Democrats  to  restrict  and  control  recalcitrant  corporations 
engaged  in  the  defense  program.  He  was  against  the  Ham- 
ilton Fish  amendment  to  the  conscription  laws.  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  voted  almost  solidly  for  it.  His  run- 
ning mate,  Hon.  Charles  L.  McN.yiY.  is  against  the  Willkie 
program  for  the  development  of  public  power  by  private  in- 
dustry. Willkie  cannot  lead  McNary,  he  cannot  lead  Joe 
Martin  to  his  farm  policies,  he  cannot  control  his  party  in 
Congress.  Does  this  mean  unity?  Where  is  the  leadership 
here  ? 

Twelfth.  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  created  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  to  relieve  the  unemployed,  and  be- 
cause this  Congress  has  been  solidly  behind  his  defense  pro- 
gram, which  will  not  only  make  America  impregnable 
against  the  aspiration  of  tyrants,  but  also  will  give  the 
United  States  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  in  its  history. 

Yet  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  standing 
before  an  audience  of  thousands,  making  the  ridiculous  asser- 
tion that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  never  created  one  job  in  his 
entire  7  years  of  administration.  How  can  the  American 
people  ever  think  serioiisly  of  a  candidate  who  utters  such 
manifest  untruths  and  downright  nonsense.  In  almost  the 
same  breath,  he  denoimces  this  administration  for  creating 
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what  he  calls  thousands  of  bureaucratic  jobs.    Wliere  is  the 
consistency  here?    Or  the  argument? 

To  everybody  the  Republican  candidate  broadcasts  he  will 
get  every  man  a  job.  Where?  He  does  not  say,  other  than 
he  will  find  them  in  business.  The  same  jobs,  and  more,  will 
be  available  under  the  third  term  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
for  all  of  the  commercial  reports,  business  bulletins,  and  the 
steady  rise  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Index,  show  the  country 
is  in  for  a  stupendous  business  boom. 

Thirteenth.  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  the 
courage  and  the  capacity  to  place  the  Nation's  welfare  above 
party  expediency,  and  to  invite  the  ablest  men,  of  all  par- 
ties, to  assist  him  in  running  the  Government. 

In  his  Cabinet  are  the  Republican  Frank  Knox  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Republican  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  and  the  administration  not  only  retained  the  able 
Jesse  Holman  Jones — Hoover  appointed — as  head  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  but  made  him  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  also.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  second  most  powerful 
man  in  this  administration,  has  personally  directed  the  spend- 
ing of  more  money  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  and 
without  the  breath  of  a  scandal.  Even  Republicans  concede 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  in  power  has  the  solid  support  of 
the  business  world.  On  the  Defense  Advisory  Council  are 
such  men  as  Stcttinius,  Knudsen,  Biggers,  and  other  giants 
of  industry,  who  were  never  asked  about  their  pohtics,  but 
were  named  because  they  were  outstanding  men  for  the  jobs. 
It  is  these  men  that  the  Republican  candidate  nightly  and 
daily  accuses  of  falling  down  on  their  jotis.  Yet  in  almost  the 
same  breath  he  says  he  would  retain  them,  but  under  Willkie 
they  would  work  better.  Perhaps,  but  the  newspapers  agree 
that  the  most  completely  disorganized,  haphazard,  futile,  and 
pulUng-in-all-directions  group  are  those  running  the  cam- 
paign to  try  and  bring  about  his  election.  He  is  the  boss  of 
this  job,  and  the  Gallup  poll— which  shows  October  6  Roose- 
velt leading  in  42  States  and  due  for  a  landslide  vote  in 
November — indicates  and  says  Mr.  Willkie  has  steadily  lost 
strength  and  appeal  since  he  was  nominated.  Yet  he  wants 
to  take  over  control  of  the  Goveitiment  and  run  it  by  the 
same  slipshod  methods. 

Fourteenth.  Because  those  in  Wall  Street  inspired  and 
circulated  the  most  vicious  and  damnable  whispering  cam- 
paign that  ever  was  conceived  as  a  weapon  against  an  Ameri- 
can President.  These  same  forces  are  now  circulating  scur- 
rilous literature  about  the  President's  family.  Nothing  is  too 
vile  for  the  Roosevelt  haters  to  retail  to  the  gullible.  Because 
the  American  people  know  what  an  outstanding,  honorable, 
and  upright  family  the  Roosevelts  are,  these  charges  fall  of 
their  own  weight.  But  they  are  the  genesis  of  the  Roosevelt 
haters  and  provide  the  real  source  of  class  hatred  in  this 
country. 

Nobody  will  accuse  the  Republican  candidate  of  encourag- 
ing this  type  of  political  deviltry;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that 
those  who  support  his  campaign  are  getting  this  doubtful 
assisUnce  from  these  reprehensible  characters.  The  open 
and  pledged  support  of  the  bund  has  never  been  repudiated  by 
Republican  headquarters,  and  this  organization  thrives  on 
circulating  lies  and  Nazi  propaganda. 

Fifteenth,  Because  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  kept  the  roofs  over  and  the  homes  for 
1,500.000  familes  by  loaning  $3,000,000,000  for  mortgages  of 
home  owners,  he  deserves  a  triumphant  reelection.  When 
foreclosures  on  homes  had  reached  1,000  a  day  during 
depression.  It  was  Roosevelt  who  created  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Corporation  and  saved  these  temporarily  distressed 
people  with  Government  credit.  As  an  anonymous  poet 
said: 

So  long  as  there  are  homes  where  men  may  turn  at  close  of  day. 
So  long  as  there  are  homes  where  women  are.  and  children  stay. 
If  faith  and  love  and  loyalty  are  found  across  these  sills, 
A  stricken  nation  can  recover  from  grevloxis  ills. 

Today  we  have  some  banks,  insurance  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations  which  were  saved  from  collapse,  striv- 


ing for  the  Wall  Street  candidate,  whose  party  in  1932  be- 
lieved in  the  policy  of  helping  big  business  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  but  let  home  owners  muddle  through  themselves. 

Sixteenth.  Because  for  more  than  20  years  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  made  his  business  public  service,  as  the  bril- 
liant Governor  of  the  Empire  State  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  as  President,  he  knows  the  job  inside  and 
out.  This  is  the  kind  of  experience  that  America  wants  to 
retain. 

On  the  other  hand.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  says  he  will  run 
the  Government  as  he  has  run  big  business.  The  30  most 
successful  corporations  in  the  United  States  have  had  their 
chief  executives  or  administrative  chiefs — such  as  chairmen 
of  the  board — for  an  average  of  18  years.  Does  big  business 
kick  out  a  man  who  has  done  the  job  well  and  turn  over  his 
desk  to  a  beginner?  Does  big  business  establish  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  no  executive,  no  matter  how  successful,  must 
quit  at  the  end  of  8  years?  Would  any  big  business,  in  the 
most  critical  time  of  its  career,  turn  over  management  to 
somebody  who  said  he  could  do  the  job  better,  though  he 
lacked  any  experience. 

Mr.  Willkie's  experience  has  been  almost  entirely  that  of 
a  corporation  lawyer.  He  defends  financial  and  corporate 
structures  and  is  what  Wall  Street  calls  a  front  man  or 
public-relations  counsel. 

Jack  Raper.  famous  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Willkie's  candidacy: 

We  believe  we'll  back  Wendell  Willkle,  supermagnate  of  utilities, 
for  President.  WUlkle  helped  organize,  and  Is  president  of,  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern,  which  has  outstanding  33.673.328 
shares  of  common  stock,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
utility  holding  company. 

In  1929  it  sold  as  high  as  $30.50  a  share,  a  total  value  of  $1,037.- 
036.504  Today  (about  the  1st  of  June)  it  Is  selling  at  around  75 
cents  a  share,  a  loss  to  common-stock  holders  of  $999,531,508. 

Unless  you  can  show  us  where  there  has  been  a  bigger  and  a  bet- 
ter loss,  we  will  stand  by  Willkle.  He's  the  man  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  make  America  safe  for  "free  enterprise." 

Seventeenth.  Because  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  has  helped 
big  business  as  well  as  the  small  store  owner,  and  consumer, 
and  because  he  has  raised  the  national  income  to  upwards 
of  75  billions  in  1940,  he  deserves  the  rewards  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  asserts  daily  that  business  is  stagnant, 
that  it  is  paralyzed,  drained,  thwarted,  in  the  doldrums, 
and  will  refuse  to  cooperate  with  this  administration.  These 
are  frightening  words,  if  the  financial  records  did  not  dis- 
close that  the  G.  O.  P.  candidate  is  building  his  own  man 
of  straw.  The  records  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  argument. 
Here  is  a  table  which  shows  the  profits  made  by  certain  big 
corporations  in  1933  and  what  they  made  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1940.  They  answer  Mr.  Willkie's  charge  and  are 
worthy  of  study. 


Of'neral  Kloctric — 

I'niU'd  Fruit    

liciuiblio  SttM>l  Co   

Atlantic  Kefinina  Co 

LiMiy-<»wi>ns-K(ir<i  Glass 

(attriiillar  'irartor  

Amoncan  Hrako  Shof  &  Foundry  Co. 

Hocch  Nut  Parkin!?  Co       

Kimhorly-C'lnrk  rorj«)raiion 

Containor  ("ori)oralion  of  .America 

Hanna  (M.  A.)  To  - 

Katon  Manufacturing  Co — — 

Borg-WarntT  Coriwration 

Qeneral  C"  Lgar . 


Net  profits 

for  first  6 

months, 

1033 


$5,  953,  fi(W 

5,  (173.  (>00 

2,  92«.  019 

].()(I2.  (XK) 

2,  1S7.0H3 

470.  7«>.5 

241,  4n6 

744,  4S7 

311. Sll 

240.  177 

3«4.  <.*t9 

31.2.53 

33.5.172 

441,058 


Not  proflU 

lor  first  6 

months, 

IMO 


$25.  871,  .572 
U,  379, 000 
6.  449.  4,53 
.5.  26fi.  000 
5.  1 7fi,  74« 
3,  S09.  .514 
l,2f>fi.  ftW 
1.4fil.01« 
1.373.  fi.5 1 
1,  12H.  733 

1.  I(M,  307 
l.WW.  34)» 

2,  k:«).  9K3 
674,  0C8 


PprccDt 
increase 


334 

85 
120 
425 
140 
64A 
425 

340 

am 

179 

0.  0.V4 

747 

30 


Eighteenth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  elec- 
tric light  and  the  blessings  of  modern  invention  to  2.000,000 
farm  homes,  softening  the  burden  of  the  housewife.  The 
Democratic  platform  and  this  Congress  is  pledged  to  extend 
rural  electrification. 
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The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  entirely  I 
Ignored  this  issue.  Why?  When  Mr.  Willkie  campaigned 
through  the  West  he  found  that  those  who  lived  in  the  Amer- 
ican farm  homes  were  grateful  for  this  modem  comfort.  So 
Mr.  Willkie  said.  "I  am  for  rural  electrification."  Oh.  yes; 
he  is  for  it,  If  private  industry  is  permitted  to  do  the  job 
and  soak  the  consiuncr.  What  Mr.  Willkie  overlooked,  and 
neglected  to  say.  was  that  subsidiaries  of  his  Commonwealth 
L  Southern  had  persistently  blocked  the  Government's  effort 

at  niral  electrlflcAtlon,  where  possible,  by  building  "spite" 
lines. 

Nineteenth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  turned  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  America  into  service  for  the 
people.  Out  In  the  great  West  where  the  Coulee  Dam.  the 
Bonneville  Dam,  and  other  magnificent  Government  develop- 
ments have  become  reservoirs  of  service  and  tributes  to  prog- 
ress, they  will  give  this  administration  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  gratitude  it  deserves. 

Shall  we  exchange  this  Oovemment  policy  for  a  candidate 
who.  speaking  before  the  Harvard  Business  School  Club  and 
the  Economic  Club  in  New  York,  on  January  31,  1935,  said: 

I  do  not  like  to  maJce  peraonal  references,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  tbat  no  duty  has  ever  come  to  me  In  my  life,  even  tliat  In  the 
service  of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  senses  of  social 
obligation,  patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this — my  obligation 
to  say  and  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities. 
ptlvately  owned. 

This,  in  his  own  words,  states  Mr.  Willkie's  views  on 
public  Utilities.  It  gives  him  greater  joy  than  service  to  his 
country.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  people  out  West  smiled 
when  he  gave  Up  service  and  promises  to  the  things  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  has  advocated  for  8  years? 
In  the  light  of  his  past  performances,  fighting  T.  V.  A.  and 
other  power  developments  by  the  Government,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  ask.  "Is  this  reformation  genuine?" 

Twentieth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stopped  an  era 
of  stock-market  gambling,  unbridled  speculation,  and  un- 
savory promotion  that  cost  the  American  investment  public 
annually  millions  of  dollars,  through  the  creation  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

This  legislation  was  fought  tooth  and  nail,  and  through 
every  cotirt,  up  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  by  the  same 
Identical  forces  who  are  now  l>ehind  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 
He  cannot  escape  their  sponsorship,  nor  does  he  desire  to, 
since  they  are  pouring  out  the  millions  to  veneer  his  cor- 
porate record  and  to  give  him  a  camouflaged  appearance 
as  "a  friend  of  the  people." 

TWenty-flrst  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  wrote  into  the  law  of  the  land  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  designed  to  stop  forever  such  wholesale  swin- 
'  dies  as  that  of  the  Insull  utility  empire. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Wendell  L.  Willkie  led  the  fight 
In  Congress  and  through  the  courts  against  this  legislation. 
You  may  recall  that  Congress  was  flooded  with  bogus  tele- 
grams and  inspired  propaganda,  and  that  the  industry  coined 
the  phrase  "death  sentence"  in  a  desperate  effort  to  defeat 
this  measure.  Because  it  passed  the  Associated  Light  empire 
of  Hopson  collapsed  and  is  now  in  bankruptcy  or  Federal 
receivership.  This  Is  interesting,  because  the  same  method  of 
wholesale  telegrams  and  national  publicity  via  magazines, 
subsidised  press,  was  used  to  bring  about  the  dictated  nomi- 
nation of  the  Republican  candidate  at  Philadelphia. 

Twenty-second.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the  hus- 
band of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  Frst  Lady  of  America  and  the 
First  Lady  of  the  World  in  the  hearts  of  humanity.  Her 
voice  has  ever  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  the 
underprivileged,  the  third  of  a  nation  found  in  need  of  a  help- 
ing hand.  She  has  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  always  with  a  desire  and  eagerness  to  help  somebody 
else.  Her  vast  earnings  have  been  devoted  to  worthy  charities 
and  purposes,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  come  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  any  gracious  mistress  of  the  White 
House  In  the  history  of  America.    The  Nation  is  blessed,  and 


so  is  oiu"  honored  President,  by  the  comforting  presence  and 
help  of  a  true  humanitarian. 

Twenty-third.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  more  than 
anybody  else  in  America,  saw  the  need  of  a  two-ocean  navy 
for  defense,  and  began  building  up  the  Military  Establish- 
ments, while  his  Republican  foes  were  calling  him  a  'war- 
monger." 

Again  it  is  possible  to  call  upon  the  Republican,  pro- 
Willkle  Chicago  IDaily  News  to  prove  that  the  Republican 
candidate's  charges  to  the  contrary  are  so  much  poppycock. 
Says  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  an  editorial: 

Per  20  years  the  talk  In  txjth  major  parties  was  all  of  peace  and 
defeatl-sm      When    Bdr     Roosevelt    first    began    to    warn    us    of    the 

war  danger,  he  was  accused  of  warmongering. 

The  reason  we  did  not  begin  to  prepare  in  a  big  way  a  year  ago 
was  that  nobody,  and  certainly  neither  Mr  Roosevelt  nor  Mr  Willkie. 
foresaw  that  France  would  suddenly  collapxse  Since  then,  the 
present  administration  has  been  doing  everything  In  Its  power 
to  prepare  us.     Everyone  knows  that,  Including  Mr.  WUlkle. 

Twenty-fourth.  Because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  able  Senator  Norris.  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
La  Poliette.  of  Mayor  LaGuardia.  of  every  true  progressive 
in  America.    As  the  able  Mayor  LaGuardia  said: 

We  now  have  a  rejuvenated  Uncle  Sam.  smiling  and  friendly,  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  home  In  the  land. 
He  Is  no  longer  a  distant,  strange  figure  In  Washington.  He  Is  in 
every  State,  county,  city,  and  town  He  Is  concerned  in  keeping  fam- 
ilies together  and  a  roof  over  their  heads  He  Is  tearing  down  slums 
and  tenements  and  building  sanitary  and  cheerful  homes.  He  is 
concerned  with  boys  and  girls  t>eing  able  to  continue  In  high  schools 
and  to  go  to  college,  through  the  assistance  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  He  wants  to  live  In  peace  but  vill  not  permit  any- 
body to  trample  on  our  rights  or  destroy  our  democratic  Institutions. 
Roosevelt  has  regenerated  our  country.  Roosevelt  has  made  America 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Willkie  calls  himself  a  liberal,  but  it  Is  hard  to  find  one 
progressive  behind  his  standard.  The  Republican  candidate 
has  prostrated  himself  before  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  in  an 
effort  to  win  a  nod  of  recognition.  But  Mr.  Willicie  seems  to 
forget  he  has  been  fighting  for,  and  advocating  in  Washing- 
ton, the  things  that  Hiram  Johnson  has  opposed.  The  Cali- 
fornia Senator  would  have  to  debase  his  long  and  honorable 
record  in  Congress  to  support  what  the  Republican  candidate 
has  always  espoused. 

Twenty-fifth.  Because  President  Roosevelt  is  forward-look- 
ing, has  the  ability  to  discern  trends  and  world  movements,  he 
Is  always  a  step  ahead  of  foreign  schemers.  He  keeps  up  with 
the  parade,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  in  public  life  has  been 
leading  it. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  sta- 
tus quo.  It  has  never  been  conscious  that  the  world  has 
moved,  and  so  have  political  philosophies  and  ideologies.  So 
we  have  the  Republican  candidate  going  back  100  years  and 
quoting  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  as  1940 
arguments  for  Mr.  Willkie. 

Well,  let  us  accept  the  challenge  and  see  what  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  on  April 
28,  1788.    He  said,  among  other  things: 

As  for  Instance  on  the  Ineligibility  of  the  same  person  foi 
President,  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years,  I 
ccnfess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  you  as  to  the 
necessity  or  expedience  of  rotation  In  that  appointment  There 
cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger  that  the  President 
wUl.  by  any  intrigue,  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one  moment 
in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  in  it.  Under  an  extended 
view  of  part  of  this  subject,  I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding 
ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who.  in  sonae  great  emer- 
gency, shall  be  deemed  vmlversally  most  capable  of  serving  the 
public. 

So  we  have  George  Washington  on  the  side  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and.  ironically  enough,  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom 
Mr.  Willkie  does  not  quote,  but  who  was  the  real  father  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

These  25  reasons  add  up  to  why  the  American  people  are 
going  to  reelect  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 
He  is  the  greatest  President  since  George  Washington,  and 
history  win  record  him  with  the  immortals.    We  are  grateful 
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to  the  divine  Providence  that  gave  him  to  America  in  its 
tiying  hours.  The  electoral  votes  of  48  States  seem  destined 
to  ratify  these  opinions  on  November  5. 

The  United  States  will  go  forward  in  peace  under  the  third 
term  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  since  he  is  on  record  m 
these  words: 

I  hate  war  now  more  tlian  ever.  I  have  one  supreme  determina- 
tion—to do  all  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for  ail 
time.    I  .stand,  with  my  party,  upon  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago. 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  m  foreign  lands  outside  of 
Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack. 

God  bless  America  and  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  its  great 

and  courageous  President. 


Who  Wants  the  Key  to  Prosperity? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  4.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  person  who 
is  interested  in  our  Nation  and  its  future  who  would  not  like 
to  discover  the  key  to  prosperity  and  who  would  not  like  to 
assist  in  inserting  it  in  the  proper  lock. 

In  the  following  papes  will  be  found  a  discus.sion  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  United  States  economically  and  industrially 
speaking,  and  especially  as  regards  the  so-called  hinterland 
section,  the  West  and  the  South,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  for 
the  guidance  of  those  courageous  and  patriotic  souls  who  want 
to  do  something  about  the  situation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  A.  Marin,  a  Minnesota  attor- 
ney and  rate  expert,  formerly  of  Minneapolis  but  now  residing 
at  Crookslon.  for  the  material  which  I  have  used.  His  pains- 
taking study  and  research  over  a  period  of  many  years  has 
alone  made  possible  the  completion  of  such  a  contribution  to 
the  questions  involved  when  considering  the  twin  and  monu- 
menUl  problems  of  prosperity  and  transportation  as  hereafter 
follows. 

Mr.  Marin,  in  telling  me  of  his  interest,  says: 

I  have  spent  over  30  years  studying  freight  rates.  How  I 
happened  to  become  Interested  Is  a  story  by  Itself 

III  1907  Grand  Forks  and  Crookaton  endeavored  to  get  the 
Soo  Railway  Into  these  towns  by  promoting  an  electrical  rail- 
way from  Ersklne  through  Crookston  to  Grand  Forks  Mr 
E.  J  Lander  was  president  of  the  Grand  Forks  Commercial 
Club    and   we   were   working   together   on   the   proposition 

One  day  Mr  Lander  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Marin,  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  country,  but  I  dont  know  what  It  is 
Here  In  Grand  Forks  we  have  been  as  enterprising  and  public 
spirited  as  any  businessmen  of  any  town  In  the  country.  We 
have  financed  manufacturing  concema.  have  bought  their  stoclc. 
given  them  manufacturing  sites  and  bonuses,  but  every  manu- 
facturing concern  that  has  ever  been  started  here  has  gone 
broke  and  quit  business  Thirty  ye?-rs  ago  Grand  Forks  was 
a  town  of  six  or  seven  thousand  people.  Today  it  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand.  Meanwhile  other  cities  in  the  country  that 
were  the  same  size  as  Grand  Forks  30  years  ago  have  grown 
to  be  cities  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  or  a  half  million 
There  Is  something  wrong  with  this  country,  and  Id  like  to  know 

what  It  Is "  ,     ^        ...J  .v,_ 

This  set  me  to  thinking,  and  by  accident  I  stumbled  on  the 
freight-rate  discrimination  of  the  Twin  Cities  as  against  the 
country  towns,  and  began  to  study  freight  rates  I  found  that 
the  Twin  Cities  had  a  great  advantage  over  Crookston  Grand 
Porks,  and  Fargo  when  It  came  to  shipping  to  local  points.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  no  future  for  Crookston. 
and  when  I  was  offered  the  management  of  the  Northwestern 
Jobbers  Credit  Bureau.  I  accepted 

As  manager  of  the  Bureau,  I  was  trustee  and  receiver  of  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  concerns  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  I 
discovered  that  these  concerns  had  only  a  local  market,  and  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  large  manufacturing  companies 
In  the  East  in  official  classification  territory,  because  freight  rates 
wtre  Just  as  discriminatory  and  preferential  In  favor  of  eastern 
cities  and  against  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  they  were  in  favor 


of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  against  Pargo,  Grand  Porks,  and 
Croo'tston. 

I  then  resigned  from  the  Bureau  and  began  to  study  freight 
rates  and  practiced  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmisslon. 
The  more  I  studied,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  Interterrl- 
torlal  freight-rate  structure  of  the  common  carriers  of  the  country 
was  what  had  built  up  monopolies,  tiusls.  and  combinations  of 
liiVerest  which  were  able  to  depress  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  maintain  the  prices  of  manufactured  j^kIs. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the 
Scuth  and  of  the  West  were  being  gradually  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  this  situation. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing concerns  have  left  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  because  of 
freight-rate  discrimination  Tlie  Ducbner  Shopping  Bag  Co.  left 
Si  Paul  and  moved  to  Indianapolis;  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
removed  to  Peoria;  the  McGraw  Electric  Co.  to  Elgin.  111.,  and  the 
Tropic  Air  Healer  Co.  to  Chicago,  111.  The  Mars  Candy  Co.,  the 
largest  candy  manufacturer  in  the  world,  moved  to  Chicago,  111. 

When  through  rates  were  made  from  key  cities  In  the  East  to 
points  northwest  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  it  practically  killed 
the  wholesale  business  In  the  Twin  Cities.  Before  this  the  rates 
to  Fargo,  Grand  Forks,  and  Crookston  were  on  the  basis  of  com- 
bination of  the  two  local  rates  from  the  East  to  Minneapolis, 
and  from  Minneapolis  to  these  points.  Consequently,  Wyman 
Partridge  &  Co.,  of  Mlnneapoll-?;  Finch.  Van  Slyck;  McConvUle 
&  Llndcke  Bros  ;  and  Warner— three  of  the  largest  wholesale  dry- 
goods  hou.ses  in  the  country— were  forced  out  of  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  McDonald  Bros.,  and  the  situation  Butler  Bros,  found 
themselves  in  a  few  years  ago. 

As  you  probably  know,  a  good  many  other  smaller  manufac- 
turing concerns  also  quit. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  you  want  is  the  key  to  prosperity. 

Here  it  is: 

Transportation  and  PROspERrrT 

SECTION   I.    THE  NEW  JERUSAIJIM 

At  various  epochs  In  the  progress  of  mankind,  from  earliest  ages 
to  modern  times,  some  one  city,  community,  or  nation  has  domi- 
nated the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  As  the  in- 
struments Of  commerce  Improved  In  efficiency  and  civilization 
spread,  the  controlling  power  became  proportionately  rich  and 
great.  Ancient  or  medieval  times  did  not  produce  any  city  as  rich 
and  dominating  In  commerce  as  our  own  commercial  capital,  or 
any  section  of  the  world  develop  industrially  as  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the  railroads 
of  the  country  and  designated  by  them  as  official  classification 
territory — the  modern  garden  of   Hesperldes. 

For  the  past  65  years  discriminatory  and  preferential  freight 
rates  have  been  granted  to  this  favored  section  which  surpaas 
through  transportation  advantages  ail  that  military  and  naval 
power  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  any  dominating  power  of  the 
past  In  comparison  no  other  section  has  ever  been  so  favored 
with  the  control  of  the  greatest  and  most  efHclent  transportation 
system  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  no  transportation  control 
has  been  so  complete  and  powerful  aa  that  of  official  classification 
territory  and  especially  its  capital — that  New  Jeruaalem — the  city 
of  New   York. 

In  this  favored  territory  are  the  market  places  to  which  the 
people  of  southern  and  western  classification  terrltorlea  must  coma 
to  buy  and  sell.  Here  is  where,  as  a  result.  Industry.  markeU. 
commerce,  finance,  wealth,  and  population  are  concentrated. 
Twelv**  States — Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
York  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinois  and  Michigan — with  one- tenth  of  the  area,  according  to 
the  1938  census,  had  45  percent  of  the  population  and  over  BO  per- 
cent of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Although  official  territory  pro- 
duced only  33  percent  of  the  raw  materials,  it  manufacttired  76 
percent  of  the  industrial  output  of  the  country. 

In  official  territory  are  located  our  big  cities,  great  corporations, 
dominating  financial  Institutions,  multimillionaires,  trusts,  and 
combinations  of  commtmlty  of  Interests  which  control  the  United 
States. 

Politically  the  United  States  consists  of  48  States  and  one  Fed- 
eral district,  but  economically  and  commercially  the  country  la 
divided  by  the  railroads  Into  three  grand  divisions  or  territories 
which  are  again  divided  into  seven  hinterland  provinces  or  freight 
districts.  Tliese  divisions  are  artificial  and  commercial,  net  eco- 
nomical  and  political. 

That  the  country  is  so  divided  Is  known  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  traffic  experts  or  men  lntcrest<!d  or  engaged  in  trans- 
portation matters,  so  the  statement  may  be  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  general  public.  That  It  is  so  divided  cannot  he  gainsaid, 
although  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  this  commercial  districting  of  the  country. 

The  common  carriers  of  the  country,  the  railroads,  have  divided 
the  United  States  in  three  parts  designated  by  them  as  "Official 
classification  territory."  "Southern  cla-'slficatlon  territory."  and 
"Western  classification  territory."  These  three  sections  are  again 
divided  into  seven  freight-rate  districts,  to  wit:  New  England,  Trunk 
Line,  Central  Freight  Association,  Southern,  Western  Trimk  Une, 
Southwestern,  and  TranscontinentaL 
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OHgln&lly.  oAclal  claaBtflcation  terrttory  was  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States  east  ot  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago  and  of  an  Imaginary  line  from  Chicago  through 
Pforla  ani  Springfield  to  8t.  Louis,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  extending  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  north  to  the 
Canadian  boundary  Weat  Virginia  and  a  part  of  Virginia  were 
added  later  and  now  Wisconsin  has  been  attached  to  this  territory. 
Southern  daaalflcatlon  territory  Is  the  country  lying  south  of 
Official  and  e««t  of  the  MteBlsslppi  River.  Western  classlflcation 
territory  lies  we«t  of  the  Uisslaslppl  River  and  extends  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  the  dlscusalon  of  the  economic  aspects  of  transportation  we 
are  principally  concerned  with  the  original  official  classification 
as  it  existed  for  about  65  years,  the  territory  east  of  Chicago  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  The  limits  and  boundaries 
of  the  seven  freight-rate  districts  are  not  so  Important  and  Involve 
too  much  technical  explanation  to  be  of  interest,  but  these  divisions 
operate  to  cmrry  out  the  scheme  of  discrimination  and  preference 
«hlch  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Economic  uniformity  between  all  sections  of  the  country  Is  a 
nec'saary  factor  In  national  unity  and  a  cornerstone  of  democracy. 
This  factor  Is  lacking  in  the  United  SUtea  because  of  a  concentra- 
tion Of  wealth  and  indtistry  In  official  territory  brought  about  by 
a  scheme  of  transportation  discrimination. 

Thts  la  a  serious  situation,  for  economic  diacrlmlnatlon  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  revolutions.  The  American 
Revolution  was  caused  by  economic  Injtistlce.  The  War  between  the 
States  m  1861  was  fundamentally  because  of  economic  differences. 
Commercial  disadvantages,  economic  disparity,  and  consequent  ex- 
ploitation have  been  prolific  sources  of  controversies  which  have 
eventually  resulted  In  armed  conflict.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  enlightened  regarding  this  condition  of  affairs  so 
that  the  problem  may  receive  their  serious  consideration. 

For  153  years  we  have  relied  on  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution.  We  have 
not  realized  that  dtn^ng  100  years  of  this  period  there  was  being 
perfected  another  system  at  economic  governance  which  takes  from 
us  the  ecoDomlc  equality  and  uniformity  we  supposed  this  charter 
of  freedom  gave  to  the  American  people. 

Since  tbe  building  of  the  first  railroads  In  1830  this  other  siratem 
has  been  developed  until  It  has  culminated  In  a  documentary  law 
as  Important  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

Thla  documentary  law.  book,  or  work  is  the  Consolidated  Freight 
ClasslfieaUon  which  divides  the  country  into  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions already  described.  This  work  Is  the  official  bible  or  constitu- 
tion, or  by  whatever  sacred  name  It  may  be  called,  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  and  Is  of  prime  Importance  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  America. 

Corollary,  like  the  acts  of  Congress,  the  railroads  have  adopted 
commodity  rates  and  freight  tariffs  supplementary  to  this  consoli- 
dated daaslficatton.  To  simplify  the  work  of  discrimination  the 
country  has  been  subdivided  into  seven  freight-rate  territories. 

To  be  truly  symbolical  of  our  sectional  differences  and  of  our 
economic  inequality,  the  Nation  ahould  have  a  commercial  flag. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Is  symbolical  of  our  cultural,  racial,  and 
political  unity,  our  past  achievements,  and  our  national  pride  and 
patriotism.  The  commercial  flag  should  also  be  of  red.  white,  and 
blue — one  color  for  each  classlflcation  territory.  In  the  blue  square 
should  be  three  stars:  one  large  white  star  for  the  dominant  official 
territory  and  two  smaller  subsidiary  stars  for  southern  and  western 
territories,  respectively.  Seven  red  and  white  stripes  would  signify 
that  the  country  Is  divided  Into  seven  freight-rate  territories.  Thus 
the  true  division  of  the  country  commercially  will  be  symbolized 
In  this  flag,  for  this  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  us. 

To  analyze  economic  equality,  three  primary  factors  should  be 
considered  These  factors  are  the  three  basic  economic  activities  of 
man;  Production  of  raw  materials.  Industry  which  transforms  raw 
materials  Into  articles  of  use  and  consumption,  and  distribution 
which  secures  to  both  raw  materials  and  manufacttired  goods  the 
availability  to  be  used  and  consumed. 

Nature  to  a  considerable  extent  controls  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Some  prodticts  are  raised  more  bountifully  and  econom- 
ically In  certain  sections  because  of  soil,  climate,  or  other  condi- 
tions. Minerals  are  where  Nature  has  placed  them.  Intenaiveness 
of  ctiltlvation.  mechanical  Ingenuity,  and  increased  human  activity 
augments  this  production. 

The  South  and  the  West,  although  sparsely  settled  and  less  in- 
tensely developed  than  the  East,  produce  the  greater  share  of  the 
raw  materials  in  this  country,  leading  in  wheat,  com,  cattle,  hogs. 
Iron,  copper,  cotton,  lumber,  oil.  and  many  other  raw  materials. 
The  United  States  Is  the  largest  producer  In  most  basic  commodities 
except  tin.  manganese,  rubber,  tea.  coffee,  and  silk.  In  hard  times, 
with  underconsumption,  government  has  been  compelled  to  cur- 
tail production  in  certain  lines,  hoping  in  this  way  to  maintain 
prices  for  producers. 

Raw  materials,  to  be  sold  and  used,  must  be  transported  and 
distributed   because  the   local   population   where  there   has   been   a 

specialization  in  production  of  a  certain  commodity  cannot  con- 
sume the  entire  output.  The  value  of  the  surplus  »t  the  place  of 
production  Is  the  price  at  the  market,  leas  the  freight  to  market. 
Transportation  Is  therefore  an  important  consideration  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  In  equalizing  economic  uniformity. 

Although  production  is  a  primary  element  of  economic  activity. 
It  does  not  of  itself  present  a  difficult  problem.  Production  cannot 
easily  be  stopped  because  Nature  from  man  down  to  the  lowest 


forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  instinctively  produces.  If  Nature 
is  checked  la  one  way  or  m  one  place,  she  increases  her  activities 
In  other  ways  or  at  other  places  so  as  to  balance  natural  produc- 
tion. The  earth  each  year  produces  an  abundance  for  the  world's 
use  and  consumption,  and.  on  an  average,  production  and  con- 
sumption are  about  balanced.  The  problem  at  production  is  only 
difficult  In  Its  relation  to  distribution,  for  the  output  of  Nature 
must  be  delivered  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Distribution  solves  the  problem  of  production  to  a  considerable 
extent  because  its  service  puts  commodities  in  the  place  where  they 
can  be  used.  A  commodity  or  article  that  has  been  grown,  mined. 
or  manufactured  has  received  only  a  part  of  the  service  by  which 
It  becomes  useful. 

Man  would  not  have  become  so  highly  civilized  unless  he  had 
been  Industricus.  Instinctively,  man  aids  the  productions  of  Na- 
ture with  knowledge  and  skill  developed  In  millions  of  years  of 
human  activity.  Likewise  the  mechanics  of  manufacture  have 
developed.  In  distinction  to  production  which  is  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  Nature,  industry  is  regulated  by  human  agencies. 

The  essentials  of  industry  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
goods  to  be  manufacttired.  These  parts  must  be  assembled  before 
manufacturing  can  be  done.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  a  com- 
munity possessing  all  these  essentials  In  the  way  of  raw  materials, 
machinery,  chemicals,  fuel  power,  packing,  and  the  other  com- 
plements of  Industry.  What  Is  lacking  must  be  Imported 
through  transportation.  To  pay  for  the  Imports  an  exchange 
of  goods  Is  necessary  which  again  Involves  transportation  The 
surplus  of  industry  must  be  carried  to  the  markets. 

Other  essentials  of  industry  are  the  facilities  required  for 
manufacture  such  as  fuel,  power,  skill,  capital,  and  management. 
Backward,  poverty-stricken,  and  semlclvilized  peoples  are  handi- 
capped in  Industry  because  thev  lack  skill,  capital,  and  management. 
In  the  United  States  31  States  have  coal  suitable  for  use  in 
Industry.  There  are  undeveloped  water  powers  in  many  parts  of 
the  cotxntry.  In  industrial  tklll,  youth,  either  from  the  South. 
North.  East,  or  West  can  be  equally  trained  to  become  skilled 
mechanics.  No  one  section  of  this  cotmtry  has  a  monopoly  on 
brains,  skill,  intelligence,  and  energy,  so  skill  in  production  and 
capability  of  management  are  equal  everywhere.  Capital,  under 
an  efficient  flnancial  system,  should  be  available  to  each  and 
every  locality  where  there  is  a  demand  for  Its  use  within  the 
requirements  of  safety. 

The  availability  of  commodities  and  manufactured  goods  has 
been  multiplied  many  times  by  ImprovemenU  in  transportation 
facilities.  Commerce  consists  In  exchange  of  commodities  and 
gtx>ds  between  sepfu-ate  localities.  The  principal  agent  of  this 
exchange  Is  transportation.  With  cheap  and  serviceable  trans- 
portation, the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  have  multiplied 
their  wants  and  their  efforts.  Without  distribution  of  produc- 
tion and  manufactures  through  Improved  transportation,  man- 
kind would  have  remained  savage  and  uncivilized. 

Furthermore.  Indtistry  builds  markets.  The  demands  for  raw 
materials  are  at  the  places  where  these  raw  materials  are  used 
in  manufacture.  Consumers  needing  goods  must  go  to  the  places 
of  manufacture  to  buy.  Thus  the  market  is  established  where 
deliveries  are  made. 

A  comparison  between  official  territory  on  the  one  hand  and 
southern  and  western  on  the  other  proves  that  Industry  and  mar- 
kets axe  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  official.  The  details  of  this 
comparison  will  unfold  as  this  presentation  progresses. 

This  concentration  of  Industry  and  markets  in  one  corner  of 
the  country  has  ofwrated  to  build  up  an  economic  disparity  be- 
tween the  three  sections  of  the  Nation  and  has  destroyed  the 
national  economic  uniformity  which  is  essential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  endure  as  one  Nation.  The  problem  which  presents 
Itself  Is  difficult  and  complicated  because  for  100  years  our  system 
of  transportation  and  distribution  has  developed  dxiring  which 
period  the  economic  structure  of  the  country  has  become  fixed  and 
settled.  But  a  fair  readjustment  is  not  impossible  for  there  must 
be  an  economic  reformation  which  will  give  commercial  equality 
and  uniformity  to  each  and  every  section  of  the  country. 

This  readjustment  can  only  be  made  through  the  rectification 
of  our  system  of  distribution  for  In  analyzing  economic  equality 
up  to  this  pxjint.  we  find  it  to  be  an  important  element  both  in 
the  production  of  raw  materials  and  In  the  development  of  indus- 
try. Also  distribution  is  an  important  factor  in  establishing  mar- 
kets. 

An  efficient  distribution  system  depends  not  only  on  transporta- 
tion but  on  other  requirements.  It  requires  salesmanship,  housing, 
storage,  capital,  advertising,  banking,  elimination  of  waste,  8er\-ice. 
accounting,  brokerage,  speed,  and  in  fact  practically  every  element 
of  successful  business  operation.  The  most  Important  requirement 
of  distribution  Is  transportation  which  In  Its  larger  sense  Is  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  goods  from  one  locality  to  another. 
from  one  section  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to  another  by 
agencies  engaged  in  the  transportation  business.  Transportation 
is  the  phase  of  distribution  which  should  be  given  serious  thought 
IX  we  are  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 

It  should  be  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  transportation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  Important  factors  In  the  development  of  civil- 
ization. It  would  naturally  be  presumed,  since  it  Is  so  Important, 
that  znany  works  have  been  written  concerning  Its  economic  aspects 
from  the  Inception  of  history  down  to  the  present  tUne.  But  ap- 
parently the  economic  relationship  of  transportation  In  human  evo- 
lution has  simply  been  taken  for  granted.  Historians  and  econo- 
mists seem  to  have  considered  transportation  akin  to  the  weather — 
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something  that  Just  comes  up  and  happens,  so  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it. 

It  was  surprising  to  discover  that  In  the  libraries  of  large  cities  and 
of  great  universities  there  was  not  a  single  work  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  economic  aspects  of  transportation;  how  it  affected 
and  developed  ancient  civilizations;  concerned  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations;  deflected  commerce  from  one  section  of  the  globe  to  an- 
other: remodeled  customs  and  u.sages:  and  has  been  and  still  Is  the 
current  generating  human  energy  in  trade,  production,  and  industry. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  certain  phases  of  transporta- 
tion but  these  works  deal  with  the  operating,  mechanical,  and 
historical  aspects  rather  than  with  the  part  transportation  has 
performed  as  a  factor  in  economics. 

In  the  last  50  years  many  writers  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
railroads  and  railroad  rates.  These  writers,  too.  Ignore  the  broader 
view  of  transportation  as  a  vital  economic  factor,  narrcwing  the 
subject  to  the  history  of  railroading,  operation,  mechanics,  manage- 
ment, the  rate  structure,  the  theories  upon  which  freight  rates  have 
been  constructed,  and  Government  regulation. 

It  would  be  but  natural  to  suppose  that  since  1929.  while  the  best 
minds  in  the  Nation  have  been  seeking  some  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem*  that  the  economic  effect  of  transportation  would  have  been 
glveii  grave  and  thoughtful  attention.  Its  Importance  seems  to  be 
too  plain  to  be  ignored.  Except  for  the  flnancial  plight  of  the  rail- 
"  roads  their  demand  for  Increased  freight  rates,  the  coordination  of 
the  various  transportation  facilities,  wages  of  employees,  consolida- 
tion of  certain  systems,  the  chronic  cry  for  lower  freight  rates,  and 
related  Ideas,  nothing  has  been  said  or  written  regarding  transporta- 
tion and  the  national  freight-rate  structiu-e  as  fundamentally  affect- 
ing our  economic  problems  No  one  has  attempted  to  analj-ze. 
explain  or  solve  the  existing  transportation  discrimination  and 
economic  Inequality  tietween  the  three  sections  of  the  country 
Probably  this  Is  because  little  is  known  about  the  subject,  for  writers 
and  economists  take  but  little  Interest  In  transportation.  Recently, 
a  former  high  official  of  the  Government.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  a 
leading  magazine,  named  10  different  problems  which  he  claimed 
needed  adjustment  before  there  could  be  a  return  to  prosperity,  and 
strange  as  it  seems,  transportation  was  not  Included  in  the  ten 

The  Government  advocates  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways  and  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  these  projects 
are  but  a  partial  solution  of  the  larger  problem.  ^       .     ^^ 

The  subject  of  transportation  as  an  economic  factor  In  the  past 
has  been  and  still  is.  it  seems,  taboo.  It  Is  necessary  because  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge  and  dearth  of  authorities  to  relate  the  history  and 
the  part  transportation  has  played  In  the  development  of  mankind 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  In  order  that  transporta- 
tion mav  be  shown  In  its  proper  relationship  to  human  problems, 
both  past  and  present,  and  lU  true  importance  understood. 

The  subject  of  transportation  Is  one  to  which  Justice  can  only 
be  done  bv  years  of  research.  A  complete  work  would  comprise 
several  volumes.  That  no  writer  of  the  past  has  undertaken  to  do 
this  is  astounding  to  one  interested  In  the  subject.  No  reasonable 
explanation  can  be  given  for  this  neglect  or  oversight.  P^haps. 
because  for  thou-sands  of  years  the  mechanics  of  transportation 
have  been  in  a  state  of  formative  evolution,  conceptions  of  its 
economic  principles  have  not  become  clear.  Since  man  has  now 
utilized  land,  water,  and  air  as  a  means  of  communication  and 
commerce,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  what  it  has  meant 
and   what   it   now   means   to   civilization. 

It  is  essential  in  order  to  explain  the  significance  of  transporta- 
tion to  give  a  brief  history  of  its  function  In  expanding  civilization 
and  commerce  throughout  the  world.  From  well-known  facts  of 
history  the  economic  aspects  will  be  deducted.  These  facts  and 
deductions  are  important  for  in  many  respects  they  present  strik- 
ing parallels  to  circumstances  and  conditions  existing  today  in  the 
United   States 

SECTTON  n.    THE  STORT   OF  TBANSPOHTATION 

Early  man  lived  by  hunting.  Ashing,  and  grubbing  of  edible  roots 
and  worms.  He  was  nomadic  and  sought  new  regions  for  the 
chase,  fresh  streams  for  fishing,  and  better  forests  lor  shoots,  roots, 
and  grubs.  When  he  did  this— as  travel  Is  a  form  of  transporta- 
tion— it  was  one  of  the  earliest  activities  of  man. 

In  his  wanderings  man  came  in  contact  with  his  fellow  man. 
and.  if  they  became  friendly,  there  was  an  exchange  ot  ttesh.  fish 
and  grubs     In  this  way  man  learned  the  rudiments  of  barter  and 
trade     tut    probably    in    the    beginning    this    trade    was    in    raw 

materials  only.  _,  ,     ,     »..  _  ^     ..* 

When  man  began  to  make  articles  for  use.  crudely  fashioned  out 
of  his  limited  supply  of  raw  materials,  he  then  had  goods  by  which 
through  barter  and  trade  he  acquired  the  things  he  did  not  make. 
With  industry  developing,  barter  and  trade  Increased.  The  limita- 
tion to  prehistoric  ccmmerce  was  the  radius  of  the  rnarket  fixed 
by  the  means  of  transportation  and  the  maximum  load  of  the 
carrier.  . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  prehistoric  caveman  who 
lived  in  the  hills  and  mountains.  His  production  for  the  pur- 
pose of  barter  and  trade  was  not  much  more  than  flints,  stone 
instruments,  bone  tools,  meat.  skUis,  primitive  weapons  and 
pottery  As  we  are  using  our  imagination,  we  might  as  well  add 
to  this  inventory  a  little  mounUln  dew  fermented  from  bitter 
berries  growing  on  the  mountainside.  ,     .  ^         , 

The  hlllman  probably  had  no  fields  or  no  domesticated  ani- 
mate unles.s  he  had  a  wolflsh  dog  as  a  hunting  companion.  His 
pitiful  assortment  of  merchandise  was  his  all.  but  was  no  doubt 


precious  in  his  sight.  An  ancestry  of  millions  of  years  had  de- 
veloped in  him  some  of  the  instincts  of  trade.  His  neighbors 
possessed  articles  which  he  desired  or  needed  and  he  In  turn 
had    things    they    needed.  His    transportation    facilities    were 

limited  to  what  he  and  his  family  could  carry  on  their  backs. 
Consequently  there  was  little  Incentive  to  produce  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  existence  because  his  beasts 
of  burden  afforded  such  a  limited  scope  In  his  small  world  of 
commerce.  His  market  area  was  sparsely  settled  with  traders  as 
p>oor  as  himself.  The  mountain  paths,  the  steeps,  gorges,  and 
cliffs  made  traveling,  even  without  burdens,  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult. 

The  hlllman.  when  tempted  by  the  instincts  of  trade  or  forced 
by  his  needs,  if  he  wished  to  engage  in  barter  had  recourse  to  his 
transportation  system.  He  loaded  on  the  back  of  Mrs,  Hlllman 
the  merchandise  he  was  shipping  to  market.  In  those  days  Mrs. 
Common  Carrier  was  not  governed  by  classifications,  tariffs,  rules 
and  exceptions,  and  the  only  government  regulation  was  her 
husbands  club.  The  hlllman.  as  traffic  manager,  shouldered  his 
spear  and  his  war  club  to  convoy  the  shipment,  for  the  dangers, 
real  or  Imagined,  were  many. 

Wearily  and  warily  the  couple  climbed  and  scrambled  for  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles  until  they  arrived  at  their  market,  the  cave  of  a 
friendly  neighbor  The  exchange  was  made,  and  with  neighborly  hos- 
pitality, a  chunk  of  meat  was  shredded  by  powerful  teeth  and  Jaws 
and  probably  also  a  potion  of  the  mountain  dew  enlivened  the 
occasion.  Back  home  before  dusk  the  woman  trudged  with  her 
return  load.  It  was  a  hard  days  work  but  the  visit  somewhat  broke 
the  monotony  of  cave-man  and  cave-woman  existence. 

The  hill  people  produced  so  little  and  their  means  of  communica- 
tion was  so  primitive  it  did  not  pay  them  to  make  these  hard 
Journeys  too  often.  The  cave  man  had  little  Incentive  to  produce, 
so  he  had  little  to  give  and  little  to  get  In  return.  The  country 
was  wild  and  rough,  the  paths  were  few.  so  they  did  not  go  far  in 
their  attempts  to  trade.  In  this  rugged  country  prehistoric  man 
engaged  more  in  hunting  and  fishing  than  In  industry  and  trade. 

A  raid  on  the  outlying  hamlets  of  the  people  living  on  the  plains 
was  far  more  exciting  and  profitable  than  petty  trade  among  his 
own  people.  If  the  hill  men  could  assemble  sufficient  force,  a 
sudden  attack  on  an  outlying  hamlet  or  the  ambush  of  a  caravan 
and  then  a  quick  return  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  netted  larger 
returns. 

The  people  of  the  plains  had  fields  and  domestic  animals.  They 
lived  in  huts  and  wooden  houses  clustered  in  hamlets  and  villages. 
If  they  were  nomadic,  they  lived  In  tents.  Plains  people  produced 
grain,  vegetables,  meat,  wool,  hides,  cloth,  pottery,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  of  a  primitive  civilization.  Their  standard  of  living 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  mountains.  With 
horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  camels  they  transported  much  larger  loads 
and  for  much  longer  distances  than  the  cave  woman.  With  a 
greater  variety  of  production  and  many  more  neighboring  tribes 
and  hamlets  in  all  directions  with  which  to  trade,  the  plains  people 
had  better  markets  than  the  hill  people.  Their  transportation 
services  and  the  large  market  radius  were  an  Incentive  for  them  to 
produce,  and  therefore  multiplied  their  energies  In  commerce. 
Comparatively,  the  people  of  the  plains  were  quite  prosperous. 
Because  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  what  they  produced,  and 
they  also  desired  and  needed  the  things  they  did  not  produce,  there 
was  constant  traveling  with  loaded  animals  in  all  directions  and 
often  for  long  distances. 

The  people  of  the  plains  were  semlclvilized.  Contact  with  the 
people  of  the  river  towns  through  trade  contributed  to  this  ad- 
vancement. Along  the  river  lived  the  highest  type  of  prehistoric 
civilization.  The  river  jaeople  lived  in  houses  of  adobe  or  sun- 
burned brick.  Many  of  their  temples,  public  buildings,  and  palaces 
were  built  of  stone.  Many  of  the  towns  contained  several  thou- 
sands of  industrious  and  pro6p)erous  people  and  were  walled  as  a 
defense  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  plains  people  who 
Sometimes  attacked  them. 

Early  in  human  existence  man  was  absolved  from  the  fear  of 
water  It  was  necessary  to  drink  water  In  order  to  live.  Children 
paddled  in  the  water  as  children  will  after  a  heavy  rain  has 
filled  depressions  in  the  ground.  Man  soon  learned  to  swim. 
He  observed  trees  and  debris  floating  in  ponds  and  streams.  He 
learned  that  rather  heavy  materials  will  stay  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  travel  with  the  current  or  with  the  wind. 

Then  he  found  he  was  sustained  by  a  log  floating  in  the  water 
and  if  he  fastened  several  logs  together  with  vines  he  had  a  raft 
capable  of  carrying  a  considerable  load.  With  this  discovery  man 
began  to  use  rivers  as  transportation  systems. 

The  dugout  boat  succeeded  the  raft.  In  the  evolution  of  boat 
building  better  and  larger  boats  were  built  until  large  cargoes 
were  carried  up  and  down  the  rivers.  These  boaU  were  usually 
propelled  by  oars;   later  sails  were  invented. 

Transportation  on  the  rivers  was  an  improvement  over  land 
transportation  by  animals.  The  animals  carried  but  a  few  hundred 
pounds  over  the  rough  trails  and  for  a  limited  distance  each  day. 
Boats  carried  loads  of  several  tons  and  with  relay  of  rowers 
traveled  day  and  night.  The  boat  did  not.  like  the  domestic 
animal,  require  food  or  as  much  care,  was  not  as  susceptible  to 
accident,  and  was  free  from  disease  and  death,  ^^e  J^^"  JjJJ 
Its  branches  furnished  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  wat*"' 
There  were  many  other  towns  along  Its  banks  so^^hat  It  afforded 
a  large  market  area  for  barter  and  trade  with  tbe  best  and 
Cheapest  transporUtlon  service  In  the  world. 
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Becituae  of  cheaper  trmnxportatlon  aerrlce.  trade  began  to  con- 
centrate In  rlTer  towna  On  the  rlvera  from  their  laet  navigable 
point  to  the  «ea  rode  a  considerable  commerce  of  an  advanced 
Civilization  enriching  the  people  living  on  lU  ban^.  River  towns 
traded  with  the  people  of  the  plains  because  the  towns  were  the 
btal  markeU.  The  Uend  of  traffic  changed  from  the  plains  toward 
the  river   towns  and  up  and  down  the  course  of  the  rivers. 

With  enlarged  market  areas,  industry  and  commerce  increased. 
The  towns  grew  in  wealth  and  population  imtll  they  becanoe  large 
cities,  and  In  time,  through  a  course  of  natural  evolution,  these 
cities  confederated  to  become  empires.  Many  remains  of  these  past 
clvlllzattt  n.<«  still  stand.  Intriguing  the  Interest  of  historians  and 
archaeologisU  down  through  the  succeeding  centuries. 

Usually  one  great  city  dominated  an  empire.  Through  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  domination  passed  from  city  to  city  but  each  when 
Its  turn  came  demanded  and  enforced  trade  prlvlllges  and  restric- 
tions dlacrlmlnatory  against  lu  rivals  and  competitors.  Doubtless 
If  the  truth  ootild  be  learned,  trade  discrimination  and  monopoly 
were  the  most  prolific  causes  of  strife  In  ancient  times  and  meant 
as  much  then  as  a  factor  In  economic  equality  as  It  does  today. 
Ttie  history  of  the  past  concerns  more  the  rivalry  of  cities  for 
\  political,  commercial,  and  Onancial  domination  than  for  any  other 
causes.  When  this  supremacy  was  used  for  the  exploitation  of  other 
peoples,  the  fate  of  the  dominant  city  was  sealed.  No  city,  no  matter 
how  rich  and  powerful,  can  withstand  the  overwhelming  might  of 
the  oppressed  for  an  indefinite  period,  whether  It  Is  Babylon.  Athens, 
Rome.  London.  New  York,  or  what. 

The  earliest  and  highest  development  of  human  social  evolution 
concentrated  where  there  was  river  transportation  tliroughout  the 
year — along  the  Nile  as  the  great  Egyptian  civilization.  The 
Babylonians  and  the  Assyrlaris  developed  their  empires  in  Mesopo- 
tamia where  they  had  a  lorig  transportation  system  on  the  Tlgres 
and  Euphrates  Rivers.  Other  civilizations  started  and  spread  from 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  In  India  and  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang- 
tze In  China. 

In  the  beginning,  river  civilizations  held  merely  riarrow  strips  of 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  people  back  from  the 
rivers  were  rtUl  barbarians  who  envied  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
river  towns.  They  coveted  the  loot  these  towns  would  bring. 
This  longing  bore  fruition  In  frequent  raids  and  finally  m  concerted 
action  by  overwhelming  armies  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  plains. 
Then  there  was  a  redistribution  of  wealth  and  a  further  spread  of 
civilization.  The  empires,  now  Including  the  plains  people,  became 
richer  and  more  powerful  tlian  they  were  before.  Civilization 
continued  to  improve  under  new  leaders  who  utilized  the  great 
rtwrs  for  the  truffle  of  a  stlU  greater  commerce 

Unless  modem  means  of  communication  have  reached  them,  the 
savages  in  the  hills  and  forests  remain  savages  and  the  same  is  true 
of  those  people  of  the  plains  who  have  not  become  assimilated  with 
the  river  civilization;  they  still  remain  semlclvUlzed.  The  towns 
along  rivers  and  on  great  caravan  routes  which  connected  river 
empires  with  rlrer  empires  continued  to  flourish  and  progress 
century  after  century  until  they  developed  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion: the  civilization  upon  which  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the 
present  day  is  foxinded. 

Barly  dvlllzatlons  on  the  rivers  were  many  thousand  years  in 
.developing.  For  many  more  centuries  prehistoric  man  sailed  down 
to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  the  sea.  When  he  viewed  the  limitless 
wastes  of  water,  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  waves  as  they 
crashed  on  the  shore  or  with  convulsive  force  sea  and  tide  met  the 
water  of  a  great  river,  no  doubt  he  was  filled  with  a  superstitious 
fear  and  awe  which  for  long  ages  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
navigate  the  sea.  Because  of  this  fear  of  the  sea  and  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  navigation,  early  development  of  Industry,  civilization, 
and  ccmmerce  was  confined  to  the  great  rivers. 

Human  daring  ha.^  always  been  the  spark  which  fires  the  current 
of  man's  energy  Who.  where,  and  when  were  the  first  people  to 
dare  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  Is  obscured  In  the  mists  of  the  ages. 
The  first  authentic  record  we  have  Is  of  the  Phoenicians,  a  Semitic. 
people  originating  either  from  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Phoenicians  migrated  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Initiated  a  sea  traffic  which  they  carried  on  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  adjoining  seas  They  established  the  great  and  powerful 
trading  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  In  a  few  centuries  dominated 
the  trade  of  the  known  world. 

TTie  Phoenicians  occupied  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
eastern  co^st  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  established  colonies  at  vari- 
ous stratesic  trading  points  The  most  important  of  these  colonies 
was  Carthage,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Phoenicia,  became  for  a  time 
the  most  powerful  commercial  city  In  the  world. 

It  Is  supposed  the  Phoenicians  coasted  along  the  western  shores 
of  Europe  and  even  reached  Great  Britain,  from  which  they  obtained 
tin.  Bronze  was  an  important  commercial  article,  and  the  Importa- 
tion of  tin  gave  the  Phoenlclara  a  monopoly  of  this  Industry.  An- 
other of  their  supposed  feats  was  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Whether  or  not  they  sailed  to  Great  Britain  or  around  Africa  is 
not  so  Important  as  the  fact  that  they  controlled  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  With  the  cheapest  and  most  ser^-lceable  form  of 
transportation,  going  where  other  traders  could  not,  bringing  raw 
materials  from  d.stant  countries  and  taking  their  manufactured 
goods  back,  the  Phoenicians  made  Tyre  and  Sldon  the  central 
market  of  the  world  The  merchants  and  Industrialists  of  Tyre 
and  Sldon  t»ught  raw  materials  at  low  prices  and  sold  manufac- 
tured goods  for  handsome  profits. 

Cara%-ans  from  India  and  central  Asia  and  the  coastwise  traffic 
up    the   Red   Sea   brought   to  Phoenlc.a   the    trade  of   the  Orient. 


The  civilized  western  world  was  along  the  coasts  where  thousands 
of  Phoenician  ships  were  sailing.  No  other  nation  up  to  this  time 
had  controlled  such  a  wide  transportation  area  and  so  extensive 
a  market  for  trade.  Operating  their  own  shi{>6.  low  rates  could 
be  made  for  raw  materials  lu  and  for  manufactured  goods  out. 

For  about  1.500  years  these  cities  were  the  principal  industrial, 
commercial,  and  flnanclal  cities  of  the  world.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  Persians  after  a  siege  of  13  years. 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Phoenicia.  In  those  days  both 
military  and  naval  supremacy  was  a  vital  factor  In  international 
affairs  and  commercial  superiority  cculd  only  be  maintained  by 
force  of  amis.  After  the  defeat  by  Alexander  the  tran^portatlon 
control  of  the  Phoenicians  was  practically  destroyed. 

Before  the  fall  of  Phoenicia  other  nations  had  learned  from 
them  the  art  or  had  acquired  the  skill  of  navigation.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  several  hundred  yeaYs  had 
been  strong  competitors  of  the  Phoenicians.  Athens  for  a  time 
was  the  leading  Grecian  commercial  city.  After  the  Greeks  de- 
feated the  Persians  the  practical  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  Basin  passed  to  Athens,  which,  with  its  colonies, 
developed  the  next  phase  of  human  progress. 

Neither  the  Phoenicians  nor  the  Greeks  knew  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  mariners'  compaf>s  had  not  then  been  Invented. 
It  was  dangerous  for  mariners  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
science  of  navigation  as  we  know  it  was  unknown  to  ancient 
navigators.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  sail  by  the  sun  and 
stars,  coast  along  the  shores,  and  sail  from  Island  to  Island  Tiie 
Indentured  coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  points, 
bays,  peninsulas,  and  islands  enabled  sailors  of  that  time  to  navi- 
gate with  reasonable  safety  for  thousands  of  miles  where  only 
occasionally  need  they  be  out  of  sight  of  land.  Then,  too,  they 
had  access  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  development  of  western  civilization  was  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  rather  than  on  the  south- 
em  coasts  because  the  southern  coast  was  more  regular  and  pos- 
sessed fewer  harbors.  Again  we  see  civilization  developing  where 
there  was  the  best  and  cheapest  form  of  transportation. 

The  Athenians  succeeded  to  the  trade  territory  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  Phoenicians.  Athens  became  the  central  market 
for  world  commerce  and  grew  in  power  and  wealth  Thus  it  was 
through  trade  made  possible  by  transportation  that  the  'glory 
that  was  Greece  "  became  the  marvel  of  the  ancient  world  and  the 
admiration  of  succeeding  generations 

Athens  was  greatly  weakened  by  her  defeat  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  Athens  was  also  defeated  by  the  Spartans.  Mleht  still 
made  right  and  controlled  iranspcrtatlon  Then  Phillip  and 
Alexander  of  Maccdon  conquered  Greece.  Grecian  art,  culture, 
civilization,  and  commerce  were  dLstrlbuted  throughout  the 
Alexandrian  world.  LArge  numbers  of  the  Grecian  people  emi- 
grated to  the  new  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  Alexandria  and 
other  cities  then  operating  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world 
became  supreme  In  commerce.  With  transportation  control  lost 
to  the  Greek  cities,  decadence,  or  rather  insolvency,   followed. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rome  and  Carthage 
contested  for  maritime  supremacy.  Carthage  was  destroyed. 
Grecian  and  Alexandrian  civilization  was  succeeded  by  the  Roman 
for  the  Romans  now  controlled  and  domuiated  transportation 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  b«isln. 

The  Romans  were  not  primarily  a  trading  people  like  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  Yet  Rome  profited  by  trade,  for 
having  levied  tribute  on  the  entire  civilized  world,  her  income 
was  a  tax  on  trade  which  naturally  was  fostered  In  order  to  brli^ 
In  as  much  tribute  as  possible.  In  policing  the  world.  Rome  pro- 
tected commerce.  She  was  the  one  supreme  arbiter.  The  differ- 
ences which  heretofore  had  been  the  causes  of  wars  and  strifes 
between  small  nations  were  stifled  by  the  Roman  power.  Rome 
was  great,  first,  because  of  her  military  power,  and  second,  be- 
cause under  her  protection  navigation  of  the  seas  made  trade  so 
safe  and  universal. 

In  addition  to  policing  the  seas.  Rome  added  to  her  commer- 
cial area  by  building  an  extensive  system  of  roads  throughout  her 
dominions  In  ETurope,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern  Africa  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  road  system  contained  about  53.000  miles  of 
paved  roads  under  Roman  military  control. 

The  world  rose  to  new  heights  of  prosperity.  The  market  area 
of  trade  had  been  greatly  Increased.  Transportation  facilities 
both  on  sea  and  land  had  been  improved.     Trade  was  free 

The  center  of  civilization  and  commerce  had  moved  westward. 
It  had  passed  from  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  cause  of  this  passing  was 
the  Inception  of  a  cheaper  and  better  form  of  transportation  which 
extended  a  much  larger  area  for  markets  than  was  possible  on 
the  rivers.  Commerce  follows  the  course  of  least  resistance  and 
transportation  cost  Is  the  principal  obstacle  which  trade  must 
overcome.  As  water  runs  down  hill,  so  commerce  will  flow  where 
It  moves  more  cheaply  The  lower  the  cost  the  farther  the  trade 
radius  will  extend.  When  the  people  of  the  civilized  world  dis- 
covered a  better,  cheaper,  more  extensive,  and  more  serviceable 
form  of  transportation  on  the  Mediterranean  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  waterways  and  highways,  where  before  on  the 
rivers  there  had  t>een  but  a  few  hundred,  commerce  passed  over 
to  the  Mediterranean  Egj-pt  and  MesopoUmia  became  merely 
side  Issues  In  the  world  of  commerce.  Without  trade  they  became 
Insolvent  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  the  decadence  of  people, 
the  cause  Is  insolvency. 
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The  Roman  Empire,  like  Egypt,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Athens,  and 
the  empire  of  Alexander,  had  its  cycle  of  greatness  and  then  Rome, 
too.  passed  on  and  became  only  history.  But.  the  causes  for  its 
decline  and  fall  have  furnished  many  theories  for  historians. 

Authorities  uniformly  agree  that  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
people  was  the  caui=e  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  How- 
ever, the  cause.s  ascribed  for  this  decadence  are  as  numerous  and 
as  varied  as  the  number  of  historians.  The  greater  part  of  Roman 
history  was  wTltton  many  years  ago  when  the  world,  especially  the 
student  and  wTiling  world,  was  not  familiar  with  fundamental  and 
basic  economic  facts  as  we  know  them.  When  Gibbon  and  other 
historians  wrotp,  steam,  the  railroads,  and  electricity  had  not  de- 
veloped transportation  to  Its  present  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Fur- 
thermore, science  had  not  developed  sufficiently  to  overcome  cer- 
tain supernatural  suspicions  which  people  then  universally  pos- 
sessed. The  viewpoint  of  these  writers  was  narrowed  by  their  lim- 
ited human  experience.  Now  we  can  understand  the  causes  for 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  because,  with  clearer  knowledge  and 
larger  experience,  we  get  a  different  and  larger  perspective 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  other  nations  have  had  their 
day  and  have,  too  passed  on  from  greatness  and.  If  not  to  oblivion, 
then  to  third-  or  fourth-rate  places  In  the  family  of  nations  We 
know  the  causes  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  succeeding  the 
Reman  Empire  and.  with  a  similar  analysis,  arrive  at  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  of   Rome. 

Eminent  writers  have  assigned  the  causes  for  the  fall  of  Rome 
ranging  from  mofqulto  bites,  which  spread  malaria  from  undralned 
swamps,  to  the  "wTath  of  God  "  visited  on  the  Romans  for  their  sins 
and  immorality. 

Volney  comes  near  to  a  sensible  solution  when  he  claims  it  was 
conquest  which  dragged  Rome  down  by  the  diversions  of  trade  from 
Its  accustomed  routes.  Decline  followed  the  loss  of  wealth.  But 
Volney  does  not  explain  how  so  great  and  powerful  an  empire  was 
conquered  and  overthrown  by  mere  barbarians. 

Brooks  Adams  In  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay  gives  his  reasons 
where  he  says: 

"By  the  year  400  disintegration  was  far  advanced:  the  empire  was 
crumbling,  not  because  It  was  corrupt  or  degenerate,  but  because 
the  most  martial  and  energetic  race  the  world  had  ever  seen  had 
been  so  thoroughly  exterminated  by  men  of  the  economic  type  of 
mind  that  petty  bands  of  adventurers  might  rove  whither  they 
would,  on  what  had  once  been  Roman  soil,  without  meeting 
an  enemy  capable  tif  facing  them,  save  other  adventurers  like 
themselves  ■■  *     »,    ♦ 

Adams  thought  the  Romans  were  not  corrupt  or  degenerate  but 
had  committed  the  heinous  sin  of  becoming  of  "the  economic  tj-pe 
of  mind"  This  Is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
best  authorities  Gibbon  seems  to  hold  a  contrary  view  for  he  says. 
"It  was  a  slow  and  secret  poison  that  entered  into  the  vitals  of  the 
Roman  people"  and  although  he  was  speaking  metaphorically,  it  is 
an  Illogical  explanation  without  evidence  in  support.  Imagine  the 
wholesale  poisoning  of  many  million  people  for  generations  and 
stai  it  was  "secret  ••  The  reason  seems  to  seek  for  comment.  Again 
Gibbon  says.  'The  mllltarv  spirited  evaporated."  and  "the  Roman 
world  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pigmies."  For  over  150  years  these 
shallow  theories  have  been  accepted  as  the  truth 

Other  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  are  race  suicide,  a  free 
and  easy  divorce  system,  immorality,  luxury  causing  physical  de- 
terioration, the  failure  of  a  democratic  form  of  government,  which 
was  supplanted  by  an  autocracy  and  the  adoption  of  an  effete  and 
enervating  eastern  civilization.  In  short.  Imaginary  causes  and 
theories  too  numerous  and  too  visionary  to  need  further  explanation 
In  face  of  the  obvious  reasons.  ^i       #  # 

Theories  complex.  Imaginary,  and  not  proven  or  capable  of  proot. 
have  been  learnedlv  expounded  In  volume  after  volume  which  in  the 
light  of  mod>»rn  experience  should  be  regarded  only  as  compilations 
of  events  or  literary  effusions  Historians  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  plain  economic  facts  and  actual  physical  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  neccFsiry  to  understand  what  these  causes  were  In  order  to 
clear  up  a  great'deal  of  mlsnpprehension  and  I'^norance  which  exists 
as  to  certain  economic  fundamentals.  Probably  it  Is  because  of  the 
Ignorance  regarding  these  fundamentals  that  historians  and  econ- 
omists have  never  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  transportation 
and  to  anal'-ze  Its  relation  to  human  problems  and  to  the  various 
nations  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  dominated  civilization 
and.  too.  have  had  their  fall. 

A  people  or  a  race  do  not  become  decadent  or  degenerate  through 
power  peace  wealth,  or  luxury.  Human  evolution  Is  still  working 
to  make  a  better  race  cf  men.  If  this  were  not  so.  the  huinan  race 
would  not  have  made  the  progress  It  has  since  the  days  of  prehis- 
toric man.  If  this  were  true,  then  the  cave  man  or  the  dweller  In 
a  backwoods  cabin  would  be  superior  In  courage.  Intelligence,  vital- 
ity, morals,  and  every  ether  attribute  of  manhood  to  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  home  with  mcdern  conveniences. 

Historians  seem  to  be  Infected  with  the  obsession  that  a  people 
once  strong  and  virile,  through  luxvur.  ease,  and  wealth  becarne 
weak  and  decadent.  And  this,  in  face  of  human  develcpnient  In 
every  walk  of  life,  even  though  the  standards  of  modern  life  are 
more  luxurious,  with  more  ease,  amusements,  and  comforts  than 
ever  the  Romans  posse.ssed. 

The  World  War  proved  that  people  have  not  become  weak,  deca- 
dent and  degenerate.  The  mUltary  spirit  does  not  evaporate  and 
stalwart  men  do  not  become  a  race  of  pigmies.  From  August  1, 
1914.  to  November   11.  1918,  these  supposed  weak,  decadent,  and 


effeminate  men  were  taken  from  factories,  farms,  shops,  and  offices, 
where  they  had  been  peacefully  employed  all  their  lives.  They 
came  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  after  a  short 
period  of  training,  faced  the  horrors  of  war,  exhibiting  unparalleled 
courage  and  endurance,  suffering  more  extreme  hardships  and  dan- 
gers than  soldiers  had  ever  before  exp^irienccd.  They  were  killed 
and  wounded  by  millions  In  the  most  terrible  war  In  all  history 
up  to  that  time.  The  Spartan  Hoplif.  the  Macedonian  Phalanx, 
the  Roman  Legion,  the  Spanish  Conquistadors,  or  the  Old  Guard 
never  displayed  greater  courage,  endurance,  and  tenacity  than  that 
shown  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Great  War  on  both  sides. 

There  are  causes  other  than  the  generally  accepted  ones  for  ths 
I  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Enough  is  known  cf  the  physical  and 
economic  structure  of  the  empire  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  deduce  from  the  evidence  sound  ar.d  practical  reasons  for 
1  Its  decay.  The  evidence  before  us  is  plain  and  undisputed.  The 
j  facts,  as  hereafter  stated,  are  from  works  cf  recognized  historians 
I    and  are  sufficient  authority  for  the  following  historical  facts. 

Tlie  Roman  ESnpire  at  its  zenith  extended  from  Scotland  on  the 

I    north  to  Mesopotamia  on  the  southeast  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 

I    distance  as  the  crow  flies  of  about  3.000  miles.     Prom  east  to  west  In 

I    a  straight  line  was  about  the  same  distance.    The  eastern  boundary 

in   Europe   was   the  Rhine  and   the   Danube   and   the  Empire  also 

j    extended   into   what   is  now   the  southwestern   part   of  Russia.     To 

I    the   east   the  territor>'  went  as  far  as   the  Caspian  Sea   and   south 

I    along  the  Red  Sea      Egypt  and  a  narrow  strip  of  northern  Africa 

was  included  In   this  linmense  domain.    The  Atlantic  Ocean  was 

the    western    boundary.     About    53.000    miles    of    paved    highways 

I    traversed   the  empire    in   all   directions.     The  Mediterranean,   being 

circumscribed  by  the  Empire,  was  known  as  the  Roman  Sea,    Roman 

1    ships   patrolled   the   sea,   keeping   down   piracy   and   protecting   an 

extensive  maritime  commerce.     Roman  armies  and  fortified  posts 

defended    the    frontiers   from    numerous   hosts   of    barbarians    who 

encrlcled  the  empire  on  the  land  sides. 

Ferrero  says  of  the  time  of  Augusttis: 

"A  new  era  of  wonderful  economic  prosperity  now  began  for  the 
whole  empire.  The  middle  classes  had  everywhere  survived  the 
downfall  of  the  dominant  oligarchies  and  now  proceeded,  though 
working  without  general  method  and  for  the  furtherance  only  of 
special  Interests,  to  'derive  every  possible  advantage  from  the  new 
order  of  things  as  established  In  the  Mediterranean  world  by  the 
Roman  conquest.  The  reorganization  effected  by  Rome  had  reduced 
political  expenditure  throughout  the  empire;  unproductive  capital 
stored  in  courts  and  temples  had  been  distributed,  together  with 
state  lands,  to  a  large  number  of  holders;  forests  and  mines  had 
been  left  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  taken  them;  a  system 
Of  free  exchange  had  been  e.stablished  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin;  remote  nations  and  regions  had  been  brought  into 
touch  with  one  another:  Egypt  had  dealings  with  Gaul.  Syria  with 
the  Danube  provinces;  Spain  with  Asia  Minor;  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  the  rivalries  and  monopolies  of  the  old  trading 
powers  had  been  suppressed  and  communication  by  sea  and  land 
had  been  thrown  open  to  the  world." 

The  Roman  Peace,  as  It  Is  called,  continued  for  over  200  years 
after  the  time  of  Augustus.  Many  of  the  natives  of  the  different 
provinces  and  especially  those  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
had  become  Roman  citizens.  It  was  an  era  of  prosperity  such 
as  the  world  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Roman  protection  of 
maritime  commerce  and  the  extensive  road  system  had  developed 
the  best  form  of  distribution  and  equal  opportunity  for  trade 
and    commerce       Again    transportation    was    the    Important    factor 

In  a  universal  prosperity.  .    ,_^  *,       ^ 

This  vast  Empire  was  vulnerable  on  all  sides.  A  frontier  ci 
mere  than  10.000  miles  must  be  guarded;  ti  coast  line  about  twice  as 
long  must  be  protected,  and  both  with  the  Inadequate  transpor- 
tation and  defensive  facilities  of  the  time.  The  Roman  armies 
traveled  on  foot  or  on  horseback  and  their  supplies  were  hauled 
en  pack  animals  or  In  carts.  The  Mediterranean  afforded  water 
transportation,  but  navigation  was  precarious  In  winter,  while 
there  were  many  places  of  danger  on  the  frontiers  far  from  water 

transportation.  ,  ^     ^^     .  w  *  .. 

On  all  the  land  sides  were  millions  of  barbarians  who  coveted 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome.  Even  within  Its  boundaries 
were  barbarian  people  who  had  not  yet  become  fully  Romanized 
so  that  rebellions  and  wars  within  the  empire  were  almost  con- 
tinuous. 

The  necessity  of  military  force  to  keep  rebellious  subjects  under 
control  and  to  keep  out  the  barbarians  Is  thus  apparent.  Then. 
too  the  day  of  the  northern  sea  raider  was  dawning  and  the  long 
coast  line  was  another  weakness  militating  against  a  successful 

defense.  ^        ,       .  „. 

Due  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  progenitors  of  early  civiliza- 
tions. With  heroic  fortitude  they  clung  to  narrow  strips  of  land 
along  rivers  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  seas.  Inland,  outnumbered 
100  to  1,  they  hardly  dared  venture.  But  they  defended  themselves 
bravely  and  for  century  after  century  maintained  their  civilizations. 
If  they  finally  succumbed,  the  barbarians  assimilated  their  civiliza- 
tions and  were  In  turn  the  defenders  of  human  progres*  against  the 
continued  advances  of  other  migratory  hordes.  Now  It  was  the  turn 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  defend  civilization  against  the  pressure  on 
Its  borders  of  mUllons  of  barbarians  In  Europe  and  the  advancing 
millions  leaving  the  arid  wastes  of  central  Asia.  .„»  ^    * 

The  barbarians,  though  still  semlclvUlzed.  had  profited  to  a 
considerable  degree  from  Roman  civilization.  Many  had  enlisted 
in  her  armies  as  mercenary  soldiers  and  had  brought  home  Roman 
discipline  and  mUitary  training.    To  some  extent,  the  barbarians 
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had  accumtilated  Rocnan  equipment  and  imitated  Roman  organl- 
zailon  and  itratcgy. 

Tbere  had  been  a  time  In  tbe  early  days  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest when  a  Roman  army  was  almost  Invincible.  Training, 
arms,  and  diicipline  enabled  nnall  Roman  armies  to  defeat 
hordes  of  unorganlaed  and  undisciplined  enemies.  Now  the  day 
was  past  when  the  10.000  Romans  could  destroy  armies  of  ftfty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  on  the  tMittlefleld.  Probably  man  for 
man  the  Roman  armies  were  superior  and  better  organized  and 
disciplined,  but  the  former  disparity  no  longer  existed.  The 
Roman  army  of  Varus  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Axminius.  a 
German  chieftain.  Tlberlxis.  In  his  campaign  against  the  revolt- 
ing Pannonlans.  hardly  dared  to  face  on  the  batUefleld  200.000 
Roman  armed  and  disciplined  rebels.  Instead  he  dealt  with  the 
Insurgents  upon  methods  analogous  to  those  which  the  English 
employed  In  the  Boer  War. 

Rome  was  forced  to  Increase  the  size  of  her  armies.  This 
required  a  larger  transportation  service  for  commissaries  and 
equipment.  To  transport  and  supply  these  large  armies  was  a 
huite  physical  problem.  The  point  of  attack  might  be  at  a 
remote  point  of  the  Empire.  Before  this  could  be  successfully 
defended,  there  were  attacks  on  other  fronts  probably  one  or  two 
thousand  miles  distant.  To  defend  each  attack  required  large 
and  well-equipped  armies.  Although  Rome  had  the  interior  short 
lines  of  defense,  yet  the  frontier  was  too  extensive  to  be  ade- 
quately protected  with  her  primitive  methods  of  transpwrtation 
and  supply.  Rome  needed  all  the  modem  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  even  then  a  successful  defense  would  have  been  a 
dlfncult  task.  ^^         ^    ^^ 

The  Vandals,  forerunners  of  the  Vikings,  came  through  the 
stralU  of  Olbralter  and  sacked  Roman  commerce  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  sea  raids  still  further  hindered  transportation  of 
armies  and  supplies.  The  Varangians  raided  the  Black  Sea  and 
even  attacked  Constantinople.  For  over  200  years  the  Romans 
made  a  heroic  defense.  Time  and  time  again  the  barbarians  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  Empire  were 
saved  But  the  forces  of  the  barbarians  were  inexhaustible. 
Lured  by  the  visions  of  the  loot  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  prov- 
inces where  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  concentrated,  they  came 
on  again  and  again  with  better  discipline,  greater  leaders,  and  in 

larger  numbers.  ^  ^         ^^    ^ 

Gradually  the  Roman  armies  were  pushed  back  from  the  frontiers 
and  the  barbarians  became  established  In  certain  key  cities,  thus 
breaking  up  the  transportation  system  of  the  Roman  roads.  The 
tea  raiders  occupied  coast  cities  and  continued  to  raid  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  transportation  system  of  the  Empire  was  destroyed. 
Trade  and  commerce  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
almost  ceased  and  there  was  less  tribute  from  the  provinces  flowing 
-^into  the  coffers  of  the  imperial  government.  Conditions  continued 
to  grow  worae,  but  even  with  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
strtiggle  against  such  odds,  the  Romans  defended  the  Empire  to  the 
end  The  Roman  soldiers,  while  to  a  considerable  extent  mercenary, 
were  not  men  In  whom  the  military  spirit  had  evaporated  or  who 
were  pigmies  or  decadent,  but  heroes  who  continued  to  fight  for 

centuries. 

The  tranaportatlon  system.  Inadequate  as  It  was  for  the  defense 
of  so  extended  an  Empire,  had  completely  broken  down.  Without 
tribute  and  commerce,  the  Ronuin  government  become  Insolvent — 
not  decadent — for  that  is  contrary  to  human  evolution  and 
experience — and  so  the  Empire  was  destroyed. 

The  Empire  was  too  far  flung  and  unwieldy  to  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  conditions  which  existed  In  that  day  and  age;  physi- 
cal conditions,  not  political  or  clrcumsUnces  involving  the  human 
equations  of  courage,  patriotism,  or  fortitude.  It  takes  money  to 
wage  wars:  transport  to  move  troops  thousands  of  miles  and  again 
more  transport  to  feed  and  supply  armies  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Romans  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  sup- 
p<irt  and  transfer  large  armies  far  from  the  central  source  of 
supply.  The  Romans  were  defenders  and  not  Invaders  who  could 
live  off  of  the  country.  They  were  not  able  to  guard  and  protect 
the  s>-stem  which  they  had.  With  the  loss  of  the  control  of 
transportaUon.  no  matter  how  brave  and  courageous  they  might 
have  been — and  thev  were  brave  and  courageous — the  Romans 
were  doomed  to  defeat. 

It  is  posslttle  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  with  hardship 
and  poverty  confronting  the  people,  with  little  commerce  and 
tribute  thev  may  have  lost  faith  In  their  Government  and  hope  In 
the  future  Patriotism  naturally  would  wane,  for  an  Ul-fed.  jioorly 
paid  and  practically  destitute  citizen  is  no  asset  to  a  country 
In  time  of  war  and  strife  or  In  times  of  financial  depression.  But 
If  the  Roman  became  decadent,  he  first  became  destitute  and 
Insolvent,  made  so  by  the  loss  of  trade  and  tribute  when  the 
Empire  lost  control  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  immorality  pervading  the  entire  Roman  Nation  which 
either  called  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  their  heads  or  made 
them  weak  or  effeminate,  there  seems  to  be  InsufBclent  evidence 
to  Indict  an  empire  of  50,000.000  people.  The  foundations  for 
these  charges  are  the  writings  of  Roman  historians.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  these  writers  wrote  in  a  vein  somewhat  similar 
to  the  writers  of  the  present  day  who  also  charge  the  present  gen- 
eraUon  with  Immorality  and  degeneration.  With  natural  pride 
Roman  historians  looked  back  to  the  conquering  days  of  the  Re- 
public and  compared  the  Tlctorles  of  the  past  with  the  defeats  of 
the  present  Prom  their  doee  perspective  they  were  not  able  to 
obtain  an  eoontnnlc  viewpoint.  The  only  causes  they  could  see 
were  degeneracy  and  decatiepce.    They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 


overlooking  economic  aspects  of  transportation  for  they  are  as 
little  understood  today  as  they  were  2.000  years  ago.  Modern 
historians  have  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  the  Roman  writers 
until  the  obsession  of  degeneracy  has  become  fixed. 

There  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a  certain  percentage 
of  dissipation  and  immorality  among  all  peoples  of  all  times. 
Whether  It  was  greater  or  less  In  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  than  it  is  today  among  modern  nations,  has  its  best 
answer  by  calling  attention  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  for  the 
400  years  helore  the  collapse  of  Rome.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
assume  that  the  defeated  Roman  people  were  no  better  or  no 
worse  than  the  people  of  all  limes.  The  Roman  Einplre  was  not 
oiily  the  city  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but  included  Gaul.  Spain.  Greece. 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  large  provinces.  A  large  portion  of  these 
people  had  become  Romanized.  Were  all  these  people  Immoral 
and  decadent '^ 

When  a  final  analysts  is  made.  It  seems  rather  Incredible  to 
believe  that  it  was  decadence  or  degeneration  or  any  of  the  theo- 
retical causes  cited  by  historians  which  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Etaplre.  More  likely  it  was  economic  and  physical  causes 
which  are  mere  evident  and  more  reasonable  of  belief. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  rise  and  fall  cf  all  cities,  peoples, 
and  empires  of  tlie  past  has  been  the  control  or  the  loss  of  control 
of  trarusportation  facilities.  Transportation  builds  up  conuncrce 
and  wealth  to  make  a  rich,  happy,  and  prosperous  people  with  a 
market  where  all  the  World  may  come  to  trade  In  former  times 
of  conquest,  military  and  naval  power  dominated  transportation. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  Rome  the  empire  was  faced  with  an  impos- 
sible military  problem. 

The  Roman  political  and  economic  system  was  a  mistake  In 
policy.  Rome  depended  on  tribute  rather  than  on  the  direct  profits 
of  ccmmere.  If  Rome  had  built  up  with  her  military  power  a 
commercial  supremacy,  trade  instead  of  war,  she  might  have  held  off 
the  barbarian?;  for  a  few  more  centuries  Commerce  would  ha\e 
enriched  the  Roman  citizens  while  constant  wars  in  the  latter  year.s 
Im.poverished  them. 

During  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  economic  conditions  caused  a 
depression  in  Italy,  relief  was  sought  on  almost  the  same  theories 
the  United  Stats  Is  trying  today.  Augustus  paid  out  doles  and  pave 
free  com  to  the  citizens  Laws  canceling  debts  and  confiscating 
property  were  enacted  Free  lands  were  given  to  soldiers  and 
public  works  were  inaugurated.  These  expedients  afforded  cnly  tem- 
porary relief,  for  the  basic  trouble  was  that  the  tribute  from  the 
provinces  went  largely  into  the  coffers  of  a  Fmall  group  of  high 
ofBcials  and  was  not  distributed  among  the  people  generally.  Slaves 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  operated  industries  and  farmed  large 
estates.  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  underpaid  employee 
today  who  for  a  bare  living  wage  earns  the  dividends  for  the  great 
corporations  in  the  United  States  The  slave  also  received  his 
bare  living.  If  we  are  patriotic  Americans,  we  must  be  interested 
in  and  alive  to  all  these  things  The  beneficiaries  of  this  system 
were  the  high  officials  who  took  all  in  return  for  management  and 
capital.  The  result  was  that  the  wealth  of  Rome  was  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  a  few  and  doles  and  poor  relief  were 
necessary. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  history  of 
Rome  because  it  afTords.  first,  an  Illustration  of  the  Importance  of 
transportation  In  the  economic  development  and  In  the  continued 
prosperity  of  a  nation;  second,  it  shows  how  well-recognized 
authorities  have  overlooked  the  economic  importance  of  transporta- 
tion; third,  the  parallel  between  ancient  economic  conditions  and 
those  which  confront  us  texlay. 

SECTION    m.    WORLD-WIDE     MARTTIME    COMMEItCX 

The  last  western  Roman  emperor  was  deposed  A  D  476.  but  the 
eastern  Roman  Empire  survived  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  A.  D.  1453.  The  Germanic  tribes  and  other  barbarians  who  had 
so  covetously  sought  the  riches  of  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Spain,  and 
France,  now  became  the  Inheritors  of  Latin  wealth  and  civilization. 
The  barbarians  had  but  recently  come  from  their  hovels  in  the 
forests.  They  were  untrained  in  a  life  of  luxury,  art.  literature, 
political  economy,  and  Roman  Government  To  become  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen  took  nearly  400  years.  This  period 
while  they  were  absorbing  culture  and  assimilating  with  the  con- 
quered, has  been  called  the  Dark  Ages.  Nevertheless,  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  amalgamation  of  the  barbarians  with  the 
Latins  and  the  absorption  of  Roman  civilization,  ga\'e  a  new  Impetus 
to  human  progress 

Venice  emerged  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages  sometime  dur- 
ing the  ninth  century.  The  Venetians  were  refugees  from  the  main- 
land who  settled  on  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  lying  close  to  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Italy,  In  the  beginning  they  probably  prac- 
ticed a  little  piracy  to  get  a  start  in  life.  Being  excellent  sailors, 
they  developed  a  merchant  marine  which  in  time  controlled  trans- 
portation on  the  Mediterranean  Venice  rapidly  Increased  In 
wealth  and  power  until  she  became  the  richest  and  greatest  trad- 
ing city  in  the  world  of  tiiat  day 

Venice,  together  with  her  less  Important  rivals.  Genoa.  Florence, 
Pisa,  Amalfl.  and  Naples,  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  for  this  sea  was  still  the  great  water  artery  whereon  sailed 
the  commerce  of  the  world  The  Italian  ships  met  the  trafflc  from 
the  caravans  arriving  at  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  carrj'lng  cargoes  of  eastern  goods  to 
seaports  of  western  Europe  Commerce  had  extended  Its  radius  to 
the  British  Isles  and  the  Baltic  There  was  also  traffic  up  the  Red 
Sea  and  across  by  land  to  .Alexandria  In  Egypt.  Venice  carried 
western  commodltiea  to  the  east  in  exchange,  being  the  market 
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place  between  eastern  and  western  civilizations.  Out  of  the  profits 
of  commerce,  the  northern  Italian  cities  amassed  great  wealth,  be- 
coming the  worlds  bankers.  Our  present  system  of  banking  origi- 
nated with  the  Florentines. 

Another  Important  point  In  commercial  and  market  control 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Financial  power  has  always  been  at- 
tained by  the  profits  derived  from  trade.  The  buying  and  selling 
of  merchandise  is  many  times  greater  In  volume  of  money  value 
than  all  the  purely  monetary  transactions  taking  place  contem- 
poraneously. Money  Is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's  wealth, 
but  with  rapid  turn-over  of  money  a  comparatively  small  amount 
handles  a  large  volume  of  trade.  The  world  must  go  to  the  market 
to  sell  and  buy.  The  market  and  especially  a  worlds  central  market 
Ike  Venice,  London,  or  New  York,  Is  In  an  advantageous  position 
where  It  can  practlcallv  fix  prices  for  what  It  buys  and  maintain 
prices  for  which  it  sells:  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  The 
market  makes  a  profit  t>oth  ways  and  usually  a  handsome  profit  at 
that  When  the  market  buys  It  cr3rs  up  the  supply  and  crys 
down  the  demand  When  the  market  sells  It  crys  down  the  supply 
and  crvs  up  the  demand.  As  Inside  market  Information  or  ••doi>e" 
Is  a  secret  known  only  to  the  market,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  been  used  from  time  Immemorial  to  manipulate  prices  In  favor 
of  the  market  The  profits,  when  Inventories  have  been  realized, 
are  thus  liquidated  Into  money.  These  profits  accumulate  during 
a  long  period  of  market  control.  Shrewd  businessmen  and  traders, 
reallzlrg  the  power  of  ready  money,  become  first  bankers  and 
then  financiers. 

Money  has  always  flowed  Into  the  central  markets  of  world  com- 
merce and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  permits 
the  domination  of  a  central  market.  The  evolution  is,  first,  trans- 
portation control:  next,  traders  and  merchants;  and  finally  bankers 
and  financiers  When  Phoenicia.  Athens,  and  Rome  were  the  com- 
mercial masters  of  the  world  each  In  Its  turn  was  the  worlds 
banker.  And  now  Venice.  Genoa,  and  Florence,  with  the  world 
coming  to  their  doors  to  trade,  accumulated  the  world's  money 
which  they  loaned  and  speculated  with  as  bankers  usually  do. 

We  must  have  markets.  Without  markets  producers  would  have 
no  place  to  sell  and  consumers  no  place  to  buy  One  central 
controlling  market  can  dictate  prices  both  for  buying  and  selling 
to  the  detriment  of  both  producers  and  consumers.  The  Ideal 
arrangement  is  competitive  markets  near  the  source  of  supply  with 
a  large  market  area  cf  con.«=umptlon.  But  this  ideal  has  be<'n 
Impossible  of  accomplishment  because  there  has  always  been  one 
city  or  nation  controlling  transportation  and  building  up  Its  trade 
through  one  dominating  market.  Favorable  discriminatory  and 
lower  freight  rates  for  raw  materials  In  and  for  manufactured 
goods  out  than  other  cities  and  countries  possess,  builds  up  this 
central  market,  and  destrovs  the  competition  of  other  markets. 
This  discrimination  can  only  be  brought  about  by  transportation 
advantages  which  the  market  always  seeks  and  tries  to  control 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  military  and  naval  power.  It 
was  the  power  to  control  transportation  which  made  T>Te.  Athens. 
Rome,  and  Venice  the  richest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  their 
time. 

Columbus  discovered  America  In  1492.  He  hoped  to  find  a  new 
trade  route  to  China  and  the  Indies  and  thus  break  the  market 
control  of  Venice  But  he  discovered  the  New  World  Instead.  Vasco 
Da  Gama,  al.so  trying  to  discover  a  new  route  to  China  and  India, 
in  1497  sailed  around  Cape  of  Good  Hcpe.  Da  Gamas  achieve- 
ment opened  up  a  cheaper  and  better  route  to  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  than  the  overland  way  by  caravan  to  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  time  the  trade 
of  the  world,  instead  of  trending  eastward  on  the  Mediterranean 
as  it  had  changed  westward  to  America  and  southward  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Venice  and  Genoa  became  isolated  from 
the  traffic  routes  and  organized  trade  to  America  and  the  Orient. 

Venice  passed  into  the  commercial  discard;  not  because  her 
people  had  become  decadent;  not  because  of  political  corruption; 
nor  because  of  the  Incompetency  of  her  rulers  but  because  she  was 
no  longer  the  mistress  of  the  world's  commerce,  for  she  had  lost  her 
control  of  transportation  which  she  had  held  for  nearly  700  years. 
Spain  did  not  maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  for  any  great 
length  of  time  compared  to  other  nations  In  this  respect,  even 
though  she  had  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  finance 
her  The  Spaniards  were  not  natural  traders  and  industrialists; 
they  were  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  It  may  be  that  this  new-fou;,d 
wealth  of  gold  and  sliver  was  the  cause  of  their  undoing.  With 
this  wealth  they  believed  they  need  neither  toll  nor  spin  Another 
cause  of  their  commercial  and  Industrial  weakness  was  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  drove  the  Moors  and  Jews,  the  trading  and  industrial 
population  of  Spain,  out  of  the  country. 

Spain  had  an  immense  wealth  In  gold  and  sliver,  much  as  we  In 
turn  have  today.  But  gold  and  sliver  cannot  be  eaten,  nor  can 
they  be  used  a.s  materials  to  build  ships  and  equip  armies  The 
Spanish  p»vip!e  and  government  needed  cloth.  Iron,  timber,  naval 
supplies,  military  equipment,  and  the  thousand  and  one  articles 
Of  industry  which  they  did  not  produce.  With  their  new-found 
wealth  thev  indulged  In  luxurious  Uving  and  were  too  proud  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  shop  and  factory.  To  obtain  what  they 
needed,  the  Spanish  people  were  compelled  to  exchange  gold  and 
sUver  for  necessities  and  luxuries.  The  Industrial  countries  ol 
Prance.  England.  Holland.  Italy,  and  the  Orient  were  the  benefl- 
clarles  of  Spain  s  short-sighted  industrial  policy. 

The  kings  of  Spain  became  involved  In  futile  wars  which  cost 
Immense  sums  for  naval  and  military  expetUtiooB.     Gradually  Spam 


was  drained  of  her  gold  and  silver.  Tlie  Spanish  na\*y  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Great  Armada.  Spain  was  defeated 
on  sea  and  land.  Her  colonies  rebelled;  and  eventually  Spain, 
which  at  one  time  owned  all  of  South  America  and  a  good  share 
of  North  America,  became  relegated  to  a  fourth-class  power. 

Spain  neglected  industry  and  commerce  and  liLstead  depended 
on  gold  and  silver.  Her  wars  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining her  commercial  supremacy  but  were  occasioned  by  the  am- 
bitions of  her  kings  or  by  religious  bigotry.  If  there  is  ever  t»n 
excuse  for  war.  It  Is  if  the  objective  Is  to  obtain  or  hold  economic 
rights,  for  these  rights  mean  bread  and  butter,  home  and  family. 
Spain  did  not  pursue  trade,  the  backbone  of  the  prosperity  of  every 
nation.  When  she  became  drained  of  her  wealth  she  lost  both  her 
naval  and  military  power,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain 
her  monopoly  of  transportation  to  the  Americas  and  the  Orient. 
Spain  was  a  great  and  powerful  nation  until  she  became  insolvent; 
so  again  It  was  insolvency  and  not  decadency  that  was  the  downfall 
cf  a  great  nation. 

Holland  had  the  next  Uirn  at  commercial  supremacy.  In  their 
early  development  the  Dutch  were  fishermen,  and  thus  became 
hardy  and  adventurous  sailors.  When  some  enterprising  Dutchman 
discovered  a  method  for  curing  herring,  the  fishermen  had  an  article 
of  commerce  in  demand  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

Phillip  II  of  Spain  was  overlord  of  Holland.  With  all  his  other 
rich  possessions,  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  he 
Imagined  himself  to  be  the  greatest  -and  most  powerful  monarch  In 
the  world  and  at  that  time  he  probably  was  A  religious  controversy 
Involved  Phillip  In  an  Insurrection  of  his  Dutch  subjects.  Appar- 
ently. It  should  not  have  been  a  very  serious  affair  with  the  powerful 
Phillip  against  the  poor  "water  beggars."  Phillip's  famous  Spanish 
Infantry  and  his  great  generals  were  in  the  t)eginning  successful  on 
land  and  almost  drove  the  herring  fishermen  Into  the  sea  The  sea 
was  their  natural  element  so  they  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  The  old  proverb  says.  "It  is  hard  to  beat  the  Dutch."  and 
Phillip  soon  found  the  proverb  to  be  true.  The  "water  beggars" 
developed  their  herring  boats  into  merchant  ships  and  war  ve.ssels 
and  HDon  had  a  merchant  marine  navigating  the  trade  routes  of  the 
earth  with  a  monopoly  of  commerce.  Even  Spain  was  forced  to  buy 
In  large  quantitle.s  from  her  ubiquitous  enemy.  Holland  colonized 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  She  founded  Cape  Colony  In  South 
Africa  and  took  control  of  the  great  Islands  In  the  East  Indies  The 
fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  practically  driven  from  the  trade 
of  the  Indies  and  the  Orient.  Cape  Horn  Is  named  after  a  Dutch 
admiral.  Amsterdam.  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  became  the  greatest 
commercial  cities  of  the  age,  and  every  town  In  Holland  wa.s  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  Indu.stry.  Because  transportation  control  Is 
c.^s"ntial  to  trade  and  monopoly  of  commerce  accumulates  riches,  the 
former  herring  fishermen  became  the  richest  trading  nation  in 
Europe.  .      ^    .        ,    j 

Holland,  after  a  war  lasting  about  80  years,  gained  her  Inde- 
pendence and  became  one  of  the  great  powers.  In  1672  her  fleet  was 
defeated  in  a  final  naval  battle  with  England.  Tlie  loss  of  naval 
power  cost  Holland  the  control  of  maritime  commerce  and  all  her 
colonies  except  the  islands  In  the  East  Indies.  Holland  continued  to 
be  a  great  trading  nation,  but  commercial  and  naval  supremacy  had 
now  pa-ssed  to  England. 

England  had  been  coming  on.  One  of  her  greatest  rulers.  Henry 
■VIII  "quarreled  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  that  time  the  church 
In  England  owned  and  controlled  about  one-third  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Henry  and  the  nobility  coveted  this  wealth  with  nat- 
ural human  Instincts.  The  quarrel  over  Henry's  matrimonial 
affairs Rome  was  no  Reno — culminated  in  the  seizure  and  distri- 
bution by  Henry  of  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  church.  Nobles, 
squires  and  gentlemen  became  the  beneficiaries  of  the  loot  of 
abbeys  and  monasteries.  This  Idle  and  unproductive  wealth  was 
now  set  free  to  work  In  the  channels  of  trade.  The  Englishman, 
being  an  islander,  was  by  nature  more  or  less,  amphibious,  so  he 
turned  to  the  sea  and  to  commerce  for  that  was  the  natural  thing 
for  him  to  do  with  his  new-found  wealth. 

Through  all  the  ages  of  human  evolution,  from  the  river  town  to 
world-wide  commerce,  one  development  appears  plain,  and  that  Is 
as  the  radius  of  transportation  facilities  lengthened  the  area  of 
commerce  Increased  Also,  as  the  area  of  commerce  widened  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  nation  controlling  this  commerce  became 
great  In  proportion.  .     ,.    ^  ^  ,      _. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  latitude  and  longi- 
tude In  the  thirteenth  century  changed  the  science  of  navigation. 
The  sailor  no  longer  dreaded  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  land  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  coast  along  dangerous  shores  or  sail  from  Island 
to  Island  or  from  point  to  point.  Commerce  became  universal,  and 
with  the  spread  of  trade  and  the  more  frequent  means  of  communi- 
cation between  even  distant  nations  the  Renaissance  began.  This 
revival  of  civilization,  arts,  and  commerce  was  due  more  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mariner's  compass  than  to  any  other  one  factor,  be- 
cause It  aided  In  the  development  of  world-wide  transportation  and 
freer  Intercourse  among  nations. 

When  world-wide  navigation  became  possible  the  wealth  and 
power    of    the    nation    controlling    transportation    became    almost 

unlimited.  _,  ^. 

i  Each  successive  nation  controlled  transportation  and  thus  com- 
merce by  the  power  of  Its  might.     With  thU  control  commerce  was 

1  directed  to  Its  markets  with  low  freight  rates  In  for  what  it  bought 
and  low  freight  rates  out  for  what  It  sold.  Not  that  specific  tariffs 
were  made  on  this  rate  basis,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  was  to  give  maritime  freight  rates  advan- 
tageous to  the  market  which  owned  the  carriers. 
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In  ancient  and  medieval  times  only  those  goods  which  had  great 
value  m  small  bulk  could  be  transported  long  distances.  Drugs, 
spices,  fine  clothes,  cloths,  dyes,  pottery,  articles  of  luxury,  precious 
8ion»8.  and  metals  were  In  that  class.  An  extension  of  trade  In 
bulky  commodities  came  later  when  the  vessels  of  commerce  were 
Improved  and  the  science  of  navigation  was  perfected. 

Hlfion,'  presents  In  outstanding  relief  one  human  Instinct — tha 
instinct  of  loot.  Those  who  have  amassed  the  world's  wealth  be- 
come the  envy  of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  barb  irian  or  the  proletarian  oppressed  wUh  poverty 
and  hardship  or  overcome  with  envy  and  covetousness.  decides  upon 
notion  to  dispos-scps  those  who  have  and  take  for  those  who  have 
not  The  poor  and  the  oppressed  have  everything  to  gain  and 
very  Utile  to  lose.  They  covet  despairingly  the  good  living  which 
others  enjoy  but  which  la  denied  them.  So  the  underdogs  decide 
to  use  force. 

The  Egyptian  and  Persian  civilizations  were  plundered  time  and 
time  again  by  the  people  of  the  plains.  The  Persians  looted  Tyre 
and  Sldon.  Greece  was  looted  by  Alexander.  Then  the  Greeks 
aided  Alexander  In  the  conquest  of  Persia  Rome  conquered  the 
civilized  western  world  and  after  concentrating  wealth  within  her 
borders  was  In  turn  looted  by  the  barbarians.  Spain  destroyed  the 
civilizations  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas.  dissipating  the  lmmens-3 
wealth  thiis  obUlned  In  foolish  wars  and  extravagant  magniQcance 
Last  ccmea  Henry  VTU  who.  with  the  confiscated  wealth  of  the 
church,  gave  England  her  first  Impetus  toward  world  trade  and 
commercial  supremacy. 

Under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
English  Navy  was  established.  Spain  and  Holland  were  crushed  as 
naval  rivals.  Prance  at  one  time  attempted  to  establish  colonies. 
develop  maritime  commerce,  and  challenge  England's  naval  suprem- 
acy; but  England  was  too  powerful  at  sea  and  FYance  was  never 
permitted  to  become  the  naval  superior  of  England.  England  com- 
pelled France  to  ce<le  the  French  colonies  In  America  and  drove 
Prance  out  of  India.  She  colonized  North  America,  seized  India, 
and  with  the  loot  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  India, 
financed  an  Increasing  trade  with  the  world.  England  early  de- 
veloped the  steamship;  first  the  old  wooden  vessels  and  then  the 
modern  steel  iteamshlpw  Her  merchant  fleets  covered  the  seas  of 
the  earth;  the  Union  Jack  could  be  seen  In  every  port;  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  was  In  her  hands  London  became  the  world's 
greatest  port  and  the  world's  market;  prices  on  all  articles  and 
commodities  were  governed  by  London  quotations. 

Dtirlng  the  period  of  England's  rise.  Prance  had  been  her  closest 
rival.  But  Louis  3CTV  and  Napoleon  were  mor«>  ambitious  for  land 
conquest  of  the  nelghtKirlng  countries  In  Ek.ope  than  fur  mer- 
cantile supremacy  In  trade.  Both  dissipated  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Prance  in  European  wars.  Neither  realized  that  transportation 
ntrol  and  supremacy  In  commerce  were  what  made  a  nation  rich 
and  powerful  and  that  water  transportation  as  it  was  now  developed 
on  the  aea*  was  the  form  In  which  trafDc  could  be  most  cheaply 
and  aervtoeably  handled.  Without  railways  the  tasks  of  conquest 
vhlch  Louto  and  Napoleon  planned  were  Impossible. 

Mapolaon  was  born  about  50  years  too  soon.  If  be  had  been 
able  to  build  a  railroad  to  Moscow  and  to  other  conquered  parts 
of  Europe,  there  might  now  be  a  United  Sutes  of  Europe  When 
Napoleon  aald.  "An  army  marches  on  Its  stomach,"  be  realized  to 
■ome  extent  his  transportatKin  problem.  But  he  did  not  vision 
the  greater  opportunity  of  transportation  and  commerce  or  be 
would  have  maintained  naval  supremacy  over  England. 

Kncland  forged  ahead.  Prance  lost  ber  colonies  and  ber  naval 
power  waa  greatly  reduced  Although  Prance  was  a  larger  country 
with  more  people,  more  wealth  and  greater  natural  reaotirces  when 
the  strtiggle  between  them  commenced,  yet  her  commercial  growth 
lafoced  behind  England's.  The  rulers  of  Prance  overlooked  the 
value  of  sea  transportation  which  In  view  of  England's  determina- 
tion to  dominate  oculd  only  be  maintained  by  naval  power.  Prance 
lo«t  ber  opportunity  when  she  turned  landward  Instead  of  sea- 
ward. Even  Captain  Mahan.  a  modem  authority  did  not  realize 
the  value  of  sea  power  in  commerce  for  he  does  not  analyze  com- 
mercial prosperity  as  dependent  on  sea  power  In  his  authorltlve 
work.  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power.  But  for  that  matter  few 
either  then  or  now  appreciate  the  importance  of  transportation  as 
It  concerns  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and  England's  progress  Is 
probably  only  another  example  of  her  mccesslul  "muddling 
through." 

After  the  Introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  which  then  en- 
abled shlpa  to  freely  navigate  the  oceans,  and  up  to  100  years  ago. 
the  greater  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world  was  carried  on  the  seas. 
London  for  two  centuries  was  the  world's  greatest  port  and  here  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the  world  concentrated.  The  British  Em- 
pire was  greater  in  wealth,  extent,  and  jaower  than  the  Roman  or 
any  preceding  empire.  The  Briton's  proud  boast  was  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  British  Dominions.  The  pound  sterling  waa  the  stand- 
ard of  value  everywhere  In  International  mercantile  and  financial 
transactions.  England  t>ecame  a  creditor  nation  to  other  nations. 
Her  navy  was  the  most  powerful  afloat:  her  growl  until  this  vear  sent 
a  shiver  of  fear  down  the  spine  of  other  countries  and  British  arro- 
gance was  as  boundlesB  as  British  power  and  wealth. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  when  the  navigation  of  the  seven  seas 
had  Ijecome  perfected,  maritime  commerce  had  stimulated  trade  in 
all  the  porta  of  the  world  But  it  was  !n  the  seaports  and  not  In 
the  inland  towns  where  wealth  accumulated  and  trades  and  manu- 
facturing cc!)centrated  In  England.  London  and  Liverpool  were 
the  great  clues;  in  Prance  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseille  were  the 


principal  seaports.  Then  there  was  Antwerp.  Hamburg.  Copen- 
hagen, and  Stockholm  for  the  northern  countries.  Going  around 
the  world  a  survey  discloses  that  commerce  and  consequently  pros- 
perity, was  concentrated  at  the  seaports.  Florence.  Genoa.  Venice. 
Naples,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  still  maintained  their  su- 
periority on  the  Mediterranean;  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  in  India; 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  In  China;  In  South  America  It  waa  Val- 
paraiso. Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janiero  In  our  own  country 
the  early  leading  commercial  towns  were  Boston.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore.  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  The  only  im- 
portant cities  of  the  world  not  seaports  were  Paris  and  Vienna.  Of 
all  the  ccmmercial  cities  London  was  by  far  the  greatest  for  the 
ships  of  the  world  sailed  in  and  out  of  her  hartxar.  London  had 
low  rates  for  raw  materials  in  and  low  rates  for  manufactured  goods 
out  through  control  of  transportation.  Being  the  market  her  mer- 
chants bought  cheap  and  sold  at  a  profit  the  goods  either  manu- 
factured or  exchanged. 

"Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,"  a  striking  and 
poetic  sentiment  but  not  economically  sound  because  Goldsmith's 
village  was  deserted  t>ocause  trade,  commerce,  and  prosperity  had 
been  attracted  to  the  seaport  towns  by  the  Inevitable  law  of  better 
and  cheaper  transportation  facilities.  Back  from  the  seaport  towns 
there  were  many  deserted  villages  and  dead  and  sleepy  cities 
while  the  seaports  were  bustling  with  life  and  activity. 

In  many  sections  of  the  world  inland  people  were  still  little 
better  than  semlcivillzed.  even  In  the  most  erulghtened  countries 
In  the  Interior  of  all  countries  the  people  were  still  agricultural  and 
pastoral.  There  was  still  river  commerce,  but  river  traffic  had 
dwindled  rather  than  increased  with  the  tremendous  development 
of  trade,  for  the  river  only  furnished  a  system  of  transportation 
which  served  to  feed  the  commerce  of  the  large  city  at  or  near  Us 
mouth.  Transportation,  trade,  and  Industry  had  again  moved  to 
where  low  freight  rates  and  a  larger  market  radius  controlled 
commerce  and  eliminated  competition.  The  Interior  people  were 
Still  served  by  the  ox.  the  ass,  the  horse,  and  the  camel  and  human 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  Roman  roads  after  thirteen  hundred  years  had  become  almost 
obliterated  In  Prance  and  Italy  seme  of  the  old  arterial  highways 
had  been  kept  In  repair,  but  for  the  most  part  the  old  Roman  roads 
had  been  neglected,  and  very  few  new  roads  had  been  built  to 
replace  them.  The  road  system  of  Europe,  although  better  than 
that  of  any  other  section  of  the  world,  was  Inadequate  lor  the 
volume  of  heavy  trucking  the  commerce  of  the  times  required,  so 
pack  animals  were  largely  used  In  Inland  traffic 

In  1763  there  was  but  one  stage  coach  operating  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  and  as  late  as  1750  the  whole  land  carriage  of 
Scotland  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  England,  two  of  the  most 
advanced  countries  of  the  worli.  were  carried  on  pack  horses. 

Writers,  describing  traveling  conditions  throughout  Europe  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  depict  the  terrible  condi- 
tions of  the  roads  and  the  difficulties  of  travel. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  but  few  what  might  be  called 
roads  until  after  the  Revolution,  toll  roads  were  constructed  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States  In  1806  Congress  authorized  the  national 
road  to  St  Lotus  but  the  road  was  completed  only  as  far  as 
VandalU.  Ill 

The  majority  of  inland  cities  and  towns  were  squalid  and  poverty- 
stricken  with  little  trade  and  small  wealth.  Their  commerce  was 
with  the  surrounding  farm  territory.  Industry,  as  a  rule,  sought 
the  cheaper  freight  rates  of  the  seas  and  waterways.  Education, 
art.  culture,  amusements,  social  advancement,  luxury,  and  every- 
thing worth  while  in  life  was  to  be  found  In  the  wealthy  coast 
dtlcs  of  trade  and  commerce.  Life  was  drab.  dull,  and  rustic  among 
the  yokels,  rubes,  and  hayseeds  of  the  deserted  villages  and  towns 
without  adequate  means  of  transportation. 

Like  all  general  rules,  however,  there  were  some  exceptions.  A 
numt)er  of  Interior  cities  In  Europe  had  certain  privileges  and 
monopolies  granted  them  by  the  ruling  monarchy  which  favors 
stimulated  trade  and  Industry.  This  privilege  was  In  the  nature 
of  regional  fairs  and  markets  and  the  franchise  was  held  either 
by  a  town,  a  bishop,  cr  a  noble.  Certain  of  these  fairs  came  to  bo 
the  chief  trading  places  for  special  products  like  grain,  cattle,  wool, 
fur.  and  other  raw  materials.  These  gatherings  at  markets,  and  at 
fairs  brought  together  the  largest  possible  numt)er  of  traders  from 
a  trade  territory. 

In  1825.  only  10  years  after  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo.  George 
Stephenson  in  England  invented  the  steam  railway.  In  1829  the 
first  steam  railroad  locomotives  were  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England  and  put  In  operation.  Now  for  the  first  time. 
a  cheap,  serviceable,  and  adequate  form  of  transportation  was  at 
the  service  of  the  interior  country  of  the  United  Stales.  Hereto- 
fore, inland  towns  had  been  off  the  main  channels  of  trade.  The 
building  of  railroads  started  a  rapid  development  of  the  backward 
sections  of  all  countries  and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the 
United  States  with  Its  immense  western  territories  far  from  the  sea- 
coast. 

Until  1830  the  United  States  bad  been  a  rather  unimportant 
country  as  far  as  world  affairs  were  concerned  It  Is  true  It  had 
a  considerable  merchant  marine  and  Its  ships  traded  In  ports  of 
all  countries,  but  wealth  and  industry  was  along  the  sea  coast,  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  A  few  miles  back  from 
these  waters  were  undeveloped  wUdemessrs  of  forest,  swamp,  or 
prairie  for  the  tran^portaticn  facilities  were  still  as  primitive  as 
those  of  the  semibarbarlans  of  the  plains. 

The  United  States  wi'h  its  extensive  territory  and  its  great 
natural  reaotirces,  needed  only  a  complete   transportation   system 


to  make  It  the  greatest  country  In  the  world.  Now  It  had  this 
service  In  the  new  invention  of  the  railroad;  a  transportation  sys- 
tem to  develop  the  interior;  give  Inland  sections  trade  and  mar- 
kets and  so  Increase  domestic  commerce  and  Industry  until  the 
United  States  not  only  exceeded  the  world  commerce  of  England 
but  even  equaled  approximately  50  percent  of  world  commerce. 

Without  any  settled  plan  or  purpose  and  probably  without  realiz- 
ing the  true  Importance  of  this  new  vehicle  of  commerce,  the  people 
cr  the  United  States  started  railroad  buUding.  In  1830  there  were 
cnlv  23  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country.  In  10  years  the  mileage 
increased  to  2,818  miles:  1850,  to  9,021  miles;  1880.  to  30.626  miles; 
1870  to  52  922  miles;  1880.  to  93.267  miles;  1890.  to  163.597  miles; 
1900  to  193  346  miles;  1910.  to  240.293  miles;  and  in  1914.  to  252.231 
milfs  since  1914  the  railway  mileage  has  remained  practically 
stationary  Other  ccuntries  had  been  building  railroads  also  and 
In  1914  the  total  rallwav  mileage  of  the  world  was  691.000  miles, 
the    United    States    having    over    one-third    of    the    worlds    total 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  railroads,  the  cost  for  hauling  a 

ton  of  freight  100  miles  by  teams  and  wagons  wa-s  $32.  The  Erie 
Canal  cost  for  carrying  a  ton  the  same  distance  was  SI  The  canal 
was  a  cheap  form  of  water  transportation  but  afforded  only  a 
limited  area  of  service.  The  railroads,  with  service  practically 
everywhere  have  cut  the  land  carriage  cost  from  $32  a  ton  for  a 
haul  of  100  miles  to  a  freight  rate  level  for  the  country  in  1910 
of  75  cents  a  ton  for  100  miles.  This  is  a  cost  comparable  with 
water  transportation  and  places  all  ccmmercial  centers  which  have 
the  lowest  scale  of  rates  In  the  national  rate  structure  on  a  com- 
petitive tjasls  developing  trade  with  the  farthermost  points  In  the 

The  United  States,  with  Its  coast  line,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads  reaching  into  every  section  of  the  interior,  has 
perfected  the  best  and  rinost  serviceable  transportation  service  of 
any  nation  or  people  since  the  beginning  of  barter  and  trade.  It  Is 
no  miracle  that  the  United  States  has  prospered  and  become  great 
and   powerful— greater   and    more   powerful   than   any   nation    or 

empire  in  world  history— for  transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  foundation  of  prosperity.  Our  country  has  l>e- 
come  greater  than  either  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  BritLsh  Empire, 
because   we  own.   guard,   and   control  the   greatest  transportation 

system  in  the  world. 

Even  the  greatest  nations  of  ancient  times  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  modern  countries  In  wealth.  Industry,  and  commerce,  A 
steady  progress  has  been  made  by  civilization  since  the  first  river 
towns  were  founded,  Egvpt  and  Persia  were  great  and  highly  civil- 
ized empires;  but  Greece,  with  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  with  a 
much  larger  trade  area,  was  even  greater  than  either.  The  Roman 
Empire  added  to  the  Mediterranean  an  extensive  road  sy.stem  open- 
ing up  new  channels  of  commerce;  so  Rome,  with  an  immense  trade 
territory,  was  again  immeasurably  superior  to  Greece  in  wealth  and 

power 

When  navigation  became  so  perfected  that  ships  sailed  the  oceans, 
then  the  world  facing  on  the  sea  was  opened  to  commerce,  Eng- 
land disposing  of  all  rivals,  acquired  through  world-trade  power, 
wealth,  and  empire  vastly  greater  than  Rome  had  possessed. 

The  United  States,  developing  3.000XKX)  square  miles  of  rich  In- 
terior territory  with  railroads,  highways,  and  waterways,  established 
a  transportation  system  which  carrlea  a  greater  commerce  than  all 
the  tonnage  of  world  maritime  trade. 

New  York  In  iU  turn,  has  become  the  world's  market  and  finan- 
cial capital  Except  New  York,  no  other  city  has  ever  had  a  trans- 
portation system  of  250,000  miles  of  raUways  on  which  are  operated 
70  000  locomotives  and  2.500.000  freight  cars  hauling  freight  In  and 
out  of  lt«  market  at  the  lowest  rate*  in  the  world  Besides.  New 
York  has  the  advantage  of  ocean  and  coastwise  trade  and  with  the 
Panama  Canal  shorter  routes  to  important  world  seaports.  Because 
of  these  transportation  advantages  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  Is  the  greatest  and  richest  community  In  the  world,  with  a 
population  of  about  11.000,000  according  to  the  1940  census. 

Official  cla.s8iflcation  territory,  also  possessing  the  modern  mliK 
and  honey  of  a  twentieth  century  promised  land,  has  been  handed 
out  cornucopias  of  prosperity  almost  equally  as  great  as  its  capital, 
the  city  of  New  York— the  New  Jerusalem.  «    ^    ♦v.  ♦ 

Summarizing  this  brief  story  of  transportation,  we  find  that 
transportation  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  past.  Also  as  transportation  services  Improved 
and  widened  their  scopes,  so.  progressively  civilization,  commerce, 
and  the  greatness  of  natiorus  correspondingly  advanced  Trans- 
portation was  the  first  step  before  production,  industry,  trade, 
and  commerce  could  be  made  Increasingly  profitable. 

The  dilettante  may  object  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  as  the  most  Important  elements  in  social 
evolution  and  because  art.  literature,  and  culture  have  obviously 
been  ignored,  but  In  such  a  statement  of  so  important  a  subject  w  th 
transportation  as  the  major  theme,  these  related  elements  to  eyoiu- 
ticn  must  be  left  to  writers  more  Interested  In  these  other  subjects. 

Man  must  have  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes  cr  what  have  ycu. 
In  order  to  exist.  Art.  literature,  and  culture  are  Important  In  life 
as  factors  In  a  fuller  and  happier  existence.  Nevertheless,  when 
countries  were  prosperous  because  of  trade,  art.  literature,  and 
culture  flourished  side  by  side  with  commerce  When  these  same 
ccuntries  became  insolvent,  then  art.  Uterature.  and  culture  de- 
clined also. 

Invention  has  been  one  of  the  great  aids  to  human  progress.  In- 
ventions most   t>encflclal   to  hvmianlty  have  been  the  ones  whlcn 


have  Improved  and  increased  the  facilities  of  trarwportatlon  such 
as  the  boat,  the  sail,  the  mariner's  compass,  latitude  and  longitude, 
steam  ships  and  steam  railways,  electricity,  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane.  Other  great  Inventions  which  have  Increased  human 
production,  comfort,  or  knowledge  have  been  stimulated  in  world- 
wide use  because  Improved  transportation  facilities  have  made  them 
more  generally  available. 

With  millions  crying  for  bread,  at  the  present  time  the  practical 
side  of  life  Is  more  Important  than  the  aesthetic.  Distribution  Is 
necessary  to  fiu-nlsh  us  this  day  our  dally  bread.  Transportation, 
the  principal  factor  of  distribution.  Is  a  fundamental  which  has 
been  overlooked  and  Ignored  by  writers  while  the  obvious  facts 
have  been  staring  them  in  the  face.  Even  today  our  New  Dealers 
Ignore  the  transportation  problem  In  Its  economic  aspects.  Their 
only  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  Is  to  concentrate  con- 
trol of  all  forms  under  the  I.  C  C.  and  pour  more  Government 
money  into  the  railroads  to  brace  up  an  unrighteous  irelght-rate 
structure  which  enables  one-tenth  of  the  country  to  exploit  the 
other  nine-tenths,  a  condition  of  affairs  bringing  the  country  almost 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

SECTION  IV.  THE  RAILWAYS 

The  story  of  tran!=portation  has  been  told  up  to  the  year  1830. 
Transportation  now  enters  a  new  era,  the  development  of  railways 
Transportation  possesses  the  sam^"  economic  characteristics  whether 
the  carrying  be  by  caravan,  water,  or  rail.  The  only  exception  Is 
that  private  ownership  of  railways  creates  monopolies,  which  is 
hardly  possible  with  maritime  carriage  or  with  land  vehicles  travers- 
ing caravan  routes  of  public  highways. 

Tran-pcrtaticn  advantages  still  continue  to  make  cities  and  sec- 
tions rich  and  great  and  disadvantages  always  operate  adversely  in 
commerce  and  Industry  against  the  cities  and  sections  where  the 
prejudice  exists. 

Before  taking  up  the  economic  aspects  of  railway  transportation, 
let  \is  see  what  has  boen  accomplished  in  100  years  in  the  United 
States  in  building  up  our  transportation  system. 

This  wonderful  transportation  system  maintains  250.000  miles  of 
railroad  and  420.000  miles  of  trackage.  On  this  mileage  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  the  country  operate  70.000  locomotives.  60,000 
pa.s.senger  cars   and   2,500  000   freight  cars. 

The  property  of  the  railroads  has  been  valued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  approximately  »26.C0O.000,000.  In  1828 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  hauled  over  400.000.000.000  ton- 
ml'.ei  of  freight.  The  railroad  Uansportatlon  Industry  is  probably 
the  greatest  In  the  country. 

The  railroads  reach  practically  every  comer  of  the  covmtry  with 
Its  3  000  000  square  miles  and  serve  over  80.000  cities,  towns  and 
stations  The  railroads  have  bridged  large  rivers  and  tunneled 
through  great  mountains.  Physical  obstacles  of  all  kinds  have  been 
overcome  by  the  highest  engineering  skill  at  great  cost  and  expense. 
Wherever  there  has  been  need  for  the  service  the  railroads  have  met 
the  demands  made  ujxjn  them. 

Patrons  are  transported  with  speed,  safety,  and  comfort  with 
all  the  conveniences  and  frequently  with  luxury  from  one  end  nf 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  service  Is  continuous  throughout 
the  year  regardless  of  weather,  and  schedules  are  almost  as  certain 
as  time  Itself.  Through  this  agency  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  fresh 
vegetables  and  frulte  all  the  year  round.  Every  delicacy,  luxury, 
and  necessity  is  furnished  to  consumers  of  the  country  on  demand 
at  such  low  freight  cost  that  what  were  once  luxuries  for  the  rich 
only  have  become  dally  needs  for  the  average  person.  There  la  no 
article  too  delicate  or  perishable  or  any  commodity  too  bulky,  heavy. 
or  cheap  which  the  railways  will  not  transport  to  any  part  of  the 
country  with  speed  and  safety  at  a  charge  that  is  probably  the 
lowest  of  any  railways  In  the  world. 

Por  100  years  the  railroads  have  continued  to  make  Improve- 
ments In  equipment  and  service  until  a  modern  streamline  nootor 
train  is  as  much  the  superior  of  Stephenson's  "Rocket"  as  a  modern 
trans-Atlantic  liner  to  the  galley  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians. 

Supplementing  this  marvelous  machine  la  one  of  the  greatest 
traffic  waterways  In  the  world,  the  Great  Lakes.  Lake  traffic  car- 
ries grain  and  ore  eastward  and  coal  and  Industrial  products  west- 
ward. Now  the  Mississippi -Missouri  River  system  has  been  deep- 
ened to  a  9-foot  channel  so  as  to  give  the  Mississippi  Basin  a  cheap 
cost  waterway.  We  have  27,000  miles  of  Inland  waterways,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Great  Lakes,  some  of  which  are  already  carrying  heavy 
traffic,  and  the  balance  could  be  made  available.  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastal  vessels  carry  an  Immense  tonnage  and  are  connected 
for  mtercoastal  traffic  by  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  modern  world. 

But  only  a  part  of  this  vast  system  has  been  surveyed,  for  as  a 
complement  to  railways  and  waterways  we  have  over  800.000  miles 
of  surfaced  rtiral  highways  on  which  travel  over  25.000.000  private 
automobiles.  5.000,000  trucks,  and  100,000  busses.  To  provide  gas- 
oline and  oil  for  autos.  trucks,  and  busses  we  have  a  pipe-line  system 
of  over  100.000  miles  of  trunk  and  service  oil  pipe  lines. 

To  complete  the  system,  we  have  thousands  of  licensed  airplanes 
still  needed  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  rapid 
transportation  service;  planes  which  carry  passengers  and  maU  at 
high  speeds  over  the  North  American  continent. 

No  wonder,  then,  we  contemplate  this  P-^^t  system  'rith  a  pride 
and  satisfaction  which  excludes  all  thought  of  criticism.  We  /eel 
that  if  there  is  one  accomplishment  of  which  we  have  a  r»p*  ^o 
feel  proud.  It  Is  this  great  transportation  s>;8tem  great  In  Us  con- 
ception, complete  in  Its  organization,  and  e^c  ent  1"  j^foPl™""^ 
That  we  have  such  a  complete  transportation  system  may^ 
the  reason  why  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  to  examine  iU  working 
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and  operation  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Bystem  has  Bome 
important  bearing  on  our  economic  j>roblems. 

We  know  we  produce  for  all  our  needs.  We  manufacture  almost 
every  article  we  Mae.  The  third  important  economic  factor  is  dis- 
tribution which  primarily  Involves  transpwrtation.  Is  it  possible 
with  such  a  complete  system  that  we  may  have  a  transportation 
problem? 

Millions  of  our  people  are  not  receiving  adequate  wages  for 
their  servlcea  and  other  mlUlons  are  not  being  paid  fair  prices 
for  their  products.  Conditions  are  such  that  people  cannot  ex- 
change with  equitable  laws  of  barter  and  trade  The  commerce 
of  one  KCtlon  of  the  United  States  with  other  sections  is  depend- 
ent on  a  fair  system  of  distribution;  that  is.  transportation  and 
markets.  The  element  of  fairness  is  essential  to  barter  and  trade, 
else  with  undue  and  unreasonable  advantage  to  one  section  there 
Is  exploitation  of  other  sections 

We  know  what  our  tt^nsportatlon  system  is  like  In  its  physical 
aspects  and  have  some  understanding  of  its  mechanical  operation. 
Probably  few  persona  in  the  Dnlted  States  have  studied  and  have 
learned  much  of  its  construction  and  operation  In  tlie  economic 
sense.  It  is  a  magnificent  machine  of  which  we  feel  proud  but 
have  we  ever  stopped  to  consider  what  the  operation  has  cost  in 
dollar*  and  cents  of  economic  loss  auid  consequent  human  suffering 
and  misery?  It  to  the  purpose  of  what  follows  to  analyze  the 
economic  features  of  the  Amerclan  transportation  system  as  they 
relate  to  present-day  problems. 

A  short  history  of  early  American  railroading  is  necessary  In 
order  to  get  the  proper  background  and  an  understanding  of  the 
freight-rate  structure. 

The  total  mUeage  of  the  cotuitry  was  only  23  miles  In  1830.  but 
by  1840  this  had  Increased  to  2.818  miles.  The  first  roads  con- 
structed were  short  lines.  By  1840  the  chartered  railroad  com- 
panies numbered  400  so  that  the  average  length  was  about  70 
mUes.  Of  all  the  railroads  buUt  In  this  decade  the  longest  was 
the  Charleston  and  Hamburg.  13«  miles  In  length,  and  when  It 
was  completed  It  was  the  longest  line  of  railway  in  the  world  and 
was  considered  a  marrel  of  its  time. 

Railroad  building  continued  rapidly  in  the  Atlantic  States  tor 
the  next  10  years  and  in  18S0  there  were  9.021  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation.  Of  this  mileage  the  most  western  was  in  Illinois  in 
which  then  was  only  111  miles. 

The  early  roads  wen  built  by  local  promoters  with  local  capital. 
The  raads  were  short  lines  running  from  a  town  through  a  neighbor- 
ing trade  territory.  They  were  often  of  varying  gages  ranging  from 
3  to  e  feet  so  that  in  many  cases  carload  traffic  could  not  t>e  Inter- 
'  changed.  Pew  roads  were  biUlt,  as  trunk  lines  from  one  large  com- 
mercial center  to  another  for  the  roads  vrere  more  in  the  nature  of 
local  enterprises  to  develop  local  trade.  For  example,  a  road  would 
be  built  from  Boston  to  Springfield.  Mass.:  another  from  Springfield 
to  New  York;  or  there  were  three  or  four  short  lines  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  none  of  them  connecting  for  interchange  of  traffic. 
Short  lines  wera  built  from  larger  towns  ending  at  no  Important 
termlxuil.  Roads  were  built  in  all  directions  regardless  of  the  volume 
of  freight  or  the  trend  of  the  traffic.  Each  conuuunlty  was  eager  to 
have  this  new  transportation  service. 

Between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  before  the  organisation  of  the  New 
York  Oentral.  a  traveler  rode  on  seven  different  railroad  lines  in  a 
Journey  at  300  miles  The  present  generation,  accustomed  to  travel 
on  through  lines,  can  hardly  understand  the  Jxunble  of  numerous 
sbort  lines  and  changes  and  transfers  frequently  necessary  in  jour- 
ney* cd  conaparatively  short  distances.  The  present  Boston  &  Maine 
absorbed  165  small  rsillway  corporations  to  acquire  a  total  mileage  of 
a.300  mllss.  The  New  York  Central  is  the  consolidation  of  186  short 
lines  and  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  618  lines. 

By  the  year  1860  when  there  was  In  operation  30.636  miles,  the 
railroads  bad  reached  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati. Louisville.  NaahvUle.  and  St.  Louis.  A  few  short  lines  run 
west  of  Chloigo  and  up  the  western  short  of  Lake  Michigan.  With 
so  many  short  lines  cf  road,  water  competition  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivera,  the  situation  engendered  a  rate 
problem. 

The  numerous  competing  lines  In  the  coast  States  had  by  their 
rivalry  for  business  kept  rates  on  a  more  or  less  equal  basis  because 
the  four  great  seaports  of  the  coiintry,  Boston.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Balttm(»e.  each  demanded  equal  treatment  from  the 
carriera  and  the  Tolimie  of  traffic  from  each  port  was  so  great  that 
their  respective  demands  had  to  be  granted.  TTie  freight-rate  prob- 
lem, therefora.  was  simple  until  the  roads  extended  west  of  the 
Alleghenys. 

In  competition  for  western  freight,  the  Brie  Canal  and  the  Oreat 
Lakes  bad  to  be  taken  into  consideration  because  there  was  now  a 
heavy  traffic  to  the  growing  cities  on  the  Lakes.  Then  the  Ohio 
River  down  from  Pittsburgh  was  another  compeutlve  waterway  and 
to  meet  the  lower  cost  of  water  transportation  to  Cincinnati  and 
louisi-llle,  concessions  In  freight  rates  had  to  be  nuide  In  order  to  get 
the  traffic.  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  and  Nashville  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Cumberland  were  also  in  the  sone  of  water 
competition. 

To  meet  this  water  competition,  low  railroad  freight  rates  had 
to  be  put  in  effect  to  points  having  water  transportation.  This 
situation  became  an  important  factor  In  the  final  adjustment  cf 
freight  rates  in  the  territory  now  known  as  official  classification 
territory.  At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rate  cutting,  rebates, 
and  rate  wan  between  the  lines  east  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for 
in  those  days  there  was  no  governmental  supervision  of  interstate 
traffic.     Finally  the  rate  sltiuition  was  adjusted  on  practically  a 


dlstsnce  tariff  basis  with  the  distance  and  rate  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  as  the  yardstick  of  measurement.  If  a  shipment  was 
made  equal  to  the  New  York-Chicago  distance,  the  shipment  took 
the  New  York-Chicago  rate  If  the  distance  was  90  percent  of  the 
New  York -Chicago  distance,  it  took  90  percent  of  the  rate.  If  the 
distance  was  110  percent  of  the  New  York -Chicago  distance  it 
took  110  percent  of  the  rate.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions, 
zones,  and  groups,  as  there  always  are  In  railroad  tariffs  for  seldom 
is  there  any  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  IrelKht-rate  structure. 

Official  territory  was  divided  into  three  freight-rate  districts,  each 
having  a  different  scale  of  rates  for  traffic  wtthln  the  districts. 
Between  districts  the  rates  were  on  the  New  York-Chicago  basis. 

In  course  of  time  freight  rates  in  official  territory  became  fixed 
and  settled  for  traffic  within  the  territory  on  certain  definite  classi- 
flcatlon  and  distance  tariff  scales  and  because  certain  usuages  and 
customs  of  the  carriers  had  become  fixed  as  rules,  regulations,  and 
clasfifications,  this  section  of  the  country  was  set  apart  from  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  85  a  lower-rated  district  but  with  a 
rather  rigid  freight-rate  structure.  Rates,  scales,  rules,  and  classi- 
fications have  been  maintained  for  the  equalization  of  traffic  con- 
ditions in  this  section  and  It  Is  only  when  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  concerned  and  Its  own  monopolies  are  Jeopardized 
that  the  East  demands  an  elastic  system  giving  it  low  rates  In  and 
low  rates  out  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  for  their 
markets. 

Although  freight  rates  in  official  territory  are  practically  on  a  dis- 
tance tariff  basis  plus  certain  terminal  charges,  there  are,  of 
course,  the  usual  exceptions.  Arbltrarles.  differentials,  groups. 
blankets,  and  zones  are  as  numerous  here  as  elsewhere. 

After  the  roads  had  reached  the  Missouri  River  the  next  phase 
of  railroad  building  was  the  construction  of  the  transcontinental 
lines.  On  May  10.  1869,  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific 
were  Joined,  completing  the  first  transcontinental  line  from  Omaha 
to  San  Francisco  a  stretch  of  railroad  nearly  1.800  miles  long. 
Later  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Pe.  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
the  Great  Northern,  long  lines  of  railway  reaching  from  eastern 
terminals  at  St  Paul.  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  to  ports 
on  the  Pacific  were  built. 

The  various  transcontinental  lines,  for  the  most  part,  were 
several  hundred  miles  apart  for  almost  their  entire  length,  except 
where  they  had  the  same  terminal,  either  at  the  eastern  or  western 
end. 

For  nearly  2.000  miles  each  road  had  practically  no  competition 
in  local  traffic.  Each  had  a  monopoly  of  its  zone.  This  rivalry 
between  them  was  principally  for  through  traffic,  originating  at 
the  terminals. 

With  this  monopoly  each  road  made  rates  practically  as  It  saw 
fit,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  not  established 
until  1887.  With  this  freedom  of  action,  the  Union  Pacific  was 
enabled  to  meet  the  comp>etltion  of  sailing  vessels  around  Cape 
Horn  or  traffic  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehauntepec  and  then  by  land  across  to  the  Pacific  and  up  the 
coast  to  San  Francisco.  By  making  low  rates  for  the  Icng  haul 
from  and  to  the  Atlantic  seafmrts.  the  Union  Pacific  stifled  this 
water  competition.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of 
making  low  rates  for  long  hauls. 

The  carriers  felt  there  were  also  other  reasons  which  made  this 
step  necessary,  or  at  least  after  the  first  long-haul  rates  had 
l>een  tried  out  their  subsequent  actions  seemed  necessary  The 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  In  the  first  stages  of  its 
development.  It  was.  and  still  is.  for  that  matter,  a  mining  and 
agricultural  country,  producing  iron,  copper,  grain,  cattle,  fruit, 
and  timber  No  manufacturing  Industries  had  as  yet  developed 
and  in  such  an  extensive  and  sparsely  settled  country  it  wotild 
take  some  time  for  Industry  to  be  successfully  established.  The 
West  did  not  manufacture  articles  of  common  use  and  trade 
nor  did  it  consume  or  use  in  industry  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  its  immense  production  of  food  and  raw  materials.  The 
market  for  what  the  West  bought  and  sold  was  many  miles 
eastward.  The  people  of  the  West  naturally  concluded  that  low 
rates  to  eastern  markets  would  be  to  their  advantage  because  they 
must  deliver  their  products  to  market  and  take  the  market  price 
less  the  freight.  Also,  the  West  must  purchase  In  eastern  markets 
practically  everything  used  and  consumed  of  manufactured  poods. 
A  low  rate  west-bound  would  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
western  consumer,  for  the  West  had  to  pay  the  freight  from  the 
eastern  markets.  Naturally  there  was  a  clamor  in  the  West  for 
low  freight  rates  on  these  long  hauls,  both  east-bound  and  west- 
bound. 

The  traffic  officials  of  the  carriera  realised  the  situation.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  low  rates  for  long  hauls  in  order  to  meet 
»-ater  competition  between  the  Atlantic-coast  ports  and  the  Pacific. 
Also,  they  were  willing  to  do  what  they  thought  would  aid  In  the 
development  of  the  West  and  to  increase  tonnage  over  their  lines. 
After  the  railroad  had  been  built  and  equipped,  the  cost  of  moving 
freight  per  unit  decreased  with  the  volume.  The  western  trans- 
continental roads,  In  conjunction  with  the  eastern  roads,  who 
also  participated  in  the  haul,  granted  low  rates  on  through 
traffic  on  commodities  and  raw  materials  east-bound  and  low  rates 
on  through  traffic  on  manufactured  goods  west-bound.  As  there 
was  little  traffic  in  manufactured  goods  shipped  to  the  East, 
because  of  the  western  classification  and  rate  scales,  rates  were 
high  on  mantifactured  gocds  east-bound. 

The  rates  appeared  to  be  very  low  for  such  long  hauls,  but  this 
apparent  generosity  was  offset  by  high  rates,  even  on  long  through 
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hauls,    to   noncompetitive    points   and   high  local    rates   for   short 
hauls  and  lesE-than-carload  lots  on  local  traffic. 

One  of  the  reasons  (or  this  discrimination  against  less-than-car- 
load  traffic  was  that  through  carload  freight  for  long  hauls  was 
loaded  by  the  consignor  and  unlockded  by  the  consignee  and  was 
hauled  in  carloads  and  even  in  trainloads.  After  the  shipment  was 
once  started  it  was  of  little  trouble  to  the  carrier.  But  the  freight 
bill,  even  II  the  rate  was  low.  was  a  large  amount.  Local  less-than- 
carload  traffic  must  be  loaded  by  carriers  at  the  points  of  origin  and 
unloaded  at  the  points  of  destination;  accumulated  numerous  small 
freight  bills  which  entailed  accounting  expense  and  by  seme  officials 
the  local  traffic  was  considered  to  be  nxve  trouble  than  the  business 
was  worth.  Even  the  high  rates  were  granted  as  begrudging  accom- 
modations to  patrons  so  the  charges  were  not  what  the  traffic  would 
bear  but  all  it  would  bear. 

Throvigh  rate.s.  either  west-bound  or  east-bound,  were  not  made  on 
a  distance  mileage  scale  such  as  prevailed  in  official  territory.  There 
were  zones  and  groups  in  official  territory  but  they  were  of  small 
area  and  were  made  to  simplify  and  adjust  the  rate  tariffs.  Under 
the  new  theory  of  low  rates  for  long  hauls,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  on  a  line  dravm  north  and  south  through  Denver 
was  made  one  blanket  territory.  Accordingly  the  same  rates  ap- 
plied from  San  Francisco  to  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  as  to  Denver.  St  Louis,  Chicago,  end  all  other  points  in 
this  blanket.  Later  this  line  was  moved  eastward  and  the  blanket 
was  further  subdivided  Into  smaller  blanket  territories  for  west- 
bound traffic.  The  great  bulk  of  east-bound  traffic  from  the  Pacific 
coast  Is  moved  on  commodity  tariffs  for  foodstuffs,  fruits,  and  raw 
materials.  These  tariffs  blanket  large  areas,  often  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  arrangement  permita  the  western  producer  to  enter  far  eastern 
markets  and  also  gives  to  New  York  and  Atlantic  seaports  uncon- 
8Clonab!y  low  rates  for  raw  materials  in. 

The  Pacific  coa^t  is  in  western  classification  territory.  The  dis- 
crimination in  classification  in  favor  of  official  resulted  in  higher 
rates  east-bound  far  mantifactured  goods.  This  gave  low  rates  on 
raw  materials  to  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaports  and  also  low 
rates  out  of  these  points  on  manufactured  goods  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Coast  rates  are  high  for  local  short  hauls  and  for  less -than -carload 
lots 

Southern  territory  presented  another  rate  problem.  Early  rail- 
ways In  this  territory  were  compelled  to  meet  water  competition  at 
ocean  and  Gulf  posts  as  well  as  at  numerous  points  upon  each  of 
the  navigable  rivers  as  far  up  as  the  head  of  navigation.  The  rail- 
ways built  to  the  more  Important  centers  so  that  railway  compe- 
tition was  added  to  the  problem  with  also  the  keen  rivalry  of  the 
larger  com  nerrial  centers  The  country  was  a  one  crop  cotton  pro- 
ducing section  The  manufacttored  goods  used  were  largely  shipped 
in  from  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

Thf  rate  structure  which  developed  has  been  called  the  baslng- 
polnt  system.  Water  competition  compelled  the  carriers,  if  they 
were  to  handle  the  traffic,  to  make  low  rates  to  the  towns  desig- 
nated as  basing  points.  The  rates  to  station/  not  basing  points 
were  determined  by  adding  to  the  baslng-polnt  rates  the  local 
rate  from  the  basing  point  to  the  destination,  a  high  local  rate. 
Frequently  this  Involved  a  back  haul  with  a  higher  charge  for  the 
shorter  distance  to  an  intermediate  point. 

An  injustice  such  as  this  could  not  long  continue  under  the 
protests  of  the  places  discriminated  against.  An  adjustment  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Baltimore-Atlanta  rate  as  a  measure  of 
the  charge  and  distance  with  a  combination  of  the  local  rate 
north  of  Baltimore  to  be  added  from  the  point  of  origin  or  to 
the  point  of  destination.  For  cities  north  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
Baltlmore-AtlanU  rate  applied  from  the  Ohio  River  crossings  plus 
the  local  rate  north  of  the  river.  Arbltrarles  were  fixed  for  St. 
Louis  and  Memphis  The  lower  local  rates  in  New  England  and 
trunk-line  territories  gave  the  East  an  advantage  In  this  market. 

Southern  territory  was  given  low  conunodity  rates  for  long  hauls 
northbotmd.  With  the  discrimination  in  classification,  rates  were 
high  on  mantifactured  goods  out  of  southern  territories.  Ixx:al 
rates  were  abnormally  high  for  short  hauls  and  less-than-carload 
shipments.  Again  there  was  put  In  practice  the  low  rates  In  for 
raw  materials  to  official  teirltory  and  low  rates  out  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  making  rates  for  the  Twin  Cities  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Canadian  railways  had  to  be  considered. 
The  Twin  Cities  were  made  a  breaking  point  for  all  rates  north 
and  west.  Rates  from  the  east  to  the  northwest  were  a  com- 
bination of  the  through  rate  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the 
high  local  rate  tjeyond.  Becatise  of  the  supposed  water  competi- 
tion, low  commodity  rates  were  made  on  eastbound  traffic.  The 
Twin  Cities  being  in  western  classlflcaUon  territory  and  in  west- 
ern tnmk-llne  territory  were  discriminated  against  with  high  rates 
en  manufactured  goods  out.  which  prevents  their  Industries  reach- 
ing national  markets,  although  their  geographical  location  is 
favorable 

The  low  rates  from  the  East  on  manufactured  goods  made  the 
Twin  Cities  a  large  distributing  center,  but  industry  did  not  de- 
velop becau!«  of  disadvantageous  rates  on  classified  articles  This 
rate  situation  continued  untU  December  1931.  when  a  new  rate 
structure  of  the  Northwestern  States  on  class  shipments  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission 
prescribed  through  class  rates  from  certain  key  cities  in  official 
territory  to  key  cities  in  Miimesota,  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota, 
and  Montana.  The  Twin  Cities  were  placed  in  a  still  higher  rated 
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eone.  This  will  probably  result  in  the  loss  of  their  trade  as  dis- 
tributors to  the  territory  north  and  west.  Chicago  and  towns  east, 
with  through  rates,  can  now  ship  to  this  territory  at  less  rates 
than  the  combination  rate  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the 
local  rate  beyond. 

The  SUtes  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana.  Idaho.  Utah.  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  not  having  water  competition  to  serve  them  were  left 
high  and  dry  in  the  freight-rate  structure.  This  section  has  been 
penalized  by  the  highest  freight  rates  in  the  country.  One  al- 
leged reason  for  this  Is  the  mountainous  topography  of  this 
section,  but  the  same  consideration  is  not  given  to  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  in  the  E:a.st  or  to  the  fiat,  level  territory  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Development  of  these  States  has  been  retarded  and 
will  continue  to  be  until  the  rate  structure  is  favorably  adjusted. 

To  complete  the  survey,  two  more  sections  of  the  couritry  remain 
to  be  analyz-ed.     Tliese  are  Texas  and  New  England. 

Ttxas  Is  an  empire  in  Itself.  With  such  a  large  eitent  of 
country.  Texas  wa.s  able  to  make  an  adjustment  favorable  and 
equitable  to  all  parts  of  the  State  by  fixing  a  system  of  Inter- 
state rates.  Texas  enacted  a  law  fixing  rates  on  a  graded  and 
maximum  basis  which  equalized  rates  throughout  the  State.  By 
this  system,  which  need  not  be  explained  In  detail,  commercial 
conditions  were  equalized,  no  one  city  in  Texas  ha\*lng  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  others.  Consequently  trade  Is  equally  dis- 
tributed among  a  number  of  thriving  trade  centers  rather  than  In 
one  city,  which  with  favorable  freight  rates,  could  dominate  in 
business  the  entire  State.  For  interstate  traffic  the  same  discrimi- 
nation exists  against  the  towns  of  Texas  as  against  all  sections  in 
southern  and  western  classification  territories. 

New  England  Is  given  equalized  rates  westbound  on  class  traffic 
with  New  Ycrk  In  order  that  New  England  may  market  Its  indus- 
trial products  In  the  West  in  competition  with  manufacturers 
who  are  ustially  closer  to  the  source  of  raw  materials.  The 
blanketing  of  rates  to  and  from  New  England  has  had  the  effect 
of  decentralizing  mdustry  In  that  section.  The  rates  are  no  lower 
to  Boston  than  they  are  to  Hlngham,  Bingham,  and  EHngham  and 
as  a  result  factories  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  New  England 
States. 

The  freight  classification  Is  superimposed  on  this  Jumble  of  sec- 
tional rate  differences  by  the  three  classifications  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  described.  Classification  is  necessary  because 
many  articles  of  commerce  have  different  transportation  char- 
actei^tlcs  which  means  different  transportation  costs  and  ability 
to  pay  higher  freight  charges.  The  theories  of  classification  are: 
First,  transportation  oast;  secotxl.  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Freight  classification  is  further  based  upxm  the  relations  which 
articles  of  commerce  bear  to  each  other  in  such  respects  as  character, 
use.  bulk,  weight,  value,  tonnage  or  Tolume.  risk,  ease  of  handling, 
and  controlling  conditions  caused  by  competition.  The  proper 
clasFlficatlon  of  an  article  is  to  be  Judged  relatively  by  the  classi- 
fication of  other  articles  similar  In  character,  quality,  and  condi- 
tions of  transportation. 

For  50  years  or  more  the  differences  between  the  three  claasl- 
flcatlons  has  imposed  discriminations  on  shlppen  in  southern  and 
western  territories  and  has  favored  those  in  official. 

The  lower  the  classification,  the  lower  is  the  rate;  the  higher 
the  ciaaslfication.  the  higher  the  rate.  An  article  may  be  classed 
as  second  or  third  class  In  official  but  first  class  in  southern  and 
western,  thus  paying  a  higher  rate  Is  shipped  out  of  either  of  the 
two  territories  than  the  same  article  If  shipped  out  of  official. 
An  example  al  these  classlflcatloiu  of  former  yean  Is  given  below: 

Claasificatlon 


Art  ides 

Ratine 

Official 

Boutbem 

Wcstm 

Cao  ofienm  in  barreis  nr  boics         .  .  
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1 

b 

8 
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Matrlw-s  in  boxes.  les!<  ihiin  cartoad _ 

t^rws  ooiiper  in  bags,  Imuti'U.  or  buxiis.  less  ibsQ  car- 

loud 
RublxT.  cnwV  in  [i»rkii|;c  named  carload  minlmam 

weight,  40.000  pounds        

1 

4 
3 

Other  considerations  besides  actual  classification  affect  the  rates 
but  are  corollary  to  classification  principles.  One  of  these  Is  the 
differences  in  percentages  of  rates  which  other  classifies tlons  bear 
to  the  firat-class  rate.  These  percentages  vary  In  the  different 
classifications  and  as  a  rule  the  percentages  for  the  lower  classes 
are  in  favor  of  official. 

Classification  rules  and  regulations  also  determine  whether  there 
shall  be  charged  lower  rates  for  carload  shipments  than  for  leas 
than  carload.  As  carload  rates  in  many  instances  are  considerably 
lower  than  less-than-carload  rates,  this  ruling  is  of  importance  to 
shippers.  Tlie  more  carload  ratings  are  allowed  the  greatei  the  ad- 
vantage to  large  shipments  In  the  case  of  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  v.  Del.  L.  A  W.  R.  R.  (320  U.  8.  2S5  (1910)).  the 
evidence  showed  gross  discrimination  In  this  respect  between  the 
three  territories.  In  oflfcial  there  were  6382  less-than-carload  rat- 
ings and  4.235  carload  ratings,  or  a  percentage  cf  carload  ratings 
of  72.4  percent.  In  southern  there  were  3.508  less-than-carload 
ratings  and  T73  carload  ratings,  or  a  percentage  of  22.1  percent.     In 
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western  there  were  5.729  Icss-than-carload  ratings  and  1.690  car- 
load ratings,  or  a  percentage  of  29  8  percent. 

Th*  mileage  rate  scale  for  the  various  claaalflcatlons  varies  In  the 
separate  territories,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  scale  Is  lower  in  offlcial 
than  In  southern  and  western.  The  class  rates  In  the  latter  sections 
are  high  compared  with  official,  except  where  lower  rates  in  the 
South  and  West  will  give  the  East  lower  rates  for  raw  materials  or 
build  up  the  long  haul  for  the  carriers 

The  Interstate  Ckjmmerce  Commission  for  a  long  time  has  realized 
the  injustices  inflicted  on  southern  and  western  territories  by  the  dis- 
criminations in  classification  Commissioner  Altchl.«on  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion.  Consolidated  Clarification  Case   (54  I.  C.  C.  1). 

said :  .      ,     w 

•The  net  result  of  the  proposed  classtflcatlon  leaves  so  great  a  lacK 
Of  uniformity  as  to  many  important  things  that  even  the  excuse  oJ 
uniformity  faUs  as  a  Justification  for  forcing  an  unnecessary  and 
probably  harmful  rule  upon  two-thlrd.s  of  the  United  States." 
In  this  caae  the  Commission  also  said: 

"Uniformity  Is  an  essential  part  of  a  general  scheme  which  con- 
templatei  greater  consistency  In  rate  making  and  elimination  of 
clli»crimlnation  and  InequallUes." 

For  a  long  time  the  Commission  has  tried  to  get  the  carrle.s 
to  effect  one  uniform  classlflrntion  for  the  entire  country 
Some  progrers  has  been  made  and  a  great  many  discriminations 
have  been  removed.  The  present  consolidated  freight  classifica- 
tion IS  an  improvement  over  the  classification  of  20  years  ago. 
but  there  remains  to  be  remedied  not  only  the  cl.wsiflcatlcns 
but  also  the  percentages  which  other  clasecs  bear  to  the  flrst- 
class  rate,  the  mileage  scales,  and  the  carload  rates  All  these 
Items  should  be  uniform  In  one  general  cla&siflcation  The  pre- 
vailing exceptions  in  favor  of  official,  such  as  rules  25  and  26.  should 
rLso  be  eliminated. 

Class  rates  are  generally  bated  upKDn  distance  and  apply  on 
less-than-carload  traffic  and  some  carload  traffic  of  the  higher 
grades.  Only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  country  s  tonnage 
moves  on  class  rates.  Probably  85  percent  of  the  tonnage  m  the 
United  States  movea  on  commodity  rates.  This  does  not  mean 
the  proportion  of  freight  revenue  for  the  class  rates  Is  much 
higher  than  commodity  rates. 

Commodity  traffic  comprises  the  great  staples  of  production 
and  the  essentials  of  life  such  as  coal.  ore.  lumber,  cotton,  live- 
stock, canned  goods,  sugar,  meats,  vegetables,  oil.  cement  and 
many  other  basic  products.  They  move  at  rates  which  are 
lower  than  those  charged  for  classified  traffic  Commodity  rates. 
as  a  whole,  bear  no  definite  relation  to  class  rates  but  In  some 
cases  bear  a  certain  percentage  relation  to  seme  of  the  class  rates 
as  fixed  by  the  tariffs. 

When  the  frejght-rate  structure  had  been  In  effect  sometime 
after  the  building  of  the  first  transcontinental  roads,  the  car- 
riers made  a  discovery.  It  was  that  the  profit  In  the  freight 
business  waa  In  the  long-haul  business  at  lower  rates  and  not 
In  the  short-haul  business  at  higher  rates  The  short-haul 
business  was  only  a  feeder  The  Unjon  Pacific  made  mere  prclit 
on  a  much  longer  average  haul  at  a  lower  ton-mile  rate  than 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  it  Hartford  made  on  average  shorter 
hauls  at  a  higher  ton-mile  rate. 

Then  It  was  found  that  commofllties  had  a  tendency  to  be 
shipped  or  to  flow  in  certain  directions  because  of  market  cr 
manufacturing  conditions.  Cotton  moved  from  the  South  to 
New  England:  cattle  and  hogs.  Into  Chicago;  coal,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Northwest;  grain  from  the  Northwest  to  the  East; 
oil  and  gasoline,  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  many  other  commodities  in  other  directions  from 
places  of  production  The  general  flow  of  commodities  was  in 
the  direction  of  ofBclal  territory;  the  direction  and  flow  of 
manufactured  goods  waa  out  from  ofBcial  into  southern  and 
wc-fm  territories.  To  stimulate  this  traffic  and  thus  increase 
profits  by  long  hauls,  the  carriers  continued  to  develop  the 
practice  of  low  rates  for  Ion:?  hauls  In  the  direction  of  the  flow 
or  movement.  Usually  a  number  of  roads  participated  In  these 
lorg  hauls  so  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  carriers  to  agree  to  a 
program  carrying  out  so  profitable  a  policy. 

There  was  naturally  a  scramble  among  the  railroads  to  obtain 
aa  large  a  share  of  this  long-haul  business  as  possible.  The 
competition  became  very  keen  and  because  of  this  rivalry  the 
dtscrtmtnattons  through  competition  became  more  pronounced 
and  the  policies  and  theories  more  vigorously  pressed  kwfore 
courts  and  the  Commission. 

In  1870  the  East— official  classification  territory— had  the  consum- 
ing population,  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  established  Industries. 
Ftxxl  products  and  raw  materials  were  In  demand  in  the  Blast.  The 
big  Industries  were  In  the  East  with  practically  none  In  the  West. 
So  the  flew  of  staple  raw  materials  was  from  the  South  and  th3 
West  to  the  East.  Therefore,  as  the  hauls  were  long,  low  freight 
rates  were  made  from  the  South  and  the  West  to  the  Ea.st  on 
commodities.  The  flow  and  movement  of  manufactured  goods  was 
out  of  the  Bast  to  the  South  and  to  the  West;  accordingly,  as  these 
hauls  were  long,  the  carriers  made  low  rates  on  manufactured  goods 
lu  the  direction  of  the  movement  to  the  South  and  West.  To 
maintain  these  advantages  It  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  princi- 
ples and  theories  of  the  rate  structure  In  status  quo.  because  If  the 
South  and  West  had  equally  low  rates  with  the  East,  industry 
would  develop  In  l>oth  these  sections  and  the  long  hauls  for  both 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  would  be  greatly  reduced  m 
voluma. 


There  are.  apparenUy.  many  logical  reasons  upholding  thetbeorles 
of  the  present  freight-rate  structure  The  structure  has  be^n  In  a 
procesa^olutlon  for  100  years  Each  new  situation  ^n^  ^^J^P^^^" 
lem  has  been  solved  as  each  came  up  by  concession  ^nd  compromise. 
Numerous  and  competing  sources  of  production  ''^  "f^^m'^^whrch 
kets.  Each  carrier  was  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  ^raffle  which 
should  and  also  could  move  over  its  line.  To  reach  distant  markers 
interwoven  In  this  competition  a  certain  equilibrium  must  be  main- 
tained and  the  burden  of  this  maintenance  was  upon  the  tran,- 
TOrtatlon  lines  On  these  theories  discriminatory  and  preferential 
£^  we?e  StIbllSied  for  long  hauls  that  are  not  ^n^^^"'^^/"!^?"^;^ 
remunerative  to  the  carriers.  But  private  ownership  «' /ailways 
made  necessary  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  Each  road  had 
Vo  fight  the  competition  of  other  roads  and  the  waterways  and  t 
i.s  the  basic  principle  of  competition  which  ha3  buUt  up  an  arti- 
ficial and  unequal  freight-rate  structure. 

False  economic  theory 
No  economic  uniformity  throughout  the  country  will  be  possible 
as  long  as  the  present  policy  of  rate  dlscrimlnaticn  prevails.  Pro- 
ponents cf  the  system  argue  that  the  rate  structure  equal  zes 
economic  conditions,  but  a  comparison  of  freight  rates,  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  industry  explodes  this  thecry. 

Another  argument  used  to  support  present  freight  rates  is  that 
the  freight-rate  .structure  Is  reallv  advantageous  to  the  S<5Uth  and 
Ejist  becau.se  they  are  given  low  commodity  rates  on  their  raw 
materials  and  food  products,  making  wide  and  distant  markets 
easily  accessible  The  less  the  cost  of  transportation  to  markets 
the  more  producers  receive  for  raw  materials,  say  proponents  of 
these  theories,  for  prices  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand- -an  old  Joke  used  for  the  last  several  thousand  years 
The  South  and  the  West  belns;  "backward  States"  wherein  live  the 
'•Sons  of  Wild  Jftckasses."  are  not  manufacturing  and  Industrial 
sections  With  low  rates  out  of  the  East  on  manufactured  goods, 
the  backward  sections  get  cheaper  articles  for  their  use  in  the 
reduced  prices  which  the  consumers  pay  by  reason  of  the  greater 
efRclency  of  the  East  and  the  low  freight  rates.  This  is  only  giving 
tit  for  tat  On  the  other  hand,  they  say.  if  the  rates  were  more 
fairly  equalized,  the  producers  of  staple  products  would  get  lower 
prices  added  freight  would  make  raw  materials  cost  more  thus 
increasing  manufacturing  costs.  Higher  freight  rates  for  manu- 
factured goods  out  would  again  increase  costs  to  consumers  The 
net  result  would  be  lower  prices  oi  raw  materials  and  higher  prices 
for  manufactured  goods.  All  this  is  Cii  the  assumption  that  the 
•Wild  Jackasses-  cf  the  backward  States  are  not  capable  of  trans- 
forming raw  materials  into  manufactured  products  The  rate 
experts  the  carriers,  and  the  E.ist  claim— and  the  rSouth  and  the 
West  blindly  believe— that  the  freight-rale  structure  is  more 
favorable  to  the  South  and  West  than  to  the  East. 

But  there  Is  ancther  s:de   to  the   picture.     The   present  freight- 
rote  structure  had  built  up  for  the  Nation  one  central  controll'.ng 
market.      It    Is    a    repetition    of    the    same    old    story    of    T>'re   and 
Sidon.  Athens.  Rome.  Venice.  Holland,  and  London  which  in  turn 
have  each  controlled  and  had  the  benefits  of  a  world  transporta- 
tion   system      Low     rates    in    are    plainly    an     advantage     to     the 
market    for  if  the  rates  were  high  some  other  place  better  situated 
geographically   would   get   the   raw   materials  or   if   the   rates   were 
equalized,  there  would  be  market  competition.    Then  the  market 
wants — and   gets — low   freight    rates  out   for  what    it   sells,    plainly 
another  advantage  for   the  market   because  If   it  did   not  have  as 
lew  or  lower  rates,  buyers  would  go   to  other  and  nearer  mar'icets. 
The    trade    area    of    every    market    Is    fixed    by    the    radius    of 
low    rates   in    and    low    rates    out.       If    the    South    and    the    West 
had    low    rates    out.    on    manufactured    goods,    they    could    utilize 
their    raw    materials    and    transform    them    Into    articles    of    com- 
merce   because    then    they    would    have    a    larger    trade    area    for 
manufactured    goods       They    would    not    be    penalized    by    the 
'    monopoly    of    one    central    market    or    by    the    manipulation    of 
the  merchants   who   to   some   extent   fix   the   prices   on   raw   mate- 
rials      Instead  the  South   and   the  West   would   also  have   a   na- 
,    tional    market    for    manufactured    goods   and    a    local    consuming 
I    market    for   raw   materials      Prices  would   be   better  for  raw  mate- 
I    rials  with   shorter   freight   hauls   and   numerous   competitive    mar- 
kets rather  than  one  far-distant  central  market   with   a  monopoly 
I    on  buying  and  selling.      No  particular  advantage   accrues   In   the 
long    run    to    producers    of    raw    materials    when    low    rates    for 
long    hauls    kill    close    consuming    markets    and    build    up    distant 
ones.        Although    the    rates    may    be    low,    the    freight    bills    are 
large 

If  raw  materials  are  manufactured  near  the  source  of  supply 
and  are  sold  to  a  near  market  a  part  of  the  freight  bill  would 
t>e  shifted  to  consumers  of  manufactured  goods.  As  it  Is  farmers 
and  other  producers  far  from  market  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 
Expansion  of  manufacturing  in  the  South  and  West — and  It 
can  be  expanded  with  fair  freight  rates — means  keeping  manu- 
facturing profits  at  home.  Tlus  Is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion usually  overlooked. 

The  freight-rate  structure  of  the  country  enables  the  East 
practically  to  monopolize  industry  and  control  markets.  We 
will  have  more  about  this  market  control  later  on.  The  low 
rates  for  raw  materials  in  and  for  manufactured  goods  out  is 
very  much  like  a  double  tarifT,  one  being  on  Imports  and  the 
other  on  exports,  or  rather  it  might  l>e  called  a  double  bonus 
for  both  Imports  and  exports  Then  tariffs  on  foreign  Imports 
likewise  protect  eastern  manufacturers  from  foreign  competi- 
tion.     With  the  {xjwerful  Influence  of  market  control,  monopoly 
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of  manufacture,  and  proflta  of  trade  liquidated  Into  money, 
the  East  and  New  York.  Its  capital,  have  been  able  to  dictate 
freight -rate  practices  of  the  cmrrlers  and  always  for  the  beneflt 
and  advantage  of  the  East.  Furthermore,  eastern  Interests, 
the  railroads,  and  even  the  oourta.  have  been  able  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  South  and  the  West  and  have  made  the  people 
of  these  two  sections  really  believe  in  the  fairness  and  equity 
of  the  freight-rate  system. 

The  officials  of  the  southern  and  western  roads  have  also  been 
shortsighted.  Had  they  demanded  and  obtained  low  rates  or  at 
le««t  equal  rates  on  manufactured  goods  for  the  commercial  centers 
on  the  lines  of  their  roads.  Industry  would  have  developed.  With 
Industry  would  come  Increated  population  and  prosperity.  How 
much  better  off  the  southern  and  western  roads  would  be  If  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  had  fifteen  to  twenty  million  more 
people  than  they  have  at  present. 

The  pioneers  of  railroading  should  not  be  too  severely  crltlcteed. 
In  the  building  up  of  the  transportation  rate  structure  the  early 
pioneers  had  to  contend  with  many  new,  difficult,  and  perplexing 
problems  In  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United  States  newly  develop- 
ing and  with  a  transportation  vehicle  of  recent  invention,  freight 
rates  were  In  the  beginning  more  or  less  experimental  Human 
Judgment  and  foresight  could  not  perfectly  solve  the  numerous 
problems  with  Just.ce  to  every  Industry  and  to  every  section. 

The  first  important  problem  had  to  be  solved  when  the  roads  had 
passed  the  Alleghenys  and  were,  as  we  have  seen,  faced  with  the 
water  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers;  also,  the  Canadian  Grand 
Trunk  to  Chicago,  a  later  development.  The  competition  of  the 
carriers  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  East  was  keen. 

In  the  South  water  competition  with  Atlantic  and  Gulf  had  to  be 
considered.  River  navigation  had  built  up  trade  centers  which  the 
railroads  had  entered  to  participate  In  the  greater  traffic  which  these 
centers  afforded  Rates  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomery, Chattanooga,  and  other  towns  had  to  be  constructed  on  a 
land-carrier  and  water-transportation  basis  with  the  added  competi- 
tion of  rival  markets. 

Railroads  running  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  had  this  factor  to 
contend  with.  In  Texas  there  was  also  the  Gulf  ports  with  shorter 
distances  to  Inland  points.  In  the  Northwest  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Canadian  roads  caused  another  compli- 
cated situation. 

When  the  first  transcontinental  line  was  built.  It  faced  the  com- 
petition of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  which  for  20  years  had  con- 
trolled this  traffic  North  and  South  on  both  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  the  railroads  must  meet  water  competition  In  the  coastal 
trade.  The  railroads  needed  as  much  of  uU  this  traffic  as  they  could 
get  either  by  fair  means  or  foul  or  they  would  virtually  cease  to  exist. 

The  South  and  the  West  were  agricultural  and  mining  regions. 
Their  products  must  be  taken  to  market  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
the  cheapnes."?  was  fixed  by  water  competition  either  potential  or 
real.  Manufactured  goods  must  be  furnished  them  at  reasonable 
costs  and  long  freight  hauls  were  Important  Items  In  these  costs. 
Again  water  competition  was  a  factor  In  fixing  the  cheapness  of 
these  costs. 

With  so  many  varied  sources  of  supply,  each  competing  with 
the  other  and  each  demanding  rates  giving  equal  access  to  markets, 
each  carrier  needing  to  build  up  production  and  consequently, 
traffic,  granted  concessions  In  rates  and  especially  for  long  hauls. 

Cotton  was  produced  In  all  the  Southern  States  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Texas.  The  markets  were  Europe  and  New  England.  Each 
section  demanded  transportation  favors  In  order  to  get  cotton  to 
market  and  each  road  sought  volume  of  traffic.  Water  competition 
affected  rates  to  Interior  points  because  of  railroads  passing  through 
these  towns  to  seaports  must  make  lower  rates  where  there  was 
water  transportation  than  the  cost  of  transportation  actually 
Justified  For  merchandise  shipped  to  the  South  the  same  situa- 
tion existed 

The  cotton  problem  in  the  South  Is  only  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  wheat,  livestock,  oil.  ore,  fruit,  and  other  commodity  problems, 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Again,  In  shipping  manufac- 
tured goods  Into  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  carriers 
were  confronted  with  the  difficult  question  of  water,  carrier,  and 
market  competition. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  all  theee  difficulties  was  the  private 
ownership  of  the  railroads  with  the  necessity  for  a  fair  return  on 
the  Investment.  The  roads  were  forced  to  compete  for  traffic  not 
only  with  water  and  pipe-line  competition  but  with  each  other. 
Natural  advantages  of  resources  and  location  were  overcome  by 
artificial  restrictions  on  commerce  or  by  concefsions  to  build  up 
traffic,  preferably  for  the  long  haul.  Places  having  water  competi- 
tion were  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  large  commercial 
centers  having  both  rail  and  water  competition  until  the  water 
wavB  serving  the  less  Important  towns  with  only  one  railroad  were 
a  negligible  factor  As  a  result  some  rates  were  too  low  and  others 
too  high  Discrimination  and  preferential  freight  rates  developed 
Industry  In  one  area  and  production  of  raw  materials  In  another. 
Artificial  barriers  have  been  raised  against  sections  so  that  trusts 
and  combinations  have  been  able  to  exploit  these  sections  to 
their  final  economic  ruin. 

The  pioneers  of  the  raUroad  Industry  have  been  given  credit  for 
the  development  of  the  great  western  areas.  They  have  been 
crowned  as  "empire  builders."  The  principles  of  rate  making 
which  they  advocated  and  practiced  are  supposed  to  have  been 
necessary  to  aid  this  development.  Our  hindsight,  however,  la 
better  than  their  foresight.    We  see  now  that  the  expansion  and 


growth  of  the  United  States  was  due  to  the  invention  and  mcep- 
tlon  of  the  railways  as  the  first  adequate  transportation  aervice 
to  inland  territories  and  not  entirely  to  the  supermen  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  service  was  l>e^n  and  extended.  With  the 
invention  of  the  railways,  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
people  made  this  development  Inevitable.  A  better  and  more  even 
growth  with  fairer  economic  distribution  of  wealth  and  Industry 
could  have  been  accomplished  if  the  selfishness,  shortslghteduesa, 
and  greed  of  private  ownership  had  been  eliminated. 

The  fraud  and  dishonesty  which  pioneer  railroaders  practiced  in 
financing  and  building  the  railroads  have  been  overlooked  in  this 
treatise.  The  Immense  grants  of  public  lands  have  not  been  cited 
or  taken  into  consideration.  All  this  is  water  which  has  flowed 
over  the  dam  and  has  no  concern  with  present  economic  ques- 
tions, except  that  when  the  old  gods  ol  transportation  sowed  the 
virlnds  of  corruption,  graft,  and  discrimination,  they  left  posterity 
to  reap  the  whirlwinds. 

SECTION     v.    THE    ranOHT-EATE    BTatTCTURE 

The  average  man  becomes  l)ewlldered  with  the  intricacy  of  rail- 
way lines,  waterways,  surfaced  highways,  and  pipe  lines  traversing 
the  country  in  a  network  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles.  A 
study  of  a  map  showing  the  transportation  routes  only  adds  to 
this  bewilderment.  If  the  routes  alone  are  a  puzzle,  then  how  can 
anyone  visualize  the  millions  of  cars  and  vehicles  traveling  over 
the  country  at  speeds  up  to  100  miles  an  hour?  Even  a  partial 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  in  the  United  States 
is  impossible. 

If  it  Is  Impossible  for  the  man  on  the  street  to  get  even  a  fair 
idea  of  our  transportation  system  from  his  personal  Investigation 
and  observation  or  from  any  description  which  can  be  given,  then 
how  much  more  difficult  It  Is  for  him  to  understand  In  addition 
the  principles  and  workings  of  this  system,  because  the  system  la 
complicated  by  hundreds  of  theories  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  more  intricate  than  the  system 
Itself. 

More  than  80,000  towns  and  stations  are  relatively  concerned 
In  the  rate  structure,  and  135,000,000  people  are  dependent  on  it 
for  transportation  service  which  today  has  become  a  vital  necessity. 
In  100  years  of  practical  experience,  Instead  of  simplifying  the 
system  and  improving  the  ease  and  convenience  with  which  It 
might  be  operated,  the  traffic  experts  of  the  carriers,  the  National 
Government,  and  the  48  States  have  adopted,  enacted,  and  con- 
strued laws,  rules,  regulations,  theories,  laws,  and  decisions  by 
the  hundred  thousand  untU  the  complication  is  beyond  hvunan 
understanding  Numerous  traffic  theories  have  been  advanced  and 
adopted  by  transportation  and  economic  experts  which  becatise  of 
varying  considerations  and  changing  conditions  prevailing  In  so 
large  a  country,  are  different  almost  from  day  to  day.  The  Gov- 
ernments, both  State  and  National,  the  railroads  and  Its  patrons 
arc  engaged  in  constant  litigation  in  order  to  get  interpretations 
of  these  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  theories.  Decisions  regard- 
ing transportation  are  being  handed  down  every  day  but  the  courts 
seem  rather  to  confuse  than  clarify  the  situation. 

It  may  be  enlightening  to  learn  what  some  authorities  think  of 
this  complicated  affair.  W.  Z.  Ripley  in  his  work,  '•Railroads." 
describing  classification,  only  one  phase  of  the  traffic  structure, 
says: 

"Imagine  the  Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca,  a  Chicago  mail-order  cata- 
log, and  a  United  States  protective  tariff  law  blended  in  a  single 
volume,  and  you  have  a  freight  classification  as  it  exists  In  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  A  few  selections  from  the  first 
and  last  Items  of  such  a  document  are  produced  on  the  preceding 
pages.  They  give  some  Idea  of  the  amazing  scope  of  trade.  Such 
a  classification  Is,  first  of  all,  a  list  of  every  possible  commodity 
which  may  move  by  rail,  from  academy  of  artists  board  and 
accouterments  to  xylophones  and  zylonlte.  In  this  list  one  finds 
algarovlUe.  bagasse,  pie  crust,  prepared  artificial  hams.  Cattle 
tails,  wombat  skins,  crutches,  cradles,  baby  Jumpers  and  all; 
together  with  shoo  files  and  grave  vaults.  Everything  on.  above, 
or  under  the  earth  will  be  found  listed  In  such  a  volume.  To 
grrade  Justly  all  these  commodities  is  obviously  a  task  of  utmost 
nicety.  A  few  of  the  delicate  questions  which  have  puzzled  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  give  some  Idea  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  Shall  cow  peas  pay  freight  as  'vegetables, 
not  otherwise  specified  dried  or  evaporated.'  or  as  'fertilizer,'  being  an 
active  agent  In  sell  regeneration?  Are  'Iron-handled  bristle  shoe- 
blacking  daubers  machinery  or  toUet  appliances?  Are  patent  medi- 
cines distinguishable,  for  purposes  of  transportation,  from  other  al- 
cohllc  beverages  used  as  tonics?  What  Is  the  difference,  as  regards 
rail  carriage,  between  a  percolator  and  an  everjday  coffee  pot? 
Are  Grandpa's  Wonder  Soap  and  Pearllne — in  the  light  of  claims 
put  forth  by  manufacturers — suitable  either  for  laundry  or  toilet 
purposes — to  be  put  In  different  classes  according  to  their  use  or 
their  market  price?  When  Is  a  boUer  not  a  boiler?  If  It  be  used 
for  heating  rather  than  steam  generation,  why  la  it  not  a  •tove? 
What  Is  the  difference  between  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit, 
unless  perchance  the  carrier  has  not  yet  established  one  Industry, 
while  another  U  already  firmly  rooted  and  safe  against  compe- 
tition? "  „  ^,     , 

Sometimes  a  little  humor  and  sarcasm  are  more  enlightening  than 
pages  of  dry  description;  so  what  another  writer— the  name  has  been 
EQlslald  so  that  due  credit  cannot  be  given— has  to  say  about  freight- 
rate  tariffs  may  be  Illuminating.  

"There  are  some  things  spiritual  and  material  In  the  presence  of 
which  ordinary  mortals  stand  dumb.    When  I  stood  at  the  tomb  ot 
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Napolpan.  first  viewed  the  Washington  Monument,  gazed  Into  the 
Grand  Canyon.  AR^ords  were  superfluous.  A  feeling  akin  to  this  arises 
wuhin  when  I  contemplate  a  freight  tariff  with  Its  exceptions. 
Items,  notes,  commodities,  distances,  arbltrarles,  and  God  knows 
what  If  the  thing  amazes,  what  can  be  the  feeling  when  one  views 
from  »far  the  mind  that  conceived  it?  I  can  approach  a  suprrin- 
tcndcnt.  a  general  manager,  a  general  solicitor,  or  a  president,  if 
you  Will,  with  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  and  composure,  but 
when  I  approach  the  portals  of  a  trafflc-experfs  office.  I  not  only 
remove  mv  hat.  but  also  my  shoes,  and  like  a  devout  Moslem,  chant 
as  I  near  the  throne.  'Great  Is  Mohammed  but  greater  Is  the  man 
who  understands  freight  tariffs." 

"As  long  US  the  freight  tariff  remains  In  the  railroad  general 
office,  while  It  Is  a  great  and  wonderful  thing.  It  is  harmless  and 
Inert  It  Is  only  wh^^n  It  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  country 
•gent,  who  plays  by  ear  and  not  by  note,  that  we  can  fully  appreciate 
the  wonderful  possibilities.  Unless  It  Is  carefully  Interpreted  with 
the  aid  of  logarithms,  a  microscope,  a  search  warrant,  and  a  college 
education,  the  country  agent  Is  liable  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
founded thing  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  trading  stamps  and 
ladles  free  on  Thur«day  night  when  they  give  away  plush  furniture 
and  a  set  of  dishes  to  the  holder  of  the  lucky  ticket.  Seriously. 
however,  the  character  of  the  various  commodities,  the  nature  and 
distances  of  the  territories  served,  the  needs  of  certain  industries, 
•nd  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  so  enter  into  the  rate  ques- 
tion that  a  short  and  simple  general-application  tariff  Is  as  Impos- 
sible as  hip  diseases  In  a  snake." 

Then  a  newspaper  columnist  In  the  Minneapolis  Dally  Star 
adds  to  the  Joy  of  the  occasion,  thxis: 

•Some  day  when  I  get  a  good  early  start,  and  the  weather  is 
not  so  warm.  I  am  going  to  write  a  whole  column  about  freight 
rates  It  Is  one  of  the  easiest  things  In  the  world  to  write 
about  t}ecauae  nobody  knows  anything  about  It.  Freight  rates  Is 
the  art  of  putting  down  a  figure.  Just  any  figure  which  you  thmk 
the  public  has  that  much  money,  and  then  going  through  several 
hundred  mathematical  processes,  any  process,  which  will  get  the 
required  answer.  If  the  answer  Is  off  a  few  dollars  per  hundred. 
It  can  always  t*  corrected  with  a  differential. 

•If  for  any  reaaon  you  have  a  few  customers  who  have  not 
that  much  money,  you  can  still  get  all  they  have  by  making 
them  a  commodity  rate,  equal  to  their  cash  on  hand. 

•One  of  the  highest  paid  and  recognized  traffic  experts  of  the 
West  ouce  confessed  to  me  that  there  wa.s  really  no  definite 
basis  of  freight  rates,  and  never  was.  Rales  have  been  fixed 
purely  by  the  accident  of  railway  expansion."  he  said,  "and  repre- 
sent In  every  case  not  scientific  application  of  rule,  but  merely 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.'  It  U  not  strange  the  public  does  not 
understand  them  because  nobody  else  does  either." 

"The  railroads  a^k  fifteen  percent 
Of  increase  in  the  rate. 
That  they   may  charge  their  customers. 
And  friends  for  hauling  freight. 

"I    figure:    Two   times    two   plus   three. 
Make  seven,  does  It  not? 
Right  here  I  gravely  pause  to  ask. 
Fifteen  percent  of  what?^' 

There  Is  as  much  truth  as  there  is  humor  in  the  foregoing 
excerpts,  but  they  also  Illustrate  the  absurdity  and  complexity 
of  the  freight  tariff  structure. 

Notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  freight-rate  structure  and 
the  difficulty  involved  In  explaining  Its  principles  so  that  the  average 
person  can  get  some  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  laws 
and  theories.  It  l)ecomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  certain  matters 
governing  the  building  and  operation  of  the  rate  structure.  With- 
out some  such  explanation,  the  econonjlc  application  of  transporta- 
tion to  present  problems  would  not  be  clear 

In  order  that  there  be  economic  uniformity  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  necessary  that  transportation  service  which  means 
freight  rates  be  on  a  parity  between  all  sections.  The  Government 
has  permitted  private  corporations  to  p>erform  a  public  function  like 
transportation  and  with  thU  privilege  Las  given  these  corporations 
the  right  to  charge  for  the  performances  of  the  public  service  This 
charge  is  a  tax  upon  commerce  and  a  direct  tax,  too.  It  is  elemental 
in  law  that  all  taxes  should  be  uniform  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  all  the  State  governments  endeavor  to  levy  and  collect  all 
taxes  on  an  equal  and  uniform  basis.  Other  public-service  corpora- 
tions. 1  ke  street  railways,  telephone,  gas.  and  electric  companies,  are 
required  by  law  and  their  franchises  to  make  all  rates  and  charges 
uniform  If  freight  rates  were  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Denver.  Nashville.  Birmingham,  and  all 
other  places  south  and  west,  would  be  able  to  ship  In  and  out  200 
miles,  700  miles,  or  2.000  miles  the  i-ame  article  or  commodity  at  the 
same  mileage  rate  scale  but  no  higher  or  no  lower  than  towns  in 
official  territory  and  also  on  an  equality  with  New  York  City.  Under 
the  present  freight-rate  structure  there  is  no  such  uniformity,  and 
towns  m  the  South  and  in  the  West  sufftr  s.^vere  discrimination  by 
paying  higher  rates  than  eastern  towns  for  the  same  services 

A  parallel  illustration  of  this  Inequality  would  be  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice If  all  mall  going  In  and  out  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  need  pay  2  cents  an  ounce  for  first-class  mail  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  paid  3  cents  The  volume  of  business,  the  flow  of 
movement  of  mall  In  and  out  of  New  York  is  so  great  that  the  Post 
Office  Depanment  no  doubt  makes  a  handsome  profit  out  of  this 


service  but  Havvllle.  Mayville.  and  Jayvllle  are  causing  losses.  If 
this  discrimination  were  made  In  the  Postal  Service,  a  hue  and  cry 
would  rise  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking  Congress  to  repeal 
such  an  obnoxious  law.  Yet  where  *1  of  excessive  postage  would  be 
paid  In  the  hyixithetlcal  case.  $100  are  actually  paid  under  the 
present  discriminations  In  fre'.ght  rates. 

There  Is  no  hue  and  cry  now  against  freight  rate?,  because  the 
general  public  does  not  know  of  existing  conditions.  Furthf-rmnre. 
the  problem  of  freight  rates  Is  so  complicated  that  few  have  studied 
transportation  from  an  economic  standpoint,  and  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  how  transportation  affects  business  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Nation.  ^  »  ^ 
The  public  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  fully  protected 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  enacting  laws  and  by  establishing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  highest  officials  of  the 
Government,  most  of  the  Congress,  and  the  court.s  seem  to  slumber 
m  the  same  belief.  Relying  on  Congress  and  the  Commission,  the 
people  have  become  quiescent.  But  do  the  laws  and  the  Commis- 
sion lurnish  the  protection  and  the  economic  uniformity  which 
not  only  Justice  demands  but  which  are  also  vital  to  the  country's 
pra<«perity  and  perpetuation?  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  trans- 
portation laws  passed  by  Congress  to  arrive  at  an  answer. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  passed  In  1887  governs  commerce 
between  the  States  and  applies  to  the  transportation  business  of 
the  roads  The  rates  of  the  carriers  are  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  within  the  limitations  of  the 
act.  The  powers  of  the  Commission  combine  legislative,  Judicial, 
and  administrative  functions. 

The  object  of  Congress  was  to  compel  the  carriers  to  grant  rea- 
sonable rates  and  to  limit  their  charges  accordingly.  The  Judge 
of  this  reasonableness  is  the  Commission.  The  section  of  the  act 
fixing  reasonable  rates  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1  (5).  All  charges  made  for  any  service  rendered  In  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  or  in  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  by  wire  or  wireless  as  aforesaid,  or  In  connection  there- 
with shall  be  Just  and  reasonable,  and  every  unjust  and  unreason- 
able charge  for  such  service  or  any  part  thereof  is  prohibited  and 
declared  unlawful." 

Congress  intended  to  prevent  discrimination  In  the  way  of  rebates 
and  special  rates  and  favors,  a  practice  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  large  corporations.  The 
historic  example  of  this  corrupt  practice  is  the  Standard  Oil.  which 
not  only  received  rebates  on  all  its  shipments  but  also  rebates  on 
the  shipments  of  its  competitors.  Section  2  of  the  act  Is  supposed 
to  prevent  these  personal  discriminations.  This  section  reads  as 
follows: 

"Sec  2.  If  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall,  directly  cr  indirectly,  by  any  special  rate,  rebate, 
draw-back,  or  other  device,  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from 
any  person  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any  service 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
property  or  the  transmission  of  Intelligence,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  than  It  charges,  demands,  collects,  or  receives 
from  any  other  per.'icn  or  persons  for  doing  him  or  them  a  like  and 
contemporaneous  service  in  the  transportation  or  transmission  of  a 
like  kind  of  traffic  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions,  such  common  earner  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unjust 
discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful." 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  public  sentiment  had  crystallized  against  discrimination 
practiced  by  the  carrier?  in  favor  of  certain  sections  and  large  com- 
mercial centers.  Commodities  rates  were  also  preferential  to  the 
trusts  and  certain  large  shipping  Interests.  To  prevent  discrimina- 
tions between  localities  and  commodities,  section  3  of  the  act  was 
made  to  read   as  follows: 

•Sec  3.  (1)  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  make  or  give  any  undue  cr  un- 
reasonable preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  com- 
pany, firm,  corporation,  or  locality  or  any  particular  description  of 
traffic,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  to  subject  any  particular  person, 
company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any  particular  description 
of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  In 
any  respect  whatsoever." 

The  three  sections  quoted  are  apparently  all  the  legislation,  with 
the  addition  of  the  administration  sections,  needed  to  compel  the 
rail>*ays  to  put  in  effect  equal  freight  rales  from  all  places  and 
persons  for  all  articles  and  commodities  of  like  transportation 
characteristics  If  this  were  the  case,  then  every  town  in  the  South 
and  in  the  West  would  have  k>een  granted  under  the  act  equally 
as  low  and  equally  as  high  rates  as  New  York  or  any  other  town  In 
official  territory.  If  the  act  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which 
It  Is  to  be  presumed  it  was  intended,  the  same  rate  equality  would 
apply  to  Hayville.  Mayville.  and  Jayvllle  in  M^nnoosia.  Kansas,  and 
Colorado  as  applies  to  Hingham.  Bingham,  and  Dmgham  in  New 
England.  But  these  sections  did  not  so  equalize  rates.  The  entire 
act  did  not  accomplish  the  purposes  which  public  sentiment  at  that 
time  demanded  in  the  reformation  of  the  transportation  structure. 
Congress  may  have  thought  it  was  doing  the  fair  thing  when  it 
passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  courts  and  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission  also  seem  to  think.  If  their  decisions  mean 
what  they  say.  that  the  act  grants  substantial  Justice.  Courts  and 
Commission  are  limited  by  the  meanings,  express  or  Implied.  In 
I    the  statutes. 

I        Opinions    of    those    concerned    In    transportation    regarding    the 
efficacy  and  value  of  the  act  vary  with  their  respective  interesta. 
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But  the  average  man.  if  he  gives  any  thought  to  the  subject  of 
freight  rates,  believes  that  the  transportation  laws  of  Cougress. 
fully  and  fairly  legislate  freight  rates. 

The  railways  are  public-service  corporations  with  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  largest  share  of  land  carriage  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  compel  the  railways  to  treat  the  public  in  a  fair 
and  businesslike  manner.  The  public  should  mean  all  the  people, 
of  all  places,  of  oil  sections,  and  of  all  degrees.  The  act  did  cure 
many  abiises  Equalization  In  certain  aspects  of  rate  making  has 
been  effected.  All  rates  in  and  out  of  Minneapolis  and  other  places 
to  each  and  every  shipper  and  receiver  for  articles  and  commodities 
have  the  same  transportation  characteristics  and  are  the  same. 
There  Is  no  more  secret  rebating  or  ruinous  rate  wars.  Tills  was 
not  true  before  the  p.assage  of  the  act,  for  prior  thereto  the  carriers 
were  practicing  dl.«crlmlnation  and  granting  rebates  and  preferences 
Indiscriminately  and  cutting  rates  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
law  abolished  discriminations  between  articles  of  freight  and 
branches  of  business  alike  In  character  and  between  different  quan- 
tities of  the  same  class  of  freight  In  the  same  classification  terri- 
tory. A  ntunber  of  discriminations,  but  not  all  between  localities 
Blmllorly  situated  have  been  corrected.  The  carriers'  former  elabo- 
rate system  of  secret  and  special  rates,  rebates,  draw-biicks,  and 
concessions  have  been  abolished.  The  element  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  permanence  of  rates  has  been  partially  overcome  The  neces- 
sity of  published  tariffs  and  the  maintenance  of  published  rates 
have  been  a  benefit  to  general  business.  Some  glaring  inequalities 
and  Inconsistencies  of  early  rates  have  been  harmonized. 

But  when  general  rate  levels  between  Minneapolis  and  New 
York  are  compared  the  comparison  conclusively  proves  that  rate 
equality  does  not  exist.  A  comparison  of  rates  between  Hing- 
ham. Bingham,  and  Dlnghara  aijd  Hayvillr,  Mayville.  and  Jay- 
TllJe  discloses  the  lack  of  equality.  The  act  has  been  Ineffectual 
in  establishing  rate  equality  between  different  sections  of  the 
country 

An  analysis  of  the  act  and  of  coiu-t  decisions  and  findings  of 
the  Commission  makes  It  obvious  why  the  act  does  not  operate 
to  establish  a  Nation-wide  uniformity  In  freight  rates. 

Section  1  provides  that  rates  shall  be  "reasonable/"  Section  2 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  •'for  a  like  and 
contemporaneous  service  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic"  prrformcd 
•Hinder  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions/'  Sec- 
tion 3  prohibits  "undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage" 

The  phrases  In  quotations  are  the  nigger*;  In  the  woodpile.  The 
efflcnr^'  of  the  act  depend-s  entirely  on  the  meaning  and  construction 
Of  these  phrases.  The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the  quoted 
phrases  involve  questions  of  fact  and  not  of  law  That  Is.  the  law 
does  not  fix  a  schedule  or  scale  of  reasonable  rates  but  the  facts 
and  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  particular  act  of  trans- 
portation determines  whether  the  rates  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable Then  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  and  the  courts  after 
hearing  the  facts  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  rates  The 
Conim!s«;ion  and  the  courts  to  ascertain  reasonableness  have  applied 
the  wording  in  section  2  and  have  held  that  ■"the  circumstances  and 
conditions"  must  be  given  consideration  In  determining  the  rea- 
sonableness. In  the  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  section  3 
they  have  decided  the  'undue  and  unreasonable"  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  can  only  be  determined  when  there  is  "a  like  con- 
temporaneous service  of  like  kind  of  traffic  under  substantially 
Similar  circumstances  and  conditions." 

The  question  as  to  whether  rates  are  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, discriminatory,  preferential,  or  unduly  or  unreasonably 
prejudicial  or  disadvantageous  Is  not  defined  in  the  law  but  rests 
upon  thousands  of  differing  circumstances,  conditions,  principles. 
Ideas,  theories,  and  the  Lord  knows  what.  This  presumed  dis- 
similarity In  a  million  more  or  less  transportation  circumstances 
and  conditions  enables  the  railroads,  with  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  the  concurrence  of  the  courts  and  the  Commission, 
to  lnfl:ct,  as  we  have  Indicated,  grave  economic  injustices  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  and  the  West. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States  with  a  great  variety 
of  topography,  climate,  and  production,  varying  densities  of  popu- 
lation. concerUratlon  of  Industry  and  wealth,  water  and  rail  compe- 
tition, there  are  probably  a  million  or  more  different  circumstances 
and  conditions  even  for  what  might  appear  on  the  surface  a  '•like 
and  contemperaneous  service  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions."  These  may  range 
from  a  washed-out  culvert  near  Hayville  to  the  bellyache  of  J  P. 
Morgan  at  New  York.  And  "believe  it  or  not.'  Mr.  Ripley,  the 
commerce  attorneys  of  the  carriers  have  at  one  time  or  another 
raised  each  and  every  one  of  the  "circumstances  and  conditions' 
In  litigation  before  the  courts  aiMl  the  Commission. 

How  the  courts  and  the  Commission  have  Interpreted  sections  1. 
a.  and  3  of  the  act  Is  disclosed  by  an  examination  of  the  reported 
decisions.  Hundreds  of  cases  could  be  cited  and  many  opinions 
quoted,  but  only  the  citation,  quotation,  and  summaries  of  a  few 
cases  are  necessary. 

In  the  caae  of  Texas  <fr  Pacific  Ry.  v.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
CommisMon  (162  U.  8.  197).  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said : 

"While  shippers  of  merchandise  are  under  no  legal  necessity 
to  use  railroads,  they  are  so  practically.  The  demand  for  speedy 
and  prompt  movement  virtually  forbids  the  employment  of  slow 
and  old-fashioned  methods  of  transportation,  at  least  In  the  caae 
of  the  more  valuable  articles  of  trafflc. 


"Section  2  contemplates  that  there  shall  be  a  tribunal  capable 
of  determining  whether  in  given  cases,  the  services  rendered  are 
'like  and  contemporaneous"  whether  the  respective  trafiSc  is  of  a 
'like  kind"  and  whether  the  transportation  is  'under  'substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions." 
!  "The  third  .section  forbids  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
I  or  advantage  In  favoring  any  person,  firm,  oorporation.  or  locality: 
I  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  defines  what  shall  be  held 
to  be  due  or  unreasonable,  such  questions  are  questions  not  of 
law  but  of  fact.  The  mere  circumstance  that  there  Is  In  a  given 
I  case,  a  preference  or  advantage  does  not  in  itself  sh(5W  that  such 
I  preference  or  advantage  Is  undue  or  unreasonable  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  Hence  it  follows  that  before  the  Commission  can 
adjudicate  a  common  carrier  to  have  acted  unlawfully,  it  must 
ascertain  the  facts;  and  here  again  we  think  it  evident  that  these 
facts  and  matters  which  carriers,  apart  from  any  qui>stlon  arising 
under  the  statute  would  treat  as  calling.  In  given  cases,  for  a 
preference  or  advantage  are  facts  and  matters  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  In  forming  Its  Judgment  whether  such 
preference  or  advantage  Is  undue  or  unreasonable.  When  the  sec- 
tion says  that  no  locality  shall  be  subject  to  any  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  or  disadvantage  In  any  respect  whatsoever,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  Commission  Is  to  regard  only  the  welfare 
of  the  locality  or  community  where  the  goods  are  shipped  on  the 
cars.  The  welfare  of  the  locality  to  which  the  go(xls  are  sent  is 
also  under  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  act  to  enter  into  the 
question." 

The  same  court  said  in  the  case  of  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission V.  Alabama  Mid.  Ry.  (168  U.  S    144)  : 

"Competition  tjetwoen  rival  routes  Is  one  of  the  matters  which 
may  lawfully  be  considered  in  making  rates  for  Interstate  com- 
merce and  that  substantial  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  may  Justify  common  carriers  In  charging  greater  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  like  kinds  of  property  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  such 
commerce." 

The  courts  have  uniformly  held  In  line  with  the  above  decisions 
that  competition  Is  one  of  the  ma;t  obvious  and  effective  circum- 
stances that  make  conditions.  This  case  Involved  the  short-haul 
clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  because  of  the  basing  point 
system  In  the  South  Because  of  this  decision  It  became  necessary 
to  amend  section  4  and  eliminate  the  clause,  "similar  circumstances 
and  conditions." 

Tfic  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Chi.  Great  Western  Ry. 
(209  U.  8.  108)  is  another  case  which  Illustrates  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  courts  as  to  "circumstances  and  conditions." 

"A  rate  on  the  manufactured  article  resulting  from  genuine  com- 
petition and  natural  conditions  is  not  necessarily  an  undue  and 
unreasonable  discrimination  against  a  manufacturing  community, 
because  It  Is  lower  than  the  rates  on  raw  material;  and  under  the 
circumstances  In  this  case  there  was  no  undue  and  unreasonable 
discrimination  against  the  Chicago  packing-house  Industries  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  in  making  as  a  result  of  actual  competition 
and  conditions  a  lower  rate  for  manufactured  packing-house  prod- 
ucts tlian  for  livestock  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Chicago.' 

A  Federal  court  in  Michigan  in  Detroit.  G.  H.  di  M.  Ry.  v.  Inter- 
state Comm.  Commis.tion  (74  Fed.  dOS)   held: 

"Differences  In  population  and  tapnage  trafflc  may  constitute 
circumstance  or  condition  of  dissimilarity  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  and  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  railroad  may  not  rea- 
sonably and  without  undue  preference  or  advantage  or  unlawftil 
dlfcrlmlnation  collect  and  deliver  at  its  own  expense  goods  at  one 
city  and  not  at  another  when  the  difference  In  population  is  70.000 
to  6,000  and  In  trafflc  1,000.000  tons  to  55,000" 

The  facts  and  holding  In  another  case  are  also  Illuminating. 
Norfolk  and  Richmond  In  VlrglnU  are  both  in  trunk-line  terri- 
tory where  a  large  number  of  railroads  center,  creating  active 
competition  on  shipments  from  the  West  which  Justifies  low  through 
rates  on  connecting  lines  west  of  the  Ohio  River.  Local  rates 
are  charged  on  the  same  lines  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  which  1%  In 
southern  freight -rate  territory  and  has  fewer  llnee  of  transpor- 
tation and  less  active  competition  resulting  In  higher  through 
rates  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  than  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
The  court  held  that  the  different  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  competition  warranted  the  difference  In  the  rates  and  did  not 
operate  undue  and  unreasonable  preference.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  Cincinnati  P.  A  V.  Ry.  (124  Fed    624). 

The  brief  statements  of  the  holding  in  the  following  cases 
substantiates  the  charge  that  the  (50urt8  are  upholding  and  legaliz- 
ing the  rate  theories  of  the  carriers  and  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  has  been  a  fruitless  piece  of  legislation  as  far  as  the 
people  and  economic  equality  are  concerned.  That  It  has  helped 
the  railroads  Immeasurably  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  (12  Fed.  409)  : 
"Questions  of  unjust  discrimination  or  undue  preference  must 
be  treated  broadly  and  practically.  The  carriers'  business  is  one 
which  Involves  so  manv  considerations,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  so  many  conditions,  that  questions  of  this  kind  do  not 
admit  of  any  rigidly  theoretical  rules  of  their  solution." 

Burlington  Shippers  Association  v.  A.  T.  <t  S.  F.  Ry.  (109  I.  C.  C. 

fl94 )  * 

"The  character  or  Intensity  of  competition,  the  specific  effect 
of  the  rate  relationship  upon  such  competition,  and  the  extent  to 
which  conditions  affecting  transportation  are  properly  comparable 
must  l>e  shown  in  addition  to  a  difference  in  the  rates." 
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Wichita  Wholesale  Furniture  Co.  v.  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry  (22  I.  C  C. 
339  I 

•Advantaiff^  of  lcx»tlon.  competitive  conditions,  volume,  and  flow 
of  traffic  and  other  considerations  must  be  given  weight  In  deter- 
mining; the  adjustment  of  rates  into  and  out  of  different  Jobbing 
points." 

Inrrrntate  Commerce  Commission  v  L.  A  N.  Ry.  (118  Fed.  613): 
•When  the  movement  In  a  certain  direction  Is  greatly  In  excess 
of  the  movement  In  another  direction,  or  there  Is  a  substantial 
dlffTcnce  In  the  cost  of  operation  because  of  heavy  grades  or 
bi<ause  tonnage  runs  largely  In  one  direction.  It  Is  conceivable 
th:it  a  discrimination  may  not  be  unreasonable  '■ 

In  the  above  rulings  the  factor  of  competition  Is  more  frequently 
Cited  than  other  considerations.  This  e-.nphaalzes  the  profit  motive 
In  the  private  ownership  of  transportation.  To  obtain  profit, 
▼orome  18  necessary  with  also  economy  of  operation.  Volume  and 
economy  of  operation  per  ton  unit  go  hand  in  hand. 
Profits  are  main  consideration 
In  these  decisions  the  profit*  of  the  carriers  are  given  the  first 
consl  leratlon  and  the  rights,  proflts.  and  Interests  of  business. 
Individuals,  and  localities  only  secondary  consideration.  Thus  In 
the  freight  rate  structure  there  Is  lacking  the  uniformity  of  rates 
giving    economic   equality    to   every    part    of    the    Nation. 

Many  other  circumstances  and  conditions  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  decisions  quoted  are  elements  of  discrimination. 
preference,  and  prejudice  authorized  by  law  and  upheld  by  the 
courts  and  the  Commission.  To  understand  how  these  dlscrlml- 
na'ions  are  theoretically  Justified.  It  Is  necessary  to  explain  briefly 
the  rate  principles  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  courts  and 
have  been  read  into  sections  1,  2.  and  3  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  ,   .     J  , 

In  what  follows  only  elementary  principles  will  be  explained  in 
hope   that   some   Idea   will   be  conveyed   as  to   the   manner   how.   In 
the   course  of   transportation   evolution,   present    practices   became 
fixed  and  settled.     Apparently  these  principles  and  practices  have 
the  sanction  of  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  people,  for  they  have 
been   so   long   permitted   without   national    protest      But   the   light 
of  day  has  never  t>een  turned  on  the  freight  rate  structure      The 
evil    effect*    of    these    theories    have    never    been    exposed       But    in 
Umes  of  distress  with  our  present  economic  crisis  we  should  turn 
to  fundamentals  In  searching  for  what  Is  wrong  with  our  economic 
set-up      Our   trouble   is   not   production   because   we   manufacture 
for   nil   our   needs.      Distribution   Is   the   bond   servant   of   both   pro- 
duction and  industry.     With  an  efficient  distribution  system  giving 
a   fair   exchange  of  commerce   to  all   parts  of  the  country,   with 
market  opportunity  equal  everywhere,  we  should   have  no  serious 
economic  problen«      Then  our  trouble  may  be  in  the  third  funda- 
mental of  dlsuibutlon      The  important  element  of  distribution   is 
transportation.     Therefore,  an  understanding  of  American  freight 
rate   principles   Is   Important   in  studying   the   problem   of   distri- 
bution. 

Competition  Is  probably  the  most  Important  element  entering 
Into  the  rate-making  prcces.'».  It  Is  the  "great  big  bad  wolf"  which 
puts  fear  Into  the  heart  of  the  railway-traffic  expert  Profit  In  the 
rallrcad  business  comes  from  increased  volume  of  trafBc  and  as 
there  is  only  a  fixed  amount  of  this  traffic  to  be  divided  among  the 
various  transportation  strviccs.  every  effort  is  made  by  each  road  to 
get  more  than  Its  share  or  at  least  to  hold  its  own  A  read  may  be 
parallel  to  another  road  or  to  .'several  roads,  A  number  of  roads 
may  centrr  at  an  Important  commercial  point  Intense  competition 
mav  e.xist  between  these  diverse  routes  Some  of  this  competitlcn 
Is  with  direct  shcrt-llne  routes  but  longer  and  more  circuitous 
routes  are  al.«o  competitors  for  the  .<^me  traffic  Often  there  Is  a 
8tru)jgie  betwren  groups  of  lines  allied  to  control  traffic  against 
other  groups  with  a  like  purpose.  This  competition  extends  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  the  northern  boimdary  to  the  southern. 
A  far  northern  road  may  l>e  a  competitor  in  many  rases  with  a 
far  southern  road  for  transcontinental  eastbcund  and  westbound 
traffic 

The  policy  of  public  regulation  allows  the  carriers  considerable 
latitude  m  meetln:^  competition  which  accounts  for  many  Incon- 
sistencies In  the  rate  structure  Th's  has  brought  about  number- 
less discriminations  In  fact,  if  not  in  traffic  law. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  is  clrcumscTlt)ed  by  water 
routes  The  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
are  waterways  tributary  to  New  York  The  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Oulf  trade  Is  a  New  York  feeder.  The  Pnn^ima  Canal  connects 
New  York  with  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus  New  York  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  compet:tion  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  country  The  Mississippi  River  and  navigable  tribu- 
taries constitute  an  extensive  system  of  waterways  and  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  this  system  has  low  water  rates  to 
New  Ycrk  The  railways  seek  to  divert  as  much  traffic  as  possible 
from  these  waterways  to  themselves.  Because  of  competition,  dis- 
crimination in  traffic  may  be  Justified  by  the  Commission  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  It  must  not  exceed  the  real  effect  of  the 
competition. 

Market  competition  Is  supposed  to  be  another  element  In  rate 
making  Strictly  speaking,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  market  com- 
petition distinct  from  competition  between  lines  of  transportation 
serving  the  markets  Markets  can  only  compete  through  the  agency 
which  transports  their  production  The  carrier  makes  the  rate 
from  a  given  market,  not  out  of  favor  to  that  locality  but  t)ecause 
It  desires  to  obtain  trafBc  which  will  not  otherwise  come  to  the 
rmUroad      Much  has  been   made  of   market  coxnpetiuon   by   traffic 


authorities,  but  the  theory  really  simmers  down  to  competition  of 
the  railroads,  or  other  tran.'^portation  services 

The  so-called  market  competition  is  another  source  of  discrimina- 
tion The  greater  part  of  the  waterway  system  is  tributary  to  New 
York  the  market  of  the  country  Permitting  rate  reductions  be- 
cause of  the  two  factors  of  rail  and  water  competition  with  the 
theory  of  market  competition,  favors  New  York  in  the  matters  of 
discrimination  and.  In  fact.  In  the  whole  freight-rate  structure 

It  would  seem  that  distance  of  the  freight  haul  should  be  a 
prime  factor  in  determining  the  amotmt  of  the  freight  bill.  It 
should  be  worth  more  as  a  transportation  service  to  haul  a  ton 
1  000  miles  than  to  haul  the  same  ton  commodity  700  miles.  Al- 
though dl-stance  Is  a  factor  in  many  cases,  differences  in  distances 
are  often  Ignored  Competitive  rates  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  distance  The  market  competition,  so-called,  may  equalize  dis- 
similar distances  where  It  Involves  no  material  Increase  In  trans- 
portation expense. 

Large  blanket  territories  wherein  all  rates  are  equal  in  many 
cases  practlca'ly  eliminates  the  distance  factor  An  example  of 
this  Is  Chicago  and  New  York  in  one  blanket  territory  for  a  certain 
commodity  shipped  from  San  Francisco  The  distance  for  a  certain 
commodity  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  3.130  miles; 
to  Chicago,  2.271  miles  This  arrangement  Is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago  not  Justified  either  by  water,  rail,  or  market  com- 
petition or  by  the  cost  of  the  service. 

The  carriers  and  the  Commission  agree  upon  the  theory  whereby 
long-distance  rates  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  decreasing  ton- 
mile  earnings  with  the  Increase  of  the  distance.  This  is  a  fair 
plan  which.  If  strictly  adhered  to  on  a  basis  of  equality  throughout 
the  country,  would  eliminate  many  discriminations. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  carriers  shall  not 
charge  a  greater  compensation  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  dis- 
tance over  th-^  same  line  or  route  In  the  same  direction,  the  shorter 
being  included  in  the  longer  distance.  The  Commission,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  conditions,  may  grant  relief  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  argtiments  advanced  against  the  distance  basis  of  rate  mak- 
ing are  that  the  rates  would  prevent  seme  very  essential  products 
from    reaching   a   maricet   beyond    their    Immediate    vicinity,    would 
prevent  railways  frcm  meeting  competition  cf  shorter-line-mlleage 
railways  and  of  water  competition,  and  retard  the  growth  of  those 
sections  remote  from  markets. 
i        Proponents  of   these  contentions  Ignore  the  greater  evils  of  dls- 
!    criminatory  freight  rates  to  distant  markets  which  in  the  end  de- 
stroy the  competition  of  nearer  markets,  handicaps  the  manufacture 
I    of  raw  materials  into  finished  products  near  the  sources  of  supply, 
I    and  has  a  tendency  to  increase  production  in  one  section  and  ruin 
it  In  another      The  rates  for  long  hauls  may  be  low.  but  the  freight 
bills  are  large.     Also  there  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
where  a   monopoly   of  an   Industry-  or   of   production   has   become 
firmly  established  and  competition  has  been  eliminated,  to  advance 
rates  and  absorb  a  share  of     he  profits  of  production  and  Industry 
to  themselves. 

The  observance  of  distance  Is  the  mcst  practicable  way  of  avo:d- 
Ing  discriminations.  Distance  mileage  scales  wou'd  have  a  tend- 
ency to  stabilise  rates  on  a  mere  certain  and  permanent  basis 
wh.ch  the  public  would  more  easily  understand  Rates  based  on 
mileage  would  approximate  the  cost  of  service  and  would  eliminate 
many  unprofitable  hauls  and  waste  in  transportation  in  the  way  of 
circuitous  routes  It  would  be  the  most  practicable  way  In  which 
to  harmonize  the  different  rate  territories  and  Interstate  rates  with 
Intrastate  rates.  Distance  rates  are  the  most  acct^rate  and  reliable 
measurement  for  the  value  of  the  service  . 

Ignoring  distance  as  a  prime  factor  In  rate  making  can  only  be 
I  Justified  In  export  rates  where  foreign  competition,  over  which  we 
I  have  no  control,  must  toe  met  by  American  producers  and  manu- 
I    facturers. 

In  practically  every  business  the  cost  of  an  article  or  of  a  service 
I    l.^  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  sold      This  is  not  true  of  the 
freight    service.     Beside    the    carriage   of   freight,    the    railways   are 
engaged    m    the    transportation    of    passengers,    mail,    and    express, 
i    The  different  services  are  rendered  over  the  same  tracks  with  prac- 
i    tlcally  the  same  capital,  management,  and  other  fixed  expen.ses      It 
Is  dlflficult  to  allocate  each  of  these  fixed  expenses  to  a  particular 
service     Then   the   transportation   characteristics   of    articles   and 
ccmmcdlties  vary  and  some  bear  little  relationship  to  each  other  as 
to    transportation    casts.      An    average    approximate    cost    could    be 
I    arrived  at  If  the  carriers  Installed  modern  cost-accounting  systems. 
If  this  was  done  and  the  cost  basis  more  generally  used,  the  rate 
structure  would  assume  an  aspect  of  solidity  and  permanence:   It 
wculd  eliminate  the  practice  of  hauling  bulky  commodities  at  le.ss 
I    than  cost  and  then   making  up  the  loss  by  charging   higher  rates 
i    on  higher  valued  manufactured  goods.     In  all  probability.  If  the 
cost  of  service  was  ascertained,  seme  of  the  long  hauls  at  abnor- 
mally low  rates  would  cease  and  discrimination  In  this  resp>ect  be 
done  away  with  also 

The  carriers  prefer  the  value-of-the-servlce  theory,  which,  trans- 
lated In  plain  English,  means  "what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  Under 
this  principle  rates  are  so  fixed  as  to  yield  to  the  railway  the  max- 
imum amount  consistent  with  the  further  development  and  trade 
throughout  its  territory.  Essentially,  it  represents  the  principle  of 
monopoly  price.  The  principle  is  modified  to  a  certain  extent  to 
meet  competition  and  to  maintain  the  long  haul. 

The  value  of  the  service  is  also  interwoven  with  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice,   because    the    value    of    conuncUities,    risk,    bulk,    weight,    use. 
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tonnage  or  volume,  and  ease  of  handling  are  controlling  conditions 
caused  by  competition. 

Operation  costs  are  another  factor  in  rate  making  and  In  difler- 
Ing  circumstances  and  conditions.  Higher  cost  In  one  section  of 
the  country  than  in  another  naturally  makes  higher  rates  Cost  In 
freight  carriage  Is  the  unit  cost  per  ton  per  mile.  Ajb  these  costs 
vary,  so  It  Is  presumed  rates  should  vary,  and  under  private  owner- 
ahlp,  where  operation  Is  based  on  profit  to  railways,  operation  costs 
are  given  serious  consideration.  However,  If  transportation  should 
be  first  of  all  for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people,  as 
many  authorities  think  It  should  be.  then  uniformity  of  rate  charges 
and  the  abolishment  of  discriminations  because  of  this  cost  should 
overcome  tiie  consideration  of  profits. 

What  Is  commonly  known  as  the  "railroad  dollar"  In  1932  was 
divided  as  follows:  Labor,  salaries  and  wages.  45.9  percent,  fuel,  5  4 
percent;  materials  and  supplies.  17.4  percent;  loss,  damage,  and 
Insurance,  15  percent;  depreciation  and  retirements,  6  7  percent; 
taxes,  88  percent;  rentals.  3.9  percent,  leaving  a  net  railway  operat- 
ing Income  of  10  4  percent.  Out  of  this  Income  must  be  paid  the 
fixed  charges  of  interest  on  indebtedness  before  dividends  are  paid 
to  stockholders. 

In  the  same  year  the  ratio  of  operating  expense  to  operating 
revenue  was  7706  percent.  On  an  average,  revenue  Is  derived 
roughly;  20  to  25  percent  from  passengers,  and  66  to  75  percent  from 
freight. 

Ripley  in  Railroads.  Rates  and  Regtilatlons  (1912)  estimates  that 
about  55  percent  of  operating  expenses  and  64  percent  of  total 
expenses  are  constant  and  go  on  despite  the  changes  In  the  amount 
of  traffic  carried  by  the  railroads.  Only  about  45  percent  of  the 
operating  expenses  and  36  percent  of  the  total  expenses  var>'  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  volume  of  traffic  carried. 

Cost  of  operation  naturally  varies  with  different  roads  One  road 
on  account  of  its  financial  set-up  with  less  interest  charges  may  be 
able  to  operate  more  cheaply  than  another  with  higher  flxed-lnterest 
charges.  More  efficient  management  is  apparently  a  consideration. 
Also  topography  has  a  part  because  It  may  mean  lower  grades  and 
a  straighter  and  shorter  line.  Whether  fuel  is  available  along  the 
line  or  must  be  shipped  from  a  distance  Is  also  a  factor  in  operating 
expenses.  Climate,  rivers,  flood  conditions,  and  taxes  may  vary 
operation  costs  dependent  upon  whether  these  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  large-scale  enterprise  can  produce 
commodities  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  than  can  a  small-scale  enter- 
prise and  since  the  price  Is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  of  the  same 
grade  of  commodity,  the  large-scale  concern  will  realize  a  larger 
profit  This  Is  probably  more  general  in  Its  application  to  railroad- 
ing than  to  any  other  line  of  btislness  because  of  the  greater  per- 
centage of  constant  and  fixed  expense.  Rate  authorities  call  this 
principle  the  "law  of  Increasing  returns"  which  means  that  so  long 
as  the  present  railway  plant  can  handle  efficiently  the  additional 
traffic,  reducing  costs  per  ton-mile  may  be  anticipated  and  in- 
creasing returns  are  realized  from  Increased  volume. 

To  obtain  Increased  volume  and.  therefore.  Increasing  returns, 
rates  are  often  reduced,  especially  when  there  is  a  long  haul  in- 
volved because  the  costs  of  the  haul  per  ton-mile  decrease  with  the 
distance. 

Traffic  density  affects  rates  for.  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  density 
the  lower  the  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upheld 
the  theory  of  density  of  traffic  In  the  case  of  Saginatc  Board  of  Trade 
V.  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  ( 17  I.  C.  C.  128) .  wherein  the  Commission  said : 

"Proximity  of  particular  points  to  the  great  channels  of  through 
transportation  and  their  location  on  direct  through  routes,  where 
density  of  traffic  Is  "ery  great  and  general  operating  conditions  are 
favorable  elements  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  making  rates,  and  mtist 
necessarily  tend  to  lower  rates  than  can  be  accorded  to  communities 
that  are  removed  from  these  great  streams  of  traffic  " 

This  ruling  of  the  Commission  should  be  borne  clesu-ly  in  mind. 
It  has  been  followed  in  many  other  cases.  Upon  the  theory  of  heavy 
density  of  traffic  and  the  direction  and  flow  of  the  movement,  the 
courts,  the  Commission,  and  the  carriers  have  granted  low  rates  In 
and  out  of  official  classification  territory.  For  the  same  reasons, 
with  a  lighter  density  of  traffic  have  built  up  higher  rates  In  and 
cut  of  southern  and  western  classification  territories  except  on 
raw  materials  shipped  Into  official. 

In  the  case  of  Meeker  &  Co.  v.  Uhigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  (21  I.  C.  C. 
129).  It  was  said  by  the  Commission: 

"Increased  density  of  traffic,  material  decrease  of  the  ratio  of  oper- 
ating expense  to  Income,  trainload  Increase,  car  capacity,  and  elimi- 
nation of  grade  are  factors  which  should  make  lower  rates." 

The  Commission  has  followed  these  principles  of  rate  making  In 
numerous  decisions 

Comparing  the  density  of  traffic  of  eastern  roads  with  western 
roads,  we  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  for  the  cause  of  lower 
rates  in  favor  of  the  East  and  higher  rates  against  the  West  and 

South. 

Ripley  in  Railroads  cites  the  following  traffic  density: 

Traffic  density — Tons  of  freight  carried  1   mile  per  mile  of  road 

in  1910 

Rock  Island 581.000 

MUwaukee 709.  000 

Great  Northern 814.000 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  HartfoPd.— 1,067,000 

jeabash - - 1. 322.  000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 2.  "'H.  000 


New   York   Central 2.548.000 

Lake    Shore 3.911.000 

Pennsylvania ^ 6. 139.000 

The  first  three  roads  are  western  roads  In  western  classification 
territory:  the  others  are  In  official  territory.  There  is  probably  a 
saturation  point  where  cost  of  the  Increased  volume  rises  to  such 
a  point  as  to  overcome  the  law  of  Increasing  returns,  but  this  diffi- 
culty Is  met  by  double  trackage  or  even  additional  tracks  If  neces- 
sary so  the  strife  for  Increased  volume  continues.  Prom  the  above 
data  It  Is  plain  that  on  a  traffic-density  basis  the  unit  cost  per  ton 
Is  much  higher  on  the  western  roads  than  on  the  eastern.  Because 
of  the  principles  and  theories  which  have  become  well-settled, 
freight  rates,  sanctioned  by  the  Commission,  are  lower  In  eastern 
than  In  western  territory. 

To  bring  the  comparisons  of  traffic  density  up  to  date,  Moody's 
Railroads  gives  the  average  traffic  density  for  10  yetu^  from  1924  to 
1933  of  a  group  of  western  roads  and  a  group  of  eastern. 

Western  roads— Traffic  density  in  tana 

Great    Northern 968.493 

Northern    Pacific 841.471 

Rock  Island 955,  382 

Milwaukee 855.962 

Soo  Line -  — 671.922 

Eastern  ro'ds — Traffic  density  in  tons 

Pennsylvania 3.787.003 

New  York  Central 3.301.909 

Baltimore  &  Ohio -. _.. - 3.366.873 

Erie — -  8.901.870 

To  clearly  understand  how  the  traffic  flow  of  the  country  causing 
this  concentration  of  density  of  traffic  In  the  eastern  roads  is  btiilt 
up  we  should  visualize  an  open  fan.  The  pivot  of  the  fan  is  New 
York  City  The  traffic  of  the  country  radiates  in  and  out  along 
the  ribs  of  the  fan.  the  ribs  being  the  railway  systems.  En  route 
to  this  pivot  from  the  edge  of  the  fan  are  the  Intermediate  cities 
of  Buffalo.  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  and  Baltimore.  Between 
these  cities  and  New  Yoik  is  a  congestion  of  traffic  or  "bottle-neck." 
Practically  all  rates  are  built  on  the  basis  of  low  rates  in  to  this 
pivot  for  raw  materials  and  low  rates  out  for  manufactured  goods. 
Traffic  comes  up  the  coast  from  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
States  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to 
Richmond  and  Baltimore  and  then  to  New  York.  The  Southern 
Railway  system  brings  traffic  northeastward  from  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama,  and  Tennessee  to  Washington  on  its  way  to  New 
York.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Is  another  feeder  from  the  South 
to  Cincinnati  and  thence  to  New  York. 

Four  through  lines  from  Chicago  to  New  York  with  their  feeders, 
the  Pennsylvania.  New  York  Central.  Erie,  and  BalUmore  &  Ohio 
meet  the  traffic  from  the  Southwest  and  the  West  at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Memphis.  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  on  iU  way  to  New  York. 
The  great  southwestern  and  western  railway  systems  bring  freight 
from  the  farther  Southwest,  the  Central  West,  the  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  connecting  carriers  which  in  turn  carry 
the  traffic  to  New  York.  This  north-bound  and  east-bound  trafBc  ii 
the  movement  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  flow  of  manu- 
factured goods  Is  In  the  opjxjslte  directions  over  the  same  lines. 
There  Is  other  traffic  between  other  commercial  centers  and  north- 
bound and  south-bound  movements,  but  the  density  of  traffic  shows 
the  trend  of  the  freight  movement  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Sast 
and  especially  to  New  York. 

Statistical  Series  Circular  No.  18  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  November  22.  1927.  shows  more  clearly  that  the 
density  of  traffic  both  in  and  out  concentrate  In  the  bottle-neck 
toward  New  York,  the  pivot  of  the  fan.  and  thins  out  perceptibly 
toward  the  outer  edges  of  the  fan.  Prom  this  circular,  the  follow- 
ing data  are  selected : 

In  trunk-line  territory  which  Includes  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
revenue  ton-miles  are  106,171.442.000  tons;  average  per  mile  of 
road  operated  is  4.145.524  tons.  For  southern  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  the  revenue  ton-miles  are  71.479.844.000  tons;  average  per 
mile  of  road  operated  is  3.827.934  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  showing  the  revenue 
ton  miles  and  average  density  of  some  of  the  outlying  SUtes  shows 
the  following: 

Alabama:  Revenue  ton  miles.  5.974.023  tons;  average  per  mile  of 
road  operated,  1.228.588  tons.  North  Dakota:  Revenue  ton-miles. 
2  376.091  tons;  average  per  mile  of  road  operated.  634.308  tons. 
Arizona:  Revenue  ton-miles,  2.650.384;  average  p>er  mile  of  road 
operated.  1.220.384  tons.  Southern  Florida;  Revenue  ton-miles. 
550  426  ionn;  average  per  mile  of  road  operated,  615.318  tons.  West- 
ern South  Dakota:  Revenue  ton-miles.  446.471  tons;  average  per 
mile  of  road  operated.  374.820  tons.  Washington:  Revenue  ton- 
miles    3  887,906;  average  per  mile  of  road  operated.  677.340  tons. 

Total  revenue  ton-mlles  for  the  United  States  Is  426.595,602,000 
tons  and  the  average  traffic  density  is  1,807,864  tons.  Trunk-line 
territory  and  southern  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Indiana  In  Central 
Freight  A5soclatlon  territory  together  have  gross  ton-mile  revenues 
of  177  651  286,000  or  41  percent  of  the  total  of  the  country.  Trunk- 
line  territory  has  two  and  one-half  times  the  traffic  density  for  the 
average  traffic  density  of  the  country.  The  facts  prove  that  the  flow 
of  movement  and  density  of  traffic  are  in  and  out  of  New  York  City. 
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P\irth«Tnore.  the  theories  adopted  by  the  courts  and  the  Commls- 
■lon  and  read  into  the  Interstate  Comnnerce  Act  legalize  the  low 
rate*  in  and  low  rates  out  The  phraae  In  section  3  of  the  act.  "In 
•ny  rwpect  what«oever."  haa  been  absolutely  Ignored  when  It  mlgbt 
have  been  conatrued  to  mean  sometiung  protective  of  the  rights  of 
Uie  public  .,  , 

To  show  a  alinllarlty  or  dlaslmllUrlty  of  transportation  conditions 
and  circumstances  between  one  section  and  another,  evidence  of  agrl- 
ctilturaJ  and  industrial  productton  Is  often  introduced  In  rate  cases. 
This  evidence  la  In  the  form  of  statiBUca  and  data  showing  Indus- 
trial production,  tonnage  of  freight,  per  capita  wealth  value  of  agri- 
cultural products,  livestock,  the  ratio  of  rallrcad  mileage  to  popula- 
tion and  other  evidence  which  proves  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  territory  traversed  or  conversely  the  poverty  of  the  section  de- 
pending on  which  comparison  Is  sought.  The  theory  Is  that  the 
greater  the  material  wealth  of  a  section,  the  more  freight  traffic  it 
will  furnish  the  carriers.  FoUowlng  this  line  of  reasoning,  a  rich 
section  has  low  rates  and  a  poor  section,  high  rates;  for  he  "that  hath 
to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  that  had  not.  from  him  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath."  Much  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
South  and  the  West  and  given  to  the  East. 

Then  there  is  the  theory  that  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  make 
charges  which  will  give  them  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 
Under  private  ownership  this  principle  Is  upheld  by  the  courts,  and 
any  rate  Oxed  by  law  giving  less  than  a  fair  return  has  been  held 
conflscalory  of  private  property  without  due  pro<:ess  of  law. 

Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  while  osten- 
sibly enacted  to  compel  the  railways  to  grtyit  "reasonable"  rates. 
to  forbid  discriminations  In  the  performance  of  a  "like  and  con- 
temporaneous service  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  substantially  under 
similar  clicumstances  and  conditions."  and  to  make  unlawful  any 
••undue  or  tmreasonable "  preference,  advantage,  or  prejudice  "what- 
Boerw."  actually  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tlie  freight-rates  struc- 
ture Is  a  mass  and  medley  of  unreasonable  rates,  discriminations. 
preferences,  and  prejudices  which  the  law  does  not  and  cannot 
prevent.  The  law  only  establishes  a  tribunal  which  construes  the 
transportation  theories  of  the  railways,  either  for  better  cr  for 
worse,  theories  buUt  up  during  100  years  In  the  practice  of  greed, 
fraud,  and  Incompetency  Public  welfare  has  been  lost  sight  of  In 
the  solicitude  of  the  courts  and  the  Commission  for  the  protection 
of  the  raUways  in  what  Is  called  the  performance  of  a  neces.«»ary 
public  service,  for  private  profit  The  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  uniformity  of  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
country  baa  been  Ignored. 

Thus  the  consolidated  freight  clasulficatlon  has  become  our  eco- 
nomic constitution;  the  freight  tariffs.  Items,  notes,  rules,  regula- 
tlotu.  and  exceptions  our  economic  legislation:  and  trafBc  theories 
of  competition,  valtie  of  service,  cost  of  operation,  law  of  Increasing 
returns,  density  of  traffic .  flow  of  movement,  and  a  fair  return  on 
the  Inveatment  the  principles  of  our  economic  Jurisprudence. 

All  these  theories  result  In  a  vicious  circle.  Il  is  almost  Incom- 
prehensible that  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Commission  have  not 
realised  thU  to  be  the  case. 

A  town  having  only  one  or  two  railroads  has  higher  rates  than 
one  having  Ave  or  six  But  the  town  with  a. e  or  six  raUroads  and 
with  watiT  competition  has  even  lower  rate?  Commerce  follows 
the  course  of  least  resistance;  that  is.  transportation  cosU.  With 
lower  transportation  costs  the  commerce  or  the  lower-rated  towns 
Increase,  while  those  of  the  hlghcr-rotod  tow^ns  decrease  Then  the 
density  of  traffic  and  flow  of  movement  becomes  greater  each  year 
to  the  favored  towns  and  less  each  year  to  the  towns  discriminated 
against  The  density  of  trafBc  creates  "circumstances  and  condi- 
tions "  still  mere  favorable  to  the  big  towns  and  a  greater  disparity 
against  the  smaller  towns  In  the  frequent  readjustment  of  rates 
the  big  towns  %re  given  still  lower  rates  and  the  small  towns  higher 
rates  The  favored  towns  continue  to  grow,  while  the  small  towns 
remain  stationary  m  growth  and  commerce.  In  recent  rate  adji'st- 
ments  rates  In  the  West  have  been  advanced  relatively  higher  than 
the  advances  In  the  East  The  final  result  will  be  an  even  greater 
concentration  of  commerce  in  the  E;i8t  within  the  next  generation 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

When  one  shlpprr  la  one  section  pays  more  to  move  the  same 
kind  of  trafBc  the  same  distance  than  a  shipper  in  another  section 
pays,  both  to  the  same  destination,  the  discrimination  certainly 
mtkes  competition  difficult.  If  not  Impossible  What  applies  to 
individuals  alfo  applies  to  localities  and  sections.  The  higher-ra'ed 
sections  of  the  country  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  In  com- 
petition with  the  lower-rated. 

The  freight  tariffs  beconae  more  complicated  each  year  Besides 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  governing  interstate  commerce,  euch 
of  the  48  States  have  enacted  laws  regulating  intrastate  traffic. 
Many  of  these  laws  are  changed  at  each  legislative  session.  Th? 
Federal  courts,  the  Commission,  and  the  State  courts  are  constantly 
handing  down  decisions  interpreting  these  laws.  Frequently  new 
decisions  reqtxlre  amendments  of  tariffs,  so  that  supplements  are 
issued  almost  dally.  What  rates  were  last  year  does  not  signify  what 
they  are  this  month  or  will  be  next  month.  As  a  rule,  the  correct 
r»te  In  force  tnust  be  ascertained  by  sonieone  experienced  In  reading 
the  tariffs.  The  Commission  Is  doing  everything  In  its  power  to 
Simplify  the  tariffs  by  adjtistlng  rates  along  territorial  lines,  tut  no 
adjustment  seems  to  be  permanent  or  satisfactory  to  all  the  inter- 
ested parties,  and  because  of  the  complex  theories  of  rate  making, 
discriminations  are  frequent  in  the  new  adjustments. 

An  entire  work  would  be  required  to  explain  In  detail  the  dif- 
ferent klnda  of  rates,  the  reasons  for  th'jse  diflerences.  and  how 
they  affect  the  theories  and  principles  cf  rate  making  Only  a 
t»-lef  mention  will  be  made  of  the  many  varieties  of  rates  and 
charges  which  are  a  part  of  the  freight-rate  structure. 


The  classification  system  has  already  been  described  Besides 
class  rates  there  are  commodity  rates  for  staple  products  which 
usiially  move  In  carload  lots  with  a  considerable  voltime  of  move- 
ment. The  value  compared  to  weight  or  bulk  being  low  on  com- 
modities, the  rates  are  usually  lower  than  class  rates.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  are  grain,  ore.  livestock,  cotton,  coal,  oil.  limiber, 
and  other  heavy  and  bulky  raw  materials. 

There  are  sjjeclflc  commodity  rates,  carload  and  less-than-carload 
rates  mileage  distance  scales,  import  and  export,  mixed  carload, 
released,  proportional,  local.  Joint  and  through,  through  rates,  zone, 
blanket.  Interstate,  intrastate,  differential  arbitrarles.  seasonal  rates, 
origin  and  destination  groupings,  circuitous  routes,  short-line 
routes,  long  and  short  hauls,  fourth-section  relief,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Added  to  all  these  different  rates  and  rate  elements  are  notes, 
rules.  Items,  and  regulations,  and  to  practically  every  one  of  the 
rates  and  rules  there  are  exceptions  and  exceptions,  with  supple- 
ment after  supplement,  changing  this  or  that  rate.  rule,  or  Item. 

Minimum  weights  are  provided  for  carloadlng.  and  a  load  le?3 
than  the  required  minimum  Increases  the  cost  per  hundred  of  the 
freight,  because  weight  for  the  full  minimum  is  charged. 

At  times  and  with  various  commodities  there  Is  a  return  of 
empty  cars,  because  traffic  may  be  heavier  in  one  section  than  In 
another  The  return  of  empties  is  an  operation  cost  which  must 
be  considered,  and  is  often  advanced  to  suppt)rt  the  Justice  of  low 
rates  west-bound  on  manufactured  goods  The  heavy  commodities 
east-bound  require  more  cars  than  the  class  traffic  west-bound. 
Rather  than  return  these  cars  unloaded,  a  necessary  revenue  is 
obtained  by  lower  class  rates  in  official  out-bound,  thus  maintaining 
manufacturing  supremacy  In  the  East  and  handicapping  Industry 
m  the  South  and  In  the  West. 

The  carriers  are  insurers  against  the  loss  or  damage  except  acts  of 
God,  public  enemy,  acts  cf  shipper,  public  authority,  or  inherent 
nature  of  the  sjoods,  so  the  value  of  the  shipment  and  Its  liability 
to  damage  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  rate. 

Other  matters  wh'.ch  affect  the  determination  of  rates  are:  Attrac- 
tiveness of  traffic,  car-mile,  ton-mile  or  train-mile  earnlng.s,  equaliz- 
ing commercial  condit  ons.  equipment  furnished,  long-continued  ad- 
justment, low  prior  rate,  need  for  revenue,  rate  in  opposite  direction, 
special  service,  terminal  facilities,  two-line  haul,  river  crossings, 
taxes,  and  other  considerations.  The  Items  enumerated  enter  Into 
the  theories  and  prlrclples  of  rate  making,  sometimes  for  higher 
rates  and  sometimes  for  lower  rates  but  always  for  the  Jumble  and 
hodgepodge  of  dssiml Mantles  and  differing  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions This  state  of  affairs  destroys  any  attempt  at  uniformity. 
equality,  or  Justice — cr  if  Justice — only  such  as  the  rate  theorists 
may  construe  and  the  courts  and  the  Commission  uphold 

The  ultimate  effect  brought  atxiut  by  these  theories  Is  self- 
evident  The  system  has  built  up  a  freight-rate  structure  which 
grants  low  rates  into  official  classification  territory  for  raw  materials 
and  low  rates  out  for  manufactured  goods.  With  water  competition 
centering  In  New  York,  practically  throughout  the  entire  country, 
rates  more  favorable  to  New  York  than  to  any  other  place  have  been 
granted  by  the  carriers. 

Thousands  of  rate  comparisons  could  be  produced  from  the  pub- 
lished tariffs  to  prove  that  class  rates  on  manufactured  goods  out  of 
southern  and  western  classifications  are  higher  than  class  rates  on 
the  same  articles  out  of  official.  There  are.  of  course,  the  usual 
exceptions,  but  the  freight  level  Is  as  stated. 

These  discriminations  apply  to  all  cities  and  towns  not  only  In 
traffic  with  the  East  but  in  traffic  between  cities  outside  of  official 
terrltcry  for  eastern  cities  can  ship  into  southern  and  western  terri- 
tories at  lower  rates  than  the  southern  basis  of  comparison.  It 
would  be  an  encrmou.s  task  to  take  all  the  Important  cities  in  the 
South  and  West  in  making  these  comparisons  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trke  only  one  city  as  a  concrete  example,  and  then  the  survey 
must  be  limited  to  a  few  articles.  But  what  applies  to  Minneapolis, 
likewise  applies  in  a  general  way  to  Des  Moines.  Omaha.  Kansas  City. 
Denver.  Dallas,  and  ether  southern  and  western  cities  and  fiequentlv 
to  an  even  greater  degree  to  the  smaller  towns  In  the  more  sparsely 
settled  parts  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  basis  cf  ccmpari.-on  of  the  rates  to  be  given  will  be  on  the 
ton-mile  earnings  which  accrue  to  the  carriers  from  the  published 
rates  and  mileages  Traffic  experts  may  criticize  this  method  of 
comparison  on  the  theory  that  ton-mile  earnings  are  only  a  basis 
of  comparison  when  transpcrtatlcn  circumstances  and  conditions 
are  similar  and  that  there  are  other  element* — many  of  which  have 
been  already  stated — entering  into  the  making  of  rates  and  deter- 
mining dis:rimlnation.  preference,  or  prejudice;  that  distance  and 
ton-mile  earnings  alone  are  not  fair  methods  of  comparison,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  so  ruled  But  the  com- 
parisons to  be  given  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proof 
as  to  the  unreasonableness  or  of  discrimination  of  the  rates  in 
question  as  far  as  Minneapolis  Is  concerned  The  examples  used 
for  comparison  are  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  rates  cut  uf 
Minneapolis  are  actually  higher  in  dollars  and  cents  and  that  Min- 
neapolis pays  more  than  New  York.  It  will  be  conceded  that  ac- 
cording to  rate  theories  transportation  conditions  may  be  dls.similar 
The  apparent  discriminations  against  Minneapolis  mav  be  Justified 
by  theories  which  may  be  sound  in  a  rate  controversy,  but  these 
same  theories  may  not  l>e  sound  in  an  economic  discussion.  To 
show  the  economic  effect  of  freight-rate  discrimination  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work,  so  that  the  basis  of  comparison  used  Is  correct. 
Then,  disregarding  the  theories  and  principles  of  rate  making,  the 
only  method  by  which  one  rate  can  be  compared  with  another  as 
to  whether  It  Is  actually  lower  or  higher  in  dollars  and  cents  is  by 
comparison  of  ton-mile  earnings  Ton-mile  earnings  are  the  earu'* 
lags  the  carrier  receives  for  hauling  1  ton  1  mile. 
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The  comparisons  will  show  the  relative  differences  between  rates 
charged  shippers  In  Minneapolis  and  those  charged  shippers  In  New 
York  to  a  few  selected  points  on  five  different  articles.  These  points 
and  the  articles  have  been  picked  at  random  and  not  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  proving  a  few  glaring  discriminations  Without 
doubt  there  are  other  articles  which  might  have  been  selected 
where  the  discriminations  to  other  destinations  would  have  shown 
even  greater  differences.  Probably  there  are  exceptions— there 
always  are — where  In  a  few  cases  Minneapolis  may  have  some  ad- 
vantage over  New  York,  but  It  is  safe  to  state  that  these  exceptions 
are  few  and  far  between,  for  the  general  rate  level  on  classified 
fre'ght  is  higher  out  of  Minneapolis  than  out  of  New  York  or  out 
of  other  cities  In  official  classification  territory.  Merely  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  true  docs  not  prove  the  charge,  but  the  tariffs 
on  file  with  the  Commission  afford  ample  proof  that  It  Ls  a  fact. 
The  rates  used  In  these  comparisons  are  taken  from  the  published 
tariffs. 

In  order  to  ascertain  ton-mile  earnings  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
mileage  between  origin  and  destination  points,  then  multiply  the 
rate  per  hundred  by  20.  the  niunber  of  hundred  pounds  in  a  ton, 
and  divide  the  result  by  the  mileage. 

The  mileages  to  the  selected  points  are  as  follows: 

MUeit 

New  York  to  Nashville... ._ _ 1,011 

New  York  to  Birmingham 990 

Hew  York  to  New  Orleans 1.345 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 781 

New  York  to  Detroit 648 

iLnneapolis  to  NaslivlUe 864 

Minneapolis  to  Birmingham 1.061 

Minneapolis   to   New   Orleans 1.306 

Minneapolis  to   Cincinnati 694 

Minneapolis  to  Detroit 680 

The  following  tabulation  gives  comparisons  of  rates  on  articles 
named  on  rates  quoted  per  100  pounds  which  were  In  effect  In  1930. 
Tbe  percentages  in  the  last  column  show  bow  much  higher  the 
rates  are  for  Minneapolis  In  comparison  with  rates  from  New  York. 
In  building  rates  it  Is  the  practice  where  a  long  haul  is  Involved  to 
have  the  ton-mile  earnings  decrease  with  the  distance.  To  avoid 
any  objection  that  the  longer  hauls  would  warrant  lower  ton-mile 
earnings,  the  towns  compared  are  nearly  equal  as  to  distance,  the 
small  differences  not  amounting  to  any  material  advantage  either 
one  way  or  another.  Each  town  compwed  Is.  therefore,  practically 
tbe  mme  distance  from  Minneapolis  as  from  New  York. 
,  TabuUition  of  rate  comparisoTu 


New  York  to  Blrminirhsm  .. 
Minneaiwili*  to  Hirmirifrhani 
New  York  to  New  <^>rlmn«  . 
XlinneapolLS  to  New  OrVeans 
New  York  Ui  Nash\iUe 

MiniMsprik*  tu  NaKhvilie 

New  York  U>  (^inciDoati  ... 
Minneapolis  to  ("incinnatL.. 

New  York  to  1  Detroit   

MinneainUs  t«  Detroit 


Rate 


1  T2 

2144 
1  W 
2.14 
l.«2 
l.HOS 
1  Wt, 
1.33 
.S7 


T.  M.  E. 


Percent 


a(B47 

0404  W  percent  hlKher. 
.0-/72 

04<M  I  SO  percent  higher. 
.0330  i 

.  otr:  '.  S3  percent  higher. 
.02H0 

.03X3  Do. 

02W 
.OSSO  I  2S  percent  higher. 


aOAD  MACHXNXBT — CS«I.O*P8 


New  York  to  BirminKham 

MinnfaiMilis  Uj  Hirinin*:ham ..... 

New  York  Ui  Ni'W  (.)rlnans .. 

Minneai*>li!<  to  Now  Orleans 

New  York  to  Nashville      

MinnpmH)li.s  u<  Na.sliville ...„ 

New  York  to  t'lncmnati — ~— — 

Minnoapolis  to  CineituiaU ......~.. 

New  Y'urk  to  IVtroil  ... 

Minneapolis  to  Uetroit 


ass 

1.  (ri'-ii 
LOB 
L134 
,T9 

.474 
.SS 
.44 
.52 


0.0167 

.oir.3  I 
.0174  I 
.01.1S  1 

.oavi  i 
.oias  I 

.0161  I 
.013.S  I 

.0153 : 


16  percent  hij;her. 
8  percent  higlicr. 
31  ppre»>nt  higher. 
27  percent  higher. 
12  percent  higher. 


AcaunTLTxraAL  zmplkmemts — caaixtAiM 


New  York  to  Blrminrhani 

Minneapolis  to  Birmingham 

New  York  to  New  Orlrans   

MinnraiK'li.t  to  New  Orleans 

New  York  to  Na!»hvi1le    

Minoe«(>olis  to  Nashville 

New  York  to  rincinnali 

Mlnneapolui  to  Cincinnati 

New  York  to  IVtrolt  

Minneapolis  to  Detroit 


0  83 

1 

aoif)7  1 

i.oav* 

DIM  1 

1.0» 

.0lfi2  1 

1.31 

.oaiKj 

.79 

.Ol.V)  1 

.87h 

.0205 

.47W 

.0126 

.56 

.0101 

.44 

.OlVi 

.62 

.0153 

1 

17  percent  higher. 
23  jicrctnt  hipher. 
30  percent  higher 
28  percent  bicber. 
13  percent  higher. 


BOOrrS  AND  SHOia — LE9B  THAlf  CABLOA06 


New  York  to  nirminpham  

MinneajHilLs  to  Hirniinttliam 

New  Y'ork  to  New  Orleans  

Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans 

New  York  to  NashriUe 

Muiii<>a|>oli9  to  Sa.«hvilla 

New  Y'ork  to  fiiiruinaU 

MinneapolLs  to  Cincinnati 

New  York  to  I>»'tm«t  

Mtameapolk  to  Detroit 


1  M 

0.0392 

2  55 

.CMSO 

2  06 

.0306 

174 

.(m2 

1.88 

.0357 

2.  15 

.OMS 

1.23h 

.mjn 

i.62 

.rnnr 

1. 11 

.(042 

LSD 

.0441 

23  pcrornt  higher. 
34  percent  hitrhrr. 
41  percent  higher. 
40  percent  higher. 
29  percent  higher. 
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New  York  to  BirminghRin 

Minneajioltf  to  Biniiiiikfhnin 

New  Yf.rk  to  New  Orlean>  

Minnea|N>lts  to  New  Orleans ....... 

New  "^'cirk  to  Nashville     . 

M  Hine^imlis  to  Na.slu  ille 

New  Y'ork  to  rintinnnti 

Miniie«iK»lis  to  (Mncitinati 

New  York  to  Detroit      

Miunea;:oli!:  to  Detroit 


1  29 

ao-jno 

1  32.4 

.o:'40 

1.41 

.0210 

1.51 

.0231 

1.21 

.(u:<0 

I.  lOtj 

.(W.Vl 

.57", 

.OlM 

.74 

.0J13 

.574 

.0177 

.  70!^ 

.0307 

7  perpsnt  lower. 

10  peresnt  highsr. 

8  percent  higher. 

39  percoot  higher. 
17  percent  higher. 


The  rate  on  dairy  products,  carloads,  from  New  York  to  Minne- 
apolis. Is  1  29  or  26 '2  cents  per  hundred  lower  westbound  than  east- 
bound.  Boots  and  shoes,  less  than  carload,  are  rated  from  Minne- 
apolis to  New  York  at  2.31 '.i.  but  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Min- 
neapolis is  1  95.  Road  machinery  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York 
is  0  90:  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis.  0  78. 

The  mileage  scales  are  higher  In  the  West  than  the  scales  in 
official.  The  following  tabulation  compares  the  mileage  scale  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  with  the  rates  to  points  from  Minne- 
apolis practically  the  same  distance  as  the  New  York-Chicago  dis- 
tance. 

Compariscms  of  rates  on  eqval  distance  hauls 


Radios 


New  Y'ork  to  Chicago 

Minnea{)olis  to  Buffalo 

Minncai>olLs  to  Denver  ... 
MiniieaiMtlis  to  Meniphis  ; 
Minneaiioli.'i  U)  I'ittslturgh 

Minneai>oll.<!  to  Billings 

New  York  to  I>aJlas     

Minnea(>olis  to  Seattle 


Miles 

Agri- 
cultural 
imple- 
ments 

Elec- 
trical 
appli- 
ances 

BooU 

and 
shoes 

RoMl 

nia- 
chinary 

900 

0  Sfi'i 

o.ss 

1  42 

0  5«^ 

933 

.flO 

.7H 

1  C8 

.48 

91 U 

1.2B 

1.22 

3  4<l 

1.2H 

(193 

.98.'-* 

i.23H 

X27 

.90'i 

f*7« 

.60 

TS 

1.A8 

.flO 

«U2 

1.38 

2.43 

2.85 

l.fiS 

1,739 

1.32 

1  82 

3  30 

1  49 

1.774 

1.72 

143 

4.124 

1.74 

1.30,4 

1.3X>2 

1.B3 

l.74^ 

2.4S 
Z81 

2.97 


The  rates  vary  without  rhyme  or  reason,  for  the  hodgepodge. 
Jumble,  and  confusion  of  the  rate  structure  is  full  of  similar  rate 
Inequalities  like  those  given  In  the  foregoing  tabulationa.  Htin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  rate  vagaries,  many  a  great  deal  more  Illogical 
and  Inconsistent  than  thoee  given  here,  could  be  cited.  The  only 
difficulty  la  tbe  time  and  the  trouble  to  research  Into  the  tanffa. 
The  rate  structure  is  as  full  of  holes  of  discrimination  and  Ixiexplaln- 
able  Inconsistencies  as  Simple  Blmon's  sieve,  and  the  rate  theoclea 
supporting  these  rates  hold  water  just  about  aa  effectively. 

The  rates  we  have  quoted  and  compared  are  aa  late  as  1030.  For 
over  40  years  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Oommtsalon  has  been  Ironing 
out  the  rate  system.  Without  doubt,  there  has  been  considerable 
Improvement.  The  Commission  has  tried  to  equalise  traffic  ootuli- 
tlons  between  the  three  classifications.  Prior  to  1887  and  until  IS 
or  20  years  ago  the  discriminations  and  prejudices  against  the  South 
and  the  West  were  so  gross  and  unconscionable  that  some  action  had 
to  be  taken.  During  this  period  the  East  has  built  up  Its  commer- 
cial and  industrial  supremacy.  But  no  fair  and  equitable  adjxist- 
ment  can  be  made  as  long  as  the  present  rates  theories  of  "ctBCum- 
stances  and  conditions"  are  the  governing  principles,  and  the  raU- 
ways are  operated  for  private  profit. 

All  we  have  shown  In  our  rate  comparisons  is  but  a  small  speck 
on  the  landscape.  A  bird's-eye  view,  If  it  were  possible,  would  dis- 
close hundreds  of  thousands  of  freight-rate  discriminations  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  large  percentage  of  them  would  be  m  favor 
of  official  classification  territory. 

A  statement  made  by  Commissioner  Lewis  In  Docket  No.  17,000, 
rate-structure  investigation  western  trunk-line  rates,  decided  April 
14,  1931,  wherein  he  conctirred  in  part  to  the  decision  of  the  Conunls- 
sion.  discloses  the  rate  situation  as  it  pertains  to  manufactured 
goods  from  Minneapolis  and  other  western  cities.  Quoting  from 
Commissioner  Lewis'  opinion: 

"I  concur  in  the  report  except  insofar  as  it  fixes  rates  on  east- 
bound  interterrltorial  traffic.  The  following  table  compares  the 
present  and  prescribed  class  rates  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Chicago. 
400  miles,  with  class  rates  prescribed  in  eastern  class-rate  investi- 
gation for  the  same  distance : 

Classes 


Twin  Cities  to  Chlraro  fi)rt>sent) 
Twin     Cities     to    Chicago,    pn^ 

8crib«^  .  

Official  territory  to  Chicago 


Miles       1 


400 

400 
400 


91.  S 

1.23 
.90 


0.  7S     a  Si 


1.05 
.84 


.86 
.80 


a4i 

.«8 

.SO 


0. 30h  assvj 

.66 


.4« 
.36 


"The  increase  of  over  30  percent  authorlaed  in  the  Twin  Cities- 
Chicago  rate  te  no  doubt  Justified,  and  I  take  no  exception  to  the 
fact  that  the  prescribed  first-class  rate  will  be  33  percent  higher 
than  the  corresponding  rate  approved  by  us  for  the  same  distance 
from  official -territory  origins  to  Chicago.  But  wlfcre  an  article  Is 
fourth  class  in  both  classifications,  the  Minneapolis  rate  will  be  38 
percent  higher.  Where  an  article  is  rated  class  A  In  the  western 
and  fifth  class  In  official,  the  Twin  Cltles-Chlcago  rate  vriU  be  67 
percent  higher.  Machinery  which  Is  manufactured  at  the  Twin 
cities  and  variotis  other  points  in  the  West,  is  rated  class  A  In 
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wcst*m  and  nfth-claaa  In  cfflclal.  The  Tw\n  Cities  sitiiatlon  Is  but 
Illustrative  of  that  which  will  obta.n  from  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Des  Moin«,  and  other  polnU  throughout  the  West.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  differences  as  36  percent  and  57  percent  are  not 
warranted  by  transportation  conditions,  will  be  unduly  prejudicial 
to  western  shippers,  and  will  go  far  toward  destroying  whatever 
trade  they  now  have  In  the  East  on  articles  as  described." 

Commissioner  Lewis'  prophecy,  "will  go  far  toward  destroying 
whatever  trade  they  now  have  in  the  East,"  Is  fast  coming  true. 
Rale  discriminations  such  as  the  Commissioner  cited  are  only  a 
few  of  many  thousands  which  have  retarded  and  now  come  to 
destroy  manufacturing  industry  In  the  West. 

In  the  new  prescribed  rates  In  the  above-cited  opinion.  400  miles  ' 
in  rfflrlal.  the  first  class  lakes  a  rate  of  99  cents  per  109  pounds 
while  In  western  It  takes  a  rate  of  $1  23.  The  other  class  rates  are 
graded  In  proportion.  When  It  is  taken  Into  consideration  that 
many  articles  have  a  lower  classification  In  oftlcial  than  In  southern 
and  western,  the  disparity  In  rates  Is  even  greater  than  that  shown 
by  the  distance-tariff  scale.  In  the  Commissioner's  opinion. 

Tho  differences  in  some  of  the  rates  may  lock  small  at  the 
quoted  rates  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  but  a  difference  of 
10  cents  a  hundred  on  a  carload  weight  of  40.000  amounts  to 
WO  On  thousands  of  cars  during  a  year  the  differences  amount 
to  a  large  sum.  But  many  of  the  rates  exceed  10  cents  per 
hundred;  some  rates  differ  In  percentages  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent. Probably  In  many  Instances  the  discriminations  amount 
to  as  high  as  75  or  100  percent.  When  it  Is  taken  Into  account 
that  these  differences — with,  of  course,  the  exceptions—  apply 
on  nearly  all  manufactured  articles,  not  only  out  of  Minne- 
apolis, but  out  of  every  city  and  town  outside  of  official  terri- 
tory, the  discrimination  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum  each  year. 
But  these  injustices  have  been  practiced  for  60  or  70  yeais 
while  this  system  has  been  In  effect.  What  the  total  amounts 
to  is  inconceivable.  But  the  loss  in  freight  rates  is  but  a  part 
of  the  story.  There  is  still  to  be  considered  the  advanUiges 
accruing  to  the  East  In  buying  raw  materials  at  depressed  prices, 
the  monopoly  on  Industry,  and  the  profits  which  are  realized  in 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear — an  advantage  which  the  market 
always  has.  When  the  commercial  exploitation  is  included  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  robbery  Is  staggering  But  it  is  not  only 
the  money  in  freight  rates  and  the  profits  in  business  which 
should  be  considered,  but  there  are  besides  the  enormous  losses 
the  South  and  the  West  have  suffered  by  this  exploitation. 
The  wealth  of  the  greater  area  has  been  drained  into  the  smaller 
one.  Not  only  has  the  natural  wealth  been  dramod.  but  debts 
and  mortgages  to  the  East  promise  to  confiscate  what  remains. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Twin  Cities  Is  a  cross  section  of 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  other  large  commercial  centers  In 
the  West.  Rates  on  road  machinery  out  of  Minneapolis,  which 
are  notably  higher  than  out  of  otHclal  territory,  was  the  rea- 
son why  a  large  road-machinery  concern  moved  from  Minne- 
apolis to  a  town  m  official  territory 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  eight  large  shoe  factories  In  the 
Twin  Cities;  now  there  is  only  one  left  The  reason  why  the 
■boe  factories  were  forced  to  quit  is  apparent  when  rates  on 
boots  and  shoes  out  of  Minneapolis  are  compared  with  t!i»  same 
class  rates  out  of  official  A  shoe  factory  In  the  Twin  Cities 
could  not  compete  In  eastern  markets  with  the  high  freight  rates 
against  outgoing  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes.  Because  of 
high  freight  rates  east-bound — and  In  every  direction,  for  chr.t 
matter — local  shoe  manufacturers  were  restricted  to  a  limited 
territory  and  to  small-scale  enterprises,  while  large  eastern 
concerns  quoted  lower  competitive  prices  not  only  In  the  5>outh 
and  East  but  In  the  Northwest,  right  under  the  noses  of  the 
Twin  Cities  factories. 

A  manufacturer  of  shopping  bags  In  the  Twin  Cities  removed 
his  plant  to  a  city  In  official  territory  because,  when  he  analj^cd 
his  freight  rates,  he  found  he  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  e»stem  manufacturers.  He  found  what  it  coet  to  make 
44  shipments  of  100  pounds  each  to  44  cities  in  the  United 
States,  each  over  100.000  In  population  The  center  of  popula- 
tion does  not  so  much  enter  Into  this  calculation  because  New 
York  and  all  other  cities  are  on  the  same  basis  This  is  what 
the  shopping-bag  manufacturer  found: 
^  The  t;ost  from  Minneapolis  was  $74  39:  from  Chicago.  $57  78; 
from  Cincinnati.  »54  75:  from  Lima.  $58  30:  from  Cleveland.  $57  82; 
from  Rochester.  $69  57. 

This  was  an  average  higher  freight  cost  out  of  Minneapolis  of 
about  30  percent  and  as  he  had  to  equalize  all  freight  differentials 
In  shipping  east,  he  found  it  advisable  to  move  his  factory  to  an 
eastern  city,  where  he  is  now  prospering  because  with  lower  freight 
rates  he  can  meet  competition  everywhere 

One  of  the  largest  candy  manufacturers  in  the  country  started 
In  Minneapolis:  he  Invented  a  new  line  of  candies  and  built  up  a 
large  volume  of  business  throughout  the  country  When  eastern 
manufacturers  began  to  imitate  his  produce  he  was  forced  to  move 
to  Chicago  because  of  the  high  freight  rates  out  of  Minneapolis.  He 
Is  now  meeting  en  even  terms  a  competition  which  threatened  to 
put   him  out  of  business  had  he  remained  In  Minneapolis. 

Wholesaling  and  distributing  houses  in  the  Twin  Cities  are  going 
out  of  business  because  the  class  rates  put  in  effect  in  1931  made 
through  rates  trmnx  certain  key  cities  in  the  East  to  towns  north 
and  west  of  the  Twin  Cities,  so  the  former  advantage  as  a  breaking 
point  which  had  built  up  all  rates  westward  on  the  combination 
of  the  Chicago-Twin  Cities  rate  plus  the  local  rate  beyond  has 
been  eluninatcd.     There  are  now  through  rates  from  key  cities  in 


the  EAst  so  that  the  Twin  Cities  must  ship  en  a  combination  of 
two  local  rates  higher  than  the  through  rates  from  the  Eiv^t  The 
Commission  has  established  rate  zones  In  the  country  north  and 
west  of  Chicago,  with  the  western  zones  having  higher  rates  than 
those  to  the  east.  Minneapolis  Is  in  one  of  these  higher-rated 
zones  which  again  increases  the  discrimination  It  was  in  the 
case  making  this  readjustment  that  Commissioner  Lewis,  who  has 
been  quoted,  was  given  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Three  large  wholesale  dry-goods  houses  in  the  Twin  Cities  have 
gone  out  of  business.  Many  smaller  ones  have  closed  up  Smaller 
manufacttirlng  concerns  have  quit.  The  flour-milling  Industry  l.s 
leaving  Minneapolis  for  Buffalo  because  of  the  low  rates  east-bound 
on  wheat — which  of  course  the  farmers  have  been  clamoring  lor— 
when  the  Industry  could  be  retained  In  Minneapolis  with  higher 
rates  on  wheat  and  lower  rates  on  flour.  The  b>-products  could 
be  used  In  the  Northwest  for  feed  for  livestock.  The  packing  in- 
dustry was  retained  In  Chicago  and  towns  west  because  the  Big 
Four— Armour,  Swift,  Cudahy.  and  Morris — were  able  to  compel 
the  carriers  to  make  relatively  high  rates  on  livestock  and  low 
rates  on  meat  pn;ducts  to  the  East. 

If  Industries  could  be  built  up  and  retained  in  the  West,  farmers 
would  be  benefited  in  nearer  markets  competitive  with  the  Eas'; 
shorter  freight  hauls  and  a  local  demand  for  labor  In  home  in- 
dustries of  the  surplus  young  men  and  women  who  each  year  seek 
employment  In  the  cities  but  who  must  go  East  to  obtain  that 
employment. 

But  the  clamor  of  the  Northwest  Is  for  lower  rates  on  their 
agricultural  products  to  eastern  markets  and  not  for  equal  rates 
throughout  the  country  on  both  class  and  commodities.  Rates 
are  not  so  material  If  the  freight  costs  each  person,  community, 
and  section  the  same  to  haul  the  same  article  or  commodity  like 
distances  to  and  from  all  places  The  country  was  doing  businesa, 
people  were  working  and  getting  enough  to  eat  and  were  not  de- 
pendent on  charity  or  the  P  W.  A  or  the  A  A  A  or  the  W  P  A 
when  the  cost  for  transportation  In  a  Conestoga  wagon  wa.^  $32 
a  ton  for  a  haul  of  100  miles.  Now  when  a  t(3n  of  freight  on  the 
general  freight  level  of  the  country  can  be  hauled  the  same  dis- 
tance for  a  dollar,  we  have  a  disorganized  country  This  economic 
disorganization  has  been  caused  by  gross  inequalities  and  incon- 
sistencies   in   the   freight   rate   structure. 

The  market  of  the  country  Is  In  the  East  where  the  South  and 
West  must  go  to  buy  and  sell  and  because  of  the  hauls  for  Ion? 
distances,  the  producer  pays  too  big  a  freight  bill  both  ways.  Raw 
materials  are  shipped  several  thousand  miles  to  be  manufactured 
and  then  shipped  back  the  same  distances  as  finished  products  to 
con.sumers.  One  blessing  the  Conestoga  wagon  and  the  ox  train 
conferred— they  were  not  governed  by  red  tape,  rules,  regulations, 
and  theories,  thereby  lowering  the  cost  of  transportation  In  one 
section  and  raii^ing  It  in  another.  Primitive  American  transpor- 
tation 8ystem.s  did  not  enrich  cne  section  of  the  country  whilp 
they  impoverished  other  sections  In  the  old  days,  no  matter  how 
high  the  freight  rates  were,  they  were  as  high  everywhere. 

Thousands  of  different  cities  and  towns  in  southern  and  western 
territories  could  be  used  as  illustrations  and  th?  freight  rates  in 
effect  at  the.se  towns  compared  with  New  York  and  other  cities  and 
towns  In  official  territory,  and  all  will  show  substantially  similar 
degrees  of  dlscnmlnaticns  as  those  shown  here  against  Minneapolis. 
The  benefits  accorded  by  preferential  rates  throughout  official 
territory  are  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  industry  in  the  towns 
east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  All  towns 
regardless  of  size  in  New  England  have  freight  rates  equalized  with 
New  York  and  because  of  this  equalization  Industry  Is  distributed 
throughout  New  England  in  Hingham.  Bingham,  and  Dlngham. 
But  Hayvllle.  MayvlUe.  and  JayviUe — South  and  West — cannot  and 
never  will  manufacture  If  the  discriminations  in  present  freight 
rates  continue  In  effect,  for  there  are  worse  discriminations  against 
the  majority  of  these  small  towns  than  there  are  against  the  larger 
dl.'tributing    centers 

For  many  years,  Minneapolis  having  the  fiction  of  water  competi- 
tion on  the  Mississippi,  was  a  breaking  point  for  rates  north  and 
west  of  the  Twin  Cities  Then  the  Twin  Cities  had  a  consuming 
market  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast.  With  water  competition 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  now  that  market  is  gone 

The  equalization  of  freight  rates  would  establish  and  distribute 
Industry  throughout  the  United  States.  Not  only  would  this  be 
true  of  the  large  commercial  centers,  but  also  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  East  naturally  opposes  any  such  adjustment  because  they 
realize  that  their  Industrial  control  would  be  Jeopardized. 

SECTION    VI     THE    CONCENTRATION    OF    WEALTH    AND    INDtJSTRT 

Economists  are  much  concerned  with  the  concentration  of  wealth 
In  the  United  States  in  the  control  of  a  small  group.  The  wealth  of 
the  country,  income,  expenditures,  debts,  losses,  and  other  economic 
features  have  been  diagnosed  by  complicated  tables  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  statistics.  The  various  analyses  are  valuable  in  that  they 
show  conditions  at  different  stages  in  the  country's  development  and 
the  present  culmination  of  an  economic  catastrophe  But  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  factor  or  factors  which  have  brought  about  this 
disaster  are  missing 

Dosne  In  'Measurements  of  American  Wealth"  says: 
"The  sum  total  of  what  amounts  to  adverse  trade  balances  between 
the  small  communities  and  larger  industrial  centers  has  reached 
enormous  proportions  In  recent  years.  This  drainage  of  the  locally 
germinated  income  has  not  been  neutralized  through  a  compensat- 
ing return  flow  on  Incoming  payments  This  growing  adverse  bal- 
ance between  the  netwcark  of  Industrial  and  financial  centers,  and 
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the  10.000  to  12.000  small  agrlctiltural  and  semiagrlcultural  com- 
munities, has  resulted  In  a  mounting  Indebtedness  of  almost  40 
percent  of  the  population  to  the  external  agencies  of  Insurance, 
finance,  and  goveinment.  That  the  saturation  point  was  reached  by 
1924  is  clearly  evidenced  In  the  total  volxime  of  agricultural  debt, 
and  stationary  and  declining  resources  of  the  country  banks.  Here 
Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  problems  confronting  American 
economy." 

Doane,  while  he  analyzes  and  mentions  the  economic  culmination 
which  has  evolved  during  the  last  60  years,  does  not  attempt  to 
define  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  these  conditions  Evi- 
dently, neither  he  nor  others  who  have  studied  our  economic  prob- 
lems have  been  aware  of  the  Inequalities  permeating  our  distribution 
system.  Nor  have  Doane  and  other  authorities  evaluated  this  con- 
centration of  wealth,  population,  and  Industry  In  that  section  of 
the  country  which  has  been  enriched,  and  conversely  as  to  that 
section  of  the  coimtry  which  has  been  Impoverished 

The  economic  effects  of  transportation  control  and  monopoly 
have  been  entirely  Ignored.  Apparently.  American  economists  do 
not  know  that  the  country  Is  divided  Into  three  grand  divisions 
and  seven  provinces  and  because  of  this  division  and  the  transpor- 
tation favors  which  result,  one- tenth  of  the  coimtry  has  been  able 
to  dominate  and  exploit  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  To  these 
writers  the  United  States  is  one  economic  entity  and  In  their  graphs, 
tables,  and  statistics,  they  deal  with  the  country  as  a  unit  and  not 
as  three  separate  and  distinct  sections  as  divided  by  the  common 
carriers  of  the  country.  They  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  equality  are  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  No  one  has  used  the  statistics 
available  to  determine  In  what  section  the  wealth,  population,  and 
industry  concentration  has  taken  place.  If  they  had  apportioned 
their  analyses  to  the  three  different  sections  of  the  country,  then 
the  true  situation  would  have  been  disclosed. 

The  transportation  advantages  granted  to  official  classification 
territory  and  how  it  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  growth 
of  the  freight-rate  structure  have  "been  explained.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  these  transportation  advantages  and  to  what  extent 
has  the  Eii.st  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  South  and  the 
West?  Ordinary  statistics  taken  from  Government  census  reports 
suffice  to  tell  the  story. 

The  first  study  Is  the  concentration  of  manufactures  because 
manufacturing  creates  markets  for  both  buying  and  selling  and  Is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  economic  set-up.  The  Market  Data 
Handbook  of  the  United  States  for  1927  explains  the  manner  of 
comparison  in  its  introduction  wherein  it  says: 

"Manufacturing  Is  a  transformation  of  materials.  The  economic 
imporunce  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  must  be  judged  not 
by  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  products  leaving  the  factories, 
but  by  the  addition  to  the  utility  or  to  the  money  value  of  the 
materials  The  value  created  by  the  manufacturing  processes  is 
In  most  cases  substantially  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
materials  (including  fuel.  mUl  supplies,  etc.,  aa  explained  under 
•Cost  of  Materials')  and  the  value  of  the  products  In  comparing 
manufacturing  IndusUles  with  one  another  thU  relation  between 
the  value  of  the  finished  products  and  the  cost  of  materials  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  products  of  one  industry  may  be 
valued  at  the  same  amount  as  those  of  another,  but  one  may  have 
added  several  times  as  much  value  to  the  raw  materials  as  the  other. 
and  may,  therefore,  have  been  of  correspondingly  greater  economic 
Importance."  .     ,   ,     ^ 

A  comparison  of  values  added  to  raw  materials  by  manufac- 
ture on  a  per  capita  basis— 1927  census  of  manufactures  using 
the  1920  census  of  population — shows  the  relative  Industrial  Im- 
portance of  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

New  England  In  1927  had  a  per  capita  value  added  to  raw  ma- 
terials by  manufacture  of  $402;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
svlvania  $415-  Ohio.  Indiana,  nilnois.  and  Michigan.  $394; 
across  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  high  freight  rated  western 
classification  territory,  the  added  value  for  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota Iowa  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Dakota  drops  to  $124.  In  North  Dakota  the  added  value  per 
capita  18  only  $19  80.  the  lowest  of  any  State  In  the  Union  even 
though  North  Dakota  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  lignite  coal  ca- 
pable of  being  used  to  produce  cheap  power  for  manufacturing. 
Southern  classification  territory  is  only  $112  per  capita.  The 
3  Pacific  Coast  States  of  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington  with 
lower  freight  rates  because  of  water  competition  and  the  Panama 
Canal  fare  considerably  better  in  thU  comparison  with  a  per 
capita  value  of  $275. 

With  the  high  density  of  population  and  high  p>er  capita  value 
from  the  above  figures  It  Is  evident  that  the  East  greatly  over- 
shadows the  rest  of  the  country  In  manufactiu^s  and  Industry. 
Thl.s  supremacy  establishes  the  East  as  the  country's  market. 
The  market  profits  both  In  buying  and  selling  and  thiis  the 
East  has  the  Industries,  wealth,  and  population  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Its  location  and  natural  resources  woxild  warrant  were 
It  not  for  Its  transportation  advantages. 

In  1929  the  Industrial  output  of  the  United  States  was  $70,- 
137.659.353  and  of  this  Immense  toUl  6  States— New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan— manufactured 
over  50  percent  or  $38,173,395,193.  The  value  added  to  raw  ma- 
terials Is  nearly  4  times  as  great  In  these  States  as  In  the 
Southern  and  Middle  Western  States  bo  that  the  monopoly  of  In- 
dustry Is  quite  apparent. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
EOiSt  has  the  raw  materials,  because  just  the  reverse  Is  the  case. 


Raw    materials    are    produced    In    the    South    and    West    and    are 

shipped  to  the  East  to  be  manufactured. 

The  total  income  from  agricultural,  mineral,  livestock,  and 
dairy  products  In  the  United  States  for  1927,  Oovernment  census, 
was  $15,697,716,000.  All  raw  materials  used  for  food  or  Industry 
come  from  the  earth  except  that  which  comes  from  the  sea. 
Products  taken  from  the  sea  amount  to  about  $100,000,000  an- 
nually Imports  of  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration.  The  above  value  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  what  is  used  in  Industry  and  for  food  consumption  In 
the  United  States.  Of  this  amount  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  produced  $10,697,716,000  or  67  percent  of  the  total  mineral, 
agricultural,  livestock,  and  dairy  production.  The  Eastern  States— 
official  classification  territory — produced  $6,075,067,000  or  S3  percent 
of  the  total  of  raw  materiaLs. 

To  the  average  man  on  the  street  It  would  seem  to  be  practical 
economy  to  manufacture  near  the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw 
materials,  or  "on  the  stump"  as  It  Is  sometimes  expressed,  rather 
than  ship  the  raw  materials  long  distances  and  then  back  to  the 
consumers  where  the  materials  were  produced  But  In  this  country 
the  economic  system  seems  to  be  contrary  to  sound  practical  com- 
mon sense  because  if  the  figures  showing  the  percentages  of  manu- 
facture and  production  of  raw  materials  between  the  different 
sections  are  analyzed,  they  show  Just  the  contrary  There  can  be 
only  one  practical  explanation  for  this  situation — the  rate  struc- 
ture has  forced  the  countri,'  out  of  economic  balance. 

Further  analyzing  manufacturing  statistics  we  find  the  value 
added  to  raw  materials  by  manufacture  In  the  United  States  for 
1927  was  $27,585,210,400  In  official  classification  territory  this 
value  amounted  to  $20,981,331,000  or  76  percent  of  the  value  added. 
In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  value  added  to  raw  mate- 
rials by  manufacture  was  $6,603,8T7.400  or  24  percent  of  the  total; 
that  Is,  the  East  produces  33  percent  of  the  raw  materials  which 
go  into  manufacture  but  manufactures  78  percent  of  the  total  In- 
dustrial output  while  the  South  and  the  West,  producing  67  percent 
of  the  raw  materials,  manufacture  only  24  percent  of  the  Industrial 
output. 

Economic  conditions  like  this  do  not  look  right  on  their  face 
because  aU  the  people.  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  are  of  the 
same  ethnic  stocks;  the  jseople  of  one  section  are  just  as  capable  of 
Industrial  activity,  but  not  more  so,  than  the  people  of  any  other 
section.  All  have  the  same  system  of  government  aikl  equal  rights 
before  the  law  but  not  equal  rights  in  the  matter  of  railway 
transportation  controlled  from  WaU   Street. 

There  is  more  to  tell  of  the  disparity  between  the  three  sections. 
Tlie  States  wherein  the  Industry  of  the  Nation  Is  concentrated  are 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
It  should  be  noted  how  these  States  are  located.  They  are  all  In 
one  district  and  are  not  scattered  or  separated  If  coal  or  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  were  the  foundations  of  their  Industrial 
wealth.  The  States  named  are  all  within  official  classification 
territory,  the  section  which  has  low  rates  In  for  raw  materials  and 
low  rates  out  for  manufactxired  goods.  The  situation  Is  not  a 
coincidence,  not  a  theory,  not  an  index,  table,  or  graph  such  aa  are 
necessary  for  economic  experts  to  explain  their  Ideas,  but  is  an 
actual  physical  fact. 

The  area  of  these  12  States  is  316.140  square  miles  and  compared 
to  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  of  3.026.789  is  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth.  According  to  the  1920  census  the  population  of 
this  10-percent  area  was  48.614,870  or  nearly  45  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  105.710  620.  The  total  wealth  of  the  Un'ted  SUtes 
In  1922  was  $320,803,862,000  of  which  these  12  States  possessed  over 
50  percent  or  $163,428,234,000  The  1920  census  and  the  1922  wealth 
has  been  taken  rather  than  1930  because  conditions  were  nxn'e 
nearly  normal  at  that  time  than  they  are  now.  The  cauaes  for  this 
concentration  of  population  and  wealth  are  the  same  preferential 
and  discriminatory  freight  rates  which  have  also  caused  the  con- 
centration of  industry. 

Indiistry  is  the  builder  of  wealth.  Every  city  or  nation  which 
has  been  industrial  has  created  wealth  from  the  skill  of  its  arti- 
sans. To  industrial  centers  comes  the  raw  materials.  Prom  them 
flow  the  manufactured  goods.  Producers  go  to  the  market  to  sell; 
consumers  to  buy  Two  profits  are  realized;  one  In  buying  cheap; 
the  other  In  selling  dear  and  these  profits  stimulate  the  conununlty 
Into  greater  zeal  and  activity,  again  increasing  their  production  and 
demands  for  raw  materials  which  again  develops  the  growth  and 
wealth  of  the  community. 

It  may  be  argued  that  agricultural  sections  do  not  Increase  In 
population  as  fast  as  Industrial  sections;  but  with  equal  transpor- 
tation serv'lces  and  rates  the  South  and  the  West  would  also  have 
developed  Industry. 

AlFO  It  may  be  doubted  that  the  freight-rate  structure  with  low 
rates  In  for  raw  materials  and  low  rates  out  for  manufactured  goods 
has  built  up  a  concentration  of  Industry  In  official  territory  May 
there  not  be  other  more  potent  causes  natural  in  their  operation 
which  have  brought  aljout  the  growth  nnfl  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  East?  To  answer  these  doubts  It  Is  necessary  to 
analyze  the  essential  elements  which  enter  Into  the  successful 
development  of  industry 

Raw  materials  entering  into  the  flnlFhed  product  should  be  near 
the  place  of  manufacture.  This  is  self-evident.  The  East  produces 
only  one-third  of  these  raw  materials  but  the  low  rates  for  raw 
materials  In  places  the  East  nearer  the  sources  of  supply  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  The  South  and  West  have  these  mnterlals 
at  their  very  doors  but  still  do  not  transform  them  Into  manufac- 
tured articles.     Location  of  industry  near  large  consuming  markets 
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la  more  fidvantageous  than  to  be  near  the  sctirces  of  supply  of  raw 
materials. 

The  East,  with  Ita  greater  density  of  population  and  low  rates  to 
all  parta  of  the  country.  fK»8?8s«i  Nation-wide  consumption.  The 
South  and  We«t.  with  high  freight  rates  prohibiting  access  to 
national  consumption,  has  only  local  markets.  Not  only  do  low 
rates  place  the  sources  of  raw  materials  nearer,  but  they  also  place 
markets  nearer.  Proximity  to  consuming  marktts  In  the  United 
States  is  not  the  geographical  location  but  the  location  In  the 
freight-rate  structure  With  a  railway  system  of  250  000  miles  serving 
135  000.000  people,  with  equally  low  rates  for  long  hauls  both  in  and 
out.  a  factory  located  near  the  geographical  and  population  centers 
would  have  an  advantage  over  one  distant  from  these  centers.  With 
present  rates  this  Is  not  true,  for  New  England  with  rates  equalized 
with  New  York.  In  the  extreme  nnrtheiist  has  greater  industrial  de- 
velopment than  Kansas  In  the  geographical  center  and  also  greater  ; 
than  Iowa,  much  nearer  the  population  center.  New  England  and  | 
the  Ka.-^t  are  brought  nearer  the  consuming  markets  and  areas  of  i 
production  by  the  low  rates  In  and  out.  | 

Another  reason  given  by  some  authorities  Is  that  Industry  Ijelng  , 
Inaugurated  at  certain  places,  skilled  artisans  are  trained  in  the  i 
Industry  which  continues  to  flourish  at  the  place  of  origin.  But  I 
this  18  a  minor  reason.  The  brass  foundries  of  Connecticut  survive  i 
because    of    the    low    freight    rates   granted    New    England 

Skilled  artisans  and  mechanics  residing  In  large  numbers  In 
Industrial  districts  Is  another  supposed  reason.  However,  the  aver- 
age American  farm  boy  can  be  trained  to  become  a  skilled  mechanic, 
be  he  either  from  the  South.  East.  North,  or  West.  A  few  dollars 
of  train  fare  will  transport  trained  mechanics  anywhere.  The 
mechanic  goes  where  he  can  earn  the  highest  wages. 

Other  economists  claim  the  principal  cause  for  the  concentration 
Is  near  access  to  coal  and  that  coal  and  Industry  are  closely  related 
economically  Practically  all  authorities  Ignore  transportation,  that 
Is  the  necessity  for  low  rates  In  for  raw  materials  and  low  rates  out 
for  manufactured  goods  or  only  touch  on  freight  rates  incidentally. 
Whether  coal  or  freight  rates  arc  more  conducive  to  success  in 
Industry  is  a  matter  for  further  Investigation,  but  be  It  remembered 
there  Is  coal  In  the  Midwest  area  In  many  States. 

However,  to  determine  whether  coal  Is  more  Important  than 
transportation  to  Industry,  it  should  be  fair  to  compare  the  cost  of 
coal  m  industry  with  the  cost  of  transportation  in  industry.  A 
BRving  In  cost  of  the  most  Important  element  in  manufacturing 
should  mean  more  than  a  saving  In  cost  of  a  less  important  element. 
The  importance  of  the  element  is  In  some  respects  meastired  by  Its 
aggregate  coat 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  volume  I,  pages  146  to 
148.  gives  a  summary  of  the  amount  In  tons  of  coal  used  In  various 
Industries,    railroads,   and   other   uses.     In    1926   the   railroads   used 
143.000.000  tons  of  coal  or  27  7  percent  of  the  entire  output.     Indus- 
try,   excluding    steel,    used    100.761.000    ton-s.     Coal    used    In    coke 
ovens — a    large    share    of    which    went    Into    the    manufacture    of 
steel — used  68  870.000  tons.     Allocating  the  coal  con.sumed  by  coke 
ovens   to  industry   makes   the   total  amount   used    169.631.000   tons. 
In   1926  the  average  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  $2  52  per  ton. 
making  the  total  cost  of  coal  consumed  In  Industry  M27.470.000 
In  1926  the  freight  revenue  of  the  railroads  amounted  to  $4,808.- 
640.798      What   part  of  this  enormous  bill  was  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  raw  materials  used  In  manufacturing  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  manufactures  is  Impossible  to  ascertain.     But   the   cost  of 
transportation    enters    Into    the    sale    price,    the    distribution    and 
manufacturing  costs  even  to  the  delivery  of  a  bale  of  excelsior  for 
packing  or  a  box  of  matches  to  a  cross-roads  store      Such  commodi- 
ties as  milk.  hay.  feed.  ice.  fuel,  fruits,  and  vegetables  consumed  In 
their  natural  state  and  raw  materials  for  export  should  t>e  exchided 
from    this  transportation   cost.     Probably   the   revenue   from    these 
la.«!t  Items,  with  a  lll)eral  estimate,  would  not  excee<l  25  percent  of 
the  total  freight  revenue,  leaving  the  transportation  cost  to  Indus- 
try  approximately   aS  600.000.000.   or  al>out   nine   times  the  cost  of 
coal   consumed   in   industry 

If  liljeral  allowances,  exceptions,  and  objections  are  deducted 
against  the  alxjve  estimates,  even  then  the  cost  of  transportation 
Is  several  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  coal  Coal  can  be  deliv- 
ered anywhere  at  the  mine  price  plus  the  sales  and  transportation 
costs  The  freight  rates  on  coal  are  low.  but  again  freight  Is  a 
transportation  cost  which  to  that  extent  turns  the  scale  In  favor 
of  transportation.  A  lO-pcrcrnt  saving  on  transportation  costs 
would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire  coal  bill  of  Industry. 
The  price  of  an  article  to  the  consumer  Is  governed  partly  by  the 
transportation  cost.  If  the  freight  rates  are  lower,  the  price  should 
be  less  and  with  competition  In  Industry,  freight  charges  are  an 
Important  Item. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  where  transportation  costs  both  for 
raw  materials  and  for  distribution  are  equal  the  section  having 
coal  has  an  advantage  over  the  location  not  having  coal.  But  coal 
Is  produced  m  31  States  and  In  many  of  these  districts  there  is 
practh-ally  no  Industry.  New  England,  a  highly  developed  indus- 
trial district,  has  no  coal  and  is  no  nearer  PennsyUania  coal  than 
Minnesota,  a  low-rated  industrial  district.  Is  to  Iowa  coal.  North 
Dakota,  with  coal.  Is  the  lowest  In  the  manufactuilng  scale  of  any 
State  m  the  country.  Kentucky.  Alabama,  and  Kansas,  possessing 
coal,  are  not  Industrial  States,  An  examination  of  railroad  rates 
will  disclose  that  each  district  possessing  coal  but  not  having 
manufactures  Is  handicapped  by  higher  freight  rates  than  the  In- 
dustrial districts  either  with  or  without  coal.  Manufacturing, 
therefore,  does  not  concentrate  near  coal  supplies  unless  rail  rates 


are  also  advantageous      Freight  rates,  rather  than  coal.  Is  the  more 
Important  factor  in  the  location  of  Industry. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  preferential  and  advantageous  freight 
rates  are  an  aid  to  Industry.  And.  contra.  It  should  toe  Just  as 
obvious  that  discriminatory  rates  higher  than  those  to  and  from 
competitive  points  must  be  a  disadvantage  to  Industry.  Jenks 
and  Clark.  In  The  Trust  Problem,  make  this  statement: 

-Freight-rate  discriminations  In  behalf  of  favored  shippers  are 
very  frequently  cited  as  a  chief  cause  for  the  formation  and  rapid 
growth  of  trusts  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  discriminations  have  frequently  toeen  made  In  favor  of  large 
shippers,  whether  manufacturers,  buyers  of  grain,  shippers  of  dresses, 
meats,  or  others.  In  fact.  In  many  lines  of  business  for  many 
years  In  the  United  States  It  was  probably  true  that  no  per.-on 
who  did  not  receive  some  rebate  from  the  printed  tariff  rates  or 
other  favor  from  the  railroads  could  remain  in  business,  as  such 
rebates  or  other  favors  were  so  frequently  given. 

"The  enormous  and  dangerous  power  of  the  railways  by  giving 
special  rates  In  favor  of  shipments  to  one  town  to  build  up  that 
town  at  the  expense  of  its  neighboring  rlval.s.  or  to  pour  wealth 
Into  the  lap  of  one  great  shipper  or  manufacturer,  while  bringing 
by  the  same  process  ruin  to  his  competitors,  can  hardly  t>e  over- 
estimated." 

If  railroad  rates,  rebates,  and  special  favors  build  up  trusts  and 
destroy  competitors,  as  Jenks  and  Clark  have  found  to  be  the  case, 
then  freight  rates  are  powerful  factors  In  business  competition. 
If  freight  rates  are  preferential  In  favor  of  one  locality  and  dis- 
criminatory against  another,  the  result  is  the  building  up  of  one 
locality  and  retarding  the  other  Industries  In  the  favored  section 
flourish  but  fall  In  the  one  discriminated  agaln.st. 

The  market  area  of  Industry  Is  limited  by  freight  rates  to  the 
extent  these  rates  permit  competition  with  similar  Industries  In 
other  localities  The  freight-rate  radius  Is  the  Important  factor. 
Converse.  In  Elements  of  Marketing,  says: 

"Size  of  market  territories:  These  may  t>e  said  to  be  a  function  of 
the  differential  of  market  base  prices,  the  freight  tariff  remaining 
constant:  that  is,  the  higher  the  price  in  any  market,  relative  to  that 
of  its  geographical  competitors,  the  narrower  the  territory  that  Is 
economically  tributary  to  it.  Conversely,  size  of  market  territories 
Is  a  function  of  the  freight  differential,  base  price  remaining  con- 
stant. Market  territories  var>'  Inversely  with  increase  cither  In  base 
price  or  of  freight  rates  relative  to  geographical  competitors.  Also. 
the  principle  of  Justice  is  recognized  In  many  railroad-rate  cases  that 
each  community  within  our  borders  Is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Its  natural  advantages  of  location  and  resources.  Sound  In  eco- 
nomics this  rule.  If  consistently  applied,  could  result  In  the  best 
location  of  each  plant  and  In  development  of  Just  the  proper 
size  to  serve  each  market  most  economically.  Without  discrimina- 
tions the  Nation  would  be  most  efficiently  served  The  wastes  of 
cross  freights  In  standardized  goods  would  he  eliminated.  Each 
locality  and  each  enterpriser  In  his  location  would  enjoy  what  might 
properly  be  called  a  natural  fostering  protection  of  freight  costs  to 
which  each  citizen  is  entitled  as  an  economic  agent  In  a  free  state  " 
Converse  has  stated  the  case  of  freight-rate  discrimination  clearly 
and  concisely  But  under  the  present  freight-rate  structure  there  Is 
no  "natural  fostering  protection"  for  the  Industries  of  the  South  and 
West,  such  as  the  people  of  these  two  sections  as  citizens  are  entitled 
to  In  the  full  enJo3mient  of  all  economic  rights. 

The  radius  of  competitive  freight  rates  limits  the  trade  area. 
No  market  can  successfully  compete  with  a  rival  market  in  a  terri- 
tory where  freight  rates  are  unequal,  because  production  costs  do 
not  vary  greatly  and  to  compete  outside  the  area  of  favorable  rates, 
freight  differentials  must  be  conceded  to  the  buyer  and  these  con- 
cessions cut  into  profits  Equality  In  freight  rates,  everything  else 
being  equal,  gives  equal  opportunity  in  distribution  Distribution 
means  sales;  sales  mean  profits.  Without  profits  business  Is  forced 
to  suspend. 

With  low  rates  on  commodities  for  long  hauls,  location  near  the 
source  of  supply  Is  not  a  controlling  factor,  but  with  equalized  rates 
or  high  rates  the  near  source  of  raw  materials  would  be  Important. 
Proximity  to  consuming  markets  Is  an  advantage,  but  again  lower 
freight  rates  on  manufactured  goods  cut  for  long  hauls  the  nearer 
markets  become  on  an  actual  doUars-and-cents  basis.  With  equal- 
ized rates  location  near  the  geographical  and  population  centers 
would  be  Important.  New  Elngland.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  all 
other  cities  In  the  East  have  lower  freight  rates  than  towns  outside 
of  ofSclal  territory  Consequently,  with  a  larger  freight-rate  radius 
these  towns  have  a  greater  trade  territory.  Low  rates  give  eastern 
towqs  distribution  for  manufactured  goods  to  every  corner  of  the 
United  States.  Again  commodity  rates  en  raw  materials  are  very 
low.  while  rates  on  manufactured  goods  are  comparatively  high 
The  discrimination  on  the  high-rated  freight  Is  a  greater  factor 
than  the  less  differences  on  low-rated  freight 

Minneapolis  and  all  other  towns  In  the  South  and  West  have  such 
high  freight  rates  on  manufactured  goods  out  confining  'heir  mar- 
ket radius  to  a  few  hundred  miles  Beyond  thl.s  radius  Minneapolis 
shippers  must  equalize  freight  differentials:  thus,  a  large  part  of  the 
potential  market  is  cut  cff  from  their  Industries.  Access  to  eastern 
territory  Is  prohibitive  because  of  hieher  freight  rates,  but  eastern 
manutacturers  are  able  to  compete  anywhere  in  the  country  with 
local  Industries  This  has  placed  strict  limitations  on  marketing 
territories  tributary  to  Industrial  centers  In  the  South  and  West. 
Large-scale  enterprises  are  almost  solely  confined  to  the  East  and 
because  of  volume  of  production  with  low  freight  rates  are  competi- 
tors with  the  smaller  local  enterprises  which  are  gradually  being 
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eliminated  for  the  East  is  steadily  growing  In  Indxistry  until  even- 
tually It  will  have  an  absolute  monopoly  on  the  greater  share  of  man- 
ufacturing. Some  of  the  larger  eastern  concerns  have  established 
branch  factories,  but  these  plants  are  part  of  a  manufacturing 
chain  controlled  from  the  East. 

A  number  of  cl'les  In  the  South  and  West  do  a  certain  amount  of 
manufacturing:  not  large  In  ▼olume  or  of  much  diversification,  but 
in  some  lines  there  are  large  and  successful  concerns.  These  indus- 
tries are  succes-sful  either  t)ecatise  exceptionally  low  freight  rates 
have  been  gTante<l  the  manufacturer  as  a  special  concession  or  the 
manufacturer  holds  patent  rights  on  his  Inventions  which  give  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  product  so  prices  can  be  fixed  high  enough 
to  absorb  tlie  disadvantage  in  freight  rates.  Then  some  articles  are 
small  In  bulk  and  of  light  weight,  but  of  high  value  wherein  the 
manufacturing  profit  Is  large  and  freight  Is  an  Inconsequential  item. 

Standardized  and  staple  goods  wherein  freight  Is  a  factor  can- 
not,  as  a  r\ile.   be  manufactured   In  southern   and   western   towns 
in  competition  with  ffictorles  In  official  territory  unless  there  are 
.  exceptional  circumstances  and  conditions  which  enable  them  to 
compete  against  adverse  transportation  conditions. 

With  this  practical  monopoly,  the  East  is  the  buying  market 
for  raw  materials  and  the  selling  market  for  manufactured  goods. 
Being  the  market,  the  East,  to  a  certain  extent  can  fix  prices  on 
what  It  sells  and  depress  prices  on  what  It  buys.  The  fixing  of 
prices  Is  an  advantage  the  market  has  always  possessed,  and  It  is 
not  backward   In   taking  all  the  benefits  of  the   situation. 

All  deliveries  both  for  what  Is  bought  and  sold  must  be  made 
at  the  market.  The  South  and  West  as  sellers  pay  the  freight  to 
market;  as  buyers  they  pay  the  freight  from  the  market.  On 
long  hauls  to  dl.stant  markets,  even  with  low  freight  rates,  the 
freight  bills  of  the  South  and  West  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum.  So  the  greater  portion  of  the  freight  bill  of  the  country 
Is  paid  by  the  Sotith  and  the  West. 

The  city  of  New  York,  because  of  tributary  water  navigation 
through  Its  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes,  its  location  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  coast  pos.sesses  all  the  "circum- 
stances and  conditions"  of  water  competition,  the  basis  for  rate 
building  over  alma*-t  the  entire  United  States  This  theory  of 
water  competition  has  created  this  fan-like  transportation  struc- 
ture with  New  York  as  the  pivot  with  low  rates  In  and  out  of  Its 
market  Preferential  freight  rates  have  made  New  York  the  one 
great  central  and  controlling  market  of  the  country  even  though 
It  Is  offside  and  far  from  the  geographical  and  poptilatlon 
centers. 

With  11.000.000  people  In  Its  metropolitan  area.  New  York  has 
become  the  greatest  city  the  world  has  ever  known  No  other 
city  in  history  ha."  ever  had  262.000  miles  of  railways  worth 
$26,000,000,000.  operating  60.000  locomotives  and  two  and  one- 
half  million  freight  cars,  hauling  400  000  000,000  ton-miles  of 
freight  each  year  In  and  out  of  Its  market  at  the  lowest  rates 
ever  known.  Other  commercial  cities  have  been  mere  pigmies 
compared  to  this  New  Jerusalem.  London.  Its  only  near  rival, 
built  up  a  supremacy  in  the  British  Empire  by  a  similar  freight- 
rate  structure,  the  difference  being  that  London  has  a  maritime 
commerce  with  low  rates  In  and  out  while  New  York  has  both 
rail  and  maritime. 

Probably  the  average  person  hardly  realized  the  predominance  of 
New  York  over  other  cities  and  markets  of  the  country  That  It 
Is  the  principal  and  central  market  of  the  United  States  cannot 
successfully  be  disputed.  A  few  facts  and  figures  will  show  how 
It  overshadows  all  other  commercial  centers  of  the  Nation 

The  market  pages  of  the  dally  press  of  the  country  are  fair  In- 
dexes of  the  volume  cf  trade  and  commerce.  The  market  sections 
of  the  papers  throughout  the  country  are  as  alike  as  peas  In  a  pod 
so  let  us  take  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  April  12.  1935.  as  a  fair 
sample.  The  market  section  of  the  Tribune  quotes  New  York  stock 
quotation  for  712  stocks,  575  domestic  bonds.  144  foreign  bonds. 
289  curb  stocks  320  curb  bonds,  and  17  foreign  curb  bonds.  Chi- 
cago is  quoted  on  only  67  stocks  and  bonds;  Bosion,  29  TWin  Cities, 
20.  Seven -eighths  of  the  market  news  and  market  quotations  are 
dated  from  New  York.  The  New  York  commercial  exchanges  In- 
clude money.  United  States  land-bank  bonds,  foreign  exchange, 
cotton,  silk  futures,  sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  cotton  goods,  silver, 
and  metals. 

Chicago  was  referred  to  in  a  few  Items  as:  Outside  produce.  Chi- 
cago futures,  potatoes,  livestock,  and  grain.  Minneapolis  had  only 
Its  home  markets:  Twin  City  produce.  South  St.  Paul  livestock, 
grain,  and  ficur.  Other  markets  are  only  Incidentally  mentioned, 
so  evidently  to  the  outside  world  their  maikets  are  of  little  Im- 
portance as  national  markets  No  other  market  In  the  country 
makes  even  a  comparative  showing  with  New  York. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Times  has  seven  pages  In  Its  financial 
section.  About  one-tenth  of  this  space  Is  devoted  to  markets  and 
market  news  outside  of  New  York.  If  other  markets  are  Important, 
they  would  be  more  generally  quoted  not  only  by  the  New  York 
papers  but  by  the  dally  press  of  the  country.  An  examination  of 
the  dally  pwipers  reveals  the  same  preponderance  of  evidence  in  proof 
that  New  York  Is  the  one  great  market  of  the  country. 

In  1929  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanee  reported  transactions  In 
stock  shares  to  the  extent  of  1.124.990.980  shares  Tlie  par  value 
cf  bonds  traded  was  $3,020,316,700.  Other  stock  exchanges  of  the 
ccuntr>-  are  not  of  sxifflclent  importance  to  have  their  transactions 
published 


The  New  York  Clearing  Hous--  Association  reports  bank  clear- 
ings for  New  York  In  1929  amounting  to  $477,242,282,000.  while  for 
the  other  15  principal  cities  of  the  country  the  total  clearings 
were  $180  259  145  000.  In  1932  Kew  York's  clearings  had  dropped 
to  $180.138,464  000.  while  the  total  for  172  cities  of  the  country 
amounted  to  $256,744  492  000 

Stock  exchange  transactions  and  bank  clearings  arc  good  in- 
dexes of  market  conditions.  Tfce  evidence  shows  that  no  other 
market  is  in  the  same  class  with  Now  York.  The  majority  of 
the  great  life  Insvirance  companies  are  located  either  In  New 
York  City  or  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey.  Here  are  the  largest  banks  In  the  country,  together 
with  great  financial  concerns  as  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co..  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  8i  Co.  Most  of  the  great  Industrial  corporations  have  their 
headquarter?  In  New  York,  and  :t  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  controlled  from  Wall  Street. 

New  York  Is  the  home  of  --he  Money  Trust.  This  is  not 
actually  a  trust  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  but  Is  rather  a 
community  of  Interest,  a  network  or  Interrelation  of  the  big 
bank.<<.  financal  Intere.sts.  railroads.  Industrials,  and  life  Instirance 
companies.  Wormser  In  Frankenstein.  Incorporated,  outlines  this 
community  of  interest: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  200  corporations  today  control 
between  35  percent  and  45  percent  of  the  entire  business  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  the  economic  assets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, agriculture,  and  the  learned  professions.  Mr.  Gardiner 
C.  Means  In  a  study  which  api)ear8  In  the  American  Economic 
Review  for  March  1931.  states  tnat  these  200  large  corporations 
had  combined  assets  in  the  year  1927  of  more  than  167.000.000,- 
000  and  controlled  almost  half  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try and  considerably  more  thr.n  half  Its  Industry.  During  recent 
years  they  grew  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  three-hundred-thou- 
sand-odd smaller  corporations.  If  the  present  rate  of  growth  Is 
maintained,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  If  not  less,  these  corporations 
will  own  or  at  least  dominate  half  the  national  wealth  cf  the  United 
States 

"Moreover.  200  corporations  In  this  country  reported  40  percent 
of  the  Nation's  net  Income  in  1!)30.  This  shows  the  tremendous 
extent  to  which  these  great  ojrporatlons  are  participating  in 
and  controlling  the  Nation's  business.  The  income  tax  returns 
files  for  1930  establish  that  200  corporations,  representing  less 
than  one-sixteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  303.000  corporations  filing 
tax  returns,  reported  more  than  40  percent  of  all  net  incomes  and 
45  percent  of  all  gross  assets.  These  corporations  Include  45 
railroads.  58  public  utilities  cor]K>ratlons.  and  97  Industrial  cor- 
porations. The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  as- 
serted that  only  3  4  percent  of  all  manufacturing  corporations 
In  this  country  employ  more  than  250  employees,  and  only  1.4 
percent  employ  more  than  E0<3.  These  figures  establish  the 
domination  of  a  small  handful  of  corporations  so  convincingly 
as  to  refute  the  possibility  of  ccntradlctlon.  When  It  Is  remem- 
bered that  these  200  corp>oratlons  have  no  more  than  a  few 
thousand  directors,  the  immenfity  of  the  power  placed  in  the 
control  of  a  bare  handful  of  individuals,  comparatively  speak^ing, 
Is  grasped  readily." 

Laidler  In  his  book  Concentration  in  American  Industry  reveals 
the  concentration  of  financial  control  in  a  few  large  banking  Insti- 
tutions    Laidler  says: 

"As  a  result  of  these  dcvelopmer  ts.  250  banks  held  resources  In  the 
beginning  of  1930  of  $33,400.000,COO  out  of  total  bank  resotiroes  In 
the  Nation  of  $72,000,000,000  Tl.us  1  percent  of  the  banks  of  the 
country  directly  controlled  more  than  46  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional resources.  Twenty-four  New  York  banks,  or  leas  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total,  have  combined  resources  of  about 
$16,800,000,000.  or  15  percent  of  tie  total  resources  in  the  banks  of 
the  Nation,  while  their  capltalizat.on  of  nearly  $700,000,000  Is  almost 
comparable  in  total  to  that  cf  ncaxly  20,000  country  banks  bit\iatcd 
In  towns  of  10,000  or  less." 

According  to  Laidler.  there  were,  in  1929.  20  life  Insurance  com- 
panies with  over  $80,000,000,000  of  insurance  in  force,  with  nearly 
$415,000,000  of  new  business  paid  for  and  with  total  admitted  assets 
of  $14,726,000,000.  All  but  3  of  these  20  companies  arc  in  the  East. 
The  eastern  life-insurance  companies  In  New  York  and  vicinity  are 
another  factor  In  this  community  of  Interest  centered  here.  The 
life  Insurance  companies  are  heavy  buyers  of  bends  In  the  New  York 
market,  and  their  assistance  is  immeasurable  when  banks  and  finan- 
cial Institutions  undertake  to  underwrite  large  Issues. 
Laidler  adds: 

"The  most  valuable  accounts  a  bank  can  have  (as  George  S.  Mum- 
fcrd.  president  of  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Boston,  declares)  are 
the  accounts  of  the  railroads,  great  Indu.strlal  corporations,  and  the 
life  insurance  companies  " 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above,  there  should  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration the  community  of  Interfst  of  the  railroads,  probably  the 
greatest  Industry  in  the  country  v/ith  assets  of  about  $26,000,000,000. 
and  with  annual  Incomes  In  normal  times  of  five  to  six  billions.  The 
financing  of  these  railroads  is  bundled  by  the  two  great  financial 
hotises  of  J  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co. 

This  concentration  of  wealth,  capital,  and  financial  dominance 
In  New  York  affords  another  parallel  to  what  occuired  when  Tjxe 
and  Sidon,  Athens,  Rome,  Venice.  Holland,  and  London  controlled 
the  transportation  and  trade  of  the  world.  With  low  rat«a  In 
and  out  of  its  market,  each  dominant  city  In  Its  turn  realized  on  the 
profits  of  trade  or  tribute,  the  accumulation  of  the  profits  being 
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reaUz*^  Into  raj«h  and  crediU.  each  market  In  Its  txirn  became  the    ( 
ftnanclal  master  of   the  world      No  nation  or  city,   unless  it  had    i 
control  of  transportation  and  consequently  markets,  has  ever  been    i 
able  to  achieve  financial  domination      The  turn   of  the   wheel  has 
placed  New  York  on  a   higher  ftnanclal  emintnce   than  any   other 
city  or  nation  has  ever  reached. 

New   York,  because  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  water  compe- 
tition  Is  more  favored   In  the  rail-rate   structure  than   any  other 
city       There  are.  of  course,   the   usual   exceptions,   but   the   general 
level  ta  In  favor  of  New  York.     Official  classification  territory  also    i 
has  a  general   lower  freight  level  both  In  and  out.     Rate  equality    ! 
prevails  In  official  between  all  towns  and  sections  but  this  equality   | 
does   not    pertain   to   towns  and   sections  In  southern   and    western    , 
territories       This    uniformity    in    official    has    been    the    cause    for 
the  general  distribution  of  Industry  In  all  towns  In  ofRclal.     Uni- 
formity in  freight  rates  enables  Hlngham.  Bingham,  and  Dlngham 
in   New   England   to  manufacture  on    an  equal   footing  with  New 
York  and  Boston  as  far  as  transportation  costs  are  concerned      The 
graded  and  maximum  rate  scale  In  Texas  prevents  one  city  from 
monopolizing  trade  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  usual 
rate  theories  prevailed  In  Texas. 

Because  of  the  rigid  and  uniform  rate  structure  In  official  almost 
every  town  Is  more  or  less  engaged  In  manufacturing  with  a  na- 
tional market  for  Its  production.  Many  small  towns  have  large 
manufacturing  plants  turning  out  articles  of  Nation-wide  use  and 
reputation. 

With  industry  concentrated  In  official  territory  through  trans- 
portation advantages  granted  during  the  last  60  years,  it  is  but 
natural  that  wealth  and  population  Is  centered  In  this  section 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  alleged  In  contradiction  to  this  statement  that  the  East  is  an 
older  section  and  that  this  growth  and  wealth  Is  but  natural.  Fur- 
thermore, the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  Eastern  States  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Western  States  so  there  cannot  be  the  concentration 
of  wealth  claimed.  Statistics  show  that  the  people  of  Nevada  are 
the  wealthiest  per  capita  of  any  State  In  the  country  with  a  wealth 
of  $6998  each  Wyoming  is  second  with  M.663.  and  Iowa  third 
with  M.274.  while  Massachusetts  has  only  $3,243:  New  York.  t3.246; 
and  Pennsylvania.  aS  187.  These  flprtires  are  for  1922  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  Inhabitants  In  the  last-named  States  are  poorer 
and  the  States  are  jxjorer  than  the  three  Western  States  which  have 
a  larger  per  capita  wealth.  Prom  this  It  may  be  deduced  that  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  are  in  the  West  and  not  in  the 
East,  prosperity  being  measured  by  the  per  capita  wealth 

The  usual  per-caplta  figures  are  not  a  fair  comparison  of  wealth. 
All  natural  wealth  Is  produced  from  the  ground  except  a  portion 
which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  ground  area  per  inhabitant  and 
also  the  richness  and  potential  wealth  in  the  ground,  whether 
In  soil  or  In  minerals,  should  also  be  tak»n  into  consideration. 
It  Is  not  a  fair  comparison  to  merely  divide  the  wealth  by  the 
population.  One  additional  factor  should  be  taken  —the  ground 
area  per  person.  It  is  practically  Impossible  in  such  calculation 
to  determine  the  comparative  quality  and  productiveness  of  the 
land  But  on  the  basis  of  land  area  alone  let  U3  make  a  compari- 
son of  New  York  State  with  Iowa 

The  area  of  New  York  is  47.645  square  miles,  with  a  population 
In  1920  of  10  385  227  or  217  to  the  square  mile.  In  1922  the  total 
wealth  of  the  State  w;is  »37.035  262.000.  or  S3.436  per  capita  or 
$77,717  per  square  mile  The  acreage  per  Inhabitant  was  29  acres. 
If  the  per-capita  wealth  is  divided  by  29  the  result  is  a  wealth 
per  person  per  acre  of  $1,184  82 

The  area  of  Iowa  is  55  586  square  miles,  with  a  population  In 
1920  of  2,404.021.  or  43  persons  to  the  square  mile  In  1922  the 
total  wealth  of  the  State  was  $10,511,682,000.  or  $4,274  per  capita 
or  $18,911  per  square  mile.  The  acreage  per  Inhabitant  was  14.9 
acres  If  the  per  capita  wealth  is  divided  by  14  9  the  result  is  a 
wea  th  per  person  per  acre  of  $286  84. 

Based  en  an  acreage  of  land  for  each  person,  granting  equal 
prcKluctlveness  of  the  land  acre  for  acre,  then  New  York  is  four 
times  better  off  in  per  capita  wealth  per  person  per  acre  than 
Iow.\  Iowa,  "where  the  tall  corn  grows. •'  is  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  country  and  nearer  the  population  center  than  New 
York  If.  since  1870.  Iowa  had  been  favored  with  Just  and  fair 
transp^irtation  rates.  Its  wealth,  person  for  person  and  acre  for 
acre,  and  total  for  total,  would  without  doubt  have  more  nearly 
compared  with  New  York  Other  Western  and  Southern  States 
suffer  likewise  In  comparison  with  New  York  or  with  other  States 
in  cfflcial  territory.  The  central  We;?tern  States,  wl'h  their  rich 
land  and  Immense  natural  resources  of  raw  materials,  should  be 
the  wealthiest  section  area  for  area,  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  As  it  Is  they  are  the  "backward  States"  inhabited  by  the 
"sons  of  the  wild  Jackasses  ' 

Nor  is  it  because  the  Eastern  States  are  older  and  have  been 
settled  longer  that  they  are  and  should  be  so  greatly  advanced  In 
population.  Industry,  and  wealth;  in  due  time  the  newer  States 
will  catch  up  with  the  older  States  The  differences  are  too 
great  and  too  unnatural  to  be  accounted  for  with  such  simple 
reasoning  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1870  railroad 
building  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  West,  has 
equalized  opportunities  for  development  of  the  Western  States 
with  Eas-tern  The  Western  States  lack  not  only  wealth  and  popu- 
lation but  also  industries,  the  greatest  builders  of  wealth  and 
population.  Industries  cannot  be  successfully  developed  and 
maintained  without  equal  and  competitive  channels  of  distribu- 


tion for  manufactured  goods  and  this  means  fair  and  competitive 
freight  rates. 

But  the  disproportionate  growth  and  wealth  of  the  2  sections  is 
not  Just  the  natural  effects  of  time.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1790  was  3  929  214.  and  up  to  1830.  when  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  country  commenced  because  of  the  building  of  rail- 
roads the  population  increased  to  12.866.020.  In  1870  the  popula- 
tion was  38  558.371.  increasing  in  60  years  in  1930  to  122.775.046.  so 
that  the  greatest  growth  of  the  country  has  been  during  the  time 
railroad  mileage  was  greatly  extended  throughout  the  West.  This 
growth  was  not  the  natural  increase  because  of  births  but  was 
caused  by  an  immense  imm.gration.  One  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments for  this  immigration  was  the  free  homestead  lands  of  the 
West.  ,  ..^      ^     . 

For  about  30  years,  until  this  free  land  was  taken,  the  West 
grew  rapidly  In  population.  Since  1900  many  of  the  Western  States, 
though  still  sparsely  settled,  have  not  Increased  in  population  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  Eastern  States.  The  Eastern  States  were 
so  densely  populated  and  intensely  developed  that  the  natural  op- 
portunities should  not  have  been  as  advantageous  in  the  East  as 
in  the  West.  In  this  60  years  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
should  have  grown  at  about  the  same  rate  as  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  grew  In  the  first  60  vears  of  their  development.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  hypothesis,  the  comparative  growth  of  Ohio  and 
North  Dakota  should  be  a  fair  comparison. 

Ohio  was  first  settled  in  about  1793  at  Marietta.  Its  area  Is 
40  070  square  miles  In  1790  the  State  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest  of  hardwood  timber  which  had  to  be  cleared  and  burned  off 
and  grubbed  before  the  land  could  be  used  for  agricultiu-al  pur- 
poses But  little  merchantable  use  could  be  made  of  this  timber. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  In  1790  was  about  4,000.000, 
,  and  heavy  immigration  from  foreign  coimtrles  did  not  begin  until 
alKDUt  1820;  so  Ohio  did  not  in  Its  early  development  have  a  large 
source  of  immigration  to  draw  from.  There  were  no  railroads  until 
I  about  1845.  The  Erie  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio  River,  and 
local  canals  furnished  cheap  water  transportation,  but  not  a  service 
comparable  to  the  later  building  of  the  railroads.  Ohio  grew  from 
nothing  in  1790  to  a  population  ol  1,500.000  In  50  years  to  1840. 

North  Dakota  began  to  develop  in  1870.  Its  area  Is  70.183 
square  miles,  one  and  three-fourths  as  large  as  Ohio,  It  is  a 
prairie  State  with  a  very  rich  soil.  The  sod  needed  only  to  be 
broken  one  year  to  be  sowed  to  crops  the  next.  From  1870  to 
1900  was  a  very  active  period  in  railroad  building  in  North  Dakota. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  forty  million  and 
North  Dakota  had  this  population  to  draw  from  with  the  added 
attraction  of  free  homesteads  for  the  Immigrants.  From  1870  there 
was  a  heavy  Immigration  into  the  United  States.  North  Dakota 
possesses  immense  deposits  of  lignite  coal  which  could  be  used  as 
cheap  power  in  manufacturing  From  1870  to  1920  North  Dakota 
grew  from  nothing  to  646,872  and.  although  sliil  sparsely  settled 
and  practically  undeveloped,  only  increased  to  a  population  of 
680  845  in  1930.  and  has  declined  since  then  according  to  the 
1940  census. 

Ohio  Is  In  a  low  freight-rated  territory  while  North  Dakota  Is 
in  one  of  the  highest  freight-rated  sections  in  the  country.  North 
I  Dakota  with  all  Its  coal  has  no  industries.  It  is  near  Minnesota 
iron  ore.  It  uses  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  implements  ahd 
Fargo,  its  principal  city,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  distributing 
points  for  farm  machinery  in  the  country.  But  the  only  piece 
of  farm  machinery  manufactured  at  Fargo,  and  that  only  in  a 
small  way.  is  a  wild  oats  cleaner.  This  machine  Is  strictly  In 
keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  times  and  conditions  in  North 
j  Dakota,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  youth  of  the  State 
can  hardly  afford  to  "sow  their  wild  oats." 

Like  comporiiions  with  similar  results  could  be  made  of  other 
Eastern  and  Western  States  until  the  Pacific  coast  States  are 
reached,  Trans-Missouri  and  Interm.ountaln  Territories  are  the 
highest  rated  sections  in  the  country  and  because  of  freight-rate 
discrimination,  the  development  of  this  vast  area  has  bttn  le- 
tarded.  Not  only  have  these  two  sections  been  retarded  but  It 
has  become  necessary  for  the  people  to  mortgage  their  homes  and 
farms  in  order  to  barely  exist.  Tliere  are  practically  no  industries 
'  in  th?se  sections  although  they  can  be  made  to  produce  a  vast 
wealth  of  raw  materials  which  could  be  manufactured  locally  If 
competitive  rates  on  manufactured  goods  enabled  their  industries 
to  reach  national  markets. 

It  seems  apparent  that  growth  of  population,  wealth,  and  in- 
dustry out  of  all  natural  proportions  has  taken  place  in  official 
territory  where  transportation  conditions  are  most  favorable  and 
that  there  has  been  no  such  comparative  growth  and  development 
in  the  West  where  transportation  conditions  are  adverse.  No  other 
fundamental  and  Important  causes  have  as  yet  been  assigned  for 
these  differences  except  that  of  Senator  Moses,  of  Vermont,  wh^ 
called  the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  "the  sons  of  wild  Jack- 
asses;" and  that  of  Senator  Grundy,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  desig- 
nated the  South  and  West  as  "the  backward  States."  If  we 
are  "wild."  it  is  the  freight-rate  situation  which  has  made  us 
••wild."  If  these  States  are  "backward  '  it  is  because  for  60  years 
we  have  been  exploited  by  the  industrial  and  financial  East.  We 
are  "jackasses"  because  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  endured 
these  afBlctions. 

SECTION    Vn.    THE    DEPRESSIOJi 

We  who  have  spent  our  adolescence  and  active-business  lives  In 
j  the  Hayvllles,  Mayvilles,  and  Jasrvilles.  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
1    have  had  some  rather  interesting  and  unusual  experiences  in  the 
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*t>oomlng"  and  building  up  of  these  towns  The  businessmen  of 
these  towns — towns  ranging  In  population  from  five  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand— having  come  from  the  industrial  East,  realized  that  in  addi- 
tion to  agriculture,  the  towns,  if  they  were  to  grow  and  prosper, 
must  be  developed  industrially. 

The  men  of  these  towns  were  aggressive  and  ambitious.  Their 
first  dreams  were  to  make  their  towns  indiistrial  and  manufacturing 
cities.  Each  place  had  a  wide  trade  area  with  the  competition  of 
several  railroads  tapping  the  section  In  all  directions.  Raw  ma- 
terials were  near  at  hand  and  labor  was  plentiful  at  reasonable 
wages.    The  outlook  seemed  favorable  for  manufacturing. 

At  Hayville  along  about  1880  a  "commercial  club"  was  organized 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  considerable  oratory,  A  factory  wais  pro- 
moted and  started.  The  businessmen  subscrit>ed  to  a  substantial 
bonus  for  the  new  enterprise,  gave  a  free  manufacturing  site,  and 
took  stO'-k  in  the  venture.  Similar  movements  occurred  In  Mayville 
and  JayvlUe  and  factories  ranging  in  production  from  clothes  pins 
to  threshing  machines  started.  But  In  a  few  years  practically  every 
factory  went  haywire.  The  "commercial  club."  greatly  discouraged, 
became  somnolent. 

After  a  few  years  respite  during  which  the  businessmen  had 
ceased  bemoaning  their  losses  on  the  first  venture,  another  urge  of 
ambitious  enthusiasm  Infected  the  businessmen  of  Hayville  A 
new  club  was  organized  which  was  called  the  Twenty-five  Thou- 
sand Club,  for  a  town  of  five  or  ten  thousand,  if  It  was  to  get  going. 
should  shoot  Its  arrow  at  a  star.  This  time  several  new  factories 
were  started  with  high  hopes  and  expectations  and  with  thousands 
oX  dollars  of  local  money  raised  to  float  the  new  enterprises.  But 
these  factories  were  also  failures  after  careers  of  only  a  few  years. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  club  evaporated  because  of 
these  disappointments. 

Three  or  four  years  passed  In  bucolic  contentment  until  the  rest- 
less and  still  ambitious  younger  businessmen  started  a  new  organi- 
sation which  they  dignified  with  the  psychological  name  of 
"Confidence  in  Hayville  Club."  There  was  a  general  feeling  among 
the  younger  generation  that  the  failures  of  the  past  were  caused  by 
the  mistakes  and  lack  of  confidence,  public  spirit,  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  old  fogies  who  had  managed  the  former  promotions. 
Again  new  factories  were  promoted  and  financed  by  the  Confidence 
In  Hayville  Club  and  again  the  outcome  was  loss  and  failure. 

No  one  In  Hayville  knew  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures,  but 
they  were  nothing  daunted  by  their  past  experiences  So  every  4  or 
5  years  thereafter  a  new  commercial  club  was  organized  and  the 
same  futile  campaigns  were  inaugurated.  The  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association,  the  Boosters'  Club,  the  Industrial  Bureau,  and 
the  Better  Hayville  Club,  the  Junior  Association,  and  also  two  or 
three  luncheon  clubs  In  successive  5-year  periods  for  the  40  follow- 
ing years  were  unable  to  promote  Indtistry  in  Hayville  even  with 
the  most  strenuous  and  energetic  efforts  and  with  the  waste  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Hayville  money.  What  has 
been  described  took  place  along  similar  lines  In  hundreds  of 
HayvillcH,  Mayvilles.  and  Jayvllles  of  the  Middle  West 

Prcmr.ters.  playing  on  local  pride  and  ambition.  Initiated  enter- 
prises which  often  were  impracticable  and  which  only  served  to 
enrich  the  fly-by-nights  who  left  town  after  pocketing  their  gains. 
But  many  of  the  ventures  were  well  considered  and  carefully 
planned  and  should  have  l>een  successful  If  some  fundamental 
economic  obstacle  affecting  local  conditions  had  not  made  success 
Impossible. 

If  one  Interested  in  the  vagaries  of  human  nature,  goes  to  Hayville 
today,  he  would  find  that  the  old  title.  "Commercial  Club"  has 
been  resurrected  and  the  businessmen  of  Hayville  are  again  sub- 
scribing to  the  stock,  have  turned  over  an  abandoned  factory  build- 
ing and  have  donated  a  bonus  to  a  proposed  pitchfork  factory  and 
again  Hayville  has  visions  of  industrial  greatness. 

Although  no  one  either  in  Hayville.  Mayville.  or  Jayvllle  realized 
the  causes  of  the  repeated  failures  of  their  industrial  enterprises, 
yet  If  freight  rates  and  their  transportation  problems  had  been 
studied  and  analyzed,  the  causes  would  have  been  found.  This  last 
statement  may  be  too  optimistic  for  we,  who  lived  in  Hayville  for 
many  years  and  participated  in  many  of  these  futile  efforts  tried 
time  and  again  to  tell  Hayville  that  tbelr  problem  was  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates  and  transportation  disadvantages,  but  they  would 
not  believe  and  the  same  indifference  or  obtuseness  may  be  met 
with  now. 

To  illustrate  Hajrvllle's  transp>ortation  problem,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  clothespin  factory  promoted  by  the  "Boosters  Club"  in 
Hayville.  The  clothespin  factory  at  Hayville  was  in  competition 
with  several  large  eaj-tern  factories  which  had  national  markets  and 
the  volume  of  each  of  these  factories  was  many  times  larger  than 
the  Hayville  factory.  With  large  scale  production,  the  eastern  fac- 
tories were  each  able  to  make  a  greater  net  profit  with  a  smaller 
margin  cf  manufacturing  profit  than  Hayville  even  though  Hayville 
had  near  access  to  raw  materials  and  the  eastern  factories  had  to 
ship  in  their  materials  from  a  distance,  Hayvllle's  market  was 
limited  to  Mayville  and  Jayvllle  and  other  surrounding  towns  In 
a  restricted  district  because  of  high  rates  under  the  western  classi- 
fication for  manufactured  goods  shipped  out  cf  Hayville,  These 
rates  prevented  shipments  to  eastern  territory  and  thus  Hayville 
was  shut  out  of  a  large  consuming  market.  The  eastern  manufac- 
turer had  lower  distribution  costs  throughout  the  country  with  a 
lower  classification  and  low  carload  rates  to  principal  distributing 
point  such  as  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities,  Omaha.  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
and  other  cities  as  far  west  as  the  coast.  The  wholesale  houses  of 
tbese  cities  sold  clothespins  as  a  part  of  their  general  line  as  cheap 


or  even  cheaper  than  Hay\llle  could  sell  In  its  own  local  territory. 
Hayville  cotild  not  ship  and  sell  to  these  wholesale  houses  because 
carload  rates  on  clothespins  out  of  Hayville  were  the  same  as  less- 
than-carload  rates  under  the  western  classification  and  the  freight 
bill  from  Hayville  for  500  miles  was  larger  than  the  freight  bill  from 
Dlngham  for  1.500  miles, 

A  combination  of  eastern  manufacturers,  or  a  clothespin  trust, 
was  organlred.  To  put  Hayville  out  of  business,  the  price  of 
clothespin"!  In  its  local  trade  territory  was  cut  so  low  that  Hay- 
ville could  not  meet  the  competition,  so  the  factory  had  to  close. 
The  trust,  while  cutting  prices  In  Hayville  territory,  raised  prices 
In  Georgia,  where  there  was  no  local  competition,  and  thtis  re- 
couped its  losses  on  account  of  Hayville. 

If  Hayville  had  not  been  located  near  the  source  of  raw  materials, 
the  factory  would  have  been.  In  any  event,  a  hopeless  venture. 
With  raw  materials,  the  promoters  naturally  thought  that  a 
clothcf-pin  factory  had  reasonable  chances  of  success.  But  the 
eastern  factories  had  low  rates  for  raw  materials  In  and  low  rates 
for  manufactured  goods  out.  the  rates  applying  to  the  entire  United 
States,  while  Hayville  had  the  highest  possible  rates — what  the 
traffic  would  bear — to  Its  nearby  markets  and  everywhere  elso  on 
manufactured  goods  Hayville  had  a  limited  trade  area;  the  eastern 
factories,  a  national  trade  area 

Dlngham  added  insult  to  Injury  in  Its  subsequent  conduct  toward 
Hayville.  Dlngham  bought  Its  raw  materials  from  Hayville  terri- 
tory, for  the  clothespin  trees  near  Hayville  were  of  the  finest 
quality  and  made  a  nonspllttable  clothespin.  This  material  was 
shipped  2,000  miles  at  a  rate  so  low  that  the  freight  cost  per  gross 
on  clothespins  for  the  raw  materials  was  almost  negligible.  After 
the  Hayville  factory  closed,  the  only  market  for  the  Hayville  clothes- 
pin trees  was  in  the  East  so  the  combination  of  eastern  manufac- 
turers forced  prices  so  low  that  the  producers  at  Hayville  operated 
on  less  than  a  living  margin.  The  greater  share  of  the  clothespin 
trees  have  been  cut  up  for  cordwood  and  used  for  fuel.  The  sequel 
is  that  Dlngham  bought  the  machinery,  trade-marks,  and  trade 
names  of  the  Hayville  factory,  and  today  the  world  Is  buying  non- 
spllttable Hayville  clothespins,  made  In  Dlngham. 

To  define  our  economic  problems  more  clearly.  It  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  make  another  historical  diversion  From  what  has 
happened,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  in  the  rejjetltlon  of  history 
to  grasp  more  easily  the  causes  of  abnormal  conditions.  The  world 
has  weathered  many  a  crisis,  and  each  successive  problem  has 
finally  been  solved  for  the  betterment  of  humanity 

Down  through  the  centuries  of  human  progress  lias  come  periods 
when  the  redistribution  of  the  world's  wealth  became  necessary. 
These  redistributions  came  when  long-continued  economic  abuses 
brought  about  a  concentration  of  immense  wealth  in  a  nation,  a 
city,  or  a  group  of  persons.  History  discloses  a  number  of  times 
when  the  barbarians  or  the  people,  overwhelmed  with  oppression 
and  poverty,  have  taken  the  law  of  might  into  their  hands  and 
have  divided  the  loot  of  war  or  revolution 

The  Hykos  Invaded  Egypt  and  the  hill  tribes  descended  on  the 
Babylonians,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and  captured  Tyre  In  order 
to  loot  the  richest  city  In  the  world.  The  conquest  of  Persia  dis- 
bursed the  wealth  of  western  Asia  among  the  Greeks  of  Alexander. 
Goths.  Ostrogoths.  Franks.  Vandals,  and  Huns— poverty-stricken 
tribesmen — scattered  broadcast  the  wealth  of  Rome.  The  loot 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  In  England  by  Henry  VIII  released  unpro- 
ductive wealth,  which  was  assigned  as  the  nobles  and  squires 
of  the  kingdom,  who,  with  this  new  capital,  made  the  Britisher  a 
world  trader. 

The  French  Revolution  confiscated  the  Immense  wealth  and  the 
estates  of  the  king  and  the  nobility,  the  division  of  the  estates  Into 
small  holdings  among  the  people,  resulting  in  prosperity  for  France. 
Napoleon  exercised  poor  Judgment  when  he  sought  military  con- 
quest on  land  rather  than  commercial  supremacy  on  the  seas,  for 
the  profits  of  trade  are  always  greater  than  the  tribute  of  war 
and  always  will  be. 

The  Russian  Revolution  Is  another  example  of  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  the  people,  and  probably  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  to  make  Rtissia  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  coun- 
tries the  world  has  ever  known. 

After  every  distribution  there  has  been  a  revival  of  commerce 
and  a  marvelous  growth  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  redistribu- 
tion In  England.  Prance,  and  Russia  speeded  up  the  development  of 
these  nations.  Few  realize  the  parallel  distribution  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  own  country.  In  America  we  are  prone  to  believe  that 
the  capitalistic  system  has  developed  the  United  States,  making 
it  the  greatest  country  the  world  has  known.  The  opinion  seems 
to  be  quite  general  that  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  great  capitalists  has  been  necessary  In  order  to  accomplish 
great  enterprises  in  industry  and  transportation.  The  United 
States  Is  frequently  cited  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the  success 
of  the  capitalistic  system.  That  this  country  has  grown  great 
because  of  the  advantages  of  capitalism  Is,  we  think,  a  concltislon 
arrived  at  by  a  mere  surface  examination  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  real  facts  are  that  this  country 
has  become  great  and  wealthy  rather  because  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  among  the  people  than  by  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  great  capitalists.  The  greater  the  concentration 
has  become,  the  poorer  the  p>eople  have  become. 

Let  tis  examine  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity.  The  early 
Colonists  were  granted  lands  cither  without  payment  or  at  nominal 
prices.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  lands  on  the  frontiers  were  so 
cheap  that  Colonists  from  Europe  or  pioneers  from  the  older  settled 
parts  of  the  Colonies  obtained  all  the  land  needed  at  prices  ranging 
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from  10  cents  to  a  dollar  an  acre  Thus  land— the  soxirce  of  all  the 
raw  mat<>rlals  of  wealth — waa  divided  and  distributed  among  the 
people  In  some  Instances  large  tracts  were  granted  Individuals. 
but  the  portion  waa  small  compared  to  the  area  of  the  country.  In 
BO  vast  a  country  these  holdings  had  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  be- 
cause land  wa^  so  plentiful  and  population  sparse.  When  owners 
refuRed  to  sell  for  reasonable  prices,  squatters  settled  on  lands  and 
public  sentiment  being  In  favor  of  the  squatter,  the  owner  could 
do  little  except  settle  for  the  going  price.  \ 

After  the  Revolution  the  land  west  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
became  the  properly  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  West  was 
surveyed  and  lands  were  either  sold  by  the  Government  at  low 
prices  or  were  given  to  soldiers  and  settlers  as  homesteads,  pre- 
emptions, and  tree  claims. 

Ohio  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Michigan  were  not  granted  to  dunes 
bearing  those  respective  titles:  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  were  ^ 
not  given  to  earls  with  earldoms  of  the  same  names.  There  were  , 
no  counU  of  Missouri.  Kansas,  or  Nebraska;  nor  marquises,  barons. 
or  lords  owning  and  holding  In  fee  simple  or  In  feudal  tenureothpr 
States  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  Instead.  3.0OO.OOO 
square  miles  of  land  were  practically  given  free  to  the  Colonists 
and  to  thow?  who  came  after  them— our  grandfathers  ar.d  our 
father*— either  frontiersmen  from  the  older  settled  States  or  Im- 
migrants from  England.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Germany,  or  Scandinavia. 

Large  grants  were  made  to  railway  companies,  but  where  land 
wiM  *.  chfap  the  railroada  were  compelled  to  sell  at  low  prices 
and  furthermore  the  roads  were  anxious  for  settlers  along  the  line 

^  The  rolinlwillon  and  aetllement  of  Amerir»  was  the  greatest  and 
the  fairest  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  common  people  that 
has  r\fT  occurred  L»»nd  creates  all  natural  wealth,  and  in  the 
Vuliea  mtmU^  ewh  and  every  cllizrn  wa«  glvrn  the  cpp«.rtunUyto 
crviitr  with  him  \mtnir  Jront  lh«  W'll  his  rcimmijc  mdrprndrnce  Tne 
dutribtiiim  <rf  3  000  000  sfiuarr  miles  of  land  among  ibr  people  haj> 
bfvn  tb«  real  c«u»«  for  ihr  growth  and  drvel^  pmrni  <ii  this  <  ountry 
But  artifUrial  and  unnnlural  e<of»omir  theories  and  practice* 
working  ecofjomlr  iDju*tu«^  huve  d*'f>riv»d  th*  j-fopli*  of  the  b«'"e- 
flU  whirh  they  should  »»•*«  received  from  ihU  divUlon  of  land 
How  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  mo«i  serious  concentration  rf 
wealth  and  power  In  the  hand*  of  a  group  of  capiialisu  that  ha* 
ever  crmfronted  any  people  Distribution  of  wealth  made  us  proa- 
perous;  concentration  of  wealth  Is  leading  us  to  ruin.  ,     .    , 

The  Government  made  one  mistake  when  it  permitted  capltallsU 
to  grab  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  and  another  when  it 
allowed  the  lumber  barons  to  steal  millions  of  acres  of  standing 
timber  But  the  greatest  mistake  was  to  let  the  o*^ier8hlp  and 
operation  of  the  transportation  service  on  land  pass  to  private  cor- 
porations. These  mistakes  gave  small  groups  of  men  opportunities 
to  acquire  Immense  wealth.  With  this  wealth  the  capitalists  have 
not  only  acquired  commercial  and  Ajiancial  anitrol  of  the  Nation, 
but  political  control  as  well.  The  capitalists  have  become  as  ruth- 
less as  the  robt>er  barons  of  the  Dark  Ages  or  the  feudal  lords  who 
followed  them.  They  hope  to  become  the  power  in  absolute  control 
of  finance  and  industry  Because  the  transportation  system  cen- 
tralized markets  and  industry  in  one  small  section  of  the  country 
and  financial  control  In  their  New  Jerusalem,  they  have  almost 
succeeded . 

The  early  settlers,  the  pioneers,  and  the  Immigrants  who  were 
given  free  lands  have  been  exploited  Tor  60  years  by  a  market  where 
Ihey  must  go  to  sell  and  buy.  paying  the  freight  both  ways  for 
long  hauls.  During  all  this  time,  because  of  market  manipui.ition. 
the  farmers  ha%e  produced  farm  products  at  a  less  instead  of  a 
profit 

Let  us  see  what  happened.  The  following  suri-cy  will  be  confined 
to  the  Slates  of  Minnesota.  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana, a  section  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  because  of  an  active 
business  and  professional  experience  covering  many  years.  To 
make  a  like  stirvey  of  the  entire  South  and  West  would  require  the 
collaboration  of  a  score  of  men  who  have  observed  and  know  what 
took  place  in  their  respective  sections  during  the  last  40  years. 
What  happened  in  the  Northwestern  States,  however,  is  typical  of 
what  happened  in  the  other  States  of  the  South  and  the  West,  for 
the  causes  were  all  the  same  and  the  ultimate  results  have  brought 
at>out  similar  conditions. 

From  1870  to  1920  the  Northwest  was  growing  and  apparently  pros- 
perous. Only  since  1920 — barring  a  few  temporary  panics — has  It 
become  actually  bankrupt.  It  was  a  seeming  prosperity  not  a  true 
prosperity  in  the  sense  that  the  Northwest  was  producing  agricul- 
tural products  year  in  and  year  out  at  a  profit.  This  prosperity 
was  only  a  surface  appearance. 

Beginning  In  1870  there  was  a  rush  of  settlers  to  take  up  the  free 
lands  offered  by  the  Government  In  these  four  States.  Railroads 
were  built  throughout  the  section:  towns  sprung  up  everywhere  and 
St    Paul  and  Minneapolis  t)egan  to  grow  rapidly. 

After  the  settlers  had  complied  with  the  land  laws  receiving  their 
patents  from  the  Government,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make 
--4^oans  on  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  making  needed  improvements 
and  buying  equipment  or  paying  debts.  The  many  lines  of  new 
railroad  were  financed  by  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  In  the  East. 
The  building  of  the  cities  and  towns  was  also  financed  by  money 
txDrrowed  from  the  East.  The  eastern  farm-nr\ortgage  companies 
made  the  greater  share  of  the  loans  to  the  homesteaders.  In  Minne- 
sota the  lumber  Industry  furnished  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  With  the  Improvement  of  farm  homes,  construction  of 
railroads,  building  of  cities  and  towns — all  on  borrowed  money — 


and  with  the  lumber  and  milling  Industries,  employment  was  plenti- 
ful and  apparently  the  Northwest  was  prosprrous  Besides  lumber- 
ing and  milling  there  were  no  industries  furnishing  employment  but 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  furnished  a  good  substitute 
for  work  in  factories  and  shops 

Here  are  some  of  the  details  of  this  borrcwln?  The  total  of  farm- 
mortgage  loans  in  the  four  States  in  1890  was  865  908.278.  In  1910 
the  amount  had  risen  to  $169  250.509.  and  In  1920  to  $530,584,629. 
Abstracts  of  title  to  farm  lands  show  that  the  original  patentees 
usually  mortgaged  the  land  lor  a  loan  of  $500  on  a  quarter  section. 
Ten  years  later  the  mortgage  was  renewed  lor  $1,000.  The  next  re- 
newal was  for  $2,000  and  the  final  mortgage,  until  the  panic  of  1921 
shut  off  further  credit,  was  on  the  average  for  about  $4,000  The 
upbuilding  of  farm  homes  and  peneral  improvements  were  a  fair 
substitute  for  Industry:  the  building  continued  as  long  as  loans 
could  be  gradually  increased  on  each  renewal. 

The  building  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  added  to  this  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity  The  total  issues  of  slocks  and  bonds  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  six  principal  railroads  of  the  Northwest,  the 
money  from  which  was  presumably  used  to  build  the  roads,  allocat- 
ing only  the  capitalization  per  mile  to  the  mileage  In  the  Northwest- 
ern States  was  $1268.148  559  The  construction  was  industry  fur- 
nishing employment  as  long  as  railroad  building  lasted.  By  1910 
railroad   building   ceas<?d 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  statistics  for  the  total  of  municipal, 
ccunty,  and  State  loans,  mortgages  on  village  and  city  property 
and  private  loan.s  thev  figures  cannot  be  given,  but  a  ccmserva- 
tlve  estimate  places  them  at  about  $1,000,000  These  loans  were 
also  lised  in  development  work  and  provided  more  employment 
abo,  adding  an  appearance  of  prosperity 

It   U   apparent   Ir'-m    thl«   total    of   $3  000.000  000  borrowed   from 

the  E*«t  that  the  Northwest  was  fretting  more  deeply  in  debt  each 

ye»r      There  wm  ■  detaand  for  labor  bec«u«e  this  horromea  money 

WM   tised   in   the   work  nf   deveU--pment      The   only   rral   Industry 

was  lumbering,  hut  that  was  only  until   1910,  when  most  of  the 

gwjd    standing    limber    m    Minfievjta    had    been    cut      But    i'l,- 

000.000  UOO  of  debt*  had  uccumulated      Then  in  1920  the  East  shut 

down   on   further   borr<nving.  demanded   liquidation  of   Umiim,  end 

the  appearatM:e  of  prosperity   was  ended 

When    the   East    refused   further   credit    to   the   Northwest,   the 

j    panic  of   1921    wai  brcught  about      The  depression  In  the  North- 

!    west   has  been   chronic  since    1921,   the  panic  of    1929  only   aggra- 

'    vatlng  conditions 

Farm  lands  were  booming  from  1918  to  1920.  Prices  during  and 
since  the  war  had  brouijht  about  exceptionally  good  business  con- 
ditions and  consequent  inflation  of  farm  values.  The  high  prices 
of  farm  products  increased  the  cost  of  living  In  the  East  and  wages 
must  be  correspondingly  high  E%ldently  for  once  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  was  working  in  favor  of  the  farmer  So  the 
"big  boys"  of  finance  and  industry  in  the  East  decided  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  thereby  high  wages  must  come  down  This 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  forcing  down  the  values  of  farm 
lands  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

The  campaign  to  deflate  prices  started  in  1919.  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  of  New  York,  a  financial  paper  and  an 
organ  of  Wall  Street,  had  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  December  27, 
1919.  wherein  It  advocated  bringing  down  the  high  cost  of  living. 
In  its  issue  of  February  7.  1920,  it  asserts  that  lowering  prices  of 
necessities  and  the  h  gh  cost  of  living  should  be  effected  The 
Chronicle  declaimed  against  extraordinary  wages  and  salaries  then 
prevailing:  called  them  "pre-war  wages  and  salaries."  This  is  a 
quotation  from  this  editorial:  "But  It  is  economically  true  we  can 
have,  under  proper  conditions,  everything  under  a  low-wage  level 
that  we  can  have  under  a  high." 

The  Chronicle  in  an  editorial  of  June  5.  1920.  entitled.  "The  Finan- 
cial Situation"  commended  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
in  raising  the  discount  rate  to  7  percent,  which  it  said  will  arrest  in- 
flationary tendencies.  It  advised  that  all  Reserve  bank  borrowing 
should  be  curtailed  and  no  more  paper  injected  into  circulation.  On 
page  1481  of  the  Chronicle  was  published  a  resolution  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  meeting  held  June  10.  1920.  The 
pertinent  parts  of  this  resolution  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Inflation  and  high  prices  are  due  in  a  large  part  to  the 
following  general  causes: 

"An  excessive  l.'sue  of  Government  obligations  and  currencies  ba.sed 
on  Government  credit,  an  insuCacient  production,  and  disorganized 
means  of  interchange  throughout  the  world; 

"An  unlimited  demand  for  goods  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  save  and  the  unparalleled  Increases  of  bank  credits 
and  buying  medium  at  home  and  abroad:  Be  it 

"Resolt^.  bankers  and  businessmen  should  cooperate  In  a  strong 
effort  to  combat  further  extension  of  credit  or  additional  expansion 
of  currency  " 

In  view  of  stibrequent  events  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  above  re.solutlons  appear  as  if  they  were  the  emanations 
of  some  practical  Jokpr  and  not  from  the  Nations  leaders  in  finance 
and  industry  The  caliber  of  the  men  pa.ssing  such  a  resolution  Is 
correctly  measured  by  the  resolution  itself  and  further  comment 
seems  unnecessary 

New  York  is  the  mecca  of  the  country's  banking  cult  The  bank- 
ers' holy  of  holies — the  gold  standard — Is  here  enshrined.  Muez- 
zins— bank  cashiers — oall  the  bankers  of  the  country  to  prayer  The 
country  bankers,  when  they  pray,  reverently  face  toward  New  York. 
The  vice  presidents  of  New  York  banks  are  the  marabouts  who  fore- 
cast monetary  oracles  and  are  assisted  by  staffs  of  prophets,  sooth- 
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sayers.  and  crystal  gazers  who  augur  their  predictions,  forebodings, 
warnings,  and  exhortations  from  these  financial  mosques  The 
pres  dents  are  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Mohammed  Morgan 
and  It  would  be  sacrilegious  even  to  collect  from  them  their  income 
taxes,  let  alone  mention  them  here.  The  country  bank  offlcials  are 
the  zealots  who  disseminate  the  wisdom  of  these  hnandal  revela- 
tions to  their  customers  In  the  South  and  West  on  their  return  from 
their  numerous  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 

Thus  It  was  that  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  In  the  winter  of  1921.  thU 
unbeliever  learned  of  these  prognostications  and  the  financial  poli- 
cies to  be  pursued  by  the  big  banks  in  New  York  and  the  orders 
given  to  the  bankers  of  the  Northwest.  Briefly,  the  edict  was  that 
prices  of  farm  lands  must  come  down  and  t!ie  cost  of  agricultural 
products  be  reduced  so  that  the  high  cost  of  living  and  high  wages 
could  be  lowered.  We  were  told  that  money  was  "tight"  in  New  York. 
No  new  loans  would  be  made  and  old  loans  must  be  paid.  Business- 
men were  advised  to  restrict  credit,  collect  outstandings,  curtail  all 
new  ventures,  and  cut  exjjenses. 

New  York  s  flrst  step  was  to  raise  the  discount  rates  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks — the  Reserves  always  do  what  Mohammed  says — from 
4^4  percent  In  February  1920  to  7  percent  in  June  1920.  New  York 
banks  restricted  credit  and  demanded  liquidation  of  old  loans  The 
Northwest,  with  falling  prices  for  its  farm  products.  Insufficient 
money  for  business,  and  with  no  place  to  borrow,  was   "In  a  hole." 

For  the  L-u-t  10  years  eastern  creditors  have  been  foreclosing  mort- 
gagee and  forcing  liquidations  on  debt-owing  from  the  Northwest 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  nor  have  we  been  able  to  obtain 
new  credit  »o  that  wp  may  reengage  In  bualne»»  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  plans  of  New  York's  financial  Interests  were  only  too  success- 
fully Ciirrlrd  out  Not  only  were  values  of  farm  lands  deflated  and 
the  prices  of  farm  prrjducts  lowered  but  the  Northwest  was  practi- 
cally reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Of  c^nirse,  the  c<jsl  of  living  in  the 
East  went  down  but  the  Item  of  wafes  became  of  little  Imptrt-tance 
because  In  a  thuTt  lime  shops  and  facu^rie*  were  ck^sed  attd  there 
was  no  employment  at  any  wage  for  the  lab<^frinK  man  in  the  indu»- 
trtal  Eakt  Throe  leadf-m  In  finance  and  indUktry.  the  fan ''Mlghted 
an:i  klirrwd  busineutmen  In  the  Ea*t  had  »imply  put  their  best  cus- 
tomer out  uf  bunini-M  by  forcing  a  quick  liquidation  which  meant 
bankruptcy  The  rauing  of  the  discount  rates  and  the  resolution  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  something  which  u  not 
yet  ani»hed   including  the  present  world  i^ltuatlon. 

In  1918  and  1919  the  country  banker  who  went  to  the  city  to  bor- 
row, say,  $10,000,  was  pressed  by  the  big  bankers  of  the  Twin  Cities 
to  take  $25,000  or  $50,000  or  $100,000  as  the  occasion  demanded,  for 
money  was  plentiful  and  the  big  banks  were  eager  to  loan  Money 
was  free  and  easy  in  New  York  from  which  the  big  city  bankers  were 
borrowing  In  their  turn,  for  New  York,  it  must  be  understood,  is  the 
lountalnhead  of  credit  Hundreds  of  small  country  banks  became 
borrowers  of  money  they  really  did  not  need  but  were  persuaded  to 
borrow.  In  turn  this  surplus  money  was  loaned  to  local  merchants 
and  to  farmers.     But  times  were  good  so  eveiyone  was  satisfied 

In  the  summer  of  1920  the  rumblings  of  the  coming  panic  were 
heard  in  the  Twin  Cities  Wholesale  houses  In  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis had  orders  in  the  East  for  millions  of  dollars  of  merchandise 
TTiese  orders  could  not  be  canceled.  Three  large  dry-goods  houses 
had  orders  for  830.000.000  and  foreseeing  the  coming  drop  in  prices. 
the  houses  pushed  their  stocks  out  on  the  country  merchants  for 
they  preferred  a  doubtful  account  to  merchandise  which  dropped  40 
percent  In  October  1920  and  which  would  have  entailed  a  loss  of 
$12,000,000  Houses  in  other  lines  pursued  the  same  policy  When 
the  drop  came,  country  merchants  sustained  losses  of  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  losses  of  the  wholesale  houses  were  the  percentages 
of  their  bad  accounts.     It  was  a  case  of  save  himself  who  can. 

The  Twin  City  banks  began  hounding  the  country  banker  for 
payment  because  New  York  was  demanding  payment  from  them. 
In  turn  the  country  bankers  tried  to  collect  from  their  t>orrowers 

The  farmer  was  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pened to  him  The  case  of  John  Olson,  of  Prairie  County,  Minn. 
while  hypothetical.  Is  an  average  case  and  presents  a  cross  section 
of  what  happened  to  the  farmer  not  only  in  the  Northwest  but 
throughout  agricultural  districts  In  the  country. 

John  Olson  was  a  good,  honest,  and  Industrous  farmer  owning  160 
acres  of  good  farming  land  worth,  if  there  was  no  demand  for  gold. 
$150  per  acre.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  gold  the  land  was  worth,  as 
the  case  has  since  proved,  almost  nothing.  But  In  the  summer  of 
1920  the  demand  for  gold  was  quiescent,  so  the  reasonable  value  of 
Olsons  land  with  Its  fine  Improvements  was  conservatively  $100  per 
acre  Olson  owned  horses,  cattle,  machinery,  and  equipment  worth 
•4,000.  makini?  his  total  assets  $20,000  He  had  a  flrst  mortgage  on 
his  farm  of  $4,000,  owed  the  First  National  Bank  of  Jayville  $2,000. 
and  had  miscellaneous  debts  of  between  8500  and  $1,000  The 
bank  held  as  security  a  second  mortgage  on  Olson's  land  and  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  all  his  personal  property.  Olson  sold  his  grain 
early  because  pricey  were  falling  and  also  because  he  had  bought 
machinery  from  thJ  International  Harvester  Co  for  which  he  had 
given  his  note.  TVree  or  four  different  company  collectors  had  been 
hounding  him  almost  dally  for  several  weeks,  so  he  cleaned  up  this 
debt  to  gel  rid  of  the  pests.  When  Olson  paid  his  threshing  bill,  h:s 
hired  man.  his  incidental  expenses,  and  his  remaining  local  bills 
the  proceeds  of  his  crop  were  exhausted,  so  he  had  no  money  to  pay 
his  taxes  and  his  Interest  on  the  mortgasje  Olson  was  not  par- 
ticularly worried  because  the  First  National  Bank  of  Jayville  had  at 
other  limes  when  he  was  hard  pressed  loaned  him  money  to  pay 
Interest  and  taxes.  But  this  fall  the  bank,  instead,  began  to  press 
Olson  for  payment  on  his  note  and  refused  to  loan  him  the  money 
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to  take  care  of  the  Interest.  The  banker  was  helpless,  for  almost 
every  farmer  In  the  vicinity  of  Jayville  was  in  the  same  fix  as  Olson. 
The  pressure  of  the  big  city  banks  was  getting  stronger,  so  the  bankor 
was  having  many  sleepless  and  worried  nights.  No  new  loans  on 
real  estate  could  be  made  to  refinance  old  loans,  for  the  East  had 
shut  down  tight 

Promptly,  after  Olson's  default  in  the  payment  of  his  taxes  and 
interest,  the  life  insurance  company  in  New  York,  holding  the  fir:t 
mortgage,  started  foreclosure  Just  before  the  redemption  penod 
expired,  the  bank  fcreclo.-ed  their  chattel  mortgage  The  bank 
could  not  redeem  from  the  life  insurance  company's  foreclosure 
because  the  bank  had  so  many  similar  c.is"s  and  to  take  care  of  them 
all  would  have  taken  more  than  Its  total  assets.  Only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  was  realized  out  of  the  chattel  mortgage  and  the  balance  on 
Olson's  note  was  charged  off  by  the  bank.  John  01»on  moved  to 
town,  lived  In  a  shanty  and  did  odd  lob*  around  the  village 

The  big  city  banker?  urged  the  Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  country  bankers.  Through  their  influence  they  were  able  to 
enlist  the  assistance  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  Corporation  In  the  Northwert  were  the  officials  of  the 
big  banks  in  the  Twin  Cities  Country  banks  in  debt  to  one  of  these 
banks  were  able  to  get  loans  to  pay  off  their  debts  to  the  big  Twin 
City  banks  provided  the  banks  turned  over  to  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  as  collateral  security  their  very  best  paper  In  ample 
amount.  When  the  loans  came  due,  the  hard-boiled  Finance  Cor- 
poration proceeded  to  collect  the  collateral 

After  the  best  of  the  Jayville  bank's  paper  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  War  Finan/'e  Cirporation.  under  such  subnormal  conditions, 
the  bank  had  little  good  paper  left.  Deposits  kept  falling,  for  the 
price*  of  farm  products  wer*  still  rm  the  declin'*  and  farmers  needed 
their  saving*  for  living  and  operating  expenses.  A  panicky  feeling 
was  •presding  arrnmd  Jayville  as  perjple  knew  shout  the  War 
Fliiancf  Corporation  taking  over  the  bank'*  paper  Wot  only  did 
the  farmers  b^ome  bankrupt,  but  the  merchants  who  had  tsk/n 
part  of  the  looses  off  the  »hoijlders  of  the  wliolei>a|e  houses  also  went 
Into  bankruptcy  and  their  debts  to  the  bank  were  uncojllectlble. 
The  First  National  Bank  oif  Jayville  was  compelled  to  clcse  Its  doors. 
Hayvllle  and  Mayville  banks,  facing  slmKar  situations  soon  followed. 
And  this  Is  how  the  country  banks  were  re«>cued. 

The  big  city  banks,  their  loans  to  the  country  banks  having  been 
paid  by  the  loans  granted  to  country  banks  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  weathered  the  panic.  Again  11  was  save  himself  who 
can 

Multiply  the  cases  which  have  been  used  as  average  examples  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  more,  all  occurring  during  1921, 
1922.  1923.  and  1924.  In  the  South  and  In  the  West,  and  some  Idea 
may  be  conveyed  of  what  happened  and  what  conditions  have  been 
and  still  are  in  these  two  sections  since  1920. 

The  Republican  Party  refused  relief  to  the  farmers  when  It  turned 
down  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  Relief  then  might  have  saved  the 
farmers.  But  no.  government  should  not  discriminate  between  one 
class  and  another.  Later,  the  Republican  Party  decided  If  anyone 
was  to  be  helped  or  saved,  it  should  be  the  banks  and  the  railroads. 
So  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  born. 

We  know  what  happened  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  lost 
their  lands:  thousands  of  banks  closed;  thousands  of  businessmen 
failed,  and  millions  of  men  were  without  work  leaving  families  with- 
out food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  Northwest,  dependent  on  the  East,  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  transact  normal  business  and  had  no  place  to  borrow, 
Tlie  lumbering  industry  was  gone,  the  milling  Industry  had  moved 
to  Buffalo,  and  with  no  other  industries  worth  mention,  no  more 
railroad  building,  and  no  more  building  of  hemes  and  Improve- 
ments of  farms,  mechanics  and  laborers  had  no  employment  during 
th.'se  years.  In  larg?  numbers  labor  left  the  Norihwest  to  seek 
employment   in   the   East. 

Values  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  Property  could  be  bought  for 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  first  mortgages.  In  many  cases,  in- 
comes from  prcperlics  were  not  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  Taxes 
became  delinquent  Rents  dropped.  So  many  were  out  of  employ- 
ment that  wages  were  next  to  nothing  Men  were  willing  to  work 
for  their  board  Families  doubled  up.  Those  who  still  had  in- 
comes supported  those  who  had  none.  Credit  was  shot  to  pieces, 
for  banks  did  not  dare  loan  when  there  was  no  value  to  assets. 

The  causes  of  the  panic  of  1921  have  been  related  because  this 
was  the  beginning  of  all  our  later  financial  troubles.  These  are 
actual  events — physical  conditions  brought  about  by  well-known 
physical   acts. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  did  not  have 
money  or  Income  to  buy  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  furniture, 
machinery,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  articles  manufactured 
In  the  industrial  East.  The  "big  boys"  of  finance  had  killed  the 
goose  that  for  60  years  had  been  laying  golden  eggs.  For  60  years 
the  nest  had  been  robbed,  and  now  that  the  goose  was  killed, 
the  East,  too.  was  suffering  from  hard  times  The  "big  boys"  did 
not.  nor  do  they  know  even  now.  how  or  why  all  this  happened, 
for  economic  foresight  and  reasoning  are  too  much  for  their  cash- 
and-carry   brains. 

The  golden  eggs  laid  by  the  goose,  now  deceased,  had  been  no 
small  eggs  either.  What  these  eggs  were  worth  in  dollars  and  cents 
may  be  enlightening  To  show  the  value  of  the  eggs  we  must 
quote  a  few  simple  statistics,  figures  which  can  be  verified  from 
the  Market  Data  Handbook  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  year   1927. 
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The  total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  In  1927    i 
WAS  962  718  347.289      Exports  of  merchandise  or  manufactxired  ar-    | 
tides  for  that  year  amount  to  »4.865.376,000.  leaving  the  net  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  used  and  consiimed  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  about  158.000.000.000.     The  total  of  manufactured  goods    1 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and    i 
Potomac  Rivera— exclusive  of   Wisconsin— was  »43.919  608.062.   and    1 
the  total  of  manxifactured  gccxis  tor  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was   •18.798.739.227.      What    part   of    this   MS  000  000.000   of    eastern    i 
industrial    products  was  purchased   by  the   South   and  West   U    Is 
Impossible  to  determine  exactly,  becau.se  the  South  and  the  West 
used  a  portion  of  their  Industrial  products  for  home  consumption 
and  acid  a  part  of  what  they  produced  to  the  East      The  East  lisod 
a  portion  of  their  production  and  sold  the  surpltis  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  Btlll   purchased  some  of   their   needs  from  the 
South  and  West.    The  per  capiU  amount  of  goods  consumed  was 
about  MSO  per  annum  which  would  leave  the  East  with  a  domestic 
Burplu.-?  of  about  •16.000.000.000.     One  persons  guess  is  as  gocd  as 
anothrr  B  but  let  us  guess  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  one-third  as 
the  amount  of   production  of  Industry  bought  by  the  East  from 
the   South   and   the  Weist.     This  one-third   or  about   »6 .000  000.000 
ehould   be   deducted   from   the   East's  conetmiptlon    and    added   to 
the   amount  »old   the  tjalance  of   the  country      Adding  this  one- 
third  to  the  lie.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  surplus  of  manufactured  goods  sold 
by  the  Bast  to  the  South  and  West,  the  amount  Is  approximately 
•22  000  000.000.     This  allocation  also  carries  out  approximately  the 
per    caplU    conaumption    of    •650    per    annum       This    twenty-two 
billion  was  the  domestic  market  of  the  East — official  classification 
territory — for  1927.  under  depressed  conditions  in  both  the  South 
and   the   West.     In   normal   times  this  market  will   buy   at   least 
•30.000.000.000  annually  from  the  East— a  mighty  valuable  nest  of 
Boldeii  eggs. 

In  1981  the  total  value  of  manufactured  goods  fell  to  •41.000.- 
000  000  or  a  drop  of  about  one-third.  This  drop  means  a  cor- 
responding decrease  In  the  purchases  made  in  domestic  commerce 
and  in  eastern  sales  to  the  remainder  of  the  country,  or  a  loss  of 
golden-egg  value  of  between  eight  and  ten  billion  dollars.  This 
difference  was  principally  caused  by  the  lack  of  buying  power  In 
the  S<iuth  and  West  because  of  greater  depressed  business  con- 
ditlona  than  even  In  1921  and  1922.  When  the  East  in  1920  killed 
the  goose  the  golden  egg  she  was  laying  had  a  potential  value  of 
about  •30  000  000.000.  Now  the  golden  eggs  are  reduced  to  a 
subnormal  value  of  about  » 15.000  000.000. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Income  of  the  Northwest  was  from 
the  sale  of  agrlctiltural  products.  The  farmers  trading  with  Hay- 
vllle  MayvUle.  and  JayvUle.  received  such  pitifully  low  prices  for 
their  producU  that  they  had  but  little  purchasing  power  with  the 
local  merchants  The  merchants,  not  selling  to  the  farmers,  need 
not  buy  in  (Jbantlty  from  the  Twin  City  wholesale  houses.  In  other 
sections  of  the  South  and  the  West  business  was  likewise  affected  so 
that  there  was  also  less  buying  from  wholesale  houses  in  Omaha. 
Kansas  City.  Denver.  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  other  commercial  centers. 
The  rallnwds.  had  but  little  of  the  high-rated  merchandise  to  haul 
between  distributing  centers  and  country  towns  Anjrway  the 
short-haul  business  was  going  to  the  trucks  because  the  car- 
riers had  played  ''whole  hog"  with  the  less-than -carload  busi- 
ness by  changing  all  th*  traffic  wt)uld  bear  The  wholesale  houses, 
having'  a  very  much  reduced  volume  of  business  need  not  order  In 
quantity  from  the  manufacturers  in  th«»  East,  bO  there  was  a  greatly 
reducwl  tonnage  for  the  railroads  from  the  Indu-strlal  cities  of  the 
East  for  long  hauls  of  high-rated  freight  to  commercial  centers  In 
the  South  and  West.  Manufacturers,  having  their  former  markets 
greatly  reduced  with  no  new  orders,  were  forced  to  limit  their  out- 
put and  even  to  close  their  factories.  This  resulted  In  Idleness  for 
a  lar^e  numl>er  of  factory  hands.  The  factory  hands  had  but  little 
money  to  buy  food  so  the  prices  of  farm  products  kept  falling. 
The  vicious  circle  has  continued  to  git  worse  and  no  doubt  the 
success  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  lowering  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  wages  has  exceeded  their  utmost  expec- 
tations 

The  remedy  Is  to  again  establish  fair  prices  for  producers  of  raw 
materials  Relief  and  assistance  to  banks,  railways,  and  other  large 
corporations  Is  not  the  remedy.  Prosperity  Is  worked  up  from 
below  and  Is  not  handed  down  from  above.  The  New  York  Chaml>er 
cf  Commerce,  or  the  "big  Iwys."  have  never  handed  down  prosperity 
or  anything  else  to  the  people  or  to  the  farmers.  Their  idea  of 
prosperity  is  big  dividends  and  low  wages  and  low  prices  for  raw 
materials. 

New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  large  Industrial  centers 
felt  the  depression  with  their  market  of  golden  eggs  reduced  from 
thirty  to  fifteen  billion  dollars.  Not  only  were  the  big  manufacturing 
cities  affected,  but  the  killing  of  the  goose  was  acutely  felt  In  Hlng- 
fcam.  Bingham,  and  Dlngham.  Prom  what  has  happened  since  the 
goose  wa.s  killed.  It  should  now  be  apparent  even  to  the  "big  boys" 
and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  New  York  Chronicle  Is 
impossible — that  If  we  are  to  have  real  prosperity  in  this  country, 
every  5ection  must  have  its  Just  and  fair  share  of  that  prosperity. 
To  paraphraje  the  words  of  Lincoln.  "This  country  cannot  be  p«js- 
perous  with  one-half  rich  and  one-half  poor  "  Each  section  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  other,  for  the  way  the  country  has  been  divided 
by  the  transportation  system,  makes  one  section  Industrial  and  the 
oth?r  agricultural      Each  Is  the  market  of  the  other. 

When  fanners  marketing  their  products  In  the  little  village  of 
Vesta,  in  fertile  Redwood  County,  in  the  south-central  part  of 
MUinesou.  receive  7  oenta  a  bushel  for  com,  32  cents  for  wheat,  8 


cento  for  oats.  10  cents  for  potatoes.  8  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs.  75 
cents  to  •!  a  hundred  for  cattle,  and  I'i  to  2  cents  a  pound  for 
hoes  how  can  these  same  farmers  with  such  shameful  prices  buy 
clothing  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  hardware,  paints,  barbwlre. 
machinery,  or  anything  else?  What  the  farmers  need  they  are 
forced  to  go  without.  The  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  of  northern 
Minnesota.  South  Dakot.-^.  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  arc  even 
lower  than  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  at  Vesta  becaiose  of  the 
longer  hauls  to  market  and  the  higher  freight  rates  In  these  more 
sparsely  settled  sections. 

The  Northwest  mu-^t  deliver  to  the  market  to  sell  and  pays  the 
freight  to  market  The  Northwest,  when  It  buys,  takes  deliveries 
fob  the  market,  and  therefore  pays  the  freight  to  its  doors.  On 
long  hauls  to  distant  markets  the  freight  charges  amount  to  a  large 
sum.  which  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  producers  if  the  Item  of 
freight  is  analyzed  to  its  final  result.  A  national  freight  bill  of  frcm 
four  to  six  billion  dolla/s  a  year  has  been  paid  by  the  farmers,  and 
to  pay  it  they  have  had  to  mortgage  their  farms  to  eastern  loan 
companies  and  life-insurance  companies. 

Let  me  again  repeat,  three  primary  elements  compose  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  mankind.  They  are  production  of  raw  materials 
the  manufacture  of  materials  into  articles  for  use  and  consump- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  to  places  where  they  are 
used  in  manufacture,  and  then  the  distribution  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  to  consumers.  All  other  economic  activities  are  only 
Incidental  to  these  three,  for  all  other  trades  and  professions  get 
their  incomes  from  people  engaged  in  production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution.  The  farmers,  miners,  livestock  raisers,  and  fishermen 
pay  the  freight  to  market.  The  incomes  of  cities  and  towns  are 
derived  solely  from  the  costs  of  manufacture  and  the  expense  of 
distribution.  Manufacture  and  distribution  costs  are  added  to 
prices.  The  consumption  of  townspeople  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
earnings  In  manufacture  and  distribution.  The  surplus  over  the 
amount  used  by  the  townspeople  is  sold  to  producers  cf  raw  mate- 
rials who  pay  the  freight  to  their  doors.  The  farmers,  therefore. 
pay  the  freight  bill  of  the  country,  except  probably  a  portion  is 
paid  by  town  consumers  in  the  transportation  of  manufactured 
goods  between  towns,  but  even  that  comes  cut  of  the  Incomes  of 
manufacture  and  distribution,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  being  the 
producers  of  raw  materials. 

SECTION  vrn.  pbices 

The  most  Important  factor  In  cur  economic  set-up  is  the  prices 
paid  to  producers  of  raw  materials.  The  producers  pay  the  largest 
share  of  the  freight  bill  of  the  country  They  delve  from  the  earth 
the  basic  wealth  of  the  Nation  Mantifacture  and  distribution  cf 
production  engages  in  commercial  activity  all  the  jseople  of  the 
Cities  and  towns  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  making  the  raw 
materials  available  for  use  and  consumption.  When  producers  are 
prosperous,  the  workers,  business  and  professional  men  and  people 
of  the  towns  generally  are  also  prosperous  Producers,  If  they  are 
to  thrive,  must  receive  adequate  prices  covering  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion plus  reasonable  margins  of  profit. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Nation  is  one  of  fair  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  how  these  prices  are  to  be  brought  up  to  such 
standard  and  maintained  on  an  average.  High  prices  only  when 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  production  will  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
price  level  from  year  to  year  must  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  discussing  prices,  one  man's  opinion  is  as  gcod  as  another's. 
if  not  a  little  better  Therefore,  we  shall  not  be  backward  In 
expressing  opinions.  Recent  authorities  have  analyzed  price  fluctu- 
ations by  tables,  graphs.  Indexes,  statistics,  and  averages  of  various 
staple  commodities  the  comparisons  showing  prices,  supply,  and 
demand.  But  It  seems  that  all  these  experts  accomplish  are  show- 
ings cf  continual  price  fluctuations  which  bear  some  relation  with 
other  conunodltles  or  other  circumstances  and  conditions  as  prices 
rise  and  fall.  What  actually  causes  these  price  changes  is  still  a 
mystery  to  anyone  except  the  expert  who  advances  his  particular 
theory  or  to  anyone  still  believing  In  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Authorities  on  prices  and  marketing  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  human  agencies  connected  with  all  the  affairs  of  life  and 
that  physical  factors  are  agencies  to  be  considered.  Power,  greed, 
manipulation,  dLshcnesty.  conspiracy,  foolishness  and  other  human 
weaknesses  enter  into  all  commercial  transactions  in  more  cr  less 
degree.  Apparently,  economists  have  disregarded  the  physical 
factors  brought  about  by  the  actions  of  men  cr  hy  conditions 
through  seme  physical  evolution,  economic  mistakes,  or  grohs 
Ignorance  which  have  operated  to  dislocate  or  to  alter  certan 
fundamental  equities 

Every  authority  examined  has  Ignored  the  fundamental  element 
of  distribution  In  its  effect  on  prices  and  more  particularly  have 
they  overlooked  the  factor  of  tran?portaticn. 

The  more  the  subject  of  prices  is  discussed,  the  more  confusing  it 
becomes  because  there  are  so  many  divergent  and  complicated  ideas 
In  time  of  financial  crisis,  when  it  Is  probable  that  physical  causes 
and  conditions  have  brought  about  the  depression,  practical  reasfi.s 
rather  than  theories  should  be  given  more  thought  and  considera- 
tion In  seeking  the  causes  and  In  flndinc  a  remedy.  All  theories  are 
useless  unless  they  can  be  put  to  some  practical  application. 

Price*  Is  an  Intangible  subject  not  capable  of  being  analyzed  by 
actual  experiments,  so  conjecture  and  supposition  are  the  chiel 
arguments  In  suppwrt  of  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  Mills  In  Behavior  of  Prices,  explains  how  difficult  the 
price  problem  Is  when  he  says: 
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"Then  there  emerges  those  profundities,  complexes.  Involutions, 
analogies,  diflerences.  and  dependencies  which  both  harass  and 
encourage  the  research  worker.  In  all  work  In  biological  and  social 
sciences  these  complexes  are  intensified  by  the  omnipresent  fact  of 
variation,  a  reflection  of  the  presence  of  numerous  forces  behind 
the  phenomena  we  are  observing." 

Mr.  Mills  is  right:  the  subject  of  prices  Is  a  "tough  proposition." 
After  wrestling  with  Prices  by  Warren  and  Pearson  and  with 
Mills'  Behavior  of  Prices,  it  became  apparent  that  the  subject  is 
even  more  complex  with  more  of  those  profundities  to  the  average 
reader  than  Mr.  Mills  probably  realized.  The  Indexes,  equations, 
formulas,  tables,  graphs,  averages,  cycles,  and  what  not  are  as 
complicated  as  the  tariffs  of  the  freight-rate  structure  and  even 
les.s  intelllB:lble.  plausible,  and  practicable.  Fortvinaiely.  another 
authority.  Bassett  Jones  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Horses  and  Apples." 
In  this  "book  Jones  shows  that  Messrs.  Warren  and  Pearson  are 
about  as  befuddled  as  the  average  reader  will  become  on  reading 
Prices.  Certainly,  nothing  can  be  stated  which  would  be  much 
more  absurd  than  the  attempt,  as  Jones  puts  it.  to  add  two 
horses  and  two  apples,  which  apparently  Warren  and  Pearson  try 
to  do  In  arriving  at  their  averages. 

Warren  and  Pearson  seem — one  cannot  be  certain — to  stress  the 
value  of  gold  as  a  determining  factor  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 
That  is.  when  there  Is  a  demand  for  gold,  prices  fall.  When  there 
Is  no  demand  for  gold,  prices  rise.  So  they  compare  prices  with  gold 
and  if  prices  are  high,  then  there  Is  no  demand  for  gold;  but  if 
prices  go  down  then  It  Is  because  there  Is  a  demand  for  gold. 
Gold,  they  seem  to  infer.  Is  not  only  a  unit  measure  of  value  or  a 
standard  of  exchange,  but  Is  also  a  commodity,  the  value  of  which 
goes  up  or  down  and  prices  of  other  commodities  rise  when  the 
value  of  gold  is  low  and  prices  fall  when  the  value  of  gold  Is  high. 
Probably  the  supply  and  demand  of  gold  is  the  controlling  feature 
of  their  theory  They  do  not  seem  to  admit  that  the  rise  in  com- 
modity prices  decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  as  a  unit  or 
standard  of  exchange  or  the  fall  In  prices  of  commodities,  increases 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  They  claim  the  value  of  gold  either 
up  or  down,  makes  prices  go  up  or  down. 

To  debate  the  gold  theory  of  Warren  and  Pearson  would,  we 
think,  be  as  foolish  as  the  old  argument.  "Which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?"  Warren  and  Pearson  seem  to  be  in  a  similar 
dilemma,  for  they  cannot  prove  whether  the  chicken  of  gold  came 
first  or  the  egg  of  commodities. 

Warren  and  Pearson  present  an  Interesting  theory,  but  if  they 
are  right,  what  is  the  remedy?  Certainly  the  confiscation  of  gold 
by  the  United  States  would  not  be  effective  unless  all  other  govern- 
ments likewise  confiscated  gold  so  that  throughout  the  world  there 
could  net  possibly  be  any  demand  for  gold.  If  this  haunting  specter, 
•Demand  for  gold."  is  eliminated,  then  some  other  medium  or 
standard  of  exchange  must  be  substituted  This  substitute  must 
be  monev  and  credit.  Then  the  ogre  to  be  feared  would  be  the 
•Demand  for  money  and  credit."  Prices  would  rise  when  this 
ogre  was  sleeping  and  was  not  even  dreaming  of  mcn.y  and  credit. 
When  this  ogre  goes  on  a  rampage  demanding  money  and  credit, 
then  prices  fall  T)»c  Government  would  be  compelled  to  cjnflscate 
money  and  credit  and  the  country  would  revert  to  physical  barter 
and  trade  of  prehistoric  man  With  such  a  merry-go-round  theory 
we  are  gettintj  nowhere,  as  we  now  know  the  solution  of  our  com- 
modity price  problem. 

S..ine  economists  contend  that  whether  prices  are  high  or  low  Is 
imn-ia  erial.  Tliey  claim  that  If  prices  are  high  for  what  Is  sold, 
prices  aie  also  h.gh  for  what  is  bought;  there  Is  the  same  relativity 
when  prices  arc  lew  However,  these  economi-sts  overlook  the  de'ots 
cf  producers  of  raw  materials  because  with  low  prices  Just  that 
much  more  of  their  production  Is  required  to  pay  taxes.  Interest, 
and  debto.  Furthermore,  the  fluctuations  in  prices  from  high 
prices  to  ones  that  are  abnormally  low  cau.se  periods  of  heavy 
losses  that  the  high  prices,  which  usually  are  for  short  periods,  do 
not  offset  If  producers  were  out  of  debt  and  a  low-price  average 
could  be  maintained,  not  only  on  what  they  sell  but  also  on  what 
they  buy,  this  theory  might  be  partly  true,  but  It  would  be  also 
necessary  to  adjust  taxes  and  freight  rates  to  the  low  prices  But 
producers  are  always  in  debt,  and  because  they  are  so  numerous  and 
so  widelv  scattered  they  cannot  combine  and  organize  to  maintain 
fair  average  prices  Then  there  Is  the  uncertainty  of  the  volume 
of  production  because  of  the  many  factors  involved.  On  the  o'.her 
hand,  the  manufacturers  can  organize  and  combine  to  maintain 
prices  and  can  more  easily  control  volume  of  production 

High  pricts  to  producers  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  law  of 
increasing  returns  and  increased  trafBc  den.sity  of  the  railroads. 
Producers  have  certain  fixed  and  constant  expense.  Costs  of  pro- 
duction after  the  overhead  is  paid  does  not  Increase  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  produced  or  the  price  paid  The  additional  revenue 
is  clear  profit. 

Under  present  marketing  conditions  prices  of  raw  materials  are 
depressed  while  prices  of  manufactured  goods  are  either  advanced 
or  maintained  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  fair  relationship  of  prices, 
so  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  fair  prices  for  the 
farmer,  the  miner,  and  the  stockman.  The  industrialist  seems  to  be 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Too  manv  factors  enter  Into  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  to  Justify 
any  authority  taking  the  demand  for  gold,  debt,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  or  any  one  factor  as  a  predominating  cause.  Price 
fluctuations  are  caused  by  three  primary  elements.  One  Is  psycho- 
logical which  creates  the  speculative  price.  The  second  is  manipu- 
lation whereby  certain  dominating  parties  by  schemes  and  devices 


enter  Into  conspiracies  to  control  prices.  The  third  Is  that  old  and 
generally  accepted  doctrine.  '•The  law  of  supply  and  demand," 
Numerous  other  factors  enter  Into  each  of  the  elementary  divisions 
sj  that  In  the  final  analysis  there  are  a  multitude  of  causes  for 
price  fluctuations.  At  times  prices  rise  to  extravagant  heights 
and  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason  and  then  drop  so  low 
that  the  purciia.ser  at  any  price  asumes  a  liability.  Then  prices 
seem  to  rise  and  fall  in  cycles.  Besides  there'  Is  some  relation 
between  prices  of  different  commodities  and  this  connection  Is 
frequently  a  disturbing  factor.  The  safest  ground  to  t»ke  is  that 
there  are  no  rules,  regulations,  notes,  or  Items,  principles  or 
tangibles  by  which  prices  can  be  determined. 

In  the  last  15  years  there  have  been  three  notable  examples  of 
speculative  prices  caused  by  the  phychologlcal  factor.  The  first 
was  the  land  boom  In  Iowa  and  the  Central  West  in  1919  and  1920. 
The  second  was  the  Florida  bubble  In  1926.  Third,  the  Wall  Street 
speculative  craze  In  1929. 

The  Iowa  land  boom  was  predicated  on  war  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products.  It  started  in  Iowa  and  spread  throughout  the 
Central  West.  Equities  were  subject  to  first,  second,  and  third 
mortgages,  contracts  for  deed,  and  options.  In  Iowa  JISO  an  acre 
land  went  as  high  as  tLOOO  per  acre.  The  boom  spread  to  other 
States.  In  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  wild  land 
worth  not  more  than  $10  an  acre  rose  to  $50  an  acre.  The  problem 
of  the  speculators  was  not  how  much  land  they  could  buy  and  pay 
for  with  their  capital  but  how  many  equities  they  could  get  hold 
of  through  loans  from  banks  on  options,  contracts,  and  mortgages. 
Bankers,  businessmen,  and  farmers  were  infected  with  the  virus 
of  land  speculation.  No  physical,  business,  or  financial  condi- 
tions Justified  the  sky-rocketing  of  prices  Reasonable  Judgment 
and  foresight  should  have  told  the  speculators  that  wartime  prices 
could  not  continue  indefinitely.  Also,  even  with  high  prices  of 
apricultural  products  the  lands  could  not  bring  any  returns  on  the 
prices  for  which  they  were  being  sold.  The  increase  in  land  prices 
was.  therefore,  merely  a  state  of  mind— a  psychological  phenomena. 
In  speculation  there  seems  to  be  peaks  above  which  psychology 
does  not  rise.  After  this  peak  is  reached,  a  rapid  reaction  takes 
place  and  the  hopeful  speculative  state  of  mind  becomes  as  de- 
pressed as  before  it  was  buoyant.  When  the  speculation  began, 
there  vras  a  wide  margin  of  safety  to  bankers  and  capitalists  who 
financed  the  operations  of  the  men  starting  the  speculation.  But, 
this  margin  narrowed  as  prices  continued  to  rise  and  Incumbrances 
were  piled  on  incumljrancrs.  Bankers  and  capitalists  lost  confi- 
dence In  the  narrowed  margin  of  safety.  Then  came  the  ultlmatun« 
against  inflation  and  credit,  broadcast  from  the  financial  mosques 
of  Wall  Street  Bankers  decided,  all  too  late,  that  they  had  gone 
too  far  in  financing  this  crazy  speculation.  But,  once  begun.  It 
was  difficult  to  stop  But.  finally,  they  were  comp>elled  to  stop.  A 
change  in  psychologv  or  rather  the  reaction  of  psychology,  lack  of 
confidence,  and  the  financial  demands  for  a  margin  of  safety,  br(>ke 
the  boom.  Farm  lands  dropped  Tb  prices  lower  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years  Loans  on  farms,  made  at  reasonable  pre-war  valu- 
ations were  foreclosed,  and  In  many  cases  the  owners  were  unable  to 
redeem  Financial  conditions  had  beco;.ie  acute  because  of  the 
panic  of  1920  anr"  1921.  If  farm  lands  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
are  worth  !i300  to  $500  per  acre,  that  land  1p  In  Iowa,  but  prices 
dropped  to  $100  an  arre  and  even  as  low  as  $50.  This  reaction  w.is 
not  warranted  because  the  substantial  worth  of  Iowa  farm  lands 
should  have  made  values  more  stable.  Tills  reaction  Is  another 
Illustration  of  the  psychological  as  It  affects  prices. 

During  the  Florida  boom,  the  east  coast  was  platted  in  town  lot* 
from  Jacksonville  to  Cape  Sable,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles  and, 
in  some  cases,  for  10  miles  back  from  the  wat;-rfrcnt  Central 
Florida  and  the  west  coast  were  also  platted.  Although  there  are 
nu  statistics  available  to  verify  the  statement,  probably  enough  lots 
were  platted  in  Florida  to  provide  a  winter  home  for  half  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  country.  Again,  it  was  a  contagious  psychology  like  that 
In  Iowa  which  blew  the  speculative  bubbles  so  big  that  It  suddenly 
burst.  A  reaction  similar  to  that  in  Iowa  followed.  When  the  peak 
was  reached,  bankers  and  capitalists  found  themselves  in  a  like 
predicament  that  the  we.'^tern  bankers  and  capitalists  had  been  In 
during  the  Iowa  land  boom.  Holders  of  Florida  real  estate  ceased 
paying  taxes,  though  many  properties  were  worth  at  least  the  tax 
as.ses.sments.  Because  of  the  many  natural  advantages  Florida 
pos.seises  as  a  winter  resort,  this  property  will  again  become  val- 
uable. 

The  Wall  Street  speculation  craze  was  a  like  psychic  phenomena 
to  the  Icwa  land  boom  and  the  Florida  bubble  Human  nature  with 
its  gambling  instincts  and  its  greed  for  gain  is  much  the  same 
whether  in  Iowa.  Florida,  or  New  York  City.  It  may  have  been  the 
••Coolidge  prosperity"  myth  which  started  the  stock  boom.  Stocks 
soared  to  prices  so  high  that  anyone  who  could  figure  that  two  and 
two  make  four  .should  have  realized  the  impossibility  at  these  high 
prices  that  the  stocks  would  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment. Again  came  a  similar  mental  reaction  Many  of  these 
stocks  are  now  so  low  that  Investors  are  afraid  to  buy.  although  with 
a  return  of  prosperity,  some  of  the  stocks  should  be  a  good  Invest- 
ment.    Which  ones  are  in  this  category,  many  would  like  to  know. 

Not  only  has  psychology  played  hide  and  seek  with  prices  of  lands. 
lots  and  stocks  but  It  has  done  the  same  with  commodities.  "Old 
Hutch,  "  Armour.  Lelter,  Patten.  Cutting,  and  others  have  been  fac- 
tors In  speculative  prices  of  wheat,  cotton,  pork,  and  com. 

When  prices  are  low,  production  naturally  falls  off.  With  lowered 
production  and  a  normal  demand,  if  there  is  no  manipulation,  prices 
gradually  begin  to  rise.     Then  enters  an  era  of  new  production  and 
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•peculation  To  flnancf  prntluctlon  and  tpeculatlon.  the  borrowing 
rf  n.on»>y  Is  nerpsiwrv  In  the  first  staees  of  this  advance  in  prices, 
Ihe  margin  of  safety  to  lenders  Is  rather  wide  and  they  lean  with 
a  feeling  of  wcurity.  But  as  prices  advance,  more  money  per  unit 
l6  ntedfd  to  finance  new  deals.  The  margin  of  safety  narrows, 
for  the  lenders  lep.llze  nt  last  that  there  is  a  price  limitation,  for 
prices  cannot  always  continue  to  rise.  When  the  margin  cf  safety 
reaches  the  dangtr  point.  flnancLil  backtrs  become  panic-sinclten; 
call  in  their  loans  and  refuse  to  grant  more  credit.  And  so  the 
boom  break»~ju«t  like  that  .  .w    »     ♦«  ♦>,- 

Other  mental  btate?  and  aasoclatlons  of  Ideas  contribute  to  Uie 
depre«?s;on  cf  prices  Fear  Is  an  cb^-esslon  not  easily  overcome.  , 
especially  fear  of  an  Imaginary  danger.  Cf  all  Imaginary  fears 
which  po»=8«s8  bankers  and  capitalists,  fear  of  debt  Is  the  least  eradi- 
cable  The  Nntlon  has  l>een  preached  to  and  preached  at,  warned 
saainst  and  haunted  with  dire  prophecies  of  disaster  because  of  debt. 
There  is  of  course  a  limitation  on  debt  and  that  limit  should  not 
be  reckli^ly  exceeded.  Although  debt  Is  a  liability  of  the  debtor. 
It  18  likewl.^e  an  asset  of  the  creditor.  A  bank  deposit  is  a  liability 
of  the  bank  but  an  asset  to  the  depositor.  Who  would  disclaim 
against  a  bank  s  desire  to  Increase  its  deposits  and  thus  Its  debts? 

L/jsses  on  debts  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  Doane  states  that 
outslandmg  accounts  and  notes  receivable  amount  to  eight  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  and  the  U*»e8  on  the  amount  outstanding 
are  4  2  percent  The  average  volume  of  business  In  the  United 
Btates  is  approximately  1100  000  000  000  per  jmnum.  According  to 
Doancii  figures,  the  annual  credit  U^sse.'^  are  three-tenths  cf  I  per- 
cent "(  the  volume  of  btjslne*«.  Thme  flgurt  s  compare  with  the 
•ctual  figures  In  the  wholeaale  and  retail  trades,  aiid  the  same 
prrrrntuKe  probably  iippllrs  to  miarelluneouii  trwleii  and  profewtu.ns. 
Thr  Isirgi"  »o*^«  »n  ihl't  country  are  not  cau<M-<l  by  driul  b«iHii,  com- 
n»rr.  inI  crook*  or  thr  Dtllingrr*  tnit  by  the  bi«  not«Mon*  '.f 
Wf.rthliii*  nt^iclia  aiKj  b'nida  through  pretumaWy  relUbU  financial 

tM'U*<**  ,        ^^ 

Under  normal  on/litlona,  debu  thoutd  not  he  *'  frratly  feAfM 
A  'Irbt,  ^hf-n  ii»ter«»t  u  brum  p«ul    wh*n  U  cnn  br  riii«w«^  or  re- 
titMxtuta.  wh«ii   the  lutrnt*  ui  ib#  b<»rrow«r   h«»»t   vulur*  <  npttble  cjf 
luiuidaiion  ho  that  thr  debt  can  be  tutorvtci,  u  an  i»i'l  u.  {oinm*frci«l 
httivity  and  not  a  bug«b«o  to  frighten  ilie  wit«  out  of  ecoiu)mii.t« 
■  nd  nimiw-iefB      EKbf   i«  d»rlved  from  credit       Money  .»nd  credit   in 
ttf*'  circulHttori  give  bUMlmiw  momentum      The  turn-over  of  m'tiey 
With   the  exi«ri«lon  of  credit   lncre«»e«  the   volume  uf   trade,  which 
In  turn  advance*  prices  because  of  the  »teady  d<'miind^  of  commrrce. 
Bankers,  when  they  restrict  credit  as  a  general  policy  and  refuse 
to  rennunce  Joans  dig  the  pit  which  they  themselvis  fall   Into,     In 
19^0    when  the  fVimncial  Interest*  In  New  York  City  called  loans  and 
refused  credit  and  raised  the  Federal  Reserve  bank"*  discount  rate, 
they  brought  about  the  panic  of  1921     Commerce  slackened,  prices 
dropped,  assets  could  not  be  Uquidau^d.  and  loans  on  the  banks' 
b(x>k8  became  froeen  assets,  made  »<>  in  the  Qrpt  place  by  the  gen- 
eral fear  and  the  refusal  to  loan  and  renew      Banis  aie  automatic 
Icc  machlnea. 

Biinkera  ought  to  know  that  money  Is  not  like  bread,  meat  and 
potatoes.  Money  Is  not  eaten  or  digested  Keeping  Its  original 
form,  money  comes  back  to  the  banks  in  its  penornl  circulation. 
Money  lying  In  vaults  Is  unprofitable  to  bai.ks,  but  after  the  situa- 
tion has  been  "gummed  up  "  by  the  bankers,  they  do  not  dare  to 
lc«»n.  because  values  are  so  low  that  the  extension  of  credit  is  dan- 
ger, vls  Credit  extended  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  creates 
dtbt-s  t>eneflclal  to  trade  and  prices.  A  sudden  reversal  of  credit 
policies,  especially  when  these  policies  come  from  a  central  financial 
ccntrol  like  that  of  Wall  Street,  spreads  over  the  country,  creating 
p..nic  and  disaster.  Policies  too  reckless  at  one  time  and  too  con- 
st rvative  at  another  congeal  debts  Into  frozen  assets. 

The  rapidity  of  the  money  turn-over  makes  the  volume  of  money 
•Vttlluble  for  business.  Five  billions  of  circulating  medium  turn- 
ing ever  20  times  a  year  Is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  billion  of 
naoney  for  business.  If  the  circulating  medium  turns  over  only  5 
times  a  vear.  there  is  only  twenty-five  ollllon  of  money  for  business. 
Credit  stimulates  this  tiun-over.  When  banks,  through  fear  and 
with  mutual  understanding  curtail  credit  throughout  the  Nation  as 
was  done  In  1920  and  again  in  1929.  the  money  turn-over  Is  so  re- 
duced m  velocity  that  all  business  is  demoralized  With  reduced  vol- 
ume of  buiilnesfi.  prices  fall  and  the  vicious  circle  of  low  prices  for 
producers,  no  business  fcr  merchants  and  wholesale  houses,  the  rail- 
roads have  much  less  traffic,  and  closing  of  factories  starts  the 
revolving  to  still  lower  prices  for  producers  and  less  and  lesa  busi- 
ness all  around 

What  Is  needed  is  stabilised  credit  control  which  by  some  means 
should  be  managed  by  the  Government  and  not  by  private  bankers 
•nd  financiers  of  Wall  Street.  With  .stabilized  credit,  prices,  and 
values  would  become  more  fixed  and  settled  One  suggestion  oc- 
curs at  this  time  and  that  is  that  a  maximum  discount  rate  for 
Federal  Reserve  banks  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Probably  this  maxi- 
mum should  not  exceed  4  percent.  It  is  New  York's  Influence  and 
._  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks'  discount  rate  that  enables 
bankers  to  combine  to  restrict  credit.  When  In  1920,  the  rate  was 
advanced  from  4^4  percent  to  7  percent  and  State  and  national 
banks  throughout  the  country  following  the  lead  of  New  York. 
began  to  close  in  on  credit,  the  panic  of  1921  was  brotight  about. 
The  East  was  successftil  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
high  wages,  but  the  ultimate  result  waa  not  only  to  wreck  the 
country,   but  almost  the  entire  world. 

The  financial  control  of  New  York  City  has  Ijeen  built  up  tbrougb 
profits  of  trade  liquidated  into  money  and  credits.    The  transpor- 


tation structure  has  made  New  York  the  Nations  market.  To 
break  this  financial  control,  markets  and  lndu=.try  tnust  be  dis- 
tributed among  other  large  commercial  centers  But  this  can  only 
be  dene  by  the  equalization  of  railway  freight  rates  on  a  level  with 

New  York. 

One  analogy  and  comparison  used  by  Warren  and  Pearson  Is  some- 
what appropriate  to  the  subject  of  uansportatlon.  In  several  of 
their  graphs  they  compare  the  rUe  and  fall  of  prices  In  the  United 
States  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  In  England  and  the  curves  of 
the  two  campariscns  are  almost  identical.  The  reasons  Warren  and 
Pearson  give  for  this  similaritv  is.  of  course,  the  demand  for  gold 
wh  ch  apparonllv  was  equally  acute  or  equally  indifferent  at  the 
same  time  in  both  countries.  But  they  did  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  similarity  of  tran.sportaticn  conditions  affecting  both  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  Although  the  freUht-rate  structure  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  Is  built  on  water  transportation  and  United  States  on 
rail,  the  principles  of  low  rates  Into  the  market  for  raw  material  and 
low' rates  out  for  manufactured  goods  is  the  same  London  Is  the 
market  for  the  empir.-  Just  as  New  York  is  the  market  fcr  the  Repub- 
lic. It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  Is  a  community  of  financial 
Interest  between  tne  two  markets,  so  much  so.  that  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Wlggin.  Mitchell,  Dillon,  and  other  financial  magnates  are  reported 
to  turn  up  their  trous-  rs  whenever  It  rains  in  London.  Financial 
"cold  feet"  s°ems  to  be  an  affliction  contagious  between  the  two 
great  monetary  capitals  A  graph  of  "cold  f'^et"  would  no  doubt 
allow  a  similarity  of  dips  and  rises  between  the  two  cities. 

The  British  Commonwealth!"  protected  themselves  a!?aln.st  the  dis- 
criminations 111  transportation  by  the  enactment  cf  protective  tarllTs 
on  manufacturrd  v(y  (1»  Minnesota.  Kansas  and  Alabama,  and 
other  Htates  of  otir  Union  car  not  do  this,  so  Ihcv  are  unable  to  foster 
infant  indiifltrlr^  aKains'  the  competition  of  the  %.\%t 

Mantpulnted  price*  are  nrtinrial  rather  than  'he  nutural  result  of 
the  law  of  nurply  "nd  demntid  a  lav.  whirh  hn*  Income  »ort  of  a 
CM'rh-all  'hf  iii'h  whl<~h  rvrry  price  liifluenrr  mutt  paas  and  In  which 
one  may  hop*,  to  find  all  shade*  and  varirtlr*  of  price  d*t.rrminanis. 
Price  fart'ir*  are  iM,nietiine»  mtiural  and  aonictime'*  srtiflcisl  awl 

oft«'n  n  c.'<  mbUiit' Ion  if  i><;tt> 

While  It  u  evidrnt  fnmi  (rrapht  and  nvermtr*  mhich  Indicate  and 
rompare  prlres  wHh  »»w  upply  of  a  partirulnr  rommolity  that  pricea 
(luctuste  with  the  volume  of  production  yet  the  tables  cannot  tak« 
into  connlderutirn  th.it  constant  and  continued  manlpulullon  may 
caune  depr^'^f»fd  pHt<  t>  under  avt-'u^e  normal  condl'lon*.  That  la. 
manipulation  can  ot.ly  be  nuccesafully  conducted  when  conditions 
are  normal  A  scarcity  of  pnxltiction  forces  prices  up  ret'ardles^  of 
all  efforts  of  depression  Manipulation  may  be  able  to  fix  average 
prices  BO  low  that  there  Is  little  or  no  profit  to  producers  of  raw 
mater  als  and  commodities 

In  stock  and  bond  markets,  especially  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  manipulation  of  prices  as  a  factor  Is  generally  admitted. 
The  outstanding  cause  cf  prices  moving  up  or  down  on  the  stock 
exchange  Is  that  they  are  manipulated  by  pools,  bankers.  Invest- 
ment trusts  or  by  large  operators.  Some  Interested  parties  claim 
that  stock-market  changes  are  a  response  to  legitimate  supply 
and  demand,  but  their  claims  are  not  taken  seriously.  These 
statements  are  merelv  sales  talk,  not  statements  of  fact  On  the 
stock  market  the  manipulation  Is  carried  out  through  wash  "^ales. 
matched  orders,  rumors  and  tips,  and  pools  and  combinations. 

The  general  run  of  price  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  It 
is  virtually   Impossible   to   control   prices   of   raw  materials.     This 
may  be  true,  but  complete  control  is  not  always  necessary  In  order 
to  depress  prices.     There  Is  a  material  difference  In  the  ability  to 
ccntrol  and  the  ability  to  depress  prices.     If  trusts  and  combina- 
tions of  large  Interests  absolutely  controlled  prices,  the  fact  would 
-L  be  so   apparent    that   proof   would    not   be   necessary.     That   large 
;    Industrial  concerns  with   Immense   buying  powers  are   able   to  de- 
I    press   prices   by    devious    and   secret    practices   is    more   difficult    to 
prove,  for  deception  and  fraud  must  always  be  secret  and  under- 
handed  to   operate   successfully. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  trusts,  confident  In  their  might. 
boldly  attempted  to  control  prices  of  certain  staple  products.  Dis- 
solution under  the  Sherman  Act  forced  them  to  desist  from  openly 
practiced  price  control.  Since  that  time  the  constituent  com- 
panies, formerly  members  of  certain  trusts,  have  been  more  cir- 
cumspect. 

The  antltrusts  cases  under  the  Sherman  Act  shed  considerable 
light  en  the  practices  of  the  trusts  and  the  methods  they  employed 
to  depress  prices  to  producers. 

In  the  case  of  Sici/t  d-  Co  v.  United  States  (196  U  S  375) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said : 

"In  order  to  restrain  competition  among  them.selves  as  pur- 
chasers of  livestock,  defendants  have  engaged  In.  and  intend  to 
continue,  a  combination  for  requiring  and  do  and  will  require 
their  respective  purchasing  agents  at  the  stockyards  mentioned. 
where  defendants  buy  their  livestock  (the  same  being  produced 
and  owned  principally  in  other  States  and  shipped  to  yards  for 
sale)  to  refrain  from  bidding  agamst  each  other  except  ptrfunc- 
torily  and  without  good  faith'  and  by  this  means  compelling  the 
owners  of  such  stock  to  sell  at  less  prices  than  they  would  receive 
if  the  bidding  really  wns  competitive. 

"For  the  Siime  purposes  the  defendants  ccm.bine  to  bid  up, 
through  their  agents,  the  prices  of  livestock  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time  "so  that  the  market  will  show  prices  much  higher  than 
the  state  of  the  trade  will  warrant,'  thereby  inducing  stockowncis 
in  other  States  to  make  shipments  to  stockyards  to  their  ad- 
vantage," 
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Further  particulars  shewing  how  the  market  was  manipulated  In 
the  buying  of  livestock  are  given  in  the  case  of  Umtcd  States  v. 
Smft  «£•  Co  (188  Fed  92)  Armour.  Swift,  and  Mcrrls  had  organ- 
ized a  concern  called  the  National  Packing  Co.  The  court  gives  the 
substance  of  the  conspiracy  in  its  statement  wherein  It  says: 

"They  agreed — 

"First.  They  would  not  compete  in  the  purchase  of  livestock  and 
would  make  uniform  bids  for  animals  of  like  grades. 

"Second.  That  the  three  groups  adopted  a  uniform  system  of 
determining  the  sale  prices  of  dressed  beef  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  animal  on  the  hoof  certain  fixed  and  excessive  charges  to 
cover  operating  expenses  and  by  deducting  certain  Inadequate 
allowances  for  byproducts. 

••Third.  That  each  group  would  direct  Its  sales  agents  to  sell  at 
the  prices  figured  according  to  the  agreement  or.  if  not  at  that 
price,  at  a  certain  otl.er  price  also  agreed  upon.  That  by  agreeing 
on  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  the  livestock,  and  upon  the  amounts 
to  be  deducted  for  byproducts,  and  in  reaching  a  uniform  sale 
price,  they  have  eliminated  all  competition  In  the  fre^h-meat  In- 
dustry between  the  three  groups  of  defendants.  That  they  were 
large  operators  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  by  a  combination  among 
themselves  they  have  agreed  upon  a  system  which  restricted  the 
busine.s.s  cf  each  individual  group.  The  medium  through  which  all 
the  groups  collected  Information  and  operated  was  the  National 
Packing  Co  ,  organized,  owned,  and  directed  by  the  groups  collec- 
tively Its  office  furnished  a  common  meeting  ground,  and  there 
the  total  buxinehs  dene  by  all  the  defrndunu,  by  agreement,  would 
be  equalized  from  time  to  time,  each  being  permitted  to  share 
Bcrrrdlng  to  Its  financial  interest,  and  prices  were  kept  up  by  In- 
ciraaiiiK  or  detTeaslng  shipments  to  particular  territories  according 
to  market  condillonn  The  whole  plan,  from  li«  Inreption,  appenrii 
plainly  to  be  one  to  eliminate  competition  an  n  fHctor  In  fixing 
price»  among  the  three  group*  ot  defendanta,  beginninij  with  the 
Mgrcrm'  nt  not  to  bid  against  each  other  and,  in  fact,  to  bid  exactly 
the  name  amount*  for  like  gradrs  of  livestock,  deUrmlnltig  a  uni- 
form 'elliiiK  price  and  ending  with  flxlnit  u  uniform  aale  price  and 
an  app<»rli">timent  among  ibemaclvea  of  the  total  bualne**  done." 

In  order  to  prevent  future  abuses  of  ihU  nature.  Coni?re»a  enacted 
the  Pmkfrs  and  Stockyards  Act,    Section  I   (e|   prohibits  anyon* 

to— 

"Engane  in  any  coura*  of  business  or  do  any  act  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  effect  of  manipulating  or  controlling  prices  in  com- 
merce or  of  creating  a  monopoly  In  the  acquisition  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  dealing  in  any  article  of  commerce  or  of  restraining 
commerce  ■ 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  all  trtisu  and  combinations 
of  interest  have  been  compelled,  when  they  violate  either  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  act.  to  proceed  secretively  and  fur- 
tively. For  that  reason  It  Is  now  practically  Impossible  to 
secure  evidence  of  any  open  violations  of  the  law  But  there 
may  be  still  a  few  Innocents  who  believe  that  the  hand.s  cf 
the  big  interests  have  lost  their  cunning.  There  has  been 
no  Improvement  In  market  conditions  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  Prices  of  staple  commodities  dominated  by  large  Industrial 
concerns  are  still  low  when  average  prices  are  considered  Lont? 
since  the  packers  have  learned  the  tactics  and  technique  of 
the  game  they  haie  been  playing  on  livestock  producers  and  to 
believe   they   have   now  reformed   Is   to   stretch   credulity   to  the 

breaking  point 

Crude-oil  producers  have  also  been  the  victims  of  the  op- 
pressive tactics  of  large  purchasing  concerns  In  the  Standard 
Oil  case  (221  U.  S.  1)   the  court's  conclusion  was: 

•The  Inferen-e  that  no  attempt  to  monopolize  could  have 
been  intended  and  that  no  monopolization  resulted  from  the 
acts  complained  of.  since  it  is  established  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  crude  oil  produced  was  controlled  by  the 
combination.  Is  unwarranted.  As  substantial  power  over  the 
crude  product  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  absolute  control 
which  existed  over  the  refined  product,  the  monopoli/.ation  of 
the  one  carried   with   it   the  power  to  control   the  other' 

The  case  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 
(6  Federal  Trade  Commission  Decision  390)  shows  to  what  lengths 
a  corporation  through  combination  and  community  of  stock- 
holders will  go  to  destroy  competition  in  buying  from  pro- 
ducers One  of  the  purposes  of  this  combination  was  to  elimi- 
nate competition  In  the  purchase  of  sugar  beets. 

The  tobacco  Industry  presents  another  interesting  phase  of 
the  business  methods  employed  by  large  purchasers  of  leaf  to- 
bacco from  almost  helpless  producers  The  original  trust  was 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  The  trust  was  dissolved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  case  of  United  States  v  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(221  U  S  106  (1911)).  Then,  presumably,  the  old  constituent 
companies  went  their  separate  ways.  The  evidence  shows  the 
crossing  of  their  pathways. 

The  Courts  decree  directed  the  dissolution  of  the  trust.  The 
decree  was  complied  with  by  the  trust  reverting  to  four  of  the 
original  constituent  members,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Liggett  & 
Meyers  Tobacco  Co  ,  R.  J  Reynolds  &.  Co..  and  P.  Lorlllard  &  Co.. 
and  three  snuff  companies,  the  American  Snuff  Co.  Weyman. 
Bruton  Co  .  ar.d  George  W.  Helme  Co..  besides  a  half  dozen  other 
smaller  companies  engaged  In  activities  relating  to  the  tobacco 
Uade.  The  trust's  foreign  Interests  were  divided  between  the  Im- 
perial Tobacco  Co  (Ltd  )  and  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(Ltd.).     All  of  the  above  companies  were  operated  In  close  relation- 


ship according  to  the  flndlnps  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Its  report  of  December  11.  1920,  of  the  Commission's  Investigation 
cf  the  tobacco  Industry. 

The  constituent  companies  bought  from  50  percent  to  75  percent 
of  American  leaf  tobacco  of  various  grades.  Prior  to  the  dissolution, 
the  29  individual  defendants  In  the  suit  owned  about  50  percent  of 
the  common  voting  stock  of  the  trust  After  the  reorganization 
Into  14  companies  that  were  foimed  under  the  decree,  these  same 
29  individuals  owned  in  the  aggregate  from  28  to  45  percent  of 
the  voting  slock  of  the  several  companies.  At  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  report  8  out  of  10  of  the  original  largest  stockholders 
or  their  families  retained  large  holdings  In  the  disintegrated  com- 
panies, their  aggregate  stock  ownership  in  the  Big  Four  and 
3    large   snuff   companies   amounting   to   nearly   300.000   shares. 

The  Trade  Commission  In  Its  investigation  report,  section  7,  page 
58,  said: 

"According  to  the  testimony  of  numerous  tobacco  producers, 
dealers,  warehousemen,  and  buyers,  as  well  as  correspondence  of 
the  large  manufacturers,  and  dealers,  one  of  the  most  Important 
causes  of  the  decline  In  leaf  tobacco  during  1919  and  1920  season 
was  "holding  off'  the  market  and  'buying  under  cover"  Indulged 
In  by  the  large  tobacco  manufacturers.  The  effect  of  these  prac- 
tices varied,  but  was  more  apparent  In  those  markets  where  com- 
panies using  the  methods  were  Important  purchasers.  As  a  general 
proposltlnn.  It  Is  recrgnlzed  by  those  experienced  In  the  trade,  that 
•holding  off'  the  market,  even  temporarily  by  any  concern  which 
purrha,'«ei«  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  tobacco  sold  on  that 
market  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  prices  being  paid  AlaO 
It  Is  recognized  that  where  a  large  user  buys  Its  requirements  'under 
cover'  through  a  dealer  already  on  the  market,  competition  Is 
leaaened  and   the  price  U  affected  " 

In  Its  investigation  of  wheHl-flour-mllllng  Induatry.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi>»«»ion.  In  Its  report  of  June  3,  lt»24,  found  that  ft 
lorg*  flour-millinK  companies  oprralln«  49  mills  and  each  pro- 
ducing In  excess  of  2fKK)000  barrels,  had  an  agKregste  prodtictlon 
of  over  2ft,00«,000  Ijnrrrla,  or  nearly  2:*  perrefit  of  the  atuntry'tt  total, 
and  8  c<  mpunleu  with  87  mills  each  producing  in  *«««••  of  1,000,000 
barrels,  had  a  total  of  almtjst  30,000,000  barrels,  or  27  percent  of  the 
total 

In  the  cotton  Invetstlgatlon.  1924,  the  following  Is  a  quotation  from 
the  fiiidlnRs  of  the  Trade  Commlasion : 

"Frequent  critlclama.  both  oral  and  written,  were  made  to  the 
effect  that  three  large  cotton  merchants  were  working  together  under 
some  sort  of  a  'gentlemen's  agreement'  In  future  operations,  and 
that  they  were  thus  able  at  times  unduly  to  Influence  the  course 
of  futures  prices  to  their  own  advantage.  Such  criticisms  were  In 
some  Instances  made  by  cotton  men  of  hlRh  reputation  In  the 
trade.    The  Commission  did  not  obtain  any  definite  proof  of  these 

practices" 

A  reading  of  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  seems  to  estab- 
lish that  there  was  some  kind  of  an  understanding  or  collusion  be- 
tween the  three  large  concerns,  but  this  the  companies  strenuously 
denied.    But   men   have   been   hanged   on   weaker   circumstantial 

evidence. 

The  two  Important  cotton  exchanges  are  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  Dallas  and  other  important  cities  In  the  South  are  large 
•".spot  markets."'  but  New  York  Is  where  cotton  futures  deliveries  are 
made.  Regarding  marketing  conditions  In  the  New  York  market, 
the  Trade  Commission  found: 

"It   is  an   obvious   conclusion   that   from    the   foregoing   that   the 
Situation  In  the  New  York  market  Is  bad  for  the  cotton  trade." 
The  Commission  said  further: 

"The  strongest  claim  for  a  futui-es  market  Is  that  It  furnishes  a 
safe  hedge  for  cotton  merchants.  This  the  New  York  market  does 
not  always  do.  In  fact,  It  Is  frequently  manipulated.  lU  prices 
being  forced  out  of  line.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  for  some  years 
past  the  New  York  futures  market  has  failed  to  perform  satisfactorily 
Its  chief  function. 

"There  are  valid  objections  to  abolishing  the  New  York  futures 
market.  New  York  has  an  important  advantage  over  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States;  it  Is  the  financial  and  trading  center  of  the 
world  It  is  stated  by  some  co\ton  merchants  that  New  Orleans  has 
a  better  contract  than  New  York  In  that  delivery  takes  place  at  a 
large  spot  market,  but  the  volume  of  trading  in  futures  at  New  York 
is  much  greater  than  that  at  New  Orleans   " 

Here  is  concrete  evidence  of  market  control  In  New  York  If  any 
such  evidence  is  needed.  Not  only  Is  the  cotton  trade  controlled 
from  New  York,  but  many  other  staples  are  dominated  by  the 
exchanges  of  this  market.  ,    ^     .  ,  ,       _»,,    . 

A  historic  Illustration  of  the  power  of  large  Industrial  combina- 
tions to  depress  prices  l.s  the  .struggle  between  American  rubber 
manufacturers  and  the  British  Government  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  maintain  prices  of  crude  rubber  through  the  Stevenson 
Plan  By  far  the  larger  consumers  of  crude  rubber  are  the  Ameri- 
can concerns.  James  Cooper  Lawrence,  In  The  World"s  Struggle 
With     Rubber,     describes     the     action     taken     by     the     American 

'^°TmeHcan  manufacturers  who.  to  protect  the  operation  of  their 
Dlants  had  made  normal  forward  commitments  for  hlgh-prlced 
rubber  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  1926  facing  heavy  losses 
from  those  commitments  In  1927  a  rubber-buying  pool  represent- 
ing all  the  larger  manufacturers  undertook  to  at  least  eliminate 
American  buyers'  harmful  competitive  bidding  against  each  other 
for  normal  supplies  of  crude  rubber." 
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Through  this  pool  the  recovery  of  old  rubber  and  Dutch  com- 
petition, the  American  companies  were  able  to  force  the  price  of 
crude  rubber  from  f  1  a  pound  to  17  cents  a  ix>und. 

If  the  large  consumers  of  rubber  were  able  to  control  and  de- 
pnt»  the  price  of  rubber  against  the  efforts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  prices,  the  task  of  the  pools  and  combinations 
to  depress  prices  of  wheat,  cotton.  livestock,  tobacco,  oil.  sugar 
beet^.  and  other  staples  should  be  comparatively  easy  as  against  the 
helDless  American  farmer.  .     ».  ,  »».»♦ 

The  fcreeoinR  evidence  at  least  is  strongly  circumstantial  that 
the  big  interests  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  depress  prices  and 
have  planned  and  schemed  to  do  so  Through  past  experience  they 
have  learned  the  practice  and  procedure  necessary  in  schemes  and 
conspiracies  to  manipulate  prices.  That  they  have  desisted  in  these 
practices  must  be  denied  because  recent  prices  of  raw  materials 
Indicates  the  contrary. 

The  large  Indtutrlal  corporations  could  pay  higher  prices  for  raw 
materials.    A  note  In  Moody's  IndustrlalUts  for  1934  states  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Co   on  May  3.  1934.  made  a  marketing  agreement 
to  purchase  18.500.000  pounds  of  stemming  grades  of  clgar-Ieaf  to- 
bacco at  prices  100  percent  higher  than  last  season  and  that  this 
agreement  had  received  the  tentative  approval  of  Secretary  Wallace. 
The  combination  of  Industrial  corporations  consuming  a  certain 
sUple  creates  almost  the  exclusive  purchasing  demand  or  at  least 
a  large  percentage  of  the  buying  power  and  any  secret  combination 
or  "gentlemen's  agreement"  Is  the  most   Important  of  all  market 
factors.     If  these  combinations  were  fair,  honorable,  axid  patriotic 
In  their  dealing  with  producers  and  paid  fair  average  prices  Instead 
of  manipulating  prices  to  a  depressed  average,  the  depression  would 
•oon  be  ended  and  the  wheels  of  commerce  would  soon  start  rolling. 
Th*"  argument  Is  often  advanced  that  If  the  trtists  and  large  man- 
ufacturers, working  In  harmony,  depress  prices  of  staple  products, 
other  competitors  can  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  trusts,  either  one  car- 
load or  a  hundred.    But  the  trusts  may  buy  10.000  or  50.000  carloads 
and  their  aggregate  profits  correspond.    What  if  the  small  buyer  can 
buy  at  the  same  price?     There  Is  no  comparison  In  the  amount 
of  ultimate  profits.     Besides  the  trusts  have  other  advantages  over 
the  small-Bcale  enterprise  which  more  than  make  up  for  the  price 
equalization.  ^  .  .    ,  , 

It  is  to  the  Interest  of  these  combinations  to  buy  their  materials 
as  cheaply  as  possible  because  there  Is  leas  capital  Invested  at  low 
prices  and  again  there  Is  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  wider  margin  of 
profit.  The  trxists  cannot  fix  prices  to  consumers  too  high,  but  con- 
sumers do  not  object  to  reasonable  prices  regardless  of  what  pro- 
ducers get.  The  margin  of  profit  Is  between  the  low  prices  that  can 
be  depreaaed  on  raw  materials  and  the  prices  the  trusts  can  squeeze 
out  of  consumers.  U  raw  materials  are  purchased  at  low  prices  a 
sutwequent  rise  In  prices  of  these  materials  Justifies  another  ad- 
vance m  the  prices  of  manufactured  products  which  again  means 
additional  proflu. 

The  general  run  of  authorities  seem  to  be  more  concerned 
with  the  abuae  of  trust  fixing  of  prices  on  finished  products  than 
the  abuae  of  depressing  prices  of  raw  materials.  When  these 
authorities  were  wTltlng.  conditions  prevailing  now  were  un- 
thought  of  then,  so  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  Investigate  this 
phase  of  the  trust  question.  We  know  now  that  the  depression 
has  been  caused  primarily  by  the  low  prices  of  farm  products  so 
we  should  by  this  time  realize  that  trtists  and  Industrial  comblna- 
.^  tlons  are  a  greater  menace  to  the  country  because  of  their  efforts 
to  depress  prices  to  producers  than  to  maintain  prices  to 
consumers. 

Industrial  trusts  and  combinations  are  aided  In  their  machina- 
tions by  the  Money  Trust.  The  Interests  of  the  big  New  York 
banks,  life-insurance  companies.  Industrials,  and  railroads  are 
all  interwoven  by  Interlocking  directorates,  stockholdings,  busi- 
ness relations,  and  other  mutual  interests. 

The  methods  employed  to  depress  prices  can  only  be  briefly 
outlined  Many  of  the  details  are  obscure  tM:cauae  the  perpe- 
trators dare  not  let  their  actions  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day. 
No  one  but  the  high  Insiders  know  the  complete  story. 

The  large  Industrials  being  users  of  Immense  quantities  of  raw 
materials,  with  that  leverage  alone  exert  a  powerful  Influence 
either  for  good  or  ill  on  the  market,  each  In  It*  own  partlctxlar 
line  By  tacit  agreemeiit.  "gentlemen's  agreement."  or  through 
buying  pools,  those  in  the  same  business  and  closely  related 
through  stockholders  or  directors,  may  plan  not  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  bidding  on  the  market.  They  may  agree  what  the 
maximum  offers  wUl  be.  They  may  hold  off  buying  or  buy  under 
cover  or  through  agencies  Instructed  to  keep  prices  down  and 
then  allocate  purchases  among  themselves.  In  this  way  they 
eliminate  competitive  bidding 

Wealthy  corporations  employ  highly  paid  experts  as  buyers  and 
technician*  who  are  equipped  with  complete  data  and  with  lab- 
oratitfles  to  teat  quallUe*  of  products.  The  experts  know  the 
opportune  time  for  buying,  the  state  of  the  market,  supply  and 
demand,  the  favorable  areas  In  which  to  buy,  and  the  values 
and  qualities  of  the  products  They  have  every  facility  to  aid 
them.    This  I*  a  laudable  and  businesslike  policy. 

Through  market  and  produce  exchanges,  the  trusts  practice  long 
and  short  selling  either  to  steady  or  depress  the  market  or  hedge  on 
their  buying  or  their  failure  to  buy.  The  fact  Is  well-established 
that  long-and-ahort  selling  through  exchanges  affects  the  market. 
Nothing  prevents  the  tnisu  from  taking  advantage  of  produce- 
exchange  operations 

Many  large  concerns  own  and  operate  producing  areas  and  though 
they  may  not  be  large  gnough  to  control  or  monopolize  production. 


yet  they  may  be  sufficient  as  competitors  with  other  producers  to 
appreciably  affect  the  market.  The  Standard  owns  ol  lands;  the 
United  States  Steel  Co  .  75  percent  of  the  ore  lands  In  the  Lake 
Superior  district;  rubber  companies  own  rubber  plantations;  the 
United  Prult  Co.,  banana  plantations;  Ford,  timber,  coal,  and  Iron 

With  large  storage  capacities  or  with  great  holdings  of  producing 
areas  trusts  buy  In  immense  quantities  when  commodities  are 
Cheap  feeding  the  market  and  selling  short  on  the  exchanges  so  as 
not  to  raise  prices  The  accumulation  is  stored  for  future  use  and 
this  visible  surplus  is  also  a  future  price  determinant.  Cash  re- 
sources and  financial  connections  enable  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
storage  to  a  low-Interest  charge  The  Standard  has  immense  oil- 
storage  facilities  at  strategic  points.  Chesterfield  cigarettes  an- 
nounces over  the  radio  that  it  has  in  storage  a  4-year  supply  of  leaf 
tobacco  worth  $100,000,000  In  warehouses  4>,  miles  long  , ^Accord- 
ing  to  Moody's,  one  flour-milling  company  has  over  36.000  000 
bushels  of  grain-storage  capacity.  With  this  storage  they  are  able 
to  hold  off  buying  and  thus  depress  the  market  Also  with  their 
supply  assured  they  can  sell  short  to  depress  prices  still  further. 

Farmers  and  other  small  producers  are  always  hard  pressed  for 
money  and  must  sell,  as  a  rule,  when  their  crops  are  ready  for  market. 
The  big  buyers  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

Through  subsidiary  corporations  or  unknow-n  agencies  the  great 
industrial  corporations  are  able  to  carry  through  devious  schemes 
to  depress  markets  for  staple  products.  ^       ,_       .     ^ 

Add  to  all  which  has  been  said  on  the  subject  the  further  fact 
that  the  large  corporations  are  heavy  shippers  and  the  favored 
customers  of  the  railroads.  Trusts,  banks,  and  railroads  are  all 
In  this  communltv-of-lnterest  group  with  Interlocking  directorates, 
and  transportation  favors  are  another  result  bound  to  follow  In 
the  operations  of  this  ring  Where  the  tru.sts'  plants  are  located 
there  Is  almost  certain  to  be  a  flow  of  traffic,  and  volume  of  ton- 
nage entitles  the  big  shippers  to  low  freight  rates,  both  as  con- 
signees and  consignors.  Traffic  experts  call  this  market  competi- 
tion rather  than  trust  control 

Traffic  advantages  again  aid  the  trusts  In  establishing  centralized 
markets  for  It  Is  much  easier  to  control  one  dominating  market 
than  a  number  of  competing  ones. 

The  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation 
of  Petroleum.  1906.  showed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co  had  the 
advantage  of  lower  rates  made  from  points  where  It  alone  had 
refineries  than  from  points  where  there  were  refineries  of  Inde- 
pendent firms.  The  railroads  may  publish  obscure  and  compli- 
cated tariffs  with  rates  so  constructed  that  only  the  big  and 
favored  corporations  can  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  The 
big  shipper  is  furnished  cars  during  a  car  shortage  while  the  small 
shipper  is  Ignored  Then  there  Is  the  favoritism  of  prompt  serv- 
ice and  the  discrimination  of  delayed  service.  Harry  G  Brown  In 
Transportation  Rates  and  Their  Regulation  summarizes  the  situa- 
tion, thtis: 

"Discrimination  among  shippers  Is  practiced  In  evasive  ways, 
partly  becaxise  of  Its  illegality  and  of  popular  disapproval  These 
ways  Include  blind  billing,  false  billing,  use  of  special  equipment 
stich  as  tank  cars  by  favored  shippers  at  secret  rates,  making  dls- 
I  criminatory  rates  read  from  Insignificant  points  so  that  others 
'  than  the  favored  companies  shall  not  know  of  them,  allowing 
large  sums  for  services  of  terminal  railroads  or  sidings  owned  by 
corporations,   and    various   other  concealments   and   evasions ' 

Even  to  one  on  the  outside,  the  above  possibilities  are  apparent, 
but  there  may  be  other  more  secret  and  subtle  schemes  and 
devices  practiced  which  are  known  only  to  those  on  the  Inside. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evidence  shows  that  large  Industrial 
Interests,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  In  a  position  to  use  their 
Immense  power  and  resources  to  at  least  regulate  with  a  downward 
tendency  the  prices  of  staple  products  when  it  Is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so  The  result  of  these  practices  when  prices  are  depressed 
eventually  redounds  to  their  loss  In  the  decreased  buying  power 
of  producers  who  are  also  consumers  of  the  finished  products.  But 
himian  greed  looks  to  the  present  and  not  to  the  future,  and.  as 
a  rule,  trtist  magnates  are  no  smarter  nor  are  they  any  more 
farslghted  than  the  average  man. 

Western  farmers  for  the  last  40  or  50  years  have  been  conscious 
of  the  manipulation  of  prices  Nine  farmers  out  of  ten  believe 
they  are  Ijelng  exploited  by  the  millers,  the  packers,  and  other 
Industrial  combinations  This  sentiment  has  been  the  cause  of 
various  farm  movements  such  as  the  Granger  organizations,  the 
Populist  Party,  the  Nonpartisan  League,  and  the  Parmer-Labor 
Party  Probably  a  similar  8?ntlment  prevails  with  the  cotton 
growers  In  the  South,  the  oilmen  In  the  Southwest,  and  the  fruit 
growers  on  the  coast  Definite  evidences  of  this  exploitation,  the 
causes  and  means  and  the  practices  have  never  been  pointed  out. 
but  their  hunch  has  had  a  strong  basis  of  fact.  They  have  been 
absolutely  right.  The  subconscious  minds  of  millions  of  people 
do  not  lead  them  far  astray  after  an  experience  of  40  or  50  years 
with  manipulated  prices 

Supply  and  demand  Is  presumed  to  l>e  as  hard  and  fast  a  rule 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  As  a  physical  factor  It  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  chief  element  In  the  regulation  of  prices. 
This  Is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  supply  and  demand 
may  be  affected  by  variants  such  as  the  p>sychology  of  speculation, 
the  demand  for  gold,  margin  of  safety,  demand  for  credit,  and  con- 
spiracies to  manipulate  prices.  Even  If  all  other  considerations 
merely  affect  to  a  certain  degree  the  operation  of  the  law  and  then 
only  in  normal  times  with  average  production  and  coasuuiptiou. 
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the  variations  are  important.  A  fair  average  price  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  producers.  A  small  percentage  of  depression  in  prices 
may  mean  losses  while  if  the  prices  were  this  percentage  higher, 
profits  would  accrue  which  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  an 
Immense  sum.  Overproduction  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  and  this  Is  true  of  both  underconsumption  and  scarcity  of 
production  of  basic  commodities.  There  is  a  fine  balance  year 
in  and  year  out  throughout  the  world  in  supply  and  demand. 
If  there  was  always  an  oversupply.  the  accumulation  of  surpluses 
would  be  enormous.  Experts  on  prices,  because  of  these  excep- 
tional peaks  or  dips  which  are  always  followed  by  a  corresponding 
price  change,  take  supply  and  demand  as  the  governor  or  safety 
valve  of  the  market.  We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. 

In  a  study  of  prices,  the  world's  production  of  a  commodity 
Is  estimated  together  with  the  surplus  on  hand,  and  this  is  the 
basis  for  determining  the  world's  supply.  The  average  consumption 
which  fixes  the  demand  Is  approximately  known.  Prom  this  data 
estimates  are  made  of  the  decline  or  advance  In  price.  The  world's 
price  on  wheat.  It  Is  alleged.  Is  fixed  by  Liverpool  The  price  to 
the  American  farmer  Is  the  Liverpool  price  less  the  freight  and 
brokerage. 

But  prices  are  often  governed  by  the  competition  of  offerings. 
A  large  supply  offered  on  the  world  market  at  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing price,  breaks  the  market.  This  is  so  self-evident  to  need  no 
further  explanation.  It  Is  true  that  we  meet  competition  with 
wheat  from  Canada.  Argentine.  Australia,  and  Russia,  but  It  1* 
Just  as  true  that  we  compete  with  them. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  producer  of  basic  commodities 
and  staple  products  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  According  to  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  the  world  production  of  cotton  1932-33  was 
24.000.000  bales  of  which  we  produced  12.994  000  or  54.1  percent.  In 
1930  out  of  a  world  production  of  5,112.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
we  produced  1.647.000  000.  or  32.2  percent.  The  percentages  for 
Other  commodities  are  as  follows:  We  produced  52.2  percent  of  the 
worlds  corn;  coal.  28  8  percent;  petroleum.  59  9  percent;  pig  iron, 
40  1  percent;  steel  Ingots  and  castings.  43  3  percent;  copper.  354 
percent;  lead.  33  percent;  zinc.  32  3  percent  Tlie  United  States  Is 
the  largest  producer  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  Is  third  in  sheep.  In 
1930  we  were  second  to  Russia  in  wheat. 

Our  domestic  prices  are  depressed  by  manipulation  and  the  result 
is  that  our  surplus  offerings  are  exported  at  prices  also  depressed. 
Without  doubt,  world  exjjerts  vise  American  production  and  prices 
ns  a  factor  In  determining  the  world  price  When  the  largest  pro- 
duction Is  offered  on  the  world  market,  does  not  this  have  a  tendency 
to  determine  world  prices  rather  than  world  prices  controlling  our 
markets?  There  Is  probably  no  positive  and  logical  answer  to  this 
question.  One  trying  to  answer  is  in  the  same  dilemma  as  Warren 
and  Pearson  In  their  demand  for  gold  theory  and  the  debaters  In 
the  country  schoolhouses  whose  question,  "Which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?"  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered  One 
line  of  reasoning  seems  as  logical  or  illogical  as  the  other.  But  the 
querj-  should,  at  least,  give  some  food  for  thought. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  not  Invulnerable.  It  has  been 
set  aside,  modified,  or  reversed  by  decrees  of  dictators  more  powerful 
than  the  law  When  the  dictators  In  New  York  In  1920  raised  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  discount  rate  from  4  to  7  percent  and  refused 
to  renew  debts  and  grant  credit,  the  backbone  of  business  became 
paralyzed  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  set  aside  At  once 
prices  took  a  sharp  dive  and  continued  to  decline  with  the  re- 
striction of  credit  regardless  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  until 
1929  when  there  was  another  credit  panic  and  prices  of  staple 
products  dropped  still  lower.  No  such  pronounced  changes  In  supply 
and  demand  can  be  pointed  out  to  Justify  the  declines  in  prices. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  hold  prices  to  an  equiva- 
lent level  when  credit  h.as  been  practically  eliminated.  Contraction 
or  restriction  of  credit  therefore  is  the  most  powerful  decree  which 
the  dictators  of  New  York  possess  In  the  manipulation  of  prices. 

The  laic  of  supply  and  be  damned 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  a  righteous  law.  an  equitable 
law.  a  law  that  should  be  enforced  and  obeyed  But  In  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  affecting  Its  operation,  we  would  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  title  more  fitting  and  of  more  correct  applica- 
tion     It  should  be  called  the  law  of  supply  and  be  damned. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  West  were  given  free  homesteads,  pre- 
emptions, and  tree  claims.  The  hard  labor  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  frugal  living  and  few  enjoyments,  developed  a  rich 
and  fertile  country  A  rather  small  percentage  of  the  pioneers  be- 
came well-to-do  Once  upon  a  time  a  number  were  wealthy,  but 
when  property  and  real  estate  In  the  West  became  liabilities  Instead 
of  assets,  they,  too,  are  now  among  the  down-and-outers  For  60 
years  the  farmers  of  the  West  have  been  exploited  by  manipulated 
prices  and  discriminatory  freight  rates  Instead  of  farming  at  a 
profit,  they  have  been  operating,  on  the  average,  at  a  loss.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  Improve  their  farms.  supF>ort  and  educate  their 
families,  and  provide  a  competence  for  their  eld  age  cut  of  the  profits 
of  operation,  they  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  the  free  land.?  given 
them  by  the  Government.  With  a  fair  and  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  during  those  years,  this  accumulation  of  mort- 
gage debt  wotild  not  have  been  neces^sary  Gradually  and  steadily 
for  60  years,  through  mortgages  and  debts,  the  value  of  the  lands 
and  the  original  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been 
drained  from  the  farmers  into  the  coffers  of  the  capitalist*  In 
official  classification  territory. 


Political  equality,  homogeneity  of  culture,  and  economic  uniform- 
ity are  essential  for  national  unity  In  the  United  States  the  first 
two  are  possessed  by  the  people  in  general,  but  the  third  has  been  be- 
stowed only  on  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  Nation.  Economic 
unity  and  uniformity  have  not  been  granted  to  all  the  people 
because  the  freight-rate  structure  has  divided  the  country  Into  thrc* 
separate  economic  units,  with  greater  rights  granted  to  one  section 
than  to  the  other  two  This  disparity  has  enabled  one-tenth  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  to  exploit  the  otlier  nine-tenths.  The 
result  of  this  exploltstlon  has  been  a  bitter  and  disa.strous  experi- 
ence. Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  too  well  known  to  everyone 
to  need  description. 

We  realize  what  has  happened,  but  why  and  how  it  has  hap- 
pened and  the  causes  have  become  obscured  In  a  fog  of  theories 
which  no  one  but  an  expert  can  understand  and  no  two  experts 
agree  nor  can  they  understand  each  other.  Tlie  difficulty  has 
been  that  none  of  the  experts  has  even  suspected  that  physical 
causes  which  might  be  traced  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  our 
troubles.  They  have  all  been  seeking  something  intangible, 
when  the  physical  factor  as  big  as  a  mountain,  looms  up  before 
them.  These  experts  seem  to  know  little  about  our  transporta- 
tion problems  and  our  freight  rate  structure.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  South  and  the  West  by  Industrial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  Eaf-t.  They  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  one  Nation  of  48  Stales  with  equal  economic  opportuni- 
ties In  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  No  one  with 
actual  and  practical  experience  with  western  people  and  west- 
ern conditions  for  a  long  period  of  years  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  freight  rate  structure  has  taken  the  time  and  the  trouble 
to  research   the  physical   causvs  underlying   the  depression. 

We  do  not  assume  to  be  the  only  one  who  knows  and  under- 
stands all  about  the  difficult  problems  the  situation  presents. 
We  do  think,  however,  that  we  have  presented  a  major  phase 
wlilch  has  not  yet  been  covered  by  any  authorities.  Because  of 
an  opportunity  and  an  environment  of  many  years,  we  are  ?n 
a  better  position  to  actually  know  western  conditions  and  what 
has  brought  these  conditions  about  than  men  who  have  con- 
fined their  knowledge  and  research  to  t)ooks.  tables,  graphs,  and 
statistics  In  colleges.  In  economic  Institutes,  or  In  Government 
bureaus. 

The  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  financial  and  eco- 
nomic holocaust  are  physical  and.  therefore,  the  remedies  must 
be  physical.  Transportation  is  a  physical  structure  with  Its 
component  parts  of  rallwavs.  waterways,  and  highways.  The 
nature  and  the  operation  of  the  transportation  structure  can 
be  shown  by  actual  ftcts  rather  than  by  multiplicity  of  Intri- 
cate theories.  Only  an  lota  of  the  evidence  which  could  be 
produced  has  been  presented  here. 

The  causes  of  present  economic  conditions  may  be  numerous  and 
each  In  Itself  may  present  a  difficult  and  complex  problem.  No 
single  human  mind  Is  capable  of  grasping  clearly  and  discussing 
exhaustively  the  many  phases  to  be  analyzed.  If  a  new  angle  has 
been  presented  In  this  work,  the  solution  of  the  problems  may  be- 
come more  complicated  than  before  Each  authority,  discussing  his 
particular  viewpoint,  should  charitably  concede  something  of  merit 
to  others,  for  there  are  theories  enough  for  all.  Even  pure  abstract 
theories  may  have  their  value,  especially  If  the  Ideas  are  attractively 
presented,  for  discussion  will  finally  bring  about  some  solution  of 
our  problem. 

For  many  years  the  country  has  suffered  with  the  chronic  affliction 
of  maladjusted  freight  rates,  and  when  exposed  to  epidemics  of  war. 
foreign  loans,  bond  sales,  stock  frauds,  demand  for  gold,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  the  Nation  almost  succumbed.  The  assigned 
causes  only  hastened  a  little  prematurely  what  was  bound  to  hap- 
pen eventually  because  of  our  defective  transportation  system. 

It  may  be  asked.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  building  up  of  a  trans- 
portation system  which  has  caused  such  havoc  and  disaster?  Who 
should  be  abused  and  charged  with  the  crime?  Who  should  be  mada 
to  pay  the  penalty?  The  answer  Is,  No  one.  Because  no  one  man 
or  set  of  men  is  responsible.  Our  transportation  system  has  been 
100  years  in  the  building.  During  that  time  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  have  been  working  on  the  structure  as  architects,  super- 
intendents, and  builders.  Thousands  of  legislators  have  made  thou- 
sands of  rules  and  regulations  and  hundreds  of  courts  have  Inter- 
preted these  laws  with  thousands  c^  decisions.  Thousands  of  ex- 
perts have  put  on  the  finishing  touches.  Everyone  tinkering  with 
the  structure  had  a  pet  theory.  Idea,  or  vagary  or  some  ax  to  grind 
or  someone's  ox  to  gore.  The  multiplicity  of  men  and  Ideas  which 
have  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  freight-rate  structure  are 
Innumerable.  No  one  man  or  set  of  men  possessed  the  genius  or 
the  diabolical  Ingenuity  to  conceive  a  transportation  scheme  of  such 
intricacy  and  complexity  When  the  system  was  started  there  was  no 
intent  to  build  up  one  section  at  the  expense  of  the  others  and  thus 
arrange  a  plan  whereby  wealth  and  power  could  be  centered  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  powerful  financial  magnates.  Like  Topsy. 
the  system  "Just  growed" 

In  this  work  It  has  not  been  charged  that  freight  rates  are  too 
high  and  that  the  carriers  are  robbing  the  people.  Such  charge* 
seem  to  be  the  favorite  sport  of  those  who  criticize  the  railroads. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  commerce  must  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation,  either  by  a  fair  charge,  which  will  bring  a 
fair  return  on  the  Investment  after  paying  the  expense  of  carriage, 
or,  if  this  is  not  done,  then  commerce  must  suffer  the  penalty 
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of  poor  and  Inadequate  service.  There  U  •nother  expedient,  sub- 
sidizing; carrlen  for  the  Iom  if  charges  are  too  low.  but  the  sub- 
•idy  come«  out  of  the  people  through  taxauon.  and  in  Uae  final 
an&lysia  U  borne  by  commerce. 

We  are  not  contending  for  lower  freight  rate*  but  for  equitable 
freight  rate*,  at  a  charge  giving  commerce  tdeqxiate  service  but 
a  service  and  charge  in  all  respect*  alike  to  all  people  In  each 
and  every  section  of  the  country.  Only  by  tills  equalization  of 
freight  rates  can  we  attain  the  economic  uniformity  which  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Beotuse  the  present  freight-rate  structure  has  been  so  long  In 
effect  and  production  and  Industry  has  become  fixed  on  a  basis 
ol  present  rates,  tbe  soluUon  of  the  problem  U  not  so  easy  as 
It  mi^ht  seem. 

SSCnON   U.  THS  KEMXDT 

Antecedent  to  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887.  various  States  had  enacted  laws  and  established  State  com- 
missions regulating  and  supervlsir^c  the  railways.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  SUte  regulation  could 
only  be  applied  to  intrastate  commerce  and  that  the  States  had 
no  control  over  Interstate  traffic.  In  the  central  West,  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  prevailed  against  the  railroads  because  of  high 
frei(?ht  rates  and  discrimination*  practiced  in  favor  of  large  con- 
cerns against  small  business  and  lower  rates  to  large  cities  than 
to  the  smaller  towns.  AglUtlon  became  so  strong  that  national 
regulation  was  apparently  necessary  to  allay  this  discontent.  The 
United  States  Senate  in  1886  appointed  a  select  committee,  of 
which  Senator  Cvillom  of  Illinois  waa  chairman,  to  investigate 
the  railroad  sittiatlon  and  report  to  Coiigress. 

To  understand  transportation  conditions  prior  to  1887  and  the 
Ideas  prevailing  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  the  railways  and 
national  regulaUon.  It  is  necessary  to  quote  at  some  length  certain 
excerpts  from  the  Cullom  committee's  report. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  Investigation  waa  to  place  the 
facta  before  Congress  so  that  existing  wrongs  could  be  remedied 
by  pruper  legislation.  The  burden  of  the  complaints  before  the 
committee  against  the  railroads  waa  the  practice  of  dlscrlmlna- 
tlOKis  against  persons  and  places,  which,  it  was  charged,  built  up 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  concentrated  business  at  great  com- 
mercial centers,  and  fostered  monopoly  and  the  control  of  com- 
merce in  the  hands  erf  a  few. 

The   intentions  of  the  committee  were  iindoubtedly  sincere  and 
honest,  but  at  that  time  general  sentiment  had  not  crystallized  with 
the    Idea   that   government    was    obligated    to    maintain    economic 
eqtialtty  and  uniformity  throughout  the  Nation  regardless  of  pri- 
vate interesU  either  In  Industry  or  transportation.    The  committee 
realized   that  transportation  conditions  were  concentrating  wealth 
and  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few.     The  known  facts  should  have 
convinced  them  that  regulating  laws  should   be  passed  abolUhing 
these  diacrlminatlons  and  closing  up  at  once  and  for  all  time  every 
loophole  which  might  permit  such  injustices  to  continue.     That 
they  did  not  so  realize  Is  apparent  from  the  report. 
On  page  7  at  the  report,  the  committee  said: 
'*Tbe  policy  which  has  been  pursued  has  given  us  the  most  ef- 
ficient nilway  service  and  the  lowest   rates  known  in   the  world; 
but  Its  recognized  benefits  have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  the 
most    unwarranted    discriminations,    and    Its    effect    has    been    to 
build  up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large 
dealer  an  advantage  over   the  small  dealer,  to  make  capital  count 
for    more    than    individual    credit    and    enterprise,    to    concentrate 
ltn]8lne<ui  at  great  commercial  centers,  to  necessitate  combinations 
and  ^gregattons  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  extend  the  Influence  of  corporate  power,  and  to  throw 
the  control  of  commerce  of  the  country  taort  and  more  Into  the 
hjtnds  of  a  few.' 

The  atmve  was  written  In  1886.  when  all  the  evils  which  have 
since  that  time  grown  up  like  a  Frankenstein  were  only  getting 
fairly  started  In  the  last  40  years  the  ratio  of  growth  of  central- 
ized control  and  concentration  of  wealth  has  Increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  It  did  pievious  to  1887  Evidently  the  evils  which 
caiued  such  ecndltlcn.«  must  have  continued  to  exist,  or  the 
lemedy  applied  at  that  time  would  have  been  effective  to  abate  the 
abu«es 

In  a  way  the  committee  recognlied  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  State  controlled  transportation  system,  for 
on  page  41  of  the  report  It  says: 

"The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  railroad  corporations.  Is 
that  they  mlgh:  undertake  a  duty  which  the  State  was  unable  or 
lii>willln^  to  perform,  and  to  that  extent  exercise  a  public  function 
The  State  granted  authority  to  railroad  corporations  to  thus  levy 
a  tax  upon  commerce,  even  with  the  expressed  or  implied  reserva- 
tion that  these  charges  should  be  reasonable.  Such  corporation 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  " 

The  railroads  strenuously  opposed  national  regulation.  The 
ccmmlttee  answered  the  arguments  cf  the  carriers  In  that  part  of 
it&  report  oo  page  176: 

"It  Is  argtied  by  the  railroad  representatives  that  arbitrary  ot 
oppressive  rates  cannot  t>e  maintained;  that  they  are  adjtisted  and 
sufficiently  regulated  by  competition  with  rival  roads  and  water 
routes,  by  commercial  necessities,  by  natural  laws  of  trade  and 
by  that  self-interest  which  compels  corporations  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  wants  and  the  opinions  of  those  upon  whom  they 
must  depend  for  business;  that  such  discriminations  as  exist  are 
unavoidable;  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  property  are 
the   best  Judges  of  conditions  and  circumstances  that   affect  the 


cost  Of  transportation  and  should  determine  the  compensation 
they  are  entitled  to  receive:  and  that  In  any  event,  the  common 
law  affords  the  shipper  an  adequate  remedy  and  protection  against 
abuse  or  any  Infringement  of  his  rights 

•This  answer  falls  to  recognize  the  public  nature  and  obliga- 
tion Of  the  carrier  and  the  right  of  the  people,  through  govern- 
mental authority,  to  have  a  voice  In  the  mMnagement  of  a  cor- 
pora uon  which  performs  a  public  function.  Nor  do  the  fact*  war- 
rant the  claim  that  competition  and  self-interest  can  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  the  shipper  against  abuse  and  unjust  discriminaiion. 
or  that  he  has  an  available  and  satisfactory  remedy  at  common 
law." 

On  hearings  before  the  committee,  a  large  number  of  shippers 
appeared  and  lodged  their  complaints  against  the  practices  cf  the 
railroad?.  On  page  182  of  the  report  the  ccmmlttee  summarized  the 
gist  of  these  com  plaints  against  the  carriers: 

"It  wUI  be  observed  that  the  most  important,  and  in  fact  nearly 
all  of  the  foregoing  complaints  are  based  upon  the  practice  of 
discrimination  in  one  form  or  another.  This  is  the  principal  cau.se 
of  complaint  against  the  management  and  operation  of  the  trans- 
portaUon  system  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tions of  greatest  difficulty  in  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. It  is  substantially  agreed  by  all  paries  in  Interest  that 
the  greatest  dlsideratum  is  to  secure  equality  so  far  as  practicable. 
In  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  and  the  rates  charged  by 
the  Instrunjentalities  of  commerce.  The  burden  of  complaint  Is 
against  unfair  differences  in  these  particxilars  as  between  different 
places,  persons,  ar.d  commodities,  and  its  essence  is  that  these 
differences  are  unju.st  In  comparison  with  rates  allowed  or  facilities 
afforded  to  other  persons  and  places  for  a  like  service  under  similar 
circumstances." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  difficulty  In  establishing 
uniformity  and  Its  conclusion  is  that  any  such  uniformity  is  im- 
possible under  private  ownership  with  Its  conflicting  lntere*-ts. 
Such  uniformity  could  only  be  made  possible  by  the  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads  In  tbe  same  manner  that  the  Postal 
Service  Is  conducted. 

The  committee  analyzed  the  theories  of  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions  as  affecting  rate  problems  and  it  Is  upon  the  views 
expressed  in  the  foilowine  quotations  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  was  made  to  read  'for  a  like  and  similar  service  of  a  like  kind 
of  traffic  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions" 
"It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  any  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  common  carriers  is  necessarily  unjust;  that  there  can  be  no 
svich  thing  as  a  Just  discrimination.  This  Is  not  the  thecr^'  or 
principle  of  the  common  law.  which  Is  that  all  who  are  situated 
alike,  must  be  treated  alike.  But  all  cannot  be  situated  alike,  and 
the  rule  therefore  only  holds  good  when  limited  to  transactions  of 
the  same  character,  connected  under  simUar  circumstances  and 
conditions.     •     •     • 

"Discriminations  are  common  in  commercial  transactions  of  every 
description.  They  are  as  inevitable  as  are  the  differences  In  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  individuals.  Th%  merchant  Is  not  under 
obligation  to  treat  his  customers  alike,  and  may  discriminate  In 
prices  charged  for  similar  articles,  having  regard  only  to  his  own 
Interest  as  he  views  It." 

Upon  this  fallacious  and  Illogical  reasoning  of  the  committee  In 
Its  report  to  Congress,  the  Interstate  Oonunerce  Act  of  1887  waa 
enacted,  thereby  legalizing  unreasonable  rates,  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions  creating  preferences,  discriminations,  prejudices. 
and  advantages  because  the  act  ratified  tlie  Innumerable  dissimilar 
and  unlike  clrcumsunces  and  conditions  in  transportation  senicea 
prevailing  throughout  the  United  States.  The  law  t>ecame  a  nullity 
Insofar  as  It  was  effective  in  removing  the  principal  abuse— dis- 
criminations between  places. 

Tbe  committee's  view  was  correct  when  It  stated  that  the  rail- 
ways performed  a  public  function  which  the  State  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform  and  which  tbe  Bute  therefore  delegated  to 
private  corporations  with  the  authority  to  levy  taxes  upon  com- 
merce. The  conclusion  that  only  through  Ocvemment  operation 
could  all  freight  rates  be  equalized  was  sound  But  when  the 
committee  applied  the  common-law  theory  that  in.  quality  rrust 
exist  because  discriminations  are  Justified  under  different  circum- 
stances and  conditions  In  transportation  and  because  all  are  not 
situated  alike  and  cannot  be  treated  alike  and  the  nale  only  holds 
good  when  limited  to  transactions  cf  the  same  character,  conducted 
under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  committee's  legal 
conclusion  was  based  on  a  wrong  premise. 

The  common-law  rule  of  transactions  between  private  persons  or 
corporations  does  not  hold  good  in  transactions  between  a  monop- 
oly exercising  a  public  function  and  private  persons.  The  law  is 
well  settled  that  the  rates  of  public-service  corporations  shall  oe 
uniform.  A  public-service  corporation  having  a  public  duty  to 
discharge,  undoubtedly  Is  bound  to  exercise  such  office  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all:  It  is  a  duty  owing  to  the  commimlty.  Par- 
tiality Is  legitimate  In  private  business,  as  one  court  sa'.d.  but 
how  can  it  square  with  the  obllgatlonf  of  a  public  employment? 
In  1884  In  Senator  Cullom  s  own  State  of  Ililnols.  Judge  Baker  in 
St.  Louia  A.  <&  T.  H.  R.  Co.  (14  CI.  App.  579>.  said: 

"One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  a  common  carrier  is.  that  he  is 
bound  to  carry  for  a  reasonable  remuneration,  and  Is  not  allowed  to 
make  uiu^asonabie  and  excessive  charges.  He  cannot,  like  the 
merchant  or  mechanic,  consult  his  pleasure  or  caprice  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business  and  cannot  even  by  special  agreement  receive 
an  excessive  and  extortionate  price  for  his  services." 
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Instead  of  applying  the  common  law  of  business  dealing  between 
private  persons,  the  committee  should  have  considered  not  only 
the  monopoly  and  public  function  features  but  also  the  principles 
of  the  laws  of  taxation.  It  Is  a  general  and  fixed  principle  of  law 
that  all  taxes  .shall  be  uniform.  Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties. 
Imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties. 
Imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  tmlform  throughout  the  United 
States  " 

Like  provisions  are  In  State  constitutions.  The  charge  of  freight 
rates  is  a  tax  on  commerce  and  the  principle  of  uniformity  should 
prevail.  With  this  initial  error,  the  committee  started  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  and  since  that  time.  Instead  of  keeping  step  with  the  j 
law.  we  have  been  out  of  step  along  with  the  Cullom  committee. 
The  evidence  before  the  committee  proved  that  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination builds  up  the  strong  against  the  weak,  gives  the  large 
dealer  an  advantage  over  the  small  dealer,  makes  capital  count  for 
more  than  individual  credit  and  enterprise,  concentrates  business 
at  great  commercial  centers,  necessitates  combinations  and  aggre- 
gations of  capital,  fosters  monopoly,  encourages  the  growth  and 
extends  the  influence  of  corporate  power  and  throws  control  of 
commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Yet  this  committee  when  the  opportunity  was  presented,  to  pre- 
vent the  practices  which  they  plainly  saw  were  concentrating  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  few,  "fiddled  while  Rome  burned."  with  the  weak 
and  futile  theory  of  the  common  law  rule  of  private  dealings  rather 
than  with  the  .sounder  and  broader  view  of  a  monopoly  perform- 
ing a  public  duty  and  charging  a  form  of  taxation  which  on  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  Justice  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
land. 

I.  C.  C.  futile  and  useless 
The  result :  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  since  1887  has  legalized 
discriminations  and  thus  the  exploitation  of  the  people  by  throw- 
ing the  control  of  commerce  into  the  hands  of  a  few — a  law  that 
has  been  futile  and  useless  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  the 
people  except   in   some  minor  respects. 

The  law  abolished  Improper  discriminations  between  articles  of 
freight  and  branches  of  business  alike  In  character  and  between 
different  quantities  of  the  same  class  of  freight  In  the  same  clas- 
sification territory.  A  number  of  discriminations,  but  not  all  by 
any  means,  between  localities  similarly  situated  have  been  cor- 
rected. The  carriers  former  elaborate  systems  of  secret  and  special 
rates,  rebates,  draw-backs,  and  concessions  have  been  done  away 
with.  The  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  permanence  of  rates 
has  been  partially  overcome.  The  necessity  of  published  tariffs 
and  the  maintenance  of  published  rates  have  been  a  benefit  to 
general  business.  No  longer  can  the  carriers  avoid  their  responsi- 
bility to  shippers  in  refusing  to  pay  damages  where  more  than 
one  road  was  Involved  In  the  haul.  Now  the  carriers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  their  agents  and  must  perform  their  contracts 
according  to  the  published  tariffs.  It  is  easier  to  enforce  the 
liability  of  earners,  and  shippers  need  not  depend  on  the  decision 
of  the  carriers  in  cases  of  loss  and  damage.  Some  glaring  inequali- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  early  rates  have   been  harmonized. 

But  after  over  50  years  of  the  administration  of  the  act,  the  rate 
structure  is  still  a  jumble  of  Illogical  and  discriminator)'  rates  of 
endless  variety  and  complexity,  bearing  no  consistent  relation  to 
the  cost  of  transportation  or  to  commercial  needs.  There  are  still 
three  clafslflcatlons.  each  with  different  ratings,  percentages,  car- 
load rates,  and  mileage  scales.  A  recent  case  before  the  Commis- 
sion—Western-Southern Class  Rates.  Docket.  26150.  Illustrates  the 
present  situation.  This  case  shows  that  southern  ratings  vary 
from  40  percent  to  400  percent  of  western,  and  eastern  vary  from 
50  percent  to  363  percent  cf  western.  Rate  levels  of  any  given 
class  vary  unduly  in  the  several  territories.  Rate  levels  In  classi- 
fications fixed  by  the  Commission  vary — mileage  scale  rates — In 
which  all  c!asf«es  are  related  by  percentages  to  first  class.  In  the 
Scuth  this  level  varies  from  135  to  140  percent;  West,  from  120  to 
150  percent  for  like  distances,  and  lower  classes  bear  percentage 
relatlontshlp. 

Local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably  high  at  noncompetlng 
points.  The  most  important  phase  of  rate  maladjustments  has  not 
been  eliminated,  that  Is  the  practice  of  discriminations  between 
individuals,  business,  commodities,  and  localities.  Rates  for  short 
hauls  are  relatively  high  and  for  long  hauls  relatively  low.  Com- 
modity rates  are  still  on  much  lower  levels  where  they  were  de- 
pressed by  past  competition  than  the  rate  levels  where  competition 
was  not  80  keen.  Large  shippers  and  great  commercial  centers  and 
Old  established  industries  are  favored  with  lower  rates  than  smaller 
and  newer  shippers  and  localities. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  exceedingly  slow  and 
cumbersome  and  tends  to  freeze  the  patterns  and  levels  of  rates 
throughout  the  country,  thereby  handicapping  the  channels  of 
trade  and  opportunities  of  economic  development. 

Prior  to  1887  the  control  of  commerce,  which  creates  profits  and 
wealth,  was  being  more  and  more  concentrated  In  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  great  corporations  controlled  by  small  groups. 
The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  this  was  caused  by  transjxjrtation 
discriminations  In  favor  of  great  Industries,  aggregations  of  capital 
and  large  commercial  centers,  while  prejudicial  to  individuals  and  to 
smaller  business  and  localities.  The  growth  of  this  concentration 
became  alarming  in  1887,  but  since  that  time  and  up  to  the  present, 


the  ratio  of  Increase  In  this  concentration,  has  been  still  more 
alarming.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  has  t>een  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  country  since  1887  than  tliere 
was  previous  to  that  time.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  to 
prove  the  foregoing  statement  as  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  on 
proof  and  also  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  A  number  of 
recognized  authorities  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case.  But  one 
autlioriiy  who  lias  studied  tills  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  few  should  be  quoted. 

Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  (Congressional  Recopj).  February  23. 
1933)  had  this  to  say  concerning  Interlocking  directorates  of  the 
big  financial  interests  of  Wall  Street: 

"The  House  of  Morgan  directly  through  these  t}anks  I  have 
named,  and  which  the  House  of  Morgan  controls,  has  219  director- 
ships In  miscellaneous  corporations.  The  House  of  Morgan  has  215 
directorships  in  insurance  companies.  It  has  425  directorships  In 
manufacturing  and  mining  companies.  It  has  423  directorships  In 
transportation  companies  It  has  318  directorships  in  publlc-uilllty 
companies.  This  makes  a  total  of  2.242  directorships  held  directly 
by  the  Morgan  Eauks  In  tbe  various  kinds  of  corporations  that  I 
have  named. 

"I  do  not  have  the  names  of  the  various  corporations  here,  as  I  do 
In  the  analysis  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  I  do  not  have  that 
simply  because  I  do  have  time  to  complete  this,  but  if  we  had  the 
names  of  these  various  corporations  and  put  them  on  there,  we 
would  find  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  they  would  correspond  with 
the  corporations  named  on  this  chart  for  the  Chase  National  Bank. 
In  other  words,  these  banks,  by  their  interlocking  methods  of 
directorships,  when  they  combine,  can  control  practically  any  cor- 
poration of  any  size  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  whether 
It  Is  a  banking  institution,  whether  it  Is  operating  fiylng  machines, 
whether  It  is  engaged  in  mining,  whether  It  Is  engaged  In  any  line 
of  manufacturing,  that  statement  holds  true  as  to  practically  all 
of  them  in  the  United  States. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  up  this  other  chart.  I  have 
here  on  this  chart  what  is  named  "The  Spider  Web  of  Wall  Street.' 
It  has  on  it  the  following  banks  and  trust  companies,  showing 
connections  with  other  corporations  and  with  other  banks: 

"First,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Central  Hanover  Bank,  the 
Irving  Trust  Co..  the  National  City  Bank,  the  Chase  National  Bank. 
"This  chart  contains  the  names  of  120  corporations  of  various 
kinds  that  are  connected  with  one  or  more  of  these  banks.  It  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  by  any  means.  Mr.  President,  It  represenU 
Interlocking  directorates  on  July  1,  1932.  between  8  leading  banking 
institutions  in  New  York  City  on  the  one  hand,  and  120  major  cor- 
porations on  the  other. 

"I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  however,  and  to 
other  Senators,  that  this  list  of  corporations  here  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  naming  all  of  them.  This  chart.  In  round  numbers. 
Is  about  8  feet  square.  If  I  had  a  chart  large  enough  to  contain 
the  names  ot  all  the  corporations  that  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
contro'led  through  Interlocking  directorates  by  these  8  banks, 
and  If  It  were  big  enough  so  that  you  could  read  It,  there  Is  not 
wall  space  In  the  Senate  Chamber  that  would  hold  It.  Instead  of 
120  corporations  we  would  have  thousands  of  corporations.  You 
can  well  see.  even  from  one  of  the  institutions  I  have  given  from 
this  chart,  that  this  Is  so. 

"It  demonstrates  very  clearly.  In  my  Judgment,  that  tbe  con- 
trol of  all  business  of  the  United  States  is  drifting  rapidly  toward 
corporations.  Especially  when  we  consider  the  development  and 
advance  that  has  t)ecn  made  in  thU  control  as  shown  by  me  a 
short  time  ago.  It  demonstrates.  It  seems  to  me,  that  all  of  us 
soon  will  be  hired  men.  working  for  the  same  corporation. 

"Mr  President,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  today 
wanted  to  take  over  the  railroads  of  this  country,  they  would  have 
to  see  only  one  man,  Jvist  one,  J.  P.  Morgan.  That  U  true  of 
almost  any  other  corporation.  Morgan  and  hU  associates  would 
be  able  to  enter  Into  the  deal  if  they  wanted  to,  and  compel  a 
sale  If  they  wanted  to.  They  can  control  In  any  of  these  cor- 
porations the  lowering  or  raising  of  wages;  they  can  change  the 
conditions  of  labor;  they  can  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  the 
output  of  any  of  these  manufacturing  establishments  simply 
tjecause  they  control  the  money  of  the  United  States. 

'The  railroad  officials  are  only  their  servants.  The  president 
and  the  officers  of  the  various  manufacturing  corporations  are 
compelled,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  to  obey  the  mandate  that 
comes  from  Wall  Street.  Then  will  someone  have  the  courage  to 
deny  that  there  Is  a  Money  Trust? 

"J.  P.  Morgan,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  a  few  of 
the  Interlocking  corporations  which  reach  all  over  the  United 
States  in  their  Influence,  control  every  railroad  In  the  United 
States.  They  control  practically  every  public  utility,  they  control 
thousands  of  corporations,  they  control  all  of  the  large  insurance 
companies." 

Senator  Norris  is  an  outstanding  practical  economist.  His  re- 
search In  public  questions  Involving  the  rights  of  the  people  has 
been  thorough  and  his  motives  are  not  to  be  questioned  His  expose 
of  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  small  group  of  men  Is  proof  of 
the  results  of  a  discriminatory  transportation  system  which  has 
enabled  these  men  to  dominate  the  country  commercially  and  finan- 
cially and  m  many  respects,  politically. 

The  problem  confronting  the  country  \b  a  proper  readjustment  of 
the  freight-rate  structure.  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
entire  Nation  should  rise  up  and  do  this.    In  readjustment,  freight 
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r«t«i  throughout  the  United  State*  should  be  placed  on  a  uniform 
baais  Ail  discrlmlnatlonB  as  to  sectionB.  commodities,  classefl.  in- 
dxiatrlea  In  fact  every  poaslble  discrimination  and  inequality  "nou^a 
be  removed  Rates  for  the  same  article  or  commodity  hauled  the 
same  distance  should  be  no  higher  or  no  lower  in  one  section  of  the 
country  than  In  another.  The  theory  of  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  these  condltloias  are  supposed  to  affect  rates  should  oe 

'^Apparently  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  the  enactment 
of  laws  compelling  the  common  carriers  to  put  Into  etiect  equal 
rates  throughout  the  country  on  a  distance  tariff  baste,  under  one 
Kfiieral  classincatlon  with  equal  commodity,  class,  and  mileage 
rates  everywhere.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  plan  has 
not  and  of  ItseU  alone  cannot  be  put  In  effect.  At  the  present  time 
with  the  big  war  orders,  however.  It  would  be  as  good  as  can  ever 
be  found,  because  the  strong  opposition  which  It  wUl  meet  always 
from  certain  sections  and  certam  powerful  Interests  would  be  less 
now  on  account  of  the  war  situation.  „v,„,„ 

In  the  East  there  are  several  thousand  cities  and  towns  where 
industries  have  been  built  up  because  cf  the  present  freight-rate 
structure  On  a  rigid  distance  tariff  basis  cr  on  any  equalized  basis. 
the  trade  area  of  these  towns  would  be  curtailed  by  the  eliminatlcn 
of  their  present  rate  advantages,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  their 
~  output.    HundredjB  of  thousands  of  men  are  dependent  on  these 

"xhen  there  are  the  producing  areas  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
whose  area  of  consumption  has  been  extended  to  a  wide  area  and  to 
densely  popuUted  consuming  markets.  These  producing  territories, 
to  a  certain  extent  would  be  cut  off  from  their  former  markets,  and 
ether  diaulcta  more  advantageously  situated  would  control  these 

"^Different  articles  of  ^»anufacture  require  raw  materials  from  varied 
■ources  The  added  cost  of  freight  on  some  materials  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  manufacture  so  that  competitors  in  districts  nearer 
the  source  ol  supply  would  have  an  advantage. 

For  export  trade  cf  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  the  cities  nearer 
the  seacoaat  would  attract  the  marketing  and  interior  cities  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  with  rates  on  a  distance  tariff 

The  competition  of  markets  is  another  consideration.  Changes  In 
established  rates  might  affect  the  deslrabUlty  of  old  markets  In  favor 
of  new  ones  Natural  advantages  of  water  competition,  geographical 
location,  and  nearness  to  production  would  prevail  and  the  artlQclal 
markets  created  by  discriminatory  freight  rates  of  the  past  would  no 
longer  compete  with  more  favorable  locations. 

Water  competition  with  railways  at  thousands  of  different  points 
further  complicates  the  situation.  The  competition  of  the  railroads 
is  another  objectionable  feature  to  this  plan  The  railways  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  water  competition  and  thus  would  lose  an  Im- 
mense tonnage  which  they  need  to  be  prosperous.  The  short-line 
road  would  control  traffic  a  part  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clrrultotM  routes  which  could  not  compete. 

Changing  conditions  of  crop  production  or  changes  In  business 
conditions,  new  consumption,  or  other  variants  too  numerous  to 
mention  frequently  affect  the  rate  situation. 

With  the  private  ownership  of  the  roads  the  elemenU  which  make 
up  the  theories  and  principles  building  the  freight-rate  structure 
could  not  be  discarded  because  it  is  absolutely  nccessaiy  for  the 
carriers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  capital  Then  the  theories 
which  have  been  briefly  explained  would  come  into  play,  leaving 
the  country  Just  where  it  started  in  1M7  and  where  it  Is  now 

Freight  rates  now  in  effect  have  been  built  up  on  these  principles 
worked  out  during  the  last  50  years.  These  principles  have  served 
to  stabilize  the  freight -rate  structure  and  therefore  stabilize  busi- 
ness conditions  throughout  the  country  both  of  Indiistrlal  and 
agricultural  production.  To  do  away  with  this  system  now  and 
replace  It  with  a  rate  structure  based  upon  equal  freight  rates  to 
ever>-one  and  everywhere.  It  Is  argued,  will  be  destructive  to  Icng- 
established  Industries  and  work  hardships  upKin  mlllloiis  of  people 
dependent  en  these  industries 

There  are  several  factors  which  apparently  It  Is  Impossible  to 
overcome.  They  are  the  differences  in  the  physical  make-ups  of 
the  carriers,  in  their  financial  set-ups.  the  territories  traversed,  costs 
of  operation,  densities  of  trafBc.  volume  of  biislness.  flow  of  move- 
ment, nature  of  freight  handled,  whether  high  or  low  rated,  and  the 
right  to  a  reasonable  rettirn  on  the  investment. 

One  road  in  good  flnanclal  condition,  traversing  a  rich  territory 
with  a  dense  volume  cf  traffic  and  running  In  the  direction  of  the 
trend  of  the  traffic,  well  managed,  and  with  a  profitable  class  of 
freight  can  carry  traffic  at  loss  cost  and  consequently  for  less  charge 
and  with  more  profit  than  another  carrier  which  does  not  have  these 
advantages  The  freight  charges  of  the  weaker  road  of  necessity 
must  be  higher  than  the  charges  of  the  stronger  road.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  either  the  roads  or  to  the  public  to  make  the  freight  rates 
over  twth  reads  the  same  If  the  rates  were  made  high  enough  to 
bring  a  fair  return  on  the  Invested  capital  to  the  weaker  road,  the 
earnmgs  of  the  stronger  road  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  virtually 
robbing  shippers  In  any  event,  there  would  be  a  great  public 
clamor  against  the  high  rates  The  people  must  be  protected  from 
transportaUon  monopoly  and  the  attempt  to  protect  them  Is  one 
reason  for  Government  regulation  of  common  carriers  On  the 
other  hand.  If  rates  were  made  low  In  order  that  the  stronger  road 
would  receive  only  a  fair  return  on  Its  Invested  caplUl.  this  being 
done  to  protect  commerce  from  excessive  charges,  the  weaker  road 
could  not  exist  and  would  soon  be  forced  Into  bankruptcy. 


The  recapture  clause  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Intended  to 
equalize  these  conditions  did  not  accomplish   its  purpose  and  has 

^^he'^d^ffer^nce.s  In  volumes  of  businpss  and  densities  of  traffic  have 
been  explained  In  a  preceding  chapter.  The  10-year  averages  al- 
r^dy  given  shov^ed  that  lour  big  eastern  roads  have  about  four 
times  the  traffic  density  of  the  western  roads  All  have  large  capital 
fS^estment  In  right-of-way.  grading,  "acks.  stations^  terminas.  loco- 
motives freight  cars,  shops,  and  equipment  en  which  there  are  cer 
Sm  fixed  ch^arges  of  inteVest.  taxes,  maintenance,  and  depreciation. 
¥S?s»  fixod  cha'rKes  may  vary  somewhat  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
the  density  of  traffic.  With  these  differences  a  freght  level  could 
not  be  fixld  lor  all  the  roads  on  the  basis  of  equal  mileage  scales 

''^Oth'efrelsSfs  mrght^be  advanced  to  show  that  equality  of  freight 
rates  on  any  basis  is  impossible  unless  the  purpose  is  to  wreck  the 
country.  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  present  rates  are 
economically  unfair  to  the  South  and  to  the  West,  yet  our  country 
has  been  so  developed  and  is  so  physically  constructed  that  any 
other  than  the  present  plan  of  freight  rates  is  impracticable^  A 
low  level  would  not  be  fair  to  many  of  the  railroads  and  a  hlKh 
level  would  not  be  fair  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  to  change  now. 
would  be  to  ruin  the  whole  industrial  and  economic  structure,  a 
radical  change.  It  is  argued,  would  cause  disaster  to  many  sections 
Of  the  ccuntry.  East.  North.  South,  and  West. 

How  to  crack  this  nut  is  the  enigma  which  must  be  solved.  Any 
proposed  plan  will  meet  with  hundreds  ol  objections,  some  of  which 
riavt  been  mentioned  and  many  more  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
thought  cf.  ,     ..       ,     . 

The  freight-rate  structure  with  its  inequalities  and  discrimina- 
tions has  built  up  certain  vested  inteiests  in  one  section  of  the 
country  vested  rich  and  established  and  In  control  of  Industry.  A 
vested  interest  in  the  United  States  Is  a  right  most  sacred  under 
the  theory  established  In  the  Dartmouth  College  case  and  a  right, 
accrued  should  not  and  cannot  be  taken  away.  In  both  our  legal 
and  In  our  economic  .structures  we  have  built  up  through  the  years 
a  theory  that  a  ve.ned  private?  Interest  Is  more  sacred  than  publ'c 
welfare  although  the  augrust  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States 
mentioned  public  welfare  In  the  Minnesota  Mortgage  Moratorium 
case.  Industry  has  become  established  In  one  small  comer  of  the 
j   country;  here  it  has  become  vested.     Becoming  vested,  the  right  Is 

seemingly  Invincible. 

I        It  would  seem  that  In  the  rectification  of  freight  rates,  the  public 

welfare  should  be  at  all  times  the  first  and  greatest  consideration. 

i   Vested  rights  must  give  way  to  public  welfare     The  purpose  of  a 

I    reconstructed  freight-nte  system  Is  to  give  equal  and  Just  freight 

I    rates  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  equal  opportunity  to  every  per- 

son  to  earn  a  fair  Income  either  In  production.  Industry,  or  distrl- 

I    bution  In  all  sections  of  the  country  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 

1    decent   American  standard  of  living  without   forced  contributions 

I    from   the  Government,  or  charity  grudgingly   and   penuriously   be- 

I    stowed      In  short  for  uniform  economic  equality  for  all  the  people 

of   this  great   Nation.     With  a  country   so  rich   and   so  developed, 

this  should  be  possible  of  accomplishment  if  It  Is  gone  about  on 

practicable  and  sensible  lines. 

A  fair  statement  cf  the  solution  should  be.  What  plan  will 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numt)er?  To  any 
plan  proposed  there  wUl  be  objections  for  it  is  Impossible  If  any 
plan  Is  adopted,  that  someone  will  not  suffer  But  objections 
which  show  only  that  certain  Interests  and  certain  localities  will 
be  adversely  affected  in  favor  of  the  now  unfavored  localities,  and 
that  unfair  advantages  which  they  have  long  enjoyed  will  be 
taken  away,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  against  the  plan  If  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the  final  result. 

Under  our  present  economic  structure  buUi  up  through  trial 
and  error  for  the  last  50  years  ihr  lugh  false  theories  of  traffic 
regulation.  100.000.000  people  are  merely  existing.  These  people 
are  the  victims  of  the  mistakes  of  government  The  privilege 
of  railway  transportation  was  mistakenly  granted  to  private  cor- 
porations Then  when  an  economic  adjustment  of  transportation 
rates  became  necessary  the  Cullom  committee  Improperly  In- 
terpreted the  theories  of  law  and  the  principles  of  economics. 
Relying  on  the  committee  report.  Congress  passed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  legalizing  the  Iniquities  of  discrimination  as  al- 
ready practiced  by  the  carriers  And.  as  If  this  were  not  enough, 
the  Commission,  and  new  our  highest  courts  have  blindly  followed 
an  old  crooked  cowpath  which  will  eventually  lead  to  economic 
destruction. 

The  problem  can  be  solved,  but  It  can  only  be  done  by  doing 
what  the  Government  should  have  done  at  least  75  years  ago.  that 
Is.  to  take  over  and  operate  the  railroads,  as  most  other  Important 
nations  have  done. 

The  Government  owes  a  social  obligation  to  Its  people  to  main- 
tain transportation  facilities  for  the  service  of  commerce  It  is 
through  the  free  and  unrestricted  Interchange  of  commerce  that 
a  country  becomes  prosperous  Restricted  or  discriminatory  trans- 
portation is  a  commercial  barrier.  This  duty  of  government  has 
been  recognized  from  time  Immemorial.  Fortified  cities  were 
built  along  the  caravan  routes  to  protect  trade  Early  maritime 
nations  built  harbors  and  wharv'es  for  the  use  of  traders  and 
fortified  these  harbors  to  protect  their  commerce  against  attack 
Jetties  and  lighthouses  were  erected.  Naval  supremacy  was 
maintained  against  commercial  rivals  and  for  protection  of  com- 
merce  against    pirates.      Rome    built    surfaced    roads    throughout 


the  empire  for  military  and  commercial  uses  Modern  nations 
have  mnintalnrd  harbors,  dredged  rivers,  built  roads,  bridges,  and 
canals,  and  have  supported  large  navies  with  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing their  peoj  le  In  transportation  and  trade.  Nations  with 
more  modern  Ideas  of  transportation  have  government -owned 
railroads  which,  as  a  rule,  have  been  successfully  operated  for 
the  sole  hetiefit  of  the  ration 

Railroad  partisans  claim  that  the  Government  should  not 
deepen  rivers  build  locks  and  dams,  construct  canals  or  hard-sur- 
faced roads,  and  then  permit  competitive  transportation  through 
these  facilities  with  the  railways.  This,  they  nsstrt,  is  subsidizing 
waterways  and  highways  at  public  expense  and  creates  a  competi- 
tion with  the  railways  which  Is  unfair  and  unjust.  The  answer  to 
these  contentions  Is  that  the  functions  cf  transportation  are  an 
obligation  of  government  when  that  form  takes  the  nature  of  mo- 
nopolistic enterprise  such  as  the  railways.  Rivers  and  roads  should 
be  Improved  to  be  useful  for  all  purposes  to  the  p?ople  The  rail- 
roads, by  the  grace  of  government,  have  been  granted  special  rights 
and  privileges  of  untold  value.  The  railroads  should  be  satisfied 
with  this  gift  It  Is  unfair  for  them  to  demand  that  the  highways 
and  water'Aays  be  limited  to  noncompetitive  bur.lncss  for  the  car- 
riers" benefit.  Where  transportation  service  Is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  by  either  w.iter  or  by  trucks,  the  public  should  be  en- 
titled to  that  service  regardless  of  the  profits  cf  the  railroads. 

Perhaps  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads  This  sentiment  Is  based  princi- 
pally on  the  feeling  that  private  railroad  enterprise  Is  more  honest. 
free  from  political  contamination,  and  more  t-fflclcnt  than  Govern- 
ment cperatlcn  would  likely  be.  A  study  of  the  liL-^tory  of  American 
railroaas  certainly  does  not  absolve  tbem  from  many  charges  of  d'.s- 
hcne&ty  At  political  manipulation.. corruption,  and  fraud  they  have 
been  outstanding  factors.  Their  present  top-heavy  capital  struc- 
tures, the  waste  and  extrava'^ance  of  the  pa=t.  the  Ins  d?  profits  cf 
their  big  executives,  and  the  financial  exploitation  of  Wall  Street 
does  not  entitle  them  to  any  gold  medals  for  efficiency,  or  patriotic 
Ideals 

Federal  operation  and  control  during  the  World  War  Is  generally 
pre.sumed  to  have  been  a  dismal  failure.  It  shou'.d  be  borne  In  mind 
that  Government  control  during  the  war  was  nn  emergency  measure 
and  not  seme  carefully  worked-out  plan.  Furthermore,  the  railroads 
were  run  by  former  officials  of  the  roads  and  only  under  ihe  s'.per- 
vlslcn  of  a  Director  General.  Besides,  the  failure  was  not  as  bad  as 
reported  What  happened  during  the  war  Is  not  criterion  for  what 
may  happen  if  a  carefully  conceived  and  deliberately  executed  plan 
of  Government  ownership  Is  effected.  The  piesent  emergency  Is 
almost  as  great  as  a  real  war  emergency,  and  while  It  does  not  reriulre 
the  same  immediate  urgency.  It  presents  as  great  a  necessity. 

Oppwjsed  to  Government  operation  will  be  the  usual  objections  to 
Government  engaging  In  private  business  But  transportation  Is 
not  a  private  business  but  a  public  function  v.hieh  the  Government 
Is  obllg-ited  to  perform  In  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  Nation 
Conditions  of  the  last  few  years  have  put  the  Government  In  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bU8lne.ss  than  5  years  ago  anyone  would  have  dreamed 
possible.  Our  Government  Is  not  only  in  business  but  it  has  become 
the  greatest  charitable  and  eleemosynary  Institution  In  the  world,  the 
greatest  since  the  Roman  Empire  gave  the  citizens  of  Rome  free  \ 
corn  and  pa.s.ses  to  the  circus.  All  this  t)ecause  of  the  break-down 
of  our  economic  structure  The  way  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
private  business  In  other  lines  Is  to  build  up  an  economic  system 
of  equitable  barter  and  exchange  through  the  equality  of  distribu- 
tion, bringing  back  prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  Domestic 
trade  and  commerce  must  be  revived.  Barter  and  trade — commerce 
and  the  fair  exchange  of  production  with  honest  prices  lor  both 
materials  and  manufactured  goods — are  dependent  upon  an  honest 
and  efficient  distribution  service  In  the  United  Slates  this  service 
Is  attempted  to  be  furnished  by  land  carriage  cf  the  railways.  There 
is  no  possible  substitute  which  can  compete  with  them  both  In 
cost  and  In  service  But  It  Is  necessary  to  rebuild  our  distribution 
service  from  a  new  f relrht-rate  foundation,  if  cur  economic  structure 
Is  to  be  strong  and  enduring  Economic  equality  must  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Rectification  of  transportation  wrongs  existing  for  the  last  60  or 
75  years  can  only  be  remedied  by  Government  operation  of  the  rall- 
wavs.  Under  private  ownership  It  U  Impossible  to  equalize  frel,';hl 
rates  and  It  Is  this  equalization  that  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
Necessity  will  force  the  Government  Into  one  business  and  that 
the  greatest  and  most  Important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  Then 
Government  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  doling  charity  and  operating 
other  business  when  the  people  of  the  Nation  In  every  section  are 
Industriously  following  their  ustial  occupation  In  which  they  are 
receiving  fair  and  reasonable  rettims 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  a  dlsctisslon  of  Government 
ownership  of  railways.  At  this  time  we  should  be  more  interested 
In  the  economic  aspects  of  transportation  than  in  the  academic 
question  of  Government  ownership,  for  this  question  cannot  be 
settled  by  debate:  an  actual  test  Is  necessary  Dire  necessity  has 
obviated  the  propriety  of  debating  the  subject  We  cannot  let 
people  starve  while  a  few  contentious  spirits  and  those  motivated 
by  self-interest  spout  and  write  In  violent  disagreement.  What 
follows  will  be  confined  to  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Government  operation  of  the  railways  with  the  equalization 
of  freight  rates  An  analysis  of  public  ownership  of  the  railroads 
must  be  condensed  Into  a  few  general  statements.  A  number  of 
recognized  authorities  have  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
These    works  shoiUd   be   consulted   by   anyone   desiring   more   in- 


formation, but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  writer  has 
realized  the  necessity  of  Government  ownership  because  of  the 
freight-rate   situation. 

Although  It  may  not  be  generally  conceded  that  the  United 
States  has  a  transportation  problem,  yet  It  cannot  be  honestly 
denied  that  It  has  a  railroad  problem — the  present  financial  plight 
of  the  railroads  Many  railroads  are  in  receiverships  or  In  bank- 
ruptcy According  to  1933  Moody's,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  had  authorized  loans'  of  $407,839  428.  The  railroads 
then  demanded  a  rate  increase  of  1170,000.000.  claiming  that  the 
pre.sent  wage  scale  and  the  new  pension  plan  required  It,  and 
that  this  demand  must  be  met  or  they  cannot  operate  so  as  to 
realize  any  returns  on  their  capital  Investment  Operating  rev- 
enues fell  from  •6.373,000.000  In  1929  to  $3,168,000,000  In  1932.  It 
looks  as  If  we  not  only  have  a  railroad  problem,  but  also  that  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  railroads 
wh?th?r  or  not  It  wants  to  do  so.  Government  financing  has  be- 
come necessary  If  the  rallroad.s  are  to  continue  operating 

The  plight  of  the  railroads  became  so  serious  that  In  1933  Con- 
gress passed  the  Emergency  Railroad  Transportation  Act,  and  under 
this  act  President  Rocsevelt  appointed  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Coordinator  of  Railroads  The 
Coordinator's  duties  were  to  Investigate  the  conditions  of  the  rail- 
roads and  tran.sportation  generally  and  report  to  Congress  If  there 
was  need  for  a  radical  or  major  change  in  the  railroad  Industry 
which  C(;uld  be  accomplished  by  Federal  legislation. 

In  his  report  to  the  Commission.  January  20.  1934.  Mr.  Eastman 
poes  into  the  matter  of  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads. 
The  substance  o!  his  statement  as  It  pertains  to  Government 
ownership  Is  .-i-s  follows: 

Public  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  American  theory  of  government  Public  ownerrhlp  and 
operation  would  abate  the  evil  of  extravagant  expenditures  on 
branch-line  extensions  and  acquisitions,  new  hotels,  expensive 
passenger  stations,  and  othrr  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures Management  and  operation  of  the  Industry  would  be 
united,  and  flnanclal  domination  would  cease  Practical  safe- 
guards could  be  enacted  to  prevent  political  Interference  either 
for  political  patronage.  Interference  with  rate  adjuitmrnts.  or 
pork-barrel  expenditures  to  benefit  certain  localities  The  ad- 
ministration of  such  an  Immense  system  Is  a  problem  about 
which  Mr.  Eastman  is  not  so  certain  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
would  be  efficient  Competition  of  railroads,  which  Is  a  prime 
cause  of  waste,  would  be  eliminated.  Governnient  operation,  to  a 
large  extent,  would  effect  Hbor-savlng  economies.  The  cost  of 
acquisition  would  be  an  Important  consideration  nnd  would  of 
course  impose  a  strain  on  the   national   finances 

A  tentative  plan  for  operating  the  railroads  Is  outlined  In 
ajipendix   II  of  the  Coordinator's  report,   in   which    he  sus;ge!.t8: 

A  corporation  to  be  organized  named  the  United  States  Rail- 
ways; properties  to  be  acquired  through  bonds  of  this  corporation 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The  corporation  to  be  managed 
bv  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  President  The  United 
Statei  Railways  Is  to  be  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  private 
corporation  and  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis,  as  far  as  passible. 
The  trustees  are  to  have  full  control  over  salaries  and  wages, 
subject  to  thf  right  of  collective  bar^ralnlng  by  the  employees. 
An  unpaid  advisory  council  of  24  members  is  part  of  the  proposed 
plan.  Taxes  are  to  be  paid  the  Federal  Government  and  tho 
States  on  a  uniform  basis  to  be  aproved  by  the  trustees  The 
trtistees  are  to  have  the  power  to  Issue  bonds  for  new  construc- 
tion and  betterments  and  to  purchase  other  transportation 
agencies.  Sinking  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  all  bonds  Rates 
charged  are  to  be  suflftclent  to  produce  net  earnings  to  meet  all 
charges.  Including  the  sinking  fund  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  rates,  accounting, 
certificates  of  new  construction,  and  the  acquisition  of  other 
transportation  agencies. 

Mr  Eastman  seems  Impelled  to  suggest  the  nationalization  of 
the  railroads.  If  such  a  step  should  became  necessary,  more  because 
of  their  flnanclal  plight  than  becaus?  of  the  necessity  for  rate 
adjustments  on  the  basis  of  uniform  rates.  He  does  not  mention 
In  this  repoit  rate  adjustments  or  the  equalization  of  freight  rates. 
He  does  say   this: 

•For  some  time  It  has  been  evident  that  the  present  complex 
rate  structure  Is  based  on  principles  which  cannot  with  advantage 
be  applied  in  the  face  of  the  competition  which  other  transporta- 
tion agencies  are  offering  and  that  radical  adjviatments  are  neces- 
sary. Yet  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  deal  collectively  with 
this  question  as  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned." 

But  It  Is  the  freight-rate  structure,  outmoded,  outworn,  complex, 
inefficient  and  Inequitable,  that  will  In  the  end  compel  Govern- 
ment ownership  In  order  to  effect  the  necessary  readjustment. 
When  the  public,  and  especially  the  South  and  the  West,  realize 
what  private  ownership  of  the  railroads  has  cost  the  country  In 
economic  loss  and  In  the  concentration  of  wealth  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  and  In  the  general  break-down  of  business  brought  about 
by  transportation  discriminations.  It  is  going  to  demand  Govern- 
ment ownership  as  a  right.  It  has  been  explained  previously  how 
this  readjustment  cannot  be  made  under  any  plan  of  private 
owneiship. 

Mr.  Eastman  has  an  Interesting  comment  In  one  part  of  his 
report,  wherein  he  says: 

"Much  has  been  said  of  the  domination  of  the  railroads  by 
large    financial    mterests.     Certain    New    York    financial    bouses. 
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chiefly  J  P  Morgan  it  Co.  and  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co..  have  for  a  long  | 
time  had  a  practical  monopoly  In  the  marketing  of  securities  of 
mmnv  rallrond  companies  This  has  given  them  a  position  of 
affluence  and  at  times  domination  in  railroad  aflairs.  Apparently 
they  Interfere  very  little  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  railroad  man- 
agement and  oeraUon.  but  on  occasions  they  are  important  lac- 
tors  In  the  selection  of  directors  or  executives  or  may  exerci.se 
an  influence  on  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  upon  other  policHs 

"Hie  nationalisation  of  the  railroads  and  the  eqiializaticn  of 
frelt'ht  rales  U  a  prcblem  which  must  be  careluUy  considered  and 
worked  out  In  detail  by  men  experienced  m  railroad  operation, 
finance,  rate  mnkinR.  and  other  lines  of  business  and  indu.>^iry 
related  to  the  transportation  question.  At  this  tim^.  it  would  be 
In.posBible  and  Impracticable  to  give  any  detailed  plan  other 
than  that  which  has  been  outlined  which  would  bo  wjrthy  of 
much  consideration  Tlie  plan  and  details  can  be  worked  out  later 
after  public  sentiment  demands  nationallziition  and  It  Is  then 
evident  that  Government  ownership  must  be  effected  At  the 
present  time  this  sentiment  must  be  created  by  a  general  study  j 
and  discussion  of  the  subject,  I 

In  a  general  sense,  equalization  of  freight  rates  means  rates  on 
a  distance  UrlfT  basis  but  it  need  not  be  on  a  strict  mileage  scale 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  haul  The  principle  of  decreased 
ton-mile  earnings  with  the  longer  haul  could  b?  adopted,  or  the 
Texiis  plan  of  graded  and  maximum  rates  might  work  out  to 
b«  tter  ad\'antage.  There  must  be  some  elasticity  of  freight  rates 
In  a  country  of  so  great  extent  but  this  elasticity  should  be  of  the 
same  ten*lle  strength  in  every  section.  ! 

A  number  of  authorities  have  at  times  considered  the  freteht- 
rpte  problem  As  a  rule  they  admit  that  rates  to  be  fair  and 
Jiut  should  be  more  uniform  but  the  Usk  of  rationalizing  the  rate 
structure  seems  to  them  to  be  one  of  almost  insurmouiuable 
difTicullles  They  believe  the  present  rate  structure  has  tended  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  In  moldim?  past  industrial 
development.  Althcvigh  Industries  and  communities  have  been  in 
many  instances  artlflclallv  encouraged  by  unduly  favorable  freleht 
rrtes  they  think  that  the  sudden  removal  of  these  advantages 
might  lead  to  sertotis  Indtistrlal  disorganization  A  radical  revision 
of  the  structure  of  rates  would  Inevitably  result  in  the  dislocation 
of  long-developed  channels  of  trade,  the  substantial  weakening 
or  destruction  of  specific  enterprises  and  buslnese  centers,  and 
the  neceMlty  lor  a  sharp  realinement  of  producers  ani  markets 
Practically  all  of  these  authorities  hesitate  to  advise  the  remedy  of 
equal  and  uniform  freight  rates  even  though  they  concede  the 
Inequities  in  the  present  system.  They  fear  that  the  remedy 
wt  uld  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

But  these  men  wrote  before  the  present  depression.  Conditions 
have  so  changed  since  then  that  old  opinions  of  pre-depresalon 
days  should  now  be  cast  into  the  discard  Subsequent  research  bv 
these  same  authorities  might  alter  many  of  the  impressions.  If  what 
has  happened,  and  the  causes,  were  mrefully  checked 

Some  localities  would  no  doubt  suffer  hardships  by  reason  of  any 
adtuatment  of  freight  ra'es.  Any  plan  involving  changes,  either 
gradual  or  radical,  will  adversely  affect  some  business  or  some 
locality.  But  Is  It  demanding  too  much  to  ask  tha'  the  South 
and  West  each  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  East:  not  with 
preferential  rates  in  their  favor  like  the  Ea*;t  has  had  for  so  many 
years,  but  only  on  an  equality?  The  answer  to  this  prayer  by  the 
opponents  of  equalized  freight  ratep  will  be  the  argument  that  past 
and  present  discriminations  have  made  the  East  rich  and  prosperous 
and  have  built  up  In  Its  cities  and  towns  great  industries  upon 
Which  thev  are  now  dependent  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  grow 
richer  while  the  South  and  the  West  grow  poorer:  If  equalized  rates 
are  put  In  effect,  the  Industrial  East  ran  no  longer  exploit  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  South  and  the  West  will  go  Into 
the  manufacturing  business  for  themselves  Perhaps  the  East  will 
be  hurt  some  because  the  South  and  the  West  are  nearer  the  source 
of  raw  materials  and  with  equal  freight  rates  will  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  but  If  It  curet^  the  depression,  wouldn't  It  be 
advantageous  to  the  East?  If  there  is  a  di?lccatlon  of  Industry 
because  of  rate  adjiistments.  where  will  these  industries  go?  Not  to 
Canada  or  Mexico  or  out  of  the  country,  of  course,  but  out  of  official 
classification  territory  where  they  are  not  concentrated  to  be  gener- 
ally distributed  thioiighout  the  land  This  dislocation  of  markets. 
Industry,  enterprlee.  and  business  centers  really  means  a  redistri- 
bution and  decentralization  and  all  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
whole  Nation 

Some  eminent  authorities  have  expressed  their  opinions  of  the 
grave  Injustices  inflicted  by  the  present  freight -rate  structure  This 
Is  what  Commissioner  WooUey.  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, said  In  his  paper  In  the  Annals.  November  1919.  page  166: 
"Apart  from  these  ratings  (the  freight  classUicatlons  i .  however. 
there  are  hundreds  of  exceptions,  conamodity  rates  and  special  com- 
modity rates,  which  a-ere  established  under  pressure  of  both  trans- 
portation and  conunerclal  com{>eUtion.  and  with  little  reference  to 
transportation  costs.  Here  again  the  railroads,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not.  are  Indirectly  engaged  In  creating  artificial  commercial 
advantages  In  the  form  of  freight  rates  and  In  like  form  Imposing 
unjiist  btirdens  and  Inequalities.  These  are  the  very  evils  that  legis- 
lation providing  for  rate  regulation  Intended  to  eliminate,  but  I 
venture  the  suggestion  that  they  will  never  be  eliminated  until  we 
have  established  a  uniform  rate  structure  universally  applicable." 

The  following  Is  the  dicta  of  Commissioner  Franklin  P.  Lane  In 
the  1911  California  Fruit  Case  (22  I.  C  C   157-158) : 

"Perhaps  the  United  States  will  one  day  declare  a  policy  of  \U 
own  In  tM«  regard?     Primarily  it  la  a  matter  of  national  concern 


and  not  of  railrcr.d  policy  as  to  what  system  of  rate  makli^  shall 
obtain  so  Icng  a.^  th°  carriers  receive  a  reasonable  return  upon  the 
value  of  their  propertv.  The  people  may  say  (1 )  that  railroad  rates 
shall  be  made  so  as  "to  cairv  all  products  Into  all  markt-ts  w.thln 
the  lour  lines  of  the  country:  or  (2i  that,  after  a  certain  narrow 
limit  Is  passed,  the  whole  of  the  land  shall  be  one  zone;  or  (3)  a 
sv'»em  of  rates  that  will  keep  producers  and  consumers  as  near 
tbcrther  as  possible  and  eliminate  waste  in  transportation.  These 
are  national  questions,  They  go  into  the  very  future  of  our  Indus- 
trial life  Upon  their  determination  depends  the  character  of 
farm  products  and  the  nature  of  the  industries  in  the  various  sec- 
tioES  of  the  country.  The  railroad,  by  Its  rates,  may  make  each 
portion  cf  the  country  largely  Independent  of  the  remainder,  or  It 
may  make  cf  the  Nation  one  economic  and  Industrial  unit,  each 
portion  thereof  doing  best  what  Nature  has  fitted  it  best  to  do. 
TlK.s  fundamentally  lb  the  difference  in  the  philosophy  which  un- 
derlies th"  two  methods  of  making  rates  which  have  been  given 
conslderaticn  In  this  case.  Without  any  expression  cf  policy  from 
Congress  w"  accept  the  p)ollcy  which  the  railroads  themselves  have 
made  considering  that  upon  the  whole  the  results  arising  from  such 
policy  do  not  conflict  with  the  provlslors  of  the  law.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  the  Commission  could  not  itself  pre- 
scribe a  blanket  similar  t6  that  obtaining  here  and  which  we  are 
approving  because  neither  the  carriers  nor  the  shippers  wish  It 
destroyed" 

Both  Mr.  Woolley  and  Mr  Lane  were  men  of  high  attainments 
who-e  opinions  are  entitled  to  serious  conslderatlcn.  They  are  of 
the  few  who  years  ago  realized  the  injustices  of  the  present  rate 
structure  Their  opinions  coincide  with  the  views  herein  expressed. 
The  Implication  In  Mr  Lane's  statement  Is  that  Congress  has  legal- 
ized the  rate  theories  of  the  carriers  and  the  Commission  Is  forced 
to  approve  rates  which  thev  would  not  do  otherwise.  Both  men 
foresaw  that  a  Just  and  fair  rate  structure  equalized  throughout 
the  Nation  to  remove  artificial  advantages  within  the  four  lines  of 
the  Nation  Is  necessary  for  the  verv'  future  of  our  Industrial  life. 
How  prophetlr  were  the  word?  of  these  men! 

Pre-sldent  Harding  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  drift  from  the 
fprms  to  the  cities  and  the  concentration  of  Industry.  He  realized 
that  this  was  becnuse  of  the  transportation  system.  In  an  ad- 
dress to   Congress   De-ember   6.    1921.    the  President   said: 

'The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  civilization  which  rests  upon  the 
soil  is  shrinking  through  the  drift  of  population  from  farm  to 
city  For  a  eeneratlon  we  have  been  expressing  more  or  less  con- 
cern about  this  tendency.  Economists  have  warned  and  statesmen 
have  deplored.  We  thought  for  a  time  that  modem  conveniences 
and  the  more  intimate  contact  would  halt  the  movement,  but  It 
has  gone  steadily  on  Perhaps  only  grim  necessity  will  correct  It. 
but  we  ought  to  find  a  le^s  drastic  remedy 
I  "The  existing  scheme  of  adjusting  freight  rates  has  been  favor- 
t  Ing  the  basing  points  until  Industries  are  attracted  to  some  cen- 
ters and  repelled  from  others  A  great  volume  of  uneconomic  and 
wa.steful  tranpportatlon  has  attended  and  the  cost  Increased  ac- 
cordingly The  grain-milling  and  meat-packing  Industries  afford 
ample  illustration,  and  the  attending  concentration  is  readily 
apparent  The  increa.set  in  concentration  are  not  limited  to  the 
retarding  Influences  in  agriculture  Manifestly  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  railway  transportation  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  In- 
crea.se  this  undesirable  tendency.  We  have  a  Just  pride  In  our 
great  cities  but  we  shall  find  a  greater  pride  In  the  Nation,  which 
has  a  larger  distribution  of  its  population  into  the  country-  where 
comparatively  self-sufiBcient  smaller  communities  may  blend  airrl- 
culture  and  m?.nufactur!ng  Interests  In  harmonious  helpfulness 
and  enhances  pood  fortune. 

"Such  a  movement  contemplates  no  destruction  of  things 
wrought,  of  Investments  made,  or  wealth  Invclvecl.  It  looks  cnly 
to  a  general  policy  cf  transportation  of  distributed  Industry  and 
cf  highway  constructirn  to  encourage  the  spread  of  cur  popu'a- 
tlon  and  restore  the  proper  balance  between  city  and  country.  The 
problem  may  well  have  your  earnest  attention.  " 

Calamity  hnwlrrs  will  be  loudest  in  their  opposition  to  equalized 
fre  ght  rates  But  wUi  a  readjustment  result  in  any  great  calamity? 
The  rat?8  for  the  long  hauls  could  still  be  maintained  on  decreased 
tcn-mile  earnings  as  the  length  of  the  haul  Increased,  or  the  Texas 
system  could  be  used  Rates  on  the  basis  of  decreasing  ton-mile 
earnmgs  should  be  no  higher  or  no  lower  In  and  cut  of  New  York, 
MinneapoLs,  or  any  other  city  or  town.  With  this  system  cf  rates. 
waterway  competition  with  the  railroads  would  develop  with  a 
reduction  cf  the  total  freight  bill  of  the  country.  The  United 
States  railways  if  found  necessary  could  take  ever  the  more  Im- 
portant water  lines  or  could  concede  that  where  freight  moves 
more  cheaply  over  a  water  route,  the  sci:slble  thing  Is  to  let  It 
move  that  way  Thus  the  bugatxxi  of  water  competition  will  be 
el.minated. 

It  Is  also  to  be  doubted  If  any  great  and  Immediate  disaster 
would  happen  to  eastern  Incltistrles  Tlie  East  has  large-scale 
enterprises  and  long-established  manufacturing  plants  capable  of 
producing  In  large  volume  at  lew  costs.  These  industries  are  located 
In  a  densely  populated  section  with  a  consuming  market  close 
at  hand  Eastern  manufacturers  would  have  a  distinct  advantage 
for  a  number  of  years  ever  the  smaller  and  ncwiy  established  plants 
In  the  South  and  West.  Southern  and  western  manufacturers  would 
have  no  better  rales  for  access  to  other  markets  than  the  eastern 
concerns  would  have.  New  England.  New  Ycrk.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  being  served  by  seapcrts,  could  export  more  cheaply 
than  Inland  western  towns.  The  Atlantic  States  would  be  able 
to  build  up  an  export  trade      Foreign  commerce  could  be  Stlmu- 
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lated  by  low  ocean-freight  rates  for  eastern  manufacturers  by  sub- 
sidized American  l>cttoms  Low  ocean-freight  rates  would  offset 
the  handicap  of  the  new  rail-freight  rates.  New  England  and  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  being  more  distant  from  sources  of  supply 
of  raw  materials,  would  be  under  a  handicap.  However,  for  export 
manufacturing  low  rates  on  raw  materials  manufactured  In  transit 
for  expert  could  be  made.  For  10  years,  or  even  longer,  the  Blast 
might  have  a  distinct  advantage  In  manufacturing  over  other 
sections  of  the  country,  regardless  of  rates,  and  In  many  lines  could 
always    successfuly    compete. 

How  far  eastward  the  new  rates  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Eastern  industry.  Is  problematical.  Probably  not  farther  than 
Plttsburt;h.  and  equalized  rates  ought  to  benefit  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
and  other  central  industrial  cities.  Chicago,  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical location,  would  be  benefited  rather  than  injured.  The 
center  cf  population  of  the  United  States  In  1930  was  near  Linton. 
Greene  County.  Ind.  Manufacturing  towns  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Oiiio.  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  are  so  near  this  popu- 
lation center  and  have  al.so  favorable  geographical  locations,  so 
equalized  rates  should  benefit  rather  than  injure  their  Indastrles. 
If  western  Industries  arc  developed,  certain  markets  for  centrally 
located  manufacturers  will  be  curtailed  by  western  competition. 
But  what  riRht  has  any  section  to  demand  a  monopoly  of  industry 
and  deny  the  opportunity  to  others?  If  calamity  is  visited  on  far 
eastern  industries — the  argument  of  the  East— the  strongest  com- 
petition to  the  Central  States  will  be  eliminated. 

California  fruit  growers  will  be  incited  to  become  alarmed  because 
the  prop>osed  rates  will  give  Florida  an  advantage  in  eastern  mar- 
kets As  the  rates  are  now,  oranges  from  California  are  given  low 
rates  equalizing  rates  on  oranges  from  Florida.  But  Is  this  fair  to 
Florida  which,  because  of  Its  favorable  location.  Is  thus  shut  out  of 
her  natural  markets?  Low  water  rates  through  the  Panama  Canal 
will  still  hold  good  to  the  Callfornlans  and  It  Is  only  markets  dis- 
tant from  this  water  competition  which  will  be  affected  However, 
consider  how  the  proposed  rate  reformation  will  eventually  benefit 
the  people  cf  California.  We  must  look  Into  the  future  Industmi 
growth  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  In  the  course  of  years  con- 
siderably increase  population  In  that  section  by  many  millions. 
Indistry  will  also  Increase  the  population  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast  This  increase  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  orange- 
growers  of  California  with  a  nearer  market  and  less  freight  charges. 
The  additional  ten  to  twenty  million  people  would  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the  orange  growers  but 
also  of  all  the  people  of  California.  Industrially,  commercially,  and 
as  a  winter  resort  for  millions  of  new  neighbors. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  wheat,  cotton,  livestock,  oil, 
ore.  and  other  producers  of  staple  and  basic  commodities  through- 
out the  countrv,  A  general  distribution  of  Industry  means  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity  after  the 
period  of  readjustment  Is  passed. 

The  proposed  charges.  If  effected,  will  take  time  to  become  eco- 
nomically beneficial.  The  evils  of  discrimination  have  been  existent 
for  manv  vears  It  may  take  years  to  effect  a  cure.  But  what  is 
10  20.  or  50  vears  in  the  history  of  a  nation?  What  has  been  pro- 
posed is  not  a  get -rich-quick  quack  remedy  but  a  plan  to  assist 
economic  evolution  and  to  bring  the  country  to  a  permanent  basis 
for  future  prosperity  It  may  take  a  generation  before  the  full 
effect  of  the  change  Is  realized.  But  the  reformation  will  come — 
for  It  must  come — and  the  surest  and  best  way  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral prosperity  is  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads  and  the  equali- 
zation of  freight  rates. 

The  people  cf  the  South  and  West  should  not  be  beguiled  by 
Impractical  substitutes  for  rate  equalization.  North  Dakota  tried  a 
State  flour  mill,  but.  like  the  businessmen  of  Hayville.  the  authori- 
ties did  not  first  study  the  transportation  problem.  With  low 
rates  on  wheat  eastward  and  higher  rates  on  flour,  th.'  mill  cannot 
sell  with  profit  In  the  consuming  markets  of  the  East  In  competi- 
tion with  Buffalo.  Upton  Sinclair  proposes  that  the  State  take  over 
Idle  factories  in  California;  but  these  factories  are  Idle  because 
of  discriminatory  freight  rates.  The  State  of  California  will  not  be 
able  to  overcome  this  handicap  any  more  than  the  private  owners 
were  able  to  do.  The  Farmer-Labor  Party  In  Minnesota  advocates  a 
cooperative  Commonwealth  which  Includes  State-owned  factories. 
But  where  are  these  factories  to  sell  their  production?  With  freight 
rates  against  them  and  eaotern  concerns  able  to  undersell  any 
factory  either  private  or  State-owned  right  In  Minnesota,  where  are 
the  markets? 

Then  there  are  others  who  want  new  money,  and  lots  of  it.  But 
what  will  happen  then?  Of  course.  Just  what  has  happened  In  the 
past.  With  the  market  In  New  York,  the  money  of  the  country  will 
t>f  drained  to  the  market  Just  as  It  has  always  been  drained.  The 
only  difference  will  be  billionaires  In  New  York  Instead  of  only 
multlmlllionalreB. 

All  of  these  illusive  and  home-made  remedies  are  being  offered, 
but  they  are  as  chimerical  as  the  Ideas  of  the  commercial  clubs  of 
Hayville.  Miyvllle.  and  JayvlUe — half-baked  and  lmpo.sslble  of  suc- 
cess— without  freight  rates  enabling  Industry,  either  public  or 
private,  to  reach  markets  in  competition  with  the  Ea.it. 

Nor  will  the  Great  Lakes  Deep  Waterway  or  the  Mississippi  River 
9-foot  channel  entirely  solve  our  transportation  problem.  Both 
waterways  are  frozen  some  months  of  the  year.  The  Mississippi 
runs  crosswise  to  the  trend  of  trafSc.  Of  course,  they  will  help,  for 
certain  seasonal  commodities  can  be  transported  at  less  ce>st  over 
these  waterways  than  by  rail,  but  for  12  months  In  the  year  the 
railways  reach"  over  80  000  stations  In  the  country  while  the  lakes 
and  rivers  reach  comparatively  few.     For  a  national  distribution  of 


manufactured  gcx>ds,  and  that  Is  the  problem,  competitive  rail  rates 
are  necessary  because  waterways  cannot  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
service  and  access  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  Governments  plans  for  rehabilitation  and  relief  of 
the  South  and  West  are  the  construction  of  Immense  power  plants 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.;  Fort  Peck.  Mont.;  and  two  on  the  Columbia 
River.  Electric  power  is  to  be  developed  at  these  points  for  the 
benefit  of  each  particular  section.  But  when  developed  what  Is  to 
be  done  with  all  the  Immense  power  generated?  The  small  towns 
and  farmers  can  use  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  power.  It  cannot 
be  successfully  used  for  manufacturing  plants  for  no  manufactur- 
ing can  exist  even  with  cheap  power  with  high  freight  rates  for 
manufactured  goods  and  in  competition  with  low  rates  in  favor  of 
eastern  competitors.  Unless  freight  rates  are  adjxistcd  and  equalized 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis  so  as  to  give  access  to  national  markets,  the 
surplus  power  over  and  above  the  small  local  consumption  will  be 
useless  in  developing  industries.  The  radius  cf  maikets  for  these 
power  projects  Is  limited  by  present  high  freight  rates  to  a  sparsely 
settled  trade  area  of  a  few  hundred  miles. 

With  equalized  freight  rates  all  of  the  above  projects  would  have 
reasonable  chances  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  Industry.  In 
course  of  time  they  will  cause  an  almost  miraculous  development 
in  adjacent  territories.  Many  of  the  quasi -chiu-itable  public  projects 
would  not  be  necessary  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  private 
lndustr>-  in  the  South  and  West. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  dawn  of  a  new  prosperity,  the  South  and 
the  West  must  Join  hands  to  exert  every  possible  political  pressure 
to  bring  about  an  act  of  Congress  nationalizing  the  railroads. 
Railroad  officials  and  financial  and  Industrial  Interests  profiting  by 
private  ownership  are  naturally  opposed  to  Government  ownership. 
The  big  financial  and  Industrial  Interests  In  New  York  and  In  that 
part  of  the  East  Included  In  New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic 
States  will  oppose  to  the  bitter  end  any  attempt  to  change  the 
freight-rate  structure  now  so  favorable  to  these  sections.  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Michigan  should  favor  the  proposed  changes, 
for  the  advantages  In  general  will  be  greater  than  any  disadvantage 
of  possibly  higher  freight  rates  to  certain  markets.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  array  these  States  against  the  proposed  reform  Pro- 
ducers of  staple  products  And  raw  materials  will  be  told  that  their 
markets  will   be  destroyed 

To  overcome  this  opposition.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  public 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  freight  rates 
and  freight -rate  principles  and  also  the  economics  of  prices  and 
markets  Until  peope  realize  the  manner  In  which  they  have  been 
exploited  for  so  long,  there  is  little  chance  that  public  pressure 
will  be  strong  enough  to  be  effective  How  to  arouse  this  public 
sentiment  and  understanding  of  so  complex  and  difficult  a  subject 
as  tran.sportation  is  almost  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  rate  read- 
justment. It  may  take  a  long  time,  but  some  day  this  understand- 
ing will  come 

SECTION  X     CONCLtrSION 

Those  opposed  to  the  equalization  of  freight  rates,  no  doubt,  will 
claim  the  gift  of  prophecy  They  will  foretell  that  if  freight  rates 
are  made  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  the  country  has  ever  kiKiwn  will  be  Inflicted 
upon  us.  But  the  causes  of  this  supposed-to-happen  catastrophe 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  all 
social  upheavals  of  the  past — a  series  of  economic  wrongs  and 
social  Injustices,  each  one  a  calamity,  until  a  climax  Is  reached. 
The  climax  may  be  a  catastrophe,  but  It  may  also  be  one  necessary 
to  destroy  hurnan  slavery,  for  economic  exploitation  is  merely  a 
species  of  slavery 

The  country's  error  In  permitting  private  owner«-hlp  of  the  rail- 
roads; the  mistaken  economic  and  legal  Interpretations  of  the 
CuUom  committee;  the  Ignorance  or  carelessness  of  Congress  In 
enacting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  the  adherence  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  courts  to  wrong  case  and 
precedent  rather  than  to  sound  legal  and  economic  reasoning:  the 
concentration  of  finance.  Industry,  and  wealth  In  the  hands  of  mo- 
nopolists of  groat  wealth:  and  the  control  of  markets  by  these  small 
groups  have  been  a  series  of  calamities. 

Rights  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
have  been  almost  destroyed  by  this  series  of  economic  wrongs  and 
social  injustices.  If  a  freight-rate  readjustment  takes  some  of  the 
monopoly  of  Industry  and  markets  from  the  Ea.st  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  thereby  righting  economic  wrongs,  it  Is  a 
catastrophe  to  be  welcomed,  for  It  would  not  be  nearly  as  disastrous 
as  civil  war  or  revolution,  which  certain  prophets  portend. 

Sometimes  by  reviewing  the  past  and  analyzing  what  has  hap- 
pened, what  may  happen  can  be  foretold  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
economic  and  transportation  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
briefly  tcld  and  analj'zed.  although  such  a  complex  and  extensive 
subject  rightly  should  require  as  many  volumes  as  there  are  sections 

In  this  work.  .    ^  »w  * 

A  short  review  of  the  transportation  factor  recalls  to  mind  that 
because  of  preferential,  discriminatory,  and  prejudicial  freight  rates 
granted  to  one  small  corner  of  Ihe  United  States  by  the  railroads. 
Congress  and  the  courts,  a  manufacturing  Industry  and  market 
control  lias  been  built  up  for  this  section  which  virtually  amounts 
to  a  monopoly.  Through  this  centralization  and  monejpoly  a  small 
group  are  now  in  control  of  great  combinations  of  capital  and  have 
secured  to  themselves  enormous  Incomes,  wealth,  and  power.  The 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer. 

Because  freight  rates  are  discriminatory  and  prejudicial  against 
the  South  and  the  West,  neither  cf  these  sections  bountifully 
endowed    with    raw    uidterlal,    manufacture    their    materials    mto 
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articles  of  commerce  which  they  need  and  use.  One  comparatively 
ur.all  section  of  the  Nation — about  one-tenih — has  45  percent  of 
the  population  and  over  50  percent  of  the  national  wealth.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  area— the  richest  In  natural  resources— possesses 
only  a  small  fraction  more  of  population  and  a  little  lew  than  half 
the  national  wealth  The  one-tenth  Is  the  prosperous  part  of  the 
ccuntry;  the  nine-tenths  are  the  backward  States.  Inhabited  by 
"the  sons  of  wild  jackasses." 

The  evidence  shows  what  favorable  transportation  rates  have  done 
for  one  section  of  the  country.  It  should  be  fair  to  spectilate  what 
might  be  brought  about  If  the  transportatu  n  system  was  reformed 
and  freight  rates  were  equalized  throughout  the  country. 

Without  doubt  there  would  be  a  Rradual  movement  and  dis- 
tribution of  manufacturing  to  southern  and  western  cities  located 
nearer  the  sources  of  the  greater  share  of  raw  materials.  Each 
and  every  city  would  have  freight  rates  equally  as  low  or  as  high 
as  the  rates  given  New  England.  New  York,  and  other  States  in 
oaclal  classification  territory.  With  an  equalized  national  freight 
rate  structure,  markets  for  manufactured  goods  of  the  South  and 
the  West  would  be  national  Instead  of  local. 

Large  commercial  centers  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  also  the  small  towns  such 
as  Hayvllle.  MayvUle.  and  Jayvllle.  would  become  little  manufac- 
turing cities  and  towns.  All  of  these  places  would  become  com- 
petitive markets  for  raw  materials.  New  York  and  Chicago  wcxUd 
be  forced  to  bid  competitively  for  raw  materials  and  could  not 
so  easily  depress  prices.  The  trusts  and  combinations,  having 
competition  throughout  the  country,  could  not  so  successfully 
manipulate  commodity  prices.  With  this  Nation-wide  competi- 
tion of  a  hundred  or  more  Industrial  and  manufacturing  markets 
demanding  supplies  of  raw  materials,  producers  ought  to  get 
fairer  prices  than  they  have  been  receiving  for  the  last  50  years. 
Better  prices  would  stimulate  the  development  of  many  dormant 
natural  sources  of  staple  products.  With  competitive  markets  close 
at  hand,  with  shorter  hauls  and  smaller  freight  bills,  additional 
savings  would  benefit  producers.  The  farmers,  under  improved 
conditions,  should  get  a  margin  of  profit  and  In  time  should  be  able 
to  pay  off  their  mortgages. 

Southern  and  western  manufacturing  towns,  being  nearer  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  now  having  a  wide  market  area,  could 
manufacture  In  scale  and  volume  and  as  cheaply  as  the  eastern 
trusij  and  combinations  thus  selling  In  competition.  The  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  would  be  on  a  competitive  and  not  on  a 
trxist-controlled  basis.  This  would  naturally  mean  lower  prices 
for  manufactured  goods,  helping  the  farmer  a  little  more  toward 
a  margin  of  profit. 

The  present  transportaUon  system  of  long  cross  hauling  often 
by  circuitous  routes.  Is  a  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  in  freight  alone.  With  local  markets,  manufacturing, 
and  consumption,  this  waste  would  be  largely  reduced  Manu- 
facturing costs  would  be  lowered  because  long  hauls  and  cross 
hauling  both  o{  materials  and  gooda  iDcreases  manuiacturing  costs 
on  vlrtumlly  every  article  manufactured.  A  billion  saving  on  freight 
and  aeveral  billion  more  In  manufacturing  costs  would  enable  the 
tJnlted  States  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  any  nation 
on  the  earth.  The  transportation  waste  In  this  country  probably 
exceeds  our  total  world  trade.  If  the  country  needs  export  mar- 
kets, this  Is  one  way  to  secure  them  because  the  lowest  bidder  does 
the  buslne«8. 

Manufacturing  would  become  general  throughout  the  country. 
and  not  only  would  the  large  cities  of  the  South  and  West  stand 
en  an  egual  footing  with  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  East  but 
Hayvllle.  MayvUle.  and  Jayvllie  would  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Hingbam.  Bingham,  and  Dingham.  Local  Industry  would  create 
a  demand  for  the  surplus  labor  of  the  youth  from  the  farms  so  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  this  labor  to  go  East  where  it  has  been 
going  for  the  last  15  or  20  years  Towns  developing  Industries  will 
grow  In  population,  giving  farmers  a  nearer  and  larger  consuming 
market 

These  developments  should  certainly  result  In  an  Increase  of 
population  for  the  "backward  States"— with  prosperity  the  young 
people  could  afford  to  get  married,  which  they  cannot  afford  now — 
Increase  the  values  of  farm  lands,  and  with  more  and  better  farm- 
ers. If  farming  Is  made  profitable.  The  transformation  will  increase 
buying  power  by  billions  and  billions.  Instead  of  underccnsump- 
tion.  there  will  probably  be  a  lack  of  production  in  many  lines. 

In  normal  times  the  buying  power  of  the  South  and  West 
amounted  to  approximately  WO. 000,000. 000.  This  market  meant 
frteady  emplcymcnt  to  the  factory  workers  of  the  East.  When, 
through  the  depression,  the  demands  of  this  consvimptlon  were 
reduced  to  fifteen  billion,  the  factory  hands  in  the  East  were  laid 
off  with  consequent  misery  and  distress.  With  a  national  pros- 
perity, production  should  increase  from  the  seventy  billion  in  1929 
to  one  hundred  billion,  the  demands  of  the  "backward  States*  to 
fifty  billion.  What  this  increase  means  to  the  laboring  man  need 
not  be  demonstrated.  What  the  additional  tonnage  means  to  the 
railroad  employee  is  just  as  self-evident.  The  prosperity  of  labor 
depends  largely  on  the  prices  paid  to  producers. 

From  the  data  on  production  and  consumption.  It  is  apparent 
that  our  present  difBculty  is  underconsumption  and  not  over- 
prcductlon.  The  United  States  in  1929  manufactiued  and  con- 
sumed over  170.000.000.000  of  Industrial  production  so  the  41 
billions  in  1932  means  underconsumption.  The  South  and  the 
West  purchasing  in  normal  times  30  billions  from  the  East  and 
only    15    bllliona    in    hard    times,    Is    further    proof   of    undercon- 


sumption. To  attain  normal  conditions,  prices  of  staple  products 
must  be  on  a  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  basis. 
This  would  revive  buying  p>ower.  But  fair  and  adequate  prices  for 
basic  commodities  will  never  be  paid  by  a  trust  and  combination 
market  controlled  from  New  York.  To  break  this  niarket  control, 
equalized  freight  rates  creating  competitive  markets  in  50  or  more  ^ 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  is  necessary. 

It  is  possible  in  this  speculation  with  sound  reasoning  to  con- 
ceive other  substantial  benefits.  A  countrywide  distribution  of 
markets  and  Industry  should  tend  to  curb  and  control  the  money 
power  of  New  York.  Many  large  eastern  plants  would  have  to  be 
relocated  in  the  Central  States  or  In  the  South  and  the  West  or 
large  branch  factories  esUbli.'^hed.  Smaller  concerivs,  striving  on 
equal  terms,  might  give  the  trusts  and  combinations  serious  com- 
petition The  profits  of  commerce  would  no  longer  be  central- 
ized and  liquidated  In  New  York  and  the  money  of  the  country 
drained  In  that  direction.  If  this  realinement  relieves  the  Nation 
from  the  financial  control  of  New  York,  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
Nation    will   be   brought  about. 

Eastern  farmers  are  also  penalized  by  the  present  freight-rate 
structure.  The  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  produce  agri- 
cultural products  at  less  cost  than  farm  lands  In  the  East.  With 
low  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  for  long  hauls  east-bound, 
eastern  farmers  have  competitors  in  western  farmers  for  the  large 
eastern  consuming  market.  Depressed  prices  for  western  farmers 
also  makes  depressed  prices  for  eastern  farmers  regardless  cf  world 
prices  With  near  markets  and  short  hauls,  the  eastern  farmers, 
were  It  not  for  this  competition  at  depressed  and  manipulated 
prices,  would  receive  better  prices  for  their  products.  For  many 
years  a  central  market  with  manipulated  prices  has  kept  the  eastern 
farmers  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  western  farmers 

With  Increased  prosperity  the  acttial  freight  tonnage  would 
be  larger  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ship  raw  materials 
from  where  they  are  to  where  they  are  not.  manufacture  these 
materials  at  places  distant  'rom  where  they  were  and  then  ship 
them  from  where  they  were  not,  back  to  where  they  were.  With 
manufacturing  near  the  sources  of  supply  a  great  deal  of  this 
wasteful  cross  hauling  wculd  be  done  away  with. 

With  one  railway  system  freight  would  move  directly  over 
the  shortest  available  route.  Because  of  the  competition  of  the 
carriers  a  good  share  of  the  traffic  is  now  hauled  by  circuitous 
routes  as  each  road.  t)ecause  of  freight  division,  seeks  to  obtain 
the  longest  haul.  Mr.  Eastman  states  that  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  there  are  44  possible  different  routings.  A  ship- 
ment from  Minneapolis  to  Portland.  Oreg  .  may  be  made  for  one 
and  the  same  rate  over  various  routings  ranging  from  Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver  In  Canada  on  the  north  to  Galveston  and  El 
Paso  on  the  south.  Railroad  executives  have  admitted  that  they 
have  made  hauls  of  700  miles  over  their  roads  in  competition 
with  the  shorter  line  haul  of  200  miles.  Any  numt)er  of  hauls 
are  from  500  to  1.000  miles  longer  over  circuitous  routes  than 
over  the  shorter  lines 

Another  advantage  of  a  single  system  would  be  the  elimination 
of  freight  divisions.  No  longer  would  the  larger  and  stronger 
roads  be  able  to  hog  the  greater  share  of  the  freight  bill  on  two 
or  three  line  hauls 

Loree  In  Railroad  Freight  Transportation  makes  the  state- 
ment that  half  the  total  trifHc  of  the  United  States  is  concen- 
trated on  25.0O0  miles  of  road  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
whole  mileage.  He  also  claims  that  30.000  miles  of  railroad  ;n 
the  United  States  is  unnecessary  and  should  not  be  operated. 

With  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads  large  sums  wastefully 
expended  would  be  saved  In  the  final  analysis  the  producers  pay 
the  greater  share  of  the  freight  bill  of  the  country.  A  saving  of 
freight  bills  of  a  billion  or  so  would  be  welcome  to  producers 
and  would  again  help  farmers  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  Tlie 
saving  in  manufactiu'lng  co^ts  would  be  of  material  assistance 
in  foreign  trade. 

The  purchase  of  railway  supplies,  material,  and  equipment  could 
also  be  greatly  reduced  In  cost  Wall  Street  cculd  not  then  dictate 
that  companies  which  they  also  control,  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  the  American  Locomotive  Works,  the  United  States  Steel  Co  . 
should  practically  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  rallwais.  The  United 
I  States  railways  could  either  purchase  from  the  lowest  bidder  or 
I  operate  Its  own  locomotive  and  car  works  and  manufacture  Its  steel 
rails. 

Any  political  manipulation  under  Government  ownership  could 
not  be  much  worse  than  the  Inside  exploitation  of  the  railroads  by 
executives  and  financial  institutions  There  would  be  no  more  sub- 
sidiary companies  or  subleases  or  secret  understandings  in  which 
the  executives  of  the  railways  were  financially  interested.  Hundreds 
of  millions  would  i^.ot  be  paid  In  commissions  to  New  York  financial 
In.stifutlons  in  reflnanctng  frauds 

If  all  this  foolishness,  waste.  Injustice,  discrimination,  and  other 
evils  existing  In  our  present  transportation  system  are  done  away 
With,  will  it  not  be  better  for  the  country? 

Is  it  opinionated  to  believe  that  with  equal  and  uniform  freight 
I  rates  the  South  and  the  West  will  be  able  to  manufacture  their  raw 
materials  and  then  sell  the  manufactured  goods  to  all  parts  cf  the 
country? 

Is  it  vague  speculation  to  believe  that  if  local  manufacturing 
plants  and  enterprises  are  established  in  our  cities  and  towns,  their 
population  will  increase  and  prosperity  will  follow? 
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Is  It  unfair  to  demand  justice  and  equal  treatment  from  our 
Government  so  that  a  share  of  the  national  prosperity  will  be 
brought  to  lis?  Are  we  not  entitled  to  economic  equality  with 
official  classification  territory?  If  we  are  not,  then  tell  us  why 
not. 

A  hue  and  cry  will  be  raised  from  certain  quarters  against  any 
suggestion  or  plan  to  equalize  freight  rates  Even  if  Government 
ownership  is  brought  about,  the  East  will  demand  the  continuance 
of  the  present  rates.  As  a  compromise  the  East  may  concede  a  small 
measure  of  justice.  With  financial  and  political  control  of  the 
Nation,  the  East  is  strongly  entrenched  in  its  present  position.  With 
the  certain  opposition  of  the  ESast.  our  differences  become  serious. 
If  railroad  rales  are  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  East,  are 
they  not  just  as  Import.ant  to  the  South  and  the  West? 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  reason  and  justice  will  govern  minds  of 
men.  but  justice — substantial  justice — can  only  be  granted  through 
an  absolute  equality  and  uniformity  of  freight  rates  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  transportation  system  by  means  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  railwa3rs  of  the  United  States 

Transportation  and  prosperity  walk  hand  in  hand.  Without  equ.il 
transportation  opportunities  a  country  or  section  Is  handicapped 
in  the  development  of  Its  natural  resources  and  is  limited  in  Its 
market  area  for  trade  of  its  industries. 

The  discrimination  between  the  three  different  sections  of  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  fancy  The  charge  cannot  be 
honestly  disputed  by  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  freight  rates. 
This  discrimination  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  In  Its  eco- 
nomic and  political  application.  TrafiQc  experts  with  the  rate 
theories  of  private  ownership  may  be  able  to  justify  and  prove  any- 
thing— even  that  black  is  white.  But  the  condition  of  the  Nation 
during  our  present  crisis  Is  all  the  proof  that  Is  necessary. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  some  fundamental  disturbance  In  this 
country  which  must  be  corrected.  No  one  has  been  able  to  point  out 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  depression  with  evidence  and  facts  the 
average  person  can  comprehend.  Practically  every  theory  advanced 
has  been  exploded  and  every  remedy  tried  has  proved  a  failure  Tills 
is  because  we  have  researched  among  theories  and  not  among  funda- 
mentals. 

The  three  economic  fundamentals  are  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  the  manufacture  for  use  and  consumption,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  production  and  Industry  to  consumers. 

Our  distribution  system  Is  economically  unsound,  and  It  Is  in  the 
reformation  of  that  system  wherein  lies  our  hope  of  a  returning 
prosi>erlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  interterritorial  freight  rates  as  it  affected  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  They  discovered  that  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  Valley  had  cheap  power,  coal.  iron,  and  limestone. 
that  it  could  not  build  up  an  industrial  section  because  of  the 
preferential  freight  rates  in  favor  of  official  classification 
territory. 

They  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  by  experts  and  a 
report  to  the  President  May  28,  1937.  The  report  quotes  a 
good  many  freight  rates  which  proves  this  discrimination.  On 
page  51.  the  report  said: 

For  nearly  three  generations,  or  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  rail- 
road, the  country  has  t>een  accepting  influrnces  and  conditions 
Which  have  made  a  workshop  region  of  one  section  of  the  country, 
with  the  other  sections,  as  marked  off  by  the  present  territorial  rate 
boundaries,  being  largely  In  a  position  of  contributors  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  semifinished  products  to  the  industrialized  region.  This 
has  been  true,  despite  the  fact  that  certain  areas  of  the  present  rate 
territories  po.ssess  in  one  way  or  another  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  industries  which  would  bring  to  those  areas  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  and  social  stability.  Otherwise,  if  we 
continue  a  heavy  concentration  of  manufacturing  In  one  region  with 
Its  ever-present  concommltant  of  drainage  of  raw  materials  from  the 
others,  we  may  expect  eventually  to  have  an  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources  In  many  areas,  without  leaving  to  the  population  which 
will  have  devoted  Itself  to  exploiting  such  resources  any  great  tan- 
gible means  to  represent  the  wealth  which  they  will  have  shipped 
away.  There  is  too  much  evidence  on  ever>'  hand  of  this  very  thing 
at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  above  quotation  is  practically  a  summation  of  what  has 
happened  in  Minnesota. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  our  wealth  in  timber,  and  now  our 
iron  ere  is  fast  being  taken  away  from  us  without  any  ade- 
quate return  to  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Our  lands  are  not  as  fertile  and  productive  as  they  were  50 
years  ago.  The  cost  of  restoring  the  soil  to  its  former  fertility 
is  impossible  when  the  farmers  cannot  realize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   They  have  no  surplus  funds  to  build  up  the  soil. 

Every:^ne  should  get  this  rejxjrt  and  read  it  carefully.  It  is 
the  interterritorial  freight-rate  problem  of  the  United  States 
report  of  tiie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  May  25,  1937. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  October 
5.  1940.  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  School  at 
East  Park.  N.  Y.,  and  two  other  schools  in  that  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  I  have  been  sitting  on  the  platform  here  today.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  time  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  when  Gov. 
Morgan  Lewis,  who  lived  here  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  starting  the  Union  free-school  system  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  township,  therefore,  can  claim 
a  kind  of  sponsorship  for  free  and  universal  school  education  In 
New  York. 

My  mind  has  gone  back  also  to  the  days  when  I  used  to  spend 
many  hours  as  a  small  boy  holding  my  father's  horse  in  the  village 
of  Hyde  Park  while  my  father  attended  meetings  of  the  school  board. 
Long  before  those  days — back  about  1870 — my  father  had  helped, 
with  very  great  pride,  to  build  the  red-brick  schoolhouse  over  in  the 
village,  where  It  still  stands;  and  It  was  considered  a  model  for  Its 
day. 

These  three  new  schoolhouses  emphasize  how  much  more  com- 
plex our  civilization  is  today  than  it  was  70  years  ago.  Education 
now  requires  equipment  and  instruction  that  was  unthought  of 
then.  For  that  rca.son  we  were  all  under  the  necessity — the  painful 
but  willing  necessity — of  paying  out  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  substitute  modern  equipment  for  what  we  must  admit 
was  out  of  date. 

May  I  bear  tribute  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  town  of  Hyde  Park 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsle,  "for  their 
willingness  to  do  a  new  Job  of  school  construction  rather  than  a 
repair  Job.  If  our  old  schoolhouses,  scattered  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts, remained  useful  to  the  community  for  three  score  years  and 
more  we  can  be  confident  that  in  all  human  probability  these  three 
new  schoolhouses  will  still  be  used  and  busy  100  years  from  now. 
To  the  tru.stees  of  the  con.solldated  district  also,  all  of  us  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  they  have  shown  the  finest  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. Personally  I  am  very  happy  that  without  any  additional  cost 
we  have  built  these  buildings  of  the  native  field  stone  of  old  EHitchess 
County,  most  of  It  stone  which  for  two  centuries  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  part  of  our  famous  stone  walls. 

Finally,  we  are  all  happy  that  the  trustees,  with  rare  fore- 
sight, have  secured  adequate  acreage  for  the  schools,  enough 
for  expansion  in  the  century  to  come  that  I  have  spoken  of. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  these  schools  will  have  elbow  room,  plenty 
of  space,  and  plenty  of  air  for  sports  and  games  and  recreation 
of  all  kinds.  The  next  generation  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
buying  athletic  fields  or  al>out  the  high  cost  of  adjoining  prop>erty. 
These  three  new  schools  symbolize  two  modern  government 
functions  in  America,  each  of  which  Is  proving  Itself  more  and 
more  vital  to  the  continuance  of  our  democracy. 

One  of  them  Is  an  old  function,  based  on  the  ideal  and  the 
understanding  of  the  founding  fathers  that  true  democratic 
government  cannot  long  endure  in  the  midst  of  widespread 
Ignorance.  Thcv  recognized  that  democratic  government  would 
call  for  tne  Intelligent  participation  of  all  of  its  people,  as  en- 
lightened citizens — citizens  equipped  with  what  we  used  to  call 
a  "schooling.  ■  From  their  time  to  our  own  it  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  .'•esponsibllity  of  government  that  every  child 
have  the  right  to  a  free  and  liberal  education.  These  buildings 
can  well  be  dedicated  to  that  old  function— the  American  Insti- 
tution of   universal   education. 

In  the  last  decade  this  right  of  free  education,  which  has 
become  a  part  of  the  national  life  in  our  land,  has  taken  on 
additional  significance  from  events  in  certain  other  lands.  For 
a  large  portion  of  the  world  the  right  no  longer  exists.  Almost 
tlie  first  freedom  to  be  destroyed,  as  dictators  take  control,  is 
the  freedom  of  learnmg.  Tyranny  hates  and  fears  nothing  more 
than  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  the  free  play  of  the  mlud  that 
comes  from  education. 
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In  these  schools  and  In  other  American  schools,  the  children  of 
today  and  of  future  generations  will  be  taught,  without  censor- 
ship or  restriction,  the  facts  of  current  history  and  the  whole 
context  of  current  knowledge.  Their  textbooks  will  not  be  burned 
by  a  dictator  who  disagrees  with  them;  their  teachers  will  not  be 
bflnlshed  by  a  ruler  whom  ihey  have  offended;  their  schools  will 
not  be  closed  if  they  teach  unpalatable  truths,  and  their  dally 
Instruction  will  not  be  governed  by  the  decrees  of  any  central 
bureau  of  propaganda.  They  will  get  not  all  of  the  story  part 
of  the  time,  or  only  part  of  the  story  all  of  the  time— they  will 
get  all  of  the  story  all  of  the  time 

Here  will  be  trained  the  young  people  of  a  nation — not  for  en- 
forced labor  camps  or  for  reRlmentatlon  as  an  enslaved  citizenry. 
but  for  the  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of  stiffrage,  and  for 
participation  as  free  human  beings  In  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

These  buildings  are  also  a  symbol  of  a  second  and  a  newer  re- 
spcnslbllUy  which  our  democracy  has  assumed  as  one  of  its  major 
functions.  As  you  know,  they  have  been  paid  for  in  part  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  consolidated  district,  and  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Gf-vernment  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  work  to  many  Americans  who  cculd  find  no 
work. 

E^lght  yean  ago.  at  a  time  when  our  national  economy  had  been 
piostrate  for  sereral  years,  when  starvation  and  bankruptcy  had 
almost  become  the  order  of  the  day,  Government  for  the  first 
time  took  on  this  new  responsibility.  There  were  some  In  those 
days  who  ch&nte<l  that  nature  had  to  run  Its  course  of  misery, 
that  deflation  could  not  be  stopped,  and  that  the  depression  was 
only  the  working  of  natural  economic  laws  In  a  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  American  Government  decided  to  reject  this  philosophy  of 
inaction  and  irresponsibility  and  indifference  to  the  destitution 
of  its  citlaeiM.  In  Its  place  was  substituted  a  new  doctrine — that 
the  Government  owed  a  continuing  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
no  one  should  starve  who  was  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  find 
work.  That  was  the  responsibility,  the  duty,  which  the  collective 
strength  and  will  of  all  of  the  people  Imposed  upon  Uiems«lve&.  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  ol  their  fellow  t>elng8  and  to  sumulate  re- 
covery In  their  national  economy.  That  responsibility  expresses 
Itaelf  In  the  example  which  stands  before  us  here. 

This  Nation  is  now  dotted  in  almost  every  one  of  Its  3.200  counties 
with  achools,  to  the  construction  of  which  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
has  contributed — new  schools,  useful  !=chools.  schools  to  replace  out- 
worn achooU.  schools  that  were  needed  by  the  communities  where 
they  were  erected,  schoola  for  which  the  ccnununltles  were  willing 
^ tc  contribute  tbelr  own  share  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

T^ere  la  not  a  single  person  In  the  United  States  who  has  not 
■een  aome  new  uaeful  structure — a  hospital,  a  bridge,  a  town  hall, 
a  highway,  an  airport,  a  dam.  a  sewer — one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  necessary  ImprovemenU  which  were  built  In  the 
United  Statea — UlustraUons  of  the  results  of  giving  employment  on 
useful  projecta. 

The  public  wealth  of  the  United  SUtes — the  property  of  every 
man.  wcanan.  and  child — has  been  Increased  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
Idle  funds  of  the  Nation  have  been  put  to  work  so  that  idle  hands 
could  be  put  to  useful  tasks. 

Into  every  project  went  money  for  wages;  the  wages  were  spent 
at  local  atorea;  the  stores  replenished  their  stocks;  and  the  Wheels 
of  Industry  ai>d  buslnees  moved  faster.  Into  every  project  went 
materials  for  construction — materials  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  while  our  own  local  neighborhood  provided 
the  atone  for  these  very  achools.  and  perhaps  the  sand  and  gravel 
for  the  concrete  foundations,  almost  everything  else  used  was 
made  m  some  other  part  of  America. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  no  sounder  investment  could  have 
been  made  for  the  American  people.  But  the  material  return 
from  that  Investment  was  not  the  most  Important  gain.  There 
came  with  it  a  development  of  morale,  a  new  hope  and  courage, 
a  new  aelf-reapect  among  the  unemployed — a  definite  gain  in  the 
fiber  and  the  strength  of  American  life.  In  building  for  the 
well-being  of  America,  we  have  built  for  the  defense  of  America 
as  weU. 

To  you  of  the  younger  generation  who  are  now  attending  these 
schools.  I  offer  my  very  sincere  congratulations.  You  have  the 
privilege  of  Improving  your  education  In  Institutions  which  have 
the  beet  of  modem  equipment  and  high  standards  of  instruction 
and  curriculum. 

Tou  have  advantages  which  your  fathers  did  not  enjoy.  But 
we  do  not  begrudge  ycu  them.  For  it  will  be  the  obligation  of  the 
jfouth  of  America  to  maintain  under  the  more  strenuotis  condi- 
tions of  modem  life  our  cherished  traditions  of  democratic  freedom. 
Tou  live  In  a  more  complicated  world  than  your  fathers  Tour 
lives  win  be  much  more  intimately  tied  with  the  lives  of  those  in 
other  cities,  in  other  towns,  and  In  other  States. 

You  are  a  vital  part  of  an  America  which,  more  thircughly  than 
ever  before,  thinks  In  terms  of  national  unity.  That  unity  is 
•teadily  improving  In  the  desire  for  general  education. 

The  older  school  district  units  throughout  the  Nation  are  being 
merged  Into  consolidated  districts,  in  the  catise  of  better  educa- 
tion. They  In  turn  are  operating  In  a  State  system,  which  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  Improve  standards  and  facilities.  Finally,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  itself,  education  Is  coming  to 
be  regarded   throughout   the  country  as  part  and  parcel  of   the 


general  well-being  of  old  and  young  alike,  and  as  a  necessary  factor 
in  raising  the  standards  of  American  life. 

All  of  this  Is  typical  of  the  knitting  together  of  our  people  in 
every  State  and  every  county  and  every  town,  in  a  unity  so  neces- 
sary to  our  salvation  In  these  days  of  great  emergencies  which 
threaten  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D    THOMAS  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniirous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas  1  on 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  Sunday  last  in  regard  to 
American-Japanese  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  we  have  had  talk  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  war  has  never  occurred  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should.  The  Japanese  people  consider  themselves 
beneficiaries  of  American  friendship,  and  the  American  people, 
while  they  have  acted  harshly  at  times  toward  Japan,  have  never 
acted  unjustly. 

The  present  threat  of  war  comes  now  as  a  result  of  the  allne- 
ments  In  the  world-wide  revolutionary  struggle.  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica are  the  two  nations  which  have  little  reason  to  Join  In  this 
revolutionary  movement.  Japjan  and  America  should  sttind  to- 
gether in  maintaining  economic,  social,  and  political  freedom. 
But  Japan  has  now  allied  herself  with  those  who  do  not  want 
economic  or  any  kind  of  freedom.  Japan  did  not  need  a  new 
Ideology  to  adjust  her  internal  political  affairs.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  there  In  control  of  her  government  has  been  a 
backward  step,  not  a  forward  one.  By  this  action  In  Japan,  no 
one's  rights  have  been  bettered,  no  one's  economic  condition  has 
been  Improved,  no  ones  political  well-being  has  been  advanced 
The  spirit  of  exploitation  and  conquest  seems  to  control,  and 
Japan  now  has  accepted  almost  entirely  the  single-willed  tech- 
nique of  the  dictators  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  new 
alliance  can  mean  nothing  else  Japan  was  not  hurt  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  She.  like  Italy,  gained  much.  Japan  wsis  not 
hurt  by  the  Washington  treaties.  There  again  she  benefited,  for 
these  treaties  recognized  her  commanding  leadership  not  only  in 
the  Par  East  but  also  In  the  world.  In  the  world,  she  herself 
sacrificed  that  leadership.  In  the  Par  East,  she  has  chosen  to 
substitute  conquest  for  leadership.  She  seems  to  want  to  force  a 
submission  rather  than  lead.  As  a  great  admirer  of  Japan  and  a 
friend  of  the  Japanese  people.  I  aun  sad  over  this. 

That  Japan,  a  victor,  should  ally  herself  with  Germany,  which 
was  a  defeated  country,  and  make  common  cause  with  that  de- 
feated country,  leaves  Japan  In  an  Incons.stent  position  Today 
she  is  confused,  as  many  persons  are.  by  slogans,  such  as  a  new 
order.  The  old  order  Is  constantly  changing,  but  a  new  order  will 
not  come  by  reverting  to  the  ways  of  the  barbarian.  Since  the 
Manchurian  and  the  Chapel  incidents.  Japan's  history  has  not 
been  an  enviable  one.  Her  latest  act  is  in  no  sense  one  of  self- 
defense  or  self-protection.  It  is  one  of  aggression.  To  be  an  ag- 
gressor and  to  be  allied  with  other  aggressors  in  invasion  of  harm- 
less and  peace-loving  peoples,  ruthlessly  slaying  and  bombing  flee- 
ing men.  women,  and  children,  burning  whole  cities,  and  trans- 
ferring into  wandering  nomads  millions  of  industrious,  settled 
workers  on  two  continents — this  is  a  picture  of  which  no  nation 
In  lu  right  mind  can  be  prcud.  Yet  Japan  today  seems  proud. 
Even  war  should  not  do  that  to  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  stigma- 
tire  any  nation  as  brutal,  but  if  such  actions  are  not  recognized 
as  brutal,  what  become*  of  man's  moral  sense?  From  the  stand- 
point of  morality,  then,  this  last  alliance  must  be  condemned  I 
care  not  what  others  hold.  I  know  there  is  a  moral  force.  Truth 
Is  real,  and  if  the  mists  of  fear  now  blot  it  from  the  sight  of  our 
people  that  does  not  in  any  sense  destroy  it 

Americans  today  should  speak  out  with  brave  and  courageous 
words,  as  they  have  in  Umes  past.  Why  is  it  that  we  Americans 
have  dodged  the  respcnslbUlty  of  the  destiny  which  U  curs'>  What 
has  become  of  the  great  teachings  of  our  youth,  when  we  held 
that  one  with  God  la  a  majority?    Shall  we  ttim  our  backs  upon 
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those  teachings  and  allow  our  lives  to  simmer  away  in  Indiffer- 
ence? Should  American  rights  not  be  maintained?  Should  not 
morality  be  preserved?  Should  not  brutality  be  driven  from  the 
earth? 

Long  ago  I  pointed  out  that  If  we  refused  to  maintain  the  con- 
cept of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  time  would  come  when  we 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  control  of  those  seas  That  day  seems 
to  be  near.  America,  founded  by  those  who  fought  for  right  and 
to  establish  justice,  cannot  stand  In  a  world  controlled  by  ruthless 
brutality. 

American-Japanese  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  7  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]  before  the 
American  Porum  of  the  Air.  on  Sunday  last,  on  American- 
Japanese  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Japan  Is  now.  and  has  been  for  year«.  engaged  in  a  war  upon 
China;  her  sole  purpose  being  to  subjvtgate  the  Chinese  people 
and  to  rob  them  of  their  natural  resources.  The  world  has  never 
witnessed  a  more  barlMirous.  cruel,  and  brutal  campaign  against  an 
Innocent  people  than  Japan's  invasion  of  China.  Up  to  January  1, 
1939.  000.000  Chinese  soldiers  and  75.000  Chinese  clvUiuns  had  been 
killed  by  Japanese  brlijands;  nearly  2.000.000  soldiers  and  civilians 
serloxisly  injured  and  40.000.000  Chinese  refugees  driven  from  their 
homes:  hundr«Kls  of  missions,  schools,  and  hospitals  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  houses  destroyed:  scores  of  cities  looted;  and  hundreds 
of  industries  conscripted  without  compensation.  Twenty-three 
percent  of  the  total  area  of  China — and  China  Is  larger  than  the 
United  States — has  passed  to  Japanese  control  and  this  vast  area 
Includes  much  of  China's  richest  agricultural  lands,  her  principal 
trading  ports,  most  of  her  modem  industrial  plants,  and  two-thirds 
of  her  entire  railway  mileage. 

Por  70  years  Japan  has  been  the  most  imperialistic  nation  on 
this  earth  and  what  she  is  doing  today  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  her  bold  plan  to  consolidate  Asia  under  her  domination.  So  long 
as  her  militarists  control  her  destiny,  and  Imperialistic  ambition 
continues  to  be  her  passion,  she  wUl  be  an  outlaw  In  the  family 
of  nations  Promises  and  treaties  are  only  made  by  her  to  be 
broken.  She  has  given  a.ssurances  repeatedly  that  she  would  not 
violate  the  territory  of  China  but  her  signature  on  a  treaty  means 
less  than  nothing 

F>ortunately  for  the  world  Japan  Is  vwjefully  short  on  essential  wnr 
materials  but  unfortunately  for  China  other  nations  have  come  to 
Japan's  rescue  Other  nations  have  supplied  her  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  Without  these  Imported  supplies  she  could  not  have  con- 
tinued her  war  agnlnst  China  for  6  months.  What  two  nations  do 
you  Imagine  helped  her  most  In  her  war  on  unoffending  civilians? 
Ycur  first  guess  is  Germany  and  Italy  but  that  guess  Is  dead  wrong. 
The  two  nations  that  have  supplied  Japan  with  essential  war  ma- 
terials are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  These 
two  "holler  than  thou"  Christian  democracies  have  supplied  the 
pagan  assassin  of  women  and  children  with  90  percent  of  her  sinews 
of  war.  The  United  States,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  open-door 
policy,  and  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  and  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  in  open  violation  of  these  policies  and  treaties 
has  made  It  possible  for  Japan  to  continue  her  criminal  assault 
upon  China. 

Japan,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
powers  pledged  China  In  a  solemn  treaty  to  respect  her  territorial 
Integrity  China  did  nothing  to  cause  that  pledge  to  tie  modified 
and  yet  the  United  States  has  broken  tt  l>y  extending  China's  tor- 
mentors every  amstance  needed  in  their  campaign  to  destroy  her. 

Great  Britain  succeeded,  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  In  having  Japan 
awarded  the  property  of  Germany  located  in  China  and  since  has 
fostered  and  promoted  an  International  policy  of  appeasement 
toward  Janan  The  United  States  has  acquiesced  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly In  this  British  appeasement  policy  and  has  contented  herself 
with  more  or  less  harmless  scoldings.  Now  that  Japan  has  Joined 
the  Central  Furopean  Axis,  we  have  placed  an  embargo  on  one 
essential  war  material — scrap  iron — from  going  to  anyone  except 
Ensland  and  points  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  after  October  18, 
1940. 
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I  do  not  favor  declaring  war  upon  Japan  or  giving  Japan  cause 
to  make  war  upx3n  us  but  I  do  demand  that  we  discontinue  selling 
to  any  nation  violating  the  Nine  Power  Pact  any  essential  war 
material  whatsoever.  This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do.  It  la  not 
only  our  right  but  It  is  our  duty  to  stop  supplying  outlaw  powers 
pillaging  and  sacking  China,  in  direct  violation  of  their  treaty  with 
UB.  essential  war  materials.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  Japau 
could  not  have  continued  her  war  against  China  without  our  help. 


The  Harry  Bridges  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  finally  occurred  to 
me  that  the  bill  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  was  to  receive  serious  consideration 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  at  once  thought  of  the  measure 
as  clearly  a  bill  of  attainder,  I  therefore  turned  to  the 
Annotated  Constitution  and  read  carefully  the  definition  of  a 
bill  of  attainder  from  that  authoritative  source. 

I  reread  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  noting  as  I  had 
remembered  the  matter  that  that  section  provides  that  "no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pwst  facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

I  then  turned  to  the  definition  of  bill  of  attainder,  which 
I  found  on  page  281  of  the  Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  193fi  edition,  which  was  "A  bill  of 
attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment  with- 
out Judicial  trial."  Herein  I  give  a  much  fuller  quotation 
taken  from  the  casi  of  Cummlngs  against  Missouri. 

I  then  undertook  a  review  of  what  bills  of  attainder  In 
England  had  really  done,  and  the  considerations  which  lay 
behind  the  action  of  our  fathers  who  wrote  the  Constitution, 
which  impelled  them  to  make  this  specific  prohibition  that 
the  "Congress  should  have  no  right  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  facto  law." 

Through  the  very  able  cooperation  of  two  young  lawyers  In 
the  Government  service  I  was  enabled  to  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  that  subject  and  to  dig  out  some  of  the  examples 
of  the  injustices,  the  horrors,  resulting  from  the  bills  of  at- 
tainder that  were  well  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  quote  some  of  these  records  for  the  consideration  not  only 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  country  but  of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause an  attempt  is  being  made  to  persecute  the  men  in  the 
Congress  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  against  the 
great  majority  of  that  body  on  the  Bridges  deportation  bllL 
I  am  doing  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  1  repeat,  but 
quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  the  Members  of  the  House  had 
had  the  time  to  devote  to  a  study  of  this  bill  that  it  would  have 
received  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  either  the  committee 
or  the  other  members  of  the  House. 

I  excuse  the  lawyers  who  voted  for  this  bill  of  attainder  on 
one  ground  and  one  only,  and  that  is  that  they  bad  overlooked 
their  early  training  and  early  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  rea- 
son for  the  Constitution ;  that  they  had  forgotten  what  a  bill 
of  attainder  is;  that  they  overlooked  the  fact  that,  while  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  pass  a  law  on  any  subject  It  pleaaes. 
that  the  courts  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  have  the  full 
duty  and  responsibility  of  applying  that  law,  of  hearing  the 
cases  under  it  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  paaslng 
judgment  on  whoever  may  be  affected.  But  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  neither  the  right  nor  power  to  try  any  private 
Individual  for  any  offense  under  any  law. 

I  had  and  now  have  no  desire  to  protect  any  individual  In 
the  breaking  of  any  law,  but  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
every  duty,  every  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  body  of  which 
I  am  a  Member  shall  under  no  condition  step  over  into  the 
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realm  of  that  other  Independent  body,  the  courts,  to  usurp 

their  authority,  their  obligation,  their  duty,  and  their  rights. 
I  have  gone  to  considerable  length  to  discuss  the  lethal 
points,  even  though  they  have  no  right  to  be  considered  in 
this  matter  under  our  Constitution,  which  literally  forbids 
the  Congress  to  pass  any  such  bill  as  the  bill  against  Harry 
Bridges.  I 

I  have  no  brief  for  Harry  Bridges  any  more  than  I  have 
for  Thomas  Lamont.    I  do  know,  however,  that  Harry  Budges 
was  tried  under  the  law  and  was  not  convicted.    I  also  know 
that  If  the  Congress  should  assume  to  punish  one  man  by 
banishment  they  would  have  as  good  a  right  to  inflict  any 
other  punishment  on  any  other  man  as  they  did  to  inflict 
banishment.     Not  only  would  they  have  the  right  to  inflict 
banishment  on  a  labor  leader  like  Harry  Bridges  but  they 
would  also  have  the  same  right  to  punish  Thomas  Lamont   i 
for  saying  that  '"fascism  was  probably  a  better  system  of  | 
government    than    our    own.'*     I    do    not    agree    with    Mr.    i 
Lamont.  but  I  would  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  necessary   j 
to  see  to  it  that  he  did  not  suffer  except  through  the  due   [ 
processes  of  law  administered  by  the  courts  of  this  country. 

To  me  the  whole  thing  is  a  moral  question,  a  moral  obli-    | 
cation,  a  matter  in  my  estimation  involving  patriotic  duty,  j 
and  to  my  colleagues  I  desire  to  call  their  attention  back 
to  the  debates  on  the  Bridges  bill,  if  the  expressions  of  any   1 
of  our  Members  can  properly  be  classed  as  debates.  j 

It  was  in  my  judgment  and  in  due  consideration  for  the 
opinions  of  my  colleagues  that  they  were  giving  way  to  preju-  j 
d:ce  unworthy  of  the  Congress. 

And  that  can  be  overlooked  only  on  the  ground  that  for  150 
years  no  such  bill  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration:  and  that  the  lawyers,  making  up  82  per- 
cent of  the  House,  had  overlooked  completely  and  entirely  the 
history  of  the  whole  horrible  period  in  which  bills  of  attainder 
~^were  passed,  and  that  because  the  matter  had  not  been 
brought  to  their  attention,  there  having  been  no  discussion 
In  the  House  since  the  Constitution  had  been  written,  the  facts 
had  been  forgotten.  I  have  stood  constantly  and  now  stand 
for  the  passage  of  much  stronger  laws  against  the  men  and 
organizations  which  seek  to  sabotage  the  United  States 
Government   or    to   criminally   conspire    to   mislead    public 

opinion. 

But  I  shall  continue  to  insist,  to  vote  against,  and  to  oppose 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  deny  to  any  man 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  or  to  encroach  upon  the  rights. 
dignity,  and  responsibility  of  our  courts.  I  shall  continue  to 
obey  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  the  making,  judg- 
ing, and  administration  of  our  laws.  I  am  quoting  the  letters 
of  Attorney  General  Jackson,  a  great  lawTer.  and  of  Rt.  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D..  one  of  the  great  minds  and  hearts  of 
America,  whose  knowledge  of  law.  common  sense,  and  human 
rights  is  the  equal  of  any  man  In  America: 

HAS   TH»   CONGRESS   OF    THE    rNmCD    STATIS   THE   AlTTHORmr    TO    DIRECT 
THE    DEPORTATION    OF    ALIEN     HARRT    RENTON     BRIDGES^ 

Under  the  provision  of  this  bill  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  without  Investigation  and  hearing  as  to  the  facts.  Is  being 
empowered  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  take  into  custody 
forthwith  and  deport  Mr  Harry  Renlcn  Bridges,  "whose  presence 
m  thLs  country  Congress  deems  hurtful  '"  Should  this  bill  t)e 
enacted  Into  law  it  will  he  the  first  of  Its  kind  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  and  for  this  reason  it  Is  highly  important 
to  calmly  and  carefully  consider  at  this  time  the  legal  and  political 
aspects  of  the  proposed   measure. 

Before  dlsctissing  the  nature  of  the  blU.  It  Is  necessary  to  first 
di<«ix)se  of  a  few  preliminary  qvientlons. 

First,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  adduce  and  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Congress  has  the  al)solute  power  to  prescribe  by  law  the 
classes  of  aliens  subject  to  deportation.  Congress  has  made  such 
provision  and  has  described  the  classes  of  aliens  whose  deportation 
is  mandatory  Under  this  law.  aliens  have  been  deported  and  are 
regularly  being  deported 

The  proponents  also  contend  that  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  extend  the  scope  of  the  law.  That  Congress  has  sxich  au- 
thontv  is  not  questioned  The  Congress  has  recently  exercised 
such  authority  In  the  adoption  of  H.  R  5138.  which  was  signed 
bv  the  President  on  June  28.  1940.  Should  Mr.  Bridges  come 
within  purview  of  the  law.  the  machinery  for  his  deportation  Is 
available  About  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Instituted  de- 
portation proceedings  against  Mr  Bridges  The  Secretary  ap- 
potnteid  Dean  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  as  chief 


trial  e:;aminer.  Mr  Landis  conducted  a  hearing  for  9  full  weeks, 
and  after  7.724  pages  of  testimony  and  the  presentation  of  274 
exhibits  concluded  that  from  the  evidence  established.  Mr.  Bridges 
was  neither  a  member  of  nor  affiliated  with  a  party  engaged  in 
subversive  and  un-American  activities.  The  results  therefore  did 
not  warrant  deportation 

The  second  question.  Is  Mr  Bridges,  as  an  alien,  subject  to  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  The  Constitution  speaks  of  'We  the  people  of 
these  United  States"  The  liberties  guaranteed  are  not  coucht-d 
ill  terms  of  citizenship.  The  liberties  are  guaranteed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  that  means  all  people,  all  persons, 
citizens,  aliens,  or  otherwise  classified  And  the  liberty  most 
sacred  and  most  zealou.sly  guarded  is  the  right  to  a  fair.  Just, 
and  speedy   trial.     This  right   Insures   the  opportunity  to   t>e  heard 

in  open  court  and  the  right  not  to  be  summarily  deported.  A  Ion? 
list  of  respectible  authority  supports  this  contention,  a  recital  of 
which  is  here  deemed   unnecessary 

Now  as  to  the  question.  Does  Congress  have  the  power,  never 
before  exercised,  to  direct  by  legislation  the  deportation  of  a  spe- 
cific Individual?  The  courts  have  never  passed  on  the  question 
specifically.  However,  as  indicated  in  the  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  In  H.  R.  9766.  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  contend  that  Congress  has  the  absolute  power  to  direct 
the  deportation  of  any  alien  or  class  of  aliens  whose  pro.sence  in 
this  country  Is  obnoxious  or  objectionable.  In  support  of  this 
position  It  cites:  Haw  Mcy  v.  North.  183  F.  89;  Skiffington  v. 
KatzefJ.  211  F.  129;  N.  Fung  Ho  v.  White,  259  U.  S.  276;  Ping  v. 
United  States.  130  U  S.  581;  Ex  parte  Crawford.  165  F  830; 
Wong  Wing  v.  United  States,  163  U.  S.  236;  Bugajewitz  v.  Adams. 
228  U.  S.  585. 

But  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  language  in  the  cases 
cited,  without  now  going  into  a  detailed  discussion,  the  courts  in 
each  Instance  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  general  legis- 
lation, under  the  terms  of  which  all  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  aliens  were  duly  protected  either  in  the  statutes  or  in  the 
procedural  regulations  promulgated  under  such  statutes.  Thus, 
the  view  of  the  proponents  of  the  bills  is  not  only  unsupported 
on  authority,  but  on  principle.  And  furthermore.  It  Is  my  t)ellef 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  law.  statutes,  and  decisions  from 
early  common  law  to  date  that  such  legislation  if  enacted  would 
not  only  be  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  but  by  all  examinations  and 
tests  would  in  es.sence  he  a  bill  of  attainder  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  deportation  Is  the  loss  of  a  right  and  a  punishment  sufficient 
to  come  within  the  clasi^es  of  rights  lost  and  punishments  suffered 
by  persons  subjected  to  bills  of  attainder  is  best  expressed  In  the 
words  of  James  Madison'  He  said:  "If  the  banishment  of  an  alien 
from  a  country  into  which  he  has  been  invited  as  the  asylum  most 
auspicious  to  his  happiness,  a  country  where  he  may  have  even  the 
most  tender  connections,  where  he  may  have  invested  his  entire 
property  •  *  '.  where  he  enjoys,  under  the  laws  a  greater  share 
of  the  blessings  of  personal  security  and  personal  liberty  than  he 
could  elsewhere  hope  for;  if.  moreover.  In  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  him.  he  is  to  be  exposed  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  the  sea  but  to  the  peculiar  ca.eualties  incident  to  a 
crisis  of  war  and  to  unusual  licentiousness  on  that  element  and 
possibly  to  vindictive  purposes,  which  his  Immigration  Itself  may 
have  provoked;  If  a  banishment  of  this  sort  be  not  a  punishment 
and  among  the  severest  of  punishments.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  doom  to  which  the  name  could  be  applied  " 

On  the  basis  that  deportation  is  such  a  punishment,  what  Is  a 
bill  of  attainder,  the  kind  which  the  Constitution  prohibits  In 
article  I.  section  9.  "No  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed"? 

To  understand  the  legal  aspects  and  background  of  a  "bill  of 
attainder"  and  its  relation  to  the  resolution  under  discussion.  It  Is 
necessary  to  briefly  review  the  history  and  development  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition. 

"Attainder"  comes  from  the  Latin  term  "attlnctus."  meaning 
"stained  or  blackened  "  References  to  attainder  are  found  in  early 
legal  treatises  and  dls«:ourses.  It  evolved  as  an  act  or  a  bill  to 
deprive  persons  and  classes  of  persons  of  civil  and  property  rights 
upon  conviction  of  a  heinous  crime'  Conviction  itself  did  not 
constitute  attainder,  but  it  was  the  disabilities,  disqualifications, 
and  disfranchisements  annexed  to  the  conviction  by  a  so-called 
extra  ex-post  facto  legislative  act:  conviction  under  penal  laws 
was  one  thing,  a  bill  of  attainder  quite  another. 

Attainder  was  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  life  of  the  Individual 
or  class  of  individuals  involved.  In  many  cases  such  bills  were 
e.xtended  far  beyond  the  life  of  the  convicted  one.  so  that  he  covild 
neither  inherit  lands  nor  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor 
retain  those  he  was  already  In  possession  of.  nor  transmit  them  by 
descent  to  any  heir.  However,  in  1793  the  British  Parliament  en- 
acted legislation  limiting  the  force  of  attainder  by  declaring.  "No 
attainder  should  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  longer  ihau 
the  life  of  the  convict." 

It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind  at  the  start  that  this  discussion  does 
not  deal  with  attainder  through  Judicial  process.  Although  some 
writers  of  law  deal  with  the  subject  of  "Judicial  attainder."  the 
phrase  by  its  very  nattire  seems  anomalous.     Judicial  determination 


»  4  Elliott  s  Debates  55  See  al.so  United  States  ex  rel  Klonis  v. 
Daiis  (13  F.  (2d)  630) ;  ,V.  Fung  Ho.  v  White  (259  U.  S.  276j;  Fong 
Yue  Ting  v.  United  States  (149  U.  S  697). 
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of  the  guilt,  conscience,  right,  or  wrong  would  connoUte  the  weigh- 
ing and  deliberation  of  the  right*  involved  under  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Judicial  determination  Implies  a  certain  amount  of  due  process, 
and  certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  a  Judicial  process  as  a 
means  of  preserving  order  of  society.  Punlshincnt  meU-d  out 
when  a  crime  has  been  Judicially  ascertained  Is  basic  in  our 
scciety.  and  the  saleguarUs  are  ample  to  guarantee  the  accused 
of  Judicial  process  The  attainder  wltlv  which  we  are  concerned, 
however,  is  the  arbitrary  enactment  bv  a  legislative  tilbunal  doing 
What  only  the  courts  of  Justice  can  rightfully  and  lawfully  do. 

Wooddeson*  In  his  series  of  lectures  on  bills  of  attainder,  has 
this  to  say:  "In  these  Instances  (bills  of  attainder!,  the  legislature 
assximes  Judicial  magistracy,  weighing  the  enormity  of  the  charge 
and  the  proof  adduced  In  fupport  of  it.  and  then  deciding  the 
political  necessity  and  moral  fitness  of  the  final  Judgment  "  Such 
bills  are  generally  adopted  to  exigencies  unprovided  for  In  the 
criminal  coden.  and  Professor  Wooddeson  continues  on  by  classify- 
ing such  bills  as  follows:  (H  Bills  making  a  material  Innovation 
in  the  crime;  (2)  bills  making  no  innovation  In  the  crime  but 
changing  the  rules  of  evidence;  (3)  bills  against  undesirable  per- 
sons and  enforced  In  summary  manner  without  Indictment  or 
trial  by  Jury;  and  (4)  bills  creating  some  forfeiture  or  disability 
not  incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Generally  a  bill  takes 
on  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  above  categories,  but  may  not 
necessarily  be  confined  to  one.  as  a  bill  may  be  aimed  at  a  particu- 
lar class  of  persons  and  may  at  the  same  time  also  change  the 
rules  of  evidence  against  persons  standing  charged  with  certain 
violations  Neither  are  the  bills,  as  In  olden  times,  confined  to 
persons  convicted  Such  bills  have  been  enacted  to  deprive  even 
Innocent  persons  of  hard-earned  rights  and  liberties;  the  bill  thus 
advancing  to  a  stage  where  It  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  ty  persons 
politically  ambitious  I  can  go  on  to  recite  hundreds  of  cases 
where  such  power  has  been  used  In  a  most  oppressive  manner,  bus 
a  few  of  the  instances  will  sulBce. 

The  outstanding  case  occurred  during  the  rclgn  of  King  James  II. 
While  In  Ireland  he  altered  all  terms  of  contracts  in  the  kingdom. 
He  assumed  powers  which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  commons  In  Ireland  did  not  remonstrate.  There  was  no 
power,  however  unconstitutional,  which  they  were  not  willing  to 
concede  to  him.  as  long  as  he  used  It  to  crush,  plunder  and  torture 
the  Protestant  English  In  the  state  of  such  hate,  frcnzv.  prejudice, 
and  hysteria  they  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  obtained  James* 
reluctant  consent  to  a  portentous  law,  a  law  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  countries— this  was  the  great  Irish  Act  of  At- 
tainder of  1689. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and  three  thousand 
names.  At  the  top  was  haJf  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  came 
baronets,  knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  yeomen,  artisans. 
women,  and  children  of  even  very  tender  ages.  No  investigation 
was  made.  Any  member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor,  a 
rival,  a  private  enemy,  one  under  slightest  suspicion  of  being  a  rival 
or  enemy,  gave  in  the  name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was 
generally  Inserted  without  formality  or  discussion.  The  only  de- 
bate of  any  account.  If  it  can  be  considered  ob  such,  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  the  Earl  oX  Strafford.  He  had  several  friends  In 
the  house  who  offered  to  come  to  his  aid.  "but  a  few  words  from 
Simon  Lutrell  settled  the  question.  1  have.'  he  said,  "heard  the 
King  say  some  hard  things  of  the  lord.'  This  was  thought  sufficient, 
and  the  name  of  Strafford  stands  flXth  in  the  long  table  of  the  pro- 
scribed." *  It  was  difficult  to  prove  that  he  violated  any  of  the 
treason  laws,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  cbltI  would  not  escape,  he 
was  Immediately  imprisoned.  He  q>ent  4  wearisome  years  in  the 
tower,  being  physically  and  spiritually  tortured,  before  he  was 
finally  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

Days  were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names  were  on  the  list 
were  required  to  surrender  themselves  to  such  Justice  as  was  then 
administered  to  English  Protestants  In  Dublin.  If  the  person  failed 
to  appear  by  the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
slaughtered,  and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property  to  Be 
confiscated,  none  of  which  could  be  inherited  by  any  of  his  heirs, 
however  close  or  remote.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the 
completeness  of  the  atrocity,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  persons  from  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  until  the  day 
of  grace  fixed  In  the  act  was  pawed.  The  roll  of  names  was  not 
published  but  was  carefully  hidden  under  lock  and  key  Some 
Protestants  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  btit  who  were 
anxicus  to  know  whether  any  of  their  friends  or  relations  had  been 
proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list:  but  solicitation, 
remonstrance,  even  bribery  proved  to  be  in  vain.  Not  a  single  copy 
got  abroad  until  It  was  too  late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had 
been  condemned  without  a  trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.  Among  the 
attainted  lords  was  Mountjoy.  He  bad  been  induced,  by  the  vil- 
lainy of  Tyrconnel,  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germain's.  He  did  and 
wa.-  thrown  into  a  dungeon  He  was  left  there  to  rot.  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  not  ashamed  to  enact  that,  unless  he  could,  within 
a  few  weeks,  make  his  escape  from  his  cell  and  present  himself  at 


•Wooddcson's  law  lectures,  delivered  at  Oxford  during  the  year 
of  1777.  appearing  In  vol    11.  pp.  621-648.  lecture  No.  41. 

*  V    Macaulay's  History  of  England.  213. 


Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to  death  Thus  ended  a  chapter  In  history 
of  the  most  sordid,  reckless,  and  tyrannical  twirbarlty  ' 

During  the  long  history  of  England  all  but  verv  few  reigns  were 
without  bloodshed  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Magna  Carta 
and  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  granted  thereby.  In  1461  the 
first  Parliament  of  Edward  rv  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  Including 
the  names  of  153  persons  among  whom  were  14  lords  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party.  Although  some  of  those  attainted  were  already 
dead,  and  some  o'hers  sought  refuge  In  other  countries,  most  of 
them  lost  their  heads  on  the  scaffold  and  on  the  block,  others  were 
Imprisoned  for  life,  and  those  persons  who  could  not  be  secured 
i  lost  their  estates  Tlio  properties  were  immediately  seized  and 
;  added  to  the  riches  of  the  crown  No  trial,  defense,  or  opportunity 
to  be  heard  a.s  guaranteed  by  the  Magna  Carta  was  afforded  any 
of  those  attainted  The  act  was  signed  and  the  axes  began  to  fall. 
Among  those  aiuinted  during  this  period  were  Henry  VI,  his  Qu«en, 
and  young  son.  Edward  IV  was  not  a  believer  in  frequent  sessions 
of  Parliament  He  called  them  only  when  he  was  In  need  of 
revenue  or  on  occasion  when  he  wished  authority  to  deal  with  his 
enemies.  In  1478  he  again  summoned  Parliament  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  Kings  brother  George  He  deserted  Warwick  In  1470 
and  fought  for  his  b.-other  Edward  on  the  fields  of  Barnet  and 
Jewkesbury.  But  after  seme  years  the  King's  suBpiclons  were 
aroused,  and  thus  suffered  condemnation  and  execution  without 
trial.  Tradition  reports  that  after  much  indecent  expostire.  he 
was  drawn  and  then  drowned  in  a  butt  of  wine.* 

Cases  of  this  description  were  also  numerous  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  among  the  victims  was  Cromwell,  who  Is  said  to 
have  first  advised  that  monarch  to  lesort  to  this  objectionable  pro- 
ceeding. Even  the  dead  were  attainted  as  In  the  case  of  Richard  III. 
The  la.st  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  England  under  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  upon  Sir  John  Fenwick.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  In  the  preceding  reign  Sir  John  had 
been  prominent  in  the  attainder  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.' 

I  have  gone  at  great  length  to  cite  all  of  these  cases  to  show 
this  species  of  legislation  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
hoped  to  avoid.  "These  acts  upon  all  whose  parts  are  stamped 
the  worst  features  of  factious  malignity  and  t3rranny,  call  for  no 
further  criticism.  As  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  such  bills 
as  defined  by  the  text  writers,  they  are  perfect;  as  monunaents 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  declaring  that  never,  never  should 
any  such  find  place  in  our  legislation,  it  Is  hoped  they  may 
prove  more  lasting  than  marble  or  brass." 

Bills  of  attainder  were  also  not  foreign  to  the  several  asaemblles 
during  our  Colonial  period,  and  were  especially  rampant  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  when  everything  was  staked  on  success, 
and  when  public  safety  would  not  permit  too  much  weight  to 
scruples  concerning  the  private  rights  of  those  who  were  not 
aiding  the  popular  cause.  But,  of  course,  because  of  the  abuse 
of  the  power  the  question  came  for  debate  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention." 

On  the  floor  of  the  Convention  it  was  argued  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers, 

» An  act  of  a  pretended  parliament   assembled  In  Dublin,  at 
tainted  of  high  treason.  1690;  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
late  King  James  in  Ireland,  1690;  King  ill.  IS;  memoirs  of  Ireland, 
1716. 

"Larson's  ffistory  of  England  and  the  British  Commonwealth, 

p.  242 

'  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  ch.  12.  Ibid.,  ch.  5.  See  also  8  How. 
State  Trials  391.  an  act  for  banlshliig  and  disenabling  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  15  Brit  Stat  at  Large  68.  an  act  to  Inflict  pains  and 
penalties  on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester;  15  id.  65,  an  act  to 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  on  John  Plunkett;  29  Id.  241,  an  act  to 
incapacitate  John  Burnett;  Charles  Hannington;  Thomas  Haael- 
grove;  Ralph  Moor;  Thomas  Parsons;  Thomas  Snook.  Jr.;  Thomas 
Hannington;  John  Robinson;  William  Cheesman.  George  Brown; 
John  Parsons;  John  Curl;  Ptederlck  Dean;  William  Dean;  Samuel 
Tuppen;  John  Sawyers;  Thomas  Crovrter;  Thomas  Pockney;  Joseph 
Dedman;  John  Dean;  John  Whiting;  William  Stevens;  John  Baw- 
comb;  Robert  Parker;  John  Hogsflesh;  John  Purse;  John  Dean; 
Thomas  Jennings;  John  Snook,  Jr  ;  Richard  Tilstone;  William 
Turner;  Walter  Sawyers;  Charles  Mitchell;  John  Jarmand;  John 
Wood;  Friend  Daniel;  William;  Gratwick;  Nathaniel  Hlllman; 
Thomas  Roberts;  John  Ashman;  William  Cooler;  Thomas  Frost; 
Michael  Smith:  Rich.ard  Carver;  Michael  Durrani;  Emery  Churcher; 
Walter  Broad:  Richard  Stonehsm:  James  Bennett;  Clement  Preeman. 
William  Jupp:  Thomas  Cmwter;  John  Barnard;  James  Mitchell; 
James  Millar  (otherwise  Miller);  William  Newnham;  Jeffrey  Carver; 
Randall  Button;  James  Carver;  John  Martin;  John  Dedman.  Sr  ; 
William  Jennings;  William  Hards;  Thomas  Gear;  William  Rush- 
bridge:  Henry  Robinson' :  and  Henry  Hannington:  8  id  444;  13  Id. 
306;  10  id  397;  3  How  State  Trials  158:  13  Brit.  Stat,  at  Large  286; 
8  id   44;  10  id   6;  13  id   213;  18  Id   455:  15  id   66 

"See  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  ch.  26;  2  Ramsay's  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,  351:  8  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  609: 
2  Arnold's  History  of  Rhode  Island  360.  449;  Thompson  v.  Carr  (3 
New  Hampshire  510):  Slecht  v.  Kane  (2  Johns.  Car  2.36)  See  also 
1  Elliotts  Debates  322-334  for  the  various  recommendations  by 
Massachusetts.  South  Caiolina.  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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and  It  was  thoupht  that  a  bill  of  rights  to  correct  such  abuses  ! 
oupht  not  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton argued:  *  "For  why  declare  that  things  should  not  he  done 
which  there  Is  no  power  to  do''  Why  for  instance,  should  It  be 
said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no 
power  Is  given  by  which  restriction  may  be  Impased?  I  will  not  | 
contend  that  such  a  provision  would  confer  a  regulating  power;  j 
but  It  Is  evident  that  It  would  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to  usurp, 
a  plausible  pretense  for  claiming  that  power.  They  might  urge 
with  a  semblance  of  reason,  that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to 
be  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an 
authority  which  was  not  given,  and  that  the  provision  agaln^st 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  a  clear  implication 
that  a  right  to  prescrllje  proper  regulations  concerning  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  vested  In  the  National  Government.  This  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  numerous  handles  which  would  be  given  to 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  powers,  by  the  Indulgence  of  an 
Injudicious  zeal  for  bills  of  rights." 

It  waa  also  argued  that  bills  of  rights  were  necessary  only 
between  kings  and  subjects. =  and  not  when  provision  Is  made 
for  the  people  to  ordain  and  establish  a  constitution  guaran- 
teeing that  when  persons  managing  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment can  be  turned  out  by  popular  action. 

Reasoning  like  this  was  specious,  but  It  was  far  from  satis- 
factory to  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  who 
bflieved  that  "the  purpxDses  of  society  do  not  require  a  sur- 
render of  all  our  rights  to  our  ordinary  governors;  that  there 
are  certain  portions  of  rights  not  necessary'  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  an  effective  government,  and  which  experience  has 
nevertheless  proved  they  will  be  constantly  encroaching  on.  If 
submitted  to  them:  that  there  are  also  certain  forces  which 
experience  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious  against  wrong,  and 
rarely  obstructive  of  right,  which  yet  the  governing  powers  have 
ever  shown  a  dl.spoaitlon  to  weaken  and  remove  "  " 

The  Convention  thus  adopted  a  Constitution  creating  net  only  a 
Government  of  enumerated  powers  but  with  specific  guaranties. 
Thus,  m  addition  to  other  guaranties,  article  I.  section  9.  "No  bill 
of  attainder  .shall  be  passed." 

In  construing  this  provision.  Story  says.>'  "bills  of  attainder,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  are  such  special  acta  of  the  legislature 
as  Inflict  capital  punl&hments  upon  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
high  offenses,  such  as  treason  and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in 
the    ordinary    course    of    Judicial    proceedings.      If    an   act    Inflicts   a 
milder  degree  of  punishment  than  death,  it  l.s  called  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties.    B\it  In  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  It  seems  that 
'   bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  said  In  Fletcher  v   Peck  (6  Cranch.  R   1381.   a  bill  of  attainder 
may  affect  the  life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property, 
oi  tx)th.'     In  such  cases,  the  legislature  as.sumes  Judicial  magistracy, 
pronouncing  upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common 
forms  and  guards  of  a  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  when 
such  proofs  are  within  Its  reach,  whether  they  are  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  evidence  or  not.     In  short.  In  all  such  cases,  the  legisla- 
ture exercises  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may  be 
properly  deemed  an  Irresponsible  despotic  discretion,  being  governed 
solely  by  what  It  deems  pcUtlcal  necessity  or  expediency,  and  too 
often    under    the    Influence    of    unreasonable    fears    or    unfounded 
suspicions  " 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  '^  In  a  very  early  case  says:  "Bills 
of  attainder  have  generally  designated  their  victims  by  name:  but 
they  may  do  it  also  by  classes,  or  by  general  description  fitting  a 
multitude  of  persons.  Either  mode  is  equally  liable  to  moral  and 
constitutional  censure.  They  have  generally  l>een  applied  to  punish 
offenses  already  committed,  or  for  criminal  omissions  thereafter 
InctUTlng  A  bill  of  attainder  is  not  necessarily  an  ex  post  facto 
law  A  British  act  of  Parliament  might  declare  that  If  certain 
Individuals,  or  a  class  of  individuals  failed  to  do  a  given  act  by  a 
named  day.  they  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  convicted  felons 
and  traitors  Such  an  act  comes  precisely  within  thf  definition  of 
a  bin  of  attainder,  and  the  English  courts  would  enfo:  ce  It  without 
Indictment  or  trial  by  Jury." 

Thus  If  the  legislatiire  should  pa.ss  a  law  declaring  that  all  persons 
who  on  a  certain  day  fall  to  file  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they  keep 
the  SabtMkth  laws  should  t>e  deprived  of  suffrage,  this  would  t>e  a  bill 


•  Federalist.  No  84 

'-  Magna  Carta  provides :  "No  free  man  shall  be  taken  or 
Imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  his  liberties,  or  his 
free  customs,  nor  t>e  outlawed  or  exiled,  nor  in  any  manner 
destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him  or  condemn  him.  unless 
by  the  legal  Judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land." 
Subsequently,  by  act  25  Edward,  .sec  5,  ch.  4.  "none  shall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  made  to  the  king  or  his  coun- 
cil, unless  It  be  by  Indictment  of  lawful  people  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, or  by  process  made  by  writ  original  at  the  common 
law  And  none  shall  be  put  out  of  his  franchise  or  freehold 
unless  he  be  duly  brought  to  answer  and  forejudged  by  course 
of  law;  and  if  anything  be  done  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  t>e 
redressed  and  holden  for  none  "  And.  the  statute.  42  Edward, 
sec  3,  ch.  3,  declares.  "No  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  without 
presentment  before  justice,  or  matter  of  record  of  due  process, 
or    writ    original    according    to    the   ancient   law   of   the    land." 

"Ill  Jefferson's  Works.  201 

^II  Star)-  on  the  Constitution  216,  sec   1344  (5th  ed.). 

"See  1  Dana  510. 


Gf  attainder.  The  bill  would,  of  course,  be  couched  In  language  of  a 
general  law.  but  would  in  fact  be  a  special  act  applying  only  to  those 
who  could  not  take  such  an  oath.  In  other  words  It  would  he  no 
more  a  general  law  than  an  act  which  should  declare  that  every 
person  who  on  a  certain  day  has  not  hied  an  pffldavit  that  he  never 
answered  to  the  name  of  John  Smith,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 
Such  an  act  would  apply  only  to  John  Smith,  notwithstanding  its 
form      It  would  be  legislative  Judgment,  and  nothing  else. 

Daniel  Webster.  In  the  Dartmouth  College  case  '*  discussing  due 
proces.s  and  the  law  of  the  land.  said.  "If  such  were  the  case,  acts 
of  auainder.  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confiscation,  acts 
reversing  Judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring  one  man's  estate 
to   another,    legislative    Judgments,    decrees,    and    forfeitures    in    all 
po.ssiblo  forms  would  be  the  law  of  the  land      Such  a  strange  con- 
struction   would    render    constitutional    provisions    of    the    highest 
Importance  Inoperative  and  void.     It  would  tend  to  establish  the 
union  of  all  powers  In  the  legislature.     There  would  be  no  general 
permanent  law  for  courts  to  administer  or  men  to  live  under.     The 
administration  of  Justice  would   be   an   empty   form,  an   idle  cere- 
monv.  Judges  would  sit  to  execute  legislative  Judgments  and  decrees, 
not  to  declare  the  law  or  to  administer  the  Justice  of  the  country." 
The  leading  case  to  have  come  tielore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  Cummings  v.  The  State  of  Misscniri  (71  U    S.  277). 
The  case  Involved  the  suspension  of  certain  civil  rights  by  the  State 
of  Missouri  for  an  act  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  It  was 
committed      Mr     Justice    Field,    in    delivering    the    opinion    of    the 
Court,  held  that  a  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicis 
punishment  without  Judicial  trial."     In  these  cases  the   legislative 
body,   in  addition  to  its  legitimate  functions,  exercises  the  power 
and  office  of  Judge;  It  assumes  in  the  language  of  the  textbooks. 
Judicial  magistracy;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  the  party,  with- 
out   any   of   the   forms   or   safeguards   of   a   trial;    it   determines   the 
sufficiency  of  the  proof  produced,  whether  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  or  otherwise;  and  it  fixes  the  dei^ree  of  punishment  In 
accordance  with  its  own  notions  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense."  '* 
Thus  do  the  uuthcritics  uniformly  declare — and  the  position  has 
not   since  been   amended— the   rights   against   legislative  encroach- 
ment have  been  zealously  guarded      They  are  forbidden  to  do  what 
their  courts  of  Justice,  interpreting  and  executing  the  criminal  law. 
can  rightfully  and  lawfully  do.     The  Congres.s  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  legislative  bodies  in  all  States,  are  empowered  to  enact 
criminal  laws.     It  can  define  crimes.     It  can  affix  punishment  to 
such  crime,  but  no  crimiiial  law  or  legislative  act  can  ascertain  and 
name  a  guilty  party.     Criminal  laws  must  be  prospective  In  char- 
acter    They  cannot  say  that  persons  committing   acts  heretofore 
valid  are  guilty  of  criminal  action,  but  they  can  say  that  those  who 
thereafter  commit  such  acts  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  on  conviction. 

But  aside  from  the  personal  harm  to  any  one  Individual,  and 
especially  to  Mr  Bridges  in  this  case,  questions  of  policy  should 
likewise  be  considered  Ours  frorn  the  very  beginning  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  division  of  powers,  and  this  system  of  checks  and  balances 
is  to  be  maintained.  Certainly  the  Court  will  not  permit  an 
encroachment  by  the  legislature  on  its  prerogatives. 

We  also  cannot  help  but  concede  that  a  legislative  body,  from  Its 
number  and  organization  and  from  the  intimate  dependence  of  its 
members  upon  the  electorate  renders  them  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  popular  clamor,  and  thus  places  them  in  a  position  where  they 
could  not  deliberate  upon  a  criminal  charge  with  coolness,  caution, 
and  impartiality,  especially  in  these  cases  In  which  the  popular 
feeling  Is  strongly  e.xcited-  -the  very  class  of  cases  which,  of  course, 
have  come  and  are  likely  to  be  presented  for  legislative  action. 

In  this  brief  account  we  have  seen  that  these  practices  were 
resorted  to  because  an  obnoxious  or  undesirable  person  was  not 
subject  to  punishment  under  the  general  law,  or  because  in  pro- 
ceeding against  him  In  this  manner,  some  rule  of  the  common 
law  requiring  a  particular  species  or  degree  of  evidence  might  be 
evaded  and  a  conviction  secured  on  proofs  that  a  Jury  could  not 
accept  as  overcoming  the  legal  presumptions  of  innocence.  Whether 
the  accused  should  necessarily  be  served  with  process;  what  evi- 
dence shall  be  admissible  or  inadmissible:  whether  the  rules  of  law 
should  be  followed,  either  In  determining  what  constituted  a  crime, 
or  in  dealing  with  the  accused  after  conviction  "were  all  questions 
which  would  necessarily  address  themselves  to  the  legislative  dis- 
cretion and  sense  of  Justice,  and  the  very  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tial In  a  court  to  protect  individuals  on  trial  before  them  against 
popular  clamor,  or  the  hate  of  those  In  power,  were  precisely  those 
which  were  likely  to  prove  weak  or  wanting  In  the  legislative  body 
at  such  a  time  And  what  could  be  more  obnoxious  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment than  the  exercl.'-e  of  such  a  power  by  a  popular  body,  con- 
trolled by  a  mere  majority,  fresh  from  the  contests  of  exciting  elec- 
tions, and  quite  too  apt.  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
to  suspect  the  motives  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  resort  to  meas- 
ures of  doubtful  propriety  to  secure  party  ends?"  '• 

And  to  conclude  that  such  action  would  constitute  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, let  me  quote  from  thp  closing  arguments  of  Mr  S  T. 
Olcner.  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  Bla^r  v  Ridgley  (41 
Mo.  61  (1867)  ),  "It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  Is  an  infliction  by  a 
bill,  by  leeislattve  or  convention  ordinance,  of  the  same  dl.squallfl- 
cations  and  disabilities,  or  some  of  them,  which  constitute  Judicial 
attainder.    In  other  words,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  attaint  one  or  more 

"65  N.  H    473. 

'^Page  323     See  also  Ex  parte  Gcrland.  71  U.  S.  333. 
•*Cooley*s  Constitutional  Limitations,  537. 


pereorv;  by  a  legislative  act,  oontrary  to  the  ordtnarr  courw  of  Judi- 
cial prtx^edlnf^s.  to  the  aame  eOect  ttet  such  persons  mleht  be 
attainted   ]udiclallyr 

Prom  the  foregoing  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlial  the  proposed 
legislation  doe«  or»«trtxtt*r  a  bin  at  attatiider. 

I  quote  with  hearty  approval  tbe  letter  of  ttw  Attorney  General 
with  regard  to  the  Bridges  deportation  bill: 

JuNT  18.  1940. 
Hon   Rbcharo  B.  Rttssxli,. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Immigration,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Senatob  :  This  Is  an  answer  to  your  request  for  the  views 
of  this  Department  concerning  the  blU  H.  R.  9766.  which  provides; 

"To  direct  the  deportauon  of  Harry  Benton  Bridges. 

"Be  it  enactexl,  etc..  Tliat  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Attorney  General  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  hito  ctistody  forthwith  and  deport  forthwith  to 
ATistralia.  the  ccmntTy  of  wtitrti  he  Is  a  clttren  or  rabject,  the  ahen 
Harry  Renton  Bridges,  whose  presence  In  this  country  the  Congress 
det  las  hurtful  " 

If  this  bni  were  to  become  law  It  would  be  a  historical  departure 
from  an  untjmken  American  practice  and  tradition  It  would  tie 
tl»  first  time  that  an  act  of  Congress  has  singled  out  s  named  Indi- 
vidual for  deportation.  It  would  t>e  the  first  time  that  CongTcss, 
without  changing  the  general  law,  simply  Buspended  all  laws  which 
protect  ft  named  Individual  and  directed  tbe  Attorney  Genera!  to 
^ieregard  them  and  forthwith  to  deport  "notwlthstaiKllng  any  other 
provision  of  law"  And  it  would  be  the  first  time  since  the  alien 
and  sedition  Uws  a  cenxxay  and  a  half  ago  that  any  law  would  pro- 
Tide  for  a  deportation  without  a  hearing  or  without.  Indeed,  the 
iAight«Et  pretense  toward  giving  tbe  accused  what  our  Nation  has 
long  known  as  dne  process  of  law. 

The  extrsordlr»«nr  character  ctf  the  bni  upon  Its  face  Is  even  more 
Impressive  viewed  against  its  background  This  same  alien  has 
been  accused,  investigated,  and  tried  at  great  length,  and  Judgment 
has  been  rendered  that  he  has  not  been  proved  guiltv  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  By  this  bin  the  United  States  would  deny  faith 
ard  credit  to  Its  own  duly  condticted  leg^al  proceedings 

We  have  in  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  De- 
partment, some  three  and  a  half  million  aliens  One  of  our  great 
tasks  Is  to  assimilate  tbem  Into  our  native  culture;  thl«<  can  only 
be  done  by  a  deep  respect  for  our  processes  and  tradition  How 
shall  we  teach  this  respect  If  the  Oorernment  Itself  will  not  abide 
tjy  a  decision  in  an  individual  ease,  and  makes  acts  who%  nature  is 
not  specified,  but  which  must  have  been  lawful  when  done,  the 
basis  of  deportation  without  heartily?  What  becomes  of  equality 
before  the  law.  of  the  impersonal  and  Impartial  character  of  our 
Government,  if  it  ie  to  select  unpopular  persons  to  suffer  diaad- 
vantage  or   punlstitnent? 

I  do  not  consider  tK)w  whether  such  a  law  would  violate  the 
constitutional  prohilMtion  agalrust  oongresslonal  enactment  of  bills 
of  attainder,  or  ejc  post  facto  laws,  or  ti>e  provision  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  which  deciaree  that  "no  person  •  •  •  shall  be  deprived 
Of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  I  do  not 
now  try  to  determine  whetiier  the  language  of  this  act  would  work 
an  unconstitutional  suspension  of  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Nor 
do  I  inquire  as  to  any  breach  of  treaty  enga^entents  to  render  fair 
treatment  to  nationals  of  friendly  powers  laa-fuUy  In  tliis  country. 
Tbe  law  makes  me  legal  adviser  only  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  departments,  and  my  predeoeasors  have  held  that  they 
could  not  with  propriety  also  render  legal  opinion  to  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Government. 

But,  apart  from  any  question  of  power,  I  cannot,  as  head  of  the 
Department  affected  by  this  bill,  answer  with  a:iythlng  less  than 
emphatic  disapproval  your  request  for  views  upon  It. 

'The  Congress  has  aimost  unlimited  powers  over  sJieus.  It  has 
embodied  Its  policies  in  general  lawa.  If  it  is  convinced,  as  I  am, 
that  recent  experiences  show  the  need  for  additional  safeguards,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  them.  We.  who  are  administratively  responal- 
ble  for  dealing  with  these  problems,  have  advocated  greater  legisla- 
tive precautious.  But  there  is  no  condition,  existing  or  threatened, 
which  needs  arbitrary  legislation  prescrlljlng  no  rule  of  conduct,  but 
nwrely  lmpo«lnt»  banishment  by  legislative  flat.  The  interests  of 
this  service  can  be  best  protected  by  enactment  of  clear  and  fair 
rules  of  conduct  that  aliens  may  know,  so  that  those  who  obey  may 
be  unmolested  and  those  who  disobey  may  be  exjjelled.  And  let  any 
man  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf  before  he  is  doomed  to  exile. 

Harry  Bridges  may  t>e  all  that  this  bill  implies  of  him  But  cer- 
tainly he  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  our  history  as  a  martyr.  He 
Is  insignificant  compared  to  the  tsEues  presented  by  this  bill.  Our 
forefathers  objected  to  a  government  where  "whatever  plea&ed  the 
prince  had  the  force  of  law."  The  report  of  the  House  committee 
comes  close  to  reverting  to  this  when  it  sasrs  that  deportation  "with- 
out assigning  any  reason  is  Inherent  and  asserted  by  this  bill." 

As  an  American  I  would  not.  for  the  sake  of  my  own  liberty,  deny 
the  protection  of  uniform  and  Indiacrlmlnatorj-  laws,  and  of  fair 
hearings  to  even  the  humblest  or  meanest  of  men.  As  an  official 
cf  the  United  States.  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  do  other  than 
recommend  strongly  agalnet  this  bill. 

With  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  jours, 

RoBXET  H    Jackson, 

Attorney  General. 


JnLT  «.  IMO 
Hen   William  H  Krwo. 

Ctftrvum.  Committee  on  Immigrmtion.,  Untied  States  Senate, 

Washtngton,  D    C. 

Ok»x  ecMaToi  KiMc:  Some  of  us  are  so  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Repreeenuttv«s  tn  piffirtng  the  bill  for 
thf  forthright  deporUticn  of  Harry  Bridges  that  we  are  requesting 
the  cpportunltj-  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  t>efore  the  suboammlttce 
of  the  Senate  to  which  It  lias  been  referred.  We  regard  this  bill 
as  m  grave  Infringenient  of  the  spirit  as  weU  as  the  letter  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  In  all  probability,  it  violates  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  ftfth  amendment;  for  the  Sopreme  Court  has  held  In  at 
least  two  cases  that  the  word  "person"  in  the  fifth  amendment 
includes  aliens,  even  natives  of  China  (Wong  Wtng  v.  United  StBtes 
(163  U.  S  238),  and  Li  Stug  v  United  States  (180  U.  S.  4«5)).  Xa 
iU  present  form  the  bill  would  deport  Harry  Bridges  without  a 
heanng  or  any  kind  of  proceeding  that  could  be  regarded  m  due 
process. 

E\'en  if  It  be  t>ot  unconstitutional,  the  bill  is  revolutionary, 
arbitrary,  and  extremely  dangerous  as  a  jirecedent.  If  Harry 
Bridges  can  be  deported  tn  this  fashion,  so  can  any  other  aUen 
whom  Congress  does  not  like,  when  It  succumbs  to  the  fwrtittorus 
hysteria  of  the  moment.  Congress  should  hesitate  long  before  It 
BaiHTtlona  this  unwarranted  innovation  and  creates  this  horrendous 
precedent. 

Harr^'  Bridges  is  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  While  he  has  stimulated 
the  unionization  of  large  groups  of  workers  on  the  Pacific  coasft 
and  obtained  for  them  considerable  economic  benefits,  he  has  done 
much  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor  as  a 
whole.  Nevertheless,  lie  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  regular  forms  of  law  and  Judicial  procedure 
as  any  other  alien  The  fifth  amendment  does  not  say  that  no  per- 
son shall  k>e  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proceas 
of  law.  "except  aliens  who  have  become  undesirable"  In  fact,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  in  no  small  degree  for  the  bet»eflt  of  such 
unpopular  persons  as  Harr^-  Brtdges  Respectable  persons  seldom.  If 
ever,  need  tte  protection  of  the  due  process  clause.  It  is  the  unre- 
spectable.  the  unpopiUar.  the  despised  minorities,  the  politically 
weak,  and  the  socially  helpless  who  stand  most  in  need  of  this  pro- 
tection. Tbe  Bill  of  Rights  is  based  upon  the  funaantental,  ethical 
principle  that  even  members  of  the  foregoing  classes  are  human  be- 
ings, endowed  with  a  moral  and  iodestructtble  dignity  of  person- 
ality, and  requiring  civil  protection  for  the  fuixlsmental  rights  of 
pfrsooality.  In  this  reepect,  the  United  States  dtfTera  sharply  and 
completely  from  totalitarian  countries.  In  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion, we  ought  scrupulously  to  refrain  from  any  act  which  would 
enable  the  totalitarian  states  to  point  at  us  the  fitter  of  seom  and 
to  assert  that  we  care  no  more  than  they  for  Individual  human 
rights 

So  we  hope  and  trust,  dear  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  a 
hearing  to  those  who  hold  the  views  aet  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs and  likewise  to  those  who  approve  the  passing  of  the  bill  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Rtak,  D.  O. 


Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Octcber  7  (legislative  day  of  WedKesday,  SejAemher 

18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORG£  SANFOBD  HOUfES 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzooas  an  article  by 
George  Sanford  Holmes,  published  in  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  of  October  6,  1940,  entitled  "Willkle's  Free 
Press  'Principles'  Backfire." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  of  October  6,  1»40| 
WiLLKiz's    Face    Pke^s    '■PaiNcn»Li»"    Backtirs — Canoumtc's     Own 

OOMPAl>fT  IN  SOTTTH  CHABCCD  WrTH   SvBSIDIZrMC  PaPKB 

(By  George  Banford  Holmes) 

Washington,  October  5. — National  newspaper  week  and  events  la 
Congress  have  combined  to  focus  attention  upon  tlie  views  and  acts 
of  Wendell  L.  WilUcie.  O.  O.  P.  Presidential  candidate,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom  of  the  press. 
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The  United  States  Senate,  during  the  past  week  or  so.  has  echoed 
and  reechoed  to  charges  and  denials  that  one  of  the  WlUkle-con- 
troUed  utilities  In  Tennessee  secretly  subsidized  a  friendly  paper 
and  helped  destroy  an  unfriendly  one. 

Defenders  of  WlUkle  say  that  attacks  on  his  record  while  president 
of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  are  attempts  to 
••smear"  him.  and  that  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  Chattanooga  News,  a  Tennessee  paper  that  boldly  criticized 
WUlkle  for  his  liRht  against  the  T  V  A  and  opposed  the  political 
activities  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  In  Chattanooga  mu- 
nicipal elections 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co  .  t>efore  its  sale  by  WUlkle  to  the 
T.  V  A.  for  a  handsome  figure,  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation,  the  giant  holding  company  presided 
over  by  WUlkie. 

According  to  the  charges  made  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senator 
Oeokce  W.  Noksis.  Nebraska  Progressive,  and  Senator  Kenneth 
SfcKELLAK.  Tennessee  New  Dealer,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co. 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  Chattanooga  News  by  surrepti- 
tiously pouring  both  money  and  advertising  into  the  Chattanoogn 
Free  Press,  a  rival  newspaper  friendly  to  the  utilities.  Replying  to 
the  charges.  Senator  Stti.es  Budges,  New  Hampshire  Republican, 
declared  them  false  and  that  the  News  died  of  anemia. 

The  ia«ue  Is  a  vital  one  When  all  Is  said  and  done,  a  free  press 
constitutes  the  real  cornerstone  of  democracy  Every  newspaper  In 
America  and  every  newspaper  reader  has  an  interest  In  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  candidate  toward  the  press. 

If  his  political  praise  of  a  free  presa  does  not  square  with  his  busi- 
ness practices  with  respect  to  it.  the  voters  have  a  right  to  know 

The  only  Information  to  guide  them  Is  to  be  derived  from  WUl- 
kle s  speeches  and  writings  and  WlUkle's  acts  and  business  record. 
Reference    to    these    sources    of    light    on    Wlllkle's    position    can 
"liardly  t>e  stigmatized  with  Justice  as  "smearing.'     Try  as  he  will. 
the  O  O  P.  candidate  cannot  run  away  from  his  record  nor  can  his 
defenders   suppress   it. 

So  embarrassing  Is  this  record  becoming,  especially  on  the  sub- 
jects of  fKJwer  and  civil  llt>ertles.  and  so  sensitive  to  criticism  has 
WUlkle  grown,  that  he  has  apparently  donned  a  campaign  hair 
Bhlrt  that  gets  more  uncomfortable  day  by  day. 

Mr  Wlllkle's  record  should  be  an  open  book  to  the  voters  of  this 
country,  especially  that  portion  of  It  while  he  was  in  Wall  Street, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  utility  holdlnp  companies  in  Amer- 
ica, overseeing  the  activities  of  numerous  operating  units  dealing 
directly  with  the  public  and  with  local.  State,  and  municipal 
governments. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  that  record  that  the  voters  must  Judge  the 
▼alue.  to  them,  of  Wlllkle's  utterances  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  such  as.  for  instance,  the  following  message  he  sent  to 
William  N.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the  Natlonivl  Newspaper  Week 
Committee: 

"There  Is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  pri»ser%'atlon  of  a  free 
American  democracy  than  the  preservation  of  a  free  American  press. 
News,  accurate  and  imbiased.  Is  the  dally  bread  upon  which  a 
democracy  feeds.  Pervert  the  news  and  control  the  views  of  the 
press — these  are  the  first  aims  In  the  would-be  dictator's  efforts  to 
undermine  democracy  Lies  and  controlled  propaganda  are  the 
stuff  upon  which  dictatorships  feed  and  grew  fat.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  staff  of  life  for  any  vital  democracy." 

These  words  might  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  say  Wlllkle's 
opponents,  if  they  coincided  with  the  Republican  candidate's  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  vast  utilities  empire  he  managed  before 
deciding  he  was  the  one  indispensable  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  recapture  the  White  House.  But  do  they?  The  answer  Is 
not  exactly  flattering  to  WUlkle 

Definitely,  in  the  view  of  those  who  have  studied  the  record, 
not  only  in  the  Tennessee  case  but  In  many  others  Involved  in 
Utilities  propaganda,  the  facts  make  WUlkie  s  lofty  phrases  sound 
pretty  empty  to  the  nuin  who  has  to  pay  his  electric-light  and  gas 
bills  promptly — or  else 

For  It  Is  not  only  as  a  reader  of  dally  newspapers  but  as  a  con- 
sumer of  electric  current  that  the  average  voter  is  concerned  in 
the  proven  discriminatory  tactics  of  the  WlUkie  company  in  Ten- 
nessee and  In  the  millions  diverted  to  Insidious  propaganda  by  the 
power  Interests 

Docket  No  2225.  decided  February  10,  1939.  In  the  flips  of  the 
Ralln>ad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
dl.scioses  certain  unpleasant  fact.-;  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
WiUkle-controlled  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  that  lead  to  Ines- 
capable conclusions 

Th'-so  facts  are  that  the  company  was  fotmd  truilty  of  violating 
the  State  law  by  employing  discriminatory  practices  In  efforts  to 
assL«t  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press  financially  The  Inevitable  con- 
clusions are.  despite  denials  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  the  WUlkle 
concern  was  not  at  all  hot  and  t)othered  about  the  principle  of 
free  press  or  fair  competition  but  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  a 
hostile  newspaper,  by  building  up  a  tractable  one  and  proceeded 
to  do  JO  with  the  funds  of  the  stockholders  and  In  defiance  of  law 
Naturally,  to  infer  that  WUlkie  did  not  know  what  this  subsidi- 
ary was  doing  is  to  reflect  upon  his  intelligence  and  the  reputation 
for  business  ability  which  he  claims  with  more  pride  than  modesty. 
Whatever  interpretation  WiUkie's  spokesmen  in  the  United 
States  Senate  may  place  upon  the  activities  of  his  Tpnnessee  sub- 
sidiary, the  record  itself  reveals  a  sordid  story  of  secret  payments, 
secret  discounts,  and  excessive  advertising  appropriations  made  by 
the  WUlkle  ccmpany  to  a  favored  newspaper  and  obviously,  to  the 
detriment  of  Its  chief  rival. 


Whether  the  latter  folded  up  from  "anemia."  as  chnnjied  by  Sena- 
tor BanxiEa.  or  as  the  result  of  animosity  and  persecution  from  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co  .  the  attitude  displayed  by  the  com- 
pany stands  out  In  startling  contrast  to  Wlllkle's  protestation 
that  the  hope  of  America  lies  In  the  preservation  of  a  free  press. 
In  effect,  what  the  company  did.  as  revealed  by  sworn  testimony 
and  State  official  records,  was  to  pump  money  and  credit  Into  the 
Chattanooga  Free  Prc^.  a  semlweekly  trade  or  shopping  paper, 
owned  by  the  Home  Stores.  Inc  .  a  grocery  chain  operating  40-odd 
units  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  and  develop  it  into  a  full-fledged 
daily. 

An  Intense  controversy  had  developed  in  Chattanooga,  in  1936. 
over  the  acquisition  of  a  municipal  power  system,  and  sentiment  In 
favor  of  it  had  grown  so  strong  that  the  power  company,  smarting 
under  criticisms  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  looked  around  to  find 
an  organ  of  Its  own 

If  the  city  should  provide  Its  own  system.  It  was  obvious  that  It 
could  acquire  current  from  the  T.  V.  A.  and  reduce  rates  to  sub- 
scribers. 

So  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co  .  undoubtedly  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  officials,  all  the  way  up  to  WUlkie.  In  Wall  Street,  sub- 
sidized the  throw-away  sheet,  made  It  into  a  regular  newspaper 
With  large  circulation  and  favored  It  with  business,  advertising, 
and  concessions  that  eventually  put  it  over  in  a  big  way. 

Realistically  speaking,  the  WUlkie  utility  did  a  sweU  Job,  but  It 
was  tough  on  the  opposing  paper,  the  News,  which  went  under 
and  Incidentally,  upon  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
WUlkie  says  he  loves 

In  putting  the  skids  to  Its  rival  and  boosting  the  Chattanooga 
Free  Press  into  the  category  of  regular  newspapers,  the  records 
shew  that  the  power  company  used  all  the  artful  devices  charac- 
teristic of  the  utilities,  as  revealed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  its  long  probe  of  utUlties  propaganda  activities  under  the 
famous  Walsh  resolution 

It  not  only  made  a  ccntrlbutlon  of  tlO.OOO  In  cash  to  the  Free 
Press,  according  to  the  testimony,  through  one  of  its  attorneys, 
Silas  Williams,  but  It  flooded  the  paper  with  utility  advertising, 
at  very  high  rates  and  on  top  of  all  that,  allowed  the  paper  to 
pay  up  delinquent  bills  and  yet  receive  the  discount,  as  if  the 
money  had  been  laid  down  on  the  counter  at  the  end  of  every 
month.  Any  householder.  In  Connecticut,  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  similar  privilege,  of  letting  his  electric  bills  run  a  year 
or  so  behind  and  then  receive  his  discount  when  he  paid  up. 

Not  only  did  the  company  furnish  power  to  the  newspaper,  with 
no  apparent  attempt  to  collect,  but  it  performed  the  same  favor 
for  a  long  period  to  the  Home  Stores,  Inc  ,  original  sponsor  of 
the  publication. 

This  might  have  gone  on  forever,  as  Intimated  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commisslcn.  with  the  evident  Intent  of  letting  the  statute 
of  limitations  intervene  eventually,  when  suddenly  all  the  delin- 
quent bills  were  paid  up  promptly  and  the  discount  received. 

The  reason?  Well,  early  in  1938  Congress  got  busy  and  voted 
to  Investigate  the  propaganda  efforts  to  hamstring  municipal 
power  developments  by  the  utilities,  and  when  this  Information 
reached  Chattanooga,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  business  office  of 
the  power  company  to  pay  up  back  accounts. 

The  resolution  to  probe  the  activities  of  power  interests  seeking 
to  prevent  towns  and  cities  from  acquiring  distributing  systems 
passed  the  House  on  March  30.  1938.  On  March  31.  1938.  the 
newspaper  organ  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  settled  its 
delinquent  power  bill,  to  the  tune  of  $6,574.85. 

This  was  mighty  quick  work,  as  soon  as  the  WUlkle  forces  got  wind 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  for  a  congressional  probe.  The  Home 
Stores,  however,  according  to  the  record,  continued  to  owe  long- 
delinquent  bills  aggreealing  around  $13,000 

The  Commission  found,  moreover,  that  during  1937,  the  power 
company  employed  another  slick  little  way  of  slipping  .secret  finan- 
cial help  to  the  Free  Press  in  the  form  of  a  $10,000  payment,  osten- 
sibly for  stock,  through  one  of  its  attorneys,  but  actually  as  a  rebate 
on  Its  unpaid  bills.     Says  the  citation  on  this  count: 

"In  order  that  $10,000  of  the  sum  charged  to  the  Home  Stores,  !n 
which  sum  was  included  the  account  for  energy  consumed  by  the 
Chattanooga  Free  Press,  might  be  rebated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Chattanooga  Free  Press,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co. 
arranged  to  pay  one  Stlis  Williams,  an  attorney,  under  the  style  and 
guise  of  counsel  fees,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  payable  in  Installments  of 
$2,500  each,  which  Installments  were  paid  on  September  15  1937 
October  7.  1937,  and  December  13.  1937.  all  of  which  said  Williams 
shortly  thereafter  turned  over  to  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press  in 
ostensible  consideration  for  the  issue  to  him  of  certain  shares  of 
stock  in  said  newspaper-publishing  corporation." 

Examination  into  this  whole  messy  dea!  further  dl.sc'.osed  that 
while  the  kept  newspaper  was  being  allowed  to  run  behind  in  its 
bills  to  the  power  company,  the  latter  was  paying  as  high  as  $1  11 
cents  j>er  Inch  for  advertising  in  its  subsidized  organ,  and  that  it 
was  meeting  the  advertising  bills  promptly,  in  order  to  keep  the 
cash  flowing  into  the  veins  of  the  utility  sheet.  The  State  com- 
mission minced  no  words  in  branding  this  trick  an  unlawful  rebate. 
Thus  official  records  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  reveal  how  the 
WUlkle  companies  operated  when  they  went  after  an  unruly  news- 
paper which  they  couldn't  control  through  advertising  or  influence. 
The  records  are  public,  and  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  im- 
portance of  Wlllkle's  declaration  that  'Freedom  of  the  press  Is  the 
Staff  of  life  for  any  vital  democracy.  " 
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Indispensable  Principles 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  7  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


I  ADDRESS  BY  RAYMOND  MOL£Y 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Raymond  Moley.  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek,  on 
September  17.  1940.  The  topic  of  the  address  is  Indispensable 
Principles. 

There  beingr  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed-in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IirDISPnrBABLK  Pkikctplis 
'  (By  Raymond   Moley) 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago  today,  the  Constltutloi^l 
Convention  In  Independence  Hall  completed  Its  work-  The  signa- 
tures of  the  delegates  were  afllxed  to  the  Constitution.  The  docu- 
ment Itself  was  submitted  to  the  supreme  test  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. Each  year  Americans  pause  to  pay  it  tribute.  Almost 
alone  among  the  written  Instruments  which  set  up  the  govern- 
ment of  a  democracy,  it  stlU  stands  firm. 

I  take  as  my  text  a  sutcment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Frankim  D.  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  quotes  a  predecessor. 
Woodrow  WUson.     Speaking  in  November  1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

"A  great  man  left  a  watchword  that  we  can  well  repeat;  "There 
Is  no  lndl5pensable  man.'    But  there  are  Indispensable  principles.' 

Let  us  then  discuss  those  principles  today.  For  the  moment, 
let  us  forget  all  about  the  personalities  In  this  political  campaign. 
Let  us  con.sldcr  our  system  of  constitutional  government.  Let  us 
find.  If  we  can.  the  principles  that  men  live  by  here  In  the  United 
States — prlactples  of  which  our  Constitution  Is  vital,  living 
evidence. 

PKIWCIPLES    MEN    UVZ    BT 

What  are  principles  that  men  live  by?  What,  for  that  matter,  is 
the  meaning  of  principle  Itself?  Reduce  the  question  of  principle 
to  the  case  of  an  IndividiiAl  and  one  of  the  problems  he  faces.  A 
man  does  not  govern  his  life  by  chance.  He  learns,  as  the  years 
pass,  and  profits  by  what  he  leams.  He  learns  that  there  are  some 
things  that  he  cannot  eat  without  distress.  He  leams  that  there 
are  some  games  he  cannot  play.  He  leams  that  there  are  ways  of 
doing  his  work  better.  He  leams  how  to  conduct  his  relations  with 
other  people.  Out  of  the  accumulation  of  Individual  experience  he 
creates  rules  for  himself.  As  time  goes  on.  those  rules  beconxe 
principles  of  living.  He  finds  that  by  observing  and  respecting  them 
he  saves  himself  untold  trouble  and  discomfort.  He  doesn't  have  to 
argue  out  thousands  of  Individual  decisions  with  himself.  He 
depends  upon  his  principles.  Ultimately  he  lives  not  only  with  but 
by  them. 

A  nation  is  not  a  man.  Yet  some  analogies  are  valid.  A  nation, 
like  an  Individual,  finds  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  good 
for  it  and  others  that  are  not.  It  leams  that  there  are  things  that 
make  It  sick,  and  things  that  can  destroy  It.  By  the  process  of  trial 
and  error,  then,  it  creates  principles  which,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Individual,  it  does  not  have  to  rediscover  every  day.  It  learns  to 
live  In  the  light  of  these  principles  and  to  pass  them  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Now  a  nation  establishes  a  government  to  serve  It  in  certain  ways. 
The  form  of  Its  government  inevitably  reflects  the  characteristics 
of  the  nation  itself — the  composite  characteristics  of  Its  people. 
And  when  its  people  have  a  love  of  both  liberty  and  order  it  places 
upon  Its  government  certain  limitations,  certain  restrictions  which 
are  partly  written  and  partly  imwrltten.  These  restrictions  and 
regulations  express  the  principles  by  which  the  nation  has  deter- 
mined to  live — the  principles  that  have  arisen  from  demonstrated 
need.  They  are  as  practical  and  as  essential  to  the  nation's  life 
as  are  the  principles  by  which  an  individual  lives.  Of  course.  In 
and  around  these  principles  there  is  woven  a  profound  sentiment. 
What  was  first  discovered  by  the  mind  through  trial  and  error 
comes  to  be  cherished  by  the  heart.  But  the  ultimate  attachment 
Is  not  mere  sentiment.    It  arises  from  necessity. 

PRINCIPLES    BASIC    TO    TaADmONS 

A  tradition  la  the  emblem,  not  the  substance  of  a  principle.  We 
do  not  respect  the  tradition  per  se;  we  respect  the  principle  that 
has  made  the  tradition.  And  ao  we  find  It  wise  not  to  live  by  tra- 
dition alone.  We  even  learn  to  challenge  tradition  occasionally,  to 
pull  aside  the  veil  and  examine  what  lies  behind  It.  If  what  we 
find  there  Is  stUI  valid  as  a  Uvlng  principle,  we  continue  to  respect 


the  tradlUon  We  do  not.  like  Hamlet,  dash  our  sword  Into  the 
curtain  and  kill  the  living  being  l>ehlnd  It. 

The  men  and  women  who  came  to  this  continent  and  set  the 
patterns  of  our  civilization  were,  for  the  most  part,  clUaens  of  Eng- 
land. Into  their  national  life  there  flowed  the  river  of  principles 
which  over  the  centuries  Englishmen  had  learned  that  they  could 
not  live  without — principles  that  went  back  through  hundreds  of 
years  of  history,  back  to  Runnymede,  back  beyond  to  the  dawn  of 
collective  human  life  And  when,  in  the  process  of  attaining  their 
Independence  and  setting  up  a  permanent  government,  the  Ameri- 
can people  adopttxl  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  Constitu- 
tion, they  did  not  create  new  principles :    they  seized  upon  some  of 

these  principles  by  which  they  had  lived  and  put  them  down  in 
writing  The  Constitution  was  not  a  substitute  for  the  principles 
of  those  people  It  was  not  an  all-inclusive  catalog.  It  was  a 
skeleton  framework  on  the  basis  of  which  a  stable  govermneut  was 
to  be  established. 

CQNSTrrtrnoN  not  completk 

That  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  It  as  something  less 
than  a  complete  statement  of  the  principles  under  which  Americans 
might  he  expected  to  live  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  provided 
an  amending  clause,  which  was  almost  immediately  used  to  Incor- 
porate Inxthe  Constitution  a  Bill  of  Rights.  But  that  Is  only  part  of 
the  evidence.  Infinitely  more  important  are  the  letters  and  papers 
of  the  founders,  which  make  clear  their  t>ehef  that  there  were 
numberless  principles  by  which  Americans  would  live — prlncipiea 
that  were  not  specifically  incorporated  In  the  Conatltution.  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not  feel  that  every  individual  who  might  be  born 
and  have  his  little  life  In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Nation 
could  reach  for  and  claim  whatever  power  was  not  apectflcally  pro- 
hibited by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

The  artful  third  termers.  Just  as  In  their  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,  now  in  a  cowardly  way  hide  behind  the  excuse  that 
they  are  not  challenging  something  that  Is  written  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  therefore  their  scheme  Is  legitimate.  Let  us  put  the 
knife  of  reason  Into  that  flatulent  assumption. 

A  thousand  years  of  Anglo-American  history  stand  behind  us 
when  we  assert  that  liberty  has  lived  by  what  Is  unwritten  Just  as 
surely  as  by  what  is  written.  The  whole  structure  of  what  Is  called 
the  English  Constitution  Is.  In  the  main,  a  tradition.  As  Burke  said 
150  j'cars  ago:  "If  civil  society  be  the  offspring  of  convention,  that 
convention  must  be  its  law.  That  convention  must  limit  and 
modify  all  the  descriptions  of  constitution  which  are  formed  under 
It.  Every  sort  of  legislative.  Judicial,  or  executory  power  are  its 
cr:;atures.  They  can  have  no  being  In  any  other  state  of  things; 
and  how  can  any  men  claim,  under  the  conventions  of  civil  society, 
rights  which  do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its  existence — ^rights  which 
are  absolutely  repugnant  to  It?" 

The  British  Cabinet  Is  a  tradition.  The  power  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister la  a  tradition.     But  ttieae  are  traditions  that  rule  an  empire. 

The  body  of  the  common  law  was  not  specifically  taken  over  by 
the  Constitution.    But  violate  it  if  you  dare. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  grew  and  attained  Its  validity  as  a  tradi- 
tion     But  we  win  spend  our  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve  it. 

The  Independence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  were  correctly  told 
3  years  ago.  Is  a  tradition.  But  those  who  told  us  that  learned,  to 
their  sorrow,  that  this  tradition  bad  the  strength  of  eternity  In 
Its  foundations. 

I  wonder  if  these  same  enemies  of  tradition  stopped  to  think, 
when  they  met  In  Chicago  2  months  ago.  that  the  very  l>ody  that 
put  the  President  in  nomination  was  Itself  a  tradition — a  conven- 
tion in  both  senses  of  the  term.  Our  party  sj'stem  Itself  is  outside 
the  Constitution.    But  we  are  governed  through  parties. 

IN    KXTKAORDUiAKT    TOiXS    REVCaT    TO    PaiMART    PKINCIPLES 

These  comments  that  I  have  made  are  truisms.  I  state  them  here 
not  because  I  believe  you  do  not  know  them.  I  know  you  do.  Per- 
haps they  should  be  taken  for  granted.  But  in  extraordinary  times 
things  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  and  these  are  extraordinary 
times.  Things  that  we  took  for  granted  for  centuries  are  vanishing 
before  our  eyes.  The  more  extraordinary  the  times,  the  greater  the 
emergency,  the  more  appalling  the  crisis,  the  greater  our  need  to 
revert  to  the  primary  principles  by  and  through  and  with  which  we 
have  lived  as  a  Nation. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  when  Jefferson  saw  the  Constitution  he 
expressed  two  specific  objections:  First,  that  it  contained  no 
specific  guaranty  of  private  rights;  second,  that  it  did  not  prohibit 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Executive.  Partly  as  a  result  of  his  first 
objection  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the  Constitution.  But  his 
second  objection  met  with  an  obstacle.  Men  found  it  hard  to 
agree  upon  the  precise  formula  by  which  the  tenure  of  an  Executive 
should  he  limited.  And  because  time  pressed,  government  was  es- 
tablished and  proceeded  under  the  Presidency  of  Washington. 

FRECTDENT  AND  THR  THIRD  TERM 

Some  of  those  who  advocate  a  third  term  tell  us,  triumphantly 
at  this  point,  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  kind  of  constitutional  prohibition  Jefferson  wanted  That  s 
true,  although  It  is  strange  io  hear  the  third  termers  summoning 
the  shade  of  Hamilton  to  the  assistance  of  Roosevelt.  It's  also 
true,  however,  that  Hamilton  expressed  himself,  with  all  the  passion 
of  which  he  was  capable,  as  favoring  a  life-term  for  the  Presidency. 
His  opposition  to  a  limitation  on  Presidential  reelection  was  part 
and  parcel  of  his  belief  that  the  President  should  be  reelected  for 
life. 
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Is  this,  tco.  part  of  the  third  termers"  argument?  If  they  accept 
the  concluslcn,  they  must  also  accept  the  premise  And  do  they 
dare  to  argue  that  the  Hamlltonlan  beliefs  about  Presidential 
tenure  were  accepted  aa  a  principle  by  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
st liutlon.  by  the  Americans  who  accepted  the  Constitution,  and 
by  the  generations  of  Americans  who  have  hved  under  the 
Constitution? 

They  do  not  They  cannot.  In  the  face  of  the  historic  facts, 
they  cannot  defend  such  a  fallacy.  They  know  what  every 
American  school  child  knows  They  know  that  when  Washington 
contemplated  retirement  at  the  end  of  4  years,  he  Incorporated  a 
statement  of  the  principle  of  limited  tenure  In  the  draft  of  his 
propoeed  farewell  address.  They  know  that  Jefferson  again  and 
again  expressed  himself  on  the  principle  and  actually  lived  by  It, 
for  he  renounced  a  third  term  And  so  tco.  they  know,  did  his 
successors 

One  of  the  greatest  of  those  successors.  Andrew  Jackson,  In  six 
out  of  eight  Presidential  messages,  advocated  a  constitutional 
limitation  upon  the  Presidents  term.  A  half  century  had  passed 
since  the  making  of  the  Constitution  when  Jackson  laid  down 
the  powers  of  his  office  after  two  tern\s  of  service.  The  principle, 
Americans  believed,  had  been  established  for  all  time  to  come. 
Another  century  passed,  and,  despite  challenges  that  met  with 
sharp  and  decisive  defeat,  the  principle  endured.  For  us  today  it 
has  liecome  part  of  the  American  tradition.  Cherished  by  Jeffer- 
son. Madison.  Monroe.  Jackson,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  has  passed 
Into  our  hands  to  keep  or  reject. 

THE  GREAT   DEAD  JUDCC   US 

Wliatever  els;  may  be  ol>scure.  It  Is  plain  that  the  great  dead 
have  Instructed  us  on  this  {XDint  of  Pres.dentlal  tenure.  Perhaps 
It  would  be  gratuitous  to  add  that  we  do  not  Judge  the  great  dead. 
The  great  dead  Judge  us. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  tradition  Is  being  challenged 
In  this  year  of  our  history  by  a  President  And  we  need  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  Irony  of  the  situation.  The  man  who  is  making 
that  challenge  enjoys,  as  the  Incumbent  of  the  Presidential  office, 
the  prestige  and  the  glamour  built  up  by  the  very  men  whose 
wisdom  and  whose  prayers  he  deliberately  chooses  to  reject. 

But  the  whole  argument  for  a  principle  Is  by  no  means  historical. 
If  It  can  be  defended  only  by  quotation.  It  has  ceased  to  have 
validity  for  us  When  the  proposal  Is  made  to  set  it  aside,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  ask  whether  the  principle  Is  still  dictated  by  con- 
siderations which  we  are  quite  as  well  able  to  Judge  as  were  the 
fathers  of  our  country.  It  Is  not  what  the  fathers  said,  it  is  what 
we.  the  sons,  can  see. 

It  Is  a  fact,  and  perhaps  t.ils  Is  a  tribute  to  the  elasticity  of  cur 
written  ConstllutUm.  that  with  the  present  Supreme  Court  the 
present  administration  can  now  get  abound  almost  every  wTltten 
stricture  In  that  document.  The  administration  has  met  devastat- 
ing defeat  only  when  It  tried  to  get  around  strictures  that  are  un- 
written. But  this  Is  not  only  a  commentary  cm  the  strength  of  the 
unwritten  constitutional  guaranties,  but  a  warning  that  If  they  too 
are  to  be  cast  aside,  nothing  will  remain  to  hinder  the  progress  of  an 
executive  machine  swollen  with  power  and  Inrent  upon  mastery  of 
the  Nation.     Nothing  can  stop  It.     Nothing  will  be  beyond  its  reach. 

THIIlO-miM  TRADmON  ROOTED  IM   HUMAN  NATtTRI 

The  eternal  verity  in  which  the  third-term  tradition  Is  rooted  Is 
human  nature  Itself.  What  Is  the  freedom  which  cur  viTltten  and 
unwritten  principles  of  government  protect?  Is  it  freedom  from 
animals,  thunderstorms,  the  waves  of  the  sea?  No!  Freedom  from 
the  wrath  cf  Ood?  No!  These  are  not  the  freedoms  for  which 
people  ha%'e  struggled  to  organize  them.selves  In  states  Wherever 
the  flame  of  human  aspiration  has  lighted  the  way  to  a  better 
order  among  men.  they  have  bled  and  died  to  end  the  tyranny 
of  the  one  or  the  few  over  the  many  It  is  freedom  from  human 
belni^  for  which  they  have  fought — freedom  from  human  beings 
possessed  of  too  much  power  and  ruthlessly  using  that  power  to 
acquire  more  power.  All  the  actors  in  this  drama  are  human 
beings  And  It  Is  a  drama  that  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time,  for 
there  will  always  be  a  few  who.  by  seductive  methods,  by  promises. 
by  the  blandishments  of  bribery,  of  flattery,  or  by  stark,  vicious 
force,  will  tr>-  to  subject  the  many  to  the"  will  of  the  one  or  of 
the  few. 

Constitutions  and  their  traditions  are  born  of  the  strength  and 
frailties  rf  men  It  is  precisely  t>ecause  power  needs  spoclflratlon, 
precisely  because  px)wer  Is  an  unfailing  narcotic  upon  human 
betBgs,  that  constitutions  and  their  traditions  come  Into  being. 

THE   WARNINGS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

There  is  a  moving  passage  In  a  great  book  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared. Hidden  for  a  hundred  years.  It  Is  the  story  of  Napoleons 
campaign  In  Russ:a.  written  by  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  Napoleon's 
subordinates.  Caulalnctiurt.    Caulalncourt  knew  Russia  because  he 

had  lived  there  as  ambassador  He  knew  the  rigors  of  its  climate, 
the  dangers  of  Its  desolate  steppes.  He  warned  Napoleon  never  to 
take  an  army  far  into  that  country  But  it  was  too  late  in  Napoleons 
career.  He  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of  power  to  the  dregs  And  so  he 
turned  on  his  faithful  follower  first  with  ridicule,  saying  that  he. 
Napoleon,  knew  the  climate  of  Russia.  It  was  like  the  climate  at 
Fontainebleau.  he  said.  And  then  suspiciously,  he  charged  Caulaln- 
court with  divided  allegiance  eaulaincourt  had  spent  too  long  a 
time  at  the  Rus.'^lan  Court  and  hesitated  to  see  his  friend,  the  Czar, 
overthrown.  Napoleon  said  bitterly  Against  this  torrent  of  arro- 
gance the  words  of  expexience  and  knowledge  were  helpless.  Napoleon 


took  his  army  to  Russia.  And  there,  as  Caulalncourt  had  predicted, 
the  ley  storms,  the  barren  plains,  did  what  no  man  had  up  to  then 
succeeded  In  doing.  Napoleon  escaped  with  a  horse,  a  sled,  and  a  still 
faithful  though  brokenhearted  Caulalncourt.  Napoleons  army  had 
vanished. 

Here  Is  a  tale.  ^Titten  at  first  hand,  of  what  happens  to  an  Indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  virulent  poison  of  power  has  been  operating. 
The  great  multitudes  who  voted  Napoleon  Into  office,  who  kept  him 
there  ai.d  who  increased  his  power  by  plebiscites  were  not  madmen. 
They  were  human  beings.  They  believed  in  Napoleon.  They  thought 
he  was  different  They  thought  that  he  would  bring  them  peace  and 
order  and  prosperity — a  better  way  of  life.  But  the  poison  of  ambi- 
tion closed  the  doors  of  his  mmd. 

THE    FlUGHTrrL    DANGER    OF    PERSONAL    POWER 

My  friends,  that  was  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Napoleon 
followed  that  pattern  that  has  been  reenacted  ever  and  over  again 
in  the  history  of  the  vorld.  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe  and 
Jackson  were  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  human  affairs  They 
were  not  unaware  of  the  frelghtful  danger  of  personal  power  I  need 
not  press  the  point  here.  You  and  I.  all  of  us.  have  seen  it  operate 
on  our  contemporaries.  We  have  seen  the  windows  close  In  mens 
minds.  We  have  seen  kindly,  friendly,  tolerant  human  beings,  be- 
cause of  the  flattery,  the  "yessing"  of  those  around  them,  become 
convinced  of  their  own  infallibility.  We  have  seen  the  possession  of 
power  blur  over  the  distinction  between  personal  triumph  and  the 
exaltation  of  princip'.e  We  have  seen  it  create  a  growing  identifica- 
tion of  self  with  the  will  of  the  people. 

To  illustrate  further,  let  me  read  you  a  few  .sentences  written  by 
one  of  our  leading  llvmg  historians.    He  writes  as  follows; 

"He  could  not  turn  back  Ho  was  indispensable  to  the  Republic. 
•  •  •  The  passion  of  moral  reform,  with  its  apparent  altruism, 
seems  to  offer  a  curious  anomaly  in  human  nature:  yet  is  net  the 
desire  to  shape  mankind  to  one's  own  Ideals  the  quintessence  of 
self-assertion^  How  various,  subtle,  and  unconscious  are  the  dis- 
guises the  ego  assumes,  and  how  imperative  its  appetites.  •  •  • 
The  virus  of  power  had  entered  his  veins  •  •  •  In  its  most  In- 
sidious form,  as   (the  conviction  of)    an  inalienable  responsibility  " 

Does  this  suggest  anjthing  to  you?  Of  whom  do  you  think  those 
words  were  written?  They  were  written  of  Savonarola,  who  lived 
In  the  fifteenth  century.  And  the  profound  and  tragic  human 
frailty  they  describe  d  d  not  pass  away  In  the  fifteenth  century  and 
more  than  it  passed  away  In  the  eighteenth  century. 

"MUST.  "  ■■P.\CK.  '  "PURGE,  '  AND    'PERPETUATE"^ — THE  FOUR   HORSEMEN   OF 

AUTOCRACY 

Consider,  now.  the  Instances  in  which  this  Issue  of  personal  power 
has  currently  been  Involved.  The  first  has  been  the  attempt  to 
lay  down  to  Congress  a  list  of  specifications  for  its  action.  We  all 
remember  those  "must  "  bills  So  we  call  it  by  the  name  "must." 
The  second  we  cail  "pack" — the  attempt  cf  the  Executive  to  get 
the  immediate  power  to  create  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  majority  of 
his  own  choosing.  The  third  we  call  "purge."  It  involved  the 
power  of  the  Executive  to  destroy  the  political  careers  of  those  leg.s- 
latcrs  who  wculd  not  conform  to  the  Executive's  will.  The  fourth 
we  shall  call  "perp?tuate" — the  effort  of  the  Executive  through 
a  subservient  party  and  a  dl.stracted  people,  to  override  the  principle 
that  has  kept  any  other  President  from  serving  more  than  two 
terms. 

There  they  are.  Four  words  describe  them — "must,"  "pack," 
"purge,"  and  "perpetuate." 

Say  them  over  slowly.  Consider  their  Inferential  meanings. 
Are  they  pleasant?  Do  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others?  Are  they,  as  you  ponder  them,  consistent 
with  the  American  tradition?  Or  do  they  call  up  suggestions  offen- 
sive to  a  free  people? 

They  violate  self-respect.  They  undermine  that  balance  of  power 
in  our  Constitution  They  are  four  signs  that  the  danger  of  indi- 
vidual power  never  passes.  They  are  the  four  horsemen  of 
autocracy. 

And  yet.  they  all  travel  under  seductive  banners.  Congress  Is 
told  that  it  must  pass  laws  in  the  sweet  name  of  humanity  The 
Court  is  to  be  packed  to  make  sure  that  humane  laws  passed  by 
Congress  will  always  be  found  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
Voters  are  asked  to  purge  Members  of  Congress  because  these 
Members  have  presumably  stood  against  the  Interests  of  liberalism. 
We  are  instructed  to  continue  an  Executive  in  office  because  he  is 
indispensable  How  various  and  subtle  indeed  are  the  disguises 
which  power  assumes. 

Set  asid3  the  Judgment  of  Congress  and  substitute  for  It  Executive 
Judgment.  Then  try  to  make  the  independent  Judiciary  sub- 
servient In  the  Interpretation  of  these  laws  Then  strafe  those 
legislators  who  refuse  to  obey.  Then  attempt  to  preserve  the 
bureaucracy  which  has  been  built  in  the  image  of  one  man's  pur- 
poses. These  efforts  fullow  an  appallingly  logical  course— the  course 
that  begins  with  an  aspiration  and  ends  with  a  person.  It  begins 
with  an  ideal  and  ends  with  a  single  will.  Certain  ideas  r.re  indis- 
pensable Then  compliance  is  indispensable.  And  finally  the 
leader  is  indispensable. 

FATE  OF  AaHE^lENTS  OF  DOCTRINE  OF  PUtPETUATION 
If  anyone  has  any  Illusions  as  to  what  would  ultimately  happen 
to  the  country  should  it  accept  the  doctrine  of  perpetuation,  he 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  what  has  already  happened  to  the 
political  party  to  which  the  perpetuators  give  a  certain  nominal 
allegiance.  Recall,  if  you  can  bear  the  recollection,  the  quadrennial 
conclave  of  that  party  in  Chicago  last  July.     Nominally,  it  was  a 
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convention  of  that  Democratic  Party  which  pledged  Itself.  In  1912. 
to  a  single  term  for  the  President.  But  the  Democratic  Party  which 
made  that  pledge  Is  dead  The  thing  that  met  In  Chicago  this  sum- 
mer was  a  chain  gang  moving  to  the  practiced  bawling  of  machine 
henchmen  The  men  and  women  who  composed  It  did  not  think: 
they  nodded  They  did  not  vote  their  convictions.  They  sur- 
rendered to  their  appetites.  They  did  not  select  a  candidate.  The 
candidate  selected  himself. 

Who.  in  the  face  of  that  travesty,  can  still  be  proud  to  be  a  so- 
called  Democrat?  There  are  those,  of  course,  whose  party  loyalty 
Is  so  great  that  they  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  what  is 
called  Democratic  is  no  longer  a  party.  There  are  those  whosa 
party  prejudices  are  so  strong  that  they  forget  they  are  Americans. 
Where,  at  this  moment,  are  those  Senators  bearing  the  label  Demo- 
cratic, who.  12  years  ago.  uttered  a  clear-cut  approval  of  this 
tradition  of  two  terms? 

What  would  Jefferson  have  thought  of  that  convention — Jeffer- 
son, the  patron  saint  of  the  party,  Jefferson,  whose  name,  when 
mentioned  by  the  dean  of  the  party,  was  hooted  and  booed?  The 
Chicago  superintendent  of  sewers  had  more  Influence  over  that 
gathering  than  the  sacred  memory  o*  all  the  Presidents  who  had 
ever  borne  the  name  Democratic.  It  was  not  a  convention.  It  was 
"a  hissing  and  a  desolation." 

THIRS-TERM    ISSTTX    AVOIDED 

Note  also  the  way  In  which  the  attempt  to  override  the  third- 
term  tradition  has  been  presented  to  the  people.  Outside  of  the 
blundering  statements  of  a  few  satellites  of  the  President  during 
the  past  year,  the  issue  was  not  put  forward  as  such.  The  Issue 
was  avoided  until  the  very  last  moment.  Even  in  the  convention 
that  so  slavishly  obeyed  the  Presidential  will,  the  Issue  was  avoided. 
The  speeches  of  the  favored  stooges  of  the  administration  before 
that  convention  skipped  It.  The  platform  Ignored  It  The  Presi- 
dent s  acceptance  speech  skirted  It.  The  acceptance  speech  of  the 
candidate  for  Vice  President  did  not  mention  It.  Every  effort  is 
still  being  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  third-term  attempt  to 
evade  discussion  of  It  They  are  afraid  of  the  issue  They  hope — 
and  I  think  it  Is  a  vain  hope — that  they  can  get  by  without  a 
specific  defense  of  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  tradition. 

In  the  President's  acceptance  speech  we  were  given  as  the  only 
reason  why  he  felt  he  should  not  seek  office  a  third  time,  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  convenience.  He  had  had  other  plans.  He  longed 
to  return  to  his  books,  and  his  library,  and  his  rolling  fields. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  Intimation  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
take  the  step  because  something  precious  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion was  Involved  His  choice  was  presented  as  a  purely  personal 
choice.  Aholly  unrelated  to  a  principle.  After  wrestling  alone  In 
the  night  hours  with  his  desires  for  retirement,  he  was  permitting 
the  country  to  avail  itself  once  again  of  his  services.  For  there 
was.  presumably,  a  call  to  duty,  an  inescapable  conviction  that  no 
one  else  could  carry  on. 

Were  we  given  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  conviction  will 
ever  disappear?  There  was  no  pledge  that  there  will  be  no  fourth 
term  No,  indeed  A  renunciation  of  a  fourth  term  would  have 
raised  the  Issue  of  why  there  should  be  a  third  term.  And  that 
subject,  as  far  as  possible.  Is  to  be  given  the  silent  treatment. 

The  President  has  since  refused  to  debate  the  issue,  or  any  other 
Issue,  with  bis  chief  opF>onent.  He  \s  too  busy.  His  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr  Ickes.  Informs  us  that  the  occupant  of  the  presi- 
dential office  Is  too  exalted  to  engage  in  a  di.scu-sslon  of  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  that  office  exists.  We  are  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  the  theory  that.  In  creating  the  office  of  President,  we  exempted 
those  who  hold  it  from  the  obligation  of  democratic  discussion. 
But  the  presidency  is  not  a  substitute  for  democracy.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  means  through  which  democracy  works.  No  one  who 
holds  that  office  has  a  right  to  Invoke  it  to  Justify  a  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

AOMINISTRATION    REUECTS    LSSSONS    OF    EXPEKIKNCE 

Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Rocsevelt  will  have  spokesmen — among  them  dozens 
who  ring  the  changes  on  the  argument  of  experience  Well,  we 
have  seen  7  years  during  which  this  administration  has  apparently 
rejected  the  lessons  of  most  experience — including  its  owTi.  We 
have  had  one  side  of  the  rule  of  trial  and  error.  We  have  the  trial 
and  we  have  had  the  error. 

But  when  have  we  hud  that  salutary  sequel  of  trial  and  error — 
the  rejection  of  methods  that  have  clearly  failed,  that  have  clearly 
proved  to  be  unsound?  In  neither  policies  nor  appointment*  have 
we  seen  conspicuous  evidence  of  reelect  for  experience.  On  the 
contrary,  time  and  again  we  have  seen  administrative  and  quasi- 
Judicial  powers  vested  In  those  whose  outstanding  characteristic 
was  complete  innocence  of  experience.  We  have  seen  policies  per- 
sisted In  long  after  events  have  proved  them  wrong.  We  have  seen 
a  shifting  of  direction  so  endless  that  all  we  can  expect  in  future 
Is  that  we  shall  push  perpetually  beyond  the  frontiers  of  experience. 

If  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  the  President's  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  makes  him  Indispensable,  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  how.  over  the  past  few  yean,  he  has  brought  to  us  the 
values  he  must  have  gained  by  his  presumed  knowledge  of 
Europe  He  must  have  known  that  Germany  was  building  up 
her  military  power  and  that  England  and  France  were  falling 
to  match  that  power.  Still  he  neglected  to  prepare  us  for 
the  dreadful  situation  these  facts  had  to  produce.  Only  when 
everyone  who  could  read  or  listen  knew  that  It  was  upon  vis. 
were  we  told  what  defense  was  urgently  needed  Are  we  to 
reward    such    a    neglect    of    experience    with    a    ftirther    extension 


of  power— In  the  name  of  experience?  There  are  some  men 
whose  experience  has  been  such  that  we  are  sure  we  can  dis- 
pense with  their  service 

Can  the  record  of  billions  which  could  have  been  used  for 
the  Armys  mechanization  as  far  back  as  1933 — billions  which 
were  used  for  "made  work"  relief — can  this  be  the  test  of  In- 
dlspensablllty?  Or  can  the  record  of  a  President  who  did  nc*. 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.  seek  funds  for  a  two-ocean  fleet  be  the 
record  of  Indlspensablllty?  Or  can  the  record  of  a  President 
who.  as  recently  as  August  of  this  year,  permitted  tax  laws  to 
obstruct  the  speed-up  of  airplane  production  be  the  record  of 
Indlspensablllty?  Or  can  the  record  of  a  President  who  twice 
said  he  wished  Congress  to  adjourn  this  past  June  be  the  record 
of  omniscient  Indlspensablllty? 

NO     MAN     CAN     BE     A     JUDGE     IN     HIS     OWN     CAUSE 

There  Is  a  principle  other  than  the  third  term  principle  that  we 
can  profitably  remember  in  the  weeks  that  lie  ahead.  It  pervades 
every  statute  and  every  Judicial  decision  of  this  Nation  It  guides, 
or  ought  to  guide,  the  action  of  every  person  who  has  sworn  an 
cath  lo  the  Constitution  That  principle  is  also  Involved  in  the 
present  campaign.  It  Is  the  principle  that  no  man  can  be  a  Judge 
In  his  own  cause.  The  decision  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  IndlJ^pensa- 
bllity  does  not  belong  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  rests  with  us,  the 
people. 

The  doctrine  cf  the  IndLspensable  man  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Down  the  ages  It  has  been  a  concept  with  a  sinister  parentage  and 
a  dark  history.  It  suggests  the  old-world  belief  in  the  superman, 
the  leader  above  question,  the  compelling  single  will.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago  that  belief  was  answered  with  the  Injtinctlon:  "All 
ye  are  brethren  •  •  •  but  he  that  Is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  thy  servant." 

WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  A  HIRED   MAN  WHO  KNOWS  HE  IS  A   HIRED  MAN 

That  sacred  word,  and  not  Nletissche's  theory  of  the  6U{}ennan, 
Is  the  basic  concept  of  democracy.  Democracy  holds  that  the 
people  and  the  people  alone  shall  make  definitive  Judgments,  and 
that  the  right  to  hold  executive  authority  shall  neither  be  hered- 
itary nor  perpetual.  If  America  rejects  that  tenet.  It  rejecta 
democracy     And  It  rejects  it  at  its  deadly  peril. 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  against  the  seductive  word  "leader." 
Translated  into  certain  European  languages  it  has  a  fearful  con- 
notation. What  this  country  needs  Is  a  good,  honest.  Industrious, 
competent  hired  man — a  hired  man  who  knows  he  Is  a  hired  man, 
a  hired  man  who.  after  a  few  years,  Is  not  likely  to  think  he  owns 
the  farm. 

There  Is  no  crisis  before  this  country  so  great  as  this:  that  we, 
as  citizens,  may  lose  the  capacity  to  sit  In  Judgment  upon  our 
own  destiny.  If  we  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny,  let  us.  and 
not  our  hired  man.  keep  that  rendezvous.  We  know  what  we 
want  We  know  what  we  want  to  defend.  Our  need  is  to  get 
someone  who  can  get  plain  things  done. 

Someone  said  of  General  Grant  that  he  never  wasted  time 
trying  to  find  a  stibGtltute  for  victory.  Lincoln  had  other  gen- 
erals whose  mastery  of  strategy  was  so  great  that  they  never  got 
around  to  engaging  the  enemy.  Grant  saw  his  problem  In  simple 
terms.  It  was  to  move  torvesii,  engage  the  enemy,  and  stop  when 
victory  was  in  hand. 

Third  termers  have  had  a  dozen  theories  of  unemployment,  but 
we  still  have  unemployment  What  we  need  Is  a  President  who 
Will  not  try  tc  find  a  substitute  for  our  necessities.    We  want 

comp>etent  administration — not   a  new  theory  of   leadership. 

LEADERSHIP    IN    THE    CONSTITUTION  I 

Leadership,  yes!  But  leadership  in  the  Constitution — In  the 
Constitution  and  its  tested  traditions.  Leadership,  yes!  in  the 
good  sense  and  Idealism  and  integrity  of  American  citizens.  We 
cannot  quitclaim  that  responsibility  of  leadership  in  favor  of  any 
public  servant.  The  Issue  rises  above  party,  above  prejudice,  alxyve 
personal  affections,  above  hysteria  and  above  fear  Save  our  prin- 
ciples and  we  save  our  liberties.  To  defend  principle  Is  the  truest 
defense   of   America. 

Men  can  live  without  leaders,  but  they  cannot  live  without  prin- 
ciples. Men  are  finite,  principles  are  InQxilte.  Men  can  replace 
men.     But  men  cannot  replace  principle. 


No  Excuse  For  Loafing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folks  back  home  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  other  than  defense 
legislation  for  this  Congrress  to  consider  and  enact. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  Smith  amendments  to  the  so-called  Wagner  law  and  the 
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Walter-LoRan  bill.  The  rules  of  the  House  forbid  any  com- 
ment on  the  action  or  Inaction  of  the  Senate  on  these  two 
matters. 

There  is.  however,  no  reason  why  the  House  should  be  made 
to  wait  patiently  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  take  action  upon  these  two  measures.  The  good- 
neighbor  policy  might  be  applied  in  Washington  with  perhaps 
a  greater  degree  of  success  than  it  has  had  elsewhere. 

The  attitude  of  the  folks  back  home  is  well  expressed  in  an 
editorial  from  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal,  Siurgis,  Mich.,  dated 
July  31.  1940.  and  which  I  here  quote: 

CONGRESS    NEEDN'T    LOAF   ON    THE    JOB 

ConRres*  went  back  to  work  this  week,  after  a  3 -day  recess,  ready 
to  vole  iteelf  another  surcease  frcni  labor  and  the  heat  It  tock 
vacatl  ins  during  the  national  parly  cnnventlons.  Now  the  excuse 
for  further  recesses  la  that  the  spade  work  on  new  defease  and 
special  tax  measures  must  flr«l  be  done  by  ccmmlttees. 

But  Is  there  no  other  Imptjrtant  bu.slne.ss  demandlnR  attention? 
For  7  week.-*  the  House  amendment.s  to  the  Wayner  Act  have  been 
bottled  up  In  Senate  committee  The  Hjuse  passed  them  by  a 
2-to-l   vote 

This  proposed  revision  Is  not  so  sweeping  as  It  should  be,  but  It 
would  loosen  the  aulocrnt.c  «rip  of  the  Labor  Borird.  give  a  sciuarer 
deal  to  both  emplcytrs  ai.d  l.ibar  and  thus  tend  to  promote  peace  In 
Industry  at  a  tune  whon  belter  relations  were  never  more  essential 
to   the  country's  welfare 

The  W  liter-Logan  bill  also  parsed  by  the  House,  to  curb  admln- 
Jstratlve  abuses  by  Federal  agencies  and  give  citizen^  their  day 
In  court,  has  been  igncred  by  the  Senate  to  d.\re 

Certainly  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  finish 
up  this  work  now.  It  there  are  any  differences  between  the  bills. 
as  passed  by  the  Hou-se  and  Senate,  they  will  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence— a  fact  which  makes  It  all  the  mere  necessary  to  get  them  cut 
Of  the  way  before  new  vital  measures  claim  the  attention  of  Congress. 


It  Looks  Like  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASmNGTON  TIMES-HER.ALD 


The  New  Deal  Foreclosures  on  Farms  in  Wisconsin 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Dc«al  Is  prone  to 
give  itself  credit  for  things  they  did  not  accomplish;  and. 
also,  to  blame  others  for  their  own  shortcomings. 

The  New  Deal  drove  91.135  farmers  from  their  farms  and 
homes  because  they  could  not  pay  an  average  interest  of  $112 
on  an  average  lean  of  $2,800.  while  at  the  same  time  they 
built  90.436  housinR  units  for  the  people  of  the  bofs-ridden 
cities  that  cost  S4.359  pt-r  unit  and  had  the  Federal  Treasury 
subsidize  thc^e  units  on  an  average  of  S193  per  unit  for  60 
years.  In  other  words.  91.135  farmers  were  driven  from  their 
farms  because  they  could  not  pay  SI  12  interest,  and  90.436 
homes  were  provided  and  $193  of  the  rent  was  paid  out  cf 
the  Federal  Trensuiy  each  year  for  each  unit.  More  people 
lost  their  homes  than  were  provided  homc3  and  $1,680,000,000 
is  added  to  the  public  debt.  This  is  one  more  example  of  the 
crcs.s-purposes  of  the  Nt  w  Deal  and  another  example  of  the 
fake  humanitarianism  cf  the  N?w  Deal,  and  another  example 
of  the  false  so-called  social  gains  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  following  figures,  obtained  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration for  the  full  years  1928  to  1940,  furnish  indis- 
putable evidence  of  these  facts: 

Tahle  4 — Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  and  Federal  Farm  Mcntgaqe 
Corporatiun-  real  estate  acquirements  in  Wisconsin  organization 
through  June  30,  1340  {number) 


Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Saturday.  October  5.  1940: 
[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  October  5.  1940 1 

rr   LOOKS    LIKE    ROOSFVELT 

We've  been  studying  various  Presidential  polls  conducted  by  as- 
sorted public-opinion  sounders,  and  trying  to  analyze  them 

At  this  time,  a  month  before  the  election,  all  the  polls  we've  seen 
indicate  a  Roosevelt  victory—  not  a  46-State  landslide  as  In  1936.  but 
a  decisive  victory  nevertheless 

Some  of  the  headlines  over  the  poll  reports  In  some  of  the  papers 
don't  indicate  the  same  story  as  do  the  reports  themselves.  This  is 
because  most  of  the  papers  are  for  WiUlcie.  and  some  wishful  think- 
ing naturally  creeps  into  some  headlines 

As  for  the  New  York  Daily  News  New  York  State  poll.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  t)egln  Monday,  October  14.  and  end  Saturday.  November 
2.  The  usual  car*  wUl  be  exercised  to  make  It  an  accurate  reflection 
of  voter  sentiment,  and  the  upstate  and  New  York  City  returns 
wilt  be  scientifically  weighed  against  each  other. 

Except  for  1928.  the  News"  polls  have  accurately  forecast  the  out- 
conie  of  presidential  electlon.s  in  New  York  State  for  the  laot  12 
years  In  1928.  the  News  took  one  poll  In  July-August  and  another 
Just  before  the  November  election  The  earlier  one  Indicated  that 
Al  Smith  would  carry  New  York:  the  later  one  Indicated  Hoover 
Averaging  them  up.  we  thought  we  could  still  foresee  Smith  making 
the  grade  He  dldnt.  S:nce  then  the  News  has  waited  until  mid- 
October,    when    sentiment    has   crystallized 

Its  valuable  to  know.  If  one  can.  how  New  York  Is  gclng  to  go 
in  a  Presidential  election.  Since  1884.  at  least,  the  Nation  has  gene 
as  New  York  State  has  gone,  only  1  year  excepted.  That  was  In 
1916,  when  Hughes.  Republican,  canled  New  York,  but  Wilson  was 
reelected  The  Democrats  since  1884  have  wen  only  once  wlthv^ut 
carrying  New  York:  the  Republicans  have  never  won  since  1884 
without  carrying  New   York. 
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Farui  ("rt-dit  .\dminL<tralion.  Division  of  Finano'  and  .\eci>unt.s.  Auc.  5,  V.HO. 

Why  have  these  farms  been  foreclosed  and  acquired? 

The  most  important  reason  for  the  farmer's  inability  to 
hold  his  farm  has  been  the  lew  prices  he  has  received  for  his 
product  under  the  New  Deal.  Cheese  averaged  17  5  cents  per 
pound  the  7  years  before  the  New  Deal  and  14.7  cents  per 
pound  the  last  4  Republican  years;  13.2  cents  per  pound  the 
first  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  and  only  12.7  cents  per  pound 
the  last  2  years  cf  the  New  Deal. 

According  to  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul- 
letin 200,  pages  33  and  41,  T  find  the  farm  price  cf  butter  was 
35  cents  per  pound  the  7  years  before  the  New  Deal,  32  cents 
per  pound  the  last  4  Republican  years,  and  only  26  cents  per 
pound  the  7  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

If  the  farmer  could  not  pay  an  average  mortgage  of  $2,254 
with  14-  to  17-cent  cheese,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  pay  an 
average  mortgage  of  $3,062  with  12-  and  13-cent  cheese? 
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The  uriff  on  chees*  was  reduced  2  cents  per  pound  on 
Cheddar  cheese  on  January  1.  1936.  and  14  times  as  much 
Cheddar  cheese  wa«  imported  as  the  year  previous.  The  tariff 
waa  again  reduced  another  cent  In  1938,  and  the  following 
year  3*2  times  as  much  was  Imported. 

One  State — Texas — increased  its  cheese  production  by  500 
percent  while  it  was  drawing  $365,000,000  from  the  United 
States  Treasury-  for  not  growing  cotton  and  other  crops. 

The  NiW  Deal  checks  in  Wisconsin  per  farm  on  the  basis 
of  total  farm.s  was  $39  p?r  farm  per  year  under  the  A  A.  A.  for 
the  6  years  1934  to  1939.  This  includes  the  $7  per  farm  parity 
payment  per  farm  for  1  year. 

The  farmers  sold  their  cheese  and  butter  for  25  percent  less 
under  the  New  Deal:  and  lost  in  tniDc  checks  alone  many  times 
more  than  the  .subridy  checks  received,  not  to  mention  the 
increased  indirect  taxes  they  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  cross-purpose  schemes  of  the  New  Deal  have  already 
placed  an  invisible  mortgage  of  over  $1,000  on  every  farm 
in  America  by  the  increasing  of  the  public  debt. 

We  appropriate  10  tunes  more  to  put  new  land  under  irriga- 
tion; we  appropriate  millions  to  pay  25  cents  per  bushel 
export  bounty  on  wheat  and  $7.50  a  bale  export  boimty  on 
cotton;  we  appropriate  millions  to  buy  agricultural  surpluses 
and  turn  around  and  import  10  times  more  cf  the  surpluses 
than  we  buy  up;  we  spend  $500,000,000  a  year  to  control  pro- 
duction, and  then  appropriate  more  millions  to  create  sur- 
pluses, and  we  call  this  agricultural  merry-go-round  the  New 
Deal.  The  money  has  not  only  been  promised  but  spent  for 
many  people  for  the  next  two  generations,  by  these  New  Deal 
processes.  Let  us  vote  them  out  before  they  take  all  the 
farms  and  all  the  property  away  from  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Why  We're  for  Roosevelt  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

I  OF 

I  HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Octcber  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Tunes-Herald  of  Saturday.  October  5,  1940: 

[From  the  Wa.shington  Timee-Herald  of  October  5,  1940] 
WHT  Wl'ES  FOB  SOOSCVXXT  NOW 

If  the  election  were  to  be  held  today,  this  writer  would  vote  for 
Roosevelt  We  can  see  so  much  ttiat  Roo.sevelt  has  and  WlUkle 
hasn't,  and   so   little   that   Willkie  has  and   Roosevelt   hasn't. 

The  ihlrd-t^rm  issue  Beems  Inconaequentlal  to  us.  In  a  world 
on  fire,  the  only  real  Issue  Is:  Who  is  the  best  man  we  can  get  for 
President  for  the  next  4  years? 

One  achievement  of  President  Roosevelt  alone  would  entitle 
him  to  serious  consideration  for  reelection.  We  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  built  up  the  Navy  to  Btich  a  strength  that  behind  that 
Navy.  If  it  is  skillfully  handled,  the  IJnlted  States  probably  has 
time  to  buUd  Itself  an  Army  which  can  beat  off  the  world.  If  need 
be  Not  even  the  President's  enemies  deny  that  the  Navy  was 
pathetic  in  1933  and  is  In  splendid  trim  in  1940 

We  don't  need  to  list  Roosevelt  domestic  social  reforms  They 
were  damned  as  socialism  by  Mr.  Willkle's  friends  before  Mr  Wlllkie's 
nomination  Since  then.  Mr.  WllUde  has  been  saying  that  he's  all 
for  them  but  will  administer  them  better. 

Tills  Is  quite  a  change  of  heart  on  Mr.  Willkle's  part.  For  11 
j-ears  bcft  re  his  nomination  he  lived  at  1010  Fifth  Avenue  and  had 
hl««  office  at  20  Pine  Street  in  the  Wail  Street  area. 

He  was  a  big  power  utility  holding  company  executive  hlm.self.  he 
palled  around  with  men  of  great  wealth,  bis  remarks  generally  re- 
flected the  state  of  mind  of  those  men. 

His  conversion  to  a  tous'.e-haired  Hoosler  who  Just  dotes  on 
workers,  farmer*,  and  white  coUarltes  is  a  little  hard  to  believe 

One  person  who  evidently  doesn't  believe  Willkle's  conversion  Is 
real  Ls  John  W   Devls.     Mr.  Davis  says  he  Is  for  Willkie.     It  may  be 


faintly  remembered  that  this  Mr  Divls  is  the  Morgan  lawyer  whom 
the  Democrats  nominated  for  PrcHldcnt  in  1024  and  vibo  wus  re- 
turned to  his  luw  practice  on  election  day  of  that  year  by  a  vast 
majority 

It's  a  cinch  that  Mr  Davis  doemi't  favor  Mr  WlUkie  on  account  of 
social  Becurity.  the  Wagner  Act.  and  tlie  8.  E.  C  To  say  nothing  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  Grand  Couice  and  Bonneville  Dams. 


River  and  Harbor  Rill  (H.  R.  9972)  a  Subfltantial 
Contribution  to  National  Defense — Industrial 
Production  in  the  Northeast  Dependent  on 
Additional  Electric-Power  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  measure  is  an  au- 
thorization bill  providing  for  the  improvement  of  certain 
river  and  harbor  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Last 
year  in  vetoing  the  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
the  President  stated  thai  he  would  approve  a  national  river 
and  harbor  bill  that  contained  authorizations  which  would 
aid  in  the  national  defense.  This  bill  was  born  of  that  sug- 
gestion. Upon  receipt  of  the  veto  message  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  contacted  the  various  depar.ments  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  queried  them 
as  to  what  they  regarded  as  virtually  necessary  to  the  problem 
of  national  defense.  This  proposition  includes  not  only  the 
physical  defense  of  our  land  areas  but  also  a  proper  provision 
for  the  indiLstrial  expansion  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  In  response  to  a  query  of  General  Robbins.  of  the 
engineers,  the  National  Power  Policy  Commission  sent  him  a 
letter,  copy  of  which  is  included  herewith: 

National  Power  Pouct  CoMMnrEK, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  29,  1940. 
Brig    Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins, 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Departv%ent  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  DE.^R  General  Robins:   Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  over 

the  telephone   yesterday   as  to  the  need  from  a  national -defense 

standpoint    for    the    channel    improvements    at    Oswego    Harbor, 

N.  Y.    (H.  Doc.   No.  96,   7Cth   Cong.,   1st   sees.). 

Studies  by  the  etalT  of  the  National  Power  Pc*icy  Ck)ininlttee 
show  that  the  steam-electric  station  now  being  corwtructed  by 
the  Central  New  York  Power  Corporation  at  Oswego  will  be 
greatly  needed  for  natloiml -defense  purposes  to  assist  in  supply- 
ing electric  enerpy  to  the  basic  industries  and  war-material 
plants  In  the  BulTalo-Rochester-Syracuse.  Schenectady  war-mate- 
rial area.  In  fact,  without  further  expansion  of  generating  ca- 
pacity, this  area  is  today  short  of  the  capacity  required  to  carry 
the  probable  war  load. 

The  Committees  staff  also  reports  that  the  harbor  improve- 
ments proposed  In  the  Report  on  the  Reexamination  of  Oswego 
Harbor.  N.  Y.,  prepared  by  the  District  Engineer  at  Buffalo.  May 
19,  1938.  are  necessary  to  permit  the  most  economical  delivery 
of  coal  by  lake  carrier  to  the  Oswego  steam-electric  station. 

The  proposed  improvement  in  the  Oswego  Harbor  should  there- 
fore  be   included   among   the   rivers   and   harbors   projects   having 
a  definite  national  defense  value. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leland  Olos,   Vice  Chairman. 

This  communication  had  to  do  with  the  channel  Improve- 
ments to  the  Oswego  Harbor,  N.  Y..  House  Document  96, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session.  The  Central  New  York 
Power  Corporation,  a  utility  corporation,  has  built  on  the 
channel  a  steam  plant  costing  approximately  $16,000,000. 
This  plant  was  built  largely  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  desired  that  the  heavy  Industries  be  stimulated  by 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment.  The  President 
also  desired  pools  of  power  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  the  pre- wartime  load  in  the  consumption  of 
electric  current.  This  plant  consists  of  two  units,  with  more 
to  be  built,  and  when  completed  will  generate  240,000  horse- 
power of  electric  energy.    At  this  time  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
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attention  of  the  House  that  the  letter  of  the  National  Power 
Policy  CommLssion  states  that  the  section  involved,  including 
the  densely  populated  manufacturing  area  between  Buffalo 
and  Schenectady,  is  today  short  of  electric  energy  to  carry 
the  probable  lead.  In  this  letter  we  have  the  very  encour- 
aging example  of  the  Power  Policy  Commission,  headed  by 
Secretary  Ickes  and  including  Mr.  Lilienthal.  Director  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  laying  aside  their  alleged  prejudices  against 
private  utilities  and  actually  recommending  that  this  project 
be  included.  The  channel  in  question  will  serve  tha  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  L  Western  Railroad,  which  is  already  ex- 
porting some  300.000  to  500,000  tons  of  coal  to  Canada 
annually.  The  plant  itself,  with  two  units  in  operation,  will 
consume  300.000  tons  of  coal. 

The  station  of  the  New  York  State  Naval  Reserve  and  the 
Diamond  Match  Co.  will  also  be  served,  plus  other  indus- 
tries which  may  eventually  settle  along  the  channel  banks. 
The  utility  in  question,  under  th?  project  authorization,  is 
required  to  spend  $750,000  for  a  turning  basin,  and  its  dis- 
bursement for  other  phases  of  the  harbor  improvement  will 
run  its  disbursement  up  to  at  least  $1,000,000. 

In  other  words,  it  makes  a  100-percent  contribution  to  this 
channel  which  will  be  used  by  present  and  future  industries 
and  by  the  New  York  State  station  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  The 
annual  savings  estimated  by  the  engineers  amount  to  $276,000. 
These  savings  will,  of  course,  under  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  be  reflected  back  to  the 
public  in  reduced  rates.  That  should  be  a  tremendous  factor 
in  the  matter  of  the  House  arriving  at  its  decision  on  this 
conference  report. 

Of  vastly  greater  importance  at  the  present  time,  however. 
Is  the  shortage  of  electrical  current  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
statement  of  the  National  Power  Policy  Committee  that  with- 
out further  expansion  of  generating  capacity  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  airplanes,  guns,  and  tanks  will  be  seriously  re- 
tarded and  interfered  with.  I  am  able  to  assure  the  House 
with  positive  certainty  that  under  the  present  condition  and 
with  the  limited  depth  of  water  approaching  the  plant  the 
operations  of  the  plant  are  seriously  interfered  with.  I  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  the  conference  report  to  put  in  work  the 
projects  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  My  colleagues  will  be 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  national  defense  in 
the  production  field  if  they  adopt  that  course. 


Westminster  College's  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OK   MISSOURI ' 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  24.  1940 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  notable 
developments  in  modern  education  is  the  trend  away  from 
the  cloistered  isolation  of  the  purely  classical  and  academic, 
toward  an  active  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
everyday  world  and  contemporary  events.  The  college  of 
today  is  supplementing  its  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  and 
the  ancient  philosophies  with  intimate  studies  of  the  political 
and  economic  questions  of  the  hour  and  is  preparing  its 
students  to  take  their  place  in  a  fast-moving  world  equipped 
to  participate  in  discussions  precipitated  by  the  current 
broadcast  or  the  morning  newspaper. 

An  interesting  instance  is  the  announcement  by  West- 
minster College  of  the  latest  program  of  its  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs.  In  commenting  on  this  departure  from  the  beaten 
track  of  the  average  curriculum.  Dr.  Franc  L.  McCluer.  the 
president  of  the  college,  has  just  released: 

IK  DKIXNSX   or  THI   DEMOCRATIC    WAT    OF   LIFK 

This  hemisphere,  pledged  to  free  life  through  democratic  prin- 
ciples, must  defend  Its  democracy  To  ninke  this  defense  secure. 
the  uatious  of  the  hemisphere,  already  bound  together  by  treaty 


and  trade  agreements,  must  be  bound  also  by  the  stronger  bonds 
of  common  undfrsland:ng  and  friendship.  We  must  be  good 
neii?hbors. 

Yet  when  a  world  cataclysm  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  gird  ourselves  in  a  broad  hemispheric  defense,  we  find 
that  we  are  almost  complete  strangers  to  our  neighbors  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south. 

This  Is  no  new  discovery,  but  Its  truth  ha.s  been  uttered  .=o  fre- 
quently in  Washlneton  that  the  cultivation  of  better  understand- 
ing of  our  Canadian  and  Latin  American  neighbors  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  our  policy 

WHAT  CAN  A  COLXEGE  DO  TO   HELP? 

Students  in  American  colleges  constitute  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tion of  the  public  for  the  cultivation  of  improved  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  nelghtwnng  countries. 

Westminster  College  therefore  wishes  to  devote  the  program  of 
its  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  to  an  examination  of  the  culture,  cus- 
toms, language  of.  and  interdependent  facilities  for.  defense  among 
thr   nations  of  thi*;  hemisphere 

Last  year  Westminster  College,  through  its  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  undertook  to  awaken  a  keener  political  sense  among  col- 
legiate Americans.  When  the  year  was  over  it  had  brought  many 
nationally  and  internationally  famed  political  leaders  to  the  campus 
at  Fulton.  Mo  .  and  had  broadcast  their  mes<5ages  over  coast-to-cnast 
networks  of  the  National.  Columbia,  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem.-^ to  students  throughout  the  country. 

Preparatory  to  the  grucial  November  elections,  the  college  has 
stimulated  a  healthy  interest  in  politicians  and  in  political  i.ssues. 

Tills  year  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  proposes  to  extend  the 
scope  of  its  study 

Its  theme  will  be  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Its  study  will  deal  with  the  economic,  political,  military,  and 
cultural  means  to  that  defense. 

Its  method  will  be  that  which  proved  so  successful  last  year:  Pres- 
entation of  outstanding  authorities  to  audiences  at  the  college 
campus  and  over  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up. 

A  LITTLE   MORE  DET.ML 

This  inquiry  will  Include  the  study  of  Canadian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can customs:  of  importable  and  exportable  commodities;  of  treaties 
and  of  possible  military  and  naval  cooperation. 

The  institute  will  encourage  the  formation  of  pan-American  col- 
lece  groups  and  seek  to  stimulate  travel  groups  In  Canada  and  In  the 
Latin  American  countries  during  the  summer  vacation  period  of 
1941. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  recently  called  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  make  Spanish  their  second  language. 

A.S  Amerira  s  foremost  advocate  of  Pan  Americanism,  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  will  be 
invited  to  keynote  the  series  of  addresses.  Diplomats  In  Washing- 
ton for  Canada  and  South  America  and  Journalists  from  our  neigh- 
boring countries  will  be  invited  to  participate.  A  member  of  the 
Canadian-American  Defense  Corami.ssicn  and  such  men  as  Samuel 
G.  Inman.  noted  authority  on  South  America,  and  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  of  New  York,  will  be  among  other  speakers  to  be  invited 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  Mr  Edward  R  Stettinius  will  be  invited  to  climax  this 
scries  of  addresses 

It  is  believed  that  this  program  of  addres.ses.  broadcast  from  the 
Westminster  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  will  bring  to  students  and 
to  citizens  the  country  over  a  keener  understanding  of  the  problem 
cf  defense  of  this  hem:.<=phere.  and  that  this  understanding  will 
Itself  be  a  vital  factor  in  strengthening  this  defense 


Cost  of  Tent  Camps  and  Other  United  States  Army 

Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  EXCEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War.  and  two  statements  from 
War  Department  giving  break-downs  on  tent  camp  and  tem- 
porary barracks  construction. 

„„„      . ,     ^  OCTOBDl   1.   1940. 

Hon   Albert  J   Engel, 

Houst'  of  RcpresentatU^es.  Washington.  D    C. 
Dear  Mr    Engel:    Referring  to  your  letter  of  September  ''4    1940    I 
am  forwarding  herewith  a  detailed  break-down  of   buildings  and 
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utilities  which  will  be  provided  In  divisional  camps  and  cantonments 
The  estimated  costs  are  shown  for  the  various  faculties  that  will  lie 
provided,  and  these  llgures  form  the  basis  of  the  costs  of  $320  and 
•450  per  naan. 

You  will  note  that  the  estimate  for  cantonment  construction  is 
based  on  the  triangular  division  at  peace  strength,  and  the  construc- 
tlcn  for  t^nt  camps  on  the  National  Guard  dlvl.slon  at  war  strength 
You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  more  men  the  less  cost  per  man  be- 
cause of  the  spread  of  utllitlee,  and  conversely  the  smaller  the  can- 
tonment or  camp  the  greater  cost  per  man  We  have  taken  these 
particular  units  as  a  basis  for  our  estimates 

I  note  In  your  letter  that  you  refer  to  the  costs  of  certain  build- 
ings In  Panama  Our  situation  now  requires  us  to  develop  entirely 
new  areas.  Including  the  provision  of  basic  utilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  variety  of  buildings  for  services  and  recreation.  In 
the  case  to  which  you  refer  only  Individual  buildings  were  con- 
structed. 

A  comparative  erst,  if  you  should  wish  to  use  It  on  temporary  bar- 
racks Is  found  on  the  sheet  headed  "Triangular  division — 8.083  men' 
which  shows  that  the  cost  of  barracks  and  mese  halls  combined  would 
approximate  $140  per  man. 

I  trust  that  this  will  give  you  the  information  which  you  have 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  L  Stimson. 
I  Secretary  of  War. 

Estimate  of  ccnstruction  cost  of  a  "permanent"  tent  camp  for  a 
National  Guard  dirwton  of  924  officers,  11  uarrant  officers,  and 
18,033  enlisted  men 
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Estimate  of  construction  cost  of  a  "permanent"  tent  camp  for  a 
National  Guard  division  of  924  officers.  11  tcarrant  officers,  and 
18,033  enlisted  men — Continued 
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Estimated  cost,  triangular  division,  8,0S3  M 

I                                Type 
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Estimated  cost,  triangular  division,  8,083  M — Continued 

Type 

Plan  N'o. 
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Votes  and  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JAY   FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Star  in  the  column  of  Mr.  Jay  Franklin. 

This  article  is  very  timely  in  that  it  points  out  that  if  we 
expiect  people  to  volunteer  to  defend  democracy,  we  should 
really  give  them  democracy  to  defend.  This  argument  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  I  presented  when  I  offered  my  amendment 
to  not  require  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  for  those  who  were 
conscripted  into  the  Army.  The  other  arguments  that  Mr. 
Franklin  presents  are  certainly  timely  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  this  House.     The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  of  September  7.   1940] 

WK  TH«  P«0PL« — GUARANTT   OF   VOTES    AND    JOBS   URGED   FOR  ALL   MeN 

Who  Carry  Guns  for  United  States 
(By  Jay  Franklin) 

If  a  young  man  Is  good  enough  to  carry  a  gun  for  the  defen.se 
of  his  country  he  Is  good  enough  to  have  a  secure  Job  In  Ameri- 
can industry  and  he  is  good  enough  to  vote  In  American  elections 

That  is  the  distressinnly  simple  proposition  which  has  con- 
fu.sed  the  counsels  of  the  administration  and  ha.s  produced  the 
gallant  attempt  to  represent  the  milk  and  water  principles  of 
the  Ruaaell-Overton  amendment  as  a  red-blooded  "draft  of  In- 
dustry." It  also  accounts  for  the  growth  of  an  ambitious  plan 
to  use  conscription  as  a  means  for  vocational  training  of  the 
draftees 

There  are  two  .skeletons  In  our  national  cupboard — two  defects 
In  the  Amerl:an  way.  which  Injure  total  defense  and  encourage 
Hitler    to    believe    that    if    Britain    falls    America    would    be    easy. 

The  flrst  Is  the  practical  denial  of  adult  sufltage  and  democracy  in 
wide  areas  of  the  Nation  Much  has  been  said  to  denounce  the  poll 
tax  In  Southern  States,  by  which  not  only  the  Negroes  are  barred 
from  the  ballot  bo.x.  but  a  majority  of  the  whites  as  well.  But 
Northern  States  and  the  Nation  Itself  are  equally  to  blame.  The 
entire  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  several  States,  are  not  allowed  to  vote  even  to  control 
their  own  municipal  affairs,  let  alone  for  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress And  .so  the  Capital  of  the  worlds  (;reate<t  democracv  Is 
disfranchised  Elsewhere  complex  statutes  for  residence  and  regis- 
tration have  deprived  millions  of  American  citizens  of  their  practical 
rights  to  vote  There  have  been  attempts  to  forbid  citizens  en 
relief  to  vote  in  several  Northern  States. 

M.ASS    UNEMPLOYMENT    PROBLEM 

Do  we  expect  the  young  men  of  America  to  rush  to  the  defense 
of  a  system  which  forbids  them  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  country? 

Equally  bad  Is  the  continuation  of  mass  unemployment.  Our 
great  industrial  concerns  recognize  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
private  business  to  provide  Jobs  for  evervone  For  young  men  of 
draft  age  the  rule  has  been  "last  hired,  "first  f\red  "  At  the  same 
time  the  dollar-mmded  representatives  of  business  in  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  States  have  repeatedly  blocked  or  whit- 
tled down  measures  to  provide  Government  employment  through 
W.  P.  A.  and  s'.milar  spendini;  programs.  The  C.  C  C.  the 
N.  y.  A.  are  good,  but  not  good  enough  If  the  best  prospect  for 


half  of  our  young  men  Is  a  Job  on  the  W  P.  A.  With  oceans  of 
work  to  be  done  both  for  defense  and  for  improving  America 
Itself,  there  should  be  Jobs  for  everyone. 

Do  we  exp>ect  the  young  men  of  America  to  rush  to  the  defense 
of  a  business  sjstem  which  does  not  offer  them  Jobs,  homes, 
hopes,  marriage,  and  opportunities?  Have  our  business  leaders 
forgotten  the  eviction  riots,  the  penny  auctions,  and  the  blood- 
shed of  1932^  EX)  they  believe  that  we  can  stop  Hitler  with  a 
nation  which  does  not  meet  the  primary  obligations  of  organized 
society — to  offer  its  youth  work  and  marriage? 

REMEDY  SUGGESTED  FOR  EVILS 

There  Is  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  it  is  a  remedy  which  can 
be  applied  either  as  a  rider  to  the  national  service  bill  in  conference 
or  as  separate  legi.slation.  This  rider  should  simply  state  that  all 
those  eligible  for  selection  under  the  conscription  bill  and  all  vol- 
unteers in  the  regular  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  all  American  elections,  except  when  dl£quallfled 
by  illiteracy,  insanity,  or  previous  conviction  for  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  the  measure  should  guarantee  that  all  men 
who  serve  in  the  National  Army  or  the  Navy,  whether  drafted  or 
volunteers,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  their  service,  be  guaranteed 
full-time  Jobs  at  prevailing  wages  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  If  they  are  unable  to  find  employment  In  private 
Industry. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that,  without  these  fundamental 
provisions  in  the  program  for  total  defense,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  .\merlca  will  continue  to  hold  back  and  may  become 
tinder  for  any  strategic  mea.sure  of  subversive  propaganda  that  the 
totalitarlans  may  direct  against  our  institutions. 

Unless  we  make  America  worth  defending  by  the  average  young 
man.  America  will  not  be  well  defended  or  defended  long  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt  would  be  well  advLsed  to  shift  some  of  his  attention  from 
the  Battle  of  Britain  to  the  battle  of  America  If  he  expects  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  rLse  and  defend  our  somewhat  moth-eaten 
heritage  of  democracy  and  economic  opp<jrtunily. 


Appropriations  of  the  Session 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 
Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  th«  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  total  amount  which  will  come  directly  out  of  the 
Treasury  a.s  a  result  of  the  bills  that  have  been  passed  so 
far  in  the  present  <  third"  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. These  figures  include  contract  authorizations,  so- 
called  war  loans  to  be  made  by  the  R.  F.  C.  which  will  either 
not  be  paid  back,  or  will  have  to  be  paid  through  Government 
contracts. 

Table  I 

Direct   Appropriations $14,249,369,887   10 

Reappropnations     81.099  718  00 

Permanent     Appropriations 3  955  049  289  00 

Appropriations  from  R.  F.  C.  funds ~'~  277  000  000  000 

Special    funds 15.869.750.00 

Total   cash    appropriations.. is  588  388  644   10 

Contract    authorizations 3  387.'941.'510  00 

R.  F    C.  loans: 

To  war   industry... 1.000.000.000 

To  South  America 500.000.000 

•       1.  500.  000,  000.  00 

Total  available  In  all  ways 23.476.330.154.10 
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This  Is  the  largest  sum  ever  made  available  for  the 
eral  Grovernmcnt  with  the  exception  of  the  World 
years. 


Fed- 
War 


The  following  table  shows  a  break-down  of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  each  department  in  the  last  five  sessions 
of  Congress: 

Table  II 


Title 


j  74lh  Cong.,  2d  sess.  |75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  T.Mh  Conif  .  3d  sess.  76th  Conf..  1st  sess    TBih  Conir.,  3d  so.ss. 


i. 


Atn'irulfure  

IMstrict  of  Columhla '""'.'."" 

ln(le|)enil<>iit  Oflii*8 ..lillll'... '.'.'.. 

Interior '.."...'.'.'.V.'. 

Lepisiativo . r"rrr"r"! 

Navy     ".millll""" 

Slate,  Jtisticr,  rommeror.  and  Labor 

Treaiiuryl'ost  Ollice  1111^^! 

War  Ivpartiinnl "'"'."'.. 

First  i>ffii»TK-y mniiririirri 

Second  (ti-nciency ..~ll""l""lll''.'"iy.l'.l'.'. 

Thirl  ilcticicncy ".y.'.'.'.lllllii..'... 

Irpriit  iliflcK-ncy "/.  "Jl'."'.~"'.. 

Interior  tl 'fliirnpy ...."""'." II'.. 

Fmenrrnry  rrliof 1"."I1"! 

Puhlic  ni'is  "" 

Pobltc  rpsoluttons "1111111111111111  lllllllll"! 

I'rivati"  acLs  "'.'.11'.'. '.'.'." "'.'.l'.'/.. 

Hura!  KlerTrifiraflnn  Admini.nnition  ."".""...""..".".""."! 

MiSiTllaatH.u.s 

rermaiu  nt  ii|iprupriatiiias .....:; 

Rpttrf  rir-nrii'nry  1111111111111111111" 

Insecl  ctinlrol  .1_111111111111111111! 

Suearanci  crop  loans ............__. rr..""llli 

Labor  !)eii,vtme«t \ 

War  l)«!p:iruii>-ui: 

Noniiiilitary       ..... 

Su|i|il.'ni<'iital  military 

Employr<-«  Comprmtvin  CoiTinifssJon ..     I.. 

Treasury   I  >ii>»rli  I'ti: .  i>riiiliii»(.  etc ..r^.. 1.1.1 

I'ctmU'Ui:!  ('ijuii;.;,s.s..,  . ..'....'.'.'. 

PuppU'nicnt.'il  ilt'ticioncy  .     ^ 

Firrt  sJipplpinrntal  nstional  <lcfpn!W 1.. 

Fir'-t  •!i!ppl<nH>nlal  civil  functions '.[ 

llousirur  .      .^ 1 

Socon-i  suppk-mpntal  national  dt^nse. „ 

Third  suppit'iiit'iilal  natioual  iWleiis* 

rU'Ctinsf ruction  Kinancf  C"ori>oriUion  loans  Ui  .''outh  .America 
RpconstnirtK/n  Finance  Corporatioa  loans  to  inflastry 


1195.  VkVOM  00 

43.  .'■■OO.  (KIO.  (W 

2.  !«4.  7.M.()II0.()0 

llfi.  42.S.  ltt.VOO 

Zi.  :iI4.  42K.  un 

5J6.  5V\.  Mi.  m 

1 15.  012.  40(1.  (X) 

992.  524.  H92.  00 

527.  44fi.  M4.  00 

:<fih.  234.  m«)  on 

2,  675, 397,  537.  Mi 


1 


35,ooaoo 


Total. 


80.  onn.  no!).  oo 
lanru.oiNi.oo 

I.  .'i05.  957.  USfl.  82 


I««.  rvi.  S73.  00 
47.  7UI.  MI.OO 
1 7U.  77U.  677  00 

1K7.  4M.  nn«.  07 

24.  I. S3.  Mf,  7H 
527,  829,  45«.  00 
127. 1'w.  877.00 
Z«7I.M«^.  413  00 
f.l2.  329.  7l>7  00 
94H.  rw.S.  ><HS.  AS 

i»y.  7:<7.  .>40  14 
154.011.238.72 


tl.OKU.  219.  .S44.(ll 
49.  .lyi  t»s«.  27 

1.  ."iWi.  t;<t,'i.  1S2  00 

Sfi9.  Of..'..  49r.  .M 
21.  TIV2.Ss:i  ,'.0 

.Vi2.  4UI.  494  (X) 

I3Z(M4.  795  ()U 
3,954.  :M3.  1;{»».  IK) 

CM.  ^77.  797.  00 
ID.  Ill.n09  77 

291, 673,  522.  50 


1, 074,  OOa  000. 00 
472,  271,6fl0.00 


(») 


10.129.  710.521.78 


3.772.405.000.00 


ssn.nno.nnn^nn 

2.  (inn.  onn  on 

74.  250.  UOO.  00 


$1,391,193.  433  00 

,',2.  ;{Ni.  (ws  m 
Z  3SJS.  2  to.  Tvin  on  I 

223.  2«^.ll^l.^  («l  , 
22.  .V^.  (I7»  (»>  I 

825,  wi  2(11  i«i : 
1  I2:i,  7.i(),  :uo  u) , 

4.  »vi*'K097.  :.!1I.(I0 

.M9. 0111.  .Sfi2  on 

2;t.  705.  04 1    UN 

304.  420.  (WM  m 

22.'..  347,  1 10  S2 

3, 099,  377.  OU 

1,822.557,150.00 


82r>.  onn.  onn.  on 
1. 7.'i(),'oa)  00 


|l,189.Wa9rK3  00 

."vi  2.56.  901   DO 

1,  409,  409.  314  III) 

17.'..  313.  I  TO  00 

24.  27V.  K»  on 

1.493.34Z7a0  00 

111.934.  28!)  IK) 

4.  4«>I.79H.  310  IK) 

1.K22.  .-iTl.  7.'i7  (W 

W2.  O-i.'..  «w.  ia 

139.4<».  777.  a 

57,M1,3(X)  110 

1.282,711,357.06 


10,  2S2.  «»2,  556  60 


13.  .r*!.  001. 048.  as 


30.831.470.00 

aO&  1S2, 464.  00 
293.  S9.5.  .S47.  00 

z  onn.  nnn  no 

27(i.  *tfX  IK» 
2U.  OCX).  00 


i.iw.wo,  .ii»  no 

32^64^417  00 


14,0CI.59S.  r.l9 


251.  790.  TTfi  00 
1.  76S.913.  9i)H  (M) 

2>~r.  Mt  I  on  :t.5 
;as.  .1..1  H.IJ  .K) 

4.  0-l.\  10.'    VfJ  (H) 
1.4.10.48.)  9-2X  (H) 

'>0l.  («KI.  OOU  iX) 

i.uKi.ixxi.a'xriK) 


23.476.330.  154.  10 


'  I>ahor  Hepiirtmrnt  miKlf  a  >«eparat^  bill  thi'  y^r 

' From  this  year  on,  inrmanpritjt  carried  in  the  tolal  ^hown  for  the  vwioiis  bills. 

Of  this  grand  total,  less  than  $500,000,000  was  .spent  before 
July  I,  1940,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  will  be  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  I  would 
estimate  the  expenditures  for  military  purposes  will  run 
nearly  $8,000,000,000  and  that  the  expenditures  for  non- 
military  purposes  will  run  about  $7,000,000,000.  The  Treas- 
ury- estimates  of  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  are  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000.  This  will  leave  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000. 

The  national  debt  on  June  30.  1940,  was  $42,971,043,955.92. 
For  September  30.  1940,  It  was  $44,072,940,246.73.  and  on 
August  31.  1940,  the  debts  of  Grovernment-owned  corpora- 
tions were  $9,161,012,253,  a  total  debt  of  upward  of  $53.- 
000,000,000.  The  assets  of  the  Government -owned  corpora- 
tions, properly  depreciated,  would  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  liabilities  of  these  corporations.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
they  would  come  anywhere  near  paying  them. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break-down  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  this  Congress  Into  regular,  permanent,  reappropria- 
tions.  contract  authorizations,  and  special  funds  for  each 
department  of  the  Government: 

Table  III      Appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  incurred  by 

the  third  session  of  the  Ser>enty -sixth  Congress  (1940) 
Agriculture  aiid  farm  credit: 

Regular $918,  603.918  00 

Permanent 112.  052,  045  00 

Reappropnations 9.  305,  000.  GO 

R    F.  C.  funds 150,000,000.00 


District  of  Columbia: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Contract    authorizations. _ 
Reappropiiatlons 

Independent  offices: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Contract    authorizations.. 

R.  P    C.  funds 

Reappropnations 


48.  765.  080   00 

8,873,821.00 

600.  500  00 

17.500.00 


1,120.  240.  628  00 

279,027,  166  00 

2,000,000  00 

2,000,  000  00 

6,  141,620  00 


•1.  189,  960,  963  00 


53.266,901.00 


1,409.409,314.00 


Table  III — Appropriations  and  contract  authorization.t  in-cvrred  by 

the  third  session  of  the  Seventy-sMth  Congress  {.1940) — Con. 
Interior : 

Regular $135.  383.  330  00 

Permanent 13,  505.  940   00 

Beapproprlatlcns 16,  203.  900   00 

Contract    authorizations. .  10.220,000  00 


Labor-Federal  Security: 

Regular 

Permanent    trust 

Permanent    annual.. 

Special  fund 

Reappropriatlone 


._  1,023, 282.  690  00 

140. 176. 723   00 

9,  550.000  00 

15, 869,  750  00 

41.406.00 


$175,313,170.00 


Legislative: 

Regular 

Permanent 


23.671.220.  00 
608,600.00 


Military : 

Regular 1,  499.  323.  322  00 

Permanent 18.799  00 

Contract  authorizations -_      323.229.636.00 


War  Department  civil  Junctions: 

Regular 222.  718.  717.  00 

Permanent 2,  423,  700  00 

Contract    authorizations.       103.  500,  000.  00 


Navy: 

Regular 1, 

Permanent 

Contract  authorizations.. 


308,  171,  138.00 

2,430,000.00 

182,741.612.00 


State,  Justice,  and  Commerce; 

■  Regular 

Permanent 

Reapproprlations 


107.  149,000.00 

4,  185.280.00 

600.000.00 


Treasury  and  Post  Office: 

Regular 

Permanent 

Reappropnations 


1.032.  801,095  00 

3.397.997,  215.00 

31,000,000.00 


Supplemental  deficiency: 

Regular 262.840.776  00 

Contract  authorizations..  2.450.000.00 


1,  188,920.669.00 


a4.279,8a0.00 


1,822,571.757.00 


328.642.417.00 


1, 493. 342,  750.  00 


111.934.280.00 


4.461.798.310.00 


254. 790.  776.  00 


^t 


i 


! 


I 
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Table  III — Appropriations  and  contract  authonzationa  incxirred  by 
th,e  third  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth.  Congress  (1940) — Con. 

Urgent  deficiency,  regular $57.  541,  300  00 

First  deftclincy.  regular 92,  035.  408  52 

Second  deficiency: 

Resfular $85.  891.  777   23 

Contract  authorizations..        53  575.  000.  00 

139. 466,  777  23 

Relief: 

Regular 1.  157.  711.  357  00 

R.  F.  C.   funds 125.  000.  000  00 

1,282.711.357.00 

Supplemental     national     defi- 
ciency: 

Regular 1.479.777.147  00 

Contract  authorizations.-       289.136.761  00 

1.768.913.908  00 

First  supplemental  civil  func- 

^    tlons 

^^legular 227.  332.  013.  35 

Contract  authorizations..        60,258.001.00 

■ 287.590.014  35 

Housing:    Regular 338.263.902.00  338.263.902.00 

Second  supplemental  national 
defense: 

Regular 1.793,372.532  00 

Contract  authorizations..  2,251.730.000.00 

4.045,102,532.00 

Third    supplemental     national 

defense: 

Regular 1.  324.  193.  636  00 

Contract  authorizations..       138  500  OOO  00 
Reapproprlations 17.  790.  292.  00 

1.450.483.928.00 

R.  F    C.  loans: 

South   America 500.  OOO  000.  00 

Industry 1,000.  000.  000  00 

1.500.000,000  00 

Total 23.  476.  330.  154    10 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government  beginning  June  30,  1930.  These  fig- 
ures Indicate  a  steady  increase,  and  it  must  stop.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  450.610  since  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration came  in.  an  increase  of  nearly  100  percent. 

Table  IV 

1930 - 560.  456 

1931 571.  368 

1932 - 570,  OOO 

1933... — _ 577,  170 

JB34 ..  580.  181 

1W36 751. 269 

1936 810.418 

1937 871,  236 

1938 855  210 

1939 923.  260 

1940 1.011,060 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  succeeded  In  putting 
out  of  business  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  business- 
men, especially  in  the  smaller  organizations.  It  has  thrown 
out  of  work  millions  of  men.  It  has  prevented  the  success- 
ful operations  of  farming,  mining,  and  business.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  make  more  acute  and  more  direct  the  distress 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  what  it  calls  social 
legislation,  but  which  in  fact  has  lowered  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people,  reduced  emplo>Tnent,  and 
thrown  millions  on  relief. 

The  debt  hmit  has  been  raised  to  $49,000,000,000.  which 
will  be  reached  l)efore  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  the  appropriations  which  have  been 
made  this  session  for  national-defense  purposes,  totaling  ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000.  I  only  wish  that  we  had  a  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  charge  of  their 
Departments  and  competent  to  see  that  the  defense  money 
was  honestly  and  efficiently  spent.  The  worst  part  of  the 
story  is  that  defense  money  is  being  spent  for  other  purposes 
than  defense  and  our  expenditures  for  relief  are  still  going 
on  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  on  the  decrease 
because  of  war  preparations. 

At  the  present  time  for  the  month  of  September,  the  Roose- 
velt administration  is  showing  a  buUd-up  in  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration,  in  the  C.  C.  C,  and  in  the  N.  Y.  A., 
designed  to  assist  the  administration  in  the  approaching  elec- 


tion.    There  could  t>e  no  greater  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  than  this  operation. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  expended  over  $60,000,- 
000,000  to  bring  distress  upon  our  people.  Is  it  not  about 
time  to  stop? 


A  Cross  Current  of  Opinion  on  the  Pending  Selec- 
tive Service  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  iMOSER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  7.  1940 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  cross-current  of 
opinion  on  the  selective-service  bill  expressed  in  letters  re- 
ceived from  constituents,  responses  thereto,  and  supplement- 
ing remarks  previously  inserted: 

A  letter  from  an  Irish-American  constituent: 

Reading.  July  31,  1940. 
Mr   Gut  L.  Moser. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  It  is  near  time  I  am  making  an  effort  In  writing 
to  you.  Well  I  consider  It  a  gcxd  excuse  this  time,  as  I  am  aware  how 
busy  all  men  are  in  ofllce  I  know  you  have  not  got  much  time  to 
bother.  Well  Mr.  Mosrr  I  sure  was  enjcyed  when  I  read  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  nomination.  That's  all  he  needed  to  put  him  where  he 
belongs  for  4  more  years;  I  also  think  that  no  man  with  any  common 
sense  should  run  against  him.  even  if  he  did  have  a  chance 

Now  is  the  time  we  need  a  man  with  brains  and  experience:  and 
that's  what  nur  President  has.  And  for  yourself  and  all  others  hold- 
ing office  there,  should  be  left  there  for  at  least  4  more  years.  Think 
for  ■  T'  anyhow  there  should  be  no  election  whatsoever  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fight  on  this  draft  measure.  I  should  sav  It  should  be 
passed  In  flying  colors,  as  I  guess  you  know  yourself  how  many  young 
men  is  laying  around  pool  rooms  and  other  places — they  are  no 
good  to  their  parents  nor  to  their  God  or  country,  thev  are  only  a 
burden  to  everytxjdy  I  should  knew,  I  got  a  couple  myself.  Mine 
don't  break  the  law  or  anything  like  It,  but  like  the  most  of  them 
they  dont  like  work  So  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  for  to  give 
them  some  tralnlntj  In  the  Army  or  Navy  and  take  the  lead  out  of 
their  feet  what  their  parents  can't  do  I  could  tell  you  plenty  taut 
I  know  you  are  too  bioay  now.  So  I  will  say  good  bye  and  good  luck. 
Yours    truly. 


Mr. 


Washinctok,  D    C,   Auffust  2.    1940. 


Reading.  Pa. 

Mt  Dr.AR  Mr    :  I  wl»h  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

letter  of  July  31,  and  note  your  observation  with  respect  to  com- 
pulsory military  training  I  appreciate  your  viewpoint,  coming 
from  one  like  yourself,  who  has  manifested  a  personal  interest  In 
my  public  life,  and  1  assure  you  that  I  will  ever  strive  to  continue 
to  merit  it. 

Your  enjoyment  expressed  In  the  knowledi?e  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  to  run  for  a  third  term  Is  also  noted  I 
cannot  share  with  you  the  ob.servatlon  that  you  made  that  you 
think  we  should  not  have  any  election  whatsoever  You  must  real- 
ize that  I  took  an  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  that  Constitution  provides  for  these  elections  whether  thev 
come  at  a  time  that  meets  with  universal  approval  or  not  and  I 
am  sworn  to  uphold  that  Constitution. 

I  note  with  interest  your  observation  on  the  bill  proposing  com- 
pulsory military  training,  and  from  the  position  vou  take  I  may 
feel  constrained  to  pa.-s  your  viewpoint  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  because  you  doubtless  have  arrived  at  your  own  con- 
clusion after  mature  deliberation  and  sincere  thought  on  the  sub- 
Thanking  you  for  your  highly  complimentary  attitude  and  with 
cordial  greetings.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gtrr  L.  Moser.  M.  C. 
Another  Irish- American  writes: 

_        ^        .,  Reading.  Pa..  September  9.  1940. 

Hon.  Gut  Moseh. 

Representative.   Fmirteevth    Pennsylvania   District 

DxAR  Sir:    Being  one  of  your  constituents  and   having  discussed 

the  conscription  bill  with  many  others  in  my  district    I   think   It 

is  Imperative  for  you  to  support  this  measure  as  it  was  presented 

and  kiU  the  amendment  to  delay  for  60  days.     The  sponsor  of  that 
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delay  measure  Is  Ham  Fish.  who.  as  you  know,  on  his  last  European 
trip  was  hobnobbing  around  with  such  people  as  Hitler  and  his  pre- 
mier. 'Von  Ribtacninp  He  was  even  loaned  Hitlers  plane  to  fly 
from  one  part  of  Germany  to  another,  and  any  United  Slates  offi- 
cial that  pulls  those  kind  of  tricks  is  not  worthy  of  the  support 
of  free  people  In  fact.  I  think  It  woiUd  be  dangerous  to  this  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand  he  may  be  supporting  Hitler.  Tills  Is  no 
time  for  delay  When  HiUer  decides  to  mtve  he  don't  wait  60 
days:  he  moves  at  once:  that's  speed  and  that's  what  swept  six  or 
seven  countries  right  off  the  globe  in  a  few  months  So  don't  let 
us  be  caught  like  that.  Hoping  you  will  kill  that  delay  measure. 
I  remain,  one  of  your  earnest  workers  in  your  last  two  conipaigns. 


Mr. 


Reading.  Pa. 
My   Dear   Mr 


Your  letter  of  the  5th  Inst    was  dulv  re- 


ceived but  too  late  to  answer  stating  my  position  bofore  voting  on 
the  selective  srrvlce  by  conscription  bill.  I  am  very  happy  to  know 
you  approve  the  enactment  of  this  bill  Into  law  and  equally  glad  my 
voting  fitted  the  position  you  took,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  "Ham'  Fish.  It  has  not  been 
denied  that  he  rede  in  Von  Rlbbentrop's  plane  from  Berlin  to  Oslo. 
Despite  that  fact  he  Is  a  good  American  and  an  ox-soldier,  but 
happens  to  be  a  Republican  partisan  and  critic  of  the  administra- 
tion with  an  objective  cf  Its  Inuring  to  the  benefit  of  his  party. 
The  roll-call  vote  to  defeat  his  amendment  lost  by  only  five  votes 
Saturday  evening.  I  am  very  certain  the  amendment  will  be 
stricken  out  In  conference  this  week. 

The  question  is  not  a  60-day  delay  for  you  and  I  well  know  and 
understand  it  will  take  fully  that  long  to  actually  become  effectively 
operative  There  was  a  chance  for  Mr,  Fish  to  play  politics  for  his 
party  as  he  saw  It  and  seized  on  the  chance  His  voting  in  the 
committee  was  Indicative  of  political  carping  but  when  the  roll  was 
called  on  the  passage  of  the  measxire.  Ckjngressman  Fish,  the  patri- 
otic Congressman,  voted  for  the  bill,  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  an 
American 

You  are  quite  right  Mr.  Hitler  hasn't  waited  60  days  when  he 
wanted  to  strike  down  a  little  nation  standing  In  his  path  or  way 

A-ssuring  you  of  my  pleasure  at  hearing  from  you  and  with  cordial 
greetings.  I  am 

Sincerely   yours, 

GtTT  L   MosER.  M.  C, 

T^^•o  typical  Irish-Americans  from  Pennsylvania  having 
thus  expressed  themselves,  a  German-American  constituent 
is  recorded: 

Reading.  Pa  ,  September  5.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Ocy  Moser, 

Hcrute  vf  Representatives.  Washington,  D    C. 

My  Dfar  Mr  M^ses  Its  a  great  disappointment  that  the  House 
hasn't  already  pas.s€d  the  conscription  bill.  I  know  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  groups  who  haven't  the  .security  and 
liberty  of  our  country  nt  heart.  And  those  groups  evidently  have 
been  taking  advantage  for  a  long  time  of  the  fact  that  we  average 
Citizens  haven  t  realized  their  power  or  their  purpose. 

We  don't  want  conscription  either — but  we  need  it  People  nhy 
away  from  castor  oil.  too.  but  you  know  how  necessary  it  somc- 
t:mrs  u 

I  have  confidence  enough  In  our  Berks  County  Representative 
to  feel  t.urc  you  realize  how  ewentlal  It  !•  to  prepare  for  an  event- 
uality that  will  quite  probably  arise.  And  we  don't  want  to  be 
caught  with  cur  pants  down 

This  nonsense  of  Senator  Rctnolds  about  the  squirrel  hunters 
cf  North  Carolina  holding  the  eastern  seaboard  Is  so  infantile  I 
can't  understand  how  he's  even  learned  to  luce  his  own  shoes 

The  tragic   le.vson   of   1   year  of  war  should   have   taught  any 
man  who  can  read  and  hear  Just  what  we're  up  against. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(B£AL| 


Washington.  D.  C  .  September  9,  1940. 


Miss 


Dear    Miss 


Reading.  Pa 


Your    letter    of    September    5    could    not    be 


answered  last  week,  as  you  can  imagine,  due  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  exactions  on  my  time. 

While  I  appreciate  the  confidence  you  express  affecting  the  posi- 
tion of  my.'ielf  as  the  Congressman  representing  Berks  County,  I  feel 
that  your  stricture  on  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  Justified. 
We  started  on  this  bill  last  Tuesday  and  flnl.shed  It  on  Saturday 
night— 5  days  The  Senators,  one  of  whom  has  your  criticism,  many 
cf  whom  discussed  matters  less  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill,  than  what  you  ascribe  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in 
their  unlimited  time  for  debate  are  prone  to  overlook  their  consti- 
tutional obligations  In  matters  relating  to  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  our  Nation,  while  they  praise  the  people  they  rep- 
resent for  the  purpn.se  It  may  serve.  The  limited  time  for  debate 
holds  a  Member  of  the  House  to  his  subject  If  he  would  address  him- 
self to  it  at  all 

I  quite  agree  with  you  In  your  comparison  of  an  equal  fondness  for 
conscription  as  contrasted  to  castor  oil,  but  If  we  are  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  national  defense,  it  would  be  criminal  iiegll- 
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gence  not   to  man   the  equipment  with   men  trrlnej  In  Its  utility 
for  Its  Intended  purpose. 
With  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Out  L.  Mosck,  M.  C. 

Another  typical  product  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  thus  ex- 
presses it: 

Harrisburg,  Pa..   September  5.   1940 

Dear  Mr.  Mosir^:  It  has  Just  \3een  announced  en  the  radio  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to  postpone  the  draft  for 
60  days  while  Roo<^rvelt  appeals  for  voluntceis. 

You  know  and  so  does  every  other  Congressman  that  such  a  vote 
has  only  two  meanings  First,  to  embarrass  the  President,  and, 
second,  to  put  off  a  decision  on  the  matter  until  after  the  election. 
"i'cu  knew  and  so  dce-s  every  other  Congres.'-man  that  the  volunteer 
plan  will  not  be  a  6ucces.v  All  of  which  sums  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  Congress  is  the  most  cowardly  and  Incomjjetent  since 
the  days  of  the  Congress  that  crippled  Abraham  Lincoln's  plans  for 
reconstruction  of  the  Stjuth  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  A  very 
large  number  of  Confues.-men  arc  so  blinded  by  their  hatred  r"f 
Roosevelt  that  they  will  do  anything  to  embarrnf?s  him,  even  to  the 
point  of  sacrificing  their  country's  national  safety. 

I  for  one  am  tired  of  this  petty,  contemptible  kind  of  action. 
And  I  am  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
feel  the  same  way  I  do  We  want  adequate  preparedness  and  we 
want  It  now!  We  want  an  adequate  army,  and  we  want  It  now. 
and  not  the  day  after  election.  And  we  expect  every  eligible  man 
to  be  subject  to  the  diaft  and  to  serve  If  called.  t>e  he  rich  or  poor. 
We  also  expect  Industry  and  finance  to  be  subject  to  draft  as  well 
as  the  manpower  required 

I  trust  that  my  ideae  will  receive  consideration,  and  that  the 
Congressman  from  Berks  County  will  cast  one  vote  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mr. 


Washington.  D.  C,  September  20.  1940. 


Harrxsburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr :    It   will   Interest  you   to  know  that  your  letter 

cf  September  5  was  duly  received  at  my  office  on  Friday,  September 
6:  that  I  put  It  in  my  pocket,  took  It  with  me  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Repre.senlatives,  gave  It  to  the  late  Speaker  Bankhead 
to  read,  who  commented  upon  it,  "Yeah,  that  fellow  has  the 
answer   exactly   right" 

The  amendment  of  Congressman  Fish  having  already  been 
adopted  In  the  committee,  I  kept  your  letter  with  me  awaiting  a 
propitious  time  when  I  might  feel  Impelled  to  Inject  myself  into 
the  debate  on  the  Issue  and  read  It  into  the  Record,  but  It  did 
not  arrive.  On  Saturday  evening,  September  7,  Immediately  be- 
fore Chairman  Warpen.  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  surrendered  the  gavel  to  Speaker  Bankhead 
and  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  roll  call  and  thi^refore  a 
record  vote  on  the  so-called  Fish  amendment.  1  again  discussed 
your  letter  with  Speaker  Bankhead.  entering  into  an  agreement  to 
bp  on  my  feet  when  he  asked  whether  a  separate  vote  was  de- 
nn.nded  on  any  amendment  and  if  he  deemed  the  moment  pro- 
pitloij^.  he  would  recognl/e  me  Inquiring  as  to  my  purpose  in 
arising,  whereupon  1  would  propt^und  a  unanimous  request  to 
read  your  letter  in  the  manner  and  form  you  adopted  Immediately 
b(  fore  the  vote  was  taken 

I  was  on  my  feet  when  the  moment  arrived,  but  the  leadership 
believing  the  amendment  would  be  defeated  without  this  interjec- 
tion, the  roll  was  called  and  the  amendment  stayed  in  the  bill  by 
five  votes,  but  was  rejected  by  the  conferees,  and  the  conference 
repcrt  was  agreed  to  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Congrea*. 

The  Speaker  is  new  deceased  and  In  his  grave,  but  I  believed  you 
would  be  Interested  In  knowing  the  consideration  your  letter  re- 
ceived, though  the  Speaker  missed  his  calculation  when  the  roU-caU 
vote  was  lost  by  such  narrow  margin. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Out  L.  Moser,  M.  C, 

This  Pennsylvania  German — Berks  County  Dutchman — 
having  heard  the  radio  broadcast,  did  not  wait  until  he 
returned  to  Reading  but  wrote  immediately  from  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  remarks  of  November  2, 
last,  it  is  desired  to  include  the  result  of  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  rise  of  the  ubiquitous  professor,  Dr.  George  W. 
Taylor,  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  where  with  Earl  Con- 
stantine  their  recommendations  carried  influence,  considera- 
tion, and  weight  greater  than  any  accorded  a  sitting  Member 
of  Congress  on  a  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  reports  "that 
he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  textile  committee  in  Sep- 
tember 1938,  during  the  very  early  stages  of  our  op)eratlons. 
He  was  not  appointed  to  this  committee  because  of  any  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Constantine  but  because  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
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director  of  the  industry  committee  branch  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  who  had  come  to  know  Dr.  Taylor  verj'  well 
during  the  N.  R.  A.,  felt  that  Dr.  Taylor  had.  to  an  out- 
standing degree,  the  qualifications  desirable  for  a  public 
member. 

Significant  unto  Itself,  however.  Is  the  selection  by  Earl 
ConsUntine  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  my  late  rival  at  the  polls  for 
the  committee  appointments,  after  having  vaunted  himself 
in  campaign  advertisements  and  literature  as  stated,  is  the 
more  recent  disclosure  and  publication  that  Dr.  Taylor  col- 
lected $15,000  for  his  impartial  services  and  my  late  rival 
$1,500  for  his  impartiality  from  the  C.  I.  O.  in  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  of  the  hosiery  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  remarks  of  June  16,  it  is 
^desired  to  now  point  out  the  Ben  Rubin,  who  classified  him- 
self as«ducational  director  of  the  Workers  AUiance.  registered 
as  a  Communist  at  the  Berks  County  Courthouse  in  Reading. 
Pa.,  on  May  2,  affirming  he  was  bom  in  New  York  and  lived 
In  Pennsylvania  1  year  and  the  district  6  months  in  order  to 
qualify  as  the  Commimlst  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  but  In  the  matter  of  the 
corrpctn««i  of  th«  afBdaviti  to  his  pftltlons.  repretcnUtlons  to 
signerfl  of  his  pKltlons,  and  In  the  face  of  sworn  dwlaratlons 
of  rmmrrtmn  pffrsons  whoiw  Mtgnaturcs  wcrr  allodedly  ap- 
pended to  his  pviiiKms,  Uwf  had  not  sifrM^d  th««fn  and  dp' 
tunine04  itwn  la  fof«^l#s,  tm  ih#  ^num  nt  iHf  mat*  fU'num 
tfumnu  h#  hail  Mttium  h\m**'U  mut  a\tfumf  with  ihp  aimrui 
mutrtutf  and  wa*  c</wwMl#<d  lu  i*^l  »n  d«^auU  nt  ^U  <m 
tlmrutw  of  torU0ty  and  prrjury 


An  KnUmiitt  of  (ht  NnMoniil  (irnngf^n  Hervkn*  to 
AcrtcttUure  And  thd  Nation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Oct(^)er  7.  1940 


8PEBUH  or  HON.  FRANCIS  D    CULKIN.  OP  NEW  YORK    DELTV- 
SRCD  BEPORX  THE  LOWVILLE  ORANGE.   LOWVILLK.'  N    Y. 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoHD,  I  include  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Lowville  Grange  on  September  30.  1940: 

Members  of  the  Lowville  Orange.  I  was  greatly  honored  by  the 
Invitation  of  Mr*  Stanton,  lecturer  of  your  grange,  to  be  present 
tonight  and  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Americanism  This 
1«.  of  course,  a  fruitful  theme  and  haa  to  do  w.th  the  question  of 
sound  dtbwnshlp  and  the  contlnuaUon  of  free  institutions  In  our 
beloved  America. 

Msy  I  say  primarily  that  there  is  no  organization  in  the  United 
states  that  has  played  a  more  Important  and  v.tal  part  In  the 
upbuilding  of  the  country  than  the  Orange.  I  have  seen  Its 
organization  at  Washington  In  full  action  during  the  12  years 
last  past.  During  that  period  and.  Indeed,  during  Its  entire  his- 
tory, reaching  back  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Grange 
has  held  firm  to  fundamentals  In  Its  con&ideraUon  of  the  prob- 
lema  of  agriculture  and  of  the  entire  country. 

WHAT  THE  CRANCX  STANDS  roS 

The  Orange  nationally  and  In  aU  Its  branches,  represents  a 
membership  of  800.000  real  Americans,  schooled  In  the  American 
way  of  thinking.  It  believes  In  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  as 
well  as  a  way  of  making  a  living.  It  believes  In  the  famUy-alze 
farm.  In  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer.  In  gaining 
for  agrtciUture  Its  fa.r  share  of  the  national  income,  nlnd  iS 
J?^  *    **w  P***™™    has    gone    an    unchanging    and    resolute 

adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  founding  fathers 
and  having  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ••  I  know  of  no  national  organization  that 
has  done  more  to  make  the  free  Institutions  permanent 

.i.«L- ?f**\?*^"w  ^''"*  ■'o'dlng  political  entanglements  and  not 
alining  Itaelf  with  parUsan  groups,  the  Orange  has  had  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  members  of  both  parUes.  and  its  representaUves  are 
alwa^  heard  with  respect  and  consideration  by  the  committees  of 
tbe  House  and  Senate.    My  contacts  at  Washington  wltH  National 


Master  Taber.  FYed  Brcnckman.  national  legislative  representative, 
and  Pred  Freestone,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  have 
always  been  a  source  of  reliable  Information  and  inspiration  on 
pending  legislation  These  men  have  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
are  making  notable  and  permanent  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  sound  national  development. 

THl  PKOSL.EM   OF  T«ANSPORT.*TION 

My  chief  contact  with  the  Grange  in  legislative  matters  has  been 
In  the  field  of  transportation  The  present  problems  of  the  farmers 
nationally  are  vitally  tied  up  with  the  cause  cf  low-cost  traiis- 
portatioii.  ^"hen  It  Is  rememt)ered  that  transportation  constitutes 
the  heavlebt  service  charge  the  farmers  have  to  pay.  the  reason  for 
this  is  apparent  Last  year  the  farmers  received  only  39  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for  food.  It  Is  a  severe  reflec- 
tion on  the  transportation  service  cf  the  country  that  those  who 
perform  this  service  receive  vastly  more  than  the  share  that  goes 
to  the  farmers  or  the  producers.  To  my  mind  this  has  been  one 
cf  the  glaring  and  inexcusable  defects  In  our  economic  system. 
It  has  been  my  viewpoint  that  by  solving  this  problem  of  traiis- 
pcrtatlon  the  economic  Ills  of  the  farming  group,  both  East  and 
West,  would  be  largely  solved.  In  fighting  to  cure  this  economic 
crime  I  have  worked  In  close  collaboration  with  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Orange  and  have  been  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
clarity  and  force  of  their  presentation  of  this  question 

Let  me  illustrate  how  vitally  trsnupcrution  a!Tect<<  the  farmer. 
In  one  part  of  the  West,  partictilarly  during  the  depress  on  yearR.  It 
cost  thp  farmer  all  he  got  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  carry  ii  100  mile». 
and  hp  had  to  %n  1  000  milex  to  th"  market  In  the  Btole  ( f  Wafih' 
inefoi,  n  f»rn,»T  wrote  w  that  h*-  had  130000  worth  of  apples  on  the 
free*  that  hl«  frHn»portsUoti  ehari(e«  to  marliet  w«e  #16 000.  and 
bnrfeJir>«,  ImrdtltiK  arid  •«mp(lr<  tho  apple*  «.)({h»  th^rtiaMrxl  f»4l4l' 
•  I'rftdl    tt}Hk\hiC  »  U'*n)  «|)«hi»r«/'ft»«'fi«   frf  fwordy  <hf*«  iturU/nHtd  ni,4 

Ut'^H  t(f»»|llt  |frt^,ft>tM'd  «(«h  M(«>  )ftt(^,f !(,(,/ o  ,,f  nif\ttg  lUHt  t'4f1tai' 
<»'«.     »)U*1»    I*  M  |(fMV«  ftifUulini,   1,1.   ,,in    mi-tfiittW   •y*t#«l 

w«fi//M4r  «i  ii»4<  <  sv  r 
TUmn  u\  W«Ahi(.tft'/i»  w«r  kf*  c(«rbird  with  «  r.i>nunuift«  growth  of 
¥mfttm*.nt%ti  wl,i/'h  »m:\l»  mint  mat  itutft  to  r^fulau  th*  UU  ot  c/ur 
eitimtn,  BuffcMUi  riM.'>  in  U**  ir«i»#p<^i«ium  fuld  i*  v»ry  much  in  the 
a«ddi«  B«|>ctttfdly  tlwry  huv*-  b./UKht  If^itittHon  turnl(»«(  over  to 
tliem  the  cojitfol  of  ull  iy|xs  •(  truufcixjitunon  lncliidli»g  even  the 
farmers'  trucks  I  have  battled  vigorou*ly  ugain»t  that  procedure 
and  thus  far  we  have  tucci-eded  in  slowing  down  the  attempt  to  ere. 
•U  ■  monopoly  of  tranfp«jnatlon  In  Am-rlca  to  regulate  even  farm 
trucks  It  Will  gratify  you  to  know  that  the  Orange  nationally  bM 
stood  foursquare  against  this  IniquitcuB  procedure. 

CaANCKS    ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  achievements  of  the  Grange  in  the  field  of  national  legls- 
atlon  during  the  past  70  years  have  been  legion.  The  national 
leMlers  of  the  Grange  have  been  wisely  chosen  and  are  men  of 
ouutandlng  ability.  Their  influence,  however,  would  reach  tbe 
vanishing  point  except  for  the  influence  of  the  local  granges  of 
which  your  organization  is  typical 

Let  me  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  Grange's  achievements: 
rJ,  I  Jf  i!,  ?H*°^!  wr  K^*  successful  fight  starting  in  1876  which 
fff  K  ^  ^  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  with 

Its  head  a  member  cf  the  President's  Cabinet 

i..l,™I'«f^,'K"^'''  initiated  and  led  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rural  maU  delivery.  Due  to  Its  continuing  ^ortZ 
there  are  today  35.000  rural -maU  routes  In  thl  CtJ^  s^^t^aS 

wHilL  V"?  ^™"^^  advocated   the  esUbllshment   of  a  parcel    post 
i^^^^l  ZZ^  T""**  °?   merchandise   to   the  enti^^unU^ 

ani;*;^^h\'lTv2a?foTarSJ^i^The"N?tVcS;:rSU'^^^^^^ 
PU,^^  a  dominant  and  benefi'^al  parHoJ^^e^'^d va"niemeror  "l" 

(5)    In  the  establishment  cf  a  farm  rreriir  Kxetom  i»o  ,.t~  .- 

and  agitation  has  resulted  in  the^uct  on'ofTn  eren^ha^rLTtS 
3>3  percent  mstead  of  the  conventional  6  percent  charges  to 

(61   The  members  of  the  Grange  m  this  localltywUl  be  Interests 

performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  heaJthof  f  ht  v  ♦ .  ^  '  ^  ^** 
the  manufacture  of  Imitation  buttarflll^mn^  H^'l  ^^  opposing 
tute  cooking  compoundsl^d  other  like  pSducts  On'fhf?"-  '"^"■ 
I  would  like  to  sound  a  personal  noLe      T  wlvf 'i  :?"'  question 

abolition  of  the  manufiti^e  and  ^L  of  I„^f  ^°^«  advocated  the 
done  that  after  the  e^le  o^  h u  e  Can^d^  Jh  *". ''"'^-  ^  ^^'"' 
years  ago  passed  slmll^^  siatinn  it  *f  ^7^''^^  "'"''^  ^^^"  ^0 
on  synSetlc   f cSdTnot  gc^d  iuher  m  t^^^^  nation  fed 

the  drums  of  war  are  soundiij  I  Suld  ^on  w.tn  ,^*"*.°i  ''^*'° 
'V!^i^e''G^.Z:'''  questio^hut  uii'e'  5?  c^oursfp^eVe^Si"'"""- 
in  Se  ISmSab^^VJcS  In'^S^^  '2c\Xitl'  ZT''  whl?h^resuUed 
able  abuses  and  prot^ts  X  me^nd  hlJ  th  JJ  the^Ar^'''!  '°  '""^^'r* 
(8)    Back    In    1875   before   women's^f.fTr«»f  American  people. 

Orange  admitted  women  to  Ite  SemLrshTn  Ind  T  '^°"^^'  °^  '^'^ 
in  extending  suffrage  to  the  g^ntkTix^  l?o  J^  a  potent  factor 
Orange  practiced  its  own  teachS^a^ltt!^^^  ^  inception  the 
on  full  equality  with  the  men  ^  ^  admitting  women  to  the  order 
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(9)  In  the  field  of  tariffs  the  Grange  has  been  a  stalwart  Influence 
in  the  purpo.se  of  giving  the  American  farmer  the  American  mar- 
ket it  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  trade  agreements  of  the  present 
administration  by  which  foreign  agricultural  products  are  admitted 
to  the  American  market,  breaking  down  the  price  structure  and 
Inevitablv  lowenng  the  American  standard  of  living  it  has  stood 
foursquare  for  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  tariff  making. 

(10)  In  the  present  administration  the  Grange  struck  some  tell- 
ing and  effective  blows  in  preventing  the  President  from  packing 
the  Supreme  Court  To  my  mind,  the  outstandlni?  statement 
against  this  Iniquitous  procedure  was  that  made  by  Fred  Brenck- 
man.  legislative  representative  of  the  National  Grancje  When  the 
hts*ory  of  that  event  is  written  the  story  will  bo  told  that  the  part 
that  the  Grange  played  In  defeating  this  proposition  wao  most  effec- 
tive and  telling 

(11)  The  Grang?  early  denounced  'marketing  monopoly  and 
sought  the  elimination  of  It  through*  the  avenue  of  legitimate 
cooperation. 

I  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  on  that  issue 
and  have  likewise  taken  the  position  that  if  the  marketing  monop- 
olists, particularly  in  the  dairying  field,  were  duly  disciplined, 
pursuant  to  law  the  north  country  dairymen  would  speedily  come 
Into  a  living  price  for  his  product  It  Is  an  eternal  truth  that 
while  the  north  country  dairymen  are  playing  an  important  and 
vital  part  in  the  life  of  our  people  he  in  not  Ketting  sufTlclent 
returns  to  psy  his  taxes  llv*  comHTrtably,  and  edurate  his  worth- 
while child  It  Is  H  wholesale  indictment  nf  the  preitent  mar- 
keting procedure  that  white  li>«  dairtmen  are  in  this  umI  rondMWrn 
the  milk  m/rti'^^llsH  are  peyitifg  nlKh  dividend*  «m  <heir  very 
mtwh  wstefed  st^fTk  and  fmy  e^usMil  salxfie«  t/»  fhetr  *»fT»/'ef*  it 
Is  my  tht^rff  that  this  ron/tMkm  imn  h^  lutPti  uy  isw  »irtd  iti  my 
t\thi  M«Nlf>*4  fhiM  iM-4»uttm\f  m)t«KMMr  f  hMVo  htHl  i\w  Aim  MUk 
UnnH»\\f\*(\  •\t\t\t4tfi  ifi  th#  OfUfHIf  tMi44fS 

TtMTMt  Mr«=  M/m«  </f  ()»«  NviiieteffMrnis  t4  tit*  OruhUM*  «•'  WmHMhI' 
um  N>t4  in  ti>«r  ^/uiitry  nt  \»f%»  »tui  ii  u  Uut  iiiiMriy  nu  »n 
tiC4-m*Utn  \\k*  this  •<'  fMM  them  m  review  mu4  ui  •h//w  that  y/ur 
urgitmtunutu  hits  retulered  hifti  tmrut*  ht^th  ui  imrieuimrn  mt4 
the  H»iiuh 

wTuoma  iw  CIVIC  nruMi 

In  spiritual  and  clvir  fields  the  Orunt(«  »  accomplinhntenu  have 
been  no  leM  outstanding  They  have  earned  the  u^rch  of  sourtd 
Americanum  and  Kood  citlTenshtp  tor  the  past  70  years  and  have 
been  an  ardent  and  effective  factor  In  a  long-range  program  of 
pure  living  and  high  thinking  In  ttie  present  crisis  you  and  your 
organization  are  the  background  of  Americanism  which  augurs 
well  for  the  continuance  of  free  institution*. 

WAK-TOKM    WOELJ) 

With  all  the  world  In  flames  the  part  you  play  Is  a  most  Impor- 
tant one.  elevating  as  you  do  the  standard  of  citizenship,  not  only 
by  your  precept  but  by  your  example.  If  the  Orange  were  present 
In  Germany.  RUKsia.  and  Italy  there  would  be  no  war  In  Europe 
today  for  the  reason  that  there  would  be  no  dictatorship.  Here 
in  America  an  amazing  but  most  dangerous  sequence  to  this  strug- 
gle In  Europe  is  the  world-wide  movement  on  the  part  of  left 
wingers  recently  arrived  on  our  shores  to  bore  from  within  and 
strike  down  the  liberties  of  all  citizens.  These  persons  make  up 
the  "fifth  column"  and  both  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  maintaining  these 
breeders  of  treason  In  the  United  States  These  groups  which 
aggregate  a  million  people  are  guilty  of  common  treason  to  the 
American  Government  and  operate  with  complete  devotion  to  the 
foreign  dictators.  They  are  completely  disloyal  to  American  Insti- 
tutions Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  voting  funds  to  the  Dies 
committee  for  the  purpo.se  of  Investigating  the  activities  of  these 
groups  I  voted  added  moneys  this  year  to  the  same  committee 
and  I  desire  tcnlght  to  commend  the  splendid  achievements  of  this 
congressional  committee.  One  of  these  groups  is  the  Communist 
Party  which  has  been  described  as  the  vanguard  of  Stalinism.  Its 
effect  on  America  has  been  disastrous  and  Is  the  result  of  much 
lco.se    thinking. 

One  of  my  committees  at  Washington  Is  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  We  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  servicing  the  Navy  In 
time  of  war  and  carrying  products  of  the  soil  and  manufacturing  to 
foreign  shores.  Some  2  years  ago  the  Communist  Parly,  which  Is 
under  the  direct  command  of  Stalin,  attempted  to  take  over,  and 
did  take  over  in  large  part  the  crews  operating  these  ships,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  Government  owned.  Our  committee  had 
made  a  careful  investigation  into  these  conditions,  and  the  major- 
ity of  us  came  speedily  to  the  conclusion  that  some  affirmative 
action  was  neci»fsary  to  cure  these  ccnditions.  For  myself,  I  have  a 
complete  hatred  of  these  groups  who,  while  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  a  free  America,  are  attempting  to  destroy  its  free  institutions  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  procedure  to  be  followed  Is  to 
dissolve  ,'!uch  political  parties  as  the  Communist  Party  and  the  bund 
and  to  make  membership  in  such  organizations  a  crime  punishable 
by  proper  lmprl.«;onmcnt,  I  think  that  Congress  is  rapidly  moving 
toward  that    viewpoint. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  overliberal  and  overkind  in  our 
treatment  of  the."^  civic  perverts  who  would  destroy  the  Republic. 
It  Is  a  regrettable  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  "fifth 
column"  movement  in  the  United  States  has  been  given  encourage- 
ment by  certain  high  Government  officials  in  Washington  They 
have  lent  the  great  prestige  of  their  names  to  these  subversive 
outfits.     That  situation  U  being  partially  ciu-ed  by  reason  of  the 


frightful  conditions  abroad,  and  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

DEPORT    COMMXTNISTS 

Personally.  I  believe  that  the  day  of  soft-thlnklng  Is  past,  and 
that  America  must  Ix^come  thoroughly  national  in  spirit  and  in 
thought.  Let  those  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  the  American 
plan  of  life  shake  the  dust  of  America  off  their  feet  and  go  back 
to  Germany  or  Russia,  if  they  do  not  do  this  I  would  impound 
them  somewhere  on  a  desert  island  and  thus  save  the  youth  and 
adults  of  the  country  from  the  danger  of  infection.  To  my  mind 
these  groups  constitute  a  more  serious  danger  to  Americans  than 
the  armed  forces  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  It  is  mv  positive  belief 
that  they  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  In  America's  present 
condition  it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  within  our 
borders  over  800.000  Grangers  steeped  in  and  loyal  to  the  best 
American  traditions. 


Belgian-American  IMp:eons  Necessary  for  Defense 

I'rogram 


EXTENSION  OV  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

Of   MHMIOAH 

IN  TMK  MntTMK  OK  KKI'HKHKNTATtVKH 
Mmdny,  October  7.  1940 

Mr  RA»AUT  Mr  «M«'ttk«'r,  during  \t\t^  WorW  W»r  • 
uiimv  Hi  Auxttrunn  t.4>\<\\fiti,  fvr\M\u  iti  Ofhirutsium  uml#r  th« 
iK-wvy  i.h*ll  titv  wtMth  lufpt  ihtrm  cut  «ff  (rom  ihe  nuiin  t)ody 
ot  uur  iroopft,  ttrntihi  brMVfly  on  Uj  httid  itwir  advutuie  po*i- 
(lon  in  a  war-torn  hp<H  in  ih^*  ArKonm;  Forent  culled  Offtnd 
Pr^.  ThlK  group  wan  Lh«  fiimou«  Lo«t  Batiftllon.  ftnd  iU 
commander.  Major  Whittlcklcy,  had  already  been  wotinded 
by  hhrupnel  uhen  the  nnal  effort  was  made  to  establish 
communication  with  headquarters  to  inform  it  of  the  place 
where  the  battalion  was  trapped  and  so  badly  in  need  of  aid. 

This  flnal  attempt  to  pierce  the  enemy's  lines  was  success- 
ful, and  the  carrier  of  the  message  became  one  of 
our  Nation's  most-honored  heroes,  ranking  in  historical 
importance  with  the  famous  runner  who  brought  news  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Battle  of  Marathon  or  with  he  who  car- 
ried that  famous  message  to  Garcia  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Libraries  contain  biographies  of  this  hero 
of  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  a  place  of  honor  has  been  given 
him  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  And  yet  this 
great  National  hero.  Cher  Ami,  was  not  a  soldier  at  all,  but 
a  mere  carrier  pigeon! 

How  this  bird,  released  from  it5  basket  by  the  men  of  the 
La-t  Battalion,  flew  its  courageous  flight  of  40  kilometers  to 
Rajnpont,  flew  it  although  struck  by  shrapnel  and  1  leg 
shot  off,  flew  it  to  deliver  the  message  that  brought  reserve 
Allied  troops  in  time  to  turn  the  battle  at  this  crucial  point 
of  the  war  is  now  history.  Furthermore,  it  is  history  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  forget  today  when  our  country  once  more 
is  compelled  to  devote  its  energies  and  resources  into  the 
development  of  a  national  military  defense  second  to  none. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  war, 
General  Pershing,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  ordered  that  20.000  homing  pigeons  be 
sent  to  the  poppy  fields  of  France  to  act  as  messengers  for 
American  troops.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  Allies  used 
300.000  birds  which  required  5.000  trained  pigeoners  for  their 
handling,  while  the  Germans  had  3.000  handlers  and  150.000 
birds.  The  story  of  Cher  Ami.  while  the  most  famous.  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  that  might  be  told  to  reveal  the  efTective 
performance  of  the  Pigeon  Service  of  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  war.  In  that  engagement  new  techniques  were 
developed,  among  them  that  of  the  moving  loft,  which  fur- 
ther increased  the  effectiveness  of  this  invaluable  military 
adjunct. 

England  also  found  the  carrier  pigeon  a  vital  means  of 
communication  during  the  war.  and  in  1919,  the  Air  Ministry 
reported : 

That  their  "service  rendered"  has  been  of  Inestimable  value  there 
Is  no  doubt,  and  pilots  and  observers  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
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wbo  owe  th«  mrXng  ot  their  live*  to  that  lUUe  winged  heroe*. 
Heroe*  ihi»y  an-  for  on  occastor.^  thry  h«»e  fought  thetr  way 
through  the  most  adverte  weather  conditions  carrying  messaRM 
which  meant  everythmg  to  those  who  liberated  them  •  *  '  ^ 
m  rule  plgeor^  are  not  used  until  all  other  mean*  at  communica- 
tion f«U  Therefore  thetr  me««ge«  In  many  cases  hold  the  balance 
between  life  and  death 


Later,  with  the  night  of  Cher  Ami.  the  Air  Ministry  might   } 
have  added:  I 

And  they  iometimea  hoid  the  balance  of  a  decisive  batUe.  perhaps   j 
•Ten  oi  a  war.  as  well!  | 

Pigeons  have  been  kept  by  man  for  various  purposes  since  ^ 
prehistoric  times  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  birda 
to  have  been  domesticated.  Egyptologists  have  found  them 
represented  In  works  of  art  46  centuries  old.  At  first  they 
were  caiied  doves  and  appear  to  have  been  bred  as  pets  or  j 
for  food,  but  by  the  time  of  ancient  Greece  they  had  been 
put  to  use  as  carriers  of  messages  and  even  served  the  Greeks 
In  some  fashion  Uke  the  modern  newspaper,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  people  in  the  villages  would  gather  around  their  town'^ 
pigeon  cote  to  await  news  of  the  events  at  the  Ob-mpic  game.s. 
Socrates.  Plato.  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon  all  mention  pigeons 
in  their  writings  and  Indicate  a  familiarity  w^lth  them. 

Ncur-ed-deen.  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
from  1145  to  1174  A.  D..  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  how- 
ever, to  have  established  a  regular  pigeon  service  for  postal 
use.  By  1250  A.  D.  a  regular  pigeon  postal  service  had  been 
established  across  Persia,  and  In  1249  pigeons  were  used  to 
Inform  the  Sultan  at  Cairo  that  Louis  IX  had  landed  troops 
at  Damletta  on  his  invasion  of  Egypt.  All  of  us  today  are 
familiar  with  the  extensive  use  of  pigeons  that  was  made  by 
the  London  banker.  Nathan  Rothschild,  during  the  years  of 
Napoleon's  power.  The  pigeon  posts  that  Roth'^child  estab- 
lished in  France  and  nearby  countries  enabled  him  to  obtain 
Information  al)out  Napoleon's  measures  and  campaigns  well 
in  advance  oi  everyone  else,  and  as  a  result  he  was  able  to 
speculate  Intelligently  and  successfully.  Roth.sch.ld's  idea  was 
taken  up  by  others,  and  regular  pigeon  posts  were  established 
between  Parts  and  Brussels  and  other  cities  to  keep  bankers 
informed  of  fluctuations  In  the  money  market. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  stimulus  to  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  pigeon  breeding  in  Belgium  came  as  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  bird  to  perform  the  services  of  the  modem  tele- 
graph. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1849.  after  a  telegraph  line  had 
been  established  from  Berlin  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  but  none 
existed  between  the  latter  point  and  Brussels.  Reuter  estab- 
lished a  pigeon  post  to  fill  this  gap,  thereby  expediting  com- 
munication by  a  saving  of  8  hours.  This  pigeon  post  did 
much  to  establish  the  fame  of  Reuter's  telegraphic  bureau. 

The  people  of  Belgium,  however,  not  only  developed  the  use 
of  homing  pigeons  as  a  means  of  commimication.  but  they  also 
took  to  the  breeding  of  them,  both  for  practical  ends  and  as  a 
hcbby  Numerous  pigeon  clubs  were  established  throughout 
Belgium  and  prize  stock  and  racing  contests  were  held  fre- 
quently. The  great  contribution  of  Belgian  fanciers  to  the 
derelopment  of  the  homing  pigeon  is  testified  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  basic  variety  of  homing  pigeon,  the  forerunner  of 
the  modem  homer,  bears  the  name  of  Antwerp  because  the 
fanciers  In  that  section  of  Belgiiun  were  the  first  to  develop 
this  new  type  of  racing  pigeon,  introducing  it  to  English 
fanciers.  The  Antwerp,  however,  as  It  is  known  in  England 
and  America  today,  is  a  mcdifled  bird.  larger,  and  properly 
classed  as  a  heavy  variety  developed  by  the  English  fanciers. 
In  Belgium  Itself  AntwerpB  are  known  as  Smerles.  Cumulets. 
Demi  Bees,  and  so  forth,  of  which  the  former  have  long  been 
regarded  as  the  most  important  for  ctirricr  purposes  because 
Of  their  unrqualed  speed  and  great  endurance.  In  both  Bel- 
glum  and  Prance  annual  races  are  held,  which  are  a  national 
pastime  In  each  country.  The  races  In  Belgium  are  held 
orer  distances  of  from  200  to  500  miles,  although  a  flight  was 
once  held  successfully  from  Rome.  Italy,  into  Belgium — a 
dlsUnce  of  900  miles— with  the  Alps  intervening. 

Mx.  Speaker,  from  boyhood  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  breeding  of  pigeons  by  the  many 


fanciers  and  sportsmen  among  my  friends  of  the  Belgian 
colony  in  Detroit.  I  have  often  heard  them  tell  of  the  amaz- 
ing flights  of  their  birds  and  of  their  stout  persistency  In 
their  flight  homeward,  sometimes  for  distances  of  900  miles. 
Yet  Mr  Speaker,  familiar  though  I  have  been  all  my  life 
with  their  record  in  sporting  flights.  I  was  greatly  amazed 
and  impressed  the  other  day  when  I  decided  to  check  on  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness  under  war  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing record,  referring  to  the  flights  of  the  birds  during  the 
World  War.  is  taken  from  an  official  Government  document 
of  the  British  Air  Ministry: 

The  number  of  messages  which  have  failed  to  reach  their  destl- 
natlon.s  is  less  than  5  percent,  and  of  this  5  percent  a  considerable 
proportion  has  been  due  to  ignorance  of  the  pigeons  capablllliee. 
the  method  of  handling,  or  improperly  attached  messages. 

Here  in  the  startling  testimony  of  efficiency  during  the 
last  war  I  find  an  irrefutable  argument  for  the  need  of  the 
continued  development  of  this  pigeon  service  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  a  branch  which  is  too  apt  to  be  ignored  in 
this  time  of  emphasis  upon  the  mechanization  of  troops,  yet 
while  speed  of  communication  is  essential,  secrecy  is  often 
more  so.  and  messages  sent  by  radio  or  telephone  or  tele- 
graph may  be  intercepted,  while  even  the  most  modernly 
equipped  carrier  of  dispatches  may  be  captured  and  the  letter 
he  carries  taken  from  him.  It  is  m  this  connection  that  the 
pigeon  can  be  of  invaluable  service  even  today,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  di.scounted  as  too  slow  for  modern  warfare 
when  we  recall  that  Cher  Ami's  historical  flight  of  40  kilo- 
meters was  made,  badly  wounded,  in  about  25  minutes,  while 
another  famous  bird,  the  Mocker,  with  one  eye  destroyed  and 
his  head  a  welter  of  blood,  earned  a  me.ssage  from  the  Beau- 
mont front  which  enabled  the  Allies  to  silence  enemy  guns  in 
20  minutes.  Many  of  these  birds  have  flown  short  distances 
at  the  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

Withm  recent  months,  one  of  America's  leading  experts 
on  the  use  of  pigeons  for  wartime  communications.  Capt.  Ray 
Delhauer,  of  Ontario.  Calif.,  has  succeeded  in  efforts  to  make 
the  use  of  this  bird  even  more  effective.  Retired  from  active 
Army  service  in  1925.  Captain  Delhauer  has  spent  the  last  15 
years  conducting  experiments  in  cross-breeding  hundreds  of 
white  and  gray  pigeons,  trying  to  perfect  a  bird  with  feathers 
which  will  blend  with  a  cloudy  background  and  be  invisible  to 
enemy  observers.  Last  August,  he  presented  officials  of  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  with  samples  of  his  new 
"camouflaged"  birds,  whose  splotches  of  white  and  gray  would 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  them  against  the  clouds  as 
they  winged  their  way  across  enemy  lines,  carrying  important 
messages.  While  Captain  Delhauer  has  succeeded  in  already 
producing  this  bird  of  cloud-mottled  camouflage,  he  has  ad- 
vised the  War  Department  of  the  need  for  further  develop- 
ment of  this  idea,  suggesting  that  it  be  earned  further  and 
that  differently  marked  birds  be  developed  for  use  in  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  terrain  and  fcbage  encoimtered  by 
the  Army  in  warfare. 

Captain  Delhauer  further  told  the  War  Department  that 
although  mobile  pigeon  lofts  are  standard  equipment  with 
some  military  units,  certain  branches  of  the  service  have  been 
neglecting  the  importance  of  the  birds  as  a  means  of  war- 
time communication.  He  pointed  out  that  only  about  1.400 
birds  are  maintained  by  the  Army  at  present,  although  in  the 
World  War  this  country  sent  20.000  birds  overseas  and  might 
have  used  more  had  they  been  available.  I  feel  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  captain  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  so  that  the  pigeon  breeders  of  America  may  consider 
this  new  problem  of  camouflage.  I  am  certain  that  the  many 
k  yal  pigeon  fanciers  and  clubs  of  my  district.  esF>ecially  in  the 
Belgian  colony,  will  gladly  respond  to  any  requests  our  Army 
may  make  of  them  in  its  effort  to  build  up  the  pigeon  service. 
The  patriotism  of  these  Belgian -American  fanciers  of  the 
Fourteenth  District  of  Michigan  is  such  that  I  know  I  can 
premise  their  generous  cooperation,  and  the  skill  of  their 
ability  as  breeders  is  so  great  that  they  will  doubtlessly  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  Army  some  of  the  most  splendid  stock  in 
America. 
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National  Labor  Relation.s  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF   LTAH 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1940 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  23. 
1940.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Representative  Dirksen, 
made  the  following  charge  upon  the  floor  of  this  House: 

The  ch.ilrmnn  of  an  executive  agency,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  made  ccnfe.s.slon  that  their  lobbying  activities  in  urder  to  get 
more  cut  of  this  Congress  are  In  contravention  of  a  statute  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p    12473). 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  is  my  duty  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  statement  is  completely  in- 
correct. I  do  not  charge  the  gentleman  with  deliberate  mis- 
statement. I  notice  that  he  cites  as  his  source  for  this  charge 
the  United  States  News,  and  perhaps  he  believed  the  statement 
when  he  read  it  in  that  publication.  But  the  statement  is  still 
incorrect,  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Madden  and  the  Board,  the 
record  must  be  corrected. 

There  are  only  two  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Madden  testi- 
fied concerning  these  so-called  lobbying  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Board's  appropriations.  One  was  before  the 
Smith  committee  investigating  the  Board,  and  the  other  was 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House.  I  refer  you  to  his  testimony  on  those  two 
occasions,  and  I  defy  any  Member  of  this  House  to  read  that 
testimony  and  show  me  wherein  Mr.  Madden  made  any  con- 
fession that  the  Board  violated  any  statute.  His  testimony 
before  the  Smith  committee  appears  at  volume  II,  pages 
698-700  and  volume  III,  pages  1-10,  of  the  verbatim  record 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  The  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
appears  at  pages  596-604  of  the  printed  record  of  those 
hearings. 

Mr  Madden  did  testify  that  he  considered  it  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  poUcy  whether  the  Board  should  let  the  labor  unions 
know  that  the  Boards  1937  appropriation  was  being  cut  in 
half  or  whether  the  Board  should  sit  idly  by  and  let  its  work 
be  crippled  without  informing  those  who  were  relying  upon 
the  Board  to  protect  their  rights  under  this  statute  •  Smith 
committee  record,  vol.  II.  p.  699).  He  did  not  at  any  time 
confess  to  a  violation  of  any  statute. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  legal  argument  about 
the  statute  in  question,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  two  things. 
First    the  statute,  passed  in  1919.  has  never  been  enforced 
against  any   agency,  and   indeed  was   apparently   generally 
unknown  until  it  was  dug  up  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Boerd.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Chair 
man  Smith,  of  the  Smith  committee,  in  fact,  stated  on  the 
record  that  "it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government  have  a  custom 
of  doing  a  good  deal  of  lobbying  when  their  appropriations 
are  at  sUke"  "Smith  committee  record,  vol.  III.  p.  10*.    In 
other  words,  here  is  a  practice,  right  or  wrong,  which  has  been 
engaged  in  lor  vears  by  many  agencies,  under  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations,  without  any  action 
being  taken,  and  now  the  Board  is  singled  out  for  .special 
criticism      I  do  not  sav  that  it  was  necessarily  right  for  the 
Board  to  do  what  it  did,  but  I  do  say  that  we  must  recognize 
that  if  the  Board  was  at  fault  it  was  no  more  so  than  many 
other  agencies. 

Secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion was  violated  by  the  Board's  actions  in  1937.  Tlie  Smith 
commiltee  itself  was  in  doubt  on  the  question,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  VirRinia.  Chairman  Smith,  publicly  admitted  <vol. 
in.  p.  iO>.  and  asked  the  Attorney  General  for  an  opinion. 
The  Attorney  General  replied  that  the  statute  was  one  of 
•uncertain  application."  and  suggested  that  since  everyone. 


including  the  Smith  committee,  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  about 
it,  it  would  be  well  for  Congress  to  rewrite  the  statute  so  as  to 
say  exactly  what  they  want  it  to  mean,  and  not  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  confusion.  By  this  time.  Chairman  Smith 
had  apparently  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  doubtful  nature  of 
the  question,  and  he  wrote  the  Attorney  General  that  he 
thought  the  statute  was  'clear  and  explicit ."  These  letters  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  intermediate  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Smith  Committee. 

I  have  had.  as  the  House  knows,  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
observe  Mr.  Madden  and  his  work.  He  was.  in  my  opinion, 
a  public  servant  of  the  very  highest  type,  and  I  know  that 
he  would  never  knowingly  violate  a  law.  I  think  it  very 
unfortunate  that  a  man  of  his  splendid  character  and  in- 
tegrity should  be  so  attacked,  and  I  believe  the  attacks  upon 
him  are  the  result  of  his  intelligent,  honest,  and  courageous 
administration  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


Is   United   Slates   To   Be  Incorporated  in   British 

Empire? 


EXTENSION  OV  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

[From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York,  September  28,  19401 

IS    UNFTED    STATES    TO    BE    INCORPORATED    IN    BRFTISH    EMPIRE? 

Is  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  the  goal 
whlcli  Is  aimed  at  by  President  Roosevelt?  Undoubtedly  this 
.scheme  was  dlsrussed  last  summer  by  the  President  and  King 
George  VI  of  England  at  Hyde  Park.  The  proposed  alliance  would 
change  the  course  of  American  history  and  make  the  United  States 
the  secondary  partner  In  an  Imperialistic  project  to  control  the 
world  V^'ill  our  American  Institutions  be  scrapped  In  favor  of 
imperialism  and  world  domination  In  partnership  with  the  British 

Empire'' 

The  rumored  negotiations  t>etween  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  discussed  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  September 
19th  when  Richard  Stokes,  a  Laborlte  member,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  Anglo-American  union,  asked   the  following  question: 

-Whether  in  view  of  the  approval  of  the  policy  of  leasing  bases 
to  the  United  States  and  that  of  closer  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  he  will  give  assurance  that 
before  any  union  of  the  kind  proposed  to  France  be  put  forward  he 
win  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  possible  discussion  by  the 

Major  Attlee.  speaking  for  the  Government,  replied: 
"The  Prime  Minister  Is  prepared  to  give  assurance  that  If  ever  any 
such  far-reaching  scheme  is  put  forward  as  suggested  In  the  ques-- 
tlon   every  opportunity  will  be  given  for  discussion  by  the  House. 

An  alliance  or  union  on  similar  lines  was  offered  to  France  before 
her  surrender  to  Germany  and  was  rejected  by  Premier  Pa^i  Key- 
naud  before  hi.s  resignation  The  discussion  In  the  House  of  Corn- 
mons  on  an  Anglo-Anierlcan  alliance  aroused  general  comment  In 
Washlneton  where  It  was  revealed  that  already  conversations  re- 
garding bases  in  the  Pacmc  have  been  going  on  between  Secre^ij 
Hull  I^Drd  Lothian,  and  the  Australian  Minister,  Richard  G^  Casey. 
A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  of  September  20  refera 
in  part  as  follows  to  the  discu.ssions  being  carried  on  between 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  England's  representatives: 

•Washington,  September  19  —Conversations  have  been  going  on 
between  the  United  Stales  Government  and  representatlvesof  the 
British  Empire  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  Informal  but  closer  co- 
cperation  of  the  English-speaking  parts  of  ^^e  world  particularly 
with  regard  to  Joint  use  of  naval  and  air  bases  for  mutual  defense. 
riinlomatlc  circles  learned  today. 

-Rwas  pointed  out,  hcw.ver,  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  adopted  as  part  of  its  ba*lc  defense  policy,  the  thesis  that  war 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  close  to  the  shores  of  this  country 
The  rlKhiof  thTs  country  to  use  of  bouses  in  Africa,  from  which  any 
attlck  upon  south  America  presumably  would  be  launched,  and  In 
the  Far  East,  would  be  of  great  value.  It  was  asserted. 

^Diplomats  In  Washington  said  that  "^  J,o^"iS,„^"  *"^.„*"  *£! 
usual  sense  of  the  word  had  been  considered  What  Is  being  dis- 
ced ^merely  an  arrangement  on  bases  which  might  be  bandied 
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br  KBPCiitlTe  fectloa  u  far  u  thl«  country  Is  concerned      No  final 
dccUluuK  are  expected  until  Novembtr.  dlplonaatic  source*  said 

As  Ei^lund  xa  hard  pressed  at  borne  she  Is  not  In  a  pcsK.on  to 
protect  the  part  of  her  empire  »n  the  Par  East,  and  the  Washington 
idmlnlstr^tion  la  taking  st«pa  to  BifrKuanl  her  po68«Blona  In  China 
and  the  Paciftc  It  la  very  evident  that  strict  neuirahiy  is  not  ot>- 
merxetl  aiid  is  M.-condary  to  giving  all  possible  aid  to  Enslaud^ 

No  tor.Krr  will  Era<land  exercise  a  dominent  role  In  the  ^orld. 
Driven  out  of  Eur<^pe  «he  no  lotwrer  ts  recarded  by  the  other  powers. 
Me  or  amall.  with  re«r  or  awe  To  regain  her  former  pnjiti^e.  in  her 
desperation,  she  is  anxious  for  an  alliance  or  partnership  **tb  the 
United  Slates  to  regam  her  shattered  control  of  ^^Jf^]*'^-'^.,.  ^•". 
Amerira  step  down  from  her  hli?h  e«ate  to  save  "P^^.'**''"'  ipmr^^ 
and  rellnquuh  h«r  own  place  as  an  example  in  freedom  and  democ- 

"xh^pnie^labTSh  and  the  return  UdoubUul.  It  would  be  a  trajfed? 
It  Amtrica  would  embrace  Impertaluim  and  exchange  >ts  free  mnnu-  i 
tlons  for  those  which  have  resulted  ii.  p.-r»odlc  ^'"^  »"  ^^^  ^Id  Wjld^  , 
The  America  that  we  have  known  and  which  had  been  t^-e  P^We  cf  , 
past  generation*  would  be  excbanjred  for  Imperialism  and  totahtar-  , 
unlsm  Who  would  like  to  see  sucb  a  retrogres.slon  by  a  pe<  pic  who 
have  been  Bn  example  in  freedom  to  all  oPP^"«^„P^"P'*;  „„„„„„,    i 

The  British-American  proposal  discussed  In  the  House  of  Comnions 
and  on  the  same  day  in  Washington  re^"}^ /arn^ie  s  P';^^^^^ ^^ 
his  book.  Triumphant  Democracy,  publlsbed  in  1883.     His  woras  are 

"••Tbe^nly  course  for  Britain  seems  to  be  reunion  with  her  giant 
Child  or  sure  decline  to  a  secor.dary  place,  and  then  to  a  comparative 
insignificance  In  the  future  annals  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
which  is  to  increase  so  rapidly  In  America 

•Let  men  say  what  they  will,  therefore.  I  say  that  as  sure  as  the 
sun  in  the  heaven  once  fhone  on  Brttons  and  Americans  united  _o 
sulVl?  Is  It  one  morning  to  rise  shire  upon,  and  greet  again  the 
Re-United  States    the  British -American  Union  '  ^    ,  .   j 

Another  British  imperialist.  CecU  Rhodes,  the  diamond  kind 
alM  worked  f«  an  Bngllsh-domlnnted  world  His  ftrst  ^^lll 
Sleeted    t^t    a    secret   sc^.ety    ahould    be   endowed    with    the    fol- 

*°  "Tlfe  °ex^tJiJslon  of  British  role  throuRhout  the  world  *  *  ' 
the  co^onSuon  by  British  aubjecta  of  ail  lands  where  the  means 
S  mSlWd  arratUlnable  by  energy,  labor,  and  enterprise. 
and  espe^uny  the  occupation  by  British  settlers  of  the  entire 
^tto^^  of  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
?S^iS.ds  of  qS^s  and  Candia.  the  whole  of  Sotith  America 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  not  heretofore  possessed  by  Great 
BrWm  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  ^aboard  of 
China  and  Japwi.  the  ulUmate  recoven,-  of  the  United  States  of 
America   as   an    Integral    part   of    the   British    Emp;re 

Carnegle-»  prophecy  and  CecU  Rhodes'  will  embody  the  wn- 
liltion  of  the  Kngllfh  rtUlng  caste  to  include  the  world  In  the 
BrlUah  Empire.  These  two  Imperialists  devoted  large  portions 
of  theU   immense  fortunes   to  carry  out  their   ideas 

The  uresent  admlnUtxatkm  In  Washington  seems  to  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  Came«le  and  Cecil  Rhodes  Already  the  prellm- 
inarv  steps  have  been  taken  to  Incorporate  the  United  State.<^  In  the 
British  anplre  The  subUe  deal  for  submarine  and  aerial  bases  In 
Mchanae  for  de»t«>yer8  Is  the  first  step  for  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  Our  BoosevelU.  Hulls.  Stlnusons,  Willkies.  Lehmans.  and 
LftOiiardlas  prefer  partlclpaUcn.  even  a  secondary  role,  in  n  world 
emslrc  to  freedom  in  an  independent  Republic  The  departure 
from  Amertcan  institutions  Is  daring  and  revolutionary  The  vot- 
ers are  not  consulted  and  the  demand  that  they  be  given  a  voice 
before  T»*'"g  such  a  momentous  step  is  certain  to  be  Ignored  and 
ridiculed. 

Are  Americana  willing  to  go  back  tmder  the  British  flag,  repudiate 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  rejoice  at  being  dragged  at  the 
chariot  wheels  of  empire?  Will  the  people  wait  until  the  American 
flag  u  hauled  down  before  they  wake  up  to  the  danger  with  which 
they  are  confronted? 

If  Amenran  li.stttutlons  are  to  be  preserved  for  ourselves  and  our 
poetertty  there  Is  no  time  to  be  lost  The  time  for  action  has 
come  Send  Americans  to  Congress,  not  rubber  stamps  or  yes 
men  The  country  Is  in  danger  Snap  out  of  your  long  slumber 
axMl  act  now  while  jmi  have  a  country  to  save  and  defend. 


Important  Legislation  Before  Consrress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Spenker.  there  is  evidence  that 
Congress  will  adjourn,  or  at  least  recess,  within  the  next 
few  davs.  The  reason  given  is  that  now  all  that  can  be  done 
for  national  defense  has  been  accomplished.  I  was  In  favor 
of  sidetracking  everythitig  else  when  it  appeared  that  speed 
was  absolutely  essenUal  to  get  our  defense  program  under 


way   so  as  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  possible  attack  from 
any 'possible  outside  source.    But  we  have  done  that  now.  and 
yet  most  of  us  agree  that  this  is  no  tune  to  run  out  on  the 
people  that  sent  us  here  to  represent  and  speak  for  them. 
They  want  us  to  slay  here  as  long  as  the  cond.tions  are  in 
this  uncertain  dangerou.s  state.    But  ^^hIle  we  remain  here 
I   why  then  do  we  not  take  up  some  pending  measures  that 
I   vitally  need  to  be  considered,  for  the  relief  and  ffcun;^  °^ 
I   millions  of  our  people.    There  are  bills  such  as  the  To%%n- 
'   send  plan  to  provide  security  for  the  aged,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  milLons  of  jobs  for  the  now  unemployed.     A 
number  of  us  have  tried  our  best  to  urge  Members  to  sign 
the   petiUon   on   the   Speaker's   desk.     We   still    ne^    more 
signatures.    Whv  cannot  we  force  this  bill  on  the  floor  for 
consideration?    Even  if  some  Members  do  not  favor  the  bill 
as  it  is  written.  Lhcy  will  have  a  chance  to  offer  amend- 
ments that  miRht  make  it  better,  and  to  theu:  liking. 

I  consider  the  most  important  bill  now  pending  is  the 
Townsend  bill,  because  when  this  defense  spending  or  tem- 
porary boom  ends,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  much  worse  depres- 
sion than  ever  before.  Unless  we  do  something  about  it  now. 
provide  for  those  past  60.  so  that  the  younger  people  can 
have  their  jobs.  I  hate  to  think  what  our  problem  will  be  a  few 
years  hence,  without  Congress  recognizing  it  now.  Th^  same 
thing  is  true  about  the  farmers  and  home  owners.  We  should 
consider   seme   of    the   important   bills   pending   before    we 

adjourn. 

We  must  pass  legislation  to  make  their  homes  secure,  by 
lowering  interest  rates,  rearrange  and  refinance  delinquent 
loans,  and  extend  the  payment  period  over  30  or  40  years. 
There  are  several  such  bills  pending  and  I  wish  to  mention 
only  a  few  that  I  introduced  along  these  lines.  First.  I  have 
for  several  years  worked  toward  the  cost-of-production  prin- 
ciple, and  my  bill.  H.  R.  2376.  is  still  in  committee.  Several 
others  have  the  same  bill  pending,  and  we  have  a  petition  on 
the  desk,  hoping  to  force  it  out  for  consideration.  E\-eryt)ody 
agrees  that  principle  is  sound,  and  until  that  is  adopted, 
farmers -will  be  foreclosed  by  the  thousands  each  year.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Congressman  Hull,  and  I 
introduced  the  so-called  dairy  bills.  H.  R.  6500  and  6530, 
which  were  demanded  by  all  Wisconsin  farmers  as  well  as 
dairy  fanners  all  over  the  country-.  We  succeeded  in  having 
short  hearings  before  House  and  Senate  committees,  where 
a  large  number  of  farmers  appeared.  The  House  committee 
refused  to  report  it,  and  it  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate 
committee. 

Do  you  not  tiilnk  that  dairying  Is  entitled  to  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  when  its  value  is  more  than  the  two  next 
largest  farm  commodities  combined?     Another  bill  important 
I   to  the  dairy  industry  is  H.  R.  5475.  which  I  introduced  early  in 
the  session.   That  bin  would  regulate  the  importation  of  dairy 
products,  and  would  subject  them  to  the  same  sanitary  and 
health  regulations  that  our  own  farmers  are  subjected  to. 
1   Why  should  we  permit  these  products,  including  li\'estock.  to 
I  be  brought  Into  this  country  in  competition  with  ours  and 
not  be  forced  to  show  that  the  cattle  have  been  inspected  and 
are  free  of  disease  the  same  as  ours  must  be?    Then  the  most 
important  bill  to  more  than  half  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
Is  the  bill  Intrcduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  by  Senators 
Whitler  and  La  PoLLrm  to  refinance  farm  mortgaces  at  a 
low  interest  rate.    I  introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  House  on 
June  19.  1938.  as  H   R.  6910.     Since  then  several  similar  bills 
have  been  Introduced  by  other?.  incKidinp  Mr.  Jowts   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.    The  Senate  bill 
was  passed  by  that  body  early  this  year,  but  the  House  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  f\»  to  bring  it  on  the  floor,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  great  many  Members  from  agricultural  States.    I 
do  not  care  if  it  is  my  bill  or  somebody  else's  bill  that  finally 
Is  considered.    All  I  want  is  to  brine  it  up  for  consideration  and 
passage  so  that  those  thousands  of  distressed  farmers  can 
have  their  indebtedness  reamortized  over  a  longer  period  and 
at  lower  interest  rates. 

The  same  thing  is  true  cf  the  home  owners;  several  bills 
arc  pending  that  would  do  the  same  for  thrm.  that  should 
be  taken  care  of  now.    These  are  vitally  necessary  and  im- 
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portant  bills,  and  Congress  should  take  them  up  now  while 
we  are  in  session,  and  the  defense  program  is  di.sposed  of. 
Another  bill  pending  since  last  year  that  I  introduced  is  i 
H.  R.  7092.  That  would  increase  the  import  duty  on  dairy 
products,  and  would  aid  our  fanners  in  that  it  would  keep 
foreign  countries  out  unless  the  price  went  up  considerably 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Ever  since  I  came 
to  Congress  I  have  tried  to  do  something  to  relieve  thousands 
of  farmers  that  received  one  or  more  of  the  so-called  feed  and 
seed  loans  during  the  drought  years.  My  bill  this  session  is 
H.  R.  988.  which  I  introduced  early  in  1939.  A  number  cf 
Similar  bills  are  alto  pending.  I  have  always  believed  that 
these  were  loans  made  in  an  emergency,  and  should  have  been 
treated  as  all  other  emergency  help  to  our  people  were 
treated,  and  the  farmer  should  be  permitted  to  repay  them 
with  work  on  local  projects  similar  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  W.  P.  A.  Most  of  those  still  pending  will  never  be 
repaid  in  cash.  It  costs  the  Government  all  or  more  than 
they  will  ever  collect  to  carry  them,  and  keep  men  out  in  the 
field  harassing  the  farmers  in  an  attempt  to  collect  them. 
We  have  canceled  many  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  nations 
and  corporations,  why  not  cancel  a  hundred  million  of  these 
old  feed  and  seed  loans,  or  at  least  pernUt  them  to  be  repaid 
with  labor  on  public  projects. 

Thousands  have  lost  their  farms  because  of  cream-check 
assignmenLs  for  these  emergency  loans,  which  caused  taxes 
and  interest  to  become  delinquent,  and  eventual  foreclosures. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  equally  important  things  for 
us  to  do  before  we  talk  about  going  home  until  after  election. 
The  people  have  sent  us  here  to  take  care  of  their  interest. 
Our  major  business  this  year  of  course  was  to  provide  for 
preparedness.  It  was  right  to  drop  everything  eLse  until  that 
was  done.  We  have  taken  care  of  everything  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Nation  that  those  in  charge  and  who  should  know 
indicated  to  be  necessary.  The  world  situation  at  this  time 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  dangerous  for  America  than 
at  any  time  since  this  war  started.  I  believe  it  is  too  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  leave  here  even  for  1  week.  How  can  the 
people  have  confidence  in  us  if  we  run  home  to  look  for  votes, 
when  our  country  may  become  involved  any  day?  Let  us 
remain  here  and  take  up  some  of  these  most  important  bills 
still  pending,  that  vitally  affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of  all 
our  people.  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  for  adjournment  or  even 
recess;  we  have  work  to  do.  and  we  should  remain  here  until 
the  new  Congress  comes  here  next  January. 


Some  Observations  on  Our  Farm  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


TTMEI.Y  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR  FARM  PROORAM  BY  CX  P. 
BIEIXSOK  SUCCESSFUL  COTTON  GROWER,  AND  PRESIDENT. 
FROM  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT.  OF  THE  STAPLE  COTTON  CO- 
OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION   OF    GREENWOOD.   MISS. 


Mr    WHITTINGTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  citizen 

of  the  Cotton  Belt  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  producing  and  marketing  cotton  than  my  able  constituent. 
Mr  O  F  B  edsoe.  of  Greenwood.  Miss.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  successful  cotton  growers  in  the  belt.  Some 
20  years  ago  he  founded  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  the  president  of  that  association  through 
the  years  He  has  given  much  thought  not  only  to  the  prob- 
lems of  cotton  growing  but  to  agricultural  questions  gen- 
erally. He  points  out  that  our  pohcy  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture is  unsound.    He  maintains  that  agriculture  is  entitled 


to  equality  with  industry.  He  suggests  a  ratio  that  will  solve 
the  problem.  He  maintains  that  excess  raw  materials  can  be 
exchanged  for  imported  raw  materials  without  any  drain 
on  the  Public  Tieasury;  import  duties  would  thus  balance  ex- 
port subsidies.  I  commend  his  observations  to  all  interested 
in  the  solution  of  farm  problems. 

Mr.  Bledso?  has  recently  forwarded  to  me  an  article  on 
the  farm  program.  Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  this  article,  to  wit: 

Let  agriculture  tnlce  thp  most  charitable  view  of  the  aspirants 
for  our  ipadctthlp  and  give  full  credit  fcr  intellectual  honesty, 
which  is  the  rarett  virtue,  and  reduce  the  question  to  one  of  eco- 
nomic common  honesty. 

When  this  Government  was  organized  the  poptilatlon  was  90 
percent  agricultural  and  10  percent  Industrial,  with  an  ordinary 
standard  of  living.  Our  infant  Industry  was  protected  with  a  mild 
form  of  artificial  price  structure  that  would  not  unduly  interfere 
with  the  exchange  of  our  excess  agricultural  units  cf  wealth  for 
needed  industrial  products  of  other  nations.  From  these  early  days 
industry  has  done  a  wonderful  Job  in  building  up  a  higher  standard 
of  living  with  a  tremendous  consumption  of  hviman  labor,  and  now 
cur  national  population  is  76  percent  indu.'^lrial  and  24  percent 
agrlruliural. 

During  our  150  years  of  prowth  to  131.000  000  population  agricvil- 
ture  has  increased  its  plant  to  maintain  1  ton  of  food  and  32 
pounds  of  flt>er  per  capita  to  teed  and  clothe  the  Nation,  with  a  con- 
tinuous excess  as  insurance  again;>t  famine.  After  the  Industrial 
exceeded  the  ogricultural  population  our  leadership  continued  to 
raise  our  artlflcinl  price  structure  until  It  has  now  reached  f9.000.- 
000,000  above  world  prices,  and  the  a;jricultural  labor-hour  can  buy 
only  one-third  as  much  of  industrial  labor-hours  as  in  other  highly 
lndu.siriallzed  nations  of  the  world. 

The  76-percent  Industrial  majority  must  eventually  realize  that 
all  labor  performs  a  duhl  function  of  prodvicing  and  consuming 
units  of  wealth  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  greatest  volume  of 
unit.«  of  wealth  consisting  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
produces  the  highest  standard  of  living  and  that  any  device  thai 
hinders  this  economic  process  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  welfare  of  our 
civilization. 

There  are  two  proposals  by  the  present  aspirants  for  our  leader- 
ship, both  of  which  are  based  on  obtaining  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  obtained  by  domestic  taxation,  and  neither  of 
which  provides  full  economic  justice  Both  straddle  and  becloud  the 
Issue  for  fear  of  alienating  the  76-percent  industrial  population. 
One  proposes  equality  solely  on  domestic  consumption,  a  polit.cal 
arrangement,  while  the  other  provides  partial  equality  on  present 
production.  Both  are  based  on  political  doles  and  political  cen- 
tralized control  from  the  United  States  Treasury— a  sure  method  to 
wreck  this  form  of  government  that  we  Inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers Both  promote  the  trend  to  curtail  production  of  agricul- 
tural units  of  wealth  and  to  adjust  our  agricultural  plant  to  do- 
mestic consumption,  with  utter  disregard  of  what  will  happen  to 
our  excess   agricultural    lands   and   excess   agricultural    labor. 

Both  agree  on  the  size  of  the  food  factory  or  farm,  with  utter 
disregard  of  size  required  to  procure  managerial  ability,  coordina- 
tion and  mass  production— the  basic  foundation  of  American  suc- 
cess Both  agree  to  put  this  into  effect  by  government  purchase  of 
family-size  farms  and  give  the  farmer  40  years  to  pay  for  It,  with 
a  very  cheap  rental  charge  for  the  money  Is  this  a  democratic 
governmental  function  or  sound  economic  policy,  or  are  they  both 

lost  in  an  economic  jungle? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  simple  economic  honesty,  the  leadersnip 
of  this  Nation  should  meet  this  Issue  squarely  with  meiital  hon- 
esty and  without  fear  of  the  76-percent  Industrial  majority  of  our 
citizenship  Give  American  agriculture  an  equal  exchange  ratio 
with  the  other  agricultural  producers  of  the  world,  and  the  efll- 
cient  American  farmer  will  build  up  a  standard  of  living  that  wlU 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  our  entire  population,  and  there  wlU  no 
longer  be  a  farm  problem. 

The  agricultural  minorltv  wants  only  to  be  treated  with  common 
honestv  We  do  not  want  a  political  dole  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  We  onlv  want  economic  Justice  If  the  leadership  of 
this  Government  honestlv  thinks  that  an  artificial  price  structure 
Is  best  for  us  all  then  agriculture  should  have  a  fixed  equal  arti- 
ficial" price  above  world  prices  for  its  total  production  cf  units  of 
wealth  and  all  imp  irtat  ions  .should  be  taxed  up  to  the  artificial 
price  level       Prior  to  World  War  I,  our  agricultural  exports  serviced 

I    our  foreign  debts,  and  now  in  order  to  produce  a  balanced  economy, 
our  excess  agricultural  raw  materials  should  be  exchanged  at  world 

!    prices  for  our   imported  raw   materials  without   removing  any  do- 
mestic tax  monev  from   the  United  States  Treasury    as  the   import 

1    duties  would  balance   export   subsidies      Trade   between   nations  Is 

'    now  a  governmental  supervised  function. 

;        In  our  domestic  economy  agricultural  and  Industrial  labor  are  as 
economically  interlocked  as  Siamese  twins,  and  cur  national  pros- 

'     nerlty    is    controlled    by    nurlcultural    and    industrial    parity       This 
method  of  forcing  agriculture  into  economic  slavery  will  go  down 

'    in  history  as  the  greatest  economic  blunder  that  was  ever  foisted  on 
a  peaceful  and  acquiescent  minority,  and  at  the  same  time  Is  the 

I    basic  cause  of  recurring  depressions  in  our  domestic  economy. 
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Our  p*»ceful  •grtcuUural  minority  Uvea  In  the  eternal  hope  that 
common  honeaty  and  economic  Justice  will  eventually  prevail  for 
the  benefit  of  our  entire  Nation.  We  have  as  yet  not  lost  faith  in 
equal  rights  to  all  and  favors  to  none. 

Now  1»  the  opportune  time  to  fLx  all  price*  with  equality  and  pre- 
vent the  disaster  cauwd  by  World  War  I  and  remove  agrtcultxire 
out  of  the  Oovcmment  Treasury. 


Gold,  the  Government,  and  Danger— Devaluation, 
Repudiation,  Inflation,  Devastation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  man  wonders 
why  all  the  gold  is  owned  by  the  Government  and  stored  at 
Port  Knox. 

He  wonders  what  It  Is  all  about,  and  why.  and  what  will 

happen. 

If  no  person  in  this  country  can  possess  any  gold  and  the 
Other  countries  go  off  the  gold  sUndard.  will  it  make  the 
accumulated  gold  worthless— a  pile  of  metal  of  no  commer- 
cial value  in  exchange?  he  asks. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  situation  to  those  who  have 
Inquired  of  me  by  saying  that  the  greatest  danger  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Oovemment  owned  the  gold  and  that  the 
power  of  further  devaluation  of  the  dollar  surrendered  to  the 
President  constituted  the  threat  of  inflation  or  repudiation. 
Now  comes  Harry  Scherman  with  his  comprehensive  state- 
ment in  the  book  entitled  "The  Real  Danger  in  Our  Gold." 
which  under  the  heading  "Gold,  the  Government,  and  the 
economic  future"  is  very  ably  and  concisely,  yet  under- 
standlngly  reviewed  by  D.  W.  Ellsworth,  who  says: 

The  real  danger  In  our  gold,  according  to  Mr  Scherman.  Is  not 
that  other  countries  will  decide  to  do  without  it.  thus  leaving  the 
Unlt^  States  with  a  huge  quantity  of  "worthless"  metal,  but  that 
ttft  posaesslon  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  constitutes  a  tempta- 
tion to  repudUte  the  national  debt  through  further  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  In  support  of  this  argument  he  marshals  an  Inter- 
esting army  of  facts.  First,  our  monetary  gold  stock  continues 
to  expand  to  new  high  records,  and  the  larger  the  gold  stock  the 
greater  the  paper  profit  that  can  t>e  made  by  devaluing  the  dollar. 
Second,  our  national  debt  also  continues  to  expand  to  new  high 
records,  with  further  expansion  inevitable  because  of  the  defense 
program:  and  the  greater  the  debt  the  t;reater  will  be  the  tempta- 
Uon  to  repudiate  It.  Third,  the  present  admmistratlon  has  al- 
ready devalued  the  dollar  once;  there  i.s  no  guaranty  that  it  or 
seme  future  administration  will  not  devalue  It  again. 

Gold,  far  from  being  internationally  VAlueless, '  is  still  the  only 
internationally  acceptable  money  That  Is  one  reason  why  for- 
eigners have  been  able  to  use  It  liberally  for  tran.-Jerrlng  their 
wealth  from  poUUcally  unstable  countries  to  the  United  S'ates, 
which  at  the  mooaent  is  regarded  as  the  safest  country  in  which 
to  own  property.  The  circunisUince  that  makes  our  gold  hoard 
unique  In  economic  history  is  its  sole  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment For  the  first  time  In  a  democratic  country,  according  to 
Mr.  Scherman.  the  private  pcaseasiou  of  gold  has  been  forbidden 
by  law. 

This  law  Is  dangerous  because  It  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  determine,  within  certain  limits,  the  sold  content  of  the  dollar. 
If  private  citizens  were  permitted  to  own  gold,  there  would  be  an 
automatic  check  on  the  use  of  tins  power,  because  as  soon  as 
private  citizens  began  to  fear  further  devaluation,  they  would 
demand  gold,  and  its  possession  would  serve  as  a  protection  against 
dllut:ou  of  the  purchasing  power  of  paper  currency  and  bank 
deposits. 

The  preaent  law  makes  paper  currency  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private.  With  gold  ownership  prohibited,  our  (taper 
currency  is  flat  money,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  money 
any  country  can  have  Mr  Scherman  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  fnimcrs  of  the  Constitution  voted  down  a  provision  which 
!|rould  have  given  Congress,  the  President,  or  the  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  declare  paper  currency  to  be  legal  tender.  Mr.  Schernuin 
might  have  added  that  In  all  probability  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
deciding  in  favor  of  the  Government  In  the  gold-clause  cases,  did 
•o  mainly  because  a  majority  of  the  Court  believed  that  to  insist 
upon  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  gold  clause  would  catise  severe 
economic  disturbance,  so  there  was  no  Just  way  of  rectifying  an 
luijust  fait  accompli. 


With  private  gold  ownership  prohibited,  tnere  Is  no  automatic 
restraint  on  deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  Treasiu-y  at  present  sells  bonds  to  banks,  thus  acqiair.ug 
deposits  on  the  books  of  the  banks  As  the  Government  checks 
out  these  fund.s  for  defense  projects,  work  relief  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  recipients  buv  goods  from  producers,  who  put  the 
proceeds  back  in  the  banks.  It  Is  a  race  between  Govenunent 
debt  and  bank  deposits,  hence  the  spectacle  of  Idle  mone> 
and  "excess  reserves"  Experience  shows  that  undue  expansion 
of  deposit  currency  Js  fraut^ht  with  danger.  U  private  gold 
ownership  were  permitted,  there  would  be  "^^  a"^°"^»^^'^„^^^■ 
stralnt  on  deposit-currency  expansion,  because  when  indlUduaU 
became  alarmed  over  the  rise  in  the  public  debt,  they  would 
demand  gold  That  would  bring  about  a  rise  In  interest  rates, 
making  it  increasingly  expensive  for  the  Government  to  go  into 

debt.  ,         ,  . 

The  Germans  have  threatened  to  abandon  the  use  ol  goia 
after  the  present  war,  but  to  do  so  they  would  either  have  to 
find  a  new  commodity  which  would  be  acceptable  as  money  in 
settling  international  balances  or  else  they  would  have  to  use 
the  barter  system  No  other  commodity  as  generally  acceptatjle 
as  gold  has  yet  been  round,  nor  is  there  any  Immediate  likeU- 
hood  that  one  will  be.  The  use  of  the  barter  system  by  Germany 
thus  far  has  been  as  an  admittedly  un.satlsfactory  substitute 
for  an  Inadequate  gold  supply.  Hence  there  is  no  danger  that  In 
the  longer  future  our  gold  stock  will  oe  rendered  valueless  by  the 
widespread  use  of  Internatlom  1  barter. 

In  any  event,  the  prohibition  of  private  gold  ownership  has  al- 
ready made  It  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
arbitrary  methods  designed  to  control  prices  to  prevent  runaway 
markets  In  periods  of  increasingly  active  demand  for  goods.  Bu- 
reaucracv  Ijegets  bureaucracy,  and  it  is  Mr  Schermans  beliof  that 
in  Its  efforts  to  substitute  arbitrary  for  automatic  controls  the  Gov- 
ernment will  find  Itself  compelled  to  extend  Its  present  powers  so  that 
the  final  outcome  will  be  the  complete  subjugation  of  private  enter- 
prise This,  of  course,  means  the  end  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
emergence  of  a  totalitarian  state,  as  In  Germany  and  Italy 

Mr.  Scherman  evidently  set  out  to  explain  the  complex  factors  in 
our  present  gold  slttiatlo'n  In  language  which  would  be  understood 
by  the  layman.  He  has  succeeded  There  are  errors,  but  they  are 
comparatUely  unlmp<.irtant,  and  his  main  contentions  and  conclu- 
sions are  sound 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  a  subservient  Congress  granted  the  Secretary 
'  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  impose  taxes.  They  pave  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  a  power  so 
!  great  over  the  lives  of  men  as  never  heretofore  to  have  been 
I  enjoyed,  save  by  a  complete  despot.  And  this  is  America. 
'       God  save  the  state. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OK   WYt)MlNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  vital  task  facin?; 
this  country  is  to  defend  it  adequately  and  quickly.  The 
axis  powers  are  soaking  Europe  in  blood;  they  are  laying  the 
world  waste.  And  America,  rich  and  desirable,  still  stands 
defenseless. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  petty 
criticism.  The  matter  is  too  serious  for  that.  It  is  said  in 
the  hope  that  this  country  can  avoid  the  tragic  delays  of 
England  under  Chamberlain;  that  it  can  escape  the  faie  cf 
France. 

And  how  has  the  United  States,  under  its  present  leader- 
ship, set  about  organizing  the  machinery  for  her  own 
defense? 

The  President  appointed,  at  the  end  of  May  1940,  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission.  The  function  of  this 
Commission  is  to  advi.se  the  National  Defense  Council,  which, 
in  turn,  is  a  council  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

The  Defense  Advisory  Commis.sion  consists  of  William  S. 
Knudsen,  advisor  on  industrial  production;  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  advisor  on  industrial  material;  Ralph  Budd.  advisor 
on  transportation;  Chester  C.  Davis,  advisor  on  emplojTnent; 
Sidney  Hillman,  advisor  on  employment;  Leon  Henderson, 
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advisor  on  price  stabilization;  Harriet  Elliot,  advisor  on  con- 
sumer production. 

On  this  beard  of  seven,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  four  better 
men  for  the  immediate  job  of  arming  this  country  than 
Knudsen,  Stettinius,  Davis,  and  Budd.  , 

But  what  is  its  function?  I 

First:  Note  that  this  group  of  seven  is  purely  advisory  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Second:  Note  that,  of  the  membership  on  the  Council  for 
National  Defense,  Ickes,  of  Interior;  Maclam  Perkins,  of  La- 
bor; and,  until  very  recently,  Wallace,  of  Agriculture,  and 
Hopkins,  of  Commerce,  constituted  a  four-to-two  voting 
strength  against  Knox,  of  Navy,  and  Stimson,  of  War.  War  , 
and  Navy  are  in  the  position  of  finding  themselves  a  hope- 
less minority  en  the  Cauncil, 

Congressman  Martin  Dies,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee Inve-'^tipating  Un-American  Activities,  has  given  us 
plenty  of  cause  to  stispect  the  impartial  judgment  of  these 
four.  His  committee  recently  revealed  that  Ickes,  Hopkins, 
Wallace,  and  Mme.  Perkins  are  supporting  on  their  Depart- 
ment pay  roU.s  pinks,  reds,  and  outright  registered  Commu- 
nists.    Ickes  employed  34;  Hopkins,  15;  Wallace,  106;  Perkins, 

And  do  not  lose  sight  of  what  Communists  stand  for. 
Their  cau.<:e  is  the  destruction  of  private  industry,  the  over- 
throw of  this  form  of  government.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Martin  Dies,  further  stated,  acccrdinp  to  a  recent  San 
Francisco  release,  concerning  the  Madam  and  Ickes  that: 

If  these  leaders  In  the  Government  continue  to  lend  aid  and  com- 
fort to  th?  enemy.  I  favor  every  American  driving  them  out  of 
office 

Those  are  strong  words,  but  they  are  backed  up  by  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  peril  this  country  faces  from  the  silent, 
sly,  and  relentless  enemies  within  her  Government. 

And  if  that  is  not  enough  to  show  the  sympathies  and 
leanings  of  the  majority  on  the  Defense  Council,  there  are  in 
this  country  right  now  700  deportable  aliens  sheltered  by 
Mme.  Perkins  and  her  Labor  Department.  These  four,  with 
their  voting  strength  on  the  Council,  have  the  power  to  do 
what  they  jolly  well  please  with  any  program  their  Advisory 
Commission  might  suggest.  In  such  hands  rests  our  national 
safety. 

And  who  heads  this  Council  for  National  Defense  and  the 
Advisory  Commission? 

There  is  no  head. 

Unless  it  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  he  is  too 
busy  being  a  candidate  to  pay  attention  to  such  matters.  He 
was  away  from  the  White  House  25  days  out  of  40  during  July 
and  AuRU'=t.  And  it  locks  as  though  he  will  not  be  home  much 
this  month  either.  A  ship  without  a  captain  in  a  sea  of 
submarines. 

And  why  is  the  Advisory  Defense  Council  still  a  board  with- 
out authority? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  lessons  of  World  War  No.  1? 

This  situation  must  be  corrected  at  once  if  our  defense  pro- 
gram is  to  proceed  rapidly  and  efficiently,  as  it  must  in  order 
to  keep  us  out  cf  war.    It  is  only  the  strong  who  survive. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     ^ 

Monday.  October  7,  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  seen  the  great 
Repubbc  of  France,  complacent  behind  her  Maginot  line 
fold  up  like  an  old  umbrella  before  the  might  of  Hitler.  It 
came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us.  It  was  inconceivable  that  her 
Government  had  failed  to  know  the  irresistible  weapon  for 


destruction  that  had  been  forged  across  their  borders.  The 
French  Government  knew  their  country  was  inadequately 
equipped  for  defense  against  it.  The  French  bureaucracy 
had  bogged  the  nation  down  in  indecision,  political  bickering, 
and  theoretical  social  experiments.  Therefore  we  are  im- 
pelled to  point  out.  not  in  a  critical  spirit,  the  symptoms  of 
France's  political  disease  in  our  own  defense  program.  We 
must  escr.pe  the  fate  of  France.  We  must  not  permit  a 
second  Chamberlain  in  this  country. 

The  apparent   fact   that  the  national-defense  program  is 
bogging  down  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Congress  voles  the  money  for  defense.  It  has  considered 
and  voted  upon  requests  for  specific  .sums  it  has  received 
from  the  President.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  these 
specific  sums  are  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  investigation  and 
consideration — not  by  whim.  The  Record  will  show  that 
the  ConKress.  during  the  last  7  years,  has  provided  all  but 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  that  was  requested  for  Army. 
Navy,  and  defense.  The  President  has  been,  and  still  is,  In 
a  position  to  know  better  than  any  man  exactly  the  peril  to 
our  national  safety.  If  his  Chief  of  the  Budget  requests  too 
little,  he  has  full  knowledge  cf  it. 

The  President.  Hitler,  Mu.«;.solini.  and  Stalin  all  rose  to 
power  contemporaneously — Hitler,  actually  within  a  few 
months  of  the  President,  Up  to  that  time  we  had  all  been 
believing  that  we  had  done  and  finished  a  job  in  World  War  I. 
We  had  been  busy  demobilizing — settling  down  in  factories 
and  farm= — readjusting  to  the  pursuits  of  peacetimes.  Had 
we  not  just  finished  making  the  world  "safe  for  democracy"? 
But  with  the  coming  of  Hitler,  a  new  situation  arose.  And 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "knew  just  what  it  all  meant  better  than  anyone 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

But.  knowing  what  he  must  have  known  and  what  he  knows 
today,  he  has  nevertheless  consistently  docked  the  Army  and 
Navy  requests  fcr  funds  before  they  ever  got  to  Congress. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  his  Budget  Chief,  slashes  have 
been  made  in  the  Army  and  Navy's  defense  requirements 
of  which  the  Congress  could  have  little  or  no  knowledge. 
What  little  Congress  has  found  out  makes  one  wonder  what 
the  whole  story  is.    But  this  we  do  know: 

On  May  24,  1940,  the  roads  of  Belgium  and  Prance  were 
choked  with  civilians  fleeing  before  Hitler's  Panzer  divisions. 
On  that  same  day  Admiral  Moreell.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  testified  at  hearing  on 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Navy  Department's  appropriation 
bill  of  1941. 

He  said  that  before  estimates  ever  reached  the  House,  the 
President's  Budget  Chief  had  eliminated  a  Navy  Department 
request  for  $3,000,000  to  build  a  .sorely  needed  breakwater 
for  our  air  ba.se  at  Coco  Solo  station  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Without  this  breakwater,  heavy  bombing  planes  could 
not  get  off  the  water  in  rough  weather  ipp.  108-109  of  the 
House  supplemental  hearings  on  Senate  amendments  on  Navy 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1941.) 

On  June  4.  1940,  the  very  day  an  aimy  of  freemen  was 
fighting  its  way  off  the  beach  at  Dunkerque,  General  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  testifying  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  1941  regarding  reduc- 
tions in  his  estimates  made  by  the  President's  Chief  of  the 
Budget.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  the  original  Army 
estimates  had  included,  he  said: 

We  a.skcd  beyond  that  amount  for  $240  000.000  for  critical  Items  of 
equipment  required  for  the  protective  mobilization  plan.  $205,000,- 
000  for  essential  Items  of  equipment  for  that  force,  $35,000,000  for 
Feacoast  defenses.  $45,000,000  for  Increased  arsenal  and  depot  facili- 
ties. •  •  •  The  War  Department  fell  that  It  was  time  to  get 
ready    (p.  65). 

On  the  same  day  this  testimony  was  bt>ing  given.  President 
Roosevelt  told  his  press  conference  Congress  might  as  well 
pack  up  and  go  home— they  were  only  staying  in  Wash- 
ington to  make  speeches.  On  September  13  of  this  year, 
with  unit  after  unit  of  National  Guard  being  mobilized 
for  intensive  defense  training,  the  Congress  discovered  that 
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an  Item  for  bousing  for  these  men  had  been  specifically  turned 
ck>wn  by  the  President's  Chief  of  Budget  to  the  tune  of  $128.- 
000.000  and  added  this  amount  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
Hearings  on  the  third  supplemental  national-defense  appro- 
priaUon  bill  for  IMl.  sUtement  made  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tab«ii). 

Congress  made  this  appropriation  without  the  approval  of 
the  President's  Budget  officer  and  entirely  on  its  own.  But 
for  the  alertness  of  the  Congress,  the  National  Guard  might 
have  fouiKl  it  tough  going  this  winter.  But  the  President  hed 
not  informed  the  Congress  of  these  things. 

But  we  do  know  this:  That  General  Marshall,  in  referring 
to  the  70.000  men  maneuvering  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  last 
spring,  said: 

There  are  abaolutely  no  reserves  of  material  or  men.  •  •  •  If 
they  were  bo«i>bed  actually  Instead  of  theoretically,  there  Is  no 
duplicate  truck  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  If  our 
pUotii  who  are  operating  In  thetv  maneuvers  today  are  shot  down. 
we  have  not  the  replacemenU  In  actual  pilots  to  take  their  places 
The  Army's  lack  of  guns  and  fighting  equipment  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  capitalize  on  its  greatest  natural 
asset,  manpower.  t>ecau»e  without  adequate  materials  a  soldier  Is 
In  a  hopeless,  tragic  situation  on  the  battlefield 

It  would  seem  Impossible  to  ignore  the  statement  of  General 
Wesson.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  that — 

The  Army  U  so  short  of  ammunition  and  the  situation  Is  so 
■erlouB  that  It  otight  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  Flatiron  Building 
■o  that  the  pubhc  would  know 

These  shocking  disclosures  were  made  but  a  short  time 
before  the  President  said  to  Congress  "Pack  up  and  go  home 
and  quit  making  speeches." 

Puring  the  past  8  years  more  than  $8,000,000,000  have  been 
appropriated  for  our  defease  program. 

The  records  show  not  more  than  eigbty-flve  millions  of  that 
amount  were  spent  for  active  defense  weapons. 

Rf  :ently  it  was  disclosed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
unknown  thousands  of  dollars  of  our  naUonal-defcnse  funds 
were  being  spent  for  engraved  solid  silver  finger  bowls  for  use 
on  battleships  "on  order."  And  this  when  our  doughboys 
were  using  a  sewer-pipe  cannon  to  maneuver  with  becavse 
tbey  lacked  tbe  real  article. 

The  President  knows  all  this  and  much  more.  He  cannot 
help  knowing  our  national-defense  needs. 

Wake  up,  America!  There  may  be  time  enough  yet.  But 
there  Is  not  time  enough  for  a  second  Chamberlain. 


National  Labor  Relationfi  Board 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  any  at  these 
new  dealers  are  caught  in  the  act  of  perpetrating  any  of  their 
newly  conceived  political  perfidies  they  rush  to  the  press  with 
alibis  and  other  mendacious  pleas  of  utter  innocence. 

When  on  last  Friday  I  referred  to  Robert  Jackson  as  a 
"pliable"  Attorney  General  and  implied  that  he.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sidney  Hlllman  and  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Board,  were  preparing  to  sabotage  our  national  defense 
and  or  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Government  to  confiscate 
industry  as  well  as  give  impetus  to  the  organizing  efforts  of 
the  one  national  labor  organization  favored  by  the  Labor 
Beard,  I  spoke  advisedly. 

The  correctness  nor  the  effectiveness  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's allegedly  curbstone  opinion  need  not  be  argued,  as  they 
are  obviously  beside  the  real  issue.    The  facts  are: 

First.  That  Attorney  Genera]  Jackson,  by  his  neglect  to 
prosecute  Messrs.  Madden  and  Smith,  members  of  the  Na- 


Uonal Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  secretary.  Nathan  Witt, 
for  their  violation  of  the  law  against  governmental  agency 
lobbying,  is  guilty  of  conniving  with  the  Labor  Board. 

Second.  That  the  maladministration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  by  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  condemned  by  a  2-to-l  vote  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Third.  That  Sidney  Hillman.  although  a  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Council,  is  chairman  of  the  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  an  afBIiate  of  the  Congress  of  Industnal 
Organizations,  of  which  John  L.  Lewis  is  the  Utular  and  actual 
head,  Hlllman  being  vice  president  thereof. 

Fourth.  That  the  C.  I.  O.  ^iH  continue,  throughout  our 
national-defense  program,  to  prosecute  a  militant  plan  to 
oreanize  all  industiies  encaged  in  or  available  for  defense 
work,  just  as  it  is  now  seeking  to  organize  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
CorporaUon. 

Fifth.  That  the  testimony  before  the  Smith  committee 
clearly  shows  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  Its 
eagerness  to  assist  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the  labor  organization  of 
industrial  plants,  has  exceeded  its  authority  by  assuming 
powers  that  Congress  never  dreamed  of  granting  to  it,  and 
thereby  has,  by  flat,  usurpation,  the  use  of  extra-legal  power, 
and  by  ofBcial  coercion,  blackjacked  industries  into  accept- 
ing Its  decisions  as  final. 

Sixth.  That  the  Attorney  General  in  referring  to  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Board  overlooked  or  is 
not  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  are  final  on  all  disputes  relating  to 
representation  and  that  these  representation  cases  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  adjudicated  cases  before  the  Board. 

Seventh.  That  in  complaint  cases,  involving  other  viola- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  wherein  appeal  is 
provided.  Mr.  Hillman.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  Labor  Board  could 
use  the  dismissal  of  a  single  employee  as  a  violation  sufScient 
to  compel  submission  to  their  demands,  or  in  the  event  of 
refusal  subject  the  employer  to  the  Attorney  General's  ruling 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  until  reversed  would  preclude 
the  alleged  offender  from  carrj-ing  on  with  Government  con- 
tract work. 

Many  other  reasons  can  be  ar^igned,  but  I  deem  the  above 
sufiBcient  to  point  the  danger  of  entrusting  our  national  de- 
fense to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  heretofore  have  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  such  a  conspiracy,  although  they  were  approached 
first  by  the  Board,  and  they  advised  the  Board  in  writing 
that  they  lacked  authority  to  withhold  contracts  because  of 
any  unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of  any  contracting 
party. 

Also,  the  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  written  opinion,  states: 

There  Is  no  authority  for  rejecting  bids  merely  b<?cause  of 
bidders'  noncompliance  with  the  requirements  ol  the  Nauonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  for  the  inclusion  in  advertised  specifica- 
tions or  contracts  of  a  requirement  of  compliance  with  the  salcl 
Act  with  rlpht  reservrd  to  reject  all  bids  or  cancel  contracts  upon 
failure  of  sucb  compliance. 

He  further  states: 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  means  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  said  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  but  the  withholding  of  Government  contracts  from  a  vio- 
lator of  such  requirements  Is  not  one  of   the  means  so  provided. 

Furthermore,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1939.  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  John  L.  Lewis  on  this 
very  subject,  said  "the  only  unquestionably  valid'  method 
of  accomplishing  this  was  by  acUon  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  and  the 
letter    of    the    President,    with    all   of    which    they   must,    or 

should,  have  been  familiar,  just  what  are  Mr.  Hillman,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  the  Board  attempting  to  pull? 
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Arre  .t  and  Deport  Harry  Bridges  Now 


I         REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

I\  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
worked  diligently  and  successfully  to  build  up  our  defense 
in  the  face  of  imminent  peril.  We  have  doubled  the  Navy. 
trebled  the  Army,  and  greatly  multiplied  the  Air  Corps; 
but  we  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most  essential  and  vital 
links  in  the  entire  defense  system — the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Our  merchant  vessels  are  indispensable  to  the  defense  of   | 
this  country  and  are   an   essential   adjunct   of   the   United 
States  Navy. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  hit  this  Nation 
was  the  disintegration  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
We  had  achieved  unchallenged  mastery  of  the  seven  seas 
with  the  far-famed  American  clipper  ships  when  we  were  a 
much  younger  Nation  than  we  are  today.  But  gradually, 
through  neglect  and  indifference,  the  American  merchant 
marine  not  only  relinquished  Its  predominant  place  but 
almost  vanished  from  the  sea. 

Happily,  we  have  taken  effective  steps  to  re-create  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
another  conquest  of  the  sea.  American  vessels,  employing 
American  labor,  are  once  more  carrying  American  goods  to 
the  ports  of  the  world. 

Despite  the  progress  we  have  made  in  placing  more  and 
better  ships  on  the  sea  flying  the  American  flag  in  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  fostered  through  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence one  of  the  most  inherently  dangerous  conditions  that 
has  ever  confronted  this  Nation.  We  have  permitted  Com- 
munists, under  the  leadership  of  the  public  enemy  No.  1, 
Harry  Bridge's,  to  obtain  a  death  grip  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  Communists  dominate  and 
absolutely  control  the  merchant-marine  communications 
system  of  this  country.  Men  who  are  actually,  openly,  and 
admittedly  working  to  .sovletize  America  are  in  full  control 
of  marine  communications  and  threaten  absolute  commu- 
nization  of  our  entire  merchant  marine  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  fact  can  be  established  by  sworn  records  on  file  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  positive  evi- 
dence that  Harry  Bridges  is  not  only  a  Communist,  in 
spite  of  what  Miss  Perkins  and  Dean  Landis  may  think, 
but  he  is  actually  a  conspirator  to  commit  the  crime  of 
murder, 

Harry  Bridges  and  a  number  of  his  National  Maritime 
Union  cohorts,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  admitted  Communists 
or  fellov.'  travelers,  actually  plotted,  planned,  and  contrived 
to  murder  the  head  of  a  rival  union.  There  is  ample  posi- 
tive documentary  proof  of  this  fact. 

This  -same  group  planned,  plotted,  and  partially  carried 
out  sabotage  of  one  of  our  largest  liners  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  fact  is  also  well  established  by  positive  docu- 
mentary evidence  on  file  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 

Outwardly  and  openly  and  with  no  attempt  to  diseuisc 
their  purpose  the  Communists  operate  and  maintain  a  school 
only  a  few  miles  from  West  Point  to  educate  men  to  sovietize 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Many  of  Harry  Bridges' 
chief  aides  are  honor  graduates  of  this  Soviet  school  which 
openly  advocates  and  plans  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
Government. 

Why,  with  all  the  ample  evidence  to  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of   a  doubt   that  Harry  Bridges  is  a  Communist,  a 


coconspirator  to  commit  murder,  and  a  party  to  a  scheme 
to  overthrow  this  Government,  is  he  permitted  to  remain  at 
large  in  this  country?  What  influence  does  this  man  have 
that  enables  him  to  escape  prosecution  and  deportation? 
With  what  officials  of  this  Government  does  he  have  that 
influence? 

I  have  information  from  a  highly  reliable  source  that 
Harry  Bridges  is  about  to  resign  his  union  position  and  flee 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  his 
insidious  plan  to  sovietize  America.  Lest  this  public  enemy 
No.  1,  this  despicable  Communist,  this  would-be  murderer 
get  the  chance  to  flee  our  country  without  being  flrst  brought 
to  justice  for  his  crimes,  I  deem  it  imperative  that  Harry 
Bridges  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  once.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  to  make  this  culprit 
answer  for  his  crimes.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  to  save  the 
American  merchant  marine  from  irreparable  ruin. 

I  stand  ready  to  prove  every  statement  I  have  made  by 
sworn  records  that  repose  today  in  the  flies  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  What  prevents  us  from  doing 
our  duty? 

Capt.  Elliott  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1940 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  Include  two  letters  from  former 
service  men  in  my  district,  also  extracts  from  the  Janesvllle 
Gazette  and  Racine  Journal  Times. 

CAPTAIN,    MT    CAPTAIN 

(From    the   Janesvllle   Dally  Gazette) 

The  serious  side  of  Elliott  Roosevelfs  appointment  to  a  capta'ncy 
1.1  a  division  where  he  ha.s  no  qualifications,  at  a  salary  of  some 
$3,000  a  year.  Including  fixed  expense  allowances  is  illustrated  m 
a  letter  made  public  today  by  Stephen  Bolles,  Representative  In 
Congress  from   this   district. 

This  letter,  written  by  L  E.  Hayes,  of  Janesvllle.  has  a  touch  of 
humor,  but   the  point   Is  too  realistic  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Mr    Hayes  writes: 

"Dear  Steve :  After  f-pendlng  4  years  studying  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  Armour  Tech.  I  enlistrd  in  the  Army  air  service  in  1917  at 
the  time  we  entered  the  World  War. 

"I  spent  18  months  In  the  air  service,  and  most  of  the  time  as  a 
flying  Instructor,  with  a  first  lieutenants  commission.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  I  was  a.-ked  to  remain  In  the  Army;  I  told 
them  I  would  if  they  would  give  me  a  maj;.r's  comml^a;on.  The 
matter  wa.s  dropped 

■Since  they  are  giving  out  captains'  commissions  indiscriminately 
at  this  time  to  Inexperienced  people,  such  as  Elliott  Roosevelt.  It 
would  seem  that  with  18  months'  service  and  a  first  lleutenanta 
commission  In  the  Reserves,  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  generals 
commission. 

"Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  about  this  matter? 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"L   E  Hates  " 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  discrimination  involved  In  doling  out 
the  captaincy  in  question,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Government 
now  spends  approximately  $12,000  on  training  a  man  to  become  a 
pilot  with  a  second  lieutenants  commission.  All  have  technical 
educations  which  run  into  four  or  five  flpures  of  cost.  Now  a  man 
with  neither  the  technical  education  nor  the  training  grabs  off  a  job 
above  what  any  of  them  ever  was  offered 

One  of  the  letters  referred  to  is  included  in  the  above.    The 

second  follows: 

The  Honorable  Stephen  Boli.es. 

House  of  Representatii-cs.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr   Boi.les:  Please  add  my  voice  in  the  protest  of  many 
Others   in   the   commissioning  of   Elliott   Roosevelt   captain   In   the 

Armv 

I  like  many  others,  have  spent  the  last  8  years  in  the  National 
Guard  trying  to  gel  a  commls-slon  and  have  been  unable  to  dc  so. 
I  have  completed  the  necessary  correspondence  and  cannot  support 
a  family  on  a  staff  sergeant's  pay.  I  then  applied  for  a  lieutenant's 
ccmmitiion  in  the  Army  Reserve,  staling  that  I  had  8  years'  experi- 
ence in  communlcatloufi  work  In  the  National  Guard,  bold  a  class  A 
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amiiteur  radio  license,  am  ccrp«  area  i»et  ccnToI  &tatk;n  for  75 
mrrtni  \n  the  Army  amateur  radio  system,  with  the  special  Army 
G^l  Of  WLTX 

With  thta  expeiience  I  cannot  0rt  a  comniiMton  In  the  Army 
Bes(.T\'e.  but  the  I*residenf*  aou  gets  one  witli  no  experience.  What 
kind  of  an  army  are  we  building  lip"'  I  hate  to  think  that  politics 
can  net  In  on  atiythlng  as  ntal  as  our  Army. 

1  don  t  expert  you  to  do  anything  abiut  It      Of  rrurso.  If  you  jet 
a  ciianoe  to  to^aat  that  kind  o<  ttnog.  I  bope  ymi  vlll  cV)  It. 
Very  truly  yourt. 

MAtrxicc  C.  Sat«k. 
Supervisor   of   Muttie.   Whitewttter   Public    Schools,    Whitr- 
water.  Wtt. 

The  foUowinf  ts  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times  on  the  same  subject.  It  co-ers  matters  of  importance 
to  erery  rohinteer  antl  conscript : 

J  Prom  the  Racine  Joumal-TUnes| 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  aattonal  security 
and  It  behotJTw  one  and  all  to  use  all  faculUes  to  decide  on  our 
cc;ur9«>  or  action 

We  have  at  the  preaent  time  as  President  of  the  United  States 
one  who  dictates  from  an  cfflce  chair  all  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cies A.-*  far  as  1  know.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  he  consults  no  one  but 
hlmuelf  Our  Ci>ngres8  and  Senate  are  either  asleep  or  afraid  to 
take  action  We  know  that  he  Is  Chief  Commander  of  cur  Army  and 
Navy,  etc  bu'  I  want  to  wk  yon  this  quesrion.  "Are  we  gong  to 
Bubmlt  to  this  kind  of  thlny''" 

Our  ears  are  M.-steninR  to  war.  war.  and  more  war.  and  that  war 
may  not  bf  Just  now  but  from  all  reports  we  arc  involved  In  a  mess 
of  furflt^n  politics 

Our  Army  and  Navy  are  not  up  to  par  •  •  •  what  of  our  de- 
fenMs'  Way  back  when  •  *  •  Instead  of  allthese  useless  Gov- 
err.ment  aitencies  such  es  W.  P  A.,  etc  .  that  Rive  only  starvation 
\v:ige».  our  Oovemraent  ahculd  have  seen  nt  to  build  our  Army  and 
Nuvy  and  coast  defenses  instead  of  liirowlng  away  billions  on  use- 
less worii      Now      •      •      •      bllUons  more  for  national  defensf 

We  as  Kddlers.  worked  hard  for  any  recognition  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  used  all  our  energy  to  do  our  duty  Now  thrjusands  are 
crippled  and  III,  mentally  and  physically  We  »w  the  error  of  many 
politically  appointed  oillcers.  fallurea  In  everything  but  drawing 
their  pav  Now  our  President  appoints  his  sons  to  positions  of 
Fafety  with  no  oonalderatlon  as  to  fttrteaa  or  experience  but  the  old 
royalty  way  of  preacnUns  a  Utle  to  aome  friend  or  relatl-ve 

You  mothers  and  fathers  can  aea  through  this  picture  which  Is 
unfolded  to  you  •  •  •  what  Is  t^e  answer''  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt's sons  will  be  S  O  8  or  on  "seats  of  safety"  while  your  sons 
Will  be  the  targeu  for  the  enezay 

I  served  In  tlie  United  States  and  A  E.  F.  and  saw  untold  suffering. 
and  have  no  desire  to  see  It  again.    If  our  counUy  is  in  danger  I  will 
bi  at  the  front  and  not  sitting  in  a  chair  with  spurs  to  keep  my  feet 
from  failing  off  the  d*8k. 
Very  truly  youis, 

W  C.  Haksow. 


The  Late  HoiM>rable  HeartKill  Ragon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF   A&KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  add  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  jreat  man.  a  con- 
scientknis  legislator,  a  judge  of  the  highest  type.  and.  above 
all,  a  trtie  and  sincere  American.  The  unexpected  death  of 
Heartslll  Ragon  at  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  on  September  15.  1940. 
\k-as  a  shock  to  his  host  of  personal  friends  throughout  his 
native  State  and  the  Nation. 

His  passing  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Federal  jutliclary  and 
to  the  general  civic  welfare.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  United  States  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  after  a  Ion? 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  During  his  service  in  this  House  he  won  and  held 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  l)ench  he  was  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Ways  and  Mearxs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  his  service  upon  the 
bench  was  comparatively  brief,  he  nevertheless  commanded 


the  respect,  admiratiMi,  and  devotion  of  the  entire  bar.  In 
spite  of  the  arduous  labors  incuient  to  his  judicial  duties,  he 
could  always  find  a  way  to  give  of  his  time  and  substance  to 
any  movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing or  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  his  State  and  cit>'.  His 
service  upon  the  bench,  as  well  as  here,  was  marked  by  fair- 
ness, courage,  tolerance,  and  dignity.  De.spite  the  hiph 
honors  that  he  received,  he  never  lost  his  touch  with  or  con- 
cern for  the  common  man  nor  failed  to  off«^r  a  helping  hand 
to  these  engagco  in  the  eternal  effort  to  improve  the  com- 
mon lot. 

Character  in  another  is  something  that  can  be  felt  but 
cannot  be  described  in  words,  something  that  is  ever  present, 
intangible  but  potent,  something  that  escapes  every  effort  to 
be  adequately  d<flned.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  words  or  phrases  to  fully  portray  the  rugged, 
kindly  character  of  HearLsiil  Ragon.  May  it  suffice  to  say 
that  he  was  a  man  A  man  imbued  with  each  and  every 
fine  attribute  that  goes  to  make  a  truly  great  human  tjeinp. 
Alihouph  his  stay  with  us  was  siiort.  he  leaves,  through  his 
enduring  accomplishments  for  good,  his  permanent  mark 
upon  our  times. 

Together  with  my  colleagues  I  join  in  expressing  my  deep 
and  sincere  regret  in  the  passing  of  our  comrade  and  in 
paying  my  tribute  to  his  real  greatness. 


How  Will  You  Give  Jobs,  Mr.  Willkie? 


EXTExVSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLEPw 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  England  became  powerful 
in  the  hand^;  of  statesmen.  They  were  skilled  craftsmen  in 
public  affairs.  Stanley  Baldwin  and  Neville  Chamberlain  were 
certainly  great  business  executives.  When  they  took  over  the 
English  Government  it  was  probably  the  most  powerful  gov- 
ernment on  earth.  But  when  they  handed  it  over  to  their 
successors  they  had  reduced  its  reputation,  its  influence,  and 
its  power  until  they  left  it  struggling,  as  it  is  at  this  hour, 
struggling  to  live  and  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  made  it  great  and  powerful  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
understood  democracy  and  statecraft. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  thoiight  they  could  sell 
English  enemies  a  bill  of  goods,  but  the  enemy  sold  them 
down  the  river.  They  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ftoosevelt's  bold 
and  decisive  defense  of  democracy.  They  had  to  learn  that 
any  other  attitude  is  fatal  to  survival.  But  Mr.  Willkie  says 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  foreign  poLcy  has  lost  this  Nation's  in- 
fluence abroad.  Influence  with  whom?  Mr.  Hitler?  Just 
what  woiild  he  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  say  and  do  to  improve 
this  Nation's  influence  with  Mr.  Hitler?  Influence  with  Mus- 
solini or  Japan?  Mr.  Willkie  should  inform  ui  what  lie  would 
say  and  do  to  win  tiie  confidence  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  thus 
increase  our  influence. 

We  have  a  very  vivid  memory  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  and  Mr. 

'  Chamberlain's  cultivation  of  the.^e  powers  to  increase  British 

'   influence.    Has  Mr.  Willkie  a  different  scheme?     If  so.  the 

I  v'tal  interest  of  this  Nation  requires  him  to  say  what  he  would 

do  differently  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done,  and  to  say  wliat 

'  he  would  say  differently*  tlian  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spoken. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  an  able  business  executive  and  a  great 

engineer.     He  was  not  a  skilled  craftsman  in  public  affairs. 

He  promised  but  failed  to  keep  a  chicken  in  every  p>ot  and 

a  car  in  every  garage.     He   was  the  first  private   business 

executive  that  either  party  ever  nominated  for  President. 

Alf  Landon  was  the  next  private  business  executive  nomi- 

,  nated  for  President.    Wendell  Willkie  is  the  third  private 
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business  executive  to  be  nominated  without  previous  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs.  | 
Mr.  Willkif^'s  great  and  pqod  friend.  Mr.  Lippmann.  says  ' 
that  Mr.  Willkie  has  not  yet  established  his  leadership  in 
his  party,  and  that  until  he  does  so  ho  cannot  expect  the 
publ'.c  to  believe  ho  can  redeem  his  pledges.  He  has  m.ade 
mapnificent  promises,  even  as  did  Mr.  Hoover.  He  has 
promised  every  family  a  job.  How  will  you  do  it.  Mr. 
Willkie.  hew?  Is  it  a  secret?  The  American  pecple  are 
lii^toninp  and  want  to  know  how. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  he  can  give  every  fam- 
ily a  job.  One.  to  persuade  private  industry  to  put  this  man 
to  work.  The  other  is  to  tax  private  industry  so  that  the 
Government  can  put  him  to  work.  Mr.  Willkie  says  that 
his  plan  of  unlimited  production  will  put  this  man  to  work. 
But  there  are  no  restraints  on  private  industry  and  there 
have  been  no  restraints  on  private  industry  for  50  years 
which  prevented  unlimited  production,  exceptins  the  "mo- 
nopolatod"  restraint.s  which  they  put  on  themselves.  If  Mr. 
Willkie  can  remove  the  private  monopolies  which  his  friends 
and  suppoiters  are  maintaining,  he  may  put  more  men  to 
work.  But  if  his  friends  and  supporters  will  not  abandon 
their  threat  of  monopoly,  then  Mr.  WiUkie's  promise  is  an 
idle  political  promise  without  any  basis  for  redemption. 

In  Pittsburgh  in  the  heart  of  the  great  steel  industry  Mr. 
Willkie  stood  for  the  freedom  of  men  to  work.  That  kind  of 
freedom  pave  the  Bethlehem  Steel  workers  in  1933  an  aver- 
age of  $13  per  week  and  the  president  of  the  company 
$1,000,000  per  year  for  10  years.  That  is  freedom  to  work 
with  a  venfjeance.  We  know  the  million-dollar-a-year  man 
is  for  Mr.  Willkie.  But  what  about  the  $13-a-week  man's 
freedom  to  work? 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a  good  automobile  and  poultry  salesman. 
He  did  not  tell  us  ju.st  where  he  was  going  to  get  the  chickens 
or  how  he  was  going  to  buy  the  automobile  for  us.  We  had 
faith  ihat  so  great  a  bui>  ncs.sman  could  'bring  home  the  ba- 
con ••  including  the  chicken  and  the  car.  We  have  learned 
that  we  should  have  asked  him  to  tell  us  precisely  hew  he 
intended  to  do  the.se  things.  He  went  so  far  as  to  .say  that  we 
were  about  to  abolish  poverty,  but  again,  he  did  not  say  how. 
While  hugging  the  fond  hope  of  abolishing  poverty  to  our 
bosoms,  we  were  unexpectedly  engulfed  in  a  collapse  of  busi- 
ness which  brought  extreme  poverty  to  millions  of  people, 
while  our  Government  was  still  guided  by  the  master  hand  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  man  whose  vain  promises  paralyzed  the  con- 
fidence cf  the  American  people. 

Tliis  hope  of  banishing  poverty  from  our  land  is  vain  only 
if  we  insist  upon  doing  the  same  old  thinps  economically 
■which  have  wrcupht  ruin  in  the  past.  It  is.  indeed,  vain  if 
we  insist  on  going  back  to  the  customs,  laws,  and  abases 
which  wrought  panic  and  poverty  and  raps. 

This  hope,  however,  is  somehow  valid  if  we  hold  in  mind  that 
we  can  in  fact  produce  all  the  food  we  can  eat.  all  the  clothes 
we  require,  all  the  houses  we  need  for  comfort,  and  sanitary 
living  all  the  conveniences  we  may  enjoy.  We  can  provide 
all  the  leLsure  for  stimulating  thought.  The  endless  travel 
for  broadening  our  outlook  on  Ufa.    The  joy  of  peace  and 

contentment. 

We  can  and  some  day  shall  really  banish  poverty  through 
the  democratic  processes  of  exchange  of  thought,  the  laying 
aside  of  the  greed  which  grasps  more  than  can  be  used.  The 
selfishment  which  denies  to  our  fellow  men  the  same  oppor- 
tunity which  others  demand  for  themselves.  We  can  produce 
all  we  c:in  use  of  everything  we  desire  sufficiently  to  work 
for.  It  is  a  question  of  a  fair  division  of  what  we  all  produce. 
Yes;  we  can  bani.sh  poverty  and  still  retain  our  capitalistic 
system.  It  is  a  question  of  making  adjustment  and  .sacrifice. 
"  But  we  must  certainly  remember  that  the  issuance  of  a 
blank  check  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  bank  of  hopeful  thinking 
brought  only  bitter  regrets,  sorrow,  and  disappointment  to 
millions  of  our  people.  And  the  same  class  of  promi.se  from 
Mr.  Willkie  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  same  result.    For  a 


man  to  stand  up  and  promise  to  give  a  job  to  every  family, 
without  telling  exactly  how  he  is  going  to  do  that  marvelous 
thing,  is  either  to  deceive  himself,  or  to  attempt  to  deceive 
the  voters  of  this  country. 

For  10  years  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  cf  this  IIou.se  asking 
my  Republican  colleagues  how  they  are  going  to  provide  the 
jobs  for  the  millions  of  men  who  lost  their  jobs  under  the 
complete  governmental  control  cf  their  party.  Not  a  one 
has  ever  answered;  not  one  can  answer,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  how. 

If  they  have  known  or  know  now.  thoy  have  kept  it  a  deep, 
dark  secret  from  the  American  people.  They  have  made 
wry  faces  and  nagged  and  criticized  some  of  the  things  the 
Democrats  have  done.  But  as  a  rule  when  it  came  to  a 
record  vote,  they  h.-ivc  voted  for  nearly  everything  the  Demo- 
crats have  proposed. 

But  here  come:s  Mr.  Willkie.  telling  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
evidently  without  telling  any  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
He  is  going  to  do  it.  but  he  will  not  tell  how.  And  I  insist 
to  Mr.  Willkie  as  I  have  to  my  colleagues  to  tell  how. 

Yes.  there  is  one  Republican  Congressman  who  told  how. 
For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  it,  how  he  would  bring  back 
prosperity.  I  refer  to  the  leading  economy  thinker  on  the 
Republican  side  of  this  House,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Honorable  Johm 

T.^BER. 

He  would  turn  back  the  question  of  relief  to  the  States.  He 
would  withdraw  all  aid  to  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the 
W.  P.  A.  Yes.  sir:  every  bit  of  it.  Not  a  single  young  man  or 
younp  woman  should  be  helped  to  an  education  or  a  job;  not 
a  C.  C.  C.  boy  should  be  enabled  to  help  his  parents  nor  his 
ccmmumty  by  his  services,  nor  be  p>ermitted  to  develop  the 
discipline  which  would  help  him  to  a  job  in  industry:  no  man 
in  need  would  have  a  W.  P.  A.  job  in  building  roads,  school- 
houses,  levees,  lakes,  streets,  waterworks,  sewers,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  useful  things  for  the  p?rmanent  use 
of  their  localities.  No.  no:  this  great  Republican  leader  would 
put  all  the  money  in  the  vaults  and  not  spend  a  cent  till  all 
our  debts  were  paid.  That  may  be  Mr.  Willkie's  idea,  too,  as  I 
have  not  heard  him  express  himself  on  W.  P.  A.  So  I  do  not 
know  what  he  will  do. 

Our  sad  experience  compels  us  to  ask  Mr.  Willkie  how  he 
proposes  to  redeem  his  policy  of  a  job  for  every  family.  We 
remember  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  in  in  1932  he  made 
no  such  promises,  but  he  did  promise  action.  He  redeemed 
that  promise.  He  restored  confidence.  We  have  taken  long 
strides  toward  the  good  of  domestic  security.  At  the  same 
time,  he  led  us  in  long  strides  toward  security  against  the 
menace  of  a  power-crazed  world  abroad.  He  is  still  engaged 
in  those  activities.  His  performance  has  outstripped  his 
promise.  His  performances  have  been  greater  than  his 
promises. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  campaign,  the  same  "blitzkrieg" 
that  nominated  Willkie  is  to  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  "blitz- 
krieg" him  into  the  White  House.    The  Republican  National 
Committee  is  going  to  rent  every  vacant  window  in  every  State 
1   they  consider  doubtful  (?)  and  are  to  put  those  windows  full 
I   of  advertisements  saying:  "This  building  would  not  be  vacant 
i   if  Willkie  were  President."    They  are  not  going  to  advertise 
the  more  important  fact  that  another  big  businessman,  Mr. 
Hoover,  emptied  them  of  their  tenants.     They  are  not  going 
I   to  tell  that  many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  thriving 
businesses  were  vacant  when  Roosevelt  came  in. 

I  am  proud  of  a  President  who.  daring  a  world  of  criticism 
i   and  jealousy  and  hatred,  stood  on  the  ramparts  and  warned 
!   us  in  such  burning  words  that  they  awakened  us  to  the  danger 
which  we  were  facing.     If  he  had  been  less  understanding. 
less  courageous,  less  patriotic;  if  he  had  lacked  vision  or  enter- 
I    prise  for  America;  if  he  had  sat  with  folded  arms  and  com- 
placent mind,  we  would  all  be  sleeping  still— in  a  dream  of 
security  with  the  certainty  of  a  horrible  awakening. 
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The  Midwest  and   the   National-Defense  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  McLAUGHLIN 

OK  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RErRKSENTATlVES 

Monday.  Ociober  7.  19-iO 


RADIO     ADDRBB3     BY     HON      CHARLES     F      MCLAUGHLIN.     OP 

NEBIIASKA 


Mr    McLAUGHl-IN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  Icllowing  address  | 
on   the  subject   'The  Midwest   and   the  National  Defense 
which  I  deUvered  from  Washington.  D.  C.  over  a  nation 
wlc'.e  hcok-up  of  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcast-   | 
Inj  Co.,  on  Saturday  night.  October  5,  1940. 

Prwident  Rot«evelt  has  declnrrd  repeatcKlly  and  vehemently  'I 
hatP  war  •  If  there  is  one  pom:  ot  unlvcr.sal  agreement  among  the 
people  of  the  Unlt«l  States  it  can  safely  be  said  to  be  upon  tnnt 
declaration  "I  hate  war  -  The  Krlloei^  Pact  to  which  our  country 
enthusiastically  •ubscrlbed  outlawed  war  as  an  Instrument  or 
nation. 1  action  The  cie.lre  of  this  countr/  for  peace  is  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  be  f.n  Integral  part  of  our  national  character.  It  is 
Inpratned  in  our  very  nature. 

But  luBt  as  we  a.-.  Individual  citizens  are  realistic  enouch  to  pro- 
tect our  individual  property  by  insurance  a-am.t  damage  cr 
destruction  bv  fire  or  by  other  forces  ot  nature  and  Just  asj^e 
unccmp'ainlngly  pay  taxes  to  support  fre  departments  and  po  ice 
deparTment.  5,  «fcRuarc1  ourselves  against  '.o«s  «^  E^^^P^^  ";;.  ?^^ 
of  life  and  limb  so  are  we  realistic  enough  to  provide  for  adequate 
?.Unnal  defenaa  against  damage  as  a  result  of  ^^"vas.or  or  attack 
by  th.>  military  or  naval  forces  of  any  other  countr,  on  earth. 

'^In   the  present  Congress  we  have  appropriated  more  money  for 
national  defense  than  in  any  other  pcartlme  period  In  our  ^ation  s 
history      This  action   la  no  evidence  of   bell  gerency  on  our  part 
It  does  not  reflect  a  warlike  attitude      The  country  contmucs  to 
appr^e  the  sentiment  repeatedly  voiced  by  President  Roosevelt    T 

This  hatred  of  war.  however,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  weakness 
nor  forrelucunce  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  engage  in 
war  If  war  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  country  against 
attack  The  spontane-uis  r'ar':o.i  of  the  Congress  to  the  enormous 
eipendlturw.  iie^eossarllv  Involved  In  the  defen.se  program  shews 
unmistakably  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  billions  must  be  expanded  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  adc- 
nuatoly  prepared  to  riefond  hersc'f  These  billions  were  appropriated 
bv  the  Congress  wrllnleh  without  dls.«ent  The  people  of  this 
country  are  determined  that  their  Nation  will  present  a  united  front 
The  whole  program  will  be  integrated  Into  our  n«t  onal  life  eco- 
nomicAlly  and  soci^ly.  and  the  individual  citizen,  wherever  located. 

win  CO  his  part  wholeheait.xlly  to  the  end  that  sound  and  adeqi;2tp 
national  defense  will  t>e  a  reality  Whatever  sacrifice  Is  needed  will 
be  forthcoming  The  Impact  of  the  national -defense  pr-^gram  on 
the  l*fe  of  the  individual  cltiwn  will  result  In  the  development  of  a 
stcnicr  st>n.sc  of  individual  responsibility  to  his  Nation  and  to  his 

Cover  r.ment 

The  era  of  preooredneas  and  adequate  naUonal  defense  into  which 
we  are  moving  ha5  madr  u.s  aU  nallze  that  our  Nation  Is  an  entity 
^»hlch  functioiis  in  such  a  way  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  de- 
rendent  upon  the  gocd  of  each  part  Every  section  of  the  United 
States  has  an  essential  place  In  the  whole  structure  The  Middle 
Weat  has  a  valiiable  contribution  to  make  to  the  orderly  and  effec- 
tive funcuonlng  oX  the  national -de  fens*  program  It  ha*  a  decidecily 
important  place  in  th-,-  picture      In  the  experUnce  of  ether  coun- 

.  trtw  abn^ad  we  learn  the  le«5cn  cf  its  stmte<rlc  value  The  experi- 
ence of  the  ee  countries  has  demonstrated  th  >  imperative  need  for 
rroteciion      It  ha*  lauqht  two  lessons,  namely: 

•  Decentiallze  industriul  activity  and  ••remo\e  vulnerable  plants 
and  facilities  to  the  Intcncr  cf  the  country  •* 

The  locntior.  cf  p'nn's  fpctorles.  and  air  hn^e'  In  the  Midd'.e  West 
l.«  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  in  Its  defense  program  The 
Bteat  plains  area  occupies  an  ideal  p.»ltion  as  a  site  for  such  facUi- 
fie-^  Situation  m  the  physical  center— Uie  heait  cf  the  Nation- 
It  ?s  the  lca.s,«  accrsslble,  the  most  invulnerable  spot  geographically 

In  the  entire  country,  ^     _       , 

--.^  The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  staved  in  Washington  In  active 
■e^on  UP  to  the  present  time,  ai.d  Members  of  Congress  from  Slates 
comprrain^  the  Central  West  group  have  been  v>oTking.  and  are 
cont^iirnc  to  work  di'.lgently  to  assist  tho  Govenmient  in  the  na- 
ticnal-defenoe  procram  bv  making  crystal  clear  the  manlfeft  ad- 
vucta.;es  cf  th.-^r  group  of  States  as  a  loc«Uoii  Xcr  v;t^  cleier.sc  mdiis- 
txie&  ai^d  faculties. 


I  have  referred  to  the  Midwest  generally.    I  now  refer  specifically 
to  the  Slate  cf  Nebraska  because  as  a  native-born  Nebraskan  and 
a  Representative  in  Congress  of  a  Nebraska  district    I  know   its 
qualifications    and    its   characteristics   and    what    '^^^^f^  .^°   °  *«. 
Nebraska    Is    located    equidistant    from    the    Atlantic    and    Pticiflc 
Oceans  and  equidistant,    substantially,   from   Canada   to   the    Gulf 
of   Mexico      It   pc-^ess-es   ali    the   physical    requirements   for   large- 
scale   industry;    iran.pcrtation  cf  all   types,  ample  electric   pcwer 
adequate  food  supply,  sufficient  present  housing  facilities,  subject 
to    expan-slon    If    necessary,    urder    the    national-defense    h<:""5  ng 
program,   and   accessibUlty   to   fuel   and   to   raw   materials.      Inteu.- 
gcn'    and   '-'«pnb!e  men   and    women    of   Nebraska   are   available   to 
perfoim    the    labor   neccbsary    to    the   proper    functioning    of    any 
irdustr:al  plant  which  mav  be  placed  within  the  State's  borders. 
In    the    program    of    decentralization    of    Industrial    activity    and 
the  removal  cf   vulnerable  plant.-   and   faculties   to   the   interior   oX 
the  country.  Nebraska  supplies  the  solution.    It  Is  the  Ideal  location 
for  plants  and  riciliUes  in  the  national-defense  program  which  so 
imperatively  need  the  geographical  protection  which  extreme  dis- 
tance from' the  Nation's  borders  so  amply  affords 

Nebra-kn    presents    peculiar    advar.tagos    as    a    site    for    a    central 
1    ail  plane  supply  or  concentration  base.     Its  geographical  and   pro- 
tective   advantages,   so    apparent    when    considered    in    connection 
with  Its  availablillty  as  a  site  for  uidustnal  plants,  are  magnlQed 
'    when  weighed  In  connection  with  the  country's  physical  plant  need 
I    for  air  defences. 

Omaha.  Nebr .  Ls  located  on  the  leading  transcontinental  a;r 
■  routes  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  It  has  long  been  an  out- 
standing point  on  the  aerial  transportation  map  of  the  United  States 
States  It  was  recognized  at  an  eaily  date  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  strategic  air  position  of  vital  importance.  When 
the  air-mail  system  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  inaugurated. 
Omaha  was  selected  as  the  national  Air  Mall  Service  headquarters 
I  and  continued  to  be  the  center  of  Air  Mail  Service  activities  untU 
thesi>  activities  were  consolidated  with  the  other  national  post- 
cfflce  functions  in  the  city  cf  Washington 

Ve'-y  recently  the  Omaha  Airport  was  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  one  possessing  military  importance  in  the  national- 
defense  program  Extensive  Improvements  in  this  airport  will 
fhorlly  b-  commenc  d  under  Government  supervision.  The  citizens 
of  Omaha,  alert  to  the  importance  of  the  city  as  an  air  center.  an1 
c^iiscK^us  of  its  future  potentialities  as  a  civic  asset  as  well  as  a 
militarily  Important  facility,  are  engaged  in  a  movement  to  vo^e 
bonds  to  finance  the  expansion  of  the  field  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
tract  cf  land  adjoining  the  present  airport  area. 

Other  cities  In  Nebraska  and  other  Midwestern  States  have  well- 
equipped.  Improved,  and  lighted  airports  which  have  h:'d  recent  rec- 
OB^nitlon  by  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Authority.  Tliey  likewise  have 
much  to  cfier  to  the  Government  in  its  national-defense  program. 

The  people  of  the  Mddle  West,  as  fwtrloLIc  cltlztns.  are  atking 
what  they  can  do  to  further  the  N^Uon's  welfare  and  security  in  th'; 
present  efTort  to  strengthen  defenses.  They  feel  they  have  some- 
thing to  cfTer.  It  is  their  belief  that  their  remotene.ss  from  the  sea 
coasts  and  the  other  national  borders  is  a  qualltlcation  of  highest 
Importance  as  a  protective  feature  in  connection  with  the  choice  of 
I  sites  for  plants  and  facilities  In  the  defense  program.  They  are  in- 
terested In  what  they  can  give  rather  than  in  what  they  can  get. 
However  in  the  locition  of  plants  and  facilities  it  Is  not  only  proper 
but  highly  desirable  that  a  aound.  well-balanced  national  economy 
'  should  be  .sought  In  this  connection  it  should  be  bcnie  in  mind 
•  that  the  Middle  West  has  suffered  its  most  prolor.«d  and  most  de- 
structive drought  durinc;  the  period  ccvered  by  the  10  years  last  past. 
In  some  locations  these  drought  conditions  have  continued  for  7 
consecutive  years  Great  as  has  been  the  aggregate  governmental 
relief,  much  is  yet  needed,  and  the  demand  Is  urgent. 

The  tier  of  States  extending  north  and  south  in  the  very  center 
cf  the  Nation.  Including  North  and  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma,  have  suffered  most  disastrously  from  drought  Sig- 
nlflcanily  these  five  States  lost  population  during  the  past  decade. 
as  shown  by  the  1940  census,  as  compared  with  1930.  Can  this 
condition  safely  be  permitted  to  continue?  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  m.igration  cf  home-loving  pecple  from  these  States,  a  movement 
which  has  afracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
ihc^ughtful  men  and  women  everywhere,  miist  be  6toppe<l  if  a  h.<.und. 
we'.l-balanced   national   economy   is  to  be  preserved?     The  location 

of  dcfen:5C  plant?  and  facilities  In  this  area  will  .serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  of  preventing  further  imbalance  In  pcpuliitlon 
and  IrKlustrj'  and  cf  giving  to  the  Government  that  protection  to 
essentiiil  war  t:lants  which  the  experience  of  European  countries  has 
shown  to  be  so  necessary  to  adequate  national  defense  in  these 
mtxiern  days,   when   stress  Is  laid  on  mechanization   In  military 

activity. 

Despite  adverse  drought  conditions,  the  Middle  Weat  continues  to 
carry  on  with  Its  accustomed  vigor  The  people  have  retained  their 
courope  and  their  healthy  philosophy.  They  want  to  help  their 
country.  Industrlsl  cstabLshments,  large  and  small,  stand  ready 
and  eager  to  do  their  part  in  the  national  program  The  desirability 
of  pa;t-clpAtion  of  smaller  factories  in  tills  program,  has  been 
recc.nizcci  by  the  Coi  grcss. 

The  Judlcinry  Committee  cf  the  Hcuse,  cf  which  committee  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  recently  reported  favorably  a  bill  designed 
tc  permit  small  companies  to  be  put  in  position  to  finance  the  per- 
Xoraiance  of   contracts  through   the   assignment  of  claims  on  con- 
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tracts  Prior  to  this  time  the  law  forbade  as?lgnment  of  claims  on 
Government  contracts  This  amendment  had  the  approval  of  the 
War  and  Navy  EK-partments.  When  this  bill  becomes  law  small 
companies  in  the  Middle  West  and  elsewhere  will  be  able  to  borrow 
on  their  claims  arising  out  cf  contracts  and  thus  be  m  position  to 
engage  In  governmental  work  which  formerly  was  open  only  to  the 
larger  and  financially  more  powerltil  companies. 

The  ptxjple  of  the  Middle  West  echo  the  words  cf  President 
Roosevelt.  "I  hate  war  "  Without  relaxing  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  hatred  of  war,  they  offer.  In  the  face  of  national  peril,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  cooperate  In  the  present  program  of  national  de- 
fense. In  that  spirit  they  submit  to  the  country  the  patent  fact 
that  within  the  borders  of  their  section  of  the  United  States  lie  the 
most  logical  lccation.s  for  fully  protected,  strategic  airports  and 
facilities  and  for  national-defense  Industrial  plants. 


8  years.  And  while  thinking  of  mistakes  you  wonder  If  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence  has  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  third  term. 


Many  Events  in  America  Today  Cast  Shadow  of 
I    National  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  CHICAGO  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.   GILLIE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave   to   extend  my  j 
remarks  in  ihc  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of  October  4.  1940: 
(From    the    Chicago    Journal    of    Commerce    of    October    4.    1940] 

MANY     EVENTS   IN   AMERICA  TODAY  CAST  SHADOW   OF  NATIONAL  StX:iALISM 

(By    Phil   S.   Hanna)  [ 

The  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  ahead  Is  being  demonstrated  these  days  in  many  ways 
that  are  easily  overlooked  in  the  excitement  of  the  election  cam- 
paign The  demonstrations  are  In  the  form  of  public  statements 
released  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  expect  to  play  a  big 
part  in  the  complete  socialization  cf  Industry,  which  they  exp>ect 
Will  come  to  pass  if  things  go  right  on  November  5. 

This  week  the  S  E  C.  quietly  set  up  a  situation  in  the  As- 
sociated Gas  receivership  affair  which  In  effect  defies  the  order  of 
a  ccurt.  and  seemingly  starts  the  wheels  In  motion  for  a  show- 
down between  the  power  of  the  S.  E.  C  and  the  power  of  the 
courts.  If  the  matter  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  bodv  holds  as  It  has  recently  held  In  similar 
cr.ses.  It  will  uphold  the  S.  E.  C.  This  wUl  be  another  weaken- 
ing of  our  court  system. 

The  statement  of  Sidney  Hillman.  another  defense  commis- 
sioner, which  came  out  October  3.  declaring  that  defense  con- 
tracts win  not  be  awarded  to  firms  alleged  to  have  violated  the 
Wagner  and  the  Walsh-Healey  laws.  Abide  by  the  bias  cf  a 
3-man  board  or  else  no  defense  business! 

Now  with  these  in  mind,  consider  another  Incident  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  30  The  Senate  had  unanimously  approved 
a  law  to  Impose  severe  penalties  for  sabotage  of  national-defense 
materials  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  once  approved  the 
Walter-Logan  bill. 

The  next  step,  as  is  already  being  planned  by  the  members  of 
the  so-called  war  party  of  administration  schemers  and  insiders, 
will  he  for  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
since  industry  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  labor  situation,  and 
since  defen.sc  materials  are  being  destroyed  by  saboteurs  it  will 
be  neces-'ary  for  the  Government  to  take  over  this  or  that  plant. 
Once  started,  the  'taking  over"  process  will  not  stop  Just  with 
the  first  offender  Any  manufacturer  who  Is  signed  up  on  a 
fixed-fee  basis  and  is  unable  to  deliver  under  his  contract  be- 
cause of  saboteurs  or  labor  disruptions  will  have  no  recourse. 
He  will  have  Mr  Henderson  holding  a  club  over  him  if  he  tries 
to  raise  prices  to  offset  his  higher  costs,  and  he  will  have  the 
'•industry  conscription"  law  staring  him  in  the  face  from  another 

direction.  .      ^   ^     .  x. 

What  will  the  normal  Individual  operating  a  plant  do  In  such 
a  case''  He  will  simply  welcome  conscription  of  his  Industry  as 
the  easiest  way  out  of  a  bad  situation.  And  that,  according  to 
our  notion  of  things.  Is  exactly  what  the  New  Deal  is  aiming  at. 

The  voice  of  the  manufacturer  so  caught  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea  will  be  stUled.  and  the  New  Deal  propaganda 
machine  will  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  the  said  manufac- 
turer voluntarily  gave  us  the  ghost.  This,  we  believe,  Is  the 
devious  way  bv  "which  the  powers  that  be  expect  to  bring  about 
socialization  of  Industry  and  thereby  not  only  make  good  on  its 
promises  to  the  Latx>r  Party  but  cover  up  Its  mistakes  of  the  last 


The  Economic  Truth  of  Food  and  Wages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    Ml.sSISSirPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1940 


CONSTRUCTTV'E  COMMUNICATION  FROM  O  P  BLEDSOE.  OP 
GREENWOOD.  MISS..  TO  DEAN  CHRIS  L  CHRISTENSEN.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
EMPHASIZING  THAT  THE  REMEDY  FOR  AGRICULTURE  IS  A 
FAIR  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL   LABOR 


Mr.  "WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  neighbor  and 
friend.  Mr.  O.  F.  Bledsoe,  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  is  a  .successful 
cotton  grower  and  also  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  of  Greenwood.  Miss., 
now  the  oldest  and  the  most  successful  of  all  cotton-coopera- 
tive associations.  He  is  not  only  a  capable  executive,  suc- 
ce^ssful  producer,  but  he  is  a  thinker  and  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  agricultural  problems.  I  urge  careful 
consideration  of  his  constructive  conclusions. 

On  September  20.  1940.  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dean  Chris  L. 
Christensen.  Department  of  Agriculture.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Madison.  'Wis.,  and  enclosed  him  a  communication 
entitled.  "The  Economic  Truth  of  Food  and  Wages,"  in  which 
communication  he  urged  that  the  American  system  produces 
an  unnatural  relationship  and  that  the  remedy  for  agricul- 
ture is  a  fair  exchange  between  agricultural  and  industrial 

labor. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  said 
communication,  to  wit: 

The  Economic  Truth  of  Pood  and  Wages 

The  world  today  Is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  industrial  gadgets  and  products.  The  rise  of  Industry  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  concentration  of  human  life  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  Invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  turbine. 
which  locates  near  the  natural  fuel  of  coal  mines,  and  the  Invention 
of  the  electric  generator  and  turbine,  which  locates  near  waU-r 
power  This  in  turn  severely  unbalanced  agriculture  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  continuous  trade  In  agricultural  and  Industrial  labor 

Agriculture  promotes  peace,  and  Industry  promotes  trade  war  by 
serving    a    dual    function    of    manufacturing    the    necessities    of    a 
higher   standard   of  living,  as  well   as  war   materials  and   machines 
which    in    turn    reduces    the    standard    of    living    built    up    either 
through   prompt,  heavy   taxation  or  eventual   InvaUdatlon.  both  of 
Which  rock  the  foundation  of  any  form  of  government.     Agricul- 
ture being  peaceful  and  in  the  minority.  Industrial  desire  Is  always 
to  produce   a   peasant   condition   in   agriculture,   and   has   thus  far 
been    very    succe.ssful.    as    Us    Influence    extends    through    all    of    Its 
distributors,  even  to  the  cross-road  country  store. 

Through  advertising  industry  naturally  controls  the  press  and 
radio  and  the  people  are  continually  fed  predlgested  partial  eco- 
nomic truths  and  our  Government  promotes  this  production  by  D 
subsidy  to  the  press  of  $1,200  per  worker,  while  agriculture  Is  doled 
a  mere  $69  per  worker  for  curtailing  production  of  real  units  of 
wealth  and  forcing  unemployment.  .«„„„««« 

Industry  Ib  provided  with  an  artificial  price  structure  19,000.000,- 
\  000  above  natural  world  prices,  while  being  fed  by  agriculture  at 
world's  prices  Tliis  produces  an  unnatural  relationship  between 
agricultural  and  Industrial  labor  hours  here  In  the  United  States 
and  has  undermined  the  faith  and  morale  of  the  American  farmer— 
the  foundation  and  backbone  of  this  country.  This  unmoral  and 
I  unnatural  advantage  of  industry  Insidiously  permeates  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  Government,  and  there  to  no  leadership  in  sight  that 
will  meet  the  issue  squarely  with  economic  and  mental  common 
honesty  If  there  is  a  change  in  our  form  of  government,  it  will 
be  caused  by  industrial  greed  and  a  group  of  well-intentioned 
myopic  economic  and  political  experimenters. 

An  illustration  of  unintentional  bla«  of  the  press: 

"FCKDD    AND     WAGES 

"Just  how  well  does  America  live  today? 

"The  magazine  Factory  Management  and  Maintenance  not  only 
asks  this  pertinent  question  but  It  proceeds  to  answer  It  effectively. 
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•It  answer*  It  by  Riving  th«  numb«r  of  pounda  of  food  the  average 
factory  worker  tn  Tarlous  countrif*  c«n  buy  with  the  money  he 
earns   frrm    1    hour's    wcrk 

•The  figure*  u»od  are  tlxcMe  ccmplled  by  a  reprpscntative  cI  the 
Matlonal  Associauon  of  Manufacturers  who  v»:ted  Europe  to  get 
dttalltd  informatton  on  wmpee  and  prices  In  vartoua  countries 

"Tlie  anawrr  is :  „  ^    „ 

••Bread.  United  SUtea.  7^  pound*;  Italy.  2  8;  Germany.  2.5;  Rus- 

»1»-  19 

•Butter    United  States.  1.8;  Italy.  03:  Germany.  0  5:  Ru.ssla.  0  2. 

"Bri'f    United  States.  2  1;    Italy.  0  5;   Germany,  0  9;   Ru*;.«ia    0  3 
•Po'^toea.  United  States.  35  1;    Italy.  9^.    Germany.  305;    Rus- 
sia. 7  3 

•Coffee    United  States,  2  8:    Italy.  0  1:   Germany.  0  3:    Russia.  0  1 
■When   It   comes   to   a  market    basket   containing   24   foods   the 
basket  answer  Is: 

•United  States.  2  8S;  Italy.  0.65;  Germany.  li)2;   Russia.  0  40 
••Americans  dont  have  to  wait  until  Thank.sgiving  to  be  thank- 

tVLl" 

Why  should  the  American  farmer  be  thankful  when,  stated  the 
other  way.  the  above  quotation  says  that  for  every  hour  of  Indus- 
trial wages  the  American  farmer  purchases  when  he  buy^  industry  s 
product*,  he  pays  7 4  porands  of  bread  compared  to  the  German 
farmers  2S  pounds  of  bread  for  an  hour  of  industrial  labor — the 
American  farmer  can  buy  only  one-third  as  much  with  his  labor  as 
the  Gemian  farmer 

An  unbiased  press  report  would  have  brought  out  the  economic 
truth  that  the  American  rumier  In  exchange  for  1  hour  of  Industn.U 
latjcr   has   to   pay   the   following   percent    more   or   receive    propor- 


tkmately  leas  than  other  farmers 

.  as  f 
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Under  this  economic  status  It  seems  to  the  efficient  American 
farmer  that  American  industry  should  enjoy  a  tremendously  high 
suuKlard  of  living,  while  being  furnished  about  1  ton  of  food  per 
capita  at  the  United  States  exchange  raUos  by  the  sweat  and 
human  labor  of  American  apriculture  This  Information  ^x•lll 
never  be  blown  Into  your  ears  with  a  flrtalde  chat  over  the  radio, 
neither  will  the  press  of  the  Nation  dare  tell  this  economic  truth 
In  headlines,  front  lines,  or  byhnes. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  peasantry  and  these  exchange  ratios 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  l;ilx)r.  the  Government  will  buy  a 
family -Sire  farm  or  food  factory  and  give  the  farmer  40  years  to 
pay  for  It  with  a  very  cheap  rental  charge  for  the  money.  Cheap 
money  Is  not  the  cure  for  agricultural  Injustice.  The  remedy  is  a 
tair  exchange  between  agricuituru.1  and  industrial  labor.  The  re- 
moval of  this  economic  slavery  i«  within  the  c<uitrol  of  the  food 
farmers  of  the  United  States  with  the  aid  of  the  fiber  producers. 

After  this  war  Is  over,  the  great  que*uun  is— Wlial  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  peaceful  American  farmer  with  excesf^  agricultural 
Land  and  excess  agricultural  iabcr''  If  the  cotton  South  is  reduced 
to  domestic  consumption  it  nirnn.s  only  10  niiT-ion  acre.s  of  cotton 
wiCh  30  miUtcu  extra  ticree  and  4-2  nuliton  extra  laborers  seeking 
an  existence  This  i.s  the  present  tr-.-nd  of  adjusting  agriculture 
to  Industry  The  adjustineut  uX  agriculture  to  dume»tic  con&ump- 
Uon  and  arttOctal  prices  U  not  the  answer,  because  it  forces  the 
reduction  of  itim  volume  uf  units  oX  real  weiilth  and  idleness  of 
excess  acreage  and  a^rtcultural  labor.  Wh^t  is  going  to  be  the 
answer  of  the  present  food-producing  farmers  of  the  Uruied 
SUtas? 

N.  Y.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1940 


LETTER  PROM  RICHARD  A.  BARRETT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so  much  deserved  stress 
on  national  defense  it  is  helpful  to  know  that  our  N.  Y.  A.  has 
had  the  vision  to  foresee  many  of  the  bottle-necks  in  the  pro- 
gram and  has  attempted  to  remedy  them  as  far  as  is  within 
their  Sfcope,  The  following  letter  to  me  from  an  eflicient 
SUte  director,  Ricbard  A.  Barrett,  bespeaks  that  foresight: 


I  noted  m  last  Sundays  paper  that  the  President  has  stibmltted 
a  supplementary  request  for  fund.s  for  the  N  Y  A  in  the  amount 
of  MO  000  000  which  is  Included  In  the  new  defense  appropriation 
bin  for  $1700  000  000  I  should  like  to  present  for  your  Informa- 
tion the  effects  such  an  appropriation  would  have  on  our  operations 
tn  Connecticut  for  whatever  use  this  information  may  be  to  you 
In  arrlvlnc  at  a  decision  _.,     .  j 

The  supplemenUr>-  appropriation  will  be  used  primarily  to  expand 
the  work-experlerK-e  program  for  unemployed  youth  alon?  lines 
that  are  cloeelv  related  to  natlona!-defen!=e  needs  The  eroup  that 
will  be  served  to  the  greatest  extent  by  this  expansion  is  the  young 
people  between  17  and  21.  or  Just  below  the  draft  age  In  Connecti- 
cut the  additional  monev  would  enable  us  to  double  our  employment 
from  slightly  over  2  000  to  slightly  over  4.000  youth  workers  It 
would  also  make  it  possible  for  us  to  purchase  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  ether  laciUtiea  needed  to  put  a  good  proportion  of  these 
youn^'  people  at  work  In  metal  trades  workshlp.s  where  they  will 
acquire  experience  that  Is  directly  related  to  the  industrial  needs  of 
the  State  both  at  present  and  for  the  future  production  of  arma- 
ments. 

Specifically.  If  we  secure  th's  extra  money  we  will  develop  approx- 
imately 15  workshops,  which  will  include  machine-ship  equipment, 
sheet-metal  equipment,  and  welding  equipment  Our  younjj  people 
will  be  assigned  to  these  activities  and  will  be  engaged  in  producing 
goods  and  articles  for  city  and  State  departments  while  at  the  same 
time  thev  acquire  valuable  skills. 

We  know  that  such  an  activity  Is  both  feasible  and  prac- 
tical since  for  the  pa>t  year  we  have  been  operating  an  experi- 
mental set-up  along  these  lines  at  our  Resident  Center.  Nepaug 
Village,  near  Farmington.  Connecticut.  Here  we  have  had  ap- 
proximately 75  bovs  engaged  m  the  three  varieties  of  .^hops 
mentioned  above  I  knew  that  you  will  be  inteiested  to  learn 
that  private  employers  have  been  absorbing  this  group  so  rnpldly 
and  so  eagerly  that  we  have  no  week  go  by  without  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  our  enrollment  leaving  this  project  for  private 
Jobs.     Thi5  condition  has  existed  over  the  past  3  months. 

At  the  present  time  and  with  our  present  appropriation  we 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  the  same  technique  of  N.  Y.  A  opera- 
tions to  local  communities  b-^cause  of  the  expense  of  ttie  ln«na'.- 
lation.s.  but  this  supplementary  appropriation  would  enable  lis 
to  do  so. 

Further  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  our  being  able  to  make 
this  proposed  expansion  Is  the  fact  that  even  viith  the  present 
busincs-s  activity  the  Connecticut  State  Emplo\-ment  Service  st.ll 
reports  a  total  of  15000  boys  between  the  aces  of  16  and  23 
regist<red  in  it.s  offices  as  unemployed  and  such  registr.-xtion.  of 
course,   never   represeiits   the   lull    raeasxire   of   all   unemplo:ed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  wU  find  this  Information  useful  to 
you,  and  if  ycu  desire  any  further  particulars,  I  sliall,  of  course, 
be  glad  to  supply  them 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RicHAKO   A.  B.vRarrr. 


A  Brief  Explanation  of  the  New  Excess  I'rofit.s  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o*- 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ocicbcr  7.  1940 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excess  profits 
tax  law  just  pas.«;ed  by  Congress  is  very  complicated.  Sev- 
eral Members  have  done  me  the  honor  of  suggestiiig  that 
I  make  a  brief  outline  of  this  law  and  insert  the  same  in 
the  CoifGRKSSioN.vL  Record.  It  is  a  violent  presumption  on 
my  part  to  assume  to  clarify  this  ccmplicated  law  in  a  brief 
statement.    I  hope  you  will  not  condemn  me  for  trying. 

Briefly,  the  b;!l  does: 

1.  Suspends  the  Vinson -Trammcll  Act  tli^reby  suspending 
the  law  which  levies  an  excess-profits  tax  on  profits  from 
shipbuilding  and  airplane  contracts. 

2.  Pel  mils  a  corporaLicn  which  makes  improvements  to 
assist  in  national  defense,  to  charge  the  cost  of  these  im- 
provements against  its  income  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for 
5  years. 

3.  Sets  up  a  system  of  war-risk  insurance  for  those  enlist- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  of  the  cotmtry  similar  to  that  pro- 

I    vWed  for  the  World  War  soldiers. 

'       4.  It  levies  an  excess- profits  tax  and  also  increases   the 

I  gener&l  corporauon  tax. 
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It  Is  the  fourth  of  these  items  to  which  I  shall  direct  your 
attention.  The  above  statement  of  the  other  three  items  is 
sufficient  for  a  general  explanation. 

While  this  law  is  heralded  sis  an  excess  profits  tax  law.  It 
Is  in  reality  a  revenue  law  with  a  tax  directed  at  those  cor- 
porations making  large  profits.  It  is  referred  to  by  some  as 
a  law  to  prevent  the  creation  of  war  millionaires.  It  will 
not  prevent  the  creation  of  war  millionaires  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  place  an  additional  btirden  on  the  backs 
of  the  producers  of  the  countiy.  Most  of  the  millionaires 
made  after  the  World  War  were  made  by  speculation  and 
by  get-rich-quick  combinations.  This  law  will  not  affect 
millionaires  made  in  this  way.  It  only  affects  corporations 
and  does  not  affect  partnerships  nor  individuals. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  law,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  law,  by  reason  of  the  exemptions  granted 
therein,  only  applies  to  about  70.000  of  the  470.000  corpora- 
tions in  the  country.  At  the  present  time,  all  corporations 
are  subject  to  a  normal  income  tax.  Those  earning  less 
than  $25,000  pay  a  somewhat  smaller  rate  than  those  with 
larger  earnings. 

Under  this  law.  the  first  $5,000  subject  to  excess-profits  tax 
is  exempt.  Of  those  70,000  with  net  earnings  of  more  than 
(5.000.  a  large  number  would  be  exempt  by  reason  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  law  which  allows  an  additional  credit  of  8  percent 
of  the  corporation's  invested  capital  or  95  laercent  of  the 
average  earnings  over  a  base  period  of  4  years — 1936  to  1939, 
inclusive — whichever  of  these  plans  is  elected  by  the  taxpayer 
a-  the  plan  under  which  it  wishes  to  be  taxed.  Let  me  repeat, 
the  corporation  finding  itself  subject  to  tax  under  this  law  can 
elect  whether  it  will  accept  the  average-earnings  plan  for 
its  basis  of  taxation  or  whether  it  will  accept  the  invested- 
capital  plan. 

If  it  accepts  the  average-earnings  plan.  It  will  compute  its 
taxes  from  a  base  figure  which  it  will  arrive  at  by  taking  an 
average  of  its  earnings  for  the  years  1936  to  1939.  inclusive. 
The  base  is  not  the  real  average  but  is  an  average  arrived  at  by 
following  a  formula  written  in  the  law.  The  formula  provides 
that,  if  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  years,  1936-39,  inclu- 
sive, the  corporation  has  suffered  a  loss,  it  may  compute  any 
one  of  those  loss  years  as  zero  but  it  must  divide  the  total  of 
the  others  by  four.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  taxpayer 
would  select  the  largest  loss  as  the  zero  year.  For  instance. 
If.  during  these  4  years,  a  conxjratlon  earns  as  follows:  1936. 
$17,000;  1937,  it  loses  $1,000:  in  1938.  it  loses  $4,000;  and  in 
1939,  it  earns  $20,000,  the  taxpayer  will  omit  from  its  calcula- 
tions its  greatest  loss  which  is  $4,000  that  it  lost  in  1938,  and 
it  will  then  total  the  $17,000  earned  in  1936  with  the  $20,000 
earned  in  1939  for  a  total  of  $37,000.  From  this  it  will  deduct 
the  $1,000  lost  in  1937,  which  would  leave  It  a  balance  of 
$86,000.  which,  divided  by  4.  will  make  an  average  of  $9,000. 

If  the  corporation  accepts  the  Invested-capital  plan,  it  may 
include  as  a  part  of  its  invested  capital  50  percent  of  its  bor- 
rowed capital,  and  It  is  allowed  an  8-percent  exemption. 

The  following  Is  a  set-up  for  an  easy  example: 


Kquity  inreste-l  eapital  (money  anrl  property  paid  in  for 
stotli.  plus  nirnmfs  "plowed  back"  into  the  business).. 
Boctowed  capitnl 


Total.  Jtiveste'l  cnpUal. 
8  percent  of  fnvestel  rapital  . 


Earninr:  in  ba-*  jieriod  1M6-39,  after  pajmeot  of  oorpors- 
tiuD  iucoiue  lat: 

1936 - - 

1S37 

1B38 

1939 


Total 

Averyre      

ft5  percent  of  aversee . 


Esminrs  in  1»40,  sfter  payioent  of  corporation  In- 
come tax 


Actual 
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17.000 
-1.000 
-4.000 

ao.ooo 


Amount 

rpco4:ni«»'l 

for  purjiose 

of  fxoess- 

pruflts  tax 


$  I  SI.  ono 

.10.000 


200.000 

l^ooo 


3:      O 
lt,(M) 


SO.  000 


17.000 

-1.000 

0 

aaooo 


3A.0OO 

w.ooo 

8,5M 


.w.ooo 


If  you  win  follow  these  computations  through.  3rou  can  easily 
see  how  this  plan  works  in  similar  cases.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  complications  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  mergers  and 
affiliate  corporations. 

Now.  let  us  see  which  would  be  the  better  plan  for  this  tax- 
payer to  follow.  We  start  with  its  current  income  of  1940. 
We  assume  that  after  payment  of  Its  regular  corporation  nor- 
mal income  tax.  the  income  subject  to  excess-profits  tax  will 
be  $50,000.  Then,  we  take  off  the  specific  credit  of  $5,000, 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  $45,000. 

If  we  follow  the  average-earnings  plan,  we  will  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $8,500.  Deducting  this  $8,500  from  the  $45,000,  we 
have  a  balance  subject  to  excess-profits  tax  of  $36,500. 

If  we  follow  the  Invested-capital  plan,  we  will  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  8  percent  of  the  total  invested  capital  of  $200,000, 
which  is  $16,000.  Deducting  this  $16,000  from  the  $45,000  we 
will  have  a  balance  of  $29,000  subject  to  excess-profits  tax. 

Under  the  average-earnings  plan,  the  amount  subject  to 
taxation  would  be  $36,500  while  under  the  Invested-capital 
plan  the  amount  subject  to  taxation  would  only  be  $29,000. 

This  taxpayer,  no  doubt,  would  decide  to  pay  his  excess- 
profits  tax  on  the  invested-capital  plan. 

The  following  is  the  rate  schedule  which,  under  this  new 
law.  is  applicable  in  the  case  above  cited.  This  schedule  is  the 
.same  regardless  of  which  plan  the  taxpayer  elects: 

Tax  of  25  percent  on  the  first  $20,000. 

Tax  of  30  percent  on  the  amount  between  $20,000  and 
$50,000. 

Tax  of  35  percent  on  the  amount  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000. 

Tax  of  40  percent  on  the  amount  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000. 

Tax  of  45  percent  on  the  amount  between  $250,000  and 
$500,000. 

Tax  of  50  percent  on  the  excess  over  $500,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  example  corporation  hereinabove  referred 
to,  the  tax  on  its  $29,000  of  excess- profits  net  income  would 
be  as  follows: 

25  percent  of  the  flrst  $20,000,  or $5,000 

30  percent  of  ^,000,  or 2,700 


7.700 


Making  a  total  excess-profits  tax  of  $7,700. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  carries  an 
Increase  In  the  normal  corporation  income  tax  as  regards  cor- 
porations with  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000.  No  change 
is  made  in  the  normal  rates  affecting  smaller  corporations. 
It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  earlier  this  year,  under  the 
defense-tax  bUl,  Congress  raised  the  rates  on  all  corp)cratlons 
by  1  percent,  and  then  imposed  a  10-percent  defense  tax  on 
top  of  this.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  tax  which 
will  be  applicable  to  various  classes  of  corporations  on  Income 
earned  during  the  calendar  year  1940: 


R.itf    ufi'lor    rxistlnR 
law  (ituluding  Kirst 
K»'venup  .\ctof  ISHO) 

Addltionnl 
tax  under 

C'XfVSS- 

profit*  tax 
bill 

1 

Tcrma 

nont  rati' 

Additional 

rat«-  under 

di'l«*n.>ic 

Ux  l»li 

Tota! 

Not  ovpr  $25,000: 

Up  to$.VOOO 

tf.  imo  to  S3D  (tn 

PtTcni 
13.50 
I. ^.00 

IT  01) 
19.00 

PtTcenI 

1.50 
1  70 
1.90 

Ptretnt 

Ptremt 

16. 'lO 

tji'  i'li«l  lo  $25  000                 .  - 

IS.  70 

Over  $25.000 

S.1 

24  OO 

In  the  case  of  corporations  up  to  $25,000  net  income,  the 
rates  are  applied  by  brackets.  In  the  case  of  corporations 
with  net  incomes  over  $25,000  the  rate  specified  applies  to 
the  entire  net  Income.  A  so-called  notch  provision  is  in- 
cluded to  ease  the  sharp  increase  In  the  tax  in  the  case  of 
corporations  on  the  borderline  above  $25,000  net  income. 

KTVKNtJE     TUXO 

According  to  estimates  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, tile  revenue  yield  of  this  excess-profits- tax  law,  based 
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on  corporate  Incomes  for  1940,  will  range  between  $405,- 
000.000  and  $525,000,000.  Of  this  total  from  $185,000,000  to 
$295,000,000  wUl  come  from  the  excess-profits  t&x  Itself,  and 
from  $220,000,000  to  $230,000,000  from  the  3.1-percent  in- 
crease in  the  normal  tax  on  corporations  with  net  incomes 
over  $25,000.  In  succeeding  years  it  is  estimated  that  the 
yield  from  the  excess-profits  tax  will  more  than  double. 
Since  approximately  half  of  the  revenue  from  the  bill  will 
come  from  the  increase  in  the  normal  corporate  income  tax.  it 
Is  evident  that  the  bill  is  as  much  a  revenue  bill  as  an  excess- 
profits-tax  bill. 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     HARRY    8ANDAGER.    OF    RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  followinR  radio 
address  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.  Hon. 
Harry  S-akdacer.  at  Providence.  October  6.  1940.  over  station 
WPRO: 

Ladim  and  gentlemen  and  all  tlioughtful  cltl7<ns  of  Rhode  Island. 
on  tills  Sunday  evening,  when  you  are  about  to  retire  after  a 
pleasant  October  day.  the  subject  of  politics  may  seem  to  you  like 
an  ill-fitilng  nightcap.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  politics  as 
nnuch  as  I  shall  talk  about  American  tradition. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  will  not  be  directed  to  Republicans 
necessarily,  but  to  independents  and  old-line  Democrats  who  are 
not  New  Deal  Job  holders  and  who  therefor*-  have  the  npht  to  think 
and  act  r»s  they  please  I  ask  fur  their  indulgence  for  the  next  15 
minutes  because  I  believe  In  this  campaign  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  facing  a  decision  which  may  affect  the  future 
liberty  of  not  only  themselves  but   of  generations  to  come 

This  decision  Is  whether  or  not  the  American  public  will  stipport 
president  Rocsevelt  in  seeking,  after  8  years  in  the  White  House,  a 
third  term  This  Is  something  which  no  other  President  has  ever 
done  before  It  is  a  violation  of  American  tradition.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct departure  fr<  m  the  action  and  advice  of  many  great  Presidents. 
from  the  Father  of  his  Country.  George  Washington,  down  to  Calvin 
CooUdge 

This  Is^ue  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  before  I  go  off  the 
air.  is  a  basic  conflict  between  sound  American  tradition  and  the 
ambition  of  one  man  and  his  family  It  will  become  clearer  as  we 
look  at  our  history  and  the  lives  of  the  great  men  who  welded  this 
Republic  Into  a  component  whole 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  scoff  at  this  flaunting  of  our 
precedents  Arguments  are  advanced  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  Idle  to 
cline  to  tradition:  that  there  Is  no  law  against  the  third  term;  that 
the  President  has  been  drafted  for  the  emergency:  that  he  Is  Indis- 
pen.sable.  that  there  can  be  no  worry  about  dictatorship  as  long  as 
we   have  free  elections. 

Let  us  examine  those  arguments  In  the  order  In  which  they  are 
visually  made  Tradillcn  doesn't  amount  to  anything?  Why,  it 
surrounds  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  dally,  by  Its  force 
and  p*>wer.  governs  our  very  lives  It  Is  so  closely  allied  to  religion 
Itself  that  stimetimes  It  Is  difficult  to  tell  where  religion  leaves  off 
and  tradition  begins  What  is  respect  for  women,  resjject  for  old 
age.  respect  for  the  flag  but  tradition?  A  lawyer  will  tell  you  that 
many  of  our  laws  are  unwritten — traditional  In  their  very  essence. 
Previous  procedure  and  rulings,  inherent  rights  and  privileges 
guide  our  Judges  In  their  decisions  much  more  than  the  laws 
written   In   our  statute   t)ooks 

The  third  term  Is  not  expressly  provided  against  In  our  Consti- 
tution, that  IS  true,  but  historians  tell  us  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  restriction  was  not  written  into  It  was  because  the  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  was  violently  divided  upon  the  proper  terms  of  years 
for  Presidential  tenure  of  cflBce.  Some  delegates  wanted  7.  others 
6.  others  a  limit  of  two  terms  of  4  years,  and  so  Qnally  the  founders 
Struck  off  the  document  without  settling  this  particular  question. 
However,  the  action  of  the  early  Presidents  and  their  writings  en 
the  subject  make  the  two-term  limitation  a  virtual  postscript  to 
the  Ccnstitutlon 

It  remained  for  Washington  to  set  the  precedent  at  two  terms, 
but  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Demtxratic  Party,  estab- 
lished It  Jefferson  not  only  consistently  refused  to  consider  a 
third  term,  despite  the  urglngs  of  the  legislatures  of  several  States. 


but  on  occasions  Innumerable  he  expressed  himself  most  forcibly 
about  It 

In  1809  he  said: 

"If  the  principle  of  rotation  In  office  be  a  sound  one.  as  I  con- 
scientiously believe  It  to  be  with  respect  to  this  office  (the  Presi- 
dency) no  pretext  should  ever  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  it. 
because  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  real  difficulties  will  not 
arise  and  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  dispensation." 

He  also  said:  »      ,»        o 

•Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  retirement  after  8 
years  I  shall  follow  it  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose  the 
obstacle  of  habit  to  anyone  alter  a  while  who  shall  endeavor   to 

extend   his  term  "  .    *     ,  »,• 

I  cite  Jefferson  because  he  Is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  his 
party  Next  among  the  famous  Democratic  Presidents  comes  Andrew 
Jackson  He  maintained  the  Jeffersonian  principle  and  even  went 
further  In  his  inaugural  message  of  December  1.  1834.  he  urged  a 
single  term  of  4  to  6  vears  and  said  In  part: 

"Could  the  office  be  limited  to  a  single  period  of  either  4  or  6  years 
I  think  our  liberties  would  possess  an  additional  safeguard  " 

Third  on  the  list  of  Democratic  greats  comes  Grover  Cleveland, 
who  has  increased  In  stature  and  In  the  affection  of  all  thinking 
Americans  as  the  years  roll  on  Cleveland  was  prophetic  In  1894. 
Listen  closely  to  these  words  of  his  on  the  third-term  issue 

■When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office,  the  allure- 
ments of  p<jwer.  the  temptation  to  retain  public  office  once  gained, 
and  more  than  all.  the  availability  a  party  finds  In  an  incumbent 
when  a  horde  of  office  holders  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received 
and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid 
with  trained  political  assistance,  we  recognize  In  the  eligibility  of 
the  President  for  reel»>ction  the  mo«it  serious  danger  to  that  calm, 
deliberate,  and  Intelligent  action  which  must  characterize  a  gov- 
ernment  of   the   people  " 

When  you  hear  that  you  could  almost  believe  "old  Orover" 
was  here  today  to  again  warn  us 

And  finally  we  come.  In  the  list  of  great  Democratic  PresldenU. 
to  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said   In  1913: 

"It  18  the  Illicit  powers"  of  the  Presidents,  not  their  legitimate 
Influence  with  the  country,  that  the  advocates  of  a  constitutional 
change  (to  a  term  of  6  years)  profess  to  be  afraid  of  and  I  heartily 
sympathize   with   them  " 

The.se  are  thf*  words  cf  four  Presidents  of  whom  the  Democratic 
Party  is  most  proud.  They  were  men  the  greatness  of  whom  every- 
body acknowledges  Tliey  were  lovers  of  liberty  and  sensed  the 
very  danger  which  the  New  Deal  chieftain  has  placed  squarely  be- 
fore us  In  this  election  In  his  appetite  for  continuance  in  power 
he  is  proceeding  against  the  advice  and  Judgment  of  the  wisest 
and  most  famous  of  his  party  predeces.sors 

I  could,  of  course,  cite  Republican  Presidents  who  have  declared 
for  limitation,  including  Garfleld.  McKlnley.  Hayes,  and  Talt,  but 
:    the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  third  term  is  clear — no 
,    convention   has   ever   approved    It 

The  last  Republican  President  to  express  himself  on  the  subject 
was  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  In   1928  disposed  of  the  talk  of  his  cin- 
dldftcy  by  the  laconic  six-word  phrase,  "I  do   not  choose  to  run  " 
But  in  that  year  the  United  States  Senate  decided  to  take  no 
chances  that   Coolidge   might   be   drafted   by   the   Republican   Con- 
vention.   Six  months  after  the  terse  Coolidge  utterance,  the  Senate, 
which   at   that   time   was   about   evenly  divided    In   party   strength. 
'■    passed    the    La    FoUette    resolution    declaring    "that    the    precedent 
I    established  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  other  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  in  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after  the 
second   term  has  become,   by   national   concurrence,   a   part   of   our 
republican  system  of  government  and  that  any  departure  from  this 
time-honored  custom   would   be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56  to  26  and  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  who  supported  that  resolution.  17  of  them  are 
still  Members  of  the  Senate.  Four  of  them.  Glass.  Harkison,  La 
FoLLETTE,  and  Wheeler  have  come  out  openly  and  have  declared 
[  against  the  Roosevelt  third  term.  Another  Democratic  Senator. 
BviiKE  of  Nebraska,  who  was  not  In  the  Senate  In  1928.  recently 
.  Introduced  a  resolution  limiting  the  Presidential  tenure  to  a  single 
term  of  6  years  and  during  the  hearings  which  have  been  held, 
eminent  educators.  Jurists,  and  prominent  old-line  Democrats  have 
testified  m  favor  of  the  Burke  bill  and  have  expressed  their  violent 
opposition  to  the  Rocsevelt  tradition-shattering  bid  for  continued 
power 

Now  for  the  argument  that  the  President  has  been  "drafted  for 
the  emergency  "    Little  time  need  be  wasted  on  that     Anvbody  who 
listened  in  on  the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  July  knows 
that    the   convention    did    not    draft   Mr     Roosevelt.      Mr.    Roosevelt 
drafted  the  convention.     He  planned  it  that  way.     He  even  would 
not  let  the  boss-ridden  delegates  go  home  until  they  had  sullenly 
accepted  his  choice  for  Vice  President. 
I        The  fact  that  this  is  an  emergency  presents  no  valid  considera- 
tion for  the  plea  that   Mr    Roosevelt  is  indispensable  and  that   we 
cannot   spare    him    now       There    were   wars    in    Europe    when    both 
Washington   and  Jefferson  declined   a   third   term.     Other  democ- 
racies today  have  learned,  to  their  bitter  sorrow,  that  to  cling  to 
j    one  man  in  a  crisis  may  be  fatal.     We  witnessed   that  only   this 
1    year      France   changed   too   late;    Great   Bntain   barely  in   time. 

The    lagging    prcgress    cf    cur    rearmament    program    Is    the    best 

answer  to   the   argument   of    induspensability.      And   dispensability 

meets  another  challenge      Can  it  be  possible  that  this  great  Ri  public 

I    of  ours,  the  richest  and  most  poweriui  lu  the  world.  Is  so  bankrupt 
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In  brains  that   one  man  and  one  man  oiUy  Is  fit   to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  In  these  times  of  peril? 

Finally  we  come  to  the  argument  which  the  New  Deal  third- 
term  candidate  offers  for  himself.  At  Philadelphia  on  the  twentieth 
of  last  month.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

"And  remember  that  no  dictator  In  history  has  ever  dared  to 
ran  the  gantlet  of  a  really  free  election." 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  to  be  assured  that  his  unprecedented 
candidacy  contains  no  threat  of  ultimate  dictatorship,  fails,  on  the 
basis  of  past  performances,  to  be  reassuring.  When  we  recall  the 
dictated  convention  at  Chicago,  when  we  recall  the  Rocsevelt 
contrast  In  promise  and  performance  ever  since  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  valid  cause  for  doubt  and  misgiving. 

Three  years  ago  he  attempted.  In  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
he  failed  because  members  of  his  own  party  in  Congress  did  not 
support  him,  he  used  the  great  powers  of  his  office  the  following 
spring  In  an  attempt  to  purge  In  the  Democratic  primaries  Sen- 
ators who  had  the  temerity  to  balk  his  will. 

He  has  a  penchant  fur  change  In  the  established  order  of  things. 
Only  last  fall  he  startled  some  people  and  amused  others  by  violat- 
ing tradition  In  changing  the  time-honored  date  of  our  American 
Thanksgiving  Day  TTie  Governors  of  many  States,  including  our 
own,  adhered  to  tradition,  so  we  had  two  thanksgivings  As  long 
as  we  are  talking  about  "three's."  who  knows  but  what  this  fall  the 
American  people  will  elect  to  pick  out  a  third  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  themselves  and  make  It  November  6? 

It  Is  his  love  of  personal  power,  his  utter  disregard  of  tradition 
and  the  very  Constitution  itself  that  has  aroused  the  distrust  of 
Republicans,  of  Independents,  and  of  Democrats  That  Is  why 
Democrats  now  are  reechoing  the  warnings  of  those  famous  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  of  the  yesteryears — Jefferson.  Jackson,  Cleveland, 
and  Wilson  If  a  third  term  why  not  a  fourth?  Why  not  a  fifth? 
Why  not  a  sixth?     Why  not  for  life? 

History  reveals  that  one-man  power  la  «  gradual  development. 
Every  dictator  overseas  we  know  about  today  started  In  the  same 
manner  by  denying  he  ever  would  tie  a  dictator  He  expressed 
concern  for  the  people  and  a  desire  to  make  them  happier  and 
freer  Then  steadily  and  surely,  step  by  step,  he  moved  along  the 
path  of  absolutism  until  the  people  finally  awoke  to  cilscover  that 
their  liberties  were  gone  and  they  were  no  longer  free 

Even  In  this  Republic  of  ours  the  violation  of  a  third-term  tra- 
dition mav  mean  the  violation  of  other  traditions  It  may  be  a  time 
bomb  which  In  It  fulmlnatlon  will  blast  skyward  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  democracy  It  may  be  loaded  with  dynastic  dynamite. 
If  the  American  people  have  any  remaining  reverance  for  our 
history,  if  they  retain  a  vestige  of  pride  In  our  great  past,  if  they 
have  not  utterly  lost  hope  In  our  future,  they  will,  on  Novernber  5, 
settle  for  all  time  this  third-term  question  and  bury  it  deep  with 
the  other  dangers  which  have  imperilled  our  free  Institutions  In 
past  vears 

The  robust  ambitions  of  one  man  and  his  family  are  not  so 
Important  that  the  lessons  and  teachings  of  our  American  history 
can  be  flouted  and  ignored.  The  American  people  must  keep  their 
liberties  while  they  can 

The  President  Is  not  Indispensable.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is 
every  reason  for  a  new  leadership.  We  need  a  change  here  to  meet 
a  changed  Europe;  we  need  to  rearm,  to  prepare,  and  to  hold 
desperately  to  what  we  have  We  cannot  flounder  along  and  be 
lulled  to  a"  false  sense  of  Internal  and  external  security  by  soothing 
words  and  bland  assurances.  American  liberties  are  in  danger. 
There  must  be  no  third  term. 


Mercy  Flights 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  other 
duties,  our  famed  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  charged  with 
"the  protection  of  life  and  property  at  sea."  Within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  past,  our  Coast  Guard  has  been  actively 
employing  aircraft  in  the  discharge  of  this  particular  duty. 
The  flying  personnel  have  achieved  an  enviable  record,  and 
they  are  to  be  most  highly  commended. 

During  the  past  3  months  one  of  the  Coast  Guard's  patrol 
planes  has  been  stationed  in  my  district  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
making  survey  flights  looking  toward  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  a  Coast  Guard  air  station  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  some  time  ago.  While 
engaged  on  this  survey  patrol,  they  were  several  times  called 
upon  to  make  mercy  flights.  On  one  occasion,  several  men 
were  rescued  from  a  small  craft  which  had  floimdered  in  the 


Straits  of  Mackinac  in  heavy  seas.  During  the  recent  annual 
yacht  races  on  Lake  Michigan  several  boats  became  tem- 
porarily lost  on  their  return  trip  to  Chicago  and  were  located 
by  the  patrol  plane  which  found  them  stranded  on  the  beach 
as  a  result  of  a  heavy  and  sudden  storm. 

On  another  occasion,  a  Coast  Guard  man  attached  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  station  had  become  unfortunately  Involved 
in  a  serious  automobile  accident.  His  back  was  broken  and 
the  patrol  plane  rushed  him  to  Detroit,  where  a  landing  was 
made  at  Selfridce  Field  and  an  ambulance  carried  the  injured 
Coast  Guard  man  to  a  hospital  where  unfoitunately  he  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  most  spectacular  service,  however,  was  that  occasioned 
by  the  request  for  the  rescue  of  a  badly  burned  American 
from  a  lake  far  north  in  the  Canadian  wilds.  It  appears 
that  during  a  storm  on  a  small  lake,  the  oil  cook  stove  on  the 
craft  upset  and  put  the  boat  in  flames.  An  open  oil  can  stood 
nearby  and  fearing  an  explosion,  one  of  the  crew  grabbed  the 
can,  which  then  caught  fire,  and  leaped  overboard  with  it,  but 
in  so  doing  was  himself  horribly  burned.  His  only  chance  of 
survival  lay  in  prompt  hospitalization.  Through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Canadian  Government  with  our  own,  this  Coast 
Guard  patrol  plane  was  dispatched  north  and  the  man  res- 
cued and  rushed  Immediately  to  a  hospital  in  Milwaukee;  a 
mercy  flight  of  some  750  miles,  accomplished  through  bad 
weather,  and  another  tribute  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  pilot  of  this  plane  was  Lt.  <Jr.  Gr.)  A.  E.  Hamcd.  now 
stationed  at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  His  very  capable  crew  was  R.  M.  (first 
class)  Stephen  J.  Brodman,  A.  M.  M.  (second  class)  William 
Rettig.  and  A.  M.  M.  (third  class)  Ovie  TiUis. 

Lieutenant  Harned  and  his  crew  have  done  a  very  com- 
mendable and  yet  routine  Job  this  summer.  They  are  a  credit 
to  the  service  which  they  so  honorably  represent  and  whose 
duties  they  are  so  meritoriously  discharging.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  my  district,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
and  who  are  familiar  with  their  work.  I  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate them  and  salute  them  on  the  completion  of  a  Job 

well  done. 

It  appears  that  long  distance  mercy  flights  are  not  a  new 
experience  for  Lieutenant  Harned  who,  it  seems,  completed 
sometime  ago  one  of  the  longest,  if  not  the  longest,  mercy 
flight  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Under   the    permission    granted    me    this   afternoon,   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks,  at  this  point,  an  article 

taken  from  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  magazine  of  the 

December   1938  issue,   which  describes  a  most   remarkable 

flight  from  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.,  to  a  Canadian  steamer  off 

the  coast  of  San  Salvador,  with  a  landing  made  in  heavy 

seas,  late  at  night,  and  a  return  flight  to  Miami  with  a  stricken 

sailor.    Much  of  this  flight — over  land  and  sea — was  made 

under  most  unfavorable  flying  conditions.    Again  I  extend  my 

congratulations  to  Lieutenant  Harned.     It  is  noted  that  he 

was  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  this 

flight.    I  likewise  note  in  the  article  that  he  pays  a  full  and 

most  deserving  tribute  to  the  splendid  members  of  the  crew 

which  accompanied  him  on  that  dangerous  mission. 

"THrr  Made  It  "— Thi  Stort  op  a  Griat  Mtrct  Pught 
(By  Ed  Uoyd) 

Scarcely  more  than  a  month  ago  six  members  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Air  Station  embarked  on  an  all-night  flight  that  established  a  new 
long-distance  record  for  Coast  Guard  mercy  hops.  A  Hall  flying 
boat  manned  by  Lt.  A.  E,  Harned.  Ted  McWtlliams.  A.  M.  M.  first 
class  (copUot> :  Avery  Brace.  A  M  M  first  class:  Joe  Sabala.  A.  M.  M. 
first  class;  Walter  Dykes.  A.  M  M.  first  class,  and  Louis  J.  Lyona. 
Ph  M  first  claas.  took  off  from  St.  Petersburg  at  4:30  one  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  response  to  a  radio  appeal  from  the  Canadian 
steamer  Reginoltte.  380  miles  southeast  of  Miami,  in  the  waters 
of  San  Salvador.  The  Reginolite  had  requested  emergency  treat- 
ment and  hospitalization  for  a  sailor.  Edison  Bowes,  stifferlng  from 
xmdetermlned  intestinal  trouble. 

The  Miami  Air  Station  had  no  plane  capable  of  making  the 
flight  so  it  became  the  lot  of  the  giant  Hall  boat  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  span  the  Florida  peninsula  and  continue  southward  to  the  scene 
of  distress  a  distance  exceeding  500  miles:  a  round  trip  of  1.100 
miles  The  Hall  boat,  carrying  850  gallons  of  gas  and  eqtilpped 
to  flv  2(X)0  miles,  landed  alongside  the  Reginolite  shortly  before 
midiiigh't  and  was  In  the  air  again  30  minutes  later  with  Bowes 
being  made  comfortable  in  one  of  the  plane's  bunks.    The  stncKcn 
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waman  was  rushed  to  a  Miami  hospital  and  soon  theroafter  the  bl(? 
Hull  boat  waa  en  it»  way  cress  country  to  St.  Petersburg,  arriving 
about  noon  with  Its  tired  and  sleep-starved  crow 

All  members  of  the  rescue  crew  are  veterans  of  Coast  Guard 
•viatlon  with  the  exception  of  Lculs  Lyons.  PhMlc  who  had 
recently  been  transferred  from  the  cutt«'r  Tampa  Lyons,  known 
In  all  corners  of  the  service  as  "Pee  Wee."  Is  a  soagolr.g  veteran 
of  Bering  Sea  patrols,  international  ice  patrols,  the  old  destroyer 
force,  and  all  other  types  of  arduous  Coast  Guard  duty  other 
than  aviation  He  had  been  attached  to  the  air  station  only  3 
weeks  at  the  time  of  the  epic  flight  and  his  Impressicns  of  Coast 
Guard  aviation,  as  brought  forth  in  the  following  personal  inter- 
view will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  sea-going  guardsmen  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  rescue  planes  in  action. 
Lyons  was  interviewed  immediately  after  stepping  from  the  plane 
and    his   reactions   are    both    interesting   and    humorous. 

"Doc.  now  that  you're  back,  tell  me  did  you  find  this  mercy 
night  very  much  different  from  the  mercy  trips  youve  made 
aboard  sea-gotng  cutters  and   In  the  old  destroyers''" 

"Gee.  Ed.  if  you  mean  speed,  gosh,  yes!  Just  think  how  long 
we  d  be  under  way  In  one  of  the  old  "tin  can.s'  that  could  knock 
out  25  knots  at  best  Why.  In  this  case  wed  have  been  more 
than  a  day  arriving  at  our  destination  and  picking  up  that  poor 
fellow.  With  this  big  Kail  boat  slipping  through  the  pir  at  alx)Ut 
a  hundred  per.  we  got  where  we  were  going  at  midnight.  You 
know  we  left  the  station  about  4  30  that  afternoon  Thafs 
making  onions  In  any  man's  language,  should   you   ask   me  "  j 

"What  were  you  thinking  alxjut  on  your  way  down  there.  Doc? 
•  Everything,  to  be  honest  with  you.  except  putting  the  sheckles 
on    the    bangtails      Of   course.    I    was   more   or   less   wondering   Just    | 
how  111   this  fellow  really  was.     You   understand   I  had   some  sus-    i 
plclon*  as  to  what  might  be  wrong  with  him  but  I  was  preparing 
mys'Mf  for   any  eventuality." 

"I   suppose  you  carried   every   kind  of  plU   imaginable   for  every 
ache  and  pain  you  could  think  of?" 

■No  Ed  I  didn't.  I  knew  before  we  left  that  this  was  a  medical 
case  and  that  the  patient  had  been  given  some  medication  by  the 
master  of  hla  ship  according  to  radio  advices  The  main  Idea  was  to 
get  him  to  a  hospital  without  loss  of  time  I  did  slip  a  little  btittle 
of  pills  muy  my  pocket  for  emergency's  sake  along  with  something 
that  would  boost  the  old  pump  along  in  case  such  action  was  neces- 
sary You  know,  Ed.  when  you  start  off  on  this  sort  of  trip,  it  s  really 
hard  to  say  Just  what  will  be  needed  most  and  In  this  case  it  was  Just 
a  matter  of  snap  Judgment  mixed  with  a  lot  of  common  sense  " 

"They  tell  me.  Doc.  that  this  Is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been 
up  in  a  plane.  Is  that  right?  And  how  did  It  impress  you?  Just  how 
did  you  feel  about  It?" 

MAIOrN   FLIGHT 

"You're  right.  Ed.  It  was  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  ever  got  higher 
than  the  twenty-ninth  floor  of  a  metropolitan  skyscraper  Hew  did  I 
feel?  That  brlnps  to  mind  this  incident  Just  before  I  Joined  the 
Navy  back  In  1920  I  wa.s  working  for  the  Coal  Production  Co.  In 
Wilkes- Barre.  Pa  .  and  I  still  remember  the  first  time  I  descended 
Into  the  pits,  a  matter  of  1.430  feet.  I  got  on  the  caj?e  with  a  lot  of 
Other  fellows,  some  of  whom  had  spent  as  many  years  In  the  mines 
as  I  was  old  at  the  time,  and  one  of  them  who  knew  that  I  was 
green  as  grass  s^ild.  'Hang  on.  buddy,  we're  going  down  '  In  an  In- 
stant I  felt  myself  dropping  and  I  grabbed  into  a  little  handle  Well. 
to  make  a  long  story  short.  Ed.  you  can  go  back  to  Wilkes-Barre  today 
and  still  get  my  fingerprints  off  that  handle  Iron  It  was  Just  the 
same  yesterday.  Someone  In  the  Hall  boat  yelled.  'Hang  on.  Doc. 
were  going  up  '  We  started  shipping:,  skipping.  Jumping,  and  what 
not.  and  you  can  bet  your  life  that  Doc  hung  on  No  kidding.  Ed. 
I  can  take,  with  a  little  dustmg  pt>wder,  my  own  fingerprints  off  one 
of  the  bunks  In  the  Hall  boat.  They're  still  there  and  they'll  be 
there  " 

•"Was  there  any  sight  on  the  whole  trip  that  particularly  Im- 
presi.ed  you? " 

■  Be.lcve  me.  there  w.is.  Ed  And  this  Is  no  advertising  publicity 
either,  but.  boy.  Ui  look  at  Miami  from  the  air  at  nlcht  Is  certainly 
something  woith  while  We  were  flying  over  that  city  at  about  7  30 
or  8  o'clock  and  the  town  was  lit  like  a  church  at  a  wedding.  It  was 
certainly  a  beautiful  sight  and.  of  course,  seeing  such  a  sight  lor  the 
ftr«it  t:me  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  thing  " 

"Alter  you  left  Miami  what  was  your  next  destination?" 

HEADED    SOtTTH 

"We  Hew  across  to  Nassau  and  then  headed  pouth.  From  there 
down  there  wa.<  little  to  see  because  fog  and  rain  obliterated  such 
sights  as  might  ordinarily  have  been  vis'.ble  " 

•  S.ime  of  the  fellows  tell  me  the  land  was  a  bit  rough  down  at 
San  Salvador,     is  that  right?  ' 

"Let  me  tell  you  alxiut  that.  Ed  I  first  realized  we  were  heading 
down  for  the  drink  when  the  pilot  pa,=sed  the  word  back  to  the 
radio  operator  to  wind  In  his  aerial.  Well.  I'm  sitting  on  a  bur.k.  the 
landing  lighu  are  on.  and  prcttv  soon  I  see  somothin;^  greenish 
which  I  recognized  as  water  coming  up  to  meet  us.  and  before  I 
have  a  chance  to  call  my  brain  back  from  a  recess  period  the  boat 
hits  the  aqua,  and  I  guess  we  re  making  plenty  of  knots  because 
yours  truly  gets  Jolted,  and  I  mean  Jolted  not  Jilted.  Quicker  than 
you  could  say  scat.  I  start  locking  for  some  hand  swabs  as  I  expect 
to  find  little  streams  of  water  oozing  tlxrcugh  crevices  and  what  net 
but  the  old  girl  is  Just  as  dry  on  eecond  observation  as  a  collection 
pan  in  a  hcbo  camp  on  Sunday.     She  can  take  it  Im  convinced  " 

"Some  of  the  guvs  In  the  plane  tell  me  you  got  a  little  greenish 
under  the  gills  down  at  San  Salvador.  Doc." 


"Lliten  Ed  I've  been  In  some  pretty  tough  b.ows  In  mv  time 
but  had  the  PH  2-V-165  done  many  more  of  those  duck  Jitterbu<?8 
while  we  were  down  there.  Mrs  Lyons'  little  boy  Louie  would  have 
been   once  again,  a  seasick  sailer  and  no  fooling" 

'"Well.  Doc,  new  that  the  whole  thing  is  over  would  you  care  to  go 
through  the  same  experience  again?" 

"Say.   Ed.   with   these   guys  I'll   go  through  hell   and   atmosphere 

any  time  they  say  the  word"  ^   .      ^     .♦   n,.,,H 

••You   know.   DOC.  that   trip  established   a  record   In  Coast   Guard 

aviation"  .  - 

"That's  what  I  hear.  Ed.  but  you  know  the  service:  you  re  one  of 

us  and  you  know  that   it  isn  t  records  we're  tr>ing  to  set  up.      Us 

lives  that  count  with  us.  " 
"Thanks    Doc      You're  a  grand  Coast  Guard  man. 
"You're  welcome.  Ed.     I  hope  you  get  a  chance  to  go  on  the  next 

big  hop." 

[Editorial  in  St.  Petersburg  Times) 
Coast   Guard   Feat 

Efforts  to  win  official  commendation  for  Lt.  A.  E  Harned — St. 
Petersburg  Coast  Guard  aviator  who  recently  succe^fully  completed 
the  longest  aerial  errand  of  mercy  In  the  hletcry  of  the  Nations 
oldest  armed  service— should  not  stop  short  of  the  award  of  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  to  this  heroic  young  airman 

High  courage  is  a  byword  In  the  Coast  Guard  marine  and  air 
forces,    hazard-  are  part  of  the  daily  task.  ,   ^    , 

But  there  was  something  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
something  especially  fine  and  brave  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lieutenant  and  his  crew  of  five  in  responding  to  the  distress 
call  that  arose  from  the  Canadian  freighter  Reginolite  which 
was  then  midway  between  San  Salvador  L-.land  and  Crooked 
Island  pafsage  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nearly  200  miles  in  a  seaplane  overland  where  motor  failure  easily 
might  have  .spelled  disaster  On  into  the  d.irkness  of  night  and 
storm  Three  hours  of  i;Und  flying  in  pitch  bl;tcknes.s  Locating 
the  freighter,  with  only  a  radio  beam  to  guide  them.  Landing  in  the 
angry  waves  Transferring  a  stricken  sailor  from  ship  U^  plane.  And 
then  the  desperate  hazard  of  taking  off  from  the  rough  sea.  In  the 
darkness,  for  the  return  flight  to  Miami  where  the  patient  was  hos- 
pitalized and  his  life  saved  Five  hundred  and  sixty  miles  nonstop 
on  the  trip  down;  three  hundred  and  e.ghty  miles  In  storm  and 
darkness  coming  back. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  saying.  'You  have  to  go  out.  but  you 
don't  have  to  come  back" 

Lieutenant  Harned  and  his  men  knew  the  chances  were  that 
they  might  not  get  back,  but  they  went  ahead  and  did  th?  Job 
Just  the  same.  They  not  only  went  out.  but  they  came  back. 
too 

The  bravery  of  all  of  them  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, but  particularly  to  the  young  lieutenant  on  whose  broid 
shou'.ders  the  supreme  responsibility  rested,  there  should  come 
fitting  recognition. 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  Is  the  jymbol  with  which  a 
grateful  nation  recognizes  the  brave  deeds  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  "  of  its  military  and  naval  fliers  Surely.  Lieu- 
tenant Harni'd  s  heroism  falls  well  within  the  requirements  for 
meritorious  achievement  necessary  to  receive  this  most  valued 
of  all  flying  awards  We  would  like  to  see  him  get  it.  and  we 
hope  the  well-deserved  award  will  be  promptly  forthcoming,  for 
he  richly  deserves  It. 

MrDALs  AND  Men 

El.sewhere  In  this  December  issue  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  magazine  appears  an  illustrated  account  cf  the  recent  flight 
made  by  Lt.  (Jr  Gr  )  A  E  Harned  and  a  crew  cf  5  men  from 
St.  Petersburg  Air  Station.  Nowhere  in  that  account,  however, 
appears  the  one  thing  that  this  writer,  as  an  enlisted  man.  will 
remember  long  after  all  ether  details  of  that  epic  flight  have 
departed  Into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

I  have  reference  to  an  off-the-record  statement  made  by  Lieu- 
i  tenant  Harned  when  he  first  learned  that  he  was  to  he  recom- 
mended for  the  Distinguished  Fiying  Cross  Said  he,  ••The  five  en- 
listed men  who  accompanied  me  should  not  be  forgotten.  Without 
the  constant  vigil  of  Ted  McWllllams.  as  navigator,  and  Avery 
Brace,  radioman,  we  could  not  have  reached  our  objective.  Their 
aid  was  indispensable  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  during  the 
hours  we  flew  blind.'  And  the  performance  of  the  plane's  engines 
in  the  air  was  a  tribute  to  Plane  Captain  Joe  Sabala.  A  M  M.  first 
clas3.  and  Walter  Dykes,  A  M  M  .  first  class.  Lyons.  Ph.  M  .  first 
class,  acquitted  himself  capably  In  administering  to  the  stricken 
seaman  under  difficult  conditions.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  any 
award  or  commendation  I  m.ay  receive  will  be  a  hollow  one  if  these 
men  do  not  receive  adequate  recognition  for  their  splendid  perform- 
ance cf  duty." 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  has  been  awarded  only  three 
times  in  the  history  of  Coast  Guard  aviation.  It  Is  an  award  sym- 
bolic of  all  that  is  splendid  and  honorable  in  man.  It  marks  its 
recipient  as  a  man  of  courageous  accomplishment,  a  man  worthy 
of  genuine  respect  and  admlmtion  from  persons  In  all  walks  of 
life.  No  man  more  truly  deserves  that  medal  than  does  Lieutenant 
Harned  and  we  trust  that  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  will 
acknowledge  this  fact.  Indeed,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  Is  a 
treasured  thing. 

But  in  the  Lnal  analysis,  as  the  passing  years  cast  their  m\-stic 
ahudows  over  evcnto,  the  thing  which  will  inost  Intliuaiely  follow 
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Lt.  (Jr.  Or.)  A.  E.  Harned  throughout  his  service  career — the  thing 
that  will  bring  him  the  deepest  satisfaction  and  the  most  g' nuli^e 
personal  happiness — will  be  the  treasured  spot  he  has  won  for  him- 
self In  the  heart.*,  and  minds  cf  his  enlisted  associates  It  will  n.)t 
take  long  for  th"  .simple  tale  to  spread  throughout  the  len£»th  and 
breadth  of  the  Coast  Guard  of  how  Lieutenant  Harned's  first  state- 
ment was  one  of  praise  for  his  enlisted  companions  rather  than 
the  perfectly  normal  reaction  of  personal  pleasure  at  the  thought 
of  receiving  a  treasured  and  rare  award. 

Again  we  say.  medals  and  awards  are  symbols  of  accomplishment. 
As  such  they  are  highly  desirable,  but  medals  and  awards  fade  Into 
Insignificance  when  compared  with  the  more  difficult  task  of  win- 
ning the  wholesome  respect  and  affection  of  one's  fellow  men. 
Regrettably  few  are  the  persons  In  any  walk  of  life  who  succeed 
In  achieving  fuch  recognition.  Some  men  have  won  medals  8ime 
have  won  the  good-fellowship  of  their  associates  Few  men.  how- 
ever, have  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  both 

If  the  American  Government  awards  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  to  Lt.  A  E.  Harned— a  reward  richly  merited — that  ofl^cer 
win  be  one  ef  the  rare  Individuals  to  have  achieved  the  dual  glory 
of  visible  official  decoration  and  Invisible  personal  honor  In  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  can  most  acctirately  appraise  him — the 
enlisted  persons. 

In  view  of  this  flight  arKl  the  likewise  truly  remarkable 
flight  made  this  summer  into  northern  Canada,  may  I  say. 
Ml-.  Speaker,  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  EWstinKuished 
Plying  Cross  may  be  bestowed  upon  Lt.  A.  E.  Harned  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  Highly  coveted  as  this  medal  must 
of  necessity  be.  surely  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  little  enough 
tribute  that  we  the  people  of  America  can  bestow  upon  those 
who  so  meritoriously  discharge  their  duties  to  us  at  our 
command. 


Book  Exposes  Vast  Hague  Machine  Built  in 

Hudson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF   NEW  JEESEY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  ATLANTIC  CITY  PRESS 


Mr.  KEAN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  accordance  with  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  herewith  submit  a  review  from  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  of  a  book  written  by  a  former  Democratic 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  should  be  well 
worth  reading  by  every  student  of  government. 

The  review  follows: 

I  From  the  Atlantic  City  Preas  of  October  3,  1940] 
Book  Exposes  Vast  HACtn:  liACHurv  Built  in  Hudson 

New  York.— Mayor  Frank  Hague,  of  Jersey  City,  whose  powerful 
Democratic  machine  is  currently  under  fire  by  Wendell  L  WUlkie 
and  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Hendiickson.  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  today  received  attention  from  another 
source 

With  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  attempting  to  compel 
the  Democratic  boss  to  comply  with  the  recently  enacted  law 
requiring  the  Installation  of  voting  machines  in  Hudson  County, 
hub  of  his  Democratic  machine.  Mayor  Hague's  troubles  may  mul- 
tiply as  a  result  of  revelations  contained  In  a  book  published 
today  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  and  entitled  "The  Boss:  The  Hague 
Machine  In  Action" 

The  author.  Dr.  Dayton  D  McKean.  former  Democratic  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and  now  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Dartmouth  College.  Hanover.  N.  H.,  reveals  the  secret  pay  rolls  cf 
Jersey  Cltv  and  Hud.son  County  which  have  never  before  been  made 
public  and  which  Hague's  political  adversaries  have  tried  In  vain  to 
obtain  time  and  again. 

TWO  OECANISTS  AT  JAIL 

McKean.  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton  Unlver- 
•ity.  states  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  how  he  obtained 
access  to  the  nonpublic  records,  but  In  detailing  Hagucs  1939  pay 
roll  he  lists  among  other  Items: 

Two  organists  on  the  county  Jail  pay  roll  at  11.000  a  year  each,  a 
"superintendent  of  vacuum  cleaners"  at  M.OOO.  priests,  preachers, 
and  rabbis  at  various  salaries,  and  a  Judge  who  Is  both  a  clerk  In 
Mayor  Hague's  office  at  »4.000  a  year  and  a  Jurist  for  an  additional 
•7.000 

McKean  declares  that  -in  1939  Jersey  City  had  8.643  employees 
and    Hudson    County    2,598.     •     •     •     The    city    and   county    to- 


gether pay  in  salaries  not  less  than  $15,042,690.     •     •     •     Annually 

it  ci.sts  more,  not  only  per  capita  but  as  a  total,  to  govern  Hudson 
County  with  651.000  people  (1930)  than  adjoining  Esstx  0>unty. 
with  950.000.  and  It  has  done  so  every  year  flnce  19'21.  •  •  •  it 
takes  1.819  people  to  govern  Ksscx.  but  2.598  to  govern  Hudson. 
Essex  has  19  employees  for  each  10.000  population;  Hudson  ha*  39. 
Tlie  pay  roll  In  Essex  is  approximately  $2,000,000  a  year  under  that 
In  Hudson." 

COPS,   FiaEMEN.   IN  LTTXtniT  CLASS 

Hague's  policemen  and  firemen  are  paid  the  highest  salaries  In 
the  United  States  and  their  chiefs  $9,000  each,  also  highest,  accord- 
ing to  McKean.  There  are  many  salaries  that  exceed  $10,000. 
while  the  mayor  himself  draws  only  $8,000  Tlie  author  charges 
that  the  Inflated  pay  roll,  which  far  excei-^L's  that  of  any  other 
American  city  of  the  size  of  Jersey  City,  has  brought  the  munici- 
pality to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  while  It  is  the  hii;hest  taxed  city 
in  the  United  States  with  more  than  40.000  population. 

Mayor  Hague's  enthusiasm  for  a  third  term  for  President  Roose- 
velt Is  made  clearer  when  It  is  shown  how  New  Deal  financing  has 
saved  Jersey  City  from  collapse,   according  to  Dr.  McKean. 

The  amazing  political  machine,  which  McKean  charges  controls 
newspapers,  churches,  civic  and  fraternal  organlzationa,  and  the 
county  bar  and  medical  society  is  examined  In  detail 

TTie  gigantic  Jersey  City  medical  center  is  discussed  In  a  chapter 
called  Turning  Hospital  Beds  Into  Votes;  Socialized  Medicine  Under 
the  Hague  Machine.  The  writer  shows  that  the  medical  center 
costs  about  twice  as  much  to  operate  as  the  most  de  luxe  private 
hospitals  He  brings  out  how  the  hospital  is  politically  controlled 
by  the  mayor  himself,  who  has  an  office  In  one  of  the  buildings;  how 
politicians  are  favored  in  hospital  service:  and  how  "It  Is  practicable 
to  have  children  literally  born  Into  the  (political)  organization, 
obligated  to  It  from  the  first  squalling  m«>ment." 

The  rise  of  Mayor  Hague  himself  from  the  slums  of  the  horsefhoe 
section  of  Jersey  City  is  told  In  a  style  as  cool  and  lucid  as  a  legal 
report 

Throughout  the  book  the  mayor's  own  words.  Inimitably  un- 
grammatlcal.  are  used  wherever  possible.  He  Is  presenttd  as  a 
streamlined  boss,  whiizing  through  all  the  red  lights  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  tradition,   a   highly   languorous   figure   to   American   liberty. 

HEAD    OFF    CRITICISM 

"One  method"  used  by  the  Hague  machine  to  block  criticism, 
says  the  author,  "is  to  put  priests,  preachers,  and  rabbla  on  the 
city  and  county  pay  roll  as  chaplains  with  salaries  that  are  gen- 
erous, considering  the  part-time  nature  of  the  work  they  do.  The 
hlgliest  salary  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  John  K.  Heindel. 
Protestant  chaplain  nt  the  Hospital  for  MenUl  Diseases,  and 
at  the  county  Jail.  He  receives  $2,500  a  year  for  his  services.  The 
city  police  and  fire  dejiartments  have  each  two  chaplaina.  one 
Protestant  and  one  Catholic,  at  $2,400  apiece.  The  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  County  Mechanics  would  seem  to  need  spiritual 
guidance  more  than  those  of  any  other  agency,  for  they  have 
three  chaplains  at  $2,100  each,  one  Protestant,  one  Catholic,  and 
one  Jewish.  •  •  •  Then  there  is  Rabbi  Isaac  Siegal.  who  U 
one  of  the  most  Important  Jewish  leaders  In  the  county;  he  Is  the 
'special  Inspector  of  kosher  meats,'  employed  by  the  county  bureau 
of  health  and  vital  statistics  at  a  salary  of  $2,600.  Other  preachers 
and  priests  have  been  listed  as  'utUlty  men'  on  the  pay  roll,  and 
one  was  even  called  a  plumber's  helper." 

The  huge  police  force,  the  author  shows,  makes  up  a  large  part 
of  the  pay  roll.  ''There  are  (on  It)  698  employees,  the  largest 
number  for  any  American  city  with  from  300.000  to  400,000  popu- 
lation."   

TAX  RA-re  HIGHEST  IN  UNITED  STATES 

According  to  the  author  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Hague  ma- 
chine is  that.  "There  is  no  city  in  America  with  more  than  100,000 
papulation  that  has  an  adjusted  tax  rate  to  equal  that  of  Jersey 
City  It  Is  the  highest-taxed  city  in  America.  In  1939  when  the 
adjusted  rate  in  Jersey  City  was  $48.38.  the  rates  in  some  other 
large  cities  were:  Boston.  $39  80;  Chicago,  $33.74:  Pittsburgh.  $28  48; 
Los  Angeles,  $27  95,  and  New  York,  $27  14.  In  this  group  of  munici- 
palities are  some  that  have  been  governed  by  unsavory  political 
machines  but  no  machine  has  t>een  as  expensive  as  the  Hague 
model,  not  even  the  one  in  Chicago,  not  even  Tammany.  Among 
cities  of  its  own  slEe  the  Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City  col- 
lected less  than  half  as  much  for  city  purposes  as  the  Hague  organ- 
ization." ^      .  „   ^ 

"A  whole  book."  says  the  writer,  "might  be  written  about  Hudson 
County  elections  Reading  over  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees that  have  Investigated  Hudson  County  and  the  testlnusny 
obtained  by  them  one  may  well  come  to  believe  that  every  kind 
of  election  fraud  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  practiced  there, 
except  perhaps  the  chain-baUot  system." 

Summarizing,  the  author  says.  "After  the  ballots  are  cast 
weird  things  happen  to  them  in  Jersey  City.  Sometimes  large 
black  marks  appear  upon  them  (especially  upon  Republican 
ones)  so  that  they  are  void:  or  rubber-heel  marks  show  up  to 
'^poll  them-  or  corners  are  torn  off;  or  som.eone  takes  them  into 
a  dark  comer  to  unfold  them  on  an  Ice  box  before  they  are 
counted  •  *  •  Again,  groups  of  people  manage  to  surround 
the  person  calling  off  the  vote,  crowding  challengers  to  the  door, 
while  the  man  who  reads  the  ballots  aloud  has  throat  trouble 
so  that  he  can  hardly  be  lieard.  Sometimes  the  doors  of  the 
polling  places  are  locked — In  violation  of  the  law 

"The  prosecution  of  anyone  connected  with  the  organization 
In  Hudson  County  1b  very  difficult.     •     •     •     In  spite  of  reams 
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of    K^tJmony    and    hundreds    of    affidavits    no    adherent   has   ever    ■ 
bern  convicted  of  an  election  fruud 

•No    visitor   stays   loni<    in   Jersey    City."   observes   Professor   Mc-    ' 
Kean.    ■without  feelinj^  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  tension 
tlut  exists  there." 


The  Third-Term  Tradition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1940 


LETTER     BY     NOEL     W      MONTZ     IN    THE     KEOKUK     COUNTY 

tlOWA)    NEVr'S 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  desire  to  Include  a  public  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Noel  W.  Montz,  of  Slgourney.  Iowa,  that  appeared  in  the 
Keokuk  County  News  of  September  28.  1940.  on  the  subject 
of  the  third-term  tradition.  The  article  is  entitled  "Keokuk 
Countv  Parmer  Believes  the  Election  of  Willkie  Necessary 
for  Preservation  of  E)emocracy."  Mr.  Montz  states  that  he 
supported  President  Roosevelt  heretofore  and  makes  no 
apology,  but  as  a  patriotic,  forward-looking  citizen  he  sees 
danger  In  overturning  the  time-honored  precedent  against 
more  than  8  years  for  one  man  in  the  White  House. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Keokuk  County  (Iowa)  News  of  September  28.  1940) 

KEOKUK  COUNTY  rAKMEH  BELISMS  ELECTION  OF  WUJ.KI1.  NECESSARY  rOK 
PEESERVATION    OF    DEMOCRACY 

(By  Noel  W    Montz > 

I  will  vote  for  Wendell  Wlllkle  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
1  nm  ifolng  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  promote  the  success 
of  hi-i  candidacy  I  believe  his  election  to  be  the  one  and  only 
Imncrtant  Issue  before  the  American  people  The  ever-present  farm 
prcblem.  the  great  pmblem.s  of  distribution,  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment the  problemis  of  national  defense,  the  C  C  C.  the 
P  W  A  and  all  the  other  alphabetical  combinations  combined, 
however  important  they  may  be.  are  but  secondary  to  preservation 
Of  our  American  demix-ratlr  life. 

Eitht  years  ago  I  declared  I  would  support  Mr  Roosevelt  I  make 
no  aro-oi:y  that  I  did  1  would  do  It  again  No  one  with  positive 
assurance  can  look  Into  the  future  and  read  Us  answer  In  every 
detail  At  that  time  our  national  economy  was  at  a  standstill: 
today  It  Is  at  the  point  of  complete  catastrophe  For  160  years  a 
practice  of  not  more  than  two  terms  in  the  Presidency  has  been 
followed  and  developed  until  It  has  become  one  cf  our  finer  tradU 
tlon-s  Today  that  grand  tradition  Is  impudently  and  Impertinently 
a»«  tiled  on  the  grounds  of  a  manufactured  hysteria 

Mr  Roosevelt  arRues  that  a  nation  without  Ideals  Is  a  nation 
whose  years  are  numt)ered  and  yet  he  proposes  to  destroy  one  of 
our  m-.est  This  two-term  tradition  throughout  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  of  our  existence  ha.s  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  our  past  appraisal  of  this  tradition  Is  co- 
existent with  the  caliber  of  our  opinions  on  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  in  enterprise  In  the  very 
face  of  this  two-term  tradition,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
there  Is  no  more  reason  to  change  his  tenure  of  office  than  to 
change  a  satisfactory  county  clerk,  a  president  of  the  local  literary 
society,  or  hired  man.  but  as  they  do  so  they  only  make  an  un- 
becoming and  unworthy  comparison  It  only  proves  the  losing  of 
cur  idials 

By  the  urace  of  everything  I  believe  in.  I  am  not  In  1940  going 
to  vote  to  do  away  with  this  tradition  that  has  lived  up  until 
now  through  everv  minute  of  our  national  existence.  If  I  did  this 
I  believe  I  would  be  voting  a  real  approach  to  a  change  m  our 
form  of  government  to  that  or  worse  than  that  of  European 
totalitarianism 

L«"  us  see  what  a  further  study  of  the  present  slttoation 
might  logically  lead  us  Into  We  only  need  to  lose  our  democracy 
step  by  «tep  Those  who  argtie  that  a  third  term  Is  necessary 
In  this  pres.'Dt  emergency  only  need  to  study  the  following  page 
of  that  philosophy,  to  readily  give  their  ccnsent  to  a  fourth,  and 
•o  on  Emergencies  are  readily  manufactured  We  cannot  pre- 
•er>-e  cur  democracy  by  permitting  ourselves  to  be  coerced  Into 
reelecting  Mr  Roosevelt  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be  pa- 
triotic to  break  this  two- term  tradition  To  me  this  issue  alone 
Is  a  paramount  reason  to  retire  Mr    Roosevelt  this  November 

However,  there  are  other  good  reasons.  Mr  Roosevelt  s  adminis- 
tration claims  to  be  the  sole  guardian  of  our  sacred  democratic 
rights  Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  Mr  Roosevelt  secured 
bis  uomlnauon  in  a  dexnocraiic  manner?    Is  there  anyone  asking 


himself  the  honest  question  (and  permitting  his  own  conscience  to 
be  the  Judge  and  Jury  to  his  answer),  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Chicago  convention  other  than  a  disgraceful  farce,  an  effrontery 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  democracy?  I  have  never  read  of 
anything  like  the  Chicago  convention.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 
I  hope  that  we  will  never  have  to  witness  any  political  party  at  any 
time  in  the  future  conducting  a  similar  one.  What  a  travesty; 
the  worship  of  democracy  there  But  that  is  not  all.  They  carry 
the    principles  of   their   democratic   processes    to   our   very   hearth 

Recently  the  farmers  held  their  township  and  county  electlorw 
relative  to  the  A  A  A  farm  pro-am  as  they  selected  the  officers 
for  the  1941  crop  year  Those  who  attended  recall  the  procedure 
and  to  those  who  did  not.  let  me  assure  them  that  Its  conduct  was 
most  exemplary  The  selection  of  the  delegates  to  the  county  con- 
vention, the  alternate  delegate,  the  three  township  committeemen 
and  the  two  alternate  committeemen  were  each  in  turn  nominated 
by  ballot  and  each  In  turn  elected  by  ballot,  the  procedure  was 
followed  in  the  countv  In  the  same  manner  Not  one  small  detail 
was  omitted,  not  one'  democratic  method  forgotten,  not  one  pro- 
priety neglected.    A  model  in  every  respect. 

But  here  our  thinking  stops  and  here.  too.  our  democratic 
methods  stop  The  men  In  the  State  ofBce.  the  men  In  the  re- 
gional ofBce.  and  the  men  In  the  national  ofBce  are  all  appointed 
men.  Beginning  at  the  itate  office,  the  executive  and  policy- 
formulating  end  begins.  Fhe  men.  our  neighbors,  who  we  have 
so  assiduously  selected,  are  merely  checkers  and  clerks.  Upon 
occasion.  I  lamented  this  cessation  of  the  democratic  methods  In 
the  county  with  the  assertion  that  baRot  method  should  be  used 
clear  through  to  the  top.  but  not  including  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  was  rather  vigorously  told  that  to  do  so  might 
upset  the  plans  and  might  place  In  office  men  not  competent, 
thereby  ruining  the  farm  program.  In  other  words,  the  principle 
of  democracy,  which  is  .so  loved  and  protected  by  the  administra- 
tion, was  not  to  be  used  any  farther  than  would  tickle  the  gulli- 
bility of  us  farmers  May  Heaven  help  us  when  we  become  satisfied 
with  such  a  thin  display  from  those  professed  guardians  of  our 
rights. 

It  13  on  the  air  and  In  the  air.  "now  don't  be  ungrateful,  don't 
forget  the  guy'  who  fed  you."  I  am  not  one  who  In  any  way 
will  ever  recommend  the  crime  of  ungratltude  as  a  virtue.  But 
I  do  have  every  right  under  the  shining  sun  to  question  the 
value  of  those  friends,  who  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  them- 
selves In  office  overrode  every  principle  of  democratic  decency  In 
the  Chicago  convention,  and  who  now  come  In  sackcloth  and 
ashes  seeking  our  loyal  support  in  their  crusade  to  preserve  our 
great  gains  and  our  rights  and  liberties. 

Mr  Wallace  at  great  length  denounced  the  regrettable  political 
phllos<^phy  existing  in  Europe;  that  only  one  man  among  60.000  000 
people  in  Europe  was  qualified  to  serve  his  people  He  screamed 
this  flaming  truth  and  proved  It  by  asserting  that  Roosevelt  was 
the  only  one  qualified  among  130.000.000  people  to  guide  his  people. 
i    "Consisteticy  thou  art  still  a  Jewell    ' 

As  I   said   before,   wc   will   only   lose   our  democracy  one  step   at 

a  time      But  only  a   little  further  development  of   their  methods 

I    and  they  will  save  us  so  well  we  wont  have  anything  to  say  about 

it  at  all 
I  Recently  a  number  of  my  friends  elected  me  chairman  of  the 
Willkie  Club  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  kind  opinion  and 
assure  them  of  my  appreciation.  However.  I  will  be  unable  to 
serve  In  this  capacity  at  this  time.  But  I  wish  to  extend  my  assur- 
ance in  behali  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr  Willkie  as  the  one  single 
dcminating  issue  before  tis  today. 

Noel  W.  Montz. 


A  City  and  a  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  KELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  new  crop  of  Congress- 
men come  here  to  Washington  they  are  inspected  by  two 
sets  of  men  with  great  care — first,  the  newspapermen; 
second,  the  older  Members  of  Conitress — older  Members  in 
point  of  service.  The  elder  Memt)ers  look  over  the  new  men 
with  a  lot  of  care  because  they  want  young  men  who  tan 
help  them  run  the  affairs  of  Government,  and  who.  they 
think,  can  come  back  until  they  grow  into  iLsefulness.  They 
know  it  takes  time  to  b.come  a  really  useful  Congressman. 

The  newspapermen  on  the  other  hand  look  them  over  to 
see  who.  out  of  the  whole  bunch,  is  likely  to  become  "the  best 
copy" — that  is,  who  is  going  to  go  the  farthest  and  affect 
most  the  governmental  activities,  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
news  gatherer. 
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Back  In  1937  I  tras  reading  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
came  across  a  very  short  list  of  the  new  Members  who,  the 
Record  considered,  would  make  good  in  Congress.  A  few  days 
afterward  the  Merry-Go-Round  here  had  a  similar  list  made 
up  of  some  other  men.  However,  both  the  Record  and  the 
Merry-Go-Round  spcke  with  unusual  favor  of  a  man  from 
San  Diego.  I  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  San  Diego 
with  my  ailing  wife  and  came  to  love  San  Diego  more  than 
any  of  the  other  western  cities. 

San  Diego  occupies  a  remarkable  situation.  It  is  capable 
of  extraordinary  development.  It  is  near  the  Mexican 
border  with  its  favorable  relation  to  the  Japanese  current, 
its  lovely  climate  which  has  caused  many  to  Ix^Ueve  from 
early  times  that  It  would  ultimately  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance. 

Now.  let  us  see  how  the  growth  of  San  Diego  is  tied  up 
with  political  party  administrations — ^we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  fact  that  Brother  Bill  Kettner  came  in  with  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Democratic  administration  and  stayed  the  full  8 
years.  It  is  to  his  vision  and  foresight  that  San  Diego  points 
the  beginning  of  its  naval  development.  Working  with  the 
chief  of  his  party,  Kettner  started  San  Diego  on  Its  path  to 
naval  glory.  He  brought  the  naval  training  station,  the 
North  Island  Air  Station,  and  the  marine  base;  and  he 
went  out  with  Woodrow  Wilson  with  whom  he  had  worked 
for  the   upbuilding  of  San  Diego. 

Then  Phil  Swing,  another  fine  character,  came  in  on  the 
Harding  landslide:  and  he  went  all  the  way  thrcunh  the  12 
years  of  3  Republican  administrations — and  working  with 
his  three  Republican  chiefs  he  achieved  two  splendid  suc- 
cesses for  his  section  of  California — ^the  All  American  Caiial 
and  the  Boulder  Dam. 

San  Diego  had  been  wise  in  going  along  with  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Democratic  administration  in  sending  a  Democrat 
to  work  with  that  Democratic  administration.  It  had  been 
wise  in  going  along  with  the  Harding-Coolidge-Hoovcr  ad- 
ministrations, sending  a  Republican  Congressman  to  work 
with  these  Republican  administrations.  But  when  Roosevelt 
came  in  in  1932.  San  Diego,  for  some  reason,  overlooked  its 
opportunity,  and  for  4  years  got  exactly  "what  the  boy  shot 
at."  Then  the  people  of  San  Diego  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  party  Oovernment,  and  properly  so.  and  that  only 
by  working  with  administrations  in  pwwer  can  the  most  be 
accomplished  alone  many  lines.  This  Is  very  natural,  espe- 
cially in  a  place  which  is  seeking  exploitation  of  latent  possi- 
bilities on  the  grand  scale  which  San  Diego  desires  and  of 
which  it  is  so  preeminently  capable. 

So.  in  1937.  when  I  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  that 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Ed.  Izac,  was  a  representative 
for  San  Diego  and  a  Democrat,  I  was.  of  course,  immediately 
interested  in  the  man,  as  I  was  already  interested  in  the  city. 
I  met  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Izac.  and  found, 
to  my  great  deliRht.  that  he  not  only  is  a  man  of  ediication. 
vision,  and  energy,  and  real  fighting  ability  but  above  all  tre- 
mendously interested  in  San  Diego.  He  is  not  only  a  graduate 
of  our  Naval  Academy  but  a  naval  officer  with  several  years' 
experience,  some  of  the  most  adventurous  ones  in  the  hist  cry 
of  the  Navy.  He  has  been  out  of  the  Navy  long  enough, 
through  retirement  on  accoimt  of  his  health,  to  lo<  k  at  it  in 
the  broadest  possible  way.  Yet  since  his  retirement  he  has 
maintained  his  contacts  with  officers  of  the  Navy  so  that  he  is 
listened  to  with  genuine  consideration  on  anything  he 
proposes. 

It  was  not  very  long  until  the  Members  of  the  House  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  a  splendid,  new  Progressive  had  come  onto  the 
stage — that  he  was  a  real  Roosevelt  man  and  he  was  so 
recognized  by  other  Roosevelt  men  and  by  Roosevelt  himself. 
So  he  went  to  work  to  get  for  San  Diego  and  Imperial  County 
exactly  what  he  went  after.  His  first  term  he  got  something 
over  $4,000,000  for  dredging  San  Diego  Bay.  He  helped  Im- 
perial Valley  in  developing  water  and  power  on  the  All  Ameri- 
can Canal.  He  sponsored  labor  leg^lation;  he  fought  for 
old-age  pensions,  school  funds,  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.,  and 
made  possible  the  building  of  schools  and  rdief  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 


As  his  time  of  service  increased  and  his  acquaintance 
extended  he  was  able  to  get  more  and  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  San  Diego.  He  got  $2,000,000  for  a  fleet  school  at 
destroyer  base;  $3,000,000  for  barracks  and  other  construction 
necessary  for  the  marine  base.  He  got  $2,000,000  for  naval 
training  station  improvements,  barracks,  and  so  forth;  seven 
million  for  hangars,  shops,  and  so  forth  at  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion. He  got  $2,000,000  for  floating  drydock  for  destroyer 
base;  three  million  for  the  graving  dock,  destroyer  base;  two 
million  for  shops,  sea  walls,  cranes,  and  so  forth.'for  the  de- 
stroyer base.  He  got  $3,000,000  for  the  new  dredging  program 
which  is  about  to  be  started  and  another  million  dollars  fcnr 
seaplane  facilities. 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Ed  Izac,  stands  so  close  to 
the  friends  of  the  Navy,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  that 
his  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  time  goes 
on.  He  is  not  yet  50  years  old.  He  has  real  courage,  a  per- 
sistency in  thinking  and  he  gets  things  done  by  force  of  logic 
and  sense  of  fairness  because  he  knows  his  subject  from  A  to  Z. 

I  have  been  here  a  few  years  myself,  and  I  want  to  say 
for  him  that  I  know  of  no  other  man  with  the  same  length 
cf  service  who  has  accomplished  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Ed  Izac.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  thing  to 
return  the  gentleman  from  California,  Ed  Izac,  to  Congress 
and  make  a  drive  for  the  completion  of  the  greatest  naval 
base  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  is  exactly  what  Ban  Diego 
can  do  if  its  interests  are  looked  after  by  men  who  know 
naval  and  the  future  of  naval  influence  in  relation  to  our 
preparedness  program. 

There  is  no  use  of  sending  an  old  man  to  Congress  for 
his  first  term.  Occasionally  one  comes  up.  Of  course,  the 
Members  all  greet  him  and  say  "Hello.  Pop.'"  properly  re- 
spect him.  and  make  the  old  man  feel  good.  That  is  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Tliey  know  he  cannot  come  back  long  enough 
to  accomplish  anything.  He  is  simply  done  before  he  starts, 
and  that  is  that. 

I  do  not  need  to  depend  upon  my  own  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  what  the  length  of  service  means  in  Congress.  Every- 
one knows  that  all  really  big  things  are  obtained  by  the  men 
who  have  served  here  long  enough  to  know  how  to  get  the 
interest  and  consideration  of  the  administration  and  the 
committees  who  handle  all  these  matters.  A  man's  useful- 
ness increases  here  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
he  serves  and  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Summarizins  the  record  of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Ed  Izac,  the  following  figures  show  how  much  money  he 
brought  into  his  district  during  his  4  years  in  Congress:  1937, 

$5,000,000;    1938.  $8,000,000;    1939,  $9,000,000;    1940.   $22,000.- 
000.     The  next  4  years  is  the  most  important  period  in  the 
history  of  San  Diego.    If  the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Izac,  is  retained  in  Congress,   San  Diego  people 
have  every  reason  to  expect  it  to  become  the  greatest  naval 
base  on  the  Pacific  coast.     That  Roosevelt  is  to  serve  4  more 
years  there  is  not  a  single  doubt.    He  naturally  and  properly 
wants  men  in  Congress  who  will  work  with  him.    And  quite 
em  naturally  he  will  work  with  them.     The  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Izac  has  shown  what  a  real  "go-getter"  he  is. 
And  that,  above  all  things,  is  what  San  Diego  needs. 


Wendell  Willkie  and  Public  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondoif,  October  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  NBOBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  uikler  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  herewith  include  an  article  written  by  a  prominent 
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young  newspaperman  and  writer  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Richard  L.  Neuberger.  which  appeared  recently  In  the  La 
Folleitc  Progressive  magazine  of  October  1.  1940.  and  deals 
with  the  subject  of  public  power  in  the  Northwest,  and  gives 
Wendell  Willkie's  attitude  in  regard  thereto. 

The  article  is  unusually  pertment  in  v;ew  of  Mr.  Willkie's 
recnt  visit  to  the  Northwest  wherein  he  nr.ade  statements  that 
at  least  permit  the  Inference  that  he  is  in  favor  of  public- 
power  development  in  that  region.  His  failure  to  comment 
upon  the  United  States  Government's  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  substations  that  will  make  the  power  from 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  available  for  distribution  for 
either  public  or  private  agencies  naturally  raises  a  great  doubt 
if  Mr.  Wlllkie  really  meant  that  the  people  should  have  the 
benefit  of  cheap  electricity  from  these  giant  projects.  With 
adequate  transmission  facilities  owned  by  the  Government. 
the  people  that  want  cheap  public  power  will  not  he  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Power  Trust. 

Transmission  lines  will  give  to  the  people  cheap  public 
power  and  Mr.  Kinsey  Robinson.  President  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co..  in  testimony  t>efore  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees unqualifiedly  stated  that  the  private  utilities  would 
not  permit  their  transmission  lines  to  become  common  car- 
riers of  electrical  energy.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Wlllkie  in 
reference  to  completing  these  dams  and  cheap  power,  there- 
fore, means  nothing  unless  he  would  go  one  step  further  and 
subscribe  to  the  present  extensive  program  now  under  way  by 
the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  administration  in  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  and  sukjstations  and  other 
essential  facilities  for  getting  the  power  from  the  point  of 
generation  to  the  point  of  distribution. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  La  Follette's  Progressive  of  October  1.  1940] 

Wenocix  Willkk  and  Public  Powni 

(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

At  last  Wendell  L  Wtllkie,  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
has  announced  his  position  on  the  bristling  issue  of  hydroelectric 
power  Standing  in  Portland,  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  Columbia 
River  Basin,  he  promised  to  complete  the  great  projects  which  Presi- 
dent Rtxwevelt's  administration  has  reared  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Cculee 

WUlkle  assured  his  listeners  "that  the  power  generated  In  connec- 
tion with  such  projects  should  be  s<jld  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  ■  He  also  said  that  the  people  of  the  region  should  decide 
by  referendum  whether  they  want  the  power  distributed  by  public 
or  private  agencies.  He  implied  that  the  Federal  Government 
shi  uld  be  neutral  in  this  contro^-ersy.  accepting  any  mandate 
reached  by  the  voters  of  a  particular  locality 

All  this  sounds  very  convincing.  One  might  almost  think  that 
Wlllkie  was  a  disciple  of  public  power  development  instead  of  being 
a  man  who  achieved  a  national  reputation  opposing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  WlUkies  power  speech  requires  careful  analysis, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  presented  to  the 
country  as  a  character  of  great  sincerity.  Power  is  a  national  issue, 
an  Issue  important  to  the  entire  tJnlted  States. 

STOaT     WAS     DWTtHrNT     ONLY     3     TEARS     AGO 

Wnikle  said  he  would  finish  construction  of  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Yet  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  January  25.  1937. 
he  was  quoted  as  contending  that  Government  dams  for  power  pur- 
poses were  •uneconomic  and  fallacious."  And  in  the  New  YotK 
Times  for  October  31.  1937.  WlUkle  condemned  the  whole  New  Deal 
power  program.  "A  brief  list  of  these  projects  already  under  way," 
he  wrote,  "indicates  the  confusion  and  complication  of  the  whole 
program. ■■     Among  the  projects  he  listed  were: 

"There  is  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  being 
built  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

"There  Is  the  BonnevUIe  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  being  built 
by  the  Army  engineers  " 

Then  Wlllkie  went  on:  "All  these  water-power  plants  are  being 
built  In  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  It  is  cheaper  to  generate  electrical  enerijry  by  steam 
produced  by  coal  than  it  is  by  water  power."  He  also  said  of  the 
great  projecu.  "They  will  cripple  the  business  of  the  private  com- 
panies and  enaljle  the  Government  to  take  over  the  industry. ' 

When  was  Wlllkie  sincere,  when  he  denounced  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  in  1937  or  when  he  promised  to  complete  them  and  oper- 
ate them  for  the  people  In  1940? 

WUXXIX  TUXS  TO  FALL  BACK  ON   M'NAXT 

Wlllkie  also  talked  about  letting  the  people  decide  between  public 
and  private  power  as  If  that  were  something  new.  Long  before 
Wendell  Wlllkie  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  politics  the  men  and 
V.  omen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  the  right  to  determine  by  refer- 
endum wbetber  ttiey  wanted  to  buy  their  electricity  from  public  or 


private  agencies.  In  1902  the  electorate  of  Seattle  voted  to  build  Its 
own  plant  on  the  Cedar  River;  Wendell  Wlllkie  was  then  a  gram- 
mar-school  t»y  of  10. 

In  his  power  speech  Wlllkie  made  much  of  the  "wise  council"  of 
his  running-mate.  Senator  McNart.  who  Is  Immensely  popular  In 
the  far  West.  He  should  have  used  some  of  that  -wi-se  council  "  be- 
fore delivering  his  speech.  Willkie  implied  that  the  Government 
should  be  absolutely  neutral  in  the  choice  between  public  and 
private  distribution  of  power.  "That's  your  business."  he  told  his 
audience. 

Here  Is  a  clause  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  bill,  which  Senator 
McNart  Introduced;  In  order  to  insure  that  the  facilities  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  at  the  Bonneville  project  shall  be  op- 
erated for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  particularly  of  do- 
mestic and  rural  consumers,  the  Administrator  shall  at  all  times,  in 
disposing  of  electric  energy  generated  at  said  project,  give  preference 
and  priority  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives." 

TH«  VOTERS'  CHOICB   ON   THE   POWER   ISSTTB 

This  does  not  sound  as  if  Senator  McNart  was  neutral  as  be- 
tween public  and  private  power,  particularly  inasmuch  as  the 
next  section  of  his  bill  provided  that  until  1942  at  least  half 
the  Bonneville  power  output  must  be  reserved  for  "public  bodies 
and  cooperatives." 

Senator  McNart  has  *al ways  been  a  sincere  friend  of  public 
power  projects  Wendell  Wlllkie  has  yet  to  do  anything  which 
would  place  him  in  this  category.  The  choice  of  people  who 
endorse  the  Governments  power  program  lies  between  President 
Roosevelt,  who  constructed  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  and 
Wendell  Wlllkie.  who  opposed  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  3  years 
ago  and  now  wants  the  chance  to  complete  and  operate  them. 


A  Battle  Cry  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  MRS.  W,  H.  WENDLINO 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter. 
which  is  typical  of  many  which  I  am  receiving: 

TopRKA,  Kans,  September  30,  1940. 
Dear  Mr.  Lambertson:  I  want  to  urge  you  to  continue  to  raise 
your  voice  and  use  every  Influence  in  protest  against  our  present 
foreign  policy  which  seems  bound  to  land  us  in  war  before  we  know 
what  has  happened.  I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary,  unfair  to  us  all. 
and  disastrous  to  our  country.  Let  us  not  take  Roosevelt  lying 
down. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wetoling 


Address  by  James  L.  McDevitt,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


SPEECH       DELIVEREX)       AT       PENNSYLVANIA       AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING   WORKERS'   CONFERENCE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  James  L.  McDevitt,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  PederaUon  of  Labor,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  conference  held  in  Phila- 
dephia  on  Saturday,  September  21.  1940. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  oflicers.  and  active  workers 
of  the  Anaalgamatcd  Clothing  Workers,  it  U  a  rare  treat  and  a 
privilege  to  have  tills  opportunity  this  morning. 

As  the  chairman  stated  in  his  introductory  remarks.  I  am  from 
the  other  side  in  the  house  of  labor.  But  I  think  most  of  you  who 
know  me  know  that  I  have  never  really  come  to  the  point  where  I 
could  make  myself  believe  that  underneath  It  all  there  was  any 
real  division  In  the  ranks  of  our  movement,  and  today  I  am  sure 
you  and  I  are  going  to  agree  when  1  say  that  If  there  was  ever  a 
necessity  for  solidarity,  that  necessity  exists  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  came  to  touch  on  that  point.  I  thought  I'd  take  a  few 
moments  of  your  time  to  review  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  fields  of  politics  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  what 
your  organization  has  done  to  make  ovir  people,  your  people  and 
our  people,  more  conscious  of  their  political  responsibility  to  the 
labor  movement. 

If  your  memory  goes  back  to  1936.  you'll  remember  the  kind  of 
campaign  we  waged  in  Philadelphia.  Charlie  Welnsteln  and  your 
officers,  along  with  the  other  officers  of  the  labor  movement  They 
went  out  and  campaigned  from  door  to  door  and  helped  to  bring 
about  that  splendid  majority  of  210.000  for  President  Roosevelt  In 
1936. 

Coming  on  In  1937  you  took  part  In  the  campaign  of  that  year 
and  helped  to  bring  the  election  of  New  Deal  officers  here  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia;  that  Is.  contract  officers. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  year  of  1938  we  weren't  successful  In  con- 
vincing our  people  that  it  was  Just  as  important  to  go  out  and 
fight  In  1938  as  it  was  in  1936.  because  the  welfare  of  our  people 
In  this  State,  particularly  with  respect  to  labor  legislation,  was  in 
serious  danger  You'll  rememt>er  we  campaigned  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  we  said  to  our  people.  "If  you  elect 
Arthur  James,  he  will  burn  all  of  the  latxff  legislation  enacted  by 
the  last  session." 

I  know  when  we  made  that  statement,  even  though  we  quoted 
the  words  used  by  the  candidate  himself,  that  many  of  our  p>eople 
were  skeptical  about  that  Tliey  thought  that  was  a  piece  of  politi- 
cal bunk,  as  it  were  But  we  quoted  the  candidate's  own  statement 
and  today  I  can  appear  before  you  and  say  that  what  we  said  then 
was  the  truth,  and  that  while  the  Governor  has  failed  to  carry  out 
practically  every  promise  he  has  made,  he  has  done  one  thing,  he 
kept  the  promise  he  made  with  respect  to  labor  legislation  He  did 
exactly  what  he  said  he  would  do  It's  a  matter  of  record  You 
have  now  on  the  sUtute  books  of  Pennsylvania  such  amendment 
as  workmen's  compensation — you  know  how  serious  It  Is.  I  don't 
need  to  go  into  detail  Where  you  used  to  get  500  weeks  for  perma- 
nent disability  It  has  been  reduced  to  200  weeks,  and  if  you  have  a 
partial  disability,  you  are  reduced  approximately  S3V3  percent. 
That  can  be  credited  to  the  Governor. 

You  know  what  he  did  with  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  You  know 
what  he  did  with  the  Van-Alsburg  bill.  You  know  what  he  did  with 
the  relief  recipients  You  know  what  he  did  with  the  anti-injunc- 
tlon  bill  You  knew  all  of  those  things.  So  that  It  did  happen  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  serious  blow  the  organized  lat>or  movement 
has  ever  suffered  in  Its  history  in  this  Commonwealth 

May  I  repeat  for  your  information  what  happened  when  we  were 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  State  legislature.  After  they  had  made 
two  attempts  to  put  through  those  seven  major  bills  in  opposition 
to  the  labor  movement  and  its  interests,  they  made  their  third  and 
final  attempt  and  did  succeed  in  putting  through  that  program  It 
was  then  we  found  It  necessary  to  go  over  to  the  Governor  and  ap- 
peal to  htm  as  humble  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  As  the 
spokesman  for  the  group  I  told  the  Governor  how  serious  these 
measures  were,  what  a  serious  effect  it  was  going  to  have  on  the 
membership  of  our  organizations  throughout  the  State  and  how 
the  labor  movement  would  resent  It  If  he  saw  fit  to  sign  those 
measures. 

During  the  course  of  our  talk  the  Governor  found  It  necessary  to 
get  up  from  his  desk  and  looking  us  all  square  In  the  eye  said.  "Well, 
the  New  Deal  has  tried  out  six  experiments."  and  with  the  most 
vindictive  look  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  man's  eye  that  held  an  office 
of  public  trust  he  said,  "they  have  tried  out  six  experiments  and 
thev  have  all  failed.  I'm  going  to  try  out  the  seventh  "  He  tossed  his 
head  around  a  minute  and  he  said.  "Tighten  up  your  belts."  I  said 
to  him.  "Governor,  what  do  you  do  when  you  Ughten  up  to  the  last 
notch?  When  you  sign  those  measures,  you  will  have  reached  the 
last  notch." 

A  little  further  on  In  our  discussion  we  were  finally  advised  that 
the  Governor  saw  fit  to  sign  them  all.  and  upon  leaving  the  Gov- 
emors  office  we  told  him  that  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  but 
tiMkt  we  would  have  cause  to  remember  It  all  our  lives,  and  that  I,  as 
a  missionary  In  the  labor  movement,  would  deliver  that  message 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  I  assure  you.  since  the 
closing  of  the  legislature.  I  haven't  failed  to  get  across  the  message 
to  our  people,  and  I  don't  propose  to  fall  from  now  on. 

So  I  point  out  to  you  what  happened  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania — legislation  that's  the  Tery  life  and  blood  of  your  or- 
ganization, of  the  welfare  of  your  people,  your  families,  can  be  eo 
ruthlessly  thrown  aside  because  of  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
that  in  public  life. 

Now.  who  are  those  men?  They're  the  men  who  are  now  cam- 
paigning for  Wendell  WUlkle.  They're  hia  associates.  They're  his 
supporters.  Can  you  in  your  wildest  dream  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Wlllkie  is  going  to  be  anything  different  than  Arthur 
James?    Of  course  you  can't.    Not  when  you  consider  that  he's  asso- 


clatod  with  Mr  Weir,  that  he's  associated  with  that  grand,  venerable 
gentleman  up  here,  Mr  Grundy  You  cant  foresee  for  n  moment 
that  there'd  be  any  possible  chance  of  him  agreeing  with  our  philos- 
ophy when  he  aafociates  with  Mr.  Pew. 

So  you  see  the  message  I  want  to  deliver  this  morning  Is  that  It 
did  happen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  you  and  I  are  paying  the  price. 
Don't  let  it  happen  in  Washington.  I  know  when  I  say  this  to  you 
this  morning  that  you're  going  to  leave  here,  after  listening  to  the 
eloquent  speakers  we  have  here  today,  excluding  myself,  convinced 
that  this  is  no  mere  political  campaign,  and  you  haven't  listened  to 
any  political  bunk.  We  simply  say  that  If  we  don't  get  out  on  the 
line  and  fight  in  1940  as  we  did  In  1936  we  are  going  to  suffer  defeat. 

We  listen  to  the  Gallup  poll;  we  listen  to  many  speakers  on  the 
radio  and  in  public  gatherings,  and  we  hear  them  say  that  with  each 
day  the  Presidents  popularity  is  rising  It  is  rising  because  of  your 
activity,  and  you  have  got  to  keep  that  activity  going,  because  the 
minute  you  let  up  the  forces  of  the  millions — I  don't  mean  the  mil- 
lions In  persons:  I  mean  the  millions  in  money — are  going  to  be 
there  with  everything  at  their  command  to  step  In  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  laxity  on  our  part. 

We're  not  fighting  for  any  political  candidates  today  We're 
fighting  for  our  very  existence,  for  a  continuation  of  the  New  Deal 
and  all  that  It  stands  for.  We  don't  need  to  go  over  that.  The 
other  speakers  have  spoken  of  those  gains.  You  and  I  arc  so 
familiar  with  them  that  nobody  need  tell  us.  But  It  is  our  Job 
to  go  cut  as  ml.'sionarles  and  tell  our  neighbors  what  to  do.  no 
matter  how  young  or  how  old,  and  if  they're  not  registered,  see 
that  they  do  and  see  that  they  go  out  on  election  day  and  cast 
that  ballot  in  the  Interests  of  the  preservation  of  the  forces  of 
liberalism  in  this  Nation  and  to  reelect  the  greatest  humanitarian 
in  the  history  of  this  country  as  well  as  the  world,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.      | Applause.) 

I'm  going  to  conclude,  and  in  doing  so  I  Just  want  to  give  you 
a  very  brief  report  of  the  score  card,  as  it  were,  to  date  with  respect 
to  the  standing  of  the  labor  movement  In  this  present  campaign. 
Last  night  I  met  with  practically  every  labor  leader  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and.  of  course,  they  are  100 
percent  for  the  reelection  of  the  President,  and  they  have  started 
out  today  to  find  five  or  six  fellows  who  are  mtsslng.  Now,  I  didn't 
attach  any  importance  to  that,  because  they  probably  had  other 
appointments,  but  they  have  organized  so  well  that  they  want  a 
rea«;on  from  those  fellows  today. 

You're  going  to  find,  in  addition  to  your  activity,  every  labor 
leader  in  this  district  without  exception,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
actively  out  on  the  line  campaigntng  for  the  reelection,  not  only  of 
the  President — if  you  succeed  in  reelecting  the  President  and  you 
don't  support  those  who  have  stood  so  loyally  by  him.  there  Isn't 
any  point  gained,  because  the  President  can't  put  through  the  leg- 
islation that  you  and  I  enjoy  today  without  the  assistance  of  such 
men  as  Senator  Guftet  and  the  other  Congressmen  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.      | Applause.) 

So  much  for  the  national  situation.  You  must  also  remember 
that  on  that  ballot  3rou  will  be  electing  at  least  half  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  was  I  ever  anxious  In  my  life  to  see  Eome 
people  defeated?  Never  as  anxious  as  I  am  now  to  see  Just  about 
half  of  that  legislature  moved,  because  It  was  my  responsibility  to 
interview  each  one  of  them  and  give  them  labor's  platform  and  try 
to  convince  them  to  vote  In  the  Interests  of  our  people.  Instead  of 
listening  to  me  as  the  representative  of  organized  labor,  many 
and  many  of  these  fellows,  the  majority,  as  their  actions  indicate, 
went  down  the  line  with  the  other  side  in  opposition  to  organized 
labor,  and  I  promised  them  In  return  for  that  that  they  would  have 
our  unqualified  opposition  at  the  polls  In  November  of  1940.  and  I 
know  that  youYe  not  going  to  fall 

Don't  let  that  little  committeeman  come  up  to  you  and  say, 
"Look,  you  know  Pat  O'Brien,  pretty  good  fellow;  he's  running  for 
legislature.  Gee,  you  can  get  parking  tickets  fixed,  go  to  the 
magistrate  and  have  something  fixed  for  you  He  fixes  everything, 
including  the  plumbing  at  times."  ) Laughter)  They're  going 
to  try  to  sell  you  and  your  people  that  story.  Don't  listen  to 
them.  Take  their  legislative  record.  Take  the  advice  of  the  labor 
movement  and  vote  only  for  those  who  have  been  approved  by  the 
labor  movement.  And  they  didn't  have  to  do  any  fixing  for  us  We 
didn't  ask  any  Jobs.  We  didn't  want  our  plumbing  fixed.  What 
we  wanted  was  our  legislation.  We  didn't  ask  in  the  "37  session 
for  anything  over  and  above  what  we  had  already  obtained  under 
the  New  Deal.  What  we  asked  was  that  they  leave  It  alone — let 
us  have  what  was  ours.  That's  the  thing  that  they  took  away 
from   us. 

So  I  say  all  of  these  fellows  are  on  that  ballot.  Make  sure  when 
you  go  In  to  vote  that  you  make  no  mlsuke.  Pull  that  New  Deal 
lever  and  we'll  repay  every  one  of  these  people  who  treated  us  so 
ruthlessly  in  the  1939  session,  and  well  also  repay  Congressman 
Oabtneb  and  a  few  more  of  those  In  Washington  who  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  labor  and  the  President's  program. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  by  saying  to  you  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  and  If  I  don't  speak  to  you 
again  ijefore  the  election,  afterward  we  can  get  together  as  we 
did  the  last  time.  In  1936,  If  you'll  remember.  I  got  together  with 
Charlie  Welnsteln  and  the  crowd  downstairs  after  that  Bucce8.sful 
election,  and  I  know  he  remembers  that  night.  But  I  never  saw 
a  happier  crowd  of  men  and  women  In  my  life,  nor  have  I  seen 
more  smiling  faces  In  an  audience  than  I  have  seen  here  today. 
I  am  thinking  to  myself  that  I  hope  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  the  boys  and  girls  after  election  day  to  carry  on 
the  second  celebration. 
Thank  you 
[Applause.! 
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Business  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OK   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdav.  OctoiXT  i  (legislattre  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18>.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRET ARY  OP  COMMERCE  JESSE  H    JONES 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  H. 
Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  October  7.  1940.  on  the  subject 
Business  and  Oovernmrnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

BrSINCSS  AND  COVEXNMENT 

Good  evening  ladles  and  genUemen  Usteners-ln.  I  want  to  talk  a 
iJttie  poUUcas — as  one  interesiod  In  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Just 
as  you  are  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  our  country 

Thla  Is  the  time  of  year  when  business  Is  interested  In  politics  It 
Is  the  time  of  year  when  politics  inspires  many  misleading  state- 
ments about  business  for  partisan  purposes  I  have  been  a  business- 
man, as  most  of  you  know,  all  of  my  life,  almost  50  years  now,  and 
ha%-e  operated  m  many  lines  with  my  own  funds  for  my  own  account. 
taking  my  ow^n  risks.  I  have  been  In  business  in  good  times,  and  I 
have  been  In  business  In  periods  of  depression.  I  have  t>een  In 
business  during  many  political  campaigns  where  facts  are  often 
distorted  by  overzealous  candidates 

I  think  I  understand  business,  and  the  point  of  view  of  men  In 
business  and.  while  I  have  never  been  actually  In  politics  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  pxjlltlca,  and  with  men  In  politics,  and 
1  think  I  understand  the  point  of  view  of  men  In  public  life — the 
President.  Memtjers  of  Congress.  Governors  cf  States,  and  other  offl- 
clals  I  know  that  they  are  all  Interested  In  preserving  our  form  of 
Government  and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  For  the 
last  8  years  I  have  been  dealing  with  men  in  tx)th  public  and  private 
life.  I  have  been  the  Governmeiit  lending  man.  and  Just  recently 
the  President  and  the  Congress  made  me  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
well,  so  that  I  would  be  In  more  Intimate  as.sociatlon  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  in  shiiplr.^  administration  policies 

There  Is  no  conflict  t)etween  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  those  of  the  Federal  Lean  Administrator.  These 
are  not  really  two  separate  Jotw.  One  represents  business  at  the 
Cabinet  table,  the  other  Government  In  business — business  of  a  con- 
structive nature,  though,  and  not  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, as  some  would  have  you  believe,  but  supplementing,  bolstering, 
and  helping  private  enterprise,  stimulating  business,  making  Jobs 
for  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have  Jobs,  doing  many  things  in 
business  and  finance  that  private  capital  and  private  initiative  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 

In  my  84  years  In  the  R  PCI  have  had  a  good  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  providing  credit  for  business.  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture, credit  that  could  not  be  had  from  private  sources  and 
credit  that  the  country  could  not  well  have  done  without  Not 
belnit  in  politics.  I  have  had  no  ambition  other  than  to  be  a  com- 
petent workman  My  sole  purpose  has  t>een  to  do  what  I  could 
for  my  country  in  aid  of  recovery  I  hope  therefore  that  I  may  be 
able  to  make  some  contribution  to  clear  thinking  In  this  political 
period,  by  relating  the  attitude  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
toward  business  as  I  have  observed  that  attitude  I  know  the 
RFC  has  never  made  a  loan,  large  or  small,  that  the  borrower 
could  get  on  fair  terms  from  private  sources.  Yet  we  have  loaned 
more  th.%n  IIO.COO  000.000  without  any  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers 

Government  and  business  are  necessarily  interdependent  and 
must  ffet  along  Government  makes  it  pxjsslblc  for  business  to 
operate,  and  business  must  support  government  through  Its  earn- 
ings The  Government  must  he  the  umpire  It  represents  all  the 
people  There  always  will  be  occasional  Irritations  where  some  in 
business  are  annoyed  at  what  they  consider  Government  inter- 
ference There  always  will  be  Government  representatives  who 
unnecessarily  antagonize  business  There  always  will  Ije  some  In 
business  who  tramgress  the  law?,  willfully  or  through  mlslnterpre- 
taticn.  and  there  always  will  l>e  prosecutors  who  are  more  inter- 
ested In  securing  a  conviction  or  winning  a  case  than  In  correcting 
an  abuse  But  ail  of  these  are  the  exception,  and  none  of  us.  in 
spite  of  these  occasional  annoyances,  would  be  willing  to  trade  our 
form  of  government  for  that  of  any  ether  country  In  the  world  If 
everyone  followed  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
we  would  have  no  need  for  laws  and  would  have  none  of  these  irri- 
tations     But  they  dont. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  Roosevelt  administration's  attitude 
toward  busln»ss  by  talking  s^-^me  about  the  activities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  on  whose  Board  I  served  from  the 
time  of  Its  establishment  in  February  1D32.  appointed  first  by  Presi- 


dent Hoover  as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Board,   and   as   Its 
chairman  for  7  years  under  President  Roosevelt 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  R.  F.  C  has  helped,  and  in 
numerous  Instances  saved,  business — big  business,  medium-sized 
biislness.  and  little  business — the  business,  the  investments,  the 
employment,  and  the  means  of  livelihood  of  people  of  every  politi- 
cal faith.  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  independents  alike  What- 
ever it  has  accomplished  has  been  because  It  Is  the  principal  vehicle 
through  which  this  administration  has  served  and  saved  business. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  u.sed  the  R  F.  C  In  the  bleak 
days  of  the  bank  crashes  and  business  failures  which  greeted 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  assumed  office  They  used  It  to  re- 
store the  price  of  farm  commodities,  which  were  at  an  all-time  low 
In  1932  They  used  it  to  meet  disasters,  and  they  used  It  to  finance 
the  constrtictlon  of  useful  public  projects  that  are  self-liquidating. 
proJecU  that  had  long  been  needed,  bridges,  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
and  many  municipal  facilities.  They  used  it  to  make  work,  to 
build  homes,  and  to  save  farms  and  homes  from  foreclosure.  They 
used  it  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  charges  on  drain- 
age levee,  and  irrigation  districts  They  used  it  to  help  the  rail- 
roads, whose  securities  are  largely  held  by  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  In  other  words,  by  you  and  me  The  u.sed 
it  to  finance  rural  electrification  and  rural  rehabilitation.  They 
used  it  to  finance  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  to  re- 
ni.ance  old  ones,  and  to  provide  a  market  fcr  F.  H  A  insured 
home  mortgages  They  used  It  to  help  Insurance  companies  and 
building  and  loan  associations.  They  used  it  to  finance  the  orderly 
marketing  and  the  expert  cf  surplus  agricultural  commcdltles. 
They  used  it  to  finance  our  expert  trade  when  this  trade  could  no 
longer  be  financed  from  private  sources 

The  R  F  C  has  been  used  by  the  President  and  Congress 
through  the  various  stages  of  recovery- ,  as  It  is  now  being  used  to 
strengthen  the  Nations  defense  in  a  situation  which  unhappily 
aggressor  nations  have  forced  upon  us. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  lending  for  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
supplies  of  rubber,  tin.  manganese,  and  many  other  critical  and 
strategic  materials  which  will  be  necessary  In  case  of  an  emergency. 
We  are  building  and  financing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes and  other  supplies  for  national  defense. 

Most  of  these  are  loans  and  investments  that  private  capital 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  making.  It  is  clearly  a  Government  re- 
spcnsibllity  and  the  risk  should  be  taken  by  the  Government^ 
It  is  for  all  the  people 

In  addition  to  the  R.  P.  C  .  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  Includes 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, the  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Export-Impert  Bank,  the  Electric 
Home  and  Farm  Authority,  the  R  F.  C.  Mortgage  Company,  the 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation The.se  are  all  Government  agencies.  businet.s  financing 
Institutions,  that  have  been  necessary  to  provide  credit  without 
which  we  would  have  had  chaos,  or  a  greatly  reduced  standard  of 
living,  or  both 

Of  the  more  than  $20,000,000,000  Government  credit  that  has 
been  Injected  into  the  bloodstream  of  our  economic  life  during  the 
past  8  years  throuijh  these  Federal  credit  and  lending  agencies. 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  net  loss  The  loans  will  pay  out.  On 
the  contrary,  because  of  this  credit  and  the  other  manifold  activ- 
ities of  the  Roosevelt  adminlstraticn.  the  annuai  national  income 
has  been  ral.sed  from  »40. 000  000.000  in  1932  to  $70,000,000,000  in 
1939.  with  a  further  estimated  increase  for  1940  This  increa.^e  in 
national  Income  has  brought  about  t)etter  living,  better  housing, 
more  work  for  jjeople  who  must  work  for  a  living,  and  this  Includes 
most  of  us.  and  a  better  chance  of  security  in  old  age. 

It  took  more  than  just  a  lot  of  money  to  do  all  of  this  It  took 
business  ability  comparable  to  that  found  in  private  enterprise, 
and  It  took  a  high  form  of  patriotism,  businessmen  willing  to  work 
for  the  common  good  at  large,  personal  and  financial  sacrifice  It 
took  vision  and  courage  and  leadership  and  Intelligent  planning. 
I  The  President  had  the  vision  and  furni.shed  the  leadership.  The 
Congress  had  the  courage  to  pass  the  legislation  The  men  and 
women  In  the  various  agencies  have  administered  the  laws  and 
I    done  the  Job. 

In  a  general  way  the  country  knows  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  saved  a  million  homes  from  foreclosure  In  1933  It 
knows  that  the  Federal  Houslns?  Administration  has  made  possible 
the  construction  of  millions  of  new  homes.  It  knows  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  prevented  farm  commodities 
from  having  to  be  s<ild  at  sacrifice  prices,  and  has  held  commodity 
prices  at  fair  levels  for  the  past  7  years  It  knows  that  the  R  F  C 
saved  bank  depositors  in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
thrcuRh  bolstering  the  banks,  that  business  and  disaster  'sufTerers 
and  a  great  many  others  have  been  helped— but  they  may  not  real- 
ize that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  has  been 
directly  or  indirectly  helped  through  Government  aid  to  business 
under    the    Roosevelt    administration. 

And  what  we  are  apt  to  do  is  to  forget  Just  how  toush  things 
were  when  President  Roosevelt  took  office  I  cannot  forget  At 
the  R  F.  C.  in  1932  and  1933.  I  saw  too  manv  people  in  distress 
people  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  And  I  know  that  President  Roosevelt  did  everything  wlth'n 
his  power  to  pull  us  out  of  the  terrible  bog  we  we're  in  Again 
some  of  us  are  unwilling  to  admit  how  good  things  are  now  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  buslnes.s  is  making  money  and  s-veral  million 
more  people  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  business  than  were  at  work  8 
years  ago      The  Presidents  long  experience   in  Government  made 
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It  possible  for  him  to  furnish  the  leadership  that  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  all  this. 

And  It  has  long  Ijeen  my  thought  tbat  experience  In  government 
in  public  life  is  as  necessary  to  success  as  U  experience  In  business 
or  In  the  profess.-ons,  and  that  a  man  coming  directly  from  the 
business  world  without  experience  in  public  life,  regardless  of  how 
good  a  businessman  he  might  be.  cotild  not  make  the  t»est  public 
execuUve.  whether  It  be  In  the  Presidency  or  a  lesser  office  One 
reason  for  tbls  is  that  men  are  In  business,  particularly  big  business, 
primarily  to  make  money,  which  U  In  no  sense  to  their  discredit' 
Tlielr  training  is  along  this  line  rather  than  thinking  about  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  flock.  The  successful  public  official,  like  the 
successful  buslnes-'man.  is  usually  the  one  who  sUrts  at  the  bottom. 
being  elected  first  to  some  local  office  and  from  there  probably  to  the 
State  legislature,  then  to  the  Congress  or  the  governorship. 
Through  this  procedure  or  ccxirse  of  training  he  gets  exp>erlence  in 
dealing  with  public  problems,  problems  that  affect  all  the  people, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  never  able  to  accumulate  anything 
beyond  living  expenses.  More  than  that,  be  acquires  experience, 
particularly  In  dealing  with  men  in  public  life,  and  It  is  through 
lhe.se  men  and  women  in  public  life  that  government  operates 

Usually  as  he  administers  one  office  successfully  he  Is  promoted 
tr,  another  and  higher  one.  The  case  in  point  Is  that  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  started  as  a  very  young  man  in  local  politics  and 
has  successively  occupied  ImpKirtant  poeltJons  of  trust  In  his 
county,  his  State,  and  his  Nation.  He  Is  well  known  to  you.  and 
the  experience  he  has  gained  over  this  long  period  in  dealing  with 
public  questions  Is  an  Invaluable  asset  at  this  particular  time  when 
the  world  is  on  Ore  and  dictators  are  on  the  march. 


The  Funeral  of  Governor  Horner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  8  (Icgisiative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


AI^RBSS  BY  HON  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Lucas)  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Henry  Horner.  Governor  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

On  this  sad  and  solemn  occasion.  I  speak  In  humble  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  distinguished  Goremor  of  our  State,  as    ] 
well  as  a  great  and  distinguished  son  of  IlMnois  1 

I  speak   also  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  close   and  personal    | 
friend      Be«iure  Henry  Horner  was  my  friend,  because  we  shared 
as  Intimacy  which  I  shall  always  cherish,  my  sorrow  Is  of  a  double 
portion 

The  illness  which  was  to  end  his  life  became  first  known  to  the  I 
world  Just  2  rears  ago  when  he  carried  too  far  his  exertions  In 
behalf  of  a  cause  I  chanced,  at  the  moment,  to  represent  In  that 
campaign  he  brushed  aside  all  previous  warnings  from  physicians 
that  he  must  temper  h!«  zeal  to  the  physical  limitations  which 
had  come  upon  him.  With  utterly  characteristic  disregard  cf  self, 
be  spent  himself  In  toll  for  those  principles  he  felt  to  be  at  stake. 

Aiid  while  I  cannot  pretend  that  It  was  for  me.  so  much  as  for 
his  own  high  principle?!,  that  he  sacrificed  his  physical  security,  I 
nevertheless  recognize  his  act  as  a  solemn  obligation  upen  me.  and 
a  hallowed  memory  to  inspire  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Yet.  It  Js  not  mere  personal  loss  that  I  stand  here  to  express  In 
death,  as  hi  life.  Oorrmor  Henry  Homer  l>elongs  to  Illinois  His 
great  soul,  his  warm  heart,  and  the  retrord  of  his  glorious  achieve- 
ments In  behslf  of  Illinois  take  their  place  now  in  the  history  of 
our  State,  to  give  added  luster  to  the  annals  that  tell  of  such  nU- 
noteans  as  Lincoln,  to  whom  our  departed  leader  was  so  devoted  as 
a  student 

Search  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  State  as  diligently  as 
we  may.  and  we  shall  never  find  trace  of  a  man  more  devoted,  more 
conscientious,  more  self-denying  In  the  service  of  the  people  than 
was  Henry  Homer 

Coming  to  the  chief  executive's  desk  at  Springfield  In  vigorous 
health,  he  literally  wore  himself  out  in  diligent  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  the  State  that  he  loved.  His  temperament  and  his 
character  were  such  that  he  would  not  rest  while  official  tasks  re- 
mained to  be  done  Had  he  assumed  and  discharged  only  half  of 
what  be  did,  he  still  would  have  ranked  among  the  great  Governors 
of  nilnois 

As  It  was.  becaiMe  conscience  and  aeal  drove  him  relentlessly  to 
give  the  task  of  government  such  attention  to  detail,  such  personal 
inquiry  and  direction,  history  seems  certain  to  rank  him  as  our 
groucst  Ooveruor. 


Surely  that  will  be  the  rerdlct  if  greatness  is  measured  not  only 
by  the  yardstick  of  tangible  accomplishment  but  by  passionate 
and  •acrtfldal  devotion  to  duty,  by  the  aolemn  reallratlon  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office,  and  by  stUl  another  gage.  That  other 
gage  Is  the  deserved  respect,  high  admiration,  and  the  affectionate 
regard  which  he  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State.  '^ 

If  to  win  the  love  and  the  esteem  of  your  fellow  man  Is  the 
true  goal  of  life.  then.  Indeed,  did  Henry  Horner  achieve  In  full 
measure  the  stature  of  true  success. 

Then,  Indeed,  may  we  say  that  we  were  privileged  to  know  and 
have  as  our  leader  and  servant  one  who  was  truly  a  man.  For, 
while  oui  State  has  known  many  great  leaders,  none  has  been  more 
beloved  In  his  lifetime  by  the  people  than  was  Henry  Homer. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  so  understood  the  peopl<\  the  humble 
and  the  wretched  equally  with  the  strong  and  the  prosperous;  per- 
haps It  was  because  there  existed  in  that  once  stout  heart  a  rare 
compassion,  a  unique  understanding  of  the  humors  and  sorrows  of 
life,  that  the  people  so  loved  him.  For  love  him  the  people  of 
Illinois  did — in  every  part  and  In  every  section. 

That  Henrj-  Horner  was  a  man  capable  of  winning  unusual  re- 
sponse m  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  beings  will  be  well  understood  by 
the  people  of  Chicago,  thts.  his  native  city.  For  he  lived  here  among 
ycu.  from  his  b;rth  in  November  1878.  until  the  people  In  their  wis- 
dom summoned  him  to  the  capltol  of  our  State  at  Springfield  64 
years  later  to  assume  the  office  of  Governor. 

You  In  Chicago  knew  him  as  boy  and  as  man.  You  saw  his 
character  flower  and  develop,  mainly  under  the  tutelage  of  a  mother 
for  whom  he  bore  such  a  love  and  such  a  devotion,  then  and  durlrm 
all  the  years  of  his  life,  as  to  make  their  beautiful  relationship  a 
thing  for  poets  to  dwell  upon.  His  Intimates  who,  in  his  long 
Illness,  visited  hLs  bedchamber  at  the  mansion,  will  always  remember 
how  the  portrait  of  his  mother  looked  down  upon  him  from  the 
wall,  and  how  her  ^rlt  seemed  to  be  hovering  above  him  protect- 
inely. 

The  unfailing  honesty  of  thought  and  of  purpose;  the  unswerving 
fealty  to  responsibilities,  private  and  public;  the  bottomless  com- 
pajslon  for  the  weak,  for  the  helpless  and  for  the  friendless;  the 
understanding  heart  that  received  and  inspired  human  fellowship, 
as  such  a  quality.  Is  given  to  few  men;  the  fierce  passion  for  Justice, 
for  tolerance,  and  for  right  doing  in  all  fields  of  human  relation- 
ships— these  were  the  attributes  of  Henry  Horner  that  he  received 
from  his  mother  snd  that  marked  hfm  all  his  life. 

These  secrets  of  his  character  were  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Chicago  You  recognized  him.  with  the  sure  sense  that  a  democratic 
people  possess,  as  one  of  those  only  too  few 

"Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking. "• 

That  Is  why  for  18  years  you  kept  him  on  the  bench  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  Cook  County.  You  knew  that  so  long  as  Judge  Horner 
presided  over  that  court,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  and  the  helpless 
could  depend  on  jiistlce,  could  depend  on  the  law  seeking  out  the 
truth  and  administering  it  with  both  dignity  and  sympathy.  And 
never  once  was  your  faith  misplaced. 

With  each  passing  year,  as  his  reputation  as  the  perfect  Judge 
grew  to  State,  then  to  national,  fame,  your  faith  In  him  was  con- 
stantly renewed  and  strengthened. 

As  a  Judge  he  devised  new  ways  and  charted  new  paths — his  famous 

Horner  plan  for  aiding  veterans  of  the  World  War  was  an  example 

for  his  was  that  kind  soul  forever  restless  if  there  was  need  for 
action  In  behalf  of  human  betterment.  And  especially  did  he  show 
a  gentle  interest  In  small  children,  in  both  his  public  and  private 
capacity. 

Yes;  you  people  of  Chicago  knew  this  Henry  Horner  well,  the 
Judge  who  understood  eo  well  that  "when  mercy  seasons  Justice 
•      •      •     it  is  an  attribute  to  Gcd  Himself." 

You  knew.  too.  still  another  side  of  our  departed  friend — the  care- 
ful scholar,  the  natural  orator,  Uie  gentle  humorist  whose  smile  was 
like  a  mcmlng  sun.  the  genial  philosopher,  the  inspiring  optlmtet 
and  humanist.  And  you  were  aware,  too.  of  stUl  another  side — the 
fierce,  though  fair,  antagonist  when  his  high  principles  were  chal- 
lenged. You  saw  him  as  the  vigorous  warrior  in  the  nex-er-ending 
battle  for  social  Justice.  For  the  usually  gentle,  genial  Henry  Horner 
could  be  a  fighting  lion  when  the  occasion  demanded.  For  he  was 
one  among — 

"Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wlU  not  lie." 

Such  was  the  man  the  ;>eople  of  Chicago  knew,  and  sucb  was  the 
man  you  gave  to  the  State  at  large. 

If  now,  now  that  he  Is  back  with  you,  never  sfain  to  leave  the 
bosom  of  his  home  city.  If  you  wonder  how  it  was  with  him  durlnj 
the  last  years  which  he  spent  away  from  Chicago,  serving  the  State, 
let  me  bring  to  you  this  testimony:  All  Dlinols  had  come  to  claim 
him  as  its  own. 

He  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  Chlcagoan  but  as  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  be  looked  upon,  as  a  Governor  of  the  whole  State.  For 
Illinois  had  taken  him  to  her  heart — all  DUnols.  the  Illinois  of  the 
rural  areas,  the  little  towns  and  hamlets,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  of 
large  cities. 

Henry  Homer  was  a  living  symbol  of  htmian  tolerance.  He  em- 
bodied a  great  American  principle,  and  tliat  principle  Is  exemplified 
most  forcibly  here  today  as  we  witness  the  participation  in  this 
service  of  a  rabbi,  a  priest,  and  a  minister.     Henry  Homer,  by  his 


greatest  QoTerxKir. 


service  oi  a  raoDi,  a  priesi,  aua  a  minutter.     ncurjr  xiuru«,  uy  uia 
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life,  and  by  his  sprvlce,  has  shown  ua  how  great  and  how  true  la 
the  American  promise. 

Illinois  U  ■  ftner  and  better  State  because  he  lived  and  labored 
among  us.  Illinois  Is  stronger  spiritually  and  materially  because 
he  lived.  Illinois  Is  further  advanced  In  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  the  practice  of  the  democratic  theory  of  government  because  he 
sat  m  the  Governors  chair.  We  who  survive  him  are  a  more 
tolerant  and  a  more  sensitive  people  because  we  have  known  this 
great,  this  patriotic,  and  this  noble  soul. 

The  people  of  this  State  are  richer  In  tradition  because  he  assem- 
bled and  then  gave  to  the  State  the  largest  and  most  Important 
collection  of  books  about  Lincoln  ever  gathered  by  one  man. 

This  was  his  parting  gesture  to  the  State,  to  give  it  his  own  Lin- 
coln library — a  treasure  of  great  monetary,  but  of  Infinitely  greater 
educational  value — a  gilt  that  will  htaiid  forever  In  Springfield  as  a 
connecting  link  between  Lincoln  and  generations  of  cltbcens  yet 
unborn 

Governor  Horner,  this  final  act  of  generosity  Is  the  culmination 
of  your  sacrifice  to  your  beloved  State.  But.  sir.  no  material  token 
Is  needed  to  insure  for  you  that  Immortality  on  this  earth  reserved 
only  for  the  great  ones  among  men.  We  could  not  lose  you  en- 
tirely Souls  such  as  yours  cannot  die.  Only  the  flesh  goes.  The 
stistalnlng  spirit  remains.  And  w^ell  have  you  deserved  your  peace 
and  your  rest. 

Farewell,  good  friend.  And  now.  to  this  noble  son  of  the  prairie 
who  goes  to  sleep  In  Its  bosom.  I  say  again  farewell  In  behalf  of  the 
mourning  millions  In  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 


STATEMiarr  bt  hon   Alexander  wilet.  of  Wisconsin 


Senator  Wiley  States  His  Reasons  For  Voting  For 

Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  194( 


-  Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
myself,  recently  appearing  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 

country.    The  statement  contains  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  vote  for  Wendell  Willkie. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follovvs: 

WHT  I  IttTKfV  TO  VOTE  FOB  WENDELL  WILLXII 

1.  The  country  Is  In  great  need  of  a  change  In  leadership — a 
leadership  that  will  fulflll  what  it  promises  j 

2  I  do  not  believe  In  violating   the   third-term  tradition,  which    ' 
has  virtually  t>ecome   an  unwrttten   law  through   sanctlflcatlon   by 
Washington.  Jefferson,   and   many   of   our   great   national   leaders. 

3  wnikle  and  McNakt  give  us  a  well-balanced  team.    Both  men   ] 
are  practical,  clear-headed:  they  will  fearlessly  face  issues  and  apply 
common  sense,  workable  ways  and   means  of  solving  our  national 
problems 

4  Willkie  was  the  people's  choice,  nominated  by  a  convention 
unboswd  and  untrammeled.  Roosevelt  was  Roosevelfs  choice,  the 
reeult  of  a  boased  convention  dictated  to  by  the  Chief  Executive  not 
aimply  as  to  first  place  but  as  to  second  place. 

8  The  situation  demands  a  selX-made  man.  one  who  knows  how 
to  do  things,  how  to  spend  In  a  trusteelike  manner  the  peoples 
money  The  situation  demands  a  man  who  knows  the  problems  cf 
labor  because  he  labored:  the  problems  of  management  because  he 
has  managed:  the  value  of  money,  industry,  thrift,  integrity  because 
he  was  educated  In  the  university  of  hard  knock* — such  a  man  Is 
WUlkte 

6  WUlkle  twlleves  In  team  play,  in  unity,  in  cooperation.  He 
knows  past  and  present  history  He  doea  not  believe  In  turning 
people  against  each  other,  in  dividing  this  Nation  of  ours  into  oppos- 
ing groups  He  believes  in  ambition,  thrift,  industry,  courage, 
doing  things  He  could  get  preparedness.  He  made  a  success  of 
every  undertaking  he  entered  upon.  There  is  in  his  soul  not  simply 
the  dreamer,  the  poet,  but  there  Is  also  a  spirit  of  the  builder. 
America  needs  now  a  builder 

7.  This  naan  has  respect  for  constitutional  government.  There  is 
no  sham  in  him.  He  «-ould  not  under  the  disguise  of  a  claimed 
emergency  put  a  brake  on  business  Industry,  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,  excuse  a  third-term  candidacy,  nor  would  he  an- 
nounce that  he  never  had  any  desire  or  purpose  to  be  a  candidate 
a  third  term  for  offlce  Just  before  his  nomination  before  a  con- 
vention that  was  packed  for  htm  with  a  Harrv  Hopkins  engineering 
every  move  thereof— «uch  attempted  deception' is  not  in  the  make-uo 
oi  Mr.  Willkie.  *^ 


8.  Winkle  is  sane,  sensible,  and  realistic.  He  would  not  surrender 
this  Government  to  a  group  of  amateur  expenmentals.  collectlvlsts. 
and  socialists.  He  would  make  the  taxpayers"  dollar  get  100 
cents  in  retiirn.  He  would  improve  the  lot  of  labor,  the  farmer,  and 
capital  through  horse-sense  methods.  In  like  way  he  would  handle 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  He  did  that  with  a  blllion-doUar 
organization  that  was  bankrupt,  satisfying  labor,  management,  the 
consumer,  and  the  stockholder,  not  by  raising  prices  but  by  cutting 
them  In  half  and  by  recognizing  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  In  business  and  economics  that  must  not  be  violated. 


The  Late  Senator  Lundeen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8  degrislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  William  Griffin,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  has  always  been  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  United  States  keeping  out  of  the  wars 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  gave  to  the  country  the  story  of 
Winston  Churchill — as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  October  21.  1939. 

Griffin's  patriotic  stand  for  the  United  States  deserves  high 
commendation.  He  is  a  world  traveler  and  a  student  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

His  editorial,  entitled.  "Patriot  and  Statesman."  in  which 
he  discusses  cur  respected  colleague,  the  late  Senator  Lun- 
deen. appeared  in  the  Enquirer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  tlic  New  York  Enquirer  of  September  23.   1940] 
PATRIOT  AND  STATESMAN 

In  the  airplane  crash  which  occurred  on  August  31.  with  tragic 
consequences  to  25  pa-ssengers.  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, the  Republic  itself  suffered  a  national  loss  in  the  death  of 
Ernest  Lundeen.  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

All  realistic  Americans  agree  that  Congress  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted represents  the  lowest  grade  to  which  our  National  Legisla- 
ture has  ever  receded  Patriotism  and  statesmanship  are  rare 
qualities  under  the  Capitol  dome  these  days  Senator  Lundeen 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  possessini? 
these  qualities  In  abundance  Hl.s  sudden  and  ghastly  death  came 
upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  valiantly,  forcefully  and  fruit- 
fully carrying  on  the  great  flght  to  which  he  devoted  hts'  talents  and 
his  life — the  flght  of  an  America  true  to  herself  in  all  things 

If.  Instead  of  Ernest  Lundeen.  It  had  been  one  of  those  Senators 
who  are  acting  and  speaking  as  though  the  loved  America  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  were  again  a  dependency  of  the  Union 
l^.  L  ^P°"  "^'^^"^  ^""^^^  ^  swiftly  descended  In  the  smash -up 
)*  IL?*?^'^!"*  ^^^  Republic  of  one  of  its  greatest  sons,  there  would 
mmedlately  have  pierced  the  skies,  in  all  quarters  of  the  land  an 
insistent  charge  of  sabotage.  "".  »" 

Who  would  rush  to  make  this  accu*atlon.  in  order  to  Inflame  the 
people  and  make  them  an  easier  prey  for  the  war  makers?  Thev 
are  those  In  official  quarters  and  their  confederates  who  are  carry- 
ing  on  the  work  of  Benedict  Arnold  ^u»rj 

They  are  the  men  and  the  women,  the  laity  and  the  clergy  who 
with  a  zeal  and  lack  of  moral  responsibility  sufficient  to  make  the 
devil  himself  envious,  are  bent  upon  embroiling  our  country  aS- 
IITh  !.  '"♦  ^"'^^^'Id  »  ^'a""-  submitting  her  to  a  Hltlerlan  dictatorship 
and  destroying  forever  the  manifold  freedom  won  for  her  bv  those 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Infamous  creed  of  the  man  whow 
devotion  to  England  led  him  to  betray  his  country 

Arnold.  It  will  be  remembered,  was  the  original  "aid  for  England- 
man  in  the  American  service.  «wjgiana 

On  the  eve  of  his  unforeseen  and  ever-to-be-lamented  death 
^orf^*  H.n'''^^"-  "P*"*''"^  '"  th«  Senate  against  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  bill  (one  of  whose  purposes  Is  to  create  a  huge  armv  of 
American  boys  to  spill  their  blood  for  the  purpcse  of  keenlniz  the 

Gen!?  m''"';^^'   """'^  °"  ^^^  '""^'^  head^f^he  deSi^t   o5 
George  HI   who  now   wears   it),   expressed   himself   in   this  manner 

oilr  iS  t^av  »""- Americanism  which  is  being  practiced  to 

"I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  Andrew  Jackson  were  alive  today 
some  of  the  editors  and  full-page  artists  who  are  publishing  adver- 
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tlsements  calling  for  aid  to  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  might  find  themselves  on  the  scaflold;  Andrew  Jack- 
eon  would  hang  them.  He  once  threatened  to  hang  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  because  he  hinted  at  secession.  We  need  more 
firm  measures  against  such  men  who  come  over  here.  They  are 
good,  patriotic  Englishmen.  They  are  for  the  nrlti.*h  Empire,  of 
course,  and  I  honor  them  as  citizens  of  another  country:  but  I  do 
not  honor  their  activities  here,  and  I  do  not  want  those  who  work 
with  them  to  seek  to  involve  America  In  war  In  behall  of  another 
nation." 

Ernest  Lundeen  was  one  of  the  loyal,  enlightened,  and  steadfast 
few  In  Congress  on  the  fateful  crucifixion  day  of  1917  whn  voted 
against  plimglng  this  Nation  Into  the  World  War.  What  a  different 
aspect  America  would  present  to  herself  and  to  the  world  had 
Congress  followed  the  beseechings  of  Ernest  Lundeen  and  his  anti- 
war colleagues  on  April  6  23  >vars  ago.  If  those  forces  of  foreign 
evU  and  domestic  tr«as<  n  against  which  Ernest  Lundeen  was  so 
heroically  fighting  when  death  snatched  him  from  the  Nation's 
battle,  are  successful  in  maneuvering  us  Into  active  war  again,  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  have  been  a  far 
happier  one  than  that  of  those  who  live  to  see  the  destrtiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

It  remains  with  the  American  people,  and  no  other  power,  to 
save  the  Republic  for  which  Ernest  Lundeen  lat>ored  so  rwbly  and 
BO  well.  Hts  life  work  in  tjehalf  of  a  self-reliant,  self-respecting 
America  Is  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  history  of  American 
statesmanship  and  is  a  solemn  incentive  to  the  voters  of  the  land 
to  exercise  much  greater  care  lu  choosing  their  public  reprt^seuta- 
tives. 


President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDL^NA 

IN  THE  SENATP:  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septeinber 
I  18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
under  the  heading  "This  Nation  is  fortunate,"  advocating  the 
reelection  of  President  Roosevelt,  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  tliis  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  October  8.   1940) 

THTS   NATION   IS  rORTtTIfATE 

Por  the  good  of  the  Nation  Prwnklln  D.  Roosevelt  should  continue 
to  serve  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  advocated  his  nomination  and  election 
In  1932,  and  again  In  1936.  as  it  now  urges  his  reelection  for  a  third 
term. 

Ten  years  ago.  Noveml)er  6.  1930.  to  be  exact,  the  Record  con- 
gratulated Roosevelt  on  his  reelection  as  Governor  of  New  York  by 
the  largest  majority  In  the  history  of  that  State      We  said: 

"Roosevelt  won  becau.se  he  le  a  man  of  unimpeachable  InteRTlty 
and  ■  competent  administrator.  The  huge  vote  was  a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  the  public's  ability  to  recognize  sterling  merit. 

"Roosevelt  won  because  the  voters  recognized  his  simple  honesty, 
his  courage,  and  his  compotenc* 

"He  is  a  leader  who  leads.  The  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  mac  available  with  1932  just  around  the  comer  and  a  Republican 
administration  markedly  deficient  In  strong  leadership." 

After  10  years  we  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  man  and  his 
Importance  to  the  Nation. 

Then  In  the  spring  of  1932  came  a  barrage  of  propaganda  t'.nt 
this  man  Roosevelt  was  Incompetent,  mentally  and  In  every  other 
uiiy.  for  high  oflice 

We  traced  the  propaganda  to  Its  source,  the  very  efficient  utility 
lobby — but  the  reports  became  so  Insistent  we  thought  we  had 
better  check  up  on  them  It  was  one  thing  to  compliment  the 
Governor  of  a  neighboring  State  and  another  to  back  him  for  the 
Presidency  So  we  sent  a  representative  of  the  Record  up  to  Albany 
to  look  Roosevelt  over. 

The  Governor  submitted  cheerfully  to  a  careful  crose-questlonlng 
on  his  political  creed,  then  in  turn  asked  about  the  Pennsylvania 
political  situation,  finally  wanted  to  know  where  the  Record  would 
stand 

"Frankly.  Oovemor.  this  visit  Is  to  find  out  whether  you  are  as 
Inccmp-tent  as  the  utility  lobby  woxild  have  us  believe."  said  the 
Record  man. 

"Stick  around  and  find  out  for  yourself,"  lald  the  Governor. 


At  lunch  that  day  the  Governor  had  as  gueets  the  president  and 

chief  counsel  of  the  New  York  Central.  CXinversation  turned  lo 
railmad  financing.  The  Governor  had  the  railroad  men  groggy  on 
facts  and  figures  of  their  road  and  every  other  railroad  In  hts  State. 

Roosevelt  has  an  encjrclopedic  kiiowledge  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics. He  has  a  pigeon-hole  mind,  which  turns  with  llghtulj3g 
rapidity  from  soli  erosion  to  battleship  construction,  to  employment 
Etatl.?tlc8.  to  reciprocal -trade  treaties.  He  has  a  photographic  mem- 
ory.   He  is  a  master  of  American  history. 

On  details  uf  government  Roosevelt  la  the  l>est  equipped  man 
who  has  ever  sat  In  the  White  House. 

He  has  held  down  the  hardest  Job  In  the  world  for  nearly  8  years, 
and  thrived  on  It.  He  performs  with  more  efficiency  and  energy 
today  than  he  did  during  his  first  year  in  offlce.  This  la  piroof  in 
Itself  that  he  Is  master  oX  his  Job.  No  man  could  stand  that 
gruelling  strain  If  he  were  not  extremely  able. 

Roosevelt  has  a  natural  elft  for  political  leadership,  of  which  he 
gave  proof  when,  fresh  from  law  school,  he  entered  the  New  York 
SUte  Senate  and  successfully  bucked  the  Tammany  Hall  machine. 
To  this  natural  aptitude  lias  b<>en  added  30  years'  experience  as 
legislator,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  12  years  as  Governor  and  President. 

He  has  the  courage  to  carry  through  against  odds.  He  has  the 
self-confldence  to  act  quickly  and  on  his  own  responsihillty  In  an 
emergency. 

He  Is  Intellectually  hone.st  He  has  played  politics  but  he  has 
never  trimmed  on  an  es.sential  issue. 

He  is  a  kindly  man.  Uis  great  love  for  his  fellow  man  noanifetts 
Itself  In  a  tense  effort  to  give  the  anderdog,  "the  forgotten  man," 
fair  play. 

Lastly,  and  most  Important  of  all.  Roosevelt  Is  a  true  American, 
who  believes  in  the  BUI  of  RighU,  who  abhors  dictatorship,  and  who 
will  never  appease  the  axis. 

Because  this  country  faces  a  graver  emergency  today  than  It  did 
10  years  ago.  we  can  repeat  with  added  emphasis  and  conviction 
what  we  said  10  years  ago,  "Tlie  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  available." 

We  are  not  blind  to  Roosevelt's  faults  and  shortcomings. 

He  has  made  blunders,  and  we  have  criticized  him  and  his 
administration   for   them. 

He  has  made  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  his  subordinates. 
Every  President  is  allowed  a  margin  of  error  In  that  respect.  But 
Roosevelt  has  been  Inexcusably  slow  In  getting  rid  of  the  weak 
sisters  in  his  administration.  We  sense  that  he  hasn't  the  heart  to 
fire,  but  that  Is  no  virtue  In  a  top  executive. 

Roosevelt's  most  obvious  blunders  have  been  made  in  his  mone- 
tary policies. 

"There  is  humor  in  that  aspect  of  the  campaign.  Willkie  will  not 
take  advantage  of  the  one  big  weakness  In  Roosevelt's  record 
because  the  errors  have  all  been  made  by  following  Wall  Street'i 
advloe. 

The  depression  of  1938  was  artificially  produced  by  deflationary 
measures  designed  to  protect  us  against  an  inflationary  mirage. 

But  it  was  Wlnthrop  Aldrlch.  head  of  the  Chase  Bank,  and  fellow 
Wall  Street  pundits  who  demanded  such  action. 

The  opposition  could  take  Roosevelt  to  task  for  permitting  Fort 
Knox  to  become  the  dumping  ground  for  most  of  the  gold  In  the 
world.  But  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  Willkie  s  Wall  Street 
friends  want  is  a  change  In  our  gold  policy. 

Roosevelt  is  a  conservative  on  monetary  policies,  a  fearless  fight- 
ing liberal  on  every  other  phas?  of  government. 

In  a  fireside  chat  during  his  first  term  Roosevelt  said  that  he 
hoped  to  bat  75  percent.  He  has  averaged  weU  above  the  standard 
he  set  for  hlm.'^elf. 

Roosevelt  Is  not  indispensable. 

But  It  would  take  time  to  find  his  equal  and  more  time  to  train 
htm  up  to  the  Job. 

The  Record  is  proud  to  support  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term. 

In  our  opinion  he  Is  the  best  man  available  for  the  hardest  and 
most  Important  Job  In  the  world. 


Farm  Income  and  Farm  Prices  Before  and  After 

1932 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  statements  have 
been  made  by  Members  of  Congress,  especially  Republican 
Members,  as  well  as  statements  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
campaigning  against  the  Roofievelt  administration,  including 
statements  made  by  Senator  McNaky,  who  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  which  are  so  misleading 
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that  I  am  anxioiis  to  place  in  the  Record  the  real  facts  as  to 
the  actual  merits  of  the  farm  proRram  under  the  New  Deal. 

Opponents  of  the  farm  program  have  been  hard  pressed  in 
their  attempt  to  argue  away  a  gain  of  nearly  100  percent  in 
farm  Income  and  average  gains  of  almost  50  percent  in  farm 
prices  since  1932.  One  of  their  standard  devices  is  to  com- 
pare the  average  of  the  last  7  years  with  the  previous  7  years 
or  with  the  previous  12  years.  Farmers  can  meet  these 
critics  on  their  own  ground. 

The  best  measure  of  agricultural  prosperity  is  farm  pur- 
chasing power.  It  takes  into  consideration  cash  farm  income 
as  well  as  prices,  interest,  and  taxes  paid  by  farmers.  In  the 
last  7  years  farm  purchasing  power  has  averaged  exactly 
5  percent  more  than  the  average  of  the  previous  7  years.  It 
has  averaged  slightly  more  than  5  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  12-year  period  1921-32.  In  1939  farmers  were  able 
to  buy  as  much  of  things  they  need  as  in  1929  and  72  percent 
more  than  In  1932. 

More  important  than  averages  for  selected  periods,  how- 
ever, are  the  trends  of  farm  income  and  prices.  Since  1932 
agriculture  has  been  recovering  from  its  worst  depression 
with  the  aid  of  a  national  farm  program,  handicapped  by 
world  conditions  which  blockaded  exports.  In  1921  there  was 
also  a  significant  agricultural  depression,  but  farmers  had 
no  program  and  depended  for  recovery  on  exports  and  busi- 
ness improvement.  If  we  compare  the  trends  in  the  8-year 
periods  1932-40  and  1921-29.  we  have  an  excellent  study  of 
agricultural  recovery  with  and  without  a  national  farm 
program. 

Farm  Income  gained  38  percent  from  1921  to  1929.  Farm 
Income  gained  90  percent  from  1932  to  1940.  Estimated  cash 
furm  income  for  1940  includes  Oovernment  payments. 

If  the  1921-29  rate  of  recovery  had  prevailed  in  the  last 
8  years  farm  income  in  1940  would  be  less  than  $6  500.000,000. 
The  latest  official  estimate  of  farm  income  for  1940  is  nearly 
$9  000.000.000. 

Thus,  farmers  this  year  are  about  $2,500,000,000  better  off 
under  the  national  farm  program  than  they  would  be  with- 
out it. 

During  the  last  8  years  farmers  have  Rained  a  total  of 
$15.000.000.000— an  average  of  almost  $2,000,000,000  a  year- 
over  and  above  what  they  would  have  received  at  the  1921-29 
rate  of  recovery  without  a  farm  program. 

Opponents  of  the  farm  program  like  to  average  up  prices 
In  the  past  7  years  and  compare  them  with  averages  for  the 
prt«crding  7  years.  This  kind  of  comparison  is  misleading. 
because  it  ignores  four  extremely  important  facts: 

First.  The  national  farm  program  inherited  the  Nation's 
"^orst  agricultural  depression  in  1933  and  had  a  long  way  to 
go  for  anything  resembling  fair  farm  prices. 

Second.  The  trend  of  farm  prices  was  downward  before 
1933  and  has  been  upward  since  then. 

Third  World  trade  barriers  and  the  war  have  crippled 
farm  exjxjrts  in  recent  years,  while  foreign  loans  boosted 
farm  exports  during  the  1920s. 

Fourth.  The  high  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the  late  1920's 
cut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  prices 
received  by  farmers. 

The  fourth  of  these  factors  can  be  straightened  out  by 
expressing  farm  prices  as  a  percent  of  parity.  The  parity 
measurement  takes  into  consideration  prices  paid  by  farmers 
and  farm  interest  and  taxes,  as  well  as  prices  received  by 
farmers.  It  shows  the  buymg  power  of  Individual  farm  prod- 
ucts in  relation  to  the  5  pre-war  years  1909-1914,  a  period 
selected  by  Congress  as  the  normal  or  parity  period  when 
farm  and  nonfarm  prices  were  well  balanced  and  stable. 

Suppose  we  meet  the  critics  of  the  farm  program  on  their 
own  ground  by  comparing  the  last  7  years  with  the  previous 
7  years,  showmg  farm  prices  as  a  percent  of  parity. 

The  price  of  wheat  averaged  71  percent  of  parity  in  the 
marketing  years  1933-1939  compared  with  an  average  of  61 
percent  of  parity  in  the  period  1926-1932. 

Com  prices  have  averaged  78  percent  of  parity  during  the 
last  7  years,  compared  with  64  percent  of  parity  during  the 
previous  7  years. 


The  price  of  hcgs  averaged  out  at  76  percent  of  parity  in 
the  years  1933-1939  compared  with  an  average  of  69  percent 
in  the  period  1926-1932. 

Beef  prices  have  averaged  about  the  same  percent  of  par- 
ity in  these  two  periods,  but  the  latest  market  report  for 
Septeml)er  1940  showed  beef  prices  at  113  percent  of  parity — 
in  other  words.  13  i>ercent  above  the  parity  level. 

Butterfat  prices,  on  the  average,  have  been  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  in  the  past  7  years  than  during  the  previous  7-year 
jjeriod,  but  the  rising  level  of  butterfat  prices  brought  the 
September  figure  to  84  percent  of  parity,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  1926-32  average  of  87  percent. 

The  price  of  cotton  stood  at  about  the  same  percent  of 
parity  during  both  of  the  periods  that  are  being  compared. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  cotton  prices  have  not  been  far 
lower  than  they  actually  were  during  the  past  7  years,  con- 
sidering that  cotton  exports  have  dropped  more  than  75  per- 
cent in  value  during  the  last  15  years. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  about  farm  prices  under  the  na- 
tional farm  program,  we  should  in  fairness  add  conservation 
and  parity  payments  to  the  prices  of  the  basic  farm  prod- 
ucts. These  payments  to  participating  farmers  in  1939 
boosted  the  return  from  wheat  28  cents  a  bushel,  the  returns 
from  com  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  returns  from  cotton 
nearly  3'^  cents  a  pound. 

Allowing  for  conservation  and  parity  payments,  the  farmers 
who  participated  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program  received  average 
returns  of  86  percent  of  parity  for  wheat.  85  percent  of 
parity  for  corn,  and  80  percent  of  parity  for  cotton  on  the 
1939  crop. 

In  the  1932  marketing  year,  before  the  Triple  A  was 
launched,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  37  percent  of  parity. 
corn  43  percent  of  parity,  and  cotton  46  percent  of  parity. 

That  is  a  true  measure  of  the  gains  in  farm  prices  under 
the  national   farm   program. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KKNTL( KY 

IX  THK  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8  ylegislatii^e  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEEAN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  NorrisI.  who  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  September  19,  1940,  entitled 
"Thirteen  Million  Dollars  to  the  Good,"  It  is  a  discussion 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Nashrille  Tennesseean  of  September  19.  19401 

THIRTEEN    MILLION   DOLLARS  TO   THE  GOOD 

Last  year,  before  a  congressional  subcommittee  holding  ^earlnn 
on  the  question  of  replacing  utility  taxes  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region,  opponents  of  the  T  V  A  declared  that  'a  few  bankrupt 
counties  would  be  very  enlighten-ng  " 

Even  more  enlightening  it  now  must  be  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
complacently  anticipated  serious  tax  embarrassment  to  the  valley 
people,  to  observe  the  contrary  fact 

For  what  actually  has  arrived  in  the  valley,  after  the  first  full  year 
of  general  T.  V.  A  power  distribution  by  public  agencies  is  not 
penury  but  prosperity  What  has  arrived  is  an  annual  net  saving 
of  $13.0C0  000  to  the  power  consumers,  over  and  above  a  tax  replace- 
ment which  comes  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  total  taxes 
formerly  paid  through  the  private  utilities. 

The  valley  savings  computed  by  T  V  A  are  made  up  of  a  €9  OOO  - 
000  reduction  In  power  costs  as  the  result  of  T.  V.  A  rates  and  a 
$4,000,000  net  profit  In  the  operation  of  municipal  and  cooperative 
distribution    systems.      In    addition,    tiiese    systems,    out    oX    their 
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annual  earnin^js,  have  made  large  Investments  In  new  plant  and 
substantial  retirements  of  their  original -purchase  debt,  all  of  which 
may  be  clas.-'ed  as  prcflt  ct  operations. 

Against  this  tremendous  Increment  (which  takes  no  account  of 
new  private  property  values  and  new  tax  sources  which  have  come 
Into  existence  tlirough  Indu.strlai  expansions  attributable  wboUy  oc 
in  part  to  T  V.  A  power)  there  is  to  be  placed  a  net  tax  loss  In  the 
six  valley  St.itcs  of  only  $51,000. 

The  world  has  other  thlnes  to  do  than  to  wait  around  with  those 
who  hope  to  chortle  over  bankrupt  counties  from  these  eventuatlons. 

There  wa.s  in  the  beginning  only  one  palatable  justification  for 
continuing  to  collect  taxes  through  public-power  services  That  was 
to  prevent  the  sudden  diblocntion  of  revenues  to  which  our  govern- 
ing units  had  become  accustomed.  Also,  it  could  be  contended  in 
theory,  the  collections  should  have  been  continued  for  the  sake  of 
the  yardstick— the  people  voluntarily  continuing  to  pay  tax  equiva- 
lents in  their  power  bills  in  order  that  power  costs  in  this  area 
might  fairly  be  contrasted  with  power  costs  oxitfide  of  this  area. 

Now  we  And  T.  V.  A.,  the  municipalities,  and  co-ops  paying  into 
the  tax  pocket  of  the  public  treasuries  $3,280,000  to  replace  taxes 
amounting  to  $2,631,000  formerly  paid  by  private  companies  on  the 
same  prcpertie*.  an  excess  of  present  payments  over  all  former 
firoperty-tax   payments   of   $649,000. 

This  excess,  subtracted  from  the  $700,000  formerly  paid  by  the 
private  companies  in  taxes  rupplementary  to  the  property  tax,  leaves 
the  $51,000  net  tax  loss  mentioned  above. 

Payment-s  in  lieu  of  t.Txes  by  the  T.  V.  A  itself  now  exceed  by 
$527,000  all  former  ad  valorem  taxes  collected  on  power  properly 
acquired  by  the  Authority 

Lest  there  should  be  any  confusion,  or  more  misrepresentation. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  $3.380XXX)  in  tax  replacements 
now  being  paid  by  public  power  agencies  in  the  valley  comes 
directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  power  consumers  in  the  valley. 
T.  V.  A.  pays  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  its  gross  receipts 
from  its  power  sales,  that  Is.  out  of  operating  revenues.  The 
municipalities  and  co-ops  likewise  make  their  payments  out  at 
operating  revenues  The  ultimate  consumers'  bills  cover  the 
whole  lot^and  at  the  same  time  the  total  power  bill  of  all  the 
consumers  is  $9,000,000  less  than  it  would  be  under  rates  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  the  t>eglnnlng  of  T.  V.  A.  power  distribution 

We  hope  these  condition*  in  the  valley  In  1S>40  are  adequate  answer 
alike  to  those  critics  of  T.  V.  A.  who  dote  on  yawping  ••Subsidy!" 
and  those  nice  people  who  would  relish  the  sight  of  "a  few  bankrupt 
counties"  as  a  reproach  to  public-power  enterprises.  T  V  A  Itse'.f 
this  year  will  have  revenues  of  $15,000,000  from  power  sales  to  the 
people  of  the  valley.  The  municlpcOltles  and  co-ops  set  up  their 
power  services  In  the  most  orthodox  way  (their  bonds  are  held  by 
tmtold  numbers  of  "widows  and  orphans")  and  their  sywtems  are 
paying  their  way  solely  by  the  sale  of  power  to  the  people  of  the 
valley. 

Those  who  have  sought  to  alarm  taxpayers  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation  may  cea«e  The  T  V.  A.  Is  the  soundest  business  tnveetment 
ever  undertaken  try  Conpreas.  The  people  of  the  valley  region 
who  are  benefiting  most  by  it  will  pay  tor  It.     They  are  paying  for  it. 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  electric  power  In  the  valley  States  Jumped 
20.3  percent  in  July  alone,  and  up  to  the  end  of  July  had  Increased, 
from  8  years  ago,  an  amazing  120  percent. 


Speaker  Baakhead 


He  came  of  a  noted  family.  His  was  a  dlstlngtrtshed  herit- 
age. But  it  was  a  democratic  heritage  in  which  advancement 
came  only  through  service.  A  little  while  ago  I  stood  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  sleep  so  many  of  England's  honored 
dead,  and  then  wandered  through  the  crypts  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  where  the  dust  of  English  heroes  is  entombed.  In 
Westminster  the  names  of  those  Illustrious  by  accident  of 
birth  predominate:  in  St.  Paul's,  those  whose  fame  and  re- 
nown rests  upon  the  greatness  of  their  own  achievements. 
Were  there  an  American  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's.  Wiluam 
Brockman  Bankhead  would  rest  among  the  honored  dead  of 
^e  Repubhc  who  through  devotion  to  duty  and  through  their 
own  merit  have  rendered  exceptional  service  to  their  day  and 
generation;  have  wrought  most  mightily  for  their  country 
and  their  time. 

So  notable  was  his  service  in  tlie  House  that  when  the  hour 
struck  he  was  by  common  consent  unanimously  elevated  to 
the  Speakership,  a  position  second  only  to  the  Presidency 
it.self  in  its  importance  and  influence  on  legislation  and  In  its 
weight  in  the  scales  of  government. 

He  administered  that  exalted  position  through  one  of  the 
critical  periods  of  American  history.  His  accesesion  to  office 
came  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to  readjust  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  Before  that  readjustment  could  be  completed 
the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  As  result  of  conflicting  domestic  and 
world  conditions.  Congress  throughout  the  term  of  his 
Speakership  was  constantly  faced  by  emergencies  requiring 
tact  and  wisdom,  assiduous  application  to  duty,  and  inde- 
fatigable labor.  He  met  the  situation  courageously  and 
efBciently.  but  he  was  already  living  on  borrowed  time,  and 
the  ordeal  slowly  sapped  his  once  inexhaustible  vitality.  The 
end  came  suddenly  and  dramatically.  He  feU  full  helmeted 
and  on  his  shield,  dying  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  die — 
in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  at  the  high  tide  of  achievement. 

Who  Is  the  happy  warrior?    Who  is  he 

That  every  man  In  arms  should  wish  to  1x7 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tls  finally,  the  man,  who  lifted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  In  a  nation's  ejre. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not — 
Plays,  In  the  nutny  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  U  the  happy  warrior;  this  is  he 
That  every  man  In  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

— Wordsioorth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Thursday.  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
47  Speakers  of  the  House.  I  have  seen  nine  of  them  presiding 
in  that  chair.  William  Brockxam  Bamkhead  was  the  forty- 
Sixth  Speaker  in  that  long  and  distinguished  line  of  historic 
men. 

James  Bryce.  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  says  that  the 
greatest  Americans  are  not  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  same  reason,  more  often  than  not.  the  great- 
est men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  not  chosen 
Speaker.  But  Speaker  Bankhead  did  not  fall  within  that  rule. 
It  wsis  my  privilege  to  note  him  the  first  day  of  his  service  in 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  And  from  that  day  until  the  tragic 
close  of  his  eventful  career  he  was  in  stature,  in  commanding 
presence,  in  intellect,  in  debate  on  the  floor,  and  in  council  in 
the  committee  room,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
Congress.  He  attained  preeminence  on  this  floor  through 
sheer  ability  and  dynamic  personality. 


Willkie's  Tour  of  the  West 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  take  up  this 
minute  in  reading  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Big 
Timber  Pioneer  in  which  I  know  you  are  all  interested.  It  is 
entitled  "Finished  the  West": 

FIIfiaHED    THZ   VI'SST 

Wendell  L.  Willkle  completed  his  tour  of  the  West  with  a  grand 
finale  in  eastern  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  For  a  man  who  has 
epent  most  of  his  early  career  on  "my  farm"  in  Indiana  he  haa 
fcccn  about  as  much  of  the  West,  between  naps,  as  a  traveling  hobo. 

At  Miles  City  he  told  them  that  jiut  30  years  ago  he  came  Into 
that  city  in  a  boxcar,  the  usual  method  of  travel  of  what  In  late 
years  has  developed  into  the  hitch  hiker.  How  he  got  there  and 
why  he  wa.s  there  when  he  was.  as  shown  by  his  biography,  attend- 
Ing  high  school  in  Indiana  is  not  known;  but  like  the  bedbug,  be 
"got  there  Just  the  same  " 

At  Glendlve  he  cllmtjed  Into  the  engine  pulling  his  special  train 
and  became  an  engineer  and  fireman,  figuratively  speaking,  en  route 
to  iiandan.  N.  Dak. 
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En  rout*,  near  Medore.  he  passed  a  signboard  stating  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  ranched  there.  How  he  (ailed  to  connect  hlm- 
wlf  with  the  sign  is  hard  to  determine,  except  that  he  may  have 
been  looking  out  of  the  engine-cab  window  on  the  other  side. 

However,  he  made  up  for  It  at  Mandan.  His  greeting  reminded 
him  that  at  one  time  he  had  been  dishwasher,  later  night  cook.  In 
a  restaurant  In  that  locality. 

The  Pioneer  got  Its  worst  disappointment  In  his  remarks  regard- 
ing that  part  of  North  Dakota  territory.  At  the  north  entrance  of 
the  Mandan  station  is  a  reminder  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the 
form  of  a  statue  to  the  colonel,  showing  a  horse  weighing  not  over 
800  and  the  colonel,  weighing  not  over  140,  astride  the  animal  and 
armed  to  the  teeth 

This  paper  had  expected  that  Wtllkle  would  Jump  on  behind  the 
colonel  and  have  a  snapshot  taken  of  "Me.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  an^ 
the  Marquis  de  Mores  when  we  punched  cows  in  the  early  days 
near  Medora  " 

No  such  thing  happened,  but  Wlllkle  sure  peddled  "the  bull" 
Whenever  the  train  halted. 


The  Vicious   Circle  or   New   Deal   Corruption 
Prevents    Adequate    National    Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  21.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  legend  has  it  that,  some- 
time before  Revolutionary  War  days.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  going 
up  Into  the  Catskill  Mountaiivs  of  New  York,  slept  for  some  20 
years  and  awoke  to  find  a  strange,  strange  world,  to  which  he 
had  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself. 

THE    NATION    HAS    BEEN    SUCEPINO 

For.  lo.  these  many  years,  the  American  giant  has  been 
sleeping.  At  last.  Jarred  by  the  shock  of  a  conflict  in  the  Old 
World  which  has  destroyed  nations,  altered  the  boundaries 
of  countries,  and  which  will  enslave  their  people,  he  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  not  only  Is  he  living  in  what  to 
him  Ls  a  changed  world  but  that  he  is  living  in  a  day  and 
age  when  not  only   his  liberty  but  his  very  existence  is 

threatened. 

Samson  of  old  yieJded  to  the  wiles  of  Delilah  and.  betrayed 
by  her  blandishments,  awakened  to  find  himself  shorn  of 
the  strength  necessary  to  preserve  his  liberty.     To  pay  for 
-^^s  folly  he  ser\ed  until  his  death  as  the  slave  of  the  Philis- 
tine. 

TOO   COMI»LACn«T 

America,  accepting  as  her  right  and  not  as  a  reward  for 
her  industry  and  her  thrift  nor  as  a  gift  from  the  gods,  ease. 
prosperity,  happiness,  freedom,  and  liberties  unkhown  to  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  has  fallen  into  a  like  error.  For 
many,  many  years,  we  have  assumed  that  we  were  the  chosen 
people  of  destiny;  that  always  the  good  God  would  guide  us  on 
our  way.  would  protect  and  perpetuate  our  prosperity  and 
our  freedom. 

By  cur  sloth,  our  Indolence,  our  reliance  upon  others,  our 
unwillingness  to  fend  for  ourselves,  we  have  become  soft, 
weak,  lacking  In  moral  and  physical  courage  to  meet  the  reali- 
ties of  a  new,  grim  world. 

Somewhat  like  the  children  of  Israel  of  old.  who  wandered 
for  40  years  in  the  wilderness  and  who  from  time  to  time 
were  made  to  feel  the  chastising  hand  of  their  God,  we.  too. 
now  come  to  the  time  when  we  must  pay.  in  sackcloth  and 
aJhes  as  It  were,  for  our  disregard  of  the  teaching  of  the 
fathers,  for  our  lack  of  thankfulness  for  the  beneficence  of, 
and  our  disobedience  to.  the  Divine  Being  who  has  guided, 
guarded,  and  protected  us  through  the  years. 

A    r.U.SX    PKOPHKT 

We.  as  a  Nation,  have  listened  to  the  teachings  of  a  false 
prophet.  We  have  worshiped  at  the  feet  of  false  gods.  We 
Ignored  the  fact  that  days  and  years  of  plenty  are  followed 
by  days  and  years  of  scarcity:  that,  if  man  would  eat,  man 
must  work;  that,  if  he  would  prosper,  he  must  save. 


Being  made  in  the  image  of  our  Creator,  we  disregarded  the 
example  of  the  ants,  of  the  squirrels,  and  all  of  those  creatures 
of  natiu-e  who  provide  against  the  future.  The  admonition, 
"Go  to  the  ant.  thou  sluggard:  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise."  has  been  no  part  of  our  creed.  We  have  been  dumber 
than  the  dumb  beasts  of  the  field. 

DECEIVED 

We  listened  to  the  story  of  the  forgotten  man:  to  the  fairy 
tale  of  the  "more  abundant  life";  to  the  heresy  that  we  could 
save  by  spending:  that  we  could  create  by  limiting  produc- 
tion; that  we  could  eat  more  abundantly  by  destroying  food; 
that  we  could  go  on  forever  borrowing  and  spending  against 
the  future  and  that  the  day  of  payment,  the  day  of  reckoning, 
might  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Yes:  never  was  a  fool  more  deeply  involved  by  his  own 
folly  than  have  been  the  American  people  by  their  faith  in 
the  one  who  came  with  a  charming  smile  and  honeyed  words 
to  steal  away,  not  only  the  sound  foundations  on  which  their 
prosperity,  their  happiness,  and  their  liberty  had  been  builded, 
but,  as  it  now  appears,  their  existence  as  a  Nation. 

BETRAYED 

Never  were  a  people  more  completely  betrayed  by  false 
promises,  by  the  painting  of  a  glowing  future,  by  pledges  of  a 
life  of  ease  and  abundance. 

No  master  magician  by  sleight  of  hand  or  legerdemain  ever 
more  completely  fooled  a  trusting  audience  than  did  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  betray  the  American  people  by  his  tricks,  his 
experiments,  his  use  of  unsound  methods,  which  so  long  ago 

had  been  tried  and  found  worthless  as  to  be  again  considered 
new. 

TEMPTER 

As  the  Saviour  himself  was  taken  up  into  a  high  mountain 
and  shown  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
promised  dominion  over  them,  so,  too.  our  people  were 
tempted  by  promises  of  dominion  over  all  the  good  things  of 

life,  to  be  theirs  without  work  or  effort,  if  they  v/ould  but 
fall  down  and  worship  the  false  doctrines  of  the  New  Deal 
tempter. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said  that  we  yielded  and  followed,  indo- 
lently, joyously,  down  the  primrose  path  of  wasteful  spending, 
and  now  find  at  its  end  that  we  must  take  up  and  carry  on 
the  accimiulate<l  burdens  which  we  had  refused  to  assume. 

Yes;  Rip  Van  Winkle  awoke  in  what  to  him  was  a  strange. 
Strange  world;  a  world  which  to  him  just  was  not  real,  but 
which  to  everyone  else  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  world. 

As  the  proverb  has  it: 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep.  O  sluggard?  When  wilt  thou  arise  out 
of  thy  sleep? 

Samson  awoke  from  his  trustful  sleep  to  find  himself  bound 
and  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  So.  too.  witnessing 
the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  what  may  be  the  death  struggle  of  the 
British  Empire,  have  we  awakened  to  find  ourselves  wholly 
unprepared  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Old  World  conqueror; 
to  find  ourselves  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Communist  labor 
racketeers;  bound  with  the  bonds  of  so-called  social  legisla- 
tion. 

INCOMPETENT   LEADERSHIP 

To  make  the  tragic  picture  more  terrifying,  we  find  our- 
selves, at  a  time  of  real  danger,  led  by  a  man  who,  for  more 
than  7  years,  has  demonstrated  his  utter  lack  of  competency 
to  solve  the  comparatively  easy  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted US  here  at  home. 

No  need  to  call  the  roll  of  his  failures.  Each  is  too  painfully 
apparent.  For  each  we  will  pay  in  back-breaking,  heart- 
rending toil. 

A  Nation  overburdened  with  aebt;  with  industrial  strife 
seething  and  boiling  just  below  the  surface:  with  "fifth  col- 
umnists" in  the  very  Government  itself,  boring  relentlessly 
from  within,  we  find  ourselves  not  only  unprepared,  not  only 
bankrupt,  not  only  torn  by  class  hatred  which  he  has  nur- 
tured during  his  administration,  but  confounded  and  con- 
fused by  a  policy  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  France  and 
England  to  be  the  cause  of  their  lack  of  preparedness,  of  their 


Inability  to  meet  the  foe  on  equal  terms;  policies  which  have 
given  France  into  the  hands  of  her  conqueror:  which  have 
Great  Britain  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  fighting  for  her 
existence. 

I  A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

A  vicious  circle  of  political  corruption,  which,  if  continued, 
will  destroy  us  as  a  Nation,  prevents  the  mechanical  produc- 
tion which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  foe  on  equal 
terms. 

The  disregard  of  party  ethics,  as  shown  by  the  attempted 
purge  of  his  own  party  members;  of  common  honesty  and 
common  decency,  as  evidenced  by  the  spending  of  relief  funds 
for  political  purposes;  the  denial  of  civil  rights  as  by  the 
refusal  to  protect,  men  in  their  right  to  work,  has  destroyed 
the  moral  fiber,  the  will  to  sacrifice,  the  courage  to  endure. 
Which  are  necessary  if  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  to  survive. 

Everyone  concedes  that  only  through  the  exercLse  of  cour- 
age, physical,  and  moral — only  by  endurance — only  through 
the  ability  to  intclbgently  begin  and  successfiilly  carry 
thrcuch  mental  and  physical  tasks,  can  we  adequately  pre- 
pare for  the  future. 

Yet  this  administration  deliberately,  premeditatedly.  ig- 
nores natural  laws,  the  causes  of  disaster  in  other  lands,  and 
insists  that  it  will  accomplish  the  impossible  without  sacrifice 
or  added  effort  on  the  part  of  anyone.  , 

YIELDS   TO    STTBVERSrVE    GROtTPS 

To  perpetuate  itself  in  offlce.  It  has,  through  the  N.  L.  R.  B.. 
denied  the  right  of  free  speech  to  our  citizens.  Through 
hospitality  extended  by  a  member  of  the  Chief  Executive's 
family  to — by  approval  publicly  shown  of — by  the  appointment 
to  high  office  of  those  sjTnpathetic  with  an  organization 
which  would  overthrow  our  Government  by  force,  this  ad- 
ministration has  encouraged  those  who  have  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  our  ability  to  manufacture  munitions  of 
war. 

By  favors  shown  through  governmental  agencies  and  com- 
mittees. FYanklin  Roosevelt  has  enthroned  a  dictator  over 
labor,  who  now  not  only  throttles  industry  but  denies  to  the 
American  citizen  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  contribute 

his  toil  in  unstinted  measure  to  the  defense  of  his  home 
and  fireside. 

In  this  country  the  unbelievable  ha.s  happened.  It  has 
come  to  pa.ss  that  man  cannot  work  until  he  has  paid  tribute 
to  an  organization  in  which  Communists  exercise  a  large 
measure  of  authority. 

Who  of  our  foiefathers;  who  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  of  those  who  placed  their  names  upon 
that  immortal  document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  believed  that  ever  would  come  the  day 
here  in  this  land  of  ours,  where,  in  order  to  exercise  his 
right  to  work,  a  man  would  be  compelled  to  join  any  kind 
of  an  organization? 

MAKES    PRTPAREDNESS   DIFFICULT 

Who  would  have  believed  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  Nation,  confronted  by  a  danger  which  threatened  its 
destruction,  would  submit  to  a  labor  dictator  who  refused  to 
let  men  work  at  ta^ks  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
jobs  as  well  as  for  their  homes  and  nation,  except  duiing 
the  hours  and  on  the  terms  pre.scribed  by  him? 

The  man  who  refuses  to  permit  American  labor  to  work 
unlimited  hours,  except  at  extra  pay.  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  home,  his  own  country,  is  a  traitor  to  the  country 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Since  the  necessity  for  preparedness  has  been  recognized, 
we  have,  in  industries  which  are  essential  for  our  preparedness 
program,  had  strike  after  strike  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  a  closed  shop. 

A  closed  shop  in  time  of  great  national  danger!  Think  of 
It!  A  closed  shop,  where  only  those  who  l)elong  to  a  certain 
union  or  who  become  members  of  that  union  are  permitted  to 
work  lo  furnish  the  arms  and  the  munitions,  the  food  and  the 
clothing,  the  transportation,  which  cur  conscripted  soldiers 
must  have,  if  they  are  to  give  battle  successfully. 
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All  but  the  favored  few  must  shoulder  arms,  endure  the 
hardship,  meet  the  danger,  as  privates  in  the  ranks;  execute 
the  orders  of  their  commanding  olScers;  while  those  who  stay 
at  home,  working  in  safety,  living  with  their  families.  In  their 
own  home  communities,  are  tc  be  permitted  to  make  the 
treasonable  demand  that  they  will  work  only  for  a  compen- 
sation fixed  by  themselves,  during  hours  determined  by  them. 

FAVORITISM    AND   UNJUST   DISCRIMINATION 

It  is  unjust  to  levy  upon  the  already  ovei  burdened  taxpay- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  compelled  through  force  of  circum- 
stances to  work  during  long  hcurs  for  an  inadequate  wage. 
additional  taxes,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  payment  of  a  wage  several  times  as  large  as  those 
received  by  the  taxpayer — a  procedure  which  ineViUbly  in- 
creases the  cost  of  every  gun.  tank,  airplane,  warship,  or  other 
article  of  national  defense. 

Is  it  not  only  foolish  but  a  criminal  disregard  of  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  to  continue 
a  course  which  assumes  that  we  can  compete,  by  a  30-.  a  40-, 
a  42-,  or  a  44-hour  week,  with  those  who  labor  from  60  to  70 
hours  per  wc>ek  in  the  production  of  implements  of  war? 

No  one  would  willingly,  unnecessarily,  follow  the  course  of 
Hitler,  who  treats  his  people  as  work  animals.  But  our  an- 
cestors cheerfully,  courageously,  took  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  longer  hours,  more  gruehng  toil,  than  that  assumed 
by  any  German,  in  order  to  win  and  to  preserve  for  us  the 
liberties  which  we  have  enjoyed. 

We,  unless  we  be  utterly  selfish,  should  be  willing  to  assume 
a  like  burden  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity 
the  heritage  so  dearly  won  and  preserved  for  us. 

LEVIES   TRIBUTE   ON    WORKINCMEN    FOR    POLmCAL    PXntPOSES 

The  administration  sees  to  it.  through  the  enactment  of 
laws  administered  by  its  agencies,  in  all  too  many  instances 
that  no  man  shall  work  on  a  Government  contract  or  in  pri- 
vate industry  until  he  has  joined  the  imion,  paid  tribute  to 
that  union. 

In  return  the  union  contributes  a  part  of  the  dues  so  col- 
lected to  the  political  campaign  which  continues  the  adminis- 
tration in  office.  And.  to  complete  the  vicious  circle  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  the  administration  then  causes  to  be  enacted 
and  enforced  laws  which  make  possible  the  existence,  the 
continuation  of  the  union,  and  the  enslavement  of  and  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  to  the  private  citizen,  while  forcing 
Other  citizens  to  take  up  arms  t-o  defend  the  homes  and  lives 
of  those  who  are  rendering  the  soldier's  task  more  difBcult, 
pel  haps  impossible,  of  accomplishment. 

Take  a  look  at  this  vicious,  corrupt,  political  circle. 

Through  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  Federal  legis- 
lation and  through  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
and  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  this  administration 
forces  American  citizens,  who  desire  only  to  exercise  their 
right  to  work,  to  join  a  union  and  pay  tribute  to  it. 

In  return  for  this  aid  the  union  contributes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  war  chest  of  the  administration. 
And  the  circle  is  complete  when  the  administration,  in  re- 
turn for  these  political  contributions,  refuses  to  permit  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  the  worker. 

Build  the  Superdrydock  in  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLEE 

OK   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaij,  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  John  Cashmore,  the 
energetic  borough  president  of  Brooklyn,  is  leading  a  civic 
campaign  which  deserves  the  support  of  every  resident  of 
Brooklyn.    It  is  a  campaign  designed  to  bring  to  Brooklyn 
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the  new  ten- million  naval  graving  drydock.  To  assist  him  in 
his  efforts,  the  borough  president  has  named  a  committee  of 
Brooklyn's  business,  professional.  Indiistrial.  and  civic  leaders. 
They  have  pledged  their  assistance  to  him,  and  will  aid  in 
his  presentation  to  congressional  leaders  and  naval  experts 
of  arg\iments  showing  the  advantages  of  Brooklyn  as  an  ideal 
center  for  this  drydock  construction.  This  campaign  is  also 
designed  to  get  the  work  of  construction  under  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  because  it  is  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
Government's  naval  defense  program. 

The  port  of  New  York,  the  busiest  seaport  in  the  world, 
unfortunately  does  lack  adequate  drydocklng  facilities  for 
giant  commercial  liners  and  for  the  future  45.000-ton  battle- 
ships now  being  built  for  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  most 
essential  to  our  plans  for  a  two-ocean  fleet  to  have  adequate 
rebuilding  and  repairing  facilities  for  the  ships  which  will 
constitute  our  first  line  of  defense. 

It  is  all  important  that  such  a  drydock  should  be  con- 
structed in  Brooklyn  In  the  port  of  New  York,  and.  further, 
that  a  site  approved  tiy  naval  experts  be  chosen  for  the  build- 
ing of  such  a  drydock. 

The  men  and  women  aiding  Mr.  Cashmore  in  this  cam- 
paign are  motivated  by  a  high  sense  of  patriotic  and  civic 
duty.  All  Brooklyn  is  behind  him  in  this  fine  imdertaking. 
They  honestly  feel  Brookljm  possesses  the  ideal  water-front 
sites  for  the  new  drydock,  and  also  feel  that  the  construction 
of  such  a  project  would  be  of  great  material  economic  benefit 
to  the  community.  Every  Brookljm  C<mgressman  is  engaged 
in  this  cami>algn.  Mr.  Cashmore  has  not  only  the  good  will 
but  active  support  of  every  resident  of  Brooklyn  in  his  cam- 
paign to  bring  home  this  drydock. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  fully  Justified  in  their  belief 
that  Brooklyn  possesses  superlative  sites  and  facilities  for 
this  drydock.  Brooklyn  has  an  industrial  water  front  equal 
to  any  of  the  greatest  hartx>rs  in  the  world.  It  also  possesses 
a  history  ol  building  ships  from  the  time  of  this  country's 
birth.  Master  shipbuilders  have  worked  on  Brooklyn  water 
fronts  for  generations.  TTie  Monitor,  forerunner  of  the 
steel-clad  ships  of  today,  was  built  In  Brooklyn  during  the 
Civil  War.  Some  of  the  greatest  vessels  in  the  world,  naval 
and  commercial,  have  either  been  constructed,  refitted,  or 
repedred  In  Brooklyn's  drydocks  by  skilled  Brooklyn  workers. 
Shipbuilding  In  Brooklyn  has  been  a  career  for  thousands  of 
patriotic  American  workmen  who  are  following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers— master  ship- 
builders of  other  generations. 

We  have  machine-tool  shops,  railroad,  and  other  rapid- 
transportation  facilities,  skilled  workmen,  and  all  those  neces- 
sary tangible  ingredients  essential  to  Industrial  efficiency. 
Arid  industrial  efBclency,  let  me  emphaslxe.  is  most  desirable 
In  these  critical  days  when  our  Nation  Is  rushing  the  con- 
struction Of  ships  and  other  armaments  of  the  national- 
defense  program. 

As  Mr.  Cashmore  publicly  pointed  out,  the  channel  depth 
aiong  Brooklyn's  water  front  is  sidSclent  to  provide  safe 
passage  for  the  largest  naval  or  commercial  vessels  built, 
building,  or  contemplated.  Naval  experts  agree  that  sale 
depth  of  channels  is  a  very  important  requirement  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  drydock  construction.  No  other  section 
of  our  port  of  New  York  equals  the  advantages  of  Brooklyn. 
No  other  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  hope  to  compete 
with  its  natural  marine  facilities. 

Together  with  my  Brooklyn  colleagues  in  Congress,  I  shall 
continue  unswervingly  to  support  Mr.  Cashmore  and  his  com- 
mittee in  this  fight  to  bring  to  Brooklyn  the  new  naval  graving 
drydock.  It  will  mean,  from  a  community  standpoint,  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  Brooklyn  workmen,  a  material  increase  in 
workmen's  income,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  community- 
purchasing  power. 

I  urge  every  resident  of  Brooklyn  to  give  his  active  assist- 
ance to  Borough  President  Cashmore  and  the  public-spirited 


members  of  the  committee  in  this  effort  to  bring  to  Brookljm 
what  may  very  well  become  a  permanent  major  industry. 

Those  who  are  serving  on  the  Brooklyn  ccmraittee  for  the 
construction  of  the  superdrydock  are  as  follows: 

BROOKLYN    COMMmn    FOR    THK    CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    StTPlSDRTDOCK 

1.  Eugene  F.  Moran.  chairman,  rivers,  harbors,  and  piers  commit- 
tee. Maritime  Exchange,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York  City,  and 
director  of  the  Army  and  Navy  floating  equipment  in  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  World  War 

2.  Albert  B  Hagcr,  vice  president.  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co . 
13  Parle  Row.  New  York  City 

3.  David  L.  Tilly,  BrooJtJyn  Chamber  ol  Commerce.  66  Court  Street. 
Brooklyn. 

4.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Cullen.  Congressman,  215  Congress  Street. 
Brooklyn 

5.  Jacob  C.  Klinlck,  president.  Kings  County  Savings  Bank,  539 
Ea.stern  Parkway,  BrcckJyn 

6  Harry  Kenyon.  president.  Bay  Ridge  Dock  Co.,  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  First  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

7.  Hon.  Lew;s  H.  Potinds.  chairman.  Brooklyn  Civic  Council,  and 
former  president  of  the  Borough  of  BroolcJyn,  32  Court  Street. 
Brooklyn.  NY 

8  Henry  D  RouUton,  vice  president,  Thomas  Rculston,  Inc..  100 
Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn. 

9  Hon   John  J   Delaney,  Congressman. 

10.  Walter  RotlischJild.  president.  Abraham  a  Straus,  420  Fulton 
Street.  Brooklyn. 

11  Thomas  A.  Swift,  secretary.  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association, 
32  Court  Street.  Brooklyn. 

12.  Frank  D  Schroth.  president.  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Brooklyn. 

13    Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  Congressman 

14.  Mrs   William  H   Oocd.  880  St    Marks  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

15.  Mary  K.  Dillon,  president,  Brooklyn  Borough  Ga«  Co.,  2909 
West  Seventeenth  Street,  Brooklyn. 

16  George  A.  Barnewall.  vice  president.  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  177 
Montague  Street. 

17.  Charles  D.  Behrens,  president,  Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board, 
44  Court  street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

18  Joseph  W.  Catherine,  president,  Chauncey  Real  Estate  Co., 
149  Plerrepont  Street.  Brooklyn 

19  Harry  Marcus,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co ,  Bedford  Avenue  and 
Beverly  Road.  Brooklyn. 

20  Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  177  Montague  Street, 
Brookl>-n. 

21  Daniel  A.  McAteer.  president.  Kings  Cotmty  Medical  Society. 
4316  Eighteenth  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

22  David  Martin,  Bossert  Hotel,  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn 

23.  Arthur  W  Gelston.  executive  secretary,  Brooklyn  Real  Etate 
Board.  Inc..  44  Court  Street.  Brooklyn. 

24.  Or  Harry  S  Rogers,  president.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn. 99   Livingston   Street.   Brooklyn. 

26.  George  Dreasler.  WaUabout  Market  Men's  Association. 

26  James  O.  McDonald,  president,  Brooklyn  Institute  ol  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

27.  George  Butterly,  president,  Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

28.  Harland  B.  Tlbbetts.  president,  Brooklyn  Heights  Asaoclatlon. 
29    Edward  E.  Fay,  president.  Society  of  Old  Brooklynltes 

30.  Philip  A.  Benson,  president,  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  DeKalb  Avenue  and  Pulton  Street. 

31.  Ignatius  Byrne,  M.  D.,  Greenpoint  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

32.  Harold  W.  Osterhout.  president.  Kings  County  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

S3    Maj    Benjamin  H    Namm,  the  Namm  Store 

34.  James  F  Fcye,  president.  South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade. 

35.  Albert  W   Byrnes,  president,  the  TrafBc  Club  of  Brooklyn 

36.  John  Rayher,  president,  Wallabout  Market  Merchante  Asso- 
ciation 

37.  Henry  L.  Davenport,  president.  Home  TlUe  Guaranty  Co. 

38.  D»vid  J.  McLean,  president,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

39.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Fawler,  president.  Women  s  Civic  League  of 
Brooklyn 

40.  E.  I.  Dannemlller.  president.  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Bush  Termliial 

41.  Rear  Admiral  F.  R.  Lackey,  New  York  Naval  Militia. 

42.  Walter  Hammltt.  vice  president.  Frederick  Lceser  it  Co    Inc 
43    Fred  J    2>ltz.  president.  Martins.  Fulton  Street 

44.  Irving  T.  Bush,  president.  Bush  Terminal. 

45  Emmet  J.  McCormack,  treasvirer.  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
Inc.  ' 

46  Benjamin  W   Blakey,  with  Benedict  &  Benedict 

47.  Harold  Berder.  president.  Grand  Street  Board  of  Trade 

48.  Frank  Russel.  president,  Montauk  Club. 

49.  Hon.  Joseph  L   Pfeifer,  Congressman. 
50   Hon.  Andrew  L.  Scmers,  Congressman. 
61.  Hon.  Donald  L    OToole.  Congressman. 
52.  Hon.  Evtgene  J.  Keogh.  Congressman 

53  A.  B  Babcock,  American  Stjgar  Reflnlng  (Jo.,  61  South  Second 
Street,  Brooklyo. 
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A  Timetable  of  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 

Mr.   HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

(Prom  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment] 

The  green  light  for  this  program  has  beon  given      Only  the  elec- 
tion of  Wendell  Wlllkle  can  stop  this  mad  rush  to  destruction. 
A  timetable  of  dictatorship 


Thf  sfojis  > 


\Va.stoful  piiMic  works 

<'»nc«Tiiraf<'  iwmpr  in  I  man  ...... 

I'li'liTMiinr  an<l  <v)ntr<il  omris 

KkcvvHi  subNi'lif.t  , 

(h>\rrnnn-nt  l>y  Kttmilivc  orders 

Knt-cura;:!'  siil) vcr?)  vc  forcrs 

Imi"^'  r<'nll«cal>>r>  laies 

Hrsirioi  ;riva(f  invi-stmenls 

I'lir  u|<  ilil>i«i  ami  '1«  ftcits 


lnip>r«'  j>lanni><l  <f<>ni>my. 

KiistiT  (•l:v«  (■•inflifl.*  

•  •I'MTiiiiHtii  ((inirols  banks 

I'arnlvrr.s  indu.slry 
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llURi-  naiional  ilrlit 

("••n.*iTiiiis  .\rmy 

Wcakrnn  iiriviitc  husiness 

l>fslr<i>>  ihUt  unions 

Kt-pinitnt^  farming 

l;<i:inii'ntii  labor 

Dict«t«rship 
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'  Tnily  lib<Tal  inelho.l.''  such  as  Fcdoral  UoiLsing  .\il  mi  nitration,  Rt-construrlinn 
Finano-  Curiioraiion,  Hotm-  Owii-r;'  L.ian  riirpnnitiiin,  Fi-li-ral  Security  .\Kfiii-'y, 
WapruT  .\ct.  s»H-i«l  .sfcuniy.  etc  ,  slmul.l  not  Im-  ixin(ii-«'ii  uitli  ilirsi-  slf|is. 

It  Is  later  than  you  think.  Every  dictatorship  that  has  been 
established  maintains  the  appearance  of  legality  In  the  country  in 
which  it  exists. 

Stcp.s  like  these  over  here  led  to  dictatorship  over  there 

Thv  table  was  conipUed  from  material  which  has  appeared  In  the 
CoNCRtssioNAL   Kecord  frc^m  time  to  time 

Wasteful  public  works:  Pa.ssamaquoddv  Dam  In  Maine  abandoned 
after  spciKling  $7.000000;  likewise  Florida  ship  canal;  Government 
hG.-sp:tal  costs  $22  000  per  bed  against  $5  000  privately  built. 
Whether    waste   or    grnfi.   we.   the   people,   pay    the   bill 

Concentrate  power  In  one  man:  President  can  now.  without  asking 
Congress  close  every  bank,  every  stock  and  cimmodlty  exchange  and 
.•step  stcx-kholders  and  bondholders  from  marketing  their  securities. 
He  cm  change  at  his  personal  discretion  the  value  of  iiK-urance  poli- 
cies, ."savings.  WR^es.  and  prices  of  farm  and  other  products  through 
taking  the  power  to  control  money,  which  the  Constitution  places  in 
Coi.gresa 

Undermine  and  control  courts:  The  President,  displeased  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  f)rdered  Congress  to  pa.=s  a  law  empowering  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  Judges:  falling  in  this,  he  packed  the  Su- 
preme and  lower  Federal  courts  by  appointing  men  with  biased 
viewpoints.  "We  have  built  up  new  instruments  ol  public  power. 
In  the  hands  of  a  {jecples  government  this  power  Is  wholesome  and 
proper  But  In  the  hands  of  political  puppets  of  an  pconomlc  autoc- 
racy such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  " — President  R<josevelt  s  message  to  Cuiigress.  January  3.  1936. 

Excessive  subsidies:  In  8  years  the  Federal  administration  has 
spent  $32  000.000  000.  under  Executive  direction  to  subsidize  various 
groups 

Government  by  Executive  order  (Instead  of  by  laws  made  by  Con- 
gress! :  In  3' J  years  115  Federal  Government  agencies  is-sued  14.889 
rules  and  administrative  decisions  which  have  the  effect  of  laws, 
beyond  control  of  the  courts  The  men  who  made  these  laws  were 
not  elected  by  the  people  and  many  of  them  arc  radicals  who  do  not 
believe  In  our  form  of  government. 

Encourage  .subversive  forces:  Communists  and  other  radicals  have 
been  encouraged  in  the  White  House  and  appointed  to  Government 
Job.«  A  committee  of  Congress  Investigating  un-American  activities 
has  been  hampered  by.  and  reftised  the  help  of,  executive  depart- 
ments. 

Impose  confiscatory  taxes:  Taxation  generally  has  been  doubled. 
One  special  tax  was  tlie  "undlstributed-proflts  tax."  enacted  to  force 
corporations  to  pay  out  their  reserves  so  that  the  Government  cotild 


collect  more  Income  taxes.  Business  thus  stripped  of  Its  reserves 
could  not  expand  and  give  employment.  As  a  result,  plant  exten- 
sions for  purposes  of  national  defense  as  well  as  developments  that 
would  make  more  Jobs  cannot  l>e  privately  financed 

Restrict  private  Investments:  The  extension  of  Government  con- 
trol has  surrounded  business  with  uncertainty  and  great  risk. 
Businessmen  are  terrorized  by  Government-encouraged  strikes,  fear 
pioeecutlon  and  conviction  by  unfair  commissions  appointed  In 
Washington,  and  fear  of  uncertain  and  increasing  taxes  taking  a 
large  portion  of  the  profits  while  Investors  must  shoulder  the  losses. 
Money  that  would  otherwise  take  risks  and  make  new  developments 
and  create  Jobs  lies  Idle  In  the  banks.  Because  Government  takes 
so  much,  this  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  t)elng  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Pile  up  debts  and  deficits:  In  1933  the  national  debt  was  $21,000,- 
000.000.  Seven  years  later  It  was  $60,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  present 
rearmament  outlays.  Every  working  day  since  1933,  on  Iht  aver- 
age, the  Government  has  spent  $10,000,000  more  than  It  took  In; 
each  year.  $3,000,000,000. 

ImpoNe  planned  economy:  Since  the  signing  of  the* Declaration  of 
Independence,  we.  the  people,  have  always  planned.  We  took  the 
profits  and  shouldered  the  losses.  Government-planned  economy 
means  that  people  lose  their  freedom  to  act  for  themselves  and  men 
In  politics  become  their  bosjes.  It  means  killing  pigs  and  plowing 
under  wheat  while  millions  are  poorly  fed.  It  means  plowing  under 
cotton  while  millions  are  poorly  clothed. 

Foster  class  conflicts:  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  soclallam,  said 
that  brotherly  love  had  been  tried  for  2.000  years  and  failed,  and 
that  a  more  dynamic  force,  the  antagonism  of  class  against  class, 
must  be  used  to  accomplish  his  program.  Building  class  hatreds 
to  gain  political  support  has  been  employed  more  during  the  past 
7  years  than  in  the  country's  entire  previous  history.  Workers  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  those  who  make  Jobs  are  their  enemies. 
Such  words  as  "Tory,"  "economic  royalist,"  and  "rugged  Individual- 
ism '  have  been  promiscuously  applied  a*  smearing  epithets,  and 
taxpayers"  money  has  been  used  to  pay  for  smear  propaganda. 

Government  controls  banks:  The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem has  been  placed  under  the  domination  of  the  President,  and 
banks  are  no  longer  free  to  control  their  own  policies  The  Gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  competing  with  private  banks.  The  Government 
has  39  agencies  In  which  men  politically  appointed  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  credit  to  make  loans  to  compete  with  ordinary 
banks. 

Paralyzes  Industry  In  the  years  1929  32  we.  the  people,  invested 
an  average  of  $3,500,000,000  a  year  in  new  enterprise.  After  1933. 
when  the  Government  tried  and  failed  to  prime  the  pump,  we,  the 
people,  only  ventured  an  average  of  $900,000,000  a  year.  That  is 
why  Industry  was  paralyzed. 

Exces.>ive  borrowing :  Government  has  forced  banks  to  Invest  In 
Government  securities,  thus  displacing  Investments  In  private  In- 
terests;   also    It    has    forced    down    rates    so    that    savings-bank    de- 

pcsltors  new  get  only  1'^ -percent  interest  instead  of  4  percent,  and 
64.COO.000  holders  of  m.^urance  policies  are  badly  hurt. 

Increasing  Government  Jobholders:  1932.  Federal  Jobholders. 
583.000  Today  there  are  1.011.000  Federal  officeholders.  17.174,000 
recipients  of  relief.  2.370.000  engaged  in  work  and  construction 
projects,  and  thou.sands  more  look  to  government. 

Huge  national  debt:  In  1933  government  debt  per  family  of  five 
was  $780  It  Is  approxlmatelv  $1,720  per  family  today.  Counting 
the  obligations  of  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  direct  debt  of  the 
Treasury,  it  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  current,  flbcal  year  about 
$2  300  a  family 

Weakens  private  business:  Instead  of  approximately  eighty  to 
ninety  billion  dollars  of  annual  production  as  from  1926  to  1930, 
business  has  been  so  weakened  and  production  lowered  that  the 
annual  inrome  averages  less  than  S70,000,000.000  with  widespread 
unemployment. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  most  bitter  heritage 
is  its  Negro  problem. 

That  was  the  situation  that  presented  itself  from  the  Civil 
War  up  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tlie  failure  of  the  Civil 
War  to  free  the  Negro  people  economically  and  socially  has 
brought  the  problem  down  to  our  own  day  in  nearly  as  aggra- 
vating a  form  as  it  pre.sented  in  1861. 

Because  of  special  forms  of  oppression — race  discrimina- 
tion, economic  distinctions,  and  cultural  hindrances — ^millions 


n 
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of  Negro  citi2en5  occupy  the  lowermcst  rung  In  the  social  and 
eccnomlc  life  of  the  Unlt^  States.  Over  one-half  of  the 
Np«ro  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture;  80  percent  are 
farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  tenants,  while  only  20  per- 
cent are  part  or  full  owners  of  farms.  Thus  agriculture,  and 
particularly  farm  labor,  Is  the  basis  of  the  economic  life  of  i 
the  Negro  people.  ' 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  as  afTectlng  the  NeRro 
and  see  how  far  they  have  gone  up  that  ladder,  economically 
and  educationally. 

Immediately  following  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  was  purely  a  war  measure,  issued  by  virtue  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
seeking  the  destruction  of  property  used  by  the  enemy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  the  Negro  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
would  obtain  'the  land — 40  acres  and  a  mule.  This  would 
have  brought  sectirlty  to  those  who  had  been  slaves.  But 
imtil  this  day  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

Only  very  slowly  and  with  much  difficulty  was  it  possible 
■\  for  some  former  slaves  to  purchase  a  bit  of  land.    The  recon- 

stniction  program  Instituted  immediately  after  the  war  was 
a  recovery  program  which  did  not  help  the  Negro.  It  injured 
him.  The  Negro  needed  economic  training,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  friendship  of  the  southern  whites,  with- 
out whoae  good  wUl  his  civil  rights  could  not  be  protected. 
These  things  the  Republicans  did  little  to  gain  for  him, 
though  a  slight  eflort  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Preedmen's  bureaiL  Instead  they  placed 
in  his  untrained  hands  the  vote.  The  political  power  thus 
given  him  turned  him  from  the  task  of  building  his  economic 
life.    Its  abuse  won  for  him  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  whites. 

By  1910  only  one-fourth  of  the  Negro  farmers  owned  land — 
and  then  It  was  usually  very  little  and.  moreover,  the  most 
heavily  mortgaged.  During  the  World  War  an  acute  shortage 
of  labor  developed  in  industry  and  an  energetic  drive  was 
made  to  obtain  Negro  labor.  The  great  exodus  of  Negroes 
from  the  South  began.  Negroes  poured  into  southern  indus- 
try in  large  numbers,  also.  They  were  not  peimitted  to  ad- 
vance to  higher  pairing  Jobs  and  were  forced  to  the  lowest 
status  of  all  industrial  workers.  And  so  by  1930  there  were 
approximately  40.000  less  N^ro  farm  owners  than  in  1910. 
Between  1930  and  1930  Negroes  lost  about  2.750.000  acres  of 
land  and  homes.  A  crisis  was  here.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
the  crisis  in  1930  to  March  1933  over  one-half  a  million  forced 
sales  and  foreclosures  took  place  in  the  Southern  States.  This 
struck  at  the  door  of  the  Negro  landowner  all  over  the  coun- 
try.   Their  meager  ecoiKMnic  seciulty  was  at  stake. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  1932  that  another  emancipator — 
President  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt — came  to  their  rescue, 
to  the  rescue  of  millions  more,  through  his  recovery  program. 
It  was  another  reconstruction.  EWd  it  help  the  Negro  this 
time?  Yes:  it  did.  It  was  a  New  Deal  for  the  forgotten  man. 
President  Roosevelt  had  kept  his  promise  made  in  an  im- 
portant address  delivered  at  Howard  University,  where  he  de- 
clared : 


As  far  u  it  was  humanly  possible  the  Oovemonent  has  and  will 
follcw  the  policy  that  among  American  cltisrns  there  Bhould  be  no 
forgotten  men  and  no  forgotten  races 

The  Federal  Oovcmment,  through  the  National  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  poured  tremendous  funds  into  the 
South  to  save  the  farmers.  In  9  months  alone  $300,000,000 
went  there.  Additional  funds  have  been  poured  there  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  since  that  time.  Negro  farmers 
were  benefited  from  this  New  Deal  piogram.  In  fact,  since 
1932  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  made  numerous  social  and 
economic  reforms  that  have  brought  untold  benefits  to  the 
forgotten  man,  chief  of  whom  are  the  Negro. 

Today  we  have  many  social  and  economic  changes  th^t 
have  brought  new  hope  to  the  Negro.  We  have  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  insurance,  home  relief,  housing  legis- 
lation, education,  labor,  and  health  laws,  banking  insurance, 
old-age  insurance.  C.  C.  C.  A.  A.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A.,  along 
with  other  reforms  that  came  to  the  aid  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple.   All  this  was  part  of  a  fight  to  save  democracy. 


The  Negro  E>eople  have  shown  every  desire  and  have  given 
evei-y  encouracf^ment  in  the  struggle  to  prrserve  and  extend 
democracy  in  America.  They  are  doing  their  part  in  the 
flKht  to  keep  freemen  free.  The  struggles  of  the  last  2 
centuries,  bclh  in  peace  and  in  war,  were  and  are  devoted 
largely  to  overcoming  the  aristocratic  position  as  applied  to 
individuals. 

In  establishing  the  equal  right  of  every  person  to  develop- 
ment. It  became  clear  that  equal  opportunity  for  all  involves 
this  necessary  limitation.  Each  man  may  develop  himself 
so  far,  but  only  so  far  as  his  doing  will  net  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  a  like  right  by  all  others.  Thus  liberty  came 
to  mean  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  to  acquire  property,  to  pursue 
happiness  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  only  as  the 
exercise  of  the  right  in  each  is  consistent  with  the  exercise 
of  a  like  right  by  every  other  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Liberty 
thus  defined  underlies  twentieth-century  democracy.  The 
solution  of  demorracy  Is  education  in  democracy. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the  New  Deal,  has  not 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  solution  of  democracy  in  education — 
has  not  closed  its  eyes  to  the  advancement  in  education  by 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  One  should  take  note  of  what 
Harold  L,  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said  recently  in  a 
radio  broadcast  on  the  question  of  the  Negro  in  education: 

No  other  people  have  ever  made  such  a  broad  and  quiclt  advance 
In  the  same  space  of  time. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  New 
Deal,  was  willing  to  make  use  of  Negro  leadership  in  govern- 
mental channels  where  it  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  race.  Several  appointments  were  made  to  high-pay- 
ing jobs  in  the  sei-vice. 

The  latest  appointee  is  Dr.  T.  Arnold  Hill,  a  native  of  Rich- 
mond. Va..  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Union  University;  he  was 
diafted  in  1938  as  a  consultant  for  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, and  is  now  appointed  as  assistant  director  in  the 
Division  of  Negro  Affairs  in  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. E)r.  Hill  is  only  one  of  several  Negroes  whose  services 
have  been  enlisted  by  the  Government  since  1932. 

Previously  Ntgro  consultants  to  Federal  agencies  could 
always  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  but  today  the 
numlx^r  has  so  multiplied  that  there  is  hardly  a  branch  in  the 
executive  set-up  In  Washington  that  does  not  carry  at  least 
one  Negro  adviser.    Thanks  to  the  New  Deal. 

We  have  Director  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  who  heads  the 
Negro  Division  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.    A  par- 
I   tial  list  of  Federal  appointees  includes  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
I  now  With  the  Council  of  National  Defense;  Dr.  Frank  S. 
I   Horne,  acting  special  assistant  in  charge  of  race  relations 
with  the  United  States  Housing  Authority;  Emmer  Martin 
Lancaster,   special   adviser    to    the   Commerce   Department; 
J.  Arthur  Weiseger.  special  economist  in  the  Department  of 
Labor;  William  L.  Houston,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General;   George  W.  Crockett.  Jr..  special   assistant   in   the 
Wage    and   Hour    Division    of    the    Department    of    Labor; 
Joseph  R.  Houchins,  special  ad\1ser  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus; William  J.  Trent,  racial  relations  officer  in  the  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency;   and  Edgar  Brown. 
special  adviser  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  Negroes  were  lacking  in  train- 
ing in  executive,  supervisory,  and  white-collar  jobs,  jobs  that 
meant  dignity  and  prestige  as  well  as  better  pay  for  the 
Negro— the  New  Deal  had  schools  instituted  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  where  the  Negro  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  could 
learn  the  art  of  executive  responsibility  and  develop  capacity 
for  duties  of  a  supervisor.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  in  the  Administration  of  Public  Works  more  Negroes 
are  employed  than  ever  have  been  employed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 

No  group  has  been  quite  as  fortunate  in  the  blessings  re- 
ceived as  the  Negro.  In  jobs,  education,  hospitali2ation,  agri- 
culture, home  relief,  social  security  generally,  and  housing 
they  are  not  among  the  forgotten  men  nor  the  forgotten 
races.  Federal  allotments  of  more  than  $35,000,000  for  855 
educational  school  buildings  for  Negroes  in  24  States,  jobs 
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for  more  than  250.000  Negro  boys  in  the  C.  C.  C,  help 
through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  went  to  thousands 
of  Negro  farmers  throughout  the  land;  80,000  Negro  stu- 
dents were  aided  by  the  National  Youth  Administration 
through  W.  P.  A.  grants  and  loans;  more  than  8.000  hos- 
pital beds  have  t>een  made  available  to  Negroes  throu.<?hout 
the  country,  and  in  the  field  of  housing  where  the  Negro's 
need  has  been  the  greatest  among  the  "ill-housed  one- 
third" — all  these  and  more  are  the  result  of  a  promise  made 
good  by  our  President — the  Lincoln  of  today. 

He  has  turned  his  eyes  to  every  Negro  community  in  this 
great  Nation  and  has  tried  to  aid  their  housing  problem  as 
far  as  was  humanly  possible.  On  April  20.  1940.  the  New 
York  Amsterdam  News,  a  Negro  newspaper,  reported  the 
United  States  Housing  Administrator.  Nathan  Straus,  as  say- 
ing. "Whenever  I  go  to  discuss  housing  with  the  President 
he  never  fails  to  ask.  'How  are  the  houses  for  the  colored 
people  getting  along?'  "  This  was  said  by  Mr.  Straus  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  South  Jamaica  housing 
project.  New  York. 

The  President's  interest  in  Negro  housing  has  manifested 
Itself  in  that  more  than  half  of  the  450  housing  projects  to 
be  set  up  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  Negro  com- 
munities. Negroes  represent  9  ijercent  of  population.  Just 
to  mention  a  few  of  these  projects  in  operation — 

Andrew  Jackson  Courts  in  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Brewster.  De- 
troit; College  Court.  Louisville,  Ky.;  Dixie  Homes.  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Durkeeville.  Jaclcsonville.  Fla.;  Harlem  River  Houses. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  Liberty  Square.  Miami,  Fla.;  Smith- 
field  Courts,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Stanley  S.  Holmes  Village. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  and  at  this  date  we  have  under  con- 
struction the  Kingsboro  Houses  in  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
section  of  Broolciyn.  N.  Y..  the  community  which  I  liave  rep- 
resented for  the  past  18  years. 

In  all  tho.'^e  years  I  have  supported  legislation  in  all  those 
social  reforms.  I  have  voted  for  the  antilynching  bill.  I 
have  sponsored  a  resolution  against  discrimination  in  en- 
listment in  the  Army,  Na\T.  and  Air  Corps  t>ecause  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Efforts  were  bemg  made  to  effect  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Air  Corps.  I  fotight  against  this  and  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Draft  Act.  so  that  insofar  as  the  Air 
Corps  was  a  part  of  the  Army  or  NavT  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  l)ecause  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  was  adopted 
subsequently  by  the  adoption  of  the  draft  joint  resolution. 
There  will  no  longer  be  discrimination  because  of  race  or 
color  in  our  Air  Corps. 

With  all  those  social  reforms,  we  have  today  one  national 
asset  which  the  present  administration  has  preserved  intact 
against  the  crisis — the  good  will  and  dependability  of  the 
greatest  single  minority  in  the  United  States.  Lincoln  freed 
them,  but  Roosevelt  feeds  them,  houses  them,  and  gives  our 
colored  citizens  jobs,  opportunities,  help,  and  education  at  a 
period  when  conservatives  and  reactionaries  are  seeking  for 
any  and  every  excuse  to  reduce  the  aid  to  the  underprivi- 
leged of  this  great  and  wealthy  country. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  Negro  race.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Clarice,  who  hails  from  the 
district  I  represent.  For  several  years  I  have  noted  the  keen 
interest  shown  by  this  gentleman,  and  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  president,  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Health  and 
Playground  Council,  in  the  field  of  housing,  recreation,  and 
health  improvement  generally  as  affecting  his  community 
and  his  brothers. 

His  study  of  these  conditions  through  .surveys  was  presented 
to  the  New  York  City  Hoiising  Authority.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts,  the  authority  waf  convinced  of  the 
need  of  a  public  low-rent  housing  project  for  the  commimity 
and  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  through  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  for  a  loan.  No  time  was  lost  in  the 
approval  of  the  application.  Today  we  have  the  largest  pub- 
lic-housing project  in  a  colored  community  under  construc- 
tion, in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Another  forward  step  by  the  New 
Deal  in  the  fight  to  preserve  democracy.  Others  who  have 
worked  with  Mr.  Clarke  are  Rev.  Theo.  Alcantara,  W.  Leon 


Chapman.  Marion  Davis.  Clifford  O.  Clarice.  Belle  Douglas, 
Rct)ccca  Norcom.  and  Fay  Freedman;  also  N.  A.  Houghton. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  such  vigilant  newspapers 
as  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  the  New  York  Age.  the 
BrooUyn  Eagle,  and  the  Brookl>-n  Citizen  for  their  support 
of  council's  program  through  press  reports  and  editorial  com- 
ments. The  Negro  people  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era.  Literature,  art.  science,  and  commerce  have  but 
just  begun.  There  is  no  finality.  There  is  no  limitation. 
Intricate  and  complicated  problems  of  government  and  society 
are  demanding  solution.  Social  and  economic  injustice  must 
be  fought.  Lilierty  in  rebgion  and  democracy  miist  be  up- 
held. Truth,  freedom,  and  reason  must  lie  enshrined.  There 
are  greater  things  to  be  than  have  been.  You  and  I  must 
prepare  oiu-selves  to  do  our  part.  You  have  a  "new  leaf" 
before  you.  Be  true  and  honest  with  yourself.  All  that  sage 
or  philosopher  can  now  say  to  you  is  'Look  into  yoiu"  heart 
and  write  finis." 


What  Is  the  Future  of  American  Youth  Under  the 

New  Deal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  future  of 
American  youth  today  under  the  New  Deal? 

Does  the  youth  of  America  want  a  pick  and  shovel  future 
under  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Does  the  youth  of  America  want  a  future  in  the  barracks  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  at  $30  a  month  and  board? 

Does  the  youth  of  America  want  a  future  in  the  Army  at 
$30  a  month  under  rigid  discipline  and  regimentation? 
I       Does  the  youth  of  America  want  a  future  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice to  pay  off  the  debts  lieing  piled  up  by  the  wasteful  New 
I  Deal  administration? 

j  Does  the  youth  of  America  want  to  face  a  future  In  which 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  launch  into  private  business  l)ecause 
it  will  have  been  rendered  so  hazardous  as  to  offer  no  field  for 
a  life  work? 

Does  the  youth  of  America  want  to  face  a  future  in  which 
there  will  be  little  or  no  chance  to  acquire  property,  a  com- 
petence for  wedded  life,  children,  or  old  age,  the  accumulation 
of  honestly  earned  property  and  wealth? 

If  the  youth  of  America  want  a  future  filled  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  past  years,  then  they  must  reject  the  New  Deal 
and  vote  Republican  in  November. 


Food  Stamp  and  A.  A.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  on  his  recent  campaign  visit 
to  Portland,  Greg.,  my  home  city,  falsely  stated  in  a  public 
mass  meeting  that  I  voted  against  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  which  included  the  food-stamp  plan.  His  exact 
statement,  as  given  in  the  Oregonian  of  Octot>er  2,  Is  as 
follows : 

May  I  remind  you  that  Mr.  Akcell  (Republican  Conjfrcssman 
from  this  district)  last  spring  voted  against  the  agrlculturaJ  »ppro- 
prlatlon  bill  which  included  the  food-stamp  plan. 
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This  statement  Is  absolutely  false.    It  seems  unbelievable 
that  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  know  that  it  was  false,  because  he 
vra«  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  time 
and  watched  this  legislation  with  the  keenest  of  interest.    He 
was  especially  interested,  because  his  agricultural  program 
and  the  program  of  the  President  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  record  vote  on  the  food-stamp  plan,  as  carried  in  the 
agricultural  bill  referred  to.  is  roU  call  No.  104,  appearing  in 
the  CowcRKSSioHAL  Recom)  of  May  9. 1940,  at  page  5902.  which 
shows  that  I  voted  against  the  motion  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CawhohI.  who  led  the  New  Deal 
forces  In  an  endeavor  to  cut  down  the  appropriation  for  food 
stamps  from  eighty-five  millions  to  seventy-two  millions,  the 
seventy-two  millions  being  the  approximate  recommendation 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Pr«ident.    My  vote,  together  with 
many  others  from  the  Repubbcan  side  and  some  Democrats, 
prevented  the  slash  to  the  appropriation  for  the  food  stamps, 
as  proposed  by  the  President  and  the  Budget.     I  also  voted  for 
the  bin. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  distinguished  candidate  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  is  engaged  in  a 
little  purging  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  districts  of  Meml)ers  of 
the  Congress.  In  doing  so.  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
circumscribed  by  being  obliged  to  keep  within  the  truth  in 
attempting  his  purge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President 
has  no  real  honest  reason  to  present  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict why  I  should  not  be  reelected  and  has  therefore  resorted 
to  deliberately  false  statements  to  defeat  me.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  voters  of  my  district  will  l)e  deceived  by  the 
opponent  of  our  beloved  fellow  citizen.  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNaky.  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  people  of  my  district  will  resent  a  carpetbagger 
coming  Into  our  district  and  attempting  to  regiment  the  voters 
of  Oregon  and  telling  them  how  to  vote.  Oregon  does  not 
believe  in  dictatorship. 


Economic  Defense  of  This  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  economic 
defense  board  with  bread  functions  in  the  field  of  tarllT  regu- 
lations and  of  foreign  commerce  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Economic  Defense 
Board  of  six  memt)ers  to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  as  at  present  constituted,  the  transfer  to 
the  Board  of  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  the  consolidation  under  the  new  Economic  De- 
fense Board  of  the  various  foreign-trade  and  financial  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  now  carried  on  in  many 
scattered  Government  agencies  and  establishments.  Among 
its  provisions  in  this  latter  connection  is  that  providing  that 
^t^  chairman  of  the  Economic  Defense  Board  shall  be  chair- 
man ex  ofBclo  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

The  Board  will  have  the  power  now  exercised  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  recommending  to  the  President  that  tariff 
duties  be  raised  or  lowered  not  to  exceed  50  percent  to  equalize 
the  difference  between  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  imports  and 
the  reasonable  selling  price  of  similar  or  competing  articles 
in  the  United  States;  to  arrange  barter  transactions  with 
foreign  nations  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities;  and  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  negotiation  of  future  trade  agree- 
ments. The  bin  further  provides  for  the  termination  of  the 
present  trade- agreement  authority,  and  of  the  so-called  Hun 
agreements  negotiated  under  it.  and  requires  that  future 


' 


trade  agreements  be  submitted  for  congressional  approval 
before  they  become  effective,  and  that  they  be  based  on  the 
conditional  most-favored-nation  principle. 

The  sUted  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic defense  of  the  United  States  and  to  protect  our  mar- 
kets, foreign  and  domestic,  against  the  enormous  economic 
dislocations  caused  by  the  wars  now  raging  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East,  and  against  the  even  greater  stresses  and  strains 
and  the  greatly  intensified  competition  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  in  the  post-war  period.    Specifically  the  bill 
seeks  to  protect  American  agriculture,  industry,  and   labor 
from  unfair  and  destructive  competition  in  the  home  market 
and  thereby  to  maintain  American  price  and  wage  levels. 
working  conditions,  and  living  standards  against  competition 
from  countries  employing  low  wage  or  forced  labor  or  having 
depreciated  currencies.   It  further  seeks  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  means  of  effectively  preserving  and  develop- 
ing its  export  trade  in  the  face  of  disturbed  world  conditions, 
present  and  praspective.  and  in  competition  with  state-con- 
trolled foreign  econcmies.    It  also  seeks  to  restore  to  the  Con- 
gress its  constitutional  control  over  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  and  the  adjustment  of  tariff  duties. 

The  need  of  such  a  bill  seems  self-evident.  It  was  fore- 
shadowed In  the  cpposition  last  winter  to  the  extension  of 
the  administration's  trade-agreement  program  and  the  free- 
trade  principles  under  which  that  program  has  been  admin- 
istered. I  took  an  active  part  in  that  opposition.  But  what- 
ever the  original  merits  of  that  controversy  may  have  been. 
it  is  now  painfully  apparent  that  the  Hull  program  itself  has 
become  largely  obsolete  in  a  world  increasingly  ravaged  by 
war  and  must  be  superseded  by  an  active  policy  of  economic 
defense,  which  includes  returning  to  our  traditional  trade 
policy  of  protection,  coupled  with  reciprocity  based  on  the 
conditional  most-favored-nation  principle. 

T^e  need  of  economic  defense  is  now  doubly  and  triply 
emphasized  by  the  world-shaking  events  of  the  past  months 
which  have  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  an  effort  of  na- 
tional preparedness  unequaled  in  our  history.  One  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  entire  question  of  national  de- 
fense is  economic  defense.  Yet.  for  7  years  both  military  and 
economic  defense  have  been  neglected,  and  while  t)elated  steps 
are  l)eing  taken  to  build  up  our  neglected  military  defenses, 
no  comparable  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  the  indis- 
pensable economic  defense.  I  am  not  the  first  to  point  out 
the  need  of  economic  defense  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional-preparedness effort.  Former  President  Hoover  made 
it  the  subject  of  an  important  recent  address  t)€fore  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn.sylvania.  and  it  is  likewise  the  subject  of  the 
very  timely  and  enlightening  recent  study  made  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  published  under 
the  title.  'Our  Foreign  Trade  in  Relation  to  the  War."  which 
states  that  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  defense  of 
internal  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  external  trade,  and 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  foreign-trade  department 
and  a  reappraisal  of  the  trade  conditions,  trade  methods,  and 
trade  policies  with  which  we  are  and  shaU  be  obliged  to  deal. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  no  adequate  preparation  is  l)eing 
made  to  protect  the  American  market  and  the  American 
economy  either  now.  while  the  hostilities  continue,  or  after 
their  cessation.  I  point  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
ministration has  declared  its  purix)se  of  continuing  and  ex- 
panding its  trade-treaty  policy  which  would  further  expose 
American  prices,  wage  level.';,  and  standards  of  living  to  the 
ravages  of  a  world  competition  which  is  now  90  percent  con- 
ducted imder  totalitarian  trade  methods.  These  methods 
include  the  use  of  forced  labor  and  of  low-wage,  long-hour 
practices,  depreciated  and  manipulated  currencies,  subsidized 
exports  and  dumping,  and  rigid  state  control  of  exports  and 
imports.  The  nations  using  such  methods  now  include  not 
only  such  countries  as  Japan.  Russia,  and  Germany,  but  also 
practically  all  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  most  of 
the  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

In  fact,  the  only  concrete  suggestions  made  by  the  admin- 
istraticm  on  the  score  of  economic  defense  has  been  an  abortive 
suggestion  that  we  buy  up  the  agricultural  surpluses  of  South 
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America,  that  we  lend  foreign  countries  half  a  billion  dollars. 
and  that  we  revise  the  sanitary  regulations  set  up  in  protec- 
tion of  American  producers  and  consumers,  thus  to  further 
facilitate  imports  of  competitive  food  products. 

I  further  point  out  that,  while  the  administration  has 
given  lip  service  to  American  labor  and  American  agriculture, 
it  has  nevertheless  permitted  and  encouraged  competition  of  a 
destructive  nature,  and  I  suggest  that  this  bill  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  administration  to  demonstrate  its  sin- 
cerity in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Spi^akcr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  following  analysis  of  the  economic  defense 
bill: 

Section  1:  Short  title:   "Economic  IDcfense  Act  of  1940  •' 

Section  2:  I>eclaration  of  policy:  (a)  To  promote  effr^tlve  policies 
and  provide  efficient  machinery  for  the  economic  defense  of  the 
United  States:  (b)  to  protect  domestic  producers  agaln.st  unfair 
and  destructive  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market:  (c)  to 
provide  the  United  States  with  the  means  of  effectively  preserving 
and  developing  Its  export  trade;  (d)  to  encourage  the  exchange  of 
products  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basts:  (ei  to  provide  adequate  govern- 
mental assistance  in  promoting  foreign  trade;  (f)  to  restore  to 
Conpre.ss  its  constitutional  authority  over  foreign  commerce  and 
tariff  duties:  (g)  to  promote  foreign-trade  policies  which  will  sup- 
plement and  conform  to  domestic  policies;  (h)  to  provide  for 
separate  and  unified  administration  of  the  foreign-trade  activities 
of  the  Government;  (i(  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  effort  and  reduce  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  foreign-trade  activities;  and  (J)  to  maintain  records  of 
the  commercial  and  financial  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
each  foreign  country 

Section  3:  Creates  an  Economic  Defen.se  Board  of  six  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  be  selected  so  as  to  afford  the  broadest  possible 
representation  to  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  finance,  commerce, 
and  transportation  Not  more  than  three  members  may  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  Each  member  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  business  of  the  Board,  at  a  compensation  of  $10,000 
per  annum. 

Section  4:  Aboll.shes  present  Tariff  Coramlssicn  .ind  transfers 
functions  and  personnel  to  Economic  Defense  Beard 

S-^ctlon  5:  Sets  up  new  and  improved  flexible  tariff  machinery  for 
adjustment  of  duties  up  or  down  In  accordance  with  a  definite 
legislative  formula  ba-sed  on  the  difference  between  the  Import  price 
of  the  foreign  article  and  the  American  wholesale  selling  price  of  the 
comparable  dcmestic  article.  New  formula  avoids  ccmpUcations 
and  delays  of  present  flexible  tariff  formula,  which  is  based  on  dif- 
Xerence  in  foreign  and  domestic  production  costs.  Machinery  for 
readjustment  in  rates  can  be  set  in  motion  in  same  manner  as 
under  present  flexible  tariff:  that  Is.  by  the  President,  by  C()ngres.s. 
by  the  B  )ard.  or  upon  motion  of  any  interested  party  Board  would 
then  conduct  Inve.stigatlon  of  competitive  conditions,  In  the  course 
of  which  it  would  hold  hearings  and  give  parties  Interested  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  After  Investlgaticn.  B  ard  would  report 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  President.  If  the  President 
finds  the  increase  or  decrease  which  Is  recommended  to  be  Justified 
by  the  results  of  the  Investigation,  he  proclaims  the  change  in  duty. 
and  it  becomes  effective  after  30  tiays.  The  present  limitation  that 
no  increase  or  decrease  can  be  made  in  excess  of  50  percent  Is  re- 
tained. However,  in  ca.ses  where  the  Board  finds  a  further  change 
to  be  Justified,  it  malces  a  report  of  such  fact  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriate  legislative  action.  The  50-percent  limitation  relates  to 
the  duty  fixed  originally  by  Congress,  and  not  to  the  existing  duty, 
which  may  have  been  changed  under  prior  flexible  tariff  provisions 
or  under  the  Trade  Agreement  Act.  The  import  price  in  the  ca.=e 
cf  foreign  articles  Is  defined  as  the  price  paid  by  the  importer,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  United  Slates,  but  ex- 
clusive of  tariff  dutiej.  The  American  selling  price  of  domestic 
articles  is  defljied  as  the  price  at  which  a  domestic  article  is  freely 
offered  frr  anle  to  all  purctULSers  In  the  prir.cipal  market  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  and  in  the  u.sual 
wholesale  quantities.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commcdities.  it  Is 
provid'^d  that  the  American  selling  price  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
less  than  the  parity  price  therefor.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  new  flex- 
ible tariff  provision  is  to  maintain  at  all  times  tariff  duties  which 
conform  to  the  rate-making  formula  prescribed,  and  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  and  scientific  readjustment  of  rates  In  accordance  with 
such  formula. 

Section  6:  This  section  repeals  the  present  Trade  Ac^reement  Act. 
and  provides  for  the  termination  of  the  trade  agreements  made 
thereunder  on  the  earliest  date  on  which  it  Is  possible  to  do  so  under 
the  terms  thereof.  In  its  place,  a  new  authority  for  entering  into 
trade  agreements  is  set  up.  It  Is  provided  that  the  President  shall 
have  authority  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  trade  agreements  wherein  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  concessions  may  be  secured, 
such  agreements  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval  before 
becoming  effective  The  President  Is  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Economic  Defense  Board  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  such 
agreements,  and  in  making  concessions  to  foreign  countries  Is  limited 


to  those  recommended  to  him  by  the  Board  The  Board.  In  turn 
is  charged  wltii  recommending  only  such  concessions  as  may  be 
made  without  Injury  to  any  substantial  branch  of  domestic  agri- 
culture, labor,  or  Industry,  and  no  reduction  can  be  made  in  excess 
of  50  percent.  Notice  is  required  to  be  given  of  the  Intention  to 
negotiate  a  foreign-trade  agreement,  and  provision  Is  made  for  public 
hearings  before  the  Economic  Defense  Board  Hearings  would  pre- 
sumably be  held  again  before  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees when  the  completed  agreement  is  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval.  The  President  would  be  empowered  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  American  concessions  to  third  countries  only  In  the  event  the 
Economic  Defense  Board  finds  that  by  such  action  concesnons  of 
comparable  value  would  be  extended  to  the  United  States  by  any 
such  third  country. 

Section  7:  This  provision  empowers  the  Board  to  arrange  barter 
transactions  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  or 
between  the  nationals  of  either  country.  This  authority  carries  no 
power  to  make  changes  in  rates  of  duty,  except  such  as  may  be  made 
under  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  8:  This  section  sets  forth  the  general  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Economic  Defense  Board,  which  Include  (a)  the  coordination 
of  all  foreign-trade  activities  of  the  Government:  (b)  the  collection 
of  trade  statistics;  (c>  advising  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  foreign  trade;  (d)  the  power  to  approve,  forbid,  or 
modify  any  foreign -trade  transaction  In  which  any  Government 
agency  is  a  party;  (e)  carry  on  negotiations  with  respect  to  specific 
trade  transactions  with  any  person  interested  In  obtaining  govern- 
mental assistance  with  respect  to  foreign-trade  transactions:  and 
(f )  assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  commercial,  trade,  or 
financial  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 

Section  9:  This  provides  for  an  investigation  by  the  Board  In 
cases  where  any  foreign  government  discriminates  against  American 
nationals  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  obligations  contracted 
by  It  or  its  nationals,  and  for  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

Section  10:  Trantfers  certain  foreign-trade  functions  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  Economic  Defense  Board. 

Section  1 1 :  Provides  for  the  further  reorganization  of  the  foreign- 
trade  activities  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  the  unification 
of  foreign-trade  activities  of  the  Government  under  the  Board,  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  authority  and  duplication  of  effort,"  and 
the  reduction  of  expenditures.  The  President,  after  Investigation, 
would  be  required  to  transmit  a  plan  of  reorganization  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
Of  1939, 

Section  12:  This  .section  provides  for  the  continuance  in  effect  of 
ell  pending  proceedings. 

Section  13 :  TTils  section  provides  that  the  Economic  Defense  Board 
shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually. 

Section  14:  Defines  the  term  "Government  agency." 

Section  15:   Separability  clause. 

Section  16:  This  section  provides  that  the  section  setting  up  the 
Economic  Defense  Board  shall  take  effect  ujxjn  enactment,  and  tliat 
all  other  provisions  of  the  act  shall  take  effect  in  60  days. 


Fool's  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    AMERICAN    SURGICAL    TRADE    ASSO- 
CIATION JOURNAL 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  American  Surgical  Trade  Association  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 1940: 

In  recent  years  many  schemes  have  been  cooked  up  In  Washing- 
ton to  protect  the  people  against  all  human  woes.  One  of  the  most 
persistent  recently  has  been  the  idea  of  letting  the  Government 
take  over  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  medical  science,  either 
free  or  at  bargain   rates. 

Laws  to  put  this  idea  Into  operation  have  been  proposed  to  the 
United  States  Congress  and  State  as-semblies.  Advocates  claim  that 
great  numbers  of  our  people  are  denied  medical  care  because  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  it  and  that,  as  a  result,  national  health  is 
seriously  endangered. 

On  the  surface,  the  Idea  of  free  medical  service,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment footing  the  bill,  icoks  beautiful — an  Ingot  of  purest  gold 
handed  to  a  needful  people  on  a  sUver  platter.  But  whafs  under- 
neath?    Lets  scratch   the  surface. 

Government.  Federal  and  State,  cannot  Itself  foot  the  bill.  It 
hasn't  a  penny  of  Its  own.     Every  dollar  It  spends  for  social  or 
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©♦her  J<OTv1«»  Is  exacted   from  the  people  In  taxes  or  borrowed  by 
Issuing  bonds. 

If  social  medicine  comes  In  the  same  form  as  social  security,  the 
worklngman  wUl  pay  for  It  In  both  a  p«y-roU  tax  and  In  the  In- 
creased price  of  goods. 

Lets  scratch  the  surface  again. 

When  the  Oovemment  Ukes  over  any  service.  It  puts  a  political 
bureau  In  charge.  A  Oorernment-operated  health  program  would 
employ  thousaiKls  of  bureaucrats,  clerks,  and  stenographers,  whose 
salaries  and  expenses  would  boost  taxes.  PoliUcal  overseers  would 
make  sure  that  doctors  served  many  patients  and  served  them  fast. 

Worse  still.  Oovemment  health  programs  encourage  hypochon- 
driacs and  spongers  A  doctor  who  resigned  from  one  group  health 
exp^rimpnt  said  that  patient.s  were  so  numerous  they  had  to  be 
driven  through  the  clinic  like  sheep.  There  were  so  many  calls  for 
service,  often  of  a  trivial  nature,  that  people  who  really  needed 
attention  had  to  wait. 

Our  preaent  system  has  provided  an  abundance  of  service,  we 
have  In  the  United  States  many  more  physlciaiu  than  the  com- 
bined number  In  most  of  Europe. 

We  have  nearly  300.000  unoccupied  hospital  beds,  about  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  nximber  avaUable.  Both  doctors  and  hospitals 
have  stood  unqualifiedly  for  the  ueatment  of  everyone  who  suffers 
whether  or  not  h«  can  pay. 

All  told,  private  medicine  has  done  a  magnificent  Job.  Our  aver- 
age life  expectancy  is  the  highest  ever  enjoyed  by  any  great  people. 
The  death  rate  has  fallen  In  100  years  from  27  to  11.2  per  1.000. 
ScourKe  diseases  are  under  increasing  conuol.  Infant  and  maternal 
mortality  rates  are  dropping. 

If  you  feel,  as  many  informed  people  do.  that  agitation  for  Gov- 
ernment health  legislation  Is  unnecessary  and  unwise,  why  not  say 
so  in  letters  to  your  Ck>ngre»^man  and  Senator?  If  you  will  reflect 
that  Federal  control  over  medicine  Is  but  the  first  step  toward 
bureaucratic  domlnaUon  of  your  own  industry,  you  may  begm  to 
realize  the  downright  necessity  for  thla  action. 


Violations  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 


Indiana  steel  workers  are  anxious  to  have  this  matter  corrected 

and  would  appreciate  a  favorable  reply. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  Oclesbt. 

Executive  Board  Member,  /. JL  /.  U.  C.  of  C.  I.  O. 


r.jL  J 


Gov.  Luren  Dickinson's  Faith  in  God  and  the  Power 

of  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 


EXCERPTS  PROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELJ-VERED  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 
ON  MICHIGAN  STATE  SUNDAY,  JULY  16,  1939 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,1940 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 

and  letter: 

SnxL  WoMtns  Orcaotzinc  Comrmix.. 

SotTAKX  Deal  Lodge.  No    1068. 

Gory,  Ind.,  October  2.  1940. 
For  your  Information.  Local  Union  No    1066.  of  the  Steel  Work- 
frs   Organizing   Committee,    assembled    In   regxilar   meeting,    unani- 
mously passed  the  loUowlng  resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  I^ederal  Oovemment  defense  orders  are  being  placed 
ultii  flrma  wtio  are  constant  flagrant  violators  of  Federal  laws, 
cnmely.  Ford  Motor  Co.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Republic  Steel  Co., 
anc'  others;  and 

Whereas  to  our  kjiowledge  theae  companies  have  violated  the 
Wagner  Act  and  have  refused  to  abide  by  orders  Issued  by  the 
National   Labor  Relations   Board:    and 

Whereas  Republic  Steel  Co  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  have  also 
Tiolated  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  by  refusing  to  pay  minimum  wages 
for  employees:  Therefore  be  It 

Kftoii^d,  That  you  be  requested  In  your  official  rapacity  to 
elumnate  comp.inles  who  are  in  violation  cf  Federal  law  from 
participation  In  the  allotment  of  national-defense  orders. 

We  do  thla  in  good  faith  and  In  sincere  cooperation  with  the 
national-defense  prigram,  with  complete  understanding  that  wc 
dc  not  wish  to.  In  any  manner,  hinder  the  program  In  any  respect. 
It  la  our  Arm  belief  that  law  violators  should  be  punished  and 
not  pampered 

Pleaae  give  this  resolution  ycur  sincere  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

«  John  Nosmand.  President. 

John   Rxtsak,  Secretary. 

Oast,  Ind..  October  3,  1940. 
Hon.  WtuJAM  T.  8cHtrLT«. 

Congressman.  Pint  Dtstrtet.  Indiana.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DcAS  Sni:  I  have  information  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ha5  received  Ocvernment  defense  orders  totaling  approximately 
i  1.000  000.000.  while  Still  reftising  to  recognize  the  Wagner  Act. 
We  union  st«el  workers  are  able  to  make  these  prodtjcta  and  have 
cciitracts  with  niany  large  and  amall  steel  plants.  Is  the  Wagner 
Act  a  F>pderal  law  worthy  of  adminlstrstlon? 

We  would  like  to  Itnow  why  these  contracts  were  let  to  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation.  We  expect  the  Warner  Act  enforced 
IOC  percent  by  the  present  administration. 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  excerpts  from  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  on  Michigan 
State  Sunday  where  I  represented  Gov.  Luren  Dickinson,  of 
Michigan. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the  Governor  of  Michigan  here 
today,  and  to  bring  you  his  greetings.  I  would  rather  represent 
him  here  today  than  any  other  man  In  America,  because  he  above 
all  others  represents  those  Christian  Ideals  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  because  he  dares  publicly  to  profess  and  practice  that 
Christian  faith  professed  by  Washington  and  the  founders  of  our 
Nation.  t)ecause.  like  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  he  has  the  courage 
to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  help,  wis- 
dom, and  guidance  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  which 
confront  him  and  his  State. 

The  governorship  of  Michigan  has  become  one  cf  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  In  the  Nation.  Governor  Dickinson's  predecessor,  a  young 
man  53  years  of  age.  died.  It  is  said,  a  martyr  to  the  work  imposed 
upon  him.  When  the  present  Governor  took  the  oath  of  office  he 
was  nearly  81  years  old.  Everyone  wondered  how  long  he  could 
stand  up  under  the  terrific  burden. 

When  a  newspaperman  called  me  at  Washington  and  asked  me 
how  long  I  thought  the  Governor  of  Michigan  would  be  able  to 
act  I  replied  that  Governor  Dickinson.  In  my  Judgment,  would 
complete  the  term  of  office.  My  newspaperman  friend  asked,  "How 
can  a  man  nearly  81  years  old  carry  a  burden  under  which  a  younger 
man  fell?"  I  answered.  "Gcvemor  Dickinson's  unlimited  faith  In 
God  will  carry  him  through." 

He  lives  on  a  little  farm  a  few  miles  from  Lansing,  in  the  little 
community  where  he  was  born.  All  his  life  he  has  believed  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  religion.  When  he  became  Governor,  the  news- 
papermen found  him  in  the  little  country  Methodist  church  (sur- 
rounded by  great  pine  trees  planted  nearly  a  century  ago  by  his 
father),  teaching  the  same  Sunday-school  class  which  he  had  taught 
for  50  years.  They  published  pictures  of  him  on  his  knees,  praying. 
When  he  left  the  capltol  each  day  at  a  certain  time,  they  followed 
him  home  and  found  him  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife, 
calmly  and  serenely  reading  the  Bible 

When  he  attended  baptismal  services  of  a  church  in  the  State, 
he  gave  the  new  convert  the  hand  of  fellowship.  These  things  were 
not  new  to  him  as  Oovernor.  He  was  simply  living  the  life  and 
doing  the  things  he  had  done  for  50  years  When  I  was  In  his 
office  shortly  after  he  took  his  oath  of  office  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt,  be  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  and  said.  "You  knew  Congress- 
man, every  church  in  MichlRan  is  praying  for  me."  and  he  shewed 
me  a  letter  written  by  a  minister  of  a  little  church  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  Michigan,  pointing  to  the  words,  •Brother,  we  are  all  pray- 
ing for  you  ••  The  churches  of  Michigan,  big  and  small,  will  never 
know  what  those  prayers  have  meant  and  mean  to  Governor  Dick- 
inson. Luren  Dickinson  today  is  in  better  health  and  Is  stronger 
than  he  was  the  day  he  took  office.  His  imllmited  faith  in  God 
will  carry  him  through. 

There  are  those  In  Michigan  and  In  the  Nation.  Including  Ccm- 
munlst.«.  who  would  and  do  ridicule  the  Governcr  and  look  upon 
him  with  scorn  There  are  those  who  laughed  and  scoffed  when  he 
attended  a  revival  meeting  Newspapers  and  magazines  referred  to 
him  alurrlngly  and  slightingly  with  sarcasm. 

They  can  ridicule  and  laugh  and  scoff  at  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, but  those  pictures  of  the  Governor  teaching  thit  little  Sunday- 
school  class  have  been  an  Inspiration  to  thousands  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  not  only  In  Michigan  but  all  over  the  Nation  They  can 
laugh  and  scofT  when  they  hear  that  the  Governor  attended  a 
revival  meeting  and  held  out  a  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  downtrod- 
den soul  which  found  comfort  and  courage  In  a  new  faith  in  God; 
they  can  look  with  scorn  at  the  Governor  who  has  the  courage  to 
kneel  publicly  In  prayer,  but  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  Mich- 
igan and  all  over  the  Nation  have  found  in  the  action  of  the  God- 
fearing Oovernor  a  new  courage  to  profess  publicly  a  faith  in  God 
professed    by    Washington,    Franklin,    Lincoln,    McKinley.    and    the 
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founders  of  our  Nation;  a  faith  In  God  which  scmrhcw  today  re- 
quires courage  to  expre.ss.  Governor  Dickinson  represents  the  old- 
time  religion  profes&ed  by  the  founders  of  our  Nation  He  repre- 
sents that  faith  in  God  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  He 
appeals  and  prays  for  help  and  guidance  to  that  God  to  whom 
Christian  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have  prayed. 

As  they  heaped  ridicule  on  the  beloved  Governor  of  Michigan 
becau.se  he  had  the  courage  to  kneel  down  in  public  prayer  and 
ask  God  for  strength  and  guidance,  so  would  they  have  ridiculed 
Washington  as  he  knelt  in  the  snow  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the 
forest  at  Valley  Forge  and  asked  his  God  for  strength  and  guidance 
and  courage  to  carry  on 

If  some  cf  these  scoffers  had  the  power  they  would  exile  the 
Oovernor  of  Michigan  because  he  prayed  lor  strength  and  gu. dance, 
and  they  would  have  exiled  George  Washington  for  having  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  Ckxi  and  for  having  called  upon  his  God  for 
strength  and  guidance. 

Let  me  remind  the  Communist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  non- 
believer  that  this  Nation  was  founded  and  the  Constitution  was 
written  by  men  and  women  and  their  descendants  who  were 
exiled  from  foreign  countries,  seeking  the  right  to  worship  God. 
The  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to  worship  God.  trial  by 
Jury,  and  every  other  right  contained  in  the  Con.mtution  were 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  blood  of  martjTs  who  fought  and 
died  for  those  rights  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Let  me  remind  them  that  this  is  a  Christian  Nation  We  still 
worship  God.  We  still  pray  to  Him  to  help  and  comfort.  We 
still  have  holy  marriage.  We  still  have  holy  baptism.  We  still 
return  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  dead  to  God  who  gave  It 

All  the  plots  and  plans  and  intrigues  of  Stalin.  Lenin.  Browder. 
Benjamin,  and  all  the  forces  of  conununlsm,  socialism,  and  bolshe- 
vlsm  cannot  make  this  a  Godless,  Chrlstless,  atheistic,  communistic 
country  subservient  to  Stalin  and  Russia  God  will  never  permit 
Russia  to  replace  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  the  red  flag  of  revolu- 
tion and  communism. 


Quo  Vadis,  Uncle  Sam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  S.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BERGEN   (N.  J.)    EVENING   RECORD 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bergen  <N.  J.)  Evening  Record: 

[From  the  Bergen  E\'ening  Record  of  Monday.  September  30,  1940] 

QUO     VADIS.    TTNCU:    SAM  ■» 

The  new  German-Itallan-Japanese  alliance  has  now  published  to 
the  world  and  particularly  to  the  United  States  its  Intention  to  seize, 
subjugate,  and  control  all  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  ostensibly  Russia,  and  to  Incorporate  It  in  these  nations' 
spheres  cf  twentieth  century  influence  and  empire.  Not  unlike  the 
Infamous  gangsters  of  America's  prohibition  era,  Oermany's  Hitler, 
Italy's  Mus.sollnl.  and  Japan's  Son  of  Heaven  have  decided  to  chisel 
in  on  the  Br:tish.  Dutch,  and  French  Empires  and  to  parcel  them 
out  among  themselves  in  accordance  with  traditional  highjacking 
technique       tJiicIe  Sam  is  duly  warned  not  to  Interfere — or  else. 

Thus  a  hapless?  family  of  nations,  comprised  of  2,000  000,000  human 
beings,  is  now  finally  disillusioned  and  must  face  the  fact  that  there 
Is  only  one  international  law  and  its  name  is  force.  The  racketeer- 
ing axis  partners  boast  of  the  military  might  of  Germany's  80.000.000. 
Italy's  40.000  000.  and  Japan's  80.000.000  alleged  supermen,  and 
figuratively  tell  the  other  1.400.000,000  humans  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  exist  as  subject  peoples  and 
burden  bearers  around  the  castles  of  these  imperial  dreamers  but 
that  to  live  with  them  m  civic  equality  Is  unthinkable  among  super- 
men "Hell  to  our  heaven-sent  conquerors"  will  doubtless  become 
the  national  salutation  of  the  future  In  International  gangsterland. 

Stahn.  the  silent  man  of  Moscow,  who  protected  Hitler's  eastern 
front  while  he  enslaved  all  the  rest  of  continental  Europe,  must 
now  belatedly  see  that  a  victory  of  the  new  axis  in  Europe  and 
Asia  will  place  him  between  a  future  German  hammer  in  Euroi>e 
and  a  Japanese  anvil  in  Asia,  between  which  he  can  be  pounded  to  a 
pulp  If  and  when  the  British  Empire  falls.  Possessing  the  man- 
power to  fight  on  those  two  fronts,  he  would  lack  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  resources  to  adequately  supply  his  armies  to 
fight  a  total  war  against  either  of  them.  With  Britain  eliminated 
as  a  European  war  factor.  Russia  would  become  an  axis  victim  even 
before  the  defenseless  portions  of  the  British-Dutch-Prench  Em- 
pires were  formally  gathered  into  the  axis  fold.  Meanwhile  .she  Is 
again  menaced  by  the  old  German-Italian-JapaneE?  anticommunlsm 
pact,  which  quite  apparently  was  merely  held  In  abeyance  in  August 


1939  to  enable  Hitler  to  sing  his  siren  song  to  Stnlln  as  a  prelude 
to  his  conquest  of  Poland  The  territory  which  Hitler  bo  lavi.shly 
gave  to  Stalin  as  the  price  of  his  acquiescence  can.  If  and  when 
Britain  becomes  powerless  in  Europe,  be  retaken  by  Hitler  for 
Germany  whenever  the  spirit  or  the  dishonor  among  tiiieves  moves 
him  That  is  now  Stalin's  great  headache — gold  bricks  bought  by 
smart  suckers  always  are 

But  what  of  the  United  States  in  this  mad  world  of  international 
gangsters?  Doubtless  95  percent  of  the  American  i>eople  want 
Britain  to  win  and  survive.  A  preponderant  majority  doubtless 
want  to  give  her  all  possible  material  aid  to  achieve  that  result. 
But  only  a  small  minority  want  to  gamble  our  New  World  heritage 
In  another  foreign  crusade  in  behalf  of  anybody  or  anything. 

Potentially  the  most  powerful  and  actually  the  richest  nation  In 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  comprised  of  132,000.000  citizen- 
partners  whose  near  or  remote  ancestors  left  bUxxl-soaked  Europe 
and  its  ever-recurring  wars  for  economic  advantages  and  empire 
to  seek  Individual  opportunity,  freedom,  and  peace  in  a  new  world. 
Many  of  them  died  to  give  birth  to  or  to  preserve  those  Ideals,  and 
they  bequeathed  to  this  generation  a  heritage  to  use  and,  more 
Important  still,  to  preserve  for  its  posterity.  In  discharging  that 
trusteeship  it  must  therefore  determine  whether  that  heritage  Is  now 
menaced  by  the  latest  pronouncement  of  the  ungodly  axis  trio  and. 
if  so,  how  best  to  meet  that  menace — not  for  Britain  or  China  or  any 
other  foreign  nation  but  for  the  United  States. 

In  at  least  partial  fulfillment  of  that  sacred  obligation  it  is 
building  a  fleet  that  will  ultimately  exceed  the  naval  power  of  the 
combined  Axis  partners;  It  Is  expanding  its  airplane  Industry  to 
achieve  supremacy  in  the  air:  and  It  has  started  training  a  huge 
conscript  army  that  ultimately  will  be  a  match  for  any  Invading 
army  It  Is  likely  to  encounter  In  the  United  States.  That  sum- 
marizes briefly  the  preparations  under  way  for  ultimate,  deferise  at 
home  If  and  when  Hitler  and  company  succeed  In  devious  ways  their 
wonders  to  perform  In  E^irope,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Britain's  ability  to  checkmate  Hitler's  threatened  invasion  cf 
England  across  25  miles  of  English  Channel  seems  convincingly  to 
answer  the  fear-insplrlng  propaganda  of  American  Anglophiles  that 
the  United  States  Is  In  danger  of  an  axis  invasion  across  3.000  miles 
of  Atlantic  or  6,000  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean.  If  vulnerable  and  In- 
dustrially concentrated  England  can  halt  Hitler  at  the  channel  now 
With  6,000  planes  and  the  menace  of  Its  powerful  navy,  the  far-flung 
and  potent  United  States,  with  Its  future  air  force  of  triple  that 
strength  and  Its  future  double-strength  Navy  can  more  easily  atop 
a  combined  axis  Invasion  force  before  It  gets  within  500  miles  of 
our  American  shores. 

So  of  those  who  are  suggesting  that  America's  Interest  would  best 
be  served  by  an  active  alliance  with  Britain  the  question  may  reason- 
ably be  asked:  Where  should  we  fight — and  why?  Shall  we  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  continental  Europe  to  be  annihilated  as  were 
the  French-British  armies  this  spring?  Shall  we  send  our  fleet 
to  the  North  Sea,  which  Britain  still  dominates  on  the  surface? 
Shall  we  send  it  to  the  Mediterranean — and  why?  Shall  we  send 
it  6,000  miles  across  the  Pacific  to  fight  Japan,  and  If  we  do  so, 
how  are  we  going  to  maintain  it  there?  Shall  we  send  It  to  the 
untenable  Philippines  or  8,000  miles  to  Singapore  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  pxjs^lbly  to  Immobilize  It  there  for  months  or  years  to 
the  detriment  of  our  home  defenses?  Shall  we  send  It  8,000  miles 
to  Au.^tralia-New  Zealand  with  the  same  possible  hazards — and 
Why? 

And  Anally.  If  we  do  all  that  and  defeat  all  of  America's  potential 

foes  in  Europe  and  Asia,  what  do  we  do  then?  Are  we  then  ex- 
pected to  exhaust  our  human  and  material  resources  for  the  next 
50  years  to  police  E^urope  and  Asia,  or  are  we  going  to  hand  all 
the  conquered  areas  and  peoples  back  to  the  old  imperial  status 
quo?    Those  are  all  questions  which  the  American  people  must  ask 

themselves  before  they  start  on  a  road  which  has  no  turning  and 
which  inevitably  must  convert  an  impregnable  democracy  into  • 
tenuous  and  highly  vulnerable  world  empire  or  disclose  It  as  the 
most  altruistic  national  sap  In  International  history. 


I  View  My  Responsibility — On  the  Record  I  Stand 

EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1940 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  democracy  such  as  we 
have  in  these  United  States  and  such  as  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  in  these  United  States  there  is  a  responsibility 
which  we  all  must  assume,  rich  man  and  poor  man,  citizen 
and  public  oflflcial.  From  that  responsibility  there  can  be 
and  there  should  be  no  escape.  In  fact,  from  i esponsibility 
there  should  be  no  desire  to  escape,  because  as  the  learned 
Justice  Louis  D,  Brandeis  pointed  out  on  so  many  occasions, 
"responsibility  is  the  great  developer."  For  us,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  trustees  for  the  public  interest,  that  responsibility 
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becomes  «o  great  that  to  think  of  it  Is  to  make  us  shudder. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  adopted  the  practice 
of  opening  its  sessions  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  help 
and  guidance,  because  without  that  help  the  possibility  of 
success  In  our  efforts  would  vanish  entirely.  Unfortunately. 
I  fear  we  are  Inclined  to  deal  all  too  lightly  with  that  practice 
of  prayer.  It  has  become  too  much  of  a  formality  and  to  have 
all  loo  little  meaning  for  each  of  us. 

THI  KISPONSIBILITT  OF  A  ttTTTSXTrT ATIVZ 

As  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  obligation  I  have  to  the 
pood  people  of  the  Ptourteenth  District  of  Michigan  who  in- 
trasted  me  with  the  authority  to  represent  them,  and  the 
responsibility  I  have  to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship, 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  have  assumed  appalls  me.  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make,  because  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best, 
and  with  what  ability  the  good  Lord  has  given  me  I  have 
tried  to  represent  my  constituency.  My  record  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee 
speaks  for  itself.  On  it  I  stand,  sis  I  must,  and  by  it  I  desire 
to  be  Judged.  On  the  record,  I  am  asking  to  be  returned  to 
Congress  and  to  pursue  this  work,  because  I  know  now  I  am 
far  better  equipped  to  carry  on  than  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress. 


ii 


Mr.  ^)caker,  we  are  at  war.  and  have  been  at  war  since 
those  dark  days  of  1932.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  at  wsa 
with  our  neighbors  in  other  countries,  and  we  are  determined 
that  we  shall  not  be  at  war  with  them.  I  hope  we  all  have 
learned  that  wars  of  force,  of  military  powers,  never  solve  a 
problem;  that  inevitably  they  lead  only  to  the  demand  for 
more  foroe  and  more  military  wars.  We  are  preparing  our- 
selves, spending  tremendous  sums  of  money  in  developing  our 
military  strength,  and  I  have  supported  all  of  these  measures, 
l)Ut  supported  them  with  only  one  thought — that  they  would 
be  measures  to  discourage  and  prevent  military  war;  that 
they  would  protect  our  people  from  the  threat  of  force  and  of 
military  war. 

The  war  tn  which  we  are  engaged  and  where  the  enemy  is 
far  more  dangerous  to  us  and  our  democracy  than  is  an 
enemy  without  our  borders,  is  the  war  on  economic  and  social 
conditions  In  this  country.  Long  ago  we  were  warned  by 
great  thinkers,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  if  our  country 
were  destroyed.  It  would  be  destroyed  by  forces  from  within, 
rather  than  from  without,  and  that  fact  seems  so  obvious  that 
we  should  not  have  to  labor  it.  But  I  think  that  fact  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  in  recent  days  and  by  an  example  which 
win  make  for  all  time  to  come  the  once  famed  Maginot  Line 
of  Pranee  another  Tower  of  Babel,  a  symbol  of  the  futility 
of  man  putting  his  trust  in  crass  materialism. 

THX   EXAMPUC   OT  rKAMCZ 

We  know  now  that  France  was  not  conquered  by  Germany. 
We  know  now  that  the  famed  Maginot  Line  of  concrete  and 
steel  was  about  as  much  protection  for  France  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  constructed  of  paper.  We  should 
know  more  than  that.  We  should  recognize  that  the  Maginot 
Line  actually  was  a  menace  to  France  because  it  helped  to 
induce  the  people  of  France  to  rely  on  that  kind  of  protection. 
It  built  up  in  prance  a  sense  of  protection  in  something  that 
was  false  and  I  think  it  was  one  element  in  the  development 
of  a  materialistic  phiJa««)phy  in  France  which  led  to  the  disin- 
tegration and  decay  which  is  inevitable  for  all  such  philoso- 
phies. The  flesh  still  dies  and  only  the  spirit  or  soul  still 
lives.  France  built  its  To^'er  of  Babel  and  F^nce  unfortu- 
nately and  tragically  has  been  humbled  to  the  ground. 

DAKX    DATS 

R  has  become  commonplace.  In  this  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  talk  of  the  dark  days  ahead  of  us.  There  are  dark  days, 
yes.  days  which  are  darkened  by  the  uncertainties  which  tend 
to  make  us  hysterical  and  I  think  some  of  the  hysteria  is 
inevitably  associated  with  the  smudge  we  have  permitted  to 
come  over  our  hearts  and  our  souls  and  our  minds. 

We  have  authorised  the  expenditiire  of  tremendous  sums 
of  money  to  build  a  wall  of  steel  around  our  country,  but  let 
OS  hope  and  pray  we  are  not  building  another  Maginot  line. 


We  may  well  fear  that  eventuality  unless  we.  while  we  are 
building  this  wall  of  steel,  turn  more  often  and  with  greater 
determination  to  attacks  on  the  problems  within  our  country. 

THE    ROKD    TO    PIACE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  message  given  to  us  some  2.000 
years  ago  which  has  become  largely  just  a  collection  of  words 
for  many,  but  it  is  a  message  so  logical  and  so  true  we  would 
do  well  to  repeat  it  every  morning  and  be  guided  by  it 
throughout  every  day.  The  angels  sang  at  Christmas  time 
not  only  a  benediction  to  the  world,  they  also  sang  a  promise 
and  they  sang  a  very  logical  warning.  They  pointed  out  the 
path  to  all  of  us  when  they  voiced  the  phrase,  "Peace  on 
earth  to  men  of  good  will."  There  is  the  road  clearly 
marked  out  for  us  in  our  struggle  for  peace.  Therein  lies 
the  story  of  the  futility  of  the  Maginot  line  and  of  walls 
of  steel.  We  can  have  peace,  but  we  can  have  peace  only  by 
practices  of  good  will  toward  our  fellow  men.  Give  me  a 
society  where  every  man  will  live  a  life  of  good  will  toward  his 
fellow  men  and  all  the  dictators  of  the  world  combined  will 
not  destroy  us. 

So  while  we  prepare  our  defenses  to  protect  our  people 
from  the  threats  of  force.  I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind  the 
lesson  of  the  Maginot  line  and  continue  to  attack  those  social 
and  economic  sins,  the  sins  of  t>ad  will  toward  our  fellow  man. 

THX    NO.     1     PROBLEM 

I  think  first,  of  course,  of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
I  think  of  the  distress  in  every  home  where  those  who 
want  to  work — and  there  are  few  men  and  women  who  do 
not  want  to  work — are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work. 

We  have  built  up  a  society  where  a  large  part  of  our 
people  must  depend  upon  a  daily  wage  to  get  their  bread 
and  millions  of  our  people  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
work.  That  kind  of  a  society  cannot  long  endure,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  obvious.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  man 
who  thinks.  It  should  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  the  goods  of  this  world  and  with  the  opportunity 
and  the  time  to  think.  It  should  consume  their  every  waking 
hour.  In  fact,  it  is  so  obvious  that  It  must  be  evidence  of 
lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  men  who  are  not 
concerned  over  it  and  who  are  not  giving  everything  they 
have  in  them  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

SEEKING    A    SOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of  Congress,  a  group  of 
some  70  Members  of  this  House  organized  a  conference  on 
unemployment  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  an  incessant 
war  on  conditions  which  helped  to  cause  unemployment. 
More  than  that,  those  Congressmen  pledged  themselves  to 
continue  the  war  if  they  were  returned  to  the  next  Congress, 
and  knowing  how  they  worked,  how  they  gave  their  hours  at 
night  when  they  might  have  been  resting,  to  study  and 
investigation  and  to  conferences.  I  am  confident  they  will 
carry  on.  and  God  grant  they  will  carrj-  on.  They  have 
made  a  beginning  and  I  beUeve  a  very  interesting  and  a  very 
remarkable  beginning  .  They  have  outlmed  a  program  for 
action  by  Congress  and  by  the  various  States  which  should 
take  an  the  time  of  the  next  Congress.  I  do  not  intimate 
or  contend  that  I  contributed  greatly  to  the  work  of  this 
conference,  but  I  tried  to  do  my  part,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  continue  to  work  with  this  group  in  the  next  Congress. 

Tax    NEED    FOB    TEMPOCAKT    BEIJZF 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939  we  appropriated  $2,582,600,000  for 
so-called  relief,  to  help  grant  a  meager  income  to  our  unem- 
ployed; and  in  1940.  we  appropriated  $1,157,711,357  to  be 
spent  in  8  months,  if  necessary,  for  similar  relief  work.  I 
voted  for  those  appropriations  and  I  am  proud  of  my  vote, 
but  In  voting  for  them  I  recognized  two  things;  first,  that 
the  appropriations  should  have  been  much  larger  and  that 
the  relief  given  was  all  too  small;  and  secondly,  that  this 
theory  of  relief  must  be  only  a  temporary  measure  and  that 
It  held  out  for  us  no  hope  for  solution  of  our  problems.  I 
know  my  Repubhcan  friends  opposed  and  denounced  these 
appropriations  and  offered  nothing  in  substitution  for  them, 
and  that  members  of  the  Republican  Party  are  committed 


by  their  acts  in  these  sessions  of  Congress  to  continue  to 
oppose  them.     I  am  sorry  for  their  attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fhall  continue  to  support  relief  measures 
until  we  develop  methods  whereby  workers  may  get  jobs  in 
private  industry.  It  may  be  popular  now  to  blame  private 
industry  and  to  denounce  private  industry  for  its  failure  to 
provide  jobs,  and  criticism  may  be  justified,  in  part.  But. 
again,  I  insist  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  indict  all  private 
industry  than  it  is  to  indict  an  entire  nation.  There  are  lead- 
ers in  industry  who  are  just  as  much  concerned  about  this 
problem  as  you  and  I.  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  wholesale 
indictments. 

THE  VALn  or  RELIEF A  STRONG   WEAPON 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Republican  friends  who  have  denounced 
the  relief  program  have  not  dealt  constructively  with  the 
question.    In  fact,  they  have  helped  to  mislead  our  people 

The  money  spent  for  relief  projects  has  not  been  wasted  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  helped  to  keep  families  to- 
gether. It  has  helped  to  preserve  the  morale  of  our  people, 
and  that  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  But.  in  addition,  the  relief  money  has  resulted 
In  the  development  of  great  wealth  in  this  country.  The  pub- 
lic improvements  which  have  resulted  from  the  money  spent 
for  the  work  by  our  less  fortunate  citizens  have  given  to  all 
of  us  far  more  of  wealth  than  any  of  us  realize.  Roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  airplane  landing  fields  which  have  ."sud- 
denly become  of  the  greatest  value  to  us.  recreation  facilities — 
I  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  the  developments  of  wealth 
which  have  come  as  a  result  of  those  exp>cnditures.  Do  you 
know  that  over  a  billion  dollars  of  emergency  funds  have  been 
spent  for  direct  national-defense  purposes?  Additional  bil- 
lions of  these  funds  have  been  spent  for  roads,  bridges,  trans- 
portation, power  plants,  warehouses,  docks,  and  other  facilities 
Which  arc  indispensable  to  total  defense.  More  than  anything 
else.  I  want  to  remind  my  Repubhcan  brethren  that  to  some 
extent  we  have  salvaged  something  which,  once  wasted,  could 
not  be  recovered.  The  waste  we  might  all  well  abhor  and  fear 
is  idleness  of  man.  To  some  extent,  we  have  prevented  that 
waste.  The  tragedy  is  that  in  an  emergency,  when  things 
must  be  done  quickly,  we  could  not  develop  a  program  and  a 
method  of  financing  it  co  a^  to  put  all  our  idle  men  and  women 
to  work  at  jobs  and  at  wages  which  would  make  us  proud  of 
the  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  on  locking  on  relief  measures  as  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  I  know  this  administration  has  re- 
garded them  only  as  temporary  measurer — measures  to  hold 
the  ship  together  while  we  work  indiistriously  to  strengthen 
the  ship  itself. 

DEMOCRATIC    RE-SPONSIBIUTT    BROUGHT   ACTION 

Would  my  Republican  friends  repeal  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  for  example?  They  must  answer  they  would  not,  be- 
cause, while  we  have  the  tremendous  mdustries  we  now  have, 
the  Wape  and  Hour  Act  will  be  not  only  a  protection  for  the 
worker  but  a  protection  for  the  employer  who  wants  to  deal 
fairly  and  soundly  with  his  employees.  Incidentally,  through 
thus  dealing  fairly  and  soundly  with  them,  he  will  inevitably 
help  himself.  I  remind  you  that  after  all  the  years  of  talk 
and  the  many  pwlitical  platforms  and  the  promises,  it  was  not 
until  the  Democratic  administration  took  over  'he  rciponsi- 
bihty  of  government  that  we  got  a  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Would  my  Republican  friends  repeal  the  Na'.ional  Labor 
Relations  Act?  Their  leader  in  the  House,  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Ntw  York  I  Mr.  TaberI,  proudly  declares 
he  voted  against  it  and  would  vote  against  it  a?ain.  But  I 
defy  my  Republican  opponent  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  for 
rep)eal  of  this  act.  I  grant  there  have  bren  errors  In  its  ad- 
ministration: I  grant  that  it  can  be  improved  and  must  be 
improved:  but  I  do  not  want  the  act  repealed,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  its  repeal  or  its  emasculation.  In  fact,  the  act  itself 
is  an  indictment  of  the  wickedness  of  our  society.  In  some 
future  day  the  historians  will  write  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  adopt  legislation  and  set  up  machinery  to 
insure  the  workers  of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  the  readers  of  those  histories  will  be  amazed.  I 


am  confident.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  legislation  in  order  to  force  recognition  of  this  right  of 
labor,  a  right  that  should  be  as  freely  conceded  as  is  the  right 
to  breathe  the  air. 

We  have  established  the  foundations  for  an  old-age  retire- 
ment system  and  for  unemployment  Insurance.  Again  I 
concede  these  laws  are  by  no  means  perfect  and  that  they 
are  just  a  beginning  but  would  my  Republican  opponent 
repeal  them?  He  dare  not  say  he  would.  Certainly  we  are 
going  to  find  errors  in  administration.  Certainly  we  are 
going  to  find  it  necessary  to  amend  the  laws.  Certainly  we 
are  going  to  have  to  liberalize  the  benefits  of  these  laws. 
But  I  remind  my  Republican  friends  again  that  after  all  the 
years  of  talking,  it  was  not  until  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion received  control  of  the  Government  that  we  got  these 
measures.  Let  my  Republican  friends  who  criticize  begin 
by  telling  why  their  party  and  its  administrations,  with  their 
years  of  opportunity,  did  nothing  toward  establishing  this 
system  of  protection  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  work 
for  wages  and  to  seek  work  for  wages. 

ON    OCTl    WAT 

But  in  .spite  of  all  the.se  gains,  we  must  continue  our  prog- 
ress. Our  old  age  pension  system  must  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended: the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  increased,  and 
above  all,  given  in  a  manner  that  respects  the  dignity  of  the 
recipient.  The  benefits  of  social  security  should  be  broad- 
ened and  extended,  and  unemployment  insurance  should 
cover  a  larger  number  of  workers.  Although  we  are  "on 
our  way."  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  objective  which  we 
seek.  Not  yet  has  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  land 
the  security  and  high  standard  of  life  which  should  be  pos- 
sible with  Americas  resources,  manpower,  and  democratic 
form  of  government. 

THE  CREDrr   I'NION — ANOTHFR  WEAPON 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  turn  to  one  thing  more  In 
which  I  am  greatly  interested.  During  this  administration 
and  through  one  of  its  activities,  we  have  begun  to  d?velop 
organizations  of  the  greatest  importance  to  help  men  to  de- 
velop and  control  their  own  lives  and  thus  govern  them- 
selves. I  want  to  refer  to  one  of  those  achievements,  the 
development  of  the  credit  union  and  the  help  given  by  this 
administration  to  the  credit   union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  business  which  is 
so  much  an  example  of  our  wickedness,  as  is  the  loan  shark. 
Just  to  think  that  our  society  permits  a  condition  to  exist 
where  men  and  women  are  ground  down  to  the  point  where 
they  must  borrow  in  little — pitifully  little — sums  of  money  to 
meet  emergencies,  and  then  permits  business  to  make  those 
loans  and  to  make  them  at  rates  of  interest  such  as  those 
v.'hich  caused  Christ  to  declare  that  some  men  in  Jerusalem 
had  made  His  temple  into  a  den  of  thieves. 

Well,  we  have  begun  to  do  something  about  that.  With  the 
very  active  aid  of  this  administration  and  with  the  help  of 
State  governments,  we  have  encouraged  our  p)eople  to  develop 
the  credit-union  idea.  I  think  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
those  organizations,  whereby  men  and  women  pool  their  lit- 
tle savings  and  lend  money  to  themselves  in  time  of  emergency 
and  where  any  profit  from  those  loans  goes  back  to  all  the 
members  of  the  organizations.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment, probably  one  of  the  most  constructive  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  years,  and  I  hope  that  all  the  people  of 
my  district  will  be  interested  in  them.  The  parish* church 
should  have  a  credit  union,  the  labor  organizations,  all  of 
them  should  have  credit  unions,  any  group  of  people  who  are 
associated  in  any  way  in  their  daily  work  or  their  affairs 
ol  daily  life,  should  have  a  credit  union. 

I  am  citing  the  credit-union  idea  because  I  think  it  does 
several  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  nurtures  the  idea  of 
saving  and  of  individual  thrift.  In  the  second  place,  it  helps 
to  teach  the  members  concerning  savings  and  money  and  the 
use  of  money.  And  in  the  third  place,  and  most  Important  of 
all.  it  is  an  instrument  to  develop  individual  character  and 
individual  responsibility.  If  we  are  to  make  a  success 
,  of  demccralic  government,  we  must  always  keep  In  mind 
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the  devplopment  of  individual  character,  we  must  m^ke  use 
of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  a  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility— as  Justice  Brandeis  said,  the  "great  developer." 

OVR    SAFEGUARD 

A  nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  only  be  the  sum  of  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  that  nation.  We  can  study  our  peopl^^  and 
read  the  futiire  of  our  land.  To  understand  life  as  it  is  lived 
by  the  rank  and  file  is  the  duty  of  those  who  would  properly 
Irgislate.  That  duty.  It  seems,  has  been  recognized  in  the 
development  of  the  program  accompli.shed.  The  objective 
of  that  program  is  that  peace  and  security  may  be  established 
for  all  the  people  in  our  land  and  thereby  the  success  of 
democracy  assured.  Honor,  honesty,  industry,  and  righteous- 
ness will  guarantee  America's  (utiu'e. 


The  Third-Term  Unwritten  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8. 1940 


KDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CUCVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Mr.  McLBOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  October  8,  1940: 

[From  the  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Tues^lay.  October  8.  1940) 

u*rwRrm:N  law 

■WTiatover  arKumcnts  may  be  valid  tn  favor  of  a  third  term  In  the 
Pre5ldcncy  can  be  used  with  equal  cogency  In  favor  of  a  fourth  or  a 
ftflh  term.  Once  the  150-year-old  precedent  agamst  the  third  term 
Is  broken  down,  the  way  Is  opened  to  a  continuous  tenure  as  long 
as  the  President  In  offlce  cares  to  make  It. 

The  antl-thlrd-tcrm  precedent  l.s  alnaost  as  old  as  the  Republic 
itself  It  was  set  by  WashinRtcn.  vigorously  reafHrmed  by  JofTerson. 
and  obedtezitly  followed  by  every  other  President  dow-n  to  1940  Now. 
for  the  flrrt  time,  a  Chief  Executive  nearlng  the  end  of  his  second 
term  has  so  dominated  the  actions  of  his  own  party  as  to  compel  It 
to  renominate  hin\  for  a  third  term. 

Pranklln  D  Rcxisevell  conceives  himself  to  be  America's  Indispen- 
sable man.  the  first  of  his  kind  since  the  foundation  of  the  Nation. 
In  one  sense  this  President  fulfills  a  direful  prophecy — that  there 
would  arise  sonne  day  a  Chief  Executive  so  convinced  of  his  useftii- 
ness  and  ao  hungry  for  power  that  he  would  exercise  the  great  influ- 
ence of  his  omce  to  perpetuate  himself  In  offlce  as  head  of  the 
Government. 

The  question  of  limiting  the  Presidential  tenure  was  thoroughly 
disctissed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  Finally  came  the  deci- 
sion to  omit  any  specific  lUnltatlon.  leaving  the  Executive  eligible 
for  reelection 

Oeorge  Waahlngton  was  presiding  ofUcer  of  that  convention. 
Elected  first  President  of  the  Republic  under  the  Constitution,  he 
recognized  the  danger  Inherent  in  the  fact  that  no  limitation  had 
been  fixed  At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  was  ready  to  retire,  but 
was  dissuaded  Long  before  the  conclusion  of  h'.s  second  4  years 
he  announced  his  determination  to  retire  to  private  life 

There  is  plenty  of  eTidence  that  had  Jefferson  been  a  member 
of  the  Convention  he  would  have  lought  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
constitutional  provision  llmltlug  Presidents  to  a  single  term.  He 
crltlciaed  the  new  plan  of  government  for  Its  failure  to  include  such 
a  condition. 

The  Sage  of  Monticello.  third  President,  looked  on  the  Ebtecutlve 
ofBco  as  {^tenUally  so  powerful  that  Its  incumbent  might  some  day 
so  far  forpet  the  relationship  t>elween  democracy  and  the  principle 
of  rotation  In  office  as  to  build  himself  Into  the  role  of  the  countrys 
ruler  for  life. 

Thus  Jefferson,  great  Democrat  that  he  was.  retired  after  8  years, 
though  he  c<iuld  have  had  a  third  term  without  effort. 

Came  Madison  and  Monroe,  two  terms  each,  and  another  sironc 
party  man.  Andrew  Jackson.  Jackson,  retiring  after  two  tenn.«!.  was 
satisfied  that  "our  liberties  would  possess  an  additional  safeguard." 
were  the  execuUve  limited  by  law  to  a  single  term  of  4  or  6  years 

Buchanan,  last  Democrat  In  the  White  House  till  long  after  the 
CfvU  War  told  his  colleagues  while  yet  a  Member  of  Congress  t^at 
•the  example  of  Washington  •  •  •  has  forever  determined 
that  no  President  shall  be  more  than  or>ce  reelected." 

Cleveland,  twice  President,  and  Bryan,  thrice  candidate  for  the 
office,  accepted  the  prevailing  sentiment  opposed  to  the  third  term. 


Tlie  Democratic  platforms  of  1896  and  1912  rpcognlzed  the  perils 
v.-h.ch  lie  m  thj  ^o.-slble  rc-ret-leclton  ul  the  Chief  E.\ecutlve. 

VVc  confine  thest-  cuatlons  largely  to  Democrats,  remembering  that 
to  the  Demcjcrntic  Party  Mr  Roosevelt  owes  everything  he  has  ever 
pot  in  politico  But  equally  forthright  declarations  might  be  quoted 
from  such  Rtpub'.icatis  as  McKmley.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  others. 

The  dangers  foreseen  by  the  earlier  Presidents  and  statesmen  as 
thev  spoke  aeainst  the  third  term  are  tremendously  Increased  In 
these  later  davs.  The  pov.er  of  the  Executive  has  been  expanded. 
The  Federal  pav  roll  is  Immea^surabls  greater,  the  number  of  bu- 
reaus liuger.  and  the  tendency  tc  center  authority  in  the  Presidency 
constantly  more  emphatic. 

One  may  imaelne  Jefferson.  Democrat,  seer,  and  statesman,  speak- 
ing directly  to  the  future  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  wrote: 

"The  example  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  their  eighth  year  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the 
principle  Is  .salutary  have  glvtn  it.  in  practice,  the  force  of  precedent 
and  usage:  Insomuch  that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  election  I  trust  he  would  he  rejected  on  this  demon- 
stration of  his  ambitious  views.  ' 

With  one  possible  exception — that  of  Washington — it  may  be 
safely  argued  that  America  has  never  yet  had  an  indispensable  man. 
Certainly  it  has  none  now. 

We  app>eal  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  new  dealer,  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Democrat. 


Who  Is  Wendell  Willkie? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF  INDIAN .\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr  Speaker,  who  Is  Wendell  Willkle? 
Upon  what  background,  what  experience,  and  what  training 
does  he  base  any  claim  to  fitness  as  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States?    The  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

s;x  months  ago  few  people  had  ever  heard  of  Wendell 
Willkie.  Even  here  in  Indiana,  which  he  left  almost  20  years 
ago,  few  people  know  Wendell  Willkie.  Some  of  his  school- 
mates at  Indiana  University  remember  him  as  an  advocate 
of  socialistic  theories.  Then  some  of  his  Democratic  friends 
in  Indianapolis  remember  him  as  a  young  lawyer  looking  for 
a  job.  and  one  of  the  outstanding  Democrats  in  Indiana 
obtained  a  job  for  him  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Akron.  Ohio.  He  became  a 
Democrat. 

After  several  years  we  find  him  chief  counsel  for  Common- 
wealth ti  Southern,  a  utility  holding  company,  one  of  the 
Chain  controlled  by  the  Hcuse  of  Morgan.  During  the  time 
that  Mr.  Willkie  was  chief  counsel  for  Conmionwealth  k 
Southern  holding  company  and  since  he  has  been  president 
of  the  company,  from  1933  until  1940.  the  records  of  the 
La  Pollettc  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Beard  tell  the  story  of  the  continued  war- 
fare between  these  Willkie  companies  and  organized  labor. 
And  oh.  how  labor  rememt)ers  him  as  its  enemy. 

Despite  what  Mr.  Willkie  may  now  say  about  his  friendship 
toward  labor,  his  record  and  the  record  of  the  Willkie  utilities 
it  decidedly  antilabcr.  That  is  why  practically  every  working- 
man  is  for  Roosevelt. 

The  American  people  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Willkie,  except 
what  Mr.  Willkie  himself  and  his  clever  publicity  men  have 
told  us  about  h:m.  He  modestly  admits  that  he  is  a  successfiJ 
businessman  with  a  capital  "'B."' 

He  came  into  prominence  during  the  time  the  utilities  were 
maintaining  a  lobby  in  Washington  against  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  law  regulating  utility  holding  companies.  He 
gained  further  prominence  in  his  opposition  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  WUlkie  uUlities  to  the  establishment  of  rural  elec- 
trification. At  first  professing  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  Government  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, he  later  opposed  the  Grovernment  "yardstick"  for 
measuring  u:ility  rates,  and  as  a  result  of  this  tUt.  finally  sold 
out  his  Teimessee  utility  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
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Remember  Mr.  Willkie  operated  a  monopoly,  he  reduced 
rates  when  he  was  forced  to  reduce  rates  by  the  Government, 
when  competition  became  keen  he  turned  tail  and  sold  out. 
He  never  met  a  pay  roll;  he  never  operated  an  industrial 
plant:  his  sole  experience  in  business  has  been  as  a  lawyer. 
a  corporation  lawyer,  representing  the  Morgan  interest.  His 
Stock  in  trade  has  been  stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Willkie  never  lived  on  a  farm  and  never  operated  a 
farm.  He  never  owned  a  farm  until  1935.  and  since  that  time 
he  has  purchased  five  farms,  all  except  one,  at  forced  sale,  in 
Rush  County. 

He  hires  a  woman  as  a  farm  manager. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  he  has  a  luxurious  offlce 
on  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Willkie.  Is  neither  a  businessman,  as  we 
know  businessmen,  neither  is  he  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Willkie.  has  never  had  a  day's  training  In  any  public 
office,  nor  in  connection  with  any  Government  activity.  His 
viewpoint  toward  the  Government,  is  the  viewpoint  of  the 
$75,000-a-year  corporation  lawyer.  His  political  philosophy. 
If  any,  is  a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting  ideas.  There  is  not  one 
single  new  or  constructive  suggestion  made  in  his  entire  con- 
tradictory Elwood  speech.  In  that  speech,  he  rolled  the 
Republican  national  platform  into  a  football  and  kicked  it 
cut  the  window. 

He  declared  the  Democratic  program  Is  directly  opposite  to 
his  own  political  philo.50phy,  and  yet  he  accepted  and  ap- 
proved each  enactment  of  the  Democratic  program. 

What  his  own  platform  is,  nobody  knows. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  Wendell  Willkie  believes  that 
his  kind  of  big  business  should  run  the  Government  in  this 
country,  but  wc.  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people  of 
America,  propose  to  do  that  job  ourselves. 

In  his  daily  statements.  Candidate  Willkie  is  fond  of  re- 
ferring to  the  "American  way  of  life"  and  declared  that  the 
"pernicious  doctrines"  of  the  last  few  years  must  be  completely 
eliminated  from  America. 

Just  what  does  Candidate  Willkie  mean  by  the  "American 
way  of  life"  and  these    'pernicious  doctrines"? 

Is  it  that  "American  way  of  life"  prior  to  1933  when  your 
savings  were  wiped  out  in  the  crash  of  closed  banks  and  bank- 
rupt businesses? 

Can  you  remember  the  "American  way  of  life"  with  18,000- 
000  men  and  women  tramping  the  streets  looking  for  jobs 
which  were  not  there? 

Can  you  remember  the  "American  way  of  life"  in  the  march 
of  the  bonus  army  on  Washington  and  its  resultant  reception 
of  tear  gas.  bayonets,  and  machine-gun  bullets?  Do  you 
recall  the  "American  way  of  life"  when  thousands  of  men  and 
women  marched  upon  the  State  House  here  in  Indianapolis, 
to  be  met  by  National  Guards  called  out  by  Governor  Leslie? 

The  "American  way  of  life"  to  which  Mr.  Willkie  refers 
recalls  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  running  in 
packs  over  the  country,  committing  crimes  for  a  livelihood, 
sleeping  in  boxcars,  in  doorways;  it  recalls  the  thousands  who 
found  shelter  and  rest  on  park  benches,  in  haymows;  it  recalls 
the  poorhouses  crowded  with  the  aged;  it  recalls  the  thou- 
sands who  found  their  "American  way  of  life"  in  jumping  out 
of  hotel  windows. 

What  Mr.  Willkie  means  is  a  return  to  the  roaring,  irre- 
sponsible, mad  days  of  the  1920's;  those  days  of  inflated  land 
and  security  values;  those  days  when  thousands  were  built 
daily  in  the  sale  of  worthless  and  inflated  foreign  securities 
and  stocks;  those  days  of  bank  speculation  with  depositors' 
money;  those  days  when  the  farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
grain  speculators,  when  his  debt  kept  mounting  and  his  taxes 
soared. 

Mr.  Willkie  and  the  Republican  leaders,  of  course,  would 
like  to  return  to  those  ways  of  American  life,  for  they  were 
the  days  of  special  privilege,  of  unbridled  license,  when  there 
was  no  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Of  course.  Mr.  Willkie  wants  to  eliminate  the  doctrines  of 
the  past  8  years,  for  he  wants  to  return  to  that  "American 
way  of  life"  when  big  business  with  vested  interests  was  able 


to  manipulate  the  stock  and  the  money  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  investing  public.  Willkie  wants  a  return  to  the  "Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  when  there  was  no  adequate  regulation  for 
utilities  or  of  dizzy  speculation,  when  phony  bond  is^sues  and 
bogus  stocks  and  monopolistic  enterprises  reeled  through  the 
country  boisterous  and  hell-bent  until  the  ill-fated  crash  of 
1929  sent  the  Nation  to  an  abysmal  pit  of  the  Hoover  panic. 
Those  were  the  days  that  Mr.  Willkie  likes,  the  days  when  the 
natural  wealth  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  itself  were 
looted  at  will,  when  Government  officials  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  gangsters,  and.  after  pillaging  the  Nation,  they 
sneaked  into  the  "little  green  house  on  K  Street"  in  Washing- 
ton to  split  the  spoils. 

If  you  please,  Mr.  Willkie.  we.  the  American  people,  will 
take  our  present  way  of  American  life,  together  with  doctrines 
which  you  call  "pernicious."  in  preference  to  your  "American 
way  of  life." 

STTJDT    TTIXSE    FACTS 

There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  if  you  say  some- 
thing often  enough  you  get  to  believing  it  yourself. 

Just  because  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  is  deceived  about  him- 
self is  no  reason  why  other  people  should  be  deceived  about 
him. 

In  an  election  as  important  as  this  election,  the  public  has 
a  right  to  look  beyond  a  man's  word  into  his  life-long  as- 
sociations and  deeds.  These  are  the  vital  clues  to  his  char- 
acter, to  the  forces  behind  him  and  to  the  adequacy  of  his 
own  mental  visibility  to  deal  with  the  crushing  realities  with 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  certainly  con- 
fronted. Naturally,  Mr.  Willkie  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  present  to  the  voters  his 
own  less-attractive  side.  He  does,  however,  owe  the  voters  of 
Indiana  and  the  Nation  an  obligation  not  to  offer  them  views 
which  are  in  fact  opposite  from  those  by  which  he  has  been 
guided  in  the  past  and  would  continue  to  be  guided  in  the 
future  if  he  were  elected.  After  first  being  a  Socialist,  then 
a  Democrat,  and  a  hard-working  organization  Democrat  at 
that — Mr.  Willkie  waited  until  about  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment to  become  a  Republican  and  still  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  the  Republican  nominee  for  President. 

His  life  has  been  like  that,  his  life  has  been  one  of  op- 
portunist. During  his  college  days  he  preached  socialism, 
and  after  college  he  applied  for  the  job  of  socialist  city  at- 
torney at  Elwood.  Although  today  he  assumes  the  post  of 
"I  came  up  the  hard  way."  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  was 
about  as  hard  as  any  Indiana  boy  whose  family  Is  able  to 
send  all  six  of  its  children  through  a  imiversity  and  help 
launch  them  in  life. 

From  the  time  he  became  a  corporation  lawyer,  about  the 
middle  twenties,  Willkie  assumed  the  role  of  a  great  liberal 
seeking  the  liberation  of  the  masses,  he  wanted  new  freedom 
and  yet  despite  what  he  said  he  was  the  front  man  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  largest  corporation  in  America.  Utility 
corporations  which  as  a  class  have  one  of  the  worst  records 
for  shady  practice  in  American  history.  While  professing 
this  great  liberalism  Willkie  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Sam 
Insull,  he  looked  up  to  this  utility  empire  builder  and  all  of 
us  here  in  Indiana  are  familiar  with  the  growth,  the  methods, 
the  fall,  and  crash  with  the  resultant  suffering  to  thousands 
of  stockholders  of  that  empire. 

Wendell  Willkie  was  a  utility  lobbyist  in  Washington;  as  a 
lobbyist  he  was  successful  and  in  1929  he  set  up  the  law  firm 
of  Weadock  &  Willkie.  general  counsel  for  the  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation;  if  the  firm  had  any  other 
clients  nobody  ever  heard  of  them.  Wendell  Willkie  becam.e 
the  symbol  oi  big  business.  He  fought  their  battles;  spoke 
their  pieces,  utilities  of  the  Commonwealth  ii  Southern  chain 
were  continually  at  war  with  organized  labor;  they  hired  labor 
spies,  they  bought  tear  gas  for  use  against  labor  in  strikes, 
they  fought  organization  of  their  men  into  unions  and  fos- 
tered company  unions.  He  was  elected  just  recently  to  the 
board  of  J.  P.  Morgan's  bank  for  bankers,  the  First  National 
of  New  York,  which  is  so  exclusive  that  it  is  not  even  a  club 
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for  mlnc-nm  minionalres.  and  we  have  not  heard  of  his 
resignation  from  that  board  either. 

So  his  association  with  the  ring  of  financiers  referred  to  as 
the  spider  web  of  Wall  Street  is  Just  one  more  Instance  of 
Willkle'8  Characteristic  readiness  to  shilt  before  the  clock 

strikes,  a  characteristic  for  which  psychologists  have  a  name, 
his  acts  and  deeds  during  the  past  speak  louder  than  his  words 
of  today.    His  masters  know  him. 

The  trouble  today,  as  it  has  always  been  with  the  Republi- 
can leadership,  is  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  people 
are  thinking.  When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  worded 
that  immortal  document  they  prefaced  it  with  the  words,  "we 
the  people."  and  the  Republican  leadership,  the  Tafts,  the 
Weirs  the  Pews,  the  Mellons.  the  Watsons,  the  Mark  Hannas, 
the  sinclairs.  the  Palls,  the  Hoovers,  the  McWhirters  the 
Hillises  the  Willkies.  and  the  rest  of  the  big  wigs,  prefer  to 
twist  those  rmging  words  into  "we  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can Party." 

They  know  only  what  their  little  clique  thinks. 
They  believe  this  Nation  is  just  prey  for  the  Uttle  handful 
of  privileged  few  whose  passion  it  is  to  gain  control  of  natioral 
resources  and  industrial  productivity  for  their  own  selfish 
ends     They  have  sought  to  monopolize  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  the  vehicle  of  their  monopoly  has  always  been 
the  Republican  Party.    But  where  there  is  one  of  these  ty- 
coons and  industrial  barons  there  are  a  million  people  like  you 
and  me— workers  in  factories,  clerks  In  the  shops  and  stores, 
farmers,  cleaners  and  pressers.  workers  in  groceries  and 
butcher  shops,  in  the  drug  stores  and  filling  sUtions— just 
common  people.  If  you  please,  living  along  the  highways  and 
streets  of  America.    There  are  130.000.000  of  us.    When  the 
Constitution  chaUenged  "we  the  people"  it  meant  these  130.- 
000  000  and  not  the  handful  of  G.  O.  P.  leaders  who  have, 
since  the  reactionary  RepubUcan  Party  was  born,  sought  to 
usurp  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  their  own  private 
and  seMlsh  purposes.    "We  the  people"  have  a  champion. 
That  defender  at  the  rights  of  the  common  people  of  America 
is  the  DcmocraUc   Party.    Since   its  founding   by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  150  years  ago,  its  principles  have  lived  and  ever 
grown  younger  as  It  has  come  closer  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  It  serves. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Democratic  Party  Is  serving  "we 
the  people":  It  has  put  an  end  to  the  loot  and  pillage  by  the 
privileged  few.  It  has  stopped  the  reckless  squandering  and 
the  speculating  with  the  Nation's  wealth.  And  today  "we  the 
people"  are  getting  some  of  this  wealth  for  ourselves,  for  our 
own  l)eneflt.  and  the  benefit  of  our  childrei^ 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  liberty  for  all  the  people, 
not  license  for  the  few;  it  believes  that  government  is  for  the 
protection  of  Uie  weak  and  restraint  of  the  strong:  it  believes 
that  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars,  thirty-three  billion.s 
to  be  exact.  In  the  past  8  years  in  the  welfare  of  "we  the 
people"  In  the  conservation  of  our  lands,  our  forests,  our 
water  power,  and  in  our  own  well-being,  is  an  investment  that 
win  bear  high  returns  In  future  citizenry  and  future  national 
wealth. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  the  capitalisUc  system, 
but  in  profit  for  all  business,  not  just  for  big  business.  It 
believes  In  a  greater  distribution  of  the  wealth  ol  the  Nation 
and  that  one  of  the  obligations  of  government  Is  the  security 
of  the  aged:  proper  training,  wholesome  environment,  and 
opportunity  for  youth;  that  labor  has  an  inherent  right  to 
bargain  for  its  worth:  that  the  farmer  has  the  same  right; 
and  that  under  this  program  for  labor  and  agriculture  both 
these  great  blocs  of  our  population  are  slowly  but  surely 
reaching  that  degree  of  purchasing  power,  of  bargaining 
power,  and  betterment  of  their  standards  of  living  to  which 
they,  as  free-bom  Americans,  are  entitled. 

"We  the  people"  have  obtained  these  l)eneflts  in  8  short 
years,  and  we  will  reap  further  gains  for  the  masses  of  our 
p«ople  during  the  next  4  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


New  Deal  Trade-Agreement  Prog^ram  Designed  To 
Aid  Foreign  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  minne:sota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 
Mr.     AUGUST     H.     ANDRESEN.      Mr.     Speaker,     among 
the  greatest  failures  of  the  New  Deal,  in  Its  many  make- 
shift  experiments  with  our  economic  life,   has   been   the 
coUapse  of  the  foreign-trade  experiment.     Tills  scheme  was 
evolved  as  a  help  toward  bringing  agricultural  prices  to  parity. 
The  program  has  been  no  more  successful  than  the  other 
New  Eteal  ventures  into  a  managed  economy.    Farm  prices  still 
are  far  from  parity.    The  trade  agreements  have  helped  farm- 
ers, it  is  true,  but  they  are  the  farmers  of  other  nations. 

The  much-touted  foreign  trade-agreement  program  was 
designed  to  increase  our  export  trade.  This  was  to  be  done 
not  only  by  granting  and  receiving  improved  treatment  for 
internationally  traded  commodities,  but  also  by  eliminating 
the  barriers  to  international  trade  which  had  been  growing 
in  height  since  the  last  World  War. 

To  achieve  the  purpose  of  lowering  these  trade  barriers,  the 
President  was  empowered  by  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  to 
make  agreements  in  which  the  United  States  was  to  guarantee 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  to  suspend  application  of 
the  lowered  duties  to  the  commerce  of  any  country  which  dis- 
criminated against  our  trade. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record.  In  1932.  the  bottom  of  the 
depression  was  reached.  Since  then  exports  have  recovered 
in  varying  degree.  In  1931.  the  total  exports  stood  51  percent 
higher  than  they  were  in  1932.  But  farm  exports  were  smaller 
by  9  percent.  Last  year  farm  exports  made  up  only  23  percent 
of  all  exixjrts — the  lowest  percentage  since  we  first  began 
sending  goods  to  England  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies. 

It  was  in  1935  that  the  trade  treaUes  went  into  effect.  The 
year  previously,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  the  value  of 
farm  exports  was  $787,000,000,  or  40  percent  of  all  exports. 
In  only  one  of  the  trade-treaty  years.  1938.  were  farm  exiwrts 
larger  than  in  1934.  But  that  was  the  year  we  saw  the  subsi- 
dized exports  of  more  than  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
6,500.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Imports  were  even  more  discouraging.  The  trade  treaties 
reduced  the  duty  on  1.100  articles,  put  100  on  a  stand-still 
basis,  and  earmarked  150  for  the  free  list.  See  what  hap- 
pened. In  the  5  years  preceding  the  trade  treaties,  imports 
of  competitive  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  an  annual 
average  of  $495,000,000.  In  the  first  5  treaty  years,  the 
average  imports  rose  to  $616,000,000.  an  increase  of  $120,000.- 
000  a  year.  In  their  total  effect  the  trade  treaties,  by  reduc- 
ing agricultural  exports  and  letting  in  competitive  farm  im- 
ports, have  caused  a  net  loss  to  the  American  farmer  of  $237.- 
000.000.  Sure,  the  trade  treaties  are  helping  the  farmer.  But 
not  the  American  farmer.  It  is  the  cheap-labor  farmer  of 
Mexico,  Asia,  Canada,  and  Africa  who  is  being  helped. 

According  to  New  Deal  claims,  these  so-called  mutual- 
l)eneflt  pacts  have  l)een  made  with  20  other  countries,  repre- 
senting 60  percent  of  our  foreign  trade.  Have  the  agreements 
guaranteed  equal  treatment  for  cur  goods  in  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries?  Most  assuredly  not,  March  1,  1939,  trade- 
agreement  countries  were  parties  to  98  exclusive  agreements 
from  which  the  United  States  received  no  benefit.  Thus  had 
grown  up  a  network  of  exclusive  bilateral  agreements  around 
the  very  markets  in  which  the  United  States  was  guaranteed 
eqtial  treatment.  Under  the  law.  this  should  be  sufficient 
reason  to  terminate  any  agreement,  but,  to  date,  the  Presi- 
I  dent  has  terminated  none. 
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In  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  the  Umted  States  was 
guaranteed  most -favored -nation  treatment.  Yet,  of  BrazU 
imports  from  all  countries  in  1934.  only  14  percent  originated 
In  Germany,  compared  to  23.6  percent  In  the  United  States. 
But  in  1937.  Germany's  percentage  of  the  total  had  risen  to 
23,7  percent  while  the  United  States  share  had  dropped  to 

23.1  percent. 

The  only  method  by  which  Germany  would  have  increa.sed 
her  share  of  Brazilian  imports  was  by  an  expansion  of  her 
bilateral  barter  methods  of  conducting  trade.  The  United 
states,  of  course,  was  excluded  from  these  deals. 

The  net  result  was  that  this  country  received  equal  treat- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  Brazilian  market  not  reserved  to 
Germany,  Is  this  what  is  meant  by  the  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  policy? 

Th^  President  has  the  power  to  deny  lowered  duties  to  the 
products  of  any  country  which  dLscriminatcs  against  our 
trade.  Since  July  1.  1935.  the  countries  of  the  world  have 
concluded  822  basic  bilateral  agreements  and  559  supple- 
mentary ones.  Thus  far  most-favored-nation  treatment  has 
been  denied  to  only  two  countries — Australia  and  Germany. 
In  the  ca.se  of  Australia  the  practice,  followed  by  that  coun- 
try's import  licensing,  was  abandoned  in  a  little  more  than 
a  year. 

Germany  was  denied  most-favored-nation  treatment  be- 
cause her  bilateral  trading  methods  were  oppased  to  our  trade 
policy.  It  must  be  rememl)ered.  however,  that  it  takes  two 
countries  to  make  a  bilateral  agreement.  So  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  mo.>-t-favored-nation  treatment  should  not  be  denied 
every  country  which  is  a  party  to  a  bilateral  agreement. 

Faced  with  these  obvious  facts,  the  State  Department 
answers  by  pointing  out  that  to  deny  these  countries  equal 
treatment  would  merely  start  a  series  of  trade  wars.  This 
statement  is  true  and  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  evidence. 

But  with  its  answer  the  State  Department  is  delivering  the 
most  damaging  blow  imaginable  to  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. The  only  course  now  left  Is  to  allow  these  discrimina- 
tions to  continue. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program  is  not  only  not  the  "only  legal  ma- 
chinery ready  to  start  the  reconstruction  task."  as  the  Demo- 
crats claim,  but  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  only  sound  and 
practicable  method  of  achieving  the  ultimate  reconstruction 
of  world  trade  was  endorsed  and  prompted  by  President 
Hoover  when  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  world  economic 
conference.  That  conference  was  sabotaged  at  the  last  min- 
ute by  President  Roosevelt  early  in  his  administration,  as  all 
know,  when  he  followed  the  will-o'-the-wisp  idea  of  tinkering 
with  the  gold  standard.     We  all  see  the  results  now. 

Only  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  eliminate  barriers  and  are  willing  to  sit  around  a 
conference  table  and  eflfect  a  solution,  only  then  can  inter- 
national trade  be  opened  up.  And  with  the  opening  of  inter- 
national trade,  international  good  will  will  follow. 


Rouph  Sledding  for  the  Ranchers  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  entire  New  Deal 
unreciprocal  trade  agreement  period,  agricultural  exports 
have  declined  $104,000,000  while  competitive  farm  imports 
have  increased  S68.000.000. 

This  startllnc  fact  cracks  out  like  a  pistol  shot  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  stop  stark  in  its  tracks  any  attempt  to  convince  the 


western  rancher  that  the  New  Deal  has  done  him  anything  but 
dirt 

Here  is  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  to  you  as  a  rancher 
from  1933  to  1939: 

Department  of  Commerce  report,  1933-39 
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During  the  past  year  while  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corpo- 
ration was  spending  $30,000,000  of  your  tax  dollars  to  get  rid 
of  certain  surplus  farm  commodities,  these  New  Deal  trade 
agreements  permitted  foreign  countries  to  ship  in  $90,000,000 
worth  of  these  very  same  commodities.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

President  Pierfon  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  now  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  his  pockets  stuffed  full  of  newly  appro- 
priated dollars  to  the  tune  of  half  a  billion. 

Looks  as  if  the  long  fought-off  trade  agreements  with 
Argentina  were  being  made  ready  for  after-election 
ratification. 

It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  by  hook  or  crook  the  embargo 
against  importation  of  foot  and  mouth  diseased  beef  from 
Argentina  will  be  raised. 

That  is  more  hide  off  the  ranchers'  backs,  for  such  action 
will  expose  every  cloven-hoofed  animal,  whether  domestic  or 
wild,  to  the  devastating  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  a  victory  for  the  New  EteaJ 
ticket  is  a  victory  for  the  foreign  farmers  and  ranchers  of  tha 
Argentine.  Mexico,  and  Brazil, 

We  are  voting  not  to  adjourn  Congress  for,  as  Dave  Law- 
rence says  in  his  column,  "Dictatorship  begins  when  Congress 
packs  up  and  goes  home." 


Payments  Under  Agricultural  Conservation 

Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1940 


ARTICLE  PREPARED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICTTLTITRE 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of 
the  table  below,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  discloses  that  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  family- 
size  farm  receives  very  little  out  of  the  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
gram.   Large  commercial  farmers  receive  the  big  checks. 

Large  landowners  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  are  ejecting 
tenant  farmers  from  their  lands  to  go  into  big-scale  commer- 
cial farming  in  order  to  obtain  all  cash  benefits  under  the 
Federal  A.  A.  A.  program.  Tenants  and  sharecroppers  are 
being  displaced,  and  day  or  seasonal  farm  labor  is  hired  when 
needed.  This  practice  is  stopping  tenant  farmers  from  re- 
ceiving Government  checks,  and  placing  millions  of  them  on 
public  relief. 
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' 
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sue  of  paytnertta  under  offricultuml  eonMTvation  programs 
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Oaice  of  the  Administrator,  Aitrictiltural  Adjustment  Ailininistration,  Oct.  1,  1940. 


«  Payments  limited  to  $10,00a 


Willkic  or  War! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octciber  8,  1940 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  faces  a  fateful  choice 
-which  It  cannot  avoid.    In  brief,  that  choice  is  Wlllkie  or  war. 

Despite  the  denials  which  have  been  made  by  New  Deal 
speakers,  including  the  third-term  candidate  himself,  every 
move  made  by  the  administration  appears  to  be  headed  in 
one  direction.  TTiat  direction  unfortimately  appears  to  be 
war.  Bit  by  bit  evidence  accumulates  which  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, that  a  war-minded  leadership  seeks  the  road  of 
Imperialism. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
evidence  was  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  FYank 
Knox,  on  October  5.  In  an  address  before  the  graduates  of 
the  National  Police  Academy  at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Navy  Secretary  Knox  boldly  and  dangerously  declared  that 
he  was  warning  the  'intemational  brigands"  that  if  a  fight 
"is  forced  upon  us  we  shall  be  ready." 

"America  has  never  tamely  submitted  to  intimidation," 
cried  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  rattling  the  saber  until  it 
could  be  heard  around  the  world.  "If  a  fight  is  forced  upon 
us.  we  shall  be  ready  for  them.  We  have  never  lost  a  war 
yet." 

These  remarks  followed  an  assertion  In  Tokyo  on  October 
4.  by  the  Japanese  Premier.  Prince  Konoye.  that  any  chal- 
Itnge  by  the  United  States  to  the  axis  division  of  world  lead- 
ership would  bring  a  "fight  to  the  finish." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  only  words  of  war;  they  are  a 
challenge  to  war.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  men  like  Secretary 
Knox  who  utter  these  challenges,  who  rattle  these  sabers, 
who  Jingle  these  spurs  are  not  the  men  who  do  the  fighting 
and  the  bleeding  and  the  dying.   The  men  who  have  to  do  the 

fighting  and  the  suffering  and  the  djring  are  not  heard  from, 
very  often,  until  sword  rattlers  like  Secretary  Knox  and  the 
re.<'t  of  the  new  dealers  have  done  their  ill-fated  work. 

Although  this  challenge  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ro 
Japan  and  the  axis  to  fight  was  uttered  several  days  ago, 
not  one  single  rebuke  or  modification  has  issued  from  the 
White  House.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  recognized  all 
over  the  world.  Including  Japan,  as  an  ofBcial  spokesman  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  for  this  Nation. 

The  Republican  nominees  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  want  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.    We 


want  an  adequate  defense.  We  want  to  maintain  our  rights. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  be  trading  challenges  and  epithets  and 
threats  with  the  saber  rattlers  of  other  nations. 

Therefore,  i  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  no  member  on 
this  fioor  can  deny  it,  that  this  Nation  at  the  ballot  boxes 
next  November  must  make  a  fateful  choice.  It  is — Willkie  or 
war! 


There  Is  No  Plan — Remarks  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON,    Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  logical  c» inclusion 

that  can  be  reached  on  our  muddled  national-dafense  pro- 
gram is  that  there  is  no  defense  program.  There  is  not  much 
idea  of  what  is  being  done  or  who  is  going  to  do  it. 

The  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars,  especially  if  It  is 
requested  without  any  general  idea  of  how  it  is  to  be  used,  is 
the  merest  first  step. 

At  his  press  conference  on  June  4  of  this  year  President 
Roosevelt  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  Congress  should  remain 
in  session.  That  press  conference  was  reported  in  the  next 
morning's  newspaper,  as  follows: 

President  Rooeevelt  said  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  Congress 
should  continue  in  session  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  as 
desired  by  Republican  Members.  Sarcastically  he  said  the  situa- 
tion does  not  require  Congress  to  remain  In  session  except  for  the 
laudable  goal   of  giving  speeches 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  as  profoundly  Informed 
as  he  must  have  been  on  the  course  of  world  events,  failed 

to  the  foresee  any  need  for  the  United  States  Congress 

the  only  agency  of  Government  which  could  supply  the 
country  with  the  money  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  defense. 

The  very  day  before  the  President  made  this  cavalier  state- 
ment to  the  press,  he  had  placed  before  Congress  the  request 
for  $906,004,499  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  contract 
authorizations  amounting  to  $317,736,761  for  the  Army  and 
Na^-y. 

He  could  not  seriously  have  expected  Congress  to  give 
consideration  to  such  an  appropriation  in  1  day.  Was  it 
ixjssible  that  he  thought  that  the  money  for  national  de- 
fense could  wait? 

Six  days  later  there  came  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
three  llghter-than-air  craft,  of  1.000.000  cubic  feet. 
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The  next  day  a  message  came  asking  for  an  addition  of 
$50,000,000  to  the  relief  bill  to  be  used  by  the  Red  Cross  to 
aid  destitutes  in  other  lands. 

June  14:  A  request  for  $d8.g00  more  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

June  19:  A  request  of  $43^00.000  for  Army  airplane 
motors.  Also  $25,000,000  for  T.  V.  A.  for  national-defense 
purposes. 

June  20:  A  request  for  $135,000  more  for  military  intel- 
ligence. 

June  24 :  An  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to  establish  marine 
and  war-risk  insurance. 

July  1 :  A  message  recommending  the  passage  of  an  excess- 
profits  tax. 

July  10:  More  national-defense  appropriation  amounting 
to  $2,161,441,957  cash  and  $2,686,730,000  in  contract  authori- 
zation. 

July  22:  $500,000,000  for  the  Export-Imjx)rt  Bank  for  eco- 
nomic defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

July  30:  More  money  for  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
amounUns  to  $75,750,000  cash  and  $46,230,000  contract 
authorization. 

August  5:  Still  more  for  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
amounUng  to  $28,786,000  cash  and  $19,075,000  contract 
authorizations. 

August  22:  Supplemental  naval  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941  amounting  to  $6,315,000. 

August  24:  Another  supi^emental  appropriation  for  the 
Na\'y  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.     Amount,  $210,000. 

September  14;  Emergency  supplemental  appropriation  for 
national  defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Amo\mt.  $1,733,- 
886.976  cash;  $207,000,000  in  contract  authorizations. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  President,  after  seeing 
no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  go  home,  asking  it  for 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  totaling  $8,911.- 
900.000.  Either  the  money  was  not  needed,  which  is  obviously 
absurd  in  the  face  of  War  and  Navy  chiefs'  testimony,  and  in 
light  of  our  pressing  need  for  defense,  or  else  the  President 
had  no  idea  what  our  defense  requirements  were  or  u-ould  be. 

The  most  charitable  conclusion  to  draw  from  all  this  is  that 
the  President  does  not  understand  the  complex  task  of  build- 
ing an  armament  industry  any  more  than  he  has  understood 
the  problem  of  getting  men  back  to  work  by  revitaliting 
American  industry. 

But  money  to  spend  is  only  the  beginning.  It  Is  how  it  is 
spent  that  matters.  And  if  we  do  not  wake  up  to  the  possi- 
bility that  there  is.  after  all,  no  plan,  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  the  Presidents  whole  defense  program,  that  mone^-  will  he 
thrown  away  Just  as  surely  as  money  has  been  thrown  away 
for  the  last  7  years  priming  the  pump  of  our  national  economy. 
This  country  miLst  be  made  too  tough  to  tackle.  We  cannot 
look  across  the  ocean  and  stay  calm  about  defense.  If  we 
are  not  too  tough  to  tackle,  and  quickly,  too.  Hitler  and  his 
allies  may  figure  it  is  our  turn  next. 


I^^ing  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 


EDTTORIAL  PROM  THE  BIO  TIMBER  PIONEER 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Big  Timber  Pioneer : 

W.llkle  endoraements  seem  to  be  picking  up,  afVCTal  h«ring  be«i 
obtained  In  addition  to  prominent  DcnMcrats  who  bolt  the  party 
every  4  years 
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8to\ix  Indians  in  South  Dakota  have  endor^ei  him,  a  promise 
haying  been  made  that  It  ho  gets  In  he  will  discharge  John  OoUler, 
Suiserintendent  of  Indian  Agencies 

Several  units  of  the  Carpenters  Gnlon  In  Chicago  have  alao  gl^en 
him  an  O.  K..  probably  with  a  belief  that  If  be  u  del&ated  they  will 
be  given  a  contract  to  construct  Republican  oofllns  the  day  after 
election. 


Th«  Natioaal  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   TENTs'STLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  23.  IMO 


Mr.  KUNKJCL..  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reco«d.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  over  the  radio  on  September  23,  1940: 

In  talking  to  various  people  I  find  that  many  polntc  In  the  con- 
ecrlptioc  bin  have  not  been  made  clear  to  the  ^ibllc.  particularly 
the  fact  that  the  draftees  were  inducted  directly  Into  the  military 
service  of  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  United  States  and  were  liable  to 
serve  anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  In  our  Island  poa- 
seealona.  Few  realized  that  the  term  of  service  could  be  extended 
Indefinitely,  even  in  peacetime,  by  the  mere  declaration  by  CongreM 
that  "the  national  Interest  is  Imperiled."  Other  people  appaKDtly 
had  not  understood  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  mechanlzad 
equipment  necessary  for  a  modern  army  would  not  be  available 
until  1»42.  according  to  statements  by  William  Knudaen.  of  the 
Defense  Commission,  and  Chief  of  Staff  Marshall.  Baalcallv,  the 
problem  Involved  requires  an  answer  to  two  questions:  First.' how 
imminent  is  the  danger  we  face  Trom  abroad?  Betsondly.  how  dan- 
gerous Is  the  threat  to  our  domestic  institutions  and  our  form  of 
government  at  home  through  the  adoption  of  this  permanent  policy 
of  requiring  service  in  the  armed  force?  I  was  dlscuaslng  son^e  of 
the  IsFties  which  had  to  be  considered  In  reaching  an  answer  to 
these  two  questions  at  the  time  my  last  broadcast  closed.  The 
next  sut)sidlary  que.stlon  I  was  going  to  discuss  and  win  discuss  now 
Is.  What  Is  the  Imminent  danger  that  we  face  from  abroad? 

Just  what  Is  the  Imminent  danger  that  we  face?  PractlcaUy 
none  of  the  experts,  including  Secretary  of  the  Tt&vy  Knox  and 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson,  have  stated  that  frontal  attacks  would 
be  made  on  this  country.  They  indicate  their  disbelief  tliat 
such  would  be  the  case  They  Indicate,  and  In  my  opinion  It  la 
clearly  so,  that  our  difficulties,  will  arise  In  Central  and  South 
America.  The  general  opinion  Is  that  there  wUl  be  a  trade  war 
probably,  followed  or  even  accompanied  by  armed  conflict.  So 
the  purpose  of  the  army  that  we  are  planning  to  raise  is  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  in  Central  and  South  America.  Canada. 
and  Alaska.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  fact  la  clearly  under- 
stood by  most  of  the  people  It  Is  nevertheleaa  the  caae.  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  person  ■v.'ho  has  studied  the  subject  cotild 
think  of  contradicting  this  statement.  Consequently  the  baste 
Idea  upon  which  the  conscription  biU  rests  Is  intermittent  war- 
fare with  Hitler  In  various  spota  of  South  and  Central  America. 
However,  this  will  only  be  necessary  if  the  British  Iriea  fall  and 
then  only  If  Hitler  gains  control  of  the  British  Navy.  Conse- 
quently, adequate  aid  to  Oreat  Britain  Is  a  much  more  vital  and 
effective  method  of  meeting  this  anticipated  future  danger  than 
is  peacetime  conscription  as  dlstlngul«ftwd  fToro  military  training. 
If  these  two  eventualities  should  come  to  pass,  and  If  It  should  be 
necessary  to  send  exp>edltlonary  forces  Into  other  nations,  then 
surely  such  expeditionary  forajs  require  skilled  profeaslonaJ  sol- 
diers rather  than  12-month  trainees.  The  basic  assumption  to 
Jtistlfy  peacetime  con»crl|jtion  must  be  that  If  England  falls  thei« 
l8  Imminent  danger  of  econonrik;  penetration  In  South  America, 
followed  by  military  Infiltration  resulting  eventually  In  am»ed 
conflict  between  this  country  and  Hitler.  This  Is  clearly  an  even- 
tuality we  must  take   Into  consideration  and  which   we  cannot 

Ignore. 

But  for  the  probable  purpose  for  which  It  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  what  we  need  Is  a  highly  skilled  professional  army. 
To  go  back  to  the  start,  the  bsslc  questions  are:  How  imminent  is 
this  danger  from  abroad?  How  prave  ts  this  threat  to  our  lib- 
erties at  hon»e?  In  deciding  t.hese  questions  It  is  nsoessary  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  situation  as  It  exists  today.  Uklng  Into 
account  all  the  facts,  and  also  to  Jud^e  what  may  happen  In  the 
futtire  iKJth  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  fronts.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  intangibles  and  Unptmderables  that  aren't  subjsct  to 
measurement  or  to  weighing.  Naturally,  people  reach  different 
conclusions. 

Any  immediate  defeat  of  Hitler  must  be  accompilrhed  through 
the  medium  of  England  holding  out  during  this  winter  plus  tbe 
enforcement  of  the  British  blockade  and  the  conditions  that  blockade 
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produces  on  th*  continent  of  Europe  this  whiter  by  creating 
a  lacli  of  food  It  was  for  that  rea^n  that  I  voted  to  appropriate 
ore-half  biMlon  dollars  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  try  to 
help  control  Scutti  American  trade  dunnt;  this  winter.  I  have  no 
Illusions  as  to  the  liltel;hf>cd  of  this  country  getting  this  money 
bock  because  our  experiences  with  South  America  have  been  very 
llluminatinf?  in  this  ret^pect.  and  not  very  satisfactory  But  If  we 
car.  control  this  food  supply  we  can  reenforce  to  that  extent  the 
British  blockade  and  perhaps  end  the  war  satisfactorily  One  rea- 
inuv.  why  these  questions  i^hould  be  considered  at  this  time  Is  be- 
cause at  the  rate  we  are  golni?  there  is  very  little  qtie^tion  In  my 
mind  that  by  tne  middle  of  next  year  we  will  have  a  pretty 
totalitarian  type  of  government  In  this  country  Already  the 
Bhiidow  of  Hitler  has  cast  a  pall  over  the  customary  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens  and  If  this  pall  does  continue  In- 
definitely the  result  may  well  be  the  acceptance  of  a  mixl:fled 
form  of  totalitarianism  from  within,  no  matter  what  happens  from 
without.  It  will  certainly  be  s'l  If  we  dent  unders'tind  what  Is 
going  on.  Thl.s  Is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  prospect  and  few 
iie«m   to   be    willing    to   point    out    the   exact    dilemma    which    does 

cor  front  us. 

Since  the  Nation  h.is  decided  that  peacetime  conscription  Is 
necessary  at  this  time  and  thereby  has  decided  that  ihe  dangers 
frr)m  abroad  outweigh  the  domestic  dangers  they  create  we  must 
all  unite  whole-heartedly  in  rendering  the  policy  as  efTec'lve  as 
p<.ftslble.  We  have  already,  to  a  (?reat  extent,  taken  the  risks  In- 
herent In  such  a  policy  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  From 
new  on  our  purpose  must  be  to  get  the  maximum  benefits  which 

It    ofTern     and    at    the    »ame    time    try   to   eliminate    the   risks.      This 
we    can    do    by    recognizing    and    understanding    Just    exactly    what 
they  are      That   U  my  purpose   in  calling  ihrm   to  your  attention 
1  want  to  be  sure  you  have  the  picture  con;p!eleIy   because  the 
•ame  problem  will  be  presented  ai;ain 

I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  sell  the  American  people  a  bill  of 
goods  on  any  particular  topic  or  subject  My  purpose  Is  to  try 
to  point  out  the  arguments  pro  and  con  and  "(how  them  the  situ- 
ation «o  that  they  can  decide  for  th^mselven  the  lMue«  which 
ccnfront  them  It  does  seem  to  me  that  all  t(K>  frequently  the 
presentation  of  facts  U  not  designed  to  »-ecure  impartial  Judgment 
from  those  to  whom  they  are  presented  but  rather  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  them  to  adopt  this  or  that  viewpoint. 
TinalltarlanlBin  haa  a  double  aUack. 

We  must  recognize  both  of  these  attacks  and  distinguish  between 
them  We  must  also  distinguish  between  the  kind  of  threat  which 
each  produces  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  danger  of  the  force 
of  an  active  and  expanding  military  totalitarianism  reaching  us 
either  through  economic  methods  or  through  military  methods. 
Everyone  Is  alive  to  this  danger  I  can  assure  you  that  I  neither 
igncre  nor  underestimate  It  We  are  guarding  against  it  by  s"nd- 
Ing  arms,  ammunition,  airplanes,  boats,  etc  ,  to  help  the  British 
In  that  way  we  seek  to  thereby  check  the  attempted  expansion  of 
this  active  force  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  Elnglish  Channel  To 
guard  against  this,  we  have  acquired  the  right  to  establish  naval 
and  air  bases  on  certain  ESigllsh  f>ossesalons  on  this  hemisphere, 
which,  when  established,  will  create  a  cordon,  a  barrier  against 
attack  on  us  through  which  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  foe  to  pene- 
trate This  barrier  at  points  Is  as  far  as  1  000  miles  from  our  shores 
To  guard  against  this  we  have  adopted  a  third  line  of  defense 
through  our  defense  appropriation  and  defense  program  In  this 
country  When  our  naval  and  air  forces  reach  completion  In  1943 
and  1946.  respectively,  and  when  the  newly  acquired  air  bases  are 
fortified,  we  will  have  come  a  long  way  toward  establishing  an  Im- 
pregnable position  So  I  say  we  are  fully  alive, to  this  aspect  of 
danger  troia  the  expanding  forces  and  armed  might  of  totalitari- 
anism. 

But  In  the  second  place,  there  Is  the  aspect  of  the  clash  of  Ideas — 
the  struggle  of  philosophies  of  totalitarianism  and  regimentation 
on  the  one  hand  against  individual  freedom  and  initiative  and 
enterprise  and  democracy  Against  this  danger  we  are  not  so  fully 
alive  You  cant  see  or  feel  ideas  in  the  same  way  you  can  feel  and 
»ee  armies.  But  if  you  watch  and  study  what  is  going  on,  you  can- 
not fall  to  see  their  jar  and  their  impact.  Too  many  people  say  we 
must  adopt  a  dictatorship  in  order  to  preserve  democracy.  Too 
many  people,  even  In  the  Senate  of  the  tJulted  States,  talk  of  •out- 
Hitlering  Hitler  "'  To  the  extent  that  we  adopt  Nazi  policies  in 
pe.icetlme.  to  that  extent  wo  admit  that  nazl-lsm  is  superior  to 
democracy.  To  that  extent  w?  Incorporate  nazl-lsm  Into  our 
democracy  We  see  the  obvious  but  temporary  advantages  which 
accrue  to  the  speed  and  precislcn  which  can  only  be  gained  by  one- 
man  control  of  a  regimented  i>eople.  but  we  overlook  the  basic  facts 
which  the  study  cf  the  history  of  the  past  two  centuries  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England  disclcscs.  and  that  is  that  the  great 
devekpments  in  science,  invention,  and  industry  have  occurred 
in  these  countries  where  free  enterprise  and  free  initiative  of  a 
free  pecple  have  t>een  able  to  expand.  We  also  forget  that  those 
sam?  people  during  that  same  time  won  for  themselves  the  highest 
standard  of  living  which  ever  prevailed  in  any  part  of  the  world  We 
may  talk  all  we  want  abtnit  defendme  ourselves  against  the  visible 
force  cf  totalitarian  countries  but  if  Hitler  scares  us  into  nnzi-ism. 
self-imposed,  that  Is  little  t>etter  than  a  similar  system  foisted 
upcn  us  by  him  The  problem  that  confronts  the  Unued  States 
and  our  representative  democracy  today  is  to  resist  the  Impact  of 
the  armed  might  of  totalitarianism,  but  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bat successfully  the  Impact  of  the  doctrine  of  totalitarianism 
upon  our  domestic  ms'iiutlcns  In  a  free  country  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  thorciuh  understanding  of  Just  what  we  must  face 
and  Just  what  the  probleiiis  are. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  MOST  REVEREND  EDWARD  MOONEY.  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  DETROIT 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  night  in  De- 
troit, at  a  Knights  of  Columbus  banquet,  a  most  distinguished 
gathering  was  privileged  to  hoar  the  following  timely  address 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  Mooney.  archbishop  of  Detroit: 

This  gathering,  as  well  as  the  occasion  which  brings  us  together 
here  tonight,  i.s  interesting  and  inspiring.  This  Is.  to  use  a  liturgi- 
cal phrase,  a  transferred  feast— it  was  originally  set  for  October  12. 
a  national  holiday  proclaimed  to  honor  the  memory  of  Columbus 
and  mark  the  anniversary  cf  his  discovery  of  the  continent  which 
has  become  the  home  of  our  Natlcn.  We  are  the  guests  of  one  unit 
of  a  great  international  organization  which  honors  the  name  of  the 
intrepid  navigator.  I  might  note  In  pas-ilng  that  if  the  occasion 
had  the  personal  character  given  It  In  some  of  the  news  items 
which  have  appeared  ab<iut  this  dinner  It  would  not.  to  my  mind. 
be  flthrr  Interesting  or  inspiring  It  might  l>e.  In  fact,  boresome 
and  depressing  Personally,  however.  I  am  very  happy  indeed  for 
the  opportunity  thiu  given  me  of  meeting  all  of  you  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  \nh  im  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  see 
In  the  di.^harge  of  duties  which   leave  Utile  time  for  social   life. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  you  on  some  thoughts  which 
Columbus  Day  suggests  1  have  no  thought  of  retelling  the  story 
of  Columbus,  which  we  all  know  at  least  in  broad  outline.  I  am 
minded  rather  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Columbus  and  of  the  home 
which  a  new  nation  has  built  for  itself  on  the  continent  he  gave 
to  the  world.  The  magnificent  venture  of  Columbus  which  opened 
up  a  vast  area  to  European  colonization  suggests  to  my  mind  an- 
other magnificent  venture  which  climaxed  the  era  of  European 
colonization  on  this  continent,  and  gave  to  the  world  what  Lin- 
coln. In  unforgettable  phrase,  has  termed:  "A  new  nation,  conceived 
in  lil)erty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  ■■ 

Like  the  venture  of  Columbus,  It  was  apparently  born  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was  the  genius  of  the  men.  who 
made  it  that  gave  this  political  venture  Its  distinctive  character  It 
was  new  and  bold  In  this:  That  for  the  first  time  in  history  it 
set  up  a  government  on  an  explicit  and  formal  recognition  of  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  that  no  governn:>ent  can  abrogate,  and  of  the 
proposition  that  governments  derive  their  Just  jxiwers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  was  a  new  political  philosophy:  in  fact  it  was  publicly  taught 
in  a  Roman  university  by  a  Jesuit  philosopher  and  theologian  In 
lectures  that  were  published  in  1576.  Just  200  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  But  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
found:ng  fathers  was  the  first  formal  and  written  recognition  of 
these  fundamental  principles  in  the  establishment  of  a  nation. 

This  summary  statement  of  an  outstanding  historical  fact  sug- 
gests two  reflections  which  I  would  briefly  put  before  you  The 
first  is  that  the  origin  of  our  Nation  on  the  basis  of  the  formal 
acceptance  of  these  democratic  principles  of  government  gives  a 
new  and  distinctive  character  to  American  patriotism  In  older 
countries,  patriotism  is  colored  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  values 
that  are  sentimental,  by  love  of  the  land,  by  reverence  for  monu- 
ments that  dot  the  countryside  and  express  a  traditional  culture, 
and  by  pride  in  historical  achievements  that  make  a  nation's 
glory  American  patriotism  is  es.sentlally  devotion  to  an  Ideal — 
an  Ideal  that  can  perhaps  be  best  summed  up  in  principles  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  There  is  a  practical  conclu.sion  from 
this  thou'.:ht:  it  is  this:  That  the  last  immigrant  who  wiis  cleared 
through  Ellis  Island,  if  he  is  In  his  heart  resolved  to  become  an 
American  citizen  and  plodge  sincere  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  it  enshrines,  is  as  good 
an  American  as  the  descendant  of  forebears  who  disembarked  from 
the  Afa.v.^ouer  at  Plymouth  Rock,  or  from  the  i4rA:  and  Dorc  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  at  St  Marys  He  is  in  fact  a  better 
citizen  than  a  scion  of  the  colonial  family  who  toys  with  move- 
ments that  are  subversive  of  our  American  Constitution  and  de- 
structive of  our  American  Ideal. 

Another  observation  I  would  make  has  to  do  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  human  rights  which  make  up  our  American  ideal 
and  are  guaranteed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Anyone  who  reads  history  can- 
not be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  growth  of  a  Nation  there 
is  a  gradual  development  in  the  application  of  its  fundamental 
principles  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  in  point,  it  took  85  years 
for  the  recognition  of  the  essential  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law  to  bear  fruit  in  the  aljolition  of  slaven-  on  American  soil  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
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ha?  even  y«  been  fully  Implemented  tn  all  phases  of  our  national 
life  And  so  for  other  fundamental  principles — their  application 
Is  often  gradual  and  subject  to  controversy. 

In  this  matter  of  the  gradual  application  of  admitted  principles 
touching  guaranteed  human  rights,  let  me  recall  that  the  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  involves,  according  to 
the  witnesaea  of  both  reason  and  history,  the  right  to  property  In 
saying  thu  I  am  thinking  of  the  modest  property  which  is  essential 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  many,  even  more  Uian  of  the  vast  property 
which  Is  the  privilege  of  the  few — and  carries  with  it  lU  own 
peculiar  responsibility  I  am  thinking,  too.  of  the  right  to  prop- 
erty as  well  as  the  right  in  property,  and  therefore  of  a  correlative 
duty  w*  all  have  in  a  changing  economy  to  cooperate  In  establish- 
ing conditions  which  make  It  possible  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  who 
is  willing  to  work  and  to  save,  to  accumulate  property  which 
represents  security  for  himself  and  his  family. 

This  same  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
implies  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  his  dignity  as  a  human 
I>erBon  reepected.  Mnn  Is  not  made  for  industry,  but  industry  for 
man.  Man  u  not  made  for  the  state,  but  the  state  for  the  man. 
Thank  Gcd.  in  our  Republic  the  state  Is  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  man's  Inalienable  rights  come  not  from  the 
state  but  from  the  Creator.  May  otir  Federal  and  State  Oovem- 
menta  ever  maintain  this  sound  position  and  enforce  Its  mainte- 
nance in  all  relations  of  our  social.  Industrial,  and  political  life. 
To  Insure  this  in  a  demoa-acy.  one  thing  more  than  all  else  la 
necessary— a  highly  cultivated  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  a  sin- 
cere disposition  to  follow  that  sense  In  the  Nation  and  in  Its  com- 
ponent parts.  In  the  Oovemment  and  In  Its  citizenry.  In  rich  and 
poor.  In  Its  employer  and  employee  alike 

Our  country  is  now  engaged  In  a  mighty  effort  to  throw  the  full 
force  of  lu  vaat  resourcea  into  the  greatest  defense  program  of  our 
history  Thla  Is  only  a  common-sense  move  for  self -protection  In 
what  t»  fast  becoming  a  bully's  world.  The  reason  that  prompts 
US  to  do  It  is  so  obvious  that  our  Lord  made  a  parable  of  It :  "When 
a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  hts  court,  those  things  are  in  peace 
Which  be  possesseth  '  But  the  ftrong  man  armed  has  a  special 
need  of  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  keep  him  from  becom- 
ing a  bully  And  the  strong  nation  armed  has  a  special  need  of 
cultivating  In  Its  citizens  a  keen  aenae  of  right  and  wrong  lest  Its 
▼ery  strength  betray  it  Into  thinking  that  might  makes  right 
Around  the  world  U)day  men  are  in  Imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  capacity  of  being  shocked  at  the  sight  of  brute  force  standing 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  trampled  right.  Without  a  keen  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  they  are  in  danger  even  of  admiring  the  ef- 
ficiency of  brute  force,  instead  of  abhorring  its  callousness  Poland. 
Norway.  Detunark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  mute  and  martyred 
witnesses  to  the  international  need  of  this  sense  of  right  and 
wrong 

We  have  a  national  need  of  It.  too.  That  Is  why  the  most  danger- 
otis  symptom  m  American  life  today  Is  the  general  lack  of  system- 
atic cultivation  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Every  year  hun- 
dreds of  thovisanda  of  young  American  men  and  women  are  finishing 
their  education  and  taking  their  place  as  detemiinlng  units  in  a 
democratic  society  without  ever  haTlng  had  any  formal  instruction 
In  what  Is  right  and  what  la  wrong,  or  why  it  le  eo  There  is.  it  Is 
true,  a  tradition  of  what  we  like  to  call  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  It  warns  us  against  the  agitator  who  would  whisper  hate  or 
cynicism  It  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  anyone  who  would  thrust 
Into  otir  hands  the  torch  of  terrorlam  or  the  bludgeon  of  violence. 
One  Ukec  to  think,  as  wvll.  that  It  condemns  every  act  or  system  in 
which  the  strong  oppress  the  weak.  The  tradition  is  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  But  without  a  general  and  systematic 
Inculcation  of  these  principles  in  the  rising  generation,  how  long  will 
that  tradition  last?  Through  the  lack  of  any  such  inculcation,  bow 
much  is  that  tradition  already  weakened? 

On  one  point  let  us  make  no  mistake.  Academically,  these  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  that  underlie  our  Anwrlcan  tradition  do 
not  go  beyond  the  field  of  nattiral  ethics.  Practically,  however,  no 
people  has  ever  kept  a  clear  hold  on  them  except  throtigh  the 
medium  of  revealed  religion.  Historically  it  is  evident  that  the 
moral  code  revealed  by  Ood  to  Moses  on  Slnal.  confirmed  In  con- 
tent, refined  in  motive,  and  buttressed  in  sanction  through  the  ful- 
filling revelation  of  Ood  In  Christ,  has  been  the  one  means  through 
which  these  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong  have  been 
kept  definite  In  themselves  and  made  effective  in  human  society. 
Chesterton.  In  characteristic  paradox,  gave  expression  to  this  pro- 
found and  practical  truth  when  he  said.  "Take  away  the  .super- 
natural and  you  have  left  not  the  natural  but  the  unnatural." 
Was  it  not  an  instinctive  Christian  perception  of  the  same  truth 
that  inspired  Washington  to  voice  the  warning  tliat  "reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  eipect  that  national  morality  can 
prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle  "? 

If  Washington  weie  writing  his  Parewell  Address  today  he  would. 
I  am  sure,  stre.ss  the  further  point  that  experience  forbids  us  to 
expect  that  religious  principle  can  be  generally  Inculcated  In  any 
other  way  than  the  way  In  which  the  principles  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  are  Inctilcafesd;  1.  e..  by  formal  education  that 
is  part  of  the  school  training  which  a  child  receives  In  this 
connection.  I  shall  make  a  statement  that  is  very  broad  but  utterly 
obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  history.  It  is  this:  "No  nation  with 
schools  was  ever  blessed  with  tbs  maintenance  of  religlovis  prin- 
ciple In  Its  citizens  unless  those  schools  made  provision  for  the 
Instruction  of  children   In  the  religion  of  their  parents."     Wash- 


ington did  not  stress  this  further  point  for  the  simple  reason 
that  It  was  taken  for  granted  in  his  day.  It  was  in  Washington's 
day.  in  1787.  that  Congress  enacted  the  Northwest  Ordinance, 
which  until  1835  continued  to  t>e  the  ttasic  law  in  what  Is  now 
our  State  of  Michigan  That  ordinance  contained  this  significant 
provision:  '  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  toe  encouraged."  Does  not  the 
plain  reading  of  these  words  make  us  think  of  schools  In  which 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  a'ere  to  be  taught?  Does  not 
the  same  plain  reading  of  these  words  prove  that  Washington 
and  his  contemporaries  simply  took  it  for  granted  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  were  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  which 
were  thus  to  be  forever  encouraged?  Can  any  possible  reading 
of  these  words  twist  them  Into  an  encouragement  of  the  kind  of 
school  In  which  religion  and  morality  art  rigidly  excluded  In  the 
purstilt  of   knowledge? 

Here  let  us  guard  against  a  misunderstanding  When  a  Catho- 
lic epokeaman  pleads  for  the  restoration  of  the  religious  and  moral 
element  in  American  education,  he  Is  Immediately  tuspected  of 
making  a  special  plea  for  the  allocation  of  tax  funds  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  parochial  schools.  Right  now  I  am  not  thinking  of 
our  parochial  schools.  Their  future  Is  safe  In  the  generosity  of 
Catholic  parents  who  appreciate  what  they  give  over  and  atmve 
the  bare  essentials  of  religious  and  moral  Instruction,  in  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  our  fellow  cltleens  an  the  recent  history  of  Michi- 
gan attests,  and  In  the  justice  of  our  courts. 

No  government  in  the  Union  need  worry,  no  government  In  the 
Onion  does  worry  about  the  parochial  schools  as  carrying  any  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  American  free  Institutions  Prankly,  I 
am  thinking  of  our  public  system  of  education  which  belongs  to  all 
of  us  and  must,  in  varying  degree,  be  used  by  all  of  uh.  Any  gov- 
ernment that  takes  to  heart  the  warning  of  Washington  may  well 
worry  about  our  present  public  system  of  edtx^tton  as  carrying  a 
dire  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  our  American  free  Institutions. 
We  may  all  well  worry  about  the  soul  of  America.  For  the  soul  of 
America  is  In  Imminent  danger  of  being  starved.  Its  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  Is  tn  imminent  danger  of  being  blunted  in  a  system  of 
public  education  that  makes  no  provision  for  the  rellgloits  and  moral 
training  of  lu  future  cititrens.  And  America  without  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  cannot  continue  to  be  the  America  of  Washington: 
America  without  a  soul  can  become  a  Russia  overnight. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  are  heirs  to  a  Catholic  tradi- 
tion which  fosters,  with  a  preclseneas  and  authority  that  are 
unique,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  To  hold  to 
that  tradition,  to  make  It  count  in  our  own  everyday  lives,  to  hand 
it  on  to  our  children  with  Its  same  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  bend  every  effort  to  get  otir  fellow  citiaens  to  face  the  facts 
and.  In  a  way  ttiat  Is  fair  to  all.  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  questions 
that  touch  the  soul  of  America;  this  Is.  I  am  convinced,  to  make 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  permanence  of  a  nation  conceived 
In  liberty  which  representa  for  us  the  crowning  result  of  the  work 
of  Columbtu. 
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Mr.  KUNKEL,     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  tn  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech,  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  September  16,  1940. 

Good  evening,  friends  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District. 

Last  Saturday  Congress  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  the  compulsory  military  training  and  servloe  bill.  It  Is 
the  first  tinie  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  we  have 
adopted  compulsory  military  service  In  the  armed  forces  in  peace- 
time.   I  want  to  discuss  the  bill  a  little. 

In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between 
volimtary  enlistment  as  now  being  conducted:  secondly,  the  call 
for  volunteers;  and.  thirdly,  compulsory  service  At  present  we  are 
securing  men  for  the  Army  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Under  this 
method  the  Oovemment  oflTers  various  Inducements  to  Its  citisens 
BO  that  they  may  decide  to  take  Army  life  as  a  career  and  enlist 
for  a  S-year  term  subject  to  reenllstment  at  the  end  of  the  t«7n 
If  they  so  desire  Up  until  last  May  there  was  a  limit  placed  upon 
the  number  of  men  who  could  enlist  In  the  Regular  Army  In  May 
these  restrictions  were  lifted  and  the  voluntary  enlistments  Jumped 
from  9,402  in  May  to  23.443  In  June  and  to  SIMS  in  July  Esti- 
mates for  August  indicate  that  August  enlistments  will  be  over 
40.000.     An  Increase  from  $21  to  »30  in  pay  will  shortly  bs  effective 
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And  should  be  *  further  stimulation  to  enlistments  A  call  for  vol- 
unteers Is  Issued  by  the  President  at  a  time  when  a  war  or  a  national 
emergency  requiring  the  use  of  troops  confronts  the  country  It 
has  been  used  extensively  in  this  country  In  the  past,  but  It  has 
never  worked  satiBfaclorlly  and  has  been  open  to  serious  objections. 
Compulsory  military  service  consists  of  the  rrglsterlng  of  available 
manpower  within  certain  limits  and  the  drawing  by  lot  of  those  men. 
We  adopted  this  method  during  the  last  war,  and  It  has  been  almct 
universally  agreed  ever  since  that  this  method  will  be  adopted  if  and 
When  we  get  Into  another  war.  The  men  so  conscripted  go  directly 
Into  the  Army  «nd  are  held  there  during  the  duration  of  the  war 
or  emergency.  ThU  type  of  conscription  Is  entirely  different  from 
military  training,  and  this  fact  has  been  universally  recognized. 
Indeed,  in  lU  Ant  convention  In  1919.  the  American  Legion,  at 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  adopted  certain  resolutions  on  military  policy. 
These  reaolutiona  came  as  near  expressing  the  universal  opinion  of 
■II  war  veterans  as  any  statement  I  can  now  recall  The  Legion  had 
cl<>arly  in  mizul  the  dUtlnctlon  between  military  training  and  mili- 
tary aemoe.  becauM  th<-lr  second  resolution  said:  "We  favor  the 
adrption  of  military  training,  and  that  the  administration  of  such 
policy  rhall  be  removed  from  the  complete  control  of  any  exclu- 
sively mlUt«ry  organization  or  caste "  And  the  third  resolution 
said  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  connpulsory  military  service  in 
tune  of  peace  "  Personally  I  favor  the  system  of  selective  service 
tn  wartime  It  is  unquestionably  more  adequate,  more  fair,  and 
more  reliable  than  the  method  of  taming  calls  for  volunteer*.  The 
basic  questions  presented  by  the  conscription  bill  was.  Shcmld  this 
country  take  a  long  stride  toward  establishing  totalitarUn  govern- 
ment at  home  In  order  to  protect  Itself  against  possible  attack  from 
totalitarian  nations  abroad?  Should  we  establish  a  permanent 
peacetime  conscription  policy  and  throw  sixteen  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men  under  the  risk  of  being  called  to  service  at  a  time  wh»n 
most  of  the  evidence  available  Indicates  we  are  not  prepared  to 
house,  clothe,  or  equip  them?  My  experience  Is  that  most  people 
tend  to  overlook  the  very  real  dangers  which  are  presented  by  either 
alternative  People  who  oppose  peacetime  conscription  have  a 
tendency  to  Ignore  or  minimize  possible  future  danger  from  Hitler. 
People  who  favor  conscription  tend  to  take  the  view  that  we  can 
adopt  totalitarian  methods  and  shed  them  at  will,  yet  history  m 
many,  many  Inatancee  has  Indicated  that  this  can  rarely  be  done. 
Personally  I  feel  that  there  is  danger  on  both  sides,  but  that  the 
danger  of  going  totalitarian  at  home,  and  thereby  losing  the  rights 
and  liberties  we  seek  to  preserve,  in  the  very  process  of  trying  to 
preserve  them,  la  greater  and  more  certain.  With  our  attention 
riveted  on  the  horrifying  strength  of  the  German  war  machine.  It  la 
only  natural  that  we  have  constantly  in  our  minds  the  impending 
danger  from  that  direction. 

The  other  danger  is  invisible,  unseen,  and  has  not  been  experienced 
personally  by  any  of  us  in  our  lifetimes  and  so  we  tend  to  regard  't 
a^  remote,  nonexistent  and  impossible  Nevertheless,  it  Is  real  and 
present  and  deadly  dangerous  It  was  brought  home  to  me  very 
clearly  during  the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the 
debates  in  the  House  In  which  some  speakers  clearly  Indicated  their 
opinion  that  we  must  establi&h  a  dictatorship  to  preserve  democracy. 
Senator  Minton  said  straight  out  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  we  must  "out-Hltler  Hitler  "  Senator  Pi3»per.  of  Florida,  has 
stated  in  a  public  Interview  that  he  thinks  Congress  should  vote  a 
dictatorship  because  the  Congress  can  vote  It  out  again  when  It  so 
desires.  If  this  Is  so.  then  history  for  the  past  5.000  years  Is  all 
wrong  It  i.s  this  strong  undercurrent  of  sentiment  that  has  made 
me  alive  to  the  dangers  of  this  policy. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  certain  phases  of  the  bill.  It  has 
been  so  universally  called  a  military-training  bill  that  people 
generally  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  required  service  Is  limited  to  1 
year  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plain  provisions  of  the  bill  can  require 
as  much  as  10  or  more  years  of  service  for  those  selected  under  Its 
terms  Again,  those  who  are  drafted  are  Immediately  placed  right 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  then  declares  that  the 
national  interest  Is  imperiled,  they  remain  in  the  Army  until  Con- 
gress rtpeals  that  declaration  No  declaration  of  war.  not  even  a 
declarrttion  of  emergency  by  Congress  Is  required,  not  even  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Nation  is  imperiled,  but  merely  a  declaration  that  the 
nation.U  interest  Is  Imperiled,  and  then  the  boyi  are  in  permanently. 
Pvirth'-rmore.  this  Is  not  In  any  se:i.se  of  the  word  an  emergency 
measure  although  the  measure  runs  only  until  1945  and  must  be 
renewed  then  The  bill  sets  out  that  this  Is  a  permanent  p«ilicy  of 
the  Uiuted  States  quite  clearly  Tlie  draftees  may  l>e  trained  or  may 
be  called  upon  to  serve  any  place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  While 
It  Is  stated  that  not  more  than  900  000  will  be  culled  Into  service,  yet 
we  immediately  place  under  the  risk  of  call  16.500.000  men  to  say 
nothiiig  of  the  effect  upon  their  parents  and  relatives  Doing  this, 
of  course,  vastly  affects  their  lives  and  the  social,  economic,  and' 
spiritual  .structure  of  the  Nation  Furthermoie  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  call  Uiese  men  Into  the  Regular  armed  service 
under  complete  military  control  each  year  at  the  rate  of  900.000  per 
year,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  Cc ^g-e^■s  must  ar«t  vote 
the  appropriation  to  take  care  of  them  But  when  Congress  onre 
adopts  the  pc.icy  of  peacttime  ctm<cripticn  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
Congress  would  hesitate  to  vote  appropriations  to  carry  that  policy 
Into  eff-HTt  Personally  I  am  mo,<t  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  th:s 
policy  .•»t  this  time,  but  since  we  have  adapted  It.  I  intend  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  n.ake  It  effective  We  have  agret-d  to 
tnke  the  risks  by  passing  the  bill,  so  now  we  must  bend  every  effort 
to  get  Its  benefita. 


Slnc<-  the  Nation  hns  dec;ded  that  the  policy  Is  necessary  and  that 
the  danger  from  abroad  outweighs  the  domestic  danger  it  creates  w^e 
must  all  unite  wholeheartedly  in  rendering  the  policy  as  effective  as 
possible  Let  me  call  attention  to  seme  of  the  questions  which  are 
Involved  In  reaching  a  decision  of  whether  peacetime  conscr.ption 
should  be  adopted  at  this  time  What  practical  benefit  will  we  get 
from  it?  Secretary  Knox  has  testifled  that  the  Navy  does  not  need 
additional  manpower.  In  fact  has  a  waiting  list  of  7.000  men  and 
that  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Navy  would  have  any  trouble  getting 
all  the  enlistments  it  required  in  the  future.  The  Army  does  not 
have  facilities  to  hoiise  or  equip  any  appreciable  number  of  con- 
scripts at  this  time  and  probably  will  not  have  the  housing  until 
next  spring,  if  then  Just  a  short  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  only 
75.000  troops  could  be  completely  equipped  with  modern  mechan.zed 
equipment  and  William  Knud.<«n  has  said  It  would  be  1942  before 
there  would  be  complete  equipment  for  750.000  and  General  Mar- 
shall's testimony  substiintlates  this.  We  have  more  than  that  many 
men  on  hand  right  now.  counting  es'-lroate<l  enlistments.  Need  for 
conscripting  additional  manpower  will  therefore  not  be  necessary 
before  the  present  available  forces  are  completely  and  thoroughly 
trained  as  a  sound  nucleus  around  which  to  build  a  larger  nghtlng 
force  and  until  we  have  the  equipment  with  which  to  train  the 
manpower  we  draft  The  European  war  has  demonstrated  that  a 
small  force  of  highly  trained  soldier  mechanics  properly  equipped, 
and  thorotighly  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  nuurhines 
they  lue.  can  defeat  many  times  their  number  of  partially  trained 
civilian  conscripts  regardless  of  how  courageous  the  latter  may  be. 
What  Is  needed  is  not  so  much  men  trained  In  squads  right  and 
other  movements  needed  on  the  parade  ground  as  It  Is  for  a  highly 
trained  permanent  force  sufficient  in  number  to  man  exj)ertly  the 
new  weapons  as  they  are  produced  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Prance  all  had  compul.sory  military  train- 
ing In  peacetime.  In  arguing  on  behalf  of  conscription,  the  fate  of 
these  countries  Is  pointed  to,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  conscrip- 
tion and  had  had  It  for  years.  Is  ignored  Conscription  Is  no  sure 
cure-all  In  itself.  Now  that  we  have  con.scrlptlon,  it  Is  more  es- 
sential than  ever  to  get  the  supplies  to  Justify  It.  The  experience  of 
Great  Britain  In  sending  masses  of  trained  srldiers  Into  Prance 
without  adequate  material  convinces  me  that  even  highly  trained 
troops  must  be  properly  equipped. 

After  the  World  War  America  locked  with  supreme  disfavor  upon 
conscription  for  service  In  the  armed  forces  tn  peacetime.  England 
avoided  Including  the  conscription  program  for  service  In  her  armed 
forces  until  the  day  war  was  declared:  prrviously  she  had  a  program 
of  conscription  for  training  only.  Canada  has  only  recently  pas.sed 
a  conscription  act,  and  In  It  has  limited  service  of  her  conscripts  to 
her  own  borders  In  other  words,  in  every  country  identified  as 
having  a  democratic  form  of  government  peacetime  conscription  for 
service  has  not  been  used  Wartime  conscription  is  definitely 
limited  by  the  very  psychology  of  the  situation  to  the  duration  of 
the  war.  In  1918  the  armistice  virtually  ended  wartime  conscrip- 
tion. Permanent  peacetime  conscription  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  once  established,  almost  Invariably  becomes  a  fixed  and 
enduring  policy.  My  own  personal  view  Is  that  this  matter  could 
be  handled  by  voluntary  enlistments,  as  we  are  now  doing,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  the  amount  of  equipment  on  hand  exceeds  the 
amount  cf  men  available.  I  do  not  believe  In  a  call  for  volunteers, 
because  that  method  is  Inferior  to  the  system  of  selective  service 
and  is  apt  to  cripple  industry  by  getting  men  whose  services  are 
valuable  into  the  armed  forces  when  their  .services  are  more  valuable 
In  some  key  Industry.  If  a  definite  emergency  or  a  definite  war 
situation  does  arise,  then  selective  service  can  and  should  be  adopted 
Immediately,  as  was  done  in  England.  In  the  meantime  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  trained  men  can  be  met  through  the  system  cf 
military  training,  where  the  obligation  is  only  for  training  and  not 
fur  service  with  the  armed  forces  e.\ccpt  In  the  event  of  war  or  an 
emergency.  Such  a  method  would  meet  every  defcn.^e  need  and  yet 
not  risk  a  military  dictatorship.  Naturally,  everyone  wants  to 
promote  national  defense  lu  every  possible  way. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  about  up.  and  I  am  sorry  that  It  Is.  as  I 
have  a  number  cf  things  I  should  like  to  discuss  further  oii  this 
subject  However.  I  shall  be  back  again  next  Monday  night  at  this 
same  time  and  this  same  station. 

Good  night. 


Incrcaj^e  of  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  L.  iMARSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following  table  showing 
imports  of  manufactured  items  in  1932  and  in  1939.  I  feel 
that  the  American  laborer  and  businessman  are  entitled  to 
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know  to  what  extent  the  Impcvts  have  been  increasing  while 

our  unemployment  rolls  have  also  been  increasing. 

Vmlut  of  imporU  of  aeUcted  flnWied  manufaetwvrs,  1932  and  1939 


Clortra  mixl  wstrbM,  etc .^........ 

Mu.«ioal  in»trunu'nt3 ..._ 

HcH'niiflr  «a«1  i>ro|«>flBional  InstniiDpfits 

rtao(<i|(ni|>hk- Koods         ...•_—.—. 

Soti(>  ami  tolUl  (>ri*|isriUinns „.„ . 

Kiplr»»lvr»  ....... 

rvniraL«.  paints.  mkI  variiiatMS    ... 

Medlc-'nitl  sn<l  (tliarmatvutkal  [nvparatioot .... 

Aulnnwihilpp  «n<l  other  vebielMi 

Acnrullur:*!  machinery . .... . 

As(<n>t<«  inaiiufiuTtun-*  ........ ....... 

risy  prrvlori*  

illaiM  mmnulm-Uur*    .............^..«......._... 

rrtrub-uiii  ni)iniif»(  tuns . ... ..... 

I'sjirr  nianiif-M-tiirrs „. .... 

Woo<l  nuuiufsciitfes -..._.-......,_ .. 

Mi»olUiw<>u>  i4'tUk!  prodiKrU 

RtiMwr  miuiiifantire^  

ColtoB  iiianii/x-turMi .... 

FUu,  b<-ni|>.  sill  rsmir  manufariUTM ..^.. 

Wool  msnu'iicdim 

Pilk  manufa<-tiire«  

Kavun  iDnnu/acturw . 

Toh«cr»>  msniifsrf  are*  

lodustrisl.  oiTlce.  and  prtnttns  maefaiiKry 

Electru-al  mschinery 


losa 


1930 


4. 
3. 

». 

M. 

I 

s. 

». 

lU, 

II, 
ft. 

2. 

s, 

4, 

1, 


Ml.  000 

ft,'/.  (WO 

4tiw.  ami 
371.  (im 

44.x  tUI 

.■■311.  (on 
Mi.nnn 

>A,  OU) 

!i7\nno 

M7,  (IIW 

rfl.mio 

\V..(»*) 
V16.0UI 

442.  (ni 

WM  nri) 

9fiiW.  Ull 
873.  (M» 
K».  (110 

«n,  iKJu 

f.2l.0HJ 

as.  mn 
HUU,  uoo 
M9,UUU 


110,137.914 

I.74fl,ftSl 
7.  MM,  7JJ 
3.01.'..  a  O 
4IIV.924 
1.  ftlK.  S72 
5.  .'laV.  K70 
Z<>4t,5T.S 
i.aa.77i 

9.  lLZaS4 

K  4S7.  n.s 

i.  li.V777 

4:i.,S4(i.838 

l^K.  7V3.442 

IZMS.I.V) 

10.464.212 

IH2.  4M.<m 

37.  MH.  mil 

2.\  2i2,  r,22 

IH.  AM.«IIM 

7.  MS.  4<W 

11,307.  7.'a 

»  A3H   IM 

7,  973.  231 
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Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

I  OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Tuesday.  October  8. 1940 


(ADDRESS   BY   aBDEU3E   A    HILL.   JR. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of 
George  A.  Hill.  Jr.,  member  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Business  Advisory  Council,  and  president  of  the  Houston 
Oil  Co..  of  Houston,  at  the  council's  dinner.  October  3,  1940, 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  concerning  the  Honorable  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  are  most  appropriate. 

Along  with  President  Roosevelt,  few  men  in  the  history  of 
our  Government  have  been  so  signally  honored.  The  high 
honors  which  the  Congress  recently  so  willingly  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Jones  by  retaining  him  as  head  of  the  R.  P.  C, 
with  his  Cabinet  duties  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  bespeak 
the  confidence  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  in  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  leadership. 

The  statutory  functions  of  Uie  Department  of  Commerce  are  to 
foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  industries,  and  the  transpor- 
Utlon  interests  of  the  United  Statai. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Inland  Waterways  Corporation.  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Patent  Office.  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics within  the  Department  of  Cofnmerce. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  and  the  United  States  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
Commission  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Textile  Foundation:  Council  of  National  Defense;  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education;  Smithsonian  Institution;  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission;  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commission; 
National  Munitions  Contrtjl  Board;  United  States  New  York  World's 
Pair  Commission;  United  States  Coronado  Exposition  Commiaalon; 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington;  National  Arctiives  Council; 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission:  Committee  on  Regulations,  In- 
secUclde  Act;  Central  SUttaUcal  CSommlttee;  National  Resources 
Committee;  National  Bmeigency  OtmncU;  and  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics. 

The  acUvltles  of  the  E)epartment  include  poptilation.  agricultural 
snd  other  censuses;  coUection.  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  com- 
mercial statistics;  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce: 
coastal  and  geodetic  surveys;  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws; 
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inspection  of  vesaeU;  establishment  of  commodity  wetghu.  meas- 
ures, and  standards;  supervision  of  the  Issuance  of  patenu  and  the 
registration  of  trade-marks,  print  a  and  labels;  the  promotion  and 
development  of  air  commerce,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
aids  to  air  navigation,  the  cerUfication  of  airmen,  the  Inspection 
and  registration  of  aircraft,  and  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  regu- 
laUons  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938;  super- 
vision of  the  issuance  of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  the 
benefit  of  agrictilture.  commerce,  and  navigation,  including  weather 
service  for  aviation,  and  the  publication  of  climatic  statistics; 
development  of  inland  waterway  transportation;  and  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  Government -owned  barge  lines,  aiui  numerous 
other  functions  concerning  these  activities  and  related  subjects. 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  had  lU  poweta  sod 
duties  administered  by  Secretaries  of  Commerce  of  great  capsdtj 
and  distinction;  but.  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
abUltles  and  capacities  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  incuxn- 
tjent.  it  may  be  recorded  as  sober  fact  that  no  man.  throughout  the 
history  of  this  great  Department,  baa  ever  come  into  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  admlnistnitlon  clothed  with  as  long  and  as  dlTcrslflcd 
an  acttial  experience  in  public  and  private  administraUoo  of  busi- 
ness, conunerce.  snd  industry:  with  ss  detailed  and  as  Intlmsts 
an  actual  knowledge  of  the  important  and  variegated  instrumcntsU- 
ties  of  commerce;  with  as  tireless  and  as  aasidtious  and  ss  pro- 
longed a  devotion  to  tlie  solution  of  the  problems  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  under  the  American  system  of  individual 
Initiative  and  free  enterprise;  and  with  as  conspicuous  an  aciiieve- 
ment,  starting  from  scratch,  and  fortified  solely  by  an  endowment 
of  the  natural  qualities  tiuit  have  brought  great  distinction  and 
great  achievement  to  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Many  of  you  are  famUlar  with  the  unprecedented  and  unparalleled 
public  record  of  Mr  Jones  since  he  became  a  towering  flgtue  on  the 
national  scene  after  his  original  appointment  by  President  Hoover 
on  the  Board  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  at  the 
time  of  its  creation.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  since 
learned  to  properly  evaluate  and  appreciate,  in  his  distinguished 
public  service,  the  unremitting  diligence,  the  penetrating  and  far- 
seeing  Insight,  the  broad  understanding,  the  astute  negotiation  and 
quiet  execution,  the  strong  will,  and  Indefatigable  application,  the 
faithful  and  patriotic  devotion  to  national  duty  which  have  marked 
ills  public  career;  but  few  of  you  have  been  privileged  to  know, 
and  to  have  observed,  over  a  period  of  35  years,  the  steady,  pains- 
taking, arduous,  embattled,  and  brUllant  march  to  the  heights  that 
this  country  boy  from  Tennessee  has  waged  in  the  private  field  of 
commercial,  civic,  patriotic.  «nd  philanthropic  fields  of  endeavor. 

Jesse  Holmsn  Jones  t)egan  his  business  career  tn  the  State  of 
Texas  a  poor  boy  with  no  means  except  nntinv's  bounty — a  powerful 
and  commanding  physlqxie.  strong,  nigged  character,  a  powerful 
mentality,  a  clear  vls4on  that  extended  beyond  the  most  remote 
horizon,  a  superb  courage,  and  an  energy  almost  without  limit. 

Among  the  earliest  enterprises  which  he  entered  was  the  lumber 
business.  In  which  he  early  became  a  successful  leader.  As  a 
natural  sequence  his  Instinct  and  capacity  to  build  found  continu- 
ing expression  In  the  construction  and  operation  of  great  offiea 
buildings,  hotels,  theaters,  apartment  btiildings.  and  many  special- 
ized structures,  to  acconunodate  the  banks,  publications,  mortgage 
companies,  and  commercial  institutions  that  he  developed.  As  he 
progressed  In  his  career  he  became  the  head  of  an  ever-widening 
group  of  commercial  activities,  until  the  Important  properties  which 
he  had  bullded  In  Houston  and  throughout  IVxas  extended  to  most 
Important  properties  in  New  York  City  as  well,  and  until  these 
varied  expressions  of  his  building  genius  represented  a  gross  property 
valuation  In  excess  ot  $100,000,000. 

In  his  stride  he  developed  one  of  tlie  greatest  t>anklng  Institutions 
of  the  South  and  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the  region,  and 
a  great  radio  enterprise  in  the  region  of  his  principal  commercial 
and  business  activities. 

Paralleling  tbls  activity.  Mr.  Jones  was  doing  more  than  his 
part  as  a  farseeing  civic  leader  and  Industrial  builder.  In  1913, 
when  the  plans  were  t>elng  laid  for  the  development  of  Houston  as 
a  great  Inland  (>ort,  Mr.  Jones  became  the  chairman  of  the  Houston 
Harbor  Board,  serving  without  compensation,  and  saw  steamship 
service  finally  established  In  1915.  and  the  commencement  of  the 
city's  rapid  advancement  until  it  is  now  the  third  port,  in  tonnage, 
in  the  Nation. 

In  the  first  World  War.  in  July  of  1917.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed 
director  general  of  the  Department  of  MUltary  ReUef  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  This  department  was  one  of  the  major  divisions 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  comprised  bureaus  of  camp  service,  canteen 
service,  motor  service,  sanitary  service,  medical  service,  and  con- 
stnicUon,  and  during  the  18  months  in  which  he  supenrlsed  Its 
activities,  remarkable  results  were  obtained  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  soldiers  and  saUors  and  In  contributing  to  their  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  well-being.  Among  these  aclUevemcnts  wsre 
the  maintenance  of  canteens  and  rest  sUtlons  at  700  railroad  and 
embarkation  points,  the  Improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
arotmd  camps,  the  organlratlon  of  61  base  iKJspltals,  and  the  re- 
cruiting of  45  ambulance  companies  of  134  men  each,  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  Army.  He  performed  this  task  with  such  ability, 
zeal,  and  success  that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
war  council  In  Deceml)er  1918,  and  rendered  valuable  service  during 
the  period  of  demobUiaatlon.  The  following  spring  he  was  an 
American  delegate  to  the  Bed  Ooss  Conference  at  Cannes  and 
Geneva,  and  was  among  those  instrumental  in  the  orgsnlsstian 
at  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  ttic  World. 
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At  about  the  same  period.  Ifr.  Jones,  realizing  the  Importance  of 
adequate  and  untned  support  of  the  various  relief,  character  build- 
ing, and  charitable  Institutions  of  the  city  of  Houston,  became  one 
of  the  leading  organisers  of  the  Houston  Community  Chest,  and 
has  always  been  a  liberal  donor  to  the  charitable,  cultural,  patriotic, 
•nd  business  institutions  of  his  city 

As  a  strong  and  vital  force  in  the  national  councils  of  his  party. 
Mr  Jones  was  selected  In  1934  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  Its  campaign  of  that  year  In  1928 
he  electrified  the  country  by  posting  his  personal  check  for  8250.000 
to  secure  the  n4tlonal  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
city  of  Houston:  and  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  transferred  a 
campaign  conunlttee  deficit  Into  a  surplus 

In  1933  the  preeminent  business  capacity  of  Mr  Jones  was  co 
well  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  memt)er8  of  the  Democratic 
Party  nominated  by  President  Herbert  Hoc/er  for  membership  on 
the  newly  created  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  after 
the,iAmiguratlon  of  President  Roosevelt  In  1933.  Mr  Jones  became 
the  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  for 
more  than  7  years  has  revealed  to  the  Nation  a  record  of  outstanding 
•ervlcp  that  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  man  In  public  life.  The 
story  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  during  the  early 
period  of  hit  •dmlnlstratlon.  when  its  operations  encompassed  the 
salvation  of  Innumerable  banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies  and 
Industrial  units.  Is  one  of  the  brilliant  public  achievements  of 
OUT  time 

You  are  all  familiar  with  his  surpassing  accomplishments  as 
Federal  Loan  Administrator.  When  all  of  the  great  lending  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Including  the  RFC.  the  Federal  Housing 
Admini-stratlon.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  placed  under  h!s 
Jurisdiction,  with  his  agencies  expanding  and  his  duties  Increasing, 
we  are  now  witnessing  the  great  aid  being  extended  to  our  national- 
defense  program,  through  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  these 
extraordinary  national  fadllUes. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  are  due  to  the  possession  by  Mr. 
Jones,  m  a  remarkable  degree,  of  those  qualities  of  head,  heart. 
and  mind  that  mark  him  as  a  forthright,  brilliant,  astute,  patriotic 
citizen  of  his  city.  State,  and  Nation,  and  posoesklng  withal  a 
humility  that  opens  up  ths  avenue  of  learnlnR  from  his  humb'est 
•dviser:  that  contains  a  loyalty  that  binds  to  him  Innumerable 
aseoriates  and  employees  who  have  a  faithful  attachment;  and  a 
llfcerallty  that  seeks  to  preserve  faith  and  hope  and  self-respect  In 
the  search  of  Jobs  for  his  supplicants.  Instead  of  the  passing  gift  or 
dole:  and  a  sense  of  stewardship  over  what  ha*  come  to  him  In 
worldly  goods,  for  the  use  and  t>eneflt  of  the  community  r«rved 
and  the  contented  workers  Involved  Likewise.  Mr  Jones  has  been 
a  good  steward  In  public  life.  The  people's  business  he  has  cherUhed 
as  c'os  ly  as.  even  nun-  closely  than,  hl.n  own  He  has  not  worked 
tirelessly  and  with  prolcnged  hours,  with  the  great  prob'ems  of 
finance  which  came  before  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
In  an  effirt  to  make  a  name  for  himself  He  already  nossessed 
national  fame  He  roncelved  of  thi*  work  as  a  great  pi:bllc  duty 
and  hr  has  preserved  the  public  Interest  In  the  highest  degree. 

The  Nation  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  elevation  of  Jesse  Hol- 
man  "ones  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Business 
Advisory  Council,  with  Mr  Jones  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
accept   his  patriotic   leadership   with   much  satisfaction   and   jrreat 


ooaatience. 


The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  above  head- 
ing the  New  Deal  has  come  out  with  a  bit  of  political  propa- 
ganda which  goes  even  further  than  usual  in  its  New  Deal 
Insolence.  For  Instance,  the  New  D?al  says  that  its  foreign 
policy  is  to  keep  us  cut  of  war:  to  keep  alive  and  preserve 
American  rights;  to  prepare  for  ary  eventualities  In  the 
two  Americas  against  foreign  aggression,  making  full  use  of 
the  capnclties  of  the  American  people  for  defense. 

What  American  does  not  want  to  keep  out  of  war?  What 
American  docs  not  want  to  preserve  all  American  rights? 
What  American  does  not  want  to  make  full  use  of  our 
mighty  capacities  for  defense? 

In  abrogating  to  itself  alone  the  desires  which  bum  in 
every  American  breast,  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  make  a 
division  of  patriotism,  to  set  itself  on  high  as  the  only  group 
appointed  to  lead  the  defense  of  America. 


Any  loyal  American  will  resent  this  impudent  assumption. 
The  loyal  American  believes  there  can  he  no  division  in 
either  political  party  over  our  hopes  for  a  solution  of  the 
dangers  besetting  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  no  division  over  this  question 
of  defense.  But  there  is  a  question,  a  mighty  big  question, 
terrible  in  its  portent,  how  this  defense  can  be  brought  about. 
And  here  there  is  a  division  wide  enough  for  anyone  to  see. 

That  question  is  how  we  can  best  go  about  keeping  out  of 
war,  how  we  can  preserve  American  rights  the  best,  how  we 
can  make  use  of  our  capacities  for  defense.  Can  these  three 
goals,  for  which  every  American  yearns  with  heart  and  soul, 
be  brought  about  by  the  Government  going  it  alone,  along 
political  lines,  or  by  Government  and  business  working  hand 
in  hand  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  toward  the  common 
end? 

Without  question  the  second  method  is  the  way  to  achieve 
results.  Another  question  follows  naturally.  What  party  is 
better  able  to  bring  about  this  cooperation  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful defense?  Is  it  the  party  which  fights  private  enter- 
prise, as  the  New  Deal  has  been  doing?  Is  it  the  party  de- 
voted to  business  baiting,  to  restrictive  and  unfriendly  legis- 
lation, to  vituperation  and  sterile  planning,  such  as  has  char- 
acterized New  Deal  actions  the  last  7  years? 

Or  will  this  cooperation  which  we  must  have  to  make  our 
defense  program  a  success  be  brotight  about  by  the  party 
which  has  worked  to  prevent  excesses,  which  has  fought  the 
concentration  of  political  and  economic  power  in  Washing- 
ton, the  party  which  is  headed  by  a  man  who  can  get  co- 
operation from  business  because  he  knows  business  and  is  a 
businessman,  the  Republican  Party  headed  by  Wendell  L. 
Willkie. 

The  answer  is  plain.  Wendell  Willkie  knows  the  strongest 
defense  we  can  have  is  putting  in  order  our  house  at  home. 
He  would  mobilize  the  country  to  end  economic  stagnation, 
he  would  have  the  four  horses  of  the  farm,  the  factory,  labor, 
and  consumer,  pullins  evenly  on  the  common  load. 

Contrast  the  records  of  the  two  men  who  are  asking  to 
be  elected  in  November  to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  Nation 
the  next  4  years.  President  Roosevelt  is  a  man  without 
business  experience.  IDecpite  family  influence,  his  business 
liie  was  a  failure  before  he  got  into  politico.  By  contrast,  his 
politics  was  successful.  It  became  a  habit  with  him  to  think 
of  every  issue  in  pjlitical  terms  and  he  could  not  break  this 
habit  when  it  came  to  national  defense.  This  is  shown  by 
his  speeches  on  preparedness  and  by  the  muddled  actions  he 
has  taken  to  rearm  this  country. 

Consider  Wendell  Willkie.  a  self-made  man  who  came  up 
the  hard  way  through  business  life  until  he  reached  the  top. 
But  an  amateur  in  politics.  Wendell  Willkie  thinks  in  terms 
of  getting  things  done,  not  in  how  someone's  political  for- 
tunes might  be  advanced.  He  would  never  think  of  attempt- 
ing to  fool  the  people  with  easy  talk  of  military  supplies  "on 
order";  of  suppressing  for  political  purposes  vital  prepared- 
ness Information  such  as  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Stettinius  committee  for  mobilizing  industry  in  national 
defense. 

I  want  to  lead  the  fight  for  peace — 

Says  Wendell  Willkie— 

I  know  how  to  lead  that  fight.     I  will  lead  this  Nation  back  to 
work.     The  first  step  toward  peace  is  to  put  a  Job  in  every  heme 
The  second   step  toward   peace   Is  to  mobilize  American   lndU3trv 
for  the  production  of  armaments.  ' 

And  he  can  get  the  job  done. 

But  with  America  armed.  Wendell  Willkie  would  not  use 
that  strength  for  warlike  purposes.  He  has  pledged  the 
American  people  many  times  that  he  would  never  send  an 
American  boy  to  fight  on  European  soil.  He  abhors  war  with 
the  horror  only  a  man  who  actually  has  engaged  in  the  bloody 
business  on  the  battlefield  itself  can  have.     He  says: 

Uke  a  great  many  Americans.  I  saw  what  war  was  like  at  fir-t 
hand  In  1917.  I  know  what  war  can  do  to  demoralize  cull  liberties 
at  home.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  the  flrst  duty  of  the  President  to 
try  and  maintain  the  peace.  rresiaeni  lo 

The  trxist  ol  America  can  safely  be  put  in  such  a  man. 
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Patriotism  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

I  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  THE  VERY  REVEREND  ROBERT  I.  GANNON.  S.  J. 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  centenary 
of  Pordham  University.  Established  under  the  patronage  of 
that  great  American  churchman,  diplomat,  and  patriot.  Arch- 
bishop John  Hughes,  of  New  York,  Pordham  University  holds 
a  warm  spot  In  the  hearts  of  all  New  Yorkers,  regardless  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Pordham  has  sent  her  sons,  trained 
and  disciplined  under  the  Jesuit  system  of  education,  into  all 
walks  of  life,  bringing  distinction  to  themselves  and  honor 
to  their  alma  mater.  Pordham  is  proud  of  them  and  they  are 
proud  of  Fordham.  Among  those  who  today  have  achieved 
public  honors  are  the  distinguished  jurors.  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Brogan,  chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  Judges  John 
J.  Loughran  and  Albert  Conway,  associate  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  and  Justice  Edward  J.  Glennan. 
of  the  appellate  division,  first  department  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  political  life  of  the  country,  a  son  of 
Pordham.  Hon.  Edward  J.  Plynn.  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee.  The  late  Hon.  James  J.  Dooling,  a 
classmate  of  mine  at  Fordham.  who  graduated  with  me  in 
1915,  was  the  predecessor  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Congressman  Christopher  D. 
SuLLrvAM.  as  leader  of  that  great  organization  known  through- 
out the  country  as  Tammany  Hall.  Our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Twenty-first  New  York  Con- 
gressional District.  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  is  also  an  alum- 
nus of  Pordham  and  a  classmate  of  mine.  Pordham 's  class 
of  1911  gave  to  the  church  the  present  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman.  and  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  wartime  chaplain  in  the  First 
Division  and  successor  to  the  immortal  Father  Duffy  as 
chaplain  of  "the  fighting  Sixty-ninth." 

In  times  such  as  these,  when  we  are  feverishly  making 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  when  the  youth 
of  the  land  is  awaiting  the  call  for  military  training  It  is  well 
to  know  that  this  great  Catholic  university  has  long  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training. 
"Mens  Sana  In  corporc  sano,"  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
has  long  been  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  Jesuit  education. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  Pordham  commenced  its 
military  training.  Its  regiments  were  outstanding  military 
units.  Prom  1890  to  1893  Lt.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  United 
States  Army,  who  later  became  major  general  and  the  Idol  of 
the  glorious  Yankee  Division  In  the  World  War,  was  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  there.  Pordham  has  honored 
the  memory  of  General  Edwards  by  naming  its  extensive 
drill  field  "Edwards  Parade." 

Today  Pordham  has  a  Coast  Artillery  unit  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
numbering  535  students.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  student  body  of  1.200  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences;  students  of  the  professional  .«;chocls  are  not  eligible. 
I  am  Informed  that  had  It  been  possible  in  the  past  to  have 
had  more  training  ofHcers.  practically  the  entire  eligible  stu- 
dent body  would  have  been  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  I  am 
speaking  of  military  training  at  Pordham  before  conscription 
was  enacted. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  there  will  be  no 
C.  M.  T.  C.  next  summer.  I  hope  that  this  does  not  pre.sage 
the  abandonment  or  even  curtailment  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  On 
the  contrary  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  expand 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  appropriations  should  be  made  to  properly 
equip  the  necessary  facilities  for  their  instruction. 


After  the  United  SUtcs  entered  the  World  War  in  1917 
the  Pordham  University  Ambulance  Unit  was  organised  and 
recruited  from  the  student  body  of  Fordham.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  American  units  to  go  abroad  and  rendered  most 
distinguished  service. 

The  president  of  Pordham  University  Is  a  native  New 
Yorker.  He  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  our  country,  as  a  profound  scholar  and  gifted  orator, 
as  a  sterling  patriot  and  devoted  priest,  and  one  who  enjoys 
the  deep  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  with  this  illustrious  background  of  the 
patriotic  service  of  Pordham  University  that  I  Include  In  my 
remarks  the  address  of  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon, 
S.  J.,  the  distiriguished  and  scholarly  president  of  Poidham' 
University,  delivered  on  September  22  last  over  the  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  as 
follows : 

The  man  in  the  street  wms  not  much  Interested  In  last  week's 
conference  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  It  waa  an  excellent 
thing  In  itaelf  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  institution.  But. 
after  all.  It  was  not  meant  for  the  man  In  the  street.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  In  the  Times  that  a  much-publlclced  physicist  had 
reduced  Almighty  C3od  to  a  formtUa.  he  prot>ably  remarked  to  his 
wife,  with  an  American  penetration  which  transcenda  aU  graduate 
schools.  "You  see.  now.  Mary,  what  a  fool  a  first  baseman  can  make 
of  himself  on  a  golf  course. '  The  rest  of  the  reported  proceedings 
he  left  for  the  leisured  classes. 

But  there  was  something  else  brought  to  focus  by  these  scientists. 
philosophers,  and  theologians  which  was  worth  noting  by  every 
modern  man.  whether  In  the  street  or  up  In  an  Ivory  tower,  and  It 
was  this:  Th&t  too  many  of  our  Influential  leaders  In  the  world  of 
thought  have  no  respect  for  common  sense,  have  no  desire,  that  Is, 
to  be  coiislstent.  They  have  a  curious  weakness  for  denying  only 
fundamental  truths,  for  selecting  only  indispensable  dogmas  to 
store  up  In  the  attic  of  forgotten  things.  The  leas  Important  sec- 
ondary truths  which  depend  on  these  fundamenUls  are  often  stlU 
In  favor,  though  like  Mahomet's  coflln.  they  are  floating  now  on  air. 
The  typical  modern  still  chatters  sympathetically  about  the  nobiUtj 
of  human  nature,  about  the  necessity  of  defending  one's  country. 
and  the  democratic  principle  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  flrst 
page  of  the  catechism  on  which  aU  of  these  Ideals  finaUy  rest  Is 
brushed  aside  as  supei-stitlon. 

For  example.  In  last  week's  conference,  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  existence  of  God.  Some  delegates  could  not  get 
even  as  far  as  the  god  of  Spinoza — that  waa  too  fundamental:  but 
they  found  no  difficulty  In  affirming  something  that  depends  on  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Ood:  I  mean  the  supreme  worth  and  moral 
responsibility  of  the  Individual  human  person.  They  all  admitted 
that  man  had  rights  which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  him  by 
the  state  because  they  had  come  from  a  source  superior  to  the  state. 
They  all  admitted  that  he  had  duties  toward  that  power  which  was 
the  source  of  his  rights  But  Instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  logical 
foundation  of  those  rights  and  duties,  many  of  the  delegates  were 
content  with  the  emotional  thinking  of  the  French  Revolution. 

For  them,  patriotism  and  the  democratic  principle  rested  on  noth- 
ing more  flnal  than  blind  nature  and  the  equality  of  man  Des- 
perately modem  In  aU  externals,  yet  perfectly  content  with  the 
dated  thinking  of  Jean  Jacques  RotKseau.  Llberte.  Egallte.  Frater- 
nlte!  Why  do  they  refuse  to  see  In  that  old  charmer,  a  dangerotis 
romantic  who  was  building  up  an  Ideal,  the  equality  of  man,  on 
sentimental  rather  than  on  rational  foundations,  and  why  do  we  see 
It  so  clearly?  Because  they  are  always  trying  to  avoid  a  funda- 
mental truth  and  we  are  not.  We  know  that  no  two  men  are 
equal,  physically,  mentally,  morally — that,  aside  from  the  vagtie 
fact  that  txsth  are  rational  animals,  the  only  true  equality  among 
men  Is  a  spiritual  one,  which  Rouweau  could  not  recognize.  We 
know  that  the  real  reason  for  man's  equality  with  man.  the  only 
real  reason  why  some  p>oor  peasant  In  the  mountains  of  Haiti  Is  the 
equal  of  Winston  Churchill  is  the  fact  that  both  were  created  for 
perfect  happiness:  that  both  were  created  to  enjoy  Ood  fully  for  all 
eternity,  a  destiny  so  breathlessly  wonderful  that  It  dwarfs  all 
accidentals,  physical,  social,  economic,  Intellectual:  a  destiny  which 
brings  us  all  not  only  dignity  but  freedom.  For.  If  Churchill  and 
the  Hatian  peasant  have  the  same  goal  in  life  and  that  goal  is 
Gcd-glven.  none  has  any  right  to  prevent  either  of  them  from 
reaching  It.  and  none  can  withhold  from  them  anything  that  they 
need  to  achieve  It  In  other  words,  they  are  free.  Moreover,  the 
goal  In  each  case  Is  equal — perfect  happlneas,  and  God  has  feen  to 
It  that  each  of  them  has  the  necessary  grace  to  attain  It  That  Is 
why  they  are  not.  In  the  eye.s  of  God.  as  two  Ul-matcbed  dogs  ^xrnld 
be  In  ours,  a  thoroughbred  and  a  mongrel  with  nothing  In  common 
but  a  name:  that  If  why  they  are  equal.  Here,  then,  we  have  some- 
thing for  the  common-sense  man  In  the  street,  thotigh  It  may  not 
appeal  to  the  men  In  the  Ivory  towers.  Here  we  have  a  perfectly 
eatiisfartory  basis  for  the  democratic  principle:  more  than  that,  the 
only  one.  Take  God  out  of  the  picture  and  men  are  not  equal, 
men  are  not  free  We  enter  the  era  of  dog  eat  dog.  where  rights 
and  duties  are  determined  by  force  Ignore  the  eternal  destiny  of 
men  and  all  your  rea.sonlng  abcut  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  true 
becomes  purely  sentimental,  a  product  of  the  emotions  rather  than 
of  the  Intellect. 
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TtiU  explains  why  patriotism  In  general  and  the  democratic 
principle  in  particular  were  in  the  discard  a  few  years  ago  among 
our  sell-cciisclous  thinkers  but  have  lately  been  set  on  pedestals 
•gain  The  fact  was  that  the  thinkers  were  not  thinking;  they 
were  merely  feeling.  They  were  emotionally  opposed  to  a  war  of 
def-nsp  and  cmoilonally  attached  to  Russian  slogans  They  were 
emotionally  contemptuous  of  religion  and  emotionally  exasperated 
with  American  life  Then  came  the  revolution,  but  not  the  one 
they  were  waning  for  Almost  overnight  the  most  powerful  figure 
In  tnod»-rn  times  arose  to  obscure  the  sun  and  to  threaten  sensible 
men  and  Infellectuals  alike  with  a  regimentation  far  more  severe 
than  our  grand  old  traditional  law  and  order  The  restilt  has 
been  very  Interesting  For  now  the  country  Is  almost  united 
again  .n  lt«  determination  to  defend  the  democratic  principle 
and  even  our  most  radical  colleges  are  saluting  the  flag.  Patriot- 
Ism  Is  rising  again  from  its  sleep  of  20  years,  but  whether  for  good 
or    HI    remains  to   be  seen. 

Last  Monday  the  President  signed  the  Selective  Service  Training 
Act.  and  by  the  first  of  the  year  400.000  yoimg  men  will  be  taken 
from  normal  pursuits  and  put  under  arma.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  this  peacetime  draft  brings  us  to  a  turning  point  in  our 
history  It  will  probably  result  in  a  great  gain  for  the  country, 
but  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  For  either  millions  of 
our  finest  youth,  the  fathers  of  our  next  generation,  will  be  given 
clear  notions  on  their  real  purpose  in  life,  notions  that  will  not 
only  preserve  but  enrich  the  finest  Ideal  of  government  in  the 
world,  or  we  shall  see  developing  around  us  a  fanatical  national- 
ism and  a  soulless  militarism  that  will  imjirove  on  any  Europt-an 
model  It  all  depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  first  page 
In  the  catechism  For  patriotism,  like  the  democratic  principle. 
If  it  is  to  mean  anjthing.  must  spring  from  a  clear  grasp  of  man  s 
ptirpce  in  life:  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  spiritual  being  with  a 
supernatural  destiny;  that  his  destiny  is  the  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters supremely,  that  everything  else  in  the  world,  including  his 
church  and  his  country,  is  meant  as  a  help  toward  that  destiny. 

After  all.  what  is  this  country  that  we  sing  about ^  'My  country. 
tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  llljerty.  of  thee  I  sirg  '  What  is  this 
country  for  which,  under  seme  conditions,  we  muit  be  ready  to  die? 
"Dulce  pt  decorum  est  pro  patrla  mon"  is  carved  on  almost  all  of 
our  war  memorials  It  Is  a  sweet  and  glorious  thing  to  die  for  one's 
country  "  Does  that  refer  to  a  group  of  mountains  and  lakes  and 
rivers^  Rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hills?  No;  they  form  only  the 
backdrcp  No  one  Is  asked  to  lay  down  his  life  for  th-  Pall-iades 
A  O'an  s  life  is  worth  more  t^an  any  natural  beauty,  and  besides, 
when  Athens  fell,  the  isles  of  Oreec"  lost  i;one  of  their  ancient 
charm  Our  lordly  Hudson  would  be  Just  as  beautiful  under  another 
flag  I.s  my  country,  then,  the  cornfields  of  Kansas,  the  vineyards 
of  California,  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania?  No:  rhey  are  obviously 
meant  for  the  use  of  the  country  Is  it  an  army  or  a  navy,  or  a 
group  of  rubber  stamps,  or  a  dictator?  Evidently  not.  My  country 
Is  a  human  thing  It  is  we  the  people  not  livins?  in  solitary  caves 
with  each  mans  hand  raised  against  the  rest,  but  gathered  in 
mtllloiTs  of  little  homes,  fathers,  mothers,  children:  th.>  little  homes 
clustering  together  in  townships,  villages,  and  great  sprawling  cities, 
where  we  the  people  are  working  together  for  the  good  of  all.  the  real 
goc-d.  th;  lasting  good,  eternal  happiness  We  may  not  alwavs 
realize  what  we  are  doing  for  one  another,  but  the  fact  is  that  when 
we  c<«perare  to  establish  social  order  and  give  one  another  a  chance 
to  exercise  our  natural  and  legal  rights,  when  we  make  it  poEslble 
for  one  another  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  we 
are  really  making  it  easier  for  one  another  to  save  our  souls.  So 
that  my  country  is  not  the  place  my  ancestors  came  from  or  the 
people  th»'y  once  lived  with  Sentimental  as  I  may  be  about  the 
Lakes  of  KUlamcy.  and  the  grand  Irish  people  with  the  soft  tongue 
of  them  Gixl  be  their  reward'  It  is  not  even  my  own  birthplace 
or  the  p«ople  I  used  to  live  with,  or  people  who  look  like  me  or  talk 
With  my  peculiar  accent.  It  is  the  group  of  families  with  which  I 
have  permanently  cast  my  lot.  families  of  every  race,  religion,  and 
color,  families  which  here  and  now  are  working  for  my  happiness 
as  well  as  their  own  My  group  of  families,  my  country,  is  called 
th"  United  Stales  of  America  We  have  chosen  a  tieautlful  flag  for 
ourseUes — red.  white,  and  blue — which  is  very  dear  to  us.  but  only 
becaus-  it  is  symboilc  of  the  fart  that  we  are  all  working  for  one 
another «  happimaa  Some  of  us  have  chosen  to  bo  the  public 
servants  of  the  rest,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  measures  neo-ss.nv 
for  this  happiness  of  ours  And  others  have  been  cho^en  to  take  up 
arms  and  flght  against  those  who  would  take  our  happlne!«  aw.iy 
tTvm  uv  What  return  then,  does  Justice  demand  of  me  for  all  th.it 
I  owe  this  group  of  families?  It  demands,  in  a  quiet  and  ration:.! 
tone  a  r.-tum  of  love  and  service  which  la  called  patriotism  This 
Usually  involves  inconvenience  and  some  itmall  sacrlflce  It  may 
Involve  •uflerii.g  and  even  death  But  dying  for  my  country  is  not 
dying  for  the  Palisadea.  it  u  dying  for  the  only  thing  that  really 
matters-  p<Tfect  happinesa;  and  when  we  think  of  perfect  happl- 
neas.  dea'h  seems  such  a  little  thing 

Will  these-  ideas,  then.  l»e  part  of  the  training  of  our  boys  in  patri- 
otism and  democracy,  as  they  are  called  to  colors  year  after  year?  If 
•o  we  ^  hall  have  a  generation  growing  up  not  only  sounder  In  body 
but  keener  in  mind  and  flner  in  soul  for  their  mllltarv  training 
Bcralch:  thinkers;  grand  nelghlMrs;  patriots:  servants  of  Ood  But 
what  :f  the  lnct-ns:s.tent  Intellectuals  are  allowed  to  shape  the  course? 
What  If  they  begin  by  tearing  up  the  first  pige  of  the  Catechism 
and  saying.  "We  don  t  know  why  man  Is  here,"  or  "We  don't  care 
why  man  is  here."  or  'Man  Is  here  for  his  own  health,  culture  and 
eomfort.   but   wlien  you  are   told   to  march,   march!   The  password 


Is.  "My  country  right  or  wrong  '  "  In  this  event,  each  new  recruit  to 
the  Army  will  react  according  to  his  temperament  The  equality  of 
man  and  love  of  country  will  be  phrases  to  some,  ob.sesslons  to 
others.  Some  will  be  all  for  a  dominant  class  or  a  dominant  race, 
with  contempt  and  hatred  for  everyone  else.  Seme  will  demand  a 
blind  accord  with  the  pcilcies  of  the  rr.-ijority.  no  matter  hew  igno- 
rant, dishonest,  or  cruel  the  majority  may  be.  The  cry  will  be;  My 
country,  right  or  wrong"  What  coimtry?  It  doesn  t  matter  The 
majority  to  some,  the  ruling  class  to  others  Working  together  for 
what?  Wealth,  material  progress,  military  supremacy  But  what 
beet  mes  then  of  the  lasting  happiness  of  families?  It  does  net  exist. 
Lasting  happme-s  involves  a  belief  in  God  If  .su?h  be  an  example 
of  what  we  can  anticipate  in  this  peacetime  training  for  war.  it  might 
be  better  business  to  submit  to  foreign  conquest  here  and  now.  We 
jhould  then  at  least  be  able  to  keep  cur  cities  and  our  bodies  intact, 
and.  since  the  individual  must  lose  his  freedom  under  any  godless 
government,  red  or  white,  it  will  not  matter  much  to  him  what  lan- 
guage Is  being  spoken  at  the  time  in  Wa.<;hington  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  outlook  Is  as  bright  as  ever  The  strength  of  our  c-^untry 
lies  now.  as  always,  in  the  common  sense,  the  natural  dignity,  and 
the  religious  conviction  of  the  man  In  the  street.  For  50  years  we 
have  watched  certain  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  trying  to 
break  him  down,  trying  to  confuse  him  on  the  meaning  of  life,  try- 
ing to  substitute  emotion  for  reasoning,  trying  to  befog  the  issue. 
They  have  succeeded  however,  only  In  overcrowding  the  Ivory  towers. 
TTie  streets  are  a.s  well  lighted  as  ever  We  have  full  confidence  In 
the  success  of  the  national  program  because  we  have  full  confidence 
In  the  people 

The  Evolution  of  a  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1932  Mr.  Roose- 
velt declared  "There  is  no  indispensable  man,"'  but  in  1940  he 
pt'rmils  himself  to  be  considered  the  indispensable  man. 

On  September  23.  1S32.  he  as5erted  the  ind'astrlal  plant  of 
the  country  was  mature,  old  frontiers  had  vanished,  and  that 
"a  ruler  bore  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects." 

In  his  1933  inaugural  address  he  voiced  a  hope  "that  the 
normal  balance  of  executive  and  legislative  authority  may  be 
wholly  adequate  to  meet  t.he  unprecedented  task  before  us." 
But— 

That  if  Congress  should  fail  in  its  part  of  the  task,  he  would 
sctk  "broad  Executive  power  to  wage  a  war  against  the  emer- 
gency, as  great  as  the  power  that  would  be  given  me  if  we 
were  in  fact  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe." 

On  May  7.  1933,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  a  "fireside  chat."  pro- 
posed a  new  relationship  between  Government,  industry, 
transportation,  and  farming,  "a  partnership  in  planning,  and 
a  partnership  to  see  that  the  plans  arc  carried  out." 

On  May  12.  1933,  was  enacted  the  A.  A.  A.,  giving  the 
President  tremendous  power  over  agriculture. 

On  June  13.  1933,  was  enacted  N.  I.  R.  A.,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent vast  power  over  business  and  industry.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
emphasis  became  more  personal.  "I  am  asking  the  employ- 
ers of  the  Nation  to  sign  this  common  covenant  with  me."  he 
said. 

On  October  7.  1933.  Mr.  Roosevelt  removed  William  E. 
Humphrey  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan.  semljud.cial  commission,  because  "I  do 
not  feel  that  your  mind  and  my  mind  go  along  together." 
This  removal  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  illegal 
and  unconstitutional. 

On  May  27.  1935.  a  Supreme  Court  which  Included  the 
great  liberals.  Brandeis  and  Cardozo.  unanimously  held 
N.  I.  R.  A.  unconstitutional.  Following  this  Mr.  Rco.sevelt 
attacked  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  resting  on  a  "horse 
and  buggy"  interpretation  of  constitutional  law. 

On  July  6.  1935.  Mr.  Rooiievelt  showed  his  attitude  toward 
the  Constitution  by  writing  the  chairman  of  a  Congressional 
Committee  concerning  the  GufTey  ccal  bill,  saying: 

I  hope  your  committee  will  not  permit  any  doubts  as  to  con- 
stitutionality, however  reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested  leglsla- 
tton. 
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In  his  1936  annual  message,  he  finally  revealed  the  full 
details  of  his  political  philosophy: 

We  have  built  up  new  Instnimenta  of  public  power.  In  the 
hands  of  a  people's  government  this  power  la  wholesome  and 
proper,  but  In  the  hands  of  poUtical  puppets  of  an  economic 
autocracy  such  powers  wo\ild  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

In  1937  Mr.  Roosevelt  attempted  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  and  destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  At  the 
same  time,  he  pro[>osed  a  plan  of  government  reorganization 
that  would  have  given  him  complete  power  over  all  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted 
"definite  assurance  that  the  three-horse  team  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  will  pull  together" — which  meant 
according  to  his  will. 

Thus  we  can  trace  the  clear  evolution  of  a  policy  which 
inevitably  led  to  the  demand  for  a  third  term.  It  may  well 
be  described  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  words: 

We  planned  it  that  way. 

The  Republican  Party  opposes  the  usurpation  of  power. 


The  Indispensable  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaw.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  doctrine  of  an  indis- 
pensable man  Is  new  In  America.  It  is  the  basis  for  the  third- 
term  drive.  It  depends  on  the  claim  that  experience  makes  a 
man  indispensable. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  third-term  candidate  has  had: 

TTie  experience  of  brealdng  more  promises  than  any  public 
oflicial,  living  or  dead. 

The  experience  of  declaring  more  crises  and  emergencies, 
and  of  creating  more  fear  in  his  two  terms  as  President  than 
any  other  President  in  history. 

The  experience  of  spending  more  money  than  any  other 
President  without  solving  a  single  domestic  problem. 

The  experience  of  incurring  the  biggest  public  debt  In  this 
country. 

The  experience  of  keepifig  the  rate  of  spending  over  the 
head  of  the  rate  of  income,  although  Federal  revenues  have 
been  almost  trebled  in  the  8  years  of  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  building  the  P^ede^al  pay  roll  to  the  great- 
est size  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

The  experience  of  expanding  the  New  Deal  political  bu- 
reaucracy to  unprecedented  proportions. 

The  experience  of  exercising  more  powers  than  any  other 
peacetime  President. 

The  experience  of  seeing  new  enterprise  remain  stagnant 
longer  than  in  any  other  period  in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  experience  of  seeing  more  Americans  unemployed  for 
more  years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

The  experience  of  having  gone  to  greater  lengths  and  of 
having  more  successfully  divided  the  Nation  by  sectional  and 
class  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  hatreds  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  history. 

The  experience  of  having  attempted  to  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  to  subjugate  the  courts 
to  his  personal  will. 

The  experience  of  attempting  to  drive  out  of  public  life  all 
members  of  his  own  party,  as  well  as  of  the  opposing  party, 
who  honestly  and  conscientiously  opposed  any  of  his  desires 
or  policies. 

Republican  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
reject  the  doctrine  of  an  indispensable  man. 

The  Republican  Partv  rejects  the  doctrine  of  an  indefensible 
man. 


A  Timetable  of  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1940 

Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  table  from  the 
Mill  and  Factory  magazine: 

A  tiiMtabie  of  dictatorihtp 


The  steps  ' 


Extravapant  piililic  worlj?  

Concenirate  puwer  in  aiecutive 

Inderinine  indepotident  judiciary    . 

Excessive  siitwictie.-i  .      

(Jovernnient  l>y  ilefTi"*     .. 

Krioiurnife  fuhver>ive  forces  

Impose  conftsratorj  laxee  

liestrict  private  inve^tiiietiLs 

rnhaliincp  budifet  

ImjKKi*  i>lanne<i  ivionoiny . 

F(»-ter  claa.*!  conflicts    

(\)ntrT)l  of  banlts  

I>e.stroy  morale  of  industry 

F.ioes.'-ive  iKJrrowing    

Kiilarce  lnirpaufT»cy 

Hun  national  debt      

Pile  111'  hf'[>eless  ileflcits 

Cons<Ti[>t  aniiy     

NHtionaliEe  inda^-try 

Uepiment  farms 

Keplnkenl  labor 

DicUttorshIp 


France 


Ves 

)> 
>  es 

Y«s 

Y«8. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yas 
Yea 
Ye,s 
Yes 
Yes. 

Y«B 

Y««« 
Yes 
Yes 
Ym 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Ye« 


Oor- 
many 


Ye.v 

Yes. 

Yes 

Ye.s 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yas 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 


Italy 


Yes 

Yas. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yas. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Y« 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 


MpxIco 


Yes 

Yas. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yai. 

Yas. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yas. 

Yes 

Yas. 

Yas. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yas. 


t'nited 
SutPS 


I  Tnily  liberal  metiiofls  such  a.*  F«MieraI  llousinp  Administration,  Re<v>n.<tructlon 
Finance  C'orjxiration.  Horn*-  Owners'  honn  rorporn'ion.  Federal  ^^erurity  AiKncy 
Wagner  Act.  »m.iu\  .'Security,  etc..  sliould  not  In*  t'oafused  with  tliese  steps. 

It  is  later  than  you  think.  A  third  term  will  be  the  most 
direct  course  to  dictatorship. 

Every  dictatorship  that  has  beexi  established  maintains  the 
appearance  of  legality  m  the  country  in  which  it  exists. 


Condition  of  American  Cemeteries  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8. 1940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House.  1 
have  this  day  placed  in  the  hopper  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
Speaker  appoint  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  ascertadn  and  report  back  to  the  present  session  of  Congress 
or,  If  time  will  not  permit,  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  on 
the  present  condition  of  American  cemeteries  in  Europe. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
American  cemeteries  in  Prance  were  badly  shelled  during  the 
present  war.  Undoubtedly  the  Battle  Monumenta  Commis- 
sion has  personnel  In  EXirope  that  can  secure  the  desired  infor- 
mation at  little  or  no  expense.  The  soil  of  our  American 
cemeteries  In  France  is  sacred  ground  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  In  Its  present  tom-up  condition  a  day 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  which  I  have  asked  be 
appointed  will  make  recommendations,  not  only  for  the  rea- 
toration  of  the  cemeteries  in  need  of  such  restoration  but  that 
they  will  consider  the  advisability  of  retummg  the  remains  of 
our  honored  dead  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War  to  the 
United  States  for  proper  interment. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  Member*  of  tbe  Houae  of  Rsp- 

resentatlves  be  appwlnted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  to  aacertaln 
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mil  p>o«.«ible  Information  regarding  the  present  condition  of  American 
cemeteries  In  Exirtjpe    and 

That  the  said  committee  study  the  advisability  of  restoring  these 
cemeteries  or  the  p<.«!ibility  of  returning  the  remains  of  our  honored 
American  dead  who  pave  their  lives  during  the  World  War  to  the 
United  States  for  proper  Interment. 

Further,  that  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
have  p<iwer  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  within  or  without  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  the  House  Is  In  ses.sion  or  has  ad- 
journed or  Is  In  recess;  to  take  testimr/ny;  to  have  printing  and 
binding  done:  and  to  maki-  «uch  expt-rditures  as  It  deems  advisable 
Within   the  amount  appropriated   therefor. 


The  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

^  ^^^  OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  Stvcnty-sixth  Congress,  it  is  more  apparent  than  ever 
that  the  American  people,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  must  renew  their  allegiance  to 
that  country  which,  for  150  years,  has  pioneered  the  way  in 
individual  liberty  and  in  constitutional  government. 

While  European  kingdoms,  monarchies,  and  republics  are 
being  d.'Stroyed.  or  their  form  of  government  materially 
changed,  the  American  Government,  under  its  Constitution. 
still  continues.  We  are  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest  consecutive  gov- 
ernment existing. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the  fine  constitutional  background 
built  by  our  forefathers,  and  also  due  to  the  love  of  liberty 
which  has  permeated  the  American  people  since  1776;  but 
we  must  remember  that  no  government  is  automatic,  that  It 
deps^nds  upon  the  intelligence,  the  initiative,  and  the  integrity 
of  Its  people.  We  must  remember  that  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship must  be  exercised  alertly  in  order  to  preserve  liberty  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

In  the  midst  of  the  European  conflict  abroad  it  Is  certainly 
wise,  and  the  manifestation  of  good  Judgment,  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  formulate  clearly  their  opinion  of  America's 
position  in  that  great  struggle. 

Some  time  ago.  in  a  speech  delivered  In  Congress  on  the 
subject  America  First,  I  stated  : 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American  people  should  be 
Bane  and  sensible  and  sober,  it  la  now.  If  th"re  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  American  citizen  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  swaved 
by  war  prcpa»;andl«t8  and  war  mongrers.  it  Li  now  If  there  ever 
was  a  tinve  when  the  Am«:Tican  citizen  should  think  In  term*  of 
his  country    Us  welfare,  and  its  future.  It  Is  now 

Day  by  day  in  every  way.  the  drift  toward  war  Is  more  apparent 
here  in  W»shlngton  Propagandists  in  and  out  of  Congress  are 
saying  In  loud  and  vociferous  tones  that  the  Uniud  States  should 
declare  war  against  Germany 

You  win  remember  that  In  1917  the  then  propaE;andl.«ts  paid 
that  wp  should  enter  the  World  V.'ar  •to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  " 

After  losing  thousands  of  fine  American  beys  and  spending  bil- 
lions of  dull.ars.  we  came  to  a  realisation  of  the  fsct  that  our 
efforts  to  preserve  world  peace  were  futile  Any  student  of  history 
knows  that  the  pages  of  history  are  dotted  with  the  ever-recurring 
and  insistent  wars  Incident  to  Europe  America  h.-is  been  par- 
ticularly free  frcm  participation  in  these  conflicts  except  in  the 
World  War  of  1917  and   1918 

Now.  the  question  arises.  Should  America  embark  in  this  Euro- 
pean conflict?  Are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  willing  that 
their  boys  should  be  sent  to  fight  on  European  soil.'  Judging  Iicm 
the  letters  that  I  am  receiving,  the  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions Is  an  emphatic  'No  •  The  United  States  has  all  the  problems 
that  she  can  safely  handle  without  participation  In  European 
couflicis 

This  is  still  my  opinion  today. 

I  th  nk  that  we  c?n  all  asree  that  the  United  States  should 
promote  its  own  national  defense  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
naticn  on  earth  could  safely  attack  us.     I  have  voted  lor 


increases  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  air  force,  and  for 
appropriations  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  did  so  because  I 
want  my  Government  properly  protected. 

I  voted  against  the  conscription  bill,  however,  because  I 
thought  it  was  unwise.  un-American,  and  entirely  too  drastic. 
We  were  told  repeatedly  that  our  volunteers  were  coming  in 
faster  than  the  Army  could  assimilate  them:  we  were  tcld 
that,  pvt-n  if  no  more  volunteers  enlisted,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  200.000  of  our  present  staff  to  be  housed  In  tents 
during  the  winter  months.  For  that  and  other  reasons  1 
voted  against  the  conscription  bill.  In  my  judgment,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  national  defense:  had  it  been,  I  should 
have  favored  some  form  of  conscription  made  in  the 
American  way.  I  did  not  want  to  see  my  country  adopt  the 
dictatorial  tactics  of  certain  European  countries.  I  wanted 
it  to  preserve  our  great  American  heritage,  solving  our  own 
problems  in  the  way  adapted  to  America. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  growth  of 
radicalism  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  America.  The 
Dies  investigating  committee,  for  which  I  gladly  voted,  has 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  American  public  facts  and 
statistics  showing  the  growth  of  communism  and  other 
isms  in  this  country.  This  committee  has  shown  clearly 
and  explicitly  that  many  of  these  Communists  are  now  on 
the  public  pay  roll,  being  paid  by  taxpayers'  money,  and 
yet  are  at  the  same  time  hostile  to  the  American  form  of 
government. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  clearly  come  when  American 
citizens  must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  American  institutions  for  our  children  and  cur 
children's  children,  then  surely  we  must  expect  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  cur  citizens  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
refuge  in  this  country. 

All  honor  to  those  foreigners  who  have  come  from  foreign 
lands  to  become  American  citizens,  who  have  become 
American  citizens,  and  have  been  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  flag.  For  them  T  have  but  words  of  praise;  but  to 
those  other  foreigners  w,io  have  come  here  to  preach  their 
nauseating  doctrine  of  hate,  who  refuse  to  become  American 
citizens,  who  accept  the  privileges  of  our  Government  with- 
out assuming  its  responsibilities — for  that  class  of  people  I 
have  the  utmost  contempt  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  see  that  they  are  returned  to  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

America  is  big  enough  for  those  fine  people  from  all  lands 
who  have  adopted  the  American  way  of  living  and  the 
American  principle  of  life,  but  is  not  large  enough  for  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  undermine  our  Government  and  set 
up  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment  hostile  to  American   soil. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  fully 
awakened  by  the  revelations  of  the  Dies  committee  to  know 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  soon,  to  check  the 
subversive  elements  in  this  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  President  may  allow  his  officials 
to  refuse  to  aid  the  work  of  a  committee  of  Congress  in- 
vestigating subversive  activities  for  2  years  without  aiding 
that  ccmmittce  in  the  fine  work  that  tli.y  have  been  doing; 
but  we  stand  today  just  where  we  stood  2  years  ago,  when 
this  committee  started  to  function,  with  Communists  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with  an  implied 
protection  to  many  of  those  who  do  not  favor  the  American 
way.     It  IS  time  to  protect  America  in  this  respect. 

A  national  campaign  properly  conducted  13  a  great  school 
of  instruction  for  the  American  people.  This  campaign 
should  be  conducted  with  dignity  on  the  part  of  those  par- 
ticipating and  should  be  met  with  equal  dignity  by  citizens 
interested  in  their  Government. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  the  present  campaign  is  the 
question  of  the  third  term.  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  in  their  issue  of  October  7  on  the  subject 
of  the  third-term  pitfall: 

To  urge  an  alleged  Indispensablllty  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  a 
reason  for  breaking  the  no-third-term  tradition  tends  we  think 
toward  an  abject  and  dangerous   betrayal  of  American ' democracy' 
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^  »t»gge«^  partfal  rurrerider  to  tbe  rer^-  fcrm  orf  apparent  popular 
■oqulrwnor  ti»at  bdped  put  oae-man  power  In  Lbe  dripw*  mtrnt 
elEewfaere  in  the  workl. 

For  this  Katioai  to  aamre  tliat  It  has  onJy  one  nuin  lit  to  be  Its 
Prisident  would  toe  to  decUie  a  pcrwtftf  at  £leccorsi  cuMmetence 
oontrarjr  to  tact  aiid  fatal  to  dtsiocrstle  future. 

It  wouidbe  a  ttrst  step  tcrward  Inviting  ttv.u  meit -ptrpetimtkoa  al 
personal  pjwtramcui  wtiicti  baa  been  the  eaaence  ol  black -slilrt  f»v1 
bn>vn-«-hirt  regunectaticm. 

Crl.<:i?^ 

Ttitm  U  oat  tlie  first  crisis  the  United  States  has  had  to  meet. 
Nor  is  there  any  guarantee  tt  ■wtM  tse  the  tawl.  There  is  always  a 
crisis. 

If  a  third-term  precedent  were  «r«bn*(hed  future  crises  external 
or  internal,  actual  or  manufartwrwt  would  become  plea?  for  con- 
tinuing in  office  any  President  who  chost  to  U6&.  Xur  .self -perpetua- 
tion, the  power,  presclse.  aod  potltlcai  pau-cicm«e  at  the  office. 

The  very  nature  of  the  present  crisis— world-wide  challenge  to 
democracy— Is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  why  American  democracy 
should  give  pesolute  proof  that  tt  does  not  have  to  throw  overboard 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  traditions,  thereby  encouraging  a  world 
trend  toward  government  by  men  tnetead  of  government  bv  law 

Experience?  U  tbe  experience  gained  tjy  a  Ppetident  in  two 
terms  should  t>ecome  convlncliig  argument  for  giving  him  a  third, 
then  the  same  argument  woold  progrBOlvelr  grow  stronger  for  a 
fourth  term,  a  fifth — and  presently  for  life  To  get  away  from  that, 
tbiF  Nation  was  fountled 

Nor  doe*  a  PresKlent'e  two-tem  expertenoe  ever  eclipse  the  ex- 
pericnce  of  other  higliJy  equipped  Americans  who  have  otiserved 
and  studied  the  results  of  his  policies  and  who  may  be  more 
competent  than  he  to  hoM  Aiaerfcan  democraey  to  its  true  course 

Of  course.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  it^lf  does  not 
prevent  a  third  term,  but  our  great  leaders,  beginning  with 
Washin*rton  and  JefTersoij  and  Jackson  and  many  others, 
have  steadfastly  taken  the  position  that  no  President  should 
have  a  third  term.  A  party  that  has  only  one  man  capable  of 
being  President,  and  that  for  a  tlilrd  time,  is  certainly  In  a 
bad  condition:  and  the  Nation  that  finds  Itself  with  only  one 
Indispensable  man  for  President  Is  equally  in  a  bad  condition. 
II  a  President  can  set  hlmsell  up  as  the  candidate  to  succeed 
hlm«elf  for  a  third  term — under  the  guise  of  emergency — by 
the  same  token  that  President  could  continue  in  office  for  tbe 
fourth  term,  or  longer,  and  thus  we  would  gradually-  find  that 
cmr  constitutional  government  was  being  undermined  and 
dictatorship  resulting  therefrom. 

To  me  there  Is  no  IndispensaUe  man.  The  Indispensable 
part  ol  the  American  Oovenuaeot  U  aa  earnest,  sincere  elec- 
torate, loyal  to  their  Oovemment  and  rltallf  Interested  in  Its 
contlniiance  in  Its  constitutional  form.  These  are  the  In- 
dispensable elements  in  our  Qovernment  and  as  loc«  as  our 
Amerloan  citizens  manliest  An  earnest  interest  in  our  Gkiv- 
ernment.  st.udylng  Its  problems  pro  and  con.  using  tbelr  clear, 
definite  Judgment  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  then 
our  Nation  is  sale  and  America  wfll  continue  to  be  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  ol  the  brave  in  the  American  way. 


Third  Term  a  Menace  U  tlie  RefNiblk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  WCW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

I        Tuesday,  October  M.  1940 

Mr.  GAMBH.    Mr.  Speaker — 

I  Ui\nt  we  sbouid  !»««  anoU>er  ctoange  in  tbe  Coostitutton  that 
wovld  take  away  a  great  deal  of  the  danger  that  comes  from  a 
reelariinn  two  or  tiu-ee  tlmm  ot  Vk%^  aacne  man  to  tbe  oBee  of 
Presidexit;  luu  at  the  prwcnnt  tlaae.  under  our  poMtAcal  condttiona 

here,   to   be   President   a   man   m\ist   first    be   nominated    by   one   of 

the   licvnln^titx^    paTtiCS. 

In  Lbfiory  il  i«  powible  to  i»e  etectad  odterwlae;  as  a  natter  of 
practice  it  Is  an  ImposslbUlty.  80  a  Prescient  visbiog  to  be  re- 
nominated if  h*  want.s  to  x»m  tfce  power  th«<  is  his.  after  lie  has 
been  in  ctace  for  some  time,  can  compel  his  party — whatever  party 
U  may  be  either  one  of  the  dominatuag  parties — to  reaonuoate 
him  That  Is  almogt  unlversaDy  mnonrtrd  A^ain.  it  It  pntslMr 
that  mav  not  fee  true  but  In  all  protoablllty.  taking  the  doctrine 
of  chaitciea.  that  la  true  He  rrara—  out  wtttt  hia  mlglity  liand 
into  every  ham!et.  every  croaBroacte,  aad  every  post  oflkoe;  ef^Tf 
Un.t  d  :i:au  s  maishal  every  United  States  dtstrtct  attorney.  aH  the 
Judges.  al>  '.he  United  States  officers  everywhere  are  his  appointees. 


T»^  Iniaian  nature  as  it  la.  and  not  as  we  wooVd  wlrti  «  uj  toe.  and 
vwerj  one  oT  thoae  olBdals  feels  aoniewtoat  oT  a  personal  abltf;attaa 
to  the  Baa  wbo  f»ve  taUn  his  posttian  H  «c  e^niloate  all  feel- 
ings of  partisani^hip,  of  Jealou-^y.  of  seltishness.  and  Just  takp  own 
and  women  as  they  are.  honest  as  tlie  buJt  of  them  are,  lh«y  woii'd 
f«el  trlenifly  to  the  rann  who  gave  them  mrtr  pcrttton*  Bnt  ttiat 
^  iK«  aa.  for  we  must  take  Into  ooojlderattaa  ttw  Ttnshnfas.  tite 
)eal(Mi6f.  and  the  avarloe  of  poUtk^  machines 

He  doee  not  have  to  be.  but  il  he  wuul«  Lo  be  tiif  President  i« 
at  the  head  of  the  machine  that  h^  in  power  he  If  at  the  head  of 
tile  one  that  has  Uie  entire  oountry  within  its  firasp.  w1th4n  Its 
grip,  and  can  throuRh  the  power  that  be  pisai  w  1 1 .  uslx«  ttK 
offlc.als  who  are  under  him  and  who  range  down  to  the  lowest  on 
the  list,  round  up  delegates;  he  can  control  conventions  ns  no 
other  man  on  earth  can  control  them.  We  know  that  to  be  true. 
II  Presidents  were  nominated  at  a  prtaaary.  It  would  not  be  so  bad. 
but  they  are  not  nominated  in  ti»M*.  way;  they  are  nominated  at 
national  convtMliuas..  vheie  the  rauk  vad  Aie  ol  the  ])eople  have 
practically  nothing  to  say  a.s  to  what  the  program  shall  be  He 
nominates  himself  by  uslne  the  Instrumentality  that  the  law  gives 
him  on  arcount  of  his  position.      •      •      • 

If  a  President  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  renominate 
himself,  as  he  could.  It  would  mean — not  perhaps  in  my  lifetime, 
or  It  may  not  be  in  the  lifetime  of  anyone  here — but  It  would  mean 
ultimately  the  estebllshment  In  this  country  of  a  monarchy  upon 
the  ruins  of  our  present  republican  form  of  government.     •     •      • 

Suppose  he  Is  all  that  some  of  tbose  think  who  follow  him  when 
they  think  he  is  going  to  be  •  •  •  reelected— the  most  power- 
ful person  on  earth,  one  who  could  not  do  any  wrong,  one  who  Is 
perfect.  Soppoee  all  that;  atiU.  that  Is  no  argttraent  •  •  • 
why  we  should  not  prevent,  \l  aw  can.  Presidents  from  being  re- 
elected to  a  tliird  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  my  words.  They  are  the  words 
at  the  veotrablc  and  UiMn-aJ  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Nomus,  as  he  was  fipeaklug  liefore  the 
United  States  Senate  on  February  7.  192B,  in  favor  of  the 
anti-third-term  resolution  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  M.  LaPollctte.  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  February  10,  1928. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  taiay  oonours  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Noksu  in  1928. 


Third  T^rtn  Fraught  With  Dai^er 
EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WI8COM8IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEHTATfVES 

Ontflbtt  $,  1940 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Specter,  on  Fefanauy  7.  lASt,  in  tl» 
Senate,  tbe  distinKalshed  Senator  from  Wlseonalci,  RoanT 

M.  La  Fou.rrTx,  Jr^  brtrutht  UP  a  resoButlon  wfaldi  read  aa 
to&ows: 


aeaolved.  Uaat  H  ta  «be  aenae  of  tbe 
ea«aMMaed  1*7  WttrtitnKton  aad  a«aer  PraUeiita  oT  Itw  VoUad  < 
tn  retiring  from  the  PresMknttal  ofBee  aftCT  tttrtr  aeeond  tefm 
become,  by  xmiveraal  cooearreztoe,  a  part  of  oar  reptibnean 
of  covemBneot.  and  that  any  departure  froan  thto  ttaie-bOBored  eoa- 
tom  would  be  mtw«Ee.  vn]>atrlotie,  aaid  traaicbt  wttb  pern  1»  oar 
free  tuatllutlutia. 

RiOKjivcd .  That  the  Senate  eonmenda  obeeifaiK*  of  tbta  precedent 
by  the  ft'esKteiit. 

Tbe  iMSt  senteooe  was  dropsted  trom  the  reeoiutiao  as  finally 
enacted.  Mr.  Speaker. 


n  1«  not  my  purpoae  to  dlacuas  thia  raaoSutioQ  at  ^neat  leagtk. 
Its  tenofi  are  stiopie.  it  apeaks  Xor  ItaelT.  I^lrthermare,  the  ■ntt- 
tSilrd-term  tradltton  is  so  deeply  rooted  In  our  history  thai  to  (l\Brum 
the  subject  elaborately  wouXa  be  urnnrn—ry  la  tbic  body.     •     •     • 

Tbe  IeeUn£  wltb  respect  to  tlic  Ibird  term  of  a  Prasideai  Is  mot 
based  lipon  aa  Idle  Xear.  Tbe  power  aiad  tbe  paeatige  ot  tiae  Cbiet 
Executive  have  grown  oontlauously  fluce  tbe  loiiodAtioa  ot  oim 
OovemaKDt.  Students  of  poUtlca.  botb  American  and  fosclga. 
propexly  regard  the  Pre&ldent  of  the  Uolted  States  as  tha  aaoi* 
powerful  individual  In  tbe  wortd.  aBtsbllBliment  oi  tbe  praoadeat 
that  oce  rrtart  jnay  contijiue  to  wield  tliis  power  Cor  ^^^"^y^  Utan  8 
years  arould  mark  a  deflolte  step  toward  tbe  abmgattop  of  popalw 
goreriuaent. 

Onoe  tbe  praoedeat  bas  beec  brcAuo.  that  no  one  sbouU  hold  tte 
omot  tar  mote  tban  8  years.  U  adU  be  difficult,  if  not  tmpawihto.  to 
pceveot  reelection  lor  12.  Xor  Id.  and  perbaps  ior  30  ftmt».     •     •     • 

1  believe  tbat  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  recognize  the 
gravity  of  this  sltiuitlon  and  wiU  by  a  substantial  majority  place 
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Itself  on  record  In  support  of  this  «Dund  declaration  In  favor  of 
sustaining  the  tradition  which  has  played  su>'h  un  Impxirtant  part 
In  our  history.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  resolution  may  be  brought 
to  a  vote 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  my  words  but  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Robert 
M.  La  FoLLnTE.  Jr..  as  he  spoke  them  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  February  7,  1928.  when  he  introduced  his  anti- 
th:rd-term  resolution.  Today  these  words  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Republican  Party. 


Japan's  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF   MASS-ACHUSimTS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRFSEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BOSTON    GLOBE 


listed  the  Philippines  as  prospectively  hers,  together  with  Guam 
Her  controlled  pres-s  has  likewise  stipulated  retreat  from  Hawaii 
as  a  desirable  conce.ssion  Her  official  plans  turn  ultimately  to- 
ward this  hemisphere;  and  within  a  week  she  has  Implemented 
arrangements    for    this    adventure    with    her    axis    partners. 

The  policy  of  this  Nation  In  the  Pacific  has  been  an  honorable 
one  and  a  long  one.  Our  rights  there  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
nation  on  earth.  Our  safety  depends  upon  maintaining  that 
policy  and  those  rights,  if  need  be  with  every  ounce  of  force  at 
our  command. 

Unclx   Dudlet. 


The  Gallup  I»oll 


Mr  CONNERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  present  ^ 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  membership  the  follow- 
ing   very    Informative   and    interesting    editorial    which    ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  7: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  7.  1940] 

JAPAN'S     CAME 

The  classic  procedure  of  German  policy  under  Hitler  Is  now  being 
rejeatt  d— this  time  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  tJnlted  States.  It 
consi.«ts  In  bursts  of  diplomacy  staged  so  as  to  mu.ster  the  greatest 
p»i,\.sib  e  amount  of  druma,  sudden  crescendos  m  the  Axis  press  cal- 
culattd  to  stimulate  terror  and  uncertainty,  multiple  threats 
•gainst  all  mortals  who  demur,  a  series  of  military  feints  against 
several  objectives,  and  finally  a  major  attack  delivered  at  a  point 
selected  beforehand. 

This  explains  why  Japan.  Hitler's  ally,  has  undertaken  new 
excursions  in  insolence  during  the  past  week  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Tokyo's  Job  Is  to  emulate 
Tokyo's  partner  at  Btrlin-for  the  maximum  benefit  of  both.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  Japan  s  G  ivernment  that  the  result  will  be  to 
rattle  the  United  States,  to  split  opinion  here  on  our  basic  policy, 
and  to  dlmlnibh  the  flow  of  supplies  tu  Britain  lest  these  Jeopardize 
our  prace 

In  short,  the  three  totalitarian  powers  are  proceeding  upon  an 
»s.>umptlim  that  the  United  States.  In  this  latest  phase  of  world 
unset t lenient,  will  react  toward  axis  threats.  European  and  Asiatic, 
precisely  as  Great  Britain  reacted  between  1931  and  1940  before 
Churchill  grasped  the  reins  of  leadership. 

Today  Englishmen  are  spending  their  nights  In  bomb  shelters 
and  subways,  while  their  armed  forces  are  fighting  for  survivul. 
Britain's  retreat  In  policy  has  carried  her  back  to  her  own  hearth 

D«-spite  this  plain  record  cf  9  years'  standing,  the  new  Axis 
Aiiics  expect  this  Nation  to  pursue  a  similar  course;  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  unable  to  read  the  lesson;  and  '  appeasers  " 
among  us  are  depended  upon  to  see  that  we  respond  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  contrivers  of  the  policy.  The  issue  Is  raited  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  Pacific  There,  a  second-rate  power,  which 
has  b«en  re8^;undlngly  defeated  five  times  since  spring  by  the 
armies  of  free  China,  believes  U  can  frighten  into  acquiescence  a 
Nation  which  has  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  for  a  century, 
a  Nation  whew*  seam-^n  openi-d  that  great  ocean  to  commerce,  a 
Nation  possessing  the  most  formidable  and  efBcler.t  Navy  afloat 

This  expectation  is  dtx-^med  to  disappointment  Nevertheless, 
champions  of  "appeasement  '  for  Japan  have  already  become  vocal 
amc  ns'  us  Their  arguments  are  simplicitv  itself  Our  primary 
Interest  ( th*v  urge)  lies  In  the  AUantlc  What  happens  in  Eurcpe 
they  in.<!ist.  will  provide  all  the  an««wers  to  what  wul  happen  every- 
where els*  And  In  order  that  th:.'»  Nation  m.iy  keep  its  attention 
frcv:»e<i  upon  the  Atlantic  world  exclu«ively.  they  urge  that  "an 
adjustment  of  rrlat:ons"  be  »  Uiiht  vrith  Japan,  so  ns  to  p<i«'pcnc 
or  dflny  any  meeting  of  imum  in  th*  Pnnn-  until  th.^^ie  m  the 
Eurcp-an  and  Atliintir  «rra.«  ,ire  settled  by  f.ifce.  one  way  or  tin- 
other  Th'-tr  Idea  m  that  Japan  wh<  •f  rrcord  at  u'ter  hatl  f.iith 
i%  unmatched  by  afiythlng  In  p«-t -World  War  annals  even  in 
Curop<v  ran  be  roiin«'-<l  up"n  t"  oh'iR*'  n« 

The  hi»«ory  nf  thi"  p**t  U  yr  .r«  i>fiMin«r  this  arKHmrnt,  ev^i 
||  It  wrf»  uifX  wnnnMr  I  by  u*"-  'f  ifrtiiLtry  fmrn'm  •♦•tiac  jMpiin  ■ 
•  V»»ikrd  i»m.»  Afp  ui.iimiii'U  tl^t  ».  rcj  i*  «..  H..fih)e.(i  under  her 
pr»,.,.tt4^ri(rr«  mm  Ad.lf  II.'.i  r>  HU-  ruafant.-.'d  Maiu-f  una  Hhr 
fu.tr  in'«><^d  <'hinii  Hrir  pt  .U'<-'^  i;r  aftttiM  quo  of  Indo-<*hi:!a 
.C$ily   l^tMi  July  and  that  of   u.<    n.  iiu  rUnd  CMt  iBdtfs      Dbc  tuut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.   FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 

Mr  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  season  of  polls  and 
polit.cal  prophecies.  FYom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
othrr.  professional  and  amateur  vote-samplers  are  busily 
engaged  trying  to  evaluate  the  public  opinion  which  it  Is 
expected  will  be  accurately  reflected  only  on  November  5. 
Aspirants  for  public  ofifice.  eager  to  grasp  at  any  straw  as 
justification  for  hop«\  point  to  the  hundreds  of  so-called  polls 
and  straw  votes  as  an  infallible-indication  of  the  public  mind. 

With  individual  hope  always  fathering  the  thought,  many 
otherwise  astute  politicians  forget  the  collapse  of  the  so- 
called  infallible  Literary  Digest  poll.  In  their  haste  to  form 
conclusions,  many  individuals,  whose  thoughts  are  controlled 
by  their  own  desires  and  wishes,  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
practically  every  large  national  poll  the  tabulations  indicate 
that  the  results  on  November  5  will  be  determined  by  the 
large  percentage  of  independent  thinkers  and  voters  who  up 
to  the  present  time  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
undecided. 

On  Sunday.  October  6.  we  were  given  the  benefit  of  the 
so-called  Gallup  poll  published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  papers  throughout  the  Nation.  We  were  also  fur- 
nished the  results  of  a  Nation-wide  survey  conducted  by 
the  Washington  Star.  The  Gallup  poll  is  supposed  to  re- 
flect public  opinion  secured  by  some  process  which  has  not 
been  explained  to  the  American  people,  whereas  the  Star 
compilation  appears  to  be  the  result  of  surveys  made  by 
special  correspondents  in  each  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  extremely  int^eresting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  Star,  their  choice  of  leads  to  head  the 
reports  of  their  various  correspondents.  The  following  are 
typical  headlines:  "Illinois  rising  Republican  tide  Intensifies 
Democratic  efforts"  and  "Flynn  flies  to  confer"  and  "New 
Jersey  G.  O.  P.  jubilant  over  Hague's  burning  of  poll  books" 
and  "Republicans  united,  attack  Wisconsin's  wrangling  Dem- 
ocrats" and  "Rain  and  good  crops  help  Kansas  G.  O.  P." 
and  "Nebraska  views  pancake  poll  as  sign  Midwest  is  for 
Willkie."  Based  upon  these  reports,  and  all  other  political 
correspondents,  the  Star  on  October  6  sums  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 


Electoral  votes  sure  for  Roosevelt 

Electoral    votes   leaning  for  Roosevelt 


Total. 


Electoral  votes  »ure   for  Wlllkle 

Electoral  voles  leaning  for  ViiUkle, 1111111111, 


Tolnl 

Doubtful  rIectoriU  vote* I-IIIIII! 

Now  Irt'a  look  at  Dr,  GaKup's  gur%». 
an  follows; 

Wfc^oral   vAim  .urr  fm  no.>arvcU ., 

r.rctofal  voi«i  •ur*  tir  Wlllkl«     


124 
113 

237 

30 

72 


......  ui 

— 2(ri 


He  n.nia  the  rcsulti 


400 
......      32 


Sur.ly,  If  w*-  arr  to  aMUirr  thi*  InfilllbUlfy  of  the  Gallup 
poll,  then  11  U  "iill  over  but  the  ihoutlng," 
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strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  boys  who  are  really 
pohtlcally  smart  are  not  being  fooled  by  Dr,  Oallup  and  his 
so-called  poll. 

In  the  Merry-Oo-Round  published  under  date  of  October 
6.  Pearson  and  Allen  have  this  to  say: 

I  From  the  Waatungton  Tlmea-Herald  of  October  6.  1»40| 

WASHINGTON    OAILT    ICKBBT -OO-KOITNV 

(By  Drew  Peanon  and  Rot>ert  8  Allen) 

Prtvately.  DemocraUc  chleftatna  are  tineaay— and  tbat  indudea 
the  President  himself. 

They  are  afraid  that  the  various  polls  and  surface  talk  are 
creating  a  dangerous  optimism  In  Democratic  ranks  that  may 
lead  to  defeat 

The  inalders  are  avoiding  "It's  all  over  but  the  ahoutlng"  talk. 
They  believe  that  the  election  atill  ia  in  the  making  and  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  somethlt^  might  break  to  change  the  picture 
riKllrally 

Par  one  thing,  the  Democratic  managers  are  worried  about  the 
Italian  vote  Roo-sovelfs  famed  "stab  In  the  back"  crack  deeply 
offeiuled  lUllans.  and  Wendell  Willkie  has  played  smart  poUUcs 
with  this  While  he  has  mentioned  Hitler  several  times  by  name. 
WlUkJe  has  nerrj-  referred  even  by  InXerence  to  the  Fuehrer'a 
partner.  Mussolini. 

Also,  a  large  portion  of  th«  Irish  vote,  normally  Democratic.  U 
off  the  reservation  This  is  due  in  part  to  resentment  at  Jim 
Farley's  treatment  and  to  RooseTelt's  pro-British  p>olicle8 

The  hostility  of  left-wing  labor  elements  alao  Lt  causing  con- 
cern. These  can  t>e  crucial  in  a  dose  contest  in  a  key  State  like 
New  York,  where  the  labor  vote  licked  Tom  Dewey  for  Governor 
in  the  hot  1938  battle  The  left-wingers,  taking  their  political 
cue  from  the  Communist  Party  line,  are  not  for  Willkie.  but 
neither  are  they  for  RooeeTelt. 

Secret  polls  they  have  made  for  their  own  information  show 
Wlllkle  holding  better  than  his  own  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Kew  Jersey,  and  nilnots.  with  Rooaevelt  trailing.  Oallup  reports. 
The  President  has  to  carry  these  Statea  to  win 

Another  reason  for  Inner  Democratic  concern  is  that  unless 
Roosevelt  wins  decisively,  the  party  Is  apt  to  lose  the  House  and 
some  Senators.  To  insure  a  Democratic  House  and  to  save  cer- 
tain doubtful  Senators.  Rooaevtft  has  to  %'ln  by  a  big  margin, 
which  BO  far  insiders  do  rK>t  see  In  the  cards. 

That  is  why.  behind  the  scenes,  they  are  strongly  urging  the 
President  to  climb  off  his  no-polltics  pedestal  and  do  some  vig- 
orous campaigning  They  want  him  to  make  a  swing  through 
the  Midwest  and  deliver  six  or  eight  major  speeches. 

This  comment,  coming  from  two  of  the  Nation's  most  astute 
political  obser\'ers.  clearly  manifests  and  reflects  the  attitude 
of  those  who  arr  politically  smart. 

An  analysis  of  the  Star  results  clearly  Indicates  that  this 
election  is  not  "In  the  bag,"  as  Mr.  Michelson  and  his  Demo- 
cratic publicity  associates  would  try  to  have  the  public  believe. 
The  202  electoral  votes  which  are  listed  as  doubtful  in  the 
Star  compilation  of  October  6  manifestly  control  the  outcome 
of  the  coming  election. 

Because  of  the  build-up  of  the  infallibility  of  the  so-called 
Oallup  poll,  it  appears  sensible  to  analyze  Dr.  Gallup's  results. 
TO  begin  with,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  the  Gallup  poll 
should  be  so  far  out  of  line  with  every  other  poll  which  I  have 
been  able  to  study.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  very 
obvious  leaning  of  Dr.  Gallup  toward  the  New  Deal  is  reflected 
in  his  Interpretation  of  public  sentiment.  However.  Dr.  Gal- 
lup is  unusually  astute  In  one  respect  at  least,  for  he  has  pre- 
I»red  himself  In  advance  with  a  perfect  aliW  in  the  event  his 
prognostications  blow  up,  as  did  those  of  the  Literary  Digest. 
In  his  October  6  statement  he  said: 

Actually,  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  In  1936.  the  survey  indicates  that 
ICr  Wlllkle  needs  to  change  leas  than  a  million  and  a  half  votes  In 
t3)e  Statea  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dlzon'a  line  to  win.  Today's 
Institute  Survey  reveals  that  a  large  group  of  undecided  voters, 
ntimbering  sbout  4.000.000.  may  bold  the  answer  to  th«  question. 
Approximately  1  voter  in  11  (9  percent)  ssys  that  he  has  not  yet 
decided  on  his  vote  next  Worembsr,  and  supplementary  aurveya 
show  that  ss  many  as  37  psraant  at  Prsstdent  RooKvelt's  currsot 


supporters  are  not  definitely  sure  tlMy  will  vote  for  blra. 

He  further  says: 

It  ts  well  to  remsntber,  meaawlille.  that  s  msirln  of  error  is 
involved  ID  svsry  sampUnf  aptntton  doe  to  ibe  sise  of  ttoe  saoiple 
Iteslf,  In  U  tuu,  loeal.  aad  nattonal  eleetlons  sums  l»$t.  the 
msdtute  s  svenif*  •"'M'  <mmb  all  esusss  bas  been  a  and  4  pcreentsfe 
polou. 

Tbui,  It  win  bt  amn  from  Dr.  GtaUttp'f  own  fUtement  thai 
with  ftpproxliiiat«l|r  9  psromf  of  th«  voters  unrtackkd  and 
With  I  percent  lo  4  percent  nuuvte  for  error,  tlie  coDClustom 


reflected  in  his  poU  are  meaningless  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  In  the  event  the  percentage  of  error  and 
margin  of  undecided  voters  swing  to  the  election  to  Bifr. 
Willkie,  Dr.  Oallup  has  very  effectively  provided  himself  in 
advance  with  a  self-created  alibi. 

This  perhaps  explains  the  attitude  of  the  insiders  as  re- 
flected in  the  quotation  from  the  Merry^Oo-Round  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  The  smart  bosrs  are  not  accepting  Dr. 
Gallup's  sugar-coated  figures,  because  close  analysis  indicates 
tliat  he  has  left  too  many  loopholes.  Let  us  examine  this 
poll  somewhat  more  minutely. 

On  August  4  Gallup  gave  the  electoral  votes  of  24  States 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  24  States  to  Mr.  Willkie,  On  October  6, 
he  gives  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  electoral  votes  of  42  States  and 
the  votes  of  6  States  to  Mr.  Willkie.  On  August  4  Gallup  says 
Willkie  had  304  electoral  votes  and  Roosevelt  had  227.  On 
October  6  he  says  Roosevelt  has  490  electoral  votes  and 
Willkie  only  32.  What  has  Dr.  Oallup  discovered  In  these 
2  months  to  explain  the  switch  of  272  electoral  votes — 6  more 
than  enough  to  elect  a  President — in  the  short  space  of 
2  months?    Are  the  American  people  so  mentally  unstable 

In  their  thinking  that  their  brains  do  a  complete  somersatllt 
with  every  change  of  the  moon?  Of  course,  it  must  be  tmder- 
stood  that  we  passed  through  the  equinox  in  that  period 
Perhaps  that  explains  everything  and  perhaps  Dr.  Gallup 
alone  was  smart  enough  to  see  it. 
Here  is  how  Dr.  Gallup  divided  the  States  on  August  4: 

Roosevelt:  Delaware.  Maryland.  Vtrgmia.  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  OeargU.  Florida, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Arkaiuas,  Missouri.  Oklahoma, 
Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah.  Montana,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Washington. 

WUlkle:  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Mtnhfgan. 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Colorado.  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
Oregon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  2  months  ago  Dr.  Gallup  did  not 
think  Roosevelt  could  carry  a  single  State  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  On  October  6  he  did  not  think  Willkie  could  carry  any 
at  all  in  that  area  except  Maine  and  Vermont.  He  was,  by 
his  own  analysis,  wrong  one  time  or  the  other  on  12  of  the  14 
States  in  that  region.  These  14  States  have  a  total  of  340 
electoral  votes.  The  12  on  which  he  changed  his  mind  have 
232  electoral  votes.  At  one  time  or  the  other  he  was  wrong 
on  232  electoral  votes  in  that  area  alone.  When  are  we  to 
believe  he  is  right,  and  when  are  we  to  believe  he  is  wrong, 
and  how  are  we  to  know  which  is  the  right  time  and  which  Is 
the  wrong  time  to  believe  his  figures? 

Two  months  ago  Gallup  gave  Willkie  the  electoral  votes 
of  10  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  64  electoral  votes. 
Now  he  says  Willlde  will  only  get  4  of  those  States,  with  24 
electoral  votes.  He  was  certainly  wrong  one  time  or  the 
other  on  6  of  those  States,  with  40  electoral  votes,  which, 
added  to  the  232  electoral  votes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  makes 
272  electoral  votes  on  which  he  hs«  changed  his  mind. 

Dr.  Gallup  says  in  eflfect  that  Roosevelt  has  gained  in  per- 
centage points  between  the  first  all-State  Gallup  poll  pub- 
lished August  4  and  the  fourth  poll  published  October  6,  as 
follows : 

Percerit 

New  Hampshire .... .. 

New  Mexico 

New  Jersey .. .^ ..... 

Iowa............................ .............. 

Montana . . . 

Orenon ...... ................... 

Rhode  T»*ffnd  -  -        -    

Deiawsr^ . ........................ ..-...---.*............. 

Msryland^ . -- 

ivaet  viiiftnia..*.**.^.*.*.. ...«••»*.*«..... -•—.....-....•* 

Minoeaota ..................... .......... 

South  Dakota...................— ..'.—'•'-•'...'• ....... 

Colorado................—-—'-------—--- — .......-..— 
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Percent — ContlnuMl 
Connecticut -  • 

Ohio _ « 

XndlAiui -  • 

intnou • 

Kentucky • 

Tennesaec • 

North  CaroUn* -  • 

LouiMank • 

Wyoming fl 

Washington • 

Penn«ylvanl« -  8 

VlfKlnla 5 

Florida . . . 5 

Kanaaa 5 

New  York 4 

Michigan -  4 

Wisconsin 4 

lliawun _ 4 

Arkanaaa 4 

Georgia 4 

Artauna 4 

Vennont « 3 

Alabama -  - _ -  3 

Oklahoma 3 

Utah 3 

California 3 

IflMlaalppt 2 

Texas 2 

South  Carolina 1 

The  Oallup  poll  says  in  effect  that  Roosevelt  is  3  percentage 
points  stronger  on  October  6,  1940.  than  he  was  at  the  polls  on 
November  3.  1936.  In  the  States  of  Delaware.  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  and  norida.  He  says  Roosevelt  is  2  percent 
stronger  In  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  1  percent  stronger 
In  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Alabama,  and  Texas 
than  he  was  at  the  polls  on  November  3.  1936.  Dr.  Oallup  fur- 
ther says,  in  effect,  on  October  6.  1940,  that  Roosevelt  is  as 
strong  now  as  he  was  In  1936  In  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
lina. Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  noted 
that  11  of  these  17  SUtes  are  in  the  South.  What  about  the 
deflections  in  that  section  on  the  third-term  issue  alone? 

Oallup  admits  on  the  face  of  his  figures  as  compared  with 
the  1936  election  that  Roosevelt  is  weaker  today  than  he  was 
4  years  ago  in  31  States:  that  he  has  Just  about  held  his  own 
in  5  and  has  increased  his  strength  from  1  to  3  percent  in 
the  other  12.  The  following  are  the  percentage  losses  that 
Oallup  says  Roosevelt  has  suffered : 

Percent 

Horth  Dakota 23 

Wisconsin 15 

Nebraska 15 

Oregon 13 

Washington _ _  n 

California. _ 11 

Utah 11 

Minnesota 11 

Idaho 10 

Uontana 10 

South  Dakota 9 

Colorado 8 

Indiana 8 

Ohio I  8 

New  York _ 8 

Michigan 7 

Wyoming 7 

Nevada 7 

lUlnois e 

Missouri _ _  6 

New  Jers«y _. 5 

PennsyU-anla 5 

Kansas 5 

I.>wa 4 

Massachusetts 3 

Connecticut 3 

Maryland 3 

Oklahoma 3 

Arizona 3 

Louisiana 1 

West  Virginia _ 1 

In  the  face  of  these  findings  prevlcusl:/  made.  Dr.  Oallup 
now  says  Roosevelt  has  been  gainlns  the  last  2  months  in  46 
of  the  46  States. 

Dr.  Gallup  says  that  Nebraska  on  August  4  was  56  percent 
for  Willkie.  and  on  October  6  it  was  57  percent  for  Willkie. 
However,  he  states  that  South  Dakota  on  the  north  was  60 


percent  for  Willkie  August  4.  and  but  53  percent  for  him  on 
October  6.  Iowa  on  the  east  was  listed  57  percent  for  Willkie 
August  4,  and  52  percent  for  Roosevelt  October  6.  Kansas, 
Immediately  to  the  south,  was  listed  as  56  percent  for  Willkie 
August  4.  and  but  51  percent  for  him  October  6.  Wyoming, 
to  the  immediate  west  of  Nebraska,  was  listed  as  51  percent  for 
Willkie  August  4.  and  55  percent  for  Roosevelt  October  6. 
What  was  going  on  in  these  four  States  bordering  on  Nebraska 
to  shift  South  Dakota  7  percent  in  Roosevelt's  favor.  Iowa  9 
percent.  Kansas  5  percent,  and  Wyoming  6  percent,  while 
Nebraska  showed  a  Willkie  gain  of  1  percent? 

Take  New  York  State  as  a  further  illustration.  On  the  first 
of  the  4  Oallup  reports  New  York  was  52  percent  Willkie.  On 
the  second  report  it  still  was.  Then  on  the  third  report  it  was 
52  percent  Roosevelt.  And  again  on  the  fourth  report  52 
percent  Roosevelt.  Thus  is  indicated  a  total  shift  in  New  York 
State  of  4  percent. 

Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  east,  went  from 
54  percent  Willkie  to  52  percent  Roosevelt.  Connecticut,  also 
to  the  east,  went  from  51  percent  Willkie  to  55  percent  Roose- 
velt, a  shift  of  6  percent  to  Roosevelt  in  both  these  States. 
New  Jersey,  to  the  scuth  of  New  York,  shifted  9  percent  from 
54  percent  Willkie  to  55  percent  Roosevelt,  and  Pennsylvania, 
also  to  the  south,  shifted  from  52  percent  Willkie  to  53  percent 
Roosevelt.  How  is  it  that  New  York  remained  more  nearly 
stationary  than  its  4  major  adjoining  States? 

What  has  developed  of  which  only  Dr.  Gallup  knows  to 
cause  the  5  great  industrial  States  of  the  Lakes  region — 
Michigan,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin — to  reverse 
themselves  in  the  short  period  of  2  months?  There  certainly 
were  no  signs  of  reversal  in  the  September  primary  returns  of 
either  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  Michigan's  primary  was  on 
September  10,  and  Wisconsin's  on  September  17.  We  from 
Wisconsin  know  that  the  Republican  Party  polled  more  pri- 
mary votes  than  the  combined  votes  cast  in  the  Democratic 
and  Progressive  Party  primaries.  In  Michigan  the  Republi- 
cans were  well  ahead  of  the  Democrats  in  their  primary  totals. 
Yet  on  September  20.  3  days  after  the  Wisconsin  primaries, 
and  10  days  after  those  of  Michigan,  the  Gallup  poll  threw 
both  of  these  into  the  Roosevelt  column,  after  having  recorded 
them  for  Willkie  on  August  4.  and  again  on  August  25. 

On  August  4.  and  again  on  August  25,  the  Gallup  Poll  rated 
California  as  54  percent  for  Roosevelt.  On  September  20 
it  rated  California  as  58  percent  Roosevelt  and  on  Octot)er  4 
at  57  percent  Roosevelt.  The  voters  of  all  parties  in  Cali- 
fornia went  to  the  polls  on  Augiist  27.  2  days  after  the  second 
Gallup  report,  and  in  the  senatorial  primaries  gave  Senator 
HniAM  Johnson.  Republican,  the  nominations  of  all  three 
major  parties,  he  receiving  64  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast 
in  the  three  primaries.  With  the  Democratic  Party  having 
a  registration  of  approximately  900.000  voters  more  than  the 
Republicans,  or  60  percent  of  the  total  registrations,  in  the 
primary  contests  for  nominations  for  seats  in  the  House. 
Democratic  candidates  received  only  52.5  percent  of  the  votes 

cast  to  47.5  percent  for  Republican  candidates— this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  no  Republican  primaries  were  held  in 
four  districts  where  Republican  incumbent  Members  of  the 
House  were  unoppor^d.     Had  prmiaries  bten  held  in  those 

four  Republican  districts,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Re- 
publican congressional  primary  vote  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  cast. 
And  yet  Dr.  Gallup  in  his  poll  report  of  September  20  raised 

his  estimate  of  iho  Demccratic  strength  from  54  percent  to 
58  percent  in  the  face  of  the  Republican  primary  showing  on 

August  27.  just  3  weelcs  before. 

Primary  results  of  many  other  States  disclose  as  glaring 
contrasts  and  contradictions  of  these  Gallup  poll  guesses 
as  do  those  of  Mlchisan.  Wisconsin,  and  California  just  cited. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  we  here  in  Congress,  nor 
the  voters  back  in  the  States,  have  no  means  to  verify  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  claims  made  in  these  poll 
reports.  Dr.  Gallup  does  not  lay  the  facts  and  Igures  down 
to  let  the  people  know  how  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions. 
The  people  of  this  country  after  many  years  of  straw  votes 
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have  become  accustomed  to  accept  the  figures  placed  before 
them  without  much  question. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  we  saw  an  example  In  1936  when 
after  many  years  of  accurmte  forecasting,  the  poll  ol  the 
Literary  Digest  completely  blew  up.  The  innuendoes  grow- 
ing out  of  that  fiasco  brought  about  the  death  of  what  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  America's  leading  and  most  de- 
pendable magazines  of  public  opinion.  Today  there  are 
suspicions  In  many  quarters  as  to  what  may  have  happened 
to  the  Oallup  poU.  Is  the  Oalhip  poll  to  go  the  way  of  the 
literary  Digest  after  November  5? 

Not  being  a  prophet  or  tfae  son  of  a  proi^et.  but  with 
complete  assurance  that  the  American  people  will  decide 
the  issues  of  this  campaign  while  casting  their  ballots  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  voting  booth.  I  am  reasonably  certain  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  stampeded  by  the  inaccurate  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  so-called  Oallup  poll. 


In  the  Candidacy  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  the  People 
Have  Their  Opportunity  To  Preserve  Their  His- 
toric Principles  and  at  the  Same  Time  To  Secure 
an  Able  Administrator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  KINZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  , 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  editorial  appearing 
in  last  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  printed   \ 
to  the  Record.  j 

The  editorial  follows: 

(FYom  the  Baltlnxire  Sun  of  October  6.  1940] 

Invariably,  tiie  wisest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  predecessors  liave  been 
concerned  over  possible  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  Presidency.  No 
one  can  Itnuw  bo  well  as  the  men  who  have  filled  the  Presidential 
office  Its  Immense  resources  of  purse,  patronage,  and  prestige,  and 
there  Is  an  cKienslve  llteratiire  of  Presidential  statements  on  the 
necessity  for  wxltten  or  unwritten  limits  upon  the  continuance  of 
these  resources  In  the  hands  of  any  man.  Grover  Cleveland,  nom- 
inated three  times  for  the  Presidency  and  elected  for  two  non- 
consecutive  terms,  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  wisdom  of  re- 
election for  a  seoond  term.     He  wrote: 

•When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  oflBce.  the  allure- 
mentb  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public  ofQce  once  gained, 
and.  more  than  all.  tlie  availabiUty  a  party  finds  in  an  Incumbent 
whom  a  horde  of  officeholders,  with  a  zeal  txirn  of  beneflts  received 
and  fostered  by  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with 
money  and  trained  ptolltlcal  aaalBtanoe.  we  recognize  In  the  eligi- 
bility ol  tlie  President  for  reelection  the  most  petlous  danger  to  tliat 
calm,  delitierate.  and  intelligent  action  which  must  characterize  a 
government  by  the  people." 

Against  that  sober  statement  of  danger  from  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  American  history,  a  man  who  knew  thoroughly  the  nature 

Of   politics   in   local.   State,   and  Federal   Government,   thougiitlul 
voters  will  set  certain  facts  taken  from  the  record. 

When  Mr  Roof^evelt  assumed  the  Prefeidential  office,  the  total  of 
Federal  civilian  officeholders  was  572.091.  In  7  years  he  has  in- 
crea<7ed  that  total  to  1.023.341.  That  Is  an  lncrea.<%  of  4.'>1.2S0 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  Is  an  average  Increase  of  approximately 
10000  Federal  officeholders  for  each  of  the  48  Sutes.  But  this 
does  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

When  he  assumed  office  there  were  no  W.  P.  A  workers.  He  Insti- 
tuted W.  P.  A  to  provide  relief  for  the  unemployed,  but  after  7 
years  of  the  New  Deal  the  unemployment  problem  remains,  and 
there  arc  Ftill  1,687.196  W.  PA.  worlters  who  receive  mouey  from 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition,  after  7  years  ol  the  New 
Deal,  there  are  stiU  300.000  young  men  in  the  Civilian  Consers'atlon 
Corps  who  receive  money  from  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  still  679.544  young  men  and  women  In  the  National 
Youth  Admlnl-stration  who  receive  money. 

And.  ill  addition  to  all  of  these,  after  7  years  of  the  New  Deal 
there  are — according  to  figures  given  by  the  Now  Deal — no  less  than    ! 
6.000,000  farmers  who  are  receiving  money  from  the  Federal  Oovern-    ' 


ment.  which  brings  the  total  of  men  and  woman  who  r«oelvc  FAdrral 

checks  up  to  9.090.081.  ^^'mm 

We  d\all  not  dlscuas  at  this  time  the  economic  consemi«noe«  of 

Mr.  Roowveit't  poUcles.    It  is  known  to  all  that,  to  mMt  Mlartn 

and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  be  has  Ulpled  Federal  taxes  in  hu  7  yeaza 
In  office.  It  Is  known  to  all  that  this  tripling  of  taxes  has  not  been 
ii^^rljr  enough  to  oorer  his  expenditures,  and  that  his  bonovlnes 
have  doubled  the  national  debt  In  7  years.  It  Is  known  to  aU  tt^f 
after  these  gigantic  expenditures  to  buy  prosperity,  the  New  Deai 
itself  esUmates  that  In  trade  and  industry  there  are  9  000,000  men 
and  women  unemployed,  while  the  farm  problem  remains  the  farm 
problem.  But  we  are  not  now  discussing  the  economic  oonsequencas 
of  Mr.  Boosevelt'B  policies. 

We  call  attention  now  to  the  political  consequences  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  increased,  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  of  his  prede- 
cesBon.  the  powers  of  purse  and  patronage  that  reside  In  the  bands 
of  the  President.  He  has  Increased,  beyond  all  comparison,  that 
"horde  of  officeholders"  who.  as  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  "stand  ready  to 
aid  with  money  and  trained  political  assistance."  He  has  created 
not  increased,  an  even  larger  army  of  PWeral  benettclartes  on 
farms,  in  C  C.  C.  camps,  in  the  Youth  Administration,  and  In  the 
W.  P.  A.,  who  receive  checks  from  the  Government.  His  total  of 
direct  beneficiaries  Is  now  no  less  than  9,090,081.  And  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  uses  these  powers  politically  cannot  be  denied.  Here  lii 
Maryland  we  have  only  to  remember  the  whipping  into  line  of 
ofllceholders  and  the  sudden  allotment  of  public  fimds  during  the 
attempted  senatorial  purge  of  1938. 

So  the  people  come  face  to  face  with  two  massive  facts.  One, 
they  have  in  office  a  President  who  in  two  terms  has  multiplied 
incomparably  those  powers  of  purse  and  of  patronage  which  caused 
the  wlsetit  of  his  predecessors  to  urge  upon  their  countrymen  writ- 
ten or  unwritten  limitation  on  the  period  of  service  of  any  Presi- 
dent Two.  the  President  who  catised  this  incomparable  extension 
of  the  powers  of  purse  and  at  patronage  is  the  first  President  In 
American  history  who  has  been  nominated  for  a  third  term  — 
nominated  In  a  campaign  in  which  the  great  Job-hoidlog  party 
machines  were  tmited  from  coast  to  coast  in  his  support. 

There  you  have  It?    What  to  do? 

If  Mr.  Willkie  did  not  possess  the  unusual  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual strength  which  he  has  demonstrated  again  and  agam.  the 
nei'd  of  restraining  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  of  extravagance,  recltless 
ambltlcn.  and  assumed  Indlspensablllty  would  provide  a  reason  for 
voting  for  the  Republican  candidate.  But.  in  fact.  It  Is  possible  in 
this  election  to  place  a  restraint  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  eztravaganoe. 
reckless  ambition,  and  assumption  of  indispensabUity  by  voting  for 
a  definitely  superior  man 

On  the  fundamental  problem  of  producing  the  goods  that  will 
preserve  our  standaids  of  living  and  will  also  supply  Imperative 
needs  of  defense  Mr  Willkie  has  shown  a  maturity  of  mind  and  of 
principle  that  makes  Mr  Roosevelt's  somersaults  seem  adolescent. 
In  foreign  affairs  Mr  Willkie  not  only  has  shown,  at  every  stage, 
clear  perception  that  our  Ideals  and  our  welfare  will  be  protected 
by  British  victory;  he  has  also  stated  his  opinion  without  regard  to 
consequences. 

In  the  cand'dacy  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  the  people  have  their  op- 
portunity to  preserve  their  historic  principles  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  an  abler  admmistrator. 


Lepal  Aspects  of  Oil  Pipe-Line  Separability  Impera- 
tive for  National  Welfare  and  National  Defense — 
That  Monopolistic  Interlinking  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines 
and  Producers  and  Refiners  Be  Broken — Legal 
Phases  Discussed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  washYngton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1940 


Mr.  COFFEIE  of  Washington.     Mr.  SF)ealter.  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  many  months  has 

been  preparing  to  file  action  under  the  Sherman  and  Com- 
merce Acts  against  22  integrated  oil  companies  and  some  300 
of  their  subsidiary  companle-s. 

When  the  Attorney  General  was  ready  to  file  the  action, 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  far  reaching  of  any  actions  ever 

filed  under  the  laws  mentioned,  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  took  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
suggesting  that  filing  of  the  action  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  national  defense  as  the  companies  being  prosecuted 
for  violations  of  the  law  might  become  indisposed  to  coop- 
erate in  national  defense. 
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I  have  previously  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
fact  that  oU  advisers  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are 

representatives  of  the  largest  oil  corporations  of  America; 
In  fact,  on  the  council  are  representatives  of  some  of  the 
very  companies  named  in  the  bill  of  complaint  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  prepared  to  file. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  carries  two  impli- 
cations of  a  character  which  the  American  public  and  this 
Congress  cannot  Ignore:  by  suggesting  that  prosecution  of 
the  alleged  violators  of  the  law  might  thereby  feel  constrained 
to  refuse  or  refrain  from  cooperation  in  the  defense  of  this 
country  they  place  the  Nation  on  notice  that  they  must  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  alleged  violations;  by  this  same 
suggestion  they  tacitly  admit  that  the  big  oil  company  de- 
fendants are  guilty  as  charged  by  the  Attorney  General. 

When  Senators  Borah  and  Gilletti.  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  introduced  8.  2181,  a  bill  designed  to  accom- 
plish in  part  what  the  projected  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  designed  to  effect,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Dr.  Forrest  R.  Black,  was  loaned  by  the 
Department  to  the  Senate  sulx:ommittee  which  was  studying 
6.  2181. 

Dr.  Black  has  had  15  years'  experience  in  teaching  political 
science  and  law  and  Is  the  author  of  111  Starred  Prohibition 
Cases,  with  a  foreword  by  Clarence  Darrow — 1931 — and  has 
published  more  than  60  legal  articles  in  law  reviews  and  such 
magazines  as  Vanity  Pair.  Plain  Talk.  The  New  Republic. 
The  Nation,  and  so  forth,  the  latest  of  which  is  an  article  in 
the  June  1940  issue  of  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly. 

This  last-named  article  is  highly  pertinent  to  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  against  the  oil  companies 
and  reveals,  beyond  any  question,  that  the  Department  has  a 
copper-riveted  case  against  these  violators  of  our  Federal 
laws.  This  article  is  of  such  a  revealing  character  that  I  ask 
to  have  It  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

This  article  supplies  all  the  legal  background  needed  to 
convince  every  Member  of  this  House  of  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  575.  introduced  by  me  on 
August  21. 

If  22  large  oil  companies  are  all-powerful  enough  to  intim- 
idate the  Council  of  National  Defense  and.  through  this  Coun- 
cil, to  muzzle  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  that  event  it  is 
past  time  for  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  who 
really  runs  this  Government — the  people  or  the  special  inter- 
ests which  so  openly  and  brazenly,  over  periods  of  many  years, 
flout  and  make  a  mock  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  American 
Congress. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Black  is  as  follows: 

"^        C>n.-PiF«-Ln<rr  Divobckment  bt  Ljttgatiom  awd  Lecisi-ation 

(By  Forrest  R   Black) 

One  of  the  strangest  chapters  In  any  comprehensive  history  of  the 
struggle  for  government  regulation  of  business  In  America  must  be 
reserved  to  relate  tlie  successful  strategy  of  the  major  oil  companies 
in  escapmg  or  thwarting  Federal  regulation  of  their  Interstate  oll- 
plpe-llne  carriers  In  r^sum^.  that  story  might  be  sUted  as  follows: 
Oll-pipe-lme  earners  escapi'd  Federal  regulation  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887  '  and  in  the  Elklns  Act  of  1903  •  Both  of  these 
statutes  were  limited  to  rail  or  rail  and  water  carriers  only  and 
sought  to  prevent  dlscnmtnatlons  and  rebates.  The  next  great  wave 
cf  common  carrier  reform  culminated  In  the  enactment  of  the  Hep- 
burn Act  of  1906'  Here,  again  oil  pipe  lines  scored  a  victory  by 
e.-icaping  the  commodities-clause  section  of  that  act.  but  appeared  to 
suffer  a  defeat  by  having  lmpre:ised  upon  them  the  common-carrier 
status  in  the  so-called  plpe-Une  amendment  of  the  act.  But  later 
developments  haw  demonstrated  that  the  Hepburn  Act,  In  Its  en- 
tirety must  be  characterized  as  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  the  public,  inso- 
far as  oil  pipe  lines  are  concerned. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  elapsed,  and  on  April  3.  1933.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  m  an  open  letter  to  the  Governors  of  17 
oil-prcduclng  States,  said: 

•The  report  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  Opposed  to 
Monopoly  recommends  the  enactment  of  emergency  legislation  by 
Congress  divorcing  oil  pipe  lines  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
from  other  branches  of  the  oU  Indiistry  '     I  am  of  the  opinion  that 

»34St«t.  S7»  (1887).49n  CCA.  sees.  1  et  seq 

•32  Stat.  ©47  (1903).  49  U.  S   C.  A.  sees.  41-43. 

•34  Stat  584  (1906),  49  U  S  C  A.  sees.  1  et  seq  For  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  legal  sutus  of  oil  pipe  lines,  see  Scharfman.  the  Inter- 
•tate  Commerce  Commission  ^IMl)  vol.  II,  pp.  W-lOfi 


this   is  a  reasonable   request   and   that   such   legislation   should    be 
enacted  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  " 

More  than  8  years  later.  Senators  Borah  and  GiLLrrrE.  on  April 
17.  1939.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
(S  21811  to  prohibit  interstate  common  earner  pipe  lines  from 
transporting  commodities  m  which  such  carriers  have  any  interest. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Cong-ess  amended  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  authorizing,  under  certain  circumstances.  plp«-line 
divorcement  under  section  9,  clause  (b».  which  provided  that  "the 
President  is  authorized  to  Institute  proceedings  to  divorce  from 
nnv  holding  company  any  pipe-line  company  controlled  by  such 
holding  company  wh.ch  pipe  line  by  unfair  practices  or  by  ex- 
orbitant rates  In  the  transportation  of  petroleum  or  its  products, 
tends  to  create  a  monopoly. '"  But  no  action  was  ever  taken  under 
this  section. 

To  revert  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  earlier  attempts  at 
regulation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  commodities  clause  is  im- 
portant for  the  reason  that  It  was  the  first  legislative  attempt  to 
divorce  production  and  transportation.  On  May  7.  1906.  while  the 
Hepburn  bill  was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  Senator 
Elklns  offered  an  amendment  prohibiting  any  common  carrier 
from  engaging  In  the  production,  manufacture,  buying,  furnishing, 
or  selling  of  any  commodity  in  competition  with  any  shipper  over 
Its  lines  As  passed  by  the  Congress,  this  section  w^as  amended 
so  as  to  substitute  for  the  words  "common  carrier"  the  words 
"railroad  company  '  Senator  Tillman,  commenting  on  this  change, 
said:  "It  simply  means  In  plain  English  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  has  got  In  Its  wcrfc.  •  •  •  We  release  the  Standard 
on  people  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  provision  which  di- 
vorces the  producers  of  commodities  from  the  transportation  of 
commodities  "  • 

The  pipe-line  amendment  of  the  Hepburn  Act  provided  thit 
"this  act  shall  apply  to  any  person  or  persons  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  oil  or  other  commodity,  except  water  and  ex- 
cept natural  or  artificial  gas  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly  by 
pipe  lines  and  partly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and 
partly  by  water,  who  shall  be  considered  and  held  to  be  common 
carriers  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  act  "  But  in  .spite 
cf  the  fact  that  the  common  earner  status  of  these  pipe  lines  has 
been  legislatively  declared,  administratively  Interpreted  ■  and  Judi- 
cially upheld.'  the  uniform  practice  of  the  major  pipe-line  com- 
panies, in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States, 
has  been  to  carry  ■all  oil  offered,  if  only  the  offerers  will  sell  at 
their  price     •     •     •"  ■ 

Although  the  pipe-line  companies  have  been  filing  tarifTs  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever  since  the  decision  In  the 
Pipe  Line  cases  in  1914.  because  of  the  dominating?  position  of  the 
major  oil  companies  who  own  92  percent  of  the  pipe-line  mileage 
and  t)ecause  of  the  pa.sslve  attitude  of  the  Government,  we  have  the 
strange  result  that  th^  major  pipe-line  companies  have  not  in  fact 
performed  the  primary-  function  of  a  common  carrier.  1  e  .  the  trans- 
portation of  other  p<^oples  goods.  And  during  this  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  only  been  one  lormal  cc  mplaint 
filed  with  the  Interst.ite  Commerce  Commission  by  an  independent 
oil  producer  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  common -carrier 
facilities  of  a  plne-llne  company.  In  Brundred  Brothers  v  Prairie 
Pipe  Line  Co  .^  the  prospective  shipper  complained  of  the  rates  and 
of  the  tenier  requlr3n.ent  of  the  pipe-line  company.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  held  that  the  rates  were  reasonable,  tut  that 
the  minimum  tender  requirement  of  100.000  barrels  was  unrea.'^cn- 
able.  and  suggested  10.000  barrels  as  a  reasonable  minimum  tender 
requirement.  The  aftermath  of  thl.s  partial  victory  of  the  only  inde- 
pendent oil  producer  who  has  ever  made  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  Interesting  The  Prairie 
Pipe  Line  Co.  Immediately  canceled  the  particular  tariff  between 
the  two  points  In  question:  the  prospective  shippers  oil  was  not 
carried;   no  further  complaint  was  filed  and  there  the  matter  rests 

Dean  Pound  has  stressed  the  distinction  between  "law  in  Ixioks" 
and  "law  in  action."'  and  here  Indeed  is  a  significant  Illustration 
It  is  our  thesis  that  the  fundamental  explanation  of  this  anomaly  '• 
lies  In  the  fact  (a)  that  the  major  oil-producing  companies  who 
control  the  pipe  liner,  are  in  a  position  to  and  do  establish  the 
market  price  for  oil  in  the  production  field,  and  (b)  that  they  con- 
trol the  market  price  at  the  point  of  deftlnation.  and  (c»  that  the 
differential  between  the  two  prices  Is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transportation  In  conformity  with  the  tariffs  filed  with  the  inter- 

state  Commerce  Cotrmi.«sion  As  we  see  It,  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  the  plpc-line  set-up  today  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  pipe  lines  are  acting  in  the  dual  and  Inconsistent  roles  of 
carriers  and  owners  (d-alers)  of  the  commodity  transported  and 
that  they  are  using  the  pipe-hne  charges  as  a  driving  wedge  to 
prevent  others  from  marketing  oil  lawfully  produced  and  in  order 
to  consummate  that  {  bjective  they  are  deviating  from  the  published 
tariffs  required  by  law  and  are  attempting  to  assume  the  loss  as  a 
dealer  rather  than  as  a  carrier  If  this  charge  can  be  established 
by  evidence  It  Is  our  contention  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  partial 

•40  CONCRKssiONAL  RrcoRD.  9i01   (1906>. 

'  In  the  Matter  of  Pipe  Lines,  24  I   C   C    1  (1912) 

'i?\rS)^'"*' """'  "*  ^'  ^  ^^'  ^*  ^"p-  ^^-  ^^^  ^^^^*>- 

•68  I.  C   C.  458  (1922). 
Re'v^a'*"^**'  ^"^  '^  ^^^  *"**  ^^  *°  Action   (1910).  44  Am.  L. 

t»^i^! t^^^"""^^  '^''*'"  °^^  ^  ^"'^^  requirements,  storage 
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relief  by  litigation  under  existing  statutes,  but  this  relief  will  not 
be  as  effective  as  divorcement  by  legislation. 

Before  attempting  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  litigation  under 
existing  statutes,  one  point  by  way  of  background  must  be  em- 
phasized. If  the  pipe  line  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  oil 
producer  and  thus  occupies  the  dual  and  inconsistent  roles  of 
public  carrier  and  private  dealer,  then  under  these  circumstances 
(1)  the  so-called  reasonableness  or  imreasonableness  of  the  trans- 
portation rate  is  immaterial  Insofar  as  the  producer-owner  of  the 
pipe  line  Is  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  his  proUts  are  determined 
by  the  differential  between  the  selling  price  and  the  production  cost 
(Which  includes  refining  and  marketing  costs)  plus  the  transporta- 
tion cost,  and  not  plus  the  transportation  rate.  The  transportation 
rate  Is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  only.  But  (2)  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  established  transportation  rate  is  pertinent 
to  other  shippers,  and  in  a  monopolistic  market  the  amount  of 
the  transportation  rate  may  constitute  the  driving  wedge  which 
w;l!  place  the  independent  producer  In  a  poKltlon  where  he  cannot 
afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  common  earrler  status  of  the  pipe 
line  to  market  his  oil  which  has  been  lawfully  produced.  By  force 
of  circumstances,  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  oil  at  the  pipe  line  at  a 
dictated  price 

As  early  as  1E91,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In  a  case 
Involving  the  coal  railroads,  made  this  point  very  clear  in  Coie 
Brothers  dt  Co  v  Lehigh  Valley  R.  H,"  but  the  most  succinct 
statement  of  the  proposition  was  made  by  the  Commission  in  1911 
to  the  case  of  Meeker  &■  Co.  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R    R  ,  when  It  said:  " 

The  record  shows  that  the  onlv  line  of  demarcation 

between  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  Is  one  of  txxikkeeplng  Assuming,  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
that  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  eoal  is  $2  per  ton  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  It  to  tidewater  is  $1  per  ton.  It  follows  that  the  cost  of 
coal  at  tidewater  would  be  »3  per  ton;  and.  If  the  published  rate 
were  |1  the  independent  operator  and  the  railroad  coal  company 
would  be  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  so  far  as  the  cost  of  mining 
and  transportation  are  concerned.  But.  as  between  the  railroad 
company  and  its  coal  company  It  matters  not  whether  the  profit 
ccmes  from  mining  or  transporting  the  coal  So,  therefore.  If,  In- 
stead of  the  II  rate  above  mentioned,  the  railroad  company  were  to 
establish  a  rate  of  *1  50  per  ton.  the  railroad  and  its  coal  company 
could  still  sell  coal  at  tidewater  for  $3  per  ton.  standing  a  deficit  of 
50  cents  per  ton  In  the  naming  price  and  making  an  equal  profit  in 
the  transportation  price  But.  the  independent  operator  cannot 
recoup  himself  In  this  manner,  and  the  best  price  that  he  could 
make  at  tidewater  would  necessarily  be  the  mining  price  of  $2,  plus 
the  carrying  charge  of  $1  50.  or  13.50;  and  he  would  enter  the  market 
at  a  disadvantage  of  50  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  railroad 
and  its  coal  company  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  advantage  would 
enable  the  railroad  company  and  its  alter  ego.  the  coal  company,  to 
monopolize  the  field  of  production  and  the  .selling  market  " 

I     CIVOaCEMENT  BT  LmCATION 

Although.  In  the  literature  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
divorcement  of  the  production  from  the  transportation  of  oil,  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  this  Is  a  matter  exclusively  within  the 
province  of  legislation.  It  is  our  contention  that  a  partial  relief  can 
be  secured  by  litigation.  The  analysis  that  follows  is  predicated 
upon  an  assumed  state  of  facts  outlined,  supra.  Two  possibilities 
of  divorcement  by  litigation  will  be  consldtred:  (A)  The  rebate- 
device  sections  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  (B)  the  Sherman 
Act. 

A.  Litigation  based  on  the  "rebate  device"  sections  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act 

( 1 )  Statutory  Provislcns 

Section  2  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.  S.  C.  A  ,  sec.  2) 
provides: 

"SEC  2.  That  if  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
th's  act  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  any  special  rate,  rebate,  draw- 
back, or  other  device,  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  person.1  a  greater  or  less  compen.sation  for  any  service 

rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  In  the  transportation  of  passengers,  or 
property,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  than  it  charges,  de- 
mands, collects,  or  receives  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for 
doing  for  him  or  them  a  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the 
transportation  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under  substantially  similar 
circumstances  and  conditions,  such  conunon  carrier  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  unjust  discrimination,  which  Is  hereby  prohibited  and 
declared  to  be  unlawful   ' 

S<ction  1  of  the  Elkln.s  Act  "  (49  U.  S  C  A.  sec  41  (1)  )  provides: 
"Sec.  1.  •  •  •  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
or  corporations  to  offer,  grant,  or  give  or  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
any  rebate,  concession,  or  discrimination  In  rfspect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  any  prof>erty  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  any 
commi-n  carrier  subject  to  said  chapter  whereby  any  such  property 
Bhall  by  any  device  whatever  be  transported  at  a  less  rate  than 
that  named  in  the  tariffs  published  and  filed  by  such  carrier,  as  is 


'MIC   C    535    ,569.  571.  572  (1890). 

'-21  I.  CC.  129.  154  (1911). 

"Sec.  3  of  the  Elkins  Act,  as  amended,  which  was  part  of  the 
Hepburn  Act  of  1906.  provides  that.  In  addition  to  other  penalties 
provided  by  the  act.  any  person,  etc.,  who  shall  knowingly  receive 
any  rebates,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  of  money  three  times  the  amoimt  of  money  so  received  or 
accepted. 
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required  by  said  chapter,  or  whereby  any  other  advantage  la  given 
or  discrimination  Is  practiced.     •     •     •  •• 

(2)  The  New  Havcn  Doctrine 
The  most  apposite  decision  that  can  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for 
divorcement  by  litigation  undr-r  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  v.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  '  The  New  Haven  decision  antedated  the  Hepburn 
Act  ■■■  It  applied  to  ra;lroads.  but  the  effect  of  tlie  pipe-line  amend- 
ment of  the  Hepburn  Act  •  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  case  appli- 
cable to  oil  yt})e  lines.  The  question  of  sUlutory  construction  of 
the  plpe-lina  amendment  Immediately  arose  Did  tlie  concluding 
clause  of  that  amendment  confine  the  Commissions  Jurisdiction 
to  pipe  lines  that  were  technically  common  carriers  by  virtue  of 
their  own  conduct  (1.  e.,  a  holding  out  as  such),  or  did  It  impress 
upon  all  pipe  lines  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  the  status 
of  common  carriers  and  subject  them  to  control?  In  the  matter  of 
Pipe  Lines '"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that,  re- 
gardless of  their  previous  status,  the  obligations  of  common  car- 
riers were  impre5sed  upon  them,  even  though  they  were  built  over 
pilvately  acquired  rights  of  way  and  even  though,  by  r'jsorilng  to 
the  policy  of  refusing  to  carry  oil  unless  it  was  first  sold  to  them, 
they  were  apparently  engaged  In  transporting  only  their  own  oil. 
This  broad  con.'lrv;ctlon  of  the  pipe-line  amendment  Wf.s  affirmed 
by  the  commerce  court  In  the  case  of  Prairie  Oil  dt  Gus  Co.  v. 
United  States,  where  the  court  held:  "• 

•Tlie  concluding  phrase  is  not  a  limitation  or  restriction,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  was  plainly  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  legal 
status  of  the  persons  and  corporations  included  In  precis*'  terms  In 
the  preceding  description,  to  the  end  that  they  should  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act.  •  •  •  So  far 
as  the  debates  In  Congress  when  this  amendment  was  pending  may 
be  resorted  to  for  any  purptjse,  they  lend  strongly  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  atwve  expressed  " 

The  Supreme  Omrt  of  the  United  States  was  in  entire  agreement 
with  both  the  Commission  and  the  commerce  court  on  the  point  of 
statutory  construction  In  the  Pipe  Line  Cases,  which  Is  the  leading 
authority  construing  the  provision  of  the  Hepburn  Act  applicable  to 
oil  pipe  lines.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  repudiated  the  Poj{ue  '•  and 
Splawn"  contentions  that  pipe  lines  were  "plant  facilities"  and 
said:" 

"The  provisions  of  the  act  are  to  apply  to  any  person  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  oil  by  means  of  pipe  lines  The  words  'who 
shall  be  considered  and  held  to  be  common  carriers  within  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  this  act'  obviously  are  not  Intended  to  cut  down 
the  generality  of  the  previous  declaration  to  the  meaning  that  only 
those  Ehall  be  held  common  carriers  within  the  act  who  were  com- 
mon carriers  In  a  technical  sense,  but  an  injunction  that  those  in 
control  of  pipe  lines  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  such  If  the  Standard  Oil  Co  and  Its  cooperating 
companies  were  not  so  engaced,  no  cne  was.  It  not  only  would  be  a 
sacrifice  of  fact  to  form,  but  would  empty  the  act  if  the  carriage  to 
the  seaboard  of  nearly  all  the  oil  east  of  California  were  held  not  to 
be  transportation  within  its  meaning.  b<K:auj;e  by  the  exercise  of  their 
power  the  carriers  imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  carriage  a  sale  to 
them.selves.  As  applied  to  them,  while  the  amendment  does  not 
compel  them  to  continue  In  operation  It  does  require  them  not  to 
continue  except  as  common  carriers.  •  •  •  Its  evident  purpose 
was  to  bring  within  Its  scop)e  pipe  lines  that  although  not  technically 
common  carriers  yet  were  carrying  all  ell  offered.  If  only  the  offerer* 
would  sell  at  their  price.  •  •  •  Those  lines  that  we  are  consider- 
ing are  common  carriers  now  In  everything  but  form.  They  carry 
everylxidy's  oil  to  market,  although  they  compel  outsiders  to  sell  It 
before  taking  It  Into  their  pipes." 

In  the  New  Haven  case  the  Chesapeake  St  Ohio  Railroad  made  a 
contract  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  sell  to  the  latter  during 
a  period  of  years  a  specified  amount  of  coal  at  the  price  of  (2.75 
per  ton.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bougint  this  coal  for  $2.47  per  ton. 
leaving  a  balance  of  28  cents  per  ton  for  transjxjrtatlon  costs.  The 
published  tariff  on  these  shipments  was  $1.45  per  ton.    The  ques- 


"  200  U    S.  361 .  26  Sup    Ct.  272  ( 1906) . 

'^  The  New  Haven  decision  was  handed  down  on  February  19.  1906, 
and  the  Hepburn  Act  was  approved  on  June  29,  1906;  34  Stat.  584 
(1906),  49  U,  8  C.  A.,  sees.  1  et  seq. 

"The  pipe-line  amendment  provides  "that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  any  person  or  persons  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  or  other  commodity,  except  water  and  except  natural  or 
artificial  gas.  by  means  of  pipe  lines  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and 
partly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  pipe  line  and  partly  by  v.ater.  who 
shall  be  ccn.^.ldered  and   held  to  be  common  carriers  within  the 

meaning  and  purpo-^^e  of  this  act." 

"  24  I    C    C.   1    (1912). 

"•204  Fed   798.  805.  806  (Commerce  Ct.  1913). 

'"  Pogue,  Economics  of  Pipe  Line  Transportation  in  the  Petroleum 
Industry    (1932) 

»"The  Walter  M.  W  Splawn  Report  on  Pipe  Lines.  H.  Rept.  No. 
2192,  72d  Cong..  2d  scss.  (1933).  pt.  I,  p.  Ixvlll.  A  recent  ex  parte 
report  by  Examiner  E  Paul  Kelly,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, submitted  to  the  Commlsi-lon  February  1.  1940.  entitled 
"Reduced  Pipe  Line  Rates  and  Gathering  Charges,"  has  revived  the 
Splawn  "plant  facility"  thesis  in  spite  of  the  holdings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (In  the  Matter  of  Pipe  Lines,  34  I.  C.  O. 
1  (1912))  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  (The  Pipe 
Line  Cases,  234  U.  8.  548.  34  Sup  Ct.  956  ( 1914) ) . 

»  234  U.  &  548,  659,  561.  34  Sup.  Ct.  056  (1014). 
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noo  for  dcdcion  ••  fomulAted  by  the  Court  vaa  ^taited  aa  follows: 
"Hjui  a  cauTler.  pngaf^pd  in  interstaK*  commerce,  the  power  to  con- 
tract to  sell  and  transport  In  compleuon  of  the  contract  the  com- 
modities sold,  when  the  price  stipulated  In  the  contract  does  not 
pay  the  oocc  of  purcbaw,  the  ocmt  of  delivery,  and  tbe  published 
frel«{ht  rmtea?" 

The  Cheflkpeake  ft  Ohio  claimed  that  It  oculd  assume  the  loss.  1  e., 
the  difference  between  91  45  and  28  ccnt^  (as  a  dealer  and  not  as  a 
nuTlerl.  and  thus  evade  the  requirement  of  the  statute  relating  to 
the  oonfonntty  to  the  pttbltshed  rates.     The  Court  said:  ^ 

"In  Tlew  of  the  positive  command  of  the  second  section  of  the 
•et.  that  no  departure  from  the  published  rate  shall  be  made, 
•directly  or  Indirectly"  how  can  It  In  reason  be  held  that  a  carrier 
may  taJce  itself  from  out  of  the  statute  in  every  case  by  simply 
electing  to  be  a  dealer  and  transport  a  commodity  In  that  char- 
acter' For,  of  ccurse.  If  a  carrier  has  a  right  to  disregard  the 
ptibllxhed  rates  by  resorting  to  a  particular  form  of  dealing.  It 
must  follow  that  there  ts  no  obllf^ation  on  the  part  of  a  carrier 
to  adhere  to  the  rates,  because  doing  so  is  merely  voluntary  '" 

The  Court.  In  effect,  accepted  the  contention  made  In  the  brief 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission "  "that  the  law  will 
presume  In  such  a  factual  situation  that  the  resulting  lo».s  was 
runtalned  by  the  corporation  in  a  capacity  as  carrier  and  not  in  its 
cnpacltj-  as  vendor-shipper:  In  other  words,  that  the  merchandise 
WH«  transported  for  less  than  the  published  rates "  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commisbion  brief  pointed  out.  "that  if  the  law 
did  not  raise  this  presumption  from  the  facts  recited.  It  would  follow 
either  ( 1 1  that  it  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  carrier  to  say 
whether  the  loss  was  sxistalned  as  carrier,  and  hence,  whether 
the  goods  were  transported  for  less  than  the  published  rates  or 
whether  the  loss  wa«  <mstained  as  vendor — which  is  to  leave  It  to  the 
carrier  to  decide  whether  it  has  violated  the  statute,  or.  (2) 
which  is  only  a  shade  less  absurd,  the  law  miust  presume  that  the 
loss  was  sustained  as  vendor  " 

The  Court   said,   at   pa«e   S92 

■The  all-embracing  prohibition  against  either  directly  or  in- 
directly charging  less  than  the  published  rates  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  make  the  prohibition  applicable  to 
every  method  of  dealing  by  a  carrier  by  which  the  forbidden  result 
could  be  brought  about  •  •  •  indeed,  the  Inevitable  result 
of  the  possession  of  such  a  right  by  a  carrier  would  be  to  enable 
It.  If  It  chose  to  exercise  the  power,  to  concentrate  in  Its  own 
hands  the  products  which  were  held  for  shipment  along  its  line 
and  to  make  It.  therefore,  the  sole  purchaser  thereof  and  the  sole 
seller  at  the  place  where  the  products  were  to  be  marketed;  in 
other  words,  to  create  an  absolute  monopoly  " 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  Court  took  the  position  that  the 
statute,  without  a  commodities  clause,  provided  in  effect  for  a 
divorce  of  production  and  transportation  where  the  published  rates 
were  departed  from  in  this  type  of  case  On  this  point  the  Court 
said,   at    page   390: 

•"It  Is  urged 'that  if  the  requirement  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce as  to  the  maintenance  of  published   rates  and  the  prohibi- 
tions of   that   act   against    undue   preferences   and   discriminations 
be   applied    to   a   carrier   when   engaged    in    buying  and   selling   a 
commodity   which    it    transports   the  substantial   effect   will    be   to 
prohibit    the  carrier  from    becoming   a   dealer   when    no  such    pro- 
hibition is  expressed  in   the  act   to  regulate  commerce,  and  hence 
a  prohibition   will   be   implied   which   should   only  result   from  ex- 
press   action    by   Congress      Granting   the    premise,    the   deduction 
is    unfounded      Because    no   express   prohibition    atralnst    a   carrier 
who  engages   In    Interstate  commerce  becoming   a  'dealer   in   com- 
modities  moving  In  such  commerce   Is  found  In  the  act.   It   does 
not    follow    that    the    provisions    which    are   expressed    In    that    act 
should    not    be    applied    and    be    given    their    lawful    effect.     Even 
therefore,  if  the  result  of  applying  the  provisions  as  we  have  Inter- 
preted  them  wUl   be  practically   to  render  it   difficult.  If  not   im- 
possible    for    a    carrier    to    deal    in    commodities,    this    affords    no 
ground  for  relieving  us  of  the  plain  duty  of  enforcing  the  provl- 
Bions  of   the  statute  as  they  exist  • 

In  the  later  case  of  Uni:ed  Sraf«*3  v  Dclatoarr  <fr  Hvdson  Co  •• 
which  was  the  flr>t  ca^e  construing  the  commodities  clause  the 
Court  ciimments  on  the  New  Ha%-en  case  and  corroborates  the  point 
that  in  that  type  of  case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  meant 
Identically  the  same  thing  without  the  conunoditles  clause  as  with 
U      The  Court  said,  at  page  410: 

In  that  case  {Sew  York.  Nev  Hat^n  dr  Hartford  R  R  v  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  supra)  after  much  consideration 
It  was  held  that  the  prohibitions  cf  the  Inierstate  Commerce  Act  as 
to  uniformity  of  rates  and  agams:  rebates  operated  to  prevent  a 
earner  eng:iged  m  interstate  commerce  from  buying  and  selUue  a 
CDnimcdity  which  it  carrird  in  such  a  wav  as  to  frustrate  the  pro- 
visions at  ihe  act.  even  if  the  effect  of  applying  the  act  would  be 
fubstantially  to  re:ider  buylns?  and  sellin-  by  nn  interstate  carrier 
of   a   commodity   which    it   transported    practically    impossible 

Lot  u^  lecap.tulato  the  slgi.iacar.ce  of  the  New  Haven  case  in 
sufportlng  I  ur  thesis  that  it  is  pc»sible  to  divorce  production  and 
transportation  of  petrokum  and  lt«  products  by  litigation  under 
exising  statutes  ■>       —o 

1.  The  New  Haven  case  antedated  the  Hepburn  Act. 


°30C  U    S    381.  391.  26  Sup.  Ct    m  (1906). 
100  '*"^"*'  "°^  Briefs.  U.  S   Supreme  Court,  vol.  2.  October  term 

^?13  U    8   366.  29  Sup.  Ct    527  (1909). 


2  The  congressional  legislation  In  force  at  the  time  of  the  Mew 
Haven  drcli'lon  apphed  only  to  rail  and  rail  and  water  carriers. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  pipe  line  amendment  to  the  Hepburn  Act 
clothed  Interstate  pipe  lines  with  a  common  carrier  status  and 
subjected  them  to  the  same  statutory  regtiiatlons  as  Interstate 
carriers  by  rail  and  rati  and  water.  (In  the  Matter  of  Pipe  LJnes. 
The  Pipe  Line  Cases,  supra  ) 

4.  This  common  carrier  status  impressed  upon  the  pipe  lines 
a  public  obligation  "as  a  public  agent  to  give  equal  treatment  to 
all."  {Nev  York.  Nero  Haven  A  Httrtford  R.  R.  v.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  supra. 

b.  The  commodities  clause,  which  constituted  the  first  congres- 
alonal  attempt  to  divorce  production  and  transportation  in  the 
railroad  field,  was  a  section  of  the  Hepburn  Act 

(6)  There  was  no  oommodlties  clause  involved  In  the  New  Haven 
case  as  applied  to  railroads,  and  the  Congress  has  refused  In  the 
Hepburn  Act  and  in  later  legislation  to  make  the  commodities 
clause  applicable  to  oil  piF>e  lines. 

(7)  The  New  Haven  case  dealt  with  a  situation  wherein  the  rail- 
road was  acting  in  a  dual  capacity  as  carrier  and  as  owner  (dealer) 
of  the  conunodily  transported,  and  wherein  the  selling  price  of  the 
commodity  in  question,  stipulated  in  the  contract,  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  purchase  plus  the  coat  of  delivery  in  conformity 
with  the  published  freight  rates.  The  Court  held  that  the  railroad 
could  not  evade  the  requirements  of  the  statute  relating  to  con- 
formity to  the  published  rates  by  assuming  the  loss  as  a  dealer 
rather  than  as  a  carrier. 

(8)  The  effect  of  the  pipe-line  amendment,  as  construed  In  the 
Pipe  Line  ca-.e9  is  to  extend  the  New  Haven  doctrine  to  similar  situa- 
tions wherein  tlie  pipe-line  companies  are  acting  in  a  dual  capacity 
as  carriers  and  as  owners  (dealers)  of  the  commodities  transported. 
It  follows  that  in  a  case  wherein  the  pipe-lme  company  acts  In  the 
dual  capacity  of  carrier  and  dealer  and  the  published  rates  are 
departed  from,  the  statute,  in  the  absence  of  a  commodities  clause. 
wUl  be  construed  in  effect  so  as  to  provide  for  a  divorce  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  (.Veir  York.  Neu  Hai>cn  <fr  Hartford  R  R.  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissujn.  United  States  V.  DelauMre  A 
Hudson  Co.,  supra. 

(9)  Under  the  assumed  state  of  facts  the  p.pe-line  companies  run 
afoul  of  the  statutes  by  reason  of  the  practice  of  deviating  from  the 
published  transportation  Uriffs  The  New  Haven  case  prohibits  the 
subterfuge  of  assuming  the  losses  as  dealers  rather  than  as  carriers. 

(10 1  If  the  major  oil  companies  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
relauonship  with  the  pipe-line  carriers,  so  as  to  dictate  the  market 
price  at  both  ends  of  the  pipe  lines,  and  having  thus  created  an 
artificial  price  structure,  are  using  the  pipe-line  charges  as  a  driving 
wedge  to  prevent  others  from  marketing  oil  lawfully  produced  by 
them,  either  in  the  field  or  at  the  point  of  destination,  unless  It  is 
sold  to  the  major  companies  at  a  dictated  price,  then  under  these 
conditions  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Haven  case  is  applicable  and 
may  be  utilized  to  prevent  the  further  destruction  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  independent  producers. 

(3)   The  Broad  Mandate  of  the  Elkins  Act  Is  To  Insure  Like  Treat- 
ment fnr  AJl  Shippers  and   Every  Conceivable  Device  That  Frus- 
trates That  Mandate  Is  Outlawed  by  the  Statute 
The  words  'rebate     and     device  '  are  not   words  of  art   having  a 
precise  and  definite  legal  meaniiig  and  the  forms  of  "rebate."  "draw- 
back."   "concessiou."  "discrimination."  or    'other  device"   by   means 
I    of  which  "an  advantage  is  given  or  discrimination  is  practiced'  are 
so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  into  distinct   types. 
The  result  in  each  case  is  predicated  on  the  peculiar  facts  estab- 
ll.shed  therein,  which  have  the  ptirpcse  and  effect  of  deviating  fmm 
thf  published  rate  and  violating  the  mandate  that  all  shlppe-'s  be 
treated  alike.-    In  LouisiHlle  A  Nasht-Ule  R    R.  v    Mnttley  -^  the  Court 
characterized  the  broad  purpose  of  the  Elkins  Act  'to  cut  up  by  the 
roous  every  form  ot  discrimination,  favoritism,  and  inequality  "  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  declared  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Congress    "to  strike  through  all  pretense,  all   ingenious 
device,  to  the  substance  of  the  transaction  "        In  VnUed  States  v 
Hocking  Valley  R.  R*  the  Court  pointed  out  that 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  practicable  for  Congress  to  set  a  limit  on  hu- 
man ingenuity  In  the  devising  of  schem^  obnoxious  to  the  act  to 
regulate  aunmerce  by  attempting  a  description  of  ail  possible 
methods^  The  act  accomphshe.s  its  end  by  directly  and  unmistak- 
ably ccndemning  results,  wherefore  every  c'.cvisable  plan  to  produce 
the  objectionable  conditions  is  under  Its  ban.  Surelv  our  Juri-pru- 
dence  is  not  so  inept  and  feeble  that  a  statute  exhibiring  a  definite 
L  tr^hl  IT''  P'^'P",'"^^  rni..chiefs  must  be  construed  Lnarrow^ 
M  to  oblige  Conrre-^  from  time  to  time  to  amend  it  that  its  pro- 
visions  may  be  kept,  at  the  best,  only  m  the  immed:atr  rear  of  a 

^"t5°4*^^„^^'"«  Act  are  ^vno„r  Packinc  Comjxm,  v.  VnHed  States. 

^rd.    ?26^i  f  fsT  ,?«*^^  li^'-   ^'*''^'*  ''^"^^'•^  ^    V''*^^  Stock: 
-^„    P^.?  "^^^286.  33  Sup    Ct.  83   (1912):    United  Sfafr,  v    Mirhi- 
gan   Portland    Cement   Co    270    U.   S    S21.   46   Sup     Ct    395    (Vq26) 
and  see  Amencan   Expr,:ss  Co.  v    United   States    212  US    sS    29 

--219  U   S   467.  31  Sun.  Ct    265   (1911) 

(c'c^A^e'fh  Sm.'^'    ;^    D-   Oj,i,  -19H,     ^^^^^^     210    Fed.    735 
(1914)  certiorari  denied,  234  U.  S.  7G7.  34  Sup.  Ct.  675 
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procefslon  of  new  methods  bom  of  the  fertility  of  human  Invention 
and  designed  to  circumvent  that  legislative  will  which  It  attempts 
by  each  amplifying  amendment  to  express  " 

In  Chicago  .t-  Alton  R.  R.  v.  United  States.'*  the  court  said  that 
"under  the  Elkins  act  the  standard  of  comparison  Is  the  published 
rate  It  Is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  favored  shipper  has 
had  his  property  transported  at  a  less  rate  than  that  published 
and  filed  ■■  In  Vandalia  R  R.  v.  United  States."  the  court  stressed 
the  "subtle  disguises"  under  which  rebates  have  been  enjoyed. 
•That  the  full  tariff  rate  is  collected  at  the  time  of  transportation 
does  not  negative  the  jxjssiblllty  of  a  rebate  In  respect  thereto. 
The  ret>ate  may  be  in  a  lump  cash  sum  In  advance  (United  States 
V.  Union  Stockyards.  226  U.  S  286,  33  S.  Ct.  83,  57  L  Ed  228) 
or  by  later  or  earlier  Indirect  payments  (G.  R.  &  I.  Ry  Co  v 
United  States.  212  Fed  577.  129  C.  C.  A.  113)."  In  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co.  V.  United  States.'^  the  Court  gave  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  word  "device."  saying: 

"And  we  find  the  word  device  disassociated  from  any  such  words 
as  fraudulent  conduct,  scheme,  or  contrivance,  but  the  act  seems 
to  reach  all  means  and  methods  by  which  the  unlawful  preference 
cf  rebate,  concession,  or  discnmlnation  is  offered,  granted,  given, 
or  received.  •  •  •  A  device  need  not  be  necessarily  fraudu- 
lent; the  term  Includes  anything  which  is  a  plan  or  contrivance." 
(4)  Devices.  Although  Legal  Per  Se,  Are  Outlawed  When  They  Con- 
stitute Integral  Part*  of  a  Plan  That  Violates  the  Statute 

We  have  seen  how  the  New  Haven  case  establishes  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  carrier  may  not  evade  the  prohibitions  against  rebating 
by  becoming  a  dealer  In  a  commodity  which  it  transports,  even 
though  there  is  no  express  statutory  prohibition  against  this  sort 
of  dealer-shipper  relationship  as  such.  So  the  legality  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  devices,  considered  separately,  is  unquestioned: 
(a)  Stock  ownership  of  the  pipe-line  company  by  the  major  oil- 
producing  companies  (b)  with  Its  alleged  insulation  of  liability 
by  virtue  of  the  creation  of  a  separate  corporate  entity,  and  (c) 
the  right  of  the  directors  of  the  pipe-line  company  to  declare 
dividends  out  of  profits.  But  when  the  devices  of  stock  owner- 
ship, corporate  entity,  and  the  "kick-back"  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends are  parts  of  a  plan  whereby  the  owner  of  the  pipe  lines  Is 
permitted  to  ship  at  cost,  while  all  others  must  pay  the  published 
transportation  rate,  then  we  have  a  continuing  violation  of  the 
rebate-device  sections  of  the  Elkins  act  which  Is  inherent  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  pipe  line  set-up. 

That  this  ingenious  scheme  Is  not  entirely  novel  Is  established  by 
several  cases  In  Colonial  Salt  Co.  V.  Michigan,  Indiana  <b  Illinois 
Line,"^'  a  boat  line,  incorporated  as  a  common  carrier,  was  owned  and 
operated  In  the  Interest  of  a  salt  company:  it  published  no  rates 
except  upon  salt  In  cargo  lots,  and  it  used  as  terminal  facilities  the 
docks  and  warehouses  of  the  salt  company  by  whose  agents  and 
employees  all  shipments  had  to  be  handled,  it  was  held  that  the 
boat  line  was  a  mere  device  to  defraud  the  law.  and  payments  made 
to  It  by  connecting  rail  carriers  in  the  guise  of  divisions  were 
rebates. 

An  examination  of  findings  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  Colonial  Sal:  case  establishes  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  case  of  the  pipe  lines  controlled  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  Harlan.  Commissioner,  pointed  out  (1)  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  originally  invested  in  the  boat 
line.  (2)  the  tremendous  profits  accruing  from  its  operation,  (3) 
that  the  boat  line  and  its  dock  facilities  were  the  private  facilities 
of  the  salt  company  that  owned  the  boat  line  and  were  not  public 
facilities.  (4)  that  the  general  offices  of  the  boat  line  were  also  the 
general  ofUces  of  the  salt  company;  and  (5)  that  the  salt  company 
and  the  boat  line  constituted  one  Investment  In  the  same  general 
Interest,  Commenting  on  the  alwve  analysis,  Harlan.  Commissioner, 
at  page  363.  said: 

"It  Is  clear  from  this  statement  of  facts  that  by  turning  Its  facili- 
ties over  to  an  Incorporated  transportation  company  which  handles 
EUbstantially  nothing  but  its  own  salt,  the  salt  company  has  received 
extraordinary  returns,  which  give  It  extraordinary  advantages  over 
its  ccmpetitors  The  situation  resolves  itself  into  another  of  the 
growing  numt)er  cf  Instances  where  a  large  industry,  by  the  mere 
taking  out  of  a  charter  und^r  the  loose  laws  of  some  State,  gives 
to  Its  private  facilities  the  appearance  of  being  a  public  carrier  and 
then  uses  them  as  a  device  under  the  guise  of  which  It  may  receive, 
and  complaisant  railroad  companies  may  pay.  rebates  to  the  indus- 
try, and  also  as  a  club  by  means  of  which  hesitating  and  reluctant 
lines  may  be  forced  into  the  same  unlawful  relation  with  the  indus- 
try under  the  threat  of  a  large  traflic  that  may  be  lost  by  their 
refu«:ai  to  meet  its  demands  " 

In  the  Matter  of  Division  of  Joint  Rates  to  Term'nal  Railroads." 
It  was  shown  that  the  International  Harvester  Co  owned  the  Illinois 
Northern  Railroad  and  that  connecting  lines  paid  an  exorbitant 
charge  to  the  railroad  for  switching  service.  The  Commission  said, 
at  page  401 

■It  is  urged  tiiat  all  this  Is  simply  an  arrangement  between  two 
connecting  railroads:  that  there  Is  no  negotiation  with  the  shipper. 
and  no  payment  to  the  shipper.     This  Is  a  mere  play  upon  words. 

*•  156  Fed  558,  562  (C  C  A.  7th,  1907).  affirming  148  Fed  646 
(N.  D  111.  1906).  affirmed  without  opinion  by  divided  court,  212 
U.  S.  563,  29  Sup   Ct    689  (1908). 

*226  Fed    713.  716  (C.  C    A.  7th,  1915). 

"  209  U   S    55.  71.  28  Sup.  Ct.  428  (1907). 

"23    I    C    C    358    (1912). 

"10  I.  C.  C.  385   (1904). 


The  Illinois  Northern  Railroad  Co  and  the  International  Harvester 
&)  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  Is  entirely  Immaterial  whether 
this  money  goes  in  the  first  instance  Into  the  treasury  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co  or  that  of  its  creature,  the  Illlnou  Northern 
Railroad  Co.  That  subterfuges  of  this  sort  cannot  avail  has  been 
often  decided,  and  was  affirmed  within  the  yesr  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t 
Batrd  (194  U  8.  25.  49  L.  ed.  800.  24  Sup  Ct  Rep  563).  In  which  It 
was  held  that  It  made  no  difference  whether  certain  contracts  were 
entered  Into  with  a  railroad  company  Itself  or  with  a  coal  company 
the  stock  of  which  was  entirely  owned  by  the  railroad  company  " 

In  Freight  Forwarding  Investigation,"  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  held  that: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  object  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  acquiring  stock  control  of  the  Universal  was  to  use  the 
latter  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  former  as  a  forwarder  and  this 
record  is  convincing  that  that  purpose  has  been  and  is  being  car- 
ried out  to  the  point  where  the  Universal  must  be  regarded  as  ft 
mere  instrumentality  or  department  of  the  New  York  Central. 
Obviously,  a  common  carrier  by  railroad  may  not  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  separate  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  granting  con- 
cessions or  discriminations  or  of  granting  rebates  from  the  lawful 
tariff  rates,  all  of  which  would  be  In  derogation  of  the  statute  if 
practiced  by  the  carrier  In  Its  own  name." 

(5)  The  Scope  of  Injunctive  Relief  Under  the  IntersUte  Commerce 

Act 
The  possibility  of  divorcement  through  the  exercise  of  the  equity 
powers  of  the  Court  will  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  In  the  portion 
of  this  study  dealing  with  the  Sherman  Act.  However,  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  the  New  Haven  case  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (a)  the  Chesaf>eake  it  Ohio  was  perpetually  enjoined 
"from  taking  less  than  the  rates  fixed  In  the  published  tariff  of 
freight  rates,  by  means  of  dealing  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coal";  (b)  the  Court  emphasized  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  dlvortx- 
ment  by  litigation  as  contrasted  with  divorcement  by  legislation 
when  it  denied  the  contention  "that  whenever  a  carrier  has  been 
adjudged  to  have  violated  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  in  any  par- 
ticular it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  not  only  to  enjoin  the  carrier 
from  further  like  violations  of  the  act.  but  to  command  It  in  gen- 
eral terms  not  to  violate  the  act  in  the  future  in  any  particular"- 
and  (CI  the  Court  took  the  position  that  on  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  equity  powers,  a  Sherman  Act  case  Swift  A  Co.  v  United 
States  (196  U  S  375.  25  Sup  Ct  276  (1905) )  could  be  relied  on  as 
a  precedent  in  a  case  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
B.   The  Sherman  Act  as  a  basis  for  litigation 

(1)  The  pertinent  sections  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  be  utilized  aa 
a  basis  for  litigation  are  section  2  and  section  4. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows: 

"Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or 
combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  tS.OOO.  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by  both  said  punishment*. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Section  4  reads  aa  follows: 

"The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  invested  with 
Jurl  diction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  sections  1  to  7 
•  •  •  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  In  equity  to 
prevent  and  restrain  such  violations," 

(2)  The  second  section  Is  broader  than  the  first,  for  It  Inhibits 
monopoly  accomplished  by  some  other  means  than  the  particular 
restraints  named  in  the  first  section,  to  wit.  "contract,  combination 
In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  •  •  •."  Chief  Justice  White  speaking  for  the  Court 
In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  held  that  the  second  section 
was  "intended  to  supplement  the  first  and  to  make  sure  that  by  i» 
possible  guise  could  tlie  public  policy  embodied  in  the  first  section 
be  frustrated  or  evaded."  ^'    In  developing  this  point,  he  said: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  words  'to  monopolize'  and  monopolize'  as  used 
In  tlie  section  reach  every  act  bringing  about  the  prohibited  re- 
sults. •  •  •  In  other  words,  having  by  the  first  section  for- 
bidden all  means  of  monopolizing  trade,  that  is,  unduly  restraining 
It  uy  means  oi  every  contract,  combination,  etc  .  the  second  section 

"229  I  C.  C.  201.  293  (1938).  Other  cases  wherein  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  by  the  defendant  to  utilize  the  cor- 
porate entity  theory  to  evade  the  prohibitions  of  a  statute  are: 
The  commodities  clause.  United  States  v  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  220 
U  S  257,  31  Sup.  Ct  387  (1910):  United  States  v.  Delaware.  Lacka- 
tranna  A  Western  R  R,  238  U  S.  616.  35  Sup  Ct.  873  (1914); 
United  States:  v  Reading  Co  .  253  U.  8.  26.  40  Sup  Ct  426  (1QI9): 
the  Elkins  Act.  United  States  v  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  Co., 
142  Fed.  247  (C.  C.  Wis.  1905):  United  States  v.  Clet-^land  C.  C.  A 
St  L  R  R  .  R  234  Fed  178  (N  D  111.  1915) ;  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  In  the  Matter  of  Alleged  Unlawful  Rates  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  and  Other  Railroads,  7  I  C.  C.  33  (1897).  Other  leading 
ca.ses  for  dLsregarding  the  corporate  entity  are  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Co  v  I  C  C,  219  U.  S.  498,  31  Sup  Ct  279  (1910); 
C  Af.  A  St.  P.  R.  R.  V.  Minneapolis  Civil  Association.  247  U.  8.  490, 
38  Sup  Ct  553  (1917);  Electric  Bond  A  Share  Co.  t.  S.  E.  C.  308 
U   S   419,  58  Sup    Ct.  678  (1938). 

»'221  U.S.  1.  61,  62,  31  Sup.  Ct.  502  (1911). 
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Mck*.  If  poMftib'.e.  to  makt  the  prohlbmona  at  thm  act  kll  tbe  more  ' 
complete  and  perfect  by  embracing  all  attempts  to  reacb  the  end 
prohibited  by  the  Arst  lectlon.  that  U,  reatralnts  of  trade,  by  any 
attempt  to  monopolize  or  mozKtpoUzatlon  thereof,  even  although  the 
act*  by  wtilcb  kuch  result*  axe  atteirkpted  to  be  brought  about  or 
are  brought  about  be  not  embraced  wltbln  the  general  enun^ratlon 
of  the  flnt  MCtlon." 

(3)  Under  the  aMumed  state  of  facts,  the  major  oil  companies 
through  their  donUnatlon  of  the  pipe-line  companies,  are  oontrollUig 
the  tran*portatK?n  of  oil  in  the  area*  aerved  by  their  Itnea  and  are 
"monopolialng"  or  "att«-mptln>(  to  a>ODopoIuEe"  the  production  and 
diauibutlon  of  oil  m  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 

(a)  The  Essential  Elements  Constltutmg  Monopoly 
***  *  *  the  Idea  of  monopoly  Is  not  now  confined  to  a  grant  of 
prlTllegee  It  Is  understood  to  Include  a  'condition  produced  by  the 
artA  of  mere  Individuals  Its  dominant  thcaight  now  is  *  *  * 
•the  motive  of  excluslveneas  or  unity';  tn  other  words,  the  suppres- 
sion cf  competition  by  the  unification  of  Interest  or  management,  or 
It  may  bf  through  agreement  and  concert  of  action." 

'A  monopoly  of  trade  embraces  two  eesentlal  elements:  (1)  The 
acquisition  of  an  exclusive  right  to.  or  the  exclusive  control  of.  that 
trade:  and  (2)  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from  that  right  and 
control  "*' 

(b)  S(.-ctlon  a  CXitlaws  the  Monopolization  or  Attempt  To  Monopolize 
"Any  Part"  of  the  Trade  or  Commerce  Among  the  Several  States        . 

In  Standard  Oil  Co  v  United  States  "'  the  Court  said:  'Thp  com-  ' 
merce  referred  to  by  the  words  'any  part'  construed  In  the  light  of  ! 
the  manifest  purpose  of  the  statute  has  tx>th  a  geographical  and  a 
dintrlbutlve  significance  that  Is.  It  includes  any  portion  the  United  | 
States  and  any  one  of  the  classes  of  things  forming  a  part  of  Inter-  ; 
state  or  foreign  commerce  " 

In  O'Halloran  v    American  Sea  Grern  Slate  Co"  the  Cotirt  said: 

"•      •     •      (To  constitute  a  violation  of  the  statute)  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  ahow  that  a  complete  and  United  States  wide  monopoly 
has  been  acttially  created,  or  that  the  entire  trade  or  business  and 
production  of  an  article  has  been  brought  within  the  control  of  the    , 
combination,  or  rv«r  will  be     It  Is  no  defense  for  such  a  combtna-    ! 
tlon  to  show  that  there  la  still  some  competition  and  some  competl-    ] 
tors  and  that  the  acts  of  the  combination  do  not  wholly  and  entirely 
control  Interstate  commerce  tn  the  article    or  at>solutely  fetter  it. 
If  the  combination  b;  one  tn  reatralnt  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States  to  any  sutMt&ntlal  degree,  it  is  within  the  con- 
demnatlor  of  the  statute  "  i 

Izi  United  States  y   K  C  Knight  Co"  the  Cmirt  said:  | 

*     *     *     all  the  HUthontles  agree  that  In  order  to  vitiate  a  con-    i 
tract  or  oomblnarion  it  la  not  essential  that  \U  result  should  t)e  a 
complete    monopoly,    't  Is  sulBclent  if   It  really   tends  to   that   end 
and  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  free 
oompetlttOQ." 

(e)  The  Proceaa  of  Integration  as  Practiced  by  the  Major  Oil  Com- 
panies Contains  the  Oerm  of  Monopoly  and  Is  Not  a  "Normal 
Method  of  Industrial  Development '  Which  Woxild  Be  Permitted 
by  tbe  Sherman  Act 

The  fusion  of  the  functions  of  prodtictlon.  transportation,  refin- 
ing   and  marketing  of  petroleum  and  Its  products  in  each  of  the 
major  oil  companies  is  Inherently  monopolistic  and   the  resulting 
concentration  and  control  constitutes  a  potential  weapon  for  foster- 
ing further  restraints  on  trade  and  commerce  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act      The  old  Standard  Oil  Co..  which  was  dis-    ' 
solved  In  1911. •'  had  only  carried  the  process  of  Integration  into  the   [ 
fields  of   tran^>or*atlcn     refining,    and    marketing      Today   the    23    ! 
major  oil  companies,  which  transact  more  than  8S  percent  of  the 
total  buslnesa  of  the  Industry  (with  the  exception  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky    which  Is  a  marketing  set-up),  have  extended    I 
the  process  of  Integration  Into  all  4  branches  of  the  Industry.**  i 

Ho^»ever.  the  control  of  the  pipe  line,  or  transportation  branrh.  ! 
is  the  ultimate  keystone  in  tbe  arcb  of  monopoly  The  unusual  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  petroleum  industry  to  monopolistic  mastery  i:ec  In 
the  fact  that  control  of  refineries  means  control  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry for  the  fundamental  reason  that  crude  petroleum  has  no 
consumer  value  "  and  reflnlt^;  Is  controlled  ultimately  by  the  con- 
trol of  transportation  facilities  John  D  Rockefeller  Sr  recognized 
this  fact  and  acqutrrd  this  control  of  refining  through  railroad 
rebates.  By  tbl«  device.  In  the  decade  from  18C7  to  1877.  he  increased 
his  control  of  the  refining  business  from  10  percent  to  90  percent  of 
the  entire  Industry     Since  railroad  rebates  have  been  outlawed,  the 


Terns.  197  U.  S.  115.  129.  25  Sup.  Ct. 


•  Hattonal  Cotton  CHI  Co. 
379   (19M) 

"  Untted  Statts  v  T^nns-Miaaouri  Freight  Assodation,  58  Fed  58 
tt  (C    C    A    8th  1898) 

•221  D.  8.  1.  ei.  31  Sup  Ct.  502  (1911) 
"307  FW    187.  191  (N   D   N.  Y    1913^ 

•  15fl  U   8    1.  18.  15  Sup   Ct    249  (1»>6) 

'^Standmrxi  Ofl  Co.  v  UrtiteH  States.  221  U  S  1.  31  Sun  Ct  402 
(1911)  *^ 

•This  fact  wa.-*  brought  to  light  in  the  hearings  before  the  tem- 
porary national  eccnomlc  committee  which  report  now  appears  only 
in  mimeofraphed  form 

"  Kemnltarr.  The  Monopcly  Problem  In  the  Petroleiun  Industry  of 
tbe  United  States  (an  address  delivered  Oct.  25.  1938.  at  the  Mcrrtsou 
Hotel,  Chlcavo.  lU .  before  the  National  OH  Maiiteters  Asaodation 
The  theali  to  dev^oped  more  In  detail  to  his  book.  The  Rebirth  of 
Monopoly  (1938)). 


new  device  to  obtain  thla  control  Is  the  pipe  line  "  Today  the  22 
major  oil  companies  control  85  percent  of  the  crude  pipe-luie  mile- 
age and  17  of  these  companies  control  96  percent  of  the  ga::Ollue 
pipe- line  mileage.*-' 

Altbovigh  the  Sherman  Act  does  not  prohibit  a  "normal  -ase  of 
Integration  of  Industry"  *  or  a  "normal  method  of  industrial  de- 
velopment." *"  It  does  forbid  a  practice  whereby  the  plpe-llnc  com- 
panjes  controlled  by  the  major  oil-producing  companle?  are  virtually 
the  sole  ptirchasers  and  sellers  of  all  oil  produced  In  the  area  which 
they  serve. 

TTie  Su(>reme  Court.  In  upholding  a  decree  which  dls-solved.  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  the  ho'dlng  company  In  Standard  Oil  Co  v  United 
States,  emphasized  in  the  following  words  the  distinction  between 
"normal  methods  of  Industrial  development "  (which  were  per- 
nrUtted  by  the  statute)  and  'new  means  of  combination"  iv...ich 
made  for  monopoly) :  '* 

"Because  the  unification  of  power  and  control  over  petrolexmi  and 
its  products  which  was  the  ineviuble  result  of  the  combining  in  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  by  the  increase  of  its  stock  and  the  transfer 
to  It  of  the  stocks  of  so  many  other  corporations,  aggregating  so 
vast  a  capital,  gives  rise,  in  and  of  itself,  in  the  alxsence  of  counter- 
vailing circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  prima  facie  presump- 
tion of  Intent  and  purpose  to  maintain  the  domlnancy  over  the  oil 
Industry,  not  as  a  result  of  normal  methods  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, but  by  new  means  of  combination  which  were  resorted  to  in 
order  that  greater  power  might  be  added  than  would  otherwise  have 
arisen  had  normal  methods  Ijeen  followed,  the  whole  with  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  others  from  the  trade  and  thus  centra'lzing  in 
the  combination  a  perpetual  control  of  the  movements  of  petroleum 
and  Its  products  in  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce" 

(d)  The  Major  Oil  Companies.  Through  Their  Control  of  the  Pipe 
Lines.  Are  Utilizing  a  Technique  In  Which  the  Latter  Instrumen- 
tality Places  Them  in  "a  Dual  and  Inconsistent  Position  of  Public 
Carrier  and  Private  Shipper" 

The  character  lira  tlon  "cf  "a  dual  and  Inconsistent  position  of 
public  carrier  and  private  6hli:p<"r  '  was  flr^t  used  by  the  courts  In 
the  anthraclte-railrcad  cases*  In  the  New  Haven  case  the  Cotirt 
characterized  the  coal-ccmpany  railroads  as  a  set-up  In  which  the 
railroads  liecame  'virtually  the  sole  purchasers  and  sellers  of  all  the 
coal  produced  along  the  line  cf  its  road  "  The  analogy  between  the 
anthracite  rallroad.<;  and  the  major  oll-contrclled  pipe  lines  Is 
emphasized  by  the  chiractetlratlon  of  Mr   Justice  Holmes  In  The 

Pipe  Line  cases  Although  the  Court  !n  the^e  cas«*5  he!d  that  the 
p.p?  lines  were  common  carriers  tn  law.  It  pointed  out  that  In  fact 
the  unff'rtrm  practice  of  the  major  pipe-line  companies  his  been  to 
carry  "all  oil  oflferpd.  If  only  the  offerer?  will  sell  at  their  price  " 

In  United  States  v  Delai'^^'^f.  Lackatcannn  dr  W'-i'trm  R  P  ^ 
the  Court  said,  "The  commodities  clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act  was 
intended  to  prevent  mllroads  from  occupying  the  du:il  and  Incon- 
sistent posltion.5  of  public  carrier  and  private  shipper  "  It  Is  true 
that  the  commodities  clai;s»  does  not  apply  to  pipp  lines  but  we 
have  shown  that  the  doctrine  cf  the  New  Haven  case,  which  ante- 
dated the  Hepburn  Act  has  beon  extended  by  virtue  of  the  pipe- 
line amendment  of  the  Hepburn  Act  so  as  to  l>e  applicable  to  pipe 
lines  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  case  has 
intimated  that  the  effect  of  the  New  Haven  doctrine  was  to  hold 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  meant  the  same  thing  without 
the  commodities  clause  as  with  it 

(e)  This  Dual  and  Inconsistent  Position  of  Public  Carrier  and  Frivafe 
Shipper  Leads  Inevitably  ( 1 )  to  the  Imposition  of  Excessive  Rates 
and  (2)  These  Excessive  Rates  are  Used  as  a  Weapon  of  Monopoly 
This  charge  is  not  a  theoretical  one.  but  Is  substantiated  by  the 

practices  of  the  anthracite -coal  railroads  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies' controlled  pipe  lines.  The  best  evidence  that  pipe-line  rates 
are  ex'-e?slve  is  the  well -recognized  fact  in  the  oil  industry  that 
over  the  years  deficits  lu  the  divisions  of  production,  refining,  or 
marketing  have  been  llq'aidated  by  profits  in  the  plpe-llnc  division 
Prom  1927  to  1934  the  pipe-line  division  of  the  majjr  oil  companies^ 
having  only  7  1  percent  cf  the  indiistry's  Investment,  produced  86 
percent  of  the  Industry's  total  net  profit  »' 

The  long  struggle  between  the  independent  shippers  and  the 
anthracite  railroads  over  freight  rates  was  dlscussod  at  length  by 
Mr.  Justice  Lurton  In  the  first  Rfadlng  ca.se  The  effect  cf  excessive 
rates  In  building  up  of  the  railroad  coal  companies  was  suted  as 
follows." 


♦♦TarbeU.  Tbe  History  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.  ( 1904) .  cc.  3,  5 

"These  estimates  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice based  lan^ely  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports 

''United  Stuteji  v.  Wmslow.  227  U.  8   202.  33  Sup    Ct    253   (-.913) 

"  Untted  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Asaoctatton.  171  U    8    606    507    19 
Sup    Ct.  26  (1898)  '         • 

-221  U.  8    1.  75.  31  Sup  Ct    502  (1911) 

"United  States  v    Reading  Co..  226  U    S   324.  340.  341    33  Sun   Ct 
90  (1912).  ^ 

"238  U.  8.  518.  525.  35  Sup    Ct    873  (1915)    (Italics  supplied)     see 
also  D   L.  *  W.  n.  R.  V.  Unued  States.  231  US   363    370.  34  Sup    Ct. 

/^yan.  Can  Marketing  Produce  More  Profits?  World  Petroleum 
(Dec  1937)  28.  In.c.tment  in  production  was  42.7  percent  m 
marketing  22  8  percent,  and  in  refining  27  6  percent  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  cost  studies  of  the  United  State*  TanlT  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Petroleum  Administrative  Bonrd 

»  United  States  v    Reading  Co   228  U    8   324.  359.  33  Sup.  Ct.  90 
(1912). 
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"•  •  •  obviously,  buyer  and  seller  were  not  upon  an  equal 
plane.  The  former  had  control  of  freight  rates  and  car  service. 
The  seller  must  pay  the  rate  exacted  and  accept  the  car  service 
supplied  him  by  the  buyer,  or  appeal  to  the  remedies  afforded  tav  the 
law.  If  the  rate  of  freight  to  tidewater  was  onerous  and  was  Imposed 
upon  the  coal  produced  by  the  defendants  and  their  allied  coal 
producers  without  discrimination  against  the  coal  of  the  inde- 
pendent shipper,  it  would  nevertheless  bear  upon  the  latter  oppres- 
sively, since  the  rate  paid  would  find  its  way  Into  the  pocltet  of  the 
defendants  Therefore  It  was  that  the  higher  the  freight  rate,  the 
greater  the  inducement  to  sell  to  the  carrier  companies  " 

In  the  Anthracite  Rate  case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held :  " 

"(The  rates]  were  established  at  an  excessive  basis,  and  clearly 
It  was  so  done  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  independent  out- 
put as  a  factor  cf  competition  In  the  markets  with  the  railroad 
Interest's  output  •  •  •  Reviewing  this  whole  series  of  trans- 
actions they  seem  merely  parts  of  a  plan  to  publish  in  tariff  form 
rates  which  were  excessive  and  which  presented  a  barrier  against 
shipping  by  the  small  shipper,  the  Independent  operator,  and  then'; 
by  methods  which  in  effect  were  secret,  to  reduce  those  published 
rates  on  the  shipments  of  the  coal  company  that  had  railroad 
afflliatlons." 

In  this  connection,  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speak- 
ing for  the  Court  in  Strift  <t  Co.  v.  United  States,  should  not  be 
forgotten:  "It  Is  obvious  that  no  more  powerful  instrument 
of  monopoly  could  be  used  than  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of 
transportation"  ■* 
(f)    The    Contentions,    If    Established,    That    the    Oil    Companies. 

Through  Their  Control  of  the  Pipe  Lines   ( 1 )    Have  Had  No  Evil 

Intent  and  (2)  Have  Not  Thereby  Raised  the  Price  of  the  Product 

Are  Not  Valid  To  Elscape  the  Prohibitions  of  the  Statute 

The  law  is  firmly  settled  that  while  a  bad  Intent  may  render  acts 
otherwise  Innocent  illegal,  a  good  Intent  can  never  afford  legal 
Justification  for  doing  that  which  Is  prohibited  "If  the  necessary 
result  is  materially  to  restrain  trade  between  the  States,  the  intent 
with  which  the  thing  was  done  Is  of  no  consequence"*-  "It  Is  loo 
late  in  the  day  to  assert  against  statutes  which  forbid  combinations 
of  competing  companies  that  a  particular  combination  was  Induced 
by  good  Intentions  and  has  had  some  good  effect  "  »• 

Specifically,  the  failure  to  ralae  prices,  or  even  a  lowering  of 
prices,  cannot  Justify  a  restraint  or  monopolization  of  trade  On 
this  point  the  Court  in  United  States  v.  Trans- Afi.'s.sotjri  Freight 
Association  "^  said :  "In  this  light  It  Is  not  material  that  the  price 
of  an  article  may  be  lowered.  It  la  In  the  power  of  the  combination 
to  raise  it     •     •     •  " 

(4»  Under  the  as.'^umed  state  of  facts,  the  most  apposite  decision 
that  would  tend  to  show  that  the  major  oil  companies  through 
their  control  of  the  pipe  lines  are  violating  sections  2  and  4  of  the 
Sherman  Act  Is  United  States  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R  «  "  In  this  case 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co  .  In  combination  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co  .  a  subsidiary  created  and  operated  as  a  mere  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  railroad  company,  deliberately  entered 
upon  the  policy  of  purchasing  and  leasing  the  anthracite-coal 
lands  in  Penii.>ylvanla  tributary  to  Its  extensive  railroad  system, 
and  of  buying  up  the  stocks  of  corporations  owning  such  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  mining,  transportation,  and  sale 
of  the  coal  to  t>e  obtained  therefrom  and  of  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing competition,  especially  In  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
such  coal  In  Interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  said,  at 
page  269: 

"  •  •  •  this  policy  was  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
Antitrust  Act  with  increasing  energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  with 
the  result  that  a  practical  monopoly  was  attained  of  the  transpor- 
tation and  sale  of  anthracite  coal  derived  from  such  lands. 

"The  area  of  the  anthracite  territory  Is  so  restricted  that  to  thus 
obtain  control  of  the  supply  of  such  coal  on  a  great  system  of  rail- 
way (the  amount  transported  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction cf  the  country  for  the  year  before  this  svilt  was  commenced) 
by  a  combination  of  corporations,  such  as  we  have  here,  and  by 
such  methods  as  we  have  seen  were  employed,  effected  a  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  constituted  an 
attempt  to  monojjolize  and  an  actual  monopolization  of  a  part  of 
such  trade  or  commerce  In  anthracite  coal,  clearly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  first  and  .second  sections  of  the  Antitrust  Act  as 
they  have  frequently  been  interpreted  by  this  Court" 

(5>  The  .scope  of  injunctive  relief  under  section  4  of  the  Sher- 
man  Act 

(a)   The  Decree  Should  Be  Broad  Enough  To  Make  It  Elective 

In  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States."  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
Eaid: 

"All  win  agree  that  if  the  Antltnist  Act  be  constitutional,  and 
If  the  combination  In  question  be  In  violation  of  its  provisions,  the 


"35  I    C.   C    220.  232.  242   (1915). 

'•  196  U    S    375.  402.  25  Sup.  Ct.  276  (1905) 

^United  States  v.  Rtading  Co.  226  U.  S  324.  370,  33  Sup  Ct.  90 
(1912). 

^  tnternaticnal  Hanestcr  Co.  v.  Missouri  234  U.S.  199,  2C9.  34  Sup. 
Ct.  859   (1914) 

"  166  U  S  290.  324.  17  S'jp.  Ct.  540  (1897);  see  also  United  States 
r.  Joint  TrcfTic  A-^scMi-aticn.  171  U   S    505.  19  Sup   Ct.  25  (1898). 

••254  U    S   255.  41  Sup   Ct.  104  (1920). 

"  193  U.  S   197,  344.  24  Sup.  Ct.  436  (1903). 


courts  may  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute  by  such  orders  and 
decrees  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  that  end  and  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  legal  pnxredure  " 

Mr  Justice  Holmes.  In  Sui/t  <t  Co  v  United  States,'"  warned 
that  "we  •  •  •  are  bound  by  the  first  principles  of  Justice 
not  to  sanction  a  decree  so  vague  as  to  put  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  defendant's  busine.^s  at  the  peril  of  a  summons  for  contempt. 
We  cannot  ls.><ue  a  general  injunction  against  all  possible  breaches 
of  the  law"  But  on  the  other  hand  he  pointed  out  that  "a  bill  in 
equity  Is  not  to  be  read  and  construed  as  an  Indictment  would 
have  been  read  and  ctmstrued  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  Is  to  be 
taken  to  mean  what  it  fairly  conveys  to  a  dispassionate  reader  by 
a  fairly  exact  use  of  English  speech  Thus  read  this  bill  seems 
to  us  Intended  to  allege  successive  elements  of  a  single  connected 
scheme.  •  •  •  The  defendants  cannot  be  ordered  to  compete, 
but  they  properly  can  be  forbidden  to  give  directions  or  to  make 
agreements   not   to  compete." 

(b)  The  Distinction  Between  the  Scope  of  Injunctive  Relief  (1)   In 
the  Ca.se  of  a  Simple  Violation  of  the  Statute  and  (2i  the  Creation 
of    a    Condition    Which    Is    Not    Only    a    Continued    Attempt    To 
Monopalize.  but  Also  a  Monopolization  in  Violation  of  the  Statute 
Ordinarily,  where  it  Is  found  that  acts  have  been  done  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  statute,    an    Injunction    restraining   such   acts   In   the 
future  will  be  an  adequate  means  of  relief     However,  this  may  not 
afford  adequate  relief.    Thus,  In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,*^ 
the    Supreme    Court    fald 

•  But  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  violation  of  the  statute,  in  and  of  itself.  Is  not 
only  a  continued  attempt  to  monopolize,  but  also  a  monopoliza- 
tion the  duty  to  enforce  the  statute  requires  the  application  of 
broader  and  more  controlling  remedies  As  penalties  which  are 
not  authorized  by  law  may  not  be  inflicted  by  Judicial  authority.  It 
follows  that  to  meet  the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted 
the  application  of  remedies  twofold  in  character  becomes  essen- 
tial: First,  to  forbid  the  doing  in  the  future  of  acU  like  those 
which  we  have  found  to  have  been  done  In  the  past  which  would 
be  violative  of  the  statute;  second,  the  exertion  of  such  measure  of 
relief  as  will  effectually  dissolve  the  combination  found  to  exist 
in  violation  of  the  statute,  and  thus  neutralize  the  extension  and 
continually  operating  force  which  the  possession  of  the  power 
unlawfully  obtained  has  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring 
about  " 

(c)  Where  There  Is  a  Continuing  Monopolization  In  Violation  of 
the  Statute,  Dl8.solutlon  of  the  Illegal  Combination  Is  a  Proper 
Injunctive  Remedy 

In  the  ca.«(e  of  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States."  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said:  "This,  It  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  suit  in  equity,  instituted  by  authority  of  Congress 
'to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  the  act'  (sec.  4);  and  the 
Court,  in  virtue  of  a  well-settled  rule  governing  proceedings  in 
equity,  may  mold  its  decree  so  as  to  accomplish  practical  results, 
such  results  as  law  and  Justice  demand."  It  will  be  noted  that  In 
the  Northern  Securities  case  the  Court  did  not  stop  with  enjoining 
the  securities  company  from  voting  the  shares  of  one  of  the  two 
railroads  but  enjoined  It  from  voting  the  shares  of  both,  thereby 
completely  dissolving  the  combination. 

In  United  States  v  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co..  Judge  Lanning, 
after  referring  to  the  remedies  adopted  in  the  Standard  Oil  case, 
said.  "Both  of  these  remedies  are  as  clearly  demanded  In  the 
present  case  as  they  were  In  the  Standard  Oil  case.  The  existing 
combination  in  the  explosives  trade  is  one  in  restraint  of  Interstate 
commerce.  •  •  •  It  has  also  attempted  to  moriopollze.  and 
has  monopolized,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  a 
large  part  of  the  explosives  trade  in  the  United  States.  Our  decree 
must  therefore  be  one  which  will  forbid  future  acts  violative  of 
the  law  and  compel  a  dissolution  of  the  combination  existing  In 
violation  of  the  law."  "* 

In  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co..**  the  nature  of  the 
relief  to  be  granted  was  again  given  consideration,  and  it  was  there 
concluded  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  was  to  dissolve  the  com- 
bination and  the  companies  comprising  it.  and  for  that  purpose  the 
cau.se  was  remanded  to  the  district  court  to  hear  the  parties  and 
determine  a  method  of  dissolution  and  of  recreating  from  the 
elements  composing  it  "a  new  condition  which  shall  be  honestly  in 
harmony  with  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law" 

The  rnost  succinct  statement  of  the  dif.«olutlon  doctrine,  which 
If  applied  to  the  oil  companies  would  mean  a  divorcement  of  the 
production  and  transportation  activities  of  that  industry,  is  found 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  United  States  Steel  Corporation"' 

"It  scarcely  need  be  again  said  by  us  that  where  the  evil  effects 
of  pa.st  undue  restraint  or  monopoly  continue  to  be  effective  and 
harmful  when  the  proceeding  is  begun — that  Is,  where  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  contemplated  acts'  is  such  as  to  bring  about 
their  continuance  and  repetition,  or  where,  to  uise  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  OU  case,  a  per- 
ennial violation'  of  the  act  exi.sts — the  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
present  and  pi  event  future  violations  vests  under  this  section,  and 


*'196  U.  S.  375.  396.  395.  400.  25  Sup.  Ct.  276   (1905). 
"221  U    S.  1.  77,  78,  31  Sup.  Ct.  502  (1911). 
•»  193  U.  S.  197.  360.  24  Sup.  Ct.  436    ( 1904) . 
«=  188  Fed    127,  154  (C    C.  r>l.  1911). 
"221  U  S.  106.  31  Sup   Ct    e32  (1911). 

•  223  Fed.  65.  59  (D.  N.  J.  1915;,  affd.  251  U.  S.  417.  40  Sup.  Ct 
293  (1920). 
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tf,  to  pr^Tpnt  <^onttnuMlce  of  wich  continuing  wronffs  a  dtsaotti- 
tton  of  me  unlawful  eomtolnatkm  to  oeoeBsary  to  make  tb*  relteX 
effective,  the  original  oomblnatlon  win  be  dtsaolTed." 

//.  Divarcewtmt    }fy    legislation 

Jad«?  Learned  Hand  baa  pointed  out  ttoat  legislation  is  to  be 
preferigd  to  UUgatlon  (under  exiaUng  statutes)  as  an  Insum- 
iDsntaUty  for  dlvarcement  tar  tbe  reason  tbnt  tbc  former  '  wtU 
obTiate  the  dlfllcntty  of  detecClne  actual  offender*  (wbo  are  de- 
parting tnma  tbe  pabUshcd  ratea  in  cases  where  the  facU  are 
peculiarly  within  ttee  camers  knowledge  and  the  dlCerentlai  be- 
tween coat  and  sales  price,  which  would  cover  tivnipartation  cost. 
li  a  mar*  matter  o(  bookkeeping)  by  prohlb«tlo«  a  kind  of  busl- 
BMs  ta  which  offanaes  are  moat  UkelT  to  arise."  ■*  However,  if  an 
effecttvs  IsKMaUTs  dtvoeoement  of  tbe  |)t^aductlon  and  the  trans- 
portatton  Mpscts  at  tbe  oil  Industry  Is  to  be  adUered.  It  Is  our 
the:iid  that  that  consummation  cannot  be  reached  by  what  might 
appear  to  be  tbe  otovtous  method  of  amending  the  oonunodlties 
elauae  of  the  Hepburn  Act  and  inserting  therein  the  words  "pipe- 
line earrters."  In  a  series  at  veering  interpretations  *>  of  the  com- 
modltJes  clause  (which  Is  Umtted  to  railroads ».  the  6upreme  Oourt 
of  the  United  States  has  whittled  away  Its  efficacy  as  an  Instru- 
menUUlty  of  divorcement.  In  the  latest  case  In  the  series,*"  Mr. 
Justice  Stone,  in  a  powerful  (Slasent  concurred  In  by  lii.  Justice 
Brandels  and  Mr.  Justice  Caidooo.  said: 

"If  the  commodltln  clause  permits  control  such  as  is  exhibited 
here,  one  is  at  a  loaa  to  aay  what  scope  remains  for  the  operation 
of  the  statute.  Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  sound- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  decision  In  United  State*  v.  Delaware  Jt 
Uudaon  Co.  (which  was  the  first  case  construiug  the  clause)  it 
n«itiier  requires  nor  excuses  our  reduction  of  the  commodities 
clause  to  a  cipher  In  the  calculations  of  those  wbo  control  the 
railroads  of    the   country " 

Baaed  on  a  rettew  of  the  eommodl ties-clause  caaes.  tbe  legal 
staff  of  the  Interstate  Oocnmerce  Ckxnmiasion  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  oonunodlties  clause  "falls  far  short  of  really 
divorcing  tranaportatlon  from  production."  in  the  following  re- 
apecu.  "* 

( a )  "Ttut  oommodltlM  clause  does  not  necesarlly  prevent  a  railroad 
company  frtm  holding  some  or  even  all  of  the  stock  of  a  mantifac- 
turlng.  mtntng.  or  producing  company. 

( b«  "The  commodities  clause  does  not  necessarily  prevent  ■  rail- 
road company  from  transporting  articles  ox  oonunodlties  manu- 
factured, mined,  or  produced  by  a  company  some  or  all  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  railroad  company 

4c)  "The  oonunodlties  clause  does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  rail- 
road company  from  owning  and  operating  coal  mines  or  other  man- 
tiXacturlng.  mining,  or  producing  compaulea. 

<d>  "The  ocmmodltles  clause  doea  not  prevent  a  holdii^  company 
froBS  owning  soaas  or  all  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  oooapany  and  also 
some  or  all  of  the  ^ock  of  a  producing  company  whJch  ships  oyer 
ttM  subalrtlary  railroad  cntnpany.  bo  long  as  the  holding  company 
retrains  frana  soUig  too  far  In  the  exercise  of  Its  ooutrol  over  the 
raUroad  ooo^iany. " 

Tike  vlea  of  the  eaannodltles  eia«iae  lies  not  In  any  lack  of  consti- 
tutional power  but  in  Its  partieolar  phraaeology  *  Starting  in  liMW. 
at  least  U»  aanual  raparts  of  the  Attorney  Oenscal  of  the  United 
States  "  have  ertttrltd  In  no  unesrtain  terms  the  sharteomines  and 
ttm  "mmarj  prahitafttana"  ai  tfea  ciM—rriirtes  danse.  Ho^wer.  the 
lanatar  Banh.  until  the  last  Oaagraaa.  was  a  eonvart  to  tlM 
that  s0settwe  dlvoroeBient  of  the  transfiortaClan  and  produc- 
s|)cctte  of  the  peCrolsum  industry  oould  be  obtained  by  merely 

iaose  and  injsrUng  theeetn  tbe  wofxls 
"H^ia  line  carrlafa.'*  aad  be  tntnxltioed  Mvetml  Mils  >*  to  that  effaet. 
Tha  author  of  thia  article,  aetinc  aa  tagal  advlaer  to  the  qwclal  aub- 
ooauBttlaa  of  the  Senate  Jodieiary  Otwnmltfe  la  eon juixrtton  with 
Mr  Paul  K  HadUck.  secretary  and  counsel  of  tike  National  OU  liar- 
eaused  Senator  Bocmh  to  abandon  tiie  attempt 
tha  noBHiMwIltaus  dauae.  with  the  rssolt  that  the  Borah- 

a(  the  United  States  on  Aful 


to 

OlUette  tatU.  intiodnoad  in  tha 


**  Hand.  Tha  Oommndttles  Clanae  aad  the  Fifth  Amendment  ( 1909) 

aa  Harv.  i^  Bev.  aso.  aM. 

*  United  Statet  v.  IWIaiaarr  A  BtuUom  Co.  (213  U.  a  3M.  29  Sup. 
CC  637  (1608):  UmUd  States  v  LeJUfh  Tailey  R.  S.  (230  C  S.  257. 
ai  Sup.  Ct.  aa?  (lail);  UmiUa  StaUs  v.  Delaware,  Laekatomnna  dr 
Wmaterm  U.  M.,  aS8  U.  8  018.  aS  Sup.  Ct.  9X3  ( L914) ;  Vutted  StaXej  v. 
Ramdm§  Co..  aW  U.  8.  as.  40  Saap.  Ct.  425  {1919>;  United  States  v. 
Ei0tm.  /attaf  A  iC.  J^..  JSt  U.  8  4M.  S0  Sup.  Ct.  811  ( 1936) . 

*'UnU»d  StmUe  v.  Jjyia.  JcUet  *  S.  Jly..  298  U.  8.  403.  612  66 
Sup.  Ct   SU  41988).  crltlrtasd  (1887)  23  Canell  L.  Q.  427. 

of  J.  BfanWty  Payne.  Aaaiatant  Clilef 
"VTMjBitnn.  arirtPfwd  to  Chief  ODua- 
aai.  March  12.  18t7.  p.  18. 

"The  fpllCTWtos  aaUKMiUsa  dlaeuas  the  deSclsoctas  In  the  phrMS 

Railroads;  Finance  and  Organization  (1923)  453:  Klbler,  The  CX)m- 
modltles  Clause  (1910)  137;  Hand.  The  Commodities  Clauae  and 
the  Fifth  AmendmeBt  (1808)  13  Harv  L.  Bev.  ISO.  3M;  Tlw  Com- 
modities CUuse  Declakm   (tM8)    a  CM.  L..  H«<v.  tOO.  fias 

"Reps.  Atty  Oen.  (1808)  4:  (1810)  T;  (181H  14,  15:  (1812)  83-24: 

il913)  25~a6:  (1914)  6-«:  (181S)  7-8;  (1816)  7-8(  (Itl7)  1-9:  (1927) 
1.27. 

"  8  573  T4th  Odng..  1st  seoi.,  Jantiazy  10.  1985;  8.  1388.  76tb  Coog.. 
1st  sess..  February  8.  1937. 


17.  1939."  h^  "teeth"  In  it  and  Is  substantially  Identical  with  the 
knig-for^tten  Adamson  bill,'*  introduced  into  th*;  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativea  in  1917. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Borah -Gillette  bill  wiU  avoid  the  loop- 
bolea  that  have  developed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  oommodl- 
tiea  claiise  of  the  Hepburn  Act  and  will.  If  enacted,  bruig  about  a 
more  effecUve  divorcement  in  the  oil  Industry  than  was  ever 
aocompliahed  by  the  former  act  in  the  railroad  fitUl.  The  Bor*h- 
Olllette  bill  covers  four  factual  situations:  It  makes  U  unlawful 
for  an  Interstate  pipe  line  common  carrier  to  transport  any 
petroleum  or  the  prodtxrts  thereof  (a)  produced,  purchased,  manu- 
factured, or  refined;  or  (b)  the  oontrol  of  which,  or  any  interest 
In  which,  direct  or  Indirect,  shall  have  been  thereafter  acquired 
In  any  manner  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  therein;  or  (C)  as  to 
which  tlierc  is  at  the  time  of  transportation  any  oonuact.  option. 
or  understanding  for  tbe  subaequent  acquisition  of  control  thereof 
or  of  any  interest  thereto,  direct  or  indirect;  or  (d)  from  UikIs 
which  at  the  time  of  prodtiction  were  owned  or  oontroUed.  directly 
or  indirectly,  wholly  or  in  part;  ainl  aU  of  these  four  factual 
situatloiw  are  subject  to  the  following  four  oontrols:  (a(  By  such 
oonunon  carrier:  (b)  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  subject 
to  lu  control:  (ci  by  any  person.  Arm.  or  corporation  to  whose 
control  It  Is  subject  thix)ugh  stock  ownership  or  otherwise;  and 
(d)  by  any  corporation  or  aasocuttion  which  has  the  sanae  con- 
trolling shareholders  or  memljers  or  that  otherwise  is  subject  to 
the  same  control  A  further  safegtiard  is  found  in  the  definition 
Of  the  term  •control"  which  means  "actual  or  legal  power  or 
Influence  over  another  person  whether  direct  6t  indirect,  arising 
through  direct  or  indirect  ownership  oX  capital  stock,  Interloclcing 
directorates  or  officers,  contractual  relations,  agency  agreements, 
or  leasing  arrangements  " 

(1)  The  Barah-O'llettp  Bill   Will   Plug   the  Loopholes  in   the   Ck»m- 
modies  CTlause   Exposed   by   the   Case  of   United   States  v    Dela- 
ware i  Hudson  Co- 
Tike   Attorney   General    of    the    United    States   in    his   report    for 

190B  -*  pointed  oui  the  loopholes  in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  case 
in  the  follo»lng  words: 

"The  Court,  while  upholding  the  right  of  Congress  la  the  ezer- 
dae  of  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  to  absolutely  prohibit  a  railroad  company  engaged  in 
interstiite  commerce  Irom  carrying  In  competition  with  other 
shippers  commodities  in  which  it  is  personally  interested  at  the 
time  of  such  transportation,  nevertheless  decided  that  this  pro- 
hibition did  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  commodities  owned 
by  another  corporation,  where  tlie  only  interest  which  the  carrier 
had  therein  Ht  the  time  of  such  tran.sportatian  arises  out  of  Its 
ownership  of  capital  stock  in  the  corporation  owning  the  com- 
Boodlties  so  transported.  The  decision  does  not  necessarily  deter- 
mine the  application  of  the  statute  to  cafes  where  the  com- 
nu/dlties  transported  are  owned  by  a  corporation,  all.  or  substan- 
tially ail.  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  carrier  corporation  at 
the  time  of  tran sports tio a.  and  especially  where  the  carrier  shall 
have  transferred  all  of  Its  interest  In  rach  comznodlUea  to  a 
corporation  formed  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  evading  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  commodities  datae.  and  all  or  substantlaUy  all 
of  the  stock  in  which  is  owned  by  the  carrier." 

(2)  The  Borah-OiUette  Bill  Will  Plug  the  Uxapboles  in  the  Com- 
modities Clause  Bqiosed  by  tiie  Case  of  UnUeO.  States  v.  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  A  Western  R.  Jl." 

Tbe  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea.  in  hla  report  for  1917. 
said:  ^ 

"I  stated  In  a  previous  report  tnat  even  shoukl  tbe  Government  t>e 
mil,  Mf ul  bi  this  case  (the  lAckawanoa  case)  in  the  Soprenw  Court. 
the  commodities  clause  would  stlU  (all  short  of  acoompllshliig  ita 
purpose — tha  divorce  of  tranaportatioti  from  production.  This  is  not 
leas  evident  now  that  tbe  ease  hMs.  In  fad.  been  (trtermined  in  favor 
of  the  Oovemment.  sinoe  raUrcads  sre  still  abie  to  rtmim  that  ttie 
clausi  does  not  prrthibtt  them  from  engagli^  in  production  ai^^ig 
thctar  Unas,  provided  aalj  that  they  aeU  the  artlcte  produced  before 
traiM|inrtlog  them 

"I  therefocc  urge  an  amendment  which  will  prohibit  a  railroad 
ftvoi  tranaporting  in  interstate  commerce  articles  which  It  numufac- 
ttved  or  produced,  or  which  were  manufacturBd  or  produced  by  any 
eorporation  controlled  by  tt  or  aflDiated  with  It  by  having  the  same 
eontrolltng  stockholders,  trreapecttve  of  whetXter  such  railroad  or 
such  controlled  or  alHUated  oovpcratlon  has  an  mterest  in  tike  articles 
at  the  time  of  tranapartatlan  It  Is  also  neoeasary.  tf  transportation 
and  production  are  to  be  completely  divorced,  that  Congress  pro- 
hibit any  railroad  owned  or  contraUed  by  a  producing  or  trading 
corporation,  and  not  operated  merely  as  a  plant  facility,  from  trans- 
porting in  interstate  commerce  articles  produced  or  owned  by  such 
corpora  tion. 

"A  bill  to  carry  out  this  rectsmmendatlon  was  tntrodoced  tn  the 
BJxty-thlTd  Congress,  third  session,  by  the  Chatrrnan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  CkJmmerce  (H   R.  20470)."^ 

"&  2181.  76th  Cong,  1st  aess.  (1889) 

••H.  R   aOtTD.  83d  Cong.,  3d  sess    (1917).    This  WU  appUed  to 
railroads  only. 
•  JM  xj.  s.  see.  39  Sup  ct  stt  (i9oe>. 

~Pp.  3.  4. 

*•»•  U.  a  61«.  85  Sop.  CI.  m  (1815). 

*»?   8 

»'The  Borah -Gillette  plpe-Wne  bm  Is  ktonttcal  with  H.  B.  80470, 
supra,  note  74.  which  appUed  to  raOroads  only. 
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(3)  The  Bcrah-Oillette  Bill  Will  Plug  the  Loopholes  In  the  Com- 
modlties  Clau.sr  Exposed  by  the  Case  of  United  States  v  Elgin 
Joliet  d-  E   Ry.-*  ' 

In  this  ca<^  although  the  Court  found  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  owned  all  the  shares  of  the  Elgin.  Joliet  A:  Eastern 
Railway  and  all  the  shares  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co  and  of  the  other 
subsidiary  companies  which  f^hlp  over  the  Elgin.  Joliet  A:  Ea.stern. 
and  thus  had  the  power  to  control  both  the  railroad  and  the  shipper 
corporations,  tt  nevertheless  hold  that  the  In'^tancrs  of  the  exorcise 
cf  the  control  were  not  adequate  to  support  the  cl.Tlm  that  the 
Elpln  Joliet  &  Enf^tern  must  be  regarded  as  the  alter  ego  of  its  sole 
stockholder,  and  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  commodities 
clause  The  Court  dlstlngulshid  the  Reading  case  upon  which  the 
Oovernrrrent  reiied.  and  reverted  to  Its  earlier  drcislnn;^;  In  the  E>ela- 
ware  A:  Hudson  and  Lackawanna  cases  to  the  cIToct  that  "the  more 
power  of  control,  the  possibility  of  initiating  unlawful  conditions  is 
not  enough  • 

It  would  appear  that  Attorney  General  S'^rgcnt  In  his  report 
for  1927  ■'  had  In  mind  an  Elgin  type  cf  case  when  he  said: 

"111  recent  yonrs  Industrial  and  manufacturing  ccrporations  have 
acquired  ownor  hip  or  contrcl  of  numerous  railroads,  comparatively 
small  in  size,  but  important,  revortheless.  because  of  their  stratCRic 
locations  and  the  large  volume  of  interstate  traffic  hauled  by  them 
While  cpciatlng  as  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
common  i  arriers.  generally  speaking  these  roads  are  but  m^re 
departments  of  the  Industrial  corporations  which  own  or  control 
them  and  whuse  traffic  i.s  transported  by  them  The  statute  does 
not  forbid  the  ownership  of  the  roads  by  corporations,  yet  the  evils 
of  discrimination  and  preference  resulting  from  ruch  ownership 
are  equally  detrimental  as  when  the  carrier  owns  the  manufactur- 
ing cr   producing  company. 

"Amendment  of  the  commodity  clause  was  reoommendrd  In  the 
annual  reports  for  the  years  1910  to  1917.  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  Introduced  before  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  .session  (H  R. 
20470)."'^ 

It  Is  submitted  that  If  the  Borah-Gillette  bill  becomes  n  law. 
a  repetition  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Lackawanna,  and  the 
Elgin  doctrines  will  not  occur. 


The  Gravy  Boat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  had 
under  consideration  the  Hatch  bill,  which  the  newspar>crs 
promptly  dubbt  d  "the  Hatch  clean -politics  bill,"  I  recall  that 
the  very  learned  and  splendid  chairman  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of  Texas, 
remarked  that  the  trouble  with  that  bill,  no  matter  how 
noble  its  intentions,  was  that  Its  provisions  had  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  party  in  power  in  the  Government.  That, 
therefore,  if  not  enforced  it  might  help  to  continue  in  power 
any  such  political  party  which  deliberately  permitted  viola- 
lions  of  this  act  to  go  unpunished. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  find  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency,  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
making  many  wild  charges  in  his  campaign  trip  over  the 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  we  find  many  evidences  of 
transgression  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  the 
part  of  Ptderal  bureaucrats,  notably  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
a  letter  from  a  constituent.  I  quote  at  this  time  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  concerning  the  political  activities 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  reaching  down  into  county  agriculture 
committees. 

Onawat.  Mich..  September  3,  1940. 
Hon    Fked  BRADtrr. 

H we  of  Representatives.  Wa.thinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Fhed:  I  suppose  maybe  I  should  call  you  Conpressman  Brad- 
ley, but  I  ve  known  you.  and  your  father  before  you,  for  too  many 
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years  to  be  that  formal.  Now.  I  don't  want  to  appear  critical,  but 
there  are  some  questions  Id  llKe  answered,  and  you  are  the  only  cne 

1  know  to  go  to  with  them  Tve  a-sKed  several  people  here  at  home, 
and  they  dont  know  the  answers,  but  theyd  like  to.  I  thought  you 
folks  In  Congress  piissed  the  Hatch  Act  to  protect  the  people  from 
being  exploited  poMtlcally  with  their  own  money.  Right  now  it 
doc.-nt  appear  to  me  that  you  accomplished  very  much,  or  else  some 
of  the  politicians  are  pretty  slick  In  avoiding  the  law. 

For  instance,  about  2  weeks  ago  all  the  county  and  community 
committeemen  that  we  f.irmers  elected  to  run  ihl.s  farm  program  for 
us  here  In  this  county  were  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
county  seat.  I  hear  It  was  the  same  in  other  counties.  Now.  1  sup- 
pose you  know  that  these  committeemen  got  paid  for  their  time,  and 
their  pay.  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  money  that  Congress  appro- 
priated for  payments  to  the  f.irmers  that  take  part  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram One  of  our  committeemen  Invited  me  to  go  along  with  him. 
so  I  altonded  thl.s  meeting,  too  I'm  glad  I  did,  because  I  learned 
quite  a  lot.  or  at  least  I  think  I  did. 

The  meeting  was  ordered  held  by  a  field  man  of  the  State  com- 
mittee. He  started  the  meeting  by  assuring  everyone  that  there  was 
no  politics  connected  with  the  farm  program.    He  then  spent  nearly 

2  hours  pointing  out  to  these  committeemen  what  a  wonderful  Job 
the  present  arimiiiibtmtion  had  done  and  was  doing  in  helping  us 
farmers  Loans,  payments,  gifts,  and  grants!  He  made  It  sound 
pretty  promising  until  he  got  around  to  Intimating  that  these  com- 
mitteemen, and  I  suppose  he  intended  they  should  tell  it  to  the  rest 
of  us,  had  better  not  take  any  chances  on  missing  the  gravy  boat, 
when  it  comes  time  to  vote  next  fall. 

I  remembered  reading  that  the  farmers"  share  of  the  national 
Income  was  the  lowest  last  year  that  it  had  ever  been,  and  I  got  to 
wondering  If  maybe  this  meeting  was  political  after  all.  Do  you 
suppose  It  was? 

Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  how  nil  of  these  30  or  40  commit- 
teemen would  get  paid  for  listening  to  what  I  thought  was  a  poatl- 
cal  speech,  made  by  a  man  en  Gove.-nment  pay.  Don't  that  money 
have  to  come  out  of  ta.\payers'  pockets,  or  Is  It  taken  out  of  the 
money  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  to  tie  farmers  for  taking  part  in 
this  farm   program? 

Frankly  Fred.  I  can't  afford  to  have  too  much  taken  out  of  my 
check  As  I  understand  it.  I'm  to  get  the  payment  for  not  raising 
so  many  potatoes  and  other  crops  Now  that  I've  cut  my  acreage, 
I  don't  want  the  payment  cut,  too,  because  I've  got  a  family  to 
support  and  taxes  to  pay,  too. 

I  don't  believe  that  anyone  objects  to  the  Idea  of  these  commit- 
teemen getting  paid  for  their  time.  After  all.  someone  has  to  do 
the  work.  Only  It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  thU  meeting  could  he 
called  work,  or  that  It  had  much  to  do  with  the  farm  program, 
when  this  field  man  Intimated  tliat  America  was  in  grave  danger 
of  invasion  by  a  foreign  country  unless  the  present  administration 
was  kept  In  office 

Well.  mayb«'  I  shouldn't  have  kicked,  but  before  It  was  over  this 
field  man  ordered  all  the  committeemen  from  this  county  to  meet 
with  all  the  o'her  committeemen  from  northern  Michigan  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  at  Oaylord.  where  they  were  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  a  Dr  Montgomery.  The  field  man  de8crlt)ed  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery as  being  a  tobacco-chewing,  whisky-drinking,  poker  player 
from   Texas. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  committeemen  that  we  elected 
to  run  thl6  farm  program  for  us  here  In  this  county.  They've  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  they  can't  be  out  working 
for  the  rest  of  us  farmers  without  being  paid  for  their  time.  And 
If  they  are  ordered  to  go  to  a  meeting  they  are  supposed  to  go. 
For  all  they  itnow.  the  meeting  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  farm  program.  After  the  meeting  at  the  county  seat.  I  asked 
a  lot  of  the  committeemen  that  I  knew  personally,  what  they 
thought  of  the  meeting.    Tliey  all  said  they  thought  It  was  political. 

And  their  pay  Isn't  too  large,  either.  They  get  $4.50  a  day.  and 
pay  their  own  mileage  and  cxpen.«^e.  Even  at  that.  I  hear  that  the 
State  committee  has  been  kicking  about  these  committeemen  cost- 
ing too  much.  Probably  these  local  committeemen  don't  feel  so 
very  good  about  being  criticized  for  petting  In  too  much  time  .at 
84  50  a  day.  and  still  leaving  to  go  to  political  meetings  and  be  paid 
for   It. 

I  wonder  how  they  would  feel  If  they  knew  that  the  field  man  or 
representative  of  the  State  committee  that  comes  around  every 
cnce  in  a  while  gels  paid  $10  a  day.  plus  $4  a  day  lor  expen«»eH. 
plus  4' 2  cents  a  mile  for  his  car  I  got  to  wondering  about  hla 
pay.  so  1  asked  a  man  from  Lars:n<?  that  I  know,  and  that  is  what 
he  told  me.     Of  course,  it  may  not  be  right. 

Say.  for  Pete's  sake!  Don't  that  come  out  of  my  p8ym"nt»  too. 
that  I'm  supposed  to  get  for  not  doing  so  much  farming'?  And  who 
is  paying  this  poker  player  from  Tex.is  tc  come  to  norttjern  Michi- 
gan? Is  it  the  taxpayer,  or  Is  It  us  farmers?  Or  Is  It  both?  And 
what  dors  this  field  man  do  to  earn  his  $10  a  day,  pltie  M  ft  day 
plus  4'2  cents  a  mile?  Tliat  certainly  sounds  to  me  like  the  gravy 
boat  going  by 

With  kindest  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

E.  B.  Smith. 
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Abe  Lincoln  and  the  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  O.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8. 1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  how  a  great  man 
warned  against  the  coining  of  the  "indispensable  man." 
This  is  how  one  of  our  great  Presidents  would  have  felt 
about  the  third  term. 

Abraham  lincoln.  in  a  speech  made  in  1832,  108  years 
ago.  said: 

Ambitious  men  wUI  spring  up  wtio  will  And  no  gratification  In 
■upportlng  and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by 
other*.  They  will  scorn  to  tread  In  the  footsteps  of  any  prede- 
eeMor.  however  Illustrious.  •  •  •  When  sxich  a  man  appears. 
tt  will  require  the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached 
to  (vovemiaent  and  laws  and  generally  Intelligent,  to  successfully 
frustrate  his  designs. 


The  Coniin'ess  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  9,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HOMER  D  ANOELL.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  OREGON,  OVER  MUTUAL  BROADCASTINQ 
SYSTEM.  NATIONAL  HOOK-UP.  OCTOBER  7.  1940 


MJ-.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark's in  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  last  night   iver  the  radio: 

THX  CONGRESS   LOOKS   AHEAD 

Through  the  court— I—  at  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sirstem.  I  am 
glad  to  discuss  tonight  some  of  the  problems  which  face  the  Congress 
and  which  lie  ahead  of  us. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  been  In  session  longer  than  any 
other  Coogreas  In  recent  years.  This  was  caused  by  the  world  up- 
heaval which  has  now  spread  over  aU  of  the  Old  World.  Since  early 
m  June,  when  the  President  announced  that  the  Congress  should 
ad}oum.  many  of  ua  have  felt  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. The  Congress  alone  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
for  our  national  defense  and  standing  guard  at  the  gates  to  see  that 
no  foreign  war  comes  to  our  shores.  It  also  Is  responsible  as  the 
t«pr«aentattv«  of  the  people  to  keep  this  country  out  of  foreign 
entanglements  which  may  lead  to  war.  With  Congreas  In  session 
America  has  the  best  assurance  that  these  objacUvea  wtU  be 
accxxnpUalMd. 

AltlMugh  our  preparedoeaa  legislation.  In  the  main,  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  Coogresa,  a-lsdom  still  requires  that  the  Congress 
remain  in  wasloa.  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  adjourn  at 
this  time.  ThOTc  are  S  months  left  at  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  much  can  happen  in  that  time.  Tlie  imaettled  condition  now 
existing  in  the  Par  Bast  ntay  directly  concern  tis.  and  the  Congress. 
If  for  DO  othar  raaaoo.  should  stay  on  the  )ob  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  not  led  Into  any  commitments  or  complications  that  may 
lead  us  Into  the  war. 

Par  my  own  part,  as  a  Member  of  the  Oongreae.  I  maintain  that 
we  should  bring  our  preparedrMas  plans  to  oocnpletion  at  the  very 
aarlleat  date,  so  that  this  Nation  may  be  impregnable  against  Inva- 
alon  or  attack  ftona  any  source.  Let  us  make  our  defenses  so 
strong  no  dictator  will  dare  attack  ua.  The  Congress  has  ck>ne 
everything  wtthtn  Its  power  without  partisanship  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  W«  have  appropriated  and  authorlaed  over  •15.000.- 
000.000  for  thU  purpose,  and  hare  provided  for  a  two-ocean  Navy 
and  have  enacted  legislation  to  inereaae  the  personnel  of  our 
forces  to  1. 400.000  men  through  military  oonacrlption  for  training 
and  service. 

With  these  objectives  accomplished,  the  Congress  is  still  con- 
fronted with  tasks  of  equal  Importance  and  more  diflleuK  in  their 
soluUon.  It  u  to  these  problems  which  face  us  as  a  Congress  that 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention.  Black  war  clouds  are  hovering 
over  the  whole  earth.  Peaceful  nations  throughout  the  Old  World 
have  fallen  before  the  march  of   the  Invader.     The   world  is  not 


only  In  turmon  with  death  and  destr\Ktlon  on  every  hand,  but 
millions  of  the  people  of  many  nations  are  In  dire  want  and 
suffering.  We.  In  the  Congress,  have  done  and  are  dolni?  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  keep  the  ravages  of  this  devastating  war 
from  our  shores.  We  must  not  now  desert  our  poet  of  duty  We 
must  continue  to  stand  guard  and  keep  Congress  in  session  until 
the  war  ends. 

We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  some  day.  sooner  or 
later,  the  clotids  of  war  will  disappear  and  peace  will  again  come 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  nations  now  employed  In  war 
will  recall  tlieir  legions  of  death  and  again  take  up  peaceful  pur- 
suits. When  that  day  comes.  America,  too.  must  demobilize  Its 
forces,  which  we  are  now  gathering  m  such  feverish  haste.  The 
great  munition  factories  and  Industries  de%-oted  to  production  of 
battleships,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  munitions  must  then  cease 
their  activities  and  ttie  millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
carrj'tng  forward  the  preparedness  program  will  again  be  turned 
back  Into  peaceful  pursuits.  When  that  time  arrives,  we  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  confronted  with  the  greatest  problem  with  which  we 
have  had  to  contend,  namely,  to  transform  our  whole  Industrial 
machine  from  a  war  basis  to  a  peacetime  status. 

The  Congress  has  done  all  within  its  power  to  prepare  oixr  country 
to  overcome  any  assault  upon  it  from  without,  through  military 
defenses.  It  Is  as  equally  Important  to  prepare  this  country  against 
the  economic  collapse  from  within.  Our  first  line  of  defense  must 
be  a  strong  Internal  economy,  with  prosperous  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterpriiiee.  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  and  an  enxployed  and  happy 
citizenship. 

We  cannot  escape  the  ominous  facts  that  for  some  10  years  we  hava 
been  unable  to  throw  off  the  deptression.  that  10X)00.000  of  our 
workers  have  been  unable  to  find  emplojTnent,  that  over  20.000  000 
are  being  still  ccmpeUed  to  secure  relief  at  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  huge  sums  are  still  going  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
an  endeavor  to  afford  temporary  reltef  to  these  victims  of  the  depres- 
sion, that  our  Federal  debt  Is  now  approaching  $50  000  000.000  amd 
w^ith  the  added  cost  of  the  preparedness  program  bids  fair  to  reach 
seventy-five  billions. 

Not  only  Is  one-third  of  our  people  underfed,  underclothed .  and 
Ill-housed,  but  two-thirds  of  them  are  unable,  with  their  present 
Income — an  average  of  $09  per  month  per  family — to  supply  the 
necessities  of  life 

A  study  made  of  the  Income  of  the  United  States  during  1935  and 
1936  by  the  Government  discloses  these  startling  facts  with  reference 
to  our  national  consuming  power  and  the  deploraiile  economic  con- 
dition of  our  people:  4  000  000  families,  or  14  percent,  had  an  averai^e 
Income  of  f758:  and  7  000,000  famiiies.  or  23  percent,  had  an  income 
of  only  $826  a  year,  or  «69  a  month  for  an  entire  family 

Thes-->  disclosures  show  not  only  a  lack  of  purchasing  power  but 
underconsumption  so  critical  as  to  threaten  the  health  and  welfare 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  population.  The  American  family  Is 
still  the  keystone  of  American  democracy.  If  the  American  way 
is  to  endure,  we  must  preserve  at  all  costs  the  economic  and  social 
security  and  Independence  of  the  American  family.  If  it  falls,  the 
whole  structure  falls. 

This  study  further  shows  that  in  the  low«est  income  American 
families,  14  percent  received  only  6  percent  of  the  food  and  42 
percent  of  the  families  received  only  26  percent  of  the  food  The 
low-income  group  spent  approximately  a  dollar  a  week  per  person 
for  food — about  5  cents  a  meal — whereas  the  families  receiving  $100 
a  month  spent  more  than  twice  as  much,  or  $2  18  per  person  a 
week  for  food  As  a  result  of  this  survey  it  is  fcund  that  If  the^e 
American  families  getting  less  than  $100  a  month  for  an  entire 
family  had  their  Income  or  purchasing  power  Increased  to  $100  a 
month,  the  expenditures  for  food  would  t>e  Increased  by  $2000- 
000.000.  or  an  increase  of  51  percent.  This  would  not  only  provide 
markets  for  our  farmers,  but  It  would  also  protect  the  health  and 
preserve  the  lives  of  this  major  portion  of  our  American  citizens 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  and  ambition  to  carry  on  with 
renewed  faith  in  our  democracy 

The  tireless  energies  of  tl>e  human  mind  have  wrought  xinceas- 
Ingly.  by  Inventions,  scientific  dl.scoverles.  and  new  processes,  to 
extend  the  scope  of  human  activity  and  accomplishment  In  the 
field  of  technology.  Through  such  processes  has  America  developed 
the  American  productive  system  to  its  present  marvelous  perfection. 
In  the  United  States  today  through  the  use  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  mechanical  arts,  the  ma)or  part  of  the  goods  and  services  con- 
sumed are  provided  by  scientific  processes  and  power  machinery. 
Our  workers  are  able  to  produce  a  much  greater  volume  and  varie'y 
of  goods  than  heretofore  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  as 
well  as  a  higher  standard  of  life  to  our  people  Our  productive 
capacity  per  man  has  multiplied  manyfold.  In  supplanting  handi- 
crafts by  scientific  process  and  mechanical  devices,  a  maladjustment 
has  taken  place  in  manpower  or  labor,  resulting  in  unemployment 
and  loss  In  purchasing  power.  The  loss  of  purchasing  power  In  the 
workers  displaced  has  thrown  the  industrial  machine  out  of  balar^x. 
TO  restore  this  balance,  purchasing  power  must  be  recovered  Fewer 
workers  being  required  in  productive  enterprl.'^e  to  supply  our  wants, 
it  follows  a  portion  of  the  body  of  workers  must  be  retired 

The  Dotted  States  census  for  1890  shows  that  at  that  time  75 
percent  of  all  our  people  over  65  years  of  age  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed. At  the  present  time  75  percent  of  them  over  65  are  not 
gainfxilly  employed  or  self-supported.  At  the  present  time  75  per- 
cent over  65  are  not  only  dependent  upon  others  for  support  and  are 
not  employed  but  practically  no  persons  of  that  age  can  secure  a 
new  Job.  This  problem  facing  America  and  the  Congress  today, 
critical  as  it  la.  will  be  intensified  manyfold  when  the  World  War 
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ends  and  the  soldiers  and  munition  worl-.ers  return  to  peace 
pursuits,  "when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  and  the  cap- 
tains and  the  kings  depart,"  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  bled 
white  and  are  tired  and  weary  of  fighting,  these  citizen-soldiers 
and  war  wt  rkers  of  America  will  be  knocking  at  our  doors  for  a 
place  in  our  economic  life.  What  will  America  have  to  offer  them? 
Ill  that  tragic  hour,  will  we  have  the  answer?  Will  we  then  be 
able  to  maintain  the  American  way  of  life  and  American  standards 
of  living  and  put  back  into  private  enterprise  these  millions  of 
American  citizens?  We  must  tjegin  now  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
niomenUiUs  prt.blom  we  will  have  to  face.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Congress.  It  should  p.^rmit  no  delay  In  seeking  a  solution.  The 
country  demands  a  united.  Independent  Congress  of  free  men,  not 
defending,  apologizing,  nor  seeking  personal  advantage,  but  with 
a  full  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  uniting  in  a  common  cause 
to  put  our  economic  structure  on  a  firm  foundation  and  to  restore 
prosperity  to  America  and  put  idle  capital  and  Idle  men  to  work. 
It  is  on  the  doorstep  of  Congress,  The  Congress  mu.st  look  ahead 
and  find  a  solution.  Years  of  experimentation  have  come  to  naught. 
Years  of  deficit  spending  without  avail.  Our  unemployed  are  still 
here.  Five  million  youths  are  becoming  skeptical  and  critical  of 
cur  American  way.  Ten  miUion  unemployed  are  still  living  from 
hand  to  mcuih 

America  i.s  hungry,  and  yet  our  warehouses  are  bulging  with 
surplus  food  Tlie  tragedy  of  It  all  is  America  Is  still  the  richest 
nation  on  earth  She  is  blessed  by  Providence  with  abundance. 
We  have  two-thirds  of  the  worlds  monetary  gold  and  are  fast  ac- 
quiring the  balance.  We  have  unmeasured  natural  resources  We 
have  an  abundance  of  factories,  machines,  tools,  and  raw  products 
with  10  000.000  unemployed  expert  workers  clamoring  to  work.  We 
have  130.000.000  customers  in  our  own  broad  land  needing  des- 
perately the  products  of  these  Idle  factories,  untllled  fields,  un- 
workcd  mines,  and  decaying  forests.  We  always  have  consumed 
approximately  96  percent  of  our  production,  only  4  percent  going 
abroad.  If  America  should  recover  tomorrow  its  full  purchasing 
F>ower  every  surplus  commodity  would  disappear  at  once  We  would 
have  an  undersupply  With  all  our  blunders  and  failures  now 
seeming  about  to  engulf  us,  America  has  had  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment for  almost  150  years  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. America  is  sound  at  heart.  Our  foundations  are  still  se- 
cure We  can  and  must  throw  off  this  blight  on  our  democracy. 
For  one.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  defeat.  We  can  and  will,  by  the 
combined  unselfish  efforts  of  our  people,  put  America  back  to 
work,  provide  useful  occupations  for  our  young  Americans,  and 
respectable  employment  for  all  our  unemployed  In  private  industry, 
and  dignified  and  secure  compensation  for  our  senior  citizens,  who, 
through  the  years,  have  labored  that  we  of  today  might  have  this 
America  which  we  all  cherish  and  defend. 

The  foremost  problem  which  should  confront  the  Congress  at 
this  time  Is  to  begin  the  ground  work  for  a  solution  of  this  out- 
standing problem.  If  our  democracy  and  free  enterprise  are  to 
survive,  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  this  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lem must  be  solved.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  World  War  ends 
and  th.s  country  is  ready  to  demobilize  its  forces  and  return  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  We  must  prepare  in  advance  to  absorb  the 
shock  and  strain  that  will  take  place  at  that  time  and  be  pre- 
pared to  put  back  Into  private  employment  the  millions  of  our 
f>eople  who  .will  be  turned  footloose  when  the  preparedness  ma- 
chinery stops  and  our  soldiers  lay  down  their  guns  and  come 
tramping   home 

I  implore  you,  my  fellow  Americans  who  are  listening  to  me  to- 
night out  over  the  broad  lands  of  our  beloved  America,  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast,  to  uphold  those  of  us  In  the  Congress  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  Congress  in  session,  to  keep  America  free  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  and  to  save  our  democracy. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Glass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

I     OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedncsdav,  October  9  ileaislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18) ,  1940 


TRIBUTE    BY     ROBERT    M.     HANBS.     PRESIDENT.     AMERICAN 
BANKEIiS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr,  BAILEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Glass!  .  paid  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Hane.s.  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  its  recent  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


In  a  mcst  striking  manner  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
Will  reveal  that  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va..  has  been  the  scrne  of 
mcmentous  events  in  our  annual  conventions  of  the  past.  Yester- 
day we  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  It  took"  place  at  the  Richmond 
convention  cf  1900, 

In  October  1914  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  A.s.sociat;on  wa.s  held  in  Richmond.  An  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  that  convention  was  the  address  made  by  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  HouFe  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia.  During  the  year  previous  Carter  Glass 
had  written  a  bill,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  passed,  establishing 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  In  that  addre.ss  he  outlined  the  struc- 
ture and  operating  methods  of  the  Federal  Reserve  b.inks. 

For  over  50  years  previous  to  1912.  students  of  banking  had  com- 
plained of  our  antiquated  currency  system  with  its  Inelastlcltv 
and  Immobile  res«-rvrs,  Becau.se  ol  this  condition  the  growth  of 
industry  was  being  retarded  by  periodical  money  panics.  While 
many  recognl;^td  ihes."  shortcomings,  no  one  seemed  to  po.si:ess  at 
once  the  intelligence  to  outline  a  remedy  and  the  p>ower  to  bring 
about  a  change.  The  country  had  long  looked  for  such  a  man. 
Cartfr  Glass,  of  Virginia,  was  the  answer 

For  a  number  of  yeitrs  Carter  Glass  h.id  been  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Rcpresonu lives.  During  th.it  time  he  had  studied  with  great 
care  the  perplexing  questions  confronting  our  currency  system. 
He  considered  these  problems  a  challenge.  You  know  that  Senator 
Glass  Is  not  afraid  of  any  man  or  problem  if  he  feels  it  Is  his 
duty  to  meet  the  challenge  presented.  So  he  set  about  to  devise 
a  plan  which  would  remedy  the  bhortcomlngs  of  our  money  and 
banking   system. 

A  few  days  after  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  Carter  Gla.ss  wrote  him  and  asked  for  a 
conference  to  dlscu.ss  currency  reforms.  Tlie  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent invited  Mr  Glass  to  meet  with  him  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  26.  1912,  This  eventful  meeting  took  place  a  few  miles 
from  this  spot,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  Mr,  Wilson's  home  that 
afternoon,  during  Christmas  week.  Carter  Glass  spent  several 
hours  outlining  his  ideas  which  would  eventually  be  crystallized 
Into  the  form  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

There  was  remarkable  agreement  between  these  Virginians  as 
to  the  general  outline  of  the  System,  and  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent charged  Carter  Glass  to  go  ahead  with  his  Ideas.  The  task 
required  intelligence  of  a  rare  sort,  for  it  dealt  with  complex 
financial  questions.  It  also  demanded  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
commerce  and  Industry  and  their  relationship  to  finance  since 
they  would  be  vlinlly  affected  by  any  such  legislation.  Caktes 
Glass  met  all  the.se  te.sts.  After  an  Intens?  legislative  struggle 
during  the  course  of  which  he  proved  himself  a  master  of  fi- 
nancial problems,  as  well  as  of  legislative  strategy,  the  bill  finally 
became  a    law,    and    the    Federal    Reserve   System    was    established 

Through  the  years,  many  members  of  this  a.s.soclatlon  have  come 
in  contact  with  Senator  Glass  As  an  opponent  we  have  found  him 
fair  and  fearless:  as  a  friend  he  has  been  helpful  and  stimulating. 
While  the  Federal  Reserve  System  stands  a.s  a  monument  to  his 
ability.  It  is  by  no  means  the  Fum  total  of  his  contributions  to 
banking  law.  Time  does  not  permit  mc  to  review  his  active  legis- 
lative career  which  Is  well  known  to  us  all. 

During  the  past  decade.  Senator  Glass  has  found  It  necessary,  on 
occasion,  in  public  interest  to  disagree  with  even  some  of  his  own 
party  His  pronouncements  concerning  the  structure  of  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government,  the  type  of  fiscal  policies  It  should 
pursue,  the  traditions  it  should  observe,  the  character  of  states- 
manship it  is  entitled  to  require,  have  found  ready  and  sympa- 
thetic response  from  the  members  of  this  association  We  honor 
him  today,  and.  In  so  doing,  we  honor  ourselves.  His  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  welfare  will  ll»e  on  forever  In  the  history  ol 
our  times. 

Senator  Glass,  as  spokesman  for  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1  am  prlvllegrd  to  present  to  you  this  scroll.  We  have  written 
on  parchment  sentiments  which,  in  some  measure,  are  an  expres- 
sion of  our  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you.  We  cherish  the  hope  that 
In  years  to  come  this  will  remind  you  of  the  fuel  that  during  these 
troublesome  times  your  public  service  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 


War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

ber  18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko 
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an  address  which  I  broadcast  on  October  5,  1940,  on  the 
subject  "Hate  War.  My  Countrymen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko.  as  follows: 

HATK     WAlt.     MT     COUNTBTMEN 

It  u  humiliating  to  be  caught  waTtng  an  empty  pistol  again,  and 
frp^cimllj  to  It  humiliating  to  have  Japan  of  all  peoples  call  our 
bluff  In  tb"  clrcumatancea.  It  will  require  great  strength  of 
chnrsrter  to  control  our  angry  passions  In  this  latest  International 
crisis  We  are  proudly  demanding  In  a  bolaterous  tone  the  "st&tus 
quo"  In  the  Orient  with  no  method  other  than  war  to  enforce  cur 
demand  Yet  In  the  same  breath  we  piously  repeat.  "We  hate 
war  "  Now.  do  we  or  do  we  not  hate  war?  Do  we  hate  war  enough 
to  keep  out  of  the  Par  East,  or  will  we  hcver  around  the  strangely 
fascinating,  enticing,  enchanted  Orient  like  the  moth  around  the 
light  until  we  are  burned  to  a  crisp  In  another  world  war?  That 
qiie.'»tlon  we  must  resolve  and  resolve  quickly 

I  have  a  very  old  friend  who  Is  putting  a  lot  of  money  Into  the 
acrju!sltlon  of  a  b!g  red  noae  As  he  gulps  down  a  drink  he  shudders 
anci  quivers  and  twists  his  face  In  agony,  and  hisses.  "I  hate 
whisky.  ■  and  then  he  orders  another  whisky  His  statement  that 
he  hates  whisky  Is  not  very  convincing,  and  neither  Is  the  state- 
ment ofSclally  Issxied  p)erlodlcally  and  often.  "I  hate  war  " 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  my  friends  It  Isn't  enough 
to  chant  with  the  crowd  "I  hate  war."  War  la  not  Inevitable.  War 
cau  be  avoided.  America  can  escape  from  the  scourge  of  war  If  her 
statesmen  will  but  measure  up  to  their  exalted  positions  The 
def»'atlst.  the  weakling,  the  selfish,  and  the  ambltlcu.s.  wotild  have 
us  believe  otherwise.  They  say.  "War  no  longer  can  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  free  choice."  Men  who  utter  such  a  state- 
ment of  despair  have  small  faith  In  Amer.ca's  ability  to  mind 
Anierlcan  business. 

If  we  are  not  free  to  accept  or  reject  war.  we  are  slaves  to  every 
war  that  t>reaki>  out  any  place  upon  tbls  quarrelsome  earth,  and 
If  that  be  true  we  are  slaves  Indeed.  If  we  are  not  free  to  accept 
or  reject  war.  we  should  do  aomething  constructive  right  now  to 
correct  that  deplorable  situation.  Obviously,  that  something  Is  to 
build  our  defenses  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
so  strong  that  the  pestilence  of  war .  can  be  effectively  Isolated 
from  these  shores,  and  In  addition  determine  once  and  for  all 
that  we  win  not  t>e  drawn  Into  other  people's  wars.  Down  with 
the  spirit  of  defeatism  and  despair,  and  up  with  the  spirit  uf 
confidence  backed  by  dry  gunptowder  and  straight  thinking.  May 
America  ezpreaa  her  hatred  of  war.  not  with  Up  service  and 
hypocritical  words,  but  with  tanks  and  guns  r\nd  ships  and  p'.anes. 
A  good  defense  is  not  enough  It  must  be  coupled  with  wise 
diplomacy  to  Insure  American  peace. 

I  know  of  no  real  statesman  In  all  the  world  who  gives  the 
first  World  War  credit  foi  solving  the  causes  of  that  war  Winston 
Ch<jrchill  made  this  str.klng  observation  concerning  it: 

'  Victory  was  to  t>e  bought  so  dear  as  to  be  almost  Indistinguish- 
able from  defeat.  It  was  not  to  give  security  even  to  the 
viciora." 

And  Brland  said: 
In    modem    war   there    Is    no    victor     Defeat    reaches   out    Its 
heavy  hand  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth  and  la3rs  Its 
burdens  upon  victor  and  vanquished  alike  " 

Benjamin  Franklin  Is  the  author  of  this  gem:  "There  never 
was  ■  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace  " 

The  unneutral  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  In  open  viola- 
tion of  our  own  lavrs.  has  dragged  us  progressively  step  by  step  to 
the  hellish  war  raging  In  Europe,  now  in  Its  second  year  The 
afCfcrasaors  tiave  been  very  careful  not  to  molest  us  In  any  way. 
They  are  smart  enough  not  tc  -stir  up  a  hornet's  nest,  and  th^y 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  not  offend  us  by  word  or  deed      We 

undentand  well  enough  that  they  are  not  being  discreet  In  their 
treatment  of  us  because  of  any  regard  for  our  rights  or  because 
they  love  us  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  They  are  merely  being 
realistic  and  sensible  An  Invasion  of  America  In  the  Immediate 
future  by  any  known  aggressor  or  combination  of  aggresson^  would 

be  the  most  InMne.  astntne.  and  reckless  military  venture  Imagin- 
able It  would  be  almost  as  fantastic  as  an  .'xpedltion  from  Mars. 
Hitler  has  proven  that  he  is  thoroughly  t)ad.  but  he  has  not  given 
any  Ir.dic-iUon  so  far  that  he  Is  reckless.  Our  h<  use  Is  not  on  flre. 
and  It  will  not  soon  be  on  fire  If  we  are  wise  enough  to  go  at>out 
Its  protection  In  an  efTectivp  and  rational  mariner  Five  years  from 
now  our  Situation  may  be  changed,  and  especially  will  that  bo  true 
If  we  fall  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ttmes  with  our  defenses  \\p  do 
not  need  to  proceed  to  strenerthen  our  dtfen.ses  in  frenzied  aiid 
h>-stertcal  haste  but  neither  do  we  have  any  time  to  lose  la  cur 
hearts  we  know  that  If  we  get  into  war  now.  we  must  go  thousands 
of  miles  to  flght  We  al.*o  know  that  we  are  neither  prepared  ncr 
equipped  to  flght  such  a  war  successfully.  Nothing  is  quite  .so 
reckless  In  its  terrible  consequences  to  all  that  we  hold  worth  wh'.le 
as  to  engage  in  a  war  likeiy  to  l>c  unsuccessful.  When  we  go  to  war 
there  must  be  no  failure.  France,  anticipating  help  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  Russia,  declared  war  on  Germany  when  she 
hcrse!f  v.as  not  prepared,  and  poor  mistaken  France  is  now  no  mere. 
England  declared  war  on  Hitler  and  prepared  afterward,  and  hor 
grt'at  Empire  is  tottering  and  staggering  from  the  impact  We 
must  avoid  such  a  debacle  We  mtist  profit  from  the  uulortundie 
experience  of  ethers. 


This  to  a  golden  time  for  America  to  return  to  old-fashioned 
slogans  and  principles  "Look  before  you  leap, "  "count  10  before 
speaking  an  angry  wcrd."  and  "stop.  look,  listen"  should  be  the 
watchwords  of  this  Government.  May  we  have  the  InteUlgenca 
and  the  fcreslght  to  ccunt  the  costs  before  we  go  to  war — the  cost 
In  blood  and  treasure  and  Ideals.  We  should  know  before  we  take 
up  the  sword  that  our  participation  Is  certain  to  change  our  form 
of  governtcent  into  a  temporary  dictatorship  with  every  indication 
that  It  will  remain  a  permanent  dictatorship  No  one  has  Imagina- 
tion enough  to  estimate  the  blood  and  sacrifices  and  burdensome 
taxes  It  will  require  to  prosecute  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  lon;^- 
drawn-out  war  Ovir  entrance  Into  the  war  now  raging  In  the 
eastern  continents  would  leave  its  mark  up>on  every  child  born  and 
unborn  In  our  land  Yes.  indeed,  we  should  count  the  costs.  In 
the  laf^t  World  War  we  escaped  relatively  easy,  for  both  sides  were 
almost  exhausted  before  we  entered  In  that  war  France  Belgium. 
Italy.  Rii&sla.  and  Japan  were  on  our  side  This  time  all  of  these 
countries  will  be  either  impotent  or  against  us 

God  never  intended  that  we  should  poUce  the  wc-ld.  Such  % 
pxjllcy.  unless  accompanied  by  a  program  of  exploitation  to  make 
It  pay  Its  own  way.  would  break  the  back  of  every  American  tax- 
payer in  a  short  time.  We  will  not  stoop  to  a  policy  of  foreign 
exploitation,  or  of  compulsory  and  imposed  commerce,  therefore  we 
cannot  undertake  the  Job  of  policirg  the  world  To  police  the 
world  would  require  a  na^-y  10  times  the  slz"  of  our  Navy,  and  an 
army  of  millions,  and  we  simply  cannot  finance  such  an  under- 
taking 

Our  sphere  of  influence  is  not  world-wide  We  are  not  an  Im- 
perialistic nation,  and  we  have  no  ambition  to  build  a  great  empire 
of  far-flung  colonies  Our  natural  aspirations  are  not  for  protec- 
torates and  foreign  dominions.  Our  policy  has  ever  been  to  live 
and  let  live  We  desire  trade  based  upon  free  and  voluntan,'  co- 
operation and  not  a  commerce  that  Is  imposed  upon  a  subjected 
people  In  that  particular  we  are  unlike  every  Eurcf)ean  power. 
Including  Great  Brltali 

Think  seriously,  therefore,  my  countntnen.  before  the  die  Is  cast. 
I  plead  with  ycu  to  hate  war  enough  to  keep  our  "Maldlers  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia  We  must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  succor  a 
bleeding  world  when  hostilities  finally  cease  6tarvin:»  and  dis- 
couraged humanity  will  need  our  assistance  and  our  coopKrratlon 
in  that  dark  hour.  Civilization,  my  friends,  depends  upon  how 
much  we  really  hate  war. 


I*olitical  Campaign  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday ,  October  9  'leoislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18)  ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRY   A    WALLACE   AT  MISSOULA.  MONT. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  rad:o  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Miiisoula, 
Mont.,  on  Thursday.  October  3,   1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Reccrd.  as  follows : 

The  political  oamp&ig^n  of  1940  Is  a  continuation  of  the  struggle 
between   Wall   S  rcct    and    Mam   Street    that   has   been    going  on   in 

our  country  for  over  70  year*; 

During  all  this  long  struggle,  we  American.*  have  been  trying  to 
protect  capitalist  business,  which  Includes  acriculture.  again.st  the 
growing  powers  of  high  finance  There  is  a  difference  between  busi- 
ness and  high  flnance  which  the  finance  men  always  want  you  to 
fcrget.  Capitalist  enterprise  Is  a  famUiar  process  of  produciiii?  and 
s«l!ir.g  food,  clothe.*;,  automc'oiles.  and  other  u'.rful  goods  and  serv- 
ices It  is  certainly  the  most  efflnent  system  for  produclna:  these 
things  that  the  world  has  yet  di.-covered'.  But  hivh  finance  is  not 
mu'-h  concerned  with  producing  real  things  It  is  concerned  rather 
with  manipulating  stock*,  wtavln^  an  int-icate  web  rf  eontrcis— a 
web  that  the  ordinary  farmer  and  the  ordinary  working  businessman 
cannot  understand  When  the  web  of  high  finance  snares  the  little 
businessman  in  its  meshes  he  Is  helpless  He  never  knows  what 
happened  to  him.  excp*  that  he  is  out  of  business,  or  is  reduced 
to  a  salaried  Job  as  the  servant  of  some  unseen  distant  power 

All  of  us  know  that  this  description  Is  no  flight  of  fancy  You 
have  seen  it  happen,  to  yourself  or  to  men  you  know.  You  have 
seen  free  enterprises  liclicd  up  by  the  advancing  octopus  Jtist  as 
Denmark  and  Holland  were  licked  i;p  by  the  dictator 

There  is  thi.'^  imp.-.rtant  po.ni  about  flnance,  as  against  capitalism 
that  we  must  nc:  overlook.    Capitalist  business,  as  we  all  know  it   is 
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anxious  to  produce  and  sell.  It  Is  dynamic,  forward  looking  com- 
petitive, with  a  Vitality  of  Its  own.  But  often  the  profits  of  flnance 
are  most  easily  gained  by  controlling  production,  by  forming  monop- 
olies to  hold  up  prices,  by  creating  artificial  scarcity.  Btisinessmen. 
engineers,  production  managers,  caught  in  the  control  of  financial 
masters  are  forbidden  to  follow  their  natural  desires,  forbidden  to 
expand,  forbidden  to  reduce  prices. 

The  influence  of  the  giant  flnancial  empires,  such  as  the  public- 
utility  holding  companies,  does  not  stop  with  setting  high  prices  to 
consumers,  and  drawing  off  the  Income  from  the  legitimate  operat- 
ing companies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid.  Congressional  investi- 
gations have  uncovered  a  bad  record  of  political  manipulation  High 
finance  men  have  sought  to  control  State  legislatures  and  State 
public-utility  commissions  They  have  put  pressure  on  Members 
of  the  Congress,  both  In  Washington  and  at  home.  Any  man  who 
fights  them  takes  his  political  life  In  his  hands. 

They  have  tried  to  bring  pressure  on  newspapers  and  magazines 
through  buying  or  refusing  to  buy  advertising  space.  This  was  the 
chief  method  used  by  Commonwealth  «t  Southern  to  kill  off  the 
Chattanooga  News  for  the  crime  of  supporting  the  T.  V  A  They 
have  hired  college  professors  to  spread  propaganda  under  the  guise 
of  disinterested  scientific  reporting.  They  have  tried  selling  doctored 
schoolbooks  to  infect  the  minds  of  chUdren  They  have  sold  the 
stocks  of  their  companies  to  thousands  of  small  Investors  who  did  not 
know  that  the  insiders  were  skimming  the  cream,  and  then  called 
on  these  Innocent  Investors  to  help  protect  the  Insiders  I  have 
time  to  give  you  a  few  figures  that  show  how  severely  the  innocent 
inv^tors  suffered  from  the  effect  of  holding-company  flnance  The 
total  of  holding-company  secvirltles  In  1929  was  over  $19  000  000  000 
rating  on  a  foundation  of  operating  companies  worth  less  than 
12  billions  By  the  end  of  February  1933  the  total  of  holdlne- 
company  securltlcd  had  declined  to  a  market  value  of  less  than 
3  billions;  a  loss  of  16  billions  to  Investors  Commonwealth  & 
&)uUiern^s^Uxrk.  sold  to  the  public  at  •34  a  share  in   1929.  dropped 

Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  unhappy  experience,  and  to  protect  the  stockholders  of  the 
legitimate  operating  companies,  the  holding-company  men  raise  an 
outcry  that  Government  is  attacking  business  In  the  confusion  of 
the  conflict  many  of  the  honest  men  In  banking  and  flnance  and 
even  some  real  bu.stnessmen.  are  drawn  In  on  the  side  of  those  whcse 
actions  are  against  the  Interest  of  business  and  of  the  public 
_  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  this  propaganda  of  the 
holding  company  and  other  high-finance  Interests  is  to  tell  you  a 
story  that  I  got  yesterday  from  a  friend  who  has  Just  been  on  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  mountains  of  this  State.  In  a  little  village  the  general- 
store' keeper  told  my  friend  that  business  had  not  been  so  active  as 
it  was  15  years  ago,  but  that  he  had  made  a  better  profit 

"You  see.  •  he  said.  -In  those  days  the  gold  mines  around  here  were 
operated  by  promoters  so  as  to  sell  stocks  I  get  a  lot  of  trade  but 
also  a  lot  of  bad  debts.  Since  this  S.  E.  C.  was  Invented,  the  mines 
are  operated  by  miners  It  Is  slower,  but  they  pay  their  bllU  I 
make  more  myself  this  way." 

The  Republican  standa.-d  bearer  promises  to  bring  prosperity  and 
full  employment,  by  more  and  bigger  financial  operations  not  by 
the  slow  but  -sound  growth  of  real  business.  I  ?ay  that  the  lesson 
of  the  boom  end  crash  of  the  twenties  ought  to  be  enough  that  we 
don't  want  any  more  of  that. 

Instead  of  pouring  money  Into  Wall  Street,  the  policy  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  Is  to  pour  It  Into  Main  Street  and  onto  the 
farms,  where  it  will  fertilize  the  soil  from  which  all  true  prosperity 
grows     True    flnance    and    legitimate    big    business    will    prosper 

through  such  a  program. 

Republicans  say  that   we   are  throwing  the  peoples  money   away 
pouring  It  down  rat  holes      This  is  strange  talk  from  a  party  that 
made  no  effort  to  keep  the  peoples  money  from  being  poured  into 
Wall  Street  before  1929     As  compared  with  Wall  Street,  is  MonUna 

a  rat  hole?  Has  the  SSSS.OOO.OOO  that  we  have  spent  or  loaned  here 
been  thrown  away?     You  know  that  It  has  not. 

You  know  the  good  that  has  t>een  done  by  the  S65.000.000  of  Triple 
A  money,  the  $25,000,000  of  K  S.  A.  loans  and  grants,  the  $108,000  000 
of  Farm  Credit  money,  the  116.000.000  of  Commodity  Credit  loans, 
and  the  $37  000.000  of  C  C  C   work  In  the  forests. 

You  know.  too.  that  the  Nation-wide  program.s  that  have  brought 
money  into  Montana,  such  as  the  housing  program,  were  not  money 
thrown  away  New  Deal  housing  Is  far  leas  speculative,  and  far  less 
liable  to  waves  of  bankruptcy  and  depression,  than  the  real-estate 
bcoms  that  flourished  for  a  day  and  then  dried  up,  during  the 
Republican  normalcy  era 

With  a  rea.sonable  allowance  for  human  mistakes,  there  has  been 
more  sound  value  protected  or  created  by  the  Government  money 
than  was  created  by  the  spectilative  orgies  of  the  great  stock- 
market  boom 

If  the  Republicans  had  been  In  power  during  the  past  7  years. 
you  would  have  had  very  little  of  thia  money.  I  know,  because 
when  my  fathor  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  found  it  lmpo.sslble 
to  parsuade  the  Republicans  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  doing 
now.  There  would  have  been  a  few  emergency  crop  loans,  loans 
on  farm  land  at  5  or  6  percent  Interest,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
benefit  payments,  crop  insurance,  wheat  loans,  or  the  rest.  My 
father  tried  to  get  crop  insurance  and  the  McNary-Haugen  bill, 
but  the  RcpublTcans  would  have  none  of  It.  They  believed  in  the 
starve-them-out  policy.  Read  Coolldge's  vetoes  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill.     In  fact,  when  my  father  sent  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor, 


of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  travel  out  here  In  1923 
and  promote  what  later  became  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  President 
Coolldge  ordered  my  father  to  call  him  back 

The  eastern  wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  Is  and  for 
many  years  has  been  In  control  of  the  party,  has  no  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  West  If  you  talk  to  them  privately, 
you  wUl  find  that  they  think  that  people  really  oughtn't  to  llv« 
here.  I  didn't  really  understand  this  untU  I  saw  my  father  in 
action  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  watched  the  failure  to  put 
across  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  at  the  Republican  Kansas  City 
Convention  in  1928.  Those  experiences,  combined  with  the  false 
Republican  tariff  policy,  made  me  a  Democrat. 

But  I  dldnt  really  understand  the  width  and  depth  of  what 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  for  until  I  met  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Above  everything  else,  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  party 
of  the  farmers  the  workers,  and  the  small  businessmen.  It  U 
the  party  of  human  t>eings.  Roosevelt  appreciates  this  fact  more 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  met.  Under  his  leadership  during  the 
past  7  years  we  have  built  the  sound  foundations  of  a  great 
house — a  house  of  security,  of  prosperity,  and  of  peace. 


Labor's  Stake  in  This  Campai^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  194C 


STATEMENT  BY   HON    ALEXANDER   WILEY.   OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by  me 
on  the  subject  Labor's  Stake  in  This  Campaign,  which  will  be 
published  by  the  American  Forum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Labor  has  the  same  stake  In  this  campaign  that  every  farmer. 
merchant,  professional  man,  and  industrialist  has.  What  Is  that 
stake? 

1  The  maintenance  of  our  freedoms — freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press,  freedom  of  contract,  trial  by  Jury,  the 
right  to  own  properly,  etc 

2  A  healthy  rehabilitation  of  our  economic  life,  not  caused  by 
'shots  in  the  arm"  but  by  a  leadership  that  will  coordinate  labor 

and  capital  and  management. 

3  A  rehabilitation  of  our  Government,  resulting  In  efTectuatlng 
those  objectives  set  down  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1933  and 
1936,  balancing  the  Budget,  reemploying  the  unemployed,  protect- 
ing the  farmers'  markets,  reducing  the  cost  of  Government,  reduc- 
ing bureaucracy,  relnvlgoratlng  business  and  Indtistry,  reducing  the 
national  debt.  etc. 

4  Preparation,  adequately  and  economically,  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

5  Preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  legislative,  Judicial, 

and  executive  departments  of  our  Government,  together  with  the 
unwritten  constitution — "no  entangling  alliances  and  no  third 
teim." 

THZ   aKAL   STAKE 

How  best  can  this  stake  be  preserved,  is  the  Issue.  Because  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration  there  has  been  certain  legislation 
placed  on  the  statute  books  which  marks  an  advance  for  labor,  labor 
Is  told  that  to  preserve  these  gains  it  should  support  the  Rooaevelt 
administration. 

By  looking  at  the  real  stake  involved,  it  must  be  definitely  clear 
to  anyone  that  these  values  must  be  preserved  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Kalns  iTiade  by  labor  under  all  administrations.  Labor's  real 
stake  in  this  campaign  is  the  stake  of  all  of  us  It  is  the  stake  of  a 
free  America,  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  It»l8  the  stake  cf  lndlv;d- 
ual  llljerty.  of  democracy,  and  perhaps  of  peace. 

Tyranny  Is  abroad  In  the  world  It  rests  heavily  upon  the  brow 
of  many  nations  Why?  Because  men  extended  their  control  and 
power  over  the  nations  What  will  happen  to  labor's  ^alns  and  to 
all  the  real  American  values  If  here  freedom  should  bo  succeeded 
by  tyranny,  peace  by  war.  the  Presidency  by  dictatorship? 

What  would  happen  to  labor's  gains  If  the  country's  credit  should 
collapse?  What  happened  to  the  workers  of  Riiosla,  Germany,  Italy. 
In  the  aftermath  of  war  and  inflation?  In  the  last  7Va  years  the 
administration  has  run  this  Government  Into  the  red  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  this  year  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  l>etween  six  and  eight  billion.  These  are  facts  which  labor 
should  consider. 
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TtT   ■Omom   SL8S 

It  to  kfTpamit  thmt  the  present  "master  builder**  hasnt  done  the 
Job  that  we  hired  him  to  do.  Im't  It  about  time  that  we  try  some- 
one else?  Labor  knows  that  In  any  business  which  continually 
loses  money  it  wont  be  long  before  the  business  Is  out  of  business 
and  there  ar«n*t  any  Jobs.  Even  ao  with  Oovemment  if  It  keepe  on 
the  way  It  Is  gotng  How  long  will  latmr  or  any  other  segment  of 
our  society  be  secure  In  Its  rights? 

In  Oermany,  Italy,  and  France  there  Is  no  40-hour  week,  not  CTen 
an  8-hoxir  day  There  are  no  unions.  I  know  that  American  work- 
men do  not  want  to  sit  back  and  lose  their  gains.  They  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  right  to  organize  and  bargain  coUectlyely  Yet 
m  each  of  these  countries  these  rights  have  disappeared.  Why?  A 
man  who  got  more  and  more  power  took  the  rights  away. 

We  know  that  If  America  Is  economically  healthy  and  is  at  peace 
latwr  will  not  lose  its  rights.  We  know  that  if  this  country  gets 
Into  a  war  labor  rides  the  loss  of  Its  rtghts.  Let  us  hope  that  neither 
war  nor  a  further  unhealthy  economic  condition  will  come  to 
America.     Let  us  rote  In  Norember  to  prevent  their  coming. 

iraZD  STMPATHmc  LKAOntSHIP 

I  am  an  unqualified  believer  In  unions  and  In  collective  bargain- 
ing The  best  way  to  diffuse  wealth  ts  through  the  pay  envelo()es 
and  the  salary  cheeks  of  workers.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  many  of 
the  best  thinkers  In  this  country  that  with  our  treu->endous  re- 
sources and  tremcndoui  demands,  that  America  would  under  a 
sympathetic  leadenhip.  a  leadership  that  was  sympathetic  with 
men  who  can  balance  budgets,  who  can  create  national  wealth,  who 
can  develop  enterprise.  America  would  have  gone  up  "prosperity  row  ' 
long  ago  and  would  have  released  from  the  ranks  of  unemployment 
her  millions  for  Jobs  that  would  be  waiting  for  them 

In  Americci's  tomorrow  there  Is  needed,  in  order  that  labor's  stake 
may  be  protect«d.  a  man  at  the  helm  in  this  Government  who 
understands  the  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capital,  and 
the  farmer,  because  he  has  lived  In  the  ranks  of  all  of  them 

I  know  that  workers,  at  least  those  I  have  talked  to.  are  opposed 
to  cre«ting  Idlers,  leaners.  and  chlaelers.  and  they  realize  that  some 
day  thsre  Is  going  to  be  a  reckoning.  These  men  know  that  farm 
values  have  been  going  down  and  farm  Incomes,  except  among  th? 
favored  few.  are  below  subsistence  lerels,  and  they  feel  there  has  to 
be  a  cbangs. 

They  know  that  along  with  the  fanners'.  labor's  stake  "will  go 
cm  the  window"  entirely  unless  conditions  are  remedied.  There- 
fore tbcy  are  calllnf  for  a  new  leader,  a  practical  man.  a  man  who 
took  a  bankrupt  holding  company  and  made  it  a  valuable  concern, 
satisfying  the  stockholder,  the  bondholder,  labor,  and  the  consumer 
by  cutting  the  rates  m  half,  not  by  increasing  the  rates. 

And  they  are  saying  that  the  country  needs  someone  who  can 
do  thtkt  very  thing  for  our  country.  All  Mr.  WUlkle  did  was  to 
coordinate  labor  and  capital  and  the  consuming  public. 

NOT  THK  BAST    WAT 

The  •maj  way  wUI  not  protect  labor's  stake  We  have  had  the 
easy  way  now  for  8  years  We  know  now  that  we  "cannot  dig  our- 
selves out  of  a  hole  by  digging  deeper."  Let  us  climb  back  to  solid 
ground  and  not  follow  the  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  ways  of  this  adminis- 
tration— deflclta,  spending.  Idle  money,  idle  factories,  idle  men.  etc. 
I  would  not  strip  labor  of  Its  gains  under  the  cloak  of  national 
defense  or  through  any  other  channel,  liy  whole  concern  is  with 
the  thought  that  labor  may  lose  Its  gains  through  involvement  In 
war.  or  through  a  democracy  that  ts  weakened  by  unsotmd  azid 
tinhealthy  political  and  economic  methods. 

I  bellsw  sincerely  that  this  is  no  ordinary  f*ir»p«igT»      Labor's 
stake   U  the  stake  of   the   Nation.     America   needs  someone  like 
^^-^WendeU  Wllliae  to  do  the  job. 


Danger  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  9  {legislative  dag  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  194C 


LBTTKB  BT  BON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OT  WXBT  VIRQIMIA 


ICr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  ia  the  Appoidiz  of  the  Rccoao  a  letter  which 
has  been  sent  by  me  to  a  number  of  persons  dealing  with  the 
danger  <tf  American  involvement  In  war. 

There  being  no  objectloa.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas.  as  follows: 

DBAS  rmxmm:  I  regret  to  say  that  the  United  States  of  America  U 

closer  to  war  today  than  at  any  time  since  1917. 


There  U  an  effort  to  play  down  the  war  danger  at  this  time,  but 
Washington  is  planning — planning  to  go  to  war.  planning  to  take 
the  boys,  planning  to  have  M  day.  I  do  not  like  the  secrecy  by 
which  these  moves  are  being  made  I  feel  the  fellows  who  have  to 
die  should  know  why.  I  feel  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right 
to  know. 

This  Is  no  scare  letter  My  ccnaclence  will  be  clear  when  I  tell  you 
what  I  believe.  I  studied  whether  or  not  1  should  write  this  letter. 
I  did  not  want  to  cause  any  alarm,  but  I  just  cannot  sit  back  and  say 
nothing  when  I  see  these  things  happen. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  think  our 
entrance  In  war  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  It  would  not  preserve 
the  Ideals  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  fight.  It  would  destroy 
them. 

Let  us  have  billions  for  national  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
Involvement  In  the  wars  of  Europe  or  Asia 

Of  course.  I  shall  not  be  In  the  Senate  long,  but  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  keep  my  country  at  peace. 
I  do  not  want  the  boys  of  this  cotintry  to  die  for  "dear  old  Dang 
Dong"  m  Indochina 

I  am  preparing  certain  speeches  and  certain  data  In  one  document 
as  to  my  viewpoint  on  this  matter,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  if 
you  want  It  It  will  t)e  a  compilation  of  a  number  of  speeches. 
If  you  want  a  copy,  Just  write  asking  for  It  or  jxist  sign  your  name 
and  address  to  this  letter  and  ycu  will  be  sent  yoiir  copy. 

America's  hope  lies  in  peace,  not  war. 
Smcerely. 

Rush  D.  Holt. 


Support  of  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KfiNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber IS).  1940 


ARTICLE    BT    DOROTHY    THOMPSON.    TS    WASHINGTON    POeT, 
WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  9.  1940 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  written  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  on  the 
Presidential  election. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  October  9.  1940| 

THx  paxsn>CNnAi.  elxttioiv — iciss  thompsok  cdic^  oot  roR  sooskvei.t 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

It  Is  (air  enough  to  ask  a  commentator  and  critic  of  public  affairs 
what  her  stand  is  in  the  forthcoming  election.  I  have  been  re- 
tnctant  to  state  mine.  I  have  wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  it 
was  mine — without  any  shadow  of  wavering  I  think  I  reached  a 
qxilck  decision  before  this  campaign  began,  back  in  May.  in  Prance, 
when  I  saw  two-thiids  of  the  French  Republic  folding  over  the 
other  third  and  know  that  the  great  crlals  was  coming  to  a  head.  In 
that  moment.  I  think.  I  knew  that  Roosevelt  must  stay  in  office  and 
see  this  thing  through.  I  indicated  my  feeling  about  this  in  a 
cable  from  Paris  at  that  time. 

But  I  waited,  and  watched  the  campaign,  read  the  speeches  and 
statements  and  watched  the  course  of  events  and  kept  an  open 
mind. 

This  column.  In  the  5  years  In  which  It  has  appeared,  has  often 
crttlclaed  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  sometimes  very  sharply. 
On  the  issue  of  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  the  manner  of  the  spend- 
ing program,  on  the  sUver  policy,  and  the  production  versus  puichss- 
Ing-power  theory,  and  on  some  of  the  tax  measures  and  the  argu- 
ments and  means  used  for  enforcing  them,  this  column  has  not 
seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  administration  If  I  look  back  over  those 
crttldsma.  there  U  not  a  great  deal  which  I  would  rescind  today 
although  I  would  modify  some  of  my  criticism  I  know  better  now 
than  when  I  started  to  write,  the  difflcultles  of  achieving  perfec- 
tion, the  inntnnerable  unsatisfactory  compromises  that  have  to  be 
eocepted  In  the  adjustments  between  Interests  and  Ideas  in  a 
democracy. 

And  I  hav*  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  the  mistakes  of  the 
Itew  DbaI  hate  been  mistakes  along  a  road  in  the  right  direction 
In  ptirsult  of  the  right  aim.  the  extension  of  the  e<!onamlc  benefits 
ofthls  society,  with  a  large  degree  of  econonUc  equaUty.  to  a  larger 
secUoD  of  the  whole  people,  under  a  large  meastire  of  popular  oon- 
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trol.    The  mran^  uspi  have  sometimes  been  erroneous  and  the  spirit 
too  often  punitive  and  bitter 

But  here  we  are.  and  the  year  Is  1340  We  have  behind  us  8  ler- 
ribie  years  of  a  crisis  we  have  shared  with  all  countries.  Here  we 
are  and  our  ba.*ic  Institutions  are  still  intact,  our  people  relatively 
prosperous,  and  nust  lmp<irtant  of  all  our  society  relatively  af- 
fectionate No  rift  has  made  an  unbridgeable  schism  between  us. 
The  working  classes  are  not  clamcring  for  Mr  Browder  and  the  in- 
dustrialists are  not  demanding  a  man  on  horseback.  No  country 
In  the  world  Is  so  well  off. 

The  very  election  campaign — a  campn»g:n  which  this  column 
dreaded,  fearing  that  In  the  fight  we  would  present  a  spectacle  of 
disunity  and  division  to  hawkeyed  aggression — has  demonstrated  a 
deep,  internal,  .spiritual  health  The  readers  of  this  column  may 
expect  no  virulent  attack  on  Mr.  WUlkle  It  has  no  acrimonious 
words  for  him  I  have  known  him  for  several  vears  He  is  a  very 
good  human  being.  The  things  he  loves  and  "believes  in  are  the 
things  most  of  us  love  and  believe  in.  He  has  courage  and  idealism 
and  sincerity  and  spiritual  grace. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  he  has  rendered  his  country  a  service 
which  It  should  remember  forever  with  gratitude  With  a  stub- 
bornness reminiscent  of  the  President  himself,  he  has  refused  to 
throw  into  this  campaign  the  i^sue  of  peace  or  war,  knowing  what 
a  distortion  such  a  campaign  would  make  of  the  real  Issues  In  foreign 
policy,  knowing  how  dangerous  such  a  camp.ilgn  would  be  to  our 
world  position  If  now  and  then  he  has  slipped  a  little,  and  seemed 
to  carry  water  on  both  .^^houlders.  the  pressure  has  been  almost 
overwhelming  from  those  who  know  what  political  capital  could  be 
made  of  such  di.storllon.s.  and  who  would  rather  win  with  Willkle 
than  save  America.  Mr.  Willkle,  himself,  docs  not  want,  I  think. 
to  win  that  much 

They  do  this  country  no  service  whatsoever  who  try  to  make 
this  campaign  a  flght  between  Roosevelt  and  Hitler  or  between 
Willkle  and  Stalin  Only  In  our  quadrennial  orgies  of  overheated 
partisanship  could  such  preposterous  Ideas  be  rife  The  truth  Is 
that  If  FYanklln  Rfxiscvelt  and  Wendell  WillKle  were  to  sit  down 
in  the  same  room  together  and  tell  each  other  what  they  really 
think,  there  would  be  more  agreement  between  them  than  differ- 
ence— and  the  difference  would  be  due  to  trmpernment  and  a 
variety  of  experience  rather  than  philosophy  The  President  Is  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  affairs  of  state:  the  contender 
Is  a  man  whose  experience  is  varied,  but  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  business  Both  love  this  country  mire  dearly  ilian  they 
Icve  their  lives,  and  for  both  "country"  anU  "democracy"  are 
s\-nonyms      God   must   love  America  that   this  Is  so 

Both  suffer  more  from  their  friends  than  from  their  enemies. 
And  both  are  contending  for  a  position  that  no  man  would  envy 
them      Our  hard  times  are  ahead  of  us. 

But  I  shall  support  the  President  because  I  think  he  has  assets 
on  his  side  that  nobody  can  match — assets  for  this  Nation  In 
this  time 

Tlie  President  knows  the  world.  He  knows  it.  In  the  most 
particular  minutiae,  better  than  any  other  living  democrltic  head 
of  a  state  or  former  head  of  a  state  The  ran^e  and  precision 
of  his  knowled>;e— military,  neval.  jxilitical;  his  understanding  of 
conflicting  social  forces;  h.s  grasp  of  programs  all  the.se  Impress 
every  person  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  foreign  affairs  with 
vihom  he  talks 

No  new  President  could  acquire  this  knowledge  In  weeks  or  in 
month.s  or  in  4  years  It  antedates  the  Presidency  Mr  Roo.se- 
velt  was  A'  sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1917  His  passionate 
Interest  in  the  Navy,  and.  through  it,  in  world  affairs,  has  never 
relaxed 

The  President  Is  a  man  of  pence.  No  one  who  saw  and  talked 
with  him  as  I  did.  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  and  in  June, 
In  the  midst  of  the  collapse  of  France,  and  saw  how  the  war  had 
stricken  that  naturally  infouciant  personality,  m.^rklng  his  face 
with  suffering,  could  ever  dare  to  say  that  he  Is  a  warmonger. 

The  President  tried  to  help  world  peace,  tried  to  keep  it  by  every 
possible  means,  and  by  the  only  possible  means  short  of  delivering 
all  democracies  over  to  the  dictators — the  u<«e  of  the  American 
weight  for  peace  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  cu.stomary  and 
traditional  behavior  of  America  made  it  impossible  for  any  admin- 
istration to  commit  America  for  peace  Those  who  are  loudest 
screaming    "warmonger"   are   mo.st   responsible   for    thut   condition. 

The  President  ran  be  a  very  great  man  In  times  of  emergency. 
He  was  a  great  man  in  19^3.  and  he  has  be-n  a  great  man  =lnce 
the  overwhelming  crisis  In  June  He  has  met  that  crisis,  that  swift 
and  dangerous  dls.nster.  with  speed,  timing,  and  immense  courage. 

He  is  the  Hrst  President  In  our  whole  history  to  dare  to  call  for 
conscription  In  the  midst  of  an  election  campaign  In  that  he 
threw  his  political  career  Into  the  scales.  If  some  of  Mr.  Willkle's 
partisan?^  I  will  not  call  the.Ti  his  supporters — have  tholr  way,  this 
issue  of  llfe-niid-cl"ath  Importance  to  the  Nation  will  yet  be  ex- 
plclted  against  the  President  and  against  our  common  safety 

While  others  talked  of  unity,  the  Pre.«*dent  moved  swiftly  to 
make  unity  real  He  reorganized  the  Cabinet  He  changed  the 
most  controversial  figures  In  It  Hopkins  gave  place  to  Mr  Jesse 
Jones,  about  whom,  in  the  circles  hostile  to  Roosevelt,  there  Is  no 
controversy  whatsoever  MLss  Perkins  plays  a  minor  role  today. 
The  most  important  labor  fieiure  is  Sidney  Hlllmnn,  the  representa- 
tive of  labor  on  the  Defense  Board,  and  no  one  who  knows  the 
lEbor  bureaucracy  Is  likely  to  challenge  the  statement  that  he  Is  the 
most  enlightened  and  statesmanlike  labor  leader  in  the  country. 


Tho  President  gave  two  of  the  most  critical  Cabinet  posts— War 
and  Navy — to  two  preat  patriots  and  two  Republicans,  one  of  them 
the  man  who,  as  Vice  Presidential  candidate  4  years  ago.  made  the 
sharpest  attack.s  upon  his  policy.  Not  since  that  titanic  conserva- 
tive. Alexander  Hamilton,  handed  the  election  ot  1800  to  his  hated 
rival,  the  liberal  Jefferson,  to  save  and  unite  the  Nation  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  has  a  political  leader  of  America  made  a  more  magnani- 
mous and  wholehearted  gesture  Those  who  say  he  did  it  for  polit- 
ical considerations  have  dry  hearts  and  limited'  imaginations  The 
President  knows  that  more  than  his  career  or  his  party  is  at 
slake 

He  unified  the  defense  with  Canada,  making  a  mllltery  and 
political  move  of  ftrst-cla.ss  statt smanshlp  and  Importance. 

He  made  a  deal  on  air  bases  which  is  worth  billions  for  the  de- 
fense of  these  shores  In  this  he  was  conspicuously  aided  by  Mr. 
Willkle.  for  the  destroyer  deal  would  perhaps  have  been  too  daring 
without  the  support  of  the  contender.  For  this  Mr.  Willkle  shares 
the   orchids 

The  President  gathered  to  the  defense  counsel  representatives 
cf  the  great  steel  Industry  and  of  the  great  motor  Industry— neither 
of  them  his  partisans — and  In  dealing  with  the  IndustriallsU  in 
matters  cf  defense  production  he  has  been  generous  in  the  ex- 
treme Short  of  handing  them  Capitol  Hill,  he  has  complied  with 
every   reasonable  demand 

The  present  Cabinet  could  hardly  be  improved  from  the  vlew- 
FKJlnt  of    national    unity 

And  every  move  he  has  made  has  l>een  in  the  weeks  preceding 
an  election  If  he  did  not  consult  Congress  on  the  destroyers,  he 
is  submitting  ever>'thlng  he  has  done  to  the  crucial  test  of  the 
polls  This  is  not  the  way  dictators  act.  They  do  not  have 
elections. 

He  possesses  the  greatest  single  a8«<et  that  sny  leader  of  a 
Democratic  State  can  have  in  a  crisis  like  this— the  confidence  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  workers  that  he  will  not  use  conscription  and 
defense  to  betray  democracy  Itself  and  destroy  their  freedom. 

Mr  Willkle  might  also  In  time  to  come  have  that  confidence. 
I  think  he  would.  But  he  does  not  have  it  now.  He  would  have 
to  Win  it,  and  In  winning  it  some  of  his  supporters  would  be  his 
greatest  liability.     Roosevelt  has  it,  and  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

Finally,  the  prestige  of  the  President  throughout  the  democratto 
world,  what  is  left  of  it.  free,  and  what  still  hopes  and  believes 
and  struggles  under  tyranny,  is  Immense  The  blemishes  on  a 
personality  are  more  visible  the  closer  one  Is  to  it.  Prom  afar 
they  diminish  and  th?  figure  Is  seen  In  relation  to  larger  issues, 
and  in  the  frame  of  the  world  and  his  times.  In  that  frame 
the  figure  of  the  President  looms  above  that  of  any  statesman 
except    perhaps    Churchill,    whose    stature    grows    under    Are. 

Among  our  friends  In  Latin  America.  Roosevelt  is  the  most 
popular  President  who  ever  sat  In  the  White  House. 

These  are  assets  that  we  have  here  and  now;  they  are  the  result 
of  accumulation;  they  are  already  on  the  ledger.  Beside  them  it 
seems  to  me.  the  question  of  a  third  term  and  a  thousand  other 
considerations  become  very  minor  Indeed.  Democracy  is  de- 
stroyed from  within  by  the  destruction  of  its  content,  not  by  its 
viability  under  new  forms.  The  third  term  is  a  tradition.  It  is 
not  a   constitutional    matter. 

These  are  briefly  the  reasons  why  this  column  will  support  the 
President. 


Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF   W'SCONSIN 

.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  9.  1940 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  press  comment  and  com- 
mon report  it  is  assumed  that  this  Congress  has  completed 
its  work  and  that  it  would  be  ready  for  adjournment  except 
for  the  emergency  created  by  the  war  in  Europe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Congress  is  not  ready  to  adjourn  and  should  not 
adjourn. 

The  people  evidence  their  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
adjournment  by  pouring  in  upon  their  Representatives  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  telegrams,  urging  that  in  view  of  the 
foreign  situation,  and  the  dangers  confronting  us  on  account 
of  it.  Congress  shall  remain  on  the  job,  ready  to  undertake 
any  new  responsibilities  which  may  come.  In  troubled  times 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  are  alarmed  over  what  may 
happen  and  what  may  come,  they  \oice  a  new  confidence  in 
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their  National  Legislature.  They  want  us  to  remain  here  to 
help  allay  the  f«ar  and  di&trust  of  the  future,  which  daily  is 
tiugmeattd  by  news  reports  from  abroad  and  those  from  our 
awn  country,  some  of  which  are  reliable  and  authentic  and 
seme  distorted  by  the  propaganda  sent  out  by  well -organized 
pubUcity  systems.  The  people  who  sent  us  here  with  a  mis- 
sion to  perform  slmpty  ask  that  we  shall  not  desert  our  posts 
In  the  face  of  a  national  danger  of  possibly  greater  moment 
than  any  other  In  our  history  as  a  nation.  Net  only  should 
we  remain,  but  we  should  do  so  with  a  definite  purpose  of 
acoomplisbment  while  we  are  here. 

Many  btOtons  have  been  appropriated  for  national  defense, 
but  thetr  expenditure  has  been  only  fairly  begun.  Contracts 
amounting  to  $7,000,000,000  have  been  awarded  for  pre- 
paredness. Esoepi  for  fragmentary  information  about  these 
contracts  cleaned  from  press  reports,  nobody  in  Congress 
knows  miKh  about  such  contracts.  Assuming  that  they  have 
been  awarded  with  irreat  care  and  caution  to  insure  acalnst 

wa>te  and  extravagance  and  that  national  Interest  has  been 
guarded  against  graft  and  oroflteerlng.  the  history  of  waste 

In  the  World  War  should  be  warning  that  only  by  constant 

vifllarjce  on  the  part  of  Congreas  as  well  as  on  that  of  admin- 
istrative departments  the  moneys  shall  be  well  and  efDciently 
■pent.  Consrea*  appropriated  the  funds.  It  has  performed 
only  a  part  of  its  function  If  it  falls  to  make  doubly  Kitre  that 
the  outlay  of  biUlofis  fhail  obtain  the  national  pfX)tection 

wh.ch  the  people  demand. 

In  the  pre**  of  today  Is  the  story  of  the  letting  of  conuacts 

for  oonatruetlon  of  houttng  and  facilities  for  the  enlarged 

Army.  A  single  dlrlikm  of  the  War  Department  is  said  to 
have  an  even  billion  dollars  to  spend  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
aiieced  to  be  awardin«  "fat  contracts"  on  a  "fixed-fee"  basis. 

That  basta  may  be  different  than  the  "cost-plus"  contracts 

upon  which  many  millKms  were  wasted  in  the  World  War, 
but  it  may  not  work  out  as  planned.  Thousands  of  contrac- 
tors are   await  ins   action,   faoplns   to  obtain   a  slice   of   the 

bllU(m-<SoIlar  awards.  Assuming  there  is  full  integrity  in  this 
big  Job.  may  It  not  be  possible  that  a  supervision  of  war  con- 
tracts In  a  most  general  way  by  Congress  might  be  of  great 
value? 

Ooofrea  should  neittoer  adjourn  nor  recess  until  a  Joint 
committee  has  been  selected  which  would  have  power  to 

inquire  into  and  inveatisate  fully  all  expenditures  for  na- 
tk>aa]  defenae.  not  witii  the  idea  of  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  work,  but  that  Congress  and  the  peofHe  may 
know  wiiat  is  going  on.  We  should  have  such  a  committee 
busy  while  the  money  is  being  spent,  and  not  wait  until 
charges  of  scandals  shall  force  such  an  inquiry  after  the 
expenditures  have  been  made. 

Then,  too,  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  past  5  months 
Congress  has  given  its  attention  to  preparedness  for  defense 
while  very  Important  legislatkm  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  has  remained  locked  up  In  committee.  Farm  legisla- 
tion Has  suffered  particularly  on  this  accounL  National  po- 
htical  conventlQos  have  acatn  passed  on  the  problem  of  re- 
Storing  prosperity  to  agrtentture.  But  in  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  in  both  Senate  and  House  are  measures  which 
should  be  considered  before  adjournment. 

F^rm  i)roblems  are  urgently  In  need  of  attention  and  solu- 
tion, n^e  matter  of  food  for  all  the  people,  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  our  industriea.  is  a  naost  important  part  of  an 
ancient  national  defense.  The  importance  of  ttie  program 
for  preparedness  has  continued  the  pr^ent  session  for 
months  beyond  the  usual  time  for  adjournment.  It  may  well 
remain  In  session  to  take  up  farm  measures. 

The  dairy  parity  bUl,  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. Conpessman  Gkhbmanv  and  myself,  and  which  has 
the  support  of  thousands  of  daiiymen.  remains  blocked  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  where  It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
since  the  first  bearings  were  held.  The  present  farm  program 
for  cotton,  coam.  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  helps  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  only  ft  small  part  of  agrlcQlture.  Two  million  dairy- 
men whose  products  are  greater  hi  volume  and  value  than  the 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  crops  combined,  are  entitled 


to  consideration,  and  without  their  being  included  no  farm 
program  can  meet  the  agriculuiral  situation.  There  still 
is  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  the  dairy  parity  bill  if  those 
in  control  will  jjermit  its  consideration. 

Farm  mortgage  indebtedness  still  awaits  action  to  prevent 
foreclosures  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  more  than  100.000 
farm  families  which  have  t)een  evicted  from  their  farms  by 
foreclosure  proceedings.  The  platform  pledges  of  political 
parties  pay  oo  farm  debts  and  provide  no  livelihood  for  farm- 
ers without  farms.  My  own  farm  debt  adjustment  bill  (U.  R. 
6871 »  still  Is  in  committee,  along  with  the  later  measure,  the 
Wheeler- Jones  bill,  upon  which  extensive  hearings  were  held. 
Political  pledges  are  useless  without  performance,  and  the 
tune  for  performance  as  to  farm  indebtedness  is  right  now. 

The  Lemke  "cost  of  production"  bill  is  still  another  farm 
measure  upon  which  hearings  have  been  held  but  upon  which 
there  has  been  no  further  committee  action.    The  Schulte 

bill  to  raise  the  barriers  against  the  sale  of  western  milk  In 
the  city  of  Washington  also  awaits  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.    There  are  still  other  bUls 

pending  which  embody  the  prliKlptes  of  glorloiw  promises  of 
previous  political  conventions.  Congress  may  well  remain  on 
the  Job  and  take  them  up. 

Both  major  political  parties  promL«ie  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  social -security  laws,  and  some  outstanding 
political  leaders  are  announcing  their  support  of  the  Town- 
tend  bill.  That  bill  alM)  is  loclced  up  by  committee  proce- 
dure and  control.     More  ttum  180  Members  have  signed  the 

petition  to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
that  control  of  the  measure,  and  at  least  that  number  are 

anxious  to  obtain  action  at  this  session.  There  is  ample  time 
tc  take  up  the  To^TLsend  bill.    WTiy  adjourn  without  doing  so? 

Recardicss  of  what  this  Congress  has  done,  how  much  It  has 
accomplished  for  national  defense  and  along  other  lines,  there 
still  is  much  more  to  do.  We  stiould  not  desert  our  responsi- 
bilities by  adjourning  with  5o  many  problems  untouched  and 
without  attempts  at  Uieir  solution- 


Roosevelt  Party  To  Curtail  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASSACHusirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneitUty.  October  9.  1940 


ARTICLK  BT   AS80CIATH3   PTUBSS 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  article  carried 
by  the  Associated  Press: 


^■A'   ■■   MABK   TO   awrOCT    ntZSS.    KKOCK    WASMS WUTm    SAT* 

"J«Sl    RBOAUM    NKWSPAnsS    AS    tTTrmCTHTUL    AMD    XntTAIM 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

BraAciax.  N  Y..  October  7 — Artiiur  Krock.  Washington  oorre- 
spondeot  of  the  New  York  Times,  warned  the  New  York  State  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Kditors  today  against  efforts  he  said  "inay  soon 
be  made*'  to  restrict  the  AmericsQ  press. 

In  as  address  before  a  lunctMon  meeUng  of  the  society  he  ac- 
cused the  national  adminlstraUon  of  "the  viewpoint  tiiat  tiie  itress 
Is  untruthful  and  unfair."  and  added. 

"Like  any  statute,  the  BUi  of  Rjghts  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
a  new  prevaUln^  phlloeophy  and  pohUcal  purpow.  iProm  my  per- 
sonal obaervatiocs  aixl  experiences  during  the  last  7  years  I  do  not 
trust  tlie  current  philosophy  when  applied  to  the  ancient  freedom 
of  the  press." 

Mr  Krock  said  tiiat  whUe  "many  American  govemmenu  have 
gone  to  war  with  at  lean  a  aecUon  of  the  preas  •  these  were  "ama- 
teurs by  compariscn." 

•The  New  Deal."  he  aaaerted.  "has  perfected  a  formula 
Tto   basis   is   the    President's   press   oooference.     •     •     •    The 
first  layer  imposed  on  the  baals  oi  the  press  conference  oonclsu  of 
official    favors    siureptlUoualy    extended    to    syzKllcated    coliuozUsts 
who  are  "Bympathetlc'      •      •      • 
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"The  next  layer  in  the  structure  Is  composed  of  the  battalion  of 
Gcveniment  pres.s  agents  They  work  night  and  day,  at  public 
expen.se.  to  circulate  every  Federal  act  in  favorable  terms,  to  gloss 
over  errors,  and  to  conceal  what  for  any  reason  is  not  desired  to  be 

known 

"The  capstone  wa.s  set  in  place  by  the  President  himself.  It  Is 
composed  of  technical  denials  oi  substantially  true  news  stories  and 
steady  Implications  that  the  pre.ss  Is  unreliable  and  often  venal  " 

Pointing  cut  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  "in  tlie  American 
sense"  is  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world  today,  Mr   Krock  declared: 

"It  is  well  that  the  least  indication  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Govtrnnient  to  censor  now.s  or  news  comment  by  any  process — 
withholding,  closing  sources,  private  pressure,  socliil  begullement — 
is  taken  by  the  press  as  a  major  cliallenge,  and  that  the  public, 
chief  beneficiary  of  and  colleague  in  this  liberty,  should  be  given 
warning  " 

Mr  Krock  said  the  American  newspaper  an4l  11=  makers.  "In  re- 
payment for  liberties  without  parallel,  must  seek  and  deserve  the 
friendship  of  the  public  alone,   to  whom  the  Government   belongs   ' 

"By  doing  so,"  he  continued,  "the  press  may  be  able  to  preserve 
Its  freedom  against  efforts  to  restrict  it  which  may  soon  be  made, 
efforts  more  dellnlte  and  mere  Ingenious  tlian  have'  ever  been  made 
before  " 

Such  an  effort,  he  said,  would  not  succeed  "unless  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  two-party  system  and  the  Interplay  of  the  three 
coordinate  govLrnmg  branches  are  swept  away." 


Hymn  to  America 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  October  9.  1940 


SONG  BY  GILBERT  H.  WILSON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sincere  pride  that  I  have  asked  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks  a  hymn  to  America,  written  by  a 
citizen  of  the  T\*elfth  District  of  California.  Mr.  Gilbert  H. 
Wilson.  On  July  4.  1918.  Mr.  Wilson  led  the  singing  on  the 
east  plaza  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  participated  in  by 
President  Wilson,  his  Cabinet,  the  Congress,  and  some  50.000 
American  citizens.  His  spirit  is  evident  in  the  lines  which 
follow : 

HYMN    TO    AMERICA 

America,  America. 
Land  of  the  brave  and  free. 
Our  manhood  strong  and  mighty. 
Shall   stand  for  liberty. 
With    faith   and   tiue  devotion 
To  thee  our  flag's  unfurled. 
~^         March  onward  and  forever 

"Till  truth  shall  rule  the  world. 

America.   America, 

Thy  martyr's   sun   shall  rise 

To  f^hlne  upon  all  nations. 

Where  prostrate  freedom  lies. 

O  may  our  hearts  united 

Be  ever  true  to  thee 

For    America    our    homeland 

Our  praise  shall   ever   be. 

America,  America, 

God  give  us  joy  to  serve. 

To  follow  where  Thou  leadest 

Our  Nation  to  preserve. 

Far  flung  the  voice  of  freedom 

Shall  ring   from  sea   to  sea. 

"Tiil  right  shall   rule   all   people 

And  Odd  shall  make  men  free. 

Long  live  America. 

Your    land    ai-.d    mine. 

Long   live    America, 

We  worship  at   thy  shrine. 

All  hall  America! 

Hail!    All  Hail! 

— Words  and  music  by  Gilbert  H.  Wilson. 


A  Mandate  for  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  9.  1940 
Mr.   SHAFER  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,   under   leave   to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
brief  editorials: 

A    M  AMD  ATE    FOa    WAR? 

Henry  Wallace  was  the  first  to  voice  the  novel  argument  that 
Mr  Ruo.'iovelt  should  be  given  a  third  term  because  that  would  make 
Hf.kr  and  Mussolini  unhappy.     Then  Govornor  Lehman  took  up 

the  cry      And  lately  the  President  himself  has  given  the  idea  his 

bit  sslng 

Since  the  new  dealers  are  rai.^inR  tlil.s  a.s  the  dominant  is.sue  of 
the  camjiaign.  mayb«-  we  had  better  con«lder  ItB  implications  and 
a.sk  where  wo  go  frnm  here, 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  to  Mipport  the  theme  that  Hitler  and 
Mu-wjIiiiI  really  do  desire  the  defeat  of  Mr  Roo)»evrli — at  lea»t.  non« 
vlxlblp  to  th«-  naked  eye  of  a  la^.-man.  Howcvfr.  !t  iniint  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  admlni*  ra'ionii  in.slderM  know  mufh  more  than  wc 
outM(ler>i  do  about  our  OnvprnrTiriil'»(  foreign  relatlonii  poMrJen, 
and  commitment*  And  conceivably  Hitler  and  MuwJini  mi;i;hi 
al»Mj  know  more  than  ha*  fxcn  confldi-d  to  rank-and-nu-  American 
vot«-n  L*t  tu  grant,  then,  tliat  the  thlrd-t«rmer«  know  whereof 
they  a^vak 

Having  granted  that,  another  que«tlon  arl«e«:  Why  ihould  Hitler 
and  Mu.^iUnl  want  to  ai-e  Mr   Rocsevelt  defeated? 

Wendell  WUlkle  ha«  been  equally  vehement  in  denouncing  the 
European  dictatt-rs  and  equally  strong  in  pledging  supplies  to 
Oreat    Britain.      So   Hitler   and    Mussolini   could    have   no   choice   on 

that  score  Moreover,  on  the  record,  Mr.  Roosevelt  hasn't  been 
very  pffective  in  speeding  up  America's  armament  program  And. 
on  the  record,  Mr  WiUkle  would  t>e  much  more  likely  to  get  that  tob 
done  fast 

So  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one  remaining  reason  why  Hltlei 
and  Mus.soIlnl  possibly  could— if  they  d>)— prefer  Mr.  Wlllkle's  elec- 
tion That  would  be  a  belief  on  their  part  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he 
wins,  will  lead  the  United  States  into  active  participation  in  the 
European  war. 

Before  they  cast  their  ballot,s  next  month  Americans  are  entitled 
to  ask  how  much  smoke  there  Is  behind  the  New  Deal  battle  cry 
that  a  vote  for  Roosevelt  Is  a  vote  against  Hitler  and  MussoUnl. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Americans  will  never  consciously  give  a 
majority  mandate  for  war. 


SING  WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  WHITES  Or  THEIR  EYES 
The  Army  is  "short  on  equipment  but  long  on  morale."  says  MaJ. 

Gen    Lesley  J.   McNair   after   a  cross-country   inspection. 

The   general    might   have   paraphrased   his   Commander   In   Chief 

and  said:  "High  spirits  on  hand;  guns  on  order." 


He  Says  It  With  Flowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1940 


POEMS  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  epitomizing  the  senti- 
ment of  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a 
plan  for  preserving  the  peace  of  our  Nation  and  protecting  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Horace  C.  Carlisle, 

member  of  the  staff  of  the  Capitol  Architect,  has  reduced  the 
raw  facts  to  rhythm  and  rhyme.  In  this  time  of  stress  and 
strain  it  relieves  the  tension  to  consider  a  wholesome  philos- 
ophy of  government  and  a  program  for  peace  expressed  in 
I)oetry.     I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the  verses 


H 
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referred  to  and  commend  them  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  reading  and  reflection: 

"They  shall  beat  their  rwords  Into  plowshares  and  their  spears  Into 
pruning  hooks."— Micah  Iv:  3 

MAKI    WAS  SXLr-DESTKUCnVK   AND    LCT    rr   UfD   RSELT 

Since  the  United  States  of  Amerl'-a  stands. 

Recognized  as  the  foremost  Reputilir  en  earth. 
And  la  holding,  today,  in  her  nei^iborly  hands. 

The  8\jf>ren)e  master  key  to  abundance,  or  dearth. 
She  exerts  a  rare  Influence,  second  to  none. 

Over  all  the  republics  In  Gods  western  world. 
And  her  national  prayer  should  be  "Thy  will  be  done." 

That  Old  Glory  may  bravely  continue  unfurled. 

Hence,  the  United  States.  throii«?h  her  President,  should 

Call  the  other  republli.s  of  this  hemisphere 
To  provide,  and  maintain,  for  humanity's  good, 

A  gr««t  army  that  nations  would  rev'rence  and  fear — 
With  each  nation  contrtl>uUn«  Ita  rightful  share. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  and  worth — 
That  the  Golden  Rule,  put  Into  practice,  might  squar« 

Disagreements   twUt   nations  on   this  side  the  earth. 

tmeh  republic  should  keep,  for  protection  at  home. 

Its  pro  rata  of  men  and  munitions  of  war. 
But  stand  ready,  unitedly,  should  the  call  come. 

To  extinguish  all  armies,  whoae-ever  they  are. 
That  crora  over  their  borders,  regardiess  of  cause, 

80  that  naUon  would  war  against  nation  no  more, 
But  would  settle  disputes,  in  acccrdance  with  laws. 

That  DO  western  world  nation  would  dare  to  ignore. 

"Ifatlon  ahall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more  "— Mlcah  Iv:  3 

If  a  man — or  a  group,  or  a  company — goes 

To  a  neighboring  country,  regardless  of  cause. 
And  there  gets  into  trouble,  let  him  t>car  his  woes. 

Or  else  look  for  protection  to  that  country's  laws — 
When  a  man  leaves  hts  country,  the  risk  should  be  his — 

If  he  wants  the  protection,  as  most  people  do. 
Of  his  own  country's  (teg.  let  htm  stay  where  it  is. 

That   the   dreams   of  the   peace   that   we   need   may  come  true. 

Let  men  go.  If  they  wlah.  anywhere  in  the  world — 

Let  AmericaDs  go  wheresoever  they  will — 
But  if  they  go  abroad,  let  Old  Olory.  unfxiried 

9or  America's  safety,  not  follow  them  still. 
We  have  no  rlRht  to  look  to  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars. 

Por  procecuon.  when  In  foreign  ci:>untrie8  we  room — 
Peaceful  nations  too  often  get  drawn  into  wars 

TO  piotect  their  own  wand'rera.  self -exiled  from  home. 

When  two  nations  fall  out — as  they've  frequently  done — 
If  they,  neither,  could  cress  their  own  borders  to  light — 

Sacred  honor  would  triumph,  and  rights  would  be  won; 
For  a-hen  hatred  subsides,  jtistlce  settles  things  right — 

Tea.  whatever  the  cause  of  their  grievances  be. 

Father  Time,   the  great  healer  of  life's  wounds  and  scars. 

Soon  WDtild  smooth  matters  over,  and  lead  them  to  see 
The  t>eglnnlng  of  peace,  through  the  ending  of  wars. 

"They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  flg  tree;    and 
none  shall  make  him  afraid." — Mlcah  iv:  4. 

The  New  World  to  the  Old.  by  example,  should  prove 
That  the  profit  of  war  to  the  winner  Is  loss. 

That  the  peace  passing  all  understanding,  through  love. 

Rids  the  heart  of  ita  hate,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — 
The  great  western  world  army  should  hear  but  one  voice. 

And  Should  fearleaBly  wipe  from  the  face  of  the  sod 
Every  army  that  crosses  Its  borders,  from  choice. 

Whatsoever  the  cause — <or  the  glory  of  Ood. 

Kvery  New  World  republic.  Ir^  time,  would  disband 

Ita  own  army,  of  which  It  could  have  no  more  need; 
For  Its  part  of  the  western  wortd  army  would  stand. 

Quartered  on  its  own  soli — a  protection  indeed ' 

To  quell  any  Internal  disturbance  that  might. 

Prom  any  cause,  rise — lest  tta  people  be  wronged — 
But  keep  ready  for  duty,  on  call,  to  unite 

With  the  western  world  army  to  which  It  belonged. 

Th«n  our  swortls  Into  plowshares  oouid  safely  be  cast. 

And  our  spears  could  be  turned  Into  prtming  hooks  yea 
And  the  peace  passing  all  understanding,  at  last. 

Would  tpnma  over  the  earth,  like  the  breaking  at  day; 
Mw  the  nations  beyond  both  the  ooeazM  would  see. 

From  a  distance.  'How  sweet  tls  far  brethren  to  dwell." 
Here,  "together  In  unity."  fearless  and  free. 

And  that  peace  ttms  to  heaven  what  war  turns  to  hell." 

•^  that  day.  salth  the  Lord.     •     •     •     I  wUl  gather  her  that  la 
tfrlren  otit.  and  her  that  I  have  afflicted.** — ^ICcah.  iv :  6. 


Each  republic,  with  its  own  proportionate  part 

Of  Its  Just  contribution  to  this  armed  force. 
Left  within  its  own  borders   cculd  stop  at  the  start 

Every  transocean  "Ismr"  at  its  danger  source — 
As  the  outstanding  duty  upon  them  imposed. 

These  detachments  of  soldiers  should  camp  on  the  trail 
Of  all  foreign  dL><9enters.  especially  those 

Whose  pernicious  di&loyaity  must  not  prevail. 

Each    great    aestem    world    army    detachnoent.    of    course. 

While   controlled    by    its   own    nation's   powers    that    be 
In  a  way.  would  be  only  a  loan  to  enforce 

Its  republic's  demands,  and  to  help  keep  it  free — 
With  these  units  of  war.  organized  and  equipped 

To  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
Ever  ready  to  be.  momentarily,  shipped 

Anywhere.  Old  World  nations  would  open  their  eyes. 

Then,  when  Hitler  gets  through  with  his  damnable  wars 

On   the  other  side,  he  11   find   the   New  World  prepared. 
In  the  worshipful  wake  of  the  stripes  and  the  stars. 

Under  Ood.  to  meet  him.  unafraid  and  unsrared — 
Then,  should  this  hemisphere  be  Invaded  by  those 

Who've  wiped  neutrals,  at  will,  from  the  face  of  the  sod. 
These  united  republics  could  wipe  out  the  foes 

Of  humanity,  under  humanity  8  God. 

"And  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Ood  for  ever  and 
ever.' — Micah  IV  5 

Then  the  great  Monroe  Doctrine  would  have  greater  force 

In  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  everywhere. 
For  the  western  world  army  would  check  at  Its  source 

All  attempts  at  invaf.lon  on  this  hemisphere: 
An  the  weakest  republic   in  God's  western  world 

Would  l3e  Just  as  immune  to  transborder  attack 
As  the  United  SUtes.  'neath  Old  Glory  unfurled. 

Who  to  invading  foes  never  has  turned  her  back. 

No  American   ship,    then,   would    venture   to   cross 

Either  ocean  without  a  gilt-edge  guarantee. 
By  the  transocean  nations.  agaln.st  any  loss 

Whatsoever  to  ships  from  this  side  of  the  sea; 
And.  since  self-preservation  is  Nature  s  first  law. 

The  Old  World  would  be  forced,  of  lier  own  free  accord. 
To  .>^eeJc  peace,  such  a*  she  in  the  past  never  paw. 

With  the  western  world  nations,  whose  God  Is  the  Lord. 

Then  the  peace  passing  all  understanding  would  spread 

Over  all  Uie  v.  hole  world,  like  the  heavens  above. 
And  all  nations  would  bury  their  hates,  and  Instead. 

Would  right  all  of  their  wrongs  at  the  altar  of  love— 
Every  knee  then  would  bow,  every  r^jngue  would  confess 

That  the  Lord.  He.  is  God,  and  His  praise  woiUd  increase. 
Till  life's  labors  of  love  would  be  crowned  with  success 

Through  the  Golden  Rule,  lived  by  the  true  Prliice  uf  Peace. 


The  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  article  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents: 

THIS     UmXR    FOR    ALL    VOTXKS    AKO    PASENTS 

Sincerely  believing  that  the  election  for  President  for  third  term 
be  ng  the  most  important  and  vital  since  the  Civil  War  tVme  ca^ 
palgn  of  President  Lincoln  In  that  it  will  be  a  start  to  weaken  In d 
finally  destroy  the  foundation  that  ha.  held  oiJ  R^uWic  tietSe?  o? 
free  men  and  women  and  a  government  by  the  £ip  e  f Tall  the 
people-therefore,  this  letter  to  you  as  below.  clKs  and  naren? 
voters  of  Mansfield  and  Richland  County.  ^iiizens  and  parent 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hen«t  L.  Goemann. 

__      .,     .  ,.  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

ouJTM^e'i^  rrJitSr**  created  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world  of 

?he  funct^onTrn^.^^^"   ^""^    Z°°'^  ^'^^   ""^"^   «"d   brains   and 

«l.n  il  tJl     t      '^'^P'^°l"^«^    a'^d  said  you  are  all  created  equal,  as 

on^aTd  "S^tii^.  "^^  ^'^^^^'  *°^  y°"  -«  ^'  ^^^^  ^  carry 
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Then  he  gave  Moses  and  His  Ten  Commandments  engraved  on 
tablcU  of  stone,  followed  by  Jesus  Chriet  to  teach  us  love  and 
humility 

Throiigh  hiiman  nature  and  frsOties  we  have  developed  selfish- 
ness, greed,  power,  and  hatred  as  a  basis  for  ruling  the  world. 

North  America  Is  a  part  of  God's  wonderful  world  and  our  fore- 
fathers established  In  the  United  States  a  Republic  with  a  Con- 
sUtution  protecting  each  cttteen.  giving  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  church,  and  right  of  every  citizen  to  aspire 
to  hold  office  by  the  free  vote  of  his  fellow  citlssens.  even  to  that 
ct  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  Incentive  should 
not  be  abolished  by  a  subtcffu^e  or  political  control. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  spent  billions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation and  are  continuing  to,  which  should  induce  young  men 
and  women  to  prepare  themwelrea  for  service  to  their  country 
and  for  Government  positions  from  the  lowest  to  highest  positions, 
for:  with  more  than  1.000,000  workers  now  In  the  employment  of 
our  Government,  we  must  have  our  workers  with  high  ideals,  moral 
standards,  and  ability,  and  the  incentive  to  give  our  American 
system  a  high  standard,  and  not  just  a  desire  by  the  worker  for  any 
Job  through  any  controDed  political  organteatlon,  whether  local. 
State,  or  national. 

It  is  deslrahie  to  have  two  lesponslbie  political  parties,  but,  un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case  at  this  time.  as.  owing  to  license  of 
speech,  we  have  permitted  many  subversive  elements  of  nsms"  to 
beclotid   our  judgment. 

Democracy  has  grown  tired  and  soft.  It  is  not  democracy  in 
principle  that  Is  failing:  It  Is  that  men  and  women  are  falling 
democracy,  as  stiown  by  Europe,  especially  France 

Congress,  under  our  Constitution,  has  ttoe  power  to  make  our 
biw«,  and  should  not  delegate  that  power  to  the  President  and 
bureaus  of  various  kinds. 

We  need  forthright,  strong  men  for  Congress  whose  views  are  in 
line  with  the  Constitution  and  who  will  enthuse  our  citicens  by 
their  example  to  do  their  duty  as  cttlBens,  or  elae  democracy  will 
fall. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  his  acceptance  speech  for  third  term,  stated: 
"If  our  Oovemment  should  pass  to  other  hands  next  January — 
untried  hands.  Irtexperlenoed  hands — we  can  merely  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  not  substitute  appeasement  and  compromise  with 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  all  democracies  everywhere.  Including 
here,"  ihvm  placing  himself  as  the  only  indlapensable.  loyal  man  in 
our   country. 

What  a  slap  at  our  education  and  insult  to  our  capable  and 
intelligent  manhood,  whether  busines&men,  bankers,  laborers,  or 
farmers. 

Parents,  do  you  want  your  children  to  aspire  to  become  successful 
men  and  women  and  not  lose  their  incentive  In  life? 

President  Washington  believed  so  earnestly  in  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government — a  government  by  law  and  not  by  men^ — that  he 
declined  a  third  term  when  the  people  were  unanimous  in  wishing 
him  to  continue  in  office. 

Now  to  lock  forward  and  see  an  unwritten  law  and  ctistom  In  prac- 
tice for  150  years  shattered  by  a  President  demanding  a  third  term, 
saying  "I  am  the  indispensable  one,"  Is  In  my  Judgment  not  true. 
for  no  one  is  Indispensable — he  may  be  missed  but  we  are  Inter- 
dependent on  the  many,  not  dependent  on  one. 

The  proper  way  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  vote  of  all  the 
people  whether  the  term  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
for  two  consecutive  terms,  or  for  a  period  of  6  years,  or  unlimited. 

Let  us  make  good  on  the  claim  of  equal  opportunity,  keeping  open 
the  door  of  opportimlty  to  all  who.  by  a  free  vote  of  the  majority 
and  Dci  by  a  minority  are  elected  to  office. 

Against  a  possible  unlimited  continuance  of  term  of  holding  offlce 
for  President  through  waiving  a  third  term  now,  may  not  a  selfish 
Incentive  of  some  future  unscrupulotu  politician  for  power  deprive 
us  of  our  freedom? 

To  what  Incentive  and  goal  wlU  you  as  ptarents  at  home  and  edu- 
cators through  the  schools  and  chiirches  lead  and  guide  the  children 
and  young  men  and  women  along  this  line? 

Our  Republic,  whcse  Conatltutlon  gives  and  protects  freedom  for 
all  and  permits  individual  success,  must  have  sincere  support  and 
strong,  honest  men  and  women  leaders. 

Should  the  above  meet  yctir  approval,  please  go  to  the  election 
booth  and  deposit  your  ballot  agaliut  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Pretident  for 
third  term. 

No  third  term  for  any  man. 


All  in  7  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal,  covering  up 
Its  failures  the  last  7  years,  has  been  resorting  to  a  juggling 
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act  with  figures  In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  country  has  pros- 
pered under  the  Roosevelt  administration.  I*^  relies  almoat 
altogether  upon  the  year  1932,  the  very  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion, as  a  base  of  comparison  with  what  has  occurred  since. 

For  instance,  it  claims  that  total  cash  farm  Income  has 
Increased  80  percent  since  1932.  It  says  labor  has  benefited 
by  a  62-percent  increase  in  wages;  that  business  has  been 
revived  by  blihons  lent  by  the  R.  P.  C;  that  bank  invest- 
ments now  are  safeguarded.  Trade  has  improved,  the  New 
Deal  claims,  asserting  exports  have  Jumiied  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  while  Imports  have  increased  a  billion  dollars. 
The  national  income,  this  cheerful  report  continues,  has  in- 
creased from  $40,000,000,000  to  $68,000,000,000:  housing  has 
greatly  improved,  and  imemployment  has  decreased  by  8354.- 
000.  not  coimting  2.446,000  on  F^ederal  work  relief.  In  the 
matter  of  security,  millions  of  the  aged,  the  crippled,  the  blind, 
and  the  imemployed.  says  the  New  Deal,  are  assured  the 
many  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Probably  the  figures  are  fairly  accurate,  but  does  anyone 
believe  they  tell  the  whole  story?  Does  anyone  in  America 
believe  that  the  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  social  problems 
of  this  Nation  have  been  solved?    Of  course  not. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  last  7  years  will  tell  the  true 
story  and  that  story  Indicts  the  New  Deal  as  bavlnc  failed 
on  all  fronts  to  end  economic  stagnation  and  put  this  country 
in  shape  to  withstand  the  impact  of  recent  vrorld  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmer,  the  only  improvement  which  hae 
occurred  in  his  prices  in  the  last  7  srears  actually  has  been 
with  those  commodities  with  which  the  New  Deal  has  failed 
to  tinker.  Total  farm  income  from  crops  an/i  livestock  in- 
creased 50.9  percent  from  1983  to  1939.  The  income  from 
livestock— which,  with  the  exception  of  the  pig-killing  cam- 
paign, was  free  from  government-control  schemes — increased 
78.5  percent.  Income  from  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  all 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  controls  and  government  experi- 
ments, increased  only  19.3  percent.  Farmers  still  lack  $2,- 
000,000.000  of  getting  their  just  share  of  the  naUonal  income. 
Can  the  New  Df^l  take  credit  for  the  rise  in  farm  income 
which  has  occurred? 

The  RepubUcan  Party  accepts  with  jM-ide  the  New  Deal 
compliment  to  the  work  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. This  agency  was  established  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
has  proven  to  be  the  soundest  and  most  businesslike  of  all 
the  Goveriunent  lending  agencies. 

But  how  about  the  banks?  Are  they  at  their  strongest 
and  safest?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  banks  today  are  in 
the  most  vulnerable  spot  In  recent  history.  Prom  1933  to 
1939,  the  amount  of  government  ol^gations  held  by  all  the 
active  banks  increased  from  $7300,000,000  to  $16,800,000,000. 
As  early  as  1935,  Senator  Castes  Glass,  father  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  a  Democrat,  warned: 

It  has  been  repreaented  to  me  by  competent  autborltlea  that  a 
depreciation    of    10    percent    in    Ckjvernment    bonds    would    reatXtr 

insolvent  90  percent  of  the  banks  of  this  covmtry. 

Since  this  statement  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Government  obligations  held  by  banks  have  increased 
four  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  The  future  holds  further 
Increases,  with  greater  vulnerability  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 
No  amount  of  deposit  Insurance  can  save  us,  if  Government 
bonds  should  depreciate  even  slightly.  It  is  on  this  shaky 
structure  our  financial  system  rests.  Capitalist,  worker,  or 
farmer,  everyone  must  be  concerned  in  a  situation  which,  if 
not  changed  by  a  businesslike  administration,  can  end  only  In 
inflation  or  national  bankruptcy. 

In  regard  to  trade,  while  It  is  true  that  total  export  and 
import  trade  have  Increased  the  last  7  years,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  record  leads  to  doubt  that  the  New  Deal  trade- 
agreements  program  has  been  resjxjnslble.  Abnormal  con- 
ditions abroad  have  produced  abnormal  demands  for  Amer- 
ican manufactured  goods. 

A  case  In  point  is  that  of  agricultural  exports.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  farmer,  the  increase  in  agricultural  exports 
jHXjmised  by  the  trade-agreement  supporters  has  not  occurred. 
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In  fact,  the  trade  program  has  actually  hurt  the  farmer. 
Prom  1932.  the  low  year  in  International  trade,  to  1939.  agri- 
ciiltural  exports  declined  in  value  1.1  percent.  In  vtJlume  they 
declined  30.9  percent. 

But  the  thing  which  really  hurt  was  the  increase  of  imports 
of  competitive  agricultural  products — products  grown  by 
cheap  farm  labor  In  other  lands  and  entering  this  coimtry  to 
undersell  our  production.  In  the  various  trade  agreements 
concluded  so  far.  the  duties  on  152  competitive  agricultural 
commodities  have  l)een  reduced,  the  duty  on  95  of  these  prod- 
ucts having  been  cut  41  to  50  percent.  As  a  natural  result,  im- 
portation of  competitive  agricultural  products  has  increased 
78  percent  in  value  from  1932  to  1939.  When  this  huge  in- 
crease is  coupled  with  the  decline  in  agricultural  exports,  it  is 
easily  st-en  the  New  Deal  trade  agreements  have  caused  a  net 
loss  to  the  farmer.  Expressed  in  dollars,  this  loss  amounts  to 
$237,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  other  lands  have 
bten  subsidized  to  the  tune  of  $237,000,000  in  the  American 
market. 

While  the  Republican  Party  believes  in  t)eing  a  good  neigh- 
bor, it  does  not  l>elieve  in  being  chuckleheaded  alwut  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  subsidize  any  farmers,  let  us  subsidize  our  own. 

Now  the  question  of  housing.  As  late  as  January  1937. 
President  Roosevelt  said:  "I  see  one-third  of  a  Nation  ill- 
housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished."  Today  the  President  could 
say  that  instead  of  seeing  33*3  percent  of  the  Nation  ill- 
housed  he  sees  about  33  percent  in  that  condition.  In  1938 
and  1939  residential  construction  was  valued  at  only  $2.- 
500.000.000.  Considering  that  residential  construction  was 
valued  at  approximately  $6,000,000,000  in  1927  and  1928.  with 
still  much  to  be  don?,  the  contribution  the  last  2  years  has 
been  almost  infinitesimal  when  spread  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

But  on  unemployment  Ls  the  New  Deal  most  vulnerable. 
Here,  in  the  field  of  unemplo>Tnent.  lies  the  greatest  of  all 
New  Deal  failures.  More  pointedly  than  anything  else  stands 
out  the  New  Deal's  inability  to  put  people  back  to  work. 

The  record  tells  the  story.  In  June  1933.  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
estimated  that  there  were  13.843.000  unemployed  workers. 
In  June  1940.  there  were  9.651.000  unemployed  workers.  In 
other  words,  in  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  only  4.192.000. 

This  is  an  average  of  600,000  workers  a  year.  At  that 
rate,  assuming  that  the  lat>or  reservoir  does  not  change  in 
size.  It  would  take  the  New  Deal  16  years  to  eliminate  unem- 
ployment, or  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  term  for 
President  Roosevelt. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  in  this 
country  has  been  reduced  by  a  ridiculously  small  number. 
In  1933.  there  were  19.677.000  persons  receiving  relief  from 
all  sources.  In  1939,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
was  19.208.000.  a  reduction  of  only  469.000  persons.  But 
even  more  than  that,  the  total  cost  of  relief.  Federal.  State. 
and  local,  has  Increased  in  cost  from  $1,383,231,000  to  $3.- 
867.375.000  in   those   7  years. 

Thus  the  actual  record  of  the  last  7  years.  As  President 
Hoover  told  the  Republican  National  Convention: 

Battling  against  all  the  natural  forces  of  recovery,  the  New  Deal 
has  succ«rded  In  stabilizing  depression. 


Use  of  Defense  Equipment  for  Political  Purposes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
perative that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  should  know  and 


have  called  to  their  attention,  a  matter  which  many  of  my 
New  England  friends  have  called  to  my  personal  attention. 

I  have  In  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  Gov.  Harold 
E.  Stassen  of  Minnesota,  the  keynote  speaker  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  used  a  National  Guard  airplane, 
the  property  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  present  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt.  who  placed  the  plane  at  his  disposal,  to  fly  to  Rhode 
Island  to  address  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Provi- 
dence, on  Friday.  September  27  of  this  year. 

According  to  the  sometimes  reliable  Providence  Journal, 
Governor  Vanderbilt.  in  an  address  before  the  Summer  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Progress  at  Wellesley  College  last  July,  deplored 
in  what  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Our  woeful  lack  of  every- 
thing we  need  to  defend  ourselves."  and  in  the  same  address 
is  further  quoted  as  publicly  stating  that.  'The  eyes  of  the 
Nation  are  turned  on  our  national  defense — and  what  they 
see  is  not  too  encouraging."  Yes,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  not 
at  all  encouraging  to  see  the  commander  in  chief  and  the 
executive  of  a  sovereign  State  order  the  iLse  of  war  equip- 
ment to  transport  a  would-be  political  spellbinder  to  add-ess 
a  political  convention. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  person  in  the 
little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  for  that  matter  anywhere,  has 
come  to  the  front  to  defend  the  Governor  for  this  wholly 
political  and  unpatriotic  act.  Governor  Vanderbilt,  alwajs 
ready  to  deplore  what  he  infers  as,  "Our  woeful  lack  of 
everything  we  need  to  defend  ourselves,"  is  the  last  person 
in  this  country  who  should  countenance  the  use  of  military 
equipment  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  has  been  used  for  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  airplanes  to  equip  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  our  country.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  when 
Congress  appropriated  these  funds  to  equip  the  Army  and 
Navy  with  the  best  of  airplanes  that  money  can  buy,  they 
believed  the  equipment  owned  by  the  Government  and  loaned 

or  leased  to  the  States,  would  be  used  to  transport  political 
orators  to  political  conventions  or  rallies. 

It  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  very  apropos  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  thoroughly  investigate  the  use  of  any  war  equip- 
ment, especially  planes,  by  Governors,  or  for  that  matter  by 
anyone,  for  a  political  purpose.  I^irther  than  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  War  Department  submit  a  bill 
to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  with  an  order  demanding 
that  either  he  or  the  Republican  State  organization,  which  he 
partly  owns  and  controls,  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  trip.  As  the 
record  now  stands,  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  political  pilgrimage. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  has  been  ex- 
tremely generous  with  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  appro- 
priating funds  for  use  in  constructing  their  State  airport  and 
in  allocating  fimds  for  the  construction  of  new  hangars  at  this 
airport.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration completed  plans  for  a  new  hangar  at  this  State 
airport  in  Rhode  Island  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $400,000. 
If  this  proposed  W.  P.  A.  project  is  completed  before  election, 
only  Governor  Vanderbilt  and  his  colleagues  can  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  used  as  a  political  meeting  place. 

Recently.  I  am  advised,  the  Governor,  acting  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  State  associates,  hesitated  to  allow  the  use  of 
this  State  airport,  built  with  Federal  funds,  to  the  Army 
air  service,  and  this.  I  am  reliably  informed,  has  hindered 
the  plans  of  the  War  Department  in  locating  temporary  air 
bases  in  the  New  England  region.  It  is  well  to  report  that 
only  last  week  the  War  Department  announced  the  contem- 
plated location  of  auxiliary  air  units  in  other  New  England 
States  and  at  airports  much  smaller  and  not  comparable  to 
the  State  airport  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  a  syndicated  article  appearing  In 
a  Washington  newspaper  November  4.  1939.  that  Governor 
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Vanderbilt  Is  reported  as  one  of  a  number  of  large  stock- 
holders in  a  privately  owned  air-trsmsportation  company. 

As  an  active  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  I  say  active. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  reservation,  Governor  Vanderbilt  should 
be  the  last  one  to  hinder  or  delay  a  defense  project  and 
further  than  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
Army  and  Navy  regulations  well  enough  to  know  that  equip- 
ment owned  by  these  Services  should  not  be  used  for  political 
excursions.  Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Is  worthy  of  promotion  who  pleads  his  own  cause 
over  the  cocktails  and  teacups  of  Washington  and  who  as  a 
civilian  official  in  authority,  hesitates  to  issue  orders  to  his 
subordinates  not  to  use  Government  equipment,  as  I  said 
before,  for  political  junkets. 

In  order  that  this  will  not  be  repeated  by  political  candi- 
dates of  any  party  during  the  present  campaign  or  future 
campaigns.  I  suggest  to  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Spt^aker. 
that  an  appropriate  order  barring  the  use  of  Army  airplanes 
or  other  Army  equipment  be  issued  to  the  adjutant  generals  of 
the  States. 

The  press  reports  that,  during  the  next  week,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President.  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  is  to  visit 
New  England.  A  public  statement  by  Mr.  Willkie  to  the  good 
citizens  of  New  England,  while  he  is  in  their  presence  wooing 
their  votes,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  approves  of  National 
Guard  equipment,  owned  by  the  Government  and  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  political  candi- 
dates ov  political  orators,  for  political  purposes,  would,  I  know. 
be  welcome.  Mr.  WUikie's  views  on  this  matter  would  indeed 
be  interesting  and  appreciated  by  the  good  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  who  for  the  past  week  have  been  listening  to  explana- 
tions and  excuses  by  Republican  leaders  who  have  not  been 
at  all  successful  in  convincing  the  right  thinking  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  that  the  commaiMJer  in  chief  of  their  State's 
armed  forces  has  not  committed  an  act  unworthy  of  any 
public  executive. 


Our  Foreign  Policy  Leads  to  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

I  OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Wednegday.  October  9,  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  paper  states  that 
the  Capital  fears  that  the  United  States  may  be  at  war  with 
Japan  and  that  it  may  come  soon  after  a  week  from  next 
Thursday. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you  to  think  of  that  situation.  Do  you 
think  it  pos.slble  that  the  United  States  could  go  to  war  to 
discipline  one  nation  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it?  You 
know  full  well  that  it  will  mean  that  once  the  United  SUtes 
plunges  into  this  war  that  the  whole  world  will  be  aflame. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  things  that  I  have  experienced  In 
my  2  years  as  a  Congressman  is  the  steady,  determined,  for- 
ward march  of  this  administration  toward  foreign  wars. 
There  has  been  a  concentrated  drive  on  the  part  of  high  ad- 
ministration officials,  including  the  New  Deal  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  to  create  a  war  hysteria  In  this  country.  They 
have  sung  the  songs  of  hate.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been 
one  of  throwing  Insults,  meddling  In  other  people's  affairs, 
and  giving  away  the  American  tax  dollars  In  a  vain  attempt 
to  buy  friendship.  You  cannot  buy  the  friendship  of  na- 
tions any  more  than  you  can  buy  the  real  friendship  of  an 
individual. 

I  think  the  country  ought  to  know  what  the  relationship  is 
between  the  drive  to  adjourn  Congress  and  send  It  home,  and 
the  secret  war  plans  of  this  country  toward  Japan. 

The  claim  that  we  would  be  fighting  for  democracy  is  the 
height  of  h>T)ocrisy.    At  this  very  moment  our  State  De- 


partment is  trying  Its  best  to  get  a  working  cooperation  with 
Soviet  Russia,  the  most  cruel  aggressor  and  dictator  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I.  for  one,  will  not  vote  to  plunge 
this  country  into  war  to  save  any  other  nation  or  because 
certain  large  oil  companies  and  other  vast  concerns  In  the 
Orient  want  us  to  go  to  war. 

There  are  many  sincere  Americans  who  feel  that  Japan 
should  be  disciplined,  but  we  cannot  get  Into  a  struggle  with 
Japan  without  doing  that  thing  which  makes  the  whole  world 
aflame. 

We  have  a  charge  to  keep  in  this  country.  It  Is  to  preserve 
representative  government,  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and 
civilization  itself.  War  thrives  on  dictatorship.  It  cannot  be 
conducted  by  a  self-governing  nation.  The  United  SUtes 
stands  in  a  position  where  she  can  plunge  the  whole  world 
into  war. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  nation  is  not  pre- 
pared for  war.  Headlines  and  orders.  Insulting  remarks,  and 
a  bankrupt  Treasury  do  not  fight  an  enemy!  This  country 
has  no  chance  of  remaining  at  peace  until  we  get  rid  of  that 
man.  who  is  now  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  whose  lust  for 
power  makes  him  a  rival  of  Stalin,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini. 


Origin  and  Dangers  of  Peacetime  Conscription 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  9  (leoislative  day  of  Wednesday  Septem- 
ber li) ,  1940 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  have  given  much  stuc^  to  the  origin 
and  provisions  of  the  peacetime  conscription  bill  recently 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  have  collaborated  in  the  compilation 
of  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  this  subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
I  ask  that  this  factual  material  be  printed  in  the  Concus- 
sion al  Reocord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FACTS  UNDIXLTINC   PKACRTXE  OOmCmiPTlOll 

Question.  When  did  peacetime  conscription  become  law? 

Answer.  The  Burke- Wadsworth  Act  was  approved  on  September 
16,  1»40       (Public,  No    783,  76th  Cong  .  ch.  720.  3d  seas.) 

Que.stlon.  When  did  the  drive  for  peacetime  conscription  begin? 

Answer.  As  early  as  1916,  a  year  before  we  entered  the  World 
War.  a  group  of  militarists  associated  with  the  Plattsbuiv  move- 
ment met  at  the  Harvard  Club  In  New  York  City  to  plan  m  con- 
scription campaign  Some  of  tho«e  associated  with  this  effort 
24  years  ago  were  Henry  L.  SUmson.  Julius  O,  Adler,  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  Grenvllle  Clark,  and  General  OHyan. 

Question.  Did  the  President  originate  or  recommend  the  1940 
peacetime-conscription  bill  when  It  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
and  Senate? 

An»wer.  No. 

Question.  EMd  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  originate  or  recom- 
mend the  1940  peaoetlme-oonscrlptlon  bill  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Who.  then,  originated  and  reconunended  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill? 

Answer.  Peacetime  conscription  was  sponsored  by  persons  active 
in  connection  with  the  1940  Platt^urg  movement. 

Question.  What  is  said  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  the  Plattsburg 
movement? 

Answer.  As  stated  by  Walter  lOIlls.  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  the  Plattsburg  Camps  "were  designed 
from  the  start  to  be  (as  their  suoceosors  still  are  today)  not 
practical  schools  of  war.  but  seminaries  whence  propagandists  for 
preparedness  might  be  distributed  through  the  civil  population." 
(Quoted  by  Senator  Holt,  Congressional  Rbcoko,  August  23.) 
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Question  What  was  the  date  of  the  meeting  In  New  York  early 
this  year  when  the  campalt^n  to  put  over  peacetime  conscription 
waa  resumed? 

Answer  A  group  of  persons,  most  of  them  the  same  persons 
who  had  favored  peacetime  conscription  In  1916.  met  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  m  New  York  City  on  May  22.  They  used  the  same 
room  in  which  an  earlier  group  had  met  24  years  before. 
(CONCRCSSIONAL  RECoaD.   August   22  ) 

Question    Who  nttended   this   meeting? 

Answer.  Among  those  present  were  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Robert  P. 
Patterson.  Cteneral  O'Ryan.  Bentdict  Crowell.  Lewis  W.  Douglas. 
Julius  O.  Adler.  General  Persh'.ng.  General  Palmer,  and  OrenvUle 
Clark       (CoNGRtssioNAL  Record.  August  22  ) 

Question    Was  Henry  L.  8tims<-n  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War? 

Answer.  No.  He  was  not  named  Secretary  of  War  until  June 
20.    1940.   one   month    after   the    New    York   meeting. 

Question    When    was    the    next    meeting    of    this    group? 

Answer.  They  met  again  the  following  day  to  pass  resolutions 
relating  to  our  participation  In  the  European  war.  Senator  Holt 
anld  (CoNoatssioNAL  Record.  August  6>  :  "I  have  been  advised  that 
their  statements  there  were  as  bclUccae  as  If  we  were  In  the  war 
at  that  time." 

Question.  What  earlier  efforts  had  this  grovip  made  to  establish 
peacetime   conscription    In   the   United   States? 

Answer.  Hon   James  W.  Wadsworth.  now  a  Member  of  the  House 

of  RepresenUtlves.  and  then   a  United  States  Senator  from  New 

York,  on  March  13.  1917.  before  we  entered  the  World  War,  advo- 

-    cated    sending    an    army    of    American    boys    to    the    trenches    of 

Europe 

Again  In  1919.  following  the  war.  Senator  Wadsworth  Introduced 
a  bill  [S  3792)  providing  for  peacetime  compulsory  military 
service  At  that  time  this  bill  was  supported  by  Henry  L.  Stlmson. 
General  ORyan.  and  others.  It  was  supported  by  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  publisher.  Julius  O  Adler.  had  been  active  In  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  attempts  to  bring  alx)ut  peacetime  con- 
scription 

Question    Who   drafted   the  Burke- Wadsworth   bill? 

Answer  OrenvUle  Clark,  a  leading  New  York  corporation  lawyer, 
▼.ith  other  colleagues  drafted  the  conscription  bill,  based  on  the 
World  War  Draft  Act  Senator  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  said  (Congressional  Record.  August 
27 (  :  "I Members  of  the  Platisburg  group |  brought  the  bill  to  us. 
That  fact  cannot  be  disputed  They  admit  It  themselves  and  are 
very  proud  of  It.  •  •  •  It  will  be  recalled  that  Grenville  Clark 
Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  large  part  In  preparing  the 
bin  •• 

Question.  What  American  newspaper  was  among  the  first  to 
advocate  peacetime  conscription  and  when? 

Answer  On  June  7.  1940.  the  New  York  Times  urged  peacetime 
conscription. 

On  June  8.  1940.  Col.  Julius  O.  Adler.  of  the  New  York  Times. 
spoke  at  Princeton  advocating  conscription  and  stated  that  a  con- 
scription  bill  would   soon   be   Introduced   In  the  Congress. 

On    June    19   Colonel    Adler   appealed    to   a   convention   of    r.ews- 
FMper    editors    meeting    in    New    York    to    wire    home    editorials   In 
^■^fir^^    of   peacetime    conscription.      (New    York    Times.    June    19, 
1940  ) 

Question    What  were  the  next  rteps  taken  by  this  group? 

Answer  On  June  20.  1940.  the  peacetime  conscription  bill  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  and  on  June  21  It  was  introduced  In  the 
House. 

On  June  20.  1940.  Henry  L  Stlmson  was  named  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Johnson  charged  (Congressional  Record.  Augiist  27)  : 
"The  day  the  United  States  of  America  selected  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stlmson  to  be  Secretary  of  War  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
peacetime  conscription  proposal  became  a  menace  to  cur  liberties. 
The  former  Secretary  of  War  •  •  •  bitterly  opposed  peacetime 
conscription,  and  he  was.  therefore,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Platts- 
burg  crowd,  removed  and  .supplanted  by  a  reactionary  interven- 
tionist from  Wall  street,  who  has  been  on  record  for  23  years  as 
favoring  conscription   In  the  United  SUtes  • 

Question  Up  to  this  time  had  the  War  Department  or  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  favored  this  prcpcsai? 

Answer    No 

Qtiestlon  What  followed  the  Introduction  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion bills  m  the  House  and  Senate? 

Answer  On  July  3.  1940.  hearings  began.  Col.  Julius  O  Adler 
Grenville  Clark.  General  Pershing,  and  General  Palmer,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  group  which  met  In  New  York,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  advocated  peacetime  conscription. 

On  June  27  a  private  meeting  had  been  held  in  a  Wall  Street  club 
to  ral.se  a  $J75  000  campaign  fund  lor  the  conscription  drive  (New 
Ycrk  Times.  June  28)  On  August  5  a  letter  was  addres.sed  to  every 
meml>rr  of  the  New  York  Stock  ELvchange  appealing  for  »100  000 
for  use  "to  help  enact  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  into  law"  (Congres- 
sional  Record.  August  22). 

Gurstlon  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  of  the  conscription  group,  was 
named  Secretary  of  War  on  the  day  the  conscription  bill  was  intro- 
dxiced  in  the  Senate.  Had  the  previous  Secretary  of  War,  Harry  H. 
Woi>drlrg.  supported  or  urged   peacetime  conscription? 

Answer.  No.    In  fact,  after  the  bills  were  introduced  and  after  he 

had  resigned  as  Secreury  of  War.  Mr.  Woodring  appeared   before 

congressional  committees  and  stated  that  the  Army  was  and  had 

_  always  t>een  able  to  build  up  its  reqiured  strength  through  voluntary 

enlistments. 


Mr.  Woodring  said  (In  a  letter  printed  In  the  CoHCKJSsroNAt. 
Record  of  August  5i  :  "•  •  •  I  cannot  see  the  need  of  compul- 
sory military  training  at  this  tim.e.  •  •  •  Huw  any  fair-minded 
Member  of  Congress  could  say  that  we  have  given  the  voluntary 
system  of  enlistment  for  the  United  States  Army  service  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  it  has  broken  down,  and  therefore  we  need  the  compulsory 
service,  Is  beyond  my  understanding  " 

Question.  Up  to  the  time  the  bills  were  Introduced  and  hearings 
were  held  had  there  been  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  to  fill  the  quotas  they  set  from  month  to  month? 

Answer.  No.  (See  letter  from  War  Department  to  Senator  Waush, 
dated  August  16.  1940.  in  CoNGRrssioN.\L  Record.  August  21  ) 

Question.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  President  while  the  con- 
scription bill  was  under  debate'^ 

Answer.  The  President  endorsed  a  selective  service  military  train- 
ing act  en  August  2.  As  late  as  August  5.  1940.  he  was  reported  In 
Congress  as  favoring  "a  draft  only  if  sufficient  men  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  the  Army  and  Navy  through  voluntary  enlistment." 
(Congressional  Record.  August  5  ) 

Que.«tion.  On  what  date  did  the  President  state  publicly  that  he 
favored   the  Burke-Wadsworth  peacetime  conscription  bill? 

Answer  The  President  asked  for  the  passage  of  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth bill  on  August  24.   1940. 

Question  What  has  heen  the  attitude  of  Representative  Wads- 
worth and  S.Miator  Burke  toward  the  European  war? 

Answer  Representative  Wadsworth  has.  for  a  long  time,  been  an 
advocate  of  a  large  standing  Army  and  Is  known  as  an  extreme 
militarist.  He  and  Senator  Burke  have  from  the  onset  favored  our 
participation  in  the  present  Eurci>ean  war. 

Question.  Have  those  who  introduced  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill 
been  supporters  of  the  administration's  general  policies  and  New 
Deal    program? 

Answer.  No;  Senator  Bttrke  and  Representative  Wadsworth  have 
been  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  present  administration. 

Question.  W^hat  is  Secretary  Stunson's  altitude  toward  cur  par- 
ticipation in  the  present  war? 

Araswer.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  cur  par- 
ticipation from  the  very  outset. 

Question.  When  and  where  was  peacetime  conscription  first  estab- 
lished? 

An.'wer.  In  1807.  In  the  German  state  of  Prussia. 

Question.  Is  the  Burke-Wadsworth  peacetime  conscription  act 
patterned  after  the  Prussian  system? 

Answer.  Yes 

Question  Did  our  founding  fathers  advocate  forced  military 
service  during  times  of  peace? 

Answer  Washington  and  the  founding  fathers  endorsed  a  peace- 
time  Military   Establishment   based   on    voluntary   service. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  wartime  conscription  in 
the  United  States' 

Answer  Our  independence  was  won  without  a  conscript  Regu- 
lar Army  The  War  of  1812  was  fought  by  volunteers.  The  Mexi- 
can War  was  quickly  won  by  a  force  of  volunteers.  In  the  Civil 
War  98  percent  of  the  Union  Army  was  composed  of  volunteers, 
while  Confederate  conscripts  were  considered  "nearly  worthless." 
A  Volunteer  Army  won  the  Spanish-American  War.  Despite  the 
limitations  placed  on  volunteers  by  the  World  War  Draft  Act, 
over  a  million   and   a   half   men   volunteered    for  service. 

Question.  Did  Canada   adopt   peacetime   conscription? 

Answer.  No  Not  until  alter  the  present  war  was  nearly  a  year 
old  did  Canada  adopt  a  measure  providing  for  only  30  days  of 
active  contlnuou.s  military  training,  to  be  followed  by  part-time 
supplemental  instruction  at  home  Unlike  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
Act.  the  Canadian  measure  provides  that  con.«crlpts  may  not  be 
forced  to  serve  away  from  the  home  area.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. August   12  ) 

Question.  Have  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Z-aland  adopted 
conscription  for  military  service  outside  the  limits  of  their 
countries? 

Answer  No.  Though  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are 
participating  in  war  together  with  Great  Britain,  conscription  for 
overseas  service  has  not  been  tolerated  by  them  (See  address  by 
Senator  Taft.  Congressional   Record.  August    14  ) 

Question.  Does  our  peacetime  conscription  law  provide  as  has 
been  generally  a-'sumed.  for  military  education  and  "physical 
training  In  local  camps,  such  as  summer  training  for  R  O  T  C 
and  National  Guardsmen? 

Answer.  No 

Question  If  conscription  is  not  a  training  plan,  then  what  is  Its 
purpose,  as  stated  in  the  law? 

Answer  It  Is  a  device  to  enlarge  by  force  of  law  the  Regular 
Army  Contrarv-  to  popular  opinion,  upon  being  drafted  all  con- 
scripts will  be  Immediately  Inducted   into  regular  military   service. 

Senator  Walsh  said  (Congressional  Record,  August  27)  Tt  Is 
not  a  conscript  bill  to  train  yoimg  men  physically  and  in  military 
tactics  in  the  popular  acceptance  of  that  term     •      •      •. " 

Senator  Taft  said  (Congressional  Record.  August  27)  •  -Training 
has  nothing  to  do  with  conscripticn  The  question  whether  or 
not  we  shall  train  men  Is  one  question  •  •  •  but  the  present 
Congress,  up  to  date,  has  never  authorized  anv  men  to  be  trained 
and  we  have  never  had  a  training  measure  beiore  us.  We  have  In 
the  Army  as  many  men  as  we  have  auth  prized  " 

Question  How  long  are  those  drafted  under  this  law  to  be  re- 
tained In  forced   military  service? 
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Answer  The  law  requires  1  year  of  service  a«  a  minimum,  but 
nates  the  draftees  may  be  retained  thereafter  as  long  as  the 
President  declares  necessary.  In  addiUon,  conscripts  remain  liable 
for   10  years"  additional  service   (sec.  3  of  the  act). 

Question.  Was  It  necessary  to  have  conscription  to  fill  Army 
quotas?  ^ 

Answer  No.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Army  has  never  failed  to 
obtain   whatever  quota   It  requested,  by  voluntary  enllstmente 

Senator  Walsh  said  (Comcrxssional  Record.  August  27)  The 
Army  has  never  failed  to  fill,  through  voluntary  enlistments  any 
^ou  It  has  fixed  for  rolunteers  to  enter  the  Army  "  Senator 
WKEEua  said:  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  quotas  as 
has  been  said  here,  were  filled:  the  Army  obtained  everything  they 
asked    for"  /       ^e         j 

Question  Was  It  necessary  to  have  conscription  to  fill  Navy 
quotas?  ' 

Answer  No.  The  Navy  has  never  participated  In  the  move  for 
conscription  It  has  (despite  a  6-year  enlistment  period)  a  waiting 
list  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  volunteered  but  for 
whom   no  places  have   been  found. 

On  September  25,  1940.  Hon.  Prank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
l«\ied  the  following  6taten»ent:  "At  present  the  Navy  does  not 
intend  to  Induct  any  men  In  the  Navy  who  do  not  voluntarily 
enlist  Sufficient  volunteers  have  been  obtained  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  reqtilred  recruits  on  a  6-year  enlistment  basis  The  number  of 
young  men  applying  have  satisfactorily  filled  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  at  this  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expansion  of  the 
fleet  and  shore  establishments." 

Question  Have  voluntary  enlistment  methods  been  tried  and 
found  wanting? 

Answer.  No.     General    Shedd,    Assistant    Chief    of    Staff     United 

States  Army,  was  asked:   "Now.  have  we  ever  tried  In  the  Army  a 

voluntary  arrangement  for  a  year's  service  or  for  8  months'  service 

.\t  *    ,*  .  °''-^°'    ^^  months     •      •      •?••     General   Shedd   answered. 

No,  sir.      (Quoted  In  Concsibsional  Record  August  13  ) 

The  Army  s  Insistence  upon  long-term  enlistments  adherence  to 
exacting  physical  sUndards.  and  other  restrictive  requirements  has 
not  discouraged  record  numbers  of  recruits  from  volunteering  their 
services  All  quotas  have  been  filled  and  all  records  have  been 
broken. 

Senator  McCarran  said  ( CoircnssioNAL  Rzcoro.  Au«nist  22)  ■  "We 
are  told  that  volunteer  enlistments  wUl  not  bring  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  man  our  ships  and  to  defend  our  country  Nothing 
cculd  be  further  from  the  truth  •  •  •  The  War  Department 
clearly  realizes,  and  admits,  that  the  recruits  which  they  desire  can 
and  will  be  secured  ihrotigh  voluntary  enlistments     •     •      •  •• 

Senator  Norris  commented  (Conc«essional  Record  August  13)  • 
"•  *  •  I^  seems  to  me  that  the  recruiting  stations  not  only 
have  discouraged  enll.stments  but  the  effect  of  their  action  has  been 
to  prohibit  them." 

General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  explained  to  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  without  resorting  to  con- 
scription the  United  State*  will  have  an  Army  of  more  than  900  000 
men  (hearings  on  Burke-Wadsworth  blU.  Senate  MUltary  Affairs 
Committee) 

Question.  Has  the  Army  permitted  1-year  enlistments  correspond- 
ing to  the  1  year  of  forced  service  under  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Act' 

Answer.  No;  though  for  20  years  the  law  has  provided  that  re- 
cruits might  enlist  for  a  1-year  or  a  3-year  period.  The  Army  has 
accepted  only  about  166  1-year  enlistments  These  have  been  In 
casts  where  an  applicant  has  wished  to  attend  Army  schools  in  prep- 
aration for  West  Point  The  failure  of  the  Armv  to  accept  1-vear 
enll.stments.  a  willful  evasion  of  the  law.  was  vigorously  denounced 
in  the  Senate 

Question.  Have  Army  and  Navy  oCclals  pointed  to  definite  dan- 
gers to  our  defense  In  Justifying  the  establlsliment  of  peacetime 
conscription? 

A  No  Senator  Adams  said  (CovoasssiONAL  Record.  August  26)  • 
"I  have  .sat  In  the  Appropriations  Committee  day  after  day  and 
have  heard  officials  of  the  Army;  I  have  heard  officials  of  the  Navy 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  pointed  out  any  immediate,  definite  threat- 
ening danger  Justifying  the  proposal.  It  Is  all  hypothesis  and 
speculation." 

Senator  Wheeler  said  (  Concrxbsional  Record.  August  13)- 
•••  •  •  Common  sense  •  •  •  dictates  that  the  magnitude 
Of  these  defense  measures  should  bear  some  Justifiable  relation.s 
to,  ai.d  be  proportioned  on.  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the 
dangers  which  are  evident  or  reasonably  calculable  " 

Question  Are  the  military  and  naval  experts  agreed  that  con- 
scription Is  necessary? 

Answer  No  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  distinguished  military  expert 
of  the  New  York  Times  said  (quoted  in  Congressional  Record 
AugtistlSi; The  Regular  Army,  even  to  fulfill  its  broad- 
ened responsibilities,  need  be  no  larger  than  400,000  men,  if  that 
large  •  •  •  It  should  not  be  hard  to  fill  the  necessary  quotas 
by  volunury  recruiting." 

Colonel  Frederick  Palmer.  mUltary  expert  said:  "The  danger  Is 
that  we  shall  get  an  extravagant,  unbalanced  preparedness  whose 
continuance  In  thorough  form  we  shall  neglect  when  we  are  Itilled 
into  security  " 

Basil  C  Walker,  writer  on  military  affairs,  said:  "•  •  •  A  total 
authorized  strength  for  our  Regular  Army  of  400.000  seems  enough. 
Any  provision,  plans,  or  Uwa  looking  to  a  substantially  greater  figure 
ahotUd  be  examined  most  critically,  for  they  would  stiggest  prep- 


aration for  another  great  expeditionary  force  to  another  hemi- 
sphere. Such  plans  might  represent,  unintentionally,  an  under- 
mining of  our  individual  liberties  at  home." 
I  The  naval  experts  on  defense  have  always  claimed  a  small  «ffl- 
I  clenUy  trained  army  was  sufficient  lor  our  naeda.  The  Naval 
Affairs  (Committee  of  the  Senate,  In  a  report  made  on  May  16,  1940. 
sail:  "Prom  the  evidence  available  It  appears  that  If  we  build  and 
maintain  an  adequate  navy,  provide  ourselves  with  adequate  air 
power  and  a  comparatively  smaU,  but  well  trained  and  highly  effi- 
cient army,  wc  cannot  be  defeated.  II  our  fleet,  supplemented  by 
our  air  forces.  Is  able  to  exercise  control  of  our  essential  air  and 
sea  communications,  our  Nation  is  secure.     •      •      •" 

The  same  report  stated:  "All  of  these  proposed  Uws  and  plans 
(referring  to  plans  to  conscript  manpower,  Industrial  power  wealth 
and  so  forth)  are  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  to  defend 
ourselves  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  build  up  a  huge  army  and 
put  forth  an  effort  which  will  strain  every  national  reaourtje  to  the 
utmost." 

Question.  Is  peacetime  conscription  necessary  to  achieve  a  sound 
adequate,  and  realistic  defense  program  as  envisioned  by  experts 
and  by  those  experienced  In  defense  matters? 

Answer.  No.  For  the  most  part  conscription  was  urged  by 
extreme  militarists  and  not  by  those  who  have  given  consistent 
and  sober  thought  to  defense  problems.  According  to  the  best 
available  advice,  the  country's  chief  present  defense  need  Is  not 
large  masses  of  hastily  trained  conscripts  Instead  there  Is  press- 
ing need  for  a  limited  number  of  highly  skUled  and  highly  trained 
and  highly  developed  men  capable  of  mastering  the  means  and 
methods  of  waging  modern  defensive  warfare  There  to  no  evi- 
dence that  such  men  cannot  be  obUined  without  resort  to  con- 
scription methods 

Senator  Whlsh.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
has  summed  up  Amfrlcas  defense  needs,  as  presented  by  experts 
testifying  before  his  committee.  "(First,!  we  should  have  a  power- 
ful, strong,  invincible  navy.  •  •  •  We  are  vulnerable  only  from 
the  water.  •  •  •  The  next  step  in  our  national  defense,  In  my 
Judgment,  is  the  acqui.sitlon  of  a  multiplicity  of  airplanes  and  par- 
ticularly bombers,  which  will  supplement  our  Navy  and  provide  for 
our  defense  against  air  attacks.  •  •  •  Thirdly,  I  believe  that  the 
land  ought  to  be  dotted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  with  men  to  man  them.  •  •  •  If  we  have  a 
strong  navy  and  these  secondary  defenses,  no  enemy  can  Invade  the 
land,  no  enemy  soldier  can  attack  us  here  because  If  they  get  by  the 
Navy  then  they  will  be  stopped  by  the  secondary  defenses  •  •  • 
The  next  step  is  the  building  up  of  •  •  •  a  truly  professional 
army.  comparaUvely  small  in  mimbers  but  of  the  highest  proficiency 
an  army  comjiosed  of  men  who  have  the  long  and  exacting  training 
that  is  required  of  pUots  and  those  who  operate  and  man  mechaniae^d 
ground  weapons.  •  •  •  Until  volunUry  enUstments  on  a  fair 
basis  have  been  tried  and  there  Is  evidence  of  a  real  need,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  embrace,  In  peaceUme,  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conscript."     (Prom  Congressional  Record,  August  ao.  1940.) 

Question.  Is  the  need  for  more  recruits  really  the  basis  of  the 
campaign  to  establish  peacetime  conscription? 

Answer.  There  Is  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  example. 
Secretary  Stim.son  has  said:  "Conscription  Is  necessary  to  Impress 
upon  the  country  the  gravity  of  the  world  situation."  In  another 
place  he  stated:  "Goverrmient  by  persuasion  is  very  much  slower 
than  government  by  arbitrary  force."  General  Shedd  testified: 
"•  •  .  ^e  should  adopt  selective  service  even  If  we  could  fill 
our  requirements  by  voluntary  enlistments'"  Senator  WnzzLza  has 
pointed  out  (Congressional  Record,  August  13)  :  "Nowhere  in  the 
testimony  wUl  there  be  found  statements  by  Army  officers  that  the 
large  body  of  men  proposed  to  be  conscripted  is  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  this  country." 

Question.  Does  peacetime  conscription  eiisure  our  national  de- 
fense, at  the  same  time  safeguarding  our  democracv  and  our 
liberties? 

Answer.  No.  Senator  Johnson  stated  (Concktssionai.  Recoko. 
August  27)  : 

•The  pending  measure  adds  nothing  to  national  defense.  The 
pending  measure  subtracts  much  from  a  good,  sound,  sensible, 
modern  national  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  an 
Insldloios  attack  upon  the  principles  of  the  democracy  which  we 
cherish.  It  will  not  add  to  our  security  from  abroad,  and  It  does 
add  to  our  Insecurity  here  at  home.  It  does  not  add  to  our  liberties. 
It  curtails  our  liberties." 

Question  Is  a  large  conscript  army  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern 
defense  and  modern  war? 

Answer  No.  Col  William  J.  Donovan,  assistant  to  Secretary 
Knox,  has  pointed  out  that  German  tactics  have  made  old  Army 
strategy  obsolete.  He  said:  "The  German  ( conscript  1  masses  were 
not  partlciilarly  Impressive.  They  did  not  need  to  be.  It  was  the 
spearhead  of  bOMO  men  that  beat  France." 

"All  expert  opinion  is  In  agreement  that  it  Is  far  more  Important 
for  our  troops  to  be  thoroughly  trained  and  expert  In  the  new 
mechanical  warfare,  and  ably  commanded,  than  that  they  be 
merely  numerous.  Numbers,  in  modem  warfare,  not  only  do  not 
compensate  for  lack  of  expertness,  but  by  multiplying  the  deficiency  ^ 
they  actually  Increase  the  danger."     (Senator  WHXBLBt,  Cowoass- 

BIONAL  RSOOKO,   AUgUSt    13.) 

Question.  Does  conscription  provide  for  the  assignment  of  men 
to  the  particular  mUltary  service  for  which  they  are  adapted,  as 
some  have  assumed  from  the  phrase  "selective  service"? 
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An«wer  No  Actually  the  law  callB  for  a  process  of  elimination 
rather  than  aelectiori  Senator  Johnson  said  (Congressional  Rrc- 
ORD.  August  27 »:  'I  The  Burke-Wadsworth  bill]  does  not  select 
•oldiers  on  the  basis  of  their  quahflcations  to  be  soldiers  " 

Question  It  has  been  said  that  the  Army  needs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  skilled  mechanics,  pilots,  and  technicians  Will  con- 
scription provide  them? 

Answer.  No.  "It  proposes  to  give  mlllion.s  of  conscripts  a  year's 
training  In  elementary  military  drills,  manual  of  arms,  exercises, 
and  bayonet  practice.  •  •  •  It  will  not  produce  one  man  ca- 
pable of  operating  a  single  Implement  of  war  other  than  a  Spring- 
field rifle  and  a  bayonet.  •  •  •  Mlnutemen  went  out  of  style 
with  the  flintlock  musket  "  (Senator  Johnson,  Congressional  Rkc- 
OSD.   August   27  ) 

Question    Will  conscription  place  a  heavy  burden  on  taxpayers? 

Answer  Te«  It  Is  estimated  that  conscription  will  add  from  a 
billion  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  to  the  Nations  tax  bills. 

Question  May  conscripts  be  sent  on  forced  peacetime  service  out- 
side of  the  North  American  Continent?  May  they  be  used  In  the 
jtxngles  of  South  America  and  In  Hawaii.  Guam,  the  Philippines. 
and  other  Islands  of  the  Pacific? 

Answer    Yes;  the  bill  so  provides. 

Qu.stion  Is  p>eacetime  conscription  characteristic  of  a  democracy 
or  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship? 

Answer  "Conscription  Is  the  hallmark  of  every  one  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  democracy  has  been  banished,  and  here  we  are 
following  In  Hitler's  footsteps  Where  Is  conscription  found  in  the 
fullest  flower,  where  Is  It  ennobled  and  g'.orlfled  as  the  highest  honor 
of  the  citizen  If  not  In  those  lands  where  militarism  and  totalitarian- 
Ism  have  blanketed  the  populace  and  stifled  democracy  most 
completely?"  (Address  by  Senator  Wheelts  in  Comgkxssion.u. 
Record    Augtist  13  ) 

Question.  In  conscripting  men  will  there  be  any  distinction  made 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor? 

Answer  General  S)i*dd,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
(quoted  In  Congrrssional  Rrcoro.  August  13)  opposed  volunteer 
recruiting  "becaiise  you  cannot  pick  and  chooee  the  unimportant 
man  ■  It  la  no  secret  that  during  the  World  War  the  unimportant 
men  and  the  men  without  special  influence  fell  Into  the  category 
liable  for  the  flrst  draft. 

Question.  What  effect  do«s  conscription  have  upon  the  civil  rights 
Of  those  drafted? 

Answer.  A  conscript  automatically  becomes  part  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  hence  forfel'-s  his  civil  status,  becoming  subject  to  court 
martial  and  military  Justice.  In  some  ca&es  he  even  loees  the  right 
to  vote 

Senator  AaHtJRsr  said  (CowoRrssioN.\L  Record.  August  27)  : 
"•  •  •  When  a  man  enters  the  Army,  especially  as  a  draftee, 
nearly  all  his  dvU  rights  are  suspended  during  the  period  of  his 
•ervlc*  •  •  •  In  peacetime  we  propose  to  suspend  nearly  all. 
If  mt  all.  the  civil  rights  of  these  men  Our  ancestors  remained  in 
pTis<»n  until  their  hair  fell  from  their  foreheads  They  rotted  away 
In  prison,  they  died  to  entabllsh  clvU  rtghtR.  and  It  Is  proiXMCd  that 
■t  one  fell  Mwoop  th^^e  young  men  shall  have,  and  will  have,  their 
civil   rights  suspended  " 

Senator  WMKBLCa  iMid  (ComwCMfoWAl.  Rucrmo.  AU|ru*t  13);  "As 
tmnri  ra  they  mn  notlfl#d  th#y  are  drafted,  no  irmtfr  are  they  fr«« 
Amenrsn  rltlsens.  subjert  t«  rlvil  pfoeMiur<'s  in  rivll  court*  They 
beeom*'  wtibject  tn  the  stjinmarr  proredurm  <,t  milMHry  law  and 
ci'Uri*  martial  Not  only  tntlst  tn'<ae  cvmnrrtpte'l  keep  (h«'tr  nviUtUn 
•hut  und  ntNry  nr<t^*  hitt  alt  ihfum  wh«>  sfo  r»i(l«tered  even  tiuru^h 
they  are  tyti  yet  in  th«  Army  muat  ttve  utuUt  »  uall  "f  fear  and  muat 
«et«h  their  words,  fur  th«  nvmttw  may  brtnK  liteir  summona  to  th« 
Aimy 

Qmm^um  U  ifn^m  any  ^ffe^tive  pfHriaum  in  th«  taw  that  drafuea 
will  g»i  (hetr  )<>tw  bark  at  the  rnd  <;f  th^ir  forred  mn^xem^ 

All««»r  M<i,  UiofttuAm  in  •veix-m  •  of  the  Uw  tender  doubtful  the 
ttnvmr.\ii*  rtianees  t/f  retfatninx  bla  yM  Tttis  ••tium  itt  the  taw 
affurd*  little  prot#4tt</n  sine*  rntpl'vyer*  arr  rcllevvd  lif  <^ttK»tk>na 
in  tr»e  event  <>f  rhanced  rirrunM^an/^^n  M*ttate  Malority  Leader 
•aaKiarr  tsmemttma  "i  doubt  v<^  mtMh  wt»#th«r  it  tthe  t**n\^Uiy' 
metit  rtauae)  e</tlld  bavaany  Ictfal  affatl  •  •  •  "  iqtitHed  in  Cum* 
em»uniim»L  Rsraa*   Aucuat  13) 

Questum  ta  military  aervire  a  OMrana  of  prumotmc  the  health  of 
the  f  >unt  man  of  the  MatlonT 

Ana  war  Ho,  teadinf  phyatctana  are  dubious  about  conacrtptlon  aa 
•  health  mMMirt  They  racsU  that  World  War  fif  urea  show  that 
while  M  Jd9  men  were  ittllod  tn  action,  aimoac  twice  aa  many  aotdlera. 
HMO  died  of  diaeaae.    (See  Cowriag— towai.  Rs^xiao.  Aucuat  27  ) 

QueatUMi.  May  oonacripttoo  be  uacd  acainat  labor  uniona  and  »m  a 
mean.!  of  breaking  atrlkea? 

Answer.  Tea;  that  dlacretlon  exlsta  Under  the  aelectlve  pro- 
vtalona  of  the  act  It  la  poaatble  to  call  labor  leaders,  orsanizers,  or 
union  membera  to  mUltary  aenrlce  should  this  be  deaired  by  thoae 
adminuterin^  the  act. 

Labor  bellevea  that  the  peacetlme-conacrlpUon  law  la  undemo- 
cratic, and  that  It  has  won  the  support  of  aome  isduatnallsts 
bccauae  they  admire  the  way  Hitler  "has  solved  hU  labor  problenu 
under  conaerlpCloQ.**  Labor  fecla  that  peacetime  conscription 
means  an  abandonment  of  profrrams  of  social  reform  in  the  In- 
terest of  bulMtng  a  military  machine.  Labor  baa  also  warned  that 
oonacrlptlon  la  a  step  toward  war.    (See  statamenta  of  the  American 


Federation  of  Labor,  the  CIO.  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  August  22.  27  ) 

Question  Do  leaders  of  the  church  and  of  farm  organizations 
favor  forced  peacetime  conscription? 

Answer  With  but  few  exceptions,  spokesmen  from  these  organl- 
Ziitlons  have  denounced  peacetime  conscription  Senator  Wheeler 
said  (Congressional  Record.  August  27)  :  "The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  •  •  •  has  gone  on  record  against  peacetime  con- 
scription. Likewise  practically  all  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  gone  on  record  against  peacetime  conscription  Also 
the  Lutheran  Church,  among  the  Norweglfins  and  Swedes,  has  gone 
on  record  against  It.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  and  the  C  I.  O.  have  gone  on  record  against 
peacetime  conscription  I  know  of  no  church  organization,  no 
labor  organization,  and  no  farm  organization  in  the  United  States 
which  has  not  gone  on  record  against  peacetime  conscription." 

Question  What  were  the  objectives  in  the  minds  of  those  persons 
promoting  and  urging  peacetime  con.scription  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  principal  objectives  was  to  pre- 
pare America  for  participation  In  the  European  war.  Another 
objective  was  to  fasten  upon  our  country  what  has  always  been  the 
ambit. on  of  extreme  militarists — namely,  a  permanent  conscripted 
army 

Question  What  effect  may  we  expect  peacetime  conscription  will 
ultimately  have  upon  the  civil  population  of  the  United  States? 

Answer:  Enact  peacetime  conscription  and  no  longer  will  this  be 
a  free  land:  no  longer  will  a  citizen  be  able  to  say  that  he  disagrees 
with  a  governmental  proclamation  or  edict.  Hushed  whispers  will 
replace  free  speech:  secret  meetings  in  dark  corners  will  supplant 
free  assemblage:  labor  and  industry,  men  and  women  will  be 
shackled  by  the  chains  they  have  themselves  forced:  and  all  this, 
mark  you.  while  this  last  great  democracy  is  still  at  peace  Is  this 
the  sort  of  society  for  which  our  forbears  shed  their  blood?  Is  this 
the  goal  for  which  we  strive?  (Address  by  Senator  Wheeixr  in 
Concessional  Record  of  August    13  i 

Question    Is  ccnscription  a  step  toward  war? 

Answer  Conscription  was  urged  by  many  of  those  who  favor  Im- 
mediate Intervention  in  the  European  war  By  providing  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  useful  chiefly  in  overseas  action,  conscription 
makes  possible  the  waging  of  an  offensive  war  on  foreign  soil  By 
bringing  militarism  to  every  doorstep,  conscription  will  help  to  sub- 
stitute the  habits  and  philosophy  of  war  for  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican love  of  peace 

Question.  The  peacetime  conscription  bill  became  law  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  ISHO  Have  subsequent  events  Justifled  the  claim  that  the 
voluntary-enlistment  method  would  not  enlarge  our  Armv  as 
rapidly  as  a  forced  draft  of  manpower? 

Answer  No.  An  art;cle  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Oc- 
tober 5.  1940.  states  "The  Army  General  Staff  vesterdav  was  en- 
gaged in  a  drastic  downward  revision  of  the  number  of  draftees  who 
would  be  called  to  the  colors  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  Lack  of 
facilities  to  house  the  conscripts,  to  sav  nothing  of  thr  lack  cf 
equipment  for  their  training  is  forcing  a  change  in  plarn  which  will 
bring  only  a  comparatively  nmnll  number  of  thp  le.&OOOOO  youne 
men  In  the  Nation  between  ths  ages  of  31  and  36  Into  uni- 
form      •      •      • 

"With  the  reflstratton  date  leaa  than  3  Wfeks  away  ofVlats  nir- 
fuJIy  acknowledffed  that  probably  leM  than  looooo  wilt  b#  in  the 
Army  by  New  Y««»r«i  Army  nmrmrn  acknowl^^ri-d  that  nurh  •  num- 
ber c<ni»d  have  beefi  hrought  int<;  itervice  Vfiluntafily,  aa  conaretMional 
ftjea  of  the  Draft  Art  contended  '  »  •  .  . 


hotm9,  Trx„  FurnlnhtM  (Ktr  TAi  VolunUrf 
KnlbtmrntM 

EXTKNSIOX  OF  RKMARK« 

or 

HON,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OK    IfXAH 

IN  TlIK  HOL'SK  OK  KKPKKSKNTATIVKH 
Wednesday.  October  9,  1940 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON  Mr  SpeakCT.  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  made  by  the  town  of  Kosae.  Umestone  County. 
Tex..  In  the  dlatrlct  which  I  have  the  hoiior  to  represent.  In 
the  number  of  voluntary  enllatmenU  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
by  the  young  men  of  that  town.  Over  50  young  men  have 
recently  voluntarily  enlisted  In  the  service  for  defense  of  their 
country. 

According  to  the  1940  Census,  the  population  of  Kosse  is 
879. 

I  wonder  If  any  other  town  that  size  in  the  United  States 
can  match  this  record. 
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Under  leave  granted  me.  I  submit  herewith  a  news  Item 
giving  a  list  of  these  patriotic  young  men: 

KOBSB  rURMBHES  0\-Ra    SO     lUUlHH  VOS  ASlfT — SMALL   VXtXACB  CLAIICS 

Kxcoao  IN  KmoBa  or  warusnaim  i 

KossK.  TDt.,  October  5. — This  commtinlty  thlnhs  maybe  It  has  a  I 
national  record  on  number  of  boya  who  have  already  enlisted  In 
Uncle  Sam's  service  for  the  war.  when  compared  to  Its  fwpulatlon 
with  other  communities.  The  town  with  approximately  a  thousand 
people  and  adjacent  communities  have  already  furnished  48  new 
men  with  8  or  10  who  were  already  tn  the  service  t>€fore  the  war. 

Those  who  have  recently  enlisted  are:  Woodrow  Whitlow,  W  J. 
Parrott,  Coleman  Birmingham.  Kenneth  Harper,  L  F  Jones.  Jr..  I 
Robert  Lee  Hardy  Oe<^rge  Mtlstead.  Jack  MUstead.  Noel  Hunter. 
Jim  Bogga.  N  B  Ware  Blake  Lowrey.  John  Cllve  Ayers,  Cecil  Hlg- 
glns.  Leonard  Crabb.  Bradford  McDanlel,  James  Parrish.  B-obby 
Crabb.  J  T  HoUlngsworth.  Bryce  Holllngsworth.  Lynwood  Jones. 
Claude  Mills.  Clark  Hensley.  Btmo  Swlnnea.  Billy  Blrdwell.  John 
Loyd,  George  Payne.  Howard  Tate.  Luther  Anderson.  Charles  Hlg- 
glns.  James  Francis.  Pred  Bradley.  Basil  Jordan.  Charles  Roblson. 
K.  S.  White.  Louis  White.  George  Ray,  Lewis  Wright.  John  BuUock, 
Weldon  Oorem,  Herman  Brlggs.  Raymond  Sanders.  Arnold  Parish. 
Brooks  LewU.  Willie  Prenck.  William  Garland.  Andrew  Wright,  »mrt 
Howard  Alexander. 


Where  Congress  Failed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  9  HeffisUUive  day  of  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

ber  18).  1940 


HJITORIAL     PROM     WASHINGTCW     POST     OP     WEDNESDAY. 

OCTOBER  9.  1»40 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Wednesday.  October  9. 1940.  entitled  "Where  Congress 
P^alled.••  Involving  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  aa  follows: 

IPron  th«  Washington  PoaC,  October  9,  19401 


rif 


com 


raiii 


Congraaa  haa  bacrnn^  •tMld#niy  taeitMl  nvar  tha  chaotic  atatus  ttt 
our  national  labor  pnlwy  aa  It  aSaeU  tha  <t«fana«  pro«ram  It  has 
ffood  raaarm  tor  concern .  tor  tha  lack  of  a  ismiautant  and  wnrkabl* 
policy  tn  thu  tUUl  may  aartouaty  d«lay  tha  produrtkm  (t1  n4>c#«Mary 
vaapona  Tha  •uar>««'  thine  !•  ClMiC  Conffraaa  la  <m\f  now  b««in« 
nin«  to  saa  th«  tfan«ara  of  th«  munt  ti  h—  folknrad 

■avaral  montha  ««/>  th«  Houaa  aM«mp«ad  to  torln«  notn*  mCmr  om% 
at  tha  rvrtifuaum  aurrountflM  ttM  national  Labor  IUIatio«>a  Board 
That  waa  toafora  Conffraaa  hmi  raMpMaad  ttoa  alarmin*  waafcnaaa  o< 
our  national  d«far»aaa  Whan  l<  bftnt  elaar  that  a  PMiar  intfttatnal 
effort  wa«  aaarntui  to  our  national  meuntj,  thia  la«iatatton  ahmtltf 
hava  ttarn  fflvrn  a  prnminant  ptmet  mmon§  tl»a  foramaat  dafanaa 
nwmutmm 

Aettjally,  It  iraa  ptffa«nholad  by  tlia  •anato  Labor  CfrntrntUMt  Tha 
■•fiaea  appaara  to  hava  workad  tmdar  tlM  fata*  Impraaaum  that  prf' 
paradnaaa  can  ba  acuinad  marfly  by  ipandinff  unlimited  mmm  at 
monay  and  by  drafttrm  man  lirtd  tho  Army  Evan  wtolla  ord«rtn< 
vaat  quantltu*  of  atrplanaa,  tanka,  funa.  and  flffhtlrMr  ahlpa.  Uut 
EanaU  Maodly  Ignored  tha  appaal  from  botb  labor  and  amployara 
for  ralicf  from  tlia  arbitrary  eoodudC  of  tha  V.  L,  S  3. 

So  It  la  not  aurprlalnff  that  tha  daftnat  profram  la  now  Jaopardlzad 
by  tha  admlnlatratlon'i  chaotle  labor  polley  Nor  ta  Concr««  in  any 
poaltton  to  lay  rvaponslbiUty  for  tfeta  predicament  at  the  feet  of  the 
National  Defenae  Conunlaalon  or  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral.  Conjpvaa 
ahculd  have  modified  the  Labor  Relatlona  Act  to  make  It  workable. 
Its  failure  to  do  ao  cornea  danftroualy  eloae  to  being  an  act  of  aabo- 
ta^  afaliMft  the  defenae  program. 

Months  ago  the  Smith  conunlttee  Investigating  the  V.  L.  B.  B. 
made  clear  that  it  bad  loat  tbe  ooofldenoe  of  labor  as  well  as  em- 
ployers William  Green,  prealdent  of  the  American  ^pderatlon  of 
Labor,  acctued  the  board  of  maladministration,  blaa.  lack  of  Judicial 
conduct,  and  distortion  of  tbe  law.  "We  believe  that  the  act  has 
been  adnUnlstered."  he  said,  "contrary  to  both  Its  spirit  and  letter." 
To  this  John  L.  Lewis  later  added  his  comment  to  tbe  effect  that  the 
act  had  been  **ao  admlnlatered  aa  to  thwart  tbe  development  and 
maintenance  of  stable  Industrial  ratattona." 


Chairman  Madden 's  own  correspondence  rerealed  an  attempt  to 
blacklist  employers  even  when  they  had  been  merely  accuaed  of 
violating  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Smith  oommlttaa  beard 
teaUmony  to  the  effect  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  made  lU  findings  on 
tbe  basis  of  "substantial  evidence  rather  than  on  a  prepotMleranoe 
of  the  evidence  "  Various  caaea  of  extra-legal  preaaure  actlTlUaa 
against  employers,  such  aa  aiding  a  boycott,  were  revealed. 

In  the  face  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  board  undertook 
to  force  reinstatement  of  employees  who  had  engaged  In  a  alt- 
down  strike.  The  Smith  committee  even  found  It  deairable  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  guaranteeing  to  emplovers  the  right  of  free 
speech  which  the  N    L   R    B   had  jeopardised  In  some  InatancM 

Yet  the  Sennte  ha.';  ipnored  this  aore  spot  In  the  vast  regulatory 
system  which  now  virtually  controls  the  economic  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  ordered  full  speed  ahead  with  a  giganUc  armament 
program  without  attempting  to  remove  these  grave  hurdles  In  the 
way  of  a  smooth-working  relationship  between  Industry  and  labox. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  hear  from  Secretary  Knox  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tar>-  Patterson  that  the  Navy  and  Array  will  not  consider  Attorney 
General  Jackson's  recent  Informal  opinion  binding  In  the  letting 
of  defense  contracts  In  other  words,  companies  may  be  put  to 
work  building  arms  and  ammunition  even  though  they  may  be 
appealing  to  the  courts  for  relief  from  N  L  R.  B  decisions.  That 
sensible  attitude  will  permit  the  program  to  go  forward  much 
faster   than    It   otherwise   could. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  major  problem 
of  labor  relations  In  the  defense  Industrie-^  has  been  dispoeed  of. 
Until  defects  In  the  law  have  been  corrected  and  Ita  administra- 
tion Is  entrusted  to  s  board  which  can  command  the  confidence  of 
labor,  employers  and  the  public  the  roster  of  essential  defenae 
legislation   will   remain  conspicuously   incomplete 


Walter-Logan  Bill— Administrative  Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


LETTER    BY    ALFRED    JARETZia.    JR..    IN    NEW    YORK    TIMES 

OCTOBER  0,  1»40 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  conaeni 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas 
an  lntere»tJng  lettor  wmt«i  by  Attorney  Alfred  Jarettkl,  Jr., 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time*  of  BufMlay,  October  «. 

Mr.  Jaret/Jtia  letter  refer*  to  the  WuiUfr-Uttmn  MIL  If* 
appear*  to  have  studied  the  proposal  carefully;  and  at  a  time 
when  so  many  people  are  so  much  interested  In  this  MIK  I 
thing  It  appropriate  that  these  per>ple  have  an  opporttmtijr 
to  read  this  comment  upon  It,    I  do  not  know  Mr,  Jarctcki. 

I  am  asking  (or  the  tnsertlen  of  the  article  in  ttwi  Kccom 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ifyimt  to  be  helpful,  ••  thta  incMitrt 
Is  und«r  consideration,  * 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  letter  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Ktamp,  aa  follows; 

iTrom  tha  Mew  York  Tlmaa,  Sunday.  Oet«bar  •,  1M0| 

Some  Bnuenm  Tuvirm  Amm  T'lvn^  f»  tmc  WALTva-LoaAW  Btu^^ 
APMrmwo  NcRO  rry%  OvainAiruma  nr  hoMimvmuvnvt  Fanccsatw, 
Own  Who  Haa  »iuam>  tms  Ifaaaoac  Bcuavni  pBonBaou  RaroM- 
Kcmro  Is  UirwiflB 

To  the  Barroa  or  mc  Ifcw  Tosx  Tunes: 

I  read  with  real  regret  your  editorial  of  September  26  on  tha 
Walter-Logan  bill,  as  It  seemed  to  me  quite  evident  that  tbe  wrltar 
of  this  tOitorXal  In  common  with  many  others  has  a  total  mlacon- 
ceptlon  as  to  the  bill  and  ita  effect. 

Perhaps  I  should  Identify  myself  by  aaylng  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  conunlttee  on  admlnlatratlve  law  of  tbe  Bar  Aaaociatlon  c€ 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  committee  Jointly  with  tba  oommlttaa 
on  FMeral  legislation  of  that  association,  by  the  unanlmoua  actloa 
of  the  membership  of  both  conunlttees  and  after  careftil  study, 
disapproved  the  Walter-Logan  bill;  and  that  I  have  written  a 
detailed  analysis  of  this  bill,  which  was  printed  In  the  Louisiana 
Law  Review  of  January  1040. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  I  first  were  to  explain  In  general  terms  what 
tbe  main  prortetona  at  the  bin  are.    In  thIa  connection  I  might 
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•ay  thit  the  bill  U  §o  Icosely  drafted  that  It  Is  Imposalble  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  to  undersund  what  Is  meant  or  how  It  will 
operate  This  Is  dus  to  the  fact  that  It  has  never  had  adequate 
ronstderatlon.  It  wa«  approved  by  the  Senate  conunlttee  without 
heartn^a  and  by  the  Hou^e  committee  after  perfunctory  hearings 
only.  The  body  of  the  American  Bar  Association  approved  It  ap- 
parently on  principle,  on  the  theory  that  It  would  have  detailed 
conalderatlon  and  amendment  before  It  bacame  law.  Its  support 
stems  In  large  measure  from  hostility  to  the  New  Deal  agencies. 
without  distinction  b-tween  objections  to  the  substance  of  the 
law  administered  and  objections  to  the  discretion  exercised  or 
abused  by  thoae  administering  the  law 

VirWTD    AS    WAaNlNC 

Many  who  feel — and  In  my  Judgment  rightly — that  the  Federal 
administrative  process  needs  overhauling  have  endorsed  the  bill 
because  of  their  agreement  on  principle,  wtthcut  taking  time  to 
•tudy  the  bill  and  its  effecu  In  fact.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  who  voted  In  favor  of  the  bill  did  so  as  a  warning  to 
the  administrative  agencies,  but  with  the  expectation  that  this 
particular  bill,  which  they  knew  to  be  faulty,  would  never  become 
law 

In  effect  there  are  four  main  parta  to  the  bill: 

1  The  bill  provides  for  public  hearings  on  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions lastMd  by  agencies  subject  to  the  act  and  the  publication  of 
such  rules  and  rtgulations  In  the  Federal  Register  before  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  become  effective  Such  publication  may 
be  waived  upon  declaration  by  the  President  that  a  public  emer- 
gency exists  It  Is  possible  that  this  emergency  exemption  was 
intended  to  cover  the  public  hearings  as  well  and  that  it  Is  through 
fnuity  draftsmanship  that  this  purpose  was  not  effected 

a  Provision  Is  made  for  review  by  the  Federal  courts  of  any 
such  rules  and  regtilattons  (in  advance  of  any  specific  controversy) 
If  challenged  as  lo  their  ccn<ititutionallty  or  compliance  with  Vhe 
act   under  which   they  are  Issued 

3  Bvery  single-headed  agency  (as  dtstlngu'shed  from  a  commis- 
sion) Is  required  to  provide  for  an  admln'stratlve  board  of  three, 
to  which  appeals  within  the  agency  can  be  taken  by  persons 
aggrieved,  and  In  the  c%ae  of  ccnunlsslons  similar  procedure  Is 
authorized  but  not  .iqutred.  An  attempt  Is  made  in  a  very 
general  way  to  prescribe  the  procedure  within  such  agency,  but 
the  language  of  the  act  in  this  respect  U  so  confused  that  it  Is 
tmpL<Mible  to  tell  what  the  proposed  prtx*<ure  is  and  what  the 
effect  on  existing  statutes  is  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects 
Matters  which  may  be  brought  for  review  before  Intraagency 
tKmrd^  are  excessively  broad  in  scope,  far  beyond  any  possible 
degr'.-e  of  reast^nableness.  but  here  again  th"  language  ts  so  con- 
fused that  as  to  a  number  of  situations  of  real  impcrunce  It  !s 
Imposalble  to  determine  whether  they  fall  withm  the  scope  of  the 
act  or  not. 

axvirw  scon  too  bboao 

4  Provision  U  made  for  a  greater  scope  of  review  than  exists  In 
respect  of  most  existing  statutes  upon  appeal  to  court  from  deci- 
sions of  the  agencies.  It  should  also  be  nored  that  there  are  a 
gTvt  many  agencies  excepted  from  the  scope  of  the  act  Such 
exceptions  for  the  most  part  were  net  made  on  any  logical  grounds 
but  were  due  to  praciical  considerations  of  opposition  within  the 
American  Bar  Association  itself,  which  sponsored  the  act  Groups 
having  to  do  with  specific  agencies  did  not  want  such  agencies  to 
be  affected  by  the  act. 

Now.  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  bUl.  namely,  public  hearings 
before  the  Issue  of  rules  and  regulations.  I  believe  that  there  Is 
room  fOT  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  a.s  to  the  advisability  in 
the  abstract  of  such  public  hearings  My  own  view  Is  that  the 
theoretical  considerations  which  favor  such  hearings  are  in  many 
Instances  outweighed  by  practical  conslderp.tlons  of  greater  expedi- 
tion and  economy  of  effort  where  rules  and  re-ulatlons  are  isVued 
after  conference  rather  than  after  public  hearing  This  Is  from  th» 
pqlnt  of  view  of  persons  affected  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view 
of   the  agency   involved. 

Whether  or  not  my  view,  which  is  based  on  experience  Is  correct 
1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  types  of  rules 
and  regulations,  either  because  they  are  of  relatively  minor  im- 
portance or  because  they  affect  situations  which  may  require  proiiiDt 
action  or  for  other  special  reasons,  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  a  general  pattern. 

Thus  rtUes  governing  the  use  of  radio  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
lives  at  sea  and  In  the  air  must  frequently  be  adopted  in  sho-t 
order  and  cannot  l)e  made  at  extensive  public  hearings  Rules 
iMued  by  the  Seciu-lUes  and  Exchange  Commission  providing  a 
complicated  form  of  registration  in  respect  to  both  the  issuance  and 
listing  of  securities  are  of  so  technical  a  nature  as  not  readily  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  procedure  of  public  hearings,  even  If  cer- 
tain other  types  of  rules  issued  by  that  Commission  may  On  the 
other  hand,  existing  statutes,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Blttimlnous 
Coal  Act  of  1937  and  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
require  In  many  instances  a  much  greater  degree  of  formality  than 
Is  provided  in  the  proposed  bill. 

UNtroaxmr  not  OEsnuaLE 

It    Is   not   to  be  expected   that    uniformity   Is   desirable   among 

agencies  that  carry  on  quite  disUnct  fimctions.     Thus  the  Seciu-1- 

ties  and  Exchange  Commission,  among  other  things,  regulates  the 

tosuance  of  aecurlUes,  stock  exchanges,  over-the-counter  markets. 


public  utilities.  Investment  companies  and  trust  indentures,  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  persons  in  relation  to  such  matters;  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  exercises  proprietary  func- 
tions Incidental  to  tlie  ownership  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
Government;  the  Post  Office  Department  carries  on  the  business 
of  delivery  of  mall  far  remuneration;  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
administers  relief;  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  leases 
lands  not  primarily  for  profit  but  for  public  service. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  a  careful  consideration  of  this 
subject  must  lead  to  the  concluaicn  that  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  all  these  different  classes  of  situations,  and  that  cnly 
a  careful  study  of  the  functioning  of  each  agency,  such  as  has 
been  conducted  by  tlie  Attorney  General's  committee,  can  make 
available  the  facts  up)on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  in  each 
Instance. 

While  to  some  extent  the  development  of  variations  between 
the  requirements  of  the  different  acts  under  which  the  agencies 
function  may  have  been  on  a  hlfc-or-miss  basis  and  partly  due 
to  a  difference  in  approach  'occaslorred  by  changing  points  of  view 
between  the  times  of  the  pa.«age  of  the  various  acts,  it  Is  never- 
theless fair  to  assume  that  In  tt»  main  the  subject  of  adapta- 
bility to  the  particular  proble'ms  received  reasonably  adequate 
conslderaticn  in  the  formulatiop  of  the  respective  laws  governing 
the  various  agencies  This  does  not  mean  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  review  these  laws,  but  It  does  mean  that  It  Is  foolish  to 
stand  on  the  a.ssumption  that  uniformity  is  either  desirable  or 
possible  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  matter. 

FEDCXAL    PKOCafeuRE    DirmiENT 

What  I  have  said  in  relation  to  public  hearings  on  rules  and 
regulations  applies  also  to  the  other  matters  covered  by  the  act. 
This  ts  particularly  true  In  respect  of  Judicial  review  of  rules, 
wherein  addition  to  the  question  of  its  applicability  to  special 
situations  it  must  tie  recoenized  that  this  proposal  Is  a  radical 
departure  from  existing  Federal  procedure. 

Testing  the  validity  of  statutes  in  actions  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ments Is  a  procedure  of  growing  acceptance  in  State  courts,  but 
conditions  under  Federal  laws  are  in  many  respects  quite  different 
and  of  much  wider  application  than  under  State  laws,  and  it 
would  certainly  seem  sounder  to  proceed  cautiously  with  the  appli- 
cation of   this   procedure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  objectives  of  the  third  cate- 
gory, namely,  the  establishment  of  procedure  for  internal  review 
cf  a'iralntstrative  actions,  are  sound.  Howev'T.  as  has  been  indi- 
cated. It  goes  much  tx)  far  In  the  extent  to  which  review  ts  pro- 
vided for.  and  again  It  seems  utterly  Impossible  and  undesirable 
to  legislate  so  brcatlly  in  respect  of  so  many  administrative 
agencies  without  a  study  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  each 
agency  The  extent  of  review  within  the  agency  Is  the  same  as 
the  r::tcnt  of  matt?r8  which  are  made  appealable  to  the  courts, 
and  therefore  will  be  touched  on  briefly  In  that  connection 

The  subject  of  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  by  the  courts  of  acta 
of  administrative  agencies  Is  one  on  which  there  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  lawyers  and  others  who  have  given  thought 
to  this  subject,  and  I  therefore  certainly  cannot  Insist  that  my 
own  view  is  light  That  view  is  that  the  beneflu  of  expedition 
and  elflclency  which  t!ie  administrative  process  is  designed  to  make 
possible  will  be  greatly  nullified  by  too  extensive  an  application 
of  Judicial  review.  Not  only  is  there  the  danger  that  the  courts 
win  be  swamped  with  a  detail  of  work  for  which  they  have  not 
time  and  are  not  qualified,  but  there  Is  the  further  danger  that 
the  effect  on  the  operations  of  administrative  agencies  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  encouraging  a  legalistic  and  technical  handling  of 
situations   which  the   administrative   process   is   designed    to   avoid. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  In  my  mind  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  ground  for  distinctions  between  different  types  of  agencies 
and  different  types  of  situations.  For  example,  some  decl:5ion8  of 
administrative  bodies  involve,  in  part  at  least,  purely  administra- 
tive decisions,  while  others  are  purely  Judicial  in  that  they  in- 
volve only  such  consideration  as  would  normally  come  before*  a 
court. 

A  decision  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  refusing 
approval  of  the  acquisition  of  securities  or  utility  assets  under 
section  10  of  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935.  involving  a  determina- 
tion, among  other  things,  that  such  acquisition  would  either  un- 
duly complicate  the  capital  structure  of  the  holding  company  sys- 
tem of  the  applicant  or  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest 
or  the  Interest  of  investors  or  consumers,  or  the  proper  funcfonin? 
of  such  holding  ccm^any  system  would  come  within  the  former 
category,  while  an  order  expelling  an  individual  or  firm  from  the 
Stock  Exchange  viould  probably  constitute  an  adjudication  involv- 
ing no  administrative  determlnaticn  Mind  you.  this  is  quite  aside 
from  the  grave  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  so  broad  a 
discretion  as  above  to  an  administrative  body,  without  sett.ne  un 
adequate  standards,  and  the  question  of  the  feaslbilltv  of  this  tvr* 
of  regulation,  etc.  ^*^ 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  right  of  court  review  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Veterans-  Administration.  Obviously  major  reas  ma 
of  policy  dictated  these  provisions.  But  whether  or  not  these  pro- 
visions and  the  policy  which  dictated  them  are  sound  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  existing  law  was  enacted  with  special  reference  to 
particular  problems,  and  that  It  should  not  lightly  be  d'scarded 
without  any  conslderaUon  whatever  of  these  problems  as  would  ba 
the  case  under  the  Walter-Logan  bill  wuuiu  o« 
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I  BL.kNlUT   IBICr   DKAPPROVSB 

CXher  histanccs  where  CoogreM  has  In  the  past  apparently  con- 
diided  tl^at  special  cUrcum&tances  required  special  trt^tn^nt  are  in 
relation  fo  the  Civil  Service  Commls.sion.  dealing  with  matters  of 
Ooremment  personnel:  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  having  the  power  to 
suspend  or  revoke  licenses  of  pilots,  masters,  engineers,  etc..  and 
to  admUiister  the  steamt>oat  Inspection  laws  Surely  an  admin- 
istrative determination  deslhig  with  qtje^tions  of  safety  of  life 
at  sea  does  not  Ipiso  facto  call  for  the  same  degree  of  judicial 
nrriew  as  proceedings  for  tbe  sospemlon  of  a  member  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  And  while  employees  of  the  Government  are 
entltied,  Uu-ough  access  to  t>oards  of  review,  to  protection  against 
the  pomlblJlty  of  capricious  acts  of  their  superiors,  there  seems 
to  be  no  need  to  Involve  the  JuiUciary  In  tbe  adjustment  of  prob- 
lems of  ttUs  sort.  In  any  event,  these  are  matters  for  individual 
conaideraUoa  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  soundly  bv  blaulcet 
legislation 

Now  the  editorial  tn  the  Thnes  to  which  I  have  referred  seems  to 
take  the  point  at  view  tbat.  It  being  fairly  generally  admitted  that 
rrUa  do  exist,  and  that  there  la  danger  at  excessive  bureaucratic 
power,  any  remedy  Is  better  than  none;  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  made  no  concrete  suggestions,  and  that  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure is  in  itself  so  otovtotwly  deatraMe  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  demanding  exceptions. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  first  point  cannot  be  seriously  urged, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  passage  of  the 
Walter-Logan  bill,  far  from  t>elng  even  a  hastily  con&idered  step  in 
the  right  direction,  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good 

The  criticism  that  no  suggestions  have  been  made  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  bill  Is  occasioned.  I  believe,  by  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  situation,  which  I  trust  may  have  been  somewhat  removed  by 
my  perhaps  too  lengthy,  but  nevertheless  inadequate,  review  of  the 
bill. 

Moaa  STtwr  itbccb 

The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  opponents  of  the  bill  Is  that 
tbe  whole  matter  t>c  thoroiiglily  atudted  by  competent  persons,  and 
their  posltinn  ts  that  without  any  such  study  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  responsible  concrete  puggestions.  No  such  study  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  study  by  the  Attorney  Generars  committee,  which  I 
beUere  la  not  yet  complete,  or  at  least  not  public  In  tta  completed 
form. 

And  as  to  the  last  suggestion,  that  the  burden  of  proof  ought  to 
be  on  those  demanding  the  exceptions  to  uniformity.  I  think  that 
U  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  theni  It  baa  been  met  In  this  connection 
X  refer  to  tbe  minority  report  at  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  the  analysu  prepared  by  Processor  Blachly  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  submitted  to  the  House  committee,  to  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  House  committee  by  rarlous  of  the  Federal  agencies 
affected,  and  perhaps  to  my  own  analysis  of  the  bill  appearing  In 
tbe  Louisiana  Law  Review  of  January  IMO. 

ALraxD  Jaxttzki.  Jr. 

Nrw  YoEK.  October  1,  1940. 


Who  Pays  the  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  9.  1940 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Deal 
Vice  Presideiitial  candidate  Henry  Wallace  has  been  telling 
the  people  not  to  worry  about  Federal  expenditures,  taxes, 
and  debt.  He  said  that  taxes  and  debts  are  paid  only  by 
the  wealthy  and  not  by  tbe  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
He  does  not  agree  with  President  Roosevelt,  who  said:  "Taxes 
are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors."  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received  as  wages,  salary, 
or  farm  income,  go  to  pay  hidden  taxes  when  the  money  is 
spent  in  trade.  Approximattiy  75  percent  of  all  taxes  are 
passed  on  to  th?  ultimate  consumer.  The  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  fool  himself,  but  he  cannot  fool  the 
people — for  they  know  that  they  are  paying  more  than  their 
share  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country.  Deceit  and  corrupUon,  as  practiced  by*  leading 
New  Deal  bosses  like  Hagtie.  Kelly,  Nash,  Pendergast,  Tam- 
many, and  others,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  must  be 
stopped. 


The  American  pcopie  demand  honesty  In  government, 
elimination  of  wasteful  expenditures,  lower  taxes,  national 
unity  free  from  class  hatred,  the  opportunity  to  work  at  an 
American  wage,  business  arxi  agricultural  recovery  free  from 
bureaucratic  persecution,  adequate  national  defense  to  fully 
protect  us  from  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the 
continuation  of  our  Republic  as  a  land  wherein  ftee  men  and 
women  may  continue  to  live  at  peace  in  the  American  way. 
These  thoughts  represent  my  stand  for  the  future  America. 


Down  Into  the  Hell  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  SepUmber  7,  194$ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  down  Into  the  hell  of  a  war- 
In  no  sense  our  war — the  President  would  phmge  us  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  to  tireak  the  American  tradition  that  no  man 
should  be  elected  the  third  time  to  tbe  Prestdency,  and  In 
order  that  he  may  go  down  in  history  as  America's  first 
dictator. 

You  will  remember  that  the  President  authorized  Senator 
Bamclxy  to  say  at  the  Chicago  convention  tha.  he  "has  never 
had.  and  has  not  today,  any  desire  or  purpose  to  ooniinue  in 
the  office  of  President,  to  be  a  candidate  for  that  ofBce,  or 
to  be  nominated  by  the  convention  for  that  office." 

Tbe  falsity  of  that  sUtement  is  shown  by  tbe  President's 
own  acts.  For  months,  his  friends,  without  rebuke,  have 
driven  forward  in  an  effort  to  create  a  situation  where  be 
could  claim  that  his  continuance  in  office  was  Indispensable 
to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

He  said  he  had  no  desire  for  a  third  term.  Some  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  and  ardent  supporters  have  charac- 
terized that  statement  as  an  untruth.  The  American  people, 
as  a  people,  know  it  to  be  untrue. 

He  has  given  the  people  to  imderstand  that  only  in  the 
event  of  a  great  emergency,  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  our  Nation,  should  the  third-term  tradition  be  broken. 
There  was  no  such  emergency.  So  the  President,  by  his 
threatening  attitude,  his  verbal  attacks  upon  foreign  nations 
and  their  rulers;  by  his  unneutral  acts,  which  were  In  viola- 
tion not  only  of  our  own  criminal  statutes  but  of  the  articles 
adopted  at  the  Hague  Convention,  has  created  a  sjmthetic 
emergency — aU  for  the  purpose  of  Justifying  his  drive  to 
establish  himself  as  our  first  dictator.  If  today  we  are  in 
danger  of  war.  it  is  because  of  the  President's  provocative 
utterances,  his  unneutral  acts. 

By  his  speech  delivered  to  Congress  on  May  16.  IMO,  but 
addressed  primarily  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  he 
frightened  them  by  Intimating  that  not  only  the  seacoast  of 
our  land  but  interior  cities  were  In  imminent  danger  of  bom- 
bardment. 

He  told  us  in  effect  that  we  had  no  national  defense;  that 
we  were  open  to  successful  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe.  Thus  he 
created  fear  and  war  hysteria.  Having  declared  that  a  limited 
emergency  existed,  having  frightened  our  people  until  they 
were  hysterical,  he  then  began  his  drive  for  the  powers  of  a 
ilctator. 

Working  upon  their  fears,  appealing  to  their  patriotism,  he 
induced  Congress,  many  of  whose  Members  do  not  trust  him. 
to  vote  billk}ns  of  dollars  for  national  defense  without  impos- 
ing proper  restrictions  upon  the  expenditure  of  those  sums. 

This  successful  move  on  his  part  placed  at  his  disposal  more 
than  $10,000,000,000.  to  be  expended  where  it  best  might  ad- 
vance his  political  interests,  as  was  corruptly  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  relief. 

The  President  then  took  tbe  next  step  by  demanding  tbat 
he  be  given  authority  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  far 
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training  and  to  send  them  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  our  Island  possessions.  The  hypocrisy  of  this 
move,  which  was  heralded  as  one  for  the  training  of  the 
National  Guard  for  defense,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  his 
demand,  all  amendments  to  limit  the  services  of  these 
guardsmen,  when  called,  to  the  continental  United  States. 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  our  island  possessions  were 
voted  down. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  ex- 
plaining the  bill,  said  that,  in  effect,  it  was  a  declaration  by 
Congress  that  an  emergency  existed.  This  was  the  declara- 
tion which  the  President  wanted.  It  will  be  his  excuse  for 
declaring  that  a  national  emergency  exists. 

The  calling  of  the  guard,  the  passage  of  the  Conscription 
Act.  taken  together  with  his  belligerent  acts,  are  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  So  the  people  of  the  United  States 
find  themselves,  by  adroit  political  maneuvering,  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  although  many  of  their  Congressmen  promised, 
through  letter,  newspaper  articles,  and  public  addresses,  that 
they  would  never  vote  to  again  send  American  men  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil,  they  will  be  conscripted  and  forced,  if  Roose- 
velt wills,  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil. 

So.  once  more  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  world  was 
written  another  chapter,  as  a  chapter  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  when  the  mad  ambition  of  one  man  plunged  his 
jjeople  into  a  war  which  destroyed  their  national  existence. 

If  this  man  Roosevelt  succeeds  in  involving  us  in  war.  in 
establishing  himself  as  a  dictator,  he  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  man  who  bankrupted  a  prosperous  nation  of  more  than 
140.000.000  contented,  happy  people.  He  will  go  dov  n  in  his- 
tory as  the  man  who  destroyed  the  civil  and  the  religious  lib- 
erty, independence,  and  freedom  which  our  forefathers  won 
through  8  long  years  of  hardship  and  suffering  and  gave  us  in 
their  stead  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 

If  he  succeeds,  he  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  whose 
greed  for  power,  whose  callousness  to  human  suffering,  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  his  ambition  the  world's  greatest  and  last 
true  democracy. 

Roosevelt  should  be  defeated.  He  should  not  be  permitted 
to  drag  us  Into  the  hell  of  another  world  war. 


Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  161  years  ago 
this  coming  Friday.  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaslu  passed  away  as 
the  result  of  wounds  received  161  years  ago  today  at  the  siege 
Of  Savannah.  Oa.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  great  soldier  to  choose 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  United  States  of  America  from  his 
native  Poland  to  assist  the  States  in  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence.  To  offer  one's  services  to  a  group  of  loosely 
knit  Colonies  in  revolt— in  their  fight  for  freedom— truly 
marks  any  man  as  a  great  patron  of  the  weak.  To  leave  one's 
naUve  country  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  lead  in  battles 
for  the  freedom  of  another  people  marks  such  a  man  as  a 
humane,  brave,  and  great  soldier  and  leader. 

Such  attributes  and  such  activities  denne  the  life  path  of 
the  man  we  ofBcially  remember  on  Friday.  October  11,  1940. 
By  act  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  proclaim  that  day  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day.  The  Presidents  procIamaUon  has  been  issued  and  on 
this  coming  Friday  marks  the  day  when  throughout  the 
great  United  States  of  America  we  are  privileged  to  display 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  memory  of  him  who  gave  his  all 
that  we  this  day  might  enjoy  the  fniits  of  freedom  in  our 
great  Republic. 


Dedications,  parades,  and  other  acts  in  honor  of  this  great 
soldier  are  to  mark  the  observance  of  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day.  but  in  none  of  these  activities  will  greater 
sincerity  and  respect  prevail  than  in  the  observance  scheduled 
in  our  great  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — for  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County.  A  great  pouring  out,  a  great  parade,  and  just  tribute 
will  there  be  paid  to  this  magnificent  hero  whose  blood  spilled 
on  our  soil  has  helped  to  bring  forth  what  we  insist  is.  and 
will  remain,  a  great  Republic — a  beacon  light  for  the  guidance 
and  hope  of  all  free  peoples  of  this  world. 

America  thanks  God  and  reveres  the  memory  of  the  Gen- 
eral— one  of  noble  Poland's  noblest.  In  cherishing  his  mem- 
ory, we  rededicate  our  lives  to  the  continued  enhancement  of 
freedom  within  these  shores,  prajing  at  the  same  time  that 
especially  during  these  times  of  world  turmoil  God  will  con- 
tinue to  bless  America.  General  Pulaski,  your  guiding  spirit 
is  ever  pre.«;ent  urging  us  to  follow  freedom  for  a  great  and 
noble  United  States  of  America. 


Political  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  H.\MI'SHIKE 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9  degislatwe  day  of  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

ber  i«),  1940 


EDrrORIAL   PROM  WASHINGTON   POST  OP  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER 

4.    1940 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wa.-^h- 
Ington  Post  of  Friday.  October  4.  1940.  entitled  "Political 
Tyranny."  dealing  with  requirements  of  Democratic  nomi- 
nees in  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  WaFhlngton  Post  of  Friday,  October  4.  1940 
Many  friends  of  Senator  Glass  must  have  been  amazed  last  week 
when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  iliat  he  will  vote  for  President  Roose- 
velt In  spite  of  the  Senator's  stiff  opposition  to  a  third  term  Mr. 
Glass  took  a  courageous  stand  against  the  renomlnatlon  of  Pre.*!- 
dent  Roosevelt  even  at  the  Chicago  convention  His  opposition 
to  much  of  the  New  Deal  Is  also  a  well-known  fact.  It  would  be 
surprising.  Indeed,  If  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  were  not 
accused   of   voting  against   his   convictions. 

What  many  people  fall  to  realize  Is  that  Senator  Glass  and  other 
public  ofDclals  in  Virginia  are  virtually  forced  to  take  the  stand 
he  ha.s  taken  Since  1932  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  Old  Dominion 
has  compelled  every  candidate  for  public  office  to  swear  his  allegiance 
to  all  the  party.f  nominees  before  they  can  get  their  own  names  on 
the  primary  ballot 

In  other  words,  a  Democratic  candidate  In  Virginia  is  required  to 
swear  on  his  sacred  honor  that  he  'voted  for  all  the  nominees  of 
said  party  at  the  next  preceding  general  election  •  •  •  in 
which  the  Democratic  nominee  or  nominees  had  opposition  "  He 
must  further  pledge  that  he  will  "support  and  vote  for  all  the 
nominees  of  the  said  party  In  the  next  ensuing  general  election  " 

That  sweeping  pledge  completely  robs  public  officials  in  Virginia 
of  their  discretion  at  the  polls.  Like  the  German  people  they  may 
vote  for  only  those  candidates  chosen  by  the  part^  To  do  other- 
wise  would  be  to  terminate  their  political  careers,  for  exclusion  of  a 
person  from  the  Democratic  primaries  In  Virginia  is  almoLt  J^iSlv* 
alent  to  banning  him  from  public  life  aimoet  equiv- 

Party  discipline  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  strong  Dclltlcal 

Vi?^rr!^Hr'  '".'''''  '"''*""■  ^°*-^^-"-  ^h<^  Demons  Kny  of 
yj.Sm  x^  come  dangerously  near  to  acceptance  of  the  totahtamn 
system^  To  keep  his  own  name  before  the  voters,  moreover  a  Sena- 
tor  or  Representative  under  this  rule  may  find  it  nec^i^  to  vote 
for  a  racketeer  or  for  hopelessly  Incompetent  personTw^  may  h^ve 
been  nominated  by  local  machines.  ^ 

If  the  plight  in  which  Senator  Glass  finds  himself  brings  about  a 
reexamlnftlon  of  this  vicious  practice,  at  least  one  good  du?^4 
win  be  served.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  party  o?wnlS^on  whSh 
cherishes  the  tradition  of  Virginia  democracy  will  coi^?nue  to  iS 
SSd     '  'y^^'^^  "^«  "P°"  P^^'l^c  servant;  li  the  iue  u  SeSy 
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National  Problems— The  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1940 


BDITORIAL    FROM     THE     CORRIERE    DEL     CONNECTICUT.     OP 
NEW    HAVEN.    CONN.,    AUGUST    SO.     1940 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
including  under  my  unanimous  consent  a  particularly  splen- 
did editorial  coming  from  one  of  our  foreign-languaRe  news- 
papers. It  is  most  unjust  that  in  the  intemperate  accusa- 
tions and  condemnations  of  all  foreign-language  newspapers 
that  the  va.st  majority  of  excellent  ones  should  suffer  for 
the  faults  of  few.  I  certainly  am  proud  to  say  that  this  has 
fulfilled  the  best  traditions  of  American  Journalism  and  in 
my  estimation  can  stand  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  is  with 
pleasure  therefore  that  I  put  this  editorial,  written  by  its 
publisher,  Gino  Santella.  He  hafi  always  been  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  Washington,  and  that  peerless  guide  has  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  his  genuhie  Americanism. 

(Prom     Uie    Corrlere    del     Connecticut,     erf     New    Haven,     Conn., 

August  30.  IMO] 

KATIOHAL     PSOBUCMS — TH«     DCmrSZ 

We  remain  firm  in  our  conviction  that  at  the  present  time  no 
Imminent  dangers  or  threats  exist  against   the  United   States 

This  notwithstanding,  we  agree  with  those  who.  with  a  strong 
fee'lng  of  patriotism  and  conselentlouB  responsibility,  ask  for  and 
Insist  upon  an  adequate,  strong,  and  invincible  national  defense, 
because  we  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  present-day  condlUons. 
might  to  oppose  might  represents  the  best  and  most  practical 
security 

America  for  this  reason  must  make  herself  safe  within  her 
large  boundaries  The  security  must  be  material  and  spiritual, 
since  the  former  cannot  function  if  not  strengthened  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  latter  Rather,  the  first  preparation  for  a  strong 
defense  rnurt  be  spiritual  and  must  emanate  from  the  most 
tenacious  and  dynamic  patriotism.  Not  the  electoral  or  super- 
ficial patriotism,  that  is.  the  patriotism  of  festive  occaalons,  which 
is  vulgar,  falre.  and  dangerous. 

It  te  necensary  that  we  have  that  patriotism  which  la  Inspired 
by  noble  and  high  devotion;  by  aacrlfice  and  duty.  The  patriot- 
ism which  is  capable  of  every  human  heroism;  of  every  generous 
action:  which  docs  not  recognize  the  Herculean  pillars  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  of  personal  safety,  and  other  human  p.osslons 

America.  In  other  words,  needs  not  the  hollow  patriotism  of  the 

politician,  which  la  prompted  by  peraonal  Interests,  greed  and 
ambtuon.  but  the  loyal,  pure,  and  sweet  patriotism  of  those  truly 
citizens,  who  love  the  countrj-  not  only  for  the  benefitR  which  It 
offers  in  material  fields,  but  foe  what  it  represents  or  should  rep- 
resent in  the  grateful  hearts  and  souU  of  her  children  A  pure 
and  holy  Ideal  a  noble  inspiration,  which  must  thrin  and  exalt: 
a  sacred  heritage  left  to  us  by  our  fathers,  who  suffered,  who  shed 
tears  and  blood  to  give  us  this  country,  to  give  us  a  free  home 
for  the  rearing  of  our  famlUes;  an  altar  upon  which  to  kneel  and 
pray:  the  field  necessary  for  our  activities;  and  unlimited  means 
for  developing  a  high  standard  of  Uvlng  in  the  society  of 
mankind 

The  American  cltlze^is.  in  going  through  the  pages  of  their 
history,  of  that  great  and  heroic  history,  will  find  abundant  exam- 
ples of  the  mo6t  pxu^  and  dynamic  patriotism,  beginning  with  the 
Father  of  the  Country,  the  man  who  gave  all  and  asked  nothing; 
who  lived  in  Puritan  humility,  although  occupying  the  highest 
place  In  American  history:  who  was  the  center  of  the  love,  paaslon. 
and  veneration  of  the  millions  of  people  freed  from  the  savage 
foreigner  and  foreign  tyranny.  Freed  by  his  heroic  action,  by  his 
Intrepid  and  generous  heart,  which  ignored  danger  and  difficulties, 
even  ^-hen  they  seemed  Insurmountable,  and  even  at  the  perU  of 
his  own  life 

Washington  was  not  Interested  to  politics,  but  In  America.  He 
established  the  formidable  foundation  of  the  new  Republic  which 
was  to  become  later  the  moet  Incredible  prodigy  of  modem  times. 
When  the  moment  for  battle  arrived,  even  though  they  were 
inferior  materially,  the  pioneers,  the  believers  in  the  destiny  of 
the  r>ew  Republic,  arose  and  gathered,  without  discussion,  around 
their  great  leader  and  went  frocn  battle  to  battle,  creating  In  a 
glorious  aurora  of  victory  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  necessary.  In  this  hour  of  darkness  for  the  world  and  difficult 
momenU  even  for  this  Nation,  to  go  back  to  the  past  and  review  the 


history  of  thoae  who  nobly  sacrificed  themwives  for  the  greatness 
and  the  future  of  the  country.  It  Is  necessary,  we  repeat,  to  revive 
the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  while  In  Washington  there  drags  along  a 
deplorable  and  lagging  discussion  on  conscription;  a  discussion 
which  does  not  represent  a  test  of  patriotism,  of  lovalty,  and  devo- 
tion toward  America.  A  discussion  which  surely  will  not  please,  but 
rather  make  the  great  dead  of  the  NaUon  shudder  In  their  graves. 

The  approval  of  conscription  by  Congress  does  not  require  so 
much  discussion,  because  the  main  object  of  the  bill  concerns  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

The  events  of  today,  without  going  back  to  their  origin.  Impose 
upon  America  a  strong  and  practical  defense,  and  toward  this 
defense  must  converge  the  will  and  the  acts  of  the  Ooveniment  and 
of  all  the  citizens,  and  each  and  every  one  must  accept  his  share 
of  responsibility  and  fulfill  the  duty  that  will  be  assigned  to  him. 

Any  effort  tending  to  distract  the  will  of  the  Nation  from  the 
creation  of  its  defense  is  unpatriotic.  The  legislators  must  bear  In 
mind  that,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  an  airplane  in  a  day,  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  pilot  in  a  day. 

The  soul  Is  something  that  cannot  be  molded  like  any  ordinary 
material  in  a  workshop  The  machine  would  be  Ineffective  axKt 
useless  without  a  heart  and  an  Intelligence  to  make  it  dynamic. 


Your  Freedom  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1940 


ADOREaa  BY  GBORGE  BARTON  CUTTEN,  PREBIODIT  OF  COL- 
GATE UNIVERSTTY 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
convocation  address  delivered  at  Colgate  University,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1940,  by  George  Barton  Cutten.  president  of 
Colgate  University: 

TOUS    rUDKDOM     AT    STAKS 

In  our  ears,  today,  the  words  of  the  immortal  Uncoln  ring  with 
an  ominous  portrnt.  As  he  overlooks  the  field  at  Oettysburg  can 
you  not  hear  him  say,  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  net  perish  from  the  earth"?  We  wonder. 
Battles  for  freedom  are  never  settled:  eternal  vigilance  la  the  price 
of  ULerty.  and  periodically  the  war  has  to  be  refought. 

A  few  years  ago  It  would  have  been  a  safe  prophecy  to  predict  that 
autocracy  had  received  its  death  blow,  and  that  the  American  way 
of  life,  with  Its  foundations  rooted  in  democracy,  was  joining  hands 
with  Its  fcisters  across  the  oceans  and  gathering  the  world  in  its 
kindly  and  hospitable  arms.  Take  another  look  at  this  same  world 
today.  Dictators  have  arisen  everywhere;  they  have  grasped  the 
reins  of  government  and  regimented  and  enslaved  their  people, 
abolished  free  speecli,  free  press,  and  free  religion,  dictated  every 
movement  of  every  citizen;  even  Russia  in  the  days  of  the  Czars 
would  have  been  an  Independent  and  unrestricted  people  compared 
with  the  totalitarian  puppets  of  today. 

Not  content  with  extracting  the  last  drop  of  freedom  from  their 
own  people,  their  felonious  fingers  have  reached  over  to  their 
smaller  and  wealLer  neighbors,  and  with  no  consideration  for  the 
laws  of  God  or  the  rights  of  men,  by  means  of  Invasion,  miuder, 
plunder,  and  rapine,  they  have  reduced  these  peace-loving  peoples 
to  the  same  serfdom  as  they  had  imposed  on  their  own  subjects , 
Might  has  triumphed — there  has  been  no  right.  Terror  has  reigned 
In  every  European  heart.  Justice,  If  not  dead,  has  been  sleeping: 
kindness,  humanity,  and  sympathy  have  tiecome  obsolete  words: 
ferocity,  barbarity,  and  hate  have  taken  their  place. 

The  slimy  dragon  has  grown  by  what  twas  fed  on.  and  its 
rapacious  appetite  has  become  Insatiable  as  one  country  after 
another  has  been  devoured.  Freedom  Is  having  Its  last  stand,  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  this  country  as  the  main 
biiiwarks  of  liberty.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  own  security  is 
questioned,  and  fear  dutches  our  hearts? 

Having  partially  recovered  from  the  debauch  into  which  the 
pacifists  and  Isolatlonl&ts  have  seduced  us,  we  are  now  emerging 
from  the  dream  of  sweetness  and  good  wUI  Into  the  real  world  of 
strife  and  greed.  It  is  Just  too  bad.  but  we  simply  did  not  live  In 
that  kind  of  a  world.  Otir  diplomatic  protests  attracted  as  lltUe 
attention  as  Rotjert's  Rules  of  Order  at  Macy's  bargain  counter.  We 
are  now  spending  billions  for  defense,  we  are  devoting  all  our  ener- 
gies to  provide  instruments  of  war,  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  otir 
lives  m  order  to  salvage  our  Ideals  and  to  combat  any  incursion  on 
our  freedom.     We  are  warning  the  dictator  nations  to  stay  away. 
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In  the  midst  cf  thla  confusion  and  bewilderment  and  fear  there 
1»  one  question  which  continually  Intrudes  Itself  upon  us.  It  Is 
this  Is  It  worth  while  to  Qght  the  retjlmentatlon  of  European 
dictators  II  In  the  meantime  we  lose  our  freedom  at  home?  This 
danger  haunts  us! 

Trace.  If  you  will,  the  history  of  man  from  the  time  his  ancestors 
were  one-ceHed  mechanisms  in  the  primordial  sUme.  and  what  Is 
the  direction  cl  his  advancement?  Always  toward  freedom.  First, 
an  immobile  orfcanlsm  unable  to  move  from  place  to  place,  later 
with  a  much  confined  movement,  and  then  developing  limbs  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  locaiitles  surrounding  him.  until  at 
last  by  coach,  train,  and  automobile  he  conquered  the  land;  by  oars, 
sa:ls.  and  propellers  he  conquered  the  sea.  and  by  balloon,  dirigible, 
and  airplane  he  conquered  the  air,  and  his  last  restriction  to  physical 
fre«Klom  waa  removed 

AnalaKOua  to  that  has  been  his  political  advancement.  Only  a 
few  d:>ys  ago  In  the  biclof^lcal  history  of  man.  he  was  a  serf  at- 
tached to  the  land  with  no  more  control  of  his  destiny  than  the  ox 
which  he  drove  He  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  free  life,  and  King  John 
was  compelled  to  attach  his  seal  to  the  Magna  Carta.  Then  the 
•tru|7gle  of  which  man  had  received  the  first  plamorous  taste,  was 
continued  through  the  conflict  t)etween  crown  and  barons,  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  aristocracy,  until  finally  the  people,  not  to  be 
denied,  demanded  complete  freedom,  and.  climaxing  their  strife  In 
our  own  revolution,  they  became  really  free 

Lincoln  began  his  Imperishable  Gettysburg  .iddress  by  saying  that 
"our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 
ceived in  lll)erty."  and  that  is  true,  let  us  see  how  they  did  it. 

The  earliest  white  settlers  on  this  continent  were  undoubtedly 
adventurers,  but  adventurers  always  had  frteciom  In  their  blood. 
When  tales  of  the  returned  wanderers  were  heard,  the  appeal  of  a 
new  continent  stirred  the  souls  of  the  oppressed — religious  liberty 
Appealed  to  all  nonconformists,  the  call  of  the  land  challenged  the 
serf,  political  freedom  summoned  the  oppressed  Here  was  the  land 
of  opportunity,  without  restriction  or  regimentation,  except  that 
N  which  was  self-imposed 

The  result  exceeded  even  the  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic.  No 
man  became  a  chattel  tied  to  the  land  and  conveyed  with  it.  but 
each  man  had  his  own  plot  or  farm;  no  man  was  a  slave  of  another 
mans  business,  but  conducted  his  own.  if  nothing  more  than  as 
the  village  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  or  tailor;  no  man  was  ruled,  but 
each  went  to  the  polls  with  head  erect  and  voted  for  his  own  repre- 
sentative to  conduct  the  public  affairs;  no  man  wa.s  forced  to  accept 
any  religious  creed  or  control,  but  each  worshipped  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  The  fruits  of  each  mans 
Initiative  and  perserverance  were  his  own.  Uie  results  of  his  skill 
and  labor  no  one  could  wrest  from  him.  the  profits  of  his  foresight 
and  efficiency  were  hif.  to  ct>ntrol  and  to  spend.  If  he  gained  by 
his  planning  and  Industry  his  was  the  gam.  ii"  he  lost  through  lack 
of  wisdom  and  application  his  was  the  lass — that  was  the  keynote 
of  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  the  American  way  of  life,  that 
was  and  must  always  l>e  the  central  point  of  social  Justice — reward 
of  the  etnclent.  but  no  twnus  to  the  Impotent.  Truly  it  seemed  as 
thiiUgh  In  the  American  way  the  words  of  the  prophet  Mlcah  had 
been  fulfilled  when  he  said.  "But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  undc-r  his  fig  tree;  and  none  ?hall  make  them  afraid: 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hcst«  hath  spoken  it  " 

But  that  kind  of  America  for  which  our  forefathers  yearned  and 
wor>:ed  and  fought  seems  to  be  cut  of  fashion.  Liberties  so  dearly 
bouijht  are  t>elng  sacrificed  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  the  results 
seem  to  show  more  me^s  than  pottage.  In  the  name  of  planned 
economy  the  Individual  has  been  Jettisoned.  No  planned  econ- 
omy has  resulted,  but  Instead  we  have  accomplished  a  planned 
autocracy.  Our  national  economy  Is  really  unimproved,  we  have 
simply  got  used  to  It.  and  Instead  we  have  accepted  the  yoke  cf 
domination  and  regimentation,  making  the  .sacrifice  of  cherished 
privileges  and  rights  In  exchange  for  unfulfilled  promises. 

The  technique  by  which  public  power  has  been  appropriated  by 
individuals  Is  a  familiar  one:  An  emergency  has  t)een  the  excuse 
Oh,  emergency;  what  robberies  have  been  committed  in  thy  name 
what  promises  have  been  shattered  In  thy  service;  wh.-^t  rights  have 
been  sacriflced  on  thy  altar;  what  laws  have  been  repudiated  on  a 
hint  from  thee!  Every  European  dictator  owes  his  power  to  his  use 
Of  the  emergency  bugaboo,  and  centuries  of  struggle  for  liberty  are 
chained  to  its  chariot  wheels. 

The  people  of  this  country  recognized  that  the  only  way  to  retain 
their  llt>erty  was  to  maintain  their  political  power  in  their  own  hands 
This  could  be  delegated  temporarily,  but  never  released  However 
during  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  this  power  seductively  appro- 
priated— alwa>'s  In  one  direction— until  we  have  awakened"  to  find 
ourselves  under  domination  instead  of  being  the  free  people  we  claim 
to  oe.    In  four  ways  we  have  seen  this  freedom  abducted. 

I.    OVT'UIIIIINO  CONGItESS 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  delegation  of  undreamed  power  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  Ehiring  his  first  camjaaign  one  of  the 
meet  bitter  and  virulent  strictures  which  Mr  Roosevelt  made  of  the 
previous  administration  was  his  criticism  of  excessive  spending  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Hoover,  and  his  condemnation  of  the  unbalanced  Budget 
The  most  solemn  pledges  of  governmental  economy  and  thrift  were 
made  to  the  electorate  He  even  definitely  s;aied  that  he  would  de- 
crease the  expet'.se  of  the  Government  25  percent  It  was  not  lon^ 
howerer.  before  it  waa  realized  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  power 


was  huge  sums  of  money  to  spend.  This  had  usually  been  confined 
to  modest  amounts  In  election  years 

Thousands  and  millions  of  money  were  formerly  the  measure  of 
spending,  but  not  so  now.  Billions  Ijccame  the  standard,  much  of 
It  borrowed  This  was  not  only  demanded  of  Ccngreso,  tut  the 
demand  included  the  understand;ng  that  It  should  be  expended 
according  to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  one  man.  There  probably 
has  never  In  the  history  of  the  world  been  an  example  of  equal 
waste,  extravagance,  squandering,  and  frittering  away  of  other 
people's  money,  as  the  orgy  of  dis-^lpatlon  of  the  pa.'t  few  year-. 
The  paying  of  people  for  not  raising  crops  which  they  never  in- 
tended to  raise,  and  the  destruction  of  livestock  which  would  have 
fed  hungry  people  are  but  gentle  reminders  of  the  waste  What- 
ever oth^r  objecis  may  have  been  indefinitely  in  mind,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly realized  that  this  lavish  use  of  money  must  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  political  power  of  the  open-handed 
spendthrift  who  controlled  the  waste.  The  Congresses  which  sub- 
serviently submitted  to  the  demands  were  as  culpable  as  the 
dictator    who    arrogantly    made    th°m. 

The  farmers,  the  laborers,  the  veterans,  the  unemployed,  and 
other  special  groups,  who  sacriflced  their  liberty  for  the  regimenta- 
tion which  was  proposed,  now  find  themselves  the  victims  of  such 
action  rather  than  the  beneficiaries;  after  all.  It  is  the  people 
whose  incomes  are  in  the  lower  brackets  who  ultimately  pay  the 
taxes.  The  fact  that  the  obligations  of  the  Government  have 
arisen  far  above  the  debt  limit  seems  not  to  have  caused  the  least 
hesitation  or  to  have  suggested  the  slightest  pause  The  Christmas 
spirit  need  never  be  dampened  so  long  as  other  people's  money  la 
available  to  supply  the  presents.  Of  course,  we  give  presents  only 
to   those   from   whom  we  expect   some   rettirn. 

The  matter  of  the  control  of  vast  sums  of  money  directly  de- 
manded of  Congress  Is  but  one  Illustration  of  the  powers  which 
Congress,  because  of  demand,  threat,  and  compulsion,  has  handed 
over  to  the  President  to  such  an  extent  that  he.  himself,  has 
ceased  to  think  that  the  will  of  the  Nation  Is  expressed  through 
their  elected  Representatives,  but.  to  the  contrary,  through  him- 
self. To  quote  his  own  forceful.  If  not  elegant,  words  after  his 
second  Inaugural  address  was  complet*yl.  "That's  not  asking  them; 
,  that's  telling  them."  and.  naturally,  with  that  point  of  view,  any- 
one who  differed  from  him  was  a  public  enemy. 

Probably  no  better  Illustration  of  the  usurpation  of  power  could 
be  given  than  the  bootless  appointment  of  Mr  Myron  C,  Taylor 
as  an  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  an  ambassadorship  which  had 
been  discontinued  by  Congress  ard  could  only  be  legally  revived 
by  Congress,  but  in  which  Congress  was  entirely  ignored.  Another 
example  of  the  usurpation  of  legislative  rights  by  the  President 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  Executive  agreements  with  Canada  on 
the  subject  of  mutual  defense  and  with  Great  Britain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  defense  bases  and  destroyers.  Undoubtedly  such  agree- 
ments were  desirable— very  desirable--  but  the  method  is  question- 
able. An  executive  agreement  does  not  technically  bind  the  coun- 
tries whose  executives  make  it.  but  it  has  all  the  moral  obligation 
and  practical  implications  of  a  treaty  and  Is  a  subterfuge  by  wh'ch 
the  executive  circumvents  the  constitutional  provisions  for  treaty 
making.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  treaties  must  be  an- 
proved  by  the  Senate,  but  In  all  these  cases  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Seiiate  were  ncvar  recognized,  and  the  Executive  virtually 
assumed  for  himself  the  treaty-making  power  without  the  quiver 
of  an  eyelash,  ^ 

.h7?^.H'»li  ^^  .^t5^►!^^V''^*  powers  Which  our  fathers  planned 
f;^ v^^^  H  !?L^Z   the   people   through    their   Representatives 

have  been  demanded  by  and  surrendered  to  the  President  Start- 
Ing^as  the  chief  servant  of  the  people,  he  has  emerged  as  the  chief 

n.    COMMISSIONS    AND    AtTrHORrms 

ty.VL^°^'^  method  by  which  power  has  been  wrested  from 
the  people  was  more  through  Indirection,  A  few  years  aeo  the 
President  warned  us  that  there  had  recently  been  buUt  ud  ereat 
instruments  of  power.  These,  he  modestly  impllJd  werl  ^ 
glgan  ic  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  anyone^  el^  He  w^ 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  commissions  or  authorities  which  had 
been  created  by  Congress  at  his  demand  and  endowed  wUh   mor2 

Kel".  ^^^^  ?r^^^  '^''  possessed.  After  the  formation  of 
these  "authorities"  (and  really  the  word  was  well  chosen  thev 
were  responsible  only  to  the  President  cncsen)    they 

nr^rtPrt°?'i'!^/J°''*/  Convention  and  accepted  American  procedure 
provided  a  series  of  checks  and  balances^-Congress  to  make  the 
aws,  the  Executive  to  enforce  them,  and  the  ^u^  S  Tclde  Jn 
their  constitutionality  and  Just  enforcement  These^ "author Hies" 
however,  outwitted  and  short-cut  these  wise  pr^autions  Xfter 
their  formation,  they  made  the  laws,  they  prWcuted  sunixfs^d 
offenders,  they  sat  as  Judge  and  Jury  and  theTd^Sed  cT^« 
punishment.  Nothing  so  %utocraUc^and  subve^sTv^  "l?  p^on  ej 
wf^e^pJwerLl'  '"''^'^  "^°"^^"*  '°  '^^  ''^'^y-  Ev'enlhe^Xu 
This,  of  course,  was  directly  In  line  with  the  demand  of  thi. 
President  that  he  should  control  the  Supreme  Court      We' ItherS 

!    inn    '"^^  "^^""^   ^^'^^   *^^-«"   ^   "y^^"  Confess  caiSiotbl  driven 
and    a    boundary    to   "must  "    legLslation.    and    Coner^    seiin^    th« 

i    ^  '^K*'^*''  ,''^'  "^'■'y   threatened,  did  rebel    whef  T'fl^^  v  reaN 
'    ized  the  malicious  and  insatiable  attempt  to  des^oy  coVSt^  itionli 

Sr'S:?t'°i'"ti^1wt"^''^'  '^'^  ^'^^^  ^^°*  °'  ind'p^ndlnce  on 
tne    part    of    our    elected    representatives    gave    encouragement    to 


trmmioBa.  l«  do4  Cor 

m.  tTSITKPIIfO  TBS  IHJWKB  OF  TBK  I 

TtM  tktm  Betbod  ot  dflB^ogdas  our  Crcadocn  ha«  bacn  toy  a^l  i  m, 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  States  and  munfctpanttes. 
There  are  stlU  people  fn  the  Sofvth  who  belJev«  th«t  "rtMiiiiri! 

wtUi  a  toyptam.  In  tbcir  iwiiiwin  ttasy  nerev  pwmtt  mayont  to 
refer  to  tbe  MnpleasantJieM  ot  1801-66  aa  "ttyt  rebeUlon"  at  "tba 
CItU  war-  but  only  as  tbe  War  between  the  States."  Chfldien 
■re  taugM  to  talk  uid  usoalljr  leann  their  Ictten  flroa  the  true 
and  Buuoufmtfiatwl  htatory  of  the  wn.  and  Mrhmnnrt  k  atfU  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  **^»*  Ui* 
outcome  of  the  war  definitely  settled  the  fact  that  this  Nation  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Uhtted  States,  ft  ts  still  leferied  to  as  these 
Ukilted  SUtaa.  Their  grandfathMM  gave  their  but  penny  and  thcfr 
lasit  drop  of  Mood,  fought  ia  ra^,  and  even  peraaltted  thatte  wotncn 
and  children  to  starve  to  preaarre  State  soverrlgnty  and  yet  **^^-^* 
grandchildren  surrender  wtthotit  a  mormnr  the  most  fundamental 
ilghta  of  Statea  and  even  oT  manldpainiea  to  the  Federal  Oovon- 
■aent.  so  kmg  as  the  «*««»**»m1  Is  bumIs  toy  a  ao-ealted  Denwoma. 
BtraoKC.  isn't  It? 

It  was.  during  the  Presidency  of  that  great  Democrat.  Gtrover 
Cleveland,  that,  except  as  a  war-flnanclug  measure,  1883-75.  the 
first  attempt  waa  made  to  wrest  Cran  the  States  the  prlTllege  <tf 
levying  Inenme  taxes,  but  this  law  was  )u4ged  unconstitutional. 
Finally  by  a  constltuttonal  amendment  the  rlt^ht  was  consimunated 
(furtng  the  admmistratlon  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  importance 
of  this  action  has  hardly  been  recognised  for  withcttt  this  our  free- 
dom could  not  l>e  so  easily  crushed.  It  is  because  of  the  income 
taxes  and  Its  borrowing  power  that  Washington  is  In  a  poeltlon  to 
buy.  coerce,  and  control  the  States,  as  has  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated and  so  brazenly  accamptlshad  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  Federal  Government  very  frankly  took  the  position  that  any 
State  which  refused  to  take  ufdera  from  the  Washington  autocracy 
would  t>e  thereby  deprired  ot  the  granta  of  Federal  largess  in  which 
the  subservient  States   were  wallowtng. 

It  was  while  the  people  were  still  stunned  by  the  depression 
and  were  wUling  to  Uy  anytlUng  on  a  chance  of  geUlng  out  of  it, 
that  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  foisted  on  them.  This  was 
the  most  Impertinent  attempt  at  a  wholesale  Invasion  of  State 
rights  ever  undertaken  by  a  frontal  attack.  The  most  petty 
buslneasee  were  to  be  oontroUed  from  Washmgton— garages,  bak- 
eries, barber  shops  were  threatened  with  most  dire  consequences 
if  they  failed  to  walk  the  line  marked  out  by  the  New  Deal;  this 
act  was  primarily  the  New  Deal.  Was  it  not  a  suit  instituted 
for  selling  sick  chickens  that  finally  determined  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  act?  Nothing  was  too  petty  for  the  New  Deal  to 
endeavor  to  dominate. 

The  frontal  attack  having  failed,  the  flanking  maneuver  was 
tried  with  greater  success,  and  control  by  indirection,  far  more 
insidious  and  dangerous,  waa  ordered.  Social  security,  an  invita- 
tion to  eaae  and  uselessneas,  was  the  bait  used  to  cover  the  hook. 
For  example.  In  order  to  recetre  a  ahare  of  taxes  which  the  Federal 
Government  demanded  that  they  ievy.  the  States  were  forced  to 
enact  unemployment -insurance  legislation.  Prior  to  this  only 
one  State  had  unemployment  Insurance,  now  every  State  has  and 
must  have  it  or  els*  be  poialiaed  by  having  all  funds  for  this 
purpose  withheld.  These  State  lawa  must  paas  the  detailed  scrutiny 
of  the  Federal  Government;  even  tiie  accounting  system  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  qualifications  of  the  clerks  are  dictated  by  Wash- 
ington. I  am  not  arguing  at  this  time  whether  or  not  fmch  a 
program  Is  desirable  or  distasteful.  I  am  simply  trying  to  show 
how  the  rights  of  the  States  have  been  broken  dowii  in  order  to 
augment   central   power. 

Not  content  with  larger  game,  tlie  New  Deal  even  descended  to 
robbing  the  municipalities  of  their  prerogatives  in  order  to  gather 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Washington  autocracy.  The  municipal- 
ity is  the  unit  of  purest  self-government  and  freedom,  because  there 
the  individual  can  more  definitely  and  directly  make  his  demands, 
and  register  his  desires.  ai>d  aee  that  they  are  carried  out.  But  not 
so.  even  the  smallest  municipality  must  be  on  the  leash. 

The  responsibility  of  cafing  for  the  needy  of  a  community  was  one 
of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  municipal  duties  and  prerogatives.  EIngllsh 
poor  laws  are  among  ttoe  earliest  statntea.  To  place  this  obligation 
upon  the  municipality  was  both  scnaible  and  sane.  Every  family  and 
every  individual  was  known,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing the  unfortunate  and  worthy  from  the  lazy  and  shiftless.  Jobs 
could  be  found  or  made,  accommortattona  at  different  kinds  could  be 
provided,  or.  In  cases  of  extreme  need,  private  charity  and  ncightxirly 
good  wiU  ruRhed  to  the  rescue.    This  was  as  it  should  be. 

But  this  did  not  accompUsh  the  desired  result.  The  simple  tech- 
nique at  purchasing  votes  by  kivishlng  money  upon  the  Indigent  ts 
Tammany's  monumental  contrlbtitloB  to  the  New  Deal,  Even  those 
Democrats  who  have  always  Coaght  agaiiist  Tammany  influence  at 
Washington  have  accepted  tbe  Tammany  pattern.  Hidden  behind  a 
variety  of  activities,  and  the  bigness  of  the  propam.  they  failed  to 
realiac  that  they  were  swallowing  Tammany  in  one  mammoth  doae. 
They  awoke  U}  find  a  completeiy  Tammanjrtzed  Washington  ao 
strongly  entrenched  within  the  party  as  to  be  impregnable.  To  gtve 
or  loan  money  to  the  monlcipallttas  for  local  distribution  would  miss 
the  point  Take,  for  example,  the  bucolic  village  in  which  we  live. 
We  have  always  taken  care  at  our  pocr  and  tinforttmatc,  were  glad 
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waadsd  no  help,  and  aakad  for  bom.  We  ware  perfectly 
wUklnt  to  kwk  aftar  ow  omn  affairs.  Unfortumt^.  we 
wasltted  to  do  aa  With  an  anrogaikBe  wtOch  wcatid  rmtst 
of  acSda.  the  Mtdaaal  OovanuiMBt  tnanlentiy  Intarfared 
naooey  here  in  a  way  to  injure  rathar  than  to  telp,  aieept, 
in  Mm  nattar  of  «»><«'^— **^»»t  votaa. 
Any  aStcmpa  to  raawvc  power  from  the  oBall  vnlt  a^l  transfer 
it  to  a  larcar  unit  oipiitoa  our  fraadcim  and  wvakena  deiBocracy. 
Wlksn  Waatklncton  stcpa  in  and  eompeis  us  to  pay  oar  OMMiey,  and 
tbea  ccwrtrwtndlwglji  gives  hack  what  poUtteiam  oonatdsr  will 
aeooinpliaki  tfaeir  own  purpoaes.  w  are  rabtoed  not  only  of  our 
BBoney  tovt  of  o«ir  freedoea.  and  not  our  wlafaes  but  those  of  a  ruling 
bureaucracy  we  fulfilled. 

R  cannot  toe  too  enpftiaUcally  noted  at  ttota  critical  ii*nw^n4^  that 
before  Hltlar  could  assume  the  dictatorship  of  Germany,  it  was 
necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  destroy  the  sovereicntj 
of  the  ataSss.  Weak  local  wnitB  sap  potttkad  frasdom  and  invite 
dlctatorsliip.  Concentrated  central  power  ia  too  great  a  i— ~i>ta^tnn 
to  certain  t^pca  at  mtnd. 

IV.  na  THIKB  TBM 

Now  the  President's  fourth  method  for  shattering  the  provlsianB 
made  by  our  fathers  allows  the  extent  to  which  the  greed  for  power 
xxMj  capture  a  soul.  Thla  aaaumes  a  more  serious  aspect  when  we 
note  the  progressive  and  cumulative  trend  toward  the  Increase  of 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  President  jpear  after  year  during  his 
two  administrations.  Probably  no  provision  which  was  made  by 
our  fathers  for  continued  freedom  was  more  Important  f^n  the 
two-term  tradition  and  practice.  Tou  may  ask.  "Why  two  terms, 
and  If  two  why  not  three?"  Of  course,  the  two-term  limit  is  an 
arbitrary  one,  but,  having  been  set,  it  marlted  the  boundary  of 
safety,  and  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  much  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  this  final  encroachment  on  our  freedom. 

Starting  with  General  Washington,  and  continuing  with  other 
Presidents  who  had  served  two  temu.  the  tradition  has  been  loyally 
kept  and  vigorously  maintained.  Only  one  attempt  to  break  It  has 
appeared  in  our  century  and  one-half  of  history,  and  that  was  not 
for  a  continuous  service.  However,  the  third-term  yearning  seems 
to  be  a  family  trait.  So  great  Is  the  threat  to  liberty  in  this 
unprecedented  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  one 
prominent  writer  ventures  tlie  opinion  that  if  there  is  a  third 
term,  there  will  be  no  further  elections  In  the  United  States. 
While  this  opinion  may  seem  extreme,  it  at  least  calls  attention 
to  the  dangers  to  our  liberties  and  the  possibility  of  a  climax  to 
the  building  of  a  power  machine.  Certainly  no  European  dictator 
ever  controlled  an  organization  more  completely  than  the  President 
bossed  his  so-called  convention  In  Chicago  this  year,  and  his  pre- 
vious continued  silence  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  third 
term  absolutely  bound  and  gagged  every  other  potential  candidate. 

One  dislikes  to  refer  to  another  matter,  but  it  seems  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  urge  to  power  can  possess  a  man.  If  Senator 
Babxxet  correctly  quoted  President  Roosevelt  In  his  statement  be- 
fore the  convention  when  he  declared  that  Mr.  Booeevelt  author- 
IzLd  him  to  say  that  he  "had  never  had,  and  has  not  today,  any 
desire  or  purpose  to  continue  in  the  ofBce  of  President,  to  be  a 
candidate  for  tliat  office,  or  to  be  nominated  by  tlie  convention 
for  that  office."  then  the  only  comment  one  can  make  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  unique  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  either  in  this  statement  or  in  his  actions  and 
attitudes  the  whole  year  previous  to  malting  this  statement.  At 
any  rate,  his  chore  boys  did  not  so  Interpret  him.  Somebody 
seems  to  have  been  warbling  off  tune. 

However  humanitarian,  altruistic,  and  benevolent  the  planners 
of  the  first  term  of  the  New  Deal  may  seem  to  have  been,  even 
though  at  other  people's  expense,  the  ob)ectlvea  of  the  second 
term  iiave  been  very  thinly  veiled.  During  tiveae  paat  8  years, 
their  passion  for  charity  and  their  devotion  to  tne  downtrodden 
have  not  glowed  with  a  pure  flan^.  Politics,  looking  steadily 
toward  a  third  term,  has  protruded  at  every  pore. 

There  are  only  two  arguments  in  favor  of  this  unparalleled 
menace  to  our  freedom,  and  they  are  far  from  convincing.  The 
first  one  Is  our  old  friend  miergency,  found  so  useful  by  all  dic- 
tators— ancient  or  modern.  In  fact,  there  Ls  not  only  one  emer- 
gency but  two  I  do  not  refer  to  the  world  crisis  brought  about 
by  the  European  and  Asiatic  wars;  that  is  only  Interesting  as  em- 
phasizing the  real  emergencies.  Neither  do  I  refer  to  the  dootestlc 
debacle,  for  even  New  Deal  hysteria  finds  it  difficult  to  prolong 
an  emergency  beyond  7  years.  The  two  real  emergencies  are  of 
another  character  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  the  emergency  In 
the  New  Deal  party  so  severe  that  It  Is  considered  that  only  one 
man  has  any  chance  to  continue  the  party's  domination. 

The  second  emergency  Is  found  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  an  anti- 
climax There  are  some  people  who  can  never  be  less  thsn  at 
concert  pitch.  How  could  the  central  political  figure  of  the  past 
few  years  continue  in  the  limelight  in  retirement?  He  could 
neither  go  hunting  in  Africa  like  his  Illustrious  cousin,  nor  could 
he  visit  the  Kaiser  and  the  European  kings — the  Kaiser  U  not  re- 
ceiving this  year,  and  dictators  have  supplanted  kings  In  most 
countrle*.  Only  a  third  term,  which  smashes  all  traditions  and  all 
theories  and  all  practices  of  our  Ocvernment.  can  really  supply  the 
publicity  condltlona— that  Is.  a  real  emergency. 

An  emergency  situation  confronted  George  Wa.4hington  and 
pressed  him  to  serve  a  third  term,  but  he  evidently  recognised  a 
greater  threat  to  liberty  in  a  third  term  than  in  tlM)  combination 
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of  events,  ma  »*i1ou»  a^  they  were,  and  he  heroically  refused.  The 
rmciTjoncy  demand  has  been  similarly  repulsed  by  others.  Has 
nrt  ETn^land  been  meetlns:  an  emergency  and  a  momentoua  one? 
Yet  the  English  have  changed  leaders,  undoubtedly  to  their  profit. 

The  other  argument,  and  apparently  the  real  one.  Is  that  of  all 
the  130  OOO.OOO  people  In  the  United  States  there  Is  only  one  capable 
of  nillng  the  office  of  President  All  this  jwychologlcal  patter  about 
the  danger  of  an  inferiority  complex  seems  to  have  been  overdone. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  believe  that  only  one  person  In  our  great 
rountry  Is  capable  of  filling  this  position,  and  we  resent  the  Implica- 
tion The  rule  In  business  is  that  when  a  man  thinks  he  Is  Indis- 
pensable It  Is  time  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  President,  to  whom  the 
Demcxrratlc  Party  evidently  t>elongs.  could  find  there  a  galaxy  of 
able  trained  patriotic  men.  any  one  of  whom  could  be  trusted  with 
The  responsibilities  of  any  known  government.  It  is  really  fatal  to 
take  oneself  so  seriously. 

And  now  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  high-sounding  twaddle  about  the 
more  abundant  life  which  was  to  t>e  brought  to  us  by  a  planned 
erimomy  and  pinned  upon  everyone  by  act  of  Congress.  Congress 
cannot  create  a  more  abundant  life  In  any  man  any  more  than  it  can 
create  t>eauty  In  the  soul  of  a  flower,  or  an  invigorating  tang  in 
'he  heart  of  a  November  morning  The  more  abundant  life  Is  the 
product  of  a  free  spirit,  and  to  enact  laws  to  regiment  men  Into  a 
more  abundant  life  Is  not  only  a  futility  but  an  absurdity.  There 
are  more  abundant  lives  in  cottages  than  In  palaces,  and  the  saints 
who  fasted  knew  more  of  abundance  In  living  than  the  kings  who 
fea.sted 

Is  there  a  real  man  anywhere  who  would  not  rather  be  free  In  a 
hovel  than  regimented  In  a  castle'  Freedom  Is  the  very  breath  of  the 
spirit  A  man  ihould  be  free  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  to  ex- 
press them,  free  to  choose  his  own  work  so  as  to  give  substance  to 
hl.H  Ideals  free  to  Initiate  new  plans  and  to  fulfill  them,  free  to  sell 
his  services,  be  he  peasant  or  merchant,  free  to  Join  his  companions 
In  their  enterprises  or  free  to  travel  alone,  free  to  sell  his  products 
when  he  wills  and  to  whom  he  wills — free  to  l)e  a  man 

When  we  abstract  from  raen  their  freedom,  when  we  re^rlment 
them  Into  things  and  numbers,  when  we  kill  ambition  and  the  en- 
terprising spirit  we  put  an  end  to  progress,  we  ring  the  knell  on  ad- 
vancement. Even  If  we  contend  that  there  may  t>e  some  temporary 
advafvtace  to  regimentation,  the  stunting  or  curbing  of  individuality, 
initiative,  and  endeavor  is  too  large  a  price  to  pay  for  It  One 
Invention  produced  by  the  genius  of  an  untrammeled  Intellect  may 
be  of  more  advantage  than  the  labor  of  slaves  for  a  century  Free- 
dom brings  Its  own  rewards  In  material  gains,  the  spiritual  results 
are  extra  dividends  To  quench  the  spirit  is  to  rob  life  of  Its  vitality. 
Regimentation  has  never  t>ecn  the  spirit  of  this  country  in  the 
days  of  its  greatness 

It  cannot  l>e  too  strongly  emphasized,  and  we  cannot  be  too  fre- 
Quently  reminded,  that  the  freedom  to  live  our  American  way  Is  not 
ours  to  dissipate  It  Is  a  costly  treasure  held  by  us  In  trust  Having 
been  achieved  by  the  longings  and  sacrifices  and  sweat  and  blood  and 
tears  of  our  ancestors,  they  transferred  It  to  us  to  be  carefully 
guarded  and  to  be  passed  on.  In  turn,  to  our  children  and  to  their 
children  When  our  descendants  claim  their  Inheritance  not  one 
Jot  or  one  tittle  shall  l)e  missing,  but  like  the  faithful  steward, 
whom  Jesus  praised,  we  shall  deliver  to  them  their  own  with  Inter- 
est No  one  must  charge  us  with  being  dishonorable  or  delinquent, 
but  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  must  think  of  ua  as  men 
if  honesty  and  Integrity — as  we  revere  our  fathers  and  grand- 
father*— because  we.  I'ke  them,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  ourselves  In 
ordpr  that  our  children  might  enjoy  the  liberty  which  Is  the  birth- 
right and  Inheritance  of  every  American  child,  however  humble 
No  finger  of  scorn  shall  be  pointed  at  us  for  betraying  our  trtist. 
for  we  shall  stand  unmoved  and  steadfast  before  the  proflereti 
bribe,  whether  It  be  $30,000,000,000  or  30  pieces  of  silver. 

Prom  the  day  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth  to  the  present  mo- 
ment all  our  great  national  crises  have  been  concerned  with  liberty 
to  maintain  the  American  way  of  life — whether  It  was  with  Wolfe 
at  Quebec  Washington  at  Yorktown.  Grant  at  Appomattox.  Sampson 
at  Santiago.  Pershing  at  Chateau-Thierry,  or  wherever  It  might  be. 
freedom  has  been  the  issue.  Another  crisis  in  our  history  has 
arrived  This  time  the  threat  is  not  from  abroad  but  from  home, 
it  !8  insidious  and  consequently  more  dangerous,  but  the  American 
people  are  not  to  be  hoodwinked  on  that  account  They  will,  they 
mi'st.  decide  to  comlMt  any  threat  to  their  freedom  so  that  govern- 
ment by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Florence  Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19. 1940 

Mr  PATRICK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  a  lady  who  Is  kindness. 
refinement,  and  genulity.  and  whose  soft  voice,  natural  grace. 


and  abiding  culture  certainly  merit  a  point  of  reference  in  the 
RECORD  of  this  year.    She  is  Florence  McGuire  Bankhead,  the 

Wife  of  our  late  Speaker. 

All  who  know  Florence  Bankhead  love  her.  And  how  she 
adored  her  beloved  Billy!  For  the  26  years  of  her  married 
life,  she  was  his  cherished  and  constant  companion  and  the 
becoming  bouquet  of  adornment  to  the  man  she  so  loved. 

No  circle  of  association  was  so  refined  as  not  to  desire  the 
sweet  charm  of  her  presence  and  no  rural  home  was  ever  so 
humble  that  it  did  not  gladly  welcome  her  warming  com- 
panionship. 

She  is  lonesome  now  and  sheds  many  a  tear  in  the  quiet 
of  her  room.  The  stalwart  hero  of  her  life  has  gone  out 
of  it  and  that  which  yesterday  was  such  a  fine  and  noble 
companionship  is  today  but  a  rich  memory. 

So  wars  may  rage  in  the  world,  politics  may  pitch  and  toss, 
national  problems  may  vex  and  perplex,  but  I  simply  had  to 
Step  over  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  look  for  a  place  to  sit 
for  a  moment— to  sit  and  think  of  the  sweet,  sad  little  south- 
ern woman  who  so  recently  bore  a  casket  from  Washington, 
D.   C.  to  Jasper.   Ala.,   to  see   the   body   of   Billy   Bankhead. 

her  Billy.  wTapped  in  the  yellow  soil  of  Alabama  which  he 
loved  so  much  and  so  well. 
I  thank  you. 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF   NEW  JEFSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  A    REED 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Fundamental  Issue."  by  Thomas  A. 
Reed.  This  is  a  brief  against  the  third  term,  as  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  friend  and  associate.  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt.  of 
New  Jersey,  former  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Fundamintal  ISAtn— A  Brief  Against  the  Third  Term 

(By  Thomas  A  Reed) 
"To  indulge  In  such  a  fantastic  Idea  of  my  own  Individual  im- 
portance would  be  to  betray  the  common  hope  and  the  common 
cause  that  has  brought  us  all  together  this  year  A  great  man 
<Woodrow  Wilson)  left  a  watchword  that  wp  can  well  repeat- 
•There  la  no  Indispensable  man  '  But  there  are  Indlspx-nsable  prin- 
ciples without  which  government  cannot  serve  Its  purpose  "— 
Prankim  D  Roosevelt  in  an  address  to  the  Republicans  for  Roose- 
velt Le-igue,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  November  5.  1932. 

THE    THIRD    TERM— THE     rUNDAMENTAL     ISSUE INTRODUCTION 

The  issue  defined 
For  tlie  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  a  major  political 
party  has  nominated  a  man  for  a  third  consecutive  term  as  Presi- 
dent. On  the  only  otlier  occasions  on  which  a  determined  drive 
btu  been  made  for  a  third  term— Grant  In  1880  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In  1912— nomination  was  refused  by  the  Republican 
Party.  Although  Theodore  Roosevelt  ran  In  1912  on  the  Progres- 
sive ticket,  the  circumstances  of  the  three-cornered  race  Insured 
hla  defeat  irrespective  of  the  third-term  Issue  Moreover  neither 
Grant  nor  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate  for  a  third  succes- 
sive term.  They  had  each  been  out  of  office  for  4  years  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  nominate  them  for  a  third  term  Thev  were 
at  the  time  simple  private  citizens  with  none  of  the  vast  power  of 
the  Presidential  office  behind  them:  and  while  they  might  be 
charged  with  overambltlon.  their  candidacies  represented  no  such 
threat  to  republican  lnstltu;lons  as  the  effort  of  a  President  In 
oflic*  to  get  himself  a  third  term.  For  the  first  time,  therefore  the 
American  people  are  squarely  faced  In  a  Presidential  election  with 
the  IneKapable  question.  Shall  we  permit  a  President  who  baa 
already  had  two  terms  to  succeed  hlmselX? 
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TWs  lasue  abould  be  settled  as  far  as  possible  without  reference  to 
personalities  Like  that  Involved  In  the  Court-pftcklng  bill,  tt 
transcends  all  temporary,  parttaan.  or  personal  oonskleratlons.  The 
"»•**«■  »t  stake  Is  the  preserratlon  of  our  democratic  way  of  Ufe 
and  our  republican  forai  of  govanxment.  If  tbeee  are  theatened  by 
giving  s  President  a  third  term,  then  no  President  should  ever'  be 
elected  to  a  third  term  Irreepectlve  of  his  qualifications  or  his  lade 
of  them.  It  would  be  equally  dlautrous  under  such  circumstances 
to  break  down  the  tradition  that  two  terms  is  enough  for  the  honest 
ambition  of  any  man.  by  electing  a  Washington  or  a  Jefferson  or  a 
RoosereK.     It   Is   the   moral    bar  to   Indefinite   self -perpetuation   of 

Presidents  In  office,  as  It  was  the  moral  bar  to  tampering  with  the 
judiciary,  which  It  is  ImporUnt  to  preserve  The  better  the  osten- 
sible motive  for  removing  it.  the  more  dangerously  insldknu  Is  the 
attack. 

The  proper  infiuenee  of  tradition 
The  people  will  not  deckle  against  the  third  term  mer«ly  on  the 
basis  of  tradlUon.  There  are  times  when  traditions  have  to  bo 
violated  dellt>erately  In  the  Interest  of  tbe  public  good.  A  people 
wlM>  bave  acquiesced  In  sucli  tireaks  wltb  tradition  as  tl5.OO0.0O0.000 
preparedness  appropriations  and  peacetime  conscrlpUon  wiU  not 
heslUte  to  repudiate  the  third-term  tradlUon  unless  It  has  some- 
thing else  than  antiquity  to  recommend  It  The  third-term  tradl- 
Uax,  however,  has  behind  It  the  unlXonn  practice  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  tbe  considered  opinions  of  our  leading  statesmen,  and  the  re- 
peated action  of  legislative  bodies  and  party  conventions.  So 
unanimous  has  been  adherence  to  It  that  the  voice  of  no  responsible 
put>Uc  man  has  ever  been  raised  sf^Onst  It  to  thU  hour  except  under 
clrcumstanoes  which  suggest  the  Influence  of  personal  or  party 
advantage.  Departure  from  such  a  tradition  requires  serious  Justifi- 
cation. All  wlil  agree  that  it  sbould  not  be  abandoned  merely  at 
the  desire  of  an  Individual  or  under  the  influence  of  pa  filing  public 
excitement. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  argue  the  third-term  Issue  on  its  merlta. 
without  reaort  to  peraonalitlea.  testing  the  validity  of  the  anti-third- 
term  tradition  in  the  ilfht  at  the  existing  situation. 

We  should  not  permit  a  President  who  has  already  had  two  terms 
to  succeed  tilmself.  liecause: 

A.  The  repudiation  of  the  unwritten  law  limiting  the  reeliglblUty 
of  a  President  to  a  second  term  would  seriously  menace  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  republican  system  of  government. 

I.  The  President  has  developed  an  increasing  power  to  perpettiate 
himself  in  office:  The  power  of  a  President,  by  the  vise  of  his  au- 
thority, patronage,  and  prestige,  to  promote  his  own  reelection, 
has  been  reoogniaed  from  the  beginning.  Washington  clearly  could 
have  been  reelected  as  long  as  he  would  have  been  willing  to  serve. 
All  students  of  history  would  agree  with  Claude  Bowers.  Ambassador 
to  Spain  and  Cliiie  under  the  present  administrauou,  concerplB;; 
Jefferson : 

"By  the  mere  nodding  of  his  head,  by  silence  even,  he  could 
have  been  elected  for  a  third  term.  Legislatures  were  askilng  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  friends  were  importuning  Mm  to 
remain  at  the  helm."  ^ 

Jefferson's  own  opinion  was  most  clearly  voiced  in  tiis  letter  to 
the  Vermont  Legislature.  Decemter  10,  1807: 

'"Hiat  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period.  Is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination 
to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  i>e  not  fixed  by  ti^  Con- 
stitution, or  supplied  by  practk:«.  h><i  office,  nominally  for  years, 
wlii.  In  fact,  beccnne  for  life;  and  history  shows  bow  easily  ttiat 
degenerates  into  an  Inherttanoe.  Believing  that  a  representative 
government,  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election,  Is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  hi^ypiness  to  mankind.  I  feel  It  a 
duty  to  do  no  act  which  sliall  essentially  Impair  that  principle; 
and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who.  disregarding  the  sound 
precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the  first 
example  of  prolongation  bejrond  the  second  term  of  office." ' 

The  Idea  has  been  vigorously  cultivated  by  third-term  apcriogists 
that  Jefferson  was  willing  to  consider  a  third  term  under  certain 
conditions.  The  quotation  used  as  the  basis  for  this  claim  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  to  John  Taylor,  January  6,  1805.  Pull 
quotation  of  the  passsge  will  set  at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  Jefferson's  opposition  to  a  third  term. 

"My  opinion  originally  was  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  snould  have  been  elected  for  7  years,  and  forever  ineilgibie 
afterwards.  I  have  since  beoocne  sensible  that  7  years  is  too  long 
to  be  Irremovable,  and  that  there  should  be  a  peaceable  way  of 
withdrawing  a  man  In  midway  who  is  doing  wrong.  Tiie  service  for 
8  years,  with  a  power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first  4.  comes 
nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by  experience,  and  it  is  In 
adherence  to  that  tiiat  I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  my 
second  term  The  danger  is  that  the  indulgence  and  attachments 
of  the  people  will  keep  s  man  in  the  ciiair  after  he  becomes  a 
dotard,  that  reelection  tnrough  life  sliall  twcome  habitual,  and 
election  for  life  follow  that.    General  Washington  set  the  ^ympif^ 


'Claude  O  Bowers:  Jefferson  In  Power,  p.  47S,  Houghton  MlllUn 
Oo .  Boston.  19S6. 

*The  Writings  of  "niomas  Jefferson,  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Meaortai  ftasoristlnn.  vol.  XVX,  pp.  aa»-aM. 
Waahiagton,  O.  C  ISOi. 


or  voiuatary  retirement  after  8  years.      I  aliall  foUow  tt.      a«ni   » 
few  more  precedenu  will  oppose  the  obstacle  o*  habit  to  anyoDS 

after  awhile  who  shall  entteaver  to  extend  his  tarn.  Perhaps  it 
may  beget  a  disposition  to  esUbllsh  it  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  beUev«  I  am  doing  right  tberefocv  in  pursulos  my 
principle.  I  had  determined  to  declare  my  intention,  but  I  have 
consented  to  toe  silent  on  the  oplnton  of  frtends,  who  think  It  best 
not  to  put  a  continuance  out  of  my  power  in  defiance  of  all  circum- 
stances. There  Is,  however,  but  one  drctimsUnce  whkJh  oouki 
engage  my  aoqulescenoe  in  another  election;  to  wit.  such  a  division 
about  a  successor,  as  might  bring  in  a  monarchist.  But  that  ctr- 
cumstanoe  Is  impossible.  WiUle,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  formal 
declaration  to  the  public  of  my  purpose.  I  have  freely  let  It  be 
understood  In  private  conversation.  In  this  I  am  persuaded  your- 
self and  my  frtends  generaUy  wlU  approve  of  my  views." « 

This  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  devlaUon  from  the  anU- 
thlrd-term  principle  wiilch  he  so  strongly  advocated  In  doaens  of 
letters  on  the  subject.  Toward  the  dose  of  his  life  he  wroU  in 
his  autobiography: 

"The  example  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  at  public  opinion,  that  the 
principle  is  salutary,  have  given  It  in  practice  the  force  of  prece- 
dent and  usage:  Insomuch  that  should  a  Presklent  consent  to  be 
a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trtist  he  would  be  rejected  on 
this  denM}nstratlon  of  ambitious  views."* 

At  a  later  period  Grover  Cleveland  exprsMed  very  effectively  the 
power  of  the  President  to  secure  his  own  reelection  inherent  In 
"the  patronage  of  this  great  offloe,  the  alluremento  of  power,  the 
tempUUons  to  retain  public  place  once  gained,  and,  mora  t*»yn 
all.  the  avallabUlty  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent  when  a  horde 
of  offlcehoUters.  with  a  aeai  born  of  benefita  received  and  fosteied 
by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money 
and  trained  political  service."* 

Today,  moreover,  the  power  of  the  President  to  perpetuate  him- 
self in  office  U  more  apparent  than  ever.  It  la  practically  Im- 
possible to  refuse  a  Prealdent  a  reixmlnatton  if  he  wishes  it  Of 
the  last  10  Presldenta.  i— Harding-^dled  in  the  oourae  at  hls'flrat 
term.  Of  tto»  remaining  9.  8— Cleveland.  Harrison,  McKlnlSTi 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft.  WUson.  CooUdge,  and  Franklin  D.  Rooas- 
velt — were  renominated,  the  last  for  S  suooeaslve  terms.  Five  o< 
the  eight  actually  were  reelected  while  In  oOoe. 

The  events  of  the  Democratic  convention  In  Chieago  amply  illus- 
trate the  power  of  a  President  not  only  to  force  his  own  nomina- 
tion but,  against  voclfoxnis  protests  of  a  large  proportion  o(  the 
delegates,  compel  the  selection  of  his  ciiolce  of  a  suooeesor  For  the 
only  essential  fxmction  of  the  Vice  President  Is  to  provide  a  suc- 
cessor for  the  President. 

The  reasons  for  this  tendency  to  renominate  and  rocloct  Presi- 
dents are: 

a.  The  use  of  patronage  and  other  sources  of  Influenos  now  as 
we  shaU  see,  greaUy  extended.  Senator  Oboikx  W.  Noaais  speaking 
in  support  of  tlis  La  Foilette  antl-thlrd-term  resolution  Pebruarr 
7.  1938.  said:  ' 

"He  does  not  have  to  be,  but  if  he  wants  to  be,  the  Presldant 
Is  at  the  head  of  the  machine  that  is  in  power;  he  Is  at  the  head 
of  the  one  that  has  the  entire  country  within  its  grasp,  within  Its 
grip,  and  can,  through  the  power  that  he  possesses,  using  the  ^^««^|ftis 
who  are  under  lUm  and  who  range  down  to  the  lowest  on  the  list, 
round  up  delegates;  he  can  control  conventions  as  no  other  »wn  on 
earth  can  control  them.  We  know  that  to  be  true.  •  •  •  He 
nominates  himself  by  using  the  instnunentallty  that  the  law  glvee 
him  on  account  of  his  position."* 

b  The  certainty  faced  by  a  party  of  weakening  Its  chances  of 
victory  if  It  casts  a  reflection  on  Its  own  administration  by  refusing 
to  renominate  Its  leader  and  President. 

c.  The  inability,  strongly  demonstrated  in  the  past  4  years,  of 
other  leaders  to  build  themselves  up  to  presidential  rank  in  the 
public  eye  In  the  face  of  a  President  seeking  a  renominatlon.  To 
put  a  blight  on  other  candidates  within  his  party  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  President  to  remain  silent  as  to  his  own  In- 
tentions. 

n.  The  tendency  of  Presidents  to  "play  politics"  in  their  first 
term  in  the  hope  of  securing  reelection  will  be  extended  to  the 
second  and  succeeding  terms.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  effects  upon  Presidential  policy  of  the  hope  of  even  a  single 
reelection.  Powerful  temptations  exist  to  placate  special  Interests 
and  pressure  groups,  to  cement  the  friendship  of  influential  leaders 
by  the  use  of  patronage  and  other  favors,  and  to  settle  great 
problems  with  an  eye  to  political  expediency  rather  than  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  the  people.  This  attitude  is  shared  by  a 
multitude  of  partisan  office  holders  influenced,  to  use  Cleveland's 
words,  by  "benefits  received"  and  "the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come." 
The  efficiency  of  the  Government  Is  hampered  by  their  absorption 
in  securing  the  succession  of  their  leader  upon  wlioee  reelection 
their  own  fortunes  depend. 


•  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  66-68. 

«The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  published  by  the  order  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library.  H.  A.  Washington, 
■dltor,  vol.  I.  p  80.  Derby  and  Jackson,  New  York.  1860. 

^In  a  letter  dated  Albany.  N.  T.,  August  18.  1884.  aooeptlng  the 
nomlnatloD  for  Prosldent.  UetUn  and  Artdwses  of  Orover  Cleve- 
land. No.  11.  p.  62.  edited  by  Albert  XUery  Betsh.  the  Unit  Book 
Publishing  Co..  Mew  York.  1800. 

•  CowoaasBUWAi.  Rroen.  voL  00,  p.  3830. 
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The  first  great  foreign  critic  of  our  institutions.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  had  this  to  mj  in  1831 : 

"Intrigue  and  corruption  are  tbe  naturml  defect*  at  elective  rot- 
emment:  but  when  the  head  of  the  state  can  be  reelected  theae 
evUa  nae  to  a  great  height,  and  compromise  the  very  existence  of 
the  country.  Wben  a  simple  candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  Intrigue, 
his  maneuvers  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere: 
but  when  the  chief  magistrate  enters  the  lists,  he  borrows  the 
strength  of  the  government  for  his  own  purposes.  In  the  formor 
case  the  fecbie  resources  of  an  Individual  are  In  action;  In  the  latter, 
the  state  itself,  with  all  Its  Immense  Influence,  is  busied  In  the 
work  of  corruption  and  cabal.  The  private  citizen,  who  employs 
the  nooet  immoral  practices  to  acquire  power,  can  only  act  in  a 
manner  indirecUy  prejudicial  to  the  public  prosperity.  But  If  the 
representative  of  the  executive  descends  into  the  combat,  the  cares 
of  gotemment  dwindle  into  second-rate  Importance,  and  the  gucceKS 
of  his  election  is  his  first  concern.  All  laws  and  all  the  negotiations 
he  undertakes  are  to  him  nothing  more  than  electioneering 
schemes:  places  beconie  the  reward  of  services  rendered,  not  to  the 
nation,  but  to  its  chief:  and  the  Influence  of  the  government,  If 
not  injurious  to  the  country,  Is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial  to  the 
community  for  which  it  was  created."' 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  played  a  large  part  In  the 
widespread  support  which  has  been  given  "by  ixreU- informed  public 
men  to  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  limit  the  President  to 
one  term  of  0  years.  The  present  argument  is  not  concerned  with 
the  merits  of  this  proposal,  but  the  per9lstence  and  vigor  with  which 
It  has  been  advocated  to  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  reeligibillty 
which  destruction  of  the  two-term  tradition  would  multiply.  It 
Should  be  noted  therefore  that  amendments  to  this  general  effect 
were  recommended  to  Congress  six  times  by  President  Jackson 
(183»34).  and  by  Harrison  (1841).  Johnson  (1865).  and  Hayes 
(1877). 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy  provided  a  single  6-year 
term  for  its  president. 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  He  and  the  vice  president  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  6  years,  but  the  president  shall 
not  be  reeliglble." ' 

Cleveland  completed  the  quotation  from  his  letter  of  acceptance 
already  referred  to  with  the  words: 

"We  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  reelection 
a  most  serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent 
action  which  must  characterize  a  government  by  the  people." 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1912  favored  a  single  term  amend- 
ment an^  one  actually  passed  the  Senate  47  to  23  duirlng  the  short 
session  ended  March  4.  1913  ' 

A  peculiarly  persuasive  statement  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
William  Howard  Taft  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1915: 

"I  am  strongly  Inclined  to  the  view  that  It  would  have  been  a 
wiser  provision,  as  It  was  at  one  time  voted  In  the  convention. 
to  make  the  term  of  the  President  6  or  7  years,  and  render  him 
ineligible  thereafter.  Such  a  change  would  give  to  the  Executive 
greater  courage  and  independence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  absorbing  and  diverting  interest  In  the  reelection  of  the 
incumbent,  taken  by  those  Federal  civil  servants  who  regard  their 
own  tenure  as  dependent  upon  his.  wotild  disappear  and  the 
efficiency  of  administration  in  the  last  18  months  of  the  term 
would  be  maintained."  ■* 

The  abrogation  of  the  two-term  rule  would  have  the  effect  of 
continuing  and  multiplying  these  evils  through  each  successive 
term  to  which  a  President  might  be  elected. 

III.  The  President's  control  over  the  Judiciary  would  be  strength- 
ened: The  Constitution  seeks  to  protect  the  Independence  and 
Impartiality  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  by  providing  a  life  tenure 
for  them.  As  against  a  President  holding  office  for  4  or  even  8 
y*ars.  this  is  a  fair  measure  of  protection  and  no  one  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  better.  Seven  and  one-half  years,  however,  have 
proved  long  enough  for  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  to  change 
the  complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  even  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  in  general. 

•Even  during  the  74  years  of  the  present  administration,  five 
new  Judges  have  been  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  some 
55  percent  of  the  Judges  of  the  lower  courts  have  been  appointed 
to  such  courts  "  ■> 

To  extend  the  term  of  the  President  to  12  years,  therefore,  is 
to  provide  in  another  manner  than  that  stiggested  in  1937.  but 
effectively  nevertheless,  for  packing  the  courts  with  Judges  com- 
mitted to  the  particular  social,  economic,  and  legal  philosophy 
advocated  by  a  President  whow  powers  of  self-perpetuation  In 
office  may  actually  prevent  a  free  expression  of  public  opinion  on 
his  policies. 

r7  Not  only  Ls  a  third  term  dangeroxis  in  itself  but  a  breach 
of  the  two-term  rule  would  remove   the  only  existing  protection 

'D?mocracy  in  Americm.  vol.  I.  pp.  135-136.  the  Cblonial  Presa. 
New  York.  1900. 

•Art    II.  sec    1  (1). 

•  CoNcaBsnoMAi.  Racoao.  6ad  Cong..  3d  seas^  toL  49,  part  8.  1913 
pp    241»-a420. 

••  WilUam  Howard  Taft :  Otir  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers,  p  4. 
Columbia  University  Press.  New  York. 

"  WlUlam  b:  Masterson.  profevor  of  law.  Temple  University,  befcv* 
a  hearing  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judl^ary  on 
8.  J.  Rea.  15  and  289,  September  13,  1940. 


against  indefinite  reeligibillty:  To  fully  understand  the  force  of 
this  statement  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  history  of  the 
two-term  rule. 

a.  The  Convention  of  1787:  The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  at  first  was  of  a  mind  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by 
the  Congress  for  a  term  of  7  years  without  reeligibillty.  When, 
however,  it  hit  upon  the  device  of  the  electoral  college  which  was 
supposed  to  remove  the  choice  of  the  President  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  it  was  Induced  to  accept  the  Idea  of  the  4-year  term  with 
no  limitation  on  reeligibillty.  If  the  members  of  the  Convention 
had  realized  that  the  electoral  college  would  become  simply  a 
recording  device  they  would  In  all  probability  not  have  left  the 
gateway  to  self  {perpetuation  In  office  wide  op>en. 

"Had  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  dreamed  of 
the  enormous  patronage  and  money  which  would  eventually  be  at 
his  disposal  and  that  he  would  appeal  directly  to  the  entire  popu- 
lace for  election  to  office,  the  discussion.  In  my  opinion,  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  a  very  different  tvirn  and  twth  his  powers 
and  length  of  service  would  have  been  further  curtailed."  " 

b.  The  precedent  set  by  Washington  and  other  early  Presidents: 
It  was.  however,  left  open,  until  closed  by  the  action  of  Washington. 
followed  by  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe.  In  retiring  to  private 

life  after  two  terms.  Supported  by  the  cogent  pen  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  two-term  tradition  thus  Ijecame  an  unwritten  addition  to 
the  Constitution. 

"The  example  of  Washington,  which  has  been  followed  by  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Monroe,  has  forever  determined  that  no  President 
shall  t>e  more  than  once  reelected.  The  principle  Is  now  become  as 
sacred  as  If  It  were  written  In  the  Ccnstltutlon."  ^ 

c.  Continuous  adherence  to  the  unwritten  law:  No  President  has 
since  attempted  to  secure  a  third  consecutive  term  until  the 
current  contest 

1.  Grant:  Grant  toyed  with  the  Idea  toward  the  end  of  his 
second  term.  A  letter  written  May  29,  1875,  to  Gen  Harry  White, 
president  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  a  bid  for  the  third  term. 

"Now  for  the  third  term.  I  do  not  want  It  any  more  than  I  did 
the  first.  •  •  •  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  If  It  were 
tendered,  un'ess  It  should  come  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
make  it  an  Imperative  duty,  clrcxunstances  not  likely  to  arise."  '♦ 

This  met,  however,  with  no  favorable  response. 

2.  Springer  resolution.  1875:  In  the  following  December  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by  William 
Springer.  Democrat  of  Illinois: 

That  In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent  established 
by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  In  retir- 
ing from  the  presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become 
by  universal  concurrence  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  woulJ 
be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  oiu*  free  institu- 
tions."" 

The  vote  was  234  to  18.  70  out  of  88  Republlcsms  present — includ- 
ing James  A.  Garfield — voting  in  the  affirmative. 

3.  Democratic  platform.  1896:  This  platform  carried  this  plank: 
"We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  visage  of  100  y.-ars.  and  sanctioned  by  the 
examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded  and  have 
maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man  should  Xx  eligible  for  a 
third  term  of  the  Presidential  office."  '•« 

4.  McKlnley,  1901:  Early  In  his  second  term,  William  McKinley 
made  this  admirably  specific  declaration: 

"I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  ijeen  made. 
•  •  •  I  will  say  now.  once  for  all,  expressing  a  long-settled 
conviction,  that  I  not  only  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term,  but  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  it  if  it  were 
tendered  me  "  " 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1904  and  1907:  On  the  evening  of  his 
election.  Novemljer  8.  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  plain  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  succeed  himself  In  1909: 

"On  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  3'i  years  and  that 
34  years  constitutes  my  first  term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits 
the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the 
form,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accent 
another  nominaUon."  ••  *^ 

Toward  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  wrote  an  Omaha  paper 
'You  are  authorlz<>d  to  state  that  I  will  not  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States     There  are  no  strings 
to  this  statement.    I  mean  it  "  ^ 

h.IH^.'t*'i.*^lH  ',"  J^'iJf^  ""  interval  of  private  life,  he  again 
became  a  candidate  for  President,  does  not  diminish  the  signlfioance 

SepU-^^rT^S^  Adams,  eminent  historian,  before  Hearing,  Ibld^ 

.  ""^/mr*^^  °^  •^*""  Buchanan,  collected  and  edited   by  John 

^!^   **^'"L^°'  ^-  P  ^®  ^  ^  Upplncott  Co  ,  Philadelphia 

n™.5?t       w.^°''^-    ^""^'T^    °^    ^»»«    Presidency,    pp     360-361, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,   1898.  ^w-ou*, 

"CoFfcarsiioNAi.  Record.  44th  Cong..  1st  seas.,  vol.  IV.  part  I  p.  228 
Deoemoer  15,  1875. 

Oo"  wiJi  Yofk°^24^^"°''^  ^^^  Platforms,  p.  186.  the  MacMlllan 

ii^^c.'^N:;?^;rkT^9'^'"*  ""^^  ^•^^  p  «^=  «--'-'•«•  ^^- 

"New  York  Times.  November  9.  1904 

t^Tf^  Stanwood:   The  History  of  the  Presidency,  1897-1909 
p.  140.  Houghton  Mifflin.  Boston.  1912. 
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am^horu^"^  *°  ^^  ^^  P°^^"  °'  ^^  "^""^  ^  perpetuate  his  own 

«i*^.r,*^^'*r  t'?''  *^f  ¥  '^"'**«  »*solutlon.  1928:  Wilson  was  too 
111  in  1920  for  his  reelection  for  a  third  term  even  to  be  considered 
Coolldge  puzzled  the  country  with  a  cryptic.  "I  do  not  choose  to 
run  in  1928."  which  only  those  familiar  with  the  New  Eneland 
vernacular  knew  to  be  a  specific  refusal  Six  months  later  the 
Senate  adopted  the  La  Follette  resolution,  56^26 

^Jif^y\°\^Z^  J^^,  '  k'"  **"**  '*°"*  °'  ^^^  ^^"""^^  t^«^  the  precedent 
established  by  Wafhington  and  other  Pre.sidents  of  the  United 
States  m  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second 
term  has  become  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
honored  cusu.m  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  frauEht  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions."*' 

A  rule  so  specific,  obeyed  without  question  for  a  centurv  and  a 
half,  cannot  be  partially  broken.  It  must  either  be  preserved  or 
lost  altogether  Its  very  antiquity  and  the  sanctity  which  has 
surrounded  It  makes  Its  breach  significant. 

"If  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  two-term  tradition,  we  shall  have 
no  tiadltion.  One  election  for  a  third  term  will  not  set  or  estab- 
lish a  three-term  precedent.  The  door  would  now  be  wide  open 
and  incumbents  would  be  at  Uberty  to  stand  for  any  number  of 
reelections  "  " 

*J*°  w"^  ^^^  ^°*^  '"^  *  t^""**  **"°  ®"^  »*^^*  his  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  afterward  he  wUl  vote  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
legally  restricting  reeligibillty.  The  election  of  a  third-term  Presi- 
dent, by  putting  the  fjeople  on  record  In  favor  of  a  third  term  will 
fatally  ob.struct  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment. 

V  All  the  conditions  relating  to  the  office  of  President  which  have 
led  statesmen  and  patriots  for  150  years  to  Insist  on  limiting  re- 
eligibillty to  a  single  successive  term  exist  today  In  unprecedented 
proportions 

a  Oovernmenta!  systems  hostile  to  democracy  dominate  a  large 
part  of  the  world  and  seek  to  dominate  the  rest  by  force  of  arms 
and  Insidious  "fifth  column"  penetration.  Though  at  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  monarchy  and  monarchlstlc  Ideas  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  civilized  world,  distance — which  meant  something  in  the  davs  of 
sailing  ships— relieved  the  infant  Nation  from  serious  external  pres- 
sure. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  autocratic  notions  of  govern- 
ment were  put  on  the  defensive  in  Europe,  and  they  remained  so 
until  after  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  in  1918  For  a  century  or 
more  the  United  States  was  the  exponent  of  a  political  philosophy 
constantly  on  the  ascendant.  The  voices  raised  against  democracy 
by  the  apologists  for  the  lingering  autocracies  of  central  Europe 
raised  no  new  echoes  in  this  country.  The  underlying  premises  of 
popular  government  .seemed  to  be  unshakable.  Jefferson's  prefer- 
ence for  rotation  in  the  Presidency  and  other  offices  had  a  backward 
squint  at  George  III  and  the  colonial  governors  But  when  the 
Springer  resolution  in  1875  spoke  of  the  third  term  as  "fraught  with 
peril  to  our  Institutions."  it  contemplated  only  such  dangers  as 
might  arise  at  any  time  In  any  state  from  the  unbridled  ambition 
of  Its  executive.  There  was  no  world  movement  against  democracy, 
no  undermining  "fifth  columnists,"  no  competing  phllo.sophles 
When  the  La  PoUette  resolution  repeated  the  same  language  In  1928 
we  were  equally  confident  that  the  most  we  might  have  to  contend 
with  would  lie  the  unrestrained  love  of  power  cf  some  hypothetical 
individual. 

Today  the  situation  has  wholly  changed.  We  are  threatened 
from  within  and  without  by  rival  theories  of  government  supported 
by  extensive  prrp.ig.qnda  and  prodigious  military  force.  We  have  to 
look  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  our  republican  form  of 
government  not  merely  by  billions  appropriated  for  tanks,  planes. 
and  ships,  but  by  considered  refusal  to  abate  any  of  its  principles. 

"•  •  *  at  this  time,  when  dictatorships  are  in  the  ascendancy. 
when  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  willingly  surrendering 
their  freedom  for  a  minimum  of  security,  when  millions  are  con- 
stantly yielding  to  self -constituted  authority,  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  principles  assumes  an  Importance 
which  it  never  had  before."  ° 

Quite  apart  from  any  speculation  as  to  whether  the  opportunities 
cf  a  third  term  would  be  abused  by  President  Roosevelt,  they  might 
be  abused  by  a  successor  more  ambitious  and  less  scrupulous  than 
he.  Dictatorship  u  in  the  wind;  we  must  not  destroy  such  ele- 
mentary protections  as  we  now  have  against  it 

The  powers  of  the  President  have  been  increased  to  a  point  where 
they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  of  tlie  European  dictators. 
The  balance  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  has  been  overthrown  by  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion by  Congress  of  many  of  its  powers.  The  President  has  com- 
plete command  not  only  over  foreign  policy  and  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  over  the  currency,  the  tariff,  commerce.  Industry,  and 
labor  All  that  is  needed  to  bring  al>out  a  dictatorship  In  the 
United  States  is  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  term  of  the 
President,  the  first  step  toward  which  is  the  breaking  down  of  the 
two-term  tradition. 

The  process  by  which  dictatorship  Is  achieved  is  well  Illustrated 
in  a  prophetic  statement  wTltten  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess,  famed 
Columbia  University  political  scientist,  in  1912: 

*"  CoNCtKssiowAL  RECORD.  70th  Cong.,  vol  69,  pt.  2.  1928,  p.  2253, 
Res    128 

^  William  E   Masterson,  op.  dt. 

*^  William  Mather  Lewis,  president  of  Lafayette  CoUege,  laefore 
hearing,  op  clt  .  September  5,  1940. 
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w  ,®i"***°^    should    rid    themselves    of    the    dangerous    American 

f  iVr?"  w  *^^*  *^**  happened  to  Etiropean  states  in  the  coun-« 

or  their  history   and   development   could  by  no  possibility   happen 

"Comw  along  a  strenuous,  vigorous,  ambitious,  and  self-confident 
personality  who  proclaims  himself  the  tribune  of  the  people  and 
seeks  to  rally  around  himself  as  a  nucleus  of  a  new  kind  of  or- 
ganization of  the  people,  as  he  calls  them,  but  In  reality  always 
the  more  adventurous  part  of  the  people,  and  he  appeals  to  th.» 
people  to  ride  down  their  representative  institutions  and  to  Uke 
things  into  their  own  hands,  which  always  means  practically  to 
give   things  into  his  own   hands,   as   their  self -representative       This 

^^t^'sm.  Bonapartlsm.  This  is  the  way  it  always  comes  out."  » 
Proci/  !  means  of  influencuig  the  electorate  available  to  the 
President  have  been  enormously  increased.  Modern  improve- 
ments in  means  of  communication  and  the  multlpUcaUon  of  the 
functions    of    the    Federal    Government    have    placed    in   the    hancS 

^w.r?^'''*'"'-  l'}'l  '»  disposed  to  use  them^  sources  of  jKdmSj 
power  unsuspected  by  our  forefathers,  »~»»"i.«m 

1  Improved  communications:  In  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  such  political  maneuvers  as  were  undertaken  from  the 
National  Capital  were  by  meesenger  or  letter  It  took  4  or  5  davs 
to  make  the  Journey  by  land  from  Washington  to  New  York  atid 
twice  that  from  Washington  to  Boston,  The  area  and  population 
of  the  country  was  smaller  than  today,  but  It  was  much  less  acceasl- 
tio  t  ,  ^  country  has  grown  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  telephone  have  made  It  easier  for  the  President  t?  reach  the 
people  Today  the  radio  permits  him  to  sit  at  case  In  the  White 
House  and  talk  with  the  people  at  their  own  firesides  throughout 
ine  country      And  under  our  present  communications  system  be 

n^?an°i'?r?»r*'*.P*^'i'^°"'''^'      ^''^^P*     '"     ^^^    h*"**     Of     polltiCSl     Cam- 

pa  gn  all  the  time  he  desires  over  all  networks  at  the  most  favor- 
able  hours  of  the  day  or  night  It  Is  true  that  responsible  members 
of  th°  opposition  are  also  allowed  time  for  reply.  It  is  not  enough 
however  to  have  the  freedom  of  a  network  to  get  a  radio  audience* 
The  prestige  of  the  Presidential  office  has  an  unequaled  influence 
in  Inducing  millions  to  become  active  listeners.  There  Is  In  these 
h^'^  "°  ."^-^'^'■'J'^^'^'e  interval  between   the  Presidents  purpose  and 

2.  Prodigious  increase  In  number  of  civil  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Nothing  but  estimates  of  the  number  of  civil 
employees  are  available  prior  to  1883  when  the  Congress  adooted 
the  first  clvll-servlce  law  It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  simplicity  of  government  in  the  early  years 

"Contemporary  records  reveal  that  our  National  Government 
started  off  in  1789  with  only  some  300  officers  and  employees  and 
that  11  years  later,  when  the  new  Capitol,  on  the  Potomac'  was 
occupied  the  total  force  of  office  clerks  transported  thither  'from 
Philadelphia  numbered  exactly  54  "  " 

By  1800  the  nunib;r  of  civil  employees  had  probably  increased 
to  at)out  1.000  •■ 

•Indeed,  in  1823.  •  •  •  the  aggregate  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  throughout 
the  country  was  less  than  10,000  " »  Even  by  1830  the  number 
was  still  not  in  excess  of  20,000.="  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  (p.  16)  gives  the  number 
of  civil  employees  in  1883  as  110.000.  On  June  30  of  this  year  It 
was  1.011.066."  It  is  true  that  while  the  number  of  civil  oervants 
has  been  growing  the  population  has  grown  also,  but  not  so  fast 
The  relation  of  employees  to  population  at  certain  significant  points 
in  the  development  of  the  third-term  tradition  is  expressed  in  the 
following  table: 


Date 

Significance  in  dpvplopment  of 
tradition 

Number  of 

civil  cm- 

ployeo.s  of 

executive 

dei»art- 

meuts 

Popiilsiion 

ofcnntinen- 

lal  Initeii 

States  last 

|>re<'edinK 

crnsus  > 

Persons 
per  civil 
employee 

1T«0 

IHItf) 
1M23 

IWO 
1896 

Washington  hocamo  PrPsiioDt 

Jfffcrsipn  lioctifin'  I'n-sidi'nt            . . . 
'rradition  <i<>li<lifl«(l  at  close  of  Mon- 

r<x-'s  second  term 

Omnt  third  U-rm  try  of  IKSO 
Demfxratic    piatfomi    prooounce- 

mcnt      

300 
1.000 

10.000 
110.000 

I7R.000 

MO.  (MO 

672.000 

1.011,000 

3.  929.  (K)0 
5.30ti.0U0 

9.  ««8,  noo 

80.  IM.  000 

«Z  947,  000 

l(i.<L  710.(100 

122.  77  .S.  000 

>  132.  210.  000 

13,  om 

6,30H 
VA 

Itt2S 
\VS3 
IMO 

IjiKiillette  rpSMlutlon 

IftS 

KooM-velt  ixTame  I'rrnident 

214 

Kouscvrlt  runs  for  third  lerm „ 

130 

'  Fifteenth  U  S.  renstti,  UflO,  JabJe  2, 

>  From  Circulation  Stat^itMnt  L°DJle<^6tates  Money,  July  31,  IMO,  Department  (A 
the  Treasury.  Form  1028. 


**  From  a  letter  to  Congressman  Oillett.  as  quoted  in  article  by  A. 
Maurice  Low.  in  Harpers  Weekly,  May  11,  1912. 

**  F.  A.  Ogg  and  P.  O.  Ray.  Introduction  to  Amertcan  Government, 
fifth  edition,  p.  312.    D.  Appleton  Century  Co..  New  York.  1935. 

'^National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  CivU  Service  in  Modem 
Government,  p.  3.    New  York.  1937. 

*■  Practice  of  the  Presidents  in  Appointments  and  Removals  In  the 
Executive  Civil  Service  from  1787-1883,  Fifteenth  Annual  R^wrt  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  op.  clt. 

*■  U.  8.  ClvU  Service  Commission;  Civil  Employment  and  Pay  RoHs 
In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  U.  8.  Government,  June  1940. 
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3.  Other  millions  now  are  directly  supported  by  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
•mmeat. 

''In  addition.  mUllotts  of  men  receive  their  llTellhood  at  the  handa 
Of  Pmldentlal  appointees  While  there  have  always  been  Federal 
•mployeea.  never  has  anything  been  aeen  like  the  present  dependency 
of  ItxUvldualB  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Ocvemment."  " 

(a)  In  May  IMO  the  following  number  of  p>ersons  were  In  receipt 
of  relief  directly  administered  by  the  Federal  Ocvemment :  » 

employed  on  W.  P  A.  projecta 1.003.000 

Kmploy«d  on  other  federal  works  and  construction 368,  000 

KnroUed  in  C.  C.  C.  camps 270.  000 

Rfloelvlng  aid  from  N.  T.  A.  student  program 476.  000 

Receiving  aid  from  N.  T.  A.  out  of  school  works 296.  000 

Fvmert  rvcelTlng  subsistence  payments 71.000 

Total  getting  direct  Federal  relief 3.  444.  000 

(b)  The  number  of  Individuals  receiving  social  security  and  simi- 
lar payments  directly  through  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  May  IMO  was:  " 

Monthly  benefits  and  lump  sum  payments  under  old  age 

section  of  Social  Security  Art 82.  200 

Itoneflrtart—  under  Hail  road  Betlrement  Act 144.  500 


226.700 

(c)  The  estimated  nximber  of  payees  receiving  checks  In  connec- 
tion with  the  1938  agricultural-conservation  program,  as  of  July  1, 
1939.  was  5:248.796." 

(d)  The  number  of  Individuals  or  families  receiving  benefits 
distributed  by  State  authorities  under  the  supervision  of  Federal 
administrative  agencies  and  E\ipported  In  part  by  Federal  contri- 
butions,  in   May    1040.  was:  " 

Individuals  receiving  old-age  assistance. 1.057.000 

Individuals  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 822.000 

Indlvtduato  reoelvtng  aid  to  the  blind 71.000 

Total 2.850.000 

The  aid  covered  In  this  table  can  be  practically  withheld  by 
action  ot  agencies  of  the  Federal  executive,  as  was  well  Illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Ohio  in  1039. 

(c)  The  total  obtained  by  combining  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  with  that  of  those  receiving  benefits  administered  or 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Executive  Is  significant  of  the  enhanced 
position  of  the  President  in  our  scheme  of  government. 

employees 1.011.000 

Recipients  of   relief,   work   relief,   and  other 

similar   aids 3.444.000 

Old-age     Insurance     under     Social     Security 

and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts 236.000 

dd-age     aasistanoe     and     other     assistance 

undsr  Social  Security  Act 2.850.000 

6. 520. 000 

Pajaea  under  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 6.248.000 

Total  receiving  direct  financial  benefits  from  the 
Federal    ttcecutlve 12.779,000 

This  U  not  an  exhaustive  list.  It  does  not  Include  all  persons 
receiving  benefits  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its  price- 
pegging  aeUvlUes;  nor  those  benefiting  by  H.  O  L  C  or  F.  H  A. 
mortgages:  nor  those  receiving  unemployment  compensation  under 

the  Social   Security   or   Railroad    Unemployment    Insurance    Acta 

these  Utter  amounting  in  May  1940  to  1J36.000.  The  figure  of 
W.TTtt.OOO  U  oonaenratlve.  for  those  dependent  for  livelihood  or 
financial  favors  on  the  Federal  Executive.  Assuming  that  on  the 
a\-erage  each  of  these  persons  represents  2  other  members  of  his 
family — a  moderate  assumption — the  mflxience  of  the  Executive 
extends  to  more  than  one -quarter  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

4  SUte  and  local  governments  and  with  them  the  political  In- 
clliiatlons  of  SUte  and  local  political  leaders  are  subject  to  In- 
fhience  by  a  large-scale  policy  of  grants-in-aid.  W  P  A  wages 
directly  aifect  workers,  but  the  approval  of  W  P  A  projects  also 
la  of  the  gravest  oonoem  to  State  and.  more  especially,  local  au- 
thorities. Many  dttes  would  experience  Insuperable  difficulty  In 
meeting  ctirrent  demands  upon  their  reeources  were  it  not  for  the 
W  P.  A.,  which  dscrsaaas  not  only  their  relief  burdens  but  many 
other  charges  as  weU  Grants  from  the  P  W  A  (46  percent  out- 
right gift  and  55  percent  borrowrtl  at  low  Interest  for  25  years) 
are  an  attractive  means  of  financing  capital  Improvements     US 

»  T.  Jefferson  Ooolte^fe.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under   Prsatdent   Franklin    D.    Roosevelt,    before    hearliw    on    clt 
September  4.  1040.  ^'         ' 

"  Social  Security  Bulletin.  July  1040. 

"Ibid. 

"U.    8.    Department    of    Agrteultura.    Agricultural    Adjustment. 
iaa»-M.  tabiB  6.  p.  1S«. 
"Social  Sectirlty  Btilleun.  op.  dt. 

•*  Annual  Report  of  the  BacnUry  of  the  Treasory  on  the  SUte  of 
■^  »•— ~ — I  for  tha  nacal  Tear  ended  June  ».  198».  table  60.  p.  514. 


H.  A.  loans  and  grants  make  It  possible  to  build  low-cost  housing 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  local  taxpayer  Social-security 
funds  make  possible  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children,  on  a  scale  Impassible  for  the  SUtes  and 
localities  acting  alone. 

Highway  grants  me»n  much  to  hard-driven  SUte  goveriunents. 
These  are  the  typical  modern  forms  of  "pork.*  putting  the  old- 
fashioned  river  and  harbor  bill  far  In  the  shade.  And  all  this 
"pork"  is  distributed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  even  now  many  SUte  and 
local  officials  who  think  it  wise  to  support  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  does  not  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  as  a  prelinunary  to 
another  meal.  Without  accusing  the  present  administration  of 
using  such  grants  deliberately  to  buy  the  favor  of  SUte  and  local 
machines,  the  opportunity  is  there  for  some  President  to  use  in 
perpetuating  his  power  The  volume  of  grants  to  SUtes.  Indi- 
viduals, etc.  not  Including  appropriations  for  relief  and  emer^ncy 
public  works,  increased  from  •42.033.219  in  1920  to  •  1.033.637. 880 
In  the  year  ended  June  30.  1939."  From  this  figure  should  be  de- 
diicted  •438.770.192  paid  out  to  farmers  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  since  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Sute  or  local 
government.    On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  added :  » 

P    W    A.  grants ._     »265.  026.  998 

W.  P   A.  expenditures 2.  161.500.655 

This  means  a  net  of  over  $3,000,000,000  In  1  year  with  which 
to  Influence  the  mayors  of  great  cities  and  the  whole  category  of 
SUte  and  local  officials  And  in  this  total  there  Is  no  allowance 
for  U.  S.  H  A  and  R  P  C  loans,  although  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  a  loan  may  easily  turn  Into  a  continuing  means  of  exer'ing 
pressure. 

5  Unprecedented  expenditures  for  national  defense,  which,  unless 
the  present  trends  of  world  politics  are  reversed,  seem  likely  to  be 
permanent  on  top  of  swollen  expenditures  for  other  purposes,  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  a  potent  means  of  Influencing  the 
political  attitudes  of  businessmen:  The  last  year  of  Washington's 
second  term  (1796)  expenditures  against  ordinary  receipts  were 
♦5.726,000.  In  the  last  year  of  Jefferson's  administration  (1808) 
•9.232,000.  When  Monroe  was  about  to  be  the  fourth  President  to 
retire  after  two  terms  (1824)  •20.226.000  When  Grant  was  refused 
a  third  nomination  (1880)  •267.000.000  When  the  Democratic  plat- 
form blasted  the  third-term  idea  (1896)  •352.000.000  When  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  refused  a  third  term  (1912)  •689.000  000  When 
the  La  Follette  resolution,  ardently  supported  by  Senator  Noaiiis 
was  passed  (1928)  •3.643.000.000  In  1939.  •9.268.000.000.  The  ex- 
penditure of  such  vast  sxims  places  extraordmar>-  Influence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  And  these  figures  do  not  Include  other 
large  sums  loaned  on  favorable  terms  to  businessmen  through  the 
R  P  C.  and  other  agencies.  On  top  of  similar  peacetime  expendi- 
tures. •  13,000,000,000  has  already  been  appropriated  for  national 
defense,  with  more  to  come  Much  of  thl.s  vast  sum  is  to  go  into 
the  purchase  of  materiel.  The  precedent  has  been  set  of  appro- 
priating enormous  sums  to  the  President  to  spend  in  his  discretion 
We  would  not  accuse  the  President  of  a  willful  purpose  to  use  this 
power  for  political  ends.  But  In  measuring  the  possible  effects  of 
abrogating  the  unwritten  law  against  the  third  term  the  fact  that 
the  power  Is  there  to  be  used  Is  most  significant. 

6  Of  equal  importance   is  the  power  of  the  President  to  coerce 
business  and  labor  through  a  wide  variety  of  regulatory  agencies 
The  timidity  of  some  businessmen  in  the  face  of  the  reprisals  to 
which  they  are  or  imagine  themselves  exposed  has  been  notorious 
The  operation  of  many  of   the   newer   regulatory   agencies   is  not 
sufficiently  protected  from  abuse  by  court  review      In  some  cases 
as  from  the  Secretary   of   Labors   rulings   under   the   Walsh-Healv 
Act.  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  at  all.    Many  of  these  agcnclM 
have  proved  themselves  arbitrary  and  capricious      The  National 

ifc^/  ^^?'i5."'  w^^'^'  '^^  "P  ^°  P''°^t  ^^  collective-bargaining 
rlghU  Of  labor,  ha^  aroused  the  fear  and  hostility  of  a  large  «c? 
tlon  of  labor  itself  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  machin^ 
is  at  hand  through  which  a  President  disposed  to  pe^pT^^  hU 
power  could  coerce  or  bribe  labor,  buslness^d  IndSsSy 
«i.,Tr*  *^"^^*'  °I  ^^*  American  people  to  resist  usurpation  of 
executive    power    has    likewise    been    diminished:    This    is    o^rtiv 

^^'?hi°^\^-  ,^n  °°  V"'  ^°"«  conunuance  of  {?e  depr^iSn 
and  the  disturbed  sUte  of  the  world.  "ch"^^*"u 

•In  almost  every  country,  save  that  last  bulwark  of  Ubertv  ex- 
cept ourselves,  the  British  Empire,  we  find  a  vast  tide  flow ^i 
fr^m°nr°^  government,  the  resigning  of  personal  freeSo^ 
SS  whf/^^^r*"^  ''f  P'^"*-  '^*'«''^"-  '^"^  acuon-because  of  a 
memaeives  It  is  a  tide  which  has  gained  amazine  sneed  and 
m^en  um  and  threatens  to  engulf  the%ntlre  w^r^   *^  ^^^'^   *''** 

soSi  Sort^*^,.°,l  L"  ^^  ^"  '"^'^^  ^  domestic  despondency, 

y^^lion'^'^ln'TJa^^-  ^H*"  °!,  P^^y**"^^  resistance  to  executive 
usurpation.  In  Jefferson  s  day  aU  that  a  band  of  patriou  de- 
termined to  resist  tyranny,  needed  to  do  was  to  take  down  the 
musket  from  the  brackets  above  the  hearth  and  re«st  dT^c^ 
^Zl''^r!:^JL^f  'Z  'I'  organization  of  resistanceTnd  thf  2^p^ 
means  for  making  it  effecUve  were  in  the  hand,  of  any  comaunity: 

■Ibid.  Uble  21,  p    117 

"James  Truslow  Adams,  hearing,  op.  clt..  September  4.  1940. 
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The  relative  e.'..se  with  which  at  a  later  date  the  Confederacy  or- 
ganized to  resl.st  the  forces  of  the  National  Govemment  emphasizes 
this  fact  Today,  armed  civilian  reslsUnce  against  mechanized  mili- 
tary forces  is  a  practical  imposslbllty.  A  President  In  "legal"  posses- 
sion of  his  post,  through  his  power  to  force  his  own  reelection,  could 
command  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Nation,  and  no  Boy 
Scout  form  of  resistance  would  avail  anythinR  When  the  political 
battle  is  lost  to  the  overweening  ambition  of  an  executive,  all  will  be 
lo.«:t  This  was  true  In  Germany  where  the  small  but  effective 
army  cooperated  with  Hitlers  Brown  Shirts  in  quelling  all  thought 
of  resistance.  " 

B.  The  three  major  allegations  of  the  apologists  for  the  third 
term,  that  (1)  the  people  can  protect  themselves  against  the  self- 
perpetuation  of  the  Executive.  (2)  we  are  involved  in  a  crisis  in 
which  a  change  of  leadership  would  be  dangerous,  and  (3)  that  in 
this  crisis  the  services  of  the  existing  President  are  indispensable 
are  all  untenable 

It  !s  very  signiflrant  that  the  third  term  ha.s  only  apologists 
No  respon.slble  state.<^man  or  publicist  actually  advocates  Indefinite 
reelgibllty  on  the  part  of  the  President  as  a  principle  of  good  gov- 
ernment The  first  of  the  above  allegations  is  an  attempt  to  com- 
bat the  antl-thlrd-term  argument  by  minimizing  the  dangers  which 
have  been  pointed  out  The  second  and  third  are  pleas  in  con- 
ff.«^lon  and  avoidance  They  admit  the  force  of  the  antl-thlrd-term 
case  but  assert  that  there  are  other  considerations  of  overshadowing 
Importance 

I  The  people  cannot  effectively  protect  themselves  against  indefi- 
nite perpetuation  of  a  President  in  office  except  by  enforcing  the 
antl-thlrd-term  rule:  Theoretically,  the  people  might,  as  long  as 
quadrennial  Presidential  elections  were  held,  vote  out  the  Incumbent 
at  any  such  election  Practically,  they  could  not  continue  to  do  so 
against  a  President  determined  to  sUy  In.  The  difficulty  of  building 
up  opposition  leadership,  already  referred  to,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstad 's  to  a  successful  campaign  to  oust  a  President  who 
has  had  three  terms  in  which  to  solidify  his  pxisltlon  Thousands 
Of  leading  Democratic  politicians  have  been  opposed  to  a  third  term 
for  the  President.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  dared  voice  their  opposl- 
licn  And  now  that  the  nomination  has  been  made,  party  loyally 
ha.«  silenced  most  of  thrm 

The  peop'.e  still  can  protect  themselves  from  indefinite  occupation 
of  the  White  House  by  voting  now  against  the  candidate  for  the 
third  term  If  thev  do  not  do  so,  they  must  be  prepared  to  face  a 
future  perilous  to  democracy. 

n  While  we  are  undoubtedly  living  through  a  crisis  of  unusual 
Importance,  the  crisis  argument  Ls  wholly  untenable  unless  It  can  be 
proved  that  no  other  crisis  of  like  severity  Is  apt  to  occur  We  have 
had  many  crises  In  American  history.  Washington  retired  after 
two  terms.  In  the  midst  of  a  general  European  conflict  in  which  we 
were  threatened  with  involvement.  He  was  hardU*  nut  of  office 
before  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with  France  Jefferson  quit 
the  Presidency  at  a  time  when  our  relations  with  England  had 
already  tjecome  strained  Civil  and  foreign  wars,  and  depressions. 
have  occurred  with  singular  frequency.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are 
not  at  war  today  and  that  no  Immediate  attack  upon  us  by  any 
foreign  power  Is  feasible  Grantlrvg.  however,  the  severity  of  the 
present  crisis,  there  have  been  and  will  be  others  equally  severe. 
If  the  occurrence  of  crisis  is  a  Justification  for  a  third  term  it  may 
equally  Justify  a  fourth  or  fifth  term. 

"Furthermore,  the  head  of  our  national  executive  department  Is 
alwayi  in  a  position  to  discover  or  create  a  crisis  "  »• 

"There  are  not  many  times  in  the  life  of  a  republic  when  there 
Is  not  a  crisis  of  this  or  that  nature."" 

"If  the  principle  of  rotation  is  a  sound  one.  as  I  conscientiously 
believe  It  to  be,  with  respect  to  this  office,  no  pretext  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  dispense  with  It.  because  th:-re  never  will  be  a  time 
when  real  difficulties  will  not  exist,  and  furnish  a  p'auilble  pre- 
text for  dispensation."  " 

"The  Er.tish  people  do  not  mind  changing  their  chief  executive 
even  in  the  mldn  of  war.  They  recently  dropped  Chamberlain 
and  called  Churchill  to  the  post  of  chief  executive.  And  In  the 
midst  of  the  first  World  War.  they  replaced  Asqulth  by  Lloyd  George, 
although  Asqulth  had  served  them  as  Premier  with  great  success  for 
the  unustial  term  of  7  years." '" 

While  we  would  not  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  fomenting  the 
present  crisis,  thfre  Is  no  doubt  that  his  friends  are  making  the 
most  of  It  on  his  behalf.  To  break  down  the  antl-thlrd-term  rule 
on  the  ground  of  crisis  Is  to  break  It  down  utterly  and  forever. 

Ill  No  one  man  Is  ever  Indispensable  to  the  life  or  continued 
welfare  of  a  great  people.  Jefferson,  who  had  as  good  a  right  as 
any  man  to  consider  himself  Indispensable,  was  modestly  avrare 
of  this. 

"That  there  are  In  our  country  a  great  number  of  characters 
entirely  equal  to  the  management  of  its  affairs,  cannot  be  doubted. 

"Walter  P.  Dodd.  noted  lawyer  and  student  of  American  govern- 
ment, before  hearing,  ibid  .  September  12,  1940. 

"Wailam   Mother  Lewis,  op    clt. 

■•Thomas  Jefferson  to  Harry  Guest.  June  4.  1809.  Writings  (Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Edition),  op.  clt..  vol.  XII.  p.  224. 

•"Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  former  president  of  Cornell  University 
and  United  Sutes  Ambassador  to  Germasj,  at  hearing,  op.  clt., 
September  9,  19<0. 
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Many  of  them.  Indeed,  have  not  had  opportunities  of  making  them- 
selves known  to  their  fellow  citizens;  but  many  have  had,  and  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  choose  among  them."" 

Jefferson  believed  In  the  people  and  In  their  power  to  evolve 
leadership  from  among  themselves.  Such  a  belief  Is  essential  to 
belief  m  democracy  Itself.  Tlie  doctrines  of  Indlspensabllity  and  of 
democracy  are  wholly  Incompatible  with  one  another.  Belief  In 
the  IndispcnsablUty  of  one  man  Is  the  essential  foundation  of 
dictatorship. 

"The  argument  in  favor  of  dlcUtors  and  long  terms  of  office  Is 
always  the  same.  It  is  the  allegation  that  an  emergency  has  arisen 
and  that  no  one  but  the  actual  Chief  Executive  Is  qualified  to  fill  It 
In  Germany  this  doctrine  Is  carried  so  far  that  Hitler  Is  recognized 
as  an  Infallible  ruler  and  guide  of  the  people.  He  not  only  per- 
forms for  them  the  official  acts  of  the  sUte.  but  also  does  for  them 
their  own  personal  thinking  and  Judging,  so  that  it  Is  unpardon- 
able heresy  for  them  to  criticize  him  or  even  privately  to  entertain 
different  views.  He  Is  so  Indispensable  that  the  Individual  German 
has  no  liberty  of  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  In  matters  that  con- 
cern the  public."  *' 

Concluding  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  President  Roosevelt 
Raymond  Moley  wrote: 

"Ultimately,  of  course,  a  man  closed  off.  by  one  means  or  another 
from  free  opinion  and  advice,  suffers  a  kind  of  menUl  autointoxl- 
cation  He  lives  In  a  world  of  ideas  generated  only  by  himself  a 
world  of  make  believe,  a  world  like  Prosperous  Island  where  his 
magic  can  create  things  in  the  image  of  his  own  desires— an  insub- 
stantial pageant  of  unanimity. 

"That  is  why  the  problem  of  restraining  power  has  always  been 
the  central  problem  of  government— the  problem  that  will  never 
be  settled  in  an  absolute  sense  so  long  as  there  are  men  in  the  world 
The  traditions  that  have  grown  up  around  the  Constitution— the 
tradition  of  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  acU  of 
Congress,  the  tradition  that  prohibits  tampering  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  either  the  legislative  or  Judicial  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  tradition  that  no  President  shall  serve  more  than  8 
years— all  spring  from  the  bitter  teaching  of  experience  that  nower 
s  dangerous  It  grows  by  what  It  feeds  upon,  dulling  the  percep- 
tions, clouding  the  vision,  imprisoning  lu  victim,  however  weU- 
mtentloned  he  may  be.  in  that  chill  isolation  of  a  self-created  aura 
of  intellectual  Infallibility  which  Is  the  negation  of  the  democratic 
principle.  vn,.«i.i\. 

"Possibly  no  one  who  has  not  seen  its  Insidious  attack  upon  a 
living  and  very  dear  person  can  feel  its  tragedy."  •» 

We  have  lost  great  leaders  In  times  as  critical  as  these  An 
assassin's  bullet  laid  Lincoln  low  as  the  country  approached  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  after  a  devastating  civil  war  WUson 
was  paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  our  place  in  inter- 
national affairs,  the  results  of  which  have  been  momentous  But 
the  country  survived  Who  can  doubt  that  if  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt's term  should  end  abruptly,  the  United  States  would  carry  on? 
Mr  Roo.sevelt  himself  had  no  doubt  of  this  on  Noveml)er  6  1932 
when,  quoting  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  said: 

"To  indulge  In  such  a  fantastic  Idea  of  my  own  Individual  Impor- 
tance would  be  to  betray  tha  common  hope  and  the  common 
cause  that  has  brought  us  all  together  this  year.  A  great  man  left 
a  watchword  that  we  can  well  repeat:  "There  Is  no  Indispensable 
man'  But  there  are  Indispensable  principles  without  which 
government  cannot  serve  its  purpose."  ** 

CONCLUSION 

We.  therefore,  conclude  thft  the  permanent  wcll-t>elng  of  the 
American  people  requires  the  preservation  of  the  unwritten  law 
limiting  the  tenure  of  the  Presidency  to  two  terms.  This  is  not 
because  it  always  has  been  so,  but  because  under  today's  condi- 
tions such  a  limitation  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  We  cannot 
afford  to  play  with  the  safeguards  of  democracy,  with  the  world  in 
flames.  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  sacrifice  democracy  In  the  effort 
to  save  It  from  destruction.  The  first  step  toward  saving  democracy 
Is  to  nail  Its  colors  to  the  mast.  And  to  those  who  say.  "It  can't 
happen  here."  we  recommend  consideration  of  Arthur  Krock's  sum- 
mery of  Jacob  Gould  Schurmans  testimony  before  the  Burke  com- 
mittee. September  9.  1940: 

"Let  us  imagine  an  American  leader  of  Bryan's  gifts  but  with 
Hitler's  love  of  power.  Let  us  assume  that  all-confumlng  ambition 
moved  him,  after  two  Presidential  terms,  to  seek  a  third.  Would 
not  dicutorehip  be  a  possible  consequence  of  success?  Supreme  as 
executive,  with  growing  dominion  over  Congress  and  the  majority 
party,  the  nominator  of  every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  could  easily  tiecozne 
a  'constitutional'  dlcUtor.    The  risk  should  not  be  run."  • 


<'  Thomas  Jefferson,  letter  to  Mr.  Weaver,  June  7.  1807,  Writings 
(H.  A.  Washington,  editor),  op.  clt.,  vol.  V,  p.  88. 

*=  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  op.  clt. 

"  After  Seven  Years,  pp.  397-398.  Harper  A  Bros..  New  York.  1039. 

*•  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a  meeting  November  6,  1932,  in  the 
MetropollUn  Opera  House.  New  York,  before  the  Republicans  for 
Roosevelt  League:  quoted  In  Oenesis  of  the  New  Deal  (speeches  from 
1928  to  1932),  p.  60.  The  quoUtion  from  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  from 
his  acceptance  speech  of  1912. 

**  New  York  Times,  September  18,  1940,  p.  22. 
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III 


The  Oatleok  for  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
riieaday.  October  8.  1940 


OnCOBBIOM  OM  THK  AMSEUCAM  FOBUM  OV  THX  AIR 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  for  the  sole  purpose 
to  place  In  the  Rboowb  a  discussion.  The  Outloc*  for  Labor, 
had  on  the  Amerk;an  Fonim  of  the  Air  on  September  8  of 
this  year.    Thank  you  very  much. 

I  The  American  Ponim  of  the  Air.  September  8,  1940] 
Thx  Outlook  roR  LiABOR 
(Senator  BLaavT  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah:   Senator  Cltbb  M.  Rcso.  of 
ITriMmr    OoncrMnnan    T.    V.   Smith,   of    Illinois:    Congnasman 
OcKALD  W.  Landis.  of  Indiana) 

tiiiManii  BT  SKMAToa  OLsntr  d.  tbomas 
A  Democratic  debate  with  Reputiltcans  on  the  question  as  to  which 
party  has  done  tbe  most  for  labor  would  be  an  extremely  one-sided 
debate.  LabCH'a  great  gains  have  practically  always  been  under 
Democratic  atsploea.  and  wbenever  labor  advancement  has  gone 
back  or  has  been  retarded  it  has  been  under  Republican  auspices. 
In  the  hutory  of  the  two  parties  the  Republican  Party  always  made 
out  that  the  party  that  defended  high  protective  tariff  defended  It 
aa  being  a  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  v.-oriaiigman  Labor  s  wel- 
fare and  high  taciff  have  never  been  related  and  all  thouglUful  per- 
•oxu  hava  lutown  this.  But  ihrme  who  still  live  by  Indirect  Instead 
of  direct  promises  wUl  make  such  claims.  For  example,  today,  now 
that  the  guaranty  Is  set  up  a."  an  actual  Institution,  the  Republican 
Party  will  declare  that  it  favors  the  teciinique  of  collective  bargain- 
ing; but  What  did  it  ever  do  about  it  to  protect  that  technique  and 
where  does  it  stand  today  in  regard  to  the  institution  which  guar- 
anteas  that  technique?  It  stands  In  favor  of  amending  the  basic 
law  which  gives  collective  bargaining  its  magna  carta.  The  Re- 
publican Party  always  claimed  that  it  favored  higher  wages  and 
shorter  houra.  but  it  always  failed  to  do  anything  about  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  In  regard  to  the  wage  and  hour  legisla- 
tion, its  record  Is  like  so  much  of  the  rest  of  Its  reccrd.  baaed  en- 
tirely upon  enaotlonaliftm  and  expediency  The  Democratic  Party  in 
contrast  gave  to  the  country  the  present  Wage  and  Hour  Fair  Labor 
8tai.dards  Act. 

This  record  which  we  have  In  the  Nation  bears  up  also  in  the 
Tartous  States. 

Both  parties  have  boasted  of  being  a  friend  of  labor.     The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  acted  in  fulfillment  of  Its  boast  while  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  done  nothing  about  It.     The  names  connected 
with  the  great  labor  acts  will  Illustrate  the  point.     The  Adnmson 
Railway    Labor    Act.    developed    In    WUsons    administration.      The 
NoJTts-LaOuardla  Act,  wh:ch  restrained  the  Injvmcticn  abuse,  was 
another.     The    Wagner    Labor    Relations    Act.    the    Njrrls-Thomaa 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  the 
Thomas-Cope  land  Maritime  Labar  Act,   the  Bacon -Davis  Prevailing 
Wage  Act.  these  are  milestones  in  labor's  advance,  as  are  the  clvil- 
Ubertlea    hearings    and    the    La    FoUette -Thomas    oppressive    labor 
pracUcee  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  Black  30-hour 
week,  which  was  far  ahead  of  its  time. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  party  aflUiatlons  of  leading  men  and 
women  the  list  is  conolu-^Uve.  The  Bacon-Davis  Act  concededly  came 
from  booailde  Republic^uis.  But  men  like  Senators  Norrls  and 
La  Pollette.  and  Mayor  L,aGuardia,  though  they  may  have  had 
occA.s»onal  listings  as  Republican,  have  doggedly  pursued  their 
democraUc  and  progressive  courses  In  pubUc  life  by  the  aid  of  the 
Democratic  and  against  the  violent  oppo^tion  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  such  extent  ttiat  they  have  had  to  walk  out  on  the  elephant 
and  embrace  the  dorJtey  and  have  very  properly  been  proiid  and 
willing  to  do  so.    For  the  rest  of  the  record.  It  is  all  Democratic. 

But  there  are  other  types  of  legislation  which  Democrats  have 
sponsored  and  put  on  the  statute  books,  legislation  which  means 
much  to  labor  in  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  In  making  it  possible  for 
the  worker  to  create  a  surplus  in  savings  The  whole  list  of  New 
Deal  acts,  such  as  bank-deposit  insurance,  the  C  C  C .  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  vocational  training,  education,  health  and 
hospital  proposals,  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  home-loan  structure 
and  the  two  houalnc  acta  and  the  great  list  of  social  le^isUtlon 
wtUdi,  Willie  It  does  not  specify  tte  laboring  man  as  beneficiary  does 
Dex-erthelea  coDtnbute  directly  toward  a  better  life  lor  the  wage 


The  Damocratle  Party  by  its  record  has  accepted  the  philosophy  of 
standing  on  a  platform  of  direct  action:  that  la,  we  say  we  believe 
m  bank-deposit  insuranoe  because  tbe  wage  earner  shouid  be  made 
secure  in  his  savings  The  Republican  Party  would  approach  the 
subject  by  IndlrecUon  without  conaideratiou  of  bank  failures  with 


tbelr  aeeampanylng  loaa  d  depoeita  They  say.  "Xet  the  bank  make 
plenty  of  monej  and  deposits  wUl  be  secure."  Tbe  trouble  with  the 
BapubUcan  method  Is  that  hard  times  and  panics  same  ao  that 
banks  could  not  make  money  and  though  they  bad  built  up  great 
resenres  for  other  things  they  had  failed  to  build  a  aafety  reecrve 
for  tJae  little  depositor. 

Thus.  In  the  history  at  the  two  parties,  there  is  a  remarkably 
dUTerent  atutude  toward  the  laboring  man  and  the  wage  earner. 

Now  for  1940.  The  present  administration's  record  Is  one  of 
fecognlaed  accomplishment.  Neither  the  Republican  candidates 
nor  platforms  dare  even  to  hint  at  tearing  down  this  record  of 
accomplishment.  DeuMxrats  therefore  have  their  record  to  offer 
with  a  promise  built  on  past  performance.  Tbe  Republicans  have 
just  this  to  offer:  they  say.  "We  can  administer  these  Democratic 
InsUtutions  as  weU  as  or  better  than  can  DenKxrrats."  Yet  the 
Republican  Party  has  no  record  of  performance  of  its  own.  and  what 
is  more  shameful,  not  even  a  record  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness 
as  a  minority  fiarty,  as  back^ound  on  which  to  present  their 
promise. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Thomas. 

You  are  listening  to  the  American  POrum  of  the  Air.  presenting  a 
discussion  on  the  outlook  for  labor.  You  have  just  heard  Senator 
Blbixt  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education   and    Labor. 

And  now  we  are  pleased  to  present  Senator  Clyde  M.  Rcsd,  of 
Kansas,  member  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  authorities  on  railroad  legislation. 

Senator  Rxxo. 


AOOaESS    BT    SKNATOa    CI. TDK    M. 

The  full  realization  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  labor  necessarily  re- 
quires an  understanding  collaboration  between  labor,  management, 
and  the  Government.  Without  this  understanding  labor  suffers, 
and  as  labor  suffers,  the  Nation's  productive  enterprise  suffers 

It  has  taken  years  of  continuous  work  for  labor  to  gain  Its  right- 
ful position  at  the  conference  table  with  management  and  the 
Government 

During  the  past  7  years,  however,  we  have  witnessed  a  trend 
which  has  brought  the  Government  more  and  more  Into  this  pic- 
ture. untU  today  it  is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  the  dominant 
figure  at  this  conference  table 

Government  rarely  becomes  the  patron  of  a  movement  without 
ending  as  its  boss  When  the  fortunes  of  labor  are  too  Intimately 
tied  to  government  action,  the  power  of  government,  under  shift- 
ing circumstances,  may  be  used  to  hamstring  as  well  as  lo  liberate 
the  workers.  American  labor  caught  a  fleeting  gllmpyse  of  the  price 
workers  may  have  to  pity  for  a  too  close  dependence  upon  govern- 
ment when  the  cxecuUve  of  the  N.  R.  A.  hinted  at  the  prohibition  of 
the  right  to  strike  on  the  ground  that  the  N.  R.  A.  had  make  strikes 
unnecessary. 

Where  free  labor  unionism  Is  compelled  to  look  to  government 
to  head  its  activlUes.  the  members  of  the  unions  may  unwittingly 
find  themseives  turning  from  their  union  heads  for  leadership  to 
the  uncertain  fortunes  of  politics  Finally— and  this  Is  what  hap- 
pened in  Germany  and  Italy— the  state  takes  over  the  complete 
management  of  labor  and  strips  labor  of  all  the  hard-won  gains  It 
has  made  over  many  years. 

It    is   this   determination   of   the   New   Deal    administration    to 

centialize   control    of   everything — labor,    business,    agriculture In 

Wa  hington  that  has  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  laws  we 
have  passed  during  the  past  20  years  in  labor's  behalf 

The  laws  themselves  no  doubt  have  provided  labor  with  means 
for  giving  workers  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  industry  and  bett»r 
wo^king  conditions,  but  the  administration  of  these  laws  under 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  caured  even  the  leaders  of  labor  to  be  critical 
,Tr^J!^*.^J:°'^''J  ^''^°''  ^'^"cn.^  Act.  heartily  approved  by  the  heads 
of  both  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  when  it  became  law,  has  du'-lne  the  oast 

J^flJi"  fiJ'T'  "v"''^''  "^^''^  ^^  ^^^"^  '«^''  l^atJers.  not  as  to  the 
Intent  of  the  law  but  as  to  Its  administration 

irJi^%/V^H\^^  l^^  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1938  had  this  to  say: 

thlt\h-'*i!i'^'''*?  rT^^  L^^^  frankness  Impels  us  to  report  to  you 
i^tr»rv  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  administered  the  act 
Sei3/Li^  letter,  spirit,  and  Intent,  with  manifest  bias  and 
prejudice  against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  in  favor 
of  dual  and  rival  organizations      Our  resentment  has  been  aroused 

^^°"'  H°^r'  ^^''  P"^^'^y  ^^'^  ^'n^'^lly  '«  "iost  vigorous  terms 
condemned  this  unholy  alliance  between  a  governjient  agency 
exercising   quasi -Judicial   Jurisdiction   and    the   C    i    O  • '         ^^""^ 

On   the    other   hand.   Jchn   L.    Lewis,    president    of   the    CIO 
declared  on  October  9,  1939:  P^esiaent   or   tne   c    I.   o.. 

,r,»!?t"LT,^'°  w  *"  '^  ^  administered  as  to  thwart  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  stable  industrial  relations  then  it  be- 
ll'^Z''^t^Z{V°  i°'f^'^Z  ^""^  *'^^^^  carefully  whether  the  benefits 
SL^or^«n^^H  f^  ^*  dangers  which  its  administration  Inflicts 
upon  organized  labor. 

^^o^^^'^T!"^  likewise  has  made  numerous  protests  against  the 
maladministration    cf   this    law,    but    despite    these    nrotests    Mr 

^^ul'  bul  °H^^  ""^  "'"^  ^  ^«  aSy^tiSTto^^S^*?  thi 
S^  1^-  1  "i  *^  '"****  '^  evident  that  he  wtu  remain  adamant. 
^^tM       ****T,"   °''  <^P^U>1   HiU   have   made   every   possible   effort 

whl^h  were''^«!;ri"''T"S  "^  ''"'  ''*"°"^  Lab^^  Stations  J^ 
which  were  passed  by  the  Hou.se  and  which  are  now  pending  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee.    These  amendments  woSld  tJJe  aoL^ 
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the  present  arbitrary  control  from  the  N  L.  R  B  ,  but  it  Is  ap- 
parently the  determination  of  the  New  Deal  to  keep  all  power  pos- 
sible concentrated  In  Washington. 

Both  the  1940  Republican  platform  and  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  President,  Wendell  Willkie,  have  declared 
imequivocally  for  the  right  to  collective  bargaining  and  for  the 
principles  embodied  In  the  wages  and  hours  law  and  In  that 
creating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  Is  the  administration  of  these  laws  that  the  New  Deal  has 
shown  Its  Incapacity  and  has  done  a  disservice,  rather  than  a 
service,  to  labor. 

Mr.  Willkie  Is  a  man  who  knows  the  problems  of  labor  from 
both  sides,  for  he  knows  what  It  Is  to  toll  with  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  head  Emphatically  he  has  denounced  the  centralization  of 
control  in  Washington  When  Mr.  Willkie  becomes  President  there 
will  be  an  understanding  collaboration  between  labor  manage- 
ment, and  the  Government,  and  the  Government  will  cease  the 
present  trend  toward  the  control  of  labor. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Reed. 

You  have  Just  heard  Senator  Cltdx  M.  Reed,  of  Kansas  in  to- 
nlghfs  American  Forum  of  the  Air  discussion  on  "Outlook  for 
LacHDr." 

Our  next  speaker  is  Representative  at  Large  T.  V.  SMrrn  of 
IlUnoU,  noted  author  and  lecturer,  and  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Congressman  SMrrH. 

ADDRESS  BT  CONGRESSMAN  T.   V.  SMrTR 

Fellow  citizens,  the  outlook  of  labor  depends,  I  suspect.  (1) 
upon  continued  peace.  (2)  union  labor's  attitude,  its  wit  to 
unity,  and  its  will  to  perfect  Its  democratic  processes  short  of  rack- 
eteering, and  (3)  upon  aid  from  the  party  in  power.  The  last 
of  these  Is  the  least  of  these,  though  not  negligible.  Since  I  am 
supposed  to  say  something  as  a  political  partisan,  I  shall  say 
what  seems  to  me  the  truth,  1.  e.,  that  the  political  outlook 
for  labor  is  bright  if  the  Democratic  Party  stays  in  power.  Noth- 
ing Is  pure  white  or  pure  black  In  party  politics,  but  here  is  one 
case  where  Democratic  gray  lights  up  to  white  and  Republican 
gray  burns  out  toward  black.  But  let  me  come  at  the  difference 
through  easy  stages. 

A  moral  from  Calvin  Coolidge 

You  can  read  somewhere  In  the  legends  of  Babylon,  this  story  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  the  PurlUn.  To  embarrass  Coolidge,  then  a  new 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  sophisticated 
older  member  asked  him  in  public  whether  it  is  correct  to  say 
"the  hen  lays  or  the  hen  lies."  Coolidge  replied,  "The  people  in 
my  district  turn  her  up  to  see  whether  she  lays  or  lies  "  Let 
us  do  the  parties  likewise,  to  see  who  promises  and  who  per- 
forms. We  discover  at  once  In  the  gray  of  party  twilight  three 
sizes  of  political  loyalty  with  reference  to  labor.  There  is.  first. 
the  small-size  loyalty;  second,  the  middle-size  loyalty;  and  at 
last,  at  long  last,  a  large-size  loyalty  to  labor. 

Of  course  no  political  party  In  an  election  year  would  dare  stoop 
to  conquer  labor  armed  with  less  than  the  little-sized  loyalty. 
I.  Little  size  loyalty  to  labor 

The  llttle-slze  loyalty  is  the  swearing  kind.  It  swears  allegiance 
In  sonorous  tones  to  the  "principle,  the  great  principle  of  collective 
b€U-gaining  '  The  Republican  Party  has  in  greatest  measure  this 
littlest  loyalty  Its  latest  platform  declares,  "We  shall  maintain 
labor's  right  of  free  organization  and  collective  bargaining."  (It's 
easier  to  "maintain"  than  to  establish,  as  we  Democrats  know  from 
Republican  opposition  to  our  establishing  of  what  they  would  now 
so  gallantly  maintain.)  Their  leading  candidate  matches  their 
latest  platform  promise.  "I  believe,"  said  Mr  Wendell  Willkie  at 
Elwood,  "in  collective  bargaining  by  representatives  of  labor's  own 
choice,  without  any  Interference  and  In  full  protection  of  these 
obvious  rights." 

So  far.  of  course,  so  good;  but  this  kind  of  loyalty  does  not  cf  Itself 
go  very  far.  It  requires  only  larjrngeal  Justice,  conversational  cour- 
age, so  to  say.  To  expect  principles  automatically  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  politics  Is  either  Innocent  faith  or  crafty  folly.  To  "rear 
back"  and  promise  a  principle  Is  by  no  means  to  pass  a  miracle. 
II.  Middle-size  loyalty  to  labor 

That  miracle  of  political  practice  requires  a  law;  and  here  the  Re- 
publican loyalty  to  lat)or  begins  to  peter  out.  The  law  upon  that 
subject  Is  ours.  It  Is  the  Wagner  Act  for  skilled  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  for  the  unskilled.  Courage  to  make  principal  Into  law. 
that  is  middle-size  loyalty  in  F>oIitlC8.  Thafs  the  loyalty  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  labor,  and  these  two  statutes  are  our  eloquent 
witnesses  to  middle-size  loyalty.  Since  Republicans  have  nothing 
to  match  these,  we  must  measure  their  loyalty  by  our  yardsticks.  I 
am  too  sympathetic  with  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  spot  here 
tonight  to  parade  the  Republican  record  In  Congress  on  the  passage 
of  these  laws  It  was  not  wholly  bad,  but  let  them  dare  boast  about 
It.  To  say  the  least  their  record  was  mediocre  when  it  came  time  for 
this  middle-size  loyalty.  But  their  omission  at  touching  this  con- 
crete loyalty  to  labor  turns  Into  downright  commission  against  the 
full-size  loyalty  which  labor  has  the  right  to  expect, 
m   Large-size  loyalty  to  labor 

This  full  third  size  of  loyalty  reqtilres  an  Instrument  to  make 
even  the  law  effective.  As  moral  principles  become  laws  only 
through  political  courage,  so  laws  pass  into  practice  only  through 
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both  courage  and  strategy.  The  modem  way  of  keeping  great 
new  laws  from  being  dead  statutes  is  to  make  a  board  or  com- 
mission responsible  for  their  enforcement.  Recall  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml.ssion.  the  Communications  Commission,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  so  forth.  The  Wagner  Act  would  have  got 
nowhere  fast  without  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  ascer- 
tain the  Jurisdiction  of  competing  unions,  to  Investigate  com- 
plaints against  employers,  and  to  assess  penalties  under  the  law. 
Of  course,  the  Board  has  been  opposed — opposed,  forsooth,  by 
those  who  opposed  the  degrading  of  their  noble  principle  into 
naughty  law.  Most  of  the  cry  against  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  against 
Its  able  chairman  Is  not  t>ecause  they've  done  It  WTOng.  but 
because  they've  done  It  at  all. 

Republicans  in  the  House  voted  143  to  15  against  the  friendly 
Norton  amendment,  but  140  to  15  (though  11  did  not  vote)  for 
the  hostile  Smith  amendment  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Mr. 
Smith  who  went  to  Washington  from  Illinois).  Moreover,  the 
Republicans  In  the  House  voted  151  to  2  for  the  Walter-Logan 
bill,  which — make  no  mistake  about  it — Is  out  to  paralyze  with 
Judicial  delay  this  and  every  other  board  which  our  esthetes  of 
Inaction  want  elevated  to  th?  immortality  of  purest  principle. 

To  summarize:  The  Democratic  Party  has  promoted  Its  loyalty 
to  labor  from  (1)  the  purity  of  principle  Into  (2)  the  concrete- 
ness  of  law  (3i  made  effective  In  action  by  an  appropriate  board. 
The  Republican  Party,  as  you  see,  Is  strong  on  the  weakest  loyalty, 
mediocre  on  middle-size  loyalty,  and  weak  as  water  on  the 
strongest  loyalty  to  labor. 

A  hint  to  the  sufficient  is  wise 

Do  you  remember  the  crafty  city  fathers  of  PodunkvlUo.  who 
voted  (1)  to  build  a  new  courthouse.  (2)  to  build  it  out  of  the 
material  of  the  old.  (3)  but  not  to  tear  the  old  one  down  until 
the  new  one  was  ready  for  use?  Do  you  remember?  Well,  labor 
does;   for  lat)or  didn't  build  that  courthouse. 

That  was  a  house  not  built  with  hands,  eternal  In  the  heavens 
of  pure  principle,  mere  principle,  pusillanimous  principle. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Smith. 

And  now  as  our  concluding  speaker  In  tonight's  American  Forum 
of  the  Air,  we  present  Representative  Gerald  W.  Landis,  of  Indiana, 
member  of   the  House   Labor  Committee. 

Congressman    Landis. 

ADDRESS    BT    CONGRESSMAN   CERALO   W.   LANDIS 

The  security  and  welfare  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  United 
Ststes  depends  upon  the  sustained  prosperity  of  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole.  Without  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's  enter- 
prise, full  employment,  higher  real  wages,  and  better  working  con- 
ditions cannot  be  realized 

The  Republican  Party,  throughout  its  entire  history,  has  been  a 
real  friend  of  labor.  It  was  organized  originally  to  end  the  most 
oppressive    of    labor    abuses — slavery. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have  been  building  up  labor 
legislation  for  many  years.  They  have  spoken  fearlessly,  frankly. 
on  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining,  decent  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  working  conditions.  Republican  leadership  recognised 
the  principle  of  collective  b{U°galnlng  over  40  years  ago. 

President  William  McKlnley  signed  the  Erdman  Act  June  1, 
1898.  which  provided  for  mediation  and  conciliation  In  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  railroads  and  their  employees.  It 
prohibited  the  discharge  of  a  railroad  employee  because  be  was  a 
member  of  a   trade   union. 

A  Republican  Congress  passed  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  of  1936, 
which  further  aided  the  prompt  settlement  of  railroad  labor 
disputes. 

Again  the  Republican  Party  sponsored  the  Antl-lnjunctlon  Act 
of  1932,  which  protects  labor  from  a  discriminatory  use  of  the 
Injunction  to  break  strikes.  It  has  fostered  high  tariffs  to  keep  up 
wage  scales.  It  has  restricted  Immigration  to  protect  our  standard 
of  living.  It  has  opposed  child  labor.  However,  I  contend  that  no 
political  party  has  a  monopoly  on  labor  legislation. 

In  1936,  both  major  political  parties  and  candidates  accepted  and 
endorsed  the  principle  that  labor  should  be  assured  at  least  a 
minimum  wage,  and  that  national  prosperity  depends  upon  labor 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  value  of  everything  we  produce. 

Minimum  wage  and  maximum-hour  legislation  is  not  new  In  In- 
dustry. It  has  existed  in  Great  Britain  since  1916,  and  has  operated 
successfully  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  employer  and  employee.  Such 
legislation  has  become  absolutely  essential  In  modern  industrial 
society.  As  two  eminent  Judges  have  stated,  that  what  the  employer 
fails  to  pay  in  wages  necessary  to  the  cost  of  living  must  be  made  up 
by  the  community  in  terms  of  relief,  or  in  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
social  evils  which  flow  from  substandard  living. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  does  not  propose  to  fix  all  wages,  but 
only  a  minimum  wage  floor,  slightly  above  a  starvation  level.  There 
is  no  value  in  having  this  law  unless  it  Is  made  to  apply  to  low-paid 
Industrial  workers.  This  act  would  l>ecome  a  mere  sham  or  a  fraud 
if  It  covered  only  those  workers  who  already  received  more  than  the 
wage  rates  prescribed  by  the  act. 

What  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  needs  Is  an  opportunity  to  prove 
itself.  It  has  been  hamstrung  from  the  beginning  because  of  in- 
adequate funds  for  enforcement  In  administration.  It  should  be 
given  a  chance  so  that  thousands  of  underpaid  workers  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  their  chance  to  secure  a  decent  living. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee.  I  contend  tbe  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened.    All  labor 
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ors»nlz»tlonK  ar»  united  In  preserving  this  act  Moet  employers  have 
complied  willingly  and  In  good  faith  with  its  provisions.  They  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  destroy  It.  Very  few  deelre  to 
return  to  sweatshopB  and  low  wages. 

The  Wa«e  and  Hour  Act  will  work  no  hardships,  with  but  few 
exceptions,   to  the  employer. 

In  this  connection  may  I  ray  that  all  parties  concerned  should  be 
wUItng  to  make  some  concession?  to  those  Industries  that  have  thor- 
oughly demonstrated,  and  that  they  cannot  immediately  comply 
with  the  law. 

All  political  parties,  the  Congress,  the  people,  the  wage  earners, 
and  moBt  of  the  established  stable  employers  are  committed  to  the 
principle  of  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  legl.slatlon. 

There  are  many  persons  standing  en  the  side  lines  who  believe 
the  C  I  O.  and  the  A  F  of  L  could  get  together  If  It  were  not  for 
the  clash  In  personalities  of  William  Green  and  John  L.  Lewis  There 
!.•<  a  tendency  to  see  simplification  by  merely  finding  a  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  chief  persons  Involved.  The  cleavage  between  the 
C  I  O  and  the  A.  P  of  L  Is  deeper  than  mere  personalities.  This  Is 
net  the  controlling  factor.  It  goes  to  fundamental  issues.  Whoever 
leads  the  C.  I.  O.  will  have  to  boost  and  fight  for  industrial  unions, 
and  likewise  the  A  P.  of  L  leader  will  have  to  boost  and  fight  for 
craft  unions.  However,  both  unions  should  be  allowed  to  exist  and 
enjoy  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Wagner  Act  Is  the  promotion 
of  Industrial  peace  and  the  reduction  of  industrial  warfare.  I  know 
the  Wagner  Act  Is  not  perfect,  but.  according  to  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  over  00  percent  of  the  trouble  has  been  with 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  not  the  act  Itself. 

We  should  not  be  too  hasty  In  amending  this  act.  No  one  wants 
to  destroy  It  or  take  away  from  labor  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

In  times  like  these,  with  a  great  defense  program  In  process  In 
Amtrlca.  we  want  industrial  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  labor  has  cooperated  and  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  formation  and  exe- 
cution of  its  preparedneos  plans.  Labor,  Industry,  and  Government 
must  go  forward  with  a  united  front. 

Mr.  GBAffiK.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Landis. 

And  this  concludes  part  I  of  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
presentation. 

And  now  as  part  II  of  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presen- 
tation Outlook  for  Labor,  we  present  an  informal  round-table  panel 
dtacuaalon.  Our  speakers  whoMe  opening  remarks  you  have  Just 
heard  arc  Senator  Cbskt  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  Senator  Cltde  li. 
Rbss.  of  Kansas.  Representative  T.  V  SMrrH,  of  Illinois,  and  Repre- 
sentative GcaAU)  W.  Landis.  of  Indiana. 

Sana  tor  Rnn.  will  you  open  the  discussion? 

Mr.  Rbzo.  Opening  the  discussion  on  my  first  appearance  on  the 
Forum  of  the  Air  is  rather  a  tough  job  for  a  chap  who  had  to  leave 
acbool  at  19,  and  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college  or  a  university 
except  as  a  visitor,  to  this  day.  when  he  Is  met  by  not  only  two 
radio  atars  but  two  college  professors  on  the  other  side. 

However,  in  discussing  labor  matters,  having  employed  labor  all 
of  my  life.  I  think  I  might  perhaps  give  my  professorial  colleagues 
here  tonight  some  practical  Information  about  the  operation  of 
employment  of  labor  unions  I  happened  to  publish  a  newspaper, 
and  I  operated  a  union  shop  for  25  or  30  years.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  big  farmers  in  the  county,  and  I  make  enough  out  of  the 
newspaper  to  pay  the  taxes  on  my  farms,  and  then  I  happen  to  be 
engaged  In  the  mining  bualneas  a  Uttle  Ln  Arizona,  where  I  am 
hoping  that  I  won't  lose  my  shtrt.  and  I  have  had  contact  as  a 
worker  or  as  an  employer  of  workers  all  my  life. 

I  ahould  be  very  happy  to  hear  the  college  professors  discuss 
this  question  from  a  practical  standpoint,  because  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience.  I  have  found  that  there  Is  as  much  human 
nature  In  labor  organizations  as  there  Is  in  doctors'  assoclatlona 
or  medical  societies,  or  even  bankers'  associations.  I  certainly 
agree  with  Mr  Sbcitr,  who  I  believe  is  the  prima  donna  of  this 
organization,  that  nothing  Is  all  black  and  nothing  is  ail  white, 
but  I  do  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  20  years  preceding 
1930.  of  which  about  8  years  have  been  Democratic  administration 
and  12  years  have  been  Republican  administration,  wages  in- 
creased, according  to  the  Labor  Biueau  sUtistics.  200  to  300  per- 
cent. That  doesn't  Indicate  an  unfriendliness  either  in  passing  law 
or  In  guarding  labor  conditions. 

I  happen  to  have  been  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  I  challenge 
anybody  to  point  to  a  State  that  has  better  labor  laws,  where  the 
relations  between  employee  and  employer  are  friendlier  than  has 
been  and  is  the  case  in  Kansas.  And  I  want  to  assure  my  dis- 
tingulsheci  colleague  on  my  left,  whom  I  very  much  admire,  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  deep  affection,  that  we  are  going  to  change 
this  question  of  the  Republicans  being  a  nilnorlty  party  next 
November.     ( Applause.  1 

Mr  Thomas.  I  thank  Senator  Rxsd  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
him  for  getting  Into  the  story  realm  Instead  of  staying  with  the 
subject.  I  think  that  that  merely  confirms  what  we  said  about 
indirection  and  direction.  He  was  learned  out  at  13,  he  said,  but 
I  am  a  youngster  in  Uus  business,  too.  I  didn't  even  see  a  micro- 
phone untU  I  was  40,  and  I  have  learned  all  I  know  since  that 
tune.  But  those  are  not  the  things  that  we  want  to  talk  about. 
Congressman  Lawihs  delivered  one  of  the  finest  talks  in  support 
of  the  DemoeraUc  stand  for  labor  that  I  have  heard.  I  welcome 
blm  Into  the  fold,  and  it  is  kind  of  touch  on  Senator  RfT>  that 
be  ts  left  here  all  alone.    Congressman  Landis  pointed  out  that 


no  one  Is  opposed  to  collective  bargaining.  No  one  dare  say  he  is 
oppcxed  to  collective  bargaining  in  1940  But  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  were  opposed  to  collective  bargaining  before  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  declared  constitutional.    And  that  Is  the  point  that 

we  have  to  make. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  be  given  credit  for  setting  up  these 
hablt-formlng  Institutions  which  make  It  possible  for  the  Nation 
to  conform  to  these  fine  fundamental  principles.  And  let  me  say 
this,  that  the  head  of  the  American  Manufacturers"  Association. 
appearing  before  our  committee  within  the  last  2  or  3  weeks, 
maintained  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  collective  bargaining  He 
always  favored  collective  bargaining,  but  he  favored  collective 
bargaining  directly  with  the  employee.  I  asked  him  how  many 
of  the  employees  ht  favored  collective  bargaining  with.  "Every 
one  of  them."  he  said,  which,  of  course,  knocks  the  props  com- 
pletely out  of  the  collective-bargaining  principles 

Chalmian  Grakik.  Congressman  Landis 

Mr  La.ndis  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  Hailing  from  the 
coal  fields  of  .<;outhern  Indiana,  and  the  center  of  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  having  some  experience  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  mine  resctie  teams.  I  of  course  favor  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  Wage-Hour  Act.  But  some  of  the  things  In  the  past  admin- 
istration I  don't  agree  with.  Senator  Thomas.  Take  the  last  7 
years  of  the  Republican  admlrUstratlon.  There  were  only  5.500 
strikes.  Under  the  tirst  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  administration, 
there  were  over  17  000  strikes.  And  the  per  capita  national  In- 
come under  the  7  years  of  the  Republican  administration 
amounted  to  tl06  more  than  It  did  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration Ln  the  last  7  years 

Chairman  Grantk    Congressman  SMfTH? 

Mr  Smith.  I  think  I  ought  to  yield  to  Senator  Thomas,  if  he 
wants  to  reply  to  that  before  I  speak. 

Mr.  Thom.\s.  I  am  awfully  glad  that  Congressman  Landis  men- 
tioned the  coal  fields,  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  shout  for 
the  home  team.  Utah  came  Into  the  Union  In  1896.  January  5. 
On  March  5.  1896.  Utah  passed  the  first  8-hour  law  governing  the 
employment  of  coal  miners,  and  all  miners.  In  fact  That  law 
became  constitutional  in  1898.  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court.  There  Is  one  of  the  great  Magna  Cartas  of  lobar  legisla- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  that,  because  that  Illustrates  what  I  have  said  before:  '/ou 
have  a  habit-formlng  institution  started,  and  In  confornuty  with 
that  hablt-formlng  InsUtution  has  come  progress.  Before  that 
time  you  had  an  attempt  at  progress,  but  It  never  came  because 
you  had  nothing  direct  on  which  to  build. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Landis.  I  really  hate  to  say  anything  to  you.  You 
have  made  a  fine  speech  It  was  a  magnificent  speech  But  isn't  it  a 
fact,  really,  that  this  quotation  of  strike  statistics  is  a  double-edged 
ax?  After  all,  strikes  are  presumably  for  purposes  of  getting  priv- 
ileges that  cant  be  got  any  other  way.  We  are.  after  all.  talking 
about  labor  here  tonight  I  take  it  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
few  strikes  in  the  Republican  administration  Is  that  they  dldn  t 
expect  to  get  anything  even  out  of  striking;  whereas,  with  the 
Democratic  administration  a  new  machinery  Wiis  created  for  ad- 
judication of  strikes,  and  the  hopes  of  workers  all  over  the  c.untry 
actually  raised  because  they  could  get  something  with  whatever 
technique  they  had 

Mr  Landis  How  would  you  account  for  this,  that  most  of  the 
good  times  we  have  ever  had  have  happened  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations? 

Mr  Smith  You  don't  call  what  happened  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Republican  administration  good  times,  do  you? 

I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Rczs.  while  I  have  the  mike,  that  ha 
need  not  be  apologetic  for  being  an  employer,  because,  after  all,  we 
are  Just  bare-footed  farmer  boys  here  In  Washington,  speaking  for 
labor,  whatever  our  past  may  have  been  I  apprehend  that  Senator 
RzzD  had  a  very  good  point,  however.  In  his  speech.  He  fears  the  in- 
fluence of  government  as  Interjected  Into  what  I  suppose  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  a  private  brawl  between  employers  and  labor  when  It 
comes  right  down  to  It.  And  I  think  there  is  some  point  to  that. 
Government  can  become  too  strong  for  either  side  But  I  wonder, 
did  he  mean  by  that  that  he  would  alxjllsh  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  If  he  could?  That  Is  the  major  manifestation  of  govern- 
ment In  this  field.  Or.  u  not,  would  he  abolish  the  National  Labor 
RelaUons  Board,  which  alone  has  made  that  act  effective'' 

If  not.  where  has  government  Interfered  In  the  way  that  he  con- 
cretely disapproves  of? 

Mr  RxKD  May  I  suggest  to  the  Congressman  that  he  can  get  a 
«)mplete  answer  to  that  question  from  Signor  Mussolini  or  Herr 
Hitler? 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  haven't  gone  to  those  lengths 
-^    ^"^   ^^^^^i  answer  Is.   I   want   to  go  back  a  moment   to 
?l    ,^H.  I?^""!*.  fi  ^*"  ""^^  President  of  the  United  SUtes  since 
the  Civil  War  that  has  u.->ed  the  Regular  Army  In  a  labor  dispute  and 
that  was  a  Democratic  President. 

So.  getting  down  the  line,  the  question  which  the  Congressman 
has  asked  Is  a  very  fair  question  I  think  there  Is  as  much  human 
nature  In  union  labor  as  In  the  employer.  I  think  the  Oovemment 
should  act  as  an  umpire  when  It  Is  necessary,  and  to  the  extent 
It  is  nece&5ary.  and  no  more. 

Mr  Smfth  What  have  we  done,  though,  that  constitutes  tres- 
passing over  the  moderate  line  of  government' 

^u^'^  J^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^°  ^^«  ^°'^  Stotcs  of  America  under 
this  administration  the  most  outrageous,  the  most  biased  the  most 
unfair,  the  mgbt  uncertam  adounistration  of  these  labor  laws  of 
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any  laws  within  the  recollection  of  a  long  time.  You  have  made 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  by  Its  admlnUtratlve  atrocities, 
a  laughingstock  of  the  country,  both  to  labor  and  to  the  employer! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  fine.  Senator  Rod.  but  may  I  repeat,  would 
you  repeal  either  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  is  so 
outrageous,  or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  Reed  The  Representative  from  Illinois  Is  not  going  on  a 
straight  line.    Who  said  anything  about  outrageous? 

Mr  Smith.  I  was  quoting  the  material  you  used  only  a  moment 
ago.  Senator. 

Mr  Reed.  1  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  that  the  administration  was 
outrageous 

Mr  Smith.  Well,  would  you  abolish  the  Board,  or  what  do  you 
propose  to  do? 

Mr  Reed  I  certainly  would  throw  that  Board  out  of  the  window 
Just  as  quick  as  I  could  get  it  out 

Mr.  SMrrn    Do  you  think  Mr.  Wlllkle  will  do  so? 

Mr    Reed    If  he  doesn't  he  will  disappoint  me. 

Mr.  Thomas  May  I  break  In  there.  I  wonder  If  Mr.  Wlllkle  can 
overcome  the  Humphreys  decision  and  throw  that  board  out  of 
the  window  whrn   he  beoimes  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reed    If  he  doesn't,  we  will  have  a  Congress  that  will  do  It. 

Mr.  Thomas    You  are  in  favor  of  impeaching  them? 

Mr.  Reed    I  am. 

Mr  Smh-h  I  am  really  concerned  about  this  If  the  Government 
has  been  so  outrageous,  and  we  have  done  that  which  far  exceeds 
the  proper  role  of  Government  In  reference  to  labor  labor  Is  enti- 
tled to  know  It  from  the  Republican  Party  before  the  election  In 
November 

Mr  Reed   Haven't  you  Just  been  hearing  It  from  me?     [Laughter.] 
Mr    Smith    I   didn't   know   you  were  speaking  for   the   party.     I 
hope    not 

Mr  Reed  To  the  extent  that  I  may  speak  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  our  party,  I  think  I  am  reflecting  a  fairly  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  mal- 
administration we  have  had  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

Mr  Smith  Representative  Landis,  do  you  think  that  we  can  get 
■long  in  this  labor  field  without  some  sort  of  board  or  commission 
to  administer  the  law? 

Mr  Landis  I  would  say  we  probably  need  some  kind  of  a  board, 
but  I  would  say  the  main  drawback  In  the  set-up  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  Tliere  should  be  a  way  to  administer  It 
properly.  Probably  the  best-recognized  act  that  compares  with  It  Is 
the  Railroad  Act.  that  was  passed  in  1926  It  seems  to  be  handled 
very  well  However,  one  of  the  main  causes  for  not  administering 
the  act  has  been,  in  the  past.  Congress  appropriations  have  been 
cut  short  and  they  haven't  been  given  enough  money  to  hire  the 
people  to  run   the  act 

Mr  Smith  That  is  an  utterly  unfair  statement,  as  both  of  us 
know  from  our  experiences  In  the  House.  I  have  the  impression, 
though,  with  reference  to  the  admlnLstratlon  of  the  act.  that  we 
are  repeating  the  oldest  story  of  mankind,  namely,  when  something 
needs  reforming  ver>'.  very  badly,  as  Colleague  Landis  seems  to 
think  the  labor  situation  did,  at  first  when  you  do  something 
everjthing  Is  all  right  and  you  don't  need  to  do  anything  about  it. 
and  then  a  little  later  you  admit,  "Well,  we  may  need  a  little 
change,  but  what  is  proposed  Is  wrong  In  spirit  "  And  then  a 
little  later  it  Ls  all  right  In  spirit,  and  then  It  Is  wrong  In  method 
"And  we  can  do  It  better  than  you  can."  And  that  is  Just  about 
what    it   comes  down   to. 

Mr.  Landis  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  there  on  the  out- 
look of  labor.  We  only  have  eight  and  a  half  million  organized 
in  the  United  SUtes,  and  we  probably  have  40.000.000  people  to  be 
organized,  so  there  Is  nothing  to  brag  about  from  either  party 
about  labor  and  unions,  because  we  only  have  eight  and  a  half 
million   that   have   been   organized. 

Mr.  Smith  I  thought  your  emphasis  there  In  the  speech  was 
perfectly  magnificent,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  that  discrepancy  between 
those  that  get  the  headlines  and  those  who  do  most  of  the 
country's  work,  after  all 

Mr.  Landis  Of  course,  one  big  thing  that  would  help — healthy 
expansion  of  enterprise  can  come  only  through  the  steady  increase 
and  investing  of  capital  In  new  plants  and  new  tools  at  swifter 
rates.  Idle  capital  and  future  savings  will  be  risked  in  Industry 
only  If  the  public  policies  of  Goverrunent  and  the  private  policies 
of  business  unite  to  make  risks  reasonable  and  profits  possible. 
What  we  need  In  America  today  is  confidence  to  start  business 
and  put  these  millions  back  to  work.  And  then  you  can  have 
some  collective  bargaining  and  all  the  rights  of  labor  will  be 
enjoyed 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Government's 
interference  with  labor  disputes.  Government,  of  course.  Is  In 
labor  disputes  under  the  provisions  of  the  great  labor  acts  that 
are  operating  today  But  Government  has  always  been  In  labor 
disputes.  The  only  difference  Is  that  we  don't  call  on  the  military 
as  we  used  to  do.  Martial  law  has  gone  almost  completely  out  of 
vogue,  and  the  American  people.  I  am  sure,  are  happy  over  that. 

One  point  that  has  been  made  about  the  organized  and  un- 
organized; It  Is  true,  there  are  forty-one  or  forty-two  million 
laborers  In  the  United  States.  These  people  will  never  be  organized. 
we  will  never  have  forty-one  or  forty-two  million  people  In  unions. 
At  the  very  most  today  there  can't  be  over  eight  or  nine  or  ten 
million  organized.  There  Is  no  need  of  organization  In  the 
majority  of  labor  situations.    For  Instance,  there  is  the  comer  store 


where  the  boas  hires  a  clerk,  there  doesn't  have  to  be  any  organiza- 
tion, there  doesn't  have  to  be  any  union;  there  isn't  any  collective 
bargaining,  and  If  there  isn't  any  collective  bargaining  the  clerk  ups 
and  marries  the  boss'  daughter,  and  then  there  la  collective 
iMirgalnlng  again. 

But  In  an  organization  like  the  General  Motors,  where  you 
have  135.000  employees  in  one  corporation,  those  135.000  employees 
of  course  cant  marry  the  boss'  daughter,  so  they  have  got  to  have 
collective  bargaining.  These  Institutions  are  growing  up  around 
the  natural  economic  growth  of  our  country,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  cognizant  of  that  fact,  and  making  its  laws  conform 
With  what  actually  Is  In.stead  of  what  Mr.  WlUkle  would  probably 
suggest,  a  sort  of  watering  of  labor  laws.  I  am  sure.  If  you  put 
stock  In  Mr.  Wlllkie.  it  Is  going  to  have  some  reference  to  water 
and  you  can't  dodge  it.  and  that  being  the  ca.se  I  think  we  had 
better  trust  what  we  have  got  rather  than  that  other  type  of 
thing    that    may    come. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  agree  with  most  of  what  Senator  Thomas 
said  as  to  where  you  draw  the  line  as  to  the  need  of  organization 
of  labor,  and  where  Is  the  need.  I  beg  to  remind  him  however 
of  the  labor  dispute  In  the  Democratic  SUte  of  Kentucky  which 
ended  with  the  National  Guard  going  down  Into  the  Harlan 
County  coal  field. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  States  that  have  had  Republican 
governments — and  they  have  lo.',t  a  lot.  but  they  are  going  to  get  It 
back  again  shortly— MassachusetU,  New  York,  Ohio.  Illinois. 
Kan.<4as — States  like  those  are  what  u.sed  to  be  known  as  the' 
normal  Republican  States.  In  those  States  you  find  the  best 
and  fairest  labor  laws.  There  labor  has  made  the  most  progress 
receives  the  highest  wages.  I  don't  want  to  inject  an  unplea&ant 
feature  into  this  thing,  but  it  Is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  lowest  wages  are  paid  In  the  United  States  In 
that  section  of  the  country  which  Is  most  solidly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic. 

Mr  Thomas.  I  have  no  answer  to  that.  That  Is  a  fact,  of  course 
excepting  for  the  Harlan  County  proposition,  and  we  had  no  labor 
organization  in  Harlan  County,  or  probably  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  the  calling  of  the  military  there.  I  think  that 
alter  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearing  on  Harlan  County  In  our  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  no  one  wants  to  Justify  what  took  place  In 
that  county. 

Mr  Reed  The  Senator  would  agree  with  me,  would  he  not  that 
It  is  a  Democratic  Party  State? 

Mr  Smith  Senator  'Thomas,  Isn't  It  fair  to  point  out,  though, 
that  though  it  may  have  been  a  Democratic  State.  It  was  a  Demo- 
cratic national  adminihtrallon  that  took  heroic  investigative  meas- 
ures and  corrective  measures  with  reference  to  it? 

Mr  Reed  If  the  Congrr^^sman  wants  to  know  my  opinion,  if  you 
laid  the  record  of  the  two  parties  down  side  by  side  from  1856  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  present  time  you  would  find  that  both 
parties  had  made  a  lot  of  promises,  some  of  which  neither  one  of 
them  kept:  both  partle.s  have  done  a  lot  of  good;  both  parties  have 
actually  helped  labor  situations;  but  the  credit  side  over  the  long 
years  for  the  best  results  for  labor  has  been  on  the  Republican 
and  not  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  Thomas  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  to  that  Is  that  simple 
numbers  sum  up  that  I  made  in  the  first  of  my  discussion.  There 
are  17  names  connected  with  the  fundamental  labor  laws  of  our 
country  today.  Of  these  names,  there  are  2  Republicans,  4  Pro- 
gressive Independents,  and  11  Democrats.  That  doesn't  sound  like 
a  great   Republican   achievement. 

Mr,  Reed.  We  are  more  modest  about  that  than  you  arc. 
(Laughter  1 

Mr.  Thom.\s,  I  would  be  forced  Into  modesty  If  I  could  only  show 
two  out  of  seventeen. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  think  I  see  a  question  from  the  floor.  Your 
name,   sir? 

Mr.  Charles  A.  McBride  (Philadelphia,  Pa.).  Charles  A.  McBrlde. 
from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Landis,  you  refer  to  the  labor  condition — ^that  labor  wasn't 
getting  the  breaks.  Republicans  In  our  town  refused  $19,000,000 
to  give  labor  a  break 

Mr.  Smith,  can  you  answer  me  why  the  Republicans  say  that  there 
are   still   9,000.000   people   out   of   work   now,  and   there   were  still 

9  000,000  out  of  work  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  In,  and  are  still  out 
now?  What  became  of  the  9,000,000  people,  when  there  are  500.000 
children  coming  out  of  the  high  schools  every  year?  That  still 
only  leaves  9.000,000,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  employed  those 
other  9.000,000      Am  I  right? 

Mr,  SMn-H.  That  Is  somewhat  involved  In  statistics,  sir,  but  I 
think  I  understand  such  a  remark  on  the  part  of  those  who  set 
somebody  to  control  the  collective-bargaining  process  of  those  who 
don't  want  to  be  controlled,  and  put  somebody  over  to  control 
them  that  doesn't  want  to  control  them,  either.  It  seems  to  me  the 
situation  that  Senator  Rezd  has  been  describing  here. 

Chairman  Granik    I  see  another  question.     Your  name,  sir? 

Mr,  Wendeix  J,  Philxips  (San  Francisco.  Calif  ) .  Wendell  J.  Phil- 
lips, San  Francisco.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Reed  a  question. 
Senator,  you  said  that  there  Is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  mal- 
administration, as  I  understood  you  I  would  like  to  ask.  Why.  in 
your  opinion,  if  that  was  the  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  In  at  least  90  percent  of  Its  decisions  on  the  apjieals  against 
the  decisions  of  the  Board,  have  ruled  with  the  Board,  and  In  only 

10  percent  have  overturned  the  Board's  decisions? 
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Mr  Rxn  The  Oovcrxunent  of  ih«  United  States  hiks  chajaged  erne 
member  of  tbe  Board.  He  U  the  Chairman  of  that  Board.  And  the 
general  understanding  is  that  the  Chairman  may  not  be  reappointed 
Now.  not  being  in  the  conlklence  of  the  administration.  I  cannot 
Bp4>ak  with  authority,  but  the  decisions  cf  the  Supreme  Court  are 
bawd  upon  that  fairly  well-known  rule  of  adminlstrntlve  law.  that 
It  will  suataln  these  quasi-jud^clal  conuni&slcns  on  Ondings  of  fact, 
without  going  behind  those  findings  of  fact.  I  think  that  is  the 
auswar  to  the  90  percent  and  the  10  percent. 

Hr.  Smitm.  Mr  Oranlk.  may  I  quote  from  what  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self said  In  the  first  decision  touching  this.  He  said :  "We  consider 
the  procadural  provtak>ns  as  affording  adequate  opportunity  to 
■retire  jtMllclal  protection  agalnat  arbitrary  action  in  accordance 
with  the  well-«etUcd  rules  applicable  to  administrative  agencies 
set  up  by  Congreas  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  valid  legislation." 

That  la  the  Supreme  Court's  answer  to  that  case. 

Mr.  Ran    Isn't  that  what  I  said? 

Mr.  Smxth.  If  that  is  so.  we  have  said  It  doubly.  Let's  get  It 
authoritatively  from  Mr   Uugbes  himself. 

Mr.  Laifsta.  Moat  of  our  people  would  be  happy  U  they  had  a  Job 
or  felt  secure  in  the  job  they  now  hold.  We  need  a  driver  who  will 
take  ofT  the  brakes  and  turn  on  the  green  light,  and  we  will  jump 
Into  an  Industrial  revival  which  all  of  Europe  cannot  duphcate. 


Tke  Value  of  Historic  Sites  to  the  Public 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10.  1940 


ADCtRBS  BY  HON.  HENRY  O.  TALLB.  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD.  I  Include  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  held  at  Fort 
Atklnxtn.  Iowa,  on  October  6.  1940: 

M^.  Cbatrman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  la  a  notable  occasion. 
We  have  met  to  rededlcate  an  old  landmark  established  a  century 
ago  for  a  unique  purpose.  On  these  heights  100  years  ago  our  for- 
bears wwc  busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  military  poet  designed 
to  aerrs  as  quarters  for  men  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  was  that  of  all  organized  government — to  maintain  law 
and  order-  but  the  specific  purpose  of  this  institution  was  unique 
In  that  the  scidiers  quartered  here  were  commissioned  to  prevent 
warUJte  ftidlans  from  destroying  their  more  pesceful  kinsmen. 

Were  I  s  clergyman  casting  about  for  a  fitting  text  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  my  remarks.  I  should  choose  the  pertinent  command 
recorded  in  Hdy  Writ,  "Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which 
thy  fathers  have  set."  We  are  obeying  thst  command  today  For 
we  are  not  here  to  remove  but  to  restore.  We  are  not  here  to  criti- 
cise but  to  approve.     We  are  not  here  to  disparage  but  to  revere. 

The  building  and  maintaining  of  Port  Atkinson  in  the  1840's  was 
8  part  of  that  larger  movement  generally  referred  to  as  the  '•winning 
of  the  West."  It  was  a  part  of  that  inevitable  pressing  forward  of 
people  Into  a  region  that  offered  men  and  women  opportunities  for 
betlerment.  In  this  area  nature  in  the  raw  hurled  her  challenge  to 
people  of  courage  and  enterprise  Land.  Including  fertile  soil. 
water,  minerals,  forests,  flsh.  and  fowl  beckoned  to  prospective 
home  builders  in  so  beguiling  a  manner  as  to  draw  to  this  region 
the  sturdy  ptoneern  who  broke  scd  and  tilled  virgin  soil  to  convert 
a  wilderness  into  fertile  farms  and  busy  cities 

So  ready  was  the  response  that  after  8  years  of  service  this  post 
was  no  longer  needed  for  the  unique  purpose  which  brought  it  into 
being  By  then  the  westward  sweep  of  the  white  man's  civilization 
had  pushed  the  frontier  line  beyond  the  point  where  we  are  met 
today  But  thrse  8  >'ear9  were  purposeful  years  in  the  development 
of  the  upper  Ml58:s-*lppi  Valley  It  is  therefore  altogether  fitting 
that  we  a'>8cmble  here  at  this  hour  to  appraise  the  value  of  this 
historic  site. 

But  I  should  fall  utterly  Jn  my  duty  d'd  I  not  at  the  cutset  pay 
a  tribute  to  those  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  so  well  in  the 
work  of  restoring  this  landmark  Prof  S  8  Reque.  the  officers 
associated  wtth  him.  and  the  Greater  Winneshiek  County  League,  as 
a  whole,  have  accomplished  a  difficult  task.  They  have  dene  the 
spade  work  which  must  be  dene  to  get  mch  an  undertaking  started. 
Thi'  Oonaervaticn  Commission  of  the  State  of  Iowa  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  splend.-d  support  given  to  this  laudable  enterprise 
Without  the  generous  cocperaUon  of  the  Commission  the  cost  of 
such  an  undertakhig  would  have  made  the  restoration  well-nigh 
Impossible. 

I  •bould  be  tacking  m  patltude  did  I  not  on  this  occasion  pay  a 
tr:butc  to  Or.  Charles  W.  Prater  axxf  his  assocUitea  In  the  Division  of 
Rlstone  Sites  at  the  United  States  Natlcnal  Park  Serrlce.  to  Mr. 
H  B  DUlard.  director,  ard  ICr  Clarence  Brownfleld.  ssslstan't  super- 
Tlsor  or  the  DUUlct  of  Caltunbu  Historical  Records  Surrey,  and  to 


Maj.  Miles  Reber,  of  the  United  States  Army  engineers.  Washington, 
DC.  In  all  my  dealings  with  these  men  I  have  met  with  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  They  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
historic  sites,  and  they  are  most  willing  to  t>e  of  further  expert  aerv- 
ive  in  the  restoration  of  Fort  Atkinson. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  completion — like  the  beginning — 
of  this  project  must  be  the  distinctive  task  of  the  Oreater  Winne- 
shiek County  League.  How  fitting  It  Ls  that  this  work  should  be 
dons  by  the  people  who  live  in  this  neighborhood.  Fort  Atkin- 
son belongs,  first  of  all.  to  Winneshiek  County.  The  task  of  re- 
storing it  is  properly  a  community  enterprise  aided  by  funds  and 
counsel  furnished  by  the  State  and  the  Nation.  In  spirit  it  Is  like 
the  husking  bees  and  the  barn  raisings  that  were  so  common  in 
pioneer  day.  It  Is  an  undertaking  ^-hlch  grew  out  of  an  Inner 
urge  based  on  pride  in  one's  own  community.  Fort  Atkinson  should 
be  restored  In  no  other  way  This  Is  the  Job  of  the  good  people  in 
Winneshiek  County.  And  they  will  not  fail  In  their  task.  This 
fort  will  be  restored  so  that  a  chapter  In  the  life  of  America  and 
more  parttcvUarly  In  the  Middle  West  as  It  was  In  the  1840's  may 
be  Oxed  for  the  eye  to  see.  the  mind  to  contemplate,  and  the  spirit 
to  enjoy.  On  this  spot  the  story  of  America's  msktng  will  be  told 
to  us  and  to  future  generations  In  a  way  no  textbook  on  history  can 
teach 

Every  other  county,  village,  and  city  can  set  Itself  a  similar  task, 
for  each  one  has  a  part  in  the  making  of  Anoerlca.  The  trails  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  traders,  of  the  soldiers  led  somewhere.  Each  com- 
munity was  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  every  other  com- 
munity by  these  trails.  What  one  county  is  doing  other  counties 
can  do  I  have  faith  that  the  example  set  by  the  Oreater  Winne- 
shiek County  League  will  have  a  significant  influence  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  historic  sites  throughout  our  broad  land. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  everyone  who  is  taking  a  part  In  this 
laudable  venture.  Speed  the  day  when  the  same  splendid  spirit 
shown  by  the  Greater  Winneshiek  County  League  may  take  hold  of 
every  other  community  In  the  United  States.  Then  the  story  of 
America's  making  will  be  clear,  meaningful,  and  inspiring.  For 
there  Is  no  greater  epic,  no  greater  romance  than  the  record  of  the 
triumph  of  our  Republic. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  value  of  historic  sites  to  the 
pubJic.  It  is  a  most  fitting  subject  for  this  occasion.  To  evaluate 
in  full  degree  the  significance  of  restoring  and  maintaining  historic 
sites  would  reqture  a  more  nearly  complete  analysis  than  the  time  at 
my  disposal  permits.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  three 
points: 

(1)  A  restored  Fort  Atkinson  will  have  a  definite  recreational 
value.  Nature  is  a  great  physician  The  Ideal  of  a  sound  mind  In 
a  sound  body  can  be  realized  most  surely  through  communion  with 
nature  Northeast  Iowa  is  one  of  Americas  beauty  spots.  It  Is 
restful  to  the  mind  and  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  visit  this  region. 
How  pleasant  it  ii>  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  the  artistic  hand- 
carved  clocks  of  the  BUy  Bros  .  to  stand  on  the  heights  here  at 
Fort  Atkinson  and  let  ones  mind  recall  the  life  of  pioneer  days,  to 
view  the  cathedral  at  Splllvllle.  and  to  peep  in  at  the  Little  Chimrh 
near  Pestina.  These  are  links  in  a  chain  of  meaningful  objects  and 
institutions.  I  have  visited  them  so  often  and  each  successive  visit 
creates  a  fresh  desire  to  return  All  of  these  are  in  Winneshiek 
County.  To  enumerate  the  attractions  of  all  of  northeastern  Iowa 
would  be  too  big  a  task  for  this  occasion 

(2)  A  restored  Port  Atkinson  will  have  a  definite  educational  value 
ChUdren  who  visit  this  landmark  will  ask  many  qtiestions  which 
now  for  the  first  time  can  be  answered  correctly.  They  will  want 
to  know  when  and  why  the  fort  was  built.  What  materia's  were 
u.'cd  In  the  structures?  Is  the  stockade  today  like  that  of  1840? 
Why  was  the  fort  built  here?  What  Indian  tribes  lived  in  thii 
area?  What  docs  the  term  "neutral  ground'  mean?  How  many 
soldiers  were  housed  in  these  barracks?  How  did  the  soldiers  Live? 
What  did  they  do?  How  many  of  them  died  here?  How  kng  was 
the  fort  maintained?  Why  was  it  discontinued?  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  I  fancy  children  may  ask  It  may 
even  be  that  some  adults  will  ask  these  same  qtjestlons  The 
correct  answers  are  worth-while  Information  for  every  American 
citizen,  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  to  possess 

Located  near  the  Junction  of  Constitution  and  PennsylvanU  Ave- 
nues in  Washington.  D  C.  Is  an  Imposing  structure  called  the 
Archives  Building.  Hctised  in  this  structure  are  many  of  the  old 
ntcords  and  documents  which,  pieced  together,  tell  the  story  of 
Port  Atkinson.  Chiseled  into  stone  at  the  entrance  to  this  buildin.; 
are  the  words  "What  la  past  is  prolcgue.  Study  the  past  That 
inscription  can  be  appUed  most  fittingly  to  this  project  The  our- 
poee  cf  this  resUjratton  i.s  to  study  the  past  that  we  may  appreclata 
better  the  present  and  prepare  wisely  for  the  future 
!♦  'ilu^  '"^''^J^''^^  '•''^"  Atlcm^-on  will  serve  to  inspire  patriotism. 
It  Will  teach  us  something  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  forebears  the 
^,?  ^  ''J^'l?  r*"**  ^°^^  "*^-  ^"^^  »o«  houses.  establUhed 
2lv  o^^^  T^^i'  "?*'  '*'^*  1°^"^  "-^-^  heritage  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  This  the  pioneers  did  with  a  prayer  on  their  line  and 
a  song  in  their  he.ru.  It  will  help  us  to  be  pateful  S  the  ?ta^^ 
men  who  put  into  effect  principles  of  government  under  which  men 
and  women  might  be  permitted  to  be  born,  to  hve  and  to  labor  in 
an  atmosphere  of  personal  liberty.  It  wlU  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  profound  significance  of  the  Americans  Cr^  as  we  Sit^ 
»»,  ^^  r*i°  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  °'  America  as  a  government  of 
S^v^^^''^,K^^P^P'f'i°'  "^«_  P*°P1«':  »bose  just  powers  are 


dertvpd  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracrUi  a  re- 
T?i?«^  ,1  •°^T\^°  *'*^'^P  °'  "''^y  wverelgn  States,  a  perfect 
?r^;r,^^M,  "^J?*''*'*^*'  «««*t»"»h«l  upon  those  prlnci^es  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Arnerlcan 
patnou  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes  American 
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T  therefore  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It;  to  sup- 
port Its  Constitution;  to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

This  centennial  celebration  marks  the  one  hundredth  atmlver- 
sary  of  the  building  of  Port  Atkinson.  During  these  100  years  our 
country  has  flourished  and  we  have  come  to  be  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth  Some  say  we  are  growing  old.  that  our  day  Is  done, 
and  thst  the  future  holds  for  us  little  except  decsy. 

I  say  to  you.  America  is  young.  America  is  vigorous.  America  Is 
enterprising  in  spirit.  Let  us  not  despair.  A  century  Is  but  a  brief 
moment  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation.  We  have  Just  begun.  It  is 
for  us  to  keep  our  country  youthful,  vigorous,  and  enterprising  In 
spirit.  Lincoln  said  our  Nation  was  "conceived  In  liberty."  That 
Is  s  solemn  truth.  Ours  Is  the  only  great  nation  that  was  con- 
oelTed  in  liberty.  It  is  our  task  today  to  rekindle  the  burning 
love  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  pioneers.  The  restoration  oX 
Port  Atkinson  will  contribute  to  that  end. 


Would  Drag  Us  Into  War— English  Writer  Defends 
Russian  Seizure  of  Polish  and  Finnish  Terri- 
tory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10.  1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  courtesy  cf  the 
House.  I  am  permitted  to  make  some  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  all  the  world  is  Interested,  namely,  the  rape  of 
Poland  and  Finland. 

Several  days  ago  the  American  press  carried  some  remarks 
by  H.  G.  Wells.  British  author,  made  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  that  will  not  strike  a  responsive  chord 
with  thinking  Americans  who  believe  In  fair  play  and  in  the 
right  to  self-determination.  Mr.  Wells  Is  quoted  as  having  de- 
fended Russia's  invasion  of  Finland,  also  that  he  approved 
the  butchery  of  Poland.  In  the  march  into  Poland.  Mr. 
Wells  asserted,  Russia  had  merely  taken  back  land  awarded 
to  her  by  the  "Curzon  line"  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  1920, 
before  the  Polish -Soviet  war  established  the  frontier  farther 
to  the  east.  As  to  the  invasion  of  Finland,  he  added,  Russia 
had  done  no  more  than  the  United  States  would  have  done  if 
a  small  foreign  power,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  situated  on 
Staten  Island,  its  guns  commanding  the  Narrows,  and  could 
be  used  as  spearhead  of  attack  against  this  country. 

Mr.  Wells'  statement  is  fallacious  and  does  not  rest  on  fact. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
geographic  situation  of  Staten  Island  to  this  country  and  that 
of  Finland  to  Russia.  Staten  Island  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  part  cf  the  mainland,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  city 
of  New  York  by  tubes  and  ferries  that  permit  of  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  between  the  two,  whereas  the  original  coast 
of  Finland  was  sufflciently  far  away  from  the  port  of  Lenin- 
grad as  to  not  constitute  a  menace  to  the  defense  of  that  port. 
Then.  too.  Finland  had  at  no  time  shown  any  hostile  intent 
toward  the  Soviet  Republic.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wells' 
statement,  the  American  people  have  branded  the  invasion 
an  act  of  unjustified  and  brutal  aggression. 

The  action  against  Poland  was  equally  unjustified,  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  these  acts  of  rapacious  aggres- 
sion win  never  be  able  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were 
justified  by  miliUry  and  political  necessity. 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  brilliant  student  and  typically  British.  I  do 
not  say  that  critically,  but  rather  because  it  throws  a  light 
on  Mr.  Wells'  outlook.  He  comes  from  a  country  that  has 
been  grabbing  land  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  300  and 
more  years.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would  condone  the 
violation  of  Finland  and  the  sacking  of  Poland. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  both 
Poland  and  Finland  were  iu*ged  to  stand  up  to  the  invaders, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  full  power  of  the  British  Empire 
would  be  behind  them.  It  is  my  information  that  Josef  Beck, 
Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  reached  an  imder- 
standing  with  Germany  which,  bmd  it  been  carried  out,  would 


have  obviated  the  war.  That  night.  London  called  Warsaw 
and  told  them  to  stand  pat  and  make  no  concessions;  that 
they  would  back  them  up  to  the  hilt.  Unfortunately,  poor 
Poland  took  that  assurance  at  face  value  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. What  happened  as  a  result  is  now  history  that  is  too 
painful  to  review. 

It  is  my  information  that  the  same  situation  holds  true 
with  Finland.  The  brave  Finns  were  also  promised  help  in 
case  of  invasion — help  that  never  came  and  we  all  know  with 
what  disastrous  results. 

If  Author  Wells  is  correct,  then  why  did  his  Government 
Induce  the  Finns  to  put  up  a  fight?  Perhaps  Mr.  Wells  can 
give  us  a  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  United  States  used 
as  a  pawn  for  the  preservation  of  empires  or  to  help  those 
who  seek  more  territory  and  power.  I  want  to  see  America 
remain  neutral  and  strong  enough  to  take  on  any  and  all 
comers.  That  course  leads  to  national  security  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democracy. 


He  Has  Lost  Faith  in  Us— We  Have  Lost  Faith  in 

Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  4,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  have  either 
adequate  preparedness  or  if  we  are  to  carry  on  a  war.  which 
the  President  seems  resolved  we  shall  do.  we  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  we  have  national  unity. 

We  cannot  have  national  unity  under  a  man  who  con- 
siders himself  indispensable;  who  charges  those  who  disagree 
with  him  with  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  lack  of  patriotism; 
who  would  destroy  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
substitute  in  place  thereof  a  dictatorship  with  himself  at  its 
head. 

We  cannot  have  unity  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  lost  faith 
in  the  American  people,  in  the  American  form  of  government. 
We  cannot  have  unity  because  the  American  people  have  lost 
faith  in  him.  Where  trust  and  confidence  are  lacking  there 
can  be  no  united  effective  effort.  We  have  lost  faith  b?cau8e 
he  has  not  kept  his  promises  to  us;  he  has  not  been  frank  and 
honest  with  us. 

The  foregoing  has  been  expressed  many  times  by  many 
men  capable  of  forming  an  accurate  Judgment.  One  of  these 
is  Raymond  Clapper,  a  columnist  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  whose  column  is  carried  by  other  great  national  dailies. 
Of  Mr.  Clapper.  David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  United 
States  News,  recently  wrote: 

Mr.  Clapper  has  been  consistently  friendly  to  and  sympathetic 
with  the  New  Deal  in  his  writings  and  was  at  one  time  voted  by 
Washington  corresp>ondents  as  perhaps  the  fairest  of  them  aU  In 
his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Clapper  is  regarded  by  many  Congressmen  as  an  ardent 
new  dealer.  In  this  article  written  by  him  and  reprint^ 
below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  Is  deeply  grieved  by  the  fact 
that  the  President's  actions  have  finally  forced  him— Clap- 
per— a  personal  friend  of  the  President,  to  reach  the  con- 
viction that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted. 
Writes  Mr.  Clapper: 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

If  my  thoughts  and  reactions  are  those  of  the  average  liberal- 
minded  person,  and  I  think  they  usually  are.  then  something  haa 
gone  out  of  American  life  this  week.  At  least  I  have  lost  something. 
It  was  faith  in  President  Roosevelt. 

I  have  faith  In  very  few  politicians.  But  I  had  It  In  him.  To 
be  sure  his  day-to-day  actions  have  sometimes  seemed  lll-advlaed 
to  me  Sometimes  I  have  said  so.  At  other  times  I  have  given  htm 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  rather  than  chime  in  with  the  yapplnp 
of  hU  enemlaa.     Many  times  my  questionings  about  some  of  Mr. 
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RooMTClt's  poltde*  have  been  quieted  toy  odc  look  at  hit  oppoelUon. 
which  wma  umally  so  much  wone  that  I  thanked  Ood  we  stUl  had 
Roosevelt,  mtotakes  and  all 

ALUVWAMos  roa  aaoarcoiciMGa  or  rmuc  Mat 


No  one  who  writes  about  poUtlca  e»pecU  perfection  of  a  man  in 
public  life.  Larga  aUowancca  must  be  made  far  the  one  who  is  out 
in  the  ring,  fighting,  taking  the  blows,  expending  hi«  strength  in 
trwfAt  and  blood  It  Is  not  for  klbltaera  In  ivcry  towers  to  be  too 
cnucal  of  the  dctalla.    I  try  to  make  tbose  aUowAnces. 

Tbercfore  day-to-day  queationlnga  whlcb  I  may  have  bad  about 
Mr.  RooMvclt  werv  concerned  moaUy  with  details,  with  superficial 
matters  of  no  real  fundamental  Importance. 

I  have  always  felt  that  President  Roosevelt  was  a  figure  who  moat 
fortunatsly  Tpwrrd  to  lead  tbe  Natksn  at  a  tune  wben  it  was  in 
dlrrst  need  c4  oour^eoua,  bold,  experinoental  action  In  belialf  of  tne 
masbcfl  of  America  Our  situation  was  shaky  when  he  took  over. 
His  worst  enemies  can  thank  their  lucky  surs  that  a  Roosevelt 
ap|>car«d  to  save  them  from  tbelr  own  foUy  and  greed. 

CBKDiT  yoa  acnoH  tkat  hklmd  to  aava  oKMocaAcr 

The  actions  for  which  Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  mo«t  erttlcfspd  will 
live  In  history.  I  hope  and  belVeve.  m  actions  which  contributed 
toward  savtc^  dcmocrary.  toward  making  It  work,  toward  making  it 
aerve  the  pieople  for  whom  organized  society  and  tbe  State  exist.  No 
on*  can  ever  convince  me  that  in  those  fundamentals  Mr  Roosevelt 
was  mistaken  We  can  be  eternally  grateful  that  he  came  in  to 
rescue  the  Nation  from  the  blind,  unpercelvlng  course  of  Herbert 
Hoover  which  wm  wrecking  America,  without  Hoover  and  his  crowd 

even  knowing  It.     They  kept  mumbling  that  conditions  were  funda- 
mentally   sound.     Conditions    were    fundamentally    rotten    as    hell 
Roosevelt,  against  their  bitter,  endleas.  stupid  opposition,  has  done 
what  he  could — which  was  more  than  most  men  could  have  done— to 
correct  those  conditions 

To  me  a  third  term  does  not  aeem  a  healthy  thing  for  us.  even 
under  present  conditions.  But  waive  that.  There  la  no  law  against 
a  third  term.  What  shakes  me  is  that  statement  which  President 
Roosevelt  authorized  Senator  Babklxt  to  make  to  the  Democratic 
National   Convention. 

This — that  be.  Mr.  Roosevelt — "has  never  had.  and  has  not  today, 
any  desire  or  purpose  to  continue  In  the  office  of  President,  to  be  a 
candidate  for  that  oOoe.  or  to  be  nominated  by  the  convention  for 
that  offlos." 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that.  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  cite  no  action 
that  he  has  taken  to  support  It.  He  has  not  dlscoviraged  his  otBclal 
family  intlmatas  from  manipulating  a  third  term  Never  has  he 
lifted  a  finger  to  prevent  work  being  done  on  his  behalf.  He  has 
known  about  It.  He  has  allowed  It  to  go  on  to  the  present  in- 
evitable climax.  I  have  heard  him  asked  at  press  conferences 
doasns  of  times  whether  be  desired  to  be  renominated,  whether  he 
approved  of  work  being  done  m  his  behalf.  He  never  answered. 
Sometlmas  bs  tokl  the  inquiring  reporter  to  put  on  a  dunce  cap 
and  stand  In  the  comer. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  haa  had  any  desire  to  retire.  It  has  been  too 
feeble  a  dealre  to  impel  htm  Into  one  single  action  toward  that  end. 
In  the  abaenoe  of  a  ahred  at  supporting  evidence.  I  don't  believe 
that  statement. 

The  targe  to  power  and  glory  is  an  overwhelming  thing  when  It 
takes  bold  of  a  public  man.  Only  such  an  urge  could  have  be- 
trayed Mr.  Roosevelt  Into  the  moniuiental  and  historic  deception 
which  he  now  places  on  tbe  record.  This  la  a  page  that  I  would 
rather  have  never  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  others  competent  to  Judge  have  stated. 
the  greatest  service  that  Roosevelt  could  have  done  to  aid  the 
United  States  In  its  procram  of  preparedness,  to  make  it  safe 
from  aggression,  would  have  been  to  put  aside  his  third-term 
ambitian;  permit  the  Democratic  Party  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date: then  »et  our  people  chooee  between  the  two  nominees. 
After  an  election,  we  would  then  have  been  united  under  a 
patriotic  President  who  believed  in  the  American  way.  the 
American  people:  a  President  in  whom  the  people  had  confi- 
dence.   Wendell  Wlllkie  is  such  a  man. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  and  those  surroimding  him  are  trouble- 
makers. He  and  his  supporters  have  created  class  hatred. 
They  have  caused  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  to  hate  the 
well-to-do.  the  more  fortunate.  They  have  promoted  strife 
between  labor  and  industry.  The  President  himself  has  taken 
the  side  of  one  great  labor  organization  as  against  the  other. 
He  bag  alHised.  belittled,  and  charged  with  ignorance,  lack  of 
good  sense,  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  of  patriotism,  many 
of  those  who  opposed  him. 

Under  him  America  never  will  be  united,  and  if  he  estab- 
lishes himself  as  a  dictator  by  sectiring.  through  the  use  of 
money  and  corrupt  political  practices,  a  third  term,  he  and 
those  whose  continuance  in  ofSce  depends  upon  his  election 
wiU  disooyer  to  their  sorrow  that  the  American  people  still  love 
fyecdom  and  that  their  oppositicm  to  un-American  methods 
viU  continue  to  the  bitter  end. 


Letter  from  Hon,  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Canyon  City,  Oreg. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10. 1940 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rs- 
marks  in  tbe  Rscobd.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
J.  H.  Allen,  Grant  County  judge  of  Canyon  City,  Oreg.: 

Canton  Cmr,  Orsc  .  July  30,  1940. 
Hon    Walter  Pwau-K. 

R^preaentattvr  tn  Congress.  Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  DEAa  Govexnor;  Tour  letter  of  tbe  33d  Instant  at  my  desk 
this  am.  and  I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  your  reaction  to  my  arti- 
cle about  Hitler  No.  Governor,  well  not  come  under  a  dictator 
for  some  time  Even  Roosevelt's  tiilrd-term  adventure  is  not  meet- 
ing with  the  approval  some  thought  It  would.  The  least  move 
toward  dictatorship  tn  good  old  United  States  Is  scorned  at. 

I  wish  to  stress  for  a  few  seconds  Hitler's  murder  dnve  You'll 
understand,  with  his  heavy  tanks,  he  Just  simply  crushed  all  before 
him  in  his  drive  through  Prance  He  thought  he  would  take  over 
the  French  Navy  when  thoee  p>eople  were  overpowered,  but  he  was 
fooled  The  Na\'y  sailed  away,  leaving  the  tanks  at  the  row's  end. 
The  tanks  cannot  swim  nor  can  he  take  them  across  the  EInglis'a 
Channel  wlthotit  a  mighty  fleet  He  also  thought,  with  the  French 
Fleet,  he  could  go  into  England  and  take  them  as  he  had  taken 
France;  with  tK>th  the  French  and  English  Fleets  he  could  take  the 
world.  He  haa  failed:  his  air  raids  are  badly  beaten  back;  England 
Is  growing  more  powerful  each  day.  while  he  is  weakening 

And.  Governor,  they  are  fast  approaching  a  hungry  wave  In  al! 
the  landfl  he  has  conquered.  Have  you.  and  of  course  you  have, 
held  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  under  control  until  hunger  reached 
a  certain  stage,  then  man  and  dog  power  was  useless?  Yes.  Hitler 
will  be  hated  and  hated  by  his  own  people.  He  caught  those  na- 
tions while  they  were  asleep,  but  today  America  Is  tiiming  out 
thousands  of  airplanes.  England  has  also  whlpp?d  up  production  In 
planes,  etc.  No;  Murderer  Hitler  will  soon  fade  from  sight.  1 
wouldn'tbe  be  surprised  If  within  a  very  few  months  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  change  and  Germany  will  sink  far  back,  maybe  Into 
obllvkm. 

No.  Oovemon  the  pioneer  spirit  which  prompted  our  forefathers 
to  s»11  the  deen  sea  on  the  .Vay/Iotrer  and  to  establish  a  government 
which  has  endured  imtll  this  very  day  will  not  perish  at  the  hands 
of  such  a  murderer.  Tlie  spirit  which  our  forefathers  poseesFed 
runs  on  down  through  the  ages  and  is  Instilled  in  the  blood  of  the 
American  people  so  deeply  that  no  foreign  dictator  will  ever  tread  us 
down.  No;  Hitler  will  not  even  take  England  now  He  has  all  of 
America  to  buck  EveiT  red-blooded  perron  In  the  United  States  of 
America  will  shed  their  blood  before  we  shall  be  conquered  It  Is 
all  right  to  fear  svich  outlaws,  but  allow  me  to  encotiratje  yotir 
busy  mind  that  Poland.  Norway,  Holland.  Czechoslovakia.  Belgium. 
France,  and  those  other  crushed  nations  will  all  be  set  free  in  the 
end  Hitler  Is  now  puzzled  He  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
England,  as  his  spies  have  either  been  shot  on  the  spot  or  placed 
In  places  where  they  cannot  spy.  His  spy  system  was  fine  in  those 
other  lands,  but  it  Ls  different  now  He  must  soon  hear  the  roar 
of  the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over  him  forever 

I  think  It  wonderful  of  you  to  find  time  to  read  the  home  papers 
and  to  find  time  to  ponder  over  the  headaches  of  our  counties. 

No;  do  not  get  down  In  the  dumps  at>out  our  Nation  being  over- 
powered at  this  time.  But  we  must  prepare  for  war  Our  Army. 
our  Navy,  otir  air  force  Is  the  fence  around  our  wnintry.  Let  us 
build  a  strong  defense  The  defense  of  America  means  the  defense 
at  the  democracies  of  the  earth  If  we  fall  to  function  in  the  r:ght 
spirit.  If  we  fail  to  build  untU  satan's  gang  fear<5  us.  well  not  be 
doing  our  duty  to  civilization  We  hold  the  reins  of  all  the  democ- 
racies Oiu-  success  or  failure  means  Just  that  to  all  peace-loving 
countries  of  the  e-^rth 

And  a  few  lines  In  regard  to  our  national -forest  reserves  and  their 
methods  of  preserving  timber  growth,  etc.: 

Oo^emor,   being  a  lifelong  close  observer  of  forests.  1  wish   to 

present  this  bit  of  further   Information   concerning   the  fast   en- 
croachment   of    undergrowth    and    down    timber    within    our    once 
beautiful  mountains;  where  cool,  bubbling  streams  of  water  flowed 
I    are  now  dry  creek  beds. 

j  There  Is  a  fast  growing  antagonistic  feeling  between  the  stockman 
and  the  sportsmen  coricemlng  mounts m  gracing  areas.  The  stock- 
man feels  that  the  increase  in  wUdlife  is  crowding  his  domesUc 
herds  from  the  mountains  summer  range.  The  sportsmen  feel  that 
too  many  head  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  grazing  the  hUls 
thus  crowding  wildlife  out.  In  fact,  both  wildlife  and  domestic 
anunals  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  nonburnlng  idea  being 
used  by  the  Forestry  Department.  If  grazing  conditions  in  our 
national  forests  w«re  the  same  today  as  when  the  mountain  dls- 
trtcu  were  taken  over  by  the  Forestry  Department.  aU  the  wUdlife 
we  now  hare  and  ail  the  livestock  now  being  grazed  on  the  nauonal 
foresU  woxUd  have  ample  feed  It  is  safe  to  say  that  75  percent 
flf  the  forage  wlthhi  the  national  forest  have  been  chocked  out  by  the 
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methods  used  by  the  Department  during  the  34  years  of  forestry 
management 

Young  men  In  the  service  have  been  taught  that  fires  in  the  forest 
destroy  Instead  of  preserving  natvires  own  way  of  sweeping  the 
mountains  The  .same  mountains  upon  which  the  pioneer  stock- 
men drove  bucklx>ards  and  wagons  through  are  now  dense  Qre 
hazards. 

The  early  stockman  set  fire  to  every  thicket,  down  logs  and  con- 
gested areas  any  season  of  the  year  when  the  debris  would  bum. 
No  valuable  timber  was  destroyed,  nor  was  the  ground  so  deeply 
burned  that  vegetation  Immediately  returned  to  the  soil. 

Governor,  the  writer  can  prove  these  statements.  It  Is  not  theory. 
Theory  is  what  has  caused  all  our  trouble  in  our  national  forests. 
We  h.Tve  been  a.sking  the  Forestry  Department  for  an  opportunity 
to  prove  that  the  theory  of  burning  Is  wrong,  but  so  far  we  are  not 
able  to  make  a  dent  In  the  structure. 

By  cleaning  the  mountains  of  waste  matter,  undergrowth,  etc..  In 

the  course  of  time,  we  can  again  rebuild  our  grazing  districts  to 
where  l:oth  livestock  and  wildlife  can  have  room;  we  can  bring  back 
water  to  many  of  the  dry  creek  beds:  we  can  bring  about  a  union 
between  the  sportsmen  and  the  stockman,  whereas.  If  the  Forest 
Service  continues  to  hold  down  fires  and  allow  further  accumula- 
tion of  undergrowth,  down  timber,  etc..  It  is  only  going  to  be  a 
few  more  short  years  until  there'll  be  neither  wildlife  or  domestic 
animals  grazing  in  the  timbered  sections.  The  writer  can  sutjstan- 
tlate  these  undlsputable  facts. 
With  success  and  happiness  to  you  and  your  gocd  wife.  I  am 
Gratefully  yours. 

Jess  Allen.  County  Judge. 


Legislative  Record  of  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
insert  herewith  the  biography  and  service  record  of  the  gen- 
tlemaji  from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Hamilton  F^sh: 

RAMTLTOH   FISH — A   BRIEF   SEBVICX  BIOGBAPHT   AND   RECORD  ON    VETERANS* 

LEGISLATION 

1913-16:  Hamilton  Pish  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  a  Progre.«^slve  fol- 
lower of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  from  1913  to  1916.  Attended  Platls- 
burg  Training  Camp.  1915- 16. 

1917-18:  Served  in  the  World  War  as  company  commander 
of  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  later  known  as  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Awarded 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  and  American  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in 
action  near  Sechault.  France,  in  September  1918.  Served  as  major 
of  Infantry  in  Fourth  Division  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  and 
graduated  from  the  Army  General  Staff  College  of  the  A.  E    F. 

1919:  Discharged  from  United  States  Army.  Attended  the  con- 
vention, or  caucus,  of  the  American  Legion  held  at  St.  Louis,  as  a 
delegate.  Appointed  chairman  of  committee  of  three  that  wrote 
the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion  constitution,  which  has  not 
been  changed  in  one  lota  to  this  day;  termed  by  General  Pershing 
as  the  most  patriotic  declaration  since  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

1920:  Elected  to  Congress  from  Twenty-sixth  New  York  Congres- 
sional District.  Introduced  immediately  a  bill  to  bring  back  the 
body  of  an  unknown  soldier  for  burial  at  Arlington,  approved  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  last  official 
act  of  his  administration  on  March  4,  1921.  Introduced  a  bill  to 
designate  November  11.  Armistice  Day.  as  a  national  holiday. 

1921:  Advocated  In  Congress  preference  to  veterans  in  Civil  Serv- 
ice examinations  Offered  amendment  for  payment  of  adjusted 
compensation  to  veterans  from  Interest  payments  made  on  the  war 
debts  by  foreign  nations.  Submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Sweet 
bill,  which  was  adopted,  to  increase  allowances  for  attendants  or 
ntirses  for  the  blinded,  legless,  armtaaa,  and  totally  disabled  ex -serv- 
ice men  from  $20  to  $50  per  month.  Advocated  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  Insurance  payments  to  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans  killed  In  action  who  failed  to  carry  Govern- 
ment Insurance.  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  bestowal  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  tbe  Dlstlngulsbed  Service  Cross 
upon  the  tTnlcnown  Soldier  to  be  burled  In  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington.  In  accordance  with 
tbe  provisions  ot  the  bill  he  bad  previously  sponsored. 

Placed  first  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  tbe  Unknown  Soldier,  as  author 
of  the  bill  and  as  representative  of  all  World  War  veterans,  on 
November  11.  1931.  at  ceremonies  in  tbe  Menusrlal  Amphitheater. 

1922:  Introduced  bill  providing  trmttqx>rtatlon  to  parents  and 
Widows  of  deceased  veterans  burled  oveneas  and  who  lost  tbelr  llvei 
In  action.  Advocated  approval  of  plan  of  Allied  Patriotic  Societies 
to  establish  schools  for  the  Ameneanlsatkm  of  aliens  In  this  coun- 
try.    Submitted  to  Congress  George  Waablngton*s  news  on  payment 


of  adjusted  service  compen.satlon  to  soldiers.  In  .support  of  pend- 
ing legislation.  Advocated  adequate  hospitalization  facilities  for 
veterans. 

1923:  Introduced  and  helped  to  secure  enactment  of  a  bUl  creat- 
ing a  special  House  committee  to  handle  veterans'  legislation,  known 
as  World  War  Veterans'  LcgislaUon  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

1924:  Introduced  bill  providing  for  appropriation  for  transpor- 
tation, maintenance,  and  subsistence  to  and  from  burial  places 
overseas  lor  Gold  Star  Mothers  Advocated  20-year  endowment 
Insurance  for  veterans  of  the  World  War.  Sponsored  bill  for  appro- 
priations to  relieve  starvation  conditions  of  women  and  children  In 
Germany  Advocated  additional  hospitalization  facilities  for  vet- 
erans Introduced  legislation  to  admit  mothers  and  fathers  of 
naturalized  World  War  veterans  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war. 

1925:  Appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  InvesUgate 
fake  veterans'  relief  organizations,  not  functioning  In  the  interest 
of  veterans;  supported  by  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreisn 
Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  other  legitimate  veterans' 
groups  Advocated  erection  of  monument  In  Prance  to  the  members 
of  the  Ninety-third  Division,  A.  E.  P.,  killed  In  action.  Introduced 
bill  to  replace  with  granite  the  marble  on  Tomb  of  Unknown 
Soldier 

1926:   Voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bonus  bill. 

1927:  Upheld  loan  value  of  adjusted-service  certificates  for  leans 
through  banks. 

1928:  Introduced  bill  providing  for  preference  to  veterans  in  civil- 
service  examinations.  Spon.sored  legislation  to  provide  for  monthly 
allowances  to  veterans  confined  in  hospitals,  for  personal  necessities. 

1929:  Appointed  chairman  of  President  Coolldge's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Preference.  Recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee resulted  In  issuance  of  an  Executive  order  by  the  President 
granting  preference  to  all  veterans  In  United  States  civil -service 
examinations,  and  the  precedent  set  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
States. 

1930:  Appointed  chairman  of  Special  House  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Communist  Activities  in  the  United  States  (p.  13  of  "Isms." 
complied  by  American  Legion).  Mr.  Fish  has  since  been  accorded 
the  place  of  enemy  No.  1  by  the  Communists,  Nazis,  Fascists,  etc., 
for  his  continuous  and  aggressive  speeches  and  actions  in  exposing 
subversive  activities  in  this  country  and  his  championship  cf 
Americanism  and  our  republican  form  of  government.  Secured 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Censtis  Act,  providing  for  pref- 
erence to  veterans  In  appointing  enumerators.  superYlsors,  and 
other  census  Jobs. 

1931 :  Advocated  extension  of  emergency  oflScers'  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  the  extension  of  compensation  benefits  to  provisional 
cfBcers  who  served  during  the  World  War. 

1932  Defended  the  American  Legion  over  the  radio  and  through 
the  columns  of  various  magazines  against  charges  of  lobbying 
activities,  etc.  Advocated  reduction  of  Interest  on  loans  on  adjusted- 
service  certificates  to  veterans.  Introduced  bill  for  readmlsslon  cf 
aliens  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  World  War 
and  providing  for  their  naturalization;  endorsed  by  veterans'  or- 
gan iTations. 

1933:  Protested  Injustices  done  disabled  veterans  and  defiendenta 
under  President's  economy  program;  advocated  full  restoration  of 
benefits  to  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 

1934:  Voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  legislation  restor- 
ing compensation  tieneflts  to  disabled  veterans,  and  defended  tbe 
American  Legion  against  attacks  for  demanding  restoration. 

1935:  Introduced  bill  to  reduce  Interest  on  loans  made  to  veteranv 
on  their  adjusted-service  certificates. 

1936:  Secured  adoption  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by  blm  tor 
preference  to  veterans  on  all  W.  P.  A.  Jobs;  continued  by  fireaent 
Congress. 

1937:  Defended  right  of  veterans'  organizations  to  take  strong 
stand  on  the  Supreme  Court  Issue,  in  reaffirming  tbelr  faith  in  aa 
independent  Judiciary  and   constitutional  government. 

1938:  Introduced  bill  to  regulate  the  formation  and  activities  of 
alien-controlled  military  groups  In  this  country.  Including  Nazis. 
Communists,  and  Fascists. 

1939:  Representative  Pish  was  promoted  to  rank  of  colonel  in 
Army  Reserve  Corps.  He  is  the  oldest  veteran,  in  point  of  service. 
In  either  the  House  or  Senate.  He  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  tbe  powerful 
Rules  Committee. 

1940:  Is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Supported  all  national-defense  measures  includ- 
ing two-ocean  Navy  and  20.000  airplanes  In  order  to  make  America 
Invincible  from  attack  by  any  aggressor  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
Served  In  Army  maneuvers  in  northern  New  York  as  an  observer 
for  General  Drum.  Mr.  Sabath.  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  dean  of  the  House  congrattilated  Mr.  Fish  on 
September  23.  1940.  and  said  in  tbe  House:  "I  presume  his  renom- 
ination  was  brought  about  mainly  because  be  has  supported  tbe 
President's  program  of  national  defense  and  preparedness.  The 
gentleman  has  been  loyal  and  has  cooperated  with  me  in  tbe  Rtiles 
Committee  in  support  of  all  rules  that  would  tend  to  hasten  tbe 
preparedness  and  defense  program." 

(Note. — Hasolton  Fish's  great  grandfather,  Nicholas  Flsb,  was 
a  colonel  unier  George  Washington  during  tbe  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  first  cousin.  Sgt-  Hamilton  Pish,  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can soldier  killed  in  action  during  tbe  Spanish -American  War 
wbUe  semng  wltb  tbe  Bough  Riders  under  CoL  Tbeodore  Roosevelt.) 
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KDITOfUAL  FROM  THS  SATURDAY  BVBWIHO  POeT 


Ifr.  WTTJJAIIB  of  Delawmre.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Raccas.  I  Include  the 
foUowlng  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post: 

IProm  the  Satiirday  Brenlng  Post  of  October  12.  1940) 
Toom  oovooracsnT 
Irresoltite.  gaztng  at  what  Is  carrvd  on  the  Itntd.  the  Ameiican 
people  DOW  stand  at  the  third  threshold.    They  read: 

New  American  way  cf  life  by  the  democratic  process.  Enter. 
There  Is  a  Tolce  saying:  "^t  la  your  Oovernment  that  bids  you 
«nt«r.  Tnist  your  Oovernment.  Has  it  not  brought  you  the  easy 
way  to  thla  point?  Would  you  go  back  to  tlM  hard  life  of  Indi- 
Tiduallcm  and  aelf -responsibility?  Remember  what  your  Govern- 
ment has  done  for  you.  and  count  It  an  twice,  for  It  shall  be 
doubled." 

Beyond  that  ttireshcld  Is  not  any  American  way  of  life,  new  or 
old;  t>cyoDd  is  a  new  Kurope. 

What  your  Qovemment  has  done  for  the  people  may  be  noted  ^ 
a  statistical  fact.  At  least  one  family  In  every  four  through  the 
entire  country  zm>w  draws  sustenance  from  the  United  States  Treai>- 
ury.  What,  at  the  same  time,  your  Government  has  done  to  the 
people  cannot  be  ezpresMd  statistically.  We  undertake  to  set  some 
of  it  down. 

Tour  Government  has  perfected  in  this  country  the  European 
poUtlcal  art  of  doing  with  words  wbat  the  sVelgbt-of-hand  per- 
lormer  does  with  objects.  The  words  are  the  same,  but  the  mean- 
ing is  changed.  What  now  Is  the  meaning  of  deoaocratic  process? 
It  mean*  the  lurrender  of  IZMUvldual  reflporulbillty  to  the  executive 
win  of  Oovernment.  Thus  liberty  may  conunit  suicide,  as  it  has 
done  in  Xurope.  and  It  is  stlU  the  democratic  process.  If  ttiat  ;s 
debatable,  we  waive  it  and  go  on. 

Nmitrallty  was  the  pec^le's  resolve.     What  has  happened  to  it? 

A  very  subtle  Intelligence  dlsgulaed  as  your  Govermaent  devoured 

the  meaning  of  neutrality  within  the  shell  of  it.  pretending  aU  the 

time    to   have    been    guarding    it.      Now.   cynicaily.   It    exhibits    the 

empty  shell.     And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

By  that  same  intelligence,  skilled  In  the  sdenoe  cf  suggestion,  your 
Government  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  the  thought  of  war. 
The  people  were  so  acted  upon  In  their  emotions,  and  were  not 
aware  It  was  being  done  to  them. 

Tour  aorcmment  has  encouraged  one  kind  of  foreign  propaganda 
In  this  country.  Witness,  for  example,  this  cool  paragraph  from  a 
Wachlnfton  dlipatch  cf  the  United  Frees,  dated  August  10:  "The 
Criminal  Division  of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  plans  to  start  prepa- 
ration next  week  of  oflkial  documents  exposing  the  propaganda 
operaUons  of  Ocrmany.  Italy.  Riuala.  and  Japan  in  the  United 
States.  Propaganda  of  other  foreign  nations,  including  Great 
Britain,  does  not  threaten  our  security,  it  was  said  at  the  Division  " 
Your  Oovernment  has  secretly  collaborated  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  thought  and  act  In  a  manner  which,  even  If  it  had  not 
been  mtended  to  Involve  the  United  States  in  the  European  war. 
could  have  bad  no  other  effect  or  meaning. 

Measures  short  of  war.  Whst.  at  first,  did  you  understand  that 
formula  to  mean?  That  England  and  France  should  have  access 
to  the  private  Industrial  resources  of  the  United  8tate5.  which 
would  be  internationally  lawful,  would  not  Involve  the  Government 
at  all.  and  would  stfU  be  a  tremendous  advantage  for  the  Allies,  with 
Germany  blockaded?  But  your  Government  understood  it  to  mean 
much  more  than  that;  the  British  Government  understood  It  to 
mean  much  more. 

The  imperious  intelligence  acting  as  your  Government  was  re- 
solved to  intervene.  The  British  knew  that  all  the  time,  and  kept 
saying  it  was  not  the  direction  of  American  policy  that  was  in 
doubt:  only  the  speed  with  which  It  could  move.  For  each  act 
of  intervention  the  public  mind  was  prepared  by  prt^joganda.  The 
first  acts  were  a  sampUng.  the  adventure  oblique.  Some  Army  and 
Navy  planes  retximed  to  the  makers  for  trade-in.  with  the  stipu- 
lation beforehand  that  they  should  be  delivered  Immediately  to 
the  Allies.  This  was  an  act  of  war  by  any  neutral  Interpretation  of 
International  law  and  treaty,  covered  only,  saved  from  overtness. 
by  a  legal  subterfuge  that  quieted  the  first  alarm. 

When  the  Oougieas  had  accepted  these  acts,  your  Oovernment 
abandoned  the  legal  subterfuge  and  went  on  to  strip  the  American 
arsenals,  \mtll  IS  shiidoeds  of  anna  and  munitions  out  of  Amer- 
lea's  own  Inadequate  defense  equipment  had  been  delivered  to 
Great  Brttlan — 00,000  machines  guns,  TOO  field  guns,  half  a  million   i 


every  fourth  man  In  the  British  home  army  had  in  his 
hand  an  American  gun  Your  Government  did  not  tell  you  this. 
Afterward  the  Oommlttee  To  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 
told  you. 

With  the  Congress  quiescent,  your  Government  perceives  that  It 
can  go  much  further  By  act  of  Executive  will  alone  it  forms  a 
military  alliance  with  a  country  at  war — namely.  Canada — and  pro- 
ceeds to  detlver  American  armaments  there  TTits  is  done  in  the 
name  of  national  defense,  and  is  so  accepted.  The  end  forgives 
the  way  at  it.  Nevertheless.  It  is  a  motnentotis  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  peace,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  can  meet  the  Premier  of  Canada  In  his  private  rail- 
way 'aoTlage  and  make  offhand  a  military  pact  with  a  country  that 
is  at  wnr  with  Hitler.     It  passes 

Having  done  all  this,  step  by  step,  from  beginnings  that  were  not 
resisted,  this  now  power -happy  Intelligence  representing  itself  to  be 
your  Oovernment  has  the  daring  to  present  to  the  American  Con- 
greas  what  In  Europe  is  called  the  fait  accompli.  We  have  in  our 
language  no  exact  verbal  equivalent.  The  fait  accompli  is  a  thing 
done,  concerning  which  the  Executive  will  says  afterward.  "So  wtxat 
of  It?     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?" 

The  fait  accompU  is  by  nature  an  act  of  violence.  It  may  be  either 
political  or  physical  violence.  This  fait  accompli  we  are  talking 
about  was  first  of  ail  an  act  of  violence  committed  against  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  free,  constitutional,  representative  governn^nt. 

Suddenly,  and  again  on  a  railway  train  in  the  dramatic  European 
fashion,  the  President  Fummcns  the  reporters  to  the  vestibule  of  his 
private  car  and  tells  them  he  ha.s  reiea.sed  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  go  and  fight  agalnpt  Hitler  He  reads  to  them  the  message, 
prepared  on  the  train.  In  which,  try  courtesy,  the  Congress  will  be 
notified  of  what  he  has  done  With  this  mecsage  he  sends  an  opin- 
ion from  his  Attorney  General  The  opinion  is  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  dene,  the  fait  acccmpli.  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
gress     It  cannot  even  vote  on  It. 

T»o  days  later  Winston  Churchill  makes  a  statement  in  the 
British  House  cf  Commons  beginning:  "The  memorable  transactions 
between  BrlUin  and  the  United  States  which  I  foreshadowed  when 
I  last  nddressed  the  House  have  now  been  completed.*  He  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  50  destrcyera  the  American  Government  has  released 
to  go  and  fight  against  Hitler.  And  he  adds  that  British  crews  are 
already  there  to  receive  them  at  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
that  is  to  say.  at  Canadian  ports— by  "what  one  might  call  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence  "      (Laughter  at  this  In  the  British  House  ) 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  t»eXore  the  American  people 
knew  It  t)efore  the  Arrerlcan  Congress  Itnew  it,  the  British  Govern- 
ment knew  tliat  your  Government  was  going  to  retea.se  a  part  cf  the 
United  Stat%  Navy  to  go  and  fight  apainst  Hitler,  and  then  present 

it  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  as  a  fait  accompli. 

So  you  see  what  else  your  Government  does  As  It  leads  the 
country  to  war.  saying  It  will  keep  It  out,  it  tells  you  only  what  It 
thinks  it  will  be  good  tor  you  to  kno^.  and  cannot  always  afford  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  because  you  may^not  have  been  enough  accus- 
tomed to  the  Idea  As.  for  example,  when  the  news  was  out  that 
your  Government  was  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  for  air  and 
navy  bases  on  the  frUige  of  this  hemisphere,  it  told  you  that  this 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  60  destroyers  lor  which  the 
British  had  put  forth  a  great  propaganda  in  this  country,  simply 
that  was  not  so. 

In  tlie  opinion  your  Government  got  from  Its  legal  department, 
kissing  away  the  law.  the  Attorney  General  said  that  such  thUigs 
were  customarily  submitted  for  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.    -However,  the  acquisitions  which  you  are  proposing  to 

■«<*Pt"— «lr  and   Navy   bases  In   exchange  for  the  50  destroyers 

"are  without  express  or  implied  promises  on  the  part  of  the  United 
State  sto  l>e  performed  in  the  future  •  •  •  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Senate  to  ratify  an  opportunity  that  entalis  no  obllgaion  • 
nor.  he  added,  any  necessity  for  the  Congress  *to  appropriata 
money."  *^ 

Here  your  Govemnwnt  has  involved  Itself  in  both  sophistry  and 
mJerepre^ntatlon.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  development  of  thcs2  air  antl 
Navy  bases  is  that  the  President  took  care  beforehand  to  get  a  large 
sum  of  naUonal-defense  money  voted  Into  his  hands,  to  do  with  as 
he  would.    He  has  the  money. 

And  as  for  there  being  no  obligation  Incurred,  the  obligation  Is 
merely  this,  namely,  that  we  defend  the  British  possessions  in  this 
liemisphere  TiUe  to  those  twses  does  not  pass.  The  United  SUtcs 
has  only  a  leasehold,  or  the  right  to  use  thrm  As  It  will  be  obliged 
to  defend  lU  own  bases,  so  at  the  same  time  It  wlU  be  defending 
British  possessions.  In  truth,  the  only  reason  why  this  treaty  of 
Anglo-American  mUitary  alliance  was  not  submitted  to  the  S-nate 
and  even  more,  they  wanted  the  American  Government  to  put  "forth 
Its  haiid.  as  the  Irish  say.  farther  than  it  could  draw  It  back  or  in 
The  Senate  cannot  touch  it. 

For  the  British  we  have  only  further  admiration.  They  wanted 
the  destroyers  very  badly.  But  they  wanted  much  more  They 
wanted  their  possessions  on  this  hMnlsphere  to  be  defended  and 
here  was  Uncle  Sam  going  to  do  It  and  give  50  destroyers  to  boot- 
and  even  more,  they  wanted  the  American  Government  to  put  forth 
Its  hand,  as  the  Irish  say.  farther  than  It  could  draw  it  ijack  or  in 
the  words  of  the  British  press,  to  "take  the  pliuige  ~ 
.wf°^**  ™™*  speech,  announcing  the  memorable  transaction  to 
the  Hot»e  of  Commons,  Winston  Churchill  cheerfully  said-  "No 
doubt  HeiT  mtlw  will  not  like  this  transference  of  destroyers  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  pay  the  United  States  out  if  ever  he  Kets 
the  chance.**  * 
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United  States,  by  Secret  Agreement  With  British, 
To  Make  War  in  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^Thursday.  October  10.  19i0 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TTNKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sun  for  October  9.  1940: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  9.  1940] 

WILLKIE'S   QUESTTOJ*    ABOUT    WAR 

Developments  of  the  past  24  hours  give  a  sharp  point  to  the 
question  Wendell  WiUkle  propounded  yesterday  to  th"  President  of 
the  United  St.ites;  "Are  there  any  international  understandings  to 
put  America  into  the  war  that  we  citizens  do  not  know  about?" 
To  this  a  further  inquiry  might  be  added:  "Is  the  United  States 
at>out  to  get  Into  the  European  war  by  a  back  door,  soy  In  the  Far 
East?"  Any  person  who  has  kept  half  an  eye  on  things  taking 
place  in  the  Pacific  must  kiiow  that  these  Interrogations  are  not 
merely  rhetorical. 

Events  nl  the  most  ominous  character  are  shaping  In  the  Far 
East  Only  the  most  naive  can  fall  to  attach  slgniflcance  to  the 
complementary  nature  cf  yesterday's  developments  in  Washington 
and  London  On  the  heeli,  of  an  announcement  from  London  that 
the  British  have  decided  to  reopen  the  Burma  Road  on  October  17. 
came  an  announcement  from  Washington  that  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment had  instructed  consular  representatives  in  troubled  sections 
of  the  Orient  to  advise  resident  Americans  to  return  at  once  to 
the  United  States. 

Most  significant  of  all  was  the  fact  that  In  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  Winston  Churchill  declared  that  reopening  of 
the  Burma  Road  Is  in  answer  to  Japan's  m-w  alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  but  that  Japan's  allies  will  not  be  able  to  assist 
that'country  so  long  as  the  British  and  United  States  Fleets  are  in 
being  Amerlcani  must  bear  In  mind  the  further  fact  thai  reopen- 
ing of  the  Burma  Road  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  effective  date — 
Octotter  16 — of  the  newly  proclaimed  embargo  on  exportation  of 
American  scrap  metal  to  Japan.  To  ask  the  American  public  to 
suppo.«=e  that  all  this  Is  pure  coincidence  Is  to  tax  credulity  beyond 
anv  reasonable  limit. 

it  Is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  whether  acting  separately  or  In 
concert,  the  State  Department  and  the  British  Foreign  Office  found 
It  expedient  thus  to  make  it  known  on  the  .same  day  that  ihcy  are 
not  intimidated  by  any  of  the  Implications  of  the  Germaii-Italian- 
Japanese  ccmjxici.  The  British  Prime  Minister  makes  no  bon'^s 
about  the  Brl  Ish  purpose  in  ending  the  3-month  agreement  with 
Japan  concerning  the  Burma  Road.  It  Is  timely  to  review  certain 
pronouncements  at  the  time  that  agreement  was  made.  When 
Washington  heard  cf  It.  Secretary  Hull  promptly  gave  out  a  state- 
tnent— on  July  16— to  the  effect  that  the  Govrrnment  of  the  United 
States  had  'a  legitimate  Interest  In  the  keeping  open  of  arteries  of 
commerce   in  every  part  of   the   world";    that   It   considered   "action 


Thu«  it  wa.s  reserved  for  the  British  Government  to  announce  to   ! 
the  world  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  got  Into  the  war,  so 
far  Into  it  that  It  could  not  back  out. 

We  are  not  thinking  of  any  of  this  In  the  argtiable  terms  of  defense 
strategy  We  are  not  thinking  at  this  moment  of  the  destroyer 
transaction  a.s  an  Irreversible  act  of  war — which  11  was,  short  only 
of  a  declaration  of  hostiiities  against  Hitler.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  sometime  Inevitable  has  nothing  to  do  wiih  what  we  are 
say.ng 

There  is  a  disaster  worse  than  war.  We  are  concerned  only  with 
how  it  was  di.ne  We  are  thinking  of  how  your  Gcvornment.  in- 
stead of  telling  the  people  what  it  meant  to  do  or  what  it  was  doing 
until  it  w.is  done,  by  indirection,  by  subterfuge,  by  cleverness,  by 
beating  the  law.  uncontrollably  pursuing  its  own  will,  did  involve 
this  country  in  the  European  war  it  was  resolvt>d  to  stay  out  of 

We  return  to  the  threshold  where  the  people  stand  gazing,  still 
with  some  Irresolution,  at  the  insidious  carving  on  the  lintel.  Why 
do  they  hesitate?  Because  against  the  voice  of  your  Government 
is  another,  the  voce  of  all  the  people  who  have  ever  possessed  free- 
dom and  lost  It.  who  have  ever  achieved  self-government  and  grown 
weary  of  it.  saying: 

Beware  of  measures  short  cf  dictatorship,  for  they  are  like  meas- 
ures short  of  war. 

Beware  of  p^-rsonal  power  In  the  worshipful  Image. 

Beware  of  this  European  doctrine  of  Indlspensabllity.  and  of  the 
saying  that  to  challenge  it  Is  treasonable. 

B:  ware  of  the  fait  accompli,  for  it  is  the  last  warning. 

Beware  of  the  next  step,  for  there  Is  only  one  more. 


such  as  this"  and  action  recently  taken  In  relation  to  the  Indo- 
china railway,  as  "unwarranted  Interpositions  of  obstacles  to  world 
trade" 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons 
In  effect  that  Great  Britain  was  playing  for  time  in  the  Far  East; 
that  he  could  give  no  assurance  it  would  cbtain  the  good  will  of 
Japan:  that  what  might  later  happen  in  the  Orient  would  be  largely 
Influenced  by  what  happened  in  Europe.  That  explanation  was 
accepted,  although  the  House  of  Commons  was  restive;  there  were 
murmurs  of  "appea.sement." 

The  British  Government  had  made  it  plain  In  preliminary  nego- 
tiations that  In  agreeing  to  close  the  road  to  traffic  in  munitions  of 
war  destined  for  China  it  hoped  to  promote  negotiations  lor  peace 
between  Japan  and  China.  By  the  same  token,  reopening  it  must 
mean  that  Great  Britain  havuip  abandoned  that  hope,  is  deiennlmd 
that  China  get  whatever  supplies  It  can  to  enable  it  to  continue  Ita 
resistance  to  Japanese  conquest. 

The  primary  implicalion  of  yesterday's  developments  Is.  tliercfore, 
that  Washington  and  London  have  put  it  up  to  Japan  to  take  the 
next  step.  What  Japan  will  do  Tokyo  alone  can  say.  Upon  what 
Tokyo  decides  to  say  may  depend  events  of  the  utmost  moment.  la 
the  United  States  Mr.  WiUkles  question  requires  a  clear  and  cate- 
gorical reply. 

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  THOMAS  D  ALESANDRO.  JR.,  OF 

MARYLAND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Congressionai.  Rbcord, 
I  include  the  following  address  I  made  over  a  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  national  hook-up  last  night  on  national  defense: 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE GOVERNMENT      orTERMINED     TO      AID     DRAFTEES     Ilf 

RETAINING  THEIR  POSITIONS 

My  subject  this  evening  is  national  defense.  In  recrnt  months 
much  has  been  said,  anc'.  much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject. 
IniJeed.  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  much  written  that  I  am 
loath  to  talk  fuither  upon  the  subject.  I  am  convinced  the  time 
has  now  come  for  action  rather  than  words. 

Perhaps  my  time  could  be  most  profitably  employed  In  summariz- 
ing what  has  been  dene  by  our  Congress  toward  national  defense 
and  .setting  forth  the  reasons  behind  our  actions. 

By  way  of  understanding  our  problem  let  me  carry  you  back  to 
thp  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  In  this 
country  and  In  other  countries  of  the  world,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  revu'slon  against  the  horrors  of  the  World  War.  there  grew  up  a 
school  of  thought  that  was  convinced  that  war  between  civilized 
nations  was  a  th:ng  of  the  past 

Many  able  statesmen  concluded  that  the  world  would  never  again 
permit  a  great  war  It  was  argued  with  great  sincerity  and  convic- 
tion that  future  disputes  between  nations  would  And  their  solution 
at  the  conference  table  and  not  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pacts,  of  the  Disarmament  Conferences  Those  who  ques- 
tioned, not  the  good  intentions,  hut  the  practical  wlsdcm  of  the  new 
school  were  accorded  little  consideration  by  the  people  of  the  de- 
mocracies of  America,  England,  and  France.  All  were  set  In  their 
beluf  that  war  was  outlawed 

As  a  consequence  there  was  In  the  Western  World  a  general  let- 
down in  the  martial  spirit  of  its  peoples;  preparation  for  defense 
fell  into  neglect.  Armaments  were  allowed  to  decline  to  relatively 
low  points  The  attention  and  interest  of  America  and  the  other 
democracies  were  centered  on  social  problems  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  problems  of  defense. 

We  were  at  peace  with  the  world:  we  knew  full  well  that  we  had 
no  designs  on  any  cthrr  nation.  We  envied  no  one.  and  we  wanted 
nothmg  that  any  other  nation  hnd.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  anj 
other  nation  cou'd  envy  us,  or  that  others  might  be  made  greedy  by 
the  prosperity  we  enjoved 

This,  of  course,  was  to  overlook  the  teachings  of  all  history.  One 
can  he  secure  In  his  holdings  only  so  long  as  he  stands  ready  to  de- 
fend them  agaln.st  others  who  may  be  without  holdings.  We  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  were  devoid 
of  pro.«perlty  and  who  were  without  hope  of  achieving  prosperity 
unier  the  existing  order  We  failed  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later 
the  "have  nots"  would  be  making  trouble. 

We  saw  clearly  encufeh  the  rise  of  dictatorships  In  Russia.  In 
Germany,  In  Italy,  and  lately  in  Japan.  At  first  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Western  World  viewed  these  strange  events  as  of  paseing 
Importance.     We  could   not   believe   that  In  this  civilized  day  any 
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JntellltrfTit  people  vrrald  for  very  lorifr  continue  to  Biibmlt  to  the 
tyraruiy  cf  a  dicta tur  In  this  view  the  western  nations  were,  as 
We  so  clearly  see  now    completely  in  error 

Not  only  did  the  peoples  of  the  dictator  countries  submit  to  the 
dictators  in  matters  ptjUtiral.  but  they  permitted  their  every  eflort 
to  be  channeled  Into  directions  mapped  out  for  them  by  their 
rulers. 

In  a  word,  the  totalitarian  states  were  bom.  Prom  here  to 
launching  of  for?tf;n  conquests  was  but  an  easy  step  for  the  dicta- 
tcrs  Nothing  l£  «urrr  and  nothing  more  ustial  In  the  history  of  dic- 
tatorships than  involvement  In  forel^ni  wars.  The  people  living 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  dictator  must  be  diverted  from  their  misery 
by  the  glamor  of  war.     That's  where  we  are  today 

What  Is  to  t>e  our  answer  to  this  age-old  challenge  to  the  peace 
of  the  world? 

Involvement  In  the  present  war'    I  believe  not     Will  wo  be  able 

to  remain  out  of  the  war'  I  believe  we  will  It  Is  true  that  It  takes 
two  to  make  peace  but  only  one  to  moke  war.  No  mattrr  how  much 
w.'  may  pray  and  strive  for  peace,  others  may  bnni?   the  war  to  us. 

That  Is  true,  but  I  stlU  inatst  we  may  avoid  the  war.  It  is  only 
..necesaary  that  we  be  ever  mindful  that  we  are  not,  and  In  the  na- 
ture^^f  thli^rs  cannot  ever  be.  Immune  from  attacX. 

In  one  sense  there  Is  nothinR  we  can  do  atK)iJt  this  liability  to 
attack  In  another  sense  there  Is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do  about 
It 

The  greedy  one.  the  bully,  may  want  to  attack  me.  but  if  I  am 
prepared  to  ward  off  his  attack  and  to  give  him  In  the  bargain  a 
sound  trouncing,  the  probabilities  are  I  will  be  able  to  go  my  way 
In  peace  No  greater  security  can  be  devised  for  this  Nation  than 
an  adequate  defense  It  Is  the  greatest  insurance  that  we  can  have 
against  war. 

We  must  be  ready  for  the  challenger:  If  we  are  ready,  the  chal- 
lenger will  know  Jt.  and  we  may  be  assiired  that.  If  he  must  fight. 
he  will  carry  hts  fight  elsewhere. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  Is  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  defense  for 

America  Those  rf  us  who  h«ve  successfully  foui;ht  to  commit  our 
Government  to  the  defense  program  want  no  invulvements  in  for- 
eign wars.  We  want  for  ourselves  no  colonial  expuiislons  We  want 
to  live  In  UUs  oountry  under  a  system  uf  Jvistlce.  secured  by  law.    We 

wLsh  for  the  rest  of  the  world  the  establishment  of  a  Just,  a  peaceful, 
and  universally  respected  system  of  International  law. 

And  over  and  above  all  this,  we  are  determined  at  all  hazards  that 
the  foreign  intruder  shall  not  set  his  foot  upon  our  native  soil.  That 
act  would  taring  wax.  U  It  should  come,  we  would  want  to  be 
re«dy  for  tbe  Invader.  We  would  want  a  battleship  to  match  his 
battleship,  a  tank  to  match  his  tank:  we  would  want  a  bomber  to 
match  his  bomt)er.  a  rifle  to  match  his  rifle.  We  would  want  all 
ttieae  mecbanlcai  ttilnga  In  ample  measure,  and  we  wctUd  want 
them  on  hand  and  ready  for  instant  use  if  the  occasion  arose. 

Then,  too,  we  would  want  a  trained  personnel  to  operate  these 
mechanical  arms.    Courage  and  bravery  we  would  have  in  abundant 

measure  to  greet  the  invader,  but  courage  and  bravery  alone  are  no 
luatcti  (or  tiie  deaUi-deailng  tank  and  bomber.  What  would  be 
more  cruel,  more  criminal,  than  to  permit  a  brave  but  untrained 
and  utuumed  man  to  go  into  battle  against  these  engines  of  death? 
Ttve  Pole,  the  Plnn.  the  Belgian  wanted  do  war.  but  It  cjunae  to 
them  They  did  not  lack  bravery  and  courage,  but  their  bravery  and 
cv^urage  were  no  match  for  the  ruthless  foe  armed  to  the  death 
with  the  frightful  Instruments  of  modem  warfare 

Ucdem  war  la  not  like  the  wars  of  other  days.  A  soldier  is  not 
Just  another  man  aith  a  gun.  My  grandfather  served  in  the  Army 
back  in  the  days  of  the  ClvU  War.  He  had  little  training,  but  he 
wa.s  a  good  soldier  Yet  today,  though  he  were  in  his  vigorous 
y»>uth.  he  would  be  no  soldier  at  all.  Bravery,  courage,  stamina — 
yes  These  moral  qualities  a  soldier  must  have  But  having  them. 
he  is.  nevertheless,  lost  if  he  has  not  also  modern  equipment  and  the 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  operate  it. 

The  defense  pn  grann  Is  now  enacted  Into  law.  I  will  not  tire  you 
with  a  recital  of  Its  details.  SuflOce  It  to  say  that  the  details  of  the 
pr«^<gram  have  been  left  to  the  trained  speclalista  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  program  calls  rrughly  for  a  doubling  of  the  Navy,  a  trebling 
of  the  Army,  and  a  quadrupling  and  more  of  the  air  force.  It 
calls,  too.  (or  tbe  establishment  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Paci&c  Oceans  of  advanced  bases  for  our  air  force  and  Navy.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  war  away  from  America. 

This  enlarged  Navy,  Increased  air  force,  and  expanded  Army  can 
come  only  through  aacrlflce  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
The  Congress  has  accordingly  laid  a  heavy  hand  of  taxation  upon 
the  proOU  of  Industry.  It  has  been  forced  to  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  tbe  average  man.  Tbe  guiding  principle  of  the 
CXMigreas  has  been  to  Impose  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to 
pay  tbem. 

National  defense  calls  for  more  than  Onaix;ial  sacrifice.  What 
about  the  Toang  men  of  our  Nation  who  are  called  upon  for  mlil- 
ury  service  that  tbey  may  be  trained  in  tbe  tise  of  these  modern 
engines  erf  war?  Ah.  tbere  Is  tbe  real  sacrifice  Consider  the  young 
man  newly  established  In  a  business  or  a  profession,  or  in  possession 
at  a  good  salaried  job  for  which  he  has  been  training  himself  for 
years  It's  no  simple  matter  for  him  to  cut  himself  away  from 
his  established  position  to  go  off  to  any  Army  camp  for  a  year. 

He  Is  entitled  to  our  every  consideration.  Now  that  he  has  been 
aaked  by  his  Oovemment  to  make  this  great  sacrlfioe.  certain  ftuida- 


mental  principles  must  be  obsert'ed  In  the  operation  of  the  pclectlve 
draft.  Every  care  must  be  taken  that  his  life  in  the  Army  shall 
b<   a  wholesome  UJe 

Our  young  men  must  come  out  of  their  training  service  physically 
and  morally  improved  by  their  experience.  To  the  fullest  measure 
of  Its  power,  the  Government  must  see  to  It  that  they  shall  not  ht 
econoanically  handicapped  by  their  service.  The  Oovernment  has  a 
long  arm.  and  it  will  find  a  way  to  see  that  no  employer  shall  deal 
unfairly  with  the  trainees  upon  their  return  to  civilian  life 

In  the  functioning  of  the  selective  serv'lce,  politics,  social  posl- 
tlrn.  wealth  will  have  no  part  The  trainees  will  be  selected  by 
blind  chance  The  law  is  so  drawn  that  when  the  selected  per- 
sonnel IS  a.'^eemblfd.  it  will  constitute  a  group  truly  representative 
of  the  young  men  of  our  Nation. 

The  new  Army  will,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  be  a  cros.s  section 
nf  America  The  rich  man's  son.  the  poor  man's  sen.  the  sen  of 
him  who  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
son  of  the  Immigrant  father,  will  all  find  themst'lves  Inducted  into 
this  Army 

That  Army  will  be  democracy  in  action  When  properly  trained 
and  properly  equipped.  It  will  be  a  challenge  to  everj-  foreign  foe 
to  stay  away  from  our  shores  If  it  were  in  being  tonight,  we 
could  sleep  in  confldence  that  no  war  would  come  to  us  Ln  our 
generation. 

One  concluding  word  about  the  subversive  elements.  America 
tec  lon^  ha.«  clewed  its  eyes  to  those  who.  while  en)ov;ng  the  best 
that  Is  in  our  land,  have  t)een  secretly  plotting  Its  downfall  The 
Communist.  Fascist,  and  Nazi  in  our  mid.st.  bent  on  spreading  dis- 
content and  taking  his  orders  from  a  foreign  dictator  must  be 
feneted  out  and  exposed 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  opinion,  we  must  preserve  But 
the  abuse  of  these  hlaertles  by  those  who  are  boring  from  within 
and  who  seek  only  the  destruction  of  the  American  way  of  life 
must  be  curbed  by  a  Arm  Government  hand,  and  by  a  sound  oubllc 
opnlon.  ^ 

With  an  adequate  defense,  and  a  united  Nation.  America  can  face 
the  maddened  world  with  serene  and  certain  confidence. 


How  Congress  Can  Speed  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASmNGTON  DAILY  NEW3 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  today: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Octotier  10.  19401 

HOW    CONCRZSS    CAN    SPEU)    DETENSX 

It  Is  a  wise  decision  of  Ckjngrees  not  to  leave  Washington  at  a  time 
when  ominous  incidents  are  occurring  all  the  way  from  Dakar  to 
Singapore. 

By  being  on  hand  and  watchful,  one  committee  of  Congress  has 
already  performed  a  signal  service  to  the  Nation— by  halting  in  its 
tracks  what  appeared  to  be  an  Inner  New  Deal  maneuver  to  step  the 
letting  of  defense  contracts  to  corporations  that  are  in  bad  with  the 
National  L^bor  Relations  Board  That  committee  had  investigated 
the  lAbor  Board,  knew  what  an  Incompetent  and  bungling  agency 
it  is.  and  foresaw  what  a  mess  the  Nation's  armament-building  pro- 
gram would  get  Into  If  the  Board  had  anything  to  do  with  It  The 
committee's  chairman.  Representative  Smh-h  of  Virginia  stralzht- 
ened  out  matters  quickly  by  calling  on  the  carpet  the  Oovernrnent 
officials  Involved  and  obtaining  assurances  that  the  building  of  Unks 
planes,  and  guns  would  continue  to  be  the  first  order  of  business.      ' 

But  Congress  should  not  be  content  merely  to  sit  around  and 
police  the  administration  of  laws.  The  lawmakers  have  more  ade- 
quate remedies.  Bearing  directly  upon  this  particular  atteir.ot  at 
bureaucratic  meddling  with  the  defense  program  are  two  pieces  of 
unflnlBhed  legislation— the  Logan-Walter  bill,  to  regulate  the  regu- 
lators, and  the  Smith  amendments,  to  overhaul  the  Wagner  Act  and 
clean  out  the  present  Labor  Board.  Both  measures  passed  the 
House  many  weeks  ago.  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  are  now 
pigeonholed  In  the  Senate.  .     xia  are  now 

Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  speeding  up  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  to  establishing  orderly  relations  between  government  and 
business  and  t>etween  industry  and  labor  than  for  Congress  to  com- 
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plete  action  on  these  two  measures.  Since  the  lawmakers  are 
staying  on  the  Job.  and  .since  they  are  hired  by  the  year,  why  not 
turn  to  this  unflnished  business? 


Women  in  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OK    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  WALTER  H.  MALONEY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years 
many  of  us  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  interest  and 
skill  with  which  women  now  discuss  and  debate  current  issues 
of  public  interest.  There  is  brought  to  my  attention  an  inter- 
esting debate  which  took  place  today  at  Pierce  Hall.  All  Souls' 
Church,  in  Wa.shington. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  argument  presented  by 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Maloney.  the  charming  and  talented  wife  of  my 
good  friend  the  Honorable  Walter  H.  Maloney,  who  served 
with  distinction  as  a  former  member  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 

Commission. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was,  Resolved.  That  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Should  Remain  in  Power  Another  4  Years.  Mrs. 
Maloney  opened  the  debate  and  presented  the  affirmative  re- 
buttal. Her  arguments  are  clear-cut.  to  the  point,  and  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  without  reference 
to  personalities. 

The  address  in  question  fellows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  Pabtt  Should  Remain  rw  Power 

Another  4  Years 

Mme.  Chairman,  worthy  opponents,  and  friends,  little  did  I  think 
when  I  won  the  prize  in  Mrs.  Butler's  class  last  f-pring  on  a  talk 
entitled  "Some  Ghastly  Experiences  in  a  Spotted  Career"  that  I 
should  so  soon  be  adding  another  spot.  But  If  I  did  not  honestly 
and  sincerely  bpllevo  in  the  new  social  legislation,  and  the  accom- 
plishments ol  my  party;  If  I  did  ^ot  ftrmly  and  with  all  my  heart 
feel  that  tl  e  security  and  safety  of  my  Nation  depended  upon  the 
continuation  of  its  philosophy,  theories,  and  accomplishments,  I 
Just  could  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  here  and  talk  for  It. 

Just  as  the  rear-vision  mirror  In  your  car  is  so  nece.ssary  for  safe 
progress  in  going  forward,  so  is  a  short  review  of  the  administration 
necessary  to  refresh  your  memories  of  things  which  are  now  so 
accepted  that  we  forget  that  they  were  not  always  so. 

An  individual  does  f-uch  wonderful  things  In  the  first  few  years 
of  his  life  that  the  following  years  do  not  seem  so  colorful  or 
Important.  We  forget  after  a  child  accomplishes  the  amazing  feats 
of  noticing  the  world  alxjut  him.  sitting  up  alone,  standing,  walking. 
and  talking  In  such  a  short  space  that  his  whole  future  is  based 
upon  these  activities.  The  courage  and  delight  In  achievement  and 
the  Independence  are  the  groundwork  of  his  life.  So  with  the 
Democratic  administration.  The  work  of  the  succeeding  years  was 
accepted  to  a  large  extent  as  the  natural  outcome  of  tiie  first  2 
years,  and  by  that  time  des-palr  t>egan  to  fade,  lethargy,  and  in 
Bome  cases  terror,  gave  way  to  renewed  hope. 

No  other  President,  not  even  Lincoln,  faced  so  grave  a  crisis  In  our 
political,  financial,  and  social  life  as  did  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  took  office  in   1933 

The  Democratic  Party  came  Into  pKJwer  in  the  period  of  greatest 
distress  this  country  has  ever  known.  Distress  born  of  mismanage- 
ment or  no  management  at  all.  There  was  a  Congress  without  any 
plan  lor  meeting  the  great  emergency  that  existed,  headed  by  a 
President  who  had  no  plan  or  policy  that  would  serve  the  needs  of 
the  time.  In  fact,  he  was  continually  looking  around  the  corner  for 
prosperity;  but.  alas.  It  was  a  blind  aUey.  And  now,  after  8  years  of 
watching,  they  still  offer  no  plan  or  policy. 

The  Democratic  administration,  headed  by  our  great  President, 
attacked  the  depression  on  four  fronts,  which  are  now  five.  Fi.'St. 
by  a  common-sense  and  successful  business  plan;  second,  with  a 
great  social  program;  third,  with  a  great  labor  program;  fourth, 
with  an  agriculture  program  that  meets  the  approva!  of  both 
parties;  and  now  the  fifth,  a  definite  foreign  policy.  Again.  I  say. 
the  opposition  party  at  this  time  offers  no  plan  to  improve  or  replace 
thai  which  has  t>een  done. 

The  first  and  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  In  aid  of  business  were 
the  Federal  Re.serve  bank  bill  and  the  Federal  Depxjslt  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  reconstructed  the  banking  system  and  guaran- 
teed your  deposits  and  mino  up  to  tS.OOO.  and  thus  create<l  a  new 
confidence  ui  the  American  banking  system. 


Next  to  the  banking  laws  I  believe  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  the  most  valuable  to  business  world  and  the  Ameri- 
can investor.  No  one  now  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  S  E  C.  Its 
value  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  fought  Its  creation  Because  of 
lt8  provisions  of  enforced  financial  honesty,  the  small  investor  as 
well  as  the  wealthy  and  those  who  gamble  with  the  money  of  others 
can  make  Investments  in  American  securities  with  the  assurance 
there  can  be  no  repetition  of  the  stock  market  disaster,  and  the 
plundering  of  savings  accounts  that  were  once  considered  orderly 

Much  other  legislation  In  aid  of  business  was  enacted  but  I  pass 
it  to  you  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Tlie  social-security  law  is  our  greatest  humanitarian  act.  At  last 
the  country  has  had  the  courage  to  recognize  the  economic  im- 
portance of  providing  old-age  insurance  Unemployment  compen- 
sation, care  for  dependent  children,  and  aid  for  the  blind  If  the 
Democrats  had  enacted  no  other  legislation  In  their  8  years  of 
rx)wer  then  they  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

-To  illustrate,  how  very  close  the  administration  has  been  and  la 
to  humanity  and  how  it  touches  you  In  your  everyday  life  let  me 
nvlte  you  to  visit  the  chamber  of  horrors  In  the  Agriculture  build- 
ing, and  see  at  least  one  Instance  of  what  your  government  is  dolnir 
fc^jr  you  individually  There  you  will  see  how  the  new  Pood  and 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  Is  enforced  It  made  Instantly  ef- 
fective, those  provisions  of  the  law  designed  to  protect  the  public 
aga;n.st  dangerous  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics.     It  continued  the 

^"i^r  r.°*''%  "^ir^^^  ''^^  °l  '^°^  ""'"  ^^^  "^^  'aw  became  effective. 
The  act  of  1906  was  good  as  fur  a.s  it  went,  but  even  as  great  a  man 
as  Dr  Harvey  Wiley  was  powerless  to  do  what  he  must  have  known 
was  so  necessary,  becau.se  his  party  did  not  have  the  courage  or  fore- 
sight to  enact  sufficient  legislation  necessary  to  actually  protect  the 

Three  week.s  after  the  passape  of  the  present  law  all  slRht- 
destroylng  eyelash   dye   was  seized,   lipsticks  Imported   from   Eurooe 

were  dumped  Into  the  turbulent  ocean  because  they  contained  a 
danRcrous  ingredient.  Freckle  creams  containing  mercury,  pain- 
killers, and  headache  pills  containing  a  combination  of  bromides 
and  acetanlhdo  were  confiscated  When  I  think  how  blithely  I 
usrd  to  take  seme  of  these  same  pills.  I  feel   like  the  little  old  lady 

With  the  wart,  who,  after  using  a  certain  brand  of  wart  remover, 
wro  0  the  following  testimonial:  "After  taking  six  bottles  of  your 

^"  toT'f^"^'"*-  ^  *^^^^  ^°  *^^^  "^y  ^^«^  '«  entirely  gone  but  the  wart 
is  still   there. 

You  remember  the  tragedy  of  the  93  known  deaths  from  elixir  of 
sulfanilamide;  you  know  the  Ftory  of  the  doctor  who  wanted  a 
slnipy  concoction  and  a.sked  a  chemist  to  find  a  liquid  that  would 
dissolve  the  sulfanilamide  He  did  so.  this  was  mixed  with  sirup 
and  colored  with  ra.spberry  Juice  But  do  you  know  what  that 
solvent  was?  I  cant  pronounce  the  official  name  but  you  and  I 
know  it  as  antifreeze.  Now  all  new  medicines  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Government  and  thoroughly  reviewed  by  competent  doctors 

and  under  close  scrutiny  before  they  are  allowed  on  the  market 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  not  only  took  the  young  men  17 
to  23  off  the  roads,  when  they  had  no  place  to  go  and  plenty  of  time 
to  go  there,  but  It  taught  thL-m  useful  f-kllls  and  provided  for  a  great 
national  improvement  plan  such  as  the  planting  of  a  billion  trees 
on  waste  land,  stopping  soil  destruction  on  a  million  acres  of  farm- 
ing and  grazing  land,  and  those  of  us  from  the  Middle  West  know 
what  that  has  meant,  we  who  literally  ate  dust.  Those  ycunB  men* 
returned  to  private  life  In  better  health  and  spirit  end  with  the 
acquisition  of  useful  skills.  I  mention  only  these  three  of  many 
laws  that  touch  human  needs. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  sketch  for  you  the  history  of  the  reason 
for  the  coal  law.  How  19  times  the  distressed  operators  asked 
and  pleaded  for  some  help  from  the  Government,  of  the  cutthroat 
competition,  of  the  failures,  of  the  plight  of  the  600.000  miner* 
and  their  families  who  had  the  greatest  investment  in  the  industry 
their  lives.  I  say  their  lives  t>ecause  the  operators  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  not  afford  safe  working  conditions  and  great  dis- 
tress resulted  Why  the  city  of  Cleveland  paid  68  centa  for  the 
same  coal  that  the  domestic  consumer  paid  $2  for.  why  highly 
financed  consumers  of  fuel  were  able  to  buy  coal  as  low  as  10  or 
25  cents  a  ton  that  cost  some  operators  $2  a  ton  to  produce.  Now. 
after  3  years  of  exhaustive  and  matchless  research,  prices  were  put 
Into  effect  last  week.  Prices  that  equal  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mine  and  below  which  the  owner  cannot  sell  his 
coal.  Thus  In  time  the  burden  should  be  evened  and  the  Indus- 
trial coal  will  begin  to  carry  Its  share  of  the  Industry  burden  Instead 
of  placing  it  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  domestic  consumer. 

No  one  can  overlook  the  successful  handling  of  the  great  Inter- 
national emergency  with  Its  threat  of  war  which  endangers  our 
lives,  our  homes,  and  our  Government.  Not  even  the  more  severe 
critics  offer  a  better  plan,  and  would  It  not  be  utter  folly  to  replace 
an  administration  that  has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  tbe 
entire  world  with  a  leadership  unknown  In  and  unacquainted  with 
the  intricacies  and  delicacies  of  an  International  situation  that 
can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  lived  with  It  for  years? 

How  can  one  in  10  minutes  review  the  arcompllshments  of  8 
years  of  his  party.  Time  does  not  permit  even  the  mention  of  all 
of  the  fine  legislation  that  was  so  long  overdue  to  the  American 
people.  The  N  Y  A.,  railroad  retirement  law.  child  welfare. 
N  L.  R.  B.,  wage  and  hour  biU,  rural  electrification,  and  many 
others 

All  these  Important  governmental  functions  are  manned  by 
people  trained  diu-ing  the  last  7>2   years  and  are  now  skilled  public 
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•ernints;  ytt,  the  only  known  policy  of  the  opposition  party  Is  to  re- 
piacv  these  trained  and  efflcient  workers  with  new  and  untried  people, 
which  is  always  the  resiilt  of  change  of  administration.  This  Is  the 
plan  of  the  oppoaltlon  because  I  quote  the  exact  words  of  a  speech 
of  the  standard  bearer  September  30  before  the  Republican  women. 
-When  I  'gtf  to  Washlrnrton  I  will  clean  house  'of'  those  boys 
from  CJoremment."  Nowhere  do  they  ask  a  repeal  of  any  of  the 
laws  that  constitute  the  record  of  the  present  administration. 
Therefore.  I  maintain  that  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  can  best 
be  served  at  this  time  by  the  continuation  of  the  present  policies  and 
methodn  of  a  Democratic  administration  headed  by  a  great  hxananl- 
tarian  at  borne  and  a  skilled  Internationalist  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

RCBCTTAI.  or  THZ  D«8ATS 
TBAMTION 

Our  opponents  have  made  so  much  of  tradition,  tracing  the 
fotindatlon.  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world  even  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  on  this  thing  called  tradition,  this  so-called 
unwritten  law  It  Is  not  essential  that  our  side  defend  a  third 
term  nor  tradition  as  a  policy  to  win  this  debate,  or  to  influence 
voters,  but  how  will  our  opponents  deal  with  the  present  Inter- 
national situation  for  which  there  is  no  tradition  to  follow? 

DCnCNSS 

Our  worthy  opponents  say  that  our  defense  policy  Is  unnatural. 
or.  as  they  word  it.  "this  unnatural  condition  for  defense."  Defense 
has  always  been  a  natural  thing,  a  primitive  Instinct,  and  let  me 
remind  you  that  In  Jxine  1933.  not  Jur>e  1»40.  but  1933.  President 
Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for  a  check  for  »500.000,000  of  the  first 
P  W  A.  money  for  defense  purposes;  however.  $283,000,000  was 
spent  for  national  defense.  He  began  then  the  building  of  an  en- 
tire fleet.  There  were  two  airplane  carriers,  four  destroyers,  four 
submarines,  four  crulaera.  and  much  more  When  the  next  request 
came  for  funds.  Republicans  and  isolationists  wrote  in  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  President  from  spending  one  dollar  for  defense.  In 
May  1830  the  President  asked  for  the  production  of  5.500  airplanes 
a  year.  Republicans  offered  amendment  after  amendment  to  defeat 
the  bill,  and  to  restrict  the  production  to  1.000  planes  a  year.  One 
great  trouble  with  a  democracy  is  Its  slowness  to  action.  Until 
the  man  on  the  street  ctaner  actually  sees  the  need,  the  hands  of 
the  Government  are  more  or  leas  tied.  Do  you  think  Roosevelt 
couid  have  gotten  the  money  for  defense  in  February  of  1940?  No. 
In  March  or  April  1940?  No.  Not  until  the  German  tanks  crushed 
down  the  crosses  on  Flanders  Field  did  the  man  on  the  street,  and 
you  and  I  feel  the  need  for  defense.  Congress  would  then  have 
given  him  the  moon  if  he  had  asked  for  It. 

BITSINKSS 

One  of  our  opponents  says  that  business  has  been  choked  and  that 
It  Is  afraid  to  expand.  Let  me  answer  that  by  saying  Uiat  if  they 
will  occasionally  read  the  financial  page  of  the  paper — and  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  a  Republican  or  Democratic  paper — they  will  see 
that  the  Industries  of  the  country  whose  stocks  are  listed  in  the 
various  stock  exchanges  show  the  highest  dividends  now  and  have  for 
the  last  a  years,  since  1929. 

■tntCKT 

'  The  Bixlget  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  can  be  balanced 
when  States  and  cities  meet  their  own  local  needs.  In  one  breath 
they  ask  for  funds  for  schools,  libraries,  auditoriums,  etc.,  and 
In  the  next  breath  they  demand  that  the  Budget  be  balanced. 
Tbey  say  women  do  not  like  statistics,  but  I  know  that  is  not  so. 
Therefore  I  want  to  make  a  compari.son  that  I  know  you  will  under- 
stand and  be  as  surprised  as  I  was  when  I  read  these  flgiires.  In  1939 
the  naUonal  debt  was  $16,000,000,000,  the  private  debts  were  $134.- 
000.000.000.  Ten  years  later.  1939.  the  national  debt  was  forty  bil- 
lion, but  the  private  debt  was  ninety-two  billion,  or  a  reduction  of 
$32,000,000,000  of  private  debts:  the  Govemment  assumed  twenty- 
four  billions  of  the  obligations  ordinarily  assumed  by  private  inter- 
ests Still  business  likes  to  claim  that  the  administration  is  un- 
friendly to  business  The  gross  debt,  private  and  public,  is  billions 
less  than  It  was  in  1929. 

DICTATOa 

You  have  brought  up  the  bugaboo  of  dictatorship.  Now  a  dicta- 
tor is  merely  the  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  nation.  If  the  President 
had  any  thought  of  being  a  dictator,  he  had  his  best  chance  to  be 
one  on  March  4.  1933.  The  American  people  would  have  given  him 
his  choice  of  power  on  a  silver  platter,  and  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I.  He  was  then  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  But  he  only  continued 
his  work  for  legislation  to  help  the  people. 

And  would  it  not  be  a  calamity  for  the  Nation  at  this  time  to 
have  at  the  helm  a  man  Irrespective  of  how  brilliant  or  able  he 
might  be.  who  is  prone  to  give  snap  Judgment  or  to  give  utterance 
to  a  statement  for  which  he  might  have  to  apologize  4  hours  later? 
In  delicate  international  affairs.  4  hours  might  mean  the  difference 
between  war  and  peace.  There  is  strength,  there  Is  power,  and 
there  Is  security.  In  having  a  leader  who  Is  an  outstanding  person- 
ality, capable  of  meeting  and  leading,  all  types  of  people  on  any 
known  topic:  who  at  all  times  displays  the  master  Intellect  and 
addresses  himself  to  his  people  In  the  most  pleasing  manner,  cor- 
rect in  Bngliah  and  convincing  in  methods,  with  an  experience  and 
background  unequaled  or  not  possessed  by  anyone  who  would 
replace  blm. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  remain  at  peace 
or  go  to  war,  as  Candidate  Roosevelt  desires  and  intends,  we 
should  select  as  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  and  as  the  person  who  must,  if  we  are  to  avoid  national 
bankruptcy  and  economic  disaster,  successfully  solve  our  do- 
mestic problems,  and  end  the  warfare  between  labor  and 
industry,  the  man  best  fitted  for  that  task. 

Roosevelt  has  promised  much.  Experience  proves  that  his 
promises  are  worthless.  He  has  failed,  as  he  promised,  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  our  Govemment,  to  lessen  the  number 
of  Federal  employees,  to  decrease  the  number  of  Government 
bureaus  and  commissions,  to  solve  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment in  spite  of  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history,  we  have  had  a 
depression  extending  for  a  period  of  10  years.  He  has  doubled 
the  national  debt.  As  an  individual,  and  before  he  became  a 
politician  and  officeholder.  Roosevelt  was  a  failure  in  the  two 
business  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged. 

Willkie,  a  typical  Hoosier  boy.  because  of  his  ability,  received 
and  earned  a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year,  the  amount  paid  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  His  record  is  one  of  achieve- 
ment, based  upon  hard  work,  thrift,  a  reputation  for  keeping 
his  promises,  for  business  integrity — a  sound  foundation. 

MONKZTING    WITH   THI   CASH    KZGISTEX 

Today  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  instance  which 
proves  that  the  President  neither  keeps  his  word  nor  regards 
as  a  sacred  trust  money  collected  for  a  specific  purpose. 

We  all  know  of  the  drive  which  has  been  made  to  provide 
funds  for  old-age  benefit  payments.  The  social-security  law 
was  passed  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  collecting  from 
employers,  from  employees,  and,  indirectly,  from  everyone, 
funds  which  were  to  be  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  to  be  paid  as 
old-age  benefits  to  those  who  had  reached  a  certain  age. 

Under  this  law  the  Federal  Govemment  collected  for  old- 
age  benefits — not  for  any  other  purpose,  but  for  old-age 
benefit  payments — the  sum  of  $2,005,696,643.67.  That  money 
was  a  trust  fund,  a  reserve,  so-called.  It  belonged  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  advanced  years  had 
a  special  interest  in  it.  Those  who  had  reached  a  certain  age 
owned  a  yubsX  of  that  fund.  Those  who  were  approaching  that 
age  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  fund  would  be  kept  mtact 
for  their  benefit.  Those  who  had  contributed  to  that  fund 
owned  a  part  of  it,  for  it  was  their  money,  paid  by  them  to  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  just  one  purpose. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  administration  of  Candidate  Roosevelt, 
who  is  asking  you  to  believe  him.  to  again  trust  him.  col- 
lected this  5um  of  $2  005.696.643.67.  And  then  the  adminis- 
tration, which  is  Candidate  Roosevelt's  administration,  used 
$1,728,100,000  of  that  fund — money  which  had  been  con- 
tributed by  you  for  one  purpose:  money  which  belonged  to 
those  approaching  the  age  limit  where  it  would  be  paid  to 
them — for  the  ordinary  nmning  expenses  of  the  Government. 

It  was  a  misapplication  of  your  money.  For  a  similar  act  I 
would  be  sent  to  jail.  As  time  goes  on  those  who  become 
entitled  to  old-age  benefit  payments  will  either  be  denied  the 
payments  which  belong  to  them,  which  are  their  right  and 
due.  or  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  contribute  $1,728,100,000 
more  to  replace  the  money  which  Candidate  Roosevelt's 
agents  have  taken  from  the  old-age  benefit  fund. 

In  short  and  without  varnish,  this  administration  has  mis- 
appropriated from  this  one  fund — a  fund  belonging  to  the 
a«ed — $1,728,100,000.  The  employee— and  Roosevelt  has  been 
nothing  more  than  an  employee,  although  he  holds  the  highest 
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job  in  the  Nation  and  receives  $75,000  per  year — has  been 
robbing  the  till. 

The  above  is  just  one  reason — and  there  are  many  more — 
why  you  should  turn  thumbs  down  on  Candidate  Roosevelt's 
desire  for  a  third,  and.  some  say.  a  fourth  term. 


There  should  be  no  3-day  recesses  while  bills  such  as  these, 
together  with  other  pending  measures,  are  before  Congress. 


Congress  Should  Not  Recess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

I  OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10,  1940 

Mr.  PriTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  remain  in  session,  and  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  what  practically  amounts  to  an  adjournment 
by  the  so-called  3-day  recesses  should  be  abandoned.  Devel- 
opments in  the  Far  East  are  all  significant.  The  fact  that 
Japan  has  made  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  Since  that  has  happened  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  developments.  The  United 
States  Government  has  put  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
raw  materials,  scrap  iron,  and  other  commodities  to  Japan. 
Great  Britain  has  announced  the  opening  of  the  Burma  Road. 
The  Italian  Government  has  warned  the  United  States  against 
interference  in  the  Par  East.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  be  in  session  to  take  whatever  action  is  proper  in 
coimection  with  future  activities  which  are  sure  to  result  by 
reason  of  these  various  steps  by  the  governments  involved. 

Here  in  Congress  we  have  plenty  of  legislative  matters 
which  ought  to  have  attention.  There  is  the  Logan-Walter 
bill,  which  provides  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from 
decisions  of  administrative  boards.  No  more  important  legis- 
lation has  come  before  Congress  during  this  session.  We  are 
literally  overrun  with  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  and  j 
from  their  arbitrary  decision  no  appeal  Is  possible.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
have  Congress  act  on  this  measure  without  indulging  in  the 
fiction  of  3-day  recesses. 

In  this  connection,  just  the  other  day  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  was  quoted  as  saying  that  any  person 
or  firm  which  had  violated  the  rulings  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  would  be  barred  from  Government  contracts. 
This  statement  was  so  far-reaching  that  it  led  to  denials  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  any  such  rubng  would 
be  considered  by  them.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  afterward  denied  that  he  had  Indicated  he  would  con- 
strue the  law  as  was  first  announced.  If  Congress  leaves  its 
post  of  duty,  naturally  some  other  board,  or  bureau,  or  com- 
mission, or  Govemment  ofllce  may  take  an  arbitrary  stand 
which  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  of  paramount  importance  to  our 
Republic.  There  should  be  the  fullest  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing it  on  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  No  individual  and  no 
group  should  be  permitted  to  slow  up  such  procedure.  While 
Congress  is  in  session  the  temptation  for  delays,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  very  great.    Let  us  stay  on  the  Job. 

So  far  as  local  or  domestic  problems  are  concerned,  there 
is  pending  legislation  known  as  the  Harrison -Colmer  bill 
(H.  R.  4844:  S.  1717).  This  legislation  concerns  every  county 
in  the  United  States  where  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  acquired  cut -over  lands,  thereby  removing  the  same  from 
the  tax  rolls.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  have 
the  United  States  Government  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
the  local  government  and  partially  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
revenue.  There  should  be  committee  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. There  Is  an  excuse  by  way  of  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Real  Estate  Board  is 
making  a  study.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  Just  an 
excuse  for  delay. 
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Do's  and  Don*ts  in  Writing  to  Your  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OK  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24.  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  mail 
brought  to  my  desk  a  small  brochure  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  purporting  the  advice  to  the 
people  concerning  relations  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
under  the  title  "In  Writing  to  Your  Congressman,"  with  the 
caption  "Do's  and  Don'ts,"  which  I  present  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record  with  my  suggestions: 

DO'S    AND    DON'TS    IN    WKITINO   TO    TOUB    CONGSKSSlCAjr 

When  Congrcs-s  passes  a  law  relating  to  business,  you  as  a  busl- 
nes.sman  knew  pretty  well  what  the  effect  of  that  law  will  be. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  Mrmbers  of  Cougreas  do  uot  al- 
ways know  how  and  why  their  legislative  acta  wUl  oflect  buslneaa, 
unles-s  businessmen  write  and  tell  them 

Your  vlew.s  are  always  welcome,  for  the  men  who  stay  In  Congress 
the  longest  are  those  who  read  and  heed  their  constituents'  letters. 
But  there's  a  right  way  to  write  effectively  to  your  Congressman. 
May  we  offer  these  suggestions; 

Do- 
Spell  your  Confcressman's  name  correctly. 

Make  sure  whether  he  Is  a  Senator  or  a  Representative. 

State  concl.sely  what  you  think  and  why — the  briefer  the  better. 

Cite  specific  Illustrations,  whenever  possible,  as  to  effects  proposed 
leglBlatlon  would  have  on  business,  and  workers  In  your  conununlty. 

Writ«  on  your  business  stationery. 

Sign  your  name  plainly      Type  It  under  the  signature. 

Send  a  letter  rather  than  a  telegram  when  time  permits. 

Selae  every  opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
your  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest  to  the  average  businessman 
that  he  make  It  his  business  to  know  the  man  that  represents 
him  in  the  National  Capital  and  casts  his  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  familiarize  himself  with  his  Congress- 
man's record  in  voting  on  legislation. 

Don't — 

Threaten  political  reprisals. 

Write  in  a  captious  or  belligerent  mood. 

Remind  your  Congressman  of  broken  promises. 

Attempt  to  speak  for  anybody  but  yourself. 

Insert  newspaper  clippings  or  mimeograph  material. 

Send  a  chain  letter  or  ixiet  card. 

Quote  from  form  letters. 

Write  only  when  you  want  a  favor.  Letters  of  commendation  ar« 
always  welcome. 

Try  to  make  an  errand  boy  out  of  your  Congressman. 

Become  a  chronic  letter  wTlter 

— Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  who  does  not  understand  money  and 
will  not  study  the  money  question  has  no  business  representing 
you  in  Congress. 

The  Making  of  a  Representative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1940 

Mr.  MOSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27.  1882,  James  O. 

Blaine,  of  Maine,  eulogizing  James  A.  Garfield,  a  then  late 

President  of  the  United  SUtes.  before  the  two  branches  of 

the  Congress,  in  an  eloquent  oration  said,  m  part,  as  follows: 

There  Is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  In  any  department  of  publie 

life    more   severe    than    service    In    the   House   of   Representatives. 
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There  U  no  place  where  so  Uttle  deferrnce  Is  paid  to  reputation 
previously  acquiri^  or  to  eminence  won  outside;  no  place  where 
.to  little  conaKlerati(jn  is  shown  for  the  feelings  or  the  failures  of 
beginners  What  a  man  gains  In  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force 
of  hl.H  own  character,  and  If  he  loj^cs  and  falls  back  he  must  expect 
no  mercy  and  will  r  ceive  no  sympathy  It  is  a  field  in  which  the 
•urvival  of  the  strcnueit  Is  the  reros^nized  rule,  and  where  no  pre- 
linse  c.in  deceive  aiid  n')  glariour  ran  mislead  The  real  man  is 
dl-^overed,  hu  wortb  u  impartially  weighed;  hU  rank  Is  irreversibly 
dtcreed. 


Will  Serve  Their  Counlry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  oKKr;(iN 

L\  THK  HOL'SK  OF  RKI'RK.SKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octcber  10.  1940 


TELEGRAM  PROM  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  a  telegram  received  by  me  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Department  of  Oregon.  The  tele- 
gram follows: 

Portland.  Orec.,  October  9,  1940. 
Hon    HoMrR  D    Ancixl. 

WouA-f  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC: 
Tlie  m«-mbers  of  the  Veterans  nf  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Oregon,  are  ready  and  willlnt!  to  a.sslst  in  any 
»ay  possible  to  serve  their  country  Particularly  during  this  period 
Of  emergency.  Having  seen  military  and  nav;»l  servi'^e  on  foreign 
soil  and  In  hostile  waters,  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  organize 
and  serve  in  home  guard  or  civilian  defense  units  and  offer  their 
services  in  this  connection.  They  await  your  instructions  or  au- 
tborlattton  to  proceed  on  any  program  that  may  be  adopted 

DEPARTurNT  or  Oregon,  VmauNs  or  Fordcn 
Wars  or  the  United  States, 
By  Louis   E    Starr. 
Vice    Commander    and    National    Defense    Cttairman. 


Capt.  Elliott  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

LN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1940 


POEM  BY  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  followinK   [ 
poem   prepared  and  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
This    unfortunate    captaincy    is    causing    many    thoughtful 
moments  in  our  great  country: 

CAPTAIN     ELLIOTT     ROOSE\ELT 

(By   Guy   E    Bradley) 
I  am  a  dashing  captain 

In  the  tjood  old  U   S   A.. 
Per  papa  is  the  Pres.dent 

And  always  has  his  way. 
He  thinks  his  Svins  are  Just  too  good 

To  carry  gun  and  pack; 
To  march  and   tram  and  drill  with  boys 

Frt-m  down  across  the  track. 
So  wh:Ie  these  boobs  are  slaving  hard 

For  Just  one  buck  a  day. 
ni  cotk  my  feet  upon  a  desk 

And  draw  a  captain's  pay. 


Attitude  of  Dr.  Henry  Merritt  Wriston  on 
Intervention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOIKI 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18>,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  ST    LOUIS   POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
pressive and  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Mer- 
ritt Wriston.  president  of  Brown  University,  to  a  student 
convocation.  Thi.s  address,  Mr.  President,  is  particularly  im- 
pressive becau.se  Dr.  Wriston  Is  himself  a  member  of  the 
William  Allen  White  committee  to  get  us  into  war.  but  he 
gives  very  strong  and  impressive  reasons  for  disagreeing  with 
some  of  the  efTorts  of  that  committee.  He  points  out  in  un- 
answerable terms,  in  my  opinion,  the  fallacy  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  can  intervene  in  the  struggle  now 
going  on  abroad  without  sending  troops  and  bringing  about 
inevitably  another  American  Expeditionary  Force.  He  points 
out  that  when  we  get  into  the  war  we  cannot  limit  our  aid  to 
supplies  and  ships,  as  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  last 

war.  and  he  discusses  the  analogy  between  the  events  of  the 
last  war  and  the  pre.sent  war.  I  ask  that  the  quotation  from 
Dr.  Wriston.  along  with  an  explanatory  note  as  to  Dr.  Wris- 
ton's  connection  with  the  William  Allen  White  committee  to 
get  us  into  war.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St   Louis  Pcst-Dlspatch  of  October  9.  1940) 

FROM    ADDRESS    OF    HENRT    MERRITT    WRISTON.    PRESIDENT    OF    BROWN    rTNl- 

vERsrrr.  providence,  r    i..  to  stt-dent  convocation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  (and  I  do  not  In 
the  least  question  his  sincerity  In  the  statement)  that  while 
Mr  xTnl.  ,  ^  '*''"  "°*  ^""^  '»'"  American  boy  to  fight  in  Europe. 
sJ^timem  '^^sume    with    equal    conviction)     has    echoed    that 

Coiigress  clearly  Intends  to  keep  an  army  out  of  Europe  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  who  led  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  is  of 
the  same  mind  The  American  Legion  agrees  heartUy.  and  Amer- 
ican   public    opinion    is    overwhelmingly    of    that    same    persuasion 

But,  in  all  solemnity,  and  weighing  my  words  with  care  I  uree 
you  not  to  be  In  the  least  deceived  bv  anv  of  them  They  wou'd 
not  deceive  you  purposely,  but  they  may  deceive  you  nonetheless 
and  since  your  lives  are  concerned,  it  is  the  substance  of  the  deceit" 
not    the    will    to   deceive,    which    is   of   decisive    importance 

There  was  war  in  Europe  before  At  that  time  al^o  we  were 
determined  to  be  neutral  In  the  midst  of  all  the  tension  then 
as  now.  there  came  a  Presidential  campaign  It  was  won"  on  a 
slogan  which  described  the  past  but  which  was  clearly  understood 
to  be  a  promise  for  the  future:  -He  kept  us  out  of' war  ■That 
promise,  whatever  Its  moral  quality,  was  not  kept 

But   the  parallel  does   not  stop 'there      While   the   l^sue   of   war 

that    if   the    United   States    entered    the    war    It    wuuld   send   a    vas^ 
army  to  Etirope.     It  was  as.serted  again  and  again  that  the  au  ck 
est  way  "to  hit  Germany  Is  to  help  the  Allien  •  with  moneV    m,  rS 
tions^  supplies      The  French  Ambassador  gave  arsi^ranceThat  the  ^ 
would  be  no  need   to  send  "any  men  to '^France  except  a  detach! 
mcnt.    for    sentimental    reasons  "  <=*<-ctJt  a   aexacn- 

^'  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Even  after  the  British  and  French  m!.«:slcns  came  to  this  country 

li'SanSer       "^  """^  '"^'  '"  expeditionary  force  would  ha"e  S 

Yet  we  stnt  2  000.000  men  overseas.     Why  were  the  other  fac'ors 

no    enough  without  the  expeditionary  armyo     For  rea^nfercwinl 

rirTkiZnST'^T^"  ''''°'  '°^  *'^^^^  thJpresent  sltuatiorofferl 
fv,  *n  ^  parallel.  Then,  as  now.  the  Germans  had  the  initlailve- 
the  Allies  were  on  the  defensive  The  defeat  of  Rus°a  hke  the  dm- 
lomatlc  rev.-rsal  of  Russia  a  year  ago.  and  the  defeat  of  Prance  this 
summer,  left  tlie  British  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 

It  was  necessary  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Allied  financial  struc- 
InH  JL^f  ^f*"^'"'  "Ot  cnly  to  beat  the  submarine  and  get  f^d 
and  supplies  from  America.     The  decisive  factor  was  to  wiest  S« 
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Initlflttvc  from  the  Germans,  cmrry  the  war  to  them,  and.  by  weight 
of  mllit.irj   force,  dcf.  at  them 

Today  the  problem  la  the  Mune.  We  mm  the  point  completely  If 
we  feel  that  a  (allure  In  the  attempt  to  Invade  England  woul'.t  wttle 
the  war.  Even  if  attacks  on  Gibraltar.  Egjpt,  and  Sui^z  were  to  fall, 
there  still  would  remain  the  neoeaalty  for  ta.nliig  the  UUtlativc  and 
defeattni;  the  Germans. 

Mr  Churchill  ha*  never  been  decetred  upon  that  point.  He  made 
It  both  explicit  and  luminously  clear  when  he  said:  "We  must  pre- 
pare not  only  for  the  rummer  but  for  the  winter,  not  only  lor  IMl 
but  for  104^.  when  the  war  wUl.  I  trust,  take  a  different  form  from 
the  defensive  In  which  It  has  hitherto  been  bound  ' 

When  the  time  comes  to  invade  Europe,  there  will  still  be  a  na- 
tion of  lees  than  60.000.000  which  miut  esUibh^h  a  bridgehead  In 
Europe  and  attack  Germany  and  lt«  allies,  with  three  times  the 
population  and  with  the  nd^antagf  at  interior  lines  of  cunununl- 
catlon.  Economic  power  must  be  •upport«d  by  man  power;  equip- 
ment must  be  manned  with  adequate  personnel.  Therefore,  if  we 
bec«ime  involved  In  this  war,  the  determination  of  Mr  ROfMevelt,  or 
the  decision  of  Mr  WiHkle,  never  again  to  send  American  boys  to 
fight  m  Euiope  wiU  be  ovcrwhelniea  bjr  the  swift  preaeure  of  events. 

•  •••••• 

It  will  take  only  a  few  days  and  a  few  bitter  words  for  Congre** 
to  strike  out  the  restriction  about  using  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  mayhap  an  Attorney  General,  by  some 
Ingenious  oversights  and  some  cleverly  stralnei  interpretations,  will 
find  a  way  to  prove  that  Congreas  regarded  western  Europe  as  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Prophecy  Is  dangerou-s;  but  I  run  little  rLsk  In  predicting  that  if 
we  enter  the  war.  the  siime  forces  which  kept  us  from  limited 
participation  before  will  operate,  and  even  more  swiftly,  again. 
You  cannot  have  limited  war  and  total  war  together  It  would  be 
fantastic  for  46000.000  British,  or.  If  we  Include  the  dominions, 
73  OOO.OOO  to  fii»M.  while  131.000.000  Americans  merely  produce. 
The  weight  of  numbers  is  of  vast  Importance  in  the  military  scale. 
The  whole  weight  would  sdl  be  thrown  In  to  get  a  quick  victory 
and  a  clear  decision. 

If,  therefore,  we  enter  the  war,  not  only  will  you  fight  it.  but  you 
will  fifiht  It  on  and  over  the  soil  of  E^arope 

That  may  not  be  a  palatable  statement  Many  people  will  feel 
it  IS  not  correct:  others  wiU  feel  In  their  heart  of  hearts  that  It  Is 
true  will  foe!  this  is  not  the  moment  to  make  it  Both  those 
groups  will  be  compKJsrd  overwhelmingly  of  people  who  will  not  do 
the  fighting.  You  who  will  do  the  fighting  arc  entitled  to  hear  It; 
whether  you  believe  It  or  not  la  your  own  buslnes.- 

•  «••••• 

Are  we  going  to  war?  If  our  participation  could  be  limited  and 
partial,  the  questirn  would  hardly  be  worth  asking;  only  If  going 
to  war  means  total  war.  as  I  believe  It  doe?,  is  the  question  not  only 
worth  asking  but  really  of  vital  Importance. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  put  it  in  the  most  explicit  term.s  last  August 
18:  "Wai  IP  coming;  toward  the  Americas."  At  what  pace?  His 
answer  Is  definite:  "It  is  my  conviction  thr.t  the  United  States  is  in 
a«  great  peril  today  ns  was  France  a  year  ago.  The  fighting  line  of 
the  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  human  spirit  is  nearlng  our 
shores. " 

Not  only  Is  war  coming  toward  us;  even  more  Important  Is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  moving  toward  war.  To  establish  the 
truth  nf  that  remark  one  has  only  to  think  back  over  the  events  of 
a  single  year. 

Active  collaboration  and  coordination  of  a  neutral  with  a  bellig- 
erent to  help  overcome  an  actual  enemy  of  one  and  a  potential 
enemy  of  the  other  stretches  the  concept  cf  neutrality  to  the  point 
of  absurdity  It  is  amarlng  that  no  one  has  called  it  an  entangling 
alliance 

It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  now,  as  In  1917.  men  are  bcRinnlng 
to  say  that  war  Is  inevilable.  A  considerable  group  has  demanded 
a  frank  declaration  of  war.  I  assure  you  that  no  force  wUl  operate 
more  speedily  to  bring  us  Into  the  war  than  a  fatalistic  feeling  that 
It  Is  Inevitable. 

A  year  ago  everyone  was  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  denounce 
propaganda  It  went  so  far  as  to  be  almost  a  national  psychoeis 
But  we  have  made  a  marvelous  recovery.  Not  content  with  foreign 
propaganda,  we  set  up  agencies  of  our  own.  One  of  the  men  en- 
gaged  in  It  told  me  only  day  before  yesterday  that  he  felt  like  the 
proprietor  of  a  marionette  show — he  staud.s  behind  the  scenes  and 
pulls  the  strings,  and  men  do  Jtist  as  he  tells  them  without  any  ap- 
parent reflection  or  volition  of  their  own. 

We  have  already  so  far  committed  ourselves  in  proclaiming  our 
enmity  to  all  that  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  and  Japanese  imperialism 
Stand  for  and  In  identifying  otir  Interests  with  these  of  Britain, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  be  unprepared.  We  have  performed  deeds 
which  they  might  well  constrtie  as  acts  of  war  If  they  chose. 

Now  that  control  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  English  fleet  Is  In  p)erll 
we  certainly  need  a  two-ocean  navy.  An  army  Is  equally  a  necessity 
The  events  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  the  American  attitude  toward 
them  have  made  the  draft  Inevitable. 

Prom  this  point  on  steps  toward  war  should  be  taken  with  eyes 
wide  open  and  with  the  question  always  t>efore  us.  Is  this  step  in 
the  Intereftts  of  the  United  States? 

It  will  do  no  good  to  overthrow  Hitler  or  Musaollnl  or  Konoye  only 
to  have  Stalin  or  Franco  or  anarchy  In  their  places.  I  have  heard 
no  proposal  for  a  constructive  peace  since  the  overthrow  of  France. 
In  fact,  the  general  attitude  seems  to  t)e  one  of  utter  ptesslmlsm 
revardine'  the  posKibllity  of  a  world  organised  for  peace  up>on  prin- 
ciples Of  Justice  and  freedom. 


I  am  ready  to  grant,  indeed,  to  aanert.  that  the  world  must  see  an 
end  to  totalitarianism,  but  that  Is  not  an  ad(*quate  reason  for  going 
to  war.  You  must  first  decide  what  you  will  put  in  Its  place  and 
what  price  you  will  pay  to  maintain  the  peace  after  the  victory  is 
won.  To  go  to  war  for  negative  reaiions  alone  Is  to  Invite  again  the 
dwUlusionment  and  the  disasters  from  which  the  world  is  now 
suffering 

Gentlemen,  think  on  these  things. 

ATTTnoa  or  anttwar  Ammnm  is  wnrrz  coMMrrrrr  Mzamri.  but  uirtMMM 

WITH  m  vtrwa 

Dr.  Wriston.  who  made  the  strongly  antl-lnterventlonUt  addreM 
printed  on  this  page,  is  a  member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
William  Allen  White  committee  to  defend  America  by  aiding  tlie 
Allies,  and  has  conferred  with  the  FrancU  P.  Miller  "behind  the 
ecenes"  group,  collaborating  with  the  commltUc.  However,  he  has 
,    disagreed  with  the  policies  of  both  grouph  on  occasions. 

He  says  in  a  telegram  to  the  Post-Dispatch;  "Have  been  sym- 
pathetic »lth  many  but  not  all  objective?)  of  both  group*,  but  have 
maintained  Independent  poaltlon  regarding  apeclflc  measures  and 
methods."  The  present  address  is  obviously  at  complete  variance 
with  many  of  the  commlttet  's  views. 

Dr.  Wriston.  president  of  Brown  University  since  1937.  was  born 
In  Laramie,  Wyo  .  on  July  4,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan 
University  (Mlddlctcwn,  Conn.)  and  Harvard.  From  1914  to  1925 
he  was  teacher  and  professor  of  history  at  Wesleyan.  and  later 
became  president   of   Lawrence   CoUege   at   Appleton,   Wis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CHARLES    L.    McNARY.    OF    OREGON.    AT 

NORTHWOOD.  IOWA 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have  prlnt-ed  in  the  Record  an  able  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  at 
North  wood,  Iowa,  on  October  7,  1940.  on  tiie  subject  The 
American  Price  for  the  American  Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  address  you  today,  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  my  late  legisla- 
tive comrade,  out  of  a  well  of  kindly  memories.  I  cune  to  North- 
wood.  In  truth,  as  much  In  tribute  to  Congressman  Haugen  as  to 
plead  the  cause  of  justice  to  the  farm  producer — a  cause  which  he 
made  so  distinctively  nie  own.  In  a  sense  this  Is  a  memorial  gather- 
ing But  it  Is  more.  The  stout  fighter  whom  we  honor  would  not, 
as  you  and  I  knew  him.  be  content  with  the  utterance  of  the  eulogy 
that  springs  from  my  heart.  Were  he  able  to  command  us,  he  would 
urge  that  we  link  our  appreciation  of  his  efTorts  with  a  discussion  of 
the  cause — the  great  work  which  united  us  for  6  hardworking,  mis- 
understocd  years  in  the  Congress.  He  would  wlBh  us  today  to 
advance  that  cause. 

The  farmer  has  had  many  friends — true  and  false — in  Washington. 
None  ever  was  truer  than  Gilbert  Haugen.  He  represented  the 
farmers  and  all  the  people  of  this  district  ably  and  conscientlouFly. 
But  his  constituency  transcended  the  bounds  of  this  rich  district  In 
Iowa.  Loyally  and  faithfully  he  represented  all  the  farmers  of 
America.  Farm  born  and  farm  bred,  he  added  to  his  practical 
experience  of  the  farmer's  Tlclssitudes — of  weather  and  markets — a 
broad  understanding  of  the  Government's  relation  to  agriculture. 

I  knew  him  best  during  the  period  of  hU  labors  in  the  House  to 
write  the  so-called  McNary-Haugen  bill  upon  tbe  Federal  statutes. 
That  failure  was  not  his  failure.    He  did  his  utmost. 

The  failure  to  restore  the  farmer  to  a  position  of  equality  with 
other  elements  in  the  American  economy  may  be  charged  to  a 
variety  of  reasons  We  were  exploring  new  economic  and  social 
fields.  The  Senators  and  Congreasmen  aaeociated  with  Representa- 
tive Haugen  and  my.self  were,  as  seen  In  retrospect,  pioneers.  The 
trails  had  not  yet  been  blazed.  TTiose  high  in  authority  Tiewed  otir 
modest,  democratic  proposals  as  radical  

The  fact  is  that  we  were.  In  the  ie20'8.  confronted  with  ths  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  change  in  the  relationship  of  American  agricul- 
ture to  the  rest  of  our  economy  and  to  the  world.  Even  those  of  us 
most  closely  committed  to  our  cause  were  only  dimly  aware  of  what 
had  Uken  place.    Our  opponents  declined  to  see  any  alteration 

In  brief.  American  agriculture,  due  in  general  to  the  World  War. 
bad  lost  its  preferred  position  Ln  Uic  markets  of  Europe.  Sud- 
denly,   we    had    become    a    debtor    nation.     It    was,    therefore,    no 
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longer  convenient  for  the  Imperial  powers  of  Europe  to  take  our 
raw  ni«terial«  as  they  had  during  the  generatlonj  when  they  were 
lending  us  money.  They  preferred  other  sources;  and.  all  around 
the  globe,  new.  large-scale  agricultural  producers  were  arUlng.  We 
bad  shipped  our  superior  farm  machinery  everywhere. 

The  war  had  broken  out  vast  acreages  elsewhere  as  well  as  here. 
These  countries,  in  the  main,  produced  at  lower  costs.  Meanwhile, 
at  home,  our  population  was  slowing  down;  our  agricultural  plant 
had  been  overextended  by  war  demands,  it  was  overcapitalized 
and  the  sut^tltutlon  of  mechanical  for  animal  power  had  rendered 
many  millions  of  acrea  formerly  used  for  feed  and  pasturage  un- 
necessary 

The  American  farmer  no  longer  dominated  world  markets. 
Henceforth,  although  only  a  few  persons  saw  this,  he  was  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  thoae  markets  In  a  nutshell,  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills  sought  to  redress  this  disadvantage  by  removing  the  pressure 
of  world  market  prices  from  the  domestic  level,  protected,  as  It  was, 
by  itulustrtal  tariffs. 

We  sought  to  retain  for  the  farm  producer  a  price  for  his  do- 
mestically consumed  crops  an  American  price,  one  corresponding 
to  the  prices  he  paid  for  factory  products — enabling  him  then  to 
take  a  loss  on  the  minor  portion  of  hla  output  sold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets over  which  he  had  no  control.  The  principle  was  borrowed 
from  Industry.  Industrialists,  protected  as  to  their  domestic  prices 
by  tariffs,  often  sold  unmanageable  surpluses — on  occasion  creating 
eurpluaes  for  one  reason  and  another — at  whatever  they  would 
bring  abroad. 

Few  persons,  as  I  have  said,  understood  the  basis  for  farm  distress 
In  the  early  1920's — although  everyone  knew  that,  following  the 
drastic  deflation  conducted  by  the  banks  under  leadership  of 
Wall  Street  In  1920,  things  were  amiss  on  the  farm.  The  precipi- 
tous decline  of  farm  prices  in  1921  brought  on  an  epidemic  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  failure  of  country   banks. 

The  agrarian  distress  was  quickly  reflected  in  Congress. 

But.  of  the  shoals  of  bills  introduced  hastily  in  both  houses,  the 
McNary-Haugen  Act  alone  focused  the  attention  of  Congress 
Popular  there — and.  generally,  in  the  northern  and  western  farm 
belts — the  bill  evoked  formidable  opposition  elsewhere.  Twice,  it 
paa>»ed  both  Houses  of  Congress  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  a  ma- 
jority of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  approved.  It  was  not  a  par- 
tisan measure.  Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  I  never  have  re- 
garded farm  legislation  from  a  strictly  partisan  standpoint.  In  my 
23  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have  sought  to  consider  the  merits  of 
farm  legislation — not  Its  political  origin.  Thus.  I  have  supported 
New  Deal  farm  legislation;  opposing  some  that  bore  the  Republican 
Imprint. 

Outalde  Congress  the  storm  raged.  Your  Illustrious  Northwood 
represenUtlve  and  I  found  ourselves  tagged  as  wild  and  woolly  radi- 
cals from  the  West;  to  our  mild  surprise  Grain  dealers  commission 
men.  speculators,  and  exporters  raged  violently.  The  classical  econ- 
omists, who  have  had  to  swallow  far  worse  during  the  New  Deal 
years,  branded  us  heretics  Spokesmen  for  industrial  interests  and 
consumers'  organisations  protested  that  we  wished  to  burden  the 
poor  city  dweUers.  They  were  In  error  I  do  not  recall  that  any 
farm  producer,  any  reprcMntatlve  of  the  half  ot  our  popvilatlon 
residing  In  the  country,  objected  to  our  plan. 

The  late  President  Coolidge  twice  vetoed  the  bUl.  I  do  not— 
and  never  have— questioned  his  motives  Mr.  Coolidge  believed  in 
the  literal  Inaptratlon  of  Mr  Adam  Smith.  He  mistrusted  anything 
that  seemed  likely  to  Interfere  with  the  orthodox  go-as-you-Dlease 
philosophy.   "^Ve  were  unable  to  surmount  his  vetoes  k    »»«: 

Although  defeated,  the  McMary-Haugen  proposals  established  a 
principle  that  found  favor  later.  That  principle  was  that  the 
farn^r  deserved  acme  relief  from  the  disadvantages  pressed  unon 
**V2L^  *  ^*'^^  *"^  ^^  subserviency  to  world -market  prices 
K  vLP""' w'^'P'*  *^  fretted  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  It 
has  b«fen  honored  In  certain  parts  of  New  Deal  farm  legislation 

The  principle,  although  never  Invoked,  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort 

But  whereas  the  McNary-Haugen  Act  proposed  to  work  out  the 
principle  In  a  wholesome,  democratic  way.  with  a  minimum  of  sub- 
sidies—leaving the  farmer  an  Independent,  self-reliant  producer— 
the  New  Deal  substitute  has  resulted  in  regimentation  and  close 
control,  or  production.     Under    the   McNary-Haugen    bill    the    ma- 

f!^H""'''.J",""*'  ''°"^**  ^""^  '^'^  farmer-controlled.  farmer-oWed. 
AiaQ    pAici   lOr. 

con"trI,np^'*!^H*'  !l'!*  *  program  Government  owned.  Government 
controlled,  and  paid  for  cut  of  the  Public  Treasury 

I  shall  not  totally  condemn  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Its 
^.0^°"'"'''*^  '"*  demerits.  The  act  needs  midlflcat^on  S  that 
iSmSSJi'Son""'^  """"*  '  dominant  share  In  policy  making  and 

thl*o-™'f^?*"*!°*'^  *°  '^^'^^  ^^  McNary-Haugen  goal,  namely. 
the  payment  of  parity  prices  for  that  portion  of  crops  domestical Iv 
consumed.     The  farmers  are  not  satisfled  to  trade  the  $2,000  000  000 

H  Jr^t^.  ^*  V^"!?*  '•^^'''^  '"  ^^^^'  aggregate  income  on  parity  basis 
during  the  last  7  years,  for  the  hall  a  billion  dollars  of  borrowed 
money  which  has  been  paid  them,  on  the  average,  out  of  the  Public 

JS*^^  t«^"'  *°.^''*»**  "  P^"  *™^^-  «^^^"^  ^^^  benefltVdd 
not  have  to  be  repaid  at  some  future  date 

The  actual  procurement  of  parity  for  the  farmer  Implies  a  seere-    i 

gatlon  of  home  consumption  from  the  exportable  surpluses     "niat    ' 

was  a  commendable  objective  of  the  McNary-Hnugen  bill,     indeed 

It   was  fashioned   to   stabilize   market-price  leveLs   against   exccsMve 

nuctuationa  and.  above  all.  to  secure  for  agricultu^l  comSStS 


with  an  exportable  surplus  a  domestic  price  Independent  of  world 
prices. 

In  the  language  of  the  farm,  it  .-separated  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Or.  to  put  it  another  way.  the  minority  of  the  crop  sold 
abroad,  or  the  tall,  could  no  longer  wag  the  dog 

I  neglected  earlier  to  say  that  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  elicited 
the  stalwart  support  of  many  able  critics  and  observers.  We  were 
not  altogether  crying  in  the  wilderness 

Among  our  friends,  and  he  wa.s  a  friend  of  all  who  tilled  and 
tolled;  one  of  the  most  admirable  characters  I  ever  have  known,  was 
the  late  Henry  C  Wallace.  S.'cretary  of  Agriculture  In  his  day  May 
I  note  that  Mr.  Wallace  remained  a  Republican.  In  his  d?llghtful 
and  refreshing  book  Our  Debt  and  Duty  To  the  Parmer  he  wrote 
and  I  quote:  * 

"The  weak  spot  in  the  agricultural  situation  Is  the  overproduc- 
tion of  certain  commodities,  more  particularly  wheat  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, of  which  we  produce  an  exportable  surplus  and  the  prices  of 
which  are  depressed  by  the  world  market."  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  also 
there,  and  I  quote:  -The  sole  purpose  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
was  to  reestablish  and  maintain  the  normal,  prewar  ratio  between 
the  prices  of  agricultural  crops,  of  which  we  produce  an  exportable 
stirplus.  and  the  general  commodity  price  indi-x.  thus  putting  agri- 
culture somewhere  near  an  equality  with  Industry  and  labor  •  •  • 
It  would  have  corrected  much  of  the  injustice  under  which  the 
farmer  suffers.  What  is  more  important,  it  would  have  establi'^h^d 
a  national  policy  under  which  the  farmer  could  safely  go  ahead  and 
produce  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
get  a  reasonably  fair  price  for  the  products  of  his  toll." 

In  this  book.  Mr  Wallace  further  elucidated  the  nature  of  the 
plan.  He  wrote,  and  I  quote:  "Nor  did  this  bill  contemplate  per- 
manent appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  An  Initial  ap- 
propriation of  a  considerable  sum  would  have  been  necessary  as  a 
loan  but  it  was  provided  that  all  of  the  expense  of  operation  and 
all  losses  resulting  from  the  marketing  of  the  surplus  would  be 
assumed  by  the  producers  Thus,  the  money  originally  advanced 
by  the  Treasury  would  have  been  repaid.  It  was  simply  a  plan  for 
the  Ocvernment  to  help  the  producers  of  certain  commodities  to  do 
etual.rvaliSTi'ay."'  '°  '°'"  ^^^-«^^--"     ^hat  he  wrote  then   is 

I  have  another  good  and  able  friend  who  also  belongs  to  the  Iowa 
Wallace  clan.  He  is  Henry  A.  Wallace.  al3o  a  former  Secretary  Tif 
Agriculture  and  sonot  the  gentleman  I  have  Just  quTted      Th"s 

S^r  St^New  ^.^'^V'"'!  ^''"'  *"  "^^'^^  *"^  influential  m™ 
ber  of  the  New  Deal  party.  As  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presdent  on  the 
New  peal  ticket,  he  has  been  speaking  across  the  continent  ?n 
each  State,  according  to  newspaper  reporls.  he  reminds  ^heYarmers^ 

?t2e"ln^?i'riLU'ts^^^  ^"'"^  ''^^'^^  ^^^-^  ''-'^  ^-^  -^  '"  ^^«t 

oolrj^'rpl  o?1.i?hr;^.:s°.raM%^?r-b;^t1,^e  ^o^ntu^^e^fnd^ft 
once^absorbed.   than  cut  of  the  accumulating  debt   bu^en   o?  the 

I  regard  it  as  disingenuous  to  claim  for  any  one  party  or  admin- 
istration credit  for  farm  payments.  You  would  have  to  trie  oJt 
each  measure  if  you  wished  to  attribute  credit  fairly  In  a^fit^^l 
?r'r'^!?V^°^^^^'"-  s^-^P'^^g  generalizations  often'  are  eiS  ovS 
It  should  be  recalled,  for  example,  that  a  bill  locking  towaS  oarlfv 
fi^r^'-S?."^*''"  '*''""«  the  closing  days  of  the  H^fer  admlnutra- 
tlon  This  mea-sure  may  fittingly  be  called  the  precursor  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  the  New  Deal.  I  suggm  wUhou* 
thought  of  irony,  that  the  Hoover  Farm  Board  program  for  lurn^^; 
purchases  differs  only  in  verbiage  from  Mr.  Ht^  A  wlVK 
••ever-normal  granary  "  Both  piled  up  surpluses  Wallace  sh^w 
ever,  are  far  higher  than  Hoovers.  Mr.  Wallace  s  cmiclSi  of  th^ 
Farm  Board,  may  I  interject  for  the  record,  has  been  unSlnJ 

The  present  New  Deal  farm  program  Is  a  syn^eUc  SJCdu^t^'  Kn 
one  should  take  credit  for  it.  The  Agrlcultur?  AdJios^nfeS  Art  Jl« 
hammered  out  In  House  and  8enate%cmmutees  with  ?he  exiJrt 
lgrSit°ir?eTpe°r^t!^"^"°'^^  ^"^'^   ^^^  -«*—  °^  SeVr'lm:;;^ S 

agS^t°u?eTn^S:an^\'g2^h^Su^panf:•SyrnT^^ 
this  year  to  •225.000.000^    Iowa  gets ^Usi.S^-    ^"^  "°'^""* 
I  do  not  recall  that  the  President  or  Mr    Wallar-P  *vr.r  oh^^   .  ^ 
parity  payment^or  urged  them  on  CoiVgre^r     -^ev  orlema^     « 

When  we  begin  to  le^^  taxes^rii^,  i^L  t  '^'■^"  v?*"  g'-^"dchildren 
well  as  to  senfice  the  d^ebt  I  amTra  d  thaTThe'^'"  P«>™^"ts.  as 
upon  our  common  mode  of  livinT     of.    »,.   ^     ^^^  Process  will  react 

"^fS'B  '='«'"^-n--  "u-i'^-sr,' its ?^v:^,r  "-• 
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dty  and  country.    It  enables  \u  to  trade  our  surpluses  abroad  at 

whatever  price  the  foreigner  can  pay.  without  regard  to  what  a  New 
Deal  economist  believes  or  hopes  he  can  pay 

All  wc  require  Is  a  formula  enabling  us  to  trade  abroad  without 
Impairing  the  American  standards  of  living  of  the  American  farm 
producer.  We  hold  that  this  pioneer  venture  would  enable  us  to 
reach  that   objective 

Much  water  has  passed  over  the  dam  since  the  defeat  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill.  Clrctunstances  at  home  and  abroad  have 
changed  I  beheve  the  two-price  principle  remains  constant.  I 
truly  believe  that  Its  application  is  needed  today  even  more  than 
in  the  1920s  I  believe  It  holds  the  key  to  agriculture's  relation- 
ships with  the  foreign  markets.  I  go  further.  I  l>elleve  It  would 
give  us  an  apprcxlmatc  solution  of  the  whole,  dlverslfled,  amazingly 
complex  farm  problem 

Some  day- -and  that  day  must  come  soon — the  fanner  will  receive 
his  due.  Some  day  the  farmer  will  have  unimpeded  access  to  the 
American  market  at  the  American  price.  The  American  people,  city 
and  country  dwelling  alike,  wish  that.  In  the  1920's  the  farmers' 
plight  was  not  understood  by  the  nonfarming  public  Projects  for 
his  relief  met  with  skepticism  or  indifference  Today  the  people  are 
aware  that  Industry  and  agriculture  are  In  the  same  boat  and  that 
they  survive  or  perish  together. 

The  over-all  objective  of  our  crusade  calls  for  a  greater,  happier, 
richer  America.  The  objective  Includes  the  concept  of  the  inde- 
pendent farmer,  producing  bountifully,  supplying  the  American 
market,  selling  freely  in  world  markets — the  free  freeholder  con- 
trolling his  own  destiny.  We  do  not  believe  that  America  is  run- 
ning down  We  believe  that  America  has  a  future  and  that  the 
farmer  is  a  cornerstone  of  that  future.  We  believe  that,  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Wendell  L.  WlUkle.  we  shall  soon  be  engaged 
In  working  out  the  blueprints  of  that  futiu-e. 


Our  Undefended  Economic  Borders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   CHARLES  L.  McNARY.  OF  OREGON.  AT  ULEN. 

MINN. 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  address  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  McNary]  at  Ulen. 
Minn.,  on  October  5  on  the  subject  Our  Undefended  Economic 
Borders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  New  Deal.  In  74  years  of  makeshift  experimentation  with 
agriculture  and  foreign  trade,  has  failed  to  restore  farm  prices  to 
parity  Likewise.  It  has  failed  to  arm  the  farmer  against  the  im- 
jaact  of  this  war  which,  for  the  flrst  time,  has  closed  European  mar- 
kets to  our  grain,  meat,  fruit,  and  fiber.  At  Aurora,  I  charged  the 
New  Deal  with  those  failures. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  exult  in  them.  I  never  have  approached  farm 
problems  as  a  partisan.  Always,  I  have  recognized  agriculture's 
basic  relationship  to  our  whole  prosperity.  In  our  America,  agricul- 
ture still  Is  king  Half  our  population,  thank  Ocd.  still  Is  rural. 
Moreover.  I  farm  the  Oregon  homestead  preempted  by  my  grand- 
father nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Personally  then.  I.  too.  desire 
wise  policies  benefiting  the  farmer  and  converting  our  abundance 
into  a  blessing  You  know  that  my  concern  Is  sincere  and  ob- 
jective 

Tcday  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  past  failure.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  future  The  war  will  end  one  day.  The  bombs  that  pound 
London  to  dust,  night  by  night — wracking  our  nerves  In  sympathy, 
although  here,  in  midcontlnent,  we  are  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  their  rcjar — will  one  day  cease  to  drop.  When  that  happens, 
our  economy  may  sustain  a  painftil  ahock.  The  first  World  War 
undermined  the  traditional  baaes  of  world  economy  and  trade;  this 
war  bids  fair  to  obliterate  them  entirely.  As  the  most  powerful 
economic  unit  In  the  world  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  trade 
war  when  peace  comes.  In  any  case,  our  situation  will  change 
overnight 

The  demand  for  war  munitions,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  halt 
abruptly  Millions  of  workers  will  return  to  field  and  workbench 
In  Europe  A  Europe  regimented  and  impovertshed  will  require  our 
food  and  fltx-r  But  Europe  will  lack  normal  means  of  payment. 
In  desperate  need  of  markets.  Ktirope  undoubtedly  will  aeek  to  In- 
vade this — the  greatest  market — ^with  goods  produced  at  cocUe  and 
peasant  wages  That  attempt  to  make  America  a  dumping  ground 
will  gravely  cliallenge  the  sUuMlard  of  living  of  every  farm  and  city 
family  In  our  country. 


Peace  may  come  quickly.  We  all  cherish  that  hope.  In  all  htunan 
likelihood  the  Job  of  coping  with  a  reorganized  Europe  will  rest  with 
the  next  admlnlstraUou.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  term,  happily,  nears 
Its  end.  Fortunately  you  still  have  a  voice  in  saying  how  the  Job 
during  the  next  4  years  shall  be  handled— and  by  whom. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  the  outlook  te  dark,  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  defense.  Secretary  Wallace 
recently  warned  a  Minnesota  audience  to  prepare  for  worse  condi- 
tions Uian  In  1921  or  1933.  He  foresaw  the  probable  destruction  of 
our  Emopean  wheut  niarkets  by  vastly  lncrea.sed  yields  in  the  Etanube 
Basin.  Mr.  Wallace's  formula  for  defcuse,  expounded  over  at  Red- 
wood Palls,  was  more  spending.  The  Republicans,  he  added,  could 
not  be  trusted  to  handle  our  after-war  affairs  because  they  would, 
and  I  quote,  "cut  off  Federal  expenditures  "  Mr.  Wallace's  warning 
was.  In  pait.  Justified  The  Republicans  do  retain  an  old-fa&hloned 
horror  of  national  bankruptcy. 

I  reject  Mr.  Wallace'.s  remedy.  Whenever  confronted  with  a  prob- 
l*ni — in  hand  or  on  order — the  New  Deal  reaches  for  the  people's 
check  book.  Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  New  Deal — on 
Its  record — will  be  capable  of  defending  the  farmer,  or  any  other 
American  producer,  against  the  world-trade  struggle  that  lies  ahead. 

TTie  New  Deal  already  has  our  economic  borders  defenseless  Be- 
cause of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  our  trade  frontiers  are  unpro- 
tected The  trade  treaties-  -supported  by  Secretary  Hull  and  Secre- 
tary Wallace  as  measures  designed  to  promote  peace  and  benefit 
agriculture— have  failed  In  both  InsUnces.  In  addition,  the  trade 
treaties,  by  giving  us  the  lowest  tailffs  since  Uie  Democratic  Under- 
wood Act  of  1913.  have  lowered  our  resistance  to  an  after-war  flood 
of  cheap  imports. 

I  am  more  cheerful  than  Mr  Wallace.  I  have  faith  that  we  may 
arm  ourselves  by  time-honored,  realistic,  constitutional  methods. 
We  have  precedents.  At  the  end  of  the  last  World  War  we  were 
Inundated  with  goods  that  flowed  over  the  Underwood  Act's  Insufn- 
clent  Iwrrlers.  The  Congress,  which  had  not  then  surrendered  Its 
constitutional  powers  to  raise  revenues  and  approve  treaties,  repaired 
the  dike  in  1921.  I  helped  write  those  schedules.  As  much  as  any 
factor  they  checked  the  declining  spirals  of  that  brief  industrial 
depression. 

Everyone.  I  suppose,  favors  reciprocity.  Republicans  should  do  so. 
The  Republican  Party,  as  far  back  as  President  Benjamin  Harrison, 
has  fathered  the  principle  William  McKlnley,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  In  1890,  wrote  the  flrst  reciprocal -Urlfl  measure. 

In  MrKlnleys  last  public  address.  Jtist  before  his  assassination 
at  Buffalo  in  1901.  he  favored  extension  of  the  principles  so  long 
as  It  did  not — and  I  quote — "Interrupt  our  home  production." 
Therein  lies  a  chief  divergence  between  the  Republican  and  the 
New  Deal  concepts  of  reciprocity.  The  Republican  Party  com- 
mitted above  all  to  the  Interest  of  the  American  producer,  holds 
that  no  foreign  trading  Is  tolerable  that  sacrlflces  the  home  pro- 
ducer. The  Republican  Party  Is  more  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  a  farm  family  In  Minnesota,  or  any  other  State  in  this  Union, 
than    of    a    family — however   meritorious — outside   of   our    bordera. 

The  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  viewed  as  a  lever  for  increasing 
exports,  are  fallacious — however  they  were  Intended.  I  propose 
to  demonstrate  that.  They  have  deprived  the  American  farmer 
of  a  good  slice  of  the  American  market — to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. They  have  Injured  his  prices.  Actually,  they  constitute 
a  formula  for  rewriting  the  tariff  schedules  while  talking  atMut 
something  else:  a  cynical  example  of  New  Deal  double  talk. 
Mr.  Hull  admitted  that  In  his  Farm  Bureau  speech  at  Chicago 
last  December.  They  embody  the  historic  free -trade  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Moreover,  they  have  been  used  too  often 
for  diplomatic — not  economic — ends.  Through  them,  we  have 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  foolish  business  of  trying  to  buy 
good  will. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  harden  otir  spirit  against  other  coxintries. 
I  am  all  for  l>eing  a  good  neighbor,  but  am  not  In  favor  of  beinc 
a  chuckle-headed  neighbor — forever  turning  the  other  cheek.  No 
government  has  the  right,  as  trustee  for  Its  people,  to  prefer  the 
material  Interest  of  other  coimtries.  Yet  the  New  Deal,  under 
the   Hull    foreign-trade    policies,   has   served    alien    interests. 

I  suggest  the  case  of  Argentina.  Recently  we  beheld  a  revival  of 
the  controversy  over  Argentine  live  meat,  which,  as  you  know. 
Is  now  barred  from  this  market  by  a  sanitary  regulation.  In 
far-away  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Leopold  Melo,  chairman  of  the  Argentine 
delegation  to  the  recent  Habana  conference  and  a  guest  thereafter 
at  the  President's  Hyde  Park  home,  asserted  In  public  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  promised  him.  In  private,  to  lift  the  Argentine  meat 
ban — and  I  quote — "after  election."  Mr.  Roosevelt,  through  a 
secretary,  promptly  issued  a  denial.  I  do  not  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's word.  I  do  cite  the  well-known  fact  that,  since  1836,  Mr. 
Hull  has  been  endeavoring  to  lift  that  ban.  Only  the  Senate  has 
thwarted    him. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Ju.stlfled  the  Navy's 
purcha.se  of  Argentine  canned  beef  on  the  ground  that  It  was — 
and  I  quote— "better  beef  "  Nor  recall  that,  under  present  duties, 
Argentine  canned  meat  underaelia  cur  own  even  In  our  cattle 
country. 

The  New  Deal  has  been  extraordinarily  tender  toward  many  for- 
eign countries.  What  treatment  have  we  had  in  return?  Just  the 
other  day,  on  September  19,  the  Argentine  trade  t>oard  shut  out 
all   American   imports — without  warning. 

This  case  throws  Into  high  light  the  administration's  excessive 
altruism  with  other  countries.  At  the  moment  Argentina  acted, 
Warren  Plerson.  head  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  was  bound  for 
Buenos  Aires  to  offer  new  loaiiB  out  of  the  half  bUllon  dollars  voted 
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by  Con^reM   th*  other  day  for  til -defined  and   foggy  purpases  In 
Latin  America 

No  one  knows  what  that  half  billion  Is  for:  the  New  Deal  doesn't. 
We  may  only  pray  that  It  Is  not  to  be  used  to  underwrite  some  for- 
eiEin  nations  wheat,  corn,  and  meat  surpluses  As  a  practical 
matter.  I  doubt  If  we  can  buy  hemispheric  solidarity  Recent  his- 
tory tell  us  that  appeasement  Is  a  futile  policy,  whether  directed  at 
a  totalitarian  conqueror  or  a  State  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  urge  another  criticism  of  the  Roosevelt -Hull  executive  tarlff- 
makinK  policy  Plain  tariff  agreements  between  nations  no  longer 
count  for  much  Tariff  negotiating  is  not  the  open -and -above- 
board  procedure  It  once  was  Nations  are  constantly  entering  into 
side,  bilateral  agreements;  imposing  sudden  embargoes,  putting 
up  new  quotas  Currencies  .slide  atwut  in  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies In  fact,  the  disparity  In  currency  values  has  nuliifled  in  a 
lar«e  measure  our  protective  duties  Advocates  of  the  Hull  policies 
ClalmevJ  they  would  give  us  greater  flexibility  to  meet  those  and 
other  changes  But  the  New  Deal  has  evadfd  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  producer  here  It  has  neglected  to  protect  us  against 
these  injuries  except  in  one  case — Germany — and  that  was  a  diplo- 
matic gesture,  however  warranted,  rather  than  economic. 

In  spite  of  the  manifest  harm  wrought  by  the  treaties,  the  New 
Deal  continues  to  trumpet  contrary  claims  Last  spring  Mr  Roose- 
velt said,  and  I  q\iote:  "That  program  has  brought  results,  results 
not  only  in  bettor  markets  for  our  industrial  goods,  but  in  better 
markets  for  our  tarm  goods:  results  which  are  mathematically 
prov.'d  In  terms  cf  pounds  and  bushels  and  dollars  and  cents  " 

I  t:ut  my  comment  In  charitable  terms,  Tlie  President  was  mis- 
informed. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics.  In  1932  we  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  depression  Since  that  year  exports  have  recovered  in 
varying  decree.  Total  exports  for  1939  stood  51  percent  higher  than 
In  1933.  But  farm  exports  were  smaller  by  9  percent.  Last  year's 
farm  exports  accounted  for  only  23  percent  of  all  exports — the  low- 
est percentage  since  the  first  hogshead  of  tobacco  left  the  colonial 
Jame.s  River  for  London. 

The  trade  treaties  went  Into  effect  In  1935.  The  year  previous. 
1934,  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  farm  exports  were  valued 
at  »787.000,000  That  was  40  percent  of  all  exports.  In  only  one 
trade-treaty  year.  1938.  have  we  exported  more  farm  produce  than 
In  1934  But  the  fiscal  year  1938  saw  the  sutKUdlzed  export  of  more 
than  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  six  and  a  half  million 
bal  s  of  cotton  The  treaties  deserve  no  credit  In  1938.  In  fact, 
Bubfeldies  violate  the  principle  of  the  treaties. 

Exports  represent  only  one-half  of  a  whole.  Impv)rts  are  even 
n>ore  discouraging  In  obtaining  tariff  favors  abroad,  the  New  Deal 
had  to  trade  the  protection  of  the  home  market. 

The  treaties  have  reduced  the  duty  on  1.100  articles,  placed  100 
on  a  standstill  basis,  and  earmnrked  150  Items  on  the  free  list.  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  how  far  we  have  gone  on  the  roud  toward 
free  trade? 

I  myself  am  Indebted  to  Congressman  H.ujouj  KNtrrsoN.  of  your 
State,  an  able  friend  of  the  farmer,  for  the  fii^u'-es  I  shall  now  use 
The  new  dealers  C;indemn  the  Hawley-Smcot  Tariff  Act.  In  1934 
under  that  tariff,  we  ranked  eleventh  amor.g  all  world-trading  coun- 
tries in  ratio  of  ciuties  to  Imports  But  in  1928  we  stood  ninth 
hiKhest  among  the  high-tariff  countries,  and  in  1937  we  had  de- 
clined to  thirteenth  Great  Britain,  the  mother  of  free  trade  had 
become  fifth  highest.  While  we  were  headed  for  free  trade  Britain 
had  turned  protectionist  with  a  vengeance.  In  1937  the  British 
collected    922  84    per   capita    in   customs    duties— we    collected    only 

Roughly,  half  our  agricultural  imports  are  of  products  not  grown 
here,  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  tea.  and  bananas  The  other  half  is  of 
competitive  growths.  How  have  the  treaties  affected  the  competi- 
tive imports?  For  the  5  years  preceding  the  treaties  average  annual 
imports  of  competitive  farm  products  totaled  «495  000  000  In  the 
first  5  treaty  years  they  rose  to  six  hundred  and  sixteen  millions— 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  a  year 

The  trade  treaties,  as  you  will  observe.  Jiclped  farmers  Bu» 
the  farmers  they  helped  live  In  Mexico.  Canada,  Asia  and  Afiica  I 
would  prefer  helping  the  farmer  of  Clay  County.  Minn  pav  his 
taxes,  lighten  the  mortgage,  educate  the  children— and  even  buv  a 
new  car.  ' 

Those  who  defend  the  treaties  assert  that  agricultural  Imports 
are  minor  in  comparison  with  the  whole  volume  cf  American  con- 
sumption cf  farm  produce  Tliat  Is  true;  but  it  Is  a  half— or  a 
quarter  truth.  The  American  farmer  still  supplies  an  over-all  of 
about  94  percent  cf  domestic  consumption  Within  that  gross  how- 
eirer.  there  exist  crop  classifications  where  real  harm  Is  worked 
and  such  statistics  are  cold  comfort  to  cattlemen  as  they  watch 
trainloads  of  steers  rolling  across  the  northern  and  southern  bor- 
ders, potentially  to  hold  down  prices  at  South  St  Paul  Chicago 
and  Kansas  C.ty  And  aLo  to  the  Pacific  coa>t  vegetable  "and  fruit 
growers,  who  see  ships  and  cars  unloaded  with  products  trrown  bv 
peon  labor.  "  ' 

Wherever  we  have  surpluses  the  treaties  menace  our  farm  price 
levels  You  no  doubt  are  all  familiar  with  the  classic  story  of  the 
arrival  of  the  two  boatloads  of  corn  at  Peoria,  an  arrival  that  de- 
pre  sed  the  price  cf  ccrn  next  day  at  Chicago  4  cents  a  bushel  The 
price  went  down,  as  you  note,  on  the  whole  3  000,000  000  bushels  of 
corn  In  America  because  of  the  arrival  of  a  few  thousand  bushels 
cf  foreign  corn. 

War  conditions— high  ocean  freight  rate^,  wartime  Insurance 
rates,  and  the  Inability  of  certain  Icw-coet  producers  to  reach  our 
market— lnsiUat«  us  now  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  treaUes 


But  with  peace  these  safeguards  will  vanish.  We  must  prepare  to 
defend  our  borders  now,  while  we  still  have  time  Find  means  also 
by  which  we  may  engage  in  rational  foreign  trade  without  injury 
to  ourselves  I  am  in  favor  cf  the  freest  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  around  the  world  consistent  with  the  Interest  of  our  pro- 
ducers. We  too.  need  export  markets  But  we  cannot  permanently 
help  other  people  with  lower  standards  by  depressing  our  own  to 
their  levels. 

In  these  critical  tinges,  to  whom  will  the  American  farmer  turn? 
To  the  New  Deal  fre<'-traders,  sponsoring  and  administering  the 
reciprocal-trade  treaties  for  reasons  often  more  related  to  interna- 
tional politics  than  to  his  welfare — or  to  an  administration  com- 
mitted to  the  Republican  tradition  of  protection,  an  administration 
believing  whcleheartetlly  that  the  farmer  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  cf 
Justice,  to  the  American  market  at  the  American  price:  an  adminis- 
tration determined  to  care  for  American  interests  first  and  to  oe  a 
good  neighbor  primarily  with  those  who  are  themselves  neighborly? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  administration  which  will  take  office  next 
January  under  Wendell  L.  Willkie  will  defend  the  American  farmer 
against  any  of  these  hazards. 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  a  Republican  administration 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  rugged  economy  and  the  preservation  of  a 
home  market  will  provide  for  you  a  more  satisfying  and  secure  way 
of  life. 


Position  of  Dorothy  Thompson  on  Presidential 

Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK  NKBR,A.>-K.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of  WedJiesday.  September 

18),  1940 


ARTTCLFS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  AND  TES- 
TIMONY BEFORE  THE  SENATE  CGM^UTTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  last  day  when  the 
Senate  was  in  session,  day  before  yesterday,  there  was  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Dorothy  Tlicmpson  giving  the  reasons  why  she  is 
supporting  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  the 
insertion  having  been  made  in  the  Record  on  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  first,  a  copy  of  a  cablegram 
sent  from  Paris.  France,  by  Miss  Darothy  Thompson  several 
months  ago,  in  which  she  urged  that  elections  be  done  away 
with  this  year  in  this  country  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  con- 
tinued in  office  v/ithout  having  anything  more  than  the 
formality  of  an  election. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  will  make  it  all  in 
one  request— that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  letter  appearing  October  10.  1940  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  under  the  title  "Pails  To  Pace  the  Issue  " 
discassing  the  position  now  taken  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thomp-on 
and.  as  a  third  part  of  the  request,  that  there  may  be  inserted 
foUowmg  the  cablegram  and  letter  the  testimony  given  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  3  years  ago  when  that  committee  was  considering 
the  President's  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 

T!iere  being  no  objection,  the  m::tters  were  ordered  to  b- 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  May  15.   1940] 

ON    THE    RECORD THE     194  0    ELECTIONS 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

«,,^*tH"'  H^l  ^*\r^  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^'■^'^'^  "^  a  battle  rages  in  BelRlum 
^.nilf  r^"""*"  ^^^^^"  Belgium  and  France  and  all  along  t™e 
French-German  front,  the  greatest  battle  between  men  and  mate! 
rials  and  conflicting  ideas  that  has  yet  been  fough?  ?n  human 
history.  It  is  a  battle  involving  millions  of  men  and  the  accvimu^ 
Uted  wealth  of  great  nations. '^  Whatever  ItTflni  re^Sfts  u  w^ 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world 

cony^nvar^l!'il''J^T''^-  "^.^^  ^"^''^'^  ready  to  hold  two  party 
^n^!  S^  •  °  ^^-''^  **  "^'^  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
o^e?.f?>f'"  "°r>^"^"  "«^  November  there  will  be.  In  the  usuil 
JTl*,  °'  V'^^w  ^^^«t«'-  party  divisions  and  a  spectacle  presents! 
to  the  rest  or  the  world  of  internal  disunity.  t«^"-'-»"e  preaeniea 
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That  fact  has  played  a  part  to  the  selection  by  the  Nazis  of  this 
spring  and  summer  as  the  time  to  drive  for  a  decision  in  the  war, 
Tbere  Is  not  the  sUghtest  queatlon  about  this  The  Nazis  timed  to 
strike  when  the  United  States  was  immobUized— politically  im- 
mobilized. 

The  gravity  of  this  hour  cannot  poeslbly  be  overrated.  It  must 
be  said  bluntly  that  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Britain  and 
France  will  win  this  war:  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  blows 
delivered,  as  they  are  being  delivered,  by  forces  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  airplanes  and  ruthleesneaa.  having  the  advantage  of  stra- 
tegical positions  gained  by  the  occupation  without  warning  of  five 
neutral  countries — Denmark.  Norway.  Luxemburg.  Holland,  and 
Belgium — will  not  be  successful,  and  successful  in  quick  order. 

Five  years  ago  the  democracies  were  In  an  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior position  vls-a-vls  Germany.  They  lost  that  position  not  in 
a  moment,  but  from  week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year.  Nobody 
deprived  them  of  that  position.  They  gave  It  away,  because  of  com- 
placency, overconfldence.  and  unwUUngness  to  face  the  facts.  And 
now  It  has  brought  on  the  disaster  of  the  war. 

In  a  crisis  like  this  one  free  men  do  not  save  themselves  by  feeling 
that  they  are  committed,  as  by  some  fate,  to  a  traditional  pattern 
of  behavior.  They  save  themselves  by  asking  lucidly.  "What  is  the 
very  wisest  thing  that  we  could  do?"  and  then  doing  It  with  courage 
and  decision. 

It  is  not  wise  to  employ  this  summer  and  fall  In  a  heated  political 
campaign  between  two  parties.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  any  change 
In  the  Presidency  or  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  common  sense 
of  the  American  man  in  the  street  tells  him  this  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  will  be  during  the  next  4  years  decisive  for  the 
whole  American  continent. 

Although  there  have  been  many  differences  between  the  President 
and  the  Rtpubllcans  on  matters  of  domestic  policy — these  differ- 
ences, except  for  the  die-hards,  being  prlmarUy  differences  regarding 
method — there  are  no  essential  differences  in  regard  to  foreign  pol- 
icy. Differences  are  being  deliberately  trumped  up  In  order  to 
furnish  campaign  material. 

The  President's  handling  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  has  been  mfc.*itorly.  It  has  been  the  only  masterly  handling  of 
affairs  by  any  democratic  statesman  of  a  large  power. 

Alone  among  all  the  leaders  of  the  three  great  free  nations  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the  first  faced  and  grasped 
the  whole  bitter  reality 

Alone  among  the  heads  of  democratic  states  the  President  has 
been  correctly  informed,  first  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  has  great 
political  sagacity  and  horaeepun  coounon  sense;  secondly,  by  a  dip- 
lomatic service  superior  in  intelligence  and  liveliness  to  the  Britifch 
and  the  French;  third,  by  a  press  which  has  done  voluminous  and 
energetic  reporting;  and  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  ImporUntly.  by 
his  own  Imagination — by  the  Intuition  of  his  extreme  sensibility. 

The  President  has  been  right.  He  foresaw  what  has  happened 
when  people  were  branding  him  a  calamity  howler.  He  has  bet-n 
thinking  ahead  of  events  while  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  has 
been  thinking  one  lap  behind  them. 

In  the  democratic  world  he  is  a  figure  of  Immense  proportions 
The  fall  of  Roosevelt  In  America  would  be  worse  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  freedom  than  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Switzerland.  I 
say  that  with  weighed  words  after  traveling  over  a  great  deal  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  only  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  for  the  democratic  world  a 
magic  that  that  world  sorely  needs  but  a  change  In  administration 
now  would  Inevitably  break  the  continuity  of  a  policy,  or.  if  It  did 
not.  would  create  for  weeks  and  months  the  fear  that  it  might — and 
fear  in  this  moment  would  have  the  same  effect  as  reality. 

Furthermore,  every  recriminatory  debate  on  that  policy  would  be 
picked  up  and  used  for  purposes  no  Americans  desire.  There  are 
times  when  It  Is  good  for  the  citizens  of  nations  to  disagree.  There 
are  other  times  when  it  Is  necessary  to  close  the  ranks,  to  discipline 
antagonisms,  voluntarily  to  create  that  unity  which  tyranny  can 
force.  There  are  eras  In  which  time  moves  deliberately  and  eras 
when  the  metronome  ticks  off  destiny  with  the  rapidity  of  machine- 
gun  ftrc     Wc  are  in  such  an  era. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  history  behind  It.  In  the  two 
greatest  crises  of  American  history,  in  the  critical  years  between  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
and  In  the  ghastly  years  of  the  ClvU  War  the  makers  of  American 
destiny  were  Republicans.  Hamilton,  who  more  than  any  other  man 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  may  Justly  be  called  the 
first  Republican,  although  the  party  of  that  name  did  not  yet  exist, 
and  Its  proudest  name  is  Lincoln's. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  properly  called  traditionalist,  but  Its 
great  moments  were  when  it  broke  the  traditions. 

The  Constitution  fotmded  the  Republic.  Lincoln — no  traditional- 
ist— saved  it. 

The  greatest  thing.  It  seems  to  me.  that  the  Republican  Party 
could  do  now  for  the  Nation  It  has  served  so  often  and  so  magnifi- 
cently would  be  to  announce,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  If  the 
President  will  accept  a  third  term.  It  wlU  offer  no  candidate  In  oppo- 
sition to  him.  but  will  offer  Inatead  only  a  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

And  If  It  wants  to  break  the  tradition  once  again,  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation.  It  might  look  elaewhere  than  In  the  traditional 
places  for  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  and  nominate,  for  Vice 
President.  WendeU  Willkie.  one  of  otir  ablest  citizens,  a  man  who 
thoroughly  represents  the  most  enlightened  and  modern  wing 
of  Republican  opinion,  who  la  100  percent  with  Secretary  Hull  on 
foreign  policy  and  who,  were  a  change  at  tbU  time  desirable  at 
aU,  Is  ceruinly  Presidential  timber. 


The  people  would  then  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  Rooaevelt.  modi- 
fied by  Willkie  or  some  other  Republican;  or  Roosevelt,  supported 
by  whomever  the  Democrats  might  nominate. 

The  election  of  Roosevelt  plus  a  Republican  ticket  would  pre- 
sume a  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  to  Include  Republican* — in 
other  words,  a  government  of  national  concentration.  And  I 
personally  believe  that  ticket  would  win. 

It  would  reassure  those  who  fear  the  President's  impetuosity — 
which  has  not  been  manifest  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  And 
It  would  mean  that  America  continues  to  be  politically  mobile  and 
in  action,  during  every  minute. 

It  is  also  completely  constitutional.  The  party  system  was  in- 
vented long  after  the  Constitution  was  In  operation,  and  the  con- 
ventions are  purely  a  politicians'  Instrument,  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  fundannental  structure  of  our  democracy. 

It  would  be  large-minded  of  the  Republican  Party  to  do  this,  but 
the  Republicans  may  will  remember  that  they  governed  America 
best  and  longest  when  they  were  most  large-minded. 

At  any  rate — and  from  Paris,  where  one  sees  events  moving 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  motorized  battalion — It  Is  Impossible  to 
tbink  of  one's  self  as  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  or  a  Socialist 
or  a  new  dealer.  One  thinks  of  one's  self  only  as  a  citizen  of 
the  land  of  the  free, and  the  home  cl  the  brave. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  10.  19401 

FAILS  TO  FACE  THE  ISSUX 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  have  read  Miss  Thompson's  article  in  this  morning's  Herald 
Tribune,  Her  declaration  in  favor  of  a  third  term  for  Mr  Roosevelt 
was  to  be  expected.  The  sorry  weakness  of  her  argument  in  support 
of  her  declaration  demonstrates  the  Indefensibility  of  the  cause. 
In  the  midst  of  earth's  wreckage  and  liuman  suffering  caused  by 
one-man  rule  In  defiance  of  law  and  order  there  is  no  defense  what- 
ever of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy.  It  Is  the  same  unholy.  lustful, 
greedy  reaching  for  power  that  has  already  brought  civilization  down 
in  ruins  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  It  is  the  horseman  of  death 
and  destruction,  whose  wild  career  the  American  people  must  and 
will  bring  to  an  Inglorious  end  at  the  coming  election.  The  defeat 
of  the  third-term  Idea  here  In  America  la  as  important  to  mankind 
as  is  the  victory  of  England  over  Hitler  ruthlessness.  Unless  the 
idea  of  one-man  rule  Is  successfully  fought  by  the  forces  that  be- 
lieve in  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  the  human 
soul,  and  fought  now,  the  Dark  Ages  will  soon  again  descend  upon 
the  world. 

She  may  safely  leave  the  question  of  Mr.  RooRevelt's  greatness  to 
the  Judgment  of  history.  I  for  one  do  not  share  Miss  Thompson's 
estimate,  which,  to  my  mind,  blindly  Ignores  the  essential  touch- 
stones of  character,  such  as  tolerance.  Justice,  political  morality, 
belief  in  eternal  verities,  faithfulness  to  promises,  incompatibility 
In  high  cfBce,  labor  toward  national  unity,  defense  of  the  great  cause 
of  human  freedom  through  loyalty  to  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  A  major  test  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  lack  of  stature  Is  found  In 
his  inability  to  waive  aside  selfish  ambition  and  by  his  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  ofllce  to  constitute  himself  a  spiritual  symbol 
opposed  to  tjrranny  and  Its  whole  evil  breed. 

Miss  Thompson  dismisses  the  antl-thlrd-term  argument  by  a 
single  sentence.  That  Is  a  sentence  more  than  the  new  dealers  give 
to  it.  She  falls  to  face  the  Issue  that  means  life  or  death  for  the 
cause  of  human  liberty.  She  says  It  Is  but  a  tradition.  Well,  the 
sole  Inspiring  Institution  left  on  earth — the  British  Government — la 
but  a  tradition.  Upon  Its  mortal  fight  for  insubstantial  tradition 
depends  all  that  the  human  heart  can  possibly  cherish.  Upon  the 
outcome  of  that  struggle  hangs  destiny.  Tradition  is  deatlny.  By 
their  traditions  alone  are  a  people  great.  Engrossing  those  tradi- 
tions upon  parchment  Is  not  the  Important  thing.  The  day  la 
coming  when  the  antl-thlrd-term  tradition  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  written  Constitution  of  these  United  State*.  But  Its  strength 
and  virility  and  necessity  arise,  not  from  its  indictment  upon  a 
document,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  nigh  unto  the  hearts  and 
ever  upon  the  tongues  of  every  liberty -loving  American. 

It  Is  because  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  understands  these  spiritual 
truths  that  he  must  and  will  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  land 
we  love  in  its  crucial  hour. 

Walteb  Ltman  BKTAirr. 

Nnw  TOKK,  October  9.  1940. 

statement  of  miss  DOROTHT  THOMPSON  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COMMTTTEE 

ON  THE  Jt,T)IClAHT 

Mlsa  Thomfson.  I  have  responded  to  the  request  to  come  here  to- 
day and  testify  on  the  question  of  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the 
Supreme  Court  because  I  feel  very  deeply  about  the  issues  involved. 
I  am  speaking  entirely  as  a  private  citizen.  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  any  political  party.  As  a  Journalist.  I  supported  almost 
all  of  the  objectives  of  President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  admlnls- 
trauon  though  with  certain  reservations  and  crlUclsms  mostly 
concerning  method.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  more  profound 
knowledge  to  lay  before  this  committee. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  constitutional  law.  and  my  only  Justiflea- 
tion  for  Uking  your  time  is  that  I  have  been  for  some  years,  aa  a 
foreign  correspondent,  an  observer  at  the  collapse  of  constitutional 
democracies.  You  might  say  I  have  been  a  researcher  Into  the  mor- 
tality of  republics.  The  outstanding  fact  of  our  times  is  the  decline 
and  fall  of  constitutional  democracy.  A  great  need  of  our  time  U 
for  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  pathology  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment,   of    why    constitutional    government    perishes.     A    great 
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dral  of  such  analysis  has  been  made,  but  the  more  thoxoghtful  stu- 
dents have  not  made  much  Impress  on  public  opinion.  And  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  States,  for  Instance,  who 
think  that  fascUm  Is  completely  described  as  a  plot  of  big  business 
to  seize  government  and  run  It  In  their  own  interests,  through  a 
dictator  who  Is  their  stoiige.  Or  they  think  that  fascism  has  come 
ab  lut  through  some  evil  man.  perhaps  an  evil  genius  of  over- 
whelming ambition,  bent  on  personal  power,  who  suppressed  free 
Institutions  by  violence  Or  they  think  that  fascism  is  a  peculiar 
Institution  of  certain  peoples,  arising  from  special  and  limited 
conditions  For  instance,  that  Germany  t)ecame  national  socialist 
IXH-ause  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  or  that  Italy  became  fascist  be- 
c«u»e  she  did  not  get  what  she  expected  to  get  out  of  the  war. 
Or  they  think  that  constitutional  democracies  have  fallen  t)ecause 
they  "failed  to  mf^t  human  needs"  and  pass  adequate  sfKlal  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  to  that  becaiise  that,  apparently.  Is  the  President's 
view.  That  is  what  he  said  at  his  first  sp)eech  in  support  of  his 
picposils  f)r  reforming  the  Judiciary.     He  said: 

"In  some  countries  a  royalist  form  of  government  failed  to  meet 
huma-i  needs  and  fell.  In  other  countries  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government  failed  to  meet  human  needs  and  fell.  In  still  other 
countries  governmenrs  have  managed  to  hold  on.  but  civil  strife  has 
fljircd  or  threats  of  upheaval  exist." 

Tli^it  Is  what  the  President  said,  and  apparently  th?  moral  of  that 
is  that  unle<<s  Congress  Is  made  perfectly  free  to  make  any  sort  of 
legislation  It  mav  hit  upon  and  then  pass  It  on  to  a  Supreme  Court 
reprrs*«ntatlve  of  the  ideas  of  the  majority,  we  shall  see  the  end  of 
demt  cracy  Al.so.  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins.  In  a  radio  address  recently 
iald.  "The  cure  fcr  the  evils  of  democracy  is  mere  dt'mocracy  ' 
That  is  Just  another  expression  of  the  thought  that  democracies 
peri5h  If  they  are  curbed,  or  if  they  fall  to  respond  Immediately  to 
all  the  economic  and  social  demands  of  powerful  groups  of  the 
ccmmunlty 

Gentlemen.  I  have  come  to  a  quite  different  conclusion  about  why 
democracies  collapse  and  give  way  to  tyrannies  of  one  sort  or 
anothrr.  This  blanket  definition  of  fascism  Is  not  very  descriptive 
ol  what  is  going  on  Italian  fascism.  German  national  socialism, 
the  military  dictatorship  of  Pllsudskl  and  of  his  successor  in  Poland, 
the  monarchtal  dictatorship  In  Yugoslavia,  the  Catholic  and  semi- 
military  d:ctatcrsh:p  In  Austria,  the  "brain  trust"  dictatorship  in 
Portugal,  and  the  dictatorship  cf  Comrade  Stalin  In  Russia  cannot 
be  descrit}ed  as  belonging  to  any  one  system  of  ideas.  In  hundreds 
of  respects  they  are  completely  dissimilar.  But  each  of  them  was 
the  answer  of  a  particular  people,  with  particular  mores  and  par- 
ticular traditions  to  governments  which  were  falling,  not  to  meet 
human  needs — If  by  that  you  mean  failing  to  pa.^s  social  laws — 
but  falling  In  the  flist  function  of  government:  Failing  to  keep 
order  and  social  ct  heslon  and  respect  for  principles  And  each  of 
these  dictatorships  h\a  the  same  essential  function.  Its  function 
Is  to  Impose  social  disciplines;  to  Impose  those  social  d^clplines  by 
the  edict  and  coercion  of  a  single  man  and  regime  of  men.  because 
the  people  themselves  hr>d  erased  to  accept  the  discipline  of  law 

I  think  the  dlsciplltips  of  law  are  particularly  needed  in  democ- 
racies and  are  especially  needed  at  any  moment  when  a  powerful 
majority   Is   In   temporary   control   of   the   current   political   situa- 
tion almost  to  the  exclusion  of  minority  representation      We  have 
such  a  situation  In  this  country  now.    The  men  who  designed  the 
structure  of  this  Republic  realized  this.     They  did  not  believe  that 
the  cure  fur  the  evils  of  democracy  was  more  democracy.     They  be- 
lieved that  the  prevention  against  a  demixrracy  running  away  with 
Itself,  the  prevention  against  a  powerful  majority  riding  roughshod 
o^-er  the  temporary  minority  and  selling  short  the  whole  future  of 
the   country,    the   prevention    against    today's    majority    mortgaging 
tomorrows   majority,   lay   In   a    written   constitution   and   an   Inde- 
pendent Supreme  Court  to  Interpret  that  constitution. 

There  U  a  reason  why  Supreme  Court  Judges  are  appointed  for 
life  and  removable  only  by  lmp.>achment.  That  reason  Is  obvious. 
It  was  certain  that  successive  Executives  and  successive  Senates 
would  seek  to  put  upon  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  men  responsive 
to  their  own  Ideas  Everybody  Is  human:  but  It  was  arranged  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  only  by  the  merest  chance,  by  a  very  remote 
mathematical  chance,  would  ever  coincide  with  the  majority  of 
the  moment.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the  Court  should  represent 
not  the  momentary  dominant  majority,  but  the  continuity  and 
tradition  In  American  life. 

The  difference  between  a  regime  of  pure  democracy,  which  moves 
from  majority  to  majority,  one  often  overthrowing  the  other  and 

s«^>eking  to  destroy  all  or  much  of  what  Its  predecessor  has  done 

the  difTerence  Ijetween  that  kind  of  government,  which  I  do  not 
think  has  ever  worked  on  this  globe — and  our  own  constitutional 
democracy  Is  the  difference  between  leglslatloa  which  is  haphazard, 
which  Is  directed  by  powerftil  forces  at  large  in  society,  and  legis- 
lation which  Is  somewhat  checked  by  the  will  to  continuity.  It  la 
true  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  conservative.  I  think  It  Is  con- 
servative by  its  very  nature.  And  that,  gentlemen,  is  its  func- 
tion—to conserve.  It  represents,  the  opponents  say.  the  past.  Yes; 
perhaps  It  does.  It  represents  continuity;  it  demands  that  today's 
laws  shall  be  checked  against  the  whole  body  of  law  and  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  state,  and  thus  It  Insttres  that  new  laws  shaU 
be  designed  in  some  conformity  with  certain  long-established  cm- 
toma  and  w«ys  of  life.  And  Just  because  It  represents  continuity. 
because  it  exerts  a  constant  reminder  on  the  people  that  they  have 
a  past,  a  past  to  which  they  have  a  duty:  just  because  It  reminds 
them  that  when  they  act.  however  radically,  however  drastically 
they  must  keep  an  eye  on  long-established  patterns  of  law  and 
DeiMvlor— Just  for  that  reason  I  think  it  aafegvuurda  the  futtixe    Foi 


certainly  those  p>olltlcal  democracies,  gentlemen,  have  been  proved 
safest  which  have  the  longest  and  most  unbroken  traditions.  You 
might  say  that  Just  because  we  have  a  past  we  can  Ije  most  con- 
fldeiit  that  we  have  a  future. 

The  dangers  that  threaten  democracies  are  two:  One  Is  that  the 
legal  pattern  should  be  too  rigid;  that  the  djmamics  in  society 
should  shatter  themselves  apalnst  a  Chinese  wall  which  can  be 
broken  only  by  revolution.  That  argument  is  constantly  advanced 
these  days  by  the  advocates  of  rapid  and  drastic  change.  That  ar- 
gument Is  Implicit  in  the  President's  speech  at  the  Democratic 
Party  rally  It  Ls  the  threat  of  revolution  I  am  not  impressed  by 
that  argument.  I  am  not  impressed  by  it,  because  in  the  past  17 
years  I  have  attended  the  funerals  of  many  democracies  and  I  have 
not  seen  one  In  which  the  ciause  of  death  could  be  so  diagnosed 
This  danger  confronts  absolutist  systems,  where  popular  opinion 
Is  not  allowed  to  function,  where  there  is  no  representative  govern- 
ment, where  insurrection  Is  the  only  cutlet.  Mr.  Hitler  faced  such 
a  danger  In  the  summer  of  1934;  in  Moscow,  recently,  we  have  had 
trials  Indicating  that  Mr  Stalin  has  Ijeen  facing  such  a  danger;  or 
the  danger  can  arise  In  a  sudden  and  acute  crisis  such  as  occurred 
here.  In  1932.  when  thousands  of  pecple  were  threatened  by  actual 
starvation,  by  bankruptcy,  and  by  the  complete  break-down  of 
economic  life.  Such  emergencies  from  time  to  time  hit  all  re- 
publics, and  often,  during  them  the  constltutlcn  Is  tacitly  sus- 
pended, by  almost  universal  consent  Such  an  emergency  occurred 
In  Prance  In  1928  27  when  the  franc  fell  catastrophlcally  For  2 
years.  Polncare  was  virtually  a  dictator.  It  happened  here  and 
elsewhere  during  the  war.  But  wise  democracies  do  not  attempt 
during  such  emergencies  to  fundamentally  alter  the  continuing 
structure  of  the  State  cr  set  precedents  for  new  procedures,  and 
they  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  traditional  pattern  of 
procedure. 

I  think  the  second  danger  to  democracies  Is  far  greater:  It  is  that 
reforms,  cften  very  good  and  much  needed  reforms,  should  be 
ru'hed  through  at  a  rate  in  which  they  cannot  be  digested  In 
society  It  is  the  danger  that  eager  and  unchecked  majorities 
should  set  up  new  Instruments  of  power.  t>efore  they  are  equipped 
properly  to  administer  such  Instruments.  It  Is  that  the  will  of 
powerful  pressure  groups,  even  when  such  groups  embrace  a  ma- 
jority of  voters,  should  find  expression  in  total  disregard  of  the  feel- 
ings, apprehensions,  and  interests  of  large  and  Important  minorities 
All  of  those  things,  for  Instance,  would  hold  true  If  you  analyzed 
the  pathology  of  the  Austilan  Republic  There  Is  the  danger  that 
radical  changes,  affecting  the  social  structure,  should  take  place 
without  the  guidance  or  the  check  of  any  clear  unequivocal  princi- 
ples. I  think  the  greater  the  demand  for  popular  franchises  and 
rights,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  constitutional  control  Other- 
wise, this  struggle  for  democratic  rights — or.  If  you  want  to  call  It 
that,  for  new  economic  freedoms — can  very  rapidly  degenerate 
Into  a  chaotic  redistribution  of  privileges.  That  again  i.s  what 
happened  In  Austria  There  are  always  hundred  percenters  for  de- 
mocracy. tho,se  who  want  pure  democracy  They  want  to  do  away 
with  every  impediment  and  march  at  h'gh  speed  toward  what  they 
call  a  real  or  modern  democracy,  or  the  democracy  in  harmony  with 
the  times.  But  precisely  In  such  revolutionary  times— and  we 
live  In  one — it  Is  most  necessary  to  have  a  point  of  reference,  a  war- 
rant, an  Instrument  which  confidently  assures  the  legitimacy  of 
what  is  being  done  For  without  such  a  point  of  reference,  there 
ceases  to  l)e  a  spontaneous  social  cohesion  and  what  you  then  get 
as  sure  as  fate  Is  social  cohesion  by  coercion 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  take  your  time  by  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  lot  of  political  philosophizing.  But  this  question  Is  essentially  a 
political,  and  not  a  juridical,  one.  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  dis- 
cuss It  except  on  the  basis  of  a  philosophy  of  pohtlcs  I  know 
that  the  President's  proposal  Is  legally  constitutional.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  Is  not  politically  constitutional. 

It  strikes  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution  In  the  most 
radical  and  drastic  fashion  Imaginable.  Because  it  proposes  to 
switch  the  Supreme  Bench  into  line  with  the  current  political  ma- 
jority. That  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  President  In  his  meta- 
phor about  the  three-horse  team  It  proposes  to  create  a  Court 
whose  eyes  are  fixed,  not  upon  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
whole  body  of  existing  law.  but  upon  the  White  House  and  the 
mlmg  majority  In  Congress  It  proposes  to  make  the  Supreme 
♦K  /L  ll*  iristrument  of  that  majority  The  proposal  suggests 
l\t  J}\  ^^^^l^J'^J  in  a  confusion  about  the  functions  of  sc^iety. 
the  Svate.  and  the  Government 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  essentially  an  instrument  of  the  State  not 
of  government  which  is  a  temporary  majority  running  the  State 
machinery^  That  Is  to  say.  it  Is  a  part  of  the  entire  legal  apparatus. 
;L^^  i!"»*  ^°  guarantee  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  be 

f^^^^^K^  .^°  ^*^  *^"^  ^^*  '"^  °'  ^h^  majority  does  not  In- 
fringe the  basic  guaranteed  rights  of  any  Individual  citizen  who 
wants  to  appeal  against  that  wlU  to  a  higher  Institution  of  ref- 
!ffl^«t.on''/«*,  •  ,  ♦v,''^'^  existence  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  an 
affirmation  not  only  that  every  Individual  citizen  has  equality  before 
the  law.  but  that  any  individual  citizen  may.  at  some  point    assert 

fhe3v^HLT'.ir  '""^  ^^°l*  P**""*^*'  "^^-"P  Th'  conc^tlon^at 
m.i^rwl  .\l  »T^  "^^^  ^°  *  ~^  °'  reference  which  is  above  the 
»k/  K  ^'  K  ^^  ^  '^*"  '^"^**  ^^^^^-  «^'  »lo"«-  and  demand  a  right 
rhJ''in^'?*^H.^  P*"^"*  °^  ^^*  P*°P'«  ^o  "°t  '^ant  or  cherish  Is 
i« t,^^L^7"*!'°^  concept  of  political  freedom.  It  was  recognized 
««.h  «  ?i^"'ir*  ""^w"^  "i:^  students  of  our  system  of  government. 
^f^  !L^1-  y^*"^'  ^^"^  "'^^  Gladstone  Incidentally.  40 
ywn  ago  ftryce  pointed  out  that  the  power  of  the  President  to  ex- 
pand the  Supreme  Court  was  the  weakest  point  in  the  whole  sya- 
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tern.  And  it  has  reality  only  if  the  Court  is  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  Independence  has  been  arranged  for  by  a  way 
of  appointment  and  removal  which  gives  every  mathematical  chance 
of  success.  If  it  becomes  the  instrument  cf  the  majority  today, 
what  possible  guaranty  have  you  that  It  will  not  become  the  In- 
strument of  another  majority  tomorrow?  If.  in  our  desire — a  de- 
sire which  I  share  with  many  members  of  this  administration — to  see 
a  greater  national  consolidation,  to  extend  the  economic  control  of 
government  over  chaotic  economic  forces — an  objective  with  which 
in  the  large  sense  I  am  In  sympathy — If  in  order  to  do  that,  we  pack 
the  Court,  what  possible  guaranty  have  we  that  tomorrow  a  gov- 
ernment which  believes  that  a  national  emergency  demands  the 
curbing  of  free  speech,  the  dissolution  of  certain  political  parties, 
the  control  over  the  radio  will  not  pack  It  again? 

We  have  had  times  In  our  history  when  honest  men  tried  to  sup- 
press all  civil  liberties — we  have  been  told  a  lot  atwut  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  balked  sodal  legislation  end  we  are  asked 
to  turn  back  history  and  remember  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which, 
they  say.  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  But  some  of  you  gentlemen 
in  this  committee  are  from  the  South,  and  I  wonder  if  you  are 
lawyers.  Do  you  remember  the  role  that  the  Supreme  Court  played 
in  the  reconstruction  era.  In  the  days  of  the  carpetbaggers,  when 
men  like  Thaddeus  Stevens — who  were  the  radicals  of  their  day — 
convinced  that  they  were  trying  to  fasten  a  hideous  tyranny  for- 
ever on  the  South?  In  those  days  the  Supreme  Court  alone  stood 
between  the  people  of  the  South  and  a  black  terror  organized  by 
white  northerners  In  those  days  the  South  was  in  the  minority; 
in  those  days  the  North.  In  its  own  mind,  represented  all  tne 
forces  of  national  union  and  solidarity,  progressiveness.  and  en- 
lightenment And  like  lota  of  enlightened,  progressive,  world- 
savers  in  history  they  were  ready  to  resort  to  any  means  whatever 
to  make  the  forces  of  what  they  called  Justice  prevail. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  that  great  lawyer.  Benjamin 
Hill,  of  Georgia,  who  said:  "The  written  Constitution  Is  my  client. 
and  Its  preservation  the  only  fee  I  ask."  Who  encouraged  the  desper- 
ate people  of  the  South  to  stick  to  the  Constitution  and  seek  aid  and 
redress  through  the  law  and  through  the  law  alone?  Fighting  the 
military  bill,  which  was  to  suspend  all  civil  liberties  and  freedom 
of  the  press  In  the  South,  and  fasten  a  permanent  occupation  on 
it.  Hill  said: 

•*The  South  ran  fight  with  the  Constitution  in  her  hand  Better 
to  brook  the  cost  of  delay  for  10  years" — he  means  by  appealing  our 
way  through  the  courts — "than  to  accept  anarchy  and  slavery  for 
a  century." 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  Miiligan  case,  denying  the  right  to  Congress  to  suspend  trial 
by  Jur>-.  "Then."  says  Claude  Bowers,  who  Is  an  Ambassador  of 
this  administration  In  Spain,  "the  ringing  opinion  of  Justice  David 
Davis,  startling  as  a  flrebell  in  the  night,  was  among  the  landmarks 
of  human  Uljerty."  But  against  that  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
that  day.  all  the  radicals  clamored.  They  turned  all  their  batteries 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Harper's  Weekly  propased  that  It  be 
swamped  "by  a  thorough  reorganization  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Judge?"  Thaddeus  Stevens,  leading  the  radicals  In  the  North,  said 
of  the  decision  refusing  to  allow  a  suspension  of  trial  by  Jur^' : 

"That  decision  though  in  terms  not  so  infamous  as  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  Is  more  dangerous  In  its  operation  upon  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  loyal  men.  •  •  •  itiat  decision  unsheathes  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.  Now,  stirely  everyone  can  clearly  see  the 
need  for  drastic  action." 

And  the  drastic  action  he  proposed  was  a  bill  dividing  the  South 
into  n:llltary  districts  under  commanders  armed  with  arbitrary 
power.  Stevens  did  everything  he  could  to  water  and  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I  wonder  if  anyone  thinks 
we  would  have  been  t)etter  off  today  If  he  had  l>een  successful. 

I  have  spoken  occasionally  of  the  dangers  of  dictatorship  and 
been  roundly  trounced  for  It  by  my  friends  who  call  themselves 
liberals.  I  no  longer  know  what  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  Is.  They 
say  that  I  go  around  seeing  bogeys.  Perhaps  I  go  around  seeing 
bogeys  because  I  have  seen,  in  the  last  15  years,  so  many  bogeys 
suddenly  take  on  flesh.  In  Germany  in  1928  you  could  hardly  find 
a  civilized  man  who  thought  that  the  Republic  was  In  serious  danger. 
I  remember  In  1928  there  was  an  election,  and  the  German  Social- 
Democrats,  who  were  somewhat  "new  dealers"  in  Germany,  came 
into  power  by  a  big  majority,  and  Herman  Muller  became  Chancelor. 
I  remember  sitting  In  his  office  and  talking  with  him  about  what  I 
thought  was  the  feeling  in  the  country,  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  of 
disappointment  and  of  rage,  tiecause  they  thought  things  were  going 
too  far.  and  he  laughed  at  me.  "Why,"  he  said,  "the  Republic  was 
never  safer  In  the  world  than  It  is  at  this  moment."  Well,  it  was  as 
dead  as  a  doornail  6  years  later.  I  have  never  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  trying  to  establish  a  dictatorship.  I  would  not  be 
9o  foolish  But  I  have  said  that  if  any  President  wanted  to  establish 
a  dictatorship,  and  do  so  with  all  the  appearance  of  legality,  this  Is 
the  way  he  would  take.  The  modem  coup  d'6tat,  by  which  so  many 
democratic  bystems  have  fallen,  does  not  destroy  the  legal  apparatus 
of  the  state.  Tlie  modern  revolution  is  not  made  by  violence.  It 
keeps  It,  for  the  coup  d'etat  wishes  to  appear  legal.  It  only  alters 
its  spirit  and  its  aim.  Mr.  Hitler  took  an  oath  to  the  constitution 
of  Welmer.  and  he  has  never  offered  another  constitution.  He  has 
just  obliterated  it  by  a  series  of  decrees  backed  by  a  supine  parlia- 
ment. He  has  Just  changed  the  rules  under  which  It  meets  and 
made  race  and  sedition  laws  which  have  caused  the  expulsion  and 
arrest  of  part  of  Its  membership.  You  say  this  couldn't  happen 
here,  but  it  has  happened  here. 


It  happened  In  New  York  State  during  the  war,  when  the  Soclallsu 
were  expelled  from  the  State  assembly.  Tlie  courts  are  all  there,  in 
Germany,  but  they  are  packed.  And  Hitler  calls  his  system  de- 
mocracy— you  can  t>e  put  In  jail  In  Germany  for  saying  Hitler  is  a 
dictator — and  from  time  to  time  subjects  Its  ruling  to  a  general 
plebiscite  and  gets  a  mandate  from  the  people.  But  we  call  It  dic- 
tatorship. There  Is  a  systole  and  diastole,  an  ebb  and  a  flow  In  the 
life  of  democracies.  Radical  or  liberal  regimes,  particularly  If  they 
move  very  fast  and  Introduce  a  great  deal  of  legislation  which  Is 
not  based  always  on  any  very  clear  principles  but  Is  chiefly  designed 
to  meet  emergencies  of  the  moment  and  the  demands  of  powerful 
groups,  and  which  lend  to  considerable  redistributions  of  wealth  and 
power,  sometimes  with  chaotic  accompaniments— such  regimes  are 
almost  Invariably  succeeded  by  conservative  regimes,  and  the  vigor 
and  tempo  of  the  retreat  are  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  the  vigor  and 
tempo  of  the  advance. 

Today  we  have  soil -conservation  laws  designed  to  keep  land  from 
eroding.  Tomorrow  another  Congress  in  which  you  gentlemen  may 
not  sit  may.  In  the  face  of  some  other  emergency,  pass  a  law  to  con- 
serve natural  resources  by  forbidding  the  waste  of  pajjer  pulp  and 
limiting  all  newspapers  to  four  pages.  And  then,  on  top  of  that,  that 
Congress  might  conceive  that  the  public  enlightenment  and  general 
welfare  demand  that  certain  edicts  of  Government  shall  be  published 
In  full  In  such  newspapers — and  their  publication  might  consume 
four  pages.  And  a  Supreme  Court  packed  to  give  all  legislation  the 
t>enefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt,  packed  by  the  ruling  Government, 
might  uphold  such  a  law.  That  seems  utterly  fantastic,  but  I  have 
seen  laws  just  as  fantastic  as  that  passed  In  highly  enlightened  coun- 
tries. And  all  In  the  name  of  the  general  welfare.  If  I.  who  believe 
in  most  of  the  President's  objectives,  protest  against  these  proposals 
of  Mr  Roosevelt  and  the  Attorney  General  now.  It  is  because  I  should 
like  to  be  In  a  position  to  protest  4  years  from  now.  or  10  years  from 
now.  when  somebody  else  wants  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other 
objectives,  and  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  protest  with  some  sort  of 
moral  consistency. 

Professor  Corwln.  who  testified  here  the  other  day.  said.  I  believe, 
that  the  courts  are  not  packed  In  advance  of  dictatorships — I  'think 
he  said  In  advance  of  fascism — but  are  packed  afterward  by  the 
Fascists,  Gentlemen,  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  German  dictator- 
ships started  as  pure  dictatorships.  Mussolini  went  In  as  Premier 
of  a  parliamentary  government,  and  It  took  him  4  solid  years  to 
change  that  government  Into  an  authoritarian  state.  Hitler  went 
in  as  Premier,  in  a  cabinet  where  he  had  no  majority — I  think  he 
only  had  3  seats  out  of  11 — and  it  was  nearly  2  years  before  he  really 
finished  with  free  in.stltutlons.  But.  anyhow,  if  you  want  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  Hitler,  you  must  look  for  It  In  the  history  of  the 
German  Republic,  and  In  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  German 
Republic;  and  If  you  want  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Mussolini,  you 
must  look  for  It  In  the  history  of  Italy  between  1919  and  1921. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Did  the  German  Republic  fall  be- 
cause It  failed  to  meet  human  needs,  because  It  was  slow  In  extend- 
ing the  responsibility  of  government  for  the  public  welfare? 

It  did  not  The  GKerman  Republic  came  Into  being  In  a  moment 
of  national  disaster.  It  was  not  the  result  of  a  revolution.  No- 
body shed  his  blood  for  It.  You  might  say  it  was  a  "new  deal"  In 
German  politics.  The  Weimar  Republic  had  all  the  things,  did  all 
the  things,  that  the  New  Deal  wishes  to  accomplish.  It  had  uni- 
versal sickness  and  old-age  Insurance;  unempl03rment  Insurances 
and  federal  relief:  vastly  extended  public  parks;  playgrounds  and 
sports  arenas,  subsidized  housing  for  the  poor,  general  trade- 
unionism  guaranteed  In  law.  with  wage  and  hour  agreements 
worked  out  by  collective  bargaining,  and  having  the  force  of  law. 
It  raised  the  standard  of  health  In  Germany  and  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed the  economic  gains.  It  finally  came  to  control  something 
like  40  percent  of  the  national  income.  It  had  machinery  for  con- 
trolling both  prices  and  wages,  and  it  used  that  machinery;  but 
found,  as  other  democratic  governments  have  done,  that  that  ma- 
chinery was  no  guaranty  of  prosperity.  The  failure  of  the  German 
Republic  was  not  a  failure  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  masses, 
but  It  failed  to  create  loyalty  to  its  own  basic  principles.  Perhaps 
if  there  had  been  a  real  revolution,  for  which  men  had  died,  the 
Republic  might  have  survived.  But  the  Republic  made  no  such 
demands  on  Its  citizens.  And  the  masses  never  regarded  this  Re- 
public as  holding  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  as  being  something 
In  Itself  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  They  re- 
garded It  as  the  Instrument  for  their  well-being;  and  it  perished 
not  because  it  failed  to  meet  human  needs  but  rather  because  it 
guaranteed  to  meet  them,  and  there  came  a  time  when  it  could  not 
possibly  meet  them  on  the  scale  to  which  the  people  had  become 
acccustomed. 

The  German  people  were  never  prepared,  psychologically  or  other- 
wise, to  fight  for  the  constitution  and  political  freedom.  They 
were  prepared  to  fight  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  and 
social  Insurance;  and  finally  parliamentary  government  was  first 
suspended,  not  under  Hitler  but  under  Brunlng,  a  democratic 
Chancelor.  He  Invoked  an  emergency  decree,  giving  President 
Hlndenburg  power  to  govern  by  edict,  because  Oermany  was  facing 
an  inflation  that  required  Government  retrenchment;  and  Brun- 
lng couldn't  get  a  parliamentary  majority  for  retrenchment,  because 
It  would  mean  cutting  in  too  many  things  that  the  people  needed 
to  have.  Hitler  came  In  and  used  the  precedent  that  Brunlng  had 
established.  Germany  has  been  governed  by  decree  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  masses  under  the  German  Republic,  in  other  words, 
cared  more  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  It  than  they  did  for  the 
Republic  itself  or  for  the  principle  of  republican  government; 
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when  hard  llmen  came  and  neither  the  republican  government  nor 
•ny  other  could  ro  on  meeting  those  demands.  It  found  no  one  was 
loyal  to  It  And  then  U  found  s<imethlnK  else— It  found  that  the 
German  Republic  had  cut  Itsflf  off  from  many  old  and  deep  tradi- 
tions and  code<»  of  social  behavior,  which  In  an  emergency  came 
»Kaln  to  the  surface  and  proved  to  have  much  more  vitality  and 
moral  St rrnKth  than  the  leaders  had  dreamed  And  eventually  the 
German  people  folk  w(d  a  leader  who  prnmls*d  them  ne;ther  shorter 
hourn  n< T  higher  wagea  but  who  demanded  ^^acrihce.  and  In  return 
promised  only  one  thing:  Order  and  the  eRiabiishment  of  a  unifying 
principle     the  principle  of  a  unified  Germany 

Now    If  you  are  Interested,  you  might  go  to  the  explanation  of 
Mussolini  "  It  Is  to  be  found  in  the  government.,  which  preceded 
him      Rp«Uy     faaclam   was   brought    about    by   a    deadlock    between 
capital  and  labor,  whereby  no  one  of  the  two  could  win       And  that 
deadlock  had  been  brought  about  by  political  policies      Labor  was 
becoming  more  and  more  irrespon.Mble.  because  the  labor  leaders  at    , 
the  top  had  an  eye  on  political  power,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ranlc 
•nd  file  were  without  adequate  experience  or  the  discipline  of  long 
trade-union    training      The    employers    were    frightened    to    death 
both  of  the  strikers  and  of  the  Ooverrment,  which  they  con?idc>red 
htwf  le    and  they  were  afraid  to  Invoke  old-fa.shioned  methods  of 
•uppre.s«ing    the    striken      At    the    same    time,    thf    government    of 
Ololllti    wa-s    trying    to    be    cUver    and   extend    political    power    over 
powerful  ect)nomlc  Interests  bv  u!>lng  the  militant  workers  as  pres- 
sure from  the  country     The  Glolitti  government  was  not  willing  to 
break   the  deadlock    and  so  this  went  on  until  .somebody  who  had 
been   patronizing   and   advixrating   the  most  radical   methods  of   the 
work.Ts   1  offered   his  services  to  the   employers  and   broke    U.     That 
man  wi.^  MiissoUnl      But  Mussolini  could  not  have  gone  as  far  as 
he  eveiitiiHlly  did  If  he  had  not  won  the  collaboration  of  the  la.^t 
and  high.-st  p<-int  of  reference  in  the  slate    or  in  Italy,  the  Crown 
In  other  words.   MvissoUnl   had  to  have  support   in   the  m:isses  plus    , 
the  con.  tltutlonal   power   in  order  to  effect  a  legal  ccup  d  etal 

Now  1  know  that  manv  pet-pie  will  sjiy  that  the.se  are  very  poor 
analogies  and  they  are  right  The  United  States  Is  not  Germany 
and  not  Italy  This  country  has  a  long  tradition  of  free  govern- 
ment And  those  critics  are  correct  One  must  not  push  analogies 
tuo  far  Analogies  a.s  well  as  metaphors  are  always  d:ingerous 
But  neither  c*n  one  dlvop:*  events  In  this  country  from  ideas  and 
tendencie*  which  are  manifest  throughout  the  world  The  prob- 
lem* which  we  fact?  are  net  unique  Everywhere  constitutional 
demxrriicies  have  had  to  face  the  question  of  how  to  make  new 
Integra  tiona  between  economic  and  poUtlcal  power  We  want 
powt>r  That  is  the  whole  problem,  the  basic  problem,  of  the  New 
Deal  Everywhere  const i tut loruU  democracies  have  had  to  meet  In- 
cre.ts'd  demands  from  the  masses  for  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
weal;h  and  for  more  security  Everywhere  there  Is  a  demand  for 
more  efficient  instrument*  of  political  power  And  accompanying 
the«e  demands  Is  a  growing  tendency  t«)ward  personal  leadership 
aud  personal  government,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason;  Personal 
leadership  and  personal  government  are  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  U)  get  the  things  that  people  want.  It  is  always  easier  to  change 
the  men  than  to  change  the  law 

People  grow  restive  under  the  checks  imposed  by  a  regime  of  law. 
And  yet  all  history  proves  that  what  Aristotle  said  is  correct— that 
regune.s  lend  to  turn  into  their  opposiles  if  the  political  principle 
which  they  reprew'nt  U  allowed  to  develop  to  the  bitter  end  If 
derooc-racy  l>eccime«  so  pure  and  so  immediate  that  the  popular  will 
Is  subjected  to  no  standards,  it  rapidly  moves  Into  tyranny 

The  whole  world  today  has  a   new   vision  of  freedom;   economic 
freed'im.    That  actually  means  a  redistribution  of  wealth  which  will 
diminish  the  privileges  of  the  few  for  the  sake  of  the  under-privi- 
leged  many       FYom   both   a  moral   and   an  economic   viewpoint   that 
demand  is  Justified  and  made  inevitable  by  our  era  of  mass  produc- 
tion     But  that  economic  free<lom-  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  said 
too  often     will  prove  a  complete  mirage  unless  it  is  accomplhhed 
with  the  maintenance  of  political  freedom.    Political  freedom  is  the 
condition  of  all  freedom,  as  the  people  of  Russia  have  learned,  as  the 
people  of  Italy  have  learned,   and   as  the   people  of  Oermany   have 
learned     They  gave  up  political  freedom  to  get  something  else  which 
they  thought  at  the  moment  was  very  much  more  important,  and 
then   they   found   out   that    there   Is  not   anything   more  important. 
And  the  first  condition  of  political  freedom  is  that  we  should  stick 
to  a  regime  of  law  and  not  move  off  the  path  toward  a  regime  of  men 
It  IS  precisely  t)ecause  we  live  in  a  revolutionary  age  that  it  is  most 
necessary  for  u*  to  guard  with  the  greatest  caution  the  traditional 
procedures  of  government.     I  t)olieve  there  Is  a  constitutional  crisis 
In  ttws  country      I  said  so  In  print  last  June     I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  way  to  meet  It  is  to  meet  it  in  law  and  not  In  personnel      I 
do   net   like   the   constant   reitenition   that   scmethmg-  any  thing- 
must   t>e  done  now.  at  this  moment,  m  this  Instant,  otherwise  the 
whole  country  to  going  to  bU'*t     What  social  forces  are  threatening 
to  o\erthrow  everything  U   they  are  not    Immediately   conciliated' 
Who  i"  encouraging  them?    I  do  not  like  the  talk  about  an  outworn 
Ctinslitutlon    or    the   pillorying    of    Judges    .ns     ■defeatist"    lawyers — 
Judges,    mc-.dentally.   who   are    hampered   by   their   very   office   from 
defending  themselves     Precisely  because  we  live  In  a  revolutlon.nry 
pcr.od.  It  is  no  time  to  break  down  public  confidence  In  the  bas-.c 
institutions     And  I  am  very  sure  that  this  proposal  of  the  President 
would  break  down  confidence     On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  moment 
to  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  social  advances 
can  onlv  t)e  won  In  conformity  with  establu<hed  procedures,  which 
require  political  efTort  on  the  part  of  the  pt^-ople  themselves 

Tbere  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make    and  that  U  that  I 
apprebensive  ot  the  cflect  which  packing  the  Supreme  Court  will 
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have  upon  the  State  courts  After  all.  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  only 
there  to  pa.'ys  on  acts  of  Congress.  It  Is  the  pinnacle  of  the  w-hnle 
legal  apparatus  You  gentlemen  know  that  State  courts  have  been 
parked  with  politicians,  and  that  In  such  States  when  a  lawyer  felt 
that  a  client  was  on  the  wrong  bide  politically  he  has  tried  to  trans- 
fer his  case  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court,  knowing  that  there 
might  be  one  place  where  men  stood  above  the  conflict  That  was  a 
common  condition  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  Huey  Long  s 
regime  When  the  supreme  court  invalidated  some  of  his  laws  he 
put  in  men  who  would  support  them  We  were  all  very  much  out- 
raged by  that  at  the  time  I  want  to  a.<-k  whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence essentially  from  what  Is  prcpo.'^ed  here?  What  effect  will  this 
precedent  In  Washington  have  on  the  State  courts?  Is  there  any- 
thing to  prevent  a  strong  Governor  from  taking  a  lip  from  thu 
procedtire  down  here? 

I  win  support  heartily  as  a  Journalist  a  constitutional  amendment 
de<=lgned  to  meet  the  new  problems  of  these  times  In  the  constitu- 
tional way.  I  have  been  convinced  for  at  least  2  years  that  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  eventually  be  unavoidable.  We  are 
moving  toward  national  consolidation  I  think  'hat  tendency  is 
i-ecessary  and  desirable  But  it  will  certainly  involve  questions  of 
•.overeignty  as  between  the  National  Government  and  the  States, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  set  of  Judges  will  be  able  to  solve  these 
problfms  on  the  basis  of  the  Con.stitut.on  as  it  new  stands,  with 
.several  hundred  volumes  of  interpretations  behind  It.  After  all. 
the  N  R  A  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  all  nine  Judges  So 
was  the  flr=t  Frazler-L'-mke  Fnrm  Mortgage  Art  So  was  the  ca.se  of 
Ho'i)kins  Federal  Savings  i-  Lean  v  Cleary.  So  was  the  A.  A.  A. 
processing  tax  in  the  Rlckert  Rice  Mills  case. 

I  am.  of  course,  looking  at  this  problem  not  as  an  expert  but  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  publicist  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
educating  the  public  to  the  real  is.^ues  involved,  very  complicated 
l&.'^ues  on  matters  of  sovereignty,  and  interpretations  of  property 
rights,  instead  of  telling  the  public  that  they  are  the  victims  of  six 
malicious  eld  dictators  The  only  argument  against  this  Is  that  it 
will  take  time  I  think  that  if  an  amendment  were  put  forward,  not 
as  a  party  measure,  not  as  a  political  measure,  but  with  the  backing 
of  a  commission  of  highly  respected  nonpartisan  constitutional 
experts  an  amendment  designed  to  meet  .specific  needs,  and  If  the 
President  would  put  his  enormous  pre.stige  behind  It.  it  would  go 
through  very  rapidly      But  anyhow,  what  about  spending  a  httle 

time? 

Democracies  need  to  make  radical  changes  with  the  greatest  j)C8- 
sible  measure  of  collaboration  from  all  classes  in  society  if  there  is 
to  be  smoothness  and  continuity,  and  not  abrupt  and  upsetting 
periods  of  chaos.  Forty  percent  of  the  American  voters  have  almost 
no  political  representation  today  In  Congress.  Those  people  ought 
to  he  considered  a  little. 

I  have  always  had  considerable  admiration  for  British  Govern- 
ment and  one  thing  that  has  always  impressed  me  has  bt-en  the 
wllUngneas  of  the  British  people  to  take  time  for  decisions  Laws 
which  we  rush  through  overnight,  and  some  of  them  very  badly 
framed  and  ill-advised  laws— and  I  know  a  lot  of  you  gentlemen 
agree  with  me^— would  have  been  Investigated  for  a  couple  of  years 
beforehand  by  a  British  Royal  Cemmistion.  and  then  passed  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  debate.  I  remember  when  the  N  R  A  codes 
were  being  framed  that  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  aston- 
ishment and  pique  that  a  huge  and  important  indu.stry  had  not 
come  in  with  a  code  after  2  weeks,  and  he  asked  the  question.  How 
I  can  we  get  all  Industry  under  codes  in  30  days'  time?  In  England 
they  have  codes  governing  certain  industries,  which  operate  pretty 
I  well.  But  I  asked  Mr  Walter  Elliott,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
once,  how  long  it  took  to  get  one  of  them  Into  operation,  and  he 
said.  "Oh.  about  30  years." 

We  are  constantly  t>elng  told  these  days  that  If  we  cannot  have  the 
Supreme  Court  changed,  we  cannot  even  control  floods  But  I 
understand  that  four  New  England  States  have  Just  made  a  Joint 
program  for  controlllr.g  floods  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  with- 
out even  thinking  about  the  Supreme  Court,  or.  for  that  matter, 
atKiut  the  United  Spates  Congress.  We  have  been  told  that  we  have 
to  have  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  control  lat»r  troubles,  but  Federal 
Jurisdiction  did  not  help  much  in  the  maritime  strike,  I  noticed.  In 
an  Industry  which  Is  unqualifiedly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  One  wonders  why.  if  Federal  Jurisdiction  did 
not  solve  that  lalxir  situation  immediately,  we  should  think  that  It 
would  work  perfectly  In  settling  disputes  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. Inflation  can  be  controlled  through  existing  agencies  and 
perfectly  constitutional  policies,  but  it  will  cost  some  sacrifices  But. 
after  all.  that  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  our  days,  how  to  get  every- 
thing done  without  its  costing  anybody  anything  We  are  told  that 
unless  the  Government  has  power  over  the  courts  It  cannot  tte  done. 
All  that  dOt's  not  mean  that  I  think  a  con.stltutional  amendment 
unnecessary.  I  think  it  will  be  proved  to  be.  In  the  long  run,  no 
matter  who  Is  on  the  tx'nch.  provided  they  are  honest  men. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  many  of  the  functions  traditionally  rest- 
ing in  society  are  being  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  are  t)eing  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and 
many  functions  of  the  Government  are  becoming  centered  In  the 
Executive.  That  is  unquestionably  true.  That  has  been  the 
tendency. 

And  now  you  gentlemen  are  being  asked  to  pu.sh  that  process 
suddenly  a  long  step  further  and  do  it  in  a  hurry.  You  are  presented 
with  a  proposal — not  asked  to  ht.  Ip  formulate  one — which  was  not 
In  advance  discussed  even  with  the  Cabinet,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
discussed  with  the  responsible  committees  of  Congress.  You  are 
being   ajik.Hl   to  take   to   yourself   somebody's   baby — but   you   don't 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWKENCE 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  October  8.  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  October  8.  1940] 

CAPTAINCT    MOT    AN    ISSTTK    D*    CAMPAIGN 

(By  DBvld  Lawrence) 
Thus  far.  most  of  the  mudsUnglng  In  the  campaign  has  come 
from  the  New  Deal  tide,  hence,  those  who  would  prefer  ^o ^ J^ 
itepubllcans  maintain  a  clean  slate  are  ^^^^p'.n^  "I"*^,  PSj'^'ff^ 
capital  will  not  be  made  out  of  the  Incident  In  which  Elho^^  ^0°!^ 
veil  was  made  a  captain  Hi  the  procurement  division  of  the  Army 

^n*^?lie'flrst  place.  It  is  President  Roosevelt  who  Is  the  cand- date 
for  reelection,  and  net  his  son.  and  there  Isnt  a  single  ^  f "  f^er 
evidence  to  show  that  Elliott  Roosevelt  ever  consu'.t-d  his  father 
before  he  accepted  the  captaincy.  Indeed,  there  ^^^^^very  reasoi. 
to  believe  the  President  would  have  counselled   against   it   if  he 

'"^r'l^any'mo'nlht  Elliott  R-sevelt  has  been  making  '^pe-hes  on 
the  a«r  criticizing  severely  some  aspects  of  his  father's  admlnlstra- 
?oa  anS  t  hns  ^n  apparent  to  observers  here  ^^^t  tb»  voui  g  inan 
was  quite  Independent  in  his  views  and  never  <^"''"1^<'''JJ^.,^,^'^ 
Hou^.  though  a  constant  rep.intlng  of  Ell iotts  remarks  constituted 
no  small  amount  of  embarrassment  to  the  President _ 

II  Hllott  had  emitted  as  a  private,  he  had  enough  PO^;"'"'  P"" 
to  Ret  h'm^elf  promoted  anyway,  and  It  Is  an  open  secret  thut  many 
J^ung  men  who  have  had  little  training  in  th  Army  will  become 
J^mmissloned  bc-cause  they  once  enrolled  In  the  Rff^^'-;^^ ^,^  »;^'^  "^^ 
President's  .son  taken  h-s  turn  In  the  enlistmerU  rolls  *'!,'^""|^i'!^'' 
Tchi^ea  the  same  end,  but  he  evidently  believed  he  had  the  ca- 
pac  ty  to  serve  as  an  officer  and  saw  no  objectlcn  to  being  ci^mmls- 
fficd  bec:-.use  he  had  not  actually  been  drafted,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  that  he  would 

COUID    ASK    DEFERKED    ST  ATI'S 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  even  if  drafted  Elliott  Roo^^elt 
could  have  asked  for  a  deferred  status,  and  Judging  b>  the  in- 
~rmal  r?^rt^  as  to  how  the  ruU^  are  to  be  ^^^^JP^^'^'^'Jlf^^'l 
would  have  been  easier  for  Elliott  to  have  wait^Kl  until  ^^^  ^\^ 
t»on  and  taken  his  chances  on  achieving  a  '^^^"'•f.^.^.^V^Jf^,^^;  "^'^ 
merely  lends  weight  to  the  view  that  he  gave  up  ^^f '^^^"^^"^^""^ 
volunteered  a-s  an  act  of  patriotism,  for  which  he  Joes  not  de^rve 
the  criuclsm  that  has  been  visited  upon  him  As  a  matter  otla£t, 
the  draft  in  the  past  brought  hundreds  of  requesU  for  commlb- 
Lons  m  the  A^my'^and  Navy  for  young  men  who  volunWereci  ah^d 
of  time  so  as  to  get  such  an  advanced  status  Unquestionably 
political  pull  played  Ita  part  In  commissioning  a  smaU  minority  ol 
boys  in  the  last  war  and  it  probably  will  happen  agaln^ 

In  a  sense,  the  Elliott  Roosevelt  incident  may  serve  to  *oc"8  «t 
tentlon  on  the  injury-  to  public  morale  which  ^^^^.jj^^'^'f'^^,'^ 
get  preferment  as  between  swivel -chair  Jobs  and  »«•  ^"^'"^  ^^'^.^^^'^'f. 
Because  of  the  public  reaction  to  Elliott  Roosevelt  s  «^'fP*r»;^'"^-  " 
is  probable  that  many  a  Senator  and  Representative  may  h^ltate 
now  to  ask  the  War  Department  for  preference  for  the  sons  of 
prominent  coi^tltuents.  Ukewise.  it  may  be  that  ^^^"^  ^^^P™™^! 
nent  constituents  will  not  embarrass  the  Senators  and  Representa 

tlves  bv  asking  that  pres-sure  be  exerted  »"J^'«>f  ,*>^V  »»  ^^^,«rri-  ran 
The  Army,  incidentally,  has  sent  out  wotrl  that  ^ra^*  beard,  can 

interpret  the  rules  about  married  men  rather  /  J^,"-^  y-*"/',!'*'^^,, 
ever  there  1^  Justification  for  deferment  it  is  """^<^'y  ^^J^^^Vhuslnc^ 
be  insistence  on  the  drafting  of  men  necessary  to  their  bu^^^"';'*^ 
or  occnpatlons.  Irrespective  of  whether  these  are  related  to  defense 
Industries,  i 

'  ACT  or  SrU-DENTAL 

According  tc  this  latest  InterpretaUon.  hllott  Roosevelt  could 
easily  have  avoided  service  altogether  for  he  is  married  and  has  ot  cu 
pled  a  position  essential  to  his  business  enterprls«»  So  his  act  m 
volunteering  before  the  draft  constitutes  an  '"8"^?'^^  °^ Jf '^■°,'^°:, 
which  mlpht  well  be  commended  instead  of  criticized  The  "ipcr- 
tant  Fo:rt.  hcwevt^r.  Is  that  the  President  had  nc  responsibility  In 
the  matter  berau-e  he  did  not  knew  of  it  in  "d^ance  and  o»;^^,'^  'itm 
constimmnted  he  wn«  in  the  awkward  pgsltlen  of  being  accused  oT 
plavine  politico  if  he  ln5*-t«?  thttt  his  son  ttim  down  th-  cominis- 
•lori,  and  of  upsetting  an  Army  order  and  interfering  in  Army  routine 
U  he  a».ume(l  that  the  officers  had  not  evaluated  correctly  the 
ability  or  his  own  son  to  become  an  oflScer  in  the  Army. 

On  the  whole   the  Incident,  while  regrettable  In  many  respects,  nns 
no  place  in  party  politics  and  the  RepubUcans  would  be  wise  to  con- 


fine their  attacks  to  the  many  weaknesses  in  the  FrcMdi  nf*  puiiUc 
record  without  complicating  it  with  the  perenn'.a!  dtfhculties  oi  ine 
modern  parent  in  endeavoring  to  tell  grown  sens  how  to  handle 
tlieir  careers. 

President  Roosevelt  and   the   Philadelphia  Union 

Leaf^ue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  1.  1940 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  said  to  the  House 
that  the  Republicans  were  mo\ing  heaven  and  earth  to  elect 
a  Republican  Congress  and  were  pouring  money  into  every 
congressional  district  for  that  purpose. 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  I  submit  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  president  of  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia to  its  entire  membership.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  U>noN  League  or  Philadelpitia. 

OmCK   OF  THE   PRKSUJEMT. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Union  League: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I  am  possessed  of  a  strong 
Quaker  concern  regarding  the  Union  League  and  the  present  cam- 
paign We  wrote  yt  u  requesting  a  contribution  some  time  ago. 
Many  of  the  responseh  were  K<"nerovis.  some  were  pretty  close,  and 
some  ignv;rcd  the  communication  entirely. 

The  Union  Lc^aguc  l.s  the  largest  and  oldest  Republican  club  In 
the  United  States.  Our  party  has  nominated  Wendell  L.  Willlrle 
lor  President.  I  believe  that  you  want  to  see  him  elected,  but  most 
ol  you  are  doing  mighty  little  alKJUt  it. 

Hf  cant  be  put  over  by  letting  somebody  else  attend  to  It.  The 
campaign  committee  needs  money  for  radio  service  and  the  many 
other  requisites  of  the  campaign,  and  you  personally  should  do 
Sfjmetinrg  ^         ,  ^  ^ 

Have  you  seen  to  it  tliat  every  member  of  your  family  and  house- 
hold is  registered  and  can  vote  this  fall?  Have  you  done  the  same 
thing  at  your  place  of  employment?  And  have  you  satisfied  yourself 
that  th<  s»  people  understand  why  they  should  vote  for  Wlllkle— the 
benefit  to  their  counUy  and  themselves  by  so  doing? 

I  hesitate  to  repeat  what  is  very  well  known  to  all  of  you— that 
this  Is  not  an  ordinary  election  at  all.  We  know  we  need  a  chanpe 
In  Washington  after  nearly  8  years,  and  Willkle  is  our  hope  We 
can  only  accomplish  this  change  by  Individually  Intervlewlnf 
electors  and  securing  their  support  for  him. 

Another  thing:  It  is  useless  to  elect  Willkle  without  providing 
him  with  a  Republican  Congress  to  support  his  policies.  You 
remember  Mr.  Hoover's  erperlence  in  the  last  2  years  of  his  term. 

Our  fellow  member.  Jay  Cooke,  is  the  candidate  for  Umted  Stataa 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  good,  upstanding  buainessman^ 
I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  for  5  of  those  years  aerred 
on  a  bank  board  with  him,  meeting  weekly.  ThU  gave  me  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  realize  his  ability  and  his  merits. 

I  knowhim  to  be  capable,  and  he'U  go  down  to  Washington  with 
both  feet  on  the  grou.id.  and  take  care  of  our  IntertJSts  safely  and 
promptly      But  we  have  got  to  go  out  to  help  elect  him.  and  it  has 

^We  h°  ve  some  12  Congrea'^men  in  this  district  to  be  elected  this 
fall  They  used  to  be  all  Republicans;  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
they  are  ah  Republicans  again  this  fall  Have  you  written  or  spoken 
to  the  candidate  in  your  particular  district?  Have  you  offered  him 
any  assistance,  financially  or  oUierwlse.  In  his  campaign,  or  do  you 
figure  he  enjoys  running  all  alone? 

This  necessltv  for  supporting  Senators  and  Congressmen  applies 
to  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  have  a  good  many  members  in  New 
Jersey  who  become  exclusive  when  I  afik  them  for  money,  so  I  hope 
they    aie    dc;i.g    th.ir    duty    by    their    Congressmen    and    Senator 

T2  A  p  RQ  TJ  R 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  serious  concern  as  to 
the  Indifference  of  our  members  to  this  campaign.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  greater  catastrophe  to  our  country  than  to  have  this  administra- 
tion continued  in  Washington,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  hearty 
cooperation  in  putting  some  acUvily  hi  tills  sltuaUon. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^  laweence  Pkll.  President. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Union  Leag:ue  has  long  been  the  most 
reactionary  body  In  Philadelphia.  Its  clubhouse  is  the  most 
luxurious.    Its  membership  comes  from  the  third  city's  first 

families  and  finest  homes. 

Ultrarespectable  gentlemen  aU.  these  Union  Leaguers,  who 
love  their  overstuffed  arm  chairs  and  delight  in  swapping 

"hate  Roosevelt  stories."  .  t  i^w„ 

These  men  were  the  backbone  of  the  now  defunct  Liberty 

League,  but.  unlike   that  hybrid  political   «^';"P- ..^L^^^i^ 
League  bars  DemocraU  from  its  ranks.    Even  the    Democrats 
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for  Wlllkie"  are  a  trifle  too  pinkish  for  Mr.  Pell  and  his 

fellow  members. 

It  is  purely  and  simply  a  hide-bound,  high-hat  political  club 
Where  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  the  emissary  of  the  devil. 

To  its  well-fed  membership  Mr.  Fell  makes  the  tempting 
proml.-^e  that  his  and  their  fellow  member  and  senatorial  can- 
didate. Mr.  Jay  Cocke,  the  pleasant,  ineffectual,  and  obedient 
front  man  for  Boiss  Pew.  will  "Uke  care  of  our  Interests  safely 

and  promptly." 

Of  course,  the  Lea^e  doesn't  bother  its  head  about  the 
people's  Interest,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  concerned  about 

their  heart-breaking  struggle  to  maintain  home  and  family. 
In  fact,  the  closest  its  members  ever  come  to  the  common 
people  is  when  they  sink  down  in  their  high-backed,  double- 
cushioned  chairs   behind   the  club's  big   front   windows   and 

languidly  tilt  an  eyebrow  at  humanity  passing  by. 

There  is  another  highly  significant  paragraph  in  Mr.  Pell's 
letter  He  urges  ever>'  Union  Leaguer  to  assist  his  congres- 
sional candidate  "flnanclally  or  otherwise  in  this  campaign." 
Once  more  the  money  bags  will  Jingle  at  election  time.  Big 
money  and  big  business  are  determined  to  bludgeon  and 
blackjack  their  way  back  into  power.  Glaringly  evident  Is 
their  desperate  effort  to  regain  control  of  the  Government 
Which   they   lost   to   its  rightful   repository— the   people— 7 

years  ago. 

Mr  P*ll  puUs  no  punches  in  his  appeal  to  Philadelphia's 
economic  overlords  to  see  that  everyone  at  the  "place  of 
employment"  gets  out  and  votes.  No  more  thinly  disguised 
claptrap  can  be  imagined  than  this  "place  of  employment" 
dodge.  Union  League  members,  as  everybody  in  Philadel- 
phia knows,  are  98-percent  employers,  executives,  managers — 
the  ruling  class.  Mr.  Pell's  suggestion  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  plain  invitation  for  his  swivel-chair  associates  to 
exert  the  right  sort  of  pressure  on  their  subordinates  between 
now  and  November  5. 

If  left  to  them,  the  United  States  Congress  is  to  l)e  bought 
In  the  same  manner  that  big  business  wrapped  up  and  paid 
for  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  my  native  city  of 
Philadelphia  last  June.  And  these  are  the  gentlemen  who 
seek  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  cloak  of  Americanism 
and  howl  themselves  hoarse  about  dictatorship  and  class 
consciousness. 

It  will  be  a  tragic  day  for  America  if  this  Nation  is  ever 
again  returned  to  their  power — a  slap  in  the  face  of  democ- 
racy: a  death  blow  to  the  magnificent  social  advances  made 
under  the  leadership  of  that  greatest  and  most  far-visioned 
American  of  his  time — Franklin  Roosevelt. 

But  I,  for  one.  have  confidence  enough  in  the  common  sense 
and  moral  integrity  of  the  men  and  women  of  Philadelphia 
to  know  that  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  union  leaguers  will 
be  of  no  avail  in  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  (wpular  demand 
that  proven  minds  and  experienced  hands  continue  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation  in  these  critical  days. 

Yes;  Mr.  FeU  will  have  his  answer  on  November  5— but  not 
fror.i  his  brethren  of  the  Union  League.  Rather  will  it  come 
from  that  vast  army  of  thinking  Americans  who  will  march  to 
the  polls  resolute  in  their  conviction  that  a  vote  freely  cast  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  is  their 
best  guaranty  for  the  future  happiness  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 


Pan  American  Unity 


ADDRESS  BY  THK  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNTTED   STATES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  the  address  delivered  at  Day- 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  ilcQislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18K1940 


ton.  Ohio,  on  last  Saturday  night  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    or    Tire    PRESIDENT    DELIVERED    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT'S    TRAIN    AT 
DATTtJN.    OHIO.    OCTOBER     12,     l»40 

My  friends  of  the  Americas.  It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  this 
radio  broadcast  to  the  enlire  Western  Hemisphere— North  America. 
Central  America,  and  South  America— should  take  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Coltmibus'  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
No  day  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  day  on  which  we  cele- 
brate the  exploits  of  the  bold  discoverer. 

Tcday.  all  of  us  Americans  of  North  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Join  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Italian  descent  to  do  honor 
to  the   name   of  Columbus 

Many  and  numerous  have  been  the  groups  of  Italians  who  have 
come  in  welcome  waves  of  Immigration  to  this  hemisphere.  They 
have  been  an  essential  element  in  the  civilization  and  make-up  of 

all  of  the  21  republics.  During  these  centuries  Italian  names  have 
been  high  In  the  Hat  of  statesmen  In  the  United  Slates  and  In  the 
other  republics — and  in  addition,  those  who  have  helped  to  create 
the  scientific  commercial,  professional,  and  artistic  life  of  the  New 
World  are  well  known  to  us. 

Ttie  Americas  have  excelled  In  the  adventure  of  many  races  living 
together  In  harmony  In  the  wake  or  the  discoverers  came  the  first 
settlers,  the  first  refugees  from  Europe.  Tliey  came  to  plow  new 
fields,  build  new  homes,  establish  a  new  society  in  a  new  world. 
Later,  they  fought  for  liberty.  Men  and  women  of  courage,  of 
enterprise,  of  vision,  they  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for:  they 
gaine<l  it — and  thereby  "gave  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future 
time  ■' 

They  formed,  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  new  human 
reservoir,  and  into  it  has  poured  the  blood,  the  culture,  the  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  races  and  peoples  of  the  earth.  To  the  America* 
they  came — the  "masaes  yearning  to  be  free"' — "the  multitude* 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues."  cherishing  com- 
mon aspirations,  not  for  economic  betterment  alone,  but  for  the 
perscnal  freedoms  and  liberties  which  had  t)een  denied  to  them  in 

the  Old  World 

They  came  not  to  conquer  one  another  but  to  live  with  one 
another.  They  proudly  carried  with  them  their  inheritance  of 
culture,  but  they  cheerfully  left  behind  the  burden  of  prejudice 
and  hatred 

In  this  New  World  were  transplanted  the  great  cultures  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  our  own  day  the  fact  Is  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  culture  of  the  entire  world  now  comes 
from  the  Americas. 

It  is  natural  that  all  American  citizens  from  the  many  nations 
of  the  Old  World  should  kindly  rememljer  the  lands  where  their 
ancestors  lived,  and  the  great  attributes  of  the  old  civilization  lu 
those  lands.  But  In  every  single  one  of  the  American  republics 
the  first  and  final  allegiance  and  loyalty  of  these  citizens,  almast 
without  exception.  Is  to  the  republic  In  which  they  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being 

For  when  our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  they  came  with 
a  determination  to  stay  and  to  t)ecome  citizens  of  the  New  World. 
As  it  established  its  Independence,  they  wanted  to  become  citizens 
of  America — not  an  Anglo-Saxon  America,  nor  an  Italian,  nor  a 
Oerman.  nor  a  Spanish,  nor  a  Portuguese — but  Just  citizens  of  an 
Independent  nation  of  America 

Here  we  do  not  have  any  dual  citizenship  Here  the  descendants 
of  the  very  same  races  who  had  always  been  forced  to  fear  or  hate 
each  other  In  lands  across  the  ocean  have  learned  to  live  In  peace 
and  In  friendship. 

No  one  group  or  race  In  the  New  World  has  any  desire  to  sub- 
Jugate  the  others.  No  one  nation  in  this  hemisphere  has  any 
desire  to  dominate  the  others  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  no 
nation  is  considered  a  second-class  nation.  And  that  is  something 
worth  remembering 

We  know  that  attempts  have  been  made — we  know  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  made — to  divide  these  groups  within  a  nation  and 
to  divide  these  nations  amoiig  themselves. 

There  are  these  in  the  Old  World  who  perfist  In  believing  that 
here  in  this  new  hemisphere  the  Ainericas  can  be  torn  by  the 
hatreds  and  fears  which  have  drenched  the  battlegrounds  of  Ehjrope 
for  so  many  centuries.  Americans  as  individuals.  American  repub- 
lics as  nations,  remain  on  guard  against  those  who  seek  to  break 
up  oiiT  unity  by  preaching  ancient  race  hatreds,  by  working  on  old 
fears,  or  by  holding  out  glittering  promises  which  they  know  to  be 
false 

"Divide  and  conquer"  h.-^s  been  the  battle  cry  of  the  totalitarian 
powers  in  their  war  against  the  democracies.  It  has  succeeded  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  moment.  On  our  continents  it 
will  fall 

We  are  determined  to  use  our  energies  and  our  resources  to 
counteract  and  repel  the  foreign  plots  and  propaganda — the  whole 
technique  of  underground  warfare  originating  in  Europe  and  now 
clearly  directed  agamst  all  the  Republics  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

That  propaganda  repeats  and  repeats  that  democracy  is  a  de- 
cadent form  of  government  They  tell  us  that  our  eld  democratic 
ideal,  our  old  traditions  of  civil  liberties,  are  things  of  the  p.ust. 

We  reject  this  thought.  We  say  that  we  are  the  future  We  say 
that  Uie  direction  in  which  they  wou'd  lead  us  Is  backward,  not 
forward — backward  to  the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs,  backward  to 
the  slavery  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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The  command  of  the  democratic  faith  has  been  ever  onward  and 
upward.  Never  have  free  men  been  satisfied  with  the  mere 
maintenance  of  any  status  quo.  however  comfortable  or  sectire  it 
may  have  seemed   at   the   moment. 

We  have  always  held  to  the  hope,  the  belief,  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  better  life,  a  better  world,  beyond  the  horizon. 

That  fire  of  freedom  was  In  the  eyes  of  Washington,  and  Bolivar, 
and  San  Martin,  and  Artlgas.  and  Juarez,  and  Bernardo  O'Higglns, 
and  all  the  brave,  rugged,  ragged  men  who  foliowed  them  In  the 
wars  cf  independence. 

That  are  burns  now  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 

freedom  in  lands  across  tlie  sea 

On  this  8.de  of  the  ocean  there  is  no  desire,  there  will  t>e  no  effort, 
en  the  part  of  any  one  race,  or  people,  or  nation,  to  control  any 
other      The  onlv  encirclement  sought  is  the  encircling  bond  of  good 

rld-fashloned  nelphborly  friendship     So  bound  lQgel^er,  we  are 

able  to  withstand  any  atUck  from  the  east  or  from  the  weet  To- 
gether we  are  able  to  ward  off  any  infiltration  of  alien  political  and 
economic  ideas  which  would  destroy  our  freedom  and  democracy 

When  we  .speak  of  defending  this  Western  Hemisphere,  we  are 
spealtlng  not  only  of  the  territory  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  and  the  immediately  adjacent  Islands.  We  Include  the 
right  to  the  peaceful  uae  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  That 
has  been  our  traditional  policy. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  exampU .  that  aa  far  back  as  1798  the  United  Slates 
found  that  Its  peaceful  trade  and  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the 
Americas  were  threatened  by  armed  privateers  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  by  nations  then  at  war  in  Europe.  Because  of  this  threat  to 
peace  In  this  hemisphere,  the  United  States  .ships  ConstiUaXton. 
Constitution.  United  States,  and  many  others  were  fitted  out;  and 
they  drove  the  armed  vifcsels  of  Europe  out  of  the  waters  to  the 
scuth  of  us.  and  made  commerce  between  the  Americas  once  more 
peaceable  and  possible. 

We  of  the  Americas  still  consider  that  this  defen.se  of  these  oceans 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  acts  of  aggression  Is  the  first 
factor  in  the  defense  and  protection  cf  our  own  territorial  integrity. 
Wc  reaffirm  that  policy  lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  our  intention  to 

maintain  It. 

There  are  some  In  every  single  one  of  the  21  American  republics 
Who  suggest  that  the  course  the  Americas  are  following  is  slowly 
drawing  one  or  all  of  us  Into  war  with  some  nation,  or  nations, 
beyond  the  soas 

The  clear  facts  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again.  This 
country  wants  no  war  with  any  nation.  This  hemisphere  want* 
no  war  with  hhv  nation  Tlie  American  republics  are  deter- 
mined to  woik  in  unity  for  peace  Just  as  we  work  in  unity  to 
defend  ourselves  from  attack.  ».  ^  w      w^„ 

For  main-  long  years  evcrv  ounce  of  energy  I  have  had  has  been 
devoted  to' keeping  this  Nation  and  the  other  republics  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  what  continues  upixrmost  in 
my    mind   today— the   objective  for   which  I  hope   and   work   and 

'^'^We   arm   to  defend   ourselves.     Tlie  strongest  reason  for   that   is 
that  it  is  the  strongest  guaranty  for  peace.  ^^    ,» 

The    United    States    of    America    is   mustering    its   men    and    re- 
sources, arming  not  only  to  defend  itself,  but.  »n^«»P«r^V°''wZ, 
the   other   American    republics,    to  help  defend   the   whole   hcmi- 

^^W^are  building  a  total  defense  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the 
air  sufficient  to  repel  total  attack  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
Forewarned  by  the  deliberate  attacks  of  the  dlcutors  upon  free 
peoples  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  It*  history,  ha* 
iTndertaken  the  mus:enng  of  its  men  in  i^eacetime  Unprece- 
dei^led  dangers  have  caused  the  United  States  to  uiidertake  the 
buildmg  of  a  navy  and  an  air  force  sufficient  to  defend  all  the 
c^sts  5f  the  Americas  from  anv  combination  of  hostile  powers. 
Te  have  asked  for.  and  we  have  received,  the  dullest  ^per a tion 
and  aSlstance  of  industry  and  labor.     All  of  us  are  speeding  the 

^^^^-^^areVe^S'he'natTns  of  this  hemisphere  njUy^^^v^^d 
of  our  defense  preparations  We  have  welcomed  the  ^'I'^ary  mis- 
slon^from  neighboring  republics;  and  i«  turn  our  own  ^h  ary 
experts  have  been  welcomed  by  them.  We  Intend  to  encourage 
this  frank  Interchange  of  information  and  plana. 

ive  chnii  he  All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

^is  IdeaVa  Sie^  strong  enough  and  wide  enough  to  cover 
th™hJ?of  thS  world  had  ItT  beginnings  when  the  G-^ver"";*"^ 
of  the  United  States  announced  its  policy  with  respect  to  South 
Am^ica  It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor,  the  neighbor 
Jho  inew  how  to  mind  hJown  burtne*.  but  was  always  will n^g 
to  lend  a  frieudlv  hand  to  a  friendly  nation  which  sought  it  the 
JTe^gh^r  Who  wa^  wUlmg  to  discuss  in  all  frieadship  the  problems 
which  win  always  arise  between  neighbors.  A.„»r.^«r> 

From  the  day  on  which  that  poUcy  was  announced  the  American 
reoubllcs  have  o-nsulied  with  each  other;  they  have  peacefully  set- 
tfS^  their  old  problems  and  disputes;  they  have  grown  closer  and 
SSer  t^  eSh  Jther.  until,  at  last  in  1938  at  Lima,  their  unity  and 

''*4^S?'^:'t5.'e"aiopted  a  declaration  that  the  New  World  proposed 
to  mlmt^n  Collectively  the  freedom  upon  which  its  strength  had 
b^n  buiU     I^wfa  the  culmination  of  the  good-neighbor  P<)»<^y-  \»?« 

?^f  of  what  was  said  by  that  I-^o^.f^^^^^'^^"."  .^'oLr^s  d  aw 
Alberdl.  -The  Americas  are  a  great  P°^^^^''^/y''^'^\,^}''^^^.:'  '^'** 
life  from  the  whole,  and  the  whole  draws  life  ''°°^  i^P%^  .,  .^e 
Through  the  acquisition  of  eight  naval  bases  in  .^^^y^"!*^  °[,^^! 
British  Bnplre  lying  within  the  H>here  of  the  New  World  frorn^^ 
foundland  to  Guiana  we  have  increased  the  »^f^«^^.5f-*^N"  '^ 
of  the  great  Na^7  which  we  "ow  have  and  oft^egreaterNa^T^ 
bave  under  consuuction-    THese  bases  were  a«iulred  by  tae  um«ja 


States,  but  not  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  alone.  They 
were  acqtilred  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  unity  of  the  American  Reptibllcs  was  proven  to  the  world  when 
these  naval  bases  were  promptly  opened  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Other  republics  for  cooperative  use.  In  that  act  was  typltted  the 
good-neighbor  conception  of  hemispheric  defense  throtigh  coopera- 
tion by  and  for  all  of  us. 

American  radio  stations  will  play  their  part  in  the  new  unity 
which  has  been  bviilt  so  solidlv  between  the  American  nations  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years.  They  must  be  effective  inilrumcutb  lor  U^e 
honest  exchange  and  communication  of  Ideas.  They  must  never  be 
used  as  slationfi  lu  oUier  lands  are  used,  to  send  out  on  Uie  same 

day  one  false  story  to  one  country  and  a  different  false  story  to 
another. 

The   core  of  our  defense   is  the  faith  we  have   In  the   InstltutlonB 

we  defend     The  Americas  will  not  be  scared  or  threatened  into  the 

ways  the  dictators  want  us  to  follow. 

No  combination  of  dictator  countries  of  Etirope  and  Asia  will  halt 
us  in   the  path  we  see  aliead  for  oursf-lves  and  for  din^oracy 

No  combination  of  dictator  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  stop 

the  help  we  are  giving  to  almost  the  last  free  people  fiyhttng  to  hold 

them  at  bay 

Our  course  Is  clear.  Our  decision  Is  made.  We  will  continue  to 
pile  up  our  defense  and  our  armaments.  We  will  continue  to  help 
those  who  resist  aggression  and  who  now  hold  the  aggressors  far 
from  our  shores  Let  no  American  in  any  part  of  the  Americas 
question  the  possibility  of  danger  from  overseas  Why  should  we 
accept  assurances  that  we  are  immune?  Hhlory  records  that  not 
long  ago  these  same  assurances  were  given  to  the  people  of  Holland 
and  Belgium 

It  can  no  longer  be  disputed  that  forces  of  evil  which  are  bent 
on  conquest  of  the  world  will  destroy  whomever  and  whenever  they 
can  destroy.  We  have  learned  the  le.ssons  of  recent  years.  We  know 
now  that  If  we  seek  to  appease  them  by  withholding  aid  from  those 
who  stand  in  their  way  we  only  hasten  the  day  of  their  attack 
upon  us 

The  [people  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  all  the  Americas, 
reject  the  doctrine  of  appeasement  They  recognize  it  for  what  It 
is — «  major  weapon  of  the  aggressor  nations. 

I  speak  bluntly  I  8p>eak  the  love  the  American  people  have  for 
freedom  and  liberty  and  decency  and  humanity 

That  is  why  we  arm  Because.  I  repeat,  this  Nation  wants  to 
keep  war  away  from  these  two  continents.  Because  we.  all  of  us, 
are  determined  to  do  everything  pob.slble  to  maintain  peace  on 
this  hemisphere.  Because  great  strength  of  arms  is  the  practical 
way  of  fulfilling  oui  hopes  for  peace  and  for  staying  out  of  this  war 
or  any  other  war.  Becatise  we  are  determined  to  muster  all  otu- 
strength  so  that  wc  may  remain  free. 

The  men  and  women  of  Britain  have  shown  how  free  people 
defend  what  they  know  to  be  right.  Their  heroic  defense  will  be 
recorded  for  all  time.  It  will  be  perpetual  proof  that  democracy, 
when  put  to  the  test,  can  show  the  stuff  of  which  It  Is  made. 

I  well  recall  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  three  great  capital 
cities  in  South  America,  the  vast  throngs  which  came  to  express 
b>-  their  cheers  their  friendship  for  the  United  States.  I  especially 
remember  that  above  all  the  cheers  I  heard  one  constant  cry  again 
and  again;  one  shout  alwve  all  others:  •'Viva  la  democracla" — 
"Long  live  democracy." 

Those  three  stirring  words  cry  out  the  abiding  conviction  of 
people  in  all  the  democracies  that  freedom  shall  rule  In  the  land. 

As  I  salute  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  In  the  western  world  I 
echo  that  greeting  from  oiir  good  neigh borb  of  the  Americas:  "Viva 
la  democracU" — "Long  live  democracy." 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

W,1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHLTl  CAPPER.  OF  KANSAS 

Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  October  10.  1940.  as  a  part  of  the  defend 

America  first  program.  ^  ♦     k 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  strong  for  national  defense,  both  military  and  "^ono^^- 
rfJenJ^  Malnst  attack  from  enemies  without,  defense  against  col- 
ffnscTrom  s^ctural  weaknesses  within.  I  want  to  give  iny  «up. 
iTon  to  the  President  In  this  emer^ncy  Just  as  much  as  I  POf-lhly 
can   but    not   to   the  extent   of   going   Into   Old  World  politic   and 

"^-Sr^TnilTstatea.  In  the  world  a.  It  l-^^y^-^i^^^'f^Si; 
equipped  and  weU-tralned  army,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  au  lorom 
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which   incidentally.  I  think  should  be  an  &lr  army  of  Itself,  not 
Oerely  atxxillarv  to  the  land  and  naval  force*. 

But  I  want  thi«(  udequste  national  d^fenae  a«  an  Insurance  against 
war— not  an  assurance  to  some  European  power  that  we  are  going 
to  mtenrene  In  Europe's  war.  I  am  more  strongly  convinced  than 
«Ter  before  that  we  must  stay  out  of  foreign  wars,  so  far  as  actual 
particip*tlon  with  our  armed  forces  Is  concerned.  I  notice  that 
according  to  the  latest  Oallup  poll  85  percent  of  the  American 
people  take  the  same  view 

It  h.-u  been  decided  thst  the  United  States  shall  prepare  ad«- 
quAteiv  to  defend  not  merely  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
but  'he  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Including  Canada. 

B'^ii.g  a  realist.  I  appreciate  that  this  commltnient  (1)  to  defend 
Scuth  America.  (2)  to  defend  Canada,  point  to  the  pca>lblllty  that 
we  may  come  Into  conflict  with  one  or  more  E^iropean  nations. 
And  I  would  prepare  for  that  as  an  eventuality— but  I  am  strongly 
oppcaed  to  seeking  that  eventuality  by  Intervening  In  ETuropean 
«ar« 

Cur  national-defense  program  has  my  hearty  support.  When  we 
have  completed  our  preparedness,  if  we  do  that  wisely  and  well  and 
completely — and  I  believe  we  will  -  Mr  Hitler  oi-  any  other  European 
d'ctaror  will  healtate  a  long  time  before  attempting  to  attack  the 
United  States 

But  there  Is  another  question  involved  to  which  the  final  answer 
bas  not  been  given — at  least,  I  hope  no  se-jret  commitments  have 
been    given    on   this  point. 
Thai   question    Is — 

D.>€s  our  own  national  defense  include  the  defense  of  Britain. 
V  1th  the  logical  sequence  that  It  also  Includes  retaking  continental 
Euroj>e    from   Germany? 

Mv  own  answer  to  that  Is  'no."  I  want  to  state  right  now  that 
I  do  not  believe  It  is  advLsalile  I  do  no^  believe  It  Is  even  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  straighten  nut  und  ll.en  keep  straight  the 
boundary  lines  of  Europe. 

I  realize  there  are  thcte  In  this  Arierlca  of  ours  who  feel  other- 
wise about  It  There  a'e  some,  and  there  are  those  In  hlRh  places, 
who  are  con'.tnced  we  have  a  "rent .ezvous  with  destiny,"  to  quote 
from  a  Presidential  mes^ge  to  Co  igress  Tliey  think  we  should 
b!Tak  in  over  there  and  fix  things  (or  the  quarreling  nations  of 
Europe  With  that  school  of  thought.  I  cannot  agree  E>own  that 
r.iad  lie  militarism.  Imperialism,  the  end  of  democracy  In  the 
United  States,  the  blighting  of  the  last  hope  of  democracy  any- 
where In  the  world. 

This  urge  to  help  run  Europe,  and  the  world.  Is  not  new  In  our 
national  life  WasMnsjton  had  to  fl-'ht  It  during  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution;  thousands  of  enthusiasts,  seme  of  them  starry- 
eyed  some  not  so  starry  in  thel.  gazing,  thought  we  ought  to  go  to 
the   aid  of   Prance 

Succeeding  PTe«ident;<  had  to  meet  It.  when  the  Anglophiles  In 
the  United  States  In.-^loted  »e  had  a  duty,  in  self-defense,  to  help 
England   crush    Napoleon 

Our  forefathers  were  made  of  sterner  and.  I  think,  wLser  stuff 
than  .'■cme  of  their  descendants  They  stood  out  against  the 
demand   that    w"   h-^'p    s'op    Napoleon 

A  hundred  years  passed,  and  .igaln  came  the  cry  from  our  indus- 
trial, financial,  and  intelloctua'  leaders  that  we  Intervene  In  Europe. 
That  tune  it  was  to  stop  W:lhjlm  and  his  Huns  We  yielded  to  that 
cry  and  sent  an  American  E.\pedltionary  Force  to  Eurofje,  won  the 
World  War.  and  the  resultant  peace  terms  made  the  present  war 
Inevitable 

We  all  know  now  that  our  Intervention  In  1917  did  not  save  de- 
nioiracy  In  Europe;  it  did  not  end  all  wars  It  came  close  to  ending 
democracy  in  Europe;   it  helped  breed  this  present  horrible  war. 

This  time  only  two  tUcade^.  not  a  century,  elapsed  until  we 
again  are  urjjed  to  intrrvene  in  Europe — this  time  to  save  democ- 
racy and  also  civlhzatlin 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  show  the  wisdom  of  early 
American  leadership  and  keep  ourselves  out  of  this  greatest  of  all 
uars  or  whether  we  are  to  eimilate  the  example  of  1917  and  enter 
um^n  a  career  of  milltHrl'tn  .nnd  imperialism 

I  know  how  I  feel  about  It  I  say  the  le.^sona  of  history,  the  In- 
stinct of  self-preservat'rn.  the  knowledge  that  such  an  expedition 
Into  Etirop»e  would  "ilmost  certainly  end  our  American  democracy 
and  ijive  us  a  dictatorial  form  of  government  which  we  could  not 
get  rd  of  between  the  succession  of  European  wars  in  which  we 
Inevitably  would  be  Involved  All  these  tell  me  that  we  ought  not 
to  intervene  In  this  or  anv  other  European  war. 
Defend  the  United  S'ates;  yes 
D-f^nd  Canada    if  that  point  comes:  yes 

Defend    the    Western    Hemisphere    against    aggression   from    any 
other  part  of  the  wor'.d:  yes 
Bvit   intervene   in  Ei.:rcpe:   no. 

I'  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  indeed,  to  go  to  war  to  defend  the 
British  Isles  I  say  lliis  d.^pite  mv  great  admiration  for  the 
En»;lish  p>eople  and  th?lr  valorous  fighting  spirit,  despite  my  creat 
sympathy  for  them  in  their  terrible  plight  I  say  it  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  I  .n  common  with  every  normal  American,  detest  and 
hate  Hitler  and  his  works. 

I  say  to  you  that  our  entry  Into  the  European  conflict  would 
take  us  sooner  or  later  into  a  total  European  war  on  all  fronts. 
We  did  that  two  decades  or  so  ago.  with  Russia  and  France  as  well 
as  England  for  Allies  Where  would  we  a-trd  up  this  time?  I 
don  t  know.     Do  you?     I  don't  believe  anyone  knows. 

My  frlenda.  the  way  to  save  democracy,  to  preserve  a  Christian 
civilization,  is  to  save  it  right  here  at  home.  Charity  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  begins  at  home  Nearly  everything  worth  while  In 
bvunaa  history  begins  right  at  home. 


Anyone  not  blinded  by  the  hysteria  of  fear  or  the  even  mere  fatal 
hysteria  of  world-power  px3lltlcs  knows  that  the  first  casualty  in  a 
major  war  would  be  our  own  democracy  Modern  war.  which  Is 
total  war.  cannot  t)e  fought  successfully  under  democratic  controls, 

Jiist  take  a  look  at  where  we  are  today,  only  preparing  for  war. 
We  have  surrendered  or  have  had  taken  away  from  us  much  cf  our 
democratic  form  of  government  We  see  the  Executive  evading  the 
law.  adopting  varlou.s  .subterfuges  to  get  things  done  without  con- 
sulting Congress.  We  have  conscription  of  manpower  for  the  Army; 
Congress  has  empowered  the  President  to  take  over  Industrial  plants. 
We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  $36,000.000  000  armament  pro- 
gram; we  are  embarking  upon  a  "spend-lcnd"'  that  covers  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  will  spread  to  Europe  in  all  probability. 
All  this  before  going  to  war — and.  In  .spite  of  Washington  fatalism, 
I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  United  States  actually  Is  waging 
war  at  the  present  time. 

My  friends.  I  do  not  see  how  we  In  the  United  States  can  hope  to 
remedy  the  evil.s  that  have  been  accumulating  In  Europe  over  2  CXX) 
years  of  power  politics  aiid  political  blunders,  pyramided  generation 
after  generation.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  Prance  under  the  heel  of 
Hitler.  It  is  tragic,  Britain  fighting  so  bravely  and  doggedly  against 
odds  But  we  in  the  United  States  cannot  solve  the  accumulated 
Ills  of  Europe,  no  matter  how  gloriously  we  might  try. 

We  can,  and  shoukl.  learn  some  lessens  from  this  European  war. 
Not  armies,  nor  Maglnot  lines,  nor  wealth,  nor  even  modern  arms 
and  equipment  alone  can  make  a  nation  Impregnable.  An  ex- 
panding, dynamic  Germany,  with  all  energies  bent  In  one  direc- 
tion, has  smashed  nations  stronger  in  wealth,  resources,  man- 
power— but  whose  manpower,  wealth,  and  resotirces  were  not  en- 
gaged In  producing  real  wealth,  but  trying  to  divide  what  had  been 
produced  In  the  past.  In  that  there  is.  I  think,  a  lesson  for  the 
Unittd  States,  if  we  will  taut  take  heed.  We  must  have  nationul 
unity  In  a  proeram  to  build,  to  create,  to  go  ahead  and  make  our 
own  way — not  depend  upon  Government  to  divide  among  us  the 
things  already  made. 

My  friends,  there  Is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  an  unpleasant  fact. 

We  have  got  to  rebuild  America — but  It  will  have  to  be  done  w^lthln 
AmerlcT  itself,  as  I  see  it  Our  Nation  crashed,  economically, 
partly  because  we  went  outside  our  sphere  In  the  first  World  War. 
We  have  been  going  through  7  years  of  hospitalization  following 
the  crash.  That  hospitalization  period  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  An<erlcan  attitude,  state  of  mind,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
Too  many  leaners  have  been  developed;  too  many  who  want  to 
"let  George  do  It";  too  many  who  are  coming  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment owes  them  a  living. 

I  say  America  must  rebuild  herself,  spiritually,  mcrallv.  as  well 
as  materially.  We  can  do  it.  There  are  signs  of  awakening  all 
over  the  land 

But  we  cannot  rebuild  the  American  spirit,  the  American  Inde- 
jjcndence  of  thoiight  and  action,  the  American  way  of  doing  instead 
of  Just  bring,  by  engaging  in  a  European  war. 

I  can  endorse  a  program  along  these  lines.  I  might  say.  as  a  starter, 
for  the  reviving  of  America: 

First.  Stay  out  of  foreign  overseas  wars,  including  a  war  to  defend 
the  British  Isles,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate,  but  I  am  one 
Senator  who  will  not  vote  to  send  American  boys  across  the  seas  to 
fight  and  die  in  foreign  wars 

Second.  Build  up  an  adequate  national  defense — an  adequate 
hemisphere  defen.-ie — and  make  the  neces,sary  sacrifices  to  pay  for 
that  defense.  We  must  substitute  "I'll  do  my  part"  for  "Let  George 
do  It"  If  America  Is  to  be  strong;  If  America,  as  we  have  known 
America,  is  to  survive. 

Third.  Build  up  an  Industrial  and  agricultural  economy,  in  bal- 
ance, that  will  put  all  of  us  to  work  making  or  serving— not  taking 

without  sacrificing  education,  humanitarian  progress,  or  the  finer 
things  of  life 

Fourth.  Utilize  our  idle  manpower,  our  idle  capital,  our  still  un- 
used natural  resources  to  build  national  defense,  to  utilize  our 
resources,  to  restore,  rehabilitate,  conserve  our  human  resources,  and 
preserve  democracy. 

That  would  be  a  program  worth  while.  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
But  I  tell  you  we  cannot  do  it  by  engaging  In  other  people's  foreign 
wars:  nor  can  we  do  It  without  getting  our  thinking  out  of  the 
reverse  spiral  in  which  It   has  been  working  for  several  years  past 

To  effectuate  that  program  probably  will  take  a  crusade.  I  dedi- 
cate myself  to  that  crusade— and  so.  I  believe,  will  all  good  Ameri- 


cans. 


The  Late  Governor  Horner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18), 1940 


TRIBUTE  BY   HON.  JAMES  M    SLATTERY,  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ia  the  RscoRS  the  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
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from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Slatter y  1  over  radio  station  WENR.  Chi- 
cago, on  Monday.  October  7.  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Governor  Horner,  of  Dlinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  hour  of  sadness  for  the  people  of  Illinois,  there  Is  no 
place  for  political  discussion. 

The  arrnj-.Kenicnta  for  this  address  were  made  by  the  sponsor- 
ing committee  several  weeks  ago:  but  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  not 
as  a  candidate  for  public  office,  but  as  a  friend  who  would  pay 
tribute  to  the  finest  man  he  has  ever  known. 

And  so  very  humbly  1  shall  try  to  speak  what  Is  In  my  heart, 
and  what  I  believe  Is  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this  State. 
as  we  contemplate  the  pa.'sing  of  the  leader,  the  servant,  and  the 
friend  of  Illinois,  Gov  Henry  Horner. 

I  know  that  partisanship  sets  no  limit  on  the  mourning  for  this 
great  man.  and  that  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  regret  that 
we  shall  no  longer  enjoy  his  wise  counsel  and  his  vigorous  leader- 
ship. ,  .. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  since  the  days  of  our  youth 
have  a  deep  foi.s?  of  bereavement  which  men  seldom  feel  except 
when  death  strikes  into  their  very  homes  Yet  In  our  sorrow  we 
are  humbly  grateful  for  the  high  privilege  of  having  known  him. 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  learn.  In  some  small  part,  the  lesson  of 
a  life  scrupulously  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  an  Ideal. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Henry  Homer  when  we  were 
both  young  lawyers  In  Chicago,  even  before  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County  In  1914  Four  times  he  was 
reelected  to  that  office  hy  ever-Increasing  majorities,  until  It  be- 
came clear  that  he  might  have  held  the  place  for  life  had  he  not 
l)een  called  to  a  greater  service  to  the  State. 

And  If  Henry  Horner  had  left  behind  him  only  his  record  and 
reputation  as  Judge  of  that  court,  he  would  have  written  for  him- 
self an  epitaph  ol  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud  In  his 
years  In  that  office,  he  protected  the  rights  and  the  property  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  translated  into  action  the  wills  of  de- 
ceased testators  with  an  Integrity  of  purpo.se  and  a  faithfulness 
of  detail  that  made  the  name  Horner  synonymous  with  honor  in 
Cook  County  _^  .^  .  #  *k« 

Circumstances  called  Henry  Horner  to  Springfield  In  one  of  the 

darkest  hours  In  the  history  of  our  State.  Banks  were  closed, 
factories  were  idle,  farms  were  being  foreclosed  on  every  hand, 
merchants  were  facing  bankruptcy,  hundreds  of  thousatids  of  men^ 
women,  and  children  were  hungry  and  without  shelter  Henry 
Horner  held  It  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  Its  citi- 
zenry had  food  and  shelter  And  attacking  a  problem  of  relief 
so  cerlous  that  it  appalled  men  of  lesser  coumge.  Oovernor  Horner 
threw  his  uemendous  energies  Into  the  task,  rallied  the  morale  of 
the  people  and  led  Illinois  out  of  the  depression. 

He  saw  to  it  that  the  hungry  were  fed,  the  shivering  were  clothed, 
and  that  distressed  citizens  retained  the  roofs  over  their  heads^ 
He  kept  the  ...chools  open  He  rescued  the  State  from  the  threat  of 
disorder   and   rekindled   hope   in    the   breasts   of  seven   and   a  half 

""i^coulfdovote  an  hour  to  a  recital  of  ^»^ejnaterlal  accomplish- 
ments our  State  has  made  under  Governor  Horner-  the  abolition 
^f  m?  property  tax.  the  balancing  of  ^be  budget,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  the  exten.slon  of  the  school  funds,  the  building 
of  otS  gn  at  system  of  secondary  roads,  the  modernization  and 
?he  MiminlTstlon  of  our  charitable  institutions,  the  reduction  of 
public  utUityrates-and  stUl  It  would  not  be  the  story  of  Henry 

"°I^ve*"his"'m  °terial  achievements  was  his  contribution  to  the 
snSmial  CTowth  of  the  people  he  loved.  He  was  a  deep  student  of 
Abraham ^nofm  In  his  private  life  It  was  his  enduring  passion 
to  know  all  that  he  could  about  the  greatest  sen  of  nilnols.  To 
t^at  eiTd  he  assembled  probably  the  most  ,-°"^Pl^^«  5°"^,^"°"  e2 
bocks  abcut  Lincoln  ever  to  be  held  In  private  hands.  In  these 
vSS  hrspent  long  nlRhts  studying  the  les.sons  of  L»"^^ln  «  pln- 
FcSphy  absorbing  the  lessons  of  Lincoln's  Idealism.  And  nothing 
S  have  been  more  characteristic  of  Hem^-  «°^""  V'^"  J^g^^' 
■s  he  did  some  months  ago.  this  great  Lincoln  Library  to  the  State, 
^fang  bm  one  st"pula^on-tha^t  It  be  made  «jually  available  to 
the  most  profound  scholar  and  the  humblest  school  <^1?']^^.  ,.     ^„.  ^ 

In  DubUc  life  It  was  his  consuming  passion  to  make  the  philosophy 
and  Idealism  of  Lincoln  live  again  in  the  dally  rotitlne  of  govern- 
ment;  and  this,  too,  he  has  passed  on  to  the  people  ^^ 

He  Introduced  at  Springfield  a  Uncotalan  sense  of  reeponsiblllty 
In^vCTnmenTand  a  Llncolnlan  standard  of  honesty  In  admln- 
Srf?lon  He  restored  unity  In  a  SUte  which  J^J,  »>l*".;'\^^f^'/. 
divided  by  a  sectional  clash  between  urban  and  ^^^''"-St";*  "fJ^ 
ests  By  standing  forth  so  unmistakably  as  Governor  of  all  the 
Sople  Of  Illinois  he  healed  old  differences  and  taught  us  anew  the 
UiteVpendence  o*  the  American  farm  '^^^  the  American  city 

Throi^hout  his  career  he  practiced  a  Philpfofhy  V?!^„f  wf,  ^of 
the  least  of  our  cltlz*ns  was  entitled  to  the  best  efforts  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  that  no  Issue  was  great  enough  to  Justify  any  compro- 
mise  with  truth  or  honor.  „  .  ^     *w     „„„ 

In  all  the  history  of  this  State  there  is  no  parallel  /<>  ^heway 
the  people  of  down-State  Illinois  took  Henry  Homer  to  their  hearts^ 
He  ^  almort  a  stranger  to  them  when  In  "^'  tn"f  "  d  ^^  It 
came  amonr  them  campaigning  for  Governor  ^f"^"  J^i^^JJ^^Jl '^ 
was  a  hopeless  task,  that  he  had  no  career  m  S^^e  affaln.^  that 
down-State  w<  uld  be  hostUe  to  any  candidate  from  Chicago,  and 
that  he  would  face  an  Insurmountable  wall  of  prejudice  and  oppo- 
•lUon. 


Then  tlieae  people  met  Henry  Horner.  They  locked  Into  hla  ear- 
nest eyes;  they  responded  to  the  warmth  of  his  smile  and  voice;  they 
felt  the  firm  grip  of  hU  handclasp,  and  In  a  few  months  he  had  be- 
come as  popular  down-State  as  In  his  native  Cook  County.  It  was 
this  appeal  of  his  honesty  and  sincerity  that  won  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  of  aU  parties,  and  In  January  1833.  Henry  Horner 
was  Inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Illinois, 

In  his  inaugural  he  announced  simply  that  he  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  all  the  State,  and  he  soon  proved  that  he  meant  It.  In  ibm 
months  and  years  as  Ultnols  climbed  steadily  out  of  the  depression 
he  showed  such  concern  over  the  emaUest  problems  of  each  of  the 
i02  counties,  that  a  wave  of  public  affection  seldom  equaled  In  any 
SUte,  rose  around  him.  From  Galen*  to  Cairo  he  was  proclaimed 
by  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  faiths,  as  the  greatest  Governor  in 
our  history. 

And  when  his  most  crucial  test  came  In  the  1936  primary  strug- 
gle, the  loyally  of  down-State  Illinois  decided  the  issue  and  gave  to 
Henry  Horner  one  of  the  deepest  satisfactions  oT  his  entire  life. 
Before  the  Impelling  force  ol  his  record  and  his  personality,  barriers 
of  hate  and  intolerance  that  had  existed  In  Illinois  for  many  gen- 
erations crumbled  and  disappeared.  And  Henry  Horner  became  a 
symbol  of  a  new  day  of  tolerance  and  brotherhood  In  Illinois.  For 
that,  men  of  good  will  must  honor  him  alwajrs. 

Historians  of  the  future  will  measure  the  great  service  of  Henry 
Horner  to  Illinois.  I  am  not  a  historian.  Preachers  and  morallsU 
will  point  the  lesson  of  his  good  life  for  those  of  us  who  live  after 
him.    I  am  not  a  preacher. 

I  am  only  one  of  the  legion  of  friends  of  Henry  Homer  who  tonight 
are  deeply  grieved  at  his  passing.  That  he  Imposed  trust  in  me  Is  the 
greatest  honor  1  can  ever  receive. 

I  believe  tl  at  the  example  and  the  philosophy  of  Henry  Horner  In 
the  service  of  Illinois  will  live  on  In  the  public  life  of  all  those  It 
has  touched— spreading  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  tolerance  and 
devotion  to  the  common  good. 

I  believe  that  his  record  will  stand  as  a  challenge  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  the  future  Governors  of  Illinois,  from  whatever  party  or 
Whatever  section  of  the  State  they  may  come.  His  service  to  the 
people  has  not  ended  with  his  death,  I  do  not  know  what  monu- 
ments or  memorials  niav  be  erected  to  him,  but  I  know  he  has  built 
himself  a  monument  In  the  hearts  of  the  pecple  he  loved 

In  some  of  your  hearts  tonight  will  be  the  memory  of  noble  and 
eloquent  speeches  he  has  given,  of  State  papers  which,  coming  from 
hlB  pen,  were  In  reality  sermons  on  civic  duty.  Others  cf  you  will 
be  remembering  the  kindly  humor  which  eternally  blossomed  from 
his  contact  with  his  fellow  men  Still  others  will  be  thinking  of 
the  Bight  of  him  gathering  up  armies  of  small  children  and  leading 
them  Into  the  circus  when  It  came  to  town— his  whole  being  ema- 
nating vast  pleasure  In  the  happiness  of  his  little  guests. 

But  many  of  us  will  remember  him  best  In  those  moments  when 
h'  walked  in  the  dust  of  the  fn^eat  State  fair  at  Springfield,  mingling 
With  the  people  of  the  whole  State— aU  thoughts  of  politics,  of 
partisanship  completely  gene  from  his  mind — nothing  In  his  eye  and 
heart  but  a  limitless  and  profound  pride  In  the  fruits  of  Illinois 
labor  I  know  that  in  these  days  at  the  State  fair,  whose  progress 
he  fostered  so  notably,  he  was  happiest,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the 
harvests,  the  proudest  products  of  his  commonwealth,  forgetting  the 
weight  of  government  for  one  blissful  week  in  the  year,  moving 
among  the  people  as  one  of  them. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  men  In  American  life  of  whom  It 
could  be  said  that  they  actually  and  Instinctively  loved  a  State  as  a 
father  loves  a  son  But  there  are  thousands  of  you  tonight  who, 
like  myself,  personally  know  this  to  be  literally  true  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Horner  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  are  sad  tonight  because  Henry  Horner 
has  died:  but  they  are  wiser,  kindlier,  and  happier  becatiae  he  ha» 
lived  among  us. 

Notification  Ceremonies  for  Hon.  James  M.  Mead, 

of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JACKSCW 

Mr  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by 
Hon  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  notiflcation  ceremonies  of  Senator  M»a».  at 
Buffalo  N  Y.,  Hotel  La  Payette,  on  October  5.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  tt)  h» 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  lust  read  an  article  in  Look  magazine  in  ^^f-"*  1''^ 
LaLdon  glvi  his  estimate  of  the  campaign.    He  sUr..  w.^  «.*  -mtw 


#^ 
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tence     -Wendell  Willkle  stands  today  where  I  stood  In  1938  "     He    ; 
thculfl  have  added  that  Wir.Jcle  ts  also  heed'^d  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr    WlUKJes  Ineptitude?  and  confusion,  his  habit  of  •'mlssp<»a«-    | 
IHB  ■  himself  and  cf  netting  him«<*-lf   •misunderstood  '  are  very  emhar-    , 
railnK  to  m-      I  h.sve  been  accredited  with  an  involuntary  respon- 
sibility for  Mr   Wlllklfs  rise  In  the  world     In  a  bcok  by  Mr    wiUKie 
about  Mr   Willkie  ar.d  entitled  -nil*  U  Wendell  Willkle"  the  fore- 
word states    "Wir.kies  public  reputation  as  a  .-speaker  probably  dates 
from    his   famous   debate   with    Robert   H    Jark.-^n    at   Town    Hall. 
Kew  York    in  January   1938  '     With  characteristic  modesty  It  Is  as- 
•erted  that  I  was  utterly  outclassed  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  t>e 
that  Mr    Wlllkie  became  a  statesman  that  right      Here  In  my  own 
community  you  know  that  at  least  50  lawyers  have  given  ""«  good 
clean   dereat.-      It   Is  a  pity  that   thcae  opponents  of   mine   d.d   not 
Tf\U7JP  that  high-powered  publicity  experts  could  have  made  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  them      However,  since  no  other  Democrat   in 
history  has  been  able  to  do  as  gtxxl  a  Job  of  disrupting  the  Repud- 
licun  Party  as  this  ex-Democrat  is  doing,  we  may  now  be  accused  01 
rlantmR  him  on  the  Republicans  to  do  an  "insUle  Job"  on  their  party. 
W.-  mav  conced»-  Mr   WiUkle  «  i?reatne.sa  a.«  a  debater     He  does  not 
nrrd  the  Presidc»nt  as  an  advers<iry     He  furnishes  his  own  oppcslMon. 
Be  ha*  been  on  both  sides  of  every  issue  that  has  been  discus«od. 

This  irave  time  is  not  a  moment  when  the  American  people  will 
choose  one  aa  Prwldent  because  he  Is  nimble  in  debate  or  quick  in 
repartee  or  ready  with  wisecracks  that  produce  laughter  on  stunt 
rad'o  programs  or  In  platform  contests. 

Th?  great  majority  of  American  citizens  are  not  extreme  partisans. 
but  before  they  make  up  their  minds  how  to  vote  they  really  want  to 
know  what  each  candidate  stands  for 

Half  of  their  task  this  vear  Is  ea.sy  They  know  and  have  many 
times  approved  the  principles  of  President  Roosevelt  They  have 
iK'^-n  him  under  Are  and  know  that  his  principles  and  convictions 
arc  embodied  in  his  career  and  character.  They  are  confident  on 
the  one  pcmt  on  which  they  are  concerned— that  he  would  continue 
to  be  the  same  kind  of  President  in  the  future  that  he  has  t>een  in 
the  past 

The  other  part  of  their  task  is  difficult,  becaufp  they  ire  confronted 
with  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  who  can  cnly  be  made 
acci  ptablc  :f  his  future  would  be  very  different  from  his  past  Hence 
the  nrst  strategy  of  the  Wlllkie  campaign  wa.=i  to  a;et  him  out  of  New 
York  and  to  draw  a  mantle  of  silence  over  his  political  and  financial 
background  in  New  Y.irk  The  country  has  never  seen  him  under 
the  previures  and  difficulties  of  any  high  public  office,  his  whole 
backkjround  cf  experience  t>eing  In  holding -company  finance.  The 
cnly  public  projecus  on  which  the  country  hik«  seen  him  function 
were  his  campaign  against  the  policy  of  the  Rooeevclt  administra- 
tion to  reguiau  private  utility  holding  companies  and  to  devtlop 
public  power  resources  and  the  Inept  conduct  of  his  present  political 
camp-iiKn  for  the  Pre*idencv  A  ijrent  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
•ent  him  to  the  public  as  a  businessman  who  knows  production.  The 
only  experience  in  business  that  ne  ha**  ^hown  is  'hat  of  an  attorney 
and  an  executive  of  a  holding  company  A  holding  company  pro- 
duces nothing  except  stock  cert  I  flea  fee.  and  the  country  has  suffered 
from  the  overproduction  c.i  them  The  quality  of  Mr  WUlkie's  fore- 
sght  for  ihs  public  interest  was  shown  by  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
construction  and  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  Val'.ey  Authority  Now 
we  learn  from  the  real  production  of  men  on  the  NaMonal  Defense 
CoU!icil  that  the  defense  of  America  requires  the  Immediate  expan- 
sion of  the  Tenn»s^ee  Valley  system 

That  .oame  contrast  between  known  and  unknown  factors  Is  pres- 
ent m  the  case  of  the  nominees  for  Senator  Of  the  Republican 
candidate  we  know  very  little  except  his  pnipaganda  power  through 
the  great  concerns  whc*«e  advertising  contracts  he  handles  He 
eiiteretl  Congress  promising  to  repeal  a  law  a  day.  and  most  of  us 
v.shed  him  weM  In  the  enterprise.  I  have  not  di'^covered  a  sini?le 
law  that  he  has  gotten  repealed  In  contrast.  Buffalo  has  witnessed 
the  steps  by  which  honest  and  faithful  putllc  service,  a  sincere 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  people,  arid  the  highest  kind 
cf  character  have  advanced  Jim  Mil\o  from  ea<'h  public  responsibil- 
ity to  a  higher  one  1  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  his  career  does 
n't  rest  on  urifulfllled  promises  Confidence  In  him  as  a  true  friend 
of  President  Roosevelt  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  administration, 
and  confidence  In  his  own  character  and  Inte'^rlty  and  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare  assure  an  easy  victory  In  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign for  our  friend  and  nominee.  Jim  Mkao, 

In  the  face  of  easy  victory  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  organlMitlon  Is  opening  a  blltzltrleg  backed  by  the 
mivit  extravagant  use  of  money  ever  witnessed  In  a  political  cam- 
p»i:j;n  The  public  Is  to  be  bombed  with  billboard  advertising,  radio 
broadcasting,  magazine  propaganda  and  a  rain  of  pamphlets  Two 
anonvmous  men  hire  a  full  page  in  the  New  York  Times  to  announce 
that  they  are  for  Mr  Wlllkie  and  that  their  business  Is  not  politics, 
hut  they  dont  dare  reveal  their  names  or  the  business  that  they 
are  up  to  These  managers  who  wear  the  ma>k  of  anonymity  seek 
to  stampede  the  American  election  In  the  same  manner  that  packed 
^  queries  and  the  same  publicity  devices  stampc>ded  the  Philadelphia 
convention. 

I  do  not  fear  this  campaign,  I  welcome  it.  but  I  want  the  Demo- 
crats to  recognize  it  The  American  people  know  that  the  men  who 
put  up  vast  funds  to  swing  elections  are  not  [rivers  of  gifts  but  are 
making  investmenta  which  they  expect  to  be  paid  by  amendments 
to  the  Latxjr  Act.  by  privileges  in  tax  acts,  and  by  one  or  another 
form  of  special  favor  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  people  will 
look  upon  this  vast  expenditure  with  suspicion  They  have  already 
convinced  the  worklngman  that  if  men  with  vast  sums  of  money 
to  6pend  want  WLUkle  ao  ttrndly.  WUlkie  ha*  nothing  to  offer  to  tlia 
av«rag«  maa. 


of 


The  very  regrettable  hostility  which  Is  being  manifested  In  g-OTjps 
...  work.ng  people  toward  the  Republican  cardidate  results  frnm 
the  deep  resentment  over  two  thlnfrs.  First,  the  resentment  c  f  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  that  he  must  descend  to  talk 
to  working  people,  that  he  must  cuss  and  s*ear  to  make  them  think 


him  a  'regular  fellow. 


that  he  must  picture  himself  as  a  "tough 
guy  to  win  their  esteem  It  has  been  nctrd  and  '"""^^ff,;^^"^^^: 
out  the  country  that  only  when  he  talked  to  workmen  did  he  find 
profanltv  and  vulgarity  in  order  Americans  are  '"s^'^^^VJ^  I.'^'k" 
ta  recognize  this  as  a  common  form  cf  snobbery,  Mr,  Wlllkie  has 
been  "talking  down"  to  his  fellow  Americans,  and  they  resent  it. 
Those  who  dsicend,  as  he  does,  fail  to  understand  the  fundamental 
a.splratlons  for  the  good  life  and  for  wholesome  things  that  charac- 
terize American  workmen.  Thev  need  no  outside  assistance  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  their  own  work.  And  for  a  President  they  want 
a  President. 

Tlie  .'itcond  cause  of  this  deep  resentment  is  the  candidates  sneers 
at  President  Roosevelt's  education,  sneers  at  his  fine  command  of 
the  English  language,  and  sneers  because  the  President  is  a  member 
cf  a  distinguished  American  family— and  one.  incidentally,  which 
has  won  its  dtst:ncM<  n  in  the  fle:d  of  public  service  in  both  pclltlcal 
parties.  These  people,  who  Instinctively  feel  President  Roofevelfs 
warmth  cf  the  heart  and  clear  perception  cf  their  needs,  resent 
these  things  so  deeply  that  Wendell  Wlllkie  has  lost  any  tppor- 
tunity  he  ever  had  to  create  anything  like  unity  amcn;^  the  Ameri- 
can people  A  man  must  be  .suffering  from  psychopathic  delu.^lcns 
of  grandeur  who  pledges  to  create  unity  among  the  Amrrlran  people 
when  he  cannot  even  achieve  unity  between  him.«elf  and  his  running 
mate,  or  between  h'.m.self  and  his  campaign  manager,  or  between 
hlmeelf  and  the  R<»pub!lcan  Memt>ers  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Senate 

The  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt  generates  mere  heat  than 
light  It  leaves  us  d  uk  as  to  Its  real  policy.  What  does  Mr, 
Wlllkie  mean  when  he  promises  to  repeal  "these  p?rnlclr,us  lawr/'? 
He  falls  utterly  to  specify  What  di  y  m  make  of  his  sneering  and 
cynical  references  to  "candy-stick  government"?  That  wl.secrack 
had  Icng  been  tossing  arcund  Wall  Street  It  was  used  there  to 
cxpre>-s  their  contempt  for  the  entire  system  of  relief  of  destitution — 
the  W  P  A  and  the  P  W  A,  and  the  National  Youth  Ad:ninl.-tra- 
tlon  and  th"  C.  C  C,  camps.  unemploym?nt  Insurance,  cld-age 
t)enefl's,  deposit  in.^urance,  and  heme  owners'  loans.  And  they 
used  It  to  express  their  cppcs.tion  to  the  Governments  efforts  to 
bring  cheap  power  to  t!ie  people 

If  Mr  WUlkle  did  rot  mean  th!s  by  thLs  sneering  reference  to 
"candy-stick  government."  what  did  he  mean.  He  either  meant 
these  things  or  it  was  a  wisecrack  which  made  no  sense  at  all. 

And  yet  after  holdln;  out  the  terms  to  those  who  are  paying  for 
his  advertising  that  he  would  repeal  "pernicious  laws"  and  end 
"candy-stick  government."  Mr  Willkie  has  one  by  one  endorsed 
each  and  every  law  of  the  New  Deal  before  seme  group  which  he 
thought  would  be  interested. 

Straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  one  day  in  Washing- 
ton a  straw  was  tossed  into  the  air.  The  Conscription  Act  was  about 
to  be  adopted  with  the  support  of  Mr,  WUlkle,  and  the  young  man- 
hood cf  the  country  summoned  to  the  colors.  It  was  proposed  that 
Industries  and  plants  which  refused  to  produce  goods  upon  reascn- 
'  able  terms  to  support  these  txiys  In  their  defense  of  America  might 
!  also  be  conscripted.  Instantly  Mr.  WiUkle  sprang  to  cppcsltiou 
against  conscription  cf  wealth,  against  putting  the  dollar  on  an 
equality  with  the  men.  He  issued  a  long  written  statement  and 
several  oral  pre«*  conference  statements  denouncing  the  proposal. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  nothing  during  the  campaign  aroused 
him  as  d  d  this  propoeal 

The  American  people  knew  then  that  Mr,  Wlllkie  stood  for  wealth 
as  at!a:nst  men  The  taking  of  property  for  public  u.^e  was  a 
power  which  every  one  cf  Mr.  Willkie's  power  companies  had  lon^j 
been  exercising  The  power  company  can  take  the  farmers  corn 
field,  or  his  meadow,  or  pasture,  or  wood  lot.  It  can  trim  his  shade 
trees  and  take  any  other  property  necessary  to  give  it  right-of-way. 
That  power  of  eminent  domain  was  given  to  the  power  companies 
so  that  selfish  persons  cannot  held  them  up  and  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  power  systems. 

But  that  same  protection  needed  by  the  power  companies  Mr. 
Wlllkie  was  not  willing  to  give  to  his  Government, 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  political  effect  of  his  sincere  and 
candid  defense  of  wealth  against  conscription  began  to  be  felt,  he 
issued  a  statement  that  he  had  been  "misunderstood  "  He  has 
never  seen  fit  to  explain  what  meaning  .should  be  given  to  his 
written  statement  If  the  public  did  not  understand  It  aright. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  this  hour  the  Nation  is  confronted  by 
great  Issues.  It  needs  a  President  who  sees  our  society  steadily 
and  sees  It  as  a  whole  It  is  no  hour  for  experimental  leadership, 
no  hour  for  a  confused  btislnessman  to  try  suddenly  to  learn  how 
to  lead  the  forces  of  public  welfare  which  he  has  long  schooled 
himself  to  oppose  Na"lon  after  nation  has  fallen  and  other  nations 
are  threatened.  This  Nation  wants  the  kind  cf  <x)urage  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  showed  when  he  txildly  projected  our  defenses  to 
naval  and  air  bases  500  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic  so  that  any 
aggressor  would  have  to  cross  the  threshold  of  our  defense  long 
Ijefore  he  reached  our  shores. 

President  Roosevelt  has  that  quality  of  leadership  which  Wash- 
ington had  and  Lincoln  had  The  quality  that  held  men  to  the 
struggle  for  ideals,  for  great  truths,  not  merely  while  the  going  was 
easy  but  also  when  the  going  was  totigh  Tlie  masses  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  trust  President  Roosevelt  as  they  trust  uoUnug 
eUe  aud  no  oxte  else. 
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That  Is  why  In  thLs  great  referendum  which  we  as  one  of  the 
few  free  peoples  left  In  the  world  are  at>out  to  hold,  the  choice  of 
leadership  for  the  next  4  years  will  be  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  Willkie's  I*osition  on  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SEXATK  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  14  degislatii'e  day  of  Wednesday.  September 
I  18). 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    ROBERT  F.  WAGNER.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which  was  i-ssued 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner!  with  reference 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Wendell  Wlllkie  a  few  days  ago  with  reference  to  that  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statennent  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  a  radio  Interview  over  an  NBC  network,  reprinted  in  yester- 
dav's  Washinptoii  Star,  Mr.  Wendell  Wlllkie  made  the  statement 
that  "those  who  are  now  paying  in  on  their  social  security  will 
never  get  the  principal  of  the  social  security  when  they  need  it  In 
their  old  age  unless  this  administration  Is  removed  from  power." 

This  .statement  by  the  Republican  candidate  In  1940  Is  on  a  par 
with  Herbert  Hoovers  frantic  warnings  in  1932  that  "grass  would 
grow  m  the  cltv  streets"  If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  It'  Is  on  a  par  with  the  false  pay-envelope  propaganda 
against  the  S^>clal  Security  Act  encouraged  by  the  Republican  high 
command  in  1936  in  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  defeat  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  reelection.  This  latest  Republican  effort  to  under- 
mine the  people's  faith  In  their  own  Government  is  born  of  the 
fame  desperation  and  the  same  certainty  of  defeat  Its  perpetra- 
tors will  suffer  the  same  fate  at  the  ballot  box  in  November  , 

The  Ijest  answer  to  Mr  Willkie's  counsel  of  defeatism  and  de.«palr  ' 
ccmes  from  the  quarter  of  a  million  workers  who  have  already  re- 
ceived benefit  awards  from  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
system  In  the  9  months  since  benefit  payments  began.  By  the  end 
of  1940  regular  old-age-pension  payments  up  to  $85  per  month  will 
be  going  out  to  the  families  of  qualified  beneficiaries  at  the  rate  of 
abcut  $100  000.000  a  vear  At  that  time — only  2  month.s  hence — 
there  will  be  more  than  half  a  million  such  beneficiaries  who  can 
answer  Mr  Willkie  with  monthly  checks— the  pla.n  and  Irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  value  of  their  Investments  In  the  social-security 

svstem,  _,         ,,    ^. 

'To  date  over  $3,000,000  000  have  been  paid  out  under  all  the 
beueflt  programs  ^nau^urated  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  What 
responsible  person  agrees  with  Mr.  Wlllkie  that  these  benefits  will 
be  abandoned  unless  he  Is  elected  President  of  the  United  States? 
H's  claim  of  a  "corner"  on  social  gains  comes  with  bad  grace  from 
one  whose  sympathetic  interest  in  social  security  dates  only  from 
hi3  nomination   for  the  P.-esldency. 

The  old-ape-msurance  benefits,  steadily  Increasing  over  the  years 
In  number  and  total  amount,  represent  a  backlog  of  security  for 
the  aged  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government,  The  bene- 
fits are  financed  by  the  contributions  of  employers  and  employees, 
paid  into  a  i-peclal  trust  fund  established  by  Congress  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  on  the  advice  of  the  best  experts  In  the 
countrv.  Until  Mr,  Wlllkie  came  upon  the  scene,  no  American 
claim liig  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  feUow  citizens  has  qfies- 
tloned  the  soundness  of  this  fund.  Its  reserves,  like  those  of 
every  other  substantial  Insurance  system  under  public  or  private 
auspices,  like  the  funds  of  universities,  charitable  Institutions  and 
foundations,  are  Invested  In  United  SUtes  Government  bonds,  for 
the  reason  that  such  bonds,  to  use  Mr.  Willkie's  own  characteriza- 
tion In  his  Los  Angeles  sj^eech.  are  •'rlskless' 

Evidently  when  Mr,  WUlkle  was  speaking  In  the  West  he  did 
not  entertain  his  pre.sent  misgivings  about  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States  Government  The  fact  Is  that  everyone  but  Mr, 
Willkie  regards  United  States  bonds  as  the  safest  investment  in 
the  world  Over  $14  000.000.000  are  invested  by  America's  private 
barks  today  In  Government  bonds — more  than  twice  the  Invest- 
ment   to    be    reached    by    the   old-age   reserve    account   at   Its   peak 

in  1955  ^^  ,      .». 

Investors  do  not  share  Mr.  WUlkie's  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  since  President  Roosevelt  took  office. 
The  average  Interest  rate  on  United  States  Government  bonds 
has  declined  from  about  Si^  percent  to  2i,  percent  since  1933,  a 
decline  in  carrvlng  charges  which  has  largely  offset  the  Increase 
In  the  principal  of  the  national  debt.  The  same  United  States 
Government  bonds  that  reached  a  low  of  82  In  1932  were  selling 
for  111  In  September  1940  In  other  words,  obligations  of  the 
Vulted  States  Government  payable  10  to  16  y^un  bence  are  seUing 
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at  a  high  premium  These  tests,  conducted  on  the  open  market 
by  the  financial  community  Itself,  are  hardly  Indicative  of  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy 

If  the  social  security  reserves  are  not  to  be  invested  In  United 
States  Government  bonds,  does  Mr  Wlllkie  rei-<irr.mend  th.>t  the 
workers  of  the  country  put  their  faith  In  the  securities  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation,  which  has  not  paid  a 
doUar  of  dividends  on  its  common  stock,  and  has  accumulated  ar- 
rears exceeding  $20  000,000  on  its  preferred  stock,  since  Mr,  Wlllkie 
became  Its  president  In  1933? 

If  Mr,  WUlkle  Is  so  concerned  about  the  financial  .standing  cf 
the  Government,  why  has  he  promised  one  group  of  voters  or 
another,  In  one  section  of  the  country  or  another,  that  he  wcu'.d 
continue  each  of  the  major  Items  of  expenditure  undertaken  by  the 
New  Deal? 

Social  Security  was  established  In  America  only  after  long  years 
of  hardship,  legislative  struj^gle  and  expert  study.  The  Social 
Security  Act  was  adopted  In  1935  with  bi-partisan  support,  under 
the  leadeiship  of  President  Roosevelt     It  Is  working  today.    It  will 

bring  to  increasing  millions  a  better,  happier,  more  secure  way 
of  life.  The  American  people  will  indignantly  reject  the  studied 
attempt  to  undermine  that  law  by  a  candidate  who  appears  to 
have  lost  all  faith  in  America  s  futtire. 


Implications  of  the  Election 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OK  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JACKSON 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Jack-son,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  October  9,  1940. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  Americans  Is  the  short-term 
view  of  the  Nation's  needs  we  take  during  campaigns.  We  grow 
excited  over  pledges  for  quick  results  that  are  lightly  given  and 
soon  forgot.  We  become  obsessed  with  detail.  We  are  entertained 
with  our  happy  pastime  of  exchanging  personalities. '  All  of  this  Is 
accepted  as  a  part  of  our  democratic  traditions  and  fortunately 
passes  away  In  the  Christmas  spirit  that  always  follows  elections. 

But  there  Is  another  way  to  look  at  this  election.  I  ask  you 
tonight  to  look  at  some  of  the  long-term  implications  of  this  elec- 
tion for  a  free  country  which  is  surrounded  by  dictators — dictator* 
who  play  for  vast  stakes  and  who  reckon  their  policy  In  terms  of 

decades. 

The  totalitarian  states,  whether  Communist.  Fascist,  or  Nazi,  have 
based  their  programs  on  one  major  assvimptlon :  That  capitalism  as 
a  way  of  doing  business  had  become  obsolete  and  that  democracy 
as  a  way  of  life  was  approaching  the  end  of  Its  days.  It  has  been 
their  belief  that  free  countries  like  our  own  must  disintegrate  as  • 
result  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  fall  in  their  own  conftxslon.  while 
the  dictators  with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a  unity  of  command  rld« 
through  m  triumph.  That  has  been  the  major  point  of  their 
strategy.     You  will  find  it  in  all  of  their  writings,  from  Karl  Marx 

to  Mein  Kampf.  .  ^       ,^  ^       * 

In  this  country  thev  were  almost  right.  There  were  seeds  oi 
danger  planted  here  during  the  1920's  when  every  kind  of  economic 
folly  was  encouraged,  when  every  economic  excess  was  smiled  upon, 
and  wh-n  no  thought  was  given  to  the  reckoning  that  ultimately 
had  to  be  faced  Because  of  that  folly  and  blindness,  we  suffered 
during  the  dark  years  of  1930.  1933,  and  1932.  and  we  came  danger- 
ously clo.se  to  the  brink  of  the  revolutionary  disaster  that  swept 
other  countries.  The  totalitarian  prophets  were  gleefully  predicting 
the  break-up  of  capitalism  and  the  downfall  of  democracy. 

In  other  countries  their  prophecies  were  realized.  In  those  coun- 
tries there  was  confusion  of  policies,  there  were  frequent  changes  of 
leadership  cabinets  rose  and  cabinets  fell,  promises  were  made  and 
forgot  Humble  people,  made  desperate  by  suffering,  turned  from 
moderate  remedies  to  extreme  ones.  Ruthless  men  took  advantage 
of  their  desperation  to  destroy  freedom. 

If  things  had  proceeded  in  America  according  to  the  same  pat- 
tern the  masses  of  our  people  would  now  be  so  dissatisfied  with 
their  Government  that  thev  would  be  ready  to  abandon  democracy. 
But  something  very  different  happened  in  America  We  wltneaa 
today  the  masses  of  the  people  so  devotedly  attached  to  tbetr  ad- 
ministration that  they  are  demonstratmg  deep  resentment  at  tfte 
attacks  and  sneeia  of  a  rival  candidate.     More  than  at  »ar  "»•  ^ 
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our  memory  the  maascs  at  the  people  are  determined  today  to  pre-  ' 
ferve  the  klrid  of  government  whk:h  will  let  them  choose  for  them-  i 
■civea  such  leadership  as  that  of  President  Rooaevelt'a. 

In  this  country,  to  the  ama&ement  and  chagrin  of  the  totalitarian 
planners,  there  arobe  out  of  the  despair  and  confualon  of  1932  a 
nrw  spirit,  a  positive  and  vigorous  concept  of  democracy     President 
Rotieevelt   pointed   cut    that  the  way   to  avoid    fulftllment   of  th« 
dictator*'  prophecy  of  failure  for  democracy  was  to  provide  democ- 
racy with  a  social  program  which  would  end  unrest.     He  saw  tliat 
the  way  to  save  capitalism  was  to  bring  about  an  economic  pro-    | 
gram  which  would  rW  it  cf  Its  abtises  and  sueugthen  it  for  sur- 
vival.    He  saw  that  a  system  of  free  enterprise  under  which  men's   ; 
Ravings  were  swept  away  in  bank  failures  and  In  foreclosures  upon    i 
farms  and  homca  waa  a  capitalist   system   endangered   by   its  own    I 
caprice,  and  that  If  It  failed  to  take  care  of  the  aged  or  unemployed 
It  was  endangered  by  lu  cruelty  ' 

America,  under  the  program  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  upset 
totalitarian  calculations  of  world  revolution.  Dictators  had  hoped 
to  see  a  bitter  and  disheartened  working  class  In  this  country  iliat 
would  be  unwllliiag  to  go  to  the  shops  to  produce  lor  democracy 
They  see  Ixutead  the  working  people  of  America  solidly  behind  the 
President  and  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  under  his  leadership.  I 
They  had  hoped  to  see  a  wave  of  social  upheaval  that  would  impair 
tlie  insiuutlons  of  free  enterprise  Instead  they  see  the  majority 
cf  American  Industry,  although  opposed  to  th*"  Presid«"nt  politically, 
generally   recognizing   that   reform   was  necessary  and  coop.^ratmg 

fur  defense. 

One  can  well   understand   that   the  dictators  would   prefer  a   re- 
turn   to   the    confusion   and   the   contradictions   that   characterized 
the  era  before   1883      They  would   much   prefer  an  administration 
which  would  Ignore  the  realities  cf  our  times  as  the  Republicans 
Ignored   them  during  the   lOSO's.     Throughout    the   1920s   the  fair- 
weather    Republican    adminlstratlcns    closed    their    eyes    to    these 
realities      The  facts  were  known:    the  fact  that  our   illusory  pros- 
perity was  based  on  Inflation— the  fact  that  technological  unem- 
ployment  wms    Increasing— the    fact    that    men    over   45    were    no 
longer  being  employed  in  Industry-  the  fact  that  even  then  one- 
third    of    our    Nation    was    Ul-clothed.    111-hou.sed.    and    Ill-fed- the 
fact    that    that   even    then    the    great    majority    of    the    families   of 
America    had    an    income    below    the    decency    level       Those    facts 
were  known  to  the  Republican  blg-buslness  admlnlstratlorus  of  the 
1920's      They  were  vividly  presented   to  President   Hoover   by  his 
Committee  on  Social  Trends      But  the  only  part   of  America   that 
the    Republlcarvs   could   see    was   the    stock    ticker.      And    when    tiie 
bitter    reckoning   came,   there    was    nothing   birt   sympathy   for    the 
homeless,  the  starving,  the  unemployed.     Neither  the  Republicans 
nor  big  business  produced  any  plan  or  program  to  help  America. 
An  example  of  their  method  of  dealing  with  America's  tragedy  was 
to  send  armed  troops  to  drlvp  the  bonus  marchers  out  of  Washing- 
ton      No  nation  could  Iohr  survive  under  that  kind  of  rule,  and  the 
best  proof  that  Americans  are  quick  to  sense  their  country's  danger 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  1932  election  when  America  turned  the  Re- 
publicans cut  to  make  way   for  someone  with  imagination,  hope. 
iugenuity.  and  social  conscience. 

Nor  have  the  Republican*  contributed  anything  constructive 
during  the  past  7  vears  During  the  entire  years  of  the  New  Deal 
they  ha?e  oontrlbiited  nothing  but  negative  opposition  The  Re- 
putkUcan  record  In  Congress  has  been  against  every  New  Deal 
in^*«ure  for  social  progress  and  economic  strengthening,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  It  was  the  Republicans  who  opposed  every  effort 
of  the  New  Deal  during  the  last  7  years  to  improve  the  defenses  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  glory  in  the  failure  of  the  Republicans  to 
develcp  a  program  of  their  own.  I  think  It  has  been  the  Nation's 
loss  thai  they  have  had  nothing  constructive  to  suggest  But  the 
tact  Ls  that  In  the  midst  of  world  upheaval  it  ha.s  been  Pranklln 
D  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  who  have  given  America  a  positive 
proiOTim  of  social  strengthen Ing  The  fact  is  that  the  New  Deal 
alone  offers  America  such  a  program  today  Against  the  threat  of 
the  revolutionary  totalitarian  Idea  the  Republicans  have  nothing 
to  offer  America.  You  do  not  have  to  look  any  further  than  the 
Republlcao  candidate's  campaign  to  prove  that  he  has  nothing  to 
offer. 

^Jle-waa  baUcd  at  Philadelphia  as  the  indispensable  man  for  the 
Republican  Party — so  indispensable  that  all  real  Republicans  had 
to  t)e  ca*t  aside  to  make  way  for  him:  but  he  has  failed  to  develcp 
any  aJBrmativc  policy  or  any  positive  leadership  He  t>egan  by 
demanding  that  the  President  debate  with  him.  but  he  has  shown 
that  the>«  was  no  need  for  it.  He  debates  with  himself,  taking 
both  atdes  of  every  issue.  Itar  example,  m  Indiana  he  asked  fnr  a 
Republican  Congreaa  which  would  repeal  some  of  this  "pernicious 
legtsiatlon.'*  At  other  times  be  has  assured  his  audiences  that  he 
Is  for  the  social  program  (A  the  New  Deal.  At  Yonkers  he  declared 
that  relief  efaecka  must  be  stopped  and.  In  the  same  speech,  he 
pledged  himself  to  continue  relief  and  the  farm  program  He  has 
sneered  at  the  New  Deal  as  "candy-stick  government"  and  promised 
to  end  It.  yet  one  by  one  he  has  endorsed  every  single  measure  of 
the  New  Dral 

In  foreign  policy  he  Is  equally  confused  One  day  he  scolds  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  his  forthright  statements  about  the  aggressors,  and 
the  next  day.  and  sometimes  In  the  same  speech,  he  himself  out- 
Rooaevelta  Roosevelt  In  denouncing  them  He  demands  a;d  for 
Britain,  but  when  It  Is  given  he  denounces  It  as  abritrary  and 
dictatorial 

So  frequent  and  numerous  have  been  his  contradictions  and  mis- 
statement.* that  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  has  summed  up  his 
cmmpaigu  as  a  "model  of  disorganization  and  crossed  purposes."     His 


administration,  were  he  to  be  elected,  would  be  a  model  of  Republi- 
can   confusion — confusion    which    would    delight    the    enemies    at 

democracy.  «    »  .» 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  New  Deal  has  made  mistakes  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  through  these  dangerous  times— which  In 
Europe  have  produced  dictators— the  Presidents  leadership  has  held 
this  country  to  wavs  of  orderly  living  and  free  Institutions. 

No  dictator  in  Europ>e  dares  to  call  or  hold  a  free  election  You 
are  in  a  campaign  to  elect  a  President.  You  know  that  thrre  will  bo 
no  soldiers  at  the  jxills  to  tell  vou  how  to  vote  You  know  that  the 
opposition  to  the  President  has  the  most  unbridled  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  and  that  anyone  In  this  country  can  criticize 
the  President,  or  sneer  at  his  fine  conimsmd  of  English,  or  assail  him 
personally  without  the  slightest  Interference  from  governmental 
authority  The  Presidents  opponent  may  provoke  his  audience 
into  demonstration/*  of  hostility,  but  he  has  no  ?uppr?$.5ton  from 
anyone  in  authority.  You  know  that  there  are  In  the  air  boastful 
predictions  of  the  opp>06ltion.  that  a  great  "blitzkrieg'  of  publicity 
for  Willkle  In  magazines  and  newspapers,  on  billboards,  and  over  the 
radio,  by  pamphlet  and  by  speech  making  is  about  to  descend  on 
this  country  like  a  bombing  squadron  on  London. 

For  7  years  the  same  kind  of  propaganda  has  been  falsely  accusing 
the  New  Deal  of  dictatorial  aims  But  you  yourselves  know  that 
during  all  oX  that  time  there  Is  not  a  single  freedom  which  you,  as  a 
citizen,  have  lost. 

Seven  years  of  experience  with  the  Republican  opjpcsltlon  have 
shown  that  the  Republican  Party  has  nothing  to  offer  America. 
Three  months'  experience  in  this  campaign  with  Candidate  Willkle 
has  shown  that  he  ha..s  notiilng  to  offer  America  On  the  contrary, 
the  American  people  know  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  leadersliip 
offers  America  the  greatness  and  the  trltimph  of  a  working  de- 
mocracy on  this  continent. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GEN  ROBERT  H  WOOD 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  truly  important 
addresses  of  1940  was  recently  made  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Weed 
before  the  Council  cf  Foreign  Relations  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  on  the  subject  Our  Foreign  Policy.  This  address 
gives  the  answer  to  the  case  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
William  Allen  White  committee. 

General  Woods  patriotism  is  beyond  reproach.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point.  He  served  in  the  Philippin-:s.  For 
10  years  he  was  Chief  Quartermaster  and  director  cf  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Co.  during  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  During  the  World  War  he  was  colonel,  brigadier 
general,  and  acting  quartermaster  general  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  with  overseas  service. 

His  own  Government  has  awarded  him  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection Medal,  the  Panama  Canal  Medal,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  In  addition,  he  was  honored  by  the 
English  and  French  Governments  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George.  British,  and  Knight  Legion  of  Honor. 
French.  At  the  present  time  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Sears.  Roebuck  6  Co.,  Chicago. 

I  may  add  that  in  1932  and  1936  he  supported  President 
Roosevelt. 

What  this  distinguished  soldier  and  business  leader  said  in 
this  address  against  our  being  dragged  into  war  again,  either 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  has  already  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  country. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  trend  of  foreign  policy.  General 
Wood's  statement  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  enable 
the  American  people  to  hear  lx)th  sides  of  this  tremendouEJy 
important  question  and  come  to  a  sound  decision  thereon. 

Every  home  in  America  which  has  a  son  of  military  age. 
and  all  other  homes,  should  study  this  address  and  discu.ss  it 
with  friends  and  neightwrs.     A  copy  of  the  address  should  be 
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sent  to  every  candidate  for  Congress.  After  the  election  a 
copy  of  the  address  should  be  sent  to  every  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative, together  with  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 

people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation  of  my  friends.  Dr  Lichtcn- 
stein  and  Mr  Llley.  to  address  this  gathering  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  I  do  not  feci  on  a  par  as  a  speaker  with  the  very 
eminent  persons  wlio  have  addressed  these  gatherings;  second,  be- 
cause my  views  are  opposed  to  those  of  a  probable  majority  of  my 
listeners,  and.  I  may.  add  opposed  to  those  of  some  of  my  dearest 
friends  and  relatives  I  have  a  brother-in-law  on  the  William 
Allen  White  committee. 

But  It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  democracy  that  In  time  of 
peace,  at  least,  men  are  free  to  express  their  opinions  and  honest 
men  respect  opposing  opinions  if  those  opinions  are  sincere  and 
free  of  ulterior  motive,  and  now  is  a  time  for  all  honest  men  to 
express  their  convlctloiis. 

This  country  Is  on  the  eve  of  momentous  decisions  The  results 
of  these  decisions  may  be  so  far-reaching  that  they  may  have  an 
effect  for  good  or  bad  on  the  life  of  this  country  for  at  least  a 
generation  I  am  at  the  stage  of  life  when  I  do  not  care  as  to  the 
effect  on  mvself  or  mv  own  generation.  I  do  greatly  care  what  the 
effects  will  be  on  my  "children  and  grandchildren  and  their  genera- 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  In  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  our  foreign  policy  They  may  be  termed  •Interventionists"  and 
•■Isolationists-"  These  terms  are  not  exactly  descriptive,  because 
all  Interventionists  are  not  extreme  Interventionists  and  most  iso- 
lationists are  only  isolationists  as  to  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  Isola- 
tionists as  to  the  balance  of  North  America  and  South  America 

I  except  from  my  discussion  those  who  have  ulterior  motives— 
anything  except  the  welfare  of  our  country.  That  would  IncluCe 
the  Communists  who  really  desire  to  destroy  our  Government,  the 
Nazis  and  members  of  the  bund  who  put  the  Interests  of  Germany 
above  those  of  this  country,  some  ultrapaciflsts  who  forget  the 
Interests  of  their  country  In  their  desire  for  peace  at  any  price, 
a  limited  number  of  extreme  Anglophiles  who  put  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  above  those  of  their  own  country. 

These  schools  of  thought  are  In  violent  opposition,  but  there  are 
certain  points  of  agreement  among  all  classes,  except,  perhaps,  what 
mav  be  called  the  junatir  fringe  of  our  population. 
These  points  of  agreement  are: 

1  The  neces3ltv  for  a  strong  defense — a  .strengthening  of  our 
Army  and  Navv  and  air  force  Our  people  are  practically  unani- 
mous on  this  subject — the  only  differences  are  on  differences  of 
detail  It  is  oh\lous  that  the  richest  Nation  of  the  world,  in  a 
world  of  force,  must  make  Itself  Impregnable 

2  The  belief  that  no  foreign  nation  must  obtain  possession  of 
any  part  of  the  two  Americas  and  that  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  North  American  Continent  and  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  South  American  Continent  as  far  as  the 
Equator  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  military 
and  naval  protection  should  go  as  far  as  Cape  Horn. 

3  Access  to  our  great  industrial  plant  by  Great  Britain  within 
the  limit.s  of  the  neutrality  law;  that  is,  unlimited  right  of  pur- 
chase by  Great  Britain  of  planes,  tanks,  munitions  of  war.  and  raw 
materials  from  private  manufacturers,  provided  she  can  pay  for 
them  and  provide  her  own  transportation.  And  this,  I  may  add. 
Is  a  very  great  aid 

Without  this  aid  now  being  given.  England  could  not  long  carry 
on  the  war  Jor  her  supplies  of  raw  materials,  her  steel-making 
capacity  munitions,  and  plane  plants  are  Insufficient  for  a  long 
major  v.ar  Without  the  production  facilities  of  the  United  States 
she  would  be  cru.<-hed.  Theoretically,  Germany  Is  entitled  to  th.» 
same  privilege — actually,  on  account  of  the  British  blockade,  she 
cannct  use  our  facilities,  but  she  has  no  right  to  complain.  I 
believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  are  in  accord 
with  these  three  principles     I  know  I  am. 

But  It  IS  when  we  get  beyond  the  third  point  that  opinion  di- 
verges sharply  The  present  administration  In  power,  probably  the 
majority  of  our  editors  and  columnists,  a  ver\-  inffuential  body  of 
of  public  opinion  as  represented  by  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  A:ding  Britain  Is  In  favor  of  our  Ctovernment  turning 
over  some  of  our  flving  fortresses,  more  destroyers,  more  planes,  and 
merchant  ships.  Others,  even  more  extreme,  favor  an  outright 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany. 

Now.  what  are  the  fundamental  arguments  for  this  point  of 
view'    They  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  reasons: 

1  The  totalitarian  state  with  Its  ideology,  with  its  record  of  per- 
secution, is  repugnant  to  our  Ideals  and  should  be  destroyed,  even 
if  we  have  to  enter  a  war  to  accomplish  this  result. 

2  Our  own  protection  depends  on  Britain  as  our  first  line  of 
defense:  and  If  she  falls,  we  are  exposed  to  the  onslaught  of  a 
totalitarian  combination  Per  se.  It  follows  that  we  must  give 
England  all  the  aid  we  can,  even  at  the  risk  of  entering  the  war. 

3  If  Britain  is  defeated.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  a  free  com- 
petitive, unorcanized  and  unmanaged  industrial  system  to  compete 
With  a  totalitarian  system. 


As  to  the  first  reason,  you  cannot  destroy  an  Ideology  by  waging 
war  on  it  The  conditions  created  in  Europe  by  the  Veisnllles  Treaty 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  phljoa- 
ophy  The  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  100  years  Is  a  story  of 
cruelties,  persecutions.  Injustices.  No  government  was  more  repug- 
nant to  our  Ideals  and  ideas  than  the  old  Czarlsllc  regime  of  Rus- 
sia— it  had  over  many  years  a  series  of  pogroms,  but  we  remained 
on  frledly  terms  with  Ru.ssia  Up  to  1917  we  had  always  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  foreign  policy  laid  down  by  the  founders  of 
our  country;  the  policy  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  Ehirope 
and  Asia. 

The  communistic  regime  of  Russia  under  Lenin  and  Stalin  waa 
equally  opposed  to  our  principles  and  was  detested  by  the  majority 
ol  our  people  Nevertheless,  we  have  maintained  our  relations  with 
Russia,  and  we  have  certainly  had  no  Idea  cf  making  war  on  that 
country 

A  nation  cannot  be  a  knight-errant  It  must  be  realistic  Great 
Britain,  during  her  entire  history,  has  been  coldly  realistic,  and  her 
success  in  building  up  her  empire  has  been  due  to  her  realism.  As 
individuals  we  can  give  vent  to  our  generous  Impulses  or  even  to 
our  pet  hates,  but  our  statesmen,  our  editors,  our  molders  of  public 
opinion  must  consider  that  it  is  not  their  individual  fortunes  and 
lives  that  are  to  be  con.sidered.  but  those  of  130.000,000  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Now  as  to  the  second  reason — our  military  defense  In  the  event  of 
a  German  victory.  Our  country  has  gone  throtigh  a  curious  trans- 
formation of  thought  since  May  10.  From  an  underestimate  of  the 
military  and  economic  strength  of  Germany,  it  ha.s  gone  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  overestimating  that  strength.  From  some  of  the 
remarks  heard  en  the  eastern  seaboard  In  June,  we  would  have 
thought  that  New  York  and  Boston  were  In  Imminent  danger  of 
being  bombed. 

Now  the  events  in  Spain,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  France  showed 
the  major  Importance  of  the  air  arm  when  supported  by  tanks.  In- 
fantry, and  a  modern  army.  But  Spain  showed  that  bombing  of 
cities,  unsupported  by  an  array,  cannot  win  a  war  or  even  shake  the 
morale  of  a  population  if  the  nation  Is  of  tough  fiber  like  the  Span- 
ish and  English  peoples 

Apparently  the  Battle  of  England  is  demonstrating  the  same  prin- 
ciple Unless  an  army  can  cross  the  channel,  the  German  air  force 
cannot  impose  a  d^Klslon  on  England.  Casualties  and  material 
damage— ^ycs.  Tlie  15  000  casualties  in  London  so  far  are  but  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  for  a  nation  of  4S.000.000  people;  more  casualties  were 
Incurred  in  single  days  of  the  Verdun.  Ypres.  and  Somme  offensives. 
The  destruction  of  apartment  houses,  stores,  public  buildings  do 
not  constitute  a  blow  tc  the  military  strength  of  a  nation.  If  the 
docks,  railroads,  power  plants,  and  munitions  plants  are  put  out  of 
commission  it  does  affect  the  military  effort,  but  unless  it  Is  done 
on  a  gigantic  scale  the  nation  cannot  be  subdued,  and  all  evidence 
Is  to  the  effect  that  military  damage  thus  far  has  not  been  ol  such  a 
serious  character  a,s  to  severely  impair  the  island's  defense. 

As  for  an  invasion,  at  the  great  risk  of  being  called  a  false 
prophet.  I  doubt  whether  any  invasion  will  ever  be  made,  and  if 
it  is  attempted,  it  will  be  decisively  repvil.sed  To  land  250.000  Ger- 
mans in  England,  with  mechanized  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
nece-ssary  supplies  would  be  a  gigantic  operation.  Once  landed, 
that  force  would  have  to  face  1.500.000  Englishmen  under  arms, 
fighting  on  their  own  island  behind  strong  defenses.  And  to  land 
those  250.000  Germans  means  practically  complete  mastery  of  the 
air.  blocking  off  the  English  fleet,  complete  control  of  the  channel, 
none  of  which  objectives  have  yet  been  attained  after  more  than 
a  month  of  intensive  effort.  To  sum  up,  I  doubt  whether  the 
Island  can  be  conquered,  and  1  am  quite  sure  the  British  fleet 
cannot  be  put  out  of  commission. 

Now  we  come  to  our  own  danger  of  Invasion  and  the  perfectly 
fanta.stlc  hysteria  that  pervaded  this  country  after  the  battle  of 
Prance  I  think  any  competent  military  or  naval  expert,  certainly 
the  vast  majority,  w-lll  tell  you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
of  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  even  if  Germany  is  completely 
victorious,  and  I  doubt  whether  she  will  be.  The  amount  of  ship- 
ping required  for  the  transportation  of  even  250.000  men  of  a  mod- 
ern mechanized  army  with  their  ammunition  and  supplies  over 
3  000  miles  cf  ocean  is  colossal,  and  it  Is  to  be  presumed  that  our 
own  Navy  and  air  force  will  not  be  idle. 

If  it  is  impracticable  or  at  least  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  army 
to  cross  25  miles  of  channel,  what  valid  grounds  are  there  for  sup- 
posing that  a  large  army  can  cross  3,000  miles  of  ocean  to  Invade 

a  continent?  .^.     .      ^  * 

Some  will  inquire.  Why  should  It  not  be  possible  for  Germany  to 
seize  ba.-es  in  Mexico  or  Central  America  and  attack  from  those 
countries?  Again,  that  presupposes  an  overwhelming  sea  power. 
But  even  if  that  sea  power  were  present,  there  would  again  be  the 
same  difficulties  of  a  3.000-mile-long  line  of  communication  for  an 
Invading  army  And  an  army  once  landed  must  cross  an  exceed- 
ingly d-.fficult  terrain  before  ever  arriving  at  the  Texas  border.  I 
think  that  hypothesis  may  be  safely  dismissed. 

Now  we  come  to  the  favorite  bogey— air  attacks.  I  quote  from 
Mai  Al  Williams'  recent  speech,  reprinted  In  the  CoNcaESsioNAL 
Record  "Oceans  and  extended  lines  of  communication  are  stiO 
vital  factors  in  modern  warfare.  President  Roosevelfs  panicky 
flight  schedule  for  the  air  invasion  of  America  Is  ridiculous.  wcx-:hT 
of  HolU-wood  and  certainly  not  of  the  White  House  To  suppvrt 
mv  argument  against  the  President's  wild  flight  schedUie  Uit  a 
forelen  air  invasion  of  the  United  States  I  offer  a  B:nf W  .r.-^iT!- 
trovertlble  reason  With  all  their  air  power,  ^t»*  O^r^'T*  ^'l^ 
not  attack   and  subdue  England  from  air  basea  90C  %c   IML   mttae 
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d!»tiir.t  In.«»cad.  thev  *rlzed  air  ba*es  on  the  north  coast  of 
Holland.  B^l^lum.  and  Prance  20  to  100  mlle«  distant  from  the 
entml  (rf  Cii|{Iand  Each  and  cvtry  "tage  of  thf  fantastic  Ulnerary 
frr  the  air  :nvns1on  r.f  America  would  have  'o  be  conquered  for 
the  Mtabllnhment  cf  major  air  tanf-en  for  thr  enemy  attempting 
the  Jrb  T^*  Pre«i<1ent  murt  know  thl»»^  but  apparently  the 
pattern  l«  panic  first,  and  then  war  " 

All  of  thm  pre«upp«iae«  a  completely  Tlctoriou*  Grrniany.  ready  at 
the  end  uf  a  lonK  and  co«itly  struggle  to  immediately  rmbarlc  on  a 
new  and  perilous  adventure  acT'-^y  1000  milw  of  ocean  against  a 
nation  "f  ISO 000.000  pe«-iple  The  preaenr  war  reprf-e:;'*  7  year?  of 
preparall<  n  on  the  part  of  Otrmany  S^-cilled  teal  war  r^  pre- 
•inta  a  pr'Xl'.gal  eipendlttire  of  '.nbrjr.  money,  and  pff'Tt  Steel  l» 
rapidly  consumed,  aircraft  and  mechanical  rquipmf-nt  are  rapidly 
w<-rn  out.  reserve*  nf  all  klnd^  are  ^^liaustecl.  not  to  mention  the 
mear  and  tear  on  human  bemic*  A  nation  that  for  7  years  has  been 
given  guns  instead  of  butter  i«  upt  at  the  end  of  this  war  to  de- 
mand more  butter  from  It.s  leaders  S^  on  every  crunt  It  ^efm* 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  Germany  .it  the  end  of  the  war.  even  If 
aided  by  Its  allies  who  will  be  In  a  worse  condition  of  exhaustion 
th.tn  Germany  Itself,  will  attack  the  United  States  And  If  this 
c  untry  with  It*  130  000  000  people  and  its  two  great  natural  ocean 
barrien*  cannot  defend  itself  unaldetJ  by  Britain  or  anybody  else.  It 
doe*  not  deserve  to  survive  The  great  nation  that  ha.s  to  trust  to 
others  fi)r  it*  defen.se  la  on  the  downward  path  to  destruction. 

Now  as  to  our  economic  prtjblemo-  an  economic  war  after  the 
war-  the  losfc  of  our  European  Asiat  c.  and  South  American  trade. 
I  have  a  high  personal  regard  for  Walter  Lippmanns  brains  and 
ability,  but  I  believe  hiB  picture  of  nn  unequal  contest  between  a 
totalitarian  econ.'^my  and  a  free  economy  Is  misleading  After  all. 
when  two  natl<  ns  or  two  continent?  each  have  thli.gs  the  other 
needs,  trade  eventually  r«»«u!t.<  rettardless  of  the  feel  ngs  each  may 
have  for  the  ottier  Eurtpe  nteds  us  more  than  we  need  Europe — 
our  materials  and  products  are  mor<*  Imporant  to  her  than  hers 
to  us  True.  Oermanv  hns  reduced  largely  its  purchases  from  us, 
but  more  from  necessity  than  choice  A«;  far  as  South  America  Is 
concerned,  we  can  always  obtain  the  lions  share  of  the  trade  of 
Mexico.  Central  America.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  because  we  buy 
tiie  metals  of  Mexico,  the  ccflee  and  twinanas  of  Central  America 
and  Colombia,  tiie  oil  of  Venezuela  In  these  c  luntrles  our  geo- 
graphical location  must  always  give  us  the  edge  We  can  take  the 
coffee  cf  Brazil  but  not  Its  cotton;  so  It.s  trade  will  naturally  divide 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  It  is  in  Argentina  and 
Chile  that  <^ur  troubles  come  We  cannot  take  the  meat,  cotton. 
and  wool  of  Argentina,  because  we  prt>duce  those  products  ourselves. 
The  same  applies  to  the  copper  and  nitrates  of  Clule  We  cannot 
•ell  unless  we  buv  and  that  Is  a  far  greater  cb.'-tacle  than  all 
naxidcm  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany  put  on  an  In- 
tensive drive  for  trade  In  Snuth  America  in  the  perlrd  1936  38:  and 
tf  my  recollection  of  the  figures  Is  correct,  while  Germany's  per- 
centage of  the  trade  gained  somewhat  th*"  gain  wa?  net  large,  and 
It  was  largely  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain;  our  trade  declined 
only  a  fractltra  of  1  p>ercent  No  man  can  Osretcll  the  future,  but 
as  long  aj  wr  have  products  South  America  can  use  and.  above  all. 
If  they  haw  products  we  can  use.  a-e  will  get  our  full  share  of  the 
trade  As  for  Asia,  the  same  remarks  pertain  as  to  Europe.  Japan 
needs  us  tar  more  than  we  need  her  Our  trade  with  Japan.  Inci- 
dentally, runs  between  five  and  six  times  the  trade  of  China,  whom 
we  are  making  such  great  efforts  to  help  Even  If  Japan  gets  con- 
trol of  the  Dutch  East  Indies — and  that  is  not  assured — she  Is 
going  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  us  rubber  and  tin  to  obtain  dollar 
exchange  than  we  are  to  buy  the  products  And  If  war  with 
Japan  comes,  we  can  get  Bolivian  tin  and  develop  our  synthetic 
rxibber  We  are  certainly  as  res«iurceful  as  the  Germans,  who  are 
filling  90  percent  of  theii  rubber  requirements  with  the  synthetic 
article 

In  1937  Colombia's  trade  with  us  was  168.000.000  pesos,  with 
Germany  40000.000.  Of  Venezuela's  trade,  the  United  Stales  took 
13  5  percent  cf  their  imports  and  furnished  53  percent  of  the  exports. 
Germany  13  6  percent  Porty-two  and  flve-tentht  percent  of  Costa 
Rica's  Imports  came  from  the  United  States.  23  percent  from 
Germany  Of  her  exports.  45  percent  went  to  the  United  States 
and    19  S  percent  to  Germany 

A-  for  lack  of  organization.  If  needs  be.  we  can  meet  fire  with 
lire,  we  can  set  up  export  cartels  and  mass  purchailn*5  organiza- 
tions, and  we  can  do  this  without  danger  to  our  system. 

Americans  like  myself  feel  that  our  trtie  mission  Is  In  North 
America  and  South  America  We  stand  today  In  an  unrivaled 
pos-iticn.  With  our  resources  and  organizing  ability  we  can  develop, 
with  our  Canadian  friends,  an  only  partially  developed  continent 
like  North  America  and  a  virgin  continent  like  Suuth  America. 
The  reorgaxutatlon  and  proper  development  of  Mexico  ;Uone  would 
afford  an  outlet  for  our  capital  and  energies  for  some  time  to  come. 
An<!.  while  I  think  we  should  try  in  every  way  to  maintain  the 
fnfrdshlp  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I  think  we  should  also 
make  it  clearfy  understood  that  no  government  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  South  American  countries  will  be 
tolerated  uiilcss  it  Is  friendly  to  the  United  SUies  and  that,  if 
necessary,  we  are  prepared  to  use  force  to  attain  that  object. 

Instead  cf  what  seems  to  t>e  a  sane  objective  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  throwing  out  treasure  and  our  blood  into  a  European  war.  with 
consequences  that  no  one  can  foretell. 

I  respect  the  honest  views  of  honest  Americans,  no  matter  how 
opposed  they  may  be  to  my  own.  but  there  are  two  matters  that 
I  recent:  First  la  the  attempt  to  smear  anyor.e  opposed  to  what 
I  might  call  the  major,  ty  publicized  viewpoint  ot  what  we  should 


do  in  this  war  When  the  editor  of  a  pink  New  York  sheet  de- 
nounces Crlonel  LlndberKh  as  the  bend  rf  the  "fifth  column"  In  the 
United  States  we  have  reached  the  stimmit  of  mud  slinging.  You 
may  disagree  violently  with  Colonel  Lindbergh,  you  may  feci  he 
has  made  serious  mistakes,  but  you  have  no  right  to  denounce  a 
c^  jiTTiKruus.  patriotic  American  citizen  as  a  trpitcr  mrrea  because 
he  disagrees  with  your  views.  That  Is  as  bad  as  the  Nazis,  au 
attempt  to  supp'e.^s  freedom  of  speech. 

The  other  point  I  resf  nt  is  the  way  the  Ig.-ue  l3  being  pr-'^'-nted 
to  the  American  people  We  are  being  edged  into  the  war  without 
the  mas.'.es"  knowledge  We  have  the  anomalous  situation  of  the 
poll."-  .''hwwing  a  majority  of  the  people  favoring  a  course  that  is 
bound  to  get  us  into  the  war.  while  the  same  polls  show  86  percent 
of  the  sa.me  people  oppose  actual  entry  Into  the  war  That  shows 
that  the  mind.s  of  the  people  are  confused. 

Many  of  my  hearers  were  adults  at  the  time  of  the  previous  war 
and  were  familiar  wlrh  the  propaganda  that  led  up  to  that  war. 
If  you  want  U)  know  the  hi.story  of  that  prop.iganda  and  Us  falsity. 
read  a  book  by  Sir  Philip  GIbbs  with  the  title  of  'Now  It  Can  Be 
Told."  In  which  hi'  atlmitted  the  outrageous  lies  that  were  porpe- 
trpted  on  the  American  public  And  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  was  no  Ger- 
man but  the  leading  English  war  correspondent,  knight'xl  by  his 
king  The  London  Economist  in  a  recent  issue  said  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  until  American  public  opinion  could  be  brought 
to  the  point  where  we  would  actively  enter  the  war 

I  believe  a  majority  cf  the  people  wlio  are  advix-atlng  aid  short 
of  war  do  not  desire  us  to  enter  the  war  But  there  are  others 
wlio  do  desire  us  to  enter  the  war.  who  are  taking  the  necessary 
£t«ps  to  prepare  the  American  people  for  active  participation,  who 
would  enter  it  tonicrrow  If  they  dared,  who  are  today  m  practical 
fUiance  with  Erg'.and.  and  vinlcrtunately  they  are  the  people  v. ho 
are  shaping  our  national  p<?hcy  today.  You  hear  in  Washington 
tcday  that  vie  are  now  In  the  war.  You  hear  predictions  from  mcu. 
f.nd  men  who  ought  to  knew,  that  wo  will  actively  enter  the  war 
within  60  days  tlit  r  the  tlccticn. 

The  American  people  should  think  this  matter  through.  The  course 
we  are  purfiiing  is  bound  to  involve  us  in  the  war  You  cannot  play 
with  lire  and  not  get  burned.  You  cannot  have  your  Government, 
not  private  luat.ulaoturers.  tr:.nsf?r  iti  equipment  to  icreign  pt)Wor3; 
you  cannot  have  ycur  Govcrrment  in  an  uncfQtial  aliiai.ce  with  a 
forolgr  power;  you  cannot  be  a  meddltr  in  Indochina,  btrate  Italy 
and  Germt»ny.  without  eventually  involving  the  Nation  in  war; 
and  if  war  comes.  I  vei:ture  to  predict  that  we  will  rept-at  the 
history-  cf  the  la^t  war.  Wh^n  the  declaration  of  war  was  made  ia 
1917  orlglnallv  ;t  was  Intended  to  send  only  the  Navy  to  the  assi.st- 
nnce  of  the  .MM'-'ft. 

J<  ffre  came  over  In  the  spring  of  1917,  told  the  plight  of  the 
French  Army  af^er  the  1917  spring  Champagne  ofTenslve.  where 
whole  divisions  of  tho  FYeii'h  Army  mutinied,  and  implored  us  '.o 
send  over  a  token  force  otherwise  Prance  would  collapse.  W*^  rer. c 
Pershin?  and  the  First  Div;'-:an.  about  30  000  men  Then  c.^me  the 
Impending  collapse  of  Russia  frantic  calls  for  more  men,  then  ♦he 
great  German  offensive  of  1918.  and  the  rout  of  the  British  Fifth 
Army;  more  frantic  appeals,  until  finally  we  put  under  arms  4.^^00  000 
men.  sent  2  000.000  men  to  Prance,  spent  $20  000  000  000,  and  had 
150.000  ca.sualties.  I  need  not  refer  to  our  treatment  by  our  former 
Allies  after  ihc  armistice  They  took  the  loot,  we  did  not  even  get 
thanks 

1  do  not  often  agree  with  the  edltorlils  on  foret^jn  policy  In  rr.y 
friend  Frank  Knox's  paper,  but  there  Is  a  recent  editorial  with 
which  I  am  In  100-percent  agreement  TT.e  editorial  quoted  two 
recen»  speeches  by  both  Presidential  candidates  in  which  both 
pledged  themselves  never  to  send  American  boys  to  Prance  The 
editorial  spoke  of  both  these  pK-dces  as  political  bunk  and  very 
truly  Ftated  that  if  we  entered  the  war  we  would  enter  it  to  win 
and.  If  necessary  to  win.  we  would  send  an  expeditionary  force-^ 
and  that  is  the  al>solute  truth. 

The  is«ue  should  be  hone-^'ly  presented  to  the  people  If  w- 
aid  Britain,  short  of  war  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  It  ultimately  means  war  and  should  mean  war  If  we  enter 
the  war.  we  must  enter  it  with  all  our  strength  in  men  and  morey 
That  is  the  cnly  way  to  win  a  war 

If  the  military  reports  from  abroad  are  correct.  I  feel  there  Ls  no 
doubt  that  Great  Britain  can  defend  her  Island  her  dominion'  like 
Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  She  mav  lose  Eeypt  the 
Suez,  and  GlbralUr.  though  this  is  extremely  doubtfur'  So  far 
the  Italians  have  shown  no  si^ns  of  real  offensive  strength  There 
is  little  doubt  that  England  can  make  a  negotiated  peace  by  which 
she  can  keep  her  fleet  and  her  colonies,  but  which  will  leave 
Germany  the  economic  control  of  western  Europe  But  she  cannot 
decisively  defeat  Germany  unaided.  Her  statesmen  privately  ad- 
mit that,  and  say  that  for  her  to  gain  a  decLsive  victory  we  will 
have  to  actively  enter  the  war  One  of  the  great  mistakes  made  by 
the  Allies  In  this  war  was  that  in  its  first  6  months  they  thrufht 
they  could  win  a  safe  economical  war  with  France  sitting  behind 
the  Maginot  Line  and  England  malnulning  its  blockade  with  lit- 
tle expenditure  of  blood  and  a  minimum  expenditure  of  treasure 
For  us  to  actively  enter  the  war  means  ships,  planes,  money  men 
expeditionary  forces.  That  is  the  issue  that  must  ultimately  be 
presented  to  the  American  people,  and  It  sliould  be  presented 
openly,  honestly,  and  sqioarely. 

In  deciding  this  issue,  the  American  people  should  face  the 
costs  We  start  with  a  debt  of  $50,000  000  000  With  the  enormous 
cost  of  waging  modern  war,  the  cost  of  sending  forces  over  3  000 
miles  of  ocean,  of  engaging  our  Navy  m  the  Far  East  we  would 
ultimately  face  a  debt  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty    billions      Victorious   or   defeated,    we    will    be    faced    at    tha 
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conclusion  of  such  a  war  with  great  economic  dislocations — the 
rich  wou'.d  face  a  capital  levy,  the  middle  clashes  impoverishment, 
and  the  masses  a  lowered  standard  of  living  and  the  loss  of  most 
of  the  social  gains  so  far  secured. 

Competent  observers  believe  that  If  the  war  Is  prolonged  In 
Europe  ever  1  or  2  years,  it  will  result  In  conununi.sm  in  all  Eu- 
rope, and  a  species  of  national  socialism  In  England.  If  we  are 
involved.  It  probably  spells  the  end  of  capitalism  all  over  the  world. 

I  would  unhesitatingly  say  to  throw  everything  we  have  Into  a 
war  to  defend  the  United  States  or  our  own  sphere  of  Influence, 
which  is  the  North  American  Continent  and  part.  If  not  all,  of  the 
Scuth  American  Continent  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
should  make  these  sacrifices  to  interfere  In  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  Asia— old,  sick,  and  overpopulated  continents  with  ancient 
rivalries  that  cannot  be  healed.  It  is  up  to  the  American  people 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  make  these  sacrifices  to  preserve 
not  England  but  the  British  Empire,  and  help  regulate  Europe  and 
Asia  But  they  should  make  the  decision  with  all  the  cards  on  the 
table,  not  misled  by  artifice  and  subterfuge 

But  If  that  decision  Is  given  afarmatlvely,  I  think  ycu  will  find 
Americans  like  myself,  who  sincerely  believe  such  a  course  spells 
disaster  to  the  Nation,  will  be  at  their  posts  of  duty  in  the  service 
of  this  country  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  the  toast 
offered  by  Stephen  Decatur  back  In  1816:  "Our  country.  In  her  In- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but, 
our  country,  right  or  wrong." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  14  deguilative  day  of  Wed7iesday,  September 

18). 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  LABOR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  Labor,  the  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Washington, 
in  regard  to  an  editorial  previously  printed  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

I  From  Labor  of  October  8.  1»401 

LABOR     REPLnS     TO     INTERESTING    QXTOLT A     HERALD    TRIBUNE    EDrTORIAL 

DETENDING  MR.   WILLKIE  PROVOKBS  A  DISCtJSSION   Or  WALL  STREET  AND 
ITS  METHODS 

About  a  month  ago  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  citadel  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  "standpattism."  hotly  resented  the  suggestion  that 
Mr,  Willkie  was  "a  Wall  Street  man."  In  an  editorial  under  the 
caption  "Saying  it  with  smears"  the  Tribune  declared ; 

"The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Mr,  Wlllkle  has  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  Wall  Street;  that  he  has  never  had  an  office  in  Wall 
Street:  that  he  has  never  fraternlaed  with  the  Wall  Street  com- 
munity; that  he  has  never  shown  either  admiration  or  respect  for 
its  wishes." 

Otis  &  Co..  one  of  the  largest  investment  banking  houses  In 
America,  sent  the  editor  of  Labor  a  copy  of  the  Herald  Tribunes 
defense  of  Wlllkle.  with  the  foUowing  Interesting  comment: 

"Why  does  the  historic  voice  of  conservative  New  York  bu-siness 
Interests  find  it  necessary  to  absolve  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  of  any  connection  whataoever  with  Wall  Street  and  to 
state  that  'he  has  never  shown  either  admiration  or  respect  for  Its 
wishes'? 

"This  heartfelt  and  emphatic  disclaimer  constitutes  a  severe 
Indictment  of  the  New  York  financial  and  business  community 
known  to  the  American  people  as  Wall  Street — an  indictment  which 
would  be  characterized  as  an  outrageous  attack  had  it  come  from 
administration  .sources.  Coming  from  the  Herald  Tribune,  it  cannot 
be  so  angrily  dismissed,  nor  can  It  be  Ignored 

"Is  not  the  editorial  an  admission  that  Wall  Street,  instead  of 
commanding  the  Nation's  re.spect  as  a  financial  community  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  actually  has  a  reputation  so  offensive  to  the 
American  public  that  a  Presidential  candidacy  Is  'smeared'  by  the 
mere  suggestion  of  any  association  with  it? 

"Is  not  the  editoilal  an  admission  that  the  American  people  resent 
having  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  large  banks,  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  public  utilities,  and  Industrials  directed  by  a  few  men  in 
a  single  city? 

"Will  nut  this  concentration  of  control  lead  to  complete  CJovern- 
ment  regimentation,  if  not  ownership,  of  all  enterprise  unless  finan- 
cial power  and  business  leadership  shall  become  widely  diffused 
throughout    the  Nation?     Should  not  American   busliiefis  In  sell- 


defense  rid  itself  of  this  Wall  Street  domination  which  Is  so  dis- 
trusted by  the  American  i>eople? 

"An  expression  of  your  opinion  would  be  appreciated." 

Otis  &  Co.  ha*,  done  such  a  good  Job  that  the  editor  of  Labor  ques- 
tions if  he  can  make  a  further  contribution  which  would  be  worth 
while. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  businessmen  with  large  Interests  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  lost  faith  In  our 
financial  overlords      Tliere  Is  good  reason  for  the  people's  skepticism. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  half  a  dossen  govern- 
mental agencies.  Including  committees  of  House  and  Senate,  have 
made  searching  inquiries  into  the  way  Wall  Street  conduct*  Its 
business 

In  every  Instance  the  most  shocking  disclosures  have  resulted. 
Not  only  has  It  been  proven  that  a  handful  of  individuals  In  the 
financial  district  of  New  York  City  control  the  financial  and  Indus- 
trial defctiny  of  America  but  it  has  been  revealed  that  many  of  those 
individuals  steal  and  cheat  and  lie.  rob  each  other  ruthlessly,  fraud- 
ulently deprive  their  Government  of  desperately  needed  revenue, 
and  loot  investors,  mostly  of  the  small  variety,  of  billions  of  dollars. 

To  cover  up  their  nefarious  practices  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  they  corrupt  public  officials,  dominate  the  press,  and  seek  to 
paralyze  public  thinking  by  flooding  our  country  with  misleading 
propaganda  of  all  kinds. 

For  a  long  time  the  mafse.*  of  our  people  would  not  believe  these 
things.    But  the  hard  facts  have  caused  them  to  change  their  minds. 

When  they  heard  the  House  of  Morgan  publicly  confess  that  dur- 
ing years  when  his  country  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  world's  most 
appalling  depression  he  had  not  paid  a  penny  of  income  tax;  when 
they  saw  the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  going  to 
prison  as  a  common  thief:  when  they  learned  that  one  utility  com- 
pany had  spent  $1,000,000  in  fake  telegrams  to  discredit  needed 
legislation,  they  decided  that  Wall  Street  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  lead  this  Nation  around  by  the  nose. 

If  capitalism  is  to  survive  in  this  country  there  must  lie  a  thorough 
housecleaning.  If  Otis  &  Co.  can  persuade  some  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  capitalism  to  undertake  the  task,  well  and  ^ood.  If  that 
is  not  done,  then  the  p>eople  will  proceed  with  the  Job  in  their  own 
way  and  Labor  Is  not  prophet  enough  to  forecast  what  the  result 
will  be. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  Hegislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18). 1940 


STATEaiENT   SHOWING   OPERATIONS   AS   OP  JUNE  30,    1940 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  covering  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  of  June 
30.  1940. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  of  Juki  30,  1940 

Bank  deposit  insurance  has  received  widespread  public  acceptance 
since  Its  inception  6  years  ago.  Today,  bank  castomers  demand 
insurance  for  the  protection  of  their  deposits  in  commercial  banks. 
Deposits  in  insured  banks  are  protected  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  up  to  a  maximum  of  »5.000  for  each  depositor  In 
a  single  right  or  capacity.  *  w,.  w  ^  .     tooo 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  was  established  in  1W3J. 
following  the  most  severe  crisis  in  banking  affairs  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  to  provide  the  safety  which  had  not  been  provided 
through  previously  existing  supervisory  and  rediscount  systems. 
For  more  than  a  century  commercial  banks  have  operated  under 
State  or  Federal  supervision,  but  this  supervision  did  not  prevent 
heavy  losses  to  bank  depositors  during  the  years   1921-33. 

Since  deposit  Insurance  became  effective  on  January  1,  1934,  In- 
sured depositors  in  suspended  banks  have  been  paid  off  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  presented  and  proved  their  claims.  Lo.sses  refiUlting 
from  bank  failures  are  now  distributed  over  the  entire  banking  sys- 
tem instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  certain  Individuals,  groups, 
or  communities, 

DEPOSrrORS    FHOTECTED    BT    the    COaPORATIOW 

During  the  e'j  years  since  deposit  Insurance  became  effective  30« 
banks  with  deposits  of  $124,616  000,  have  suspended  operations  be- 
cause "of  financial  dlfflculiies      Of  these  banks.  3  were  subsequently 

I  reopened  or  taken  ever  by  other  Insured  banks;  219,  with  deposlU 
of  1183  912  000  were  placed  In  receivership  with  depositorn  protccUd 
by  the' Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corporation,  and  84  with  deprj^lU 

I   oX  »40.2»1  000,  were  nouinsurcd  baiik*  with  no  depotutorb  protected 
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by  th"  Corporation  In  addttlon.  123  banks,  wtth  d«i>oelts  or  •347.- 
18C000.  were  mcrg*-?!  with  the  aid  of  loans  by  the  Ffderai  I>po«lt 
In-urar.re  Corporation.  The  depo>=!tcr«  tn  these  bank?  were  fully 
pjrotectpd  by  the  terms  ol  the  merger  agreements  work»^  out  with 
the  aid  of  the  C  irporation  Tbt  los^  to  the  Corporation  on  Uians 
amounting  to  1145  584  OCO  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  the  loes 
which  would  have  resulted  had  the  banks  been  placed  In  receivership,    i 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  MSI  098.000  deposits  In  the  342  In-    ' 
Bured  banks  which  were  closed  or  merRed  because  of  financial  diffl-    \ 
cultles  were  fully  protected  by  insurance,  security,  preferment.  ofT- 
aet.  or  try  the  terms  of  the  merger  agreements      Of  the   1.111.535 
depositors,   only    1.651.   or   lews   than   one-fourth   of    1   percent,   held 
accounts  in  exceas  of  $5,000  which  were  not  fully  protected 

Total  disbursements  of  the  Corporation  In  connection  with  the 
dlycharj?*  of  Ita  financial  re!»pon«lbllltl€8  In  these  banks  amounted 
to  •^19.931.000  These  disbursements  were  con.slderably  less  than 
the  amount  of  deposits  protected.  In  the  tjanks  which  ruspended 
•rme  deposits  which  were  protected  by  legal  preference  or  by 
pledRfd  assets  were  paid  directly  by  the  receiver  of  the  bank  or  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pledged  assets,  while  other  depositors' 
claims  were  canceled  by  offsetting  claims  of  the  bank  against  the 
depositor  In  the  case  of  banks  merged  with  the  nnancial  aid  of 
the  Corporation,  the  deposits  were  transferred  directly  to  the  new 
bank,  together  with  the  acceptable  a*sets  so  that  the  disbursements 
cf  the  Corporation  amounted  only  to  the  deficiency  In  amount  be- 
tween the  deposits  transferred  and  the  acceptable  asset.s  transferred 
Losses  to  the  Corporation  and  expenses  Incldsnt  to  these  disburse- 
ments are  estimated  at  M5.52«.0OO.  or  U  percent  of  the  protected 
deixislts  in  the  banks  aided. 

•AMKS  AKD  DKPOSrrS  eKOTMTEU  BT    IKStraANCX 

As  of  June  30.  1940.  there  were  14  461  operating  commercial  bank?. 
with  deposits  of  approximately  9C0.400  000  000.  snd  551  mutual 
savings  banks,  with  deposits  of  about  »10.650.000.000  In  the  United 
Btates  and  possessions 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Insured  the  deposits 
of  13  483  operating  commercial  barks,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
•58  426  r>00  000.  and  51  mutual  savings  banks,  wtth  total  depo-its  of 
•  1.428,000.000  The  amount  of  insured  dep<isits  in  the  Insured  com- 
mercial banks  Is  estimated  at  45  percent  of  the  total  deposits 

LOANS    TO    rAClLrr.^TE    MEKCCRS 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  to  purchase  assets  makes  It  possible  (or  the  corporation 
to  take  action  to  clear  up  hai'aidous  situations  without  the  Inter- 
ruption In  banking  services  which  might  result  from  suspension 
and  receivership  proceedink.'8  When  the  Cerpnrntion  eliminates 
an  insolvent  or  hazardous  bank  by  lending  .<ufflcirnt  cash  lo  the 
bank  to  enable  It  to  men<e  with  another  bank,  all  of  the  deposits 
art-  iranslorred  to  the  absorbing  bank  and  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  the  depositors  In  making  such  Ican.s  the  C' rporatlon 
takes  as  collateral  the  assets  which  arc  unacceptable  to  the  absorb- 
ing t>ank  and  is  able  to  proceed  with  'he  liquidation  of  these  a^ets 
tn  an  orderly  manner,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  customary 
credit  relationships  of  debtors  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
community 

The  experience  of  the  Corpcmtlon  In  making  loans  to  facilitate 
mergers  has  justified  this  course  of  action.  After  the  t>anklng 
h<  lidny  in  1933.  a  number  of  banks  which  were  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition were  licensed  and  admitted  to  insurance  in  the  expectation 
that  they  wou!d  be  strengthened  and  restored  to  soundness  In 
most  cajtes  additional  capital  was  rcqiured:  In  some  cases  changes  tn 
mauagrmcnt  and  operating  policies  were  also  Deoes.sary.  Seme  of 
these  banks  proved  to  be  In  such  condition  that  reh.ibllitatlcn  was 
Imp  ss.hle  and  such  cases  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  banks 
wh.ch  have  been  merged  with  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  Corpcratlcn 
A*  a  result  of  the  Corporation  s  actions  in  merging  these  banks  and 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Corporation  is  able  to  I'qudate 
their  assets,  the  less  to  the  Corporation  will  l)e  less  than  would  have 
resulted  from  suspension  suid  receivership  of  the  tjanks 

BANK     »rF«3l\TST01«     BT    THE    COaPOR.^TlON 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  been  charged  not 
only  with  the  responaiblllty  of  paying  the  Insured  claims  of  de- 
positors in  banks  which  close  but  also  with  the  duty  cf  eliminating 
hazardous  banking  situations  and  of  preventing  the  development  of 
continuiuioe  of  unsafe  and  unbound  practices. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation  has  a  more  direct  In- 
terest lu  thi  preveutlan  of  tuink  failures  than  any  other  bank  super- 
visory authority  (or  the  reason  that  the  Corporation  must  bear  the 
Anandal  burden  resulting  from  such  failures.  If  Instjred  banks 
vhlch  are  known  to  be  In  a  weak  condition  are  not  rehabilitated,  it 
is  the  Corporation  rather  than  any  other  supervisory  authority 
Which  bears  the  burden  of  their  eventual  failure.  For  this  reason 
the  policies  of  the  Corporation  have  t>t.en  developed  on  the  principle 
oi  a>e«-tLng  hazardoui  situations  as  soon  as  they  arise  and  of  taking 
lubseft  at  tiie  earliest  practicable  moment,  so  that  whatever  unfore- 
s«'en  economic  development  may  occur.  th°  banking  system  wiil  be 
Ir.  good  health  and  dtpositors  wUl  continue  coufldent  in  the  safety 
of  their  fund^.  thus  redtictnp  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  for  forced 
Itqutdatlon  of  Imnk  aswts  to  meet  public  demands  for  cash 

Tlv  chief  supervisory  powers  of  th?  Corporation  are:  (  U  To  ex?m- 
tae  or  rerlew  examinations  of  Insured  banks:  (2>  to  termma-e  the 
Insured  statu*  cf  any  bank  which  e-rntiniies  to  engage  in  unsafe  or 
un««nund  practlcra  or  riolatlms  of  law;  (3)  to  approve  or  disapprove 
liontn5ured  banks  for  Insurance  and.  !n  the  case  of  Infured  banks 
Bo«  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  establishment  of 


branches  or  additional  offlces.  and  (4)  to  approve  or  disapprove  any 
proposed  retirement  or  reduction  of  capital  by  an  Insured  bark  not 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Re?er%e  S>-stem  Any  insured  bark  must 
also  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  before  assuminsr  the 
deposit  liabilities  of.  or  consolidating  or  merging  with,  a  noniiuured 
bank. 

RILATIOI*    TO    CmtEH    BANK    SrTPCTVtSORT    ACrNCIES 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  tlie  one  barJcing 
agency  having  dealings  with  and  a  vital  interest  in.  the  sound 
condition  of  each  of  the  1  400  insured  banks  Since  its  mcepiion 
the  Corporation  has  made  efforts  to  bring  about  coordination 
of  supervisory  standards  and  policies.  OfOcials  of  the  Corporation 
are  In  frequent  conference  with  tlie  Compuoller  of  the  Currency 
and  various  State  authorities  regarding  the  chartering  of  banks 
and  the  preparation  and  enforcement  of  regulations  aflecUng  the 
operaUons  of  banks  A  unilorm  examination  poUcy  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  three  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  ana  a 
majority  uf  th*-  S'atr-  authorities.  Tlie  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  cf  State  Banks  ha.<:  been 
consututed  an  adv.sory  committee  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Iiisur- 
ance  Corporation,  and  Its  counsel  has  played  an  Important  part  in 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  Corporation  s  policies. 

BANK   EX.VMINATION8 

The  chief  means  by  which  the  Corporation  ascertains  the  sound- 
ness of  the  banks  whose  deposits  It  insures  is  the  bank  examina- 
tion The  qualitv  of  the  tmnk's  asset-:,  the  banks  net  worth,  and 
the  caliber  of  Its  management  are  appraised  by  trained  and  ex- 
perienced examiner^  The  Federal  r>poslt  Insurance  Corporation 
conducts  annual  examinations  of  about  7.000  insured  banks  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These  bank.-^  arc  not 
examlnicl  by  any  other  Federal  agency  Many  regular  exi^mina- 
tions  are  conducted  Jointly  cr  alternately  with  the  State  super- 
visory authcriues.  The  Corporation  also  reviews  reports  of  e.<am- 
Inatlons  of  bank  memt>ers  of  the  Federal  Reset  v.'  System  made  by 
other  Federal  agencies  and  may  examine  banks  under  the  super- 
vision of  those  agencies  by  requesting  and  obtaining  the  written 
approval  of  the  Ccmptrollfr  of  the  Currency  or  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Such  requests  are  usually 
made  In  connection  with  applications  to  this  Corporation  lor 
loans  to  facilitate  mergers,  proceedings  for  termination  of  Insured 
status,  cr  In  connection  with  applications  for  Insurance  from  banks 
proposing  to  w.thdr.iw  from  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  but  mav  be  made  In  any  instance  where  such  action  ap- 
pears Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the   Corporation. 

The  examination  procedure  of  the  Corporation  was  revised  In 
1938  as  a  result  of  eff' rts  to  obtain  greater  uniformity  among  the 
various  Federal  and  State  bank  supervi.sory  authorities.  The  re- 
vised procedure  is  notable  becaiisc  all  injured  banks  are  subjected 
for  th-"  first  time  to  the  same  set  of  rules  and  standards  and  be- 
cause it  IS  designed  to  work  without  substantial  alteration  equally 
well  In  every  bank  at  every  stage  of  the  bvisiness  cycle.  To  bank- 
ers the  chief  advantages  of  the  uniform  procedure  are  that  as^ts 
of  banking  quality  will  be  valued  by  examiners  on  the  basis  of 
Judgment  as  to  their  intrinsic  soundness,  without  regard  for  tem- 
porary market  conditions  and  Uiat  bankers  will  know  in  wtiat  light 
aaaets  they  acquire  will  be  Judged  by  examiners. 

TERMINATION    OF    INSr*RED    ST.^TTS 

The  Corporation  is  authorlred  to  terminate  the  Insured  status  of 
any  insured  bank  which  continues  to  enga^e  In  unsafe  or  unsoxind 
practices  or  violations  of  law  or  regulations  When  proceedings-  are 
Instituted  the  proper  bank  FUpervlsory  authority  is  first  notified 
and  the  bank  mav  be  allowed  a  period  of  4  months  in  which  to  cor- 
rect the  practices  cr  violations  In  qviestion  after  which  it  is  re- 
examined to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  corrections  have 
been  made 

If  the  practices  or  violations  have  not  been  corrected,  the  bank  Is 
notified  of  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  terminate  Us  insured 
status  and  a  hear;r:g  is  held  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, or  by  some  person  designated  by  the  board  for  that  purpo6/», 
at  which  the  bank  may  appear  If  the  charees  against  the  bank  are 
sustained  and  It  is  unwilling  to  make  corrertlons.  an  order  may  t>e 
Issued  terminating  the  Insured  status  of  the  bank  Insured  de- 
posits In  the  bank  on  the  date  of  termination  of  Insured  status, 
less  subsequent  withdrawals,  continue  to  be  insured  for  2  yeai-s 
thereafter.  Frequently  banks  against  which  these  proceedmes  are 
Instituted  a^ree  to  the  corrections  before  it  Is  necessary  to  hold  a 
hearing,  or  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  seme  other  manner  with- 
out the  necessity  of  acttially  terminating  deposit  Insurance. 

Unsafe  and  unsound  practices  for  which  banks  are  cited  nearly 
always  include  operaticn  with  seriously  Impaired  and  inadequate 
capital  and  generally  Include  also  tax  loan  and  collection  policies 
and  excessive  volume  of  substandard  assets  Most  of  the  banks 
which  have  been  cited  by  the  Corporation  were  operated  by  weak 
or  Incompetent  managements. 

AFTLrCATIONS   FOB  tNSLTLVNCK  AND  FOR  APPROV.U.  OF   NITW   BX.\NCHES 

Banks  in  the  continental  United  States  emnted  national  charters 
and  authortsred  to  open  fpr  btislness  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency are  automafcally  adiv.ltied  to  insurance  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  National  banks  In  the  possessions 
applying  for  insurance  and  certified  by  the  Comptroller  cf  the  Cur- 
rency as  to  ability  to  qualify  for  ipsuranc*'  and  nonlr^nrM  State 
banks    which    are    admitted    to    membership    in    the    Federal    Re- 
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Berve  System  are  also  automatically  admitted  to  Insurance  by  the 
Corporation 

Noninsured  banks  which  apply  for  insurance  as  banks  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  examined  by  the  Corporation 
prior  to  admission.  The  deposit -Insurance  law  requires  that  In  con- 
sidering the  application  of  a  bank  for  admission  to  Insurance,  the 
Corporation  shall  take  into  account  the  following  factors:  The  finan- 
cial history  and  condition  of  the  bank,  the  adequacy  of  its  capital 
structure.  Its  future  earnings  prospects,  the  general  character  of  its 
management,  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served  by  the  bank  and  whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers  are 
consistent  with  th?  purposes  of  the  deposit-insurance  law. 

Similar  requirements  exist  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
branch:'s  of  insured  banks  National  banks  and  State  banks  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Re.serve  System  may  establish  branches  with  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  respectively  Insured 
banks  not  members  of  th;'  Federal  Reserve  System  mvist  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  be'ore  establishing  any  new  branch  or 
charging  the  location  of  an  existing  bank. 

The  Corporation  has  no  express  authority  over  the  chartering  of 
banks  The  Federal  and  State  agencies  having  such  authority,  how- 
ever. hTve  in  peneral  followtd  the  policy  of  refusing  to  charter  a 
bank  which  could  not  qualify  for  Insurance  on  Its  merits.  As  a 
consequence,  few  banks  have  been  chartered  which  have  not  bcr^n 
admitted  to  Insurance  and  few  banks  have  been  organized  the 
prospects  for  which  appear  unpromising 

Th"  Corporation  favors  granting  adequate  banking  facilities  to 
communities  which  need  banking  services  and  which  can  support 
sound,  well-managed  banks.  On  the  o'her  hand,  the  Corporation 
would  be  derelict  in  Its  responsibility  to  depositors  and  to  existing 
Insured  tjanks  were  it  to  admit  to  Insurance  proposed  Institutions 
which.  In  its  Judgment,  were  foredoomed  to  failure 

MAINTENANCE    OF   ADEQUATE    BANK    CAPITAL 

The  Corporation,  as  the  chief  agency  of  protection  of  depositors 
and  as  the  chief  creditor  and  chief  loser  In  bat^k  insolvencies  Is 
especially  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  capital  in 
banks.  When  the  capital  is  small  with  respect  to  the  banks  re- 
sponsibilities, vigilant  supervision  Is  necessary  to  prevent  dissipa- 
tion of  the  capital,  accumulation  of  risky  as-sets  and  ultimate  In- 
solvency The  present  rate  cf  assessment  was  establi.shed  on  the 
assumption  that  losses  from  bank  insolvency  would  be  smaller  in 
the  future  than  In  the  past,  but  the  average  ratio  of  capital  to 
total  deposits  of  the  banks  in  the  country  has  declined  over  the  past 
75  years  and  dotible  liability  of  stockholders  has  been  largely  elimi- 
nated, further  reducing  the  actual  protection  of  creditors  While 
this  declining  margin  of  capital  protection  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  those  depositors  who  are  fully  protected  by  deposit 
Insurance,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  supervisory  authori- 
ties and  to  the  bankers  themselves  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
choose  between  adequate  capital  raticjs  and  a  higher  assessment  rate 
for  deposit   insurance 

Through  Its  power  to  disapprove  admission  of  noninsured  or 
newly  organized  banks  to  Insurance  and  establishment  of  branches 
by  Insured  banks  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Corporation  can  prevent  the  establishment  of  banking  offlces  by 
such  banks  when  they  do  not  meet  the  capital  standards 
set  by  the  Corporation  Insured  banks  not  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  must  also  apply  to  the  Corporation  for  approval 
before  they  can  retire  or  reduce  capital  The  Corporation's  au- 
thority does  not  apply  to  national  banks  nor  to  State  banks  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  so  that  it  rannct  exercise  uni- 
form, supervision  over  all  Insured  banks  with  respect  to  capital  and 
banking  offlces. 

LEGISLATION     CREATING    THE     FEDERAL    DEPOSIT     INSURANCE     CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  was  organized  under  authority  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  approved  on  June  16.  1933.  Insurance  of  deposits  by  the 
Temporary  Federal  Depcwlt  Insurance  Fund  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1934.  covering  13  201  of  the  Nation's  15.000  licensed  banks. 
Under  the  original  act  and  Its  subsequent  amendments  insurance 
under  the  temporary  fund  was  to  continue  until  replaced  by  insur- 
ance under  a  permanent  plan. 

The  deposit -Insurance  law  was  revised  by  the  Banking  Act  of 
1935.  which  became  effective  on  August  23.  1935.  On  that  date  the 
permanent  plan  of  deposit  insurance  went  Into  effect,  replacing  the 
temporary  p'an  To  meet  the  cost  of  protecting  deposits  up  to  the 
maximurn  of  $5  000  for  each  depositor  In  a  single  right  or  capacity. 
Insured  banks  pay  an  asse.s'-ment  to  the  Corporation  at  the  annual 
rate  of  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  their  total  deposits.  This  is  less 
than  the  annual  rate  of  loss  to  depositors  resulting  from  bank 
failures  during  the  past  70  years  It  has  been  the  Corporation's 
hope,  however,  that  the  present  assessment  rate  will  prove  adequate 
for  its  needs  as  the  result  of  progressive  Improvement  In  banking 
standards  and  technique  and  mere  enlightened  supervisory  policies. 

BANK  SITSPENSIONS   PRIOR  TO  FEDERAL  INSURANCE  OF   DEPOSFTS 

During  the  70  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  deposit  Insur- 
ance approximately  19.000  commercial  banks,  with  deposits  of  about 
•  10.000.000.000.  suspended  operations  because  of  fln.incial  difficulties 
or  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors.  Lo<^sps  to  de- 
positors In  these  banks  have  been  estimated  at  about  $2,500  000.000, 
or  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per  year  of  deposits  In  all  operating 
rommerclal  banks. 

In  the  4  years  prior  to  the  assumption  of  ofTlce  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  March  4,  1933,  there  were  6,035  bank  suspensiuus  in  the 


United  States.  This  figure  does  not  Include  3.413  banks  which 
not  licensed  by  June  30,  1933.  following  the  banking  holiday  and 
which  are  tabulated  as  bank  suspensions.  While  the  banks  which 
were  unable  to  reopen  after  the  banking  holiday  did  not  actually 
suspend  operations  until  after  March  4.  1933.  the  financial  dlfflcultlea 
which  caused  them  to  suspend  had  developed  prior  to  that  date. 

Prom  the  close  of  the  banking  holiday  to  January  1.  1934.  when 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  began  operations.  179 
operating  banks,  with  dejxjslts  of  $145,072,000.  susi>ended.  This 
figure  Is  exclusive  of  banks  unable  to  reo|}en  after  the  banking 
holiday  and  covers  only  banks  reopened  after  the  holiday  which 
were  forced  to  close  again  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Since  deposit  insurance  became  elTettive  the  frequency  of  bank 
failures  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  Since  January  1.  1934.  fail- 
ures have  occurred  at  an  average  rate  of  47  per  year,  while  during 
the  13  years  prior  to  deposit  Insurance  the  average  number  c5 
failures  was  1.139  per  year. 


The  1940  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KKNTLUKY 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Monday.  October  14  ilegLslativc  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18). 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEb 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  President  in  behalf  of  the  1940  mobilization  for  human 
needs,  on  October  13.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Adams.  Community  Chest  workers,  friends  of  human 
needs,  the  mobilization  for  human  needs  this  year  is  more  than  ever 
an  expression  of  our  national  community  spirit.  It  Is.  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  good  cause,  participated  In  by  g(X>d  Americans  who 
represent  all  sections  of  our  couiitry,  all  walks  of  life,  all  sjhadcs  of 
political  opinion,  all  races  and  creeds. 

But  In  this  critical  moment  of  our  history  we  must  be  more  than 
ever  conscious  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  community  spirit  which 
It  expresses.  It  Is  a  rpirit  which  comes  from  our  community  of 
Interests,  our  coirrmunity  of  faith  In  the  democratic  Ideal,  our  com- 
munity of  devotion  lo  God. 

Wherever  men  and  women  of  good  will  gather  together  to  serve 
their  community,  there  is  America  It  was  true  in  the  first  little  town 
meetings  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  when  the  good  folk  as- 
sembled to  decide  measures  of  defense  against  the  Indians,  and  how 
to  build  their  first  school,  and  how  to  care  for  their  aged  and  sick. 
It  is  still  true  in  this  great  national  drive  all  the  way  across  our 
continent  for  the  Community  Chest  funds. 

Even  m  the  early  days  when  cur  society  centered  in  the  village 
community,  and  when  every  neighbor  knew  all  the  neighbors,  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  In  some  nreasure  a  public  undertaking.  In 
colonial  America  money  raised  through  taxation  was  often  dis- 
tributed by  the  churches  among  the  poor.  Later  the  county  gov- 
emmt  nt  and  the  city  council  assumed  a  part  of  these  duties.  Then 
the  State  it.self  began  taking  care  of  some  of  the  sick.  And.  finally, 
In  our  own  day,  the  National  Government  was  obliged  to  assume 
a  definite  responsibility  in  giving  work  to  able-bodied  needy 
unemployed. 

At  one  stage  In  our  national  history,  the  ba.«ket8  of  bread  and 
meat  carried  by  housewives  to  the  houses  down  below  the  railroad 
tracks  were  adequate  to  temper  the  sulTerlng  of  the  victims  of  In- 
dustrial depression.  In  those  days  a  group  of  t<«wn  bu.sine.ssmen. 
gathered  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  chief  corner  of  Main  Street,  cou'd 
devise   .some  method   so   that   Joe  Smith   and  Tom  Jones   would   be 

able  to  buy  shoes  for  their  children. 

When,  however.  American  indu.stry  went  on  a  mass-production 
basis,  it  became  increasingly  difflrult  for  men  to  find  employment 
on  the  assembly  line:  It  created  a  problem  in  the  unemployment 
of  elderly  men  and  m'.ddle-ag<d  men  too  great  to  be  .solved  by  the 
good  will  of  individual  bu.slnestmen  on  a  street  corner. 

When  the  World  War  caused  the  Great  Plains  to  be  plowed  up 
for  wheat  and  the  wheat  fields  turned  into  du.st  storms,  that  drove 
200  OCO  members  of  the  Joad  family  to  California,  there  wa.s  a  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  suffering  that  could  no  longer  be  handled 
by  baskets  of  brend  and  meat.  ^         ^,  .     ,^ 

Through  the  industrial  era  there  were  created  problems  of  old 
age-  of  mass  unemployment:  of  occupational  dseases;  of  industrial 
accident'--  cf  child  labor  and  sweatshops — too  great  to  be  solved  by 
the  individual  or  the  family,  or  by  friends  or  private  charity. 

These  were  problems  which  could  be  handled  only  by  the  }olnt 
and  common  endeavors  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tlM 
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gov«rnmenu  of  our  States,  our  oo\mtle«,  axir  towns,  aiid  of  the 
oTKam/ed  rhmrltlea  and  soctal-servlce  agencies  run  by  private 
methcds.  Oovcmment  authorities  have  always  required  the  co- 
operation oX  men  and  women  banded  together  In  organizations 
such  as  those  you  represent,  to  bring  the  kindly  touch  of  human 
sympathy  to  the  tragedies  of  dislocated,  broken  families. 

It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  renaember  the  very  Intimate  and  human 
side  of  these  problems.  Only  In  a  limited  measure  can  flexibility 
;;f  administration  temper  the  impersonal  quality  of  general  rules  of 
law  Private  charity  Is  essential  to  personalize  and  humanize  the 
t«ik  of  relieving  suffering  For  general  rules  cannot  cover  the  wide 
ranKP  of  evcr-varylnn  human  needs,  because  human  needs  are 
affected  by  a  thousand  matters  which  do  not  fit  Into  plgecn  holes. 

A.^  long  as  there  Is  illness  In  the  world,  as  long  as  there  is  pov- 
erty, as  long  as  families  are  stricken  with  personal  inliifortune. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  good-hearted  men  and  women  of 
America  to  mobilize  for  human  needs. 

This  year  as  never  before  there  Is  need  for  an  intensification  of 
our  efforts  Events  abroad  have  warned  us  not  only  of  the  need 
of  planes  and  tanks,  and  ships  and  guns:  they  have  also  warned 
UH  of  the  need  of  grtt  and  swicrlflce,  of  darlnj?  and  devotion,  and 
all  those  intangible  things  which  go  to  make  up  a  Nation's  morale 

When  we  Join  together  In  serving  our  local  community,  we  add 
■trriigth  to  our  national  community,  wc  help  to  fortify  the  struc- 
ture of  our  whole  Union  That  form  of  fc^rtlflcatlon — that  splrlt- 
Uiil  fortification — U  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly  by  those  In  other 
lards    who   believe    that    nations   can    live    by    force    alone 

Human  kindness  has  never  weakened  the  stamina  or  softened  the 
fiber  of  a  free  people      A  nation  does  not  have  to  bo  crviel  In  order    , 
to  be  tough      The  vlgorotis  expression  of  our  American  community 
spirit    is   truly    Important. 

The  ancient  injunction  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  Is  still 
the  force  that  animates  our  faith — a  faith  that  we  are  determined 
shall  live  and  conquer  In  a  world  poisoned  by  hatred  and  ravaged  by 
wa.-. 

I  ask  for  your  enlistment  in  the  mobilization  for  human  needs, 
for  your  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  American  community  spirit. 
I  ask  you  to  prove  your  good  faith  In  good  works. 


Twelve  Years  of  Republican  Accomplishments 
Under  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  oft  men's  actions  pervert  to 
Irony,  their  lives  to  satire  and.  combined,  to  disaster. 

UKX  THX    NOaMALXTT    OF    HAXOINO 

Harding  the  festive,  the  afTable.  the  unreslstant,  the  symbol 
of  dubious  government  which  the  gang  extolled  as  normal. 
Like  Caesar.  Harding,  too.  had  his  Brutus,  only  multiplied. 
His  destroyers  were  Daugherty.  Pall.  Sinclair.  Forbes,  Miller, 
Doheny.  some  shielded  ones,  and  the  $100,000  black  bag. 

LIKS   THK   SILKNCK   OF   COOIODGE 

Coolldge  the  heeder  of  his  master's  voice  but.  with  his  own 
mum.  Coolidge  the  obtuse  l)cllever  that  the  frightened  guilty 
would  curb  their  rapacities,  the  concealer  of  crude  thieveries 
which  (Mily  resurged  more  insidiously  with  deadher  finesse, 
the  husher-up  of  scandal.  Silent  Cal  the  submissive.  His 
requiem  was  fashioned  by  the  malefactors  of  high  finance 
whom  he  had  abetted. 

LIXI  THS  CKNTtTS   OP   HOOVCS 

Hoover  the  great  engineer,  the  glorified  promoter,  the  quix- 
otic knlght-errmnt  ever  jousting  for  honor  of  his  beloved  mam- 
mon; the  rugged  individualist  who  exhorted  that  "•  •  • 
capital  In  the  house  of  the  Insiders  is  often  invested  to  more 
reproductive  purposes  than  if  it  had  remained  In  the  hands 
of  the  idiots  who  parted  with  it."  But,  even  by  usurped  con- 
trol of  his  adroit  supermen,  the  investments  of  the  masses  did 
not  reproduce:  only  l)ankruptcy  aborted.  His  end  came  by 
the  suflfraire  of  those  same  Idiots — at  least  9.000.000  of  them 
with  twenty-one  billion  thrifty  dollar.<:  ^hat  had  gone  with  tlie 
Wind. 

THOSZ    Wiaut    MKIXOM    TXASS 

A  cut  in  taxes  went  to  all  burdened  with  incomes  of  over 
$50,000:  a  cut  of  $3,000,000,000  was  returned  from  income-tax 
payments  to  all  oppressed  with  inordinate  riches  like  the 
Mellons,  Rockefellers.  Du  Fonts,  monopolistic  corporations  and 
others;  a  cut  was  made  in  our  foreign  trade  by  the  shrewd 


Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  that  brought  on  almost  a  complete 
cut  of  markets  and  friendships  with  our  South  American 
neighbors  and  an  indisputable  cut  was  given  normal  econo- 
mies of  continental  Europe  which  helped  bring  on  those  great 
entrepreneurs  Joe.  Benito,  and  Adolf. 

THOSr    WERE    STATESMANLIKE    TEAKS 

The  Lodges  and  Johnsons,  squired  by  that  statesman  at 
large,  Borah,  possessed  wisdom  of  foreign  affairs  at  their 
fingertips.  They  were  clairvoyant:  they  understood  unerr- 
ingly; they  Judged  harshly.  They  had  tlieir  eyes  wide  open 
to  realities;  they  jeered  at  dreams  of  the  war-torn  world 
and  of  that  man  Wilson  for  a  League  of  Nations.  Wilson  left 
them  off  the  Peace  Commission.  Their  vanities  were  lacer- 
ated. They  were  caper  of  ambition,  devotees  of  glory,  burning 
to  crown  their  egoisms  with  halos  as  apostles  of  humanity, 
but  were  frustrated.  Demagogues  were  loosed  to  pander  to 
the  war-weary,  cunningly  to  build  up  prejudices.  Charlatans 
flaunted  their  pretensions  to  patriotism  the  while  snaring 
the  unversed  into  doubt  and  suspicion.  When  Wilson  urged 
his  country  equally  with  all  nations  to  accept  Inherent  re- 
sponsibilities in  some  degree  as  inherent  benefits,  his  idealism 
was  rent  to  shreds,  and  civilization's  hope  for  a  juster  world 
and  a  greater  peace  was  supplanted  with  envy,  mistrust. 
Jealousy.  The  world  which  saw  in  the  United  States  of 
America  strength  of  ability,  born  of  unselfishness,  to  secure 
international  unanimity  toward  judicial  determination  of  its 
differences  instead  of  through  war,  now  witnessed  debilitation 
of  its  great  promise  and  a  relentless  hounding  to  his  grave 
of  the  man  whose  life  was  sacrificed  in  service  to  men.  These 
deceptive  soothsayers  diverted  mankind  from  promised  hope 
back  to  the  road  of  despair.  To  cloak  their  hoax  in  color  of 
reality,  these  Machiavellian  statesmen  invented  the  bugaboo 
"No  foreign  entanglements."  which  Washington  never  uttered. 
They  scuttled  $100,000,000  worth  of  our  warships;  they  rid  us 
of  our  merchant  marine.  The  little  yellow  man  who  struts  so 
big  laughed  up  his  sleeve  and  strutted  bigger. 

THOSE    WERE    VIBRANT    TEARS 

Twelve  of  them,  and  full  of  thrills.  Republican  oracles 
vociferated  In  Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  in  city  halls; 
they  heralded  a  new  day.  Business  was  big,  business  was 
getting  bigger,  and  business  would  become  biggest.  Unlike 
the  Sphinx.  Silent  Cal  spoke;  a  new  era  was  dawning;  sky- 
high  stocks  would  go  yet  higher.  Presses  were  busiest;  they 
printed  glowing  accounts  of  the  Midas  order;  others  printed 
stock.  All  was  paper.  Everyone  bought  paper.  Money  be- 
came so  much  dross.  The  real  thing  was  stock  or  bonds — 
domestic,  foreign,  any  kind.  Germany  rebuilt  its  roads,  it 
slums.  Its  cities,  its  villages;  we  gave  our  money;  she  gave  us 
paper. 

The  Whitneys.  the  Hopsons,  the  Insulls.  the  Willkies  led 
the  debauch  of  enterprise.  They  were  financial  wizards;  they 
led  us  on  and  on  and  on  to  the  sudden  ending  of  the  road. 
There,  there  was  no  bottom;  we  got  dizzy  and  became  very, 
very  sick. 

Billions  were  lost  and  millions  were  made  destitute.  The 
great  financiers  lost  their  heads;  the  banks  lost  their  asf.e^s; 
Insurance  companies  lost  their  hauteur;  big  business  lost  its 
arrogance;  millions  lost  their  jot>s:  other  millions,  their  in- 
vestments and  savings;  wheat  sold  for  9  cents;  freight  on 
potatoes  was  more  than  their  carload  worth;  the  deficit 
reached  but  $7,000,000,000;  veterans  were  chased  from  Wash- 
ington with  bayonets;  homes  lost  their  values;  people  lived  off 
relatives;  some  slept  in  alleys;  soup  kitchens  were  quite  in 
style. 

Hoover  tongue -lashed  about  rugged  individualism,  opposed 
"any  direct  or  indirect  Government  dole"  boasted  that  "the 
emergencies  of  unemployment  have  been  met  by  action 
in  many  directions"  and  that  "the  time  is  ripe  for  forward 
action  to  expedite  recovery."  He  decided  to  "put  some  steel 
beams  in  the  foundations  of  cur  credit  structure"  albeit  "wo 
do  not  require  more  money  or  working  capital" 

Because  our  currency  and  bank  deposits  are  protected  by  the  great- 
08t  gold  reserve  In   history      •      •      •. 

Yet  9,000  banks  closed  their  doors  and  others  awaited  like 
ruin. 

Those  were  days  of  great  chimerical  soothsaying  full  of 
academics  but  of  no  action;  days  fraught  with  rumbling  un- 
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rest,  boiling  discontent,  and  imminent  irruption.  The  people 
lost  their  rugged  individualities,  but  retained  their  heads  and 
patriotism.  Iliey  turned  their  beguilers  out  and  elected 
RocsjveU. 

Roosevelt  strengthened  the  banks;  insured  people's  deposits, 
e^i'd  ruined  the  solt  profession  of  bank  receivers. 

Roosevelt  .<:pent  billions  to  provide  work;  every  State,  every 
city,  and  almost  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  Union  profited 
by  new  reads,  schools,  bridges,  public  buildings,  water  sys- 
tems, sewage  plants,  erosion  works,  power  systems,  airports, 
parks,  and  other  works  that  shall  serve  them  for  decades  to 
come,  and  whose  value  shall  come  back  manyfold.  Roo.sevclt 
opened  vtstas  of  new  life  for  800,000  young  men  in  C.  C.  C. 
canlps.  he  pave  financial  assistance  to  small  and  big  business, 
he  saved  building  and  loan  associations  for  their  share- 
holders, homes  for  millioas  of  families,  farms  for  millions  of 
faimers;  he  insured  financing  for  millions  of  new  home- 
builders  and  resurrected  hope  and  confidence  throughout  the 
land. 

Rocsevclt  stopped  stock-market  fleecing  so  as  to  restore 
faith  in  security  investments;  he  put  an  end  to  4-pcrcent 
and  4i2-Pcrcent  premiums  on  Government  bonds  that  now 
pay  no  more  than  cne-fourth  of  1  percent. 

Roosevelt  placed  the  human  being  ahead  of  property:  he 
gave  the  Nation  social  security,  old-age  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  minimum  wages,  maximum  employment  hours, 
the  prerogative  of  collective  bargaining,  and  a  concept  of 
mutuality  between  employer  and  employee. 

Unemployment  fast  is  lessening,  wages  are  rising,  business 
profits  are  increasing,  and  the  Nation  has  come  through  suf- 
ferings from  12  years  of  Republican  misrule  stronger,  more 
hopeful,  and  more  united  for  teamwork  in  any  eventuality 
than  ever  before. 

The  Nation  rapidly  is  repairing  the  weaknesses  in  our  de- 
fenses committed  by  Republican  belief  that  this  Nation  for- 
ever can  live  in  a  cocoon  albeit  even  a  moth  must  come  out 
into  the  open  world  so  that  it  may  live. 

During  Roasevelt's  Piesidency  we  have  accumulated  almost 
80  percent  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold.  We  owe  no  nation  a 
penny.  The  scarecrow  of  the  unbalanced  Budget  is  another 
bugaboo  of  the  Republican  mind.  Billions  of  the  dollars  they 
weep  about  as  spent  shall  be  repaid  from  loans  to  business — 
the  same  business  whose  many  vociferous  members  revile 
Roosevelt  although  he  saved  them  from  bankruptcy;  the 
other  billions  stand  throughout  the  country  as  real  assets,  as 
public  works,  or  as  the  means  that  saved  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  from  disintegration,  and  the  Nation  from  upheaval. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  ilcgialative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18). 1940 


LETTER   BY   ARTHUR   H.   DEAN 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  by  Arthur 
H.  Dean,  counsel  for  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association, 
and  a  member  of  a  prominent  New  York  law  firm.  It  stresses 
a  need  for  fairness — even  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   letter   was   ordered   to   be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  11.  19401 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

In  your  l^sur  of  October  8  there  appeared  a  full-pac;e  advertise- 
ment of  The  United  States  News,  headed  "Suppofilng  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  elected  for  a  tiiird  term — the  record  a  Chief  Executive  can  make 
and  what  the  people  will  say  about  it  at  the  polls  In  term*  of 
advice  to  future  Presldente  oX  the  United  States." 


It  then  stated  "the  election  of  Mr.  R<x)sevelt  In  1940  would 
prove:  •  •  •  (7)  that  a  President  may  boldly  seek  votvs  by 
establishing  partisan  relations  with  one  cla.^s  of  voters  and  turn 
over  governmental  boards  and  bureaus  to  por.<=onnel  friendly  to 
such  classes  or  groups  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  fair 
play  In  public  administration  as.  for  Instance.  In  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  S;^urltles  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission — and  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  really  don't  cure." 

Without  expressing  any  opu  Ion  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  remainder  of  the  adverli.sement  or  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
f-tatemrnt  ns  affecting  other  agencies.  It  does  r>ot  seem  to  me 
proper  to  permit  the  quoted  statement   to  pass  unchallenged. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  work  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comml^slon  since  its  Inception  and  who  In  the  Dickinson  report 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Independent  agency  to 
administer  the  Securities  Act  and  the  law  affectinf?  stock  exchanges. 
I  can  testify  that  the  President  has  not  turned  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  over  to  partisan  classes  or  groups  without 
regard  to  the  principles  of  fair  play   In  public  administration. 

While  on  occasions  I  have  disagreed  with  and  liave  criticized 
the  Commission  for  various  of  Us  acts  or  decisions.  It  wou!d  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove  that  the  Commission  has  a 
jjersonnel  friendly  to  any  particular  classes  or  groups  or  that  it 
h;is  acted  wiihout  regard  to  the  principles  of  fair  play  in  public 
administration. 

On  the  contrary.  I  think  the  country  has  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  the  Commission's  member.s,  personnel,  and  decisions. 
I  doubt  if  the  country  has  ever  .seen  any  finer  typo  of  public  servants 
than  Joseph  P  Kennedy.  James  M.  Landls.  William  O  Douglas. 
Jerome  N  Frank.  Judge  Robert  E  Healy.  George  C.  Mathews.  Ferdi- 
nand Pecora.  J.  D.  Ross.  John  W.  Hanes.  Leon  Henderson.  Sumner 
T.  Pike.  Edward  C    Elchrr.   and  the  various  department   heads. 

Under  its  present  Chairman,  the  Commission  Is  vigorously  pur- 
suing its  policy  of  trying  to  Improve  Its  administration  of  the 
acts  entrusted  to  Its  care 

In  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  let  us  not  forget  to  be 
fair. 

Arthux  H.   Dean. 

Nr.w  York,  October  9,  1940. 


Dutchess  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18), 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  TIIE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  at  the  Dutchess  County  Democratic  Committee 
meeting  October  5.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Jim  Ben.son.  to  all  of  you  who  are  attending  the  dinner  to- 
night, I  want  to  express  my  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  In 
person. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  In  the  coming  weeks  will  be  crowned  by 
success  I  sincerely  believe  that  ycu  are  seeking  to  give  to  our 
ccunty  definite  Improvement  In  the  various  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  our  freely  chosen  representative  system  In  Albany  and 
Washington  nominees  who  measure  up  to  high  standards,  both  of 
Integrity  and  of  Intelligence. 

Wholly  aside  from  any  partisan  feeling.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
alone  In  this  county  of  Dutchess  in  feeling  that  local  government 
could  be  very  greatly  improved  In  many  particulars 

I  would  have  exactly  the  same  feeling  If  the  ccunty  government 
and  all  town  governments  were  In  the  hands  of  people  who  had 
been  elected  as  Democrats.  I  do  not  think  that  other  people, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Inde- 
pendents, are  complacent  about  things  as  they  stand  today. 

All  Of  US,  If  wc  are  fair-minded,  know  that  very  great  Improve- 
ments can  be  made  All  of  us  know  that  for  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  taxpayers  of  this  county  pay  year  after  year  we  could 
have  better  planning  and  better  management  and  that  we  could 
get  less  partisan.'-hip  for  our  money. 

I  trust  that  In  the  coming  campaign  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  office  will  strcs.s  not  so  much  their  democracy  as  they  will  their 
belief  that  they  can  give  more  efficient  and  honest  service  than 
many  of  tho.se  who  are  their  opponents. 

Government  down  at  the  bottom — local  government — very 
Closely  touches  the  lives  of  every  individual  citizen  or  family. 
No  matter  how  much  those  in  the  Federal  Government  or  at 
Albany   strive   to  plan   and   carry   out   ImprovemenU,   Interest   in 
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local  fr>Teninient  ts  an  WRcntlal  Simplification  of  kxal  gorem- 
ment  M  «n  e«ealUl  Constant  local  n^^Uanc*  Is  an  eaeentlal. 
Bcruttrrjr  of  the  reo-nto  t  f  tboae  who  represent  you  an<l  ask  a 
renewal  ot  your  confidence  ta  an  essential. 

The  p«5pua)tlon  of  Dutches  County  Is  growing  greaUy.  We 
represent  almost  t%-*ry  form  of  American  life.  Our  two  cities  are 
growUm;  tiie  suburban  areas  are  growing:  the  ▼lllages  are  growing; 
and  rtiJI  most  of  the  aT«a  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  farming. 

Th«t  la  why  I  have  always  placed  ao  much  exnphaaia  on  planning 
for  the  future  We  do  not  want  the  county  of  19«0  to  represent 
a  •V'psy-Uke"  growth,  presenting  many  serious  problems  which 
could  be  pre^iit«l  by  our  looking  ahead  In  1940 

The  unplanned  huiory  of  other  counUea  In  thla  State  shows  ua 
ntnny  examples  Too  often  this  has  been  due  to  lack  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  voters,  and  It  is  eanentUl  for  us  to  chooae  as  our 
oOc  lalt  people  who  wia  not  only  do  the  grand  job  called  for  by 
the  office,  but  will  alJtc  think  about  how  they  can  Improve  things 
for  the  next  generation  I  am  eapeclally  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  that  ccmlng  generation,  and  1  am  sure   that  you  are 

OvcrsUtement .  personal  atucks.  and  wild  promises  have  no  part 
te  our  county  campaign— any  more  than  In  a  national  campaign. 
I  am  very  rvrtaln  that  reallcmg  this  you  will  conduct  It  on  the 
fclKhest  poa<lble  le^el  of  American  ethics  and  decency  May  your 
efforts  be  vindcrstood  and  approved  by  the  voters  next  November     i 

I    shall    be    thinking   greatly   of    my    old   constituents,   my   old    [ 
tnends.  and  my  old  neighbors  | 

Oood  lud:  to  you  all 


Stay  Out  of  War— No  Recess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  Jia^SEN  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  and  every  Republican 
Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa  have  been  right  here  on  the 
Job  supportinj?  the  A.  A  A.  prograin  in  all  its  phases  and  try- 
ing our  level  be.st  to  k'-ep  this  Nation  out  of  war,  Mr.  Wallace 
ha.s  been  out  In  Iowa  making  speeches  severely  b-^rating  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  for  doing  this,  tliat.  and  the 
other  thing. 

I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  deliberately  lied  to  get 
votes  for  the  New  D^al.  but.  Just  to  kpep  the  record  straicht, 
I  do  say  he  has  not  told  the  whole  story  or  been  fair  enough 
to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  I  note  he  failed  to  inform 
his  listeners  that  an  appropriation  for  parity  pa.vments  was 
rxcJudtd  from  his  recommendations  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
the  yt^tiT  besinning  July  1.  1940.  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. While  at  the  same  time  Mr.  F.  O.  R.  was  demandmg 
more  and  more  billions  to  spend  for  every  kind  of  pork- 
barrel  appropriations  imaginable,  when  he  should  have  bevn 
spending  those  billions  to  build  up  our  national  defense  long 
ago.  instead  of  waiting  to  do  all  that  just  tiefore  this  election. 

Now  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  New  Deal  spokesmen  are  running 
^^  oyer  the  country  telling  the  people  that  unless  the  New 
Deal  is Ttept  in  power  the  farm  program  will  cease,  and  that 
those  so  unfortunate  to  be  on  relief  will  starve,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  as  most  thinkin? 
people  of  America  see  It  today,  the  greatest  danger  in  this 
matter  Ues  in  the  exact  opposite.  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr. 
McNasy  have  on  many  occasions  assured  the  farmers  and 
the  people  on  relief  that  these  things  absolutely  would  not 
happen  If  they  are  elected.  Unless  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr. 
McNasy  are  elected  on  November  5.  at  the  rate  this  New  I>eal 
has  sqiiandered  money  since  1932.  there  will  very  soon  be  no 
funds  left  in  the  Federal  Treasury  from  which  to  pay  soil- 
conservation  payments,  parity  payments,  commodity  loans, 
or  any  other  benefits  to  farmers.  W.  P.  A.  workers.  C.  C.  C. 
boys.  N.  Y.  A.,  or  old-age  pensions  to  the  needy,  let  alone  to 
pai'  the  regtUar  expenses  of  running  the  Government,  and 
such  OS  is  vitally  necessary  for  a  strong  national  defense. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  for  the  American  people  to  wake  up, 
with  12  000.000  people  on  the  monthly  Federal  pay  roll  and 
already  a  national  debt  amounting  to  40  percent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  every  home  in  America,  and  on  top  of  all  that 


a  war  staring  us  in  the  face,  mainly  because  of  the  constant 
meddling  by  the  war-mongermg  high  Government  officials  in 
the  affairs  of  most  every  nation  of  this  earth,  a  war  which 
could  easily  cost  us  another  S 50. 000.000 .000.  which  we  do  not 
have  any  means  of  raising  without  complete  financial  col- 
lapse. Even  with  one  eye  open  anylxjdy  can  see  the  road 
which  lies  ahead,  if  they  will  use  their  God-given  common 
sense  they  will  see  in  this  present  planned,  entangled  mess, 
only  war.  revolutions,  bloodshed,  suffering,  bankruptcy,  infla- 
tion, dictatorship,  and  then  gone  forever  will  be  our  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  the  right  to  worship  God  in  our  own 
way. 

So.  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  I  would  plead  with  every 
liberty-loving  American  to  wake  up.  I  would  plead  with  the 
American  farmer  to  leave  his  plow  and  heed  the  clarion  call 
In  defense  of  his  cherished  liberties  before  they  are  driven 
to  beat  their  plow  shares  into  swords  as  did  their  forefathers, 
who  went  forth  into  battle  to  shed  their  precious  blood  to  de- 
fend their  liberties  and  to  leave  for  us  the  great  republican 
form  of  government  for  all  posterity  to  enioy.  After  the  sign- 
ing of  oiu-  great  Constitution,  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  col- 
leagues asked  him  what  kind  of  a  government  they  had  estab- 
lished by  that  document,  and  Franklin  replied.  "A  republican 
form  of  government,  if  we  can  keep  it."  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  keep  it  without  resort- 
ing to  arms,  if  by  any  means  we  can  avoid  it.  It  is  much  better 
and  safer  to  resort  to  the  ballot  box,  which  is  the  American 
way.  In  all  sincerity  I  would  plead  with  every  mother's  son 
and  daughter  to  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  think 
not  only  of  their  welfare,  but  also  the  generations  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  proud  of 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  good  old  State 
of  Iowa  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  right  now. 
because,  with  the  most  important  election  of  all  limes  but  a 
few  days  off,  we  have  very  good  reasons  to  l)eheve  that  if  every 
State  in  the  Union  goes  as  Iowa  goes  on  November  5  th'^re  will 
be  littl»>  need  for  alarm  thereafter,  as  Iowa  is  going  strong  for 
Wiilkie  and  McNary. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  a  certain  popular  leader,  who 
has  for  years  constantly  urged  legislation  for  more  adequate 
I>ensions  for  the  aped  people  of  our  Nation,  has  come  out 
squarely  for  Mr.  Willkie.  This  good  American  knows  and  is 
willing  to  go  on  record  against  an  administration  which  he 
feels  will  finally  deplete  our  national  finances,  leaving  nothing 
with  which  to  care  for  our  people  in  their  declining  years 
of  l:fe. 

Look  at  this  chart;  it  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 
This  chart  was  inserted  in  the  CoNGRE.<iSioNAL  Record  ju.st 
recently  by  my  good  friend  the  Honorable  J.ames  Skccombe, 
Congressman  from  Canton.  Ohio,  the  home  State  of  that  great 
President,  William  McKinley,  who  brought  prosperity  and 
security  out  of  chaos  after  he  was  elected  in  1896.  You  older 
men  can  remember  it  well.  I  have  often  heard  my  father 
sp*^ak  of  Mr.  McKinley  in  glowing  admiration.  He  was  a 
great  President.  New,  read  this  chart.  I  need  not  elaborate 
on  it  further: 

A    timetable  of  dictatorship 
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know  whose  And  you  art  told  that  If  you  do  not  adopt  this  child 
and  accept  thr«e  propcwsals.  democracy  is  threatened.  I  think  the 
question  to  ask  Is.  By  whum  and  by  what? 

The  four  question  marks  must  never  be  chanced  to  "Yes" 
for  the  United  States.  They  will  not  be  changed  so  long  as 
no  President  is  elected  for  a  third  term.  That  must  not  hap- 
pen in  America,  and  I  do  not  l)elieve  it  will  happen  for  the 
simple  rea.son  that  I  am  confident  the  great  majority  of  voters 
know  by  this  time  that  President  Roosevelt  has  let  himself 
become  so  involved  in  all  kinds  of  foreign  entanglements  from 
which  he  cannot  unravel  himself  tind  would  gradually  be- 
come more  involved,  to  the  end  that  the  voters  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the  picture 
and  put  in  his  place  Mr.  Willkie.  Mr.  Willkie  is  not  obligated 
by  any  promises,  commitments,  or  secret  agreements  with  any 
foreign  nation  whatsoever,  and  by  electing  him  the  American 
people  will  place  America  in  such  a  position  again  that  we  will 
not  be  termed  by  any  European  nation  as  a  belligerent.  The 
result  will  be  that  we  will  not  become  involved  in  the  war,  nor 
will  we  be  penalized  commercially  after  the  war  is  over.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  big  Issue  in  this  campaign,  and  it  is  very 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  American  people  are  getting 
the  facts.  And  when  they  have  all  the  facts  in  a  political 
campaign  they  become  crusaders  for  the  right;  that  is  what 
is  taking  place  all  over  America  today.  For  that  reason  there 
i5  high  hope  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  ahead. 

Congress  .should  remain  in  session  to  be  ready  to  meet  any 
situation  which  might  arise  to  plimge  us  into  war,  even  though 
Mr.  Roo.seveIt  has  been  telling  us  ever  since  last  June  that  we 
should  get  out  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time 
for  Congress  to  recess,  regardless  of  the  campaign  now  in 
progress  in  our  districts,  at  least  until  we  are  sure  this  country 
can  stay  out  of  war. 
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18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  HARTFORD  TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appieared  in  the  Hartford  Times  of 
last  Saturday. 

This  editorial  suggests  the  need  for  fairness — and  points  to 
the  unfairness  and  misfortune  of  careless  and  exaggerated 
statements — even  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  MI5TAKX  BT  lOt.  WTLLKIK 

The  Hartford  Times  Is  supporting  Wendell  Willkie  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  supports  everything 
he  savs  or  doe.s.  One  thing  which  It  distinctly  does  not  support  Is 
his  asssertlon  to  the  factory  workers  of  Bridgeport  that  If  the  present 
administration  Is  reelected  "you'U  never  collect  a  dime  on  yoxir 
coclal  fecurlty." 

Neither  Mr  Willkie  nor  any  other  person  has  any  inside  infor- 
mation which  warrants  such  a  dogmatic  statement.  Social  security 
Is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  only  possible  assumption  is  that  the 
Government  will  keep  Its  contract. 

Whether  the  administration  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Is  efficient 
or  Inefficient  in  the  management  of  the  Nation's  finances,  it  Is  In- 
excusable to  suggest  that  Its  return  to  office  means  that  social- 
security  payments  will  not  be  made.  It  U  particularly  reprehensible 
for  anvone  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their 
Government  as  a  means  of  destroying  their  confidence  in  a  particular 
administration.  Such  statements  are  poor  business — as  poor  as  the 
hints  that  Mr.  WlllkJe  is  an  appeaser  or  pro-Hitler. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  13: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  13.  1940] 

ExrcmvE  AcTHORrry  Held  Exceeded  in  Destroyer  Deai>— Regard:  ess 
or  PtJBLic  Approval  and  Attorney  General's  Opinion.  th« 
Consent  or  CoNCREis  Is  Rzxiaroed  as  Necessary  Unde«  Constitu- 
tion AND  Statutes 

[The  writer  of  the  following  letter  has  been  McCormlck  professor 
of  Jurusprudence  at  Princeton  since  1918  He  has  written  many 
books  on  governmental  subjects.  In  1936  he  was  a  special  a.sslst- 
ant  to  the  Attorney  Gc-noral  and  In  1937  was  con.sultant  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  constitutional  questions.  He  Is  also  author 
of  a  Just -published  book.  The  President.  Office  and  Powers.) 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  New  York  Times: 

In  the  1872  edition  of  his  famous  work  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, Walter  Bagehot  took  occasion  to  mention  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Queen  could  do  without  consulting  Parliament.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Not  to  mention  othir  thin^is.  she  could  disband  the  army.  •  •  • 
she  could  dismiss  all  the  sailors,  too;  she  could  .•^ell  off  all  our 
ships  of  war  and  all  our  naval  stores,  she  could  make  a  peace  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Brittany." 

Most  American  readers  of  these  words  will  be  rather  surprised 
to  learn  that  substantially  these  very  powers  have  recently  been 
claimed  by  high  authority  for  the  President  acting  indt-pendently 
of  Congress.  Such,  however.  Is  the  case.  I  refer  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  opinion  of  August  27  advising  the  President  that  he 
had  the  right,  without  getting  the  consent  either  of  Congress  or  of 
the  Senate,  to  exchange  50  units  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  a 
lease  of  certain  Brltl.sh  defense  areas  in  the  Atlantic.  Was  this 
advice  good  law  and  good  Constitution? 

BARGAIN   APPROVED 

No  one  questions  that  the  bargain  struck  with  Great  Britain  was, 
so  far  as  the  Immediate  consideration  involved,  a  good  one,  nor  that 
it  has  met  with  overwhelming  popular  approval.  I  venture,  never- 
theless, to  suggest  that  the  latter  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
widespread  had  people  generally  understood  the  extent  to  which 
normal  conslitutional  procedures  were  departed  from  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  especially  had  they  grasped  some  of  the  Implications  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Attorney  General  undertook  to  Justify  the 
departu.'-e. 

For  a  parallel  to  President  Roosevelt's  course  one  has  to  go  back 
to  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  a  blockade  of  the  southern 
ports  in  April  1861.  without  consulting  Congress.  The  parallel, 
however,  breaks  down  in  at  least  three  Important  respects:  First,  the 
situation  which  confronted  Lincoln  was  instant  and  overwhelming 
and  had  to  be  acted  upon  at  once,  whereas  the  situation  upon  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  acted  had  been  in  existence  for  some  months;  second. 
Congress  was  not  in  session  in  April  1861.  and  it  was  in  session  in 
August  1940;  third,  when  Congress  did  meet  Lincoln  asked  for  and 
secured  its  validation  of  his  action. 

NOT    IN    CONSTTrtmON 

The  Attorney  General  exonerates  the  President  from  the  n*ceMlty 
of  consulting  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  under 
which  the  50  destroyers  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain  was  an 
executive  agi-eement  and  not  a  treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  knows  nothing  about  executive  agreements.  It  is  none- 
theless true  that  practice  eince  19O0  has  caused  the  line  between 
treaties  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval, 
and  executive  agreements  which  do  not.  to  become  mdeflniie  and 
hazy.  This  feature  of  the  Attorney  Generals  opinion  I  sball  tbere- 
fore  discuss  no  further. 

The  Important  question,  however,  remains,  and  that  Is  whether 
the  agreement,  or  more  especially  the  part  of  it  involving  the  50 
destrovers.  required  the  consent  of  Congress.  .^       .^    ^ 

Article  IV  section  3.  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution  provide*  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  •  •  •  the  terrl- 
torv  or  other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  50  destroyers 
were  of  course  at  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  Great  Britain, 
property  of  the  United  States.  Had.  then.  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  was  fairly  Interpretable  as  authorizing  the  President  to 
dispose  of  them  by  handing  them  over  to  Great  Britam  In  Uif 
manner  Just  mdicated? 
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In    ttols    conn<»ctlon    our    attention    ts    directed    by    the    Attorney 

On«n»l  to  sectl(::-.s  481  to  493  of  tale  34  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Which  were  first  ennrted  tn  1883  and  which  appear  In  the  code 
under  the  caption.   "Dispofal  of  unfit  or  unsxittable  vessels";  and  to 

section  14  (HI   of  the  act  of  June  28  Ust  (Pubhc.  671). 

svavKT  piioviDED  rom 
By  section  491  the  Socretary  of  the  Nav^  is  required  to  have  the 
▼esiieU  of  th*  Navy  periodlrMlIy  surveyed  u  to  their  fitness  by 
"ctimpoteiit  boards  of  ofBcers  of  the  Narj."  upon  whoso  recom- 
mendation he  Is  ttulhr>n7»d  to  strike  unlit  vessels  from  the  Navy 
Rct^ister  By  aection  492  it  ts  made  the  further  duty  of  the  Sccre- 
tarv  to  cause  such  vessels  tn  be  appraised  and  advertised  In  the 
newspapers  fnr  sale  to  the  highest  competitive  bidders.  ""Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  the  .section  concludes,  "no  vessel  of 
the  Navy  shall  hereafter  b«-  s«)Id  In  any  other  manner  than  herein 
provided  or  for  le«.  than  such  appnased  value,  xuiless  the  President 
of  the  United  Staler  shall  otherwiat;  direct  In  writing  '" 

In  Letiruon  v  Unitrd  States  (258  U  8  198  il922i).  which  In- 
volved the  question  which  of  two  private  bidders  was  the  le«al  pur- 
chAser  of  a  certain  vessel.  It  waa  held  that  the  President  was  author- 
iz^-il  by  the  quoted  clause  of  section  492.  to  vary  the  manner  of 
Ball    as  well  as  the  price 

Firmlly.  by  'ection  14  (al  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1940  the  fnre- 
froinit  provisions  were  amended  by  the  requirement  that  •*no  mili- 
tary or  naval  weapon,  ship.  boat,  aircraft.  "  and  so  on.  "to  which 
the  United  States  has  title  In  whole  or  In  part  •  •  •  shall 
hereaf'er  be  traii.sf erred,  exchanuecl  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
In  any  manner  whatsoever  unless  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In 
the  case  of  naval  material  •  •  •  shall  first  certify  that  such 
material  Is  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  " 

Was  the  President  empowered  by  this  le^slaiion  to  transfer  the 
SO  destrovers  to  Orcat  Britain?  Clearly  nor.  for  2  rea.scns;  First, 
because  the  transaction  was  obvloiisly  not  a  sale  In  the  sense  of 
section  492  the  mar.ner  of  which  the  President  was  authorized 
to  alter,  second,  because  the  destroyers,  while  they  had  been  earlier 
stricken  from  the  Navy  lU'gLster  as  obsolete,  hud  been  laur  restored 
to  It  and  were,  at  the  tinM  of  the  agreement  with  the  British 
Oovernment    in  actlv»>  service. 

Nor  In  fact,  doea  the  Attorney  General.  In  the  portion  of  his 
opinion  now  luider  cor^deraiion.  claim  that  the  President  derived 
the  powers  which  he  exercised  when  he  translt^rred  U^e  destroyers 
t«>  Great  Britain  from  the  lenLslation  referred  to.  "Thus,  in  ccm- 
mrnting  on  section  492  and  the  Levlnson  case,  he  says: 

The  rlffht  of  the  President  to  dispoee  of  vessels  of  the  Navy  and 
unueeded  naval  material  finds  clear  recognition  tn  at  least  two 
enactments  at  the  Congre.os  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
•  ♦  •  and  any  who  assert  that  the  authority  dtjes  not  exist 
must  assume  the  bu;den  of  establishing  that  both  the  Co:t^re.:S 
and  the  Supreme  Court  meant  something  leas  than  the  clear 
Import  at  seemingly  plain  language.'" 

And  again: 

••S«>  far  as  ronceri-is  this  statute.  In  my  opinion  It  Iravea  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy  free  to  make  such 
dlspoaltion  of  naval  vessels  a.<«  he  finds  r>ecessary  In  the  public 
interest,  and  I  And  nothing  that  wru!d  Indicate  that  the  Congreaa 
has  tried  to  limit  the  I»rta!dent'«  plenary  powers  to  vessels  already 
stricken  from  the  naval  registry  The  President,  of  course,  would 
exerrlae  his  powers  only  under  the  high  sense  of  responsibility 
Which  follows  hts  rank  ••  Commander  tn  Chief  of  his  Nation"s 
defense  forces." 

cowariTvrioNALrTT  QVTsmottij) 

And  with  reference  to  section  14  (a)  of  the  act  ot  June  28  last, 
he  aays: 

TtJtiii  to  prohibit  action  by  the  constitutionally  created  Com- 
mander tn  Chief  except  upon  authortzatton  of  a  statutory  (jfDcer 
subcrdlnate  In  rank  t*  of  .ru**tlonable  constitutionality.  However, 
since  the  xtatute  requires  certification  only  oX  nnatters  as  to  which 
you  (the  President)  would  wish.  Irrespective  of  the  statute,  to  be 
MtiBfled.  and  as  the  le^Lslative  history  of  the  section  Indicates  that 
no  arbitrary  reatriction  ia  intended.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  ra  se 
the  question  of  constitutionality  which  such  a  provlaion  would 
"~-«therwlse  invite  " 

"*  In  ihcri.  the  Attorney  Oeneral  treats  the  le«tlalation  here  under 
consideration  a«  reco»;mzing  "the  right  of  the  Preeident,""  by  virtue 
particularly  of  his  power  a&  Oxnmauder  in  Chief,  to  dispose  of  ves- 
aeis  of  the  Navy."  and  he  suggests  that  legislation  by  Congress  restric- 
tive of  this  Tight     would  be  unconstitutional 

The  logical  consequencee  of  this  line  of  reasoning  are.  as  I  hinted 
at  the  outset,  rather  startling  Ptirsuing  it.  the  President  would 
have  the  power,  subject  only  to  "hla  high  sense  of  responsibility"'  as 
Conunauder  in  Chief,  to  hand  over  the  entire  Navy  to  another 
government. 

Nor  i.s  this  all.  Por  tf  Congress"  specifically  delegated  power  to 
"diapooe  of  property  of  the  United  States"  can  be  thus  thrust  aside 
by  the  President  s  vague  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief — and  tiiat 
notvnthstandinR  hts  constitutional  duty  to  "take  caire  that  the  laws 
bt  faithfvilly  exe«-iited"  — why  may  not  Corwrress'  specifically  dele- 
fated  po»-ef  to  '"regiilftte  cctnmerce  with  foreign  nations"  be  similarly 
thrust  aside  by  the  President  s  power  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions? Or.  for  that  matter,  why  may  not  any  and  all  of  Congress' 
spedficaUlT  deie^^ted  po-wvrs  kte  set  aside  by  the  President's  "execu- 
tive power"  and  the  country  be  put  on  a  totalitarian  tMsis  without 
further  ado? 


POSTTTOJ*    ALTKXm 

Btrt  the  fact  l.i  that  the  Attorney  General  does  not  stick  to  hfs 
guns,  for  m  a  later  paragraph  of  his  opinion  he  writes:  *"I  have  pre- 
viously Indicated  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  Is  sUlutory  authority 
fur  the  acquisition  of  the  naval  and  air  bases  in  exchange  for  the 
vessels  and  material." 

As  we  have  seen  however  the  let^islatlon  which  the  Attorney 
General  brings  forward  as  l)earlng  on  the  "right '  of  the  President 
to  transfer  the  50  desUoyers  to  Great  Britain  did  net  confer  any 
such  "right."  and  1>  net  claimed  by  him  In  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  do  so.  but  only  as  '"recocnlTnng""  the  Presidents  "right"* 
by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Nor  does  the 
Attorney  Gerieral  brii^  forward  any  legislation  at  all  which  Is  re- 
motely Interpretable  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Prcsident"8 
"rght"  to  acquire  "nr.val  and  air  bases'"  for  the  United  States  The 
quoted  sentence  can  only  be  explained  as  the  product  of  hurried 
composition. 

We  turn  now  to  part  UI  of  the  opinion  In  which  the  Attorney 
General  underukes  to  interpret  the  Neutrality  Act  of  June  15.  1917, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  while  the  net  would  fnrb'.d  the 
dispatch  to  Great  Britain  of  certain  so-called  moaquito  t>cats  at 
present  under  construction  for  the  Government,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  dispatch  of  the  60  destroyers. 

The  provlslcn  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1917.  upcn  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  expends  most  of  his  interpretative  effort  Is  section  3 
of  title  V.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"'IXiring  a  war  m  uhich  the  Uruted  States  is  a  neutral  nation.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel,  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  or 
converted  from  a  private  vessel  into  a  ves.sel  of  war.  with  any  Intent 
or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation  or  to  an  agei^t.  officer,  or 
cit.zen  of  such  nation,  or  with  reas<nab!e  cuuse  to  believe  that  the 
said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  In  the  service  of  any  such 
belligerent  nation  after  Its  departure  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
!    United  8utes. " 

"This  .section."  the  Attorney  General  declares,  "'must  be  read  in 
llcht  of  section  2  of  the  same  act  and  the  rules  of  international  law 
wh;ch  the  Congress  stat.es  tiiat  it  was  it.«;  Intention  to  Implement"; 
and  when  it  is  so  read,  he  continues,  it  Is  clear  "'that  it  Is  inappli- 
cable to  vessels,  like  the  overage  destroyers,  which  were  not  built, 
armed,  equipped  a.s.  or  converted  into,  vessels  of  war  with  the  intent 
that  they  should  enter  the  service  of  a  belligerent.  If  the  section 
were  not  so  construed,  it  would  render  meanins^less  section  2  of  the 
act.  which  authorizes  the  President  to  detain  any  armed  vessel 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  engage  in  hostile  operations 
before  It  reaches  a  neutral  or  belligerent  pert.  The  two  sections 
are  intellli^ible  and  reconcilable  only  if  read  in  light  of  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  International  law.'" 

twrurm.   re.^ding 

In  short,  the  Attorney  General  argues  that  for  section  3  to  apply 
the  vessel  must  first  have  tjeen  built  or  armed  and  equipped  with 
the  forbidden  intention  This  reading  Is  certainly  hichly  doubtful 
In  itseli  and  it  totally  ignores  the  explanaicry  caption  with  uhich 
the  section  appears  in  the  code  and  which  ren<ls  thus  'Sending  out 
armed  vea«iels  with  Intent  to  deliver  to  belligerent  nations  "" 

But  far  worse  Is  the  affront  which  the  reading  offers  to  common 
law  and  common  sen.<se  What  the  Attorney  General  asserts,  in 
effect,  is  this:  That  if  A  furnishes  B  a  weapon  with  the  knowledge 
and  Intent  that  B  rhall  use  It  to  attack  C,  A  Is  not  pariceps  criminls 
unless  first,  be  made  the  weapon,  the  second,  nursed  his  ncfariotis 
Intent   throughout    the  process. 

Nor    does    section    2    present    the    difficulties    which    the    Attorney 

General  endeavors  to  conjure  up  Its  purpose  is  to  authorize  execu- 
tive action  of  a  preventive  character,  whereas  the  purpose  of  section 
3  is  to  Impose  a  rule  of  conduct  upon  private  persons  for  whose 

acts  a  blll-rerent  wouM  be  entitled  to  hold  the  United  S  ates 
responsible.  Juat  as  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  held  Great 
Britain  responsible  for  the  depredations  of  the  Confederate  cruifcer 
Alabama.  Purthermorp,  while  section  2  applies  equally  to  foreign 
and  to  domestic  vessels,  section  3  applies  appareuUy  only  to  the 
latter.     The  two  sections  cover  different  ground. 

niEELEVANT     AaCtJMENT 

Moreover,  to  the  question  of  the  President's  "rlghf"  under  the 
Neutrality  Act  to  transfer  the  50  destrovers  to  Great  Britain,  or  for 
that  matter,  the  quesion  of  his  -righf  to  transfer  the  so-called 
mosquito  t>oats.  the  Attorney  Generals  argument  is  totally  irrele- 
vant. If  the  early  portion  of  the  argument  was  gufQclent  to  e^tab- 
llsh  the  one  Tight,""  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  other  ''right" 
also:  and  the  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  he  so  labors,  being 
Intended  to  control  the  activities  only  of  private  persons  and  ccr- 
poraUons.  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

On  thf  other  hand,  when  we  turn  from  the  Neutrality  Act  to  the 
rule  of  International  law  wh.ch  the  act  was  intended  to  implement 
the  Attorney  Cfenerals  argument,  while  it  has  some  bearing  on  the 
main  issue  of  the  letriU  propriety  of  tl>e  President"s  act.  is  otherwise 
open  to  aerlcus  chailenu'e 

The  rule  of  mternaticnal  law  which  both  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
act  of  June  15.  1917.  have  in  contemplation  Is  the  requirement  that 
neutral  states  shall  exercise  due  diligence"'  to  prevent  their  respec- 
tive territories  from  becctninj;  a  base  of  operations  against  either 
party  to  a  war  In  pro^rreas  .\nd  this  rule,  ever  since  the  Alabama 
controversy,  has  generally  been  beld  to  regard  vessels  equipped  loc 
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war  not  as  mere  contrahr.nd  of  war  which  a  nrutral  state  may 

jjcrmit  its  nationals  to  trnffic  In  at  their  own  risk,  but  as  "armed 
expeditions"  which  a  n<  utrai  cannot  permit  to  leave  its  shores  for 
the  service  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  war  without  incurring  lia- 
bility to  the  other  and  wllhcut  Im.pairlng  Its  own  neutral  status. 

OPPFNHEIM     CITED 

But  It  is  the  Attorney  Generars  contention  that  this  require- 
ment of  Internatlcnnl  law  holds  only  as  regards,  ve.sse's  which  were 
fitted  cut  for  war.  presumably  within  the  neutral's  own  territory. 
by  the  procurement  and  for  the  service  of  a  particular  belligerent, 
and  so  does  not  forbid  the  delivery  to  a  belligerent  of  a  ves.sel  which 
was  thus  fitted  out  In  the  first  Instance  for  some  ether  party  or 
purpose:  and  in  this  connection  he  makes  an  extensive  qu.itatlcn 
from  a  well-known  British  work  on  International  law.  that  of  the 
late  Professor  Oppenhelm. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  passage  sustains  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals pasltlrn.  the  clrcum-stance  Is  far  from  deservln?  the  signifi- 
cance which  he  attaches  to  it.  Thus  Professor  Oppenhe-.m  himself 
c<mcedes  that  the  distinction  which  he  makes  and  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  adopt.s.  "although  of  course  logically  correct,  is  hair 
splitting  ""  But  much  more  important  Is  his  further  concession  that 
his  position  Is  not  accordant  In  all  respects  with  "the  three  rules 
of  Washington.""  under  which  the  Geneva  arbitration  of  the  Alabanui 
claims  took  p'ace 

One  divergence  which  Professor  Oppenhelm  tmdoubtrdly  had  In 
mind  occurs  in  thr>  second  clause  of  the  first  rule,  which  declares 
It  to  be  the  duty  of  a  neutral  government  "to  tise  like  |1.  e.  'due"| 
diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  Its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above  |1  e.,  "against  a  power 
with  which  it  Is  at  peace"  |  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted 
in  whole  or  In  part  within  such  Jurisdiction  to  warlike  use." 

In  short,  while  rule  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington— In  ether 
words,  the  American  rule — applies  to  any  and  all  vessels  which  are 
adapted  within  a  neutrals  Jurisdiction  for  warlike  u^.  Profe.ssor 
Oppenhelm's  rule  applies  only  to  vessels  which  are  thus  adapted  at 
the  behest  of  a  particular  belligerent. 

And  undoubtedly  It  must  be  presumed  that  Coi^gress  In  passing 
the  act  of  June  15.  1917.  had  American  conceptions  of  neutral  duty 
in  miind  rather  than  British. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  if  an  American  private  person  or  cor- 
poration had  undertaken  to  deliver  to  Grf  at  Britain  vessels  com- 
parable to  the  50  destroyers  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  International  law  and  cf  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  statutes  to  prevent  the  undertaking  from  being  car- 
ried out  But  the  delivery  was.  in  fact,  the  act  of  the  President 
himself  and  purported  to  t>e  that  of  the  American  Government. 
The  thought  must  occur  to  anybody  that  an  act  which  the  United 
Stares  Is  under  obligation,  as  a  neutral,  to  prevent  Its  citizens  from 
doing  Is  not  one  which  it  is  free  as  a  neutral  to  do  It.self . 

What  kind  of  ainduct.  then,  must  a  neutral  government  observe 
If  it  would  retain  the  right  to  be  considered  neutral?  Let  us  turn 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  to  Professor  Oppenhelm's  work,  so 
much  relied  upon  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  pertinent  pas- 
sages read : 

"Such  states  as  do  not  take  part  In  a  war  between  other  states 
are  neutrals  The  term  "neutrality'  Is  derived  from  the  Latin 
'neuter,'  Neutrality  may  be  defined  as  'the  attitude  of  Impartiality 
adopted  by  third  states  toward  belligerents  and  recognized  by 
t)enigerent8,  such  attitude  creating  rights  and  duties  between  the 
impartial  states  and  the  l>elllgerent8.' 

"'According  to  the  present  strict  conception  of  neutrality,  the 
duty  of  impartiality  excludes  •  •  •  all  facilities  whatever  for 
military  and  naval  operations  of  the  belligerents,  even  If  granted 
to  t>oth  belDgerents  alike  In  former  times  a.ssisUince  was  not  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  nevitrallty.  provided  in  was  given  to  both 
bflllgerents  In  the  same  way.  and  states  were  considered  neutral 
althou^ih  they  allowed  an  equal  number  of  their  troops  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  each  bplllgerent  Today  this  could  no  longer  happen. 
From  Hague  Conventtcms  V  and  3CriI,  which  deal  with  neutrality 
in  land  and  sea  warfare,  respectively.  It  becomes  quite  apparent 
that  any  facility  whatever  directly  concerning  military  or  naval 
operations.  •  •  •  Is  illegal,  although  granted  to  both  bel- 
ligerents alike.  The  duty  of  Impartiality  today  comprises  absten- 
tion from  any  active  or  passive  cooperation  with  t>elligerents." 
(Third  ed  .  pp   400-1.  422  3  ) 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  President's  action  in  transferring  the  50 
destroyers  to  Great  B.-itam,  instead  of  being  reconcilable  with  the 
status  of  neutrality,  which  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  protect,  was  an  abai  donment  of  that  status.  Nor  does  this  moan 
either  that  the  action  should  not  have  been  taken,  or  that  interna- 
tional law  fcrbtris  it  -these,  as  Professor  Oppenhelm  has  taken  paliis 
to  point  out  are  Questions  not  of  International  law.  but  of  interna- 
tional politics  Nr.r  ag:iln  does  It  mean  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  without   c  jn.^titutumal  power  to  tak?  such  action 

As  the  Government  of  a  sovereign  Nation,  the  National  Govern- 
ment mav,  .so  far  a?  either  International  law  or  the  Constitution  Is 
ccncerned,  do  anything  in  relation  to  another  government  that 
another  government  may  do  in  relation  to  the  United  States  But 
the  question  rcmnlns  whether  the  President  was  constitutionally 
entitled  to  act  alone  :n  such  a  matter,  or  whether  he  .should  have 
consulted  Congress.  Tiiat  the  latter  is  the  correct  view  appears  from 
a  vi.riety  of  ct  nslderations 

Thus,  to  sum  up  the  preceding  argument,  the  President's  action 
transferring   the   50  defctrcyers  to  Great  Britain   was  not  authorized 


by  the  act  of  Congres.s  dealing  with  the  sale  and  disposal  of  unfit 

vessels  of  the  Navy,  but  was  an  invasion  of  the  constitutionally 
delegated  power  by  virtue  of  which  tliat  legislation  was  enacted 

Secondly,  it  was  als<i  an  inva.slon  of  Congress"  hitherto  exi'lusive 
power  to  define  for  the  United  States  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional law  respecting  neutrality 

Thirdly,  a.-^  a  departure  from  neutral  status,  the  President's  ac- 
tion was  a  step  toward  t>elligerent  status — a  step  t*.iward  war — and 
as  such  as  an  invasion  of  Congress"  const  ilutlonal  power  to  declare 
war. 

BASED    ON    VACtTE    POWERS 

Finally  ss  the  President "s  action  confronts  us  today  It  purports 
to  bo  Justififd  by  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  which  bases 
the  Presldent"s  action  up<in  his  vague,  undefined  powers  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  organ  of  forelpn 
relations  and  which  Impliedly  represents  those  powers  as  capable 
of  setting  at  naught  the  specifically  delegated  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress 

The  opinion  is  thus  an  endorsement  of  unrestrained  autocracy 
In  the  field  of  our  foreign  relations,  neither  more  nor  less.  No 
such  dangerous  opinion  was  ever  before  penned  by  an  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  about  the  matter?  The  transfer 
of  the  50  destroyers  is  an  accomplished  fact  which  cannot  be  re- 
called, nor.  indeed  do  I  know  of  anyone  who  would  wl.sh  to  recall 
It.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  act  has  met  with  such  general  ap- 
proval renders  the  breach  of  constitutional  forms  by  which  It  was 
accomplished  at  once  the  less  excusable  and  the  more  dangerous 
as  a  precedent. 

The  country,  I  feel,  has  paid  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  constitu- 
tional detriment  for  Its  otherwise  excellent  bargain  with  Great 
Britain,  and  without  Great  Britain  being  at  all  benefited  thereby. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  this  feature  of  the  transaction  can  still 
be  minimized  and  rendered  innocuous  for  the  future? 

NOT    TOO    LATE 

Yes;  if  the  President,  imitating  Lincoln's  course  in  1861.  would, 
even  at  this  late  date,  go  before  Congress  and.  admitting  the  legal 
and  constitutional  weakness  of  his  position,  ask  Congress  to  ratify 
the  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  he  would  largely  atone  for  his  ill- 
considered  procedure  and  at  the  same  time  forestall  its  furnlslilng 
Justification  for  future  acts  of  a  similar  or  even  more  extreme 
character. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  be  striking  a  blow  for  popular  govern- 
ment and  the  democratic  process.  For  if  these  are  to  survive  there 
must  be  a  deserved  confidence  from  both  sides — confidence  by  the 
people  In  their  rulers,  confidence  by  the  rulers  In  the  people;  and  the 
bass  of  confidence  must  be  candor  The  way  In  which  the  trans- 
ference of  the  50  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  was  effected  makes  It  an 
action  lacking  not  only  in  constitutional  regularity  but  In  elemen- 
tary candor;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  greatly  aggra- 
vates both  of  these  offenses, 

Edwako  S.  CoawiN. 

PKiNcrroN,  N,  J.,  October  9,  1940. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.   WALTiai  A.  LYNCH,   OP  NEW  TORK 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  in  New  York  on  October  12: 

Mr.  Chairman,  brother  Knights  of  Columbus,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. I  was  proud  as  I  walked  with  you  this  afternoon  in  your 
annual  march  to  the  statue  of  your  patron  In  Columbus  Circle — ■ 
proud  because  I  knew  that  in  the  line  of  men.  whatever  the  country 
of  their  birth,  they  were  all  Americans — Americans  without  any 
foreign  "isms."  Americans  who  realized  the  benefits  of  their  citizen- 
ship and  who  were  aware  of  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
that  citizenship — Just  plain,  ordinary  citizens  of  this  great  city, 
who  banded  together  as  Knights  of  Columbus  by  ties  of  charity, 
unity  fraternity,  and  patriotism,  and  under  the  flag  and  the 
cross  'carry  on  in  a  troubled  world  with  the  faith  and  fortitude  Of 
Columbus.  Just  as  Columbus  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  Santa 
Maria  peering  across  the  vast  expanse  of  water  to  find  a  new  world. 
so  do  we  Americans  todav  peer  across  the  waters— not,  however,  to 

find  a  new  w.jrld  but.  rather,  to  pierce  the  clouds  of  war  that  hang 
over  Europe  and  Asia  to  ascertain  whether  thLs  country  of  curs, 
which  has  been  so  good  to  us,  wUl  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  ot 
destruction. 
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Ttie  KnSirtita  of  Columbus  have  le«m«?d  the  lesson  cf  unity — 
Into  our  ranks  have  comf  the  American -b<im  and  those  of  foreign 
crigln.  but  aKslnst  all  obstacles  we  stand  as  one.  Would  that 
America  today  were  as  united  as  this  great  fraternal  order  of  ours — 
would  that  all  Uic  Old  World  prejudices  and  pa.'aiors  be  t*!m  from 
the  hearts  of  ArrvTirnn".  so  that  each  to  himself  might  say,  "This  Is 
my  own.  my  native  land." 

I  fear    however    that  this  will  not  be  ao      We  are  today  reaping 
what  we  have  sown      America  has  been  t<X)  indulgent  a  mother — 
her  present-day  yovfh  Is  too  undisciplined.     Tho  very  tenets  of  our 
Constitution  that  1.  r  over  a  century  made  America  what  It  Is  have 
betn  uaed  U>  weaken  her      Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  assemblage  have  been  used  as  Instruments  to  undermine 
our  Government      In  our  own  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  the 
pink  board  of  education,  which  for  years  has  pampered  the  Com- 
muniats  In  our  public-«chool  system  and  out  of   It  removed  from 
its   list   of   approved    book.s   a    Pasctst    propaganda    tcxtb<x)k    which 
hiid   been   In  use  in  our  public-school  system  for  the  pa*t  7  years. 
I  approve  at  this  action,  but  the  wonder  of  It  Is  thnt  it  has  taken 
7  years  for  the  board  of  education  to  take  such  action.     It  would 
b«  Interesting  to  know,  and  It  Is  your  duty  as  patriotic  Americans 
to  ftnd  out.   how  many  more   textb<x)ks  of  Nazi,  communistic,  and 
Fascist  propaganda  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  this  city      It  will  be  Interesting  to  know  if  It  takes  7  years 
to  remove  one  Faaclst  textbook  how  nuiny  years  will  it  fake  to  purve 
our  >chnols  of  other  foreign  propaganda  textbooks     It  would  Ukewiae 
be  Interesting  t<i  know  who  to  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  riv- 
ing  tiie  stamp  rif   approval   to  the  teiitbr>oks   In   use   in  our  public 
s<  h'K'ls   and   whi-ther   th^-   pervm  or   p#r«on»>   •nlu'f  the   American 
way  tw  art  tnrllfi«r1  to  the  rt*mchefl  ftat  or  the  extended  arm      I 
Venture  tho  •(Nrg*«ik>fi  that  not  a  alncl*-  rr»mm»ini»t»r  t<»x*b'xik  will 
br  eltrnifiaLMl  uitlt^m  atirh  orgnntMtll/>r>«  m>  liie  Kntgtit*  iH  C>>liimtius, 
tttf  veteran  •orta'tiov.  afMl  '>ih«r   |M»'ri/>M/-  ftrt<*tt<7>tUfr«t  iroiot   tturt 
Um*  "fily  tsm  that  m  tn  ftm  taught   in  <nir  ptnAu  «/iv«>U  ts  Atrmt' 
*tiAtm  and  M»«*  >nr  int*>iu  'Mh'^.l  iMiildu  r>  et>i>ll  r*'*  •*  <»ny  ttfM 
lif  'kttfti  O)  -^irMl  (h«'  peffiM'|//<is  d/M'trif**'*  -if  itititmUulitm,  fMcUm. 
and   nmxi'Umi 

Am  f'mttuftw  AmrfarM  wtw»  are,  ««  matt«^  of  right,  tt**-  tfitr^ 
lU-imrUm  uf  a  llbrrty  that  I*  n<K  f<Alfkd  In  any  "tt*#r  vAiti't;  i^  la 
ytir  duty  U)  h-  -m  tt»»  aJ»rt  and  t/»  \tt<A9*-K  and  dftt-tut  'h.  );,eum» 
tw  fia  «tt  (tu$  Cijutilry  ftoi  o».ly  fr'/m  tJw  enemy  wtttioiit.  but  from 
the  etu'my  wltfiln  Ttiat  th<^r  has  hren  t>»rtnic  frotn  within  itvne 
€ur  be  tto  qucattoti  Ttiat  rt^tit  tirre  in  N4rw  York  the  bcviird  of 
edtjratu>n  haa  b**n  MtfHnrlr  indifferent  U)  the  tiae  of  ciif  public 
•rhool  bultdlnKs  by  nomrnunlstic  ei^^ips  Is  beyond  CL'n'nidirtlon. 
f  believe  in  free  hp>-*fti.  but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  public  schools 
should  be  th«*  vehicle  '.or  c<nnmunism  narl-Um  and  fa'cism. 
The  Communiats.  the  Pasclsu,  and  the  Nari«  have  a  common 
ground — Ch«y  are  ertemies  ot  our  American  principles  of  govem- 
naent  Th^y  have  no  place  either  In  the  public  <»r  private  life  of 
our  country  Their  only  purp<Me  Is  to  stir  up  strife  within  our 
midst,  so  that  weitkfned  by  internal  dissension,  they  might  achieve 
tlieir  nefarioua  purp(»«-s 

Today  our  Oovernm.?nt  Is  feverishly  expanding  our  national  de- 
fen>«s  We  are  preparing  to  defend  ourselves  against  any  act  of 
agression  of  the  tctoiUarlan  governments,  which  are  the  products 
of  na2l-l.-m.  fascism    nnd  communism. 

Without  any  pretense  of  justice,  and  following  the  rule  of  the 
barbarian  we  have  seen  peaceful  countries  In  Europe  overrun  by 
the  high-geared  war  machines  of  the  totalitarian  states;  we  have 
seen  proud  France  with  one  i>f  the  bravest  armies  In  the  world, 
brought  to  her  knees,  not  only  by  attacks  from  without,  but  by 
the  poisonous  seepage  of  treason  wlthm.  In  A-sla  we  see  the 
military  caste  of  Japan  wa^jli.g  an  un]u.«:t  and  undeclared  war 
at?rtln.st  a  pitiably  weak,  but  fiercely  tenacious  China 

America,  great,  generous,  and  still  CkxI  fearing.  Is  In  the  pincers 
of  the  un-Chrlstlan  nations  of  the  Axis  We  are  preparing  against 
cur  hidden  fears  Ttie  youth  of  our  country  has  already  begun  to 
nwrch.  but  they  march  not  in  goosestep  formations  but  with  heads 
hfld  high  and  in  Uivlr  h.-arts  and  on  their  lips  that  old  American 
adage.  "In  Ood  we  trust  •*  We  American.*  still  believe  In  C»od;  we 
fUll  l>elleve  in  the  iHmily  as  the  unit  of  society:  we  still  believe  that 
our  Ooveriunent  is  for  Uie  people  and  not  that  the  people  are  for  the 
state,  but  if  those  t>ellefs  are  to  be  maintained,  if  our  llbcrtlci  are 
to  be  protected,  then  I  wy  let  the  ,\mrrlcnn  father  and  mother 
make  reK^:;on  a  vital  part  of  the  training  of  their  cliildren  Let  tbe 
Amcrlcaii  father  and  niotlier  itr^.se  in  their  Indi^'uant  wrath  and 
compel  our  public  oJBclals  charged  with  the  duty  to  eliminate  thc^e 
foreign  "Isnis"  from  our  sschocls  Let  the  American  father  and 
mother  themselves  rememl>er  and  instruct  the  children  in  their 
households  that  there  is  no  place  in  American  life  for  religicu?  intol- 
erance and  bigotry,  and  that  the  American  way  of  life  is  that  the 
mnjorlty  rules,  but  that  the  minority  h.is  rights  that  mu5t  be 
rrsprcted 

The  people  of  N  w  Ycrk  are  and  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
Knights  of  Cch«mb-.;«i  of  this  city  and  State  They  have  been  and 
are  en  the  alert  They  have  fought  vlgorouslv  against  the  Com- 
munists. Nazis,  ari  Fa5clsts  In  public  office  and  In  public  schools, 
p.nd  they,  more  thi>n  any  other  cr^antzatlon.  have  brought  heme  to 
the  people  of  thl.*  city  the  dangers  that  are  pre-?ent  In  ov.r  midst. 
Arrayed  against  them  wt-re  p -w-rfu!  forces  in  the  public  life  cf  cur 
community,  but.  undaunted  and  unafraid,  they  carried  en  May 
ytnir  efforts  be  greater  may  your  zeal  and  patrictl^m  grow  flen-er, 
may  ymir  determination  to  keep  cur  land  a  nation  under  God 
become  more  adamant  so  that  the  liberties  that  have  been  ours  in 
the  past  may  be  the  heritage  of  our  chtlctron  In  the  future  and  so 
tiiat  we.  too.  may  hear  a  Joyful     all  clear  '  signal. 


Willkie's  Speech  on  Public  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALAB.\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  KNOXVTLLE   (TENN  )    NEWS-SKNTINEL 


Mr.  SPAFIKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  enclose  an  article  from  the  Knoxvllle  News- 
Sentinel,  written  by  John  Moutoux,  one  cf  Washington's  most 
able,  accurate,  and  conscientious  press  representatives. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn  )  News-Sentinel  of  October  13,  1940] 

Hidden  in  Wili.kie  s  Spfech  on  Power  Is  One  Vert  Dig  Jokee 
(By  John  T  Moutoux ) 

Wasmtnctow,  October  12 — Ever  «ince  WMlkie  made  his  Oregon 
speech  whlrh  wbh  generally  Interpreted  as  btlng  friendly  to  publM 
pTfwer  fellrrw  newspapermen  and  others  here  have  been  asking  tn« 
such  questions  ss 

"Or;  f'/U  think  tm'n  n\ne9r$r' 
Hr'n  lr)c/»t,«j«f«r.t    isft'i  h*?" 

"Uirw  a^>»m  hi«  f»ew  «i»UM/»e  Jibe  witit  his  ll<bt  <m  T  V   A  V 

Th''f  l«  '/«•'•  •nwwer  it,  all  ni  •!»«  <|ur«timMi,  and  it  »•  vt  simple  that 
nv  St  \mti\tu  u«ift  Ut  ha*«  ircr\'f tlUii  It 

lit*  »fri».f  i«  Wllku-s  funXutUX  spea/h  waa  not  ttwrti^imumt 
With  bu  nifM  o»»  r  V   A 

NCBfTS  CSTTN 

Why  th»'f.  did  fn'/«»  jM-'f  1^  ii.'lu/iii/«{  numt  fiewifwj^rnv^,  IntiT- 
Bret  Wlllkli''*  F'yrtlufi'l  »(iee<'h  a«  an  itlVAit  face  on  the  puhilC'tf/wer 

Tlila  18  why  1Af>*-t  p'-^y^f  including  most  new* pap^TTTw-n  haven't 
lived  In  the  Tennes».-e  Valley  during  the  last  7'.,   years 

They  thuik  that  a  p'lwt-r  system  con^utt  of  twr  parts— a  gen- 
erating plarjt  and  a  distribution  system  Since  WUIkie  said  at 
Portland  lie  favored  the  Oovernm^nt  completing  the  dams — Bonne- 
ville atul  Grand  Omlee — and  then  letting  the  p^-ople  in  a  city 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted  private  or  public  dis- 
tribution, the«e  same  pe«»ple  took  that  to  mean  WUIkle  had  become 
friendly  to  public  pcwtr 

TRANSMISSION  LINES 

What  most  per  pie.  including  most  newspapermen,  entirely  over- 
looked was  the  fact  that  a  power  syeteni  has  three  parts,  not  two, 
and  the  part  they  overlooked  was  the  crux  of  the  flght  against 
T   V    A 

That  third  part  Is  the  transmission  line. 

Wllkic  made  no  mention  of  transmission  lines  In  his  Portland 
speech  That  being  so.  It  seems  only  fair  to  assume  that  Willkle 
stands  now  as  he  did  through  his  fight  on  T.  V.  A. — against  Gov- 
ernment construction  of  transmission  lines. 

And  a  transmission  line,  as  is  obvious,  is  a  very  necessary  link  If 
a  city  Is  to  have  power  generated  outside  that  city, 

WHAT    HE  SAID   IN    1933 

Winkle's  position  in  regard  to  T.  V.  A.  was  stated  by  him  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  April  14,  1933.  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  bill  to  create  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

That  statement  Is  Included  In  a  detailed  statement  WlUkle  had 
prepared  for  him  to  reply  to  the  New  Republics  Willkie  supplement 
It  seeme  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  that  is  still  WUlkies  policy 

Here  is  the  statement: 

•Mr.  WiLLKii  •  •  •  But  whether  or  not  you  gentlemen  want 
to  develop  the  Tennessee  Valley,  whether  or  not  you  believe  In  the 
buiklsnc  if  hydro  plants  In  the  Tinnf-ssee  Valley  for  the  promotion 
of  navigation  and  flwd  control,  and  incidentally  the  production  of 
power,  whatever  may  be  my  personal  cpmlon  on  that,  we  are  not 
her.-  m  oppck«i'icn  to  that,  but  we  say  to  you  that  If  you  make  that 
power  we  will  absorb  It  into  our  system  as  fast  as  we  can.  which 
means  that  we  will,  in  effect,  have  to  cease  the  building  of  generating 
plants  and  absorb  that  power:  and  I  think  it  has  been  shown  to  you 
that  economically,  by  all  the  principles  of  economics,  we  offer  the 
most  economic  way  cf  doing  it.  the  cheapest  way  of  dcmg  it  and  the 
widest  pcsBible   bentflt  to  those  c-nsumers      •     •     • 

"•  •  •  I  will  sav  this  now,  that  we  will  enter  into  a  contract; 
with  you  to  take  that  power  and  we  will  pass  on  .any  saving  that  is 
made  on  the  feneration  of  that  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer  " 

(The  omL-=s:ons  Indicated  in  the  WiUkie  quotation  are  not  mine 
but  appear  that  way  In  the  Wilikle  reply  to  the  New  Republic  ) 

CONSISTTNT    POLICT 

In  the  statement  Just  quoted  you  find  a  policy  that  has  t>een 
adhert-d  to  consistently  and  which  is  not  out  of  line  with  the 
Pcnland  speech. 

That  Is.  Willkle  has  been  willing  all  along: 

1  POr  the  Gcvcrnment  to  build  the  dams,  whether  those  dams 
are  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  out  West. 
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>.  TO  buy  that  Oovemment -produced  power  at  the  dam  and  pass 
on  to  the  consumer  "any  saving  made  on  the  generation  of  that 
power." 

That  was  his  policy  before  the  T.  V.  A.  bill  waa  passed.  That  was 
his  policy  when  he  was  fighting  T.  V.  A.  And.  so  far  as  Is  known, 
that  Is  still  his  policy. 

In  the  case  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  he  was  willing  for  the  Government  to 
build  the  dams  but  he  was  not  willing  for  the  Government  to  build 
transmission  linea  over  which  to  deliver  that  power  to  the  city 
gates.     That  was  what  the  lawsuits  were  all  about. 

ASHWANDEB  StHT 

First  there  was  the  famous  Ash  wander  suit  That  was  the  suit 
In  which  minority  stockholders  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co  .  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  brought  court  action  to 
block  the  sale  of  a  transmission  line  In  north  Alabama  owned  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Co  to  the  T.  V.  A.  The  suit  was  financed  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  of  which  Willkle  was  a  trustee. 
Willkle  has  since  explained  that  he  was  not  present  when  the  In- 
stitute voted  to  support  the  suit,  knew  nothing  about  It,  and 
would  have  voted  against  It  had  he  been  present 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
T    V    A  .   Chief  Justice  Hughes  said: 

"The  question  here  is  simply  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the  trans- 
mission lines  as  a  facility  for  the  disposal  of  that  energy  " 

Again: 

"The  transmission  lines  which  the  Authority  undertakes  to  pur- 
chase from  the  power  cnmpany  lead  from  Wilson  Dam  to  a  large 
area  within  about  60  miles  of  the  dam 

"Theae  lines  provide  the  means  of  dlstflbtiMng  the  eWtflc  energy, 
feneraled  at  the  dam.  to  a  laft*  population  They  furnish  a 
iw^h*<l  rri  resctvlng  a  market  The  alternative  m«^h'>rt  l«  Ui  »ell 
tr»e  DitrpliM  energy  »t  tb*  tintn,  and  the  marfcei  there  opijewf*  v>  be 
limited  t/>  //»w  pofchsMM-f ,  t»Mr  Alat^ama  f»</Wef  Co  ,  and  Ito  ainiiat^d 

'We  ktu>^  of  tuy  r>m»iHitium»i  gntwui  uthm  •tik^  the  fedetat 
O/rvt^nment  can  be  d*iiied  ttut  riyht  Ut  aeefc  a  wuSrf  marlU'i  We 
Mi|>t*"<*e  <b«t  tn  (l*e  early  dajr*  </f  miniiHt  *n  tt»«  W<n>t  i(  iIm-  0</v. 
ernmefit  had  ur»dert«ken  o>  it\»r»iM  a  atlvrr  miite  on  it«  d"main  it 
CAiUX  have  wci\u  T><\  tlie  mulea  in  horae«  and  f<\\i\\nttffi^  v>  cmrry 
Its  sUvrr  ♦«  market     •     •    • 

"Certainly  the  AlalMima  Power  Co  has  no  conatituttonal  r>i(ht  to 
Inalat  that  it  »hall  be  the  k/j|e  pttretiaacr  fii  the  energy  generat^-d 
at  the  Wilson  Dam:  that  the  enerfy  thMlt  be  sold  to  it  trr  go  to 
waste  " 

Applying  the  words  of  the  Chief  JticUce.  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
was  perfectly  willing  for  the  T  V.  A.  to  operate  a  silver  mine  ror 
white  gold,  as  hydrrjelectric  power  Is  often  called*  but  it  was  not 
willing  for  the  Government  to  buy  the  mules  or  horses  with  which 
to  tike  that  silver  tcj  market 

The  issue  was  the  same  In  the  later  18-power  company  case,  and 
because  the  Court  had  already  settled  the  matter  In  the  Ashwander 
case,  it  ruled  that  the  c  )mpany  had  no  standing  to  maintain  the 
suit  and  therefore  upheld  the  circuit  court  of  appeal's  dismissal  of 
the  action. 

HEBE'S  StJMMAKT 

To  sum  up.  In  his  Portland  speech.  Willkle  said  he  favored: 

1  Letting  the  Government  finish  the  dams 

On  the  basis  of  his  testimony  before  a  House  committee  In  1933. 
WUIkle  has  never  opposed  Oovemment  construction  of  such  dams. 

2  Letting  the  people  In  a  city  dsclde  by  referendum  whether 
they  want  the  power  to  be  distributed  by  private  or  public  agencies. 

That  is  a  right  or  power  conferred  by  a  city  charter  or  a  State 
legislature  upon  a  city  Neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has 
anything  to  do  with  it 

"Long  before  Wendell  Willkle  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  politics," 
said  Richard  L  Neubcrger,  Oregon  writer,  "the  men  and  w<  men  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  had  the  right  to  determine  by  referendum 
whether  they  wanted  to  buy  their  electricity  from  public  or  private 
agencies  In  1902  the  electorate  of  Seattle  voted  to  build  Its  own 
plant  on  the  Cedar  River:  Wendell  Willkie  was  then  then  a  gram- 
mar-school bay  of  10" 

"Representative  CHARi.rs  H  Leavt,  public  power  leader  from 
Washington.  «:aid  in  the  House  that  Willkie's  statement  at  Portland 
'means  nothing  unless  he  would  go  one  step  further  and  subscribe 
to  the  present  extensive  program  now  under  way  by  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  administrations  In  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  substations  and  other  es.sentlal  facilities  for  get- 
ting the  power  from  the  point  of  generation  to  the  point  of  dis- 
tribution' " 


A^i^ricultural   Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Demo- 
cratic Vice  Presidential  nominee,  when  in  Portland,  Oicg.,  my 
home  city,  recently,  at  a  public  mass  meeting  stated  i 


May  I  remind  you  that  Mr.  Angill,  Republican  Congressman 
from  this  district,  last  spring  voted  against  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  which  Included  the  food -stamp  plan. 

This  statement  was  untrue,  as  I  not  only  voted  for  the 
appropriation  bill  referred  to,  but  also  voted  to  prevent  cut- 
ting the  appropriation  for  food  stamps  from  $85,000,000  to 
$72,678,812. 

On  October  10,  1940,  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  me.  admitting  that 
his  statement  was  erroneous,  and  further  stating  that  he  ex- 
ceedingly regretted  the  error,  and  asked  me  to  Introduce  his 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Wallaces  letter  may  be  included  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point,  and  also  that  my  reply  thereto  may  be  included. 

Democratic  National  CoMMrma, 

Washington,  October  10.  1940. 
Hen   Homer  D   Angfll, 

Hau.ir  Office  Build  ng.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr.AB  Mr    Ancei.i  :    In  a  speech  which   I  made  In  Portland.  Oreg.. 
I  Rt.Tted  that  you  had  voted  In  the  House  against  the  agricultural 
approjrlatlon  bill,  which  included  the  food-stamp  plan. 

I  find  that  this  was  an  error  on  my  pari  which  I  made  for  the 
rras-on  that  my  record  of  your  notes  i=howed  that  on  May  9  you 
voted  agnln^it  parity  payments  On  the  »«nme  day  you  voted  for  the 
•tamp  plan  appropriation,  nnd  In  making  my  statemeiit  I  got 
your  two  vote*  of  that  day  mixed 

I  exceedingly  regret  thii  errfjr,  and  hope  that  in  order  lo  keep 
the  fforrt  •iralghf  yoti  will  find  it  po««!lbfe  lo  infrf>dwe  this  letter 
Into  the  t'  iMont.*mit tN »i.  Ht/"ia>  I  am  "etMlirig  a  mpy  of  it  to 
various  pfTP'tun  In  rjfegon  in  the  b'^'pe  that  the  re»4»rd  may  ba 
e*)tTfriJ-n  in  ytir  '/wn  Mtate 
Very  irtiljr  y«/tir», 

iUnuf  A   ¥fkt4Mm, 

OctumtM    11.    IMO. 
Htm  Hcwav  A   Wam.a<«, 

pftruM-ralir  NatU)tml  Commtttff, 

NalUtnal  Prt»»  Uulldtng    Wathtngton,  D   C 
f)KAa  Ma    Wau.m.%     I  arn  in  receipt  ut  ftAttr  i^ter  of  Odotoer  tO, 
fttatiftg  tt<at   you  were  tn  ertor   in   y<n*r  tumrnu^tt  corto^nioc  me, 
made    in    Portland,  Orc« .    recently   at    a    public    maaa   niaeitrn    la 
which  you  aaid 

"May  I  remind  you  that  Mr.  Amorj..  Republlean  ConcreaaoMn 
from  this  district,  last  spring  voted  acatnat  tb«  afrlcttltural  appro- 
priation bill  which  Included  tbe  food-etamp  plan." 

Your  statement  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  I  oppoaed  th« 
food-stamp  plan  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  opposed  the  mutton  pro* 
posid  by  Congressman  Cammom  of  Mlaaourt,  who  waa  the  Democratie 
leader  endeavoring  to  cut  down  tbe  appropriation  for  food  stamps 
from  85  millions  to  72  millions. 

Tou  state  in  your  letter  that  on  May  9  I  voted  against  the  parity 
payment  and  that  you  confused  my  votes  on  the  two  Iscuea. 
That  statement  Is  also  untrue,  because  I  voted  for  the  bill,  which 
Included  the  parity  payments.  You  no  doubt  are  confused  on  this 
also,  as  will  be  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  CoNcaxaaioitAi, 
Record  of  May  9.  1940,  beginning  at  page  5887,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  parity  amendment  The  Senate  included  in  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  parity  payments,  which  Included  thlj 
provision: 

"That  in  expending  the  appropriation  In  this  paragraph  the  rate 
of  payment  with  respect  to  any  commodity  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  farm  price  of  the  commodity  Is 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price." 

This  provision  would  have  prevented  any  of  this  appropriation 
going  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  my  State  and  elsewhere,  and  would 
have  diverted  practically  all  of  it  to  the  cotton  growers. 

This  amendment  by  the  Senate  was  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  the  Budget.  The  President  In  hlfl 
message  said: 

"I  have  not.  however.  Included  estimates  for  new  appropriations 
for  parity  payments  in  1941.  I  am  Influenced  by  the  hope  that  next 
year's  crops  can  be  sold  by  their  producers  for  at  least  75  percent  of 

parity." 

Mr  Cannon  Interposed  a  motion  that  the  House  recede  from  Its 
d'sagreenient  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  atrree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  which  he  proposed,  which  eliminated  the  provisions 
I  have  above  quoted  with  reierence  to  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
I  voted  against  the  Senate  amendment  and  voted  with  the  President 
and   the   Budget. 

Will  you  please  advise  If  vou  are  opposed  to  the  Budget  and  the 
President  s  recommendations.  a.s  is  Indicated  by  the  statement  you 
made  with  reference  to  mc  in  Portland? 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the  75-percent  clause 
would  bring  about  the  following  result,  as  stated  by  Congressman 

Tabir:  ^  ^  .  .     # 

"Amount  of  payments  expected  to  be  made  in  the  aggregate  out  of 
parity-payment  fund  as  carried  In  the  present  Senate  amendment: 

rntS^'"'    '^-P*''"'^"'    '=-""'^~  •78.000.000 

Cotton --      _      ciOOOO(0 

S^^t::::::::::":::::::::""--------— 54,000.000 

"With  75-percent  clau..^-                                      _  ^^  ^  ^^ 

cotton ""_/. 43  000  000 

wi^t::::::::::::::""'""':""----- Nothmg.- 

— (CoNOBEssioNAt  Rkcokd,  May  9,  1940,  p.  &890.1 
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I  call  *tt*rmon  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  anwndment.  with  the 
75-percent  clause,  will  Kive  all  the  money  Hpproprint^l  to  cotton 
and  ccrn.  namely.  $130,000,000  for  cotton,  and  $43,000,000  for  corn, 
and  nothing  to  wheat  which  is  cne  of  the  larK;e.st  agricultural  in- 
dustries in  Oregon,  which  I  represent  It  seems  lo  me  m  these  trying 
times,  when  we  appropriate  thehe  huge  sums  from  the  Federal 
Tfeaatiry.  which  come  from  taxes  levied  m  all  part*  of  the  Nation. 
we  should  not  legi.'^late  as  thl.-s  amendment  does.  U5  Rive  practically 
the  entire  apprcpruition  to  one  section  and  ellmlnat*^  entirely  the 
wheat  growers  of  Oreifon.  of  the  great  Middle  We^t  and  other 
Western  States,  who  have  been  so  hard  pressed  under  the  aijri- 
cultural  pro|{ram  during  your  admmistratiou  aa  brcretary  of 
Agriculture 

I  enclcwe  herewith  a  statement  made  bv  Mr   Cannon  of  Missouri 
In  the  CoHouaaioifAL  Raroao  of  May  9.  1940.  page  5888.  di.scu:>iiuig 
thu  subject,  showing  that  the  Amcnc;in  farmer  has  been  sold  down 
the  nver  by  tUe  program  carried  cut  dunrn?  your  adminifciration 
In  It  he  Mya: 

"From  the  close  of  the  war  down  to  the  present  tljoe.  farm  price* 
hare  diopprd  about  M^-,  percent.  Whereas  the  fa.-mer  gut  •!  for 
hia  pruducU  at  tlie  cluac  of  the  war.  he  today  gets  from  30  cents 
to  35  cents  fur  the  same  article  On  the  otb»r  hand,  by  exactly  the 
contrary  proce»M,  the  wages  of  labor  have  advanci-d.  a<ul  whereas  a 
man  waa  getting  $5  in  the  trad^-s  or  Ui  the  facu>ry  at  the  close  cf 
the  war.  he  u  today.  In  round  flgurca.  getting  $lb  a  day  *  *  * 
Now.  the  f^mrr  dues  nut  (jto>ect  to  wages  going  up  Tltc  farmer 
believes  In  high  wages  He  believes  the  laborer  u  worthy  of  hu 
hire  But  hr  d'jrs  aak  that  a«  wages  go  up  trie  prlc-  at  the  pork 
chop  and  the  biscuit  which  the  farmer  supplies  go  up  with  the 
prices  which  he  must  pay  for  the  producu  of  tabor.  In  otli*^-  words, 
be  aska  parity  " 

I  voted  with  Mr  Cajtmom.  and  I  agree  with  htm  that  the  fanner 
la  the  forgotten  man  under  this  administration,  ai.d  I  voted  for 
this  amendme;it  agairut  which  >cu  ccmplain.  I  al^io  agree  with 
Senator  IfcNamT,  who  down  through  the  years,  has  been  the  con- 
sistent friend  of  the  farmer,  and  if  his  advice  and  the  legislation 
he  proposed  in  the  Congress  had  been  adopted,  tlie  bitter  expt  rience 
of  the  American  farmer,  of  which  Mr  Cannon  complains,  would  not 
prevail  today  I  hrpe  tne  country  and  the  Congress  will  be  wise 
enough  to  adopt  Senator  McNaatp  program. 

1  will  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous  con!r<ent  to  place  yotir  letter  In 
the  CoNcanaioNAi.  Rzcoao.  in  accordance  with  the  request  In  your 
letter,  together  with  this  reply  thereto. 

I  note  that  you  exceedingly  regret  this  error,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  do.  too.  tjecause  I  understand  you  made  the  statement  before  the 
repr«sentaUTe«  ot  the  American  Federation  of  L.abor.  t>efore  whom 
you  appeared,  and  I  am  not  advised  whether  It  was  made  elsewhere 
or  not.  It  la  an  Important  matter  to  me,  as  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  repreRcnt  my  district  honestly  and  with  all  the  energy  and 
abilities  I  posaefls.  and  It  la  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  a  gentle- 
man of  your  official  standing  should  go  into  my  district  and  at 
public  meetings  make  such  statements,  completely  false  May  I 
say  that.  In  my  humble  opinion,  such  an  error  with  respect  to  a 
public  record  Is  not  a  Justification  for  a  false  statement  made  under 
such  circumstances  by  a  former  high  ofQclal  and  one  now  seeking 
the  second  highest  ofBce  In  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  the 
Vice  Presidency.  The  statement  was  evidently  made  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  defeating  me  for  reelection  There  could  have- been  no 
other  reaaon  for  making  it  imdcr  the  circumstances.  It  was  made 
while  I  was  at  my  post  of  duty  in  the  Congress,  here  in  Washington. 
Of  course,  mere  retraction  now  cannot  recall  the  false  words  or 
remove  the  false  position  In  which  you  placed  me  In  my  home 
city 

I  accept,  however,  your  apology  In  the  spirit  In  which  it  was  given. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HOMKK  D.  Angeu..  M.  C. 
P.  8. — For  your  Information.  I  am  encloaing  copy  of  an  article  by 
Ralph  Wataon.  appearing  In  the  Portland  (Oreg  )  Journal,  in  which 
It  Is  stated  that  you  made  the  same  disparaging  remarks  about  me 
before  a  conference  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  leaders. 

H.   D.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wallace  states  in  his  letter  that  I  voted 
against  parity  payments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  errone- 
ous also,  as  I  voted  for  the  Mil  which  included  parity  pay- 
ments. I  voted  against  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  included  a  provision  with  reference  to  75-percent 
parity,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  wheat  farmers  of 
any  participation  in  the  appropriation.  As  a  result,  this  pro- 
vision was  eliminated  by  the  House,  and  the  bill,  as  adopted, 
has  the  provision  with  reference  to  parity  payments  imder 
which  the  wheat  farmers  of  Oregai  and  elsewhere  will  share 
in  the  parity  payments  program.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
been  completely  eliminated. 
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or 
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OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSn  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   October  14    1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Willkie  in  his  tour  of 
New  EiiRland  particularly  stre«.vd  in  h*s  speeches  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  in  the  past  has  had  a  great  loss  of  indus- 
try, leaving  the  inference  that  this  occurred  imder  the  pre'^ent 
Democratic  adminwtration.  He  failed  to  tell  the  ccrr.plete 
truth— that  the  flight  of  industry  from  Massachusetts  took 
place  during  the  period  the  Republicans  were  In  control  of 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Oovemments.  He  failed  lo  state 
what  the  records  show  to  be  the  truth,  that  Massachusetts 
lost  more  Industry  during  1920-29  than  any  other  industrial 
State  in  the  Union.  During  this  period  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  did  nothing 
to  try  and  meet  th*s  serious  problem  to  Massachusetts.  It  is 
political  insincerity  to  tr>'  by  inference  to  blani^  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  a  condition  that  in  the  main  occurred  during 
the  Republican  reeime. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
during  the  period  1920-29,  the  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Ma^?achusetts  declined  3.8  percent,  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  indu.stry  declined  20  percent, 
the  total  value  of  industrial  production  decbned  22.5  percent, 
and  the  total  disbursements  for  wages  drclined  22  percent. 
This  happ)ened  also  during  a  period  of  industrial  activity. 

If  we  examine  the  flnding.s  of  the  same  Department  for  the 
period    1920-33.  when   a   Republican   administration   was   in 

control  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  more  than  10  years 

of  control  of  the  State  government,  we  find  a  startling  story 
of  Republican  disregard  of  Massachusetts.  During  this  period 
(1)  the  number  of  individual  industrial  concerns  operating 
in  Massachusetts  declined  20  percent.  (2)  The  number  of 
workers  employed  in  industry  declined  43  percent.  <3»  The 
total  disbursements  for  industrial  wages  declined  60  percent. 
(41  The  total  value  of  industrial  production  declined  62  per- 
cent. In  addition,  and  very  disturbing,  is  the  decline  in  in- 
vested capital  used  in  Massachusetts  industry  between  1920 
and  1932.  From  a  total  of  $2,987,620,867  in  1920  theie  was  a 
decline  in  this  figure  in  1932  to  $1,888,244,721,  a  loss  of 
$1,099,376,146.  or  a  decline  of  37  percent. 

An  examination  of  the  loss  of  industry  in  Massachusetts  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country  is  also  very  interesting, 
and  shows  the  reckless  disregard  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  business  problems.  According  to  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Censvis  of  Manufacture  for  the  period  1919-29,  we  find 
a>  while  the  total  number  of  industrial  establishment  in  the 
United  States  declined  1.6  percent,  those  of  Massachusetts 
declined  17  percent.  (2^  While  the  number  of  Industrial  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States  declined  1.75  percent,  employ- 
ment in  Massachusetts  dechned  22  percent.  (3)  While  the 
toUl  Industrial  payroll  for  the  United  States  increased  11  per- 
cent, that  for  Massachusetts  declined  9  percent.  (4)  Wh'le 
the  total  volume  of  industrial  production  in  the  United  States 
increased  13.5  ipercent.  the  comparative  figure  for  Massachu- 
setts declined  15  percent.  This  period  can  be  taken  as  a  nor- 
mal period  of  business  activity,  during  which  time,  with  the 
exception  of  1  year  the  Republican  Party  was  in  control  in 
Washington  and  during  the  entire  period  the  Republican 
Party  being  in  control  of  the  State  government. 
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Let  as  examine  some  of  the  basic  industries  of  Massa-  < 
chusetts  and  see  what  happened  to  Massachusetts  while  the 
Republicans  were  in  control.  In  the  year  1923  Massachusetts 
produced  20  9  percent  of  the  country's  total  number  of 
spindles,  but  by  1931  cur  proportion  was  only  9.7  percent. 
During  th:s  period  the  Republican  Party  was  in  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment for  10  out  of  these  11  years.  Under  President  Roose- 
velt there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  textiles  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  1920  the  textile  industry  of  Mas.«;a chusetts  employed 
164.834  wage  workers,  or  substantially  24  percent  of  the 
State's  entire  Industrial  employment,  whereas  in  1932  only 
61  057  persons  were  so  employed. 

Compared  with  a  total  annual  pay  roll  for  labor  alone  of 
$197,749,957  paid  out  by  these  industries  in  1920.  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  1932  was  only  $45,406,937.  or  a  loss  in 
wages  to  those  employed  alone  in  this  Industry  of  $152,343,020. 
the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts  being  poorer  by  that 
amount. 

The  amount  of  money  extended  by  the  textile  industries 
for  stock  and  materials  purchased  in  1920  was  $633,514,902 
and  in  1932  only  $70,335,341.  This  terrible  situation  has  had 
a  very  adverse  effect  upwn  all  other  industry  located  in  and 
upon  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  market  value  cf  the  1920  textile  output  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  was  $1,031,104,040.  In  1932  it  was  only  $155,854,308. 
representing  alone  a  decline  in  productive  wealth  of 
$875,249,732. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries 
of  Massachusetts  in  1920  represented  23.6  percent  of  its  com- 
bined industrial  production;  in  1932  it  contributed  only  10 
percent  of  the  much  reduced  total. 

In  1920  there  were  377  separate  establishments  enpaged  In 
the  textile  business  in  Massachusetts:  and  in  1932  only  221, 
a  loss  of  156  operating  concerns  in  this  field  alone. 

Let  us  examine  another  basic  industry  of  Massachusetts, 
the  boot  and  .shoe  industry. 

A  study  of  the  Massachusetts  census  figures  for  the  period 
1920-32  shows,  first,  the  number  of  establishments  producing 
boots  and  shoes  decreased  from  518  to  392.  a  loss  of  24.3  per- 
cent. Second,  the  number  of  wage  earners  during  the  same 
period  dechned  from  69,273  to  43,265.  or  37.5  percent.  Third, 
the  total  wages  disbursed  by  such  Mas.sachusetts  industry  de- 
clined from  $85,820,835  in  1920  to  $36,843,238  in  1932.  Fourth, 
the  total  value  of  boot  and  shoe  products  for  Massachusetts 
declined  from  $443,322,965  in  1920  to  $126,222,124  in  1932.  or 
a  decline  of  71.5  percent.  Fifth,  purchases  of  materials  and 
supplies  dropped  from  $266,378,621  in  1920  to  $60,709,609  in 
1932.  or  a  decline  of  77  percent. 

This  presents  the  sad  picture  of  the  decline  of  industry  in 
Massachusetts  during  a  period  when  the  Republicans  were  in 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  State  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  10  years.  Under  President  Roosevelt, 
business  throughout  the  country  has  had  a  revival,  New  Eng- 
land benefiting.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  ways  and  means 
to  assist  Massachusetts  industry  with  beneficial  results.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  'do-nothing"  policy  of  the  preceding  Re- 
publican  administration. 

Mr.  Willkie  recently,  and  other  Republicans  for  the  past 
several  years,  have  been  inferentially  charging  that  the  indus- 
trial dechne  in  Massachusetts  occurred  under  the  present 
administration.  The  records  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments show  that  such  a  charge,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly made,  is  false.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  truth.  If  the  decline  of  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetLs  is  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  policies  or  actions  of 
the  political  party  in  control  of  our  Goverrmient  during  the 
period  of  Massachusetts'  great  decline,  then  the  fault  for 
such  decline  Ues  with  the  Republican  Party  and  not  the 
Democratic  Party. 
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or 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  news  Item  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  yesterday: 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  13,  IMO) 

RrfiH  or  Nrw  Dzai.imm  Tr)  Grr  TiAjiKnvrrrr  Jom  Rcvcaixd  PmoMt 
Orru Kiioi4>cju>  Qtrr  Pcmn  To  Join  AikOOcuiTEO  Gas  ti  "KxJUmac 
RecnvcsAHiP  Pat  Roi.l 

(By  Paul  W  Ward) 

Washiwctom.  OctcAvT  12  Th**  AMoclatnl  Ga»  tt  Electric  Cor- 
poration l>ankruptcy  proceedlngB  are  proving  lucrative  to  new  deal- 
ers, a  survey  of  utacial   recurcU.  in  the  ciue  indicates. 

The  corporation,  top  holding  company  In  a  giant  utilities  struc- 
ture, whose  head.  Howard  C.  Hopson.  Is  now  in  a  New  York  psychi- 
atric hospital,  v.as  forced  on  to  the  path  of  reorganization  via 
recelver.'ihip  by  the  SEC    about  10  months  aRo 

In  the  interim,  the  records  i-how.  there  has  t)een  a  rush  of  Fed- 
eral Job  holders  from  the  public  pay  roll  to  that  of  the  A  G  it  E. 
receivership,  whose  expenses  ultimately  will  be  borne  by  the  corpo- 
ration's st">ckholders 

The  rp<"ords  alf^o  indicate  that  jn  transferring  their  services  from 
the  Government  to  the  corporation  pay  roll  the  new  dealers  have 
achieved  substantial  increa.ses  in  their  salaries,  which  seldom  reached 
as  high  as  110.000  when  they  were  civil  servants  and  seldom.  In  fact. 
amounted  to  $5,000  a  year. 

Top  pay  under  the  receivership,  according  to  the  recorrts.  i?oes  to 
the  three  trustees,  whose  annual  salary  has  been  set  at  $36,000  each. 

At  least  two  ot  the  three  jxwts  have  been  allotted  to  stalwart  new 
dealers. 

One  has  gone  to  Wlllard  L.  Thorp,  a  41 -year -old  economist  and 
former  Amherpt  College  professor,  who  wa.s  the  New  EJeal's  first 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  subse- 
quently wjis  Chairman  of  the  N  R.  A.'s  Advisory  Council  and  of 
the  National  Emergency  Council's  Consumers'  Division  and  who 
served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Control  Ad- 
ministration. Hl.s  last  New  Deal  post  was  that  of  economic  ad- 
vl.'-er  to  Harry  L  Hopkins  until  Hopkins  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

SECOND   OF  THUbTEESHIPS 

The  second  of  the  $36. 000 -n- year  trusteeships  has  been  allotted 
to  Denl.'^  J  Dri.scoH  a  former  New  Deal  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania who  was  appointed  by  that  State's  then  Governor  CJeorpe  H. 
Earle.  to  a  10-year  term  on  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Com- 
mission when  bnscoll'b  term  in  Congress  ended  in  1937.  I>rlscoll. 
a  lawyer,  ha-s  been  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  State 
Committee  for  23  yenrs 

The  third  of  the  trusteeships  Is  now  vacant  as  the  result  of  the 
death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Walter  H.  PcUak.  a  New  York  lawyer,  to 
whom  it  had  been  asi-lgned  Pollak  had  held  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral appointments,  hi.s  last  under  the  New  Deal  having  been  that 
of  special  counsel  in  1936  37  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Next  on  the  list  comes  Allen  E.  Troop,  a  40-ycar-old  Democrat,  who 
joined  the  S.  E.  C  as  assistant  general  coun.^el  in  1934  and  became 
general  counsel  before  leaving  In  1938  to  become  a.s.sociate  professor 
of  la-A  at  Yale  He  ^as  been  made  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  general 
counsel  at  $24,000  a  year. 

OTHERS   ON   PAT   ROLL 

H.  L.  Bloomquist.  who  served  the  Senate  lobby  committee  as  an 
Investigator  under  Senator  (now  Justice)  Black  and  later  was  as.so- 
clated  with  the  S  E  C  and  T.  N.  E.  C,  Is  now  on  the  receivership 
pay  roll  at  $10,000  a  year 

Another  former  SEC.  employee,  L.  D.  Slaver,  is  on  the  receiver- 
ship pay  roll  at  $9,000. 

E.  J.  Howe,  who  was  on  the  T.  N.  E.  C.'s  staff.  Is  getting  $1  000  a 
month  out  of  the  receivership. 

J  R  Brackett.  a  former  Washington  newspaper  reporter,  who 
served  both  the  S  E.  C  and  T.  N  E.  C  as  a  press  relations  man.  ap- 
pears on  the  receivership  pay  roU  at  $8,400  a  year. 

Altogether.  It  is  estimated,  about  a  hundred  men  have  made  the 
lump  from  public  service  to  private  employment  under  the  receiver- 
ship The  PHI  T  V  A  .  P  W.  A.,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mlMlon  have  sacrlflced  employees  to  the  recclverahlp  pay  roU,  the 
records  show. 
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ARTICLE  BY  ARCHIB.\LD  UacLEISH 


i\ 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  is  a 
beleaguered  faith  today.  It  is  on  the  defensive  because  of  the 
powerful  challenge  of  that  very  opposite  faith,  totalitarianism. 
In  our  death  struggle  with  this  new  way  of  living  and  thinking 
which  has  captured  the  hearts  and  minds  of  so  many  millions 
abroad,  we  must  first  survey  our  Intellectual  position  and  out- 
line our  mental  ramparts.  As  many  Memt>ers  of  the  House 
well  know,  few  men  have  done  more  to  give  American  democ- 
racy its  intellectual  bearings  in  these  troubled  times  than  the 
able  and  distinguished  Librarian  of  Congress.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish.  I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  placing  in  the  Record  Mr. 
MacLeishs  Credo,  which  was  written  for  use  by  the  Council 
for  Democracy  In  prodemocratic  activities  throughout  the 
country.    His  statement  of  faith  reads  as  follows: 

CREDO 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 

We  bell«ve  that  frc«lom  l.<»  still  a  cause 

We  believe  that  even  now.  after  all  the  scorn,  after  all  the 
Violence,  after  all  the  victories  of  the  enemies  of  freedom,  freedom 
,   m  still  the  greatest  of  human  caus*-s 

We  believe  this  because  we  believe  that  freedom  Is  the  one  human 
cause  dedicated  to  humanity  It  is  the  one  hiiman  cause  which 
declares  that  humanity  is  net  a  means  to  an  end  but  is  lt.self  an 
end  It  u  the  one  human  cause  which  dechires.  and  which  pro- 
pose* to  demonstrate,  that  human  beings,  left  to  themselves,  freed 
of  the  authority  of  masters,  whether  of  the  mind  or  of  the  soul  or  of 
the  body,  are  capable  of  creating  a  good  society  and  a  humane  life. 

Other  cau-ses  In  the  long  history  of  the  human  spirit  have  as- 
serted that  humanity  Is  a  means  and  that  the  true  end  of  hum.Tn 
life  Is  something  ether  than  humanity — a  nation,  an  emp.re.  a  king- 
dom, either  actual  or  ideal. 

Other  causes  In  the  long  history  of  the  human  spirit  have  asserted 
their  belief  in  discipline  for  the  .sake  of  di.^cipline — self-sacrlflce  for 
the  sake  of  self -sacrifice-  -  asserting  that  the  principle  of  authority 
Is  higher  than  the  hiunan  will. 

But  men  have  learned  in  the  course  of  their  long  history  that 
authority  for  the  sake  of  authority  becomes,  lu  practice,  authority 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  exercise  authority  and  that  discipline 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  becomes,  in  practice,  obedience  to  those 
by  whom  obedience  is  demanded. 

lien  have  learned  this  painfully  and  over  many  years.  They  now 
remember  it 

Seeing  the  rise  of  tyranny  and  de.spotlsm  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  hearing  again  the  call  to  discipline  and  obedience,  watching 
ngnin  the  tactics  of  the  preachers  of  authority,  men  remember  how 
painfully,  and  by  how  many  struggles,  they  have  escaped  these 
lies 

They  remember  how  painfully  they  have  learned  that  the  only 
discipline  which  men  as  men  can  accept  in  dignity  and  honor  is  the 
discipline  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  hope 
of  freedom. 

Men  remember  this  in  all  nations  wh  ch  the  rise  of  tyranny  and 
de«potl«in  now  threatens  or  has  already  overthrown. 

They  rememtier  it  most  sharply  here. 

For  it  is  here  in  the  United  States  that  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
had  its  greatest  victories.  And  it  Is  here  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
has  still  it«  highest  hope 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  had.  and  still  possesji.  the 
best  chance  any  nation  has  ever  had  of  realizing  the  tremendous 
dream  of  freedom. 

True  freedom  of  all  men  and  of  all  women  has  never  yet  Ijeen 
realized  on  this  earth  It  may  never  be  realized  altogether  But  if 
n  ta  ever  to  be  realized,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
tradition  of  political  responsibility,  their  mastery  of  the  skills  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  their  ownership  of  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  of  all  lands,  have  a  better  right  to  hope  for  its  realization 
than  any  other  nation  has  ever  had 

The  destruction  of  that  hope  from  without,  or  its  surrender  from 
with:n.  would  be  an  Incalculable  disaster 

We  who  have  signed  this  declaration  of  faith,  declare  our  pur- 
pose to  opp«.->«e  by  every  means  at  our  command  the  destruction  of 
freedom  in  the  United  Sutes. 


We  declare  our  belief  that  freedom  Is  still  a  cause — still  the 
greatest  of  human  causes. 

After  all  the  violence,  after  all  the  victories  of  the  enemies  of 
freedom,  freedom  is  still  the  cau.se  to  which  we  pledge  our  al- 
legiance, and  for  which  we  pledge  our  lives. 


Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  announcement 
today  and  selection  by  the  House  of  a  new  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  reminds  us  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lindsay  Warren,  the  former  chairman 
of  that  important  committee,  leaves  the  House  this  month 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  as  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not let  this  occur  without  registering  in  this  way  a  word  of 
disappointment  that  he  has  seen  ht  to  voluntarily  make  the 
change  and  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  his  future  success 
and  happiness. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come  pretty  close  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Linds.^y  Warren,  not  only 
because  of  our  long  service  together  in  the  House  but  becatise 
for  several  se.ssions  we  lived  under  the  same  rcof  in  Wash- 
ington. I  marked  him  from  the  very  first  as  a  future  leader 
and  it  is  net  suprising  to  me  to  see  him  develop  in  the 
fashion  he  has.  Alway.s  dependable,  sincere,  and  on  the  job, 
he  is  admittedly  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  prophesied,  if  he  had  not 
accepted  the  veiT  dienified  position  to  which  President 
Roosevelt  recently  appointed  him.  he  would  today  be  the 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  have 
been  the  case  or  not  but  if  he  had  remained,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  continued,  if  not  as  majority  leader,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  side.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lindsay  W.^rren,  is  a  strong  partisan 
and  a  real  fighter  in  debate,  but  he  never  lost  his  sense 
of  fairness  and  win  or  lose,  retained  the  respect  of  all  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  will  be  missed  as 
much  as  any  Member  I  know  and  I  sincerely  hope,  as  he 
graces  the  important  office  to  which  he  has  been  assigned, 
greater  success  will  come  to  him  than  his  closest  friends  now 
prophesy  and  that  he  will  furthermore  have  a  future  life  of 
happiness  and  contentment  with  his  devoted  family. 


Delayed,  Not  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARDEN 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RALEIGH   (N.  C.)    NEWS  AND  OBSERVER 

Mr.  BARDEN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Raleigh  (NO  News  and  Observer 
for  today: 

IProm  the  Raleigh  (N,  C)  News  and  Observer  of  October  14.  1940) 

DELATED.    NOT   DEIXATED 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  la.st  Wt-dnesdav  refused  to  pass 
t  ^  \^  ^^^^  interest  to  tobacco  growers  The  measure  was  not 
defeated,  but  merely  delayed  There  were  164  votes  for  the  bill  and 
107  against  It.    Ordinarily  that  vote,  which  was  along  party  lines 
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would  have  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  bill.  However,  there  was 
not  time  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House  under  the  recular  pro- 
cedure before  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  recesse.s  which  ure  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  after  the  election.  In  order  to  secure  con- 
eideratlcn  at  all  before  the  recesses,  proponents  of  the  bill  were 
forced  to  resort  to  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  adoption. 

Refusal  of  the  Houst-  to  su.spend  the  rules  doe«  not  preclude  late 
action  under  the  regular  rules  of  the  House,  for  which  a  maj<irlty 
vote  Is  sufficient  for  favorable  action,  Doiibriess  the  bill  will  be 
brought  up  again  after  the  election,  and  paasrd. 

The  dclny.  however,  serves  to  warn  tobacco  growers  Jtist  what 
they  ml^ht  expect  under  a  Republican  admuii^tratiun  and  a  Repub- 
lican Congress, 

The  bill  is  simple,  althcugh  divided  Into  two  part.s  One  would 
sep>arate  dark-fired  and  air-cured  tobacco  into  two  types,  as  they 
should  be  The  olhir  would  change  the  base  period  for  flue- 
cured  and  hurley  tobacco  to  1934-39,  a  period  much  nearer  com- 
parable to  the  present  than  the  1919-29  period  nr.w  used  frr  com- 
puting "parity  ■'  Tlie  eflect.  as  far  as  flue-cured  tobacco  would  be 
to  change  "parity"  from  18  to  22  cents  a  pound,  an  equitable 
figtirc. 

Tobacco  growers  may  and  probably  will  receive  favorable  action 
on  their  hill  after  the  election,  because  every  prospect  Is  that  the 
Democrats  will  be  returned  to  power  Should  the  Republicans 
gain  power  in  that  election,  the  vote  on  Wednesday  shows  the  kind 
of  attention  which  will  be  in  prospect  for  tobacco  growers. 


My  Position  on  Some  Important  Public  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

-     HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESP.KTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  represent  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  12  years. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  political  party  system  of  govern- 
ment with  Its  checks  and  balances.  I  have  been  elected  as 
a  Republican  and  served  in  Congress  as  a  Republican  for  12 
years.  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  on  November  5  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
unanimously  granted  by  the  House  I  incorporate  in  the 
Record  a  brief  .statement  which  indicates  where  I  stand  on 
some  important  problems  which  confront  my  country  and 
my  countrymen. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  served  12  years  in  Congress,  2  years  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature,  2  years  as  a  school  board 
member,  and  22  months  overseas  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1917.  1918.  and  1919. 

I  shall  adhere  to  my  conception  of  government  and  continue 
to  servo  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Conpres.sional  District  as  I 
have  during  the  12  years  I  have  been  their  Representative  in 
Cong!e:--s. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  stop  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations  and  taking  sides  in  their  v.ars  and 
other  controversies  as  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  should  keep  our  country  out  of  war  in  foreign  lands  and 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  effective  national  defense  to 
keep  war  out  of  America. 

We  should  apply  more  sound  business  principles  to  the  bus- 
iness of  government  and  have  less  Gcvnrnment  competition 
with  and  strangulation  of  legitimate  private  business. 

We  should  repeal  the  New  Deal  mon'^tary  legi.'^Iation  under 
which  American  citizens  were  forced  to  turn  in  their  gold  to 
the  Government  for  $20.67  an  ounce  or  go  to  jail  for  5  years 
and  called  upon  to  pay  many  billion  dollars  in  tribute  to  for- 
eign owners  of.  speculators  in.  and  importers  of  gold  who  now 
receive  $35  an  ounce  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Economy  in  government  is  essential  as  the  real  danger  to 
our  common  country  lies  within.  The  extravagant  New  Deal 
spending  «;pree  on  borrowed  public  money  must  be  stopped. 
Our  Federal  Government  is  rapidly  heading  toward  bank- 
ruptcy and  inflation  which  will  bring  misery,  distress,  suffer- 
ing, despair,  and  chaos  such  as  we  have  never  known. 


We  should  levy  substantial  tariff  taxes  on  competitive  for- 
eign imports  in  order  to  increase  tax  revenues  and  protect  our 
own  industries  and  the  workers  employed  therein  from  unfair 
chiseling  competition  of  cheaply  produced  foreign  products. 

Taxes  should  be  based  on  the  wealth  and  the  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay. 

We  must  replace  the  New  Deal  Soviet  conception  of  unsound 
destructive  goverrunent  autocracy  with  the  tested  American 
conception  of  sound,  constructive,  constitutional  democracy, 
to  the  end  that  confidence  is  restored  and  private  business  is 
encouraged  to  prosper,  expand,  and  employ,  and  thereby  re- 
duce unemployment  and  tax  burdens  in  the  United  States. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  enter  or  leave  employment  and  bargain  for  work- 
ing conditions  individually  or  collectively  through  an  organi- 
zation of  their  own  choosing.  Em.plcyers,  employees,  and  the 
general  public  mast  be  protected  from  exploitation  by  self- 
serving  professional  agitators,  racketeers,  and  political  dema- 
gogues who  prey  upon  them. 

The  Government  should  properly  care  for  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

Our  Progressive  and  Democrat  New  Deal  brethren  have  been 
industriously  sabotaging  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
spending  Uncle  Sam  into  bankruptcy,  plunging  Mm  into  the 
new  European  war  and  establishing  a  New  Deal  Soviet  dic- 
tator.ship  in  our  Republic.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  nefarious  work. 


Strengthening  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14.  1940 


EDrrORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    SUNDAY    STAR 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  ye.sterday: 
[From   the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  October   13.    1»40| 

STRENGTHENING    JAPAN 

In  a  very  real  sen.'^  the  United  State.'}  has  built  the  form.dablc 
Japanese  military  machine  which  now  looms  as  a  Ecri'ais  thriMt  to 
UK  from  acros!5  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific  For  at  least  3  years 
V.C  have  been  Japans  principal  pi'pply  source  of  the  raw  and 
finished  ingredients  of  conquest — the  instruments  of  war  which 
have  enabled  an  aggression-bent  nation  to  trample  China  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  that  greater  east  Asia  In  which  ether  nations 
would  do  business  on  Japan's  terms  or  net  at  all  Nor  have  we 
done  this  blindly,  for  It  has  long  been  evident  that  a  clash  between 
Japanese  imperialism  and  vital  American  Interests  wa?  In  the  offlng. 

Japan's  aspirations  In  the  Far  East,  while  they  have  been  brought 
Into  bold  relief  by  hfT  formal  adherence  to  the  Rome-Berlin  axis, 
arc  not  new.  Toklo  has  made  no  secret  of  her  ambltlcns:  we  have 
simply  refused  to  believe  that  which  was  evident  on  Its  fa-c.  and 
even  today,  when  the  most  wishful  thinker  no  longer  can  conceal 
from  himself  the  outlines  of  war  In  Asia,  we  are  pursuing  this 
incrrdlble  policy  of  strengthening  a  potential  enemy  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  stopped  the  sale  of  some  vital  commodities  end  that 
the  export  of  others  has  been  restricted:  but  It  Is  also  true  that  we 
are  .still  offering  the  Japanese  all  that  they  can  buy  of  m.any  military 
e6sen**als  such  as  copper  and  crude  petroletnn.  Statistics  normally 
art  dull,  but  they  speak  eloquently  of  the  part  we  have  played  in 
arming  Japan. 

The  military  supplies  which  we  have  made  available  to  tne 
Japanese  may  "be  divided  roughly  Into  two  cla8ses--arm«  ammuni- 
tion, and  Imnlrmrnts  of  war  in  the  first  and  the  commodities  essen- 
tial to  t.'ie  pr.  duct;<;n  cf  mat<^riel  In  the  second 

In  1937  the  year  In  which  the  Mikado's  legions  Invaded  China 
proper  we  ^old  Japan  nearly  $2  OOO.POO  worth  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  In  19r?8  this  figure  Jumped  to  more  than 
$9  000  000  of  which  97  percent  was  for  airplanes,  parts,  and  motors. 
After  application  of  the  "moral  embargo.  "  however,  this  trade  fell 
off.  dropping  under  a  million  doUars  In  1»39  and  to  negligibl« 
flgxires  In  1940. 
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In  the  second  category,  however,  there  haa  been  a  different  story. 
Of  these  raw  materials  of  war.  there  arc  four  which  are  of  out- 
BtandlnK  importance- -Iron  and  steel  materials.  includinK  scrap; 
petroleum  and  its  products;  copper  and  power-<iperated  metal  work- 
ing machinery — Japans  deficiency  in  the  last  beina;  her  most  vul- 
nerable point  And  yet  de.spite  the  importance  of  these  commod- 
ities, we  have  been  Japan's  principal  supplier,  the  record  showing 
tha'  since  the  outbreak  of  the  China  war  wc  have  sold  the  Japanese 
64  8  percent  of  their  petroleum  and  gasoline  Imports.  68  9  percent 
of  their  machine  tools.  88  6  percent  of  their  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
and   0a  7   percent  of    their   copper. 

In  the  Interim  since  the  attack  on  China,  embargoes  and  licensing 
provisions  have  made  inroads  on  these  exports,  reduced  them  by  an 
estimated  46  percent.  But  that  Is  not  enough.  And  while  we 
hesitate  to  adept  a  sterner  policy.  Japan  Is  making  the  most  of  the 
cppcriunity  which  remains  open  to  her. 

Exports  of  copper  are  still  unrestricted.  And  in  August  of  this 
year  Japan  purchased  copper  worth  more  than  $6,000,000.  as  against 
only  •8.600.000  worth  during  the  preceding  7  months.  A  comparl- 
st^n  of  seme  of  Japan's  purchases  during  the  first  7  months  of  1939 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1940  Is  interesting.  It  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Raw  cotton.  407  000  bales,  against  491.000  bales:  wood  pulp. 
7  236  tona.  against  52.503  tons;  iron  and  steel  rods  and  bars.  36.- 
443.000  pounds,  against  73  568.000  pounds;  wire  rods.  3.996.000 
pounds.  a»:alnst  36.945.000  pounds;  and  steel  sheets.  303.000  pounds, 
against  4.601.000  pounds.  When  It  is  rememt)ered  that  all  of  these 
Items  are  of  great  importance  to  a  nation  at  war.  one  must  conclude 
that  the  Japanese  have  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  if  we 
have  net 

From  the  standpoint  of  self-preservation,  ultimately  if  not  now. 
it  la  essential  that  we  stop  at  once  the  sale  of  any  and  all  mate- 
rials to  the  Japanese  that  can  be  used  by  them  to  strengthen 
their  military  position.  If  the  President  does  not  now  have 
authority  to  emtwrgo  all  exports  of  milirary  importance  to  the 
JiifMnese.  Congress  should  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legis- 
lation without  delay.  And.  while  that  ls  lielng  done,  uuthoritv 
al8<5  sl-iould  be  sought  to  embargo.  If  necessary,  all  lmpx)rts  from 
Japan — an  economic  weapon  which  would  soon  make  It  impos- 
sible for  her  to  buy  the  essentials  of  war  in  any  market. 

Japan  has  openly  allied  herself  with  nations  which  by  their 
own  avowals  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  all  deinocraciej.  We  mu.st 
open  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  speedily  abandon  our  fantastic 
role  as  architect  of  our  own  destruction. 


No  Just  Criticism  Can  Be  Urged  Against  Elliott 

Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


J\ 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TLXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REJ'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  News,  Paris.  Tex..  October  9.  1940.  It 
relates  to  the  criticism  against  a  son  of  th?  President  for  en- 
listing in  the  Army  and  accepting  a  commission  as  captain. 
It  is  as  follows: 

TH«   PUXSIDCNT'S   SON 

Being  the  son  of  a  President  has  Its  disadvantages  as  well  as  what 
are  called  preferred  consideration  and  special  treatment.  The  case 
of  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  his  assignment  to  a  pcaltlon  as  a  captain 
In  a  noncombatant  position  Is  directly  In  point. 

Ycung  Roosevelt  volunteered — he  U  within  the  drtift  age — and 
was  given  work  that  he  U  capable  of  doing.  He  has  shown  his 
ability  as  a  businessman  In  a  line  of  endeavor  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  being  a  son  of  a  President.  He  Is  successful  In  his  business 
and  In  gouig  Into  military  service  he  gives  up  a  much  larger  in- 
come than  he  will  receive  from  the  Oovemment.  He  Is  one  of  many 
who  will  do  that  and  U  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  will  be  given 
others. 

The  belief  that  he  was  made  a  captain  and  given  an  office  position 
bcause  of  hU  relatlon5h!p  to  the  President  is  held  by  seme  pecple 
who  will  be  unable  to  offer  any  reason  for  the  belief  except  that  they 
Just  "belleTe  'hat  Is  the  reason  "  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
other  ycung  men.  who  have  no  connection  with  the  President  or 
with  other  influenual  Government  officials,  will  be  given  captains 
commissions  and  some  of  them  placed  In  noncomt>at  service.  That 
was  the  case  when  the  Nation  went  to  war  In  1917  and  that  will  be 
the  case  again 

If  the  youngsters  who  are  calling  at  recruiting  offices  demanding  to 
be  made  captains  like  Elliott  and  those  who  wear  buttons  expressing 
that  desire  would  give  their  time  and  enthusiasm  to  fitting  them- 
seU-es  for  positions  of  responsibility,  they  would  go  further  and  do 
the  country  more  service  and  get  themselves  more  credit.  Elliott 
Roosevelt  is  a  Texan  by  choice  and  has  shown  his  Interest  in  Texas 
In  many  ways.  He  has  proved  himself  qualified  for  responslb.lity. 
and  the  pe%.  pie  in  Trxas  who  really  know  him  knew  that  he  will  do 
tile  country  good  service  in  whatever  position  he  may  be  placed. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  cf  any  person  who  ha.':  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  to  demonstrate  his  patriotism  in  this  emer- 
gency than  Elliott  Roosevelt.  Going  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  home  to  the  great  S'.ate  of  Texas  a  few  years  apo.  he 
has  carved  for  himself  and  family  not  only  a  good  name  but  a 
successful  and  prosperous  business.  His  income  at  the  time 
he  enlisted  in  the  Army  was  $6,000  a  month.  His  income  in 
the  Army  will  be  $200  a  month.  This  is  comparable  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  giving  up  a  $10,000  salary  to  enlist  m  the 
Army  for  $33  a  mon^h.  It  is  comparable  to  the  Honorable 
Wendell  L.  WiUkie  giving  up  a  salary  cf  $75,000  a  year,  which 
he  has  been  receivinp  from  the  Commonwealth  it  Southern, 
to  accept  approximately  $200  a  month  in  the  Army.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  Mr.  Willkie  In  temporarily  giving  up  his 
$75,000  salary  is  hoping  to  be  elected  to  an  oflBce  that  will  pay 
him  $75,000  with  $25,000  added  for  expenses. 

No  one  contends  that  Elliott  Roosevelt  is  not  qualified.  In 
fact,  everyone  knows  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  captain  in 
the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  accepted.  No  one 
claims  that  any  other  person,  who  had  the  same  qualiflca- 
ticns.  was  turned  down  for  the  same  thing. 

Therefore,  since  his  qualifications  are  evident  and  there  is 
no  charge  that  he  is  not  qualified,  why  should  there  be  any 
criticism  of  his  action,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has,  to  date,  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  has  been  made, 
to  my  knowledge,  to  render  a  service  to  his  coimtry  in  a  time 
of  emergency? 

If  Elliott  had  intended  to  use  his  enlistment  for  political 
purposes  and  he  had  the  cooE>eration  of  the  oflBcials,  as  alleged 
by  political  critics,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  have  enlisted  as  a  private  and  received  lots  cf  publicity 
in  connection  therewith  and  then  after  all  the  publicity  was 
over  he  could  have  been  assigned  as  captain  in  accordance 
with  his  age  and  qualifications.  During  the  World  War.  it 
was  charged  that  this  was  done  by  one  or  more  prominent 
national  ficures. 

In  order  for  Elliott  Roosevelt  to  enlist,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  cancel  contracts  over  a  3-year  period  aggregating 
more  than  $200,000.  During  this  3-year  period  as  captain. 
he  will  receive  approximately  $7,000.  Considering  the  fact 
that  although  he  is  within  the  selective-service  age,  that  he 
is  married  and  has  two  children,  and  would  in  all  probability 
be  exempt,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
charges  have  been  made  purely  for  political  purposes,  in- 
tended not  necessarily  to  harm  Eiliott  but  to  harm  his 
father,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  at  least  three  of  the  four 
Roosevelt  boys  are  already  in  military  service.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  family  that  is  better  represented,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  closely  related  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  attempted  to  evade  any  public 
reL^ponsibility  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever  or  tried  to 
&\  o.d  a  fight  that  was  in  the  public  interest. 


Elliott's  Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIG.W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON  DAILY   NEWS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  John  T.  Plynn,  from  the  Washmgton  Daily  News  of 
Saturday  last: 

ELUOTT'S  sAcamcT 
(By  John  T    Plynn) 
Nrw  York..  October  12  —An  Important  business  item  In  the  days 
newt  contained   some   very   melancholy    information.      It    Is    tlut 
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Capt.  Elliott  Roosevelt.  In  order  to  enlist,  had  to  give  up  an  annual 
earning  power  of  $76,000. 

It  Is  intereating  to  know  how  young  30-year-old  Elliott  Roosevelt 
came  to  earn  •76.000  a  year.  Certainly  nothing  this  young  man 
himself  had  to  sell  commands  any  such  yearly  Fum  ae  that.  What 
he  has  had  waa  his  relationship  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  because  be  Is  the  son  of  the  President,  and  not  because  he 
Is  himself,  that  he  could  get  $1,000  a  week  for  broadcasting  for  a 
tooth  paste  advertising  program.  He  got  that  tl.OOO  a  wt-ek  by 
capitalizing  commercially  on  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
And  there  uas  a  time  when  that  sort  of  thing  was  looked  down  on 
by  the  people  of  thL';  country 

But  Elliott  also  got.  according  to  his  manager.  (30.000  a  year 
salary  as  president  of  his  broadcasting  corporation  And  how  did 
hf  Rct  Into  the  broadcasting  business?  He  was  a  very  young  n-^an. 
indeed,  then— scarcely  25 — and  with  literally  no  experience  or  talent 
tT  sell  to  an  employer  b«yond  that  of  other  young  men  who  work 
for  $60  a  we<^k  and  consider  themselves  fortunate 

Well  there  were  four  radio  stations  In  Texas  They  belonged  to 
an  old  oil  man  who  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  them. 
A  large-scale  publisher  wanted  to  buy  those  stations  But  no  one 
can  buy  a  radio  station  without  the  permiBsion  of  the  Pt?deral  Com- 
munications ConunLsslon  The  Cooamlsslon  was  and  Is  appointed 
by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States  The  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  these  sUitions  was  one  of  those  publishers  who 
was  an  ardent  critic  of  the  President  and  pretty  well  settled  in  the 
dog  house  so  far  as  the  White  House  was  concerned. 

In  those  days  the  man  who  wanted  to  get  a  radio  license  trans- 
ferred was  well  advised  to  be  represented  before  the  Commission  by 
some  lawyer  who  had  the  prop>er  pull,  or  by  some  person  who  was 
on  the  Inside.  Well,  who  was  more  on  the  inside  thun  the  Presi- 
dent's 25-year-old  son?  And  so  this  great  publisher  hired  Elliott 
to  represent  him  as  his  agent  before  the  Commission,  and  Elliott  had 
three  of  the  licenses  transferred  to  hts  employer  by  the  Commission 
his  father  appointed. 

Then  his  employer  made  htm  manager  of  some.  If  not  all.  of  these 
stations  And  thus  by  this  strange  allejrway  Elliott  Roosevelt  moved 
Into  the  broadcasting  business.  Now  he  owns  the  company  him- 
self and  draws  $20,000  a  year,  and  gets  another  $1,000  a  week  for 
broadcasting  on  a  national  network. 

How  much  he  really  Rives  up  remains  to  be  seen.  His  wife,  we 
are  Informed  will  continue  to  represent  him  In  the  management 
of  the  corporation  and  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the 
profits  as  the  principal  stockholder.  But  all  this  still  does  not 
explain  how  he  came  to  be  a  captain  In  the  Army  Air  Corps,  though 
It  does  explain  how  he  came  to  have  so  much  to   "sacrifice." 


the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  all  times  is  the  first  efssentlal  of  a  hemi- 
spheric-defense system.  Control  of  either  ocean  by  an  unfriendly 
power  would  be  an  intolerable  situation. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  United  States  has  any  Intention  or 
desire  to  Impose  Its  will  upon  nations  on  the  other  side  of  either 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacinc.  Tlie  President  spoke  of  defending  "this 
half  of  the  world"  As  for  more  remote  areas,  he  reaffirmed  la 
unmistakable  language  the  American  policy  of  aiding,  by  measures 
short  of  war.  those  nations  which  are  fighting  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  aggressor  powers. 

No  combination  of  dictator  countries,  he  said.  In  a  patent  refer- 
ence to  the  German -Italian -Japanese  alliance,  will  prevent  this 
country  from  aiding  Great  Britain.  He  made  it  plain  that  appease- 
ment has  no  place  In  current  American  policy.  Yet  he  also  reem- 
phaslzed  the  American  desire  for  peace  and  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  the  arms  program  us  the  best  assurance  against  Involvement  In 
war 

The  President  undoubtedly  succeeded  In  drawing  the  ties  between 
the  American  republics  a  little  closer.  His  reply  to  the  dictators 
was  firm  and  rational  without  l>eing  provocative. 


Strengthening  Our  Hemisphere  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  "WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL.  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  highly  important  that 
this  country  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many  measures  can  be  taken, 
and  have  been  taken,  to  further  solidify  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  Americas.  I  feci  that  our  k>ans  to  South  American 
countries  will  be  a  real  aid  in  cementing  friendship  and  trade. 

This  morning  I  read  with  approval  the  following  portion  of 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  October  14,  19401 
otra  FoancN  pouct 

President  Roosevelt's  address  to  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere on  Saturday  night  was  a  vigorous  and  positive  reiteration  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Without  any  bluster  or  show  of  belliger- 
ency, the  President  gave  his  reply  to  the  German-Itallan-Japanese 
pact.  And  that  reply  is  total  defense  of  the  American  nations  and 
their  vital  interests  m  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Interest  centers  particularly  in  the  I»resident'6  declaration  that. 
In  defending  the  Western  Hemisphere,  "we  Uiclude  the  right  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans."  This  statement 
might  l>e  Interpreted  as  a  revival  of  the  American  doctrine  of  freedoni 
of  the  seas  The  fuU  text  of  the  President's  address  suggesu^.  how- 
ever, that  the  remark  was  directly  related  to  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Pree  use  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Is  essential,  of  course,  to  any 
plan  of  hemispheric  defense  The  success  of  the  American  republics 
in  keeping  aggrerslon  from  their  shores  will  depend,  in  large  meas- 
ure, upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  repulse  any  over- 
seas attack.     In  other  words,  free  movement  of  American  ships  In 


Former   Congressman  Says  Democratic  Party  Is 
Party  of  Leadership  and  Activity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF    OKLAHCIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Herman  P.  Kopplemann,  a  former  Member  of 
Congress: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  again,  as  representatives 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  district  you  have  met.  and  again 
you  have  accorded  me  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  of  presenting 
to  the  voters  the  issue  of  this  campaign.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
honor.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  responsibility  and  I  promise  you 
that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  add  my  energy  to  the  campaign 
which  Is  under  way  and  do  everything  In  my  power  to  return  this 
First  Congressional  District  and  the  State  to  the  Democratic  fold, 
so  that  Connecticut  may  again,  as  a  unit.  l3e  Joined  with  at  least 
45  other  States  in  full  and  active  cooperation  with  our  national 
administration. 

Most  of  us  have  known  each  other  for  many  years.  We  have  met 
frequently  In  party  meetings  and  as  delegates  to  conventions  W« 
have  agreed  and  we  have  disagreed  when  the  Issues  at  stak* 
amounted  to  no  more  than  political  procedure  and  likewise  when 
paramount  question!^  were  under  consideration. 

But  today,  as  representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party,  meeting  In 
this  convention,  we  are  faced  with  graver  responsibilities  than  we 
ever  dreamed  would  confront  delegates  to  a  convention  of  ours. 

For  vears  until  1932  the  Democratic  Party  was  the  party  of  the 
opposition.  In  some  respects  there  was  little  difference  between  It 
and  the  Republican  Party  which  had  the  controls.  Now  the  roles 
have  changed.  Today  ours  is  the  party  of  leadership  and  activity. 
The  Republican  Party  is  a  minor  party  crying  "me  too"  to  the  New 
Deal  during  the  election  campaign,  promising  that  its  candidates 
will  carry  on  In  our  steps  If  only  the  people  would  give  them  a 
chance. 

As  we  look  back  on  former  conventions  we  clearly  see  thaf  the 
troubles  with  which  our  Nation  was  confronted  then  were  similar 
to  the  troubles  which  confronted  other  nations  at  the  same  time. 
But  we  chose  a  different  remedy  than  they.  Today  we  remain  a 
democracy — the  only  real  democracy  in  the  world.  While  self-gov- 
ernment "is  being  ridiculed,  we  dare  let  the  people,  protected  by 
secret  ballot,  elect  their  representatives  and  their  President.  Else- 
where nations  have  been  engulfed.  Some  have  Joined  hands  as 
aggressors  snd  have  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  weaker  nations 

But  the  countries  which  became  enslaved  to  dictatorship  could 
not  have  been  so  enslaved  except  for  their  leadership  And  the  na- 
tions that  have  not  become  enslaved  to  dictatorship  can  yet  go  the 
totalitarian  way  unless  thev  are  given  leadership  which  Is  firm,  un- 
crinping  passionate  in  its  faith  In  government  by  the  people,  with 
direction  which  has  vision,  enriched  by  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
understanding  of  the  present  Such  leadership  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  guide  Its  course,  not  along  a  path  for  an  easy.  Immediate  fu- 
ture, but  along  a  path  which  has  the  good  of  future  generations  aa 
Its  goal 

Whether  or  not  we  express  it.  we  pray  that  the  legacy  of  our  gen- 
eration will  be  a  better  world  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation,  that  we  will  leave  them  a  surer  economic  and  spiritual 
foundation  to  meet  their  problems  It  would  be  a  disastrous  set- 
back for  American  civilization  If  the  rising  generation  meets  the 
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chall^ngea  of  their  time  with  the  cynicism  with  which  the  generation 
uhirh  grew  up  after  the  World  War  met  the  cliallcnges  of  our  time. 
"Die  evil  results  of  this  cynlcttm  are  apparent  in  nur  own  country. 
Fortunately,  thus  far  at  lea.st.  Its  spread  has  embraced  but  a  small 
portion  of  ihe  poople.  and  I  repeat  that  with  the  un-swervlng  deter- 
mination that  no  ccmpromls«  be  made  between  what  is  right  and 
what  U  wrong,  its  force  will  spend  Itself  and  will  never  touch  our 
Nation  aa  a  whole. 

Ill  the  clouds  that  are  sweeping  In  from  abroad  and  in  our  con- 
cern for  storms  that  may  yet  break,  we  are  prone  to  overlook.  In 
this  election  campaign,  the  fortlflrations  that  the  American  democ- 
racy haa  built  for  Itself  during  these  past  7'^  years  These  domestic 
defenses  are  our  first  stronghold  They  will  be  attacked  first.  The 
continuance  of  our  freedom  and  the  continuance  of  our  self-govern- 
ment wUl  depend  on  their  succesaful  defense  On  that  will  depend 
future  conventloaa  meeting  as  this  one  On  that  will  depend  the 
right  of  every  man  to  seek  public  office  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
vote  hJm  in  or  vote  him  out 

In  the  measures  taken  for  reform,  for  human  security.  In  the  steps 
taken  to  build  a  happier  America,  we  have  simply  strengthened  our 
democratic  way  of  living,  have  strengthened  our  faith  In  the  ability 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  people  to  govern. 

The  fact  that  today  a  bank  can  close  and  not  throw  thousands  of 
people  m  a  community  Into  a  panic  because  they  know  the  depositors 
win  be  paid,  means  a  sense  of  security  and  better  nerves  for  a  Nation 
that  may  have  to  meet  greater  emergencies  someday 

The  fact  that  a  man  and  his  employer  can  sit  down  and  bargain 
together  over  fair  conditions  of  employment  Is  building  mutual  re- 
spect t>etween  the  man  In  overalls  and  the  man  behind  the  desk. 
That  IJ  an  essential  gain  for  democracy  It  seems  strange  that  one 
should  even  remark  on  this,  but  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 
with  all  Its  ups  and  downs  during  the  turbulent  years  of  Its  Infancy. 
Is  the  moat  Important  right  of  a  man  who  would  work  and  the  man 
who  would  employ  him.  In  the  sphere  of  industry  It  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  the  right  to  vote  in  a  self-governing  nation. 

The  fact  that  old  people  without  resources  of  tJielr  own  can  collect 
pensions  by  right  of  law.  that.  too.  is  a  bulwarf  of  democracy.  We 
can  say  all  we  want  about  children  caring  for  their  parents.  You 
and  I  know  that  old  jaeople  cannot  always  depend  upon  their  chil- 
dren We  can  say  all  we  want  about  the  need  of  saving.  You  and  I 
know  that  It  Is  the  rare  man  who  makes  enough  money  during  his 
working  years  to  lay  aside  a  sufBclent  sum  to  keep  him  In  his  old  age. 
These  are  but  examples  of  the  steps  taken  for  the  buttressing  of 
our  democratic  structure.  The  entire  list  bears  repeating  The 
entire  list  bears  reviewing  and  rehearsing,  especially  by  our  com- 
munity leaders  of  democracy,  particularly  during  the  campaign  pe- 
riods, but  this  Is  neither  the  time  nor  place. 

But  remember  that  every  New  Deal  accomplishment,  whether  It 
was  the  legislation  to  control  stock  racketeering,  legislation  to  force 
down  utility  rates,  legislation  to  reform  and  stabilize  agriculture. 
measures  specifically  to  help  the  farmer  and  home  owner,  pay  school 
teachers,  build  schoolhouses.  all  these  were  deliberately  aimed  at 
strengthening  and  fortifying  democracy  In  this  country,  to  create  a 
renewed  zest  for  self  rule,  and  a  zeal  to  meet  any  challenge  to  self 
rule  that  may  sweep  across  the  waters  from  foreign  shores 

Naturally,  we  arr  concerned  as  to  the  course  of  events  the  w^orld 
may  follow.  But  there  is  no  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  There  is  a  determination  to  meet  any  challenge 
that  may  come-  and  to  master  It. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  continue  building  hospitals,  bridges, 
snd  schools,  C  C.  C.  camps,  sewers,  highways.  But,  as  I  ?aid  tiefore, 
great  changes  have  overtaken  the  world  since  we  flrst  embarked  on 
this  program  of  national  upbuilding. 

Today  we  know  that  armaments,  planes,  and  battleships  are 
needed  to  protect  the  schools,  hospitals,  and  bridges  we  would  prefer 
to  build.  Today  we  know  that  the  storm  of  aggression  and  In- 
vasion which  flrst  appeared  like  a  small,  dark  cloud  on  a  distant 
horizon  has  developed  tornado  ferocity:  that  it  travels  with  In- 
credible speed;   that  we  know  not  where  It  may  next  strike. 

We.  who  have  not  been  inunedlately  touched  by  Its  furor,  know 
that  It  can  cross  the  oceans  which  connect  us  with  the  lands  It 
has  stricken  down. 

What  It  threatens  to  tear  from  us  Is  the  very  thing  man  has 
fought  for  down  the  centuries — the  opportunity  to  live  as  a  free 
•oul.  to  enjoy  his  simple  pleasures,  to  pursue  his  simple  activities 
without  molesting  his  neighbor  and  without  being  molested  by  him. 
What  a  nation  loses  by  the  destruction  of  bombs  can  be  replaced 
and  rebuilt.  But  if  a  nation  loses  those  intani^lble  assets  of  human 
dignity  and  human  decency — assets  won  after  centuries  of  struggle — 
those  things  are  not  easily  won  t>ack.  I  often  think  that  when  the 
people  of  Prance  and  Poland  and  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
and  Italy  and  Norway  and  Denmark  regain  their  freedom.  If  their 
oppreaticn  wont  have  left  scars  so  deep  that  their  souls  have  become 
wearied  and  their  minds  too  listless  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  their 
former  existence  and  go  on.  I  often  wonder  whether  we  won't  have 
to  wait  for  a  new  generation  to  carry  on  humanity's  battle  which 
never  ends,  and  never  will  end  so  long  as  men  remain  on  earth. 

I  have  always  worked  for  peace.  Some  loved  me  for  it;  some 
chlded  me  for  it.  Since  the  Munich  Pact  of  2  years  ago  last  Monday, 
my  views  have  changed,  as  have  the  views  of  millions  of  others. 

The  other  evening  at  dinner  a  man  I  had  worked  with  in  the 
peace  movement  asked  me  to  promise  that  if  I  am  elected  to  Con- 
grea  I  would  not  vote  for  war  unless  In  defense  of  America.  As 
jou  know,  there  is  but  one  power  in  America  that  can  declare  war, 
and  that  is  the  Congrefla.     I  promised  my  friend,  and  X  promiae  you. 


and  through  you  the  Jseople  of  our  district,  that  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  will  not  vote  f cr  war  except  in  defense  of  America. 

In  that  I  stand  with  our  President  I  pledge  my  continued  alle- 
giance to  his  leadership,  to  the  program  of  his  administration,  and  to 
the  platform  of  our  party  I  promise  my  support  of  measures  which 
will  defend  the  gains  that  we  as  a  nation  have  made,  confident  that 
in  that  support  I  will  be  aiding  In  the  defense  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

Our  State  ticket,  headed  by  Robert  Hurley.  Senator  Maloney.  and 
Prof  Shepard  Is  composed  of  candidates  cf  high  reputation,  splen- 
did records  In  the  service  of  the  public,  candidates  who  will  be  given 
the  confidence  of  the  public  a  month  from  today.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  them. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  benefits  we  have  gained  thus  far  will 
avail  us  little  if  we  lose  them  now.  Our  confidence  In  victory  must 
be  supplemented  by  work 

The  morning  after  past  elections,  a  man  would  walk  down  the 
street  bra«:glng  that  he  had  won  an  election  bet  Another  man 
would  grunt  that  he  had  lost  an  election  liet.  But  neither  bet 
changed  the  lives  of  those  men  They  proceeded  as  usual  about 
their  business  The  country  continued  on  Its  way  without  any 
particular  difference 

But  that  has  changed  Today  an  election  does  make  a  difference. 
I  am  not  betting  on  this  election.  I  am  not  taking  any  sporting 
chances  I  want  to  make  certain  that  In  our  White  House  Is  a 
leader  In  whcse  hands  we  can  rest  our  security  as  a  nation  I  am 
not  taking  any  chance  with  a  man  who  asserts  he.  too.  can  do  the 
Job  that  must  be  done.  I'm  trusting  only  a  man  whose  experience 
and  whose  record  in  international  and  in  domestic  affairs  assures 
me  that  we  can  rely  on  him  to  carry  on  our  battle  for  human 
security. 

Again  I  thank  you;  I  accept  your  nomination;  and  with  a  kind 
Providence  and  your  help  I  look  forward  to  victory. 


The  Roosevelt  Party  Has  "Nazified"  the  Supreme 

Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    MASSACHLSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Sun  of  October  9.  1940: 

(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  9.  1940] 

ToDAT    IN    Washington — Sltreme    Cot-nT    Tax    Decisions    Alwats 

Uphold  the  New  Deal 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  October  9 — When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  came  back  Into  ses.slon  this  year  It  sent  a  shiver  of  apprehen- 
sion throughout  the  country,  for  the  days  of  the  private  citizen  In 
getting  his  day  in  court,  so  to  speak,  are  numl)ered  Statistics  of 
the  last  term  of  the  court  reveal  that  the  taxpayer  has  less  and  less 
of  a  chance  of  getting  a  review  of  his  case  If  he  has  been  ruled  upon 
adversely  by  the  lower  coiu  ts  and  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  having 
the  lower  courts  reversed  If  the  administration  Itself  appeals   tbe 


This  extraordinary  situation  which  has  arisen  since  President 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  place  five  out  of  the  nine  Justices  on  the  high- 
est bench  of  the  land  Is  causing  lawyers  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  feel  that  the  bureaucrats  who  rule  on  tax  ca.ses.  for  Instance,  need 
not  worry  any  more  about  tielng  reversed  by  the  courts  They  can 
be  as  arbitrary  as  they  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  complete  control  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  finding  or  ruling  by  an  administration  board  or  commis- 
sion Is  Just  about  equivalent  nowadays  to  a  final  decision. 

The  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the  administration 
18  so  flagrantly  one-sided,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics,  that  It  leaves 
one  with  the  impres.<;lon  that  either  the  best  lawyers  of  the  country 
have  suddenly  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  law.  or  that  the  New  Deal's 
Department  of  Justice  under  Attorney  General  Jackson  Is  the  smart- 
est group  of  lawyers  the  country  has  ever  had.  or  that  the  adminis- 
tration appointees  on  the  Supreme  Court  still  feel  they  are  a  part  of 
the  New  Deal  when  it  comes  to  the  phUosophy  of  taxation. 

ADMINISTXATION     100    PERCENT    RIGHT 

In  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  administration  waa 
actually  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  100  percent  right  in  Its 
requests  for  review  of  tax  cases  decided  In  the  lower  courts  Twenty- 
nine  petitions  for  review  m  Federal  Ux  cases  were  granted  and  not 
a  single  one  was  denied  Now  it  also  turns  out  that  the  admin- 
istration won  out  In   19  of  these  carcs  and  lost  only  5    and   tAa 
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others  have  not  been  determined.  Kridently  the  lower  courts  have 
also  suddenly  lost  their  knowledge  of  tax  law. 

It  so  happens  also  that  cases  Involving  tax  matters  arising  through 
State  courts  have  been  given  the  review  Bought  by  the  administra- 
tion In  nine  instances  and  there  was  not  a  single  denial.  When  It 
came  to  deciding  tlie  caees.  the  administration  won  live  of  the  nine, 
one  was  vacated  and  remanded  and  three  were  u     Ictermlned 

In  all  other  cases  apart  from  taxes  where  the  aamlnlstratlon  lost 
in  a  lower  court,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  granted  review  in 
31  and  denied  only  9.  Fourteen  were  subsequently  won  by  the 
admln'.strntlon.  3  by  thr  private  litigants  and  14  are  undetermined 

The  private  clttsen  who  took  the  Initiative  in  seeking  revew  fcy 
the  Supn^me  Court  in  cases  decided  against  him  In  lower  courts 
fared  pretty  badly.  In  144  tax  cases  96  were  denied  review  and  only 
19  were  granted  But  of  those  given  review  and  subsequently  de- 
cided, the  taxpayer  lost  8  and  won  only  2  Nine  are  undetermined. 
Where  the  taxpayer  was  ruled  against,  evldtnlly  the  Supreme  Court 
thinks  the  lower  courts  know  the  law. 

PaiVATK    CITIZEN     FAKXS     BAOLT 

In  all  other  cases  apart  from  taxation  the  showing  for  the 
private  citizen  was  also  very  bad.  Out  of  172  cases,  private 
citizens  who  petitioned  were  refused  review  in  148  cases  and  were 
granted  an  appeal  in  24  But  here,  too,  out  of  the  24  that  were 
given  consideration  tlie  private  citizen  lost  out  to  the  admin- 
istration in  10  out  of  the  15  deckled. 

Thus  the  administration  Is  l>eing  granted  review  in  the  largest 
percentage  of  cases  m  7  years.  The  fact  that  the  administration 
Is  getting  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  what  one  of  the  new 
Justices  publicly  called  the  reconfitructed  Court  is  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  comment  among  memt>ers  of  tbe  bar. 

It  does  seem  peculiar  that  the  administration  should  t>e  right 
100  percent  of  the  time  in  tax  cases  in  api)ealing  for  review. 
This  is  a  perfect  record  which  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  tax 
questions  nowadays  cannot  but  cause  astonishment.  But  while 
attributing  to  the  new  Court  the  highest  motives  of  integrity. 
It  would  appear  that  the  New  Deal  majority  on  the  Court  has 
adopted  an  extreme  economic  philosophy  on  taxation  In  keeping 
with  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  their  conferees  In  the  New  Deal 
In  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 

BOASTS  BY  B006KVKLT  SUPPORTERS 

This  trend  toward  confiscation  of  private  property  by  unjust  ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  laws  In  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
oX  the  Constitution  Is  not  surprising  In  view  of  the  campaign  which 
President  Roosevelt  carried  on  In  1937  against  the  then-extsting 
Supreme  Court.  Mr  Roosevelt's  supporters  have  repeatedly  boasted 
since  that  he  won  that  battle  because  fate  gave  him  five  appoint- 
ments to  make  and  he  chose  five  Justices  from  his  close  friends  and 
supporters  It  is  frequently  contended  In  Washington  that  the  New 
Peal  need  have  no  further  worries  about  having  Its  decisions  reversed 
by  the  highest  court 

This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  party  attitude,  but  of  radicalism. 
When  laws  that  have  been  established  for  generations  governing,  for 
Instance,  the  system  of  making  wills  and  trusts  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  have  accumulated  savings  are  upset  suddenly 
so  that  It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  trust  estate  that  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  some  fundamental  principle  reversed  arbitrarily.  It 
can  readily  be  understood  why  the  present  administration's  course 
that  captured  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  subject  of  widespread  dis- 
cussion among  law7ers  They  see  the  rights  of  the  citizen  being 
gradually  curtailed,  which  is  what  has  happened  in  totalitarian 
countries  under  national  socialism  and  fascism. 


The  Administration's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

1  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  in  his  speech  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  October  12  again  empha.sizrd 
the  fact,  which  he  has  stated  repeatedly,  that  this  country 
wants  no  war  with  any  nation.     In  that  speech  he  said: 

For  many  years  every  ounce  of  energy  I  have  had  has  been  de- 
voted to  keeping  this  Nation  and  the  other  republics  at  j>eace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  Is  what  continues  uppermost 
in  my  mind  today,  the  objective  for  which  I  hope  and  work  and 
pray. 

We  arm  to  defend  ourselves.  The  strongest  reason  for  that  Is 
that  it  Is  the  strongest  guaranty  for  peace. 

In  1938.  the  last  year  of  peace  in  Europe,  he  stated: 

I  speak  for  a  United  States  which  has  no  Interest  In  war.  We  covet 
nothing  save  good  relations  with  our  neighbors,  and  we  recognize 
that  the  world  today  has  become  otir  neighbor. 

The  entire  world  knows  of  the  «j)lendid  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  the  brink  of  the  war  in  1939.  to 


avert  war  through  communications  addressed  to  the  heads  of 
the  Governments  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy.  In  his 
speech  to  Congress  on  September  21  he  said: 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  did  its  utmost  •  •  • 
to  aid  in  averting  the  present  appalling  war.  Having  thus  striven 
and  failed,  this  Government  niust  lase  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  the 
Nation  from  t>elng  drawn  into  the  war. 

In  my  candid  Judgment,  we  shall  sticceed  in  these  efforta.  •  •  • 
The  essentials  for  American  peace  In  the  woild  have  not  changed. 

We  of  the  Uiiited  States  are  one  people,  of  one  mind,  one  spirit, 
one  clear  resolution,  walkiny;  Ijefore  God  In  tlie  light  of  the  living. 

On  January  3.  1940.  in  his  speech  to  Congress  he  said: 

I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who  warn  the  Nation  that 
they  will  never  again  consent  to  the  sending  of  American  youth  to 
fight  on  the  soil  of  Europe  But  •  •  •  nobody  has  a:»ked  them 
to  consent,  for  nobody  expects  ^uch  an  undartaklng. 

Then,  on  July  10,  in  his  message  to  Congress: 

That  we  are  opposed  to  war  Is  known  not  only  to  every  American 
but  to  every  Oovernment  In  the  world  We  will  not  use  our  arms 
In  a  war  of  aggression:  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  In 
European  wars. 

On  September  12.  in  his  address  to  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters: 

I  have  one  supreme  determination — to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  war 
away  from  tliese  shores  for  all  time.  I  stand,  with  my  party,  upon 
the  platform  adopted  In  Chicago: 

"We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack  " 

I  have  quoted  only  briefly  from  speeches  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  suflBciently  to  set  forth  the 
administration's  foreign  policy,  with  which  I  am  in  full  accord. 


A  Farmer  I.x>oks  at  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALESBURG  (ILL.)  REGISTER  UAIL 


Mr.  CHIPERnELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Galesburg  (Ill.»  Register  Mail  of  October  10.  1940: 

[Ftom  the  Galesburg  (111  )   Register-Mall  of  October  10,  1940) 

A    FARMEnt    LOOKS    AT    PRICES 

A  Knox  County  farmer  and  livestock  man.  who  evidently  cher- 
ishes some  decided  doubt?  about  the  efBcacy  of  New  Deal  farm 
policies  in  raising  the  general  level  of  agricultural  prices,  has 
compiled  a  table  embracing  the  yearly  average  price  of  hogs  at 
Chicago  for  the  8  Republican  years  of  1925  to  1932.  Inclusive,  and 
the  7  Democratic  years.  1933  to  1939.  inclusive  Th"  figures  for 
1940  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  Is  said  will  probably  approximate 
those  of  1939 

Tlie.^e  figures  show  the  average  price  of  hogs  for  the  8-year 
Republican  period  was  t9  16  as  against  only  t7.52  for  the  7  Demo- 
cratic years,  or  11  64  less  than  the  period  during  which  the  New 
Deal's  program  has  been  in  operation. 

His  compilation  follows: 
G    O.  P    years; 

1925 Ill   80 

1926 12  40 

1927..  10  05 

1928 9  30 

1929 10  ao 

1930 - »  60 

1931 "  20 

1932 3  ** 

Average  for  8  years 8.16 

New  Deal  years: 

1933 --  «  00 

1934 - ♦  "^^ 

1935.. -  •  25 

1936 9  85 

1937 ■  10  OS 

1938 — - •  i* 

1039 ••  •O 

Average  for  7  years 7-52 
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"Wow  you  win  notlc*  that  the  average  ii  %\ M  less  In  the  years 
when  ihey  aay  they  have  helped  lu  ao  much.  And  don't  forget 
the  tax  that  wa%  placed  on  hogs  in  1933  and  "34.  and  all  the 
piga  and  aows  that  were  ktUed  off  since  the  great  Mr  Wallace 
t<x>k  charge  Le«  we  forget,  the  imprjrtation  of  Argentine  beef 
and  Canadian  cattle  might  also  be  mentioned  Average  eheep 
pricea  have  held  up  better  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  class 
of  liv.stork.  and  with  th^m  there  has  t)een  no  Ckjvemment  med- 
dlirv;       says    this    correspondent 

A  recent  article  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Walter  Mack,  former 
manager  of  Oovernor  Ltiwden's  farms.  t<juchlng  on  this  same  ques- 
tion of  comparative  prices  for  farm  products,  takes  a  typical 
Rf'pubUcan  year— 1926—  a  year  which  the  New  I>>al  finance  com- 
mittee of  Congress  selected  as  fair,  where  the  dollar  established  a 
tatr  tialance  between  debtor  aitd  creditor,  and  the  year  1940.  a 
typlcml  New  Deal  year  He  finds  that  in  1926  corn  was  $1  26.  wheat 
$1  15  and  cotton  19  cents,  while  in  1940  corn  is  83  cents,  wheat 
94  rents,  and  cotton  9  cents,  and  asserts  that  this  comparison  la 
all  the  more  disastrous  when  we  recall  that  prices  In  1940  are 
based  on  a  depreciated  dollar.  Comparing  farm  Income  for  the 
first  6  years  of  the  New  £)eal.  the  only  ones  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available,  with  the  last  6  years  of  Republican  rule  he 
ntids  that  under  the  New  Deal  the  total  Income  was  944  649.000.000 
M  againat  $52  811000  000  for  the  Republican  period  The  6  New 
D<al  years  Include  the  benefit  paymenU  and  the  6  Republican 
years  the  disastrous  depression  year.  1932.  wh?n  pricea  hit  their 
Jv^iwest  mark  Yet  It  is  pointed  rut  that  In  spite  of  these  facts, 
the  total  farm  income  for  the  Republican  years  Is  over  $6,000.- 
000  000  greater  thitn  that  of  the  6  New  Deal  years 

These  are  matters  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  section  It  Is  the  conclvislon  of  many  fanners  that  the 
failure  to  raise  farm  incume,  despite  benefit  payments  and  other 
devices,  has  t>een  the  result  of  the  Now  Deal  policy  of  hostility 
toward  business  and  industry,  which  has  kept  down  purchasing 
power  through  the  Inability  of  private  Intltistry  to  expand  us 
volume  of  employment,  and  New  Deal  trade  treaty  policies  which 
have  brought  In  foreign  agricultural  products  to  c-mpete  in  a 
market  already  glutted  with  surpluses  because  of  underconsunip- 
Uun. 


Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOISE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Octobtr  14.  1940 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  in  the  unfortunate  difflrulty  in  connection 
with  the  closing  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Nanticoke  which  is 
located  at  Nanticoke,  Wicomico  County.  Md..  in  the  First 
District  of  Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Ordinarily,  such  collapse  of  a  financial  institution  as  oc- 
curred at  Nanticoke  would  have  caused  a  preat  deal  of  con- 
cern. Prior  to  1933  it  was  always  true  that  when  a  bank 
closed  anywhere  in  the  country  the  depositors  suffered  great 
distress.  Such  will  not  be  the  case,  however,  with  the  de- 
positors of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Nanticoke.  No  depositor  is 
concerning  himself  In  the  slightest  degree  with  what  may 
happen  to  the  deposits  he  had  in  that  bank,  because  every 
p.Tson.  who  had  deposits,  not  exceeding  $5,000.  will  be  paid 
in  full. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  appropriate  that  I  should  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  fortunate  condition  in  which 
depositors  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Nanticoke  find  themselves, 
as  compared  with  depositors  in  t)anks  that  failed  prior  to 
1933.  is  due  to  a  Democratic  policy  which  was  enacted  into 
law  m  1933.  At  that  time.  Congress  pas.vd  a  law.  providing 
ioT  the  guaranty  o*  bank  deposits  so  that  when,  unfor- 
tunately, a  bank  should  fail,  the  depos.tors  in  such  bank 
would  be  assured  of  payment  of  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
up  to  $5,000. 

I  Wish  also  to  point  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  have  such 
legislation  enacted  into  law  was  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, now  Judge  Ooldsborough  of  the  United  States  District 
CDurt  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  wholeheartedly  in 
sy-mpathy  with  his  efforts  at  the  time,  and  my  satisfaction 
that  the  fortunate  situation  of  the  depositors  of  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Nanticoke.  because  of  passage  of  that  law.  is  greatly 


Increased  when  I  realize  that  the  Representative  from  the 
First  District  of  Maryland  played  an  important  role  in  secur- 
ing enactment  of  that  law. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  legislation  which  the 
Democrats  have  passed  to  enactment  during  the  period  from 
1933  until  the  present  time,  all  calculated  to  benefit  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that,  without  boasting,  our  party  can  point  to  a 
great  record  of  achievement  during  the  past  7  years,  in  the 
enactment  of  many  other  laws  which  have  improved  the 
condition  of  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday.  October  13,  1940: 

(From   the   St    Louis   Post-Di.spatch   of   October    13,    1940) 

TO*    MH     ROOSEVELT'S  REELECTION 

The  Post-Dl«patch.  which  In  1936  opposed  President  Roosevelt 
because  of  increasing  centralization  of  power  at  Washington— a 
centralization  which  has  since  proved  both  here  and  abroad  to 
be  Inescapable — now  favors  his  reelection 

The  decision  Is  a  hard  one  to  make  because  It  Involves  aban- 
donment of  the  (lid  American  tradition  against  a  third  term  and 
becau5e  of  criticisms  of  the  Pies. dent  which  this  newspaper  has 
been  obliged  to  make  and  which  It  continues  to  make  If  t'le 
world  situation  were  not  critical  and  If  Mr  Wlllkie  had  rl.sen  to 
the  he:ght.s.  as  he  was  e.xpectcd  to  do.  the  third  term  i.ssue  no 
doubt  would  be  conclusive.  As  ir  is.  we  think  millions  of  citizens 
with  prrat  reluctance  will  overcome  their  objections  to  a  third 
term  because  the  alternative — victor>'  for  Mr.  Wlllkie — Is  a  poor 
alternative. 

To  Fay  that  Mr  WiUkle's  candidacy  Is  disappointing  is  to  put 
It  both  fairly  and  mildly.  He  burst  upon  the  country  like  a 
meteor  last  June  when  the  old-line  Republican  politicans  at 
Philadelphia,  much  ajalnst  their  will,  were  forced  to  accept  him 
as  their  candidate.  A  self-made  man.  a  man  of  winning  person- 
ality and  with  a  reputation  for  Intellectual  power,  Mr  WiUkle 
entered  the  campiigii  pecullanly  free  from  the  obligations  to 
party  leaders  which  have  crippled  and  compromised  many  a 
candidacy-.  It  was  a  refreshing  and  inspiring  thought  that  a 
convention  manned  by  politicians  could  be  compelled  by  public 
pressure  to  accept  a  candidate  who  was  not  beholden  to  them. 

In  the  two  months  that  elapsed  between  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention and  Mr  Wlllkie  s  speech  of  acceptance,  high  expect  Ions 
were  bul!t  up  Many  of  them  collap.sed  with  the  speech  at  El- 
wood  In  this  -speech.  Mr  Willkle.  though  vowing  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  accepted  practically  the  entire 
New  Deal  domestic  program  And  though  he  made  certain  criti- 
cisms of  the  President's  methods  he  also  accepted  in  detail  the 
administration's  forel^Tn  policy.  "Enwood  came  and  went."  says 
John  Chamberlain  In  Fortune  Magazine,  'and  no  sound  alterna- 
tives to  the  New  Deal  program  emanated  from  the  WiUkie  camp. 
All  I  got  from  that  speech  was  an  endorsement  of  the  New 
Deal  •• 

By  his  sweeping  endorsements  cf  New  Deal  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  Mr  Wlllkie  practically  removed  them  from  the  campayn 
and  thereby  robbed  his  own  candidacy  of  any  vital  meaning  Mr 
Wlllkie  at  Elwcod  was  ag.unst  business  moncpolies.  for  collective 
bargaining,  for  mlnim'im-wage  and  maximum-hour  laws,  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  utilities,  of  securities  markets,  and  of  banking. 
He  was  for  relief.  F<?deral  pensions,  adequate  cld-age  benefits,  unem- 
ployment allowances,  and  rural  electrification.  A  few  days  earll.r 
at  Des  Moines,  he  had  accepted  the  entire  New  Deal  farm  program, 
althouijh  his  own  running  mate.  Senator  McNaist,  Is  a  severe  critic 
of  certain  aspects  of  It. 

The  Post-D:sp.itch  favors  all  these  domestic  reforms.  But  Mr. 
Wlllkie.  while  professing  support  of  the  Rccsovelt  domestic  policies, 
professed  in  the  same  speech  his  devotion  to  the  philosophy  of  free 
enterprise     His  speech,  therefore,  was  hopelesslv  at  odds  with  it.solf. 

If  Mr  Wlllkie  ;s  In  favor  of  classical  free  enterprise — and  If  that  ;8 
not  what  he  means,  he  has  failed  to  redefine  the  term — he  cannot 
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be  In  favor  of  the  Roosevelt  domestic  program  For  the  very  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  New  Deal  Is  prevention  by  the  Government  of 
abuses  In  the  cperation  of  free  enterprise  How  can  enterprise  be 
both  controlled  by  the  Government  and  free  of  Government 
control? 

Free  enterprise,  by  the  classical  definition,  means  that  business 
will  be  enabled  to  operate  with  an  absolute  mlnimvim  of  govern- 
mental checks  and  restraints  The  Roosevelt  program  goes  far  beyond 
that  minimum.  The  original  doctrine  of  free  enterprise  wa.s  pro- 
pounded by  the  English  economist.  Adam  Smith,  more  than  150 
years  ago.  Under  this  doctrine  and  Its  modifications  grew  modern 
capitalism,  but  bit  by  bit.  under  changing  conditions,  free  enter- 
prise has  had  to  give  way  to  greater  and  greater  governmental  regu- 
lation and  control  To  speak  of  classical  free  enterprise  today  Is  to 
speak  In  a  dead  tongue  To  advocate  free  enterprise  while  accepting 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  It  by  the  two  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions Is  contradictory. 

In  fairness  to  Mr  Wlllkie.  we  do  not  see  how  he.  or  any  other 
Republican  candidate,  could  fall  to  accept  the  New  Deal  domestic 
reforms.  They  arc  here  to  stay  and  everyone  knows  It  But.  there 
are  a  great  many  things  wrong  with  these  reforms,  and  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Republican  candidate  a  wealth  of  con- 
structive criticism  concerning  them.  It  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
htm  an  analvsls  of  the  defects  In  the  farm  and  relief  aadminlstrn- 
tlons.  of  the' defects  in  social  security,  and  so  on.  and  of  his  plans 
for  their  correction 

Mr  Wlllkie  has  failed  to  make  such  analyses.  Typical  of  the  un- 
convincing generalities  with  which  his  speeches  have  ab<iundrd.  he 
has  said  that  we  need  changes  In  labor  and  tax  laws,  but  he  has  not 
said  what  those  changes  should  be.  In  the  case  ol  the  tax  laws,  he 
merely  said  he  would  appoint  a  commission,  the  old  Hoover  tech- 
nique. 

Mr  WlUkies  choice  of  Senator  McNart  as  a  running  mate  is  not 
reassuring  btcausc  the  two  are  in  disagreement  on  variou.s  major 
Issues;  hence.  It  is  clear,  the  McNart  choice  was  made  to  appeal  to 
voting  groups  not  thought  favorable  to  Mr.  Wlllkie. 

What  the  Wlllkie  candidacy  bolls  down  to  Is  that  he  claims  he  can 
take  over  the  New  Deal  and  administer  It  more  efficiently  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  This  plus  Mr.  Wlllkle's  premises  He  proml.ses  Jobs. 
He  promises  less  expenditure  of  money,  though  he  al.so  promises  to 
continue  exactly  those  policies  of  the  New  Deal  which  have  put  the 
Budget  in  the  red  -to  continue  and  to  extend  them.  Perhaps  we  are 
on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  as  a  restUt  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  fl.scal  pol- 
icies  but  Mr   Wlllkie  has  no  program  for  arresting  this  tendency. 

With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Wlllkle's  sincerity,  we  do  not  believe  he 
can  make  his  promises  good  Granted  that  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration has  been  at  times  unsvmpatheUc.  even  hostile.  Ui  business, 
we  do  not  believe  that  Mr  Wlllkle's  friendly  attitude  toward  business 
will  make  sufficient  change  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  we 
cannot  believe  that  such  Immense  problems  as  confront  our  do- 
mestic economy  can  be  resolved  by  a  mere  change  in  Presidential 
psvcholcgv      These  things  cut  deeper.  ,„  ,,n 

To  sumit  up  after  careful  and  open-minded  study  of  the  wiiiKie 
candidacy,  we  find  It  singularly  unconvincing,  singularly  empty  of 

"^Against  Mr.  Wlllkle's  promlres  must  be  weighed  Mr.  Roosevelfs 
performance  We  have  had  7  years  of  It,  and  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities are  down  in  the  ledger  for  all  to  see.  They  have  been  years 
of  great  successes  and  dismal  failures. 

Of  outstanding  importance.  Mr   Roosevelt  has  given  the  people  in 
those  7  years  many  reforms  which  should  have  been  granu-d  long 
ago      He  has  «hnwn  a  burning  sympathy  for  the  poor      We  believe    , 
he  will  go  down  as  America's  greatest  humanitarian  since  Abraham    , 
Lincoln   and  we  honor  and  admire  him  for  it. 

Ml-  Roosevelfs  outstanding  faUure  Is  that,  after  7  years  cf  un-  I 
prcc-dented  spending,  much  of' it  of  a  reckless  nature,  he  has  failed 
to  solve  the  basic  problem  of  unemployment  'Why  this  problem 
does  not  yield  to  the  many  attacks  upon  it  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
our  times  and  wc  are  sure  that  Mr.  Wlllkie  does  not  know  the 
answer  any  mure  than  the  President  does,  or  the  economists,  or  the 
Industrialists,  or  th?  philosophers,  or  anyone  else. 

It  appears  that  the  world  Is  in  a  period  of  transition  and  that 
unempk  yment  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  a  great  historical  process^ 
Immense  advances  in  technology,  among  other  Uiinga,  have  placed 
men  in  the  bread  line.  The  problem  has  net  been  solved  in  any 
Industrial  countrv.  except  by  such  artificial  method"  ns  the  dic- 
tators employ.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient  Jobs 
by  natural  means,  as  all  other  statesmen  have  failed,  but  not  be- 
cause he  has  not  explored  every  avenue  of  approach. 

The  third -term  issue,  coupled  with  the  frequent  evidences  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  given  of  dictatorial  tendencies  gives  us  pau.se  We 
are  opposed  to  the  third  term;  though,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  it  is  an 
opposition  based  upon  fear  more  than  upon  reason.  Pear  says. 
Beware  Reason  says  that  It  Is  a  question  for  the  people  to  decide 
In  the  most  democratic  of  all  processes— the  process  of  the  ballot 

box. 

After  aU.  the  third-term  issue  was  not  decided  by  the  subservient 
politicians  at  cniicago.  who  acted  at  the  crack  of  tlic  whip.  It  will 
be  decided  by  the  people  themselves  at  the  polls  If  the  people  are 
against  the  third  term,  they  can  reject  Mr.  Rooeevelt  on  November 
6  It  Is  up  to  them.  And,  so  long  as  we  have  free  elections,  the 
people  can  be  against  third,  fourth,  or  first  and  second  terms  as  they 

We  do  not  t>elleve.  however,  that  the  people  will  permit  the  third- 
term  issue  to  outweigh  other  Issues.  If,  let  us  say.  Mr.  Willkle  had 
proved  a  candidate  of  great  power  and  abUity— which  he  decidedly 


has  not;  If  Mr  Willkle  and  the  President  were  evenly  mntrhed— as 
thty  decidedly  are  not;  then  the  third-term  Issue  might  very  w-il 
be  the  decisive  factor.  As  It  Is.  It  Is  a  factor,  but  only  a  factor. 
In  many  people's  minds,  one  that  mvist  give  way  to  factors  that 
loom  larger.     The  Springfield    vKhss.)    Republican  bays; 

"This  newspaper  has  never  held  the  antl-thlrd-term  tradition 
lightly.  Certainly  it  has  not  held  that  tradition  as  lightly  as  Chirf 
Justice  Taft.  Charles  D.  Hilles.  Andrew  Mellon,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  did  when  they  wanted  a  third  term  loi 
Calvin  Ccclldgr  They  wauled  a  third  tenii  when  there  was  no 
emergency,  no  crisis.  They  wanted  a  third  term  when  experience  lu 
cfQce  and  the  handling  of  foreign  relations  did  not  mean  what  the 
experience  of  President  Roosevelt  and  S  cretary  Hull  means  today." 
Mistrusting  the  third  term,  reluctant  to  accept  It  as  we  are.  Mr. 
Roosevelfs  frequent  exhibition  of  impatience  with  democratic  progr- 
esses Increases  our  misgivings  In  an  effort  to  allay  these  misgiv- 
ings, we  have  looked  at  the  record  That  record  is  reassuring.  It 
shows  that  the  President  has  been  checked  time  and  again. 

He  has  been  checked  by  Congress,  He  has  been  checked  by  the 
Suprrme  Court      He  has  been  checked  bv  the  p»>ople 

E-^rlv  In  his  tenure  at  the  White  House  Mr  Roosevelt  fired  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  Humphrey  on  the  ground  that  Humphrey 
did  not  see  eve  to  eve  with  him  For  this  he  was  rebuked  by  a 
unanlmou«  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  effect  charac- 
terized the  President's  'coercive"  act  as  nn  assault  upon  Congress. 
He  tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  making  many  speclouiv  argu- 
ments for  tht.-*.  but  the  Senate  stopped  him  in  his  tracks  He  tried 
to  purge  Senators  who  disagreed  with  him.  like  Geo«c«  of  Georgia, 
and  Tydincs.  of  Maryland,  but  resentful  voters  swept  them  back 
into  office  with  big  majorities  Against  the  opposition  of  his  own 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  embarked  on  the  fantastic  140.000.000 
Pn.«^amaqi:oddv  project  for  harnes.--lng  the  wild  tides  of  the  hay  of 
Pundy,  but  ConCTess  stopjied  him.  With  gross  impropriety,  he 
wrote  to  a  concressional  committee  to  express  the  hope  that  It 
would  "net  permit  doubts  as  to  constitutionality,  however  reason- 
able, to  block  •  passage  of  the  Guffey-Snyder  bill.  The  Supreme 
Court  later  declared  It  unconstitutional. 

The  record  .■'hows  the  President  often  tugging  at  the  leafh  of 
restraints  placed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by  cuntom. 
The  record  also  shows  how  unsuccessful  he  has  iieen  in  his  major 
efforts  to  upset  the  t>alance  of  power  among  the  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  provided  for  In  th« 
Constitution  by  the  wisdom  of  its  authors. 

He  is  still  subject  to  those  checks,  and  we  do  not  believe,  regard- 
less cf  the  President's  great  popularity,  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  all  those  checks  will  be  removed. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  Woodrow  Wilson,  on  October  34.  1918. 
while  the  war  was  stlU  going  on,  demanded  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  he  brought  down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  censure 
both  from  the  Republican  press  and  from  newspapers  which  had 
been  his  stanch  supporters.  It  was  stated  that  the  war  belonged 
to  the  United  States  and  not  to  President  Wilson.  Wilson's  demand 
of  October  24  said,  among  other  things,  'The  difficulties  and  delica- 
cies of  our  present  task  are  of  a  sort  that  makes  it  imperatively 
neces^arv  that  the  Nation  should  give  Its  undivided  support  to  the 
Government  under  a  unified  leadership,  and  a  Rej-Ubllcan  Congrei-s 
would  divide  the  leadership /•  At  the  ensuing  election  the  Republi- 
cans won  four  new  seats  in  the  Senate  and  30  new  seats  in  the 
House  giving  them  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  The 
people's  answer  to  Mr    Wilson's  demand  was  a  sharp  rebuke. 

Ihe  record  is  impressive  In  showing  how  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  operates  to  curb  an  ambitious  Execuiive.  W^  have  faith 
that  the  American  people  will  rise  as  they  did  aBa»"«t  ^r  Wilson 
in  1918  as  they  did  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  Georgia  and  Maryland 
In  1938  when  they  feci  a  President  Is  attempting  to  use  undue 
Irfluence  upon  them  In  addition  to  the  almost  complete  failure 
of  Mr  Rooivelt'B  purge,  it  should  be  recalled  ^»^«t  '.he  Republican 
Partv  scored  sweeping  victories  In  the  mid-term  ^I'^^'O"  o^.  1»38. 
both  in  congressional  and  State  races.  They  gained  80  seats  In  the 
Hou'»e  and  elected  l-'i  Governors  .      ,    j 

We  '•eneat  that  ju<--t  as  Presidents  in  the  past  have  been  checked 
by  the  people,  by  the  courts,  and  by  the  C'ongrew  so  President 
Roosevelt,   serving  a   third   term,   can   similarly   be  checked   by    the 

people,  bv  the  courts,  and  by  'he  Congre-s  

VVill  Mr  Roosevelt  take  us  into  war  .in  turope  or  In  Asia,  or 
both?  We  fervently  hcr«  not.  but  there  \s  basLs  for  the  belief 
that,  while  he  may  not  admit  to  himself  or  to  anyone  else  tt^t 
he  wants  to  take  us  Into  war.  there  Is  real  danger,  nevertheleaa. 
With  a  lew  more  Charlottesville  speeches  and  a  few  more  destroyer 
deals,   he   might   bring   about  a  situation   in   which  war   would   be 

""we^  cmiclzed  his  Charlottesville  speech  and  his  destroyer  deal 
with  all  the  vigor  at  cur  command,  and  we  still  oppose  them, 
we  said  that  the  Charlottesville  speech  brought  us  to  the  brink 
Of  w^r  and  we  still  believe  It  did.  We  said  his  trade  of  destroyer, 
for  naval  bases,  constituting  a  virtual  military  and  naval  allianc* 
with  Britain  without  approval  by  Congress,  was  a  dangeroua. 
Illegal,  and  dictatorial  act,  and.  though  recognizing  the  value  of 
thp  hasps    we  repeat  that  It  was. 

BuTThaTcan  we  expect  from  Mr.  WUlkle?  Mr.  WUlkle  ap- 
proved the  destroyer  deal,  with  some  °a"d  criticism  m  to  lU 
method.     He  has  approved  every  major  point  of  the  Presioenti 

°n  ^Mr^lllkle  is  less  likely  to  get  us  into  war.  he  should  have 
said  so  again  and  again  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  force^  and 
he  should  have  made  It  convincing  by  disapproving  some  of  UM 
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Prwldenfi  measum.  He  ha«  not  done  bo  Both  candidate,  of 
course,  are  on  record  a^lnst  taking  ms  Into  the  war.  and  so  are 
both  platfonna.  but  such  ntere  afflrmationa  have  often  proved 
meanlnglf!**. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  Mr  WiUkle  and  the  President 
M  to  their  K^neral  attitude  toward  the  war 

There  Is.  however,  a  real  difference  Ijetween  Mr  WUlkle  and  the 
Prf^ldent  as  to  the  question  of  handling  our  foreign  policy  This 
policy  was  established  by  Mr  R<x)sevelt.  It  Is  his  own  He  ha.s  his 
finger  on  every  phase  of  it  He  has  the  cooperation  and  undersiand- 
InK  of  many  State  I>'partmeiit  and  diplomatic  officials  who  would 
automatically  be  removed  If  Mr  Wlllkle  were  elected  He  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the  situation  in  Europe,  while 
Mr  Wlllkle  has  not  been.  If  the  President  Intends  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  except  In  case  of  attack,  as  he  said  in  a  recent  speech,  his  vaat 
experlenc*  and  full  knowledge  of  the  foreign  situation  must  prove 
Invaluable  to  that  end. 

Although  we  disagree  with  many  aspects  of  the  President's  foreign 
jXiUcy.  we  can  see  no  gain  in  turning  it  over  to  the  inexperienced 
Mr  Wlllkle  In  the  delicate  situation  that  exlst-s,  he  might  commit 
some  blunder  that  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than 
an> thing  the  President  has  done  One  might  favor  Mr  WiUk'.e 
over  the  President  In  foreign  affairs  only  If  he  were  opposed  to  the 
Presidents  policies,  which  he  Is  not 

And  so.  as  against  the  gtxxl  and  the  bad  In  Mr  Roosevelt's  record 
we  find  Mr  Wlllkle  offering  us  nothing  better  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy  Is  Winkle's  foreign  policy  Roosevelt's  domestic  policy,  with 
a  few  minor  and  obscure  differences,  is  Willkie's  domestic  policy  If 
we  are  to  go  to  war  with  Roosevelt,  so  we  would  go  to  war  with 
Wlllkle  If  we  are  headed  for  l>ankruptcy  with  Roosevelt,  are  we 
very  leas  likely  to  go  broke  with  WlUkie^ 

If.  as  we  believe,  a  dictatorship  on  the  European  model  is  not 
to  t>e  feared,  if.  as  Wlllkle.  concedes,  the  President's  social  pro- 
gram, "for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  "  has  been  a 
gtxxl  thing,  and  If.  as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Mr  Wlllkle  offers 
nothing  positive,  nothing  specific,  nothing  definite  which  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  not  already  accomplished— If  these  things  t>e  true, 
and  we  think  they  are.  what  gcxxl  reason  Is  there  for  substituting 
Wlllkle  for  Rocwevelt? 

Roosevelt,  as  a  President,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  politician,  as  a 
leader,  la  a  known  quantity  Wlllkle.  after  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign. Is  still,  in  many  respects,  an  unknown  quantify  We  know 
the  one  candidate      We  do  not  know  the  other 

Thereftjre.  in  spite  of  the  dangers  and  objections  that  a  third 
term  brings  up,  we  favor  the  reelection  of  Mr  Roosevelt  In 
doing  »c.  we  urge  the  President  to  t>e  on  guard  against  himself 
and  te^-scek  that  humility  to  which  he  so  well  referred  in  Phila- 
delphia recently     There  he  said: 

"If  democracy  Is  to  survive.  It  is  the  task  of  men  of  thought  as 
well  as  men  of  action  to  put  aside  pride  and  prejudice,  and  with 
courage  and  single-minded  devotion  and.  above  all.  with  humility. 
to  nnd  the  truth  and  to  teach  the  truth  that  shall  keep  men  free." 


United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  Alliance  Against 

Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 


ARTICLB  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rfmarks  In  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times] 

tntrncD  srsna.  sarrAiN  coNim  on  tab.  east  movks — london  oiticial 
BxvBALs   rauca  on   coopbution   and   joint   steps   in   rbcabd  to 

JATAJf 

LoNBON.  Octotjer  10 — Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
canTmsslng  the  whole  question  of  cooperation  in  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  tb«  poHlblllty  of  Joint  action  in  withholding  war  supplies  to 
Japan,  the  British  Government  disclosed  today. 

Guardedly  answering  or  parrying  questions  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Richard  Austen  Butler 
refrained  from  giving  the  exact  statiu  of  the  dlsctisslcns.  asserting 
merely  that  •'certain  talks  hare  taken  place  which  are  of  ccnslder- 
abie  importance."  Pressed  for  an  answer  as  to  whether  they  are 
oontlnulcg.  Mr.  Butler  replied: 

•T  would  not  lay  that  they  are  concluded." 

G«cffrey  L.  Mander.  Lllxral.  asked  whether.  In  view  of  reports 
that  tbe  United  Sutes  recently  approved  the  export  of  tip  to  1.000.000 


tons  of  oil  to  Japan.  Mr  Butler  would  coTi«lder  rrprrsentatlons  to 
Washington  for  concurrent  action  to  prevent  further  supply  of  oil 
to  Japan 

"His  Majesty's  Government  understand  the  prohibition  placed  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  expert  of  oil  relates  only  to 
certain  grades."  Mr  Butler  replied.  They  (the  British  Govern- 
ment 1  are  and  have  t>een  In  touch  with  the  United  States  on  the 
matter  ■• 

Mr  Butler  failed  to  answer  Mr  Mander's  demand  for  a.ssurances 
that  Britain  was  not  going  to  "supply  materials  of  a  warlike  nature 
to  Japan  "  or  whether  the  British  and  American  Governments  wers 
determined  to  take  Joint  steps  In  this  direction 

•This  point  is  obviously  important,"  Mr.  Butler  parried.  '"We 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  it.  " 


A  New  Low  in  Demagoguery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  establishing  a  record  for  broken  promises,  inconsistencies, 
contradictions  of  policy,  and  deception  of  the  people,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  now  established  another  rec- 
ord — that  of  a  new  low  in  demagoguery,  dirty  politics,  and 
pusillanimous  propaganda. 

The  country  was  amazed  when  Henry  Wallace,  who  has 
always  t)een  regarded  as  a  very  high-minded  gentleman,  de- 
scended to  the  demagoguery  of  asserting  that  the  European 
dictators.  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin,  would  be  pleased  with 
j  the  election  of  Wendell  Willkie  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although  the  general  public  was  not  so  surprised 
when  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  of  New  York  repeated  this 
charge,  because  almost  any  kind  of  demagoguery  can  he  ex- 
,  pected  from  him,  it  did  begin  to  be  apparent  this  sort  of  false 
'  propaganda  and  demagogic  appeal  was  not  to  be  condemned 
by  the  White  House. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  to  put  the 
capstone  upon  this  kind  of  low  political  practice  when  he  him- 
self indulged  in  the  same  sort  of  propaganda.  Not  having 
the  temerity,  because  of  the  Nation's  innate  sense  of  fair- 
ness, to  make  a  direct  charge,  the  third-term  candidate 
took  advantage  of  what  undoubtedly  was  a  prearranged  ques- 
tion at  a  press  conference  in  order  to  put  over  what  he  con- 
sidered some  subtle  demagoguery. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  inquiry  at  the  press  confer- 
ence was  a  planted  question,  intended  exactly  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used— to  give  the  third-term  candidate  an 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  baseless,  unfair,  unsportsmanlike 
insinuation  that  Wendell  Willkie  is  in  some  way  a  candidate 
of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 

The  third -term  candidate  pointed  out  a  solitary  dispatch 
by  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  from  Rome  asserting 
that  the  European  dictators  want  Wendell  Willkie  elected. 
In  the  very  same  press  conference  Mr.  Roosevelt  dismissed 
other  newspaper  statements  with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand 
and  the  assertion  that  they  meant  nothing,  as  he  always  does 
when  a  report  does  not  suit  him.  But  the  solitary  report 
from  Rome  he  accepted  as  pure  gospel — because  it  gave  him  a 
chance  to  put  over  what  apparenUy  he  considered  a  sly  bit 
of  demagogic  pohtical  propaganda. 

It  is  amazing  to  what  low  levels  the  New  Deal  campaign 
has  simk.  The  convention  at  Chicago  proved  to  be  prophetic 
when  the  Kelly-Nash  machine's  superintendent  of  sewers 
went  clear  down  to  those  sewers  under  the  convention  hall 
to  shout  over  the  microphone.  'We  want  Roosevelt." 

The  convention,  controlled  by  the  odoriferous  Kelly-Nash- 
Hague-Cnimp-Piynn-Hopkins  machine,  made  it  certain  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  and  would  "draft"  himself  at  the  convention. 
They  also  made  it  certain  he  could  practice  up  at  being  a 
dictator  by  shoving  Henry  WaUace  down  the  convention's 
I  throat  as  his  running  mate. 
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The  most  characteristic  technique  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  in  their  rise  to  dictatorship  was  to  disunite  the  people 
by  sectional,  racial,  and  class  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  sus- 
picions. Having  thus  disunited  the  people,  these  dictators 
were  able  to  take  over  power.  They  then  set  up  the  second 
phase  of  their  technique — that  of  accusing  anyone  who  op- 
posed them,  or  questioned  their  motives  or  policies,  of  being 
a  traitor  to  his  nati(Jn  and  his  people.  Thus  they  silenced 
cppo.sition.  The  third- trrm  candidate  has  shown  himself  a 
master  of  this  very  technique,  and  he  has  pursued  it  assidu- 
ously for  8  years. 

This  unfair  and  un-American  assault  on  Wendell  Willkie  by 
WaUace.  Lehman,  and  the  third-term  candidate  himself  is  the 
opening  of  the  .<=econd  great  phase  of  the  dictator  technique— 
that  of  accusing  all  opponents  of  being  traitors  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  commonly  talked  in  inside  circles  in  the  New  Deal  by 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  third  term  that  it  would  be  no 
great  calamity  if  this  should  be  the  last  free  election  in  the 
United  States  for  a  generation  or  two. 

In  the  face  of  these  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  dictator- 
ship technique  and  practices,  the  American  people  had  better 
make  sure  next  November  that  an  end  is  put  to  the  New  Deal, 
unless  they  really  want  this  movement  to  go  on  into  a  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  would  not  be  a  dictatorship  in  form,  such  as  that  of  Italy. 
Germanv.  or  Russia.  If  he  Is  reelected.  Roosevelt  would  simply 
do  evervthing  in  the  same  way  he  traded  off  the  50  destroy- 
ers—Congress would  be  a  mere  empty  shell;  the  Federal  courts. 
a  majority  of  the  judges  of  which  have  already  been  named  by 
Roosevelt,  could  be  expected  to  go  along,  and  the  result  would 
be  an  actual  dicUtorship  under  the  form  of  a  con.mtutional 
Republic  But  it  would  be  a  dictatorship  In  fact,  and  the 
American  people  would  find  it  out  very  quickly  if  they  at- 
tempted to  resist,  violate,  or  ignore  any  of  its  edicts. 


The  Transportation  Muddle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  jR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  October  U,  1940 
Mr  OSMERS.    Mr.  Sp.^aker.  "Without  an  adequate  trans- 
portation .system,  it  will  be  impossible  to  adequately  defend 
the  wide  nreas  of  the  United   States.     The  present   war  m 
Europe  ha.s  demonstrated  the  value  of  efficient  transporta- 
tion in  the  "war  of  movement."    American  transportation 
Is  entanpl-d  in  a  maze  of  boartis.  bureaus,  commissions,  and 
authorities  with  overlapping  functions.     Among  some  of  the 
agencies  now  dealing  with  transportation  are  the  foUowing: 
The  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
The  National  Defense  Council  (transportation  branch). 
The  Tran.sportation  Board  proposed  by  Congress  il940). 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
The  Maritime  Commission. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  Division  of  TransporUtion  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Marine  Inspection. 
Variou-s  other  Federal  departments  and  bureaus. 
Porty-eight  State  public  utility  commissions. 
"Various  local  agencies  and  authorities. 
We  have,  in  the  past,  been  thinking  and  acting  only  along 
the  lines  of  civil  endeavor.   Our  railroads  and  other  means  of 
transportation  have  been  built  to  meet  only  civil  needs.    Leg- 
islation and  the  many  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem have  been  centered  on  solving  civU  transportation  prob- 
lems. 


The  1940  Transportation  Act  clearly  recognitcs  the  need 
for  some  central  agency  to  deal  with  this  problem.  However, 
it  provides  only  for  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  transpor- 
taUon  board  and  this  board  is  asked  to  review  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  specific  problems,  although  the  board  seems 
to  have  authority  to  review  other  phases  which,  to  it,  would 
seem  to  require  analjrsis. 

The  National  Transportation  Authority,  provided  in  H.  R. 
6402.  introduced  by  me,  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken,  is 
far  broader  in  its  provisions.  H.  R.  6402  recognizes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serious  civil  problem,  the  great  need  for  military 
transportation  preparation.  It  is  the  first  proposal  made  to 
deal  adequately  with  thiS  important  problem.  It  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  military  proposal  made  .since  then,  to  place 
our  military  machine  with  its  basic  branch,  the  traiv-^porta- 
tion  of  troops  and  materials,  on  a  sound  fundamental  basis. 

In  view  of  the  present  serious  military  situation,  and  the 
vast  effort  now  being  made  to  provide  an  adequate  and  well- 
( quipped  military  organization,  it  must  be  obvious  that  even 
the  proposed  Tiansportation  Authority  might  be  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  transportation  problem,  both,  from  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  military  standpoint. 

We  should  study  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  will  be  the  sole  future  executive  agency  to 
deal  with  the  policy  and  planning  phases  of  our  transporta- 
tion and  to  prepare,  in  case  of  a  military  emergency,  to  give 
such  coordination  and  dirt^tion  as  the  situation  may  then  re- 
quire. We  now  have  no  such  agency  to  make  adequate  prepa- 
rations. 

Grain  and  Cotton  Exchanp:es  Being:  ITsed  for  the 
I»urpose  of  Gambling  and  Speculating  in  Farm 
Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   rAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  FTTLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days  ago.  In  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks,  I  referred  to  the  gambling  and  speculating 
on  the  cotton  and  grain  exchanges. 

Ernst  Cohn  &  Co.,  commission  merchants.  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  Building,  New  York,  sends  out  a  weekly  report,  and 
I  want  to  quote  from  their  statement  or  what  they  call  their 
commodity  letter  which  was  mailed  out  last  week: 

The  crop  report  as  per  October  1  was  Fllghtly  above  general  ex- 
pectations estlmaLinr.  a  crop  of  12,741.000  bales  a gi. Inst  the  Septem- 
ber estimate  of  12.772.000  balos  The  condition  has  been  glvc-n  at 
72  Dcrcent  aealnst  74  pircent  last  month.  Those  figures  show  that 
deterloratlcn  of  the  ciop  was  much  less  than  normal,  but  It  la  gen- 
crallv  expected  that  this  months  deterioration  may  show  a  larger 
reduction  than  u.sual.  as  the  crop  Is  con«;lderabJy  late.  The  lateness 
01  the  crop  is  expres.*d  In  the  ginning  figures  of  3.924.000  bale. 
against  6.682.000  bales  of  last  year. 

Listen  to  this: 

It  is  significant  that  the  market  did  not  react  on  these  figures 
at  all  although  In  normal  t:meF  we  would  have  seen  a  conalderable 
decline  in  prices.  As  pointed  out  by  ua  In  one  of  our  laat  letter., 
the  slie  of  this  crop  hiTyery  little  to  do  with  the  price  level.  The 
farmers  are  guided  by  the  loan  value.  The  farmers  are  more  In- 
c'liied  to  put  their  cotton  into  the  loan  as  long  as  merchants  cannot 
offer  them  a  better  price  than  Uie  loan  value. 

Now  this  statement  is  absolutely  in  line  with  what  I  said 
the  Other  day;  that  is,  if  cotton  prices  go  below  the  loan 
figure  farmers  would  withdraw  from  the  market,  placing  their 
cottori  in  the  loan  program,  and  if  these  gamblers  and  specu- 
lators on  Uiesc  exchanges  should  decide  to  unduly  advance 
the  price  of  cotton  by  buying  on  the  long  side,  farmers  would 
be  in  a  position  to  check  this  type  of  speculation  by  placing 
their  cotton  on  the  market.  In  that  In  buying  the  markeC 
long  prices  would  advance  above  the  loan  figure. 

I  want  you  to  get  what  I  am  talking  about. 
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You  will  note  that  ♦hese  commission  merchants  stated  ! 
that  the  October  1st  report  was  slightly  above  general  ex- 
pectations. Whose  expectations?  The  expectations  of  these 
gamblers  and  speculators  who  are  always  guessing  on  the 
condition  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  taking  advantage  of  good 
weather  or  bad  weather  or  what  they  expect  to  happen, 
lising  same  as  propaganda,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  manipu- 
late the  market  up  or  down. 

This  concern  further  states: 

It  WB«  slgnincant  that  the  market  did  not  react  on  this  report 
at  ull      In  normal  times  we  would  have  seen  a  considerable  decline    i 
In  prices. 

In  other  words,  had  it  not  been  for  the  loan  proRram. 
these  gamblers  and  speculators  would  have  sold  the  market. 
down,  and  I  contend,  solely,  at  the  expense  of  helpless  and 

hopeless  farmers. 

How  long  are  we  goinR  to  permit  these  gamblers  and 
speculators  to  manipulate  these  exchanges  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  good  for  farmers? 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Congress  are  not  going  to  do  something  about 
the  manner  in  which  these  gamblers  and  speculators  are 
making  millions  annually  by  selling  the  market  up  or  down, 
without  ever  actually  owning  a  single  bale  of  cotton,  purely 
by  paper  transactions,  then  I  am  for  actually  fixing  the 
prices  on  our  major  farm  products  in  Une  with  what  wc 
have  done  by  legislation  for  other  groups,  and  in  line  with 
what  is  being  done  regardless  of  the  antitrust  laws,  by  all 
of  the  Targe,  well-organized,  monopolistic  price-fixing  groups. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress  are 
willing  to  continue  to  pay  subsidies,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  i 
Increase  these  subsidies  so  as  tc  bring  about  parity  prices  for 
farm  products,  then  this  may  be  the  easy  way  out.  However. 
I  am  wondering  how  long  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will 
sUnd  for  this.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
all  of  these  well-organized  groups  not  only  control  their  pro- 
duction, in  line  with  purchasing  power,  but  they  control  their 
distribution,  and  they  absolutely  fix  their  prices — you  can  take 
it  or  leave  it. 

We  have  passed  numeroiis  bills  permitting  price  fixing  for 
other  groups  Including  manufacturers  through  retail  agencies, 
whereby  they  are  selling  their  goods  under  a  trade-mark,  or 
where  their  goods  simply  have  their  names  stamped  thereon, 
at  flxed  prices. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  in  that  everybody  markets 
farm  products,  that  farmers  have  not  a  chance  of  controlling 
their  distribution,  or  anything  whatever  to  do  with  fixing  the 
prices  of  their  products. 

After  all  that  we  have  done  for  farmers  under  the  present 
administration,  farmers  today  are  receiving  only  about  75 
percent  of  parity.  In  other  words,  farmers  are  expected  to 
pay.  for  that  which  they  buy.  prices  fixed  on  a  parity  basis  with 
that  which  they  sell,  for  which  they  receive  only  75  percent  of 
parity.    It  cannot  be  done. 


Earl  Browder  present  Communist  candidate  for  President,  also 
made  the  race  in  1936  He  received  80.159  votes  In  approximately  35 
States. 

SEVIN  SENATE  CANDIDATES 

The  Communist  Party  has  7  candidates  for  the  Senate,  21  for  the 
House.  9  for  Governor,  and  21  for  other  State  offices. 

Its  senatorial  nominees  are  running  In  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts Missouri,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Virginia.  For 
Governor  It  has  candidates  in  Connectici^t,  Iowa.  Massachusetts. 
Missouri,  Montana.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island,  and 

Texas. 

Slates  banning  Communist  Party  candidates  on  the  ground  that 
the  party  advocates  overthrow  of  the  Government  are  Arizona. 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Washington 

California  has  taknn  action  to  bar  Communists  from  the  ballot, 
but  the  law  is  not  effective  until  1941  and  the  party  will  be  on  the 
November  5  ballot. 

PA«TT  LOSES  KENTUCKY   nCHT 

The  party  lost  Its  ballot  fight  In  Kentucky,  when  the  courts  held 

that  151  names  had  been  fraudulently  signed  to  Communist  nomi- 
nating petltlcns  and  the  State  attorney  general  rules  this  reduced 
the  total  names  to  below  the  required  1.000 

A  circuit  court  In  West  Virginia  barred  the  party  by  Injunction, 
sought  on  the  ground  it  obtained  petition  signatures  through  mis- 
representation and  fraud 

The  Illinois  State  e'.ectcral  board  ruled  the  party  ofT  the  ballot, 
holding  its  nominating  petitions  were  defective.  It  failed  to  qualify 
in  Ohio  because  of  Insufficient  signatures  on  nominating  petlllcns. 

The  Kan.sas  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  refu.sal  of  the  SUte  secre- 
tary to  put  the  party  on  the  ballot  after  the  States  assistant  attor- 
ney general  had  argued  the  party  had  no  legal  existence  in  Kansas 
since  it  had  not  filed  candidates  for  a  majority  of  State  offices. 

ACTION  SCORED  BT  HAYES 

When  Arizona  denied  Communists  the  ballot  early  In  August 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  general  counsel  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  called  the  action  "an  unconstitutional  deprivation  of  the 
franchise  to  a  minority  group  " 

Offering  legal  assistance  in  behalf  of  minority  party  rights.  Mr. 
Ha>s  said  restrictions  against  the  Communist  aiad  other  small  parties 
this  year  far  exceed  those  in  1936  and  1932. 


Communist  Party  Barred  From  Ballot  in  10  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
flven  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch,  which  is  as  follows: 

Ten  States  have  barred  the  Communist  Party  from  the  November 
8  election  ballot — four  of  them  on  the  ground  that  it  favors  over- 
throw of  the  American  form  of  government 

The  10  are  Arirona.  Arkansas.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

Another  State.  Wisconsin,  has  refused  the  party  places  on  the  bal- 
IM  because  It  has  failed  to  poll  stifficient  votes  In  prior  elections,  but 
allowed  four  of  its  candidates  to  run  as  mdependeuts. 


Roosevelt  Heads  the  War  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sherman  correctly  said. 
"War  is  hell."  The  torpedoing  by  Hitler  of  a  ship  carrying 
refugee  children  from  England  to  Canada  and  America 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  The  children  are  dead  and 
thousands  of  others  are  prevented  from  reaching  a  haven  of 
safety.  Thousands  of  other  children  will  die  of  starvation 
this  winter  in  the  war-devastated  countries  overrun  by  Hitler, 
because  England  insists  upon  maintaining  her  blockade, 
which  bars  American  food  from  saving  them.  England  does 
this  l)ecau»'^e  she  believes  the  food  will  reach  Hitler. 

War  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  and  the  inno- 
cent: which  defies  the  Master's  command.  •Suffer  the  little 
children,  let  them  come  unto  me,"  is.  as  Sherman  said,  "hell" 
on  earth. 

Yet  this  administration,  as  most  informed  persons  now 
agree,  is  intent  upon  involving  us  in  the  war  in  Europe.  Not 
content  with  that,  it  is  now  seeking  to  embroil  us  in  the  Far 
East,  and  within  the  week  ordered  more  than  a  thousand  of 
our  National  Guard  more  than  2.000  miles  across  the  Pacific 
to  Hawaii.  Our  Navy,  our  safeguard  against  invasion  from 
Hitler  across  the  Atlantic,  is  somewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

Roosevelt  has  premised  that  he  will  not  send  American 
soldiers  to  foreign  soil,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
his  promises,  after  election,  are  easily  forgotten.  His  acts  are 
the  acts  of  a  war  lord.  Willkie  has  told  us  that  he  would  not 
involve  us  in  war.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
record  which  indicates  that  he  will  not  keep  that  promise. 

E>emccrats  and  Republicans  in  Congress  want  to  stay  out  of 
war.  Only  the  new  dealers  want  war.  One.  a  Meml)er  of  Con- 
gress, accompanying  the  President  on  his  nonpolitical  trip 
through  Ohio,  said  that  he  not  only  was  for  a  third  term,  but 
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a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  A  C.  I.  O.  headquarters  loudspeaker 
blared.  "Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  aod  a  thirty-third." 

So  we  know  that,  moving  step  by  step,  no  longer  is  Candidate 
Roosevelt's  ambition  limited  to  a  third  term,  but  he  and  his 
followers  are  looking  toward  successive  terms.  He.  a  dictator, 
would,  as  other  dictators  have  done,  lead  us  into  war. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  war.  which  would  make  a  few  multi- 
millionaires; bring  death,  suffering,  and  misery  to  millions,  is 
to  elect  as  President  the  man  you  b^eve  will  keep  us  out  of 
war;  return  to  Congress  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
believe  in  defending  America  but  not  in  foreign  aggression; 
who.  preparing  for  defense,  will  keep  us  out  of  war. 

If.  as  President,  the  American  people  want  a  man  who  t>oldly 
announces  that  he  is  the  only  man  fit  for  that  office;  who  is 
now  seeking  a  third  term;  who,  with  his  followers,  is  looking 

toward  a  fourth  term ;  if  they  want  war,  a  war  across  the  At- 
lantic and  a  war  across  the  Pacific,  it  Is  their  right  to  so  deter- 
mine. But.  they  should  cast  their  ballots  with  their  eyes  open, 
remembering  that  the  election  of  a  President  comes  but  once 
in  4  years  and  that,  a  dictator  once  established,  there  will  be 
no  more  elections. 


A  New  Scheme  To  Deceive  and  Trick  the  Producers 
and  Consumers — Washington  Meeting  Called  for 
October  24  and  25 — Investigation  Demanded 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  immediate  and  imperative  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  protect  producers  and  consumers  from  certain  un- 
conscionable practices  of  interstate  chain  stores.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  ways  that  these  gigantic,  grasping,  expanding 
interstate  corporate  chains  are  fastening  themselves  upon 
the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation  like  Iceche.-:.  only 
through  action  by  the  Congress  can  the  national  welfare  be 
adequately  safeguarded. 

LOWEST    FOaM    OF   TRICKBIT    AND    UKCI^TT 

I  know  that  some  of  my  associates  from  agricultural  sec- 
tions believe  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  But  during  the  past  few  days  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  one  of  the  most  brazen  efforts  which  any  chain 
store  has  yet  attempted.  It  is  a  scheme  which  at  one  and 
the  same  time  will  further  exploit  producers  and  consumers, 
will  establish  a  monopolistic  control  over  the  fresh-fruit 
and  vegetable  industry,  will  drive  independent  distributors 
and  retailers  out  of  business,  will  impair  or  destroy  many  of 
the  grower -owned  marketing  facilities,  and  wiU  provide  a 
streamlined  method  of  indulging  in  coercion  and  commercial 
bribery.  It  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  lowest  form  of 
treachery  and  deceit. 

A    DISGUISED   9CBEICX 

This  vicious  scheme  is  cleverly  disguised  as  a  cooperative 
marketing  organization  and  is  being  advanced  by  the  Great 
Atlantic  b  Pacific  Tea  Co.  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Atlan- 
tic Commission  Co.  The  Atlantic  CommLs.'^ion  Co.  has 
caused  one  of  its  henchmen  to  invite  more  than  50  repre- 
sentatives of  growers  to  a  meeting  here  in  Washington  on 
about  October  24.  at  which  the  Atlantic  hopes  to  orpaniee 
its  new  great  pseudo  coop)erative.  The  same  old  tactics  of 
a  front  organization  popularized  by  "fifth  columnists"  are 
used.  The  representatives  whom  it  has  invited  include  many 
stooges,  men  who  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  employed 
or  obligated  to  the  A.  &  P.  or  its  far-flung  subsidiaries  and 
subsidiaries  of  sut>sidiRries.  They  include  men  bound  up  to 
ttus  chain-store  concern  through  various  types  of  marketing 
caitracts,  rebates,  and  other  meaiis  of  commercial  coercion. 


XSAU'S  HANDS  BUT  JACOB'S  VOICK 

July  II.  1940,  Harry  A.  Baum.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  Hartford  brothers  companies,  the  At- 
lantic Commission  Co.,  Inc„  sent  letters  to  a  score  or  more  ag- 
ricultural leaders,  heads  of  farm  organizations,  individual 
shippers,  and  cooperative  groups  of  the  principal  producing 
sections  of  the  country,  asking  them  to  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  Friday  morning,  August  9.  1940.  at  the  Belmont  Plaza 
Hotel.    In  this  letter  it  was  stated: 

Tou  maj  oonsKler  Uils  a  personal  Invitation  to  Join  us  as  a  con- 
feree on  this  occasion  and  to  be  our  guest,  we  defraying  your  e»- 
jsrnses  during  tiie  sojourn  in  New  York  City. 

During  the  month  of  September  letters  were  sent  to  rep- 
resentatives of  these  different  groups,  advising  that  a  meet- 
ing is  tO  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 

on  October  24  and  25,  1940,  for  the  piu-pose  of  completing  or- 
ganization of  a  national  cooperative  sisscclation  to  serve  tlie 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industries,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

Your  traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  will  be  borne  by  the 
or^nlzatlon. 

These  stooges,  along  with  a  sprinkling  of  sincere  but  mis- 
guided producers  and  shippers  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
country,  if  the  Atlantic's  plot  works,  will  organize  themselves 
into  an  association,  will  incorporate  under  a  cooperative 
name,  will  designate  the  Atlantic  as  their  market  agent,  and 
will  pose  throughout  the  country  as  friends  of  the  farmer. 

Behind  this  cooperative  front,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  hope  to  transfer 
to  the  expense  of  the  producer  a  suljstantial  part  of  the 
present  cost  of  operation  of  their  fruit  and  vegetable  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  commission  company  hopes  to 
get  enough  farm  produce  under  its  control  to  be  able  to 
manipulate  the  prices  at  which  it  buys  from  growers,  the 
prices  at  which  its  competitors  buy,  and  the  prices  at  which 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  in  their  own  and  other  retail 
stores  of  the  Nation. 

rABJCCBS    GET    LKSS    OF    CXSNBtTMKXS'    DOLUkB    tTNDXX    INTKBaTATK    CRAIM- 

STOnt   STSTCM 

Investigations  by  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  show 
that  there  is  already  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  Nation  under  the  control  of  too  few  commercial 
concerns. 

ITie  producers  today  are  receiving  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for  his  products  than  ever 
before.  Before  the  interstate  chains  obtained  such  a  monop- 
olistic control  upon  his  market,  he  received  from  53  to  60 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  the  consumer  paid  for  farm 
products.  Since  the  interstate  chains  obtained  control  of 
so  much  of  the  market,  he  has  only  l>een  receiving  from  33 
to  40  cents  out  of  each  dollar.  This  monopolistic  system 
is  injurious  to  both  producers  and  consumers  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, destroy  a  major  portion  of  the  remaining  inde- 
pendent concerns  within  a  few  years  if  not  stopped. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted  laws,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  both  city  and  rural  Congressmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  cooperative 
sales  organizations.  But  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  a  greedy,  commercial  chain-store 
organization  like  the  Great  Atlantic  k  Pacific  Tea  Co.  should 
be  permitted  to  hide  behind  those  laws  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  farmers.  If  this  chain-store  octopus  is  permitted  to 
use  these  laws  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  itself  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  independent  dealers  as  well  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers, then  Congress  certainly  has  a  problem  on  its  hands 
and  remedial  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

SHOULD   HAVE   ATTENTION    OF   GOVEBNMENT   DEPABTUXNTS 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  whom  Con- 
gress entrusted  the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  these  laws. 

BRAIN    CHILD    OF    BTOIB 

This  new  plan  is  the  brain  child  of  the  Great  Atlantic  A 
Pacific  Tea  Co.'s  pubhc- relations  expert,  one  Carl  Byoir.  It 
is  a  typical  "fifth  column"  scene;   it  attempts  to  use  as 
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rubber  stamps  a  few  cooperative  managers,  who.  by  reason 
of  having  sold  much  of  their  products  to  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co., 
have  lost  their  normal  outlet  and  thereby  become  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  chain  stores  that  they  must  accept 
dictation. 

THS   JOKES 

It  is  proposed  that  those  victimized  and  unsuspecting  coop- 
eratives will  be  the  incorporators  of  a  new  and  so-called 
supercooperative.  but  the  Joker  Ls  that  the  cooperative  is  to 
market  its  tonnage  through  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co. 
In  other  words,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  has  one  more 
tentacle  through  which  to  suck  the  lifeblood  of  the  farmers 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  childless  brothers.  John  and 
George  Hartford,  who  last  year  counted  a  profit  of  $18,- 
000.000.  Does  an  annual  profit  of  $18,000,000  in  one  retail 
food  operation  appeal  to  you  as  favorable  to  the  interest  of 
either  the  producer  or  consimier? 

PLAN  TO  DESTHOT  OPPOSITION   TO  CREEDT   SCHEMES 

Such  un-American  monopolistic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Hartford  Bros.,  the  Great  Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co..  and 
Carl  Byolr  are  a  part  of  the  gigantic  plan  to  destroy  all 
present  and  future  opposition  to  any  of  their  greedy  schemes. 

OTHKB    WEALTHY    CONCEaNS    EEPEESENTED    BT    3T01H 

Byoir.  In  addition  to  serving  the  Great  Atlantic  ti  Pacific 
Tea  Co..  is  representing  other  monopolies,  such  as  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co..  Libbey-Owens-Pord  Glass  Co..  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  North  American  Co..  Schenley  Distillers,  and 
Conttoental  Can  Co.  He  is,  also,  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  C.  V.  Whitney.  Several  of  the  concerns  named 
have  been  under  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  many  years  and  some  of  them  are  now  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Government. 

DKMOCKACT    AT   STAKE 

With  the  obvious  intention  of  undermining  Govr-rnment  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Byoir  has  employed  at  enormous  sal- 
aries several  key  men  from  the  Federal  law  enforcing  agencies. 
That  procedure  is  typical  of  Hitlers  operation;  re.sorts  to 
traitorous  means  to  undermine  democracy.  Such  fifth  col- 
unui  work  must  be  stopped. 

ATLAHTTC     St     PACinC     IN    BUSINESS    FOR    PBOFIT 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  Great  Atlantic  it  Pacific  Tea 
Co  is  in  business  for  its  own  profit.  When  this  chain  store 
organization  pretends  to  perform  any  service  for  any  branch 
of  agriculture  from  which  it  buys  a  large  part  of  its  supplies, 
we  are  Justified  in  looking  for  a  trojan  horse.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  how  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  manipu- 
lates prlce.s  by  laying  off  from  buying  in  certain  producing 
areas  long  enough  to  demoralize  prices  and  then  jump  into  the 
market  with  block  buying  orders  at  ruinously  low  prices  with 
a  take  it  or  leave  it  attitude  against  which  the  jjrowers  and 
shippers  have  no  defense. 

MANIPTJl-ATED    PRICES 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  many  examples  of  how  it  works, 
given  to  me  by  a  reliable  authority  in  the  agricultural  field. 
For  example,  the  shipping- point  price  of  head  lettuce  is  $1.10. 
Cutting,  hauling,  packing,  loading,  and  overhead  costs  amount 
to  85  cents,  leaving  25  cents  for  the  grower,  which  is  little 
encugh  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Now.  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Co.  lays  off  the  market  for  a  few  days  until  75 
or  100  unsold  cars  pile  up  at  the  shipping  point,  and  then  it 
steps  In  with  an  offer  to  clean  up  the  whole  lot  at  15  cents 
under  the  market.  This  may  seem  generous  to  the  grower 
or  shipper,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  price  manipulation  by 
the  chain  stores.  But  this  so-called  generosity  has  resulted  in 
giving  the  farmer  a  thin  dime  for  five  dozen  or  more  heads  of 
lettuce,  which  he  has  spent  a  season  in  growing.  Meanwhile 
holding  out  on  the  producing  district  has  biiilt  up  a  temporary 
shortage  In  the  consuming  market  and  the  price  goes  up.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  offers  the 
lettuce  at  this  manipulated  high  price  to  the  wholesalers,  who 
are  in  need  of  lettuce  for  their  independent  customers.  Thus 
this  chain-store  octopus  has  manipulated  the  country's  price 
to  its  own  advantage  over  f  xrmers  and  independents,  and  then 


it  manipulates  the  city  price  again  to  its  own  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  independents.  It  therefore  trims  its  com- 
petitors coming  and  going. 

Such  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  past  and  prevail  at 
the  present  time.  We  can  be  certain  that  these  conditions 
will  continue  to  prevail  in  an  even  more  aggravated  manner 
when  the  Hartford  Bros..  Byoir.  and  their  cohorts  gain  an 
even  larger  measure  of  control  over  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
business  through  this  fake  cooperative  scheme,  which  they 
are  now  attempting  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  farmers. 

TRUST  THE  GOOSE  TO   PROTECT  THE  SHELLED  CORN 

On  the  surface,  the  thing  that  this  interstate  chain-store 
concern  is  proposing  is  that  growers,  shippers,  and  cooper- 
atives cast  their  volume  into  a  corporation-controlled  pool 
to  the  end  that  their  shipments  will  help  reduce  operating 
costs.  However,  what  it  actually  does  is  to  give  the  tea 
company  a  further  and  unfair  advantage  over  independent 
growers,  and  a  firmer  control  over  the  wholesale  produce 
merchants,  who  are  the  only  source  of  supply  to  the  inde- 
pendent grocers. 

INVZSnCATION    NEEDED 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  my  demand 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  thoroughly  investigate  the 
origin  of  this  plan,  including  the  names  of  the  schemers, 
who  are  responsible  for  it.  There  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  secret  conferences,  which  were  held  in  New- 
York  City  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  out  this 
monstrosity.  Investigators  should  also  take  steiJs  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  exactly  what  happens  at  the  meeting, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  here  in  Washington  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  scheme. 

I  shall  also  insist  that  the  Department  of  Justice  promptly 
investigate  all  testimony  submitted  at  the  hearings  on  House 
Resolution  1.  much  of  which  was  produced  as  the  result  of 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  commercial  bribery.  The  records 
of  many  of  those  who  testified  for  the  interstate  chain  stores 
will  not  substantiate  their  testimony. 

I  shall  introduce  a  bill  in  the  next  Congress  designed  to 
protect  not  only  independent  dealers,  but  producers  and  con- 
sumers against  the  monopolistic  practices  of  the  Great  Atlan- 
tic tt  Pacific  Tea  Co.  as  well  as  other  types  of  interstate  chain 
stores. 

AN  OLD  SCHEME  IN   A  NEW  DRESS 

The  method  pursued  in  organizing  farm  leaders  into  a 
"front  organization"  for  Hartford  Bros.,  under  the  suave  and 
adroit  leadership  of  their  representative,  Carl  Byoir.  is  typical 
of  Byoir's  method  of  deceiving  the  public.  As  a  part  of  the 
Hartford  Bros,  scheme  he  caused  to  be  organized  what  is 
known  as  "the  National  Consumers*  Tax  Commission,"  with 
headquarters  on  LaSalle  Street,  in  Chicago.  This  is  a  Byoir- 
inspired  organization  and  paid  for  by  Hartford  Bros.  It 
boasts  of  a  million  members.  Whether  the  women,  who  have 
been  beguiled  into  it.  know  the  true  situation  or  not.  the  truth 
is  they  are  "fronts"  for  Hartford  Bros.  Many  prominent 
women  with  good  names  were  hired  by  Carl  Byoir  with  Hart- 
ford Bros,  money  to  act  as  officers  and  to  decoy  leaders  of 
other  women's  organizations  into  the  group. 

Local  newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  persuaded  to 
carry  items  which  are  of  great  value  to  Hartford  Bros, 
without  charge,  through  the  influence  of  some  local  woman, 
who  is  acting  for  the  Ch  cago  group;  and,  besides,  the  pubhc 
is  deluded  into  believing  that  it  is  a  bona  fide  orRanization 
which  releases  fair  and  uninspired  information  when  the 
opposite  is  true. 

The  following  statement,  issued  last  week.  Is  self-explana- 
tory: 

Opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co  's  newest  proposal  that 
It  sponsor  a  gigantic  supercooperative  marketing  set-up  in  ihe 
produce  industry  Is  being  focused  In  Washington  this  week  in  a 
series  of  conferences  of  which  Executive  Vice  President  William 
Oarfltt.  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association.  Is  th(? 
chief  Instigator.  Also  active  in  this  drive  against  what  Mr.  Garfltt 
describes  as  "monopolistic  tendencies  '  is  Mr  Robin  Hood,  the  asso- 
ciation's Washington  representative. 

The  decision  to  bring  Its  fight  against  the  supercooperative  scheme 
Into  the  open  and  to  oppose  It  Cirough  every  available  goverzuuen- 
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tal  agency,  as  well  as  In  the  Federal  courts.  U  necessary,  has  been 
reached  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  memljers  of  the  ad- 
visory lx>ard. 

OTKEB    UtDTTSTKT    TEAPEWt    TTP    IN    ABM8 

Mr.  OarfJtt  made  It  quite  plain,  however,  that  this  Is  not  a  single- 
handed  fight  on  the  association's  part,  but  that  powerful  producing    , 
Interests,   as   well   as  the  many  smaller  businesses  throughout   the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  are  solidly  behind  his  campaign 
and  that  their  Identity  will  be  disclosed  as  a  result  of  the  preliml-    1 
nary  defensive  steps  contemplated  during  his  conferences  with  ofB-    j 
dais  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Justice  In  the  National    j 
Capital  this  week  ^  ,  I 

"My  ofBce  has  been  bombarded  with  letters,  telegrams,  and  long- 
distance calls  from  Florida,  New  York,  Texas.  Colorado.  CalUomla. 
and  elsewhere,"  said  Mr  Garfltt  today,  "demanding  that  the  United 
take  immediate  and  vigorous  action  In  a  matter  which  every  cor- 
respondent believes  to  be  the  gravest  menace  the  produce  Industry 

has  ever  faced  _,  ^  .,     ^ 

"The  AUantic  Commission  Co.  has  succeeded,  he  con- 
tinued •in  painting  to  certain  producers  and  shippers  what 
appears  a  most  attractive  picture,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
these  Individuals  have  not  looked  deeply  enough  beneath  the 
surface  to  see,  not  only  the  dangers  that  confront  the  enti.e 
Industry,  but  the  helpless  position  they  will  put  themselves  in.  If 
they  accept  the  Commission  Co.'s  offer .** 

NOT    A    CO<M»EaATIVE 

-This  scheme  has  been  promoted  as  a  cooperative  venture  In 
which  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Paclflc  Tea  Co.  proposes  to  make 
its  boasted  marketing  economies  available  to  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  country's  produce  tonnage  In  exchange  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  representing  it  as  sales  agency.  But.  try  as  I  mny. 
I  cannDt  find  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  plan  la  of  a  coopera- 
tive ni  ture  . 

"A  ccoperative.  as  the  term  Is  generally  accepted  In  the  Pf»^"ce 
industry  Is  a  markeUng  organization  owned  and  controlled  by 
il;  nrodu.-er  members  This  supercooperative— or  supermonop- 
oly  as  o;.e  of  our  board  members  chooses  to  call  it— will  be  total. y 
manipulated  by  the  tea  company's  totally  owned  and  totaUy 
controlled  .subsidiary,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co. 

"Under  such  circumstances.  It  to  not  hard  to  foresee  that  a 
marketing  set-up  disguised  In  Its  Inception  as  the  farmers 
friend  can  become,  at  the  wlU  of  those  who  control  it.  an  abso- 
lute dictator  of  the  policies,  not  only  of  those  who  accept  its 
apparenUy  altruistic  offer,  but  of  the  prices  and  practice  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  interests  throughout  the  Industry. 

OLD    IDEA    IM     NEW    jmXSS 

Mr  Oarfltt  traced  the  periodic  revival  of  this  supermarketlng 
idea  from  its  earliest  appearance  some  7  or  8  years  ago 
to  the  present  effort  to  sell  it  to  large  sectors  of  the  producing 
and  shipping  interests,  pointing  out  that  it  has  always  been 
misrepresented  as  the  grower's  idea.  ,.       ♦-   »  ,*  ,,«  i«r..T,r 

"We  have  heard  that  story  so  long  and  so  often  that  It  no  longer 
has  any  news  value.  Wherever  and  whenever  it  has  cropped  up.  a 
little  patient  digging  has  always  unearthed  pretty  concltist ye  evi- 
dence that  the  plot  was  hatched  m  a  certain  ofBce  building  In 
New  York  City  and  then  planted  with  some  man  In  a  producing 
section  who  prevented  it  as  his  own.  

"I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  be  skeptical,  as  were  the  leading 
citizens  of  ancient  Troy,  of  'Greeks  bearing  gifts'  We  have  seen 
the  famous  Trojan  horse  dragged  out.  given  a  new  coat  of  paint, 
and  used  with  telling  effect  on  unsuspecting  people^  In  niy  opin- 
ion this  supermarketlng  project  can  become  the  Trojan  horse  of 
the"  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry,  If  we  do  not  thump  his  sides  to 
find  out  how  hollow  he  Is.  and  then  have  a  look  at  his  teeth 

'The  picture  of  any  great  corporate  chain  organization  .setting 
out  to  perform  an  altruistic  service  for  any  branch  of  agriculture 
fiom  which  it  buys  a  large  part  of  its  supplies,  especially  when  its 
alt'ulsm  is  offered  as  a  means  of  making  the  supplier  strong  is  a 
hard  picture  to  paint  in  view  of  what  we  already  know  alxiut  the 
chains'  tendency  to  get  their  sources  of  supply  under  their  thumbs. 

QUESTIONS    THK    HELPING    HAND 

"Let  US  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Atlantic  A 
Pacific  Tea  Co  is  In  business  for  Its  own  profit  When  it  offers, 
therefcre.  a  helping  hand  to  a  large  part  of  the  Produce  industry. 
I  believe  that  ever^•  man  whose  business  future  is  apt  to  be  affected 
by  Its  scheme  has'  the  duly,  as  well  as  the  right  to  Inquire  Into 
lu  present  motives  and  the  possible  use  to  which  it  will  put  its 
powers  in  thr  future 

"As  a  half-way  disguise  of  the  monopolistic  tendency  such  a 
program  suggests  to  the  thinking  Individual,  the  plan  provides  that 
signers  of  the  commission  company's  agreement  are  not  bound  to 
consign  all  their  tonnage  to  it.  In  fact,  they  arc  told  that  they 
need  not  turn  a  single  carload  over  to  it.  If  they  wish  to  ship 
through  other  channels  On  the  face  of  It.  this  seems  a  fair  pro- 
position,  but  would  It  work  out  that  way? 

-Undoubtedly  AUantic  has  picked  the  growers  and  shippers  with 
whom  It  wants  to  do  business,  and  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
Imagine  a  chain  of  circumstances  wherein  the  AUantic  manage- 
ment would  accept  cheerfully  and  without  the  thought  of  reprisal 
any  signer  s  decision  to  scU  elsewhere  a  block  of  tonnage  the  com- 
mission company  had  been  counting  on.  The  A.  &  P  's  reputation 
for  hardheadedneaa  Is  too  well  known  to  Justify  any  such  fond 
delusion." 


■KPKIEALS  SmtB  AND  EAST 

"Let  the  grower  or  shipper  who  has  signed  the  AUantic  agreement, 
and  who  fancies  he  can  operate  as  a  free  agent  in  the  future,  pic- 
ture what  might  happen  to  his  rolling  cars  In  the  event  that  h* 
decided  to  snatch  them  back  from  the  commission  company.  With 
the  tremendous  leverage  its  control  of  one-llfth  of  the  country's 
tonnage  would  give  It.  such  cars  could  easUy  be  shut  out  of  profitable 
markets. 

"This  may  seem  like  a  harsh  suspicion.  Perhapjs  It  Is;  but  we 
have  already  seen  enough  evidence  of  how  Atlantic  has  laid  off  from 
buying  In  certain  producing  sections  long  enough  to  demorallae 
prices,  and  has  then  Jumped  Into  the  market  with  block  buying 
orders  at  ruinou.sly  low  prices  and  with  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  atti- 
tude against  which  the  growers  and  shippers  had  no  defense. 

"And  we  have  seen  how  these  distressed'  cars  have  shown  up  In 
consuming  markets  to  put  independent  Jobbers  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Atlantic  representative  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  A  ft  P.  retail 
units  a  great  price  advantage  over  the  Jobber's  Independent  grocery 
customers,  and  to  assure  to  the  tea  company  a  profit  on  the  purchase 
from  the  grower,  another  on  the  sale  to  the  wholesaler,  and  a  third 
on  sales  to  the  consumer." 

HOW    THE    OROWEK    IB    SQtTEXSEO 

The  A.  &  P.  spent  a  small  fortune  In  October  1938  to  plead 
through  large  advertisements  In  every  daily  paper  of  the  land 
for  tolerance  of  its  trading  methods.  It  claimed,  among  other 
assertions,  that  it  was  the  farmer's  friend  in  that  it  took  off  his 
hands,  and  sold  at  low  prices,  a  large  pt^rt  of  his  produce  which 
he  might  not  otherwise  sell.  The  advertisements  did  not,  how- 
ever, explain  how  marketing  manipulations  by  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mission Co.  often  left  the  farmer  high  and  dry  with  supplies 
for  which  there  was  no  visible  demand. 

"Here,  briefly.  Is  how  it  works.  The  current  low  f.  o.  b.  price 
of  head  lettuce  is  $1.10.  Cutting,  hauling,  packing,  loading,  and 
overhead  cost  85  cenU.  leaving  25  cents  for  the  grower,  which  Is 
little  enough — far  too  little — to  pay  the  cost  of  producUon.  Now. 
let  such  a  mass  buyer  as  AtlanUc  lay  off  the  market  for  a  few 
days  untU  75  or  100  unsold  cars  pile  up.  and  then  step  In  with 
an  offer  to  clean  up  the  lot  at  15  cents  tinder  the  market. 

"At  first  blush,  this  Is  a  generous  offer.  Fifteen  cents  off  a 
dollar  and  a  dime  doesn't  sovmd  like  much.  But  when  we  realize 
that  It  has  to  come  out  of  the  grower's  two  bits,  because  It  simply 
can't  be  squeezed  out  anywhere  else,  we  see  that  the  AUantic 
buyer's  generosity  has  resulted  In  giving  the  farmer  a  thin  dime 
for  five  dozen  or  more  heads  of  lettuce  he  has  spent  a  season 
in  growing.  If  Atlantic's  vaunted  economies  are  beneficial  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike,  why  does  Atlantic  demand  discount* 
from  growers  and  shippers  under  the  prices  paid  by  IndependenU? 
Does  Atlantic's  $18,000,000  profit  for  1939  furnish  the  answer? 

BOW   THE    JOBBES   IS    TIED    UP 

"But  that  Isnt  all."  Mr.  Oarfltt  continued.  "This  holding  out 
on  the  producing  district  has  built  up  a  temporary  shortage  In  con- 
suming markets,  and  the  price  has  gone  up,  let  us  say.  to  $3  a 
crate.  Suddenly,  lettuce  which  it  offers  to  a  Jobber  at  $3,  and  of 
which  It  agrees  to  buy  twick  for  A.  &  P.  one-half  at  $3.25. 

"Thus,  the  Jobber  has  turned  50  percent  of  the  car  to  the  A  &  P. 
at  less  than  his  cost  of  doing  business.  Consequently,  he  Is  forced 
to  market  the  remaining  half  of  his  car  at  $3.75  per  crate  or  better 
to  realize  any  profit  on  the  transaction,  and  this  gives  the  local 
A.  &  P  retail  units  a  50-cent  edge  on  their  competition,  which  Is 
usually  enough  to  break  down  the  price  to  a  nonprofit  level. 

"Such  conditions  have  prevailed  In  the  past  and  are  prevalent 
now  with  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  controlling  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  country's  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  tonnage.  What 
they  will  be  when  its  pseudo -cooperative  plan  begins  to  apply  the 
screws  to  growers  and  wholesale  distributors  alike  is  anybody's 
gueoB.  My  guess  is  that  they  will  not  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  farmers,  distributors,  or  consumers. 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  a  buying  method 
will  enable  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  not  only  to 
control  the  price  of  fruit  and  vegetable  items  moving  Into  Its  own 
stores  but  will  give  it  a  dangerous  influence  over  the  prices  at 
which  Independent  grocers  can  buy  and  sell,  thus  setting  up  a 
prohibitive  price  barrier  In  their  sale  through  all  but  the  chain's 

own  units. 

"This  abUlty  to  Influence  the  price  at  which  an  independent  can 
buy  and  through  it  the  price  at  which  he  can  seU.  obtains  In  the 
tea  company's  favor  even  now.  and  we  may  be  sure  that  A.  ft  P. 
I  win  not  relinquish  the  practice  when  It  becomes  the  sole  custodian 
of  as  much  as  one-filth  of  the  country's  produce  volume,  unless  the 
unexpected  happens. 

•It  has  always  t)een  a  boast  of  the  A.  ft  P.  that  it  sells  for  less 
than  IndependenU  charge.  But  of  what  avaU  is  this  to  the  public 
at  large  if  its  underselling  depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  Ita  abUlty 
'  to  buy  from  the  farmer  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and 
forces  consumers  who  buy  from  todependents  on  the  other  hand  to 
pay  more  than  they  should  for  their  green  groceries? 

•As  A  &  P  can  serve  at  best  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  public.  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  uneconomic  prac- 
Uce  to  put  Into  that  one  chain's  hands  the  power  to  Influence. 
If  not  to  dictate  absolutely,  the  price  structures  of  Its  competitors. 
In  my  opinion,  our  quiescent  growers  and  shippers  should  take 
this  into  consideration,  even  U  they  think  of  nothing  else." 
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FOnCTS  OTTT  PnTALLS  IK  PtAM 

•T^Mt  year."  said  Mr  Oarfltt,  "the  Atlantic  handled  128.000  cars 
of  produce.  81.000  lor  Ita  parent,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co .  and  35,000  for  so-called  independent  wholesalers.  We  have 
seen  how  these  Independents  are  Imposed  upon  from  Inside  At- 
lantic's front  cfllce  How  much  mere  of  their  Independence  they 
may  be  forced  to  surrender  may  be  Judged  by  the  ambitious  nature 
of  this  latest  Atlantic  scheme. 

"The  proposition  in  a  nutshell  Is  that,  with  control  of  a  choice 
string  of  shippers.  Atlantic  can  Increase  Us  present  volume  to 
200.000  cars  yearly.  Two  hundred  thousand  car  lots  Is  fully  one- 
flfih  of  our  entire  production — too  great  a  share.  In  my  opinion,  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  mercies  of  any  one  concern. 

"In  exchange  for  the  right  to  represent  these  200,000  car  lots  In 
the  Nations'  consuming  markets.  Atlantic  offers  to  rebate  to  the 
shipper  some  of  the  anticipated  economies  growing  out  of  the 
greater  volume  it  will  then  control.  But  It  does  not — and  here  is 
the  Joker  In  the  whole  plot,  as  I  see  it — agree  to  refund  to  the 
shippers  any  part  of  the  economies  on  the  81.000  or  more  cars 
the  tea  company  absorbs." 
^__  woiTLD   snru*   iNDiPurorNT   outlets 

"The  grave  danger  of  this  pseudo  cooperative  plan  Is  that  It 
win  put  the  Great  Atlantic  A  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Into  an  absolutely 
Invulnerable  competitive  position  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  has  already  become  Its  chief 
source  of  profit. 

"Last  year  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co  handled,  according  to 
Its  own  statement.  126  000  cars  of  produce  on  which  Its  gross 
revenue  was  (38  per  car  or  the  not  Inconsequential  sum  of  $3,528,000 
Of  this,  tia  per  car.  or  tl. 512.000.  was  reported  as  net  profit  available 
to  the  tea  company  to  swell  the  profits  realized  from  the  operation  of 
tt«  ten  or  twelve  thousand  retail  produce  departments. 

"Now  It  proposes  that  a  large  number  of  growers,  shippers,  and 
cooperatives  toes  their  volume  Into  a  corporation-controlled  pool  to 
the  end  that  tbelr  shipments  will  help  reduce  operating  costs,  and 
thus  give  the  tea  company  a  further  advantage  over  Independent 
grocers,  and  a  firmer  control  over  the  wholesale  produce  merchants 
who  are  the  Independent  grocer's  only  source  of  supply. 

"KICK    BACK"    BAIT   OF    DtTBIOfS    VALUX 

"The  dubious  bait  with  which  this  trap  Is  set  is  the  promise  to 
rebate  to  the  growers  and  shippers  who  have  signed  the  agreement 
any  extra  savings  re.<<Ultlng  from  the  augmented  volume  Atlantic 
hopes  to  market  because  of  Its  new  plan  It  doe^  not  promise,  how- 
ever, to  refund  any  p>art  of  the  $12  per  car  it  Is  now  earning  on  all 
cars  handled,  and  will  continue  to  earn  en  the  larger  volume  It  an- 
ticipates. Nor  will  It  give  up  any  part  of  the  extra  saving  on  cars 
It  handles  for  the  tea  company. 

•Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper  and  assuming 
that  a  yearly  volume  of  200.000  cars  might  reduce  th?  commission 
company's  operating  costs  by  as  much  as  $5  per  car.  which  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  a  shipper  who  turned,  say  200  cars  over  to  the 
commission  company  which  were  sold  to  independents  would  be 
entitled  to  a  rebate  of  •  1.000  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  his 
participation  would  have  helped  to  raise  Atlantic's  profit  from  412 
a  car  to  $17  on  the  81.000  cars  handled  for  the  tea  company. 

"InJ-smuch  ns  there  Is  no  guaranty  that  there  would  be  any 
accumulated  .«avlng8  to  be  rebated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  grant- 
ing that  the  average  shipper  might  receive  $5  per  car.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  be  mlKhty  poor  recompense  for  the  sale  of  his  independ- 
ence, his  relinquishment  of  old  connections,  the  danger  of  de- 
troylng  the  Independent  grocer  throughout  the  land,  and  paving 
the  way  for  further  expansion  of  chain-store  monopolies.  This  Is  a 
phase  of  the  project  en  which  I  fear  some  of  our  growers  and  ship- 
I>ers  have  not  given  enough  thought." 

DOUBTS    IXCALTTT    OF   SCHEME 

"One  Of  the  main  purposes  of  these  Washington  conferences  Is  to 
srt  In  motion  an  inve-sti^allon  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Federal  Trade  CommLsslon.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
agencies  as  to  the  monopolistic  aspect  of  this  jpseudo-cooperative 
scheme  While  I  cannot  speak  with  legal  knowledge,  I  believe  It 
may  be  considered  a  combination  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  that, 
as  such,  it  may  be  suppressed. 

•The  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association  has  no  wish  or 
Intention  of  hampering  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  legitimate  function  of  marketing  foods  to  the  con- 
suming public.  But,  when  It  steps  in  with  the  overt  Intention  of 
usurping  or  of  unduly  influencing  the  growing,  shipping,  broker- 
ing, and  wholesaling,  as  well  as  the  retailing  of  produce,  I  believe 
It  has  gone  far  beyond  any  reasonable  privilege. 

The  national -defense  emergency.  In  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  Is  vitally  interested,  demands  that  food.s, 
especially  those  highly  perishable  and  seasonal  products  of  the  soil, 
which  have  so  profound  an  Influence  over  public  health  and  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  must  l>e  permitted  to  flow  In  adequate  and 
unhampered  volume  from  every  growing  area  to  every  consuming 
market  In  the  land. 

•To  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Sc  Paclflc  Tea  Co. 
control  of  one-fifth  of  the  yearly  volume  of  these  protective  foods, 
will  mean  that  It  can  arbitrarily  dictate  the  affairs  of  the  other 
four-flflhs;  that  it  can  determine  who  shall  grow  what;  where  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  ship;  how  much  he  shall  receive  for  his 
products;  and  how  mucti  the  rf>rt«iiintt<g  public  shall  pay  for  them. 


We  cannot  build  a  strong  s3rstem  of  national  defense  on  any  such 
fotindatlon." 

CALLS    FOl    UNmD    ACTION 

Mr.  Garfitt  concluded  with  a  strong  plea  for  a  concerted  drive 
by  all  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Interests  to  bring  the  facts  under- 
lying the  Atlantic  scheme  Into  the  open.  He  stressed  especially  the 
dangers  confronting  growers,  shippers,  and  cooperatives  who  may 
be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  rebates  on  their  yearly  volume,  which 
may  or  may  not  follow  the  surrender  of  their  rights  as  independent 
marketers. 

"It  seems  strange  to  me,"  he  said.  "that,  for  all  their  claims 
of  being  able  to  market  produce  more  economically  than  can  the 
Independents,  they  are  constantly  striving — and  often  succeeding^ 
In  bearing  down  the  grower  s  price.  From  what  I  have  heard  In 
producing  sections  of  Atlantic's  tendency  to  step  In  and  buy  up 
distressed  accumulations,  which  Its  own  action  has  helped  to  dis- 
tress. I  doubt  that  many  growers  have  gained  much  as  a  result  of 
Its  Intrigues." 

"We  are  in  deadly  earnest  In  this  campaign.  We  Intend  to  see  It 
through  at  any  cost." 


EESOLCnONS    PROPOSED 

As  a  first  step  in  enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of  influential 

groups  In  the  industry.  Mr.  Garfltt  has  prepared  a  set  of  resolu- 

I    tlons.  setting  forth  what  he  terms  the  fallacies  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 

I    mission    Co.'s    assertions    and    pwlntlng    out    the    dangers    lurking 

,    In   Its  offer  to   take  over   the   shipper's   function.      He    hopes    that 

many  organizations.   Including  all  those  Interested  In  agriculture, 

will  adopt  resolutions  similar  to  the  foUow^lng: 

The    resolution    is   as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the  stability  and 
prosperity    of    its    agriculture:    and 

"Whereas  the  production  and  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tabli^  in  their  fresh  and  natural  state  is  the  largest  single  factor 
in   American    agriculture:    and 

Whereas  the  ccmmfrcial  growing,  harvesting,  packing,  shipping, 
and  distribution  of  perishable  farm  produce  is  the  largest  employer 
I    of  labor  in  the  country's  industrial  structure:    and 

"Whereas  the  farm  value  of  such  perishable  farm  produce  exceeds 
that  of  all  cereals,  animal  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  any  other 
agricultural  commodity  which  plays  a  part  in  our  national  com- 
merce:  and 

"Whereas  a  free  and  unhampered  flow  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  every  producing  section  of   the  country   to  every  con- 
suming market  Is  essential  to  national  health  and  prosperity;  and 
I         "Whereas  any  Interruption  or  curtailment  of  such  free  and  un- 
hampered movement  of  farm  prcduco  would  result  in  serious  un- 
1    employment  and  great  loss  to  both  producers  and  consumers:   and 

•'Whereas  the  creation  of  privately  cwned  marketing  agencies 
under  the  guise  of  grower-owned  cooperatives  may  mislead  certain 
farmers  into  turning  their  merchantable  produce  over  to  such 
pseudo  cooperatives  for  sale;    and 

••Whereas  the  operations  of  such  pseudo  cooperatives  will  un- 
i  doubtedly  tend  to  damage  and  discredit  the  standing  and  effectlve- 
I  ncss  of  the  entire  cooperative  movement  in  the  marketing  of 
;    agricultural   prcduc*s;    and 

<  ""Whereas  there  is  evidence  that  projects  are  now  being  inaugu- 
rated whereby  certain  corporation-contrnlled  distributive  agencies 
seek  to   monopolize   much   of   the  country's  produce   business,    and 

"Whereas  it  is  questionable  whether  such  mcnopclistlc  agencies 
are  able,  as  claimed,  to  perform  the  function  of  distribution  at 
a  saving  over  those  crsts  of  esUbllshed  distributive  facilities,  and 

'"Whereas  such  corporation-controlled  agencies  have  in  the  past 
served  definitely  to  depress  prices  received  bv  farmers,  and  to 
Increase  prices  paid  by  Independent  retailers  and  their  consumer 
customers:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  this  organization  record  Its  complete  disapproval 
of  any  and  all  plans  or  schemes  tending  toward  the  establishment 
of  such  monopolistic  control  of  perishable  agricultural  products 
and  be  it  further 

"Resound.  That  we  condemn  any  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
mass  buying  and  retailing  organlzatlt)ns.  which  may  re.sult  in 
arbitrary  control  of  prices  paid  to  the  producer,  and  those  de- 
manded of  the  retailer,  by  any  one  distributive  agency  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  disapprove  the  efforts  of  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations, whose  chief  business  is  the  retaU  distribution  of  foods 
to  corner  and  control  the  production  of  any  one  or  of  any  group 
or  class  of  farmers  through  any  plan  or  subterfuge  whatsoever, 
and  be  it  further 

'Resoli^ed.  That  n-e  protest  the  activities  of  any  and  all  'pres- 
sure' groups,  propaganda  organizations  or  ethers,  which  tend  to 
create  false  and  misleading  impressions  among  farmers  and  con- 
sumers as  to  the  efflcency  and  value  of  existing  distributive 
agencies,  and  be  it  further 

'Reaoh^ed.  That  we  vigorously  condemn  the  development  of  pseudo 
cooperatives  or  other  fictitious  organ-zaticns,  which  may  result  in 
the  exploitation  of  agricultural  producers  in  particular  and  of  the 
consuming  public  in  gpneral:  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  we  urge  producers  and  their  marketing  agents  to 
compare  the  prices  received  for  their  commodities  from  mass  buying 
■  and  selling  corporations  with  those  received  from  established  whole- 
sale distributive  firms,  and  be  it  further 
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"Resound.  That  we  recommend  to  such  growers  and  marketers  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  motives  of  all  proposals  suggesting  that 
they  grant  preferential  discounts  and  brokerage  fees  to  organiza- 
tions, which  are  either  engaged  In  the  retailing  of  their  products,  or 
are  directly  affiliated  with  such  corporation-owned  retailers;  and  be 
It  further 

'Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  several  State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
their  attorneys  general,  to  Investigate  and  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion against  the  monopclisllc.  as  well  as  the  political,  lobbying,  and 
so-called  public-relations  activities  of  chain-store,  and  other  mass- 
buying  organizations  which  may  be  in  violation  of  Federal  and 
State  antitrust  and  fair-trade  statutes." 


Proposals  for  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
Limit  Tenure  of  Office  of  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
1  » 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

I  OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wediiesdav.  September 

18).  1940 


HtSirSSt    OF    TESTIMONY    BEFORE    SUBCOMMITTEE    OF    THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr  President,  hearings  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  proposijLs  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  held  from  S(  ptember  4.  1940. 
to  September  30.  1940.  have  now  been  concluded.  The  com- 
plete record  has  now  b'^en  published  in  permanent  form.  It 
is  believed  that  it  will  constitute  an  invaluable  source  bock 
of  reliable  information  on  the  important  question  under 
discussion. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  pursuance  of  two  Joint  resolu- 
tions proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.*;  relating  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  289.  The  first  provides  for  a  single  6-year 
term  and  that  no  person  elected  to  the  office  of  Prrsidont  or 
who  shall  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  by  succession  shall 
be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  second,  that  any  person  who 
shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  or  who  shall  exercise 
the  duties  of  the  office  by  succession  shall  not  be  elipible  to 
serve  in  such  office  after  ratificatrion  of  the  amendment  if  such 
person  has  held  such  office  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
each  of  two  st  parate  4-yrar  terms. 

The  subcommit'ee  conducting  the  hearings  consisted  of 
Senators  Edv^ard  R.  Burke.  Nebraska,  chairman;  Frederick 
V.AN  NiTYS.  Indiana;  Tom  Connally.  Texas;  Warren  R.  Austin, 
Vermont,  ar.d  Alexander  Wiley.  Wisconsin. 

The  wide  public  interest  and  importance  attached  to  the 
hearings  is  possibly  best  exemplified  by  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  personally  before  the  committee  or  who 
prepared  statements  to  be  read  and  placed  in  the  record  of 
the  proceedmcs. 

These  included  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  In 
American  life — statesmen,  educators,  members  of  the  clergy, 
authors,  lineal  descendants  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Jefferson  Davi.s.  Grover  Cleveland,  and  other  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  citizens  less 
distinguished  but  actuated  by  motives  of  high  patriotism. 

It  is  especially  notable  that,  despite  urgent  invitations  ex- 
tended to  those  who  might  entertain  an  opposite  view,  there 
was  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  necessity  for  placing 
some  fixed  limit  of  tenure  for  the  Presidential  office. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  testified  in  person,  or  whose 
Statements  were  read,  numbering  approximately  50,  repre- 
■enting  both  major  political  parties  and  all  religious  faiths: 

LXXXVI— App too 


Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  great,  great 
great  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  historian,  author  of  Epic  of  America. 

William  Alfred  Eddy,  president  of  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

William  Mather  Lewis,  president,  Lafayette  College. 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Former  Representative  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  of  Indiana, 
chairman.  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Government. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  former  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Minister  to  China  from  1921  to  1925.  and  Ambassador 
to  Germany  from  1925  to  1930. 

Rev.  John  LaParge,  associate  editor,  America,  national 
Catholic  weekly. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Ph.  D.,  trustee  of  Columbia  University 
and  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Coudert  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D.,  president,  Suflolk  University, 
Boston. 

Representative  Donald  H.  McLean,  of  New  Jersey. 

Walter  F.  Dodd,  attorney,  Chicago,  111. 

Clarence  J.  Hand,  attorney,  executive  secretary,  Anti-Third 
Term  Association. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  West,  president,  Alabama  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  lineal  descendant  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Dr.  William  E.  Mastcrson,  professor  of  law.  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Theodore  Graebner,  chair  of  philosophy,  Concordia  Lu- 
theran Seminary.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  W.  Davis,  Democratic  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1924. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  minister,  St.  Nicholas  Collegiate 
Church.  New  York  City. 

Vance  McCormick,  publisher,  former  chairman,  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Hartley  W.  Barclay,  editorial  director  of  Conover  Mast 
Publications.  New  York  City. 

Stanley  I.  Stuber,  editor.  United  States  Baptist,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Jefferson  Hayes-Davis,  banker.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
grandson  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Hawthorne  Daniel,  author,  formerly  of  editorial  stafi  of  the 
Commentator. 

Edward  T.  Lee,  dean,  John  Marshall  Law  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Irene  Tin.sley  <Mrs.  W.  Selden)  Washington,  whose  hus- 
band's father  was  of  the  Virginia  Washington  family  and  who 
was  brought  up  at  Mount  Vernon. 

George  W.  Robnett,  executive  secretary,  Church  League  of 
America,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  F.  Cleveland,  son  of  former  President  Grover 
Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lawrence  E.  Nelson,  member  State  senate.  State  of  Utah, 
viho  because  of  the  third-term  nomination,  canceled  his  filing 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  Utah. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Pcale,  minister  of  Marble  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church,  New  York  City. 

William  Strite  McDowell,  attorney.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Wcodrow  Wilson. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor,  former  editor  in  chief  of 
the  liberal  weekly,  the  Nation. 

Nathan  Boone  Williams,  Washington  lawyer,  native  of  Ar- 
kansas and  author  of  The  Dust  Bin. 

Bennett  E.  Siegelstein.  former  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  counsel  to  the  National  League  to  Oppose  a 
Third  Term  for  President.  Inc..  New  York  City. 

J.  W.  CreighLon,  president,  Hastings  College,  Hastings. 
Nebr. 

John  A.  McSparran,  former  master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  1914-24;   former  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
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Pennsylvania.  1931-35;  IXmocratic  nominee  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvazua,  1922. 

Paulsen  Spence.  manufacturer.  Walden,  N.  Y. 

George  C  Peery.  Governor  of  Virginia.  1934  to  1938. 

L.  L.  James.  lawyer,  Tyler.  Tex. 

Joseph  Ueb.  organizer  in  1930  of  first  Roosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent club. 

Paul  O.  Peters,  chairman.  Citizens'  Non-Partisan  Com- 
mittee. St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hon.  John  J.  OX^onnor.  former  Democratic  Congressman. 

Booth  Tarklngton. 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs.  archbishop  of  Cleveland. 

Bishop  A.  W.  Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington area. 

Dr.  Young  B.  Smith,  dean.  Columbia  University  College  of 

Law. 

Ignatius  M.  Wilkinson,  dean.  Pordham  College  of  Law. 

Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curran.  president.  International  Cath- 
olic Truth  Society.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
witness  appeared  to  defend  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
a  third  term  for  any  President,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee's  hearings  were  open  both  to  proponents  and 
opponcnU  of  a  third  term,  and  that  special  invitations  were 
extended  to  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  once  a 
principal  opponent  of  a  third  term  for  any  President,  but  now 
leading  the  Independents  who  favor  the  contmuance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  office,  and  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vehement  advo- 
cates of  repudiation  of  the  anti-third-term  principle. 

Sentiment  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  reso- 
lutions before  the  committee,  the  proponents  of  a  single 
6 -year  term  employing  as  their  principal  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment  the  theory  that  it  would  serve  to  divorce 
the  President  from  politics  and  from  party  leadership  and 
would  enable  him.  unselfishly  to  devote  his  entire  thought, 
time,  and  attention  to  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

Those  advocating  a  limitation  to  two  trrms  of  4  years  each 
advanced  that  solution  of  the  problem  principally  on  the 
ground  that  custom  had  established  the  principle  of  two 
terms,  and  that  the  American  people  would  more  readily 
accept  an  amendment  limiting  the  Presidency  to  that  period. 

The  statements  and  testimony  of  all  witnesses  were  note- 
worthy for  their  studious  and  considered  approach  to  the 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  at  this  time,  many  of  them 
rf  presenting  a  tremendous  outlay  of  time  and  energy  and 
extensive  research.  While  the  tradition  surroimding  the 
third  term  was  extensively  discussed,  together  with  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  founding  fathers  In  framing  the 
Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  no-third-term  tradition 
alone  formed  only  a  part  of  the  arguments  ad\'anced. 

In  the  testimony  of  every  witness  ran  the  undercurrent  of 
fear  of  dictatorship  and  the  destruction  of  American  institu- 
tions and  the  processes  of  democracy. 

The  tremendously  increased  powers  of  the  Presidency  In 
recent  years,  the  almost  unlimited  patronage  of  the  Presi- 
dential office,  the  billions  of  dollars  made  available  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  influence  he  exerts  over  Federal  ofBce- 
h.)lders.  recipients  of  relief,  and  ethers,  all  tend,  it  was  de- 
clared, to  make  it  possible  for  a  President  to  perpetuate 
himself  in  office  for  an  unlimited  period,  or  for  life,  unless  a 
constitutional  barrier  is  erected. 

Likewise  the  theory  of  the  indispensable  man  was  declared 
to  be  a  myth,  created  in  every  land  and  in  every  age.  to  destroy 
liberties  and  to  impose  dictatorship  on  credulous  and  unsus- 
pecting citizens.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations — alleged  as  an  Important  reason  for  vio- 
lating the  third-term  tradition — the  imder  secretaries  and 
career  men  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  the  Navy,  and  in 
the  Army  have  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  ability  to 
guide  any  Chief  Executive  along  safe  paths. 

But  probably  the  best  picture  of  the  hearings  and  the  t)est 
liisight  into  the  sentiment  that  prompted  these  witnesses  of 
matiire  experience  and  Judgment,  of  high  educational  attain- 


ments and  patriotic  fervor,  to  give  of  their  time  and  abilities 
to  present  their  \1ews  to  the  American  people  through  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  is  contained  in  the  high  lights 
of  their  testimony. 

I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
which  I  have  marked  be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Thomas  Jeftoisow  Coolidgk.  Formk*  XTnocb  Sbckstakt 

OF    THE    TREASURT.    BOSTON.    MaSS 

One  of  the  most  dan^rous  forms  of  power  exercised  by  the  Exe- 
cutive is  the  power  of  the  purse  About  M. 000. 000  000  is  voted 
ar.i.ually  by  Cor:grcss  to  be  spent  by  the  Executive  with  wide  dls- 
crrtson  as  to  where,  how.  and  to  whom  this  money  should  go  A 
tremendous  piower  l.s  put  in  his  hands  over  local  and  national 
elected  representatives  who  desire  funds  for  their  districts,  and 
even  over  Ihtir  ability  to  be  relccted.  In  addition  millions  of  men 
receive  their  livelihood  at  the  hands  of  Presidential  appointees. 
Willie  there  have  always  been  Federal  employees,  never  has  any- 
thing been  seen  like  the  present  dependency  of  Individuals  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  abu-ses  have  arisen  in  spending  these  funds. 

Jefferson  wrote  of  the  dangers  of  patronage; 

•  •••••  • 

Today  we  have  seen  definite  and  open  steps  taken  to  ext«nd  the 
power  of  the  Executive  over  that  of  Congress  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  even  to  the  jxiint  of  interference  in  State  elections  and  in 
attempting  to  appoint  additional  Judges  Thus  we  see  the  power 
of  the  President  magrifled  out  of  all  resemblance  to  what  was  orig- 
inally Intended  He  has  become  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party. 
His  government  has  taken  over  duties  of  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  executive  branch  has  been  given  enormous  sums 
to  spend  directly  on  individual  citizens  To  off.-iet  this  great  in- 
crease in  power  which  Itself  may  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  ruler, 
It  certainly  would  seem  wl.se  to  limit  the  time  one  man  may  exercise 
It  by  a  constitutional   amendment. 
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Statement  bt  James  Trusi^w  Aoams 

I  believe  that  in  the  world  of  today,  threatened  not  by  the 
monarchies,  which  our  forefathers  feared,  but  hv  the  far  more 
ruthless  dictators  and  totalitarian  governments  of  Ru.ssla,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  wc  should  maintain  both  our  u.sage  of  a  century 
and  a  half  and  have  that  rotation  in  office  which  was  so  earnestly 
pleaded  for  ail  his  life  by  the  great  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  others  of  that  party 

If  is  true  that  we  cannot  live  in  the  past.  Each  generation  has 
to  face  new  conditions  and  adjust  themselves  and  their  institutioua 
to  tliem.  but  the  garnered  wisdom  of  great  men  and  patriots  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  not  to  be  lightly  overridden — and  what 
are  the  conditions  of  today? 

In  almost  every  country,  save  that  last  bulwark  of  liberty  except 
ourselves,  the  British  Empire,  we  find  a  va.st  tide  flowing  toward 
one-man  government,  the  resigning  of  personal  freedoms — freedom 
of  speech,  the  press,  religion,  and  action — because  of  a  crisis  which 
the  people  seem  to  be  tired  of  trying  to  resolve  for  themselves  It  is 
a  tide  which  has  gained  amazmg  speed  and  momentum  and  threat- 
ens to  engulf  the  entire  world.  All  the  more  reason  for  our  main- 
taining all  the  dikes  and  bulwarks  we  have  built  against  It  in  the 
past.  We  have  seen  how  the  eld  ideas  as  to  the  Presidency  as  written 
Into  the  Corutitution  have  been  largely  alteied  I  need  not  remind 
you  how  the  President  s  powers  insUad  of  being  limited  have  been 
increased  to  an  unprecedented  and  almost  incred'.ble  extent,  never 
dreamed  of  when  tlw  framers  of  the  Con.stltution  failed  to  limit  his 
length  of  service;  how  he  now  appeals  to  the  suffrages  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; how  the  number  of  Federal  employees  alone  has  increased  from 
the  few  score  In  Washington's  di;y  to  around  a  million;  how  miUicns 
upon  millions  of  other  citizens  are  receiving  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  bureau  heads  whom  the  President  appoints:  how  he 
has  billions  of  money  at  his  disposal.  Even  in  the  United  States  the 
power  of  one  man  has  become  almost  overwhelming.  The  longer  it 
lasts,  the  more  strongly  entrenched  it  may  become.  If  we  break 
with  usage  and  tradition  and  allow  a  man  to  retain  such  tKiwers  for 
12  years  instead  of  8.  why  not  for  16.  20,  or  for  life?  Our  world  is 
changmg  fast  and  it  can  always  be  said  that  there  Is  a  crisis 


Statement  of  Willxam  Alfred  Eddy.  Presidtnt  or  Hobart  and 
WuxiAM  Smith  Colleges,  Gene\a,  N.  Y. 
As  an  acute  observer  cf  cur  institutions  observed  more  than  100 
years  ago.  where  a  simple  candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his 
maneuvers  must  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere:  but  where  the 
Chief  ExecuUve  enters  the  lists,  he  barrows  the  strength  and  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Government  for  his  purposes.  It  is  Impossible  to  consider 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Un.ied  States  without  perceivirg  thac  re- 
election becomes  the  chief  aim  of  the  supporters  of  the  President,  IX 
not  of  the  President  himself;  and  as  the  crisis  of  election  day  ap- 
proaches, his  personal  Interest  takes  the  place  of  the  public  good,  iS 


not  in  his  own  mind,  at  least  In  the  Interpretation  the  public  places 
upon  his  actions. 

Statement  or  William  Mathek  Lewis.  President,  Lafatettk  College 

Tlie  tradition  against  the  third  term  grew  because  of  the  fear  that 
a  man  In  office  might  become  a  permanent  fixture  there  Tins  fear 
has  been  realized  many  times  before  this  History  shows  us  that 
when  the  citizenry  of  republics  In  times  past  has  given  up  its 
interest  in  public  affairs,  has  turned  it  ov^r  to  a  small  group  or  to 
an  individual,  those  countries  have  changed  Into  dictatorships,  and 
I  need  only  cite  Rome,  in  the  early  days,  and  France,  in  later  days, 
to  prove  the  point.  I  am  very  sure  that  we  in  this  country  will  pass 
through  such  a  transformation  If  we  do  not  establish  limits  to 
tenure  In  public  office. 

If  a  man  could  be  elected  President  three  times,  why  couldn't  he 
be  elected  four  times,  or  five,  or  six  times? 

Soon  the  allegiance  under  those  conditions  Is  thrown  to  a  person, 
not  to  the  party,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Nation,  and  Caesarlsm 
ensues.  A  free  discussion  of  men  and  of  issues  will  be.  in  my 
Judgment,  less  and  less  evident  In  each  succeeding  national  conven- 
tion, when  one  man  controls  the  situation,  and  finally,  by  a  very 
natural  evolution,  we  have  the  voice  of  the  people  stifled,  and  we 
have  what  Is  in  substance  a  dictatorship. 

Statement  or  Bishop  Edwin  I^.  Hughes,  or  the  Methodist  Church 
Let  me  s;iv  this  as  representing  the  experience  of  one  whose  duties 
have  carried  him  into  all  our  States — and  very  often  into  many  of 
them — and  whose  opportunities  for  consultation   have  been   con- 
stant, and  many,  and  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — that 
never  in  37  years  when  the  third  term  principle  as  such  has  been 
discussed  have  I  heard  any  man  favor  It,  unless  he  was  definitely 
influenced   by  seme  current  conditions  that  tied  him  with   ardor 
either  to  a  person  or  to  a  party. 

I  make  no  exception  to  that  statement. 

•  •••••• 

I  may  t>e  allowed  an  addendum  to  all  tiiat  I  have  written  on  these 
pages  "  In  the  8  years  that  I  have  dwelt  In  Washington— 8  years 
almost  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  present  administration — 
no  man  has  heard  me  speak  a  disrespectful  word  about  our  Presi- 
dent nor  have  I  received  from  him  or  his  closer  deputies  anything 
save  the  most  courteous  consideration.  I  appear  here  for  nobody, 
and  against  nobody.  I  have  met  personally  all  the  Presidents  of  our 
country  since  mv  voung  eyes  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  figure  of 
General  Grant.  '  With  some  of  them  I  have  had  at  least  an  ap- 
proach to  intimacy  But  I  affirm  to  you  unwaveringly  that  if  any 
one  of  them  were  now  our  Chief  Executive,  I  should  stand  stanchly 

by — 

1  The  Democratic  Party's  plank  against  the  third  term  In  1896. 
The  views  of  Bryan  and  Cleveland  on  the  same  theme. 

2  The  Democratic  Convention's  action  on  the  issue  as  vigorously 
expressed  In  1912  ^  ^,         , 

3  The  overwhelming  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 

1875 

4  The  view  expressed  In  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Autobiography — 
vn-itten  long  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  political  feeling  that 
defeated  his  previous  word.  ,      ,„,r     .  ^  i       i,. 

5  The  opinion  of  William  Howard  Taft  given  In  1915  at  Columbia 

University.  ,        _,      »  ^  w     .» 

6  The  anti-thlrd-term  plank  as  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 

Republican  platform  In  June  1940.  ^  .      ,  , 

7  The  very  able  speech  of  Senator  Norris.  delivered  in  favor  ol 
the  anti -third-term  possibility,  in  the  Senate  in  1928— a  speech 
which  kept  free  from  current  personalities  and  Immediate  issues 
and  emphasized  the  involved  principle. 

And  fir.ally,  I  should  stand  so  stoutly  by  the  tradition  that  has 
remained  with  our  people  in  all  the  165  years  of  our  country's  life 
as  to  favor  a  6-vear  term  for  the  President  without  reelection  all 
this  framed  into"  a  constitutional  amendment.  Thus  would  we  free 
our  national  campaigns  from  wrong  arguments  based  on  personali- 
ties and  give  them  over  to  the  discussion  of  issues  and  principles 
that  must  work  above  and  beyond  all  the  swift  processions  of  our 
immediate  living  as  a  republic. 

St.'ttment  of  Former  Congressman  Samxtel  B  PrTTFNciLL,  South 
Bend  Ind  Appearing  for  Himself  and  in  His  Capacitt  as  Chair- 
man or  the  National  CoMMrrrEE  to  Uphold  CoNSTrrtmoNAL 
Government 

The  no-third-term-for-any-Presldent  principle  is  not  a  mossback 
tradition  It  is  basic  to  the  whole  concept  of  free  institutions  in  a 
free  land  Including  Louisiana,  there  are  not  less  than  34  States  of 
the  American  Union  in  which  some  80.000.000  people  now  live  that 
have  express  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  tenure  in  office  or 
the  Governor  or  other  Important  cfBcials,  Other  States  have  statu- 
tory limitations  upon  tenure  in  office.  The  principle  thus  expres.sed 
is  a  part  of  the  age-long  struggle  of  free  men  to  prevent  a  political 
machine  from  obtaining  an  unbreakable  grip  upon  government  It 
is  a  mechanism  to  prevent  incumbents  in  office  from  using  the  power 
of  office  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office. 

In  a  still  more  fundamental  way  it  goes  to  preserve  a  government 
"deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  That 
kind  of  government  can  be  maintained  only  by  keeping  elections 
free.     Anything   that   infringes  upon  a  free  election  impairs  and 


tends  to  destroy  this  whole  concept  of  free  government.  Anything 
that  fortifies  and  strenglliens  a  free  election  strengthens  free  gov- 
ernment, which  Abraham  Lincoln,  76  years  ago,  called  "this  last 
best  hope  of  earth,"  a  phrase  which  lias  a  deeper  significance  today 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  could  even  dream  This  Government  of  ours 
may.  indeed,  be  the  last  best  hope  of  earth, 

•  •••••• 

It  is  asked.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
write  into  it  a  limitation  upon  the  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office? 
The  answer  is  simple.  They  acted  upon  an  assumption  that  no  longer 
exists.  They  attempted  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  Presidential 
election  by  another  means  which,  in  practice,  has  broken  down. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  No  68  of  the  Federalist 
Papers  can  readily  understand  why  our  forefathers  did  not  think  It 
necessary  to  place  an  express  limit  upon  the  tenure  of  a  President. 
They  thought  (WTongly  as  it  has  turned  outl  that  In  another  way 
they  had  safeguarded  the  republic  against  a  President  using  public 
power  to  retain  power. 

I  refer  to  the  electoral  college.  "Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired 
than  that  every  practicable  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  cabal.  In- 
trigue, and  corruption"  by  which  a  President  might  retain  office,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Federalist,  "These  most  deadly  enemies  of  re- 
publican government"  were  recognized  by  our  fathers  as  clearly  as 
we  recognize  the  plunderbund  that  exploits  many  of  the  great  cities 
of  today. 

Our  fathers  were  Ingenious  In  their  effort  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  abuse  of  Presidential  power  In  a  Presidential  election.  The 
people  voted  for  State  legislatures;  the  latter  chose  Presidential  elec- 
tors: the  electors  were  to  ch<x)se  the  President.  They  were  to  con- 
sider only  who  was  the  ablest  and  l>est  man  for  the  office,  unin- 
fluenced by  a  party  nomination  or  a  p>opular  election. 

And  as  the  electors,  chosen  in  each  State,  are  to  a8<*emble  and 
vote  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen  (1.  e..  each  State  group 
acting  separately  from  all  other  groups),  this  detached  and  divided 
situation  will  expose  them  much  less  to  heats  and  ferments. 

Our  fathers  understood  jserfectly  what  we  moan  today  by  "turn- 
ing on  the  heat. "  "The  business  of  corruption,"  says  the  Federalist, 
would  find  it  hard  to  succeed  behind  all  these  safeguards. 

In  lmp>08ing  "every  practicable  obstacle  "  to  every  influence  that 
tended  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  choice  of  an  electorate,  they  went 
still  further.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
no  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  Presidential  elector.  This  was  clearly 
designed  to  prevent  a  sitting  President  from  Influencing  his  own 
reelection  in  the  electoral  college  by  packing  It  with  his  own  ap- 
pointees. The  application  of  this  principle  today  when.  In  practical 
effect,  people  vote  directly  for  President,  would  be  to  render  ineligible 
all  of  the  1,000,000  or  more  jaersons  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  the 
majority  of  whom  may  have  a  pecuniary  interest  In  keeping  In 
office  the  President  who  gave  them  their  Jobs.  The  same  principle 
might  also  forbid  voting  by  all  persons  receiving  sutMldles  of  what- 
ever  description  from  the  Federal   Treasury. 

The  electoral  college  was  Ingenious  but,  like  many  other  com- 
plicated devices,  it  did  not  work  By  1820  the  |>eople  were  voting 
directly  for  members  of  the  electoral  college  and  parties  were 
nominating  candidates  whom  the  electors  were  morally  bound  to 
vote  for,  thus  destroying  their  Independence  of  choice  originally 
Intended. 

But  if  the  founding  fathers  had  realized  what  a  frail  reed  the 
electoral  college  would  prove  to  be.  who  will  say  that  these  men 
who  provided  so  many  other  checks  and  balances  against  the 
abuse  of  power  would  not  have  put  in  the  Federal  Constitution  a 
provision  similar  to  those  found  In  State  constitutions? 

The  no-third-term  principle  may  be  described  as  a  postscript  to 
the  Constitution.  The  question  now  Is  whether  the  principle 
should  be  written  Into  the  Constitution  itself.  In  view  of  the 
vast  extension  of  Presidential  powers,  it  is  vastly  more  Important 
now  that  the  principle  be  maintained  than  at  any  other  time,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  America,  but  indeed  the  history  of  mankind. 
Let  any  President  break  this  law.  written  or  unwritten,  and  what 
restraint  of  freedom  will  you  then  put  upon  him  or  he  upon  him- 
self? Gentlemen,  look  abroad  where  the  dikes  erected  by  free  men 
have  broken  down  and  where  power,  absolute  and  unrestrained,  Is 
raging  through  the  world  like  an  uncaged  beast. 


Statement  or  Jacob  Gould  Schxtrmak 
The  example  of  Hitler  rising  to  supreme  power  In  the  state  by 
political  means  and  methods  and  by  many  years  of  aglUtion  and 
propaganda  demonstrates  what  may  he  possible  In  the  United  Sutes. 
There  is  no  analogy  thus  far  to  his  rise  In  American  history.  But 
the  case  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  no  elements  of  the 
usurper  and  dictator  in  his  composition — a  man  full  of  the  mills 
of  human  kindness  and  a  lover  of  his  fellowmen — shows  tis  how 
far  a  typical  private  American  citizen  may  rise  to  public  notice 
and  in  public  esteem  and  influence. 

But  let  us  imagine  an  American  political  leader  of  Bryan's  gifts, 
but  with  Hitler's  love  of  power.  Let  lis  assume  that  he  has  already 
reached  the  Presidency  and  is  driven  by  an  all-consuming  ambltioa 
to  aim  at  continuance  In  that  oflloe  Ijeyond  the  two  terms  which 
custom  and  tradition  and  the  advice  and  practice  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  have  Invested  with  the  character  and  force  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Would  the  attainment  of  th»t  goAl 
be  possible  for  him? 
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DOtflMATUm  or  OOMOBBM 

In  my  ojrtnlon  tt  wmi5d  b*     H*  would  hurt,  prxwlbly  8  ynm. 
eerulnly  4,  to  tn«lu>  hl«  pr^pi»r«tlon«      Of  the  thrr**  dpp«rtnient« 
of  the  Oovernment  of  ihr  United  Btateii  he  ui  already  in  po^- 
rton    of   one.   and   that   the   greatest    and    mort    tnfluentlai    where 
action  of  aiiy  kind  i*  involved     If  he  in  an  able   MKacioua  and  »klll- 
ful   party  leader,  he   ha*   probably   retained   hut   hold  on   the   party    l 
which  elected  him  to  the  Preaidenry.   and  if  he  haa  alre^y  been 
elected  for  a  aaeond  term  be  wuuld  probttbly  be  In  complete  con- 
trol of  It    capecleUy  If  in  the  national  electiuua  hla  party  bad  alao    i 
sained   or  malntelned.  a  majority  m  both  the  Houws  of  Rrpreaen-    I 
tativea  and  the  Senate.     The  reelecud  Prealdent.  aa  leader  of  his    I 
party   would  be  In  a  poettlon  to  dictate  all  important  congreaaional 
lecuiatton.     The  bllla  he  desired  to  become  lawa  would  be  marked 
aa   "muat  •   leglalaUon.   and   any  Congretaman    who   oppoaed   them 
woiild   be   apt   to  be   driven  by   the   President   Into   the   poUtlcal 
wUdemeaa. 

Hitler  aectired  control  of  the  German  Reichstag  while  reUlnlng 
the  forma  at  lefAllty.  The  Weimar  constitution  contained  a  pro- 
vlBion  under  which  the  President  of  the  Reich  waa.  In  an  emer- 
gency authorised  to  laaue  an  ordinance  which  should  have  the 
force  of  law  Unfortunately,  under  the  republican  regime,  when 
a  cabinet  could  never  be  formed  without  the  coailtiou  of  hetero- 
genous partlea.  and  when  responsible  government  on  that  account 
became  ImpoMlble.  free  recourse  was  had  to  this  constitutional 
provlulon  which  was  Uitended  for  use  only  in  a  great  emergency,  by 
President  Von  Hlndenburg  and  his  later  chancellors  They  paved 
the  way  which  HlUer  foUowed.  But  Hitler  resorted  to  that  clause 
of  the  constltuUon  for  the  ptirpoae  of  paralyzing  and  nullifying 
the  legislature  Itself. 

The  same  end.  as  I  have  trvdlcated  already,  could  be  accomplished 
In  the  United  States,  by  a  President  who  aimed  at  the  domination  of 
tlie  legislative  department  of  the  Government  He  would,  of  course. 
not  have  like  Hitler,  any  constitutional  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
■uch  power  But  the  fact  of  hla  pomession  of  the  PresldenUal  office 
and  the  fxuther  fact  of  his  unquestioned  leadership  of  his  party 
would  invest  him  with  sufficient  influence  lor  the  purpose. 

OOMTBOL    OF    TH«    JtnMClA«T 

There  remains  the  third  department  of  Government,  the  Jud'ciary 
And  the  history  of  American  politico*  prove*  that  a  would-t>e  dicta- 
tor in  the  Presidency  would  find  the  domination  of  the  couTt.s  the 
most  difficult  of  his  ta&ks  The  Jurisconsults  of  Germany  tell  us 
that  the  will  of  Adolf  Hitler  Is  the  basis  and  authority  of  all  law  in 
Germany.  With  us.  law  rests  on  the  Constitution,  on  Justice  and 
equity,  on  ctwtom  and  common  seiwe  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
ccn\-ert  the  American  people  to  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
foundation  of  law  lies  in  the  will  of  a  single  person 

But  what  it  is  Impossible  to  achieve  directly,  might  conceivably  be 
brought  about  my  Indirection  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*  the  President  has  the  authority  to  appoint,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  JtKls^es  for  the  Federal  courts  It  Is  not  Im- 
probable that  he  would  nominate  as  Judges  citizens  who  were  In 
full  sympathy  with  his  own  political  views  As  the  Constitution  sets 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  judijes  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
acUng  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prtsident  might  enlarge  that 
C*"urt  so  that  the  President's  nominees  or  supporters  should  be  in 
the  majority  In  that  way.  the  will  of  the  President,  or  at  any  rate 
his  political  philosophy,  would  come  to  expression  in  the  Court  and 
might  be  the  controlling  factor  In  Its  decisions. 

•  •••••• 

In  my  opinion,  a  limit  of  the  term  and  the  entire  duration  of 
tenure  of  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  Is  an  indispensable  condition 
ol  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  democratic  government  It  is  not 
less  fundanoental  and  imperative  than  the  dtviston  of  the  pouers  of 
government  or  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  uibunals  of 

justice. 

coMGacasicicAL  LUirrATioN  trNmrsssAKT 

The  ncc<"»«lty  for  limiting  the  term  and  tenure  of  oJBce  of  the 
Chief  Executive  doe^  not  apply  to  the  members  of  the  other  depart- 
ment-* of  Government.  The  executive  department  Is  vested  abso- 
lutely and  In  its  entirety  In  one  man  only  On  the  other  hand,  the 
le*;ls!atlve  department  is  vested  In  Congress:  that  Is.  in  the  House 
ol  Representatives  and  the  Senate  In  the  case  of  the  executive 
department,  the  President  is,  if  I  may  use  an  ordinary  but  pregnant 
expiession.  the  "whole  show."  He  absorbs  in  his  single  person  all 
the  powers  of  the  department.  In  him  and  him  alone  are  concen- 
trated all  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  whether  exercised  In  respect  of  domestic  or 
foreign  afTaln.  whether  discharged  in  the  piping  days  of  peace  or 
•mid  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  world  war.  In  contrast  with  the 
Prostdent.  who  Is  the  sole  embcdlment  of  the  entire  executive  de- 
partment of  otn"  OoTemment.  one  Senator  out  of  a  hundred  or  one 
Representative  out  of  four  or  Qve  hundred  has  such  restricted  pow- 
ers m  our  system  of  government  that  the  American  people  have 
never  felt  any  need  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  period  of  time  during 
which.  If  they  choose  to  elect  him.  he  may  continue  to  serve  them 

I  do  not  iMed  to  labor  the  point  as  regards  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary.  In  ail  civUlzed  countries  tt  has  been  foiuid  that  if  there  is 
to  be  an  cflkdent,  impartial,  and  eqtui  administration  of  Justice, 
Jtjdges  must  be  free  and  independent,  and  therefore  secure  In  their 
tenure  of  ofBce.  To  realize  these  ends  the  franu>rs  of  the  Constitution 
of    the  t7nlted   States  provided  for   tbe   Life   appointment   of   Judges. 


And  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  no  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  held  in  hiKher  regard- -I  had  almost  said  in  deeper  venera- 
tion—by  the  American  people  than  that  Kuaraiiteeing  the  freedom 
and  mdependence  of  the  Judges  and  the  majesty  of  the  oourU  which 
declare  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

LXMrrATioM,  waiTTKN  AMD  uwwmrmif 

I  have  said  that  in  a  democracy  It  Is  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  limitation  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  any  citizen  who 
has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  whether  serving  for  one  term  or 
more,  should  be.  in  the  aggregate,  permitted  to  hold  that  great  olftce. 
I  now  go  on  to  observe  that  this  llmlUtion  may  be  impoaed  In  two 
dltferent  ways.  It  may  be  set  forth  In  explicit  terms  In  a  written 
constitution,  or  It  may  be  prescribed  by  precedent,  custom,  tradition, 
and  invariable  practice  For  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Republic  to  the  present  time,  the  force  of  this 
unwritten  inhibition  consecrated  as  It  was  by  the  advice  and  exam- 
ple of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  has  been  an  adequate  guaranty  and 
sanction  of  the  rigid  limitation  of  the  Presidential  term  of  office 

But  a  new  situation  new  confronts  tis  Under  our  very  eyes,  but 
yesterday,  that  Indispensable  defense  of  our  democracy  has  been  put 
in  Jeopardy,  The  nature  of  this  menace  to  our  entire  system  of  dem- 
ocratic government  indicates  the  character  of  the  remedy  to  be 
applied.  It  is  nothins:  less  than  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  explicitly  deftnlng  and  rigidly  limiting  the  period 
cf  time  for  which  in  the  aggregate  any  person  may  hold  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

•  •••••• 

We  are  told  that  the  12-ypar  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office  Is 
meant  only  for  a  great  emergency  and  would  not  be  needed  or  re- 
sorted to  on  ordinary  occasions.  Gentlemen,  if  there  Is  one  law 
revealed  to  us  in  the  history  of  government  It  is  this — that  any 
departure  from  constitutional  prescription  or  long-established  aiid 
unbroken  eastern  makes  a  precedent  which  in  the  course  of  time 
becomes  general  practice.  For  this  reason  the  wisest  political 
phllosopher.s  from  Aristotle  to  Burke  abound  In  solemn  warnings 
against  setting  up  dangerous  precedents,  either  in  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  or  In  venerable  and  sacrosanct  custom  which  has  ac- 
quired the  same  force  and  authority. 

THK    IMDISPENSABII  FTY    AKCUMENT 

The  argument  In  favor  of  dictators  and  long  terms  of  office  Is 
always  the  same  It  Is  the  allegation  that  an  emergency  has  arisen 
and  that  no  one  but  the  actual  chief  executive  is  quallfled  to  All  it. 
In  Germany  this  doctrine  is  carried  so  far  that  Hitler  is  recognized 
as  an  infallible  ruler  and  guide  of  the  people.  He  not  only  performs 
for  them  the  official  acXA  of  the  state  but  al.so  does  for  them  their 
own  personal  thinking  and  Judging,  so  that  it  is  unpardonable  heresy 
for  them  to  criticize  him  or  even  privately  to  entertain  different 
views.  He  is  so  indispensable  that  the  individual  German  has  no 
liberty  of  thinJung.  speaking,  or  acting  in  ma:ters  that  concern  the 
public. 

•  •••••• 

If  there  Is  an  emergency  In  the  United  States  today.  It  is  not 
grt-ater  than  these  emergencies  which  the  ptKiple  and  Government 
have  met  and  happily  surmounted  in  the  past  Yet  we  are  told  that 
this  emerpency  now  makes  it  necessary  to  extend  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the  President  beyond  8  years.  That  proposal,  however,  according 
to  Wa.«hington  and  Jeffersm.  would  lt-<!elf  create  the  greatest  of  all 
emergencies  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  disasters. 


Statcment  of   R«v    John   La   Farce.    Associate   Eorrot.   Amexica, 
National  Catholic  Weiklt 

As  students  of  American  history  and  as  observers  of  contempo- 
rary events  we  are  heartily  In  accord  with  the  respect  paid  to  tradi- 
tion by  those  who.  like  the  propounders  of  the  very  momentous 
legislation  now  laider  discussion.  wi.«h  to  preclude  once  and  for 
all  the  possibility  of  a  continued  reelection  of  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive  Our  sympathy  with  their  attitude  Is  based  not  upon 
any  passing  political  Issues  and  certainly  is  not  aimed  against 
any  particular  candid-xtes  or  incumbents  As  our  perlcxllcal  has 
frequently  said  we  are  against  the  idea  of  a  third  term  In  office 
for  a  WashinRtnn  a  Jeffer.son.  cr  a  Lincoln,  or  for  anyone  else, 
whatever    be   his   affiliations   or   quahacalions. 

©TATEMENT   OF  PRrnERICK    R     CoWnCT .    Ph     D  .   TRTT^TEE  OF   COLTTMBIA 

UwnixsrrT,   Members  of  the   Law   Firm   of  Coudekt  Baos  .   New 
York  CrrT 

It  is  admitted  on  cU  sides  that  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  the 
American  people  since  the  time  of  Washington  that  the  Presidency 
should  not  be  permanently  vested  in  one  man  That  feeling  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  strong  prepossession  against  a  third  term  for 
any  President,  however  popular  and  attractive  he  may  have  been. 
••••••• 

Beginning  with  the  examination  on  principle,  there  appears  to- 
day to  me  to  be  more  reason  for  this  amendment  than  existed 
even  In  Jefferscu  s  time  ThU  Is  today  strikingly  brought  out  iJe- 
cause  of  the  complete,  abject,  and  humiliating  failure  of  nearly 
every  democracy  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  aside  from  the 
democracies  of  England  and  the  United  States.  In  great  countries 
where  democracies  had  been  attempted  and  had  seemed  for  a 
tune    to    be    successful — and    wc     aU     know     the    history    of     the 


eighteenth-century  democracies  Imitating  the  Institutions  of 
Amerlcs  and  Great  Britain,  both  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe, 
and  our  great  danger  today  and  our  reason  for  preparednens  is  that 
democracy  had  taken  the  direct  or  plebiscitary  form,  which  has 
led  to  the  destruction  of  democracy  Itself  and  the  exalting  of  one 
Individual  who  is  supposed  to  typify  an  omnlF>otent  and  infallible 
state. 

•  •••••• 

A  tradition  ao  persistent  and  carried  out  by  able,  popular,  and 
vigorous  Presidents  cannot  be  tossed  aside  for  present  political 
advantage  to  any  parly.  The  butden  of  proof  is  absolutely  upon 
those  who  would  show  that  the  tradition  Is  without  foundation; 
and  what  have  ihty  done  to  show  it?  Absolutely  nothing,  except 
to  say  that  the  times  have  changed.  Yes;  they  have  changed. 
They  have  changed  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  tradition  was 
never  so  important  as  now. 

•  •••••• 

In  an  age  where  representative  democratic  government  Is  every- 
where vlelding  to  militarism  and  Caesarism.  our  institutions  must 
be  safeguarded  In  every  possible  manner.  They  cannot  be  too  safely 
guarded. 

Statement  or  Dr.  William  E  Mastzsson,  Professor  or  Law,  Temple 
Universitt.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Those  Presidents  who  did  not  speak  on  the  subject  left  us  their 
examples.  Thus,  during  these  150  years  of  our  national  history 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents  alike  have  unfailingly  and 
unfalteringly  championed  the  precedent  set  by  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  established  by  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  has  transcended  party  politics.  Whatever 
other  changes  may  have  taken  place  In  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  whatever  other  alterations  our  other  views  may  have  under- 
gone, this  precedent  has  doggedly  persisted,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  In  the  history  of  a  country  that  has  become  a  miracle  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  In  the  midst  of  a  distraught  and  tyranny- 
torn  world  If  it  t>e  conjectured  that  several  of  our  Presidents 
might  have  had  a  third  term,  and  that  the  people  would,  therefore. 
have  been  willing  to  override  the  tradition.  It  may  be  answered  that 
the  men  who  filled  the  office  saw  from  the  vantage  point  which 
the  position  alTorded.  the  opportunity  which  if  offered  for  usurpa- 
tion of  vast  powers  and  Intrigue  and  corruption  by  an  ambitious 
or  dishonest  President  They  spoke  and  acted  from  a  wisdom  and 
perception  born  of  experience  and  knowledge  that  the  people  could 
not  have  had. 

Election  for  a  third  term  would  open  the  way  for  a  fourth,  the 
fourth  for  a  fifth,  until  a  popular  and  ambitious  President,  through 
an  appeal  of  personality,  might  easily  perpetuate  himself  for  life 
through  successive  reelectlons  that  are  simply  perfunctory  and  idle 
gestures.  A  third  term  in  our  day  might  open  the  way  for  a  fourth 
in  the  next  generation,  a  fifth  in  the  following,  until  finally  life 
tenure  might  not  seem  unnatural  but  "Indispensable.'  One  depar- 
ture from  the  two-term  precedent  would  thus  launch  us  upon 
uncharted  seas,  pave  the  way  for  a  life  tenure,  and  engender  fears 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  Nation's  future  course.  It  would  be  the 
opening  wedge  of  monarchy,  as  Jefferson  foresaw.  This  wedge 
mlKht  eventually  cleave  the  heart  of  democracy.  This  eventual 
result  could  be  made  entirely  possible  If  lavish  spending,  patronage. 
and  so  forth,  are  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  one-party 
system  The  President  is  the  leader  of  his  party  He  chooses  its 
head  He  controls  it.  He  can  even  purge  It.  Should  we  then  find 
ourselves  with  only  one  party,  or  with  all  parties  but  one  rendered 
Inarticulate  or  reduced  to  Impotency.  the  President  wciild  be  in  a 
position  to  perpetuate  himself  In  the  office  and  run  the  country 
through  the  control  of  his  party  and  the  manipulation  of  its 
machinery  This  would  lead  us  toward  a  Fascist  system  of 
government.  ,       ,,         . 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  electoial  college  has 
broken  down  and  that  the  appeal  of  the  Incumbent  Pri-sidentlal  can- 
didates is  now  to  the  entire  population  through  the  four  •  P  s  —the 
passions  the  prejudices,  patronage,  and  the  purses  of  the  people. 
The  occupant  of  the  White  House  can  summon  to  his  support  cor- 
rupt political  machines  of  Immense  power,  and  he  has  at  his  disposal 
enormous  patronage,  millions  of  positions,  and  billions  of  money 
With  which  to  make  the  appeal.  These  corrupt  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences and  controls  have  already  reached  staggering  proportions  In 
our  day  Should  the  two-term  tradition  be  overthrown,  these  con- 
ditions will  become  even  more  aggravated  and  severe,  and  make 
self-perpetuation   increasingly  less  difficult. 

r        . 

It  has  been  said  occasionally,  and  It  Is  being  repeated  today  that 
our  present  tradition,  if  enacted  Into  law.  might  deprive  the  country 
of  the  services  of  a  man  at  a  time  when  his  continued  leadership  is 
•indispensable"  to  the  welfare  and  progress,  even  the  life  or  the 
NatioiT  To  put  the  case  most  strongly,  it  is  said  that  if  we  introduce 
Into  our  governmental  form  this  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
Ineligibility  it  might  lead  to  severe  national  Iops  at  a  mfimont  of 
great  national  crisis  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  avoid  this  legal 
restraint  and  leave  to  the  good  Judgment  and  ballots  of  the  people 
Whatever  restraints  seem  desirable  for  the  time  being. 

There  is  some  merit  in  this  argument.  I  believe,  however,  that  It 
assumes  something  which  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
not  wlUlng  to  accept,  namely,  that  when  this  country  Is  laced  with  a 


crisis  there  can  be  found  only  one  American  who  Is  able  to  furnUh 
It  competent  leadership  Two  of  the  greatest  figures  of  our  hlntory. 
who  »*p(»ke  In  tlmew  of  graveitt  peril.  refu»ied  to  take  this  penslmUtlc 
view  of  the  rekourcefulnrss  and  strength  of  the  American  people 
WashlngUm  wrote  In  1789.  when  the  launching  of  the  new  Nation 
was  besi'l  with  the  greatest  hazards,  that  he  would  be  deterred  frt>m 
accepting  the  new  Presidency  by  "a  belief  that  some  ether  person 
who  had  less  presence  and  lehs  Inclination  to  be  excused  could  exe- 
cute all  the  duties  fully  as  satisfactory  as  myself."  He  spoke  these 
words  not  when  being  pressed  to  run  for  a  third  term  but  when  he 
was  being  urged  to  accept  the  office  In  the  first  Instance.  When 
Jefferson  was  being  urged  during  his  second  term  to  stand  fur  reelec- 
tion for  a  third,  he  wrote: 

"That  there  are  In  our  country  a  great  number  of  characters  en- 
tirely equal  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  cannot  be  doubted. 
Many  of  them.  Indeed,  have  not  had  opportunities  of  making  them- 
selves known  to  their  fellow  citizens,  but  many  have  had,  and  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  choose  among  them" 

Both  Jefferson  and  Washington  were  the  Idols  of  the  people,  most 
of  whom  doubtless  believed  them  to  be  -Indispensable." 

•  •••••• 

Even  If  there  should  come  a  time  when  a  third  term  seems 
desirable.  Senator  Norris  has  well  said: 

'••  •  •  while  I  admit  that  there  might  come  a  time.  If  we 
had  In  our  Constitution  a  provision  against  a  third  term,  when 
I  might  regret  it  was  there,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  to  that  extent  In  order  to  do  away  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  greater  danger  that  will  come  If  we 
established  this  kind  of  a  precedent," 

In  other  words,  it  Is  better  to  sacrifice  the  further  services  of  a 
good  man  than  to  hazard  the  consequences  that  might  flow  from 
ft  departure  from  the  precedent  that  we  have  followed  since  the 
Nation  was  launched. 

When  we  speak  of  "indispensable"  we  must  make  sure  that  by 
that  term  we  do  not  mean  'indispensable"  to  those  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries!  of  the  two  "P's" — party  patronage  and  the 
public  purse — or  "Indispensable"  to  a  party's  success  at  the  next 
election  If  there  are  those  who  honestly  think  that  there  are 
"indlsj^ensables '  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  It  might  be  answered 
that  that  has  been  thought  in  past  years  and  at  times  when  this 
Nation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  Yet.  the  people  have 
always  rallied  to  the  support  of  a  new  leader,  and  we  have  always 
pulled  through  to  dry  land.  Thus,  no  man  Is  ever  an  "In- 
dispensable." except  In  the  transitory  fears  and  Imaginations  of 
the  people.  The  salvation  of  this  Nation  is  not  In  the  keeping 
of  any  man.  even  temporarily,  but  its  destiny  and  its  future 
He  in  the  strength  and  character  of  its  p«'ople  who  clothe  with 
executive  authority  the  best  man  they  con»lder  available  for  the 
time  being. 

•  •••••• 

I  oppose  a  third  term,  because  12  years  In  office  will  afford  any 
President  an  opportunity  to  exert  too  much  influence  or  to  gain 
too  great  control  over  our  national  Judiciary.  While  the  courts 
themselves  can  stop  by  Judicial  decision  the  usurpation,  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  of  Jurisdiction  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  them,  they  have  no  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  impairment  or  loss  of  their  Independence  and  integrity. 
Under  our  Constitution,  they  are  manned  by  Judges  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  a  political  body, 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  confirms  his  appointments.  Over 
a  period  of  12  years,  a  President  might  completely  remake  our 
courts  to  his  own  liking,  through  the  filling  of  vacancies  caused 
by  deaths  and  resignations.  This  would  give  him  control  over 
the  courts,  and  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  would  be  set 
aside.  Even  during  the  T'j  years  of  the  present  administration, 
five  new  Justices  have  been  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  some  55  percent  of  the  Judges  of  the  lower  courts  have  been 
appointed  to  such  courts. 

To  checkmate  such  efforts  to  pack  the  courts  by  s  President  who 
might  not  be  willing  to  yield  to  Judicial  Independence  of  opinion 
and  thought,  his  power  of  appointment  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on  indefinitely.  Our  two-term  tradition  Is  certainly  more 
effective  as  a  safeguard  against  such  endeavor  than  a  longer  teniu^. 

Statement  of  Theodori  Oraebner.  Chair  of  Philosopht,  Concobxha 
Seminaxt,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Political  power,  when  It  reaches  a  certain  height,  tends  to  become 
despotic,  and  no  despotism  can  permit  the  free  dlffusal  of  rellglotis 
opinion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  religion,  to  be  religion  at  all. 
acknowledges  a  Power  superior  to  that  of  the  State,  to  which  must 
be  added  a  con«;lentlou8  duty  of  proi>agatlng  one's  religion  and  of 
testifying  against  what  the  religionist  sincerely  believes  to  be  false- 
hood and  error  It  was  particularly  the  inability  of  the  Nazi  state 
to  permit  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  church  against  any  offi- 
cial expression  of  the  state  that  has  led  to  the  present  enslavement 
ol  religion  in  Germany  and  In  Nazi -controlled  H-eas.  But  there  Is 
nothing  about  this  peculiar  to  the  Nazi  or  FascLw  mind.  Wherever 
political  power  is  concentrated  in  a  single  personage,  no  matter  what 
the  executive'!"  personal  religion  may  be,  there  must  be  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  church  to  teach  and  exercise  its  dtecipllne. 

An  unlimited  tenure  for  the  office  of  President,  I  conclude,  in- 
volves possibilities  not  only  of  flagrant  abuse  of  the  party  system 
of  government  that,  in  the  words  ol  a  congressional  resolution  of 
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1875.  permlU  departures  from  ncund  American  tradition  which 
"would  be  unwlae,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  cur  free 
Institutions." 

STATSMnrr  or  How.  Johm  W  Davis.  Nfw  To»k  Cttt,  N  Y 
We  have  the  right  to  tx-llevc  that  a  tradition  so  long  established 
•  nd  so  universally  acc«"pted  as  this,  has  sound  reas-in  behind  it. 
History  and  experience  leave  us  In  no  drubt  what  that  reason  Is. 
The  one  thing  upon  which  those  who  founded  this  Ocvemment  and 
thoae  who  have  carried  It  on  have  all  agreed.  Is  that  we  should  never 
risk  the  permanent  control  of  our  Government  by  any  single  man. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  men  had  never  heard  such  terms  as 
'Fuehrer  ■  and  "Duce."*  but  they  knew  the  hateful  thing  those  words 
have  come  to  signify.  They  called  It  monarchy  and  they  would 
have  none  of  It  So  when  the  powerful  office  of  the  Presidency  was 
created,  they  llxed  for  It  only  a  4-year  term.  True,  they  did  not 
forbid  a  reelection,  although  I  think  they  would  have  done  so  If  the 
great  ttgure  of  Washington  had  not  dominated  the  sc^ne  But  his 
example,  followed  by  that  of  Jefferson  and  endorsed  by  their  succes- 
?.  rs,  wrote  the  two-term  tradition  deep  Into  the  conscience  of  the 
c<  untry — »o  deep.  In  fact,  as  to  make  It  a  part  of  the  unwTltten,  If 
not  the  written,  law. 

Time  and  again  when  a  constitutional  amendment  such  as  the  one 
which  you  are  now  considering  has  been  proposed.  Its  adoption  has 
been  discouraged  by  the  argument  that  the  two-term  tradition  was 
too  well  settled  ever  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  such  a  tradition  Is 
stronger  than  any  form  of  words  This  is  not  pure  fancy,  fur  tradi- 
tion Is.  In  the  lives  of  men,  as  well  as  nation.^,  a  powerful  force. 
Many  compulsions  in  our  Government  as  well  as  in  cur  dally  lives 
art-  due  more  to  tradition  than  to  law.  The  action  of  an  elector  in 
the  electoral  college  Is  an  Instance.  Every  member  of  the  electoral 
college  Is  perfectly  free  In  law  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  person  he 
ch<K)sxs.  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  No  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  no  statute,  no  personal  oath  binds  him  to 
the  contrary.  And  yet,  every  elector  holds  himself  bound  to  vote 
lor  the  candidates  designated  by  the  party  on  whose  ticket  he  has 
himself  appeared.  TlUs  Is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  choice  but 
because  of  tradition  and  the  fear  of  the  public  reproach  that  a 
dtparture  from  that  tradition  would  bring.  And  when  one  reflects, 
without  expanding  on  the  s.ub)ect,  upon  the  canons  of  conduct  that 
control  men  m  their  personil  affairs.  It  Is  amazing  to  find  how  many 
of  them  are  rooted  in  tradition  and  tradition  alone 

But  those  who  have  relied  upon  tradition  to  govern  the  length  of 
^  the  Prealdentlal  term  have  left  one  dominating  factor  out  of  view — 
that  Is,  the  factor  of  human  nattire  It  Is  the  nature  of  the  human 
animal,  most  human  animals,  to  love  place  and  prominence,  adula- 
tion and  power.  Some,  of  course,  care  for  all  this  more  than  others. 
Some  love  It  so  much  that  the  power  they  have  Is  never  gladly  or 
voluntarily  surrendered  The  appetite  growing  by  what  It  feeds  on 
becomes  the  ooaster  passion  of  their  lives.  Such  men.  even  while 
they  rtrallw  that  some  day  their  power  must  be  laid  down  can  always 
find  a  reason  why  th*  fatal  day  must  t)e  postpxined.  In  their  minds 
there  Is  always  a  crisis  in  which  their  services  are  Indispensable; 
always  some  great  work  In  hand  which  they,  and  they  alone,  can  do 
Outwardly  they  may  pretend,  and  usually  do  pretend,  that  they 
groan  under  the  burden  and  would  be  glad  to  lay  It  down,  but  In 
their  secret  souls  they  cling  to  their  places  like  limpets  to  a 
rxx-k.  Is  not  history  full  of  Just  such  Instances?  Need  I  resort  to 
must  rations? 

Moreover,  there  are  never  lacking  around  the  throne  thof5e  who 
Inflame  this  deep-seated  ambition'  to  hold  on  The  friend.'*  and 
svcophants  of  the  lncuml>ent,  whose  political  lives  are  linked  with 
h!s,  constantly  a  sure  their  chief  that  the  public  good  demands  that 
he  f^hould  not  desert  the  sh'.p  It  Is  this  sort  of  sweet  music  that 
Is  the  curse  of  kings  While  tho«e  who  oppo.<e  him  only  arouse  a 
dodged  determination  In  hl.s  egotistic  her.rt  to  choose  his  time  and 
not  thelm  for  disappearing  from  the  scene,  is  tradition  powerful 
enough  to  hold  spirits  like  these?  Time,  past  and  present,  answers 
"No  '■  And  since  It  is  not.  let  us  fix  a  limitation  by  the  law  "In 
quef«tlr.ns  of  power."  wrote  Jefferson,  "let  no  more  be  said  of  confi- 
dence m  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of 
the  Constitution." 

The  tremendous  power  of  the  Presidential  ofBce  must  never  l>e 
fofigotten.  With  the  exception  of  the  dictatcre  In  totalitarian  states, 
no  chief  of  state  in  the  world  today  has  such  power  a-^  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  Hew  greatly  this  power  has  t>een  enlarged  in 
recent  years  I  need  hardly  remind  you  With  billions  of  money  to 
disburse  at  his  will,  with  places  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
him  to  fill,  with  acores  of  discretionary  statutes  ready  to  spring  Into 
life  at  hla  word,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  under  his  control  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  his 
hands,  where  is  there  another  ruler  to  rival  him?  Now  I  lay  it 
(town  as  beyond  challenge  that  any  President  possessed  of  these 
powers,  or  even  one-tenth  of  them,  unless  his  administration  has 
met  with  crushing  disaster,  can  cause  himself  to  be  renomuiated, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  as  long  as  he  chooses.  If  the  t>aslc  law  does  not 
forbid.  With  the  two-term  tradition  broken  down,  and  no  law  to 
take  Its  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  dread  a  future  occupancy 
of  the  White  House  limited  only  by  the  ambition  or  the  life  of  the 
tenant. 

•  •••••• 

I  care  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  for  myself  the  man  has  not 
yet  been  born  of  woman — and  I  use  that  phrase  because  It  includes 
both  the  living  and  the  dead — the  man  has  not  yet  been  bom  of 
wuman  to  whom  I  would  entrust  for  more  than  8  years  at  the  moet 


the  vast,  the  expanding,  the  fateful  powers  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •••••• 

I  think  there  Is  10  times  the  reason  today  that  there  was  10  years, 
or  20  years,  or  30  years  ago.  for  insisting  on  this  principle  I  think 
the  whole  doctrine  of  free  government  is  under  ch.illenge  through- 
out the  world  I  think  the  whole  attempt  at  peisonal  government 
by  individuals  has  risen  to  a  height  none  of  us  30  years  ago  had 
thought  possible  If  there  ever  wa.s  a  time  for  the  American  people 
to  stand  fast  against  those  doctrines,  certainly  this  is  the  tlm». 
I  regret  the  Senators  have  changed  their  minds  I  observed  thnt 
Senator  Norris  has  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  I 
harken  back  to  the  day  when  Senator  Norris  and  I  together  were 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  partici- 
pated In  the  particular  Incident  to  which  I  allufled,  I  think  at  that 
time  Senator  Norris  had  no  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  a  strict 
limitation  on  the  Presidential  offlce  I  concede  to  every  man  the 
right  to  change  his  opinion,  and  I  would  not  Impugn  the  good  faith 
of  any  man  who  does  so.  hut  nothing  that  has  tran.spired  has 
altered  my  opinion  on  the  subject  In  the  slightest,  but  has  rather 
reinforced  It. 


Stattment  or  Rev    Joseph  R    Sizoo.  MrNisrni,  St,  Nicholas  Col- 
LEGUTT  Church,  New  York  Cttt 

The  continuation  of  one  person  in  the  office  of  President  for  two 
or  three  or  four  terms,  no  matter  how  effective  and  worthy  that 
person  may  be.  lb  bound  In  the  long  run  to  affect  and  alter  our 
political  way  of  life  One  often  hears  our  Government  spoken  of  as 
a  Presidential  democracy.  Whether  that  Is  Justified.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  di.«<:u?s.  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  been  and  are 
Increasingly  drifting  to  that  end,  I  cannot  believe  that  Is  whole- 
some To  ask  one  man  to  assume  respon-sibihties  which  should  be 
assumed  by  all  men  is  not  good  for  the  country.  The  cons»-qu 'nccs 
of  that  are  not  hard  to  imagine.  It  leads  straight  into  a  benevolent 
patriarchy  and  that  Into  dictatorship.  When  we  think  more  of  one 
leader  than  of  the  followers  something  goes  out  of  the  fiber  cf  a 
nation  It  Is  time  we  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  President  to  the 
people,  not  because  the  President  is  unworthy,  but  because  the 
people  will  lose  their  self-reliance  and  importance. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  when  there  must  be  an  Increasing  emphasis 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  survive. 
Democracy,  as  I  see  it.  Ls  not  a  matter  cf  what  we  can  get  ono 
person  to  do  lor  us.  but  what  we  can  all  do  together.  It  is  measured, 
not  by  what  we  can  get  out  of  it  through  one  leader,  but  by  what 
we  can  bring  to  It  as  citizens. 

•  •••••• 

May  I  say  this  one  more  thing:  It  Is  quite  obvious  today  that  we 
are  too  casual  with  tradition.  It  Ls  so  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
trends  of  yesterday  were  all  wrong  because  they  are  of  yesterday, 
while  the  trends  that  are  new  are  good  because  they  are  new 

We  are  dl.sposed  to  treat  so  lightly  the  convictions  which  were 
held  by  these  who  have  made  the  Nation  what  It  is  I  am  sure  that 
a  pecple  who  never  look  back  thoughtfully  to  the  past  win  find 
that  they  have  little  to  pass  en  to  the  future. 

Through  the  years  of  cur  history  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  have 
always  warned  against  the  peril  of  a  Preslden*  being  maintained  in 
offlce  too  long  They  knew  that  power  is  the  most  perilous  th'.n:^  to 
handle,  and  once  possessing  it  Is  even  more  difficult  to  rellnqu^h. 
It  Is  sc  easy  when  once  It  has  been  given  to  rationalize  Its  contii.u- 
ancc  No  one  can  read  American  history  from  the  day  that  the 
Ccnstltu'icn  was  first  debated  until  cur  modern  limes  without  being 
Impre-sed  that  the  reelection  cf  a  President  longer  than  the  pro- 
scribed period  cf  the  Father  of  cur  Country  was  considered  not  only 
hazardous  but  undesirable  If  we  value  tradition  and  if  the  yester- 
days of  our  national  l:fe  mean  anything  to  us.  we  should  be  sobered 
by  the  Judgments  of  the  past.  Our  peril  in  this  hour  Is  that  we  shall 
be  too  casual  with  tradition 


STATEMrNT      OF      VANCX      MCCoRMACTC.      PuBLISHEH      and      BtJSINESSMAN. 

FoRMEX    Chairman     of    the    National    Democratic    Committee, 
HAKRISBtTKG,  Pa. 

1  therefore  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  of  my 
objections  to  the  third  term 

1,  The  third  term  is  more  than  'Ju-st  another  tradition  "  Pr;r  a 
century  and  a  half  it  has  had  the  disapproval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple It  was  opposed  by  the  early  fathers  for  the  same  reason  it  Is 
opposed  today— the  fear  cf  perpetuation  of  a  one-man  government. 
The  principle  of  limited  terms  in  public  offlce  is  recognized  In  the 
constitutions  of  34  of  the  States 

Until  this  year  the  third-term  Issue  never  reached  the  pecple  In 
an  election  Hitherto  it  was  rebuked  before  it  reached  that  stage 
The  very  fact  that  under  modem  conditions  It  reaches  the  pecple  is 
evidence  of  the  political  power  which  can  be  generated  under  even 
the  two-term  Presidential  term  and  suggests  the  greater  political 
power  of  the  Presidential  offlce  If  It  could  be  held  for  three  terms 
by  the  same  occupant 

2  An  ambitious  President,  able  to  force  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  and  being  elected,  could  not  be  trusted  to  stop  then.     His  own 

I    desire  for  power  or  his  perfectly  sincere  belief  that  he  and  his  policies 
!    were  Indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the   Nation  unquestionably 
might  seek  a  fotirth  term  and  a  fifth  term  tf  age  and  he;Uth  per- 
mitted. 


8  To  accept  the  Idea  that  any  man  is  Indispensable  as  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  this  Nation  can  only  mean  democracy  has  failed, 
because  if  there  is  only  one  man  capable  of  administering  our  Gov- 
ernment, his  death  or  incapacity  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
Government.     This,  of  course.  Is  at>svird. 

That  view  of  Indlspensabillty  was  shared  by  Mr.'  Roosevelt 
himself,  who  on  November  3.  1932.  declared: 

"To  Indulge  in  such  a  fantastic  idea  of  my  own  Individual  Im- 
portance would  be  to  destroy  the  common  cause  that  has  brought 
us  all  together  this  year.  A  great  man  left  a  watchword  that 
we  can  well  repeat:  "There  Is  no  Indispensable  man,'  " 

4,  The  argument  against  the  third  term  Is  even  stronger  today 
than  when  the  Government  was  In  its  infancy,  had  relatively 
few  dollars  to  spend  and  a  small  pay  roll  of  Government  em- 
plovees  to  support.  Today  the  situation  Is  vastly  different  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  spent  In  salaries  for  more  than  a 
million  Government  employees,  for  grants  to  State  and  to  munic- 
ipalities as  subsidies,  and  fabulously  large  sums  to  agriculture  and 
to  industry.  Add  together  these  stims  and  the  recipients  of  them 
and  translate  them  Into  voting  power  and  Instantly  we  recognize 
the  tremendous  Influence  they  could  wield  on  election  day.  The 
power  over  the  ballot  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  enormous  funds  along  with  their  friends  and  relatives, 
is  too  tremendous  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any  President  for 
more  than  two  terms.  It  would  constitute  a  bureaucracy  of  such 
voting  strength  that  It  could  perpetuate  Itself  in  offlce  and  leave 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  helpless  to  correct  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt  to  break  the 
third-term  tradition  comes  at  this  partlcvilar  time  when  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  State  Department  are  exertinr;  e\ery  effort  to 
draw  Into  closer  union  with  this  country  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Th?  acceptance  of  the  third  term  would  be 
a  most  unfortunate  example  to  the  republics  of  these  countries 
who  In  theory  are  operating  under  the  democratic  pattern  of 
government.  In  the  past  in  this  country  there  has  been  frequent 
criticism  of  the  dubious  character  of  some  of  the  democratic 
governments  to  the  southward.  It  was  often  pointed  out  that 
democracy  In  certain  of  these  countries  was  regarded  more  as 
a  label  than  a  fact.  Claims  were  made  that  elections  in  these 
republics  were  conducted  by  bureaucrats  and  at  the  bayonet  points 
ol  the  soldiers  of  the  ruling  presidents.  There  was  no  free  choice, 
it  was  said,  and  the  heads  of  the  nations  kept  themselves  in 
power  by  the  use  of  their  bureaucratic  machines  and  military 
might. 

The  presidency  of  Diaz  In  Mexico  was  an  Illustration,  as  were 
many  others,  who  kept  them.selves  in  offlce  not  because  of  the 
wish  of  the  great  majority  of  their  people  but  through  the  power 
oi   bureaucratic  and  military  machines. 

Up  to  this  time  the  United  States  has  been  setting  an  excellent 
example  before  Central  and  South  American  neighbors  of  a  democ- 
racy where  no  President  has  attempted  to  remain  in  offlce  beyond 
two  terms.  If  this  process  is  reversed  and  the  United  States  sets 
cut  to  break  the  third-term  tradition,  it  will  be  a  vindication  of 
the  actions  of  the  dictators  of  Central  and  South  America  and  i 
disappcintment  to  the  real  democrats  ol  those  lands  who  have 
been  looking  to  this  Nation  for  leadership  In  the  proce.sfi  of  free 
government.  Thus  a  third  term  here  may  Jeopardize  the  concert 
and  cooperation  of  all  Central  and  South  American  nations  which 
are  today  so  urgently  sought.  Again,  if  tlie  United  States,  by 
turning  its  back  on  the  limited  terms  for  the  Presidency,  sets 
such  an  example  of  Hitler  Ideology  before  Central  and  South 
America,  these  nations  may  conclude  that  as  between  totalitarian 
government  in  the  Americas  and  in  Europe  there  is  no  choice. 


Statement  or  STAm.ET  I  STtJBER,  Editoh,  Untted  Statis  Baptist: 
Chapuvin.  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  and  Clinic.  Clifton 
Springs.  N    Y. 

As  a  religious  editor.  I  fear  that  any  third-term  administration 
Will,  by  force  of  economic  circumstances  and  world  conditions,  es- 
tablish here  a  dictatorship  in  principle  if  not  In  fact,  and  this 
would  mean  the  end  of  religious  liberty  and  the  Individual  con- 
science.    No  democracy  can  endure  the  loss  of   these  fundamental 

rights. 

•  •••••• 

But  whoever  does  It.  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  country, 
the  offlce  of  President  must  be  limited  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  sooner  It  Is  done  the  safer  will  be  the  Nation  For  until 
that  day  is  realized  there  will  always  hang  over  the  Nation's  life 
the  threat  of  a  President  who  loves  power  more  than  Justice,  and  a 
party  which  likes  control  more  than  liljerty  and  which  will  have  to 
be  removed  from  offlce  with  bullets  instead  of  ballots. 

The  Christian  church  should  not  enter  partisan  politics,  and  the 
separation  of  the  church  and  state  should  always  be  maintained, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  church  should  not  for  the  Nation's. 
as  well  as  for  its  own  welfare,  sponsor  such  an  amendment  Just 
as  the  church  helped  to  write  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  now  the  church 
can  help  save  it  from  destruction.  Here,  indeed.  Is  a  real  task 
for  such  organizations  as  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  and  the  National  Council  of  Jews  and  Christians  Since 
Christianity  as  we  know  it  Is  linked  so  closely  with  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  co- 
operate to  save  this  country  from  totalitarianism.     And  since  all 


religions  will  endure  or  fall  together  In  this  kind  of  a  world,  this 
is  a  cause  which  should  unite  Christians  and  Jews  against  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

Statement  of  Jefferson  Hates-Davis.  Banker,  Colorado  Springs. 

COLO. 

Section  1  of  article  II  of  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"Section  1  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of 
the  Confederate  Slates  of  America.  He  and  the  vice-president  shall 
h(jld  their  offices  lor  the  term  of  6  years;  but  the  president  shall 
not  be  reeliglble.  The  president  and  the  vice-president  shall  be 
elected  as  follows;       •      •      • 

"(See  Appendix  K,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
p.  662  )•• 

•  •••••• 

I  am  not  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  limitation  was  placed  In  the 
Confederate  Constitution  as  a  matter  of  reverence  for  the  tradition 
that  had  been  set  by  Washington  In  accepting  only  two  terms,  for 
had  that  been  the  motive  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  limitation  would 
have  simply  been  fixed  at  two  terms  of  4  years  each  instead  of  a 
single  term  of  6  years. 

Whether  It  was  fear  of  the  power  of  a  political  party  or  of  the 
power  of  a  single  man,  or  both,  I  am  not  certain;  but  I  do  feel  certain 
that  It  was  fear  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  that  Impelled  the  re- 
striction I  am  further  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  con.'^equent  growth  in  governmental  functions 
and  activities,  for  the  first  80  years  of  Its  existence  had  brought  about 
conditions  which  indicated  to  many  men  that  its  continued  growth 
would  require  for  the  general  welfare  more  and  more  power  in  the 
National  Government,  Realizing  the  inevitability  of  this  situation, 
the  members  of  the  Convention  must  have  felt  that  every  limitation 
and  restriction  which  was  reasonably  possible  should  be  placed  upon 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  to  the  end  that  democratic  processes  not 
be   restricted    or  Jeopardized. 

As  I  look  about  me  and  see  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  National  Government  for  their  own  per- 
sonal welfare  as  distinguished  from  the  general  welfare— many  of 
whom  feel  that  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  continue  in  power 
the  party  which  is  responsible  for  the  granting  of  these  personal 
benefits — I  conclude  that  there  was  great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  limitation. 


Statement  of  Hawthorne  Daniel.  Author 
It  can  be  said  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  only  by  con- 
tinuing in  office  for  a  period  longer  than  any  President  has  heretofore 
served  can  any  man  succeed  in  building  up  about  lilmself  a  political 
machine  through  which  he  could  make  himself  a  dictator.  There- 
fore no  matter  how  slight  some  people  may  believe  this  danger  to 
be— even  though  they  do  not  grant  that  there  is  any  danger  what- 
ever— a  limitation  should  be  set.  Certainly  we  know  that  should 
dictatorship  come,  it  will  come  only  in  the  absence,  and  cannot  come 
in  the  presence,  of  such  a  law  And  if  no  danger  exists  now,  certainly 
none  would  exist  were  a  limitation  set. 

To  adopt  such  an  amendment  would  be  comparable  to  taking  out 
an  accident  policy.  It  Is  not  so  much  that  we  expect  to  be  hit  by  a 
taxi  that  we  purchase  such  policies,  as  because  we  understand  clearly 
that  we  may  be. 

•  •••••• 

The  facts  that  I  have  cited  must  be  obvious  to  every  thoughtful 
citizen,  and  the  conclusions  are  obvious.  Danger  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country  may  well  come  through  failure  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
period  a  President  may  .serve.  Yet  the  danger  we  fear  cannot  com« 
If  such  periods  of  service  are  wisely  limited. 

The  need  Is  plain,  and  has  been  stated  by  many  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  our  political  history.  Yet  that  Pre8:dent  who  occupied  tho 
White  House  for  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  offered  an  argument 
in  his  inaugural  address  only  30  days  before  his  death,  which,  strong 
as  it  Is.  Is  often  overlooked  Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
William  Henry   Harrison: 

Tlie  following  Is  from  President  Harrlaon's  inaugural  address. 
delivered  on  March  4.   1841: 

"When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  first  came  from  th« 
hands  of  the  Convention  that  formed  It.  many  of  the  sternest  Re- 
publicans of  the  day  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  more  particularly 
of  that  portion  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch. 
There  were  in  It  features  which  appeared  not  to  be  In  harmony  with 
their  Ideas  of  a  simple,  represenUtlve  democracy  or  republic.  And 
knowing  the  tendency  of  power  to  Increase  itself,  particularly  when 
exercised  by  a  single  individual.  predictioiM  were  made  that,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  the  Government  would  terminate  in  virtual 
monarchy," 

Later  In  the  same  address  he  comes  more  specifically  to  the  point 
we  arc  considering.    He  says: 

•It  Is  the  part  of  wLsdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the  service  of  tha« 
offlccr,  at  least,  to  whom  she  has  entrusted  the  management  of  her 
foreign  relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws,  and  the  command  of  her 
armies  and  navies,  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  prevent  his  forgetting 
that  he  is  the  accountable  agent,  and  not  tlie  principal — the  servan'* 
not  the  master.  Until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  &• 
,    effected,  public  opinion  may  secure  the  desired  object.    I  give  my  aid 
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to  1'-  by  irne-jrhiJ?  ihc  pl«l;;p  hT^tofor-'  ?tver.,  that,  under  no  clr- 
cumiiiancrs.  wUl  I  consent  to  serve  another  term." 


BT^TTiiirj'.'T  PRi—vK'^r)  BY  Mr  John  F  Vhtcht  Who  2  Ye.*rs  Ago  Was 
Pmisiourr  or  the  Iixinois  Bak  Associatiok 
When  all  th.ce  departmetits  of  govrrnment  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Executive,  no  matter  how  great  or  good  or  experienced 
he  may  be.  vou  have  arbitrary  government:  and  If  there  Is  no  limit 
Of  tlm«  to  the  peric:!  m  which  he  may  continue  himself  In  ofSce.  and 
even  If  no  greiit  harm  comes  to  the  Republic  during  such  an  Ex- 
ecutives tenure  of  office,  he  establishes  a  precedent  that  may  at  some 
furore  time  be  used  by  some  huccessor  In  the  Presidential  office  to 
dt^troy  the  fundamental  liberties  of  American  citizens 

The  more  solid  and  substantial  rea8oi;fi  for  the  no-third-term 
trad.tlcn  are — 

1    The  vast  appointive  power  of  the  President. 
a.  The  vast  number  of  Goverruneiit  employees. 
3.  The  vast  u^ies  of  public  funds  to  OirecUy  or  Indirectly  Influence 
or  control  votes. 

Today.  It  Ls  said,  20000.000  people  receive  money  directly  or 
IndirKtly  out  of  the  public  funds  It  Is  possible  that  all  or  a  large 
part  of  thpse  may  be  ii5ed  to  control  the  elections  and  perpetuate 
unwise  policies  m  government  and  defeat  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple?? of  democracy  and  perpetuate  an  administration  In  office  whose 
policies  would  eventually  rtiln  the  people  and  destroy  the  Nation. 

These  four  great  evils  In  a  democracy  can  thwart  the  will  of  the 
mnjcrlty  They  can  utterly  destroy  democracy;  therefore,  the  no- 
thlrd-term  tradition  Is  a  vital  safeguard  of  our  form  of  government 
rcnklng  in  Importance  with  the  written  Constitution  Itself 

These  vast  powers  of  the  Presidential  office  could  be  used  by  a 
pcpular  President  to  continue  the  policy  of  extravagance  and 
public  spending  until  h:s  Qnanclal  policy  wculd  bring  bankruptcy. 
Inflation,  and  all  Its  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Nation;  or  a 
pcpular  Pre&ident  might  Involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  the  ccnse- 
qtjenees  of  which  nc  man  can  foretell  and  which  might  be  disastrous 
to  our  Nation  and  our  foim  of  government. 

Htunan  nature  Is  the  same  today  as  It  has  l>een  for  thoixsands 
of  years.  Power  begets  power;  power  breeds  arrogance  and  corrupts 
the  understanding  h*art  The  advice  and  practice  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  are  before  us.  For  151  years  cur  beloved  Republic  has 
followed  their  advice  and  their  example,  and  tbe  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  Americans  have  t>een  preserved  when  nearly  all  the  world 
has  either  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  adopt  and  has  suc- 
cumbed to  dictatorsh'.ps 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Voight. 

Statsmbnt  or  Richaid  F  Ci^kvcland.  Lawtoi.  Baltimorz,  Mo  :  Son 
OF  PoaMn  Pbxsidcnt  Okovxb  Cleveland 

There  is  nc  doubt  whatever  In  my  mind  that  If  the  voters  of  the 
Cnlted  States  In  1940  sanction  a  third  Pres.-dentlal  term  they  will 
remove  our  most  effective  check  against  the  world's  present  tendency 
toward  concentrntlon  ct  p«>lltlcal  power  That  step  Is  far  more 
significant,  of  course,  than  giving  President  Roosevelt  a  third  term. 
It  Is  a  landmark,  a  River  Rubicon  It  Is  true  that  In  all  human 
afTalrs  after  the  first  momentous  overthrew  of  a  restraint,  the  suc- 
cerdlrg  moves  In  the  same  direction  become  easy  and  almost  in- 
evitable. 

•  •••••• 

Thus,  we  face  a?aln  In  1940  a  clear,  unequivocal  choice  between  the 
advantages  of  concentrated  political  jxjwer  and  the  advantages  of 
the  democratic  processes  If  the  temptation  were  not  so  ereat, 
because  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  personal  popularity  and  the  unprece- 
dented political  power  which  now  attaches  to  the  Presidency,  there 
wou.d  be  no  Issue.  It  t>  perhaps  not  improper  to  add  that  recent 
attempts  made  by  the  Executive  to  gain  control  of  the  Judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  National  CJcvernment  show  that  the 
dangers  of  concentrated  power  are  real  ar.d  not  Imaginary. 

I  suggest  that  the  so-called  founding  fathers  In  the  beginnings  of 
our  fre«  government  and  that  this  committee  tcday  were  and  are 
concerned  not  wirh  intrntions  but  with  p"  wer  It  l.s  not  m^essary 
to  charge  exiravegantly  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wishes  to  be  a  dictator. 
or  to  challenge  his  g<x>d  faith  In  any  respect  It  Is  enough  that  he. 
or  any  other  man  who  follows  him  and  seeks  a  third  term,  should 
thereby  represent  that  we  must  repudiate  our  deliberate  choice  of 
the  dentocratic  prrcesses.  and  that  we  must  now  feebly  confess  that 
our  Nation  can  no  longer  produce  more  than  one  man  flt  to  be 
President. 

I  solemnly  believe  that  unless  a  third  term  for  any  man  is  fore- 
«t*lied  by  the  voters  in  free  election,  or  by  suitable  legislative  ac- 
Uon.  we  shall  pass  the  great  divide  tietween  democratic  princesses 
and  power  forerument. 


I 


Statement  or  Hon.  BAiNBarocz  Colbt.  Nrw  York  Cttt.  N  T. 

The  absence  of  a  ftxed  limltaticn  of  tenure,  he  feared,  wculd 
undermine  the  security  of  republican  government.  In  fact.  Jefler- 
scn  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  should  a  President  consent — I 
might  remark,  in  parenthesis,  he  cculd  not  conceive  of  a  President 
actually  seeking  conilnuatlon  of  himself  in  office — should  he  '•con- 
sent to  be  a  candidate  for  s  third  term.  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected 
CD  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views." 

Thus  reasoned  Jefferson,  the  man  who.  above  all.  in  the  words  of 
Pmldent  Roosevelt,  "at  all  times  looked  the  farthest  Into  the  future. 


examining  the  ultimate  efTects  on  humanity  of  the  actlon«  of  the 
present."  But.  as  I  say.  President  Roosevelt  has  hlm.<«lf  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  case  against  the  third  term.  By  his  course 
as  a  Pre.-ident-candidace  prior  to  the  nominating  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, his  direction  cf  its  proceedings,  and  his  subsequent  actions  as 
Its  third-twm  candidate,  he  has  contnbuted  a  perfect  Illustration  of 
every  dancer  and  evil  which  Jefferson  foresaw  so  clearly  and  against 
which  he  warned  his  countrymen  so  earnestly. 

Mr.  Rijosevelt  has  taktn  it  upon  himself  to  nullify  the  precedent 
of  Washington  and  the  tradition  established  by  Jefferson,  not  by 
showing  either  to  be  wrong  but  by  showing  that  he  does  not  care 
what  they  thought.  To  their  anticipation  of  grave  abuses  in  any 
departure  from  so  sound  a  principle,  he  has  rtplied  by  providing 
the  abuses. 

•  •••••• 

The  unceasing  tendency  of  our  political  development  has  been  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  Presidential  office  The  power  to  In- 
fluence legislation,  to  influence  the  course  of  Judicial  decision,  the 
power  of  appointment  to  lucrative  office,  the  unreviewable  discretion 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  the  power  to  Initiate 
pwllcy.  the  power  to  determine  the  great  Issues  of  peace  and  war. 
and  even  the  future  and  the  destinies  of  the  Nation,  are  in  large 
measure  in  the  keeping  of  the  President. 

In  a  republic  such  powers  should  not  be  lodged  In  any  man  for 
more  than  a  limited  and  fixed  period,  and  then  onlv  under  a  strict 
accountability  to  the  people,  at  recurring  and  frequent  intervals,  for 
the'.r  proper  use. 

We  have  seen  that  a  tradition,  no  matter  how  cheri.shed  by  the 
people,  or  Icng  established,  will  net  protect  them  against  the  use  by 
an  ambitious  President  cf  th'.>  vast  resources  of  his  ofBce  to  prolong 
his  tenure  of  it  We  have  seen  how  a  national  convention  can  be 
seeded  and  planted  in  the  Interests  of  a  third  term  and  how  it  can 
be  manipulated  and  forced  into  the  service  of  a  Presidents  ambi- 
tion, no  matter  how  vaulting,  unprecedented,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  liberties  such  ambitions  may  be  Liberty  In  America 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  In  the  light  of  the 
developments  of  the  current  year,  evidently  require  a  greater  pro- 
tection than  is  afforded  by  the  "unwritten  law  "  or  tradition,  how- 
ever sacred  we  may  hold  the  latter  to  be.  The  will  of  our  people 
must  find  expression,  it  is  now  perceived.  In  terms  of  tougher  fiber 
than  a  tradition. 

We  now  have  reached  the  time,  it  is  apparent,  when  this  great 
b«isic  principle  of  limited  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office  must  be 
safeguarded  by  an  express  provision  In  our  Constitution. 

We  mu.st  take  up  the  burden  which  we  have  hitherto  relied  upon 
tradition  to  sustain. 


Stattment  of  Osw.mj)  Garrison  VnxARD 

Senator  Bttuce  A  little  mere  than  3  years  ago,  when  the  President 
proposed  another  epoch-making  change  In  our  form  of  government 
and  made  his  suggestion  to  apply  force  to  the  Judiciary  to  bring 
to  an  end  our  fundamental  conception  of  an  Independent  Judiciary, 
reliance  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  about  that  change  was  placed 
i  deeply  upon  the  liberal  elements  of  the  country  that  so  largely  had 
'  been  supporting  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  was  true  then  that  a 
very  large  number  of  iit>eral  thinkers  in  the  country  did  close  their 
eyes  to  the  verities  of  the  situation  and  line  up  In  favor  of  that 
proposal.  But  at  once  there  came  a  statement  from  one  of  the  moat 
outstanding  of  all  the  liberals  in  opposiUon  to  the  proposal,  and  Mr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard  came  before  this  committee  and  in  terms 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood  exposed  the  prcposal  in  all  it-j 
horrif5rlng  af.pects.  and  I  think  when  credit  is  given  for  the  efforts 
that  brought  to  failure  that  effort  to  destroy  our  Independent  Judi- 
ciary, a  very  large  measure  cf  credit  must  go  to  Mr.  Villard  because 
It  was  only  by  rallying  liberal  and  independent  thinkers  of  this 
country  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  defeat  to  that  measure 

So  it  is  particularly  heartening  and  encouraging  to  me  today  to 
bo  able  to  present  to  this  audience  and  for  this  record  Mr  Villard 
again,  and  I  dc  so  with  particular  pleasure  today  because  even  yei- 
terday  a  group  of  liberals  called  on  the  President,  under  the  cl/alr- 
manshlp  of  my  distinguished  coUeague  In  the  United  States  Senaie. 
and  pledged  to  the  President  the  support  cf  liberals  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  prophetic  that  Mr.  VUlard  from  the  very  beclnnini 
,  ha.'=  taken  a  position  in  opposition  to  this  precedent-breaking  pro- 
I  posal  of  the  President  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  did  to  thTt 
one  that  tock  place  something  over  3  vears  ago.  and  it  is  with 
extreme  pleasure  that  we  now  call  upon  Mr    Villard 

•  •  . 

Two  terms  are  too  long,  and  three  terms  seem  to  me  nothing  short 
of  treason  to  the  Republic.     I  have  weighed  these  words  carefully 

The  present  situation  illuminates  the  dangers  beyond  dispute  We 
have  a  President  seeking  a  third  term  on  the  ground  of  a  grave 
emergency,  both  natknal  and  internaticnal.  But  no  dictator  has 
ever  arisen  in  any  country  at  any  time  without  proclaiming  that  a 
national  or  international  emergency  existed  and  necessitated  his 
J^t^f^V  »K^\''^"".^'^  Assuming  that  the  Presidents  motives  are 
of  the  best,  that  he  is  genuinely  convinced  that  he  was  drafted  and 
S-l  ^  .  ."""^H  "»"  "^""age  the  country  in  this  grave  crisis,  and 
£nVv  wa,^"*^'  ,K    resign  as  scon  as  the  crisis  Is  over  In  favor  of 

nt^rf  ^r  tT\i.  1  ^'■^^^"^  "^^^"^  *^"  b«-  established  if  he  is 
ele^rted  for  the  third  term  will  remain  to  plague  the  country  If  the 

S^fth*  iSfti*^"^  ""i^  "^  autocracy,  dictatorship,  and  totahtarlan- 
l^kP  hi^^i?  tK*"'^  ^."''  unprincipled  man  deliberately  seeking  to 
make  himself  ihe  dictator  of   the   country   would   thereafter   Aid 
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himself  In  po<ae9slon  of  a  precedent  to  warrant  him  In  perma- 
nently holding  the  Presidency. 

•  •••••• 

Certainly  if  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  Indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  In  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  no 
living  man.  and  there  will  be  none  In  the  future,  who  should  dare 
to  assume  that  any  situation  can  arise  in  which  he  alone  can  safe- 
guard the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Etatement  or  John  A  McSparran.  FoRUCk  Master  or  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.   From    1914   to   1924;    Former   Sbcretart   of 
State  or  Pennsylvania,  From  1931  to  1935;  Greene.  Pa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  to  identify   myself.  I 
come  from  the  S:ate  of  Pennsylvania,  having  t)een  master  of  the 
State  Grange  from  1914  to  1924.    I  ran  for  the  governorship  in  1922 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1931  to  1935. 

I  am  greatly  In  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  limit- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to  a  single 
term  of  6  years.  I  am  especially  interested  In  the  Idea  of  a  single 
term  of  6  years.  The  experience  of  Pennsylvania  is  worthy  of  note 
in  this  connection.  We  have  had  four  constitutions  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  three  of  which  allowed  the  Governor  to  succeed  himself. 
After  that  long  experience  a  fourth  constitutional  convention,  which 
was  held  in  1873,  put  In  a  restriction  forbidding  the  Governor  to 
succeed  himself  It  Is  very  evident  that  the  experience  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  first  three  constitutions  caused  the  inclusion  of  the 
restriction  In  the  fourth. 

Statement    of    George   C.    Perr,    Formerly   Go\'EHNOR    or    Virginia, 

From  1934  to  1938 

Section  69  of  the  Virginia  Constitution  provides  for  the  election 
of  a  Governor  for  a  4-year  term.     It  further  provides  that  — 

"He  shall  be  Ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  the  term  next 
rucceedlng  that  for  which  he  was  elected  and  to  any  other  office 
during  his  term  of  service." 

The  principle  underlying  this  provision  of  our  constitution  was 
deemed  a  wise  one  when  it  was  adopted.  Subsequent  experience 
has  not  prompted  any  departure  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  been  steadfastly  adhered  to  throughout  the  history  of 
Virginia,  as  an  Independent  Commonwealth  and  since  her  return  to 
the  Union  after  the  War  between  the  States. 

•  •••••• 

I  believe  our  exp?rlence  In  Virginia  has  Justified  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  embodied  in  our  constitution  I  further  believe 
that  a  majoritv  of  the  Virginia  electorate.  If  called  upon  to  pa.'ss 
upon  the  question,  free  from  a  political  campaign  or  partisan 
prejudice,  would  approve  the  principle. 

If  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  follow  this  principle  in  the  election  of 
Governors,  it  must  follow  that  it  would  be  a  sound  policy  to  adhere 
to  this  same  principle  in  the  election  of  our  Presidents. 

•  •  •  ••  •  • 

It  may  be  true  that  dictators  do  not  arise  where  free  elections 
exist,  but  one  may  question  whether  elections  are  entirely  free  and 
untrammeled  where  the  Executive,  or  his  partisans  without  his 
knowledge,  use  the  lever  of  power  and  patronage  to  bring  about  a 

reelection 

The  great  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
entirely  free  from  any  such  suspicion. 

St.\tement  of  Bishop  A    W    Leonahd.  of  the  Mtthodist  Church, 

Washington  Area 

The  traditional  American  custom  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  a  President  serve  for  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each  is 
supported  bv  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  As  late  as 
April  1938.  according  to  the  polls  taken  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  voters  of  this  Nation 
were  against  a  third  term.  The  same  Institute,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  Us  kind  in  the  country,  showed  on  the  basis  of  an  actual 
^urvey  that  79  percent  of  the  voters  favored  restoring  prosperity  by 
helping  business  while  only  21  percent  still  favored  the  pump- 
priming  method  of  spending  our  way  out. 

If  this  was  the  settled  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1938,  why  should  there 
be  agitation  now  and  particularly  in  view  of  present  world  condi- 
tions? 

A  custom  established  by  the  accord  of  30  Presidents,  affirmed  by 
76  Congresf-es.  and  Insisted  upon  for  150  years  by  the  American 
people  has  proved  its  value.  It  has  weathered  the  storms  of  per- 
sonally ambitious  Presidents  and  other  men  and  has  come  through 
the  fires  cf  Natlon-wlde  debate  to  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 

cf  the  people. 

•  ••••• 

To  say  that  In  this  great  country  of  ours  there  Is  but  one  man 
who  Is  capable  of  being  President  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
great  American  people  and  an  indictment  against  democracy. 

The  third-terni  architecU  of  our  destiny  as  a  Nation  cannot 
separate  themselves  from  the  charge  that  selfish  motives,  both 
pohtlcal  and  personal,  are  beneath  the  surface  in  this  agitation. 

If  a  third  term  Is  e.ssential.  then  a  fourth  term,  and  a  fifth,  and 
<in  and  on.  until  American  democracy  Is  so  changed  as  to  be  de- 


stroyed. All  that  Is  needed  In  the  event  of  such  a  change  it  to 
lead  the  people  to  believe  there  Is  an  "emergency  "  By  the  use  of 
modern  methods  of  propaganda  and  the  means  toward  that  end 
this  may  be  easily  accomplished.  The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
but  recently  declared  Itself  strongly  and  unalterably  against  the 
third  term,  has  well  said: 

"The  doctrine  of  one  man's  IndlspensabiUty  Is  a  new  doctrine  for 
this  country.  It  Is  a  doctrine  which  less  scrupulous  men  in  Europe 
have  used  to  root  themselves  in  power.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  we 
in  the  United  States  have  good  reason  to  question,  particularly 
when  we  consider  how  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have  grown, 
what  immense  patronage,  what  gigantic  expenditures,  what  enor- 
mous power  to  p>eri>etuate  himself  in  office  is  now  within  the  grasp 
of  any  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  continuation  of  one  man  in  the  Presidency  beyond  the  8-year 
period  gives  him  an  increasingly  effective  control  over  American  life 
which  would  mold  and  fashion  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  according  to  his  pattern.  In  a  democracy  no  single 
nian  can  determine  in  advance  what  attitudes  and  positions  people 
may  take,  without  himself  becoming  in  fact  a  dictator. 

For  a  hundred  years  generations  yet  unborn  will  spend  their 
energies  and  activities  In  absorbing  the  most  fanciful  and  colossal 
dfbt  the  country  has  ever  known.  If  another  4  years  should  be 
atided  to  the  already  unbearable  conditions  the  future  of  entire 
generations  would  be  sealed  to  an  economic  servitude  that  would 
result  in  national  insolvency.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  we 
started  out  at  once  to  pay  off  our  national  debt  at  the  rate  of 
•500  000.000  a  year  it  would  be  almost  the  twenty-first  century 
before  we  had  scaled  down  the  debt  to  the  size  it  was  8  years  ago. 
■yet  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  election  of  a  President  for  » 
third  term  who  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a  policy  would 
Increase  our  problems  at  home  and  abroad  and  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  totalitarian  state. 

In  such  an  event  our  American  form  of  democracy  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  religious  freedom  would  take  the  same  course  it 
ha.s  taken  In  EXirope.  and  our  system  of  education  would  be  under 
the  control  of  a  nationalistic  will  and  no  man  would  dare  call  his 
soul  his  own. 

There  Is  one  other  consideration  which  from  a  practical  viewpoint 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  I  refer  to  the 
danger  of  entienchlng  a  Presidential  family  In  the  life  of  a  nation 
for  too  long  a  time  Wliatever  may  be  the  good  accomplished  by 
commercializing  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
matter  to  what  extent  resourcefulness  may  be  employed  for  secur- 
ing funds  for  under-privileged  people,  the  office  of  the  President 
directly  or  Indirectly  was  never  intended  to  be  used  In  any  such 
manner  or  for  such  purposes.  As  a  rule  the  families  of  our  Presi- 
dents have  been  quite  free  from  blame  at  this  point.  However, 
when  the  high  office  of  President  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  great  family  fortunes  it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  make 
Inquiry  and  take  soundings,  for  such  procedure,  If  long  continued 
will  become  a  degradation  to  any  people. 


Statement  or  Dr.  Young  B.  Smith,  Dean  or  CoLtTMBiA  Law  School 

First.  I  believe  that  the  third-term  principle  prevents  the  Execu- 
tive from  dominating  the  Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  maintains  the  separation  and  balance  of  powers 
provided  In  the  Constitution  as  safeguard  of  liberty. 

If  the  President  may  be  elected  for  an  indefinite  number  of  terms 
a  President  might,  and  probably  would.  In  12  or  16  years  have  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court — to 
appoint.  In  effect,  his  own  Court.  This  would  seriously  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  Court.  It  was  this  very  evil  which  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Supreme  Court  "packing  plan" 
and  which  was  averted  by  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  popular 
resentment  at  the  thought  of  any  President  thus  presuming  to  con- 
trol the  Court. 

Second  Liltewisc.  the  abandonment  of  the  third-term  principle 
would  lend  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  No  realistic  student  of  government  can  deny  the 
power  which  a  President  has  over  Congress  through  his  control  of 
patronage  and  the  di.stributlon  of  Federal  funds.  The  election  of  a 
new  man  to  the  Presidency  at  least  once  every  8  years  Is  an  essential 
precaution  lest  Congress  become  through  habits  of  long  obedience 
so  subservient  to  the  desires  of  the  President  as  to  lose  Its  inde- 
pendence entirely. 

I  believe  that  if  a  President  is  permitted  to  remain  in  office  for 
more  than  two  terms  he  can  through  patronage  and  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  achieve  such  personal  power  and  build  up  such  a 
political  machine  that  freedom  of  nomination  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion will  disappear  and  the  ultimate  power  of  the  people  will  be  lost. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  numiDCr  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  was  small  and  their  votes  were  not  of  consequence 
In  a  Presidential  election.  However,  as  the  number  of  officeholders 
increased,  their  votes  became  a  more  important  factor  in  elections. 
By  the  time  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  significance  of  this  factor  had 
become  so  great  that  It  wa.s  one  of  the  main  reasons  he  gave  In 
support  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  single  term  of  office. 

In  1884  when  Cleveland  made  this  proposal,  there  were  fewer 
than  150  000  employees  In  the  executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  Today  there  are  more  than  1,000,000  such  employees 
and  in  addition,  there  are  more  than  8,000,000  persons,  and  the 
ej^timate  has  run  as  high  as  12,000,000,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  con- 
Hervatlve,   who.    while    not   officeholders,    receive   aid   from   Fedenu 
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Kiurr<«  n  In  tb«  d«y«  of  Oeveland  the  ▼our?  of  Federal  emplorees 
wer*  rwtwntopd  as  daR«ero\i«  influence,  tbal  danger  la  Infinitely 
freater  tnday. 

A  Preetdent  with  8  yearn  of  cumulatlte  power  over  the  disposition 
at  Joba  and  money,  if  eligible  for  reelection,  supported  by  a  Nation- 
wide rirrulatlnn  nf  rontrolled  administration  publicity,  can  forestall 
any  otber  potential  candidate  in  his  own  party,  can  control  his 
party'i  nomlnJiUng  convention  and.  having  brought  about  his  own 
nommatlon.  can  wsure  hUs  election  through  the  Influence  of  patron- 
Mr*  and  the  dUpoaltlon  of  vaat  sums  of  money  to  people  who  have 
ntrne  to  look  to  him  for  support  Thla  might  easily  result  In  a 
polltind  dyuMty  which  conceivably  might  last  Indeflnltely  An  en- 
trenched Pr«»dent  could  not  cnly  remain  in  office  a.«  long  as  he 
chose  but  he  could  also  dlcUte  hto  succeseor.  Freedom  of  election 
wiJl  thua  be  deatroyed 

The  complet*-  answer  to  the  argument  often  advanced  and  sug- 
gested by  the  President  In  h\*  address  In  Philadelphia  a  few  days 
ago  that  there  Is  no  danger  m  a  third  term  because  the  people  al- 
ways have  the  right  to  elect  a  President  of  their  own  free  choice 
every  4  years  U  pieclaely  that  the  people  will  not  have  such  a  choice 
The  election  will  not  be  free,  and  may  In  time  become  a  rubber- 
ftamp  procedure  similar  to  the  "elections"  used  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  public  support  to  the  policies  of  European  dl'-tatcrs 

Third  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  rotation  In  omce  is  essential 
to  the  proper  ftiiK-tlonlng  of  a  demcxratlc  gmemment. 

The  po^iblllty  of  elect. ng  a  candidate  every  4  year?  has  vital  Im- 
portance m  keeping  toffether  the  political  organlration  of  the  oppo- 
altlon  It  the  continued  reelection  of  a  President  of  one  party  \s  a 
l<iregone  conclusion,  the  other  party,  as  an  effective  influence,  would 
be  destroyed  A  vigilant  and  fearless  opposition  is  one  of  the  esain- 
ttal  dlfferencea  between  our  form  of  government  and  the  Nazi.  Fas- 
ctet  or  Soviet  form  which  permits  only  the  government  party  to 
eilst  Such  oppoaltlon  is  necessary  to  bring  proposed  laws  and 
pollclea  Into  the  open  for  public  discussion  and  decision  The  safely 
of  a  democncy  resU  upon  an  Intelligent,  well-informed  public  If 
the  oppoeStkm  party  disappears,  what  new  agency  can  t>e  expt-cted 
to  perform  tlM  nec*««ry  task  of  presenting  to  the  public  all  the 
facta   and   all   the   arguments   against,   as   well   as  for.   Gcrt-ernment 

proposals?  ,  ,,^. 

Kvery  administration  ta  certain  to  make  mistakes  which,  for  politi- 
cal r*»aona.  It' Is  dlfflcult  for  It  to  correct  A  change  of  administra- 
tion at  leaat  once  every  8  years,  even  though  the  new  President  be 
of  the  same  party,  facUlUtes  the  correction  of  errors  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  good  that  has  been  accomplished 

Fourth  I  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  democratic  govcinme?it 
drpesda  upon  no  one  man  being  permitted  to  txKx^me  indispensable 

Itla  a  aenous  reflection  upon  thi*  country  to  contend  that  its 
welfare  depends  up<in  any  one  man.  The  country  la  not  that  wealL. 
and  no  naan  ta  that  strcng 

That  pTMldent  Rooaevelt  at  one  time  fully  subscribed  to  this  view 
Is  apparent  from  the  following  statement  he  made   in    1932: 

•A  great  man  left  a  watchword  we  can  well  repeat:  "There  la  no 
indispensable  man 

And  again,  the  night  brfore  his  flrat  election,  he  declared  at 
Madtaoo  8f|uare  Garden 

"The  genlti*  nf  Amerira  la  strtinirer  than  any  candidate  or  any 
p^rtf  This  campaum,  hard  a«  It  tutf  btvn.  baa  not  ahattered  my 
•rn^e  of  humor  or  my  aense  of  proportion  I  stiU  kn<>w  that  the 
fat#  of  AoMTica  <annot  drprrKi  on  any  ()r>e  man  The  greatneaa  i.t 
Amrtum  la  grounded  in  principl*-*  and  not  un  any  •inrJe  ftftimmlily  " 

A  ITavtd^nt  would  bMonte  j(ult*p*-rtMible  only  by  hi*  lona  cunttnu* 
an<:«>  in  <>•«•  The  loncer  tw  fniaina  in  oflke  th«-  hardrr  it  becRi'-s 
to  rrplara  him  with  another  of  •ufllrUrnt  experirnce  E«<-h  yi^r  the 
argument  to  crntinue  him  grav>»  stronger  aiid  ttic  trana;tiun  to  • 
tuccrunjT  becomes  more  diflkult 

TTte  Idea  of  ktMl'«p*naabLity  ts  a  foreign  and  defeallat  conception 
In  thcae  countrir*  wU^re  It  prevail*  it  has  U-d  lo  the  destruction  of 
deRtocratic  goveinnaent.     In  this  country  no  one  la  yet  mdiapenaable. 
We  st:ould  sec  to  It  that  no  one  Is  permitted  to  become  so 

At  no  time  tn  American  hiatory  have  the  dangers  sought  to  b« 
avoided  by  the  thtrd-temt  principle  t)een  so  real  as  at  the  present. 

Powerful  forces  are  at  work  thruujfbout  the  world  today  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  democratic  government.  The  subversive  Influence 
of  these  (orcca  has  m  many  ways  manifested  itself  even  In  our  own 
country,  "Hila  ta  no  time  to  weaken  the  protection  that  we  have 
a^rainst  Its  further  encroachment,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  powers  at  the  executive  department  of  o\ir  Oovemment 
during  recent  years. 

Since  1933  the  pre«ent  kdmtnlstratlrn  has  succeeded  In  centraliz- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government  unprecedented  powers,  thus  under- 
Buninfc  to  a  large  extent  the  sovereignty  oT  the  States.  This  devel- 
opment baa  not  stopped  with  the  vast  expansion  of  tbe  powers  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  It  has  alsti  concentrated  oncrmous  powers 
In  the  Chief  Eiecuiive.  with  a  ccrrt^sponding  decrease  in  the  powers 

of  the  Oongreaa  and  the  courts.  So  rapid  has  been  this  transforma- 
tion, acquiesced  In  by  the  people  because  of  the  exlgenclep  of  the 
deprvaaton.  that,  since  the  popular  approval  registered  In  the  election 
of  1936,  th«  present  administration  has  manifested  reckless  d;sre- 
gard  oi*  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances  and  has  sought  cpenly 
to  w««ken  the  influence  and  powers  of  tbe  legtsiatlve  and  Judicial 
branchea  of  government. 

Thla  attittide  is  shown  by  the  open  and  shameleas  attack  upon  th" 
Soprecne  Court  In  1M7:  the  reorgantmtton  bill  proposed  In  193^: 
tba  practice  at  sending  "must"  legislation  to  the  Congress:  the 
■ttamptad  purgic  of   recalcitrant   Senatota   axKl  Oongreasmea;    the 


order  to  Congress  to  vote  for  proposed  legislation  regardless  of  Its 
constitutionality;  and  more  recently  the  scornful  attitude  toward 
the  presence  of  Congress  in  Wa!«hington  i^,,^,,*,,.. 

That  the  vast  powers  already  acquired  by  the  Chief  Execuiue 
have  given  him  an  almost  complete  domination  of  his  own  party 
and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  control  its  action  Is  shown  by 
the  ease  and  arblirarv  manner  with  v^hlch  he  eliminated  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  President. al  nomination  In  1940  and 
forced  his  own  nomination  for  a  third  term. 

During  the  last  7'  .  vears  the  present  administration  has  con- 
trolled the  expenditure"  of  »60.000,000.000.  A  large  part  of  thla 
vast  sum  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  Through  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds,  the  President  has  already  acquired  a 
power  over  mllMons  of  our  people  which,  as  a  pract.cal  matter 
makes  It  Impossible  for  them  to  exercise  their  Independent  Judg- 
ment at  the  polls  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  has  ac- 
quired an  unprecedented  control  over  the  natural  resources,  the 
wealth,  and  the  business  activities  of  the  country  This  control 
has  been  vested  In  hundreds  of  administrative  agenc.es  which  are 
part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  responsible 
solely  to  the  President. 

With  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the  European  War.  with  more 
than  110  000.000  000  already  approrriated  for  deft-n.se  In  addition 
to  seven  billion  for  other  expenses  of  the  Fedenil  Oovemment;  with 
demand  for  the  regimentation  of  the  manpower  and  economic 
resources  of  the  Nation  In  the  Interests  of  national  defense,  and 
with  the  delegation  of  war  powers  to  the  President,  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  visualize  what  can  and  probably  will  happen  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  our  way  of  life  if  the  prin- 
ciple against  a  ih.rd  term  is  discarded  While  the  present  emer- 
gency mattes  it  necessary  to  confer  extraordinary  powers  upon 
the  Executive,  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  holding  fast  to  the 
principle 

The  wisdom  of  the  social  and  economic  policies  of  the  New  Deal 
Is  not  Involved  in  the  third-term  issue  The  dangers  of  continu- 
ing any  President  in  office  for  more  than  two  terms  are  no  less 
real  because  the  policies  he  advocates  may  be  sound.  These  dan- 
gers involve  not  the  wisdom  of  particular  legislation,  but  threaten 
the  fixndameiilal  principles  upon  which  our  democratic  inst.tu- 
tions  are  based 

To  those  who  contend  that  the  present  emergency  reqtilres  the 
abandonment  of  this  principle  in  favor  of  the  present  incumbent 
because  of  his  experience  and  ability.  I  reply  In  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson — "There  Is  no  indispensable  man,"  and  the  emer- 
gency can  be  met  without  Jeopardizing  the  form  of  government 
that  has  made  this  Nation  great  and  kept  lis  people  free. 


Statement  or  IcNATitrs  M.  Wilkinson.  E>ean  or  Foroham  Coixece  or 

Law 

Th"  rffu.<»al   of   General   Washington   to   consider   continuance   In 
ctficr  after  completion  of  hi.*  two  elective  terms,  although   without 
doubt  he  could  liave  been  again  reelected    was  the  beginning  of  our 
tradition  with  respect  to  thla  office      To  be  sure   there  msy  be  'ome 
fpieation  as  to  whether  h«'  felt  as  rtrongly  as  did  JrflTSfin  the  neces- 
sity OT  eapedlency  of  rotation  In  the  ofRce  of  President      Howrvr    it 
ta  the  fact  of  hla  refusal  to  consirtrr  hi.*  conttniiaru:e  In  rffic*-  nfter 
twr^  t4>rma  With  which  we  are  principally  conr«^n«d      Tt»«  adherrn'-f 
:    by  Jeilrrwon  to  the  limitation  srt  by  Waahlngt/m    follrwrd  by  thf 
obser/an'-e  by  N/th  M^dieon  and  Monf'*  of  a  simihir  limitation, 
both  of  them  apr«'«^tly  not  eif«n  eonalderlnc  the  poMlbilitir  of  s 
third  tftnt  afti-r  h cinK  i.#-rvrd  tw,o  elective  temw    a*  wrll  a*  Andrew 
Jitckaon'*  •plru«-d  insiftenre  on  the  t.e*  ea'iity  <;f  limiting  the  mt* -re 
of  the  Chief  Mii)iiiitrate    which  was  fo, lowed  by  hj»  owti  retirement 
from  ofilce  at  the  end  of  his  second  terra     aUhoiish  undoubtedly, 
too    It   Keeinu.  he  could   have  had   a   third   t«'rm   iJ   he   eo  desired — 
eatabllshed.  or  at  least  appeared  to  eetabltsh  firmly  a  tradition  that 
the  tenure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  t-hi^uld  not  fxc^^A 
two  terms     Without  question  that  tradition  has  been  adhered  to 
and  has  gathered  strei.nth  down  to  the  present   yenr    and  so  no 
President  soucht  a  third  elective  term  or  even  a  second   successive 
elective  term  wh«'re   the   effect   of   this   would    be.   a^   In    the  case    of 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   to  increase   his   tenure  beyond   8  continuous 
years  In  alt. 

•  •••••• 

We  may  grant  that  there  may  be  no  danger  today  such  as  Jefferaan 
apprehended  of  the  substitution  at  some  time  in  the  futtire  in  tlUs 
country  of  a  monarchy  for  a  republic. 

In  our  day  and  treneratlcn,  kings  as  such  are  a  vanishing  race. 
But  we  need  only  look  about  us  in  the  world  today  at  the  chaos  and 
destruction  in  Europe  to  realize-  that  kings  have  been  sticcecdcd  by 
something  worse,  the  totalitarian  state  and  absolute  dictators  of 
the  type  that  are  blotting  out  all  of  our  heritage  of  western  civiliza- 
tion.   While  we  sMll  have  a  fair  degree  of  physical  Isolation  in  this 

country — for  despite  all  the  advances  up  to  now  In  aviation.  3.0C0 
miles  of  .storm-tossed  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  6.000  miles  of  the 
misnamed  but  none  the  less  storm-tossed  Pacific  on  the  other  art' 
still  a  considerable  barrier — there  Is  no  Isolation  In  the  realm  of 
Ideas. 

The  virus  of  totalitarianism  and  dictatorship  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world  The  danger  in  our  country  today,  however, 
to  the  continuance  of  our  democratic  Institutions  is  not  to  my 
mind  that  the  proletariat — If  I  may  borrow  a  European  term  which 
unfortunately  has  Altered  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores — led  by 
socne  bewhiakered  revolutionary,  will  seize  the  Government,  nor  yet 
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that  some  man  on  horscbnck  will  appear  and  s-jdd^n'.y  and  by  vio- 
lence impose  en  us  a  dictatorship  of  Fascist  type.  It  is  rather  that 
While  preserving  the  forms  of  constitutional  democracy  and  repub- 
lican pcvernment  in  this  country  we  shall  in  fact  have  the  .substance 
sucked  out  of  them  gradually  and  thus  see  our  prcat  heritage  cf  lib- 
erty and  local  self-government  destroyed  by  Indirection 

The  great  increase  In  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  v.itnessed  steadily  throughout  the  period  of 
our  entire  national  life,  but  especially  duriiig  the  last  decade  of 
economic  distress  and  depression  in  this  country,  the  development  of 
our  two-party  system  of  politics — which,  mind  you.  I  do  not  di.sap- 
prove — but  which  was  not  contemplated  or  foreseen  In  its  p-esent 
form  by  the  founding  fathers  when  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
and  adopted,  as  well  as  the  practical  ability  of  a  President  In  office 
through  the  use  of  the  v.-jst  patronage  of  the  position  and  consequent 
control  of  the  party  machinery  to  bring  about  his  renominatlon  as 
often  as  he  desires  It.  all  p>oint  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  once 
the  door  is  left  open,  human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  and  the  love  of 
power  being  something  which  tends  to  grow  with  Its  exercise,  some 
President  will  tise  It.  not  merely  to  secure  a  third  term — that  is  not 
the  real  issue — but  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  successive  terms,  and  thus  in 
fact,  if  not  In  theorv.  secure  to  himself  life  tenure  and  the  exercise 
of  all  of  the  powers  of  dictatorship.  Now  that  the  issue  has  been 
squarely  raised  in  our  d.iy  for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  still  the  price  of  liberty  and 
to  safeguard  our  institutions  for  all  time  by  substituting  for  the 
two-term  tradition  a  binding  constitutional  limitation. 

Statement  or  Rrv   Edward  Lodck  CtraaAN.  ParsiDrwr.  International 
Cathouc  Truth  Societt.  Betore  the  StJacoMMrrTEi:  or  the  Senate 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  OH  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    15  AND 

Senate    Joint   Resolution    288,   to  Limit   the   Tenure   or   the 
Presidenct 

No  individual  Is  indispensable  as  a  public  officer  in  the  Ocvernment 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since  the  time  of  George  Washing- 
ten  who  might  have  had  a  third  term  In  the  Presidency  had  he  so 
desired  it  has  been  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  this  country  and 
part  of  our  American  traditions  to  limit  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  two  consecutive  terms. 

For  the  good  of  otir  country  and  as  a  menns  of  preserving  our 
American  tradition,  it  becomes  necessary  to  translate  this  unwritten 
law  Into  a  concrete  constitutional  amendment.  Dictatorship  means 
continued  and  absolute  control  either  by  an  Individual  or  a  party. 
Dictatorships  develop  out  of  long-continued  one-man  or  one-party 
rule.  The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  Immune  to  the  dictator 
bacillus. 

A  dictatorship  does  not  lose  its  character  bfcause  the  dictatorial 
government  cloaks  continuance  of  Its  office  by  means  of  a  plebiscite, 
wherein  the  majorltv  vote  for  his  continuance  In  office  Is  secured  by 
direct  or  indirect,  political  or  economic  or  military  pressure. 

Tlitre  Is  only  one  reason  that  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the  depar- 
ture f'om  our  antl-third-terni  American  tradition  This  reas  -n  is  an 
admii«lon  of  intellectual  bankruptcy  on  tbe  part  of  the  particular 
political  group  aeeking  to  destroy  It,  There  may  be  other  motives 
for  the  de«tructl<;n  of  our  ■tili-tblrd-t«rm  iraliiion  There  may  be 
other  feetlnR*  There  may  b*  other  smoke  screens  Th«Tt  may  be 
other  (leal*     But  there  U  no  other  rcMon, 

The  alleged  reason  that  there  Is  only  on*  man  In  any  p*ilitical 
group  capable  of  carryinc  on  th*  principles  and  the  polirie»  of  that 
group  and  capable  of  pre»iding  nvtrt  th*  general  welfare  of  our  Nation 
vsnithes  into  air  with  the  words  that  are  u»w>  U)  bespeak  it 

For  leo  years  of  our  nancnal  life,  the  antl-ihird-term  tradltloji  hss 
prevailed  Those  who  sought  to  break  It  In  the  past  have  failed  Tbe 
t  nlv  eafeiruard  to  prcnt-rve  this  tradition  and  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  birth  of  dictatorship  In  the  Unit.^  State*,  however 
benevolent  the  attitude  of  an  American  dictator  may  be.  is  to  place 
in  the  constitutional  framework  and  fundamental  law  of  our  country 
an  amendment  which  will  define  and  delimit  tbe  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Statsmext  of  Most  Rz\    Joseph  Schbembs,  AacHBisHnp.  Bishop  or 

CurVZLAND 

Even  though  the  Democratic  Party  In  convention  assembled 
nominated  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term— and  I  repeat 
that  I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  President  Roosevelt^ 
I  feel  deeply  that  two  terms  of  4  years  each  chould  constitute  the 

limit  of  tenure  of  office.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
any  crisis  would  arise  that  would  warrant  a  deviation  from  the 
established  practice  that  goes  back  unbroken  to  our  first  President. 
George  Washington,  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  our 
country  at  any  lime  has  been  so  bereft  of  competent  statesmen 
and  leaders  of  thought  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
Is  only  one  man  fitted  to  continue  In  thj  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Statement  or  Booth  Tarkihgtom 
The  love  of  wealth,  aside  from  mere  fondness  for  luxury.  Is  the 
same  as  the  love  of  power;  for  power  Is  the  control  of.  or  influence 
over,  other  human  beings  and  the  wealth  they  possess  or  produce. 
A  man  possessing  power  (and  being  of  course  an  egoist)  is  as 
rductant  to  dispossess  himself,  or  be  disposEessed.  of  that  power 


ns  !?  the  wealthy  m"n  to  part  wlMi  his  wealth  Therefore,  m^n 
holding  high  offices  that  Invest  them  with  power  are  extremely 
Inclined  to  continue  themselves  In  those  offices,  and  will  xisually 
attempt  to  do  so  by  every  p.issible  means. 

Historically  speaking.  I  l>clieve  this  has  been  fotmd  to  be 
particularly  true  of  men  of  great  political  ability  who  have  known 
how  to  obtain  wide  popularity  among  the  people  by  championing 
them  oratorlcally  and  by  distribution  among  them  of  gifts  made 
from  the  public  moneys.  Such  men,  even  those  with  best  In- 
tentions, have  often  been  persuaded  by  their  own  views  of  their 
own  talents  that  their  continuance  In  office  Is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  their  success  has  not 
Infrequently  been  fatal   to  republics. 

Power  begets  love  of  more  power.  For  a  considerable  time 
some  of  the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  having  destroyed  the  re- 
public, kept  up  the  pretense  of  being  merely  agents,  as  It  were, 
of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  "Be  emperor,"  Augustus  advised 
his  successor,  "but  avoid  the  panoply  " 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  appointed  his  successor,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  successors  is  another  symptom  of  danger  to  re- 
publics. The  longer  a  man  occupies  the  Presidency,  the  more 
power  may  accrue  to  him  and  the  more  reluctant  he  may  be  to 
part  with  it;  so  that  he  can  face  the  Inevitable  prospect  of  death 
only  if  he  is  able  to  leave  the  treasure  to  a  person  of  his  own 
selection. 

This  Is  to  say  that  unlimited  occtipancy  of  the  Presidency  can 
make  the  President  a  ruler,  not  the  Chief  Executive;  and.  when 
we  have  a  President  who  may  rule  us  as  long  as  he  will  (and 
naturally  becomes  therefore  able  to  appoint  his  successor)  we  shall 
be  subjects  not  citizens,  and  the  United  States  will  be  no  longer 
a  republic. 

We  Should  Think,  Not  Argue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PAUL  VALL^E.  PAST  PRESIDENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  taut  a 
blind  Republican  partUan  will  attempt  to  claim  that  the 
third-term  question  is  a  final  and  concltislvf  aretunent  In 
favor  of  Mr.  Wlllkle  and  againat  Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  one  but 
a  blind  Democratic  parttMn  will  attempt  to  brush  thUi  mat- 
ter a^ld'*  a*  of  no  ron»<^uence  or  concern. 

The  only  aennible  approach  to  the  matter  l»  to  comider 
thla  qm'Ntlon  along  with  all  other  fact47r»  in  the  situation 
atul  to  cotuttder  ax  ttanely  and  calmly  a«  poMible  all  thoae 
factorN.  It  is  In  this  Kplrit  that  I  have  aifked  to  inc'  ide  tha 
following  analysis  of  the  third-t^rm  question  by  Mr.  Paul 
Vallee,  pai>t  president  of  the  State  bar  of  California: 

THE  THItD-TCTM  TRAOmoW  A   MTTH 

(By  Paul  Vallee.  past  president,  the  State  Bar  of  California) 

Never  in  Its  history  has  our  country,  at  the  end  of  a  President's 
second  term,  faced  such  a  crisis  as  exists  today.  Never,  In  a  crisis, 
have  the  people  been  called  upon  to  determine  whether  a  President 
should  bp  elected  for  a  third  term.  The  peril  in  which  the  country 
finds  itself  today  has  never  confronted  a  President  as  he  neared  the 
end  of  his  second  term.  No  President  has  ever  before  been  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  he  should  stand  for  a  third  term  at  a  time 
of  great  national  danger. 

A  tradition  Is  a  long-established  custom.  There  cannot  be  a 
custom  without  an  identical  situation  occurring  time  after  time. 
A  mird-term  tradition  does  not  exist.  All  of  the  claptrap  that  Is 
being  poured  forth  atout  a  third-term  tradition  Is  pure  partisan 
humbug. 

The  Constitution  Is  designedly  silent  on  a  third  term.    It  does  not 

specify  or  limit  the  number  of  terms  that  a  President  may  serve. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  carefully  considered  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  all  of  the  questions  bearln«  on  whether  or  not  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  terms  a  President  should  serve,  should 
be  placed  in  the  Constitution.  No  llmiUtlon  was  inserted.  A 
president  was  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  reason  underlying 
the  action  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that  an  emergency 
might  arise  in  which  a  President  should  be  elected  for  a  third 
term  A  republic  was  being  established — a  republic  to  be  governed 
by  the  people.  Any  restriction  on  the  number  of  Presidential  terms 
I    was  and  Is  inconsistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government.     Tbm 
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people-  w«.re  attd  rau«t  be  left  fw«  to  i-Korcls*  the  rtgbt  of  deckling 
Whrth*T  lh*y  should  kerp  th*Jr  Pr«:dent  in  office 

•nvre  Is  no  b^-U  for  the  aiiBertion  that  the  rramers  of  the  Con- 
gtitutu  n  were  fearful  of  reelecUon  of  a  President  or  that  they  were    i 
I*«rful  that  If  a  President  exnild  be  elected  more  than  two  terms 
be   woukl    beome   a  deapot.     The   fnUure   of    the   Constitution   to 
Iii»«i   the   number  of   terma  a  Presidmt   may   aenre   waa   not   an    ; 
aoridrnt  or  muiutke      It  waa  a  deliberate  omission      No  provision  or    . 
the  Con»utuuon  wa  more  TtgorouHly  or   thorouEhly   debated      U 
Waahinston  and  thcae  who  framed  the  CXmBtitution  believed  that    ' 
ttere  waa  danger  to  the  country  in  the  ehjjlblhty  of  the  President 
to  repeate<l  etoction  they  arc  whoUy  without  excriae  m  their  neglect 
of   a  Kre»t  public  duty  I 

Wticther  a  Pw^lder.t  ahould  aerve  a  third  term  wan  before  the 
Btain  in  actoptlng  the  Constitution  Hardly  a  murmur  against  re- 
•ttCtbillty  wm  heard  for  JelTeraon  wrote  "l  find  it  haa  scarcely 
•xclted  an  ob)«cUon  In  America  "  M/tdlaon  wrote  to  Jeffemon  "The 
arKumrnti*  for  eliKibility  without  reatrtctlon  prevailed  The  advan-  i 
ttmr*  outwetfchad  the  d*ni;er«  " 

The  Conatitutlon   waa  amended   shnrtly   aft*T  lt«  acceptance   by 
ttir  State*    yrt  no  rwtrtctlon  on  the  rrellKlbl'.lty  of  the  Ptf-rtdent 
Aa   Cirtwtr   Boutw»U  aaya.  "Jefferaon.   more   than    anrfme  else,   waa 
reaponvihle  for  the  ftmt  11  amend  menu  to  the  Ootwtitutlon      Yrt 
thtmr  awHrmimenU   arr  allvnt  In  ra««rd  to  the  PJ^id'-ntml   of»ce 
If  Wa#hin«t«n  and  Jrttrrnan  bellrved    an  It  is  n</w  aA^ertrd.  that  a 
pvrll  mat«d    Who  U  thefa  U>  nlirr  a  defenae    an  t^rxwr    or  rven 
•n  apniorr  f'f  th*  rather  opf  hM  rmmtry  m  th#  Apo^le  of  tJberty 
A  t0w  W"r««i  In  th«  O.mHttMtton  w<f»il4  have  -rftWl  th*-  mtf^Um 
Tb*^  af»  nm  thar*     In  ti**  c«»n«Hitutv»»»al  fV/m-^ntt'-n  W»«MrH|V/n 
nnst  nmrni  •  I'fWM  wimi  with  tn^HrMHty  Uft  fmim-tunt     If 
th*  fiwt.  •t^'  framed  th*  0/t»«titu«»"n  iip|/fM,*'f.d*-d  any  eitla  W»  a 
thifd  t*fm    i»«*t  a«r«|»t#*»  Xh'mm  mU  »»<  pfrf«rfrrt<#  u>  •  «im»t«lkm 

All  111  tit-  rrmt^ni*  who  ar«  qvKH^d  i«t  euj/p-zft  <  f  o*'  •o-«»ll#d 
IMrd  t#;fii  tradHK^n  fully  und#n*«»d  Uiat  »  ciu.    mit^l.t  »rue  whl^h 

•  cuw  drmar^  llMt  •  Mwiiiint  •«*•  •  IhMtl  t«*n     WiMh  n  "on  in 

•  l«ti^  to  Lmi»r9<iM  aaw  the  p^jartbHity  of  a  cruu  re^juiru-K  -  th  rd 
Utm  H*  wrote  I  can  *<*  no  pruprhrty  in  pr«:lurfiii«  <>un»-lv<^  from 
the  sefvir**  of  any  m»n  whu  on  hijoats  «rei.t  nurrttrn-y  shall  be 
drraird  univerwUy  moat  capable  of  aerrlntf  the  people 

Washington  did  not  want  to  b*  Prra;dent  That  is  one  reason  why 
hf  refused  a  third  term  He  aerved  becauae  of  his  hijrh  M>n-e  c/.  duty 
Ii<  didn  t  want  a  weood  term  At  that  time  he  prepared  a  Farewell 
AddrrM  Tt  waa  never  spoken  The  French  Revolution  w8<«  at  if* 
clima*  The  ParewaU  Addreas  waa  dtacardad.  He  was  elected  for  a 
•rcond  term  He  gave  the  reaaon  he  ran  for  a  second  term  In  his 
rarewell  Addreas.  as  the  "perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  af- 
f^tvm  vMli  fiaalgii  nattona."  They  Impelled  htm  to  abandon  the  Idea 
of  retiring  at  the  end  of  hU  llrat  term  The  facts  do  not  support 
the  declaration  that  Washington  reXuaed  a  third  term  because  of  any 
ecnviction  that  a  President  should  be  ineligible  Near  the  end  of 
bta  aecond  term  Waahlngton  waa  Ul:  he  felt  a  decline  of  hi*  physical 
powers  axid  winced  under  opposition  abuse  Hr  wms  vtlifled  more 
San  any  Prwident  alnce.  He  waa  charged  with  aelling  out  to 
Britain  He  was  threatened  with  impeachment.  He  cried  that  "He 
would  rather  be  in  hi»  grave  than  In  the  PreeWency  "  There  is  no 
•vMenc*  to  support  the  view  that  Washington  meant  his  action  to 
Stand  as  a  precedent  There  U  nothing  In  his  action  which  can  be 
aaid  to  be  the  beginning  ot  a  prece<lent. 

No  srrat  emergency  existed  at  the  end  of  Washington's  second 

tarm 

Jefferson,  who  la  qtiated  more  than  any  other  In  support  of  Inell- 
g;lt>Uity  at  the  ei»d  of  the  aecond  term,  had  the  same  vision  as  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  poaalbllity  cjJ  a  great  emergency  compelling  a  Presi- 
dent to  stand  for  a  third  term,  for  he  wrote.  "There  is.  however,  but 
cn««  circumatanee  which  could  engage  my  acquleac^nc*  in  another- 
terin  election,  to  wit;  Such  a  dlvtalon  as  might  ttrlng  In  a  monarch- 
ist ■  Apsin  he  vrrote.  "t  had  determined  to  declare  my  Intention  (to 
Withdraw  at  the  end  of  his  aecond  term) .  but  I  have  consented  to  be 
alJcui  on  the  opinion  ot  friend*,  who  think  it  best  not  to  put  a  con- 
tinuance out  of  my  power  in  defiance  of  all  circumstances. "  He  fully 
tirlleved  that  circumstances  might  arise  requiruag  a  third  term. 
AlthtXigh  J^'ffenion  repeatedly  advocated  a  single  term  for  the 
Preaident  and  for  all  important  ofBces.  without  reelection,  he  ac- 
cepted a  second  term.  There  Is  no  more  foundation  for  a  third- 
term  tradition  m  the  refiMal  of  Jefferson  to  serve  a  third  term  than 
there  Is  In  Washington's  retirement  Jefferr.on  wrote  L&fayette  that 
be  pined  for  retirement,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  decline  ad- 
vancing yeiars  were  bringing  on  He  said  he  wanted  "a  retreat  from 
care*  too  great  Icr  the  wearied  facuiUes  of  age  ' 

So  great  cmexveacy  existed  at  the  end  uf  Jefferson's  second  term. 

JefTerscn  knew  that  the  p«H3ple  of  the  United  States  did  not  agrc« 
With  him  as  to  the  reell^b:iity  of  the  President  and  knew  there  was 
no  pro*ipect  of  a  change  He  wrote.  "I  readily,  therefore,  suppose  my 
opinion  wrong,  when  oppoaed  by  all  "  Again,  referring  to  the  fact 
ttutt  the  ConsUtutton  did  not  declare  the  President  ineligible,  he 
wrote.  But  S  States  out  of  11.  having  declared  again.<st  this  we  must 
auppoMe  w«  are  wrong,  according  u>  the  fundanx'ntal  law  of  society, 
the  lex  majorls  partla.  to  which  we  are  bound  to  submit." 

Jackaon.  like  Jefferaon.  advocated  a  single  term  He  repeatedly 
tirged  Cbngresa  to  reocmmend  a  constitutional  amendment  pre- 
scribing one  term  with  ineligibility  Yet  be  accepted  a  secoiKl 
tarm      Tlsere  was  no  UnpeUlng  suoeatlon  that  he  serve  a  third 


There  was  no  crtsls  existing   at   the  end  of  Jackson's  second 

Whether  a  President  should  serve  a  third  term  never  l>ecame  a 
live  question  anUl  Grant  s  time  Grant  served  two  terms  Pour 
years  later  he  soi^ht  the  Republican  nomination  He  was  not 
nominated  There  was  no  public  clumor  for  h:s  nomination.  The 
country  did  not  face  any  perU  demanding  It 

The  third-term  bugaboo  appeared  next  In  1912  Theodore  Roo«*- 
velt  served  part  of  McKln!eys  term  and  a  full  term  Taft  then 
served  a  term  In  1912  Rooeeveli  sought  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion Taft  was  nominated  Roosevelt  then  organiued  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  and  became  ite  nominee  Wilson  was  elected  But 
Bor.aevelt    far    outran    Taft. 

No  emergency  compeUed  the  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
IBl?      The    country    was    not    in    peril 

Madison.  Monroe,  aeveland.  and  Wilson  are  the  only  other 
Presidents  who  served  two  full  terms  No  one  of  them  was 
seriously  urged  to  ser^'e  a  third  term  No  great  emergency  existed 
at  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  any  one  of  them. 

Woodrow  Wilson  forcibly  expressed  his  views  when  he  wrote.  "It 
18  difficult  to  perceive  •  •  •  upon  what  safe  grotind  of  reason 
are  built  the  opinions  of  thn«ie  persons  who  regard  short  terms  of 
semce  as  sacredly  and  peculiarly  republican   in  principle  " 

Wo  great  emergency  h«s  ever  confronted  the  cr»untry  at  the  end 
of  a  President'!!  second  term  until  1&40  when  tin-  great  emcrf^ricy 
ronfrrmling  the  »rtjniry  compelled  the  nomination  of  Pranklln  D 
Ii«/sevrlt  Never  haf  'h"  j'«"'ip!''  been  called  upcm  to  determine 
whether  the  Pre«ident  •hould  tfTi»  a  third  term  Tr>e  third-urm 
t/aditM/n  la  a  tumK.  wiihrrtit  iouruiation  m  ttunrrrf  m  fact 

Tb*  pfswibiilt*  m  tiM  Watiof)  Urmg  in  rurh  perl  da  U>  fmpfi  »h* 
m^t^*1u^tl  nf  m  frmm4»ni  Utt  a  Uurd  t«rm  ha«  h**ti  Bppa'«rt  l" 
lu^itAitMn  atauramen  »p«j«ur  t»i«  U^«  I»cnat4vr  WUliam  K  9tfr%t\ 
,u  WVI  It  rr<iuir«-«  f»/(  if»«-»«*T  rin,«/j«y  ui^.'ti  Ui*  part  i4  lb* 
*c/itT  Ul  srlatt  at  f}*iX  t'/r  •  •e<:<>i*d  unit  of  a  Uiird  Krrrn  it%»n  Uf 
a  first  If  Mcmvr  great  ctuum  U  at  tanjl  tut  Atx-n  Wi>r  l«  upon 
US  or  If  we  are  coiJfmted  with  mvu.  pr'>tal«ni»,  invjlvtog  no  Uaa 
than  the  haj  piMraa  of  the  whoUf  (;eopl«  and  the  c>ntinuanc«  ot 
liberty,  and  the  exte(*dtd  i>ervu-e  of  mjaut  Individual  who  baa 
earned  the  c*;nfldence  and  love  ut  hi*  countrymen  sei-ms  desirable, 
can  we  safely  submit  tti;s  question  alM)  tu  the  voters,  and  having 
tt  submitted  who  shall  be  found  as  a  believer  In  our  form  of 
government  to  challenge  that  verdict?  Shall  the  people  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  ct\iAm  And  that  a  ban  has  been 
placed  upon  ability  for  fear  that  the  people  would  be  tinable  to 
distinguish  between  a  lisurper  and  a  patr.ot?" 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  speaking  in  1913  on  a  proposal  to 
fix  the  term  of  the  President  at  8  years  and  to  provide  that  he 
should  be  ineligible  to  thereafter  serve,  said;  "There  Is  another 
reason  which  we  hear  spoken  of.  but  which  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon,  namely,  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  be  a  defense  against  Caeaarlsm.  against  a 
permanent  President  or  dictator  The  protection  of  the  cotmtry 
af^lnst  Caesarlsm  or   a  dictatorship  or  a   perpetual   President   rests 

In  the  character  of  the  American  people." 

Wrote  Thomas  Harrtoion  Reed :  "There  is  one  fatal  objection  to  any 
limitation  on  the  number  of  terms  to  which  a  President  may  be  ell- 

glbie — the  folly  of  chanjrinp  administrations  in  a  time  of  crisis." 

Mark  Sullivan,  the  Republican  pcUt.cal  u-ntcr.  in  1925  wrote:  "In 
any  event,  the  suspicion  against  a  third  term  •  •  •  has  largely 
gone  out  of  American  politics.  The  nomination  of  Roose%Tlt  In  1912, 
though  that  nomination  did  not  happen  to  lead  to  his  election,  was 
sulBclent  evidence  of  the  passing  of  the  third-term  bogie  " 

In  1928  Senator  McNart.  the  present  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  voted  against  a  Senate  resolution  against  a  third 
term. 

It  has  been  said  that  "It  is  evident  that  a  change  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  at  the  bretiklng  out  of  a  war.  or  at  any  slm:lar  crisis,  for 
another,  even  of  equal  merit,  would  at  all  times  be  detrimental  to  the 
ccmmunlty  Inasmuch  as  It  would  substitute  inexperience  for  exj)e- 
rience  and  would  tend  to  unhinge  and  set  aflont  the  already  settled 
tram  of  the  administratlcn  "  Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment 
that  Lincoln  would  not  have  been  elected  to  a  third  term  if  he  had 
lived  and  the  Civil  War  not  been  terminated  before  the  end  of  his 
second  term'' 

This  Is  a  democracy— a  government  in  which  the  people  rule. 
The  really  vital  thine  Is  that  the  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  choose  their  President  ever>'  4  years  Whv  should  the  peop'e 
be  free  to  decide  that  a  President  shall  serve'  a  .second  term  and 
yet  not  be  free  to  decide  that  he  shall  serve  a  thlrtl  term'* 
Democracy  Is  assuring  the  petiole  that  right— not  restncting  It. 
The  pe<^>ple  have  never  refiised  to  sanction  a  third  term  "They 
have  always  refu.sed  to  limit  their  power  To  say  that  there 
is  a  third-term  tradition  Is  to  deny  that  the  people  still  rule. 
It  Is  to  disirtist  their  Judgment  It  Is  to  contradict  otir  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

We  are  in  greater  peril  than  ever  in  our  history  No  President, 
not  even  Lincoln  has  been  ccnfrrnted  wi'h  a  crisis  greater  tl^.an 
that  which  confronts  the  President  today.  No  more  tragic  or 
trying  Umes  have  e%er  faced  ti\e  people  Great  catastrophes 
have  befallen  other  democracies  and  menace  ours  Destruction 
of  all  we  hold  precloxis  and  dear  Is  threatened  The  very  spirit 
and  soul  of  democracy  is  meeting  it-s  gieatest  ttst 

The  piecple  still  rule  It  is  still  their  right  to  say  who  shall 
be  their  leader  in  this  great  national  emergency. 
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Election  Day,  November  5,  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  November  5.  1940, 
marks  as  important  a  day  as  our  Republic  has  ever  experi- 
enced in  its  more  than  150  years  of  existence.  On  this  day  it 
will  be  the  important  duty  of  every  qualified  voter  in  the  land 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  his  ballot  for  his  choice  for  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  4  years  and  for  Congress  for  the  next  2 
years.  The  issues  In  this  campaign  are  more  fundamental 
and  far  reaching  than  the  Issues  in  any  campaign  in  our 
time  and  on  the  size  of  the  vote  on  November  5  and  the  de- 
cisions made  there  tulll  depend  the  future  leadership  of 
America  and  America's  destiny.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  and 
ftll  of  us  to  urge  every  qualified  voter  to  vote  In  this  ejection. 
and  by  the  size  of  that  vole  convince  the  world  that  the 
American  form  ot  government  marches  forward  with  vigor, 
determination,  afid  aiff-ngth, 

RememlK^,  every  qualifled  vot^r  rtwuld  vrrte  at  the  general 
ckctkm  n'fvmhn  »,  1940, 

Lei  w>  all  r«^ind  them  of  their  prtvllefe  and  duty  and  let 
m  tttte  them  all  to  vote. 


Hitler  and  the  I'untuit  of  Happinetw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    REDBOOK    MAGAZINE    BY    PIERRE   VAN 

PAASSEN 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  article 
by  Pierre  van  Paassen.  which  appeared  in  the  November  issue 
of  Redbook  magazine,  entitled  "Hitler  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

IFrom  the  Redbook  magazine  of  November  1940] 

HITLER     AND     THE     PtiaStJIT     OF     HAPPINESS 

(By  Pierre  van  Paassen) 

•"Hell  Hitler  This  Is  America  speaking.'  Before  long  you  will 
be  erected  with  this  salutation  when  you  turn  the  dial  to  the  United 
States  wave-lcnpth  Those  who  are  beiitUlng  our  Fuehrer  today  wUi 
listen  to  him  and  obey  him  tomorrow."  ,    ^  ^ 

One  of  Dr  Josef  Goebbels"  key  adjutants  recently  concluded  an 
addre-s  to  German  editorial  writers  in  Berlin  with  these  words  The 
cbSll^nge  climaxed  a  lengthy  expos*  of  the  fviture  of  America^  an 
expos*  which  the  editor  of  the  Frankftirter  Zeltung  called  brilliant 
SKlumlnatlng  Since  then  It  has  served  the  entire  controlled 
p^esso?  Germany  as  the  official  Nazi  party  line,  to  be  followed  in 
lt«  attitude  toward   the  United  States. 

••If  vou  turn  your  dial  to  the  United  States  today  the  spokes- 
man fbr  the  l^ead  of  the  German  Propaganda  Ministry  said  in  the 
?Jurse  of  this  talk  (he  forgot  to  mention  that  listening  to  foreign 
broadcasts  is  a  punishable  offense  in  Germany),  "you  will  be  llter- 
alTS^wl^d  o^^r''by  an  avalanche  of  lyric  o^atorjv  Stentorian  voices 
will  boom  and  fire  at  you  such  expressions  as    democracy 

freedom  of  the  press  •  •  '  ^^^<^^°'?^  ?^  "''^^"  '  tions  T^?""^ 
of  economv  within  the  nation  and  between  the  nations 
pea^  •  •  '  social  progress  •  •  •  Justice/  I>^n  V^^^^lt^^^ri^ 
The  American-  are  not  futile  sentimentalists  They  are  hard-headed 
SslneTfmen  who  use  all  this  balderdash  as  a  ^^".oke  screen^  Behind 
tlielr  childish  pratUe  Is  one  dominating  thought     Business 

•The  time  draws  near  when  economic  pressure  will  compel  them 
to  change  their  vocabulary  As  we  apply  more  Pjl^^re.  econcmlc 
and  political  pressure,  their  tune  wUl  change.  They  will  realize 
that  ^ey  need  Europe,  the  new  Europe,  much  more  than  Europe 


needs  America.  If  they  want  to  keep  their  business  going      Unser 
motto  1st.  mehr  druck  "     TOur  motto  must  be:   More  pressure  ) 

Without  any  overt  act  of  war  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Hitler  government  Is  already  exercising  an  enormous 
economic  pressure  on  the  family  life  of  every  American  Without 
anv  flagrant  breach  of  International  law  against  cur  country,  the 
Nazi  leaders  have  Initiated  a  grueling  war  of  nerves  against  the 
American  people  We  are  no  longer  the  atjsolute  masters  of  our  own 
destiny.  For  we  are  caught  In  the  vise  of  a  continually  growing 
danger  to  ovir  national  soctirlty.  That  vice  is  manipulated  in 
Berlin 

Our  National  Budget  grows  In  direct  ratio  to  the  increasing  men- 
ace of  Germany's  world-conquering  ambition.  We  are  In  the  position 
of  a  lighter  who  has  to  keep  in  constant  training,  to  sacrltlce  all  the 
pleasures  and  the  leisure  of  life  and  be  ready  to  step  Into  the  ring  at 
a  moments  notice  The  nerve-racking  part  of  this  situation  Is.  aa 
John  F  Kennedy  has  said,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
when  Mr.  Hitler  "will  ring  the  gong  for  the  first  round.  Hitler  and 
his  geopolitical  advisers  are  carefully  watching  our  reactions  in  this 
long-range  preparation  against  an  Invisible  opponent.  Germany's 
plan  against  the  Western  Hemisphere  calls  this  phase  the  t«stlng 
phase  of  the  United  States  Hundreds  of  experts  in  the  Wllhelm- 
strasse  are  dally  clocking  and  tabulating  the  reactions  of  the  average 
American,  of  business  leaders,  pedagogues,  youth  organizations,  la- 
bor, and  the  churches  to  the  tightening  of  the  vise  It  Is  against 
this  chart  of  American  readiness  and  preparedness  to  withstand  the 
Nazi  pressure  that  the  plans  ff»r  attack  on  the  Western  Hemisphera 
are  constantly  measured  and  peti'erted 

Every  day  we  are  ijer oming  mwe  invoived  in  the  striHtgle  that  th« 
"madman"  rrt  F,uff»pe  has  unieashed  rtfrt  »«<itnst  any  slr»rle  rounfiy 
hilt  against  we*it«-n  rMfiUr^Utm  Htirely  yet  m\nvmt  Jmprre^jrtlbly, 
the  «W(w»t»k«-«h;»ped  shatf/rw  rt  the  t*tnjp*mn  war  »«  rrmt^tm  fyvrr  Xh» 
mitp  'li  th*  \'tttifa  H'HUm  \fu^tr»U\y  th*  t^niprU^  iti  the  twrniUif 
X\mI  Utu>  ifot*hl*<J  up  m%*  Ifudz-petwletit  nutum  atu^  mtutttu^  mf*  rrw/'b- 
ln«  wit  iar  wtuit  the  ma*t#T  strat^K****  *^  nnruUim  ron»i/»*r  th« 
rhiW  lyrwf  utut  hrtal  K<>«l  l»  Om-  ihmuu  mtrufw^*'  "t  itw  rtntUtutntM 

Tt)#  Kazi  dan«rr  to  An«eru;a  ha*  pM*Mj  the  apMulative  *tMge  It 
directly  affei-ta  the  llv<:>*  of  mlUu>Ma  of  Amrriran  citi7>na  t/jday  No 
longer  u  the  war  in  Europe  a  fldekhow,  the  developmenu  of  which 
we  can  watch,  with  var>'Jni;  de^jre*-*  of  tnt«-c«t  and  (nnutlon.  from 
the  safe  distance  of  our  grandstand  Prom  an  Imperarinal  beadUn* 
In  the  newspapers,  the  war  has  been  tranafonned  ihto  an  Integral 
part  of  our  everyday  life  It  Is  Influencing  more  of  our  daily  actions 
than  we  imagine  It  has  come  home  to  us.  It  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  every  American,  whether  he  Uvea  In  a  faahlonable  New  York 
penthouse  or  on  a  Nebraska  farm.  In  a  New  England  fishing  village 
or  In  an  Ohio  mining  town 

How  does  this  foreign  pressure  manifest  itself  in  the  private  life 
of   the   average   American   citizen? 

The  very  same  frenzied  armament  expenditures  which  have  turned 
one  European  country  after  another  Into  a  poorhouse  are  t>elng 
forced  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The  specter  of  ever-grow- 
ing taxation,  which  in  Britain  amounts  to  conflscation.  is  staring  tu 
in  the  face.     We  are  already  living  under  a  war  economy. 

At  no  time  during  the  first  World  War  was  our  taxation  as  high  aa 
It  Is  today  One  dollar  out  of  every  Ave  of  income  earned  during 
the  year  1940  by  workers  and  producers  will  go  toward  national  de- 
fense As  the  United  States  defen.se  program  expands — and  it 
inevitably  must,  to  counteract  the  intensification  of  the  squeeze  play 
that  the  littk-  ccrpcral  from  Munich  is  putting  on  aRalnst  us — our 
tax  load  will  grow  heavier.  We  sliall  Infallibly  move  toward  the 
British  scale  of  war  taxation,  which  has  Just  reached  Si. 70  out  of 
every  $4  of  Income  But  even  that  may  not  suffice.  Hitler  poured 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $70,000,000,000  Into  the  making  of  his  war 
machine  Our  defense  expenditures  for  this  year  call  for  only 
$10,000,000,000, 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  mass  of  people  in  the  United  States  sense 
the  connection  between  the  heavy  taxation  that  weighs  them  dawn. 

and  Hitlers  Nazlficatlon  of  Europe,  As  prices  of  cigarettes,  alcoholic 
beverages  automobile  fuel,  and  other  commodities  rise,  does  the 
average  American  realize  that  the  blue  United  States  revenue  stamp 
actually  has  been  imposed  on  him  by  the  brown  swastika?  Or  take 
Mr  and  Mrs,  Jones,  who  until  now.  on  an  Income  of  nearly  150  a 
week,  were  exempt  from  Income  tax.  but  whom  the  new  tax  bill  haa 
made  taxpayers;  do  th"y  understand  that  the  tragic  collapse  of  the 
demrjcratlc  nations  in  Europe  has  a  bearing  on  their  reduced  fanUly 

budget? 

There  are  millions  of  American  boys  and  girls  whose  dream  of  a 
college  education  will  go  unfulfilled  as  long  as  our  Nation's  resotu-cea 
win  be  needed  to  bulid  ramparts  against  the  Hitler  threat.  Becauaa 
cl  Germany's  world-conquering  ambition,  multitudes  of  young  men 
and  women  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  professions 
for  which  they  have  prepared  Careers  are  being  f hunted  into  new 
and  unaccustomed  track.s  Business  plans  which  have  been  maturing 
for  years  are  being  pigeonholed  Inventions  that  have  been  nursed 
for  a  lifetime  will  never  see  the  light  of  day.  And  many  an  artistic 
talent  that  promised  to  enrich  our  culture  will  never  know  a 
blossoming,  . 

Reluctantly  we  are  compelled  to  answer  Hitler  s  decree  for  more 
nressure  against  America  with  sacrifices  at  the  expense  of  our  nor- 
mal American  way  of  life.  Unwillingly,  against  our  deep-seated  at- 
tachment  for   peace,   we   are   being   forced   Into   a  peacetime   war 

economy. 

How  are  we  going  to  stand  the  gall? 
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That  B  what  Bfrlln  w»nU  to  know  tn  ordCT  to  play  th*  more  effec- 
tively lu  double  (r«me  of  making  life  hUfWy  uncomf .viable  lor  u«  on 
tiw  on.  hand,  and  on  the  other  pre«enun«  to  u»  a  nK*t  attractive 
Suture  or  U»«  advanlane.  of  appeaaement  General  HauKholer. 
itaO  of  planner,  i*  on  the  qui  »tve  for  any  symptom  of  weakncM  on 
our  Dart  any  ind-catlon  of  a  rendinew  to  wmprcml-^  with  a  Nazl- 
d.  mmat«<l  Europe.  "The  American*  can  be  softened  up  more  easily 
than  the  French.'  U  the  new  alugan  of  Germany »  international 
IJ,  ^«,ndrm-ch  ne  An^  there  .^  ,.u  denym-  thai  G.x.bbeU  plant 
for  the  manufacture  ol  public  opinion  l£  working  effectively  on  a 

**/r»t>ecial  i*e*»  aervice  for  American  consumption  ha«  been  set  up 
In  BrrTin  and  aU  capital*  of  European  countrieb  occupied  or  con- 
UoUed  by  the  Oerman*  It*  function  !•  to  create  the  impression 
that  life  in  the  occupud  countries  of  Europe  u,  well  on  the  way  to 
recov,-ry  N-fmal-ty  l»  JuM  around  the  corner,  the  story  goes,  and 
ccuntrie.  that  did  not  resist  the  German  invasion  -6uch  as  Czecho- 
slovakia. Deamar*.  and  Luxembur^i  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  Ger- 
man military  ontroi    which  u  devcrlbed  as  discreet  and  humane 

Is  not  King  Christian  taking  hi.--  mt.rniiiK  r.de  through  the  streets 
of  Copenhagen,  duly  photographed  by  G^bbcls'  cameramen?  Are 
not  the  Prague  cales  doing  a  thriving  business?  And  are  net  the 
German  soldiers  spending  like  sourdoughs  in  a  g.ld  camped  thiis 
brlnKin«  prosperity  to  Anii^terdam.  Antwerp,  and  Liege'  Do  we  not 
•very  day  read  cute  human-Interest  boxes  teUing  of  this  or  that 
Uindent  of  rcmantic  fraieinuailon  between  a  helmeted  Fritz  and  a 
citii^-n  of  one  of  the  conquered  lands,  or  indication.-,  that  the  blond 
heroes  are  fli.ding  ready  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Czech  damsels  and 
Bclsian  demoise!lei>?  .        .        ... 

^Tty,is  Is  the  pictvin  the  German  Nachrlchtendlcnst  fur  Amerlka 
trie*  to  convey  of  Germans  In  war  ruthh.w  flghters  In  combat,  btit 
•oft -hearted  and.matjnanimous  Nordic  di earners  In  peace  Ameri- 
cans who  are  known  for  their  keen  sense  of  fair  play  and  who  like 
to  shake  their  opponent  s  hand  once  the  tus^^le  Is  over,  should  ap- 
prove of  that  type  of  spcrlMnanahip  In  war.  calculates  the  shrewd 

Dr    GoebbeU  ^  ^,  _ 

Quite  a  few  dUtlnguUhed  Americans  among  them  some  prom- 
inent Government  ofHclaU.  have  swallowed  the  Nazi  propaganda 
hand-outs  hook.  line,  and  sinker  Parrot-Uke.  they  are  repeating 
that  Hitler's  armle*  of  occupation  arc  behaving  like  perfect  gentle- 
men Oerman  troops  are  not  beating  up  passers-by  In  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam  or  Br^isaels  or  Paris  They  are  not  violating  the  women. 
They  pay  for  whatever  they  purchase  They  do  not  damage  prop- 
erty In  short,  thev  are  conducting  them-elves  quite  In  accordance 
with  the  rule*  of  Emily  Post's  book  of  etiquette.  The  Implications 
of  such  reports  are  quite  obvious  We  are  to  rest  a.ssured  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  \is  from  an  eventual  direct  contact  with  such 
chivalrous  warrlor>».  ^      -,  »,„   „ 

The  reality  Is  a  little  different  Wherever  the  Germans  have 
ln*Ulled  theravlves  they  have  stripped  and  plundered  and  looted 
as  no  other  army  in  modern  history  It  1,^  true  that  they  ?eek  to 
keep  down  material  damage,  once  they  have  occupied  a  given  area. 
But  they  merely  do  this  In  order  to  cart  away  every  possible  thing 
of  value  The  farms  of  Denmark  and  Holland  are  deserted  today 
The  cattle  have  be-n  slaughtered  to  provide  mere  meat  days  for  the 
German  people  Sixteen  million  chickens,  ducks,  and  other  poultry 
hnve  been  taken  out  of  Holland  alone 

Take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Zaardam  In  Holland  One  morning, 
a  lc>nif  strrsim  of  military  lorries,  most  of  them  captured  from  the 
Dtitch  Army,  drove  up  and  .itopped  In  front  of  the  most  Important 
lumberyards  German  ofOcers  entered  the  offices,  asked  what  stocks 
of  'umber  were  on  hand  ordered  the  Immediate  loading  of  the  ma- 
terial and  departed  without  further  ado  This  performance  was 
repeated  at  every  lumberyard  tn  the  town  When  their  stocks  were 
cone  the  Dutch  merchants  were  holding  promissory  notes,  drawn 
on  the  German  Relchsbenk.  In  their  hands  as  payment  Four  lum- 
ber dealers  who  object etl  to  this  pr^Kredure  were  taken  for  a  ride 
and  have  not  been  heard  from  since  But  the  next  day  the  Ger- 
man-controlled press  described  m  glowing  terms  -'the  generous 
business  transaction"  of  the  army  of  occupation 

Or  again  take  the  case  of  Lvons,  the  second  city  of  France,  and 
Burvipe  8  largest  silk  and  textile  cenUT  There  Oermanys  system 
cf  plundering  reached  a  climax  In  I  week  s  time  the  entire  silk 
ft<^k»  were  nmoved  to  the  Reich  a  matter  of  a  billion  francs  in 
value  In  addition,  the  citizens  were  charged  with  the  cost  of  the 
German  Army's  occupation,  and  with  the  transportation  cf  the 
go-Kls  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  a  French  refugee  who  witnessed 
this  l>old-up  of  an  entire  community  It  was  lantasUc.  he  told  me. 
how  the  German  officers  maintained  perfect  decorum,  clicking  their 
heels  and  sahitlng  the  proprtetors  of  the  mills  they  were  emptying. 
The  handing  over  of  tiie  receipt  took  place  In  the  main  square, 
w'th  the  band  playing  Deutachland  Uet>er  Alles  and  the  command- 
tng  general  sslutlng  Mayor  Bdotiard  Herrlot  No  less  than  two 
divtslcn-s  participated  In   this  operation. 

But  the  i»or?t  came  a  few  days  after  the  Lyonese  had  thus  been 
robl>ed  of  their  possessions  A  new  detachment  of  German  soldiers, 
engineers  this  time,  arrived  to  dismantle  the  factories  and  spin- 
nerte-=  and  to  ship  the  machinery-,  the  looms,  the  bobbins  and  the 
•plndles  to  Germany  as  scrap  iron  The  German  Nachrlchten- 
dlenst  described  thl^  outrage,  which  leaves  one  of  Europe's  greatest 
Induatrlal  renters  an  empty  shell,  as  "n  temporary  loan  of  material  " 

The  soldiers  of  the  Third  Reich  are  behaving  like  perfect  een- 
tl^n^^n — but  rwt  stnce  the  vandals  went  sacking  and  pillaging 
through  Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  has  anythii^;  mere  dastardly 
been  witnessed  than  the  "peaceftU"  stripping  that  is  being  carried 


out  bv  'he  Nazis  today.  The  Germans  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  so-called  necessities  such  as  foodstuffs  and  raw  qpaterials  M- 
thoiiBh  there  has  been  little  mllltarv"  traffic  on  the  rallroad.s  of  the 
conquered  countries  and  of  the  Retch  In  the  period  following  the 
French  armistice,  the  rails  and  highways  of  western  Europe  are 
cloESed  with  endless  caravan.s  of  freight  cars  and  trucks  transport- 
ine  th-  most  varlerated  material  to  the  Fatherland  From  Rheims 
have  gone  millions  of  gallons  of  champagne,  from  Sevres  the  deli- 
cate porcelains  that  w^-rc  the  pride  of  every  Frenchman,  and  from 
Rouen  the  lmmen.-«  linen  and  cloth  stocks.  In  HoUand  there  Is 
not  a  stick  of  fu'nlture  left  In  the  factories;  the  wooden-shoe 
warehouses   have  been   emptied.  .    ^     »  .        ,  .*. 

No  pre"nse  is  beln^  made  of  keeping  the  home  Industries  of  the 
vanqu-hed  peoples  running  After  bolng  depnved  of  the  means 
and  to«.li  to  malie  a  livelihood,  the  populations  of  the  conquered 
ccuntrles  are  left  tc  shift  fcr  themselves.  Germany  is  the  ins.«tlable 
cgre  who  sucks  up  and  swallows  everything  In  his  path  ilk"  scrr.e 
mcnstrcuo  vacuum  cleaner.  Time  and  again  Hitler  has  made  It 
clear  that  his  duty  is  toward  the  German  people  alone:  If  the 
ccnqueied  peoples  sink  back  Into  the  primitive  bareness  of  life  in 
prehistoric  days.  It  Is  no  concern  of  the  Nazi.s.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  a  German  peace  Is  Vae  Vlctis.  woe  to  the  conquered. 
The  Nazis  are  dellberatelv  and  systematically  reducing  the  defeated 
nations  to  so  low  a  standard  cf  life  that  the  label  of  ••inferlcr  races"' 
will  in  a  very  short  time  fit  them  perfectly. 

Hitlers  visit  to  the  museums  of  Holland  B.-^lgium.  and  France  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  courtesy  call  The  Fueh.'er  considers  himself 
the  supreme  arbiter  cf  German  culture.  He  believes  that  the  best 
of  the  classic  art  which  has  been  pre^ervrd  for  centuries  in  Am-ter- 
dams  Rijksmuseum.  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris.  In  the  Musce  Rcyal 
of  Brussels,  and  the  treasure-houses  of  Haarlem.  Bruges.  The  Hague, 
and  Antwerp  r.ghtly  belongs  In  the  capital  of  world-ktiltur.  Brrlln. 
With  a  critical  eve.  the  erstwhile  housepainter  roamed  those  ancient 
halls  of  fame  arid  noted  '*h!ch  of  the  treastires  were  to  have  the 
privilege  cf  being  added  to  the  collections  in  Germany.  Ccmmls- 
stcn.s  of  uniformed  German  Staatskunsrgeheimrate.  or  sta'e  art 
experts,  followed  the  Fuehrer  to  select  the  canvases  and  sculptures 
that  from  now  on  are  to  adorn  the  Nazi  Kunsthallen,  Only  the 
works  of  non-Aryans,  and  -degtnerate  art  ■  which  Includes  master- 
pieces cf  the  modern  schools,  are  to  be  left  behind.  Herr  Hitler  Is 
hurrying  the  stripping  cf  the  French  museums  before  Mussolini,  who 
has  expressed  hl.s  intention  to  share  in  the  booty,  sends  over  his 
Italian  connoisseurs  to  do  their  picking. 

From  Norway,  ninth-century  wooden  churches,  with  their  pic- 
turesque carved  roofs  and  gables,  are  being  bodily  transferred  to 
Germany  In  Holland  historic  structures  famous  for  their  orna- 
mental Renaissance  facades  are  being  taken  down  brick  by  brick, 
to  be  reconstructed  across  the  Rhine.  The  same  fate  probably 
Is  in  store  for  some  of  the  most  famous  chateaux  of  the  Touraine 
region  In  France.  Of  course,  the  Ironclad  censorship,  which  con- 
trols the  press  of  every  occupied  country,  forbids  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  this  wholesale  vandalism.  Even  to  talk  about  It,  let  alone 
protest,  means  flirting  with  a  long  sentence  in  a  concentration 
camp- — or  with  death. 

M. 'linns  of  humble  men  and  women  throughout  Europe  are  liv- 
ing under  a  terror  such  as  the  darkest  pa^es  of  history  do  not 
record  The  Gestapo — Hitlers  dread  secret  police,  which  is  bound 
by  no  law — reigns  supreme.  When  the  Germans  boast  of  the 
strength  of  their  ever-Increasing  army,  they  omit  to  mention  that 
the  Gestapo  today  numbers  clcsc*  to  three  million  men.  It  is  In 
the  hands  of  this  merciless  secret  Pretorian  guard  that  the  fate 
of  Germany  repos?s  The  flghtlne  in  the  field,  however,  of  which 
the  Fuehrer  so  proudly  boasts,  was  for  the  most  part  done  by 
Austrian.  Sudeten  Germans,  and  Tyrolese  divisions,  tinder  the 
watchful  eye  and  ready  pistols  of  the  Gestapo  battalions.  It  Is  aL-^o 
the  Gestapo  which  Is  entrusted  with  policing  the  urban  and  rtiral 
district.*  of  Nazi-cccupied  territories. 

Tlie  Gestapo  spy  system  extends  to  every  block  and  every  house. 
Members  of  the  Gestapo  are  stationed  in  every  hotel,  bank.  cafe. 
theater,  church,  newspaper  oCQce.  factory,  playisjound.  train,  and 
park  They  have  dictaphones  that  catch  whispered  conversations 
,  in  restaurants  and  bedrooms.  There  is  no  privacy  left  in  Europe. 
Every  man  distrusts  his  nelghbcr  No  one  knows  whether  the 
streetcleaner,  the  waiter,  or  the  postman  Is  not  a  Gestapo  agent  la 
disguise  and  his  accuser  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  first  week  of  tl^e  occupation  of  Paris,  the  German  Gestapo 
arrested  and  deported  to  Germany  17.000  French  citizens  who  had 
been  on  the  blacklist  of  the  German  consulates  and  embassy.  Be- 
sides, tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  fell  into  the  clutches  of  tl.e 
Gestapo,  which  with  sadistic  triumph  carried  them  back  to  the 
concentration  camps  of  Dachau  and  Oranlenburg  and  the  torture 
chamt)ers  of  Buchenwald  and  Spandau.  In  Amsterdam  every  Jour- 
nalist, university  professor,  school  teacher,  social  worker,  lecturer. 
or  clergyman  reported  to  have  at  any  time  uttered  the  slightest 
disparaging  remark  or  word  of  clticl.sm  against  the  Fuehrer  was 
taken  Into  custody,  not  to  be  heard  from  again, 

I  know  one  famous  banking  house  which,  because  It  had  rcfusfd 
to  subrcribe  to  a  German  loan  back  in  Stresemann's  davs.  saw 
its  members  shot  down  in  cold  blood  on  the  first  day  the  Gestapo 
marrhod  into  the  city  Merchants  and  shippers  who  had  refu.^ed 
to  deal  with  Nazi  Germany,  and  ycung  women  who  had  spumed 
the  advances  of  high  German  military  officials,  were  dragged  out 
of  bed  In  the  midd'e  cf  the  night  and  carted  off  in  cattle  trucks 
to  meet  their  fate  in  the  scund-proof  chambers  of  the  Nazi  brown 
houses. 
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In  Chechoslovakia  the  terror  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
huge  concentration  camps  have  had  to  be  esubllshed  to  uke 
care  of  women  and  girls  driven  insane  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
menfolk  had  tjeen  sacrificed  in  the  mass  attacks  In  France  and 
Flanders.  After  Poland,  where  nightly  massacres  are  taking  place, 
the  patriotic  Czech  people  are  perhaps  the  worst  sufferers  from  Ger- 
manys  'humaneness,  magnanimity,  and  generoeity." 

Gestapo  rule  In  German-occupied  territories  means  ruthless  exter- 
mination of  all  nonconformists 

That  Is  the  true  picture  of  the  nazlflcatlon  of  Europe.  Carnage 
In  a  pool  of  blood  hidden  behind  a  screen  of  headlines  The  cries 
of  the  victims  drowned  out  by  shrieking  broadcasts  that  proclaim 
the  great  benefits  of  national  socialism.  What  we  are  witnessing  in 
the  world  today  Is  something  which  differs  fundamentally  from 
all  the  other  campaigns  of  conquest  that  have  gone  before  Hitler 
Is  not  a  Napoleon,  or  an  Alexander,  or  a  Caesar.  The  only  historical 
fl(;ure  with  whom  the  Fuehrer  can  perhaps  be  compared  is  Mo- 
hammed For  the  Fuehrer  and  his  followers  are  animated  by  the 
spme  flery  fanaticism  that  Inspired  th«  Irresistible  Moslem  hordes 
who  overran  the  better  part  of  Africa  and  Europe  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  They  were  out  to  Impose  a  creed  on  the  re.st  of 
humanity,  the  creed  of  one  god.  and  Mohammed  his  prophet. 
Bi:t  whereas  Mohammed  and  his  successors  promised  their  followers 
their  recompense  In  the  hereafter.  In  a  sensuous  Paradise  replete 
with  every  Imaginable  delight.  Hitler  and  his  captains  promise  the 
Gtrman  people  their  reward  In  this  world. 

The  German  people  are  to  be  the  new  ruling  cla.ss  In  the  world 
society  the  German  Army  Is  shaping  out  of  blood  and  iron  A 
nation  which  considers  Itself  the  elect  by  virtue  of  its  Nordic 
blood  and  superior  fighting  qualities,  has  set  out  to  subjugate  the 
human  race.  All  the  other  peoples  are  Judged  to  be  of  an  inferior 
grade  Slavs.  Semites.  Latins,  and  the  mongrellzed  Americans  are 
destined  to  be  mere  slaves  at  the  service  of  the  godlike  Teutons. 
The  national  socialist  world  revolution  Is  on  the  march,  backed  by 
a  military  machine  of  such  striking  power  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before. 

As  the  smoke  of  German  propaganda  lifts,  the  outlines  of  Eu- 
rope's gorlllaman,  club  in  hand,  ready  for  the  kill,  become  clearly 
discernible.  That  is  why  the  all-dominating  force  that  cuts  across 
American  life  from  Maine  to  California  is  an  undaunted  will  for 
national  self-preservation  through  an  Invincible  dtfense. 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

_  I  OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times,  when  the 
veracity  of  testimony  before  the  committees  of  Congress  is  all 
important  both  to  our  economic  welfare  and  to  our  national 
defense,  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  not  only  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  but  also  to  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  being  misled  by  testimony  which  is  born  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  deliberate  dishonesty. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  affidavit 
made  by  Duncan  C.  McCrea.  who.  until  recently  ousted  by  the 
Governor  of  Michigan,  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Wayne 
County.  Mr.  McCrea "s  affidavit  was  presented  to  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  in  cormection  with  a 
hearing  of  the  milk  industry.  It  was  accepted  as  a  bona  fide 
statement  of  a  public  servant.  He  was  also  a  sponsor  for  Mr. 
George  A.  Johnson,  of  Detroit,  who  appeared  in  person  to 
testify  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 

Mr  McCrea  s  afUdavit  is  a  very  sensational  document  which 
begins  on  page  3225  of  the  Record  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  hearing 
as  exhibit  370.  As  a  sworn  witness,  Mr.  Johnson  had  some 
remarkable  stories  about  bombings  in  Detroit  which  he  said 
Mr.  McCrea  ended  by  caUing  in  the  representatives  of  the 
major  milk  companies  and  threatening  to  put  them  behind 

bars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  representatives  of  any  well- 
known  milk  companies  ever  attended  any  such  meeting  or 
were  so  threatened  by  Mr.  McCrea. 

In  the  interest  of  getting  the  whole  truth  into  our  public 
prints— the  documents  from  which  the  National  Legislature 
must  draw  largely  in  making  the  laws  under  which  the  Amer- 


ican people  live — it  Is  essential  to  point  out  that  Mr.  McCrea 
is  under  indictment  on  four  separate  accounts.  These  indict- 
ments deal  with  prostitution,  gambling,  and  general  racketeer- 
ing. It  was  necessary  to  forcibly  remove  him  from  office 
after  the  Governor  of  the  State  had  ousted  him. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point.  It  is  inevitable  that  once  in  a 
while  any  committee  of  Congress  may  be  victimized  because 
we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  investigate 
every  witness  who  comes  before  us.  It  is.  therefore,  all  the 
more  important  that  when  we  find  an  example  of  a  man 
like  this  that  he  be  exposed.  There  is  overwhelming' evidence 
that  McCrea  has  been  systematically  feeding  on  the  rotten 
rackets  and  at  the  same  time  has  had  the  nerve  to  come  down 
here  and  pose  as  the  protector  of  economic  virtue. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  O'Mahoney's  committee  is  unaware 
of  Mr.  McCrea's  proclivity  for  crime  and  I  am  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress  so 
that  his  statement  may  be  valued  for  what  it  is  worth. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Administration 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
session  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  matters 
political.  We  hear  our  President  and  the  administration  both 
praised  and  condemned.  We  also  hear  the  President  criti- 
cized for  what  some  Members  of  Congress  call  "seeking  a  third 
term."  I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  is  not  on  the  Democratic  ticket  today  because 
of  his  seeking  the  job. 

If  a  party  ever  drafted  a  candidate  for  ofBce,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  drafted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    If  the  gentleman  will  get  me  another 
minute  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  have  another  minute  so  we  may  ask  him  a 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  j^eld  to  the  gentleman  If 
the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the 
President  had  not  planned  a  third  term?  I  have  some  remarks 
here  showing  that  they  planned  that  for  the  last  3  years,  and 
I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  Record  today  if  I  do  not  get  time 
to  address  the  House. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  say,  because 
I  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Chicago,  and  when  the 
word  came  out  that  no  delegate  was  obligated  to  vote  for  him, 
the  convention  spontaneously,  and  with  a  unanimity  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
will  be  your  next  President.     I  Applause.] 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention.  At  no  time 
did  I  see  any  attempt  to  influence  any  votes  in  that  conven- 
tion, either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  the  President  concern- 
ing his  candidacy.  When  he  sent  a  message  to  Senator 
Barkley.  the  chairman,  advising  him  to.  in  turn,  advise  the 
delegates  that  they  were  in  no  way  obligated  to  vote  for  him, 
the  delegates  unanimously  and  spontaneously  nominated 
Roosevelt. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  Washington  had 
to  say  about  a  third  term,  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign, 
by  the  Willkie  followers.  They  no  longer  quote  Washing- 
ton because  they  found  that  he.  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1788,  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette  stating,  among  other 
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Uuxuta  that  he  d.ffrrwl  widely  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  used 

ipeafically  the  f olJowmg  language  in  regard  to  a  third  term . 

ITiiitor  an  rxtrnded   v,^  of  thl»   part  of  the  subject    I  can   see 

^^^^SUJt  m  P«<»ud;m:  cumrU-es  from  the  services  of  any  man 

Si^nSv*  «^^  em.r.-ency   .haU   b«  deemed  unnersaily  most 

CMMbto  tf   Krviu^    the   public. 

Is  therf  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person 
that   President   Roosevelt   is   today  universaUy   deemed  the 
m.xst   capable   man  to   ser%e   the  American  people   as  their 
Pr«Jdeni'     Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  a  time  when  experience  and  capabUities  count  more 
hMT^lv  than  today.    ThLs  is  no  time  for  green  hands.    The 
Pr«^t  has  unequaled  knowledge  of  naval,  military,  and 
DC'  tjcal  matters  as  well  as  an  unmatched  vision  of  foreign 
affairs.     He  likewise  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  our  domestic 
prcblems   acquired   during   the   nearly   8   years   he   has   so 
JLtWuIly  served  as  President.     He  has  been  a  servant  of 
^  DTCDte      He  has  tried  to  lead— not   drive.     No  greater 
frtcod  of  humanity,  of   liberty,  of  reUgious   freedom,  or  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  has  ever  held  public  office.    Mis- 
takes, of  coun*.  have  been  made,  but  they  were  on  the  right 
Lde  of  the  ledger.    He  »-as  endeavoring  to  help  the  common 

man. 

wnxKn 

As  to  the  Republican  candidate,  seldom  do  people  change 
abruptly  in  their  habits,  customs,  likes,  dislikes,  and  ways  of 
Ufe  What  did  Mr.  WUlkie  s.iy  at  a  meeting  held  m  New  York 
on  January  21  1935.  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Harrard  Business  School  Club?  He  said,  among  other 
things,  as  follows: 

I  do  not  like  to  make  personal  referencen.  but  I  want  to  say  to 
yJilLT^  J^ty  ha.  eveTcome  to  me  in  my  Ufe.  even  that  in  the 
I^«^of  my  country,  which  ha.  mo  appealed  to  my  ^^^  °f^J^^]^ 
J^Urttion.  Datrlotum.  and  love  of  mankind  as  this,  my  obligation 
?o  !?y  Snd^o  whTi  e»n  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities 

^i^^SJTI^^  ob«rv«l.  all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  read 
t«ach«rme  that  I  could  do  nothing  nobler  for  the  future  financial 
iSbimy^d  poltllcal  Kood  of  my  country  or  the  .oclal  and  economy 
J^il-beinTof  my  fellow  cltlxens  than  to  stand  firm  and  unafraid 
a^auiat  tlila  fooUah  fad  and  fancy  of  the  moment. 

No  person  should  be  blamed  for  loyalty  to  his  employer. 
The  question  for  the  voter  to  decide  is.  Should  a  man  who  is 
so  wedded  to  privately  owned  uUlities  as  is  shown  by  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Willkies  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
Presidency  of  this  country  for  4  years  when  there  may  be 
conflict  between  his  duties  as  President  and  these  great,  huge 
Interests  that  he  has  been  serving  so  fervently? 

It  Is  accepted  that  when  the  Government  established  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Senator  Norris'  pet  project.  In 
the  words  of  our  late-lamented  and  universally  loved  Speaker 
Bankhead  in  his  notable  address  at  Chicago: 

A.  a  yartlstlck  for  the  control  of  excessive  power  and  light  rates 
It  has  bien  largely  instrumental  In  forcing  the  reduction  of  charges 
to  consumers  m  the  United  Slates  cf  »500.000.000 

Please  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Willkie  was  the  f\rst  witness 
who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  Wheeler -Rayburn  holding - 
company  bill  designed  to  drain  some  of  the  water  out  of 
utility  stocks.  His  opposition,  however,  was  without  a\'ail. 
The  biU  was  passed.  No  longer  can  huge  holding  companies 
milk  the  operating  companies  and  the  public  as  before. 

Incidentallv,  it  might  well  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  Utility  Co..  of  which  Mr  Willkie  was  president,  have 
sustained  a  loss  of  only  $750,000,000  on  their  stocks  on  paper. 
Please  do  not  forget  the  Insull  utility  crash  in  connection 
with  all  of  this  as  it  Is  in  the  picture  even  though  remotely 
connected. 

Might  not  Mr.  Willkie  Uke  with  him  into  the  ofBce  of  the 
Presidency  those  profound  and  deep  feeUngs  of  loyalty  and 
sympathv  for  huge  companies  stretching  as  they  do  through 
the  48  States  and  reaching  Into  every  home  where  electricity 
IS  used  and  lean  toward  them  and  other  large  financial 
institutions  in  deciding  Issues  and  questions  afTecting  the 
people  and  them?    Remember  Mr.  Willkie's  main  work  has 


been  for  these  great  big  companies.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
eld  saying  that  "a  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots.  To 
boil  Sils  mauer  down,  is  it  not  a  battle  between  a  rcpresen  a- 
U^l  of  alUhe  people,  the  President,  and  a  former  representa- 
tive of  special  interests? 

Mr  WiUkie  says  we  should  have  a  businessman  for  Presi- 
ded wf  heard  that  same  language  in  1928.  uttered  by 
Mr  Hoover.  He  gave  us  4  years  of  administration  under  the 
^adership  of  a  sdf-styled  businessman,  heading  the  NaU^^^^ 
to  the  point  where  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  ciul  war 
with  ouVbanks.  many  of  our  busmess  houses  and  factories 
doid  our  farmers  broke  and  desperate,  and  bread  lines  ex- 
tending for  blocks  in  every  city  of  any  size.  Do  we  want  to 
repeat  this  tragedy  with  another  so-called  busmessman? 

My  friends,  there  are  no  politics  in  this  matter.  Regardles.s 
of  party  let  us  vote  for  the  man  or  men  whom  we  think  will 
be  best  to  serve  us  during  these  times. 

ACCOMPLISH  MINTS 

Let  us  see  if  the  accomplishments  of  the  last  7»i  years 
deseive  praise  or  condemnation  by  the  American  people: 

First  of  all  the  Congress  passed  the  Securities  Exchanpe 
Act  to  regulate  the  selling  of  stocks.  The  unsuspecting  will 
no  longer  be  robbed.  

As  to  our  farm  program,  do  not  forget  the  prices  for  farm 
products  and  livestock  in  the  spring  of  1933:  Sheep  were 
selling  for  75  cents  a  head:  wool  for  6.  7.  and  8  cents  per 
pound:  corn  for  10  cents  per  bushel;  wheat  for  29  cents  per 
bushel:  cattle  and  hogs  at  2  cents  per  pound,  and  so  on. 
Something  had  to  be  done. 

Congress  enacted  the  soil-and-water  conservation  program. 
Our  topsoils  have  been  impoverished  by  the  elements  and  by 
the  reckless  exploitatior  of  man.  Our  soil  Is  a  source  of  all 
our  material  requirements.  On  its  being  maintained  the 
future  life  of  our  country  depends. 

Farm  credit  has  been  provided  for.  Large  loaning  com- 
panies have  in  the  past  brought  farmers  to  a  state  of  universal 
bankruptcy  The  Government's  helping  hand  today  in  ex- 
tending credit  is  his  savior.  The  loans  are  extended  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Crop  insurance  has  been  pro\ided  to  protect  the  farmer 
against   losses    by   drought,    insects,    and    other    destructive 

causes. 

Marketing  agreements  have  been  provided  for  by  which 
producers  may  obtain  agreements  fixing  prices  and  providing 
for  the  marketing  of  commodities  on  an  equitable  foundation. 

The  food-stamp  plan  has  given  the  poor  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  surpluses  at  a  very  favorable  price. 

Through  research  into  new  use  and  new  markets  many  of 
our  farm  products  by  use  of  chemistry  and  otherwise  are 
today  being  converted  into  other  materials  of  great  use  to 

our  people. 

Congress  adopted  a  policy  of  parity  payments  to  the  farmers 
and  may  I  at  this  point  remind  you  that  upon  that  vote  which 
occurred  May  9  of  this  year,  providing  for  $212,000,000  for 
parity  pasmients  to  the  farmers,  that  183  Democrats,  including 
myself,  and  22  Republicans  voted  for  it  and  131  Republicans 
voted  against  It?     You  will  see  some  of  these  last  minute 
so-called  friends  of  the  farmer  who  embrace  him  every  2 
years  atwut  election  tim.e  render  him  nothing  but  lip  service. 
This  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  only  brings  the  far- 
mer's products  up  to  75  percent  of  parity.     In  other  words  as 
compared  with  manufacturers  and  the  sellers  of   finished 
products  to  the  farmer  he  still  has  a  75-cent  dollar.     Yet.  in 
the  face  of  this  inequality  we  have  the  industrial  and  the  en- 
trenched interests  fighting  this  policy. 

Rural  electrification  has  been  provided  for  our  hemes.  In 
my  own  State  thousands  of  homes  are  today  supplied  with 
electricity  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

I  wish  also  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  through 
Federal  reclamation  more  than  50.000  farm  units  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  arid  country  providing  fine  homes  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  and  this  work  Is  just  begun.  We 
are  making  greater  tises  of  our  water  supply  in  the  West 
through  the  policies  of  this  administration  than  ever  before. 
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This  policy  has  brought  water  to  more  than  3.000  farms  in  my 
own  State  of  Montana.  It  has  provided  support  for  some 
40.000  [>ersons  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  projects. 
No  better  friend  of  the  West  ever  occupied  the  White  House 
than  President  Roosevelt.  He  thoroughly  understands  our 
problems  and  is  sympathetic  to  them. 

We  have  supported  and  passed  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Congress  has  provided  for  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  unemployment  insurance.  Federal-State  public 
assistance  for  the  aged,  for  the  blind  and  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, public -health  service,  vocational  rehabilitation,  maternal 
and  child  health  and  welfare,  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices, services  for  crippled  children  and  child-welfare  services. 
When,  if  ever,  were  such  humanitarian  measures  adopted  by 
any  administration?  Of  course  a  baby  must  crawl  before 
it  can  walk.  Steps  have  only  been  taken  In  these  matters. 
but  they  are  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  also  provide 
for  a  Federal  pension  for  the  aged  and  to  aid  recovery. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Real  men  have  been  made  out  of  many  an  idle  youth  through 
this  program. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  is  another  institution 
provided  for  to  assist  our  youth  in  the  lower -income  bracket 
to  further  their  education. 

Jobless  men  and  wMnen  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

We  have  written  into  the  laws  of  this  country  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  principle  of  giving  labor  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  with  employers.  The  wage-earner's 
plight  has  been  improved  by  the  wage-hour  law.  giving  a 
decent  wage  to  both  men  and  w<Mnen  who  toil  in  industry. 

The  Indians  have  been  given  a  squarer  deal. 

No  longer  arc  people  hammering  on  closed  doors  of  banks 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  their  deposits.  Every  account  up  to 
$5,000  today  is  guaranteed  in  all  National  and  State  banks 
connected  with  the  Federal  system. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  elaborate  upon  the  wheat  and 
sugar-beet  program  as  they  apply  to  my  State. 

WHKAT 

Not  that  I  am  satisfied  with  their  workings,  but  like  all  other 
features  of  the  steps  taken  by  this  administration,  they  are  in 

the  right  direction. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  critics  of  the  administration  that  the 
farm  income  is  less  now  than  it  was  during  the  Republican 
administration.  In  1932  the  farm  income  was  $4,328,000,000. 
Prom  that  year  to  1937  it  gradually  raised  to  in  excess  of 
$9,000,000,000.  and  in  1938  it  was  $8,081,000,000.  and  in  1939  it 
was  $8,518,000,000.  During  the  years  from  1924  to  1929  the 
farm  income  was  artificially  stimulated  by  the  loaning  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  with  which  to  buy  goods,  and 
w  hich  money  was  never  repaid.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  false 
and  spurious  prosperity  for  everyone  and  for  which  we  are 
still  paying,  and  because  of  it  the  farmer,  as  well  as  everybody 
else,  fell  with  a  crarh  in  1930  and  1931. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  our  high-grade 
high-protein  wheat  in  Montana,  that  It  is  a  premium  wheat, 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  limiting  the  production  of  this 
wheat  and  then  permitting  the  importaUon  of  such  wheat 
from  other  countries. 

During  the  summer  months  <rf  last  year  I  made  the  same 
contention  and  complained  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
seeking  a  change  in  that  respect,  but  I  found  that  we  were 
exporting  that  kind  of  wheat.  In  following  through  on  the 
matter.  I  found  that  5.000.000  bushels  of  this  class  of  wheat 
were  exported  between  July  1.  1OT9,  and  June  30.  1940.  and 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  hard  spring  wheat  today.  The 
supply  for  the  current  year  is  225.000,000  bushels,  which  is 
110.000.000  bushels  in  excess  of  prospective  domestic  de- 
mands. Prices  at  Minneapolis  arc  now  lower  than  normal 
in  relation  to  prices  at  other  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Even  during  the  severe  drought  years  of  1934  and  1936. 
and  the  nist  year  of  1935,  the  importation  of  hard  red  spring 
wheat  was  negligible,  and  imder  the  ever-normal  granary 
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program,  there  should  be  no  shortage  of  this  kind  of  wheat 
in  the  future.  I  wish  to  remind  the  critics  of  the  wheat 
program  that  about  90  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers  in 
Montana  are  participating  in  the  program,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  they  have  experienced  particular  difficulty  in 
coming  within  the  wheat  allotments.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  srear's  allotment  for  Montana  ts  probably  as  large  an 
acreage  as  should  be  grown  if  adequate  protection  is  given 
to  the  soil.  As  a  result  of  the  present  farm  progrsim  prices 
in  the  United  States  have  t>een  held  30  to  35  cents  a 
bushel  alx3ve  world  levels.  In  addition  to  the  loans  that  have 
been  provided  for  cooperating,  producers  receive  a  parity 
payment  of  10  cents  per  bushel  and  conservation  payment  of 
8' 1(1  cents  per  bushel  on  the  normal  production  of  their 
acreage  allotments.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  our 
present  domestic  price  level  if  it  were  not  for  the  acreage 
allotments  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  program.  I  doubt  if  the  McNary-Haugen  plan, 
which  did  not  provide  for  acreage  allotments,  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation  which  now  confronts  the 
American  wheat  grower. 

I  am  at  this  point  calling  your  attention  to  the  seeded  wheat 
acreage  in  Montana  covering  the  years  1928  to  1940  and  show- 
ing that  while  our  population  has  scarcely  increased  at  all, 
our  wheat  production  is  about  the  same  with  a  much  larger 
return  to  the  farmer  on  what  he  produces  because  of  this 
program  and  also  he  is  replacing  his  soil  and  the  soil  of  our 
lands  for  the  future  generations  which  is  very,  very  Important. 
No  one  dare  say  we  should  not  conserve  our  soil.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  accomplishments  of  this  administartion. 

BKZTB 

In  Montana  we  produce  sugar  beets  on  about  78,000  acres 
today.  Our  production  has  increased  from  1933  to  1939.  inclU' 
sive.  from  63.000  acres  to  78.000  acres.  In  returns  to  the  farm- 
ers the  increase  has  been  marked.  In  1932  the  farmers  re- 
ceived $5.39  per  ton  for  their  beets.  The  price  has  been  grad- 
ually raised  until  now  beets  sell  for  $6.81  per  ton.  You  will 
note  there  has  been  a  gradual  expansion  of  production  and 
price.  Since  the  sugar  quota  system  has  been  In  effect  the 
United  States  sugar  market  enjoyed  by  domestic  l>eet  growers 
hsis  increased  while  that  of  Cuba  has  decreased.  Cuba  Is  our 
principal  foreign  source  of  sugar.  In  fact,  from  1925  to  1930 
Cuba  contributed  43  to  53  percent  of  our  sugar  requirements. 
In  1940  this  island  will  only  be  permitted  to  supply  about  27 
percent  of  our  sugar  requirements.  No  one  claims  that  the 
program  of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the  sugar-beet 
grower  is  all  that  it  should  be.  I  have  been,  and  am  now,  one 
of  the  strongest  critics  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  expand  our  domestic  production. 
Sugar  beets  are  Montana's  best  cash  crop.  Our  soils  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  when  supplied  with  sufficient  irrigation, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  high-grade  sugar 
beets.  I  have  been  struggling  for.  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for.  legislation  for  an  increased  expansion  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  within  the  United  States.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that,  were  it  not  during  this  world  crisis,  for  the  farm 
program,  though  It  is  far  from  perfect,  smoke  would  not  be 
coming  out  of  many  sugar-beet  factories,  and  the  farmers  of 
this  country  would  be  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  they  were 
during  the  business  administration  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  any  person  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  situation  of  domestic  and  world  affairs  would 
want  to  change  this  set-up  and  start  in  all  over  again  on  some 
untried  plan,  or  discarded  plan.  Is  it  not  more  sensible  to 
Improve  what  we  are  now  working  on?  We  all  know  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfecUon.  Anyone  in  legislaUve  life  re- 
alizes the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  and  the  many  un- 
satisfactory compromises  that  have  to  be  accepted,  like  it  or 
not,  in  achieving  the  desired  objective  on  account  of  so  many 
varied  interests  and  different  views  taken  by  different 
Members. 

Our  aim  is  and  should  be  to  extend  and  Improve  the  present 
program.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  this  country  has  any 
administraUon  worked  so  religiously,  falthfuUy,  and  honestly 
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to  brtng  about  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer.  It  Is  the  first  real 
attrmpt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  help  the  f aimer. 
Hr  certainly  will  not  forget  his  friends  on  election  day. 

Mr  Wir.kle  says  he  will  carry  on  this  program  for  the 
farmer,  labor,  and  the  dependents,  if  elected,  but  '^y^  ^e  will 
dc  the  Job  b»'tter  than  the  admmistration  which  brought  these 
programs  into  existence,  and  has  worked  with  them  and  de- 
Vrloped  them.  My  friends.  Mr.  WlUkie  is  too  smart  t^  dare 
say  that  he  would  retrace  any  step  that  has  been  taken  by  this 
Government  along  these  great  constructive  lines. 

It  is  easy  to  attack.  It  is  easy  to  criticize.  Constructive 
criticism  is  always  desirable.  It  is  easy  to  theorize,  but  giving 
fcrce  and  application  to  ones  theory  in  the  form  o'  concr^.e 
b^ttormenls  and  improvemenUs.  Mr.  WUlkie  would  find,  if 
"elected  President,  is  quite  a  different  thin-^.  and  particularly 
When  he  would  be  compelled  to  work  with  531  Senators  and 
Congressmen  all  with  different  views. 

I  lave  workpd  for  and  \ntvd  for  these  measures  and  will 
continue  to  try  to  improve  and  extend  this  program  as  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  w'sh  to  add  that  world  conditions  may  suddenly  make 
It  necessary  to  make  chances  in  our  farm  program  from  the 
producing  as  well  as  the  marketing  end.  It  is  not  withm 
U-.c  range  of  human  vision  to  at  this  time  say  what  will 
have  to  be  done  The  present  Members  of  the  Congress. 
in  my  opinion,  would  meet  any  conditions  that  may  come 
upon  us  However,  any  necessary  changes  should  be  founded 
and  based  on  what  has  already  been  worked  out-namely. 
wau-r  and  soil  conservation,  farm  credits,  low  interest  rates, 
surplus  distribution,  research  for  uses  of  farm  produce, 
rural  electrification,  marketing  agreements,  parity  paymeiils. 
commodity  loans,  crop  insurance,  and  a  wider  use  of  the 
stamp  plan. 

rOEXICN     FOUCT 

Now  as  to  our  foreign  poUcy.  we  must,  during  these  peril- 
ous t.mes  while  the  world  is  aflame  in  Europe,  and  mad 
ment  for  power  hold  sway— a  condition  of  which  we  canno 
be  unmindful— present  a  united  front  of  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one  Never  before  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  so 
n^^cessary  to  proceed  with  unity  and  cement  our  peoples 
together  so  strong  that  our  enemies  from  without  or  from 
withm  cannot  further  imperil  this  country,  or  our  form  of 

government.  j   „, 

We  must  keep  out  of  Europe's  and  Asia  s  wars  and  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  agamst  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions which  might  atUck  us  by  providing  sufficient  battle- 
ships, destroyers,  aircraft  forces,  and  so  forth,  and  man  them, 
regardless  of  cost. 
What  has  our  President  said  upon  this  subject? 
He  said  he  hates  war;   "that  we  are  opposed  to  war  is 
known  not  only  to  every  American  but  to  every  government 
In  the  world.    We  will  not  use  our  arms  in  the  way  of  ag- 
gression.   We  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  in  European 

4-ars.' 

I  believed  him  when  he  used  those  words  in  his  message  to 
Congress.  I  believe  him  now.  Like  him.  I  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  oppose  sending  any  of  our  ships  or  any  of  our 
men  to  Asia  or  any  place  in  Europe  to  fight  in  their  wars. 

Our  opponents  say  they  are  for  conscription.  Well,  who 
is  not?  That  question  is  settled.  It  is  the  law.  We  are  all 
for    it    and    will    enthusiasUcally    work    for    its    successful 

operation. 

As  the  Congressional  Record  shows.  I  took  a  promment 
part  m  writing  into  the  draft  bill  the  provision  giving  the 
Ooverrunent  the  right  to  Uke  over  manufacturing  industries 
of  war  materials  which  fail  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supported,  voted  for.  and  will  continue 
to  vote  for  all  appropriations  for  which  the  President  has 
asked,  or  will  ask.  to  carry  out  the  national-defense  program. 
Among  the  appropriations  for  which  I  have  voted  Is  one  for 
$1,600,000,000  to  finance  the  draft  law. 

I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  our  President.  He  is  not  trying 
to  lead  us  to  war.  He  is  trying  to  keep  this  country  at  peace. 
That  Is  our  hope,  and  that  Is  our  prayer. 

In  conclusion.  I  renew  the  pledge  I  have  made  many  times 
to  my  people,  that  I  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  keep  my 
country  at  peace. 


Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   October  14,  1940 


PFTITION    rORWARDED    BY    WTLUAM    T     WELCH.    SIGNED    BY 
*^''  240  PETITIONERS 


Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  petition 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  William  T.  Welch,  a  constituent  of 
my  district,  which  is  signed  by  240  petitioners,  asking  the 
Congress  to  remain  in  session.    The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

We  the  undereiKnpd  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State'  of  OreK.m.  believing  that  adjournment  of  Congress  at  this 
Ume  wouS  in  eHect  establish  a  virtual  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States  undor  thr  present  administration  for  the  next  3  months, 
hereby  petition  that  Congress  do  not  adjourn,  and  in  lieu  of  ad- 
journment   taite    3-day   recesses, 

I  submit  the  petition  herewith  for  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  full  cotisideration.  as 
I  have  since  early  in  June  opposed  adjournment  or  recess  of 
the  Congress  during  these  critical  times  in  our  history. 


Statements  by  Prominent  Writers  Favoring 
President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF   SOL'IH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


STATEMENT  MADE  ON  RADIO  PROGRAM  SPONSORED  BY  THE 
WOMEN'S  DIVISION,   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  pamphlet  entitled.  'Prominent 
Writers'  Statements  as  to  Why  They  Are  for  President  Roose- 
velt.' made  on  the  radio  program  presented  under  the  aus- 
pic^  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  on  September  27.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RADIO  PKOCIIAM  PRESrNTED  trNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 
DIVISION  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CO.    BLUE    NETWORK.    miDAT.    SEPTEMBER     27,     1940 

Announcer  Ben  Graueh.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  following  pro- 
gram is  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Ccmmittee.  Gathered  here  for  the  next  half  hour,  waiting  to  talk 
with  you.  is  a  group  of  our  country's  most  outstanding  and  famous 
writers  and  actresses — Marc  Connelly.  Edna  Ferber.  Katherlne  Hep- 
burn. Frank  Kingdon.  Alice  Duer  Miller.  Elmer  Rice.  Rottert  Bher- 
wiKxi.  Rex  Stout,  Frank  Sullivan.  Hendrlk  van  Loon,  and  Thornton 
Wilder  With  them  is  their  hostess,  our  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  Mrs. 
Pranlrtln  Delano  Rcoeevelt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt 

Mrs  Roosevelt  Good  evening,  everybody  Last  Sunday  after- 
noon I  asked  a  group  of  my  friends  to  picnic  with  u.s  at  Hyde 
Park  As  we  sat  about  the  open  Are  at  Val-klll  cottage,  broiling 
hamburgers  and  hot-dogs,  we  discussed  the  subject  each  and  every 
one  of  us  l>elieves  is  of  vital  Interest  today. "  What  my  friends  had 
to  say  seems  to  me  so  Important,  that  I  wanted  you  all  to  hear 
them,  and  so  they  have  unselfishly  joined  me  here  tonight  to 
bring  us  their  message  as  we  celebrate  Democratic  women's  day. 
We  inaugurated  this  day  last  year  to  allow  men  and  women  all  over 
the  country  who  are  interested  in  the  Democratic  Parly  and 
the  work  of  the  women's  division  of  the  Democratic  National 
Ccmmittee.  to  come  tosrether  and  raise  funds  for  this  work  in  every 
State  and  city  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  friends  of  mine  mean  a  great  deal  to  every  person  In  this 

country,   regardless   of    political    affiliation,    and    I    know    you    will 

all  lie  int«res:ed  in  what  our  guests  have  to  say      And  remember. 

^    they  have  Joined  me  here  tonight,  not  becau.^e   they   are   members 

Of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  l>ecaus€  they  have   sometiung  they 
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want  to  ^ay  to  you  Because  they're  outstanding  personalities  as 
writers,  dramatists,  and  as  actors,  you  are  going  to  have  an  inter- 
esting opportunity  to  look  into  the  souls  of  people  who  usually 
show  you  other  people's  nouls.  but  rarely  bare  their  own 

First  let  me  introduce  Thornton  Wilder.  Mr.  Wilder,  in  your  great 
Pulitzer  prize  play.  Our  Town,  you  inspired  us  with  your  true  pic- 
ture of  all  the  "'Our  Towns"  which  make  up  our  country,  and  with 
your  deep  faith  in  America.  Yet  the  other  day  at  the  picnic  you  told 
us  there  was  a  time  when  you  almost  lost  faith  in  America. 

Mr  WiLDKX  That's  rlpht.  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  In  1932  I  must  confess 
I  did  almost  backslide  from  faith  In  otir  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  town  where  I  live  we  vote  in  the  flrehouse  On  the 
steps  we  stop  and  talk  with  our  neighbors,  otir  grocer,  our  fireman, 
and  our  school  teachers.  And  we  suddenly  look  at  one  another  in  a 
new  light  That  one  single  vote  we  each  possebs  neems  a  very  exciting 
thing.  We  enter  the  booth  with  a  feding  of  awe.  Many  of  us  re- 
memtter  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  to  make  that  poesible;  that 
slow  rtstng  tide  of  curbs  against  at)solut«  power. 

But  8  years  ago  I  lost  that  feeling.  The  country  was  In  confusion 
and  dlstreK!  All  around  us  was  smoldering  resentment  It  seemed 
as  though  there  were  about  to  be  an  explosion  The  Government  was 
frightened,  but  it  was  sluggish,  timid,  and  self-centered  I  said  to 
myself:  It  takes  the  administration  In  a  democracy  scores  of  years 
to  move  from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point. 

My  one  single  vote  looked  a  poor  measly  thing.  I  thought  that 
maybe  an  explosion  was  best.  And  then  a  surprising  thing  happened. 
President  Roosevelt  entered.  He  acted  with  promptness  and  courage. 
The  majority  of  the  agencies  he  set  in  nnotion  are  still  wnth  us.  The 
very  cppcnents  who  fought  them  bitterly,  step  by  step,  have  now 
Incorporated  them  Into  their  platform  of  promises.  But  I  think  they 
are  best  administered  by  those  who  shaped  them  and  who  lived 
through  the  years  of  adjusting  them  to  the  public  need 

Now  about  the  voting  booth  In  the  flrehouse.  there  Is  a  still  larger 
world  of  confusion  and  danger.  This  time  we  vote  not  only  with  the 
country,  but  with  the  whole  world.  In  mind.  It  is  President  Roose- 
velt who  has  made  me  see  that  democracy  can  move  and  create  and 
represent  us  all;  my  vote  is  not  only  one  of  confidence,  but  of 
gratitude. 

Mr  Sherwood  Mine,  too.  Thornton.  A  lot  of  us  felt  pretty  sour 
about  democracy  back  In  1932.  Oxir  grandfathers  must  have  felt 
verv  much  the  same  way  when  they  started  to  backslide  on  democ- 
racy way  back  in  1860.  just  before  the  Civil  War  But  in  that  his- 
toric crisis  our  country  was  lucky  enough  to  have  another  great 
and  Inspiring  leader— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs  Roosevelt.  You  know.  Bob  Sherwood,  one  of  the  things  the 
President  and  I  both  found  so  abscwblng  in  your  play,  Abe  Lin- 
coln In  Illinois,  was  the  wray  you  showed  how  Lincoln  in  his  gener- 
ation had  to  face  so  many  of  the  same  problems  we  must  face 
today.  But  don't  you  think  some  people  might  wonder  why  you 
draw  such  a  close  parallel  between  then  and  now.  when  you  are  sup- 
porting a  Democratic  President?  After  all,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party,  wasnt  he? 

Mr  Sherwood  He  was,  Mrs  Roosevelt  That's  one  of  the  first 
things  I  learned  at  my  lather's  knee — for  he  was  also  a  Republican 
But  m  Uncoln's  time,  in  1860.  the  labels  were  very  different.  The 
Republican  Party  was  then  devoted  to  a  st)clal  reform  of  progress 
Instead  of  reaction  It  represented  the  rights  of  free  labor  Re- 
member that  Lincoln  himself  said.  "Thank  God  wc  live  under  a 
system  by  which  men  have  the  right  to  strike."  The  Republican 
Party  under  Lincoln's  leadership  stood  for  essential  human  rights 
as  opposed  to  property  rights     It  was — In  fact — a  New  Deal. 

Mrs.  Roosi:\elt.  And  what  do  you  feel  has  happened  to  the 
Republican    Party   since    then? 

Mr.  SHrRwot>D  I  am  afraid  It  has  dedicated  Itself  to  the  propo- 
sition that  our  democracy  Is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  big 
business,  and  for  big  business.  Mr  Roosevelt,  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln   Is  for  the  people.     And  the  people  are  for  him. 

Kilss  Ferber.  That  is  an  Interesting  thing  about  the  American 
people.  Bob.    In  the  long  run.  they  are  always  right. 

Mrs  Roosevelt.  I  nm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Edna  Ferber. 
We  all  lo\ed  your  fine  books  and  plays  about  our  country— A 
Peculiar  Treasure.  The  Royal  Family.  Showboat.  I've  known  and 
enjoyed  them  all.  But  didn't  you  say  at  the  picnic  that  you've 
never  before  taken  any  part  In  p<^tlcal  matters? 

Miss  Ferber    That's  just  what  I  said.  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Mrs  Roosevelt.  Then  I  think  we  all  wotild  like  to  know  what 
you  didn  t  have  a  chance  to  tell  us  at  the  picnic.  Why  are  you 
gU-lns  your  time  and  energy  to  this  Prefcidential  campaign? 

Miss  FiauiER  Because  it's  not  merely  a  political  campaign;  It's 
part  of  the  same  fight  Bob  Sherwood  wrote  so  movingly  about 
tn  his  new  play.  There  Shall  Be  No  Night.  Today  we  are  all— 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — engaged  In  a  death  struggle  for  the 
life  of  democracv.  Until  now  I.  like  mart  writers,  have  wanted 
only  to  be  left  alone  to  work  In  a  small,  qu:et  room  without  a 
Tlew.  That  was  called  living  In  an  Ivory  tower.  There  are  no 
Email  quiet  rooms  left  in  the  world.  They  are  filled  with  the 
turmoil  of  a  bewildered  and  apprehensive  people  Our  Ivory 
towers  are  shaking  like  a  custard.  Together  with  the  rest  of 
this  countrv  I've  t>een  looking  for  a  leader.  I've  been  listening  for 
that  Voice.'  Suddenly  I've  realised  that  that  Leader  Is  you.  is 
me.  Is  us.  You  and  I  are  that  Voice  we  ve  been  listening  for. 
So  with  that  Voice  I  am  going  to  wpeak  up  for  what  I  believe 
and  want. 

I've  gathered  every  bit  of  Information  I  oould  find  concerning  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Presidential  candidates.  My  reasoning 
and  my  instinct  and  my  experience  (which  Is  slang  for  common 
•cnse>  tell  me  that  the  Republican  candidate  Is  a  befuddled  though 
weU-meaniug  man.     To  me  he  appears  as  unaware  of  the  true  condi- 


tion of  this  country  and  the  civilized  world  about  us  as  was  that 
other  well-meaning  man  who  came  back  to  Sngland  from  Munich 
waving  a  pjiper  In  one  hand  and  an  umbrella  In  the  other  while  he 
promised  Joyously  that  this  meant  "Peace  in  our  time."  He.  too. 
meant  well — that  other  befuddled  man  Can  you  hear  those  t)omb8? 
Can  you  hear  the  cries  of  the  boatload  of  children  who  sank  tor- 
pedoed last  week  in  mldocean?  I  belong  to  no  p<illtlcal  party. 
When  it  comes  to  electing  a  President  of  the  United  States  In  this 
tough  year  of  1940.  I  don't  care  a  whoop  whether  he's  Republican 
or  Democratic.  I  don't  care  whether  he's  an  arl.stocrat  or  a  rall- 
splltter,  or  even  an  Inflnltlve-spUtter,  though  I'd  rather  he  wasn't 
the  last  I  dont  care  whether  he  was  bom  tn  a  mansion  or  on  the 
farm  or  In  the  subway  In  an  emergency  I'd  change  horses  in  mid- 
stream any  day  with  all  the  aglUty  I  possessed.  But  this  I  know:  If 
my  horse  has  proved  that  he  can  swim  powerfully  upstream,  and  If 
the  other  horse  Is  floundering  and  puflnng  and  snorting  In  the  water, 
out  of  his  depth,  then,  evrn  If  my  horse  has  twice  laefore  carried  his 
load  safely  across  the  torrent,  the  fact  that  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
it  a  thi'^Ll  time  w  m't  budge  me.  I'm  going  to  stay  at)ove  the  flood 
with   the  horse  I've  got. 

Mrs  RoosE\-ELT.  Thank  you.  Miss  Ferber.  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  can  stress  too  often  that  this  campaign  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant In  our  country's  history.  Rex  Stout,  you  said  at  the  picnic 
that  you  thought  you  were  even  more  out  of  place  in  a  political 
campaign  than  Miss  Ferber  would  be      Why  Is  that? 

Mr  Stoxtt.  Well,  after  all.  Mrs  Roosevelt.  Miss  Ferber  at  least 
wTltes  seriously  of  American  problems  while  I  write  detective  stories 
to  amuse  and  relax  people. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  Certainly  your  detective  Nero  Wolfe  does  that, 
Mr  Stout  But  your  stories  have  proved  that  a  mystery  writer  must 
concern  himself  with  accurate  scientific  deduction.  Don't  you 
think  that  same  scientific  deduction  could  be  applied  to  this  Presi- 
dential  campaign? 

Mr  Stout  I  doubt  It  very  much.  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  In  the  right 
hands,  politics  is  certainly  an  art — an  almost  miraculous  art — but 
It's  never  a  science  And  it's  because  politics  Is  such  a  rare  art 
that  I  have  formed  an  opinion  regarding  this  campaign:  that  Is,  If  we 
don't  reelect  President  Roosevelt  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves The  White  House  was  no  sanctuary  for  a  saint,  even  In 
1861.  and  never  will  be  Of  necessity,  all  Presidents  are  politicians. 
Try  to  elect  one  who  Isn't.  But  once  In  a  long  while,  whether  by 
luck  or  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  get  one  who.  while  performing  suc- 
cessfully all  the  dreary  chores  of  politics,  gives  us  much  more.  We 
get  a  statesman  We  get  a  man  who  can  keep  his  head  In  a  crisis, 
and  use  it.  One  who  is  capable  of  gallant  and  civilized  and  coura- 
geous conduct  In  the  din  and  destruction  of  a  world  explosion.  One 
who.  if  he  momentarily  bounces  off  the  road,  at  least  keeps  headed 
In  the  right  direction.  One  who  Is  not  your  President  or  my  Presi- 
dent or  Wall  Street's  President  or  John  L  Lewis'  President,  but  our 
President.  Once  in  a  long  while  we  get  one  like  that,  and  we  have 
one  now,  and  we'd  better  hang  onto  him.  Not  that  I  believe  Roose- 
velt to  t>e  absolutely  Indlsprnsable.  Who  Is?  But  If  we  discard 
him  we  have  to  take  the  available  alternative,  named.  In  this  cas*. 

Alf  Lan excuse  me,  Wendell  Wlllkle.    Given  the  opportunity,  Mr. 

WlUkle  might  some  day  develop  Into  a  statesman;  I  don't  know, 
and  neither  doe?  anyone  else.  At  present.  Judging  from  what  I  read 
In  the  papers  and  hear  on  the  radio,  he  has  some  distance  to  go 
before  be  even  becomes  a  politician.     One  here  for  Roosevelt. 

Alice  Duer  Muxer.  And  here's  another  voter  right  beside  you, 
Mr   Stout. 

Mrs  Roo6K\elt  Well,  Alice  Duer  Miller,  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  book.  The  White  Cliffs.  I  know  you're  no  stranger  In 
politics.  In  the  past  you  have  taken  much  time  from  writing  your 
stories  to  support  the  President.  Have  you  any  new  reasons  for  your 
stand  this  year? 

Alice  Dtter  Miller.  Indeed  I  have,  Mrs.  Roosevelt — as  you  must 
I  know  very  well.  His  foreign  policy — that's  my  new  reason.  It  seems 
to  me — I  hardly  like  to  say  this  because  it  sounds  violent,  and  I 
I  dent  want  to  contribute  any  more  violence  to  this  world — but  It 
I  really  does  seem  to  me  as  if  It  were  almost  unpatriotic  not  to 
support  the  President's  foreign  policy.  All  the  world  Is  watching 
{    to  see  whether  we  are  united  behind  it.     We  are,  ar»d  I  think  the 

best  proof  we  can  give  of  It  Is  to  reelect  the  President. 
I  In  London,  the  other  day.  you  read  how  a  man  in  the  street 
:  called  out  to  the  roost  democratic  King  Enpland  has  ever  had: 
"You're  a  great  King"  And  the  King  called  back:  "You're  a  great 
people."  I  should  think  that  little  Incident  would  be  more  terrify- 
ing to  England's  enemies  than  any  bomb. 

Well.  I  should  be  proud  If  America  should  give  something  of  the 
same  impression  of  unity.  For  a  long  time  the  President  has  l>een 
showing  us  that  he  thinks  us  a  great  and  powerful  people.  Now  1 
should  like  the  world  to  hear  our  voices  calling  back  to  him  that 
he's  a  great  President 

Mrs  Roosevelt  Dr  Frank  Klngdon.  I  wonder  If  you  would  agree 
with  Mrs.  Miller.  At  the  picnic  you  told  us  of  your  experlenoes  as 
a  txjy  emigrating  to  this  country  from  London.  And  I  know  you 
are  one  of  the  leaden-  of  William  Allen  White's  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  Do  you  feel  as  Mrs.  MUler  does 
on  the  President's  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  KiNCDON.  With  all  my  heart,  Mrs.  Roosevelt.     The  President 
has  proven  that  he  understands  the  threats  to  this  hemisphere  and 
what  is  happening  at>road,  just  as  he  understarMli  the  social  and 
'.    economic  problems.     He  Is  the  man  In  our  public  life  most  aware 
of   the   essential    meaning   of    the   changes   affecting    both    Interna- 
tional relations  and  life  within  our  society.     Ours  Is  a  time  when 
i    a  new   balance   Is   being   established   among    all    groups — national. 
I    economic,  and  social.    Throughout  E^urope  and  Asia  the  working  of 
i   these  changes  has  produced  revolutions  resulting  in  dictatorship 


country  at  peace. 


OI    uie   uemocraiic   furiy,    uui.    ue^jauac    lutry    ua>t    buuiclxuxi^    ut^; 
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at  we  shall  maintain  an  Mpenmeniai  approacu  vo  F'-y 

ca     Both  these  are  a  part  of  Mr    Roosevelfs  equipment 

I    believe    that    Mr     R^x^evelt    has    the    feel    of    current 

cauae    1    tK-lieve    that    he    cares   about    poople.    because    I 


to   meet 
determined 


»nd  war  It  1.  left  frr  u«  alone  to  prove  that  a  nation  of  free  men 
can  mUt  and  .oJve  the  problem,  of  a  modern  state  without  loaa  of 

"^i^man  to  ifuide  us  mu*t  be  one  who  knows  that  we  have  passed 
ouw.f  the  itmVle  >ociety  of  our  forefathers  m  which  a  .harp  ime 
could  be  drawn  between  polii.cs  and  ^''^O""'"'^  lnter«K8  _  We  are 
dealinx  with  a  poliiicc.-economic  state      I  do  not  t*^'"^^,*^*^^^*"^- 

oZ  1.  wi-^  enou'Jh  to  for.*eo  all  ^^^^  ^^^^''^^'^''^Zt  l.l^uLle 
make     The  important  requirtment,  therefore.  Is  that  we  ahall  have 

"  Klr,r'th«f  te   shMl    recognize   the   inevitability  of   chani^e   Itself 
Second    !h*i  we  shall  mamtam  an  experimental  approach  to_  prac- 
tlcal  politics 
Becaufle 

trend*,    because    .    _ ^  ^_„» 

believe   that   he   has  the   typ^   of  mind  and   temperament 
chanire    with    inaenuity.    and    b.-caus«    I    believe    he    is   de 
SM.l^e  ourneMs  wtthout  Imperiling  our  liberties.  I  am  support- 
in?  him  with  all  mv  h<-art  m  this  campaign.  ,„^«t 
Mrs   Roosivn-T  Miss  Katherine  Hepburn.  I  wish  you  would  repeat 

to  u.s  What  you  told  me  at  H>-de  Park  „„,,„^ 

Mi's  H*fb\'«n  Well  Mr.  mio«.velt.  compared  with  great  writers 
tnd  famous  authors  like  Dr  Kingdon.  I  am  afraid  that  my  opin- 
lotw  actually  are  not  very  important  ,  .^.    ^  „ 

Mrs  RcOMVELT  On  the  contrary,  Miss  Hepburn.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  a  One  actress  mu.st  truly  understand  how  people  think 
and  feel  if  .he  is  to  make  them  live  on  the  stage  or  screen. 

Miss  Hkt'BtJkN  Well.  I  think  »e  are  all  feeling  the  same  way  this 
year— we  are  all  worrying  and  wondering  about  the  future  of  our 
country   Mrs   Roosevelt. 

I  have  listened  to  the  radio  and  read  the  newspapers  as  all  ol 
us  must  have  In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  the  two  candidates 
Stand  for  In  fact.  I  feel  as  If  I  have  spent  many  hours  rocking 
back  and  forth  with  Mr  Wlllkie  on  his  front  porch  recalllni^  the 
Kood  old  days  and  chatting  with  Mr  RooBCvelt  by  his  fireside  dis- 
cuiwsinK  the  present  and  the  future  And  It  is  not  because  winter 
Is  comlnK  on  that  I  am  fors.-tkinK  the  porch  for  the  fire  What  I 
have  really  tried  to  find  out  U  what  these  two  men  s  Interests  are 
and  I  have  come  to  this  final  conclu.sion;  That  Mr  WiUkie  is  in- 
terested in  Mr    R<x»evelt  and  Mr    Roosevelt  is  Interested  in  us 

Mr  CoNNri.i.T  May  I  second  the  comments  of  an  actress  and 
add  mv   own  impressions? 

Mrs    RooMvcT    Certainly.  Marc  Connelly      I  am  sure  we  would 
like   to  hear  what  the  author   of  The  Green  Pastures  and  so 


likes  to  write  about  the  average  man  ^J^  JL^^^^  ""^^^5^°^/ 
casting  my  vote  for  their  greatest  I"^"^-^,  h H  l  ^^nk^n  D 
r    SUU.IVAN    Mine.    too.    Elmer   Rice       I   voted   for   FrankWn   D^ 


who 
am  cast  I 

Ro'Seveu'rce  foTooveVnor  Tf-New-York  and  twice  for  President  of 
thTumted  States,  and  I  look  forward  to  voting  for  him  again  In 
November,  with  similar  happy  results^  Amerira'i. 

Mrs    RooeEVEi.T    Thank  you.  tYank  Sullivan.  ^  ^s  one  °f  America  s 
foremost  bumorlsts.  have  you  anything  more  to  add  to  Mr.  Rices 

^°Mr''srl.LIV,^N  Ju.st  this.  Mrs  Roosevelt  Other  things  being 
equal.  I  would  vote  for  the  reelection  of  the  P^'^,;".^, '^''^'y  ^f^'*^^^, 
of  some  of  the  people  who  arc  against  him.  Father  Coughhn.  for 
ImtTce.  And  h^w^could  any  reasoning  voter  be  otherwise  than  for 
the  President  when  Congressman  Ham  Fish  '»  »g*J!i^\  .^^S^-^^^^" 
all  were  only  human  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  President  becau^e 
I  believe  his  reelection  will  give  Benito  Mussolini  the  "wUUes  and 
'■  .7,  -:_^  Jt.  t^.«v,,o,  i„tr,  «  tantnim  that  Will  shake  the  very  roch 


will  send  Der  Fuehrer  Into  a  tantrum  that  will  shake  the  very  rocks 


ftll 

many  other  plays  haa  to  say  w         »-  .v,     .   ^ 

Mr  CoNNDLT  Well,  I  should  like  to  take  up  where  Katherine 
left  off  I  realize  a  great  many  people  like  Mr  Wlllkie  When  he 
came  into  prominence  a  few  months  ago.  I  certainly  had  no  reason 
to  dislike  him.  I  knew  nothing  about  him  And  I've  earnestly 
tried  to  learn  something  about  him 

Now  I  happen  to  be  a  plajrwriRht  and  Ifs  second  nature  for  me 
to  observe  people  and  event.s  in  the  terms  of  my  own  profes-sion 
To  me.  Mr  Wlllkie  is  an  actor  I  regard  the  things  he  says  and 
the  way  he  lot)ks  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  production.  I  have  the 
feeling  he's  trying  to  convince  me  of  the  reality  of  the  character 
he's  playing  Probably  he  believes  in  Us  reality  himself;  all 
earnest  actor,  trv  to  believe  they  are  the  parts  they're  playing 
But  I  nnd  Mr  w'lllkie  unconvincinjf  My  knowledge  of  his  back- 
ground as  a  utility-holding  corporation  lawyer  wont  let  me  accept 
him  for  a  moment  in  the  role  of  a  simple,  earnest  ex-farm  boy 
whose  every  waking  thought  Is  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people      I  don't  think  he  s  Otted  to  play  that  part. 

The  world  Is  .till  a  s'.age  and  the  role  of  the  President  of  the 
Cn.ted  SUtes  demands  extraordinary  talents  They  Include  great- 
ness of  soul,  wisdom  from  experience,  and  a  genuine  love  of  hu- 
manity. The  vast  majority  of  Americans  know  by  now  Mr  Rooaevelt 
baa  tboae  qualities,  and  I  thmk  next  November  they  will  indicate 
very  emphatically  that  Mr.  WiUkie.  as  we  say  In  the  theater,  is  mu- 
ca»t .  he  u  not  the  type 

Mrs  RooesvSLT  Thank  you.  Marc  Conrielly  Here  Is  a  brother 
member  of  your  profession  who  u  waiting  to  tell  us  how  he  feels. 
Bmer  Rice,  you  have  always  stresMvl  Mxrial  problems  In  your  faxnoua 
plays,  like  Counsellor  at  Law.  Judgment  Day.  and  Street  Scene. 
How  about  our  social  problems  and  this  year's  campaign? 

Mr  RicTi  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  it  is  the  President's  way  of  resolutely 
facing  and  bmndllng  our  K>cial  problems  that  has  attracted  me  to 
him  more  than  anything  else— hi.  deep  humanitarian  Interest  in 
pe«^ple~especlally  m  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
neither  millionaires  nor  down-and-outers.  The  very  wealthy  among 
us  are  a  tiny  minority  The  desperately  poor  are  more  ntunerous. 
but  ibey  are  still  a  minority.  In  l>etween  Is  the  great  solid  ma- 
jority of  Amerlca-^people  who  know  where  their  next  meal  Is  conUng 
from  but  who  have  to  work  to  get  it.  That  applies  to  most  of  us. 
whether  we  are  engaged  in  business  or  In  the  professions,  whether 
^^  work  In  oiBces  or  factories  or  shops  or  on  farms.  As  an  author.  J 
have  been  chiefly  interested  in  writing  about  these  people — their 
prrblems.  their  ."(truggles.  their  failures  and  successes  In  adjusting 
themselves  lo  the  complex  and  changing  world  In  which  we  hve. 
What  I  admire  most  atwut  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  his  profound  concern 
for  these  same  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  throughout  his  entire 
administration,  his  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  dlc- 
tattKl  by  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  common  man.  a  detennl- 
naUon  to  make  life  more  secure  for  plain  people,  and  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  them  to  live  in.  And  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  quality  In  a  President  of  the  United  States.     And  so,  as  one 


of  Berchte.sgaden  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Mr  Roosevelt  becau^ 
still  remember  with  gratitude  the  courageous  and  Inspiring  inaugu- 
ral address  of  1933.  when  he  brought  hope  to  a  Nation  clcseto  de- 
spair I  am  going  to  vote  for  him  because  I  like  the  New  Deal  * 
am  going  to  vote  fur  him  because  I  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  want  her 
to  continue  to  be  the  First  Lady  I  am  going  to  vote  for  him  because 
he  sent  those  destroyers  to  the  Enpli.«h  and  for  a  great  many  other 
reasons  too  many  to  tell  here;  but  mainly  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  reelection  of  the  President  because  he  is  one  of  the  great  liberals 
and  humanitarians  of  cur  country  s  hl.story.  and  he  lielongs  In  the 
company  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe.  Jackson,  and 
Lincoln     They  would  understand  him 

Mr.  Van  Loon  Well  spoken.  Frank  Sullivan.  Tbcy  most  cer- 
Ulnly  would.  They  might  even  understand  him  better  than  many 
of  us' do  today  I  wonder.  Mrs  Roosevelt,  might  I  be  permitted  to  do 
a  little  thinking  out  loud? 

Mrs  RoosEVEi-T  Plea.-^e  do.  Hendlk  van  Loon  As  the  man  wno 
has  written  so  movingly  and  so  richly  not  only  the  story  of  Ameri- 
cans but  the  8tor>'  of  All  Mankind.  I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  to 
think  aloud  on  today  s  terrible  problems. 

Mr   Van  Loon.  Well.  Mrs   Roosevelt,  the  problem  that  faces  me  Is 
the  problem  that  faces  literally  millions  of  my  fellow  Americans  who 
were  not  born  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.    We  came  here  out  of  our 
own  free  will      We  found  it  a  good  country,  and  again  out  of  our 
own   free   will,   we   Joined    this   community — we    became    Amoricans. 
We  h.»d  to  work  hard,  but  that  was  as  It  should  be      Wc  felt   that 
we  had  to  contribute  a  little  more  than  the  others  who  were  already 
members  of  the  firm,  so  to  speak,  and  to  show  In  this  way  that  we 
meant  to  do  our  share  of  the  work.     But  In  some  subtle  ways,  we 
were  still  tied  to  the  homes  of  our  ancestors— in  a  sentimental  way 
and  in  a  cultural  way      Now  the  sontlmental  approach  was  our  own 
business,  but  out  of  our  cultural  heritage  wo  tried  to  salvage  little 
odds  and  ends,  revaluate  those  Into  terms  that  were  understandable 
and   acceptable    to   our   American    neighbors,    and    In    this   manner, 
enrich   our   common    American   civilization       Then   came    this   hide- 
ous--this  obscene  thing      It  came  overnight  and  again-st   the  most 
solemn  promises  that   had   btn^n  repeated  over  and  over  again,   a 
perfidious  and  perjuring  enemy  destroyed  what  were  probably   the 
most  human  civilisations  ever  achieved  by  mankind.     No.  I  as^^^ure 
you.  I  am  not  u^lng  this  occasion  to  make  a  plea  for  my  own  par- 
ticular cause      I  have  a  lot  of  hontst  friends  from  Norway — Sigrld 
Undset.  who  Is  here  with  us  In  the  studio  tonight;  she  will  under- 
stand whereof   I  sp)eak      So  will   all   thos»  who  are  descend.Tnts  of 
those  people  who  came  here  from  Norway  and  Denmark  and  Belgium 
and  Finland  and  Poland.     They  will  know  what  I  mean      And  htre 
at    this   point,   we   find   ourselves   face    to   face    with   that    jroblem 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  and  which  taxes  the  last  ounce 
of  our  strength      We  want  to  save  the  land  of  our  adoption,  and 
we  want  to  save  it  from  a  fate  which  has  overtaken  the  cntmtrtrs  of 
our  birth.     We  would  like  to  shriek  it  from  the  housetops — "Be  ye 
prepared.    Be  ye  prepared  for  our  enemy,  for  the  enemy  Is  a  cunning 
enemy      He  will  lull  you  into  a  feeling  of  security  by  his  platislble 
but  false  promises     He  will  slowly  sap  your  strei^gth  and  one  morn- 
ing you  will  find  yourself  deprived  of  that  which  is  the  most  cher- 
ished of  your  possessions — your  freedom." 

I  have  these  last  4  years  heard  one  voice  which  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms  gave  expression  to  the  fears  that  are  In  our 
own  hearts  Therefore,  at  the  coming  elections  and  loving  liberty 
as  the  bef^inning  and  end  of  all  happiness,  cherishing  liberty 
as  the  very  foundation  of  that  civilization  which  we  proudly 
call  the  American  way — therefore,  at  the  coming  elections,  I 
shall  vote  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  t)ecau8e  I  feel  that  his 
words  and  his  actions  of  the  last  12  months  have  turned  hlra 
Into  Ksmething  more  tlian  mere  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  have  made  him — the  last  and  only  hope  of  our 
common  civilization — have  made  him  the  defender  of  the  freedom 
of  this  world 

Mrs  RoosE%ti,T.  Thank  you.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  say 
good  night.  We  could  not  have  had  more  sincere  expressions 
of  personal  conviction  than  you  have  heard  tonight,  and  every- 
one who  spoke  has  been  your  friend  before  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  art  If  you  are  a  Democrat  listening  in  tonight. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  your  party.  If 
you  are  Republicans  or  Independents  who  are  trying  to  think 
clearly  on  questions  of  the  day  we  who  have  been  on  this  broad- 
cast hope  that  we  may  have  contributed  to  your  pleasure,  but 
also  to  your  depth  of  conviction  on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  Good 
night. 
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Announcer  Be.n  GkAUEK.  You  have  Just  listened  to  a  broadcast 
presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  honor  of  Democratic  Women's  Day  inaugurated  a  year 
ago  at  Mrs.  Franklm  D  Rjusevelt's  suggestion.  It  celebrated  that 
day  21  years  ago.  In  1319.  when  women  were  first  admitted  to 
the  executive  covincll  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  first  given  the  opp>ortunity  to  have  a  say  in  nutiunal  party 
politics. 

You  have  ll.stened  tonight  while  a  group  of  famous  American 
personalities  discussed  the  problems  of  tod.iy  with  Mrs.  Rooseve'.t. 
Her  guests  were  Marc  Connelly.  Edna  Ferber.  Katherine  Hepburn. 
Frank  Kingdon.  .Mice  Duer  Miller,  Elmer  Rice.  Robert  Sherwood. 
R(X  Slcut,  Frank  Sullivan  Hendrik  van  Loon,  and  Thornton 
Wilder. 


The  Family  Life  and  Its  Preservation  Through 
Legislation  Recommended  by  President  Koose- 
velt  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OK   MASSACHUSETTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  a  great 
crisis,  the  Congress  spent  the  closing  days  of  this  session  in 
responding  to  every  call  of  the  President  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  defenses  and  to  initiate,  on  its  own  part,  legislation 
which  would  both  provide  the  armed  forces  necessary  to  meet 
any  foe  and  still  protect  our  economy  and  the  national 
welfare. 

This  was  our  job  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say.  as  we 
close  this  session,  that  it  was  well  done.  The  next  Congress 
Which  convenes  in  these  halls  will  find  that  we  have  not 
shirked  our  duties  and  have  left  Its  Members  no  burden  of 
work  undone.  Instead,  we  have  left  them  free  to  meet  the 
great  problems  which  all  of  us  foresee  in  the  dark  days  ahead. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  Chamber  without  recalling  to  you 
and  to  the  country  the  record  of  the  Congresses  of  the  last  8 
years.  They  have  been  significant  years.  I  doubt  if  anyone 
would  challenge  the  .statement  that  more  necessary,  humane, 
and  vital  laws  have  been  passed  under  this  administration 
than  under  any  administration  in  American  history. 

We  saw  the  end  of  an  era.  before  this  administration  came 
into  power.    Our  old  v.-crld.  as  we  knew  it.  had  collapsed  eco- 
nomically and  the  social  distintegraticn  that  accompanies  any 
such  collapse  was  well  under  way.    I  am  not  going  to  review 
in  detail  the  events  which  followed  the  last  World  War  and 
led  to  the  crisis  of  1929.  or  the  bitter  years  which  then  ensued. 
Suffice  it  to  say  when  this  administration  took  office,  it  found 
a  Nation  almost  in  desperation,  disillusioned  with  our  insti- 
tutions and  almost  without  faith  in  government  itself.     Men, 
women,  and  children  were  hungry;   bread  lines  formed  in 
every  city  In  the  country;   in  the  daytime  and  at  night 
v.Tetched  people  were  without   shelter.     Millions  of  unem- 
ployed had  lost  ail  hope;  families  were  being  ejected  from 
their  homes  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day.    Banks  closed  by  the 
scores  and  millions  saw  their  hard-earned  savings  vanish. 
On  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  villages  the  same  want  and 
destitution  prevailed.    In  every  part  of  the  richest  nation  on 
earth  one  found  only  despair. 

Regardless  of  where  all  of  us  live,  we  will  go  back  to  our 
homes  within  a  few  days  to  very  different  scenes.  Despite 
all  the  calamity  howlers,  recovery  has  come.  In  8  years  a 
nation  has  been  reborn.  Its  courage  has  been  rewarded;  Its 
faith  restored.  And  all  of  you  here  have  had  a  part  in  the 
Job. 

Prom  the  day  the  President,  as  his  first  act.  clo.sed  the 
banks  to  prevent  them  from  collapse  and  to  provide  a  period 
of  reorganization,  we  knew  we  had  a  real  leader.  But  no 
President  could  have  met  the  crisis  of  1933  alone.  On  the 
record  books  of  this  Congress  will  be  found  the  legislation 
\rtiich  gave  the  Nation  a  new  lease  on  life — and  to  you  must 
go  some  of  the  credit.    If  the  Congress  of  1933  had  oiily  done 


I  one  Job — that  of  halting  the  national  catastrophe  that  threat- 
ened— and  if  the  succeeding  Congresses  had  only  followed 
I  through  with  sustaining  legislation  to  accelerate  recovery. 
I  they  would  have  drserved  praise.  But  those  Congresses  did 
far  more;  in  8  years  they  placed  on  the  statute  books  more 
constructive  social  legislation  than  had  been  placed  there 
throughout  a  century.  They  strerurthened  old  laws  and  they 
chartered  new  ones  to  make  democracy  work. 

Look  back  into  the  past  and  you  can  decide  just  how  far 
we  have  gone  in  remedying  evils  which  grew  up  over  decades, 
how  far  we  really  have  advanced  during  these  last  8  coura- 
geous years.  Look  as  far  as  you  will  into  the  future  and  you 
Will  gain  new  courage  in  the  knowledge  that  we  at  least  liave 
laid  the  foundations  for  meeting  the  problems  you  see  there. 
Each  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
in  these  8  years  is  a  storj'  in  itself,  and  I  intend  to  list  many 
of  ihem  for  the  record.  But  in  a  few  brief  words  I  can  picture 
the  essence  of  what  we  have  accomplished. 

The  wheels  of  industry  are  turning  again — were  turning 
long  before  national  defen.se  sped  them  faster.  Wages  and 
.salaries  have  ri.sen  62  p>ercent;  factory  pay  rolls  have  in- 
crea.sed  145  percent  since  1932.  Dividends  have  increased 
55  percent.  The  national  income,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  $68,500,000,000  in  1939.  as  compared 
to  $40,000,000,000  in  1932;  and  according  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  it  was  $71,700,000,000  in  1939, 

Men  and  women  have  jobs  again.  If  there  are  many  with- 
out employment,  the.v  at  least  know  that  they  have  a  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  concerned  with  their  problems  and  their 
welfare,  and  they  know  that  this  Congress  has  labored  im- 
ceasingly,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  see 
that  the  future  holds  more  security  for  them  and  for  their 
children  than  the  past. 

The  f'avings  of  those  of  .small  and  moderate  incomes  are 
safe,  insured  by  Government  instrumentalities  you  estab- 
li.shed.  The  most  of  the  millions  of  young  boys  who  walked 
the  streets  and  highways  of  the  Nation  in  utter  despair  In  1932 
are  either  back  in  school,  or  at  work,  or  have  had  a  part  in 
the  civilian  conservation  program  which  has  won  so  much 
acclaim.  The  stock  markets,  where  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  saw  their  savings  vanish,  have  heen  brought  under 
proper  Government  regulation  and  control,  protecting  the 
American  investor  against  fraud,  and  heretofore  legalized 
larceny. 

Billions  have  been  provided  for  commerce  and  industry. 
Security  has  been  provided  for  the  owners  of  existing  homes. 
Economical  means  have  been  provided  for  the  building  of  new 
homes  for  those  able  to  pay  for  them.  A  great  program  of 
Government  housing  is  under  way  for  those  who,  unable  to 
pay  for  proper  shelter,  hitherto  have  been  left  to^  suffer  and 
tr  raise  families  in  degrading  slums. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation,  neglected  and  deprived  of  even 
a  decent  recognition  before  1932,  have  won  a  voice  at  Wash- 
ington. They  have  come  a  long  way  since  8  years  ago,  when 
their  products  were  selling  below  cost  of  production  and  fore- 
clasures  were  sweeping  away  their  homes  and  farms  by  the 
thousands. 

Their  markets  have  expanded,  the  prices  of  their  product* 
have  been  Increased,  Government  pajinents  have  given  them 
some  recompen.se,  at  least  against  tariffs.  In  1932  their  t-otal 
cash  income  amounted  to  $4,682,000,000,  whereas  In  1939 
they  received  $7,712,000,000.  with  Government  payments 
boosting  the  total  to  $8,519,000,000.  Even  more  than  city 
dwellers,  they  have  known  the  relief  of  low-interest  charges, 
liberal  loan  plans  for  home  building,  and  credit  to  grow  crops 
and  means  whereby  to  store  them  Instead  of  sacrificing  them 
in  low  markets. 

Only  in  reviewin?  the  past  can  we  fully  appreciate  the  new 
era  of  social  security  which  has  dawned  for  this  country. 
Unemployment  insurance;  aid  to  the  aged,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind;  insurance  of  savings;  encouragement  for  youth — 
all  of  these  have  been  made  responsibilities  of  government. 
The  Government  took  responsiblUty.  too.  for  providing  work 
rather  than  a  dole  to  those  who  were  able  to  labor,  enabling 
the  unemployed  employables  to  retain  their  self-respect. 
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No  one  challenges  these  accomplishments  of  the  adminis- 
tration. To  accorrplish  this,  money  had  to  be  spent,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  spending  was  for  the  pubhc  good  and 
Inevitable  If  our  democracy  was  to  be  preserved,  criticism  and 
misrepresentation  have  resulted.  For  that  reason  I  am  sub- 
mitting here  a  list  of  Federal  expenditures  from  1933  to  1940. 
Which  reach  th  •  vast  total  of  nearly  $57,000,000,000. 

FctUral  expenditures.  July   1.   1933.    :o  June   30.   1940 
I  In  millions  ot  dollars) 
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Critics  who  are  fond  of  merely  pointing  to  expenditures 
will  notice  in  that  total  the  billions  spent  for  national  defense. 
lor  veterans,  for  public  works,  agricultural  aid.  and  relief. 
I  challenge  th»m  to  point  out  where  they  would  have  made 
reductions.  It  Is  unfortunate  that,  when  people  crit  cize 
Government  expenditures,  they  do  not  explain  that  a  vast 
am(  unt  of  these  expenditures  go  for  projects  which  increase 
Uie  national  wealth  and  yet  which  cannot  be  realized  in  cash. 
Let  me  Just  list  ^ome  of  these  projects  and  the  expenditures 
Which  made  them  possible: 

T/>BLX  2  'Major  work  accomplishments 

Dur»b>  adtimon.'i  to  national  wealth: 

HUhvtays    and    streets    $4,800.000  000 

St'wers.  watffwork.s.  and  public  utilities 1.350,000.000 

riu<-at)onaI    buildings 1.  COO.  000  000 

Public    buildings 1.500.000.000 

Conservation.  fl(xxl  control    reclamation,  rivers. 

and  harbor   improvenjent 5,000,000.000 

Parks,  playviround-!.  s^ymnaslums.  and  other  rec- 
reational   facilities 1.000. 000. OOO 

Public  houslJig  and  slum  clearance 300.000,000 

Airport    tacUlties 170,000.000 


Tabli  3  —Status  of  the  pubtc  debt.  June  30.  1940 

(Source:   Dally  U    S    Treasury  statement  unrevlsed) 

Gross  Federal  debt - t42. 968.  000.  000 


Offsettlni;  Trea-sury  assets: 

General  fund  balance 

Exch.-\nge  stabilization  fund 

Proprietary  Interest  of  Federal  Government  in 
curpurations  and  credit  agencies 


Total    15.120.000.000 

The  works  accomplished  with  these  sums  include; 

80.000  miles  of    rew   hlKhways   ronstructecl. 
165.000  miles  ut   city  streets  r»pa;red 
lO.OCO  new  cducnnonal  bulldli.gs  erected 
900  new  ho.<pital.s 
1,500  n«'w  towr.  and  city  sewer  systems. 
2  400  new   water  svstems 

222  new  clty-olectric  systema. 
1  200   I  ew   pest    offlct'S. 
Nnrris  Dnm 
Whreler  Dvim 
Pickwick   Landing  Dam. 
Chickamau?.-i  Dam 
Boulder    Danv 
Fort  Ptck  D«*m 
Grand  Coulee  Darn 
41  000  low-rent -dwelling  units  <-ci\5tructpd. 
74  800  low-rent-dwelling  units  under  corvstrxictlon. 

The  tabulation  is  not  complete  without  some  references  to 
the  status  of  the  public  debt  and  the  changes  in  that  public 
dfbt  since  this  administration  took  cflBce.  For  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  present  day,  I  present  the  following  tables: 


1    891,000   000 
2.  000.  000.  000 

3, 336. COO,  OCO 

7.227,000  003 


Net  Federal  debt. 35.  741.  000  coO 


Tablk  A—Changen  in  the  puhlic  debt.  March  3.  1933-Junc  30.  1940 
(Source:   Daily  U    S   Treasury  statement  unrevlsed) 

Gross  public  debt: 

June  30    1940 $42  968  000  000 

March  3,    1933 -^20   937  000  000 

Gross  increase  In  public  debt 22,  031.  000,  O-M) 

lncrea.se  In  Trea.=ury  assets: 
General  fund  balance: 

June  30.  1940 tl.891   000  000 

March  3,  1933 -159.000,000 

1.  732.  000,  000 

Proprietary  Interest  In  Gov- 
ernment corporations  and 
credit  agencies: 

June   30,    1940... 3,336  000,000 

March  3.   1933' -2.284.000.000 

1 . 052, 000,  000 

Exchange      stabilization 

fund : 

June  30,    1940... 2,000,000,000 

March  3.  1933 0 

2.  000,  000.  000 


Total  Increase  in  Treasury  assets. 


4.  784,000  000 


Net  Increase  In  public  debt =  17,  247,  OOO  COO 

'  Source:  Hf  arlngs  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  House  of 
Representatives    p    727    Revenue  Act  of  2938. 

-  Includes  $2  429  000  000  repre^enllng  net  increase  in  public  debt 
since  1933  due  to  prepayment  of  the  bonus, 

I  now  would  like  to  add  a  significant  table  concerning  the 
results  which  have  accrued  from  Government  expenditures 
and  Government  recovery  policies — a  table  which  would  be 
much  more  effective  if  it  could  speak  for  the  year  1940: 


Calendar  year 
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$7. 71Z  000,0m 
MO7.00O.00O 

t'ruin  U'lU'tll  |>a\iiifuts 

T.t.il  ..             

Interest  received  by  individuals' 

Dividends  received  by  individuals  ' 

Total  nonajcricultural  employment '  ♦. .. 
Exports '                                    

'"5.277.066.000 
2.  745.  UUU.  mX) 

Drermher 

r.  us.  (Km 

$1.611.0UU.UU0 
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8..'m.ooo.ono 
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DfrtiH*>er 
'  M.  SMtt.  (100 
$3.  17y,Ul)0.(XM 
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->)-■» 
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Fe<ler.»l    Keserve  Board   indM  of  pro- 
duct H'U  ' 

'Source    l»t'[>artnient  of  ("ommen'e. 

'  Source    1  >f  (MiTtnient  i>f  LuNjr, 

'  ."^ouTi*    l>ei»4irti:ient  i>J  Acrntiittire. 

•  Baird  of  (tovemi.rs.  Fe<leril  Reserve  l^y^tem. 

'  This  figure  does  not  mrliiile  the  2.727.i»iit  i»ersr.n.s  who  had  work  on  Work  Prnie<*ts 
Adnunistration.  National  V<juth  .\dminisiration.  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
proje<-t.< 

Add  to  these  figures  the  fact  that  bank  reserves  and  bank 
deposits  increased  during  1939  to  the  highest  level  on  record. 
Total  reserves  of  membi  r  banlc.«  rose  by  S3.000.000  000  in  1939. 
following  a  rise  of  $2,000,000,000  in  1938;  over  the  2-year 
period,  the  amount  of  reserves  held  by  banks  in  excess  of 
legal  requirement.^  increased  from  about  $1,000,000,000  to 
about  $5,500,000,000,  the  highest  on  record.     At  the  end  of 
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1939.  nearly  half  of  the  $12,000,000,000  of  reserves  held  by 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  were  excess  reserves. 

Everyone  knows  that  business  activity  now  is  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Every  type 
of  figure  which  has  been  used  here  would  be  even  more  en- 
couraging if  brought  up  to  date. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here — nor  would  it  be  possible — to 
list  all  of  the  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  from  1933 
to  1940  and  which  had  a  major  part  in  accomplishing  these 
results.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  a  partial  picture  of  the 
results  themselves — but  first  I  must  deal  with  the  subject 
which  has  been  uppermost  in  our  minds  for  the  last  many 
months,  that  of  national  defense. 

The  complete  statistics  on  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world. 
a  two-ocean  Navy  which  will  keep  our  shores  safe  from  any 
threat  of  invasion;  on  a  greater  air  force  than  any  ever  con- 
ceived, even  by  the  arch  foes  of  democracy  now  dealing  death 
and  destruction  over  Europe  and  Asia;  and  on  a  great  and 
mobile  Army  raLsed  from  a  free  citizenry — these  must  come 
from  other  sources.  But  I  am  prepared  to  review  briefli' 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  Chamber,  our  part  of 
the  job. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions totaling  $15,488,739,853.  compiled  as  of  September  11. 
Since  that  date,  appropriations  and  authorizations  amount- 
ing to  $ have  been  added  to  that  total. 

Wc  have  provided  more  than  $7,000,000,000  for  the  Na\T. 
nearly  $7,000,000,000  for  the  Army,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  planes,  in  addition  to  the  sums  allocated  for  air 
fleets  by  tho.se  two  Departments.  We  have  provided  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  equipment  ranging  from 
shoes  to  oil  and  coal  and  food;  millions  to  trained  skilled 
workers;  scores  of  millions  for  defense  housing.  We  have 
provided  more  than  $3,000,000  to  the  Ptderal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  defend  us  against  the  foe  within  our  gates,  to 
cope  with  p,spionapc  and  sabotage. 

No  problem  of  defense  has  been  neglected.  I  submit  here 
the  list  of  appropriations  and  authorizations  as  of  Septem- 
ber 16: 

National  defense — 1941  appropriations  and  authorizations  as  0/  Sept. 

11.  1940 


Aiipropria- 
tiuiis 


Ponfrarl  aii- 
I  tboruatkjns' 


1.  Anny -— — -«- 

2.  Nhvt 

3.  Coast  Ouard   ..  

4.  Council  of  .\ational  De- 

fense an'1   If   .\dvls<,>ry 
Commission  

5.  Nationxl  .\dvLsory  Com- 

raitte*  for  Aeronsiitir"! 

Fedora!  Hureau  of  Invos- 
li»:atiuu.  rspioiia({i'.  sab- 
otacc.  nciitrnlity 

Trea-sury  Prix-uri'inent 
Division,  puriliH-'s'  of 
straTi'cir  matcrsls 

I>e|»artnirnt  of  J  list  ire, 
rctii^tration  of  alM-n-s  . . . 

Ofl^o'  "f  Kducation,  labor 
training   .       . 

Work  l'ro}»H'ts  .Adminis- 
tration, military  or  .N'a- 
val  projects  • 

S<^icial  St-curit  y  Board, 
wleotinc  and  placine 
defensT  Workers 

Panatna  Canal,  third  set 
of  lock" 

ri\il  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, en  ilian  pilot 
traininz      -.. 

National  ilefcnstc  hoaxing 

RfCon<triictinti     Kiiiance 
Cor;    ■•'i;     •: 
Kur.u-r  k'  vrvt>  Co.. 

M  rials  Kim  r\f  Co  - 
I>ef.ii.<!t-    rl:int    Cor- 

pornt  ion  '        

Def.' n.-*  ."^  uppl  les  Cor- 

(•orstion  • 


$4,  1 13.  M2.  901  $2, 829,  I  ST.,  397 

2,  471.I19',  i>»       814,  V.iS,G12 

52.233.075| 


6. 


8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


14. 
15 


i.ooo.ooo! 

11. 200.000'  8,400,000 


Ailthori?ft- 
tkjns  • 


P) 


fi.  34fi.  900 

60.000,000 

3,000.000 

15.000,000 

11, 000, 000 

2.000,000 
15,000.000 


37,  Ono.  000 

lou,  ouaooo 


I 


A  Mora- 
tions 


$99,000,000 


V&.  000,  000 
1UU,UUU.UUU 

(•) 
sa  000, 000 


•  Cortmrt'  corrr.iftfvl  arainst  fiifurr  appropriations. 

>  Authorued  by  Con>3"ess  but  no  appropriatioo  made  this  yww. 
»  Set"  iltni  l>^. 

•  Wcirk!"  HrorTf"r«  .AdmLilstration  Is  also  irtvtiif  preference  to  defense  projects  under 
Its  regular  prov'ram, 

»  BoUi  iii<-<>r|>oraitd  at  tS,0()0.0n0. 

« No  allocation  of  Keconstnicuon  Finance  Corporation  funds  as  of  .^^ug.  2C,  IMO. 


National  defense — 1941  appropriatiOTis  and  authorizatUmi  cu  of  Sept. 

11,  1940— CouUuued 


Appropria- 
tions 

Contract  au- 
thor itations 

Aulhoriia- 
Uoiw 

AlliK-a- 
tiuns 

18.  N'8\-y 

Act  of  July   1«.   two. 
anthoririnp  Tn  jxt- 
wnt  expaii.Mon   in 
Xavy  iuoa|>iiro|>ri- 
afion>.      pvtin;:iir><i 
coKt    of   autliorizud 
exiiiiiLsiou," 

Phifis  

• 

$4.nin,noo.000 

PUnes 

600. 0(10. 000 

* 

$«.  912,  707.844 

Kt.  Wi  032,  009'  4.  709.  000,  000 

•2I.V>T0,100 

17.  Grand  total  all  items 

•  15.488,739.863 

'  Initial  approprfnl ion  inclinlcfl  in  Item  2. 

•In  addition  lh<'  V.  8.  Hou.sini;  .Authority  ha.<;  l¥<<'n  niithorired  tn  loan  to  'lefcre^e 
project.*.  A.s  of  .\iii:,  31,  $.M.4,'>0,U<Hi  hiui  Ix-cii  iiiillioriiol  in  loans  or  hIIim-hi  ion-*  to 
12  pr.ijiTts,  Tcnn<',-vsf<>  Vii.'Icy  Authority  «  fi.^;  aUc  ii|'i>rn|«riiiti>  I  $2,").r><xi.i>Ki  (or  Iho 
Construction  of  an  additional  (lam  in  ttif  Tcnnes-soe  \" alley  .\uthorily  area,  ii«\«.sary 
for  uatioiiiiJ-di/riiac  imlu^Irll's. 

This  Congress  F>as.sed  its  first  billion-dollar  appropriation 
in  response  to  a  request  of  the  President  May  16.  Two 
weeks  later  another  billion  was  asked  and  granted,  and  on 
July  10  still  another  $5,000,000,000  was  added  to  the  total. 
As  the  threat  of  a  world-wide  conflagration  brought  more 
menace  to  us.  Congress  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  reach  the 
total  which  now  is  on  the  records.  But  this  administration's 
concern  with  national  defense  did  not  start  with  the  appro- 
priation of  a  billion  dollars  on  May  16.  It  started  with  the 
day  the  President  took  office. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon: the  spectacle  of  men  who  fought  every  appropria- 
tion and  ever>'  move  for  national  defense  charging  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  neglected  that  defense, 
although  every  informed  citizen  knows  that  he  sought  for 
months  and  even  years  to  awaken  this  country  to  its  dangers. 
Facts  that  cannot  be  denied  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  Navy  and  the  Army  merely  were  given  enough  to  exist 
on  for  many,  many  years  following  the  World  War.  They 
were  forced  to  eke  out  even  that  existence  from  left-overs  of 
the  World  War  days.  While  I  do  not  criticize  either  our 
Presidents  or  our  Congresses  for  this  fact,  for  all  our  eyes  and 
hor>es  were  on  world  peace  and  no  Adolf  Hitler  had  appeared 
on  the  international  horizon,  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  1932  appropriations  for  the  Army  amounted  to  less 
than  $300,000,000  while  those  for  the  Navy  totaled  only 
$360,000,000. 

A  sharp  increase  was  not  noted  until  1936,  when  total 
appropriations  Jumped  to  nearly  $830,000,000,  and  1937,  when 
they  reached  $910,000,000.  Had  the  wishes  of  the  present 
administration  been  considered,  a  far  greater  sum  would  have 
been  spent.  In  1935  the  Public  Works  bill  provided  for 
nearly  $5,000,000,000.  But  a  Senate  amendment  divested  the 
President  of  authority  to  allocate  a  cent  of  this  money  for 
military  and  naval  appropriations  such  as  had  been  permitted 
in  the  emergency  appropriations  for  previous  years. 

More  than  $600,000,000  which  the  Army  and  Navy  then  de- 
clared neces.sary  were  denied.  In  fact,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  $15,000,000  allowed  in  1938,  the  President  was  unable  to 
allocate  any  emergency  funds  for  strictly  defense  projects 
after  1935. 

In  spite  of  such  restrictions,  however.  P.  W.  A.  contributed 
a  billion  dollars  to  national  defense — moneys  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  before  a  halter  was  put  upon  him. 
Since  1933.  there  has  been  laid  down  an  Imposing  fleet  of 
aircraft  carriers,  destroyers,  cruisers  and  submarines;  and 
scores  of  other  ships  have  left  the  yards  after  rehablliation 
by  emergency  funds.  More  than  $238,000,000  was  spent  to 
Strengthen  the  Navy  by  P.  W.  A.  How  else,  can  you  tell  me, 
could  Americans  have  boasted  as  far  back  as  1938  that  their 
Navy  was  the  most  effective  in  the  world? 

Factories  for  production  of  munitions  and  ordnance  were 
built  with  P.  W.  A.  f  oiids.    The  Coast  Guard  was  given  cutters 
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and  airplanes;  the  National  Guard  was  given  armories.  Hun- 
dreds of  facilities  were  established  which  today  offor  a  founda- 
tion on  which  a  rcnl  national-defense  program  can  progress. 

Army  aviation  was  given  $7,497,000  with  which  to  purchase  ; 
train.ng  planes,  engines,  radios,  and  other  types  of  equipment: 
$22,000,000  was  allocated  for  construction  of  military  air- 
ports. 130  planes,  costing  $7,496,000  were  provided  for  the 
Navy.  Through  civil  aviation,  the  P.  W.  A.  strengthened  vital 
Unts  in  the  national  defense:  strategic  highways,  new  bridgos. 
and  underpasses — all  of  which  will  prove  of  untold  value. 
And  it  was  P.  W.  A.  which  provided  the  funds  for  the  expert-  , 
mental  work  upon  which  the  mechanization  and  motorization 
of  our  own  Panzer  di\-isions  will  be  based. 

So  when  anyone  starts  totaling  up  the  more  than  $3,500.-  | 
OCO.OOO  that  Congresses  have  appropriated  for  the   Army 
since  1933.  and  the  more  than  $5,000,000,000  appropriated  for 
the  Navy — prior  to  the  great  emergency  program— they  can 
add  the  bjlllon  dollars  provided  by  P.  W.  A.  i 

This  Congress,  as  you  know,  has  been  active  on  another 
front.  Here  are  some  of  the  recent  enactments  aiding  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  our  great  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  effective  conduct 
of  our  international  relations: 

First.  The  Neutrality  Act.  its  revision  which  permitted 
the  raising  of  the  arms  embargo;  its  provisions  keeping 
American  citizens  out  of  the  danger  zones,  restricting  the 
entry  of  American  citizens  into  war  areas,  and  permitting  the 
control  of  exports  of  arms  and  munitions. 

Second.  The  act  requiring  the  registration  of  agents  of 
foreign  principals  with  the  State  Department,  under  which 
persons  in  the  United  States  acting  for  foreign  governments 
or  foreign  agencies  must  make  themselves  known  to  this 
Oovernment. 

Third.  The  act  of  July  2.  1940.  authorizing  the  President  to 
control  and  license  exports  of  strategic  materials,  conserving 
materials  required  for  the  national -defense  program. 

Fourth.  The  act  pro\'tdlng  for  codification  of  our  nation- 
ality laws — a  reform  which  has  been  necessary  for  a  great 
many  years. 

Pifth.  Provisions  in  the  State  Department's  various  appro- 
priation acts  for  funds  to  be  advanced  to  American  citizens 
in  danger  areas  for  their  repatriation  and  permitting  the 
making  of  arrangements  to  send  American  ships  for  their 
evacuation. 

Sixth.  Treaties  coming  out  of  the  Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires, 
Lima.  Panama,  and  Habana  Conferences  which  have  con- 
solidated our  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  which — like 
the  recent  Act  of  Habana.  which  will  permit  the  administra- 
tion of  any  ETuropean  possession  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
If  Its  transfer  to  another  nation  is  threatened — improve 
the  defensive  position  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  unification  of  the  various  foreign  services 
of  the  Oovernment — those  of  the  State.  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture Departments. 

Eighth.  The  act  requiring  the  registration  of  sdiens  in  the 
United  States,  which  also  authorizes  the  protective  measiire 
of  requiring  the  fingerprinting  of  visa  applicants  abroad 
before  they  arc  permitted  to  enter  this  country. 

When  we  speak  of  national  defense,  however,  we  should  not 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  figures  concerning  the  Army  and 
Na\-y  When  war  first  broke  abroad,  some  of  us  waited  fear- 
ftilly  for  a  disturt)ance  in  our  national  life.  But  there  was 
no  panic,  nor  even  a  suggestion  of  panic.  Even  the  stock 
markets  acted  almost  normally.  We  learned  that  the  laws 
pajised  by  a  New  Deal  administration  provided  all  the  pro- 
tection that  could  have  been  given  by  drastic  emergency 
measures. 

In  other  words,  we  had  fortified  oiu-selves  against  any 
crisis  by  the  laws  we  had  passed  for  our  own  security.  Eco- 
nomic forces  had  been  brought  under  proper  Government 
regulation;  sanngs  were  protected  by  the  Ctovemment;  laws 
existed  to  prevent  wild  speculation,  and  powerful  men  coiild 


not  gamble  on  the  fears  of  a  nation.  Panic  was  not  merely 
avoided;  it  had  been  made  improbable. 

I  say  to  you  that  not  in  many  years  could  the  present 
administration  have  been  vindicated  in  the  way  it  has  been 
since  this  emergency  in  world  affairs  has  appeared.  Look 
about  you  and  where  is  there  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  dic- 
tators that  a  democracy  cannot  work  in  a  crisis?  To  under- 
stand how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  la.st  8  years  we  have  only 
to  look  back  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  recall 
what  happened  here  then;  to  realize  what  has  been  accom- 
plished we  have  only  to  look  back  9  years,  or  10  or  15.  and 
think  what  reverberations  a  European  war  would  have  brought 
in  this  country  then. 

All  of  you  here  know  that  this  country  today  is  stronger 
than  ever  before,  that  it  has  the  full  loyalty  of  those  upon 
whom  it  must  depend.  The  ordinary  man  and  woman  have 
a  faith  in  government  that  they  never  had  before.  This  is 
our  real  national  defense — and  it  will  not  prove  wanting. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  They  lie  in  the  brilliant,  humane, 
and  courageous  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
legislation  which  you  have  written  into  law  in  these  last  8 
years.  It  is  my  privilege  and  my  pride  to  give  you  the  picture 
of  those  years. 

RECONSnUCnON  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  initials  "R.  P.  C."  have  become  synonymous  with  the 
phrase  "Oovernment  aid  to  business."  Its  corollary  benefils 
to  the  public,  to  investors,  stockholders,  and  depositors  in 
financial  institutions  have  been  as  great  as  to  business  itself. 

The  R.  P.  C.  has  disbursed  $7,849,176,224.  September  19, 
1940.  to  private  industry  in  its  gigantic  task  of  bringing  re- 
covery to  this  Nation.  Of  this  amount.  $6,096,644,875.  more 
than  77  percent,  has  been  repaid.  No  statement  could  be 
made  which  could  t)etter  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
R.  P.  C.  program. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  created  in 
January  1932  as  this  administration  prepared  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  Government.  In  the  8*2  years  of  its  operations, 
its  total  authorizations  from  Congress  have  aggregated  $14.- 
831.720.884.  of  which  $10,786,982,029  has  been  disbursed.  In- 
cluded in  this  latter  total  were  disbursements  of  $2,937,805.- 
805  for  relief  and  to  other  governmental  agencies.  Aside 
from  allocations  by  directions  of  Congress,  authorized  loans 
and  investments  aggregated  $11,628,322,246.  of  which  $2.- 
$655,279,566  was  canceled  or  withdrawn.  Some  $1,123,866,000 
remains  to  the  credit  of  private  applicants  for  funds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $7,849,176,224  already  listed  as  disbursed. 

Under  an  act  approved  February  24,  1938,  we  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  notes  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
Issued  to  obtain  fimds  for  relief  and  allocations  to  other  Oov- 
ernment agencies;  no  part  of  these  cancelations  was  for 
loans  to  banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies,  or  to  any 
other  borrower  from  the  R.  F.  C.  and  no  debt  due  to  the 
Oovenunent  was  canceled.  Cancelations  included  $1,783.- 
000.000  for  direct  relief.  $200,000,000  for  the  capital  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  $200,000,000  for  the  capital 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  $125,000,000  for 
the  capital  of  home  loan  banks.  $97,000,000  for  the  capital 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  $22,000,000  for 
the  capital  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  dollars  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  crop  loans.  $43,100,000  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration for  the  capitalization  of  the  Production  Credit  Cor- 
porations and  other  purposes,  $24,600,000  for  the  Regional 
Credit  Corporations,  and  $77,546,074.55  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Without  detracting  from  the  importance  of  other  lending 
and  investment  activities,  the  outstanding  service  rendered 
by  the  Corporation  has  been  its  aid  to  depositors  of  banks 
and  the  general  bank-rehabilitation  program.  To  assist  open 
banks  in  meeting  the  demands  of  depositors  and  in  continuing 
their  operations,  it  authorized  $1,334,787,161  in  loans  to  5.820 
InsUtuUons,  of  which  $1,138,233,619  has  been  disbursed,  $50,- 
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624  remains  available  to  the  borrowers,  and  the  balance  has 
been  canceled.  In  addition,  the  R  F.  C.  authorized  loans 
aggregating  <1. 347.554.800  (or  disAritMition  to  depositors  in 
2.776  closed  banks  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  wait  for 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  banks,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  20.000.000  depositors  in  closed  l>anks  benefited 
through  this  aid.  In  strengthening  the  caiMtal  structure  of 
the  banks  of  the  country  the  R.  F.  C.  invested  $1.163.272.20« 
in  the  capital  of  6,147  tianks  through  the  purchase  of  and 
loans  on  the  preferred  stock  of  national  banks  and  some 
State  banks  that  could  issue  preferred  stock,  and  the  purchase 
of  capital  notes  and  debentures  of  State  banks  that  couid  not 
issue  preferred  stock.  The  retiUTi  of  depositor  confidence  and 
the  placing  of  the  banks  in  a  position  to  supply  the  credit 
needs  in  their  various  coramiuiities  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  success  of  this  program. 

Through  September  19,  1940,  the  CJorporation  had  author- 
iaed  and  made  tentative  commitments  for  loans  and  pur- 
chases Of  securities  for  the  benefit  of  97  railroads  and  receivers 
of  railroads,  aggregating  approximately  $1,454,000,000.  This 
includes  approximately  $360,000,000  tentative  but  unused 
commitments,  of  which  approximately  $264,000,000  has  been 
canceled,  the  roads  having  made  other  arrangements;  $301,- 
000,000  of  the  amount  was  lent  to  railroads  by  P.  W.  A.  These 
securities  were  taken  over  from  P.  W.  A.  and  $187,0O04KK)  of 
them  sold  at  a  profit.  Loans  to  railroads  preserved  institu- 
tional investments  In  railroad  securities  and  enabled  the 
carriers  to  maintain  standards  of  operation  tlu-ough  capital 
expenditures  that  resulted  in  employment  not  only  on  their 
own  lines  but  in  the  industrial  concerns  from  which  they 
purchased  supplies  and  equipment. 

Some  $3,121,738,396  has  been  authorized  or  allocated  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another:  $440,279.- 
359  to  Federal  land  banks.  Joint -stock  land  banks,  and  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  to  provide  them  with  funds 
to  meet  the  increa.«lng  demands  of  fanners  and  stockmen; 
$199,072,647  to  agricultural  and  livestock  credit  corpora- 
tions to  assist  farmers  in  connection  with  production  and 
cattle  loans.  About  $100,000,000  was  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  financing  of  sales  of  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  and 
totiacco,  in  foreign  markets.  In  financing  the  carrying  and 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  $1,754,712,000 
has  been  made  available  for  loans  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  $86,061,513  to  other  agricultural  insUtu- 
tions;  $23,500,000  has  been  authorized  for  loans  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cotton,  of  which  only  $3,300.- 
000  was  actually  used  and  by  direction  of  Congress  $517,322,- 
965  has  been  allocated  to  other  governmental  agencies  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Authorizations    for    self-liquidating    construction    project 
loans  amounting  to  $629,755,690  have  been  an  important 
stimulus  to  employment,  not  only  in  the  projects  concerned, 
but  in  the  concerns  furnishing  the  materials  and  the  trans- 
portation  lines  carrying  them.    Some  $73,000,000   was  for 
the   erection   of   the   San   Francisco-Oakland   Bay   Bridge; 
$208,500,000  was  for  the  construction  of  a  water-distributing 
system,  including  the  main  aqueduct,  carrying  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  to  southern  California,  a  dis- 
tance of  392  miles;  $2,580,000  for  building  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier bridge  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo;  $13,000,000 
for  the  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Bridge  across  the  Mis-sissippi ; 
$57  000.000  for  the  construction  of  Battery -Brooklyn  Tunnel 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  $40,800,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
turnpike  for  vehicular  traffic  from  Middlesex  to  Irwin,  Pa.; 
$21  000  000  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
highways  in  the  State  of  Mississippi;  $10,200,000  for  exten- 
sion, betterment,  and  refinancing  of  the  Seattle  Municipal 
Street  Railways;  and  $20,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  one- 
half  of  an  issue  of  revenue  trust  certificates  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Oas  Works  Co. 

The  RFC  Mortgage  Company,  the  $25,000,000  capital 
Stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Reconstruction  Penance  Cor- 
poration, has  approved  loans  aesregating  $283,346,169,  of 
which  $92,752,149  was  for  refinancing  in  cases  of  distress, 


$70  646.170  for  construction  of  new  buildings.  $117,831 5T7 
for  the  purchase  of  P.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgages  and  $2,616,272 
for  the  purchase  of  other  mortgages.  This  Company  makes 
first-mortgage  toans  for  the  refinancing  of  indebtedness  on 
urban,  income- producing  business  property,  and  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  new  Ixiildings  for  which  there  is  a  sound 
economic  need.  Tw  o  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mortgage  loan 
companies,  not  including  The  RFC  Mortgage  Company, 
received  authorizations  for  loans  amounting  to  $364,210^26 
from  the  R.  F.  C.  so  that  they  might  continue  their  functions 
without  foreclosing  the  property  of  mortgagors. 

So  that  building  and  loan  associations  could  meet  with- 
drawals of  shareholders  and  depositors  without  resorting  to 
foreclosure  on  property  of  borrowers,  and  In  order  to  put  them 
in  funds  to  continue  their  functions,  the  Corporation  author- 
ized loans  amounting  to  $137376,341.  In  addition,  $25,306,796 
has  been  authorized  to  closed  building  and  loan  associations 
for  distribution  to  depositors  aixl  creditors. 

The  c&jAi&l  structure  of  10  insurance  companies  was 
strengthened  to  the  extent  of  $34,475,000.  Heavy  demands 
were  made  upon  insurance  companies  in  the  form  of  poUcy 
claims,  and  in  order  for  them  to  avoid  selling  their  assets 
at  sacrifice  prices  to  meet  their  requirements,  the  Corporation 
authorized  $104,439,750  in  loans  to  133  insurance  companies. 

T^ie  inability  of  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  to  ob- 
tain credit  through  normal  channels  brought  the  Corporation 
into  that  lending  fleki.  So  that  employment  oould  be  con- 
tinued and  in  numerous  Instances  increased,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  authorlEed  $552,881,410  to  7.864  concerns  in  cases 
where  funds  were  not  available  at  local  banks.  Of  this 
amount  $145,134,152  was  canceled  or  withdrawn  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  fact  that  the  k>cal  banks  were  willing  to 
make  the  loans  after  the  Corporation  bad  indicated  its  readi- 
ness to  furnifih  the  funds. 

Loans  to  drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  districts  have  been 
authorized  in  the  net  amount  of  $109,678,828,  the  proceeds  of 

which  were  used  to  reduce  and  refinance  their  outstandinc 
indebtedness  or  to  purchase,  acquire,  or  complete  projects. 
The  refinancing  activity  in  this  particular  relieved  dlstreas 
occasioned  by  the  inability  of  fanners  and  landowners  to 
meet  the  charges  related  to  the  bonded  indebtedness.  The 
annual  assessments  for  bond  and  interest  charges  against 
farmers  have  been  reduced  to  about  29.48  percent  from  what 
they  were;  the  interest  burden  from  6  percent  to  4  percent 
The  average  debt  reduction  of  the  districts  w&s  53.34  percent, 
and  it  is  estimated  approximately  134,623  farms  have  been 
benefited  from  this  program. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  purchase  securities  from 
P.  W.  A.,  the  R.  F.  C.  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  3.116 
issues  of  marketable  securities  in  the  principal  amount  of 
$719,104,498,  of  which  $675,276,498  has  been  purchased; 
$534,259,856  of  these  have  been  sold  or  collected  at  a  premium 
over  cost  of  $26,017,191. 

Loan  authorizations  for  other  purposes  include  $25,297,050 
to  public -school  authorities  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
due  prior  to  June  1.  1934,  and  for  debt  reduction  and  refinanc- 
ing; $16,184,520  to  sufferers  from  catastrophes  resulting  in 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  earthquake,  confiagration, 
tornado,  hurricane,  fiood.  or  other  catastrophes  for  the  years 
1933-36.  The  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  organized  by 
Congress  to  make  loans  made  necessary  by  fioods  and  other 
catastrophes  during  1936.  1937.  1938,  1939.  or  1940.  has  made 
22.478  loans  aggregating  $29,988,122.  By  direction  of  Con- 
gress the  capital  and  management  were  provided  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Some  $15,493,100  was 
for  the  mining,  milling,  or  smelting  of  ores  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  ore  bodies;  $13,087,000  to  SUte  funds  created  to 
insure  deposits  of  public  moneys  resulting  in  the  release  of 
deposits  tied  up  to  closed  banks  needed  by  local  govemmoiU 
to  pay  employees. 

The  R.  F.  C.'s  operating  expense  has  been  substantially  less 
than  1  percent.  It  has  paid  the  Treasory  $177,223,211  inter- 
est on  the  money  borrowed  from  It  to  make  loans  and  invest- 
ments authorized  by  its  directors.  After  the  payment  of 
interest  and  aU  expenses,  its  operating  surplus  from  loans  and 
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Investments  Is  $302,897,146.  of  which  $275,843,950  has  been 
collected.  This  surplus  will  be  more  than  enough  to  cover 
loss4%  on  all  loans  and  bank-capital  Investments. 

The  R.  P.  C.  authonzed  112  loans  and  commitments  total- 
ing $358,959,990  to  aid  in  the  national -defense  program. 
Banlts  participated  in  21  of  these  loans  to  the  extent  to 

$531,491. 

Of  the  total,  $338,250,000  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Corporation  to  four  corporations  created  by  it  under  the 
Act  of  June  25.  1940— $145,000,000  to  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Co  to  acquire  a  reserve  supply  of  rubber:  $105,000,000  to  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  to  acquire  a  reserve  supply  of  tin  and 
other  strategic  metals:  $58,250,000  to  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  to  acquire  and  carry  a  reserve  supply  of  high- 
test  gasoline,  used  by  airplanes;  and  $30,000,000  to  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  for  plant  expansion,  equipment,  and 
so  forth,  for  national-defense  purposes. 

The  remaining  $220,709,990  represents  other  R.  P.  C.  loans 
and  commitments  to  aid  defense — 12  for  $188,112,855  to 
manufacturers  of  airplanes  and  parts,  largely  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 5  for  $10,042,500  to  makers  of  machine  tools  and 
precision  instruments;  8  for  $695  500  for  development  of  air- 
ports and  factilities;  46  for  $500,235  for  the  purchase  of  79 
training  planes  in  cooperation  with  the  program  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  train  pilots;  and  25  for  $21,358,900  to 
makers  of  armor  plate,  army  hats  and  clothing,  naval  boats, 
nfle  parts,  aircraft  float  lights,  and  numerous  other  products 
for  defense  purposes. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  here  the  fimctions  the  R.  P.  C. 
will  play  in  the  expanding  defense  program  and  in  our  rela- 
tions with  neighbor  nations.  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  functioned  and  the  contributions  it  has  made  to  the 
Nation  in  the  jwist  are  proof  of  its  soundness  in  both  con- 
ception and  management  and  its  ability  to  meet  any  problems 
the  future  may  bring.  It  represents  the  greatest  contribution 
to  private  enterprise  any  Oovemment  ever  provided  to  meet 
A  crisis  and  stimulate  reco\'ery  And  yet.  there  are  many 
who  have  benefited,  who  unjustly  criticize:  who.  beneficiaries 
of  governmental  assistance  which  gave  them  new  business  life, 
stability,  and  success,  unthinkingly  condemn  the  assistance 
and  aid  given  to  other  groups  of  Americans  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  depression.  If  they  but  pause  for  a  moment. 
and  view  what  has  happened  and  is  happening  throughout 
the  world,  they  will  realize  the  necessity  for  the  type  of  leader- 
ship we  have  had  during  the  past  8  years — they  will  realize 
that  not  only  courageous  but  also  humane  leadership  was 
and  Is  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  Tliat 
type  of  leadership  has  been  given  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
a  DemocratJc-controlled  Congress  durinK  the  past  8  years. 
The  best  Interests  of  our  country  call  for  tiie  same  type  of 
leadership  during  the  next  4  years. 

SOCIAL  swrumiTT 
Sound  aocial  security  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Every  step  it  has  taken  has  been  guided  by  the 
thought  that,  coming  into  oflice  during  a  period  of  economic 
and  social  disintegration,  its  chief  task  was  to  render  such 
conditions  impossible  again. 

Among  the  first  problems  confronted  by  the  President  was 
that  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  23  who  were  destitute,  without  jobs  or  prospects  of  jobs, 
with  the  resultant  adverse  effect  upon  their  outlook  on  life. 
To  meet  this  situation,  so  obviously  frought  with  iar.ger  for 
the  generation  on  which  this  Nation  soon  must  come  to  de- 
pend, the  President  was  authorized  to  establish  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  And  since  1933.  more  than  2.500,000 
young  men  have  been  taken  off  the  streets  and  highways  and 
the  energies  of  a  youthful  legion  have  been  directed  into 
healthfu]  and  useful  channels  of  improvement — for  self  and 
for  country. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  followed.  Congress 
legislated  a  program  of  aid  to  students  seeking  to  complete 
their  education  and  to  guide  others  toward  useful  employ- 
ment. 


But  the  broader  social-security  program  enacted  from  1935 
to  1939  embraces  far  more  than  aid  for  youth.  It  provides 
for  old-age  insurance,  unemployment  compensation,  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  the  blind,  and.  since  1939.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  assists  the  States  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing public  employment  services.  The  Social  Security  Board- 
like  the  other  agencies  now  grouped  under  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency — administers  this  program. 

Old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  the  primary  feature  of 
the  Social  Security  program.  Is  payable  to  workers  reaching 
65  years  of  agp.  their  wives  at  65.  and  to  survivors  of  workers. 
It  is  an  earned  annuity,  not  ba.sed  on  public  charity.  In 
specified  "covered"  industries,  employers  must  contribute  an 
amount  rising  to  3  percent  of  pay  roll.  Some  States  require 
employees  to  contribute  as  wtll.  The  worker,  retiring  at  65, 
receives  the  rest  of  his  life  $20  monthly  based  on  the  first  $50 
of  his  monthly  pay,  plus  10  percent  of  whatever  he  earned  on 
average  l)etween  $50  and  $250  monthly.  That  is  to  say.  a 
man  earning  $100  per  month,  retiring  now.  would  receive  $25 
monthly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  addition  he  receives  1 
percent  for  each  year  he  has  worked  since  the  plan  becan. 
The  worker,  to  qualify,  must  have  been  employed  about  one- 
,  half  of  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
I  his  reaching  65. 

Payments  began  in  1940  on  the  basis  of  wages  since  De- 
cember 31,  1336.  At  the  end  of  July  of  this  year.  137,830 
persons  had  been  awarded  monthly  benefits.  At  present  the 
average  monthly  payment  per  retired  worker  is  $22.  It  is 
Interesting  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  plan  will  be 
in  complete  cperation.  Experts  estimate  that  5  years  from 
new.  at  the  end  of  1945.  between  two  and  a  half  and  four 
million  persons  will  be  receiving  benefits. 

To  date,  more  than  50.000.000  individual  employee  accounts 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  recording  wages 
received  in  employments  covered  by  the  program.  Wages 
aggregating  $85,100,000,000.  received  by  about  41.500,000 
workers,  were  reported  for  the  years  1937.  1938.  and  1939. 

More  than  28.000,000  workers  have  earned  some  credit  to- 
ward l)enefits  under  unemployment  compensation  laws  which 
are  now  in  operation  in  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Unemployment  benefits  paid  under 
tliis  Federal-State  program  have  amounted  to  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  during  the  brief  period  in  which  it  has  been 
in  operation.  A  weekly  average  of  1,300,000  unemployed 
workers  received  compensation  amounting  to  $53,600,000  for 
a  total  of  5.300.000  weeks  of  unemployment  during  June  1940. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  States, 
is  aiding  the  man  temporarily  unemployed,  so  that  he  will  be 
free  to  look  for  work  without  going  on  relief.  Such  a  person 
is  given  50  percent  of  his  regular  pay.  up  to  $15  a  week  on  pay 
of  $30.  for  a  maximum  of  3  or  4  months. 

Closely  integrated  with  the  unemployment-compensation 
system  is  a  Nation-wide  network  of  public  employment  offices, 
through  which  workers  are  aided  in  finding  jobs.  This  serv- 
ice is  available  to  all  employers  and  workers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  covered  by  their  State  unemployment - 
coir.pensation  law.  More  than  3.500,000  placements  were 
made  through  these  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40. 
Of  this  total,  nearly  3,000.000.  or  approximately  85  percent. 
were  Ih  private  employment.  During  June  the  public  em- 
ployment service  offices  received  1.300.000  applications  for 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  active  file  of  persons 
registered  numbered  approximately  5.700,000. 

With  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  all  States  and  Territories  are  now  making  regular 
monthly  assistance  payments  to  needy  aged  persons.  Pro- 
grams for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  also 
are  being  administered  with  the  aid  of  Federal  fimds  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  Payments  to  recipients  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  have  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  since  the  Social  Security  Act  became  effective. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  such  payments  amounted  to  $585.- 
700.000.  of  which  $453,300,000  was  for  old-ape  assistance. 
$119,500,000  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  $12,900,000  for 
aid  to  the  blind.  For  the  month  of  June  1940.  nearly  2 
million  recipit-nts  of  old-age  assistance  recrived  payments 
averaging  about  $20;  more  than  330.000  families  with  799,000 
dependent  children  received  payments  averaging  more  than 
$32  per  family:  and  payments  averaging  about  $24  were  made 
to  some  47.000  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

To  give  a  true  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
agencies,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  listing  a  compari- 
son of  recent  years  in  tabulated  form : 

OUO-AGF    AKV    SUKVIVOKS'    UfSVEAMCB 

1932:    No   Government   insurance  protecting  workers  In 

their  old  age. 

1940:  Social -security  accounts  established  for  50.000.000 
workers.  Monthly  benefits  being  paid  to  qualified  workers 
and  members  of  their  families.  Since  the  system  was  estab- 
lished January  1,  1937.  benefits  paid  amount  to  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

EMPLOTMENT  SECUKM  f 

1932:  Only  one  State.  Wisconsin,  had  passed  an  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law,  and  this  law  did  not  begin  to  oper- 
ate until  July  1.  1934. 

1940:  Over  28.000,000  wRgc  earners  insured  under  laws  now 
in  effect  in  every  State.  Total  benefits  paid  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  amoimt  to  over  $1,250,000,000. 

1932:  Slate  or  municipally  operated  public  employment 
offices  had  been  established  in  22  SUtes.  but  there  was  no 
national  cooperation. 

1940:  A  Fcdtral-State  cooperative  employment  service  in 
operation.  Public-employment  offices,  established  in  ail 
States,  have  found  jobs  for  nearly  1.000.000  persons  since 
January  1.  1939. 

OLD -ACE   ASSISTANCE 

1932:  About  103.000  necd>'  old  people  were  aided  under 
State  and  local  old-age  assistance  laws  in  December  1932. 

1940:  All  Stales  and  Territories,  with  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  making  assistance  payments  to  nearly 
2.000.000  old  people.  Payments  made  since  the  program  be- 
gan amoimted  to  $1,622,758,000. 

AID    TO    DEPENDENT   CHILDREN 

1932:  In  December  1932  approximately  113.000  families, 
taking  care  of  nearly  290,000  dependent  children,  received  this 
kind  of  aid. 

1940:  Approximately  342.000  mothers  and  other  near  rela- 
tives caring  for  825.000  children,  receiving  cash  allowances. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  States,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  providing  such  aid.  Payments  from  com- 
bined Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  since  the  program  began 
total  $382,716,000. 

AID  TO  THE  BUND 

1932:  About  30.000  needy  blind  people  were  receiving  this 
kind  of  assistance  in  December  1932. 

1940:  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  aid  to  some 
48.000  needy  blind.  Payments  under  this  program  amount 
to  $50,378,000. 

NATIONAL  TOtJTH  AOBCINISTKATION 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  formed  under  au- 
thority of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 
It  was  transferred  from  Works  Progress  Administration  to 
Federal  Security  Agency,  effective  July  1.  1939. 

Its  purpose  was: 

Rrst.  To  provide  part-time  employment  for  school  and 
college  students  at  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

Second.  To  provide  part-time  employment  for  out-of-school 
youth — 18  through  24  years. 

Third.  To  encoiu-age  job  training  and  placement  services. 

Ptourth.  To  encourage  constructive  leistire-time  activities. 

A  year-by-year  record  of  the  niraiber  of  youth  In  two  re- 
spective categories  up  to  1939  follows: 


Fiscal  year  eudlns— 

In-!icbool 

yiiuth  atdeJ 

Oul-o(  Kbool 
youth  allied 

Jdiv  1.  193A 

cvono 

371,00 
476.  QUO 

am.ono 

July  1.  IMT 
Ju'iv  1,  IU.> 
Julv  1,  \Viii. 

944.UUU 
37<..0CW 
412.  UUO 

During  the  last  fi.scal  year  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion employed  1.187,750  different  youth  on  Its  programs.  Of 
these.  574.400  were  unemployed  3routh  who  came  from  needy 
families,  and  who  were  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  remaining  613,350  youth  were  given  part- 
time  employment  In  order  that  they  might  continue  their 
school  education.  Of  these,  450.585  were  in  high  schools  and 
secondary  schools:  158.359  were  in  colleges;  and  4,406  were 
graduate  students. 

On  the  out-of-school  work  program  the  youth  are  em- 
ployed on  a  wide  variety  of  projects  that  provide  them  with 
work  experience  and  training,  and  produce  socially  useful 
products.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  young 
people  employed  on  the  out-of-school  work  program  con- 
structed, repaired,  or  improved  over  10.800  public  buildings; 
over  6.500  playgrounds;  over  1,800  tennis  courts;  over  1,300 
baseball  and  football  fields;  and  over  6.000  check  dams. 

For  the  control  of  soil  erosion  they  treated  more  than 
126.500  acres  of  land,  built  and  improved  more  than  1.500 
plant  and  tree  nurseries;  planted  1.800.000  trees;  stocked 
more  than  3.500.000.000  fish  and  60.000  other  game  animals. 
N.  Y.  A.  youth  In  that  year  produced  1,600,000  articles  of 
clothing  for  distribution  to  needy  families;  4300.000  articles 
of  hospital  supplies  for  public  institutions;  renovated  and 
repaired  2.200,000  books  for  public  libraries;  and  served  nearly 
19,000,000  hot  lunches  to  needy  school  children  who  otherwise 
would  have  gone  hungry  or  imdernourished. 

The  Congress  in  October  appropriated  $20,000,000  as  a 
national-defense  item,  to  exjmnd  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration's services  to  young  men  and  women.  This 
money  is  to  enable  N.  Y.  A.  to  carry  on  and  expand  its  in- 
creased emphasis  on  mechanical  and  manual  work.  The  in- 
crease on  this  phase  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  was  begun  in 
may  at  the  start  of  the  national -defense  program,  but 
financed  at  the  outset  entirely  from  regular  N.  Y.  A.  funds. 
Of  the  $40,000,000.  $7,500,000  was  appropriated  directly  to 
the  United  State;s  Office  of  Education  to  be  allocated  through 
State  departments  of  education  to  the  public-school  system. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  vocational  and  other  public 
schools  will  furnish  the  off-the-job  theoretical  training  to 
N.  Y.  A.  workers.  The  remaining  $32,500,000  is  added  to 
N.  Y.  A.'s  regular  appropriation  of  $102,000,000  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  work  given  to  out-of-school  youth.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the  construction  of  residen- 
tial projects,  in  which  young  men  and  women.  17  to  25,  are 
to  be  provided  with  improved  health,  work,  and  recreational 
facilities. 

A  new  health  program  designed  to  provide  all  out-of- 
school  N.  Y.  A.  workers  with  examinations  and,  if  necessary, 
remedial  services  in  medicine  and  dentistry,  is  an  expanded 
phase  of  the  new  program.  The  civic -service  appropriation 
bill  also  carries  $53,000,000  for  the  office  of  education,  which 
is  to  be  used  to  expand  a  program  of  so-called  refresher 
course  in  occupations  essential  to  national  defense.  Such 
courses  were  inaugurated  in  July  under  a  $15,000,000  appro- 
priation made  in  June,  and  by  October  more  than  100,000 
educational  workers,  selected  mostly  from  public  employ- 
ment registers  and  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  were  being  given  training 
to  fit  them  for  skilled  mechanical  jobs.  Some  employed 
workers  also  are  being  trained  for  defease  jobs  requiring 
more  than  skill. 

This  new  appropriation  wiH  enable  this  public-school  pro- 
gram to  be  enlarged  and  carried  on  through  the  winter.  It 
will  also  provide  new  equipment  to  public  schools  furnishing 
such  courses,  and  $9,000,000  of  the  total  is  earmarked  for 
engineering    coiu^ses    of    college    grade    to    provide    coui^es 
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dwiJTTi'xi  to  mret  the  shortage  cf  engineers  \^here  specialized 
training  in  nelds  essential  to  national  defense  is  necessary. 

CIVILIAN    CONSEEVATION    CORPS 

The  CrvtiJan  Conservation  Corps  was  established  by  an  act 
cf  Congress  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  March  31.  1933. 
Tlie  first  camp  was  up  between  Luray  and  Edinburg.  Va.,  on  i 
April  17  of  that  year.  ' 

Since   that   time   approximately    2,500.000   enrollees    have 
served  in  the  corps    These  young  men  and  war  veterans  have 
developed  skills  and  at  the  same  time  improved  the  condition  , 
of  the  Nation's  resoiu-ces.  j 

There  arc  1.500  camps  in  operation,  with  a  maximum  en- 
rollment of  300.000.  These  camps  are  located  in  every  State 
m  the  Union,  on  farmlands,  grazing  ranges,  reclamation  areas, 
forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges.  They  are  engaged  in 
checking  soil  erosion,  improving  and  protecting  forest  re-  ; 
sources,  developing  parks  and  other  recreation  areas,  encour-  i 
aging  the  propagation  of  wildlife  and  buildmg  up  a  Nation- 
wide reserve  of  healthy  youns  men. 

Among  major  work  accomplishments  of  the  C.  C.  C.  have 
been  the  planting  of  2.000.000.000  trees  and  the  construc- 
tion of  5.350,000  check  dams.  44.000  bridges.  78.000  miles  of 
telephone  lines  and  114.000  miles  of  truck  trails  and  minor 
reads.  The  Corps  has  spent  5.600.000  man-days  fighting 
forest  fires  and  an  almost  equal  amount  of  time  in  forest  fire 
pr'  suppression  work. 

By  the  hard,  toughening  work,  regular  living  habits,  and 
competent  medical  and  dental  care,  the  enrollees  have  im- 
proved their  own  health  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
betterment  of  the  health  level  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Enrollees  are  required  to  allot  $22  of  their  $30  monthly  wage 
to  their  dependents.  By  this  means  $590  300.000  has  been 
sent  to  families  whose  incomes  are  in  the  lowest  brackets. 

The  C.  C.  C.  has  participated  in  many  err.e.gency  pro- 
grams, such  as  fiood  and  hurricane  relief  and  rescues  of 
stranded  mountain  climbers,  lost  children  and  drowning 
persons.  It  Is  now  participating  in  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram by  training  thousands  of  enrollees  in  skills  vital  to 
national  defense. 

There  are  in  operation  1.500  barrack  camps,  housing  200 
men  each,  plus  7.500  Indians  on  reservations  and  4.000  terri- 
tor.als  in  Alafka.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Your  critics  have  spcken  with  many  voices,  when  you  were 
seeking  answers  to  problems  which  you  mhe: ted  from  admin- 
istrations who  had  neglected  them  over  a  period  of  years. 
But  few  will  listen  patiently  to  any  criticism  of  the  monu- 
mental legislation  which  has  been  enacted  to  aid  the  Nations 
youth,  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  the  blind.  President  Roose- 
velt and  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress  have  indeed  paved 
the  way  for  a  future  of  real  social  security  for  all. 

SKCX'XmtS    AWO    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

In  the  restoration  of  public  confidence  In  the  Investment 
market,  and  In  checking  the  orgy  of  rampant  and  unbridled 
cTMCulation,  this  Congress  has  written  an  liistoric  volume  of 
financial  reform. 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  dark  days  of  the  pre-Roosevelt 
era  to  discover  the  deplorable  condition  which  confronted  the 
Nation  as  a  direct  result  of  get -rich -quick  strck  gambling  and 
of  unrestricted  fly-by-night  promotion.  Those  were  golden 
days  for  the  glib  securities  .salesmen,  swindlers,  bucket-shop 
operators,  and  ethers,  who  outraged  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
vesting public. 

Those  depredations  on  the  American  purse  were  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  itinerant  promotor,  or  the  hole-ln-the- 
wall  stock  salesman.  If  anything  hastened  reform  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  largest  banking  and  financial 
institutions  In  the  country — either  purposefully  or  through 
careless  and  sllpi'hod  Investigation  of  bond  and  stock  issues — 
had  btxrome  tlio  active  agents  for  the  dii>tribuiion  across  the 
continent  of  billions  in  worthless  securities.  In  many  cases  hie 
savings  di^-appeared  down  thli  sordid  stream  of  bogus  paper; 
hcones  were  wrecked,  legacies  dissipated,  and  economic  chaos 

resulted  from  withdrawal  of  confidence  from  established 
maikets. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was  organized  on 
July  6.  1934.  to  administer  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 
To  it  was  transferred  the  administration  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  previously  admimstered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Now  one  would  suppose  that  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion, honest  and  commendable  in  its  objective,  would  have 
met  universal  approbation.  Yet  the  deplorable  fact  is  that 
the  congressional  effort  to  give  the  law  "teeth"  confronted 
some  legitimate,  but  mostly  unscrupulous,  opposition.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  persisted  in  the  clean-up  drive  to  safe- 
guard the  American  public,  and  to  purge  from  business  sus- 
picious and  crooked  mercenaries.  Let  us  examine  here  what 
the  acts  provided. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  to  furnish 
complete  and  accurate  information  to  prospective  investors 
regarding  new  issues  of  securities  publicly  offered  for  sale,  and 
to  afford  protection  against  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  registration 
statement,  which  must  be  filed  by  the  issuer  of  each  new 
security  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  in  Interstate  commerce. 
The  Commission  has  the  power  to  refuse  or  suspend  regis- 
tration In  cases  where  the  information  given  Is  incomplete  or 
mi.sleading.  Further  the  act  provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
liability  on  the  part  of  issuers  and  others  for  violations  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  securities. 

This  was  a  forward-looking  and  approved  step  in  Govern- 
ment policy.  But  the  administration  and  the  Congress  im- 
plemented the  Federal  powers  further  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Through  this  act  the  Federal  Government  assumed  juris- 
diction over  the  national  securities  exchanges  and  the  Com- 
j  mission  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  supervising 
!   those  markets.     In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  three- 
fold. 

First,  it  is  designed  to  prevent  unfair  practices  in  the 
I  securities  market.  To  this  end  the  stock  exchanges  and  over- 
the-counter  markets  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission,  rr.anipulation  of  security  prices  is  prohibited, 
and  trading  in  securities  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Commission. 

Second,  the  act  aims  to  make  available  currently  to  the 
public  sufficient  information  concerning  the  management  and 
financial  condition  of  corporations  whose  securities  are 
traded  in  the  securities  market  to  enable  Investors  to  act 
intelligently  in  handling  their  investments  and  in  exercising 
their  rights  as  security  holders.  For  this  purpose  a  registra- 
tion statement,  disclosing  full  information,  is  required  for 
each  security  listed  on  an  exchange.  This  information  is  kept 
up  to  date  through  filing  of  periodic  reports  throughout  the 
corporation's  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  an  annual  report  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Third,  the  act  regulates  the  use  of  credit  to  finance  trading 
in  securities.  This  is  accomphshed  by  the  regulations  of  mar- 
gin requirements  and  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  act  also  provided 
further  remedies  for  injured  investors  and  Imposes  crlmiruil 
penalties  for  violations. 

Since  the  Securities  Act  has  been  in  effect,  more  than 
$17,000,000,000  of  new  securities  have  l)een  registered  with 
the  Commission.  This  means  that  the  issuers  of  these  securi- 
ties have  complied  with  the  truth  provisions  of  this  act. 

No  amount  of  distortion  can  conceal  the  magnificent  truth 
that  this  legislation  has  saved  the  American  Investor  from 
being  the  victim  of  urvscrupulous  practice  and  imscrupulous 
financiers.  This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  conceived 
totally  to  end  evil  and  vicious  methods  that  an  aroused  public 
conscience  was  not  content  longer  to  endure. 

This  brings  us  logically  to  the  Public  UtiUty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  designed  to  break  up  the  ruthless  and  uncon- 
scionable holding  companies,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
flourish  unchecked,  and  whose  record  is  one  of  the  black 
pages  of  our  recent  financial  history.  Their  ugly  and  wanton 
plundering  of  the  stockholders  of  their  subsidiaries  luider 
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former  administrations  was  cUmazed  by  the  collapse  of  the 
infamous  Insull  utility  empire  in  the  Midwest.  There  was  a 
Nation-wide  demand  for  a  bouse  cleaning  and  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  for  remedial  laws. 

Here,  recollection  is  refreshed  by  a  speech  I  made  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1935,  In  which  the  network  radio  audience  was 
informed  that  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  had 
l)ecomc  a  law.    I  said  then,  and  I  now  repeat: 

That  ended  tht-  hardest  battle  I  have  seen  In  more  than  20  years 
m  Ckjngress.  It  was  a  battle  against  the  blKge«t  and  boldest,  the 
richest  and  most  ruthless  lobby  Congress  has  ever  Known  That 
lobby  was  a  proreesional.  meroenary  army,  long  trained  In  what  It 
was  paid  to  do.  It  was  the  mobilization  apalnst  Congress  and  the 
Pr^ident  of  contingents  which  the  utility  interests  have  kept  under 
arms  for  n^.anv  vears  In  every  State  legislature.  One  result  of  our 
victory.  I  hope,  inay  be  the  permanent  destruction  of  that  lobby. 
The  Ho'.dinp  Company  Act  compels  all  utility  lobbyists  under  crimi- 
nal penalties  to  register  publicly  hereafter,  so  that  Congress  and 
the  public  wUl  know  them.  It  also  forbids  utUlty  companies  to 
contribute  to  political  campaign  funds. 

How  easy  It  is  to  recall  the  mountain  of  fictitious  telegrams 
that  burled  Members  of  Congress,  with  carefully  manufac- 
tured opinion  and  argument  designed  to  wreck  the  proposed 
law.  Where.  I  wonder,  are  these  agents  of  deception  today? 
In  what  political  camp  are  you  likely  to  find  them  pursuing 
their  purpose  of  returning  to  the  freebooting  days? 

There  were  die-hards  who  predicted  disaster  and  were 
prophets  of  gloom.  They  were  boasting  that  they  would  have 
the  act  nullified  and  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  But  their 
threats  and  their  crystal-ball  prophecies  did  not  deter  Con- 
gress. The  act  was  reviewed  by  the  best  legal  talent  available 
to  the  Government:  it  was  defended  as  constitutional  by  such 
an  eminent  authority  as  the  late  Senator  Borah.  I  warned 
utility  interests  then  that  if  this  act,  prepared  with  care  and 
discrimination  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  investor,  the 
consumer,  and  the  industry,  were  to  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, it  would  be  an  empty  victory  for  them.  In  1940  it  is 
comforting  to  report  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
sweeping  decisions  already  made,  has  in  each  case  upheld  the 
Congress.  It  has  yet  to  pass  upon  the  challenge  to  the  "death 
sentence"  clause,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  sustain  the 
collective  majority  opinion  of  the  legislative  branch  as  to  its 
constitutionality. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  just  what  we  accompli.shed  in  this  law. 
Broadly,  the  bill  had  two  main  objectives.  The  first  objective 
was  to  protect  investors  and  consumers  by  supplementing 
State  regulation  of  utility  companies  with  a  Federal  reeula- 
tion  of  interstate  holding  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  regulation  to  be 
really  effective.  The  second  objective  was  to  strike  down 
monopolies  by  turning  back  control  of  the  operating  utility 
business  to  the  local  communities  which  create  that  business, 
and  by  opening  up  for  Independent  local  competitors  the 
supply.  engincerinK.  and  construction  end  of  the  utility  busi- 
ness which  a  few  Wall  Street  companies  had  been  monopoliz- 
ing for  their  own  profit. 

In  some  respects  the  Holding  Company  Act  simply  provided 
for  these  companies  the  coimt«rpart  of  the  most  progressive 
type  of  State  regulation  that  has  heretofore  existed  for  oper- 
ating companies,  tnit  has  been  largely  evaded  by  the  holding 
companies.  The  act  in  no  way  superseded  Stat*  regulation 
of  operating  companies.  What  It  did  do  was  to  fill  a  gap  in 
the  existing  regulatory  laws  caused  by  the  fact  that  for  prac- 
tical as  well  as  for  legal  reasons  the  States  have  been  unable 
to  regulate  the  great  holding  companies  which  control  local 
operating  companies. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  gas  and  electric  operating  indus- 
try is  a  local  business  and  should  be  locally  controlled.    But 

the  control  of  that  industry  had  been  centralized  and  concen- 
trated In  a  few  great  financial  centers  l)eyond  the  eflfectlve 
reach  of  local  regulatory  bodies.  And  the  experience  of  local 
regulatory  bodies  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regulate  local  operating  companies  which  dominate 
and  are  the  real  operators  of  those  local  operating  companies. 


You  cannot  expect  an  engineer  to  be  able  to  regwlate  the  speed 

Of  a  locomotive  if  you  will  not  let  him  get  at  the  throttle. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  plugged  up  the  holes  that  hiuh 
finance  had  driven  Into  State  regulation.  Ail  public-utility 
companies,  except  those  that  are  intrastate  in  their  operation, 
are  now  subject  to  control  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  All  such  companies  must  register  with  that 
Commission  and  make  full  and  adequate  reports  and  keep 
their  accounts  as  the  Commission  prescribes.  The  Issuance  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  holding  companies  is  controlled  by  the 
Commission,  and  this  put  an  end  to  fictitious  write-ups,  stock 
watering,  and  stock  Jobbery.  The  acquisition  of  utility  assets, 
securities,  and  other  Interests  by  the  holding  companies  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis.sion.  and  this  put  an 
end  to  the  mad  scramble  for  economic  power. 

There  are  143  public-utility  holding  companies,  with  con- 
solidated assets  of  more  than  $14,000,000,000.  registered  with 
the  Commission.  Since  December  1.  1935.  when  the  Public 
Utility  Act  went  Into  effect,  around  $3,000,000,000  of  utility 
securities  have  been  issued,  all  of  them  sufficiently  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  permit  their  Issuance.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  simplification  and  integration  provisions  of  the 
act.  practically  every  important  system  has  l\!ed  tentative 
plans  with  the  Commission  for  the  integration  of  its  system. 
A  number  of  voluntary  corporate  simplification  plans  also 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  the  Com- 
mission was  instructed  by  the  Congress  to  make  a  study  of 
investment  trusts  and  investment  companies.  This  has  been 
completed  and  the  Commission  submitted  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports covering  various  phases  of  Its  study.  This  is  the  subject 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  present  Congress  and  is  now  law. 

I  said  it  in  1935,  and  it  Is  worth  repeating: 

The  Holding  Company  Act  strikes  the  death  knell  of  the  giant 
holding  company.  d"clare.«;  the  emancipation  of  the  American  In- 
vestor and  the  emancipation  of  the  utility  Industry. 

The  day  of  the  far-flung  utility  empire  is  in  the  past.  Its 
absentee  management  is  done.  No  holding  company  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  scattered  properties;  no  holding  company  can 
continue  to  dictate  the  rates  and  financial  practices  of  local 
operating  companies  from  some  great  financial  center.  Man- 
agement must  be  localized  so  that  the  really  responsible  local 
management  can  understand  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
and  be  responsible  to  those  needs. 

All  the  tricks  used  to  deprive  the  security  holder  of  a  voice 
in  management  of  his  property  has  stopped.  Pyramiding  of 
holding  companies  is  prohibited,  and  in  no  case  will  a  holding 
company  l)eyond  the  second  degree  be  allowed  to  exist.  The 
restriction  of  the  powers  and  interests  of  a  holding  company  as 
provided  in  this  legislation  is  the  very  essence  of  effective 
regulation. 

Title  n  of  the  act  vests  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  all  electric  utilities  engaged  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  over 
the  wholesale  rate  of  such  utilities.  Like  title  I.  which  deals 
with  holding  companies,  title  II,  which  deals  with  interstate 
operating  companies,  fills  a  yawning  gap  in  State  regulation. 
With  the  rapid  increa-se  in  the  quantity  of  electric  energy  that 
flows  across  State  lines  Federal  regulation  of  interstate  oper- 
ations becomes  Uicreasingly  Important. 

Every  move  to  regulate  Wall  Street  has  brought  vituperation 
I  on  legislators  who  dared  its  wrath.  The  Holding  Company 
I  Act.  as  the  most  important  blow  ever  struck  to  end  a  preda- 
tory system,  got  more  than  its  share.  Cleverly,  the  phrase 
"death  sentence"  was  coined  to  discredit  this  democratic  legis- 
lation. It  was  coined  by  the  high-pressure  publicists  of  the 
Power  Trust,  not  to  protect  investors  but  in  a  futile  effort  to 
maintain  the  Power  Trust's  profits  and  privileges,  its  control 
over  other  people's  business  and  other  people's  Uves.  But  it 
was  used  in  vain. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  remains  on  the  statutes,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  proceeds  with  its  great 
work  of  protecting  the  investing  public.    We  stand  on  the 
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record — a  record  no  amount  of  partisan  charges  and  deliber- 
ate falsification  can  discredit.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I 
played  In  this  lecrislation.  and  proud  of  those  who  voted  with 
me  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  administration's  great  reforms. 

LABOa'B    «XOHTa    WUTItff    IWTO    LAW 

While  it  had  been  vlsioned  and  discussed  for  many  years, 
the  right — not  Just  the  privilege — of  labor  to  the  principle  of 
collecUve  bargaining,  became  organic  law  under  the  present 
administration.  In  what  the  organized  worker  prefers  to  call 
labor's  magna  carta,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  was  the  able  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wackm.  who  conceived  and  sjKJnsored 
the  law  through  Congress,  and  who  has  t)een  its  constant  and 
devoted  friend  through  aD  of  the  vissicitudes  that  have  ac- 
companied the  effort  to  place  it  in  effective  operation. 

The  Wagner  Act  has  withstood  the  concerted  attack  of 
organized  forces  who  opposed  its  passage,  persistently  fought 
•gainst  Its  efficient  application  to  modem  business  condi- 
tions, and  have  not  ceased  opposition.  thcug|3  its  constitu- 
ticnality  has  been  finally  established  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Only  the  most  rabid  partisan  will  deny  that  the  cause  of 
labor  has  advanced  more  during  the  paiit  7  years  than  in  any 
previous  seven  generations.  Latwr  concetled  the  friendly  co- 
oreratlon  of  government  and  will  strive  with  its  friends  to 
consolidate  these  gains. 

President  Roosevelt  puts  these  truths  into  vital  language  in 
his  speech  to  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers,  when  he  said: 

In  those  Mune  7  years  organized  labor  as  a  whole  has  become 
stronger  In  memberablp.  In  Influence,  and  in  Us  capacity  to  serve 
the  interests  ot  tl»e  laboring  man  and  wom;.n.  and  of  society  In 
general,  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history  Much  of  this  prog- 
n>ss  bas  been  due  to  one  thing  which  this  administration  from  the 
very  beginning  has  Insisted  upon — the  as-surnnce  to  labor — of  the 
untranunelrd  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers  That  principle  has  now  become  firmly  Imbedded 
in  the  law  of  the  land.  It  must  remain  as  the  foundation  of  IndUa- 
trlal  relations  for  all  times      •     •      • 

The  principle  has  the  support  today  not  only  of  organized  labtir 
a.*  a  whole,  but  alw  of  hundreds  of  thou.sand;  of  decent,  piactical. 
forward-looking  employers.  A  df<ade  ago  a  minority  of  employers 
were  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  collective  bargnining.  today 
the  majority  of  employers  gladly  adopt  it.     •      •      • 

That  klrd  of  <  pposltion  (to  the  Wagner  .^rt)  comes  only  too  often 
from  thoee  who  regularly  for  3  years  and  8  norths  block  l.ibors  wel- 
fare and  '.hen  for  4  months  loudly  procloim  they  arc  lab-.r's  true 
friend — from  those  who  love  the  laboring  man  In  November  but 
forget  him  in  January. 

Again  let  us  examine  the  record  of  achievement.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  signed  and  became  law  on  July 
5.  1935.    Its  purpose  was: 

First.  The  prevention  of  unfair  labor  practices. 

Second.  The  determination  of  the  desire  of  employees  as 
to  their  choice  of  collective-bargaining  representatives. 

Now  those  seem  like  common  goals,  to  which  every  patriotic 
American  could  subscribe.  But  the  act  went  further,  and  spe- 
cifically outlawed  certain  practices  of  unscrupulous  employers 
who  were  wedded  to  the  policy  of  oppression,  rather  than  fair 
play.   It  forlMde: 

Pirst.  Employer  Interference  with  the  right  of  employee 
ccif -organization. 

Second.  Employer  domination  or  part;cipation  in  admin- 
istration of  a  labor  organization. 

Third.  Employer  discrimination  aimed  at  discouraging 
membership  in  a  labor  organization. 

Fourth.  Refusal  to  bargain  with  representatives  of  a  ma- 
jority of  employees. 

Fifth.  Discrimination  against  employee  for  testifying  under 
the  act. 

The  National  Labor  Board,  created  under  the  act.  was  soon 
attacked  by  industrial  leaders  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  Association.  They  organized  their  own 
unofficial  but  powerful  supreme  court  of  legal  opinion.  Fifty- 
eight  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent  lawyers  were  enlisted  to 
write  a  brief  declaring  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  unconstitutionai.  In 
consequence,  persons  wishing  to  avoid  the  new  law  took  heart : 
more  than  100  injunctions  to  block  enforcement  of  the  act 


were  started.  This  period  of  uncertainty — greatly  hampering 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Board — came  to  an  end  in  April 
1937,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  handed  down  the  now  famous 
decision  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  steel  case. 

Thus  fortified  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Baard  addressed  itself  to  the  difBcult  task  of 
enforcement.  As  of  July  1.  1940.  the  Labor  Board  has  handled 
28,661  cases  involving  6.233.319  workers.  Of  these  ca^es, 
25.608.  or  92  percent,  were  disposed  of  without  a  formal  board 
order. 

FMrst.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  cases,  or  48 
percent  of  the  total,  were  closed  by  agreement  between  l>oth 
parties.    These  involved  2.000.000  workers. 

Second.  Pour  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases 
(17  percent)  were  dismissed:  workers  involved,  1.145.000. 

Third.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  cases 
were  withdrawn:  these  affected  1,300,000  workers. 

The  remaining  1.998  cases  <  8  percent » .  with  684,000  workers 
involved,  were  settled  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Comphance  with  Board  order  or  trial  examiner's 
report; 

(b)  Certification  after  election; 

(c>   Intermediate  report  of  "No  violation"; 

idi  Cease-and-desist  orders  and  cases. 

Since  the  Board  began,  3.257  supervised  elections  have  been 
held  <  1,184.781  valid  votes  cast);  2,806  strikes  have  been 
handled  and  75  percent  of  them  successfully  settled:  849 
threatened  strikes,  involving  195,565  workers,  have  been 
averted. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Labor  Board,  the  C.  I.  O.  was 
formed,  presenting  difficult  problems  calling  for  firm  impar- 
tiality and  fairness.  A  comparison  of  the  Board's  treatment 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  CIO.  cases  shows  that  from  October  1. 
1935.  to  January  30.  1939.  the  average  number  of  days  required 
between  fllinc  and  closing  a  case  is  43  days  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.; 
50  days  for  the  C.  I.  O.  Figures  available  for  1935-39  show 
that  51.6  percent  of  A.  F.  of  L.  cares  and  51.1  percent  of  C.  I.  O. 
cases  were  settled  prior  to  formal  action.  The  basic  rule  of 
industrial  relations  is  that  ."^trike  activity  follows  the  industrial 
level.  However,  this  is  repudiated  under  the  Labor  Board's 
administration  as  showTi  by  comparing  two  periods  of  com- 
parable industrial  activity,  namely.  1936-37  and  1939-40.  The 
Federal  Reserve  production  index  registered  approximately 
the  same  for  both  ix'riods.  In  spite  of  this,  the  number  of 
strikes  has  dropped  from  3  840  to  2.147,  or  44  percent.  The 
numt)er  of  workers  affected  dropped  63.2  percent;  the  man- 
days  idle,  which  is,  after  all,  the  best  index  of  loss,  dropped 
66.4  percent.  These  few  figures  bear  adequate  witness  to  the 
effective  administration  of  labor  settlements  under  the 
N.  L.  R.  B. 

Those  are  some  of  the  essential  facts,  and  all  of  the  distor- 
tion and  biased  arcoiment  of  the  Wagner  Act  foes  cannot 
'   hide  the  truth.     The  act  has  worked,  and  the  preliminary 
t  experience  derived  from  the  inauguration  and  administration 
I   of  labor's  ma«na  carta  can  only  serve  to  make  it   a  more 
effective  agency  for  the  procurement  of  economic  justice. 

Time  and  again  the  bitter  partisan  opponents  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  have  been  challenged  to  answer  the  question.  'Would 
ycu  wipe  it  otT  the  statute  books  if  you  regain  power?"  Not 
once  has  it  b^en  answered  afflrmativeiy.  Instead  they  resort 
to  flimsy  charges  of  maladministration  in  operation,  and  in 
personal  abu.se  of  board  members.  The  honest  answer  is 
that  organized  labor  would  bury  any  party  that  would  restore 
the  worker  to  "horse  and  buggy"  days  of  servitude.  Business. 
labor,  and  Government  have  Ijeen  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
humanitarian  legislation. 

While  there  has  been  much  indiscriminate  talk  about  how 
the  courts  have  overruled  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  abundant  truth,  showing  that  such  is  not  the  ca.se.  re- 
poses in  the  official  records.  Indeed.  N.  L.  R.  B.  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  the  way  in  which  its  rulings  and  decisions 
have  been  both  sustained  and  affirmed  by  impartial  opinion. 


For  those  who  would  question  this  finding,  and  would  like 
to  scan  the  figures  to  support  it.  here  is  what  the  files  actu- 
ally show,  reduced  to  a  numerical  record: 

ACTTvrma;  ocroBga  leas  TO  jxtlt  i,  1940 
Cases  handled:   28,661  cases  Involving  6,233,319  workers. 
DlspKJPltlon  of  25,608  cases  closed: 

48  percent  closed  by  agreement  of  parties. 
17  percent  dismisised. 
27  percent  withdrawn. 
8  percent  closed  by  compliance  with  Board  decisions,  etc. 

100  percent 

Disposition  of  cases  Involving  strikes:  75  percent  of  more  than 
2.800  ca-ses  involving  strikes  were  settled;  849  threatened  strikes 
Involvlnjj   195000  workers  were  averted. 

Elections  to  determine  collective  bargaining  xmlts:  N.  L.  R  B. 
has  conducted  3,260  eli-ctlons  casting  1.190,000  valid  votes  or  90 
percent  of  ellRlble  voters  (This  Is  30  percent  higher  average  than 
In   national   political   elections.) 

Court  review:  123  Board  orders  reviewed  by  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeals,  100  enforced  In  full  or  with  modifications, 
and  23  Board  orders  denied  In  348  other  cases  the  court  lent  their 
approval  of  Board  orders  by  the  Issuance  of  consent  decrees. 

Collecllve-bfirpalnlns;  agreements:  Iron  and  steel:  Over  COO  writ- 
ten agreements  affecting  550  00«.l  workers  (over  100  renewals)  Larg- 
est: United  States  Steel  Corporation,  CarnC'Tie,  111.:  Allegheny- 
Ludlum  Steel;  Jores  &  Laughlin  Steel;  Crucible  Steel 

Automobile:  Ovrr  COO  agreements  aEfectiuR  400  000  workers.  (Gen- 
eral Motors  renewed  recently;  affects  130.000  v/orkers.) 

Electrical  manufacturing:  General  Electric.  Iladio  Corporation  of 
America,  All:s  Chalmers;   total.   150,000  workers 

Rubier:  Over  70  Hgreements  affecting  45.000  workers  Covers 
largest  companies  cxcludlnR  Goodrich. 

Others:  American  Viscose  Co.,  Anaconda  Copper,  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining.  Sinclair  Oil  Shell  Petroleum,  Cities  Service.  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Mid-Ccntlnent  Petroleum,  Boeing  Aircraft.  Consollflated  Air- 
craft Corporation.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  International  Har- 
vester, Armour  &  Co.,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

Summary:  1  Since  193&  37  fiscal  year  total  strikes  have  declined 
44  percent:  number  of  workers  Involved,  declined  63  percent;  man- 
hours  of  Idleness,  declined  66  percent. 

2.  Membership  In  trade  unions  has  risen  from  3,000  000  (1933)  to 
9,000,000  (1940).     Result:  Increased  stability  in  industrial  relations. 

The  personalities  and  the  policies  of  those  who  administer 
the  Wagner  Act  will  always  be  subjected  to  criticism.  Even 
when  that  criticism  is  justified  it  cannot  detract  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  basic  law.  For  more  than  100  years  labor  sought 
in  vain  for  the  legal  recognition  of  its  rights,  but  they  were 
ignored  until  the  Wagner  Act  was  placed  on  the  statute  books. 
A  decade  or  two  from  now  this  legislation  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  historic  acts  of  the  National  Congress  and  no  legis- 
lator who  cast  his  vote  in  its  favor  can  entirely  bo  denied  a 
claim  to  statesmanship. 

WAGE   AND   HOtTR  LAW 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was  pa.ssed  to  elim- 
inate labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standards  of  li\ing  necessary  for  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  well-being  of  workers  and  the  elimination  of 
oppressive  child  labor. 

The  act  establishes  minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum 
hours  for  those  employed  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  12,300.000  workers  are  so  employed. 

The  act  went  into  effect  October  24,  1938,  It  created  a 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  headed 
by  an  Administrator  and  assigned  the  child-labor  enforce- 
ment to  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  minimum  wage  was  fixed  by  statute  at  25  cents  for 
the  first  year  of  the  act.  30  cents  for  the  next  6  years,  and  40 
cents  an  hour  thereafter,  unless  it  can  be  shown  for  an  in- 
dustry by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  before  an  industry 
committee  and  the  Administrator,  that  such  a  wage  would  sub- 
sUntially  curtail  employment  In  that  Industry.  For  the 
first  year  of  the  act  the  workweek  was  44  hours,  for  the 
second  42  hours,  beginning  the  third  year  and  thereafter  40 
hours.    The  40-hour  week  goes  into  effect  October  24.  1940. 

To  approach  or  reach  the  40-cent  minimimi  in  the  mean- 
time without  curtailing  employment,  industry  committees 
were  appointed  to  investigate  economic  and  competitive  con- 
ditions in  an  industry  and  recommend  the  minimum  wage. 
Wage  orders  must  be  based  on  such  recommendations.    Up 


to  September  16.  1940.  11  wage  orders  were  Issued.  10  of 
them  in  the  textile  and  clothing  Industries,  the  other  for  the 
paper  industry.  These  orders  establishing  minimum  wage 
rates  of  32  V^  cents  to  40  cents  an  hour  have  increased  the 
hourly  wage  rates  of  more  than  500.000  workers.  Ordei-s 
affecting  the  largest  number  of  workers  were  the  textile 
wage  order — cotton,  silk,  rayon — ordering  payment  of  at  least 
32^2  cents  minimum,  which  increased  the  hourly  wage  rate 
of  175,000  workers,  and  the  apparel  wage  order,  setting  a 
scale  of  minimum  wage  rates  of  32 ' 2.  35  374.  and  40  cents 
an  hour  for  25  product  classifications  of  the  industry,  which 
increased  the  hourly  wage  rate  of  about  200.000  workers. 

The  statutory  30-cent  minimum  increased  the  rate  of 
690.000  employees,  including  many  who  obtained  further 
increases  through  wage  orders.  An  extensive  survey  of  the 
week  of  April  15.  1939.  indicated  that  nearly  3,000,000  covered 
workers  worked  in  excess  of  40  hours.  The  figure  would 
probably  be  well  in  excess  of  3.000.000  workers  had  the 
survey  been  repeated  in  April  1940,  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  production  for  April  1939  was  95,  and  for 
April  1940  was  111.  Many  of  these  workers  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  were  being  paid  time  and  a  half  after  40  hours 
before  this  custom  was  written  into  a  Federal  statute.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  2.000,000  workers  will  have  directly 
benefited  by  the  act,  either  through  increase  in  wage  rate  or 
shortening  of  hours,  by  October  24,  1940. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  crimiual  actions  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  up  to  July  1,  1940.  Seventy-seven  of  these  have  been 
closed.  Fines  imposed  totaled  $343,025,  of  which  $200,675 
has  been  paid.  Four  hundred  and  two  civil  actions  have  been 
brought  to  court  by  the  Divisions  attorneys;  369  of  these 
have  been  closed  with  decrees,  consented  to  by  the  de- 
fendants, enjoining  them  from  further  violation  of  the  act 
and  from  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  goods  made  in 
violation.  Restitutions  paid  to  employees  totaled  more  than 
$2,000,000. 

Criticism  of  this  act  again  is  largely  confined  to  minor 
policies  of  administrators  or  to  sniping  where  there  is  no 
public  record  of  the  snipes.  No  man  in  public  life  would 
dare  challenge  the  principle  of  what  we  here  have  written 
into  law.  No  matter  what  political  fortunes  await  your 
future,  you  who  had  a  part  in  this  legislation  have  earned 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  millions  of  your  fellow  citizens 
by  a  permanent  contribution  to  making  democracy  work. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  supplements  oiu-  wage-hour  law 
and  requires  Government  contracts  to  be  let  on  a  basis  of 
an  8-hour  day  and  40-hodr  week,  at  the  standard  rate  of 
pay.  It  provides,  however,  for  exceptions,  and  men  and 
women  can  be  employed  at  overtime  rates  without  permis- 
sion from  anyone.  This  law  has  been  attacked  as  a  ipotential 
handicap  to  defense  preparations — always  with  a  perversion 
of  its  true  provisions. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  merely  holds  the  Government  to 
stipulations  which  are  written  into  most  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  and  should  be  written  into  all  of  them. 
Moderate  provisions  for  overtime  pay  will  not  affect  any  de- 
fense efforts,  and  they  will  help  preserve  American  standards. 
It  is  significant  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search shows  that  while  hourly  earnings  were  19  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  1934,  the  actual  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product 
is  2  percent  less  than  in  1934.  Well-paid  labor,  working  on  a 
decent  hourly  basis,  produces  more  than  cheap  labor  per 
dollar  spent — a  fact  it  seems  hard  to  impress  on  some 
reactionaries  but  one  which  today  Is  recognized  by  this 
administration  and  the  American  people.  The  principles  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  principles  which  are  written  into 
the  Pair  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  here 

to  stay. 

RAnJU>AD  arrniEMZirT  boako 

The  Wagner  Act  was  not,  however,  the  only  contribution  of 
Congress  to  better  labor  standards  in  these  recent  years.  The 
Radroad  Retirement  Board  was  established  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935,  amended  in  1937  and  cited  as  tb» 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.    Unemployment  insttraciw 
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was  Incorporated  In  the  functions  of  the  Board  by  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  amended 

Thp  purpose  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is.  as  tne 
name  implies,  the  administration  of  a  system  of  social  insur- 
ance for  old  age.  disability,  and  unemployment. 

From  the  beRlnning  of  operations  in  1D36  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40.  124.055  persons  received  employee  annui- 
ties averaging  $65  25  monthly,  or  a  total  of  $211,289,811. 
Besides  this.  $97  036.043  was  dustributed  among  the  following: 
2.453  survivor  annuitants.  4.607  death  benefit  annuitants. 
29.393  lump-sum  death  beneficiaries,  and  48.500  pensioners. 

NATIOJCAL    MEDIATION    BOARD 

The  National  Mediation  Board  was  organized  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  June  21.  1934.  to  replace  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation. 

Th?  National  Mediation  Board  occupies  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934.  as  the  National  \ 
Lab:;r  Relations  Brard  occupies  with  respect  to  the  National  ' 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Mediation  Board  intervened  in 
disputes  between  carriers— airlines  as  well  as  railroads — and 
their  employees,  enforcing  fair  standards  and  the  rights  of 
collective  bargaining.  At  the  same  time  the  Mediation  Board 
prevents  tie-ups  in  transportation  which  might  otherwise  re- 
sult from  unsettled  labor  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Sur>eying  the  first  5  years*  operation  of  the  Mediation 
Board  one  discovers  that  of  the  1.190  cases  presented.  1.101 
have  been  successfully  disposed  of.  leaving  only  89  cases  on 
hand  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  representation 
caaes  alone  totals  325.266  for  the  period.  In  the  major  strike 
situation  developing  in  1938.  the  President  appointed  an  emer- 
gency board,  as  provided  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which 
decided  in  favor  of  the  workers  in  the  matter  of  a  proposed 
reduction  In  wages  by  the  railroads. 

MA&rriMK    LABOB   BO.UID 

The  Maritime  Labor  Board  was  created  by  authority  of 
Title  X.  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended  June  23. 
1938.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Industry  and  to  assist  in  the  orderly  settlement  of  disputes 
through  mediation. 

Owing  to  the  break-down  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
seamen's  strike  of  1921.  labor  relaUcn  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try continued  in  an  unsettled  sute  from  1921  to  1933.  The 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  was  revived  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  The  Government  took  spe- 
cific notice  of  maritime  labor  problems  through  the  National 
Longshoreman  s  Board  in  1934.  and  the  National  Labor  Rc- 
Ihtions  Board  in  1935.  Establishment  of  the  Maritime  Labor 
Board  in  1938.  brought  to  bear  on  these  special  problems  the 
fun-time  attention  of  an  export  agency. 

Results  are  reflected  m  the  decline  of  strikes  from  147. 
with  1.181.413  man-days  idle  in  1937.  to  51  with  only  232.633 — 
or  one-sixth  as  many — man-days  idle  in  1939.  The  Maritime 
Labor  Board  is  primarily  a  mediatory  agency  designed  for 
the  improvement  of  labor  relations  in  the  maritime  industry. 
Figures  available  for  September  1.  1938  to  Septemlaer  20. 
1939.  show  that  intervention  by  the  Maritime  Labor  Board 
resulted  in  adjustment  of  46  out  of  the  51  disputes  In  which 
It  took  an  active  part.  Ol  24  strike  cases.  21  reached  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 

WORKS   PHOCRISS    ADMINISTHATION 

One  could  not  tell  the  stor>-  of  this  administration  or  of  the 
Congress  in  which  we  have  served  since  1932  without  devoting 
a  good  share  of  it  to  the  measures  to  aid  the  underprivileged 
of  this  country  during  the  days  of  depression  and  even  now. 

I  already  have  spoken  briefly  on  ihe  subject.  But  I  cannot 
let  it  pass  with  a  few  remarks.  During  the  most  tragic  days 
of  1933.  few  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  eflorts  we  made 
to  save  desperate  people  from  starvation,  keep  up  their  cour- 
age, and  preserve  their  faith.  But  in  ensuing  years,  as  recov- 
ery gained,  many  small-minded  and  despicable  souls  t>egan  to 
jibe  at  those  forced  to  take  Government  jobs  to  eke  out  their 
existence. 

Jokes  about  shovel -leaners  drew  a  few  laughs  from  the 
more  fortunate.    The  inevitable  waste  of  money,  in  the  sense 


that  it  was  spent  hurriedly  on  unimportant  jobs,  drew  cries  of 
unfair  criticism.  Officials  \^ho  directed  this  great  humani- 
tarian task  were  pilloried,  as  the  people  they  salvaged  were 
calumniated.  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  prouder  chapter 
in  this  Nation's  hiotory  than  has  been  written  into  the  legisla- 
tive acts  on  relief  and  those  providing  work  for  people  forced 
to  accept  relief,  granting  relief  to  needy  employable  persons 
in  a  manner  that  enabled  them  to  reta  n  their  self-respect. 

Probably  no  single  executive  and  legislative  act  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  more  closely  illustrates  the  concern 
of  this  administration  for  distressed  humanity  than  that 
creating  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  nor  can  its  com- 
munity value  in  civic  projects  and  betterments  be  estimated 
in  dollars  or  in  jobs  alone.  Almost  every  city.  town,  and 
hamlet  on  the  face  of  America  has  some  substantial  evidence 
of  its  benefits,  with  buildings,  roads,  airports,  bridges  and 
viaducts,  public-utility  plants,  schools  and  activities  for 
improved  health  initiated  under  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  came  into  existence  on 
July  1.  1935  Its  stated  objective  was  to  provide  jobs  on 
useful  public  woits  for  the  unemployed,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  subtle  campaign  of  its  foes  to  belittle  and  ridicule  this 
dignified  helping  hand  of  Uncle  Sam.  the  results  achieved 
constitute  a  magnificent  record  of  accomplishment.  Here  let 
the  record  speak: 

Outstanding  projects  of  the  program  in  the  4*2  years  end- 
ing December  31.  1939.  include  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  more  than  457.000  milis  or  roads  and  streets;  55.534 
new  bridges  and  viaducts;  197  new  airports  and  additions  or 
improvements  to  372;  23  000  new  public  buildings,  of  which 
3.985  were  schools;  1.470  new  public-utility  plants;  15.000 
miles  of  new  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines. 

If  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  relief  seem  like  a  stagger- 
ing Government  expenditure  for  the  underprivileged,  consider 
for  a  moment  that  the  vast  sum  actually  helped  7,800.000  dif- 
ferent persons  employed  by  W.  P.  A.  during  its  5  years  of  exist- 
ence— and  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  This  was  prac- 
tical help,  and  its  dividends  to  the  Government  stretch  across 
this  broad  country  from  coast  to  coast — structures  in  stone 
and  steel  and  stucco  that  will  endure  long  after  the  captious 
critics  of  humanitarianism  in  Government  have  faded  into 
oblivion.  The  maximum  emplojTnent  was  reached  in  Novem- 
ber 1938.  when  3.363.841  persons  were  on  the  rolls.  The 
smallest  employment.  1,448.411.  was  in  September  1937. 
Employment  in  August  1940  was  slightly  above  1.700.000. 

In  the  whole  history  of  civilization  no  similar  adventure  in 
public  betterment,  nor  any  project  of  such  magnitude  involv- 
ing public  agencies  has  evolved  into  reality  with  such  a  mini- 
mum of  valid  criticism,  and  with  little  or  no  maladministra- 
ton.  It  is  a  shining  tribute  to  the  integrity  and  the  honesty  of 
conscientious  administrators,  and  we  who  provided  them  with 
tools  with  which  to  work. 

Under  the  first  reorganization  plan  in  June  1939  the  venture 
was  brought  into  the  new  Federal  Works  Agency  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Tlie  late  Col. 
P.  C.  Harrington  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  assigned  by 
the  President  as  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects. 

W.  P.  A.  projects  are  initiated  by  local  public  agencies,  who 
are  required  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  costs.  Projects  are 
approved  by  W.  P.  A.  on  the  basis  cf  operating  feasibility,  and 
social  and  economic  usefulness.  Unemployed  persons  are  as- 
signed to  W.  P.  A.  by  local  certifying  agencies,  who  determine 
the  applicant's  need  for  such  employment  and  his  employ- 
ability.  Those  enrolled  are  paid  a  security  wage  ranging  from 
$31.20  to  $94.90  per  month,  depending  upon  the  degree   of 

skill  and  cost  of  living  at  the  place  of  residence. 

When  you  roll  along  thousands  of  miles  of  new  highways 
you  are  often  cruising  modern  roads  that  the  W.  P.  A.  made 
possible.  You  may  look  from  your  car  as  your  tour  widens 
and  see  public  libraries,  recreational  buildings,  schools, 
armories,  municipal  centers,  swimming  pools,  bridges,  and 
underpasses  that  have  come  into  being  through  W.  P.  A. 
Below  the  streets,  as  unseen  but  essential  community  assets. 
are  such  things  as  18.000  miles  of  sanitary  sewers  and  12.000 
miles  of  water  mains  and  distribution  lines  for  utilities  bear- 
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ing  the  W.  P.  A.  label.  Under  policies  of  public  relief  in  the  | 
past  these  improvements  would  have  been  considered  Utopian 
dreams.  It  took  both  vision  and  courage  and  faith  in  the 
great  American  public  to  initiate  arid  chart  a  new  chapter  in 
human  experience  and  a  glowing  irmovation  in  government 
and  utilizing  its  functions  in  a  period  of  economic  emergency. 
One  of  the  .«:trongest  arguments  for  continuing  W.  P.  A.  is 
its  adaptability  to  current  needs  and  its  ability  to  meet  emer- 
gencies that  have  arisen  through  developments  in  this  turbu- 
lent world.  As  an  arm  of  the  defense  program  it  has  proven 
indispensable,  vital,  and  efficient. 

"One  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  on  projects 
of  a  national-defense  nature  in  June."  Colonel  Harrington 
reports.  "We  plan  to  have  five  or  six  times  that  many  at 
work  on  preparedness  projects  by  fall,  and  the  defense  ac- 
complishments of  W.  P.  A.  in  the  single  fiscal  year  just  begun 
should  approach  the  total  of  the  5  preceding  years." 

The  W.  P.  A.  program  of  preparedness  has  been  expanded 
to  employ  half  a  million  men.  Over  the  last  5  years  12.000 
military  and  naval  buildings  and  500  landing  fields  have  been 
constructed  or  improved.  These,  and  himdreds  of  other  de- 
fense projects,  represent  an  investment  of  $346,689,000  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  from  the  inception  of  W.  P.  A. 
in  July  1935  to  June  1.  1940.  "niey  include  85  percent  of  all 
airport  construction  during  the  period  and  work  on  three- 
quarters  of  all  Army  posts. 

There  are  222  new  armories  and  36  additions,  and  the  re- 
construction or  improvement  of  356  represent  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  defense  building  program.  General  buUd- 
Ings  constructed  or  improved  for  the  armed  forces  include 
141  new  garages  and  533  improved  or  enlarged;  146  storage 
buildings  and  1.523  improved  or  enlarged;  35  new  adminis- 
tration buildings  and  231  Improved  or  enlarged;  other  new 
buildings,  numbering  1.804.  Include  barracks,  quarters,  mess 
halls,  kitchens,  and  barns.  In  addiUon.  6.^98  were  improved 
or  enlarged.  On  the  grounds  surrounding  these  and  existing 
buildings  W.  P.  A.  has  built,  or  repaired  or  improved.  828 
miles  of  roads  and  841  bridges  and  culverts. 

Under  the  W.  P.  A.  airport  and  airways  program  there  has 
been  constructed  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Coast 
Guard,  and  National  Guard.  14  landing  fields,  additions  to  5. 
and  improvements  to  30.  Rimways  total  more  than  40  miles  in 
length.  W.  P.  A.  has  also  built  90  buildings,  including  hangars, 
improved  479,  and  made  additions  to  23. 

The  sum  toUl  In  dollars  that  completed  projects  represent, 
and  the  living  value  in  physical  assets  which  every  community 
shares,  is  an  answer  to  those  who  would  contend  that  W.  P.  A. 
budgets  constitute  merely  an  Investment  in  benevolence. 
Uncle  Sam  has  helped  the  needy,  but  his  return  has  been  both 
substantial  and  concrete.  He  has  something  to  show  for 
W.  P.  A.,  and  so  will  future  generations. 

Not  only  the  men  breadwinners  but  women  and  children 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  W.P.  A.  appropriations.  Up  to 
January  1,  1.010.000  lunches  were  served  to  children  in  11.180 
schools.  And  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  222,000  gar- 
ments and  68.000,000  other  articles  have  been  completed  in 
W.  P.  A.  sewing  rooms  for  distribution  to  the  unemployed. 

Neither  has  W.  P.  A.  neglected  to  assist  communities  in 
expanding  and  improving  educational  activities,  health,  and 
other  public  services.  Art,  music,  and  other  cultural  projects 
have  been  encouraged.  For  example,  during  a  2-wcek  period 
in  January  1940.  there  were  more  than  1,000.000  enroUees  in 
the  literacy,  naturalization,  vocational  training,  and  other 
adult-education  classes  conducted  by  W.  P.  A.  workers.  More 
than  200,000  examinations  and  treatments  were  made  in 
homes  or  In  medical  and  dental  clinics  operated  with  W.  P.  A. 
assistance;  160.000  persons  were  enrolled  in  music-instruction 
classes  conducted  under  W.  P.  A.  auspices. 

So  the  record  speaks  eloquently  lor  all  those  who  fool  that 
government  should  have  a  heart  and  conscience,  as  well  as 
the  cold  machinery  of  administration.  This  helping  hand 
has  relieved  both  misery  and  .distress,  while  at  the  same  time 
has  expanded  the  purposes  and  faculties  of  government,  with 
a  more  contented  people  among  its  intangible  returns.  The 
W.  P.  A.  Joke  has  been  thrown  into  the  cavern  of  revealed 
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libels,  and  the  persistent  campaign  to  portray  government  as 
a  perpetual  Santa  Claus  to  the  underprivileged  has  gone  the 
way  of  most  proven  fallacies. 

In  the  cultural  division  W.  P.  A.  has  much  to  show  for  its 
appropriations.  Among  documents  that  attest  help  given 
writers  are  volumes  on  buildings  survey,  marine  and  historic 
records.  In  music  it  has  fostered  22  symphony  and  71  concert 
orchestras.  35  military  bands,  and  22  choral  groups.  The 
W.  P.  A.  art  program  has  allocated  to  tax-supported  institu- 
tions or  circulation  exhibits.  1.400  murals.  50.000  paintings. 
90.000  prints,  and  3,700  sculptures. 

What  has  W.  P.  A.  done  to  reduce  Illiteracy?  In  1900  there 
were  6.180.000  illiterates  in  the  United  States.  In  1930  there 
were  4.238,753  illiterate  adults,  or  an  improvement  of  30  per- 
cent in  30  years.  Then  W.  P.  A.  addressed  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem. In  1940  there  are  2,983.753.  or  30  percent  less,  after  5 
years  of  W.  P.  A.  instruction. 

In  child  education.  44.190  children  are  enrolled  In  1,494 
nursery  schools  in  the  United  States.  Parent -education 
classes  had  54,955  fathers  and  mothers  of  nursery -school 
children. 

As  for  book  education,  in  1935  there  were  40.000,000  people 
without  library  service.  Now  over  10.000,000  are  served  by 
W.  P.  A.  library  projects.  There  are  3.500  branch  libraries  and 
4.500  reading  rooms  staffed  by  W.  P.  A.  Books  cataloged 
by  W.  P.  A.  number  27.500,000.  Workers  employed  number 
25.000.  The  W.  P.  A.  operates  160  "bookmobiles,"  carrying 
library  service  for  the  first  time  into  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country.  The  W.  P.  A.  supplies  35.000  trained  recreational 
leaders  to  10.000  communities  for  planned  recreational  serv- 
ices. There  are  30.000  W.  P.  A.  teachers  to  provided  needed 
educational  services.  Each  week  1.600.000  Americans  acquire 
useful  training  through  W.  P.  A.  classes. 

The  Research  and  Records  Division  of  W.  P.  A.  has  compiled 
oceans  of  useful  data,  and  the  Writers'  Division  has  to  Its 
credit  489  books.  28  State  guides  published,  and  20  more 
coming. 

Yes;  it  has  cost  the  Government  money.  Yes;  It  was  an 
experiment  in  practical  relief  as  against  a  continuance  of 
soup  and  bread  lines.  Yes;  there  has  been  some  waste,  and  an 
occasional  instance  where  some  have  tried  to  capitalize  on^^he 
alleviation  of  misery. 

But  the  net  result  and  the  simi  total  of  accomplishment  is 
something  that  Congress  can  point  to  with  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere pride.  In  the  administration  of  all  great  governments, 
and  in  the  history  ol  all  enterprises  that  try  to  progress,  mis- 
takes are  made,  both  of  the  heart  and  hand.  W.  P.  A.  was  an 
experiment  that  has  evolved  into  the  realm  of  stupendous  and 
glorious  achievement.  Every  Member  of  Congress,  and  the 
administration  which  conceived  this  help  to  the  needy  of 
America,  has  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  a  deed  well 
done.  We  could  have  said.  "Let  'em  eat  cake."  We  preferred 
to  say.  "Let  them  have  work."  The  work  relief  program  has 
been  a  great  factor  duiing  the  past  8  years  in  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  family  life. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  OUB  PEOPLl 

In  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  heard  about 
spending  and  very  little  about  saving.  It  probably  is  true 
that  Americans  cannot  quite  be  described  as  thrifty  in  the 
sense  the  term  has  been  applied  to  some  peoples,  but  they  are 
beyond  all  doubt  the  world's  greatest  savers  collectively.  If 
we  had  not  been  a  provident  people  in  one  sense,  even  our  vast 
original  resources  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  spend  on  such 
a  vast  scale  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals. 

The  savings  of  most  Americans  are  hard-earned.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  pride  for  us  to  have  to  admit  that  for  generations 
American  savers  had  little  protection.  Millions  suffered  in 
minor  panics  in  past  years,  but  never  to  the  extent  they  did 
after  1929  when  their  savings  were  Uterally  wiped  out  of 
existence.  There  are  few  even  here  who  were  not  at  least 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  money  that  they  had  put  aside 
for  emergencies,  and  a  good  share  of  them  lost  all  they  had. 
I  need  not  recall  in  deUll  the  desperate  days  before  Presi- 
1  dent  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks  when  he  entered  office  in  X933. 
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But  thl«  time  "something  was  done  about  the  situatlqn."  One 
of  the  most  significant  acts  in  the  history  of  this  country  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  insured  the  accounts  of  depositors  up  to  $5,000 
each.  It  restored  the  confidence  of  the  American  public  in 
financial  institutions.  For  those  people  who  had  seen  their 
hard-earned  savings  swept  away  by  a  catastrophe  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  faith  in  men  who  had  won  and  deserved 
their  confidence  in  the  past,  or  in  institutions  which  had 
served  communities  for  generations,  no  longer  was  enough. 
These  people  realized  there  were  economic  forces  with  which 
no  man  and  no  private  institutions  could  cope  They  placed 
their  ftaal  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  alone  and 
thus  the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  played  a  vital  part  in 
renewing  faith  in  the  Nation's  financial  structure. 

In  1934  Congress  met  the  demand  that  the  same  protection 
be  accorded  Investors  in  the  Nation's  thrift  and  home-flnanc- 
ing  institutions,  long  a  traditional  harbor  for  the  savings  of 
those  of  small  and  moderate  means  It  established  the  Fed- 
eral SaWngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  extt-nd  to 
investors  in  savings  and  lean  associations  and  similar  institu- 
tions a  protection  similar  to  that  given  the  depositors  in  com- 
mercial banks.  The  accounts  in  Insured  associations  were 
safeguarded  up  to  $5,000  each. 

The  result  of  these  fteps.  for  which  you  who  served  in  Con- 
gress in  1933  and  1934  can  take  the  credit,  can  be  told  in  Ar- 
ures.  In  1920  the  American  people  had  approximately  S18  - 
000.000.000  in  banks,  life-insurance  companies,  savings  an  1 
loan  associations,  postal  savings,  and  postal  savings  bonds. 
By  1929  that  figure  had  risen  to  $44,000,000,000.  and  in  1930. 
before  the  financial  crash  had  had  its  real  effect,  they  reached 
a  high  of  $46,000,000,000. 

Then  came  the  real  depression.  Savings  went  down  to  less 
than  $40,000,000,000.  No  one  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  this  Congress  not  acted  to  in.sure  savings.  But  to- 
day, only  a  few  years  after  faith  in  our  financial  institutions 
was  nearly  destroyed,  the  American  people's  savines  in  insti- 
tutions are  estimated  at  S54  609.000.000 — $37,000,000,000  above 
1920  and  more  than  $8,000,000,000  more  than  the  once  high 
mark  of  1930.     These  savings  are  distributed  about  as  follows: 

Life-insurance  companies $23,350,000,000 

Insvir«<l  ccmmrrcini   bunks 12.  622  OOO.  OCO 

Mutual   savings   bunks 10.480.000  000 

Savings  and  loan  associations 4.756.000.000 

PcatAl  uvings 1.279.000,000 

2';-ptrr*nt  postal  savings  bonds 117.673  000 

United  Statr*  savings  bonds 2.  208,  000  000 

During  the  4  years  just  prior  to  this  administration  there 
were  6.035  bank  siispensions  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  been  In  existence, 
bank  failures  have  averaged  only  51  a  year.  When  a  member 
bank  is  forced  to  suspend  business  now.  the  F.  D.  I  C.  steps  in 
and  reorganizes  it  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  may  be 
salvaged  of  its  assets,  or  it  liquidates  it  in  the  interest  of  its 
stockholders  and  depositors.  These  depositors  have  more 
than  a  guaranty  of  their  savings.  The  supervision  Imposed 
by  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  and  its  requirements  of  reserves  and  con- 
servative operation  are  bulwarks  against  mismanagement 
and  loss. 

Here  are  some  significant  figures  on  banks,  their  depos- 
itors, and  the  P.  D.  I.  C: 

First.  From  1921  through  the  banking  holiday  of  1933 
there  occurred  more  than  14.300  bank  failures,  an  annual 
average  for  the  p)eriod  of  more  than  1.100  failures. 

Second.  These  failures  tied  up  about  $7,500,000,000  of 
deposits;  on  the  basis  of  available  records  and  reliable  esti- 
mates, nearly  $2,000,000,000  of  these  deposits  have  never 
been  recovered  by  depositors. 

Third.  Since  inception  of  deposit  insurance  on  January  1, 
1934.  bank  failures  have  averaged  only  about  30  per  year. 
Depositors  in  closed  Insured  banks  have  been  paid  the  full 
amount  of  their  insured  claims  In  cash  on  the  average  with- 
in 10  days  after  a  bank's  closing.  Disbursements  as  of  Decem- 
bt  r  3!.  1939  totaled  $140  706  000 

Fourth.  Of  more  than  1,150.000  depositors  in  closed  or 
merged  insured  banks,  fewer  than  1.700  were  not  fully  pro- 


tected by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  These  few  received 
immediately  the  first  $5,000  of  their  claims  and  will  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  liquidation  of  the  banks  assets  for  recoveries 
above  that  amount. 

Fifth.  Of  61.000.000  accounts  in  insured  banks,  98.5  percent 
are  fully  protected  by  the  $5,000  insurance  limit.  Tlie  aver- 
age btUance  of  the  accounts  fully  protected  is  about  $360. 

Sixth.  Resources  of  the  Corporation  now  exceed  $480,000,- 
000:  its  income  is  now  about  $55,000,000  annually,  derived 
about  $45,000,000  from  assessments  and  the  balance  from 
income  on  its  investment.*:.  During  no  fiscal  period  of  its 
existence  has  the  Corporation  failed  to  make  sizable  addi- 
tions to  surplus  from  its  mcome.  after  caring  for  all  deposit 
insurance  losses  and  expenses  and  all  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Assets  and  deposits  of  insured  banks  Increased  by  more 
than  50  percent  during  the  6  years  of  deposit  insurance. 
Assets  increased  from  $43,400.000  000  on  June  30.  1934.  to 
$63,100,000,000  on  December  30.  1939. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  has 
operated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  and  ^ith 
the  same  results.  The  2.600,000  typical  Americans  in  the 
medium  and  lower  income  brackets  who  have  a  $2,000- 
000.000  investment  in  shares  of  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  protected  by  the  fact  that  these  institutions 
have  had  to  meet  high  standards,  both  as  to  assets  and 
operation.  These  institutions  have  accumulated  reserves  of 
$110,000,000,  according  to  requirements  of  the  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  undivided  profits  now  amounting  to  $50,- 
000.000 — all  designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  lean  years  and 
abnormal  losses.  Supervision  of  these  institutions  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  gives  an 
added  protection,  while  the  Corporation  itself  has  $100,- 
000.000  of  capital  stock  and  reserves  which  now  have  grown 
to  almost  $24,000,000.  The  F.  S.  L.  I.  C.  has  powers  similar 
to  thase  of  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  to  assist  insured  institutions,  to 
place  them  in  proper  liqiudations.  and  to  manage  ihem  or 
^up^rvise  their  continued  operation  under  new  management. 
No  savers .  or  investors  whose  funds  are  covered  by  the 
F.  D.  I.  C.  or  the  F.  S.  L.  I.  C  have  ever  lost  a  cent.  The 
powers  of  these  two  Corporations  to  help  distres.'^ed  institu- 
tions before  their  diflBculties  become  insoluble  is  as  important 
m  effect  as  the  ultimate  protection  they  give  to  investors 
The  knowledge  that  these  Government  instrumentalities 
stand  back  of  insured  institutions  gives  them  stability  and 
the  confidence  of  depositors,  investors,  and  the  general 
public.  For  years  runs  on  banks  were  tragic  occurrences  in 
cur  community  life;  they  became  disastrous  in  the  harrowing 
days  of  the  depression.  Such  incidents  have  faded  from  our 
national  life.  In  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  been  closed,  the  procedure  has  been 
accomplished  without  any  sign  of  panic  on  the  part  of  the 
pubhc.  Faith  in  the  Government,  that  cannot  be  reposed 
in  individuals,  has  given  us  the  answer  to  both  a  community 
and  a  national  problem. 

This  legislation  has  played  an  important  part  in  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  family  life  of  America,  as  well  as  our 
economic  system  based  upon  the  legitimate  exercise  of  in- 
div:dual  initiative. 

SAfCCCARDINQ    THE    NATION'S    HOMIS— THX    TTDZZAL    HOME-LOAN-B.\NK 

STSTKM 

The  protection  of  home  ownership  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  protection  of  the  Nation's  savings. 

Long  before  the  last  depression,  leaders  of  the  home- 
financing  industry  had  realized  that  the  Nation's  hnme- 
lendmg  agencies  were  isolated  units,  with  no  outside  reserves 
upon  which  to  call,  even  in  normal  periods,  that  there  often 
was  an  excess  of  funds  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  yet 
a  scarcity  in  others:  and  that  there  was  a  very  real  danger 
inherent  in  such  a  lack  of  organization  of  credit  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1913.  bringing  a  new  qrder  to  commercial  banking 
and  providing  new  sources  of  credit  for  banking  institutions: 
the  creation  of  a  land  bank  in  New  York  in  1915  as  a  central 
credit  agency  for  the  savings  and  loan  associations  of  that 
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state  had  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  providing  long-term 
credit  for  mortgage  institutions.  Leaders  in  the  thrift  and 
home-financing  field,  impressed  by  these  successful  opera- 
tions, urged  a  national  credit  system  that  would  meet  their 
needs  in  a  new  day,  but  it  was  not  until  1932 — when  the 
depression  gripped  the  entire  country — that  legislation  was 
passed  by  Congress  establishing  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system. 

Closely  following  the  pattern  set  up  for  commercial  banks 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  12  stra- 
tegically located  Federal  home-loan  banks  were  organized, 
each  to  serve  member  home-financing  institutions  in  its  area. 
To  establish  these  banks  the  United  States  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  invest  $125,000,000  in  their  capital  stocks;  other 
funds  were  to  be  realized  from  the  purchase  of  stock  by  mem- 
ber institutions  of  the  system  and  the  issuance  of  debentures 
by  the  banks. 

It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  the  creation  of  credits 
would  enable  harassed  institutions  to  meet  their  problems. 
It  also  was  provided  that  loans  could  be  made  to  individuals 
so  that  distressed  home  owners  would  escape  the  threat  of 
foreclosure  that  then  was  hovering  over  the  entire  country. 
But  the  bank  system  was  established  too  late  to  meet  the 
crisis  that  was  upon  us  at  that  time.  The  foreclosure  situa- 
tion had  become  so  desperate  that  more  than  a  credit  reserve 
was  necessary,  and  in  1933  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion was  established  to  meet  the  emergency. 

I  shall  tell  later  the  story  of  that  agency  and  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  an- 
other great  Government  instrumentality  directed  toward  a 
broader  home  ownership,  but  first  I  shall  complete  the  story  of 
what  became  of  the  bank  system.  Helpless  as  it  was  in  1932, 
it  was  made  to  function  by  this  admini.i>tration  through  the 
creation  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  and  later  the  confidence  inspired 
through  the  act  creating  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  began  to  insure  institutions  in  the 
system.  Once  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  had  taken  over  a  great  share 
of  the  burden  of  defaulted  mortgages  from  frozen  institutions, 
the  bank  system  began  to  draw  into  a  gigantic  network  the 
Nation's  thrift  and  home-financing  agencies. 

Today,  that  system  embraces  nearly  4,000  locally  owned  and 
locally  directed  home-financing  institutions  specializing  in 
home  finance,  including  savings,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  banks,  homestead  associations,  insurance 
companies,  and  mutual-savings  banks.  Their  combined  assets 
total  more  than  $4,800,000,000.  There  is  now  available  to 
these  member  institutions  a  national  reservoir  of  funds  from 
which  they  can  borrow  to  meet  either  normal  or  extraordinary 
needs.  Any  one  of  the  banks  which  is  temporarily  unable  to 
comply  with  all  the  demands  for  credit  which  may  be  made 
upon  It  by  its  own  community  can  call  upon  other  banks  with 
an  abundance  of  funds. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  bank  system  in  1932.  its 
12  regional  banks  have  advanced  a  total  of  $630,000,000  to 
their  member  institutions  for  use  in  the  financing  of  the 
Nation's  homes.  More  than  $23,000,000  was  advanced  in  the 
month  of  June  alone,  and  advances  outstanding  on  the  last 
day  of  that  month  aggregated  $157,000,000.  These  figures 
merely  illustrate  the  use  of  the  credit  reservoir  which  has  been 
created  for  the  institutions  of  the  Nation's  home-mortgage 
banking  structure:  additional  funds  are  available  from  a  vast 
reserve  for  any  volume  of  home  financing  the  future  may 
bring. 

At  the  lime  of  the  establishment  of  the  bank  system  nearly 
one-half  of  the  3.000  counties  in  the  United  States  were  with- 
out adequate  home-financing  facilities.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion. Congress  authorized  the  chartering  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  locally  owned,  locally  managed  institutions  to  be 
known  as  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  They  were 
modeled  after  the  most  progressive  of  existing  State-chartered 
institutions,  and  were  required  to  adopt  the  most  progressive 
and  economical  practices  in  their  dealings  with  borrowers  and 
investors.  Some  650  new  institutions  were  established— only 
In  communities  that  were  not  already  adequately  .served  by 
home-financing  agencies — and  some  750  existing  institutions 


were  authorized,  at  their  own  request,  to  convert  to  Federal 
charter.  At  the  present  time,  these  1.429  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  hold  private-share  investments  of  $1.- 
268.000.000,  an  increase  of  nearly  28  percent  during  the  last 
year  alone  and  of  63  jj^rcent  over  a  period  of  only  2  years. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  institutions  that  have  membership 
in  the  bank  system,  however,  are  state-chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations.  There  are  nearly  2.500  such  mem- 
ber institutions  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
linking  of  both  state-chartered  and  Federal-chartered  In- 
stitutions into  the  largest  home  mortgage  credit  reservoir 
in  the  world  certainly  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sound- 
est programs  to  serve  the  American  public  which  has  been 
evolved  in  the  country's  history. 

The  Federal  home-loan  banks  on  October  15  will  cele- 
brate their  eighth  anniversary.  They  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  appreciate  their  accomplishments  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  toward  their  ultimate  goal  of 
providing  American  home  seekers  with  the  facilities  of  ob- 
taining homes  within  their  means. 

The  member  institutions  of  the  bank  ssrstem  in  1939 
loaned  approximately  a  billion  dollars  for  the  financing  of 
hemes;  at  least  $640,000,000  of  that  amount  went  for  new 
construction  and  the  purchase  of  homes;  an  additional 
$60,000,000  was  loaned  for  reconditioning,  repair,  and  mod- 
ernization. In  the  first  seven  months  of  1940,  the  same  in- 
stitutions loaned  $451,000,000  for  construction  and  purchase. 
$36,000,000  for  improvement  of  homes. 

Tnere  is  no  reason  this  program  should  be  retarded.  In- 
deed, tlie  functioning  of  the  bank  system  should  contributt> 
significantly  to  the  housing  program  that  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  national  defen.'.e.  While  a  part  of  that  housing 
may  be  temporary,  where  short-time  accommodations  are 
needed,  and  while  a  part  of  it  necessarily  may  be  subsidized, 
to  house  workers  near  a  power  plant  or  shipyard — the 
rehabihtation  of  existing  structures  and  the  building  of 
new  homes  by  private  industry  should  be  the  task  of  private 
institutions.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  construction  of 
ramshackle,  temporary  "war  villages"  when  private  opera- 
tors can  function  economically  and  where  they  will  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

Here  the  bank  system  should  prove  its  worth.  Its  4.000 
member  institutions  serve  every  part  of  the  country.  Here 
is  where  a  Government  instrumentality  and  private  industry 
can  offer  the  kind  of  a  teamwork  a  democracy  should 
produce. 

The  Congress  of  1932  deserves  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
for  seeking,  through  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  to  meet  a  great  problem.  I  for  one  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  had  a  part  in  that  legislation,  but  it 
was  those  who  served  after  1932  who  get  all  the  credit  for 
making  this  system  work.  So  most  of  you  here  have  had  a 
major  part  in  the  program. 

This  legislation  has  been  an  important  factor  in  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  family  life  of  America. 

HOME    OWNERS'    LOAN    CORPOEATION    - 

And  to  those  who  served  in  1933.  I  give  tribute  for  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that  ever  has  been 
enacted  by  any  Congress — the  creation  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  only  8  years  have  passed  since 
this  country  was  in  the  grip  of  such  a  panic  as  forced  the 
establishment  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Foreclosures  were  then 
running  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day.  Property  values  seemed 
nonexistent  as  the  real-estate  market  went  into  almost  com- 
plete collapse.  There  was  no  source  of  credit  for  the  home 
owner;  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  aid  were  being  them- 
selves forced  to  foreclose  on  what  they  knew  were  good  loans 
by  any  reasonable  standard,  as  they  tried  to  meet  the  demands 
of  investors.  Institutions,  as  well  as  their  borrowers,  were  in 
the  most  desperate  pbght  they  had  ever  faced. 

Congress  charged  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  with  the  responsibUity  of 
salvaging  not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citiiens  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  homes,  but  the  mortgage  holders  of 
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the  Nation  It  was  a  task  without  a  precedent.  Wherever  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  opened  an  office,  long  lines  of  desperate  people 
souKhi  aid.  Into  3.000  counties  of  the  United  States  went 
agents  of  this  new  Government  agency  in  an  efTort  to  bring 
relief  to  v.ctims  of  a  crisis  for  which  they  could  not  be  blamed 
and  which  they  had  no  power  to  avert.  In  3  brief  years  the 
H  O.  L.  C.  made  more  than  1,000.000  loans,  amounting  to 
more  than  $3.000.000,000 — with  the  average  borrower  more 
than  2  years  delinquent  in  both  principal  and  interest,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  years  in  arrears  on  taxes,  and  utterly  without 
private  credit. 

The  Corporation  saved  its  borrowers  $200,000,000  in  con- 
cessions it  was  able  to  obtain  for  them  from  mortgage  holders 
at  the  time  of  refinancing.  It  directed  the  spendmg  of 
$78,000,000  for  repairs  which  made  their  homi^  better  invest- 
ments and  soimder  seciurtty.  Including  the  expenditures  in 
their  loans.  And  it  paid  $229,000,000  to  wipe  out  delinquent 
uxrs.  It  is  r-stimated  that  H.  O  L.  C.  borrowers  to  date  have 
saved  $400,000,000  in  interest  alone — the  difference  between 
tiie  amount  they  have  paid  under  their  H.  O.  L.  C.  rate  and 
the  higher  rates  which  they  had  been  paying  on  first,  second, 
and  third  mort^aKe.s  under  their  previous  contracts. 

Today  nearly  80,000  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers,  all  threatened 
with  foreclosures  at  the  time  th.-  Corporation  stepped  into 
the  picture,  have  paid  in  $188,000,000  to  settle  their  accounts 
in  full.  Of  the  765.000  other  original  borrowers  still  remain- 
ing on  the  Corporation's  books,  nearly  85  percent  are  clearly 
on  their  way  to  debt -free  home  ownership.  In  all,  borrowers 
have  paid  back  $800,000,000.  or  about  25  percent  of  their  en- 
ti:  e  principal  indebtedness.  Collections  are  averaging  almost 
a  million  dollars  in  principal  and  interest  every  working  day. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  Corporation  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  relief  it  extended  to  its  own  borrowers. 
Roughly.  $2,750,000,000  of  the  $3,093,000,000  that  the  Corpora- 
tion loaned  prior  to  the  close  of  its  lending  period  June  12, 
1936,  was  disbursed  in  exchange  for  defaulted  mortgages,  the 
balance  going  to  taxf^s,  reconditioning,  loan  costs.  Of  this 
$2,750,000,000.  the  sum  of  $932,400,000  went  for  the  refinanc- 
ing of  defaulted  mortgages  held  by  banks  and  tru.st  companies, 
$767,900,000  was  disbursed  to  savings  and  loan  associations, 
$192,000,000  to  finance  and  mortuace  companies,  and  $164.- 
600.000  to  insurance  companies.  These  institutions  were  thus 
made  more  liquid  and  enabled  both  to  show  greater  leniency 
to  other  dlstre5ssfd  home  owners  and  to  be  more  liberal  in  re- 
leasing funds  to  rh-^ir  investors.  The  rest  of  the  $2,700,000,000 
that  wa.s  pxch.insTed  for  defaulted  mortgages  went  to  indi- 
viduals and  estates,  keeping  them,  too,  from  adding  to  the 
avalanche  of  foreclosures.  The  Corporation  has  since  ad- 
vanced some  $150,000,000  to  its  original  borrowers,  largely  to 
meet  ta.xes  and  other  assessments  which  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pay. 

The  H.  O.  li.  C.  made  a  vital  contribution  toward  the  refor- 
mation of  the  entire  mortgage  structure  of  the  Nation.  Its 
15-year  5-p)erccnl  amortized  mortgage  revolutionized  the 
home-mortgage  field.  It  not  only  swept  away  the  old  and 
burdensome  second  and  third  mortgages  of  H.  O  L.  C.  bor- 
rowers, but  helped  abolish  such  mort^aees  from  the  American 
home-financing  picture.  The  old  short-term  mortgage  loan — 
renewable  only  at  high  fees  and  which  the  average  borrower 
rarely  ever  paid  off — iilso  rapidly  Is  being  discarded.  The  low 
interest,  long-term  loan  now  is  a  recognized  part  of  home 
financing  In  this  country. 

There  hav*  been  H.  O.  L.  C.  foreclosures,  of  course.  The 
corporation  has  been  forced  tx3  acquire  between  16  and  17 
percttit  of  the  homes  on  which  It  refinanced  mortgages.  This 
was  inevitable  when  you  realize  that  the  average  H.  O.  L.  C. 
borrower,  when  refinanced,  was  2  years  delinquent  in  both 
prmcipal  and  interest,  in  arrears  2  or  3  years  on  taxes,  and 
Utterly  without  private  credit.  The  story  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
is  not  of  the  minority  who  failed  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
despite  all  the  aid  that  could  Ije  extended,  but  of  those  cou- 
rageous people  who  courageously  are  on  their  way  to  debt- 
free  ownership  of  their  homes. 

This  Congress  last  year  made  one  last  efTort  on  behalf 
of  £L  O.  Lk  C.  borrowers  who  were  in  difficulty.     Through 


the  Mead-Barry  Act  it  gave  the  Fedeial  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  super\'ises  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, permission  to  extend  the  amortization  of  borrowers  from 
15  to  25  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  itself  reduced 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  interest  rate  from  5  to  4'_.  percent.  More 
than  290,000  borrowers  have  had  their  accounts  extended  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  better  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Vi'hile  v.e  recognize  the  hardships  these 
borrowers  are  try.ng  to  overcome  and  willingly  give  them 
such  as.sistance  as  is  possible,  we  can  take  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  the  va.st  majority  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  have 
recovered  to  a  point  where  they  have  not  even  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  aid  ofTe.-ed  under  the  Mead-Barry  Ac*. 

The  record  of  H.  O.  L.  C  borrowers  is  a  proud  one.  a  heart- 
emng  proof  of  'he  ccurage  and  faith  of  American  home 
owners.  We  in  Congress  can  indeed  be  proud  of  our  part  in 
restoring  that  faith  and  m  pavinc  the  way  for  a  broader. 
safer,  and  more  economical  home  ownership  in  the  future. 

This  legislation  has  played  an  important  part  in  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  our  family  life. 

miI3LKl.  HOUtlSC  ADMINISTRATIOW 

The  Federal  Hou.sing  Administration  was  established  by 
Congress  on  June  27,  1934.  following  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tirnal  Housing  Act. 

Tlie  Federal  Housing  Administration  does  not  lend  money 
and  does  not  build  homes.  It  is  an  insurance  agency  which 
protects  banks,  building  and  lean  associations,  life-insurance 
companies,  mortgage  companies,  and  other  qualified  lend- 
ing institutions  apainst  loss  on  loans  made  to  individuals  or 
ctmpanies  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  residential 
structures  or  the  repair  and  improvement  of  homes  and  other 
type."^-  of  buildines. 

Through  the  mechanism  of  its  loan  insurance,  the  F.  H.  A. 
Is  ftble  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  entire  building, 
flniincinp.  and  real-estate  structure.  In  addition  to  modem- 
Izincr  the  form  of  home-mortgage  financing,  the  F.  H.  A.  has 
rai.'^ed  the  standards  of  home  construction,  design,  durability, 
and  neiphborhood  location.  The  result  has  been  better  hous- 
ing; for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  families,  better 
ntiphborhood  planning  for  American  communities,  and  better 
investment  opportunities  for  American  lending  institutions. 

Since  1934  more  than  a  half-million  families  have  been 
able  to  build  or  finance  homes  under  the  F.  H.  A.  plan. 
F.  H.  A.  in.«urance  on  small-home  mortcages  now  amounts  to 
nearly  $2,500  OCOOCO.  In  addition,  more  than  2,500.000  home, 
farm,  and  business  propeity  owners  have  improved  and  re- 
paired their  proprrties  through  F.  H.  A.  insured  moderniza- 
tion loans  aggregating  well  over  SI. 000. 000. 000. 

The  F.  H  A.  program  has  also  played  a  vital  rclc  in  the 
substantial  reeovei-y  in  new  residential  construction  that  has 
CKCurred  since  1934.  In  that  year,  home  construction  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  55,000  nonfarm  dwelling 
units.  In  1939  the  total  was  estimated  at  465.000  units.  Al- 
most 12.500  lending  institutions  are  approved  to  operate 
under  the  F.  H.  A.  plan,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  home 
financing  of  the  country  is  insured  by  the  F.  H.  A. 

The  benefits  of  the  resulting  F.  H.  A.  home  mortgage  in- 
surance program  apply  equally  to  borrowers,  lenders,  and 
builders.  Of  outstanding  impcTtance  is  the  fact  that  F.  H.  A. 
insurance  of  mortgaees  is  a  national  rather  than  a  lo-^l 
affair.  F.  H.  A.  standards,  procedures,  and  fees  are  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  country.  Residential  loans  have 
be r-n  standardized  on  the  most  favorable  terms  in  our  history. 
Interest  rates  have  been  reduced  and  made  uniform  in  all 
sei-ticns  of  the  country,  p.  h.  A.  property  and  locanonal 
standards  have  been  developed  and  applied  on  a  Nation- 
wide scale. 

For  the  home  owner,  two  great  advantajres  of  the  F.  H.  A. 
plan  are  the  small  initial  down  pa>-ment.s  required  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  and  the  provision  for  equal  monthlv  pay- 
ments against  interest  and  principal,  which  frequently  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  a  new  home  for  less  than  would  be 
spent  for  the  rent  of  an  inferior  dwelling.  Most  families 
receiving  their  incomes  in  weekly  or  monthlv  payments  find  It 
difficult  to  accumulate  large  sums  cf  money  at  any  one  time. 
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In  general,  however,  they  are  well  able  to  make  a  reasonable 
down  payment  on  a  home  and  to  carry  monthly  payments  on 
a  long-term  mortgage.  For  homes  purchased  under  the 
F.  H.  A.  plan,  the  average  monthly  payment  for  interest, 
amortization  of  principal,  and  F.  H.  A.  mortgage  insurance  is 
well  below  $30  per  family. 

Two  plans  for  home  ownership  are  offered  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  These  are  the  mortgage  insurance 
plan  for  loans  up  to  $16,000  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  Title  I  Insursmce  plan  for  loans  of 
not  more  than  $2,500  on  new  small  homes. 

Mortgage  loans  insured  under  title  II  may  be  applied  to 
either  new  or  existing  homes.  A  title  II  mortgage  may  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  property  valuation,  except  for  loans 
of  not  more  than  $5,400  on  new  single-family  owner-occupied 
homes  constructed  under  F.  H.  A.  inspection.  In  such  cases 
the  loan  may  represent  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  property 
value.  All  F.  H.  A.  insured  loans  must  be  fully  amortized  in 
20  or  sometimes  25  years.  No  loan  may  bear  more  than  4^2 
percent  under  present  F.  H.  A.  regulations,  with  an  additional 
one-half  of  1  perdent  annual  mortgage  insurance  premium. 

The  title  I  modernization  loans  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
which  have  been  insured  by  the  F.  H.  A.  thus  far  have  been 
used  to  finance  installations  of  new  plumbing  and  heating 
equipment,  painting  and  decoraUon.  modernizal.on  of  store 
fronts,  new  roofing,  construction  of  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings,  and  numerous  other  types  of  work. 

The  F.  H.  A.  also  insures  mortgage  loans  ranging  up  to 
$5,000,000,000  made  to  limited  dividend  corporations  on  large- 
scale  housing  projects  composed  of  apartments  for  rent  or 
groups  of  houses  for  sale  or  rent.  Insurance  under  this  phase 
of  the  program  now  amounts  to  well  over  $100,000,000.  with 
more  than  30.000  dwelling  units  having  been  constructed. 

The  F.  H.  A.  program  operates  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Charges  aeainst  the  mortgage  insurance  funds,  established 
under  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  have  been  negli- 
gible Additions  are  made  to  these  funds  each  year  in  order 
to  assure  an  ample  reserve  against  possible  future  losses 
incurred  through  the  acquisition  and  .sale  of  properties. 
Insurance  premiums  collected  on  title  I  loans  are  now  meet- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  program. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  F.  H.  A.  will  be  entirely 
self-supporting.  Income  from  appraisal  fees,  in.surance  pre- 
miums and  other  sources  will  be  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  the 
estimated  operating  expenses  but  also  to  add  substantially  to 
the  F  H  A  in.'^urance  reserves.  Meanwhile,  home  ownership 
is  being  brought  to  thousands  of  families  who  would  have 
found  it  impossible  except  through  some  kind  of  a  "new  deal." 
This  legislation  has  played  an  important  part  m  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  family  life. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MOBTCAGE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As.sociation.  originally  the 
National  Mortcage  Association  of  Washington,  was  established 
on  February  10.  1938.  to  aid  in  extending  the  F.  H.  A.  plan  of 
financing  residential  and  rental  housing  project  building  to 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  Association  }]^^J^^^'^-f^ 
capital  of  $10,000,000  and  a  paid-in  surplus  of  $1,000,000.  its 
capital  stock  is  owned  by  the  R.  F.  C. 

The  A.ssociation  aids  in  such  program  (a)  through  the 
establishment  of  a  market  for  first  mortgages  covering  prop- 
erties upon  which  are  located  newly  constructed  houses  or 
housing  projects;  (b)  by  facilitating  the  construction  and 
financing  of  economically  sound  rental  housing  projects;  and 
(c)  by  making  available  to  Individual  and  institutional  inves- 
tors, notes,  bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  issued  by  the 

Association.  ^        ...  j  ♦>,„ 

The  Association,  as  of  June  30.  1940,  had  authorized  the 
purchase  of  46.773  mortgages  on  homes  insured  ""d^^^  section 
203  of  title  II  of  the  Housing  Act.  aggregating  $189,602.0J6. 
Of  this  number,  it  had  purchased  46.760  mortgages  aggregat- 
ing $176,416,450.  including  10.592  mortgages  aggregating 
$40  509.731  from  The  RFC  Mortgage  Company. 

This  legislation  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  family 
life  of  America. 


UNrTED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORrTT 

In  1937  Congress  created  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  assigned  to  it 
two  big  jobs:  To  clear  the  country's  slum^.  and  to  provide 
decent  homes  for  its  low-income  families.  It  was  the  further 
intention  of  Congress  that  these  activities  should  speed  up 
industry  and  provide  work  for  idle  capital  and  labor. 

U.  S.  H.  A.'s  activities  in  the  program  were  limited  by  law 
to  lending  money  and  supplying  advice  and  technical  assist- 
ance. The  actual  planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
projects  was  to  be  done  by  local  agencies.  Today  there  are 
497  local  housing  authorities  representing  towns,  cities,  and 
counties.  Their  members,  usually  5.  are  unpaid,  and  rep- 
resent varied  political,  social,  religious,  and  business  inter- 
ests. Real  estate  men,  doctors,  clergymen,  businessmen,  and 
labor  leaders  pool  their  energy  and  experience  as  members 
of  local  housing  authorities. 

Today,  under  the  U.  S.  H.  A. -local  authority  system,  slums 
are  being  cleared,  homes  are  l>eing  built  for  families  of  low 
income,  and  industry,  capital,  and  labor  are  responding  as 
Congress  wished. 

U.  S.  H.  A.  has  entered  into  loan  contracts  with  local  hous- 
ing authorities  for  458  low-rent  projects  providing  152,511 
homes.  These  communities  are  in  210  localities  in  38  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  Homes  now  under  construction  or 
completed  total  97.809;  19.263  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

For  each  new  U.  S.  H.  A.  home  built,  a  slum  house  must 
be  destroyed.  To  date,  the  total  number  of  slum  shacks  de- 
molished is  34,199.  Altogether  our  program  is  providing 
160,000  sturdy,  comfortable  homes,  and  eliminating  160.000 
dangerous  slum   shacks. 

Into  the  construction  of  the  new  homes  is  going  about 
$280,000,000  worth  of  building  material  and  some  600.000.000 
man-hours  of  labor  at  prevailing  wage  rates.  Private  indus- 
try is  building  the  new  homes,  and  private  capital,  buying 
both  short-  and  long-term  local-authority  obligations,  is  in- 
vesting an  ever-increasing  amount  of  money  in  them. 

Rents  per  dwelling  are  low.  The  average  range  from  $6.32 
to  $17  86  a  month  without  utilities.  The  average  for  the 
whole  program  is  $12.46. 

Only  low-income  families  living  In  sub.stantial  dwellings  are 
accepted  as  tenants.  The  average  income  of  tenant  families 
ranges  from  as  low  as  $442  a  year  in  southern  industrial  com- 
munities to  $1,110  in  northern  Industrial  communities.  The 
average  for  the  Nation  is  $759. 

Net  construction  cost  per  U.  S.  H.  A.  dwelling,  including 
plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  Installation,  averages 
$2,714.  more  than  20  percent  below  privately  constructed 
homes  in  the  same  locality.  Average  over-all  cost  for  house, 
land,  site  improvements,  architectural  fees,  and  all  overhead 

Ls  $4,321. 

The  net  cost  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  low.  All  loans  are  repaid  with  Interest. 
Aside  from  the  administrative  cost  of  U.  S.  H.  A.,  the  only  ^ 
cost  to  the  Government  is  the  annual  subsidy.  The  maximum 
o:  gross  annual  subsidy  authorized  at  present  is  $28,000,000. 
hilt  operating  economies  and  interest  savings  will  reduce  this 
to  a  net  of  about  $13,400,000.  The  actual  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  each  family  rehoused  is  20  cents  a  day.  or  less 
than  $75  a  year. 

Because  of  an  insistent  demand  for  low-rent  farm  housing. 
U.  S.  H.  A.  recently  started  a  rural  program.  Six  projects, 
to  provide  about  1.300  individual  farm  homes,  have  been  ap- 
pjoved.  Each  house  will  be  of  frame  construction  on  a  1-acre 
tract  of  land  donated  by  the  prospective  tenant.  It  will  rent 
for  about  $50  a  year.  The  average  net  construction  cost  Is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1,537.  The  first  family  tx)  occupy  a 
U.  S.  H.  A.  farm  home  will  take  up  their  new  quarters  August 
30     The  family  is  from  Thomas  County,  Oa. 

Since  the  passing  of  legislation.  June  28,  permitting  U.  B. 
H  A  to  build  or  help  build  defense  housing  projects.  25 
have  been  approved.  They  will  provide  homes  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  8.136  defense  workers.  An  additional  8  projects  have 
been  proposed.  Production  time  on  defense  projects  has  t)een 
stepped  up  to  meet  emergency  demands.  Projects  approved 
on  July  25  will  be  ready  for  tenants  in  less  than  5  months. 
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The  time  from  groundbreaking  to  occupancy  will  be  about  120 
days. 

This  IrslRlatlon  has  played  an  Important  part  In  strength- 
emng  the  family  life  of  America. 


PT-m  IC   WOCIM   PCnCBAM 


When  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed 
June  Ifl.  1933.  It  marked  the  first  major  step  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  bring  recovery  through  aid  to  the  sick  indu-stries 
of  the  country.  At  the  time  it  was  enactt'd  factories  produc- 
IriK  durable  Koods  were  employing  only  44  percent  a.s  many 
men  as  In  1929:  lumber  mills  about  45  p>ercent,  cement  mills 
44  percent,  and  steel  mills  54  percent.  There  was  no  hope 
that  the  6.500.000  5lc!lled  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
the  great  construction  boom  from  1922  to  1929  could  be  em- 
ployed on  a  public  works  propram.  but  it  was  hoped  that  such 
a  program  might  stimulate  mdustry  to  the  point  where  it 
could  take  up  the  slack. 

The  National  IndiLstrlal  Recovery  Administration  was  de- 
clared Invalid  by  the  courts,  but  before  It  was  outlawed  it 
had  stimulated  a  revival  of  buying  and  wide-spread  employ- 
ment throughout  all  Industry.  The  public-works  program, 
which  originally  was  a  part  of  this  act,  was  imdertaken  in 
three  major  divisions: 

First  ProJf<:ts  by  State  and  local  authorities,  or  other 
than  the  Federal  CKavcrnment. 

Second.  Projects  conducted  directly  by  regular  agencies  of 
the  Fi'deral  Government. 

Third.  Loans  to  industries  on  commercial  t>asis  for  such 
projects  as  the  development  and  Improvement  of  railroads 
and  other  pi«ivate  construction  work. 

Since  Its  establishment  In  1933.  funds  have  l>een  provided 
by  appropriations  and  authorizations  by  Ccn«;ress  to  aid  in 
the  financing  of  approximately  a  $6,000  000.000  public- 
works  program.  Through  its  systems  of  loans  repayable  at 
4-percent  Interest,  and  Its  grants,  not  to  exceed  45  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  P.  W.  A.  has  aided  thousands  of  communi- 
ties, from  great  metropolitan  areas  to  the  smalle.st  of  cross- 
road hamlet.s.  to  build  useful  and  enduring  projects  such  as 
schools.  hospltal<.  waterworks,  sewer  systems,  power  plant.s. 
tiansmission  lines,  libraries,  playgrounds,  public  buildings, 
highwaj-s.  roads,  street?,  viaducts,  bridges,  street  lighting— 
almost  every  conceivable  form  of  public  works.  Large  allot- 
ments also  were  made  to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard 
EstablishmenLs  for  national-defense  purposes  and  to  virtually 
e\ory  other  Federal  department  or  agency  for  the  geneial 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  principal  loans  direct  to  Indos- 
Iry  were  for  railroad  construction  and  improvement. 

There  follows  a  summary,  as  of  July  1,  1940.  of  P.  W.  A.'s 
Federal  and  non-Federal  programs: 
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P.  W.  A.  has  pro\ided  2.063.000.000  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment at  construction  sites  and  5,157.500.000  man-hours  for 
workers  in  the  production,  manufacture,  fabrication,  and 
transiwrtatlGii  of  construction  materials  and  supplies.  These 
flffiu^s  do  not  Include  super\isory  and  administrative  forces 
Of  the  P.  W.  A.  or  the  sponsors  of  the  project,  nor  engineers, 
architects,  draftsmen,  clerks,  and  other  office  employment 
working  on  the  deUIls  of  P  W  A.  projecta  In  private  ofBces. 
nor  secondary  indirect  labor  necessary  In  supplsring  the  added 
demand  for  consumers'  goods  and  services. 

Moreover.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  2  hours  of 
emplorment  on  actual  projects.  S  hours  of  employment  has 
rcnilted  In  factories.  Industrial  plants,  mills,  and  on  trans- 
poitatloo.    The  oicn  emplor«d  on  puMic-works  projects  have 


worked  not  for  the  Government,  but  for  private  enterprise  at 
prevailing  wages. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  to  the  Nation  of 
the  roads,  streets,  and  grade  crossing  elimination  projects 
carried  on  by  the  P.  W.  A.  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  billion 
dollars;  of  the  bridges  and  viaducts,  wharves,  piers  and  docks, 
subways  and  tunnels  which  accounted  for  another  half  a 
biUion  dollars.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  to 
communities  of  the  5.000  projects,  costing  approximately  a 
billion  dollars,  devoted  to  sewage-disposal  plants,  sewer 
mains,  water  plants,  reservoirs,  and  mains.  Or  the  11.072 
high-school  and  elementary-school  buildings,  including  gym- 
nasiums and  auditoriums;  1.315  college  and  university  build- 
ings: public  libraries,  municipal  auditoriums,  court  houses, 
hospitals,  penal  and  social  institutions. 

We  do  know  that  these  projects  helped  build  America,  that 
they  were  launched  with  an  original  appropriation  of  $3,300,- 
000.000  at  a  time  when  industry  was  prostrate,  and  that  in 
their  wake  came  national  recovery. 

It  is  significant  that  when  an  aroused  and  public -spirited 
House  of  Representatives,  as  soon  as  it  came  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  tried  to  inaugurate  a  public-works  program 
before  this  administration  took  office,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
reactionary  Republican  Senate  and  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  White  House.  The  Gamer-Rainey  bill  in  1932 
would  have  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000  on 
public  works.  It  was  passed  in  the  House  with  a  Democratic 
majority,  only  to  die  in  the  Republican  Senate. 

EmZAC    OF    RBCLAMATION 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  this  civilization  is  judged  by 
only  a  few  standing  walLs.  future  archaeologists  at  least  will 
not  spend  their  time  on  pyramids.  When  they  gaze  upon 
the  rums,  if  you  will,  of  Boulder  Dam  and  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Shasta,  ihey  at  least  will  know  it  was  a  virile  and 
courageous  and  visionary  civilization  which  existed  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

However,  I  am  content  to  pass  over  the  verdict  of  his- 
torians with  that  remark  and  take  more  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  judgment  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children.  It  is  putting  a 
great  deal  of  historic  accomplishments  in  prosaic  words  just 
to  recite  the  report  of  one  Government  agency,  but  the  rec- 
ord will  speak  for  itself: 

The  engineering  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
brought  water  power  and  light  to  western  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  four  and  a  half  million  people. 

One  million  farmers  and  townspeople  gain  their  livelihood 
from  federally  irrigated  land.  Another  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion get  more  than  half  their  power  and  light  needs  from  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  developments  as  a  byproduct. 

Completion  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  current  con- 
structions program  will  double  the  number  of  people  bene- 
fited— serving  areas  with   a   population   exceeding  9.000.000. 

True,  this  is  the  result  of  38  years  of  work  under  the  recla- 
mation law  of  June  17.  1902.  which  was  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
t>eneficial  development  of  the  West.  But  you  of  this  Con- 
gress are  responsible  for  the  expansion  of  reclamation  be- 
yond even  Teddy's  greatest  dreams.  It  is  a  coincden  e 
indeed  that  his  cousin  should  have  been  the  one  whose  imagi- 
nation conceived  and  whose  vigor  and  leadership  brought  to 
reality  the  work  of  reclamation  today. 

For  the  past  8  years  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  shown 
tremendous  acti\'ity.  Its  construction  program  for  the  past 
6  years  has  consistently  been  the  larpest  in  its  history  As  a 
result,  the  Bureau  has  quadrupled  its  water-reservoir  storage 
capacity  in  the  West.  Capacity  now  totals  more  than  60  OOC  - 
000  acre-feet,  or  neariy  20  000.000.000  000  gallons  compared 
with  approximately  15  000.000  acre-feet  8  years  ago. 

Since  1932.  we  have  completed  Boulder  Dam  in  Arizona- 
Nevada,  the  highest  concrete  dam  in  the  world;  Bartlett  In 
Arizona-Califomla.  the  deepest  dam  in  the  world;  and  Im- 
perial Dam  in  Arlaona-Callfomla.  feeding  the  AJl-Ainerlcan 
CanaJ,  the  biggest  irrigation  canal  in  the  world. 


The  Bureau  also  has  begun  construction  on  13  other  dams. 
2  of  which.  Grand  Coulee  and  Shasta,  will  be  the  largest,  most 
massive  concrete  dams  in  the  world.  Thirty-three  more  have 
been  authorized.  The  dams  now  under  construction  or  au- 
thorized will  add  a  storage  capacity  of  19,231.492  acre-feet,  or 
6,000.000.000.000  gallons  of  water. 

This  completed  construction  has  brought  under  regulation 
one  major  river  system,  the  Colorado  River,  and  10  others. 
Construction  under  way  or  authorized  will  bring  under  regula- 
tion another  major  river,  the  Columbia,  and  8  others. 

The  Bureau  has  completed  3  hydroelectric  power  plants  with 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  2.040.000  horsepower.  One  of  them, 
at  Boulder,  is  the  largest  operating  hydroelectric  power  plant 
in  the  world  today.  Under  construction  or  authorized  are  6 
others  with  a  total  ultimate  capacity  of  3.360.100  horse- 
power. 

Since  1932  the  Bureau  has  constructed  2.293  miles  of  canals, 
ditches,  and  drains  on  irrigation  projects  which,  together  with 
the  dam  con.struction.  have  brought  about  an  increase  in  ir- 
rigable acreage,  including  t)Oth  reclamation  projects  and 
Warren  Act  lands,  from  3.551.479  to  4.115.948. 

The  cumulative  value  of  crops  produced  on  irrigation 
projects  of  Ihv  Bureau,  including  both  reclamation  projects 
and  Warren  Act  lands,  has  amounted  to  $772,841,749  since 
1932.  Contrasting  then  with  now.  for  the  calendar  year  1931 
the  crop  value  was  $73,527,429;  for  the  calendar  year  1939  it 
was  $114,082,794. 

In  1933  there  were  105  banks  functioning  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  reclamation  projects  with  183.616  depositors 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $226,645,573. 

Reclamation  construction  since  1932  has  increased  the 
number  of  irrigated  farms  from  43.377  to  52.552.  increased 
the  number  of  towns  and  cities  of  irrigation  proj'^'cts  from 
227  to  258.  and  the  number  of  persons  living  on  the  farms, 
or  In  the  towns  and  cities  about  them,  from  696.440  to 
903.897. 

During  the  period  1932-40.  the  Bureau  started  3  of  its 
greatest  reclamation  projects.  The  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington,  by  irrigating  1,200.000  acres  of  land,  will  create 
30,000  to  35.000  owner-operated  farms  capable  of  providing 
the  source  of  a  permanent  livelihood  to  150.000  persons 
on  farms  and  2  to  3  times  that  number  in  towns  and 
cities  as  yet  unlocated.  The  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia will  provide  desperately  needed  supplemental  water 
supplies  to  2.000.000  acres  of  rich  farming  land.  200.000  acres 
of  which  is  imminently  threatened  with  reversion  to  desert. 
And  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  reclamation  project  will 
provid?  supplemental  water  supplies  to  615.000  acres  of  land. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  claim  credit  where  credit  is  not 
due.  To  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  great 
western  reclamationists  of  the  past.  I  pay  a  sincere  tribute 
both  for  their  visions  and  accomplishments.  To  our  own 
President.  I  pay  the  same  tribute.  But  you  and  I  know  that 
Without  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  men  now  sitting  In 
this  Chamber  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  no 
Executive  could  ever  have  launched  or  carried  on  this  vast 
program.  It  is  one  for  which  Congress — and.  in  particular, 
the  great  legi."^lators  from  the  West — can  take  the  major 
share  of  the  credit.  I  doubt  if  their  people  at  home  will 
ever  forget. 

TENNXSSEi:    VALLirr    AtTTHORITT 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  established  by  Con- 
gress on  May  18.  1933.  as  a  Federal  corporation.  It  was  givtn 
great  responsibilities  and  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  con- 
trol and  utilization  of  water  resources  in  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  an  area  of  41,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  2.500.000  people. 

The  act  directed  the  Authority  to  provide  a  navigable  chan- 
nel on  the  Tennessee,  to  provide  means  for  the  control  of 
destructive  flood  waters,  both  in  the  Tennessee  and  in  the 
lower  Ohio  and  Mi.««issippi  Valleys  as  well,  to  produce  elec- 
tric power  and  distribute  it  widely  at  low  cost  to  manufacture. 
Ust.  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  fertilizers  In  soil  conscrva- 
Uon,  to  provide  for  the  reforestaUoo  of  lands,  to  carry  on 


activities  for  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  development  of 
the  valley,  and  to  provide  for  the  national  defense. 

As  the  nucleus  of  the  development,  the  Authority  was  given 
charge  of  Wilson  Dam  and  of  the  nitrate  plants  constructed 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  as  a  national-defense  measure  during 
the  last  World  War.  Since  that  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Invested  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project 
up  to  June  30  of  this  year  the  sum  of  $270,000,000.  For  the 
present  fiscal  year  there  has  been  appropriated  an  additional 
$65,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  to  start  work  on  an  emer- 
gency program  to  provide  additional  power  for  national 
defense. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1933.  the  Authority  has  con- 
structed six  great  multipurpose  dams,  four  on  the  main  stream 
of  the  Tennessee  and  two  on  tributary  streams,  the  Clinch 
and  the  Hiwas.see  Rivers.  Four  more  such  dams  are  now 
under  construction,  three  on  the  main  river  and  one  on  the 
Holston.  a  tributary. 

The  dams  completed  by  the  Authority  are  Pickwick  Land- 
ing, Wheeler,  Gimtersville.  and  Chickamauga.  on  the  Tennes- 
see, and  Norris  and  Hiwassee  Dams,  high  storage  dams  on  the 
tributaries.  Under  construction  are  Kentucky,  which  will  be 
the  largest  project  and  will  provide  a  large  amount  of  flood 
control  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  Watts  Bar, 
and  FVjrt  Loudoun,  on  the  Tennessee.  Cherokee  Dam,  con- 
struction of  which  was  just  started  on  the  Holstcm  River,  was 
authorized  as  an  aid  to  national  defense.  During  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  the  Authority  operated  12  major  hydro  projects.  5  of 
which  have  been  purchased,  and  5  major  steam -generating 
stations.  3  purchased  and  1  leased,  1  constructed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1918.  to  produce  4.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  power. 

Construction  and  operation  of  the  Authority's  dams  has 
expanded  the  commercially  useful,  year-round  navigati(Hi 
channel  on  the  Tennessee  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to 
Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  465  miles.  Releases  from  storage 
dams  maintain  a  6-foot  depth  in  the  lower  river,  which  even- 
tually will  be  covered  by  Kentucky  Reservoir,  providing  a 
9-foot  depth.  The  9- foot  channel  will  eventually  be  650  miles 
long,  with  head  of  navigation  at  Knoxville. 

Even  though  the  deep,  slackwater  channel  Is  as  yet  incom- 
plete, freight  traffic  on  the  river  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 
totaling  more  than  90.000.000  ton-miles  in  1939.  far  in  excess 
of  that  for  any  prior  year  on  record.  Actual  tonnages  moving 
on  the  river  in  1939  totaled  1,100,000,  compared  to  750.000  in 
1932. 

The  six  reservoirs  completed  by  T.  V.  A.  have  provided 
4.000.000  acre-feet  controlled  flood  storage  capacity  and  the 
completed  system  will  provide  approximately  10.000.000  acre- 
feet,  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission on  the  Tennessee  for  control  of  floods  on  the  lower 
rivers.  During  the  1937  flood.  Norris  Reservoir  alone  reduced 
flood  crests  on  the  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  by  3  to  5  feet  on 
four  occasions,  saving  an  estimated  $750,000  damage.  Norrla 
and  Wheeler  Reservoirs,  the  only  ones  completed  at  the  time, 
withheld  32.000  cubic  second-feet  of  water  from  the  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  same  flood,  reducing  maximiun  stages  at  Cairo,  111.,  by 
nearly  half  a  foot  when  levees  were  being  held  by  inches. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  show  that  the 
sale  of  electric  power,  "paying  partner"  in  multipurpose  con- 
trol of  the  river,  brought  in  revenues  of  more  than  $15,000,000. 
After  provision  for  all  power  expenses,  including  $4,000,000  in 
depreciation,  more  than  $500,000  in  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  States,  and  $432,000  interest  on  bonds,  there  remained  a 
tentative  net  income  of  $3,300  000. 

Seventy-five  municipalities  and  34  electric  cooperative  asso- 
ciations now  are  distributing  T.  V.  A.  jKiwer  to  more  than 
400.000  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  consumers  at 
rates  saving  them  more  than  $9,000,000  annually  on  their  elec- 
tricity bills.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  combined 
net  income  on  these  distribution  operations,  after  provisions 
for  taxes  and  tax  equivalents,  depreciation,  and  interest,  will 
be  about  $4,000,000,  out  of  estimated  revenues  approximating 
I  $21,000,000.  Residential  consumers  of  T.  V.  A.  are  now  tislnf 
\  an  average  of  1.350  kilowatt-hours  annually,  far  in  excess  of 
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the  MO  kllowmtt-hour  arerace  for  the  Nation  in  1939.  More 
tlun  14  800  mlies  of  niral  line  now  carry  power  to  71,000  farm 
and  rural  customers. 

At  the  old  nitrate  munitions  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  the 
Authority  has  developed  improved  processes  for  manufactur- 
ing phosphate  fertilizers  and  has  Introduced  new  phoephatic 
products.  Up  to  June  30.  1940.  more  than  290.000  tons  of 
highly  concentrated  phosphate  fertiliser  had  been  produced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  experiment-station  tests  of  T.  V.  A. 
fertilisers  were  being  carried  on  in  46  States  of  the  Union  by 
land-grant  colleges  and  other  Institutions. 

These  fertilizers  had  been  used  on  30.600  test  demonstration 
farms,  comprising  more  than  4.800.000  acres,  in  22  of  these 
Sutes.  about  110.000  tons  having  been  distributed  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition.  155.000  tons  of  superphosphate  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
for  use  in  soil-conservtng  farm  practices  encouraged  by  that 
agency. 

Encouragement  of  aoil-oonservatlon  practices  by  the  Au- 
thority and  land-grant  institutions  has  resulted  in  terracing 
of  more  than  &M.000  acres  of  sloping  land  in  the  7  valley 
States.  lior«  than  74.000.000  aeedUngB  grown  by  T.  V.  A.  have 
been  set  out  (m  50.000  acres  of  private  land  during  the  last  7 
years.  Oa.OOOMO  of  which  were  planted  by  C.C.C.  camps  co- 
operating with  the  Authority.  About  37.000.000  trees  have  been 
planted  on  T.  V.  A.  lands.  Engineering  works,  such  as  check 
dams,  to  prevent  erosion  have  been  completed  on  more  than 
100.000  acres. 

Research  by  T.  V.  A.  and  land-grant  colleges  in  processing 
of  agricultural  products  and  in  agricultural  engineering  have 
resulted  in  many  developments  designed  to  aid  the  farmer  in 
conserving  soil  or  Increasing  Income. 

Ui  carrying  out  its  obligations  as  to  national  defense  the 
Authority  ha»— 

Kept  the  munitions  plant  at  MujM:le  Shoals  ready,  as  soon 
as  the  signal  Is  given,  to  be  adapted  to  production  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  for  high  explosives. 

Developed  a  huge  supply  of  electric  power  of  stratcRlc 
Importance  to  the  Nation,  since  T.  V.  A.  power  Is  a  princi- 
pal reliance  in  America's  production  of  aluminum  needed 
for  airplane  manufacture. 

Speeded  up  Its  dam -construction  program  by  every  device. 
This  means  that  one  of  T.  V.  A.'s  new  dams  will  be  com- 
pleted 10  montlLS  aihead  of  schedule  and  five  generators  will 
be  added  in  dams  already  completed.  This  supplements 
the  emergency  program  for  construction  of  Cherokee  Dam 
and  a  steam  plant,  plus  three  new  generators  at  downstream 
dams. 

Assembled  facts  about  needed  raw  materials  essential  to 
the  defense  program.  These  facts,  which  T.  V.  A.  has  been 
developing  for  7  years,  are  ready  and  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  country's  new  Deferwe  Commission  and  to  busi- 
nessmen upon  whom  reliance  is  placed  for  speedy  produc- 
tion of  defense  materials. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  here  what  the 
T.  V.  A.  Act  means  to  the  Nation  in  a  broader  sense  than 
the  purposes  and  accomplishments  cited  here.  It  is  virtually 
a  reasaertion  of  what  should  have  been  a  constantly  recog- 
nlted  American  precept— that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
NaUon  belong  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  dominaUon  of 
a  financial  oligarchy  almost  erased  that  conception  of 
democracy  for  decades.  You.  in  this  Congress  who.  imder 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  reaffirmed  this  cardinal 
^doctrine  of  public  owneniiip  of  natural  resources,  had  a 
part  in  one  of  the  most  significant  legislative  acts  of  a  vital 
era  In  thto^  eountry's  history. 

No  sensible  person  wiU  deny  that  the  experience  in  the 
Ttnncwee  Valley  Authority  area,  showing  that,  with  reduced 
rates.  Increased  use  expands  revenues  over  the  frozen  level 
Which  high  rates  guarantee,  has  encouraged  the  timid  private 
QtillUes  to  reduee  tbelr  rates  all  over  the  country.  Its  influ- 
•PO^  has  been  national,  but  it  can  be  more  dramatically  meas- 
ured in  the  Authortty^  area  where,  until  August  1939.  the 
maJoritF  of  eiectrtc  coosumcxs  were  receiving  their  power 
trom  prtvate  *'*»»iptntrs 


Take  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  as  an  example:  This 
Is  the  company  whose  properties  were  purchased  by  the  Au- 
thority last  year.  Examine  the  history  of  that  company  since 
1933.  when  the  T.  V.  A.  began  to  operate.  Prom  1933  the 
trend  in  this  company's  rates  has  been  downward,  and  the 
trend  of  Its  revenues  upward.  In  1933  the  average  rate  paid 
by  residential  consumers  of  this  company  was  5.77  cent.s, 
somewhat  above  the  national  average  for  similar  service,  while 
average  use  per  customer  was  slightly  above  that  for  the 
United  States.  In  1934,  by  agreement  with  the  Authority  in 
a  contract  providing,  among  other  things,  for  purchase  of 
T.  V.  A.  power,  the  comjiany  inaugurated  an  objective  rate 
schedule  which  provided  considerable  reductions  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

By  1938,  after  further  rate  reductions,  the  average  rate  of 
this  company  had  dropped  from  5.77  cents  to  2.75  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  35  percent  below  the  national  average,  while 
average  use  per  customer  had  reached  1.461  kilowatt-hours, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  845  kilowatt-hours.  Over 
this  period,  the  average  annual  bill  per  customer  increased 
from  $35  to  $40 — little  evidence  that  the  company  has  suf- 
fered and  proof  of  the  theory  that  lower  rates  mean  more 
consumption. 

The  average  cost  of  residential  service  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
was  2.1  cents  per  kilowatt -hour,  or  about  half  the  national 
average  of  3.9  cents  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  The  average 
residential  use  per  customer  was  1.353  kilowatt- hours,  about 
50  percent  above  the  national  average  of  about  925  kilowatt- 
hours. 

The  importance  of  the  Authority  to  the  national  defense 
was  specifically  recognized  by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
summer  when,  on  July  31,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
was  provided  to  permit  the  Authority  to  commence  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Cherokee  Dam  and  a  steam  plant 
to  provide  an  increase  in  power  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses. The  appropriation  was  recommended  by  the  National 
Defense  Commission. 

Already  1.800  men  are  at  work  on  the  site  of  Cherokee 
Dam.  Already  more  than  $13,000,000  has  been  expended  or 
obligated  for  equipment  to  be  insuiled  within  a  period  which 
will  guarantee  the  completion  of  the  projects  in  record  time. 
It  will  be  a  spectacular  achievement,  possible  because  the 
T.  V.  A.  is  a  going  concern  with  a  well-trained  staff  of 
engineers  and  workmen,  an  effective  method  of  labor  recruit- 
ment, and  an  eCBcient  purchasing  department. 

Construction  is  being  speeded  up  on  all  T.  V.  A.  projects, 
and  because  of  its  7  years'  work  this  important  region,  with 
its  resources  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  and  human  beings 
mobilized  for  action,  is  ready  to  make  its  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  permanent  defense  of  this  democracy. 

Agricultural  progress  is  reflected  ultimately  in  the  family 
life  of  the  farm  home.  The  farm  homes  of  7.000.000  families 
are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  strength  of  our  democracy. 
The  increasing  security  in  the  farm  home,  under  the  National 
Farm  Program,  is  making  possible  once  more  the  kind  of 
rural  family  life  so  essential  to  national  welfare. 

In  1932  family  life  on  the  farm  was  rapidly  being  imder- 
mined  by  economic  security.  Farm  famUies  were  losing  their 
homes  through  wholesale  mortgage  foreclosure.  Farmers 
had  mountainous  surpluses  of  products  which  they  were 
unable  to  sell  at  home  or  abroad.  They  did  not  have  enough 
income  to  take  proper  care  of  their  land.  They  were  unable 
to  pay  Interest  and  taxes  and  had  no  money  to  buy  goods 
that  make  business  and  Jobs  in  cities  and  towns 
ioS'°*^  ^^^  ^^^^  situation  of  1932  the  better  days  of 
1940.  Farmers  have  complete  Federal  agricultural  credit 
!t?^^..^'  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Through  acreage 
aUotments  marketing  quotas,  and  commodity  storage  loans 
^21?  *°  VToAy^e  and  market  according  to  needs  for 

domesuc  consumption,  export-market  opportunity,  and  ade- 

SflrT^?-,, JJ^*'  '^IS'^T  ^'^  "°  ^°"^^  ^«*"«  to  waste 
Shi^iST  ^  ^/^  ^^^  "^y  Through  production 
adj^ent  to  elimnate  needless  soil  waste  and  by  treatment 
ofland  to  control  erosion  and  mainUin  and  improve  fertility. 
they  are  making  real  progress  in  conservation     Because  i 
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the  tremendous  increase  in  farm  income,  farm  families  again 
provide  an  important  market  for  city  goods  and  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  national  income  and  national 
welfare. 

MOKt   INCOME CSXATES   SgLUIUTt 

Farmers  will  have  nearly  twice  as  much  Income  this  year  as 
in  1932.  It  Is  estimated  that  their  1940  cash  income  will  be 
$8,900,000,000,  compared  to  the  1932  cash  income  of 
$4,682,000,000. 

The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  has  declined  69  percent. 
The  number  of  farm  bankruptcies  has  declined  76  percent. 

CONSERVATION    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Through  the  production  adjustment  provisions  of  the 
national  farm  program,  about  30.000.000  acres  of  land  have 
been  shifted  annually  from  soil -depleting  to  soil-conserving 
uses. 

More  than  80.000  farms,  including  48.000.000  acres  of  land, 
are  operating  under  complete  farm  plans  for  erosion  control 
and  good  land  management  in  erosion-control  demonstration 
areas. 

More  than  250  soil-conservation  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized. They  include  more  than  100,000,000  acres  of  land  and 
a  million  farms. 

Range-improvement  practices  have  been  employed  on 
190.000.000  acres. 

Since  1932,  25,000.000  acres  of  submarginal  land  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Government.  About  eight  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  this  land  has  been  developed  for  forestry  and 
grazing. 

In  the  western  States  small  water  facilities  are  being  devel- 
oped to  supply  need  for  livestock,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  irri- 
gate a  small  p>ortion  of  a  farmer's  or  rancher's  land. 

More  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  land  has  been 
added  to  the  national  forests  in  the  last  7  years  as  in  the 
preceding  22  years.  Nearly  a  billion  trees  have  been  planted 
on  the  12.000,000  acres  purchsised. 

In  the  prairie  States  shelter  belt.  127,000.000  trees  have  been 
used  in  11,000  miles  cf  plantings. 

REHABILITATION   ON   THE   LAND 

Rehabilitation  loans,  combined  with  assistance  in  develop- 
ing farm-  and  home-management  plans,  have  helped  800.000 
farm  families  to  again  be  self-supporting.  Of  the  $370,000,000 
loaned,  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  have  been  repaid. 

Low-cost  medical  plans  are  available  to  68,000  farm  families 
in  30  States. 

A  total  of  300,000  farmers  in  14.000  small  cooperatives  have 
benefited  from  community  service  loans  through  which  they 
are  able  to  share  the  cost  of  expensive  equipment  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  individually. 

Camps  established  for  migratory  workers  now  accommo- 
date 10.000  families  and  units  for  an  additional  2,500  families 
are  under  construction. 

More  than  13.000  tenants  have  received  loans  which  have 
enabled  them  to  buy  farms  of  their  own. 

CKOP   INSURANCE   AND  COlMfODrTT   LOANS 

The  379.000  wheat  crop  insurance  contracts  issued  this  year 
protected  growers  of  an  estimated  106,000.000  bushels  of  pro- 
duction. 

Through  the  commodity  storage  loans  the  Nation  is  pro- 
tected with  ever-normal-granary  reserves  of  a  fWth  of  a 
normal  year's  crop  of  corn  and  a  third  of  a  normal  year's 
crop  of  wheat.  Farmers  are  now  able  to  guarantee  this 
abimdance  and  still  protect  their  prices  with  the  loans. 

MARKETING    IMPSOVKMENT 

More  than  1.300,000  producers  are  directly  benefited  by 
marketing  agreements  which  help  to  protect  and  improve 
the  incomes  of  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products.  The  value  of  crops  and  of  fluid  milk  being  handled 
annually  under  these  programs  is  about  $300,000,000. 

~  SUXPLUSES  rOB  THX  NtEDT 

Direct  purchases  of  farm  surpluses  for  distribution  to  the 
needy  through  State  relief  agencies  have  totaled  more  than 
6.000.000  poimds.  In  the  last  year  alone  these  purchases 
totaled  1.700,000,000  pounds. 


The  food-stamp  plan,  by  putting  Increased  buying  power 
Into  the  hands  of  needy  families,  has  increased  the  move- 
ment of  surpluses  to  the  needy  through  the  regular  food 
stores  by  approximately  400.000.000  pounds. 

During  the  last  school  year  as  many  as  3.000.000  children 
received  free  lunches  dally  prepared  from  surpluses  acquired 
through  direct  Government  purchsise. 

EASING  THE  FARM -DEBT  BTTRDEN 

Since  1932  the  interest  rates  paid  by  farmers  have  been  re- 
duced by  40  percent.  They  are  now  paying  the  lowest  rates 
that  have  ever  prevailed  in  th's  country. 

Debt  adjustment  and  refinancing  has  reduced  the  farm- 
debt  burden  by  more  than  $200,000,000. 

Since  1932  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  financed 
more  than  100,000  farmers  In  the  purchase  of  land  of  their 
own. 

In  the  legislation  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  under 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  7^/2  years  a  new  chapter 
has  been  written  In  the  history  of  American  agriculture — a 
chapter  in  which  hope  has  replaced  despair,  in  which  secu- 
rity has  replaced  calamity,  in  which  family  life  on  the  farm 
is  being  strengthened  and  preserved. 

In  the  Congress  a  Democratic  administration  has  provided 
the  machinery  for  a  national  farm  program.  Throughout 
the  land  proper  governmental  consideration  of  6,000,000 
farmers  has  made  It  succeed.  Farmers  and  Government, 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  have  teamed  up  In  an 
effort  that  is  restoring  agriculture  to  Its  rightful  place  of 
security  and  equality. 

The  Republican  Party,  seeing  the  farmers'  attitude  toward 
the  program,  has  hastened  to  promise  continuation  of  the 
farm  program  in  apr>eals  for  votes. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  record  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see  how  hollow  these 
promises  are. 

When  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
was  passed  in  1936  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
Hou.se  voted  against  It. 

When  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was  passed 
a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  against  It. 

In  the  vote  on  parity  payments  this  year  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  opposed  parity  payments. 

When  additional  funds  were  being  made  available  this  year 
for  the  food-stamp  plan  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  voted  in  opposition. 

When  funds  were  being  voted  for  continuation  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  family-size  farms  for  tenants, 
a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  In  opposi- 
tion. 

When  funds  for  commodity  loans  were  being  voted  this 
year,  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  "No." 

This  is  the  kind  of  record  on  which  Republican  promises  to 
farmers  have  to  be  considered.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
know  this  record  and  will  act  accordingly. 

The  Republicans  "talk  one  way  and  vote  another  way." 

RX7KAL   ELECTRinCATION 

In  the  early  years  of  this  administration  only  1  American 
farm  in  10  had  electric  service.  Moreover,  the  extension  of 
new  power  lines  into  rural  areas  had  Just  about  stopped. 
Representatives  of  the  electric-utility  industry  proclaimed 
that  the  saturation  jxjint  had  been  reached,  that  all  the  farm- 
ers who  could  be  served  at  a  profit  to  the  supplying  company 
were  already  getting  electricity. 

But  electricity  on  the  farm  means  much  more  than  it 
means  in  the  city  apartment.  It  means  the  opportunity  for 
running  water  for  one  thing,  and  it  means  power  for  farm 
tasks.  Properly  used,  electricity  can  reduce  farm  expenses 
and  add  to  farm  income.  Applications  of  electricity  which  are 
luxuries  in  town  become  money  makers  on  the  farm.  The 
city  radio  brings  comfort  and  culture,  but  the  farmer  needs 
to  know  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be.  and  he  needs  to  have 
market  reports.  Electric  light  is  a  great  comfort  in  town;  It 
is  a  great  comfort  on  the  farm,  too,  but  it  makes  the  hens  lay 
more  eggs  during  winter  months  when  prices  are  high. 
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Por  all  these  reasons,  this  admlnistraUon  refused  to  accept 
as  either  Just  or  true  the  decision  that  nu-al  electrification  had 
reached  a  final  stopji^nK  point.  In  1935  the  President  set  up 
an  emeruency  agency,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, to  do  something  about  the  situation.  That  emergency 
organization  formulated  a  plan  and  a  program  which  ap- 
p<«ared  before  Congress  early  In  1936  as  the  Norrls-Rayburn 
bjll.  This  bill,  enacted  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  established  rural  electriflcation  as  a  proper  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  laid  down  a  10- year  program  of 
Cfovermnent  loans  to  pay  for  rural  power  systems  in  unserved 
areas.  Originally  the  program  called  for  loans  of  $40,000,000 
a  year,  but  twice  already  the  demand  from  rural  areas  (or 
loans  has  been  so  great  that  the  Congress  has  made  substan- 
tial additions  to  this  amount. 

So  far  R.  E.  A.  has  made  loans  totaling  about  $330  000.000 
for  building  more  than  300.000  miles  of  new  power  lines  in  45 
States.  These  loans  have  gone  to  more  than  750  different 
borrowing  agencies,  principally  farmers'  cooperatives. 

These  new  power  lines  already  serve  more  than  600.000 
farms,  rural  schools,  and  churches,  and  little  country  busi- 
ne.sses  as  well  as  rural  industries.  When  the  lines  are  lul'.y 
completed,  according  to  the  plans  already  approved,  nearly  a 
million  of  these  rural  users  will  have  electricity  available  for 
the  first  time.  Already  the  number  of  farms  connected  to 
R.  E.  A. -financed  lines  alone  is  almost  equal  to  the  total  num- 
ber served  by  private  power  companies  in  1935.  when  R.  E.  A. 
was  established. 

Moreover  power  companies  themselves  have  been  spurred  by 
R  E.  A.  to  Increased  activity  and  to  ?ome  recognition  of  the 
social  responsibilities  Inherent  In  their  near-monopoly  privi- 
leges. They  have  often  adopted  R.  E.  A  engineering  practices 
in  building  new  rural  power  lines,  and  their  rural  extension 
policies  are  within  the  means  of  the  farmer  in  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  cases. 

When  R.  E.  A.  came  into  the  picture  farm  power  lines  used 
to  cost  as  much  as  $1  500  a  mile,  and  more  in  some  cases.  Now 
the  average  throughout  the  country  is  below  $1,000  a  mile  and 
the  average  for  R.  E.  A.  financed  construction  Is  below  $800 
a  mile.  Because  of  the  greatly  widened  horizons  created  by 
this  one  economy  alone,  Ltcrally  millions  of  farm  people  can 
get  electric  service  who.  except  for  R.  E.  A.,  would  probably 
have  been  denied  it  forever.  More  than  27  percent  of  Ameri- 
can farms  now  have  electricity.  Before  many  months  pass 
the  number  of  electrified  farms  will  be  three  times  as  great  as 
It  was  when  R.  E.  A.  was  created  only  a  little  over  5  years  ago. 
Then  fewer  than  750.000  farms  had  service.  Now  about 
1.900.000  are  connected  to  the  high  lines. 

The  extension  of  power  lines  into  rural  areas  has  some  very 
Intel  estlng  byproducts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  hap- 
piness. Rural  electriflcation  Is  a  tremendous  factor  in  keep- 
ing on  the  farm  our  most  important  farm  crop — the  farm  boys 
and  girls  born  on  the  farm.  The  drudgery  of  piunpinR  and 
carrying  water  for  every  farm  and  home  purpose,  of  cleaning 
and  filling  kerosene  lamps,  or  barking  knuckles  on  the  old 
scrubboard — these  may  hold  sentimental  memories  for  some, 
but  they  were  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  attractions 
of  dues.  But  when  electricity  comes,  the  farm  not  only  re- 
tains the  peace  and  dignity  which  has  always  characterized 
American  rural  life  but  assures  to  the  farmer  and  his  family 
every  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  thase  who  bve  in  urban 
communities. 

In  addition  to  llfrhtenlng  the  load  of  the  farmer  and  of  his 
family.  It  enables  him  to  reduce  his  production  costs  and  to 
compete  more  successfully  in  the  domestic  market  and  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Our  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  farmer  for  the  contributions  made  in  its  prog- 
ress. The  retention  of  a  broad  and  ?ound  agricultural  activity 
and  farm  life  Is  absolutely  essential  for  the  best  interests  of 
otir  country.  The  bringing  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  at 
reasonaWe- rates,  of  electricity  has  had  a  beneficent  effect  tn 
this  important  respect  Acalnst  great  opposition,  the  present 
administration  ha<  brought  to  agriculture  th!.-?  great  bu^h'.pss 
and  social  advantage  so  highly  important  In  the  preservation 


of  American  agriculture.  Por  decades  prior  to  1933  the  farm- 
ers of  America  received  many  promises  but  very  little  action. 
During  the  last  8  years — under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  with  a  I>-mocratic-controlled  Congress  cooperat- 
ing—agriculture, and  all  other  activities  allied  thereto,  have 
received  from  the  present  administration  more  favorable  and 
sound  consideration  than  was  received  during  the  entire  pre- 
ceding history  of  our  country. 

IXECTRIC  HOME  AND  FARM  AUTHORrTT 

Created  by  Congress  in  January  1934.  the  Electric  Home 
and  Parm  Authority  has  assisted  222,339  families  in  the  pur- 
chase of  major  electric  and  gas  appliances  and  wiring  in- 
stallations, which  have  been  connected  to  the  lines  of  co- 
operatins  utilities.  It.s  purchases  of  installment  obligations 
has  totaled  $31,755,551. 

A  total  of  553  utilities  now  are  making  use  of  the  Authority's 
cooperation  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  equipment  by  their 
customers.  Through  agreements  with  these  533  utilities,  the 
Authority's  financing  facilities  are  available  to  approximately 
5.500.000  urban  and  farm  families. 

These  utilities  are  classified  as  follows: 

Prtvnte'.y  owned  45 

Muiiic. pally    owned 157 

Cooperative  asscciatlons.  State  and  Federal  projects 351 

The  last  group  is  composed  primarily  of  cooperative  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  number  of 
rural-electrification  projects  cooperating  with  the  Authority 
has  increased  rapidly  and,  as  several  hundred  more  are  now 
under  development,  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  As  of 
June  30,  1940,  4.866  agreements  with  retailers  and  contractors 
were  in  effect,  and  major  appliances  and  equipment  of  405 
manufacturers  were  listed  as  eligible  for  financing. 

The  money  used  in  conducting  the  Authority's  business  is 
borrowed  from  banks  at  standard  commercial  interest  rates. 
General  admmi.stration  expenses,  including  salaries.  ofiBce 
rent,  supplies,  and  so  forth,  have  been  paid  out  of  net  earn- 
ings. After  paying  all  expenses,  the  Authority  has  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  $224,334.  In  addition,  a  total  of  $292,802 
has  been  set  aside  from  earnings  as  a  reserve  for  possible 
losses.  Actual  losses  from  all  causes  charged  against  this 
reserve  amount  only  to  $31,339. 

In  addition  to  the  accomplishments  above  enumerated,  and 
perhaps  even  more  important,  is  the  fact  that,  by  offering 
reasonable  inj^tallment  finance  rates  and  terms  to  purchasers 
in  competition  with  the  higher  rates  and  more  onerous  terms 
offered  by  private  companies,  the  Authority  exerts  a  very  defi- 
nite and  far-reaching  infiuence  toward  lower  finance  rates  and 
less  restrictive  terms  the  country  over.  By  cooperating  only 
with  utilities  whose  rates  for  electric  power  are  considered 
reasonable  enough  to  make  the  use  of  appliances  by  consumers 
economical,  the  Authority  likewise  exerts  a  similar  infiuence 
toward  more  reasonable  rates  for  electric  power.  The  Author- 
ity, from  the  beginning,  has  pursued  the  policy  of  financing 
the  products  only  of  those  manufacturers  who  offer  appli- 
ances at  prices  wh.ch  are  within  reach  of  purchasers  in  the 
lower  income  groups. 

The  Authority  has  followed  a  policy  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  go  far  toward  retarding  or  even  reversing  the 
vicious  downward  cycle  of  deflation  wh^ch  has  always  inten- 
sified business  depressions.  Instead  of  foreclosing  on  boUi 
dealers  and  purchasers  during  periods  when  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  meet  their  obligations,  the  Authority  pursues  a  pol- 
icy of  forbt^arance.  in  every  reasonable  way.  through  exten- 
sions and  otherwise.  Its  experience  provides  convincing  proof 
that  the  American  people,  if  given  at  least  half  a  chance,  wUl 
meet  their  obligations  even  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 
This  legislation  also  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  family 
life. 

FEDERAL  POWIR  COMMISSION 

The  year  1940  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Two  decades  ago  the  Pt-deral  Power 
Commission  was  created  by  Woodrcw  Wilson  to  safeguard  and 
develop  the  Nation's  water  resources.  For  the  first  13  years 
of  its  hie,  however,  during  the  Harding.  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
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administrations,  it  was  handicapped  by  insufficient  personnel 
and  appropriations  and  unable  to  discharge  effectively  the  im- 
portant duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  become  a  highly  important  goveriunental 
agency  and  has  effectively  demonstrated  its  ability  to  foster 
and  protect  the  public  interest.  In  1933  the  Commission  re- 
cast its  policy  in  order  not  only  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  but.  insofar  as  its  then 
limited  statutory  powers  permitted,  to  eliminate  the  abuses 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  electric  utility  field.  In  brief,  the 
Commission  adopted  the  concept  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  a  regulatory  commission  "is  not  a  mere  judi- 
cial body  to  act  solely  as  umpire  between  complaining  con- 
sumer or  complaining  investor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great 
public-utility  system  on  the  other  hand"  but  that  it  "must  be 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  putting  its  engineering,  accoimting. 
legal  resources  into  the  breach  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
facts  and  doing  justice  to  both  the  consumers  and  investors 
in  public  utilities."  Your  enactment  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
in  1935.  extending  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  to  all  forms 
of  interstate  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  energy,  gave  it 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  new  program  effective. 

Today  the  Commission  is  operating  under  not  one  but 
six  acts  of  Congress  and  is  charged  with  important  duties 
vital  to  the  public  interest  and  to  national  defense.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Commission,  In  planning  and  executing 
the  national  power  and  electric  rate  surveys  more  than 
5  years  ago.  had  the  foresight  to  so  design  and  carry 
forward  these  undertakings  as  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
national  defense  and  national  security  in  the  field  of  electric 
power.  Nation-wide  inventories,  research,  and  investigations 
in  the  electric  and  gas  industries  have  been  continued  and 
thiis  the  Commission,  in  undertaking  the  national -defense 
duties  directed  by  the  President  on  June  14.  1940,  has  been 
able  to  proceed  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  organiza- 
tional change. 

In  this  field  the  Commission  has  consistently  cooperated 
with  the  National  Defense  Power  Conunittee,  the  National 
Power  Policy  Committee,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  with  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  power  in  war-in- 
dustry areas.  In  performing  this  important  function,  the 
Commission,  at  the  President's  direction,  has  established  a 
national-defense  power  unit,  to  plan  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  electric  power  for  war  industries  and  the  protec- 
tion of  power  supplies  from  sabotage  or  other  hostile  acts. 

One  of  the  Commission's  most  important  achievements 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been  the  formula- 
tion and  promulgation  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  for 
electric  utilities.  The  system  was  adopted  by  order  dated 
June  16,  1936.  and  became  effective,  insofar  as  the  major 
utilities  were  concerned,  on  January  1.  1937.  Designed  by 
the  Commission  in  collaboration  with  representatives  of  the 
State  regulatory  agencies,  this  accounting  system  has  not 
only  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  that  previously 
existed  in  utility  accounting  practices  but  is  segregating 
the  "water"  in  utihty  accounts.  This  uniform  system  makes 
possible  the  annual  publication  of  comparable  financial  and 
operating  data  with  re.spect  to  the  major  utilities. 

The  Commission,  under  congressional  authority,  has  also 
undertaken  the  determination  of  the  original  cost  of  utility 
properties  as  a  part  of  its  policy  in  promoting  the  adoption 
of  the  prudent  investment  theory  as  a  sound  and  workable 
basis  for  the  valuation  of  utility  properties  for  rate-making 
purposes.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Commission 
was  permitted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  inter- 
vene in  the  case  cf  Railroad  Commission  of  California  v. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  <302  U.  S.  388) . 

Another  noteworthy  achievement  of  the  Commission  has 
been  the  promulgation  of  standardized  annual  report  forms 
for  electric  and  gas  utilities,  adopted  in  collaboration  with 
State  regulatory  agencies,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
regulatory  process. 


Consumers  and  investors  alike  have  profited  from  the  vari- 
ous statistical  and  other  publications  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion.   These  include  annual  publications  showing  the  rates  at 
which  electric  energy  is  sold  to  ultimate  consumers  In  com- 
munities of  250  or  more  population  throughout  the  United 
States:  detailed  financial  and  operating  statistics  with  respect 
to  the  Nation's  major  electric  utilities;  a  loose-leaf  national 
electric-rate  book,  currently  revised,  containing,  in  up-to- 
date  standardized  form,  the  thousands  of  rate  schedules  at 
which  electric  energy  is  sold  to  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  consumers  throughout  the  country:  monthly  and 
annual  reports  showing  power  production,  installed  capacity, 
and  fuel  consumption;  and  many  other  special  reports  of 
value  to  the  Congress,  regulatory  agencies,  and  the  utihties. 

Following  its  declaration  in  1934  that  "so  far  as  lies  within 
the  power  of  this  Commission  full  cooperation  has  been  and 
will  be  accorded  all  State  agencies."  the  Commission  adopted 
in  1936.  under  the  provisions  of  section  209  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  a  detailed  plan  of  procedure  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners' committee  on  cooperation  with  Federal  commissions 
to  better  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
in  the  regulation  of  electric-utiltiy  companies  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  plan  outlines  procedure  governing 
joint  conferences,  joint  hearings,  or  special  boards  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  has  effec- 
tively served  the  public  interest  on  numerous  occasions. 

Under  the  authority  Congress  conferred  on  it  through  the 
Federal  Power  Act  in  1935  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act  in  1938. 
the  Commission  has  instituted  proceedings  affecting  electric 
and  gas  consumers  in  more  than  half  of  the  48  States. 
Eighteen  States  have  participated  jointly  In  proceedings  and, 
in  more  than  50  cases  before  the  Commission.  State  regula- 
tory agencies  or  cities  have  appeared  as  complainants,  inter- 
veners, or  Protestants. 

Electric-rate  reductions  aggregating  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  each  year  have  been  made  throughout  the  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  reported  an  increasing  trend 
toward  uniform  electric-rate  schedules  following  the  publi- 
cation of  its  rate  reports.  As  a  result  the  cumulative  savings 
to  consumers  under  this  administration  exceed  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  on  an  annual  basis. 

As  a  part  of  its  policy  to  protect  investors  in  electric  util- 
ities, the  Commission  has  adopted  its  General  Order  No.  62, 
designed  to  eliminate  excessive  underwriters'  and  finders' 
fees,  insure  arm's  length  bargaining  between  the  parties  In- 
volved in  securities  transactions,  and  encourage  competitive 
bidding  in  the  issuance  of  securities  by  electric  utilities  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  As  a  further  step,  the  Commission 
has  vigorously  prosecuted  the  congressional  mandate  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  interlocking  directorates  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry and  in  two  notable  cases  involving  large  utility  systems 
has  established  the  principle  that  directors  who  are  negli- 
gent of  the  trust  which  they  are  elected  to  perform  or  who 
are  shown  by  their  records  to  be  otherwise  inimical  to  the 
public  Interest  cannot  expect  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

By  its  opinions  and  orders  the  Commission  has  consistently 
emphasized  its  policy  that  all  applications  before  It  for  au- 
thority to  merge,  consolidate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  facilities 
will  be  judged  upon  the  standard  of  whether  such  transactions 
will  be  in  the  public  interest,  which  is  conceived  as  embracing 
the  interests  of  the  con.sumers  of  electric  energy,  of  the  In- 
vestors in  utility  securities,  and  of  the  utilities  involved  in  the 
proposed  transaction.  More  than  70  applications  for  merger 
have  been  before  the  Commission,  involving  assets  of  more 
than  $1,350,000,000. 

Following  a  survey  that  indicated  that  more  than  1.200 
hydroelectric  plants  of  more  than  500 -horsepower  installed 
capacity  appear  to  be  operating  without  Federal  authority  on 
streams  over  which  Congress  may  have  control  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  Commission  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  of  these  power  plants  to  determine 
which  of  them  should  be  required  to  secure  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  license  or  other  valid  permit  from  a  Federal 
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a«tncy.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  results  of  this  in- 
quiry has  been  a  finding  by  the  Commission,  following  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  ISS.OOO-horsepower  Holtwood  project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  L  Power  Co.  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Pennsylvania  is  operating  wllbout  a  valid  permit  and  must 
apply  for  a  Federal  license. 

At  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  regulatory  com- 
miSi>ton.  the  Federal  Power  Commission  made  a  swecpmg 
investigation  into  the  charges  levied  upon  electric  utilities  by 
vanoiia  service  companies  in  the  Associated  Gas  L  Electric 
System,  including  the  so-called  Hopson  service  companies. 
Though  hampered  at  every  turn  by  efforts  of  the  respondents 
to  conceal  evidence,  confuse  issues,  or  interpose  legal  barriers, 
thr  Commission  completed  its  investigation  and  made  public 
dusclosiires  of  the  outrageoiis  practices  that  pervaded  the  en- 
tire -Structure  of  the  Assoc.ated  system. 

There  are  pending  before  the  Commission  two  major  pro- 
ceedings Involving  the  Niagara  Palls  Power  Co..  one  of  which 
concerns  the  determination  of  the  original  cost  or  fair  value 
of  the  company's  huge  generating  plant  on  the  Niagara 
River  and  the  other  the  diversion  of  water  tlirough  the 
project.    Both  are  scheduled  for  early  decision. 

The  Bonneville  Act  approved  August  20.  1937.  brought  to 
the  Commission  the  dual  duties  of  determining  the  costs  of 
the  project  to  be  allocated  to  power  development  and  the 
approval  of  rate  schedules  at  which  enerpy  is  soid  from 
the  project.  The  Commission  is  charged  with  similar  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Fort  Peck  project. 

Enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  in  193«  presented  to  the 
Ccnimission  the  pioneer  task  of  regulating  the  vast  quantities 
of  natural  gas  sold  at  wholesale  or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  thus  greatly  increased  the  agency's  duties.  In 
tlie  administration  of  the  act,  the  Commission  has  vigorously 
p:osecuted  investigations  of  wholesale  rates  which  affect  local 
consumers,  and  a  number  of  rate  reductions  have  been 
effected  by  the  Commission's  activities,  one  of  which  resulted 
in  a  Conunlssion  order  directing  a  $3,750,000  annual  rate  cut 
by  a  large  middle  western  pipe-line  company.  Several  cities. 
Incliidlug  Akron.  Cleveland.  CoJumbus,  and  Denver,  have  peti- 
tioned the  Commission  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
gas  supplied  them,  and  these  cases  are  pending  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Commission  was  given  several  important  duties  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  and  conducted  special  investi- 
gations following  flood  disasters  in  New  England  and  the  Ohio 
River  area.  Implemented  by  the  legislation  passed  during 
the  last  8  years,  it  has  become  an  increasingly  effective  agency 
of  government. 

crvn.  AxaoNAiTics 

Other  nations,  seeking  conquest,  achieved  an  early  lead  in 
military  aviation,  but  in  civil  aviaUon  the  United  Sutes  leads 
the  world.  The  establishment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority by  Congress  in  1938  was  the  signal  both  for  the  expan- 
sion of  civil  aviaUon  and  its  proper  regulation  in  l>ehalf  of 
public  safety  and  service.  The  reorganization  measures  of 
this  year  clearly  defined  the  duties  of  the  regulatory  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Administrator  of  Aeroiiautics. 

The  work  of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board  covers  economic 
regulation  of  civil  aviation,  accident  investigation,  and  the 
establishment  of  safety  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
which  are  afterwards  applied  and  enforced  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Civil  Aeronautics.  It  also  provides  a  judicial  func- 
tion through  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  safety  cer- 
tificates for  cause  after  hearing. 

In  the  matter  of  economic  regulation,  the  Board  has  made 
decisions  with  regard  to  contracts  and  agreements,  apphca- 
tioiis  (or  approval  of  Interlocking  directorships,  acquisition 
of  control  and  merger  cases,  analysis  of  stock -ownership  re- 
ports, informal  complaints  of  various  kinds,  nonstop,  airport. 
and  suspension  notices,  trade  agreements.  tarllTs.  operating 
schedules,  establishment  of  mileage  records  for  Post  OfHce 
Department  use.  and  regtilations  of  many  kinds.  It  has  de- 
cided cases  Involving  the  adequacy  of  air-line  service,  the 
IssuaiKS  of  ceruflcates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
for  both  old  and  new  routes,  the  establishment  of  maU  rates. 


the  investigation  of  passenger  and  express  rates,  and  so  forth. 
Operating  statistics  and  revenues  of  the  air  lines  are  reported 
monthly  to  the  Board. 

The  total  number  of  domestic  air  line  route  miles  Is  new 
37.180;  of  American-flag  line  foreign  services.  44,470.  In  the 
last  year,  the  Board  has  authorized  3,791  miles  of  domestic 
routes.  945  miles  of  Alaskan,  and  11.313  miles  of  foreign, 
which  are  included  in  these  totals. 

In  the  field  of  over^ieas  and  foreign  air  transportation,  serv- 
ices from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  via  Los 
Angeles.  Honolulu,  Canton  Island,  and  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  be! ween  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Juneau.  Alaska,  via 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  have  been  authorized.  After  extended 
hearings,  competitive  a:r-transpcrtation  services  across  the 
Atlantic  were  determined  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
American  Export  Airlines.  Inc.,  was  issued  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate providing  for  nonstop  service  between  New  York  and  Lis- 
bon. Portugal.  As  the  result  of  the  certificates  issued,  Ameri- 
can-flag air  lines  operate  to  tlie  four  points  of  the  compass, 
connecting  all  of  the  continents  except  Africa  with  the  United 
States  and  providing  a  regularly  scheduled  service  to  each  of 
our  Territories  and  possessions.  There  has  been  constant 
participation  by  the  Board  in  negotiations  conducted  by  the 
Dt^partment  of  State,  looking  toward  the  extension  and  devel- 
cpinent  of  our  international  air-transportation  services. 

Immediately  following  the  reorganization,  the  Board  estab- 
lished a  staff  unit  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  former  Air  Safety  Board.  Primarily  these 
duties  involve  the  investigation  of  accidents  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  their  prooable  causes.  The  investigation  and 
analysis  of  accidents  by  the  Board  is  intended  to  enable  ihe 
Board  to  determine  their  underlying  causes  and  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Programs  of  safety  regulation 
are  under  way  and  every  effort  is  beinp:  made  to  reach  pilots 
and  bring  heme  to  them  their  individual  responsibility  for 
their  own  and  the  public  s  safety.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Board  in  carrying  cut  its  accident-investigation  func- 
tions, with  a  single  exception,  has  appointed  its  staff  personnel 
from  the  personnel  of  the  former  Air  Safety  Board. 

It  should  be  added,  because  there  is  widespread  confusion 
about  the  subject,  that  while  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics and  hii  staff  have  been  made  a  functional  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  subject  to  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  remains  an  independent  agency  of  Congress. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  and  functions  and  in  its  decisions 
it  is  subject  in  no  way  to  the  supervision  or  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Board,  by  the  reorganization 
order,  is  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  certain  services  of  "housekeeping"  and 
certain  purely  clerical  services.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
continues  to  submit  and  support  its  own  budget  and  to 
appoint  and  control  its  own  per.'^onncl. 

To  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration— the  office  of  the 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics.  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce— faUs  the  task  of  operating  the  Federal  airv/ay 
system,  conducting  the  program  to  train  more  than  50  000 
civilian  pilots  this  year,  certifying  and  inspecting  a!l  aircraft 
and  airmen  in  the  interests  of  safety,  developing  new  tech- 
niques and  procedures,  and  planning  the  development  of  the 
airport  system  of  the  country. 

In  1932  there  were  only  18,000  miles  of  airways  in  the  coun- 
try. Now  there  are  nearly  30  000  miles  of  airways  in  full 
operation  in  the  continental  United  States  These  aeral 
highways  are  fully  equipped  with  powerful  beacons  and  rad  o 
ranee  and  communication  stations  at  regular  intervals  all 
staffed  by  the  C.  A.  A.,  to  guide  pilots  of  aircraft  safely  to  their 
destinations.  Important  components  of  the  Federal  Airways 
folT"  *?  *^^  27.000-mile  weather-reporfng  circuit  and  the 
1..000-mile  traffic-control  circuit.  A  continuing  program  of 
construction,  modernization,  and  improvement  adds  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  new  airways  each  year,  and  at  present  impor- 
tant expansions  are  under  way  in  the  territonal  possessions. 
Designed  to  build  up  a  reservoir  of  pilots  both  for  civil  oper- 
ations and  for  national  defense,  the  civilian-pUot  trainmg 


program  has  awakened  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  flying  never 
before  obtained  in  this  country.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  the  cost  and  the  youths  of  the  Nation  learn  to  fly,  receiv- 
ing from  highly  trained  instructors  a  standardized,  controlled, 
private  flying  course,  coupled  with  extensive  ground-school 
instruction.  In  late  1940  some  25.000  certificated  private  pilots 
had  b^n  added  to  the  list  under  this  program,  and  by  July  1, 
1941.  30.000  more  will  have  completed  their  training.  In  addi- 
tion, more  advanced  training  is  t>eing  given  to  9,000  of  these 
graduates,  thousands  of  instructors  are  being  improved  in 
standard,  and  several  thousand  ex-pilots  who  had  dropped 
from  the  active  list  are  being  'brushed  up"  and  brought  back 
to  active  flying.  This  is  being  accomplished  with  by  far  the 
best  safety  record  ever  established. 

Prom  the  design  board  to  its  first  flight,  and  then  through- 
out its  useful  life,  the  modem  aircraft,  be  it  air  liner  or  fliv- 
ver plane,  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  partnership  be- 
tween industry  and  the  Government.  To  insure  maximum 
safety  for  the  users  of  aircraft  and  the  public  all  aircraft 
flown  in  air  commerce  are  issued  certificates  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  which,  in  effect,  serve  as  a 
guaranty  that  they  are  as  sound  structurally  and  aero- 
dynamically  as  aeronautical  science  and  painstaking,  rigid 
inspection  can  make  them.  The  men  who  fly  and  service 
these  planes,  and  parachute  riggers  as  weU.  also  are  certifl- 
cated  likewise  after  passing  rigid  tests. 

As  an  indication  of  the  stupendous  task  involved  in  this 
work  alone,  let  it  be  recalled  that  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 15.000  civil  aircraft  and  50.000  certificated  pilots  in 
the  United  States,  all  requiring  inspections,  certifications, 
and  renewals  at  specified  intervals. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  and  various  other  agen- 
cies, has  expended  over  $190,000,000  on  various  airport,  air- 
way improvement,  and  air-marking  projects.  Up  to  July  1, 
3,590  projects  had  been  completed  on  approximately  2,500 
separate  sites.  By  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  airport 
section  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and  its  pred- 
ecessor agencies,  was  required  to  pass  on  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  virtually  all  of  these  projects,  no  matter  by  whom 
constructed. 

Exhaustive  studies  of  problems  encountered  in  airport 
planning,  construction,  enlargement,  and  modernization  are 
being  made  continually.  The  Administration  consults  with 
and  advises  State  planning  bodies  to  the  end  that  our  air- 
port system  may  expand  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  future 
needs.'  Such  notable  contributions  to  safety  as  deicing 
equipment.  fi;e-prevention  aids,  radio  and  visual  air  naviga- 
tion aids  have  resulted  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  efforts  of 
the  C.  A.  A.'s  staff  in  its  experimental  station  at  Indianapolis. 

RiriPROCAL-TRADE    ACRXEMEMTS 

No  one  today  knows  what  will  befall  our  foreign  trade,  for 
European  dictatorships  and  the  ominous  events  in  the  Par 
East  are  tending  to  abrogate  all  trade  relations  and  are  forc- 
ing us  into  unprecedented  agreements  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  Nevertheless,  recent  Congresses  deserve  the  credit 
for  courageously  attacking  problems  foisted  upon  this  country 
through  old  tariff  laws,  and  particularly  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Needless  to  say,  this  act  had  all  but  stifled  marginal  industry 
in  this  country  and  had  literally  strangled  America's  foreign 
trade,  but  after  1933  the  new  policy  of  this  administration 
had  checked  the  decline  in  foreign  trade  and  definite  recov- 
ery was  on  its  way.  spurred  on  by  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
completed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These  agreements  were  for  the  purpose  cf  "promoting  the 
fullest  practical  development  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  and  thus  to  improve  income  and  rcduc?  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country."  Original  authorizations  up  to  March 
1.  1937,  were  extended  through  June  12.  1940.  and  again 
through  June  12.  1943.  Twenty-two  treaties  or  agreements 
were  reached  vtnth  21  countries  in  all,  2  with  Canada  alone. 
On  at  least  3,000  items  and  rates  on  the  tariff  schedule  con- 
cessions have  been  accorded  the  United  States.  Agriciilture 
benefited  esiiecially  because  of  the  agreements,  for  it  was 


stipulated  that  import  commodities  competitive  with  the  do- 
mestic output  should  be  prevented  from  disturbing  home  mar- 
kets. Of  the  total  productions  upon  which  we  received  con- 
cessions on  our  exports.  46.9  percent  were  on  agricultural 
products,  as  against  24.3  percent  on  nonagricultural  and  29.8 
percent  on  all  others. 

Summarizing  the  benefits  and  advantages  which  accrued  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  these  agreements — first  our 
markets  abroad  were  reopened  with  the  resultant  stimulation 
to  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor;  second,  the  element  of 
goodwill,  especially  among  pan-American  countries,  became  a 
definite  instnimentality  for  coop>eration;  third,  the  conces- 
sions granted  us  as  a  result  of  the  agreements  exceed  by  far 
those  we  have  given  in  return. 

The  reciprocal-trade  agreements  would  have  been  a  far 
more  significant  achievement  if  the  world  had  remained  at 
peace.  They  still  stand  as  proof  of  this  Nation's  attempt  to  be 
a  good  neighbor  in  a  world  where  good  neighbors  have  been 
few. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  both  are  strong 
advocates  and  supporters  of  this  constructive  measure.  Mr. 
Willkie  has  expressed  his  support  of  this  legislation.  Senator 
McNary  is  an  avowed  opponent  of  the  same.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  nominees  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  not  in  agreement  on  this  legislation 
which  is  so  strongly  supF>orted  by  our  people. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world  for  his  conduct  of  international  affairs  in  the  present 
crisis.  He  deserves  almost  equal  credit  for  the  steps  he  took 
toward  stabilizing  our  foreign  trade  and  a  good-neighbor 
policy  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  imperialistic  attitude  of 
other  nations. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress  in  the  National 
Indu.strial  Recovery  Act.  the  President  directed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  District  of  Columbia  banking  corporation  under  the 
name  of  Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  in  February 
1934.  It  since  has  been  continued  by  acts  in  1935.  1937,  and 
1939. 

The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  aid  in  financing  and  to 
facilitate  exports  and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  Territories 
or  insular  possessions  and  any  foreign  country  or  its  agencies 
or  nationals. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  do  a  general  banking  business; 
to  purchase,  sell,  negotiate,  and  discount,  with  or  without  its 
endorsement,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances, 
including  bankers'  acceptances,  cable  transfers,  and  other 
evidences  cf  indebtedness  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  borrow  money  and  rediscount 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  evidences  of  debt; 
to  purchase  and  sell  securities,  including  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  but  not  Including  the 
purchase  with  its  funds  of  any  stock  in  any  other  corpora- 
tion; to  accept  bills  or  drafts  drawn  upon  it;  to  Issue  letters 
of  credit;  to  purchase  and  sell  coin,  bullion,  and  exchange; 
to  lend  money  and  to  perform  the  necessary  functions  per- 
mitted by  law  in  conducting  such  enterprise  or  business. 

Although  the  bank  has  handled  but  a  small  part  of  the 
export  business  of  the  United  States,  its  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  give  valuable  assistance 
to  those  producers  and  manufacturers  who  are  most  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  outlets.  The  exportation  of  cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  substantially  increased  through  credits  pro- 
vided by  the  bank.  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  bank 
has  participated  directly  in  financing  the  sale  of  most  of 
the  railway  eqiiipment  exported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  Any  activity  which  facihtates  the  sale 
abroad  of  basic  equipment  is  of  unusual  significance  for  the 
reason  that  follow-up  orders  for  parts  and  additional  units 
invariably  result. 

From  the  date  of  its  establishment  to  June  30,  1940,  the 
bank  has  made  commitments  of  $436,884,119.  of  which  $119.- 
103.091  has  been  canceled  because  the  interested  American 
firms  failed  to  obtain  the  foreign  business  or  were  unable 
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^  io  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  credit.  Actual  dls- 
buneznentfi  have  been  about  $160,043,234  and  repayments 
I6133&.057.    Total  loans  now  aggregate  $98,518,176. 

Although  the  bank  did  not  operate  during  the  first  18 
months  of  its  existence,  it  has  paid  dividends  upon  Its  pre- 
ferred stock  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  through 
December  31.  1938.  and  has  funds  with  which  to  pay  divi- 
dends accnjed  to  date.  Net  profit  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  was 
$3,003,186.09. 

THB  "F    B.  1.  " 

Tbe  Ppderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  founded  In  1908. 
but  the  famed  "P.  B.  I.."  as  the  Nation  knows  it,  was  developed 
through  legisiatkm  enacted  since  March  1933.  Acknowledged 
throuRhoul  the  world  a^  perhaps  the  finest  agency  of  its  kind. 
it  now  can  cope  with  crime  throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  enactments  which  have  made  it  a  vital  law-en- 
forcement  agency  are  laws  dealing  with  racketeering,  kidnap- 
ing, killing,  or  assault  against  Federal  officials,  extortion, 
stolen  property,  bank  robberies,  and  embezzlement.  The 
famous  statute  which  ended  the  wave  of  kidnaping  which  had 
swept  the  country  was  enacted  in  1934:  in  1936  the  act  was 
broadened  to  visit  penalties  on  those  receiving,  possessing,  or 
disposing  of  any  money  representing  a  ransom  or  a  reward. 
Also,  in  1934.  the  Intersute  transportation  of  goods  or  money 
or  the  robbery  of  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  any  bank  insured  by  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  became  a  Federal 
ofTense. 

In  1935  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  was  estab- 
liihed.  offering  for  the  first  time  the  instruction  and  training 
given  special  agents  to  local,  municipal,  county,  and  State 
law-enforcement  officers.  Not  only  has  the  Bureau  been 
enabled  to  cooperate  with  local  authorities  throughout  the 
country,  but  all  peace  officers  have  been  invited  to  avail'them- 
selves  of  the  data  on  Aie  in  Washington. 

On  May  1.  1940.  there  was  a  total  of  over  12.600.000  finger- 
print records  and  13.700.000  index  cards  in  the  Bureaus  ar- 
chives. Approximately  9.600  fingerprint  records  are  being 
received  in  the  Identification  Division  daily  from  nearly  11.000 
contributing  law-enforcement  agents  throughout  the  world. 

More  than  2.600  police  departments  throughout  the  United 
States,   representing   a   population  area  of   over  67.900.000, 
make  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  Bureau  concerning 
offenses  known  and  offenses  cleared  by  arrest,  and  the  num- 
bir  of  porsons  held  for  prosecution.    In  addition,  reports  are 
received  from  more  than  1,600  sheriffs"  offices.  State  police 
organizaUons.  and  agencies  in  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States.    The  total  number  of  particlpaUng  law- 
enforcement  agencies  is  approximately  4.300.  and  the  infor- 
mation forwarded,  together  with  the  data  compiled  from  the 
flnKcrprlnt  cards  received  in  the  Bureau,  makes  pcasible  the 
collecuon  of  comparable  crime  statistics  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale.    These   statistics   are   issued   quarterly   in   a   Imlletin 
known   as  Uniform   Crime   Reports   which   is  sent   to   law- 
enforcement  officials  and  other  interested  individuals  and 
agencies. 

In  the  past  15  years  a  total  of  $62^70.222.08  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  operation  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  while  savings,  fines,  and 
recoveries  resulting  from  the  investigative  activities  of  the 
P.  a  I.  totaled  $251,855,353.35.  This  does  not  include  the 
value  of  the  many  cooperative  faciliUes  to  American  law- 
enforcement  agencies  which  are  rendered  free  of  charge. 
Some  of  the  Bureau's  accomplishments  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30.  1939.  were: 

Convictions  in  96  percent  of  the  cases  investigated  which 
were  brought  to  trial 

Imposiuon  of  sentences  totaling  over  16.948  years,  in  addi- 
--tion  to  12  life  s^itences. 

LocaUon  of  1.890  Federal  fugitives  from  jusUce. 

The  assistance  through  the  Identification  Division,  to 
various  law-enforcement  officials  in  locating  7.933  fugitives. 

The  P  B.  I.'s  proud  record  is  too  well  known  to  need  anv 
further  detail.  ^^  ^ 

VKTiTB  STAiaa  MAsrma  coMMasxoM 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  which  created  the  Marl- 

ttm*  Commisskm.  Is  an  act  to  fiutlker  the  development  and 


maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  American 
merchant  marine,  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  to  aid  in  the  national  defense. 

Early  in  1938  the  Conuiussion  adopted  a  10-year  program 
caUing  for  construction  of  500  ships  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
This  was  considered  the  minimum  requirement  for  meeting 
the  problem  of  obsolescence  in  the  existing  fleet  and  making 
available  additional  tonnage  where  necessaiy.  Today  the 
Maritime  Commission  is  participating  in  the  construction  of 
162  new  vessels  for  foreign  trade.  Some  are  being  built  in 
conjunction  with  private  operators,  others  for  the  Commis- 
sion's own  account.  These  latter  will  be  sold  or  chartered 
to  private  operators  upon  completion.  More  than  90  percent 
of  these  vessels  under  contract  are  definitely  earmarked  for 
private  sale  or  charter.  Of  this  number  61  have  been 
laimched  and  44  are  already  in  operation. 

Among  the  ships  in  operation  are  the  Commission -designed 
C-2  cargo  vessel,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
fastest  cargo  vessel  in  the  world,  and  the  twin-screw 
national-defense  tankers,  which  are  among  the  finest  and 
fastest  in  the  world  today.  The  program  has  bfen  designed 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  shipping 
which  followed  the  end  of  the  last  war.  At  that  time  we 
were  left  with  a  great  number  of  slow,  though  new,  ineffi- 
ciently designed  vessels,  abnormally  expensive  to  operate. 
Today's  merchant  ship  has  built  into  her  the  results  of  the 
best  and  most  modern  engineering  experience.  The  con- 
strucUon  program  is  based  upon  standardization  of  design. 

Almost  all  of  the  162  vessels  which  have  been  ordered 
fall  into  4  categories;  the  C-1  cargo  ship  of  about  7  500 
deadweight  tons,  the  C-2  of  about  9.500,  the  C-3  of  about 
11.700,  and  the  national-defense  Unkers  of  approximately 
16.700  tons.  The  Commission,  as  a  national-defense  agency 
has  already  transferred  several  of  its  new  ships  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  more  wUl  be  available  when  the  need  arises 
To  date,  3  tankers  and  2  of  the  Commission-designed  C-3 
vessels  have  been  sold  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Commission  exercises  regulatory  functions,  hearing 
complaints  against  rates,  charges,  and  practices  in  Inter- 
coasUl  and  coastwise  traiBc  and  approving  or  disapproving 
conference  agreements  which  govern  foreign  traffic  on  various 
steamship  routes. 

The  Commission  has  two  systems  of  training  sea  personnel 
The  United  States  Maritime  Service  conducts  a  3 -month  vol- 
untary educational  course  for  both  officers  and  seamen  who 
have  had  at  least  2  years'  experience  at  sea.  and  a  1-year 
course  for  apprenUce  seamen.  Tbe  Commission  has  training 
sUtions  at  Government  Island.  Alameda.  Calif,  (for  both 
licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel!;  Fort  Trumbull  Conn. 
(lor  officers  only) ;  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  (for  apprenUce  sea- 
men); and  Hoffman's  Island,  New  Hork  Harbor  There  are 
faclUties  for  training  600  licensed,  3.000  unlicensed  and  500 
r^^**"^.  ■**'"^"  annually.  The  service  Is  administered  for 
the  Commission  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

A  cadet  training  system  provides  new  and  young  officer 
material  for  the  American  merchant  marine,     ^e  training 

st^d^;  "^^"'  QuaJiflcatlons  are  of  a  high 

HiiD'ni'f^^^"!^^'^"^  ^^*  *'"**'^  y^"  °'  «  vacillating  attl- 
S^!  V  ^^  ""^  government  toward  our  shipping  prob- 
es. It  was  the  most  definite  step  ever  taken  by  a  National 
Congress  to  assure  our  place  in  export  trade.  iS^lmDortance 
grows  m  the  face  of  the  existing  cmls.  importance 

reDEKAL  COMMTTNTCATIONS  CQMMISSTON 

19^'fc^d^h!.  l"^  ^''^^  °^  "^  Communications  Act  in 
1934.  forced  by  the  part  radio  had  come  to  play  in  the  world 
ofcc^immilcations.  esublished  the  basis  for  a  nation^i^Scy 

Commission  took  office  on  July  11,  1934.  the  old  Federal  RatUo 
C^nussxon  was  abolished,  ending  the  jurisdictionfiare^^ 
the  C^nmL^ion,  the  Post  Office  Depanment.  the  InteiSaS 
Comineice  Commission,  and  other  agencies.  ^^^^-^^ 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  new  act  was  to  regulate  "inter- 
State  and  foreign  commerce  In  communications  by  wire  and 
radio,  so  as  to  make  available  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  rapid,  efficient.  Nation-wide  and  world-wide  wire 
and  radio  communications  service  with  adequate  facilities 
at  reasonable  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  national  defense, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety  of  life  and  property 
through  the  use  of  wire  and  radio  communications."  Duties 
of  the  Commission  include  allocation  of  frequencies  for  all 
classes  of  radio  stations  except  Government;  licensing  and 
regulating  all  radio  stations,  and  all  other  radio  services,  and 
so  forth;  licensing  of  radio  operators  of  ship  and  shore,  avia- 
tion, police,  and  forestry  services;  and  regulation  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  engaged  as  common  carriers  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  communications  by  wire  and  radio. 

From  1934  to  1937  the  Commission  functioned  with  three 
divisions— broadcasting,  telephone,  and  telegraph— but  today 
it  operates  as  a  unit  with  thorough  supervision  of  all  activi- 
ties. In  all.  65.000  radio  stations  of  all  t>Ties  have  been 
licensed  by  the  F.  C.  C,  5.000  of  which  are  commercial  sta- 
tions. Nearly  50,000  commercial  operators  and  55.000  ama- 
teur operators  have  been  granted  licenses. 

The  F.  C  C.  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  research  and 
investigation  since  its  establishment.  Its  comprehensive 
report  on  the  telephone  industry,  ordered  by  Congress  in  1935, 
led  to  a  reduction  In  interstate  telephone  rates  in  1937  which 
effected  an  annual  savings  of  $12,000,000  to  the  public.  On 
May  1,  1940.  long-line  rates  were  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
$5,300,000  yearly.  As  reductions  effected  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  were  computed  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  the  savings  to  telephone  subscribers  would  amount  to 
more    than    $95,000,000    by    1941.   without   considering    the 

increasing  traffic. 

In  1935  the  Commission  made  certain  recommendations  to 
Congress,  looking  toward  the  merger  of  tWe  present  competi- 
tive telegraph  facilities;  in  1940  the  Commission  surveyed 
both  the  domestic  and  international  telegraph  situations  and 
again  urged  such  consolidation. 

The  F.  C.  C.  has  no  power  to  censor  radio  programs,  nor 
does  the  Government  exact  any  fee  In  connection  with  F.  C.  C. 
licensing  and  regulation.  The  Commission  merely  has  been 
enabled  by  Congress  to  bring  order  to  the  Nation's  communi- 
cations field  and  play  Its  proper  role  in  International 
communications. 

rXDCKAL  TKAOB  COlCICiaSXOM 

Two  important  amendments  to  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  established  in  1914.  have  been  made  by  Congress 

since  1933. 

The  first  was  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  prohibiting  unfair 
and  discriminatory  discoimts  and  allowances,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  independent  dis- 
tributors and  the  development  of  a  monopolistic  system  of 
distribution  of  foods  and  other  commodities.  In  1938  Con- 
gress pas.sed  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act.  which  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  obUin  court  orders  restraining  the 
advertisement,  offer,  and  sale  of  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics which  threaten  the  health  and  life  of  purchasers  and 
users,  until  the  facts  can  be  duly  and  freely  determined  by 
proceedings  before  the  Commission. 

These  two  acts  have  broadened  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  protecting  the  public  against  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices. 

FEDniAL    RESniVI    STSTEM 

Definite  steps  strengthening  the  banking  structure  were 
taken  under  this  administration  through  channels  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prior  to  1933  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
were  allowed  to  obtain  advances  from  their  Federal  Reserve 
banks  only  upon  the  security  of  Government  bonds  or  short- 
term  paper  eligible  for  rediscount.  Thus,  banks  might  have 
a  large  volume  of  sound  assets,  which  they  could  not  use  as 
collateral  for  Federal  Rcscr\'e  advances.  As  an  emergency 
measure  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  were  permitted  to  make  advances  to  a  member  bank 


"on  its  time  or  demand  notes  secured  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  Federal  Reserve  bank."  It  was  further  provided 
that  "no  advance  shall  be  made  under  this  section  after 
March  3.  1934,  or  after  the  expiration  of  such  additional 
period  not  exceeding  1  year  as  the  President  may  prescribe." 
In  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  the  above  provision  was  made 
permanent.  Section  10  (b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
as  approved  on  August  23.  1935.  reads  as  follows: 

Any  Federal  Reserve  banJc.  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Xhe  Board  of  Governors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System, 
may  make  advances  to  any  member  banli  on  Its  time  or  demand 
notes  having  maturities  of  not  more  than  4  months  and  which 
arc  secured  to  the  satlstactlon  of  such  Federal  Reserve  t>ank. 
Each  such  note  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  per  annum  higlier  than  the  highest  discount 
rate  In  effect  at  such  Federal  Reserve  banlL  on  the  date  ot  such 
note. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  amendment  and  the  Regulation  A 
released  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  now  accept  as  security 
for  advances  any  sound  assets, 

REORGANIZATION 

Several  Presidents  have  sought  authority  from  Congress  to 
reorganize  certain  branches  of  the  Government,  both  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  to  Increase  efficiency.  The  first  re- 
organization bill  presented  by  President  Roosevelt  was 
blocked  largely  because  of  misunderstanding  due  to  misrep- 
resentation. The  second  one,  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress, was  the  first  major  step  taken  In  many  years  to  bring 
order  among  the  scores  of  Government  instrumentalities 
which  have  been  established. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  paramount.  Especially 
during  the  critical  days  since  1929,  a  number  of  independent 
agencies  were  established  to  meet  emergencies;  others  pre- 
viously established  somewhat  duplicated  the  work  of  the 
newer  agencies  of  government.  The  painstaking  research 
which  has  been  made  into  fimctions  of  government  by  this 
administration  should  pave  the  way  for  many  future  reforms. 
The  first  two  reorganization  plans  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  authorized  by  this  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Federal  Loan  Agency,  and  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  to  bring  under  single  administrators  more 
than  a  score  of  agencies.  The  Social  Security  Board,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  OfBce  of  Education 
were  all  linked  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Under 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  were  placed  the 
R.  F.  C.  the  F.  H.  A.,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  its  agencies.  Including  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  The  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  Public  Buildings  Administration,  and  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  all  were  placed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency. 

Those  bureaus  directly  administered  under  the  President 
were  grouped  under  the  Executive  offices  of  the  President. 
There  was  a  general  reshuffling  of  such  commissions  as  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  bring  them  into 
their  proper  spheres.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  all  independent,  were  placed  imder  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  third  and  fourth  reorganization  plans  affected  many 
minor  agencie.s.  but  the  major  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
tran.sfer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Despite  the  brief  furore  caused  by  that  change, 
the  fundamental  wisdom  of  this  legislation  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. It  is  obviously  the  duty  both  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  independent  agencies  under  responsible 
administrative  officers  whenever  it  Is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  major  achievement  of  reorganizations  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1939  has  been  the  simplification  and 
strengthening  of  the  Government's  administrative  machinery. 
The  number  of  agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  President 
has  been  reduced  by  approximately  20,  greater  coordination 
of  related  programs  and  activities  has  been  provided,  and  the 
President  has  been  given  necessary  management  facilities  to 
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assist  h'm  tn  his  enormous  tar.k.  The  importance  of  there 
changes  cannot  be  minimized  in  the  light  of  the  present 
national  emersrency.  Never  has  It  been  more  necessary  that 
the  Oovemment  have  a  strong,  efarient.  and  responsive  ad- 
ministrative organiMtlon.  The  value  of  reorganization  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  the  initial  stages  of  prepara- 
tion for  national  defense.  As  the  full  impact  of  the  defense 
program  Is  felt.  Its  value  will  become  even  more  apparent. 

These  Improvements  have  been  accomplished  by  reduction 
In  expenditures.  Large  reductions  were  precluded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reorganization  Act,  which  prohibited  the  aboli- 
tion of  functions  and  thus  limited  the  opportunity  for  savings 
t('  admlnlstrttive  expenses  comprising  only  a  small  fraction 
of  federal  expenditures.  Nevertheless,  savings  now  amount 
to  more  than  $12,000,000  annually  and  such  savings  will  in- 
crease in  the  future. 

CKHaV9  LaCISLATION 

The  regular  IMO  population  census  is  being  supplemented 
this  year  by  a  national  census  of  housing,  according  to  legis- 
lation enacted  by  this  Congress.  The  need  for  adequate  sta- 
tistics on  housing  was  affirmed  by  Oovemment,  business,  and 
labor  leaders  alike,  all  of  whom  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
orderly  stimulation  of  the  housing  and  construction  indus- 
tries. Such  a  census  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  in  the  light 
of  present  national -defense  efforts. 

The  Committee  on  the  Census  approved,  and  the  Congress 
passed,  an  amendment  to  the  provisions  of  the  1929  Census 
Act  relating  to  reapportionment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  several  States.  The  reapportionment  provi- 
sions of  that  act  had  t>een  nullified  by  the  changing  of  the 
date  of  the  convening  of  Congress,  brought  about  by  the 
Norrlj.  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  amendment 
made  effective  again  an  automatic  reapportionment  after  a 
specified  time  Is  allowed  for  action  by  Congress.  Reapportion- 
ment of  the  Hotne  on  the  basis  of  the  1940  Census  by  a  fixed 
mathematical  rule,  which  can  be  checked  by  anyone,  is  thus 
assured. 

There  are  acts  passed  by  this  Congress  which  are  of  the 
greatest  significance,  of  which  I  have  made  no  mention  here. 
I  have  mtn^  to  make  reference  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
record;  they  speak  for  themselves. 

They  Include  the  so-calltd  soldiers  bonus,  the  provision 
for  $2,000,000,000  in  adjusted -service  certificates,  and  the  vast 
appropriations  made  for  disabled  war  veterans. 

They  include  the  repeal  measures  which  ended  prohibition 
In  this  country,  abruptly  closed  a  period  of  shameful  gangster 
control  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  our  cities  and  demoralized 
ci\ic  government. 

They  Include  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  to  countless 
thousands  of  employees — a  more  determined  effort  to  install  a 
merit  system  in  Government  than  ever  had  t>een  made  before. 
We  have  spoken  with  pride  of  the  new  agencies  we  have  es- 
tablished. I  take  pride,  too.  in  the  fact  that  every  agency 
created  before  1933  which  could  be  made  to  function  and  ftU- 
fiU  a  purpose  has  been  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  laws 
which  we  have  passed.  The  R.  P.  C.  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  were  created  before  this  administration 
came  into  office — the  P.  B.  I.  many  years  before.  But  the  first 
two  were  merely  gestures — and  the  last  without  vital  power— 
until  we  made  them  work. 

tVttMAMT 

In  other  years  It  was  possible  for  me  to  list  a  number  of  the 
most  vital  legislative  acu  in  reviewing  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Congress  and  call  it  a  day.  In  summing  up  the  last 
g  years  this  has  not  been  possible.  I  have  tried  instead  to  give 
a  broader  picture  through  review  of  the  great  agencies  of 
go\-emment  you  created. 

The  review  may  seem  long  drawn  out.  I  am  not  certain 
that,  because  of  the  necessity  of  straying  from  one  subject  to 
another,  it  is  not  a  bit  rambling.  But  no  leader  of  any  politl- 
cai  party  in  this  Chamber  ever  had  .^Jiything  like  this  story 
to  tell. 

One  looks  at  the  record  and  feels  humUe.  This  is  not  the 
work  even  of  the  greatest  of  leaders.    It  is  the  work  of  many. 


many  men.  It  is  the  result  of  hours  upon  hotu-s  of  toil  and 
tribulation  and  searchinR  thought.  Eight  years  ago  our 
world  tumbled  about  us.  and  we  set  ourselves,  as  ordinary  men. 
to  the  task  of  rebuilding  it.  None  of  us  thought  the  job  was 
done,  when  we  were  confronted  with  another  crisis,  the  like 
of  which  the  modern  world  has  never  known. 

As  we  view  the  ipast  8  years — one  of  the  most  trying  eco- 
nomic periods  in  the  worlds  history  with  peoples  of  other 
nations  sacrificing  personal  lit>erty  for  economic  security  and 
i  obtaining  economic  serfdom  instead — and  face  world  condi- 
I   tions  as  they  exist  today,  we  realize  more  than  ever  the  neces- 
:   sity  for  a  continuance  of  the  courageous  and  humane  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt. 

Democratic  processes  of  Government  must  serve — and  in 
order  to  serve  Lhey  must  work.  Contrary  to  the  complacent 
opinions  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  and 
who  oppose  any  necessary  change.  Government  is  a  living 
organism.  Abuses  which  appear  in  a  changing  economic 
order  must  be  abolished.  When  the  sources  from  which 
abuses  arise  and  are  unable  or  refuse  to  deal  with  them,  then 
it  is  an  obligation  for  goverrunent  to  do  so.  The  regula- 
tion and  control  of  economic  practices  are  necessary  in  be- 
half of  legitimate  and  honorable  business  activity.  The  leg- 
islation of  the  past  8  years  relating  to  business  has  proved 
effective.  Its  objective  has  been  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
liberty  of  action  of  honorable  businessmen  against  the  abuses 
that  arise  from  the  actions  of  unscrupulotis  competitors. 

Business  is  not  the  only  concern   of   government.     The 
family  life  is  the  basis  of  society  and.  therefore,  of  govern- 
ment.   Where  a  strong  family  life  exists,  strong  and  stable 
government  exists.     Reasonable  economic  security  is  vital 
to  family  life.     We  know  only  too  well  that  the  destructive 
deflationsuir  forces  of  a  depression  directly  attacks  that  eco- 
nomic seciirity— and  that  this  happened  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.    If  the  governmental  policies 
of  1929  to  1933  had  been  followed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
everyone  with  a  fair  mind  will  admit  that  the  family  life  of 
America  would  have  been  greatly  weakened,  if  not  destroyed. 
Under  President  Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic  Congress,  the 
policies    of    1929-33,    which    failed    in    the    preservation    of 
family  life  during  a  grave  emergency,  were  repudiated.     As 
we  recall  the  bank  holiday — the  saving  of  the  deposits  of 
millions  of  Americans:   the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Cor- 
poration; the  prevention  of  foreclosure  of  homes  and  farms; 
the  extension  of  home  and  farm  ownership;  the  Work  Projects 
Administration;    the  Civilian   Conservation   Corps;    the   Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  and  the  other  broad  measures 
of  social  security  that  have  been  enacted  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, we  realize  that  under  the  leadership  of  Pres^ident 
Roosevelt  with  a  Democratic  Congress  cooperating,  the  family 
life  of  America  has  been  preserved  and  strengthened  to  with- 
stand all  the  vicious  forces  which  have  menaced  ii  in  the  past 
and  which  may  assiune  new  shapes  in  the  crisis  that  now 
impends. 

It  is  while  we  are  still  facing  that  crisis  that  we  are  called 
upon  for  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  I  have  tried  here  to 
presvnt  that  report. 

It  leaves  me  still  humble,  because  I  wonder  if  the  job  was 
done  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  by  all  of  us.  And  yet  it 
leaves  me  with  a  great  pride.  Mistakes  we  undoubtedly  have 
made:  but  they  were  honest  mistakes  and.  by  the  severe  Judg- 
ment of  conscience,  I  do  not  believe  they  were  serious  ones. 
They  have  been  more  than  otiset  many,  many  times  by  the 
things  we  have  accomplished— the  progress  we  have  made. 

As  we  view  the  past  8  years — one  of  the  most  trying  eco- 
nomic periods  of  the  known  history  of  the  world— vvith  peoples 
of  otlier  nations  sacrificing  personal  Uberty  for  economic 
security  and  obUining  economic  serfdom  and  dictatorship 
instead,  and  with  the  world  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 
we  realise  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  a  continuance  of 
the  courageous  and  humane  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Democratic  processes  of  government  must  serve,  and  in 
order  to  serve  they  must  work.    Unlike  the  complacent  opln- 
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Ions  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their  status  quo.  and  who 
oppose  any  necessary  change,  government  is  a  living  organism. 
Abuses,  the  continuance  of  which  are  harmful  to  our  people, 
must  t>e  regulated  or  controlled.  When  the  sources  from 
which  abuses  arise  are  unable  or  refuse  to  control  or  regulate 
them,  then  it  is  an  obligation  under  its  secondary  functions 
for  government  to  do  so.  The  regulation  and  control  of  such 
abuses  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of 
legitimate  and  honorable  business  activity.  The  legislation 
of  the  past  8  years  relating  to  business  has  accomplished  such 
results.  The  objective  of  such  legislation  has  been  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  liberty  of  action  of  honorable  business- 
men against  the  abuses  that  arose  from  the  actions  of  un- 
scrupulous competitors:  which  abases,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, would  have  brought  atxiut  an  adverse  reaction  against 
all  businessmen,  honorable  as  well  as  the  unscrupulous.  If 
all  will  pause  and  study  the  conditions  which  existed  several 
and  more  years  ago.  we  will  realise  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  such  legislation  is  protective  of  and  beneficial  to  honor- 
able business  activity. 

The  family  life  is  the  basis  of  society  and.  therefore,  of 
government.  Where  a  strong  family  life  exists,  strong  and 
stable  government  exists.  The  origin  of  a  strong  family  life 
is — first,  religion,  and  second,  reasonable  economic  security. 
We  know  full  well  that  the  destructive  defiatlonary  forces 
of  a  depression  directly  attack  the  economic  security  of  the 
family  life.  That  was  what  happened  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  If  the  governmental  policies 
of  1929  to  1933  had  been  followed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
everyone  with  a  fair  mind  will  admit  that  the  family  life  of 
America  would  have  been  greatly  weakened. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress,  the  policies  of  1929-33  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  the  family  life  in  a  grave  emergency  were  changed.  As  we 
view  the  Social  Security  Act;  the  bank  holiday,  the  saving  of 
the  deposits  of  millions  of  Americans;  the  Fy?deral  Deposit 
Insiuance  Corporation;  the  prevention  of  foreclosure  of 
homes  and  farms;  the  extension  of  home  and  farm  owner- 
ship: the  Work  Projects  Administration:  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps:  the  National  Youth  Administration;  Rural 
Electrification  Administration;  and  other  legislative  activities 
of  the  present  administration,  we  realize  that  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Roosevelt,  with  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  cooperating,  the  family  life  of  America  has  been 
preserved  and  strengthened  and  enabled  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  vicious  defiatlonary  forces  of  disintegration. 
And  yet  there  are  some  who  even  today  attack  and  condemn 
the  legislation  enacted  into  law  and  the  appropriations  made 
to  accomplish  this  great  objective. 

We  are  answerable  to  the  people,  to  all  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  In  the  face  of  the  constant  criticism  that 
meets  every  legislative  action,  during  periods  when  it  seemed 
we  had  antagonized  every  element  and  had  no  friends.  I  some- 
times have  doubted  whether  we  were  doing  our  Job — Just  as  all 
of  you  must  have  doubted.  But  as  I  place  this  report  upon 
the  records,  I  can  say  to  you  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  heart. 
"It  has  been  a  good  job;  it  was  well  done." 

We  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars. 
They  went  to  save  a  nation  depressed  suid  demoralized,  to 
make  it  strong  again.  No  one  class  has  been  favoi-ed  above 
another.  In  meeting  emergencies  of  the  moment  we  have 
erected  safeguards  against  the  same  tragic  conditions  ever 
being  repeated  in  the  future.  We  know  that  our  country 
today  is  stronger  than  ever  in  Its  history — and  that  its  institu- 
tions are  as  strong  as  the  country  itself. 

We  can  say  with  pride  that  in  a  great  crisis  we  did  not 
retreat.  We  not  only  have  preserved  every  democratic  tradi- 
tion In  these  last  8  srears  but  we  have  fortified  them  many- 
fold.  I,  for  one.  go  back  to  my  people,  as  this  Congress  closes, 
proud  that  I  have  had  a  part  in  what  this  record  discloses. 
I  leave  with  a  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt,  the  great  leader 
of  this  administration,  and  to  you  men  and  women  here  who 
have  written  a  glorious  and  significant  chapter  into  this  coim- 
kry's  legislative  history. 
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Wallaces*  Farmer  Belatedly  Announces  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Hull  Program  of  Importing  Farm 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached  editorial  reprinted 
from  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  which  for  msmy  years  was  the 
outstanding  Democratic  daily  newspaper  of  the  Northwest 
but  which  is  this  year  supporting  Wendell  Willkle.  is  worthy 
of  careful  study.  It  marks  another  victory  in  the  long  fight 
to  give  the  American  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  the  American 
market  for  farm  products — it  adds  another  potent  supporter 
to  the  many  farm  papers,  farm  organizations,  economists, 
and  political  leaders  who  recognize  that  the  American  farmer 
can  never  lift  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  with  the  profits 
earned  by  foreign  producers  on  competitive  farm  products 
sold  to  the  American  public.  It  moves  us  one  step  nearer 
the  day  when  the  American  farmer  will  be  recognized  In  his 
right  to  enjoy  a  protected  market  for  his  sales  Just  as  he  is 
forced  to  make  his  pitrchases  in  a  protected  market. 

Wallaces'  Parmer  Is  one  of  the  old,  established  farm  papers 
of  the  farm  belt.  It  carries  the  name  of  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Its  masthead  as  "editor, 
on  leave  of  absence,"  and  while  Vice  Presidential  Candidate 
Wallace  is  now  thumping  the  tubs  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  paper 
which  bears  his  name  is  opposed  to  them.  Probably  the  paper 
with  Its  farmer  audience  more  nearly  represents  the  needs  of 
American  agricultiu-e  than  Wallace,  the  politician,  with  his 
political  audience.  In  all  events,  until  and  tmless  the  ruinous 
slashes  made  by  the  New  Deal  treaties  In  the  tarllTs  needed  to 
protect  the  American  producer  are  once  again  restored  there 
can  be  no  permanent,  all-inclusive,  self-sustaining  prosperity 
for  the  American  farmer.  Obviously  you  cannot  curtail  pro- 
duction at  home  while  increasing  importations  from  abroad 
and  benefit  the  American  farmer  in  the  long-term  scheme  of 
things — a  protected  market  for  the  American  fanner  is  the 
first  step  in  producing  permanently  beneficial  results  under 
any  American  farm  program. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  farmer.  Wendell  Willkle. 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  recognizes  this  fact  and 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  favors  giving  the  American 
farmer  the  American  market  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability 
to  supply  it  at  parity  prices.  The  farmers  of  America  on 
November  5  have  an  opportunity  by  their  ballots  to  do  more 
to  keep  out  foreign  farm  imports  than  the  New  Deal  has  done 
after  being  in  full  command  of  the  situation  for  almost  8 
years — an  8-year  period,  by  the  way,  which  shows  farmer 
income  comparing  very  l>adly,  Indeed,  with  the  previous  8 
years  of  Republican  administration.  But  let  the  following 
editori£d  tell  its  own  compellmg  story: 

WAUJkCES'   FAKMZR  FALLS   IN   LZKK  POK   AMXUCA 

Sioux  City  Tribune:  Renunciation  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  policy  by  Wallaces'  Farmers  caused  a  mUd  sensation 
in  high  political  circles  In  Washington  and,  nc  doubt,  in  agricultural 
circles  In  Iowa  and  elsewhere.  The  Des  Moines  publication  now 
takes  the  same  stand  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  has  maintained  from 
the  start.  This  newspaper  Is  proud  of  its  consistent  record  of  6 
years  of  opposition  to  the  HiUl  policies. 

It  should  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  Wallaces'  Parmer  no  longer 
belongs  to  the  Wallace  tamUy.  It  represents  a  consolidation  of  the 
Iowa  Homestead  and  Wallaces'  Fanner.  Henry  A  Wallace.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Is  listed  as  '•editor,  on  leave  of  absence." 

Secretary  Wallace  never  has  been  unmindful  of  the  contradiction 
between  his  farm  policies  and  the  foreign-trade  pxillctes  of  Mr.  Hull. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  access  to  the  Oovemment  records  and  knows  that 
the  Hull  policy  has  been  responsible  for  a  gradual  Increase  In  impor- 
tations of  competitive  and  substitute  products  which  have  cur- 
tailed the  fanner's  domestic  sales  and  cut  down  the  price  of  bis 
products. 

The  record  of  values  and  displacements  of  domestic  production  bjr 
Imports  for  the  years  1836.  1936.  and  1937,  as  complied  by  the  Raw 
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Mat^rlalA  National  Counrll  for  the  NaUonal  Reclamation  Aaaociatlon 
•hows  tbe  rollowlng  results : 


Year 

rr-'^ign  value      j^,,ta*»meni 

Inited  StaiM 

ttt-re.'i  to  i)ri>- 

duce 

1489       ... 

l«i:' <-#«)  »«a  '  t2.M«.:?if».  r«4            73.4«i.iih 

I1M       .  ,  ,..^... — 

H»«.  :».&.  (W)  .   ijw.  j*5.iw 

1. 13tt.  SOi  000       3.41O.<O6.000 

75,  74«i.  .i:o 

1«7 — 

87.2M.M) 

These  are  agrlrultural  displacements  and  do  not  Include  Imports 
or  rubber  and  other  products  of  the  ground  which  this  country 
d'jea  not  produce  The  ma)<ir  items  consist  of  sugar,  wool,  and  cot- 
ton manuXactures.  petroleum  (in  ternas  of  fuel  alcohol),  and.  per- 
haps  most   important  of   all.   vegetable   fau  and  oils. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     Octcber     IS      i  legislative     day     of     Wednesday. 

September  18).  1940 


STATEMENT    RELATIVE    TO    OPERATIONS 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rccord  a  statement  relative  to  the 
operations  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

rnz  aac'tiaiTiaa  akb  kxch%mc«  coxMisaioM — established  for  thi  pho- 
TxcnoH  or  THa  cKiraBAi.  pubuc  against  the  purchase  of  false  and 

r«AUDULEKT  SECURmiS 

The  Sccxirltles  and  Exchange  Commission  was  organized  on  July  6, 
1934.  to  admlnUter  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  To  It  was 
transferred  the  administration  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  pre- 
viously administered  by  the  PWeral  Trade  Commission.  Since  Its 
creation  the  Commission  has  beon  charged  with  the  adaiinisiration 
of  the  Public  UUllty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1»3».  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  ISMO,  and  the  performance  of  certain  duties  in 
ccnnectlon  with  corporate  reorganization  proceedings  In  the  Federal 
courts  as  provided  for  in  chapter  X  of  the  National  BanXruptcy  Act. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  S«K-urttle8  Act  of  1933  Is  to  furnish  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  to  prospective  Investors  regarding 
new  laaues  of  securities  publicly  ofTered  (or  sale  and  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  This  Is  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  a  registration  statement,  which  must  be  filed 
by  the  issuer  of  each  new  security  l^ue  offered  for  sale  to  the  public 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Commission  has  the  power  to  refuse 
or  suspend  registration  In  cases  where  the  information  given  l.s 
incomplete  or  mUleading.  Further,  the  act  provides  for  civil  and 
criminal  liability  en  the  part  of  Issuers  aiid  others  for  violations 
connected  with  sales  of  securities. 

With  tl»  enactment  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  the 
Federal  Government  assunved  Jurisdiction  over  national  securities 
exchanges  and  the  Commission  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  super%-lslng  those  markets.  In  general,  the  purpoeea  of  this  act 
are  threefold  First,  the  act  Is  designed  to  prevent  unfair  practices 
m  the  securities  nuirkets.  To  this  end  stock  exchanges  and  over- 
the-counter  markets  are  placed  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, manipulation  of  securities  prices  Is  prohibited,  and  trading  In 
securitlea  la  subject  to  the  regtilatlons  of  the  Commission  Second. 
the  act  alms  to  make  available  currently  to  the  public  sufficient 
information  concerning  the  management  and  financial  condition  of 
corporations  whose  securities  are  traded  In  the  securities  markets. 
to  en«l>le  Investors  to  act  Intelligently  In  handling  their  ln%-e6t- 
mrnu  and  in  exercising  their  rights  as  security  holders  For  this 
purpose  a  registration  statement  disclosing  full  Information  Is 
rrciulred  for  each  security  listed  on  an  exchange.  This  InformaMon 
is  kept  up  to  date  through  the  filing  of  periodic  reports  throughout 
the  corporation '8  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  an  annual  report  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Third,  the  act  regvilates  the  use  of  credit  to 
finance  trading  in  securities  This  l5  accomplished  by  the  regulation 
of  margin  requirements  and  Is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Inderal  Reserve  System  This  act  also  provides  further 
rrmrd.es  for  injured  uivestors  and  Impot-es  crimuial  penalties  for 
Ticlations. 

The  passage  of  the  Public  UUllty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
followed  a  6-year  investigation  of  public  utUitles  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  act  is  designed  to  eliminate  abuses 
and   to  provide  a   greater  degree  of  protection   for   investors  and 


constuners  in  the  financing  and  operation  of  public-utility  holding 
companies.  Holding  companies  are  requu-ed  to  register  with  the 
Commission  and.  stibject  to  certain  exceptions  provided  In  the  act. 
registered  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  cannot  Issue  or  sell 
Becurltles  or  acquire  secrirltles  or  utility  assets  without  the  consent 
of  the  Commission.  The  act  provides  for  the  simplification  of  the 
corporate  structures  of  utUlty  holding  companies  and  the  confine- 
ment or  their  business  to  economically  integrated  units.  The  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of  public  utilities. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  Is  to  bring  all 
Indenture  trustees  up  to  the  high  standard  of  diligence  and  loyalty 
now  observed  by  the  more  conscientious  trust  institutions.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  act  provides  that  all  trust  indentures  filed  as  part 
of  the  Securities  Act  registration  statements  confomti  to  prescribed 
standards. 

The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  provides  for  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  all  types  of  Investment  trusts  and  Investment 
companies.  The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  provides  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  engaged  In  the  Investment  advisory  busi- 
ness and  prescribes  prohibitions  against  certain  abuses  which  have 
been  found  to  exist.  Both  measures  become  effective  November  1. 
1940. 

The  revision  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  In  1938  contains  the 
provision  that  the  impartial  and  expert  administrative  assistance  of 
the  Commission  be  made  available  to  the  courts  in  the  solution  of 
the  complex  problems  presented  by  corporate  reorganizations  under 
chapter  X  of  the  act.  Upon  its  own  motion.  If  approved  by  the 
court,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  court,  the  Commission  may  be 
made  a  party  In  any  proceeding  under  that  chapter.  In  addition. 
If  the  liabilities  of  a  corporation  In  reorganization  exceed  $3,000,000. 
plans  of  reorganization  are  automatically  referred  to  the  Commission 
for  an  advisory  report;  and  In  any  case,  irrespective  of  size,  the 
court  Is  privileged  to  refer  plans  to  the  Commission  for  an  advisory 
report.  In  every  Instance,  whether  as  a  party  to  a  proceeding  or  in 
connection  with  Its  reports,  the  Commission's  functions  are  solely 
advisory. 

The  Commission  Is  given  certain  powers  to  control  the  Issuance 
of  securities  by  public-utility  holding  companies  and  their  subsidi- 
aries under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  but  as 
regards  all  other  Issues  of  securities  the  Commission  can  merely 
compel  disclosure  of  information  In  the  light  of  which  an  Investor 
may  adequately  form  his  own  opinion. 

Since  the  Securities  Act  has  been  In  effect  more  than  sixteen  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  new  securities  have  been  effectively  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission.  This  means  that  the  Issuers  of  these 
securities  have  compiled  with  the  truth  provisions  of  that  act. 

At  June  30.  1940.  131  stop  orders  were  In  effect,  suspending  the 
effectiveness  of  registration  statements  covering  more  than  $97,000.- 
000  of  securities  As  of  the  same  date.  40  consent  refusal  orders 
were  In  effect  for  $23,000,000  of  securities  and  1  refusal  order  was 
In  effect  for  $333,000  of  securities.  As  of  December  31,  1939.  16 
statements  were  effective  under  notice  of  deficiency  covering  $38,- 
520  000  of  securities  and  679  registration  statements  had  been  with- 
drawn covering  securities  In  excess  of  $1,401,000,000. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
2.408  Issuers,  having  securities  registered  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes as  of  June  30.  1940.  had  complied  with  the  registration 
requirements  of  that  act  These  Issuers  Included  most  of  the  na- 
tionally known  companies  In  the  United  States,  many  with  activi- 
ties of  sectional  or  local  connection  and  many  foreign  private 
issuers  as  well  as  foreign  governments  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. There  were  2.747  stock  Issues  and  1.411  bond  issues  regis- 
tered on  national  securities  exchanges.  In  addition.  1.194  stock 
Issues  and  340  bond  Issues  were  admitted  to  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges, which  means  that  these  securities  were  subject  to  exchange 
trading  even  though  Issuers  need  not  comply  with  the  listing  re- 
quirements for  stock  exchanges  or  the  registration  requirements  of 
the  Commission  Sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  20  national  se- 
curities exchanges  registered  with  the  Commission  amounted  to 
$13,462,471,000  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1940. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  adopted  to  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  the  law  provides  a  system  of  regulation  of  over-the- 
counter  brokers  and  dealers  through  the  formation  of  voluntary 
associations  of  brokers  and  dealers.  Individual  brokers  and  dealers 
however,  are  required  to  register  with  the  Commission.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  Inc  .  Is  registered  with  the 
Commission  as  a  national  association  of  over-the-counter  brokers 
and  dealers  At  the  close  of  the  Commissions  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1940.  there  were  6.602  registrations  of  brokers  and  dealers  In  effect! 

To  guard  against  the  misuse  of  Inside  Information,  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  requires  directors,  officers,  and  large  stockholders  of 
listed  corporations  to  file  reports  of  transactions  In  securities  of 
their  respective  companies.  From  January  1,  1936,  to  June  30  1940. 
190.000  transactions,  involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  114.000  000 
shares  of  stock  of  their  respective  companies,  were  reported  to  the 
CoDunlsslcn  under  this  section  of  the  act. 

In  proceedings  brought  under  the  antlmantpulatlon  provisions  of 
the  act.  the  Commlasion  has  expeUed  two  persons  from  membership 
on  the  stock  exchanges  and  has  suspended  for  various  periods  of 
time  six  stock -exchange  members.  In  addition  to  these  proceed- 
ings, the  Commission  generally  has  intensified  Its  prosecution  of 
fraudulent  promoters  and  securities  salesmen,  swindlers,  bucket- 
shop  operators,  and  others  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public.  During  Its  sixth  fiscal  year  the  Commission  initiated  55 
pioceedlngs  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Securities  Act 
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flf  loss,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1B34.  and  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of   1935. 

At  June  30.  1940.  the  registered  holding  companies  represented  57 
separate  public-utility  systems,  comprlslxig  144  registered  holding 
companies  and  including  1.493  Individual  holding,  subholding.  and 
operating  companies.  The  total  consolidated  assets  of  these  com- 
panies as  of  December  31,  1939.  approximated  $14,500,000,000.  There 
were  188  operating  gas-  and  electrlc-utlllty  subsidiaries  of  registered 
holding  companies  with  assets  of  over  $5,000,000  and  with  securities 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  combined  assets  of 
these  companies  at  the  end  of  1939  were  approximately  74.7  percent 
of  the  total  assets  of  all  registered  holding-company  systems.  They 
served  nearly  20,000,000  electric  and  gas  ctistomers  at  the  close  of 
1939.  During  the  sixth  fiscal  year  Integration  proceedings  were 
begun  with  respect  to  9  major  utility  systems,  comprising  approx- 
imately 58  percent  of  the  total  consolidated  assets  of  all  the  systems 
registered  under  the  act  Simplification  proceedings  were  begun 
with  respect  to  three  svstems.  The  latest  figures  compiled  by  the 
Commissions  staff  show  that  as  of  December  31.  1938.  dividend 
arrearages  on  outstanding  preferred  stock  of  registered  holding  com- 
panies and  their  electric-  and  gas-utility  subsidiaries  amounted  to 
$510,399,654.  Of  this  amount  $362,522,108  represented  arrearages  on 
preferred  stocks  of  holding  companies  and  $147,877,456  represented 
arrearages  on  preferred  stocks  of  operating  companies. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1940,  132  companies  with  asseU 
aggregating  approximately  $871,400,000  were  brought  Into  reorgan- 
ization proceedings  under  chapter  X  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Act.  These  figures  compare  with  159  companies,  involving  assets  of 
$113,400,000,  which  entered  into  reorganization  proceedings  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1939  and  with  242  companies,  having  combined 
assets  of  $208,600,000,  for  which  petitions  for  reorganization  were 
filed  during  the  first  half  of  1939. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  five  members,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  may  be  from  one  political  party. 

The  Commission  has  9  regional  ofHces  and  approximately  1,500 
employees. 

Willkie  Silent  on  CiWl  Liberties  in  Rhode 
Island  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     Octcber     15     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

SeptcmtKr  18),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  addre.ss  delivered 
by  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGralh.  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  delivered  on  October  11.  1940,  over 
radio  station  WEAN. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pellow  citizens,  now  that  Candidate  Wendell  Wlllkle  has  vl«lted 
Rhode  Island.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  carefully  to 
weigh  the  message  which  he  delivered.  He  said  absolutely  nothing 
about  civil  liberties,  although  he  had  been  vigorous  In  their  defense 
when  speaking  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Was  his  silence  In 
Rhode  Island  due  to  the  fact  that  to  speak  of  civil  liberties  would 
have  embarrassed  his  host.  Governor  Vanderbllt?  I  think  that 
Candidate  Wlllkle  might  well  have  talked  on  civil  liberties  In  this 
State  because  the  wire-tapping  episode  has  taken  on  national  pro- 
portions, and  constitutes  one  of  the  great  offenses  against  civil 
liberties  of  recent  political  history. 

I  have  read  every  word  of  the  elaborate  reports  of  Candidate 
WUlkie'B  visit  here  I  am  pleased  that  he  was  given  an  attentive 
ear,  because  now  the  voters  of  Rhode  Island  must  help  either  to 
elect  Mr.  Wlllkle  as  their  next  President  or  continue  in  office  the 
proven  champion  of  democracy  and  of  the  people.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  I  feel  that  the  reaction  of  most  Rhode  Islanders,  after 
analyzing  what  Candidate  Wlllkle  had  to  say.  is  more  strongly  in 
support  of  the  reelection  of  the  President. 

The  most  unforgivable  statement  made  by  Candidate  Wlllkle  was 
his  threat  to  the  aged,  to  the  widows,  and  to  the  other  beneficiaries 
of  the  social -security  program — that  their  l)eneQtfl  would  end  unless 
be.  Candidate  WUlkle,  was  elected  President.  That  falsehood  Is 
among  the  most  unfortunate  statements  ever  made  by  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  it  comes  with  poor  grace  from  the  nominee  of  a 
party  which  had  fought,  and  fought  for  years,  against  the  adoption 
of  any  social-security  program.  We  in  Rhode  Island  know  how  des- 
perately, how  unfairly,  and  how  Utterly  the  Providence  Journal 


and  Evening  Bulletin  tried  to  deceive  the  voters  about  social  secu- 
rity m  1936,  when  they  went  so  far  as  to  Infer  that  the  CJovemment 
was  going  to  misappropriate  the  payments  to  the  United  States 
social-security  fund.  The  answer  of  the  people  in  1936  was  an 
emphatic  endorsement  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  humanitarian 
program.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tills  endorsement  will  he  repeated 
In  1940 

ThU  WUlkle  propaganda  against  the  social -security  program  Is 
not  unlike  the  propaganda  which  was  generated  against  President 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  You  will  recall  that  8  years  ago  a  barrage  of 
mLslnformatlon  was  let  loose  by  the  controlled  press.  It  charged 
that  Governor  Roosevelt  was  Incompetent,  mentally  and  in  every 
other  way,  for  high  office.  That  propaganda  was  traced  to  Its 
sotirce.  the  very  eCttclent  utility  lobby.  And  today  we  have  that 
utility  lobby  working  more  skillfully  through  Its  national  network 
of  agents  trying  to  convert  the  White  House  into  a  powerhouse. 

In  the  light  of  that  utility  propaganda  against  the  President,  It  Is 
obvious  that  for  more  than  7  years  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  been 
working  steadily  to  help  the  American  people  build  an  up-to-date 
democracy,  capable  of  bringing  security  to  the  families  of  this 
Nation.  Farm  Income  and  factory  pay  rolls,  the  two  strong  legs 
of  recovery,  have  more  than  doubled.  Business  profits  have  been 
restored.  The  danger  to  democracy  from  within,  which  threatened 
the  Nation  in  1932,  has  been  safely  met.  The  Roosevelt  remedy 
was  not  a  resort  to  dictatorship,  which  so  many  conservatives  were 
demanding  In  1933.  but  simply  more  democracy.  The  Roosevelt 
programs  gave  more  social  Justice  to  the  people.  If  that  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  Nation  s  basic  resources,  who  are  its  men  and  women, 
had  not  taken  place,  the  Nation  would  not  be  in  physical  shape 
today  to  meet  the  threat  that  now  arises  outside  our  borders. 

While  Candidate  Wlllkle  was  telling  his  Rhode  Island  audiences 
that  he  would  wipe  out  the  New  Deal  because  it  has  hurt  the 
workers  and  business,  we  read  at  the  same  time  In  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  that  pay  rolls  In  Rhode  Island  are 
12  percent  ahead  of  1939  and  the  largest  since  1929.  We  also  read 
In  the  same  papers  that  General  Motors  earnings  are  the  best 
since  1928.  And  then,  to  top  It  all.  we  read  that  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  Corporation  has  earned  more  without  Wendell  Wlllkle 
as  Its  president.  The  report  shows  that  since  he  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  this  vast  utility  empire,  Its  earnings  have  increased  over 
last  year's  figures. 

I  think  you  voters  of  Rhode  Island  must  distinguish  very  care- 
fully the  hybrid  campaign  being  waged  In  Rhode  Island.  The 
Governor  and  his  associates  cheered  Wendell  Wlllkle  when  he  said 
labor  and  business  are  the  victims  of  the  New  Deal.  Then  the 
Governor  and  his  associates,  while  campaigning  in  Rhode  Island, 
tell  of  Increased  pay  rolls,  better  business,  and  give  out  statements 
which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  attacks  upon  the  New 
Deal. 

Candidate  Willkie  Is  applauded  by  the  Governor  and  his  associates 
when  he  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Deal.  But  they  then  put 
their  tongues  In  their  checks  and  explain  that  they  would  not  repeal 
the  labor  gains  and  the  social-security  benefits  of  the  New  Deal.  Of 
course,  they  wouldn't  repeal  them,  ttecause.  in  the  first  place,  the 
American  voters  will  not  take  the  risk  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity; and.  In  the  second  place,  because  these  labor  gains  and  these 
social-security  benefits  are  now  a  part  of  the  American  way. 

Contrast  Candidate  Wlllkle'?  oblique  statements  on  labor  with  the 
forthright  attitude  of  the  President.  In  the  face  of  hostility  from 
the  engines  of  propagandn  fired  by  privileged  business,  the  President 
has  stated  that  our  national -defense  program  proposes  to  defend 
these  principles  of  political,  economic,  and  spiritual  equality  which 
distinguish  a  free  people  from  a  slave  state.  Contrast  Candidate 
Winkle's  demands  that  big  business  be  placed  In  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  his  election  with  the  solemn  warning 
of  President  Roosevelt  that  no  business  Is  above  the  Government, 
and  government  should  be  empowered  to  deal  adequately  with  any 
business  which  tries  to  rise  above  its  government. 

In  this  clear  statement  upholding  the  principle  that  Industry  as 
well  as  manpower  must  be  subject  to  conscription  for  defense,  the 
President  drew  the  basic  line  of  cleavage  between  his  way  and 
Winkle's  wav: 

President  Roosevelt  believes  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  come 
before  the  Interests  of  a  few  of  the  people.  Candidate  Wlllkle  be- 
lieves the  Interests  of  a  few  of  the  people  come  before  the  interest* 
of  all  of  the  people,  and  In  thl?  attitude  Candidate  Wlllkle  Is  sup- 
ported and  applauded  by  the  present  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  Sunday  night  last.  I  Inaugurated  my  radio  campaign  with 
epeclal  emphasis  upon  the  complete  silence  of  the  Republican  State 
platform  on  the  most  vital  and  Important  matter  of  national  de- 
fense I  stres.sed  the  point  that  Rho<1e  Island  must  march,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  with  President  Roosevelt  In  matters  of  national  de- 
fense. Now  the  Republicans  who  are  answering  for  the  Governor 
explain  It  was  not  an  oversight,  tiiat  the  omission  was  delltierate. 
That  makes  the  failure  to  pledge  State  aid  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense  all  the  more  astounding. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  has  been  moving  the  Nation  ahead 
with  an  invulnerable  defense  policy.  We  all  know  that  the  acuta 
and  critical  world  conditions  make  Imperative  a  foreign  policy 
strengthened  by  a  national -defense  program,  and  it  Is  to  this  end 
that  The  Prcs:dent  must  be  supported.  Can  you  votera  of  Rhode 
Island  Imagine  what  would  happen  Ehould  President  Roosevelt  not 
continue  to  maintain  our  foreign  policy  and  our  national-defense 
program?  What  would  happen  If  these  poUcles  now  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  a  man  inexperienced  in  governmental  affairs,  but  trained 
only  in  the  flnanciul  manipulation  of  great  public  utilities? 


J  a 
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TT.ls  Nktlon  Is  fortunate  It  has  President  Roosevelt  In  the  WiTilte 
H<JUi«  It  la  more  fortunate  that  he  would  even  consent  to  run 
•gain:  but  he  kncwn.  better  than  any  of  us.  how  delicately  democ- 
racy hangn  in  the  balance  in  a  world  up'^et  by  l!»ternatlonal  disorder 
Yet  In  the  face  of  these  world  condmons  in  the  face  of  such  chal- 
lenges to  our  democratic  form  of  government,  the  Republican  Stale 
platform  delibi-rately  withhrMs  a  phdue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment en  the  fhallcnglng  issue  of  natiot.al  defease 

We  In  Rh'xle  Island  live  in  a  State  highly  Industrialized  and 
ge'Hred  to  the  nece-sitles  and  demands  of  national  defense  Every 
wt^k  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  Government  orders  are 
stepping  up  cur  industrial  machine  We  have  the  naval  establuh- 
ment  at  Newport;  we  are  watching  the  development  of  the  new 
nor'heastrrn  naval  air  base  at  Quonset  Point,  we  are  reading  of  the 
pletlges  from  other  public  ofllclals  to  work  In  harmony  with  the 
Federal  Government  uu  national  defense,  but  the  Governor  and 
hia  platform  builders  now  say  they  deliberately  defaulted  on  the 
comm<  n  impulse  of  patriotism  and  refused  tc  back  Rhode  I^and  In 
a  pledge  to  the  Federal  Government  on  national  defense. 

Of  course,  that  may  l>e  in  line  with  Wendell  WUlkie's  philosophy 
that  It  Is  all  rlRht  to  conscript  'he  youth  of  the  Nation,  but  It  Is 
w:ong  to  conscript  Industry  Ycu  voters  of  Rhode  Island  see  the 
bankruptcy  ct  moral  thinking  In  such  a  stand,  Ycu  voters  must 
weigh  carefully  your  decision  I  am  convinced  you  will  support 
President  Roosevelt  and  those  who  are  pledged  to  support  him  In 
Rhode  Island  when  you  agree  with  me  that  the  great  crisis  which 
now  faces  the  United  S'ates  cannot  be  resolved  by  one  who  has  had 
no  training  In  cur  demixratlc  form  of  government. 

How  can  you  voters  of  Rhode  Island  do  other  than  help  to 
reelect  President  Roosevelt,  when  Candidate  Wendell  WlUkie.  by 
oppcHslnu  conscription  of  Industry,  in  effect,  sayj  that  he  cares  not 
how  many  of  the  youth  of  America  are  called  into  the  defense  of 
their  country  as  long  a«  vested  wealth  is  left  alone?  I  think  you 
voters  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  most  tragic  to  change 
adrntnlatratlons  at  W.ashlngton  during  this  historic  and  critical 
period  President  Roosevelt  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  for 
leadership  He  is  the  one  real  tlgtire  In  all  the  democratic  countries 
who  has  stood  up  as  a  great  leader  We  can  thank  God  for  his 
leadership 

President  Roosevelt,  even  thoueh  he  l>e  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  .ihown  by  his  actions  that  he  is  the  President  of 
•II  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  has  not  t)ound  himself  by 
the  limit*  of  party  lines  In  his  choice  of  those  best  equipped  prop- 
erly to  prepare  our  country  for  the  shocfcs  which  are  spreading 
about  us  today  We.  too.  as  voters  with  a  devotion  to  our  American 
form  of  government,  to  the  democratic  principles  underlying  It. 
•nd  to  the  impelling  demands  of  the-ie  critical  hours,  must  exercise 
the  privilege  of  our  franchise  In  Just  as  broad  and  Intelligent  a 
manner 

Had  I  the  time  tonight.  I  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
review  some  of  the  l>enef^t»  of  the  New  Deal  to  Rhode  Island.  I 
Intend  to  relate  them  before  thia  campaign  Is  over  I  a£k  you.  in 
blddlr.g  good  night,  to  agree  with  me  that  the  American  way  b,  to 
■up(XM-t  that  great  man  in  the  Presidency  whose  every  energy. 
every  devotion,  and  everj-  prayer  Is  for  our  peace  of  mtnd.  in  every 
way— pollUcaUy.  economically,  and  spiritually. 


The  Issue  Before  the  American  People 

EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   ARCHIBALX)  MacLEISH 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  therein  the  following  statement 
made  by  Hon.  Archibald  MacLeish.  Librarian  of  Congress,  on 
Sunday  evening.  October  13.  before  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Charities.  In  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

The  Issue  before  the  American  people  is  net  a  political  Issue  nor 
•n  issue  to  be  decided  in  •  political  campaign  It  K  an  issue  between 
the  American  people  and  themselves,  an  issue  which  Involves  the 
Tltallty  and  tl»  resources  of  the  American  soul. 

These,  t  am  weU  aware,  are  Uir^e  and  ornate  words  They  are 
words  which  a  man  would  have  used  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation 
for  sliKwlty  •  doaen  months  ago  But  they  are  words  which  none 
of  us  can  help  but  use  today.  History,  not  rhetoric,  has  put  them 
In  our  mouths  History  has  shown  us  at  late  last  that  the  issue 
which  divides  our  time  is  far  more  than  an  Issue  between  armed 
fcrres  History  has  shown  us  that  it  is  an  Issue  l)etween  worlds,  an 
issue  which  depends  more  surely  on  our  souls  than  on  our  weapons, 
an  Issue  which  no  nation  can  avoid  Specifically  and  precisely  his- 
tory has  made  plain  to  us  a  fact  we  had  refused  l>eXore  to  see — the 
fact  that  the  enemy  which  attacks  us  attacks  us  not  with  plaaes 


alone,  or  tanks  alone,  or  arms,  but  wi^h  violence  of  belief  And  the 
ls.*ue  which  the  people  of  ihi.s  country  face,  the  Issue  which  lies 
between  this  pt^ple  and  Usell.  is  the  issue  whether  or  not  those  who 
believe  in  democracy — those  specifically  who  believe  in  democracy 
in  the  United  States— can  brin?  against  the  violence  and  fanatical 
cbsesalon  of  that  invading  faith  a  stronger  faith,  a  more  resisting 
ardor  of  their  r.wn 

Before  the  Battle  of  France — a  battle  which  may  prove  to  have 
been  more  dtc.sive  In  our  own  history  than  In  the  histor>'  of 
Europe—  fascism  had  seemed  to  us  a  force  of  weapons  driven  onward 
by  the  fear  of  force  behind  But  In  the  Battle  of  France  we  learned. 
In  the  words  of  a  manifesto  issued  by  a  group  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  in  this  country-,  that  the  enemy  were  stronger  in 
arms  because  they  were  stronger  in  heart.  It  was  their  fanatical 
faith  that  gave  them  wings  and  fire  It  was  the  singleness  of  their 
purpose  that  quickened  the  spearhead  of  their  march.  In  France 
also  we  learned  that  the  weakness  of  the  democracies — the  weakness, 
at  hast,  of  the  democracy  which  there  fell — was  not.  as  we  had 
wished  to  believe,  a  weakness  on!y  in  arm.s.  only  in  mechanical  con- 
trivances. We  learned,  in  the  words  of  the  same  manifesto,  that  the 
blindness  of  democratic  diplomacy  and  the  helplessness  of  demo- 
cratic strategy  were  the  external  symptoms  of  a  decay  of  the  men. 
Lip  service  to  conventional  ideals  went  together  with  delay  and 
evasion  This  they  called  appeasement  It  implied  that  no  convic- 
tion Is  worth  flighting  for  and  that  the  boundaries  between  good  and 
evil  had  fallen  Military  defeat  was  the  embodiment  of  moral 
abdication. 

It  was  the  Battle  of  France  which  posed  the  is.<>ue  we  now  face. 
Before  that  battle  we  had  thought  ourselves  spectators  of  a  war  in 
Europe  After  !t  we  knew  the  war  was  not  In  Europe  but  nearer — 
in  the  darker  and  more  vulnerable  countries  of  men's  hearts.  And 
after  it  we  were  not  certain  It  was  we  who  were  spectators. 

But  the  Battle  of  France  did  more  than  pose  this  Issue.  It 
weighted  It — and  weighted  it  against  us  Before  the  Battle  of 
Prance  we  had  not  understood — as  a  nation  we  had  not  understood— 
that  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  faith  was  put  In  issue.  After 
the  Battle  of  France  we  feared  the  issue  was  already  lost  V/e  had 
learned  at  late  last  that  the  war  was  not.  as  we  had  wished  to 
believe,  a  war  between  Etiropean  powers  which  wanted  conflicting 
things  but  a  war  between  human  beings  who  believed  conflicting 
things  We  had  learned  that  the  differences  of  belief  were  differences 
as  to  the  kind  of  society  in  which  men  should  live  We  had  learned 
that  those  who  believed  in  the  kind  of  society  In  which  we  also 
believe  were  opposed  not  only  by  weapons,  not  only  by  machines 
but  by  other  men  who  believed,  and  believed  fanatically,  in  the 
total  destruction  of  that  society  We  had  found  that  in  the  fight- 
ing which  followed  It  was  those  who  believed  fanatically  in  de- 
struction who  had  been  strcnser  and  those  who  believed  in  the 
society  in  which  we  believe  who  had  been  less  strong— less  strong 
not  only  in  their  weapons  but  In  their  devotion  to  their  cause. 
And  we  had  wondered.  We  had  wondered  whether  the  sickness  of 
•democracy  in  France  would  prove  to  be  the  sickness  of  democracy 
in  ever>-  country  We  had  wondered  whether  democracy,  which  had 
been  unable  to  match  conviction  with  conviction  and  certainty  with 
certainty  In  France,  would  be  unable  to  match  conviction  with 
ccnviction  elsewhere.  We  still  are  wondering  We  are  wondering 
whether  democracy  in  th°  United  States  has  other  spiritual  weapons 
than  the  doubts  and  misgivings  which  10  years  of  depression  and 
20  years  of  skepticism  provided  for  the  men  of  France  to  f^^ht  with 

It  is  of  this  fear  I  wish  to  sp°ak  tonight.  And  to  speak  as  can- 
didly and  earnestly  as  I  am  capable  of  speaking  It  is  a  fear  which 
exists — and  which  exists  in  the  minds  not  of  foolish  or  of  frightened 
people  but  In  the  minds  of  responsible  men  who  love  this  country 
as  well  as  any  of  Its  people  love  it  It  is  also  an  understandable 
fear,  for  events  which  all  of  us  have  witnessed  make  It  understand- 
able. It  is  not  a  fear,  therefore,  which  scornful  men  can  put  aside 
or  which  demagogues  can  shout  down,  or  which  the  patriotic 
societies  can  suppress  with  resolutions.  It  Is  a  fear  of  which  we 
must  take  account  But  it  Is  nevertheless — or  so  at  least  It  seems 
to  me — a  fear  which  rises,  first,  from  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
American  spirit  and  the  history  of  the  American  spirit  and  a  fear 
secondly,  which  results  from  a  failure  to  understand  the  issue  of  our 

K.*w°»w'*  "'^  ^^""'-  '"  '^^  ^^'^^^  ^«''"^-  father  than  the  terms  in 
Which  the  propaganda  of  our  enemies  presents  it  to  us 

*«.Tl?^  "^'^^^^  '"*"/  If  *"  '"^"^  '^''^'^^  P"'*  ^^«  vitality  of  democratic 
faith  over  against  the  fanatical  destructlveness  of  fascism  It  is  an 
issue  which  presents  the  question  whether  or  not  democracy  is  still 
a  fighting  faith  this  Nation  can  defend.  But  the  Issue  which  the 
propaganda  of  our  enemies  presents  to  us  is  not  this  issue      It  is  not 

Sl'ir,^*/^^*^^  *^V*^  '"^  democracy  upon  the  one  hand  and  the 
frenzy  of  the  Fascists  on  the  other  It  is  an  Issue  between  the 
frenzy  of  the  Fascists,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  belief  In 

ionJ^  ".  *°*  ^  ?^^  ^""^  °'''"^i'  »"^  machines  have  built  and 
f^^^y.fT^'"'^  }"■  ^'  ^"^  '"^'"^  '^^'■•^"  ^^^  °^^  a°d  iron  cause 
ItilT^nrt  ^^J^^^T  ^t^  a  people  can  forget  Itself  and  sacrifice 
]^tVJ.  t^H  ^  ,^°"l  ^"'^  ^^"^''-  ''^■'^-  "  "^<1  be.  die.  and.  on  the 
?«!^r  ^Tk  "^T"^  °^  ^°^^^  *"^  ^^'^^^  »nd  ccmforts  and  amuse- 
ments with  nothing  to  believe  In  but  more  goods,  more  thin-s      It 

of  ^l*^*  ''Ar!^^.^^*  propaganda  of  fascism  presented  to  the  |>eople 
of  France      And  it  is  an  issue  which,  if  we  accent    we  accentaUo 

S' bm  1hrrh"''?>!'  T^''''  ^°'  ''  demo^r'f  is  not'dem^'in-'ac? 
oV^L^y,^.™!,  ''^'^^  w''."^'"'^  '^y  '^  '^'^  democracy  is  the  world 
•Lh  H  "^  automobUes.  and  the  best  telephone  system  on 
ntf^-iM  *  new  gadget   just   around   the  corner,  and   the  radios 

^i^t^r  n!  ^  *,K*  ^°^^'  '°''*"^  ^8  b°""  out  of  24,  and  the 
^?J^  i^».f^  '"  .^*^*"  '""Sa^iine  advertisements,  and  the  simpering 
▼Olces  on  the  movie  screen,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  milea 
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of  roadside  biUbonrds  with  the  bUlboard  faces,  and  the  10.000.000 
at  unemi^uyed  wailing  for  the  next  txmm — then  democracy  cannot 
survive  attack,  for  democracy  is  not  •  cause  that  men  will  light  for. 

Those  who.  calling  themselves  defenders  of  democracy,  are  willing 
to  accept  the  issue  in  these  terms — those  who.  calling  themselves 
defenders  of  democracy,  are  willing  to  undertake  to  defei.d  de- 
mocracy along  the  Une  choeen  for  tltem  by  the  (>rupaganda  of  their 
enemies — those  who.  calling  themselves  defenders  of  democracy,  are 
willing  to  say  that  democracy  Is  heaps  of  gocxls  and  piles  of  things 
and  ways  of  making  money,  and  that  the  fighters  for  democracy  are 
fighters  for  these  treasures— those  who  take  the  i.'isue  In  these 
terms  are  honest  men  perhaps  but  foolish  men  and  men  who  have 
not  very  well  considered  Fur  this  Is  not  the  Issue  Democracy  has 
never  h>ecn  and  is  not  now  and  never  can  t)ecome  a  way  of  trade,  a 
world  of  goods,  a  heap  of  products,  whether  those  products  are  of 
gold  or  steel  or  corn  or  silk  or  what  not;  whether  the  trade  is  large 
or  small  or  free  or  planned  or  neither.  And  only  a  very  foolish  man. 
only  a  man  who  had  no  understandtng  of  the  word,  or  what  it  was. 
or  what  it  had  been,  would  lake  the  issue  in  thes<'  terms  and  let  his 
enemies  compel  him  to  defend,  not  the  dream  of  freedom  In  the 
mind.  i>ot  tlie  way  of  freedom  toward  the  future,  but  things  already 
made,  systems  fstablLshed    ways  of  trading,  heaps  of  goods  piled  up. 

The  true  l.ssue  Is  not  this  Issue:  and  democracy  Itself  Is  not  the 
world  that  men  and  money  and  machines  built  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  called  democracy.  The  real  issue  is  an  issue  to  be 
fought  in  tiie  liard  and  stony  pa&ses  of  the  human  spirit — the  strict 
Thermopylaes  of  time  where  even  if  a  man  is  killed  he  cannot  die. 
And  democracy  itself  is  neither  things  nor  goods  nor  fatness  and 
IndifTerenca  and  an  empty  heart  but  winter  on  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  cold  at  Trenton  and  the  gunfire  in  Kentucky  and  the  hun- 
gry ground  The  r»^l  Issue  Is  an  issue  between  the  frenry  on  the  one 
side  of  a  herded,  whipped -up  crowd-begotten  cause,  and  on  the 
other  Side  the  single  man's  belief  in  liberty  of  mind  and  spirit, 
and  his  wiilli^nes>s  to  sacrifice  his  goods  and  comforts  and  his 
earnings  for  its  ?ake 

The  democratic  faith  which  swept  the  world — the  democratic 
faith  which  men  believed  in  and  men  fought  for.  the  faith  which 
men  believe  in  and  will  fight  for  still — is  not  a  faith  in  things  or 
goods  or  fortunes  John  Milton  knew  the  democratic  faith  that  men 
will  flglit  for.     He  spoke  of  it.  not  once  but  often: 

"And  as  for  you  citizens  It  Is  of  no  small  concern  what  manner  of 
men  ye  are.  whether  to  acquire  or  to  keep  possession  of  your  liberty. 
Unless  your  liberty  be  of  that  kind  which  can  neither  be  gotten  nor 
taken  away  by  arms — and  that  alone  is  such  which  springing  from 
piety.  Justice,  temperance,  in  fine  from  real  virtue,  shall  take  deep 
and  Intimate  root  in  your  minds — you  may  be  assured  there  will  not 
be  wanting  one  who,  even  without  arms,  will  speedily  deprive  you  of 
what  it  is  your  boast  to  have  gained  by  force  of  arms  •  •  •  por 
know — that  you  may  not  feel  resentment  or  be  able  to  blame  any- 
body but  yourselves — that  a.s  to  Ije  free  is  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  pious,  wise.  Just,  and  temperate;  careful  of  one's  own; 
abstinent  from  what  is  another's;  and  thence  in  fine,  mai;nanlmous, 
and  brave:  so  to  be  the  opposite  of  these  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
a  slave:  and  by  the  wonted  Judgment  and.  as  it  were,  by  the  Just 
retribution  of  God  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Nation  which  has  been 
Incapable  of  governing  and  ordering  Itself  and  has  delivered  itself 
up  to  the  slavery  of  Its  own  lusts  Is  itself  delivered  over  against  its 
will  to  other  masters — and  whether  it  will  or  no  is  compelled  to 
serve." 

John  Milton's  democracy  was  a  democracy  in  which  men  believed. 
It  was  a  democracy  for  which  a  band  of  sober  and  unmilitary  men 
fought  as  armies  had  not  fought  before  them.  It  was  a  faith  more 
powerful  than  any  faith  or  cause  which  could  be  brought  against  it. 
It  has  l3een  a  faith  more  powerful  than  any  other  for  three  centuries 
cf  time  and  f  n  two  continents.  It  is  still  a  faith  more  powerful 
than  any  other  All  our  history  has  made  this  plain  Whenever 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation  we  have  given  ourselves  to  the  labor  of 
creating  upon  this  continent  a  life  In  which  every  man  might  have 
the  freedom  of  his  mind  we  have  been  confident  and  certain  of  our 
future  and  a.sstired  and  arkc<l  no  questions  either  of  ourselves  or 
anyone.  Whenever  we  have  given  ourselves  to  other  labors  we  have 
lost  the  meaning  of  our  lives  and  lost  our  certainty  and  questioned 
everyone,  and  most  of  all  ourselves. 

Three  generations  back  In  the  thirties  and  the  forties  of  the  last 
century  when  the  400-faot  side  wheelers  with  the  crystal  chandeliers 
and  tlie  mahogany  bars  and  the  eight-course  dinners  and  the  Qlagrc^e 
funnels  with  their  sparks  like  crazy  stars  went  hooting  and  slap- 
ping up  the  Ohio  and  the  Hudson  and  the  Missi.ssippl.  the  Ameri- 
cans had  nf>  questions  about  themselves.  They  had  a  Job  to  do. 
They  had  the  ujuphest  Job  a  people  ever  undertook^the  Job  of 
clearing  and  settling  and  tying  together  with  ships  and  ruads  and 
rails  and  words  and  names  the  largest  area  lived  on  as  a  single 
social  unit  by  any  nation,  at  any  time.  They  had  the  Job  of 
creating  on  an  undiscovered  continent  a  cotrntry  where  a  hundred 
million  men  ciuld  live  in  freedom  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
Other.  They  had  the  actual  and  present  Job  cf  clearing  on  tins 
continent  the  quarter  sections  where  a  man  could  build  his  freedom 
out  cf  logs  and  nails.  And  while  they  had  that  Job  to  do  they 
asked  no  questions.  They  knew  what  men  they  were  They  were 
the  smartest,  toughest,  luckiest.  leanest,  all-around  kiK  winge.st 
nation  on  0(  d's  green  earth  Their  way  of  living  was  the  hand- 
somest way  of  living  human  beings  had  ever  hit.  Their  institutions 
were  the  institutions  history  had  been  waiting  for  If  you  had 
told  them  anyone  else  had  a  harder  hold  on  the  earth  than  they 
did,  or  anyone  else  believed  in  himself  more  than  they  believed  in 
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themselves,   they  would  have  laiwhed  in  your  face 

with  their  working 

Who  they  were,  what  they  were,  never  bothered  the  Americans 
Virginia  gentlemen  and  Boston  philosophers  and  Long  Island  poeta 
and  visiting  British  lecturers  might  write  and  talk  and  wo^ider 
atKJUt  American  manners  and  American  origins  and  American  poll- 
tics  and  the  American  soul.  Americans  d:dnt  wonder  They  knew 
an  ubnut  them^  They  knew  about  origins  They  had  all  the  origins 
of  Burope  in  their  veins  before  the  century  was  over— all  the  races 
a  man  ever  heard  of  and  a  lot  more  besides.  Races  didn't  bother 
the  Americans  They  were  something  a  lot  better  than  any  race. 
They  were  a  people  They  were  the  first  self -constituted,  self-de- 
clared, self -created  people  in  the  iiisu>ry  of  the  world  And  their 
manners  were  their  own  business.  And  ao  were  theu  politics  And 
so.  but  10  times  mt>re  so.  were  their  souls. 

-The  blue-faced  ladies  of  Boston  and  New  York  who  had  wintered 
in  Rome  or  Paris  might  deplore  the  polished  brasR  spittoons  in  the 
parlor.s  of  American  hotels,  bvit  the  Americans  didn't  deplore  them 
The  Americans  didn't  notice  them 

The  Long  Island  poet  might  celebrate  the  Americans  in  his  own 
person  •  •  •  "of  pure  American  breed,  of  reckless  health  his 
body  perfect,  free  from  taint  from  top  to  tee.  free  forever  from 
headache  and  dyspepsia,  full-blooded.  6  feet  high.  •  good  feeder 
never  once  using  medicine."  The  Americans  didn't  celebrate  them- 
selves. 

Who  an  American  was  and  what  he  was  was  nothing  to  talk 
about.  You  could  see  for  youraelf.  An  American  was  a  man  who 
had  the  luck  to  be  born  on  this  continent  where  the  heat  was 
hotter  and  the  cold  was  colder  and  the  sun  was  brighter  and  the 
nights  were  blacker  and  the  dUtancea  were  farther  and  the  faces 
were  nearer  and  the  rain  was  more  like  rain  and  the  momln^^s 
were  more  like  mornings  than  anywhere  else  on  earth— sooner  and 
sweeter  and  lovelier  over  unused  hills. 

An  American  was  a  man  who  knew  which  way  to  take  to  reach 
tomorrow  An  American  was  a  man  who  could  let  himself  in  and 
let  hlmse'f  out  and  nobody  asking  him  "please"— not  even  the 
President  An  American  wns  a  man  who  never  asked  anyone  any- 
thing—who he  was  or  where  he  came  from  or  what  he  did— because 
it  was  answer  enruph  to  be  a  man.     At  least.  In  America 

That  was  the  wny  It  used  tc  be  In  this  country  That  was  the 
way  it  was  while  the  people  of  this  country  were  clearing  the  quar- 
ter sections  for  a  free  man's  fields. 

That  is  the  way  it  can  be,  once  again.  For  democracy  Is  never  a 
thtn^  done  E>emocracy  is  always  somethlnK  that  a  nation  r^uat 
be  doing  The  quarter  sections  which  were  freedom  a  hundred 
years  ago  are  now  not  freedom  Freedom  will  be  somewhere  else 
But  the  labor  of  creating  freedom  Is  the  ^«me.  And  the  cause  U 
the  same      And  the  faifh  is  the  .same      And  the  consequence. 

Those  who  fear  for  America,  thinking  of  France,  can  give  them- 
selves an  answer.  Democracy  In  America  will  not  fall  of  Itself 
like  a  rotten  apple  if  democracy  in  America  Is  democracy  In  action 
not  democracy  accomplished  and  piled  up  In  goods  and  gold.  For 
democracy  In  action— the  unending  labor  of  creating  liberty  for 
every  man — democracy  In  action  la  a  cause  for  which  the  stones 
themselves  will   fight. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  tell  us  now  that  lib- 
erty must  retire;  that  democracy  must  retire;  that  labor  must 
retire:  that  the  Jews  must  retire  and  not  be  seen  and  not  be  Jews; 
that  anything  that  any  man  might  question  must  retire;  that  the 
Nation  must  be  unified  along  the  cautious  shores  of  silence  and 
beyond  dissent 

Let  them  look  out  at  others  who  retired,  others  who  waited, 
others  who  drew  back 

Let  them  look  back  upon  the  history  of  this  people 

In  the  wars  of  the  spirit — and  this  we  know  now  is  a  war  In 
which  the  spirit  Is  our  weapon — In  the  wars  cf  the  spirit  there  is  no 
defense  but  to  attack.  In  the  wars  of  democracy  there  is  only  one 
retreat,  and  that  retreat  Is  forward  For  In  the  wars  of  democracy. 
In  the  wars  of  the  human  spirit  It  Is  faith  which  will  decide  the 
Issue.    And  faith  cannot  be  faith  against  but  for. 


Expresses  Appreciation  to  Conference  of  Mayors 
for  Cooperation  With  National  Government 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     October     15     (legislative     day     of     Wednesdav, 

September  18).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THK  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  the  President 
on  September  12.  1940.  to  the  United  Slates  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  was  then  in  session  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
prjited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tm:  WniTx  HorsE, 
Wa^/ijngrfan.  S^-jitcmber  12.  1940 
Mt  Dia«  PRrsrotNT  LAOrABDiA  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  of  the 
1»40  Annual  Ct)nffrencc  of  the  United  8tau>8  Conference  of  Mayors 
pass  without  capre^slnR  to  the  chief  executives  of  the  major  cities 
cf  oi-r  country  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
»huli  ha*  been  extended  to  the  National  G  vernment  during  these 
past  few  moiulL«(  Once  each  vear  for  the  past  7  years  you  have  met 
With  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  many  mutual  problems  facing  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment national  and  local  And  once  each  year  since  1933  1  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  either  sending  a  message  to  you  or  you  have 
come  to  the  White  House  tc  talk  w.ih  me  about  our  ccmmon 
ret>pc'nslbllttles. 

Up  to  last  year  our  main  problems  have  been  domestic  and  inter- 
nal m  character  We  have  Jointly  been  engaged  In  buUding  a  flner 
and  a  better  nation— a  belter  land  In  which  to  live  and  to  work 
under  the  protection  and  blessings  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government 

We  haw  worked  with  you  in  providing  employment  for  the  desti- 
tute unemployed  through  a  sound  and  humane  wurk  program  This 
had  born  the  American  way  of  providing  aid  to  our  needy  unem- 
ployed We  have  put  into  actual  operation  a  broad  program  of  social 
security  including  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
the  blind,  old-age  benefits,  and  unemployment  insurance  We  have 
cooperatively  developed  a  public-housing  program  for  low-income 
group*  which  has  taken  thooe  who  were  forced  to  live  in  the  slums 
out  cf  these  slumj  Notable  advances  have  been  made  in  extending 
our  public-health  services  and  facllitiea  New  opportunities  have 
been  given  to  the  youth  of  our  country  Through  a  gigantic  P  W  A 
building  program,  largely  conducted  by  the  cities  through  Federal 
loans  and  grants,  we  ha%-e  brought  to  the  people  of  our  cities 
enlarged  and  more. efficient  governmental  service*  I  need  not  Indi- 
cate to  the  mayors  and  other  municipal  officers  of  our  major  cities 
the  great  social  gains  which  have  been  attained  in  these  and  many 
other  directions. 

As  you  meet  this  year  to  consider  way?  and  means  of  preserving 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  you  know  that  your  National 
Oovernraent  finds  itself  confronted  with  an  added  duly  and  respon- 
aibiUiy  That  duty  and  responsibility,  stripped  of  all  its  verbiage, 
Involves  the  basic  task  of  seeing  to  It  that  our  people  in  this  part 
of  the  world  continue  to  live  and  to  work  under  their  own  system 
of  government  without  Interference  from  the'  people  and  the  gov- 
enamenta  In  certain  other  parts  of  the  world 

And  let  me  emphasize:  This  solemn  responsibility  of  building  a 
defense  for  the  protection  of  our  democracy  is  not  only  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  CKivernment;  it  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
all  our  government*-  Federal.  State,  and  local  For  while  the 
Government  must,  of  courhC.  assume  the  leadership  for  a  defense 
pn^cram.  succes&Tul  execution  of  that  program  depends  In  no  siiiall 
measure  on  the  efTcrta  ot  the  communities  in  ail  sections  of  our 
country 

In  the  present  defense  program  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal 
governments  Is  proving  to  be  an  essential  factor.  Important  work 
la  already  being  carried  on  by  the  cities  in  an  efTective  manner. 
Municipal  police  departments  are  aiding  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  matters  of  espionage,  sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and  other 
law-enforcement  duties.  Municipal  vocational  schools  in  over  400 
cities  are  t>elng  utilized  in  the  training  of  skilled  workers  needed  for 
defense  Industries  Municipal  airports  constitute  the  backbone  of 
the  civilian  pUot-tralnlng  program  and  certain  military  alr-tramlng 
activiiiea 

Municipal  housing  authorities  are  providing  housing  for  enlisted 
personnel  at  Army  and  Navy  establishments  and  for  workers  in 
expanding  defense  industries  Municipal  oRlclals  have  assisted 
defense  industries  In  expansion  plans  and  in  the  location  of  new 
plants  and  factories  Local  arrangements  for  the  protection  and 
civil  defense  of  water  supplies,  power  stations,  arteries  of  transport, 
and  other  key  points  have  l)een  put  Into  effect  Many  cities  have 
enacted  laws  providing  that  municipal  employees  called  into  active 
military  service  shall  retain  their  civll-servtce  status  and  promo- 
tional and  pension  rights  To  function  in  this  whole  general  co- 
operative endeavor  and  at  the  specific  suggestion  of  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  made  to  me  last  June,  there  has  now  been  created,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know,  a  Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation  in  the 
Advisory  Conjmiasion  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

This  demonstration  of  teamwork  shows  above  all  else  that  unity 
of  action,  without  partisanship  or  politics,  can  be  achieved  in  a 
democracy  when  an  emergency  confronts  us 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  municipal  government  In  the  United  States  an  offlclal  dele- 
gation of  CanaOian  mayors  representing  the  cities  of  our  neighbor 
and  friend  to  the  North  is  participating  with  you  in  your  general 
discuastons  Their  counsel  and  advice  are  welcomed  and  should 
be  mast  helpful. 


I  send  my  personal  greetings  to  all  of  you.  and  I  know  that  the 
results  of  your  deliberations  will  be  of  Importance  both  to  the  cities 
and  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D    Roosi:\tlt, 

Hon    F  H   LAOuARDtA, 

President,    the    United    States    Conference    of   Mayors,    730 
Jackson  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Involvement  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     October     15     'legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

September  18>,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT   WRISTON.    OF    BROWN    UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  steps  ever  faster  and  ever  firmer  tak- 
ing us  to  war  that  we  hardly  notice  them  any  lonper.  Fa- 
miliarity has  bred  contempt.  Nevertheless,  tomorrow.  Octo- 
ber 16.  1940,  Conscription  Day,  marks  the  most  solemn  day 
in  American  history  since  April  6,  1917.  if  we  would  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  Draft  Day  should  be  approached  with  prayer, 
mediation,  and  straight  thinking.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
deceiving  ourselves. 

On  October  1.  President  Henry  M.  Wriston.  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, at  the  opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth 
academic  year  of  that  university,  made  a  speech  which  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  registrant  tomorrow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  great  address  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  as  a  challenge  to  American  thought. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  lie 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  October  8,  1940] 
Are  We  Going  to  War? 

Again  and  quite  against  my  will,  I  must  speak  about  war.  When 
I  first  referred  to  the  subject  before  a  Brown  audience,  in  the 
spring  of  1937.  I  reminded  those  before  me  that  "if  war  comes  and 
America  becomes  involved,  your  lives  are  at  stake."  It  did  not  then 
seem  likely. 

The  year  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  asserted, 
With  entire  conviction  I  am  sure,  that  American  youth  would  not 
have  to  fight  again;  thai  the  battles  of  the  future  were  to  be 
waged  not  with  arms,  but  with  implements  of  social  progress  "We 
do  not  need  to  take  up  arms;  we  are  not  called  upon  to  die:  we 
can  carry  on  a  national  war  for  the  cause  of  humanity  without 
Shedding  blood." 

PEACE    BY    PEOPLES 

Not  many  months  after  his  inauguration  he  had  declared  that 
governments  would  not  make  war  because  peoples  would  compel 
their  governments  to  make  peace  From  now  on  war  by  govern- 
ments shall  be  changed  to  peace  by  peoples  " 

One  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  had  expressed  skepticism 
whether  the  army  would  obey  orders  to  flght  on  the  continent  of 
Europe      His  successor  was  shortly  to  promise    "peace  In  ovir  time." 

PROMISE  NO  DRAFT 

We  have  not  met  In  undergraudate  convocation  since  the  Presi- 
dent declared.  In  all  sincerity  and  with  deep  conviction  I  am  sure. 
that  there  would  be  no  proposal  to  draft  men  for  our  Army  and 
Navy  On  May  28  he  stated  that  'there  was  no  thought  in  Govern- 
ment today  to  revive  the  draft  system,  whether  of  men  or  money." 

He  believed  that  the  United  Slates  could  make  all  essential  prepa- 
rations without  sacrifice  (even  of  chocolate  sodas  for  the  ladies) 

He  was  urging  Congress  to  adjourn  and  saw  no  purpose  in  Its 
session  except  the  amiable  (and  useless)  one  of  making  speeches. 
It  was  not  until  June  7  that  the  President  gave  his  first  inferential 
backing  to  the  idea  of  conscription 

MARCH    OF    EVENTS 

I  do  not  refer  to  these  facts  to  criticize  the  President,  but  to  give 
a  historical  setting  to  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  this  morning: 
"ioii  are  called  upon  to  make  a  swift  and  drastic  adjustment  in 
outlook,  and  you  must  do  that  not  in  the  light  of  any  words  or 
promises  but  by  reflection  upon  the  meaning  and  signlQcance  of 
events.  " 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  (and  I  do  not  in 
the  least  question  his  alncerity  In  the  statement)  that  while  he  U 
President  he  will  not  send  an  Axnerlcaoi  boy  to  figbt  in  E^oropv.  He 
has  put  It  In  very  strong  language  Indeed. 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  no  person  In  any  responsible  place  in 
the  national  administration  •  •  •  or  In  any  State  povrrnment. 
or  in  any  city  government,  or  in  any  county  government,  has  ever 
■ugigested  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  the  remote.^t  possibilltv 
Of  sending  the  Ixjys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battlefleldJs 
Of  Europe.  ■  That  seems  perfectly  explicit.  In  less  explicit  terms 
he  repeated  the  promise  on  September  11.  1940. 

Mr.  WlUkle  ^I  a&suine  with  equal  conviction)  has  echoed  that 
sentiment. 

UESntlCTS    CTTAIO 

Congress  has  given  the  President  the  power  to  use  the  National 
Guard  only  in  this  hemisphere  (from  the  eastern  tip  of  Greenland 
to  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group),  or  in  the  United 
States  posses." Ions. 

Congress  clearly  Intends  to  keep  an  army  out  of  Europe.  General 
Pershing,  who  led  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  is  of  the  same 
mind.  The  American  Legion  agrees  heartily.  American  public 
opinion  is  ovcrwhr  hnlngly  of  that  same  persuasion. 

Bui,  In  all  solemnity,  and  weighing  my  words  with  care.  I  urge 
you  not  to  be  in  the  least  deceived  by  any  of  them.  They  would 
not  deceive  you  purposely,  but  they  may  deceive  you  nonetheleas, 
and  since  your  lives  are  concerned,  it  is  the  substance  of  tlie  deceit, 
not  the  will  to  deceive,  which  is  of  decisive  importance. 

To  those  who  belong  to  my  generation.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
we  must  have  slipped  a  cog  in  the  great  continuity  and  are  living 
over  again  experiences  long  past  and  half  forgotten. 

THE     SAME     STOST 

For  there  was  a  war  in  Europe  before.  At  that  time  also  we 
were  determined  to  be  neutral. 

President  Wilson  scupht  to  find  ways  to  end  the  war.  and 
Colonel  House,  the  moral  equivalent  of  Sumner  Welles,  went  about 
the  t)cingprent  capitals  seeking  a  v^-ay  to  peace.  Our  ambassadors, 
some  of  them  then,  as  some  of  them  now.  were  pariLsan  and  not 
wholly  discreet. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  tension,  then  as  now.  there  came  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  It  was  won  on  a  slogan  which  described  the 
past  but  which  was  clearly  understood  to  be  a  premise  for  the 
future — 'he  kept  us  out  of  war  "  That  promise,  whatever  Its  moral 
quality  of  sincerity  or  insincerity,  was  not  kept — and  we  went  Into 
the  war 

NO  o\nn(SEAs  asmt 

But  the  parallel  does  not  stop  there.  While  the  issue  of  war  was 
Impending,  as  It  is  today,  there  was  little  or  no  anticipation  that 
If  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  would  send  a  vast  army  to 
Europe 

It  was  asserted  again  and  again  that  the  quickest  way  "to  hit 
Germany  is  to  help  the  Allies"  with  money,  munitions,  supplies. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Navy  could  be  of  great,  perhaps  of  decisive, 
assistance. 

The  FVench  Ambassador  gave  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
need  to  send  "any  men  to  France  except  a  detachment,  lor  seuti- 
menial  reasons." 

CREDITS  AND  SXTPPUES 

WTien  Wilson.  In  his  war  message  to  Conprtws  In  April  1917, 
listed  what  was  involved  In  American  participation,  he  put  first, 
financial  credits;  second,  the  organization  and  mobillrallon  of 
material  resources;  third,  an  increase  in  the  Navy;  and  fourtli.  an 
army. 

Many  people  felt  then,  as  now.  that  naval  power  and  economic 
resources  would  tip  the  scale  sufflciently  to  produce  an  Allied  vic- 
tory E\'en  after  British  and  French  missions  came  to  this  country. 
It  was  not  realized  how  large  an  expeditionary  force  would  have  to 
be  organized. 

Yet  we  sent  1.000.000  men  overseas,  planned  a  second 

Then,  as  now.  the  German?  had  the  initiative;  the  Allies  were  on 
the  defensive      The  defeat  and  defection  of  Rus"la,  like  the  diplo- 
matic reversal  of  Russia  a  year  ago  and  the  defeat  and  deferiion  of 
Prance  this  summer,   left   the  Britl.sh  with  their  backs   to  the   wall 
Then,  as  now.  the  Irish  situation  opened  a  weak  spot  In  their  armor. 

It  was  necessary  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Allied  financial  struc- 
ture •  •  •  to  beat  the  submarine  and  get  supplies  from  America 
but  to  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  Germans  and  carry  the  war  to 
them  and.  by  the  weight  of  nuiltary  force,  defeat  them. 

njE^rricAL  situatigk 

Today  the  problem  is  the  same.  We  miss  the  point  completely  If 
we  feel  that  a  f.iilure  In  the  attempt  to  Invade  Englnnd  would  settle 
the  war.  Even  if.  in  addition  attacks  on  Gibraltar  and  Egypt  and 
Suez  were  to  fail,  there  still  would  remain  the  necessity  of  gaining 
the  initiative  and  defeating  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  never  been  deceived  upon  that  point.  He  made 
It  both  explicit  and  luminou.sly  clear  when  he  said;  "We  must  pre- 
pare not  only  for  the  summer  but  for  the  winter,  not  only  for  1941 
but  for  1D42.  when  the  war  will.  I  trust,  take  a  different  form  froni 
the  defcnsi\'e  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  bound." 

THTT'LL   NETD    MEV 

When  the  time  comes  to  invade  Europe  there  will  still  be  a  nation 
of  less  than  50.000.000  who  must  establlah  a  bridgehead  in  Europe 
and  attack  Germany  and  its  allies  with  three  times  the  population 
and  With  the  advantage  of  interior  lines  of  communication.  Eco- 
somlc  power  must  be  supported  by  man  power;  equipment  mtist  be 

manned  with   adequate  personneL 


Therefore,  if  we  become  Involved  In  this  war,  the  detwinlnatlcn 

of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  the  decUlon  of  Mr.  WUlkle.  never  attain  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  In  Europe  will  be  over»helmed  by  the  swift 
pressure  of  evenU,  Just  as  the  events  of  g  days  altered  by  the  esplictt 
position  of  the  President  had  theretofore  taken  on  the  draft. 

rr  CAN  BI  DONV 

It  will  take  only  a  few  days  and  a  few  blttor  words  for  Congres*  to 
strike  cut  the  restriction  about  uslug  the  armed  forces  In  the 
Wcsiern  Hemisphere,  or  mayhap  an  Attorney  General  by  some 
Ingenious  oversights  and  some  cleverly  strained  interpretations  will 
find  a  way  to  prove  that  Congress  reftarded  Western  Kuroi^e  as  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere — that  Congress  really  was  trying  to  avoid 
sending  nn  expeditionary  force  to  Asia. 

Prophecy  is  danjrercu^.  but  I  run  little  risk  In  predicting  that  If 
we  enter  the  war,  the  same  forces  which  kept  us  from  limited  par- 
ticipation before  will  operate,  and  even  more  swiftly,  again.  You 
cannot  have  limited  war  and  total  war  together.  It  would  be  fan- 
tastic for  46  000.000  British,  or  If  we  include  the  dominions,  73.000.- 
000.  to  fight,  while  131.000.000  Americans  merely  produce  T>i" 
weight  of  numbers  is  of  vast  Importance  In  the  military  scale  The 
whole  weight  would  all  be  thrown  in  to  get  a  quick  victory  and  a 
clear  decision  t>efore  the  forces  of  disintegration  arising  from  war- 
weariness  could  stop  the  fighting  with  the  issue  still  doubtful. 

That  almost  happened  before.  Indeed,  some  insist  that  it  did 
happen  before — that  peace  was  made  too  soon,  that  the  armistice 
should  have  been  signed  in  Berlin. 

W«    WTLL   nCHT  IN    EUSOPS 

If.  therefore,  we  enter  the  war.  not  only  will  you  fight  it.  but 
you  will  flght  it  on  and  over  the  soU  of  Europe.  Tliat  may  not  be 
a  palatable  statement.  Many  people  will  feel  It  is  not  correct; 
others,  who  feel  In  their  heart  of  hearts  that  It  Is  true,  will  feel 
this  is  not  the  moment  to  make  It.  Both  those  groups  will  be 
composed  overwhelmingly  of  people  who  will  not  do  the  fighting. 
You,  who  will  do  the  fighting,  are  entitled  to  hear  it;  whether  you 
t)elleve  it  or  not  Is  your  own  business. 

It  is  not  going  about  the  matter  backward  to  have  reserved  till 
now  the  question:  Are  we  going  to  war?  If  our  participation  could 
be  limited  and  partial,  the  question  would  hardly  lie  worth  asking- 
only  If  going  to  war  means  total  war.  as  I  t>elleve  It  does.  U  tha 
question  not  only  worth  asking  but  really  of  vital  Importance. 

"WA«    IS    COMING" — BUXUTT 

The  clearest  and  most  direct  answer  to  this  question  was  made  on 
Sunday.  August  18.  1940.  by  an  American  Ptorelgn  Service  officer. 
whose  opportunities  for  observation  and  whose  Influence  with  the' 
President  are  both  exceptional. 

He  had  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  circulated 
his  speech  An^bassador  Bullitt  put  It  In  the  most  explicit  temia: 
"War  Is  coming  toward  the  Americas." 

At  What  pace?  Again  his  answer  is  definite.  "It  Is  my  convic- 
tion, drawn  from  my  own  exjjerlence  and  from  the  Information  In 
the  hands  of  our  Government  In  Washington,  that  the  United 
States  Is  In  as  great  peril  today  as  was  France  a  year  ago.  The 
fighting  line  of  the  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  htuziau  spirit  Is 
uearlng  our  shores. ' 

PEaiI£   CITED 

With  his  central  thesis  that  war  Is  coming  toward  the  Amerlcaa 
It  seems  lmp;}KSlble  to  disagree  War  anywhere  In  the  world  Imperils 
the  peace  of  the  United  States.  Even  so  small  a  fracas  as  the 
Ethiopian  war  produced  noticeable  tensions.  The  conflict  In  the 
Far  E.ist  has  had  profound  effects  upon  our  policy  and  naval 
strategy:  many  have  come  to  believe  that  war  with  Japan  is 
Inevitable. 

As  war  spreads  in  space  the  danger  becomes  more  acute;  as  it 

continues  In  time  the  hazards  are  multiplied;  and  as  it  grows  in 
bitterness  and  fury  the  perll::^  are  compounded.  When  war  Is  waged 
upon  the  basis  of  a  political  theory  openly  hostile  to  our  own.  upon 
a  principle  of  military  supremacy  over  civilian  political  uianage- 
ment,  the  danger  is  greatly  lutensifled. 

CANADIAN    ALXXANCX 

When  the  war  spreads  bo  far  that  a  neighbor  Hike  Canada)  wlio«« 
integrity  we  have  pufiranteed  Is  involved,  we  are  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  defensive  alliance.  When  other  neighbors,  near  in  space  or  near 
In  a  tradi:ion  of  political  orientation  (the  Monroe  Doctrine),  give 
clear  evidence  of  a  temptation  to  Join  more  or  lefw  intimately  In 
political  ideology  or  econumlc  partnership  with  a  military  aggret>aor, 
there  is  Just  cause  for  alarm. 

When  Denmark  was  conquered  there  arose  the  threat  that  the 
strategically  important  Greenland,  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, might  come  mto  the  hands  of  a  hostile  European  power. 

\\'hpn  Hclland  was  conquered  there  was  imminent  danger  that 
Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Dutch  islands.  Curat^o  and  Aruba.  with  their 
large  oil  refineries  and  storage  facilities,  might  come  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Germany. 

Such  events  would  constitute  a  direct  challenge  to  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress  and  the  President  not  to  "acquiesce  In  any 
attempt  to  tran.?fer  any  geo{jraphlc  region  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  one  non-American  power  to  another  non-Amencaa 
power." 

COINO  TOWARD  WAH 

Not  only  Is  war  coming  toward  us;  even  more  Important  is  ".he 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  moving  toward  war.  Tc  esta6i:«h  '^^ 
truth  of  that  remark  one  haa  only  to  think  back  orer  Ihe  n^imu>  ji 
a  single  year. 


■*'! 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  Tear  ugo  Congreim  w»ji  fretting  ready  a  new  neutrality  bill,  de- 
■crib^  to  me  by  a  S»"nator  who  voted  for  it  as  a  cowardly  abandcn- 
mrnt  of  our  riRh's.  8«nator  Barki-ft.  tn  »upportir\g  it.  expressed 
the  temper  of  ConKr«*s9  accurately:  "Because  I  want  no  war  •  •  • 
1  pri  p4;ae  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  involves  the  (?reat<st  sacrifice 
evrr  made  by  any  nation  jn  the  lilatory  of  m-inklnd  In  order  to 
•void  war  "  It  was  th**  only  po«a:ble  arjfumt  ni  m  justiGcation  cf 
tht  bill;  It  came  cloae  to  a  plea  for  peace  at  any  price, 

MOKAL    PA«TtfiAM!>HU> 

But  the  aeedn  of  a  different  attJ'-ude  were  already  planted  The 
Pr»^ldenl  endontrd  moral  p»rtlsani»hlp :  "Ev»n  a  neutral  cannot  \ye 
»^kr-1  to  clone  his  mind  or  hm  con«cienre  "  The  right  of  expreaalng 
unneu'ral  Juditmenu  he  and  other*  began  to  exercise 

Mora!  partisanship  and  it*  verbal  upre^aicn  paved  the  way  for 
ma'rrial  partiwaiuthip  The  extraorcllnary  rhythm  of  the  a'.ruKgle 
arcf  ntuated  the  tendency  The  Polish  del>acle  wn«  so  swift  that 
•ynipMthy  w»«  not  mobilized  For  a  time  thereafter  the  alow  pace 
Of  the  war  made  wurda  seem  uiXe.     •     •     • 

OPINION   SWTNOS 

Then  occurred  an  Interlude  of  first  importance  In  reshaping  Amer- 
ican opinion  Finland  wa.s  attacked  The  gruund-s  for  the  attack 
Were  transparently  flinuy  The  nature  of  the  attack  was  brutal:  the 
dt-fenae  ccuriigeous.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  iigKre.'-vjr  was  Russia, 
whose  tcovernment  never  had  many  friends  in  America.  •  •  •  A 
paMlonate  outbur>t  of  anger  spilled  over  from  words  to  "measures 
ahort  of  war"  In  defen.-*  of  Finland 

Neutrality  aecmetl  a  cr.iven  device,  and  a  nev  pattern — a  pattern 
of  partisan  nonbellic«ency  on  the  Italian  midel — was  set  It  did 
not  save  Finland,  but  it  destroyed  the  subsunre  of  neutrality  as  a 
policy. 

TTMPO  CROWS 

■Wlien  Denmark  and  Norway,  then  Holland  f>nd  Belgium  were  at- 
tr.cic«d  with  the  same  lightning  strokes  as  Poland,  the  speed  of 
Oermnn  success  could  not  again  shcrt-clrct:lt  American  sympathy. 
Amencaru  had  acns<d  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  Finland  st)mehow 
menac-d  the  rest  rf  Scandinavia,  and  blnzcd  into  Indignation  at 
fresh  attacks  on  weak  and  intfTensive  powers 

Partisanship  was  implemented  by  an  opinltn  of  the  acting  At- 
torney General  by  which  the  way  was  op»^md  to  ship  arm.s  and 
ammunition  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Allies 
Id  great  quantittas 

Airplane*,  which  had  been  going  through  the  absurd  legal  maneu- 
ver of  ctxmlT^g  down  on  the  American  side  of  an  international  land- 
ing fle'.d  and  then  being  dragged  over  the  boundary  by  towUnes  now, 
m  accordance  with  another  opmirn.  made  norstop  fllghus  to  Cana- 
dian airports  The  National  Defense  Commi;.s;on  coordinated  Its 
work  with  the  Allied  Purchasing  Commissi r>n  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  supplies  to 
the  Allies— as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The  refusal  of  Henry 
Ford  to  make  airplane  engines  for  a  foreign  power  bUbjected  hun  to 
violent  cr.ttclsm 

PLXSCES     M.ATCRIAI.     AH) 

The  President,  seizing  the  leadership  of  this  public  feeling,  took  a 
vlgomusly  partl.«ian  stand  In  his  fanioiis  "da  ',<e.-  in  the  tmck"  speech 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  He  declared  tliat  "the  whole  of  our 
■ynipMthies"  were  with  the  Allies,  and  promised  to  "extend  to  the 
opponents  of  force  the  material  resources  cf  this  Nation  "  His 
exchiih^e  ot  messages  with  Premier  Reynaud.  of  Prance,  was  obvl- 
oiisly  destined  tu  keep  France  .*n  the  war  If  that  was  at  all  pos- 
sible     •      •      • 

He  went  further  still    in   aid  to  Britain — ppeclflcally   through  the 
^exchange  of  destroyers  for  the  lea.se  of  naval  bases  and  the  accept- 
a&cs^of  two  bases  as  a  welcome  gift  from  Britain. 

^"~~~-  tNTANGUNC    ALLIANCX 

By  this  transaction  an  act  of  war  and  a  f9-yrar  entanglement 
with  Britain  were  united  In  a  single  epLsode  With  a  touch  <^ 
humor  Prime  Minister  Churchill  referred  to  the  matter  in  Parlia- 
ment "The  Brltt.'^h  Empire  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  be 
somewhat  mixed  up  together  in  some  of  their  affairs  for  mutual  and 
general  advantage  " 

He  was  not  to  be  trapped  Into  using  the  word  "alliance."  much  le^s 
the  word  "entangling  "  But  the  substance  of  his  thought  is  clear  In 
the  next  word*,  serious  in  tone,  and  triumphant: 

"For  my  own  part  looking  out  upon  the  future.  I  do  not  view  the 
process  with  any  misgivings  No  one  can  stop  it  Like  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  Just  keeps  rclling  along  Let  It  rcl!  Let  It  roll  on  In  full 
fJcKxl,  inexorable,  irresistible    to  broader  lands  and  better  days  " 

T^e  implications  of  those  remarkable  phra»s  were  not  lost  upon 
his  hearers.  They  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  reflection  upon 
the  part  of  each  of  us 

Equ-Uly  far  reaching  ^-as  the  Executive  agreement  with  Canada 
As  early  as  Aug\ist  1938  the  President  had  p'.vrn  Canada  "assurance 
that  •  •  •  the  United  States  will  not  stand  idly  by  if  the 
domination  of  Canadian  soil  is  threatened     •     •     •." 

JOINT    CDTNSK 

By  the  summer  of  1940  •  •  •  a  mutual  agreement  a  per- 
manent joint   board   on  defense  was  set  up      •      •      • 

What  the  nature  and  extent  cf  that  new  relationship  Is  to  t*. 
we  have  as  yet  no  clear  official  Intimation  It  seems  altogether 
likely,  however,  that  one  of  the  projects  under  consideration  is 
the  traluing  of  pilots  for  the  British  air  force  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Uuittd  States. 


After  the  Canadian-American  Joint  board  was  «et  up  we  entered 
upon  what  the  diplomats  describe  as  "conversations  "  with  Aus- 
tralia and  Great  Britain,  looking  to  a  new  relationship  with  the 
Commonwealth  "down  under"  in  dealing  with  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  questions. 

About  what  that  relatlorwhip  Is  to  b».  we  have  unfortunately  no 
olQclal  mformation.  but  it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  is  even  more 
sweeping  and  significant  than  the  acquisition  of  the  bases  and  the 
Executive  averment  W'th  Can.ida,  Mr  Churchill's  witty  remark 
about  t)elng  "mixed  un"  gives  us  a  Ijetter  index  than  la  available 
from  American  offlcul  sources. 

CANT  cz  IN  A?»i)  otrr 

Active  collaboratl  .n  and  coordination  of  a  neutral  with  a  bellig- 
erent to  help  overccme  an  actual  tnemy  of  one  and  a  potenual 
enemy  of  the  other  stretches  the  concept  of  neutrality  to  the  point 
of  absurdity 

It  is  amazing  that  no  one  has  called  it  an  entangling;  alliance  It 
Is  no  wonder. therefore,  that  now.  as  In  1917.  men  arc  beginning  to 
say  that  war  is  inevitable.  As  a  former  Chief  of  Navil  Oporatlcns, 
Admiral  Standley.  put  it.  "Let  us  drop  all  pretentionj  and  subter- 
fuge    •      •      •     when  we  arc  really  in  a  state  of  war." 

A  considerable  grcup  has  demanded  a  frank  declaration  of  war. 
and  one  great  dally  h.-is  declared.  "The  least  costly  solution  In  both 
life  and  welfare  would  be  to  declare  war  on  Germany  at  once  '• 
I  assure  you  that  no  force  will  operate  more  speedily  to  bring  us  into 
the  war  than  a  kind  of  fatalistic  feeling  that  it  is  inevitable. 

PROPAGANDA 

A  year  ago  everyone  was  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  denounce 
propaganda.  It  went  so  far  as  to  be  almost  a  national  psychosis. 
Bu:  we  have  made  a  marvelous  recovery  Not  content  with  foreign 
propaganda,  we  set  up  agencies  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  men  engaged  In  it  told  me  only  day  before  yesterday 
that  he  felt  like  the  proprietor  cf  a  marionette  show— he  stands 
behind  the  scenes  and  pulls  the  strings— and  men  do  Just  as  he 
tells  them  without  any  apparent  reflection  or  volition  of  their  own. 

r.  D.'S  FAMILY   IN   FT 

Propaganda  has  become  so  fashionable  that  the  President's  family 
engages  in  It.  As  college  opens  a  propaganda  film  sponscjl-fd  by  the 
President's  son  and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Presidents  wife  is 
relea.>#d  across  the  country,  and  in  a  few  days  you  all  will  have 
seen  Pastor  Hall. 

What  a  year  ago  was  regarded  as  expensive  poison  Is  now  a  profit- 
able part  of  our  regular  du-t  The  transition  in  emotional  orienta- 
tion is  Indicated  by  the  change  from  Robert  Sherwjod's  Idiot's 
Delight,  with  Lunt  and  Fontanne,  to  his  new  play.  There  Shall  Bs 
No  Night,  with  the  same  figures  in  the  leading  rclcs. 

Thus  far  I  have  studiously  made  this  a  historical  narrative — as 
objective  as  one  can  In  the  face  of  world  shattering  events.  What 
conclusions  may  we  draw? 

MUST  PREPARE 

The  first  Is  that  we  have  already  so  far  committed  ourselves  In 
proclaiming  our  enmity  to  all  that  nazl-lsm  and  fasci.--m.  and  Japa- 
nese imprriali.sm  stand  for.  and  In  identifying  our  Interests  with 
those  of  Britain,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  be  unprepared 

We  have  performed  deeds  which  they  might  well  construe  as  acts 
of  war.  If  they  chos^e  Now  that  control  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
English  Fleet  is  In  peril,  we  certainly  need  a  two-ocean  navy.  An 
army  is  equally  a  necessity 

Therefore,  however  one  may  feel  about  some  a.spect.s  of  the  debate 
upon  the  draft,  however  one  may  resent  that  Members  of  Congress 
played  politics  with  tlie  issue,  nevertheless  there  was  a  full,  if  not 
a  perfectly  candid,  debate;  and  public  opinion  carried  Congress 
forward  instead  of  Congress  leading  the  public. 

DRAFT  INE\rrABLE 

The  events  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  the  American  attitude 
t<iward  them  have  made  the  draft  Inevitable  And  I  am  a.sstiming 
that,  as  sen.slble  men  who  must  face  the  realities  of  the  world,  you 
will  accept  that  inevitable  with  good  grace. 

ptrr  NO  THt:sT  in  law 

The  second  conclusion  which  I  suggest  is  that  we  have  come  thus 
far  on  the  read  to  war  partly  t)ecau.«e  It  seemed  so  easy  to  stay  out. 

We  trusted  in  a  law— despite  the  exp>erlence  of  prohibition. 

The  neutrality  law  was  more  futile  In  achieving  its  purposes  than 
that  famous  amendment. 

From  this  point  on  steps  toward  war  should  be  taken  with  eyes 
wide  open  and  with  the  question  always  t)efore  us.  "Is  this  step  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States?" 

WH.\T    ARE    MCrrrAL    INTERESTS' 

Hew  far  are  cur  Interests  and  those  of  Britain  the  same  and  how 
far  are  th?y  different?  It  seems  perfectly  evident  to  me  that  for 
the  last  20  years  we  have  underestimated  the  extent  of  the  common 
interests  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States. 

It  seems  almost  equally  clear  that  we  are  at  this  moment  in 
danger,  at  least,  of  overestimating  those  common  interests  and  as- 
suming an  Identity  which  appears  mtich  more  realistic  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  than  it  will  at  the  peace  conference. 

That  leads  me  to  the  final  conclusion — and  It  is  the  same  con- 
clusion at  which  I  arrived  a  year  ago  at  the  opening  of  college. 

WHAT    IS    THE   PLAN? 

The  object  of  war  Is  peace 

Many  a  victory  won  by  soldiers  •  •  •  has  been  lost  by  the 
Statesmen  at  the  conference  table.    It  will  do  no  good  to  overthrow 
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Hitler  or  Mussolini  or  Konoye  only  to  have  Stalin  or  Franco  or 
anarchy,  for  that  matter,  in  their  places. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  turned  aside  from  making  common  cause 
with  England  and  France  in  a  tripartite  treaty  of  guaranty 
Twenty  years  ago  we  turned  aside  from  an  orderly  structtire  of  the 
world  in  a  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  last  few  year«  we  have  turned  aside  for  the  third  time 
from  our  own  proposal  for  a  Judicial  court  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional questions  of  a  litigious  nature.  And  I  have  heard  no  pro- 
posal for  a  constructive  peace  since  the  overthrow  of  France. 

In  fact,  the  general  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  utter  pessimism 
icgardlng  the  possibility  of  a  world  organised  for  peace  upon 
principles  of  Justice  and  freedom  and  where  ethical  standards  tn 
international  relations  will  be  high. 


It  was  a  great  trltmiph  to  overthrow  the  Kaiser.  I  think  the 
things  that  he  stood  for  menaced  our  llTes  and  deserved  to  be 
overthrown. 

But  we  ought  by  now  to  realiee  that  It  was  not  very  sensible  to 
overthrow  the  Kaiser  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  Hitler  The 
United  Slates  has  left  a  permanent  scar  upon  its  own  life  because 
by  war  it  ended  slavery  but  then  proceeded  to  dodge  the  problem  of 
the  Negro. 

I  am  ready  to  grant.  Indeed  to  assert,  that  the  world  must  see  an 
end  to  totalitarianism,  but  that  Is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  going 
to  war.  You  must  first  decide  what  you  will  put  in  its  place  and 
what  price  you  will  pay  to  maintain  the  peace  after  the  victory 
is  won. 

To  go  to  war  for  negative  reasons  alone  Is  to  invite  again  the 
disillusionment  and  the  disasters  from  which  the  world  is  now 
suffering 

Gentlemen,  think  on  these  things. 


Section  11  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,     October     15     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 
I  September  18) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  E.  HEALY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner],  who  is  not  present,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  address  by  Commissioner  Robert  E. 
Healy,  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  before  the 
Section  of  Public  Utility  Law  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  September  10.  1940.  on  section  11  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Co.  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  Boston  in  1936.  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  addressing  this  section 
of  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon.  My  subject  was  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  At  that  time  the  act  had 
been  on  the  books  for  at>out  a  year.  The  constitutionality  of  its 
principal  requlnment.  registration,  had  not  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Opinions  on  that  point  differed  sharply,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  Boston  meeting  wlU  prove,  if  proof  is  needed.  1 
refrained  at  that  time  from  discussing  section  11  of  the  act  for 
several  reasons,  we  had  had  Utile  experience  with  it;  its  principal 
provision  was  not  operative  untU  1938;  I  did  not  feel  that  my 
thoughts  on  the  section  were  in  good  order.  Since  that  time  the 
registration  requirements  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Electric  Bond  <t-  Share  Co.  v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission 303  U  S.  419 ) .  When  that  case  was  decided,  two  Justices, 
Cardozo  and  Reed,  did  not  participate.  Of  the  remaining  seven, 
one.  Justice  McReynolds,  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  dissented. 
Of  the  remaining  six  who  ctncurred.  one  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  one  by  President  Harding,  one  by  President  Wilson, 
one  by  President  Coolidge,  and  two  by  President  Hoover. 

But  section  11  has  not  been  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
even  by  lower  courts  either  as  to  Its  construction  or  its  constitu- 
tional validity  But  we  have  had  further  experience  under  that 
section  We  have  instituted  so-called  integratioruproceedings  under 
section  11  (b)  (1)  against  nearly  all  the  large  holding  companies  and 
simplification  proceedings  under  section  11  (b)  (2)  against  several. 
As  a  result  of  much  discussion  the  hearing  of  arguments  and  what 
1  assume  to  designate  as  thinking,  I  have  come  to  the  point  where 
I  want  to  talk  about  section  11  and  not  much  else  besides. 


For   various  reasons,   one  of   them  political.  I  shall  dellberntely 
refrain  from  any  extensive  discussion  of  the  acts  and  practices  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute.     My  purpose  is  to  discuss  sec- 
tion 11  as  a  lawyer,  to  present  my  views  as  a  lawyer  to  a  group  cf 
other  lawyers  who  will  understand  clearly  whatever  I  sm  able  to 
sute  clearly.     It  should  be  remembered  that  what  I  have  to  say 
represrnts  my  own  personal  views  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission.     I  plan  to  canvass  several  prob- 
lems which  are  presented  by  section  11  and  some  of  the  possible 
answers.     Though    I   do    not    propose    to   constantly    repeat   such 
phrases    as    "it    is    asserted."    "it    has    been    claimed."    etc.,    I    do 
hope  to  treat  the  subject  objectively.     My  purpose  is  to  make  this  a 
lawyer's  paper.     It  will  therefore  probably  be  very  dull.     I  hope  it 
may  at  least  stimulate  our  thinking,  yours  and  mine,  as  to  what  the 
section  means  and  also  as  to  another  tmporUnt  phase.  1   e..  what 
is  the  proper  procedure  under  the  section?     Both  problems  have 
the   bright   face  of   danger.     First.   It   U   always  an  adventure  moA 
often,  alas,  a  misadventure  to  attempt  to  say  what  a  statute  means 
In  the  end.  like  the  Constitution,  it  means  what  the  Supreme  Court 
says  it  means.    The  nieanlng  of  words  in  sUtutes  Is  a  question  ol 
law  for  the  courts.     The  views  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission will  be  given.  1  believe,  great  consideraUon  by  the  courts. 
Administrative  interpretations  and  practice  may  often  make  or  break 
a  statute.     Sensible  Interpretation  and  sane  administration  make 
for  easier  constitutional  problems.     Yet  in  the  end  the  meaning  of 
words  in  statutes  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  courts.     This  is  but 
another  way  of  repeating  that  much  worn,  but  fundamental  doc- 
trine, essential  to  our  liberties  that  ours  is  a  government  of  Uw  and 
that  uncontrolled  and  undefined  discretion  In  any  Judicial  or  quasi- 
Judicial  body  is  at  odds  with  our  system  of  government.     In   the 
second  place,  the  way  you   proceed  In  a  given  case  can  have  an 
important  effect  on  substantive  rights.     Problems  of  procedure  are 
not  always  lawyers'  mumbo-Jumbo  designed  to  mystify  and  confuse 
the  layman. 

First  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  section  11,  I  wish  to  say  no 
more  than  this :  That  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  constitutionality 
of  the  section  determined;  that  no  valid  criticism  can  be  made  of 
any  company  which  seeks  such  a  determination;  and  next,  that 
although  I  believe  the  constitutionality  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  section  11  will  be  upheld.  I  do  not  choose  to  stake  my  repuUUon 
as  a  lawyer  on  it  for  several  reasons.  One,  predicting  is  a  risky 
business  two,  the  stake  I  would  risk  is  too  small  to  make  the  wager 
interesting;  and  three,  precedcnte  teach  us  that  when  such  a  wager 
is  lost  the  legal  reputation  staked  Is  not  lost,  for  the  loser  cannot 

DOSSlblV   D^y  Up 

^As  an  approach  to  section  11  let  us  consider  what  an  integrated 
system  is     The  term  is  defined  In  section  2  (a)   (29)  of  the  act.    The 
definition  found  In  section  2  (a)   (29)  is  as  foUows: 
"  'Integrated  public-utility  system'  means — 

"(A)  As  applied  to  electric  utility  companies,  a  system  consisting 
of  one  or  more  units  of  generating  plants  and  or  transmission  Unes 
and  or  distributing  facilities,  whose  utUity  assets,  whether  owned 
by  one  or  more  electric  utility  companies,  are  physically  intercon- 
nected or  capable  of  physical  Interconnection  and  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  may  be  economically  operated  as  a  single  intercon- 
nected and  coordinated  system  confined  in  Its  operations  to  a  single 
area  or  region.  In  one  or  more  States,  not  so  large  as  to  Impair  (con- 
sidering the  ftate  of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region  aflTected)  the 
advantages  of  localized  management,  efficient  operation,  and  the 
effect  Ivenefis  cf  regulation;  and 

"(B)  As  applied  to  gas  utility  companies,  a  system  consisting  oi 
one  or  more  gas  utility  companies  which  are  so  located  and  related 
that  substantial  economies  may  be  effectuated  by  being  operated  as 
a  single  coordinated  system  confined  in  its  operations  to  a  single 
area  or  region,  in  one  or  more  States,  not  so  large  as  to  impair  (con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region  affected)  the 
advantages  of  localized  management,  efBclent  operation,  and  the 
tflectiveness  of  regulation:  Provided.  That  gas  utUlty  companlea 
deriving  natural  gas  from  a  common  source  of  supply  may  be  deemed 
to  be  included  in  a  slr^le  area  or  region." 

A  mere  reading  of  this  definition  lends  considerable  weight  to 
the  view  that  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  like  the  meaning  of  every 
other  statute  that  the  hand  of  man  has  written  to  date,  is  open  to 
debate  Also  that  when  one  comes  to  decide  what  utility  assets 
are  capable  of  Interconnection,  or  which  ones  under  normal  condi- 
tions may  be  economically  operated,  etc..  or  whether  a  designated 
one  is  so  "large  as  to  impair  the  advantages  of  localized  management, 
efficient  management,  and  the  effectiveness  of  regulation,  the  pro- 
duction of  conflicting  evidence  on  these  matters  should  occasion 
no  more  surprise  than  the  conflicting  evidence  which  appears  in 
every  tribunal  in  the  land  dealing  with  facts.  Words  are  not  so 
completely  adequate  as  to  avoid  such  conflicts.  I  doubt  whether 
anyone  lives  who  can  write  a  statute  presenting  no  pos-ibilitles  of 
substantially  plausible  differing  constructions  and  no  issues  of  fact 
What  do  the  various  paragraphs  of  section  11  me*n7  wnai 
should  be  the  procedure  in  a  section  11  case? 

Section  11  (a)  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  o/  'he  Com- 
mi.s.<=ion  to  examine  the  corporate  structure  of  every  registered 
holding  company  and  every  subsidiary  company  thereof  the  rela- 
tionship among  them,  the  character  of  their  interests,  the  proper- 
ties owned  and  controlled  by  them,  and  'to  determine  the  ex^nt 
to  which  tlip  corporate  structure  of  such  holding-company  system 
and  the  companies  therein  may  be  simplified,  unnecefisatj  com- 
Dlexities  therein  eliminated,  voting  powers  fairly  and  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  holders  of  securities  thereof,  and  the  properties 
and  business  thereof  confined  to  those  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
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the  operations  of  an  Integrated  public  utility  system "  Section 
11  («)  deals  with  two  general  subject*:  (l»  Blmpllflcatlon  of  CPr- 
pormte  «tructure.  Including  fairness  of  voting  rights;  (2)  so-called 
Integration.  .        ,, 

On  the  integration  aspect  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  section  11 
(a)  apcaks  of  the  extent  to  which  the  properties  and  business 
thereof  may  be  confined  to  those  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  i 
operations  of  an  Integrated  system  which  many  assert  means  one  j 
lnte((r«ted  system. 

However,  the  fact  that  section  11  (a)  directs  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  corporate  structure  etc  may 
be  dlmpUfled  and  the  business  and  property  thereof  confli.ed  to  those 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  an  integrated  sys- 
tem has  led  several  of  the  large  holding  companies,  and  several 
students  of  the  statute,  to  contend  that  the  Commission  should 
make  a  determination  as  to  simplification  and  Intfgrailon  before 
the  Commission  launches  proceedings  under  section  11  (bl  The 
mere  usual  m-ay  of  administering  laws  has  been  generally  to  make 
decisions  only  after  hearing  the  parties  involved  as  to  both  the  law 
and  the  facts  Therefore  those  opposing  the  predetermlnatlcn 
theory  under  section  11  (a)  search  the  statute  to  learn  whether  It 
requires  such  a  radical  departure  from  their  preconceptions  i 

In  that  search  they  come  at  once  to  section  11   (b)   and  say  that    j 
it   is  designed  to  Implement  section   11    (a»;   that  is.  section   11    (a) 
tells  us  what  Congress  wants  accomplished:   section   11   ib)   tells  us 
how  to  do  It;    11   (a)   l«  a  sutement  of  objectives.   11    (b)   of  pro- 
cedure.    They  assert   that  an  examination  of  It  discloses  that   in 
addition  to  describing  procedure.  It  substantially  modifies  even  the 
general  objectives  set  forth  In  section  11    lal;   that  the  proceedings 
authorized  by  section   11    (b)    (1)    are  not   to  be  in.stituted   unMl 
"as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1.  1938."  whereas  no  date  at 
all  la  mentioned  In  section  11  (a)      Therefore,  it  is  argued,  although 
the  Commlaslon  was  at  liberty  to  make  studies  under  section  11   la) 
before   January    1.    1938.   it   was   not  at   lllxrty   to   malie   any  order 
under  section  11  (b)  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  1   e  .  slmpliflcatlon 
and   integration,   until   after  January   1.   1938      It   is  pointed   out 
that   section    11    (b)    deals   with   the  selfsame   subjects   covered    by 
section   11    (a)    and  no  others,  even  modifying  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  11  (a».  and  that  section  11    (a)   was  not  the  last  word  on 
the  subject  It  covers     Having  provided  In  section  11  (a)  that  the 
Commission  should  determine  the  extent  to  which  corporate  struc- 
tiu^s  could  be  simplified,  and  the  business  and  properties  confined 
to  those  necessarv  to  the  operations  of  an  integrated  system.  Con- 
great   In  section    11    (b)    (li    provided    that   the   Commission   could 
require  certain  action      However,  still  paraphraslnt?  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  the  11    (a)    determination  doctrine.  It  la  Im- 
portant to  note  that  this  action  Is  to  be  taken  by  order      But   the 
statute  says  that  the  order  cannot  Issue  until  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing      The  Commission  cannot  require  any  action  until 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearlnfi:     In  this  It  is  argued  there 
Is    no   support    for    the    view    that   determinations   are    to   be    made 
ex  parte  and  Issued  prior  to  hearlnRS      Quite  the  contrary      This  Is 
ccnslstent  with  section  20  (c)  of  the  act    which  provides  that  orders 
of    the    Conunlssion    shall    be    Issued    only    after    opportunity    for 
hearing 

But  what  is  the  action  that  the  Commis.slon  may  thus  require 
by  order  after  notice  and  opp«irtunlty  for  hearing?  It  is  that  the 
holding  company  and  lis  subsidiaries  take  such  action  as  the  Com- 
mission finds  necessary  to  limit  the  operations  of  the  holding  com- 
pany system  to  a  "single  integrated  public  utility  system  and  to 
such  other  businesses  as  are  reasonably  incidental  or  economically 
ntH-easory  or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  such  integrated  public 
Utility  system  ■■  This  Is  the  principal  provision  and  the  very  heart 
of  section  11  The  general  provision  Is  not  that  companies  must 
Integrate  The  provision  recognizes  that  the  holding  companies 
now  control  various  Integrated  systems.  The  great  crucial  problem 
poiied  by  section  11  la:  How  many  Integrated  utlliiy  systems  may 
one  holding  con\pany  own?  Viewed  from  this  angle  the  philosophy 
of  the  section  sulMtantially  resembles  that  of  the  Sherman  Act 
which  President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed  for  the  Republicans  in 
ISOO  and  that  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  for  the  Democrats  m  1914  Support  for  this 
view  is  found  in  the  Senate  resolution.  iS  Res  83.  February  15. 
^-^1928.  70  CoHoaxsaioifAL  Rxcoao  3054)  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade 
ConuQlsslon's  Investigation  of  utility  corporations,  wherein  that 
Commlsalon  was  directed  "to  report  particularly  whether  any  of  the 
practices  heretofore  in  this  resolution  stated  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  constitute  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  " 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Congress  was  of  the  opinion  that  while  the 
operations  of  operating  companies  was  a  matter  primarily  for  the 
control  of  the  State — and  whether  Intrastate  companies  should  or 
should  not  be  permitted  by  law  or  practice  to  maintain  virtual 
monopolies  within  the  State  was  primarily  a  matter  for  State  de- 
termination— the  broader  matter  of  how  many  of  these  companies 
In  how  manv  States  should  be  owned  or  controlled  by  a  single  hold- 
ing company  was  a  matter  In  which  the  National  Ooveriunent  had  a 
leKitimate  interest  and  concern. 

However,  we  fliKl  that  after  expressing  the  general  or  primary 
purpose  of  reducing  the  ownership  of  the  holding  company  to  one 
Integrated  utility  system,  the  act  then  jroes  on  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  holding  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
own  more  than  one  Integrated  system,  thus  modifying  section  11  (a) 
In  substance.  These  circumstances  or  standards  are  described  in 
'  three  subparagraphs  of  11  (b)  (1)  labelled  with  the  capital  letters 
A.  B.  and  C  Thus  tbeee  provisions  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
A.  B.  C  standards  of  section  11. 


The  language  of  the  section  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  In  some 
quarters  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  right  to  own  more  than 
one  Integrated  system,  or  at  least  the  burden  of  going  forward  with 
evidence  on  that  Issue,  rests  upon  the  holding  company,  that  the 
Commission's  opening  case  is  made  out  when  the  staff  has  proved 
that  the  holding  company  involved  owns  more  than  one  integrated 
system,  that  thereupon  the  burden  shifts  to  the  holding  company  to 
establish  its  right  to  more  than  one  by  proving  the  conformity  of 
the  additional  ones  to  the  A.  B.  C  standards  of  section  11.  Since 
the  general  policy  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  the  holdings  of  particular 
companies  to  one  Integrated  system.  It  is  open  to  serious  question 
whether  the  Commission  can  lawfully  permit  any  holding  company 
to  own  more  than  one.  unless  and  until  the  statutory  standards 
are  met.  Just  as  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  statutory  standards  are 
established,  no  one  can  deny  the  holding  company's  right  to  con- 
tinue to  own  more  than  one  integrated  system  In  other  words.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  Commission  discretion,  but  of  statutory  right. 
This  U  a  go<xl  point  at  which  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  of  another  Independent  agency  In  Rathburn  v 
United  States  (295  U  S  602  (1935))  "It  Is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  no  policy  except  the  policy  of  the  law." 

Once  it  Is  established  that  the  respondent  holding  company  owns 
more  than  one  integrated  system,  the  question  has  been  rai.sed  as 
to  who  has  the  right  to  select  or  designate  the  one  principal  inte- 
grated f.ystcm      The  adherents   to  one  school  of  thought   say   that 
this  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  holding  company,  pointing  out  that  in 
those  cases  arising  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  where  holding 
companies  have  been  found   in  violation  thereof  by   acquiring   two 
substantially  competing  corporations,  the  court's  decree  of  divesti- 
ture and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  cease-and-desist  order  has 
Invariably  left   to   the   hcldini?  company  the  decision   as  to  which 
company  It  should  retain  ai^d  which  It  should  release      Assuming 
that  this  school   is  correct,  then  a  further  interesting  question    is 
posed:    What   happens    If    the   holding   company    refuses   to    make    a 
choice,  to  which  those  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  reply  that  the 
Commission   should    make    the   designation.     The   other   school    of 
thought  reasons  thus:   If  a  holding  company  owned  one  large.  Im- 
portant, integrated  system  and  a  number  of  scattered,  rather  small. 
and  uniniportanz  systems,  it  would  be  an  offense  to  the  objectives 
of  the  act  to  permit  the  holding  company  to  designate  one  of  the 
smaller,  unimportant  systems  as  its  principal  one  for  no  reason 
except   to  gerrymander  itself   into  a  position  where  it  could  retain 
under  Big  B    If   it  also  proved  A  and  C.  that  .small  system,   its  one 
really    important    system    and    several    of    the    others,    whereas    if    it 
designated   the  Important  one  on  the  principal  one   it  could  not 
retain  so  many. 

What  are  these  provisions  relating  to  the  ownership  of  Integrated 
systems  in  addition  to  one?  First  of  all  (and  again  this  Is  im- 
portant in  considifing  how  far  the  Comml.ssion  can  or  should  go 
In  making  determinations  under  11  (a))  the  right  to  additional 
sysrem.s  can  only  exist,  if  (to  use  the  very  words  of  the  statute), 
the  Commi.ssion  finds  the  A.  B.  C  standards  exist  alter — not 
before,  "notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing."  Now  let  us  see  what 
the  A.  B  C  standards  are: 
( A  I    Provides— 

"Each  of  such  additional  systems  cannot  be  operated  as  an  Inde- 
pendent system  without  the  loss  of  s\ibstantial  economies  which 
can  be  secured  by  the  retention  of  control  by  such  holding  company 
of  such  system; 

(B)  (Commonly  called  Big  B)  provides — 

"All  of  such  additional  systems  are  located  In  one  State,  or  In 
adjoining  States,  or  in  a  contiguous  foreign  country: 

(C)  Provides — 

"The  continued  combination  of  such  systems  under  the  control 
of  Mich  holding  company  is  not  so  large  (considering  the  state  of 
the  art  and  the  area  or  region  affected)  as  to  impair  the  advantacr'^s 
of  localized  management,  efficient  operation,  or  the  effectiveness 
cf  regulation" 

From  the  point  of  view  of  statutory  construction,  though  not  of 
administrative    application,    probably    the    most    dlfBrult    of    these 
sections    is    Big   B.     At    least   three    constructions   of    It    have    been 
,    suggested      They  are  as  fellows:    (1)    All  additional  systems  which 
'    may  be  retained  must  be  located  in  one  State  or  in  States  adjoining 
'    each  other,  but  such  State  or  States  need  not  adjoin  the  State  or 
[    States  In  which   the  principal  system  is  located;    (2)   that  the  loca- 
tion of  all  additional  systems  must  be  in  the  same  State  as  the 
'    principal  system  or  in  States   adjoining  it;    and    (3)    all   the   addi- 
tional   systems   may   be    in    one   State   which    need    not    adjoin   the 
State  of  the  principal   system,  or  all   the   additional  systems  may 
be  in  States  adjoining  the  principal  one.  or  In  a  foreign  country 
contiguous  to  the  principal  State. 

To  date  the  Commission  has  not  announced  its  views  as  to  which 
i  of  these  meanings  wa.s  intended  by  Congress  The  question,  like 
I  any  other  question  of  Federal  statutory  construction,  can  never  be 
!  regarded  as  settled  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  it.  In  the 
I  meantime  no  company  has  presented  the  question  to  the  Commis- 
j  slon  for  decision  in  a  given  case  on  a  specific  state  of  facts  In 
I  fact,  one  or  two  of  them,  which  In  pending  proceedings  are  in  a 
]  good  position  to  raise  the  question  or  to  cooperate  in  raising  it.  do 
not  seem  at  all  anxious  to  learn  the  Commi^lon's  views  For  my 
part,  although  of  necessity  I  have  certain  ideas  as  to  how  B!g  B 
should  be  interpreted,  I  refrain  from  expressing  them  for  the  lol- 
lowing  reasons:  First.  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  view  that  inter- 
pretations of  statutes  are  best  made  m  the  course  of  applying  the 
statute  to  specific  facts  and  not  by  abstract  pronouncements  Sec- 
ond— and  perhaps  this  should  have  been  first — I  have  too  often 
found  that  my  views  on  the  law  had  to  undergo  extensive  revision 


after  I  had  heard  able  counsel  argue.  I.  for  one.  am  unwilling  to 
Join  in  announcing  a  constructton  of  Big  B  until  I  have  heard 
the  argumenu  of  counsel  repreaentlng  the  companies  whose  rights 
and  standing  might  be  pnrfoundly  affected  by  our  views  as  to  the 
correct  construction.  At  the  same  time  I  regret  that  such  an 
occasion  has  not  as  yet  occurred. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  sooner  the  meaning  of  Big  B  is  settled,  the 
better  for  everyone  Involved.  For  example.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  if  the  narrow  construction  of  Big  B  Is  to  prevail,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  which  would  otherwlae  be  spent  In  trying  the  A 
and  C  Issues  would  be  saved.  It  Is  even  possible  that  with  the 
meaning  of  Big  B  settled,  the  trial  of  many  issues,  as  to  where  and 
»hat  the  Integrated  companies  of  a  given  holding  company  are.  can 
be  simplified  or  wholly  avoided.  For  example,  if  a  holding  com- 
pany's principal  integrated  system  were  In  the  State  of  Ma.ne.  If  It 
owned  additional  properties  in  Nevada,  if  the  Commissions  staff 
contended  that  the  Nevada  properties  constituted  two  Integrated 
systems,  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  try  that  Issue  if  the 
so-called  narrow  construction  (No.  2.  supra)  of  Big  B  were  adopted. 
This  is  so  because,  since  Nevada  does  not  adjoin  Maine  and  since. 
under  the  narrow  construction  none  of  the  Nevada  properties  could 
be  retained  by  the  holding  company.  It  would  make  no  difference 
m  the  pending  case  whetlier  the  Nevada  properties  were  two  Inte- 
grated systems  or  one.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  argued  that  If  a  case 
were  decided  on  Big  B  alone,  and  no  evidence  were  taken  on  A  and 
C.  were  the  court  to  disagree  with  the  Commission  interpretation 
of  Big  B.  the  case  would  be  sent  back  to  try  the  A  and  C  issues; 
whereas  If  the  Commi.ssion  tried  the  A.  B.  and  C  issues  fully  and 
decided  all  of  them  against  respondents,  a  decision  by  the  court 
upholding  either  of  them  would  end  the  case.  It  should  al.'o  bo 
pointed  out  that  under  the  terms  of  the  statute  all  three  of  the 
ABC  standards  must  be  esUbllshed;  that  the  nonexistence  of 
any  one  of  Uicm  defeau  the  rights  of  the  holding  company  to 
retain  the  additional  systems  being  considered. 

If  these  views  are  sound,  it  seems  apparent  that  until  the  A.  B.  C 
Issues  have  been  Uled  and  determined.  It  cannot  possibly  be  known 
how  many  Integrated  syi-tems  a  holding  company  may  reUin.  or 
even  that  the  holding  company  must  reduce  Itself  to  the  ownership 
of  one  Integrated  system.  U  this  is  so.  It  follows  Inevitably  that 
at  that  stage  it  Is  waste  effort  for  the  Commlselon  to  undertake  to 
find  what  action  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  holding  company 
reduce  Itself  to  one  Integrated  system.  Why  underuke  how  to  do 
something  which  may  not  ever  have  to  be  done?  How  under  either 
11  (a)  or  11  (b)  (1)  can  the  Commission  even  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  what  to  do  until  it  has  been  decided  that  the  company  can 
or  cannot  retain  more  than  one;  and  If  so.  how  many  more?  If  we 
assume  that  a  holding  company  owns  five  integrated  systems.  It 
may  succeed  in  establishing  Its  right  to  reUln  three,  or  perhaps  only 
two  or  perhaps  four,  or  all  five.  How  can  we  possibly  know  the 
answer  in  advance  of  hearing  the  company's  evidence  and  claims  as 
to  the  A  B  C  standards?  It  may  be  true  that  we  could  say  to  such 
a  company  "In  our  opinion,  you  cannot  possibly  establish  the 
ABC  standards  as  to  any  of  the  four  additional  systems,  but  you 
are  welcome  to  go  ahead  and  try  if  it  you  want  to-  To  me  this  Is 
like  saying  "True,  it  s  your  turn  at  bat.  but  remember  before  you 
step  up  to  the  plate  we've  called  two  strikes  on  you." 

However    that  is  what  some  of  the  companies  seem  to  desire  for 
several  of  them  have  taken  a  position— which  some  others  do  not 
seem  to   favor— which   results   In   their  requesting,   or   perhaps   de- 
manding   that  the  Commission  state  in  advance  of  trial,  or  even  in 
advance  of    instituting    11    (b)    proceedings,  what   and   where   the 
integrated  systems  are.  what  the  principal  one  should  be.  whether 
the  A    B    C  standards  are  met  as  to  those  systems  additional  to  one, 
and  what   action  the  company  should  take  to  reduce  itself  to  one 
or  such  additional  ones  as  the  Commission  believes  may  be  retained 
and  to  such  other  buslnoeees  as  are  properly  Incidental  or  appro- 
priate    In  the  U   O.  I   case  (Holding  Company  Act.  release  No   2065) 
the  Conunlssion  held  that  a  deternunatlcn  need  not  be  made  under 
section  11  (a»   before  proceedings  were  begun  under  11  (b).  but  that 
since  the  company  had  made  such  a  request  as  I  have  outlined,  there 
would  be  no  hai^   In  complying  with  it.  and  a  niajonty  of   the 
Commission  said  it  would  be  done.     Since  the  burden  of  proving 
where   and   what   the   integrated   systems  are  seems   to   rest  o"  "^« 
Commission.  I  thought  it  was  proper.  If  the  company  desired  it    for 
the  Commission  to  state  its  wholly  tentative  views  on  that  subject, 
but  for  the  present  I  was  unwllUng  to  go  further.     The  compliance 
with  the  U.  O    I    request  will  take  the  form  of  a  report,  I  suspect, 
and  will  be  ready  lor  delivery  before  long. 

Following  ABC.  section  11  (b)  (1)  provides  that  the  Commls- 
sicn  may  permit  as  reasonably  Incidental  or  economically  nece^ary 
or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  one  or  more  integrated  public- 
utility  systems  the  retention  of  an  Interest  In  any  busineM  (other 
than  the  business  of  a  public  utlUty  company  as  such )  which  the 
Commist>ion  finds  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors  or  consumers  and  not  detrimental 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  such  system  or  systems  This  pro- 
vision is  closely,  though  not  precisely,  similar  to  a  provision  rc- 
latlnK  to  other  busuiesses  which  is  found  earlier  in  section  11  (b) 
( 1 )  The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  "Why  thts  repetition? 
I  think  the  answer  may  be  that  the  first  provision  relates  to  the 
retention  of  such  interests  In  businesses  other  than  utilities  as  are 
inc  dental  or  economically  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  operation 
of  a  single  integrated  utility  system,  whereas  the  second  provision 
relates  to  such  interests  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate,  the  A.  B.  C 
gtandards  being  established,  in  connection  with  the  retention  of 
more  than  one  integrated  system.     Obviously,  there  wiU  be  ca«» 


where  additional  businesses  can  appropriately  be  retained  only  tf 
more  than  one  integrated  system  can  be  retained. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  holding  company  can  wait  and  see 
how  It  comes  out  under  A.  B.  C  before  expressing  the  preference  aa 
to  the  selection  of  Its  principal  Integrated  system.  This  RUgKestion 
gives  rise  to  the  question.  How  can  It  be  reconciled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  A.  B.  C,  that  under  the  specified  circumstances  the  hold- 
ing company  can  retain  one  or  more  additional  systems?  Addi- 
tional to  what?  How  can  the  geographic  test  of  Big  B  be  applied 
unless  the  selection  of  the  principal  system  has  been  made?  How 
can  the  tests  of  A  and  C  be  made  if  it  is  not  known  what  systems  you 
are  dealing  with? 

If  the  views  already  described  as  to  section  11  (a)  and  (b»  are 
sound,  then  It  would  seem  that  an  orderly  method  of  procedure 
might  take  the  following  lines: 

The  Commission  or  its  staff  Indicates  Its  tentative  views  as  to 
what  and  where  the  integrated  systems  owned  by  the  respondent 
holding  company  are: 

The  respondent's  counsel  indicates  how  far  he  agrees  and  disagrees 
with   this  statement; 

The  trial  of  the  issues,  thus  joined,  proceeds,  the  Commission 
counsel  taking  the  burden  of  going  forward.  The  Issues  will  doubt- 
less present  at  once  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  Big  B,  which 
can  be  raised  in  connection  with  an  offer  of  evidence; 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  Issues,  counsel  argue  the 
proper  construction  of  Big  B  before  the  Commission; 

The  Commission  states  its  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  Big  B. 
Tlie  trial  of  Issue  as  to  Identity  and  location  of  Integrated  system 
proceeds; 

This  issue  is  argued  before  the  Conamlsslon; 

The  Commission  Issues  interim  finding  as  to  what  and  where  the 
integrated  systems  are; 
The  selection  or  designation  of  the  principal  system  Is  made: 
The  respondents,  if  they  so  elect,  then  undertake  to  establish  the 
A.  B.  C  standards  as  to  all  systems  additional  to  the  principal  one; 

After  hearing  the  parties  the  Commission  decides  the  A  B,  C 
Issues; 

At  this  point  It  having  been  decided  where  and  what  the  Inte- 
grated systems  are.  what  the  principal  one  is.  what  additional  sys- 
tems the  holding  company  may  retain,  the  Commission  is  for  the 
first  time  in  a  position  to  determine  what  the  holding  company 
should  do  to  reduce  its  ownership  to  the  systems  whose  retention 
is  proper  and  what  nonutlllty  businesses  It  may  retain  as  incidental 
or  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  integrated  utility  systems. 

Prom  this  necessarily  technical  and.  I  fear,  boring  discussion  of 
11  (b)  (1),  I  move  on  to  11  (b)  (2)  which  deals  with  the  other 
topic  posed  by  the  masthead  11  (a),  I.  e.,  simplification  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  voting  rights.  This  section  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  January  1,  1938: 

"(2)  To  require  by  order,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing,   that   such    reglfrtered    holding    company,    and    each    subsidiary 
company   thereof,   shall   take   such   steps   as   the   Commission    shall 
find  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  corporate  structure  or  continued 
existence  of  any  company  In  the  holding-company  system  does  not 
unduly  or  unnecessarily  complicate  the  structure,  or  unfairly  or 
inequitably  distribute  voting  power  among  security  holders,  of  such 
holding-company   system.     In   carrying    out   the   provisions   of   this 
paragraph    the   Commission    shall    require   each    registered    holding 
company  (and  any  company  In  the  same  holding-company  system 
with  such  holding  company)    to  Uke  such  action  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  find  necessary  In  order  that  such  holding  company  shall 
cease   to  be   a  holding   company  with   respect   to  each   of   Its  sub- 
sidiary companies  which  Itself  has  a  subsidiary  company  which  Is 
i    a  holding  company.     Except  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  and  equitably 
distributing  voting  power  among  the  security  holders  of  tuch  com- 
pany    nothing   in   this   paragraph   shall   authorize   the   Commission 
to   require   any   change   in   the   corporate   structure   or   existence   ot 
any  company  which  is  not  a  holding  company,  or  of  any  company 
whose     principal     business     U     that     of     a     public-utility     com- 
pany    •     •     •."  .  .  * 
Here  again  the  order  expressing  the  Commissions  requirement 
cannot    by  the  express  provision  of   the  act.  bo   taken   until   after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  again  making  weight  against 
the  contention   that    determinations  on   these   very   topics  can   be 
made  under  11   (n)   before  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing_^It 
wUl  be  easier  to  rememt>er  the  provision  of  this  section  dealing  with 
the  number  of  permi.-slble  layers  of  holding  companies  if  we  say^  as 
we  often  do.  that  this  phrase  of  11    (b)    (2)    permit*  grandfathers 
but  not  great-grandfathers.     Thip  verbal  shorthand  has  gained  for 
this  phrase  the  nickname  "the  great-grandfather  clause.       Its  im- 
pact will  be  on  those  systems  w!th  more  than  two  17*"  ^l],*;"^ 
of  holding  companies  above  the   level   o<^citP'«*  J'^  J,*i^ „°P*"''2rt 
companies,  and  more  especially  on  two  or  three  heavllypyramlded 
systems    where    the    corporate    chart   resembles   the    product    of    a 
genealogist   suffering   from   dementia. 

Contmulng  with  Lrtion  11  (b).  It  Is  noted  that  the  section  ends 
With  the  w^rds:  "Any  order  made  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
Tt^bJect  to  Judicial  review  as  provided  In  section  24."  This  provi- 
sion^ to  icpial  becomes  of  iddltional  interest  in  view  of  further 
Drovufois  ^Uon  11(c)  provides  that  any  order  under  subsection 
^rSall  be^tnplied  with  wlthm  1  year,  but  ^he  Commission,  on 
a  showing  of  diligence,  necessity,  etc  .  may  extend  the  time  for  not 
^  ex,S?an  addftional  year  Under  section  ^ »  -J '  [»>*  ^'"Pf g°2 
may  apply  to  a  court  to  enforce  an  order  under  II   (b).    80  It  is 
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■cmrtmes  argtiMl  that  the  Comml«aton  cannot  apply  to  a  court 
U)  cuJcrc*  lU  order  until  a  year  haa  elapsed,  though,  It  is  also  arRued. 
no  »uch  delay  would  l>e  necessary  were  the  respondents  to  announce 
an  »oou  aa  an  order  wa«  entered  that  they  did  not  intend  to  obey  It. 
However,  under  the  provlaion  relatinR  to  Judicial  review  In  sections 
11  (b»  and  24.  a  petition  for  a  court  review  of  an  appeal  for  an 
order  of  the  Commte«:on  must  be  filed  within  60  days  of  the  entry 
of  the  order  Bii  in  caaea  where  a  review  Is  desired,  the  year's  wait 
for  compliance  approximates  the  lime  often  reqi:lred  f<jr  a  court 
review 

A*  I  have  atated.  the  Commlsalon  may  apply  to  a  court  to  eniorce 
compliance  with  an  order  iMucd  under  11  ibt.  There  seems  to  b? 
no  other  method  by  which  the  Commlsalon  can  enforce  compliance 
with  an  11  (b)  order.  But  In  certain  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
PWleral  Trade  Commission,  when  an  application  for  enforcement 
of  an  order  la  made  the  respondents  are  at  liberty  to  urge  all  avail- 
able defenses  against  the  order  So  the  question  l.s  a.sked:  "In  view 
of  the  right  of  Judicial  review  provided  In  section  11  (b).  Is  not  the 
respondent  in  a  petition  for  enforcement  under  11  (d>  prevented 
from  atucklng  the  Commission  order  If  It  has  failed  to  seek  the 
review  permitted  by  aections  11  (b)  and  24?"  This  question  gains 
in  interest  from  a  realisation  that  the  review  provided  by  sections 
11  (b)  and  24  is  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  whereas  the  appli- 
cation for  enforcement  under  11  (d»  Is  to  th?  district  court  In  the 
cases  where  a  review  has  been  had  In  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  before 
the  application  for  enforcement  is  decided  in  the  district  court.  It 
seems  safe  to  aasume  that  all  the  principal  defenses  available  to  the 
respondent  w'U  have  been  disposed  of 

In  the  enforcement  proceedings  the  court  acts  as  a  court  of  equity 
It  may  take  possession  of  the  companies  and  their  assets.  It  may 
appoint  a  trustee.  It  may  make  the  Commission  trxistee  The  trus- 
tee, with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may  dispose  of  any  or  all  of 
the  asaeta  and  may  make  stjch  disposition  In  accordance  with  a 
•fair  and  equitable  reorganization  plan  "  These  last  five  words  are 
quoted  from  the  11  (d»  and  I  shall  later  remind  you  of  their 
presence  The  plan,  however,  must  have  t)een  approved  by  the 
Commission  after  opportunity  for  hearing  The  reorganization 
plan  may  be  proposed  In  the  first  Instance  by  the  Commission  or  by 
any  person  having  a  bona  fide  interest  In  the  reorganization 

Sutisection  (e)  of  section  11  Is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
Interesting  sections  of  the  act  It  may  turn  out  to  be  also  the  most 
novel  In  cerfcln  respects  It  was  included  In  the  act  largely  at  the 
Instance  of  the  holding  companies,  particularly  the  New  England 
Power  Association  lU  general  purpose  Is  to  permit  the  companies 
to  file  Toltintary  plans  for  compliance  with  section  11  (b).  The 
existence  of  huge  arrearages  of  preferred  dividends  makes  this  pro- 
vision of  unusual  interest  and  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  provisions 
of  11  (b)  (2)  As  of  December  31.  1938.  operating  companies,  sub- 
sidiaries of  registered  holding  companies,  had  preferred  dividend 
arrearages  of  Ml  1.737,187  and  registered  holding  companies  of 
tl. 168.91 1.320.  not  including  the  amounts  of  holding  companies. 
such,  e  g  .  as  Cltlea  Service  Co  .  claiming  exemption  as  such  from 
the  act  Section  11  (e)  provides  that  any  registered  holding  com- 
pany and  any  subsidiary  thereof  may  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commls- 
alon for  the  divestment  of  control,  securities,  or  assets,  or  for  other 
action  for  the  purpoae  of  enabling  such  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  to  comply  with  subsection  (b)  of  11  The  Commission  is 
required  to  approve  the  plan  under  certain  conditions:  First,  there 
must  be  notice  (obviously  to  aectirlty  holders  and  others  with  legiti- 
mate interest)  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  Second,  the  Conamls- 
slon  must  make  two  findings  (1)  that  the  plan,  as  submitted  or 
modified.  Is  "necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b»."  and  (2)  that  the  plan  "Is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  persons 
affected '  thereby.  The  Coirmlsslcn  at  the  request  of  the  company 
may  apply  to  a  court  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  The  court,  too.  after  notice  and  opportunity  lor 
hearing,  must  pass  on  the  same  two  questions  as  the  Commission. 
namely,  whether  It  finds  the  plan  "lair  and  equitable"  and  appro- 
priate (It  does  not  say  "necessary")  "to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
section  11  "  Under  this  section  as  under  11  (d>.  which  Is  the  en- 
forcement section  in  nonvoluntary  cases,  the  court  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  companies  and  their  a.'sets,  may  appoint  a  trustee. 
may  appoint  the  Commi.<8ion  as  trustee  to  admlniister  the  assets  in 
•ixordance  with  the  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  statute  Is.  In  effect,  authority 
for  a  voluntary  reorganization:  that  so  far  as  the  express  language 
dlscloees.  It  may  come  about  in  the  case  of  a  pprftctly  solvent  cor- 
poration, indeed  In  the  case  of  one  having  no  debt.  But  It  does  not 
authorise  a  reorganization  for  any  purpose  but  one— It  must  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  section  11  (bK  So  to  be 
TalM  a  voluntary  reorganization  must  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  section  11  (b)  Those  purposes,  &s 
has  been  shown,  relate  first  to  the  number  of  integrated  systems  and 
incidental  nonutUlty  businesses  a  holding  company  may  own  and 
seci^nd  to  the  simplification  of  the  structure  and  the  equitable  dis- 
trlbu'-lon  of  voting  power  It  would  seom  to  follow  that  a  voluntary 
plan  under  11  (e»  can  b«^  upheld  In  those  Instances  where  the  action 
voluntarily  taken  could  l)e  compelled  by  the  Commission  in  ad- 
versary proceedings  under  11  (bi  Since  the  meaning  of  words  In 
statutes  Is  a  question  of  law  for  the  courts,  it  may  be  that  various 
vi->luntary  plans  under  11  <c)  designed  to  simplify  the  structure  of 
•  corporation  or  a  sjrstem  will  have  to  face  a  court  test  as  to  whether 
that  structure  was  "undu'.y  and  unnecessarily"  complicated  as  a 
matter  of  law  It  seems  equally  possible  that  an  adverse  proceeding 
by  Tho  Commission  against  the  same  company  under  11  (b)  (2; 
vouJd  have  to  meet  exactly  the  Mme  test  as  to  legality. 


But  tc  be  valid  under  11  fe)  the  plan  mii«»t  ateo  be  "fair  and 
equitable"  to  tho  persons  affected  by  the  plan,  principally  the 
security  holders.  The  plan  must  conform  to  this  standard  not  only 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  but  Cor.gress  was  careful  to 
require  the  court  to  pass  on  that  question  also.  It  is  difficult  to 
read  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Case  v  Los  Angeles 
Lumber  Co.  (60  Supp  Ct  1)  and  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  words  "fair  and  equitable"  as  us^d  In  this  act.  are  words  of  art. 
Just  as  the  same  words  were  held  to  be  In  the  section  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  before  the  court  In  the  Los  Angeles  case.  In  other  words, 
whether  the  plan  Is  fair  and  equitable  Is  a  question  of  law  This 
In  turn  subjects  plans  under  11  (e)  to  the  test  of  the  priority  doc- 
trine announced  in  the  Buyd  Case  (228  U  S  482) .  In  the  Kansas  City 
Terminals  Case  and  related  cases  (271  U  S  445),  reaffirmed  In  the 
Los  Angelas  Case,  and  explained  by  obiter  In  S'^curities  and  Eichangf. 
Commission  v  United  States  Realty  i-  Improi^ment  (60  Supp  Ct. 
1044).  also  probably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Deep  Rock  Case  t  Taylor 
v.  Standard  Gas  d-  Electric  Co.,  306  U  S.  307)  explained  in  Pepper  v. 
Litton   (60  Supp.  Ct    238). 

A  further  reading  of  the  Los  Angeles  ca.se  leads  to  the  view  that 
therein  the  Court  held  that,  under  the  reorganization  statute  then 
before  the  Court,  the  plan  not  only  had  to  be  feasible  but  it  also  had 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  security  holders.  One  was  not  a 
substitute  for  the  other  Two  tests  were  presented  by  the  statute. 
The  plan  had  to  meet  both  of  these  successfully  or  be  struck  down. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  ca.se  the  plan  was  admittedly  feasible.  Never- 
theless, the  Court  disapproved  It.  It  met  one  test  but  not  the  other, 
and  so  perished  Likewise  under  section  11  (e)  It  can  be  plausibly 
argued  that  a  plan  to  be  valid  must  meet  both  of  two  tests:  (1) 
that  it  Is  necessary  or  perhaps  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  section  11;  (2)  that  It  is  fair  and  equi- 
table If  the  plan  falls  to  meet  either  of  these  tests  It  Is  invalid. 
One  is  not  a  substltui-e  for  the  other.  The  failure  to  meet  either 
Is  fatal  Sometimes  a  plan  conforms  so  very  well  and  so  desirably 
to  the  test  of  feasibility  or  to  the  test  of  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  section  11  (b)  that  we  find  It  difficult  to  realize  that  the  test  of 
•fair  and  equitable"  Is  of  equal  vitality  and  con.scquence  It  waa 
Interesting  to  note  the  surprise  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court  point- 
ing out  In  the  Los  Angeles  case  that  a  first  mortgage  is  still  a  first 
mortgage  and  that  the  rights  of  creditors  are  superior  to  those  of 
stockholders,  or.  In  other  words,  of  debtors,  and  that  contractual 
right.',  of  this  character  are  protected  by  our  laws. 

I  have  purpos'^ly  refrained  from  disctisslng  the  liearlng  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  United  States  Realty  and  other  decisions  on  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  other  com- 
missioners and  nie  as  to  whether  priorities  are  lawftilly  preserved  In 
reorganizations  when  secured  creditors  or  unsecured  creditors  or 
preferred  stockholders  are  required  to  accept  for  their  old  contracts 
new  securities  of  the  .same  cla.-is  as  those  Issued  to  others  whose  old 
securities  were  of  lower  grade  who  make  no  new  contribution. 
(See.  for  example,  In  the  Matter  of  West  Ohio  Gas  Co..  3  S  E.  C. 
1014.   1029  ) 

One  may  sensibly  ask  after  considering  these  provisions  of  11  (e), 
the  section  for  voluntary  action,  whether  similar  provisions  are 
found  in  11  (b).  (c).  and  (d),  the  sections  for  nonvoluntary  action, 
adverse  action  by  the  Commission  It  seems  plain  that  an  order  of 
the  Commission  under  11  (b)  (1)  or  11  (b)  (2)  tol)e  valid  must  he 
one  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  11  (b)  (1)  and  11  (b) 
(2).  In  11  (b)  (2)  we  find  no  language  expressly  stating  that  the 
rearrangement  ordered  by  the  Commission  must  be  fair  and  equi- 
table. However,  11  (d).  which  provides  for  enforcement  of  11  (b) 
orders  and  the  trustee's  power  to  dispose  of  assets,  also  provides  thit 
such  disposition  must  be  "in  accordance  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
reorganization  plan  which  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission after  opportunity  for  hearing  "  So  here  Is  plain  recognition 
of  the  fair  and  equitable  doctrine  in  connection  with  adversary  pro- 
ceedings under  11  (b).  Besides  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Con- 
gress would  preserve  this  doctrine  In  the  11  (e)  cases  and  com- 
pletely neglect  It  In  the  11  (b)  cases.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
done  so.  How  receptive  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  to  a  suggestion 
that  this  principle  l>e  disregarded  even  in  an  adversary  case  may. 
in  the  light  of  the  strong  language  of  the  Los  Angeles  case,  at  least 
be  questioned 

My  paper  has  grown  to  suc^  a  length  that  I  shall  devote  little  time 
to  the  further  provisions  of  section  11  In  passing,  we  may  note 
hurriedly  that  In  proceedings  In  United  States  courts  in  which  a 
receiver  or  trustee  is  appointed  for  any  registered  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof,  the  court  may  make  the  Commission  sole 
trustee  or  receiver  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  that  no  other 
person  than  the  Commission  shall  be  named  trustee  or  receiver 
without  notifying  the  Commission  and  givlna;  It  an  oppxirtunity  to 
be  heard  A  reorganization  of  such  a  company  shall  not  become 
effective  unless  the  plan  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion after  opportunity  for  heartnu  prior  to  Its  subml.sslon  to  the 
court  Such  a  plan  may  be  proposed  in  the  first  ln.stance  by  the 
Commission  or  by  any  person  having  a  bona  fide  interest  The 
Commission  is  authorized  by  rules  or  orders  to  require  that  all  fe-^-s 
and  expenses  in  reorganization  and  similar  cases  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Commission  The  Commission,  however,  has 
enacted  a  rule  that  In  cases  in  which  it  appears  under  chapter  X 
of  the  Chandler  Act  it  will  not  exercise  this  power  but  will  present 
Its  vieu-s  to  the  court,  although  the  rule  reserves  to  the  Commission 
the  right  to  take  a  different  course  where  circumstances  Justtfv  it 
(ruleU  11F2) 

Section  11  (g)  controls  the  solicitation  of  proxies,  consent*,  and 
dmllar   documents   In   respect   of   any   reorganization   plan   or   of 
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divestment  of  control,  securities  or  assets,  or  dissolution.  The 
solicitation  must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission,  unless 
the  Commls8lon  itself  propoaed  the  plan  The  solicitation  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  report  cm  the  plan  made  by  the  Commission 
after  opportunity  for  hearing  or  by  an  abstract  of  such  a  report. 
Many  Investors  seem  to  have  found  these  reports  helpful.  We  do 
our  best  to  have  them  written  simply.  It  Is  often  very  difficult 
to  do  so  when  the  facts  are  numerous  and  complicated.  To  date 
the  Commission  has  not  In  these  reports  sd vised  the  secxirlty  holder 
how  to  vote.  It  does  try  to  see  that  he  gets  all  the  pertinent  truth 
so  that  he  can  exercise  whatever  powers  of  Judgment  he  has  on 
the  basis  of  fact  and  not  of  fancy. 

The  solicitation  must  conform  to  S.  S.  C.  rtiles.     These  rules  are 
designed  to  develop  the  truth  and  such  of  it  as  Is  material. 


Prelude  to  Totalitarianism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARTLEY  W.  BARCLAY 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  course  of 
the  recent  debate  on  the  peacetime  conscription  bill  I  stated 
that.  In  my  opinion,  we  were  Hitlerizlng  America  as  a  defense 
against  the  mad  Hitler  of  Europe.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
throughout  the  past  8  years  cur  course  has  been  one  step  after 
another  toward  the  complete  national  socialization  of  this 
Nation.  After  all,  national  socialism  is  Hitlerism.  and  in  its 
essential  features  its  philosophy  of  government  is  little 
different  from  that  of  Stalinism  or  Mussolini-lsra. 

Und(?r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in  line  with  this 
thought  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  include  herewith  a 
very  Interesting  article  written  by  Mr.  Hartley  W.  Barclay 
entitled  "Prelude  to  Totalitarianism?" 

Prklttdk  to  ToTALrrARiAmsM — The  ExmnsiCt  or  PRE-Hrruai  Ofr- 
MANT  .Shows  How  the  iMPOsmow  or  Governmental  Rrctn^TiON 
or  Industry   Pavbs  the  Wat  for  TcrrALrrARiANisM 

(By  Hartley  W.  Barclay) 
Adolph  Hitler  could  never  have  risen  to  despotic  power  In  Germany 
If  German   Induftrv   had    been   permitted   to   operate   under   a  free 
competitive    system    during    the    decade    preceding    1932      The    Im- 
portant economic  controls  which  were  vitally  essential   tn  the  suc- 
cessful Imposition  of  tolalltarlanlsm  were  placed  In  Hitlers  hands 
by  the   actlon.s  of   the  social -democratic  government  of   Germany, 
which  steadily  moved  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  in  the  direc- 
tion   of   socialization.     Social    democrats    everywhere    in    the    world 
profess  to  work  toward  the  same  Ideals.     Their  plans,  purposes,  and 
methods  are  varied  cnlv  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  leaders.    Long 
before  the  Nazi   party  became  the  dominant  political  organization 
of  the  nation    the  social-democratic  German  Government  definitely 
Imposed   the   idea   upon    the   state   that   under   modem   systems   of 
industrial  production   and   distribution,  free   competition   between 
independent  Industrial  enterprises,  each  following  Its  own  changing 
Interests  in  an  economic  environment  subject  to  many  Influences, 
was  not  socially  desirable.     The  German  Govenunent.  therefore,  not 
only  removed  restrictions  from  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
but  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  Buch  combinations  compulsory, 
beginning  with  the  only  Important  raw-material  industries. 

FIRST  COAI.  AND  POTASH 

The  German  sj-stem  of  industrial  control  represented  the  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  regulated  private  monopoly  Under  this 
plan  for  example,  both  the  coal  and  the  potash  Industries  carried 
out  sweeping  changes  in  economic  methods  during  the  5  or  6  yesirs 
Just  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Therefore,  they  afford  ideal  examples 
of  the  techniques  followed  which  made  It  possible  for  Hitler  to 
completely  regiment  the  nation.  Also.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
th"  coal  plan  closely  parallels  the  American  coal  rationalization  pro- 
gram introduced  through  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

Germany  was  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  her  rationalization 
program  for  the  coal  Industry  In  1931.  The  plan  had  been  In  effect 
for  5  or  6  years,  and  resulted  In  maintaining  a  steady  price  level,  an 
even  supply  of  coal,  no  labor  disturbances,  a  fair  average  of  dividend 
payments  for  operating  companies,  and  a  remarkable  Improvement 
m  operating  eflSclency  through  the  concentration  of  production  in 
the  best  equipped  plants.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  the  German 
industrlallst.s  had  not  fore«en  the  fact  that  they  were  merely 
arranging  the  control  of  this  rital  Industry  In  such  a  degree  of 
high  concentration  that  It  could  be  seized  as  a  road  to  power  by 
HUler     But.  similarly.  In  the  United  States  no  one  appears  to  be 


concerned  about  the  program  of  the  National  Bituminous  Goal 
Commission  which  has  as  Its  object  the  perfection  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  methods  as  those  used  to  control  the  coal  industry 
in  Germany. 

KXTRKMK  POWERS 

The  Federal  coal  council,  corresponding  to  the  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission  here  in  the  United  States,  was  given  power 
to:  (1)  Accept,  reject,  or  modify  the  recommendations  of  the 
regional  cartels  concerning  production,  prices,  and  sales  of  coal; 
(21  fix  prices  and  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  syndicates  for  their  own  consumption;  (S)  assign  pro- 
duction quotas  to  the  regional  associations  and  to  divide  the  market 
territories  among  them;  and  (4)  to  regulate  the  granting  of  rebates 
and  discounts  and  to  Inspect  the  business  books  and  correspondence 
of  all  producers. 

The  l>aslc  function  of  the  Federal  coal  council  was  that  of  regti- 
lating  the  entire  coal  industry.  It  was  composed  of  atxiut  60  mem- 
bers. 15  of  whom  represented  the  coal-mine  owners.  16  the  coel 
miners.  5  the  coal  dealers.  3  the  Oemum  states  operating  coal 
mines,  while  the  remainder  represented  consuming  Industries,  con- 
sumers' cooperative  associations,  railroads,  transport  companies, 
merchant  marine,  etc.  Meml)er8  were  electejl  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
one-third  going  out  of  ofhce  each  year.  A  law  gave  the  Federal  coal 
council  practically  unlimited  powers  of  regulation  At  its  whim  It 
could  determme  who  could  buy  coal  and  how  much  they  could  buy 
and  what  price  they  should  pay  for  It.  The  law  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "law  for  the  socialization  of  coal." 

SQUEEZING   Otrr  THE  OWNERS 

Under  the  socialized  control  of  the  Industry  tix  coal  mines  were 
able  to  Introduce  extensive  modernization  practices.  Mechaniza- 
tion l>ccame  a  fetish.  Before  the  World  War  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  coal  production  had  heen  produced  through  mechanized 
equipment.  By  1928  approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  output 
was  extracted  through  the  use  of  mechanized  mine  equipment. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no  Increases  In  coal  prices  were  allowed  by  the 
Government  during  the  jjerlod  from  1924  to  1928.  wage  Increases 
occtirred  with  uninterrupted  regularity.  During  the  5-year  period 
following  1924  hourly  wages  of  skilled  workers  Increased  69  4  per- 
cent, while  those  of  uiifkllled  workers  Increased  even  more.  During 
this  same  period  the  price  of  coal  actually  declined  more  than  7 
percent  In  addition  to  tills  squeeze,  the  cual  industry  also  assumed 
the  burden  of  paying  a  steadily  growing  cost  of  social  Insurance 
corresponding  to  American  social  security.  These  charges  were  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  industry.  They  grew  rapidly.  For  ex- 
ample, by  1927  total  expenditures  for  social  Insurance  amounted 
to  $1,250,000,000,  or  about  13.5  percent  of  the  total  wage  payments. 
7.5  percent  being  contributed  by  employers  and  8  percent  by 
employees. 

FREE  coMPrrrnoN  rkjected 

By  dividing  up  the  controls  of  management  among  representatlret 
of  the  SUte.  consumeis,  dealers,  and  workers,  the  voice  of  manage- 
ment wiis  submerged  Ui  one-flfth  of  Its  former  Importance.  By 
making  It  compulsory,  the  Government  recognized  socialized  control 
of  Industry  as  the  best  form  of  economic  system  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  definitely  rejecting  the  idea  of  free  competition  The 
net  result  of  this  change  was  to  decrea.se  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  the  coal  Industry  and  to  decrease  the  number  of  employees. 
The  hlj?hest  average  of  dividends  in  the  industry  occurred  In  1926-27, 
when  they  amounted  to  4  29  percent  of  the  nominal  capital  Invested. 
A  more  representative  figure,  however,  would  be  the  average  of  1.86 
percent  for  the  year  1925-28. 

PLANNED   BCONOMT 

Thus  the  German  Government  was  one  of  the  very  flrst  to  Intro- 
duce "planned  economy"  and  during  the  decade  prior  to  1929  thl» 
system  stood  out  In  contrast  to  the  national  planleasneas  of  Indus- 
trial life  in  countries  In  which  unrestricted  production  under  a 
competitive  system  was  in  vogue.  The  first  rewards  of  centraliza- 
tion were  apparently  satisfactory.  The  cartels  could  obtain  large 
orders  and  distribute  them  among  their  members  by  agreement. 
They  centralized  the  buying  of  raw  materials  and  machinery,  tools, 
and  supplies  and  obtained  price  reductions  which  would  otherwt.se 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain.  They  learned  how  to  exert  pressure 
on  transportation  companies  and  to  cut  down  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation They  economized  en  shipping  costs  by  shipping  orders  from 
the  plant  nearest  each  customer's  plant,  thus  eliminating  "Oi.s- 
territory  shipments  What  advertising  remained  was  standardired 
and  placed  through  a  central  agency,  thus  eliminating  the  use  of 
advertising  space  needed  to  air  competitive  claims.  Finally,  the  col- 
lective planned-economy  program  enabled  the  indu.stry  to  be  rep- 
resented by  one  spokesman,  who  could  appear  before  !««»«>•;'• 
bodies  and  administrative  bureaus,  thus  presenting  a  """«>«  ,oct 
on  behalf  of  the  Industry  But  with  all  these  advantages,  they  l"^* 
their  most  valuable  advantage,  that  of  «1«*"^"'«"»'\*°"  .*^!^*'!: 
ration  made  it  a  simple  matter  for  Herr  Hitler  to  step  In  and  appoint 
his  representatives  to  run  the  entire  Industry. 

THE    AMERICAN    PARALLEL 

With  this  pxamnle  of  a  typical  case  of  economic  planning  In 
Ge^any  i  p"S  can  be  cfSd  In  the  operations  of  the  National 
Bfi^lncus  coal  Commission  here  In  the  United  States.  The  Bltu- 
mlno^  C^^t^  1037  declares  that  "the  regulation  of  the  sale 
Sid  dTstSS^tl^  in  IntersUte  commerce  of  bituminous  coal  Is  im- 
oeratlve  for  the  protection  of  such  commerce;  that  there  exist* 
^^U^  and  Wthods  of  distribution  and  markeUng  of  swb  »»» 
K  iSti  the^  resources  of  the  Mation  and  disorganize,  burden. 
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and    obstruct    Interstate    commerce    In    bltuminovis    coal,    with   the    j 
rtxiull    th»t    the    rrtpjlatlon    of    the    prices    thereof    and    of    unfair    ^ 
methods  of  competition  therein  Is  necessary  to  promote  Interstate 
commerce  in  bituminous  ccal  and  to  remove  burdens  and  obstruc-    j 
tlons  therefrom":   creates  a  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission    | 
and  the  office  of  the  consumers  counsel;  provides  for  the  promul- 
gation of  a  code;   deslgnales   10  minimum-price  areas  and  23  pro- 
ducinf?  districts,  each  with  a  district  board,  subordinate  to  and  v.hose 
acts   are   subject    to   approval,   disapproval,    or   modification    by   the 
Commission,  empowers  the  Commission  to  prescribe  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regulations  for  coal  and 
to  classify  coals  and  make  price  variations  as  to  mines  and  con- 
suming markets;    imposes  a  tax  of    1   cent   per  ton  on  the  sale  or 
other  disposal   of   bituminous  coal    and   an   additional   tax   of    19 'a 
pt-rcen*  upon  producers  falling  to  accept  memb«-rship  in  the  code: 
directs  the  Commission   to  establish  a  statistical  bureau  for  each 
of  the  23  producing  districts,  which  bureau  shall  be  operated  and 
maintaned  as  an  agency  of  the  Conunislson;  to  study  and  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  increasing  the  use  of  coal  and  the  problems  of 
its  importation  and  exportation;  the  economical  operation  of  mines 
with  a  view  to  conservation  of   national  coal  resources;    the   safe 
operation  of  mines  for. the  purpose  of  minimizing  working  hazards; 
the  problem  of  marketing  to  lower  distribution  costs  for  the  benefit 
Of  consumers;  the  necessity  for  control  of  production  of  coal  and 
methods  of  such  control.  Including  allotment  of  output  to  districts    | 
and  producers  within  such  districts. 

To  perform  this  work  and  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1939  a  budget  of  •3.500.000  for  1940  was  presented  to 
Congress  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  extends  to  all  producers  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  whose  number  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
15  800  and  whose  production  In  1937  was  approximately  442.000  000 
tens  The  Commission's  Jurisdiction  further  extends  to  many 
thousands  of  distributors  of  coal  who  are  required  to  observe  and 
maintain  the  prices  and  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  under  the 
act  by  the  Commission  Bituminous  coal  Is  mined  In  30  States,  and 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  Its  distribution  extends  through  all 
48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  territories  and  in- 
sular possessions  and  foreign  countries  Minimum  prices  estab- 
ll.shcd  are  said  to  be  not  leas  than  30.000  in  total  number  The 
Commission  operates  and  maintains  as  an  agency  of  the  Com- 
mission, s  bureau  In  each  of  the  23  producing  district^ 

Coal  producers  are  required  to  report  all  spot  orders,  copies  of 
all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal,  copies  of  all  Invoices,  copies  of  all 
credit  memoranda  and  such  other  Information  concerning  the  prep- 
aration, cost,  sale  and  distribution  of  ccal  as  the  Commission  may 
authorize  or  require  No  operator  can  withhold  any  secrets  from  the 
Commission  Reports  are  required  from  everyone,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  code  members  These  duties  require  the 
empU  yment  of  1  207  employees  by  the  Commission  and  the  ex- 
pend.ture  of  $697  775  annually  In  salaries  alone  Additional  ex- 
penses are  required  for  supplies,  materials,  communication,  trans- 
portation, and  other  oferhead  operations 

A   MOTTNTAIN  OF  aKPOBTS 

The  Commission  admits  having  control  over  all  bituminous  coal 
producers  and  reported  In  1939  that  it  had  accumulated  approxi- 
mately 90.000  complete  reports  on  production  and  distribution  costs 
that  included  almi>st  every  conceivable  item.  Cost  data  are  sub- 
mitted by  producers  under  oath.  Representatives  of  the  Commis- 
sion check  these  costs  carefully  Interest  on  investment  Is  not  con- 
_  sidered  a  legitimate  cost  item  by  the  Commission.  Federal  taxes 
tre  also  not  allowed  a.s  a  cost  Item  The  Commission  employs  19 
direcuirs  of  statistics.  9  statistical  analysts.  24  assistant  statistical 
analysts,  and  48  statistical  clerks,  together  with  other  employees 
concerned  exclusively  with  statistics  totaling  542.  The  Commission 
employed  in  1939.  Its  own  Oestapo  of  90  enforcement  agents,  to  con- 
duct their  field  investigations. 

NO  paorrr  allowxo 
The  Commission  holds  that  coal  producers  are  entitled  to  recover 
the  coat  of  production  of  coal  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  go 
beyond  that  In  minimum-price  schedules.  No  profit  for  the  pro- 
ducer Is  provided  by  the  law.  therefore  the  Commission  does  not 
allow  for  proQt  in  establishing  the  minimum  prices. 

roaCXD  COMPt-IANCS 

As  early  as  In  1936  the  operations  of  the  Commission  covered 
almost  the  entire  industry  since  95  percent  of  the  known  tonnage 
produced  in  that  year  accepted  the  code.  The  remaining  5  percent 
was  made  up  of  "captive  mine"  producers  who  used  their  own  coal 
for  purpose*  other  than  sale,  therefore  were  automatically  exempt. 
In  the  opinion  of  Congressxran  R.  F.  Rich,  this  high  average  of 
compliance  occurred  because  "everyone  producing  bituminous  coal 
must  come  In  under  this  code,  because  If  he  does  not  the  penalties 
are  su  gieat  that  be  could  not  continue  producing  coal."  He  con- 
tinued with  his  opinion,  saying  "Tbls  law  compels  the  people  of 
this  country  who  are  in  this  btislness  to  do  things  that  they  do 
not  want  to  do  You  collect  a  fee  from  them  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  them  to  comply  and  your  efforts  are  getting  them  up  to  the 
point  of  not  going  In  the  hole,  but  the  law  does  not  even  try 
through  the  Commission  to  see  that  they  make  a  profit  •  •  • 
they  are  not  interested  In  trying  to  have  them  make  a  profit." 
This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  the  law  was  passed  so  that  producer% 
eould  avoid  lasses  and  save  the  coal  Industry. 

Let  us  briefly  summarise  the  facts  thus  far  developed.  There  Is  a 
tflrsct  parallel  between  the  national  socialisation  of  coal  production 


In  Germany  and  the  national  s-TCial  control  of  coal  production  In  the 
United  States  under  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Coinn-.ls.'-.on 
An  expert  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  German  cartel  .system 
was  employed  by  the  Commission  to  advise  it  authoritativtly  con- 
cerning methods  of  developing  control  systems  along  Eviropean 
patterns  and  presumably  German  patterns  The  net  result  has 
been  that,  although  the  American  law  was  passed  to  insure  profits 
In  the  industry  and  to  fave  It  from  bankruptry.  the  operations  of 
the  Commission  have  been  conducted  without  the  least  considera- 
tion cf  establishing  prices  which  would  ln.«ure  producers  a  profit. 
Why.  then,  was  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  estab- 
lished and  what  are  th.-  actual  purposes  of  Its  operations? 

COAL — THE    KEY    TO    INDVSTKY 

Briefly,  any  serious  study  of  the  operations  of  the  Commission 
brings  the  researcher  to  one  inevitable  conclusion  The  Commis- 
sion exists  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  political  control  over  a 
key  industry  in  America  Without  coal  available  In  quantities  and 
qualities  necessary  for  every  power  plant  utilizing  steam  coal,  every 
coke  and  gas  and  byproducts  plant  u.sing  coking  coal,  and  every 
metallurgical  plant  using  metallurgical  quality  coal.  American  in- 
dustry Is  completely  ham.strung  Labor  in  the  coal-mining  Industry 
is  completely  dominated  by  one  organization  That  provides  one 
control  lever  by  which  the  entire  operation  of  the  Industry  can  be 
threatened  But  that  Is  not  enough  The  national  superagency 
had  to  be  established  to  provide  another  lever  of  control  With 
these  two  levers — available  and  ready  for  a  strong  man  to  griisp 
them — American  coal  production  i.s  in  exactly  the  same  position 
that  the  German  coal  industry  found  Itself  when  Herr  Hitler  as- 
sumed power  When  he  wished  to  Impose  his  centralized  control 
upon  all  Industry  In  Germany  he  seized  these  levers  and  operated 
them  hlm.self 

Thus  centralization  of  power  works  inevitably  to  defeat  democratic 
methods.  While  the  avowed  Intent  of  centralization  plans  may 
express  the  highest  motives — the  effects  of  centralization  are  to 
facilitate,  to  pave  the  way  for  dictatorship.  All  that  remains  when 
complete  centralization  has  been  perfected  is  for  the  strong  man  to 
seize  the  levers.     The  levers  are  there--here  in  America 

OTHI3    IMPORTANT    PARALUXS 

Other  evidence  points  toward  the  same  conclusion.  Many  of  the 
other  practices  and  policies  of  the  Social-Democratic  Parly  In  prc- 
Hlller  Germany  directly  parallel  those  of  the  New  Deal.  Seme  of 
the  most  outstanding  may  be  briefly  li.sted: 

1  Socialization  of  business  and  industry  caused  a  sharp  decline 
In  the  rate  of  dividend  and  interest  payments.  As  a  factor  in  the 
national  income,  dividends  and  interest  dropped  from  12  5  percent 
In  1913  to  43  percent  in  1929. 

2.  The  payment  of  excessive  allowances  to  pensioners  and  relief 
recipients  Increased  tremendously,  rising  from  3.1  percent  in  1913 
to  12.1  percent  In  1931. 

3  The  share  of  the  national  Income  received  by  entrepreneurs 
.substantially    declined     from    36  2    to    22  7    percent    for    the    total 

returns  of  entrepreneurs  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  the  professions. 

4  In  a  large  measure  all  German  Industry  lost  Its  freedom  of 
action.  Under  the  social -democratic  government  it  was  held  that 
Instead  of  working  for  profit,  indus'ry  wcrks  primarily  for  the 
people's  government.  Private  enterprise  was  allowed  to  remain 
nominally  In  existence  because  Its  services  were  vitally  needed  by 
the  state  The  state,  however,  regulated  It  and  told  it  what  it  must 
do  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  those  Interests  were 
defined  by  the  political  party  then  in  power. 

5  Private  long-term  security  Issues  were  regulated,  finally  vir- 
tually extinguished.  By  1928  private  Issues  had  fallen  to  294  000  000 
relch.smarks;  in  1929.  to  8  000.000  reichsmarks;  and  by  1931.  just  be- 
fore Hitler  assumed  power,  the  total  annual  volume  issued  was  only 
1.000.000  reichsmarks 

6.  Cells  of  subversive  organizations  (Nazis)  were  organized  in 
trade-unions  so  that  they  could  seize  control  of  the  unions  and 
subjugate  them  when  the  Nazi  putsch  for  power  occurred. 

7.  The  Investment  funds  of  the  bonks  were  quietly  forced  into 
Government  bonds  for  the  financing  of  public  works  and  Federal 
activities  through  coercive  persuasion  to  purcha.se  Government  bills 
and  securities  Thus  creation  and  distribution  of  capital  was  con- 
trolled by  the  social-democratic  government 

8.  Governmental  expenditures  on  direct  work  creation  measiores 
Included  the  following  familiar  varieties: 

A.  Suburban  settlement  buildings. 

B   Subsidies  for  the  repair  of  buildings. 

C.  Construction  of  large  public  buildings. 

D    National  loan  for  small-home  building. 

E.  Aids  In  modernization  of  homes  and  buildings. 

9.  The  Introduction  of  social-democratic  collectivist  Ideology  oc- 
curred under  highly  abnormal  and  strained  conditions  and  the  ex- 
istence of  these  conditions  was  used  as  the  pretext  for  Justifying 
the  assumption  of  extraordinary  powers  by  the  state. 

10.  The  mspiration  of  collectivism  under  St)cial -Democratic  rule 
provided  a  spriiigboard  for  intensifying  the  collectivism  under  Nazi 
rtile 

11.  The  volimne  of  exports  declined  substantially,  from  15.927.- 
500.000   relchmarks  in    1913  to   5.739.100.000  reichmaiks   in    1932 

12.  Economic  planning  was  found  to  be  Impossible  ot  attainment 
Without  putting  Industry  in  a  suait  Jacket. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  cogs  and  gears,  the  motors  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine are  familiar  now.  because  the  parts  are  the  same,  no  matter 
whether  it  la  Ruaala,  Jai>an,  Italy,  or  Germany  that  attempts  to 
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put  the  parts  together.  Naturally,  the  artisans  who  are  manufactur- 
ing tiie  paJU  ol  the  machine  have  an  alibi.  Tliey  say  U  is  not  the 
machine  that  Is  wrong- -It  Is  Hitler.  It  Is  not  the  Frankenstein 
that  is  a  monster — it  is  Mussolini.  It  Is  not  the  plan  of  socialization 
that  Is  at  fault — it  is  the  application  of  the  plan  under  Stalin 
that  Is  Inhuiuau. 

Tlicse  explanations  are  mere  sophistries.  Neither  Hitler,  nor 
Stalin,  nor  Mu«i.ollnl  cou!d  have  achieved  their  power — if  the  con- 
trols of  (Usp.  t;jm  had  not  been  built  before  they  arrived  on  the 
scene.  True  democracy,  then,  in  Industry,  In  society,  and  in  public 
adminlsUraticn.  must  Ix'  found  not  in  greater  centialiaatiou  cf 
social  controls— but  in  thi>  successftil  organization  of  the  least 
possible  controls  over  the  life  of  the  people,  necessary  to  maintain 
essential  public  aerviccs  and  to  insure  the  national  defense  of  any 
country. 


A  Promising  Candidate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     October      15      ilegisUUive     day     of     Wednesday. 

September  18) .  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    HON     JAMES   F     BYRNES.    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes)  last  evening.  Oc- 
tober 14.  over  the  red  network  of  the  NaUonal  Broadcasting 
Co.    The  address  is  on  the  subject  "A  Promising  Candidate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   PSOMISIMG  CANDIDATE 

These  last  8  years  have  been  crowded  years — crowded  with  accom- 
plishments   bv    thiK    administration. 

Among  Other  things,  we  guaranteed  bank  deposits.  We  created 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  prevent  the  Issuance  of 
worthless  stocks  and  bonds.  We  established  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mmistratlon  to  make  farm  loans  for  long   periods  at   low  rates  of 

"we^e-otabllshed  the  Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation  to  enable 
home  owner,  in  cities  to  save  their  homes  from  "^'^  ""^T^^ '"■«;> °; 
sure  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  make  ix^^-^'^e  th«- 
ownershlp  of  home;  bv  people  of  moderate  means  We  established 
the  Asrrlcultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  adjust  production 
to  coiSimptlon  of  farm  commodities.  We  established  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  protect  wage  earners  in  their  ri^ht  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  ^o  provide  a 
basement  for  waees  and  a  celUng  for  hours  Wo  est.abllshed  the 
Social  Security  BtJird  to  provide  protection  for  the  aged,  the  blind. 
the  dependent  mothers  and  children.  .         ^  .   ^ 

Now  that  we  have  gained  experience  In  administering  them,  sound 
ftreume'Us  can  be  presented  for  the  amendment  of  some  of  these 
IBWS  I  expected  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  to  present 
such  argunVents  However,  he  has  not  advocated  a  speclflc  amend- 
ment to  any  one  of  them.    He  approves  them  as  they  ^^and. 

Nearly  all  of  these  measures  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Republicans 
m  the  pre«^.  in  committee,  and  In  Congress.  When  th.y  finaUy 
were  en!»cied  Into  law.  Republicans  went  mto  the  courts  and  tried 
to  hnve  them  declared  uncrnstltutlonal 

Today  those  same  Republicans  are  uflng  their  Influence  and 
money  to  elect  Mr  Wlllkle  I  suspect  that  they  are  doing  this  only 
toecat.se  they  do  not  belleye  be  Is  sincere  In  approvlriK  these  New 
Deal  laws  Mr  Wlllkle  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore.  If  the 
beneflclanrs  of  these  measures  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  to  his 
sincerity.     His  statement-^  Justify  that  conclusion  ^,„v,» 

When  the  Republican  convention  In  June  adjourned.  Mr.  Wlllkle 
was  a  promuimg  candidate.  He  stlH  is  On  his  recent  western 
trip,  he  promised  almost  everything  on  earth  Returning  caft  at 
Yonkers  N  Y  he  promised  us  a  new  world  which,  he  said,  would 
be  a  rar  better  world  than  anyone  else  had  ever  Imagined. 

Yes  he  promises  "All  This."  and  "Heaven,  too.  probably  will  be 
promised  bv  Mr    Wlllkle  before  election  day. 

Mr  Wlllkle  does  not  sti  addle  the  fence.  He  Just  leaps  from  one 
Side  to  the  ether  In  Omaha  he  said:  "There  must  be  no  abaiidon- 
ment  of  the  farm  program  to  reduce  burdensonie  ^^P;^\^- 
tuming  to  New  York  by  plane,  he  said,  the  very  next  nlRht :  When 
farmers  get  checks  from  Washington  for  produce  they  have  not 
grown    thry  do  not  feel  right  about  It.  and  It  must  end. 

In  the  West  he  promwed  to  pay  farmers  to  restrict  agricultural 
production  In  Pittsburgh  he  promised  to  continue  restricting 
hours  of  labor  Yet.  speaking  to  busmeasmen.  he  promised  to 
Increase  production. 


Promising  parity  payments  to  farmers,  adequate  relief.  Increased 
pensions,  and  Increaatxl  preparedness,  he  pronusts.  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  relief  to  the  taxpayeis. 

He  does  not  say  whether  he  favors  lowering  the  exemption  al- 
lowed Income  taxpayers,  increa-slng  the  rat<>8.  or  levying  a  sales 
tax.  He  says  on'.y  that  he  will  call  a  conference  of  tax  experts. 
Well,  that  Ulck  is  as  old  as  politics  Itself.  When  you  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  or  do  not  wish  to  do  anything,  it  is  safe  to  advocate 
a  conference. 

Dally  the  Republican  candidate  declares  ho  will  provide  Jobs 
and  more  Job*.  He  says  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  because  of  his 
business  experience.  The  corporation  of  which  he  was  president 
is  only  a  holding  corporation.  It  does  not  produce  anything; 
does  not  hire  anybody.  It  only  holds  the  stock  ol  oi)eratmg  com- 
panies that  do  produce   and   hire. 

He  says,  first,  that  he  will  provide  Jobs  by  not  Interfering  with 
private  enterprl«>.  Well,  during  the  Hoover  administration,  the 
Government  certainly  did  not  Interfere  with  private  entciprlae. 
Tlie  associates  of  Mr  Wilikie  In  Wall  Street  were  then  In  complete 
control. 

Private  enterprise,  unrestricted  by  government.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding Job.s  forced  millions  of  honest  men  to  take  refuge  In  bread 
lines  or  to  dig  bitterly  into  garbage  cans  It  forced  many  men, 
devoid  of  hope,  to  seek  peace  on  Suicide  Bridge.  American  working- 
men  do  not  forpet 

The  other  method  by  which  Mr  Wlllkle  will  prmlde  Jobs  Is  by 
not  arraying  claa^  E«?ainst  class.  He  deplores  appeals  to  prejudice. 
But  does  Mr.  Wlllkle  come  into  court  with  clean  hands?  Though 
he  IB  a  university  graduate,  he  tells  his  audiences  he  Is  but  a  plain 
country  boy — that  be  did  i>ot  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Oroton 
School. 

That  Is  a  cheap  appeal  based  solely  upon  his  belief  that  some  per- 
sons entertain  a  prejudice  against  a  school  attended  by  the 
President  In  his  boyhood. 

Mr.  Wlllkle  sarcastically  says  he  hopws  the  people  can  understand 
him  even  though  he  does  not  have  a  Harvard  accent.  And  he  says 
he  owns  a  real  farm,  not  a  show  place  on  the  Hudson.  You  and  I 
recognize  these  as  petty  efforts  to  arouse  class  prejudice — efforts 
unworthy  of  one  seeking  the  Presidencv'  of  the  United  States 

Almost  daily  Mr  Wlllkle  charges  that  Ctimmunlsts  are  employed 
In  government.  He  does  not  name  them  because  he  cannot  do  so. 
He  denounces  the  Communists  and.  of  course,  gets  applause.  I 
doubt  '.hat  he  is  so  violently  opposed  to  Communists,  because  In  the 
New  Republic  of  March  18.  this  year,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Mr  Wilikie  in  which  he  criticized  the  courts  for  sentencing  Earl 
Browder.  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  serve  as  long  as  4 
years  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law.  Then  he  de- 
plored prejudice  against  a  Communist.    Now  he  appeals  to  that 

prejudice 

In  New  Enpland  last  week  he  tried  to  arouse  trie  prejudice  of  on© 
section  against  another.  He  promised.  If  elected  he  would  prevent 
Industries  being  moved  to  the  South.  Government  did  not  move 
Industries  from  New  England.  That  was  an  efforl  to  arouse  sectloiial 
prejudice  bv  a  man  who  on  November  7.  1934.  In  a  speech  at  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  said: 

"I  can  tell  you  why  we  maintain  an  oflloe  In  New  York.  It  is  solely 
because  cf  two  reasons:  First,  to  have  a  convenient  and  advanta- 
geous point  from  which  we  can  work  with  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
and  other  companies  to  secure  the  removal  of  northern  industries  to 

Mr  Wlllkle  said  In  New  York  last  week.  "No  man  will  be  denied 
relief  mitU  a  Job  has  been  provided  for  him."  That  means  he 
would  no  longer  require  proof  of  need.  If  l.c  gives  a  )ob  to  every 
man  cut  of  work  regardless  of  need  he  would  add  several  mlUlons  to 
the  rolls  and  several  billions  to  the  cost  of  relief.  On  the  same  day 
he  said  he  would  hold  the  number  in  re'.ief  to  a  minlmumi.  but 
would  pay  them  more.  And  in  the  same  speech  he  said  it  was  e«en- 
tial  to  reduce  excessive  taxation.     Now  Isn't  he  a  promising  can- 

dld  itc' 

At  Pitt'burRh  Mr.  W.llkic  said,  "T  was  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  Act  before  It  was  prs'ed  1  was  for  it  after  It  was 
raised  and  I  am  for  It  now."  The  next  day.  October  4.  Senator 
Wagnt?  inserted  In  the  Conghessionm.  Record  three  decisions  of 
the  L-'bcr  Relations  Beard  and  of  the  circuit  court  of  appc-ala 
iiDholdine  the  Board.  The  record  .shows  thai  three  operating  com- 
nanies  in  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  sysiein.  of  which  Mr. 
Wilikie  was  president,  openly  violated  the  law.  fought  the  right  of 
workc-s  to  orcaniz:?.  and  fonr.cd  ccmpjiny-domniated  unions  an  that 
the  management  could  sit-  on  both  sides  of  the  Uble  during  con- 

f  pro  DC  PS 

In  view  of  that  record  you  can  understand  why  labor  Is  not  en- 
thusiastic about  Mr  WlllkJe's  propo^al  to  .^rlvc  labors  problem'  by 
ralline  a  conference  to  be  presided  over  by  him. 

The  Rerubl lean  candidate  says  he  approves  all  the  New  Deal  Icgis- 
i«tinn  but  he  insisU  that  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  comi>etentJy 
administer  these  U.ws.  He  argues  that  their  administration  should 
bo  entrusted  to  him  and  to  the  Republican  Party,  which  did  not 
aant  arv  one  of  these  laws  

suDDo«  you  were  presiding  as  Judge  of  a  court  trying  a  cn»e 

invclvim;  the  custody  cf  a  child.  On  one  side  of  the  courtroom  eiU 
a    mother   With    her    child      She   brought    it    into    the    world      She 

*°T^n  Ihe  other  6lde  sits  the  president  of  the  local  light  and  power 
coSp-iy  w^iJ  hS  wif^.  They  have  no  children.  Jheydid  not 
wa^t  any  chUdren.     The  utilities  president  urges  that  because  of 
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his  Wealth  and  his  succoss  !n  Rdmlnlst*riru?  the  affairs  of  the  rich    ^ 
corporation,  he  is  more  competent  to  rear  the  child  I 

Aji  Judne.  would  you  take  the  child  from  ll«  mother  who  gave  It 
birth  and  turn  it  over  to  the  president  of  the  power  company?  No! 
And  the  American  people  will  not  turn  over  to  Mr  WUlkle  and  the 
Republican  Party  the  It  gtslatlve  children  created  by  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  protection  and  the  happiness  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  of  thl«  Nation 

The  Republican  candidate  asks  that  he  be  elected  because  of  his 
exp«'rience  He  has  had  no  experience  In  government — National. 
Stale  or  city  His  exp<Tlencc  Ib  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Government  When  the  president  of  a  utilities 
corporBtion  determines  upon  a  policy,  his  determination  Is  law  His 
order*  are  executed  That  U  not  true  In  the  case  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates 

When  he  determines  that  a  le<;lslatlve  policy  Is  desirable  he  must 
secure  the  cooperation  of  a  majority  of  the  435  men  In  the  House  of 
Repreaentatives  and  of  the  ninety-slx  In  the  Senate  Each  of  tntse 
gtntlemen  has  h.s  own  Idea  ta  to  what  ahotikl  be  the  policy  Laws 
are  enacted  and  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  Could  Mr  WlllJtle  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress?  Possibly  he  could,  but  to  this  day  on  every  ques- 
tion of  importance  a3  to  which  he  has  voiced  an  op.nlon.  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  of  both  House  and  Senate  have  voted 
against  his  view 

Tcday  they  have  an  incentive  to  agree  with  him  because  they  now 
w:\nt  to  win  the  election  and  control  the  Government 

This  might  bo  termed  Mr  WlllXles  period  of  betrothal  to  the 
Republican  Partv.  with  which  he  so  recently  fell  in  love.  If  this 
political  bride-to-be  ca;inot  wangle  an  engagement  ring  from  the 
bridegroom-elect  before  the  wedding,  how  many  diamonds  will  be 
given  her  afterward''  It  would  be  the  shortest  honeymoon  In  the 
history  of  Presidents 

And  remember  ths  Even  tho\igh  he  should  be  elected  Presidcn*. 
and  the  House  should  t>e  Republican,  there  will  be  a  large  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  next  Senate  Only  35  Senators  are  to  t)e 
elected  this  year,  atid  few  of  the  Democratic  Senators  running  are 
from  doubtful  States  If  Mr  Wlllkle  cannot  get  his  own  party  to 
follow  his  leadership  new.  what  chance  will  he  have  of  Inducing  the 
Democr.»tic  Senate  to  accept  his  leadership?  Wc  would  have  a 
government  divided  against  Itself  at  a  time  when  unity  of  action  U 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

What  effect  would  Mr  WUlkie's  election  have  upon  our  prepared- 
ness program  t>etween  November  5  and  January  20  next? 

Mr  Wlllkle  hii*  said  that  he  will  stage  a  huuseclcanlng  In  Wash- 
ington that  all  policymaKing  officials  must  gn  If  you  were  a  policy- 
making employee  and  Mr  Wlllkle  were  elected,  would  you  wait  to 
be  dismissed  by  him  next  January,  or  would  you  grasp  the  first 
opportunity  to  secure  other  employment? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves!  The  resulting  chaos  In  government 
between  November  5  and  January  20  would  Inevitably  retard— pos- 
sibly wreck— the  program  of  prepared ncsB. 

You  may  have  d.sa.:re^d  with  President  Roosevelt  as  to  some 
domestic  l--«ue^  I  h.^ve  You  may  have  disapproved  of  some  person 
appointed  to  office  by  him  or  by  one  of  his  Cabinet  member*— 1  have 
But  are  you  sure  that  you  would  not  also  hav?  disagreed  with  Mr 
Wlllkle.  who  now  endorses  all  the  New  Deal  measures.'  Remember 
that  during  tbese  8  years  Mr  Wlllkle  has  been  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  so  no  niatter  what  you  are.  the  chances  are  that,  at 
Horoe  time,  you  would  have  disaurreed  with  him 

After  alJ,  importitnt  as  were  these  domestic  Issues,  they  are  Inslg- 
nlflcant  compared  with  the  qtiestlons  which  confront  us  today 
and  will  con/mnt  us  'n  the  months  that  lie  ahead — qu.^stions  which 
win  determtlne  the  safety  and  the  llljertles  of  the  American  people. 
To  guide  this  Nation  during  the  fateful  perUxl  Just  ahead  of  us. 
we  need  a  pilot  with  the  Incompar.ible  experience  of  President 
R<iosevelt.  who  has  demonstrated  th^t  he  can  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  Congress. 

We  cannot  afford  to  swap  horses  In  midstream. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTll  KY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesdaif.     Octcber     15     ile0slative     day     of     Wednesday. 

Sevt  ember  15  >,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  October  12, 
1940.    By  oversight,  I  omitted  to  include  in  that  request  cer- 


tain translations  which  were  broadcast  to  South  America  im- 
mediately foUo^ing  the  deLvery  of  the  President's  address.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
translations  of  that  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

With  reference  to  the  translations.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
checlced  them  carefully,  and  can  assure  the  Senate  of  their 
accuracy.     1  Laughter.  ] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  protempore.  The  Chair  con- 
gratulates the  Senate  upon  having  such  a  fine  linquist  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.     [Laughter.] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  translations  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Italian  translation) 
Quests  *  la  stazlone  Internazlonale  WCBX  della  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  a  Nuova  YorK.  Statl  Unitl  dAmerlca      Vi  daremo  ora 
lettura  del  dlscorso  prcnunclato  lerl  sera  a  Dayton.  Ohio,  da  FYank- 
lln  Delano  Roosevelt.  Presidente  desll  Statl  Unltl: 

Non  *  per  puro  caf^o  che  questo  radiodiscorso  Indirlzzato  all'lntero 

Emlsfero  occidentale — allAmenca  del  Nord.  airAmerlca  Centrale,  e 

airAmerlca  del  Sud  vlene  prcnunciato  quesfoggl.  ranniversarlo  della 

sccperta  del  Nucvo  M<  ndo  da  parte  dl  Crlstnforo  Colombo.  Nessun 

altro  giorno  sarebbe  plu  approprlato  ato  di  questo.  In  cul  commemo- 

rlamn  le  gesta  dl  quel  grande  navi;?atore.    Oggl  tuttl  nol— American! 

delle  Amerlche:  Settentnonale.  Centrale  e  Merldlonale  cl  asscclamo 

al    ncstrl    coz.nazionall    dl    orlglne    Itallana    nellonorare    11    nome    di 

Colombo      Sono  moltl  I  gruppl  d'ltalianl  che  hanno  emigrate  verso 

queste  ?pondo  nove  hanno  trovato  un'accogllenza  sempre  cordiale. 

Es>i  costituifcono  uno  dcgll  elemcntl  essenziall  della  civUizzazione  e 

della  !,truttura  dl  ognuna  delle  nostre  21  rcpubbllche      Attraverso  I 

svcoll  gll  Itallanl  hnnno  (xrcupato  postl  di  grande  prommenza  nella 

Vita  palltlca,  degU  Statl  Uniti  e  delle  altre  repubbllche.  e  a  nol  sono 

pure  ben  nntl  quelll  che  tanto  hanno  contrlbuito  alia  creazlone  della 

vita   scientifica    commerclale.   professlonale   cd   artistica  del   Nuovo 

Mondo.     Le   .'Vmerlch-3  si  sono  dlstinte  nellarte  dl   armcnlzzare   la 

convivenza   di    una   grande   varleta  di   razze      Gil  scoprltorl   furono 

ECguitl  dapprosso  dal  pnml  colonl.  I  primi  esull  europel      E.«:sl  venncro 

per  arare  nuovl  campi    costrulre  nuovl  focolarl.  Istltulre  una  nuova 

society  In  un  mondo  nuovo.    Piii  tardi  es.*:!  combatterono  per  la  loro 

llberta.    Uominl  e  donne  dotatl  dl  coraggio.  dlnlziatlva  e  dl  vlslone 

csM  s:ipevano   per  che  cosa  combattevano;    essl  ottenero  quello   che 

des;deravano    e    nel    farlo    aprirono    al    mondo    nuovl    ori:racntl    dl 

speranza  per  Tavvenlrc.     Essl  formacono.  qui,   nell  Emlsfero  Occl- 

dent.ile.  una  nuova  rlserva  umana  arrlcchlta  si  pol  del  ^angue.  della 

coltura.  e  delle  tradizlonl  di  tutte  le  raz/e  e  dl  tutti   l  popoll  del 

I    mondo      Verso  le  Amenche  venerro  ie  masse  anelantl  d'csser  libere" 

I    animate   dalle  ccmmunl  a^pirazionl.   ron  solo  di   mlgUorare  le   loro 

condlzlonl  economlche.  ma  anche  dl  conseguire  quelle  lll)erta  per- 

sonuU.  negate  loro  dal  vechio  mondo. 

Vennero  non  per  combattore  luno  contro  I'altro  ma  per  convlvrre. 
E8.<1    p'irtarono   seco.    con.orgcglio   11    loro   retagglo    dl    coltura    ma 
abbandonarono  con  gloia  11  fardello  del  pregiudizl  e  ecllodso      In 
questo  mondo  nuovo  si  traplantarono  le  grandl  colture  della  Spagna 
e   del    Portogallo   ed  ora — al   no.-trl   giornl — le   Amenche   coutilbui- 
scono  amplamente  ad  esse,     fe  naturale  che  tuttl  I  clttadlnl  amcrl- 
canl  1  quail  provengono  da  tante  nazlonl  del  vecchio  mondo  ram- 
mentlno  con  affetto  le  terre  ove  vivevano  1  loro  antenatl  ed  I  grandl 
attributi  dell'antlca  clvilta  del  Icro  pac^si  dioriglne      Ma  In  tutte  le 
repubbllche  americane  ognuno  seme   (e  questo  quasi  senza  ecce- 
zlone).  che  la  pua  fedelta  e  lealtA  sono  anzi  tutto  dovjte  alia  repub- 
bllca  nella  quale  vlve      Poiche  quanrio  I  nostrl  antenatl  vennero  a 
queste  terre.  essl  vennero  con  la  dctermlnazione  dl  rlmanervl  e  dl 
dlvenlre  clttadlnl  del  nuovo  mondo.     Man  mano  che  que.sto  nuo\o 
mondo    vcnne    ncquistando    la    propria    mdipendenza    essl    vollero 
dlvenlre  clttadlnl  amencanl — non:  anglo-sassonl-amerlcanl.  o  Italo- 
amerlcanl  o  germano-amerlcanl.  o  ispano-americanl  o   kiso-amerl- 
canl     •     •     •     es.si   vollero   dlvenlre   iuddlti   dl   una   delle   nazlonl 
Indlpendenti  delle  Amerlche      QmI   non  esiste  la  qualltk  di  citta- 
dinanza      Qui  1  disrendentl  dl  quelle  stesse  razze  che  erano  sempre 
state  ccstrette  a  temerst  o  ad  odiarsl  a  vlcenda  nelle  terre  d'oltremare 
hanno  imparato  a  convivere  in  pace  e  In  amlcizia      Nel  Nuovo  Mondo 
nessun  gruppo  e  nessuna  razza  vuole  sogglogare  gll  altrl.    Nessuna 
nazloue  di  questo  emisfero  ha  11  menomo  desiderlo  di  domlnare  le 
aitre       NellTmisfcro    Occidentale    nessuna    nazlone    i    conslderata 
alia  streKua  dl   una  potenza  dl   secondo  rango      Nol  sapplamo  che 
si  e  tentato  e  si  contlnueri  a  tentare  d!  srminare  la  d!.«<ord:a  tra 
questl  gruppl  e  tra  queste  r.azloni      VI  e  ancora.  nel  vecchio  mondo, 
chl  perslste  a  credere  che  le  Amerlche  possano  essere  lacerate  dagli 
odii  e  dai   t  -rrori  che  por  tanti  secoU  hanno  insangulnato  I  campl 
dl  battaglla  dellEuropa. 

Gll  amerlcaul— come  Indivldul — e  le  Repubbllche  Americane — 
come  nazlonl — sono  in  guardia  contro  coloro  che  cercano  dl  Infran- 
gere  la  loro  unita  col  predicare  antlchl  odil  razzlall.  col  foment  are 
antlchl  tlmorl.  o  ccl  far  balenare.  pur  essendo  pcrsuasi  essl  stessl 
della  loro  falsita.  luslnghlere  prcmes^e  "Divide  et  Impera"  e  stato 
sempre  U  grido  di  guerra  delle  potenze  totalltarle  nella  loro  lotta 
contro  le  democrazle.  Quel  metodo  e  rlu'=cito  sul  continente  europeo. 
Sul  nostro  continente  €  destlnato  a  fallire.  Nol  slamo  declsl  a 
dcdlcare  le  nostre  energle  e  le  nostre  rlsorse  a  combatterc  e  baudire 
I  complottl  e  la  propag:mda  stranlere — I'mtora  stiategia  deila  liucira 
sotterranea  che  trova  le  sue  originl  In  Eviropa  e  che  ora  e  chlara- 
ment«  diretta  contro  tutte  le  repubbllche  da  questo  lato  dell'oceano. 
Queila  propa^nda  ripet«  e  rlpet«  che  la  dcmccrazia  e   una  forma 
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decadente  dl  governo.  e  cl  dlchlara  che  1  nostrl  Idrall  democratlcl. 
le  ncstre  antlche  tradizlonl  dl  UberUi  clvlH  sono  cose  del  passato. 
Nol  confutlamo  queste  asserzlonl.  Nol  dlchlarlamo  che  nol  slamo 
ravvrnire.  Noi  dlchlarlamo  che  quests  propaganda  cl  vuol  far 
rctrocedere  e  non  progredlre.  retrocedere  verso  la  schiavltu  del 
faiaonl.  verso  11  servacglo  del  Medio  Evo.  II  motto  della  demo- 
CTRZia  ^:  ".sempre  avantl  e  sempre  plu  In  alto."  Gll  ucmlnl  llbrrl 
non  sono  mal  statl  soddlsfattl  col  sempllce  mantenlmento  dl  un 
qualsia!=l  statu  quo.  per  quanto  comodo  e  sicuro  esso  sla  parso  loro 
in  un  dato  memento.  Nol  abblamo  sempre  mantenuto  viva  In  nol 
la  speranza.  anzl.  la  convlnzlone  che  al  di  hi  dellorlzzonte  esiste 
una  vita  plii  rlcca.  un  mondo  mlgliore  Quel  fuoco  dl  llborti  era 
neell  occhi  dl  Washington,  dl  Bolivar,  dl  San  Martin,  dl  Artlgns.  dl 
Juarez,  e  dl  Bernardo  OHigglns.  e  dl  tuttl  que^l'  uominl.  coraggiosl. 
robustl  e  laceri  che  11  seguirono  nelle  guerre  d'mdipendenza. 

Quello  stesso  fuoco  arde  ora  negll  occhl  dl  coloro  rhe  combnttono 
per  la  llberta  nelle  terre  al  dl  la  del  mare.     Da  questa  parte  del- 
I'ocf  ano  non  esiste  alcun  desiderlo  e  non  sar^  compluto  alcuno  eforzo. 
da  parte  dl  qualsiasi  razza.  pojxjlo  o  nazlone  per  dominarne  un  altro. 
n   solo  accerchlamento  che  si  desldert  qui  ^  quello  costltulto  dal 
legaml  dl  amlcizia  fra  bunnl  e  vecchl  vlclnl     Cosl  unitl  nol  posslamo 
reslstere   a   qual^lasl    attacco,    a   qualsiasi    attacco    provenlente   da 
oriente  o  da  occldente.  e  slamo  In  grado  dl  Impedire  qualsiasi  Infil- 
trazionl   dl   Idee   polltlche  ed  economlche   allene   al    nostro  slstema 
che  distrurrebbero  la  nostra  Ubertii  e  la  nostra  democrazla.     Quando 
nol  p-^rllamo  dl  difendcre  questo  emlsfero  occidentale  non  alludlamo 
soltanto  al  territorl  dcirAmerlca  settentnonale.  Centrale.  Merldlo- 
nale e  delle  IbOle  adlacentl.     Includlamo  pure  11  dlrltto  alluso  pa- 
cifico  del  due  oceanl  che  abbracclano  le  no.^tre  terre.     Qviesta  e  la 
nostra    polltlca    tradlzlonale.     In    fattl    fin    dairinlzlo    della    nostra 
Etcria.  quando  clo^.  nel  1798— gll  Statl  Unltl  vldero  che  11  loro  com- 
mercio  con  le  altre  parti  delle  Amerlche  era  mlnacclato  da  corsarl 
invlatl  alle  Indie  Occldentall  da  nazlonl  allora  colnvolte  In  guerre 
europee.    le    navl    Constttution.   Constellation,    United    States    e    nu- 
merose  altre  furono  armate  per  mantenere  la  pace  In  questo  emls- 
fero     Queste  cacclarono  quelle  navl  europee  dalle  nostre  acque.  ren- 
dendo  In  tal  modo  nuovamente  posslblle  le  paclflche  relazlonl  com- 
merciali  tra  le  Amerlche      Nol  amerlcanl  conslderiamo  che  la  dtfesa 
degll  oceanl  che  circondano  I'emtsfero  occidentale  contro  attl  d'ag- 
gres'ilone   e    11    prlmo   fattore    nella   dlfesa    e    nella    protezlone    dolla 
nostra  Integrlta  terrltorlale      Nol  rlaflermlamo  queila   nostra  poll- 
tlca qualora  eslste-sse  qualche  dubblo  sulla  nostra  determlnazione  dl 

Xarla  rlspettare. 

In  ognuna  delle  21  repubbllche  americane  vl  ^  chl  rltiene  che  U 
corso  dazlone  adottato  dalle  Amerlche  flnlra  col  trasclnare  qualcuna 
o  tutte  le  nostre  nazlonl  In  un  conflltto  con  una  o  plu  potenze 
d'oltremare 

La  verltk  del  fattl  d  stata  chlaramente  e  rlprtutnmente  splcgata.    i 
Quesra  nazlone  non  vuole  fare  guerra  a  nessuna  nazione.     Questo    j 
emlsfero  non  vuole  combatterc  contro  nessuna  nazlone      Le  repub- 
bllche americane  sono  declse  a  collaborare  alia  causa  della  pace  come    j 
esse  collaborano  per  dlfendersl  da  ognl  evcntuale  attacco     Per  molti    I 
lunghl  annl  tutta  la  mla  energla  e  sUta  consacrata  alia  mlsslone  Ul 
mantenere  questa  nazlone  e  le  altre  repubbllche  In  pace  ccl  resto 
del  mondo      Questa  ccntlnua  ad  essere  la  mla  plu  grande  preoccu- 
pazlon^-qursto  d  ridcale  per  il  quale  lo  spero.  e  lavoro,  e  prego. 
Nol  cl  aimlamo  per  la  nostra  dlfesa      La  mlgliore  raglone  per  far 
questo  p  che  il  rlarmo  costltulsce  la  plii  sollda  garanzla  della  nostra 
pace      Gll    Statl    Unltl    radunano   1    loro   uominl    e    lo   loro   rlsorse 
armandosi  non  soltanto  per  la  loro  dlfesa.  ma  per  dlfendere  altresl 
tutto  lemlsfero  occidentale,  In  coUaborazlone  con  le  nitre  repub- 
b'iche   americane      Nol    stlamo   preparando   una   dlfesa    totale    tcr- 
revtre   navale  ed  aerea.  una  dlfensa  totale  sufflclcnte  per  rtspingere 
un    attacco    totale    da    qualsiasi    parte    del    mondo    esso    provenga^ 
Messl  In  guardia  dal  dellberatl  attacchl  del  dlttatorl  contro  I  popul. 
Uberl    gll  Statl  Unltl.  per  la  prima  volta  nel  corso  della  loro  stcrla. 
hanno  adottato  la  coscrlzione  milltare  In  tempo  dl  pace.     Perlcoll 
senza  preccdentl  hanno  ccstretto  gll  Statl  Unltl  ad  Intraprendere  la 
costruzlone  dl  una  flotta  e  dl  un'arma  aerea  abbastanza  possentl  per 
dlfendere  tuttel  le  coste  delle  Americhe  contro  qual  slasl  coalizlone  dl 
potenze   o-tllol.      Nol   abblamo  chlesto.   ed   abblamo   ottenuto    la 
plu   ccmpleta    coopcrazlone   da   parte,   sla   deU'lndustrla   che   della 
mano   dopera.     Tutti   nol    accelerlamo    I    preparatlvl    dl   adeguate 

dlfeso  .      ,    ,  ». 

Nol  trnlamo  le  nazlonl  dl  questo  emlsfero  plenamente  informatl 

del  nostrl  preparativl  dl  difesa.     Abblamo  Invltato  gll  sUtl  viclnl  a 

Invlarcl  mlsslonl  mllltarl;   e  a  loro  volta  I  nostrl  tecnlcl  miUtarl  e 

navall   sono  statl  cordlalmente  ricevutl  da  loro.     Nol   Intendiamo 

Incoragglare  questo  aperto  scamblo  dl   Informazlonl   e  dl   progctii 

polche  nol  saremo  "tuttl  per  uno  ed  uno  per  tuttl  "     Questa  idea 

dl  una  dlfesa  abbastanza  forte  e  vasta  per  protcggere  questa  met^ 

del   globo   nacque    quando   11   governo   degll    Statl    Unltl    annuiizid 

quale  polltlca  Intendeva  segulre  nel  rlguardl  dellAmerlca  Centrale  e 

dellAmerlca  Merldionale,  queila  cio^  del  buon   vlcinato;   queila  dl 

colui  che   non   vuole   Immlschlarsl  neUe  faccende  altrul  ma  che  6 

sempre  pronto  a  dare  una  mano  queila  dl  colul  che  ^  sempre  dls- 

posto   a    dlscutcre    amlchevolmente    quel    probleml    che    invarlabll- 

mcnte    sorgono   tra   vlclnl.     Dal   giorno    In    cul   queila    po.ltica   fu 

ftdottata  le  repubbllche  americane  si  sono  sempre  consultate  vl-en- 

devolmente:    esse  hanno  agglustato  In  modo  paclflco  ed   In  buona 

armcmla  1  loro  vecchl  probleml  e  le  loro  controversle:  si  sono  rlav- 

Tlcinate   sempre   plu   le  une  aUe  altre  e—finalmente— nel    1938.   a 

Lima  hanno  suggellato  la  loro  uniti  e  la  loro  amlcizia.     Fu  allora 

Che  II  nuovo  mondo  prcclamd  la  Bua  declslone  di  mantenere.  collet- 

tlvamente.  la  liberty  suUe  cul  fondamento  era  stata  eretta  la  sua 

potenza      In   questa  declslone  1&  poUtlca  del   buon  vlcinato,  trovO 
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la  sua  completa  reallzzazlone.  la  ccnfcrma  dcl'.e  parolodl  un  famoso 
ai-gentlno  dl  orlglne  Itallona,  lAlbrrdl.  11  quale  dlsse:  "Le  Am?rlohe 
costltulscono  un  grande  slstema  politico,  le  cul  parti  componentl 
conferlscono  vltallta  al  tutto  ed  il  tutto    a  sua  volta  alle  pnrll  " 

Nel  corso  degll  ultlmt  mesl.  con  lacqulslzlone  dl  otto  ba-il  navalt 
In  territorl  brltonnlcl  dl  questo  emlsfero.  dalla  Tlerranova  alia 
Gualana,  abbiamo  accrescluta  lemcacia  della  grande  flotta  che  gia 
pofsedlamo  e  dl  que'.la  che  *  In  corso  d'allestimonto  Quelle  bcs;  fur- 
ono acqulstate  dagll  Statl  Unltl  ma  non  soltanto  per  la  prote/ione 
degll  Statl  Unltl  Esse  furono  acqulslte  per  la  protezione  dl  tutto 
Temlsfero.  L'olTerta  fatta  degll  Statl  Unltl  a  tutte  le  altre  repub- 
bllche americane  dl  usarp  in  romuno  quelle  ba.^l  ha  dato  al  mondo 
una  prova  tanglbile  della  solldarletk  dl  questo  emlsfero  Con 
queH'offerta  noi  abblamo  dato  un  esempio  della  polltlca  del  t.uon 
vlcinato  che  comprende  la  dlfesa  dl  questo  emlsfero  ba.sata  sulla 
coUaborazlone  piii  coirp'eta.  Le  stazionl  radlofonlche  americane 
avranno  11  romplto  dl  contribulre  al  mantenlmento  della  soUda- 
rleta  che  ^  stata  creata  durante  gll  ultlml  otto  annl  tra  le  nazlonl 
americane  Esse  saranno  strumentl  efTlcacl  per  un  franco  scamblo 
dl  Idee  E  non  dovranno  mal  essere  usate  come  lo  sono  le  stazionl 
radtofcniche  dl  certl  altrl  paesl;  per  trasmettere  cloC.  nello  ste.so 
giorno,  una  falsa  notlzla  a  una  nazlone  e  la  stessa  menzogna,  ma 
pn^sentata  in  differente  mf>do,  ad  un'altra. 

II  centro  vltale  delle  nostre  dlfe.se  e  la  nostra  fede  nelle  Istltti- 
zlone  che  dlfendlamo.  I  dlttatorl  non  rlusclranno  mal  ad  Imporcl 
la  loro  volonta  con  le  Intlmldnzlonl  e  le  mlnacce.  Nessuna  coali- 
zlone dl  potenze  totalltarle  dellEuropa  e  dcH'Asla  rlusclri  mal  a 
farcl  dcs  stere  dall'aiutare  quel  popolo  llbero — <iua8l  II  solo,  ormal. 
ad  esser  rlmasto  tale — che  oppone  una  cosl  vallda  rcslstenza  alle 
sue  aggresslonl.  Nol  abbiamo  scelto  la  nostra  rotta  e  presa  la 
nostra  declslone.  Nol  continueremo  a  ratforzare  le  nostre  dlfese  ed 
I  nostrl  armamentl  Nol  continueremo  ad  alutare  coloro  che  op- 
pongono  gll  aggressorl,  e  che  ora  11  lengono  lontanl  dalle  nostr* 

sponde.  „         j  ..w 

Nessun  amorlcano  In  qualunque  parte  dl  questo  emlsfero  dovre>jD« 
mettere  In  dubblo  la  possibility  che  perlccll  provenlentl  d'oltremare 
possano    mlnacclare   la    nostra   slcurezzji.      Perch^    mal    do\Temmo 
credere  alle  asslcurazlonl  e  alle  promesse  d'lmmunito  che  cl  vengono 
fatte?     La  storla  dimostra  che  quelle  stesse  promesse  furono   date, 
e   non    6   molto.    al   popoll   deirOlanda,  del   Belglo  e   della   Norvegla. 
Non   si   pu6  ormal   plii  dubltare   del   fatto   che   le  forze  del   male. 
Intente  alia  conqulsta  del  mondo  dlstruggeranno  tutto  e  tuttl  coloro 
che  non  sono  in  grado  dl  reslstere.     Questo  cl  i  stato  dlmostrato 
dalla  storla  degll  ultlml  annl      Nol  sapplamo  ora  che  se  cercasslmo 
dl   cattlvarcl   quelle   forze   malvage   abbandonando   al   loro   destino   1 
popoll  che  le  combattono,  non  faremmo  che  avvlclnare  11  giorno  In 
cul  esse  si  scaglieranno  contro  dl  nol.     II  popolo  degll  Statl  Unltl. 
1  popoll  di  tutte  le  Amerlche  rlfuggono  dalla  polltlca  della  con- 
clliazlone.  che  riconoscono  per  quello  che  veramente  ^-  una  delle 
arml  principall  degll  aggressorl.     lo  parlo  con  franchczza.     lo  parlo 
dellamore  del   popolo   amerlcano  per   la   llberta.  per   Tonesta  e  per 
TumanltA       E    per    queste    raglonl    che    nol    cl    armlamo.      Pcrch(i 
rlpeto — questa   nazlone   vuole   tenere   la   guerra   lontana  da  questl 
contlnentl.     Perch^  tuttl  nol  slamo  declsl   a  far  tutto  11  possiblle 
per  mantenere  la   pace   In   questo  emlsfero      Perch^   larmarsl   fine 
al  dentl  ^   11  solo  modo  sicuro  dl   realizyare  le  nostre   speranze  di 
pace  e  dl  rlmaner  ftiorl  da  questa  e  da  altre  guerra.     Perch^  slamo 
declsl  a  radunare  tutte  le  nostre  energle  consacrandole  all  a  causa 
della  nostra  lib'rta      Gil  uominl  e  le  donne  deHlnghllterra  hanno 
dlmostrato    come    un    popolo    llbero    dlfende    quello    che    sa    eswre 
glusto      La  loro  eroica  reslstenza  sari  una  grande  isplrazione  P""  »• 
generazionl    a    venire    e    costltulri    un    perenne    esempio    dl    quello 
che  una  democrazla  i  capace  dl  fare  quando  viene  messa  alia  prova. 
lo  non  dlmenticherb  mal  le  folle  enorml.  nelle  capltali  dellAmerlca 
del    Sud   da    me   recentemente   vlsltate    che   venlvano   ad   esprlmere 
con  11  loro  plauso  la  loro  slmpatla  per  gll  Statl  Unltl.    lo  rammento 
m  modo  speclale  una  frase  che  udlvo  sempre.  al  dl  sopra  d'ogni  altro 
grldo  e  che  era  cosl  frequentamente  rlpetuta:  "Viva  la  Democrazla. 
Quelle  tre  e<=ultantl  parole  espnmono  la  ferma  convlnzlone,  comune 
al   popoll    dl    tutte   le    democrazle:    la   convlnzlone    che    la   llberta 
contlnuera  a  regnare  sovrana  nelle  loro  terre.    E  nel  salutare  I  popol 
dl   tutte   le   nazlonl  dellEmisfcro  Occidentale   vogllo   rlpetere  quel 
grido  del  nostrl  buonl  vlclnl  delle  Amerlche;  "VWa  la  Democrazla  1 


[Spanish  translation] 
La  Emlsora  Internaclonal  WCBX.  de  la  Cadena  Columbia.  Ntieya 
York,  ofrece  a  ustedes  ensegulda  la  vcrsl6n  castellana  del  Uxto 
mtegro  del  dlscurso  que  acaba  de  pronunclar  el  P'-^s»''*^«^.f *?°f  1*1! 
en  la  cludad  de  Dayton.  Ohio,  y  dlrlgldo  a  las  naclones  de ^^« 
Americas    con    motlvo    del    Dia    de    la    Raza.     Dljo    el    Pres.dente 

^r'es^por  simple  colncldencia  que  esUi  J^dloemlslbn  s  todo  el 
Hemlsferio  Occldental-a  la  America  del  Norte^  <^ef  ro  Am^.^  y  Ja 
America  del  Sur— se  efectiia  en  el  anlversarlo  del  Dcsf"^^^*^'^:^ 
SJT  NUCVO  Mundo  por  Cristobal  Colon.  Ningun  otro  dla  Pof' «  "f^ 
mL  apropudo  que%e  en  que  celebramos  las  hazafias  del  atrevldo 

^Ho^tSos  108  Americanos,  del  Norte,  del  Centro  y  del  Bur,  no. 
as2?Lc?a  ne°ust^s  concludadanos  de  orlgen  Itallano  para  honrar 

"^Mu?h<^'  f  n?me"rosos  ban  sldo  los  grupos  <*«  '^*-"«»,  ^^,  »Jf" 
llee^o  en  olas  de  Inmigraclon  slempre  blen  acogldas.  a  este  Hcmls- 
fprfn  'min  sldo  elemenlo  esenclal  en  la  clvUlzacl6n  y  en  la  constl- 
tuc?6n  ^  todas  Vi  velntiuna  RepubUcaa.  A  trav6s  de  «  slgloa, 
i^^^e.  ItSSios  ban  flgurado  emlnentement*  en  U  liaU  de  lo. 
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ntadistaa  de  Estadns  Unldos  j  de  las  otras  Repubhcas.  sin  contar    I 
k)8  que  ban  contrlbuldo  a  crwir   la  vlda  cientiQca.  comercial,  pro- 
feMonal.  j  artistlca  del  Nurvo  Munao. 

Las  Am&TicaiS  se  ban  d«tacado  en  la  aventura  de  convlvlr  en  ! 
annoota.  eslando  formadas  por  muchaa  razas  dUtlntas  A  ralz  de  I 
lu6  rteacubrimienlos.  vliileron  U»  primeros  cclonoe.  los  prlmeros  re- 
fU(;iad(>s  d«  Europa  Vtni<ron  a  arar  nuevoa  cionpo^.  a  consiruir 
nui^-vos  hugar««  a  eslablecer  una  nueva  ar^icdad  en  un  Nufvo  Mundo. 
Mms  tarde  crmbaiit-rcn  per  la  Libcrtad  Hombres  y  muj»-res  vale- 
rcst*.  empremledorfs,  previisores.  »ab;an  por  quo  luchaisan  Lo  al- 
canxarcn.  y  al  conaeguirlo  dieron  "esperanza  a  todo  el  mundo  para 
todo  el  porvenir." 

Fcimaron.  acqui.  en  el  Hemlaferto  Ckxldental.  una  nueva  reserva 
humnna.  y  a  ella  han  veniUo  a  sumarse  la  nangrc.  la  cultura.  las 
trndlclones  de  Uidaa  Us  raza^i  y  pueblos  de  !a  Ticrra.  Vinuron  a  la« 
Ainertcaa — 'muchedumbres  anheluKas  de  ser  libres" — animadas  por 
aapiraciones  ct>inun«a.  no  solo  de  meJorumlonU)  economlco.  sino  de 
libf  rtades  y  franquicia«  peraonales  qu«  U^s  babian  sido  ucgadas  en  el 
Vte)o  Mundo. 

No  Tinieron  a  conqulatarae  loa  uno«  a  loa  otros.  sine  a  vlvir  unoe 
al  litdo  de  ctroa  Orgullosament*  trajeron  cunsigo  su  herencia  de 
cultura.  pero  alegremente  dcjaron  alraa  la  c^rga  de  pn-juicios  y  de 
odtos. 

A  e«i«  Nuevo  Mundo  fuercn  traaplanUd.48  las  grandes  cuJturas 
de  EiqMAa  y  Portugal. 

Ell  nueatro  propio  tlenjpo.  es  un  hccho  que  Ki-an  parte  de  la  cultura 
et^pai'iola  y  portitKUesa  de  todo  el  mundo  proviene  actualmente  de 
la.s  Am^r>c**i 

Bb  natural  que  todos  Ins  cludadanoe  Americanos,  orlundos  de  las 
numeroaaA  nacionea  del  Viejo  Mundo  recuerden  con  aXeclo  las  tlerras 
en  que  vivlerou  sus  anteptusadus  y  loe  grandt-n  aUlbutos  de  la  vloja 
Civtllzacl6n  en  aqucllaa  tlerras.  Pero  en  cada  una  de  las  Republican 
Americanaa,  la  prtmera  y  ultima  fldelldad  y  lealtad  de  tso5  ciudaUa- 
nai.  perlenece.  c&f\  sin  excepcton,  a  la  Repufclica  en  que  viven. 
•ctuan  y  tlenen  su  aer. 

Porque  cuando  nuestroa  antepasados  vlntcron  a  estas  riberas,  lo 
blcterun  con  la  determJnacion  Ue  permanecer  y  de  volverse  clu- 
dadanci*  del  Nuevo  Mundo  Al  establccer  6ste  su  Independencla, 
quisleion  toruarse  cludadancs  de  America — no  dc  una  Amorica 
anglo-ijijona.  o  Itallana,  o  alexnana.  o  etpancla.  o  poriuguesa — slno 
s:mpltmente  cludadanos  de  una  Naclou  Americana  indtp«udcnte. 

Aqui  no  tenemos  cludadarua  dual.  Aqui  los  descendientes  de  las 
miamaa  raoaa  que  slempre  »e  hab.an  vlsio  obliRadas  a  temerse.  o  a 
t>dia:»'  una«  a  otraa  en  las  ticrraa  del  olro  lado  del  oceano.  han 
apreudldo  a  vlvlr  en  paz  y  amiatad 

Ningun  grupo  o  raza  del  Nuevo  Mundo  tlene  dcaeo  alguno  de  sub- 
yu^ar  a  otroe.  Nmguna  nnclbn  en  este  Hemlsferlo  tlene  deseo 
■Iguno  dc  domlnar  a  otriM  En  el  HemlsXerio  Occidental,  nliiguna 
uaclbn  ea  coi\sldcr«da  como  naclbn  de  scguiida  clase,  y  esto  es  uigo 
que  vale  la  pena  recordar 

Nosotros  sabemos  que  ue  ha  tratado — sabemos  que  se  seguiri 
tratando — de  dlvldir  e***  i;r\ipo8  en  el  scno  de  una  naclon  y  dc 
dlvldlr  eaaa  nadones  entre  si 

Hay  en  el  VleJo  Mundo  quleiies  p^Tiisten  en  creer  que  aqui.  en  este 
Nuero  Hemlsferlo.  las  Arn<^rtcaj  pueden  ser  destroadas  por  los  odlcs 
y  los  tenaores  que  ban  satumdo  de  santrrt-  los  car.ipos  de  batalla 
de  Buropa  durante  tantos  Ri^los.  Los  Americanos  como  tndivlduos, 
y  las  Repubhcas  Amerlmnas.  ronio  nacionea.  t^e  manttenen  en 
fuardla  contra  qtilenea  tratan  de  romper  su  unldad  mediaiite  la 
pr^dlca  de  antlguos  odios  taciales.  medlanto  la  explotaclon  de 
■  iittguoM  recelciA.  o  medtante  la  preaentaclbn  de  seducturas  promesas 
que  ellOM  aaben  son  faJaa^i 

■•DlvJdlr  para  conquistar"  ha  aldo  la  consigna  de  las  potenclas 
totalttarias  en  su  ifuerra  contra.s  las  democrac las.  En  el  Contlnente 
de  Buropa.  esa  consiKna  ha  tenldo  buen  ^xlto  por  el  memento  En 
DUectro  contlnente  fracnsari^ 

Bstamoa  rc:?ue!tos  a  emplcar  nuestraa  energias  y  nuestros  recursos 
pant  comtiatu'  y  repeler  la«  tramas  y  la  propaganda  extranjeras — 
tixla  la  tunica  de  bel:gerancla  subterranea.  que  tlene  su  origcn  en 
Eurcpa  y  qtie  ahora  eatA  clnramente  apuntada  contra  todas  las 
Republicas  sltuadas  a  este  lado  del  oceano 

Rsa  prcpagaixla  repite  y  replte  que  la  democracla  e»  una  forma 
decadente  de  goblerno  Nos  dicen  que  nueptro  vtejo  Ideal  demo- 
crJiilco.  nueatras  vtejas  tradlclcnes  de  Ubertndes  civlles.  son  cosas 
eel  pafado 

Ncaotroa  recharamos  tal  idea.  Nosolroa  declmos  que  scmrs  el 
pr.rvenir.  Declmos  que  la  direcci6n  por  la  cual  ellcs  quisieron 
encamlnamns  es  retriiprada  y  no  progreslsta,  declmos  que  retratrae 
a  In  st-nrldtimbre  de  los  Faraones  a  la  esclavltud  de  la  Edad  Mrdla. 

La  consigna  de  la  fe  democrAtlca  slempre  ha  side  ;  Adelante  y 
Arrtba!  Loa  hombres  libres  nunca  ae  han  sentldo  satlsfecho*  con 
el  mero  mantenlmiento  de  ningun  status  quo.  pt->r  confortable  y 
secure  que  haya  podldi^  parocer  en  tin  memento  dado. 

Jnmks  hetnoe  renuncJado  a  la  e#;peranza.  a  la  crecncla.  a  la  ccn- 
rlccidn  dc  que  exlsten  tma  vlda  mejor.  un  mundo  mejcr,  m&s  allA 
de!  horlaonte      •     •     • 

El  fviego  de  la  llbertad  brtUaba  en  los  ojos  de  Washington, 
de  Bolivar.  6t  San  Martin,  de  Artlgas.  de  Juarez,  de  Pernardo 
O  Higgins.  y  de  todos  los  valientes.  los  rudos  y  haraptentos  hombres 
que  lo*  siguleron  en  las  guerra*  de  Indcpendencla. 

Ese  fuego  arde  hoy  en  los  oJos  de  quienes  combaten  por  la 
llbertad  en  tlerras  de  ultramar 

A  eate  lado  del  oc*ano  no  exlste  deseo  alguno.  nl  habr&  ningun 
esftierro.  por  parte  de  nlnguna  raza.  o  pueblo,  o  naclon,  por  domlnar 
a  otro.  XI  uiuoo  abraao  que  nos  projponemos  lograr  es  el  vinculo 
de  la  amtatart  de  buenoa  veclnos  a  la  "«»"*»  antlgua.     Unldos  asi 


noa  ee  dable  reslstlr  cualquier  ataque.  ya  vcnea  del  orlente  o  del 
occidcnte.  Juntos  nos  es  dable  desviar  cualquier  Infiltraclon  de 
Ideolo^iaa  politicas  y  eccnbmicas  extrana?  que  puedan  a£pirar  a 
destruir  nue«tra  llbertad  y  nuestra  democracla. 

Cuando  hablamos  dp  defender  este  Hemisforlo  Occidental  no 
habiamoa  solamente  del  terntorlo  de  Norte,  CenUo  y  Sud  America 
y  las  islas  Inmttliatamente  adyacentes  Incluimos  el  derecho  al 
usr  pariflco  de  lc6  Oce.nGS  AiUiitlco  y  Paciflco.  Tal  ha  sido  nuestra 
pohtica  trndiciunal. 

Es  un  hecho.  por  ejemplo.  que  desde  tlempos  tan  remotop  ccmo 
mil  setecientos  noventlocho  (1798)  los  Estado-*  Uiiidos  encontraron 
que  su  iraflco  y  comercio  paciticos  con  otras  partes  de  las  Americaa 
efetaban  anientZJidos  por  corsarios  armados  eiiviados  a  las  AntUlas 
por  naclones  que  guerreaban  por  aquel  cntonces  entre  si  en  Europa. 
Debido  a  esa  amenaza  a  la  paz  de  este  Hemisieno,  fueron  «rm;'da3 
las  fragatas  Comttlacion  y  Constitucion  y  niuchas  otras  unidades 
navules  Estadounidenscs  que  echarcn  de  las  aguas  al  Sur  dc  u  Me- 
tros lOb  barcc*  de  guerra  de  Europa.  y  tornaron  a  hacer  paciflco  y 
factible  el  comercio  entre  las  Americas 

Nosotroe,  los  Amencanotj.  seguimos  creyendo  que  la  defensa  de 
los  occanos  del  Hemif«ferlo  Occidental  contra  actos  de  agresion.  es  el 
primer  factor  en  la  defensa  y  proteccion  de  nuesira  propia  integrl- 
dad  territorial  Y  reafirmamos  ahora  esa  politica.  para  que  no  haya 
duda  re-peclo  a  nuestra  intencion  de  mantenerla 

Hay  quienea.  en  cada  una  de  las  velntiuna  Repubhcas  Americanas. 
in-sinuan  que  el  curso  que  las  Americas  esvaii  siguicndo  esia  lenta- 
mente  empujando  a  una  o  a  todas  a  la  guerra  con  alguna  naclbn  o 
naciones  de  allendc  los  mares. 

Los  hechos  han  sido  declarados  claramcnte  una  y  cira  vez.  Este 
pais  no  dist-a  guerra  con  ninguiia  nacion  E'^te  Hemisfeno  no 
Uestea  guerra  con  nlnguna  nacion.  Las  Rtpvibllcas  Americana* 
estan  resueltas  a  trabajar  unidas  por  la  paz.  lo  mlsmo  que  iraba- 
jamoe  unido«;  para  defendrrnos  de  cualquier  ataque. 

Durante  muchos  y  largos  ahOB.  cada  (  nza  de  ei^ergia  que  yo  he 
tenido  ha  sido  cor^sagrada  a  mani^ner  esta  naclon  y  las  otras  Re- 
pubhcas en  paz  con  el  resto  del  Mundo.  Y  es  eso  lo  que  hoy  sigue 
ocupando  primer  puesto  en  mi  mente.  lo  que  ccnstltuye  el  objetivo 
a  que  aspiro  y  el  por  que  lucho  y  por  que  ruego 

NoK)tros  no6  armamos  para  defendernos  La  mas  fuerte  razbn 
para  es.i  es  que  eso  es  la  mas  fuerte  garantia  de  paz. 

Los  Bstados  Umdos  de  America  esti<n  reuniendo  «u.«  hombres  y 
ens  recursos.  se  estan  armando  no  solamente  para  defenderse  a  si 
mismo-^.  smo.  en  colaboracibn  con  las  otras  repubhcas  Americanas, 
para  ayudar  a  defender  todo  el  Hemisferio. 

Bstamos  construyendo  una  defensa  total  en  tierra.  mar  y  aire, 
suftclente  pan  repeler  cualquier  ataque  total  asostado  desde  cual- 
quier parte  d'  1  mundo  .\civertido  p>or  lo.=  dehberadcs  ataque^  de 
los  dictadorrs  contra  pueblos  libres.  Estados  Unldos.  por  primera 
vez  en  su  histcria.  ha  emprendido  el  entrenamiento  milltar  dc  sus 
hombres  en  tiempo  de  paz  Pellgros  Fin  preced-nte  hin  sido  causa 
de  que  Bstados  Unldos  haya  emprendido  la  construccion  de  una 
flota  y  de  una  fuerza  aerea  suflcientes  para  defender  todas  las  costas 
de  las  Americas  contra  cuaiquler  combinacion  de  potencias  hosiiles. 

Hemos  solicitado.  y  hemes  recibido.  In  mas  plena  cooperaclbn  y 
ayuda  de  parte  de  la  industria  y  del  trabajo  Todos  estamos  acele- 
rando  la  preparaclon  de  delensas  adecuadas. 

Y  estamoe  mantenlendo  Kvs  naclones  de  este  Hemlslerlo  plena- 
mente  enteradas  de  nuestros  preparatlvos  de  defensa  Hemos 
acogldo  delegaciones  mllltares  de  las  repubhcas  que  son  nu^stras 
vecinas.  Y  a  su  vez.  ruestros  expertos  mllltares  y  navales  han  side 
»co«?ldos  por  fllas.  Nok  prop>onein06  alentar  este  franco  Intercambio 
de  Informaclbn  y  de  planes 

Seremr^s  todos  para  uno  y  uno  para  todos 

Esta  Idea  de  una  defensa  suQcientemente  fuerte  y  suflclentemente 
nmplla  para  proteger  r.uestra  mltad  del  mundo.  tuvo  su  orlgen 
cuando  el  goblerno  de  Estados  Ur.ldos  anur.cib  su  politica  respecto 
d?  las  Amr-rtcas  del  Stir  y  del  Centro.  Era  la  pclitlca  del  Buen 
Veclno.  del  vecino  que  no  se  entromete  on  lo  que  no  le  atnfie,  pero 
que  slempre  est  A  dlspucsto  a  prestar  ayuda  amistosa  a  una  nr.'ion 
amlstosa  que  la  sollcitc;  el  veclno  que  esta  d!spue«to  a  dlsrutir 
amlstosamcnte  los  problemas  que  ntmca  dejan  de  rascltarse  entre 
veclnt>s. 

Desde  el  dia  en  que  esa  pclitlca  fu^  anunclada.  la?  RepubUcaa 
Amonrarias  se  han  con.^ultado  entre  si.  han  ajustado  paciflcamente 
sus  viejos  problemas  y  dlj-puta.<;;  se  han  accrcado  mas  y  mas  unis  a 
otras:  hasta  que  al  fin.  en  1938.  en  Lima,  su  unldad  y  su  amibtad 
quedaron  sellada?. 

En  esa  oca5l6n  fue  adcptada  una  declaraclon  de  que  el  Nu?vo 
Mundo  se  pn  pone  mantcner  colectlvamrnte  la  llbertad  sobre  la 
cu-il  se  aslenta  su  fuerza  Fue  eso  la  culmlnaclon  de  la  politica  del 
Euen  Veclno.  la  conflrmaclbn  de  lo  que  dljera  aquci  famoso  Argen- 
tine de  cuna  Itahaiia.  A'.berdi:  "Lcs  Americas  *in  un  gran  slntma 
politico:  las  partes  extraen  vida  del  todo;  y  el  todo  extrae  vlda  de 
sus  partes  ■' 

Mediante  la  adqulslclbn  en  meses  reclentes  de  ocho  bases  navalea 
en  territorlos  del  Imperlo  Bntanlco  sltuadas  dentro  de  la  esftra  del 
Nuevo  Mundo,  desde  Terrancva  a  las  Guayanas.  hemos  aumentado 
la  efectividad  Inmedlata  dc  la  gran  flota  que  ahora  poseemos  y  de  !a 
flota  aiin  mayor  que  tenemos  en  via  de  construcclbn  Esas  bases 
fueron  adqulrldas  por  Estadoe  Unidos.  pero  no  para  la  proteccion  de 
Er.tad06  Unldi^  uracamento  Fucrcn  adquirldas  para  la  proteccion 
de  todo  el  Hemisferio  Occidental.  La  unidad  de  las  repubhcas 
Americanas  fu^  demostr^da  al  mtindo.  al  ser  esas  bases  navales 
prcntamente  ablertas  por  Estados  Unldos  a  las  otras  Repubhcas 
para  su  \iso  cooperaUTO.    En  ese  acto  quedb  tiplcamente  demosUado 
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el    concepto    de**la    d-^fensa    hemisf^rlca    mediante   la    cooperaclbn 
de  todos  para  todos.  bajo  el  signo  de  la  Buena  Vecindi»d 

Las  estacimcs  F«tndounldenses  de  radio  desempefiar&n  su  parte 
en  la  nueva  unidnd  que  ha  sido  ediflcada  tan  sblidamcnte  entre  las 
naclones  Americanas  durante  los  ultlmos  ocho  aftcs  Tendran  que 
ser  instrumcntcs  efectlvos  al  servicio  del  honrado  Intercambio  y 
comunlcacion  de  Ins  Idens  Nunca  deberan  ser  usadae  como  son 
usadas  las  estaclones  radiofbnlcas  en  otros  paises.  para  emitlr  en  un 
mlsmo  dia  una  histcria  falsa  a  un  pais,  y  una  hlstoria  faUa  d.ferente 
a  otro 

La  medula  de  nuestra  defensa  es  la  fe  que  tenemos  en  las  Ins-    ^ 
tituciones  que  defendemt  s.     Las  Americas  no  se  dejaran  empujar  nl 
por  el  miedo  ni  per  las  amenazas.  a  adaptar  las  vias  que  los  dictadores 
nos  quieren  hacer  segulr. 

Nlnguna  combinacion  de  paises  Eurcpeos  y  Asliitlcos  domtnados 
por  dictadcrcs.  nos  detendra  en  el  camino  que  vemos  extendcrse 
pa! a  nostitros  y  para  la  democracla. 

Nlnguna  comblnncibn  de  paises  Europeos  y  Aslatlcos  domlnados 
por  dictadores  Icgrara  hacer  cesar  la  ayuda  que  estamos  dandc  al 
que  es  casl  el  ultimo  pueblo  libre  que  esta  combatlendo  per  man- 
tenerlos  a  raya 

Nuestro  curso  es  claro,  Nuestra  declslbn  ha  sido  tomada.  Con- 
tinuaremos  acumulandi  nuestras  difensas  y  nuestros  armamentos. 
Ccn':nuaremcs  ayudar.do  a  los  que  re.slstcn  la  agresibn.  y  por  ahora 
mantienen  a  los  agresores  lejos  de  nuestras  playas.  Que  ningun 
amerlcano  en  ningun  rlncbn  de  las  Americas  pnnpa  en  duda  la 
poslbihdad  de  pehgros  procedentes  de  allende  los  mares  ^Por  que 
hemos  de  aceplar  seguridades  de  que  somos  Inmuncs?  La  historla 
registra  que  no  hace  mucho  tiempo  esas  mismas  seguridades  fueron 
dadas  a  los  pueblos  de  Holanda  y  de  Belglca  y  de  Noruega 

No  puede  ya  disputarse  que  las  fuerzas  del  mal.  etnpei^adas  en 
reahzar  la  conqulsta  del  mundo.  destrulran  a  qulen  puedan  destruir 
en  el  momento  que  puedan  hacerlo.  Hemos  aprend:do  las  lecciones 
de  los  ultlmos  ai^os  Sabemos  ahora  que.  si  tratamos  de  aplacarlos 
absteniendonos  de  dar  ayuda  a  quienes  se  les  oponen,  no  hacemos 
sino  acelerar  el  dia  de  su  ataque  contra  nosolros. 

El  pueblo  de  Estados  Unldos  y  el  pueblo  de  todas  las  Americas 
rechazan  la  d-ctrina  del  aplacamlento.  La  reconocen  por  lo  que  es. 
es  declr    un  arma  Importante  de  las  naclones  agresoras. 

Estoy  hablando  con  franqueza.  Proclamo  el  amor  del  pueblo 
Estadounldense  por  la  Llbertad.  la  Decencia.  y  la  Humanldad. 

Es  por  eso  que  nos  armamos.  Porque.  lo  rcplto.  esta  nacibn 
quiere  mantcner  alejada  la  guerra  de  estos  dos  contincntes.  Porqu3 
todns  nosotros  estamos  rcsueltos  a  hacer  cuanto  sea  poslblc  para 
mantcner  la  paz  en  este  hemisferio.  Porque  posoer  una  gian  fuerza 
de  armas  es  la  manera  practlca  de  dar  cumplimlcnto  a  nuestras 
esperanzas  de  paz.  y  dc  permanecer  fuera  de  esta  o  de  culquler  otra 
guerra  Porque  estamos  resueltos  a  allstar  toda  nuestra  fuerza  a 
fin  de  poder  seguir  slendo  libres. 

Los  hombres  y  mujeres  de  la  Gran  Bretana  han  domcstrado  cbmo 
es  que  la  gente  hbre  deflcnde  lo  que  sabe  ser  Justo.  Su  herbica 
defense  sera  anotada  por  la  posterldad.  Sora  una  prucba  pcrpetua 
de  que  la  democracla.  cuando  es  puesU  a  prucba.  es  capaz  de  mostrar 
la  sustancia  de  que  esta  hecha. 

Recuerdo  bien.  durante  mis  reclentes  vlsltas  a  trcs  grandcs  capl- 
tales  Sud-Amerlcanas,  las  grandes  muchidumbres  quo  vinlcron  a 
expresar  con  sus  aclamaciones.  su  amlstad  hacla  los  Estados  Unldos. 
Y  espt>cialmente  recuerdo  que  sobre  todas  las  otras  aclamacion-s.  ol 
relteradamente  un  grito  que  se  elevaba  por  encima  de  todos:  cl 
grlto  de:  "jViva  la  Democracla!" 

Esas  tres  palabras  conmovedoras,  expresan  la  permanente  convlc- 
clbn  del  pueblo  en  todas  las  democraclas.  de  que  la  liber  :ad  habra 
de  Imperar  en  la  tierra.  j  ,  «       . 

Al  envlar  ml  saludo  a  los  pviebloe  de  todas  las  naclones  del  Hemis- 
ferio Occidental,  deseo  repetlr  aquel  grlto  de  nuestros  buenos 
venclnos  de  la*  Americas:  "jVlva  la  Democracla!" 
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On  this  dav  more  than  16  000  000  y^xin?  Amerlcanx  are  reviving 
the  300-year-rld  .^merlcan  custom  of  the  muster.  Thcv  are  obeying 
that  first  dutv  of  frt>e  citi/onship  by  which  from  the  t-a.lust  colonial 
times  every  able-bodied  citizen  was  subject  to  the  call  for  service  In 
the  national  defense. 

It  Is  a  day  of  detp  and  purposeful  meaning  In  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  For  on  this  dav  we  Americans  proclaim  the  vitality  of  our 
history,  the  singleness  of  our  will,  and  the  unity  of  our  Nation 

We  prepare  to  keep  the  peace  In  this  New  World  uhlch  fiecmen 
have  built  lor  freemen  to  live  In  The  United  Stater,,  a  Nation  of 
130.000.000  people,  hat  today  only  about  500.000— half  a  million— 
officers  and  men  In  \rmy  and  National  Guard.  Other  nations. 
MTisUer  In  population.  h:ive  four  and  five  and  six  million  trained  men 
in  their  armies  Our  present  program  will  train  800  000  additional 
m>n  this  coming  year  and  somewhat  less  than  1.000.000  men  each 
year  thereafter.  It  is  a  program  obviously  of  defensive  preparation 
and  of  defensive  preparation  only. 

Calmly,  without  fear  and  without  hysteria,  but  with  clear  deter- 
mination, we  are  building  guns  and  planes  and  tanks  and  ships,  and 
all  the  other  tools  which  modern  defense  requires  We  are  mobiliz- 
ing our  Citizenship,  lor  we  are  calling  on  men  and  women  and 
property  and  money  to  join  In  mraklng  our  defense  effective  To- 
day's registration  for  training  and  service  Is  the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  our  national  defense 

In  the  days  when  our  forefathers  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
deirocracy  every  American  family  had  to  have  its  gun  and  know  how 
to  u.se  It.  Todav  we  live  under  threats — threats  of  aggression  from 
abroad — which  call  again  for  the  same  readines.-,.  the  same  vigilance. 
Ours  must  cnce  again  be  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  prepared  to 
defend  as  they  built,  to  defend  as  they  worked,  to  defend  aa  they 

worshiped  ,  _.        . 

The  duty  of  this  day  has  been  imposed  up>on  us  from  without. 
Those  who  have  dared  to  threaten  the  whole  world  with  war — those 
who  have  created  the  name  and  deed  of  total  war— have  Imposed 
upon  us  and  upon  all  free  peoples  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 

total  defense. 

But  this  day  not  only  Imposes  a  duty;  It  provides  also  an  oppor- 
tunity— an  opportunity  for  united  action  In  the  cause  of  liberty; 
an  opportunity  for  the  continuing  creation  on  this  continent  of  a 
country  where  the  people  alone  shall  be  master,  where  the  people 

shall  be  truly  free.  »w  *  - 

To  the  16,000.000  young  men  who  register  today  I  say  that  de- 
mocracy is  your  cause — the  cause  of  youth. 

Democracy  is  the  one  form  of  society  which  guarantees  to  every 
new  generation  of  men  the  right  to  imagine  and  to  attempt  to 
bring  to  pass  a  better  world  Under  the  despotisms  the  Imagination 
of  a  better  world  and  its  achievement  are  alike  forbidden. 

Your  net  todav  affirms  not  only  your  loyalty  to  your  country  but 
your  Will  to  build  vour  future  for  yourselves. 

We  of  todav  with  God's  help,  can  bequeath  to  Americans  of  to- 
morrow a  nation  in  which  the  ways  of  liberty  and  Justice  will 
survive  and  be  secure.  Such  a  nation  must  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
<3f  r>eace      And  it  is  for  that  cause  that  America  arms  itaelf. 

It  IS  to  that  cause— the  cause  of  peace — that  we  Americans  today 
devote  our  national  will  and  otir  national  spirit  and  our  national 
strength. 

On  Hand  and  On  Order 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  deUvered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  broadcast  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on  registra- 
tion day.  yesterday.  October  16.^  1940.  with  reference  to  tHe 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  October  17  (legislative  day  0/  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

berl8).1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   F.   BYRNES.   OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr   MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Byrnes 
on  October  16    1940.  over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  entitled  "On  Hand  and  On  Order." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ON    HAND    AND    ON    OROCa 

In  a  speech  at  Philadelphia  a  few  day»  "fo  f  %!««JJ'""£^S; 
M^vl  -,*  ♦»,.  n*nuhiican  Party  charged  that  Premdent  Kooaeveji 
•**»**  °U  ♦  ^Vvi  Se  t>eot)te  of  the  United  States  when,  on  May 
2"'l^^n'^dvS1^'\lSN^o^n^.SU''o\.y  airplane,  t^^ 
mitSei  he  used  Uie  phrase  -on  hand  and  on  order."  Ur.  WUlkle 
rtriicu  Id  thatXase  and  demanded  to  know  lU  meaning. 
^n^B^^  th^  Presldeut  simply  UBed  the  language  of  a  report 
fuSi^^TS*  cSnSr,  of  our  A^y.     In  de«:rlblng  the  .Utu.  of 
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Its  ship*.  tiM  N«Ty  uacs  the  phraM  "ImlU  and  buUding  In  report- 
tc«  u  to  lU  equipment,  the  Army  vme*  the  phnoe  "on  hand  and  on 
order  " 

President  Hoover  frequently  uaed  the  phr««e  "on  hand  and  on 
order;  Just  as  other  President*  have  done  Mr  Willkle  was  a  Demo- 
crat during  the  Hoover  administration.  I  would  have  been  ashamed 
had  he  at  that  time  charged  President  Hoover  with  deceit  and  mi3- 
reprraentatloQ  becaune  of  using  the  phraae  "on  hand  and  on  order  "* 

Remember,  years  ago  the  Army  devised  that  phra.se  so  that  a 
complete  pictvire  of  Its  materiel  could  be  given.  "On  hand"  mlorm* 
the  Nation  of  materiel  on  hand  today,  and  "on  order"  tells  the 
NaUon  what  la  to  be  delivered  by  manufacturers  who  have  been 
awarded  contracts. 

An  admlnUtratton  that  has  nothing  "on  order"  is  doing  nothing 
about  national  defense. 

In  that  Mune  speech  at  Philadelphia  Mr.  Wlllkle  said:  "I  happen 
to  know  a  large  manufacturing  company  In  Michigan.  It  has  orders 
for  many  hundreds  of  tanJu.  Thu6c  wtrc  Included.  I  assume,  among 
the  'k:hast'  tanks  'on  order'  that  the  third-term  candidate  spoke 
about  But  this  particular  manufacturer  has  not  yet  built  the 
building  m  which  thoae  ghost  tanks  are  to  be  manufactiued." 

That  was  an  Inexcusable  misrepresentation. 

The  only  manufacturer  in  MlchlKsn  having  orders  for  tanks  Is  the 
Chryaler  Corporation      Mr    Wlllkle  knew  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  tanks  was  not  made  available  by  Congress  until  July 
Tet  he  toid  jrou  that  these   tanks  were   included  nmong  those  to 
which  the  Prcaldcnt  referred  in  his  speech  laAt  May 

Ttue  fact  tm.  the  contract  was  signed  AuKUi^t  15  BuildmK  tanks 
Is  a  new  activity  for  Chryalcr  Corporation,  m  a  new  type  ot  piant  had 
to  be  deatgSMd,  ftlx  weeks  later  on  the  day  Mr  Willkie  )>poke.  the 
building  was  under  construction  and  need«^  marhliiery  uaa  on 
order  Mr  Wlllkle  in  hU  statement  was  unfair  to  the  Prefculent. 
unfair  u>  the  Army    axul  unfair  to  the  Chrysler  Corpurdilon 

American  factones  are  now  turning  out  Ave  comple'ed  unks 
each  day  Production  is  incrraaing  each  month  Wtiidrii  W.ilkie 
may  call  them  "gboat  tanks,"  but  Adolf  Hitler  will  not  rid.cule 
thrac   tAnka. 

At  Buifalo  last  night.  Mr  Wlllkle  asserted  that  the  admmistratloa 
delayed  the  amortlxaUoii  plan  which,  he  said,  would  have  cleared 
the  tracks  fur  manufacture  of  gunx,  tanks,  planes,  and  munitions. 

American  manufacturers  did  not  wait  for  this  legialation  Before 
Its  enactment,  they  signed  contracts  with  the  Army  and  Navy  tutal- 
UiK    seven    and    one-half    billion    dollars. 

Speaking  ot  this  tax  provUion.  Mr.  Wlllkle  said:  "I  favored  It.  too. 
So  far  as  I  know,  every  sensible  man  favored  It  " 

Let  me  tell  you  that  when  the  Senate  voted  on  thia  bill,  only  one 
Republican  Senator  voted  fur  it.  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  not 
I  but  Mr  Wlllki*  who  says  tliere  Is  only  one  sensible  Republican  in 
the   Senate. 

The  BepubUcan  candidate  UAd  the  people  that  all  but  a  few 
hundred  of  otir  airplanes  are  obsolete.  Tou  know  that  is  untrue. 
What  would  not  Britain  give  today  for  the  thousands  of  planes 
we  have  whkrh  Mr  Wlllkie  calls  obsolete?  The  E»efen.se  Commls- 
alon  tells  you  that  Amo^tcan  factories  will  this  month  turn  out 
960  planea.  They  are  superior  to  thojie  which  dot  the  skies  over 
Europe  Production  Is  increasing  dally  and  our  designers  have 
prviftied  from  Europe's  experience. 

Mr  Wlllkle  says  "Think  what  a  difference  It  would  have  made 
to  the  democracies  of  the  world  If  the  airplane  production  of  1940 
had  been  atUlnrd  in  1939  ' 

I  agree  Had  the  party  of  Mr  Wlllkle's  adoption  refrained  from 
delaying  and  blocking  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  in  March  1939 
airplane  factories  built  in  1940  would  have  t>een  erected  in  1939. 
And  today  we  would  be  producing  planes  at  the  rate  of  2.000  por 
month  Instead  at  950  per  month. 

At  Cleveland.  Mr  Wlllkie  said;  "The  fact  Is  that  the  largest 
fore*  we  could  put  Into  the  held  today  completely  equipped.  Is 
75  000 "  That  Is  untrxie.  We  have  more  than  75.000  men  com- 
pletely equipped  In  our  Island  poosesslons  We  have.  In  all.  In 
the  Regular  Army  as  of  yesterday  352  158:  In  the  National  Guard 
we  have  308  000.  making  a  total  of  555  158  men. 

Speaking  in  New  York,  the  Republican  candidate  declared  the 
Army  lacked  nfles  That  Is  untrue.  The  United  Slates  Army  has 
on  hand  approximately  two  million  Enfield  and  SpriPigfleld  rifles — 
which  any  military  expert  will  tell  you  are  splendid  weapons.  The 
Infantry  constitutes  not  more  than  40  percent  of  a  modern  army. 
Therefore,  we  now  have  rifles  sufficient  for  an  army  of  five  or  six 
million  men. 

We  now  are  manufacturing  the  new  Oarand  rifle.  The  Army 
does  not  dlacio»«  the  number  on  hand,  but  states  that  by  the 
end  of  this  mouth  we  will  be  producing  600  per  day.  and  pro- 
durtlon  ts  lncrrft.Mnf  every  month 

Yesterday.  In  Rochester.  Mr  Wlllkle  charged  "pitiful  InefBclency 
In  tailing  to  provide  housing  fur  the  flrst  lot  of  new  soldiers  with 
regl.stratlon  coming  tomorrow"  He  said  It  would  take  6  months 
to  house  the  first  400.000  men. 

Th<»  selective-service  law  was  approved  September  16.  Plans 
for  housii^  weie  already  prepared  and  construction  immediately 
started.  General  Marshall  advises  me  that  Instead  of  t)elng  de- 
layed It  Is  proceeding  surprisingly  well.  The  Aimy  did  not  plan 
to  call  any  trainees  before  November  18,  and  only  30.000  then.  The 
Increase  in  recrtutlng  In  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
will  reduce  the  nimiber  of  trainees  then  to  be  called.  But  hotis- 
Ing  will  be  ready  for  them  when  they  are  called. 

The  result.  If  not  the  purpo.«e.  of  Mr  Wlllkle's  misleading  state- 
ment on  the  eve  of  reftlstratlon  day  was  to  strike  (ear  into  the 
liearts  of  American  mothers. 


Mr.  Wlllkle  also  criticised  the  administration  for*not  having  an 
additional  set  cf  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal  He  neglected  to  tell 
you  that  the  money  to  build  these  additional  locks  had  been 
appropriated.  He  also  neglected  to  tell  you  that  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  voted  6  to  1  against  that  appropriation,  which  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  tinited  vote  of  the  Democratic  majority. 
What  about  the  Navy?  Mr  Wlllkie  has  not  mentioned  It,  but 
before  election  day  I  fully  expect  to  hear  him  declare  that  It  is  Jtist 
so  much  Junk  upon  the  seas  The  same  President  who  is  criticized 
by  him  a.*;  to  every  other  activity  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Navy 

In  1933,  when  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office,  we  had  dropped 
below  Great  Britain  and  Japan — even  below  Prat.ce — In  the  number 
of  fighting  ships.     We  had  only  101. 

Mr  Roosevelt  had  ■served  for  8  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  knew  the  Navy's  needs  and  began  Unniedlately  to  rebuild 
our  flrst  line  of  defense. 

As  a  re.^ult  wo  have  on  hand  today  358  modem  fighting  ships. 
Prior  to  September  9.  1940.  we  had  130  additional  ships  on  order. 
These  130  ships — destroyers,  submarines.  crul.«:ers.  and  battleships — 
are  from  5  weeks  to  6  months  ahead  of  contract  dates. 

On  September  9  wlthm  5  hours  after  the  Presldont  approved  a 
bill  approprlatmg  money  to  build  300  additional  combatant  naval 
vessels,  contracts  for  these  ships  were  signed.  They  are  now  on 
order  and  skilled  American  workers  are  laboring  24  hotirs  a  day  to 
put  them  on  the  sea 

This  Is  a  memorable  day  in  our  history.  Sixteen  million  young 
Americans  have  reglst^-red  for  military  training  These  men  are  on 
order — on  order  not  for  war  but  for  peace  Mr  Wlllkle  will  not 
laugh  at  these  millions  of  men  on  order  Nor  will  Adolf  Hitler 
laugh  Becaiise  they  are  on  order  there  probably  will  be  many  other 
<inti-Roc«evclt  rallies  at  Brenner  Pass  before  the  Axis  Powers  dare 
turn  their  covetcu*  gaze  towurd  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Do  not  t>e  frlt{htcmd  t>y  Mr  Wlllkie  Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of 
Operations,  advi'^.-x  you  that  today  the  Na\7  Is  stronger  an-i  the 
morale  hlghtT  than  ever  In  Its  history 

General  Marshall  Chief  of  Staff,  advises  ycu  that  the  Regular 
Army  is  vastly  increased:  that  the  be^t  equipment  and  most  modern 
weapons  are  under  production  not  only  for  the  R<^ular  Army  but 
for  the  trainoei  registered  today 

Mr  Knudsen  and  Mr  Stettln'.us,  of  the  Defense  Commission. 
advls,^  you  that.  Instead  of  being  bogj;«^d  down,  production  Is  pro- 
gres.'-lng  and  that  they  are  receiving  wholehearted  cooperation  from 
the  White  House,  from  Congress,  and  from  Industry. 

Mr  Kuud!»en  and  Mr  Stettlnlus  are  not  candidates  for  office. 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  are  neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  I  doubt  that  either  of  them  ha.s  ever  voted  They  are 
Just  Americans  I  am  satl.'^fled  that  you  will  accept  the  testimony 
of  these  gentlemen  in  preference  to  the  statenietits  of  Wendell 
Willkle.  who  questions  the  veracity  of  your  President,  criticizes  yctir 
Army  and  Navy,  and  reflect*  upon  the  cooperation  of  American 
manufacturers 

I  have  no  fear  that  Wendell  Wlllkle  can  deceive  the  American 
people  I  do  fear  that  he  may  deceive  the  A.xts  Powers,  who.  believing 
us  defenseless,  may  do  something  to  Jeopardirr  the  peace  of  this 
hemisphere  And  I  fear.  too.  he  may  cause  South  America  to  believe 
It  U)  unsafe  to  rely  upon  us. 

No  mrm  on  earth  has  faced  realltv  with  clearer  vision  or  with 
higher  determination  than  has  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  His  actions, 
not  his  worcte,  are  what  alarm  the  dictators.  His  moves  to  fortily 
the  country  he  loves  fill  the  dictators  with  apprthenslon  that  their 
plans  for  dominating  the  world  will  yet  miscarry,  and  Inspire  them 
to  form  alliances  to  bluff  us  Into  abandoning  the  heroic  British 

It  is  on  the  strength  and  sound  Judgment  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  America  relies,  at  least  for  that  period  of  respite  which  will 
enable  us  to  fortify  ourselves  completely  against  a  danger  which 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  lay  beyond  the  horizon 

Here  is  my  final  word  Let  only  those  speak  agaln.st  President 
Roosevelt  who  saw  more  clearly  than  he  did.  who  counseled  more 
Wisely  than  he  did.  while  this  storm  was  gathering 

Apply  that  test  to  the  voice  of  criticism  and  you  will  hear  no  word 
spoken  by  any  man  in  America — certainly  you  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  Wendell  L.  Willkle. 


Housing  Projects  a  Part  of  F'rogram  of  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Octubcr  17  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


INFORMAL  REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Mr,  BAFIKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some  informal  remarks  made 
by  the  President  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  day  of 
October  1940. 
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There  being  no  cbjcction,  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Mayor.  Mr  Evans,  my  good  friends  of  Pittsburgh.  I  have  ccme 
hero  today  very  Iniormally  on  what  Is  e;>entlally  a  trip  to  educate 
myself,  to  learn  about  what  Is  happenlni?  for  national  delense  In 
this  section,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look  ever  st^me  of  these  projects 
that  ha\c.  as  the  mayor  said,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  national  defense. 
I  KO  back  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  thr  flrst  study 
In  this  country  of  any  importance  that  was  made  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  hotter  housing  It  was  dene  here  in  Pitt-sburgh  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  It  seems  to  me  that  from  that  time  on 
we  have  bet^n  leariiing  steadily  all  over  the  Nation  more  about  the 
need  of  better  housing  for  our  citizens  It  has  taken  initiative  and 
at  last  we  are  getting  examples  like  this. 

In  this  particular  project  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
there  Is  contained  the  one-hundred-thousandth  family  dwelling 
unit — all  of  them  built  through  that  one  agency.  Say  there  are  6 
people  to  the  family  Well,  that  would  account  for  500  000  Ameri- 
can-i  That  Is  not  very  much  out  of  130000.000.  and  therefore  wo 
know  that  this  work  has  only  started  and  that  It  has  got  to  go  on. 
Still,  half  a  million  f>eople  represent  a  pretty  sizable  crowd  and 
we  must  remember  that  in  other  methods,  other  forms  of  building 
houses  In  this  country  we  have  added — in  addition  to  those  5O0.000 
people  we  have  taken  care  of — nearly  2,000.000  more  people  who 
have  been  given  better  homes. 

All  that  reprenentx  another  phase  of  democracy  at  work  and  we 
have  here  a  representation  of  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
between  the  Pederal  Government  and  the  local  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Pederal  Oovemn»ent.  through  the  Congress,  provided. 
Initially,  funds  with  which  these  tmlldlnipii  were  built  The  homes 
were  conceived  and  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  PitUburgh 

And  may  I  say  that  these  homes  are  a  monument  to  the  devotion 
and  the  perseverence  of  the  leaders  In  this  housing  movement  In 
Pittsburgh.  Not  only  this  section  but  every  other  section  of  the 
Union  u  richer  for  having  antiquated,  squalid  shacks  replaced  by 
these  bright,  decent  houses.  You  know,  everything  wears  out  in 
time,  or  It  gets  obsolete,  and  It  Is  a  mighty  dlfflcult  thing  for  us  to 
ask  our  population  to  live  In  obsolete  or  worn-out  houses  that  were 
built  75  or  100  years  ago. 

The  Jobs  and  the  homes  of  most  of  the  people  In  our  country 
constitute  a  part  of  their  stake  In  the  Nation.  As  long  as  they 
know  that  their  Government  Is  sympathetically  working  to  prottH?t 
their  Jobs  and  to  better  their  homes,  we  can  be  confldent  that  If  the 
need  arises  the  people  themselves  will  wholeheartedly  Join  In  the 
defense  of  their  homes  and  the  defense  of  their  democracy. 

And  so  I  regard  these  housmg  projects  everywhere  af  a  part  of  the 
program  of  defense.  You  are  doing  a  grand  Job.  Do  more  of  It  and 
speed  It  up. 

Safety  of  Country  Depends  on  Defense 


The  Question  of  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17  (lepislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

I  OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18). 1940 


INFORMAL  REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  AKRON.  OHIO 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  informal  statement  made 
by  the  President  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  11.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.     I  wish  I  could  stay  longer  in  Akron. 

I  have  had  a  very  Interesting  day.  I  have  been  trying  to  learn 
at  flrst  hand  how  this  great  defense  program  of  ours  is  going. 

May  I  say  this  to  you?  You  and  I  know  the  difficulties  and  the 
dangers  of  these  times  In  the  world.  For  many  years  we  In  the 
United  States  have  managed  to  keep  out  of  trouble  In  other  con- 
tinents, and  I  am  confident  that  In  the  future  we  shall  be  able 
to  avoid  being  brought  Into  war  through  attack  by  somebody  else 
on  the  Americas.  But  I  also  believe,  and  I  think  most  of  you 
do,  too,  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  an  attack  is  to  tie  ready  to  meet 
one. 

And  that  Is  why  In  the  steel  plants.  In  Pitt.sburgh  and  in  Youngs- 
town.  I  told  the  foremen  and  the  men  In  those  plants  several  times 
that  the  one  thing  we  all  ought  to  work  for  In  speeding  up  this 
program  Is  more  speed — the  quicker  the  better. 

And  so.  to  you  who  are  a  part  of  defense — to  you  In  this  town  I 
give  the  message,  "Speed  up  all  you  can." 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   PAUL  V   McNLHT  AT  KANSAS  CITY 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Paul  V. 
McNutt  at  Kan.sas  City.  Mo,,  on  October  16,  1940.  on  the 
question  of  dictatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TfiE  Qtiarnow  or  dictatcwsmif 
The  Republican  Party  Is  trying  to  slip  Into  ofBce  by  scaring  th« 
American  people  into  believing  that  In  no  other  way  can  they  pre- 
serve their  freedom 

The  Democratic  administration,  they  say.  Is  malting  America  Into 
a  U'talttarlan  ittate. 

The  Republican  candidate  la  going  up  and  down  the  country 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  Roosevelt  Is  a  dictator  and 
that  the  only  way  for  us  to  save  our  hides  Is  to  sweep  the  Democrats 
out  of  office  and  elect  him  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  purports   to  prove  his  case   by   asserting  that  the  Democrats 
have  placed  too  many  restrictions  on  business,  that  they  have  regi- 
mented the  farmers,  and  that  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  will  ruin 
the  country  and  be  the  last  Presidential  election  we  will  ever  have. 
Let's  look  at  these  charges. 

This  man  offers  himself  as  the  champion  of  business  and  the 
spokesman  for  free  enterprise. 

But  what  does  he  mean  by  "business"?  Whose  business  Is  he 
talking  about? 

I  deny  that  he  speaks  for  or  represents  either  bxisiness  or  free 
private  enterprise. 

The  fact  thai  he  knows  the  password  doesn't  mean  that  he  belongs 
to  the  lodge. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  few  businessmen  get  together  to 
corner  the  market,  to  curtail  production,  to  cripple  and  ruin  com- 
petitors, to  maintain  artificially  high  prices,  and  to  control  their 
segment  of  Industry. 

It  Is  true,  too.  that  sometimes  a  few  businessmen  go  into  a  huddle 
to  create  a  complicated  financial  structure  for  the  purpose  of  using 
other  people's  money  to  acquire  certain  operating  corporations  In  a 
given  locality,  the  better  to  regulate  output  and  prices. 

The  u.se  of  the  word  "business"  to  Include  all  these  operations  Is 
to  confound  the  meaning  of  terms  and  throw  dust  In  the  voters' 
eyes. 

It  Isn't  business  at  all.  Ifs  an  attempt  to  regvilate  and  control 
the  price  system — and  nothing  else. 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  never  erected  a  single  pole  and 
never  stretched  a  single  power  line. 

What  has  It  contributed  to  American  business? 
It  was  concocted,  as  everyone  knows,  solely  for  the  purpose  cf 
enabling  private  banking  interests  to  speculate,  with  other  mens 
money.  In  the  debu  of  the  companies  that  were  producing  power 
and  of  enabling  those  same  privileged  interests  to  maintain  a  price 
structure  without  comp>etltion. 

And  now.  these  same  men.  the  men  whose  entire  time  and  money 
have  been  devoted  to  restricting  industrial  production,  hurl  at 
the  Government  the  charge  that  It  has  hamstrung  business. 

The  Government,  these  past  7  years  has,  indeed,  Imposed  restric- 
tions 

But  It  has  Imposed  restrictions  upon  those  who  were  themselves 
restricting  and  Impeding  Industry. 
It  has  resorted  to  regulation. 

But  It  has  regulated  the  sale  of  securities  of  holding  companies 

In  the  Interest  of  honesty  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors  whose 

Idle  money  the  Republican  candidate  wants  so  much  to  see  In  use. 

What  legitimate  buslne.ssman  objects  to  this  kind  of  restriction 

and  this  type  of  regulation?  

And  If  a  tax  policy  and  a  social-security  program  designed  to 
increase  consumption  of  goods  accumulating  In  staggering  surpliises 
is  a  restrlctirn  rather  than  a  stimulant  to  production  then 
economic  laws  are   In  complete  reverse  and  things  are  soon  likely 

^The'^RepubUcan  candidate.  In  spite  of  his  pretentions  to  niastery 
of  the  national  economy,  appears  altogether  Innocent  of  the  flrst 
prmciples  of  capitalism— a  principle  without  which  there  can  be 
no  understanding  of  the  modern  industrial  world  and  Its  problems. 
That  principle  is  that  industry  must  depend  upon  the  workers 
and  the  producers  of  raw  materials  to  consume  the  products  wbidi 
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th*'T  produc*  Th*  more  they  are  able  to  consume,  the  more  pros- 
perity they  bring  to  Industry.  The  less  they  consume,  the  more 
Industry  lag*. 

When  the  economic  machine  geU  out  of  gear,  when  maladjust- 
menU  oonir  through  Innaiion.  inordinate  apeculatlon.  and  thejr 
conaeqxient  1o«ms.  scmething  mu«t  be  done  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  thU  »aat  group  or  recovery  wUl  be  impoBBlble 

That's  eiactly  what  the  Democratic  admlnlstrHtlon  has  been  doing 
for  the  {Miit  7  years  And  Jt  U  eiactly  Uut  to  which  the  Republicans 
are  objecting  so  strenuously 

We  don't  hare  to  rely  upon  theory. 
We  can  look  at  the  facU. 

Under  the  Democratic  way  of  doing  It.  the  national  income  has 
steadily  Incrtaaed  since  193S  until  It  haa  now  doubled 

Today    the  rate  of  Indu.strlal  production  Is  higher  than  It  was  in    j 
192»  and  the  Pederal  Reserve  Index  of  production  threatens  to  reach 
an  all-time  high  .»   ,      ' 

And  we  won  t  permit  the  Republican  candidate  to  tell  us  it  is 
all  the  r«auit  of  the  defenae  program,  because  he  haa  already  said 
that  the  administration  Is  so  inefflclent  that  we  haven't  yet  started 

the  defense  progrmm  

The  candidate  Insiata  that  such  things  can  be  accomplished 
Without  inconvenience  to  anyone  and  that  he  himself  can  do  It 
belter      All  we  need  la  confidence 

Before  him.  Mr  Hoover  had  the  same  remedy— back  In  those 
tragic  day*  of  1»»   of  1930.  1931    and  1932 

With  banks  exploding  in  every  community  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  Increaalng  dally,  with  farmers 
grabbing  shotRuns  to  carry  to  foreclosxire  sales  and  rcpes  to  hunt 
up   1udge<»    with  erlctlona.  hunger,  disease,  and  starvation  on  every 
hand    the  man  In  the  White  Hou.««?  offered  the  very  remedy  which 
the  present  candidate  would  substitute  for  the  reform.s  of  7  years. 
There    were    no    restrictions    on    buslnees    back    In    those    days. 
None  of  the  regimentation,  the  regulation,  the  obatacles  of  which 
the  Republican  candidate  so  bitterly  complains. 
And  yet  the  elevator  fell  clear  to  the  txsttom. 
The  Republicans  and  their  candidate  are  strangely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  monopoly 

And  yet  there  Is  no  force  so  deadly  to  the  interests  of  the  small 
businesKnaan.  whom  the  candidate  would  make  free 

The  first  and  only  purpose  of  monopoly  Is  to  maintain  prices  at 
JeveH  which  are  not  economically  Justified.     It  prevents  the  ad- 
vantages of  improved  technology  from  ever  reaching  the  consumer 
It  la  this  short-sighted  selfish  view  which  constantly  smothers 
the  great  creative  lorcea  of  capitalism. 

If  there  la  anything  which  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  It  la  the  fact  that  nothing  so  stimulates  increased  produc- 
tion and  consumption  as  lowered  prices 
We  have  In  America  plenty  of  consumers. 
But   business   lacks   markets 
It  lacks  markets  because  the  consumer's  money  doesn't  go  far 

But  as  prlcea  go  down  their  money  goes  further  and  fxirther. 
Consumption  increa.'^e.'s  The  proces.s  gath-rs  momentum,  and  soon 
the  added  consumption  is  far  greater  than  the  Increased  produc- 
tivity from  the  advances  of  technology. 

Labor.  In  the  long  rtin.  Is  not  replaced.  On  the  contrary,  new 
employment  la  created  ,.  ..        w 

It  U  one  of  the  significant  phenomena  of  capitalism  that  those 
Indiistrles  which  have  transferred  to  the  consuming  public  the  bene- 
fits of  Increased  efficiency  In  production  not  only  offer  t)etter  prod- 
ucu  at  lowered  prices  but  employ  more  labor  and  receive  greater 
returns  on  invested  capital. 

Look  at  the  automobile  Indtistry. 
Lock  at  the  refrigerator  industry. 

For  two  decades  these  indusules  have  been  Increasing  their  pro- 
ducMon  and  distribution,  offering  a  better  product  at  lower  prices, 
eniploylng  more  labor,  and  makliig  greater  earnings. 

And  they  have  been  doing  It  by  giving  the  consumer  the  benefit 
of  increased  efficiency  and  plant  improvement. 

Compare  the  achievements  of  these  Industries  with  those  of  the 
public  uUhtica. 

You  can  find  literally  mllUotis  of  farmers  and  workers  In  this 
country  who  can  drive  automobiles  but  who  do  not  have  electricity 
In  their  homes. 

No  effort  was  ever  made  to  make  electric  power  available  to  rural 
areas  on  a  large  scale  until  the  Rural  QectrlAcailcn  program  of  the 
Rocserelt  administration  demonstrated  that  agrlctiltural  America 
could  have  power  at  reasonable  rates. 

Now  the  Republican  candidate  uses  R.  K.  A.  power  on  his  Indiana 
farms 

Monopoly  Injures  business  It  takes  Its  toll  both  from  the  con- 
sumers and  from  the  legitimate  business  concern. 

Por  a  man  who  aspires  to  set  private  enterprise  free,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  Is  overlooking  the  greatest  menace  to  free  enterprise 
that  exists  in  the  Nation  he  asks  to  accept  him  as  its  leader. 

He  complains  of  what  he  calls  regimentation. 

There  U  no  regimentation  so  savage,  so  ruthless,  and  so  destrtictlve 
of  freedom  In  business  as  monopoly 

And  this  man  has  yet  to  raise  his  voice  against  It,  either  in  the 
indxistry  which  he  represent    or  elsewhere. 

The  life  of  capitalism  Is  competition. 

But  monopoly  is  a  lethal  weapon  in  the  hands  of  tinscruptilous 
and  selflah  men. 

It  can  wreck  a  capitalistic  economy  quicker  than  an  invading 
anny. 


When  the  Republican  candidate  commits  himself,  on  monopoly, 
specifically  and  expresslv— not  In  vague  and  equivocal  generalities — 
we  can  take  seriously  his  promises  of  liberating  private  enterprise 
and  leading   the  small   buslnesBman  to  unprecedented   prosperity. 

The  Republicans  have  a  magic  formula. 

It  is  the  answer  to  every  problem.     The  cure  for  all  Ills. 

Their  candidate  uses  it.  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  •'private  enterprise  "  ,.,.,...       _. 

"Private  enterprise'  has  wrought  the  great  miracle  that  Is  America. 

It  has  brought  our  standard  of  living  to  the  highest  level  in 

human  history.  ^..    ,         ^        . 

It  has  developed  the  resources  of  this  continent  until  America  is 

the  greatest  Industrial  nation  In  the  world. 

•Private  enterprise'  will  cairy  us  forward  to  still  greater  pros- 

It  will  push  our  standard  of  Uvlng  stUl  higher.  It  wlU  create 
Jobs  for  all. 

And  so  It  will.  _ 

•Private  enterprise."  by  which.  I  take  It,  the  Republicans  mean 
the  capitalist  system  Itself. 

It  will  do  all  these  things  and  more. 

But  "capitalism  the  creator"  Is  not  the  kind  of  capitalism  the 
Republican  candidate  v.suallzea  in  his  eulogies  of  "free  enterprise." 
To  create  a  great  civilization,  private  enterprl.se  must  be  free, 
indeed  But  the  freedom  It  must  have  Is  freedom  to  compete; 
freedom  from  the  strangle-hold  of  monopoly:  freedom  from  the 
crushing  weight  of  a  pyramided  capital  structure — with  holding 
company  loaded  onto  holding  company  until  the  enterprise  Is 
sucked  dry  of  Its  life  energy  for  the  benefit  of  manipulators  who 
have  never  met  a  pay  roll  or  directed  the  turning  of  a  single  wheel 
of  Industry. 

In  1920  the  great  masses  of  common  people,  with  sen.ses  dulled 
by  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War.  allowed  the  pswty  of  JefTer«»on  and 
Jackson  to  be  displaced.  It  was  displaced  by  the  party  of  special 
privilege  for  the  chosen  few. 

For  12  riotous  years  that  party  drained  this  Nation  of  Its  natural 
wealth  and  of  Its  democratic  Idealism  No  blacker  period  appears 
In  the  history  of  any  nation  than  those  selfish,  cruel.  Irresponsible 
twenties 

And  when  the  Nation  reaped  what  the  Harding  and  CocUdge 
administrations  had  sewn,  a  helpless  and  Impotent  Government 
under  Hoover  made  futile  and  inept  gestures  In  a  feeble  attempt  to 
salvage  the  wreckage. 

But  In  1932  the  people — the  people  themselves — the  sovereign, 
everlasting  people — disillusioned  and  determined,  seized  the  power 
which  was  rightfully  theirs  and  swept  Into  office  a  humanitarian 
party  under  the  greatest  peacetime  President  this  Nation  has  ever 
had. 

It   Is  said   that  we  are   well  along  the  path   toward  dictatorship 
because,  among  other  things,   the  adminl.stratlon  has  already  regi- 
mented the  entire  farm  population  of  the  Nation. 
There  are  no  free  farmers  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
They  are  all  peasants — sharecroppers,  debt-ridden  tenant  farmers. 
One  certain  way  to  build  up  a  solid  defense  agaln.'t  dictatorship 
Is   to   encourage   a    prosperous.    Independent     free    farm   population 
which  lives  on  its  own  land,  which  loves  the  land  and  takes  care  of  It. 
The  trend  toward  farm  tenancy   has  been   going  on   In   America 
for  50  years      Forty-two  percent  of  the  farmers  today  do  not  own 
their  land,  and  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  do  are  heavily  In 
debt  for  It. 

The  Rtpubllcan  Party  In  these  50  years  has  never  once  lifted  Its 
finger  to  stop  this  trend  toward  farm  ten.Tncy 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  fought  bitterly  every  move  by  the 
Dem.icratlc  Party  to  check  It 

It  was  not  the  Republican  Party  which  set  up  the  farm-security 
program  or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

It  was  not  the  Reputllcan  Party  which  established  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  devised  the  stamp  plan  to  utilize  stirplus  farm  ccmmoditlcs  in 
an  effort  to  lift  prices  to  parity  levels. 

It  was  not  the  Republican  Party  which  established  crop  loans 
and  direct  parity  pi>ymer.ts 

It  was.  however,  the  Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
successfully  fought  the  Bankhead-Jone/i  bill  to  reduce  interest 
rales  on  land  t>anks  and  land  bank  commissioner  loans  to  3  per- 
cent, to  provide  a  fairer  method  of  reHuancing  farm  mcrtga^es. 
and  to  decentralize  the  land-bank  system  by  increasing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  local  farm  associations 

But.    new,    the   man    who    Is   charging   the   Democratic    adminis- 
tration  With  carrj-ing  the  ccunt.'-y   toward   dictatorship   because   of 
Its  "regimentation"  of  the  farmers,   hlm.'^rif  has  pledged  a  contln- 
tiatlon  of  that  program  until  he  can  think  up  a  better  one. 
To  date  he  has  not  thought  up  a  better  one 

The  final  groiinds  upon  which  the  Republicans  seek  to  prove 
that  Roosevelt  Is  a  dictator  is  the  fact  that,  after  7  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  they  are  demanding  that  he  serve  them 
for  a  third  term.  An  overwhelming  poptilar  demand  for  continued 
leadership  through  a  world -shattering  crisis  proves,  according  to 
Republican  logic,  that  America  is  going  Fascist 

The  simple  answer  to  this  proposition  Is  that  If  the  free  citizens 
of  this  country  do  not  want  Rot  sevelt  they  don't  have  to  elect  him. 
He  Is  a  candidate  Just  like  Willkie. 

And  If  they  do  elect  him.  as  they  will,  because  they  value  his 
experience  and  leadership  above  that  of  his  opponent,  as  they  do, 
he  will  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  responsible  and  accountable 
to  them  during  his  third  term  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  he  has 
been  during  his  first  two  terms. 
The  President   during  these  7  years  has  exercised  wide  powers. 
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But  they  have  been  powers  voluntarily  accorded  him  by  th'j 
people  who  knew  that  he  would  neither  abuse  them  nor  hesitate  to 
surrender  them  when  the  occasion  for  their  grant  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  present  emergency  has  called  for  prompt  and  effective  action 
by  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  To  discharge  properly 
the  duties  of  that  high  office  it  has  been  neces.sary  that  the 
President  be  endowed  with  far-reaching  authority  and  extraor- 
dinary powers. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  exercise 
these  powers.  The  problem  for  the  pet  pie  is  to  select  the  man 
who  can  best  be  trusted  to  exercise  them  In  their  total  Interest 
and  to  abrogate  them  when  the  crisis  which  called  them  into 
existence  has  passed 

The  Republican  candidate  has  talked  a  lot  about  what  he  calls 
the  "indispensable  man"  doctrine. 
It  is  beside  the  point. 

There  Is  no  such  doctrine  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  setting  up  a  straw  man  to  demolish. 

The  proposition  Is  not  that  Roosevelt  Is  the  one  and  only  person 
qualified  to  act  as  the  leader  of  democracy  in  Its  struggle  for  life. 
Whether  he  Is  or  not  is  Immaterial. 

What  the  Democratic  Party  is  maintaining  and  what  I  am  now 
maintaining  is  that  he  Is,  by  training,  experience,  and  the  wisdom 
that  comes  from  complete  devotion  to  a  noble  cause,  immeasurably 
better  qualified  than  his  Republican  opponent. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  for  25  years  has  been  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical details  and  workings  of  government.  Who  has  faced,  without 
flinching,  the  most  baffling  problems  of  our  generation  Who  res- 
cued a  Kreat  nation,  prostrate  and  helpless  after  years  of  short- 
sighted, bungling,  political  mismanagement,  A  man  who.  by  his 
own  Idealism  and  courage,  directed  that  nation  out  of  the  slough 
of  dtsoalr  and  dispondency  back  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity. 

And  the  only  political  Issue  before  the  voters  of  this  country  today 
Is  whether  It  will  select  him,  the  humanitarian  principles  which  he 
reprt-senis.  and  the  llt>eral  party  through  which  his  services  are 
available,  or  select  a  man  who.  by  his  own  admission,  represents 
principles  the  exact  opposite  of  Roosevelt's  and  the  Democratic 
Party's  One  whc^c  only  familiarity  with  a  democratic  government 
was  obtained  In  fighting  It  and  defying  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  Republican  candidate  doesn't  know  how  dictators  are  made. 
But  I  level  at  him  and  at  his  party  the  charge  that  the  things 
for  which  they  stand  tend  to  create  the  very  conditions  which  breed 
dictatorship 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  weak  government  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  controls  In  finance — a  centralization  whlcli  will  per- 
mit It  to  regiment  business  and  control  industry 

In  spite  of  his  yells  that  he  wants  more  production,  we  know 
from  a  hundred  years'  experience  that  such  a  policy  makes  lor 
menopoUcs  and  the  curtailment  of  production 

This  In  turn  leads  to  unemployment  and  depression  and  the 
stage  is  set  perfectly  for  the  demagogue  Once  political  power  Is 
seized  by  such  a  character,  the  seizure  of  the  controls  of  industry 
Is  easy  and  a  Fascist  state  has  been  born 

A  weak  government,  unable  to  cop)e  with  social  problems  and  with 
entrenched  wealth  and  finance  Is  the  sure  way  to  dictatorship. 
And  Willkie  doesn't  know  It. 

A  strong  government,  alert  and  responsive  to  the  sufferings  of 
common  men.  fighting  monopoly  and  holding  greed  and  selfishness 
In  check  Is  the  best  defense  against  dictatorship.  And  Willkie 
doesn't  know  that  either. 

I  do  not  accuse  this  candidate  himself  of  dictatorial  aspirations. 
I  assert,  however,  that  his  jwUcy  and  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  relation  to  what  he  calls  business  constitute  a 
perfect  background  for  "a  man  on  horseback  "  to  come  sweeping  out 
of  the  inevitable  chaos  which  they  will  produce  and  destroy  both 
business  and  democracy. 

DicUtcrs  usually  get  along  well  together. 
They  sec  eye  to  eye. 

They  have  a  certain  curlotis  respect  for  each  other. 
And  they  know  hew  to  cooperate. 
We  see  this  all  around  us  In  today's  world. 
They  also  know  how  to  hate  In  unison 

There  is  no  one  In  our  generation  who  is  so  universally  hated  by 
the  dictators  of  the  earth  as  Pranklln  D    Roosevelt. 

The  Republican  candidate,  by  Joining  them  In  their  song  of  hate 
and  vituperation  against  the  greatest  living  champion  of  the  people. 
has  unhappily  lined  up  himself  and  his  party  with  the  total 
haters  of  democracy 

If  America  Is  to  avoid  the  frustration,  the  defeatism,  the  futility 
of  effort  which  caused  France  to  crumble  and  almost  weakened 
Britain  to  the  point  of  disaster,  the  processes  of  democracy  In  this 
country  must  run  smoothly  and  effectively  during  these  next 
4  years. 

There  will  be  as  there  are  now,  momentous  decisions  to  be  made. 
Prompt  action  will  be  required— Immediate  steps  necessary 

The.se  next  4  vears  will  not  be  easy  yenrs  for  Americans,  At  best 
this  Nation  will  't>e  one  of  the  very  few  which  stands  for  the  liberties 
which  we  a.s.«ioclate  with  democracy.  At  worst  It  may  find  Itself 
alone  In  a  frenzied  and  unpredictable  world,  dominated  by  men 
mad  with  the  lust  for  power. 

In  such  a  world  there  will  be  no  place  for  men  who  vacillate  or 
tread  with  uncertain  step. 

Mistakes  will  be  fatal.     There  will  be  no  second  guesses 
The  world  will  be  sharp  and  Jagged      There  will  be  no  place  In 
It  for  soft  men  who  don't  know  what  they^are  doing. 


They  will  get  terribly  hurt — like  a  baby  playing  with  old  raior 
blades  and  rusty  nails. 

One  thing  is  certain  In  this  uncertain  world  Dvirlng  the  next 
4  years  the  nation  which  lacks  strength  of  determination,  the  nation 
which  lacks  moral  fiber,  the  nation  which  acts  slowly  and  falter- 
Ingly.  will  have  little  chance  to  survive. 

Luck  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

In  the  face  of  thl.s  .situation,  where  able  and  efficient  leadership 
is  indispensable  and  where  national  unity  Is  the  first  prerequisite 
of  security,  what  are  the  alternatives  presented  to  the  American 

people? 

The  Republicans  offer  a  terrifying  choice. 

In  the  first  place,  they  offer  for  national  leadership,  at  the  worst 
crisis  of  our  history,  a  man  who  dally  demonstrates  his  Inability  to 
lead  his  own  party. 

If  ever  there  was  need  for  strong  leadership  to  restore  men's  faith 
In  democracy  and  light  again  the  fiame  of  national  unity,  It  was 
In  those  first  3  tragic  years  of  the  thirties. 

But  the  record  is  completely  barren  of  any  such  leadership  or 
unity  until  the  Democratic  Party  was  restored  to  power  under 
Roosevelt  by  a  desperate  and  disillusioned  nation. 

We  have  had  that  leadership  and  that  unity  ever  since. 

And  the  voters  of  this  country  are  going  to  insure  that  America 
has  it  for  4  years  more. 

In  an  epoch  where  hesitation  and  Indecision  may  be  fatal  I 
cannot  lielleve  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  entrust  America's 
future  to  a  party  characterized  by  inertia  and  apathy 

As.  In  every  such  period  In  the  past,  they  are  certain  to  look 
again  to  the  party  of  strength,  the  party  of  courage,  the  party  of 
conviction,  the  party  of  action. 

They  will  once  more  look  to  the  Democratic  Party. 


The  Choice  of  a  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17  (leoislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sepf em- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris]  on 
the  choice  of  a  President  in  the  coming  election,  delivered 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on  the  evening  of  October  15, 
1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  CHOICE  or  A  PRISIDENT  IN  THE  COMING   ELECTIOW 

In  this  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  I  am  not  moved  in  any  degree  by  politics.  I  care  not  whether 
the  man  elected  Is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  In  my  service  of 
more  than  40  years  In  public  life,  I  have  lost  all  faith  In  political 
parties  as  such.  Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition  that 
has  never  confronted  our  Nation  durftig  Its  lifetime.  Politics  sinks 
Into  insignificance,  and  the  man  who  is  partisan  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  me.  places  his  party  above  his  country 

The  independent  voters  of  America  in  nearly  every  election  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  In  this  election  their  vote  will  be  decisive. 
There  are  those  In  each  of  the  major  parties  who  vote  the  party 
ticket  straight,  "yellow  dog"  and  all.  I  do  not  deny  their  patriotism, 
but  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  their  philosophy.-  They  go  on  the  theory 
that  in  the  end  It  Is  always  best  to  vote  with  their  party  They 
overlook  what  may  result  when,  through  manipulation  and  false 
orooaganda,  an  unknown  and  untried  nominee  U  thrust  upon  their 
party  as  in  the  present  Instance.  Mr.  Willkle's  theory  of  govern- 
ment Is  unknown.  His  experience  In  life  all  goes  to  show  that  he  is 
a  representative  of  monopoly  and  entrenched  power,  that  »«'  >«  "ot 
thinking  of  the  good  of  his  country,  but  of  the  good  of  \h*  fl"*"f '*J 
interest!  and  monopolies  that  are  often  detrimental  to  ^^e  freedom 
and  liberties  rheri.shed  In  our  democracy  more  than  life  iwell.  i 
D^ead  with  you  my  countrymen,  to  forget  politics,  to  lay  asldethat 
bitter  nartlsan  filing  which,  unless  controlled.  wlU.  as  George 
Wa!shln??on   «aid   in   his  Farewell  Address,  eventually   destfoy   the 

°°Af'th™*tlme  our  foreign  relations  are  In  the  hands  of  a  President 
who  has  shown  by  many  years  of  practical  experience  that  he  Is  fully 
Quallfil^  to  meet  the  difficulties  on  this  terrible  occasion  and  to 
^nndiVct  cur  ship  of  state  over  shoals  of  adversity  greater  than  any 
ever  cSsLd  sVn^  tie  birth  of  our  beloved  country.     Our  Presiden. 
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U  •  man  <rf  p*-***  You  remember  how.  prtor  to  tbe  world  confla- 
gration, h*-  pleHdcd  with  thf  nations  of  Europe  to  settle  their  dlffl- 
culliea  pe«oeftbly  and  without  bloodshed  Aa  the  head  of  our  great 
NaUon  h*  pieaded  with  foreign  leaders  to  restrain  themselves  In 
their  road  ru»h  toward  war.  Now.  lu  this  campaign  he  is  criticised 
and  condemned  by  Mr  WiUkie,  the  oppoaing  candidate,  because  of 
the  Tery  things  he  did.  or  attempted  to  do.  in  the  luune  of  peace  and 
intenialional  tranquillity.  Only  a  few  years  ago  roost  of  u*  were  in 
dcubt  aa  to  what  courae  to  pursue,  azul  some  of  ua  even  doubted  the 
President  But  we  now  know  be  waa  moved  by  the  purtst  of  motives 
and  that  he  saw  tn  the  future  «omethlng  few  of  ua  ccu'.d  see  He 
warned  us  repeat««dly  of  the  dangers  that  were  ahead  and  called  upon 
C'ngrras  for  legtalaUon  which  would  permit  him  to  arm  the  country 
for  tta  defense  against  dictators  seeking  world  domination  We 
are  as  a  nation  tn  a  condition  more  desperate  and  more  fraught 
with  danger  tixan  any  that  baa  ever  confronted  us  since  the  days  of 
Washington 

Mr  RofKwvelt  became  President  when  eondltlon-x  were  dire  and 
dlstrewfiU  in  the  domestic  field  Hxingry  people  knew  not  where  to 
go  Busln««8  was  dlstrwrted  Our  banking  institutions  were  on 
the  veni*  of  ruin  We  had  never  before  eiperterced  such  dreadful 
conditions  Without  any  precedents  to  guide  his  fortstepe  he  has 
led  u»  thro**h  that  maae  of  disaster  aiKl  faUure.  and  while  the 
country  IMM  ikH  fxilly  reoorared  it  is  admitted  now  by  all  tbat  the 
measures  which  President  Roosevelt  to<;k  to  save  our  country  domes- 
tically are  above  crttlctsm:  and  no  one.  not  even  his  complaining 
opponent.  wotUd  repeal  a  alngle  law  the  Roosevelt  administration 

baj  put  en  the  statute  books  

Ttw  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act;   the  6ocUl  Sectirtty  Act;    the  Wage 
and  Hctir  Act:  the  Rallrt«d  ReUreroent  Act;  the  Nattonal  Labor  Re- 
lations Act    the  Federal  Communicatlona  Act;  the  Holding  Company 
Act     the  SecurltJas  Kxcbange  Act;    the  Tennessee   Valley  Authority 
Act"    the   Rural    Electriacatlcn   Act;    the   Federal    Housmt;   Act;    the 
vanotis  acU  relating   to   agriculture,   which   everyone   admits  have 
-^  saved   the   farmer  from   ruin;   the   various   national-defense   acts; 
and  other  legislation  of  like  character  all  llltistrate  the  wisdom  and 
the   patriotism  of   the   Roosevelt   administration       E\en  Mr    WUlkie. 
In  hl»  unfair  and  unjiwt  crtticism  of  every  step  President  Roosevelt 
has  taken   admits  these  laws  are  wise  and  necessary,  and  he  would 
rot  attempt  to  repeal  them     The  only  thing  he  clalnw  i«  that  he 
eruld    improve    upon    their    administration      Yet    he    admits,    and 
everybody  knows,   he  has  had   no  experience   in   this  line;    that   he 
has  never  made  any  attempt  In  that  direction      He  claims  to  know 
hew  to  make  a  new  world,  but  he  has  not  told  us  how      His  entire 
attitude  Is  one  of  faull-flnding  and  crlUclain     The  man  who  has  no 
ether   ambition   in   life   exctpt   to   And   fault    with   what  ethers   do. 
who  never  offers  cne  canj»UucUve  plan  of  hU  own.  does  not  possess 
the  qualifications  of  leadership  so  vi:al  and  necessary  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     It  would  l)e  unsafe  and  unwise  to  give 
to  such  a  man  the  powers  of  that  great  office 

For  many  years  it  has  been  ki.own  that  the  farmer  has  not  been 
getting  his  share  of  the  national  income  Many  methods  were  tried. 
They  were  failures  Presldoni  Hoover  with  hl.«  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  Its  falltires.  ha.-  almost  been  forgotten  When  he  went  out  of 
ciinoe  the  condition  of  agriculture  was  desperate  Since  that  time 
the  forvea  of  Nature  have  borne  down  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
ol  the  farmer.  Hot  winds,  drought,  duststorms.  grasshoppers,  anr^ 
many  other  pests  hsvc  been  his  lot.  After  all  other  measures  had 
failed  Henry  Wallace,  as  Secretary  of  Agr1culttn-e  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  after  many  trials,  much  opposition,  and  untold 
difBculrtes.  has  saved  the  farmers  from  ru:n  No  administration  of 
any  political  party  In  the  history  of  our  coiintry  has  dene  so  much 
to  help  and  preserve  agriculture  as  has  this  administration,  under 
the  wl«se  guidance  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace. 
The  creat  Middle  West,  the  bread bai>kt.*t  of  the  Union,  would  to  a 
greiit  extent  hnve  be<>n  depcpulatetl  If  !t  had  not  befn  for  the  saving 
grace  of  the  agricultural  policies  of  this  administration 

Wnere  was  Mr  Wlllkle  when  all  of  these  acts  were  put  Into  shape 
and  molded  into  10™!'  Did  the  farmers  e^•er  hear  his  voice  In  these 
trying  years'  Not  until  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  President 
In  many  of  these  policies  not  only  were  we  without  the  advice  ar.d 
ftugge^tions  of  this  "^I'perman  but  In  a  great  many  of  them  we  felt 
hi*  powerful  opposition  Wherever  hi«  voice  wss  raised  at  all  it  was 
In  opposition  to  the  progresalve  legislation  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration If  he  had  had  his  may  we  would  have  had  no  T  V  A  and 
no  rural  electrification.  Millions  of  farmers  and  farmers"  wives  In 
all  parts  of  our  country  who  now  enjoy  the  blesslnp^  and  the  happi- 
r.ess  that  come  from  rural  electriflcatton  would  still  be  living  utuler 
conditions  far  tjehlnd  this  clvl'iaed  age  and  still  be  without  the  hap- 
piness that  can  come  and  does  come  only  from  the  vise  of  that  unseen 
element  which,  for  want  of  a  l>etter  name,  we  call  electricity 

The  blessings  that  have  come  to  lat)or  from  many  of  the  laws 
enacted  d\irln«  the  Roosevelt  administration  would  have  tjeen  un- 
known and  unheard  of  If  we  had  waited  for  Mr  Wlllkle  to  suggest 
thfm  It  Is  tnie.  we  have  not  received  the  full  benefit  of  those  just 
laws.  It  Is  true  that  monopolistic  opposition  to  them  has  retarded 
the  bencflta.  and.  in  some  cases,  this  opposition  has  been  powerful 
enouwb  to  defeat  them  entirely 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  has  long  been  the  study 
of  wise  and  great  men  who  were  looking  Into  the  future  for  the  bap- 
pinoas  of  our  race  Many  of  these  benefits  can  come  only  alter 
years  cf  sppllcation  of  the  proper  laws  and  their  honest  administra- 
tion. The  evils  that  are  ttound  to  come.  If  we  do  not  conserve  the.*e 
Ood-glven  resources,  are  now  apparent  to  all  students  oX  govern- 
ment. 80U  cooservation  has  been  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
Booserelt  phUoaophy  It  was  first  advocated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
but.  (infortunate^.  this  great  statesman  passed  from  the  field  of 
acuon  before  the  work  had  scarcely  t)egun  It  was  forgotten  by  his 
aucct,a»ors,  and  It  wa:>  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  first  put  these  great 


principles  of  conservation  into  active  practice  More  than  400.000  ooo 
tons  of  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  Middle  West  pass  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  every  year  "The  shortsightedness  of  the  lawmaker,  think- 
ing only  of  today  and.  perhaps,  of  reelection,  honest  though  he  may 
be.  yet  selfish  for  Inunedlaie  gain,  causes  him  to  forget  the  greater 
benefits  that  can  come  from  soil  conservation  to  the  generations  yet 
unborn  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  have  advocated 
this  policy  unselfishly  and  patriotically.  Thinking  only  of  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  otu-  children  and  oiu  children  s  children,  tney 
have  moved  In  the  direction  of  national  soU -conservation  principles 
that  have  their  part  In  the  preservation  of  our  democracy  and  otir 
llt)ertles. 

Where  was  Mr  Wlllkle  during  all  of  this  time?  Did  anyone  hear 
that  voice  now  so  vociferous  in  Its  criticism  of  everything  that  is 
being  done  without  daring  to  criticize  the  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  the  legislation?  This  man  was  practically  unknown 
until  shortly  before  he  was  nominated  for  President  The  majority 
of  the  deleRStea  who  nominated  him  probably  had  never  heard  of 
him  until  a  short  time  before  the  assembling  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  But.  some  way,  somehow,  they  were  overcome  Sorne 
way  In  some  manner,  some  power  and  some  Influence  blinded 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  they  nominated  a  man  whom 
they  did  not  know,  who  himself  did  not  know — as  his  speeches 
demonstrate— any  method  of  improvement  He  has  no  suggestion 
eren  now  of  how  to  improve  conditions,  except  that  if  he  were 
In  power  he  could  do  It  better  He  claims  for  himself  the  attributes 
of  a  superman  He  makes  the  claim,  even  without  any  experience 
whatsoever  In  governmental  matters,  that  he  can  create  a  new 
world  He  says  now  he  would  continue  these  acts  He  practically 
tells  the  farmer  he  will  Insure  him  abundant  crops  He  tells  the 
businessman  he  will  give  him  prosperity  He  claims  to  know 
how.  but  he  has  never  told  us  how.  He  has  never  suggested  a  , 
single  Improvement  He  projKJses  to  thrust  aside  the  man  under 
wbcxe  patriotic  and  wise  leadership  these  laws  have  been  placed  on 
the  sUtute  books,  and  himself,  without  experience  and  without 
knowledge,  guide  the  ship  of  state  with  safety. 

If  this  ship  of  rtate  Is  to  t)e  commanded  by  some  msn  other 
than  President  Roo«*velt  It  should  be  by  one  who  has  hsd  some 
experience  and  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government. 
But  here  comes  Mr  Wlllkie.  and  he  practically  says  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  ""1  have  never  been  en  this  ship  of  state.  I  know 
nothing  about  Its  construction  I  know  nothing  alxjut  Its  naviga- 
tion 1  know  nothing  about  guiding  It  over  the  shoals  of  dis- 
tress or  through  the  storms  of  adversity  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  this  kind  The  only  experience  I  have  had  is  that  gained  as  a 
lawyer  and  lobbyist  for  private  utility  companies  and  as  president 
of  a  gigantic  holding  company  The  only  think  I  know  Is  In  re- 
gard to  the  manipulation  of  utilities  I  do  not  need  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship,  In  order  to  guide  this  ship  of  state  My  experience 
as  a  utility  magnate  fits  me  for  that  I  have  spent  all  my  grown 
life  In  trying  to  make  fortunes  for  the  magnates  who  control  the 
great  holding  companies  of  our  electric  system  I  have  had  no 
experience  In  the  generation  and  distribution  cf  electricity  My 
abilities  have  been  directed  toward  grasping  these  generating  sys- 
tems, one  by  one.  combining  them  Into  the  holding  company,  and 
lerylng  an  unjust  and  arbitrary  tribute  upon  the  consumers  of 
electricity  everywhere  I  have  been  paid  t7S  000  a  year  for  doing 
this  work  ThLi  experience  qualifies  me  to  run  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  If  you  hire  me  to  run  the  Oovemment.  I  will 
work  faithfully  for  you'" 

Do  we  want  a  President  who  says,  in  effect:  "T  have  been  success- 
ful in  making  fortunes  for  men  who  already  own  too  much  prop- 
erty"?    Do  we  want  a  man  who  Is  not  thinking  of  those  who  labor, 
whether  In  the  factory  or  in  the  field?     Do  we  want  a  President 
who  is  thinking  or.ly  cf  his  salary?    Or  do  we  want  a  Pi-t^^ldent 
I    whose  heart  beat.s  with  the  common  man    one  who  Is  thinking  of 
'    the  welfare  of  the  toiler  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
kept  In  practical  bondage  by  these  same  special  Interests  which  Mr. 
,    WiUkie  would  serve?     Under  these  circumstances,  can  there  b?  ai;y 
doubt  as  to  hew  patriotic  men  and  women   should  vc*e?     Under 
these  circumstances,  can  any  patriotic  citizen  hesitate  to  choose  the 
man   who    Is   tried   and   true   as  against   the  untried  magnate  of  a 
;    public-utility  huldirg-company  corporation? 

And  this  brings  us  logically  to  the  objection  to  a  third  term  Mr. 
Wlllkle  himself  and  many  of  his  supporters  are  trying  to  make  this 
the  primary  Issue  In  this  campaign. 

We  are  faced  with  the  pr.^ctical  preposition  that  either  Mr.  WiUkle 

or  Mr    Roosevelt  will   t)e  President  during  the  next  4  years.     If  we 

j    dear  the  que:>uuu  entirely  of  partl&aji  rancor,  bitterness,  and   the 

I    tuueasonablei^e&s  that  always  comes  from  a  partisan  consideration 

i    of  any  subject,  it  .^^ems  to  me  there  U  but  one  choice  to  make      Will 

the  fact  that  Pres.dent  Roosevelt  has  been  In  cfllce  for  7  years  make 

It  Impossible  for  him  properly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  stale  fijr 

another  term?     Is  there  anyone  so  foolish  or  so  devoid  cf  reason 

that  he  will  say  that  in  this  dire  dilemma  we  should  thrust  aside  a 

man  who  has  served  us  so  well  and  take  a  man  who  has  had  no 

experience;    who  knows   nothing   about  governmental  policies;    and 

who  never  adv(-<ated  any  progressive  legislation  until  after  he  waa 

nominated  for  the  Presidency? 

I  submit  to  you.  fellow  citizens,  that  In  all  President  Roosevelt's 
history  there  Ls  not  one  Indication  that  he  has  any  desire  to  be  a 
dictator  In  national  affairs  Do  we  want  to  throw  aside  his  expe- 
rience, his  ability,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  faithful  public 
servant  for  7  years  In  the  White  House  to  follow  a  wlU-o'-the-wlsp 
In  an  uncertain  and  unkoown  chasm,  where  the  only  voice  that  cau 
be  heard  Is  the  vclce  of  a  corporation  lawyer  who  has  never  had  any 
experience  in  governmental  affairs? 
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The  third  term  or  the  second  term  has  been  an  Issue  more  or 
less  since  the  Government  was  formed.  It  was  thoroughly  discussed 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  more  than  160  years  ago.  And 
our  foref.-ithers  then  after  debating  it  calmly  and  without  rancor. 
decided  this  was  a  qu!:stlon  that  could  safely  be  left  to  the  pood 
JuCgmenl  of  the  pe<iple  whenever  the  question  arose  The  oppo- 
nents of  PresKle!U  Ro.  sevelt  have  referred  to  various  articles  and 
speeches  that  have  bei>n  made  by  many  public  men  In  oj  position 
to  a  third  term.  Among  the  number  they  have  referred  to  me  and 
quoted  a  part  of  what  I  said  in  1928  But  In  doing  this  they  are 
unfair.  I  think,  and  unjust.  In  that  they  quote  some  of  what  I 
said  but  do  not  quote  all  of  It.  In  that  debate  I  said.  "I  can  con- 
ceive also  of  conditions  under  which  I  would  be  In  favor  of  the  irlec- 
tion  cf  a  President  for  a  third  term."  I  stand  wlih  the  immortal 
\^>s^hlngton,  who  said,  on  April  28.  1788.  m  a  letter  to  Lafayette: 
"I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services 
of  any  man  who.  on  some  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed  uni- 
versally most  capable  of  serving  the  public."  I  believe  such  a 
condition  is  now  before  us. 

In  the  debate  en  the  third-term  resolution  In  1928.  It  was 
generally  a-;rerd  on  bo'h  tides  that  there  might  confront  us  an 
emergenry  In  which  a  third  term  would  be  ju.nifiable  and  desirable 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  we  are  confronted  with  that  Identical 
condition  111  the  coming  election?  Do  we  want  to  change  leaders 
at  this  time,  especially  when  the  maui  In  whose  hands  we  would 
place  the  helm  Is  Inexperienced  and  who  has  never  shown  any 
qualifications  whatsoever  for  the  office? 

President  Roosi^velt  did  not  want  a  third  term  I  remember  so 
vividly  the  only  time  I  talked  with  him  about  it  We  were  alone 
In  his  private  office.  It  w.os  before  either  convention  had  been 
held,  and  I  said.  "Mr  President,  one  thing  is  certain  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  now.  the  condition  of  the  world  now.  demands 
that  you  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  even  though  It  be  a  third 
term."  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  His  face  was  damp  with  per- 
spiration that  comes  from  deep  thought  and  hard  labor  He  said. 
"I  am  sitting  here  listening  day  after  day  to  the  complaints  of 
people  all  over  the  country,  many  of  which  I  know  are  well-founded 
I  must  listen  also  to  the  complaints  of  selfl-sh  politicians  asking  for 
Eomethlng   I    mu.«t   refuse      1   have  been   here   7   years.     I   l>clleve   I 

am  entitled  to  a  rest." 

I  looked  upon  that  benign  face.  I  knew  the  conditions  that  con- 
fronted him  I  knew  he  was  chained  to  his  chair  and  was  practically 
a  slave  in  the  White  Hotise.  I  knew  the  slanderous  criticisms  of 
politicians  .md  of  selfish  men.  I  knew  how  earnest  that  heart  was, 
tiying  to  bring  re'lef  to  a  stricken  world  and  happiness  to  a  suffer- 
ing people:  and  I  sa'd.  "Mr.  President,  you  are  a  soldier.  You  are 
In  command  of  an  army,  an  unselfl.=h  army,  one  that  believes  In 
happiness  for  the  human  race,  one  that  wants  to  strike  the  shackles 
from  human  limbs  and  make  all  men  happy  and  free.  It  is  an 
army  you  have  commanded  now  for  7  years  We  have  met  with 
many  defeats  But  we  have  won  some  glorious  victories.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  flt^ht  now  We  cannot  give  up  in  the  middle  of 
this  struggle  I  knew  you  have  earned  a  rest  I  know  you  are 
entitled  to  many  venrs  of  happiness  for  the  faithful  service  you  have 
given.  But.  Mr  President,  you  cannot  quit  now.  Even  though  it  be 
true  that  it  might  Inlure  your  health,  even  if  I  knew  it  might  mean 
your  life,  I  would  still  say,  "You  cannot  retire  now  '  Your  duty  to 
your  country  and  to  humanity  demands  that  you  go  on.  If  you  fall. 
let  it  come      .So  let  It  be      It  Is  better  to  die  than  to  surrender." 

My  countrvmen.  this  expresses  my  sentiment  now.     We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  world  condition  and  a  national  condition  which  have 
never  before  confronted  us      Our  hope  lies  In  our  leader.     We  do  not 
always  agree   with  h;m.     We  know  he  Ls  human;   we  know  he  has 
made  many  ml.^takes.  and  that  he  will  make  many  more      But  his 
heart  Is  true,  and  the  voice  coming  from  that  heart  Is  sincere      We 
trust  him,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  last  7  years  we  know  that 
tru.st  is  not  mlFp!acc>d.     If  President  Roosevelt  Is  not  reelected.  Mr. 
Wlllkle  will  be  elected.     It  will  be  Mr.  Wlllkle.  the  untried,  the  Inex- 
perienced man.  the  corporation  magnate,  who  claims  to  be  superior 
to  other   human    beings,  but   who  has   given   evidence   only   of   his 
Bblllty   to    manage   private   utility  companies      He   was   chosen    at 
Philadelphia  bv  Wall  Street  In  a  method  never  before  attcmrpted  in 
the  history  of  political  conventions.     And  the  name  group  that  nom- 
liiated  him  there,  under  the  same  methods  and  by  the  same  trickery 
and  propaganda.  Is  trying  to  elect  him  In  November. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  follow  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  that  voice  that  comes  from  the  swamps  of  monopoly  and 
human  greed.  Tl'.e  American  people  love  their  freedom.  They  love 
their  country.  They  are  not  going  to  turn  their  backs  now  upon 
the  man  who"  has  never  failed  them.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Why  I  Shall  Support  Roasevelt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

I  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30,  1940 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  month  has  been  one  of 
the  most  trying  months  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
meeting,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  questions  of  grave  importance. 


Little  did  any  of  us  ever  dream  that  conditions  In  the  world 
would  change  as  quickly  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  20 
years. 

Today  we  are  entering  Into  a  great  political  campaigtt  to 
determine  which  party  shall  lead  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people  in  the  next  4  years;  to  me  the  next  4  years  will  be  one 
of  the  most  trying  4  years  in  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
for  the  course  that  we  shall  follow  will  be  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  party  that  will  be  in  power. 

Ten  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Congress  this  Nation  was 
in  a  complete  slate  of  collap.«;e.  an  economic  calamity,  due 
to  the  bad  management  of  the  Republican  Party  that  was  In 
control  of  our  Government. 

When  the  Democratic  administration  was  inducted  Into 
ofBce  in  1933  it  faced  a  chaotic  Nation.  With  16.000.000 
souls  out  of  employment,  through  no  fault  of  their  own;  with 
Industry  stagnant:  agriculture  in  the  depths  of  despair;  and 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  this  Nation  in  a  complete 
collapse,  it  did  not  make  vague  promises  to  the  American  F>eo- 
ple;  it  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  went  to  work  to  restore 
America  to  the  Americans,  and  In  so  doing  created  and  passed 
legislation  that  prevented  the  recurrence  and  the  causes  that 
placed  this  Nation  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Naturally,  a  great 
many  reform  measures  were  enacted  Into  law,  so  that  that 
which  caused  the  depression  would  never  occur  again.  ■ 

The  banking  structure  of  this  Nation  had  to  be  revamped 
to  safeguard  the  peoples'  money,  so  that  the  bankers  in  the 
future  could  not  invest  the  life  eamin>rs  of  the  people  for 
their  own  selfishness,  which  led  to  the  Federal  Insurance 
Depcs.t  Act.  safeguarding  the  money  of  the  people  in  banks 
up  to  $5,000.  This  act  will  be  repealed  If  a  change  In  admJn- 
Istiatlon  should  occur,  for  the  selfish  bankers  of  this  Nation 
are  cppo.scd  to  It. 

Millions  of  home  owners  faced  the  loss  of  their  homes  and 
the  investment  banker  was  so  mercenary  that  he  refused.  In 
many  cases,  an  extension  of  time  for  people  to  meet  their 
obligations,  seeking  a  new  source  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  condition  that  prevailed,  and  through 
the  foreclosure  procedure  was  actually  taking  away  from 
people  tangible  real  estate  far  below  its  market  value. 

In  order  to  restore  these  assets  to  the  people  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act,  paying 
off  the  prevailing  obligation,  rewriting  the  loan,  and  extending 
the  period  of  the  amortization  to  15  years.  This  has  since 
been  extended  by  amending  the  original  act  to  25  years  from 
the  date  of  the  loan  in  cases  where  it  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  Roosevelt  administration  answered  the  cry  of  the 
build' ng  m.cchanlc  and  at  the  same  t*me  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  people  to  build  and  own  their  own  homes  at  a  small 
monthly  payment  by  creating  and  passing  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  Act.  This  act  was  necessary  becaase  the  banks 
and  loaning  organizations  refused  to  loan  money  to  people 
that  were  seeking  loans  to  bui.d.  And  the  bankers,  not  wish- 
ing to  take  any  risks,  forced  the  Federal  Government  to  create 
this  act,  which  now  guarantees  the  payment  of  these  loans  to 
1   the  lending  agencies. 

I  Yet  I  hear  complaints  from  bankers  who  have  been  under- 
'  writing  close  to  $15,000,000  worth  of  these  loans  that  the 
\  Government  is  overstepping  its  authority  by  interfering  in 
private  business.  If  we  listened  to  the  bankers,  we  would  still 
be  in  a  chaotic  condition,  as  far  as  the  building  industry  Is 
concerned. 

I  know  bankers  in  my  own  district  who  pride  themselves  as 
being  leading  citizens  to  build  and  improve  neighborhood  com- 
munities, and  in  turn  are  taking,  and  have  taken,  advantage 
of  the  conf^.dence  placed  in  them  by  the  people  who  have  to  do 
business  with  these  banks  with  methods  unethical  in  business 

practices. 

I  shall  elaborate  upon  these  business  practices  at  a  later 

date.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aid  that  this  administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  extended  to  the  farmer  in  helping  him  regain 
lost  markets  by  stabilizing  productivity  and  through  the  farm- 
relief  program  extending  and  giving  practical  help  to  the 
distressed  rural  areas  was  almost  unanimously  opposed  by  the 
Republican  bloc.    And.  in  spite  of  the  actions  of  RepubUcan 
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Members  of  Congress.  Candidate  Wilikie  endorses  the  farm 
program. 

In  extending  aid  to  labor,  never  at  any  time  in  the  history 
ol  tlus  Nation  did  any  administration  ever  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  as  earnestly  as  did  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
And  after  a  bitter  battle  In  behalf  of  labor  within  its  recog- 
nized right  were  we  able  to  pass  such  legislation  as  the  repeal 
of  the  Labor  Injunction  Act.  that  labor  fought  to  repeal 
for  40  years. 

We  provided  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor  standards 
In  employment,  known  as  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938 

The  establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours. 
We  created  a  National  Labor  Act.  giving  the  right  to  em- 
ployees to  Join  a  union  of  their  choosing  and  a  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

We  passed  a  system  of  Pederal  old-age  benefits  by  enabling 
the  several  SUtes  to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  ased 
persons,  blind  persons  dependent  and  crippled  children,  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare,  public  health,  and  the  admiiiistra- 
Uon  of  their  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

We  passed  the  Walsh-Healy  Act.  providing  that  prevailing 
wage  scales  shall  be  paid  employees  where  Government  con- 
iraets  are  involved. 

We  prohibited  prison-made  goods  to  flow  in  commerce  In 
competition  with  union -made  goods. 

We  passed  the  40-hour  week  for  all  F^eral  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  Post  Office  Department. 

We  passed  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pem>atlon  Act  with  respect  to  rates  of  compensation. 

We  created  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Civil  Works 
Administration,  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  an  emergency  where  employment 
could  be  given  on  needed  public-works  improvements.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  gave  to  the  loyal  ralL'-oad  em- 
ployees Its  retirement  act,  where  these  loyal  men  can  retire 
on  a  pension  for  the  service  they  gave  to  employers.  Just 
last  week  It  rectified  the  unemployment-insurance  provl.sion 
of  the  act.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  gave  these  lo3ral  men  that  which  they  labored  so  long  for. 
It  was  a  Democratic  Congress  that  created  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  aid  those  corporations  and 
Industrial  institutions  that  had  proper  securities  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Government,  where  the  bankers,  in  their 
zealous  ways  of  doing  business,  refused  to  aid  these  institu- 
tions, and  upon  this  subject  I  could  tell  enough  that  would 
fill  several  volumes. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  farm  income  has 
nearly  doubled 

Parm-mortgage  interest  charges  are  40  percent  less  than 
In  1928. 

Interest  rates  are  new  3^-^  and  4  percent  instead  of  5*2 
and  0.  as  in  1932. 

Mortgage  Interest  Is  now  only  4.4  percent  of  total  cash  farm 
Income  Instead  of  11.4  percent  in  1932  under  Republican 
administration. 

The  soil  conservation  program  has  saved  30.000,000  acres 
from  depletion. 

Rehabil'tation  loans  have  increased  the  net  worth  of  bor- 
rowers 37  percent. 

Electrified  farms  have  more  than  doubled  since  1935.  one- 
fourth  of  all  farms  now  having  access  to  electricity.  This 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Republican  Mf-mbers  of  Congress 
because  the  power  interests  were  opposed  to  extending  this 
comfort  to  the  American  farmers. 

In  1933.  before  the  Rooe^velt  administration  came  into 
power,  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  the  lowest  point  in  300 
years.  Prices  of  many  other  farm  products  were  nearly  as 
bad.  The  value  of  farm  products  was  at  the  lowest  point  in 
42  years.  The  farmers  share  of  the  national  income  had 
dropped  to  6  percent,  having  fallen  from  21  percent  in  1919. 

While  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  Americans 
depend  iqx>n  t^e  farms  for  their  livelihood,  they  practically 
ceased  to  be  customers  for  city  goods.    Farmers  were  imable 


to  pay  taxes  and  interest,  and  farm  families  were  losing  their 
homes  on  every  hand. 

Agriculture  was  prostrate  and  could  no  longer  help  to  sup- 
port the  economic  life  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Agriculture 
could  no  lont^er  defend  its  end— the  Nation's  basic  asset,  the 
rich  soil  of  the  American  continent. 

Today  farmers  are  better  ^.repared  than  ever  before  to  meet 
whatever  em<  rgencies  may  affect  them  and  to  progress  con- 
tinually toward  a  stable  and  prosperous  type  of  farming. 

In  gains  made  by  wage  e^irners.  employees  not  engaged  in 
acriculture  aro  10.000.000  prrater  than  it  was  7  year.<;  ago.  In 
March  of  1933.  when  the  Democrats  took  over  the  controlling 
power  of  this  Nation,  employment  was  26.633.000.  In  June  of 
this  year  it  was  35,405,000.  and  it  will  continue  to  rise  in  the 
months  to  come:  in  the  later  fipure  it  does  not  include  ap- 
proximately 2  500  000  persons  having  work  in  W.  P.  A.,  in  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  N.  Y.  A.  projects. 

Factory  weekly  poy  rolls  amounted  to  only  $72,697,000  in 
March  of  1933.  In  June  of  this  year  they  reached  the  huge 
weekly  total  of  $186,143,000.  a  gain  of  $113  000.000.  and  l;ke 
the  rise  of  employmfnt  pay  rolls  will  likewise  continue  to  rise 
in  the  coming  months. 

Construction  work  of  all  kinds,  which  stimulated  employ- 
ment in  many  other  occupations,  was  more  than  twice  as 
much  in  1939  as  it  was  in  1933 — the  value  of  such  work 
Jumping  from  $4,000,000,000  in  1933  to  $9,900,000,000  last 
year. 

These  huge  increases  in  Jobs  in  the  amount  of  money  in 
pay  envelopes  and  in  building  construction  have  had  a  corre- 
spondingly healthy  reaction  in  the  income  of  fanners  and  in 
the  profits  of  busine.ss. 

Cash  farm  income  in  1932  was  $4.682  000.000.  In  1939  it 
amounted  to  $7,773,000,000,  exclusive  of  b^-nefit  payments. 

Businessmen,  like  farmers,  also  benefited  through  the  rise  in 
employment  and  wages,  as  shown  by  a  report  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  revealed  that  net  profits  of 
American  business,  represented  by  2.490  companies,  amounted 
to  $3,456,000,000  last  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  before  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration came  into  power  most  of  these  companies  had  either 
losses  or  very  slim  profits. 

The  earnings  of  the  first  90  corporations  to  report  for  the 
initial  quarter  of  1940  were  43  percent  greater  than  that  for 
the  same  period  last  y^ar.  Net  income  of  this  grcup  totaled 
$118,052,000  compared  with  $82,469,000  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1939 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  is  another  part  of  the  program 
which  has  brought  increased  earnings  and  shorter  hours  to 
thou^^nds  of  workers. 

It  places  a  floor  under  wages,  a  ceiling  over  hours,  and  out- 
laws oppressive  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  establi-hmont  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  furnished  em- 
ployment to  about  2,600  OCO  person.s.  including  2.200.000  young 
men,  185.000  war  veterans.  50.000  Indians,  20.000  territorials, 
and  150.000  others,  including  Resorte  officers,  called  to  active 
duty.  They  have  reduced  fire  hazards  in  the  forests,  saved 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  yearly,  constructed  bridges, 
highways,  buildings,  fences,  devoir ped  18.000  springs  and  wells, 
planted  almost  2. 000 .COO  trees,  built  dams  and  small  reser- 
voirs, and  have  kept  the  youth  of  America  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  bad  company,  where  they  might  grow  into  manhood 
and  become  useful  citizens  of  this  country. 

National  income  has  increased  under  Roosevelt  from  the 
low  level  of  1932  which  was  $39,000,000,000  under  Hoover  to 
$70,000  000  000  .n  1940  under  Roosevelt. 

Employment  increased  from  37,500,000  in  1932  to  45,300.000 
in  1939. 

Loans  totaling  $5,000,000,000  were  made  to  assL-^t  bank.s  and 
oth:r  financial  institutions.  Government  purchases  in  the 
amount  of  $6  000,000.000  have  helped  every  kind  of  business 
to  carry  on. 

And  more  important  than  the  direct  business  loans  have 
been  the  loans  to  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
These  loans,  totaling  $5,000,000,000  m  the  last  7  years,  have 
gone  far  to  rejuvenate  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
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Banks  and  Insurance  companies  borrowed  $2,300,000,000 
of  the  total  from  the  R,  F.  C.  The  R.  F.  C.  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Tieasury.  and  the  home  loan  banks  I 
loaned  $1,300,000,000  to  financial  corporations  in  the  urban 
mortgage  field.  Farm  financial  institutions  sought  and  re- 
ceived $1,400,000,000  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
R.  P.  C.  and  intermediate  credit  banks.  In  addition  to  out- 
right loans,  the  Roosevelt  administration  inaugurated  the 
system  of  deposit  insurance  which  has  restored  confidence  and 
stability  in  our  banking  system.  The  part  which  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  played  in  aiding  depositors  in 
closed  banks  and  in  rehabilitating  and  strengthening  the 
banking  structure  of  the  country  after  the  bank  holiday  of 
March  1933  is  one  of  its  outstanding  accomplishments. 

The  loans  extended  to  States,  to  municipalities,  railroads, 
corporations,  individuals,  and  the  great  improvement  that  it 
accomplished  through  these  loans,  afforded  business  and 
labor  the  opportunity  it  wanted,  for  private  banks  and  loan- 
ing agencies  refused  to  loan  to  anyone,  therefore  forcing  the 
Government  to  take  necessary  steps  to  extend  credit  to  those 
who  could  not  get  it  in  private  banks  and  instituticns. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  in 
1934  through  to  June  1940.  600.000  families  have  been  able 
to  build  or  finance  homes  under  its  plan.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  these  homes  have  been  new  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  record-breaking  number  of  mortgages  being 
accepted  for  insurance  by  the  P.  H.  A.  this  year  are  on  homes 
to  be  built  under  its  inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  has  been  one  of  the  finest  accom- 
plishments of  the  administration,  and  in  spite  of  bankers  who 
have  benefited  by  this  act  and  the  compensation  they  receive 
based  upon  the  percentage  allowed  them  together  with  the 
insurance  business  and  miscellaneous  fees  that  they  always 
make  sure  to  compile. 

They  are  still  complaining  when  they  themselves  refused 
to  loan  money  to  help  people  to  build,  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  extend  another  helpful 
hand  to  people  who  wanted  to  build  and  improve  their  homes. 
I  have  in  my  district  a  banker  who  has  caused,  through  the 
manipulation  of  his  bank  by  tr3ang  to  squeeze  the  lifeblood 
out  of  people  that  had  to  do  business  with  him  before  this 
act  became  effective  and  through  the  foreclosure  procedures 
which  ensued,  a  depletion  in  real-estate  values  alone  in  the 
Englewood  district  of  $24,000,000.  This  same  banker,  through 
his  unfair  practices,  has  written  almost  $13,000,000  of  these 
loans,  that  are  guaranteed  by  the  F.  H.  A.,  and  in  spite  of  this 
L«=  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Roasevelt  administration,  using  this  avenue  of  contact  with 
brokers  in  his  underhanded  methods.  Those  that  have  bene- 
fited most  from  this  act  are  constantly  defaming  its  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  America:  sometimes  I  wonder  if  people  of 
this  type  are  just  In  America  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  last  7  years  the  public-works  program  has  produced 
$18,000,000,000  worth  of  public  properties  and  services. 

W.  P.  A.  has  built  450.000  miles  of  roads.  93.000  bridges, 
88.000  public  buildings.  12,000  miles  of  water  lines.  It  has 
served  more  than  386,000,000  lunches  to  undernourished  school 

children. 

P.  W.  A. -financed  work  since  1933  has  constituted  70  percent 
of  all  educational  construction.  In  the  field  of  heavy  public 
construction  its  program  has  accounted  for  more  than 
$3,200,000,000  in  orders  for  materials.  Twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  families  have  been  rehoused  in  P.  W.  A.- 
sponsored  projects.  It  has  provided  additional  school  accom- 
modations for  2,500,000  students. 

In  1933  Richard  Whitney  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  value  of  all  stocks  listed  on  that 
exchange  was  only  $18,700,000,000.  In  1933  the  Insull  public 
utility  holding  companies  had  just  collapsed  and  Hopson's 
Associated  Gas  was  beginning  to  sink  into  the  quagmire  of 
financial  trickery,  on  which  it  was  built.  In  1932  Ivar 
Kreuger,  the  match  kmg  who  had  stolen  millions  of  dollars 


from  American  investors,  was  already  dead  by  his  own  hand  in 
Paris.  In  1933  all  the  banks  closed  and  the  so-called  leaders 
Of  American  finance  unblushingly  exposed  their  terror.  Life 
insurance  companies  were  foreclosing  on  American  farms  by 
the  thousands  with  a  ruthlessness  l)orn  of  unprecedented  fear. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  in  which  I  had  an  active  part.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  2  years.  The  value  of 
Stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Exchange  had  risen  to  $46,000.- 
000.000.  while  the  value  of  listed  bonds  had  risen  from  $30.- 
000.000,000  to  about  $50,000,000,000  imder  Federal  regulation. 
All  utility  holding  companies  had  been  forced  by  law  to  cease 
the  financial  practices  which  led  not  only  to  the  Insull  and 
Hopson  collapses  but  to  the  lo.ss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  investors. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  the  passage  of  legislation  was 
created  to  eliminate  the  evils  in  the  securities  markets  which 
had  contributed  so  disastrously  to  the  abnormal  infiatlon  and 
violent  crash  of  the  1920's.    A  searching  congressional  inves- 
tigation had  painstakingly  dissected  that  tragic  phenomenon 
and  from  every  angle,  industry  had  become  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Wall  Street  financiers.    They  no  longer 
looked  upon  a  stock  as  a  symt>ol  of  partnership  in  the  indus- 
try of  America.    They  looked  upon  It  solely  as  means  of  get- 
ting rich  quick  at  the  expense  of  innocent  investors.     Bit- 
ting behind  closed  doors  in  their  paneled  offices,  they  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  concocting  of  deals  which  would  pull 
more  and  more  savings  away  from  the  man  on  the  street  and 
into  their  personal  pockets.     Probably  the  most   powerful 
business  racket  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  took  on 
was  the  public  utility  holding  company  industry.    To  call  it 
an  industry  is,  of  course,  a  misnomer.    It  is  in  no  sense  an 
industry.    It  is  a  financial  system  for  controlling  an  industry 
on  a  shoestring,  but  the  frenzied  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
New  Deal  and  Congress  were  seeking  to  tear  down  the  lines 
that  carry  light  and  power  into  private  homes.    They  called 
the   proposed    law    a    "death  sentence."     This   phrase   was 
coined  by  Mr.  Willkie.    It  was  and  is  a  death  sentence  only 
for  the  overlords,  the  financiers  in  Wall  Street  who  have 
exerted  more  financial  and  political  power  than  the  gener- 
ators have  generated.    The  law  means  new  life  for  local  pub- 
Lc    utility    operating    companies — new    life    free   from   Wall 
Street  control — free  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  hopes  of 
the  local  community — free  to  grow  and  bring  light  and  power 
where  it  has  never  been  t>efore — free  to  make   money  for 
locAl  stockholders  instead  of  the  New  York  barons. 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  was  passed  in 
1936  after  one  of  the  most  bitter  legislative  fights  ever  seen 
in  Congress. 

Following  their  usual  tactics  of  trying  to  make  their  pri- 
vate desires  seem  like  a  spontaneous  public  demand,  the 
holding -company  men  and  their  Wall  Street  financial  friends 
saw  to  it  that  Congress  was  flooded  wltli  telegrams  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  law,  "WeU  do  I  remember."  A  sub- 
sequent investigation  revealed  that  most  of  these  telegrams 
were    fakes— framed    and    paid    for    by    holding -company 

lobbyists.  .    w     1 

The  holding  companies  immediately  challenged  the  law  m 
the  courts,  and  for  over  2  years  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  tied  up  in  legal  tangles.  Finally  the  holding  com- 
panies lost  their  fight  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  within  a  few  months'  time  every  holding  company  was 
operating  within  the  law.  Briefly,  the  law  provides  that  the 
financial  practices  of  the  earlier  days  must  be  abandoned. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is  required  to  ap- 
prove or  pass  upon  every  financial  transaction  which  affects 
investors  and  consumers,  every  purchase  or  sale  of  stock 
issues  of  companies  affected  by  the  law,  every  transaction  In 
utility-company  properties,  to  make  sure  that  the  prices  are 
fair  and  that  the  financiers  are  not  making  unreasonable 
profits  Furthermore,  the  law  requires  that,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, holding  companies  must  be  integrated  into  compact 
'  geographical  units — quotation  of  Willkie. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  fundamental  objectiye  of  foreigna  policy  under 
Roosevelt  administration  has  been  the  promoUon  of  peaceful 
and  conatnicUve  relaUons  between  this  and  other  naUons. 

Administration  has  consistently  sought  to  bring  about  re- 
duction of  both  military  and  economic  armaments. 

It  has  advocated  and  practiced  the  good-neighbor  policy 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  sanctity  of  agreements. 
World  order  under  law  has  been  its  guiding  principle. 

Vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve  peace,  and 
when  that  was  broken,  to  limit  the  field  of  war.    Reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  have  been  effective  in  lessening  the  evils 
wrought  by  prohibitive  tariffs:  defense  program  possible  at 
quick  develomnent  because  of  preliminary  work  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration.    During  the  Republican  administration 
naval  ships  were  destroyed  and  not  replaced.     It  cost,  under 
the  Republican  administration,  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion. $27,000,000  to  destroy  $250,000,000  worth  of  ships.    It  was 
In  1»22.  under  Harding,  that  the  American  Navy  was  sunk. 
The  rekMiikUng.  under  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  stiff  opposition 
by  the  RepubUcan  Members  of  Congress,  who  did  not  support 
one  act  of  rebuilding  the  Navy,  has  made  the  United  States 
Navy  the  roost  powerful  in  the  world.    When  the  defense  pro- 
gram Is  complete  the  United  States  will  have  a  2-ocean  Navy 
of  733  fighting  ships;  it  will  have  an  air  force  superior  to  any 
nation  in  the  world,  for  the  air  forces,  already  increased,  can 
now  be  easily  expanded  to  the   strength  of   50.000   planes. 
This  administration  appropriated  a  defense  program  oi  $14- 
(00.000.000  to  show  the  world.  In  case  that  our  democracy  is 
attacked,  that  we  will  not  be  caught  sleeping,  such  as  other 
countries  had  been.     In  a  speech  before  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law.  on  May  13.  1940.  Secretary  Hull  said: 

The  specter  of  a  new  descent  into  the  conditions  of  Intematlcnal 
anarchy  which  charactertoEed  the  Dark  Ages  looms  on  the  horizon 
today. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  menaces  the  civilized 
existence  of  mankind  of  every  nation  and  of  every  individual. 

Our  own  Nation — powerful  as  it  is  and  determined  as  it  Is 
to  remain  at  peace,  to  preserve  its  cherished  institutions,  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens — Is  not  secure  against 
that  menace.  We  cannot  shut  It  out  by  attempting  to  isolate 
and  insulate  ourselves.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  safety  and 
security  when  a  large  part  of  this  world  outside  our  borders  is 
dominated  by  the  forces  of  International  lawlessness — 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  what  la  going  on  elsewhere  in  the 
world  and  delude  our»el»e«  with  the  mere  hope  that — somehow — 
■Ofnebow  all  thU  will  paas  ua  by. 

In  the  face  of  exiatlng  conditions  we  have  no  choice  but  to  ex- 
pand our  program  of  armament  construction  to  a  degree  necessary 
to  provide  full  adequate  means  of  defending  this  country's  security 
and  Its  rightful  Uiterests. 

There  are  those.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  constantly  condemn  the 
attitude  cf  this  administration  for  its  defense  program,  some 
sincere  In  the  behet  it  Is  unnecessary,  others  because  they 
firmly  believe  In  the  totalitarian  state  of  government  and 
are  opposed  to  national  defense  from  any  angle.  To  this 
group  I  say:  America  is  no  place  for  you:  go  back  where 
you  or  your  people  came  from  and  there  you  might  condone 
with  jrour  desired  wants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  third  term  is  concerned  it  Is 
only  traditional:  many  quotations  can  be  given  from  various 
Presidents  regarding  this  issue  when  the  country  faced  simi- 
lar crises  in  the  past. 

There  was  no  issue  made  over  the  third  term  in  1928  when 
the  RepubUcan  Party  went  to  the  Kansas  convention  to 
draft  President  CooUdge.  not  a  single  word  of  criticism  then, 
but  Coolidgc.  realizing  the  hard  problems  ahead,  refused  to 
accept  the  third  term  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  irsue  by  George  Washington, 
and  I  quote  remarks  made  by  Washington  in  a  letter  he  sent 
to  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  April  28.  1788.  in  which  he  said: 

I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of 
any  man.  who  on  seme  great  emergency  :>hall  be  deemed  univcr»ally 
most  capable  of  serving  the  public 

In  answer  to  the  ol)aervatton  you  made  on  the  probability  of  my 
election  to  the  Presidency,  knowing  me  as  you  do.  I  need  only  say. 
that  It  bas  no  enticing  charms  aiKl  no  fascinating  allurements  for 
me. 


I  know  President  Roosevelt  would  not  be  seeking  a  third 
term  if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  situation  facing  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  It  is  much  better  for  us  aU  to  have  a  cool- 
headed  man  that  has  proven  his  qualifications  and  capabibty 
in  his  dealings  with  foreign  countries  during  this  crisis  in  the 
world  torn  with  war. 

The  people  need  have  no  fear  that  this  country  will  ever  par- 
Ucipate  in  the  European  war.  It  has  and  will,  under  Roose- 
velt, keep  out  cf  this  war  and  not  one  American  boy  will  ever 
have  to  worry  about  going  to  Europe  to  fight  in  their  war.  I, 
as  an  ex-service  man,  and  one  who  served  in  France  during  the 
last  war.  will  never  vole  to  send  any  American  mother's  son 
to  fight  a  war  in  Europe  that  has  been  going  on  for  over  1.000 

years. 

However,  if  it  is  the  desired  wish  that  those  who  are  now  in 
control  of  the  totalitarian  powers  of  Europe  of  ever  molesting 
the  rights  of  a  free  people  by  attack,  then  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  American  to  defend  his  native  land. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  President  Roosevelt  and  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Republic  by  that  outstand- 
ing American  statesman.  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  quoting  the 
President: 

For  democracy  l.s  not  a  static  thing.  It  Is  an  everlasting  march,  for 

when  our  children  grow  up  they,  too,  will  have  problcm.s  to  solve. 
;   It  Is  for  us,  however  manfully  to  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  prep- 
I    ■ration.';  for  them,  so  as  to  some  degree,  the  problems  they  must  face 
may  weigh  less  heav-lly  upon  them 

I  am  confident  mat  liie  American  people,  having  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  will  build  a  letter  America  In  the  future,  for  the 
children  yet  to  cume 
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Our  Growing  Constitution  as  Illustrated  by 
Changes  in  Our  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcniday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  books  have 
been  written  describmg  the  American  system  of  government, 
and  some  of  these  are  masterpieces  of  literature  as  well  as 
classical  treatises  on  the  subject.  So  well  has  this  been  done 
by  certain  authors  in  the  field  of  political  science  that  it  might 
Seem  superfluous  for  anyone,  even  though  that  one  himself 
might  be  an  outstanding  authority  in  the  field,  to  do  it  over 
again.  If  such  really  be  the  case,  it  would  be  more  than 
superfluous — it  would  be  highly  presumptuous — for  any  lesser 
light  to  do  such  a  work  over  again.  Yet  a  picture  of  a  grow- 
ing, changing  organism  may  be  ever  so  perfect  at  any  given 
date  but  Ix^comc  so  changed  through  growth  and  develop>- 
ment  as  to  need  repicturing  at  a  later  date  for  the  subject  to 
be  portrayed  correctly. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  want  pictures  of  that  which  we  value — 
dated  pictiires — if  the  subject  is  going  through  a  process  of 
change  and  growth.  That  is  evidenced  by  many  fond  parents 
who  keep  a  photographic  record  of  each  growing  child  from 
babyhood  to  maturity.  In  such  cases  no  one  individual  photo- 
graph, however  good  when  taken,  is  quite  enough  or  satisfying 
to  such  parents.  My  illustration  may  be  crude,  but  the  prin- 
ciple still  holds  good  concerning  portrayal  of  our  cherished 
political  and  social  institutions.  One  might  suppose  that 
history,  once  accurately  recorded  for  a  given  period,  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  time  to  come  for  the  period  and  subject  mat- 
ter covered,  and  once  well  done  need  never  be  done  again. 
However,  ^uch  is  not  true  even  of  a  hLstorical  account  where 
facts  are  recorded  and  not  subject  to  change.  Any  given  por- 
tion of  history  needs  to  be  rewritten  about  once  every  gen- 
eration In  the  interest  of  truth  and  accuracy  in  order  to  Im- 
prove the  picture  with  a  clearer  perspective.  If  this  Is  true 
of  history,  it  Is  far  more  applicable  to  a  description  of  a  grow- 
ing thing,  such  as.  for  instance,  congressional  government  In 
the  United  States. 


Soaae  master  mind  should  do  again  what  such  men  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  James  Bryce  did  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  describing  our  Government.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  do  it  and  shall  not  try.  but  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  the  need  for  such  a  treatment  and  am  hopeful  that  some 
present-day  scholar  and  authority  will  perform  this  distin- 
guished service  for  his  countrjrmen. 

Who  could  best  prepare  such  a  treatise?  Possibly  it  could 
best  be  done  by  some  foreign  student  of  our  Government. 
At  least  in  the  past  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  scholarly  work  as  the  comprehensive  treatment  by  James 
Bryce  entitled  "The  American  Commonwealth."  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  during  the  past  50  years  no  American 
author  writing  on  comparative  government  has  surpassed  the 
monumental  work  of  James  Bryce,  the  great  English  author- 
ity, in  his  masterly  description  of  the  American  system  of 
government.  Verily,  he  permits  us  Americans  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  and  yet  it  is  done  with  a  sympathetic  touch, 
with  candid  frankness,  and  without  attempt  to  gain  favor 
other  than  by  telling  the  truth.  A  generation  earlier  the 
distinguished  French  scholar  and  traveler,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville.  furnished  the  world  a  notable  account  of  American 
government  and  society,  which  was  quite  complimentary  In 
spirit,  but  probably  designed  for  French  consumption  more 
than  for  American  reading. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  having  a  foreigner  view  us  and 
our  institutions,  and  write  from  his  standpoint,  for  it  Is 
very  difficult  for  a  human  mind,  however  great,  to  take  a 
detached  and  impersonal  view  of  historic  facts  or  of  political 
institutions  that  surround  him  and  are  of  importance  to  him. 
One  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  English  Government  ever 
written  was  by  a  great  American  author,  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  under  the  title  "Govenunent  of  England."  Thus  in 
return  for  the  .-splendid  work  The  American  Commonwealth. 
by  England's  outstanding  scholar.  James  Bryce.  our  country 
has  returned  the  compliment  by  a  notable  treatise  on  the 
British  Government  by  one  of  America's  literary  authorities. 
President  Emeritus  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard. 

Every  generation  of  scholars,  no  matter  in  what  field  of 
study,  recall  the  textbooks  and  teachings  of  earlier  leaders  in  | 
that  field.    Famous  writings  become  the  bible  of  instruction  j 
for  thousands  of  disciples  and  followers.     How  many  military 
men  have  studied  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  before  coming  down  ' 
to  modern  authorities  on  military  tactics?     How  many  doc- 
tors have  gone  back  to  the  Greek  writings  of  Hippocrates  ! 
before  studying  modern  basic  science  for  their  preparation? 
How  manv  lawyers  have  read  Blackstone  before  getting  into 
the  voluminous  literature  of  their  field?    How  many  present- 
day  students  of  government,  teachers  in  universities  and  col- 
leges, legislators,  lawyers,  and  judges  have  read  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Congressional  Government,  along  with  James  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth?    For  a  learner  or  a  practitioner 
in  any  of  these  given  fields  of  study  and  activity  not  to  be 
familiar  with  these  ouUtanding  authorities  in  such  fields  is 
as  disgraceful  as  for  a  minister  of  religion  to  be  ignorant  of 
■  the  Beatitudes,  or  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  of  the  Decalogue. 
About  5  decades  ago  a  scholarly  young  professor,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  teaching  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  comparative 
government.     This  young  southern  professor  was  Woodrow 
Wilson.    He  was  a  typical  scholar  of  his  times,  a  closet  philos- 
opher, a  keen  and  alert  mind  contemplating  human  insti- 
tutions from  a  distance  and  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  a 
university  campus.     The  more  robust  citizens  no  doubt  felt. 
and  probably  asked.  "What  does  this  young  man  know  about 
polities'?"    For  years  he  taught  government  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  capital  of  the  State  or  of  the  Nation  without 
visiting  leguslative  halls  and  without  membership  in  such  law- 
making  bodies.     Nevertheless.  Woodrow  Wilson's  Congres- 
sional Government,  written  more  than  50  years  ago.  became  a 
recognized  textbook  for  untold  thousands  of  students  of  Amer- 
ican politics  during  the  last  half  century. 

While  it  Is  true  that  Americans  in  the  past  have  often 
had  a  contempt  for  book  learning,  and  have  idealized  the 
practical  man.  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  been  willing  to 


recognize  as  a  leading  authority  in  his  field,  and  a  veritable 
prophet,  the  closet  philosopher  who  understands  a  thing  bet- 
ter and  discusses  it  more  intelligently  than  anyone  else  can 
do,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  working  in  every  day  prac- 
tical contact  with  the  things  discus.sed.  Usually,  of  course, 
hardheaded.  practical  businessmen  prefer  to  take  counsel  from 
other  hardheaded  businessmen  who  have  wider  experience, 
and  who  have  achieved  success  by  climbing  the  ladder  of  ex- 
perience. Even  so.  the  father  of  modern  economics,  Adam 
Smith,  was  not  in  his  day  a  big  businessman,  but  rather  a 
closet  philosopher  teaching  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  laying  the  foundations  for  the  social  science  we  called 
economics.  Thus  we  look  to  the  thinker  as  well  as  the  doer 
for  guidance  and  instruction. 

There  is  a  bit  of  old-fashioned,  home-made  philosophy 
which  is  generally  accepted  but  not  altogether  true,  which 
says — 

He  who  can,  does;  he  who  cannot,  teaches. 

While  I  recognize  some  element  of  truth  in  that  old  saying. 
It  is  not  universally  true,  and  as  a  school  teacher  it  offends  me 
with  such  a  broad  generalization.  I  might  point  to  Adam 
Smith,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  many  others  to  show  that  he 
who  teaches  often  can,  when  called  upKJn.  do  the  thing  better 
than  he  has  taught  others  how  to  do  it. 

Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  little,  but  highly  Important  book 
on  congressional  government  weus  first  printed  In  1884.  and 
was  regarded  at  that  time  as  an  excellent  description  of  the 
workings  of  Congress  and  of  our  Government  generally.  Six- 
teen years  later  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  reread  his  own  book, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  how  out  of  date  it  had  become,  not  in 
fundamental  principles,  but  in  many  details.  Without  revis- 
ing the  original  text  to  a  great  extent,  he  brought  the  book 
up  to  date  in  1900  by  a  rather  extensive  preface.  A  decade 
later  this  college  professor,  who  had  meanwhile  become  a  uni- 
versity president,  became  the  reform  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  made  such  a  remarkable  success  of  his  governorship  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation  and  was  chosen 
on  a  reform  platform  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Through  10  trying  years,  the  most  critical  years  in  American 
history  up  to  that  time,  and  during  which  the  first  World  War 
occurred,  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
and  progressive  leadership  to  the  American  people.  His  death 
occurred  so  soon  after  the  close  of  his  official  career  that  he 
had  insufficient  time  for  revision  of  his  earher  works.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  could  have 
written  a  much  better  treatise  on  congressional  government 
even  than  the  scholarly  work  prepared  by  Prof.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Since  every  elderly  or  middle-aged  man  In  public  Ufe  today 
remembers  Woodrow  Wilson's  little  book  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment, from  earlier  studies,  it  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  for  citizens  to  turn  again  to  that  volume  which 
many  of  us  have  not  seen  for  a  good  many  years  and  reread 
it.  Tills  would  be  somewhat  as  we  turn  to  the  old  family 
album,  and  see  ourselves  or  our  relatives  in  pictures  taken 
40  or  50  years  ago,  and  note  the  changes  which  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  indulging  lately  in  that  pastime  of 
rereading  my  favorite  text  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  numerous  college  friends. 
I  would  like  in  future  statements  to  point  out  some  of  the 
differences  as  they  appear.  If  there  has  been  little  or  no 
change  in  congressional  procedure  in  a  half  century,  there 
will  not  be  many  differences;  if  there  are  numerous  develop- 
ments occurring  in  50  years,  there  will,  of  course,  be  many 

differences.  ...  

As  I  make  this  study.  I  look  frequently  at  a  picture  on  my 
office  wall  of  the  Indian  village  of  Walpl.  one  of  the  remark- 
able ancient  Sky  Cities  of  the  Hopl  Indians  In  northern 
Arizona  These  Indian  villages  were  occupied  long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  Some  of  their  institutions 
have  become  crystallized  into  religious  ceremonials,  such  as 
prayer  for  rain  which  involves  a  snake  dance,  and  these  insti- 
tutions have  remained  virtually  unchanged  for  centuries. 
For  instance.  I  saw  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance  at  Walpi  in  the 
late  summer  of  1931,  but  before  witnessing  It.  I  had  read  the 
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best  description  of  the  Hopl  dance  to  be  found  in  print  in  a 
book  entitled  "On  the  Border  With  Crook,"  which  accoiint  was 
an  accurate  description  by  an  Army  ofScer  as  Captain  Burke 
saw  It  in  Waipl  in  1881.  What  I  saw  in  1931  was  exactly 
what  this  Army  captain  saw  SO  years  before.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  an  unchanging  or  Uttle  changing  human  Insti- 
tution. 

However,  what  I  see  today  In  the  American  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  entirely  what 
I  got  from  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  treatise  written  50  years 
ago.  Many  defalls  hav^  changed,  and  some  modifications  of 
fundamental  features  have  occurred. 


Federal   Assistance  to  the  States  for  Vocational 
Training  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  include  a  bill  I  introduced  today 
and  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmeted.  etc  .  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
thia  act  to  provide  for  a  4-year  program  of  Pederai  aid  to  the  States 
In  making  8t«te-wJde  surveys,  studies,  and  recommendations  for 
the  planning,  iocatlon.  and  enlargement  of  public  schools  which 
will  provide,  among  other  facllttles.  not  only  for  emergency  voca- 
tional training  for  defense  but  also  for  an  adequate  and  permanent 
vocaUonal  tnUnlng  program  that  will  bring  to  the  youth  especially 
m  rural  ar«as  the  benefits  of  modem   vocational  education 

8»c  2  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pruvlsions  of  this  act 
there  is  hereby  authorired  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO.  IMl.  the  sxim  of  ta.OOO.OOO;  and  for  each  of  the 
next  3  succe«dlng  fiscal  years  such  sums  not  in  excess  of  (2.000  000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  of  surveys  and  studieii 
to  be  formulated  under  section  3  of  this  act. 

Btc  3  (a)  The  Commissioner.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
agencies  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  making  Sute-wtde  comprehensive  surveys  cf  public-school 
buildings  and  school -building  net'ds  in  the  several  States,  with 
particular  respect  to  facilities  and  provisions  In  these  public -school 
buildings  for  offering  adequate  and  suitable  vocational  tralnln?  for 
defense.  Such  surveys  shall  IncJtide.  in  additK  n  to  sur\-eys  of  ex- 
isting arbool  biuJciiugs  and  school -buUding  i:eeds.  studies  and 
rocommrndatlous  for  propi  riy  planned  and  located  now  buildings, 
additions  or  enlargements  fcr  vocational  training,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  long-ra:iKe  pn->gram.s  for  public-school  buildings  which  will 
adequately  and  efflcientJy  serve  the  needs  of  the  several  States. 
Such  surveys  and  stud.es  ihall  also  develop  a  plan  for  a  continuing 
Inventory  of  pub!lc-S'-hool  buildings 

ib»  The  Crmm!5«ionfr  Is  authorized  to  make  such  arrangements 
a»  be  deems  proper  with  the  State  agencies  in  the  several  States  for 
the  performance  In  such  States  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  such 
State  agencies  of  ail  lur.ctlons  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  recommendations  and  minimum  re- 
quirements for  the  development  of  vocational  schools  and  the 
functional  planning  of  school  buildings  The  functions  performed 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  each  such  Suie  agency  sliail  be 
performed  In  such  manner  and  according  to  such  standards  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  l>etween  such  agency  and  the  Commissioner  to  as- 
sure the  efBclent  administration  of  this  act  The  per«wnnel  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes  shall  be  selected  by  State  agencies,  subject 
lo  such  standards,  regulations,  and  qualifications  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  Commissioner. 

(c>  The  program  developed  for  any  State  under  this  section  shall 
Dot  include  reccmmendatiozis  or  functional  planning  for  any  voca- 
tional school  or  school  bui'.dlng  cr  alteration  or  addition  thereto 
unless  such  recommendauous  or  functional  planning  comply  with 
svich  standards  as  may  t)e  agreed  upon  between  State  agencies  and 
the  OomnUssloner. 

(d>  Pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  section  3  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  CMUtre  of  Education  In  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941. 
and  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ttOOCDOO  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  which  amount  shall  be  available  for  expenditures  by  the 
Commissioner  in  carrying  out  the  prorlslons  of  this  act.  The  funds  • 
so  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Kducatlon  shall  t>e  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  State  agencies  to  defray  expenses  incurred  by  such 
agenclee  In  cooperating  with  the  CommisBloner  in  carrying  out  the 
provtalooa  of  this  act  In  a  manner  as  set  forth  In  section  4  of  this 
act  Of  the  funds  so  appropriated  to  the  OfBce  of  Education,  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $200,000  may  b«  used  in  each  fiscal  year 


for  paying  expenses  In  the  Office  of  Education,  as  set  forth  in  section 
4  of  this  act.  The  balance  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  Education  fnr  dl.'strlbutlon  to  the  State  agencies  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  various  State  agencies  in  the  ratio  that  the  total 
school  population  of  each  State,  ages  5  to  19,  inclusive,  bears  to  the 
total  school  population  of  the  United  States,  ages  5  to  19.  inclusive. 
based  on  the  current  census,  with  the  proviso  that  no  State  may 
receive  less  than  112,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  nor  less  than  $6,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  3  fiscal  years; 
and  with  the  further  proviso  that  those  States  In  which  urban 
sulxlivlslons  of  the  State  are  specifically  authorized  by  State  law  to 
plan  and  construct  school  buildings  Independent  of  the  State 
agency,  ^uch  urban  subdivisions  of  a  State  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive their  proportionate  share  of  the  total  funds  paid  to  that  Bute 
in  the  ratio  that  the  school  population,  ages  5  to  19.  Inclusive,  of 
such  urban  .subdivisions  bears  to  the  total  school  population,  ages 
6  to  19.  Inclusive,  of  that  State,  on  presentation  to  and  approval  by 
the  Commissioner  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  State  agency 
that  will  result  in  a  State-wide  comprehensive  school-building 
t-urvey. 

Src  4  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel 
in  the  Office  of  Education  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  The  Commissioner  is  author.zx-d  to  appoint  tech- 
nical consultants  comprised  of  outstanding  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  schcol-buildlng  problems  and  vocational  education  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  review  and  advise  with  the  Commissioner  con- 
cerning technical  policies,  plans,  and  programs  and  methods  of  per- 
forming the  dutie*i  imposed  upon  the  Commissioner  by  this  act. 
The  technical  consultants  shall  for  ench  day  they  are  actually 
engaped  in  the  performances  of  their  duties,  but  rot  for  more  than 
60  days  In  any  fiscal  year,  be  paid  $25  per  day.  and  in  addition  $5 
l?er  day  and  travel  expenses  In  lieu  of  per  diem.  From  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  cf  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3.  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $200  000  may  be  used  In  each 
fiscal  3rear  for  paying  the  expenses  (including  expervees  for  salaries, 
travel,  and  printing)  of  the  Office  of  Education  (Including  the 
technical  consultants)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec    5    As  used  In  this  act — 

(a)  "State*  mean*  any  one  of  the  several  States    Hawaii.  Alaska 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.        ' 

(b)  "State  agency  means  the  Bute  department  of  education  or 
the  SUto  agency  which  performs  the  functions,  including  vocational 
education,  ordinarily  performed  by  the  State  department  of 
education 

(c)  Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education  m  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 


Inadvisability  of  Chan^ring  Leadership 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17  legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  P    BYRNES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ByrmesI 
on  October  15.  1940.  over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  entitled  "How  Did  We  Get  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Stream?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HOW   DID  WE  GET  IN  THE  MTDDL*  OT  THE  STREAM? 

The  deep-seated  feeling  of  th«»  American  people  that  they  need 
experienced,  trustworthy  leadership  in  a  great  crisis  has  found  voice 
in  the  expression:  "Lefs  not  change  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream." 

Mr.  Wendell  WlUJtle  recognizing  the  existence  of  this  national 
sentiment,  asfc.  "Hew  did  we  get  in  the  middle  of  the  stream?  ' 

In  submitting  the  answer,  let  us  remember  that  crossing  n  stream 
means  going  from  one  bank,  to  the  other.  The  bank  toward  which 
we  are  moving  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Is  national  security  safety 
and  happiness.  The  bank  we  have  left  behind  is  national  weakness! 
Insecurity,  and  peril. 

We  were  left  stranded  on  that  bank  by  the  administrations  of 
Prealdents  Harding.  Coolidge,  and  HooTer  We  were  left  stranded 
there  because  during  that  period  our  national  leadership  lacked 
vision.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  today  partly  because 
that  stream  has  been  widened  and  flooded  by  aggressive  dlctator- 
«hipe  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  partly  because  our  voyage  has  been 
hampered  by  the  roclcs  and  whirlpools  of  Republican  hosilliiy 

Many  cf  the  oljstacles  that  have  retarded  ovir  progress  have  been 
placed  in  the  stream  by  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress,  but  lii. 
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Willkle  can  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  others.  For  example,  he 
said:  "The  closer  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  us  to  war.  the  more  people  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  " 

That  statement  should  bring  Joy  to  Hitler  and  his  accomplices, 
because  it  makes  it  more  dlfflcult  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  his  program  of  strengthening  our  defense  and 
furnishing  Great  Britain  aid  short  of  war. 

Mr  Winkle's  statement  is  an  appeal  for  the  votes  of  unthinking 
people  who  fear  that  strengthening  oxir  national  defense  and  fur- 
nishing aid  to  Britain  will  automatically  lead  to  war. 

Mr  Wlllkle  has  publicly  pledged  his  support  of  these  two  policies 
of  the  President.  Yet  he  wants  millions  of  Americans  to  Ijelieve 
that  these  policies  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  will  bring  us 
close  to  war,  while  if  Mr.  Wlllkle  were  President  the  same  policies 
would  Involve  no  danger  at  ail. 

To  prove  that  the  Republican  Party  is  responsible  for  our  delay 
m  leaving  the  bank  of  unpreparedness.  I  shall  not  argue  the  lack 
of  wisdom  that  brought  about  the  reduction  In  our  Navy  during 
the  Harding  administration.  I  shall  pass  over  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  In  1930.  sold  for  scrap  iron  50  destroyers  similar  to  those 
President  Roosevelt  traded  to  Great  Britain  for  naval  bases. 

The  Republican  attitude  underwent  no  change  even  after  Adolf 
Hitler  began  his  merciless  military  aggression 

German  storm  troopers  were  rioting  in  Czechosiovaltia  May  3,  1938. 
when  the  United  States  Senate  voted  on  the  bill  to  provide  appro- 
prlatlcns  to  malnuin  our  Navy.  The  Democrats  voted  for  the  bill, 
49  to  10  The  Republicans  voted  against  it,  9  to  7.  And  among 
those  who  voted  against  it  were  Senator  McNart,  who  was  named 
by  Wendell  Wlllkle  a-s  his  candidate  for  Vice  President;  and  Senator 
Vandenbekg,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Mr.  Wlllkle 

Had  the  issue  been  left  to  the  votes  of  Republican  Senators,  every 
American  navy  yard  would  have  been  closed,  every  American  ship 
driven  from  the  seas,  and  every  American  sailor  forced  out  of  uni- 
form. And  at  that  time  the  American  people  were  embarked  upon 
their  voyage  across  the  stream  to  which  Mr.  Wlllkle  refers  so  fre- 
quently and  so  loudly. 

After  Czechoslovakia  had  been  destroyed  President  Roosevelt 
urged  that  the  number  of  Army  airplanes  be  increased  On  March 
6.  1939.  the  Senate  voted:  Six  Republican  Senators  for  the  increase, 
nine  against  it  The  others  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  Presidents 
request  was  granted  only  because  Democratic  votes  made  It  possible. 
On  that  kind  of  a  record  Mr.  Wlllkle  asks  that  we  change  horses  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream 

In  March  1939  President  Roosevelt  urged  the  revision  of  the  old 
neutrality  law  in  order  to  permit  the  sale  of  munitions  to  the  Allies 
for  cash  We  know  now  that  had  there  been  any  chance  of  staying 
Hitler's  hand  by  letting  Great  Britain  and  Prance  buy  munitions 
In  the  United  States,  that  chance  was  destroyed  and  war  made 
inevitable  by  the  delay  of  Congress  in  repealing  the  arms  embargo 
The  party  which  Mr.  Wlllkle  so  recently  Joined  denounced  the 
President  s  policy  as  one  that  wotild  breed  war  Its  leaders  advised 
the  President  that  they  had  private  information  there  would  be  no 
war      Joined  by  a  few  Democrats,  they  defeated  action. 

After  the  war  had  started  a  special  session  of  Congress  was  called. 
Finally  a  vote  was  secured.  In  the  House.  Democrats  voted  6  to  1 
to  end  the  embargo  and  sell  to  the  Allies  The  Republicans  voted 
7  to  1  against  it.  In  the  Senate.  Democratic  votes  were  4  to  1  to 
sell  to  the  Allies,  while  Republicans  voted  almost  3  to  1  against  It. 

Had  we  repealed  the  embargo  9  months  earlier,  when  President 
Roosevelt  asked  for  its  repeal,  we  would  today  have  manufacturing 
plants  turning  out  vastly  increased  numbers  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
other  equipment  needed  for  our  own  defense. 

We  know.  too.  that  if  the  embargo  had  Ijeen  continued  as  the 
Republicans  wished  and  voted.  Great  Britain  today  would  lie  with 
France,  crushed  and  broken  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  Hitler  war 
mai  hlne.  And  today  the  United  States  would  be  standing  alone, 
watching  the  skies  and  the  seas  for  death-dealing  a;rplancs  and 
warships  bearing  the  colors  of  maddened  dictators 

In  January  1940  the  President  addressed  the  Con^e.ss,  urging 
increased  appropriations  for  national  defense  The  Congress— not 
the  President — makes  appropriations.  The  Republicans  immediately 
declared  that  Mr  Roosevelt  was  hysterical.  Senator  Taft  urged  a 
reduction  of  25  percent  in  the  appropriations  requested.  Congress- 
man Flsh.  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  declared:  "Why  all  this  hysteria  to  rush  In  and  build 
these  planes  this  year?"  Other  Repubhcan  leaders  announced  their 
opposition. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  France  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  In 
the  Senate  to  hamstring  defense  while  the  conscription  bill  was 
being  considered. 

An  amendment  was  offered  providing  that  no  men  be  drafted  until 
there  was  a  declaration  of  war.  If  Hitler's  airplanes  and  tanks, 
combined  with  a  captured  British  Navy,  brought  his  satanic  legions 
of  death  to  American  shores,  we  would  be  expected  to  oppose  him 
wltii  the  Impotent  blueprint  of  a  nonexistent  army 

On  that  amendment  Democrats  voted  3  to  1  for  an  Immediate 
draft  A  majority  of  the  Republicans  voted  to  draft  only  after 
war  started 

On  Congressman  Fish's  proposal  to  delay  conscription  for  60 
days.  Republicans  in  the  Hoxise  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
delay  Democrats  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the  delay  In 
the  Senate,  again  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  voted  to  delay  con- 
scription:   a    majority    of    the   Democrats   voted    at'ainst    delay 

On  the  final  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  draft  men  for 
military  training,  the  Democrats  voted  more  than  3  tc  1  for  the 
bill  Only  eight  Republican  Senators  voted  for  it.  Twelve  voted 
against  it. 


In  the  Hotise.  Democrats  voted  more  than  6  to  1  to  train  an  army 
for  defense  of  our  liberties,  while  Republicans  voted  more  than 
a  to  1  not  to  train  an  army. 

While  the  President  was  urging  preparedness  in  January  1939, 
urging  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  in  the  months  that  followed, 
and  increased  appropriations  for  defense  in  1940,  Wendell  L  Will- 
kie  never  once  raised  his  voice  in  support  of  the  President's  appeals. 
If  he  realized  the  necessity,  he  kept  it  a  dark  secret  until  he  became 
a  candidate  for  office. 

That  is  the  record,  stark  and  clear.  Indisputable  It  shows  that, 
had  It  been  left  to  the  party  of  Wendell  L  Wlllkle.  we  would  now 
face  the  ominous  alliance  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  a 
paper  army,  little  equipment,  and  a  crippled  navy. 

Yet  Mr  Wlllkle  urges  this  Nation  to  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  that  stream.  What  kind  of  a  horse  does  he  offer?  Does  he 
think  we  can  reach  the  shore  of  national  safety  on  the  kind  of 
three-legged,  .spavined,  string-halted  nag  that  is  revealed  by  these 
Republican  votes  on  national  defense? 

You  may  say  that  regardless  of  the  record  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Wlllkle  favored  conscription.  Yes;  Mr.  Willkle  was 
in  favor  of  conscripting  the  youth  of  America — but  he  was  opposed 
to  conscripting  the  dollars  of  Industry. 

The  truth  Is.  the  Republicans  in  this  campaign  are  trying  to  work 
both  sides  of  the  street.  Congressman  Maktin.  the  Republican 
leader,  voted  against  lifting  the  embargo  and  against  defense  appro- 
priations. Mr.  Willkle  appwinted  him  his  campaign  manager.  Mr. 
Maxtin  then  voted  for  Congressman  Fish's  amendment  to  delay 
conscription,  which  amendment  Mr.  Willkle  opposed.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Mr.  Wlllkle  disapproving  the  course  of  his  campaign 
manager,  or  the  course  of  the  majority  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men who  opposed  the  things  Mr.  Willkle  says  he  stands  for?  No. 
Don't  you  know  that  If  these  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  re- 
elected, they  will  consider  that  their  course  has  been  endorsed  and 
they  must  continue  it? 

Republicans  say  to  those  people  opposed  to  preparedness  and 
opposed  to  aiding  Britain:  "The  record  in  Congress  shows  that  the 
Republican  Party  agrees  with  you — vote  for  Mr  Willkle."  To  those 
who  favor  preparedness  and  aid  to  Britain,  they  say:  •"Do  not  hold 
Mr.  Wlllkle  responsible  for  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  he 
so  recently  Joined."  The  Republican  candidate  talks  one  way,  his 
party  votes  the  other  way.  Slould  they  win,  somebody  is  going  to 
be  fooled.     It  may  l>e  you.       ' 

If  while  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  America  gets  on  a  Republican 
horse  that  is  trying  to  go  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  I 
fear  for  the  future  of  America. 

Tlie  voyage  toward  the  bank  of  preparedness  and  security  is  not 
made  easier  by  Mr  Willkle's  utterances.  Last  Wednesday  he  said: 
"I  want  to  ask  the  President,  and  demand  an  answer,  Are  there  any 
international  understandings  to  put  America  into  the  war  that  we 
citizens  do  not  know  about?" 

Mr.  Willkle  knows  that  only  the  Congress  can  declare  war  His 
Insinuation  Is  that  the  President  has  made  a  secret  agreement  with 
some  foreign  power  to  do  something  that  would  force  the  Congress 
to  declare  war. 

If  the  President  were  guilty  of  such  conduct,  he  should  be  Im- 
peached. But  you  and  I  know  that  It  is  a  cruel  slander  If  made 
against  a  Republican  President.  I  would  resent  It  When  made 
agaln.st  President  Roosevelt  I  am  sure  that  patriotic  Republicans 
Will  resent  It. 

Within  the  month  Mr,  Wlllkle  heard  the  an.?wer.  He  heard  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  say  in  addressing  the  teamsters'  convention  in 
Washington:  "I  hate  war  now  more  than  ever  I  have  one  supreme 
determination— to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores 
for  all  times.  I  stand  with  my  party  upon  the  platform  adopted  in 
Chicago : 

"  "We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  nnval.  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Americas  except  in  case  of  attack.'  " 

That  Is  the  voice  of  President  Roosevelt.  That  Is  the  view  of  the 
American  people.  And  tonight  I  say  to  you  In  all  earnestness  that 
In  this  hour  of  national  peril,  rather  than  misrepresentation,  criti- 
cism, and  abuse,  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
protective  armor  of  the  prayers  of  his  countrymen. 
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ber 18).  1940 


STATEMENT    OP    STATE     SENATOR     H      JEROME    JASPAN,    OP 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.    Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  factual  study 
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of  Wendell  Willkie  by  State  Senator  H.  Jerome  Jaspan.  of 
Pennsylvania,  based  on  a  research  of  one  of  America's  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  field  of  public  utilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rACTTTAL   STUVT    OT  WKMDKIX   L.    WTIXJUX 

(By  Senator  H.  Jerome  Jaspan) 

The  fog  of  confUBlon  created  by  Wendell  WlUkle's  vacillating 
•oc»aJ  and  economic  concept  of  government  Is  rapidly  crystallizing 
into  significance.  By  his  daily  utterances,  the  Republican  stand- 
ard bearer  has  man^eated  such  calloused  Indifference  to  concist- 
ency  of  tiiought  as  to  present  a  striking  challenge  to  oiu  American 
stAudard  of  InteUlscncc.  Mr.  Willkie  tuts  naade  it  increasingly  clear 
that  he  baa  amali  regard  for  the  sound  common  sense  of  our 
people. 

The  "Flash  Gordon"  manner  in  which  Wall  Street's  falr-halred 
boy  leaped  Into  the  national  arena  and  conquered  the  Republican 
Convention  In  Philadelphia  is  a  tribute  to  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
Jugglers  of  high  finance.  Mr.  Willkie's  dazzling  perlormance  has 
revived  their  hope  for  xhe  day  of  "free  enterprise, "  and  they  are 
beglAning  to  sharpen  their  swords.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
citizens  demand  more  substantial  qualities  for  leadership  than  the 
fcklll  of  a  man  on  the  flying  trapeze  In  this  critical  hour  of  world 
history,  every  American  who  cherishes  our  democratic  way  of  life 
will  examine  with  minutest  care  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
man  wbo  seeks  to  guide  our  ship  of  state  through  the  dangerous 
waters  of  the  next  4  years. 

Wendell  Willkie  has  never  occupied  any  public  office  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  As  a  consequence,  his  record  In  this  respect  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  By  his  own  admission,  Mr  Willkie  s  entire 
training  and  experience  have  been  confined  to  public  utilities.  We 
are  therefore  compeUed  to  direct  our  search  in  this  channel  for 
evidence  of  his  qualifications,  in  order  to  properly  determine  his 
fltneas  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 

In  the  public-utility  indtistry.  the  name  Wendell  Willkie  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  Commonwealth  *  Southern  Cor- 
poraUon  Jtist  as  tbe  name  of  Samuel  Insull  has  been  Inseparably 
entwmed  with  the  collapsed  Middle  West  UUUties  empire,  and 
that  of  Howard  Hopson  with  the  t>ankrupt  Associated  Gas  & 
ElecUic  Co.  It  is  somewhat  unique  Uutt  these  three  utility 
organizations  have  had  several  factors  in  common.  They  each 
were  gigantic  holding  companies — among  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try  with  properties  in  niunerous  States:  they  each  waged  relent- 
less war  against  fair  regulation  by  governmental  agencies;  the 
Bcciu-ltlea  of  each  were  heavily  watered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
public  exploitation:  and  the  Investors,  principally  men  and  women 
of  small  me&ns.  in  each  of  these  giant  holding  companies  were 
fltcccd  out  of  hundreda  of  millions  of  dollars.  Messrs.  Insull, 
HopaOD.  and  Willkie.  In  succession,  were  each  the  mixt  persistent 
exponenta  of  qieclal  privilege  for  the  few  against  the  welfare  of  all. 
The  vicious  struggle  of  Samuel  Insull  against  oiir  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  now  a  matter  of  history,  while  tliat  of  Howard  Hopson 
la  of  more  reomt  memory.  WendeU  Willkie.  the  last  of  th:s  trium- 
virate, still  carries  on,  and  his  defiance  of  the  will  of  our  people 
has  been  intcnalfled  during  the  past  several  years.  There  are 
strong  indications  that  Mr  Willkie's  repeated  failure  to  defeat 
the  Oovwminent  has  actuated  him  to  capture  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  Power  Trust  And  he 
has  coralled  the  forces  of  special  privilege  under  the  banner  of 
"free  enterprlae." 

Tbe   RepubUcsA    standard    bearer,    both    by    words   and   conduct, 
has  already  diilled  the  spmrs  of  his  warmest  supporters      Notwith- 
staixUng  hi*  unfortunate  exhibition  during  the  past  few  weeics.  let 
us  settk  to  appraise  the  man  In  the  role  of  utility  executive  with 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation,  a  bill  ion -dollar  hold- 
ing company  with  a  greater  stake  in  the  gas  and  electric  industry 
in  thm  United  States  than  any  other  publlc-uttUty  holding  company. 
The  Commonwealth  A  Southern  Ccrporation  was  organized  in  May 
1929  as  a  consolldstlon  of  a  number  of  utility  companies  operating 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.     Prom  Its  inception  Wendell 
WUlkle  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  affairs  of  this  holding 
company,  either  as  general  counsel  prior  to  1933  or  as  president  since 
that  date.     During   the    11    years  of   its  existence   this  corpcraticn 
has  carved  a  record  without   parallel  in   the   hlstcry  of  American 
industry,  a  record  which  discloses  the  machinations  cf  Wall  Street 
in  a  most  sinister  form  and  reveals  Mr    Willkie's  deflnltion  of  the 
term  "free  enterprise."     Immediately  upcn  organizing,  the  Common- 
wealth   A    Southern    Corpcration    arbitrarily    wrote    up    the    ledger 
value  of  lU  investment*  in   the  mergrd   litlllttcs  from   an   actual 
figure  of  t341. 000.000  to  a  fictitious  total  of  $915,000,000.     Without 
the  slightest  compunction  this  new  corporation  calmly  added  *574,- 
000.000  of  water  to  its  capital  surplus.     An  almost  fantastic  amount 
of   common    stock    was    then    authorized — 80.000.000   shares.    The 
obvious  purpose  of  this  colossal  scheme  was  to  inveigle  the  lltUe 
fellow,   the  hard-working  wage  earner?  for  whom  the  Republican 
candidate  Is  now  so  heatedly  proclaiming  his  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy.    In  order  to  Insure  the  success  cf  this  plan,  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  decided  not  to  foist  the  entire  60,000.000  shares 
on  the  public  at  once.     So  they  Isstied  33.670.000  shares  of  the  stock, 
together  with  17.500.000  option  warrants  which  allowed  the  holders 
to  purchase  that  number  of  additional  shares  at  $30  per  share.     This 
stock  reached  a  high  of  132  a  share  in  1929.  but  in  less  than  3  years 
It  was  down  to  tl.S^—a  total  shrinkage  in  market  value  of  over 
•1.000,000.000.     It  stiould  t>e  observed  tHat  tills  occtured  In  1933 — 


before  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  admlniatratlon  Today  the 
common  stock  sells  around  $1  a  share,  while  the  option  warrants. 
which  reached  a  high  of  $12  In  1929.  are  now  worthless. 

Dtiring  the  past  several  years.  t>e8ide8  falling  to  pay  any  common- 
stock  dividends,  the  corporation  hes  built  up  an  accumulated  ar- 
rearage of  $16.50  a  share  as  of  July  1940  on  Its  1.500  000  .shares  of 
6-percent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  or  a  total  arrearage  of  $24,750- 
000.  The  skill  which  Mr.  Willkie  and  his  associates  displayed  in  in- 
flicting such  staggering  losses  on  an  unsuspecting  public  undoubt- 
edly elicited  the  commendation  of  the  Wall  Street  manipulators 
The  Republican  standard  bearer  thus  presented  a  superb  dem.onst ra- 
tion of  free  enterprise  at  work.  Is  there  any  wonder  whv  the  blg- 
money  interests  have  so  enthusiastically  rallied  to  his  support? 

Despite  this  shameful  performance  of  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern Corporation.  Wendell  Willkie  unblushingly  insists  that  he  is  a 
successful  businessman,  and  his  promoters  have  tx>ml}arded  the 
country  with  that  aasertlon.  It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  examine 
his  record  in  greater  detail.  Let  us  investigate  the  operations  cf 
the  principal  gas  and  electric  sut>sldiaries  In  Mr.  Willkie's  holding- 
company  system. 

It  would  be  weil.  first,  to  clarify  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Georgia  Power  Co  and  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  two  operating 
utilities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region,  in  order  to  avoid  any  erro- 
neous conclusions.  It  Is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  the  activities 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  forced  these  companies  to 
make  drastic  reductions  m  their  electric  rates,  and  that  the  enlarged 
usage  of  electricity  which  resulted  had  substantially  Increased  the 
revenue  and  net  income  of  these  utilities.  In  view  of  the  T  V  A., 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meastire  the  real  efforts  of  the  management 
In  connection  with  these  companies.  As  there  are  10  separate  gas 
and  electric  utilities  in  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  system 
located  in  10  different  States,  the  performance  of  the  2  units  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  may  be  safely  disregarded  in  our  analysis. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co  .  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  situated  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  T  V  A  ,  affords  an  excellent  example  rt 
Wendell  Willkie's  business  ability.  This  company  is  not  only  the 
)  largest  subsidiary  in  the  entire  system  but  it  is  also  one  of  which 
I  Mr  Willkie  personally  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
,  During  the  10-year  period  of  1930  to  1939.  Inclusive,  the  t<ital 
operating  revenue  of  this  utility  had  increased  from  $32,357,000  to 
$40,507,000.  or  $8,150,000.  The  dividends  paid  on  the  common 
stock,  however,  had  dropped  from  $7,727  000  in  1930  to  $4  048  000  ut 
the  end  of  1939  a  reduction  of  $3,679,000  In  other  words,  although 
the  revenue  had  Increased  over  25  percent  during  that  period  the 
common-stock  dividends  had  dropped  close  to  50  percent  In  the 
case  of  the  Ohio  Edison  Co  .  the  only  other  subsidiary  of  which 
Mr  Willkie  has  been  chairman  of  the  board,  the  performance  is 
even  less  flattering.  During  the  past  10  years  the  operatmc  revenue 
of  this  Ohio  utility  had  risen  very  slightly,  from  $19,024,000  to 
$19,265,000  But  there  was  a  sharp  drop  In  the  amount  of  common- 
stock  dividends,  from  $4.235  000  In  1930  to  $1,940,000  in  1939.  or 
64  percent  The  other  subsidiaries  m  the  Commonwealth  St  South- 
ern system  present  virtually  the  same  picture  In  fact.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Pennsylvania  Power  Co  supplies 
service  to  numerotis  communities,  there  had  been  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  operating  revenue  during  the  past  10  years,  from 
$4,356,000  to  $4,320,000  as  well  as  a  shrinkage  In  common -stock 
dividends  from  $526,000  m  1930  to  $220,000  In  1939.  almost  60  per- 
cent. And  the  Southern  Indiana  Gas  ti  Electric  Co  .  with  an  In- 
crease in  revenue  from  $3,311,000  to  $4,281,000.  discontinued  the 
payment  of  dividends  last  year  after  disbursing  $280,000  in  1930. 
Corisidering  the  combined  performance  of  all  10  sut>sidiarles  in  the 
system,  despite  a  growth  of  22  percent  In  the  total  revenue  during 
the  period  of  1930  to  1939.  incl'osive.  the  investors  in  the  common 
stock  of  these  companies  suffered  a  loss  of  over  60  percent  in  their 
dividends. 

As  the  entire  structure  of  Mr  Willkie's  campaign  hR.s  bwn 
erected  upon  his  business  record  as  a  foundation,  a  final  test  may 
be  applied  to  determine  whether  that  foundation  is  composed  of 
sand  or  solid  rock  Let  us  review  briefly  the  operations  of  th3 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  another  lar^e 
holding  company  system  This  utility  supplies  electric  «er%-tce  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity  and.  in  the  matter  of  geographical 
location  and  revenue,  closely  approximates  the  Consumers  Power 
Co  and  the  Ohio  Edison  Co  ,  the  Willkie  companies  During  the 
past  10  years,  the  total  revenue  of  the  Clf'veland  utility  had  grown 
from  $26.482  000  to  $29.629  000.  or  12  percent.  By  efficient  manage- 
ment, however,  this  company  was  enabUd  to  Increase  ns  commor.- 
stock  dividends  from  $3.747  000.  In  1930,  to  $5  230.000  for  the  year 
1939.  or  40  percent.  Thus,  with  a  grcvith  of  only  12  percent  dur- 
ing the  p)eriod.  this  utility  had  Increased  Its  dividends  40  percent, 
whereas  the  Willkie  companies,  with  a  combined  gTc^th  In  revenue 
of  16  percent,  were  forced  to  curtail  their  dividends  bv  50  nercent. 
This  contrast  Is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  *Electnc 
Illuminating  Co,  has  Ijeen.  for  mere  than  25  years,  in  direct  com- 
pttitlon  with  the  municipally  owned  power  plant  In  the  city  cf 
Cleveland,  the  domestic  rates  of  which  are  among  the  very  lowest 
in  the  United  States  Many  other  cases  could  be  cited  to  show 
the  progress  of  well-managed  utilities  In  contrast  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commonwealth  A  Southern  subsidiaries  They 
all  emphasl2se  the  same  conclusion.  Although  Mr,  W:I'.kle  has 
devoted  his  entire  career  to  the  utility  industry,  his  record  faiU 
to  disclose  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  the  as«:ertlon  that  he 
is  a  successful  businessman.  In  the  light  of  this  analysis  what 
can  the  American  people  expect  of  the  Republican  can'dlda'e  frr 
President  of  our  country,  an  office  which  is  concerned  with  inftnitely 
greater  and  more  complex  problems  than  confront  a  utility  man- 
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ager,  particularly  at  a  time  of  world  crisis?  The  answer  is  too 
obvious. 

If  there  is  any  distinction  which  Wendell  Willkie  can  rtghtfvilly 
clal.T.  by  virtue  of  his  long  association  with  the  private-utility 
Interests.  It  Is  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  big  business. 
The  Rrpub'lcan  standard  bearer  has  consistently  demonstrated  this 
quality  from  the  moment  President  Rocsevelt  entered  the  White 
House  in  19.33  It  wsis  Mr  Willkie  who  launched  the  first  major 
attack  agnln.st  the  efforts  of  our  President  to  reduce  the  electric 
rates  of  the  dumefitl.-  and  rural  consumers.  After  losing  his  initial 
battle  apainst  the  Federal  Government  in  the  celebrated  Ashwander 
case  in  1936  in  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  upheld  the  right  of  the  T,  V  A.  to  sell  surplvis 
hydroelectric  energy,  Mr  Willkie  promptly  revealed  his  true  mettle. 
Withm  a  few  months  after  the  Ashwander  decision,  he  succeeded 
In  assembllns  the  heaviest  legal  artillery  he  could  command  for  a 
crushing  a-ssault  on  the  T  V  A.  from  another  angle.  This  was  the 
famous  Nineteen  Power  Company  case.  But  our  Government  again 
proved  stronger  than  Wendell  Willkie  and.  In  a  forceful  opinion  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J  Roberts,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
T    V    A    was  nnally  sustained.  In  January  1939 

Despite  these  defeats.  Mr  Willkie  won  the  applause  of  big  busi- 
ness His  relentless  war  against  the  Government  made  him  a 
trusted  champion  of  special  privilege.  And.  early  this  year,  he  was 
appropriately  rewarded  with  a  berth  on  the  beard  of  directors  of 
the  potent  First  National  Bank  of  New  "York.  The  Republican  nom- 
inee now  enjoys  the  exclusive  company  of  10  other  directors  of  this 
bank,  who  Jointly  represent  corporations  with  assets  of  $24,000  000.- 
000  Nine  of  tliese  corporations  own  assets  in  exce-ss  of  $1,000.- 
OeO  000  each,  of  which  1  corpcration  has  over  $4,000,000,000  and 
another  possesses  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  country  who  will  cast  their  votes 
next  month  are  acutely  consciotis  of  the  critical  hour  In  which  we 
live.  They  will  not  be  cajoled  by  any  vocal  panaceas  concocted 
by  Wendell  WiUklc  in  his  desperation  to  win  the  coming  election. 
The  sound  common  ^ense  of  our  people  will  prompt  them  to  ap- 
praise this  candidate's  qualifications  on  the  basis  of  h.s  real 
record  of  achievements — a  record  which  he  had  established  before 
he  was  recently  catapulted  Into  the  spotlight  cf  public  attention. 
Despite  Mr  Willkie's  conspicuous  crusade  in  behalf  of  WiiU  Stre?t 
and  the  blg-buslnesa  Interests,  his  various  activities  betray  u  far 
more  serious  aspect  of  his  social  and  economic  principles  and 
philosophy.  In  this  day.  when  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  preserve  our  democratic  institutions  and  every  loyal 
American  is  firmly  resolved  to  defend  ovir  priceUse  heritage,  the 
thought  expressed  by  this  utility  magnate  a  few  years  ago.  In 
confessing  his  true  objective  In  life,  assumes  vital  significance  and 
overshadows  every  other  consideration.  In  revealing  his  choice 
between  his  love  of  our  country  and  his  obligation  to  the  power 
trust,  m  an  address  before  thte  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on 
January  21,  1935,  Wendell  WilllLle,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  said: 

"No  duty  has  ever  come  in  my  life,  even  that  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion, patriotism,  and  love  of  manltind  as  this,  my  obligation  to  say 
and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities  privately 
owned  " 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  October  1940, 


The  Third  Terra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
I  b€rl8).1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edtiorlal  under  the  heading 
-The  third  term."  published  in  the  Boston  Post  of  the  issue 
of  October  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  Octot>er  8,  1940) 

THE  THIW)  TERM 

The  Post  opposes  the  third-term  principle  in  the  present  Presiden- 
tial  campali^n. 

It  does  this  not  because  the  third -term  candidate  is  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,   but    in   spite   of  it. 

Hlstcrv  has  a  maeniflcent  place  for  B«r.  Rooeevelt  We  say  In  all 
earnestness,  and  gladly,  that  he  will  take  his  place  amonj?  the  great 
men  of  all  time     We  have  admired,  in  common  with  millions  of 
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our  fellow  citizens,  his  magnificent  character  and  his  efforts  for  the 
betterment   of    mankind. 

He  has  chansied  the  face  of  America  in  his  8  arduous  years  In 
ofSce.  HLs  Impact  upcn  the  American  scene  is  lor  the  hUiioriaus 
of  the  future  to  calculate. 

Hl.s  fame    is   secure. 

But  we  car.not  support  a  third  term  in  offlce,  not  only  for  him. 
but  for  any  President 

We  have  hud  great  Presidents  In  the  pust.  and  none  cf  them,  as 
we  look  back,  would  have  boen  cciidoned  in  pirma»itnt  posfresi.'.on 
of  the  Presidency.  Neither  Washington,  nor  Linccln.  would  have 
been  made  a  monarch,  even  if  theee  Illustrious  Americans  had 
soiight  it. 

Primarily,  we  cannot  keep  faith  with  our  New  EIngland  tradition  If 
we  advocate  a  third  term  for  any  man  Wo.  in  the  oldest  and  most 
settled  section  of  America,  feel  that  this  principle  Icecps  our  Nation 
free. 

Secondarily,  as  a  democratic  Journal,  we  cannot  support  the  third 
term,  for  a  thud  term  is  undemocratic 

This  does  not  mean,  necessBrlly,  that  we  are  slaves  of  tradition. 
We  have  often  broken  with  the  axioms  of  government  In  the  past, 
but  It  has  been  to  further  the  cause  of  democracy,  not  to  hamp>er  it. 

A  third  term  has  the  effect  of  perpetuating  in  the  rulership  of  the 
country  not  only  a  man,  but  a  whole  bureaucracy  which  t>ecomes 
more  and  more  eniboddtd  In  the  national  structure  as  time  K"es  on. 
I  Change,  exercised  bv  free  men,  is  the  e.ssence  of  the  rights  of 
man.  A  third  term  for  a  President  obliterates  the  principle  of 
change.  It  creates  a  governing  person  and  a  governing  class.  It 
was  for  the  elimination  of  such  a  governing  person  and  a  class  that 
the  events  of  1775  tock  place  within  our  environs  and  within  our 
View. 

It  would  be  specious  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  have  forgotten 
them  now 

Not  only  because  we  are  a  New  England  newspaper  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  because  we  are  liberal  and  American,  have  we  made  this 
decision. 

We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  course  we  have  taken. 


Playing  Politics  With  the  A.  A.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE   KANSAS   CITY  STAR  AND  KANSAS  CITT 

TIMES 


Mr.  HOPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  last  few  days  there 
has  been  revealed  a  most  sinister  development  In  connection 
with  the  Federal  farm  program.  A  group  of  politicians  are 
attempting  to  build  a  political  machine  out  of  the  township 
and  county  A.  A,  A.  committees.  This  attempt  Is  so  crude 
and  brazen  that  it  has  been  in  most  cases  rejected  and  re- 
pudiated by  these  committees  and  by  farmers  generally  as  It 
should  be. 

An  Interesting  account  of  how  this  group  of  pohtlclans  in 
one  State  has  attempted  to  put  the  lug  on  farmers  Is  con- 
tained in  the  following  articles  taken  from  recent  Issues  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Kansas  City  Times, 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  October  5.  1940] 
"Lttc"  on  F.armers — Township  Soil  Consixvation   CoMMrrTzncCN 
Are  "AssEasED     in  Nodaway  Countt — To  Be  Used  in  Campaiom — 
QUOTA.S  Set  at  MO  a  Township  and  Timi  LiMrr  Placed  on  Rais- 
ing Amount — As  a  Kind  or  Protection — On«  Man  Sats  Hi  Did 
Not  Understand  That  Giving  Was  CoMPtTLSORT 
Martvilij:.  Mo  ,  October  4  — A  quota  of  $40,  to  be  used   for  ex- 
penKes  In  helplnR  to  reelect  President  Roosevelt  and  Henry  A   Wal- 
lace was  'as-seHsed"  against  township  soil -conservation  committee- 
men in  each  of  15  townships  in  Nodaway  County  last  night  by  rep- 
resentatives of   the  national  committee  on  agrlctilture. 

Z  R  Alexander,  cf  Elmo  Mo  .  spolten  of  as  chairman  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  committee  on  agriculture,  is  quoted  by  sev- 
eral of  those  who  were  in  the  meeting  as  having  "assigned"  the 
quotas,  at  a  gatlierlng  of  soil -conservation  committee  memlxrs 
from  each  towmship  at  conservation  headquarters  here  last  night. 
The  committee  members  were  given  until  tonight  to  bring  In  their 
quotas  It  had  not  been  learned  tonight  how  much  money  had 
iJeen  collected. 

Alexander  was  reported  In  St.  Joseph  tonight,  and  a  statement 
was  not  obtained  from  him.  He  Is  a  banlter.  Just  what  tne 
committee  on  agriculture  is  was  not  made  clear  tonight. 
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SATS    NO    PRISSITRE    WAS    L'SED 

Char'.rs  M^i«s'e.  cf  Pickering.  Mo  .  a  representative  of  the  corrr- 
m"ttee  'aid  ;t  »;is  a  n<  npr^lltici>l  crganization  and  that  It  had  made 
the  request  for  the  mf^f.ni?  He  said  the  C(  mmlttee  believed  the 
Rtpu^sllcans  wculd  do  le«s  »hnn  thp  Democrats  lor  th**  farmers,  and 
thcsefore  'h  •  C(. mmlttee  wa.s  supporting  Rcxasevelt  and  Wallace  He 
•aid  th!"  $40  wa.s  a  iU£;gested  figure  and  th;it  no  pressure  was 
•tttmpted 

Ed  Himlltcn  farmer  chairman  of  the  soil  ccn«ervation  comnrlttee 
cf  N<xla«-ay  C'  unty  who  cullod  the  meeting,  declined  today  to 
disruss  It  A.^ked  how  much  money  had  tieen  obtained,  he  replied: 
"1  don  t  believe  I  have  anythii:t;  to  say  " 

Members  «f  tow:rhip  comnutt«*es  said  late  today  this  was  the 
first  time  an  as.sp'ismcnt  had  ever  been  attempted  in  th:s  ccunty  on 
beneficiaries  uf  the  A  A.  A  They  asserted  that  the  roil  conserva- 
t.on  comnnttees  in  the  county  h.id  Kept  their  groups  free  of  politics, 
but  that  It  appeared  now  that  "well  have  to  let  politics  in  a  little 
way  ■" 

As  a  result,  there  la  resentment  among  some  of  the  farmers  and 
cxc.l.rment  amonK  ptiUticul  leaders  of  both  parties  at  the  attempt 
to  colect  a  campaign  fui.d  from  farm-subsidy  recipients. 


I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  7.  19401 
Qcrrs  Oves  •'Lrc"  -Daviess  Covntt  Chairman  or  CoMMrrrEE  on 
AGRirt'LTVRi:  RrsrNTs  P^-vns  Schfme  To  FirrrnN  rut  MoNrT- 
H.^tBT  Nancf  RrsiCNs  When  He  Leafns  N.*ture  or  the  Organiza- 
tion In  Attack  on  Willkie  Political  Liter-^tvue  is  Displateu 
AT  MrmNo  Attended  bt  Towns::ip  Represi  ntatixes 

Gallatin.  Mo  .  Octcber  7  -  Reaction  in  Daviess  County  to  efforts 
of  the  New  Deal  committee  on  a(?riculture  to  raise  funds  to  sup- 
port reelection  of  Pre>ldent  Ro<  s.'velt  resulted  in  the  resignation 
of  the  committees  chairman  In  this  county  and  the  relundmg  of 
ail   money  contributed   by  farmers,   it  was   learned  here  touay. 

Harry  Nance.  Civil  Bend.  Mc  .  who  wis  chosen  a.s  county  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  agriculture  mere  than  2  nionths  ago, 
ni<)de  It  known  to  soil-conservation  cfacials  of  the  county  that  he 
would  httve  no  more  to  do  with  the  fund-raising  scheme,  and  thai 
ho    intended   to   return   the    money   collected   to   the    farmers 

TTils  action  was  on  his  own  Initiative  The  icuntys  quota  of  1192 
had  b^n  raised  but  not  forwardtd  In  this  coinfy  the  A  A  A. 
had  distributed  $192000  in  the  last  year  The  quota  was  a  tenth 
of  1  percent  of  that  sum 

TWINTT-riVl     AT     MEETING 

CfBclals  of  the  soil-conservation  as80ciatU)n  were  not  involved  in 
the  mcney-ra.sing  scheme  A  meeting  was  held  last  Thursday  night. 
It  w«s  called  by  Naiirc  through  letters  sent  to  town.ship  representa- 
tives of  the  committee  on  agriculture  who  previously  had  been 
chosen  About  25  re^p^mded  The  proposal  to  raise  money  was 
put  before  the  farmers  that  ni^ht 

Nance  and  John  Warner,  chairman  of  the  county  soil-conserva- 
tion asscciatton.  were  incensed  when  they  learned  after  that  meet- 
ing, that  ttoty  inadvertently  lent  a  hand  in  bringing  politics  into 
the  soil-consrivation   a.'<*tciaLlon 

The  afTair  began  more  than  2  months  ago  when  Warner  was  re- 
quested by  ofBclals  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  appoint 
an  outstanding  New  Deal  Democrat  who  could  be  called  upon  at 
any  tlaie  to  talk  to  Representatives  or  Senators,  and  who.  If  neces- 
sary would  go  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  the  A  A  A  appro- 
priation. That.  Warner  said  today,  was  a  proper  function  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Association,  and  he  appointed  Nance. 

BXI.IK\'EI>    rr    r.TPENSE     monet 

Together  he  and  Nance  selected  representatives  In  each  of  15 
towiL-hlps  In  the  county  to  work  with  Nance  Later  Nance  began 
to  rece*ve  letters  from  the  national  headquarters  on  the  necessity 
for  raising  funds  to  pay  the  expeivses  of  the  Committee  on  A«ricul- 
ture  It  was  presumed  that  these  expenses  concerned  the  commit- 
tee »  work   before  Congress 

Nance  apreed  to  help  raise  the  money  He  called  the  meeting  for 
last  Thursday  night,  and  It  was  then  that  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
brgan  to  unfold  On  a  table  at  the  meeting  wa«  a  stack  of  litera- 
ture attacking  Wendell  L.  WUlkle.  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
date. aruJ  urging  farmers  to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Wa  lac« 

At  the  meeting  also  was  Ptxiil  Wemand.  field  representative  of 
the  AAA.  with  headquarters  in  Columbia.  Mo.  In  the  meeting 
here  Welnand  advocated  the  raising  of  the  fund.  He  described  the 
b-nefiis  of  the  AAA  program,  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of 
the  work  in  this  county,  and  requested  farmers  to  make  contribu- 
tions    He  refrained  from  mentioning  Roosevelt  or  Wallace. 

on   IN   A    HLTT 

The  first  explosion  occurred  when  George  Reed,  a  farmer  living 
near  Breckenrldge.  asked  s<  me  questions.  "  He  apparently  failed  to 
get  satisfactory  answers  and  walked  out.  saying  they  could  "go  lo 
hell  and  take  the  proposition  with  thtm  " 

The  meet:n?  proceeded,  however,  and  some  of  the  farmers  made 
tiieir  contributions  Thursday  night  Those  at  the  meeting  were 
permitted  to  take  samples  cf  the  literattire  Some  of  It  reached  the 
hands  of  men  not  Interested  solely  in  soil  conservation,  and  the 
fiill  political  complexion  of  the  money-raising  scheme  was  revealed. 

Friday  more  con'ributions  came  in.  and  Saturday  morning  the 
story  from  Maryvtlle  about  the  140  lug  on  Nodaway  County  town- 
ships brought  the  situation  into  the  open  in  Daviess  County.  Nance 
promptly  stO|.ped  further  contrlbuucns  and  told  those  jnost  In- 


I    terested  of  his  intentions   to  resign  and   refund   the  farmers   their 
contributions. 

SAME     APPROACH     IN     CRUNDT 

I  Welnand.  it  was  learned  today,  is  an  A  A.  A  field  man  who  re- 
;  quested  Grundy  County  soil  conservation  officials  also  to  af.  point 
an  outstanding  new  dealer  to  take  charge  of  money-rasing  activi- 
I  ties  in  that  county  The  Grundy  County  committee  refused  The 
i  approach  to  him  was  much  the  same  as  that  to  Daviess  Cotmty 
ofScials. 

Welnand  Is  an  A.  A  A  field  man  in  11  counties.  They  are 
Daviess.  Grur.dy.  CarroM.  Clinton.  Harrison.  Saline.  Ray.  Worth. 
Livingston,  Mercer,  and  Caldwell  OfScials  here,  as  well  as  In 
Grundy  County  do  not  believe  that  Wemand  Ls  acting  on  his  own 
initiative,  since  he  is  only  an  employee,  subject  to  orders  frc  m 
above  No  one  here  Knows  who  might  have  Instructed  Weinand. 
Th-'  Daviess  County  soil  conservation  committee  is  composed  of 
Warner,  chairman;  Walter  O'Hara.  Jameson  and  Arthur  Pest.  Pat- 
tonsburg  Warner  said  today  that  his  committee  had  .trpt  the 
I  soil  conservation  association  out  of  politics  in  the  past,  although 
two  or  three  times  he  had  l>ecn  driven  to  the  wall. 


(From   the  Kansas  City  Times  of  Octot>er  8,  1940] 
For  a  Rur.\l  Machine 

Ever  since  the  beginning.  th»  A  A.  A  has  stirred  the  Imagina  ion 
of  politicians  to  staggering  dreams  of  power. 

In  every  rural  ccunty  of  the  United  States  the  A  A  A  progrnm 
is  supervised  by  county  ccmmittees.  Under  the.se  are  township 
representatives  to  carry  the  A  A  A.  to  the  last  half  acre  of  t.ie 
conforming  farmers  these  are  the  men  who  stand  between  the 
farmers  and   the   Federal   millions 

To  politicians  this  has  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  ready-made 
politlcul  machine  with  a  rural  ward  and  precinct  organization  and 
millicns  to  spend  Naturally  their  hands  have  fairly  ached  'o 
grab  it 

Antinew  dealers  especiallv  have  seen  a  dan'^er  Suppos?  such 
a  potentially  powerful  rural  machine  were  combined  with  the  New 
Deals  controlled  W  P  A  and  blu  cltv  machines!  National  elec- 
tions would    be  nothing  but   a  formality 

So  far  the  American  farmer  has  disappointed  the  politicians  and 
calmed  the  pessimists  He  has  refused  to  fit  into  the  machine 
pattern  so  dear  to  the  political  heart  The  farmers  elected  to  these 
commlttei>s.  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have  made  good  non- 
poliiical  records  The  soil-ccnservation  committees  have  been  farm 
rather    than    political    ccmmittees 

Now  the  fantastic  machine  dream  has  been  revived  by  a  political 

group  calling  it.self  the  national  committee  for  agriculture  In 
Missouri,  apparently.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  use  the 
sell -conservation  committees  to  lay  a  political   lug  on   the  farmers 

The  politicians  gain  access  to  the  county  farm  committee  under 
false  pretenses  Not  until  the  committee  lias  actually  raised  funds 
In  some  instances,  have  the  politicians  come  out  in  the  open 

It  happens  at   the  same  time  that  the  A     A    A    Is  mailing  out    Ita 
wheat  checks  far  In  advance  of  the  usual  time:  and    by  coincidence 
the  month  before  election     The  Federal  money  is  flowing  and  New 
Deal  politicians  are  launching  their  campaign  for  a  slu.h  fund  at 
the   same    time 

The  attempt  to  make  New  Deal  votes  from  public  money  is  as 
obvious  this  year  as  it  has  been  every  2  years  But  the  raid  on 
the  farm  program  goes  much  farther  If  this  attempt  to  build  a 
rural  political  machine  Is  Nation-wide  we  have  a  beautiful  scandal 
In  the  making  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  Congress  could  avoid  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  Nothing  could  l>e  more  expressive  of  the 
growing  lust  tnr  abs^:>lute  organization  power  bred  by  huge  sums  of 
Federal   money 

In  the  meantime  the  p>oliticlans  may  l>e  veryi^much  surprised  at 
the  reaction  of  the  American  farmers  Somehow  the  farmers  dont 
like  to  be  herded  like  the  city  flop-house  vote  or  lugged  like  a  city 
machine   employee. 


American  Pilots'  Association  Pledges  Aid  in 
Defense  Projjram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octcber  14.  1940 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  I  had  the  privi- 
lege cf  going  to  the  White  House  with  Capt.  John  Delano, 
president  of  the  American  Pilots'  Asscciatlon.  at  which  time 
Captain  Delano  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  a  resolution 
expressing  the  entire  wiUingness  and  eagerness  of  this  a^o- 
ciaUon  to  cooperate  in  the  nationaJ-delense  program  in  any 
manner  possible. 
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T  dt^ire  to  place  In  the  Record  the  text  of  this  fine  expres- 
sion of  the  American  Pilots'  Association,  and  also  to  take  this 
method  of  paying  my  own  personal  tribute  to  the  important 
work  which  the  pilots  have  been  doing  so  efficiently  for  many 
j-ears. 

Pilot  boats  are  stationed  outside  each  of  our  33  harbors 
and  when  any  ship  approaches,  she  is  boarded  by  one  cf  these 
licenstd  pilots,  who  is  then  in  full  charge  of  the  ship  until  she 
is  docked  saftly.  Conversely,  on  the  way  out  to  sea.  the  p  lot 
guides  these  craft,  large  or  small,  safely  into  the  open  sea. 

Rigid  training  and  a  higli  devotion  to  duty  are  required  of 
these  pilots,  and  their  fine  record  of  safety  shows  that  they 
measure  up  fully  to  their  imiwrtant  duties.  Captain  Delano, 
the  president  of  the  Pilots'  Association,  is  known  personally 
to  many  Meml)ers  of  the  House.  He  was  a  pilot  himself  for 
23  years  before  his  election  in  1933  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  well  represents  the  pilots  in  this  important 
capacity. 

Herewith  is  the  statement  of  the  American  Pilots' 
Association: 

The  ParsiDENT  or  thi:  UNrrro  St.\te8, 
Tt:c  .White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  De.\s  Mr  Prisdjent;  Tlit  State  pUots  of  America,  through  their 
regional  reprepentatlve.**,  have  delegated  me.  as  president  of  the 
American  Pilots"  Association,  to  a.<:£ure  you  of  their  complete  coop- 
eration m  your  national-defense  program.  They  wish  to  emphasize 
that  cvir  entire  pilotage  syFtrm.  embracing  33  Federal  and  State 
licensed  port  pilot  groups,  extending  in  a  horseshoe  curve  from  the 
Puget  Sound  throuch  the  20  seaboard  States  to  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  is 
at  your  command  at  all  times,  and  they  stand  ready  ai^d  able  to 
perform  whatever  additional  service  any  emergency  may  necessitate. 

During  the  World  War.  as  you  w'.li  recall,  it  was  decided  that. 
because  of  their  spccliill/ed  knowledge  and  experience,  the  pilots 
could  better  serve  the  Nation  by  remaining  In  their  Im.portant  posts 
as  guardians  of  commerce.  This  decision  resulted  In  the  pU^is  being 
placed  in  the  last  divL«lon  of  the  draft.  5-1.  They  were  entrusted 
with  highly  secret  and  confidential  sailing  orders  supplementing 
those  of  both  the  United  States  Navy  and  Coast  Ciuard. 

A  unique  characteristic  of  our  organization  Is  that  Its  members 
are  100-percent  native-born  American  citizens.  The  pilots,  as  you 
know,  have  been  charged  with  the  continuous  safe  convoy  of  the 
Nation's  forelcrn  shipping  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
They  have  a  commendable  record  of  elBciency.  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  talents  and  local  knowledge  acquired  by  long  years  of  ripld 
tra:n:ng  under  existing  State  laws  and  supervision. 

On  behalf  of  the  pilots  I  have  the  pleasure  lo  convey  their  good 
wl.-hes  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  their  desire  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  during  thit.  emergexkcy.  as  in  those  of  the  pmst. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

American  Pilots'  Assoctatton, 
I  John  S.  Delano.  President. 


Lindsay  Carter  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  long 
served  here  know  how  true  a  measure  of  men  is  the  Hou.'-e 
of  Representatives.  It  is  quick  to  detect  sheen  as  well  as 
shallowness.  Equally  prompt  is  it  to  appieciate  the  qualities 
that  make  for  service  and  1  adership. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  refer  to  one  of  our  Members  who. 
since  he  entered  Congress,  has  desenedly  made  for  himself 
an  outstanding  record.  Named  by  the  President  to  become 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  Lindsay  Carter  Wakren.  leaves  the  House 
November  1  to  become  head  of  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  cf  the  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Warren]  or  I 
prefer  to  say  Lindsay,  as  he  is  to  most  of  us,  and  I  became 
Members  cf  Congress  about  the  same  time.     He  was  elected 


to  the  Sixly-ninth  Confess,  and  a  few  months  afterward.  I 
was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  In  our  work  here  we 
have  been  thrown  mtich  together,  and  always  this  contact  has 
been  helpful  to  me.  As  a  bet^inninp.  the  pentlenian  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Warren  I  and  I  were  assigned  to  the 
same  committee,  the  Committ(»e  on  Accounts.  F^om  that  day 
to  this,  we  have  been  seated  s'de  by  side.  In  1931  he  became 
chairman  cf  the  committer.  When  a  Committee  en  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  was  created,  I  was  made 
a  nitimbr'r.  Several  years  lattr  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  W  frenI  wa.s  assigned  to  th^it  committee, 
of  which  I  t>ecame  chairman  in  1931.  Again  our  paths 
parailelinp,  when  the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Or- 
ganinaticn  was  created,  we  were  both  named  by  the  Speaker. 
At  the  death  of  Representative  Buchanan,  of  Texas.  I  was 
made  chairman.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  for  years  I  have  served 
on  a  committee  of  which  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Lindsay  Warren,  was  chairman  and  he  ha^-  served  on  two 
ccmmittees  cf  which  I  am  chairman.  Just  here.  I  would  add 
that  in  all  our  associations  on  committees,  we  have  never  been 
in  disagreement. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Lindsay  Warren,  may 
be  described  as  a  well-rounded  Mcmtjer  of  Congress.  He  is 
not  a  specialist,  for  too  often  specialists  are  narrow-minded. 
His  ability  has  been  demonstrated  in  practically  every  activity 
of  the  House.  A  parliamentarian,  thoroughly  versed  In  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  possessed  of  tact  and  flrmne^^s.  the  late 
and  beloved  Speakers,  Rainey,  Byrns,  and  Bankhead  often 
called  upon  our  colleague  from  North  Carolina  to  preside  when 
important  issues  were  pending.     His  most  recent  assignment 

was  his  selection  as  Chairman  when  the  conscription  bill  was 
under  consideration. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  measure  which  this  body 
takes  of  its  members.  Qualities,  if  one  is  to  be  rated  high, 
must  include  hone«;ty.  sincerity,  industry,  and  courage.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Warren  I  has  all  these 

in  generous  measure.  They  are  his  by  inheritance,  environ- 
ment, and  cultivation.  It  ha.s  been  my  privilege  to  visit  his 
home,  and  so  I  can  better  understand  what  i.s,  in  part,  the 
source  of  his  strength,  the  key  to  his  character.  We  absorb 
environment.  We  may  do  so  unconsciously,  but  we  are  a 
part  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  brought  in  closest  contact. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Lindsay  Warren  1  grew 
up  where  soil,  sea.  and  air  combine  to  make  men  strong,  where 
strength  is  needed,  where  sympathetic  understanding  is 
essential,  and  where  honesty  is  generated. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Lindsay  Warren]  has  not  sought  the  limelight.  He  Is 
no  showman.  No  more  unselfish  Member  can  be  found  among 
us.  Tlte  promotions  which  have  come  to  him  have  not  been  of 
his  making,  except  as  merit  insures  such  when  unsought. 
In  short,  the  pentleman  from  North  Carolina.  1  Lindsay  War- 
ren I  is  an  honest-to-goodness  human  being,  whose  outstand- 
ing characteristic  is  horse  sense,  a  diminishing  quality  in  this 
aulo  age.  His  pride,  if  such  he  possesses,  is  prompted  by 
the  thought  that  he  is  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  are  his  con- 
stituents. Like  the  late  Vice-President  Marshall,  who,  when 
making  his  final  address  in  yon  Senate  Chamber,  should  the 
stituents.  Like  the  late  Vice  President  Marshall,  who,  when 
time  come  when  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Warren]  returns  to  private  life,  he,  too.  can  say.  "Thank  God 
I  do  not  have  to  return  to  Llie  common  people.  I  never  left 
them." 

In  the  position  to  which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Lindsay  Warren,  goes,  lie  carries  with  him  the  sincere 
good  wishes  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  He  will  be  missed 
here,  but  he  is  needed  there.  Because  of  his  experience,  train- 
ing, and  talents,  such  as  few  possess,  it  is  doubtful  if  another 
man  so  eminently  fitted  to  be,  in  a  way.  the  guardian  of  the 
Nation's  funds,  could  be  found.  To  express  it  in  popular 
parlance,    the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina.    Lindsay 
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Warbek.  Is  a  "natural."  Under  him,  so  far  as  his  authority 
goes.  Uncle  Sam.  as  well  a.s  every  niece  and  nephew,  is  assured 
a  square  deal.    It  is  the  Warren  way. 

Today  I  was  honored  by  the  House  electing  me  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  to  succeed  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  iMr.  Wasrenj  eflfective  November  1. 


The  Committee  on  Accounts  was  created  in  1803,  one  of  the 
first  committees  of  the  Congress  to  be  organized.  In  the  early 
days  whenever  a  bill  was  introduced,  the  Speaker  would  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  consider  it.  I  have  secured  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  some  historical  data  relative  to  the 
committee  which  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 


Chatrmfn  of  the  House  of  Rejrresentatives.  Committee  on  Accounts  stnce  its  creation.  Dec.  27.  1803 


Chairrnaa 


PrtM  Farly 
Krflrrii-k  ("onrnid. 


NicboUji  K    M<K>r«. 


Win    Ntilnor  . 

Ni(h<>lji>  R   Moore 

('h!»rl<^  TiirTMV,  Jr 

l.Nrt^l  Hickpii.'* ' 

Nictiolit*  K    Nlinir* . 

John  Kor-hHM  

J(>/iii  Mr(.««n  •  ..„..„„ .„ 

!,«•»  L*  Corulu  t  •.... —.,....,. 

IVU-r  l.illle 


Janips  S   Smith 

Sarmii'l  t'    Allen 

Jrh!ri  M    IliU^y 

'rhi)ma.v  M  i\wf>U  

Hohrrt  MUn     

John   T    IUtB'"!!-....™.. 

Ji*!  K    MiiJin    ....... 

'rhomiw  !/«■»•       ....... 

JoM'pli  John.s<Kl....... 

(>«wyn  Biikf^       .      . . 
AlNrt  »i    .Mnn  hiiod. 


JoM>|>h  J    McDowell 

Wm.  T«ylor    

I>ant«>l  P   Kinf 

l.iMn  Hiiy.l 

l)»n»l  P    King* 


J<»hn  C  M!i.*>n 


CiirUon  B   ("urUs 

B«ij    H   Tluir^lon  

John  (■    M  4.*>n  >     

John  V   Sfwring 

FmiM-LH  K    Simmer 

J«iii«<»  Huffiiit(>n       ... .. 

K.lwar-1  H    Uollins* 

John  .M    HriMtiiiHll  ., 

Henry  I.   I'likp        ............ 

Jitiiiv.s  Hufflnton      .... 

Jitm««>  l>.  WiUiHin*' 

CharlM  B    Kotirrts 


I>ani«>l  \{    M»*nry    

Miltuii  ()    I  rner 

(JpoTKf  W.  Coviiirfton    .. 
John  rhoinikt  S|>riK|Bi  ... 

Frank  T.  Shaw        

H^nrv  J    SrHion«»r 

Hurry  W    kt»k 
J»ti)fs  Kntnklin  Milrich. 
lifnjaniin  B    » KKIJ.  Jr.* 
Mrlvilfc' Bull  


('harles  y.  llikh-hrant  •. 


H.-nry  Burl  Cikvst-l  i«. 
J.illh^  .V  llui(h««  .  .. 
JaiiifS  r.  LtoyU 


Frsnk  Pwk  ". 


Charles  L.  I  nderhill "». 
I.iniLsay  C.  Wwren  '•... 
John  J.  {'ochr*n      . .     . 


Political  afliliiitioa 


Fwlfralist 
I>«mo(.Tit 


Frttemlist     Pennsylvania. 

Dpiii'Knii     MaryUnil 

Wir  l)««mo(T»t Miiss.nrhiiHelt.s 

Deiiigrrnt .North  Ctirolina. 

do.... . . MaryUujil 

do      .South  CttroUoa. 

War  I>«n»o<T»l Ohio 

.\nti-K«v]enilisl New  Jersrjr 

iViiKKTat  .Maryland  . 


State 


Ofiontia   .    

Penu.>ylvsn». 

Maryland     ... 


do. 


ClttTi'Td  IrvL-Miil      

l"l«rvn«r  MarOrcfor  >* 


Jackson  Democrat. 

DemixTit..  

.    do , 

do  

do 

do 

d9 


Whie       .. 
Democrat. 


North  Carolina. 
.Massichu.vtts. . 

New  York 

do  

Vlnrinla 


New  Yiirk '"" 
Penn'<yl\.»nia. 
Now  J«»ni«'y . .. 
ViTKinia  


Mvi.vsHchii-«etts. 
Pennsylvania.. 


..do 
..do 


Ohio      . 
Vincinia. 


Whig    ......... Ma.viarhu.vtts 

I>en>o<Tat Kontiicky       

Whig     '  .Mii.viaohu.-ietts 


Jackson  Democrat Kentucky 

Domoorat  and  Kepublican I  Pennsylvania. 


Deni'HTHt 

Jackwn  Democrat 

..   .  do 

do  

RopubUoaa 

do 

do I.™: 

(!•. 

do 


do 
Re  pu  hi  Kan. 
Democrat . . . 
.--    do     

do     

RepiiMiran 
I  >emo<Tat 
KcpuhUcan. 

.   .  do 

....do 


do. 


...do. 

-...do 

Democrat 


do 


Republican 

do 


...do 

rX-mofxat. 

do       . 


do 
do. 


..do    

Vew  York  .. 
Maryliint  ... 
Khixlf  l.sliuid. 

Maryland 

Illin«>u 

New  Virk      .. 
Rhode  I.shind. 

Ohio 


Penn.sylvania... 
West  Virginia... 
Missouri 


Oeonria. 


Illinois      .. 
New  York. 


Massachujietts.. 
.North  Carolina. 

Ntu^xiri   


Term  of  service  m  House 


lMS-07 
1903-07 


INOa-Il;  1*13-15. 


I.S07-II: 
WVVIl; 
1N(W-I3 
1811-17 
IMS  U; 
1H13-15 
1HI3-W 
IMl   17; 


ISIS^  17;  1S21-22. 
1S13-15 


ISI^IS. 


l*.'l-33. 


1811-13;  1816-29. 


1817  21 

1HI7-29 

1829-31 

182»-31 

1*07-33 

l«l-33 

1831-35 

ISm  37 

1H23  37;  Jan  21-M8r.  3.  1833;  1835- 

41;  IM5-47. 
1H4<V45  

isa»-*3 


Khixle  IsUnd 

Keniurky   

New  York 

do  

Ma>w;ichiL'«ett<i     

New  llaiii|i«hire 

Pean.sylvania 

do  

MassHchusetts 

In<1i<ina     

.Maryland 


I'M3-I7. 
1M3H6. 

1HI3-.V) 
IWA-37; 
1M3-S0 


I89»-55. 


1849-53;  1857 -». 

1851-55;  1873-75 
1847-40:  18.SI-57 
IH4»-53;  1857-50. 

1857-5B  

1.H55-61    .    

IH55-63;  18»-75. 
1*51-67  

18*17  71        

lvW-«3;  llJ<»-75.. 

1875- 7«  

1875- 7» 


1877-81  .. 
187V-83  . 
IHSI  »«  .. 
lwa-87  .. 
1885-89  .. 
1881-91  .. 
lS8«V-97  .. 
18SI3-V7  .. 

i«ts-go 

189S-lSa8. 


1901-05 


l«OI-09 

l«<tl-15;  1927-30. 
l(Wr-l»17 


1913-25 


1917-23 
1919-28 


1921-33 , 

1935-Oct.  31,  1940 
1«.'R40  


Term  of  st-rvice  as  chairman 


1803-04  (<Hh  Conjr .  1st  scss.). 
1804-07  (sih  Conif ,  M  seas.;  «th 

Conit  ). 
1807-09   (10th   Cong  ;    11th   Cong.. 

1st  <WSS  ) 
1809-10  (llth  Cone  .  2d  uks  ). 
1810-11  (llth  Conir,  3<1  .sess.). 
1811-13  (12th  Cone  ) 
181.1  (I3th  Cone  .  1st  -sess  ). 
1813  U  (I3ih  Cone  .  :;d  .s*«  ). 
1814-15  (13th  Cone  .  H  .s«w.). 
1815-19  (14th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.). 
181«(l4th  Cong.,  Lst  sess.i. 
18l(V-]9  (14tb  Cons  ,  3d  seas.;  15th 

Cone  ). 
1819-21  vi«th  Cone  V 
1821-2U  (irth  to  a»th  Cong  ). 
1829-30  (21st  Cone  .  Ut  sess  ). 
1830-31  (21st  (^)ne  .  M  ^ss  ). 
1831-32  (22<1  Conn.,  1st  se«.). 
1832-33  (2*1  Cong..  M  sesa.). 
ISU  35(23.1  Conn.). 
18:t.V-37  (34th  (\inK.) 
1837-41  (25th  and  ->Rth  Cong.). 

1841  crth  Ccne  .  1st  .sos*.). 
1841-43    (27lh    Con«  .    M    and    3d 


2l)  StMB.). 

1st  sess.). 
2a  sess.; 

3d   ses^'i; 


3M 
3ad 


1.). 

1843-44  f28th  Cong  .  1st  sess  ) 
1844^4«  (2Sth  ConK.,  2d  sess.,  2»th 

Cong..  1st  se-*i.). 
l»4«-47  f29th  Cone 
1847-4«  (3inh  Cong  , 
1848-50  (3iHh  <ong., 

ConK.,  1st  sesx. >. 
1850- :J   (31st   Cong.. 

Cone  V 
IS-l-VW  COd  Con  > 
18.'i.V.S7(.34th  Cone  ). 
1857-58  (.-{.sth  Cone.,  1st  seas.). 
1858-M  (35th  Cone  .  2d  sess.). 
1859HJ1  (.l«th  Cone  I. 
1861-83  (37th  C.mg  ). 
18B3-«7  (38th  -md  3yth  Cong). 
l8«7-«9(40th  Cone  I. 
1»«»-71  (4Ut  Cong  I. 
1871-75  (43d  and  43.1  Cong  ). 
187.V7«  (44th  Cong  ,  1st  sew  ) 
187ft-79  (44th  Cong.,  2d  3«8S.;  45tll 

Cong  1. 
187SM41  (4fith  Cong,). 
1881  83(4rth  Cong). 
ISK^-S."!  (48th  Cong.). 
1885-87  (4'Jth  Cong  ). 
1887-«(.'Wth  Cong  ). 
1889-01  (51st  Cone  1. 
1891-95  (5LM  and  "O.!  Cong.). 
18IW-07(.MtbConei. 
1897-99  (5,5th  Cong  ). 
1899-1902  (.%lh  and  57th  Cong.,  ad 

»«'SS  > . 

1902-05  (57th  Cong.,  2d  seas.;  58th 

Cone  V 
190.S-07  (59th  Cong  1. 
19U7-11  (tiOth  and  tUst  Cong.). 
1911-17  ((>2d  Cone  .  Mth  I  one  ,  2d 

-St-ss.K 
1017-10  (64th  Cong.,  2d  seas.;  65ih 

Cong). 
1919-23  (fi«th  and  rcth  Cong). 
1023-28  (»58lh  and  TOth  Cong  .  2d 

seas.). 
1929-31  (70th  Cong..  2d  scsa.:  71st 

Cone  V 
1931C)rt.  31.  1940  (r2d  Cong.;  76th 

Cong..  3<1  .s»>ss.). 
Nov.  1,  1940-        (76th  Cong). 


1  Ser\e.l  as  S.>nat.>r  from  \lah*roa,  Keb.  17  to  Nov.  27.  18J6. 
'  .\pi»«inl<'<|  chHirmnn.  Dec.fi.  ISli. 
'  Nplii'mt.'d  iha.rni.in.  Mar   ."s,  isi« 

•  tS«<»>nn'  W  Julian.  Knv-S..il,>r  and  KeimMican.  Indiana.  appointt>d.  July  :H),  1850 
to  re{>ia(v  Kine.  who  tln>.l  July  25. 

'  K\cu.««.l  from  servi.r.  Mar,  10.  1858;  Pauhis  Powell.  Democrat.  Virzinia,  ap- 
pointe.1.  Mar  '25,  to  fill  the  vacancy;  John  Dick.  Whi^,  I'eansylvama,  is  listed  as 
ctiairiiian  l>y  the  (.'ongnvssiunal  Directory,  id  edittoo. 

♦  .-^tTvi-d  as  St^nator.  l>77-84. 
'  K«si£n<tl.  Dec  i.  187ft. 


•  Appointp.1  chairman.  Mar,  2.  I8<j7.  the  day  before  the  clo*  of  the  5:th  Contr 

'  .\ppointe<l  chairman.  D.c.  11.  1002. 

'"  .\i>r«'mted  chairman.  Mar,  .'.  HW.1,  the  day  before  the  dose  of  tbe  5Mb  Cong 

"  ,\i>iiointed  chairman.  Jan,  10.  Iyl7. 

"  KesientMl.  Dec,  :)1,  liJJS. 

"  .KpinjinUni  chairman,  Feb.  ZS,  1929. 

Stat^s'"'^"'''^  **  "'  ^'■"'^  ^''   "^"     ■^''f*"'*^l  Comptroller  General  of  the  I'nited 

Sources  Congressional  Directories  l.Mh   to   7Sth   Cong;    IIous.'  Journals;    Uinds 
rrewdents  of  the  Uouse  of  Kei^iresenutives  (1007).  vol.  IV.  pp.  S37-40. 
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I  Am  an  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


EXCEflPT  PROM  AMERICANS  ALL-IMMIGRANTS  ALL  BROADCAST 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recokd  I  Include  a  script  entitled  "I  Am  an 
American,"  written  by  Louis  Lande  and  broadcast  on  the 
Americans  Ali-Immi^ants  All  proRram  over  WBNX.  I 
think  the  people  who  did  not  hear  it  over  the  radio  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  read  it. 

I    AM    AN   AMERICAN 

(Broadcast    over    WBNX    on    September    15    and    22,    IMO.    on    the 
Americana   All -Immigrants   All    program) 

I  came  with  the  brave  Noraemen  and  discovered  a  new  continent 
to  be  dedicated  after  the  jiassage  of  many  centuries  to  ill>erty  and 
the  puisuit  cf  happiness. 

I  braved  the  unknown  seas  with  Columbus  to  bring  distant  lands 
In  cl08«-r  commerce  wUh  Europe. 

I  was  the  first  white  man  to  Bce  the  westering  sun  set  In  the  Pacinc 
Ocean 

I  cro.ssod  the  ley  wastes  of  Bering  Strait  to  reach  the  northmost 
lands  we  now  call  AlHska. 

I  was  a  PllKTlm  and  landed  at  the  Hock  of  Plymouth,  making  It 
more  firm  and  secure  than  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

I  discovered  the  American  Rhine. 

I  laid  the  first  ccmexetone  In  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  firmly 
fixed  the  site  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  opened  the  gates  of  tlie  English  debtors"  prisons  to  settle  Georgia. 

I  brought  about  peace  to  the  Indians  In  Pennsylvania,  religious 
tolerance  to  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  civil  liberty  to  Con- 
necticut. 

I  wTQte  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  are  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  opened  wide  my  gates  to  all  who  were  in  need  and  shared  with 
them  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

I  sacrificed  thousands  of  my  sons  and  brothers  to  keep  these  States 
united  and  to  free  them  from  the  scourge  of  slavery. 

I  freed  mankind  from  the  whims  of  tide  and  wind  and  steamed 
across  oceana. 

I  chart  the  skies.  I  strike  oil.  I  erect  the  skyscraper. 

I  dug  the  Canal  at  Panama  and  united  the  world's  greatest  oceans. 

I  am  for  the  dignity  and  security  of  labor. 

I  championed  equal  rights  to  women  and  health  and  education  to 
all  children. 

I  spoke  Russian  in  Alaska.  Spanish  In  California,  French  In  Louisi- 
ana. English  in  VlrglnU.  Dutch  In  New  York.  Swedish  In  Delaware, 
Norwegian  In  Minnesota,  and  Yiddish  in  Manhattan 

I  speak  freedom,  peace,  and  Ijrotherhood  In  all  languages,  now  and 
in  the  future. 

I  am  an  American. 


I  The  Honorable  Carl  Mapes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  House,  I  desire  to  record  my  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Carl  Mapes.  for  over  20  years  a  Representative 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  died  between  the  second  and 
third  sessions  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  He  died,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  harness,  while  giving  him- 
self to  that  thankless  task  of  attending  a  committee  hearing 
between  sessions.    But  it  Is  not  of  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  Mapes  put  his  sheltering  arm  around  me  when  I  came 
here  in  that  small  class  of  new  Repubhcan  Members  who  en- 
tered the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  His  sister  had  lived  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent.    She  was  the 


wife  of  a  Methodist  district  superintendent  with  whom  my 
father  had  been  associated  in  the  circuit -riding  days  of  west- 
ern South  Dakota.  That  circumstance  led  us  to  meet  shortly 
after  my  arrival;  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

No  new  Member  could  wish  for  a  finer  friend  or  a  wiser 
counselor  than  Carl  Mapes.  He  had  the  maturity  in  public 
service  which  marks  the  statesman.  He  had  the  understand- 
ing of  human  natuie  which  made  him  generous  when  dealing 
with  the  shortcomings  of  others.   Once  I  saw  him  reviled  and 

he  reviled  not  in  return.  His  serenity  shamed  the  whipper- 
snapper  who  had  spoken  hastily  and  cheaply. 

Some  of  us  mortals  think  It  necessary  at  times  to  assert  our 
importance  and  parade  our  assertions.  Carl  Mapes  did  not. 
He  was  content  to  let  time  and  tides  justify  his  acts.  He  had 
courage;  no  man  had  more.  He  never  found  it  necessary  to 
boast  about  it.  He  had  honor:  no  man  questioned  his  word 
simply  given.  A  great  respect  bound  him  and  the  late  Speaker 
Bankhcad.  Each  seemed  anxious  to  refine  his  Judgment  by 
testing  it  against  the  opinions  of  the  other. 

When  a  praspector  hunts  for  gold,  he  may  pick  up  many 
pieces  of  tinsel.  Mica  glistens  in  the  sunlight.  Pyrites  with 
peacock  stains  will  glitter.  The  prospector  may  pick  them  up, 
but  always  he  doubts  ihcm.  When  he  finds  a  piece  of  true 
gold,  however,  he  has  no  doubts.  He  knows  that  it  is  real 
gold  even  thouch  it  be  but  a  speck.    Many  men  glitter  and 

1  put  on  the  trappings  of  importance,  but  not  all  of  them  are 
pure  gold.  Carl  Mapes  was  pure  gold.  I  wish  that  he  might 
have  been  spared  to  continue  with  the  Republic  he  loved.  In 
these  uncertain  days  his  steady  hand  and  firm  faith  would 

i   have  helped  us  all. 


William    B.   Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOKRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  can  be  uttered 
or  printed  that  can  express  my  feelings  when  I  learned  of 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  late  beloved  Speaiker, 
WiixiAx  B.  Bankheao.  Hanging  on  the  wall  in  my  ofBce  is 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Bankhead  on  which  is  inscribed  in  his 
writing.  "To  my  dear  friend  and  fishing  'buddie'  Jack  Coch- 
ran, with  most  affectionate  regard,  William  B.  Bawkhkab." 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  made  numerous 
week-end  fishing  trips  with  the  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Bankhead. 
There  is  no  place  where  one  can  really  get  to  know  a  man 
like  the  great  outdoors.  One  who  knew  him  as  I  did  could 
not  help  but  love  him. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  I  was  first  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bankhead  by  his  distinguished  father,  then  a  United 
States  Senator;  and  well  do  I  remember  when  he  said,  "Here 
is  a  man  you  are  going  to  hear  from."  At  that  time  I  was 
secretary  to  the  late  William  J.  Stone,  a  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. Many  years  later  I  had  the  pleasure  to  assist  by  my 
vote  to  elect  William  Bankhead  majority  leader  and  also 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  secretary  to  a 
Congressman  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  Since  that  time 
1.369  men  and  women  have  served  in  the  House.  Today  there 
are  only  9  Members  still  remaining  who  were  here  when 
I  came. 

I  was  devoted  to  Speaker  Bankhead.  He  had  a  magnetic 
personality.  It  was  not  his  personality  but  his  outstanding 
ability  and  courage  that  won  for  him  the  high  places  in 
the  organization  of  this  House.  He  was  a  born  leader.  He 
was  a  champion  of  the  underprivileged. 

One  of  his  last  official  duties  other  than  Speaker  was  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  proceedings  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  painting  depicting  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  tJie 


fi^a 
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Veterans'   Benefits 


United  States,  held  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  May  29.  | 
L940.    Let  me  quote  briefly  from  his  remarks  on  that  his- 
torical occasion: 

It  ha«  often  occurred  to  me  In  looking  over  the  other  i?rpat  his- 
toric palnilngs  which  adcrn  this  rotunda  and  this  Capitol  that  it 
l«i  a  rather  slnsiuUr  thing,  if.  Indeed,  not  a  Rnevous  om:sslan.  that 
up  until  thi*  hour  no  provi.'ion  ha.s  been  made  for  the  perpetuation 
In  enduring  form  of  that  .sct-ne  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  our  p.'ople    as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  W(  rid 

It  was  the  concluding  episode  of  the  d«'tormlned  purpose  of  our 
anciRtcr*  who  parttcipatfd  in  the  struggle  for  our  Independence  to 
write  intfi  one  document  their  conception  of  the  structure  of  a 
riKhte  )us  and  endi;rlng  form  of  gcvemmer.t  for  a  free  people. 
With  the  addlllcn  of  the  first  10  amendm-nts,  comm  )nly  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  wa.s  established  our  fundamental  law, 
upon  which  there  has  been  bui'.ded  not  only  the  oldest  but  Uke- 
>M>e  the  mcst  powerJul  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

Concluding,  he  said: 

Lex  us  swear  by  the  memory  of  the  founders  that  If  constitutional 
and  representative  govt-rnment  shnll  succumb  in  all  oth^r  parts  of 
the  wnr!d  It  shall  and  will  be  pr  served  inviolate  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Ocxl  give  us  the  spirit  and  the  strength  to  secure  that 
supreme    objective 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  B.ankhead.  the  Nation 
loses  a  man  who  can  ill  t>e  spared  during  such  a  critical 
period  as  now  fac^s  cur  country,  his  wife  and  children  a 
devoted  liusband  and  father,  and  I,  a  companion  whose 
friendship  I  shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live. 


EXTENSION  O?^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVFS 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speak-^.  as  chairman  of  th"  Ccmmittee 
on  World  War  Veti-rans*  Legi.'slation.  which  position  I  have 
occupied  for  the  la^  10  years,  I  desire  to  discuss  not  only  the 
legislation  coming  from  this  committee,  but  the  entire  scope 
of  veterans'  benefits. 

In  this  connecticn.  permit  me  to  .say  that  no  nation  on  earth 
has  provided  for  the  veterans  of  its  various  wars  as  we  have 
prcvided  for  ours.  While  there  may  be  some  inequalities 
yet  to  be  straishtened  out.  and  .«;ome  lerislation  which  we  still 
hope  to  see  enacted  into  law.  the  fact  remains  that,  taken 
for  all  in  all.  our  system  of  caring  for  our  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  has  not  an  equal  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

LECISLATTON  RELATINu  TO  WOBI.D  W.«  AND  0THE3   VmRANS  ENACTTO  ON 
AND   AFTER   MAaCH    aO.    1933 

In  considering  the  general   scope  of   veterans'  legislation, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  persons  experienced  in  the 
veterans'  problems  that  the  greatest  benefir  afforded  to  vet- 
erans by  the  Federal  Government  is  that  of  hospitalization 
In  modem  scientific  hospitals  where  the  highest  tvpe  of  medi- 
cal care  is  afforded.     The  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  has  maintained  continuous  study  of  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.    Surveys   have   l)een   made   by   the   committee   at   a 
minimum   of   expense.    For  (xampio.   m   accordance   with 
House  Resolutions  Nos.  325  and  403.  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
first  and  second  .«5essions.  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  made  a  survey  of  72  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  by  having  individual  members  of  tho  committee 
make  a  survey  and  report.     On  this  particular  survey,  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  the  desired  results  with  an  extienditure  of 
but  $2,187.31   out  of  $5,000  appropriated  for   that  purpose. 
These  surveys  indicated  the  continuation  of  improvements 
In  administration  and  a  maintenance  of  high  standards  in 
treatment  of  patients  and  t)en^ficiaries.     It  was  also  estab- 
lished that  the  Veterans'  Administration  conduces  a  contin- 
uous study  of  new  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  veterans. 


In  March  1933  there  were  71  hospitals  and  fac-lities  con- 
taining 60.707  hospital  and  domiciliary  beds.  In  addition,  the 
Government  was  ut!lizing  8.972  beds  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
other  Government  hospitals  and  maintaining  2.097  bed.s  in 
State  and  civil  hospitals. 

Today  there  are  87  facilities  containing  78.372  hospital 
and  domiciliary  bed;,.  In  addition,  the  Government  is  utiliz- 
ing 2.784  bvds  in  Army.  Navy,  and  other  Government  hos- 
pitals and  maintaining  1,036  beds  in  State  and  civil  hospitals. 
New  units  and  additions  under  construction  or  authorized  at 
the  present  time  wll  provide  3.600  more  beds.  Under  the 
plan  approved  in  principle  by  the  President,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  total  of  100.000  hospital  and  domiciliary 
beds  available  within  the  next  few  years.  Public.  No.  668. 
Seventy-sixth  Ccngi-ess,  approved  June  27,  1940.  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  preliminary  work  under  this  plan. 

The  pol.cy  of  consolidating  field  activities  has  been  con- 
sistently followed  whenever  possible  without  impairment  of 
service  to  the  benef.ciaries.  These  consolidations  make  pos- 
sible the  rendering  of  equal  or  better  service  with  a  minimum 
of  administrative  expense  because  of  the  more  extensive 
activities  which  are  immediately  available  to  the  veteran,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  physical  exam.inations.  Since 
March  4.  1933.  25  consolidations  have  been  effected. 

Continuous  study  has  been  given  by  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to  the  subject  of  monetary 
benefits  payable  to  World  War  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. Far-reaching  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  generally  gcverning  the  granting  of  such  benefits, 
the  principal  objectives  being  to  provide  the  greatest  relief  to 
those  veterans  who  are  disabled  as  a  result  of  active  service 
in  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war  and  to  their  dependents, 
and  eliminating  inec;ual.ties. 

LEGISLATION — CHRONOLOCICAL  JttSVMt  OT  LAWS  ENACTED  AND  VETERANS" 
RTCCLATIONS  PnOMlTLCATZD  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  AND  ATTER  MARCH 
30,    1933 

Section  1  of  title  I  of  the  act  of  March  20.  1933  i  Public  No. 
2.  73d  Cong.)  authorized  the  payment  of  pensions,  ^ubject 
to  such  requirement.^  and  limitations  as  the  President  by  regu- 
lation might  prescribe,  and  within  the  limitations  of  appro- 
priations made  by  ihe  Congress,  to  the  following  classes  of 
persons: 

»a)  Any  person  who  served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  and  who  is  disabled  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  or 
aggravation  of  a  preexistmg  disease  or  injury  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  in  such  service. 

<b>  Any  person  who  served  in  th^  active  military  or  naval 
service  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  World  War. 
and  who  is  permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease: PTLV.ded.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  deny 
a  pension  to  a  Spanish-American  War  veteran  past  the  age  of 
62  years  entitled  to  a  pension  under  existing  law.  but  the 
President  may  reduce  the  rate  of  pension  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

•  ci  The  widow,  child  or  children,  dependent  mother  or 
father  of  any  person  who  dies  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service. 

td>  The  widow  and  or  child  of  any  deceased  person  who 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection. 

(e)   For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph   (b)   of  this  section, 
the  World  War  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ended  November  11 
1918. 

Section  2  established  the  minimum  and  maximum  monthly 
rates  of  pension:  For  disability.  $6  to  $275;  for  death  SI** 
to  $75. 

Section  3  of  title  I  granted  authority  to  the  President  to 
prescribe  the  minimum  degrees  of  disability  and  such  higher 
degrees  of  disability,  if  any.  as  in  his  judgment  should  be 
recognized,  and  authorized  him  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion payable  for  each  such  degree  of  disability.  It  further 
authorized  the  President,  in  nxing  rates  of  pensions  for  dis- 


ability or  death,  to  make  sim^  dlfTerentiatlon  as  he  might 
deem  just  and  equitable  In  the  rates  to  be  paid  to  veterans 
of  different  wars  and  or  their  dependents  for — 

(a)  Disabilities  and  deatiis  resulting  from  disease  or  injury 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  wartime  service; 

(b)  Disabilities  and  deaths  resulting  from  disease  or  injury 
Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  peacetime  service; 

(c)  Disabilities  and  deaths  not  incurred  in  service. 
Section  4  of  title  I  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  by 

regulation — subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  te)  hereto- 
fore quoted — the  date  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  in  each  war  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War 
service  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  would  be  deemed 
wartime  service.  Tills  section  further  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent by  regulation  to  specify  the  required  number  of  days  of 
war  or  peacetime  ser\'ice  for  each  class  of  veterans,  to  pre- 
sctWx  the  time  limit  on  filing  of  claims  for  each  class  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
proofs  and  presumptions  for  each  class,  and  any  other  re- 
quirements as  to  entitlement  to  pension  as  he  might  deem 
equitable  and  just.  The  President  In  establishing  conditions 
precedent  was  authorized  to  prescribe  different  requirements 
or  conditions  for  the  veterans  of  different  wars  and  their 
dependents  and  to  further  subdivide  the  classes  of  persons 
and  apply  different  requirements  or  conditions  to  such  sub- 
divisions. 

Section  5  of  title  I  provided  that  all  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs  under  title  I,  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  would  be  final  and  con- 
clusive on  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  and  not  reviewable 
by  any  other  ofiQcial  or  court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  of  title  I  granted  the  Administrator  authority 
under  .such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
and  within  the  limits  of  existing  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  furnish  to  veterans  of  any  war.  including  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  domiciliary  care 
if  suffering  with  permanent  disabilities,  tuljerculosis,  or  neuro- 
psychiatric  ailments,  and  medical  and  hospital  treatment  for 
diseases  or  injuries. 

Section  7  of  title  I  authorized  the  Administrator,  subject  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  President  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  President,  to  administer, 
execute,  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  for  such 
purposes  was  granted  the  same  authority  and  powers  as  pro- 
vided in  specified  sections  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924,  as  amended,  and  such  other  sections  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  relate  to  the  administration  of  the  laws 
granting  pensions. 

Section  8  of  title  I  authorized  the  Administrator  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I.  or  any  other  p>ensi6n  act.  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  render  decisions  to  such  persons  as  he  might 
find  necessary  and  within  the  limitations  of  such  delegations 
any  decisions  rendered  by  such  persons  to  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  rendered  by  the  Administrator.  It  was 
also  provided  by  this  section  that  the  President  would  per- 
sonally approve  all  regulations  issued  under  this  title. 

Section  9  of  title  I  provided  for  the  filing  of  claims  under 
title  I  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  imder  such  regula- 
tions, including  provisions  for  hearing,  determination,  and 
administrative  review,  as  the  President  might  approve,  and 
limited  the  commencement  of  payments  to  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. It  further  provided  that  a  claim  finally  disallowed 
under  this  title  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  might 
not  thereafter  he  reopened  or  allowed. 

It  was  also  provided  that  no  person  entitled  to  benefits 
under  title  I  could  participate  in  any  determination  or  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  any  claim  for  l)eneflts  under  this  title. 

Section  10  of  title  I  provided  as  follows: 

Notwltlistandliig  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  title,  any 
person  who  seried  as  an  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
of  the  United  States  during  the  World  War.  other  than  as  an  officer 
of  the  Regular  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  during  the  World  War. 
who  made  valid  application  for  retirement  under  the  provisions  of 
Public.  No.  506.  Seventieth  Congress,  enacted  May  24,  1928.  bcctlons 
681  and  582  titl^  38,  United  States  Code,  and  who  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  has  been  granted  retirement  with  pay,  shall  be 


entitled  to  continue  to  receU-e  retirement  pav  at  the  monthly  rata 
now  tjelng  paid  him  If  the  disability  for  which  he  has  b««n  retired 
resulted  from  disease  or  injury  or  aggravation  of  a  preexisting 
disease  or  Injury  incurred  in  line  of  d\ity  during  such  service: 
Provtded,  That  such  person  entered  active  service  between  April  «. 
1917.  and  November  11.  1918:  Provided.  That  the  disease  or  Injury 
or  aggravation  of  the  dl.<^ease  or  Injury  directly  refultod  from  the 
performance  of  mUitanr  or  naval  duty,  and  that  such  person  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  which  may  be  tasued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sections  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  and  16  of  title  I  provided  for 
penalties  pertaining  to  title  I  and  incorporated  penalty  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  contained  in  section  603  and  sections 
501  to  505,  inclusive,  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as 
amended. 

Section  17  of  title  I  repealed  all  public  laws  granting  medi- 
cal or  hospital  treatment,  domiciliary  care,  compensation, 
and  other  allowances,  pension,  disability  allowance,  or  retire- 
ment pay  to  veterans  and  the  dependents  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  World  War.  or  to  former 
members  of  the  military  or  naval  service  for  injury  or  disease 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  tlie  military  or  naval 
service  (except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  persons  who  served 
prior  to  the  Spanish- American  War  and  to  the  dependents  of 
such  persons,  and  the  retirement  of  oflBcers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Army.  Na\'y.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard). 
In  addition,  it  repealed  all  laws  granting  or  pertaining  to 
yearly  renewable  term  insurance,  but  payments  in  accordance 
with  such  laws  were  allowed  to  continue  to  the  last  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  month  during  which  this 
act  was  enacted.  This  section  further  provided  for  a  review 
of  all  allowed  claims  under  the  laws  above  referred  to  and, 
where  a  person  was  found  entitled  under  this  act,  payment  or 
aDowance  of  benefits  was  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  month  following  the  month  during  which 
this  act  was  enacted,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  this  act,  no  further  claim  in  such  cases  was  re- 
quired. It  was  further  provided  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  would  interfere  with  payments  theretofore  made 
or  thereafter  to  be  made  imder  contracts  of  yearly  renewable 
term  insurance  which  had  matured  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  and  under  which  payments  had  been 
commenced,  or  on  any  judgment  theretofore  rendered  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  any  suit  on  a  contract  of 
yearly  renewable  term  Insurance,  or  which  might  thereafter 
l)e  rendered  in  any  such  suit  then  pending.  This  section  pro- 
vided that,  subject  to  such  regulation  as  the  President  mlcht 
prescribe,  allowances  might  be  granted  for  btirial  and  funeral 
expenses  and  tran.sportatlon  of  the  txxlies  (including 
preparation  of  the  bodies)  of  deceased  veterans  of  any 
war  to  the  places  of  burial  thereof  in  a  simi  not 
to  exceed  $107  in  any  one  case.  It  was  further  provided  that 
this  title  would  not  apply  to  compensation  or  pension  (except 
as  to  rates,  time  of  entry  into  active  service,  and  special  stat- 
utory allowances)  being  paid  to  veterans  disabled,  or  depend- 
ents of  veterans  who  died,  as  the  resvilt  of  disease  or  Injury 
directly  connected  with  active  military  or  naval  service  (with- 
out benefit  of  statutory  or  regulatory  presumptions  of  service 
connection)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  term  "compensation  or  pension"  as  used  in  this  par- 
agraph would  not  include  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
referred  to  in  section  10  of  title  I. 

Section  18  of  title  I  provided  that  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1934,  pension  and/or  any  other  monetary  gra- 
tuity payable  to  former  members  of  the  military  or  naval 
service  in  wars  prior  to  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
dependents,  for  service,  age,  disease,  or  injury,  except  retired 
pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Coi-ps.  or  Coast  Guard,  would  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  payable. 

Section  19  of  title  I  provided  that  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  President  in  effect  at  the  expiration  of  2  years  after  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act  would  continue  in  effect  without 
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further  change  or  modification  until  the  Congress  by  law 
would  otherwise  provide. 

Section  20  of  title  I  provided  for  the  transmis55ion  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  of  copies  of  all  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

Title  n  incorjwrated  provisions  pertaining  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and  established  certain 
personnel  restrictions.  As  to  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees, and  retired  pay.  with  certain  exceptions,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  determine  the  reduction  on  the  basis 
of  study  of  the  cost  of  living  over  a  8-month  period,  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  reduction  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1933  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month 
following  the  month  during  which  the  act  was  enacted  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  The  percentage  of  re- 
duction was  limited  by  law  not  to  excred  15  percent.  By 
Executive  Order  No.  6085,  March  28.  1933.  the  reduction  was 
fixed  at  15  percent  from  April  1,  1933,  to  June  30,  1933.  By 
Executive  Order  No.  6188,  dated  July  3.  1933.  the  President 
established  a  15-percent  reduction  effective  July  1,  1933,  to 
December  31,  1933,  and  no  alteration  in  this  amount  was 
made  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  6-month  period. 
The  act  continued  certain  personnel  pro\'islons  of  Public.  No. 
712,  Seventy-second  Congress,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
JO,  1934. 

On  March  31.  1933.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I, 
Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  the  following  veterans 
regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  President  by  way  of 
Executive  orders: 

VKTXaANS  EZCt'LATION  NO     1     (CXECtTIVI  ORDEX  NO    6089 )  .      ENTITLEMEJrt 

TO  PENSIONS 

This  regulation  pertained  to  entitlement  to  pensions  and 
was  divided  into  three  parts  containing  provisions  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

PART  I  PENSIONS  TO  VETERANS  AND  THE  DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  FOR 
DISMJTVITT  OR  DEATH  RESl'LTING  FROM  ACTTVE  MILITARY  OR  NAVAL 
SERVICE  D'JRINO  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  BOXER  REBELLION. 
PHILIPPINE  INSURREC-nON.    AND    OR  THC   WORLD   WAR 

Paragraph  I,  part  I.  authorized  payment  of  pension  for  dis- 
ability resulting  from  personal  injury  or  disease  contracted  in 
line  of  duty,  or  for  aggravation  of  a  preexisting  injury  or  dis- 
ease contracted  or  suffered  in  line  of  duty,  when  such  dis- 
ability was  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  active  military  or 
naval  service  during  an  enlistment  or  employment  entered 
Into  on  or  after  April  21,  1898,  and  before  August  13.  1898. 
where  the  injury  or  disease  was  incurred  or  aggravated  prior 
to  July  5.  1902;  or  during  an  enlistment  or  employment  where 
there  was  actual  participation  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
on  or  after  August  13.  1898,  and  before  July  5.  1902,  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  person  was  serving  with  the  United  States 
military  forces  engaged  In  the  hostilities  in  the  Moro  Province 
the  dates  herein  stated  were  extended  to  July  15.  1903;  or 
dunng  enlistment  or  emplojTnent  where  there  was  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  on  or  after  June  20.  1900, 
and  before  May  13,  1901;  or  during  an  enlistment  or  employ- 
ment entered  into  on  or  after  April  6,  1917.  and  before  No- 
vember 12,  1918.  where  the  disease  or  Injury  was  incurred  prior 
to  July  2,  1921,  provided,  however,  that  If  the  person  was 
serving  with  the  United  States  military  forces  in  Russia  the 
dates  herein  were  extended  to  April  1,  1920;  or  where  such 
disability  was  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  active  military  or 
naval  service  during  an  enlistment  or  employment  where  there 
was  active  service  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  or  actual 
participation  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, or  active  service  in  the  World  War  during  the  dates 
spec  fled.     Honorable  discharge  was  required,  and  no  pension 
was  payable  if  the  disability  was  the  result  of  the  person's  own 
mifconduct. 

Persons  employed  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  for 
90  days  or  more  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  sound  condition  at  time  of  examination,  accept- 
ance, and  enrollment. 

A  rebuttable  presumption  of  service  connection  was  given 
for  chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  within  1  year  from  separation  from  active  serv- 


ice. Ninety  days'  active  service  was  required  and  disability 
due  to  the  person's  own  misconduct  was  barred  from  the  pre- 
sumption. 

It  was  further  provided  that  a  preexisting  injury  or  dis- 
ease wouJd  be  considered  to  have  been  aggravated  by  service 
where  there  was  an  increase  in  the  disability  during  active 
service  beyond  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease. 

Paragraph  II.  part  I.  subparagraphs  (a)  to  (e».  Inclusive, 
specified  the  following  monthly  rates  for  wartime  disability: 

10  percent  disability,  monthly  pension $8 

25  percent  disability,  montiily  pension 20 

50  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 40 

75  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 60 

Total  disability,  monthly  pension 80 

Subparagraph  (f)  provided  an  increased  pension  of  $20  per 
month  for  anatomical  loss  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  only  one 
foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye,  applicable  to  the  rates  for  par- 
tial disability  above  set  forth. 

Subparagraph  <g>  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $100  for  an- 
atomical lo-'^s  of  both  hands,  or  of  t>oth  feet,  or  of  one  hand 
and  one  foot,  or  helplessness  requiring  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance. 

Subparagraph  (ht  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $150  for  an- 
atomical loss  of  t)cth  hands  and  one  foot,  or  of  both  leet  and 
one  hand. 

Subparagraph  (i)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $175  for 
blindness  in  both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception. 

Subparagraph  (j)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $200  for 
blindness  in  both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  and  an- 
atomical loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot. 

Subparagraph  <k>  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $250  for  an- 
atomical loss  of  both  feet  and  both  hands:  or  blindness  in 
both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  and  also  anatomical 
loss  of  both  hands  or  of  both  feet  or  of  one  hand  and  one 
foot. 

Paragraph  III.  part  I,  provided  that  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  I  any  person,  who  on  or  after  April  6,  1917,  and 
prior  to  November  12.  1918.  applied  for  enlistment  or  enroll- 
ment In  the  active  military  or  naval  forces  and  who  was  pro- 
visionally accepted  and  directed  or  ordered  to  report  to  a 
place  for  final  acceptance  into  such  military  service,  or  who 
on  or  after  April  6.  1917,  and  prior  to  November  12,  1918.  was 
drafted  and  after  reporting  pursuant  to  the  call  of  his  local 
draft  board  and  prior  to  rejection,  or  who  on  or  after  April 
6,  1917,  and  prior  to  November  12.  1918.  after  being  called 
into  the  Federal  iervice  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
but  before  being  enrolled  for  the  Federal  service  suffered  an 
injury  or  disease  in  line  of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  his  own 
misconduct  would  be  considered  to  have  Incurred  such  dis- 
ability in  active  military  or  naval  service  during  the  period 
of  the  World  War. 

Paragraph  IV.  part  I.  provided  for  pensions  to  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents  of  veterans  who  d:ed  from  disease 
or  injuries  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  active  military  or 
naval  service  as  provided  in  part  I.  paragraph  I,  as  follows: 

Widow,  but  no  child ^g 

Widow  and  1  child  (with  $6  for  each  additional"  child)  40 

No  widow,  but  1  child 20 

No  widow,  but  2  children  (equally  divided)""""""  30 

No  widow,  but  3  children   (with- $5  for  each  additional  child' 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided) i     40 

Dependent  mother  or  father 1.  '     20 

Or  both  (each) """"III"I"IIIIII      15 

Total  pension  payable  under  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed 
$75.  Where  such  benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $75.  the 
amount  of  $75  could  be  apportioned  as  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  might  prescribe. 

P.\KT  n.  PAYMENT  OF  PENSION  FOR  DISABIUTT  OR  DEATH  INCURRXD  DURING 

PEACTTTME   SERVICE 

Paragraph  I,  part  11.  authorized  payment  of  pension  for  ds- 
ability  resulting  from  personal  injury  or  disease  contracted  in 
line  of  duty  or  for  aggravation  of  a  preexisting  injury  or  dis- 
ease contracted  or  suffered  In  line  of  duty  when  such  disability 
was  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  active  military  or  naval 
service  other  than  in  a  period  of  war  service  as  provided  in 
part  I.    Such  pension  was  payable  to  any  person  so  disabled 


and  who  was  honorably  discharged  from  .such  period  of  serViCe 
in  which  such  injury  or  disease  was  incurred,  or  preexisting 
injury  or  d  sease  was  aggravated,  but  no  pension  was  payable 
if  the  disability  was  the  result  of  the  persons  own  misconduct. 

Persons  employed  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  for 
6  months  or  more  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  sotmd  condition  at  time  of  examination,  accept- 
ance, and  enrollment. 

Paragraph  II.  part  II.  subparagraphs  la)  to  (e).  specified 
the  following  monthly  rates  for  disability  incurred  in  peace- 
time service; 

10-percent  dl.«ab.lity,  monthly  pension 96 

25-percfin  disabiir.y.  monthly  pension 12 

50-percent  disability,  monthly  pension 18 

75-percent  di.sabUity.  monthly  pension 34 

Total  disability,  monthly  pension 30 

Subparagraph  (f)  provided  an  increa.sed  pension  of  $10  per 
month  for  anatomical  loss  or  the  lo.ss  of  the  use  of  only  one 
foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye.  applicable  to  the  rates  for  partial 
disability  above  set  forth. 

Subparagraph  (g)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  for  ana- 
tomical loss  of  both  hands,  or  of  both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and 
one  foot,  or  helplessness  requiring  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance. 

Subparagraph  (h)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $75  for  ana- 
tomical loss  of  both  hands  and  one  foot,  or  of  both  feet  and 
one  hand. 

Subparagraph  d)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $87  for  blind- 
ness m  both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception. 

Subparagraph  ( jt  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $100  for  blind- 
ness In  lx)th  eyes,  having  only  light  perception  and  the 
anatomical  loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot. 

Subparagraph  "k)  provided  a  monthly  rate  of  $125  for 
anatomical  loss  of  both  feet  and  both  hands  or  blindness  in 
both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  and  also  the  anatomi- 
cal loss  of  both  hands  or  of  both  feet  or  of  one  hand  and  one 
foot. 

Paragraph  III.  part  n.  provided  for  the  payment  of  pension 
to  widows,  children,  and  dep>endent  parents  of  veterans  who 
died  as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease  Incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  active  military  or  naval  service  as  provided  in  part  II,  para- 
graph I,  at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

Widow,  but   no  child $23 

Widow  and  (jne  child , SO 

(With  $4  for  each  additional  cbiid.) 

No  widow,  but  one  child 15 

No  widow    but  two  children  (equally  divided) 22 

No  widow,  but  three  children  (equally  divided) SO 

(With  $3  for  each  additional  cblld,  total  amount  to  be 
equally  divided  ) 

Dependent  mother  or  father 15 

Or  both,  each 11 

Total  pension  payable  under  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed 
$56.    Where  such  benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $56,  the 
amount  of  $56  could  be  app>ortioned  as  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  might  prescribe. 
Past  m.  patmxnt  op  pension  for  disasiuties  or  death  not  the 

REStJLT    OF   SERVICE 

Paragraph  I,  part  m,  authorized  the  payment  of  pension  of 
$20  per  month  to  any  person  who  served  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service,  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more,  during  either 
the  Spanl'^h-American  War.  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  or  the  World  War.  who  was  shown  to  have 
been  in  active  service  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  to 
have  been  honorably  discharged  from  such  service  for  perma- 
nent and  total  dLsability  not  due  to  his  misconduct  and  not 
shown  to  have  been  Incurred  in  service.  A  veteran  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  or  Philippine  Insurrection  must  have  actually 
participated  therein  during  his  period  of  service  to  be  entitled 
to  pension  under  part  m.  It  was  further  provided  that  for 
the  puipose  of  paragraph  I  the  World  War  would  be  deemed 
to  have  ended  November  11,  1918,  and  the  delimiting  periods 
of  the  Spanish-American  Wsu-,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and 
Philippine  Insurrection  w^ould  be  as  specified  in  part  I.  In 
determining  the  period  of  active  service  for  part  III  it  was 
not  essential  that  the  90  days'  period  of  service  w£is  completed 
before  the  cessation  of  hostilities.    However,  the  veteran  must 


have  entered  service  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
served  continuously  thereafter  for  90  days.  A  period  of  con- 
tinuous active  service  for  90  days  which  began  prior  to,  and 
extended  into  a  period  of  hostilities  as  defined  by  part  I.  was 
considered  as  meeting  the  service  requirements  of  part  III. 
With  the  exception  of  those  Spanish -American  War  veterans 
62  years  of  age  entitled  to  $6  per  month,  no  pension  was  pay- 
able for  disability  less  than  total.  A  permanent  total  dis- 
ability was  defined  as  any  Impairment  of  mind  or  body  which 
was  sufficient  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  average  person  to 
follow  a  substantially  gainful  occupation  and  where  It  was 
reasonably  certain  that  such  impairment  would  continue 
throughout  the  life  of  the  disabled  person.  However,  the 
Administrator  was  authorized  to  classify  certam  other  diseases 
and  disorders  which  in  his  judgment  he  deemed  to  be  perma- 
nent and  total;  a  monthly  pension  of  $6  was  provided  for  any 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War  over  62  years  of  age 
who  met  the  other  requirements  of  part  III. 

Paragraph  U.  part  III,  prohibited  payment  of  pension  au- 
thorized under  part  III.  except  as  to  the  rate  of  $6  for 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  over  62  years  of  age.  to  any 
unmarried  person  whose  annual  Income  exceeded  $1,000  or 
any  married  person  or  {xrson  with  minor  children  whose  an- 
nual Income  exceeded  $2,500.  This  was  a  continuing  limita- 
tion with  provision  for  securing  of  any  necessary  evidence  as 
to  income. 

Paragraph  HI.  part  III.  provided  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  widows  and  children  of  deceased  veterans  whose  serv- 
ice in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  was  as  defined  In  paragraph  I.  part  II,  at 
the  following  rates: 

Widow,   but  no  child $15 

Widow  and   1  child — _-«__r     30 

(With  $3  monthly  for  each  additional  child.) 

No  widow  but  1  child •«__ 12 

No  widow  but  2  children   (equally  divided) "IIII"      16 

No  widow  but  3  children  (equally  divided) """"l     30 

(With  $2  monthly  for  each  additional  child,  total" amount" to 
be  equally  divided.) 

Total  pension  payable  not  to  exceed  $27.  Where  such 
benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $27.  the  amount  of  $27  could 
be  apportioned  as  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
might  prescribe. 

VFTERANS  RKCTTLATION  no.  2  (EXECtrm'E  ORDER  NO.  6090).  UPBLIIVB 
DATES  OF  AWARDS  OF  DISABILrTT  AND  DEATH  PENSIONS;  PROVISIONS  rO« 
FILING  CLAIMS  AND  THE  REVIEW  OF  CLAIMS  ON  APPEAL 

Paragraplis  I.  II,  in.  and  IV.  part  I.  of  this  regulaUon 
contained  the  provisions  governing  effective  dates  of  awards 
and  incresised  awards  of  disability  and  death  pensions,  and 
reductions  or  discontinuances  thereof. 

Paragraph  V.  part  I,  provided  for  the  payment  of  accrued 
pension  or  emergency  officers  retirement  pay  as  reimburse- 
ment to  the  person  paying  the  burial  expenses  of  the  person 
entitled,  not  to  exceed  $75,  and  any  accrued  fund  not  used  In 
this  manner  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  or  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  provided  claim  was  made  within  I  year  of  the 
date  of  death  of  the  person  entitled  and  such  claim  perfected 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  request  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  the  necessary  evidence.  The  accrued  pen- 
sion or  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  included  only  pay- 
ments due  and  unpaid  at  the  time  of  death  under  then  existing 
ratings. 

Paragraph  I,  part  11,  provided  for  the  filing  of  a  claim  by  a 
veteran  who  was  not  already  on  the  rolls  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  benefits  under  Public.  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress. 

Paragraph  II.  part  n,  provided  for  only  one  review  on  ap- 
peal and  jurisdiction  to  render  final  decision  on  questions 
so  reviewed  on  appeal  was  vested  In  persons  designated  by  the 
Administrator.  A  claim  disallowed  on  appeal  could  not 
thereafter  be  reopened  or  allowed,  and  no  claim  based  upon 
the  same  factual  basis  could  be  considered,  except  where  sub- 
sequent to  such  disallowance  new  and  material  evidence  in  the 
form  of  official  reports  from  the  proper  service  department 
was  secured,  the  Administrator  might  authorize  the  reopea- 
ing  of  the  claim  and  review  of  the  former  decision. 
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Paragraph  HI.  part  n.  provided  for  the  filing  of  applications 
for  review  on  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  simultaneously 
contested  claims,  within  6  months  from  the  date  of  mailing  of 
notice  of  the  result  of  the  Initial  review  or  determination  or 
from  July  1.  1933.  whichever  was  the  later  date,  such  applica- 
tion to  be  filed  with  the  activity  which  entered  the  denial.  If 
rm  application  for  review  on  appeal  was  filed  within  the  speci- 
fied time,  the  original  action  liecame  final  and  the  claim  could 
not  thereafter  be  reopened  or  allowed,  except  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  new  and  material  evidence  from  the  proper  ser\'ice 
department,  in  which  case  the  Administrator  could  authorize 
the  reopening  of  the  claim  and  review  of  the  former  decision. 
If  appeal  was  made  within  the  time  sr>ecified.  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter  was  given  for  the  perfection  thereof. 

Paragraph  IV.  part  II.  provided  that  exclusive  jurisdiction 
for  review  of  emergency  ofBcers'  retirement  claims  would  be 
vested  in  persons  designated  by  the  Administrator.  The  same 
procedure  governing  application  to  the  Administrator  for 
review  as  above  set  forth  was  for  application  in  these  cases. 

Paragraph  V,  part  II,  provided  for  application  for  review 
on  appeal  to  be  made  in  writing  by  the  claimant,  his  legal 
guardian,  or  an  accredited  representative,  and  only  one  recog- 
nized organization  or  representative  would  be  recognized  at 
any  one  time  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim. 

Paragraph  VI.  part  II.  provided  that  such  application  might 
be  made  by  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 

Paragraphs  VII  and  Vni.  part  n.  contained  the  essential 
data  which  was  required  on  the  application  for  review  on 
appeal. 

Paragraph  IX,  part  n.  provided  that  all  cases  be  docketed 
and  considered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  unless  for  suflB- 
cient  cause  shown  a  motion  was  made  and  granted  for  earlier 
consideration. 

Paragraph  X.  part  11.  provided  that  In  simultaneously  con- 
tested claims  where  one  was  allowed  and  one  rejected,  the 
time  allowed  for  the  filing  of  an  application  for  review  on 
appeal  was  60  days  from  the  date  of  mailing  notice  of  the 
original  action,  and  the  activity  concerned  was  to  notify  all 
parties  in  interest  of  the  original  action  taken,  inviting  atten- 
tion to  the  time  limit. 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  review  on  appeal  in 
simultaneously  contested  claims  all  parties  other  than  the 
applicant  for  review  on  appeal  whose  Interests  might  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  decision  were  to  be  notified  of 
the  substance  and  allowed  30  days  from  date  of  mailing  of 
the  notice  within  which  to  file  brief  or  argument  in  answer 
thereto  before  the  record  was  forwarded  on  application  for 
review  on  appeal.  The  notice  was  forwarded  to  the  last 
known  address  of  record  and  such  action  constituted  sufficient 
evidence  of  notice. 

Paragraph  XI.  part  n.  provided  that  an  application  for 
review  on  app>eal  would  not  be  entertained  unless  it  was  in 
conformity  with  paragraphs  V  to  X.  inclusive. 

VmOIANS    RICULATION    NO      3     (EXBCCTIV*    OROEK    NO.    6091).      SCHEDUI-K 

rOS    RATING    OI!iABILlTT 

This  regulation  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  new 
rating  schedule  based  upon  reductions  in  earning  capacity 
from  specific  Injuries  or  combination  of  Injuries,  taking  into 
account  the  average  Impairments  of  earning  capacity  result- 
ing from  such  injuries  in  civil  occupations.  The  schedule  had 
to  be  constructed  so  as  to  provide  five  grades  of  disability. 
and  no  more,  upon  which  payments  of  pension  would  be  based, 
namely.  10  percent,  including  those  10  percent  but  not  25 
percent;  25  percent.  Including  those  25  percent  but  not 
50  percent;  50  percent,  including  those  50  percent  but  not  75 
percent:  75  percent.  Including  those  75  percent  but  not  total: 
and  total.  100  percent.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  readjust  this  schedule 
of  ratings  In  accordance  with  experience. 

TXTCXANS    UCUL.ATION    NO.    4     (EXKCT-n\T    OKDER    NO.    «093) 


nOTECTED 


AWAHIM 


This  regtilation  carried  into  effect  those  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17,  Utle  I.  of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy- third  Congress,  pro- 
tecting  awards  of  compensation   or   pension — except    as  to 


rates,  time  of  entry  Into  active  service,  and  special  statutory 
allowances — being  paid  to  veterans  disabled,  or  dependents  of 
veterans  who  died  as  the  result  of  disease  or  injury  directly 
connected  with  active  military  or  naval  service — without  bene- 
fit of  statutory  or  regulatory  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion. 

VETERANS  REGTnj^TTON  NO     5    (TXTCVTTVT  ORDER  NO    6093'  .      ENTm-EMENT 
TO  EMERGENCY  OFEICERS'   RETIREMENT  PAT 

This  regulation  placed  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public.  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  which  contained 
restrictions  governing  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay. 
This  section  appears  in  full  under  the  explanation  of  Public. 
No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress.  March  20.  1933. 

VETERANS   REGULATION    NO     6     (EXECUTIVE    ORDER    NO     6094).       ELIGIBII TTY 
FOR  DOMICILIARY  OR  HOSPITAL  CARE.   INCLUDING   MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

Paragraph  I  of  this  regulation  authorized  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care,  including  medical  treatment  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  to  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  any  war.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  to  the  following  persons,  preference 
to  be  given  in  the  order  named:  First,  to  veterans  who  were 
suffering  with  injuries  or  diseases  which  were  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  when  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  for  such  injuries 
or  disea.ses;  second,  to  these  veterans  who  serv-ed  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more  who 
were  suffering  with  permanent  disabilities  or  tuberculous  or 
neuropsychiatric  ailments,  which  Incapacitated  them  from 
earning  a  living,  and  who  had  no  adequate  means  of  support. 

Paragraph  II  of  this  regulation  authorized  the  furnishing 
of  clothing  to  persons  admitted  to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  and  while  a  member  thereof,  only  where  the  veteran 
was  indigent  and  the  furnishing  of  the  clothing  was  necessary 
to  protect  health  or  sanitation,  or  where  the  veteran  required 
special  clothing  made  necessary  by  the  wearing  of  prosthetic 
appliances. 

Paragraph  III  provided  that  reasonable  traveling  and  other 
expenses  of  a  veteran  to  and  from  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  might  be  paid  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
only  when  the  veteran  was  granted  prior  authority  to  report 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  for  treatment  of  injury 
or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service.  In  the  event  of  death  of  any  vet- 
eran prior  to  discharge,  transijortation  expenses  for  the  return 
of  the  body  to  the  place  of  residence  or  the  nearest  national 
cemetery  could  be  paid  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
when  deemed  necessary  and  as  an  administrative  necessity. 

Paragraph  IV  provided  that  no  person  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  domiciliary,  medical,  or  hospital  care,  including  treat- 
ment, who  resided  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories  or  possessions. 

Paragraph  V  authorized  the  Administrator  to  provide  such 
rules  and  procedure  governing  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  as 
he  deemed  necessary. 

Paragraph  VI  provided  that  pension  for  disability  the  result 
of  injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line  of  duty 
in  the  active  military  or  naval  service,  and  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay,  of  any  person  who  was  being  furnished  hos- 
pital treatment,  institutional,  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  would  not  exceed 
$15  per  month,  provided  that  where  such  person  had  a  wife. 
child,  or  dependent  mother  or  father,  the  difference  by  which 
the  amount  to  which  such  disabled  person  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  exceeded  $15  was  payable  to  the  wife,  child, 
or  dependent  mother  or  father  as  might  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Where  any  disabled 
person  having  neither  wife,  child,  nor  dependent  mother  or 
father,  was  being  maintained  by  the  Government  c  f  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  in  an  institution 
and  was  deemed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  have  been  insane,  the  pension  for  such  person  was  there- 
after not  to  exceed  $15  per  month  so  long  as  h**  was  being 
maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  United  S'ates,  or  any 
political  subdinsion  thereof.  In  an  institution,  provided. 
however,  that  in  any  case  where  the  estate  of  such  person 


derived  from  funds  paid  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 
as  amended,  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended. 
the  several  pension  acts  and  or  this  act  equaled  or  exceed*  d 
$1,500.  any  payments  of  pension  t>eing  made  were  discontinued 
until  the  estate  derived  from  such  fimds  was  reduced  to  $500. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  were  also  appHf^able  to  pen- 
sions for  disability  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  incurred 
after  active  military  or  naval  service,  except  that  the  amount 
payable  while  the  veteran  was  in  the  institution  was  $6  per 
month  instead  of  $15  per  month. 

Paragraph  VII  provided  for  apportionment  of  pcn.slon  or 
emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  while  the  veteran  was  a 
patient  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  or  where  he 
and  his  wife  were  not  living  together,  or  where  the  children 
were  not  in  his  custody  nor  in  the  custody  of  th-.'  widow. 

VKTEEANS  RSCULATION    NO.    7     (KXECtTTIVE  OKDEB   NO.    6095).      EUClElLrTT 
FOP.  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS  OF  ANY  WAR 

This  regulation  authorized  the  granting  of  medical,  surgical, 
and  dental  services  to  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  any 
war,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, suffering  with  diseases  or  injtirles  Incurred  or  aggra- 
vated In  the  line  of  duty  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service. 
It  provided  for  the  furni'^hing  of  such  supplies,  including 
dental  appliances,  wheel  chairs,  artificial  limbs,  trusses,  and 
similar  appliances,  including  special  clothing  made  necessary 
by  the  wearing  of  prosthetic  appliances  as  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  might  determine  to  be  useful  and  neces- 
sary. It  also  provided  for  piocurance  of  these  supplies  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  such  manner,  either  by 
purchase  or  manufacture,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  advantageous  and  reasonably  necessary. 

VETERANS     REGULATIONS     NO.     8      (EXECUTIVB     ORDER     NO.     aO»«).     YEARLY 
RENEWABLE    TERM    INSTTXANCB 

Paragraph  I  of  this  regulation  provided  for  the  cofiversion 
of  yearly  renewable  term  in.surance  in  cases  where  thc4n.'=:ured 
had  disappeared  and  such  Insurance  was  l>einp  continued  by 
payment  of  premiums  as  required  by  law  into  any  form  of 
level  premium  life  or  endowment  Insurance  provided  by  the 
Government.  Application  for  conversion,  together  with  re- 
mittance of  at  least  1  month's  premium,  must  have  been 
filed  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  within  31  days  from 
the  date  of  notice  of  this  right.  If  any  such  insurance  was  not 
converted  within  the  above  time,  all  rights  under  such  insur- 
ance ceased  and  terminated. 

Paragraph  II  provided  that  when  an  insured  under  yearly 
renewable  term  insurance  was  receiving  Insurance  benefits 
on  account  of  a  permanent  and  total  disability  award,  and 
such  insurance  was  terminated,  the  insured  was  entitled  to 
convert  the  amount  of  such  insurance — commuted  value  of 
the  remaining  unpaid  installments — into  any  form  of  level 
premium  life  or  endowment  insurance  provided  by  the 
Government. 

Paragraph  III  provided  that  pajrments  under  contracts  of 
yearly  renewable  term  insurance,  including  automatic  insur- 
ance, which  had  matured  and  under  which  payments  had 
been  commenced  prior  to  March  20,  1933,  or  on  any  judg- 
ment theretofore  rendered  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  suit  on  a  contract  of  such  insurance,  including 
automatic  insurance,  or  which  might  thereafter  be  rendered 
in  any  such  suit  pending  in  court  on  March  20,  1933.  might 
thereafter  be  made. 

Paragraph  IV  provided  that  further  pajmients  of  Ijeneflts 
on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  an  insured  to  whom  yearly  re- 
newable term  Insurance.  Including  automatic  Insurance,  bene- 
fits have  t>een  awarded  and  were  being  paid  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  III  of  this  regulation  were  to  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as 
amended,  and  precedents  In  effect  thereunder. 

Paragraph  V  provided  that,  except  as  above  stated,  no 
payments  could  thereafter  be  made  imder  contracts  of  yearly 
renewable  term  in.surance.  including  automatic  insurance, 
and  all  pending  claims  or  claims  thereafter  filed  for  such 
benefits  would  be  disallowed. 


Vn  kRANS  RrcrLATTONS  NO    9    (rXfCtTIXTr  OFPrR  NO    «097>.    PATMTCWT  OF 
BURIAL   EXPENSES   OF   DECEASLO  WAR   VFTFRANS 

Paragraph  I  of  this  rcKUlation  provided  for  a  flag  to  drape 
the  casket  where  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  any 
war  died  after  discharge,  such  flag,  after  burial,  to  be  given 
to  the  next  of  km. 

Paragraph  II  of  this  rcpulatlon  authorized  the  allowance 
of  $75  for  burial,  funeral,  and  transportation  of  the  body, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  the  burial  of  any  honor- 
ably d'scharped  veteran  of  any  war  who  died  after  discharge, 
except  that  such  allowance  could  not  be  made  if  the  veteran's 
net  assets  at  the  time  of  death,  exclusive  of  debts,  equaled  or 
exceeded  such  sum.  or  if  the  veteran  had  accrued  benefits 
due  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  an  amount  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  $75.  or  if  an  allowance  for  burial  and  funeral, 
including  transpoitatlon.  was  provided  by  a  State,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision,  lodge,  union,  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, society  or  beneficial  organization,  Insurance  company. 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commi.ssion,  State  Indastrial  acci- 
dent board,  or  employer.  If  the  amount  furnished  by  any 
of  the  sources  above  named  was  less  than  $75.  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  burial,  funeral,  and  trans- 
portation of  the  body,  the  Veterans'  Administration  could 
allow  a  sum  which  in  addition  to  the  amount  so  available 
would  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  thereof  or  $75.  whichever 
was  the  .smaller  amount. 

Paragraph  III  provided  that  where  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses had  been  a.ssumed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  paragraph  IV  of  the  regulation,  and  further  ncce:^ary 
expenses,  including  transportation,  had  been  incurred,  the 
difference  between  the  expenses  assumed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  expense  otherwise  incurred,  or  $75, 
whichever  was  the  smaller  amount,  could  be  paid. 

Paragraph  IV  provided  for  the  assumption  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  the  actual  cost  of  burial  and  funeral  not  to 
exceed  $75  where  death  occurred  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility.  Any  sum  paid  was  charged  against  accrued 
benefits  due  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Paragraph  V  provided  that  claim  for  reimbursement  must 
be  filed  within  1  year  subsequent  to  death  ol  veteran.  Evi- 
dence to  complete  application  had  to  be  submitted  within  6 
mcnths  from  date  of  request  therefor, 

VETERANS    REGULATION    NO.     10     (EXECtJTlVE    ORDER    NO.    6098).       MISCIL- 

LANEOUS    PROV^SIONS 

Paragraph  I  of  this  regulation  established  the  beginning 
and  termination  dates  of  the  wars  as  follows: 

The  World  War.  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918.  but  a£  to 
service  in  Ru'^sla.  fhp  ending  date  shall  be  April  1.  1920;  the  SpanlRh- 
Amertcan  War.  April  21.  1898.  and  Aug:ust  13.  1898:  the  PhlMpplna 
Insurrection.  August  13.  1898.  and  July  4.  1902.  but  ae  to  engafte- 
mentfc  iu  the  More  Province,  the  ending  date  shall  be  July  15.  1903; 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  June  20,  1900.  and  May  12,  1901. 

Paragraph  II  defined  the  term  "military  or  naval  forces"  to 
mean  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Naval  Reserves,  the  National  Naval  Volunteers,  and  all 
other  branches  of  the  United  States  service  while  serving 
pursuant  to  law  with  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Paragraph  III  defined  the  term  "person  who  served"  to 
mean  a  person,  whether  male  or  female  and  whether  com- 
missioned, enlisted,  enrolled,  or  drafted,  who  was  finally  ac- 
cepted for  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  training  camps  authorized  by  law, 
and  such  other  persons  theretofore  recognized  by  statute  as 
having  a  pensionable  statiis. 

Paragraph  IV  defined  the  term  "veteran  of  any  war"  to 
include  the  following  persons :  World  War.  any  officer,  enlisted 
man,  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  female,  or  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  female,  who  was  employed  in  the  active  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  April  6, 
1917,  and  before  November  12.  1918,  provided,  however,  If  the 
person  was  sening  with  the  United  States  military  forces  in 
Russia  the  dates  therein  were  extended  to  April  1,  1920; 
Spanish-Amercan  War.  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  was 
employed  In  the  active  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  April  21,  1898.  and  before  August  13.  1898. 
Including  those   women   who  served  as  Army  nurses  imder 
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contracts  on  or  after  April  21.  1898,  and  before  Aupust  13, 
1898.  provided,  that  for  the  purposes  of  hospitalization  the 
term  "veteran  of  any  war"  included  persons  who  served  over- 
seas as  contract  surgeons  of  the  Army  on  or  after  April  21. 
1898.  and  before  August  13.  1898;  Philippine  Insurrection,  any 
ofBcer  or  enlisted  man  employed  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  including  those  women  who 
served  as  Army  nurses  under  contracts,  who  actually  par- 
ticipated in  the  Philippine  Insurrection  on  or  after  August  13. 
1898.  and  before  July  5.  1902.  provided,  however,  if  the  person 
was  serving  in  the  United  States  military  forces  engaged  in 
the  hostilities  in  the  Moro  Province,  the  ending  date  was 
established  as  July  15.  1903:  Boxer  Rebellion,  any  officer  or 
enlisted  man.  including  those  women  who  served  as  Army 
nurses  under  contracts,  employed  in  actual  participation  in 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  on  or  after  June  20,  1900.  and  before 
May  13.  1901. 

Paragraph  V  defined  the  term  "wife"  or  "widow"  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  or 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  as  a  person  who  was  married  to 
the  veteran  prior  to  September  1.  1922:  of  a  World  War 
veteran,  who  was  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to  July  3.  1931; 
of  a  peacetime  veteran,  who  was  married  to  the  veteran  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  10  years  subsequent  to  his  discharge  from 
the  enlistment  during  which  the  injury  or  disesise.  on  account 
of  which  claim  was  fUed.  was  incurred. 

Paragraph  VI  defined  the  term  "child"  to  mean  a  legitimate 
child  or  a  child  legally  adopted,  unmarried,  and  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  unless  prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  16  the 
child  became  p>ermanrntly  incapable  of  self-suppwrt  by  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  defect. 

Paragraph  VII  defined  the  term  "mother"  or  "father"  to 
mean  a  natural  mother  or  father  of  the  veteran,  or  mother  or 
father  of  the  veteran  through  legal  adoption. 

Paragraph  VIII  provided  that  an  injury  or  disease  would 
be  deemed  to  have  been  incurred  "in  line  of  duty"  when  the 
person  on  whose  account  benefits  were  claimed  was,  at  the 
time  the  injury  was  suffered  or  disease  contracted,  in  the 
active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces,  whether  on 
active  duty  or  on  authorized  leave  for  a  period  of  time  which 
did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  reg- 
ular routine  of  duty,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  injury  or 
disease  was  caused  by  misconduct  on  his  part.  The  require- 
ment was  not  met  if  it  appeared  that  at  the  time  the  injury 
was  suffered  or  disease  contracted  the  person  on  whose  ac- 
count benefits  were  claimed  •  1  >  was  avoiding  duty  by  desert- 
ing the  service  or  by  absenting  himself  without  leave;  (2)  was 
absent  from  his  organization  or  other  post  of  military  or  naval 
duty  on  a  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  which  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  regular  routine  of  duty:  <3) 
was  confined  under  sentence  of  court  martial  or  civil  court 
or  was  resisting  lawful  arrest;  '4»  was  relieved  from  all  active 
performance  of  duty  by  command  of  his  superior  officer  as  a 
result  of  the  intemperate  use  of  drugs  or  alcoholic  liquor,  or 
because  of  injury  or  disease  contracted  or  suffered  as  a  result 
of  his  own  misconduct:  '5)  was  acting  in  disobedience  of  the 
lawful  orders  of  his  superior  officer  or  in  violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  his  organization:  or  <6»  whether  at  his 
post  or  lawfully  absent,  if  the  injury  or  disease  was  in  fact 
caused  by  something  not  involving  misconduct  but  done  in 
pursuing  some  private  business  or  avocation. 

Where  the  injury  or  disease  occurred  while  on  leave,  the 
burden  of  proof  was  on  the  claimant  to  show  that  it  was 
Incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  where  the  injury  or  disease 
occurred  while  at  camp  or  post  of  duty,  the  burden  was  upon 
the  Government  to  show  that  the  disability  was  not  in  line 
of  duty. 

Paragraph  IX  provided  that  a  disability  would  be  held  to 
have  resulted  from  misconduct  when  duo  to  venereal  disease, 
luiless  it  was  affirmatively  shown  that  the  disease  was,  in 
fact,  innocently  acquired,  other  than  through  the  sexual  rela- 
tion, or  when  caused  by  an  act  of  commission  or  omission, 
wrong  in  itself;  or  by  an  act  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
good  morals;  or  as  a  result  of  gross  negligence,  gross  careless- 


ness, alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  self -infliction  of  wounds,  and 
so  forth. 

Paragraph  X  prohibited  the  payment  of  pension  or  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  pay  to  United  States  employees  so 
long  as  they  continued  to  draw  salary  from  such  employment, 
with  the  exception  of  <  1 )  those  receiving  such  l)eneflts  for 
disabilities  incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States;  <2)  those  persons  so  employed  whose  pension  was 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress.  However,  the  rate  of  pension  as  to  this  class  could 
not  exceed  $6  per  month. 

Paragraph  XI  prohibited  the  payment  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  pension  or  emergency  officers'  re- 
tirement pay  otherwise  payable  to  persons  residing  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Ha- 
waii. Alaska,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Paragraph  XII  provided  that  pension  terminated  by  the 
happening  of  the  contingency  upon  which  It  was  limited. 
would  be  payable  to  the  remaining  beneficiaries  in  the  amount 
payable  to  them  if  they  had  been  the  sole  original  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Paragraph  XIII  provided  that  not  more  than  one  pension 
would  be  payable  to  any  one  person  except  that  the  receipt  of 
a  j)ension  by  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  on  account  of  the 
death  of  any  person  would  not  bar  the  payment  of  a  pension 
on  account  of  the  death  of  any  other  person. 

Paragraph  XTV  authorized  the  Administrator  to  incur  nec- 
essary court  costs  and  other  expenses  incident  to  proceedings 
for  the  commitment  of  mentally  incompetent  veterans  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  or  home  when  necessary 
for  treatment  or  domiciliary  purposes. 

Paragraph  XV  authorized  the  Administrator  to  provide  for 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
fiduciaries  for  incompetent  or  minor  beneficiaries  where  to 
charge  the  estate  of  such  incompetent  or  minor  would  unduly 
deplete  such  estate;  and  to  incur  necessary  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  removal  or  supervision  of  such  fiduciaries. 

Paragraph  XVI  authorized  the  Administrator  to  recognize 
representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  such  other  organizations  as  he  should  ap- 
prove, in  the  presentation  of  claims.  However,  no  such  rep- 
resentative could  be  recognized  until  a  certificate  had  been 
filed  in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  such  rules  as 
the  Administrator  might  prescribe,  certifying  that  no  fee  or 
compensation  was  to  be  charged  veterans  or  the  dependents 
of  veterans  for  service  rendered.  It  was  provided  that  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  would  contain  a  pro- 
vision requiring  in  each  claim  the  filing  of  a  power  of  attorney 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

Paragraph  XVII  authorized  the  Administrator  under  such 
rules  as  he  might  prescribe,  to  recognize  agents,  attorneys,  or 
other  persons  in  the  presentation  of  claims.  Such  rules  might 
require  of  such  persons,  agents,  and  attorneys,  before  being 
recognized  as  representatives  of  claimants,  that  they  should 
show  that  they  were  of  good  moral  character  and  in  good 
repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable 
them  to  render  such  claimants  valuable  service,  and  other- 
wise competent  to  advise  and  assist  such  claimants  in  the 
presentation  of  their  claims,  and  the  Administrator  might, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  ex- 
clude from  further  practice  before  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion any  such  person,  agent,  or  attorney  shown  to  be  incom- 
petent, disreputable,  or  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  said 
rules  and  regulations,  or  who  should  with  intent  to  defraud, 
in  any  manner,  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  claimant, 
or  prospective  claimant,  by  word,  circular,  letter,  or  by  adver- 
tisement. The  Administrator  was  further  authorized  to  de- 
termine and  pay  fees  in  pension  claims  to  such  persons, 
agents,  and  attorneys,  and  to  prescribe  rules  governing  en- 
titlement to  and  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment  of  such 
fees  in  accordance  with  sections  111,  114,  and  115.  title  38. 
United  States  Code, 
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Paragraph  XVm  defined  the  phraM.  "entitled  to  any  ben- 
efits" as  used  in  secUon  9.  title  I.  Public,  No.  2.  Seventy-tlurd 
Congress,  as  follows: 

(«>  Any  per«mn  In  receipt  of  monetary  bonefltB  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thu  act  whose  right  to  receive  monetary  tienenu 
continues  under  the  provlslona  of.  and  regulations  isued  pursiuuit 
to.  this  act. 

(b)  Any  person  whoso  claims  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed  proceeds 
to  an  adJiKlication  under  thl«  act  resulting  In  an  award  or  monetary 
benefits  while  such  award  oontlnties. 

The  phrase  "participate  In  any  determination  or  decision 
with  respect  to  any  claim  for  benefits  under  this  title"  as  used 
in  section  9.  title  I.  Public.  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
means: 

(a)  Any  person  acting  within  the  Umlts  of  constituted  authority 
who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  determination  or  decision 
involving  the  exerrlse  of  discretion  in  the  allowance  or  disallowance 
of  monetary  benefits 

(b)  Any  person  acting  within  the  limits  of  constituted  authority 
who  Jointly  with  others  having  similar  authority  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  determination  or  decision  involving  the  exercise  ol 
discretion  in  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  monetary  bcnctlts 

Paragraph  XIX  defined  the  phrase,  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,"  as  used  in  section  6,  title  I,  Public,  No.  2,  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  as  including  those  facilities  over  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  direct  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction, and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Administrator  might 
deem  necessary  to  contract  for  In  order  to  provide  hospital  care 
in  emergency  cases  for  veterans  of  any  war  suflering  from  in- 
juries or  diseases  Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  In  ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service  within  the  limits  of  such  con- 
tracts, and  contract  facilities  for  women  veterans  of  any  war 
suffering  from  injuries  or  diseases  incurred  o^  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty  In  the  active  military  or  naval  service  and  contract 
facilities  generally  in  the  Territories  and  posses.sions  which 
were  deemed  reasonably  necessary  by  the  Administrator  In 
order  to  provide  hospital  treatment  for  veterans  suffering  from 
injuries  or  diseases  incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty  In 
the  active  military  or  naval  service. 

Paragraph  XX  authorized  the  Administrator  to  detail  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  exsunining  the  merits  of  pension 
claims  and  aiding  claimants  in  the  preparation  or  presenta- 
tion of  their  claims,  such  persons  to  have  power  to  administer 
oaths,  take  affidavits,  and  certify  to  correctness  of  papers  and 
dccuments  pertaining  to  title  I.  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress. 

\-irn3lANS   RESULATION   NO.    11     (KZKTOTTVK  OBOEB  NO.  SO0S).      DISCLOSURS 
or    INFORMATION    AND    rtTUnSHING    COPIES    OF    RECORDS 

Parsigraph  I  provided  as  follows: 

All  files,  records,  report*,  and  other  papers  and  documents  pertain- 
ing to  any  claim,  whether  pending  or  adjudicated,  sJiall  be  deemed 
confidential  and  privileged,  and  no  disclosure  thereof  sliall  be  made 
except  as  follows: 

(a)  To  a  claimant  or  hte  diily  authoriaed  agent  or  representative 
as  to  matters  concerning  himself  alone  when,  m  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  such  disclosure  would  not  be 
Injurious  to  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  claimant: 

(b)  When  required  by  process  of  a  tJnlted  States  court  to  be  pro- 
duced In  any  suit  or  proceeding  therein  pending  or  when  such 
production  is  deemed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  be 
necessary  in  any  rult  or  proceeding  brought  under  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act,  1924  as  amended:  ^ 

(c>  When  required  by  any  Department  or  other  agency  of  the 
t/nited  States  Oovemment; 

(d )  In  all  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  an  Inquest  into  the  menUl 
competency  of  a  claimant; 

(e)  In  any  judicial  proceedings  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  such  disclosure  is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  proper: 

(ft  The  amount  of  pension  of  any  beneficiary  shall  be  mode  known 
to  any  per.'^cn  who  applies  for  such  Information  and  the  Administra- 
tor. With  the  approval  of  the  President,  upon  determination  that 
the  public  interest  warrants  or  requires,  may.  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  manner,  publish  any  or  all  information  of  record  pertaining  to 
any  claim; 

(g>  The  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs,  in  his  discretion,  may 
authorize  an  Inspection  of  Veterans'  Administration  records  by 
duly  auihurized  representatives  of  recognized  organizations. 

Paragraph  n  provided,  as  foDows: 

Any  person  desiring  a  copy  of  any  record,  paper,  etc..  in  the 
ctistody  of  the   Veterans'  Administration,   which  may  be  disclosed 


under  the  above  provisions,  must  make  written  application  for 

to  the  Veterans'  Admuli^traUon.  stating  spocifk:ally : 

1    The  particular  record    paper,  etc  ,  a  copy  of  which  Is  desired 

and  whether  certified  or  uncertified: 

3    The  purpose  tor  which  such  copy  is  dMlred  to  be  uwd 

The   Administrator    of    Veterans'    Affairs    Is    authortaed    tu    fix    a 

schedule  of  fees  for  copies  and  certifications  of  such  records. 

VLilkANS   RKGULATION    no     12     (IXECUTIVE   ORDER   NO.    «100>.       PRESVMP- 
TION    or   ENTm.r»CrNT  to   FENSIOJfS   rOR  SPANTSH   war   VrrXRANS   AND 

cnraiN  widows,  ckhjirkn.  and  ocrrNDUfT  parents  or  »«-<-»*^f* 

WCRLD  WAR  vn    RfNS 

This  regulation  recognized  the  disadvantage  of  veterans  of 
the  Spanish -American  War.  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  who  had  theretofore  received  pension,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  obtain  evidence  showing  service 
connection  of  their  disabilities. 

It  was  also  realized  that  those  widows,  children,  or  de- 
pendent parents  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  World  War  who 
had  theretofore  received  compensation  under  the  presumptive 
provisions  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended. 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  endeavoring  to  secure  evidence 
to  show  that  the  injury  or  disease  from  which  the  veteran  died 
was  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service. 

Paragraph  I  thereof  provided  a  presumption  of  entitle- 
ment to  pension  in  the  cases  of  those  in  receipt  of  pension  or 
compensation  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Public,  No.  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  provided  for  continuance  of  a 
pension  at  the  rate  being  paid  them  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  it  being  presumed 
that  the  injury  or  disease  causing  disability  or  death  was  in- 
curred In  the  line  of  duty  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice during  either  the  Spanish -American  War,  Including  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  World 
War,  but  such  presumption  was  rebuttable.  The  Adminis- 
trator was  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  reviewed 
all  such  claims.  It  also  provided  for  discontinuance  of  pay- 
ments in  cases  of  noncntitlement. 

On  June  6,  1933,  as  a  result  of  the  Initial  studies  of  effects  of 
the  original  veterans'  regulations,  and  on  the  basis  of  statisti- 
cal data,  the  following  changes  in  veterans'  regulations  were 
approved  by  the  President: 

VrrXRANS    RECtTLATION     NO       1      (A)       (EXECDTIVI    ORDER     NO.     6I5S).       EN- 
TITLEMENT TO  PENSIONS WARTIME  SERVICE  CONNECTED 

Veterans'  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  was  promulgated  on  June 
6.  1933.  canceling  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  1  and  substituting 
the  new  regulation  with  the  following  changes: 

Part  I  Pensions  to  veferans  and  the  dependents  of  veterans  /or 
disability  or  death  resulting  from  active  military  or  naval  terviee 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Boxer  Rebellion,  Philtppine 
Insurrection,  and  or  the  World  War 

Paragraph  II,  jsart  I,  subparagraphs  (a)  to  (j).  Inclusive, 
established  10  basic  rates  in  lieu  of  the  5  basic  rates  provided 
by  the  former  regulation.     These  new  rates  were  as  loUows: 

10  percent  dl.sablllty,  monthly  pension i0 

20  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 18 

30  percent  di.'^bility.  monthly  pension 27 

40  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 86 

50  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 45 

60  percent  disability,  monthly  pension M 

70  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 63 

80  percent  dl.sablllty,  monthly  pension 72 

90  percent  disability,  monthly  pension 81 

Total  disability,   monthly  pension 90 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  specific  rates  other 
than  for  partial  and  total  disability: 

Subparagraph  (k)  Increased  the  additional  pension  of  $20 
per  month  for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot,  or 
one  hand  or  one  eye,  applicable  to  the  rates  for  any  disability 
less  than  total  in  degree  to  $25  per  month,  and  this  additional 
amount  was  also  authorized  to  be  paid  in  total  disability 
cases.  The  specific  disability  groups  for  which  basic  rates 
in  excess  of  $90  were  provided  were  redescribed  to  include 
with  "anatomical  loss."  "or  loss  of  use." 

Subparagraph  •!)  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  monthly 
rate  for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands,  or  of 
both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot,  or  helplessness  re- 
quiring need  or  regular  aid  and  attendance  from  $100  to  $150. 
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Rubparagraph  fm>  provided  for  an  increa.-se  In  the  monthly 
rale  for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  twth  hands  and  one 
loot,  or  of  both  feet  and  one  hand,  from  $150  to  $175 

The  speclflc-dusabiUty  (rroup.  providing  a  rate  of  $250  per 
month  for  what  was  formerly  termed  double  permanent  total 
disability,  was  enlarped  to  Include  "loss  of  use"  as  heretofore 
slat.  d.  and  also  to  liberalize  the  criteria  of  eLgibillty. 
FArr  II   rATMtwT  or  piinbion  fob  di-sabiutt  o«  de.*th  inct^rred  dub- 

INO  PHAcrnME  snvic* 

Paragraph  I  was  amended  to  include  a  subparagraph  (c) 
which  authorized  the  payment  of  wartime  rates  to  peacetime 
v.terans  or  their  dependent,  otherwise  entitled  to  pension 
undrr  this  part.  If  the  disability  or  death  resulted  from  an 
Injury  received  In  line  of  duty  in  actual  combat  In  a  military 
expediUon  or  military  occupation. 

Paragraph  n.  part  II.  subparagraphs  (a)  to  <j>.  established 
10  basic  rates  in  lieu  of  the  5  basic  rates  provided  under  the 
former  regulation.    These  new  rates  were  as  follows: 

lO-prrrrnt  dtsublllty.   monthly  p^n.««lon 
30-p«>rcent  disMbility.  monthly  pension 


•6 

9 
13 


80-prrcenl  disabUtty.  monthly  pension '^ 

40-prrct'nt   di."iabimy.   monthly  pension j^" 


60-prrcent  disability,  monthly  pension. 

6o-p.-rc-ent  disability,   monthly   pension 

70-p«Tcent  diaablllly.  mont'.ily   pt-n»lon 

|lO-p»rcent  diBablllty.  monthly   pen.nion 


22 
27 
31 
36 


90-percent  disability,  monthly  pension. *0 

Total  dUablllty.  monthly  pen.sion *S 

The  following  changes  were  made  In  specific  rates  other 
than  for  partial  and  total  disablbty: 

Subparagraph  <k)  increased  the  additional  pension  of  $10 
per  month  for  anatomical  loss  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  only  one 
foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye.  applicable  to  the  rates  for  any 
disability  less  than  total  In  degree,  to  $12  per  month,  and  this 
amount  was  also  authorized  to  be  paid  in  total-disability  cases,  i 
The  specific-disability  groups  for  which  basic  rates  in  excess 
of  $45  were  pro\ided  were  redcscribed  to  Include  with  'ana- 
tomical loss"  "or  loss  of  use." 

Subparagraph  »li  provided  for  an  Increase  In  the  monthly 
rate  for  anatomical  Uvss  or  Icis  of  use  of  both  hands,  or  of 
both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot,  or  helplessness  requir- 
ing need  of  regular  aid  In  and  attendance  from  $50  to  $75. 

Subparagraph  <m)  provided  for  an  increase  In  the  monthly 
rate  for  anatomical  lo-ss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands  and  one 
foot,  or  of  both  feet  and  one  hand,  from  $75  to  $87. 

The  specific  disability  group  providing  a  rate  of  $125  per 
month  for  what  was  formerly  itrmed  double  permanent  total 
d:si*b  llty"  waa  enlarged  to  include  "loss  of  use,"  as  heretofore 
staud.  and  also  to  liberalize  the  criteria  of  eligibility. 

rarr  m    fatmkict  or  p«w«iom  rot  DtsARU-rriEi  o«  death  not  the 

KCSVLT    or    SERVICE 

Paragraph  I  'f*  was  amended  to  increase  the  rate  for  non- 
srrvice-connected  permanent  and  total  disabilities  for  World 
War  and  Spanish -American  War  veterans  from  $20  to  $30 
per  month. 

Paragraph  I  'g>  was  amended  to  provide  an  increase  of  the 
rale  for  those  Spanish- American  War  veterans  entitled  to 
pension  if  over  62  years  of  age  from  $6  to  $15  per  month.  Two 
other  minor  amendments  werp  made  to  this  paragraph. 

PAIIT  T9    COMBINING  Or  PENSIONS 

Part  rV  constituted  a  new  part  to  permit  the  combination 
of  service-connected  d'.sabilites  incurred  in  wartime  and 
peacotune  serv.ce  and  payment  at  wartime  rates  for  such  com- 
bined disabilities.  Further,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
permanent  and  total  disability  imder  part  III.  that  Is.  for  the 
$30  rate  for  dlsabihties  not  the  result  of  service,  it  authorized 
the  combination  of  ratings  for  service-connected  and  non- 
scrvlce-connected  disabiiities.  with  a  prov.so  that  if  the  vet- 
eran was  entitled  to  a  pension  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  the 
regulation  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  under  part  III.  the 
Administrator  was  authoriz^xl  and  directed  to  pay  the  veteran 
the  greater  t)en  fill. 

VrrsaANS  IECCXATION  NO    3   <A>    cEXECtTIVl  oaotl  no.  6157).     SCHCOrUB 

rem  bating  disabiljiixs 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  3  (a>  was  promulgated  on  June  6. 

1933.  canceling  Veterans  Regulation  No.  3  and  substituting 

the  new  regulation  therefor,  with  the  following  changes: 


Paragraph  I  authorized  the  revision  of  the  schedule  of  rat- 
ings to  provide  10  steps  In  evaluation  of  degrees  of  disability 
in  lieu  of  5  steps  previously  authonz-d  by  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  3.  Also,  by  changing  the  language  contained  in  the 
former  regulation,  greater  flexibility  was  permitted  in  the 
a.ssignment  of  degrees  of  disability. 

Paragraph  n  of  this  regulation  provided  that  In  connection 
with  the  review  directed  by  section  17  of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  the  schedule  of  ratings  would  not  operate  to 
reduce  by  more  than  25  percent,  exclusive  of  special  statutory 
allowances,  the  payments  being  made  to  any  veteran  who.  on 
March  20.  1933.  was  properly  rated  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
who  met  the  requirements  of  Regulation  No.  1,  part  I. 

VETERANS  regulation  NO     9    (A)     ( EXECtmVE  ORDER  NO     61581.      PATMElTr 
or  BURML   EXPENSES   OF  DECEASED    W.\R   \TTEBANS 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (a)  was  promulgated  on  Jime 
6.  1933.  canceling  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  and  substituting 
the  new  regulation  with  the  following  changes: 

Paragraph  I.  pertaining  to  burial  flags,  was  amended  as  to 
form. 

Paragraph  11  authorized  the  payment  of  burial  allowance  cf 
$75.  Including  transportation,  if  the  veteran's  assets  at  the 
time  of  death  were  less  than  $1,000.  In  determining  assets  it 
was  provided  that  accrued  benefits  by  way  of  compensation, 
pension,  and  Insurance  would  not  be  included. 

Paragraph  III  clarified  the  Intent  with  reference  to  death 
occurring  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

VETERANS    RECtJl-ATION     NO       10      IA>       ( EXECUTUE    ORDER     NO.     6159). 
MlSCELLANTOrS    PBOVTSIONS 

Paragraph  I  of  this  regulation  amended  paragraph  VI  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  containing  the  definition  of 
"child."  to  include  children  to  age  of  18  Instead  of  age  16.  as 
previously  provided.  Provision  was  also  made  similar  to  that 
previously  included  In  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as 
,  amended,  that  if  a  child  is  in  an  approved  school,  pension 
might  be  continued  beyond  the  age  of  18  but  not  after  the  age 

of  21  years. 

Paragraph  II  of  this  regulation  amended  paragraph  X  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  prohibiting  payment  of  pension 
to  Federal  employees  with  certain  exceptions.  The  amenda- 
tory regulation  added  groups  <3)  and  (4)  to  the  exceptions, 
as  follows: 

(3)  Those  person.s  whose  salary  or  compensation  for  service  as 
such  employee  is  in  an  amount  not  m  exccia  of  $50  per  month;  and 
(4)   WIDOWS  of  veteran.s 

act    or   JUNE    15.     1933     (PUBLIC.    NO     64.    7  30    CONG  > 

Section  19  of  this  act  amended  section  112  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  June  3.  1916.  as  amended,  to  include  for  pen- 
sion purposes  memb.rs  of  the  National  Guard  when  called 
into  active  service  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  Inasmuch  as  the 
amendment  In  providing  pensions  for  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Corps  covered  those  ordered  Into  active 
service,  "except  for  training."  it  was  determined  that  they 
were  not  entitled  where  the  injury  was  incurred  while  in 
training. 

ACT  or  JVNB  16,   1933    (PTBUC,  NO    78,  73D  CONG  ) 

This  act  authorized  domiciliary  care  and  medxal  and  hos- 
j^tal  treatment  for  membt^rs  of  the  Regular  Establishment 
discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  by  amending 
.section  6.  Public  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress.  It  further 
provided  for  compromise  by  the  Attorney  General  of  yeaily 
renewable  term  insurance  suits  brought  under  section  19, 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended,  where  suit  was 
pending  on  March  20.  1933,  and  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Public.  No.  78.  Seventy-third  Congress. 

Section  15  of  the  above  act  provided  for  the  reduction  of 
pensions  under  private  relief  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1934.  on  the  same  basis  as  reductions  pertaining  to 
Federal  employees.  Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  title 
n  of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress.  March  20.  1933. 
this  reduction  was  15  percent  from  July  1,  1933,  to  January 
31.  1934;  10  percent  from  February  1.  1934.  to  June  30.  1934: 
and  5  percent  from  July  1.  1934.  to  March  31.  1935.  Effective 
April  1.  1935.  this  reduction  was  discontinued  by  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  3.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 
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Section  20  created  special  boards  for  review  of  World  War 
cases  presumptively  connected  with  service  imder  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  wherein  payments  were 
being  made  on  March  20.  1933.  with  the  provision  that  pay- 
ment at  75  percent  of  the  prior  rate  should  continue  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1933.  or  the  date  of  decision  by  the  special  board, 
whichever  was  the  earlier.     Entry  into  serMce  before  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  was  required  and  the  disability  must  not  have 
been  the  result  of  veterans'  own  misconduct.     It  was  provided 
that  tlie  President  could  extend  the  time  of  payment  until 
decision  would  be  reached — the  time  was  extended  to  No- 
vember 30.  1933.  by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  October  19. 
1933.    The  special  boards  were  given  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine service  connection  under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  and  the  Veterans  Regulations  with  the  provision 
that  all  reasonable  doubts  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
veterans,   the   burden   of   proof  being   on   the  Government. 
This  section  further  provided  for  adjudication  and  payment 
of  yearly  renewable  term  insurance  on  which  premium  pay- 
ments had  been  made  to  date  of  death  of  the  insured  and  in 
claims  for  pension,   compensation,   and  emergency  ofBcers' 
retirement  pay  pending  on  March  19.  1933.  with  authority  for 
payment  to  June  30.  1933.  thereafter  to  be  adjudicated  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations.    Where  a  veteran  died  prior 
to  March  20.   1933.  under  conditions  which  warranted  the 
payment  of.  or  reimbursement  for  burial  expenses,  this  act 
permitted  such  reimbursement  or  pajmnent  provided  claim  was 
filed  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  act.    Section  20 
also  limited  reduction  of  monetary  benefits  in  World  War 
directly  service-connected  cases  to  25  percent,  except  as  to 
Federal  employment,  ho-spitalized  cases,  and  beneficiaries  re- 
siding outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  to  dep.  ndents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans  on  the  rolls 
March  19,  1933,  no  reduction  or  discontinuance  in  death  com- 
pensation benefits  could  be  effected  by  virtue  of  Public.  No.  2. 
and    the    Veterans    Regulations.     Section    20    also    provided 
for  the  payment  of  pension  of  $15  per  month  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  including  the  B;)xer  Rebellion 
and  Philippine  Insurrection,  who  served  90  days  or  more,  were 
honorably  discharged.  55  years  of  age  or  over.  50  percent 
disabled  and  in  need  as  defined  by  the  President. 

The  provisions  requiring  action  by  way  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lations were  placed  into  effect  by  the  Veterans  Regulations  of 
July  28.  1933.  explained  under  that  heading. 

In  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  Public.  No.  78,  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  and  to  effect  minor  changes  supported 
by  study  of  the  effects  of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, and  veterans  regulations  thereunder,  the  President 
approved  the  following  changes  In  veterans  regulations  on 

July  28.  1933: 

vxterans  regulation  NO    1    (Bi    (EEECirrivz  order  no    62291.  entttle- 

MENT  TO  PENSIONS PAYMENT  OP  PBNSION  POE  DISABILmES  OR  DEATH 

WOT  Till   RISULT  OP  BEBVICE 

This  regulation  amended  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a>. 
part  m,  paragraph  I.  July  28.  1933.  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph <h)  to  place  in  effect  the  provi.slon  in  Public.  No.  78, 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  authorizing  a  pen- 
sion of  not  less  than  $15  per  month  to  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  who  served  90  days  or  more,  were  honorably 
discharged,  who  were  55  years  of  age,  50  percent  disabled,  and 
who  met  the  other  requirements  of  part  III.  It  also  amended 
subparagraph  <e)  of  paragraph  I.  part  HI,  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (»),  excepting  subparagraph  (h)  from  the  pro- 
vision that  no  pension  could  be  paid  imder  part  III  for  disa- 
bility less  than  total. 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  (a)  was  promulgated  on  July 
28. 1933.  canceling  Veterans  RegulaUon  No.  2  and  subsUluting 
the  new  regulation  with  the  following  changes: 

vm3^^Ns  Rrcui-ATTON  wo    2   (ai    (BracxmvE  order  no.  eaao,  E>iric-rivx 

DATES   OF  AWARDS  OF   DISABUtTT    AND  DEATH    PENSIONS;    PROVISIONS  POR 
PILING    CI.IAMS      REVIEW    OP    PEESTJMPTrVE    CLAIMS    BT    SPECLAL    REVIEW 

BOARDS-  p^RT  I  FPrErnvi:  datb  or  awards  op  DisABiLrrr  and  death 

PENSIO.N-S   AND   P«OVlSIONS   POH   nUIfC   CLAIMS 

ParaKraph  III  <ai  changed  the  corre.sponding  paragraph 
of  the  former  regulation  to  provide  that  except  as  provided 
lor  in  secUon  20.  paragraph  3  of  Public,  No.  78.  Seventy-third 


Congress,  and  Veterans  Regulation  No.  12.  reductions  and  dis- 
continuances by  reason  of  Public.  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, would  be  effective  June  30,  1933,  imless  sooner  reduced 
or  discontinued  under  the  provisions  of  such  prior  law. 

Paragraph  III  le)  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  pen- 
sion to  or  because  of  a  child  reaching  18  years  of  age.  The 
prior  regulation  had  fixed  the  age  at  16  years. 

Paragraph  IV  (c)  provided  for  continuation  of  pension  to  or 
for  a  child  imtil  the  child's  eighteenth  birthday.  Instead  of 
terminating  it  at  age  16  as  provided  in  the  former  regulaUon. 
It  further  authorized  the  continuance  of  pension  until  com- 
pletion of  education  or  training  but  not  after  the  child  mar- 
ried or  reached  21  years,  whichever  was  the  earlier  date.  If 
such  child  was  pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  In  an  approved 
school.  This  amendment  to  the  former  regulation  was  made 
to  conform  with  the  definition  of  "child"  as  contained  In  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  10  (aK 

Paragraph  V  provided  that  pension  or  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay  not  paid  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
entitled  would,  upon  the  death  of  such  person,  be  paid  as 
follows: 

(a)  tJpon  deatb  of  the  veteran,  flrnt.  to  the  widow,  second,  if 
tliere  Is  no  widow,  to  hl.'^  child  or  children  under  thf  age  of  18  yemra 
nt  his  death:  (b)  upon  death  of  the  widow,  to  her  children  under 
the  age  of  18  years  at  her  death:  (c)  upon  the  death,  prior  to  pay- 
ment of  all  or  any  part  of  the  apportioned  amount,  of  an  appor- 
llonee  of  a  part  of  the  veteran's  pension  or  emergency  offlcera* 
retirement  pav.  such  upportioned  amount  not  paid  ahall  be  payable 
to  the  veteran;  (d)  In  all  other  cases  no  payment  what*oever  of 
such  pension  or  emergency  offlcera'  retirement  pay  shall  be  made 
or  allowed  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  reUnbxirae  the 
person  who  bore  the  expense  of  burial.     •     •     • 

It  further  provided  that  such  pension  would  include  only 
payments  due  and  unpaid  at  the  time  of  death  under  then 
existing  ratings  or  decisions,  provided  claim  was  flletl  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  person  entitled. 

Paragraph  VI  was  added  to  r>art  I  incorporating  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  I  of  part  II  of  Veterans  RegulaUon  No.  2. 

PART   11.    APPEAL* 

Paragraph  I.  part  II.  created  a  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
under  the  control  of  a  chairman  directly  responsible  to  the 
Administrator.  In  addition  to  a  chairman,  the  Board  was 
composed  of  a  vice  chairman  and  not  to  exceed  15  associate 
members  and  such  other  personnel  as  were  necessary  in  the 
disposition  of  appeals.  It  provided  that  the  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  and  members  of  the  Board  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Sub- 
paragraph <a)  provided  that  the  chairman  organize  the  Board 
Into  sections  of  3  members,  assign  the  members  thereto,  and 
designate  a  chief.  It  provided  for  hearings  and  docket. 
Each  section  was  authorized  to  make  a  determination  on  any 
proceeding  instituted  before  the  Board  and  on  any  motion  In 
connection  therewith  a.ssigned  to  such  section  by  the  chair- 
man and  to  report  such  determination,  which  report  consti- 
tuted final  disposition  of  the  proceeding. 

Subparagraph  (b>  provided  that  a  unanimous  determina- 
tion by  a  section  would  be  final  except  for  an  obvious  error  in 
the  record  which  might  be  corrected.  A  section  might,  how- 
ever, reach  t  contrary  decision  based  upon  additional  oCBcIal 
information  from  the  service  departments.  If  the  members 
of  a  section  disagreed  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman  with 
the  majority  constituted  the  final  determination  of  the  Board 
subject  to  the  above  limitations. 

Paragraph  II.  part  II.  provided  that  the  decision  on  the 
review  on  appeal  authorized  under  the  prior  regulation  would 
be  made  bv  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  and  jurisdictlori 
tc  render  final  decision  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  I. 
Authority  to  reopen  a  claim  on  new  and  material  evidence 
was  vested  In  the  Beard  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  Board  would  in  its  decisions  be  bound 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Veterans'  AdminLstration.  instruc- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  and  the  precedent  opinions  of  the 

Solicitor. 

Paragraph  VI  provided  that  applicaUon  for  review  on  ap- 
peal might  be  made  by  any  member  of  the  special  review 
boards  created  by  part  HI  of  this  regulation  in  addition  to 
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thtve  formerly  designated  and  an  application  for  review  en 
appeal  by  a  designated  official  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  not  operate  to  deprive  the  claimant  of  the  right 
of  review  on  appeal. 

run  m  ucvtiw  or  ntsvurnxt  claims  bt  sptcuL  EtvTiw  boards 
Special  review  boards  authorized  by  E»ubliC.  No.  78.  to  con- 
sider certain  World  War  cases  previously  connected  with  serv- 
ice by  presumptlcn  were  created,  each  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. The  regulaUon  set  forth  crganizalion.  Jurl.sdiction.  and 
RUiding  principles  governing  their  operation.  These  boards 
functioned  In  accordance  with  the  regulation  and  special 
in.«t ructions  Usued  to  them. 

»«TMAN8  RrCULATlOM  NO    3    (■>    (r.XITVTIVI  Otrr»  NO.  823  1 )  .     SCHtDtXX 

FOR    SATING    DISABILmCS 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  3  tb)  was  promulgated  on  July  28. 
1933.  canceling  paragraph  n  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  3  'a) , 
thereby  effectuating  the  provLsion  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Act  limiting  any  reductions  in  compensation 
rates  In  directly  service-connected  cases  to  25  percent  of  the 
rate  received  on  March  20.  1933. 
vrntmANS  mcclatton  no.  •   <*'    lExrctrnft  ckot*  no    623a>.     emgi- 

■II  ITT     rO«     OOMICTUAJIT     CI      HOdFTTAL     CARE.      INCLCBINO      MEDICAL 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  <a>  was  promulgated  on  July  28,  | 
1933.  canceling  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  and  substituting 
therefor  the  new  Veterans  RegulaUon  No.  6   ia>    with  the 
following  changes: 

This  regulation  was  promulgated  to  place  Into  effect  the 
provtston  of  Public.  No.  78.  Seventy -third  CongrrM,  author- 
izing domiciliary  care  and  medical  and  hospital  treatment 
in  p«-«celime  ca^n  in  which  the  man  was  di^harged  for 
dii-abilities  incurred  in  line  of  duly  and  paraicraph  I  thereof 
wu.<»  amended  accordingly.  Th«Ae  benefits  were  formt-rly  lim- 
ited to  veterans  of  wars. 

Paragraph  III  included  with  transportation  expenses,  the 
payment  of  expenses  incident  to  preparation  of  the  body 
of  a  veteran  who  died  prior  to  duscharge  from  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility. 

There  was  added  to  paragraph  VI  a  provision  for  reduction 
of  pension -to  $15  In  all  cases.  Instead  of  $G  or  $15  per  month. 
during  hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary  care,  to  a  veteran 
Without  dependents  where  service  was  prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

A  new  paragraph  Vni  was  added  empowering  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  continue  hospital  care  of  those 
persons  properly  admitted  under  the  laws  in  effect  prior  to 
March  20.  1933.  until  such  time  as  they  couJd  be  discharged 
without  Jeopardizing  their  health  or  life. 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  7  <a>  was  promulgated  on  July  28. 
1933.  canceling  Veterans  Regulation  No.  7  and  substituting 
therefor  the  rnw  regulation  with  the  following  changes: 

TtrroLKifa  »k;uu*tion  no    t    (ai    iEX«ctm\"K  obms  no.  a333).     exici- 

BIUTT    rOR    METICAI.   C.UUC 

Th  s  regulation  was  amended  to  place  into  effect  the  pro- 
vision of  Public.  No.  78.  Seventy-third  Congress,  authorizing 
medical  care  in  peacetime  cases  In  which  the  man  was  dis- 
charged for  disabilities  inciurred  in  line  of  duty.  This  regula- 
tion included  this  group  among  those  entitled  to  medical, 
rurgical.  and  dental  services,  supplies,  appliances,  wheel  chairs, 
artiflcial  limbs,  trusses,  and  similar  appliance.*;,  including 
special  clothing  made  necessary  by  the  wearing  of  prosthetic 
appliances  for  diseases  or  Injuries  Incurred  or  aggravated  in 

line  of  duty  in  the  active  service. 

TXTE5AKB    RKCirUATlCN    NO      lO     IB>      i  E.XECt-TI\T    OI  DI3I    NO.    S234  1  .       MIS- 

CKIXANCOCS  PROVISIONS 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  as  amended,  was  further 
amended  as  follows: 

Paragraph  V  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  which  defined 
"wife"  or  "Widow"  of  a  veteran,  was  amended  to  omit  the 
term  "wife"  from  the  definition  provided. 

Paragraph  X  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  as  amended, 
was  further  amended  so  as  to  add  to  the  exceptions  to  the 
riile  that  Federal  employees  could  not  receive  salary  and  pen- 
sion or  emergency  ofllcers'  retirement  pay.  those  persons  re- 
csivlng  such  benefits  on  account  of  disabilities  resulting  from 
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injuries  cau-sed  by  an  explosion  of  an  instrumentality  of  war 
suffered  In  line  of  duty  during  wartime. 

Paragraph  XI  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  wa.s  amended 
to  add  PU'.Tto  Rico  and  the  Vir«?in  Islands  to  the  exc^'ptions 
to  the  provision  that  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  amount 
of  pension  or  emcrnency  officers'  retirement  pay  otherwise 
provided  could  t>e  paid  to  those  persons  residing  outside  of 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  XIX  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  was  amended 
to  redefine  the  term  "Veterans'  Administration  facilities"  so 
as  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  particularly  with  reference  to  utilizing  other  Govern- 
ment facilities.  Authority  was  given  to  utilize  private  farili- 
ties  to  provide  hospital  care  for  veterans  of  any  war  in  the 
Territories  and  po.sse.s5ions. 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  <b)  was  promulgated  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  1934.  amending  Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  «a> . 

VrraiANS  REGULATION  NO  2  IB'  i  EXXCVTIVE  OaDER  NO  6.547'.  TTTTC- 
TTVK  DATES  or  AWARDS  OF  DISABILITT  AND  DEATH  PENSIONS;  PROVISIONS 
FOR  nUNO  CLAIMS.  REVIEW  OF  PRESUMPTIVE  CLAIMS  BT  SPECIAL  RE\IEW 
BOARDS 

This  regulation  amended  paragraph  I.  part  II.  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  2  'a).  increa.sing  the  maximum  number  of 
associate  members  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals   from 

15  to  30. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  of  claims  under  Public.  Nj.  2. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  Public,  No.  78.  Stventy-thlrd 
Congress,  and  on  the  basis  of  .stati.stlcal  data  and  stud  e?*,  the 
President  approved  the  following  changes  in  vet(  rans'  regula- 
tions on  January  19.  1934; 

vrtKRAWR  Rroii.ATW'N  N'>   I   T-   <  ntrrtTTvr  <-«ors  WO  •&«»>      r>TTTiE- 
Msirr  TO  »«i«»J«i»»    wABTtME  »nvut  cowNtr-rro 
Thh  r«*gulat!on  amend''d  paragraph  11.  part  I   of  Vef-rans 
Regulation  No    I   'a*,  fixing  the  rates  fur  wartime  service- 
connected  disability  as  followt: 

lO-percent  disability,  monthly  peruton .........  $10 

20-percenl  tliM»bllity.  monthly  pension ..... —     20 

30-perc*nt  disability    monthly  pension 30 

40-porcent  disability,  monthly  pension . 40 

50-percent  dl.sablluy.  monthly  pension ,-.     50 

60-p«?rcent  dL^abiUty.  monthly  pension 60 

70-percent  disability,  monthly  pension ^0 

80-percent  disability,  monthly  pension 80 

90-percent  disability    monthly  pension 90 

Total  disability,  monthly  pension - ICO 

No  chances  were  made  in  the  rates  for  disability  pension  in 
excess  of  total  or  in  the  additional  pension  for  certain 
anatomical  losses  or  loss  of  use. 

PEACETIME    SERVICE   CONNECTED 

This  regulation  amended  part  II  of  Veterans  ReRUlaticn 
No.  1  (a>  by  adding  a  new  paragraph.  No.  rv.  which  provided 
that  the  surviving  widow  of  a  deceased  veteran  who  died  as  a 
resiilt  of  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  Coast 
Guard,  military,  or  naval  service  in  line  of  duty  who  was  on 
i  March  20.  1933.  being  paid  a  pension  under  general  or  service 
pension  laws  at  a  rale  in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  under 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  'a»,  part  II.  parafrraph  III.  would 
until  death  or  remarriage  be  entitled  to  be  paid  a  pension  at 
the  rate  authorized  under  the  prior  general  law,  but  not  more 
than  $30  per  month. 

NON   SERVICE  CONNECTED 

I        This  regulation  amended  paragraph  I.  subparagraph  <a> ,  of 

part  m.  Veterans  R?gulation  No.  1  <a)  to  accept  discharge 

I  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  In  lieu  of  the  90  days' 

1  service  in  order  to  receive  pension  for  disability  or  death  not 
I  connected  with  the  service.  This  regulation  also  amended 
paragraph  I,  subparagraph  'hi.  of  part  III  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a>,  as  amended  by  Veterans  Regulation  No, 
1  (b).  to  eliminate  the  55-year  age  requirement  for  entitle- 
ment to  a  service  pension  of  $15  monthly  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
Philippine  Insurrection,  who  were  50  percent  disabled. 

VETERANS  RECL'X-\TION  NO.  6  IB'  ( EXECTTTIVE  ORDER  NO.  6566^.  ELICI- 
PILITT  FOR  DOMICILIARY  OR  HOSPITAL  CARX,  INCLUDING  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 

This  regulation  amended  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  fa>, 
>  paragraph  I  (a>,  by  adding  thereto  those  persons  suffering 
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from  service-connected  disabilities  whose  rights  to  wartime 
pension  were  preserved  by  paragraph  HI  of  part  I  of  Veterans 
.Regulation  No.  1  (a)  invohing  generally  disabilities  incurred 
prior  to  acceptance  for  active  service  so  as  to  include  them 
on  the  same  ba.sis  as  war  veterans  when  in  need  of  hospital 
treatment  for  such  injuries  or  diseases. 

Paragraph  I  'C>  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  'a>  pertain- 
ing to  the  granting  of  domiciliary  or  hospital  care,  including 
medical  treatment,  to  veterans  of  a  war  suffering  with  perma- 
nent disabilities  or  tuberculous  or  neuropsychiatric  ailments 
was  amended  by  this  regulation  to  remove  the  requirement  for 
a  showing  of  90  days'  service  in  those  instances  where  the  war 
service  of  the  veteran  was  less  than  90  days  but  was  termi- 
nated by  a  discharge  for  disability  incurred  in  the  service  in 
line  of  duty.  This  paragraph  also  provided  for  the  furnishing 
of  domiciliary  or  hospital  care,  including  medical  treatment. 
In  non-service-connected  cases  for  such  other  conditions  re- 
quiring emergency  or  extensive  hospital  treatment  as  might 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

Paragraph  I  id>  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  <a>  was 
amended  to  remove  the  90  days*  service  requirement  as  to 
peacetime  veterans  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  and  to  include  the  foregoing  change  in  paragraph 
1  tc>  authorizing  domicihary  or  hospital  care.  Including  med- 
ical treatment,  in  the  case  of  conditions  other  than  "perma- 
ncnt  ■  as  prescr.bed  by  the  Administrator,  j 

Paragiaph  III  was  amended,  giving  the  Administrator  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  pay  transportation  from  one  Veter- 
ans' AdminiAtraticn  facility  to  another  when  deemed  advls-  | 
bble  i 

Paragraph  VI,  pertaining  to  reductions  of  pension  or  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  pay  to  A  veteran  without  dep*-nd- 
ents  maintained  by  the  Oovemment  In  a  hospital  or  home 
was  amerided  to  grunt  discreUonary  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator with  reference  to  the  amounts  paid  to  dependents. 
It  al-so  amended  this  paragraph  to  Include  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay  with  p«'nsion  Insofar  as  the  limitation  of 
estates  of  insane  veterans  was  concerned. 

Paragraph  VII  pertaining  to  apportionments  was  amended  , 
to  Include  persons  entitled  to  pension  under  Public.  No.  78.  | 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  to  include  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay  with  pension. 

VETERANS    RECULATK  N    NO     9     (B)      (EXBCXTTIVE    ORDER    NO,    6567).      PAY- 
MENT   or    BURIAL    EXPENSES   OF   DECE.\Sa)    WAR    VETERANS 

This  regulation  amended  paragraph  II  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  9  <a> .  Increasing  the  burial  allowance  from  $75  to 
$100  applicable  only  in  cases  of  death  on  or  after  the  date  of 
this  regulation  and  changed  the  amount  in  paragraph  III 
from  $75  to  $100. 

VETERANS    EEGVTJkTION    NO,    10    (C)      (EXECirmT:   ORDER    NO,    6568 1.       MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PBONTSIONS 

This  regulation  amended  paragraph  X  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  10.  as  amended,  to  permit  receipt  of  pension  or 
emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  by  unmarried  Government 
emplovees.  otherwise  entitled,  where  salary  or  compensation 
wa=  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum,  com- 
puted monthly,  or  by  such  employees  married  or  with  minor 
children  otherwise  entitled,  whose  salary  or  compensation 
was  not  in  excess  of  $2,500  per  annum,  computed  montl-.ly. 
The  prior  salary  or  compensation  limitation  was  $50  per 
month. 

This  regulation  added  a  new  paragraph.  No.  XXI.  to  permit 
any  person  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  I.  Public.  No.  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  or  section  20.  Pubhc.  No.  78.  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  to  renounce  his  right  thereto.  Any  sub- 
sequent Claim  for  such  benefits  would  be  treated  as  an  origi- 
nal claim.  ^        _  . 

Veterans  Rrgulation  No.  2  (c)  was  promulgated  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1934.  amending  Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  (a).    

%-rTClANS  RECUI..^TON  NO  2  (C>  (EXECUTIVE  OODER  NO  6606..  CTTK- 
TIVE  DATES  OF  AWARDS  OF  DISABHJTT  AND  DEATH  PENSIONS:  PROVISIONS 
FOR  riLINC  claims;  RE%HW  OF  PMSUMPTIVE  CLAIMS  BT  SPIX-IAL  REVIEW 
BOARDS 

This  regulation  amended  paragraph  III.  part  II  of  Veter- 
ans Regulation  No.  2  (a)  to  provide  that  an  arpUcation  for 
review  on  appeal,  filed  with  the  activity  which  entered  the 
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denial,  which  was  postmarked  piior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
1-year  period  allowed  in  making  an  appeal,  would  be  accepted 
as  having  been  filed  within  the  time  limit.  The  prior  regu- 
lation required  that  appeal  must  be  filed  with  the  activity 
which  entered  the  denial  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
mailing  of  notice  of  the  result  of  initial  review  or  determina- 
tion or  from  July  1.  1933,  whichever  was  the  later  date. 

On  March  27.  1934.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  <a>  and  Vet- 
erans RegulUion  No.  12  were  amended  as  follows: 

VETERANS  RECUXATION  NO.   1    (Di    (EXECtTTnT  ORDER  NO.  6661).     INTTnX- 

MENT  Ti)    I  ENSION 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  'd)  amended  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  1  (a)  by  adding  a  new  part.  No.  V.  which  provided  a 
protected  award  of  75  percent  of  the  payments  being  made 
on  March  19.  1933.  to  World  War  presumptive  cases  which 
had  been  disallowed  by  the  special  review  boards  authorized 
by  Public.  No.  78,  such  payments  to  be  effective  March  27, 
1934,  and  to  continue  to  the  date  of  decision  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

VETERANS  RECt-T-ATlON  NO,  12  (A>  <  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO  6*62)  .  PRE- 
SUMPTION OF  ENTITLIMENT  TO  PENSIONS  FOR  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 
AND  CERTAIN  WIDOWS  CHII  DREN.  AND  DEPENDENT  PARENTS  OF  DECEASED 
WORLD   WAS   VETIXANS 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  12  <a)  amended  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  12  by  adding  a  new  paracraFh.  No.  U.  providing  for 
the  payment  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  <a> .  part  I.  ratts  to 
veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War,  Including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  rated  for  servlce-con- 
nectcd  disability  under  the  general  pension  laws  In  effect  on 
March  19,  1933,  and  who  were  on  the  rolls  either  under  the 
general  pension  laws  or  the  service  pension  acts,  on  March 
19  1933  effective  March  27,  1934.  It  further  provided  a 
protected  award  of  75  percent  of  the  pajments  being  made 
on  March  19  1933,  to  veU-rans  of  the  Bpanish-Amerlcan  War, 
including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  PhlUwlne  Insurrection, 
whose  pension  was  reduced  or  discontinued  as  the  result  of 
Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  such  payments  to  be 
effective  March  27.  1934.  to  continue  to  the  date  of  decision 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

I  ACT    or    MASCH    27.    1834     (PUBUC.    NO.    140.    73D    CONC  ) 

'       Public    No    140,  Seventy-third  Congress.  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  accept  and  use  equipment. 
landing  fields,  men.  and  material  of  the  War  Department  for 
carrying  the  mails  by  air.  and  for  other  purposes,    provided 
that  in  case  any  officer,  including  warrant  and  Reserve  otn- 
cers  or  enlisted  man  was  injured  or  killed  while  performing 
duty  thereunder  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affau-s  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  officer  or  enlisted  man. 
and  or   his   dependents,  pension   at   the   rate   prescribed   in 
part   I    Veterans   Regulation   No.    1    (a)    and   amendments 
thereto     It  was  further  provided  that  in  the  event  of  injury 
1   of  any  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  the  degree  of  disability 
resulting   therefrom  would  be   determined  pursuant  to  the 
rating  schedule  authorized  by  Veterans  Regulation  No.  3  (a). 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the  benefits  heretofore 
described   and  those   provided   by  law   for   oncers   of   the 
Regular  Army  and,  or  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

ACT    OF    MARCH    28,     1934     (PUBUC.    NO.    141,    73D    CONC. 

Public  No  141.  Seventy-third  Congress.  Independent  Of- 
flc3s  Appropriation  Act.  1935.  was  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  Presidents  veto  March  28.  1934. 

Title  II  applied  to  pensions  paid  to  war  veteraris  and  their 
dependent^based  upon  service  prior  to  the  Spanish  Amer^^^^^^^ 
War  benefits  paid  under  private  relief  acts,  and  emergency 
rfflcer? mirement  pay.  the  same  P^-entage  reducUon  as  was 

applicable  to  .calaries  paid  ^^f^^^'-^^^'PP^f^'.^^??  jjne  30 
tion  was  10  percent  from  February  1.  1934  through  June  30 
1934.  and  not  more  than  5  percent  from  July  1.  1934.  tnrougn 

'"?^c  autho'rity  granted  the  President  under  ^"on  3.  title 
TT  of  i^ihlVc  No  2  Seventy-third  Congress,  to  determine  the 
percenug  of  o?  to  d^continue  the  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
perceniageoiui  baling  his  determination  upon  the 

2.rnrflv?ng^  he  end  of  each  6-month  period  was  con- 
tinue^'  buTwi^  the  provision  that  the  reduction  in  salaries 
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could  not  exceed  10  percent  from  February  1.   1934.  and  5   ! 
percent  effective  July  1.  1934.  for  -he  fiscal  year  encLng  June 
30.  1935. 

TiUe  III  reestablished  certain  rights  to  benefits  which  had 
be^-n  withdrawn  or  modified  by  the  provisions  of  Public.  No.  2. 
Seventy -third  Congress,  approved  March  20.  1933.  and  the 
Presidential  regulations  promulgated  thereunder.  These  pro- 
visions were  briefly  as  follows: 

Section  26  restored  compenJiatlon  to  certain  service-ccn- 
n*cted  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933  which  were 

diKCuntlnued  under  PubLc.  No.  2.  and  the  Veterans  Regula- 
tton.i  It  further  provided  that  such  compensation  would  not 
be  reduced  or  discontinued  except  In  accordance  with  the 
Veterans  Regulations  pertalnlnx  to  hospitalized  cases,  and 
thoflf  cases  Involving  fraud,  ml.stake.  or  misrepresentation. 

Section  27  provided  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
ihoise  persons  who  on  March  19.  1933.  had  established  8er\'icc 
connection  under  section  200  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924.  as  amended,  and  reenacted  the  provisions  of  that  .sec- 
tion as  to  such  cases,  except  where  the  person  entered  the 
service  subsequent  to  November  11,  1918.  where  clear  and  un- 
mustakable  evidence   discussed   that   the  disease.  Injury,  or 
dUAbUity  had  inception  before  or  after  the  period  of  service 
unless  there  was  aiigravat:on,  or  where  the  prior  service  con- 
nection had  been  esublished  by  fraud,  clear  or  unmistakable 
error  or  misrepresentation      But.  as  to  all  ca.ses  embraced  by 
these  three  exception*  It  was  provided  that  all  reasonable 
doubt  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  veteran,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  would  be  upon  the  Government.    Disability 
must  not  have  been  caused  by  the  veteran's  own  misconduct. 
It  was  provided  In  section  28.  that  payment  would  l)e  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  payable  in  such  cases  on  March  19.  1933. 
Section  28  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  World  War 
rates  of  compensation  in  effect  on  March  19.  1933.  for  service- 
connected  disability,  except  that  reduction  was  permitted  in 
case^j  under  sections  27  and  28  in  accordance  with  regulations 

pertaining  to  hospital  cases.  It  perpetuated  the  rating  sched- 
ule in  effect  on  March  19,  1933.  under  which  ratings  were 
based  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  average  impairment  of 
earning  capacity  in  civil  occupations  similar  to  the  occupation 
of  the  veteran  at  time  of  enlistment.  It  further  providLd  for 
payments  to  the  widows  and  children  of  veterans  whose  death 
was  established  as  due  to  service  under  its  provisions.  The 
limitations  Impased  by  Veterans  RcRUlatlons  as  to  receipt  ol 
either  pension  or  emergency  offlcers'  retirement  pay  and  salary 
by  CKnemment  employees,  and  to  the  50  percent  reduction  in 
pen.sion  or  emergency  oflBcers'  retirement  pay  while  persons 
entitled  thereto  reside  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  were  not  for  application  to  l)oneflLs  authorized 
by  this  section,  except  that  compensation  granted  widows, 
child,  or  children,  and  or  dependent  parents  not  on  the  rolls 
on  March  19.  1933,  was  subject  to  the  regulations. 

Section  29  amended  section  6  of  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  March  20,  1933.  as  amended,  by  adding  a  proviso 
authorizing  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  within  the 
limitations  existing  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  to  and  from  the  facility,  of  any  veteran 
of  any  war  not  dishonorably  discharged  sufTerlng  from  dis- 
ability, disease  or  defect,  and  in  need  of  hospitalization  or 
domiciliary  care,  and  unable  to  defray  the  necessar>'  expense 
therefor.  It  provided  that  the  statement  under  oath  of  the 
applicant  as  to  his  inability  to  pay  for  the  ser\ice  sought  would 
be  accepted  as  sufficient. 

Section  30  provided  that  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War  who  entered  service  on  or  before  Aupust  12.  1898,  or  who 
served  in  the  Boxer  Relx*nion  or  Philippine  Insurrection, 
their  unbiarried  widows  and  or  other  dependents,  who  were 
receiving  pension  on  March  19,  1933.  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive net  lesj>  than  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  pension  being 
paid  on  that  date.  Such  pensirn.  however,  was  subject  to  the 
limitation  requiring  exception  from  Federal  income  tax,  and 
as  to  FWIeral  employees,  the  law  required  that  not  more  than 
$6  per  month  could  be  paid  if  the  salary  of  each  such  employee. 
U  single,  exceeded  $1,000.  or  if  married,  $2,500.  per  annum. 


The  provisions  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  pension  to  men 
in  hospitals  established  by  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, and  the  veterans'  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  were  for  application.  The  benefits  autlionzed  by  this 
section  did  not  extend  to  persons  for  which  pension  was  paid 
imder  prior  laws  on  account  of  disabilities  resulting  from  wiU- 
ful  misconduct,  nor  to  persons  to  whom  pension  was  being 
paid  on  March  19,  1933.  through  fraud,  clear  or  unmistakable 
error  as  to  conclusions  of  fact  or  law.  or  misrepresentation  of  . 
a  material  fact.  The  limiUtion  as  to  50-percent  reduction 
required  by  veterans'  regulations  In  pension  or  emergency 
ofBcers'  retirement  pay  while  any  person  entitled  thereto  re- 
sided outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
not  for  application  in  these  cases.  The  laws  In  effect  on 
March  19,  1933.  granting  monetary  benefits  to  veterans  of  the 
SpanUh -American  War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  were  reenacted  subject  to  the 
above  limitations. 

Section  31  reestablished  and  modified  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  whereby  a  person  who 
was  injured  as  a  result  of  training,  hospitalization,  or  medical 
01  surgical  treatment  awarded  under  the  laws  granting  mone- 
tary or  other  benefits  to  World  War  veterans,  or  as  a  result  of 
examination  under  the  War  Risk  Ins\u-ance  Act  or  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as  amended,  was  awarded  compensa- 
tion or  pension  on  the  same  t)asis  as  if  the  condition  were 
inciured  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  It  also  provided 
that  application  must  be  made  within  2  years  after  the  injury 
or  aggravation  or  death  or  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  which- 
ever was  the  later  date. 

Section  32  repealed  the  last  sentence  of  section  9  of  Public, 
No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  which  l>arred  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  from  participating  in  any  determination  or 
decision  with  respect  to  claims  for  beneflis. 

Section  33  changed  the  title  of  pajTTienLs  to  be  made  in 
service-connected  ciiscs  of  World  War  veterans  from  "pen- 
sion"' to  "componsation." 

Section  34  provided  that  no  payments  could  be  effective 
prior  to  date  of  pa.ssage  cf  the  act. 

S^ticn  35  provided  for  the  payment  of  those  insurance 
claims  which  had  been  determined  to  be  payable  prior  to, 
but  in  which  payment  had  not  commenced  on,  March  19.  1933. 

VETCKANS  RECeUkTICN   NO     1     'I'     ( EXECt'TTVE  ORDnt    NO.   a«6S).      CIfTm.E- 

MCNT  TO    PENSION 

This  regulation  was  approved  April  6.  1934.  canceling  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No  1  id> .  effective  March  28.  1934.  in  view  of 
the  enactment  of  Public.  No.  141.  March  28.  1934 

VrretANS  tIClTUATION  NO  12  'B'  <  CCErTTrVK  OitPFH  NO  6669). 
Pnrse.MPTION  or  ENTmt.VENT  to  PF.NSIONS  IOR  SPANISH  WA«  VFT- 
EXA^'S    AND    CERTAIN    WIDOWS.    CHUJJFJlN.    AND    OEPENOCNT    PA&CNTS    OF 

reriASED  world  wae  veterans 

This  regulation  was  approved  April  6.  1934.  canceling  Vet- 
i  erans  Rcgulaticns  No.  12  <a) .  effective  March  28.  1934.  in  view 
'   of  the  enactment  of  Public,  No.  141.  March  28.  1934. 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  *c)  was  promulgated  on  May 
I  2,  1934,  amending  paragraph  II  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
'  9  'a>  as  amended. 

>1.TEBANS    EECULATION    NO.     »     (C)      (KXECVTTVE    ORDER    NO.     e«95).       PAY- 
MENT or  BVRIAL   EXPENSES  OF   DECE.\iiED   W  \R    \  ETEEANS 

This  regulation  amended  paragraph  II  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  9  'a»  as  amended  to  extend  the  burial  allowance  pro- 
visions to  veterans  of  any  war  In  receipt  ot  peitsion  or  com- 
pensation. T"ne  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  provide 
buna]  for  certain  war  veterans  not  dishonorably  discharged 
who  were  restored  to  the  rolls  under  Public,  No.  141,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  and  who  had  a  protected  award  under  Public. 
No.  2,  and  Public.  No  78.  Seventy-third  Concre.^s.  and  sn  effect 
revived  the  provisions  of  section  201  d)  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  for  service-connected  cates. 
subject  to  the  limitations  with  respect  to  tiie  veterans'  net 
assets  at  the  time  of  h-s  death. 

ACT  or  JCNK    28.    1934     (PUBLIC.    NO     4B4,    73D  CONC   ' 

Section  1  of  Pubhc.  No  434  Seventy-third  Ccnsress,  ap- 
proved June  28  1934.  provided  for  the  payment  of  monthly 
compensation  to  the  widows  and  children  of  any  World  War 
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veteran  who  served  prior  to  November  12,  1918.  or  if  the  vet- 
eran was  serving  with  the  United  States  mibtary  forces  in 
Russia  before  April  2.  1920,  who  died  from  a  disease  or  dis- 
ability not  service  connected  and  not  the  result  of  the  veter- 
an's own  misconduct,  while  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive 
compensation,  pension,  or  retirement  pay  for  30 -percent  dis- 
ability or  more  directly  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  service 
In  the  World  War.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
not  applicable  to  any  person  during  any  year  following  a 
year  for  which  such  person  was  not  entitled  to  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  Federal  Income  tax.  This  was  the  first 
law  granting  benefits  to  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  veterans  where  the  death  was  not  shown  to  be 
due  to  service. 
Section  2  provided  for  the  following  rates  of  compensation: 

Widow  but  no  child.  •22;  widow  and  one  clilld.  »30  (with  M  for 
each  additional  child »;  no  widow  but  one  child.  $15;  no  widow  but, 
two  children.  $22  (equally  divided);  no  widow  but  three  children. 
$30  (equally  divided)  (With  $3  for  each  additional  child,  total 
amount  to  be  equally  divided), 


The  total  compensation  payable  could  not  exceed  $56. 

Section  3  of  this  act  defined  the  terms  "person  who  served." 
"widow"  and  "child."  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  4  provided  for  submission  of  evidence  and  termi- 
nation after  the  death  of  a  veteran  of  30-pcrcent  service- 
connected  disability  or  more  at  Ume  of  death  of  the  veteran, 
provided  that  proof  was  filed  within  3  years  from  the  date 
of  the  act  or  date  of  death,  whichever  was  the  later. 

Section  5  provided  that  payment  would  be  effective  from 
the  date  of  the  act  in  all  cases  T^there  death  occurred  prior 
thereto  and  in  all  other  cases  from  date  of  application  of 
widow  child,  or  children,  and  a  claim  for  benefits  under 
Public  No  2  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  the  Veterans  Reg- 
ulations, or  Public.  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress,  on  ac- 
count of  death  of  a  veteran  from  directly  service-connected 
disability  was  accepted  as  a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  act. 

The  limitations  upon  receipt  of  benefits  and  salary  or  com- 
pensation from  Federal  employment  and  reduction  of  bene- 
fits on  account  of  residence  outside  the  continental  hmits  of 
the  United  States  as  contained  in  the  veterans  regulations 
did  not  apply  to  b^^neflts  under  this  act. 

On  June  30.  1934,  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (c)  was  pro- 
mulgated, amending  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  6  (a),  as 
amended,  as  follows: 

VFTTRANS  RECrUXTlON  NO.  6  (C)  <E«X:TmvE  ORDE»  NO.  6775)  .  ELICIEIl.- 
ITY  FOR  DOMICILlAHT  OR  HOSPTTAL  CARE.  INCLUDING  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  6   (c).  June  30,  1934.  was  made 
necessary  by  section  29  of  Public.  No.  141.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress  authorizing  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  within 
the  Umitations  existing  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
including  transportation  to  and  from  the  facihty  of  any  vet- 
eran of  any  war  not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering  from 
di«=ability.  disease,  or  defect,  in  need  of  hospitalization  or  domi- 
ciUary   care   and   unable    to   defray   the    necessary   expenses 
therefor     It  was  provided  that  a  statement  under  oath  of  the 
applicant  as  to  his  inability  to  pay  for  such  service  sought 
under  this  statute  would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.    The  prior 
law    and    Veterans    Regulation    No.    6    <b)    restricted    non- 
•^ervice-connected  cases  to  those  suffering  from  permanent 
disabilities  or  tuberculous  or  neuropsychiatric  ailments  or  such 
other  conditions  requiring  emergency  or  extensive  hospital 
treatment   as  prescnb?d  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  which  incapacitated  them  from  earning  a  hving.  and 
as  to  war  veterans,  required  90  days'  service  or  more,  or  dis- 
charge for  dtsability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  an  honorable 
discharge.     The   new   regulation   added    the    new    group    by 
including  a  new  subparagraph  to  paragraph  I.  as  foUows; 

(et  To  vetprans  cf  any  war,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  not  dLshonorably  discharged  ( regardless  of 
length  or  .-ervice..  who  swear  that  they  are  unable  to  d'-fraj  the 
exj^nses  vf  necea.sar>-  hospitalization  ol^  d°nilcll)ary  care  ,,.h^r^uf- 
fe-liiE  with  any  dlgabllltv,  disease,  or  defect,  and  when  »"  "*^  ^^ 
hosp'taTization^r  domiciliary  care  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

There  was  also  an  additional  subparagraph  I  (f)  approved 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  when  he 


would  determine  It  to  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
and  the  veterans  and  under  such  rules  as  he  might  promulgate 
to  furnish  hospital  treatment  for  disease  or  injury  to  retired 
OfBcers  or  enlisted  men  in  facilities  over  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  or  in 
other  Government  facibtles  for  which  he  might  contract. 

The  regulation  also  contained  a  change  in  paragraph  III  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (a),  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  transportation  expenses  to  persons  granted 
domiciliary  care  as  well  as  hospital  care. 

Paragraph  VI  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (a>,  a» 
amended,  was  amended  to  clarify  administrative  action  and  to 
eliminate  the  administrative  difficulties  Incident  to  distribu- 
tion and  apportionment  of  pension  In  cases  of  veterans  hos- 
pitalized or  domiciled  who  had  dependents  (wife,  child,  or 
dependent  parents). 

Paragraph  VII  was  amended  to  facilitate  adjudications  and 
to  clarify  provisions  regarding  apportionment. 

On  June  30.  1934.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  8  (a)  wa«  pro- 
mulgated canceling  Veterans  Regulation  No.  8,  March  31, 
1933.  as  of  the  date  thereof. 


VETEXANS  RICULATIOW   NO    8    (A)     (rXBrtmVX  ORROl  KO.  67T6).      TXABLT 
RLNCWABLE    TEXM    INSITXANCI 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  an  opinion  rendered 
June  4.  1934.  in  the  cases  of  Margaret  Shea  Lynch  against 
United  States:  Sam  Wilner  against  United  States,  held 
that  the  due-process  clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
the  United  States  from  annulling  the  contracts  of  war-risk 
Insurance,  and  that  the  following  clause  In  section  17,  Public, 
N'j.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress — 

•  •  •  all  laws  granting  or  pertaining  to  yearly  renewable  term 
Insurance  are  hereby  repealed     •      •      • 

Was  ineffectual  to  relieve  the  United  States  from  all  liability 
on  the  contracts  without  making  compensation  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. In  view  of  this  decision  Veteravis  Regulation  No. 
8.  governing  yearly  renewable  term  insiu-ance  was  canceled  as 

of  the  date  thereof. 

JOINT  RXSOLt'TlON  OF  JANUARY  28,  1935    (PTTBLIC  RES    NO.   1.  74TH  COWO.) 

Public  Resolution  No.  1.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
January  28,  1935,  was  enacted  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
"disagreement"  in  section  19.  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924. 
as  amended,  which  related  t^  suits  in  Federal  courts  on  insur- 
ance contracts.     This  resolution  provided  that  a  denial  of  a 
claim  for  insurance  by  the  Administrator  or  any  employee  or 
agency  of  the  Veterans'  Admiristration  theretofore  or  there- 
I   after  designated  therefor  would  constitute  a  disagreement  for 
I   the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
1924  as  amended.    The  resolution  was  made  effective  as  of 
'  July  3  1930  and  applied  to  all  suits  against  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  19.  supra,  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  resolution,  and  any  suit  wiiich  was  dis- 
missed solely  on  the  ground  that  a  denial  as  described  In  the 
act  did  not  constitute  a  disagreement  as  defined  by  section  19 
could  be  reinstated  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  this 

^^On  February  5.  1935.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  (d)  was 
promulgated  by  the  President,  canceling  paragraph  XI  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No  10,  as  amended, 

VCTERANS     REGUl^TION      NO.      10       (D)        (EXECimVE      ORDER      NO.      6963). 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

This  regulation  canceled  paragraph  XT  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  10,  as  amended,  which  required  a  50-percent  re- 
ducUon  of  pension  or  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
'here  the  p^son  entitled  thereto  resided  o"^'f;^\f ^^^J 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Hawa U^l^ka. 
Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone^ 

On  February  8.  1935.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (f>  waa 
promufgat'd  by  the  President,  amendmg  Veterans  Regula- 
tion  No   1  <a).  as  amended,  as  follows: 

VI^ANSRKULATIONNO     1     T.     .rXECTTTTVE  ORDER  NO    .967 )  .     VmTVE- 
vntiiANB  lUA-vJ  MENT    TO    PENSIONS 

This  reirulatlon  amended  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  fa> ,  aa 
am?nded.Cadding  a  new  part,  numbered  V.  which  author. 
^   payment    of    pension   to    certain   veterans   and   their 
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drprndmt<<  based  on  wrvice  In  the  mnttary  and  naval  forces 
between  Auiaist  13.  18M.  and  July  4.  1902. 

nZJS^^ouv  at  retenuvs.  and  the  dependent,  of  -i^ 
veu.ran5.  who  left  the  conum-ntal  limits  of  the  United  Stat« 
under  order,  for  service  in  Guam.  Cut*,  or  ^"^^^-  '^ 
u,Tt.  not  comprehended  within  the  provisions  o</^^lc^No 
Ul.  Seventy-ttoird  Congress,  which  restored  certam  rights 
under  prior  laws,  with  limitatjons.  to  a  sroup  of  veterans 
Who  served  in  the  Spanish -American  War.  mcludinK  the 
Boxer  Ri^bellion  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection.  In  restor- 
ing prior  HKhta  to  this  group  the  restnctions  were  similar  to 
itW  contained  in  the  act  of  Mai  eh  2«  1934  -PubUc.  No.  141 . 
except  that  as  to  service  pensions.  benefiL-  on  account  of  70 
days'  service  were  not  restored  by  this  regulation. 

«,^.i.uTio«  cr  rvmvAMT  .s,  i»i»  nu«Jr  tn  no  3.  7«th  cowo  ) 
This  mrasurc.  approved  February  13.  1935.  amended  section 
3  .b»  Of  UUe  n  Of  Public.  No  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  a.s 
am.  ndod  by  section  21  (2>.  Uth-  U.  ai  Public.  No  141.  Seventy- 
third  congress.  It  also  amended  secUon  21  b.  and  to  of 
the  latter  law  pertaining  to  the  percentage  reducUon  of  pay 
of  Cknernment  officers  and  employees,  providing  that  such 
rwlucuon  should  not  exceed  5  percent  during  the  porUon  of 
the  nscal  year  1935  pnor  to  April  I.  1935  and  after  March 
SI  1935  such  reduction  was  discontinued— from  April  1.  liTJJ. 
lo  January  31.  1934.  the  reduction  was  15  psrcent.  from 
February  1  1934.  to  June  30.  1934.  10  percent,  and  from 
July  1  1934.  to  March  31  1935,  5  percent.  The  same  pro- 
vision was  made  appUcable  to  similar  reducUons  in  pen- 
sions and  retired  pay  aulhorued  by  law  for  veterans  and  their 

dep»ndents.  . 

On  March  19  1935.  the  following  regulaUons  were  approved 
by  the  President,  making  the  following  changes  in  exisUng 
regulations;  

TrmAKS  MCCIJkTtOM  HO     J     (C.     iZXtCXm\X  OROn   KG    698».        ENTm-E- 

MCNT  TO  rrwsioKs 

Paragraph  IV.  part  I.  of  Veterans  R»gulation  No.  1  (a>. 
was  amended  to  change  the  rates  of  pensions  payable  to 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  Inchidlng  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  th«  World  War.  who  died  as  a  result  of  injury  cr 
disease  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  acUve  military  or  naval 
service  as  provided  for  in  part  I  of  paragraph  I  of  that  regu 
lation.  The  rates  for  dependent  parents  remained 
changed.    The  following  rates  were  provided; 

widow  under  50  yt-^rs  of  mgr 

Widow  50  to  «5  fetkn  ot  ■«• 

Widow  oT«r  66  year*  of  age   - 

Widow  with  1  chUd  610  addiuonal  for  such  chUd  up  to  10  years 
of  agr  InrreMed  to  $15  from  age  10  (with  W  for  each  addi- 
tional  chtW   up   to    10   years   of   age.   Increased   to  $13    from 

•«*  ^°'                        ^  an 

No  widow  but  1  chUd ^ 

No  widow  but  2  clUldren  (equally  divided) v--;---. -v. .y  ^^ 

No  widow  but  3  chUdren   (with  «8  for  each   additional  child. 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided) ♦* 

Dependent  mother  oe  father *9 

Or  both   veacht ^^ 

The  total  pension  payable  under  this  paragraph  could  not 
exceed  $75.  Where  such  benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $75 
the  amount  of  $75  could  be  apportioned  as  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  AiTairs  might  presenile. 

Paragraph  III.  part  II.  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  was 
amended  to  change  the  rates  of  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  peacetime  persons  whose  death  was 
caused  by  service-connected  disability.  The  rates  for  de- 
priKlent  parents  remained  unchanged.  The  following  rates 
were  provided: 

Widow  under  90  years  of  sge.- - - -  $23 

Widow  SO  to  65  years  of  age - 

W:d<>w  over  6S  years  of  Age - 

Widow  with  1  child.  $7  additional  for  such  child  up  to  10  years 
of  age.  increaaed  to  911  from  a<{e  10  (with  96  for  each  addi- 
tional Child   up  to    10   years  of   age.   increased   lo  $9   from 
age  101 

Mo  widow  but  1  child --- --- - }° 

No  Widow  but  2  children   (equally  divided! 24 

No  widom   but  S  children   (with  $6  for  each  additional  chUd; 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided) 34 

Dependent  mother  or  father J* 

Or  b<Hh  (sach) - " 


un- 


•30 
S6 

40 


26 
30 


The  total  pension  payable  under  this  paragraph  could  not 
exceed  $56  Where  such  benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $56 
the^unt  of?56  could  be  ap^rtioned  as  ti^  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  mieht  prescribe.  i„  _,  vr    ♦« 

•ntis  rwilation  also  added  a  new  part.  """^^^^^^  ,^; ^^ 
Vetc^nTS^latlon  No  1  .a>.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
ZZ^i  of^nsion  to  dei^ndents  of  j-o-Pf -^^^^^'^ 
who  disappeared,  where  the  veterans  at  the  time  of  c5;«\PP<^^ 
arti  w^re^n  receipt  of  pension  for  service-connected  di.sa- 
bliuy  undei  the  rcgSlaticnV:  It  was  provided  that  the  amount 
paibk  to  the  dependents  would  be  that  which  they  would 
^eceUe  If  the  veteran  had  died  of  a  service-connected  disa- 
bUity  but  could  not  exceed  the  amount  of  pens-.on  being 
received  by  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  disappearance. 


(d^    was  promulgated  by  the 


FTLI?tC     CXAIKS. 
BOAROS 

Vett-rans  Reputation  No.  2     _  . 

President  on  March  19.  1935.  to  amend  P^J^^^'-^P^^^J'^^'V-  to 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  (a),  to  extend  from  6  months  to 
1  vcir^hr^riod  aUowed  for  completion  of  an  application 
following  notification  to  the  claimant  of  the  evidence  neces- 
sary T^e  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  establish  uni- 
formity between  this  part  and  part  n  of  the  same  regulation 
as  amended  by  Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  <c>.  which  per- 
mitted applications  for  review  on  appeal  within  1  year  from 
Thldtieot  mailing  of  notice  of  the  result  of  the  init:al  review 
or  determination,  or  July  1.  1933.  whichever  was  the  later 

^TTiere  was  also  added  to  paragraph  I  of  part  I  a  new  sub- 
paragraph numbend  .3>.  which  provided  that  where  a  claim 
had  been  finally  disaUowed  a  subsequent  claim  en  the  same 
factual  basis,  if  supported  by  new  and  materia!  evidence, 
would  have  the  attributes  of  a  new  claim  notwithstard-.ng  the 
proMsions  of  paragraph  II.  part  11.  of  Veteraiis  R'^^u'ation 
No  2  series     Under  part  II.  when  a  claim  was  disallowed  by 
the  Board  cf  Veteran.<='  Appeals  it  could  not  thereafter  be 
reopened  and  allowed  and  no  claim  based  on  the  same  factua 
basLs  wou'd  be  considered,  except  where  new  and  material 
evidence  in  the  form  of  cfBcial  reports  from  the  proper  service 
department  was  secured,  when  such  claim  might  be  reopened. 
Paragraph  IV.  subparagraph  (b)  of  part  I  of  Veterans  Regu- 
laUon  No.  2   ta)   was  amended  to  eliminate  from  the  sub- 
paragraph the  following  language: 

Exceot  that  no  pension  shall  be  payable  to  any  mother  or  father 
where  the  dependency  mriMa  more  than  10  years  subeequeiit  to  the 
death  of  the  veteran. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  In  existing  practice  there 
was  also  added  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  pensions  once 
discontinued  on  account  of  remarriage  of  a  parent  might  not 
be  recommenced. 
vwrrwMAm  arctn^now  wo    6   (di    (txtcvrrvm  ordcs  wo    •»91).     djci- 

BUJTT    roa    DOMicniAHT     oa    HOSPrrAL     CAar.     includiwg    medicai. 

TRKATMEMT 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  <d)  was  promulgated  by  the 
President  on  March  19.  1935.  to  amend  paragraph  VIU  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  <a>.  to  provide  authority  to  retain 
in  domiciliary  status  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
certain  persons  who  were  properly  admitted  under  the  laws 
in  effect  prior  to  March  20.  1933.  and  who  could  not  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  without  jeopardizing  their  health  or  life. 
The  previous  regulations  permitted  the  retention  of  these 
persons  in  hospitalized  status. 

wo.  6Bft2).      MISCKL- 


TXTCaAMS  ■BCXn-ATION  NO.    10    (K)     <iXELUirv« 

u^wtous  paovisioNs 

Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  (e)  was  promulgated  March  19. 
1935.  amending  paragraph  IV  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10. 
for  the  purpose  of  including  within  the  definition  "veteran  of 
any  war"  those  persons  granted  pension  benefits  tinder  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1  (f).  promulgated  February  8.  1S35; 
that  is,  persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
after  August  12.  1898.  and  before  July  5.  1902,  and  who  left  the 
continental  United  States  under  orders  for  military  or  naval 
service  in  Guam.  Cuba,  or  Puerto  Rico  between  such  dates. 
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ACT   or  APan.    is.    ISSS     (FtTBLIC.    NO.    37.   74TH    CONO.) 

This  act.  in  providing  for  aviation  cadets  of  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in  section  5  thereof,  provided  that 
during  the  period  of  active  duty  the  aviation  cadets  would  be 
is.-^ued  Government  life  insurance  in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
the  premiums  on  which  should  be  paid  out  of  the  current 
appropriations  'Naval  Reserve"  and  "Pay.  Marine  Corps." 
respectively. 

ACT   or   ArCtTST    la.    1»35     <1»UBLIC.    no     962,    74TH    CONO 

Public.  No.  262.  August  12.  1935.  An  act  to  safeguard  the 
estates  of  veterans  derived  from  payments  of  pension,  com- 
pensation, emergency  officers'  retirement  pay.  and  insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes,  empowered  the  Administrator  of  i 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  exercise  closer  supervision  of  the  estates 
of  insane  veterans  and  minor  and  incompetent  beneficiaries 
receiving  monetary  benefits  on  account  of  military  service 
performed  by  the  veteran.  The  law  applied  to  veterans  of 
all  wars  as  well  as  the  Regular  Establishment.  It  exempted  I 
from  taxation  payments  of  benefits  made  to  or  on  account 
of  a  beneficiary  under  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  veterans 
except  as  to  property  purchased  out  of  such  funds.  It  more 
clearly  defined  the  offenses  of  embezzlement  and  misappro- 
priation by  guardians  and  prescribed  more  drastic  remedies 
and  p)enalties. 

ACT  or  AUGUST   13.    1«35    (PtIBLIC.   NO     269.    74TH  CONC  > 

Public.  No.  269.  August  13.  1935.  reenacted  into  law  all  laws 
In  effect  on  March  19.  1933.  granting  pensions  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  their  widows  and  dependents, 
and  .such  laws  were  effective  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  act. 

section  2  repealed  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
or  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

ACT    or    AUGUST    23.    1»35     (PXTBLIC.    NO      307,    74TH    CONG  » 

Public  No.  307.  August  23.  1935.  authorized  payment  of 
claims  for  unauthorized  emergency  treatment  of  World  War 
veterans  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  <9).  World  War 
Veterans"  Act.  1924.  as  amended,  wherein  claim  was  duly  filed 
prior  to  March  20.  1933. 

ACT  or  AUGUST  23.   1935    (PUBLIC   NO.   312.   74TH  CONG.) 

Public  No.  312.  August  23.  1935.  extended  the  benefits  of 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  to  former  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Establishment  pensioned  on  account  of  service-connected 
disability.  The  law  previously  required  discharge  for  disabil- 
ity incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

Section  2  of  this  act  contained  a  provision  extending  the 
period  for  filing  application  for  adjusted  compensation  bene- 
fits to  January  2.  1940.  The  prior  limitation  was  January 
2    1935. 

ACT  or  AUGUST  26.   1»3S    (PUBLIC.  NO.   344.   74TH  CONG  ) 


Public  No.  344.  August  26.  1935.  extended  the  period  of  the 
World  War  to  April  1. 1920.  for  those  persons  who  served  with 
the  United  States  military  forces  in  Russia,  for  the  purpose 
of  payment  of  pension  for  disability  not  shown  to  have  been 
incurred  in  military  or  naval  service. 

Section  2  provided  that  veterans  who  entered  active  mili- 
tary service  subsequent  to  November  11.  1918.  and  who  served 
with  the  United  States  miUtary  forces  in  Russia  prior  to  April 
2  1920  and  their  dependents  would  be  entitled  to  the^eneflts 
o:  Public  Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress,  provided  they 
met  the  other  requirements  thereof. 

ACT   or    JANUARY    27.    1936     (PUBLIC.    NO     425.    74TH    CONG  • 

This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  January  27.  1936.  and 
provided  for  the  paj-ment  of  adjusted -service  certiflcates  by 
the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  bonds  in  denominations  of  $50  having  a  o^al  face 
value  up  to  the  highest  multiple  of  $50  in  the  amount  certified 
as  due  the  veteran,  the  difference  to  be  paid  to  the  veteran  or 
his  estate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury.  In  computing 
the  amount  due  the  veteran  any  loan  ouUslanding  again.st  the 
certificate  was  deductible  and  in  addition.  ^''^  ^'"P"'.^,|,"^^^'; 
accruing  piior  to  October  1.  1931.  was  also  deductible.  The 
bonds  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  veteran  only,  and  datcti 
June  15    1936.  to  mature  on  June  15.  1945.  with  mterest  at 


the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  from  June  15.  1936.  No  In- 
terest was  paid  on  any  bond  redeemed  prior  to  June  15.  1937. 
It  was  provided  that  the  bonds  would  be  redeemable  at  option 
of  the  veteran  or  his  estate  at  any  time  and  at  such  places, 
includine  post  offices,  as  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  might 
designate. 

ACT  or  FXBRUART  13.  1936  (Pt'BUC.  NO.  444.  74TH  COHO  > 

This  act  "To  provide  further  for  the  maintenance  of  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home."  authorized  a  deduction  from  the  pay 
of  enlisted  men  and  waiTant  officers  on  the  list  of  the  Regular 
Army— exclusive  of  the  Philippine  Scouts— of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  25  cents  a  month  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers*  Home  trust  fund.  It  provided  that  the 
exact  amount  to  be  deducted  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Home. 

ACT   C<r   MAacH    3.    1936     (PTTBLXC.    NO     467.    74TH    CONG.) 

This  measure  was  approved  March  3.  1936.  and  provided 
that  in  the  administration  of  any  laws  conferring  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  benefits  upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
Army,  their  widows  and  dependent  children,  a  soldier  who 
served  as  an  enlisted  man  between  April  6.  1917.  and  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918,  both  dates  inclusive,  and  who  was  discharged  for 
fraudiilent  enlistment  on  account  of  minority  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  age,  would  be  hpld  to  have  been  discharged  honor- 
ably frcm  the  military  service  on  the  date  of  his  separation 
therefrom  if  his  servce  otherwise  entitled  him  to  an  honorable 
discharge.    No  back  pay  or  allowance  could  accrue  by  reason 
of  the  passage  of  the  act.    The  act  provided  for  the  furnish- 
ing by  the  War  Department  on  request  of  a  certifk;ate  to  the 
i  veterans  or  their  widows  that  the  soldier  was  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  honorably  discharged  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

ACT  or  JUNE   24.    1936    (PTTBLIC.   NO     788.   74TM  CONO  ) 

This  measure  provided  for  increases  in  pension  rates  for 
peacetime  veterans.    Any  such  veteran  entitled  to  pension 
for  service-connected  disability  under  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1  'a^ .  as  amended,  part  II.  and  who  was  on  March  19.  193S. 
in  receipt  of  compensation  under  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act.  1924.  as  amended,  or  pension  under  the  general  pension 
law  for  such  service-connected  disability  became  entitled  to 
receive  75  percent  of  the  compensation  or  pension  being  paid 
him  on  that  date  on  account  of  a  service-connected  disability 
unle.ss  the  degree  of  his  disability  had  increased  or  decreased, 
in  which  case  a  proportionate  Increase  or  decrease  would  be 
made  based  upon  present  disability.     It  was  provided  that  the 
rate  of  pension  could  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  rate  of 
pension  for  a  similar  disability  under  Veterans  Regulation 
No   1  <a)    as  amended,  part  I.  which  part  provided  pensions 
for  wartime  service -connected  disabilities.    Existing  regula- 
tions which  prescribed  a  reduction  in  pension  while  the  vet- 
eran was  hospitalized  or  domiciled  also  applied  to  pension 
authorized  under  this  act. 

ACT  or  JUNE   26.    1936     (PXTBUC,  NO.    833.    74TH   COMO.) 

This  measure  amended  section  4  of  the  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Payment  Act.  1936.  so  as  to  authorize  tb^  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  pa>Tnents  of  bonds  or  checks  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Payment  Act  or  to 
pav  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  directly  to  "the  Person  or 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
Tawfully  entitled  thereto,  without  the  necessity  of  <he  aP^int- 
ment  by  judicial  proceedings  or  otherwise  of  a  legal  repre- 
^ntative  of  the  estate  of  either  an  Incompetent  or  a  deceased 
Tc^  ^In  or  ofher  person.  Under  the  Adjusted  CompensaUon 
Pavment  Act  the  amount  found  to  be  due  on  an  adjusted 
Terv^e  certificate  was  certified  to  the  Secretary  ;f  the  TYeaS" 
urv  and  pa^d  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  a  check  for  the  odd 
amount  Snder  $50.  It  was  provided  in  that  act  t^at  payment 
u^uTd  be  made  to  the  veteran  or  his  estate  and  the  bonds  re- 
deemable ^t  the  option  of  the  veteran  or  his  estate  and  upon 
fedemp  ion  in  case  of  death  or  incompetence  of  the  veteran. 
^nuW  be  paid  to  the  representative  of  his  estate.  Pub  he.  No. 
833  irmi?^d  he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  the 
Srs^Tr  Persons  lawfully  entitled  thereto  without  the  ne^" 
Sy  of  compliance  with  State  laws  relating  to  appointment  of 
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a  kgaJ  represmtative.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of  subject- 
ing l!ic  Heirs  to  the  expense  and  hardship  ol  obiammg  judi- 
cial appointment  of  a  Jesal  representative. 

ACT  or  JVm  2».   It3«    (PUEUC.  HO.  B44.  74TH  COHO  ) 

This  measure  had  three  principal  purposes,  as  'ol^f^^s^ 
F1..S'    EnlarRement  of  the  group  of   widows   and  cnudren 
Of  W.;rld  War  veterans  to  whom  beneHts  were  payable  foUow- 
toB  tho  death  of  the  veteran  from  a  cause  not  connected  with 

the  military  or  naval  service.  ^^„.,io 

Sf'cond  Codmcauon  of  certain  present  laws  and  reguia- 
Uons  reUUve  to  administration  of  benefits  under  the  Veterans 
AdminmraUon.  enactment  of  new  provisions  reUtive  to  cer- 
tain administrative  funcUcns  of  the  Veterans'  Admim^^iration 
and  the  extension  of  time  for  fllmg  suit  where  claims  for 
insurance  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 

crans'  Affairs.  __  »v,^;-  ' 

Third.  Extension  of  relief  to  World  War  veterans  their 
dependents,  and  other  persons  on  account  of  death  or  .njur> 
caused  by  the  hurricane  September  2.  1935.  on  the  Florida 

*^*WUh  regard  to  the  first  purpose,  it  will  be  recalled  that   \ 
benef\ts  provided  by  Public.  No.  484.  Sevenly-third  Congress. 
were   ptt>'able   to  widows   and   childrtn   where   the   service- 
Conne<-ted  disability  of  the  veteran  at   time  ol  death  was 
30  percent  or  more,  provid-d  that  the  disability  was  direct  y 
connected  with  service  and  the  veterans  death  not  due  to 
misconduct.     PubUc.  No.  844.  authorized  payment  in  cases 
where  the  veteran's  disability  was  presumptively  connected 
with  service      The  element  of  misconduct  was  also  rtmoved 
aa  a  bar  to  receipt  of  compensation  under  Public.  No.  484. 

With  regard  to  the  second  purpose  of  the  act.  utiiformity 
was  t-ffetted  in  connection  with  recognition  by  the  Veterans 
Ac'.mini.>tration  of  organizatiotis  and  the  recognition  and  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  agenU  and  attorneys;  also,  with  respec  to  tl.e 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  issue 
subpenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  require 
the  producUon  of  books,  papeis.  documents,  and  other  tvl- 
dence   to  administer  oaths,  make  investigations,  and  other 
related    matters.     Unification   of    these    provisions    became 
neccs^ry  as  a  result  of  the  consolidaticn  in  July  1930  of  the 
Vnited  SUtes  Veterans'  Bureau,  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.     Each  of 
these  agencies  had  laws  touching  Uie  various  administrative 
procedures,  but  there  was  no  uniformity.     It  further  author- 
ized the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  discontinue  the 
requirtiuent  for  annual  review  of  dependency  under  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended.  In  order  to  determine 
the  sUtus  of  veterans'  parents  who  were  in  receipt  of  com- 
pensation on  account  of  death  or  disability  of  the  veteran. 
Tliereafter  the  AdminisUator  might  make  a  determination 
of  dependency  in  the  manner  which  he  considered  best  suited 
to  the  situation.    It  also  eliminated  the  consideration  of  a 
veteran's  assets  at  time  of  death  In  connection  with  a  claim 
for  burial  allowance  of  the  veteran.     Prior  to  the  enactment 
of   Public.  No.  844.  the  allowance   was   not   payable   if   the 
veteran's  net  assets  at  time  of  death  amounted  to  $1,000 
cxrlusi\-e   of   debts   and   accrtied   pension,   compensation,   or 
Insurance  due  at  time  of  death.    It  amended  purapraph  IV  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  «a).  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
flUng  of  claim.';  for  reimbursement  for  burial  expenses  within 
1    year   sulxscquent   to   the  date  of   burial   of   the   veteran. 
Previously  the  regulation  required  claim  within  I  year  from 
date  of  death  of  the  veteran.     The  time  for  submission  of 
evidence  to  complete  a  claim  was  extended  from  6  months 
to  1  year.    The  last  administrative  provision  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  "annual  income  '  pa\Tnents  of  war  ri.<^k  term 
Insurance    United  States  Government   life  Insurance,  pay- 
menL-s  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended,   and    the    Adjusted   Compensation   Payment    Act. 
1936.  for  the  purposes  o(  non-serv1cc-connected  pension  under 
the  provision  of  part  HI.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  <a>.  as 
amended.    Under  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the  regula- 
tion a  pension  of  $30  a  month  was  payable  to  any  honorably 
discharged  veteran  of  the  War  with  Spain,  including  the 
Philippine  Insurrection   and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 


V'orM  War  who  servxxi  90  days  or  mere,  or  if  less  than  90 
days  was  discharged  for  disabiL'y  ^"^^5*^^,^  !^"\°  ,,^"^^' 
who  was  suffering  from  a  permanent  and  total  disability  not 
the  result  of  his  misconduct  and  who  met  the  other  require- 
ments of  part  III. 

The  last  section  covered  by  the  second  principal  purpose 
of  the  act  was  section  404.  which  stated  that  in  addition  to 
thp  .uspen-sion  of  the  Imiitauon  for  the  p.^riod  elaj^mg  be- 
tween the  filing  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  ot  ^^[/'■^ 
under  a  contract  of  insurance  and  the  denial  thereof  b>   ..le 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  or  someone  actmg  m  h^ 
name,  the  claimant  cculd  have  90  days  from  the  date  of  the 
mailing  of  notice  of  such  denial  within  which  to  fLe  siut^ 
This  provision  was  made  retroactive   to  Juiy   3.    1930    and 
applied  to  all  suits   pending   on  June  29.   1936    ^g^^^J^V^e 
united  States  under  the  provisions  of  section  19.  World  War 
Veterans'  Act.  1924.  a.,  amended.     Any  suit  which  had  been 
dismissed  en  the  ground  that  the  period  for  filing  had  elapsed 
might  be  reinsuted  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

The  final  purpose  of  the  act  extended  to  World  War  vet- 
erans their  dependents,  and  other  persons  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act— Fifth  United  States 
Cede  chapter  15— on  account  of  death  or  injury  caused  by 
the  hurricane  September  2.  1935.  en  the  Florida  Keys,  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  for 
emp'cyees  and  the  dependents  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Works  Administration  in  the  act  of  February  15,  193^  - 
United  States  Code.  1934  edition,  title  5.  section  796. 

ACT  or  M.^Y   25.    Ia37    (rLBUC,  NO.    1C8,  73TH  CONG.) 


Public  No  103  May  25.  1937,  provided  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  any  law  conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits 
upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
th  a  widows  and  dependent  children,  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  Span.2h- American  War.  the  Phihppme  Insurrection,  and 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  who  were  discharged  for  fraudulent 
enlistment  on  account  of  mmority  or  misrepresentation  of 
age  would  thereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  militarj-  ser^-ico  on  the  date 
of  actual  separation  therefrom  if  their  services  were  other- 
wise such  as  would  entitle  them  to  an  honorable  di.scharge. 
No  back  pay  or  allowances  accrued  by  reason  of  the  act. 
Such  soldiers  or  their  widows  were  entitled  to  receive  a  dis- 
charge certificate  from  the  War  Department  showing  that 
they  were  held  and  considered  to  have  l)een  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

ACT  or  JUNl  1.   1837    (PTBLIC    NO     127.  75TH  CONG  » 

Public.  No.  127.  June  1.  1937.  amended  section  301  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended— Forty-seventh 
Statutes,  at  page  334:  United  Spates  Code,  title  38.  section 
512— to  extend  the  priv:le?re  of  renewing  expiring  5-year 
level-premium  war-risk  term-insurance  policies  for  a  second 
or  third  5-year  period. 

ACT  or  JVNF  23.    1937     ( PTBLR-     NO     159.   75TH  CONG   > 

Public.  No.  159.  June  23.  1937,  amended  Veterans  Regulation 
N<v  1  'a>.  part  II.  paragraph  1  <a).  governing  eligibility  for 
peacetime  service-connected  disability  or  death  in  line  of  duty 
to  provide  that  active  service,  including  service  for  training 
purposes,  performed  by  a  Reserve  officer  or  member  of  the 
Enlisted  Reserves  of  the  United  States  Army.  Na\'y  or  Marine 
Corps  would  be  cons'dered  as  active  service  for  the  purposes 
of  granting  pen.sion  under  part  IT  of  Veterans  Regu'ation 
No.  1  (a>.  as  amended.  The  pension  could  not  be  paid  con- 
currently with  active-duty  pay  or  employees'  compensation. 
If  entitled  to  employees'  compensation,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  eligible  to  elect  which  benefit  he  desired  to  receive.  The 
amendment  was  effective  June  15.  1933.  but  payment  of  pen- 
sion was  effective  from  the  date  of  receipt  m  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  application  therefor  or  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment,  whichever  was  the  later. 

ACT  OF  ACCrST   14.    1937     'PUBLIC.    NO     288.   75TH   CONC.l 

Public.  No.  288.  August  14,  1937.  amended  section  4  of  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Payment  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  any  payment  on  account  of  aa 
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adjusted-service  certificate  of  a  deceased  veteran,  including 
any  payment  theretofore  made,  which  under  the  law  of  the 
State  or  country  pursuant  to  which  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
veteran  would  be  distributed,  would  otherwise  escheat  to  such 
State  or  country,  would  escheat  to  the  United  States  and  be 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

ACT  or  AUGUST  16.  1937  (PUBLIC,  NO.  304.  75TH  CONG  ) 

Pubic.  No.  304.  August  16.  1937.  was  enacted  to  liberalize 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  service-connected 
benefits  for  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  and  provided  as  follows: 

Section  1  provided  that  compensation  to  a  widow,  child,  or 
children  of  a  decea.sed  World  War  veteran  und?r  Public.  No. 
484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public.  No.  844. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  should  not  be  denied  if  the  veteran 
was  suffering  from  a  service -connected  disability  of  20-percent 
degree  or  more  at  time  of  death.  The  section  did  not  apply  to 
a  widow  unless  a  child  was  bom  of  her  marriage  to  the  veteran. 
Section  2  amended  section  4  of  Public.  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  so  as  to  permit  a  post  mortem  finding  of 
service  connection. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  which  will  hereafter  be  noted, 
section  3  provided  for  increases  in  rates  of  service-connected 
death  compensation  as  follows:  For  widows  between  50  and 
65  years  of  age.  an  increase  from  $35  to  $37,50  a  month;  for 
widows  over  65.  an  increase  from  $40  to  $45  a  month;  for  a 
dependent  parent,  an  increase  from  $20  to  $45  a  month.  In 
case  of  both  a  dependent  mother  and  father,  the  rate  for  each 
was  increased  from  $15  to  $25  a  month.  If  a  deceased  vet- 
eran's dependent  is  receiving  compensation  and  Insurance  in 
an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  the  section,  the  Increased  rate  is  not  appli- 
cable. As  to  widows  and  children,  the  total  compensation 
payable  might  not  exceed  $75  a  month. 

Section  4  provided  that  on  and  after  August  16.  1937,  for 
the  purpose  of  payment  of  compensation  under  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  term  "widow 
of  a  World  War  veteran"  would  mean  a  woman  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  person  who  served  prior  to  or  during  the  period  of 
service   on   which   claim  was  based.    While  the  delimiting 
marriage  date  of  July  3.  1931.  was  retained,  a  new  provision 
included  a  widow  of  a  World  War  veteran  regardless  of  the 
date  of  marriage,  provided  a  child  was  born  of  such  marriage. 
The  section  also  provided  that  compensation  should  not  be 
payable  to  a  widow  unless  there  was  continuous  cohabitation 
with  the  veteran  from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death, 
except  where  there  was  a  separation  without  fault  on  the  part   1 
of  the  widow.    The  section  ftulher  provided  that  all  mar-   i 
rlages  should  be  proven  as  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
time  thereof,  or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties  resided 
when  the  right  to  pension  accrued.    Compensation  was  denied 
a  widow  who  had  remarried  either  once  or  more  than  once, 
and.  where  compensation  was  properly  discontinued  by  rea- 
son of  remarriage,  it  could  not  thereafter  be  recommenced. 

Section  5  provided  that,  except  as  to  emergency  officers' 
retirement  pay.  reenlistment  after  November  11.  1918.  and 
before  July  2.  1921.  provided  there  was  prior  service  between 
April  6.  1917.  and  November  11.  1918.  should  be  considered  as 
World  War  service  under  the  laws  providing  benefits  for 
World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Section  6  provided  that  death  compcn.sation  should  be  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  death  of  the  World  War  veteran  if 
claim  was  filed  within  1  year  after  death.  Previously,  such 
an  award  was  effective  from  date  of  application. 

Section  7  added  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  312. 
to  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  providing 
that  as  to  automatic  insurance,  yearly  renewable  term  in- 
surance, and  United  States  Gtovernment  life  (converted)  in- 
surance issued  prior  to  December  15.  1936.  the  permanent 
loss  of  the  use  of  both  feet,  of  both  hands,  or  of  both  eyes, 
or  of  one  foot  and  one  hand,  or  of  one  foot  and  one  eye.  or  of 
wie  hand  and  one  eye.  or  the  loss  of  hearing  of  both  ears 


or  the  organic  loss  of  speech,  should  be  deemed  total  perma- 
nent disability  for  insurance  purposes. 

Section  8  granted  authority  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  pay  to  the  dependents  of  an  incompetent 
veteran  receiving  compensation  under  title  III  of  the  act 
of  March  28.  1934  (Public.  No.  141.  73d  Cong.),  who  disap- 
peared, the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans  who  died  from  war-service-connected 
disabilities,  except  that  payment  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  compensation  payable  at  the  time  of  the  veterans' 
disappearance. 

Section  9  made  the  penal  and  forfeiture  provisions  relating 
to  pensions  and  compensation  contained  in  Public.  No.  2. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  applicable  to  claims  for  compensa- 
tion under  Public,  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended  by  Public,  No.  844.  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  this 
act. 

ACT  or  AUGUST  25.    1937    (PUBUC,  NO.   355.   75TH  CONG.) 

Public.  No.  355.  August  25.  1937.  granting  pensions  and  In- 
creases of  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Indian  wars  from  1817  to  1898.  and  for  other  purposes,  au- 
thorized increased  pensions  for  Indian  war  veterans  so  that 
a  veteran  aged  62  would  receive  $25  per  month  in  place  of 
the  prior  rate  of  $20;  aged  68,  $35  in  place  of  the  prior  rate 
of  $30;  aged  72,  $45  in  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $40;  aged 
75,  $55  in  place  of  the  prior  rate  of  $50.  The  measure  pro- 
vided an  increase  from  $20  to  $55  per  month  for  disability  in 
place  of  $20  to  $50  authorized  under  prior  law.  A  pension 
of  $72  per  month  v^tis  also  authorized  for  Indian  war  veterans 
who  were  on  account  of  age  or  physical  or  mental  disability. 
helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person.  It  also 
contained  a  Umitation  that  an  amount  in  excess  of  $50  i)er 
month  could  not  be  paid  to  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  while  an  inmate  of  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home  or  of  any  national  or  State  soldiers'  home. 

Section  2  provided  for  the  effective  date  of  awards  under 
this  act. 


ACT  or  AUGUST    25,    1937     (PUBLIC,    NO.    357,    75TH   COMG.) 

Public.  No.  357.  August  25,  1937,  canceled  paragraph  X  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  as  amended,  which  contained 
restricUve  provisions  as  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  a 
person  holding  an  office  or  position  in  the  Government. 

ACT   OF  FEBRUAHY    24.    1938     (PUBUC,    NO.   434,    76TH   CONO.) 

This  act  authorized  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  a  judgment  to  be  rendered  by  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,   pursuant    to   compromise   approved   by   the    Attorney 
General  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  SUtes  at- 
torney charged  with  the  defense,  upon  such  terms  and  for 
sums  within  the  amount  claimed  to  be  payable,  in  any  suit 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924.  as  amended,  on  a  contract  of  yearly  renewable  term  In- 
surance pending  or  thereafter  filed;  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  was  authorized  to  make  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  any  such  judgment.    The  act  further  authorized 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to  allow  credit 
in  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  all  payments  of  insurance  made  In  accord- 
ance with  any  such  judgment.    It  was  also  provided  that  all 
such   Judgments    would    constitute    fltnal    settlement    of    the 
claim  and  no  appeal  therefrom  was  authorized. 

Under  Public.  No.  78.  Seventy-third  Congress.  June  16.  1933, 
compromise  of  yearly  renewable  term  Insurance  siilts  was 
authorized  under  similar  language,  but  J^^trlcted  t^  suits 
pending  on  March  20.  1933.  and  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  act.  _^  ^,, 

NAVT   DEPAETMENT  APPROPRIATION  ACT.  APRIL   26,   1938    (PUBUC,  NO.   493. 

7  6TH   CONG.) 

This  act  provided  that  no  appropriation  made  In  this  act 
would  be  available  for  pay,  aUowances.  or  travelirig  or  other 
exinses  of  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Naval  or  Manne 
Cofp^  Reserve  who  might  be  drawing  a  pension,  disability 
allowance,  disability  compensation,  or  retired  pay  from  the 
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Oovcrnment  of  the  United  Stat«i:  and   *'^';"^«|,  P*y;V t^J]*;;^ 
ustd  would  not  include  the  pay  of  transferred  members  of 

siKh  reserve  forces.  ,„ 

This  proviston  appeared  for  the  first  time  In  PubBe.  No.  122 
&v.  nty-thlrd  Con«re.<«.  March  15.  1934.  and  was  continued 
m  Public    NO    IW.  seventy-fourth  Congress,  J^J  24.  1935. 
Publio  No.  636.  Seventy-fourth  ConKress.  June  3.  1936.  t^DUC, 
No  54.  Seventy-mth  Congress,  April  27.  1937. 

ACT    or    MAT     13.     I«S»     .rVBLIC.    NO      »14      7»TH    COWS  > 

ThLs  act  had  two  treneral  purrjoses.  namely,  to  liberalize  the 
pr.nis.on.s  of  Public.  No.  484.  S<neniy-third  Congress.  June  28. 
1934    as  amended,  and  to  prescribe  a  deflnftlon  of  the  term 
•widow  of  a  WcrW  War  veteran." 

Section  1  amended  secUon  1  of  Public.  No  484.  Seventy-th  rd 
Congress,  as  amended  by  section  1  of  Public.  No.  8*4^Seyenty- 
frurth  Congress.  June  29.  1936.  and  section  1  of  Public.  No. 
304  Seveniy-flfth  Congre.ss.  August  16.  1937.  so  as  to  reduce 
the"  requisite  dein-ee  of  service-connected  dl.sablllty  from  20 
to  10  percent  and  to  remove  the  bmlUtion  which  bars  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  a  widow  unless  a  child  was  bom  of 
her  marriage  to  the  veteran.  .„,    ^         »- 

Section  a  amendcxl  section  4  of  Public.  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  Public.  No.  304. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which  provided  for  establishment 
after  the  death  of  the  veteran  of  service  connection  of  dis- 
ability and  degree  thereof  at  time  of  death  by  changing  the 
•  degree  of  dl«ab:ilty  which  must  be  shown  to  have  existed  at 
the  veteran  .s  death  from  20  to  10  percent.  It  also  removed  the 
time  Umlt  for  filing  proof  and  evidence  of  degree  of  disability 
at  time  of  death  and  sendee  connection  thereof. 

Section  3    which  incorporated  the  second  general  purpose 
of  the  act  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  payment  of  com-  , 
pensatlon  under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  the  term  "widow  of  a  World  War  veteran"  would 

mean  a  woman  who  was  married  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act  to  the  person  who  served.  The  delimiting 
date  of  marriage  under  the  prior  law  was  July  3.  1931.  except 
that  the  definition  included  as  a  widow  a  woman  who  was 
married  to  the  veteran  at  any  time,  providing  a  child  was 
bom  of  that  mamage.  The  act  eliminated  the  latter  provi- 
sion and  included  marriages  prior  to  May  13.  1938.  the  date 
of  enactment  of  Public.  No.  514.  This  secUon  contained  the 
following  provisions  of  the  prior  law.  section  4  of  Public.  No. 
304  Sevenly-flfth  Congress.  August  16.  1937:  (D  Provisions 
governing  proof  of  marriage,  except  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  time  thereof  would 
no  longer  be  for  application;  «2)  the  requirement,  as  to  the 
Widow  of  continuous  cohabiUUon  with  the  person  who 
served  from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death  except  where 
there  was  a  separation  which  was  due  to  misconduct  of.  or 
procured  by.  the  person  who  served,  without  the  fault  of  the 
widow;  and  '3)  denial  of  compensaUon  to  a  widow  who  had 
remarried  either  once  or  more  than  once,  and  where  com- 
pensaUon was  properly  dlsconUnued  by  reason  of  remarriage 
it  could  not  thereafter  be  recommenced. 

Section  4  repealed  sections  1  and  4  of  Public,  No.  304. 
Seventy-ftfth  Congress.  Augtist  16.  1937. 

tct  or  MAT  »4.    1»S»    (FCBtlC.  MO.   »« 1 .   7&TH  CO»G.» 

This  act  grantli«  pensions  and  Increases  of  pensions  to 
certain  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  of  the  War  with  Spain. 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  China  ReUef  ExpediUon. 
and  for  other  purposes,  provided  as  follows: 

Section  1  provided  a  pension  of  $60  a  month  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  who  served  90  days  or  more  in  the 
Spanish -American  War.  Including  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
Uon  and  the  China  Relief  Expedition  between  AprU  21.  1898. 
and  July  4.  1902.  or  who.  having  served  less  than  90  dajrs.  were 
discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty, 
upon  reaching  the  age  cf  65  jrears. 

Section  2  provided  that  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  or 
nurse  with  service  as  defined  In  section  1  above,  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  existing  laws  or  under  this  act  on  account  of 
service  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  Phibppine  Insurrec- 
tion, or  China  Relief  Kxpedition,  who  was  at  the  time  of  the 


passage  of  the  act  or  thereafter  became,  on  account  of  age  or 
S'^l  or  mental  dii,abilities.  helpless  or  blind  or  so  nearly 
Slplcss  or  blind  as  to  need  or  rcqu:re  the  regular  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person,  should  be  given  a  rate  of  $100 
a  month.     The  prior  rate  was  $72  per  month. 

Sect:on  3  provided  that  pensions  under  the  act  should  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  application  therefor,  after  approval 
of  the  act  provided  entitlement  to  pension  under  the  provi- 
^ons  of  tl^  act  is  shown  and  the  issue  of  a  check  in  payment 
of  a  pension  for  which  the  execution  and  submission  of  a 
voucher  was  not  required  would  consUtute  payment  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  pensioner  on  or  after  the  last  day  of 
the  period  covered  by  such  check,  and  it  should  not  be  ^ 
canceled,  but  should  become  an  asset  of  the  estate  of  the 

deceased  pensioner.  ^  v,    ^ 

Section  4  provided  that  the  act  would  not  affect  or  duninish 
additional  pension  to  those  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Medal  of 
Honor  roU;  that  pensioners  who  were  inmates  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers-  Home  or  any  national  or  State  soldiers'  home 
could  not  be  paid  more  than  $50  a  month  under  the  act  while 
the  Government  contributed  toward  defraying  the  expense 
incurred  in  providing  such  inmates  with  domiciliary  care: 
and  that  any  pension  paid  under  the  act  would  be  in  lieu  of 
any  other  pension  to  which  a  person  might  be  enUtled  under 
any  other  war  service  pension  act. 

Section  5  provided  that  the  act  would  not  be  construed  to 
diminish  or  reduce  any  pension  theretofore  granted. 

WAB  DKFAmtrNT    APrtOPRlATION    ACT.    JUNE    11.    1938     (PDBLIC.  NO.    590. 

75TH    CONG  I 

This  act  provided  that  no  appropriation  made  in  this  act 

would  be  available  for  pay.  aUowances.  or  traveling  or  other 

expenses  of  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  National  Guard 

or  any  officer  of  the  Orgamzed  Reserves  who  may  be  drawing 

a  pension    disability  allowance,  disability  compensation,  or 

reUred  pay.  unless  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  surrendered 

said  pension.  disabiUty  allowance,  disability  compensation, 

or  reUred  pay  for  the  period  of  his  service  or  acUve  duty.    A 

similar  provision  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  PubLc.  No. 

441    Seventy-second  Congress.  March  4.  1933.  and  was  con- 

Unued  in  Public.  No.  176.  Seventy-third  Congress.  April  26, 

1934.  Public.  No.  29.  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  April  9.  1935. 

Public.  No.  598.  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  May  15.  1936.  and 

Public!  No.  176.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  July  1,  1937. 

ACT   or    JITNE    1«.    1938     (PUBIJC,    NO.    648.    75TH   CONG.) 

This  act  amended  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10-Series.  with 
respect  to  two  pro\isions.    The  first  amendment  changed  the 
definition  of  what  constituted  Incurrence  of  disease  or  in- 
jury "in  line  of  duty."  as  set  forth  In  paragraph  VHI.  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  10-Series.     Prior  to  the  amendment  a 
disability  incurred  while  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  for 
a  period  of  time  which  was  considered  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  performance  of  regular  duty  was  not  deemed  to 
have  been  mcurred  in  line  of  duty.    This  limitation  was  re- 
moved by  Public.  No.  648.    The  fact  that  the  injury  was  .suf- 
fered or  the  disease  was  contracted  while  the  person  on  whose 
account  benefits  are  claimed  was  on  authorized  leave  'irre- 
spective of  the  duration  of  such  leave  >  will  not  of  itself  bar 
a  finding  that  the  disability  or  death  resulting  therefrom  was 
incurred  in  line  of  duty.    If  the  injury  was  suffered  or  the 
disease  was  contracted  while  the  person  who  served  was 
away  from  camp  or  his  post  of  duty,  the  burden  is  upon  the 
claimant  to  establish  line  of  duty.     If.  however,  the  injury 
was  suffered  or  the  disease  was  contracted  while  the  person 
who  served  was  at  camp  or  his  post  of  duty,  even  though  in  a 
leave  status,  the  burden  is  upon  the  Government  to  show  that 
disability  or  death  resulting  therefrom  was  not  in  line  of 
duty. 

The  second  amendment  changed  the  definition  of  miscon- 
duct m  paragraph  IX.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  by  remov- 
ing the  limitauon  "other  than  through  the  sexual  relation." 
thus  eliminating  the  bar  for  pa>Tnent  of  pension  imder  Vet- 
erans Regtilation  No.  1  ta).  as  amended,  where  venereal 
disease  Is  afBrmatively  shown  to  have  been  innocently 
acquired. 
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ACT  OT  rrSt  52.    1938    (PITBUC.  NO    697.   75T«  CONG  1 

This  act  provided  that  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  enlisted  between  April  21.  1898.  and  July  4,  1902. 
and  who  v;ere  discharged  for  fraudulent  enlistment  because 
of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of  age  and  who  were  other- 
wise entitled  to  honorable  discharge,  would  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  on  the  date  of  actual  separation  therefrom. 

ACT    or    JUNE    25.     1938     (PUBIJC,    NO.    •?32.    75TH    CONG  ) 

Public.  No.  732.  effective  July  1.  1938.  providing  for  the 
creation,  organization,  administration,  and  maintenance  of  a 
Naval  Reserve  and  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  contained  a  pro- 
vision in  section  304  which  affected  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. That  section,  after  extendmg  to  any  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  who  was  physically  injured  in  line  of  duty 
v,hile  performing  active  military  or  naval  ser\1ce.  or  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  such  reservist  who  died  as  the  result  of 
such  physical  injury  the  benefits  prescribed  by  law  for  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  who  were  physically  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty  or  who  died  as  a  result  thereof,  provided 
as  follows: 

That  where  a  person  who  Is  eligible  for  the  benefits  prescribed  by 
this  «iection  Is  also  eligible  for  pension  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  23  1937.  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  pension  laws  for  peacetime  service  to  IncUide  Reserve  officers 
and  members  of  the  enlisted  Reser\-es"  (50  Stat.  305),  he  shall  elect 
which  be-eflt  he  shall  receive,  and  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section 
and  of  said  act  all  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  shall  be  considered 
as  performini?  active  military  or  naval  service  while  performing 
active  duty  with  or  without  pay,  training  duty  with  or  without 
pay  drills  equlvah-nt  Instructions  or  duty,  appropriate  duty,  or 
other  prescrlbod  duty,  or  while  performing  authorized  travel  to  or 
from  such  duties. 

The  act  of  June  23,  1937  (Public.  No.  159,  75th  Cong.> .  cited 
in  the  foregoing  quotation  amended  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1(a).  part  II,  paragraph  I  (a) .  governing  eligibiUty  for  peace- 
time service-connected  disability  or  death  in  line  of  duty  to 
provide  thai  active  service,  including  service  for  training  pur- 
poses, performed  by  a  Reserve  officer  or  member  of  the  en- 
listed Reserves  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  would  be  considered  as  active  service  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  pension  under  part  n  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1  (a».  as  amended. 

ACT   OF    JUNE    25.    1938     (PtJBLIC,   NO.    734.    75TH   CONG.) 

This  act  was  designed  to  facUitate  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty left  by  deceased  veterans  on  premises  used  as  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  to  eliminate  certain  difBculties. 
delays,  and  expenses  theretofore  incurred  in  the  disposition 
of  such  property. 

Section  1  provided  that  if  a  person  died  in  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration facility,  leaving  a  will  probated  under  the  law  of 
his  domicile  or  of  the  place  where  the  facility  was  located,  the 
personal  property  of  such  decedent  situated  at  the  facility 
would  vest  in  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  under  the 
prcv.sicns  of  his  will. 

If  the  decedent  left  property  at  the  facility  not  disposed  of 
by  will  it  would  vest  in  the  persons  entitled  to  take  the  same 
by  inheritance  under  laws  cf  decedent's  domicile.  This  pro- 
vision did  not  apply  to  property  to  which  the  United  States 
was  entitled,  except  where  such  title  was  divested  out  of  the 
United  States.  ^  ^^  . 

The  act  further  provided  that  upon  demand  the  property 
would  be  delivered  to  a  qualified  administrator,  after  which 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  officer  or  employee  thereof 
would  be  liable  therefor. 

Sections  2  to  7,  inclusive,  dealt  with  assets  left  or  found  on 
the  premises  of  a  .'soldiers'  home,  a  hospital,  or  a  facihty  now 
under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  either 
of  known  or  unknown  ownership.  These  sections  provided  aii 
expeditious  method  of  transferring  possession  of  property  let t 
or  found  on  a  facility  to  the  person  previously  designated  by 
the  deceased  or  to  certain  classes  of  relatives  under  varying 
circumstances  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  admin- 
istration and  covered  cases  where  a  decedent  left  a  will  as  well 
as  those  in  which  he  did  not.  and  sale  of  unclaimed  property 
and  disposition  of  the  proceeds  thereof.    The  provisions  were 


made  applicable  to  property  on  hand  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment as  well  as  that  sul>sequently  left  or  found  in  facilities. 
They  applied  to  all  property  of  the  decedent  which  was  on  the 
reservation.  The  sections  also  applied  to  any  property  left  or 
found  on  the  rescr\ation.  Provision  was  made  for  notice  to 
be  given  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

Section  8  provided  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  States. 
Territories,  insular  possessions,  or  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  of  jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
estates  cf  decedents  as  might  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  such  authorities  respecting  the  Federal  reservation 
on  which  was  situated  any  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

Section  9  defined  the  term  "Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity" as  used  in  this  act. 

Section  10  authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  promulgate  regulations  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  It  further  provided  that  decisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  anyone  acting  for  him.  would  not  be  reviewable. 
administratively,  by  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Section  11  contained  a  separability  clause  In  case  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act  was  held  invalid. 

ACT  or  JtJNE    28,    1938    (PUBLIC,    NO.    758,   75TH   CONG  ) 

Public.  No.  758,  provided  that  on  and  after  July  1.  1938. 
persons  entitled  to  pension  under  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral pension  law,  for  death  resulting  from  service  prior  to 
April  21,  1898.  should  be  entitled  to  pension  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  III  of  part  11  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  as  amended.  It  was  also  provided  that  this  act  should 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  any  pension  under  any  act. 
public  or  private. 

PUBLIC    RESoLtmON    NO    1,    SEVENTY -SIXTH    CONGRESS.    FEBRUART    4.    193» 

This  resolution  appropriated  the  sum  of  $725,000,000  addi- 
tional to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  work  relief 
and  public  works  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939. 

Veterans  of  the  World  War,  Spanish-American  War.  and 
veterans  of  any  campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  <as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration)  who  are 
in  need  and  are  American  citizens,  are  given  first  preference 
in  employment. 

PUBLIC,   NO.    7,   SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS,    MARCH    IS.    1939 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1939.  appro- 
priates $2,747.85  for  payment  of  judgments  and  authorized 
claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

PUBLIC.    NO.    8.   SEVENTY-SIXTH   CONGRESS,    MARCH    16,    1939 

Independent   Offices  Appropriation    Act.    1940.   provides   a 
total  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  $561.- 
093.000.  made  up  of  the  following  items:  $97,000,000  for  vari- 
ous admmistrative  expenses,  including  repairs,  alterations,  or 
Improvements  of  existing  facilities;  $120,000  for  printing  and 
binding:  $432,063,000  for  compensation  and  peivsions,  gratui- 
ties and  allowances,  including  emergency  officers'  retirement 
pay,  and  annuities;  $26,791,000  for  military  and  naval  insur- 
ance;   $1,104,000  for   adjusted   service   and   dependent  pay; 
and  $4,015,000  for  construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities. 

PUBLIC,    NO.     18,    SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS,    APRIL    ^.     1939 

Section  5  of  this  act.  which  provides  for  the  national  defense, 
contains  aulhonty  for  the  President  to  order  Re5erve  officers 
for  active  duty  with  the  Regular  Army.  The  act  contains 
certain  cond. lions  and  limitations  pertaining  thereto  and  in- 
cludiS  the  following  proviso: 

Provided  hirther.  Tliat  all  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  cn"**^ 
m^n  of  the  Army  cf  the  United  States,  other  than  the  officers  and 
Sfl  st^d  mor  of  the  Regular  Army,  If  called  or  ordered  into  the  active 
mUi^rv^  vlcVbv  the  Federal  Governnrent  for  "tended  mill  axy 
^r  re  m  cxces^,  of  30  days,  and  who  suffer  disability  or  death  In  line 
nf  rin,  vTrom  dTJase  or  Injury  while  so  employed,  shall  be  deemed  to 
^  .^Jn  1^  The  a^ive  military  service  during  such  period  and  shaU 
^in^ll  respects  entitled     o  rlcrlve  the  same  pciu^lons.  cnmpensa- 

Bv  Executive  Order  No.  8099.  dated  April  28.  1939.  the  Preri- 
dent  determined  that  the  Veterans'   Administrauon   would 
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award  the  rrtlml  cases  upon  certincations  of  eUgibility  secured 
trom  the  War  Department  in  each  Individual  case. 
rvMLK  m«KM.tmoi«  no  io,  sKvrirrr-sixTH  congress,  ^nn.  i3.  »»3» 
This  resolution  provided  an  additional  appropriation  for 
work  relief  and  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939. 
bv  increasing  the  amount  from  1725,000.000  previousbr  appro- 
priated by  Public  Resolution  N)  1.  Seventy-six' h  Congress, 
approved  February  4    1939.  to  S825  000.000. 

rUTATT     NO     3^     STirNTT -SIXTH    CONCKESS.    AFim.    M.    1»3» 

This  act  allowed  credit  in  the  accounts  of  certain  former 
disbursing  cfBcers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  sums 
standing  as  daaUowance.s  in  their  accounts  on  the  books  or 
the  Of-neral  Accounting  Office. 

PIBLIC.    no     61.    MVINTT -SIXTH    CONCRJSS.    MAT    2      I93» 

Second  Deficuncy  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1939  ap- 
propriates $29  689  24  for  payment  of  Judfiments  and  autnor- 
ized  claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

PtT»UC,   NO    6 J,  STMNTT-MXTH  CXSNCRESS.  MAT  3.    193» 

This  act  provides  donuciliary  care,  medical  and  hospital 
treatment,  and  burial  brnefits  under  section  6  of  I*"biic.  No  2. 
Scveniy-lhird  Congress,  a^i  amended,  and  section  17  of  Pub  c. 
No  2  Seventy-third  Congre.,s.  for  veteran^s  cf  the  War  with 
Spain,  including  the  Boxer  RcDellion  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion  who  entered  the  active  .service  after  August  12.  1898^  and 
who'd  d  not  participate  in  the  PhiUpplne  Insurrection  or  Bcxer  , 
Rebellion,  or  leave  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
for  seruce  In  Guam.  Cuba,  or  Puerto  R  co 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  thii  act.  these  veterans,  although 
they  had  their  s<-rvic-?  pen.sic.n.s  restored  to  them  ur.d-r  Public  i 
Law  No  269  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  Aupust  13.  193o.  were 
not  entitled  to  hospitalization,  domiciliary  care,  or  bur.al  bene- 
nts  under  Public  No  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  March  20. 
1933.  and  the  Veterans  Regulations  promulgated  thertunder. 

PTmUC.    NO.     109,    MTVtNTT -SIXTH    C  NCREi  S.    JfNI    2      193» 

Thin  act  provides  for  payment  not  to  exceed  $50  for  the 
tran&Iu^ion  cf  blood  by  members  and  formir  members  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  and  by  traployees  of  the  United  States 
Government.  .  ,  ^ 

Prior  to  the  enactment  cf  this  act  the  Veterans  Adimnsira- 
tion  was  precluded  from  making  payment  to  nonmilitary  em- 
ployees who  donated  blood  for  transfusion  for  veterans  hos- 
pitalized in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  bv  reason  of 
the  limitation  imposed  by  section  1765.  Revised  Statutes,  whxh 
provid<s  that : 

No  oflccr  in  any  branch  of  the  public  iwrvlce.  or  any  other  person 
whcNe  salary  p*T.  or  emilumenUs  are  flxfd  by  law  or  regulation* 
aiiall  receive  any  acid: tional  pay  extra  allowance,  or  compensation. 
In  any  form  whatewr,  fcr  the  disburst-ment  cf  public  mjney.  or  for 
any  other  nervier  or  duty  whatever,  unless  the  snme  Is  authorized  by 
law  and  the  appropriation  therefor  explicitly  states  that  It  is  for 
Kuch  addtttonal  pay.  extr»  allowance,  or  conapensallon. 

The  act  of  February  9.  1927.  was  enacted  in  order  to  remove 
the  prohibition  against  the  payment  of  extra  compensation 
tp  any  member  or  former  member  of  the  Militarv  Establish- 
ment who  furnishes  blood  for  transfusion  to  a  membt^r  or 
former  member  of  the  Military  Establishment.  Public.  No. 
109.  extends  the  authority  of  the  above  act  so  as  to  include  all 
Government  employees,  civilian  as  well  as  military 

POBUC.    no.     11».    SKVlNTT-SUtTH    CONCRE4.    JIIN«    6.    1939 

This  act  authorizes  certain  cfBcers  and  employees  to  admin- 
ister oaths  to  expense  accounts  and  amends  the  prior  law — 
act  of  August  24. 1912 — to  permit,  in  addition  to  those  author- 
ized thereunder,  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  executive  de- 
partment, independent  esublishment.  or  oiiier  Government 
agency,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  who  shall 
have  been  designated  in  writing  for  such  purpose  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  establishment,  or  agency  concerned,  when 
requested,  to  admimster  oaths,  required  by  law  or  otherwise, 
to  accounts  for  travel  or  other  expenses  against  the  United 
States. 

rwLX.  NO.  It*.  ssvairrT -SIXTH  conckxss.  jvm  i3.  t«39 

This  act  authorizes  commissioning  aviation  cadets  in  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  upon  completion  of  train- 
inc.  and  provides  in  section  7.  as  follows: 


urns  thereon   shall  be  deducted   from  the  pay  of   the  ofHjers  con 
S^nei  and  wm  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  N»vy  to  the  Administrator 
^  vSeraii-^ffairs      When  relea:^d  from  active  duty  or  dischar^.d 
?hey  IhaThave  the  option  of  continuing  such  Insurance  at  their 
own  expense 


Section  5  of  the  act  of  April  15.  1935.  provided  for  the 
issuance  to  aviation  cadets  during  their  period  o^  ^ac^'^^^^^^^/; 
Government  life  insurance  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  the 
premiums  to  be  paid  out  of  current  appropriations  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Following  the  commissioning  of  these 
cadets  such  insurance  shall  continue  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  No.  129.  supra,  but  the  premiums  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  officers  concerned. 

PtlBLIC.    NO      146.    SEVrNTT-SIXTH    CONCKKSS,    JtJNK    21.     1939 

Entitled  "An  act  to  extend  further  time  for  naturalization 
to  alien  veterans  of  the  World  War  under  the  act  approved 
May  25  1932  <47  Stat.  165*.  to  extend  the  same  privileges 
to  certain  veterans  of  countries  allied  with  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War.  and  for  other  purposes."  amended  the 
act  of  May  25  1932.  as  amended,  extending  from  May  25. 
1938  to  May  25.  1940.  the  privilege  heretofore  granted  aliens 
who  fought  in  the  Allied  armies  during  the  World  War  to 
become  citizens  of  this  country.  The  prior  act  also  provided 
that  he  mu«;t  prove  good  moral  character  for  2  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  his  petition.  Public.  No.  146 
changes  the  period  to  5  years. 

PUBMC    arsOLUTlON     NO      24.    SEYTNTT -SIXTH    CONGRESS.    JUNI    30.     1939 

This  refo'.uUon  making  appropriations  for  work  relief  and 
relief,  for  the  fisc-al  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  provides  in 
section  7  'a)   that  the  funds  appropriated  therein,  together 

'  with  the  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  the  United  Stales  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 

:  1938  or  prior  cmer.iency  relief  appropriation  acts,  shall  be 
available  for  payments  to  Federal  agencies  for  medical  nnd 
hospital  services  supplied  by  Federal  departments  and  es- 
tablishments in  accordance  with  the  regulations  cf  the  Com- 
mission for  injured  persons  entitled  to  tjeneflts  under  the 
laws  administered  by  the  United  States  Employers'  Com- 
pensation Commission  as  provided  in  section  24  of  the  Relief 
Act.     Sectior.  24  reads  as  follows: 

The  provision?  cf  the  act  of  February  15.  1934  (48  Stat  351). 
as  amended,  relating  to  dl.sablUty  or  death  compensation  and 
benents  shall  apply  to  persons  ^ except  administrative  employees 
qutUitying  as  civil  .mploiecs  of  the  tJnited  States)  re-celvuig  com- 
pentation  from  the  approprlutions  in  this  Joint  resolution  for  serv- 
ices rendered  as  employees  of  the  tJnited  States:  Prorided.  That 
this  section  s^.all  not  apply  In  any  case  coming  wlthm  the  pur- 
view of  the  worltmen  s  compen.>^ation  law  of  any  State.  Territory, 
or  pt^sscsslun.  cr  in  which  Uu  claimant  has  received  or  is  entitled 
to  receive  similar  benefits  for  Injury  or  death 

Section  16  va)  provides  thai  preference  shall  be  determined 
as  far  as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs  and  shall. 
where  the  relative  needs  are  found  to  t>e  the  same,  be  given 
first  to  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  Spanish -American 
War.  and  veterans  of  any  cami>Hign  or  expedition  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged — as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  laws  admimsiered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— who  are  in  need  and  are  American  citizens. 

Subparagraph  'b)  provides  for  the  removal,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  employment  on  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion projects  ail  relief  workers  except  veterans  who  have  been 
continuously  employed  on  such  projects  for  more  than  18 
months. 

Section  23  gives  preference  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  the  widows  of  such,  or  the  wives  of  injured  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  themselves  are  not  quaLfied  but  whose  wives 
are  qualified  to  hold  a  position  in  the  Ocnernment  service,  for 
retention  in  the  Federal  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  their  ratings  are  good  or  t)etter. 

PUBLIC,   NO.    166.  SEVINTT-SUTH   CONCUSS.    JULT    11,    1939 

This  act  amended  paragraph  I  of  "Veterans  Regulation  No.  9 
(a».  as  amended,  governing  the  furni^hins  of  a  flag  for  bunal 
purposes  and  alter  burial  to  be  given  to  the  next  of  kin  of  line 
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T^teran.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  flags  could  be 
furnished  only  where  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  any 
war  died  after  discharge.  Under  this  act.  flags  may  also  be 
furnished  in  the  case  of  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
Army.  Na\T.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  who  die  after 
discharge,  provided  they  completed  at  least  one  enlistment,  or 
were  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line  cf  duty. 

PtJBUC.    NO.    179.    SENENTT- SIXTH   CONGRESS.   JtJLT    15.    1939 

This  act  extends  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Employees* 
Compensation  Act  to  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
and  of  the  Enii.«ted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  who  are  physi- 
cally injured  in  line  of  duty  while  performing  active  duty  or 
engaged  in  authorized  training,  or  die  as  the  result  of  such 
injury. 

PT7BMC.   NO     196.   SEYTNTT-SIXTH   CONGRESS.    JtTLT    19.    1939 

This  act  restores  certain  benefits  to  World  War  veterans 
suffering  with  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are 
helpless  or  bedridden.  With  certain  limitations  this  act  re- 
stored to  the  compensation  rolls  those  World  War  veterans  on 
the  rolls  March  19.  1933.  under  that  part  of  section  200. 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as  amended,  which  provides  as 
follows : 

•  •  •  no  person  suffering  from  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness 
shall  be  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct,  nor 
shall  any  perstm  who  Is  helpless  or  bedridden  as  a  result  of  any 
disability  be  denied  compensation  by  reason  of  willful  misconduct. 

The  act  further  provides  death  compensation  for  widows 
and  children  of  such  veterans  who  die  or  have  died  from  dis- 
ease or  injury,  service  connection  of  which  is  or  would  have 
been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  These  bene- 
fits are  payable  under  Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. June  28.  1934.  as  amended,  which  act  provides  compen- 
sation at  rates  somewhat  lower  than  war  service-connected 
death  rates  where  the  veteran  at  time  of  death  was  suffering 
from  World  War  service-connected  disability. 

The  service-connected  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19, 
1923.  were  restored  to  the  rolls  by  section  26  of  Public  Law  No. 
141.  March  28.  1934. 

The  limitations  heretofore  referred  to  are  (1)  the  act  re- 
stores only  those  veterans  who  were  on  the  rolls  March  19. 
1933,  and  who  entered  the  service  prior  to  November  12.  1918, 
or  as  to  Russian  service,  before  April  2,  1920;  '2)  the  pre-  | 
sumptively  service-connected  cases  do  not  have  the  full  amount  j 
of  compensation  restored,  but  same  must  be  reduced  by  25   j 
,  percent  under  the  provisions  of  sections  27  and  28  of  Public  I 
Law  No.  141.  Seventy-third  Congress;  (3)  by  making  the  resto- 
ration subject  to  sections  27  and  28  of  PubUc  Law  No.  141. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  cases  of  fraud,  misrepresenUtion  of 
a  material  fact  or  unmistakable  error  as  to  conclusions  of 
fact  or  law  are  excluded,  and  the  act  does  not  apply  to  persons 
as  to  whom  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  discloses  that 
the  disease,  injury,  or  disability  had  inception  before  or  after 
the  period  of  active  military  or  naval  service,  unless  such 
injury,  disease,  or  disability  is  shown  to  have  been  aggravated 
during  such  service;  and  in  any  review  of  the  case  of  any 
veteran  to  whom  compensation  was  being  paid  on  March  19, 
1933  for  such  service-connected  disability,  reasonable  doubts 
shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  veteran,  the  burden  of  proof 
being  on  the  Government. 

Payments  to  veterans  restored  to  the  rolls  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  effective  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  and  payments  to  widows  and  children  are  effective  from 
the  date  of  enactment  or  date  of  filing  claim  therefor,  which- 
ever is  the  later. 

PtJBLIC.   NO     198.   SEVENTT-SnCTH   CONGRESS.   JtTl.T    19,    1939 

This  act  provides  certain  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

Section  1  of  this  act  amends  section  1  of  Public  Law  No.  484. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  June  28,  1934.  and  pertains  to  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  dependents  of  deceased  World  War 
veterans  where  the  veteran's  death  is  not  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  service. 

Section  1  liberalizes  the  existing  laws  in  those  cases  where 
the  veteran  was  honorably  discharged  after  having  served  90 


days  or  more,  or.  having  sen-ed  less  than  90  days,  was  dis- 
charged for  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty,  so 
that  compensation  is  payable  if  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's 
death  he  had  a  disability,  directly  or  presumptively  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the  World  War.  for  which  com- 
pensation would  be  payable  if  the  disability  were  10  percent 
or  more  in  degree.  In  other  words,  in  those  cases  where  the 
veteran  had  90  days'  honorable  service  or  was  discharged  for 
disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty  it  will  not  be 
necessary  that  he  have  a  service-connected  disability  10  per- 
cent or  more  disabling,  but  he  must  have  a  disabihty  for 
which  compensation  would  be  payable  if  10  percent  or  more 
in  degree. 

This  section  establishes  a  new  income  limitation  providing 
that  payment  of  compensation  shall  not  be  made  to  any  widow 
without  child  or  a  child  whose  annual  income  exceeds  $1,000. 
or  to  a  widow  with  a  child  or  children  whose  annual  income 
exceeds  $2,500.  and  exempt  payments  of  war-risk  term  insur- 
ance. United  States  Government  life — converted — insurance, 
and  adjusted  compensation  from  consideration  as  income. 
This  income  limitation  is  similar  to  that  employed  under 
existing  law  for  non-service-connected  benefits  under  Vet- 
erans' Regulation  No.  1  <a) .  as  amended,  part  III.  This  new 
income  limitation  is  substituted  for  the  preexisting  limitation 
of  requirement  for  exemption  from  payment  of  a  Federal 
income  tax. 

This  section  provides  for  payment  of  benefits  of  sections  1 
to  3,  inclusive,  from  the  date  of  death  where  application  is 
filed  within  1  year  thereafter  and  in  other  cases  from  the 
date  of  application,  except  that  compensation  authorized  can- 
not be  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  for  increased  rates  of  death 
compensation  to  widows  under  Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended.  The  prior  rate  to  widow  alone 
was  $22  per  month  and  the  rate  to  widow  with  one  child  was 
$30.  Section  2  provides  a  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow 
but  no  child  and  $38  per  month  for  a  widow  with  one  child. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  rates  for  children.  The  total  com- 
pensation limitation  was  changed  from  $56  to  $64  in  view  of 
the  increase  for  widows. 

Section  3  of  the  act  made  formal  changes  in  section  4  of 
Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  so  as  to  conform 
1  with  the  amendments  made  by  the  act. 

I       Section  4  of  the  act  provides  hospitalization  and  domiciliary 
1   care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  retired  officers 
'  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  who  served  honorably  during  a  war  period  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  on  a  parity  with  other 
war  veterans. 

Under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (c) .  paragraph  1  (f ) .  in 
effect  prior  to  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  hospital  treat- 
ment of  retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  granted  pro- 
viding that  part  of  the  retired  person's  service  was  in  war- 
time.    That  treatment  was  provided  only  in  facilities  under 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  with  due  regard  to  available  beds.    A  per  diem  rate 
was  charged  to  such  patients  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis- 
officers,  $1.50;  enlisted  men,  $1;  general  medical  and  surgical 
disorders  or  psychoses — officers,  $1;  enlisted  men,  $0.65. 

Retired  officers  or  enlisted  men.  except  emergency  officers  of 
the  Worid  War.  whUe  being  furnished  hospital  treatment  were 
not  formerly  subject  to  reduction  of  retirement  pay  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  VI  (A)  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6 
Series,  which  provides  in  effect  that  where  any  disabled  vet- 
eran who  has  neither  wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent  is 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment,  institutional  or  domiciliary 
care  by  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
pension,  compensation,  or  emergency  °ffl^^"7^"f;/"f"l  ^^J 
Shall  not  exceed  $15.  and  the  amount  payable  to  such  disabled 
Sterans  entitled  to  pension  for  ,di^«bility  non^rvice  con- 
nected  shall  not  exceed  $6.  Section  4  of  the  act  makes  the 
Retired  pay  subject  to  the  reductions  heretofore  explained 
1  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  (c),  paragraph  VI  (A). 
'  section  5  of  the  act  provides  increases  of  death  compmsa- 
tion  to  the  widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  World 
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War  service.  The  prior  rate  of  $30  per  month  for  a  widow 
under  50  years  of  age  was  increased  to  $38  per  month.  The 
prior  rate  of  $37.50  for  widows,  age  50  to  65  years,  was  elimi- 
nated, and  tho5€  widows  became  entitled  to  $45  per  month  on 
a  parity  with  widows,  age  65  years  or  over.  These  increases 
arr  subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in  Public  Law  No.  304. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  that  they  cannot  be  paid  in  the  event 
the  monthly  payment  of  compensation  under  Veteran?  Regu- 
lation No.  1  <g> .  and  the  monthly  payment  of  yearly  renewable 
term  insurance  or  automatic  insurance  aggregates  or  exceeds 
the  amount  of  compensation  authorized  by  the  act.  United 
States  Ocvernment  life — crjnverted — insurance  has  t>een  elimi- 
nated from  the  limitation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
change  made  in  the  rates  for  children  or  dependent  parents, 
although  by  the  remov-al  of  the  United  States  Government 
h/e — converted — imurance  limitation  it  is  possible  that  some 
will  become  entitled  to  increased  rates  who  were  formerly 
barred 

Section  «  of  the  act  contains  an  amendment  to  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  <a).  as  amended,  part  I.  paragraph  11  <k>, 
which  formerly  provided  that  if  a  disabled  person  as 
the  result  of  service-incurred  disability  had  suffered  the 
anatomical  loss  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  only  one  foot,  or 
one  haiKl.  or  one  eye.  the  rate  of  pension  would  be  increased 
by  $25  per  month.  This  section  of  the  act  increases  the  ad- 
ditional compensation  from  $25  lo  $35  per  month.  This 
provision  apphes  to  World  War  and  Spanish-American  War. 
Including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  Insuri-ection. 
service-connected  cases.  It  also  includes  those  Regular  Es- 
tablishment cases  where  the  disability  resulted  from  an  in- 
jury received  in  line  of  duty  in  actual  ccmt>at  in  a  military 
expedition  or  military  occupation. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  any  loan  se- 
cured by  a  lien  on  United  States  Government  life  <  converted  > 
insurance  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  per  annum.  Under 
section  301  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended, 
loan  privileges  urxier  United  States  Government  life-insur- 
artce  policies  are  provided  for.  but  the  law  does  not  provide 
for  any  specific  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  on  any  loan 
secured  by  a  Hen  on  such  Insurance.  The  determination  of 
this  rate  Is,  therefore,  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Up  to  the  passage  of  section  7  of  this  act 
the  rate  of  interest  on  such  loans  was  always  6  percent  per 
annum. 

rvmuc.  MO.  »i3.  SFvrirrT-srxTH  cowchess.  jtxt  25,  1939 
This  act  amends  .section  5  of  the  act  of  April  3,  1939    Pub- 
lic. No.  18.  76th  Cong.),  as  follows: 

'That  section  5  of  the  act  approved  April  3,  1939  1  Public. 
Numbered  18,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  comma  in  line  5  of  the  final  proviso  of 
that  section  the  expression  'other  than  for  sejnrice  with  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,'." 

This  act  excludes  Reserve  OfBcers  of  the  Army  on  duty  with 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  approved  April  3,  1939.  which  grants  to  per- 
sonnel Of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  *  other  than  Regular 
personnel)  on  extended  active  duty  under  an  order  or  call 
for  periods  in  excess  of  30  days  and  who  suffer  death  or  dis- 
ability from  sictaiess  or  injury  in  line  of  duty,  the  right  to 
receive  the  same  pensions,  compensation,  retirement  pay.  and 
hospitalization  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  lor 
personnel  of  the  Regular  .\rmy  of  the  same  grade  and  length 
of  service.  This  act  carries  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  made  in  message  of  April  20.  1939,  to  the  Congress. 

PUBLIC.     NO      250.     STVENTT-SIXTH     CONCRCSS.    ADGUST     1.     1939 

This  act  increases  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  Slate  or 
Territorial  homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  from  $120  per  annum,  as  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  August  27,  1888.  as  amended,  to  $240  per 
annum.  It  further  includes  hospitalized  cases  and  provides 
for  payment  from  date  of  determination  of  eligibility  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

PVBUC.  NO.  *il,  SS\-SIfTT -SIXTH  CONCUESS.  AVGVST  4.    1939 

This  act  provides  pensions  to  members  of  the  Regular  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  based  upon  such  service 


after  April  21.  1898.  who  become  disabled  by  reason  of  their 
service  therein,  other  than  during  a  period  of  war.  at  rat« 
equivalent  to  75  percent  of  the  compensation  or  pension  pay- 
able to  war  vetrrans  for  similar  service-connected  disability 
under  veterans  reculations  promulgated  by  the  E»re5ident  under 
Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  March  20.  1933. 

The  rates  under  prior  laws  for  this  group  ranged  from  $6  per 
month  for  10-percent  disabilitj  to  $45  per  month  for  total 
disability,  with  higher  rates  for  certain  specific  d'sabilities  up 
to  $125  per  month  This  act  increases  the  rat<>s  from  $7.50 
per  month  for  a  10-percent  disability  to  $75  pe"  month  for 
total  disability,  with  higher  rates  for  certain  si^eclfk  disa- 
bilities up  to  $187  50  per  month. 

PUBLIC.    NO      J7a.    SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS,    .^UCCST    5.     J939 

This  act  provides  that  awards  of  death  pension  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  death  of  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  includinK  the  Boxer  Rebellion  an<l  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  if  claim  is  filed  within  1  year  after  the  death 
of  siKh  veteran. 

This  act  establishes  a  uniform  effective  date  for  death- 
pension  awards  for  the  Spanish-American  Wa..  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  provisions 
thereof  are  similar  to  these  contained  in  section  6  of  Public. 
No.  304.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  August  16,  1937.  pertaining 
to  effective  dates  of  awards  of  death-compensation  benefits 
to  dependents  of  World  War  veterans. 

PUBLIC.    NO      324.    SEVENTT-SITiTH    CONCBESS,    AUGUST    7.     1939 

This  act  provides  for  the  relief  of  disbursing  officers  and 
certifying  officers  cf  the  Veterans'  Adminisuatir^n  from  lia- 
bility for  payment  where  recovery  of  such  payment  is  waived 
under  existing  laws  administered  by  the  Vetei arts'  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  act  affords  the  same  relief  to  certifying  oiEcers  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  '.as  formerly  afforded  to  disbtus- 
ing  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  28  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as 
amended,  and  extends  the  relief  to  recovery  cases  generally. 
It  also  continues  the  rebef  of  dlsbiu-sing  officers.  Tlie  act  is 
effective  June  10,  1933. 

PTBUC,    NO     3  26.    SE\'ENTT -SIXTH    CONCRXSS.    AUGUST    7,    1939 

This  act  amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  28.  1937,  as  amended. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  amended  section  1  of  the  fore- 
going act  so  as  to  authorize  ccntinuance  of  its  piovi.sions  to 
July  1,  1943.  instead  of  July  1.  1940.  as  previously  provided. 

Section  2  of  the  act  made  provisions  for  an  official  seal  to 
be  designated  by  the  Director  for  the  corps,  wti'ch  shall  be 
judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  preserved  in  the  custody 
of  the  Director. 

PUBLIC.    MO.    361.    SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS.    ADCCST    9.     1939 

This  act,  which  is  cited  as  the  "Third  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  Piscal  Year  1939,"  appropriated  $32,362.50  for  pay- 
ment of  judgments  and  authorized  claims  affecting  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

PTTBLJC,    NO.    359.    SEVENTT -SIXTH    CONCUSS.    AUGUST    9.    1939 

This  act  provides  for  insanity  proceedings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Section  6  of  the  act  provides  for  commitment  by 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  insane  person  to  the  custody  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility,  if  there  has  been  filed  with  the  court  or  the 
commission  on  mental  health,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  court,  a  certificate  executed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  or  hLs  duly  authorized  representative,  showing 
said  insane  person  to  be  entitled  to  such  care  and  treatment, 
and  that  facilities  therefor  are  available. 

Section  7  of  the  same  act.  in  providing  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  commission  on  mental  health,  includes  among  the 
types  of  recommendation  to  the  court  whicli  may  be  made  by 
the  commission  "that  the  person  is  of  unsotuid  mind."  and 
"<3»  should  be  committed  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility:  Provided.  That  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  court  or 
commission  a  certificate  executed  by  said  Administrator,  or 
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his  duly  authorized  representative,  showing  said  person  is 
entitled  to  such  care  and  treatment  and  that  facilities  there- 
for are  available." 

PUBLIC.  NO.  412,  SrvlNTT -SIXTH  CONGRESS.  rTBRUART  9.   1940 

This  act.  pertaining  to  sailors  and  marines  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  respectively,  their  widows 
and  dependent  children,  provides  that  if  a  sailor  or  marine 
served  as  an  enlisted  man  between  April  6.  1917.  and  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  and  was  discharged  for  fraudulent  enlistment  on 
account  of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of  age.  such  sailor 
or  marine  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  naval  service  on  the  date  of 
his  separation  therefrom  if  his  service  otherwise  was  such  as 
would  have  entitled  him  to  an  honorable  discharge.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  the  granting  of  an  honorable  discharge 
certificate.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  January  19.  1929.  relief  was  afforded 
only  to  those  sailors  and  marines  who  enlisted  between  April 
6,  1917.  and  November  11.  1918.  and  included  cases  of  mis- 
representation of  age.  The  act  of  February  9.  1940.  estab- 
lishes greater  uniformity  with  the  act  of  March  3,  1936. 
Public.  No.  467.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  pertaining  to  the 
Army. 

PUBLIC.   NO.    4  18,   SEVINTT-8IXTH  CONGRtSS,   MARCH    2,    1940 

This  act  granted  authority  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  transfer,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co..  for  right-of-way  purposes,  a  small  strip 
of  land  at  Veterans'  Administration  Facility.  Coatesville.  Pa. 

PUBLIC.  NO.  4  3  2.  SEVENTT -SIXTH  CONGRFSS,  MARCH    14.    194  0 

This  act  authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  pay 
the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  including  lodging 
and  subsistence,  or  in  lieu  thereof  an  allowance  based  upori 
the  mileage  traveled,  of  any  person  to  or  from  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  or  other  place  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  treatment,  cr  care.  It  further  provides  that 
payment  of  mileage  upon  termination  of  examination,  treat- 
ment, or  care  may  be  made  prior  to  completion  of  such  travel, 
and  further,  that  when  any  such  person  requires  an  attend- 
ant other  than  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  performance  of  such  travel,  such  attendant  may  be 
allowed  expenses  of  travel  upon  a  similar  basis.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act  allowance  in  lieu  of  actual  necessary 
expenses,  including  lodging  and  subsistence,  could  not  be 
granted. 

PUBLIC.    NO.    435.   srVTNTT -SIXTH    CONGRESS,    MARCH    15.    1940 

This  act  authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  exchange  certain  property  located  at  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Facihty.  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  title  to  which  was  then  vested 
In  the  United  States,  for  certain  property  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

PUBLIC,  NO.  447.  SEVENTT -SIXTH  CONGRESS,   APRIL   6.  1940 

This  act.  known  as  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act. 
1940.  appropriated  $80,776.93  for  payment  of  judgments  and 
authorized  claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

PUBLIC.   NO.   459.   SEVENTT -SIXTH   CONGRESS.   APRIL    18.    1940 

This  act.  known  as  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  1941,  provides  a  total  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  $580,005,544,  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  $101,228,240  for  various  administrative  expenses,  in- 
cluding repairs,  alterations,  or  improvements  of  existing 
facilities;  $120,000  for  printing  and  binding;  $456,492,304  for 
compensation  and  pensions,  gratuities,  and  allowance,  includ- 
ing emergency  officers'  retirement  pay;  $20,000,000  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  insurance;  $2,165,000  for  construction  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  faciUties.  It  authorizes  purchase  of 
printed  reduced  fare  requests  for  use  by  vettiaiis  when  tiavel- 
ing  at  their  own  expense  from  or  to  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  such  purchases  to  be  from  sources  authorized  by  the 
common  carriers.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  hospitalization  or  examination  of  persons  other  than  vet- 
erans unless  a  reciprocal  schedule  of  pay  is  in  effect  with  the 
agency  or  department  involved.  This  provision  was  clarified 
by  Public.  No.  668.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  June  27,  1940. 


PUBLIC,    NO.    461,   SEVENTT-SIXTH   CONGRESS,    APRIL    18.    1940 

This  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  upon 
application,  for  use  on  graves  in  cemeteries  where  stone 
markers  are  not  acceptable,  a  headstone  or  marker  of  such 
standard  design  and  material  as  may  be  approved  by  him, 
within  the  limit  of  prevailing  costs  of  the  standard  World 
War  type  headstones,  for  the  grave  of  any  deceased  person 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  furnish  a 
marker  or  headstone.  The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  furnish  the  upright  stone  marker,  authorized  by 
section  4877  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  cemeteries  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

PUBLIC,    NO.    473,    SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS.    APRIL    32.    1940 

This  act  provided  for  incorporation  of  the  organization 
known  as  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  into  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  with  the  principal  office  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  D.  C. 

PUBLIC,   NO.  491.   SEVTNTT-SIXTH   CONGRESS.   APRIL   30,    1940 

This  act  amended  section  35B  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended,  United  States  Code,  title  18,  sec- 
tion 86,  to  include  within  its  provisions  a  prohibition  against 
the  purchase  or  receipt  in  pledge  of  clothing  and  other  sup- 
plies issued  to  veterans  in  any  hospital,  home,  or  facility 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  Previously  this  section  was 
limited  to  purchase  of  articles  issued  under  a  clothing  allow- 
ance to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

PUBLIC.   NO.    505.   SEVENTT-SIXTH   CONGRESS,    MAT    2,    1940 

This  £ict,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Philippine  Travel 
Pay  Act,  pertains  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  mustered  into  service  for  the  War 
with  Spain  who  were  held  to  service  in  the  Phlhppine  Islands 
for  service  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection  after  April  11,  1899, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
It  authorizes  payment  of  certain  travel  pay  and  allowance  for 
subsistence.  Claims  under  the  act  are  settled  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  certify  to  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  7,  1884,  all  claims  allowed  under 
the  act.  The  act  requires  that  application  for  benefits  shall 
be  filed  within  3  years  after  the  date  of  its  passage. 

PUBLIC,    NO.    553.    SEVENTY -SIXTH    CONGRESS,    JUNE    6,    1940 

This  act  authorized  the  payment  of  pension  for  disabilities 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service  prior  to  April  21,  1898,  at 
the  rates  provided  in  part  II  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a), 
as  amended,  which,  heretofore,  as  to  disabled  persons,  has  ap- 
plied only  to  peacetime  service  on  and  after  April  21,  1898. 
The  act  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  reduce  any 
pension  under  any  act,  pubhc  or  private.  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  the  rates  for  service-connected  disability 
based  on  service  before  April  21,  1898.  were  payable  solely 
under  the  general  pension  law. 

PUBLIC.  NO.   594.  SEVENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS,  JUNE   11.   1940 

This  act  amended  the  service- pension  acts  pertaining  to 
the  War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  China 
Relief  Expedition  by  providing  that  in  determining  the  period 
of  active  service  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1926 — 
Public  Law  No.  166,  Sixty-ninth  Congress — the  act  of  June  2, 
1930— Public  Law  No.  299,  Seventy-first  Congress— and  the 
act  of  May  24.  1938— Public  Law  No.  541.  Seventy-flfth  Con- 
gress— granting  service  pensions  to  veterans  and  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition,  continuous  ac- 
tive service  entered  into  during  the  War  with  Spain,   the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition  shall 
be  included,  although  part  of  such  continuous  service  extended 
into  either  the  Philippine  Insurrection  or  the  China  Relief 
]  Expedition.     Since  the  War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, and  China  Relief  Expedition  are  considered  as  three 
separate  periods  cf  service,  if  a  veteran,  prior  to  this  enact- 
]  ment.  had  served  in  one  of  the  named  hostilities  less  than 
;  the  requisite  time  to  entitle  him  to  pension  under  service- 
I  pension  laws,  such  service  could  not  be  combined  with  service 
rendered  in  one  of  the  other  hostilities,  notwithstanding  the 
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facL  that  the  siibscqupnt  service  was  continuous.  The  act 
conforms  to  the  practice  ol  th?  Veterans'  Administration  in 
determining  the  requite  period  of  service  in  World  War  cases. 

PCBUC.  MO    5»«,  3«V»J»TT -SIXTH  CONMESS,  JVm  11,   1»40 

This  act  amends  th?  Criminal  Code  so  as  to  confer  con- 
current Jurisdlct-on  on  courts  of  the  United  States  over  crimes 
committed  on  cenain  Federal  reservations.  Prior  to  this  en- 
actment, as  to  Federal  reservations,  the  crimes  enumerated 
In  sections  273-289  of  the  Criminal  Code— Eighteenth  United 
States  Cede,  at  pages  452-468 — were  punishable  only  if  lands 
were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  United  States  and  were  under 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  thereof.  Several  of  the  reservations 
on  which  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  are  located  are 
under  concurrent  State  jurisdiction  insofar  as  police  power 
Is  concernrd. 

rvm-ic.  wo.  «43.  stitntt-stxth  coitcEisa.  jtjnk  i9,  1940 

This  act  amends  the  act  of  May  22.  1896— Fiftieth  United 
States  Code,  at  page  67— which  authorizes  the  lending  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  condemned 
ordnance,  gxins,  and  cannon  balls  to  soldiers'  monument  asso- 
ciations, posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  mu- 
nicipal corporations  so  as  to  authorize  such  loans  to  posts 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Lefrion.  and  other  recognized  war-veteran  associa- 
tions, to  certain  mu.«;eums,  and  to  posts  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans' 
Reserve.  The  list  of  material  authorized  to  be  lent  is  enlarged 
to  include  condemned  or  obsolete  ordnance,  guns,  projectiles, 
bocks,  manuscripts,  works  of  art.  drawings,  plans,  models,  and 
Other  condemned  or  obsolete  material  not  needed  by  either 
Department. 

PTTBLIC.   NO.    •«3.  SEVKJITT-SIXTM    CONCBISS,   JTTNE    25.    1940 

This  act  prohibits  the  unlawful  use  of  the  badge,  medal. 
embkm.  or  other  imignla  of  veterans'  organizations  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Congress,  and  provides  a  penalty  for  such 
unlawful  use. 

PX-BUC,    WO     «68.   SFVIWTT-SIXTH   COWCRKSS.    JUNE    27.    1940 

This  act.  knovn  as  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act. 
1940.  appropriates  an  additional  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  and  $3.22880  for  payment  of 
Judgments  and  authorized  claims  affecting  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

PVBXJC.   NO     743.  STVENTT-STXTH   CONGRESS.   JULY    15.    1940 

Section  1  of  this  act  has  two  principal  purpo.ses.  The  first 
purpcse  is  to  return  to  the  rolls  of  emeryency  cflicers  retired 
with  pay  a  limited  group  of  such  officers  who  were  in  receipt 
ot  such  benefits  on  March  19.  1933.  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  OflBcers'  Retirement  Act  of  May  24.  1928.  and 
shown  to  have  been  heretofore  correctly  rated,  but  who  were 
found  not  entitled  to  continuation  of  such  benefits  under  the 
restrictive  provisions  of. section  10.  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  March  20,  1933.  The  act.  in  tfioct,  eliminates 
the  prior  rrquirement  that  a  disability,  for  emergency  officers' 
retirement  purposes,  must  be  shown  to  have  directly  resulted 
from  the  performance  of  military  or  naval  duty  and  substi- 
tutes a  provision  that  the  disability  must  be  clearly  shown  by 
all  of  the  evideucc  to  have  been  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
active  service;  in  fact.  In  line  of  duty  without  benefit  of  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  presumption  of  any  kind.  It  is  re- 
quired that  active  service  as  a  commissioned  cfRcer  must  have 
been  rendered  between  April  6.  1917.  and  November  11.  1913. 
The  language  contained  in  section  1  of  this  act.  in  addition  to 
excluding  for  the  purposes  thereof  those  cases  involving  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  prestunptive  service  connection,  also  ex- 
cludes such  claims  as.  fii-st.  those  wherein  direct  service 
connection  was  granted,  but  wherein  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
solve reasonable  doubts;  second,  those  wherein  direct  service 
connection  was  only  in  effect  by  reason  of  some  protective 
provision  of  law  or  some  liberal  rule  of  adjudication,  such  as 
original  special  review  board  awards;  and.  third,  those  claims 
Involving  Increase  in  degree  of  a  disability  where  such  increase 
during  service  was  only  to  such  extent  as  would  be  considered 
natural  progress  of  the  disease.  The  second  purpose  of  the 
section  is  to  authorize  the  grant  of  retirement  pay  to  those 


emergency  officers  who  failed  to  file  claim  withm  12  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  May  24.  1928.  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  thereof  and  the  limitations  contained  m  sec- 
tion 10.  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  modified  by 
this  act.  Public.  No.  743.  Seveniy-siXth  Congress.  July  15.  1940. 
in  any  case  where  the  disability  resulted  from  injury  or  disease 
incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  No  ber.eflciaiy  under  this  act  shall  receive  any  retirement 
pay  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  this  act. 

Section  3  amends  section  212  ib»  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932. 
Public.  No.  212,  Seventy-second  Congress,  so  as  to  authorize 
payment  of  retirement  pay  and  Government  salary  concur- 
rently where  regular  or  emergency  officers'  retirement  is  based 
upon  disabilities  re.suiting  from  an  explosion  of  an  instru- 
mentality o:  war  in  line  of  duty  during  an  enlistment  or  em- 
ployment as  provided  in  Veterans'  Regulation  No.  1  la),  part 
I.  paragraph  I.  Ccncurrcnt  payment  is  now  authorized  by 
that  section  for  disabilities  incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC,    NO.    V46,    SITVENTY -SIXTH    CONGItES.S.    JTTLT     18.    1940 

This  act  providrs  for  the  granting  of  emergency  officers* 
retirement  benefits  to  World  War  provisional,  probationary,  or 
temporary  officers  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  or  Coast 
Guard  who  served  .subsequent  to  April  6,  1917.  and  who  are 
now  in  a  statixs  of  honorable  separation  from  service,  if  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits  is  fil"d  with  the  Administrator  cf 
Veterans'  Affairs  within  12  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
vci.  There  are  for  application  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
May  24.  1928.  as  amended  by  section  10  of  Public,  No.  2. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  further  amended  by  Public.  No. 
743.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  supra. 

In  order  to  become  entitled  to  emergency  officers'  retire- 
ment pay  under  Public.  No.  746,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  by 
all  the  evidence  that  the  disability  was  incurred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  active  service  in  fact  in  line  of  duty  without  benefit 
of  any  statutory  or  regulatory  presumption  of  any  kind. 
There  will  also  be  excluded  these  claims  (D  wherein  direct 
service  connection  v.as  granted  but  wherein  it  was  necessary 
id  resolve  all  reasonable  doubts,  ^2)  wherein  direct  service 
connection  was  only  in  effect  by  leason  of  some  protective  pro- 
Vision  of  law  or  some  liberal  rule  of  adjudication  such  as 
original  special  review  board  awards,  and  i3)  involving  in- 
crease in  degree  of  disability  where  such  increase  during 
service  was  only  to  such  extent  as  would  \x  considered  natural 
progress  of  the  disease. 

AH  benefits  under  Public.  No.  746,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  application,  if  approved. 

PtTBLIC.  NO     747.  srVENTT- SIXTH  CONGRESS.  jrXT    18,    1940 

This  act.  in  effect,  applies  the  act  of  July  15,  1939  (Public, 
No.  179.  76th  Cong.) .  which  extends  the  benefits  of  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  members  of 
the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps  and  cf  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Army  who  are  physically  injured  in  line  of  duty  while 
performing  active  duty  cr  engaged  in  authorized  training,  or 
die  as  the  result  of  such  injury,  to  cases  where  .such  injury  or 
death  occurred  between  February  28,  1925,  and  July  15,  1939, 
"when  such  injury  or  death  results  from  an  accident  involving 
a  military-  hazard  .«uch  as  flying  in  military  aircraft,  participa- 
tion in  military  drills,  target  practice  and  tactical  exercises, 
and  in  injury  cases  where  such  injury-  has  resulted  in  perma- 
nent partial  or  permanent  total  disability." 

PT7PIIC  aESOLUnoN    NO     »«.   SFVENTT-STXTH   CONGRESS.   AUGUST   27.    1940 

This  act,  designed  to  strengthen  the  common  defense,  au- 
thorizes the  President  during  the  period  ending  June  30.  1942. 
to  order  members  and  units  of  Reserve  component.s  and  retired 
personnel  of  the  Regulr^r  Army  to  active  military  service  for  a 
period  of  12  consecutive  months,  service  not  to  be  performed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  in  the 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Any  person  in  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  under  the  age  of  18  who  is  ordered  into 
active  service  shall  be  immediately  issued  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  National  Guard. 
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Persons  ordered  to  active  duty  shall  have  the  same  status 
as  if  they  had  been  ordered  Into  service  under  existing  general 
statutory  authorizations. 

Certificates  shall  be  issued  upon  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  period  of  service  under  the  act.  A  physical  exami- 
nation shall  be  given  each  person  at  the  beginning  of  service 
and  a  medical  statement  showing  any  physical  defects.  An- 
other physical  examination  shall  be  given  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  service  and  a  medical  statement  showing  any  injuries, 
illnesses,  or  disabilities  suffered  during  service. 

Provision  is  made  for  restoration  of  a  person  to  employ- 
ment if  he  left  permanent  employment  in  order  to  perform 
service  under  the  act,  provided  he  is  still  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position  and  makes  application  therefor 
within  40  days  after  discharge.  If  the  position  was  in  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Columbia  the  person 
shall  be  restored  to  such  position  or  one  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  If  the  position  was  with  a  private  employer, 
the  person  shall  be  restored  to  such  or  similar  position  unless 
the  employer's  circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
impossible  or  unrea.sonable  to  do  so.  If  the  position  was  with 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  per.son  shall  be  restored  to  such  or  similar  position. 

A  person  restored  to  his  former  po.sition  shall  not  lose 
seniority,  insurance  participation  or  benefits,  or  other  bene- 
fits, and  .shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  position  without 
cause  within  1  year  after  restoration. 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  require  private  employers  to  comply  with  the  above 
provision. 

Any  person  below  the  rank  of  captain,  ordered  into  active 
service  under  the  act.  who  has  dependents  and  no  means  of 
support  except  income  from  personal  services  may  resign  or  be 
discharged  upon  his  own  request  within  20  days  after  entrance 
into  service. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  benefits  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  approved  March  8.  1918,  are  extended 
to  all  National  Guard,  Reserve,  and  retired  personnel  ordered 
to  service  under  the  act.  as  long  as  such  personnel  are  in  such 
service  and  for  60  days  thereafter. 

PUBiac.   NO     783.  SEVENTT-SIXTH  CONGRESS.  SEPTEMBER    16,    1940 

This  act.  which  may  be  cited  as  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  provides  for  the  common  defense  by  in- 
01  easing  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  providing  for  its  training. 

Section  1  declares  the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  indorses 
the  policy  of  selective  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
and  provides  that  whenever  Congress  shall  determine  that 
troops  are  needed  in  excess  of  the  Regular  Army  the  National 
Guard  shall  be  ordered  to  active  Federal  service,  and  continued 
therein  so  long  as  necessity  exists. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  registration  of  every  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  male  aliens  residing  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  21  and  36. 

Section  3  declares  that  except  as  otherwise  provided  all  male 
citizens  and  male  aliens  residing  in  the  United  States  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between  21 
and  36  years  of  age.  shall  be  liable  for  trainmg  and  service: 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  select  and  induct  into  service 
such  number  of  men  as  in  his  judgment  is  required,  not  to 
exceed,  except  in  time  of  war.  900.000.  Provision  is  made  for 
voluntary  induction  into  service.  Service  under  the  act  shall 
be  for  12  months  unless  extended  by  the  President,  after  which 
each  man  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve  forces.  Service 
under  the  act  is  restricted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except 
in  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  provided  that  inducted  men  shall  have — 

The  same  pay.  allowances,  pensions,  disability,  and  death  com- 
pensation, and  other  beneflta  as  are  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of 
other  enlisted  men  cf  like  grades  and  length  of  service  of  that 
component  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Benefits  allowable  upon  the  termination  of  service  under  the 
act  are  comparable  to  those  authorized  under  existing  laws  on 
account  of  service  rendered  in  the  active  military  or  naval 


services  in  other  than  a  time  of  war.  These  benefits  include 
disability  and  death  pensions — service  connection  required — 
at  approximately  75  percent  of  the  corresponding  rate  based 
upon  war  service;  domiciliary  or  hospital  care,  if  the  veteran  is 
suffering  from  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  for  service-connected  disability,  including, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  furnishing  of  clothing  and  pros- 
thetic appliances;  employment  preference,  burial  benefits,  and 
insurance.  The  latter  benefit  is  authorized  by  part  I.  title  VI, 
of  the  act  of  October  8,  1940,  Public.  No,  801  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  selection  of  men  for  training  and  service  under  the  act, 
according  to  a  quota  system  based  upon  population. 

Section  5  exempts  certain  persons  from  the  requirements  of 
the  act. 

S::ction  6  restricts  the  number  of  men  to  be  inducted  to 
those  for  whom  specific  appropriation  shall  be  made. 

Section  7  prohibits  the  payment  of  bounty  as  inducement  to 
service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  service  and  for  restoration  to  em- 
ployment in  a  manner  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  Public 
Resolution  No.  96.  supra.  Voting  by  absentee  ballot  of  persons 
rendering  service  under  the  act  is  also  authorized.  Whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  business  or  industry  by  reason  of  an  in- 
duction into  service,  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  such 
position  shall  not  be  filled  by  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  German-American  Bund. 

Section  9  provides  for  the  procurement  of  such  products  or 
materials  that  may  be  required,  and  for  enforced  compliance 
with  orders  placed  with  individuals,  firms,  and  so  forth,  for 
such  equipment. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  selective- 
service  system,  including  local  draft  boards  and  a  director  of 
selective  service. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and 
prescribes  penalties  for  its  violation. 

Section  12  prescribes  rates  of  pay. 

Section  13  incorporates,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  benefits 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  March  8.  1918. 

Section  14  provides  that  the  President's  proclamation  under 
the  act  shall  constitute  notice  of  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Section  15  contains  definitions  of  terms. 

Section  16  suspends  laws  in  confifct  with  the  act  and  appro- 
priates such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 

Section  17  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Section  18  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940." 

PUBLIC,    NO.    796,   SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS,    OCTOBER    5.    1940 

This  act  amends  paragraph  II.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9 
Series,  so  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  nonwar  veteran  who 
was  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  of  a  non- 
war  veteran  in  receipt  of  pension  for  service-connected  disa- 
bility, the  Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  $100  for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  body  of  such  a  veteran  (includifsg  preparation 
of  the  body)  to  the  place  of  burial.  Prior  to  this  amendment 
the  benefits  of  this  part  of  the  regulation  were  confined  to 
honorably  discharged  war  veterans  or  war  veterans  in  receipt 
of  pension  or  compensation. 

PX7BLIC,   NO.    797,    SEVENTY -SIXTH    CONGRESS,    OCTOBER    5,    1940 

This  act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  grant  an  easement  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  in  a  strip 
of  land  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  in  that  city.  The  purpose  of  this  easement 
is  to  permit  the  widening  of  Dudley  Street  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  city  improvement,  thus  improving  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  facility  is  located.  All  of  the  work 
incident  to  the  street-widening  project  is  to  be  done  at  no 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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PTTBtTC,   NO.   7»9.   SEVEN  H -SIXTH  CONCIFSS,   OCTOBIR   5.    1940  \ 

This  act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  | 
to  grant  an  easement  to  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  | 
a  small  strip  of  land  now  l>eing  used  for  sidewalk  purposes, 
Edjacent  to  a  public  highway  which  traverses  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  in  that  county.  Granting  cf  such  an 
ea.sement  will  permit  the  Los  Angeles  authorities  to  make 
needed  repairs  to  the  sidewalk  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Govtmment. 

PTTBLIC.    NO     801.   8E\TNTT -SIXTH    CONGRESS.    OCTOBER    8.    1940 

Part  I,  title  VI.  of  this  act.  cited  as  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940.  prohibits  further  issue  of  United  States 
Government  life  insurance  under  section  300  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  the 
issue  of  a  new  tjrpe  of  insurance — national  service  life  in- 
surance— to  certain  persons  in  the  active  service  of  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  including  ipersons  selected  for  training  in 
service  under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
or  the  Coast  Guard.  Those  entering  active  service  may  apply 
for  such  insurance  without  medical  examination  within  120 
days  of  such  entry.  Those  in  th%  service  and  those  reenlist- 
Ing  or  reentering  service  may  apply  for  such  insurance  within 
120  days  of  such  reenlistment  or  reentry,  if  shown  to  Xie  in 
good  health. 

Such  insurance  does  not  contain  any  Indemnity  against 
permanent  total  disability,  but  is  payable  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  insured  only.  Payments  of  premiums  are  waived 
In  the  event  of  continuous  total  disability  of  the  insured  for 
6  or  more  months  before  becoming  60  years  of  age.  and  any 
premiums  so  waived  are  not  deductible  from  the  face  of 
the  policy  at  the  time  of  maturity.  Tlie  United  States  will 
bear  the  excess  mortality  cost  and  the  cost  of  waiver  of 
prtmiums  on  account  of  total  disability  traceable  to  the  extra 
hazard  of  the  military  or  naval  service. 

Insurance  will  be  payable  only  to  a  widow,  widower,  child, 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the  insured.  If  the  first  bene- 
ficiary to  receive  payments  under  the  policy  is  under  30  years 
of  age,  insurance  will  be  payable  in  240  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments; If  the  first  beneficiary  to  receive  payments  of 
insiu^nce  is  over  30  years  of  age.  insurance  will  be  payable  as 
an  annuity  in  equiU  monthly  installments  for  120  months 
certain,  with  payments  continuing  during  the  remaining  life- 
time of  such  beneficiary.  Any  installments  certain  of  insur- 
ance remaining  unpaid  at  the  death  of  a  beneficiary  shall  be 
paid  in  equal  monthly  Installments  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
paid  to  the  first  beneficiary  to  the  other  person  or  persons 
within  the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries  above  specified, 
and  in  the  order  named  unless  designated  in  a  different  order 
by  the  insured. 

Such  instirance  Is  issued  upon  the  5-year  level  premium- 
term  plan,  but  must  be  converted  prior  to  the  expiration  of 

such  5-year  term  period  to  an  ordinary  life.  20-paynient  life, 
or  30-pa3rment  life  policy  of  National  Service  life  Insurance. 
Premium  rates  and  other  calculations  are  based  upon  the 
American  E^xperience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at  3 
percent  per  annum.  There  will  be  no  loading  of  premium 
rates  for  the  cost  of  administration.  l>ecause  such  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  but  because  such  calculations  are 
based  upon  interest  at  3  percent  per  annimi.  rather  than 
interest  at  3 '2  percent  per  annum,  premium  rates  for  such 
Insurance  in  some  instances  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
premium  rates  charged  for  war  risk  yearly  renewable  term 
insurance. 

Such  insurance  may  be  issued  in  any  multiple  of  $500,  but 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  to  any  one  person. 

Prcmiiuns  collected  on  such  insurance  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  permanent  trust  fund  known  as 
the  national  service  life-insurance  fund,  and  this  fund,  to- 
gether with  interest  earned  thereon,  will  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  liabilities  under  such  insurance. 

Title  VI  of  this  act  will  be  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  decision  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  made  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  act,  except  that  in  the  event  of  dis- 


agreement as  to  a  claim  arising  thereunder  suit  may  bo  brought 
in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  co.iditlon?  and 

limitations  as  are  applicable  to  United  States  Government- 
converted — life  insurance  under  the  provisions  of  sections  19 
and  500  of  the  World  War  Veterans"  Act.  1924.  as  amended, 
but  in  any  such  suit  the  decision  cf  the  Adminibtraicr  as  to 
waiver  or  nonwaiver  of  premiums  is  conclusive  and  binding 
upon  the  court. 

Title  VI  of  this  act  does  not  affect  the  right  of  World  War 
veterans  to  apply  for  United  States  Government— converted— 
l;fe  insurance  under  the  provisions  of  section  310  and  protec- 
tion against  total  disability  under  section  311  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended. 

PUBLIC.    NO     828.   sr."VZ  NTT -SIXTH    CONGRESS.    OCTOBFR    9.     1940 

This  act  provides  a  uniform  method  of  handling  checks 
drawn  against  funds  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  payees 
residing  in  foreign  countries  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  there  is  not  reasonable  assurance  of 
actual  delivery  of  such  checks  to  the  payees  and  the  ability 
of  the  payees  to  negotiate  the  checks  for  full  value.  Tlic  act 
authorizes  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  cf  5uch  checks  in  a 
special  deposit  account  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  claim  by 
payees  upon  the  establishment  of  ownership  and  a  showing 
that  Checks  in  the  rayment  of  such  claims  can  actually  be 
delivered  to  the  payees  and  negotiated  by  them  foi  full  value. 
In  the  case  of  checks  representing  payments  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  when  the 
amount  transferred  to  such  special  deposit  account  on  behalf 
of  an  individual  payee  equals  $1,000.  the  amount  of  any  fur- 
ther checks,  except  checks  under  contracts  cf  inourance.  is  to 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  The 
deposit  in  such  special-deposit  account  or  the  covering  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneoas  receipts  of  the  amount  of  any 

I  such  chcciC  is  to  be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  payment  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto.  The  act  also  provides  for  the 
manner  of  devolution  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  payee  of  any 
check  issued  under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 

I  istration  while  the  amount  thereof  remains  in  the  special- 
deposit  account. 

PUBLIC.   NO    846,  SEVENTY-SITTH  CONC3ESS.  OCTOBER    14.    1940 

This  act  amends  that  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  the  corresponding  part  of  other  similar  acts  which 
prohibit  inclusion  within  the  civil-service  annuity  base  of 
"periods  of  honorable  service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard"  in  those  ca.ses  where  a  civil-service 
employee — 

I        Is  eligible  for  and   elects   to  receive   a   pension  under   any   law 
[    •     •      •     or  compensation  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 

Based  upon  such  military  or  naval  service. 
Under  procedure  in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  this  law, 
where  a  former  mtmbcr  of  the  armed  forces  applied  for  a 

civil-service  annuity,  the  Veterans'  Administration  cextified  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  entire  period  of  service  upon 
which  the  applicant's  entitlement  to  pension  was  based.    The 

act  amends  this  procedure  in  two  respects,  namely,  first,  it 
excludes  from  the  civil-service  annuity  base  only  the  minimum 
period  of  service  required  to  support  a  claim  for  service  pen- 
sion, based  upon  age  or  disability,  the  latter  not  required  to 
be  service-connected,  thus  making  available  for  annuity  pur- 
poses all  military  or  naval  service  over  the  required  minimum 
period,  regardless  of  whether  the  veteran  served  one  or  more 
enlistments;  and.  second,  it  includes  within  the  annuity  base 
all  honorable  military  or  naval  service  performed  by  a  veteran 
who  is  eligible  for  or  in  receipt  of  pension  or  compensation  on 
account  of  service-connected  disability. 

The  act  makes  no  change  in  the  status  of  civil  employees 
who  elect  to  receive  retired  pay.  including  World  War  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  pay.  en  account  of  military  or  naval 
service,  such  service  being  excluded  from  the  annuity  base. 

PtTBLIC.    NO.   — .    (S.    42701.   SEVTNTY -SIXTH    CONGRESS,   OCTOBER    — .    1B40 

.  This  act  Is  a  current  restatement  of  the  act  of  March  8. 
1918.  known  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 
It  provides  for  the  suspension  of  the  enforcement  of  certain 
civil  liabilities,  including  such  obligations  as  rent,  installment 
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contracts,  mortgages,  and  insurance  while  the  person  under  I 
such  obligation  is  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 

states.  Article  TV  of  the  act.  dealing  with  insurance,  is  to 
be  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  protect  the  insurable  rights 
of  pobcyholders  while  in  the  active  militau-y  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  and  for  1  year  after  expiration  of  such 
service.  Such  protection  is  available  upon  application  by  the 
Insured  and  is  limited  to  insurance  jxilicies  not  in  excess  of 
$5,000  on  which  premiums  are  not  due  and  impaid  for  more 
than  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  such  appbcation  and  on  which 
there  are  not  outstanding  loans  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
cash  surrender  value  thereof. 

Insurers  are  issued  certificates  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  as  security 
for  premiums,  with  interest.  The  United  States  has  a  first 
lien  on  any  policy  protected  by  this  article,  subject  only  to 
any  lien  existing  prior  to  the  time  such  protection  attaches. 

PUBLIC.  MO.  <H.  B.  89301  ,  SEVXNTT -SIXTH  CONCRXSS.  OCTOBER  .    1940 

This  is  an  act  to  amend  section  202  (3).  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  1924.  as  amended,  to  provide  more  adequate  and 
uniform  administrative  provisions  in  veterans'  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Section  1  would  amend  Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  June  28.  1934.  as  amended  to  provide  for  the  waiver 
of  recovery  of  overpayments  of  death  compensation  under 
that  act.  The  law  providing  for  waiver  of  recovery  of  over- 
pajmients  under  certain  circumstances  and  pertaining  to 
World  War  cases  could  not  be  construed  as  extending  the 
benefits  under  Public.  No.  484,  as  amended,  and  this  legis- 
lation was  found  necessary  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

Section  2.  subsection  ^a).  of  this  section  amends  paragraphs 
n.  III.  and  IV  of  the  burial  regulation,  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  9  <a>.  as  amended. 

The  amendments  to  paragraph  11  are  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  payment  of  $100  burial  allowance  in  a  number 
of  meritorious  cases  which  could  not  heretofore  be  paid  be- 
cause of  the  restrictive  language  contained  in  the  regulation, 
which,  in  some  instances,  required  denial  of  burial  allowance 
in  the  ca.se  of  a  veteran  of  moderate  means  who  buys  burial 
Insurance,  or  who  is  a  member  of  a  lodge,  union,  or  other 
organization  as  an  incident  to  which  a  burial  benefit  was 
provided,  whereas  a  veteran  of  larger  means  might  leave  a 
sub^^tantiai  estate  and  yet  the  burial  allowance  would  be  pay- 
able. Further,  changes  in  the  language  will  permit  further 
simplification  of  administrative  practice  governing  awards  of 
burial  allowance. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  m  would  authorize  trans- 
portation of  the  body  of  a  veteran  who  dies  in  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  to  the  place  of  burial  rather  than  as 
under  prior  law  to  the  place  of  residence  or  nearest  national 
cemetery  or  such  other  place  as  the  next  of  kin  might  direct 
where  the  expense  would  not  be  greater  than  to  the  place  of 
residence.  The  amendment  applies  to  cases  where  a  veteran 
dies  in  a  facility  within  the  continental  limits  cf  the  United 

States  and  transportation  would  not  be  authorized  beyond 
tlie  continental  limits  unless  the  veteran  was  a  resident  of 
Alaska  and  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  hospital  or  domiciliary  care. 
The  paragraph  is  further  amended  so  as  to  authorize  trans- 
portation of  the  body  of  a  veteran  who  dies  while  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  a  Territory  or  po.ssession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  Territory 
or  possession. 

Paragraph  IV  of  the  regulation  is  amended  to  extend  from 
1  year  to  2  years  the  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  burial  of 
a  veteran,  within  which  claim  for  reimbursement  on  account 
of  burial  expenses  may  be  filed.  As  to  cases  where  the  death 
of  the  veteran  occurred  on  or  after  March  20.  1933,  the  act 
provides  that  if  a  claim  for  biu-ial  sdlowance  was  not  filed  or 
was  filed  after  the  expiration  of  the  regulatory  period,  or  was 
filed  within  the  regulatory  period  and  disallowed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
receive  and  adjudicate  a  claim  filed  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and  to  grant  burial  allowance 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
such  allowance  as  amended  by  this  act. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  III  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  6  (a) .  as  contained  in  section  2  (b)  of  this  act,  pertains 
to  burial  expenses  of  persons  who  die  while  undergoing  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  care  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration who  are  ineligible  for  burial  benefits  under 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (a),  as  amended.  This  provision 
is  to  effect  imiformity  with  the  amendment  to  paragraph  III 
of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9  (a),  as  amended,  heretofore 
explained. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  provides  that  the  section  shall 
be  applied  to  all  claims  for  burial  benefits  pending  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

Section  3  grants  authority  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  apportion  pension,  compensation,  or  emergency 
ofBcers'  retirement  pay  payable  imder  laws  or  regulations 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  those  cases 
where  a  disabled  person  entitled  to  such  benefits  and  his  wife 
are  not  living  together  or  where  the  child  or  children  are  not 
in  the  custody  of  the  disabled  person  or  where,  in  death  cases, 
the  child  or  children  are  not  in  the  custody  of  the  widow. 
This  section  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  ap- 
portionment provision  and  to  eliminate  certain  inequalities 
and  injustices  restilting  from  the  necessity  of  applying  in  some 
cases  the  requirements  for  division  of  pension  under  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899  (ch.  460.  30  Stat.  1379;  38  U.  S.  C.  45,  46,  47, 
49).  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  comparable  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  VII.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6  Series 
with  necessary  changes  to  extend  its  terms  to  all  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Section  4:  This  section  amends  paragraph  IV  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  6  <a) .  as  amended,  to  provide  that,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  necessary 
hospital  care,  including  medical  treatment,  for  disabilities 

due  to  war  sen'ice  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
may  be  furnished  to  veterans  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  who  are  temporarily  sojourning  or  residing  abroad. 
Prior  to  this  amendment  the  regulation  provided  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  receive  domiciliary,  medical,  or  hospital 
care,  including  treatment,  who  resides  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  Slates  or  its  Territories  or  possessions. 

Section  5:  Thi.s  section  amends  section  3  of  Publx.  No.  262, 
Seventy-foiu-th  Congress.  August  12,  1935,  so  as  to  prohibit 
coUection  by  set-off  or  otherwise  out  of  any  benefits  payable 
pursuant  to  any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  relating  to  veterans,  their  estate,  or  their  de- 
pendents, of  any  claim  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  against  <  a )  any  person  other  than  the  indebted  bene- 
ficiary or  his  estate,  or  <b)  any  beneficiary  or  his  estate, 
except  amounts  due  the  United  States  by  such  beneficiary  or 
his  estate  by  reason  of  overpayments  or  Ulegal  p>ayments  made 
imder  such  laws  relating  to  veterans  to  such  beneficiary  or 
his  estate  or  his  dependents  as  such.    U  the  benefits  be  yearly 

renewable-term  or  United  States  Government  life — con- 
verted— insurance  issued  by  the  United  States,  the  exemption 
will  be  inapplicable  to  indebtedness  existing  against  the  par- 
ticular insurance  contract  upon  the  maturity  of  which  the 
claim  is  based,  whether  such  indebtedness  be  in  the  form  of 
liens  to  secure  unpaid  premiiuns.  or  loans,  or  interest  on  such 
premiums  or  loans,  or  indebtedness  arising  from  overpay- 
ments of  dividends,  refunds,  loans,  or  other  insiu-ance  benefits. 

Section  3  of  Public,  No.  262,  supra,  has  heretofore  been 
construed  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  authorize  and  re- 
quire cflset  against  amounts  due  a  dependent,  amounts  owed 
the  Government  by  the  deceased  veteran  or  from  designated 
beneficiary  of  his  insurance  policy  any  amount  so  owed  by  the 
deceased  veteran.  It  also  required  in  many  other  instances 
collection  from  compensation,  pension,  or  insurance  a  deot 
of  a  beneficiary  due  the  United  Slates  as  the  result  of  some 
transaction  wholly  unconnected  with  the  benefit  otherwise 
payable  to  such  beneficiary. 

Section  6;  This  section  would  amend  section  202  ^3).  World 
War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as  amended,  to  increase  from  $25 
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to  $35  per  month  the  additional  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
th^>  use  of  one  or  more  leet  or  hands.    Under  section  6  of 
Public  Law  No.   198.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  July   19.   1939. 
Veterans  Recrulation   No.   1    (a>.   part  I.  paragraph  11.  sub- 
paragraph <k»,  as  amended,  to  increase  from  $25  to  $35  per 
month  the  increased  compensation  for  the  anatomical  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  only  one  foot  or  one  hand  or  one  eye.     This 
amendment  will  establish  uniformity  by  permitting  those  vet-   i 
erans  entitled.under  Public.  No.  141.  Soventy-third  Congress.   \ 
PJarch  28.  1934.  to  receive  the  additional  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  feet  or  hands  under  section 
202   '3).  World  War  Veterans  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  to  re- 
ceive the  same  increased  rate   as  provided  under  Veterans 
R:;;ulation  No.  1   (a),  part  I.  as  amended  by  section  6  of 
Public.  No.  198.  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Section  7:  This  section  would  amend  Public,  No.  196.  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress.  July  19.  1939.  to  extend  the  provisions 
thereof  to  additional  cases.  Public.  No.  196,  restored  certain 
benefits  to  World  War  veterans  suffering  from  paralysis,  pare- 
sis, or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or  bedridden.  The  act 
restored  to  the  compensation  rolls  those  World  War  veterans 
on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933,  under  section  200.  World  War 
Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended.  The  act  further  provided 
death  compensation  for  widows  and  children  of  such  vet- 
erans who  die  or  have  died  from  disease  or  injury  service  con- 
nection of  which  Is  or  would  have  been  established  under  the 
piovusions  of  the  act.  The  benefits  payable  to  widows  and 
children  are  those  provided  under  Public.  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  June  28.  1934.  as  amended.  The  service- 
connected  blind  cases  on  the  rolls  March  19.  1933.  were  re- 
stored to  the  rolls  by  section  26  of  Public.  No.  141.  March  28. 
1934. 

The  amendments  contained  in  this  act  have  two  purposes, 
the  first  of  which  is  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act  of  Julv  19. 
1939,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  veteran 
must  have  been  in  receipt  of  compensation  on  March  19, 
1933.  on  account  of  one  of  the  conditions  enumerated  in  the 
act.  The  effect  of  such  an  amendment  is  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  in  any  case  where  the  conditions  are  met  either 
before  or  after  March  19,  1933. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  amend  the  second 
proviso  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  19.  1939.  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate an  inequality  under  which  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  veterans  who  died  prior  to  July  1.  1933.  are  not  required 
to  prove  that  the  death  was  the  result  of  service  in  order  to 
he  entitled  to  compensation  under  Public.  No  484.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended;  whereas  prior  to  this  amendment 
service  connection  had  to  be  proved  if  the  death  occurred 

on  or  after  July  1,  1933.  except  as  to  service-connected  blind 
cases  under  section  26  of  Public  Law  No.  141.  March  28.  1934. 
Section  8:  This  section  provides  for  the  effective  dates  of 
payments  of  compensation  authorized  by  section  7  of  this 
act.  Payments  are  authorized  effective  the  date  of  death  if 
claim  is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter,  and  otherwise  is  not 
payable  effective  prior  to  the  receipt  of  application  therefor 
In  the  Veterans*  Administration,  and  in  no  event  shall  com- 
pensation authorized  in  section  7  be  effective  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section  9:  This  section  would  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  504  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as  amended 
(43  SUt.  1312:  U.  S.  C.  title  38.  sec  555^.  and  section  15  of 
Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress.  March  20.  1933  "48 
Stat.  U;  U.  S.  C.  title  38,  sec.  715),  which  provide  for  for- 
feiture of  veterans'  benefits  in  case  of  fraud.  Under  the 
"'amendment  there  is  authorized  the  payment  of  compensation 
or  pension  based  upon  service-connected  disability  to  the 
wife,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of  a  veteran  who  has 
forfeited  rights  to  benefits  under  the  above-cited  provisions 
of  law.  Payments  to  the  dependents  are  payable  from  and 
after  the  date  cf  suspjension  of  payments  to  the  veteran,  but 
not  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  and  are  limited 
to  the  amount  payable  to  the  veteran  except  for  the  forfeit- 
ure, but  cannot  exceed  the  amount  payable  in  case  the  vet- 
eran had  died  from   a  service-connected   disability.     Com- 


pensation or  pension  is  not  payable  to  any  dependent  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  fraud  for  which  forfeiture  w.i5  imposed 

The  above-cited  provisions  of  law  are  further  modifie.i  so 
as  to  permit  reimbursement  on  account  of  expenses  incurred 
in  the  burial  of  such  veterans  otherwise  entitled  by  law  o:id 
to  permit  payments  of  death  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected death  or  death  compensation  under  Public.  No  484. 
Seventy-third  Conpress,  as  amended.  Under  the  law  prior  to 
this  amendment  in  service-connected  death  cases  death  com- 
pensation was  payable  to  the  veteran's  widow,  child,  or  de- 
pendent parents,  so  that  this  section  does  not  estabUsh  ntw 
eligibility  for  this  group. 

Section  10:  This  section  amends  Veterans  Re<iulation 
No.  11  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  III.  It  provides  for  the 
application  of  that  regulation  under  any  of  the  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  release  information, 
statistics,  or  reports  to  individuals  or  organizations  when,  in 
his  judgment,  .'^uch  release  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  The 
first  part  of  the  new  paragraph  is  to  establish  uniformity  and 
remove  administrative  complications  resulting  from  the  neces- 
sity of  administering  Veterans  Regulation  No.  11  and  certain 
provisions  of  the  pension  laws  concurrently  as  to  different 
groups.  As  to  the  proviso,  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
existing  regulation  have  precluded  the  Administrator  from 
releasing  information,  statistics,  or  reports  to  individuals  or 
organizations  where  it  was  apparent  the  release  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  This  amendment  will  provide  the  necessary 
discretion  governing  the  release  of  information  and  will 
facilitate  better  administration. 

Section  11:  This  section  establishes  uniformity  in  existing 
laws  with  reference  to  finality  of  decisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  questions  of  law  and  fact,  con- 
cerning claims  for  benefits  or  payments  under  this  or  any 
other  act  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 

St'Ction  12:  This  section  provides  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  veterans  or  the  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
who  suffer  or  have  suffered  injury  or  aggravation  of  an  exist - 
,   ing  injury  as  result  of  submitting  to  an  examination  under  the 
'  authority  of  any  of  the  laws  granting  monetary  or  other  ben- 
efits to  World  War  veterans.    Under  the  provisions  of  Public. 
No.  141.  Seventy-third  Congress.  March  28,  1934.  compen.sa- 
tion  was  restricted  in  exammation  cases  to  injuries  or  aggra- 
vation thereof  resulting  from  examinations  under  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  or  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as 
'    amended.     This  section  extends  the  right  to  benefits  in  con- 
nection   with   examinations  under  existing   laws  other   than 
those  heretofore  specified 

GENERAL   BILLS    UPON    WHICH    DEFlNrTE   ACTION    HAS    BEEN    TAKEN    BT    THE 
COMGRESS.    WITH    PROGRESS    REPORT ADJUSTED    COMPENSATION 

S.  457.  An  act  to  amend  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act  (to  include  for  adjusted  compensation  certain  pro- 
visional, probationary,  or  temporary  officers).  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard.  January  9. 
1939;  Part  1,  Senate  Report  No.  531,  reported  on  June  1.  1939; 
and  Part  2,  Senate  Report  No.  531.  reported  on  June  14.  1939: 
passed  the  Senate  January  18.  1940;  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  January  23,  1940. 

S.  1910.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  may  be  filed.  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Missoiu-i.  Hon.  Bennett  Champ  Cl.-uik.  March  23.  1939; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Finance;  reported  by  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendment.  May  16.  1940,  Senate  Report  No. 
1626:  passed  the  Senate  May  28,  1940:  referred  to  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  May  30,  1940. 

COMPENSATION  AND  OTHEH  BENEFITS  TO  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  AND  THIH 
DEPENDENTS  EXCEPT  EMERGENCT  OFTICERS"  RETIREMENT  PAY  AND  AP- 
jrSTET    COMPENSATION 

H.  R  9000  An  act  to  provide  more  adequate  compensation 
for  certain  dependents  of  World  War  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes,  would  authorize  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  without  the  require- 
ment of  service  connection  of  the  caiLse  of  death,  or  the  exist- 
1  ence  of  a  service -connected  disability  at  time  of  death.     The 
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rates  for  the  widows  and  children  are  lower  than  the  rates  { 
provided  for  widows  and  children  of  World  War  veterans 
under  existing  law.  The  rates  for  dependent  parents  are  the 
same  as  those  provided  under  the  Veterans  Regulations  for 
dependent  parents  of  World  War  veterans  but  less  than  the 
maximum  rates  authorized  for  such  dependents  in  service- 
connected  death  cases  under  the  provisions  of  Public.  198, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  July  19,  1939.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  me  March  20,  1940;  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans*  Legislation.  March  25, 
1940.  House  Report  No.  1829;  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives May  13.  1940.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  May  14,  1940. 

H  R  6450.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rights  for  combat 
veterans  of  wars  of  the  United  States  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Hon.  Jbrry  Voorhis,  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans  Legislation  May  22, 
1939;  reported  from  that  committee  September  25,  1940.  House 
Report  No.  2t82.  amending  the  title  to  read  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance,  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflaiis.  cf 
regulations  providing  for  more  liberal  policies  in  determining 
the  service  connection  of  disability,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  amended  bill  would  require  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  regulations  governing  proofs  and  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  service  connection  of  disabilities,  to  in- 
clude additional  provisions  governing  consideration  of  places, 
types,  and  circumstances  of  veteran's  service,  the  official  his- 
tory of  each  organization  in  which  he  served,  his  medical 
records,  and  £ill  medical  and  lay  evidence,  and  where  the  vet- 
eran is  shown  to  have  been  engaged  in  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  or  during  service  in  some  war.  campaign, 
or  expedition,  to  have  been  subjected  to  other  arduous  condi- 
tions of  military  or  naval  service,  such  disability  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  considered  to  have  been  due  to  or  aggravated  by  the 
conditions  of  all  of  his  active  military  or  naval  service,  shall  be 
determined  to  be  directly  due  to  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
in  line  of  duty,  under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  unless  it  shall  have  been  clearly  established  by 
clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  any  such  disability  was 
not  originated  in  or  aggravated  by  his  military  or  naval  service. 
It  further  provides  that  the  reasons  for  granting  or  denying 
service  connection  in  an.v  case  considered  thereunder  shall  be 
recorded  in  full  in  each  such  case.  Passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives September  30.  1940. 

CniL    WAR   WIDOWS 

H.  R.  7981.  All  act  to  grant  pensions  to  certain  unremar- 
ried dependent  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  who  were  mar- 
ried to  the  veteran  subsequent  to  June  26.  1905.  Introduc(d 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Hon.  John  Lesinski.  Janu- 
ary 17.  1940;  reported  by  Committee  on  Pensions,  March  13. 
1940,  House  Report  No.  1780;  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. April  15,  1940;  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions.  April  16.  1940,  and  reported  on  April  26,  1940, 
Senate  Report  No,  1543. 

INDLAN   WASS 

H.  R.  9149.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1927,  en- 
titled "An  act  granting  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Indian  wars  from  1817  to  1898.  and  for  other 
purposes."  (Liberalizes  service  pension  laws  governing  pay- 
ments of  service  pension  to  Indian  War  veterans  and  depend- 
ents of  deceased  Indian  War  veterans.)  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Hon.  Johw  Lesinski,  March  28. 
1940:  reiported  by  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  May  29, 
1940.  House  Report  No.  2340.  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. June  5.  1940;  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions.  Jtme  6,  1940. 

SPANISH -AMEBICAN     WAR 

H.  R.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions  to  certain  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, or  the  China  Relief  Expedition  to  certain  maimed 
soldiers,  to  certain  widows,  minor  children,  and  helpless  chil- 
dren of  such  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  May  1.  1926.     It  would  extend  the  delimiting  mar- 


riage date  for  service  pension  purposes  in  the  case  of  widows 
from  September  1,  1922.  to  January  1.  1938.  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Hon.  Martin  F.  Smtth, 
January  11,  1939,  and  referred  to  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Pensions;  reported  by  Committee  on  Pensions  March  24,  1939, 
House  Report  No,  310;  passed  the  House  June  5,  1940;  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions.  Jime  6,  1940. 

H.  R.  2874.  An  act  to  provide  that  pensions  ot'aerwise  pay- 
able for  a  child  of  a  deceased  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Insurrection  shall 
continue  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  21  where  he  is 
attending  an  accredited  school,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
trcduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Hon.  Martin  F. 
Smith.  January  19.  1939;  reported  by  Committee  on  Pensions, 
House.  April  8, 1940,  House  Report  No.  1934;  passed  the  House 
May  20,  1940;  referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions 
May  21.  1940. 

H.  R.  5180.  An  act  to  provide  Spanish  War  veterans  wartime 
pension  rates  for  sorvice-connected  disability  or  death  of  cer- 
tain veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  recognized  by 
veterans  regulations  as  veterans  of  any  war,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Under  the  veterans  regulations  certain  persons 
who  served  between  August  13,  1898.  and  July  4.  1902,  and  who 
left  the  continental  United  States  under  orders  for  military  or 
naval  service  in  Guam,  Cuba,  or  Puerto  Rico  between  such 
dates  are  considered  veterans  of  a  war.  except  that  the  service- 
connected  wartime  rates  for  disability  incurred  during  such 
service  are  not  available.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
grant  the  wartime  rates  under  the  veterans  regulations  to  the 
veterans  and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  therein  de- 
scribed. Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan,  March  21,  1939;  reported  by  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  House.  April  8,  1940.  House  Report  No. 
1935;  p>assed  Hou.'.e  May  6,  1940;  referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  May  7,  1940. 

PEACETIME  SERVICE 

S.  1643.  An  act  to  provide  pensions  at  wartime  rates  for 
disability  or  death  incurred  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  conflict  in  tiie  Far  East.  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  David  I,  Walsh  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  February  28.  1939;  referred  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  July  5,  1939;  reported  by  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  Senate  Report  No.  1020,  July  28,  1939; 
passed  the  Senate  Augtist  1.  1939;  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions  August  5,  1939. 

H.  R.  8243.  An  act  to  provide  increases  of  pension  payable 
to  dependents  of  veterans  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Hon.  John  Lesinski.  January  31,  1940;  reported  by 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  May  8.  1940;  House  Report 
No.  2110.  v;ith  amendments;  passed  the  House  with  amend- 
ments June  5,  1940;  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions,  June  6.  1940. 

AVIATION   CADETS ARMT 

S.  4365.  A  bill  to  create  the  grade  of  aviation  cadet  In  the 
Air  Corps.  Regular  Army,  and  to  prescribe  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances therefor,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  provides 
that  aviation  cadets  shall  be  issued  Government  life  insur- 
ance in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government.  Upon  being  commissioned  as  second  lieuten- 
ants. Air  Corps  Reserve,  they  shall  have  the  option  of  contin- 
uing such  policies  at  their  own  expense.  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  September  19.  1940;  reported 
by  that  committee  September  26.  1940.  Senate  Report  2182; 
passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  September  30,  1940. 

CX>AST  GUARD 

H.  R.  10332.  A  bill  to  grant  pension  for  disability  or  death 
resulting  from  service  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  be- 
fore July  2,  1930,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Hon.  John  Lesinski  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  August  8,  1940;  reported 
from  that  committee  September  26,  1940,  House  Report 
No.  2987. 
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HOSPITALIZATION — QUARTERMASTER   CORPS 

n.  R.  1008.  An  act  to  confer  to  certain  persons  who  served  in 
a  civilian  capacity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, or  the  China  Relief  Expedition  the  benefits  of  hos- 
pitalization and  the  privileges  of  the  soldiers'  homes.  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  California.  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Welch,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  January 
3.  1939;  referred  to  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. March  23.  1939;  reported  by  that  committee  March  26, 
1940.  House  Report  No.  1884;  passed  the  House  April  15.  1940; 
referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  April  16,  1940. 

INSURANCE  SUTTS 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  compromise  suits  on  certain  con- 
tracts of  insurance.  This  bill  would  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  compromise  suits  so  as  to  include 
compromise  suits  on  contracts  of  United  States  Government 
life  (converted)  insurance.  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Hon.  Robert  R.  Reynolds.  June  22.  1939; 
reported  by  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  May  16.  1940, 
Senate  Report  No.  1624;  passed  the  Senate  May  28.  1940; 
referred  to  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation May  30.  1940. 

NATURALIZATION 

H.  R.  5402.  An  act  to  admit  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
extend  naturalization  privileges  to.  alien  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Hon. 
JOHH  J.  Sparkiiam.  March  28.  1939;  reported  by  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  May  18.  1940;  House 
Report  No.  661:  passed  the  House  June  5.  1940:  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  June  6.  1940. 

BCSnVE   CORPS 

8.3266.  An  act  to  provide  pensions,  compensation,  retire- 
ment pay.  and  hospital  benefits  for  certam  Air  Corps  Reserve 
officers  who  were  disabled  while  on  active  duty  with  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Hon. 
Lister  Hill.  February  6,  1940;  reported  by  Senate  Committee 
on  MQltary  Affairs  April  22.  1940;  Senate  Report  No.  1458; 
passed  the  Senate  May  28.  1940;  referred  to  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  May  30,  1940;  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee September  26.  1940;  House  Report  No.  2987.  Passed 
House  of  Representatives  October  7.  1940.  Vetoed  by  the 
President  October  15.  1940. 

Hospitals  and  homes — Construction  program 

HOSPTTALS 


Authorizations 


Appropriations 


Mar.  3.  1919    Piihlic.  326.  »th 
CoDft.  tU.050.OUU. 

No  prior  aulhorltation 


Miir  «,  IWn.  Public.  !M.  Wth 
Conif  .  mw.OOO  a'ook  Coun- 
ty. Ill  1 

No  prior  authorization 

Mar.  4.  1921.  Piiblio.  3S4.  66th 
Conjt..  f  is,«ju.ooa. 

No  prior  authorization... 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 


Mar  3.  I9I9  Pnhlir.  :?26.  r^'.ih  ("one  .  apprnpriato.l 
r'.OVJ.nOi)  (SX..S4*).i»»  for  construction.  $:.MO.Ol» 
for  furniturr  arnl  cnuipment). 

Mar  »>.  ivrj).  Public.  Kv).  tifith  Con?. .  .ippropriatot 
t.'WU.iMi  to  continue  in  i'tTe<-t  and  carry  out  ci-rtain 
provi.-;ionsof  act  of  Mar.  3.  lyi9. 

Mar  1.  Iirii.  Public.  ^«.  iVith  ("one.  appropriate! 
$*>ii,(ji)()  for  completion  of  buildings  in  Cook 
County.  111. 

June  .^.  IWI)  Public.  34»?.  w-xh  Cnne  .  appropriated 
SJV.S.IJOII  to  iimiinuc  in  ctTect  wrlain  provisions 
of  act  of  MiU-.  i.  iyi«. 

Mar  4.  lt»?l  Public.  :!H4.  fifith  ron)f..appropriatHiI 
SIH.tjtiO.dil);  not  over  Irt.ltiO.iKK)  to  b«'  ust'd  for 
nmiHlclin^  and  cxtendinc  cxi.stinK  plan:.<. 

Mar  4.1921.  Public,  <S9.(5t)th  Cong  .  appropriatfl 
$30ii.t)(«)  to  ciintmiic  in  etTcct  ci-rtain  provisions 
of  act  of  Mar    t.  lylO 

Juno  I»i.  I*?I.  Public,  H.  fiTfh  Cong  .  appropriated 
$r,Vt.(«iii  in  addition  to  the  $l.,i(j<i.(»Ji)  provided  in 
act  of  .Mar.  S,  1»I'.».  for  construction  at  Dawson 
Springs.  Ky  ,  increaising  the  limit  of  cost  to 
r-'.2.V).(ii»>. 

June  \<>.  19".M.  Public.  IS.  fi7th  Cong.,  mpcalcd  pro- 
vision of  act  of  Mar.  4.  1921.  above,  pertaining 
to  the  litnitation  of  cast  of  JJl.KKi.DUii  for  reiuidel- 
ing.  etc  ;  total  amount  appropriate'!  by  ict  of 
Mar.  4. 1921.  to  t)e  available  for  purjwsi'S  spi'cifled 
in  that  act. 

June  1'"..  Vr2\  Public,  is.  firth  Tone  .  appro|iristed 
V'iOO.iD'in  for  r»'cn>a!ion  building,  etc.,  ilioes.  111. 
(Bp'ailview  Hospitan. 

Feb  IT.  l^-/.'.  Public.  145.  '57th  Cone..  appropri.-ite<1 
SlUt.iiH)  for  repairs  at  Oteen.  N.  C;  Sl.iO.iiOit  for 
rp|>air>  at  Perry  Mile,  Md.;  J.IO.OOn  for  repairs  it 
>V(^l  Koxbury.  Ma-vs.;  (.lo.iiiu  for  retwir.^  and 
rvniodelint:  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  total,  $.ioo,UUO. 


Hospitals  and  fwmes — Construction  program — Continued 
HOSPITALS — continued 


.Viithori/Jilions 


Apr  yi.  1922.  Public,  194,  fiTth 
Cong.  (sec.  3;.  $17,000,000. 


June  5.  1924.  Public,  197,  6»th 
Cong.  (sec.  2).  $6,&50,U00. 


Appropriations 


Mar.  X  U>2.'>.  Public,  587.  68th 
Cong..  $iu,(ioo,uoo. 


Mav  23,  192S.  Public,  480,  70th 
Cong..  $15.000.UOO. 


May  11,  1922.  Public,  21f>.  fi7th  Cong.,  appropriated 

$12,(»>0.0<K)  and   allowe<l   the    Oirector   to   incur 

oblisations  for  remaining  $.5,0OO,(»Kl  authorized 

bv  Public.  l'.>4.  CiTth  Corn:. 
Apr   2.  1924.  Public.  (V5.  (><<ih  Cong.,  appropriated 

the  remaining  »o,000,000  authorized  by  Public. 

194,  67th  Coni. 
Dec.  S.  1924.  Public.  292.  fisth  Cone.,  appropriate*! 

W.SilMXiO  to  remain  availalile  until  June  3U.  lyZS. 

and  pave  auttK>rity  to  incur  obligalioru  for  the 

remaining  $3.i»iO,(X)0. 
Mar.  4,  1925.  Public,  Wl,  fiSth  Cone..  exten<le<I  the 

time  above  appropriation  may  be  used  until  June 

3(1.  19-Jfi. 
Mar.  3,  1926.  Public,  3f\  fiSlh  Cong.,  appropriited 

$.!.Oill).0()()  authorized  by  Public.  197,  fi7th  Cong. 
Mar.  .■?.  1»3«.   Public.  T6.  «9th  Cong  .  appropriated 

$.'>.noo,tf)0    authorized    by     Public,     5o7,     teth 

Cong. 
Apr.    22.    192«.    Publi.-.    141.    fi9th    Cong.,  appro- 
priated   $4,000,0<»    authorized     by    Public,    5»7, 

68th  Cong. 
Feb.    11,    1927.   Public.    600,    69th    Cong.,  appro- 
$l,0(X),000  authoriz.4>d  by 


{)riated  the  remaining 
■ubiic.  5»*7,  6Hth  Cong. 


V 


56.1.    7iHh    Cong.,  nppro- 
amount    autlioriz«'il     by 


Per    23.  1929    Public.  29.  71st 
Cong.  »15.9iO,000. 


Mar.  4.  1931.  Public.  ««.  71st 
Cong.  (sec.  3).  «3O,k77.00O. 


No  prior  authorization 

Do 

Do 

No  prior  authorization 
Do 


Mav    29,    192S     Public, 
.riated    r,lXJ",(X)0    of 
ublic.  4«0. 
Feb.    211,    1929.   Public,    778,    70th    Con;  .  apprfv 
priated  $6,oni\n(lO  of  the  amount  authoriz«Hl  by 
Public,  4'«i.  with  ai.ihority  to  incur  obligations 
for  the  remaining  $2.iiH),iioo. 
.\pr    19.  193»i     Public.  ;.'«H.  71st  Cong.,  apprnpris- 
te^l    the     remaining.    $2,000,000    nuthorizeil     by 
I'ublic,  4'«1.  Tilth  Cong. 
Mar     *.    19T0    Public.    7H.     7l«t    Cong,    appro- 
pfiattvl  $H.()in.(rt'  of  the  a  mount  authoriz*""!  by 
Public.  29.  TUt  (^ong. 
Feb    23.   1931.     Public.  720.    7i.<it  Cong  .  approjiri- 
•ted  |7.9.%).000.  the  remaining  amount   author- 
ized by  Public.  29,  Tlst  Cong. 
Mar.     4.     VXi\.     Public     Re*.     13f*.     71rt 
a(>t>fonrialed   Vi.(n).'«iO  of  the  amount 
Iz.ti  by  Put.lic.  H'Vi.  :i.*t  Cong. 
Dec      21,     1931       I'ublic      R4\s      3,      72-1 
allowed  .\dmininrator  to 
full  amount  authoriz"<l. 
June    .$11.    1><32.    Public.    22S.   72(1    Cong  .   appro- 
I>riat4'd    $!0,i<77.0'lo    of   amount    autiK.riz«'<l    by 
Pulilic.  sftH.  7ls*  Cong. 
June  Ifi,  i933.   Public.  7S.  73d  Cong.,  appropriated 
Jl.oxi.Don  of  amount  authuriziii  by  I'ublic,  W.8, 
~\A  Cong.,  Mar.  4,  19.11. 
Aug.  12,  I9.^'^.  Public,   JflO.  74th  Cong..  approi>ri- 

ated  $21.2.'i0.00<i  (or  eitending  facilities,  etc. 
Mar.  19.  iy;i6.  Public,  47«,  74th  Cons.,  appropri- 
8te<l  $4,nnn,o'io,  remaining  amount  authorized  by 
Public.  s6«.  7l.st  Cong..  Mar.  4.  1931. 
May  23.  1938.  Public.  .V,4.  T.Sth  Cong.,  appropri- 
ated $4,,')a).00n  for  extending  f.acilities.  etc. 
Mar.  Ifi,  1»;rj.  Public,  h.  76th  Cong.,  appropriated 

H.Ol.i.fiK)  for  extending  facilities,  etc. 
Apr.  \\  1940.  Public.  4.VJ,  Tfith  Cong.,  appropri- 
ated $2.1t>.').(K1il  for  extending  facilities,  etc. 
June  27.   194fl.  Public.  (»■*.  7fith  Cong.,  ajiproprl- 
ated  $1,000,000  for  extending  facilities,  etc. 


Conf., 
author- 
Cong., 
incur  obligations  fur 


HOMES 


June  7.  1924.    Public.  217.  fiKlh 

Cong..      JL-MULOOO      (Pacific 

branch.  California). 
Mar   4.  1927    Public,  7W,  6'Jth 

Cong..      $700,000      (Marion, 

In.l  ). 
Feb.  1,3.  192S    Public,  26.  70th 

Cong..    $jnb.i)0«)    (Pacific 

branch,  Calif'Tnia). 
Apr.  2:1.  1928.  Public.  300.  7nth 

Cong.     r2.IOi).Oi)0     (Pacific 

branch,  California). 


Feb.  20.  1929.  Public.  780,  7nth 

C<mg..    $l.,'iOO,uOO    (Dayton. 

OhmV 
Feb.  m.  1929.   Public,  S12.  7nth 

Cong..     $l,V).tiOO     (.Marion, 

Ind  V 
May  16. 1930.    Public  230.  71.st, 

Cong..       $750,000       (Togus, 

MaineV 
June  21.  19(1(1.    Public.  4a'>.  71st 

Cong..  $2.U)(.i,(IUiJ   (Southern 

iStatesl. 
July  I.  1930.   Public.  492.  7Ist 

Cong..      $»wi0.000      (Johnson 

Citv,  Tenn  ). 
July  3.  193<i    Public,   .VW.   71st 

Cone  .  f-2.in).i*»)  (Northwest 

Pacific  States,  Uregun). 


Mar.  4.  192.S.  I'ublic.  631.  68th  Cong..  approprialM 
$1.HK1.(I0(1.  the  amount  authorized  by  Public.  217, 
6«th  Cong. 

Mar  2:1,  1928.  Public.  181.  70th  Cong.  (War  De- 
I>arln)ent).  appropriatinl  $700,000,  the  amount 
authorized  by  Public.  798,  fi9th  Cong 

Mar.  23.  192S.  Public,  ini.  70th  Cong.  (War  De- 
partment!. approprmte.1  $200,000.  the  amount 
authori7i<l  bv  Public.  '26,  7mh  Cong 

Mar.  4,  1929.  Public,  Km,  70th  Cong  (deficiency 
appropriation).  appropriaUMl  $1,050,000  and  gave 
authority  to  inctir  obligation  $3(W.00(>. 

Mar  26.  19r«)  Public,  7H,  71.st  Cong  (deficiency 
appropriation),  apiiroprialed  $200  Oiio  of  the 
amount  authorize.!  by  I'ublic.  .300.  70th  Cong. 

Mar.  '26.  19,30  Public.  7h.  71st  Cong,  'deficiency 
appropriation),  appropriated  $1.47'>.(iOO  of  the 
aniount  authorized  bv  Public.  7H(1.  7(ith  (^ong 

.Mar  26.  I9.K)  Public." TS.  71st  Cong,  (deficiency 
appropriation),  apiir.priat^'d  $I0().0()0  of  the 
amount  aiithorizi'd  by  I'ubtic,  hi2.  70th  Cong 

Feb  23,  1931.  Public.  720.  7lst  Cong.,  appropriated 
$7.V),(i(iO.  the  full  amount  authorized  by  Public, 
230.  71«t  Cone. 

Feb.  33,  1931.  Public.  720.  71st  Cone.,  appropriated 
$1,000.11110  of  the  amount  authotized  by  Public, 
40.5.  7Ist  Cong. 

Feb.  23.  I9;<1  Public.  720.  71st  Cong.,  appropri- 
ated Jrtio.Odii,  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
Public.  49-J.  71st  Cone 

Feb  2-1,  1931.  Public.  720,  71st  Cong..  api>ronriat^ 
$l,(Xj0.fiir»  of  the  amount  authorized  by  Public. 
.50,5.  71st  Cong. 

Dec.  21.  1U:{1.  Public  Res.  No.  3,  72-1  Cong., 
allowed  .Administrator  to  incur  oblieations  for 
remaining  amount  authorized  by  Public,  405, 
71sl  Cong. 
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Authorizatiutis 


AppropriaUous 


Dec.  «,  IWl.  Public  Rt»  No.  S,  7*1  Cong., 
nUowed  Administrator  to  incur  oblimttions  for 
reniHinicg  amount  autiiorin.Hl  by  Public,  lii)S, 
71.st  CoQg. 

June  .30,  1932.  Public,  228.  73d  Cong.,  approprl- 
nte<1  $1,000,000.  authorized  by  act  of  June  21, 19:w, 
Pnblic,  4aS,  71st  Conp. 

June  30,   1932.  Public  228,  73r!  Cong.,  appropri- 
ated (1,000.000.  author  lied  by  act  of  July  S,  iv;tu. 
Public  805,  7Lst  Cong. 

Feb.  2,  1935.  Public,  2.  74th  Cong.,  approjirlated 
JS,"in.00n,  remaininu  balnnoe  authori/eJ  by  act  (jf 
Apr.  23. 1928.  Public.  300.  7iith  Cong. 

Feb.  8.  1935.  Public,  2.  74th  Cong  .  appropriated 
t2S,0int  remitniiig  bHlanoe  .lutborixod  by  act  of 
Koto.  20,  l»2Sii,  Public.  7M).  70th  CiMig. 

Feb.  2.  193.5.  Public,  2,  74Ui  Cong.,  appropriated 
$.'>(i.()0>i.  remaining  balan'^  niitliorize<l  by  a<.t  of 
Feb.  26,  1929,  Public.  812,  7t)th  Cong, 


EMiring  the  period  beginning  with  the  act  of  March  3.  1919, 
Public.  No.  326.  Sixty-flftb  Congress,  and  ending  witii  the  act 
of  June  27.  1940.  Public.  No.  668,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the 
Congress  has  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $161,074,267  for  new  hospital,  domiciliary,  and  out-patient 
dispensary  facilities.  In  addition,  since  1923  there  has  been 
expended  from  regular  fiscal  ftmds  the  sum  of  $25,165,821  for 
permanent  Improvements  and  extensions  to  facilities.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  consolidation  at  veterans'  activities  in  1930 
there  has  also  been  expended  from  the  general  post  fund 
established  by  the  former  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers  the  sum  of  $1,128,174  for  improvements.  Fur- 
ther, the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  allotted  for  im- 
provements and  new  construction  the  sum  of  $3,041,650  from 
the  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933  and  the  svun  of  $13,268,200 
from  the  Public  Works  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of 
193a.  In  all.  a  total  of  $203,676,112  has  been  made  available 
for  construction  purposes  during  tlie  past  21  years. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  our  system  and  our  record  of  caring  for  th3 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 


House  Should  Be  Given  Opportunity  To  Act  on 
S.  591,  as  Amended,  in  Interest  of  Better  Low- 
Cost  Housing  for  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolutions  in- 
quiring why  I  have  failed  to  report  a  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  Senate  591,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  HousinK  Act 
of  1937.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  unjustly  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  not  allowing  this  humane  legislation  to 
reach  the  House  for  consideration.  I  am  compelled  to  explain 
the  underlying  reasons  why  of  all  the  rules  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  reported  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  favorable 
action  on  this  one.  I  feel  that  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  unjustifiable  attacks  against 
the  complete  housing  program,  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  per  annum  in 
addition  to  the  contracts  heretofore  authorized  bv  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  which  also  pro- 
vided for  the  reducing  of  the  period  of  the  annual  contribu- 
tions and  the  period  and  interest  rate  for  loans  made  under 
the  act.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  also  released 
$150,000,000  in  previous  authorizations  granted  by  Congress 


INTE34SZ  OPPOSITION  WCKTLD  BE:eM   TTfTEZFLAINABLS 


During  my  many  years  of  service  I  have  never  witnessed 
such  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  Members  as 
that  leveled  against  this  legislation,  the  princiftal  opposition 
cconing  from  the  National  Apartment  Owners  Association 
who  feared  that  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  rental  of  their 
properties,  most  of  which  were  acquired  by  real-estate  specu- 
lators and  operators  through  foreclosure  and  reorganization 
proceedings  at  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  their  original  cost. 
This  combination,  when  it  could  not  combat  facts,  worked 
upon  the  prejudice  of  Members,  many  of  whom,  though  sin- 
cere, have  been  honestly  misled  and  Uieir  minds  poisoned 
against  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  obtained  about  $360,000,000  for  housing,  but  the  appro- 
priations have  been  for  the  purpose  of  building  temporary 
barracks  and  cantonments  for  National  Guard  men  and  selec- 
tive-service trainees.  Just  recently  the  Army  and  Navy 
authorities  realised  that  housing  is  necessary  also  for  the 
civilian  workers  in  the  many  large  plants  that  are  being 
erected  for  the  production  of  munitions,  machinery,  and  de- 
fense materials.  They  have  urged  that  something  must  be 
done  to  hotise  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  workers 
who  will  be  employed,  in  most  instances,  far  removed  from 
sizable  cities  or  towns. 

Not  only  have  appeals  come  from  Anny  and  Navy  ofl&cials 
but  the  Administrator  of  the  Public  Works  Agency,  the  Hon- 
orable John  M.  Carmody,  as  well  as  the  Honorable  Charles  P. 
Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Housing  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  who  supervises  seven  Oovemment  housing  agencies, 
have  urged  and  stressed  the  need  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  to  that  end  have  urged 
that  the  $5,000,000  provided  under  S.  501.  as  amended,  be 
appropriated  to  enable  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
to  proceed  to  help  in  this  vitally  necessary  housing  program. 
The  opponents  of  S.  591  have  ignored  the  fact  Uiat  90  per- 
cent of  the  flve-hundred-odd  local  authorities  throughout  the 
United  States  have  already  selected  sites  and  made  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  involving  much  time  and  serious  effort, 
fully  appreciating  the  approaching  need  for  adequate  bousing 
for  their  communities  to  house  defense  workers. 

XATOKS    or   UCASINC    AICUIICAK   CITIKS    X7XGX   PAJISACT   Or  8.    S91 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  cormection  I  insert  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
whom  I  feel  are  perhaps  best  Informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
housing: 

RESOLTJTTON  kDOVTTD  BY  THE  ANWTTAL  CONKUUCNCC  OT  THB  UMllMli 
STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MATOBS,  NEW  TOKK  CITT,  SATITXaAT,  BXP- 
TEKBEB    21,    194  0 

Whereas  the  offlcialB  of  American  clUes  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
know  at  first  hand  the  terrific  housing  problem  oonfrontlng  the 
American  people  today;  and 

Wher«H8  the  Klums  ol  America  are  exacting  a  constant  and  oosUy 
toll  from  the  budgets  of  American  communities  and  from  the  bealtb 
and  welfare  of  their  inliabitants;  and 

Whereas  a  cumulative  lag  In  home  building  for  13  yean  has 
produced  a  Nation-wide  quantitative  as  well  as  qualltatiTe  short- 
age; and 

Wherea.s  the  sudden  Industrial  growths  and  shifts  of  population 
due  to  defense  activities.  Industrial  and  military,  threaten  to  multi- 
ply the  slums  and  intensify  the  shorUge,  thus  making  the  quick 
provltiion  of  more  and  better  housing  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
national-defense  activities;    and 

Wliereas.  under  the  Untied  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  about  600 
cities  and  other  local  units  have  forged  a  aensitlve  and  efllclent 
machinery  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  with  tbe  aid 
of  the  United  Stat-s  H..using  Authority;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  this  same  Nation-wide  local  machinery  with 
Federal  aid.  ihrouizli  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  haa 
stepped  most  quickly  Into  the  service  of  defense-housing  needs, 
commenced  about  20  representative  defense-housing  projects 
throughout  the  countr>'.  and  pursued  these  projecte  eo  actively  that 
most  of  them  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  first  months  of 
1941.  or  earlier:   and 

Wherea.s.  the  program  assisted  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  represents  the  most  workable  plan  yet  devised  for  clear- 
ing slums,  rehousing  slum  dwellers,  constructing  pro)ects  where 
low-rent  housing  Is  required,  or  building  defense-housing  projects: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  First,  that  this  annual  conference  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  endorses  wholeheartedly  the  slum -clearance 
fz^   low -rent  housing   progiam  of  local   oommunities,   aasistiM    by 
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the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  urges  the  Immediate 
expansion  of  this  program  to  at  least  the  extent  embodied  in 
Senate  bill  591.  as  It  parsed  the  Senate  In  1939.  increasing  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  United  States  Hou.'^lng  Authority  and  Its 
capacity  to  pay  annual  contributions  In  aid  of  low  rents:  and 

Second,  that  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  In  express- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  defense-housing  projects  throughout  the 
country,  expresses  its  measured  Judgment  that  municipal  housing 
authorities,  assisted  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  effective  machinery  for  the  quick 
and  economical  construction  of  defense-housing  projects  and  their 
Integration  with  permanent  community  needs;  and  therefore  thla 
annual  conference  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  recom- 
mends that  this  effective  machinery  be  made  the  primary  instru- 
ment m  the  defense -bousing  program  and  that  adequate  funds  be 
made  available  to  it  for  carrying  forward  necessary  defense-housing 
work. 

ixrm  moM  rzocsAL  woeks  aoministxator  carmodt 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Hon.  John  M.  Cannody,  Administrator,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  a  foremost  authority  on  housing  in  the  United  States, 
who  presents  a  true,  unbiased  picture  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today. 

Federal  Works  Acenct, 
Washington,  October  1,  1940. 
Hon.  AooLra  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Mt  Dkar  Congressman  Sabath:  I  realize  that  a  controversy  has 
arisen  within  your  committee  as  well  as  among  other  Members  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  low-cost 
housing  program  adopted  by  the  Congress  3  years  ago.  I  am 
sure  you  know  better  than  I  that  that  particular  program  was 
adopted  after  long  years  of  discussion  among  private  citizens  and 
public  officials  in  scores  of  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  after  numerous  congressional  hearings.  That  there  was 
and  is  a  shortage  of  adequate,  decent,  wholesome  housing  for  sev- 
eral millions  of  our  people  Is  not  denied.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any 
considerable  number  of  people  in  or  out  of  Government  now  main- 
tain that  the  need  can  be  supplied  without  some  Government 
assistance.  Within  the  past  few  days  influential  real-estate  opera- 
tors have  admitted  this  to  me. 

In  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  starting  almost  from  scratch,  has  achieved  two  Impor- 
tant objectives  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  Nation. 
Fust,  as  a  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  need  and  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  need  for  low-cost  housing  can  be  met, 
somewhere  between  500  and  600  local  housing  authorities  have  been 
organized  under  appropriate  State  and  local  legislation.  These 
authorities,  without  exception  so  far  as  I  know,  consist  of  leading 
business  and  professional  men  and  women,  who  serve  without 
compensation,  and  whose  time  is  given  to  guiding  low-cost  housing 
developments  within  their  conununltles  In  ways  best  suited  to  the 
community  needs.  Second,  costs  have  be?n  kept  under  control 
and  genuinely  low  costs  for  permanent  housing  have  been  achieved. 
Over  21,000  dwelling  units  have  already  t)ecome  homes  for  an  equal 
number  of  families,  and  80,000  are  at  this  moment  under 
construction. 

The  old  argument  that  the  building  of  these  homes  will  destroy 
values  seems  to  hnve  evaporated  In  the  process  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  now  being  discovered  that  In  addition  to  improving  community 
morale  these  new  homes  actually  develop  new  real-estate  values. 

So  much  for  that.  I  am  writing  you  because  Irrespective  of  pro- 
vision that  is  l>eing  made  for  temporary  defense  housing  In  other 
bills.  1  think  the  regular  low-cost  slum-clearance  housing  program 
ought  to  be  kept  alive  oa  some  such  modest  scale  as  has  been 
under  discussion  recently. 
Sincerely, 

John  M   Carmodt,  Administrator. 
Lrrm  or  detemsz  coordinator  c.  r.  pauper 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  recent  communication  which  I  have 
received  from  Hon.  C.  P.  Palmer.  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing,  and  a  man  of  vast  experience  in  the  housing  field. 
which  briefly  and  very  effectively  discloses  the  tie-up  of  de- 
fense housing  with  the  need  to  continue  our  housing  program 
for  all  ill-hcused.  else  our  preparations  for  defense  may  be 
retarded: 

Th«  Advtsort  Commission  to  the 

CoCNCn.  OF  National  Defense. 
Office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  30.  1940. 

RrUS    COMMrTTES. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

(Attention:    Hon.    .Adolph    J.    Sabath.  chairman.) 
Gentlxmkn:  This  confirms  a  statement  made  to  you  by  me  Sep- 
tember  27.    1940.    on    behalf    of    the    Advisory    Commiaslon    to    the 
Council  of  National  Defense  that  S.  591  is  essential  to  the  program 
for  defense  housing. 

Because  of  the  present  expansion  of  employment  under  the 
defense  program  the  demand  for  housing  has  stimulated  remodel- 


ing of  substandard  dwellings  to  such  an  extent  their  occupants 
are  doubling  up  or  ar"^  being  forced  Into  the  street  In  many  places. 
The  resulting  overcrowding  and  threat  of  exposure  with  winter 
near  Increase  the  posi^ibillty  of  flu  and  other  epidemics  which  may 
attack  entire  communities,  thus  retarding  preparations  for  defense 
within  those   areas 

S  591  will  help  solve  this  problem  by  the  protection  decent,  safe, 
and   sanitary   housing   affords  against   disease. 

Also,  the  fact  our  Government  continues  to  care  for  the  ill-housed, 
even  though  with  a  greatly  curtailed  program  during  the  emergency, 
should  keep  down  unrest  and  lessen  "fifth  column"  activities. 

That  the  legislation  Is  in  keeping  with  the  program  of  the  Pre*it- 
dent  Ls  already  evidenced  by  his  letters  of  April  5  and  May  24,  1940. 
to  Congressman  Steagall.  who  has  been  handling  the  bill.  These 
letters  stress  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  as 
well  as  to  defense  and  urge  enactment  at  thte  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The    Advisory   Commission    to  the   Council   of    National    Defens" 
considers  S.  591   essential  to  Its  program  for  defense  housing   and 
trusts  your  committee  will  give  it  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C  F  Palmer,  Coordinator. 

CONSUMOIS'   INTERESTS  ALSO  IN   JEOPARDY 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harriett  Elliott,  representing  the  Consumers' 
Division  of  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense,  is  also  keenly 
aware  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  need  for  additional 
housing,  as  evidenced  by  her  letter  to  me  of  September  30, 
which  I  here  insert : 

The  Advisory  Commission  to  the 

Council  of  National  Defense. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  30,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Adolph  J   Sabath , 

Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr  Sabath:  I  understand  that  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  under  consideration  Senate  bill  591. 
This  bill  provides  the  United  S  ates  Housing  Authority  an  addi- 
tional $5,000  000  subsidy  authorization  which  would  service  an  addi- 
tional $150,000,000  of  loans  by  this  agency. 

As  the  member  of  the  Defense  Commission  representing  the  con- 
sumers' Interests  I  wish  to  indicate  the  Importance  cf  this  measure 
to  the  total  program  of  defen.se  housing  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant groups  which  will  need  housing  because  of  the  expansion  of 
defense  industries  will  be  those  In  the  lower-Income  groups  Favor- 
able action  on  this  measure  by  your  committee  and  the  Congress 
will  make  It  possible  more  adequately  to  meet  this  problem. 
Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harriett  Elliott. 
Member,  Advisory  Commission,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

appeals  for  housing  relief  come  from  many  important  organiza- 
tions 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appeals  for  this  legislation  have  come  not 
only  from  experienced  and  efficient  officials  of  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  from  outstanding  civic,  social  welfare, 
community,  and  labor  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  shall  not  unduly  encumber  the  Record  with  com- 
mimications  from  these  organizations  in  every  State  of  the 
Nation  but  shall  insert  here  a  few  of  the  more  urgent  appeals 
that  set  forth  the  reasons  and  need  for  low-cost  and  defense 
housing : 

N.\TioNAL  Federation  of  Settt  ements.  Inc  , 

New  York,  N.  Y  ,  September  25,  1940 
Hon    .^DOLPH  G   Sadath, 

Chairman,  Ho^use  Ruleft  Committee,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  The  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
urges  the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  favorably  on  Senate  bill 
591  to  authorize  the  sum  of  $800,000,000  In  loans  and  $450,000,000 
in  subsidies  to  continue  the  produ:ticn  of  suitable  homes  for  low- 
Income  families  We  believe  that  slum  clearance  and  low-rental 
housing  are  essential  for  the  national  health  and  welfare 

We  commend  the  provision  for  the  housing  of  defense  workers 
but  we  believe  that  adequate  housing  facilities  for  all  low-inccme' 
dwellers  Is  of  equal  importance  and  cannot  be  neglected.  We 
believe  the  housing  program  is  essential  to  the  building  of  national 
unity,  the  all-important  question  at  this  moment. 

We  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  urge  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Lnxix  M.  Peck,  Secretary. 

Chicago  Commons, 
Ch-.cago.  Ill ,  July  2,  1940. 
Congressman  A    J    Sae.^th. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wa.'ihington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Sabath  :  As  head  resident  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons, which  Is  located  In  one  cf  the  congested  hcuslns  areas  of 
Chicago,  and  because  of  a  great  Interest  In  the  effect  whic'h  housing 
nas  upon  the  future  citizenship  of  this  country,  I  hope  alncerely 
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that  the  Rules  Committee  will  report  out  Senate  and  House  bill  691. 
which  will  release  subsidies  that  will  make  possible  loans  to  be  made 
under  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill. 

Knowing  of  your  civic  interest  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Ul-housed  people,  1  hope  you  will  lend  your  Influence  to  getting  thia 
bill  considered  favorably  not  only  In  the  committee  but  in  the 
House 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lea  D    Tatlo«. 

Head  Remdent. 

Washington  Universitt, 
St.  Louis,  September  30,  1940. 
Hon.  Adolph  J   Sabath. 

Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^hmgtcn.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Sabath:  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  promptly  enact  S  591.  appropriating  $800,000,000  In  further 
sul>sidifs  for  local  low-rent  housing  authcritles  and  providing 
$45000,000  fi)r  eubeldles  necessary  to  bring  renU  down  to  a  tuffl- 
clentlv  low  level 

Two"  projects  are  getting  under  way  in  St.  Louis  under  the  United 
States  Hcusiiig  Act.  and  many  of  us  hope  that  the  next  Missouri 
Legislature  will  make  It  possible  for  other  Missouri  localities  to  bene- 
fit, the  present  State  law  applying  only  to  St    Lculs. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  it  will  be  difficult,  the  productive 
capacities  of  this  country  are  well  sufficient  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  this  housing  program  for  low-income  groups,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  the  dcfen.so  program,  the  social-sectirl ty  program,  and  other 
useful  governmental  activities. 
Very   truly   yours, 

William  W.  Burke. 

htthdreds  of  labor  organizations  endorse  housing  program 
Mr.  Speaker,  labor  has  advocated  the  passage  of  S,  591, 
as  amended,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  that  it  will  aid 
the  reemployment  of  its  workers,  but  will  afford  them  decent 
and  sanitary  housing.  I  insert  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
William  Green.  President.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
resolutions  of  the  Michigan  State  Industrial  Union  Council. 
C.  I.  O.  I  feel  that  labor's  position  on  this  vital  legislation 
is  summed  up  in  these  two  communications  and  I  selected 
them  for  insertion  from  among  the  many  hundreds  which  I 
have  received  from  affiliated  bodies  and  local  imions: 

American  Federation  or  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C,  August   2.  1940. 
Hon.  Adolph  J   Sabath.  M   C. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules,  Third  Floor,  House  Side,  United 

States  Capitol.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  advised  that  your  committee  will 

meet  this  morning  for  the  consideration  of  a  rule  which  will  permit 

the  House  to  take  up  amendments  to  the  United  States  Housing 

Act 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
question  While  we  are  anxious,  of  course,  to  secure  as  much  cm- 
plo'.-ment  as  possible  for  A  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades,  there  is  a 
much  larger  question  Involved — It  is  a  humanitarian  one.  and  we 
suongly  urge  that  the  Rules  Committee  take  action  which  will 
permit    the    Hous-    to   coni.ider    the    above-mentioned    amendments. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  the  members  of  your  committee  of  the 
contents  of  this  letter? 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  Gheen, 

I  President,  American  FcdcTxition  cf  Labor. 

resolutions  of  MICHIGAN  STATE  INDUSTRL\L  UNION  COUNCIL 

Whereas  the  increasing  housing  shortage  !s  resultlne  in  serious 
hardships  for  low-Income  families  throughout  the  country  (city  or 
town  I ;  and 

Whereas  housing  construction  provides  much-needed  employ- 
ment f-^r  bundin«T  trades.  Industrial,  and  technical  workers;  and 

Whereas  lncre;\sed  construction  is  one  of  the  most  elTective  stim- 
ulants to  the  natk  nal  economy:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  It  Is  more  costly  to  main- 
tain s'.ums  than  to  do  away  with  them;  and 

Where.-\s  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is  an  effective 
Instrument  for  meeting  our  housing  needs,  for  provldlnc  employ- 
ment, for  stimulating  business  and  for  overcoming  the  evils  asso- 
ciated with  poor  housing     Now   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Michigan  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 
C  I  O,  support  and  urge  the  passage  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  of  bill  S   591;  and  oe  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  tent  to  Mlchlpran  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  to  the  President,  to  the  Vice  President,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  William  B.  Bankhead,  to  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  and  to  U.  S  H  A  Ad- 
ministrator, Nathan  Straus 

LOW-INCOME  FARMERS  ALSO  BADLT  IN  NTtD  OF  BKITEB  HOUSING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  (S.  591)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  better 


housing  to  low-income  farmers.  The  need  of  extending  the 
program  to  the  rural  communities  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  M.  V.  Thatcher,  chairman,  national 
legislative  committee.  National  Farmers  Union,  and  in  a  tele- 
gram received  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Hanson,  secretary,  Association 
of  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  an  association  of 
commissioners  of  12  Southern  States.  I  hope  the  Members 
from  rural  communities  will  read  these  communications: 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  11.  1940. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Representatives: 
The  following  wire  re^rnrdinp  rurnl  ho\i;;lnp  and  R.  591.  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  was  sent 
to  its  chairman,  Henry  B  Steauai.l,  last  night.  Knowing  your  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  farm  people,  I  am  transmitting  it  to  you 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  In  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 

"Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall, 

"Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Sew 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
There  is  strong  sentiment  among  farm  families  of  the  Nation  for 
assistance  in  providing  decent  homes  for  low-Income  farmers. 
Tills  desire  was  expressed  individually  by  every  member  of  our 
legislative  committee,  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  M:nn.,  April  26.  Com- 
mittee members  present  from  21  States  urged  enactment  at  this 
sesbion  of  S.  591  as  the  only  legislation  available  for  accomplishing 
something  substantial  for  rural  housing  now.  With  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  a  program 
promises  real  progress.  Slum  clearance  has  been  almost  entirely  In 
cities  and  as  a  matter  of  fairness  should  be  extended  to  rural  areas 
where  the  need  is  equally  great.  More  than  half  of  our  farm  popu- 
lation, including  many  outside  of  the  South,  are  living  In  such 
poor  houses  as  to  cause  a  black-out  of  that  good  health  and  good 
home  life  necessary  for  the  strongest  defense  of  America  The 
strength  of  our  Nation  rests  in  large  part  upon  the  strength  of  our 
farm  homes  and  families,  and  therefore  it  Is  especially  important 
that  the  housing  program  be  continued  and  extended  to  them. 

"M,  W.  Thatcher. 

••Chairman.     National     Legislative     Committee,     National 
Farmers'  Union." 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us  about  the  wholesome  effect  of 
accomplishing  a  beginning  in  rural  slum  clearance  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  W.  Thatchhi. 
Chairman.     National      Legislative      Committee,     National 
Farmers  Union. 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  9.  1940. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  of  Illinois.  Chairman,  Rules  Committee  and 
Mejiibers  of  the  Committee: 
Recognizing  the  great  shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  farm  fam- 
ilies of  the  South,  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  the  States  of 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  and  Virginia,  on  May  10,  Joined  In  unanimously  adopting  a 
res 'Union  endor&lne;  S  591  This  legislation,  which  has  already 
paa-ed  the  Senate,  is  the  only  legislation  which  carries  practical 
provLslons  for  reaching  and  giving  assistance  to  our  lowest  Income 
farmers  and  decently  horsing  their  farraiies.  U.  S.  H  A.  slum  clear- 
ance and  housing  has  heretofore  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
thp  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  the  program  should  now  be 
extended  to  rural  communities  whose  housing  needs  are  equally 
presiding  In  the  South  alone  2  000.000  farm  families  are  Uvlng  in 
Inadequate,  unsafe,  and  insanitary  houses,  and  the  young  people 
are  a^an:?onlng  the  farms  for  the  cltUs  where  they  think  th^y  will 
find  better  Uvlne  conditions.  In  these  critical  times  when  the 
Nation  is  engaged  in  perfecting  its  defense  it  is  neceisary  that 
our  farm  families  be  properly  housed  and  remain  on  the  larms  In 
order  to  feed  tho  Nation  and  the  dlstrcss,-cl  populations  of  other 
friendly  countries.  The  provisions  of  S  591  will  greatly  arslst  In 
assuring  this  objective  by  continuing  U.  S.  H.  A.  housing  program 
and  extending  its  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  America,  and  a  rule 
making  it  possible  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  on  lt« 
passage  is  therefore  strongly  urged. 

C.  C,  Hanson, 
Secretary,   Associatiori    Southern    Commissioners    of    Agrl- 
culture. 

FIVE   hundred   local    HOUSING   AUTHORITIES   ASK   FOR    ACTION    ON  8.    5tl 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  before.  I  have  heard  from  prac- 
tically all  of  the  flve-hunred-odd  local  housing  authorities  'n 
the  United  State.s.  They  are  composed  of  high-minded  citizens 
and  businessmen  who  are  cooperating  with  local  public  offi- 
cials for  the  betterment  of  their  respective  communities. 
They  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  their  housing 
problems  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans  to  overcome  them. 
T^ey  are  now  admirably  equipped  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
housing  authorities  in  the  housing  problems  with  which  they 
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will  be  confronted  with  the  increase  in  the  erection  of  de- 
fense-mattrial  plants  and  to  cope  with  the  inadequate  hous- 
ing of  workers  in  private  industry.  I  appeal  to  the  member- 
ship to  deeply  consider  whether  the  efforts  of  these  high- 
standing  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  United  States  should 
be  disregarded  and  whether  their  planned  housing  programs 
should  be  junked  because  of  the  poisoning  of  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  members  on  the  one  hand  and  the  untruths 
abcut  the  housing  program  on  the  other  hand  which  has 
misled  some  of  the  membership.  I  shall  insert  but  one 
appeal  from  this  source  and  that  is  a  telegram  received  from 
the  chairman  of   the  Knoxville,  Tenn..   Housing   Authority. 

It  reads: 

Knoxvixe,  Tenn.,  October  9.  1940. 

Hon   A   J  Sabath. 

Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee: 
Housing  shortage  already  existing  here  will  become  seriously  acute 
When  defense  industries  built  or  expanded  unless  provision  made 
to  meet  the  situation.  Recent  authentic  survey  showed  Knoxville 
has  2  420  grossly  substandard,  filthy,  uninhabitable  dwellings  now 
occupied  by  families  unable  to  secure  better  quarters  because  of 
their  low  incom?  and  shortage  of  decent  houses  they  can  afford  to 
rent  Knoxville  has  about  ready  for  occupancy  and  under  con- 
struction only  764  U  S  H.  A.  dwelling  units  and  needs  1.656  addi- 
tional units  to  meet  present  needs  as  a  defense  measure  against 
disease,  crime,  and  cost  to  maintain  slum  areas  and  will  need  more 
to  meet  demands  for  national  defense.  This  city  within  15  miles 
of  aluminum  plant  producing  75  percent  of  all  aluminum  used  in 
manufacture  of  airplanes.  T.  V.  A.  electric  power  and  natural 
resources  of  mines  and  forests  believed  sure  to  cause  establishment 
cf  munitions  plants  nearby.  Hundreds  of  workers  In  these  plants 
Will  live  in  Knoxville:  if  public-housing  program  not  contmued 
private  Industry  unlikely  to  adequately  relieve  serious  housing 
situation  already  existing  In  Knoxville  or  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
emergency  with  which  the  Nation  is  confronted.  U.  S.  H.  A. 
housing  is  built  for  permanency,  and  all  dwellings  built  to  meet 
emergency  will  remain  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  providing  more 
low-rent  homes  for  low-income  families  Continuation  of  pro- 
gram will  absorb  lar^je  part  of  unemployment  now  existing  and 
also  win  provide  employment  for  that  class  of  labor  not  sufficiently 
skilled  or  otherwise  unable  to  be  engaged  in  emergency  defense 
plants  like  munitions  and  mechanical  equipment.  E^en  when 
emergency  passes,  the  housing  built  under  U.  S  H  A.  will  stand  as 
bulwark  of  belter  citizenship  to  retard  the  possible  recurrence  of 
similar  emergency  In  the  future. 

Olin  Berrt. 
Chairman.  Knoxville  Housing  Authority. 

AtTTHORITT    HAS    MADE    M ACNTFICE>rr    RECORD    IN    LAST    YEAR NO    LONGER 

ANT    EXCt;SE    FOR    JCST   COMPLAINT 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  had  appeals  from  various  cities  urging 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  vote  in  committee  for  a  rule  granting 
consideration,  a  majority  of  my  committee,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  refused  it.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  political  motives 
have  impelled  some  of  the  members  to  oppose  it,  others  be- 
cause of  prejudice,  and  still  others  because  they  considered 
it — to  them — a  socialistic  scheme,  and  one  or  two  may  have 
opposed  it  for  personal  reasons,  as  I  have  stated,  whose  minds 
were  poisoned  against  the  Housing  Authority  and  its  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  there  might  have  been  some  justification  in 
criticizing  the  Housing  Authority  when  it  was  first  organized, 
but  in  the  last  year  the  Authority  has  made  such  wonderful 
and  effective  progress  in  improving  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
construction  that  no  honest,  unbia.sed  man  can  now  justly 
complain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  made  on  the 
V  floor  September  10  that  the  cost  of  construction  under  the 
tniited  States  Housing  Authority  had  been  materially  re- 
duced, in  fact,  the  minimum  cost  of  construction  is  now  but 
$2,740.  which  is  $1,000  lower  than  the  defense-housing  bill 
prov.dcs.  The  figures  are  authentic  and  disprove  the  asser- 
tions of  those  Members  who  claim  the  lowest-paid  workers 
cannot  obtain  the  benefit  of  low-cost  housing  l)ecause  the 
cost  of  construction  is  such  as  to  require  a  higher  rental 
than  they  can  pay.  If  Members  had  voted  for  the  $5,000,000 
as  provided  in  S.  591.  as  amended,  which  would  have  released 
$) 50.000.000  in  authorizations  for  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  the  lowest-paid  workers  would  have  l)een  afforded 
decent  and  sanitary  housing  at  a  rental  within  their  means. 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  situation  as  affecting  legisla- 
tion for  housing  defense  workers,  trainees,  and  civilian 
workers  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  charged  with  failure  to 
act.  Unfortunately  a  majority  of  the  committee  has  been 
opposed  to  reporting  out  a  rule  on  S.  591.  as  amended.  I  was 
not  one  of  that  majority,  but  have  done  everything  within 
my  power  to  bring  about  favorable  action.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  when  Congress  convenes  again  that  many  of 
the  Members  who  have  refused  to  provide  this  needed  hous- 
ing will  realize  their  mistake  and  that  the  legislation  will 
be  enacted  shortly  after  the  convening  of  the  next  Congress. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.   PAUL  PIONEER   PRESS 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Associated  Press  item 
on  October  15,  announces  that  negotiations  are  under  way 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  an  immediate  en- 
gineering investigation  on  a  hydroelectric  project  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  For  a  long,  long  time  there  has  l)een  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  developing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  so 
that  ocean-going  vessels  could  enter  the  Great  Lakes  and  so 
that  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.,  as  well  as  other  cities, 
might  become  ocean  ports. 

This  newspaper  report  indicates  that  the  proposed  develop- 
ment is  a  power  development  rather  than  a  navigation  devel- 
opment. Some  time  ago.  we  pointed  out  that  with  Canada 
and  the  United  States  entering  into  a  defense  pact,  now  is 
the  time  to  put  through  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
so  that  we  would  have  not  only  a  waterway  which  could  be 
traveled  by  ocean  vessels,  but  also  power  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  the  area  involved. 

It  is  important  to  know  more  about  these  defense  negotia- 
tions. Of  course,  additional  power  can  be  used,  but  the  out- 
standing demand  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  that  the 
waterway  be  developed  for  navigation  purposes  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  situation  is  well  expressed  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Piess  which  is  as  follows: 

Until  President  Roosevelt  answers  Congressman  Pttttncers  qvies- 
tion.s  about  the  immediate  power  development  and  delay  in  the 
navlEatlon  works  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  prolect 
the  Midwest  must  re.scrve  Judgment. 

President  Roosevelt  proposed  that  the  electric-power  phase  of  the 
work  be  undertaken  inmiediately  as  a  defense  project  without  prf  Ju- 
dice  to  future  navigation  development,  II  this  should  be  desired 
later. 

Congre.'ssman  PrrtENCER  asks  if  lock  foundations  will  be  built 
in  the  electric-power  dam  or  dams  that  are  constructed.  Obviou.sly 
If  they  are  omitted  the  St  Lawrence  navigation  project  will  be  per- 
manently killed.  If.  however,  they  are  included,  and  they  must  be 
If  the  work  is  done  without  prejudice  to  future  navigation  develop- 
ment, the  Presidents  propo.sal  will  give  great  impetus  to  the  fight 
of  the  Middle  West  for  a  deep  waterway  to  the  sea. 

Tlie  electric  program  is  being  pushed  as  a  defense  project,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  navigation  phase  also  has  value  in 
any  scheme  cf  continental  defense.  It  is  argued  that  the  electric 
project  can  be  completed  within  2  or  3  years,  while  5  years  would 
be  necessary  for  the  combined  work.  A  reasonable  solution  would 
be  to  start  Immediately  with  the  power  development  and  build  lock 
found.itlons  in  the  dams,  with  the  understanding  that  the  seaway 
woiUd  be  completed  within  not  more  than  3  years  after  the  hydro- 
electric work  was  finished. 

The  Middle  West  is  not  so  selfish  as  arbitrarily  to  oppose  a  power 
development  which  would  furnish  further  industrial  competition  for 
this  area,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  endorse  this  plan  if  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  all  hcpe  for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Reopening  of  Cramps*  Shipyard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  October 
4.  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Wendell  Will- 
kie,  visited  the  city  of  Philadeli^iia  and  made  several  cam- 
paign speeches.  Those  who  had  charge  of  his  tour  through 
Philadelphia  conducted  him  to  the  site  of  Cramps'  Shipyard 
in  an  obvious  but  ridiculous  attempt  to  make  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  think  that  either  Mr.  Willkie  or  his  Republican 
managers  in  Philadelphia  were  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  long-closed  shipyard  is  about  to  resiune  operations. 
Cramps'  Shipyard  is  located  in  my  district,  and  I  doubt  if 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  even  knew  that  it 
existed  before  his  sponsors  persuaded  him  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  him  to  stop  there.  In  a  speech  made  there,  Mr. 
Willkie,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  stated  that  if 
Cramps'  had  l)een  permitted  to  progress  it  would  not  now  be 
standing  idle.  That  is  quite  true,  but  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  reas^^n 
why  Cramps'  Shipyard  closed  down  or  how  long  it  has  been 
since  it  was  in  operation. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  Cramps'  was  perhaps  the  best 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  and  built  many  vessels  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  However,  during  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  the  United 
States  not  only  did  not  build  any  new  vessels  for  its  Navy 
but  it  actually  scrapped  ships  that  were  85-percent  com- 
pleted. Because  of  this  dearth  of  building  of  necessary  naval 
ships  by  Republican  administrations.  Cramps,  was  forced  to 
close  down  entirely  in  1926.  and  also  because  of  this  when 
the  Roosevelt  adminustration  took  office,  our  Navy  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  it  was  necessary  immediately  for 
the  Roosevelt  administration  to  commence  a  program  of 
shipbuilding,  which  was  inaugurated  despite  criticism  lev- 
eled against  it. 

The  Republican  policy  of  allowing  our  Navy  to  deteriorate 
and  oiu-  national  defense  to  weaken  was  changed  by  the 
President  and  between  1933  and  today  150  warships  of 
various  classes  have  been  built,  exclusive  of  small  craft,  with 
hundreds  more  being  built.  This  does  not  include  the  new 
expansion  program.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, which  closed  Cramps'  shipyard  and  impover- 
ished the  northeastern  section  of  Philadelphia.  For  them 
to  attempt  to  fool  the  people  of  my  district  regarding  this 
is  futile,  because  the  facts  are  too  well  known. 

With  regard  to  the  reopening  of  Cramps'  shipyard,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  it  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  cooperation  and  support  given 
by  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  Federal  Government,  despite  obstacles 
which  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  reopening  of  the  yard. 
Indeed  almost  in.surmountable  red  tape  was  encountered  in 
local  channels  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  Government  officials  that  the  yard 
must  reopen  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  favorable  results  would  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  connection  with  the  reopening  of  Cramps'  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  commimication  received  by  me  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee: 

As  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affaira  Committee.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  cooperate  with  you  during  the  past  few  months  with  regard  to 
the  negotiations  and  discussions  concerning  the  reopening  of 
Cramps'  shipyard  In  Philadelphia.  I  have  been  In  constant  touch 
with  the  situation  and  have  been  aware  of  the  dlfflculties.  which 
you  had  to  overcome,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  you  to  bring  about 


this  splendid  result.  The  approval,  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  gave  to  the  settlement  of  the  note  tor  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  owed  by  the  Cramps'  people,  was  brought  about  by  your  repre- 
sentations and  the  assurances,  which  the  Navy  Department  has 
given  with  respect  to  awarding  contracts  for  the  construction  o( 
cruisers  at  this  yard,  were  in  the  msUn  obtained  by  your  efforts. 

At  one  time  during  discussions  regarding  reopening  of  the 
yard  it  was  necessary  for  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
request  me  to  inform  local  officials  of  Philadelphia  that  unless 
cooperation  was  forthcoming,  that  provisions  of  the  naval 
expansion  bill  empowering  the  Navy  Department  to  take  over 
the  yard  would  be  exercised,  and  the  plant  would  be  operated 
as  a  Government  yard.  I  am  placing  these  facts  in  the  Com- 
GKissioMAL  RjtcoRD  in  ordcr  that  the  people  of  Philadeli;Aiia 
might  be  accurately  informed  of  the  drcumstances  both  as  to 
the  closing  of  the  yard  in  1926  and  the  restunption  of  opera- 
tions in  the  immediate  future. 


Willkie  or  Roosevelt?    Which  Is  Best  Fitted  for  the 
Job?    What  Is  the  Job? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1940 

THE  JOB 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speiker,  two  major  tasks,  instead  of 
one,  will  confront  the  President  who  takes  office  in  January 
of  1941. 

We  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  answer  to 
unemployment,  industrial  strife,  national  bankruptcy,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  Government. 

Superimposed  upon  this  job  is  the  one  of  adequately  pre- 
paring for  national  defense.  In  addition,  if  the  provocative 
and  belligerent  words  and  acts  of  our  President,  who  Is  now 
seeking  a  third  term,  have  by  that  time  involved  us  in  war, 
we  will  be  fighting  for  cur  national  existence,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  individual  liberties. 

Who.  then,  is  the  man  best  fitted  to  unite  the  Nation,  place 
it  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and  unemployment,  bring 
about  production  and.  while  refraining  from  meddling  with 
those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  war  on  land  and  sea, 
inspire  the  people  to  a  new  faith  in  their  Government  and 
its  leaders,  and  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  war  which 
will  determine  the  fate  of  civilization  for  a  thousand  years? 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  the  subject  of  earnest 
and  prayerful  consideration  by  every  patriotic.  God-fearing 
American  citizen,  for  upon  the  correct  answer  rests  your 
welfare  and  mine;  the  right  to  worship  the  Gkxl  of  our  choice; 
the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  children. 

Our  decision  should  be  made  without  rancor,  hatred,  envy, 
or  jealousy:  without  any  false  notions  as  to  the  indispensabll- 
ity  of  one  man;  with  a  determination  to  see  and  think  clearly, 
judge  soundly,  and  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

THi;  TWO  MEN 

A  man  must  be  judged  not  only  by  what  he  says;  not  only 
by  the  purpose  toward  which  he  is  striving,  but  by  the  result 
of  his  acts.  No  matter  how  persuasive  the  words,  how  desir- 
able the  objective,  if  the  sum  total  of  his  activities  does  not 
indicate  progress  in  the  right  direction,  he  has  failed  and.  If 
the  trial  has  been  fair,  he  should  no  longer  seek  leadership 
of  the  people.    He  should  make  way  for  a  new  leader. 

Candidate  Roosevelt  having  been  In  the  public  eye  for 
more  than  8  years,  his  promises,  his  objectives,  the  result  of 
his  acts,  are  well  known.  Let  us  give  them  consideration  and, 
from  that  consideration,  determine  whether  he  is  even  a  safe 
man  to  guide  us  in  the  future. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  we  will  concede  that  his 
objectives — such  as  the  giving  of  a  better  opportunity  to  all 
those  who  have  failed  to  attain  an  average  degree  of  success, 
happiness,  material  and  Intellectual  pTosperity — are  good. 
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So.  too.  Is  the  thought  of  lessening  the  age-old  controversy 
between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  furnish  the  capital. 
Also  desirable  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  financial  security 
for  those  whom  adversity  has  rendered  incapable  oi  caring 
for  themselves. 

With  the  President's  objective  of  establishing  a  "new 
order" — and  that  is  Hitler's  present  announced  purpose — or. 
as  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  have  characterized  it. 
"making  America  over,"  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever. 

If  the  American  people  wish  to  establish  a  new  order:  if 
they  wish  to  make  America  over,  to  do  away  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  protection  which  it  has  thrown  around  the 
American  citizen  for  more  than  150  years,  we  will  concede 
that  Candidate  Roosevelt  is  the  man  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  man  who  has  u.scd  such  plowing 
words,  in  so  pleasant  a  way.  convincingly  painting  the  bene- 
fits toward  which  he  said  he  was  striving,  should  be  so  utterly 
lacking  in  the  practical  knowledge  and  in  the  ability  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  his  announced  purpose. 

Lest  the  charge  that  he  has  failed  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems  be  disputed,  let  us  here  pause  to  offer  the  proof. 

NATIONAL     BANKRUPTCY 

As  a  candidate  he  told  us.  when  the  Hoover  administration 
had  a  deficit  of  some  $4,000,000,000.  that  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy;  that  no  nation  which  continued  to 
borrow  and  to  roll  up  deficits  could  escape  the  shcals  of  finrJi- 
cial  disaster.  He  sensed  the  situation:  said  it  was  "today's 
problem."  and  that  we  must  not  borrow  to  meet  it. 

That  statement,  as  is  known  by  every  woman  and  man  of 
any  prac  teal  experience,  is  sound. 

The  sat  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  knew  that  an  emergency  existed,  that  he  was  lead- 
ing us  down  the  road  toward  national  bankruptcy,  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  ask  the  American  people  to  pull  in  their  belts, 
redouble  their  efforts,  practice  self-denial,  and  live  within 
their  income. 

Fearful  that  the  Hoover  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000.  over  a 
period  of  years,  would  ruin  us,  he  has.  year  after  year,  rolled 
up  an  average  deficit  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  until 
our  national  debt  is  now  more  than  $45,000,000,000. 

With  his  eyes  wide  open,  familiar  with  the  rocky  coast  of 
national  bankruptcy  toward  which  we  were  drifting,  and  with 
the  disaster  which  lies  l)eyond,  he  turned  our  ship  of  state 
squarely  about  and,  instead  of  letting  her  drift,  drove  her 
full  speed  directly  toward  the  breakers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  a  candidate,  he  advised  us  that  millions  of  Job  seekers 
were  pounding  the  pavements,  looking  for  jobs:  that  such  a 
condition  was  disgraceful,  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized 
nation.  He  was  correct.  That  condition  existed  then,  not 
because  of  anything  that  Hoover  had  done  but  because  of  the 
depression,  world-wide,  which  followed  the  first  World  War. 
and  from  which,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  World 
War.  every  single  nation  had  recovered  in  a  greater  degree 
than  had  our  own. 

To  solve  this  question  of  imemployment  and  to  carry  on  his 
policies  the  President  wsis  given  arbitrary  and  practically 
unlimited  power  and  something  like  $60,000,000,000. 

He  has  spent  in  7  years  of  his  administration  40  percent  as 
much  money  as  all  other  Presidents  spent  in  the  153  years  of 
our  national  history.  He  spent  more  money  during  the  first 
7  years  of  his  administration  than  did  Woodrow  Wilson  during 
the  whole  of  his  administration,  including  the  expenses  of  the 
'^       World  War.  which  occurred  therein. 

During  the  same  period  he  has  spent  as  much  each  month 
as  any  President  prior  to  Woodrow  Wilson  spent  during  any 
year. 

In  the  campaign  of  1932  Dr.  Roosevelt  rushed  on  the  field 
with  his  little  black  hsig.  loudly  proclaimed  his  ability  to  cure, 
announced  his  remedy;  gave  us  7  years  of  his  treatment,  and 
we  now  discover  that,  aside  from  those  who  will  be  drafted, 
the  members  of  the  National  Guard  who  have  been  called  to 
the  service  of  yieir  country  and  those  just  recently  employed 
on  war  orders,  and  notwithstandmg  the  employment  of  several 


million  on  the  relief  rolls,  our  unemployment  situation  Is  as 
serious  as  ever. 

After  7  years  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pxjwer  and  the 
expenditure  of  something  like  $60,000,000,000.  all  we  have  to 
show  for  the  administration  of  Dr.  Roosevelt  s  quack  remed  es 
is  the  unemployment  indigestion  and  a  $20,000,000,000  doctor 
biU. 

INDUSTRIAL  STRIFE 

Under  the  guise  of  lessening  the  causes  of  labor  disputes — 
a  most  laudable  purpose — the  President  and  his  adherents 
gave  u.s  a  law  and  an  administering  agency — the  N.  L.  R.  B  — 
which  not  only  has  intensified  the  battle  between  employer 
and  employee,  but  has  created  country-wide  strife  between 
union  organizations  themselves,  as  well  as  between  union 
organizations  and  the  independent  worker. 

Although  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
expressly  guarantees  to  American  workmgmen  the  right  to 
bargain  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  the 
indisputable  and  regrettable  fact  remains  that  in  one  plant 
members  of  one  union  monopolize  the  jobs  to  the  excltision  cf 
members  of  another  union,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  an 
adjoining  city,  while  union  racketeers  insist  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  law  abiding,  peaceful,  and  patriotic,  shall  not 
work  on  any  job  over  which  they  have  control  until  he  has 
paid  tribute  to  their  organization. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  N,  L.  R.  B  ,  which  has  joined 
forces  with  some  labor  organizers,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
the  right  to  a  day  in  court,  the  right  to  present  evidence,  the 
right  to  equality  before  the  law.  has  been  taken  not  only  from 
employers  but   from  employees. 

Proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  ca.se  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
against  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  and  in  the  report  of  the  House  Smith 
investigating  committee. 

So  far  has  the  Board  and  the  C.  I.  O.  joined  their  activ- 
ities that,  today,  on  some  Government  defense  work,  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  not  labor  for  national  defense  until  they 
have  paid  tribute  to  that  organization. 

So  far  has  the  C.  I.  O.  gone^and  it  has  not  been  rebuked 
by  the  President— that,  when  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass 
Corporation  at  I>etroit  sought  to  carry  out  orders  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  those  Departments  of  your  Govern- 
ment, of  my  Government,  were  defied  and  denied  not  only 
delivery  of  the  completed  parts,  but  of  the  drawings  or  blue- 
prints which  were  necessary  for  their  construction. 

Proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the  answer  of  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Na\T  Edison  to  a  privileged  resolution  offered  by 
me  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pertinent  part  of 
that  reply  reads  as  follows: 

On  September  26.  1938,  the  United  States  Navy  resident  Inspec- 
tor of  naval  materi.-il  at  Detroit.  Mich,  informed  the  regional 
director  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers.  Confess  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  Detroit.  Mich  .  of  the  seriousness  of  the  delav  In 
the  delivery  of  the  material  due  on  contracts  also  the  ureent 
need  of  the  shipment  of  patterns,  and  requested  that  he  instruct 
his  representative  in  charge  of  the  picket  line  at  the  corporation's 
plant  No  2  to  allow  a  representative  to  pass  through  the  picket 
line  to  pick  up  Government-owned  patterns  and  ship  them  on  a 
Government   bill   of   lading 

The  regional  director  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  sent  three  representatives  of  union 
local  No  208  to  discuss  the  removal  of  the  patterns  with  the  Inspector 
of  naval  material.  The  representatives  of  union  local  No  208  were 
given  full  acce.ss  to  the  files  of  the  Navv  contracts,  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  delay  in  releasing  patterns  for  delivery  wai  seri- 
ously Jeopardizing  the  manufacture  of  airplane  engines  at  the 
naval  aircraft  factory  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  union 
representatives  stated  that  as  the  strike  situation  stood  at  the 
present  time  their  answer  was  emphatically  •'no"  and  that  they 
would  not  let  patterns  or  Inspected  ca.stlngs  be  removed  No  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  remove  the 
patterns  and  castings  lemove    ine 

Passed  to  lessen  the  causes  of  labor  disputes,  we  find  that 
the  man-days  lost  in  strikes  increased  from  2  730  368  in  1930 
to  15.456.337  days  in  1935.  to  28,424.857  in  1937  and  were 
18,687,739  in  1939. 

Hailed  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  organized  labor,  ignore  if  you 
choose,  the  opinion  expressed  by  employers,  but  listen  to  this 
testimony  of  two  labor  leaders: 


We  beliere  that  the  act  has  been  administered  contrary  to  both 
Its  spirit  and  letter.  We  charge  the  Board  with  maladministration, 
with  bias,  with  an  attempt  to  apply  their  own  particular  philosophy 
In  the  diBpKisltlon  of  cases,  rather  than  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
act.     The  Board,  in  our  Judgment,  to  anything  but  a  Judicial  body. 

So  testified  William  Green  before  a  House  Investigating 
committee. 

Said  John  L.  Lewis  at  the  1939  convention  of  the  C.  I.  O.: 

But  when  the  act  Is  so  administered  as  to  thwart  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  stable  industrial  relations,  then  it  be- 
comes nece.-.sary  to  consider  and  weigh  carefully  whether  the 
benefits  of  the  act  otitweleh  the  dangers  which  Its  administration 
Inflicts  upon  organized  labor. 

The  House  of  Representatl\'es,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1, 
voted  to  abolish  the  Labor  Board,  to  amend  the  act.  But,  in 
the  Senate,  the  President  buried  the  legislation,  and  the  strife 
goes  on. 

The  strife,  with  its  attendant  graft,  its  levying  of  tribute 
upon  American  citizens,  who  are  taxed,  as  were  the  colonists, 
without  representation,  impairs  our  ability  to  adequately 
prepare  for  national  defen.se. 

It  may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  but,  nevertheless,  the  very 
suspicious  fact  remains  that  from  the  organization — the 
C.  I.  O. — receiving  the  greatest  benefit  by  the  Board's  mal- 
administration the  President,  in  1936,  received  a  campaign 
contribution  of  $440,000  and  from  that  and  affiliated  organ- 
izations a  total  of  $770,000. 

The  press  of  today  under  date  of  October  14,  carries  these 
headlines;  "LaGuaidia  plea  postpones  plan  for  milk  strike." 

Again;   "LaGuardia  plan  ends  long-haul  trucking  strike." 

Tlie  press  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  carried  many  similar 
statements;  strikes  either  about  to  be  called,  strikes  in  exist- 
ence, or  notices  of  the  settlement  of  strikes — many  of  them 
in  defense  industries. 

Here  is  anoUier: 

Aluji-ippa.  Pa  .  October  14  —District  Attorney  Robert  E  McCrary 
reported  today  workers  of  the  Jones  &  Laughliu  Steel  Corpora- 
tion plant  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  town  had  been  turned  back 
by  the  hundreds  by  C  I.  O.  dues-collecting  pickets  at  the  mlU 
gates. 

Sheriff  Charles  J.  OLaughlln  asked  and  obtained  State  police 
reirJcrcements  to  guard  against  fresh  outlinak-s.  The  plant  is 
working  on   orders  for  both   the  Army  and   the   Navy. 

Another:  | 

C*MrFN  N  J  Ortcber  14  —The  management  of  the  New  York 
Shipbui'.ding  Co  ,  which  hulds  $500,000,000  In  national -del  ens*  con- 
tracts, aprofd  todav  to  resume  negotiations  at  once  for  n  new 
working  agreement  with  a  C.  I.  O.  shipworkcrs'  union." 


LiNDFN.  N  J  .  0:toher  14 —Tlie  Allied  Clothing  Corporation  ob- 
tained a  temporary  injunction  from  chancery  court  today,  restrain- 
ing the  C  1.  O.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  from  picketing  aiid 
ether  union  nciivltv  at  the  plant  where  a  wa'k-out  by  the  C  I.  O. 
union  has  tied  up  production  of  7,500  Army  overcoats  under  a  War 
Department  c ontract. 

The  order  barred  the  C.  I.  C  members  from  accosting  employees, 
intimidating  them,  visiting  them  at  their  homes.  Jeering,  and 
demon.-trating. 

The  Amalgamated  of  which  National  Defense  Commissioner  Sid- 
ney Hlllman  is  national  head,  contended  the  strike  was  in  protest 
against  a  ssTies  of  wage  cuts. 

Sidney  Hillman  is  a  vice  president  of  the  C  I.  O.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  commissioner  on  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  primarily  to  handle  labor  problems. 

NO    MAN    CAN    sntTB   TWO    MASTTRS 

It  is  said  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  For  whom  is 
Sidney  Hillman  working?  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  their  defense  program  or  for  the  C.  I.  O.  in  its  drive 
for  members  in  its  dues-collecting  campaign? 

Ever  smce  his  first  jear  in  office  the  President  has  been 
berating  businessmen,  employers,  industrialists.  He  calls  for 
national  unity.  Hew  can  we  have  national  unity;  how  can 
production  in  this  Nation  be  brought  about  if  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  union,  which  has  been  guilty  of  violence,  intimida- 
tion, the  seizure  of  private  property,  the  driving  of  men  from 
work,  is  put  in  a  position  where  he  can  intimidate  and  force 
to  the  knees  all  those  businessmen,  those  manufacturers  upon 
whom  production  depends? 


Does  the  President  and  Sidney  Hillman  think  that  American 
citizens  free  for  150  years  will  tamely  submit  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  vice  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.?  Does  he  think  that 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  independent  worker  will  join  him  in  his 
program  of  ruining  that  organization,  forcing  its  members  into 
the  C.  I.  0„  and  forcing  all  independent  workers  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  his  organization,  in  which  there  are  many 
Communists? 

If  he  and  the  President  have  that  thought  in  mind,  they 
have  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
troubles  have  just  begun. 

SOCIAL   SECtnUTT 

Protection  for  the  worker  and  for  the  aged  through  the 
social-security  law  is  a  desirable  objective,  but  here  again  the 
President's  lack  of  responsibility,  his  irresponsibility,  his 
spending-wastmg  theories  came  in  conflict  with  the  legitimate 
operation  of  the  law. 

We  find  that,  while  up  to  August  31,  1940,  there  had  been 
collected  for  payments  to  the  aged  alone  the  sum  of  $2,005,- 
696.643.67,  the  Piesident  had  permitted  to  be  spent  for  the 
current  running  expenses  of  the  Government  $1,728,100,000. 

The  money  collected  for  payments  to  the  aged  w  as  a  reserve 
fund.  It  was  put  into  the  cash  register  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  administration,  without  piotest  from 
Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt,  tapped  the  till  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  contributions  for  that  purpose. 

Time  limits  the  citation  of  the  President's  failure,  of  his 
maladministration  of  public  affairs  to  the  foregoing  examples, 
whicli  can  easily  be  mulUplicd  by  anyone  conversant  with 
public  affairs. 

"MAKING    AMERICA    OVER" 

Candidate  Roosevelt  told  us  in  one  of  his  franker  moments 
that  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  were  past. 

Wallace  told  us  that  the  New  Deal  was  engaged  in  "-making 
America  over"  and  added; 

We  may  hope  that  such  action  can  be  taken  as  bloodlessly  as  the 

Constitution  was  enacted. 

Tugwell  said: 

Business  will  logically  be  required  to  disappear. 

Again; 

The  future  is  becoming  visible  in  Russia.  •  •  •  Perhaps  our 
statesmen  will  give  wny  or  (and  please  note  these  words)  be  more 
or  less  gently  removtKi  from  duty.  •  •  »  perhaps  our  vested 
Interests  will  submit  to  control  without  violent  resistance.  •  •  • 
We  have  no  reasoTi  to  bt-lievc  that  the  dlsest«taliphinent  of  our 
plutocracy  would  be  plen^^^ant.  Tiiese  historical  changes  never  are. 
We  have,  however,  the  duty  of  avoiding  violence  as  the  process 
goes  on. 

Said  Thomas  Corcoran,  the  President's  confidant  and 
affectionately  call<>d  by  him  "Tommy,  the  Cork": 

We  know  that  a  revolution  is  actually  here.  All  we  can  hope  to 
do  Is  canalize  it  Our  whole  c(>nceptlon  of  private  property  is 
going  to  be  changed,  and  aU  we  can  ho}>e  to  do  is  help  it  to  oome 
about  gently  without  any  general  blow-up. 

This  was  said  in  1937,  and  Corcoran  is  the  man.  you  will 
recall,  who  told  a  veteran  insurance  officer  that.  "When  we 
get  through  with  you  fellows,  this  business  will  be  run  by  the 
Government." 

ESTABLISHING  THE   NEW   ORDER 

In  the  foregoing,  stands  revealed  the  philosophy  and  the 
purpose  cf  Candidate  Roosevelt,  who  seeks  a  third  term  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on.  as  he  puts  it,  "the  new  order." 

He  is  the  man  who  told  us  that  in  34  months  he  had 
returned  to  Washington  those  powers  which  in  the  hands  of 
improper  men  would  shackle  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

We  know  now — and  let  us  hope  it  is  not  too  late — that  in 
his  hands,  according  to  his  own  statement,  rests  the  power 
to  shackle  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

We  know  from  his  previous  record  that  he  does  not  regard 
nor  fulfill  his  promises.  We  know  that  he  has  failed  to  solve 
our  domestic  problems. 

INDISPENSABLE  MAN — A  DICTATOR 

We  know  from  his  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court, 
from   his   insistence    that   Congress   do   his   will,    from   his 
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attempt  to  purge  from  the  Democratic  Party  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  his  philosophy  or  his  procedure,  that  he  is  a  seif- 
willed,  opinionated  man.  We  know  from  his  own  statement 
that  he  now  regards  himself  as  the  indispensable  man. 

That  thought,  that  idea,  is  contrary  to  all  American  teach- 
ing. It  is  contrary  to  our  spirit  of  independence,  to  our  belief 
that  every  man  stands  equal  before  the  law — the  legend 
written  in  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  in  Washington. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "There  Is  no  indispensable  man." 

Within  the  week,  a  Congressman  with  the  President  on  his 
sc -called  nonpolitical  trip  through  Ohio  made  the  statement 
that  he  not  only  was  for  a  third  term,  but  is  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  that  he  is  for  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  term. 

If  that  be  the  conception  which  is  to  be  adopted  here  in 
America,  then  go  home  and  hang  your  heads  in  shame,  for 
no  longer  may  the  child,  the  boy  at  mother's  knee  or  lookmg 
to  his  father  for  iruspiration.  be  told  the  story  of  the  boys  of 
America  who  have  risen  from  the  log  cabin,  from  the  tow- 
path,  up  through  poverty,  by  virtue  of  hard  work  and  thrift. 
to  Sit  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Washington. 

If  this  idea  of  the  indispensable  man  is  to  prevail,  it  fol- 
lows all  down  through  the  line  to  the  constable  in  your  town- 
5h'p.  to  the  police  officer  in  your  precinct,  and  the  result  is 
the  stifling  of  all  ambition  in  every  young  American,  for  only 
those  now  in  office  may  continue  to  hold  office  while  they  bve. 

DICTATOR A    TYRANT 

And  do  not  forget  that,  once  established,  a  dictator,  the 
tyrant,  always  turns  on  those  having  most  to  do  with  raising 
him  to  power.  Labor  and  minority  groups,  because  of  pres- 
ent favors,  may  cast  their  vote  for  a  Roosevelt.  So.  too. 
minority  groups  in  Germany  elevated  a  Hitler  to  a  dictator- 
ship, and  no  more  was  he  firmly  established  than  he  turned 
on  them  with  unspeakable  cruelties,  either  liquidated  them 
or  drove  them  from  their  Fatherland. 

Elect  Roosevelt  and  labor  will  find  after  the  election  is 
over  that  a  dictator  is  a  jealous  person.  He  tolerates  no 
rivals.  He  listens  to  no  one,  considers  no  one,  has  regard  for 
no  one  except  as  he  can  advance  his  own  interests. 

WILLKIE 

Let  us  turn  from  this  dismal  picture  of  recorded  failures, 
of  a  dark  future  for  our  country  under  the  man  Roosevelt, 
to  the  hope  of  our  Nation  and  consider  Candidate  Willkie. 

Less  can  be  said  of  his  record  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
shorter;  he  has  not  been  so  much  in  the  public  eye.  These 
things,  however,  we  do  know: 

He  was  born  in  humble  circumstances,  of  an  average  father 
and  mother.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  for- 
eign-born. God  forbid  the  day  when  an  American  citizen 
shall  be  denied  any  right  given  under  our  Constitution  be- 
cause one  of  his  parents  was  born  on  foreign  .soil,  came  to 
America  to  seek  freedom — only  to  have  it  denied  his  or  her 
offspring  by  Intolerance,  by  bigotry. 

Every  American  whose  father  or  mother  was  bom  on  for- 
eign soil  should  resent  the  implication  in  the  statement  that 
one  of  Wendell  Willkle's  parents  was  born  across  the  sea. 

When  the  last  great  day  comes  and  we  all  stand  before  the 
Eternal  Judge,  He  will  not  ask  us  where  either  we  or  our 
parents  were  bom;  He  will  search  out  the  record  and  we  will 
go  in  or  stay  out  on  the  record  we  have  made. 

Wendell  Wlllkie's  record  is  clear.  He  came  up  the  hard 
way.  He  never  shunned  work.  He  has  the  advantages  of 
a  high  school  and  a  university  education  and.  from  that  time 
on.  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  he  made  his  way.  Successful 
as  a  lawyer,  he  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  he  lived.  His  ability  was  so  pronounced, 
his  integrity  so  unquestioned,  that  he  received  and  earned 
from  private  enterprise  a  salary  equal  to  that  paid  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

For  him  a  step  from  private  life  to  the  office  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  no  financial  gain  and  no  one  who  knows  him  for 
one  moment  believes  that  either  he.  himself,  will  commer- 
cialize or  will  he  permit  the  commercializing  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  as  has  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Willkie  served  his  private  clients  faithfully,  competently. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  will  consider  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
serve  them  in  the  same  conscientious  way. 

His  record  is  one  of  success  in  private  life,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  President,  who.  born  wealthy,  has  made 
a  complete  failure  of  the  two  business  enterprises  in  which 
he  did  engage,  losing  not  only  his  own  money,  but  the  money 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  companies  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. 

Wendell  Willkie  enlisted  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  the  day  that  war  was  declared.  April  6,  1917;  was  later 
commissioned  and  sei-ved  in  the  war  overseas  as  a  captain 
in  the  325th  Field  Artillery. 

During  the  same  war,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  held  down  a 
swivel-chair  job  in  the  Navy  Department. 

PEEPAR.ATION    FOR  DE>  ENSE 

Which  of  these  two  men  is  best  prepared  to  give  us  national 
defense? 

Roosevelt,  it  is  said,  has  had  experience  in  foreign  relations. 
He  has.  The  net  result  of  his  experience  is  that  today  we 
have  but  one  friend  among  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  friend  is  England,  who  is  striving  desperately  to 
maintain  her  existence;  a  nation  which  today  owes  us  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  because  of  the  aid  we  gave  her  in  her 
former  conflict. 

If  we  are  to  defend  America,  we  must  have  an  undreamed- 
of production  of  material  things.  This  means  that  we  must 
have  harmony,  unity  of  effort,  between  industry  and  labor. 

Willkie  has  always  been  a  producer,  a  harmonizer.  In  his 
controversy  with  the  National  Government,  he  reached  an 
amicable  agreement,  an  agreement  through  which,  if  memory 
serves  correctly,  th?  Federal  Gcvtrnment  paid  his  stockhold- 
ers something  like  519.000,000. 

His  record  as  an  executive  shows  that,  continually,  without 
reducing  wages,  he  lessened  the  cost  of  the  products  of  the 
companies  in  which  he  was  interested  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and  he  got  results. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we  have  Roosevelt,  the  man 
of  experience,  who,  from  the  day  he  took  office  down  to  the 
present  moment,  has  stirred  up  strife  between  industry  and 

labor. 

As  David  Lawrence  said  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  United 
States  News — 

He  now  has  plunged  ttie  Nation  Into  bitter  partisanship. 

Incapable,  he,  himself,  acknowledges  his  administration  to 
be  of  adequately  preparing  for  defense,  for.  after  abusing 
business  and  businessmen  for  7  long  years,  when  the  show- 
down comes,  he  calls  businessmen — and  of  all  men,  the  head 
of  General  Motors — to  his  side  to  advise  him.  With  charac- 
teristic jealousy,  however,  he  refuses  to  give  him  authority. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  businessmen's  talent,  of  their  knowl- 
fdc;e  and  ability,  but  he  denies  to  them  the  credit  which  would 
be  their  due  for  a  job  well  done. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  succeed,  either  in  preparation  for  de- 
fense, or  for  war,  we  must  as  stated  have  a  united  Nation. 

We  can  h?ve  no  united  nation  under  Roosevelt.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  arrayed  class  against  class.  He  is  the  man 
who  said  that  in  his  first  administration  some  of  our  citizens 
had  met  their  match  and  that  he  hoped  that  in  his  second 
he  could  =ay  they  had  met  their  master. 

This  is  not  a  country  where  men  can  be  driven.  This  Is 
not  a  land  where  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  the  master  will 
bring  results.  This  is  a  land  where  cooperation  must  be 
established  if  preparation  for  defense  is  the  object,  the  waging 
of  a  successful  war  essential. 

No  longer  do  millions  of  our  citizens  trust  Candidate  Roose- 
velt. Before  Americans  will  trust  an  official  he  must,  in  their 
opinion,  be  honest,  be  truthful,  possess  political  morality. 
Has  the  President  these  three  things? 

THtTHrUl-NESS 

It  is  With  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
lack  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  my  President.  I  would  be 
guilty  of  a  lack  of  Icyalty  to  my  country  if  I  failed  to  do  so. 


The  President's  utter  disregard  for  the  facts  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  citation  of  three  incidents — all  recent.  There 
are  many  others. 

He  authorized  Senator  Barklet  to  state  at  the  Chicago 
convention  that  he,  Roosevelt,  "has  never  had,  and  has  not 
today,  any  desire  or  purpose  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, to  be  a  candidate  for  that  office,  or  to  be  nominated 
by  the  convention  for  that  office." 

As  Raymond  Clapper,  his  personal  friend  and  New  Deal 
supporter,  of  this  statement  said: 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that. 

A  similar  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Hugh  Johnson,  by 
David  Lawrence,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  an  intelligent,  wide- 
awake American  in  the  country,  familiar  with  present  condi- 
tions, who  does  not  believe  that  the  President  wants  the  office; 
that  he  is  exerting  every  effort  to  get  it. 

Another  example: 

Not  long  ago  the  President  made  the  statement  to  the 
reporters  that  it  was  his  policy  not  to  comment  upon  pending 
legislation. 

Within  a  few  days  he  commented  on  the  conscription  bill, 
and  It  has  been  his  practice  to  comment  on  legislation.  His 
statement  that  he  did  not  do  so  is  known  by  practically  every 
reporter  in  Washington  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Just  one  other  illustration: 

When  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  warships  was  be- 
fore the  President  he  advised  the  reporters  that  the  question 
of  bases  was  not  involved.  Subsequent  developments  showed 
that  his  statement  again  was  inaccurate. 

HONESTT 

In  one  of  his  early  speeches  the  President  said  that  he  re- 
garded the  Democratic  platform  as  a  covenant  with  the 
people.  On  another  occasion  he  said,  in  substance.  "I  will  be 
honest  with  the  American  people." 

He  has  not  kept  hLs  promises.  Even  the  weakest  memory 
can  call  to  mind  his  statement  that  he  would  balance  the 
Budget,  his  failure  to  do  so;  his  promise  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Federal  employees,  his  increase  of  the  number;  his  solemn 
promise  to  reduce  the  number  of  Government  bureaus  and 
agencies,  and  v/e  knew  that  he  has  established  124  new  ones 
Since  March  of  1933. 

POLITICAL   MORALITT 

A  Senate  committee  of  the  President's  own  political  faith, 
or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking — a  Democratic,  not  a  New 
Deal — committee— after  a  full  investigation.  establi.shed  the 
fact  that  money  appropriated  to  buy  food,  clothmp:.  and 
shelter  for  the  unfortunate  had  been  used  to  influence  elec- 
tions. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June  1937,  the  venerable  Democratic 
Senator.  Carter  Glass,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  said: 

The  last  election  was  carried  by  people  who  were  getting  favors 
from  the  Government,  people  who  were  sut>6tdized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, people  who  were  on  relief  rolls,  and  people  v.ho  were  sanction- 
ing the  Invasion  of  private  property  and  lia  occupation,  as  Is  being 
done  now. 

The  most  recent  exhibition  of  the  President's  expenditures 
of  public  funds  for  his  individual  benefit  is  hLs  recent  trip 
through  Penns>ivania  and  Ohio  on  a  so-called  inspection 
trip. 

Is  there  an  American  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  this 
trip— a  special  train  at  Government  expense — was  not  used  to 
advance  the  political  fortunes  of  the  President  and  hia 
adherents? 

The  time  spent  in  inspection  and  the  methods  of  inspection 
show  that  Inspection  was  the  excuse,  not  the  object. 

Editorially  .says  the  heretofore  New  Deal  Washington  Dally 
News  of  Monday: 

HXLLO  SUCKZBS 

What  Is  this  Natlon'«  sum  total  of  credulity?  •  •  •  To  what 
extent  can  Its  Intelligence  be  insulted  without  a  backfire  of  resent- 
ment? How  many  people  can  be  fooled,  not  only  some  of  the  lime, 
but  all  of  the  time?  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  te.st  than 
that  BO-called  nonpolitical  defense  Inspection  trip  Into  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  candidate  for  the  third-term 
Presidency     The  trip  was  at  taxpayer  expense.     •     •     • 

Under   guLse  of   Government   business.   It    got   around 
Act.  as  did  other  similar  Jaunts  during  tlie  campaign. 


spectlon  tour  it  was  about  as  thorough  as  Inspecting  the  works  of 
a  watch  from  an  airplane.     As  for  avoidance  of  politics,  the  costly 
special  train  reeked  with  politicians  and  political  conferences. 
Do  the  American  people  like  to  be  suckers? 

The  record  written  by  Candidate  Roosevelt  shows  spend- 
ing for  prosperity,  a  drive  toward  national  bankruptcy,  dis- 
regard of  promises,  a  lack  of  frankness,  a  lack  of  political 
morality,  an  attempt  to  take  and  hold  the  powers  of  a 
dictator. 

Piee  Americans  will  never  unite  under  such  leadership;  and 
whether  the  object  be  prei>arations  for  national  defense,  to 
repel  invasion,  or  whether  it  be  to  carry  on  a  v;ar  in  which 
he  may  involve  us  prior  to  election,  he  is  the  one  man  who. 
because  of  his  record,  because  of  his  lack  of  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government,  because  of  the  people's  lack  of  faith 
in  him,  is  the  worst  possible  man  to  entrust  with  our  destiny. 


Unconfined  and  Vagrant 


the   Hatch 
As  an  in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr,  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr,  Justice  Cardozo,  in  de- 
scribing the  "plentitude  of  power"  sought  by  the  President 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  used  the  phrase, 
"unconfined  and  vagrant."  That  a  justice  of  the  liberal 
school  should  feel  called  upon  to  characterize  the  unauthor- 
ized exercise  of  power  by  the  Executive  in  these  words,  is.  in  It- 
self, significant.  In  the  light  of  more  recent  events,  they 
should  be  solemn  words  of  warning  to  every  American  who 
shares  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Puller,  when  he  said: 

It  Is  with  povernments  as  with  religion — the  form  often  survives 
the  sub.stance  of  the  faith. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  President  has  set  out  to 
violate  a  tradition  established  by  the  first  President  and  per- 
petuated as  a  principle  of  government  by  the  accord  of  all 
who  have  succeeded  him  in  office.  It  is  now  suggested  that 
that  principle  must  give  way  to  the  doctrine  of  indispensa- 
bility.  The  suggestion  presents  a  grave  problem.  We  must 
decide  whetlier  or  not  "any  departure  from  this  time-honored 
custom  would  be  unwise,  impatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril 
to  our  free  institutions." 

The  problem  is  the  more  important  as  we  contemplate  the 
collapse  of  free  institutions  in  other  lands. 

To  be  foot-loose  and  fancy-free  is  the  ambition  of  some 
men.  They  rebel  against  fixed  responsibilities.  They  refuse 
to  conform  to  established  customs.  They  reject  with  disdain 
accepted  traditions.  Wanderlust  becomes  a  way  of  life.  The 
idea  suggests  the  willful  trespass  of  property  rights  and  tlie 
1  wanton  invasion  of  personal  rights.  Liberty  becomes  license 
and  the  law  a  laughingstock. 

Despite  the  widespread  changes  which  we  haipe  witnessed 
in  recent  years,  the  philosophy  of  the  vagrant  has  not  become 
our  national  creed.  Most  Americans  still  cling  to  custom  and 
treasiu^e  tradition.  We  believe  that  our  way  of  life  arwi  the 
institutions  of  government  which  make  that  way  of  life  a 
reality  are  dependent  upon  time-honored  landmarks.  To 
most  of  us  experience  has  proved  safer  than  experiment  in 
establi.'^hing  rules  of  conduct. 

The  English  common  law,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
legal  system,  is  a  collection  of  customs  and  traditions,  which, 
through  the  centuries,  demonstrated  its  worth  and  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  This  is  true  of  not  only 
the  common  law  but  of  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England 
j  as  well.  To  safegtiard  their  liberties  and  to  protect  their 
rights,  of  which  no  people  are  more  jealous,  as  present-day 
events  demonstrate,  the  English  trust  to  custom  and  precedent 
alone. 
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T.-ils  fact,  locked  upon  by  all  schclars  as  elementary,  was 
emphasized  by  a  distinguished  Democrat,  the  late  Jeremiah 

S.  Black,  who  served  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Cab:net  of  President  Buchanan.  In  opposing 
the  attempt  to  obtain  a  third-term  no^iination  for  President 
Grant,  the  former  Attorney  General  declared: 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  owed  their  freedom  to  the  preservation  of 
their  customs  such  as  now  constitute  the  fundamental  law  of  Eng- 
land. •  •  •  Dl;da:n  of  fundamental  law  Is  the  natuial  sprout 
of  a  lawless  mind. 

To  the  Englishman,  justifiably  proud  as  he  is  of  the  wars 
which  he  has  waged  for  freedom  from  the  days  of  the  Magna 
Carta  down  to  the  present  time,  traditions,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  the  ban  against  a  third  term,  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  They  are  customs  which  through  long  and 
honored  observance  have  had  placed  upon  them  the  dignity 
of  substantive  law. 

That  the  founding  fathers  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787  were  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  ex- 
periences constituting  the  established  traditions  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  need  not  be  argued.  The  conduct  of  the  colonists 
during  the  time  of  the  tyranny  of  George  in  proves  that  they 
knew  what  their  rights  were — rights  guaranteed  not  only  by 
statutory  enactments  but  more  so  by  the  long  line  of  tradi- 
tions dating  back  for  centuries.  A  casual  reading  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  memorable  convention  in  Philadelphia  or  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  document  produced  i--t  that  con- 
vention will  prove  convincing  on  this  point. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  framers 
Of  our  Constitution  completed  their  work  without  including 
therein  the  .'^aft guards  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.     The 
immemorial  rights  of  freemen — freedom  of  speech,  of  assem- 
bly, of  religion,  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  security  of  person 
and  property— were  net  a  part  of  the  document  submitted  for 
ratification.     It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  the  omission 
was  due  entirely  to  a  reliance  on  the  assurances  of  traditions. 
Other  reasons  were  present.    But  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  prized  p^jssessions 
of  English  freemen  would  not  have  been  wiJling  to  hazard  the 
privileges  dating  back  to  Runnymede  had  it  not  been  for  the 
guaranties  afforded  by  the  strength  of  established  customs  and 
time-honored  traditions.     At  all  events,  the  exclusion  of  these 
fundamental  rights  can  be  jaid  to  be  substantial  evidence  of 
the  confidence  of  th?  founding  fathers  that  traditions  had  a 
place  in  th-ir  plans  for  the  new  nation,  as  they  had  had  in 
England  for  mr.ny  centuries. 

That  place  ha-,  bt-cn  protected  for  thp  most  part  throughout 
the  years  of  cur  natiorial  life.  Until  recently  v;e  could  say 
with  Edmund  Burke.  "Our  country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere 
physical  locality.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  the  ancient 
order  into  which  we  are  born."  That  order  is  being  tested 
today.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  new  order — a 
new  order  wh.ch  can  probably  best  be  characterized  as  a  part 
ot  the  unconfined  and  vacrant  rpirit  brought  into  being  in 
tht  last  few  ycar^.  and  which  today  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself 
In  power. 

At  some  point  that  which  was  originally  traditional  becomes 
a  fixed  principle.  The  transition  is  the  result  of  continued 
usage,  constant  observance,  and  that  certainty  of  value  which 
comes  only  from  the  abundance  and  wealth  of  a  long  expe- 
rience. Then  it  is  that  a  tradition  is  no  longer  merely  a 
contact  with  the  past.  It  has  establithed  itself  as  a  compact 
with  the  present  and  as  a  covenant  for  the  future.  A  tradi- 
tion has  emerged  a  principle. 

Until  a  year  or  two  ago  most  Americans  considered  the  tran- 
sition as  a  completed  process — the  two-term  tradition  to  them 
had  become  a  two-term  principle  of  government.  Today  it  is 
confronted  with  the  deadening  doctrine  of  indispensabihty. 

The  ideal  of  all  repuWics.  either  ancient  or  modern,  has 
been  the  chief  magistrate  was  to  t>e  entrusted  with  only 
temporary  power,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  for 
a  fixed  and  comparatively  short  period.  The  ideal  translated 
Into  practice  provided  the  substantial  distinction  between 
republics  and  the  monarchies  out  of  which  they  grew.  The 
important  thing  to  rememt)er  at  this  time  is,  history  teaches 


us  failure  to  adhere  to  this  principle  has  been  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  end  of  the 
republics. 

Napoleon  began  by  being  consul  for  a  term,  H?  then  was 
elected  for  life.  Finally  he  became  Emperor  with  the  powers 
of  an  absolute  despot.  The  last  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  France  for  4  years,  was  reelected  for  10,  and 
ended,  as  his  uncle  had  done,  in  an  unconfined  and  vagrant 
quest  for  power,  by  seizing  the  imperial  crown.  The  value 
of  the  warning  sounded  by  Bertrand  RiLssell  that 
Thc=e  who  most  desire  power  are  •  •  '  those  most  likely  to 
acquire  it. 

Has  been  amply  borne  out  by  the  record  in  France. 
Cincinnatus.  it  will  be  recalled,  assumed  the  leadership  of 
Rome  at  the  urgent  and  insistent  call  of  his  countrymen. 
Not  an  emergency  but  :.  real  danger  was  at  hand.  After 
driving  away  the  Gauis  and  saving  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills  from  destruction,  Cincinnatus  laid  aside  the  fasces,  dis- 
missed the  lictors,  and  returned  to  his  home  and  his  plow- 
ing, which  he  had  left  reluctantly,  when  he  responded  to  the 
request  of  his  people  to  serve  them.  By  the  influence  of  Cin- 
cinnatus, with  whom  Washington,  because  of  his  renuncia- 
tion of  a  third  term,  has  frequently  been  t.ompared  by  his- 
torians, Rome,  on  many  occasions,  was  saved  from  slavery 
and  despotism.  All  that  was  real  in  Roman  freedom,  all  that 
bore  the  substantial  marks  of  democracy  ceased  to  exist 
when  Caesar  refused  to  surrender  his  consulship  as  his  pred- 
ecessor had  done  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  sought  time  after 
time  his  own  reelection,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Senate  and  tolerated  by  the  apathy  and  complacency 
of  the  people. 

The  greatest  danger  to  a  republic  is  the  long  and  continued 
tenure  in  office  of  the  head  of  the  state.  It  is  a  danger 
against  which  Plato  warned  the  Athenians  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  danger  has  not  dimin  shed  with  the  years. 
Human  nature  has  not  changed  materially  from  what  it  was 

in  the  days  of  the  Athenian  republ;c.    Human  amb.tions  and 
human  frailties  remain  fairly  constant. 

A  thirst  for  power  has  been  well  called  the  original  sin  of 
rulers,  and  no  amount  of  supplication  has  seemed  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  temptation  when  the  opportunity  to  sati.sfy 
it  has  been  afforded  by  the  credulity  of  a  people  and  the 
connivance  of  a  band  of  contented  confederates.  An  im- 
patience of  restraint  asserts  itself.  An  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition manifests  itself.  A  conviction  of  personal  rectitude 
expresses  itself.  And  a  sense  of  indispensubility  setks  to 
gratify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  popular  favcr.  An  impatience 
of  restraint,  an  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  a  conviction  of 
personal  rectitude — all  these  and  others  are  the  necessary 
accompaniments  to  the  age-old  cries  always  demanded  by 
the  doctrinaires  of  indispcnsability.  Hero  worship  and  blind 
homage  go  hand  in  hand. 

Critical  periods  in  the  life  of  a  people  have  provided  favor- 
able circumstances  for  the  arbitrary  ambitions  of  men  to 
assert  themselves.  An  •emergency,"  or  better  still,  a  series  of 
continuing  emergencies,  with  the  attendant  accumulations  of 
threatened  disasters,  pave  the  way  for  the  march  of  the  super- 
man— the  ind.spensable  one  among  millions — for  an  "uncon- 
fined and  vagrant"  adventure.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
emergencies  is  a  mock  deference  to  democratic  processes. 
Contempt  for  the  substance  is  covered  by  a  covert  compliance 
with  the  form. 

Popular  favor  is  won  by  appearing  as  the  champion  of  the 
poor,  as  the  protector  of  the  underprivileged,  and  as  the  friend 
of  forgotten  m.en.  Dependency  is  extolled  as  a  virtue,  while 
the  courage  of  self-rel.ance  is  condemned  as  a  shameful  sur- 
vival of  the  tooth-and-claw  age.  A  land  of  make-believe  with 
up-to-date  Utopian  rainbows  and  sunsets  is  painted  as  the 
gracious  gift  of  an  indispensable  benefactor. 

More  than  a  himdred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  warned 
against  the  -towerinfr  genius"  which  "dLsdains  a  beaten  path." 
His  words  of  wisdom,  timely  as  they  were  to  his  day,  have  a 
peculiar  significance  and  pertinancy  today. 

Speaking  at  Springfltld  in  1832.  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

Ambitioiis  men  will  spring  up  who  will  find  no  gratification  in 
supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice  thet  has  been  erected  by 


others.  Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions 
hitherto  uncxplcred  It  scorns  to  tread  In  the  foot.«tepe  of  any  pred- 
ecessor, however  Illustrious      It  throbs  and  bums  for  distinction,  nnd. 

If  poi«lble.  It  will  have  it.  When  such  a  man  appi^ars  it  will  require 
the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached  to  govenunent  and 
laws,  and  generally  intelligent  to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 
Distinction  will  be  hlR  paramount  object,  and  although  he  will 
as  wlllinely— perhap^  more  ho — acquire  It  by  doing  good  as  harm,  yet 
that  opportunity  beln'?  present,  and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  building  up.  he  would  set  boldly  to  the  ta.sk  of  tearing  down. 

We  are  a  young  and  virile  nation.  We  have  made  spiritual 
and  material  advancements  unmatched  by  any  people  in  a 
comparable  time.  And.  despite  world-wide  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, our  master  mooring  posts  still  stand. 

The  consciousness  of  our  youth  and  the  awareness  of  latent 
powers  straining  to  be  unleased  may  tempt  us  to  forget  the 
contribution  which  we  have  already  made  to  the  science  of 
self-government.  Ours  is  the  oldest  continuous  democratic 
government  in  the  world  today.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  our  example  which  inspired  the  sacrificial  struggle 
for  self-government  in  Europe,  which  was  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  Old  World  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Today  that  process  is  being  reversed  in  Europe.  There  dare 
be  no  turning  back  here. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  as- 
sembled in  1787  they  had  no  blue  prints  or  specifications  of  the 
structure  which  they  sought  to  erect.  But  they  did  have  a 
vision  of  their  need  and  a  record  of  theu-  experiences,  from 
which  the  size  and  type  of  the  structure  and  the  character  of 
the  materials  required  could  be  estimated.  They  envisioned  a 
release  from  the  capricious  autocracy  of  a  king.  Their  recent 
experiences  with  George  III  had  in  no  way  allayed  a  long- 
standing fear  of  the  extent  to  which  executive  fiat  could  rob 
them  of  rights  that  they  believed  to  be  inalienable. 

It  was  but  natural  therefore  that  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  which  they  sought  to  create, 
were  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  them.  That  which 
smacked  of  a  monarchy,  or  even  any  semblance  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  especially  that  wliich  suggested  the  possible  recog- 
nition of  an  indispensable  man  as  a  necessity  for  their  well- 
being  and  security,  were  as  repellant  to  them  as  the  reign 
of  George  had  been.  Their  spirit  rebelled  against  one  who 
might  assume  to  be  what  Carlyle  has  so  aptly  described  as 
"the  commander  over  men;  he  to  whose  will  our  wills  are  to 
be  subordinated — to  tell  us  for  the  day  and  hour  what  we 
are  to  do." 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  is 
easily  understandable.  Nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  most 
of  them  than  a  monarchy;  no  term  so  distasteful  as  "king." 
They  had  fought  a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  escape  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  The  fear  of  a  reestablishment  of 
a  monarchy  hung  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  them. 
Their  primary  purpo.se  was  to  found  a  republic,  and  they 
knew  that  a  republic  with  executive  power  and  patronage 
wielded  indefinitely  by  the  same  person  would  soon  cease  to 
be  a  republic  either  in  form  or  in  substance. 

To  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  forces  pulling  in 
opposite  directions  was  the  basic  task  of  the  Convention. 
The  problem  was  to  create  some  type  of  central  government 
which  would  be  strong  enough  to  endure  and  to  operate  effi- 
ciently, and  yet  sufficiently  limited  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  Obviously  the  tenure  and 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  were  a  fundamental  part  of  this 
problem. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  compromises  finally  reached 
were  indeed  fortunate.  Debate  and  discussion  developed 
courageous  champions  of  a  strong  central  government  on 
the  one  hand,  while  equally  devoted  defenders  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  Cleavages  were  inevitable. 
Wide  breaches  had  to  be  spanned.  Hamilton,  who  was  sus- 
pected by  some  of  being  a  monarchist  at  heart,  favored  a 
long  tenure  and  unrestricted  reeligibility  for  election  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Others,  in  whose  hearts  the  fear  of  a  return 
to  a  monarchy  and  the  arbitrary  whim  of  a  king  was  upper- 
most, advocated  a  single  term  with  no  reeligibility  for  elec- 
tion. From  these  divergent  viewpoints  flowed  the  streams 
ot  two  shoals  of  political  thought  which  still  exist  today. 


Three  plans  were  presented  to  the  Convention  for  the  ap- 
pointment or  election  of  the  Executive,  and  10  different  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  length  of  his  term  were  made.  These  sug- 
gestions ranged  from  a  term  of  3  years  to  a  tenure  during 
good  behavior. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Convention  the  general  opinion 
Of  the  delegates  seems  to  have  been  that  Congress  should 
elect  the  President,  that  his  term  should  be  for  3  years,  and 
he  should  be  reeligible.  Those  who  contended  vigorously  for 
a  7-year  term  and  no  reeligibility  based  their  opposition  pri- 
marily on  the  fear  that  reeligibility  for  the  office  of  President 
would  develop  inevitably  into  a  perpetuity — one  term  would 
become  two.  two  would  slip  into  three — with  the  cry  of  Indis- 
pensability  Increasing  as  each  term  drew  to  a  close. 

Although  the  term  of  the  Chief  Ext^cutive  was  finally  fixed 
at  4  years  and  the  question  of  reeligibility  left  entirely  open, 
the  records  of  the  convention  prove  that  the  delegates  were 
opposed  to  any  plan  which  contemplated  either  an  indefinite 
or  uncertain  tenure  of  office. 

In  the  records  of  the  convention  we  find,  under  date  of 
September  6,  this  notation: 

Mr.  Spalght  and  Mr.  Williamson  moved  to  insert  "seven"  In- 
stead of  "four"  years  for  the  term  of  President. 

Then  follows  this  significant  parenthetical  explanation: 

(An  Ineligibility  would  have  followed  the  prolongation  of  the 
term.) 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3.  Virginia  supported 
the  amendment.  This  fact  lends  additional  support  to  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  study  of  the  records  that  "Washington  and 
Madison  acted  throughout  the  session  of  the  convention  In 
steady  opposition  to  unlimited  reelections." 

The  combined  rejection  of  Hamilton's  proposal  for  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
reeligibility  amounted  to  a  compromise.  The  convention  de- 
creed, in  effect,  that  there  should  be  no  life  tenure,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  refused  to  bar  eligibility  for  a  second  term  on 
the  ground  that  faithful  service  should  entitle  a  President  to 

the  approbation  implied  by  reelection. 

So  far  as  the  actual  records  of  the  convention  are  con- 
cerned, they  show  only  that  the  delegates  did  not  restrict  a 
President  to  one  term.  Whatever  inferences  have  been  drawn 
as  to  their  intentions  beyond  a  second  term  are  matters  of 
individual  interpretation, 

Bui  despite  the  confusion  growing  out  of  different  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  made  of  the  intentions  of  the 
delegates,  one  thing  is  crystal  clear — they  refused  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  indispensability  a  part  of  their  creed. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  since  George 
Washington's  patient  and  patriotic  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  came  to  a  close.  He  continues  to  hold  first  place  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  1  berty  and  hate  despotism.  His 
unsparing  devotion  to  the  performance  of  trying  tasks  has 
never  been  surpassed.  He,  more  than  any  other  President, 
justified  the  expectations  and  the  hopes  of  tho.se  whoso  faith 
was  grounded,  not  in  the  personality  of  a  man,  but  in  the 
conviction  of  principles. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Washington  by  his  retirement  after  serving  two 
terms  as  President  is  nothing  more  than  an  historical  acci- 
dent born  of  a  personal  whim  and  desire.  A  record  of  un- 
selfish public  service  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  inclinations. 

However.  Watfhington  did  set  a  precedent,  a  precedent, 
hallowed  by  time  and  sanctified  by  a  century  and  a  haif  of 
observance.  The  fact  itself  is  there,  incontrovertible  and 
certain. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether  a  precedent  was  set — 
there  is  universal  agreement  on  that.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  Washington  acted  deliberately  to  establish  a 
principle  with  the  hope  that  his  example  would  be  a  re- 
straining influence  upon  those  who  might  subsequently  be 
tempted  to  perpetuate  their  power.  Candor  and  common 
sense  dictate  that  a  consideration  of  surroimding  circum- 
stances and  an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  man 
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must  be  taken  into  account  if  a  fair  and  honest  decision  is 
to  be  made. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  with  its  attendant  hopes  and  fears,  the  hopes  for 
the  success  of  self-government  and  the  fears  of  frustration  or 
failure,  had  their  effect  on  the  first  President  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  term.  He  could  not  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  fears  that  had  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  throughout  the  weeks  of  the  convention,  the  fears 
that  persisted  after  his  election  to  office,  the  fear  that  a 
monarchy  might  be  reestablished,  that  a  new  tyranny  might 
be  substituted  for  the  one  from  which  the  colonists  had  been 
freed,  and  i.hat  their  cherished  liberties  might  be  lost.  The 
spirit  of  the  time  was  one  of  opposition  to  an  undue  growth 
and  assertion  of  power,  not  one  of  encouragement  for  its 
development  and  expansion. 

Had  Washington  looked  upon  himself  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  Republic,  it  is  certain  that  neither  reproach- 
mcnt  nor  criticism  would  have  driven  him  from  his  high 
purpose.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon  to  abandon  the  tasks 
that  had  been  committed  to  him.  Is  it  too  much  to  claim  for 
the  first  President  that  he  sensed  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  precedent  more  than  he  sought  to  satisfy  a  personal 
whim?  The  character  of  the  man  and  his  record  of  public 
service  are  the  best  ?)roof  that  he  subordinated  selfish  inter- 
ests to  the  general  welfare  at  all  times. 

The  question  of  Washington's  motive  in  retiring  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term  has  been  discussed  at  length  on  other 
occasions.  Eminent  historians  have  ranged  themselves  on 
opposite  sides,  each  advancing  able  and  sincere  arguments  to 
support  thetr  point  of  view.  When  the  issue  has  been  dragged 
out  of  academic  seclusion,  however,  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
hustings,  politicians  are  likely  to  espouse  the  cause  which 
best  served  their  purpose. 

Among  the  historians.  McMaster  seems  to  support  the  ac- 
cident of  history  theory,  as  he  contends  that  Washington 
was  not  troubled  by  any  scruples  about  a  third  term,  and 
that  he  went  back  to  private  life  solely  because  he  was  tired 
of  the  Presidency  and  because  the  state  of  the  country  did  not 
demand  a  further  sacrifice  of  his  comfort.  Despite  this 
opinion.  McMaster  throughout  his  lifetime  opposed  vigorously 
a  third  term  whenever  the  question  threatened  to  become  an 
Issue.  He  defended  the  value  of  the  precedent  regardless  of 
the  motive  which  prompted  its  establishment. 

On  the  other  hand.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  takes  the  position 
that  Washington  knew  full  well  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution expected  of  him  as  the  first  President,  and  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  disappoint  them. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment — 

Hart  declares — 

the  Convention  adopted  the  4-yer\r  term  and  explicitly  withdrew  the 
restrtctton  on  reelection.  Very  likely.  In  this  respect  as  in  many 
matters  relating  to  the  Presidency,  the  Convention  was  influenced 
by  the  confldence  that  the  first  President  would  be  George  Washing- 
ton, a  man  who  could  be  trusted. 

Hart's  position  is  supported  by  Schoulcr.  who  contends 
that — 

Had  Washington  so  permitted,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  reelected  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  he  was  too  sincere  an 
American  and  too  strongly  a  friend  of  republican  institutions  to 
consent  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  Washington  established 
a  precedent  which  has  l)een  made  a  principle  by  the  action 
of  the  American  people.  The  real  question  is  not  what  was 
in  Washington's  mind  when  he  set  the  precedent  but  whether 
It  would  be  wise  or  foolish,  safe  or  dangerous,  helpful  or 
harmful  to  break  the  principle  which  rests  upon  that  prece- 
dent. Will  there  be  a  tendency  toward  tyranny  or  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  the  encouragement  of 
an  unconfined  and  vagrant  adventure? 

When  a  fundamental  principle  such  as  the  two-term  tradi- 
tion Is  thrown  into  the  arena  of  a  political  campaign,  par- 
tisans on  either  side  will  be  tempted  to  seize  upon  isolated 
facts  and  disjojited  quotations  to  bolster  their  case.    That  is 


the  method  of  the  campaigner— the  way  of  the  hustings,  not 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  historian  and  student  of  the  science 
of  government.  Resort  to  that  method  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  political  campaign  is  apt  to  do  violence  to  basic 
truths,  to  result  in  the  kind  of  distortion  of  fact  which  almost 
invariably  follows  the  tearing  of  a  quotation  from  its  context. 
Our  endeavor  should  be  to  scan  the  record  impartially,  to 
immerse  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  Wash- 
ington lived  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  understanding  of 
his  action  and  a  clearer  perception  of  his  purpose.  To  pile 
quotation  upon  quotation,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  partisan  point,  is  neither  challenging  nor  convincing.  It 
tends  to  confuse  rather  than  clarify  the  issue.  Lei  us  avoid 
all  prejudices  and  preconceptions. 

And  harmonize  what  seems  amiss  to  flow 

As  severed  from  the  whole 

And   dimly    understood. 

In  searching  for  the  truth,  two  established  facts  cannot  be 
ignored.  Washington's  opposition  to  Hamilton's  plan  of  an 
unlimited  tenure  is  a  matter  of  record,  so  also  is  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  Washington's  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term  by  the  Congress.  Certainly  these  established 
facts  far  outweigh  in  value  the  uncertainty  of  pure  specula- 
tion. They  must  be  more  convincing  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  than  the  strained  construction  of  quotations  con- 
sidered not  only  apart  from  the  context  but  without  regard 
to  the  thought  and  spirit  which  moved  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington's day. 

The  Farewell  Address  is  always  pointed  to  by  those  who 
claim  that  Washington's  retirement  was  motivated  solely  by 
personal  inclinations.  It  is  true  that  in  the  address  he  merely 
gives  as  his  reason  for  retirement  the  pursuit  of  inclination. 
Standing  alone,  the  phrase  might  lead  to  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  those  who  advocate  an  unlimited  tenure.  But  its 
value  is  lessened  materially  when  we  recall  that  he  finds  the 
pursuit  of  inclination  not  incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety.  Those  who  emphasize  the  word  "in- 
clination" fail  to  note  that  equal  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  word  "propriety."  It  is  clear  that  Washington  did 
not  only  what  he  may  have  desired  to  do  but  what  he  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  do.  Certainly  a  sentiment  of 
auty  had  always  been  more  compelling  to  the  first  President 
than  his  personal  inclinations. 

A  description  of  a  Cabinet  meeting,  which  was  held  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Washington's  second  term, 
is  seized  upon,  by  those  who  would  abandon  tradition,  to 
buttress  their  position.  The  description  comes  from  the  auto- 
biography of  Tr.omas  Jefferson.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
according  to  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  Washington  resented  the 
personal  abuse  which  had  tjeen  t)estowed  upon  him.  defended 
his  motives  in  public  service,  and  declared  that  by  God  he  had 
rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be  made  emperor  of  the  world; 
and  yet  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  king! 

Jefferson's  narrative,  it  seem  to  me.  is  harmful  rather  than 
helpful  to  those  who  seek  to  perpetuate  power.  That  Wash- 
ington resented  the  bitter  acrimony  of  personal  attacks  and 
rebelled  against  the  intrigue  of  destructive  forces  is  but 
natural.  He  had  fought  for  a  cause  and  was  prepared  to 
strike  back  at  those  who  threatened  the  destruction  of  that 
cause  by  impugning  his  motives.  The  hero  of  Valley  Forge 
would,  of  course,  prefer  to  return  to  his  farm  than  be  made 
emperor  of  the  worid.    Others  m.ight  make  a  different  choice. 

The  nature  of  these  attacks  on  Washington  reveal  with 
crystal  clarity  that  the  people  were  fearful  lest  the  office  of 
President  might  degenerate  into  a  kingship  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name.  Tliey  feared  the  exercise  of  unconfined  and  vagrant 
power.  We  must  never  forget  how  brief  was  the  span  of 
years  which  separated  those  days  from  the  tyranny  of 
George  III. 

But  Jefferson's  reference  to  the  Cabinet  session  shows  even 
more  than  this.  It  indicates  how  sensitively  conscious  Wash- 
ington was  of  the  fears  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  the  people 
and  the  mental  anguish  it  caused  him.  In  view  of  Wash- 
ington's reaction  to  the  charges  that  he  sought  to  make 
himself  a  king,  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
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strongest  motive  which  prompted  his  retirement  was  to  allay 
those  fears  and  put  hi.^  maligners  to  shame?  And,  it  might 
be  added,  that  the  method  which  he  pursued  was  probably 
more  effective  than  an  outright  statement. 

A  letter  to  Lafayette  is  often  cited  as  evidence  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  com.mitted  to  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  the 
Presidential  office.  The  citation  is  an  illustration  of  the 
distortion  which  fellows  when  a  sentence  is  torn  out  of  the 
body  of  a  statement  and  an  Interpretation  placed  thereon 
without  regard  to  the  statement  as  a  whole.  In  the  letter 
to  the  French  patriot,  Washington  declares  that,  "I  differ 
widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  you.  as  to  the  necessity 
of  expedience  of  rotation  in  that  appointment."  Standing 
alone,  the  sentence  might  have  placed  upon  it  the  construc- 
tion desired  by  the  doctrinaires  cf  indispensability.  But.  the 
context  clearly  show?  an  entirely  different  intention.  It  indi- 
cates that  Washington  did  not  agree  with  Jefferson  and 
Lafayette  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  rotation  in  the 
Piesidential  cfllcc  miandatory  by  an  express  provision  in  the 
Constitution.  He  took  the  position  that  the  danger  of  a 
Piesident  attemptini::  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office  could 
only  come  in  the  last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and  political 

depravity. 

We  may  well  ponder  on  the  thought  which  was  in  Wash- 
ington's mind  when  in  the  letter  to  Lafayette  he  wrote: 

Thrre  cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  be  the  Ica-t  danger  that  the 
President  will  by  any  practicable  intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue 
hlmsplf  one  moment  in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  in  it, 
but  In  the  last  stag?  of  corrupted  morals  and  political  depravity: 
and  even  then,  there  is  as  much  danger  that  any  other  species 
of  domination  would  prevail  Though  when  a  people  shall  have 
become  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and  fit  for  a  master,  it 
is  of  little  con.soquence  from  what  quarter  he  comes 

Only  as  a  people  continue  capable  of  self-government  can 
the  ambitions  of  an  unconfined  and  vagrant  adventurer  be 
thwarted.  If  they  cannot  protect  themselves  against  such 
an  adventurer  no  mere  provision  of  a  written  Constitution 
will  save  them. 

In  making  an  appraisal  of  Washington's  attitude  on  the 
danger  of  a  Presidential  perpetuation,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  he  seriously  con.'-idered  resigning  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term.  The  partisan  criticism  which  attributed  to  him  an 
ambition  for  kinoiship  so  rankled  in  his  mind  that  for  some 
time  prior  to  March  1793  he  v.-as  inclined  to  refuse  reelection. 
He  conferred  with  Jefferson,  with  Hamilton,  and  with  Knox. 
He  wrote  to  Madison.  This  letter  which  is  dated  May  20. 
1792.  proves  that  he  believed  rotation  in  the  Presidential 
offices  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  jealou.sy  with  which  the 
people  looked  upon  their  liberty  and  safety.  He  requested 
Madiscn  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  valedictory  address,  as 
the  spirit  of  government  may  render  a  rotation  in  the  elective 
officers  of  it  more  congenial  with  the  ideas  the  people  have 
of  liberty  and  safety — that  I  take  my  leave  as  a  public  man. 

When  the  expiration  of  h.is  second  t'-rm  drew  near.  Wash- 
ington prepared  a  farewell  address  which  he  sent  to  Hamil- 
ton to  re-dress.  The  pertinency  of  a  part  of  the  original 
draft  prompt-  a  quotation  from  it.  Washington's  words 
seem  significant,  when  he  wrote  as  a  part  of  that  message 
these  words: 

Mav  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  it  will  be  among  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  purest  enjoyments  that  can  sweeten  the  remnants  of  my 
days  to  p.irtake  In  a  "private  station  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens  of  that  benign  Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  govern- 
ment which  has  been  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  wishes  and  iu 
which  I  ccnfldc  as  the  happy  reward  of  our  cares  and  labors? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  arid,  as  a  consideration  far  more  Important. 
that  an  early  example  of  rotation  in  an  office  of  so  high  and  delicate 
a  nature  may  equally  accord  with  the-  republican  spirit  of  our 
constitution  and  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  safety  entertained  by  the 
people 

Why  the  Farewell  Address  as  actually  made  by  Washing- 
ton does  not  specifically  touch  upon  the  idea  of  rotation  is  an 
enigma  of  history.  One  theory  is  that  it  was  deleted  in  the 
mechanical  process  of  cutting  down  on  what  we  know  to  have 
been  a  much  longer  draft  than  that  which  Washington  used. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  life-tenure-minded 
Hamilton  may  have  deliberately  omitted  specific  reference  to 
the  subject.  Still  another  explanation  is  advanced  by  some 
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historians.  Tliey  reason  that  it  was  among  the  subjects 
which  could  most  easily  be  eliminated  because  the  doctrine 
was  so  much  a  part  of  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  the  people 
that  emphasis  upon  it  was  imnecessary. 

The  documentary  evidence  is  convincing  that  Washington 
was  motivated  in  retiring  to  private  life  not  only  by  personal 
inclination,  but  far  more  important,  in  his  own  words,  by  a 
desire  to  set  an  early  example  of  rotation  in  an  office  so  high 
and  delicate.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Washington, 
very  definitely  and  very  consciously,  sought  to  set  an  enduring 
precedent. 

Strong  corroborative  evidence  supporting  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent  is  furnished  by  the  interpretation  placed  on 
the  first  President's  retirement  at  the  time  by  the  Congress. 
On  December  10,  1796,  the  Senate  voted  "An  address  to  George 
Wa.^hington,  President  of  the  United  States,"  which  closed 
with  these  words: 

The  most  es.=cntlal  consolation  that  we  can  offer  for  the  loss  wc 
are  about  to  rustain  arises  from  the  animating  reflection  that  the 
influence  of  your  example  will  extend  to  your  successors  and  the 
United  States  thus  continue  to  enjoy  an  able,  upright,  and  energetic 
ad.Tilnisiratlon. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  December  15.  1796.  took 
similar  action.  In  fact,  the  address  adopted  by  the  House  is 
even  more  pointed  with  the  words: 

For  our  country's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  republican  liberty,  it  is  our 
earnest  v.ifch  that  your  example  may  be  the  guide  of  your  successors, 
and,  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the  present 
age,  become  the  patrimony  of  oiu-  descendants. 

Both  addresses  were  voted  unanimously.  The  precedent 
had  been  set.  The  patrimony  had  been  established.  And, 
what  is  prcbab'y  more  important,  both  the  precedent  and  the 
patrimony  were  recognized  and  accepted  as  such  by  Washing- 
ton's contemporaries. 

"These  are  ominous  days."  This  was  the  apt  expression  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  describing  present-day  conditions.  They 
might  well  have  been  used  with  even  greater  emphasis  in 
characterizing  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  Republic  in  1796. 
If  ever  an  emergency  existed,  it  was  then. 

The  fires  of  the  Fiench  Revolution,  kindled  in  Paris,  had  set 
Europe  aflame.  Tlirones  were  tottering;  dynasties  were  fall- 
ing. Devastating  wars,  which,  with  but  brief  intermissions, 
were  to  rage  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  already  were 
sweeping  continental  Europe  like  a  holocaust.  Where  they 
might  spread  or  when  they  might  end,  no  man  could  foresee. 
Tlien,  as  now,  the  lengthening  shadow  of  a  mighty  war  lord, 
bent  on  conquest  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  lust  of  selfish 
ambitions,  fell  cminously  athwart  all  western  civilization. 
Each  day  saw  new  regiments  answer  the  reveille  as  London. 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the 
epochal  events  in  France.  The  star  of  Napoleon  was  in  the 
ascendant. 

Across  the  Atlantic  a  mere  handful  of  intrepid  souls  had 
successfully  countered  the  forces  of  tyranny  with  the  burning 
zeal  of  a  love  of  liberty.  Here  a  new  and  relatively  weak 
nation  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  establish  Itself  and 
to  prove  that  self-government  could  be  successful.  Provi- 
dence had  provided  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  seacoast 
for  the  experiment.  European  belligerents  stood  close  by  on 
three  sides— British  sentries  watched  the  northern  border. 
France  was  on  the  west  and  Spain  on  the  south.  The  young 
Republic  faced  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  being  crushed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  powerful  contending  neighbors.  Cer- 
tainly the  need  of  that  day  was  wise,  courageous,  and  capable 
leadership. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  was  natural  that  Washington's 
renunciation  of  a  third  term  should  fall  like  a  thunderbolt. 
It  reverberated  above  the  roar  of  the  guns  on  the  battlefield 
of  Europe.  It  dazed  the  sophisticated  realists  of  European 
court  circles  who  had  confidently  predicted  a  quick  return 
to  monarchy  in  the  Western  World.  It  staggered  the  great 
body  of  Federalists,  to  whom  Jefferson  invariably  referred 
as  monarchists.  It  did  one  thing  more.  It  stimulated  the 
faith  of  men  who  believed  that  they  had  the  capacity  to  gov- 
ern themselves. 
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Many  of  the  (earful  appealed  to  Washington  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  to  consent  to  serve  for  a  third  term.  Un- 
doubtedly officeholders  under  him  were  a  part  of  this  com- 
pany He  refused.  Zealots  of  the  Federalist  cause  besought 
him  with  evangeUcal  fervor  to  be  a  candidate  again  in  order 
to  keep  the  party  united.  To  this  plea  Washington  scorn- 
Xully  replied: 

What  coMOlatlon.  what  safety,  would  I  find  In  the  Bupport  which 
depend*  upon  caprice? 

To  him  a  policy  meant  more  than  a  personality. 
No  one  was  more  acutely  aware  than  Washington  of  the 
danger  of  world  conditions.  He  realized  full  well  that  the 
conflict  in  Europe  might  lead  to  war  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere He  was  not  unmindful  that  the  American  posses- 
sions of  European  nations  offered  substantial  prizes  which 
might  inspire  new  conquests  at  our  doors.  He  was  alert  to 
the  possibility  of  American  involvement  in  the  incidents  of 
a  European  war  waged  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  thorough  understanding  of  the  Imminence  of  danger 
ia  manifest  in  the  recommendations  which  he  made.     He^ 
advocated  strengthening  the  Union  and  the  creation  of  stut- 
Bble  defensive  forces  so  that  In  a  period  not  far  off.  the 
United  States  could  safely  confront  provocations  and  "choose 
peace  or  war  as  our  interests,  guided  by  justice,  shall  coim- 
sel  "    When  French  depredations  reached  the  point  of  threat- 
ening our  national  security,  Washington  answered  the  call 
of  his  successor.  President  Adams,  to  serve  as  the  head  of 
the  Army  for  defense.    And  yet.  he  refused  to  believe  that 
the  threatened  danger.  constituUng  as  it  did  an  emergency. 
justified  his  acceptance  of   a   third   term.     He  refused  to 
embrace  despotic  tendencies  as  a  means  of  combating  des- 
potisms.    His  fatih  In  freedom  rested  solely  on  his  faith 
in  freemen.    To  him  retirement  from  public  office  did  not 
mean  an  end  of  public  usefulness.     All  in  all,  despite  the 
pressing  emergencies  which  were  present,  and  the  empha- 
sis laid  upon  his  preeminent    qualities   of   leadership,   the 
judgment  of  Washington  was  vindicated  by  the  ability  of 
an  administration  other  than  his  own  to  weather  the  storms 

of  the  time.  ,.    .    ,  , 

The  first  President  who  was  given  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low or  depart  from  the  precedent  established  by  Washing- 
ton was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  was  given  the  choice  of  either  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  precedent  or  of  repudiating  and  rejecting 
it.    His  wordihas  well  as  actions  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  he  had  made  his 
position  plain  in  a  letter  to  Washington.  In  the  same  year, 
in  a  letter  from  Paris  he  expressed  the  fear  that  reeligibility 
micht  make  of  the  Presidency  an  office  for  hfe.  After  he 
had  been  elected  for  a  second  term,  he  WTote  to  John  Taylor, 
saying: 

My  opinion  originally  was  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shoxild  have  been  elected  for  7  years,  and  forever  ineligible  after- 
wards I  have  since  become  sensible  that  7  years  is  too  long  to  be 
Irremovable,  and  that  there  should  be  a  peaceable  way  of  with- 
drawing a   man   In   niidway   who   Is  doing   wrong. 

The  service  for  8  years,  with  a  power  to  rerun  at  the  end  of  the 
first  4,  rcmes  n^'ftrer  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by  experience: 
and  It  Is  In  adherence  to  that,  that  I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the 
end  of   my  second   term. 

General  Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  retirement 
after  8  yenrs.  I  shall  follow  it  And  a  few  more  precedents  shnll 
oppose  the  obstacle  of  habit  to  anyone  after  awhile  who  shall 
endeavor   to   extend    his  term. 

There  la.  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could  engage  my 
acqulcs^cence  In  another  election,  to  wit.  stich  a  divl&lcn  about  a 
successor  as  might  bring  in  a  monarchist.  But  that  circumstance 
Is  impossible 

The  positiveness  of  this  declaration  prompts  the  extended 
quotation.  Here  we  have  a  clear-cut  opinion,  expressed  while 
Jefferson  was  in  office  and  in  the  hurly-bi'.riy  of  practical 
politics.  The  only  possible  contingency  which  JefTerson  en- 
visaged as  an  e.xcuse  for  setting  f'.side  the  example  set  by 
Washington  was  the  possible  reestablishment  of  a  monarchist. 
and  this  he  regarded  as  impossible. 

The  danger  today  ii  not  that  the  Presidential  office  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  avowed  monrtrchist.  An  indis- 
pensable man  may  be  just  as  deadly  to  democratic  processes. 


Violent  and  far-reaching  changes  in  our  republican  form 
of  government  have  already  taken  place.  Many  precedents 
and  traditions  have  gone  with  the  wind.  Even  more  violent 
departures  may  be  made  on  a  pretext  of  necessity  when  the 
people  are  either  indifferent  or  blinded  by  the  invisible  but 
deadly  rays  which  emanate  from  the  aura  of  hero  worship. 
Those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  a  third  term  claim 
that  Jefferson  as  well  as  Washington  was  motivated  to  re- 
tirement by  personal  inclination.  In  the  light  of  the  record 
as  a  whole,  constituting  as  it  does  an  abundance  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  this  palpable  distortion  is  too  obvious  to 
merit  refutation.  ,.^.         . 

Apologists  for  the  violation  of  the  two-term  tradition  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  value  of  Jefferson's  most  famous  in- 
dictment of  a  third  term  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  con- 
clusion reached  late  in  Ufe.  It  is  true  that  the  orceful 
accusation  is  a  part  of  his  autobiography  written  after  his 
retirement  to  Monticello.  But  to  attempt  to  characterize  it 
as  an  opinion  arrived  at  only  in  the  detachment  of  the  soli- 
tude of  Monticello  is  a  slanderous  attack  upon  the  reputatior. 
of  one   of   the   ablest   champions  of   democracy. 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing  than  his  letter  to  Wat- 
kins  in  1807.  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  "duty."  as  he 
saw  it.  "to  withdraw  at  the  close  of  my  present  term  of 
offlce;  and  to  strengthen  by  practice  a  principle  which  I 
deem  salutary'?  Washington  had  established  the  principle. 
Jefferson  locked  upon  the  strengthening  cf  that  principle  aa 

a  duty.  .       .        ,  .    .. 

In  the  same  year.  Jefferson  rejected  the  r'ea  of  indispen- 
sabiUty  in  no  uncertain  way  by  the  unequivocal  sUtement 
that: 

There  are  In  our  country  a  great  number  of  characters  entirely 
equal  to  the  managnment  of  Its  affairs.  If  some  period  be  not  fixed 
either  by  the  Con.stltutlon.  or  by  practice,  to  the  services  of  the 
First  Magisuatc.  his  office,  though  nominally  elective,  will.  In  fact, 
be  for  life;  and  that  will  soon  degenerate  Into  an  Inheritance. 

Before  the  end  of  his  second  term,  the  legislatures  of  sev- 
eral States  formally  invited  Jefferson  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term.  In  the  light  of  recent  developments  these 
efforts  took  on  the  aspects  of  dignified  drafts.  Instead  of 
lending  encouragement  to  the  movement  by  destroying  po- 
tential contenders,  Jefferson  insisted  that  he  regarded  it  "as 
much  a  duty"  to  relinquish  his  office  "as  to  have  borne  it 
faithfully." 

In  the  same  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  he 
reaffirmed  his  oft -expressed  decision  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  Washington  when  he  WTOte: 

Believing  that  a  representative  government,  responsible  at  short 
intervals  of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall 
essentially  impair  that  principle;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the 
person  who.  dl.sregarding  the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious 
predecessor,  should  furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  t>e- 
yond  the  second  term  of  office. 

In  much  the  same  vein  Jefferson  couched  his  refasal  to 
con.<=idpr  a  violation  of  the  precedent  which  bo  recognized  and 
so  highly  regarded. 

Further  extended  quotations  frcin  the  records  might  be 
made  to  establish  Jefferson's  position  on  the  issue  which  to- 
day has  become  one  of  such  far-reaching  imr)ortance.  This 
need  not  be  done.  The  pretext  advanced  at  the  present  time 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  prompt  departures  from 
proven  principles  compels  one  additional  quotation: 

There  never  will  be  a  time — 


Jefferson  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Guest   in    1809 — 

when  real  difficulties  will  not  exist.     I  am  sensible — 

Were  his  words — 

of  the  kindness  of  your  rebuke  en  my  determination  to  retire  from 
ofBce  at  a  time  when  our  country  is  l.iborlng  under  difficult les 
truly  great.  But  if  the  principle  of  rotation  be  a  sound  one.  as  I 
conscientiously  believe  it  to  be  with  respect  to  this  office,  no  pretext 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  it  becau.-e  there  never 
will  be  a  t.me  when  real  difficulties  will  not  exist  and  furnish  a 
plausible  pretext  for  dispensation. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  the  most  severe  denunciation 
and  the  most  far-reaching  indictment  came  during  the  days  of 
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retirement  at  Monticello.  Here  we  have  a  bold,  clear-cut,  and 
uncompromising  declaration — not  requiring  interpretation  or 
context  to  give  it  meaning — a  declaration,  self-sufficient  and 
self-supporting. 

Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election, 
I  trust  he  would  be  lejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious 
views. 

Could  he  have  said  more? 

None  knew  better  than  Jefferson  that  it  woula  be  the  task 
of  each  succeeding  generation  to  broaden  and  to  deepen  the 
channel  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  the  Republic  might 
flow.  He  realized  that  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances might  require  adjustments  and  adaptations  of  the 
democratic  ideal  which  he  had  had  a  part  in  forming.  He 
hoped  that  the  steel  which  he  had  helped  forge  might  be 
tempered  and  fashioned  still  further. 

But  to  him  the  tradition  against  a  third  term  was  im- 
mutable. It  was  fundamental — one  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  rested. 

Patriot,  philosopher  and  statesman,  few  men  have  deserved 
in  greater  measure  the  veneration  of  succeeding  generations. 
Certainly  no  one  has  deserved  less  the  raucous  repudiation 
which  greeted  the  mention  of  his  name  at  the  convention  in 
Chicago  in  July  1940,  when  liberty  was  surrendered  for  indis- 
pensability.  Well  might  the  delegates  to  that  convention  have 
recalled  the  toast  of  the  Tammany  Society  of  Philadelphia  in 
1808: 

President  Jefferson — rotation  In  office  Is  the  bulwark  of  freedom. 
His  precedent  de.ierves  our  homage  and  our  gratitude,  and  traitors 
would  alone  refu.se  them. 

The  late  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  White  House 
physician,  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion  in  referring 
to  the  attitude  of  Presidents  at  the  end  of  their  terms: 

They  all  leave  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  but  an  acute  pain  In  the 
t>eny  for  which  no  physician  has  ever  t)een  able  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  inelegance  of  the  expression  detracts,  nothing  from  its 
truth.  Admiral  Grayson's  personal  experience  with  those  who 
sit  on  the  seats  of  the  mighty  merely  confirms  the  broader 
experience  of  all  mankind  since  first  the  flight  of  time  began. 

Throughout  the  ages  men  who  have  risen  to  the  leadership 
of  nations  and  who  have  been  left  too  long  undisturbed  in  the 
possession  of  great  power  have  come  to  regard  their  trustce- 
Ehip  as  a  proprietorship.  Reality  fades  into  an  illusion  of 
intellectual  infallibility.  True  administration  degenerates 
into  personalized  government. 

Such  leaders  come  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
of  the  anointed:  that  fate  has  marked  them  as  men  of 
destiny,  and  that  without  them  the  people  would  perish.  It 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Caesar,  by  Napoleon.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  Hitler,  of  Mussohni.  of  Stalin.  It  constitutes 
the  gravest  peril  to  a  free  jieople — the  peril  of  death  itself. 

To  dwell  upon  the  attitude  toward  a  third  term  of  each  of 
the  Presidents  from  Jefferson  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  might  invite  the  charge  of  needless  repetition. 
However,  our  present  endeavor  would  be  incomplete  were 
mention  not  made  of  .some  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  two-term  tradition. 

Andrew  Jackson  .shares  honors  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
a  prophet  of  liberalism.  For  many  years  he  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  copatron  saint  with  the 
sage  of  Monticello.  No  President  ever  ended  a  second  term 
more  honored  or  more  beloved.  That  he  might  have,  had  he 
so  said,  violated  the  two-term  tradition  seems  certain.  It 
was  young  then.  It  had  not  been  seasoned  by  time  nor 
strengthened  by  long  observance.  Enjcying  a  gre.iter  measure 
of  genuine  affection  and  implicit  confidence  than  was  be- 
stowed upon  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors  or  successors, 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  task  for  him  to  have  uprooted  the 
sapling  of  his  day  which  has  since  grown  into  the  sturdy  oak 
of  a  principle.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Congress  he  recom- 
mended a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  service  of 
the  Executive  to  a  single  term  of  either  4  or  6  years. 

The  following  year  he  renewed  the  recommendation.  His 
second  me.ssage  carries  such  a  clear  and  authoritative  ex- 
position of  our  theory  of  checks  and  balances  in  government 


that  it  merits  more  than  pas.sing  attention.    In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  in  1830,  Jackson  said,  among  other  things: 

It  was  a  leading  object  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
keep  as  separate  as  po.ssible  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  To  secure  this  object,  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  to  preserve  the  former  from  all  temptations 
of  private  interest  and  therefore  so  to  direct  the  patronage  of  the 
latter  as  not  to  permit  such  temptations  to  b?  offered  Experience 
abundantly  demonstrates  that  every  precaution  in  this  respect  Is  a 
valuable  safeguaid  of  liberty,  and  one  which  my  reflections  upon 
the  tendencies  of  our  system  Incline  me  to  think  should  t>e  made 
still  stronger. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that.  In  connection  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  removing  all  Intermediate  agency  In  the  choice 
of  the  President.  I  recommend  some  restrictions  upon  the  reeligi- 
bility of  that  officer  and  upon  the  tenure  of  offices  generally. 

The  reason  still  exists,  and  I  renew  the  recommendation  with  an 
Increased  confidence  that  Its  adoption  will  strengthen  those  checke 
by  which  the  Constitution  designed  to  secure  the  Independence  of 
each  department  of  the  Government  and  promote  the  healthful  and 
equitable  administration  of  all  the  trusts  which  it  has  created. 

The  agent  mast  likely  to  contravene  this  design  of  the  Consti- 
tution Is  the  Chief  Magistrate  In  order,  particularly,  that  his  ap- 
pointment may  as  far  as  pofsible  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
Improper  Influences;  in  order  that  he  may  approach  the  solemn 
responsibilities  of  the  highest  office  In  the  gift  of  a  free  people,  un- 
committed to  any  other  course  than  the  strict  line  of  constitu- 
tional duty,  and  that  the  securities  of  this  independence  may  be 
rendered  as  strong,  as  the  nature  of  power  and  the  weaknes.?  of  lt« 
possessor  will  admit.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  promoting  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
as  will  render  him  Ineligible  after  one  term  of  service. 

One  who  did  not  regard  rotation  in  the  Presidential  office 
as  so  vitally  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic  as  did 
Jackson,  might  have  become  discouraged  at  the  inaction  of 
Congress.  But  Jackson,  "Old  Hickory,"  was  tough  and  un- 
yielding on  the  rotation  principle.  On  this  subject  he  fired 
one  volley  after  another  at  Congress  with  the  same  determina- 
tion that  characterized  his  attack  on  the  British  at  New 
Orleans.  His  messages  frcm  1831  to  1834  carried  the  same 
recommendation  in  equally  forceful  terms.  While  issue  can 
very  properly  be  taken  with  much  that  Jackson  did,  he  must 
be  commended  for  his  avowed  support  of  the  two-term 
tradition. 

True  to  his  convictions,  Jackson  refused  the  nomination  for 
a  third  term.    Unquestionably  it  could  have  been  his. 

The  defeat  of  Van  Buren  in  1840.  says  Schouler.  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that: 

He  was  looked  upon  as  continuing  in  his  person  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  his  predecessor.  Andrew  Jackson;  and  that  Jackson 
dynasty,  v.lth  Its  party  Intolerance  and  deepotism.  its  contempt 
for  congressional  opinion.  Its  blind  onslaught  on  corjKjratlons  and 
corporate  capital,  and  Its  inevitable  tendency  to  breed  quarrels 
everywhere  and  to  foster  class  Jealousy,  became  Intolerable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  by  the  time  that  financial  disaster  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  an  "overconfident  prosperity  with  which 
the  warrior  admlnletrator  had  been  too  meddlesome.  In  1840,  then, 
the  people  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  chose  Harrison  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  thereby  condemning  with  no  uncertain  acclaim  all 
perpetuation  of  executive  power  by  party  means  and  discipline 
through  more  than  the  customary  number  of  years. 

Those  words,  "party  means  and  discipline,"  have  a  strangely 
familiar  sound.  Exactly  100  years  later  precisely  the  same 
public  criticism  is  being  made  of  another  political  dynasty 
which  seeks  to  perpetuate  executive  power  by  conscripting  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  Democratic  Party  for  duty  as  a  draft- 
ing agency  at  a  national  convention. 

During  his  campaign,  Harrison  pledged  himself  to  serve,  if 
elected,  only  one  term.  He  hoped  thereby  to  reassure  Clay 
and  Webster  of  his  own  party,  each  of  whom  had  aspired  to 
the  nomination  and  each  of  whom  regarded  Harrison  as  an 
outsider.  Both  hoped  for  an  early  opportunity  to  realize  their 
ambitions.  But  his  primary  purpose  in  foreswearing  even  a 
second  term  was  to  offset  what  many  of  Jackson's  former  hero 
worshipers  now  wore  calling  "King  Andrew's"  effort  to  per- 
petuate his  despotic  rule  through  successors  who  would  bend 
to  his  iron  will. 

The  untimely  death  of  Harrison  removed  the  opportunity  to 
test  his  promise.  It  seems  significant,  however,  that  for  the 
next  20  years  or  more  no  President  was  nominated  by  either 
party  for  a  second  term.  This  may  have  been  by  chance,  or 
It  may  have  been  by  design.  The  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  reaction  against  the  Jacksonian  policies,  the  people 
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adopted  by  practice  the  formula  of  a  single  term  for  Presi- 
dents, which  Jackson  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  was  never 
able  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  by  constitutional  amendment. 
The  one-term  practice  was  not  broken  imtil  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  reelected  Lincoln  for  a  second 
term.  Because  of  Lincoln's  a.ssassination  and  the  difficulties 
In  which  Johnson  became  involved  and  which  culminated  in 
impeachment  proceedings,  the  subject  of  rotation  in  the  Presi- 
dential office  lay  quiescent.  Grant,  who  followed  Johnson. 
wa.s  reelected  to  a  second  term.  Then,  once  more,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  tliird  term  became  a  burning  issue. 

Grant  was  reelected  for  his  second  term  in  the  fall  of  1872. 
The  New  York  Herald  immediately  raised  the  cry  of  "Caesar- 
Ism."  It  was  argued  that  under  Reconstruction,  the  Southern 
Stales  were  virtually  vassals  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  they  would  be  in  grave  danger  if  Grant  were  given  a 
third  term  In  1876.  The  Herald  kept  blasting  away  with  all 
of  the  arguments  against  a  third  term,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  possibility  of  any  such  event  was  4  years  ofif.  Other 
papers  took  up  the  hue  and  cry. 

As  the  Presidential  year  of  1876  approached,  political  con- 
ventions declared  against  a  third  term.  The  Republican 
State  convention  in  Pennsylvania  adopted  resolutions  assert- 
ing— 

Unquallfled  adherence  to  the  unwritten  law  of  the  R^-publlc 
which  wisely,  and  uuder  the  i>ai,ctlun  ol  the  m<«t  venerable  ex- 
smi  Ic-s.  lim:t«  the  Presidential  service  to  two  terms 

Taking  cognizance  of  this  action.  Grant  wrote  to  Gen. 
Harrj-  White,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  State 
convention,  on  May  29,  1875.  as  follows: 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1872.  the 
press,  a  portion  of  it  hostile  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  the  adnilnlstratlon.  started  the  cry  nf  "Caesarism'  and 
"the  third  term,"  calling  lustily  for  me  to  define  my  position  on 
the  latter  subject. 

I  believed  It  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  office  which  I  have 
been  twice  called  upon  to  fill  to  answer  such  a  question  before  the 
subject  should  be  presented  by  competent  authority  to  make  a 
nomination,  or  by  a  b;^)dy  of  such  dignity  and  authority  as  not  to 
make  a  reply  a  fair  subject  of  ridicule  •  •  •  But  a  body  of  the 
dignity  and  party  authority  of  a  convention  to  make  ncmlnaticns 
for  the  State  officers  of  the  second  State  In  the  Union  having 
considered  thl«  question,  I  deem  it  not  improper  that  I  speak. 

In  the  flrst  place.  I  never  .sought  the  office  for  a  second  or  even 
for  a  first  nomination  To  the  first  I  was  called  from  a  life 
p<3sition.  one  created  expre:s?ly  by  Congress  for  me  for  supposed 
services  rendered  to  the  Republic.  •  •  •  Without  seeking  the 
ofBce  for  the  second  term,  the  nomination  was  tendered  to  me  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
selected  by  the  Republicans  of  each  to  represent  their  whole  num- 
ber  for   the   purpose  of  making   their   nomination.      •      •      • 

Now.  for  the  third  term.  I  do  not  want  it  any  mere  than  I  did 
the  flrst  time.  I  would  not  write  or  utter  a  word  to  change  the 
will  of  the  people  in  expressing  and  having  their  choice  Tlie 
question  of  the  number  of  terms  allowed  to  any  one  Executive  can 
only  come  up  fairly  In  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  a  shape  In  which  all  political  parties  can  participate 
fixing  the  length  of  time  or  the  ntmiber  of  terms,  for  which  any 
one  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  President.  Until  such 
an  amendment  Is  adoptfd.  the  people  cannot  be  restricted  in  their 
choice  by  reaolutlon  further  than  they  are  now  restricted  as  to 
age.  nativity,  etc. 

It  may  happen  In  the  future  hl.'stcry  of  the  country  that  to 
change  an  Executive  because  he  has  been  8  years  in  office  will  prove 
unfortunate  if  not  disastrous.  The  idea  that  any  man  cou!d  elect 
bims<:-lf  President,  or  even  reuominatt  himself,  is  preposterous.  It 
Is  a  ri  flection  upon  the  Intelligence  and  patrioti'.m  of  the  people 
to  suppose  such  a  thing  p<:sslble  Any  man  can  destroy  his  chances 
for  the  office,  but  no  one  can  force  an  election  or  even  a  nomination. 

To  recapitulate.  I  am  not.  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  candidate  for 
renonii nation  I  would  not  accept  a  r;cminatlon  if  it  were  ten- 
dered, unless  It  should  ccme  under  such  circuntstances  as  to  make 
It  an  Imperative  duty,  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise. 

The  reference  to  "circumstances  not  likely  to  arise"  was 
widely  interpreted  as  meaning  possible  recurrence  of  civil 
war.  There  were  many,  however,  who  interpreted  it  as  a 
willingness  to  be  "drafted."  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  in  New  York.  Ohio,  and  several  other  States  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  that  the  tradition  against  a  third  t^rm 
was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  unwritten  Constitution.  The 
legislature  in  Grant's  home  State  of  Illinois  adopted  a  reso- 
lution of  similar  tenor.  Then,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Representative  Springer,  of  Illinois,  a  fellow  towns- 
man of  Lincoln,  moved  this  resolution  in  the  House: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sen«e  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tbat  the  precedent  established  by  Washington  and  other  President* 


of  the  United  States  In  retiring  from  office  after  their  second  term 
has  become,  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican  sys- 
tem of  Government  and  that  any  dcp.irture  from  this  time-hon- 
ored custom  would  be  unwise.  linpatnoUc.  and  fraught  with  perU 
to  our  free  institutions. 

How  truly  this  resolution  gave  expression  to  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  treat- 
ment it  received  at  the  hands  of  their  Representatives  in 
Congress.  It  was  introduced  on  December  15.  1875.  That 
very  day  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and  passed  it  by 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  234  to  18.  with  37  not  voting.  Seventy 
of  the  88  Republicans  who  voted  on  the  resolution  were  re- 
corded with  the  majority  that  favored  its  pas.sage. 

This  ended,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  all  hope  of  renom- 
inating Grant.  When  his  second  term  expired.  Grant  began 
his  famous  trip  around  the  world.  But  before  that  journey 
ended,  influential  Republican  leaders — Conkling.  Cameron, 
and  Logan — planned  to  attempt  to  secure  the  renominaticn 
of  Grant  in  1880.  If  nominated  and  elected.  Grant  would 
have  ser\-ed  a  third  term,  but  not  a  third  consecutive  term. 
The  backers  of  Grant  for  a  third  nomination  in  1880  were 
motivated  by  a  combination  of  special  circumstances — the 
Hiyes-Tilden  contested  election  In  1876.  the  pacific  pwlicy  of 
Hayes,  and  the  troubles  in  the  South.  It  was  in  a  sense  a 
period  of  "political  blues."  Doubts  were  being  expressed  as 
to  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions.  There  wa.s  talk 
of  the  need  for  "a  man  on  horseback."  of  the  necessity  of 
strong  government,  or.  if  not  strong  government,  at  k-ast 
government  by  a  strong  man. 

In  view  of  the  general  state  of  the  public's  nerves.  Grant's 
reception  on  his  return  to  this  country  can  b*'  understood. 
!  Such  a  reception  has  rarely  been  accorded  a  private  citizen. 
Party  leaders  construed  the  demonstration  as  an  indication 
I   that   the  people  were  turning  again   to  Grant   for   political 
1  leadership  and  began  in  earnest  a  Grant-for-President  boom. 
I       Grant  supporters  went  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
}   tion  of  1880  in  Chicago  with  306  weil-marshaled  Grant  dele- 
I  gates  out  of  the  736  delegates  in  attendance.    But  again  the 
I  press  took  up  the  fight  against  a  third  term,  even  though  the 
third  term  was  not  a  third  consecutive  term.     The  leaders  of 
i   the  Grant  forces  in  the  convention  were  denounced  as  'resto- 
rationists"  and  "imperialisls."    Rival  Republican  leaders  be- 
I   gan  undercover  attacks  on  the  Big  Three — Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Conkling.  of  New  York;  and  Logan,  of  Illinous.    For 
I  all  that,  there  was  cast  in  that  convention  never  less  than  303 
I   votes  for  Grant.     At  one  time  Grants  total  mounted  to  313. 
!    The  persistence  of  the  Grant  supporters  finally  forced  up>on 
!   a  weary  convention  that  had  balloted  36  times  a  compromise 
I   which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield.     An- 
other two  decades  were  to  elapse  before  the  subject  of  a  third 
term  would  again  threaten  the  American  people. 

After  McKinley  had  been  reelected  in  1900  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  he  be  considered  for  a  third  term.  It  was 
argued  that  the  only  objection  which  could  be  raised  was  the 
two-term  tradition.  McKinley  himself  nipped  this  move- 
ment in  the  bud  when  he  issued  the  following  public  state- 
ment on  June  10,  1901: 

I  regret  that  tht>  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been  made.  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  callfd  upon  to  give  it  notice,  but  there  are 
new  questions  of  the  gravest  Importance  before  the  administration 
and  the  country,  and  their  Just  consideration  should  not  be 
prejudiced  In  the  public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought 
of  a  third  term 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of  the  suggestion  of  It  I 
will  now  say.  once  for  all,  expressing  a  long-settled  conviction, 
that  I  not  only  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
but  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  it  if  it  were  tendered  to  me. 

My  only  ambition  Is  to  serve  through  my  .second  term  to  the 
acceptance  of  my  countrymen,  whose  generous  confidence  I  so 
deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them  to  do  my  duty  In  the  ranks 
of  private  citizenship. 

McKinley  was  assassinated  in  1901  and  was  succeeded  by 
Vice  President  Thecdore  Roosevelt,  who.  after  serving  Mc- 
Kinley's  unexpired  term,  was  elected  President  on  November 
8,  1904.  Late  that  night,  after  his  election  had  been  con- 
ceded, he  issued  a  statement  that  lived  to  plague  him.  It 
bears  repetition  at  this  time: 

On  the  4th  of  March,  next.  I  shall  have  served  3' a  years,  and 
these  3'2  years  constitute  my  flrpt  term.  The  wise  custom  which 
limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not 
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the  form,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or 
accept   another   nomination. 

This  statement  was  quoted  against  him  with  damaging 
effect  when  he  sought  reelection  in  1912.  It  indicates  the 
change  of  heart  which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  ailment 
diagnosed  by  Admiral  Grayson. 

That  the  malady  is  a  serious  one  is  established  by  the 
statement  made  by  H.  H.  Kchlsaat.  author  of  From  McKin- 
ley to  Harding,  who  quotes  Roosevelt  as  having  said  in  refer- 
ence to  his  election-night  promise: 

I  would  cut  my  hand  off  right  here — 

Putting  his  finger  on  his  wrist — 
If  I  could  recall  that  written  statement. 

After  the  hectic  campaign  of  1912.  the  third-term  issue 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  huriy-burly  of  the  political 
arena  to  the  more  peaceful  surroundings  of  the  classroom. 
It  entered  the  lists  again  at  the  time  of  Coolidge  who.  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  Harding,  was 
elected  President  in  1924.  Coolidge  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  found  himself  when 
he  was  elected  in  1904.  but,  unlike  the  "rough  rider."  he  did 
not  issue  a  statement  of  intentions  on  election  night. 

Fear  that  Coolidge  might  seek  another  term  led  to  the  in- 
troduction in  Congress  of  two  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Neither  was  passed.  The  flrst  of  these  pro- 
posals, introduced  by  Representative  Falrchild.  a  Republican, 

provided  that — 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  President  who  has  pre- 
vlouslV  served  two  terms,  whether  by  election  or  by  succession  due 
to  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President, 
where  the  term  by  succession  shaU  have  continued  for  a  period 
of  2  years  or  more 

In  the  Senate  the  proposal  was  introduced  by  a  Democrat, 
Senator  Dill,  of  Wa.shington.  who  left  no  doubt  of  intention 
by  the  arbitrary  suggestion  that  "no  person  shall  serve  as 
President  more  than  8  years." 

On  August  2,  1927.  Coolidge  issued  his  famous  "I  do  not 
choose  to  run"  statement.  In  some  quarters  this  was  taken 
for  its  full  face  value,  but  those  who  were  suspicious  of  the 
quiet  ambitions  of  the  President  looked  upon  it  as  a  shrewd 
Yankee  declaration,  susceptible  of  several  Interpretations. 
Some  of  his  supporters  considered  it  as  an  invitation  for  a 
draft  movement.  Senator  La  Follette.  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Progressive  Pariy,  refused  to  accept 
the  Coolidge  statement  as  a  definite  declaration  that  he 
would  not  seek  another  term.  Going  back  into  the  Senate 
archives  La  Follette  dug  up  a  resolution  introduced  in 
1875.  dusted  it  off.  and  introduced  it  in  the  upper  Chamber 

on  January  31.  1928.  ^         ^    ^       . 

The  form  of  the  lesolution  as  finally  adopted  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  26  is  a  complete  codification  of  recognized 
principles.    It  deserves  repetition  at  this  time: 

Revived.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  St-nate  that  ^^e  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Pre.M:lent^  °^J^^^  United 
States  in  retiring  from  the  PresidenUal  office  after  their  second 
term  has  become  by  a  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  repub- 
lica^sv^em  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
honorwl  custon?  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  Institutions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  observance  of  this  prece- 
dent by  the  President. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  inclusive 
statement  of  princiAes.  The  precedent  of  Washington  and 
other  Presidents  is  Recognized  as  such.  The  universality  of 
concurrence  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  making  the 
precedent  a  part  of  our  system  of  government.  A  departure 
from  the  precedent  is  characterized  as  unwise  and  unpatriotic 
and  a  peril  to  our  free  institutions.  In  commending  observ- 
ance of  the  precedent  by  the  President,  the  Senate  served  a 
positive  notice  which  could  not  be  easily  ipnored. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  time  that  of  tho  56  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  the  resolution  23.  a  majority  of  them 
Democrats,  are  still  in  the  Senate,  including  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Barkley.  and  a  number  of  others,  who  today 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  indispensability.  What  they  op- 
posed in  1928  they  support  in  1940. 

Can  it  bo  that  a  pohcy  which  in  1928  was  unwise,  un- 
patriotic, and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions  is 


one  of  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  safety  today?  Can  it  be  that 
folly  has  taken  the  place  of  wisdom,  that  partisanship  has 
been  substituted  for  patriotism,  and  that  free  institutions  no 
longer  merit  eternal  vigilance?  Can  it  be  that  cunning 
rather  than  candor  is  an  approved  course  of  conduct? 

The  plentitude  of  power,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo. 
appears  to  continue  unconflned  and  vagrant.  Whether  it 
has  gained  such  momentum  that  tradition  and  principle  can- 
not withstand  its  force  must  be  determined  by  the  American 
people.  The  choice  lies  between  a  "plentitude  of  power"  and 
the  faith  of  a  free  people  that  they  have  the  courage,  the 
self-reliance,  and  the  fortitude  to  safeguard  their  freedom. 


Reopening  of  Cramps'  Shipyard 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  17. 1940 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when  final  arrange- 
ments are  being  completed  in  connection  with  the  reopening 
of  Cramps'  Shipyard,  in  Philadelphia,  I  wish  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Philadelphia,  the 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Bradley,  for  the  part  he  has  played  in 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Cramps'  Shipyard  is  located  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Bradley  1  and  has  been  closed 
since  1926.  It  has  been  his  untiring  efforts  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  have  contributed  to  the  consummation 
of  plans  which  will  bring  about  rehabilitation  of  this  in- 
dustrial plant  in  northeast  Philadelphia.  In  conveying  to 
him  my  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  I  know  I  am  likewise 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  my  democratic  colleagues  from 
Philadelphia.  We  have  all  been  aware  of  his  representa- 
tions both  to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  numerous  conferences  he  has  had  with 
the  officials  of  these  departments,  which  resulted  in  settle- 
ment of  the  indebtedness  owed  by  the  Cramp  company  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  assurances  from  the  Navy 
Department  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  cruisers.  We 
are  also  cognizant  of  his  endeavors  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  of  his  work  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  in  helping  to  draft  legislation  which  con- 
tains provisions  which  make  possible  the  opening  of  the 
Cramp  yard.  Present  indications  point  to  a  completion  of 
final  plans  which  will  permit  commencement  of  work  to 
put  the  yard  in  condition  for  operation. 

The  rehabilitation  of  this  yard  will  provide  employment 
for  thou.sands  of  Philadelphians  and.  not  only  will  It  generate 
prosperity  throughout  the  Kensington  district  where  the  plant 
is  located,  but  its  beneficent  results  will  be  felt  in  the  entire 
city.  It  has  been  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Bradley  ]  which  makes  this  possible. 


'Smear**  Addicts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 


I: 


ITDTTORIAL  FROM  THE  LAWRENCE    (KANS  )    DAILY  JOURNAL- 
^  WORLD 


Mr  GUYER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  heretofore  granted  I  include 
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the   following   editorial   from   the  Lawrence    (Kans.)    Daily 
Jcurnal-World  of  October  14.  1940: 

IProm  the  Lawrence    (Kans  )    Daily  Jo\imal-World  at  October  14, 

19401 

"SMEAB"    ADDICTS 

Since  the  success  of  the  original  "smear  Hoover"  campaign,  the 
•mear  method  has  appeared  to  hold  a  fatal  la'«:ination  fcr  the  men 
who  direct  Democratic  national  campaigns.  They  can't  let  It  aloue, 
althcuRh  on  a  number  of  occasirns  It  has  backflrrd  and  shown  up 
Its  u?er?!  as  men  peculiarly  lacking  m  decency  and  principle. 

Such  a  almost  certain  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  latest  'smear" 
Bttr.ck  on  Wendell  WlUkle.  In  which  the  effort  ts  made  to  turn 
sentiment  against  him  because  he  U  of  German  descent.  The  cir- 
culators of  the  text  of  that  smear  know  that  they  can  get  a  hearing 
for  It  m  quarters  where  Information  and  intelligence  are  subnor- 
mal But  they  can't  use  it  in  such  quarters  without  having  their 
action  kncwn  elsewhere 

And  among  intelligent  people  there  Is  no  indication  of  party 
affiliation  In  the  denunciation  which  promptly  greets  the  informa- 
tion that  such  campaign  material  is  being  circulated.  It  makes 
lujnest  Democrats  as  sick  as  anybody 


*Why  I  Love  America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


POEM   BY   THE   VENERABLE    WILLIAM   DAWSON.    ARCHDEACON 

OF  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission unanimously  granted  by  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  incorporate  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  words  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  patriotic  song  entitled  "Why  I  Love 
America"  by  the  Venerable  William  Dawson,  Archdeacon  of 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  This  beautiful  and  patriotic  musical  com- 
position should  be  an  inspiration  to  our  countrymen  during 
this  critical  period  of  our  Nation's  life. 

WHY   I  LOVE   AMEKICA 

1  love  the  good  old  D    S    A.,  the  best  of  lands  to  me, 

1  love  her  people  and  her  flag  that  stands  for  liberty. 

I  love  her  for  the  hope  she  holds  for  all   the  world's  oppressed — 

Of  all  the  lands  the  sun  shines  on.  America's  the  best. 

1  Icve  the  land  C'ohimbu^  found,  the  lai.d  of  miahry  things. 
The  land  we  rail  God's  country,  where  all  its  folks  are  kings; 
I  love  tlie  land  of  freedom,  the  lard  oi"  equal  chance — 
This  is  our  land's  great  glory,  its  freedom's  vaat  expanse. 

I  love  the  land  of  Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Grant, 
1  love  th'j  land  that  i^rows  the  men.  devoid  of  caste  and  cant; 
I  love  t':ie  grear  Republic,  that  knows  no  race  or  clan — 
In  the  land  where  all  are  freemen,  where  every  man's  a  man. 

I  k3ve  the  land  where  every  man  is  free  to  choose  his  creed, 
I  love  the  land  that  ministers  to  all  the  wide  world's  need; 
I  love  the  land  for  all  Its  paet,  the  future  yet  to  be — 
America!     America  I     America  for  me! 

—  Ven.  William  Daicson. 


Labor  Under  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  SECRETARY  PERKINS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscopj)  an  article  by  Hon. 


Prances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Latwr,  on  the  subject  Labor 
Under  the  New  Deal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

POR   THT    DnHOCHATS 

(By  Prances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labcrl 

Labor,  under  the  New  Deal,  has  risen  to  new  estate.  Never,  since 
ours  became  an  Industrial  society,  have  the  plain  people,  particu- 
larly those  who  work  with  their  hands,  received  from  any  Govern- 
ment so  much  protection  as  from  the  present  administration. 
Ne%er  have  they  secured  so  many  and  far-reaching  benefits  as 
during  the  past  7' 2  years. 

Nor  have  these  benefits  been  restricted  exclusively  to  labor.  They 
have  redounded  in  ever-widening  circles  to  the  advantage  of  farm- 
er?. bus;ne?£men.  and   other  groups  throughout  the  land. 

Behind  the  program  which  has  secured  to  labor  such  great  ?ains 
He  two  premises  Inherent  in  the  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Purty. 
These  are.  first,  that  human  life  and  personality  are  the  mcwt 
cherished  cf  all  values;  and  second,  that  only  by  protecting  and 
enhancing  these  values  can  a  free  and  progressive  nation  endure. 

It  is  in  keeping?  with  these  premises  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  pledged  lUseLf.  In  the  current  campaign,  net  only  to  maintain 
the  advances  it  has  made  since  1933  in  behalf  of  l^bor.  but  also 
to  improve  and  extend  them.  Any  program  of  preparedness  in  this 
world  crisis  must  recognize  that  workers  in  essential  Industries  are 
the  Nation's  second  line  cf  defense.  To  lessen  their  safeguards  is 
to  weaken  this  line 

LABOR    SAFECrAROS 

Just  what  these  safeguards  are.  what  constitute  these  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  labor  under  the  New  Deal,  it  is  my  privilege 
here  to  enumerate. 

First,  and  perhaps  the  most  precious  cf  all  thp.«e  gains  to  free 
men  ard  women  who  work  for  wages,  is  guaranty  of  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing.  This  guaranty  has  been  incorporated  in  a  statute 
acclaimed  by  labor  as  its  magna  carta. 

It  is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  New  Deal's  faithfulness  to  the 
democratic  ideal,  of  its  determination  to  help  labor  help  itself.  For 
collective  liargaining  is  the  major  technique  by  wliich  labcr  under- 
takes to  Improve  its  status.  It  is  the  keystone  of  progressive  latxjr 
relations 

A  second  benefit  of  almost  equal  significance  to  workers  provides 
for  that  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  their  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being.  This  minimum  standard  Is  made 
possible  through  the  Fair  Labcr  Standards  Act.  which  sets  a  floor 
for  wages  and  a  ceiling  for  hours  and  outlaws  child  labor 

Already  under  this  act  thousands  of  workers  have  had  their  wages 
raiaed  to  at  least  30  cents  an  hour  and  their  basic  workweek  short- 
ened to  42  hours  On  October  24  this  will  be  further  reduced  to 
40  hours.  Half  a  million  workers,  upon  recommendation  of  com- 
mittees made  up  of  representatives  of  employers,  employees,  and 
the  public,  have  received  Increases  above  30  cents  an  hour.  For 
cvertiii'.e  wages  are  p.nd  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 

A  third  eain  to  wage  earners  has  been  established  through  the 
Wal?h-Healey  Act  cf  labor  standards  for  those  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  This  act  provides  for  prevailing  minimum 
wages,  an  8-hour  day,  a  40-hour  week,  and  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  overtime.  Child  and  convict  labor  are  prohibited  and  safe  and 
healthful  conditions  of  work  prescribed. 

SERVICES    FOR    LACOa 

Fourth,  a  Nation-wide  system  of  public-employment  offices  has 
been  developed  to  assist  workers  to  find  suitable  employment.  Since 
the  r"(irgainzatlon  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
1033,  It  has  filled,  in  cooperation  with  Its  afOliated  State  offices, 
seme  29.000  000  Jobs. 

Fifth,  through  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  August  1934  labor  and  Industry 
are  assured  of  an  orderly  and  constructive  program  of  training  for 
the  skilled  trades 

A  sixth  service  to  labor  of  larce  proportions  Is  represented  by  the 
S->cial  Security  Act  of  1935  This  provides  Insurance  against  two 
major  hazards  of  life — unemployment  and  old  age — and  makes  avail- 
able assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  dependent  children,  and  the 
blind.  Furthermore,  this  act  prescribes  aid  for  maurnal  and  child 
care,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  as  well  as  extended  health 
and  rehabilitation  services. 

Under  the  social-security  progrnm  more  than  28  000  000  workers 
are  insured  against  loss  of  their  Jobs  and  over  a  billion  dollars  has 
been  paid  to  them  m  benefits  In  connection  with  other  parts  of 
the  program  an  additional  $2,000.000  000  has  been  paid  to  their 
dependents,  old  people,  the  crippled,  and  the  blind 

INCREASED    F.ACILrriES 

Seventh.  In  the  reorganisation  and  improvement  of  the  United 
States  Departnrent  of  L,ibor  this  ndmlnistraticn  has  made  available 
to  labcr  markedly  increased  facilities  The  Bureau  of  Lab<3r  Sta- 
tistics has  e.xpanded  its  work  Ukewise,  the  Conciiiatlon  Service, 
whose  function  is  to  prevent  as  well  as  settle  labor  disputes,  has 
been  revamped:  and  the  Davis-Bacon  unit,  which  sees  that  pre- 
vailing wag.s  are  paid  for  work  on  Federal  public  buildings  and 
public  works,  has  been  strengthened. 

.Mso.  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  administering  its  responsibilities 
under  the  social -security  program,  has  greatly  extended  the  scope 
oX  Its  service.     The   Women's  Bureau,  too.  has   filled   to   a  greater 
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degree  than  ever  before  dv^mands  for  information  and  advice  con- 
cerning the  probleiii.s  cf  woiklrg  women. 

Three  new  units  havf  been  add'^d  to  the  Department — the  Divi- 
sion of  Lai)or  Standards,  the  Public  Contracts  Division,  and  the 
■Wage  and  Hour  Division 

Eighth,  provision  during  the  past  7' 2  years  for  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  labor  In  the  work  of  v:ir:cus  agencies  of  the  Government 
has  assured  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  in  harmony 
with  labor's  objective. 

VNEQUALTD    RECORD 

Ninth,  several  other  measures  have  contributed  to  Increase  em- 
ployment and  improve  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  Among  these  arc  the  programs  of  the  V.'nrk.=  Progress 
Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  Public  Works  Admini;^*.ration.  the  housing 
services,  the  Home  Owners'  Lean  Corporation,  and  other  agencies. 

Tenth,  and  last.,  is  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  labor  enacted 
during  the  past  7'i  years  by  the  States.  More  Slate  laws  have 
been  pa».sed  with  respect  to  minimum  wages,  shorter  hours,  child 
labor,  industrial  home  work,  wage  claims,  workmen's  compensation, 
occu»iatlonal  d-sease.  and  other  matters  aff.vtlng  labors  welfare 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

llie  foregoing  presents  an  cu'hne  of  the  New  Deal's  major  accom- 
plishments in  behalf  of  labor.  Each  and  aM  are  operating  'to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  Uni'.ed 
States,  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  pr;  fltable  employment .'' 

The  labor  record  of  the  administration  stands  unequaled.  What 
better  guaranty  for  labors  advancement  in  the  future. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

oh    rKNNSYLVAM.\ 

IX  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  21  dcoislative  day  of  Wcdiicsday,  Scpternbei 
1  18), 1940 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  ELWOOD  BAUMAN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimou-s  consent 
to  have  piinled  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  some  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  made  by  Elwocd  Bauman  at  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  on  October  4.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the  national 

defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Debate  over  the  national  defense  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
under  preceding  R  publican  administrations  a  substantial  portion 
Of  the  United  States  Naw  was  .-cuUled  or  scrapped  and  the  United 
States  Army  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  skeleton  force,  reaching  the 
lowest  point  of  the  century  in  both  men  and  materials. 

Despite  th  s  hustoricai  fact,  w-^  find  critics  of  President  Roosevelt 
attacking  h:m  politically  en  the  ground  that  he  has  not  created 
overnight  a  vast  Army,  a  two-ocean  Navy,  and  a  mighty  air  force. 
1  say  overnight,  becau.-e  U  was  only  yesterday  that  the.e  same 
critics  were  d.ung  their  utmost  to  thwart  every  move  of  the  Presi- 
dent toward  a  better  national  defense. 

These  eleventh-hour  converts  to  defense — the  very  same  who 
opposed  the  Neutralitv  Act  because  they  said  there  would  be  no 
war— opposed  the  President's  efforts  to  strengthen  our  ramparts 
on  grounds  of  economy  Th.v  were  our  Chamberlains,  willing  to  risk 
anything  to  save  a  dollar  in  taxes,  and  even  as  recently  as  the 
Republican  Convention  In  Philadelphia  their  voice  was  heard  in  the 
platform  declaration  that  the  President  should  spt>ak  softly  to  th- 
dictators  Since  that  time  a  magazine  poll  of  big  business  has 
shown  that  the  great  ma  orlty  of  these  people  still  believe  even 
todav  that  the  United  Stales  can  do  busiiuss  with  the  dictators 
withi  ut  changing  the  American  way  of  life  The  European  nations 
which  held  that  same  belief  now  lie  devastated  by  the  torch  and 
the  sword  but  still  these  critics  will  not  see  or  admit  the  sinipie 
truth— the  truth  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  confiict 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship  until  one  or  the  other  is 
utterlv  destnived.  . 

President  R>iosevelt  was  one  of  the  fir.st  world  leaders  to  see  ana 
proclaim  that  fact,  and  one  of  the  first  to  prepare  for  the  '"^"^e. 
DurinK  hi.s  first  term  in  office,  long  Ijefore  the  clouds  of  war  a-'^k- 
ened  the  European  horizon,  he  successfully  carried  forward  a  bil- 
lion-dollar program  to  reaim  America  During  his  second  term  he 
has  spent  and  is  spending  many  more  billions  to  give  our  country 
a  two-ocean  Navy,  an  air  force  second  to  none,  and  a  vast  Army 
of  well-trained,  well-dl.scipliiud  fighting  men 

He  has  had  faith  In  America,  faith  in  the  willingness  of  patriotic 
cilizens  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  country.    He  has  demoubtiated 


tliat  faith  by  a.skinp  for  that  sacrifice  in  the  Conscription  Art. 
knowing  full  well  that  the  call  to  the  cnlors  wc;uld  hrlnr,  an  over- 
whelming re-ponse  There  is  no  weak-kneed  appea.sement  In  the 
President's  program,  no  thoU'-;ht  cf  dealing  with  dictators  on  their 
terms,  no  hesitancy  about  risking  political  advantage  to  advance 
the  national  interest  Instead  there  is  manifest.  In  every  action, 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  in  their 
willingness  to  put  country  above  sell,  and  In  their  great  destiny  as 
the  guardians  of  the  democracy  our  forefathers  established  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  matters  of  preparedness  and  national  defense  no  group  of  citi- 
zens In  all  America  has  been  more  vigilant  than  our  veterans — the 
men  who  saw  war  and  know  what  It  means.  They  demanded,  and 
have  always  demanded,  conscription  of  wealth  as  well  as  men.  They 
got  it  from  a  Dmocratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic  President — 
Werdell  Willkle  dissenting. 

The  veterans  of  America  have  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt. 
They  know  he  can  be  tru'-ied  to  sjx'ed  the  defense  pro'^run^  without 
opening  the  way  for  profiteering,  and  without  abandoning  the  social 
and  economic  pains  of  the  New  Deal.  Tliey  know  that  the  men 
who  are  called  for  duty  in  Uncle  Sam's  armed  forces  will  be  treated 
fairly,  for  the  veterans  of  our  wars  have  always  been  t:eatcd  fairly 
by  P'lesident  Roosevelt. 

They  remember  that  Hoover  drove  the  bonus  marchers  from 
Anacostia  with  torches  and  tear  gas.  while  the  bonus  marchers 
during  Roosevelt's  iidministratlon  were  given  fv)Cd.  shelter,  and 
Jobs.  They  knew  from  the  beginning,  when  the  President  followed 
the  precedent  of  three  Republican  Presidents  in  veunng  the  Ad- 
justed Compensation  Act.  that  he  was  following  his  fi.scal  advisers 
rather  than  his  own  wishe.s — and  they  know  h(  w  quickly  he  went 
into  action  to  make  the  payments  when  a  Democratic  Congress 
overruled  him. 

They  know  that  as  far  back  as  1936  the  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Leg'on's  national  legislative  committee,  a  Republican,  wrote 
that  under  Roosevelt  that  yiar's  congressional  session  resulted  in 
"the  most  successful  year  v.e  have  had  thus  far  in  the  Legion's 
history  ■  They  know  that  the  bonus  was  paid,  pensions  increa.sed. 
w.d  >ws  and  orphans  helped,  civil  .service  liberalized  for  veterans, 
transient  camps  established,  a  veteran  placement  service  created, 
hosp.tal  appropriations  increa.'^ed — these  and  other  measures  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Pres.d'.-nt  was  not  only  strengthening  America's 
defense^  but  also  taking  care  of  America's  defenders. 

In  c Jinpariscn.  the  R  publican  record  nationally  on  matters  of 
Interest  to  veterans  has  been  hopelessly  biid  From  what  I  have 
observed  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  little  better  in  the  States 
where  It  has  held  p  ilitlcal  control. 

Under  a  D-mocra'ic  State  administration  headed  by  a  war  vet- 
eran. Gov  George  H  Earle.  every  maj  5r  proposal  present<^d  by  vet- 
eran groups  was  enacted  into  law.  Under  G.3vernor  Earle's  Re- 
publican successor,  a  nonveteran.  48  legislative  pn  posals  were  pre- 
sented by  veterans'  organizations,  of  which  only  8  minor  bills 
became  law;  of  the  others.  33  were  killed  in  committee 'and  7  were 
vetoed . 

This  general  Republican  attitude  of  opposition  to  veteran  wel- 
fare points  to  one  vital  fact — a  party  leadership  which  cannat  be 
trusted  to  care  for  the  Nation's  d  fenders  cannot  be  entrusted  with 
the  Nation's  defense  As  veterans  and  patriots  concerned  with 
their  country's  safety  above  all  else,  the  ex-.service  men  of  America 
know  they  have  a  champion  of  their  cau.se  In  the  White  House,  and 
in  this  hour  of  crisis  I  know  they  are  going  to  keep  him  there. 


Resignation  of  Lawrence  W.  (Chip)  Robert 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  October  21  deqislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18), 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ANNISTON   (ALA.)    STAR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 

i   the  Record  an  editorial   published  in  the  Anniston    (Ala.) 

i   Star  dated  October  3,  1940,  entitled  "Resignation  of  'Chip.'  " 

■   referring  to  the  Honorable  Lawrence  W.  Robert,  of  Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Anniston  (Ala.)   Star  of  October  3,  19401 

RESIGNATION    OF    "CHIP  " 

DesDite  the  efforts  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges  to  besmirch  his 
character  when  Lawrence  W  (Chip)  Robert,  of  Georgia,  resigned  as 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  he  retained  the 
great  respect  with  which  he  always  had  been  regarded^  '^^'^'^n^^.^ht 
fet  i    be  known  privately  that,  il  the  necessity  arose,  he  would  hgbt 
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whatever  chaires  were  brought  against  him,  Chip  retired  quietly  and 
In  an  »tmospher«  devoid  ol  sensation  after  Grst  permitting  the  rai«e 
cries  to  wear  themselves  out. 

About  his  rcBlgnatlon  the  Birmingham  News  comments: 

"No  ha«ty  reader  of  th«  newspapers  should  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr  Roberts  resignation  was  forced  by  this  request  for  an  inves- 
tlftatlon  or  that  the  popular  former  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  aullere*!  any  kind  of  smudge  on  his 
reputation.  ^        »,     .    „ 

•Lest  this  paper,  as  a  Democratic  paper,  be  thought  of  as  having 
any  kind  of  bias  In  favor  of  Mr  Robert  In  this  connection,  let  us 
qtxne  th*  comment  of  a  newspaper  which,  though  usually  Demo- 
cratic  is  oppoalnc  Mr   Roowvelfs  reelection,  the  New  York  Times: 

"Mr  Lawrence  Wood  Robert.  Jr .  U  a  distinguished  Atlantan. 
ror  a  time  he  was  one  of  Mr  Roosevelfs  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
Treasiiry.  He  Is  a  member  of  a  highly  succeasful  firm  of  architects. 
In  pursuit  of  his  profession  he  has  made  many  contracts.  His  firm 
has  done  and  Is  doing  much  work  for  the  Government.  Represen- 
tative Vmaoif.  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  printed  In  the 
CoifcuMiiONAi.  Rkord  data  showing  that  the  firm  had  received 
naval  contracts  of  more  than  »36,000.000  and  fees  of  Wai.OOO. 
Senator  Bkidcss  ctdleO  for  an  Investigation  Mr  Robert  accused  the 
Senator  of  trying  to  clog  the  defenso  program 

••  The  Robert  firm  has  been  dolne  business  with  the  Government 
Since  Mr  Codldges  administration  The  only  real  point  at  Issue 
was  not  the  amount  of  business  done  by  and  the  fees  paid  to  Mr. 
Robert's  nrm  The  question  was  one  of  propriety  Did  It  look  well 
for  the  secTetar>  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  have 
been  and  be  a  Government  contractor?  In  a  little  leas  than  a 
month  Mr  Robert  made  up  his  mind  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
mynn  he  says  that  he  cant  serve  the  best  Interests  of  his  Arm  and 
ofhi-i  party  simultanenusly      Hi.  decision  is  a  wise  one* 

••Mr  Robert's  ftrm  has  had  a  long  record  of  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government .  going  back  through  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  the  present  Democratic  one  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  connection  because  Mr. 
Robert  was  9ecretar>-  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  More- 
over If  the  firms  fees  from  the  Government  have  been  large,  its  fees 
from  private  buslne»  have  been  larger,  as  Mr  Robert  has  pointed 
out      The  fact  Is  simply  that  the  firm  Is  a  large  and  an  important 

•  Chip  Robert  has  5hown  by  his  resignation  from  the  committee 
post,  however,  that  he  will  not  permit  even  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety He  has  l>een  an  effective  worker  as  secretary-  of  the 
committee,  and  he  will  be  missed;  but  he  Is  to  be  commended  on  the 
high  ground  he  has  taken  in  this  matter." 

Because  of  the  close  scrutiny  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the 
opposition,  party  officials  find  it  hard  to  keep  their  business  up  and 
at  the  Fame  time  keep  up  with  party  affairs  This  is  somewhat  re- 
grettable for  often  It  robe  the  party  of  intelligent  leadership  because 
political  Jobs  do  not  pay  enough  for  an  ambitious  man  to  spend 
his  full  time  upon  them.  A  man  can  spend  more  money  In  politics 
than  he  can  make. 

This  newspaper  accepts  the  general  conclusion  that  Robert  re- 
signed as  a  move  of  propriety,  not  of  fear.  The  criticism  which 
resulted  in  his  resignation  was  Just  a  political  maneuver  "Chip" 
Robert  has  fllled  Government  contracts  many  times  during  his 
biisine«»  career,  but  the  criticism  for  hi.s  thus  receiving  them  came 
only  during  a  Democratic  administration.  This  fact  should  be 
enough  for  the  average  man  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 


The  Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  21  deoislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

IS).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   JAMES   L    McDEVTTT 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered    by    James    L.    McDevltt,    president,    Pennsylvania 

Federation   of   Labor,   before    the   Amalgamated   Clothing 
Workers'  State  conference  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  September 
21.  1940. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlnguisht-d  guests,  officers  end  active  workers  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  It  Is  a  rare  treat  and  a  privilege 
to  have  this  opportunity  this  niornlng.  As  the  cliairman  In  his 
int*oductory  remarks  stated.  "I  am  from  the  other  side  in  the  house 
of  latxir  ■■  I  think  most  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I  have 
n^ver  really  come  to  the  point  where  I  could  make  myself  believe 
that  underneath  It  aU  there  was  any  real  division  in  the  ranks  of  our 


movement,  and  today  I  am  sure  you  and  I  are  going  to  agree  when 
I  say  that  if  there  wa.s  ever  a  necessity  for  schdarily  that  necessity 
exists  at   the  present    time. 

I  thought  I'd  take  a  few  moments  of  yotir  time  this  morning  to 
review  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  field  of 
politics  here  In  Pennsylvania  and  what  your  organization  has  done 
to  make  cur  people  and  your  people  more  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  labor  movement. 

If  your  memorv  goes  back  to  1936,  youU  remembfr  the  kind  of 
campaign  we  waged  in  Philadelphia — Charlie  Weinsteln  and  your 
cfBccrs  along  with  the  other  officers  of  the  labor  movement,  went 
out  and  campaigned  from  door  to  door  and  helped  to  bring  about 
that  splendid  majority  of  210,000  for  President  Roosevelt  in  1936 

Coming  on  In  1937  ycu  took  p&rX  In  the  campaign  of  that  year  and 
helped  make  possible  the  election  of  New  Deal  officers  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia— that  Is.  coimty  officers. 

tJnfortunately.  in  the  year  of  1938  we  weren't  successful  in  con- 
vincing our  people  that  It  was  Just  as  Important  to  go  out  and 
fight  m  1938  as  It  was  In  193«,  because  the  welfitre  of  our  people 
In  this  State,  particularly  with  respect  to  labor  legislation,  was  in 

■erlotis  danger. 

You  will  remember  we  campaigned  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  and  we  said  to  our  people.  "If  you  elect  Arthur  Jame.s.  he 
will  bum  all  of  the  labor  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  session   ' 

I  know  when  we  made  that  statement,  even  though  we  quoted 
the  words  used  by  the  candidate  himself,  that  many  of  our  f>eople 
were  skeptical  alxjut  that  They  thought  that  was  a  piece  of  po- 
litical biuik.  as  It  were.  But  we  quoted  the  candidate's  own  state- 
ment, and  today  I  can  appear  before  you  and  say  that  what  we 
said  then  was  the  truth,  and  that  while  the  Governor  has  failed 
to  carry  out  practically  every  other  promisee  he  has  made,  he  has 
done  one  thing — he  kept  the  promise  he  made  with  respect  to  labor 
legislation  He  did  exactly  what  he  said  he  would  do  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  You  have  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania 
such  amendments  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act — you  know 
how  serious  that  Is  I  don't  need  to  go  into  dftail.  Where  you 
used  to  get  500  weeks  for  permanent  disability  It  has  been  rtduced 
to  200  weeks;  and  if  you  have  a  partial  disability,  you  are  reduced 
approximately  331-,  percent — that  can  be  credited  to  the  Governor. 

You  know  what  he  did  with  the  Latxir  Relations  Act  You  know 
what  he  did  with  the  Van  Allsburg  bill.  You  know  what  he  did 
with  the  relief  recipients  You  know  what  he  did  with  the  antl- 
Injunction  bill.  Yuu  know  all  of  these  things.  So  that  it  did  hap- 
pen in  Pennsylvania — the  most  serious  blow  the  organized-labor 
movement  has  ever  suffered  in  its  history  in  this  Ccmmcnwealth 

May  I  repeat  for  vour  Information  what  happened  when  we  were 
In  the  closing  hcvirs  of  the  State  legislature?  After  they  had 
made  two  attempts  to  put  through  those  seven  major  bills  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  labor  movement  and  Its  interests  they  made  their 
third  and  final  attempt  and  did  succeed  in  puting  through  their 
program  It  was  then  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  over  to  the 
Governor  and  appeal  to  him  as  bumble  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  group.  I  told  the  Governor  how  serious 
these  measures  were,  what  a  serious  effect  it  was  going  to  have  on 
the  membership  of  our  organizations  throughout  the  State,  and 
how  the  labor  movement  would  resent  It  if  he  saw  fit  to  sign  those 
measures. 

During  the  course  of  our  talk  the  Governor  found  it  necessary  to 
get  up  from  his  desk,  and,  looking  us  all  square  in  the  eye  said, 
"Well,  the  New  Deal  has  tried  out  six  experiments."  and  with  the 
most  vindictive  look  I  have  ever  seen  In  a  man's  eve  that  held  an 
ofBce  of  public  trust,  he  said,  "and  they  h.Tve  all  failed;  now  I  am 
going  to  try  out  the  seventh  '  He  tossed  his  head  around  a  mlniite 
and  said.  "Tighten  up  your  belts  "  I  said  to  him.  "Governor,  what 
do  you  do  when  you  tighten  up  to  the  last  notch?  When  you  sign 
those  measures,  you  will  have  reached  the  last  notch  " 

A  little  further  on  in  our  discu.sslon  we  were  finally  advised  that 
the  Governor  saw  fit  to  sign  them  all.  and  upon  loaving  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  we  told  him  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  and  that 
we  would  have  cause  to  remember  it  all  our  lives  and  that  I.  -i.s  a 
missionary  for  the  labor  movement,  would  deliver  that  message  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  I  assure  you  since  the  closing 
of  the  legislature  I  haven't  failed  to  get  across  the  message  to  our 
people,  and  I  don't  propose  to  fall  to  continue. 

So  I  pointed  out  to  you  what  happened  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania — legislation  that's  the  very  life  and  blood  of  your 
organization,  of  the  welfare  of  your  people,  your  families,  can  be  so 
ruthlessly  thrown  aside  because  of  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
that  in  public  life 

Now,  who  are  those  men?  They're  the  men  who  are  now  cam- 
paigning for  Wendell  Willkle  They're  his  associates  They're  his 
supporters.  Can  you  In  your  wildest  dreams  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  Mr  Willkle  Is  going  to  be  anything  different  than  Arthur 
James?  Of  course,  you  cant  Not  when  you  consider  that  he's  a.sso- 
ciated  with  Mr  Wier:  that  he  s  associated  with  that  grand,  ven- 
erable gentleman.  Mr  Grundy  You  can't  foresee  for  a  moment 
that  there'd  be  any  possible  chance  of  him  agreeing  with  our 
philosophy  when  he  associates  with  Mr    Pew 

So  you  see  the  message  I  want  to  deliver  this  morning  is  that  It 
did  happen  In  Pennsylvania,  and  you  and  I  are  paying  the  price. 
Don't  let  it  happen  in  Washington  I  know  when  I  say  this  to  you 
this  morning  that  ycu  are  going  to  leave  here,  after  listening  *o  th' 
eloquent  speakers  we  have  here  today,  excluding  myself,  convinced 
that  this  Is  no  mere  political  campaign  and  you  have  not  listened  to 
any  political  bunk  We  simply  say  that  If  we  do  not  get  out  on 
the  line  and  fight  in  1940  as  we  did  in  1936  we  are  going  to  suffer 
defeat. 
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We  listen  to  the  Gallup  poll:  we  listen  to  many  speakers  (^  the 
radio  and  in  public  gatherings;  and  we  hear  them  say  that  with 
each  day  the  President  s  popularity  is  rising.  It  Is  rising  because 
of  your  activity,  and  you  have  to  keep  that  activity  going,  because 
the  minute  you  let  up  the  fo  -^s  of  the  millions — I  don't  mean  the 
million  persons.  I  mean  the-  millions  in  money— are  going  to  be 
there  with  everything  at  their  command  to  step  in  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  laxity  on  our  part. 

We're  not  fighting  for  any  political  candidates  today.  We're 
fighting  for  cur  very  existence,  for  a  continuation  of  the  New  Deal 
and  all  that  it  stands  for.  We  don't  need  to  go  over  that.  The  other 
speakers  have  spoken  on  those  gains.  You  and  I  are  so  familiar 
with  them  that  nobody  need  tell  us.  But  this  is  our  Job  to  go 
out  as  mlssicnaries  and  tell  our  neighbors  to  use  the  ballot,  no 
matter  how  young  or  old;  and  If  they're  not  registered,  see  that 
they  do  so  on  the  next  registration  day;  and  see  that  they  go  out  on 
election  day  and  cast  that  ballot  In  the  Interests  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forces  of  liberalism  In  this  Nation  and  to  reelect  the 
greatest  humanitarian  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  well  as  the 
world.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

I'm  going  to  conclude,  and  In  doing  so  I  Just  want  to  give  you  a 
very  brief  report  of  the  score  card,  as  It  were,  to  date  with  respect  i 
to  the  standing  of  the  labor  movement  In  this  present  campaign. 
Last  night  I  met  with  practically  every  labor  leader  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ani,  of  course,  they  are 
100  percent  for  the  reelection  of  the  Pre«-ident.  and  they  have  i 
started  cut  today  to  find  five  or  six  fellows  who  are  ml.sslng  Now. 
I  d'.dn't  attach  any  Importance  to  that  because  they  probably  had 
other  appointments,  but  thiy  have  organized  so  well  that  they 
want  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  those  fellows. 

You're  going  to  find,  in  addition  to  your  activity,  every  labor 
leader  in  this  district,  without  exception,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
actively  out  on  the  line  campaigning  for  the  reelection,  not  only  of 
the  President— if  you  succeed  in  reelecting  the  President  and  you 
don't  support  tho.se  who  have  stood  so  loyally  by  him.  there  isn't 
any  point  gained,  because  the  President  cannot  put  through  the 
legislation  that  you  and  I  enjoy  today  without  the  assistance  of 
such  men  as  Senator  Gltfet  and  the  other  Congressmen  from  the 
Commonwealth  of   Pennsylvania. 

So  much  for  the  national  situation.  You  must  also  remember 
that  on  the  ballot  you  will  be  electing  at  least  half  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  I  was  never  so  anxious  in  my  life  as  I  am 
now  to  see  some  of  these  people  defeated  Never  as  anxious  as  I 
am  now  to  see  Just  half  of  that  legislature  replaced,  becau.se  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  interview  each  one  of  them  and  give  them 
labor's  platform  and  tr>'  to  convince  them  to  vote  in  the  interest 
of  our  people.  Instead  of  listening  to  me  as  the  representative 
of  organized  labor,  many  of  these  fellows — in  fact,  the  majority, 
as  their  actions  indicate — went  down  the  line  with  the  other  side 
In  oppo.s!tlon  to  organized  labor  and  I  promised  them  in  return 
for  that  that  they  would  have  our  unqualified  opposition  at  the 
pells  in  Novembtr  of  1940.  and  I  know  that  you  are  not  going 
to  fall  to  .see  th.Tt  Is  c;\rned  through. 

Don't  let  that  little  committeeman  come  up  to  you  and  say, 
"Lock,  ycu  know  Pat  O'Brien,  he's  a  pretty  good  fellow;  he's  running 
for  the  legislature;  gee,  he  ran  get  your  parking  tickets  fixed:  he 
can  go  to  the  magistrate  and  have  anything  fixed  for  you.  He  fixes 
everything.  Including  the  pUimbing  at  times  " 

Thevre  going  to  try  and  sell  you  and  your  people  that  story. 
Don't  listen  to  them:  take  their  legislative  record;  take  the  advice 
of  the  labor  movement  and  vote  only  for  those  who  have  been 
approved  by  the  labor  movement.  They  didn't  have  to  do  any 
fixing  for  us;  what  we  wanted  was  our  legit  lation.  We  didn't  ask 
Ir  the  1939  session  for  anything  over  and  above  what  we  had  already 
obtained  under  the  New  Deal  What  we  asked  w.is  that  they  leave 
it  alone — let  us  have  what  was  ours.  Thats  the  thing  that  they 
took  awav  from  us. 

So  I  s.iy  all  of  these  fellows  are  on  that  ballot  Make  sure  when 
you  go  In  to  vote  that  ycu  make  no  mistake  Pull  that  New  Deal 
lever  and  we'll  repay  everyone  of  these  people  who  treated  us  .so 
ruthlessly  in  the  1939  ses.sion:  and  we'll  also  n^pay  Congressman 
GARTNFRand  a  few  more  of  those  In  Washington  who  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  labor  and  the  President's  program. 

I  thuiik  you. 

Keep  Out  of  Europe's  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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chairman  of  the  America  First  Committee,  relative  to  our 
participation  in  the  war.  In  re.^pect  to  wiiich  he  takes  a  very 
decided  position  in  behalf  of  America,  and  against  our  involve- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  throwing  our  treasvire  and  ovir  blood  Into 
a  European  war.  with  consequences  that  no  one  can  foretell. 

The  point  I  resent  most  is  the  way  the  Issue  is  being  presented 
to  the  American  people.  We  are  being  edged  into  the  war  without 
the  masses'  knowledge.  Test  polls  showing  a  majority  of  the  people 
favoring  a  course  that  is  bound  to  get  us  Into  the  war,  while  the 
same  polls  show  86  percent  of  the  same  people  oppo.se  actual  entry 
Into  the  war.     That  shows  that  the  minus  of  the  people  are  confused. 

WE   ARE    IN    THE    WAR   NOW 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  who  are  advocating  "aid  short 
of  war"  do  not  desire  us  to  enter  the  war.  But  there  are  others  who 
do  desire  us  to  enter  the  war.  who  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
prepare  the  American  for  active  participation,  who  would  enter  it 
tomorrow  If  they  dared,  who  are  today  in  practical  alliance  with 
England.  You  hear  In  Washington  today  that  we  are  now  in  the 
war.  You  hear  predictions  that  we  wUl  actively  enter  the  war 
Within  60  days  after  the  election. 

The  American  people  should  think  this  matter  through.  The 
cour.se  we  are  pursuing  is  bound  to  involve  us  In  the  war.  You 
cannot  play  with  fire  and  not  get  burned.  You  cannot  have  your 
Government  transfer  its  equipment  to  foreign  powers,  you  cannot 
have  your  Government  in  an  unofficial  alliance  with  a  foreign  power, 
you  cannot  be  a  meddler  in  Indochina,  berate  Italy  and  Germany 
without  e%'entually  involving  the  Nation  In  war.  and  if  war  comes  I 
venture  to  predict  that  we  will  repeat  the  history  of  the  last  war. 
When  the  declaration  of  war  was  made  in  1917.  originally  It  was 
intended  to  send  only  the  Navy  to  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Allies. 

Joffre  came  over  in  the  spring  of  1917.  told  the  plight  of  the 
French  Army  after  the  1917  spring  Champagne  offensive,  where  whole 
divisions  of  the  French  Army  mutinied,  and  implored  us  to  send  over 
a  token  force.  We  sent  Pershing  and  the  First  Division,  about  30,000 
men.  Then  came  the  impending  collapse  of  Russia,  frantic  calls  for 
more  men.  then  the  great  German  oflfenslve  of  1918  and  the  rout  of 
the  British  Filth  Army:  more  frantic  appeals,  until  finally  we  put 
under  arms  4.000  000  men.  sent  2.000.000  men  to  Prance,  spent 
$20,000,000,000,  and  had  150.000  casualties. 

You  can  completely  discount  pledges  never  to  send  American  boys 
to  France.  These  pledges  are  political  bunk.  If  we  enter  the  war, 
we  will  enter  it  to  win.  and  if  necessary  to  win,  we  will  send  an 
expeditionary  force.     Tliat  is  the  al*olute  truth. 

The  issue  should  be  honestly  presented  to  the  people.  If  we  aid 
Britain  short  of  war  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  it 
ultimately  means  war  and  should  mean  war. 

KE£n»  OtJT  OF   EUROPE'S    MESS 

In  deciding  the  American  people  should  face  the  costs.  We  start 
With  a  debt  of  $o0. COO  000.000.  The  cost  of  sending  forces  over  3,000 
miles  of  ocean,  cf  engaging  our  Navy  In  the  Far  Ea.st,  will  produce  a 
debt  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions.  Victori- 
ous or  defeated,  we  will  be  faced  at  the  conclu.slon  of  such  a  war 
with  great  economic  dislocations— the  rich  would  face  a  capital  levy, 
the  middle  classes  impoverishment,  and  the  masses  a  lowered  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  social  gains  so  far  .<^,ecured. 

I  would  unhesitatingly  .^ay  to  throw  everything  we  have  Into  a  war 
to  delono  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
should  make  these  sacrifices  to  Interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  up  to  the  American  people  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  make  these  .sacrifices.  But  they  should  make  the  decision 
with  all  the  cards  on  the  table,  not  misled  by  artifice  and  subterfuge. 


Conference  of  Americans  of  Slovak  Descent 
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Mr.  HOLT.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  head  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  acting 


Mr.  GIBSON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  DAvasl 
before  a  conference  of  Americans  of  Slovak  descent  spon- 
sored by  the  Slovak  League  of  America,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  18,  1940.  together  with  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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There    being    no    objection,    the    matter    referred    to 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATTMENT  BT  SINATOB  DAVIS 
On  October   18  I  had   the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  conference  of 
Amcrtcaos   of    Slovak    descent   sponsored    by    the    Slovak   League   of 
Amt-nca      I  am  acquainted  personally  with  many  of  their  members,    i 
having  worked  Fide  by  side  with  many  of  them  In  the  Iron  and  steel    j 
milU  in  Pennsylvania      They  are  a  splendid  fn'oup  of   American    | 
citizpns — law-abiding,  skilled   In  their  work,  and  prominent  In   the 
profr>»lonal   and   bu.slness  world.     They  represent   a   loyally   to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Nation  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
because  they  know  first-hand  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which 
prevails  in  foreign  landa  where  liberty  has  been  throttled  and  the 
people  enslaved. 

ADDUCSS  BT  SENATO»  J  AMIS  J  OAVTS  BCTORB  THT  CONFFHENCi:  OF  AMFRI- 
CANS  or  SLOVAK  DESCENT  SPONSORED  BT  THE  SLOVAK  LEAGUE  OF 
AMEXtCA 

ti  one  who  has  t>«en  active  In  fraternal  work  for  more  than  40 
year*.  I  congratulate  the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the  many 
Slovak  fraternal  organizations  in  this  country  They  have  done 
a  wonderful  Job  of  providing  for  their  people  It  was  no  easy  task 
for  your  16  fraternal  organizations  to  create  a  membership  of  more 
than  440  000  and  to  realize  assets  valued  at  more  than  $55  000,000 
The  Jednota  home  for  orphan  children  In  Middletown.  Pa  ;  your 
three  accredited  high  Bchools  for  girls  In  Pennsylvania:  and  your 
hith  .school  In  Ohio  shows  the  wide  scope  of  your  social  vision.  All 
this  came  only  after  hard  work,  sound  organization,  fine  leadership, 
and  a  belief  that  your  alms  were  sound  and  noble  Today,  among 
the  many  Slavonic  fraternal  organizations  In  this  country,  the 
Slovaks  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  your  organizing  abilities  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  has  been  established  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
;or  your  many  aflUlated  organizations  Through  these  mediums  the 
Slovaks  of  America  have  contributed  their  financial  and  moral  help 
toward  the  liberation  of  their  brothers  in  Europe  from  oppression. 
Were  !t  not  for  the  contributions  and  sacrifices  cf  money  and  lives 
for  this  cause  by  the  Slovaks  In  America  It  is  doubtfu'  whether  the 
centuries-old  dreams  of  your  countrymen  would  have  materialized. 
I  am  told  that  more  than  a  million  dollars  was  collected  among  'he 
Slovaks  In  this  country  for  this  purpose.  The  American  patriotism 
of  the  Slovak  people  was  also  demonstrated  during  the  World  War. 
when  thousands  volunteered  for  service  In  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  Victory  and  Liberty  Loan  bonds  were  sub- 
scribed to  At  the  present  moment  this  country  is  mustering  all 
its  resources  and  manpower  for  national  defcn.'ie  The  freedom- 
loving  Slovak  p)enple  in  this  country  will  contribute  their  share  in 
the  preparations  tc  make  America  safe  from  iiny  aggressor. 

I  have  seen  the  fruits  of  yt>ur  many  labors  I  hnve  seen  the 
b<  :iullful  churches  that  you  have  built  throughout  America.  I  have 
seen  your  flne  parochial  and  high  schooii!  I  have  .'^een  the  Sokols 
go  through  their  magiilflccnt  gymnastic  drills.  I  have  i.een  evidences 
of  your  thrift  and  hard  work  I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Slovaks  In  front  of  roaring  furnaces  In  the  iron  and  steel  mills 
of  Sharon,  Woods  Run.  and  South  Side  In  Pittsburgh.  In  fact.  I 
come  here  today  as  one  who  was  born  on  foreign  shores  and  came 
hert'  when  I  was  8  years  old.  TTiere  are  many  here  today  who  also 
were  born  on  far-ofT  shores.  We  came  when  America  needed  us 
mo>.t  America  had  Its  natural  resources  to  mine,  its  fertile  ground 
to  plow,  its  lndu<:trles  to  develop,  and  a  great  ccni^umer  demand  to 
be  met.  The  Slovak  people  may  be  proud  of  the  part  they  have 
played  In  the  destiny  of  this  great  Nation.  Wliat  you  have  given 
America  you  have  given  freely  and  from  the  heart.  You  have  claimed 
nothing  in  return  but  the  advantages  of  liberty,  through  which  you 
have  ever  sought  to  add  more  and  more  to  the  noble  otature  of  the 
American  way  of  life 

Tu  the  SUivaks  ri-ltglon  ha«  been  a  great  dynamic  force  of  your 
social  life  It  ha->  provided  you  with  id-^als.  in.-^pirations.  social  out- 
look, and  the  organization  necessary  to  carry  on  the  best  traditions 
from  generation  to  getiorati<ni.  Ever  since  the  year  863.  when  the 
wcnderful  story  of  Christ  was  brcueht  to  the  Slovaks  by  the  apos- 
tles Cyril  and  Methodius,  rellslcn  has  been  the  great  driving  force 
in  your  endeavors  Without  thnt  there  would  be  a  sen.se  of  loss  and 
frustration  which  would  lead  to  hopeless  intellectual  end  ethical 
confusion.  Men  have  tried  at  one  time  and  another  to  overthrow 
the  church  and  to  satisJy  themselves  without  religious  institutions. 
but  thty  have  never  succeeded  for  any  long  period  of  time.  The 
religious  motive  is  inherent  within  us  and  religious  organizations 
are  necessary  tc  express  It  Religion  is  a  faith,  and  as  fuch  it  can 
never  be  destroyed.  It  may  be  discouraged,  forbidden,  trodden 
upon,  and  ridiculed,  but  the  root  can  never  be  destroyed  Sooner 
or  later  the  faith  emerges  again — stronger  and  more  radiant  than 
ever  The  Slovak  pe<.)ple  can  be  proud  that  they  have  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Master  ever  since  Cyril  and 
Methodius  came  to  them  many  years  ago. 

I  have  been  particularly  impre.-^sed  with  the  way  the  Slovak  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  combined  religion  and  education  In  doing 
that  you  have  reci^n.zed  a  fundamental  philosophy,  for  religK  n  and 
education  go  hand  in  hand  Each  has  something  fundamental  to 
offer  the  other.  The  greatest  textbook  in  the  world  is  tlie  Bible. 
He  who  reads  and  meditates  on  the  contents  of  that  wonderful 
Book  receives  the  l>est  education  in  the  world.  In  the  days  of  my 
youth  I  was  denied  many  of  the  opportunities  for  an  education 
that  are  so  abundant  for  the  youth  of  our  land  today.  But  I  did 
not  sufler  from  the  lack  of  such  opportunity  in  our  grammar 
schools.     I  found  equal  opportunity  for  education  In  other  fields. 


I  can  truthfully  say  that  most  of  my  early  education  was  obtained 
in  th«  church  and  Sunday  school  which  I  attended  as  a  boy  in 
Sharon.  Pa  ,  where  mv  parents  settled  whrn  they  came  to  America. 
Both  of  them  were  deeply  religious,  and  that  feeling  was  earned 
over  to  their  children.  From  my  own  experience.  I  can  say  that 
the  young  man  who  begins  life  with  that  sound  moral  training 
and  well  versed  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  begins  Ufe  with  the 
Strongest  guaranty  of  success. 

In  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  today,  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
should  hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Seventh  Psalm,  wherein  it  is  said:  •Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  lat>or  in  vain  that  build  it."  Nations  that  today 
are  going  ahead  with  their  seltL-h  projects,  threatening  and  bring- 
ing about  war  In  which  non-combatants — Innocent  men.  women, 
and  children — are  unmercifully  slaughtered,  have  left  God  out  of 
their  reckoning  They  are  trying  to  build  their  house  of  state 
without  the  help  of  the  Almighty.  And  In  the  end.  as  always  in 
the  past,  thev  mvist  fall. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  and  other  Slovak  organizations 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  important  work  of  educating  the 
Slovaks  living  in  the  United  Slates:  assisting  and  encouraging  them 
to  iDccome  loyal  citizens,  and  uplifting  them  morally,  .socially,  and 
economically.  Through  the  literature  made  available  through  these 
fine  mediums,  the  Slovak  immigrant  has  learned  what  America 
means  to  him.  He  has  learned  what  America  expects  of  him  He 
has  learned  to  look  upon  America  as  his  permanent  home  Thl.s  is 
borne  out  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  homes  owned  by  Slovak 
working  and  profer,slonal  men.  in  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
Slovak  professional  and  business  men.  In  the  growth  of  Slovak 
banking  Institutions,  and  .n  the  general  good  will  which  the 
Slovaks  enjov  In  tlie  communities  in  which  they  live  With  the 
fulfilling  of  these  high  purposes,  all  Slovaks  In  the  United  States 
look  upon  the  Slovak  league  as  the  only  national  organization 
qualified  to  speak  in  the  name  of  1.000.000  Slovaks  in  America 

The  purpose  of  the  Slovak  organizations  in  America  is  truly 
Americaii  and  patriotic.  You  have  never  tolerated  any  subversive 
elements  among  your  members  Better  than  many  people  born 
in  this  country,  you  appreciate  the  blessings  of  democracy  Many 
of  you  were  born  across  the  waters  and  came  to  this  country  to 
escape  political  and  religious  Intolerance,  economic  difficulty,  op- 
pre.ssive  taxation,  lack  of  educational  facilities,  and  even  the  right 
to  use  your  own  language  All  these  things  made  for  emiprntion. 
once  a  goal  had  been  discovered.  The  first  considerable  number  of 
Slovaks  who  came  to  America  in  1873  reported  to  their  country- 
men back  home  that  they  had  found  in  America  good  wa^es. 
better  living,  free  schools  to  which  any  human  being  could  go. 
religious  tolerance,  political  freedom,  and  a  chance  to  live  their 
lives  as  they  elected  Slovaks  are  freedom-loving;.  God-fearing,  and 
hard-working  pe<.)ple.  with  an  Intense  feeling  for  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  To  them  the  loss  of  fundamental  human  rights  is 
unbearable  It  is  no  wonder  that  emigration  from  some  districts 
in  your  homeland  almost  became  an  exodus. 

America  has  always  stood  for  fair  dealing  and  freedom  for  all 
people.  That  was  the  breath  which  gave  life  to  this  Nation.  It 
Is  now  the  blood  that  keeps  this  Nation  healthy  and  full  of  life. 
The  precepts  of  liberty,  humanity,  and  tolerance  are  universal. 
We  In  America — all  of  tis — have  a  strong  desire  that  such  prin- 
ciples should  prevail  throughout  the  world.  To  your  people  the 
freedom  of  America  was  a  discovery  almost  as  great  as  the  land 
Itself  had  been  to  Columbus.  What  wa.s  more  natural  than  that 
they  siiould  soon  begin  to  work  toward  freedom  as  a  possession  of 
the  entire  Slovak  people?  This  desire  found  united  expression  In 
the  formation  In  1907  of  the  Slovak  league,  with  the  noble  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  cause  cf  liberty  for  the  Slovaks  everywhere. 
You  have  seen  the  happiness  that  Is  possible  in  a  land  where 
freedom  and  not  oppression  rules.  It  is  only  natural  that  you 
desire  for  all  Slovaks  everywhere  the  good  things  that  are  yours 
today. 

You  have  brought  with  you  and  transplanted  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  this  young  Nation  the  best  that  your  native  country  had  to  offer. 
The  roots  you  planted  were  firm,  the  soil  was  rich,  and  America 
has  taken  your  offerings  and  made  them  a  part  cf  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  American  way  of  life  did  not  result  from  the 
contributions  of  any  one  group  of  people.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the 
best  that  many  national  groups  have  brought  with  them  and 
planted  on  the  soil  of  this  Nation.  You  may  be  Justly  proud  that 
the  Slovak  people  have  done  their  part. 

The  feeling  for  the  land  of  your  birth  is  very  much  like  the  feeling 
of  the  young  man  who  gets'  married.  To  ask  him  to  forget  the 
love  for  his  mother  is  unfair  and  unjust.  Although  the  young  man 
has  found  a  new  and  equally  great  love,  the  love  he  has  for  his 
mother  cannot  be  forgotten.  So  it  Is  with  your  feeling  for  the  land 
of  your  birth  You  have  found  a  new  land  to  embrace  for  which 
you  will  work,  respect,  and  protect.  But  you  will  always  have  the 
original  feeling  for  the  land  of  your  birth.  Your  continued  Interest 
in  your  homeland  .should  be  a  source  of  much  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  your  brothers  across  the  seas. 

The  Slovaks  have  a  long  history  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  liberal 
faith  They  have  long  believed  In  the  fights  of  the  average  man. 
They  have  believed  in  the  principles  which  make  for  t)etter  condi- 
tions of  life  and  lalxir  They  have  alwavs  stood  for  freedom  of 
opportunity  In  business,  education,  and  politics.  When  you  came 
to  this  country  you  brought  with  you  the  ideals  of  liberalism  and 
free  labor  Your  f.ithers  had  observed  through  practical  experience 
the  bitter  lessons  of  bureaucratic  control  which  oppressed  the  lives 
of  workuigmen  in  Europe.  You  turned  your  barks  upon  a  regime 
which  gave  privilege  to  the  few  and  came  to  this  land  in  order  that 
you  might  enjoy  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  many.     Your  people 
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brought  with  them  a  passion  for  liberty  and  an  undying  hatred  of 
tyranny.  Successive  generations  of  Slovaks  have  addt-d  their  con- 
tributions to  a  better  life  for  the  many  In  this  free  land  in  mine, 
mill,  field,  forest,  and  factory:  but  never  have  you  turned  your 
backs  on  the  ideals  of  JeJTerson  and  Lincoln  which  you  early  came 
to  love — even  before  you  landed  on  these  shores 

And  what  about  the  children  of  Slovak  emigrants  who  came  to 
this  country?  I  have  noted  with  much  interest  their  eagerness  for 
culture  and  education  Their  parents  have  made  many  sacrifices 
In  ord-r  that  the  children  might  be  granted  opportunities  denied 
them  in  their  native  land  This  is  ev.danced  In  recent  years  by 
the  many  young  Slovak  graduates  from  American  universities  and 
colleges,  entering  from  there  all  tlie  higher  avenues  of  culture  and 
education,  such  a-  legal,  medical,  scholastic,  and  scientific  profes- 
sions. Thus  they  are  in  a  position  to  assist  their  own  people  and 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  Great  numbers  have  risen 
to  preside  over  business  and  manufacturing  enterprises  and  farm- 
ing  a    credit    to    their    respective    communities      More    and    more 

they   are   man  festlng    themselves   In   the   political   affairs   of   the 

Nation. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  the  Slovak  league  and  the  many  frater- 
nal organizations  for  their  fine  leoder.ship  in  American  ideals  You 
are  truly  Americans  Americans  of  Slovak  descent  ha%e  given  much 
to  this  country  and  thiy  will  continue  to  cjntribute  even  more. 
May  all  your  efforts  meet  with  continued  success 


A  Third  Term  Means  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker, 

Willkie  -  defense       peace. 

Roosevelt  —  third  term       war. 

This  Is  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  every  voter  in  the  United 

Slates: 

Let  us  get  doviTi  to  facts  about  the  third  term.  We  have  all 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wanting  to 
stay  in  office  becau.sc  the  country  needs  him  in  these  crucial 
times.  That  Is  plain  nonsense.  He  and  his  party  want  to 
stay  in  office  because  they  are  ambitious  politicians.  And 
ambitious  politicans  never  go  out  of  office  unless  the  voters 
turn  them  out. 

If  Roosevelt  w5n5  a  third  term,  what  ir,  to  stop  him  from 
getting  a  fcurlh  term  or  a  f^fth  term?  Nothing.  Another 
term  for  the  New  D.^al  will  entrench  it  so  strongly  in  America 
that  the  voters  will  never  be  able  to  drive  it  out.  Already 
the  New  Deal  politicians  are  telling  the  country  about  their 
indispensable  leadLT.  Another  4  years  of  threats  and  prom- 
ises and  spending  and  fake  em.ergencies,  and  tlieir  whole 
party  will  be  indispensable. 

But  that  is  not  the  complete  story  about  the  third  term. 
Every  reasonable  percon  in  America  knows  that  the  New 
Deal  has  failed  to  solve  our  big  problems.  Business  is  still 
bad.  unemployment  is  still  bad.  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
still  bad.  What  does  this  really  mean?  It  means  that  if 
Roosevelt  is  reelected  in  November,  the  New  Deal  w:ll  have  to 
do  something  quickly  to  take  the  public's  mind  cIT  our  un- 
solved national  problems.    And  what  will  this  something  be? 

The  answer  is  v.ar. 

War  in  Europe,  war  in  the  Par  East,  war  in  cur  own  Western 
Hemisphere.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  What  other  course 
is  open  to  Roosevelt?  He  has  tried  everj'thing  that  the  New 
Deal  brain  trust  could  conjure  up— and  the  only  result  is  a  na- 
tional debt  of  S4.5.000.000.000  and  a  bankrupt  future.  But  war 
would  solve  aU  of  Roosevelt 's  immediate  political  troubles  by 
creating  a  blank.^  emergency.  It  is  the  same  scheme  that 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  worked.  And  with  Roosevelt  s  war 
over— unpremeditated  though  that  war  might  now  be— and 
this  country  prostrate  and  exhausted,  the  New  Deal  would  be 
like  the  Nazis  in  Germany  in  1933.  There  would  not  be  any 
"other  party." 

The  main  issue  before  the  American  voters  today  has  been 
purposely  muddled.  But  do  not  be  fooled  by  long  words  or 
fancy  phrases.  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  want  to  stay  in 
office  because  they  are  ambitious  politicians.    If  they  win  in 


November  this  country  wiU  go  to  war.  And  what  happens 
after  that  war  starts  will  be  disastrous  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  The  America  that  you  and 
I  have  known  in  our  lifetime  will  be  gone  forever. 

To  Roosevelt,  war  may  be  inevitable  to  perpetuate  the  New 
D'jal  in  office. 

To  Willkie.  war  can  be  avoided  Py  masing  our  Nation  so 
strong  as  to  be  feared  by  dictators. 

So  forget  about  the  sid;'  issues  that  the  New  Deal  is  now 
using  as  a  campaign  smoke  screen.  Stick  to  the  simple, 
fundamental,  vital  facts.  Let  every  voter  on  election  day 
remember  that  "A  vote  for  third-term  Roosevelt  assures  war 
and  disaster,  a  vote  for  Wendell  Willkie  insures  a  nation  at 
work  and  at  peace." 


The  Third  Term  Is.sue — Historical  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  agi- 
tation against  the  third  term  is  undoubtedly  engendered  by 
the  fear  that  President  Roosevelt  is  going  to  be  reelected  in 
November. 

The  last  time  the  third-term  issue  was  raised  was  during 
the  second  term  of  President  Coolidge.  who  served  out  the 
term  of  President  Harding,  was  reelected  for  a  second  term, 
and  was  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  to  ac- 
cept nomination  for  a  third  term.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  as  I  .shall  presently  show,  and  the  record  of  our  Repub- 
lican friends  is  such  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  capitalize 
on  the  third-term  issue. 

SENATOR    MNART    FAVORED    THIRD    TERM    FOR    COOLIDGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  vote  in  1928 
on  the  Senate  resolution  directed  against  a  third  term,  which 
was,  of  course,  aimed  at  President  Coolidge.  We  have  heard 
named  a  number  cf  prominent  Democratic  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  resolution,  but  in  calling  the  roll  of  the  Senators 
who  opposed  the  resolution  one  very  significant  omission  was 
made,  which  I  am  poing  to  supply  to  prove  my  point  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and  if  it  were,  that  the  Republicans  are 
in  a  worse  position  than  the  Democrats.  Tlie  Senate  roll  call 
of  February  10.  1928.  on  the  third-term  resolution  shows  that  •* 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  West,  whom  cur  people  out 
there  highly  respect  regardless  of  party  affiliation.  Senator 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  present  leader  of  the  Republican  minority 
in  the  Senate  and  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  voted  against  the  adaption  cf  the  resolution 
condimning  a  third  torm. 

REC0.1D  OF  THE  REPtTBLICAN  PAHTT 

Mr   Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republican  to  be 
elected  Presiderft,  entered  the  White  House  in   1861.     During 
tlie  79  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  Repub- 
licans have  held  the  Presidency  for  52  years.    However.  Lin- 
coln. Hayes.  Garfield.  Arthur,  Harrison.  McKinley,  laft,  Hard- 
ing and  Hoover  were  never  in  a  position  to  .set  k  a  third  term. 
The  three  remaining  Republican  Presidents  were  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Grant,  and  Coolidge.     Two  of   them-Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Coolidge— had  served  less  than  two  full  terms 
when  the  possibility  of  a  third  term  arose.     Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  so  eager  to  serve  a  third  term  that  he  bolted  his  party 
to  become  a  candidate.    President  Coolidge,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently 'how.  was  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  seek  a  third  term,  but  declined,  we  are  now  advised  by  h".s 
biographers,  because  he  dreaded  the  crash  and  collapse  of 
business  industry,  and  finance  which  he  saw  impending.    The 
only   Republican   President   in   history   who    served    two   full 
terms  was  President  Grant,  and  he  used  every  maneuver  and 
means  within  his  power  to  be  renominated  and  reelected  to  a 
third  term     I  repeat  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  which  is 
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clearly  established  by  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  who  favored  a  third  term  for  President  Coohdge. 

RKPU8I.XCANS  FANOIIH)   A   THIKD  TEEM    I-OB  COOI.IOCE 

Herbert  Hoover,  on  July  20.  1927.  when  a^kea  his  views  on 
the  approaching  Presidential  rac",  said: 

I  am  ffj-  Mr  CooUdge,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  our  President  for 
4  moiT  yenrs. 

The  late  Senator  Pess,  of  Ohio,  later  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
llcar^  National  Committee,  demanded  that  CooLdge  be  drafted, 
saying: 

The  same  reaaons  that  would  JUBllfy  a  second  term  may  Justify  an 
additional  term. 

Senator  Pepper.  Pennsylvania  Republxan,  who  was  a  prom- 
inent flpure  in  the  recent  RepubLcan  Convention  at,  Phila- 
delphia, said  that  the  objections  to  a  third  term  for  CooUdge 
had  b»'Come  '•nebulous." 

Congressman  Bertrand  H.  Snrll.  of  New  York,  who  sorwd 
as  Republican  leader  in  Uus  House  for  years,  and  was  also 
permanent  chairman  of  the  1932  and  1936  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions.  sa;d  that  "everybody  wanted  Coclidge  to 
run  for  a  third  term." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  'the  greatest 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  Alexander  Hamilton,"  said 
that  he  hoped  that  if  a  deadlock  dcveloptxl  in  the  G.  O.  P. 
convention,  Coolidge  would  consent  to  a  third  term. 

Henry  Pord,  who  has  been  nipportinp  Republ  can  Presiden- 
tial candidates  for  years,  said  on  February  10.  1927,  that  he 
"certainly  would  like  to  see  Coolidce  President  for  another 
4  years." 

Postmaster  General  New;  C.  Bascom  Slemp.  former  secre- 
tary to  President  Coolldpe:  our  distinguished  coUeagtie  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Wadsworth:  Congressman  Tilson.  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Ogden  Mills,  later  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury. 
were  also  among  the  early  Rcpublicr.n  advocates  of  a  third 
term  foi  President  Coolidge. 

ISSTT  ONE  or  EXPERIENCE.   QVALinc.\TIONS.  ABILITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  political  history  of  our  coimtry  indicates 
that  the  sole  issue  in  selecting  our  Chief  Executive  in  this 
^  perilous  and  crucial  period  should  be  that  of  experience, 
qualifications,  and  ability.  Neither  of  our  two  great  political 
parties  have  a  consistent  record  of  opposing  a  third  term 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  George 
Washington  did  not  oppose  a  third  term  if  circumstances  jus- 
tified it.  nor  did  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Republican  Party.  If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  living  today 
and  realized  the  grave  domestic  and  foreign  problems  facing 
our  country  in  the  coming  months  and  next  year  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  every  act  and  deed  of  his  long  life  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare  and  preser\-ation  of  free  institutions,  he.  too. 
would  be  in  favor  of  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt  and 
Ipbor  arduously  and  earnestly  for  his  reelection  in  November. 
In  President  Roosevelt  we  have  a  capable  Chief  Executive,  who 
snved  our  Government  and  institutions  against  internal  and 
domestic  penis,  who  has  served  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
people,  regardless  of  class,  color,  or  creed,  and  who.  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  and 
detail  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  national-defense  program. 
Why  should  we  displace  him  for  an  untried  neophyte? 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-"^  OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United  States* 
threat  of  war  is  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  making  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt. 


First.  He  blocked  the  London  Economic  Conference  in  1933 
and  shattered  a  world  economy. 

Second.  He  drove  the  United  SUtes  off  the  gold  standard 
and  wrecked  a  world  finance. 

Thud.  He  sent  impotent  but  antagonizing  threats  to  ag- 
gressor nations  and  shattered  a  world's  neishborlmess. 

Fourth.  He  has  definitely  contributed  to  the  present  World 
War  by  his  constantly  shifting  foreign  policies  in  Europe  and 

the  Orient. 

President  Roosevelt  has  the  authority  to  act  only  within 

the  limitations  imposed  by  Congress,  yet — 

First.  He  violated  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Second.  He  defied  the  law  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  our 
armed  ships  to  belligerents. 

Third.  He  refused  to  negotiate  within  the  laws  of  the  land 

for  England's  needed  assistance. 

Fourth    He    permitted    to    be   publi.<;hed    the   sample    ques- 
tionnaire for  registration  of  conscription,  which  states  -The 
Nation  is  at  war." 
Fifth.  He  has  broken  his  oath  to  his  people. 
The  United  States  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
war:  but — 

Roosevelt  has  withheld  imperative  information  from  Con- 
gress and  with  a  handful  of  men  has  committed  acts  which 
practically  constitute  a  state  of  war. 

Secretary  of  Navy  Knox  stated  in  August  that  the  United 
States  would  be  at  war  wiih  Japan  in  2  months.  How  did  he 
know  8  weeks  ago  and  Congress  not  know  yet? 

Who  got  us  into  the  middle  of  the  stream?  Roosevelt. 
Shall  we  let  him  drag  u.s  in  cvtr  our  heads? 

France  waited  too  long  to  change  horses;  France  is  in 
chains  today. 

Enaland  delayed  changing.     Was  she  in  time? 
Shall  the  United  States  not  learn  from  their  experience? 
Call  another  man  to  lead  you,  if  you  want  pi-eparedness, 
prosperity,  and  peace. 

Vote  for  Wendell  Willkie.  He  will  help  England  in  every 
way  short  of  war.  He  will  not  act  without  the  authority  of 
Congress.  Ho  will  not  threaten  nations  while  his  country  is 
impotent  to  act  upon  them.  He  will  not  send  his  Nation's 
men  into  war  unprepared  and  unprotected. 


National-Defense  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOISE  OF  RKTRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tlie  national-defense  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  our  country.  If  followed 
up  in  definite  form  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  country,  and  the  imity,  solidarity,  and  secur- 
ity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  attack  from  abroad. 
No  one  can  view  world  conditions  and  what  can  happen 
in  the  future  without  realizing  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  agreement  in  the  security  of  oiu-  country.  It  is  an 
agreement  ba."=ed  upon  the  realities  of  the  world  conditions 
of  today.  Its  object  is  not  only  to  strengthen  the  ccnditions 
and  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  future  at- 
tack from  dictators,  but  to  strengthen  our  own  position. 
This  agreement  has  been  acclaimed  unanimously  by  cur 
press. 

In  connection  with  this  agreement  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  the  recent  Habana  Conferrnce  of  tile  21  American 
nations,  in  which  as  the  Boston  Globe  said  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial : 

In  the  evont  of  threats  to  the  security  of  any  of  the  American 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  the  varioiL;  countries  would  consult  on 
the  actual  form  of  aid  to  be  given. 
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The  Canadian  agreement  and  the  Habana  Conference  were 
born  of  necf^.ssity  to  meet  the  imminent  threat  of  the  dictator 
countries  of  the  world:  threats  of  an  economic  warfare  as 
well  as  actual  conflict.  While  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  benefit,  the  results  of  the  Habana  Conference 
and  the  Canadian  agrt'rmont  are  also  essrntially  for  the  de- 
fense and  protection  of  the  United  States.  We  must  look  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  squarely  In  the  face.  We  cannot 
apply  the  normal  rule  of  conduct  in  the  face  of  world  condi- 
tions that  exist  and  their  probable  effect  upon  our  country 
and  our  people. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  bill  was  under  consideration  which  au- 
thorized the  loan  of  $500,000,000.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphtrr.  The 
passage  of  that  bill  was  necessary  to  make  the  Habana 
Conference  and  the  Canadian  agreement  a  .«;uccess — to 
carry  out  the  obligations  that  the  United  States  promised 
and  assumed.  The  defeat  or  serious  impairment  of  that 
bill  would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  our  country.  Such 
action  would  have  been  a  message  to  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
any  apreement  or  arranpement  with  the  United  States  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  attack 
either  through  actual  or  economic  warfare.  The  countries  of 
South  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada  would  have 
had  no  faith  in  the  United  States  or  its  word.  It  would  have 
left  the  countries  of  South  America  to  the  mercy  of  the 
European  dictators  in  the  event  of  their  victory  in  Europe; 
the  words,  promises,  and  commitments  of  the  United  States, 
being  recopnizcd  as  meaningless,  these  countries  would  have 
been  obliged  to  ultimately  surrender  to  the  dictates  of  the 
European  dictators.  Such  a  condition  would  have  been  a 
menace  to  our  country. 

Yet.  With  that  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  we  wit- 
nessed, when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  doing  everything 
possible  to  defeat  its  passape.  For  political  reasons,  subject 
to  criticism  at  all  times,  but  particularly  .so  in  these  trying 
times,  they  were  employing  their  tactics  of  2  years  ago,  "of 
talking  one  way  to  the  country  and  voting  the  other  way  in 
Congress."  On  every  motion  made  by  a  Republican,  which 
was  to  weaken  this  bill,  every  Republican,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few.  voted  for  the  destructive  amendments.  The  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill,  carrying  with  it  a  hostile  amendment, 
which  motion  wa.s  made  by  a  Republican,  with  practically  all 
of  the  Republican  Members  voting  to  recommit  the  amend- 
ment, failed  due  to  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  Members. 

One  of  the  amendments  offered  by  a  Republican  Member, 
aimed  directly  at  Canada,  if  successful,  would  have  prevented 
the  use  of  any  of  $.500,000,000  to  carry  out  any  agreement 
with  Canada.  Why  this  Republican  attempt  was  made 
against  Canada,  other  than  because  of  opposition  to  a  meas- 
ure recommended  by  President  Roosevelt,  still  remains  to  be 

explained. 

If  the  bill  had  been  committed,  in  accordance  with  the 
motion  offered,  it  would  have  been  a  message  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  and  Canada  that  the 
promises  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  mean- 
ingless. It  would  have  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  among  the  peoples  of  these  countries  for  many  years, 
and  our  national  defense  would  have  received  a  serious  blow. 
After  the  motion  to  recommit  was  defeated,  which  was  done 
through  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  Members,  and  upon  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  voted  against  the  passage  of  this  very  im- 
poriant  piece  of  legislation. 

Tile  defeat  or  .«enous  impairment  of  this  bill  would  have 
been  considered  by  Hitler  and  his  allies  as  a  great  Victory. 
The  people  of  the  country  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  sniping,  destructive  political  practices  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Congress. 

It  is  not  so  many  weeks  ago  that  Mr,  Willkie.  the  candidate 
for  President,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Hitler,  stated  that  'he  would 
outdistance  him";  he  would  "beat  him":  he  would  "have  a 
Victory  over  him."  if  he  were  elected  President.     Those  are 


fighting  words,  and  yet  on  the  bill  which  meant  so  much  to 
our  country  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  voted 
contrary  to  our  best  intere.sts. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  know  if  Mr. 
Willkie,  as  Republican  nominee,  agrees  with  the  actions  and 
the  votes  of  the  Republican  Party  in  'he  House. 

As  a  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  people  ol  the 
country  are  entitled  to  know  if  Mr.  Willkie  approves  the 
actions  and  the  votes  of  the  Republican  Members  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  their  effort  to  defeat  the  bill  that  meant  so 
much  to  the  national  defense  of  our  country  and  so  much  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  emphasize  that  if  the  Republican  Party  in  the  House  had 
been  ."successful  in  amending  or  defeating,  as  they  attempted, 
this  important  bill,  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  people  of 
the  21  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  would  there- 
after have  no  faith  or  confidence  in  the  promises  or  agiee- 
ments  of  our  Government.  Fortunately,  in  this  great  crisis 
the  Members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  realizing  the  danger 
and  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  by  their  votes 
obtained  its  passage. 


Calling  All  American  Citizens  to  Examine  the 

Records 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  their  decision  as 
to  which  of  the  two  major  political  parties  tliey  will  support, 
it  would  be  well  if  American  citizens  give  consideration  to  the 
following  comparison  of  the  records  of  those  two  parties: 

DEMOCRATIC    PARTY 

1  Fru!idcd  about  1792. 

2  Since  Republican  Party  was 
founded  in  1854.  there  have  been 
only  four  Dcmucrallc  Presidents. 

3  Under  three  of  these  four 
Democratic  Presidents  the 
United  States  was  involved  m 
foreign  wars. 

4.  New  Deal  claims  ihc  credit 
for  today's  social  legislation,  but 
Presld'-nt  Roosevelt  ac'.ually  de- 
fied the  "universal  demand"  of 
people  for  a  social  security  act 
and  delayed  its  passage  for  3 
years. 


but 


REPUBLICAN    PARTY 

1    Founded  1854. 
2.  Fourteen  Republican  Presi- 
dents. 

3  Under  only  1  of  these  14 
R"publlran  Presidents  was  ttm 
United  States  Involved  In  a  for- 
eign war. 

4  It  was  the  Republicans  who 
passed — 

•    1.    The    first    collective-bar- 
gaining law 

2  The    first    law    protecting 
wonien    in    industry. 

3  The  first  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

4  Many  child-labor  laws. 


5  The  New  Deal  has  passed 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(wage  and  hour  law). 

6.  Do  you  know  that  two  Re- 
publican Repri  spntatives  In 
Congress  presented  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress for  $60  old-age  pension, 
but  that  a  Democratic  Congress 
refused  to  grant  it? 

7  Largest  Federal  debt  tmdor 
Democratic  President.  $43  222.- 
346.000.  March  4.  1940.  which  is 
twice  the  largest  national  debt 
under  a  Republican  President. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

8.  Senate  commiuee,  com- 
pcsed  of  one  Republican  and 
lour  Democrats,  to  investigate 
national  campaign  expenditures, 
1938.  reported:  "It  is  certain 
that  organized  efforts  have  been 
and  are  being  made  to  control 
the  vote  of  those  on  relief 
work."— (W.  P.  A.  and  direct  re- 
lief.) 


5.  During  52  years  of  Repub- 
lican administration  wages  were 
raised  500  p«'rcent  and  hours 
were  reduced  from  60  to  48. 

6  Do  you  know  that  a  Re- 
publican Governor  tried  to  pass 
an  old-age  pension  bill  much 
like  the  Social  Security  Act.  but 
that  a  Democratic  legislature 
refused  It? 

7.  Largest  Federal  debt  under 
a  Republican  President.  $22,964.- 
079.000  (Harding  admlnLstratlon, 
following  World  Wan  Just  about 
one-half  of  New  Deal  debt. 

REPinjLICAN  PABTT 

8.  There  is  no  record  of  Re- 
publicans using  public  tax 
money  to  Influence  the  votes  of 
relief.  A  Rtpublican  President 
asked  for  one-ha)f  billion  dol- 
lars for  relief,  but  Democratic 
Congress  refUoed  to  grant  It. 
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Why  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Willkie  and  thousands  of  others 
have  left  the  Democratic  Party?  Because  they  believe— as 
the  above  record  shows— the  Republican  Party  program  has 
done  more  for  this  Nation  than  has  the  Democratic  Party 
program. 

The  Third  Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   HIR.\M  W   JOHNSON  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  splendid  ad- 
dress made  on  Friday  evening,  October  18.  1940.  over  the 
facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co..  by  the  famous 
senior  Senator  of  my  great  State  of  California,  the  Honorable 
HiR.M«  W.  Johnson.  To  those  who  may  wonder  why  Senator 
HiR.AM  W.  Johnson  is  so  dearly  beloved  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
ff  rnia  of  all  political  parties,  I  ixrge  that  they  read  this 
speech  as  nothing  could  better  prove  his  greatness,  bom  of 
Utter  sincerity  and  love  of  truth. 

The  address  follows: 

When  first  like  a  vagrant  comet  the  rnthle.s.<;  ruler  of  Germany 
burst  upon  th*  horizon  the  American  people  wer«  concerned  but 
unafraid:  and  then,  when  his  bloody  aggressions  became  manifest 
and  one  nation  alter  another  fell,  they  began  to  lock  to  their  de- 
lenses  and  to  attempt  the  repair  of  them  Then  wus  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  men  in  this  country  to  frighten  otir  people  and  to 
cause  a  hysteria  presented  to  Ui  as  a  crisis  such  as  we  had  never 
before  seen  Overemphasized  and  asserted  most  cleverly  it  was  that 
the  awful  crisis  was  upon  u.<«.  It  was  painted  In  lurid  colors  by  those 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  arouse  the  people  And  then.  too.  came 
another  crisis  very  different— the  crisis  of  a  Uiurd  consecutive  Prc.'^l- 
dential  term,  which  wtuld  enable  the  present  incumbent  again  to 
be  a  candidate  and  perhaps  again  to  be  elected  One  crisis  was  from 
Without,  warlike  and  nebulcus  in  character;  the  other  from  within, 
very,  very  close  to  u«  all    more  subtle  but  more  Important. 

Various  astute  «nd  clever  politicians  who  knew  just  what  they 
T^-anted  soon  prepAred  the  means  by  which  one  crisis  could  minister 
to  the  other.  The  game  whs  played  then,  and  every  end^-avor  was 
made  to  «hip  up  a  war  scare  a.nd  a  war  hysteria  This  proved 
fairly  easy  becau.se  of  the  rapidity  and  ruthlessness  with  which  the 
aidrreswr  naUonx  were  acting  The  people  were  mrade  to  believe 
that  St  Louis  and  Omaha  were  at>cut  to  be  bombed,  and  every 
species  of  propaganda  was  called  Into  use  to  increase  their  fears. 
And  then  mystcncus  whisperings  were  heard  alwiit  changing  horses 
In  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  then  the  indispensable  man  was 
born  I  may  add.  parenthetically,  that  Americans  have  very  little 
Uf*  lor  the  Indispensable  man,  and  when  It  was  found  how  little 
u«e  he  wa.s  to  those  who  had  created  him  he  gradually  retired  from 
the  picture  and  the  rrtsts. 

The  President  maintained  a  dtocreet  silence  until  the  meeting 
rf  the  Deni' cratic  cnnventlon.  and  altbouKh  these  of  us  who  had 
becik  Buvplctoukly  vtewini;  the  trend  of  evcnU  were  netther  shocked 
nur  iurpriaed  at  his  aaaumed  unwillingness  to  become  a  candi- 
date. h«  apparently  knew  full  well  that  his  months  of  prepura- 
ttun  and  hts  amblgtiuus  deciara'iona  ootild  mean  but  one  thing, 
aud  that  the  atsumed  unwUJtn«ne^•  would  npen  into  a  graceful 
cfftr  to  bear  tbc  burden  of  the  great  ctScc  and  be  a  candidate 
again  Poi  the  Orst  time  in  the  hlatory  of  the  Nation  we  have  a 
third-term  PreaUlrntial  candidate  And  thxs  presents  in  greater 
degree  than  a  fl.immg  war,  with  Its  cruel  destruction  of  peaceful 
iiattcns,  a  erlsU  purely  American  This  is  the  greater  crisis,  and 
perhaps  is  more  far-reacbing  than  any  other  for  It  may  mean  the 
preMrvaticn  oX  the  last  fortress  of  denx:crary  on  this  earth.  I 
emphasize  this  Is  an  American  crisis  aione.  and  for  that  reason, 
we  must  bolve  It  ourselves  as  Americans,  tn  order  that  our  co\'eted 
and  boasted  American  Uberty  shall  not  ptrlbh  from  the  ear.h 

It  is  Ijecau-^e  I  deem  so  important  this  issue  of  a  third  term. 
paling  Into  insignificance  every  other  Issue,  that  I  come  before  you 
tonight  as  an  .\merican.  who  loves  h-s  country-  above  all  else,  who 
believes  in  its  traditions,  and  its  customs,  and  in  its  treasured 
institutions,  to  argue  for  a  few  minutes  upon  this  most  impcrtant 
subject. 

One  who  has  reached  his  allotted  span,  who  has  no  animosities 
tc»-ard  any  man.  and  no  partisanship  of  any  sort.  I  speak  neither 
as  Demccrat.  nor  Republican,  ncr  Progressive  I  .'speak  frcm  a  full 
heart  Just  as  an  American,  and  I  choose  in  tbls  campaign  the  man 


opposed  to  the  third  term.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 
his  chance  of  election  be  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  makes  a  vast 
difference  that  I  shall  preserve  that  which  has  been  most  dear  to 
me  in  my  life,  mv  Independence  and  my  country's  weal. 

Let  us  look  at 'the  historical  record  for  a  moment.  I  choose 
principally  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  I  wish  to  speak 
mainly  to  my  Democratic  friends. 

George  Washington  sot  the  precedent  of  a  two-term  limit  for 
Chief  Executives  then  Thomas  Jefferson  established  It  Jefferscn 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Until  the  recent 
Democratic  convention  you  have  heard  him  quoted  and  praised  by 
all  Democrats.  It  remained  for  this  last  convention  to  booh  him 
when  Carteji  Gi.a.ss  was  nominating  Jim  Farley  and  quoting  Jeffer- 
son as  opposed  to  a  third  term  What  a  Ici.g  way  we  have  traveled. 
Until  at  last  we  find,  after  Jefferson  has  been  venerated  for  more 
than  a  century,  his  words  praised  as  pearls  of  wisdom,  whose  ad- 
vice has  been  so  clear  and  persuasive  that  it  has  always  been 
followed,  this  popular  hero,  this  Democratic  saint,  is  brched  m  a 
Democratic  convention.  And  nothing  mere  distinguished  that 
convention — or  extinguishes  it  in  the  opinicn  of  thinking  people — 
than  those  boolis  heard  In  1940  at  one  whose  name  had  ever  been 
received  with  vcne-ation  and  acclaim,  and  one  who  had  mea.sured 
up  in  hts  life  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  patriotism 

But  Jefferson  established  the  principle  of  a  two-term  limit  for 
Presidents.  Washington  set  the  precedent.  Madison  and  Monroe 
acquiesced  in  it.  aud  Andrew  Jack.sou,  who  ur.tU  Uie  Democratic 
convention  of  1940  was  the  second  greatest  Democrat  of  all  times, 
favored  it. 

All  the  great  Democrats  frcm  that  day  to  this  have  been  in 
accord.  None  has  di.-seuted.  The  reasons  were  plain.  It  was  the 
fear  of  personal  power  in  one  man;  the  fear  of  personal  power 
which  would  lead  that  one  man  to  excesses.  Power  Is  a  iieady 
wine.  Few  human  belr.gs  can  resist  It,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  no  evidence  or  even  desire  of  resistance  in  the  gentleman 
who  seeks  It  now.  He  has  gathered  unto  himself  more  power 
than  any  ruler  on  earth  has.  save  in  the  totalitarian  governments. 
And  there  has  been  no  instance  when  any  part  of  it  has  been 
returned.  In  hi.s  course  at  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago, 
his  direction  of  its  proceedings,  and  his  subsequent  actions  as  Its 
third-term  candidate  he  has  contributed  a  perfect  Illustration  of 
every  dar.ger  and  evil  which  Jefferson  foresaw  so  clearly,  and 
against  which  he  warned  his  couiitrymen  so  earnestly. 

And  after  this  so-called  Democratic  convention  what  have  we 
seen,  seen  with  reprft  and  sorrow?  Without  notice,  we  witness  the 
recipient  of  a  third-term  nomination,  brushln?  a-ide  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand  the  precedent  of  Washington  and  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Jefferson,  and  he  has  done  this  in  total  disregard  of  wha*. 
the  American  people  have  thought.  No  chance  to  debate  the 
matter,  no  opportunity  for  GkJngress  to  ratify  It.  nor  for  the  people 
to  pass  upon  It.  Perhaps  the  unanimity  with  which  the  people 
and  their  representatives  have  determined  the  question  is  the  very 
reason  for  not  submitting  it.  It  does  not  answer  the  requirement 
to  say  that  the  people  new  have  a  chance  to  pa.ss  upon  it.  because, 
first,  the  principle  is  hic'.den  in  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matters,  and 
in  the  hot  enthusiasms  of  present  politics  the  question  is  l)e- 
clcuded  by  a  Democratic  nomination  however  obtained  The  very 
abuse  that  custom  and  tradition  scvipht  tc  avoid  Is  presented  to  the 
people  practically  as  a  fact  accomplished  Instead  of  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  people  for  determination  he  handed  it  over  to  his 
State  and  county  chairmen  to  do  with  as  they  saw  fit.  He  handed 
it  over,  indeed,  to  men  when  he  knew  would  do  his  will  without 
thought  of  the  perpetuity  of  American  traditions.  Orovcr  Cleve- 
land warned  us  against  the  power  of  patronage  at  a  President's 
disposal  in  forcitig  his  renoraination.  and  that  this  warning  was 
real  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which.  In  the  last  7  years,  has  doubled  and  U  now 
I  more  than  a  million  Cleveland  spoke  of  the  pl'f-ills  In  the  path- 
I  way  of  an  ambitious  President,  "the  allurements  of  power,  the 
ttniptatlon  to  n.tain  public  place  once  gained,  and.  more  than  all, 
the  availability  which  hl«  party  finds  in  an  Incumbent,  whom  a 
hcrde  of  ofllceholders  support  with  a  real  born  of  benefits  received 
and  the  hojje  cf  favors  yet  to  come  '•  AU  of  the  ferebcdirgs  of 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Jack«cn  are  fulfilled  and  Justified  No 
lot.gcr  need  we  con.-lder  what  may  happen— what  Is  certain  to  hap- 
pen i'  obvloii^  if  a  President  sees  fit  to  destroy  this  great  tradition 
and  custom. 

If  be  sees  fit  to  Increase  his  term  4  years,  he  can  InTease  It  8 
or  16  and  finally,  as  Jefferson  once  remarked,  the  whole  Prend*  ntlal 
ofllce  N-comes  but  an  Ir  hcritance 

I  speak  to  you  touign?  with  no  lll-win  toward  any  man  The  law 
has  ever  made  It  a  sm  for  a  uustee  to  profit  from  his  beneficiaries* 
liheritjincts.  JeaU-usly  the  law  guards  this  The  righ's  of  bene- 
ficiaries are  so  carefully  protected  that  a  trustee  must  not  deal  wlih 
the  property  entrusted  to  h.'m  Thi«  was  to  remove  temptation 
and  is  as  old  as  the  old  Mosaic  law  ibat  no  man  may  serve  two 
masters.  The  temptaticn  applied  to  the  highr«t  and  the  lcwe-.t, 
I  the  hlghe^^t  in  dealiug  with  his  country  and  the  lowest  lu  dealing 
1    With  matters  entrusted  to  him 

In  1875  the  House  passerl  Its  resolution  by  a  vote  of  2.S3  to  18.  In 
the  Senate  this  r^  solution  was  passed  in  1928,  and  it  reads  as 
f  r)llows : 

•Rcsolrrd,  Thift  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  retiring  frcm  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second 
term  has  become  by  universal  conct.:rrence  a  part  of  our  republi- 
can  system    of   government,   and    that   every   departure   Irom    this 
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time-honored   custom   would   be   unwise,   unpatriotic,   and   fraught 

with  peril  to  our  free  Institutions." 

The  vo*e  on  this  resolution  was:  Yea,  56;  nay  26 

Tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  who  still  are  there  and  who  voted 

for  this  resolution  were  Ashurst.  Barkley,  Capper.  Ki-.azier,  Olass. 

Harrison.  Hayden,  Johnson.  King.  La  Follette.  McKfllar,  Ntelt. 

NoRRis.  Nye.  Pitt.m.\n,  Sheppard,  Suipste.M),  Smith,  Thomas,  Tydings, 

WAGNER,    and    WHEEI  ER 

There  never  has  been  an  occasion  when  the  matter  has  t)een 
brought  to  attention  officially  that  it  has  not  been  decided  that  the 
third  term  vlola'es  tradition  and  ctistom  and  is  "fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

If  your  imagination  will  permit  you.  go  i^nck  to  the  flv«t  be- 
ginnings of  this  country.  Can  you  see  Wash  ngton  and  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  all  the  remaining  galaxy 
cf  the  great,  safeguarding  our  precious  liberties?  We're  the  last 
country  on  earth  to  possess  thes?  Shall  one  of  our  own  Jeopardize 
them,  or  shall  one  of  our  own  be  permitted  to  violate  the  sacred 
trsdition  built  up  by  these  ereat  men  of  the  past  (or  the  preser- 
vation and  for  the  perp<.'tuity  of  our  Institutims''  it  must  not 
be  done  Upon  you  and  upon  me  rest  the  solemn  obll„'ation  of 
protecting  these  who  come  after  us.  as  our  great  founding  fathes 
sought  to  preserve  for  us  our  liberties,  unsullied  and  untouched, 
to  permit  the  ambition  of  no  man.  however  great  he  may  be.  or 
however  appealing  he  may  be  to  the  people,  to  violate  the  custom 
or  tradition  We  are  asked  to  permit  him  to  make  the  first  break 
In  the  protecting:  d:ke  This  country  belongs  to  you  and  to  me. 
and  to  every  other  inarticulate  citizen.  Theirs  is  the  right,  thelis 
alone,  to  alter  our  fundamental  law  and  abandon  this  custom 
and  tradition  We  are  asked  now  to  submit  It  to  one  man  alcne 
with  the  warnlnps  of  150  years  rinc.ng  In  our  ears.  We  are  asked 
to  gamble  now  with  the  most  precious  of  human  possessions — 
hlierty      We  mi  st  not  do  it. 

Both  Washington  and  Jefferson  refused  even  to  contemplate  any 
American  so  lar  fcregetful  as  to  want  a  third  election,  W;ishlngton 
£aid 

"There  cannot  in  my  Judgment  \3e  the  least  danger  that  the  Presl- 
nent  will  by  any  practicable  intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue  him- 
self one  moment  In  office,  much  loss  perpetuate  himself  in  it,  but 
in  the  last  stage  of  corrtipted  morals  and  political  depravity  " 

And  Jefferson  In  like  fashion  was  unable  to  conceive  a  President 
actually  con.sentlng  to  a  continuous  term  In  office,  and  remarked: 

"Should  he  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trust 
he  would  bo  rejected  on  this  d;^monstration  of  ambitious  views  " 

Consider  for  the  moment  the  power  that  the  President  now  has 
He  has  arrogatf  d  to  himself  the  right  to  the  pur.-e  of  the  Nation  A 
celebrated  Englishman  once  said:  "Give  me  the  purse  and  I  will 
govern  "  By  Ins  innumerable  boards  and  commissions  he  deals  with 
nearly  all  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  enforces  his  will  alone  con- 
cerning them  To  the  minds  of  the  great  and  pure  men  who  have 
governed  this  Na'lon.  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  man  would  seek  to 
violate  the  sacred  agreement  and  tradition  that  all  had  rigorously 
obeyed  But  they  overlook  one  trait  of  human  nature,  one  domi- 
nant factor,  the  love  of  place  and  prominence,  of  adulation  and 
power  I  say  this  In  no  Invid.ous  sense,  but  as  the  common  fault  of 
human  nature  Some  love  It  so  much  thit  power  is  never  gladly  or 
voluntarily  surrendtred  The  appetite  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on 
becomes  the  master  pa.>=slon  of  their  lives  Such  men  find  while 
they  realize  that  some  day  their  power  mu.st  be  laid  down,  can 
always  find  a  reason  why  the  fatal  day  may  be  postponed  In  their 
minds  there  is  always  a  crisis  in  which  their  srrvices  are  indispens- 
able; always  some  Rreat  work  In  hand  which  thi-y.  and  they  alone. 
can  do  Outwardiv  they  pretend  that  they  groan  under  the  burden 
and  would  be  glad  to  lay  It  down,  but  in  their  secret  souls  they 
cling  to  their  place.s  History  Is  full  of  Just  such  Instances  The 
friend*  and  syccphants  of  the  Incumbent,  whose  lives  are  linked  with 
his  constantly  as-'ure  their  chief  that  the  public  t?ood  demands  that 
he  should  not  desert  the  ship.  It  is  this  sort  of  sweet  music  that 
is  the  curse  of  kings 

Jefferson  once  wrote  long  after  he  thought  he  had  definitely  fixed 
the  tenure  of  the  oflttre  of  President: 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be  said  of  confidence  in  man. 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution  " 
Neither  Jefferson  nor  his  contemporaries  could  foresee  the  immense 
power  that  a  President  avid  for  It  could  acquire  In  recent  years 
we  have  seen  billions  of  dollars  that  he  could  disburse  at  will,  with 
places  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  him  to  fill,  with  scores  of 
discret  onary  statutes  ready  at  hU  word,  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
undtr  his  control  as  Commander  In  Chief,  and  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  in  his  hands  Who  could  ask  lor  mere''  I  but  state 
the  fact  when  I  say  any  President  with  those  great  powers  can  cause 
himself  to  be  renominated  not  once  or  twice  but  as  lon^  as  lie 
choos?s  With  the  two-term  tradition  broken  down  we  have  every 
reason  to  dread  a  future  occupancy  of  the  White  House,  limited  only 
bv  the  ambition  or  the  life  of  the  tenant. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of 
our  Republic  Thirty  Presidents  have  followed  one  another  In  suc- 
cession, some  ruling  well,  some  not  so  well.  In  all  the  time  we  have 
been  a  nation,  with  all  the  men  who  have  been  our  Presidents,  never 
have  the  custom  and  tradition  been  broken,  no  man  has  had  the 
temerity  to  challenge  it  Now.  In  1940.  11  we  permit  this  sacred  tra- 
dition to  be  broken  and  the  latxar  of  a  century  and  a  half  set  at 
naught.  It  requires  no  prescience  or  vision  to  see  what  will  happen 
thereafter. 

Think  of  It  A  century  and  a  half  of  an  acqulcsced-ln  custom  and 
tradition,    none    in    whose    custody    it    has    been,    however    sorely 


tempted,  has  dared  to  violate  It.  Now.  In  secrecy  and  stealth,  w.th 
the  aid  of  all  the  bo.ss-riciden  cities  of  America,  is  it  broken.  Wake 
up.  Americans,  rush  to  protect  what  protects  your  liberties.  Wake 
up,  Americans,  ere  it  is  too  late. 

Dr.  Raymond  Molcy  so  aptly  phrases  his  description  of  the  in- 
stances involving  personal  power  and  the  effect  upon  delegates  to 
the  late  Deir-ocraiic  convention  that  I  dare  quote  him  here.  X 
quote: 

"Consider,  now.  the  Instances  In  which  this  Issue  of  personal 
power  has  currently  been  involved.  The  first  has  been  the  attempt 
to  lay  down  to  Congress  a  list  of  specilicatu>ns  for  its  action  We 
all  remember  those  'must'  bills.  So  we  call  it  by  the  name  "must." 
The  second  we  call  "pack" — the  attempt  of  the  Executive  to  get  the 
immedlat?  power  to  create  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  majority  of  his 
own  choosing.  The  third  we  call  'purge.'  It  involved  the  power 
cf  the  Executive  to  destroy  the  political  careers  of  those  leRislators 
who  Would  not  conform  to  the  Executive's  will.  The  fcvirih  we 
shall  call  p'-rpetuate' — the  effort  of  the  Executive,  through  a  sub- 
servient party  and  a  distracted  people,  to  override  the  principle 
that  has  kept  any  other  President  from  serving  more  than  two 
terms. 

"There  they  are  Four  words  describe  them — 'must,'  'pack,' 
'purge,'  and  'perpetuate.' 

•  ••••*• 

"They  are  four  signs  that  the  danger  of  individual  power  never 
pases.     They  are  the  four  horsemen  of  autocracy. 

•  ••**•• 

"These  efforts  follow  an  appallinply  logical  course — the  course 
that  begins  with  an  aspiration  aiid  ends  with  a  pcr:-on.  It  begins 
with  an  ideal  and  encl.s  with  a  single  will  Certain  ideas  are  Indis- 
pen.sable.  Then  compliance  is  indispensable.  And,  finally,  the 
leader  is  Indispensable. 

•  •••••• 

"Recall  •  *  •  the  conclave  of  •  •  •  (the  Democratic 
Party  In  Chicago  last  July.  Nominally  it  was  a  convention  of  that 
Democratic  Party  which  pledged  itself.  1912.  to  a  single  term  ffjr  the 
President.  But  the  Democratic  Party  which  made  that  pledge  is 
dead.  The  thing  that  met  In  Chicago  this  summer  was  •  •  • 
(composed  of)  men  and  women  who  *  •  ♦  did  not  think:  they 
nodded  They  did  not  vote  their  ccnvictions.  •  •  •  They  did 
not  select  a  candidate      The  candidate  selected  himself. 

■'•  •  •  Demtcracy  holds  that  Executive  authority  shall  neither 
be  licreditary  nor  p.-rpeiual.  If  America  rejects  that  tenet,  it 
rejects  democracy.     And  it  rejects  It  at  its  deadly  peril. 

•  •••••• 

"The    issue    rises    above    party,    above    prejudice,    above    personal 

affections,  above  hysteria,  and  above  fear.     Save  our  principles  and 
we  save  our  liberties." 

And  now  I  leave  this  question  with  you  I  leave  It  believing 
that  I  have  a  sacred  duty  tc  perform,  and  you  must  Judge  whether 
I  have  succeeded.  I  am  loath  to  cease  this  discussion.  There  are 
many  other  things  in  this  campaign  that  I  would  discuss,  but  I 
will  iiave  to  defer  a  presentation  of  them  until  some  future  time  I 
realize  how  inept  I  have  been,  perhaps,  in  parts  of  It.  but  I  have 
tried  to  discuss  a  great  principle  rather  than  any  personality.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  some  slight  spark  in  cur  electorate, 
I  shall  consider  my  task  sufficiently  performed.  I  cannot  think 
cf  our  great  ancestors,  all  of  whom  with  singular  unanimity  favored 
the  tradition  which  Jefferson  established.  I  cannot  think  of  our 
past  Presidents  who  with  unanimity  followed,  without  feeling  a 
great  reverence  for  the  noble  men  who  charted  their  course  In  the 
dark,  until  the  blessed  sunlight  came  for  the  struggling  Republl*:, 
and  for  those  who  followed  them 

I  would  be  wanting  in  expression  upon  the  current  contest  if  I 
did  not  ."ay  to  you  that  the  fight  that  is  being  made  by  Wlllkie 
and  McNary.  practically  single-handed  and  alone,  arouses  my  en- 
thusiasm and  mv  admiration  They  have  oppf.'sed  to  them  almost 
Insuperable  odds  First,  about  125  memljers  of  the  electoral 
college  arc  already  selected  by  the  exigencies  of  politics.  More 
than  1,000.000  employees  of  the  existing  power  stand  like  a  phalanx 
In  this  campaign,  and  then,  more  Important  than  all.  nine  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  recipients  of  the  Ijounty  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Yet.  they  fight  on  If  these  adventitious  aids  which  the 
present  President  has  should  be  taken  from  him.  the  contest  would 
no  longer  be  in  doubt  Upon  all  matters  I  do  not  agree  with 
Messrs  WlUkle  and  McNabt  In  this  campaign,  but  they  arc  eternally 
light  upon  the  great  Issue,  and  the  all-Important  one  of  a  third 
I  term  Thrice  armed  Is  he  whose  cause  Is  Just.  Fear  not.  fight  on. 
Truth  is  mighty  and  It  will  prevail. 

We  have  been  In  such  a  fog  of  hysteria  that  It  has  been  difficult 
to  think  soberly  or  well  One  event  has  pyramided  another  so 
quickly  that  it  Is  difficult  to  think  at  all.  We  h^ve  become  soft  and 
soggy  with  temporary  abundance.  Even  the  enormous  debts  stirs 
only  the  few.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  promised  security,  unearned 
and  easy  Our  thoughts  teem  with  greed  and  every  man  for  him- 
self. Mav  I  say — that  is  not  the  American  way  Our  country  was 
not  founded  upon  tho.se  ideas,  but  by  striving  and  toiling  and 
saving  and  building — a  unity  among  men,  with  a  definite  goal — 
America.  Thev  pave  their  all  to  give  us  this  heritage  we  so  enjoy. 
Let  us  transport  oursf-lves  to  the  early  days  Imagine  yourselves 
with  Washington  Go  with  him  through  all  his  trials  and  difficul- 
ties Think  of  him  In  his  crisis,  with  his  regiment  naked  and  sick 
and  hungry— you  remember  "the  old  Continentals  In  their  ragged 
regimentals  " — and  his  cause  seemingly  lost  And  then,  in  his  loneli- 
ness on  the  bleak  hiU  of  Valley  Forge,  he  knelt  to  ask  his  God  to 
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bc^p  him  and  be  with  hlin  to  the  end,  aU  to  give  us  peace,  security. 
and  freedom.    How  can  we  forget? 

Think  of  JefTeraon.  the  philosopher  and  thinker,  who  at  me 
beginning  was  a  resident  of  another  continent,  and  how  he  wrote 
continuously  and  pleadingly,  and  then  established  this  principle 
Think  of  hl8  trials  and  disappointments  and  Indomitable  courage 
that  suceeded  In  Implanting  In  every  American  heart  his  Ideals 
Are  we  to  forget  him  also?  And  how  about  Old  Hickory,  with 
matchless  courage,  and  his  heart  fUled  with  patriotic  fervor,  who 
for  7  long  years  preached  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  until  Buthanan 
wrote  in  1829;  ,         ,  ^     ,  - 

••The  example  of  Washington,  which  has  been  followed  by  Jetier- 
•on  Madison,  and  Monroe,  has  forever  determined  that  no  Presi- 
dent shall  be  more  than  once  reelected.  This  principle  has  now 
become  as  sacred  as  If  it  were  written  In  the  Constitution" 

We  cannot  be  false  to  an  these  and  other  paUlots.  living  or  de<>d. 
who.  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  preserve  Intact  our  liberties, 
fought  for  this  principle. 

We  cannot  be,  and  we  will  not  be 

And  so.  when  we  conie  to  the  ]\klgment  seat,  how  shall  we 
answer  for  our  precious  country,  for  the  preservation  cf  its  pristine 
glory,  for  the  protection  c*  the  liberties  of  our  citizens''  Shall  we 
answer,  trembling.  •We  had  not  the  courage,  because  the  power 
was  great  and  overwhelming,  millions  upon  millions,  on  the  other 
Bide,  and  we  fell  t)efnre  them."  Or  shall  we  answer  thus  and  say. 
"We  stood  up  like  br.ve  men  and  fought  the  good  flght.  and  with 
the  aid  of  God  we  won  it." 
Ood  bleas  and  save  America. 


should  lend  all  possible  aid  and  support  to  an  investigation  in 
connection  with  this  charge. 

The  greatest  danger.  I  repeat,  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram exists  right  here  in  America,  because  these  un-American 
elements,  unless  exposed  and  checked  and  watched,  may  be 
depended  upon  to  ruin  and  destroy  every  effort  made  to  have 
America  prepared  to  meet  any  challenge  that  might  arise. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOT.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  PTTTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few  days, 
the  newspap)ers  have  carried  interviews  with  our  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Martin  Dies,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  On 
many  occasions.  I  have  pointed  out  the  fine  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

World  War  developments  have  led  to  a  national-defense 
program  so  that  the  United  States  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
its  enemies  from  without  should  any  such  conditions  arise. 
That  program  has  had  my  wholehearted  support. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  the  details  of  the  national-defense 
program,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  first  and  foremost  in 
any  preparation  for  preparedness  by  the  United  States  is  pro- 
tection against  the  enemies  within  its  own  borders.  For  years 
the  pacifist  doctrine  has  been  preached  in  the  United  States. 
For  years  the  Communists,  under  the  leadership  from  Moscow, 
with  New  York  as  their  headquarters,  have  been  active  in 
undermining  American  institutions  and  in  elTorts  to  destroy 
our  American  form  of  government.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  proud  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Martin 
Dies,  and  his  associates,  who  have  carried  on  investigations 
which  have  revealed  these  foreign -controlled  conspiracies  and 
these  efforts  to  destroy  our  Constitution. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  because  of  today's  newspap>er  in- 
terviews dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  charges  made  by  our  colleague  to 
the  effect  that  patronage  and  influence  have  been  obtained  by 
Communists  in  our  Federal  Government  are  serious  charges. 
We  cannot  permit  Stalin  through  his  emissaries  m  this  coim- 
try  to  commit  sabotage  in  our  industrial  and  defense  plants. 
The  time  is  here — in  fact,  we  arrived  at  the  point  a  long  time 
ago — when  America  should  clean  house  and  insist  that  people 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  communistic  Russian  ideas  get  out 
of  official  positions  in  the  Goverament.  If  they  do  not  like 
this  country.  Russia  with  its  iron  heel  of  despotism  would 
appear  to  be  the  proper  place  to  send  them. 

Remember  that  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DiESj  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  2.000  Communists 
and  party  liners  still  holding  jobs  in  the  Government  at 
Washington.    In  my  opinion,  the  House  of  Representatives 


Adolph  Raduziner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  EDELSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  today  leads 
all  other  countries  because  she  stood  ready  to  receive  all  who 
wished  to  come  here  and  become  Americans.     Through  the 
operation  of  the  "melting  pot."  the  subjects  of  many  countries 
became  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.    The  lessons  they 
learned  and  the  experience  they  acquired  they  shared  in  turn 
with   their   newly   arrived   brethren.     This   speeded  up   the 
process  of  Americanization.    The  brief  history  of  one  such 
American  and  the  organization  he  helped  found,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Brith  Abraham,  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  October  10.  1940.  issue  of  Brith  Abraham, 
which  I  include  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.    This  is 
one  more  refutation  of  those  who  can  see  no  good  in  immigra- 
tion, although  without  immigrants  there  would  be  no  United 
States  today. 

I  From  Brith  Abraham  of  October  10,  1940] 

iMMicsANT  Jews.  Who  Founded  Independent  Order  of  Brtth  Abra- 
ham Pl-ayed  Important  Role  in  American  Life  Re\eal.s  Adolph 
Raduzinee.  Chapter  Member 

In  the  ej-e?  of  sufferinc:  Jewry  residing  in  villages  of  Hungary  In 
the  early  eighties.  America  was  looked  upon  a.s  the  land  of  the  free — 
the  place  where  they  could  go  to  and  worship  God  and  their  country 
as  they  saw  fit.  They  felt  that  in  America  as  Jews  they  would  not 
be  the  subject  of  bloody  pogroms  They  looked  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  haven  of  peace  and  freedom 

Thou.«!and5  of  Jews  living  in  European  hamlets  looked  forward 
hopefully  In  coming  to  America  Many  worked  their  fingernails  to 
the  bone  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  fund-s  to  make  their  way  to 
this  country. 

One  of  those  whose  heart  was  bent  in  sailing  to  the  land  of  the 
free  was  Adolph  Raduziner  Adolph  was  a  young  man.  strong  and 
ambitious.  He  heard  a  whole  lot  about  the  "golden  land."  He 
wanted  to  get  away  from  "a  life  of  fear"  and  go  to  a  place  where 
the  "air  and  the  sunshine"  were  free  to  those  who  settled  In 
America. 

PACKS    BELONGINGS 

The  young  man.  Adolph.  one  day  early  In  1884.  packed  his  small 

belongings,    embraced    the    members    of    hi«    family,    and    le't.     His 

heart    pumped   fast    as   he    walked    the   ships   gajipplank      He    soon 

found  tbe  shore  line  of  the  land  of  his  birth  drift ir.g  off  into  the 

horizon  and  vanish 

I       The  voyage  to  America,  wh.le  rough  on  some  days,  did  not  faze 

I    Adolph.     He  knew  he  was  going  to  a  land  where  he  would  not  have 

to  fear  the  onslauRhts  of  anti-Semites      He  knew  he  was  going  to 

I    a  country  where  everyone  who  wants  to  work  and  pray  may  do  so  aa 

;    hLs  conscience  guided  him,  as  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  his 

neighbor. 
I  On  May  5.  1884.  Adolph  landed  In  New  York  City  Like  all  Immi- 
grants, his  first  thouEht  was  to  find  a  place  to  settle  and  gn  into 
business.  It  wasn't  many  months  later  when  he  entered  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  Jewelry  business  At  the  cutset  he  managed  to  get 
by      As  time  rolled  on  Adolph  drifted  into  men's  neckwear. 

SAW     NEED    or    JEWISH    ORGANIZATION 

As  the  boy  Adolph  continued  to  look  around  he  saw  the  need  of 
joining  with  other  Jews  in  an  organization  where  the  American 
way  of  life  could  be  learned  He  felt  that  through  a  cooperative 
program  Jews  in  America  would  be  able  to  help  to  make  each  other's 
lot  more  comfortable  and  interesting.  Through  an  organization  he 
knew  the  plans  could  be  formulated  to  help  the  sick  and  needy: 
to  care  for  the  dead  In  the  orthodox  way.  And  while  do.ng  all  this 
he  knew  that,  through  a  process  of  development,  immigrant  Jews 
could  be  taught  Americanism. 

Therefore,  3  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  countrv  Adolph  Radu- 
rin.  witb  26  otber  Jewish   bretbren,  formulated   an  organizatiua 
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which  today  stands  out  as  America's  largest  Jew.sh  fraternal  group — 
the  Independent  Order  of  Brith  Abraham. 

As  one  of  the  original  charter  members  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Brith  Abraham,  Brother  Raduzlrer  roUed  up  his  sleeves  and  worked 
Bide  by  side  with  Max  Eckniaiin.  of  the  Abraham  Lodge.  No,  1;  Jacob 
Schoen.  Morilz  Schwartz.,  and  Jacob  Justkowitz.  of  the  Kronpnnz 
Rudolph  Lodge  (now  National  Lodge,  No.  2);  Jonas  Hencht  Morltz 
Lcenz,  and  Philip  Ascher.  of  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Lodge,  No.  32  (now 
Justice  Lodge.  No  3);  Emanuel  Gluck,  Herman  Gottlieb,  and  M. 
Bergman.  Oi  the  CM  Rothschild  Lodge.  No.  72  inow  Chasam  gopher 
Lodge.  No.  5;  Sigmund  Fodor  and  Morltz  Friedman,  of  Jacob 
Ascher  Lodge.  No  7  (now  Jacob  Ascher  Lodge.  No.  6);  I  Tobias, 
of  Oestcrrelch-Ungarishe  Lodge.  No.  91  (now  Oesterreich-Ungar- 
tsbe  Lodge.  No  9) ;  Wold  E  Rendsburg  and  Louis  Jackson,  of  Loyalty 
Lodge,  No  10;  Max  Stern  and  Aaron  Toff,  of  James  A  Gariield 
Lodge  No,  36  (now  James  A  Garfield  Lodge.  No,  16) ;  Morltz  Hirten- 
Ete'n  Jona.'on  Kahn.  and  M  Mayer,  of  SchUler  Lcnge.  No.  128  (now 
Schiller  Lodge  No,  17 1;  A,  Rappaport,  of  the  Jaroslauer  Lodge  (now 
Jaroslauer  Lodge,  No  21);  and  EmU  Neufeld.  of  the  Tlsz.^  Kalman 
IXKlge  No  75  (now  Benjamin  Lodge.  No.  22);  Moses  Singer  and  W. 
Buchbaum.  of  the  Chajim  Halberstam  Lodge,  No  79  (now  Chajim 
Halberstam  Lodge.  No,  28);  Adolph  Hadler,  of  Wolf  Eger  Lodge.  No. 
30;  Max  GoJclbcrger.  of  Mamonldies  Lodge,  No.  92,  and  David  Ham- 
burger, of  Rebecca  Lodge. 

The  task  cf  building  up  Independent  Order  of  Brith  Abraham  was 
not  an  easy  one  But  it  wasn't  long  before  the  activities  of  the  order 
caught  the  Imagination  of  hundreds  of  Jews  in  the  metropolitan 

"Our  organization  played  an  Important  part  In  the  lives  of  im- 
migrant Jews."  said  Brother  Raduziner.  "We  have  provided  them 
with  serial  actlvltips.  Inculcated  In  them  the  value  of  discipline, 
taught  them  the  American  form  of  living,  and  encouraged  thorn  to 
studv  English,  Many  of  these  Immigrants  later  in  l;fe  became 
very"  active  in  American  affairs.  Many  of  their  children  grew  up 
and  held  Important  public  offlce.  These  Immigrants  and  their 
offspring  were  certalnlv  a  credit  to  the  order  and  our  country. 

"During  national  crisis,  the  members  of  our  order  never  flmrhrd 
They  have  responded  patriotically  to  their  country's  call  Many 
have  given  their  lives  to  keep  America  free  and  safe  for  democracy. 

"In  the  early  days  of  our  order,  we  knew  of  practically  no  anti- 
Semitism.  Jews  and  Christians  lived  Bide  by  side,  and  worked  to- 
gether happily  Only  on  rare  occasions  did  we  hear  of  racial  dif- 
ferences Genorally.'we  were  all  Americans — pioneers  endeavoring 
to  build  up  a  country  where  everyone  would  be  able  to  live  to- 
gether In  a  good  neighborly  way, 

'Today  we  find  unfortunately  within  our  shores  un-Chrlstlan 
and  un-American  activities,  directed  toward  destn  y.ng  Jewry  The 
advent  of  antl-Semlthm  I  place  at  the  doer  cf  Hitlerlsm  Since 
Hitler  came  Into  pr)wer,  antl-SemltIsm  here  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced. 

"However  I  fervently  believe  that  the  present  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  this  country  will  not  thrive.  We  still  have  In  th's 
country  millions  of  liberal  and  tnie  American  Christians  who  will 
not  toleraU-  racial  baiting  It  won't  be  long  before  all  hate- 
spreaders  will  be  curtjed  by  law." 

Brother  Raduziner,  who  does  not  look  his  88  years,  began  to 
muse  for  a  moment  One  could  see  a  twlnk'e  In  his  eyes  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  make  further  oliservations  on  conditions  of  today, 
with  a  serious  and  steady  voice,  he  continued  assuringly: 

HOPE    rOR    rUTUKZ 

"There  is  hope  for  the  future  of  our  people.  The  young  as  well 
as  the  old  must  not  be  discouraged. 

"Were  It  not  for  the  defeat  of  a  proposed  plan  presented  by  the 
late  Past  Grand  Master  Judge  Leon  Sanders  to  have  members  pay 
according  to  their  ages,  we  would  have  had  today  not  only  the 
largest  fraternity,  but  more  than  $45,000,000  in  our  reserve  fund 
for  the  protection  of  our  member."  The  order  did  not  follow  Judge 
Sanders'  suggestion,  made  In  1919.  That's  why  we  are  today  en- 
deavoring   In   every  way   possible  to  find  other   sources  to  aid   the 

aged  of  our  order  ,.j      ,., 

"But  I  am  still  hopeful.  Our  membership  today  Is  solid  We 
have  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  our 
work  The  young  will  carry  on  the  work  started  by  the  old  folks. 
At  this  time  I  want  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  old  folks  that 
they  have  their  children  and  relatives  join  our  order  tcday.  not  only 
lor  th'-lr  own  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  America  and  JewTy 

"Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  greater  unity  in  Jewish  life. 
This  unity  Is  Imperative  In  view  of  the  assaults  made  upon  our 
people,  -riirouch  unltv  we  gain  strength.  This  strength  will  en- 
able tis  to  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  un-Amerlcnn  activUlcs 
Of  subversive  groups.     Our  protests  then  will  have  greater  e^^t 

"I  want  to  wish  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Brith 
Abraham  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year  '  ^„,^», 

Brother  Raduziner  was  the  organizer  of  the  Kronprlnz  Rudolph 
Lodge  No  2.  now  known  as  the  national  lodge  He  has  been  trans- 
ferred'to  memberFhip  In  the  Empire  State  lodge.  His  sen  Scltan. 
Is  al.so  a  member  of  this  lodge  He  resides  at  555  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixtieth  Street,  Manhattan. 

Brother  Raduziner  is  still  active  In  lodge  affairs  He  frequently 
Visits  the  grand  lod^e  headquarters,  where  this  interview  was  held. 
During  his  activities  in  the  order  he  has  held  many  Important  posi- 
tions in  the  grand  lodge,  including  grand  treasurer,  chairman,  and 
treasurer  of  reserve  board,  and  chairman  of  the  state  of  the  order 
Hi  also  organized  the  B,  Weinberger  Lodge,  No.  56,  which  today  is 
known  as  the  Ferdlnai.d-Levy  Lodge,  No.  56. 
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Railroad  Men  Who  Carry  Us  Safely  Day  and  Night 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WHEAT 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  railroad  employees  were  paid 
$4,465,604,688  more  in  the  6  years  1927-32.  preceding  the 
New  Deal,  than  they  were  in  the  first  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  1933-38. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  established  the  first  rail- 
road-pension system  way  back  in  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days 
in  1884.  during  a  Republican  administration,  while  the  pres- 
ent third-term  candidate  was  in  kindergarten. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  railroad  employees  were 
covered  by  pensions  prior  to  1923,  and  over  50  railroad 
companies  established  pension  systems  during  Republican 
administrations. 

Why  would  a  Republican  President,  Wendell  Willkie.  want 
to  destroy  what  Republicans  have  worked  for  years  to  achieve 
for  the  railroad  man? 

A  car  foreman  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  says: 

I  remember  what  Government  management  did  to  the  railroads 
In  the  last  World  War,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Wendell  Wlllkle 
because  he  knows  that  prosperity  will  come  to  the  railroad  man 
when  Oovernment  encourages,  rather  than  discourages,  American 
business  and  indusUy. 

More  business  means  more  production.  More  production 
means  more  carriers.  More  carriers  mean  more  railroad 
jobs.  More  railroad  jobs  mean  more  wages  for  the  railroad 
man. 

Wendell  Willkie's  life  record  shows  that  he  believes  in 
the  legislative  authority  of  Congress,  that  he  keeps  his 
promises,  and  that  he  gets  things  done. 

Why  listen  to  a  whispering  campai|^?  Why  not  cast 
your  vote  for  Wendell  Willkie.  whose  record  is  a  matter  of 
actual  facts? 

Do  You  Know — ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  that,  under 
the  RepubUcan  administration,  in  1929,  private  pay  roUs  In 
American  industry  were  twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
more  than  in  1939  under  the  New  Deal?  Did  that  hit  your 
pocketbook? 

Did  you  know — 

That,  under  the  New  Deal.  July  1935  to  1940.  there  were 
13,696  strikes  in  the  United  States,  with  78.970.000  working 
days  lost?    What  did  that  do  to  your  year's  income  and  to 

the  Nation's  income? 

That  the  1929  annual  average  income  per  person  was  (682? 

That  the  1939  annual  average  income  per  person  was  only 
$529? 

Did  you  have  $150  less,  too?  Or  were  you  just  lucky  be- 
cau.se  you  work  for  a  man  who  operates  his  factory  on  the 
Republican  policy  of  more  production— so  lower  price  to  the 
consumer,  so  more  orders,  so  more  employment  for  you? 

l>i  you  know — 

That  Hitler  came  into  power  with  the  assistance  of  Grerman 

labor? 

That,  once  in  full  power.  Hitler  destroyed  all  established 
labor  unions  in  Germany? 

Tliat  there  is  no  collective  bargaining  in  Germany  today? 
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That  workmen  get  as  little  as  perhaps  20  cents  a  day  in 
Germany? 

That  every  workman  in  Germany  must  pay  into  the  Gov- 
ernment party  labor  organization  mto  which  he  has  been 
forced,  whether  he  wishes  or  not? 

Do  you  know  that  Roosevelt  already  has  the  power  to  make 
that  happen  here? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  the  government  of  New  York  State 
v.ith  a  bank  balance  and  left  it  $85,000,000  in  debt:  and  he  has 
more  than  doubled  the  United  States  national  debt  in  8  years. 

Do  you  know  that  Wendell  Willkie  was  called  in  1933  to 
manage  an  electric-l'sht  company  with  a  $1,600,000  debt? 
In  4  years'  time  he  had  pulled  it  out  of  debt.  Which  kind  of  a 
busint  ssman  do  you  want  to  manage  the  national  business  and 
industry  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Willkie  bt^lieves  that  busine.ss  should  be  run  for  the 
b  nefit  of  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  consumer — 
more  production  for  the  employer,  more  employment  for  the 
employee,  lower  prices  for  the  consumer. 

Did  you  know  that  your  President  Rocsevelt  actually  re- 
fu.sed  to  supp<irt  a  social-security  bill  ar.d  deliberately  delayed 
its  passage  for  3  years  until  he  was  forced  by  universal  de- 
mand to  act  on  it  in  1935? 

Mr.  Willkie  will  continue  the  minimum-wage  laws,  the 
maximum-hour  laws,  the  Railroad  Pension  Act,  collective  bar- 
gaining, soc  al  .security  for  still  more  proups,  old-age  assist- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
W.  P.  A.,  and  relief  until  business  is  good  enough  to  reemploy 
men  and  women  in  regular  job-.  Ninpty-five  percent  of  the 
business  in  the  United  Stales  us  based  on  mutual  faith  and 
trust.  Will  you  choose  a  m.an  of  broken  promises  or  a  man  of 
promises  kept? 

Vote  for  Wendell  Willkie,  who  has  kept  his  promises  and 
delivered  the  goods. 


The  Evolution  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  as  a  Candidate 

for  l*rcsident 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  come  to  the 
American  people  a  great  rcv.'lation  in  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Willkie  for  President.  Practically  unkp.own  until  the  Phl'i- 
delphia  convention,  he  has  in  a  few  weeks  become  th?  b  t 
known  and  most  favorably  known  man  outside  public  office. 
He  is  not  only  a  dynamic  character  and  crusading  campaigner 
but  a  philosopher  and  thoroughly  good  sp^rt.  An  editorial  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times  of  October  17  is  a  fine  analysis  of  the 
subject  that  I  include  a  part  herein: 

I  From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  October  17.  1940] 

THE    WILLKIE    OF    TODAY 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  American  pfnrple  are  beginning  to 
llnclor^tand  the  new  typo  of  Presidential  candidate  represented  by 
Wendell  WiUkle-  and  that  'hey  like  it 

The  public  had  to  find  Wendell  Willkie.  In  a  sense  he  had  to 
find  hlm.«elf      Now  the  twofold  Job  i.s  movlnt;  on. 

Fir.*t  (^X  all.  people  Icve  .i  fighter  with  a  genu.ne  cau-^e.  WlUkle  is 
a  fl^'hter  and  he  ha.s  :-uch  a  cause 

When  he  began  hl.«  active  campaigning  Willkie  was  under  a  tre- 
mendous handicap.  He  had  his  caii.se  and  the  fighting  spirit,  but 
he  was  new  to  the  game.  He  had  none  of  the  technique  of  the 
demagogue,  none  of  the  clev»r  tricks  of  the  p<  lilician  In  appealing 
to  the  crowd  and  making  a  thing  .ippear  what  it  was  not. 

Above  that,  he  faced  an  entrenched  admiiii.'^tration  and  bureauc- 
racy, with  its  favored  group.<5  of  the  people,  its  milhciis  of  Job- 
holders, and  with  billions  of  money  at  its  corrnnand. 

But  Willkie  moved  into  the  uphill  battle,  and  he  has  moved  on 
with  it.  He  has  cho-scn  the  hard  way.  He  has  traveled  long  dis- 
tances and  kept  long  hours  He  has  deliberately  gone  into  un- 
friendly and  hc:5tile  ar^ai;.     He  h.is  been  a&soUed  with  eggs,  tomatoes. 


and  verbal  Insults.  He  has  taken  them  all  and  turned  them  back— . 
with  pleas  that  his  cause  be  heard  in  a  fair  and  demo'^atic  hearing. 

Willkie  is  not  only  a  courageous  fighter.  He  is  earnest,  sincere, 
able. 

He  has  refused  to  play  politics  when  politics  might  have  been  a 
powerful  advantage,  at  least  for  the  moment  He  honestly  bell  wed 
in  the  selective  draft,  and  said  so  when  It  was  a  red-hot  political 
Issue.  He  could  have  turned  it  to  political  uses.  He  patriotically 
refused.  He  honestly  believed  in  certain  features  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  said  so  when  partisans  strongly  urged  him  to  make  it  the  object 
of  a  wholesale  a'^sault  He  honestly  believed  in  a  vigorous  and 
uncompromising  foreign  policy,  and  said  so  when  others  would  have 
hedged  and  qualified 

Willkie  is  no  hedger  or  appeaser  on  domestic  or  on  foreign  po.lcles. 
He  has  phiced  his  cause  on  a  higher  plane.  He  has  gained  ccnfl- 
dence  in  it  and  in  himself  as  he  has  advanced.  He  has  gained  sup- 
port for  both 

He  has  made  his  cause  a  crusade,  a  crusade  for  America — an 
America  .secure  and  impregnable  against  attack  from  abroad,  an 
America  secure  for  its  people  at  home,  an  America  with  Jobs  lor 
workers,  an  America  with  *a  revived  industry,  an  America  with  a 
devotion  to  its  fine  traditions  and  the  democratic  system,  an  Amer- 
ica with  a  restored  honesty,  morale,  self-respect 

Thafs  the  Wendell  Willkie  and  the  cause  the  American  people  are 
coming  to  know  and  support.  It  Is  the  kind  of  lendershlp  the 
Nation  can  trust— the  kind  of  leadership  It  requires  for  Its  present 
security  and  its  further  safe  progress. 


Lest  the  Veterans  Forjret— Eviction  of  the  Bonus 

Marchers  in  1932 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK    VV.\.SniNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
national  administration  paid  the  so-called  soldiers'  bonus 
to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  in  1936.  It  was  my  pri\i- 
lege  and  honor  to  serve  for  4  years  on  the  steering  committee 
of  22  House  Members  who  led  the  fight  which  culminated 
successfully  in  the  cash  payment  in  1936  of  the  adjusted- 
service  certiflcati'S  which  had  been  delinquent  since  1924. 

The  war  veterans  should  not  forget  the  contrast  this  action 
presents  to  the  treatment  accorded  them  in  1932  by  the 
Hoover  administration  when  they  came  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  peacefully  petition  the  President  and  Congress  for  pay- 
ment of  this  past-due  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  brief  quotations  from  prominent  public  men 
and  the  pre-ss  in  regard  to  this  disgraceftil  episode  in  Ameri- 
can history  "lest  we  forget." 

OPINIONS   or  PUBLIC   MEN 

Senator  Bronson  Cutting,  of  New  Mexico: 

T^o  use  of  Federal  troops  against  unarmed  veterans,  whether 
prompted  by  cowardice  or  stupidity.  wa.s  an  unpardonable  outrage. 
No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  transparent  pretext  that  a  few  Com- 
munists had  attached  themselves  to  the  loyal  Americans  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  bonus  forces. 

Representative  Clyde  K^Ily,  of  Pcnn.sylvania: 

These  homeless  Jobless  veterans  behaved  In  a  manner  beyond 
crltici.-m  whiie  Congress  was  In  session.  I  cannot  understand  why 
force  leading  to  sucli  tragic  results  should  be  necessary  now. 

Representative  Addison  T.  Smith,  of  Idaho: 

The  bonus  men  have  not  helped  their  cause,  but  I  see  no  occasion 
for  the  use  of  such  drastic  measures  by  the  Government.  Why 
need  the  soldiers  have  burned  the  shacks  and  tents?  Had  the 
veterans  been  given  a  few  more  days  I  am  sati.^fied  they  would  have 
evacuated  Government  property. 

Representative  LaGuardia,  of  New  York: 

Soup  is  cheaper  than  tear  bombs  and  bread  better  than  bullets  lu 
maintaining  law  and  order  In  these  times. 

Senator  King,  of  Utah: 

Most  deploralMe  happening  In  the  history  of  the  American  people. 

Senator  Black,  of  Alabama: 

The  action  of  the  President  was  wholly  unnecessary  and  Ill-timed. 
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Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier.  of  North  Dakota: 

It  is  an  awful  indictment  against  those  In  cor.trol  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  against  our  system  of  doing  business  when  troops  are 
called  out  to  disperse  veterans  who  served  their  Nation  faithfully 
In  time  of  war  and  arc  now  Jobless,  penniless,  and  hungry  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  but  because  of  the  neulect  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  their  Interests  •  •  •.  Bayonets  and  bullets 
will  not  relieve  the  present  deplorable  conditions  nor  bring 
prosp>erlty. 

Representative  A.  J.  S.^bath.  of  Ulincis: 

I  am  formulating  a  protest  to  President  Hoover  against  the  in- 
humi^n  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  ex-service  men  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  American  people  resent  such  brutal  and  harbli  action. 
Every  loyal  American  must  resent  giving  thousand.^  of  millions  to 
foreign  countries  and  rtfu.'-ing  the  few  dollars  needed  to  feed  the 
star\ing  ex-service  men  During  the  3  months  these  men  were  In 
Washington,  I  found  them  all  to  be  law-abiding  men  c£  serious 
purpose. 

Gov.  Gilford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  bonus  march^^rs  have  shown  far  more  restraint  than  the 
Washington  authorities  Tlie  great  majority  of  thim  did  nothing 
whatever  to  deserve  treatment  that  would  have  been  cruel  if  they 
hnd  been  Chinese  ccoUes.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  they  could  have 
dene  that  would  Justify  a  night  attack  with  tear  gas  and  U.nks 
cn  camp.s  containing  hundreds  of  women  and  children  A  little 
forbearance,  a  little  ccmmon  sense,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  men 
lik"  the  Pennyslvanla  State  Police  would  have  moved  them  if  they 
had  to  be  m.jved.  without  breaking  any  bones.  The  whole  business 
was  stupid  and  alUigeiher  unnecessary. 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee: 

If  there  was  any  real  rlct  It  was  created  by  the  Army  and  not 
by  the  ex-service  men.  One  of  the  soldiers,  to  my  knowledge  had 
his  picture  taken  while  puttmg  a  torch  to  one  nf  the  huts  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  is  said  there  were  Communists  among  the 
bonu«;  forces,  and  that  Is  given  as  a  reason  for  calling  out  the  Army. 
The  Government  violated  its  every  duty  in  not  having  found  those 
Communists  before  this  trumped-up  arrangement  had  been  made  to 
get  the  ex-service  men  out  of  town. 

The  cry  of  Communists  Is  Just  another  of  the  fake  excuses  now 
being  given  out  for  this  abominable  and  disgraceful  treatment  of 
ex-service  men. 

The  sufTerlngs  of  these  men  and  their  helpless  wives  and  children 
must  have  been  terrific  In  the  extreme  as  they  were  hunted  by  tne 
Army  and  driven  cut  of  the  city  at  the  points  of  bayonets  and 
satKTS  Th'^re  was  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  President  to  call 
out  the  Army 

As  old  as  history  itself  the  calling  out  of  an  army  by  a  ruler 
und>T  such  circumstances  ha*  t)een  regarded  as  the  highest  species 
of  tyranny 

When  the  Congress  convenes  In  December.  I  phall  offer  a  resolu- 
tion to  Investigate  I  shall  inrlst  that  the  blame  be  placed  upon 
thi>se  who  were  re.'-pcnslblc  for  the  miserable  affair. 

There  was  no  situation  with  the  ex-service  men  that  General 
Glassford  and  the  local  police  could  not  have  handled  with  ease. 
The  ex-service  men  were  not  and  had  not  been  a  menace. 

Norman  H.  Thomas.  Socialist  candidate  for  President: 
The  use  of  troops  under  the  Preeldent's  order  was  Inexcti&able. 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Mims,  president,  EHstrict  of  Columbia 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion: 

The  action  of  the  administration  was  high-handed  and  heart- 
less. 

Norman  Landrcau,  department  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion: 

The  United  States  has  been  given  a  black  eye  the  world  over. 

Forrest  G.  Cooper,  southern  vice  commander,  American 
Legion : 

I  hung  my  head  in  shame  when  I  read  the  Government  I  fought 
for  used  giis  and  tanks  and  cavalry  against  my  buddies. 


Wendell  L.  Willkie 


AMERICAN   PRESS 


Philadelphia  Record: 


•     Is  a  lack  of  hu- 


An  explanation  which  really  explains     •      • 
man  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

Baltimore  Sun: 

A  handful  of  forlorn  men  •  •  •  were  the  'insurrectionists" 
who  were  to  endanger  the  Nation.     What  bot-hl 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner: 

For  slieer  stupldltv  President  Hoover's  spectacular  employment 
of  the  military  in  evicting  a  mere  handful  of  World  War  derelicts 
Is  without  parallel  in  American  annalB 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Journal: 

Whether  official  Washington  handled  tbe  BltuaUon  with  the  best 
of  tact  l£  debatable. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  17.  1940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  In  the  Record  of  October  15. 
Senator  Maloney,  of  Connecticut,  in;sertcd  a  quotation  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  November  1934.  The  quotation  which  the  Senator 
has  inserted  indicates  that  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Willkie, 
in  behalf  of  southern  industries,  to  draw  new  industries  from 
the  North.  Senator  Maloney  ha.5  placed  this  quotation  in 
the  Record  for  the  purpo.se  of  discrediting  Mr.  Willkie's  re- 
cent appearances  in  New  England  for,  on  his  own  statement, 
he  says  in  part: 

During  his  (Winkle's)  recent  visit  to  Connecticut,  in  view  of  the 
sympathy  which  he  rxpres.sed  foi  the  workmen  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  In  view  cf  several  references  to  his  pf)sition  on  the 
matter  of  aiding  working  people  and  small  business  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  desire  to  quote  from  a  speech  which  Mr.  WiUkle  delivered 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  November  7,  1934. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Willkie  made  that  statement  he  was 
actively  connected  with  a  southern  concern  and  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  making  every  effort  to  attract  new  industry 
to  the  South  to  promote  prosperity  in  his  own  locale.  Is 
there  any  individual  who  would  condemn  such  earnest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  private  businessman?  We  in  Connecticut 
have  made  many  efforts,  with  some  marked  success,  to  bring 
new  industries  to  our  State  as  a  matter  of  good  business  and 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
This  very  activity  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  our  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  Would  anyone  care  to  make  public  criti- 
cism of  similar  action  on  the  part  of  any  prominent  Coimec- 
ticut  businessman? 

However,  the  important  point  is  In  that  part  of  the  quota- 
tion where  Mr.  Willkie  says: 

The  Alabama  Power  Co  can  remove  Industries  from  the  North, 
because  It  Is  a  btisiness  concern,  but  the  T.  V,  A.  cannot  remove 
them,  because  It  Is  a  part  of  our  Government. 

This  statement  stands  to  Mr.  Willkie's  credit  and  refutes 
the  very  point  the  Senator  is  trying  to  make.  It  refutes  that 
point  because  it  shows  that  Mr.  Willkie,  as  President,  would 
have  a  very  clear  sense  of  his  duty  toward  all  of  America,  the 
broader  outlook  so  essential  to  that  oflBce,  and  untinged  with 
the  malice  so  evident  in  the  dealings  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  industries  and  other  specific  groups.  It  indi- 
cates a  loyalty  to  his  job  which  should  make  him  strong  with 
every  American  voter,  for  it  shows  him  as  an  ofiBcial  in  a 
southern  concern  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  is  primarily  interested,  and,  as  President,  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  United  States. 


Analysis  of  Appropriations,  Seventy-Sixth  Con- 
gress, Third  Session— National  Defense  More 
Than  Half  of  the  Total 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  made  to  date  during  this  session 
of  Congress  are  the  largest  ever  enacted  during  peacetime. 
Everyone  has  recognized  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  re- 
armament of  the  United  States  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
defenses  for  hemispheric  protection.  No  voice  has  been 
raised  against  the  provision  of  the  sums  that  have  been  made 
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available.  Congress  has  acted  with  expedition  and  with  prac-  i 
tical  unanimity  not  only  in  granting  the  requests  of  the 
Executive  lor  funds  and  legislation  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances has  gone  beyond  the  Budget  estimates  and  made  pro- 
vision for  vital. y  necessary  military  and  raval  neccsJUics 
which  the  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  the  World  War  indi- 
cated should  be  added  immediately  to  formally  presented 
requests. 

I  shall  Include  as  a  part  cf  these  remarks  three  tables  which 
analyze  and  portray  clearly  the  appropriations  of  the 
session. 

Table  I  is  a  listing  of  all  appropriations  by  acts  and  in 
comparison  with  the  Budget  estimates.  Table  II  is  a  break- 
down of  the  appropriations  in  table  I,  rearranging  the  appro- 
priations according  to  major  purposes,  functions,  and  fiscal 
years,  and  disregarding  the  acts  in  which  those  appropria- 
tions were  made.  Table  III  is  a  segregation  of  the  national- 
defense  appropriations  set  forth  in  table  II,  allocating  the 
amounts  according  to  agencies,  purposes,  fiscal  years,  and 
including,  in  addition  to  th^  direct  apprcpriations.  the  con- 
tract authorizations  for  national-defense  programs  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  neutrabty  laws. 

COMP.\RISON    or    ArPROPRIATlONS    A.VD    ECiTTMATES 

A  comparison  of  the  dirpci  appropriations  and  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  session  shows  the  following: 

The  total  appropriated  in  all  appropriation  acts  during 
the  session,  combined  with  the  amounts  under  permanent 
appropriations  which  are  a  general  revenue  charge  but  ex- 
cluding therefrom  the  trust  funds  chargeable  against  trust 
fund  receipts,  is  $16,920,627,477.15.  This  sum  includes  postal 
appropriations  chargeable  largely  to  postal  revenues  and  a 
few  annual  trust  funds  chargeable  to  trust-fund  receipts.  An 
analysis  shows  the  following   facts: 

Total,  exclu-lve  of  trust  funds  under  perm.nnent 

appropriations » 16.  020,  627.  477.  15 

Les-s; 

Trust  funds  in  annual  acts.  $44.  196,  754  29 

Portion     of     postal     appro- 
priations for  1941  payable 

from  postal  r€%'enues 780.  000.  000  00 

824,  196,  754.  29 


16.096,430.722  86 


Chargeable   to  ;?eneml  rrronurs 

Appn'pri;iti(ins    for    national    defen-^e    and    en- 
forcement of  neutrality  (see  table  II) 9,  114.  345.  921   58 


Net  amount  for  a!I  other  functions  of  Govern- 
ment chargeable  to  kjent^ral  revenues 6  982.  084.  801   28 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  regular  annual,  supplemen 
with  the  Budj::et  e>timates  considered  for  such 
cellaneous  public  and  private  acts) 


The  amount  for  national  defense  and  enforcement  of  neu- 
trality represents  56  6-  percent  of  the  total  chargeable  to 
general  revenues  and  the  amount  for  all  other  functions  of 
Government   represents  43.3-^   percent. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  trust  funds  under  permanent  appro- 
priations which  are  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts  is  S2,- 
148  921.298,  and  this  sum  added  to  the  over-all  total  cf  S16,- 
920.627.477.15  makes  a  grand  total,  including  trust  funds,  of 
$19,069,548,775  15. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  appropriations,  specific  authority 
is  granted  to  enter  into  contracts  subject  to  future  appro- 
priations by  Congress  aggregating  for  the  session  the  sum  of 
$4,066,191,860.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $3,991,882,009  is 
attributable  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  civil  activities  of 
Government  contributing  to  national  defense,  as  set  forth  in 
table  III.  Eliminating  this  amount  for  national  defense,  the 
ren.ainder  of  the  oontract  authorizations  for  other  Govern- 
ment purposes  is  only  $74  309,851. 

The  total  appropriations  are  a  net  amount  of  $641,519,461.24 
In  excess  of  the  formally  presented  Budget  estimates.    The 
net  increase  is  arrived  at  by  a  small  number  of  large  increases 
offset  by  numerous  decreases.    The  items  of  excess  contribut- 
ing to  the  net  increase  consist  of  $212,000,000  for  parity  pay- 
ments to  agricultural   producers.   $62  321.188   additional   for 
removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  encDurage- 
ment  of  exportation  of  such  commodities,  $50,000,000  increase 
in   the   appropriation   for   the   C.vilian   Conservation    Coips 
($230  000.000  to  $280  000.000'  to  restore  the  amount  approxi- 
mately to  the  1940  figure,  $128,107,115  to  provide  camps  and 
cantonments  for  Nntonal  Guard  troops  ordered  into  the  Fed- 
eral service,  $320,683,940  to  increase  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  R."£:ular  Army  from  280.000  to  375.000  men.  and  $100.- 
000. OUO  for  housing  for  married  enlisted  personnel  and  de- 
fense-industry workers  in  connection  with  the  Army,  Navy, 
and   Maritime   Commi.ssion.     These   5  major   increases  over 
Budget  estimates  total  $873,112,243  and  this  amount  was  off- 
set by  decreases  sufficient  to  bring  the  net  increase  down  to 
the  f^g:ure  of  $641,519,461.24.    The  increases  in  estimates  for 
the  national  defense  indicate  the  willingness  and  expeditious 
action  of  Congress  in  responding  to  national-defense  needs. 
Events  and  necessities  in  national  defense  have  moved  rapidly 
and  as  these  needs  arose  while  national-defense  appropriation 
bills   were  pendmg  in  Congress  they  were   inserted  without 
waiting  for  the  submission  of  a  formally  prepared  Budget 
estimate.    Full  information  and  detailed  amounts  to  substan- 
tiate the  action  were  furnished  by  the  Executive  informally. 

tal,  deficiency,  and  miscellaneous  appropriation  act.s 
acts,  76th  Conjj:.,  lid  sess.  (exclusive  of  sums  in  mis- 


Title  of  acts 

Budget  estimates 

.\ppropriations 

Increase  f  +  )  or 
deorea.so  (  — ).  appro- 
priations compared 
with  estimates 

REGULAH    ANNUAL,   IMl 

Asiriciilt  ure 

Dist rict  of  C'olunihia 

I  iidopeudcnt  otiices 

I  nt^rior.  _ _ _ _ 

'  S720.  Sno.  .'iO."..  00 
49.  (U)9.  US.  00 

5 1,  m.*?.  r.io,  47a  oo 

'  133,  777,  til 4.  05 

$918,  fi03,  OlS.  00 

4S.  765.  080.  00 

1,  120,243.528.  (K) 

135,  383,  330.  05 

•  8197,  713,  11.3  00 

-844,338.  (Ml 

-73,405,945  00 

-rl.»i05.  7 HI.  t)0 

Labor-Federal  Securitv  Agoncv 

965,  988.  642.  00 

1.  023.  282,  690.  00 

-i-57,  294.  048.  00 

Labor 

Fedenil  St^rurity  Aeency 

Related  imlejH'inlent  aijenoies 

33.  310,  567.  00 
79S.  714,  (ISS.  00 
133.963,387.  00 

32.  714.  390.  00 
8,57.  143.  40O  00 
133.  424.  900.  00 

-596.  177.  00 

+  58,  42S,  712.  00 

-53.8,487.  00 

$60 

(3 

ferre 


n.iwi^-iw  I         foUoyvx:   m  $2,000  tran..fe-red  to  Interior,  printing  and  binding,   1041.  account  Biolopir-al  8nrvev    (2) 

'.•^^^.o!^/"*" •?"'■*,'""'*"''' ''*^'""  '?"^  d.)n.c.siM-»!lofnient  payments,  changed  from  1941  to  1940  and  transferred  to  First  Defu-i.'nrv 
)  .N>0.214  for  Tea  In.|K>rtation  Act,  1941.  transferred  to  Si^cond  nefitieuey.  and  (i)  $f,03,t;00  fur  white  frinRed  l^etle    1941    trans- 

»KxcIudes  $1. 055.000"  for  OfTice  of  Government  Reports,   Lxecutive  OfTice  of  the  President,  tran.sferred  to  emorKcnrv  reli»-f 
appropriation  .\ct.  tiscal  year  1941.  t:imiKiin>    imti 

•>  Kxclndes  the  f.-llowiiiK:    (D  $1,000,000.  BiuloKieai  Survey.  1941.  migratorv  hinl  conservation  ftind.  carried  in  Hudiret  fot-d  in 
that  amount  «n<l  in  Act  total  a.-<  an  indefinite.  (2)  .<1.210.3.-,0.  military  survevs.  Oeolottieal  Snrvev.  1941    tran<!ferre     t o  \V-  r  TVo^rt 
ment.  civil  functions    1941    and  (3)  $250..KH).  Antarctic  Kxi^cdition.   1941,  transferred  to  Second  Deficie.icv.     IcludeV$2  01 0 
pnntmg  and  luuding,  1941,  transferred  from  AgncuUure.  uh^iuucb  c^.in;u, 
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Table  I. — Comparison  of  regular  annual,  supplemental,  deficiency,  and  miscellaneous  appropriation  acts 
with  the  Budget  estimates  considered  for  such  acts  76th  Cong^  3d  sess.  (exclusive  of  sums  in  mis- 
cellaneous pul)lic  and  private  acts) — Continued 


Title  of  acta 


REUl  LAB  ANM  AL,  1»41 COlltlllUCd 


Budget  estimates 


.\ppropriations 


Locislative. 

Military 

Navv 


State,  Justice,  Commerce,  imd  Judiciary. 


State 

Justice 

Commerce 

Jiidiciarv 


TreOfiurv  and  Post  Oflice. 


Treasurv.. 
Post  Office. 


War   Department,  civil 

Total,  n'Rular  annual  acts 

Sri'PLKUENTAL.  UEKirlKNCY,  AND  MIsrELLANEOUS,  IMl  AND 

]<A0    AND    I'KIOR    YKAKS 

F.niercencv  Relief,  fl.•^(•al  vcar  1941 -- 

First  SM|>i)lem(  iitai  National  Pifense,  1941 

Second  Supplemental  National  Defense,  1911 

Thin!  Supplemental  National  Defen.se,  1941 -- 

First  Supplemental,  Ci%  ii  Fuiutions,  1941 

FmerKeiu-y  Supph-ment;;!.  1940 

Vrgent  Deficiency,  1940. -- 

First  Defiricncy.  1940 

8econ«l  Deficiency.  1940 

Miscellaneous  Mouse  Joint  Resolutions,  1941: 

Tennessee  \alli'v  .Xuthority 

Maritimi'  Commi,s>ion,  marine  in.surancc 

Arni\,  housiiiK  selective  service  enli-ti'.j  personnel 

Federal  Works  Agency,  housing  defense  workers,  etc... 
\  Eblimat^'s  prn<liiiK 


$25, 
1,  478. 
1.  371. 


789,  fil2.  00 
127,  118.  (M) 
311,  577  00 


109.  614,  010.  00 


*  20, 
»42. 

34. 

•  12, 


791.  ooa  00 
1  :^o.  t\'2i)  00 

52  4.  430  00 
1 67,  954.  (X) 


1,  044, 

045, 

312. 

00 

7  226, 
817. 

747, 
297. 

480 
8,32 

00 
00 

•221, 

934, 

6oaoo 

7,  314, 

738, 

181. 

05 

S23.  671.  220  00 
1.  499,  323,32-2.  IK) 
1,  :i08,  171.  13S.  tX) 


Tncreast\s  {-t^  or 

decrease  (1  appro- 

priat  ions  compared 

w  ith  est  iinat.>s 


-$2.  118.  .392  00 
-(-21,  19fi,  204.  00 
-63,  140,  439.  00 


107,  149,000  00 


20.  125.  .500.  00 
4 1 .  323,  000.  m 
33.  908,  5(H).  00 
1 1 .  792.  000  00 


1,032,801,095.  00 


218,  7.52,033.  00 
814.  049,  062.  <K) 


222,718.717.00 


7,  440,  113,  03R  05 


Total. supplemental,  deficiency,  and  miscellaneous  acts. 

Grand  total,  reeular  annual,  supplemental,  deficiency, 
and  miscellaneous  appropriation  acts --- 


PERM.fNEVT 


APPROPRIATIONS,     GENERAL 
ACCOUNTS 

Interest  on  public  debt 

SinkiiiR  fund  and  otlier  debt  retirement  funds- 
All  ot  luT 


AND     SPECIAL 


»  1,  112,  055.  000  00 

1,  105,  735.  219   00 

2.  2<>9.  002.  957  00 
1,  329.  902.  (171   (HI 

223.  39S.  410  4  4 

27 1 . 999,  523  00 

60,  353.  700.  00 

"95.  601.  72.5.  52 

"  95,  3G4.  143.  90 

25.  000,  000.  00 

.50,  000.  000.  00 

.3.3N.  2ti:i.  <.i()2.  (to 

150  090.  000.  00 

10,  (X»0.  000.  00 


1.  157, 
1.  4  79, 


2. 
1, 


7,  136,  766,  684.  86 


14,  451,  504,  865.  91 


Total,  p.rmanent  appropriations,  general  and  special 
accounts 


Grand  total.  includitiK  permanent   appropriations   for 
general  and  special  accounts  and  exclusive  of  trust 
funds 


1,  100.000,000.  00 

.5SC).  S40,  000.  00 

>2  140,  7t)3,  1.50.  00 


497, 
324, 
228, 
252, 

57. 

92, 


711, 
777, 
OKi, 
193. 
132. 
340. 
54  1 , 
035. 


85.  «91, 


357. 
147. 
392 
63(i. 
01  a 
77(V 
30O 
408. 
777. 


00 
00 
00 

00 

■  1  - 
o.> 

00 

00 

52 

23 


2,  465,010.00 


-  60.-.  .-,06  00 
-807.  ()20  00 
-615.  930  00 

-  375,  954.  (X) 


-11,244.217.  00 


-7,  995,  447.  00 
-3,  24S,  770  (K) 


-1-784,  117.  00 


+  125,374,  857.  00 


25.  (XM),  000.  00 

40.  000,  (KM).  00 

?:is.  2f.3.  902.  00 

75,  040,  000.  00 


+  45.  656.  .357. 
+  374,  on.  898. 
+  228,013,  43.5. 

-  5,  708.  438. 
+  4.  733.  602 

-19.  658,  717. 
-2,  812,  400. 

-  3,  566,  3 1 7. 

-  9,  472,  3(i6, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
91 
00 
00 
(M) 
07 


7.  652,  943,  709.  10 


15,093,056,747.  15 


1.827,  ()03,  1.50.00 


1,  100,000,000.  00 
586,  840,  000.  00 
140.730,  730.  00 


-10.000,000.  00 

—  75,  0.-,0,  000.  00 
-10,  0(K),  000.  00 


+  516.  177,  024.  24 


+  641,  .551,  881.  24 


32.  420.  00 


1 .  827.  570.  730.  00 


16,  920,  627,  477.  15 


-32,  420.  (X) 


+  641,519,461.  24 


10,  279,  108,  01.5.  91 

*  FxcluMve  of  S.50  000,  Salaries.  Department  of  State,  1941.  trauhferred  to  Second  r)fficiency. 

»V,  070^    consisting  of  travelinu  expenses.  $235,000;  salaries.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  $10,000;  and  probation  system,  $82.,,000 

*^'^^8n,7.!;x;^t;lns;;:r;::i  fnlm  Dni^i'n'ld'of  Jultt:r;^"he  Judiciary  account  of  transfer  of  appropriations  for  probation  system 

'"'"  ViXhrJ.n'txil'VnrsJ^'a^couM^^  moneys,   OfT.ce  of  C^ommissioner  of   Accounts  and   Dc^posits.      Excludes  $1,200. 

'''"?K:t;mi;eT;^.23,.XX.,000.  emergenev  reli-f.  Farm  Securitv  Administration.  1941.  reduced  by  $64,000,(X)0  by  S.  Doc.  No.  199. 
Includes  S1.055.(HR)  transfernHl  from  In(lel>en<l.-nt  ( tthces  isrc  note  2i 

.0  InehHles  SOO.(XX),(HK)  transferred  fron.  •^«7''''^"[;;:'-'5''';^^  ,^;;;lf  rm,";  state    (2)  $2.50.000.  Antarctic  Kxi>edition.  transferred 

""'u  h;:.'u.,u:rM:,H'K;'.'oo'furmigratory  bird  cou«,.rv».ian  fund  transferred  trum  regular  a.„ual  o.iu.aU.  a<  I,„eri„r  Department. 
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Table  I.-Comparison  of  regular  annual,  supplemental,  deficiency,  and  miscellaneous  appropriation  acts 
with  the  Budget  estimates  considered  for  such  acts,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  (exclusive  of  sums  in  mis- 
cellaneous public  and  private  acts) — Continued 


Title  of  acts 


PERMANENT    APPROPRIATIONS    OF    TRTST    FUNDS 

Unomploymont  trust  funrl,  Fodrral  old-aeo  and  survivors' 
iiisurario*-  trnst  furni,  railroad  ret  ircmcnt  trust  account,  and 
otlu'r  iniscfllani'<jus   trust   fuinls 


Ciraiid  total,  incl'iding  trust  fund- 


Budget  estimates 


?2.  14S,  921.  298.  00 


"  18,  428,  029.  313.  91 


Appropriations 


S2.  14S,  921,  298.  00 


'« 19,  069,  548,  775.  15 


Inrroa.sc  (4-)  or 
decrease  (  — ) ,  appro- 
priations compared 
with  estimates 


$041,519,  401.  24 


"-\    »  In  addition  contract  authori/ation.s  subject  to  future  appropriations  wore  estimated  in  the  aegreeate  of  $4  090  012.748. 

-Hitt- aJdition  contract  authori/ations  subject  to  future  appropriations  are  granted  totahng  s4,0».b,191,Kb().  Ihis  sum  floes 
not  include  >;4,5S0.UOO,l)OO  lesliinatcd  cost)  long  range  comniitinents  for  naval  shipbuilding  expansion  program  in  excess  of  pre.sent 
appropriationd. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS   BY    MAJOR    PrRPOSES 

TabIeIIisaclas>iflcation  of  appropriations  of  this  session  ac- 
cording to  major  purposes.  This  summary  speaks  for  itself.  I 
challenge  those  who  criticize  the  total  appropriations  of  the  ses- 


sion to  take  this  table  and  indicate  to  their  constituents  and 
other  American  people  which  of  the  15  major  categories  of  out- 
lay they  would  eliminate.  The  purposes  are  worthy  and  have 
been  approved  by  t  he  public  in  previous  expressions  of  confidence. 


Table  II.— Classification,  according  to  major  purposes  and  by  fiscal  years,  of  direct  appropriations  (ex- 
clusive of  miscellaneous  public  and  private  acts),  76th   Cong^  3d  sess. 


Purpo.se 


National  dcffiise  (includiiie  en- 
forcement of  neutrality  laws; 
for  detaiU  see  table  III): 

a.    Military    activities.     War 

1  )fp;irt iiH'iit   (  Army) 

N.avy  and  Marine  C%)rjis.. 
Ci\il  agencies  contribut- 
ing to  the  enforcement 
of  neutrality  and  the 
national-defenije  pro- 
gram   


b. 
C. 


1939  and  prior  fiscal 
years 


1010 


Tot.a!,  national 
defense  and  en- 
force m  e  n  t  of 
neutrality 


3 

4. 
5. 


0. 


Aasistance  to  agriculture,  exclu- 
sive of  ordinary  tiepartmental 
ojH'rations 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Public  tlt'bt  retirement  funds 

Postal  Service  (chargeable  for 
I  "Ml  in  the  estimated  sum  of 
$7M),0Ot), ()()()  to  postal  rev- 
el iUe.H) 

\  t  lerans'  Administration,  ex- 
clusive of  public  works 

Work  relief  and  n  lief,  inclusive 
of  Work  Projects  .Vdministra- 
tion.  National  Youth  Atiminis- 
tratiun,  Civilian  C\)ns»  r\  .ation 
Corps,  and  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration grants 


lOU 


$109.  498,  803.  24      »  $5,  703.  509,  885.  00 
^  lO:.,  I7S.  970.  30        '  2,  540,  513,  549.  04 


5.  75 1 ,  849.  00  »  583,  892,  799.  00 


Total 


•  $5.  813,  008,  748.  24 
♦2,  711,692,  52.5.  34 


'  589,  644,  648.  00 


2  280,  429,  088.  54 


«8,  833,  910,  233.  04 


'9.  114,345,921.  58 


60,  000.  000.  00 


IS,  504,  037.  30 


«  1.031.300.950.  00 

1.  100.  (XH).  (MM).  00 

580,  840,  000.  00 


815,338.  440.  75 
377,  840,  544.  00 


»  1,  489,  120,  357.  00 


» 1,091.  300.  o-,n.  00 

1,  100,  000,  (K)0.  00 

580,  840,  000.  00 


833,  843,  084.  05 
577,  840,  544.  00 


»  1,489,  120,357.00 


'  In  .iddition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aggregating  $2,979,130,397, 
'  In  addition  a  contract  is  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  in  the  sum  of  $2,4.50.(M)0. 

*  In  addition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aggregating  $822,995,012. 

♦  In  addition  contracts  are  authorised  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aggregating  >^N-'5.  145^012. 
^  in  addition  contracts  are  autiiorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aggregating  $1  st'^OoIoOO. 

*  In  addition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  agficrcKating  $3.9X9!432!()09. 
'  In  addition  contr.acts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  .ap[)ropriations  aggrt'gating  S3,9'.>1,SS2'<)09. 

'  In  addition  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  auttiorized  to  make  available  to  the  Department  of  .\griculture,  upon 
the  security  sjHHUtitvi  b\  the  Department  of  Acriculture  Aj>propriation  Act,  1941.  not  to  exceed  the  following  amounts  for  the  inaking 
of  loans,  namt'ly:    Rural  Piiectntication  loans,  $100,000,000,  and  Farm  Tenancy  .\ct  loans,  $50,000,000. 

•  In  atlilition  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  Department  of  .\griculture,  upon 
the  securitv  specified  by  the  Emergency  Relief  .\ppropriatiou  .Vet,  fiscal  year  1941,  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  fur  ttie  making  uf 
rural  rehabilitation  loans  to  ueedv  farmers. 
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Table  II. — Classification,  according  to  major  purposes  and  by  fiscal  years,  of  direct  appropriations  (ex- 
clusive of  miscellaneous  public  and  private  acts),  76th  Cong^  3d  sess. — Continued 


Purpo.se 


1939  and  prior  fi.scal 
years 


8.  Social  S«>ciirity  Act,  a.s  amended. _ 

9.  U.S.  Maritime  C.uumis<ion,  mer- 

ch.itit  marine  const ructif>n  fund. 

10.  General    public    work.s,   exclusive 

of  national  defense  public 
works  and  work  relief  undtT  (.7). 

11.  Refunds      Customs  and   Interu&l 

Revenue 

12.  Federal  contributions  to  Federal 

employees   n-tirement    fund.s 

13.  Grants  and  payments  to  State.s 

and  District  of  Columbia  not 
includrii  ill  aiiy  of  the  foregoing 
cla-sitic'itioiis 

14.  Railroad  Retirement  Act — appro- 

priated arcotmt    

15  Operatim:  e\|M'nM'«  of  all  other 
activiiuH  of  the  (ioveri.ment 
not  liereinlx-fore  ci;i.ssifud,  in- 
cluding the  kgLslulive,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive  agencies, 
but "  excluditig    tru<t    accounts 

in  annual  .•ipproj)riations 

16.  Incurred  e\j)«-nse>;  for  all  auencies, 
incluiimg  ju<lgments  and  aud- 
ited claimtt,  inclu<ling  postal 

Graiul  total,  induiling  gen- 
eral and  speci.'d  accounts 
under  permanent  appro- 
priations but  exclusive 
of  trust  ftinds  under  an- 
nual and  permanent  ap- 
propriations  

Trust   funds   iruler  annual  and  per- 
manent appro|)rialion8 


19J0 


1941 


Tou.1 


'»$3,  924,  190.  87 


Grand  total,  including  trust 
funds  under  annual  .•\nd  per- 
manent appropriations 


"$13,  500,  000.  00 
31,300,000.  00 


»*  23,  798,  805.  03 


w  $445,  044.  500.  00 
»'  144,  500,  000.  00 

"  430,  677,  050.  00 
66,  200,  000.  00 
92,  100,  000.  00 

65,  995,  083.  00 
122,600,000.00 


w  647,  434,  237.  33 


3,924,  190.87 
»»74,  990.  16 


3,  999,  181.  03 


427,533,  130.  87 
"320,  350.  14 


>"  $445,  014.  500.  00 
"  144,  500,  OOa  00 

'*  450,  177,  0.50.  00 
87,  500,  000.  00 
92,  100.000.  00 

65,  995.  083.  00 
122,  600.  000.  00 


671,  233,042.  36 


3,  924,  190.  87 


10,444,973,  101.  12 
20  2,  192,  716,  711.  99 


"427,859,481.  01 


10,870,430,  722.  8G 
2,  193,  118,052.  29 


M  18,  637,  090,  1 13  1 1  !  23  2*  19,009,548,77.5.  15 


•"  Exclusive  of  amounts  under  trust  funds  for  the  unemployment  trust  account  atid  the  Federal  o!d-age  and  survivors  insurance 

^""'\f\7.*a.ldition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aizcn  izatinc  $.50  000,000 
»  In  addition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  et.tered  into  subject  to  future  approi.riations  a^^reKal^lg  M.o^  .^, 0 00. 
»  In  addition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  approi)riations  airiir.-gat.ng  •^l,';',-;';^-"    ; 
»♦  In  a<idition  contracts  .are  .authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  api)roi)nati()ns  aggregating  n-1,.52\0()1. 

"  Exclusive  ol^Uu!:t^ioiX^%i^ii^^k  and  in  addition  contracts  arc  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future 
^propriati«»ns  aggregating  $2,981,8,50. 

»■  F,xclusive  of  tru-t  funds  totaling  $74,990.10. 
>*  Sum  deducte<l  under  note  (17). 
»  Sum  deducted  und(>r  note  (15). 

"  In';u;S^^Xacfs"^lu?Lized  to  be  enterM  into  subject^  to  future  approprhUions  ---^0^^^%^^^^, 
«  In  .ad.lition  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to    uture  appropna  ions  aggn  ga  ,n.g  J[    I^;-     '  -^  "• 
"        a(  (       on  coidracts  are  auth..rized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  future  appropriations  aKgr.'gating  ^-^-O*''.''!*-^' '^7;.^,  ^^^^^„. 
»«  Does  iloVinclude  $4,586,000,000  te«ti  mated  cost)  long-range  commitments  for  naval  ship-e.Kpan.siun  i.rogram  in  excess  of  present 
appropriations. 


PROVISION   FOR  NATIONAL  DETENSi: 

Table  III  .<;hows  the  appropriations  and  contract  authoriza- 
tion.^^   for    national    defense    and    enforcement    of    neutrality 
divided  by  fiscal  ycar.s  and  by  agencies.    The  amounts  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  include  the  amounts  for  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment- a.s  will  a.s  the  au^iw.ented  sums  for  the  new  defense 
prop  ram.    The  .sums  for  civil  agencies  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional delense  and  enforcement  of  neutrality  are  amounts  that 
have  been  provided  concurrently  with  the  accelerated  military 
defense  propram  and  take  no  account  of  sums  normally  pro- 
vided civil  agencies  which  contribute  to  national  defen.sc  in  the 
regular  cmr.se  of  procedure.    The  total  of  this  program  is  large 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  it.  particularly  the 
two-ocean  Navy  and  production  of  particular  types  of  equip- 
ment and  mate-nel  \siil  be  spread  over  a  number  of  ytais. 


For  convenience  in  reference,  a  resume  of  this  table  Is  as 

follows: 

Armv.  direct  appropriations  and  contract  author- 

Izatlons *8-  ^"2'  ^'*°-  ^*^  '^* 

Navy  direct  appropriations  and  contract  author- 
isations  

Civil  activities  contributing  to  national  defense 
and  enforcement  of  neutrality,  direct  appro- 
priaticns  and  contract  authorizations 


3,537.  138,  137  34 


776. 944,  648  00 


^Qtj^j __.. 13,  106,227,930.  58 

Naval    shipbuilding    expansion    program,    long- 
ranee  commitments   in   excess  of   present   ap-  

proprlaticns   (estimated  cost) 4,580.000.000  00 


Total  commitments  for  national  defense 
and  neutrality  enforcement  made  by  the 
present  besoion ^ 


692,  227.  930.  58 
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Tne  place  of  the  amounts  for  civil  activities  in  the  defense 
jjroKTam  speaks  for  itself  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sums  in   , 
tabi»'  III.    The  application  of  the  vast  amount  for  the  Army  | 
and  Navy  ramifies  m  many  directions:  the  principal  purposes 
to  be  served  are  as  follows: 

Person ncr— Raise  enlisted  strength  of  Regular  Army  from 
227  000  to  375.000.  Those  numbers  include  the  Philippine 
Scouts. 

R;u.'~e  strenRth  of  National  Guard  "officers  and  men)  from 
210  000  to  346.130.  and  employ  on  active  military  service. 

Induction  and  training  of  a  minimum  of  695,990  selective 
train<'es. 

Increase  Army  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty  from 
3.555  to  55  592. 

Rai.se  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  from  145.000  to  170.000. 
including  10.000  naval  reservists  to  volunteer  for  active  duty. 

Ir.crea.se  Nnval  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty 
from  853  to  3.269,  plus  5.000  Reserve  midshipmen. 

Increase  Naval  Reserve  men  on  extended  active  duty  from 
436  to  628.  plus  5,351  additional  reservists  in  training  as 
student  pilots. 

Raise  enlisted  strength  of  Marine  Corps  from  25,000  to 

34.000 

Increase  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active 
duty  from  214  to  252. 

House,  clothe,  subsi.st.  pay,  and  train  these  expanded  forces. 
Including  augmented  training  for  forces  in  existence  prior  to 
expansion. 

Increase    pilot     training     and    develop    enlisted    airplane 

mechanics. 

Materiel. — Provide  for  completely  equipping  with  essential 
Items   litems   normally  produced  commercially)    the   protec- 


tive-mobillzation-plan  force  (1.400.000  men>  and  to  maintain 
that  force  on  a  combat  status. 

Provide  all  reserve  stocks  of  the  critical  items  of  supplies 
•  semiautomatic  rifles,  antitank  Kuns,  tanks,  light  and  heavy 
artillery,  ammunition,  eas  masks,  etc.)  needed  to  equip  a 
ground  force  of  2.000.000  men. 

Provide  the  Army  with  a  force  of  25,000  and  the  Navy  with  a 
force  of  10,000  serviceable  airplanes. 

Begin  the  construction  of  292  combatant  naval  vessels  and 
57  auxiliary  ships  for  the  two-ccean  Navy. 

Recondition  decommassioned  naval  vessels  and  acquire  and 
convert  auxiliary  ships. 

Provide  additional  production  facilities,  including  new 
plants  and  extension  of  existing  plants  for  accelerating  im- 
mediate programs  and  to  supply  potential  continued  and 
augmented  dem mds. 

E.«:tablish  and  develop  new  Army  and  Navy  air  bases  and 
stations. 

Provide  for  many  and  varied  collateral  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  the  foregoing,  not  heretofore  mentioned, 
including  aviation  facilities  and  storaae. 

The  President,  in  his  selective-service  proclamation  of 
September  16.  1940.  staled  that — 

"We  must  and  will  marshal  our  great  potential  strength  to 
fend  off  war  from  our  shores.  We  must  and  will  prevent  our 
land  from  becoming  a  victim  of  aggression." 

That  statement  well  summarizes  the  object  of  the  vast  out- 
lays going  into  the  purpases  ju.st  enumerated.  So  far  as  the 
Congress  is  advised,  the  sums  provided  go  as  far  in  the  mar- 
shaling process  as  is  considered  feasible  and  practicable  at 
this  time  by  oiu"  military  and  naval  leadership. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OK    ITAH 
IX  THE  SEN'ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24  HeQislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18 >.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    PHILADELPHIA.    OCTOBER 

23.  1940 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k  iinanimnus  consent  to  have 
prinfed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  delivered 
by  Pres'drnt  Rocsevelt  in  Convention  Hall.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

on  October  23.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Last  July  I  stated  the  plain,  obvious  fact  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  my  party:  That  the  pres-sure  of  national-defense  wcrk  and 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  would  not  allow  me  to  conduct  any 
campaign  In  the  ncccpted  definition  of  that  term. 

Since  July  hardly  a  day  or  a  nleht  ha.s  passed  when  some  crisis, 
or  some  po.«-sibility  of  crisis,  in  world  aflalrs  has  not  called  for  my 
personal  ccnferencf  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  ether  officials 
of  the  Government. 

With  even,'  pa^slns;  day  has  come  .some  urgent  problem  In  con- 
nection with  our  .swift  production  for  defense  and  our  mustering 
of  the  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore  It  Is  cs.'entlal  to  adhe'**  to  the  rule  never  to  be  more 
than  12  hours  distant  from  Washington 

But  la.st  July  I  also  said  this  to  the  Chicapn  convention:  "I  shall 
ne\er  be  loath  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  deLberate  or 
unwitting  falsifications  of  fact,  which  are  sometimes  made  by 
political  candidates  " 

The  time  ha.s  come  for  me  to  do  Just  that. 

Thl.s  night  and  4  ether  nitjhts  I  am  taking  time  to  point  cut 
to  the  American  people  what  the  more  fanta.stic  misstatements  cf 
this  campaign  have  been  I  fmpha.=ize  the  words  "more  fantastic," 
because  it  would  take  365  nights  to  discu.ss  all  cf  them. 

All  of  these  mla'tatements  cannot  po:rSibly  be  what  I  called  last 
July  •"unwlttintj  falsiflcatlcn.s"  of  fact;  many  of  them  must  be 
"deliberate  falsifications'  of  fact. 

The  young  people  who  are  attending  dinners  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  tonight  know  that  thoy  are  already  a  part  of  the  whole 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  Nation.  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
discuss  with  thrm — and  with  you — thefse  misstatements,  and  the 
fact.s  which  rerure  them. 

Truthful  campaign  discussion  of  ptibllc  issues  Is  essential  to  the 
American  form  cf  government;  but  willful  misrepresentation  of  fact 
has  no  p!ac*  during:  election  time  or  at  any  other  time.  For  ex- 
ample, there  can  be  no  objection  to  any  party  or  any  candidate 
urgins;  that  the  undeveloped  water  power  of  this  Nation  should  be 

harnessed  by  private  utility  companies  rather  than  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  or  thai  the  social-security  law  .should  be  repealed,  or 
that  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act  should  be  abroe;ated. 

But  it  is  entirely  a  different  thing  for  any  party  or  any  candid.ite 
to  state,  for  example,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  tele- 
phoned to  Mu5.<olini  and  Hitler  to  .sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the 
river;  or  that  the  unfortupate  unemployed  cf  the  Nation  are  going 
to  be  driven  into  concentration  camps:  or  that  the  social-security 
funds  of  the  Nation  will  not  be*  in  existence  when  the  workers  cf 
tod.iy  become  old  enough  to  apply  for  them;   or  that  the  election  cf 

the  present  gcvernment  means  the  end  of  American  democracy 

Within  4  years.  They  know  and  we  know  that  all  of  these  state- 
ments are   false 

Certain  techniques  cf  propaganda,  created  and  developed  In  dic- 
tator countries,  have  been  imported  Into  this  campaign.  It  is  the 
very  simple  technique  of  ripeatlng  and  repeating  falsehoods,  with 
the  idea  that  by  constant  repetition  and  with  no  contradiction  the 
misstatements  will  Anally  come  to  be  believed. 

Dictators  have  had  s;reat  success  in  using  this  technique,  but  only 
because  they  were  able  to  control  the  press  and  the  radio  and  to 
stifle  all  opposition.  That  i.s  why  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  bel:cve 
that  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  where  the  radio  and  a  part  of  the 
press  remain  open  to  both  sides,  repetition  of  deliberate  misstate- 
ments wiU  ever  prevail. 

I  make  the  charge  now  that  these  falsifications  are  beinc;  spread 
fcr  the  purp«ise  cf  tilling  the  minds  and  hearts  cf  the  American 
people  with  ftar.  They  are  used  to  create  fear  by  instilling  in  the 
niinds  of  the  pjeople  doubt  of  each  other,  doubt  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  doubt  cf  the  purposes  of  their  democracy. 

This  type  cf  campaign  has  a  familiar  ring.  It  reminds  us  cf  the 
scarecrow  of  193G — that  the  sccial-security  funds  were  going  to  be 
diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the  Am.erican  workmgman. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  scarecrow  cf  1932 — that  "grass  will  prow  In 
the  streets  of  a  hundred  cities,  a  thousand  towns,  the  weeds  will 
overrun  the  fields  of  mlllicns  of  farms. ' 


The  American  pco-le  will  not  be  stampeded  Into  panic  The 
efTort  failed  before  It  will  fail  again.  They  will  not  be  .scared  by 
this  "blitzkrieg"  of  verbal  incendiary  bombs.  They  are  now  calmly 
aware  that  once  mere  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
I  consider  It  a  public  duty  to  answer  falsiflcatlciis  with  facts.  I 
will  not  pretend  that  I  find  this  an  unpleasant  duty.  I  am  an  old 
campaigner,  and  I  love  a  good  fight. 

Tlie  Presidency  is  not  a  prize  to  be  won  by  mere  glittering  prem- 
ises. It  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  sold  by  high-pressure  salesman- 
ship and  national  advertising  The  Presidency  is  a  most  sacred 
trujt.  It  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  on  any  level  other  than  an 
appeal  to  reason  and  to  humanity. 

The  worst  bombshell  cf  fear  which  Republican  leaders  have  let 
loose  on  this  people  is  the  accusation  that  this  Go\'ernmc-nt.  w'.th- 
cut  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  people,  has  secretly 
ente'-ed  into  agreements  with  foreign  iiatlons.  They  even  Intimnte 
that  such  ccmmitments  have  endangered  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  have  pledged  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  some  foreign  war.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  deny 
such  a  charge  But  so  long  as  the  fantastic  misstatement  has 
been  made.  I  must  brand  it  for  what  it  Is. 

I  give  you  thus  most  solemn  assurance:  Tliere  is  no  secret  treaty, 
no  secret  obligation,  no  secret  commitment,  no  secret  understand- 
ing in  any  shape  or  form,  direct  or  Indirect,  with  any  other  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  nation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  involve  this 
Nation  in  any  war  or  for  any  o'her  purpose. 

The  desperation  of  partisans  who  can  invent  secret  treaties 
drives  thrm  to  try  to  deceive  our  people  In  o^her  ways.  Ccn.'--idcr, 
for  example,  the  false  charjrc  they  make  that  our  whole  industrial 
system  Is  prostrate — that  business  Is  stifled  and  can  make  no 
profits. 

Th"  Amrrican  people  have  not  forgotten  the  condition  of  the 
Unit'.'d  States  in  1932.  We  all  remember  the  failures  cf  banks,  the 
bread  lines  of  starving  men  and  women,  the  youth  of  the  country 
riding  arcund  In  freight  cars,  the  farm  foreclcsures.  the  home  fore- 
closures, the  bankruptcy,  and  the  panic. 

At  the  very  hour  of  complete  collapse,  the  American  people  called 
for  new  leadership.  That  leadership,  this  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  supplied. 

Government,  no  longer  callous  to  suffering,  moved  swiftly  to 
end  distress,  to  halt  depresslcn.  to  secure  more  social  and  economic 
Justice  for  all. 

The  very  same  men  who  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  Inac- 
tion of  those  days  are  the  ones  who  now  dare  falsely  to  state  that 
we  are  all  still  in  the  depth  of  the  depression  into  which  they 
plun-;ed  us;  that  we  have  prevented  the  country  from  recovering; 
and  that  it  Is  headed  for  the  chaos  of  bankruptcy  They  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  this  administration  has  not  made 
one  man  a  Job 

I  say  that  those  statements  are  false.  I  say  that  the  figtires  of 
employment,  of  production,  of  earnings,  of  general  business 
activity—  all  prove   that   they   ere  false 

The  tears  for  the  laboring  man  and  woman  now  being  shed  in  this 
campaign  come  from  those  same  Republican  leaders  who  had  their 
chance  to  prove  their  love  fcr  labor  in  1932.  and  missed  it 

Back  in  1032  these  leaders  were  w^illing  to  let  the  workers  starve 
If  they  could  not  get  a  Job. 

Back  In  1932  they  were  not  willing  to  guarantee  collective 
bargaining 

Dack  in  1932  they  met  the  demands  of  unemployed  veterans  with 
fire  and  troops 

Eark  in  1932  they  raised  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of 
flxin?  a  minimum  wage  or  maximum  hours  for  labor.  They  never 
gave  one  thought  to  such  things  as  pensions  for  old  age  or  insurance 
for  the  unemployed 

In  1940.  8  years  later,  what  a  dlfTerent  tune  is  played  by  them.  It 
Is  a  tune  played  against  a  sotmding  Ixiard  of  election  day.  It  Is  a 
tunc  With  cvertcnes  which  whisper.  "Votes!  votes!  votes!  ' 

These  same  Republican  leaders  are  for  all  the  new  progressive 
measurer  now;  they  believe  in  them  They  believe  in  them  so  much 
that  thoy  will  never  be  happy  until  they  ran  clasp  them  to  their  own 
chests  and  put  their  own  brand  up)nn  th.->m  If  thty  could  only  get 
control  of  them,  they  plead,  they  would  take  so  much  better  care 
of  them,  honest  to  goodness  they  would. 

This  tune  Is.  of  course,  only  a  rehash  of  the  tune  of  1936  In  that 
election  year  the  affection  of  these  Reptibllcan  leaders  for  the  latKir- 
Ing  man  also  rose  to  a  high  pitch  But  after  election  day  they  and 
their  friend."  did  all  that  they  could  in  the  Confess,  before  admin- 
istrative bodies,  and  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  press,  to  beat  these 
measures  down  into  the  ground 

What  are  the  plain  facts  ab>out  employment  today? 

There  are  9.000  000  more  men  and  women  employed  In  private 
Industry  now  than  were  employed  in  March  of  1933. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year  over  400  000  were  added  to 
private  pay  rolls  In  September  another  500  000  workers  went  to 
work  iii  our  Industries. 

The  millions  that  have  gone  to  work  and  the  other  hundreds  of 
thousiinds  new  going  to  work  each  month  in  private  Industry  are 
the  unequivocal  answer  to  the  bra7en  statement  m.ade  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  this  campaign  that  this  administration  has  not  added  one 
pr;\ate  Job  since  1933  This  statement  cf  theirs  can  only  be  branded 
as  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact      And  I  now  so  brand  it. 

Let  us  c-ill  the  roll  cf  some  of  the  speciflc  imprcvements  In  the  lot 
of  the  working  men  and  women  that  have  come  alxsut  during  the 
past  8  years 

Mire  than  42.000  000  employees  are  now  members  of  the  old-age 
pension  system  An  additional  2  00C.CO0  men  and  women  over  65 
years  of  age  are  now  receiving  cash  grants  each  month. 
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Twenty-nine  million  employees  have  been  brought  under  the 
protection  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Collective  bargainine  ii.as  been  gtiaranteed. 

A  minimum  wage  has  been  established 

A  maximum  workweek  of  40  hours  has  t)een  fixed,  with  provision 
lor  time  ai.d  a   half  for  overtime. 

Child  labor  has  been  outlawed. 

The  average  hourlv  earnings  of  factory  workers  were  56  cents  In 
the  boom  year  of  1929.  In  February  1933  they  had  dropped  to  45 
cents.  They  are  now  67  cents — not  only  higher  than  In  lb33  but. 
mark  you.  nearly  11  cents  per  hour  higher  than  in   1929  itself 

Factory  pay  envelopes  had  fallen  to  $6.CfX).000.000  per  year  by  1932. 
Id  1940  factory  pav  rolls  are  running  at  the  rate  cf  110.000.000.000. 

And  we  must  not  ftjrget  that  the  cost  of  hving  Is  today  22  percent 
lower  than  It  was  In  1928  That  means  something  to  the  American 
family. 

An  equally  unpardonable  falsiflcatlon  about  our  economy  is  made 
when  the  Republican  leaders  talk  about  American  buslntss— hew  it 
cannot  make  a  profit,  how  little  confidence  it  has  in  this  adminis- 
tration, and  how  this  administration  hates  business. 

We  know,  if  w"  but  look  at  the  record,  that  American  business, 
big  and  small  bu&lnes.s.  i.s  way  up  above  the  level  of  1932.  and  on  a 
much  sounder  footing  than  It  was  even  in  the  twenties. 

Do  you  need  figures  to  prove  It? 

Our  national  Incc  me  has  nearly  doubled  since  1932.  from  thirty- 
nin°  billions  up  to  the  rate  of  seventy-four  billions  in  1940  U  you 
consider  the  lower  cost  cf  living  tcxlay,  tbe  national  Income  is  even 
higher  now  than  In  the  great  boom  year  of  1929. 

In  the  10  years  bt  fore  the  crash  of  1929.  the  years  of  the  so-called 
prcsperltv  boom,  bank  failures  averaged  over  600  a  year  The  num- 
ber of  bank  failures  last  year  was  only  42.  Ten  of  these  were  under 
Podernl  deposit  insurance  set  up  by  this  administration,  and  In 
these  10  banks  99  percent  of  the  depositors  did  not  lose  a  dollar. 

During  this  administration  the  total  number  of  bank  failures  for 
the  entire  7  years  was  loss  than  the  number  of  tiank  failures  In  any 
single  one  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

And  yet  there  are  some  banke  now  using  money  to  advertise,  or 
to  send  letters  to  their  depositors,  hinting  that  unless  this  admin- 
istration is  defeated,  the  dep<-islts  of  their  banks  will  be  m  danger. 
This  Is  sheer  Intimidation  to  blackjack  the  election,  and  to  return 
the  financial  control  of  the  Government  to  the  very  forces  which 
had  nearly  wrecked  the  Nation. 

Now.  as  to  corporaticn  profits.  They  were  a  minus  quantity  in 
1932  Corporation-^  as  a  whole  showed  losses  of  almost  »4.000  000.000 
that  year  By  now.  8  years  later,  that  deficit  has  been  wiped  out, 
and  corporations  are  reporting  profits  of  »4 .000 .000 .000  a  year. 

And  yet  they  say  this  administration  prevents  profits  and  stifles 

business.  ..  ^     ,  ^  *i-  * 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  New  Deal  is  the  enemy  of  business,  and  that 
the  Republican  leaders,  who  brought  business  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
in  1932  are  the  Iriends  of  business — then  I  can  only  say  that 
American  buslneas  should  continue  to  be  saved  from  Its  friends. 

The  output  of  our  factories  and  mines  is  now  almost  13  percent 
great.*r  than  at  the  peak  of  192&— 1929,  mind  you.  not  1932.  It  is 
at  the  highest  level  ever  recorded.  ,  .^     „  ., 

We  have  passed  th(-  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is 
measured  In  terms  of  the  stock  Udcer.  We  know  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  people  is  measured  by  the  manner  in  which  they  live, 
by  the  security  which  they  feel  In  the  future. 

POT  the  American  people  as  a  whole— the  great  body  of  its  citi- 
zens  the  standard  of  living  has  Increased  well  above  that  of  1929. 

We  do  not  advertise  "a  chicken  In  every  pet"  or  "two  cars  In 
every  garage  "  "We  know  It  Is  more  important  that  the  American 
people  thLs  year  are  building  more  homes,  are  buying  more  pairs  of 
shoes  more  washing  machines,  more  electric  refrigerators,  more 
electric  current,  more  textile  products,  than  in  the  boom  year  of 
192*' 

Tills  year  there  will  be  placed  on  the  tables  of  America  far  more 
butter,  more  chee-se.  more  meat,  more  catuied  goods— more  food 
than  in  the  luxurious  year  of  1929.  ^     ^      ,  ,, 

Last  Sunday  morning  I  had  to  laugh  when  I  read  the  following 
in  the  financial  section  of  the  New  York  Times— a  paper  which  is 
reputed  not  to  love  me  too  much.  This  is  what  an  editor  of  the 
financial  page  of  the  New  York  Times  said:  I  quote.  "The  Federal 
Reserve  B<»ard  In  the  week  added  another  point  to  Its  Index  of  pro- 
duction for  September,  and  the  figure  now  ttands  at  12,5.  or  13  4 
percent  above  the  1929  average"— mind  you.  not  the  1932  average, 
but  the  1929  avrrag.v  I  quote  further:  "Dreams  of  business  flat 
on  its  back  must  come  from  bmoklng  campaign  cigars  or  else  the 
speakers  are  talking  about  some  other  country  ' 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  If  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Times  could 
get  acquainted  with  their  own  business  expert*? 

Every  slnitle  man.  woman,  and  child  has  a  vital  Interest  in  this 
recovery  But  if  It  can  be  said  to  affect  any  single  group  more 
than  any  other,  that  group  would  be  the  young  men  and  women 

of  America  ,     ^  w      »», 

It  may  be  liard  for  some  of  you  younger  people  to  remember  the 
dismal  kina  ol  world  which  the  youth  of  America  faced  in   1932. 

The  tragedy  cf  those  days  has  pwaed.  There  is  today  In  the 
ycuth  of  the  Nation  a  new  spirit,  a  new  energy,  a  new  conviction 
that  a  8  under  and  more  stable  economy  Is  being  built  for  tnenv 

In  1940  this  generation  of  American  youth  can  truly  feel  that 
they  have  ■  real  stake  In  their  country.  ^    ^     „  ,         ,  -o-^,.**. 

Thrcugh  the  Civilian  Conserration  Corps  and  the  National  Youth 
Administrm'ion.  minions  of  youtha  have  benefited  by  training  and 
bv  education  and  by  Jobs  ,_.._*       .. 

We  propa«?  m  the  interest*  of  Jtistice  and  In  the  Interests  of 
nauonal  deXoiae  to  broa<len  the  work  and  extend  the  beneflu  at 


both  these  agencies.  For  they  are  a  part  of  the  lines  of  defense 
behind  the  first  lines — training  men  and  women  for  tsscntial  de- 
fense industries  and  lor  other  industries;  educating  tiiem  to  self- 
reliance— to  moral  resistance  against  that  way  ol  iUe  wmch  ignores 
the  Individual. 

The  one  thing  which  must  bo  extended  if  we  wou'.d  help  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  nation  is  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wcrk. 

We  have  recognized  that  to  the  right  to  vote,  to  learn,  to  sperk. 
to  worship,  we.  vour  Government,   add   the  right  to  work. 

We  have  that  "dctlnlte  goal  toward  which  wo  are  aiming.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  boys  or  girls  on  reaching  employment  use  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  Job  in  private  industry,  the  Government  owes  them 
the  duty  of  furnishing  thorn  with  the  ncccs.sary  traiiiini:  to  equip 
them  for  employment.  We  are  determined  during  thi  next  4  years 
to  make  our  objective — work  for  every  young  man  and  woman  In 
America — a  living  fact. 

Tfiniftht  there  is  one  more  false  charge,  one  outraeecusly  false 
chartTe.  made  to  strike  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  It  is 
a  charge  that  offends  every  political  and  religious  conviction  that 
I  hold  dear.  It  is  the  charge  that  this  administration  wishes  to 
lead  this  countr\-  into  war. 

This  charge  is"  contrary  to  every  fact,  every  purpose  of  the  past 
8  years  Throughout  these  years  my  every  act  and  every  thought 
has  been  directed  to  the  end  of  preKer%-ing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  more  particularly,  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  the  peace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  I  saw  the  war  coming.  I  used  every  ounce  of  the  prestige  of 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  its  onset. 

When  war  came.  1  used  every  ounce  of  the  prestiRe  of  the  office 
to  prevent  Its  .spread  to  other  nations  When  that  effort  failed.  I 
called  upon  the  Confn-ess.  and  I  called  upon  the  Nation  to  build  the 
strong  defenses  thai  would  be  our  best  guaranty  of  peace  and 
security  in  this  hemisphere. 

To  Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  the  Nation  I  say — your  President  and  your  great  Secretary  of 
State  are  following  the  read  to  peace. 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  forelen  war. 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  purpa^^es  of  conque.st  or 
Intervention  in  foreign  disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on 
the  platform  of  our  party:  "We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars, 
and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  flght  In  for- 
eign lands  outside  of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of  attack." 

It  Is  for  peace  I  have  labored,  and  it  Is  for  peace  I  shall  labor  all 
the  days  of  my  lite. 


The  King:  Cotton  Partnership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OK    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  CARL  B.  ROBBINS 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Carl  B.  Robblns, 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon.  at  the  Paw- 
tucket  Sesquicentennial  Cotton  Celebration  on  Saturday. 
October  12,  1940.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  The  King 
Cotton  Partnership.  ^  *.     v 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  oraerea  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  participate  with  you  in  the 
Pnwtucket  Sesquicentennial  Cotton  Celebration.  Today.  Pawtucket 
with  its  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  it«  new  ptibllc  buildings,  and 
It*  manv  modem  Industrial  plants,  is  a  thrivUig,  pviisating  city  that 
symbolizes  the  process  of  America's  eco^on^^c  ^^.^Y^^^PP'R^,*^*^® 
ffeedom  and  security  of  the  American  way  of  life.  1°  '^f»  •??°- 
gphere  of  modern  Industrial  development  and  civic  "ehlevemrnt  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  handicaps  under  which  Samuel  BlaUr 
l^borSTlM  y^  ago  to  establish  the  American  cotton  textUe  Indu.- 

%or"if U  S^ln'tATatm^phere  of  Pawtuckefs  mc^em  «:hoola 
to  realize  tlTe  hard  row  that  Samuel  Slater  had  to  hoe  in  order 
S  il^Slre  the  invaluable  knowledge  that  he  brought  here.  At  the 
iJe  at  w^lch  your  children  now  enter  high  school.  Slater  was  ap- 
^entlc^  to  one  of  the  Arkwrlght  firms  In  Great  Britain  for  a  period 
n?  fl^^esS*  -nie^rms  of  his  Indenture  have  been  preserved. 
J  It  ^^r  thmL  t^  show  that  Slater  was  forbidden  to  play 
^T  c?^  As  ?The?i7rs  o°  tTSiarry.  But  thta  apprenticeship 
™81a^r  an  opportunity  .to  study  through  work  the  design  and 
^ratloTofKars  flying  shuttle.  Hargreaves  spmning  jenny  Ark- 
w^^t-rsDlnm^  fram^  and  Cartwrlght  s  power  loom,  which  were 
SSloLly  ^a>ded  textUe  inventions  of  the  Old  World. 
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Simuel  Slator  completed  his  apprenticeship  and  sailed  from 
London  In  1789.  a  year  of  ether  historical  events:  George  Wash- 
ington was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  new  American  Republic, 
the  Constitution  wa.s  ratified,  the  first  Congress  met  In  New  York, 
and  the  French  Revolution  brgaii  When  Slater  set  sail  for  the 
New  World  with  the  invaluable  textile  machine  secrets  of  Europe 
recorded  only  m  his  memory,  he  had  the  experience,  the  practicality, 
the  broad  vl.sion.  and  the  maturity  of  one  far  beyond  his  21  years 

Slater  started  for  Philadelphia,  but  the  pro?p«ct  of  a  Job  caused 
Jilm  to  stop  in  Now  Y..rk.  and  the  chance  acquaintance  with  the 
Captain  of  a  New  YorJt-Prcv:dence  tradini^  ship  brought  him  Into 
contact  with  Moses  Btown  A  retired  trader.  Brown  was  trying  un- 
succes-sfully  to  construct  a  textile  mill  by  assembling  some  machin- 
ery that  had  been  partly  copied  from  the  machines  then  being  used 
in  England.  Slater  Inspected  these  efforts  and  found  that  he  had 
to  start  from  the  ground  up  to  build  an  entirely  new  set  of  ma- 
chines based  on  Artwnght'.s  develcpmont.s.  At  that  time  Pawtucket 
was  a  community  ot  only  50  houses,  but  fortunately  Dlater  wa?  able 
to  draw  upon  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  an  Iron  fact.iry  that 
Joseph  Jenks  had  established  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  1670. 
Slattr  acccmplibhed  the  seemingly  impossible  feat  of  building  a 
practical  textile  mill  within  1  year;  and  in  doing  so  he  established 
what  has  become  one  of  Americas  great  industries. 

With  a  factory  established  the  problem  of  the  community  of  Paw- 
tucket became  one  of  finding  a  supply  of  clean  raw  cotton  at  reason- 
able prices  In  the  year  1790  the  United  States  produced  only  3.000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  much  of  the  supply  necessary  for  hand  spin- 
ning had  to  be  imported  from  the  Gulanas  and  West  Indies  at  prices 
which  ran  as  high  as  $1  10  per  p-jund  The  struggling  new  industry 
of  raw-cotton  production  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
wa.s  b -set  by  d  fflcultles.  not  th"  Ifa.st  of  which  was  the  problem  of 
removing  the  lint  fmm  the  seed.  This  process  had  to  be  performed 
by  hand  at  great  c>)st  and  with  peer  results.  So  much  tra.sh  was 
left  In  the  lint  thai  It  clogged  Slater's  new  machinery  This  was 
soon  overcome,  however,  for  within  3  years,  in  1793.  Ell  Whitney 
Invented  the  cotton  gin  that  gave  Pawtucket  an  abundant  supply 
of  clean  raw  citton  at  reasonable  prices.  Whitnoy  supplied  the  raw 
materials  for  which  Slater  provided  a  market;  and  .so  it  happened 
that  S.imuel  Slater  and  E!i  Whitney  became  the  first  members  of 
King  Cotton's  partnership  between  New  England  and  the  South. 

Thus  began  c  ne  of  the  most  prosperous  partnerships  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  For  more  than  a  half  cen'.ury  New  England's 
textile  Industry  grew  steadily  in  both  size  and  efficiency.  This  was 
also  a  golden  era  for  the  South  where  cotton  production  expanded 
rapidly  from  3  000  bales  in  1790  to  100  000  bales  In  1801.  to  1.000.000 
bales  in  1835  to  2.000  000  bales  In  1842.  to  S.'iOC.OOO  bales  In  1852. 
and  to  4.000  OOO  bales  In  1859  Then,  as  partners  sometimes  will. 
the  North  and  South  quarreled  and  began  pulling  In  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  War  between  the  States  was  a  major  calamity  for  New 
England's  cotton  mills  as  well  as  for  the  South's  cotton  production, 
which  declined  from  approximately  four  and  one-half  million  bales 
In  1861   to  300.000  bales  in  1864 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  partners  resumed  their  forward  march 
together,  with  the  old  mills  of  New  England  humming  and  new 
plants  springing  up.  and  with  the  production  of  raw  cotton  In  the 
South  recovering,  fir.st  to  2.000,000  bales  In  1865.  then  to  4.000  000 
in  1870.  and  on  upward  until  it  had  reached  16.000.000  bales  in  1914. 
when  the  World  War  began.  This  half  century  was  another  period 
of  steady  growth  and  prosperity  marked  only  by  a  few  temporary 
setbacks  which  demonstrated  that  the  cotton  industries  of  New 
England  and  the  South,  born  together,  and  unable  to  operate  apart, 
were  destined  to  rise  and  fall,  to  prosper  and  suffer,  together. 

For  the  next  6  years,  during  the  World  War.  King  Cotton's 
partners  pulled  evenly  and  hard  and  met  successfully  both  the  civil 
and  military  needs  of  the  Nation.  After  the  end  of  the  war.  how- 
ever, the  southern  partner  promptly  fell  ill.  The  average  farm  price 
of  cotton  declined  from  more  than  35  cents  per  povmd  in  1919  to 
less  than  16  cents  per  pound  In  1920  This  meant  a  decline  in  total 
farm  value  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  In  1  year.  As  was  to 
have  bet-n  exptcted.  the  northern  partner  was  al.so  afflicted  and  the 
production  of  cotton  mills  fell  to  Its  lowest  point  for  a  decade.  Next 
year  another  terrlfBc  shcxrk  was  suffered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  Pro- 
duction dt>clitied  from  thirteen  and  one-half  million  bales  to  onlv 
8.000.000  bales,  and  the  larm  value  of  cotton  fell  from  $1,000  000  000 
to  only  $675,000  OCO. 

At  this  time  the  distress  In  cotton-producing  areas  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home  was  accompanied  by  the  migration  of  textile  mills 
to  lower  wage  areas  Great  Britain  lost  much  of  Its  business  to 
Japan  and  several  New  England  factories  were  transferred  to  the 
low-wage  areas  that  had  developed  as  a  consequence  of  agricul- 
tural depression  m  the  Cotton  Belt.  Once  mere  King  Cotton's 
partners  hod  gone  down  together. 

The  troubles  that  developed  In  the  1920's  for  the  Inseparable 
partners  In  cotton.  New  England  and  the  South,  and  finally  termi- 
nated In  the  crash  of  1932.  are  not  pleasant  to  recall.  By  1932  the 
production  In  New  Erigland  cotton  mills  had  declined  to  les5  than" 
two-flfths  of  its  1919  level  Likewise,  by  1932  the  farm  income 
from  cotton  production  had  declined  to  less  than  one-fourth  of 
what  It  had  beon  In  1919.  Here  in  New  Enijland  factories  were 
closed  and  men  were  idle.  In  the  South  farmers  were  striving 
desperately  to  subsist  on  5-cent  cotton.  The  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages wa>=  rife  on  both  New  England  homes  and  southern  farms. 
Thousands  cf  banks  and  stores  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country 
became  bankrupt.  The  fertility  of  our  greatest  national  asset,  the 
soil,  was  being  mined,  and  the  erosion  of  land  was  being  spread. 
Farmers  found  themselves  driven  to  last-resort  practices  in  a 
desperate  etTort  to  produce  more  and  obtain  a  subsistence  from  a 
constantly  declining  market. 


It  was  at  the  height  of  this  black  storm  that  the  present  farm 
program  was  born  It  seems  truly  remarkable  that  under  the  stress 
of  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  that  great  emergency  not  a  merely 
temp^^rary  and  expedient  device  but  a  fundamentally  sound  pro- 
gram of  permanent  nature  was  devised  The  farm  program  was 
designed  primarily  to  meet  the  crying,  obvious  needs  It  adjusted 
farm  production  to  compensate  for  lost  foreign  markets  and  to 
restore  a  reasonably  balanced  relationship  between  agricultural  and 
industrial  production.  It  substituted  soil  rebuilding  and  soil  con- 
servation for  sell  mining  and  soil  erosion.  It  gave  great  support 
and  impetus  to  the  ensuing  Increase  in  the  cash  Income  of  farmers, 
which  rose  approximately  100  percent,  from  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1932  to  an  estimated  $9,000,000,000  for  this  year  The 
Increase  In  farm  income  was  equal  to  $7  for  each  $1  of  farm  pay- 
ments. This  recovery  of  agriculture  was.  of  course,  transmitted  to 
the  cities  and  reflected  In  the  general  recovery  of  Industry.  As  a 
consequence,  the  cotton  textile  mills  are  again  enjoying  the  large 
volume  of  business  which  Is  available  only  when  farmers  and  factory 
employees  alike  are  able  to  buy  the  products  of  your  cotton  mills 

This  Is  a  happy  period  for  the  cotton-textile  IndVLstry  and  an 
appropriate  time  to  enjoy  your  Inspiring  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  textile  Industry  here  In  Pawtucket  150  years  ago. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  your  products  reached  a  high  level 
last  year,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  this  year  American  cotton  mills 
will  consume  an  all-time  record  of  perhaps  eight  and  one-half 
million  bales  of  raw  cotton.  Moreover,  the  prospects  for  the  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  Industry  for  the  future  could  hardly  be  brl(?hter 
than  they  are  today.  New  markets  for  cotton  textiles  are  appear- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  looking  over  the  foreign  markets  we  find  that  the  exports  of 
American  cotton  textiles  have  Increased  greatly  In  the  past  2  years. 
Since  the  EXiropean  and  Asiatic  exporting  countries  are  engaged  In 
war.  American  exports  may  increase  still  further.  Your  foreign 
sales  have  also  been  stimulated  by  the  export  subsidies  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  paid  during  the  past  2  years  out  of 
Its  farm  funds  In  recognition  of  the  Inseparable  mutual  Interest  of 
our  cotton-growing  and  cotton-manufacturing  Industries.  Tlie 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  countries  of  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  Join  more  closely  together  In  all  fields  of  endeavor  may 
hold  the  promise  of  new  and  expanding  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  American  cotton-textile  lnd\istr>-.  Another  factor  that  may 
be  worthy  of  your  attention  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  enlarging  the  concept  of  an  International  agreement  on 
cotton  to  Include  manufactured  as  well  as  raw  materials.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recognized  for  some  time,  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  the  exporting  countries  concerned,  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  If.  through  International  agreements,  the  fair 
sharing  of  markets  and  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  prices  could 
be  sub.stituted  for  excessive  competition. 

Turning  now  to  your  possibilities  of  new  markets  at  home,  we 
find  that  the  prospect.s  are  even  brighter.  They  may  be  seen  on 
almost  every  hand.  The  national-defense  program  Is  creating  an 
enlarged  demand  for  cotton  textiles  for  military  needs  and  emer- 
gency reserve  purposes  New  uses  are  being  developed  for  the  cot- 
ton products  of  both  the  farm  and  factory.  This  effort  constitutes 
a  second  example  of  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  recog- 
nition of  the  Identity  of  Interest  of  cotton  farms  and  factories,  is 
devoting  farm  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  Increased  use  of 
manufactured  cotton  products.  A  few  of  these  new-use  projects 
may  be  mentioned.  They  Include  cotton  bale  covering,  cotton  bags 
for  farm  products,  cotton  paper,  cotton  Irusulatlon,  cotton  rein- 
forcement, and  cotton  wall  covering.  In  addition  to  those  efforts 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  national  cotton  council, 
financed  by  contributions  from  cotton  farmers,  ginners.  seed  mills, 
merchants,  and  textile  mills  Is  undertaking  a  Nation-wide  prograni 
that  holds  great  promise  of  Increasing  the  domestic  consumption 
of  a  wide  variety  of  cotton  products. 

A  large  potential  increase  In  the  domestic  consumption  of  cot- 
ton products  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  relief  distribution. 
Here  we  find  a  third  example  of  how  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture. In  recognition  of  the  Inseparable  Joint  Interest  of  the 
cotton  farmer  and  manufacturer,  is  using  some  of  its  farm  appro- 
priations to  Increase  the  consumption  of  cotton  products  The 
cotton-stamp  plan,  as  you  know.  Is  designed  to  make  It  possible 
for  low-income  persons  to  use  some  of  the  surplus  cotton.  This 
program  ha*  tapped  an  exceedingly  large  potential  consumptive 
outlet  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the  necessary  funds  were 
available,  manufactured  products,  equal  in  amount  to  2  000.000 
bales  of  additional  raw  cotton,  could  be  distributed  under  the 
coitcn-stamp  plan  among  the  low-Income  families  where  the 
unfilled  need  for  cotton  products  is  most  acute.  In  a  like  manner 
the  Department  is  distributing  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  mat- 
tresses among  low-Income  groups  Although  this  project  disposes 
primarily  of  raw  cotton  as  filler  for  the  mattresses,  li  also  creates 
a  considerable  Increased  demand  for  mattress  ticking  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  $600  000,000  of  annual  appropriations 
which  would  be  required  for  the  maximum  effort  under  the  cotton- 
stamp  plan  Is  not  available,  we  must  relv  upon  further  Improve- 
ments In  the  general  pro^-penty  of  the  country  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  Increa-ses  in  the  domestic  consimaption  of  manufactured 
cotton  products. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  potential  market  for  Increased  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  Is  Indicated  by  the  statistics  recently  made 
available  on  the  use  of  family  incnmes  for  the  purchase  of  cotton 
products.  Families  having  incomes  of  less  than  $40  per  month 
sptnd  approximately  $18  annually  for  clothing  and  household 
go<xis  made  of  cotton,  whereas  families  having  incomes  of  $100 
per  mouth  spend  $36;  or  twice  as  much,  for  cotton  products.    Two- 
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thirds  of  our  fRmllies  are  still  struggling  to  get  along  on  an 
average  cash  income  of  only  $70  per  month  for  the  whole  family. 
These  data  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  that  a  great  untapped 
market  for  the  cotton  farm  and  the  cotton  factory  is  to  be  found 
here  at  home  Except  for  such  relief  distribution  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. Increased  general  pro.sperity  is  the  only  key  to  this  greatly 
increased  market. 

One  of  the  main  answers  to  the  problem  of  bringing  alx)ut  a 
further  increase  in  general  prosperity  is  no  secret.  It  has  been  dis- 
closed many  tunes  by  the  exf>erlenc€  of  King  Cotton's  partnership 
during  the  past  150  years.  That  history  repeatedly  demonstrates 
the  grciit  bai>ic  fact  thai  cotton-miU  prosperity  and  coitoii-farm 
prosperity  must  go  together.  Ever  since  the  founding  of  your 
great  industry  six  generations  ago.  cheap  cotton  has  meant  depres- 
sion and  ruin  for  the  mantilacturer  and  the  farmer  alike.  Youi" 
periods  of  prosperity  have  been  those  when  farmers  received  rea- 
sonable prices  for  cotton,  whlcli  in  turn  fviiiii&lied  a  market  for 
your  product*  not  only  In  ihf  great  agricultural  regions,  but  also 
among  the  otlier  factory  workers  who  found  prosperous  farmers 
good  customers. 

The  Increase  of  approximately  100  percent  In  farm  Income  since 
1932  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  possibilities  of  further 
Improvement  have  been  exhausted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  agriculture 
today  has  approximately  24  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  31 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children,  but  only  11  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  Moreover,  the  average  Income  of  the  families  living  on 
cotton  farm?  I*  ntlll  less  than  $4O0  per  annum  We  all  need  farm 
prosperity;  and  If  you  will  give  farmers  your  strong  support,  it  will 
come. 

If  ymi  should  ask  how  you  can  help  bring  about  Increased  general 
prosperity  through  the  further  Improvement  of  farm  Income,  the 
answer  would  not  be  difflcult.  There  are  three  main  avenues 
through  which  farm  income  might  be  Increased. 

First,  large  Increases  In  appropilatlons  for  farm  payments  could 
be  sought  from  the  Federal  Treasury;  but  as  a  practical  matter, 
greatly  increased  appropriations  are  not  available. 

Second.  It  would  bo  fxisslble  to  Increase  farm  Income,  at  least 
temporarily,  by  increasing  the  Government  loan  rates  on  cotton. 
This  alternative  has  several  objectioris.  among  which  Is  the  fact 
that  It  would  make  necessary  large  appropriations  for  export  sub- 
sidies on  both  raw  and  manufactured  cotton. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  l>e  found  among  the  various  arrange- 
ments that  could  be  adopted  for  Increasing  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
used  to  manufatiure  only  those  articles  to  be  consumed  domesti- 
cally, and  providing  exemptions  from  the  special  levy  on  those 
manufactured  cotton  products  which  find  some  competition,  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  raw  material,  with  various  products  made 
from  Jute,  paper,  and  synthetic  fibers.  From  the  s'..andpolnt  of 
both  the  cotton  manufacturer  and  the  cotton  farmer  this  laet 
alternative  would  appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  because  it  would 
avoid  the  necessity  for  large  appropriations  to  make  increased  farm 
benefit  payments  or  to  make  export  subsidy  pay-ments.  It  would 
assure  the  sale  of  American  cotton  products  at  fully  competitive 
prices  in  the  world  market,  and  It  •would  give  the  cotton  mills  and 
the  cotton  fanners  alike  the  maximum  Income  without  encourage- 
ment to  the  products  that  compete  with  cotton.  There  is  not  the 
time,  however,  and  this  Is  not  the  occasion,  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  alternatives  through  which  you  might  help  yourselves  by  help- 
ing the  farmer  improve  his  lot.  They  are  merely  mentioned  for 
your  future  consideration 

In  closing,  mav  I  express  the  hope  that  this  happy  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  King  Cotton's  Partnership  in  Pawtucket  150  years 
ago.  wl!l  mark  the  beginning  of  a  climb  by  that  great  team.  New- 
England  and  the  South,  to  a  new  and  higher  road  of  enduring 
prosperity. 

October  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ble.sscd  old  Hoosier  State 
is  loveliest  In  this  glorious  month  of  October.  Rev.  George  S. 
Henninger.  of  Indianapolis,  has  caught  tome  of  the  October 
beauty  of  the  Hoosier  skies  and  air  and  foliage  and  landscape, 
and  has  put  it  on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  poem  entitled 
"October  in  Indiana." 

I  wish  everybody  could  read  this  litUe  gem  of  poetry,  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  it  for  publication  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OCTOBEH  IN  nfDIANA 

Nothing  quite  so  dear  to  me. 
Nothing  quite  so  heavenly. 
Nothing  much  nearer  the  heart  of  God. 
Nothing  hrller  one's  feet  have  trod, 
Than  October  in  Indiana. 


Nothing  fairer  than  her  skies  of  blue. 
Nothing  prettier  than  her  autumn  liue. 
Nothing  softer  than  the  evening  glow. 
Nothing  sv,eeter  in  the  days  I  know, 
Tlian  October  in  Indiana. 

Nothing  calmer  than  the  autumn  night. 
Nothing   clearer   than   the  stars   so   bright. 
Nothing  more  telling  of  the  love  of  Him, 
Nothing  so  soothing  and  healing  within. 
As  October  in  Indiana. 

Nothing  like  It  can  now  compare. 
Nothing  earthly  anywhere; 
Only  Heaven,  with  its  streets  of  gold, 
Heavenly  harmonies,  joys  untold. 
Are  like  October  In  Indiana. 


— Rev.  George  S.  Henninger. 


A  Way  Out  for  Wheat — New  Hope  for  the  South- 
west— Township  Tammanys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24  (legislative  day  o}  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


ADDRESSES    BY   SENATOR    CHARLES    L.   McNART.   OF   OREGON. 
AT  HUTCHINSON.  KANS.;   ENID.  OKLA.;   AND  SEDALIA.  MO. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three  addresses 
delivered  by  the  Republican  Senate  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  McNary],  Republican  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  Hutchinson.  Kans..  October  16, 
1940:  Enid,  Okla.,  October  17,  1940;  and  Sedalia,  Mo.,  October 
18,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Text  of  address  delivered  by  Senator  Charles  L  McNart.  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  at  Hutch- 
inson. Kans  .  Wednesday.  October  16.  1940] 

A   WAY    OtJT    FOR   WHEAT 

I  Wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  familiar  and  fascinating  story 
of  Catherine  the  Great.  Czar  Alexander  U.  the  Mennonltes.  and 
Turkey  Red^ — and  how.  working  together  under  an  unpredictable 
providence,  they  transformed  western  Kansas  from  sagebrush 
wasteland  into  a  wheat  empire. 

You  are.  I  understand,  soon  to  honor  the  naemory  of  those  sttirdy 
Mennonite  pioneers  over  at  Newton.  You  do  well.  But  do  not  over- 
look. In  passing.  Catherine,  who  thriftily  brought  them  into  Rus.sia, 
and  Alexander,  whose  harshness  drove  them  to  seek  refuge  on  these 
plains,  bringing  along  the  Turkey  Eled  wheat  kernels  that  founded 
your  wealth. 

Catherine  and  Alexander  point  the  moral  of  the  story,  the  moral 
being  that  the  wheat  farmer  Is.  above  most  farmers,  at  the  mercy 
of  events  happening  elsewhere  on  the  globe — events  in  which  he  has 
no  part. 

The  wheat  farmer  produces  on  the  American  price  level.  He  sells 
at  a  world  price  profoundly  to  hU  disadvantage.  Barring  drought. 
dust  storms,  pests,  or  the  New  Deal,  he  has  some  control  over  pro- 
duction. Over  price  he  has  no  control.  I  have  opposed  that  Injus- 
tice for  years.  I  shall  oppose  it  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life.  I 
stand  for  the  American  price  for  that  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
American  wheat  crop  consumed  at  home. 

The  exportable  surplus  must  not  continue  to  fix  the  price  for  the 
whole  crop  Today  the  wheat  farmer's  dollar  Is  worth  only  70  cents 
of  the  city  producer's  dollar.  I  want  to  see  the  wheal  farmer's  dollar 
at  par  If  the  Republican  Party  Is  returned  to  power  next  month.  I 
pledge  my  best  endeavor  to  that  end.    That  way  lies  prosperity. 

We  meet  in  an  hour  of  crisis.    A  world  war.  in  who.se  remote  causes 
we  had  no  part,  threatens  to  engulf  us      Already  It  has  affected  our 
agricultural    well    being,    shutting    Europe's   markets    to    our   grain 
meat    and  fiber.     No  man  can  foresee  the  future.     I  am  confident  of 
only  one  thing— that  America  will  not  dodge,  shirk,  or  evade  what- 
ever fate  has  In  store.     That  ha.s  never  been  the  American  way. 
The  times  demand  straight  thinking,  plain  talking. 
I  do  not  enj<  y  political  controversy      In  the  United  States  Senate 
I  have  refrained  from  partisan  debate.     For  more  than  20  years,  as 
a  member  of   the  Committee  on   Agriculture   and   Forestry    I   have 
80i;ght  patiently— If  not  always  wisely— for  measures  which  would 
Improve  the  precarious  lot  of  the  farmer.     No   thank.s  is  due  for 
that      It    was    my    patriotic    duty.     Eut   I    should    be    lacking    In 
patriotism  if  I  foreswore  controversy. 
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I  ask  ymi  to  follow  me  as  I  deal  bluntly  and  candidly  with  the 
plight  to  which  the  New  Deal  has  reduced  agriculture  In  the  face 
of  world-wide  peril. 

The  New  Deal,  since  1933,  ha»  dodged  the  farm  problem  We 
could  afford  that  In  the  paat;  we  were  rich,  at  peace,  unthreatened. 
We  cannot  afford  Jt  today  Instead  of  grappling?  with  the  problem, 
getting  at  lu  rooU,  the  New  Deal  evaded,  theorized,  and  finally 
wrote  »  check  Since  1933,  IS  farm  bllU  have  become  law;  billions 
Of  dollars  of  public  money  have  been  expended.  The  New  Deal  haa 
tried  U)  buy  it.i  way  out  of  trouble. 

With  what  result?  Take  the  ca.**  of  wheat  In  fplte  of  recovery 
In  world  market*,  our  share  of  wheat  export  has  dwindled 

The  New  Deal  apulog^.'ttJt  speak  disparagingly  cf  Republican  farm 
prosperity  We  have  not  always  dealt  intelligently  with  the  farm 
prcblem. 

Yet  wheat  exports  In  the  first  5  full  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
1034  38.  averaged  only  28.000.000  bushels,  whereas  in  the  5  preced- 
ing years,  including  the  disastrous  1932  and  1933,  we  exported  a 
yearly  average  of  &4.000.000  bushels. 

In  dollars,  the  wheat  farmers  during  thoae  5  Republican  years 
averaged  53.000.000  a  year  from  sales  abroad 

In  the  5  New  Deal  years,  only  25.000.000.  or  less  than  half. 

Nor  Is  the  record  better  In  regard  to  price 

On  June  6.  1933.  the  day  on  which  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment 
Administration  wheat  program  was  announced.  No.  2  Red  brought 
91  cents  at  New  York. 

A  week  ago  today  It  brought  82  cents — 9  cents  less.  That  Is  not 
all      The  yearly  carry-over  has  grown. 

On  July  1.  1940.  It  stood  at  284.000.000  bushels,  the  greatest  since 
1933  We  entered  this  crop  year  with  proepeclive  supplies  cf 
1.070  000  000  bushels  and  no  visible  foreign  market.  I  leave  you  to 
estimate  next  year's  carry-over 

A  war  In  which  we  had  a  part  might  consume  this  ever-normal 
granary      I  do  not  know 

I  do  know,  and  ^o  charge,  that  the  New  Deal  has  trifled  with  the 
wheat  problem  Instead  of  grappling  with  it  manfully,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  brain  trust  chose  to  dally  with  production 
controls  verging  on  state  socialism  Then,  to  gain  your  consent. 
they  appeased  you  with  money — part  of  it  yours,  part  of  which  you 
must  some  day  pay  back. 

Ptirmer  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  asserted  the  other  day 
at  Wichita  that  the  Government  had  poured  $215,000,000  into  the 
pockets  of  Kansas  farmers  in  the  last  7  years  Personally.  I  .vould 
not  have  boasted  of  that.     I  had  a  part  In  voting  that  money. 

The  sum  is  not  impressive,  whether  you  view  it  as  a  Just  com- 
pensation for  injustices  suffered  by  the  Kansas  farmer  or  as  a  dole 
paid  out  to  cover  up  New  Deal  failure. 

One  good,  unrestricted  year's  crop  of  wheat,  livestock  and  grain 
sorghums  would  bring  to  Kansas  two  and  one-half  times  what  the 
Government  has  dribbled  cut  over  the  New  Deals  7   lean  years 

I  know  of  no  man  who  opposes  continuing  farm  benefits.  The 
leader  of  our  crusade  to  redeem  this  country  from  New  Deal  in- 
comp>etence.  Wendell  WlUkie.  is  pledged,  as  am  I.  as  is  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  to  continue  soil  conservation.  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Adminstration  benefits,  parity  payments,  crop  loans,  and 
wheat  insurance 

I  think  I  may  say  modestly  that  I  fought  in  the  Senate  for 
parity  payments  and  wheat  insurance.  Neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor 
Mr   Wallace  was  active  in  behalf  of  those  measures. 

At  Wichita  Mr  Wallace  further  said — and  I  quote:  "We  have 
built  up  the  best  farm  program  the  farmers  of  any  nation  ever 
had  •• 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  first  time.  Is  running  for  office.  He  is  en- 
titled to  wide  latitude      But  I  think  he  went  too  far. 

The  New  Deals  failure  to  raise  farm  prices  to  parity,  to  restore 
foreign  markets,  to  enlarge  and  defend  by  adequate  protection  the 
domestic  market  for  farm  products  is  costing  the  Public  Treasury 
a  billion  dollars  this  year. 

All  Kansas  knows  that;  knows  also  that  the  wheat  farmer's  dollar 
Is  worth  only  70  cents. 

I  admire  Henry  Wallace's  hlgh-mlndednesa.  his  scientific  dexter- 
ity In  making  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  had  grown 
before.  I  speak  as  a  friend,  but  I  deplore  his  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  intelligence  of  his  Farm  Belt  audiences. 

In  Minnesota  the  other  night,  he  declared — .ind  I  am  Indebted  to 
the  Dt^  Moines  Tribune,  a  newspaper  in  his  home  town,  for  a  report 
cf  the  spseech — that  the  New  Deal  billions  are  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  rich,  not  those  of  the  farmers  or  workers  He  made 
the  New  Deal  out  to  t>e  a  vertiable  Robin  Hood      He  went  further. 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  New  Deal  Is  tapping  only  the 
multimillionaires — I  quote,  "the  fellows  with  the  second  million." 
"It's  the  money  of  the  men  with  the  big  incomes.  '  said  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, 'not  the  money  of  you  farmers  and  working  people  that  were 
spending.  There  is  no  truth  In  the  statements  of  Republicans  that 
you  are  being  burdened  for  New  Deal  spending  by  taxes  on  your 
farms  and  homes." 

Th?  Des  Moinea  Trlbime  answered  Its  fellow  townsman.  It 
pointed  nut,  briefiy.  that  In  1938 — the  last  year  in  which  records 
are  available — the  combined  Income  taxes  of  all  Americans  with 
Incomes  of  $100,000  a  year  and  more  amounted  to  $491000.000. 
A  sum  .-^ufncient  to  run  the  New  Deal  government  for  exactly  20 
days     Who  paid  the  bills  for  the  other  345  days? 

i  think  I  know  one  reason  for  the  New  EJeal's  failure  to  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  farm.  The  New  Deal  s  program  was  evolved 
far  from  the  soU  by  theorists. 


T  prefer  the  Republican  method  of  arriving  at  a  policy.  th« 
method  employed  last  December  when  Joe  Makttn,  the  able  and 
faraeeing  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sent  his 
Republican  agricultural-study  committee  of  46  Congressmen  from 
22  States  out  Into  the  country  to  find  out  from  the  'gTasa  rooU"  . 
where  the  trouble  lay 

Tour  own  CLirmro  Hon.  Member  from  this  Seventh  Kaasas  Dt$- 
trlct  a  genuine  leader  of  the  farm  forces  in  the  Hotise.  was.  as  ycu 
recall,  chairman  of  thit  committee.  One  of  the  hearings  was  h-^ld 
hCTe  m  Hutchinson  within  a  few  blocks  of  where  we  now  are. 
Fbawk  CAELftOM,  another  conscientious  Kansas  Member,  from  over  in 
your  Sixth  District,  conducted  the  sp«<ial  hearings  on  wheat  as 
chairman  of  the  wheat  subcommittee. 

The  committee  covered  the  States  from  Utah  to  North  Carolina, 
Interviewing  farmers.  The  membrrs  wished  to  get  at  tho  bottom 
facts  They  went  to  the  best  farm  economists  In  America- -the 
farmers  themselves.  They  needed  no  theoretical  experu.  no  "brain 
trusters." 

They  found,  as  they  went  along,  that  the  farmers.  In  all  the  States 
alike,  were  writing  their  own  farm  prc^ram.  The  farmers  were 
united  In  three  demands. 

They  wished,  first,  the  American  market  for  the  American  farm 
producer 

They  objected  to  the  New  Deal  contradiction  of  contradictions 
whereby,  as  your  great  Senator  and  my  great  friend,  Ahthur  Capper, 
puts  It,  Secretary  Wallace  subsidized  the  American  farmer  not  to 
produce  and  Secretary  Hull  subsidized  the  foreign  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  for  the  American  market. 

Secondly,  the  farmers,  democratically  expressing  their  views  to 
Congressman  Hopes  committee,  demanded  the  American — or  par- 
ity— price  for   what  they  produced. 

And  third,  they  demanded  relief  from  the  excessive  bureaucracy 
which  burdens  the  New  Deal  farm  program  and  has.  incidentally. 
Increased  the  number  of  Department  of  Agriculture  employes  five- 
fold, from  26.000  to  122.000.  since  1933. 

As  part  cf  that  demand,  they  asked  that  they  be  con.sulted  on 
pollcv-making  and  that  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.st- 
ment  Administration  be  entrusted  to  county  committees  They 
hoped  that  soil  conservation  might  be  strengthened  as  a  primary 
objective — not  as  a  cover  for  crop  restriction — and  Its  management 
delegated  to  the  land-grant  colleges. 

These  were  the  major  planks  in  the  farmer's  own  platform. 
They  wished,  naturally,  continuation  of  benefit  payments  until 
their  own  program  restored  them  to  the  status  of  self-reliant.  Inde- 
pendent producers — freed  of  the  Government's  purse  strings. 

They  wanted  the  farm-credit  system  divorced  both  from  politics 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  wished  extension  of  rural 
electrification  policies.  Both  Mr.  Willkle  and  I  are  committed  to 
that  objective. 

I  stand  on  the  farmers'  platform. 

It  13  infinitely  to  be  preferred  over  Mr  Wallace's  "best"  program. 
I  am  confident  it  can  t>e  realized  under  the  next  administration — 
and  I  ask  you  to  send  Congressman  Hope  and  Congressman  Carlson, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Kansas  Republican  House  Mt-mbers.  back  to 
Washington,  so  that  their  great  Influence  may  be  felt  in  working  It 
out. 

I  promise  that  the  next  farm  program  will  not  be  worked  out  by 
theorists,  treating  the  six  and  a  half  million  farm  families  of  this 
country  as  guinea  pigs  for  experiments  toward  the  perfect,  regi- 
mented State. 

A  realistic  farm  program  Is  required  not  only  for  the  farm  popu- 
lation but  for  the  city  dweller  as  well.  There  Is  no  health  in  our 
economy  as  long  as  the  farming  one-fourth  of  our  people  must 
rely  on  a  direct  subsidy  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Tlie  New  Deal 
program  cflers  no  hop>e  In  peace  or  war.  We  exported  food  products 
to  Europe  In  rising  volume  during  the  last  war.  We  had  many 
customers.  In  this  war  we  are  restricted  to  one — Great 
Britain — and  she  is  committed  to  purchasing  fcodstulTs  from 
the  dominions 

Already  we  have  lost  our  foreign  wheat  markets  We  may  never 
recover  them,  for  leasons  with  which  you  are  as  familiar  as  am  I. 
After  the  war  the  market  may  reopen,  but  It  Is  likely  to  be  depressed 
for  years  to  ccme.     We  should  expect  and  prepare  for  the  worst. 

The  American  wheat  farmer  in  that  case  must  have  the  American 
price,  unless  he  Is  to  lock  forward  to  a  permanent  impoverishment 
on  a  dole.  That  wotild  be  a  .species  of  pea.«antry.  The  wheat 
farmer  has  never  been  a  peasant.  I  recommend,  as  I  have  for  20 
years,  the  two-price  system  for  crops  with  exportable  surpluses. 

We  must  go  forward  In  America — or  we  shall  go  bac'K.  That  Is  a 
law  of  life.  We  must  produce  more — share  more  of  our  abundance. 
The  New  Deal  has  not  foiuid  the  way.  That  does  not  mean  It 
cannot  be  found 

The  farmers — all  the  pecple — are  entitled  to  a  better  deal  than 
the  New  Deal, 

The  next  administration,  under  the  leadership  of  Wendell  WUlkie, 
will  not  be  afraid  to  break  new  paths.  Nor  will  it  be  afraid  to 
follow  old  and  neglected  trails  that  once  served  us  well. 

The  destination  is  what  we  seek.  We  shall  reach  It — a  goal  at 
which  the  vast,  partially  used  tiounty  of  our  continental  domain 
shall  be  made  available  to  all  of  us  through  the  old-fashioned  prac- 
tices of  work,  thrift,  and  intelligent  application.  That  seems  • 
homely  method,     I  believe  It  Is  a  true  one. 
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(Text  of  address  delivered  by  Senator  Cha&lcs  L.  McNaht,  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  at  Enid. 
Okla..  on  Thursday  evening.  October  17.  1940) 

new  hope  ro«  THE  BOUTHwrrr 
I  am  entirely  at  home  In  the  Southwect.  Tou  have  a  new  coun- 
try I  like  the  feel  of  a  new  oountty  and  the  go-ahead  spirit— the 
honest  neighb<5rllne«s  of  the  people,  I  live  in  a  new  country  myself. 
My  grandfather*  followed  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west You  are  the  sons  and  gnnttaofom  of  pioneer*  who  created  their 
own  farms  and  ranches  In  Oklatxmia  and  Texas  with  nfle,  ax. 
and  plow  We  of  the  West  belong  to  a  newer  America,  which 
energetically  denies  the  New  Deal  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
U  old  and  feeble  and  resdy  to  send  for  the  preacher  and  the  under- 
taker     We  know  t>etteT. 

Liberty  is  still  a  way  of  life  with  us.  and  not  a  word  to  l>e  argued 
over  by  tired.  New  Deal  Intellectuals.  We  don't  agree  with  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  In  all  thing*  We  especially  don't 
agree  with  something  he  WTOte  In  a  t>ook  2  yt^rs  ago  He  said  there 
that  America  is.  and  1  quote,  "a  maturing  civilization  "  In  New 
Deal  language  that  means  senile,  or  falling  apart  In  that  case,  my 
friend  Mr  Wallace  concluded — and  I  quote  again— "a  certain 
amount  of  state  sfx-iallsm  Is  Inevitable."     End  of  quotation. 

We  of  the  West  cannot  go  along  with  the  ex -Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  that  point.  We  want  no  socialism — state  or  otherwise. 
We've  had  enough  regimentation  to  do  us  for  a  while. 

The  Southwest  should  be  a  land  of  plenty  and  promise.  It  once 
was.  For  the  last  7  years,  the  Southwest,  farmwlse.  has  been  a  land 
of  restricted  production,  and  subsisting  in  part  on  Government 
checks  The  ever-normal  granary  turns  out  to  be  an  ever-normal 
blight  on  wheat  and  cotton  prices,  and  prospects.  A  one-price 
policy,  which  insists  on  allowing  Liverpool  to  depress  the  price  on 
American  wheat  and  cotton  consumed  in  America  not  only  beggars 
the  American  producer  but  deprives  him  of  his  foreign  markets. 

A  policy  which  allows  big  planters  to  pocket  all  the  benefit  pay- 
ments on  their  cotton  holdings  cruelly  drives  thousand.s  of  ten- 
ants off  the  land,  sending  them  into  the  cities,  to  the  open  road, 
and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  It  on  the  word  of  a  reliable  in- 
formant that  125.000  tenant  farmers  have  been  forced  off  Uie  farms 
of  Texas  because  of  the  New  Deals  callous  administration  of  this 
problem  You  know  what  the  situation  is  In  Oklahoma.  Many 
times  more  Southwestern  tenants  have  been  dispossessed  through 
the  New  Deals  farm  policies  than  by  all  the  duststorms  that  ever 
blew  up  out  of  Arizona  A  large  proportion  cf  farm  migrants  in 
California.  In  Colorado.  In  Oregon,  were  tractored  off  their  farms 
by  New  Deal  f)ollclcs 

This  l5  an  election  year  The  New  Deal  professes  to  be  the  unique 
and  peculiar  friend  of  the  poor  and  homeless  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr  Wallace  why  the  Now  Deal  has  permitted  this  continuing  dis- 
grace. The  planter  cannrt  always  be  blamed.  He  is  in  the  grip  of 
the  Government-controlled  forces  that  depress  all  agriculture  He. 
too.  wishes  to  survive.  In  all  our  hi.Ttory  as  a  people  we  had  to 
wait  for  the  advent  of  the  benevolent  New  Deal  to  witness  a  whole- 
sale dispersal  cf  skilled,  hard-working  farm  families  from  the  land 
they  hart  tilled  for  year«;.  and  In  some  Instances  for  generations. 
I  do  not  call  that  the  more  abundant  life. 

Mr.  Wallace  recently  campaigned  In  Okl:thoma.  At  Blackwell  he 
said — and  I  quote  him:  "The  world  whe^t  market  has  disappeared  " 
That  is  correct.  He  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  the  world 
cotton  market  likewise  has  about  vanished  That  also  is  true.  He 
may  have  sf.id  what  he  did  with  an  air  of  relief,  Tliat  is  one  agri- 
cultural difficulty  for  which  the  New  Deal  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 
The  terrible  war  which,  beginning  In  far-off  Poland,  now  threatens 
us  across  both  oceans  has  shut  off  the  European  markets  for  our 
food  and  fiber  for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  cotton  South  and  Southwest,  which  once  ruled  the  world's 
lint  markets,  has  had  to  take  a  back  seat  The  one-price  system 
held  our  cotton  off  the  market,  encouraging  cotton  growth  else- 
where. South  American  cotton  Is  beginning  to  challenge  our  place. 
In  the  1938  39  crop  season  we  exported  only  3.300000  bales — the 
smallest  export  unce  1878  In  1938  Latin  America  exported  more 
than  3.000.000  bales  to  Europe  and  Japan.  While  we  restrict  the 
crop.  Brn/ll  plows  up  coffee  land  for  cotton. 

In  1934  the  New  Deal  Introduced  the  so-called  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  with  the  ble.sslngs  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  announced 
aim  of  restor.ng  foreign  markets  for  farm  products 

What  was  the  result  for  cotton?  In  the  4  years  1935  to  1938. 
inclusive,  cotton  exports  fell  22  percent  below  what  they  had  been 
under  the  last  Republican  tariff.  This  was  not  due  to  a  decline  in 
foreign  demand.  I  bid  you  witness  that  foreign  mill  consumption 
Increased  10  percent  during  those  years  We  were  losing  our 
market;  that  was  all  The  world  cotton  market  for  American 
growths  began  to  disappear  In   1935. 

Before  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  we  normally  grew  60  percent 
of  the  World  b  ciilton  supply.  In  the  first  6  years  under  those 
treaties  we  produced  an  average  of  47  percent  cf  world  supply. 

So  also  with  wheat.  In  the  5  years  before  the  treaties  wi  shipped 
abmad  nn  avrni^e  cf  C4.000.000  bu.'hels  each  year.  The  wheat 
grower  obtained  $53,000,000  a  year  from  foreign  purchasers.  The 
average  yearly  export  of  wheat  in  the  first  5  treaty  year.^  .sank  to 
28.000.000  bu.shels,  the  average  return  to  wheat  farmers  to  $25,000,000 
Meanwhile  surpluses  naturally  accumulated— surpluses  piling  into 
wart  hou.-cs,  surj  lu.se.';  shaming  the  meager  accumulations  under  the 
despised   Farm   Board, 

With  European  markets  admittedly  gone,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  we  entered  this  crop  year  with  more  than  1  OCO  000,000  bu.shels 
of  wheat  in  .sight,  more  than  23.000.000  bales  cf  cotton,  A  3  years' 
supply  of  coiUjii  in  domestic  consumption  Even  crop  restriction 
doesn't    work    for    the    New    Deal.     Providence,    which   brings    the 


weather.  Is  excluded  from  New  Deal  farm  councils,  and  so.  likewise. 
Is  the  farmer, 

I  aliould  like  to  ask  the  New  Deal  farm  spokesmen  what  they 
propoi>e  to  do  with  these  surpluses.  On  our  side  we  have  an  answer. 
I  doubt   that  they  have. 

The  New  Deal  has  harmed  wheat  and  cotton — our  greatest  export 
crops— In  a  negative  way  In  another  sector  of  agriculture.  Imp<ir- 
tant  to  the  Southwest,  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  promise  positive 
injury  Under  th«  treaty  with  Canada,  which  cut  the  duty  on 
cattle  In  half  and  which  was  auiomatically  extended  tc  Mexico  under 
the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  clause,  750.000  head  of  beef 
animals  entered  this  country  last  year  Nearly  half  a  million  of 
these  came  across  the  border  from  Mexico.  Their  arrival  flattened 
out  the  be<>f  market  Our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  bouth  already 
have  an  advantage  in  exchange  Their  money  Is  cheaper  than  our*. 
The  Canadian  dollar,  for  example,  was  quoted  at  only  81  cents  In  our 
money  the  last  time  I  looked  at  the  rate. 

Moreover,  the  Mexican  cost  of  production  Is  far  under  that  of  the 
Texas  or  Oklahoma  stockman. 

I  fear  for  the  cattleman  If  Industrial  preparedness  should  throw 
factory  prices  stlU  further  out  of  line  with  farm  prices.  He  geu  no 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  benefits.  The  New  Deal's 
tariff  concessions,  unless  abrogated,  will  put  a  ceiling  on  beef  prices 
In  a  market  otherwise  rising.  The  cattleman,  protected  now  In  a 
measure  because  our  beef  population  still  has  not  recovered  from 
the  drought  years,  would  then  become  a  particular  victim  of  the 
New  Deal  policy  of  subsidizing  foreign  producers,  a  policy  which 
Increasingly  Invites  the  importation  of  farm  products  into  what  the 
American  farm  prcKlucer  rightfully  regards  as  his  own  market. 

I  have  merely  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  New  Deals  failure  to 
solve  the  farm  pn  blem  after  7  years  of  experimentation  and  the 
expenditure  of  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  your  money  and 
your  promises  to  pay.  I  deeply  regret  this  failure.  I  do  not 'seek  to 
make  political  capital  of  it  In  my  long  career  in  the  United  States 
Senate  I  have  not  approached  farm  questions  as  a  partisan.  Nor  do 
I  now  attribute  ugly  or  ignoble  motives  to  the  men  In  charge  of 
the  farm  program. 

Tlieir  failure,  in  my  opinion.  Is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  great  forces  Involved.  They  have  Insisted  on  treating  the 
problem  as  one  of  production — or  restriction — when,  at  bottom.  It  Is 
a  price,  or  marketing,  problem.  They  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  American  producer  to  the  foreign  producer.  Th?y  have  Insisted 
on  regimenting  the  farmer — who  was  formerly  the  freest  man  on 
earth — keeping  him  In  .servitude  to  the  Government's  purse  strings. 
Tliey  have  sought  to  buy  themselves  out  of  a  bad  situation,  like  a 
rich  playboy  caught  in  a  misdemeanor. 

Tlicy  have  been  much  too  stubborn.  Their  stubbornness  leads 
them  into  tlie  rebuke  which  is  coming  to  them  next  month. 

I  have  said  we  had  an  answer  to  the  multiplied  troubles  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Southwest- — and  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  If  asked  to 
put  it  into  a  phrase.  I  would  say  It  is  simply  this:  The  American 
market  for  the  American  farmer  at  the  American  price.  When 
wisely  worked  out  by  the  next  administration  and  conscientiously 
aciministored.  that  formula  contains  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
for  agriculture  That  is  my  considered  Judgment  after  20  years* 
service  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture:  after  listening  pa- 
tiently to  literally  thousands  of  proposals  for  farm  relief.  I  say  It 
without  vanity. 

The  two-price  system — plus  tariffs  reserving  the  American  market 
for  the  American  farmer — has  engaged  the  support  of  farm  leaders 
and  farm  economists  Further,  and  this  especially  recommends  it  to 
me.  it.  more  nearly  than  any  other  plan,  has  had  the  united  backing 
of  the  American  farmer  during  all  the  troubled  years  since  the  first 
McNary-Haugon  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Congress. 

The  two-price  system  embodies  simple  Justice  to  the  farmer — to 
the  farmer,  who  uncomplainingly  produces  our  necessities  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow;  who  practices  a  difficult  art,  pays  his  taxes,  brings 
up  a  third  of  the  country  s  next  generation,  although  he  numbers 
only  a  fourth  of  the  population.  It  puts  him  on  an  economic  foot- 
ing with  the  city  producer,  so  that  his  family  may  enjoy  the  educa- 
tional benefits,  the  cultural  advantages,  and  the  luxuries  along  with 
the  family  of  the  city  worker,  the  professional  man.  the  clerk,  and 
merchant. 

I.  for  one.  think  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  that  much  after  the  7 
lean  New  Deal  year.s.  The  two-price  plan  makes  use  of  a  principle  and 
practice  long  familiar  to  the  industnal  producer:  the  principle  of 
selling  to  the  American  consumer,  behind  a  tariff  wall,  at  a  price 
protected  by  the  tariff  and  disposing  of  surpluses  abroad  at  the  world 
price. 

Industrv,  for  generations,  has  had  a  two-prioe  system,  protecting 
the  American  standard  of  living  from  the  competition  of  pauper 
labor.  1  say  It  Is  time  to  begin  protecting  the  farmer's  standard  of 
living  from  peasant  and  peon  labor.  That  necessity,  grim  now,  will 
be  doubled  lifter  this  war  when  a  world,  freed  from  the  mobilization 
of  millions  of  producers,  will  storm  our  market. 

The  New  Deal  ha-:  been  promising  the  farmer  parity  ever  since  the 
Chicago  platform  of  1932  The  Democratic  farm  plank  of  1932  was 
sound  Everything  I  advocate  tonight  Is  explicit  in  that  neglected 
document— Uie  American  price,  freedom  of  production,  and  genuine 
reciprocity  in  foreign  trade.  That  plank  is  as  good  as  new,  having 
never  been  used.    The  Department  of  Agiiculture  brain  trust  shelved 

In  1932  the  normally  Republican  farmers  of  the  Midwest  and  West, 
belnK  attracted  to  that  plank,  deserted  their  political  moorings  and 
helped  install  the  New  Deal  Now  that  the  principles  are  being 
e'-Douscd  bv  the  Republican  Party.  I  wonder  if  the  normally  Demo- 
cratic farmer:^  of  the  Southwest  might  not  return  the  compliment? 
I  pledge  my  utmost  endeavor  to  see  that  the  principles  are  not 
shelved  again  after  next  January  ao. 
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What  !!«  a  parity  pr1re'>  As  of  Inst  June,  the  latest  figures  provided 
bv  D  partmr-nt  of  Agriculture  statisticians,  the  parity  price  for 
wheat  was  $1  13;  for  cotton,  about  16  cents:  for  corn.  82  cents  I 
haven't  today's  quotations  at  hand  You.  no  doubt,  have  them  in 
your  heads.     You  are  aware  of  the  di.spanty  as  of  today. 

Whatever  the  quotations  the  southwestern  farmer's  dollar  Is  at 
a  hea^-y  discount  tonight  In  making  city  purchases.  A  disparity 
that  does  net  help  the  city  man— for  with  th°  farmer  on  his  present 
subsistence  level  he  cannot  buy  enough  of  city-produced  goods  to 
furnish  Jobs  for  the  cltys  unemployed.  City  and  country,  we  ar^ 
all  in  the  same  boat— one-half  of  all  Americans  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  farm  income;  the  rest  of  us.  indlrectiy  so. 

The  obtaining  of  even  those  parity  prices  would  give  us  a  mighty 
leverage  toward  recovery.     I  regard  them  as  easily  obtainable. 

There  are  farm  experts  who  maintain  that  they  still  are  out  of 
line  with  factory  prices:  that  the  farmer  must  have  more,  in  order 
to  deal  on  even  terms  for  city  goods  and  services  These  people  put 
the  goal  at  20  cents  for  cotton,  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  wheat,  a 
dollar  for  corn.  I  cannot  verify  the  grounds  for  their  economic 
reasoning. 

The  goal  seems  attractive  to  me  and  I  would  favor  20-cent  cotton. 
doUar-and-a-half  wheat,  and  dollar  corn  Moreover,  as  long  as 
they  were  In  line  with  the  general  price  level.  I  would  expect  those 
farm  prices  to  stimulate  industrial  activity  as  it  has  not  been  stim- 
ulated since  the  late  1920's.  I  might  remind  you  that  the  average 
price  of  cotton  during  the  years  1920  to  1929  Inclusive  was  a  bit 
better  than  20  cents. 

We  offer  a  program  which  I  believe  will  restore  prosperity  to  the 
agricultural  empire  of  the  Southwest  Until  that  may  be  accom- 
plished. I.  of  course,  favor  continuing  the  benefit  payments  which 
are  flowli;g  out  of  the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  this 
year.  No  administration  would  dare  withhold  those  payments  If 
it  wished  Nor  should  any  administration  take  credit  for  them. 
They  signify  an  unhealthy  situation.  They  make  only  partial 
•mends  for  the  New  Deals  fallvire  to  admit  the  farmer  to  an  equal 
standing  In  the  American  economy.  They  fall  far  short  of  eco- 
nomic Justice.  Part  of  the  benefits,  those  for  soil  conservation, 
are  whoUv  In  the  national  Interest.  The  Republican  platform. 
Wendell  Willkie  and  I.  myself,  are  all  wholeheartedly  committed 
to  benefit  payments  as  a  stopgap. 

But  we  do  not  think  them  good  enough. 

IText  of  address  delivered  by  Senator  Charlks  L.  McNart.  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at  Sedalla. 
Mo.,  on  Friday.  October  18.  1940) 

TOWNSHIP  TAMMANTS 

The  Oregon  Trail,  in  effect,  began  In  Missouri,  ending  on  the 
Pacific.  A  hundred  years  ago  Missouri  was  the  Jumplng-off  place. 
It  was  so  described.  Frontier  civilization  stopped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri.  Beyond  were  bare  plains,  hostile  trlt)es.  Inhos- 
pitable mountains,  and  a  future  In  which  the  only  certainties 
were  work  and  hardship  What  drove  the  pioneer  to  accept  that 
ungracious  destiny?  They  were  Americans,  which  In  that  day 
meant  that  they  belonged  to  a  tough.  Inquisitive,  and  conquering 
breed.  Within  a  generation,  they  expanded  a  hesitant  colonial 
country  Into  a  continental  power. 

Too  often  today  we  forget  that  we,  too.  belong  to  that  family  of 
empire  builders. 

We  belong  to  a  positive  tradition.  We.  too,  are  going  places; 
once  we  shake  off  the  mood  of  pessimism  transmitted  by  a  New 
Deal  which  has  been  too  feeble  for  its  task  The  New  Deal  found 
this  rich,  young,  vital  country  In  one  of  its  periodic  relapses  The 
New  Deal,  mistakenly  believing  the  country  had  gone  to  rack, 
resolved  to  keep  It  there.  That  was  the  New  Deals  major  mistake. 
It  has  made  some  others.  The  New  Deal  thought  we  were  ripe  for 
regimentation;  that,  forgetting  adventure  and  enterprise,  we 
craved  only  security.  They  were  wrong  and  we  shall  see  how  far 
wrong  they  were  on  November  5. 

The  New  Deal  misled  us  at>out  agriculture.  They  told  us  we 
were  over-producing:  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  slaughter  pigs, 
plow  under  cotton,  destroy  wealth,  and  attempt  to  violate  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  by  creating  prosperity  through  scarcity  Let 
U8  see.  The  1940  census  gives  us  131.000.000  souls.  This  fall  we 
are  harvesting  2.300.000.000  bushels  of  corn.     A  fair,  average  yield 

In  the  year  1900.  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  had  only  76,- 
000.000  people.  That  fall  oiu-  farmers  picked  more  than  2.600.000 
bushels  of  corn  and  we  managed  to  dispose  of  It  without  com- 
modity loans.  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act.  or  parity  payments. 
No  one  sp>oke  to  us  then  of  the  ever-normal  granary.  The  1940 
wheat  crop  exceeds  790.000.000  bushels.  In  1901  we  reaped  760.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  This  year's  cotton  yield  is  12.700  000 
bales.  In  1904.  St.  Louis  held  an  exposition  ceiebratmg  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  that  year  there  were 
82.000.000  Americans.  In  that  year  we  picked  13.400.000  bales 
of  cotton. 

Our  trouble  is  not  too  much  grraln  and  fiber.  Our  trouble  Is  mar- 
ked?. That's  where  the  New  Deal  fell  down.  It  took  the  easy,  nega- 
tive way.  paying  the  American  farmer — the  most  skillful,  best- 
equipped  farm  producer  In  the  world — not  to  produce.  Instead  of 
following  the  sturdy,  old  American  line  and  getting  him  markets 
They  thought  America  was  finished  and  the  farmer  would  be  willing 
to  sink  back  into  a  peasant  status,  dependent  on  the  Govertiment. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  a  chief 
architect  of  the  New  Deal  farm  program.  Is  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President  In  going  from  State  to  State.  Mr.  Wallace  manages  to 
conununlcate  to  his  farm  audiences  the  exact  amount  of  the  Federal 
subventions  paid  out  in  that  State  to  the  fanners.  The  stun  of  your 
money  which  the  Government  has  doled  out — In  place  of  markets 


and  a  free  livelihood— during  the  7  New  Deal,  or  lean,  years  Mr. 
Wallace  always  has  the  figures  handy  He  may  be  bent  on  creating 
the  lively  sentiment  of  gratitude  In  the  hearts  of  the  voters.  I  do 
not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Wallace  tells  you  farmers  what  you  have  received;  he  omits 
telling  you  of  what  you  have  been  deprived. 

He  neglects  to  remind  the  wheat,  perk,  and  cotton  producer  of  his 
vanishing  world  markers.  He  Ignores  farm  prices,  which  remain  In 
gubstanlially  the  same  ran^e  as  in  1933.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
mountainous  surpluses  piled  in  warehouses  from  coast  to  coa.st. 

A  3-year  supply  of  cotton  in  sight;  360000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
on  the  farms  ahead  of  the  new  crop:  555,000.000  bushels  of  corn. 
Mr  Wallace  is  silent  on  the  fact,  which  he  conceded  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  last  spring,  that  farm  Income  chronically 
remains  at  about  $2,000,000,000  a  year  below  parity. 

Which  is  to  say.  each  year  the  farm  population  subsidizes  the  con- 
sumers of  America  by  that  huge  stun;  two  billions  due  and  owing 
to  the  farmers  but  uncollectible  under  the  New  Deal  farm  program. 
Nor  does  he  mention  the  fact  that,  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, the  farmer  loses  each  year  a  larger  slice  of  the  American 
market  to  foreign  producers  subsidized  by  that  policy 

The  New  Deal  keeps  mum  about  the  losses  which  have  demoral- 
ized the  American  farm  empire.  It  dwells  on  the  benefit  checks, 
which,  often  enough,  only  ser%e  as  an  aggravating  reminder  of  the 
farmers'  dependent  condition. 

At  best,  the  checks  fall  short  of  dealing  Justice.  At  worst,  where 
large  operators  appear  to  be  favored  over  family-size  farmers,  they 
compound  the  general  injustice.  I  am  informed  that  In  1939  a 
select  15,000  farmers  each  received  a  thousand  dollars,  or  more  A 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  farmers  were  paid  only 
$20  each;  and  two  and  a  half  million  had  to  be  content  with  $40 
as  compensation  for  a  year's  obedience  to  the  farm  program's 
edicts. 

Nor  have  I  heard  from  New  Deal  sources  about  the  widespread 
attempt  to  use  the  farm-program  machinery  for  campaign  ends. 
Everywhere  else  you  hear  that  partisan  Interests  are  seeking  to 
prostitute  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  Soli  Conservation 
set-ups.  I  understand  that  In  Missouri  flagrant  examples  have 
come  to  light.  That  Is  one  of  the  dangers  of  regimentation:  one 
reason  why  Americans  instinctively  fight  shy  of  ceding  power  to  the 
Government  You  create  a  bureaucracy  and  the  party  In  power 
Is  sorely  tempted  to  use  it  for  its  own  perpetuation. 

Here  you  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  enormously  expanded 
to  administer  the  ordinary  affairs  of  six  and  a  half  million  farm 
families.  The  Department's  pay  roll  numbers  122.000  employees  It 
reaches  Into  every  township.  It  has.  being  the  dlsburser  of  Govern- 
ment cash,  the  power  of  the  purse.  Then  you  add  135  000  county 
and  local  committeemen  administering  these  complex  regulations, 
owing  a  certain  obligation  to  the  central  power. 

I  only  point  out  the  opportunities  to  exert  a  ramified  pressiue 
into  every  township  In  every  State. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  defying  tradition.  Is  a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 
Such  a  candidacy  bespeaks  a  certain  cynicism.  He  depends  upon 
the  loyal  support  of  big  city  political  machines — the  Tammanys  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Jerr^y  City.  Memphis,  and  other  citlco  in  which 
the  misbehavior  of  the  leaders  has  not  been  so  adequately 
publicized. 

Suppose  he  were  to  add  to  that  a  Tammany-type  organization, 
existing  on  patronage  and  able  to  threaten  retaliation  In  each 
township? 

The  combination  of  city  and  rural  machines  might  easily  reelect 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  once  more,  but  as  long  as  he  held  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  his  ambition  and  vigor  held  out. 
The  prospect  is  frightening 

I  am  sure  that  if  Mr  Wallace  knew  that  zealous  third-term  par- 
tisans had  attempted  to  shake  down  township  committees,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  denounce  them  and  to  assure  the  committee- 
men of  their  political  independence  I  have  repeatedly  described 
Mr.  Wallace  as  a  high-minded  gentleman,  and,  with  me.  It  was 
no  empty  phrase. 

Mr  Wallace  and  I  are  both  country-bred  Amerlcan-s.  We  want  no 
township  Tammanys.  I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  something 
Mr    Wallace  wrote  once  to  this  effect,  and  I  quote: 

"The  business  of  Government  employees  should  be  administra- 
tive Farmers  have  been  the  victims  of  Government  exploitation. 
•  •  •  There  are  too  many  people  in  public  office  who  seem  to 
think  they  ought  to  exercise  some  sort  of  guidance  or  guardianship 
over  the  farmer  " 

Although  Mr  Wallace  wrote  that  In  1920,  long  before  he  had  been 
charged  with  the  enormous  Job  of  formulating  policies  for  the  relief 
of  agriculture,  I  am  si;re  he  holds  the  same  opinion  still.  It  is  so 
soundly,  ruggedly  American. 

To  this  audience  I  need  not  recite  the  long  list  of  the  New  Deal's 
agricultural  sins.  They  are  mostly  sins  of  omission,  sins  growing 
out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  Fundamentally  the  New  Deal  and 
Its  philosophers  believed  that  the  American  economy,  the  American 
system,  was  running  down  The  New  Deal  thought  that  its  Job  was 
to  conserve  the  assets — to  save  the  pieces. 

Hence  their  emphasis  upon  production  controls,  upon  cutting  the 
cloth  of  farm  production  to  fit  the  pattern  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  contracting  system.  They  honestly  thought  that  there  were  no 
more  undeveloped  markers  at  home  or  abroad;  that  the  energy  which 
made  America  was  drying  up 

We  dispute  that.  The  crusade  to  restore  America  to  Its  pioneering 
vitality,  so  ably  led  by  Wendell  Willkie,  Insists  that  our  future  lies 
ahead.  We  deal  In  the  coin  of  opportunity  The  next  administra- 
tion will  search  for  markets.     It  will  not  embrace  a  negative  view. 

I  speak  feelingly  of  the  farm  problem.  There  Is  not  one  farm 
problem.   There  are  many.   They  are  as  numerous  as  the  crops  them- 
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selves.  There  are  problems  of  price,  of  soil  conservation,  of  tenancy, 
of  fcreign  competition  and  foreign  outlets,  of  credit — and  that  has 
many  sides — of  sound  land  uses.  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
list 

But  I  held  that  once  we  solve  the  central  problem  of  an  equitable 
return  to  the  farm  producer  we  have  at  l^ast  mitigated  all  the 
others 

I  suggest  that  once  we  have  accorded  the  American  farmer  the 
American  market  at  the  American  price,  the  other  difficulties 
fhrink  Into  manageable  projxjrtlons.  Once  the  farmer  is  able  to 
count  on  obtaining  a  price  which  brings  his  dollar  to  par  and  en- 
ables him  to  trade  on  even  terms  for  city  goods  and  St-rvices.  he 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  preservation  of  his  own  soil  values 
Every  farmer  worth  his  salt  by  now  knows  how  to  save  his  top 
soil,  hew  to  alternate  soil-depleting  with  soil-building  crops.  Sell 
fertllltv  IS  a  national  asset,  but  It  Is  more  directly  the  problem  of 
the  man  who  owns  the  soil.  He  would  rather  handle  it  himself. 
So  It  Is  with  tenancy. 

I.  myself,  am  alarmed  at  the  steady  drive  toward  absentee  owner- 
ship But.  if  yru  give  the  producer  parity  prices,  available  credit 
on  fair  terms,  and  crop  Insurance,  he  will  hold  on  to  his  farm.  or. 
If  an  ambitious  tenant,  he  can  acquire  his  freehold. 

I  favor  the  two-price  system,  the  principles  of  which  were  em- 
bodied m  the  McNary-Haugen  bills.  I  favor  a  legislative  formula — 
tlie  details  to  be  worked  out  crop  by  crop.  In  consultation  with  the 
practical  leaders,  themselves  farmers — which  will  guarantee  prices 
for  that  part  of  the  crop  domestically  consumed,  placing  the  farm 
producer  on  an  economic  level  with  the  producer  of  hhyes.  motor- 
cars,  or   paint       Then,    and    then   only,    will    we    have    a    balanced 

economv 

For  the  surplus  proportion  of  the  great  crops — cotton,  wheat, 
pork,  and  fruit — I  would  establish  no  barriers  I  would  allow  them 
lo  find  their  foreign  markets  at  the  prevailing  price. 

The  war  accentuates  the  farmers'  plight.  World  markets,  for 
wheat  and  cotton  especially,  have  disappeared  Tliey  may.  or  may 
not.  return  In  any  case.  It  becomes  urgent  that  we  segregate  ctir 
price  structure.  If  the  foreign  markets  are  gone.  It  Is  doubly  Im- 
perative that  we  aasure  the  farmer  his  livelihood  out  of  domestic 
consumption  And.  moreover,  that  we  look  to  our  tariff  barriers — 
virtually  nullified  by  Mr  Hull's  executive  rewriting  of  the  sched- 
ules under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements — to  the  end  that  the 
American  market  be  reclaimed  for  our  own  producers 

I  do  not  believe  any  farmer  would  choose  a  benefit  check  in 
preference  to  his  fair  share  in  the  American  market  at  a  parity  price. 
The  alternatives  are  that  simple.  Treasury  payments  may  run 
out — the  consuming  power  of  the  American  people  will  not.  Benefit 
checks  will,  of  course,  continue  until  a  rational  farm  program  can 
bo  made  fully  effective  I  have  supported  benefits  as  an  insuffi- 
cient measure  of  Justice  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  whether  as  Vice 
President  or  as  a  United  States  Senator.  No  one  would  sUlp  the 
farmer  of  his  compensation. 

But  we  look  beyond  benefit  checks. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  the  American  farmer  to  his  once 
proud  estate  as  an  independent  producer,  dealing  directly  with  his 
markets,  exorcising  his  own  Judgment  about  when  and  how  much 
to  plant,  about  when  and  how  much  to  sell.  Nothing  short  of  that 
will  satisfy  us 

I  am  not  much  rf  a  politician  when  it  comes  to  the  farm  ques- 
tion. I  t>elleve  the  well-being  of  otir  great  farm  people  transcends 
politics. 

I,  too,  am  a  farmer;  farming  the  acres  taken  up  by  my  ancestors 
after  they  traversed  the  Oregon  Trail,  by  way  of  Missotxrl.  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

I  want  to  see  the  farmer — here  In  Missouri,  in  Iowa.  In  Missis- 
sippi, in  Oregon — once  again  a  self-reliant,  unreglmented  Ameri- 
can— beholden  to  no  man.  I  want  to  see  his  family  happy,  having 
access  to  every  advantage  of  the  city  dweller.  I  think  we  know  how 
to  bring  that  to  pass  I  pledge  my  utmost  endeavor  to  that  end 
should  the  Republican  Party  take  over  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  next  January. 
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HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  24   (leaislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON    FRANCIS  T    MALONEY.   OF  CON- 
NECTICUT 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  :n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  radio  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Maloney]  on  October  21  and  October  22,  1940.  on  the  subject 
Of  the  tliird  term. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  T.  Maudnet.  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  October  21.  1940 1 

This  evening  I  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  brief  radio  broadcasts 
as  a  part  of  the  election  campaign  of  my  party,  and  as  a  part  of  my 
own  campaign  for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Kept  in  Washington  throughout  the  year — until  now — excepting 
for  those  1-  or  2-day  periods  of  time  when  I  was  permitted  by 
Senate  recess  to  return  to  Connecticut — I  have  been  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  people  of  my  State,  who  are  familiar  with  my 
record,  and  who  are  familiar  with  my  service  in  the  Senate,  to  help 
me  In  my  campaign  effort.  To  those  who  have  been  helpful,  and 
are  now  being  helpful,  I  am  deeply  grateful.  I  promise  them  that 
in  return  for  their  confidence  and  assistance  I  shall,  if  reelected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  continue  my  efforts  In  their  behalf, 
and  In  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  all  of  Its  people. 

I  have  engaged  In  political  campaigns  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
and  in  all  of  my  experience — up  to  now — I  have  not  heretofore 
seen  a  campaign,  or  participated  In  one.  In  which  there  was  so  care- 
less a  use  of  language  or  so  excited  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  cam- 
paign participants  as  in  this  particular  campaign. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  world  situation,  and  the  terrible 
seriousness  of  the  times,  it  Is  probably  a  natural  thing  that  people 
are  more  susceptible  to  fear  and  emotion  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  Is  clearly  apparent  to  me — 
as  well  as  to  ever  so  many  other  people — that  there  is  now  a  greater 
need  than  ever  before  that  our  people  remain  calm,  and  maintain 
their   courage. 

We  are  living  in  compartments  of  days,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
man  who  can  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  predict  what  the  morrow 
will  bring.  We  can  only  hope  for  the  best,  meet  each  new  situa- 
tion as  it  arises,  and  strengthen  our  determination  to  keep  our 
country  at  peace 

We  must  all  make  up  our  minds  not  only  to  preserve  but  to 
strengthen  our  national  unity — and  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  election  in  November  we  will  meet  the  new  world  threats 
and  challenges  as  Americans  have  always  met  them. 

Insofar  as  I  am  pers<inally  concerned,  I  shall  refrain  from  indulg- 
ing in  personalities — as  I  always  have — and  shall  try  to  meet  the 
campaign  situation  dispassionately  and  tolerantly,  and  with  a  com- 
plete measure  of  fairness.  Some  men  have  made,  and  will  make. 
statements  and  charges,  and  claims,  that  will  be  unfair,  and  ex- 
aggerated, and  false.  For  these  they  will  later  feel  embarrassment 
and  deep  regret.  This  will  be  true  of  the  members  of  both  parties, 
and  because  of  that  I  should  now  like  to  take  the  time — at  the 
expense  of  the  listeners  who  generously  give  me  their  attention — • 
to  .sincerely  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of  my  party  will 
practice  temperance  In  their  language,  and  fairness  in  their  cam- 
paign eflcrt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  paramount  problem  of  our  country — la 
that  of  building  our  military  and  naval  strength  to  the  highest 
peak,  and  In  the  shortest  possible  period — while  at  the  same  time 
we  exert  every  human  effort — and  call  ujxm  God  for  guidance  and 
help — to  keep  our  country  free  and  at  peace — and  keep  us  In  the 
position  to  light  the  way  for  the  peoples  of  other  lands,  that  we  may 
finally  offer  a  leadership  that  will  help  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
world,  and  a  restoration  of  their  rights  to  those  saddened  and 
sorrowful  people  of  other  countries,  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  been  humiliated  and  tortured  during  these  past  many 
months. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  world  conditions — and  the  unpre- 
dictable future — It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  America  to  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of 
men  who  have  been  through  the  economic  and  political  storm,  and 
to  substitute  for  these  experienced  men,  other  men  who  are  without 
experience — and  who  are  lacking  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Nation's  problems,  and  world  affairs. 

Insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the 
good  men  and  women  of  my  State  on  the  basis  of  my  record  of  the 
past  8  years  In  Congress,  and  as  mayor  of  my  native  city,  and  my 
record  In  private  life  during  all  of  the  other  years.  I  have  said 
many  times — and  I  say  again — that  I  am  proud  of  my  record. 
There  Is  not  a  single  vote  that  I  would  change,  or  a  thing  that  I 
would  undo.  If  I  could  at  this  time  go  over  the  years  and  over  the 
record  again.  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  the  support  of  the  working 
people  of  my  State,  and  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  the 
industrialists,  and  the  bankers,  and  the  farmers,  and  the  merchants, 
and  all  of  those  other  groups  who  make  up  the  population  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut.  If  I  have  made  mistakes— or 
if  those  opposing  me  and  my  party  In  thU  campaign  believe  I  have 
made  mistakes— I  welcome  a  criticism  and  a  chance  to  discuss 
such  is.sues  as  they  may  name. 

If  I  am  reelected,  the  people  of  my  State  may  expect  that  I  wui 
be  the  same  kind  of  a  Senator  that  I  have  been  during  the  last  • 
years  Tliey  may  expect  that  I  shall  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
independence,  and  that  I  will  be  guided  only  by  the  light  that 
God  gave  me  and  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  and  that  I  wUl  not 
permit  politics  or  any  other  Influence  than  the  InfSuenoe  of  the 
people  of  my  State  as  a  whole,  to  direct  my  course  in  Congress. 
In  th»  Senate  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  no  partisanship. 
In  the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world— and  more  particularly 
now  than  ever  before  In  our  history-men  should  first  be  con^rned 
with  what  Is  best  for  the  people  of  the  land  in  which  they  Uv«. 
and  the  way  of  Ufe  which  was  established  2,000  years  ago— m  weU  a* 
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the  way  of  life  which  was  reesUbUshed  and  reaffirmed  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  at  Philadelphia  en  a  long-ago  Fourth  of  July 

I    believe   that   our    national-defense   program    Is  going    forward 
with  a  speed  and  success  that  is  amazing      I  am  gratified   that   it 
Js  being  directed   in   a  nonpartisan   and   nonpcllt:cal  manncr--and 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  being  so  directed  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  people  of  my  Stat^-lf  they  neod  reminding— that  it 
1^  pretty  much  under  the  direction  of  men  not  of  my  party^    I 
should  agnm  like  to  call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
rttary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  In  order  that  members  of  that  party 
mlKht  be  represjuted  and  have  a  proper  voice  in  directing  a  task 
multiplied  and  made  heavy  by  an  emergency  and  world  P^r"      I 
should  like  to  remind  them  as  well  that  the  leading  figures  on  the    ■ 
civilian  side  of  the  national -defense  program  are  Mr    Knudsen  and    , 
Mr    Slettlnius.  who  were  alsti  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  Repuh- 
lican  Party  to  make  a  sacrifice,  as  well  as  a  ccntributlon    for  the    | 
good  of  their  country  and  countrymen     May  I  also  add  at  this    , 
point  a  word  of  praise  for  the  accomplishments  of  all  of  these  men.    | 
They  have  properly  abandoned  politics— If  they  were  concerned  with    , 
poUtics— and  without  any  hope  of  a  greater  reward  than  the  con- 
ioUtion  of  public  service    they  are  painstakingly,  successfully,  and    , 
heroically  nieeting  the  needs  of  the  time      I  should  like  to  add  a    ; 
word  of  praise  as  well  for  President  Roosevelt— for  the  manner  in    i 
which     he    set     political     considerations    aside,     as    he     sought    to 
strengthen  cur  national  unity  and  bring  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try together    lust  as  he  brought  them  together  In  an  earlier  dark    [ 
hour  in  the  life  of  the  Republic     Had  we  heeded  his  first  warning    : 
and  advice  and  taken  complete  advantage  of  an  earlier  opportunity    I 
to  rearm  and  strengthen  our  naval  and   military  forces,   we  would    , 
be  in  an  even  better  position  than  we  now  are      His  deep  Interest 
and   personal   attention   have   given   us   a   tremendous   Increase    in    \ 
naval  strength,  and  we  are  dally  growing  much  stronger  on  the  seas. 
The  work  of  adding  strength  to  our  military  forces,  which  were  so 
terribly    neglected   for   many   years   after    the   World   War     is   being 
speeded  up  at  a  rate  which  a  little  while  ago  seemed  lmpos.<-lble. 
Some  people,  motivated  by  a  desire  for  political  change,  have  on 
manv  occasions  belittled  the  successes  and  harshly  criticized  the 
President's  procedure,  but  their  statements  are  for  the  most  part 
rut  of  step  with  the  truth,  and  they  are  not  rendering  a   proper 
service  to  their  country  as  they  help  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  men 
and  women  of  our  land.  .       ,  _^   .„  ™„, 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  become  Involved  in  war 
I  have  the  same  hatred  and  horror  and  fear  of  war  as  other  men; 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  feeling?  are  shared  by  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  I  am  as  certain 
as  a  man  can  be  that  the  burning  desire  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  guide  his  countrymen  safely  through  the  fury  of 
a  world-wide  storm.  He  has  time  and  agnin  declared  his  hatred  of 
war-  and  he  has  subscribed  to  the  pledge  of  our  party  platform,  that 
we  will  not  scrd  cur  young  men  tn  participate  in  foreign  war';  He 
knows  as  most  cf  vnu  knnw.  that  the  way  to  preserve  peace  in  a 
world  of  might  l.s  to  be  strong  in  a  military  way  He  knows,  as 
most  cf  ycu  d:i.  that  if  we  are  strong  enough  no  one  will  dare  to 
insult  or  attack  us.  Ho  knows,  as  most  of  you  do.  that  we  must 
eve"  keep  alive  the  courage  that  was  born  at  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Jamestown  and  that  wns  reborn  at  Concord  and  Vallt-y  Forge,  and 
that  was  proven  time  and  again  In  the  wars  forced  up^n  our 
country  No  man  is  better  informed  on  international  affairs,  no 
man  has  a  better  understanding  of  our  domestic  problems,  ar.d  no 
man.  In  spite  of  the  sincere  belief  of  some  that  It  Is  not  so,  has  a 
greater  love  for  his  countrymen  than  President  Roosevelt;  and.  In 
my  opinion,  he  has  proven  it  time  and  time  again  at  great  personal 
sacrifice 

Per  the  first  time  In  cur  history  we  hive  established  the  con- 
fidence of  our  neighbors  In  Scuth  and  Ccntnil  America  and  brought 
to  reality  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  nclghborllness  that  stands  us 
in  good  stead  at  this  time.  Our  President  has  the  confidence  of  our 
people  Without  such  a  confidrnce  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  wc  would  bo  in  danger. 

in  my  Judgment  he  is  b?tter  equipped  to  h-^ld  their  confidence 
than  any  other  man  in  sight  That  their  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment be  strong  Is  of  stipreme  Importance  That  they  follow  the 
leader«!hlp  of  their  President  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  meet  "mch 
emergencies  as  are  likely  to  arise  while  the  world  Is  torn  by  war 
and  hate.  Other  countrle.-^  have  pa  d  the  price  by  speculating  with 
new  and  untried  leaders,  and  the  price  tn  too  many  instances  has 
been  almost  too  terrible  to  think  about  Elsewhere  in  the  world 
women  and  children  are  for  the  first  time  in  history  feeling  the 
direct  and  terrible  assault  of  bomb  and  shell  Our  President  and 
our  Congress  are  determined  that  our  men  and  women  shall  not 
crme  face  to  face  with  a  like  experience,  and  If  we  can  keep  strong 
cur  national  unity  we  will  not  only  avoid  the  terrors  Inflicted  upon 
other  lands  but  will  one  day  with  God's  assistance,  help  to  re.store 
«  proper  and  lasting  peace  and  cnce  more  bring  a  proper  way  of 
life  and  living  to  a  b.ttcr  and  sorrowing  wor'd 

The  administration  of  which  I  am  a  part  has  made  many  mis- 
takes, but  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  man  or  woman  above  the  age 
of  reason  who  is  unwillin:»  to  admit  that  mistakes  were  inevittab'c 
In  stjch  a  period  as  that  we  have  knovin  and  through  which  we  are 
pa<^ln?  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  no  one  can  be  tmmlndftil  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  better  off  iban  any  other  country-  In  the  world— 
that  we  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living-  -that  we  have  maintained 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  freedom  which  Is  our  most  precious 
heritage 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  noble  pumo<?es  of  those  opposed 
to  us  in  thlj.  canpa'.gn.  b\it  I  do  firmly  believe  'hat  we  cannot  n.i:i 
the  risk  of  turning  the  Government  over  to  untried  men  in  a  period 
that  Is  so  uncertain.     The  worst  of  our  domestic  ditBculties  are 


behind  us  The  labor  difficulties  which  were  so  common— and  which. 
I  presume,  should  have  been  expected  in  the  period  of  economic  dis- 
tress—are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  We  cannot  run  the  rLsk  of 
Rolng  through  it  again  We  must  go  forward  We  mu^t  keep  our 
Rains  and  look  for  new  gams.  Unemployment  U  rapidly  being  over- 
come The  intensity  of  our  fear  has  been  lessened  as  our  defense 
program  has  advanced  Our  national  economy  is  strong  There  Is 
slili  far  to  go.  of  course,  but  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  interruption.  The  United  States  Is  the 
hope  of  the  saddened  people  everywhere,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
election  of  November  we  will  serve  notice  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  a  united  people,  and  that  in  a  period  of  peril  we  can  be 
courageous,  and  we  can  be  calm,  and  that  we  will  do  what  Is  best 
for  America. 


IRadio  address  delivered  by  Hon  Francis  T  Maj.onet.  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  October  22.  1940) 
In  my  brief  talk  of  this  evening  I  want  to  refer  again  to  our 
national-defense  program  and  briefly  to  the  International  situation. 
I  want  to  discuss  the  third-term  nomination  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  to  refresh  the  memory  of  my  listeners  as  to  the  sole  reason 
why  President  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  a  third  term  and  to  give 
them  the  principal  reason  why,  m  my  Judgment,  he  should  be 
reelected. 

I  have  sound  reason  to  believe — and  what  is  to  me  satisfying 
proof — that  President  Roosevelt  had  for  a  long  time  looked  forward 
to  the  pleasure  cf  retirement  and  to  his  return  at  the  end  of  this 
year  to  his  home  at  Hyde  Park  After  having  endured  the  trials  of 
the  Presidency  during  what  was  probably  the  most  difficult  period 
In  the  history  cf  the  Republic,  the  only  further  and  gre^itcr  reward 
that  he  might  obtain — In  addition  to  the  consolation  of  his  public 
gervlce — was  the  chance  to  rest  and  to  make  such  additional  ccntrl- 
buticns  to  his  country's  welfare  as  a  retired  President  can  make. 
Many  of  us  felt  as  he  did  about  his  right  cf  retirement,  and  we 
felt  as  I  am  certain  he  did  about  the  tradition  of  the  third  term. 
Here  in  America  our  traditions  are  precious.  For  some  of  them  we 
would  give  up  our  lives:  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny 
thiit  a  tradition  might  projerly  be  set  aside  in  an  hour  of  tremen- 
dous emergency  or  peril. 

When  the  Low  Countries  of  Europe  were  Invaded  last  spring  it 
l>ecame  clear  to  thinking  people  the  world  over  that  all  democracy 
was  imperiled— that  the  dignity  cf  man  was  endangered  and  the 
religious  way  of  life  threatened  It  then  became  apparent  to  many 
Americans  that  it  was  the  solemn  and  sarred  duty  cf  each  of  the 
great  political  parties  to  offer  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  the  best  man  available.  The  Democratic  Party  long  t)efore 
the  convention  had  instructed  it«  delegates — or  at  least  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  them— to  draft  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
third  term  The  Gallup  poll  publi-thed  Ju.^t  before  the  Democratic 
Convention  disclosed  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  desired  that  President  Roosevelt  run  again. 
Regardless  of  what  happened  at  Chicago,  and  in  spite  of  what  mis- 
takes vv-ere  made  there,  it  was  a  draft  Roosevelt  convention  The 
President  had  no  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  the  convention  would 
nominate  him.  State  primaries  and  State  conventions  had  decided 
that  long  befurc  His  only  choice  was  whether  or  not  he  would  heed 
the  call  of  his  party  and  accede  to  the  wishes  cf  the  millions  of 
people  who  felt  that  he  should  make  a  further  sacrifice  for  his 
country  and  for  a  little  longer  time  give  his  countrymen  the  benefit 
cf  his  experience  and  vision  and  understanding.  Endowed,  as  he  Is, 
with  a  burning  love  of  country  and  cf  his  fellow  men.  and  appre- 
ciating that  he  had  had  a  greater  experience  In  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment than  any  other  man.  and  mindful  of  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  countrymen  he  did  what  any  preat  American  would 
do  under  the  circumstances  He  stt  aside  what  desire  he  might 
have  had  for  rest  and  retirement  and  he  answered  the  call 

What  I  particularly  want  to  point  out  this  evening  is  the  fact  that 
the  founding  fathers — in  1787 — anticipated  Just  such  a  period  In 
American  history  a«»  that  with  which  we  are  confronted  right  now. 
When  55  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Colonies  met  at  Philadelphia,  to 
draft  a  Constitution,  they  were  pretty  free  from  hysteria,  and  had 
little  thcuglit  of  political  cnmpaigns  It  seems  as  though  they  were 
"Specially  endowed  with  God's  guidance  and  goodness,  and  as  they 
labored  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  drafting  of  our  great  Con- 
stitution, which  has  endured  for  mere  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
they  dwelt  long  upon  almost  every  subject  of  great  governmental 
Importance.  They  discussed,  and  at  length,  the  question  of  limiting 
the  period  of  time  that  a  President  might  serve  The  matter  was 
di-scussed  by  the  ablest  men  in  America,  and  they  came  to  the  final 
conclusion,  and  need  I  now  remind  yoti  that  the  Convention  was 
presided  over  by  George  Washington,  that  it  was  best  for  America 
that  they  not  limit  the  period  of  time  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  mieht  serve. 

They  declared,  and  if  WashlnRton  himself  did  not  use  the  language, 
he  aereed  that  it  was  best  that  they  not  close  the  doer  They 
declared  that  there  might  come  a  time  of  great  emergency,  wheii  the 
country  would  be  best  strveel  by  taking  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  ability  of  a  great  man  who  had  already  served  In  the  Presidency. 
Down  through  all  of  the  years  the  Congre-s  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  agreed 
that  the  fcundmg  fathers  were  right,  and  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  people  have  seen  fit  to  chance  the  derlsicn  arrived  at  at  a  time 
when  grea»  patriots  were  gathered  to  chart  the  course  of  their 
country. 

An  1  I  point  out  that  an  attempt  Is  row  being  made  to  overlook 
the  decision  of  these  men  We  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  not 
said  that  President  Roosevelt  is  lndl.spen.«;able  That  Is  a  phrase 
created  by  his  opponents,  and  attributed  to  us     The  term  "indls- 
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pensable  man"  is  a  creation  of  those  opposed  to  President  Roosevelt,    I 
and  not  one  originating  with  those  who  favor  his  reelection.     We    j 
know  he  Is  not  indispensable.    We  agree  that  no  man  Is  Indlspensa-    I 
ble.     We  insist,  however,  that  It  Ls  next  to  foolhardy  not  to  take    j 
Into  account  something  more  than  Juat  the  word  indispensable.     I 
should  dislike  to  tell  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  children  that 
her  husband  was  Indispensable,  although  in  the  light  of  cold  fact 
It  might  be  true.    Taking  away  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren might  cause  hardship  In  the  home.    The  children  sometimes.  In 
some  families,  might  at  times  go  hungry,  and  not  be  so  well  clothed. 
Things  might  not  go  as  smoothly  as  they  would  under  the  leadership 
and  care  of  the  head  of  the  family.    There  might  be  Interruptions 
in  the  family  welfare  but  the  father  would  not  be  Indispensable. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  No 
matter  what  happens  we  wUl  go  along  as  a  Nation,  and  as  a  Nation 
we  are  certain  to  survive,  but  in  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  gravity 
Of  the  world  situation  presses  down  on  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  our  country,  130,000,000  of  them.  I  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  will  give  up  a  man  of  experience  and  understanding, 
and  deep  patriotism,  and  turn  the  control  of  government  over  to 
one  who  is  entirely  without  government  experience.  We  did  not 
nominate  an  indispensable  man.  We  nominated  the  best  we  had — 
because  the  hour  of  emergency  which  the  founding  fathers  visual- 
ized had  arrived.  Who  Is  there  to  deny  that  this  is  an  hour  of 
emergency?  Who  will  insist  that  we  are  not  living  in  a  period  of 
peril?  That  was  our  sole  reason  for  nominating  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. We  had  other  great  men  In  our  party,  but  let  me  say  again  that 
we  gave  the  best  we  had. 

I  shall  not  comment  long  upon  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  believe  that  the  President's  opponent  Is  a  fine  man — and 
an  individual  of  high  purpose — and  that  his  carelessness  of  lan- 
guage is  likely  due  to  excitement — but  all  of  us  know  that  he  Is 
without  experience — even  1  hour's  experience  In  any  govern- 
mental office  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  Republican  Party- 
appreciating,  as  we  did.  the  period  of  emergency  and  peril — nom- 
inated the  best  that  they  had.  So  anxious  were  they  to  nominate 
the  best  they  had.  that  they  took  a  man  who  had  heen  a  lifelong 
Democrat.  Whether  or  not  they  took  him  reluctantly  or  under 
pressure  Is  of  no  moment  now.  He  is  the  candidate,  and  If  we  are 
fair  with  ourselves,  and  our  countrymen,  we  will  make  no  attack 
upon  him.  but  rather  will  compare  his  abilities  and  qualities  and 
experience — and  the  contributions  he  is  competent  to  make— with 
those  of  the  man  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party 

We  should  not  be  attempting  to  work  up  fear  and  emotion  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people.  The  terrible  emergency  con- 
fronting our  country,  and  the  world,  calls  for  not  only  the  best  of 
statesmanship,  but  demands  a  national  unity.  Other  nations,  and 
mlUloivs  of  people,  have  died  because  of  Internal  quarrels — and 
through  unpreparedness — and  because  politicians  were  careless  in 
their  language  and  in  their  deeds. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  talk  of  profits,  in  ordinary  times,  but  the 
period  throtigh  which  we  are  passing  requires  more  than  that.  Un- 
less we  are  careful  and  thoughtful  and  brave  all  profits  might 
soon  be  gone,  and  our  system  of  government  may  suiter  destruction. 
The  wheels  of  American  Industry  are  humming  again.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men  are  returning  to  work.  Factories  are  working 
day  and  night,  and  new  factories  are  being  built.  We  are  success- 
fully rushing  a  preparedness  program  that  is  not  only  of  im- 
portance to  us  but  to  the  world.  Tyranny  and  despotism  and 
dictatorship  are  on  the  march  and  until  this  hour  have  seemingly 
made  great  gains. 

There  could  have  been  no  great  Jvtstlficatlon  for  the  renomina- 
tlon  of  President  Roosevelt  if  a  large  part  of  the  world  was  not  at 
war.  and  if  our  part  of  the  world  was  not  In  the  shadow  of  war. 
It  is.  of  course,  important  that  our  domestic  gains  be  maintained; 
that  our  social  reforms  be  continued  and  advanced;  that  there  be 
no  let-down  In  the  great  program  imdertaken  during  these  last  8 
years.  Every  economic  and  social  problem  In  existence  8  years  ago 
has  been  challenged  under  the  leadership  of  the  administration 
now  in  power.  No  group  of  our  p>eople  has  been  overlooked  The 
President  was  as  much  concerned  with  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  our  banking  system — and  our  industrial  system — and 
our  capitalistic  system— as  he  was  in  the  plight  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  without  employment — and  who  were  suffering  so 
bitterly  8  years  ago.  ETveryone  benefited  by  this  adrmnlstratlon; 
because  without  the  courage  and  the  imagination  and  the  fore- 
sight of  1933.  all  of  us  would  have  suffered  more — much  more 

What  some  men  have  been  unable  to  ftilly  understand  is  that  a 
change  in  world  affairs — and  In  world  economy — and  In  our  econ- 
omy— was  Inevitable  In  my  Judgment — and  I  say  this  with  all  of 
the  sincerity  I  possess — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  a  conservative.  The  futtire  historians  will,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, "portray  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  time. 
They  will,  of  course,  point  out  that  he  did  many  unusual  things: 
but  as  we  now  read  history  we  are  reminded  that  the  statesmen  of 
other  periods  suffered  the  condemnation  of  their  contemporaries 
as  they  blazed  new  trails  In  the  field  of  statesmanship  and  cut  new 
paths  for  human  advancement. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  will  be  referred  to  as  a  man  who  wisely  gave 
ground  under  attack,  and  the  historians  will  record  that  when  he 
gave  ground  he  successfully  established  and  fortified  a  new  position. 
He  has  retreated  on  more  than  one  front.  Sometimes  he  yielded  to 
the  compelling  demands  of  different  groups  of  our  f>eople — but  it 
was  because  the  yielding  was  necessary  to  keep  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life  Intact.  Other  nations  of  the  world 
did  not  so  successfully  withstand  the  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion.    They  changed  leaders.     They  changed  their  forms  of  gov- 


ernment. They  suffered  panic.  They  suffered  war.  I  fear  that 
some  of  them  will  stiffer  pestilence  and  hunger — and  some  of  them 
may  be  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hi  this  dark  and  uncertain  hour — the  most 
crucial  in  the  history  of  the  world — that  the  men  and  women  in 
our  country  vrill  take  all  of  these  things  into  account,  and  that  they 
will  not  become  bewildered  or  blinded  by  statements  made  in  the 
heat  of  a  political  campaign.  Nothing  Is  so  Important  as  that  we 
strengthen  our  national  unity — and  our  national  armament — both 
physically  and  spiritually,  and  that  we  keep  the  young  men  of  our 
country  out  of  forelgm  wars — and  at  peace.  Nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  that  we  keep  the  battle  line  east  of  England,  and  make 
certain  that  the  battle  line  never  forms  In  New  England. 

I  may  be  In  error  about  It  all.  but  I  have  been  face  to  face  with 
the  major  problems  of  these  last  8  years,  and  on  many  occasions  face 
to  face  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  1  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  could  have  a  greater  love  of  country  than  he  has — and  it 
is  not  alone  because  I  have  children  who  will  live  after  me.  but  be- 
cause I  am  so  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our  Republic, 
which  was  established  at  great  sacrifice,  that  I  hop>e  there  will  b« 
no  interruption  now. 


Mr.  Farley's  Announcement  of  His  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


STATEMEJrr  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  KING.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  announcement  made  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  with  respect  to  his  position  In  the  forthcom- 
ing election,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  23,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  October  23.  1940] 
Mr.  Parleys  announcement  follows: 

"Thirty-one  years  ago  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
town  committee  In  Stony  Point,  Rockland  County.  N.  Y.,  and  down 
through  the  years  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  my  county  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  my  State  committee,  and  I  am  still  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  New  York. 

"It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  during  the  two  great  campaigns  of  1932  and 
1936.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honors  that  have  been  paid  me  by 
my  party  and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  party  workers  for 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  I  have  always  received  during  my  years 
of  party  activities. 

"During  the  period  outlined  above  I  have  preached  party  loyalty 
and  pleaded  for  the  success  of  my  party.  I  did  that  because  I 
sincerely  believe  In  the  Democratic  Party,  In  Its  principles  and 
objectives. 

"At  the  national  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Chicago — 
at  which  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — after  the  balloting 
was  over  I  pledged  my  support  to  the  nominees  of  that  convention. 
That  pledge  was  macle  In  good  faith.  I  shall  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket  on  November  5,  and  I  urge  the  members  of  my 
party  to  do  likewise." 

The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday    October  24  (leqislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  LOUIS  JOTINSON 


Mr  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Col.  Louis  Johnson,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  War.  on  October  19.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the  national 

defense.  .      j  *     i^ 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tko  d&y^  ago  the  American  public  was  presented  with  a  remark- 
.ble^exhlbnion.  Colonel  Lindbergh  stepped  out  of  his  recognized 
fie  d  of  aviation  and  appcinted  himself  sole  ?uardlan  of  American 
indrr^ndence  Having  dene  this,  he  then  asserted  that  the  United 
mat«  was  without  leadership,  and  based  this  on  the  surprising 
ihenrv  that  we  had  -alienated  the  m-ost  powerful  military  nations 
cf  both  Eurpo  and  Asia"  H-  thought  we  were  unprepared  for 
action,  and  his  Idea  appeared  to  be  that  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Spates  should  have  urged  the  country  "against  partiality  for 

"'^With  t'he  political  side  of  Colonel  Llndlaerghs  address  I  do  not 
propcs-  to  deal  I  therefore  leave  on  one  side  what  I  consider  his 
partisan  plea  to  vote  against  the  President 

The  "powerful  military  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  w,hich 
Colonel  Lindbergh  refers  are.  of  course.  Germany  and  Japan.  In 
Dlain  Knell-h  he  now  argues  that  we  Bhould  appease  these  powers. 
Just  as  he  argued  several  month?  ago  that  we  shi  uld  make  a  peace 
that  would  sanctify  their  conquest.  His  plea  agams^t  •  paiUaUty 
for  any  power."  or  "falling  victim  to  foreign  wiles."  means,  in  blunt 
languag*'.  that  we  ought  to  stop  helping  Britain. 
Weil,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

During  the  long  period  when  the  European  war  waa  brewing  the 
mited  States  dlii  Us  utmost  to  maintain  relations  with  all  c.^un- 
t'ies  irrespective  of  their  disputes  We  did  not  feel  it  necesj^ary  on 
that' account  to  abandon  our  principles.  We  could  not.  as  decent 
human  beings,  make  believe  that  we  liked  the  J.ipanese  attempt  to 
C'lquer  China,  or  forget  thnt  both  we  and  Japan  entered  into 
Bc'umn  obligation*  to  preserve  the  open  door,  and  with  It  the  free 
development  of  China.  We  cc  uld  not  preterd  that  we  liked  the 
calculateo  policy  of  persecution  and  cruelty  pursued  by  Germany 
toward  minorities  within  her  borders  Obviously,  we  cculd  not 
Fwallow  the  Idea  that  the  Gtrmnn  race  had  the  right  to  supremacy, 
that  Is  to  be  our  master  We  ccuM  and  did  plead  for  human 
decency  and  for  respect  for  pledged  faith  We  hoped  that  the  na- 
tions concerned  wculd  presently  abandon  thtir  exces^s.  reaching 
a  basis  on  which  normal  relations  could   be  carried  en. 

When  the  war  actually  broke  cut  we  went  further  than  any  nation 
has  ever  done  In  an  attempt  to  withdraw  ourselves  frrm  the  area  of 
conflict.  We  withdrew  cur  nationals  from  the  theaters  of  war.  our 
ships  from  dang'T  areas  our  gocds  from  hazardous  trafflc.  and  our 
credit  from  war  uses  If  detachment  could  protect  us.  we  had  gone 
the  limit.  What  was  the  result?  Well.  American  properties  and 
homes  in  the  Par  East  continued  to  be  systematically  bombed, 
measures  were  taken  to  exclude  Ugltlmate  American  tcmmerce  with 
China,  and  attempts  were  made  to  break  up  our  intercourse  with 
that  friendly  nation. 

From  Germany  attempts  were  made  to  interfere  with  the  peace 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  sister  American  nations  en  this  hemi- 
sphere Hysterlcai  propaganda  was  directed  against  American  de- 
mocracy American  Government  cflBciais.  and  the  American  way  cf 
life.  Militant  organizaticns  to  forward  anti-American  interests 
were  literally  paraded  before  our  eyes  In  certain  friendly  Central 
and  South  American  countries  foreign  agents  openly  and  arrogantly 
proclaimed  that  they  proposed  to  make  great  areas  virtual  colonies 
of  one  of  these  "pcwerful  military  n.itlcns  of  Europe"  and  carried 
on  plots  to  bring  this  about.  When,  last  June,  the  American  repub- 
lics called  the  Habana  Conference  on  Defense,  the  German  Govern- 
ment actually  made  diplomatic  threats  to  prevent  these  governments 
from  ccmlog  together. 

The  United  States  wa.s  not  permitted  to  doubt  what  these  activi- 
ties really  meant.  We  saw  what  had  been  done  In  Poland.  Norway. 
and  France      To  '.gnore  all  this  wculd  have  been  an  act  cf  criminal 

lolly. 

We  had  sought  no  enemies  We  seek  none  now.  If  it  Is 
alienating  strong  ptiwers  to  say  that  we  do  not  like  p>ei-secutlon, 
torture,  and  murder:  it  it  is  alienating  European  nations  to  say 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  have  plots  against  \;s  in  our  own  borders 

or  agalnrt  friendly  republics  In  this  hemisphere;  if  it  Is  alienation 
to  say  that  we  disapprove  the  reckless  violation  of  treaties  and 
flouting  cf  every  principle  not  only  of  law  but  cf  decency,  then  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  plead  guilty  But  if  Cclcncl  Lindbergh  thinks 
that  American  independence  Involves  acceptance  cf  these  things, 
or  that  our  Independence  no  longer  permits  Americans  to  stand  for 
honor,  integrity,  kindness,  and  decency  in  international  relations,  he 
has  misconceived  the  independence  for  whirh  Washington  fought, 
which  Jeffer.-on.  Madison,  and  Andrew  Jackson  defended,  winch 
Lincoln  preserved.  In  dealing  with  national  defense  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh proposes  still  stranger  Ideas  It  is.  in  his  view,  shocking  that 
we  might  have  to  defend  ourselves  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States 

It  is  true  that  otir  founding  fathers  stood  flrm  on  American  soil 
and  defended  themselves  there  when  they  had  to.  But  they  had 
more  sense  than  to  permit  wars  on  American  soU.  with  the  destruc- 
tion and  misery  that  that  entails,  whenever  they  could  avoid  it. 
So.  when  a  French  revolutionary  government,  which  aimed  then  to 
dominate  the  world,  undertook  to  attach  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Adams  brought  the  American  Navy  into  being  and  fought  a 
2-year  war — chiefly  in  overseas  water?  In  1812.  so  far  as  possible. 
the  war  was  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  battles  on 
American  soil  happened  only  when  our  outpost  tmval  lines  failed. 
Then.  now.  and  at  any  time  adequate  defense  of  the  United  Sti^tes 
meauA  keeping  war  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  borders  of  thia 


country.     Waiting  until  the  enemy  can  get  into  and  devastate  our 
territory  is  not  a  sane  policy. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  appears  to  believe  that  through  all  this  we 
were  not  prepared  for  nauonal  def t  nse  and  were  Uklng  no  measures 
to  that  end.  He  is  misUtken.  Here  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  be- 
cause during  the  ptrlod  he  discusses  I  w:v-  A.ssistant  Secretary  or 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  in  direct  charge.  I  have  given  my  life 
to  the  work  of  American  preparedness. 

Adequate  naval  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  makes  It 
now  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  approach  Americi^n  shores.  But 
naval  p.)wer  may  not  be  enough  if  air  weapons  develop  in  size  and 
power  or  if  e  defeated  Britain  turna  her  Qeet  over  to  an  enemy. 
If  our"  first  line  of  defense  is  our  Navy,  our  second  line  Is  certainly 
in  the  air.  Here  we  differ  from  European  nations  engaged  In  land 
warfare  where  land  and  air  defense  comes  first  With  us  the  Navy 
comes  first,  the  air  force  next,  the  land  army  third  It  was  in  tnat 
order  that  we  uiid.^rtook  the  re-creaUon  of  American  defense. 

Tl^e  defense  of  America  is  a  technical  problem.  Our  first  line  of 
defense  is  naviil  Armies  cannot  cross  oceans  in  face  of  superior 
naval  power,  and  as  yet  warplanes  cannot  cross  the  bread  seas 
In  force 

Knowing  this,  our  first  preoccupation  was  on  the  sea.  From 
1933  to  now  we  increased  the  men  employed  In  navy-yard  shipbuild- 
ing fiom  5.000  to  30.000.  We  increased  Navy  personnel  from  90.000 
to  150.000  We  have  more  coming.  We  Increased  our  n^val  pUnes 
from  1,000  to  more  than  2.000 — the  number  is  increasing  daily  In 
the  past  7  yeius  we  have  commist^ioned  8  times  as  ma.iy  combatant 
fchlps  as  In  the  7  years  preceding  1933  We  have  located  and  are 
constructing  naval  bases,  including  air  ba.ses.  in  both  oceans, 
thereby  vastly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  every  ship  in  our 
fleets  la  1933  we  were  weaker  even  than  Japan.  We  have  now  the 
most  powerful  Navy  In  the  world.  No;  we  are  not  unprepared  for 
action. 

But  even  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world  cannot  necessarily 
beat  a  combination  of  all  other  existing  navies.  It  so  happens  that 
the  nation  which  has  the  other  great  navy,  namely.  Great  Britain, 
Is  one  with  which  we  have  lived  at  peace  for  130  years,  from  which 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  which,  working  with  us.  can  keep  air 
and  land  forces  beyond  striking  distance  of  American  coasts  If, 
and  only  if.  Britain  and  her  Navy  fall  Into  hostile  hands,  would  we 
face  a  dangerous  situation 

We  did  not.  until  recently,  undertake  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
air  force  which  is  now  going  forward.  We  were  wi.=o  In  not  doing 
so  We  had  seen  France  build  up  the  strongest  air  fleet  in  Europe. 
we  saw  her  enemy,  a  short  time  later,  build  a  new  fleet  so  superior 
to  the  French  models  that  they  were  useless  Had  we  built  an  air 
fleet  in  1934  we  should  have  wasted  our  time  and  cur  money,  and 
have  been  lured  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  should  have  had 
much  the  same  work  to  do  that  we  have  now.  Even  the  Germans 
are  rebuilding  their  present  fleet  because  the  newer  British  models 
outfight    them. 

The  steps  we  have  actually  taken,  so  far  as  they  can  be  properly 
revealed,  are  these: 

We  have  constructed  a  fleet  of  first-line  fighting  planes,  and  have 
trained  a  corresponding  corps  of  pilots:  we  have  kept  abreast  of 
developments  in  aviation.  In  1934  the  President  called  together  a 
group  of  civilian  and  military  air  experts,  headed  by  the  late 
Newton  D  Baker.  The  Baker  Board  recommended  a  program  of 
2.320  planes  by  June  1940  When  the  Munich  crisis  underlined  the 
Importance  of  aviation,  we  Jumped  that  program  to  cne  lor  5.500 
planes  Today  we  have  made  provision  for  18  COO  fighting  planes. 
Our  planes  are  the  worlds  t>est  We  are  producing  950  fully 
equipped  military  planes  per  month  now:  we  expect  to  be  prcducl:^ 
1.250  such  planes  per  month  in  January  1941.  and  that  figure  will 
grow  in  succeeding  months.  All  of  these  planes  are  available  for 
American  defense  should  we  need  them. 

If  in  practice  it  contributes  more  to  our  national  security  to 
se'l  some  to  Grtat  Britain,  we  are  quite  Justified  In  doing  that. 
Obviously,  the  only  tl^.reat  to  the  United  States  at  the  moment 

comes  from  the  Axis  Powers.  They  are  most  likely  to  get  into 
striking  distance  in  the  Atlantic.  Common  sense.  In  our  own 
interests,  supgt-sts  that  we  divide  our  production  between  Great 
Britain  and  ihe  United  States. 

There  rcmdins  the  question  of  the  Army.  Normally  this  has 
been  a  nucleus  designed  for  quick  expansion  when  danger  threat- 
ens. Since  we  are  not.  and  do  not  propose  to  be  a  militarist  nation, 
the  size  of  our  Army  must  always  t>c  proportionate  to  the  problems 
Which  we  may  have  to  meet.  The  grave  responsibility  of  hemi- 
sphere dcfens?  In  the  present  world  dees  demand  commensurate 
land  forcis  We  are  ready  to  provide  them.  If  Colonel  Lindtx?rrh 
had  checked  the  entire  history  of  the  ccuntry.  he  would  have  found 
that  never  In  peacetime  has  more  been  dono  to  build  up  our  Army. 
We  have  the  foundatlc;ns  for  an  Army  worthy  of  our  ccuniry  and 
adapted  to  any  necessary  defense  action.  It  will  be  there  when 
needed. 

You  will  see.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  hundrds  of  thousands  of 
men  called  to  the  colors,  to  be  augmented  by  other  hundrtxJs  of 
thousands  In  a  short  time.  If  ycu  think  a  minute,  you  will  realize 
that  these  men  cou'.d  not  have  been  called,  could  not  have  been 
equipped,  and  could  -^ot  be  trained,  had  it  not  been  for  years  of 
patient  and  productive  work  to  create  the  plant,  the  equipment, 
the  transportation,  the  ordnance,  the  organization  and  the  thou- 
sands of  underlying  and  supporting  mechanisms  which  are  re- 
quired In  modern  warfare  We  can  do.  in  2  years,  more  than  Ger- 
many did  in  7.  and  we  are  able  on  sea.  in  the  air.  and  on  lai'd. 
to  fissure  the  completion  of  the  program  should  defen.se  be  ne*^ed. 
None  of  this  happened  by  accident.    We  can  do  this  because  It  wa« 
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planned  for  ai.d  developed.  Tlie  p'.ants  for  equipment  were  selected 
months  ago  By  educational  orders  we  have  learned  the  methods 
cf  production,  and  taught  them  to  the  producers 

When,  therefore.  Colonel  Lindbergh  argues  that  we  ought  to  sacri- 
fice the  principles  on  which  the  United  States  was  built,  and  that 
we  ought  to  liave  played  up  to  the  Axis  Powers  because  of  their 
strength,  although  they  were  obviously  hostile  to  the  United  States: 
when  he  tells  us  that  we  are  a  weakened  nation  in  the  center  of  an 
antagonistic  world,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  frightened  cut  of  our 
British  friendship.  Colonel  Lindbergh  displays  alike  his  Ignorance  of 
the  United  States,  of  its  state  of  preparedness,  and.  most  of  all.  of 
Its  iron  will  I  agree  that  this  Nation  has  the  power  to  lead  the 
world  to  new  heights  of  civillzatlcn  I  do  not  agree  that  this  can 
be  done  by  fawning  on  powers  in  Europe  or  Asia  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  strong,  or  by  sacrificing  those  nations  which  still  beluve 
In  the  free  spirit  because  some  militaristic  group  desires  their  down- 
fall. I  do  not  see  in  that  kind  of  thing  leadership  toward  civiliza- 
tion, or.  Indeed,  leadership  at  all  Lea-st  of  all  do  I  see  in  it  a  sane 
policy  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 

America  Is  great  in  herself.  She  Is  still  greater  In  the  Ideals  she 
has  given  to  the  world  She  has  no  illusions  about  the  designs  of 
these  military  nations  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  fears  to  antagonize. 
She  has  undertaken  her  course  that  America  may  be  safe  In  a  world 
which  respects  the  only  kind  of  life  Americans  care  to  load. 

If  we  sacrifice  our  prmciples  our  heritage,  our  birthright,  and  our 
Independence,  we  shall  have  neither  strength  nor  peace,  no  matter 
how  well  prepared. 

An  America  which  declined  to  appease  the  Napoleonic  sy.stem. 
Which  declined  to  yield  its  independence  to  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
which  maintained  its  way  of  life  against  the  imperialism  of  the  past 
century,  will  not  abandon  its  independent  right  to  maintain  its 
Independent  destinv  in  the  presence  of  any  threat  of  force.  We  can 
command  lorce  in  whatever  measure  needed.  But  we  do  not  wor- 
ship force  either  at  home  or  abroad.  As  In  the  old  psalm,  "Our  trust 
Is  in  courage  and  righteousness:  our  ideal,  to  show  marvelous 
kindness  In  a  strong  city  " 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  print*  d  m  the  Record  an  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray  I  before  a  general  session  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1940,  on  the  subject  General  Health  Legislation  and 
Dentistry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  ot  the  American  Dental  Association.  None  of  us  can  say 
he  enjovs  personal  contacts  with  a  dentist  in  his  professional  capac- 
ity But  encp  of  us  is  proud  and  honored  to  enjoy  personal  contacts 
with   dentists    (plural)    in   their  collective  profebsional   capacities. 

D-'nti.'itry    like   medicine.   Is  a  personal   service   given   by   an   indi- 

viciual  to  an  individual.  This  is  always  the  flrr,t  concern  of  the 
prcfessional  practitioner.  But.  like  modlcine  or  public  health,  the 
profession  of  dentistry  collectively  is  also  deeply  concerned  with 
problem.s  which  transcend  the  needs  of  particular  individuals;  It  is 
concerned  with  the  planning  of  services,  and  this  calls  for  the 
skills  and  the  vision  of  statesmanship. 

Dealing  with  the  most  common  and  the  most  widespread  diseases 
which  aflict  mankind,  dentistry  plays  a  basic  role  In  the  health 
services  of  the  Nation,  The  great  acccmpli.>-hments  of  Its  recent 
past  are  lustly  the  pride  of  your  profession.  The  grave  insufficiency 
in  the  volume  of  dental  services  today,  compared  with  the  .services 
needed  by  the  people,  is  the  challenge  to  your  profession.  You  of 
the  service  profcs.'^ion  and  we  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment face  a  common  problem:  To  find  ways  and  means  which  will 
encourage  the  expansion  of  health  services,  the  maintenance  and 
Improvement  of  the  quahty  of  service,  and  tlie  continued  advance 

of  national  health. 

Sound  planning  for  the  future  requires  us  to  look  at  the  present, 
to  take  stock  of  what  denti.stry  is  doing  and  how  well  it  is  doing 
lt5  appointed  task.  Careful  and  reall-.tic  Inspection  of  the  situa- 
tions which  exist  today  Is  a  prerequisite  in  preparing  for  the  ta^ks 
of  tomorrow.  Also,  to  have  proper  per.?pectlvt,  wu  must  take  an 
occasional  b.ickw.-\rd  glance,  to  recall  the  pait  and  see  how  wc  came 
to  be  wliere  we  are  today.  _ 


The  most  striking  phase  of  the  recent  past  of  dentistry  Is  the 
truly  am.izing  progress  which  has  been  made  within  two  genera- 
tions, and  much  of  it  within  one  generation.  For  centuries,  den- 
tistry was  largely  a  mechanic  art.  But  In  very  recent  years  It 
lifted  Itself  from  a  vocation  to  a  major  profession:  It  has  trans- 
formed Its  educational  standards  and  has  as.soclated  it-self  with  the 
main  currents  of  science,  education,  and  social  service.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  accomplis-hment.  deeply  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  envy  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  high-grade  dental  service  is  probably 
now  furnl.«^hed  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  ever 
had  this  beneficent  service  before.  Yet.  while  this  is  true.  It  is 
also  true  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  people  receive  the 
dental  services  they  need,  or  even  any  sub'^tantial  Iraclion  of 
what  they  need.  Study  after  s^tudy  has  shown,  again  and  again, 
the  tremendously  widespread  prevalence  of  dental  disease  and  de- 
fects, from  childhood  to  late  adult  life.  Every  careful  study  has 
also  shown  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  dental  deficiency  recelvea 
the  care  which  modern  dentLstry  can  furnish. 

Each  individual  dentist  may  undertake  to  give  the  Ijest  dental 
service  he  can  to  each  patient  he  serves.  But  dent.sts  as  a  whole  ' 
are  meeting  only  about  25  percent  of  the  present  public  need  for 
dental  care  in  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  public  demand  for 
care  Is  increasing,  owing  to  the  cooperative  educational  elforia 
being  made  by  the  schools,  civic  groups,  the  public-health  au- 
thoi  itles.    and    the    medical    and   dental    professions 

Tlie  vast  opportunities  for  increased  dental  service  are,  of  course, 
well  known  to  you  I  liave  had  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to 
learn  of  the  well-con.^idered  efforts  which  your  association  and 
many  of  its  constituent  societies  have  been  making  to  devise  ways 
for  meeting  these  great  opportunities.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  learn  that  committees  of  your  association  are  n.aking  extensive 
suiveys  to  measure  the  nerd  for  dental  care  and  the  costs  of 
dental  services,  especially  for  low-Income  groups 

The  reasons  for  the  Insufficiency  of  dental  service  today  are 
numerous  and  complex.  Some  of  them  are.  however,  well  estab- 
lished and  I  would  mention  a  few. 

One  is  the  continued  lack  of  public  understanding  as  to  need 
for  service,  the  Importance  of  periodic  exaininaUon  and  preventive 
care,  the  availability  of  service,  etc.  Educational  efforts  must  be 
continued   and  strengthened. 

Second  There  Is  the  inherent  costliness  of  good  service,  rej^ardless 
of  the  patient's  ability  to  i;ay.  E.Tort  must  ronUnue  and  be  increa-ed 
to  reduce  the  ccsts  of  materials  improve  the  skill  and  rfilciency  of 
the  dentist,  and  devise  ways  of  oiganizing  the  prevision  of  service 
so  as  to  further  reduce  the  costs  to  the  lowest  figures  compatible 
with  high  Etf.ndard.s  of  service. 

A  third  reason  is  concem.^d  with  large-scale  questions  of  geogra- 
phy, distribution  of  population,  and  location  of  dentists.  The  rural 
and  Fcmirural  areas,  with  low  concentrations  of  population,  present 
sperial  problems  for  the  location  of  dentL^ts  and  the  r.blllty  of  the 
peoplt  who  need  dental  care  to  support  the  dentists  whose  services 
they  require.  The  economic  and  professional  rewards  of  rural  den- 
tists need  to  be  impioved.  Here  Is  a  problem,  well  known  in  my  own 
State  01  Montana,  which  can  be  solved  only  through  the  concerted 
and  cooperative  eflorf;  of  the  public  and  the  prcfeEslon  A  fourth 
reason  Is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  dental  scitnce  and  art  are 
still  young  and  there  is  great  need  for  research  to  discover  the 
cau-^es  of  dental  disea.se  and  to  Invent  new  and  more  poweritil. 
methods  to  prevent  and  to  cure. 

These  and  other  reasons  for  the  existing  problems  o'  dental  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  are  not  of  themselves  critici.sm.«i  of  the 
dental  profes  ion  or  of  any  other  group.  They  are  merely  part  of  the 
objective  diagnoses  resulting  from  careful,  dispassionate,  and  real- 
istic examination  of  the  problems  which  exist  and  which  we  need 
to  face. 

It  is  my  impression  tliat  a  sound  national  dental  program  must  be 
designed  as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  a  national  health  pro- 
gram.    Some  elements  of  such  a  dental  pro-ram  will,  of  course,  be 

more  particularly  of  interest  to  dentists  than  to  physicians,  nurses, 
hospital  administrators,  or  public-health  autliorities  Other  ele- 
ments will  require  cooperative  planning  and  administration  and 
carofvilly  Integrated  rrlatinuFhips  in  the  general  health  program. 
This  point  of  view  has  prevailed  In  all  the  recent  work  and  discus- 
sions on  national  health  plans;  dentistry  has  been  explicitly  In- 
cluded as  one  of  the  main  branches  of  service  when  we  have  used  in 
Its  broad  sense  the  term  "health  service"  or  the  term  "medical  care  " 

I  have  the  impression  that  some  dental  leaders  are  pessimistic 
about  what  can  be  done  toward  dealing  with  the  ^eat  accumu- 
lated dental  neglect  now  existing  in  the  population,  or  even  with 
the  annunl  Increment  of  new  dental  disease  and  defect.  It  Is 
true  that  the  62.000  dentists  of  today  would  be  insufficient  to 
cope  with  this  problem  if  the  public  were  ready  for  such  service 
and  means  weie  available  to  meet  the  costs,  even  if  all  the  den- 
tists were  occupied  full  time.  There  would  have  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  large  magnitude  In  the  nvimbcr  of  trained  dentists,  and 
such  an  Increase  would  take  time  On  this  pe.s.slmistic  ground 
some  cf  us  may  turn  to  the  thought  that  primary  emphasis 
should  be  p'aced  en  an  educational  program  and  on  the  provision 
of  adecuate  dental  care  for  children,  so  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  spared  as  much  as  possible  the  development  of  dental 
break-downs.  ,  .  ,      .     . 

It  strikes  me  that,  as  a  prf,ctlcal  matter,  there  Is  no  real  choice 
between  dentistry  for  the  adult  population  of  today  and  dentistry 
for  the  adult  population  of  U^morrow.  Nor  Ixtween  education 
and  service  It  is  obviously  futile  to  carry  on  dental  health  educa- 
Uon  programs  year  after  year  in  order   to  discover   and  rcUisoover 
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th<  existence  of  dental  defectfi.  and  still  provide  no  help,  no  funds. 
no  service  toward  cnrrectlr:^  these  defects  Discovery  of  the  de- 
lects Is.  of  course,  a  necessary  first  step,  but  It  Is  only  part  of 
Bn  »dtqu:'.tc  prcgram  If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  millions  of  people,  especially  children,  will  not  get  dental 
c»re  except  at  public  expense.  Both  the  educational  and  the  serv- 
ice problems  must  be  tackJed.  with  appropriate  measures  designed 
for  each. 

Both  the  adults  and  the  children  must  be  served.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  most  of  your  leaders  take  this  view  and  that  your 
ofBcers  and  committees  are  devoting  themselves  to  dental  health 
plarnine  alone  these  lines.  B<  th  you  representing  the  prcfes.slon 
and  we  repr'senting  the  putDllc  mu.<-t  have  deep  concern  m  the 
provision  of  dental  service  fcr  the  relief  of  pain,  for  rep.irative 
work,  for  prevention  of  new  dental  disea.se  or  defects,  ar.d  control 
of  such  as  has  already  become  established,  for  the  special  super- 
vision and  care  of  children,  and  for  research  to  learn  more  about 
cau«.  dlagnoels.  and  treatment. 

Such  a  propram  takes  us  al.-o  Into  fields  outside  the  special  or 
exclusive  domain  of  dentistry;  we  must  look  ii.to  problems  cf 
nutrition  and  diet,  education,  economic  statas.  public-health  prac- 
tices and  oriranlzatlon.  social -security  measures,  provision  of  tax- 
supported  services,  and  many  other  matters.  In  short,  we  must 
•ee  the  dentistry  of  today  and  tomorrow  in  its  setting  as  an  essen- 
tia! and  integral  part  of  our  changing  society. 

Last  year  President  Roosevelt.  In  transmitting  his  message  on 
beslth  security  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  laid  down  a  .simple 
and  fundamental  principle:  •"The  health  of  the  people  is  a  public 
concern  "  He  indicated  plainly  that  we  must  not  merely  give  lip 
service  to  this  principle  but  we  must  translate  It  Into  action 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  which  Is  now  ncarlng  the  end  of 
It.'?  third  session,  will.  I  believe  be  remembered  as  the  first  one  In 
which  health  legislation  of  national  scope  received  serious  and 
extended  attention.  This  Is  principally  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committer  to  Coordlna'e  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  Under  the  Inspiring  leadership  of  Mips  Josephine  Roche. 
Its  chairman,  this  committer  and  its  technical  committee  on  medical 
care  have  been  studying  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation  and  have 
been  reporting  on  them  to  the  President,  who.  In  turn,  has  trans- 
mitted these  reports  to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  legislative 
action.  I  think  it  has  become  quite  clear  that  public  opinion 
demands  careful,  efTective,  and  adequate  attack  on  the  Nations 
health  problems. 

There  is.  on  the  whole,  general  agreement  as  to  the  objectives  of 
a  national  health  program,  and  there  Is  substantial  agreement  as  to 
many  of  the  basic  methods  by  which  the  program  Is  to  be  carried 
out.  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  Ls  some  Impatience 
with  further  delay.  Tet,  If  a  large-scale  program  Is  to  be  carried 
out  efTectively.  and  If  it  Is  to  have  enduring  wcnh.  it  must  be  not 
only  wisely  designed  but  It  must  also  have  the  genuine  sympathetic 
support  and  cooperation  of  all  whose  work  will  be  essential  In  Its 
administration  and  service. 

In  the  matter  of  practical  health  legislation,  the  bill  which  has 
attracted  most  attention  is,  of  course,  the  national  health  bill  of 
1939  (S.  1620)  Which  was  Introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Wacnzx.  who  has  long  had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
healtli  and  social  legislation. 

The  bill  calls  for  expansion  ot  the  now  well-tested  public-health 
program  administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  welfare  programs  administered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  both  through  the  cooperation  and  activities  of 
the  States  and  localities.  It  also  provides  for  the  construction  and 
support  of  necessary  hospitals  and  health  centers  where  needed. 
for  a  strengthened  program  of  medical  care  Including  dentistry, 
and  for  the  social  insurance  of  wages  during  periods  of  temporary 
disability. 

The  Wagner  health  bill  was  exhaustively  discussed  In  public 
hearings  held  In  May.  June,  and  July  of  last  year.  The  major 
objectives  of  the  legislation  met  with  general  approval.  Satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  that  the  proposed  program  looks  to  Federal- 
State  cooperation,  with  the  Federal  Cicvernmcnt  assuming  the  role 
of  giving  technical  and  financial  aid.  Progress  of  the  bill  was. 
however,  greatly  impeded  by  sharp  diHerences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  and  how  fast  the  program  should  go. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  no  quarrel  between  the  Government 
nnd  the  professions  on  the  objective  of  providing  more  adequate 
health  service  for  the  American  people.  The  objections  and  dis- 
cussions merely  relate  to  the  methods  by  which  this  should  be 
accomplished  Perhaps  this  is  only  natural  in  a  problem  that 
Involves  vast  n\nntx.rs  of  people,  complex  sclent iflc  factors,  and 
enormous  appropnatioiis  of  money.  Yet.  it  should  not  be  im- 
possible to  overcome  all  our  dlfBculties  If  we  apply  the  doctrine  of 
cooperation  to  this  problem — as  In  any  other  problem — in  spite  of 
the  many  dlfBculties. 

Your  profession  has  had  some  experience  In  cooperating  with  the 
Government  In  working  out  irritating  and  dlfflctilt  problems.  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  Involving  the  menace  of  per- 
nicious and  undesirable  advertising  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  Obviously,  certain  types  of  advertising  can  t>e  used  to 
exploit  the  Ill-health  and  disease  of  the  public.  Such  a  practice 
has  the  vigorous  opposlticn  of  dentists  as  a  whole,  and  this  opposi- 
tion is  embraced  In  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  profession.  In  han- 
dling problems  of  this  character,  the  dental  profession  has  alwasrs 
cooperated  with  the  proper  public  offlclais.  with  a  view  of  attain- 
ing the  mutual  objective  of  preventing  the  exploitation  of  the 
public  through  unprofessional  activities.  The  restilts  of  such  co- 
op ration  have  been  found  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  dental 
prcfesBlon. 


Wherever  it  has  been  applied,  the  public  has  been  freed  of  this 
kind  of  exploitation  which  tock  morey  from  innocent  people  for 
services  that  cuuld  not  be  satisfactorily  performed.  The  Govern- 
ment fulfilled  Its  obligation  of  protecting  the  pubhc.  and  the  pro- 
fession fuiailed  its  obligation  of  serving  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. There  is  no  reason  why  such  coopt lotion  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  profession  should  not  be  extended  to  all  other 
problems  affecting  the  public  health  and  public  welfare. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  health  professions  is  this 
problem  of  formulating  a  sound  national  health  program.  I  believe 
I  know  the  attitude  of  the  American  Dental  A.ssociation  toward 
the  Wagner  health  bill.  S.  1620  Representatives  of  your  associa- 
tion appeared  before  the  subccmmittee  of  the  Senate  of  winch  I 
servetl  as  chairman.  In  summarj-,  your  ast-ociation  approved  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  but  opposed  some  of  its  methods  and  provisions. 
Here,  then,  is  a  problem  for  cooperation  among  sincere,  public- 
minded  men.  A^jreement  Is  mutual  on  objectives  but  there  is  difll- 
culty  m  agreeing  as  to  the  methods.  The  rational,  democratic 
approach  is  to  seek  to  work  out  an  sigreement  based  on  a  fair  just. 
and  statesmanlike  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  the 
public  interest,  and  then  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  methods 
which  will  genuinely  work  for  the  public  good  and  welfare  W'>  may 
not  be  able  to  act  en  the  entire  program  all  at  once.  The  large  pro- 
gram may  have  to  be  implemented  piecemeal.  This  can  be  sound 
action  If  the  parts  are  properly  related  to  each  other. 

Last  winter  it  became  clear  that  we  could  not  complete  our  con- 
sideration of  the  W..gncr  health  bill,  or  find  adequate  solutions  to 
all  the  complex  problem.?  and  prepo:>als  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  committee  in  time  for  action  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  Al=o.  the  uncertainty  about  world  conditions  rendered 
it  unwise  for  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  immediately 
launch  such  an  extensive  program  this  year.  President  Roosevelt 
thereupon,  in  a  .specua  mes.sa»^e  to  Congress.  Fuegcsted  a  ho.spital 
program  as  a  mode^it  beginning — not  as  a  substitute  for  the  broader 
health  pr[)£;ram  which  he  hoped  might  eventually  be  Initiated. 
Early  la.'^t  spring  Senators  Wacnes  and  Geoece  Introduced  the  na- 
tional ho;-piul  bill  of  1940.  S.  3230.  Following  public  hearings 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  favorably  reported  that 
measure  and  recommended  its  passage,  as  amended.  That  bill  has 
pa."=srd  the  S  nate  and  is  now  pending  In  the  Hou.ee. 

Tour  associaticn.  at  Its  ccnveiitlon  in  Milwaukee  last  year,  also 
outlined  a  plan  under  which  organL'ed  dentistry  might  take  part  In 
improving  the  national  health.  Your  program  proposed  activities 
in  three   fields  i 

1.  Increased  dental  research 

2   Increased  dental  health  education. 

3.  Dental  care  fcr  the  Indigent. 

I  am  6ure  that  tticse  proposals  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion were  not  made  Just  to  combat  the  methods  of  the  Wagner 
health  bill.  They  were  made.  I  believe,  as  a  constructive  sugges- 
tion to  improve  the  dental  health  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
That  being  true,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  put  the  first  section  of  the  program  into  effect  at  once. 
Many  Government  officials  and  the  organised  dental  profession  feel 
that  it  is  a  proper  approach  to  the  problem;  that  It  will  result  bene- 
ficially to  the  public. 

In  consultation  with  representatives  of  your  organization.  I  in- 
troduced on  March  18  a  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  United 
States  Ptibllc  Health  Service  to  provide  a  program  of  dental  re- 
search on  the  causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dental  diseases. 
The  bill  autliorlzes  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  an  Increase  cf  $10,000  a  year  fcr  each  of  the  5  .suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years — a  very  modest  sum  when  It  Is  realized  what 
beneficent  resiilts  may  be  accomplished.  Under  this  bill  the  Sur- 
geon General  would  be  "'authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  re- 
searches, investigations,  experiments,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dental  diseases;  to  assist  and 
foster  similar  research  activities  by  other  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate; and  to  promote  the  coordination  of  all  such  researches  and 
activities  and  the  useful  application  of  their  results,  with  a  view 
to  the  development  and  prompt  widespread  use  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such  diseivses." 

If  this  bill  which  I  have  introduced  should  be  pa.>^sed  great  strides 
can  be  made  toward  conquering  the  problem  of  dental  dista.se  In 
this  country,  with  resultant  Ijeneflcial  effects  on  the  public  health. 
A  small  start  will  have  been  made  In  the  treatment  of  the  great 
problem  of  public  health  It  Is  a  modest  .^itart.  to  be  sure,  but  It  Is 
a  sound  one  and  can  have  no  legitimate  opposition  It  w,is  reoorted 
favorably  by  the  Conr-mlttee  on  Education  and  Lalxir  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  and  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  passed  In  the  Senate  several  weeks 
ago  had  It  not  been  for  the  single  objection  of  a  Senator,  who  based 
his  objection  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Govern- 
ment appropriating  funds  for  purposes  of  this  kind  Hi>d  it  not 
been  for  that  single  objection,  the  bill  would  have  pas<;ed  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  .still  hopeful  that  before  the  session 
ends,  notwithstanding  the  several  Important  emergency  matters 
which  will  have  preference  I  may  succeed  In  having  the  Senate  take 
up  this  measure  for  debate  and  have  it  voted  on  favorably 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  dental  problems 
as  they  exist  for  us  year  in  and  year  out.  and  have  bcrn  discussing 
normal  measures  relating  to  them.  It  is  fitting,  however  that  we 
should  take  account  of  the  special  dental  problems  arising  out  of 
the  needs  d  the  naticmal-defense  program  Among  the  flr^t  of 
these  Is  the  place  of  dental  problems  and  of  dentistry  in  the  develop- 
ment cf  otir  land  and  naval  forces. 

You  know  that  m  1917  the  examination  of  over  3,000  000  men  who 
were  drafted  showed  the  serious  prevalence  of  dental  defects      You 


are  all  familiar  with  that  record  From  the  fragmentary  evidence 
Gt  hand,  especially  frcm  surveys  among  adults  in  indu.strlal  and 
commercial  employments,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  situation  today 
is  greatly  different  from  what  It  was  found  to  be  23  years  ago. 
The  recruiting  of  expanded  land  and  naval  forces  may,  therefore. 
be  exjjected  to  bring  to  the  fore  an  old  problem  on  unattended 
dental  disease  and  d-'fects  Dental  needs  which  are  Insufficient  to 
warrant  rejection  from  service  will,  in  many  cases,  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  reduce  rfflciency  and  to  require  care  This  will  pre,'^uni- 
ably  be  accompanied  by  the  problem  of  recruiting  dentists  for  the 
armed  forces. 

To  whatever  extent  men  rejected  for  any  cause  will  be  found 
suffering  frcm  dental  disease,  there  will  be  gn  at  need  for  dental 
services,  if  these  men  are  to  be  used  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
Industry  The  defense  emerrjency  will  Increasingly  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  care  for  men  as  well  as  for  machines  We  may 
expect  that  dentistry  must  play  an  Important  role  in  cooperation 
wl'h  government  in  this  field 

If  the  Federal  Government  undertakes  an  extensive  program  for 
the  vocational  training  ot  yc  uth.  it  will  be  confronted  wuh  grave 
ifsponsibilities  for  their  health  services.  These  young  people  will 
be.  In  manv  respects,  wards  of  the  Government  and  will  de.serve 
to  have  adequate  and  comprehensive  health  services  I  can  fore- 
see that  in  such  a  program  the  Government  will  need  the  help 
of  the  dental  profe.>^8;on  In  advising  as  to  the  kinds  of  care  needed 
and  in  planning  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  such  care 
econcmically. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  this  emergency  Is  not  the 
time  to  scrap  the  basic  objectives  of  the  country  In  the  interest 
of  the  moment.  On  the  contran,-.  It  is  the  time  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  purpcs'-s  of  the  democracy  we  are  defending 
Miss  Harriet  Elliott.  Consumers  Adviser  to  the  Council  of  Natl^nal 
Defense,  hue  properly  emphasized  that  In  our  defense  program 
we  plan  to  have,  and  can  l.ave.  both  "guns  and  butter."  Thus  Is 
a  time  to  give  mote,  not  less,  a'.tention  to  the  henlth.  welfare,  and 
security  of  cur  people  Tins  is  a  time  to  strengthen  the  protection 
of  mothers,  children,  farm  and  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  to 
provide   armi  d   forces   as  security  against  a   foreign   aggressor 

In  the.-e  lncrea.>-ed  needs  growing  out  of  our  national-defense 
emergency,  dentistry  wul  have  many  services  to  render.  The 
dental  profession,  along  with  other  groups,  public  and  private,  will 
continue  to  cooperate  In  planning  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  health  service,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  If  the 
past  is  only  prologue,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  fine,  inspiring, 
partneiship  between  your  proftssion  and  the  public  it  is  dedicated 
to  serve. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON    PAUL  V.  McNUTT  AT  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Mr,  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt  at  a  Democratic  rally  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  on  Ortobf  r  18.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chalrm.in  and  fellow  Democrats,  first  of  all  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  glad  1  am  to  be  in  R'-ick  Island,  the  site  of  a  great  Gov- 
ernment arsenal,  to  discuss  some  of  the  grave  questions  of  our 
times. 

We  are  living  in  a  dangerous  era 

It   Is  an  era  which   puts  both  men  and  governments  to  the  test. 

At  this  moment  America  Is  facing  two  great  problems — the  prob- 
lem of  securing  our  safety  In  a  world  which  has  turned  Into  a 
Jungle,  and  the  problem  of  choaslng  the  political  vehicle  to  accom- 
plish this  end  during  the  next  4  years. 

OtJK  DEFtNSE  PBOCRAM 

Predatory  war  lords  are  on  the  prowl.  The  victims  of  their  unde- 
clared warfare  are  strewn  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
Tliese  victims — 10  nations  in  less  than  a  year — believed  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  They  despised  tyranny  But  they  were 
Unprepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  "blitzkrieg"  of  these 
nicdem-day  Agiimemnons. 

The  dictator  nations  preach  obedience  from  the  bottom  up,  the 
reversal  of  the  democratic  theory  of  government.  They  have  de- 
clared. In  their  quest  for  world  dominance,  that  democracy  is  a 
decadent  form  of  government.  This  means  that  cur  way  of  llle  is  ; 
not  to  their  liking.  Tlierefore.  if  they  are  victorious  in  the  battle 
of  Britain,  they  plan  to  encroach  upon  the  republics  of  the  Western    [ 


Hemisphere  and  Jeopardize  our  love  for  freedom  and  liberty  and 
decency  and  humanity. 

Let  no  American  accept  their  assurances  of  immunity. 

Holland  and  Belgium  and  little  Norway  were  assured  they  would 
not  be  lrespas.sed  upon.     You  know  their  fate. 

Force  is  a  physical  power.  To  yield  to  force  Is  aii  act  of  neces- 
sity, not  of  will,  Unpreparedness  to  defend  permitted  the  forces 
of  evil  to  cut  that  wide  swath  in  Europe.  Total  defense  of  the 
Americas  will  block  them  from  our  shores  and  will  permit  us  to 
continue  the  right  of  peaceful  commerce  off  our  seaboards. 

Our  t<^tal -defense  program  Is  now  In  high  gear.  This  program 
will  prtxluce  our  greatest  military  strength.  Such  Is  the  practical 
way  of  fulfilling  our  hopes  for  peace  and  for  staying  out  of  this 
o:  any  other  war. 

Now.  we  are  in  the  final  "stretch"  of  a  great  political  campaign. 
The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Republican  Party  Include— and  I 
quote  from  the  parly's  handbook — "it  is  imperative  that  nothing 
be  permitted  to  unsteady  the  Judgment  of  the  American  people  or 
their  leaders  in  dealing  with  the  delicate  issues  raised  by  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict.  Under  existing  circumstances,  these  are  compell- 
ing reasons  why  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  should  support 
every  effort  consistent  with  our  national  security  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  liberty  and  welfare  as  a  people  to  keep  the  United 
Slates  out  of  this  war." 

This  handbook  was  circulated  last  February.  Today,  a  somewhat 
different  tune  is  being  played  by  the  Republican  standard  bearer. 
Mr.  Willkie.  He  charges  that  this  administration  is  failing  to  make 
us  strong  And.  by  this  failure  this  country  will  be  plunged  into 
war  if  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  reelected  The  reason  Mr  Wlllkle  gives  for 
contending  the  defense  program  Is  bogging  down  Is  that  "Mr  Roose- 
velt is  not  a  businessman — that  he  does  not  understand  Industry." 

By  this  Mr  Willkie  Implies  that  a  knowledge  of  business  is  the 
most  essential  qualification  necessary  to  be  President  of  the  great- 
est Nation  on  earth   and  which   Is  facing  its  gravest  crisis. 

What  about  knowledge  of  world  affairs? 

•No."  says  Mr.  Willkie,  "Just  business." 

What  about  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  and  political 
affairs? 

No."  says  Mr.  Willkie.   "Just  business." 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  I  can  give  for  this  sophomorlc  asser- 
tion Tlie  first  Is  that  Mr  Roosevelt  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  affairs  of  state,  v.hlle  Mr  Willkie  Is  a  man  whose  experience 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  law  and  finance,  revolving  around 
holding-company  operations  and  management  The  second  is  that 
Mr,  Willkie  has  succumbed  to  the  terrific  pressure  brought  upon 
him  by  those  who  know  what  political  capital  could  be  made  of 
such  a  distortion.    These  partisans  are  willing  to  go  to  any  length 

to  "Win   with   Willkie." 

Lot  ii.s  briefly  look  over  Mr    Roosevelt's  record  during  this  crisis: 
He  has  moved  swiftly  to  make  unity  real  in  the  Nation. 
He  has  asked  for.  and  he  Is  receiving  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
Industry  and  labor. 

He  has  gathered  to  the  Defense  Council  representatives  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  Industries— steel,  motor,  and  transportation — none  of 
them  his  partisans. 

To  carry  this  nonpartisan  plan  still  further  he  gave  two  of  the 
most  critical  Cabinet  po.=ts — War  and  Navy — to  two  great  patriots 
who  happen  to  be  Republicans  One  of  them,  as  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  4  years  ago.  made  the  sharpest  attacks  on  his  policies. 

He  has  unified  the  defen.se  with  Canada,  making  a  military  move 
of  first'Class  statesmanship  and  importance. 

He  has  made  a  deal  on  Island  air  bases  which,  for  the  first  time, 
gives  this  Nation  coniplete  control  of  the  approaches  to  our  Atlantic 
shores  and  to  the  Caribbean. 

His  prestige  among  the  world's  democracies  Is  Immense:  his  popu- 
larity in  Latin  America  is  the  greatest  of  any  White  House  occupant. 
He   has  called  for  conscription   of   our  young  men   for   military 
training      And.  because  he  franklv  and  openly  presented  the  facta 
behind  the  call,  the  people  heartily  approved. 

He  has  asked  for  and  received  since  last  May  Congressional  appro- 
priations for  defense  amounting  Into  billions,  thus  thwarting  the 
L=olationists  In  Congress  whase  leadership  balked  legislation  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  because  their  own  private  European  advices  were 
emphatic  there  would  be  no  war. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  progress  In  rearming  Is  being  pushed 
rapidly  to  a  point  that  when  reached  no  group  of  dictators  will  slow 
us  down  or  halt  us  from  reaching  the  path  we  see  ahead  for  our- 
selves and  democracy 

I  say  Mr  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  peace.  And  I  say  that  this  is  the 
belief  of  many  millions  of  my  fellow  Americans — Americans  who 
will  not  be  deceived  by  an  old  warmongering  wheeze  bedecked  in 
new  spangled  phrases 

Last-minute  vote  getting  Is  its  purpose. 

I  can  assure  yru  that  this  great  defen.se  program  Is  strictly  an 
American  program.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  principles  for  which 
America  has  always  stood,  the  inherent  worth  of  each  man  as  a 
man.  regardles.s  of  his  creed,  regardless  of  his  race,  regardless  ol  the 
amcunt  of  property  he  owns.     It  seeks  to  con.serve  that  America. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  defense  and  to  visualize  vast  fleets  of 
airplanes  and  mighty  armies  of  tanks  Planes  and  tanks  do  not 
rise  out  of  the  land,  produced  as  if  by  a  miracle  But  we  have  a 
habit  of  producing  that  which  borders  on  the  miraculous.  A  vivid 
proof  of  all  this  is  depicted  in  the  current  news  reels,  screened  in 
the  motion-picture  tlieaters  throughout  the  land. 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  revert  to  the  businessman  charge.  Busi- 
nessman or  not.  Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses  the  greatest  single  asset 
that  any  leader  of  a  democratic  state  can  have  in  a  crisis  like  this — 
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the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  ot  workers  that  he  will  rapidly 
push  our  defen!^  program  to  ccmpletlon  and  that  he  will  not  use 
It  to  betray  democracy  ItaeU  and   destroy   their   freedom. 

In  times  of  great  national  peril,  people  soraetimea  confound  what 
they  want  to  do  with  ways  of  doing  it  In  everyone's  zeal  to  build 
up  the  defenses  of  the  Nation,  some  of  them  seem  to  forget  what  It 
Is  we  are  petting  ready  to  defend. 

If.  as  wc  believe,  the  si|?niflcance  of  democracy  Is  Its  way  of  life, 
ita  processes  of  government,  and  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
done,  it  14  Important  that  we  do  not  deliberately  give  up  these 
things  before  the  shooting  starts.  In  such  a  case,  we  would  discover, 
ironically,  that  we  had  lost  the  battle  with  dictators  before  It 
had  t>egun.  It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  we  hang  on  to  the  social 
reforms  of  the  pa.st  few  years. 

It  has  taken  a  mighty  eflort  and  a  sad  experience  few  us  to  estab- 
ll.«h  a  toclety  In  which  there  is  a  genuine  eflort  to  attain  a  mini- 
mum economic  aecurlty  for  everyone. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  get  the  beginnings  of  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  aid  for  the  blind  and  for  crip- 
pled and  dependent  children. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  obtain  a  program  to  Insure  labor 
against  the  worst  abuses  of  the  capitalistic  system,  against  long 
hours  and  starvation  wages,  against  the  sweatshop,  against  usurped 
Judicial  power,  perverting  the  Injunction  to  break  strikes. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  outlaw  the  Infamous  "yellow  dog" 
contract,  to  obtain  legal  protection  for  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining. 

It  has  taken  many  generations  to  get  recognition  of  the  proposition 
that  erery  man  Is  entitled  to  a  Job  at  living  wages,  and  If  It  is  not 
available,  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ooverrunent  to  create 
the  conditions  which  will  secure  one  to  him. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
highly  LnvolTed  financial  operations  should  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  Oovemment.  that  promotion  schemes  and  stock  issues  naust 
meet  a  certain  standard  of  safety  for  Investors. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  establish  the  principle  that  farmers  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  Industry  and  that  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  prlcf  s  for  the  farm  products  and  industrial  products  was 
a  proper  obllgacton  of  the  Goveriunent. 

All  these  things  have  been  obtained  gradually  and  slowly  and  by 
hard  plugging.  They  represent  the  mature  flowering  of  democratic 
principles.  They  are  a  real  and  effective  elTort  to  create  circum- 
stances under  which  every  citizen  is  assured  a  decent  Livelihood  and 
a  fair  opportunity  for  a  happy  life. 

These  things  are  democracy.  And  it  Is  these  things  that  we  are 
now  preparing  to  defend  against  the  threat  of  destruction.  If  we 
voluntarily  give  up  any  of  these  priceless  possessions,  to  that  extent 
we  have  already  conceded  defeat  at  the  hands  of  those  who  repre- 
sent and  advxxste  a  different  manner  of  life. 

The  question  Is  often  asked  whether  democracy  can  equal  the 
pace  set  by  otber  forms  of  government. 

We  are  told  by  many  an  orator  of  the  terrible  efficiency  of  dictator- 
ships. We  are  told  how  they  mobilize  the  resources  of  their  nations: 
how  they  conscript  labor  from  their  citizens;  how  they  confiscate 
the  wealth  of  the  country  and  ruthlessly  regiment,  organize,  and 
jnirstematlze  the  lives  of  everj-  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  orator 
will  then  wave  his  arms,  pop  out  his  eyes,  and  point  out  how  Ger- 
many is  supporting  an  army  of  4,000,000  men  and  is  building  more 
airplanes,  more  tanks,  more  munitions  than  all  the  democracies 
put  together. 

We  are  then  a-sked  whether  America  can  meet  this  challenge.  I 
think  the  answer  is  perfectly  clear.  We  can  do  It  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  us. 

We,  too.  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  meet  an  emergency. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  we  have  been  meet- 
ing a  major  emerRency  for  the  past  7  years.  We  have  had.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  as  many  as  3.000,000  men  on  work  relief. 
We  have  had  another  a.000.000  men  on  other  forms  of  relief  When 
you  add  the  dependents  of  these  5.000.000,  there  were  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  million  people  who  were  being  supported  by  the  country. 
And  while  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  supported  very  well,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  bad  a  better  living  than  Hitler's  labor  slaves 
and  military  conscripts 

And  all  this  wa»  done  without  much  of  an  effort.  There  was. 
to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  s({uawking  from  certain  quarters.  There 
have  been  some  people  throughout  these  past  10  years  who  were 
ct^nfldent  that  this  country  was  headed  straight  for  bankruptcy. 

There  were  those  wh.)  insisted  that  the  national  debt  would  soon 
be  so  high  that  the  Nation  could  no  longer  stagger  along  under  the 
load  There  were  those  who  Insisted  that  a  billion  or  two  deficit 
in  the  Budget  was  net  only  fatal  to  economic  recovery  hut.  if  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years,  would  bring  about  the  complete  collapse  of 
our  eccncmic  structure 

This  was  merely  throwing  dust  In  our  eyes  The  truth  Is  that 
today  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt  Is  considerably 
less  than  It  was  under  the  man  heralded  as  the  greatest  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  since  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  1923  the  total  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  was  slightly  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  or  1  6  percent  of  the  total  national  Income  of  that  year. 

In  1939  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  slightly  less  than  a  billion 
dollars,  or  13  percent  of  the  total  national  income.  Although  the 
interest  payment  estimated  for  the  present  year  will  reach  almost 
the  1923  figure,  it  will  still  be  only  14  percent  of  the  estimated 
income,  far  below  the  carrying  charge  urd.?r  Secretary  Mellon. 

If  further  proof  is  needed  that  expenditures  for  relief  of  the  un- 
enaployed  during  the  la^t  7  years  m  no  way  threatened  the  financial 


soundness  of  the  Government,  it  is  to  be  found  In  the  way  in  which 
the  financial  experts  are  accepting  the  present  expenditures  for 
national  defense. 

Reactionary  industrialists  and  conservative  Congressmen,  who  a 
year  ago  wtre  shedding  crocodile  tears  abcut  a  billion  dollars  for 
work  relief,  now  find  that  a  $15,000,000,000  budget  for  national  de- 
fen.**  carries  no  risk  whatever  to  the  stJiuidness  of  the  country  s 
financial  structure. 

The  truth  is  that  this  country  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis 
as  great  as  the  cne  with  which  we  are  now  faced.  In  spite  of  the 
alarm  cf  the  rcactionar>-  elfmtnls.  we  were  able  to  meet  that  crisis. 
And  in  spite  of  the  alarmlstii  today  we  can  meet  the  present  situa- 
tion, daiigerous  as  it  m.-iy  be. 

Look  at  England  today.  Torn  and  blasted  with  bombs.  London 
a  roaring  Inferno      Death  raining  incessantly  from  the  skies 

What  do  men  think  about  in  the  presence  of  flaming  death?    What 

political  and  economic  views  pop  into  their  minds  while  a  fleet  of 
bombers  roars  overhead?  Apparently  they  think  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights — not  only  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  free  speech  and 
religious  liberty  but  the  economic  Bill  of  Rights  that  assures  a  Job 
and  food  and  clothing. 

It  may  seem  odd  for  people  to  think  of  such  things  when  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  stand  is  about  to  be  blown  Into  the  North  Sea. 
But  I  don't  think  It's  odd  at  all. 

They  are  thinking  about  feeding  British  children — war  orphans, 
under notirished  children,  children  wounded  by  the  merciless  de- 
struction of  total  war  They  have  decided  to  pay.  from  Government 
resources,  a  flat  sum  for  every  child  so  that  they  may  all  live  bettrr 
than  the  wartime  diet  would  permit.  This  is  a  democratic  idea. 
It  is  the  way  democracy  responds  to  pressure 

The  Democratic  Party  wants  to  extend  the  coverage  of  old-ag» 
instirance  until  It  Includes  every  worker  In  America.  It  wants  to 
see  every  aged  person  assured  of  a  deoeent  livelihood,  free  from 
humUiating  conditions. 

It  wants  every  young  person  in  this  land  a.'^sured  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  kind  of  education  he  needs  to  make  him  a  happy 
and  useful  citizen.  It  wants  to  see  every  man  who  Is  willing  to 
work  assvired  of  a  Job  at  decent  wages. 

The  defense  program  does  not  in  any  sense  make  the  need  for 
these  things  less.  It  makes  them  the  more  important  And  those 
who  argue  that  a  liberal  Government  policy  In  times  of  national 
perl]  win  be  fatal  to  our  security  will  do  well  to  consider  the  fate 
of  France. 

Why  was  it  that  a  nation  with  a  great  army  and  thoroughly 
patriotic  working  class  could  be  completely  crushed  and  beaten  to 
her  knees  in  3  weeks'  time?  French  S'lldiers  were  brave.  French 
labor  skilled  And  the  loss  of  life  and  rufferlng  from  1914  to  1918 
was  far  greater  than  in  the  tragic  battle  of  France  in   1940. 

We  are  told  that  France's  fall  was  due  to  politics  Politics,  my 
eye.  You  always  have  politics  in  a  democracy.  There  are  no 
politics  In  Germany  or  in  Italy  or  In  Russia  or  In  Japan.  But  In 
England.  France,  and  America  there  have  always  been  political 
parties,  political  processes,  and  jxilitlcal  action. 

It  IS  said  by  the  Republican  candidate,  that  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  Blum  and  the  French  labor  leaders  so  reduced  the  indus- 
trial productivity  of  FYance  that  she  could  not  turn  cut  the  ma- 
chines neces.sary  to  meet  German  mechanized  warfare  But  the 
truth  is.  as  every  American  newspaperman  in  France  knows,  that 
exactly  the  opposite  Is  true.  Under  the  libtral  government  of  Leon 
Blum,  the  output  of  French  Industry  was  the  highest  It  has  ever 
been  in  French  history  And  this  production  was  accomplished  not 
by  the  stretch  out  and  wage  curtailment,  but  by  decreased  hours. 
Increased  wages,  collective  bargaining,  and  other  labor  and  social 
reforms  which  characterize  a  genuine  democratic  government. 

"THE   DEMOCBATIC    WAT    OF   LITE" 

The  Republican  candidate  attempts  to  answer  all  campaign  Issues 
by  the  simple  stattmtnt  that  he  stands  for  the  "democratic  way  of 
life  " 

He  says  it  over  and  over  again. 

He  campaigns  for  the  Pn  sidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
theory  that  the  constant  repetition  of  a  dogma  is  argument  and 
proof 

He  underestimates  the   Intelligence  of  the   American  voter 

If  Willkle  doesn't  know  it,  the  people  of  this  country  know  that 
the  democratic  way  of  hfe.  among  other  things,  means  the  party 
system. 

It  doesn't  nrrake  any  difference  at  all  what  Willkle  stands  for 

He  overvalues  his  place  In  the  democratic  scheme  of  things. 

Whether  he  likes  It  or  not.  he's  running — if  he  s  running on  the 

Republican  ticket. 

He's  not  running  as  a  new  dealer. 

And  he  s  not  running  a^  Wendell  L.  WiUkie.  He's  got  to  run  as  a 
Republican 

The  democratic  way  of  life,  as  we  know  it  in  Amerlc-a.  doesn't  pay 
much  attention  to  free-lance  candidates 

Democracy  is  a  cooperative  proposition,  the  greatest  project  In 
cooperation  ever  conceived  by  the  brain  of  man 

But  cooperation  Is  not  the  Republican  candidate's  strong  point 
He  has  never  distinguished  himself  for  his  ability  to  work  with  other 
people. 

He's  a  lone  wolf. 

He  can  get  alouR  with  other  men  best  when  he  Is  the  tjoss 

Hoover  was  like  that. 

He  cotild  tell  em.  too. 

But  when  it  came  to  facing  problems  that  t)affled  the  wl.sest  heads 
Issues  that  called  for  the  combined  wisdom  of  many  men,  he  per- 
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sonally  engineered  the  most  perfect  example  of  total  failure  In  the 
history  ol  democracy 

The  party  sy>tem  excludes  the  total  txjss. 

That  puts  Willkle  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  is  at  his  bi  st  whtn  telling  other  men  what  to  think. 

But  until  he  acquires  the  technique  of  using  the  powers  of  rea.son 
to  persuade  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  to  his  point  of  view,  the 
public  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  getting  excited  when  he  musses 
up  his  hair  about  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republican  candidate  can  no  more  e.scape 
the  influence  of  the  skeletons  In  his  party's  clo.set  than  he  can 
escape  his  own  shadow  Nor  can  he  get  away  from  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  as  Its  titular  head. 

The  ghosts  of  l>andcn,  of  Hoover,  of  Coolidge,  and  of  Harding 
win  haunt  him  to  the  polls 

Nor  can  he  throw  off  the  existing  barnacles  of  his  party. 

He  may  create  the  illusion  of  freeing  himself  from  the  fetters 
of  the  past  But  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  Joe  Martins,  ihe 
Hamilton  Fl.shes  the  Hiram  Johnsons,  the  Bob  Tafts.  the  J.  P.  Mor- 
gans, the  Joe  Pews,  the  Tom  Girdlers.  the  Earnest  Weirs? 

How  will  he  make  gotxl  his  promise  to  continued  and  extended 
assistance  to  Britiun.  fighting  to  stave  off  total  victory  for  the 
dictators  of  the  world? 

How  Will  he  come  through  with  his  pledge  to  preserve  the  gains 
of  labor  and  Implement  his  commitment  to  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining 

How  will  he  fulfill  his  assurance  to  the  unemployed  that  until 
Jobs  are  available,  he  stands  for  unemployment  conpensation? 

How  will  he  keep  faith  with  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  the 
Wallace  program  will  be  continued? 

The  men  who  run  his  party  are  only  Interested  In  balancing  the 
Budget. 

Willkle  may  think  he  can  do  all  these  things  "better." 

But  he  can  t  do  them  for  nothing. 

If  this  man  were  elected,  somebody  would  be  disappointed  And 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  the  men  who  run  the  Republican  Party, 

THE   GENIUS   OF    DElfOCRACT 

The  Republican  candidate  glorifies  what  he  calls  private  enter- 
prise which  he  says  he  represents. 

The  only  thing  America  needs  Is  more  production,  which  he  says 
he  win  bring  about. 

The  Democratic  administration  is  defeatist,  he  says.  It  does  not 
have  faith  in  America  as  he  does. 

Americans,  he  says,  have  lost  their  hardihood  and  spunk  because 
they  ask  the  Government  to  help  them  stop  the  winds  from  blowing 
their  lands  clear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  think  we  ve  lost  our 
heroic  qualities  bccau.se  we  think  It  right  for  the  Government  to 
help  us  plant   a  few  billion  trees  to  create  shelter  belts. 

The  one  thing  he  doesn't  seem  to  grasp  Is  that  the  real  genius 
of  democracy  consists  largely  In  the  abUlty  of  men  to  utilize  their 
Government  to  obtain  what  would  otherwise  be  denied  them. 

It  is  not  an  indication  of  weakness  to  accomplish  through  govern- 
ment what  individuals  are  incapable  of  accomplishing  alone.  It  Is 
evidence  of  strength  and  intelligence.  And  It  is  that  kind  of 
strength  and  Intelligence  that  has  made  It  possible  to  build  up  a 
great  Nation  out  cf  a  wilderness  and  to  develop  a  national  unity 
unequaled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  what  has  made  possible 
the  United  States  of  America, 

In  a  world  where  the  people  have  so  little  to  say  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live,  it  Is  significant  that  America  has 
made  a  great  effort  to  revitalize  popular  government  The  citizens 
of  this  Nation  today  realize,  more  than  ever  before,  that  they,  the 
people,  are  sovereign.  That  government  is  their  opportunity  and 
their  responsibility 

That  the  question  what  this  country  is  to  be  and  how  It  Is  to  be 
run  and  what  it  is  to  stand  for,  are  questions  which  they  have  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  answer. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  people  have  temporarily  for- 
gotten—when they  have  slept  on  their  rights.  There  Is  a  natural 
tendency  to  take  civil  responsibility  Ugh'ly  when  adversity  seems 
remote. "  "Prcsperlty,"  said  a  great  political  philosopher,  "anes- 
thetizes the  body  politic." 

But  Americans  have  always  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
when  confronted  with  crisis.  They  become  strong  when  the  going 
gets  tough.  The  economic  catastrophe  which  crept  stealthily  upon 
us  during  those  deceptive  twenties  and  broke  In  all  its  fury  In  the 
last  years  of  the  decade  once  more  put  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment and  the  courage  of  the  American  people  to  the  test. 

And  the  people  have  responded  nobly  to  great  leadership  The 
public  pulse  has  been  quickened  to  the  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  public  mind  aroused  to  liberal  thought. 
We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  solving  momentous 
issues  The  problems  of  the  Nation  receive  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  Its  citizens.  National  defense,  old-age  security,  the  plight 
of  youth,  the  unemployed,  the  farmer,  enlist  the  concern  of  all  the 
people.  Conservation,  crop  control,  relief,  public  works,  debt,  and 
t.'ie  Budget  are  deliberated  by  men  and  women  in  offices,  factories, 
and  fields  \^^lerever  you  find  Americans  gathered  together,  there 
you  wni  find  public  and  community  problems  discussed,  not  with 
passion  or  prejudice,  but  with  detachment  and  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  and  the  Nation's  Interest. 

Something  has  again  swept  over  America  these  past  few  years. 
Some  great  devotlcn  to  country,  some  great  spiritual  force.  We 
have  found  a  new  conception  of  citizenship  and  a  renewed  zeal  for 
public  service.     Democracy  has  once  again  become  a  living  power  in 


men's  lives — democracy,  which  has  done  more  for  the  common  man 
and  for  human  betterment  than  any  other  force  In  history. 

It  means  much  more  than  we  may  realize  that  in  countless 
schools,  churches,  lodges,  and  around  millions  of  family  hearths 
from  one  end  of  this  Nation  to  the  other  the  difficulties  which  face 
the  country  are  the  subject  of  sincere  and  searching  discussion. 

It  means  that  America  is  reborn.  That  we  have  a  body  politic 
which  is  ready  and  eager  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  self- 
government. 

It  means  that  In  our  land  conditions  again  exist  which  make  It 
possible  for  ordinary  men  to  achieve  extraordinary  results — condi- 
tions which  enable  men  to  perform  miracles  through  their  collective 
wisdom  and  their  united  strength;  which  permit  plain  people  to 
solve  diCiculties  that  have  baffled  the  wisest  rulers  of  history. 

Having  learned  at  long  last  the  secret  of  popular  government,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  American  people  will  repudiate  the  political 
vehicle  through  which  they  have  attained  the  crowning  success  of 
their   history. 

They  have  had  confidence  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  betrayed  that  confidence. 

And  that  means  that  they  will  again  look  to  the  Democratic  Party 
In  November. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  24   {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN,  OF  RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  me  together  with 
the  votes  in  the  Senate  on  the  passage  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
bill,  the  so-called  Russell -Overton  amendment  to  the  selec- 
tive service  bill,  and  the  conference  report  on  the  selective 
service  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President.  Mr.  Willkle.  has  been 
offering  another  Illustration  of  his  lack  of  leadership  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  which  he  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Tam- 
many Hall 

In  recent  speeches  In  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  he  has  made  much  of 
the  record  of  the  President  and  the  Democratic  Congress  with  rela- 
tion to  the  defense-tax  amortization  plan.  He  has  referred  to  what 
he  claims  were  unnecessary  delays  in  passing  the  bill.  The  point, 
however.  Is  this:  When  the  bill  came  up  for  final  pa.'^sage  In  this 
body  what  was  the  record  of  the  Republican  Senators  on  the  bUl 
It  .self?  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  this  was  a  most  Important  bill  "to 
provide  revenue  for  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes."  The 
result  on  final  pas.sage  was  over  2  to  1  In  favor  of  the  bill,  or  exactly 
46  for  and  22  against  Of  the.se  46  for  the  bin,  45  were  Democrats 
and  only  1  was  a  Republican,  In  other  words,  of  the  23  Republican 
Senators,  only  1  was  In  favor  of  the  position  taken  by  their  so-called 
"leader."  What  would  be  the  situation  if,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  Wlllkie  were  elected  President,  and  If  his  support  In  the 
Senate  as  President  were  the  same  as  the  support  he  receives  as 
Presidential  candidate? 

His  record  in  connection  with  this  excess-profits  tax  Is  quite  on  a 
par  with  his  record  in  connection  with  the  selective  compulsory 
military  service  bill,  commonly  called  the  national-defense  or  draft 
bin  On  the  final  vote  on  that  bin.  47  voted  In  favor  of  It  and  only 
25  opposed.  Forty  Democrats  and  only  7  of  the  22  Republicans  voted 
for  It  Certain  of  the  Republican  Senators  did  not  vote,  but  10 
actually  voted  against  It,  or  more  than  those  who  voted  for  it.  The 
significance  of  the  vote  Is  that  Mr,  Willkle  had  come  out  In  favor  of 
the  draft    another  test  of  bis  leadership  without  a  following. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  vote  on  the  bin  drafting  young 
men  with  the  RusseU-Overton  amendment  to  the  same  bill  drafting 
nroperty  Mr  Willkie,  though  he  came  out  in  favor  of  drafting  rnen. 
came  out  al.so  against  drafting  property.  Without  regard  to  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  In  either  case,  let  us  concentrate  on  the 
matter  of  his  leadership.  How  many  of  the  Senators  fohowed  him? 
^ix  y  nine^nators  vo?ed  in  favor  of  this  amendment  of  drafting 
property  and  only  16  against  it.  Of  the  Republican  Senators.  9 
{jruf^iLj    ui.u  J °      „^t.oH    o<roin.«;t    the    amendment.   8 


^ 


voted  for  the  amendment  and  8  voted  against  the  amendment  6 
being  recorded  as  not  voting  In  other  words,  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  Senators  agam  repudiated  Mr.  Wlllkie's  leadership. 
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It  Is  hart  mouRh  fcr  a  President  to  carry  out  his  policies  with  a  ! 
majoruy  in  the  Senate  belonging  to  the  oppoaing  F»rty  «nd  that 
wotOd  be  the  case  if  Mr  WHlkie  were  elected  President  It  is  harder 
TiTand.  m  fact,  practically  impossible,  il  the  P[-r|fX '^s^^i  Sr 
the  majority  in  his  own  party,  and  that  would  be  the  ca:<  U  Mr. 
WiilKie  were  elected  President.  v,.^.,„„  vi,    w  ilkie  s 

Other  UluBtration.s  might  reachly  be  stated  ^o^/^,?^!^^^;"^'^^ 
incaoacitv  for  leadership.  If  ever  in  the  history  of  our  country  we 
S^^dn,ten.,em  leadership,  leadership  which  not  only  cunvmce^ 
but  a^ou^«B  enthusiasni.  It  is  now 

KXCKSS-PaOFTTS   TAX — H.    ».     10413 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  H    R    10413.  to  provide  rrrenue  for  national 
defense,  and  jot  other  purpose-^ 


Pa.s»-»1 


T^enuMTkts 

KcpuMima^ 

p»miwMT>j  ■ ._... 

FVnuT-IjIvirites 

liiiit-pt;Q<icnt:« -■ 


Yeas 

N»ya 

Not 
voting 

i  i  i  ;  : 

45 

1 

5 
16 

1 

10 
6 

"' 1 

1 
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I  Prom  Congressional  Record  of  September  19.  1940.  p.  123521 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill 

pass.' 

Mr    Vandenbehc    I  ask  for  the  yea.c:  and  nay* 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and   the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded 

^°Mr  iizNABT  (When  his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  bave  a 
pair  wiih  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  !  Mr  Bankhead).  If  he 
were  present  he  would  vote  "yea."     If  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  should 

^"mt  Stew\bt  (When  his  name  was  called*  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  HolmanK  I  tran.fer  that  pair  to  the 
S«nator   from    Pennsylvania    |Mr.   Guefet].   and   will   vote.     I    vote 

■  Mr  Thomas  of  Utah  (when  his  name  was  called)  I  have  a  general 
p«lr  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  |  Mr  Bridges). 
I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Miller |.  and 
will  vote      1  vote  'jea  " 

The  roll  chU  was  concluded 

Mr  Davis  I  have  a  seneral  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentuckv  |Mr  Chandler  I.  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I  understand 
that.  If  present,  he  would  vole    'yea.'      If  1  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 

I  should  vote  ■nay."  „        .       ,_„       ,,,_ 

Mr  Shtpstead  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
(rtnta  (Mr  Glass!  I  am  Informed  that,  if  present,  he  would  vote 
"ye.i  ■■     If  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  should  vote  'nay  " 

"Mx  Muiton  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr. 
BankiieadI.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  ChavezI.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arkansas  I  Mrs  Carawat  and  Mr  MilijrI.  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass |.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr. 
OuFTETl  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr  Hughes |.  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  |Mr.  Ldcas  and  Mr.  SlattihyI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
fouri  IMr  Trl-mani.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Ttdings|, 
the  S«DaUv  fioni  Georsjia  |Mr  Kissell).  and  Uae  Senator  from 
St.>uth  Carolina  |Mr.  Smith  |  are  necessarily  absent  I  am  advised 
that.  If  present  and  voti:i^.  these  Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wasiungton  (Mr.  Bonk)  is  absent  because  of 
lline-is. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  |Mr  AsH^^tsTl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DoNAHiTl.  the  Senator  from  North  Can  Una  [Mr  Reynolds |. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  McCaeran  )  ;ire  unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr.  Ausnw    1  announce  the  following  pair  on  this  question.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jer!~ey  (Mr   BARBomi,  who  would  vote   "vea,'   with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts   iMr   Lc^dceI.  who  wotild  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  Davis    Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  too  late 
to  request  that  the  b.U  with  all  iia  amendments  l>e  printed. 
The  P«ESH«NT  pro  tempore.  That  is  out  of  order  at  this  time. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  46.   nays  23,  as  follows: 
Yeas — 46:  Adams,  Andrews.  Bailey.  Barkley,  Brown.  Bulcw,  Burke. 
Byrd.   Byrnes.  Clark    of   Idaho.   Connally.    Hlender.  George,  Gerry. 
Gillette.  Green.  Harrison.  Hatch.  Hayden.  Herring.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado.  King.   Lee.  McKellar,   Maloney    Mead.   Minton.   Murray.   Neely, 
O  Mahi>ney.  Overton.  Pepper.  Pittman    RadcliTe.  Schwartz:,  Schwel- 
l«:.bach.    Sheppard.     Smalhers.    Stewart.    Thomas    of     Oklahoma, 
Thomas  of  Utah.  Townsend.-  Van  Nuys.  Wagner.  Walsh.  Wheeler. 

Nays — 22:  Austin.-  Bilbo.  Capper,'  Clark  cf  Missc\iri.  Danaher.' 
Downey.  Praxier.  Gibson.-  Ourney.'  Kale.-  Hill.  Holt.  Jonnson  of 
C*lifcrnla.'  La  Pollett*.-  Nye,  Reed.'  Tall.'  Thomas  of  Idaiw,-  Tobey.' 
Vandenberg.'  White.'  Wiley  - 

Not  voting— 27:  A.-ihur6t.  Bankhead.  Barbour.'  Bone.  Bridges,' 
Caraway,  Chandler,  Chaves.  Davi.6,'  Douahey,  Gia&s,  GoSey,  HcJmaW 

•Republican. 
» Progressive. 


Hurh«  Lodge.'  Lucas.  McCarren.  McNary.'-  Miller   Norrls.^  Reynolds, 
Russell   Shipstead.'  Slattery,  Smith,  Truman.  Tydings 

So  the  bill  (H    R    10113)  was  pe.-«ed  wuivip  snake  was 

(The  amortization  legislation  about  which  Mr.  Willkie  spoke  was 

inc.uded  in  this  bill.) 

SElXC-nVE      rOMFTTLSORT       MILrrART       TRAINING       AND       SERVICX--S.       4164 
^^^.HATIONAL     DEFENSE-:      RUSSELL-OVERTON     AMENDMENT 

Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgxa.  and  Senator 
Ormon  o/  Lcuisiana.  to  authorize  condemnation  proceedmgs 
^th  respect  to  manufacturing  plants  and  facilities  ^^'^^^njf^. 
The  national  defense  u-heneicr  it  should  become  apparent  that 
tl^  o^ner  of  any  such  pUint  or  facility  is  refusing  to  cooperate 
in  its  use  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department 
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I  shall  vote. 


[FYom  Congressional  Record  of  August   28,   1940.  p.   111211 
The  Presiding  Officer    The  question  is  on  agreeing  ti.  the  amend- 
ment  offered   by  the  Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Russeli^i    and   the 
Senator  from  Unii-iauA   [Mr.  Overton  [.  as  amended,  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee 

Mr    Russell.  I  should   like  to  have   the  yeas   and   nays  on   the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  rcU 

Mr.  Stew.kbt  (when  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HouwanI,  I  am 
if  present  he  would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.     I  vote 

Mr    Tydings    (when  his  name  was  called)    On  this 
a   general    pair   with    ihe   senior  Seiiator   from   North 
FRAr:FR|.  who  Is  ab?rr.t.     If  present  he  wt>uld  vote  as 
Therefore  I  am  free  to  vote.     I  vote  "yea  ' 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr  Bankhead  I  ha'.e  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr  McNahy|.  Therefore  I  witlihold  my  vote.  If  at  liberty 
to  vot!?  I  wJUid  vote  "yea." 

Mr  M^KEt.IJ^R  (after  having  voted  in  the  afflrmatlvei  I  h.Tve  a 
frneral  pair  with  the  senior  Sen>»tcr  from  Delaware  (Mr.  T-wnsend), 
which  I  tmn.<-fer  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  |  Mr  Bilbo), 
and  let  my  vote  stand. 

Mr.  Wheeler  I  announce  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  McCarranI  Is  necessarily  absent.  If  present  he  would  vote 
"yea"   on  thi.s  question. 

Mr  Thom.\s  of  Utah  (after  having  voted  In  the  affirm  t've)  I  have 
a  general  pa:r  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp."=hlre  [Mr  Bridges ]. 
I  am  infoimed  that  he  wcu  d  vote  "yea,"  as  I  have  already  voted. 
I  tliereforc  let  my  vote  stand. 

Mr.  Minton.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  M'S-slssIppl  [Mr. 
BiLTOl,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Geoege],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr    Gillette!  are  necessarily  ab.scnt. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  Hol- 
liAN  I  is  absent  on  public  bus-ness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  McNabyI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakoui  [Mr  Frazier'i.  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  jMr.  TowN- 
sawDl  are  unavoidably  abtsent. 

The  re.-ult  was  announced — yeas  69,  nays  16 — as  follows: 
Yeas — 61):  Adams.  Andrews.  Ashurst.  Austin,-  Bail.-y,  Barbour,' 
Barklry.  Bone.  Bulow,  Burke.  Byrd.  B)Tr.os.  Capper.'  Caraway. 
Chandler.  Chavez.  Clark  of  Missouri.  Connally  Davis.'  Ellender. 
Gerry.  Gibson.'  Glass.  Green.  Gtiffey.  Hatch.  Hayden.  Herring.  Hill, 
Holt,  Hughes.  Johnson  of  California.'  Johnson  of  Colorado.  King, 
La  Follette.^  Lee,  Ixxlge.'  Lucas.  Lundeen.*  McKellar.  Mead.  Miller. 
Minton.  Murray.  Njely.  Noiris.'  Nye.'  o:\iiahonev.  Overton.  Pepper. 
Pittman.  RiidclilTe.  Reynolds,  Russell.  Schwartz.  Sheppard.  Ship- 
stead.'  Slattery.  Smathers.  Stewart.  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma.  Tliomas 
I  of  Utah,  Tobey.'  Truman,  Tydings.  Van  Nuvs.  Wagner.  Walsh. 
Wheeler. 

Nays^ — 16  Brown.  Clark  of  Idaho,  Danaher  '  Donahev.  Diwney, 
Guriiey,'  Hale'  Harrison.  Maloney,  Reed.-  Schwellenb.ich.  Smith, 
Taft.'  Vandenberg  '  White.'  Wiley' 

Not  voting   -11      Bankhead.   Bilbo.  Bridges.    Prazler. 
lette.  Holman.'  McCarran,  McNary.'  Thomas  of  Idaho 
So  the  amendment  of  Mr    Russell  and  Mr   0%-e:!ton, 
to  the  amendment  oJ  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 


George.  Oll- 
'  Townsend  ' 
as  amended. 


'  Republican, 
'  Progressive. 
•Independent 
'  Fanner-Laborile, 
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BELBCTTVS      COMPULSORY      MfLrTART      TRAnnNG      AND      SERVICE — S.      4  164 

(NATIONAL   DEFENSE) 

Vote  on  conference  report  on  S.  4164.  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  through  a  bystcm  of  selective 
compulsory  military  training  and  service 
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[From  Congressional  Record  of  September  14.  1940.  p.  12160] 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Shefparo  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McNahy  (When  his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead). 
I  am  advised  that,  if  present,  he  would  vote  as  I  am  about  to  vote. 
Therefore  I  am  free  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Truman  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead |.  If  he  were 
present,  he  v.ould  vote  "nay  "  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr   Glass],  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNary    I  announce  the  following  pairs  on  this  question: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  who  would  vote  "yea," 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr   Donahet],  who  would  vote  "nay": 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour],  who  would  vote 
"yea."  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  SmtthJ.  who 
would  vote  "nay ';  and 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shlre  [Mr.  Tobey  ].  who  would  vote 
"yea,"  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye],  who  would 
vote  "nay." 

My  colleague  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holman]  would  vote 
"yea"  if  present 

All  the  Senators  I  have  mentioned  are  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  city 

Mr  Chandler  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
]Mr  Davis  I .  who  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smathers],  and  will  vote.  I  vote 
'yea   ' 

Mr  MrKi3.i.AR  My  colieagtie  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Stewart  I  is  unavoidably  detained  on  official  business.  If  he 
were  prtsent.  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  Byrd  My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Glass]  is  unavoidably  absent.  Were  he  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea  ■ 

Mr  Minton  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr  Bankhfj^dI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ]Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |  Mr  Guffey], 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  |  Mr  Lucas  and  Mr  Slattery  ),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  |  Mr  Mrad|.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(  Mr  Smathers  ]  are  necessarily  absent.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  I  have  mentioned  would  vote  "yea  " 

Tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  JMr.  Donahet  |  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  |  Mr.  Smith]  are  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  ad- 
vised that,  if  present  and  voting,  each  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Bone]  Is  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

Th?  Senat.jr  from  Iowa  (Mr.  GiLjj.ru,]  is  detained  in  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Campaign  Expenditures.  He  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ]Mr.  Guffey).  I  am 
advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "yea'    and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote   "nay  " 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ]Mr.  Ashurst]  is  detained  on  busi- 
ne.<:8  in  one  of  the  Government  departments. 

The   result    v.as   announced — yeas  47,   nays  25.   as   follows: 

Yeas — 47:  Adams.  Andrews,  Barkley,  Bilbo.  Bridges,'  Burke. 
Byrd.  Byrnes.  Caraway,  Chandler,  Connally,  Ellender.  Gecrge,  Gerry, 
Gibson.'  Gurney  '  Hale.'  Harrl«^on.  Hatch.  Hayden.  Herring.  Hill. 
Hughes.  King.  Lee.  Lodge.'  McKellar.  McNary.'  Maloney.  Miller. 
Minton.  Neely.  O  Mahoney.  Overton.  Pepper.  Pittman,  RadclifTe. 
Reynolds.  Ru>sell.  Schwartz.  Sheppard,  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
Thomas  of  Utah,  Truman.  Tydings,  Wagner,  White.' 

Nays — 25:  Brown.  Bulow.  Capper,'  Clark  of  Idaho,  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri. Danaher.'  Downey,  Frazier.'  Holt,  Johnson  of  Calilcmia.' 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  La  Follette,'  McCarran,  Murray,  Norris,' 
Reed,'  Schwellenbach.  Taft.'  Thomas  of  Idaho,'  Townsend.'  Vanden- 
berg.' Van  Nuvs.  Walsh,  Wheelet.  Wiley.' 


■  Republican. 
'  Progressive. 
*  Independent. 


Not  voting— 23:  Ashurst,  Austin,'  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Barbour.' 
Bone.  Chavez,  Davis,'  Donahey,  Gillette,  Glass.  Green,  Guffey, 
Holman,'  Lucas,  Mead.  Nye,'  Shipstead.'  Siattery,  S.nathers,  Smith. 
Stewart.  Tobey.' 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Warned  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fun(damental  issue  con- 
fronting the  American  people  today  is  whether  we  shall  re- 
main a  free  people.  It  is  whether  we  shall  permit  ourselves 
to  be  enslaved  by  the  Government  or  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

No  man  loved  freedom  more  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
distinguished  son  of  my  heme  State  of  Illinois.  He  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  laid  down  his  life 
on  the  altar  of  that  cause.  He  believed  in  this  Republic,  He 
believed  in  its  institutions,  in  its  traditions,  and  in  its  poten- 
tial greatness  as  a  free  society  of  freemen.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  man  of  simple  virtues  who  adhered  to  simple  truths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  103  years  ago.  as  a  young  man  28  years  old. 
Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
warned  us  against  the  day  when  ambitious  men  would  seek 
more  and  more  power  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  ofiBce. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  serving  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  time.  On  January  27,  1837.  he  addressed 
the  Young  Men'r  Lyceum  of  Springfield.  111.  He  chose  as  a 
subject  for  his  remarks.  The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political 
Institutions.  In  that  address  he  visualized  the  very  dajigers 
that  exist  today. 

He  asked  his  audience  this  question: 

At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of  danger? 

He  pointed  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  real  danger 
to  our  democracy  will  be  ambitious  men  who  have  a  passion 
for  power  and  a  pa.ssion  to  rule.  He  warned  us  that  the  day 
would  come  when  such  men  would  spring  up.  Today  is  that 
day. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  words  from  this  warning  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who.  more  than  any  other  man,  loved  this  democracy 
and  freedom: 

It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  cf  the  world  tells  us  Is  true,  to 
suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and  talents  will  not  continue  to 
spring  up  amongst  us. 

Roosevelt  is  admittedly  a  man  of  talents.  He  is  a  master 
of  oratory.  He  is  a  shrewd  politician.  He  knows  mass  psy- 
chology. He  can  speak  convincingly  both  in  making  of  prom- 
ises and  in  their  repudiation. 

And  Roosevelt  is  admittedly  a  man  of  ambition.  In  every 
year  that  has  passed  he  has  asked  for  more  and  more  power 
delegated  to  him.  He  sought  to  "purge"  the  Congress  of  men 
who  refused  to  do  his  will.  He  soupht  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  so  that  it  would  do  his  will.  That  is  ambition.  Today 
he  seeks  a  third  term  as  President.  No  man  before  had  such 
an  ambition. 

Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  against  such  men  if  we  are 
to  preserve  th:s  democracy.  Let  me  quote  further  from  his 
address: 

Many  great  and  good  men.  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
Ehould  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition  would  aspire 
to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial,  or  a  Presi- 
dential chair:  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  Hon.  or  the 
tribe  of  the  eagle. 

What 


•  Republican. 

*  Farmer-Laborlte. 
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Exclaimed  Lincoln  to  his  audience — 
think  ycu  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Napolecn?     Never. 

Is  that  not  exactly  the  picture  today?  President  Roosevelt 
Is  not  satisfied  with  two  terms  as  President.  He  wants  three, 
and  perhaps  four,  five.  It  may  become  a  Ufe  term,  for  Roose- 
velt IS  a  man  of  ambition  that  Lincoln  warned  us  as  a  danger 
to  our  way  of  life. 

Towering  genius  disdains  a  b<«ten  path — 

Continued  Lincoln. 

It  seeks  regions  liithertn  unexplored.  It  see«  no  distinction  in 
adding  story  to  .'^tory  upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the 
memory  of  others  It  denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under 
any  chief.  It  scorns  to  tread  In  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor, 
however  lllustricu.s  It  th.rj.t.s  aiid  burus  for  distinction;  and.  If 
possible.  It  Will  have  it.  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  tt)  expect 
that  some  man  pcsse^s.-^ed  of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  am- 
bition sufflrient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time 
spring  up  among  us? 

That  was  the  danerer  Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  against 
In  his  address  103  years  aeo  on  the  perpetuation  of  our 
political  institutions.  He  urged  us  to  fortify  ourselves  against 
such  a  danger. 

He  said: 

And  when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be 
united  with  each  other,  attached  to  the  Government  and  laws,  and 
generally  Uicelllgent.  to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  against  the 
ambitious  New  Deal  politicians.  He  warned  us  against  those 
who  would  disregard  the  Constitution  and  cur  laws  and  cur 
traditions  in  order  to  satisfy  ambition.  Wo  must  herd  his 
warning.  We  must  unite  against  such  ambition  in  order  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  liberty  which  Lincoln  cherished. 


My  War  Pledge  to  the  People  of  the  Twelfth 
Indiftna  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  addressed 

especially  to  the  people  of  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
I  want  them  to  know  directly  from  me  that  I  will  not  vote 

to  plunge  ou.-  boys  in»o  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  wars. 
I  make  this  sUitcment  new  because  I  am  convinced  that 
after  the  election  a  powerful  clique  of  war  promoters  and 
interventionists  is  going  to  try  to  get  us  into  the  European 
war. 

With  unbelievable  conditions  cf  warfare,  stnfe,  and  dis- 
integration corroding  and  destroying  civilization  around  the 
globe,  a  tremendous  responsiblity  rests  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  With  vast  continents  sinking  into  the  black  depths 
of  paganism  we  here  in  America  must  uphold  the  standard  of 
Christianity  so  that  when  other  countries  are  sjck  of  the 
shambles  of  war  they  may  turn  to  America  with  hope  and 
inspiration  for  a  renewal  of  Christian  faith  and  a  reap- 
proach  to  the  way  of  living  that  is  rooted  in  the  fatherhood 
cf  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

At  a  time  when  conscienceless  dictators  are  ruthlessly  de- 
stroying churches,  murdering  Christianity,  and  trying  to  blot 
out  God  we  must  teach  them  that  here  in  America  we  believe 
there  is  One  who  is  infinitely  greater  than  all  dictators  com- 
bined, whose  judgments  are  righteous  and  must  iinally  pre- 


vail on  this  earth,  and  that  One  is  the  King  of  Kings  and  the 

Lord  of  Lord.;. 

In  a  world  of  stark  madness  we  ma<-t  keep  sanity  and  peace 
enthroned  in  America  if  we  do  our  duty  not  only  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  but  to  mankind  everywhere. 

One  way  to  assist  in  insuring  peace  for  America  is  to  build 
up  our  defenses  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  We  should 
all  be  for  perfect  national  defense,  for  In  a  world  where  mad- 
mt  n  are  loose  self-protection  is  a  sovereign  right  and  an  im- 
p*  rative  duty  This  means  deff  n.>e  net  only  in  all  of  the  im- 
plements of  war  but  in  our  diplomacy  as  well.  We  should 
remember  that  one  of  the  best  defenses  is  noninvolvement. 
If  we  chart  cur  diplomatic  course  to  keep  out  of  foreign 
entanglements  we  will  be  makmg  a  major  contribution  to 
national  defense. 

As  a  member  of  the  small  subcommittee  on  deficiencies 
through  which  all  naUonal -defense  estimates  have  to  be 
routed  for  evaluation  to  be  included  in  appropriation  bills, 
I  think  I  am  pretty  close  to  the  war  picture.  I  will  vote 
every  dollar  of  American  money,  and  credit,  and  every  drcp 
cf  American  blood  to  defend  our  country  from  attack  but  I 
will  not  vote  a  thin  dime  to  send  our  boys  to  die  in  shamolcs 
in  foreign  ccuntries  if  America  is  not  attacked 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  is  today  rockmg  with  war  hystena. 
and  I  anticipate  that  before  long  int^erventionists  and  war- 
mongers will  try  to  force  us  into  war.  but  there  is  no  need  of 
our  country  getting  into  the  world  war  and  it  will  not.  if  we 
keep  our  heads  and  steer  clear  of  foreign  entanglements 

As  I  believe  there  will  soon  be  tenific  pressure  to  dra-?  us 
into  the  war  I  desire  oefore  the  election  to  make  a  cleun-cut. 
straightforward  statement  of  my  petition.  When  I  th  nk 
I  am  right  I  do  not  yield  to  pressures  and  this  expression  wil! 
stand  as  a  permanent  statement  of  my  views  and  purpos?. 
I  will  work  untiringly,  as  I  always  have  done,  to  build  up 
our  defense  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  so  that  wc  will 
be  safe  from  attack  by  any  foreign  nation  or  any  combination 
of  foreign  nations.  In  the  future.  a.<  in  the  past.  I  will  vote 
all  the  billions  that  are  needed  for  defense. 

But  I  want  it  understood  that  I  will  not  vote  to  send  our 
American  boys  into  the  shambles  and  slaughter  pens  of  for- 
eign wars.  On  the  contrary.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
keep  America  out  of  war  and  to  build  up  our  economic  sufS- 
clency  at  home,  .so  that  we  may  battle  successfully  the  ghastly 
evils  of  unemployment  and  poverty. 

If  we  are  dragged  into  the  war.  we  will  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  our  liberty  and  our  democracy.  I  want  tliis 
great,  free  Government  to  last  forever,  so  that  our  children 
and  cur  children's  children,  down  to  the  remotest  generation. 
may  enjoy  its  immeasurable  blessings. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  needed  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  heads  on  their  shoulders  and  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  for  the  best 
interests  of  America,  that  time  is  now.  Ccngrcs?  has  its 
duvies  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  international 
relations.  It  cannot  dodge  or  shirk  those  responsibilities  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  faith  with  the  people.  The  imperative 
duty  of  Congress  is  to  remain  in  continuous  session  a-s  long 
as  the  international  crisis  lasts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
nobody  is  going  to  stampede  me  into  voting  our  country  into 
a  foreign  war.     I  will  not  be  stampeded. 

Let  us  be  Americans.  Let  us  continue  the  American  way. 
I  makr"  this  statement  new  so  that  no  one  can  say  later 
when  the  war  pressure  become?  hot  that  I  did  not  make  my 
position  crystal  clear  before  the  ballots  were  cast.  In  order 
that  every  citizen  of  the  Twelfth  District  may  know  exactly 
where  I  stand  before  he  casts  his  vote.  I  repeat  that  I  will  do 
anything  and  everything  I  can  to  defend  America  and  to  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  oiu-  precious  inbtitutions  of  freedom,  but 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  sending  one  American  boy  into  for- 
eign wars  unless  America  is  attacked.  A  vote  for  me  will  be 
a  vote  to  maintain  the  peace,  the  independence,  and  the  non- 
involvement  of  America. 


Robbery  of  48  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 


OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  19 iO 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  is  complete.  The  big- 
ge.^t  and  most  clever  racketeering  scoop  within  the  memory  of 
man  is  finished.  It  was  not  merely  an  expert  job;  it  was  a 
superartistic  shake-down.  The  artistry  continued  beyond  the 
ccrisummation  of  the  deal  itself.  That  is  what  makes  it  a 
masterpiece.  The  superlative  element  of  high  climax  which 
sets  off  this  master  work  from  all  lesser  steals  is  the  recent 
pass  at  making  a  donation  to  the  conscience  fund  out  of  the 
spoils. 

Tliis  donation  to  the  con.science  fund  consists  of  the 
magnanimous  gesture — frcm  the  throne  room  of  Washing- 
ton's spotless  palace — of  authorizing  the  maintenance 
within  the  States  of  such  military  forces,  other  than  the 
National  Guard,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
States.  This  generous  retribution  was  acccmplished  by  means 
of  the  so-called  home-guard  bill  just  put  ihrouph  Congress 
under  the  sponsorship  of  some  of  the  administration's  best 
handy  men. 

The  way  they  Imposed  upon  the  faith  of  the  faithful  in 
slipping  this  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
pitiful.  They  even  used  ."^ome  cf  the  antidictatorship  stal- 
warts 35  frog  men  to  grease  the  track  at  the  turns  for  their 
iron-shod  wooden  hcrse — 'Congressional  Record.  September 
30.  1940.  page  12873— In  the  Senate  the  bill  H.  R.  10495  mot  a 
show  of  verbal  oppasition — Congressional  Record.  October  8. 
1940.  page  13375;  Octcber  9.  1940.  page  13416.  It  pa'^sed.  how- 
ever, with  only  two  or  thiee  S.^nators  registering  their  dis- 
sent— such  has  become  the  carefully  nurtured  war  psychology 
in  the  Nations  Capital.  • 

HO.ME-GUARD    BILL    UNNECESSARY 

The  reference  above  to  this  new  home-guard  bill  being  a 
pass  at  making  a  donation  to  the  con.icience  fund  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  its  enactment  was  totally  useless  for 
the  only  purpose  which  it  purports  to  serve.  One  of  the  bill's 
godfathers.  Senator  Thom.vs  of  Utah,  spoke  of  it  as  "this 
home-guard  bill,  if  wc  may  call  it  that";  and  then  explained 
that  that  is  a  wrong  term  for  it  because  it  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Guard. 

This  enactment  is  not  ntcessary  under  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  a  State  must  have  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  keep  troops  in  times  of  peace,  because  the  National  Guard 
or  militia,  even  when  active,  that  is.  when  called  into  service, 
are  not  troops  in  the  sense  that  term  is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution. l:ke  standing  armies  in  times  of  peace.  This  has 
been  held  in  a  number  of  court  decisions,  with  no  authority 
being  found  to  the  contrary.  Hence  there  is  no  way  in  which 
the  fact  of  establishing  this  home  guard  or  extension  of 
the  National  Guaid.  even  without  this  recent  legislative  ac- 
tion, could  be  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  •  •  •  keop 
troops  •  •  •  in  lime  of  peace.  (Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  10, 
cl.  3  ) 

The  court  decisions  to  the  above  effect  are  listed  and  sum- 
m.arizcd  at  United  States  Code  Annotated.  Constitution,  part 
2.  page  219.  note  3;  and  were  well  presented,  along  with  addi- 
tional auihoritics,  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  by  the  re- 
doubtable Senator  Adams  of  Colorado — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. October  9.  1940.  page  13418.) 

iMPP.orFR  assumption  of  power  where  concbess  grants  states  au- 
thority TJItY  ALRF.ADY  HAVE;  OH  IMPOSES  REGULATIONS  UPON 
EXERCISE     OF     THAT   •AUTHORITY 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
seemed  able  to  see,  dimly,  the  improper  inferences  or  assump- 


tions—attempting an  unconstitutional  limitation  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  have  a  well-regulated  militia — which 
were  evident  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  but  either 
could  not  see  or  would  not  admit  the  same  improper  infer- 
ences in  this  new  legislation  which  he  was  sponsoring.  Sen- 
ator Adams,  of  Colorado,  had  noted  that  "the  prohibition 
against  the  maintenance  of  troops  by  the  States  in  time  of 
peace  does  not  include  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  States" — 
Congressional  Record.  October  9.  1940.  page  13415. 
Presently  he  continued: 

Not  only  is  the  Congress  assuming  the  authority,  but  we  are  as- 
suming to  give  the  SccretRry  cf  War  the  power  to  ^ay  to  my  State 
and  your  State,  "You  may  not  organize  any  home  guard,  any  militla, 
unless  you  have  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  consent 
of  Congress."  In  that  part  of  the  bill  I  cannot  concur  I  must, 
therefore,  vote  again.st  the  bill,  bocau.se  it  is  founded  upon  what 
I  think  Is  a  vlolati<'n  of  a  very  fur.damental  provlf^ion  not  only  of 
the  Constitution  but  of  the  rights  of  the  Slates,  which  antedated 
the  Constitution  and  wliich  were  in  no  way  hmttrd  or  re.'-trlctid  by 
the  Ccnstltution  \vh?n  it  was  adopted  (Congressional  Reco.-u),  Octo- 
ber 9.   1940.  p.    13415). 

Obviously  referring,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  provision  of  the 
tenth  amendment,  which  says: 

The  pcwers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  pr^hib:ted  by  it  to  the  Slates,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Senator  Thomas  replied  that — 

All  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  has  raid  was.  of  course,  extremely 
germane  when  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  was  being  cons:dercd 
and  enacted  (Congressional  Record.  October  9.  1940,  p.  13415). 

Later  he  said,  however,  that  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  act  of  1916  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution — Congres- 
sional Record.  October  9.  1940.  page  13415. 

Senator  Adams,  of  Colorado,  answered; 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  in  1916  assumed  rcmethlng  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constltuticn  does  ncA  Justify  us  in  doing  ilie  same  thing 
again    (Congre£sion.\l  Record.  October  9.   1940.  p    13415). 

Later,  in  the  discussion  of  the  current  measure.  Senator 
Ad.xms  said: 

In  this  bill  we  are  asserting  the  absolute  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  forbid  the  organization  within  the  Slate  of  mili- 
tary forced  of  a  kind  diflerenliated  from  troops  or  a  standing  army. 
As  I  have  said.  I  think  that  is  the  a.sscrtlon  of  a  right  which  dcs 
not  exist  in  the  Frd'-ral  Government.  Of  course,  the  a.ssertlon  of 
the  right  by  Congress  docs  not  affect  the  constitutional  rights  ot 
the  States  (Congressional  Record,  October  9,  1940,  p.  13415). 

SEEKING  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  UNNECESSARY  LEGISLATION 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  administration  in  seeking  this 
useless  legislation?  This  memorandum  does  not  know  from 
having  been  told;  but  some  things  may  fairly  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  bill  itself  and  from  the  discussion  of  it  in 
Congress. 

SUGGESTIONS  WHICH  WERE  NOT  THE  TRUE  PURPOSES 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  held  it  up  as  a  method  to  be 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  for  providing  funds  and 
equipment  to  the  impoverished  militia  organizations  of  the 
States.  This  was  not  valid  for  two  reasons;  First,  it  carried  no 
appropriation  of  funds  nor  authorization  for  incurring  such 
expenses,  although  it  did  provide  for  the  issuance,  upon 
requisition  of  the  governor,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  of  ."^uch  arms  and  equipment  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  spare;  and  second,  because,  as  a  mere  extension 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  Senator  Thomas,  him.self,  said 
this  home  guard  is.  it  would,  even  without  this  new  enactment, 
have  the  same  rights  as  would  any  other  part  of  a  State's 
militia  to  get  arms  and  equipment  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  authorized  to  issue  on  the  requisitions  of  the  governors 
of  the  several  States,  This  matter  of  the  States  getting  their 
militia  equipment  through  the  Federal  Government  is  already 
thoroughly  covered  by  existent  statutes  'title  32  U.  S.  C.  A,, 
S'-cs.  31  to  50.  especially  sees,  33  to  38  >  and  this  new  enactment 
as  to  the  home  guard  adds  nothing  to  and  takes  away  nothing 
from  those  statutes. 

Two  other  invalid  excuses,  given  by  its  senatorial  sponsor 
for  the  foisting  of  thLs  measure  upon  Congress  and  the  public 
were:   (a)   that  it  had  b?en  asked  for  by  the  Governors  of 
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several  States:  and  'b>  that  tho  attoin'-ys  in  the  War  Dc- 
partint-nt  claiin  that  the  enactment  cf  this  bill  is  necessary 
in  ordnr  to  enable  the  States  to  have  a  military  force.  If  any 
of  the  State  Governors  uf  re  so  poorly  advised  as  to  ask  the 
National  Government  to  make  them  a  grar.t  of  power  which 
they  did  not  need  because  they  already  had  it:  and  if  the 
attome\s  in  the  War  r>>paj-tmcnt  were  so  poorly  versed  in 
the  law  on  this  subject  as  to  express  the  belief  attributed  to 
them,  it  should  have  been  easy  for  the  Executive  to  order  an 
Attorney  G'-neral's  cpinton  to  straighten  out  those  two 
groups  of  misguided  gtntlemen.  It  should  not  have  taken 
the  staff  of  the  Attorney  General  very  many  days  to  have 
prepared  an  opinion  on  this  subject  since  Senator  Adams,  of 
Colorado,  made  a  very  hasty  search  of  the  aulhorities,  in 
the  few  minutes  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  between  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  on  successive  days.  October  8  and  9, 

and  apparently  found  all  the  authority  there  is  on  the  sub- 
ject  and   further,  since   that  authority  all  nms  one   way, 

viz.  to  the  effect  that  the  constitutional  prohibition,  against 
the  States  kcepmg  troops  without  the  consenc  of  Congress, 
does  not  refer  to  the  militia  of  the  States  even  while  in  active 

service. 

However,  all  this  congressional  discussion  as  to  what  legal 
authority  the  State  Governors  may  have  to  maintain  soldiers 
in  time  of  peac-  without  the  consent  of  Congress— even  if 
they  were  troops  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution — 
really  is  unnecessary  as  to  any  home-guard  units  which  the 
States  might  need  since,  upon  the  authority  of  Senator 
Thom.\s,  himself,  these  units  are  merely  an  extension  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  congressional  authority  already  has 
been  given  for  organizing  and  continuing  the  National  Guard 
units  in  the  States.  The  quotas  for  enlisted  strength  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  determined  for  the  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  are  so  elastic  within  the  range  of  the  present 
statute,  and  the  statute  could,  if  desired,  be  so  easily  changed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  visualize  any  handicap  to  the  service 
If  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  Governors  should 
seriously  desire  to  leplace  their  National  Guards,  which  have 
been  called  out.  by  other  units  of  the  same  kind.  The  present 
quotas  and  the  number  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Government's  end  of  the  problem  is  concerned. 
are  now  limited  only  by  the  available  appropriations  for 
equipment  and  salaries.  Hence,  if  Congress  wants  more 
militia  all  it  nerds  to  do  Is  to  appropriate  more  money  for 
that  purpose;  but.  as  stoted.  this  present  home-guard  bill 
appropriates  no  money. 

The  preferability  of  refilling  the  ranks  of  the  States'  militia 
units,  rather  than  seeking  to  estabLsh  somethmg  new.  or 
under  new  authorization,  in  the  way  of  a  home  guard  was 
suggested  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  others.  But 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  that 
proposition,  apparently,  in  part,  because  not  enough  of  the 
Senators  then  present  were  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
situation  to  recognize  the  merit  of  that  suggestion  and  also 
because  the  war  psychology  in  Washington  had  proceeded 
to  the  point  where  they  did  not  feel  justified  In  delaying  the 
administration's  request  for  this  apparently  harmless  legis- 
lation until  they  could  uiform  themselves  on  the  pertinent 
facts  and  law. 

•tJCCKSTioir  or  some  evident  puu>oses 

What,  then,  were  the  administration's  reasons  for  putting 
over  this  legislation,  which  we  have  called  a  donation  to  the 
"conscience  fund."  in  apparent  retribution  for  having  robbed 
the  States  of  their  militia?  After  careful  analysis  and  some 
little  deLberation.  it  has  been  concluded  that  among  those 
reasons  were  the  three  following  elements: 

First.  To  seem  to  be  granting  something  to  the  States, 
thus,  on  the  surface,  currying  their  favor;  but  really  seeking 
covertly  to  put  them  imder  further  obligation  and  to  impress 
them  once  again  with  their  own  inferiority  to  the  set-up  of 
the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington. 

Second.  In  furtherance  of  the  general  idea  of  keeping  the 
Washington  publicity  skids  hot.  during  these  preelection 
days,  with  aiiything  atul  everything  toward  continuing  the 
Illusion  that  war  matters  are  the  only  important  issues. 


Th  rd.  To  carry  out  an  appearance  of  making  amends  for 
robbing  the  States  of  their  already  organized  National  Guard 
units,  the  only  ones  immediately  effective  and  therefore 
the  only  agencies  that  might  have  given  the  Govemor.s  present 
power;  or  even  power  in  the  near  future  except  at  the 
permission  of  the  all  highest. 

STORY   or  THE  ROEBFHT    PRE%IOVSLT    TOLD 

The  full  story  of  the  purloining  of  the  States'  militias  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Its  main  elements  were  recounted  in  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Dictatorsliip  or  Defense"  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Congressman  P.^ul  W.  Shafi.r. 
placed  in  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3040. 

The  justification  for  such  harsh  terms  as  "robbery."  "^jteal." 
"embezzle."  and  "purloin"  in  connection  with  this  recent  grab 
for  power  by  the  Federal  administration,  the  particular  power 
that  makes  all  the  other  powers  effective,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  whole  process  of  taking  the  National  Guard  into  Federal 
service  for  training  is  strictly  contrary  to  a  definite  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  Hence,  it  is  illcKal  regardless  of  the 
enactment  of  Congress — Senate  Joint  Resolution  286.  which 
became  Public  Resolution  No.  96.  approved  August  27.  1940 — 
which  the  administration  obtained,  thus  seeking,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  congressional  connivance,  to  justify  itself  in  or- 
dering this  recent  appendage  to  its  power  drive. 

If  there  ever  was,  previously,  a  possible  chance  for  the  per- 
petrators, of  this  unconstitutional  calling  in  of  the  militia 
under  Federal  authority  for  training,  to  contend  that  the 
men  were  not  called  for  training,  then  that  chance  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  discussion  of  this  home-guard  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  administration's  own  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  was  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  situation  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  when  we 
were  operating  in  wartime,  and  he  continued: 

The  National  Guard  at  present  Is  being  caUed  into  training  In 
peacetime. 

Just  a  little  later,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  another 
Senator,  he  said: 

The  men  will  serve  durlne peacetime,  during  their  year  of  train- 
ing, and  then  return  to  the  Stales.  (Congressional  Record.  CJctober 
8.  1940.  p    13379.) 

TXME  OF  THE  ROBBER  T 

The  time  when  this  tentacle  of  the  New  Deal's  power  racket 
really  affixed  itself  to  our  once  free  Gkivernment  was  June  15. 
1933.  since  the  States'  militia  was  nationalized  by  the  act  of 
that  date  creating  that  new  entity — the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States — and  merging  into  it.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,  the   National   Guard   of   the  States,   thus   effectively 
eliminating  the  latter  as  true  State  militia  organizations. 
That  was  the  robbery  of  the  48  States  above  referred  to.    It 
really  put  the  men  composing  the  National  Guard  in  Fed- 
eral service.     The  enactment  of  Public  Resolution  No.   96, 
approved  August  27.  1940.  as  mentioned,  purporting  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  order  the  National  Guard  into  the 
active  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  his  calling 
them  in  for  training,  constituted  merely  the  call  of  the  pay-ofi 
man  on  the  victim — any  one  of  the  States — to  come  through 
with  his  assessment  to  the  racket  which  he  already  had  joined, 
whether  he  knew  It  at  the  time  or  not.    And.  as  stated,  the 
scoop  was  completed  and  rendered  classical  by  the  pass  made 
at  contributing  to  the  conscience  fund  when  the  powers  that 
b< .  by  the  recently  passed  H.  R.  10495.  authorized  the  States 
by  the  laws  of  such  State,  to  create  a  home  guard,  "under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe  for 
discipline  in  training." 

wxroentc  fttrthzb  sham  i:«  thx  homx-cuaks  btu. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  State  legis- 
latures meet  only  every  2  years,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
provided  by  Statf  law  Ijetween  such  meetings  unless  they  are 
called  Into  special  session.  And  it  might  be  that  a  Federal 
Executive  could  induce  the  Secretary  of  War  to  refrain  from 
prescribing  any  such  regvUations  imtU  after  the  next  ses- 
sions of  many  of  the  State  legislatures  which  meet  early  in 
the  odd- numbered  years.    All  ol  which  are  only  a  few  of  the 
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reasons  why  the  States  have  no  effective  military  force  really 
within  their  control,  and  cannot  have  one.  except  at  the  suf- 
ferance of  one  man,  in  the  reasonably  near  future.  Prepara- 
tion for  dictatorship?    No!    Presence  of  dictatorship! 

THE    100    DATS    WITH    THEIR    77    FOWJJtS   TOWARD    DICTATORSHIP 

Whether  this  surreptitious  grab  of  practically  all  their  etfec- 
tive  power  from  the  States  by  stealthily  stealing  their  Na- 
tional Guard  was  one  of  those  77  new  powers,  which  it  has 
been  reliably  said  were  conferred  upon  the  President  in  the 
first  100  days  of  his  incumbency,  is  not  known.  The  final 
approval  of  the  legislation,  meaning  his  signing  of  it.  occurred 
103  days  after  his  inauguration  in  1933.  Authority  for  the  77- 
powers-in-ihe-first-100-days  statement  is  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard.  a  man.  so  he  himself  says,  of  more  than  40  years  of 
experience  in  political  journalism  in  the  United  States  as  edi- 
tor of  a  daily  New  York  newspaper  and  of  a  weekly  journal 
of  liberal  opinion  and  who  states  further  that  the  President 
and  he  are  still  warm  p?rsonal  friends.— See  Third  Presi- 
dential Term,  a  statement  introduced  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Ne- 
braska, page  5946. 

Whether  this  grab  of  the  guard  was  1  cf  the  77  powers 
may  be  immaterial,  since  there  is  no  justification  for  a  sug- 
gestion that  that  great  conferment  of  poweio  stopped  at  the 
number  stated  or  at  the  end  of  approximately  100  days.  And. 
In  any  event,  this  power  to  enforce  all  the  other  powers  is 
the  mainspring — to  become  visible  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  outright  taking  over — of  the  existent  dictatorship  set-up. 
If  any  person  claims  to  believe  that  all  these  powers  add  up 
to  something  less  than  dictatorship.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  what  he  thinks  would  constitute  dictatorship. 

ASSt'MPTTON  BT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  EVEN  THROtTCH  AN  ACT  OE 
CONGRESS.  OF  POWER  TO  PLACE  LIMTTATIONS  ON  RIGHTS  OF  STATES  TO 
MAINTAIN  THnR  MILITIA  IS  UNCONSTTTtmONAL  AS  VSSUMPTION  OF 
POWERS  NOT  GRANTED  FEDERAL  GOVrRNMENT  <  1  OTH  AMENDMENT  i;  BUT 
ALSO  CONCRFSSIONAL  ACT  SOUARELT  VIOLATES  ANOTHER  PROVISION 
WHEN  rr  SEEKS  TO  CALL  MILITIA  IN  X7NDER  FEDERAL  ALTHORrrY  FOR 
TRAINING 

When  Senator  Adams,  of  Colorado,  as  above  quoted  from  the 
Congressional  Record  at  page  13415.  stated  that  the  home- 
guard  bill  was  founded  upon  a  violation  of  a  very  funda- 
mental provision  not  only  of  the  Constitution  but  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  which  antedated  the  Constitution,  and  which 
were  in  no  way  limited  or  restricted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  exactly  correct;  but  he  might  have  car- 
ried the  statement  further.  He  might  have  noted  that  the 
"authority  of  training  the  militia"  was  reserved  "to  the  States 
respectively"  by  a  specific  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  the  preceding  bill  ("authorizing"  the  calling  of  the 
Guard  into  Federal  service  for  training),  which  seemed  to 
make  this  home-guard  bill  necessary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  some  persons,  was  literally  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  wholly  ineffective  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  that: 

The  Congress  i^hall  have  power  •  •  •  to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing. armli\g.  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  fur  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment  cf  the  officers, 
and  "the  authority  of  training  the  militia"  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress.    {Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  7,  clause  16.) 

This  matter  of  the  authority  over  the  militia  being  re.served 
to  the  States  during  their  training  periods  although  they  are 
being  trained  "according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress" has,  always  in  the  past,  been  worked  out  by  a  nice 
balance  between  the  two  jurisdictions  because  neither  was 
trying  to  put  anything  over  on  the  other  but  both  were  try- 
ing to  be  helpful  to  the  other  In  what,  for  the  first  150  years 
of  our  national  existence,  was  considered  a  common  cause. 
But.  with  a  power-mad  administration,  nothing  In  the  way 
of  the  rights  of  others  is  deserving  of  respect,  especially  if  it 
can  be  captured  by  stealth. 

THE    REMEDT 

What  to  do  about  this  masterful  robbery?  The  Governors, 
and  all  citizens  of  the  States  believing  In  constitutional  gov- 
e'-nment.  eventually,  once  they  see  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  about  it,  can  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this  vicious 


legislation  which  now  is  serving  the  purposes  of  our  anti- 
constitutional  administration  just  as  effectively  as  though  It 
were  valid.  But.  meanwhile,  such  a  wave  of  public  senti- 
ment could  be  created  that  the  Federal  power  racketeers 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  forced  to  restore  to  the  States 
the  National  Guard  units— the  last  line  of  real  defense  of  a 
free  people  against  a  Federal  dictatorship.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  looking  at  the  facts  carefully,  that  our  national 
defense  would  not  be  impeded  by  such  a  just  restitution, 
especially  now  that  selective  service,  for  increasing  the  Reg- 
ular Army  as  fast  as  men  can  be  handled,  has  actually  gotten 
under  way. 

If  our  dictatorship  drive  ever  is  to  be  stopped,  the  correc- 
tion of  this  National  Guard  grab  will  be  an  excellenl  way  to 
start  to  stop  it. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  ANALYSIS  TO  AVOID  AND  REPAIR  DICTATORSHIP  TN  THE 
UNITED  states;  and,  by  no  means  to  IMPEDE  THE  PREPAREDNESS 
PROGRAM 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  this  analysis  and  a  former 
like  statement  to  which  this  is  a  supplement — statement  by 
Congressman  Shafer.  of  Michigan.  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  5040— would  not  in  any  sense  wish  to 
slow  up  the  preparedness  program,  it  is  desirable  here  to  give 
a  copy  of  the  letter  with  which  the  former  statement  entitled 
"Dictatorship  or  Defense"  was  sent  in.    It  follows: 

My  Dear  Congressman:  There  Is  handed  you  herewith  a  memo- 
randum I  have  worked  out  entitled  •'Dictatorship  or  Defense."  It 
presents  the  proposition  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  call  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  States  into  the  Federal  service  "for  training." 
and  suiTpests  that  an  attempt  to  get  such  authorization  from  Con- 
gress may  be  a  further  move  in  the  direction  of  dictatorship.  You 
may  use  this  memorandum  in  any  way  which  you  feel  will  aid  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government. 

Just  to  give  you  my  viewpoint.  I  should  state:  (1)  I  represent  no 
one  In  any  matter  of  this  nature  and  speak  only  for  myself  per- 
sonally. (2)  Ever  since  giving  any  thought  to  the  matter — 1.  e.,  In 
the  days  of  and  prior  to  our  part  of  the  World  War — I  have  be- 
lieved in  sufficient  military  preparedness  for  our  country  and  have 
spoken  this  view  whenever  opportunity  has  arisen,  which  now  in- 
cludes favoring  all  the  preparation  we  can  accomplish  legitimately 
and  doing  that  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  (3)  As  a  member  of 
the  A.  E  F  .  I  was  a  No.  1  machine  gunner  and  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  making  our  current  preparations  modern  to 
the  nth  degree  (4)  I  believe  In  conscription  as  the  proper  means 
of  raising  an  army,  when  a  sizable  one  Is  needed,  either  in  time  of 
war  or  in  peacetime  when  war  threatens  us,  having  been  one  of  the 
invited  guests  at  the  last  war.  (5)  After  war  is  on,  and.  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  at  other  times.  I  believe  In  the  motto  of  Stephen 
Decatur:  "Our  country!  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right — but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 
And  (6)  finally,  I  believe,  to  anybody  who  Is  capable  '/I  reasoning 
ruthlessly,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  con- 
sclentiuu.s  objector  to  rendering  military  service  for  his  country  In 
time  of  war. 

Trusting    this    material    may    be    of    assistance    In    checking    our 
onrush   toward   dictatorship — which,   to   be   readily   effected,   must 
have  all  elements  of  quickly  usable  power  under  one  control — I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Errett  O.  Smith. 

CURRENT     opposition     TO     PURLOINING     NATIONAL     GUARD     BT     FEDERAL 

government 

Along  with  the  memorandum  on  Dictatorship  or  Defense 
were  listed  references  to  two  important  statements  opposing 
the  idea  of  the  Federal  Government  taking  over  the  National 
Guard  unless  for  the  proper  and  legal  purposes.     They  were: 

Editorial  from  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  3,  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Congres.sman  Robert  A. 
Grant — Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  9538. 

Editorial  from  Cincimiati  Times-Star  of  June  1.  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Congressman  Charles  H. 
Elston — Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  3649. 

SUMMARY    OF    PRINCIPLES    INVOLVED    FOR    LEGISLATORS 

In  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  the  points  of  the  Dictator- 
ship or  Defense  memorandum,  and  at  the  end  of  it.  there  were 
a.<^ked  a  number  of  queries,  as  follows: 

How  can  any  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress  vote  for  this 
proposed    legislation    federalizing    the    National    Guard    for 

training- 
First.  VVTio  has  any  concern  for  States'  rights? 
Second.  Who  has  a  careful  regard  for  his  oath  to  support 

the  Constitution? 


y4 
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Third.  Who  has  sxifflcient  respect  for  his  own  mental  integ- 
rity to  be  able  to  lay  a  simple  proposal — with  the  attendant 
declarations  as  to  its  purpose— alongside  the  Constitution  and 
thas  decide  whether  the  two  are  inconsistent? 

Fourth.  Who  has  sufficient  iron  in  his  blood  to  be  willing 
to  stand  firmly  for  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  people 
against  our  encroaching  dictatorship? 


National  Defense— Plan  or  I'atchwork' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24   (legislative  day  of   Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LINDSAY  ROGERS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  article  by  Lindsay 
Rogers  entitled  "National  Defense— Plan  or  Patchwork?" 
This  article  is  reprinted  from  Foreign  Affairs,  an  American 
quarterly  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Foreign  Affairs  for  October   1940 1 

NATIONAL  defense:    PLAN  OR  PATCHWORK' 

^  (By  Lindsay  Rogers) 

Paul  Reynaud  published  a  little  bock  in  1937  called  Le  Probldme 
IfUitalre  Fran<,als.  Two  years  before.  France  had  decided  to  extend 
military  service  from  1  to  2  years.  Was  that  a  sound  method  of 
building  the  army?  Was  that  real  preparedness?  M.  Reynaud 
answered  "No":  It  was  'only  patchwork."  He  said  that  to  let  Ger- 
many have  the  advantage  in  respect  of  the  "modern  Instruments" 
tor  destruction  would  pernUt  the  ancient  threat  weighing  on  France 
to  grow  In  terrible  proportions.  "On  the  contrary,  if  we  know  how 
to  play  the  new  card  which  the  evolution  of  warfare  offers  us.  we 
wlU  find  again  all  our  advantages,  for  it  Is  above  all  In  the  realm  of 
quality  that  It  Is  within  our  power  to  seize  the  advantage  since 
the  auperlorlty  of  numbers  Is.  alas,  denied  us." 

Generals,  ministers,  and  parliamentarians  did  not  heed  Reynaud's 
wortU.  A  few  months  before,  the  Government  had  demanded 
crediu  of  nineteen  and  a  half  billion  francs  for  defense  prepara- 
tions. That  figure  wa«  arrived  at  by  totaling  the  requisitions  of 
tile  three  defense  ministries.  In  Washington,  recent  Qgures  seem 
to  have  been  arrived  at  by  totaling  the  requests  of  two  services — 
the  army  and  navy — for  them-selves.  and  for  a  third  service,  the 
air  force,  which  they  share  and  in  which  they  compete  with  each 
other.  Prance.  Reynaud  declared,  made  no  attempt  "to  determine 
whether,  given  the  actual  means  of  our  state  of  de'ense.  the  perils 
which  the  country  ran,  and  existing  or  probable  alliances,  it  were 
better  |for  each  billion  francs)  to  construct  a  cruiser  or  500  planes 
or  a  thousand  tanks.  Doubtless  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have 
the  strongest  army,  the  strongest  air  force,  the  stronge?t  navy: 
but  is  this  possible?  If  it  Is  not  poeslble,  wc  must  choose,  that  is 
to  aay.  decide." 

Prance  had  no  machinery  for  such  decisions.  Neither  has  the 
United  States.  To  be  sure.  Prance  liad  a  trinity  of  national  de- 
fense— the  three  ministers  heading  the  three  tservlces  of  the  army. 
the  nary,  and  the  air  force,  each  assisted  by  his  chief  of  staff  and 
meeting  perlodlcaUy  in  a  Comite  Permanent  (of  which  Marshal 
Petain  was  a  permanent  member)  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  who  also  had  the  title  of  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense. The  United  States  has  no  such  trinity  It  has  a  duality — 
the  Joint  board.  But  this  body  includes  only  the  highest  Army 
and  Navy  officers,  and  no  one  save  them — neither  the  President, 
nor  the  Secretaries,  nor  Congress — can  have  more  ih.in  incomplete 
and  haphazard  Information  about  the  matters  on  which  they  agree, 
on  those  about  which  they  continue  to  be  deadlocked,  and  on  those 
they  may  have  completely  overlooked. 

The  French  trinity  was  xinable  to  decide  the  military  policy  cf 
France,  for  each  Minister  had  faith  In  his  own  branch  of  the 
service  and  foupht  for  Its  Interests.  Hence  contradictory  rf<-ponsl- 
bilitles  confronted  each  other  and  wire  not  re«*anciled.  Reynaud 
-  pro^osed  a  Ministry  of  National  Defense  assisted  by  a  staff— an 
"espece  de  'brain  trust'  " — small  in  numbers,  composed  m  pr.nclple 
of  officers  drawn  from  the  Centre  des  Hautes-Etudes  de  la  Defen^se 
Natlonale — an  organization  for  which  there  is  no  American 
counterpart.  .4s  they  exercised  their  functions,  these  officers  would 
forget  their  former  allegiances  and  think  only  of  defense.     Under- 


neath the  ministry  there  would  be  secretaries  for  the  three  srvJces 
and  an  undersecretary  for  procurement  for  all  three.  The  French 
Government  did  not  adopt  this  suggestion.  Its  method  was  the 
one  which  in  the  la.st  war  was  described  as  le  systeme  I>— "debrouille 
tol"— "muddle  through."  Unhappily  In  this  sort  of  war  such  a 
system  was  synonymcus  with  catastrophe. 

Does  not  Reynauds  analysis  have  a  direct  and  Immediate  bearing 
on  the  problem  which  now  confronts  the  United  States?  He  asked 
whether,  given  "existing  or  probable  alliances,"  France  hed  the 
weapons  that  .'^he  should  have.  But  his  country  and  Great  Britain 
went  ahead  and  made  promises  to  Poland  without  having  military 
power  to  fulfill  them.  What  Is  it  that  the  United  States  now  pro- 
p.-.ses  to  defend  and  where  and  hew  do  we  propose  to  do  It?  France 
had  her  Maginot  Line,  but  did  the  Coralte  Permanent  ever  C(;'ns:der 
the  necessity  of  extending  it  to  the  channel,  or  consider  how — as  an 
alternative — France  was  to  be  made  le.^s  deficient  in  the  air?  At  the 
time  of  Munich,  Great  Britain  and  France  frankly  admitted  their 
ur.preparedncss.  But  why  was  that  unprcparedness  relatively  so 
little  less  a  year  later?  Enough  money  had  been  appropriated  to 
bfgin  to  redress  the  balance.  Did  the  operations  en  the  Continent 
shfw  that  the  British  and  French  had  thought  out  plans  for  their 
conduct— Just  where,  for  example,  they  would  resist  an  attack 
through  Belgium?  Hasty  and  even  Impromptu  planning  must  have 
contributed  to  make  the  Norwegian  expedition  the  egregious  failure 
that  it  turned  out  to  be  Most  important  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  long  neglected  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  warfare — 
that  military  cperations  require  a  secure  base.  At  the  time  of 
Munich  antiaircraft  defense  was  sf)  scant  as  to  he  almost  ludicrous. 
and  the  preparations  during  the  following  year  were  laggard  One 
reason  had  been  a  struggle  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  local 
authorities,  brilliantly  conducted  on  both  sides,  over  who  should 
pay  for  what  During  the  first  months  of  the  war  Allied  purchasing 
In  the  United  States — particjlarly  of  planes — failed  to  disclose  any 
ccnviction  that  deflclercleo  in  the  air  must  be  met  as  fully  r^rd  as 
swiftly  as  pt«sible  and  at  almost  any  cost  After  the  Norwegian 
debacle  and  the  change  of  government  in  England  there  was  a  change 
of  attitude;  but  until  then  the  record  was  not  heartening 

Before  the  war  of  1914-18  Jules  Cambon,  France's  Ambassador  In 
Berlin,  could  and  did  say.  when  Germany  seemed  to  be  rlciir.K  high, 
"J'attends  la  gaffe  allemande."  But  in  this  war  the  Germans  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  many  blunders  Tlicy  had  thought  cut 
what  they  wanted  to  do  and  had  endeavored  to  produce  the  means 
for  doing  it.  The  military  machine  was  mighty.  But  in  addition 
they  were  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  their  enemies 
had  been  victims  of  what  M.  Reynaud  called  the  "illusion  '  that  the 
political  authcrltles  could  leave  It  "to  the  miliury  authority  lts«Hf 
to  reform  itself  "  Thus  they  were  guilty  of  crimes  which  Reynaud 
listed  as  I'hesitation,  la  timldite,  la  moUesse — hesitation,  timidity, 
softness  "In  this  matter.'  Reynaud  declared — and  In  recent  weeks 
he  must  oft  times  have  recalled  the  pa.ssage — "history  shows  us  that 
crimes  by  abstention  are  the  greatest  crimes  against  a  country,  even 
If  they  escape  though  wrongfully,  dramatic  catastrophes  !n  the  law 
courts."  Ironically,  it  is  not  these  crimes  which  the  Riom  court 
li  Investigating 

If  there  have  been  "crimes  of  abstention  "  In  Oenmny  they 
have  failed  to  prevent  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  mll'.iarj'  suc- 
cesses and  were  50  few  as  to  revise  Htins  Delbrucks  definition  of 
strategy  as  "making  one  less  error  than  your  opponents  "  "Accord- 
ing to  plan"  was  a  phrase  sickenlngly  familiar  in  the  war  com- 
muniques of  1914-18  Newspaper  readers  knew  that  in  mf*t  cases 
It  concealed  tactical  failures.  Only  successes  would  be  r.  ported 
in  definite  term.«  cf  the  capture  of  territory  or  of  prisoners  But 
since  8eptemt)er  1939,  "according  to  plan"  has  been  a  not  Inaccu- 
rate description  cf  the  way  In  which  Germany's  strategy  has  pro- 
ceeded and  In  which  total  warfare  has  been  conducted.  No  secret 
weapon  h^s  been  brought  forth  suddenly  from  the  military  arsenal 
for  use  with  catastrophic  effects.  On  the  contrary,  Germany's  most 
effective  weapon  has  not  been  secret;  yet  the  enemy  c.d  not  use  it. 
Germany  has  simply  made  certain  that  sufQcient  thought  preceded 
the  determination  of  policy  and  the  selection  of  means  for  Im- 
plementing it:  that  political  statecraft  and  military  strateey  were 
harmonious  parts  of  the  same  effort;  that  there  was  coordli.atlon 
of  the  military  machine,  and  that  It  had  backing  from  the  indus- 
trial machine. 

Of  course,  this  was  far  easier  in  Germany  than  it  wotild  be  In 
a  nontotalitarian  state  In  February  193«,  Hitler  decreed:  "Hence- 
forth I  shall  take  personal  and  direct  command  of  the  aimed 
forces."  How  far  he  has  actually  directed  them  Is  not  cUar  but 
the  high  command  has  certainly  not  been  Independent,  and  the 
sweep  of  events  seems  to  demonstrate  that  Hitler  has  gotten  along 
better  with  his  command  than  did.  for  example.  Lincoln  with 
McClellan  or  Jefferson  Davis  with  his  generals. 

Two  days  before  the  war  began.  Hitler  set  up  a  ministerial  council 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Reich  Its  head  was  Field  Marshal  Goerlng. 
whose  associates  were  the  Puhrer  s  deputy  and  party  representative. 
Hcrr  Rudolf  Hess;  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr  Frick,  the 
Minister  of  Economics,  Dr.  Funk;  the  Chief  of  the  Reich  Chancellery, 
Dr  Lammers;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  General  Keitel  This  organization  could  Instantly  settle  any 
dispute  between  the  political  and  military  authorities  It  could 
issue  any  decrees  that  it  wanted  to,  co-opt  members  for  subcom- 
mittees, and  appoint  and  control  regional  defense  commissars  Pour 
months  later  this  body  was  reorganized  and  In  effect  Marshal 
Goerlng  took  over  the  direction  of  the  war  economy  with  a  council 
ol  the  same  character  but  recruited  on  a  broader  basis.    The  councU 


did  not  have  to  improvise,  because,  for  6  yrars.  Germany's  be-all 
and  end-all  had  been  the  organization  of  every  military,  industrial, 
and  moral  resource  for  the  waging  of  total  war.  Arbitrary  power  was 
subject  to  few  restraints.  Laws,  constitutions,  bills  of  rights,  con- 
science, decency  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  orders. 
Bismarck  once  declared  that  any  fool  could  rule  by  martial  law;  but 
arbitrary  power  alone  cannot  run  a  oompiicated  mechanism  which 
combines  military  effort  and  economic  organization,  to  say  nothing 
cf  diplomacy  and  propaganda.  Totalitarian  warfare,  to  be  success- 
ful, requires  the  transfer  of  sufflcient  authority  to  a  Ixady  so  con- 
stituted that  it  can  command  the  knowledge  necessary  for  it  to 
make  intelligent  u.se  of  its  authority.  That  Is  possible  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  without  excessive  sacrifice  of  democratic  values.  In- 
deed. If  It  is  not  done,  those  values  may  be  lost  as  in  France,  or 
threatened  as  In  Great  Britain.  And  when  It  is  done,  two  important 
principles  must  be  adhered  to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  military  hierarchy  cannot  be  permitted  to 
reform  itself.  "One  of  the  most  stire  principles"  |of  the  art  of  state- 
craft), wToto  Walter  Bagehot,  "is  that  success  depends  on  a  due  mix- 
ture of  special  and  nonspeclal  minds — of  minds  which  attend  to  the 
means  and  of  minds  which  attend  to  the  ends  "  Germany  acted 
on  that  principle.  The  military  hierarchy  was  not  allowed  to  reform 
Itself  On  the  contrary.  It  was  broken  and  reshaped  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  purges  of  generals  that  Herr  Hitler  has  had  and  which  may 
have  been  due  to  dislike  of  individuals  or  to  a  desire  to  insure  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  himself  Much  more  Important  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  three  mllilary  branches — Army,  Navy,  and  Air- — have  been 
coordinated  L'am<iur  propre  and  particularism  were  not  permitted. 
The  chieftains  have  not  been  men  whose  selection  was  chiefly  In- 
fluenced by  seniority  and  who  reached  key  posts  only  when  they 
were  close  to  retirement.  For  men  of  ability  promotion  has  been 
rapid,  and  for  men  whose  capacities  were  found  wanting,  cashiering 
has  been  instantanoons — all  this  before  the  war  actually  began 

But  there  Is.  I  think,  a  second  clue,  the  symbol  of  which  Is 
Berghof,  the  Ftihrers  mountain  fastness,  to  which  he  so  frequently 
retires.  He  may  be  abnormal  mentally,  he  may  consult  astrologers, 
he  may  not  himself  be  the  principal  directing  genius  of  the  German 
war  machine  He  may.  In  1938,  as  an  official  statement  declared, 
have  made  97  ppeechef!  and  had  8.922  telephone  conversations,  but 
he  and  his  immediate  a.ssoclates  do  reserve  time  which  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  routine  duties  At  Berghof  Hitler  does  not  play  the  coun- 
try squire;  neither  there  nor  In  Berlin  has  he  any  burdensome  cere- 
monial dutie*;  and  he  does  not  have  to  run  for  reelection  "Too 
btisy  to  think"  Is  a  phrase  that  does  not  seem  to  be  In  the  Berghof 
vocabulary  When  that  phrase  has  to  be  used  the  fact  that  the  busy 
men  are  of  extraordinary  ability  Is  not  a  sufficient  offset  When  the 
description  is  not  apt.  lesser  minds  going  at  a  problem  from  different 
angles,  pooling  experience  and  ideas,  raising  questions,  asking  for 
facts,  demandlni?  of  the  experts  their  appreciations  of  actual  and 
probable  situations,  can  ofttimes  do  a  better  Job  than  can  an  over- 
whelmed genius  M  Re>-naud  wanted  a  thought  organization  In 
the  French  war  ofllre   but  he  did  not  have  it. 

Save  in  the  totalitarian  states,  civilian  ministers  have  on  the 
whole  been  extremely  reluctant  to  order,  to  check,  or  even  to 
question  the  services 

Twenty  years  ago.  Lord  d'Abemon,  then  British  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  remarked  that  in  the  coimtry  to  which  he  was 
accredited  there  was  "exaggerated  deference  to  professional  opin- 
ion," and  he  contrasted  Germany  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Umted  States  which  heard  all  the  arguments  and  then  made  a 
•election  of  policies  rather  than  having  the  "best"  handed  to  them 
by  expertc.  The  heads  of  totalitarian  states,  as  I  have  suggested, 
show  "exaggerated  deference"  to  none;  but  in  the  democracies, 
legislatures  and  executives  acquiesce  rather  easily  In  the  profes- 
sional opinion  of  soldiers  and  saUors.  and  neglect  to  question  and 
to  prod  Of  course,  proper  deference  should  be  paid  any  profes- 
sional opinion  that  Is  competent,  but  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
the  professional  opinion  of  soldiers  and  sailors  Is  considered  far 
more  sacrosanct  than  all  the  opinions  of  other  professions.  For  the 
fact  is  that,  as  Churchill  said  of  the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
last  war,  outside  of  technical  matters  they  "were  helpless  and 
misleading  arbiters  in  problems  in  whose  solution  the  aid  of  the 
state«man,  the  flnai.cler.  the  manufacturer,  the  inventor,  the 
psychologist,  was  equally  required." 

That  this  truth  is  so  frequently  Ignored  seems  the  more  remark- 
able when  one  reflects  on  the  nature  of  the  p'-ofrsslon  of  arms. 
In  his  History  of  Civilization.  Buckle  noted  that  "in  a  backward 
state  of  society,  men  of  distinguished  talents  crowd  to  the  army  and 
are  proud  to  enroll  themselves  in  Its  ranks,"  but  that  "as  t-ociety 
advances,  new  sources  of  activity  are  opened  and  new  professions 
arise  which,  being  es.sentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities 
for  success  more  rapid  than  any  formerly  known."  In  England, 
70  years  ago.  the  opportunities  of  the  new  professions  were  great. 
To  quote  Buckle,  "if  a  father  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  re- 
markable he  brings  him  up  in  one  of  the  lay  professions  v  here 
Intellect,  when  accompanied  by  Industry,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
If,  however,  the  Inferiority  of  the  boy  is  obvious,  a  suitable  remedy 
Is  at  hand;  he  is  made  either  a  soldier  or  a  clergyman;  he  is  sent 
Into  the  army  or  hidden  in  the  chtirch." 

Let  It  be  said  at  once  that,  as  applied  to  the  American  Army. 
Buckie's  observation  Is  a  caricature,  and  that  our  officers  p.re.  on 
the  whole,  able  and  devoted  men.  some  of  whom  have  delit>erately 
chosen  to  serve  their  country  Instead  of  seeking  great  distinction 
and  wealth  in  other  professions.  At  the  moment,  moreover,  there 
seems  to  be  aproement  that  we  are  fortunate  in  our  high  command. 
On  the  ether  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  recruitment  for 


the  profession  of  arms  is  on  the  basis  of  excellence  tempered  by 
geographical  distribution  and  political  nomination.  "•  •  • 
our  whole  Army, '  wrote  General  MacArthur  In  his  last  report  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  "has  been  developed  spiritually  In  the  Image  of 
West  Point,  ■  whose  graduates  are  nurtured  in  the  teachinKs  "of 
discipline,  courage,  and  loyalty — the  cardinal  virtues  ol  the  soldier." 
These  are  certainly  virtues— perhaps  cardinal  ones — but  no  one 
has  ever  maintained  that  instruction  at  the  service  academies 
sought  to  cultivate  flair.  Judgment.  Inventiveness,  flexibility  of 
mind,  receptiveness  to  new  ideas,  and  rejection  of  worn-out  ideas. 

The  profession,  moreover.  Is  one  which  discourages  Juniors  from 
questioning  superiors  and  which  makes  rank  synonymous  with 
omniscience.  "No  one,"  as  Harold  Laski  has  snld,  "can  effectively 
argue  with  another  man  on  his  knees;  and  the  soldier  and  sailor 
In  high  command  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  their  views  that  they  too  seldom  are  accessible 
to  that  criticism  which  makes  them  state,  and  defend  from  attack. 
the  groundwork  of  their  basic  assumptions."  What  other  profes- 
sion separates  promotion  from  ability,  makes  It  depend  on  seniority, 
confines  high  preferment  to  those  who  are  ceasing  to  be  middle- 
aged  and  then  permits  It  to  be  determined  by  older  comrades  in 
arms?  This  Is  tolerated  because,  save  in  time  of  war,  soldieilng 
Is  a  sheltered,  noncompetitive  profession.  In  time  of  peace  the 
soldier's  life  Is  make-lielieve;  the  study  of  tactics  of  previous  wars, 
the  prep>aration  cf  plans  for  new  eventualities,  maneuvers,  and  war 
games.  But  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  whether  the  plans  are 
any  good  until  they  are  actually  tried  against  an  enemy.  Ability  is 
not  put  to  any  decisive  test  as  it  continually  is  in  the  case  of  the 
doctor  whose  patients  die  or  the  lawyer  whose  clients  lose.  What  I 
have  said  about  the  Army  applies  to  the  Navy,  save  that  it,  even  In 
time  of  peace,  is  not  a  sheltered  occupation.  There  Is  competition — 
with  the  elements  And  in  the  case  of  air  forces,  unhappUy, 
training  demands  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life. 

Surely  these  considerations  suggest  that,  technical  matters  apart, 
the  deference  paid  to  service  opinion  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Military  history  teems  with  illustrations  of  the  beneficial  substitu- 
tion of  civilian  Judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  the  services.  The 
story  of  the  tanks  is  a  tragic  one  of  military  indifference,  even 
hostility,  to  the  poseibllltles  of  a  new  weapon.  The  British  com- 
mand in  Prance,  ignoring  ministerial  advice,  used  the  tank  In  such 
a  way  that  its  effectiveness  was  greatly  lessened.  In  mld-1015. 
Lord  Kitchener  Initialed  a  memorandum  which  asked  two  machine 
guns  per  battalion:  "if  possible  run  to  four  per  battalion  and 
above  lour  may  be  counted  as  a  luxury."  Lloyd  George,  then  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  took  Kitchener's  maximum  of  four  and  gave 
this  order:  "Square  It,  multiply  that  result  by  two;  and  when  you 
are  In  sight  of  that,  double  it  again  for  good  luck."  By  November 
1915,  5  months  after  Kitchener's  memorandum,  the  War  Office  had 
quadrupled  his  maximum,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  aver- 
age was  about  the  one  anticipated  by  Lloyd  George.  Convoys  for 
merchant  ships  were  forced  upon  the  Admiralty  by  the  British 
War  Cabinet  against  firm  and  prolonged  objections  from  Admiral 
JeUicoe.  The  Cabinet's  view,  it  should  be  noted,  was  backed  by 
Admiral  Sims,  who  in  turn  was  supported  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  White  House.  Until  Munich,  the  BrltUh  War  Office  had 
only  allotted  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  its  total  appropriations 
for  antiaircraft  defense.  "The  custom  of  the  services."  It  has  been 
said,  "differs  from  the  domestic  family  in  that  the  latest  born  Is 
commonly  the  first  to  suffer"  Old.  well-Intrenched  branches  can 
look  after  themselves.  Before  1938  our  War  Department  was  spend- 
ing more  on  horses,  mules,  harness,  and  wagons  than  on  tanks, 
arms,  and  armed  vehicles. 

But  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  only  lesson  of  the  past  Is 
the  need  for  more  civilian  cooperation  with  or  even  direction  of 
the  services.  Despite  agitation  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  the 
British  Cabinet  was  laggard  in  planning  its  defense  preparations. 
There  was  great  delay  In  setting  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply,  and  when 
It  was  finally  created  Its  powers  were  Inadequate,  Antiaircraft 
defense  was  for  long  left  to  the  Home  Office  and  was  not  put  under 
a  separate  organlKatlon.  The  stimulation  of  agriculture  and  the 
storage  of  focd  supplies  were  tackled  late  and  then,  for  some  time, 
tentatively.  British  experience  before  the  war  demonstrated  that 
the  much-vaunted  administrative  class  of  the  British  civil  service 
was  not  brilliantly  adapted  to  meet  the  new  tasks  ImpKJsed  upon 
It.  When  a  man  has  spent  the  formative  years  at  his  life  caring 
as  much  for  routine  as  for  results,  and.  In  an  endeavor  to  keep  costs 
down,  has  habltuate^d  himself  to  say  "no,"  It  is  loo  much  to  expect 
that,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  he  will  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
and,  in  meeting  em°rgencies,  will  be  Imaginative,  courageous,  and 
even  rash.  Lloyd  George  realized  this  in  the  last  war  when  he 
staffed  the  key  posts  of  his  Ministry  of  Munitions  from  outside  the 
civil  service,  and  it  was  an  amazingly  efficient  organization  that  he 
created. 

When  this  war  came,  Mr.  Chamberlain  created  a  war  cabinet,  but 
It  differed  fundamentally  from  the  war  cabinet  that  Lloyd  George 
set  up  in  December  1916  It  was  on  strict  party  lines  and  was 
nearly  twice  as  large.  With  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  had  only  one  member  who  was  entirely  free  of  departmental 
duties  It  was  heavily  weighted  with  Mr.  Chamberlnln's  cronies— 
Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare— all  mln- 
isters  who  were  worn  out  through  devotion  to  routine.  In  Lloyd 
George's  Cabinet  of  five,  there  was  only  one  man— Bonar  Law, 
Chancellor  of  the  E.\chequcr— who  had  departmental  duties,  and 
he  was  rather  a  sentinel  outside  the  cabinet  to  keep  matters  from 
getting  to  it  than  a  full  mcinbi.>r  of  the  directorate.     The  others, 
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Lord  Mllner.  Lord  Curaon.  Arthur  Henderson,  and  General  Smuts, 
vtere  not  mere  deserving  party  hacks. 

From  December  1918  on.  that  War  Cabinet  planned  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  It  met  dally,  sometimes  twice  a  day  It  had  direct 
access  to  chiefs  of  staff  and  to  departmental  experts  It  had  a 
highly  efficient  secretariat.  It  divided  labor  and  set  up  Innumer- 
able aubcommlttees  under  the  chairmanships  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers There  was  criticism  that  It  ignored  the  fact  that  policy 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  departmental  detail  and  that 
n  Imposed  great  burdens  on  the  time  of  officials  who  had  to  dance 
attendance  until  they  could  get  their  innlncs.  But  the  War 
Cabinet  was  an  organization  which  attempted  to  put  thought 
before  action,  and  after  It  was  set  up  the  British  effort  was  much 
more  smoothly  directed  and  the  term  "too  late"  was  rarely  used. 
A  British  War  Cabinet  Is  not  an  article  for  export,  but  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlay  Its  creation  and  func'toninc:  are  principles 
which  miLst  be  accepted  and  then  adapted  by  any  government  which 
setScs  to  avoid  failure. 

What  Is  the  situation  In  which  we  in  this  country  find  our- 
selves' Our  problem  Is  more  difficult  than  was  the  comparable 
problem  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France  Their  parliaments  were 
Willing  to  give  plelns  pouvoirs  to  the  executive  Hence,  for  any 
e'rors  which  were  committed,  th?  executives  bore  ?ole  responsibility. 
Our  Congress  Is  not  willing  to  write  a  blank  check  in  re.^pect  to 
grants  of  power,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  blame  Congress. 
It  encounters  va^ieness  In  high  places.  It  knows  that  in  June  its 
adjournment' was  proposed  and  that  now  there  is  much  work  for  it 
to  do  But  congressional  delavs  or  even  refr.sils  will  not  be 
decisive.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  emergency  powers 
already  granted  that  give  him.  as  Commander  in  Chief,  .sufficient 
freedom  of  action — to  make  or  mar  his  reputation  and  perhaps  save 
or  sacrifice  his  country  If  we  go  the  way  of  France,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  blame  it  on  Congress  It  has  been  generous,  almost  profli- 
gate. In  granting  money  and.  within  the  limitations  it  has  Imposed. 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  spenders  to  be  intelligent. 
Likewise  there  can  be  no  legislative  barrier  to  their  unintelligence. 

In  Prance,  and  particularly  In  Great  Britain.  Parliaments  exer- 
cised a  beneficent  influence  on  executive  policy  and  stimulated  exec- 
utive action  through  questioning  ministors.  expressing  fears  and 
alarms,  and  demandii.g  an  accounting  That  kind  of  role  Is  im- 
possible for  the  American  Congress  Nor  can  it  impose  on  the  Exec- 
utive any  solution  of  the  planning  problem  When  the  Executive 
becimes  aware  of  the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  anxious  to  effect 
It  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  himself,  for  h:s  powers  are  ample. 
If  Congress  tried  to  lmp<ise  a  solutl  n  on  an  Executive  unaware  of 
its  necessity,  any  organization  suggested  would  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, even  hjstllity.  and  would  not  work 

Blue  prints  of  desirable  changes  could  easilv  be  drawn  up,  but 
what  blue  print  would  bo  best?  A  .-separate  department  of  national 
defense  Is  prob;ib!y  ruled  out  because  both  services  would  be  so  ho.s- 
tile  to  it  Even  if  It  were  desirable,  a  separate  air  department  w  )u'd 
take  so  long  to  shake  dcwn  that  the  r.d-.  i.-ability  cf  constituting  it 
at  the  present  Juncture  would  seem  d.^ubtfuI.  Certainly,  however, 
there  should  be  stme  civilian  participation  in  thp  Joint  B  ard  .so 
that  there  cuuld  be  a  mixture  of  the  nonspecial  and  special  m:nds. 
Certainly,  also,  on  the  procurement  and  ;.'!du-trlal  racbili^ation  side 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  cannot  be  left  advisory. 
But  most  lmport;int  of  all  is  the  neces.'-ity  rf  setting  up  some  kind 
of  bodv — perhnps  Interdepartmental,  perhaps  supradcpartm?n*al — 
In  which  routine  will  not  be  allowtd  to  postpone  thinking  about 
policy,  charting  its  outlines  and  plannin;^  its  execution — a  body.  In 
short,  which  will  confine  itself  to  intellectual  effort. 

"It  is  one  business,"'  wrote  Sir  Henr^'  Taylcr  many  years  ago,  "to 
do  what  must  be  done  and  another  to  devise  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  British  Government  as  htther-o  existing  to 
transact  only  the  former  business;  and  the  reform  which  it  requires 
Is  to  enlarge  that  spirit  so  as  to  include  the  latter '"  Where  In 
Washington  Is  any  machinery  for  devising  what  ought  to  be  done? 
Presid'nt  Roosevelt  undoubtedly  wishes  to  go  dcwn  in  history  as  a 
great  President  He  may — and  with  some  ]\»stiflcaticn — think  of 
himself  as  did  WlUiam  I'm,  the  Elder,  who  said  to  George  II:  "I 
know  that  1  can  save  this  country  and  that  no  one  else  can  "  If  he 
feels  this  way.  he  should  ponder  a  remark  by  Mandell  Creighton  in 
hla  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  Creighton  said  thf^t  •all  men  are  to  be 
Judged  by  what  they  do  a::d  the  way  in  which  they  do  if:  but  he 
added  that  in  the  case  of  great  statesmen  there  Is  a  third  considera- 
tion which  challenges  our  Judgment — what  they  choose  to  do. 
That  th*rd  consideration  is  nowadays  much  more  important  than  it 
was  in  WcJlseys  or  even  in  Crelghtons  time  Given  the  tremendous 
problems  which  now  confront  statesmen — the  totalitarian  nature  of 
defense  preparations,  the  importance  of  time,  the  difficulty  of  re- 
trieving errors,  the  catastrophic  effects  of  not  being  able  to  say 
"according  to  plan."  there  is  a  fourth  consideration — the  selection 
of  machinery  and  procedures  by  a  statesman  so  that  he  nsakes  it 
certain  that  thought  will  precede  decisions,  that  his  cheesing  what 
to  do  will  be  intelligent  and  not  too  late. 

There  Is  a  French  proverb  which  says  that  a  man  can  accomplish 
mtrarles  If  he  will  only  share  the  credit  with  others  The  proverb 
does  not  say  what  is  equally  true — that  a  man  who  thus  accom- 
pltshos  miracles  seems  a  miracle  man  because  those  with  whom  he 
shares  the  credit  are  no  mo>e  than  his  instrument:}. 
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or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  24  (leQislative  day  of   Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 18k  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CYRUS  S    EATON  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
BROWN  DAILY  HERALD 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton  entitled  -The  Third  Term  'Tradition'  "  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Brown  Daily  Herald  dated  October  21. 
1940.  entitled  'The  Best  Man."  The  Brown  Daily  Herald  is 
a  student  publication  of  Brown  Univer.sity. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  THiaD-TERM  "TR-uimoN" 
(By  Cyrus  S    Eaton) 
Reverence    for    the    no    third-term    "tradition"    In    the    United 
Stales  Is  a  puzzling  phenomenon  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history    of    popular    government    and    of    Intellectual    and    political 
freedom,  particularly  as  exemplified   In  English  and  Canadian  cx- 
p)erience.    Bryce.  the  great  liberal  who  served  in  Gladstone's  cabinet 
and  later  was  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  who  was  the 
most  penetrating  student  the  American  system  of  government  has 
ever    had,    observed    that    "the    hostility    to   a   third    term    of    office 
rested  not  meiely  on  reverence  for  the  example  set  by  Wai-hingion, 
but  also  on  the  fear  that  a  President  repeatedly  chosen  would  be- 
come  dangerous   to   republican    institutions,"    and   asserted,    "this 
particular  alarm  seems,  to  a  European,  groundless" 

Tlie  history  of  liberty  and  democracy  in  England  deserves  the 
study  of  those  who  fear  that  the  election  of  a  President  for  a 
third  term  might  result  in  dictatorship.  England  has  offered  to 
the  world  the  one  conspicuous  example  of  a  long,  continuous,  and 
orderly  development  of  political  institutions.  And  it  is  from  the 
early  establishment  of  self-government  and  the  steady  growth  of 
this  principle  m  Bnti.-^h  hands  that  England  has  come  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  the  forerunner  of  our  own  form  of 
government. 

THE  CHIEF  EXECtmVX  IN  ENGL.A>n) 

Of  almost  a  dozen  men  who  have  served  as  Prime  Minister  of 
England  for  longer  than  8  years,  the  examples  range  from  Wnlpole's 
21  years  to  the  younger  Pitt's  20  years,  to  Gladstone's  and  Salis- 
bury's 13  years  apiece,  to  Palmerston's  and  Asquith  s  9  years  each. 
These  statpsmen  stood  for  reelection  periodically,  and  the  voters' 
least  conslderat'on  was  turning  a  Prime  Minister  out  of  office  be- 
cau.'e   he   had   been   there  for   an   arbitrary  Icng'h  of  time 

Britain  has  achieved  Its  finest  expression  of  democracy  under 
Government  leaders  who  h'^ve  served  long?r  than  8  years.  Further- 
more, the  British  Prime  Minister's  power  has  always  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  thit  of  the  American  President.  For  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  England  unites  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  power  and  in  part,  the  Judicial.  No  written  con.'-titu- 
tion  limits  him:  Parliament  p.isses  the  Inws  he  asks,  and  they  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  The  sole  check  on  his  authority  is  In- 
surrection in  his  own  pirty  expres.sed  by  a  vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence, which  can  force  a  new  election  before  his  5  years  In  oflftce 
are  up  This  system  of  responsible  party  government  had  gradually 
evclved  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  the  time  our  Consti- 
tution was  written  was  virtually  realized,  with  the  younger  Pitt 
In  office. 

The  American  President,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rely  upon  his 
personal  capacity  for  leadership  to  put  his  program  through. 
Unless  he  has  this  quality  In  a  marked  degree,  he  finds  his  hands 
tied  by  a  hostile  or  indifferent  Congress  that  alters  his  legislative 
suggestions  beyond  recognition  or  refuses  to  act  upon  them  at  all. 
The  President  Is  further  limited  because  all  power  not  speciftc;illy 
granted  to  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution  resides  in 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

THE    CHIEF    EXECt-nVE    IN    CANADA 

The  history  of  the  executive  In  our  nearest  English-speaking 
neighbor  also  merits  attention.  The  Canadian  Dominion  Govern- 
ment follows  the  British  pattern  very  closely,  the  fact  that  Canada 
Is  a  federation  of  provinces  makes  it  perhaps  of  greater  interest 
than  England  to  the  United  Slates.  In  Canada,  all  power  that  has 
not  been  delegated  to  the  provinces  Is  reser\-ed  to  the  Dominion 


whll*.  as  noted  above.  States  rights  are  Btoutly  maintained  in  the 
United  Stat«^8  Comparison  of  the  powers  of  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  and  thoce  of  the  American  President  In  other  respects 
shows  practically  the  same  difference  as  between  the  British  and 
the  American  Executive 

Of  the  73  years  of  the  Canadian  federation's  existence  49  have 
been  divided  among  the  admlnlstratloDs  of  three  men.  Macdonald. 
a  Conservative,  served  19  years.  Latirler.  a  Liberal.  15  years,  and 
King,  the  present  Liberal  Incumbent,  has  served  15  years  to  date, 
while  4  years  remain  of  his  current  term.  Laurier  served  consecu- 
tive terms,  while  Macdonald  had  a  5-year  break  after  hla  first  6 
years  of  service,  and  the  King  adnunlstratlcn  has  been  Interrupted 
once  for  part  of  a  year  and  a  second  time  for  5  years  The  remain- 
ing 24  years  of  Canadian  Government  have  been  divided  among 
8  other  Prime  Ministers.  Prom  the  Canadian  experience  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  voters'  sole  concern  has  been  to  keep  the  men 
whose  policies  they  approve,  to  defeat  the  others,  without  regard 
to  length  of  service. 

ORIGINS   or   DEMOCRACT 

Popular  government  In  the  United  States,  as  In  England  and 
Canada,  owes  much  to  anci"nt  Greece.  The  Greek  experiments  In 
political  Institutions,  made  possible  by  liberty  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion, constitute  one  of  the  most  Impc-rtant  steps  In  human 
progress.  Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  Solon  Initiated  the  move- 
ment to  deliver  Athens  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  a  privileged  class 
and  to  Institute  government  responsible  to  the  whole  people.  His 
efforts  were  carried  forward  later  by  Pericles  who.  governing  for  30 
years  by  general  consent  of  the  community.  Introduced  the  idea  that 
power  ought  to  be  so  equitably  diffused  as  to  afford  security  to  all. 
His  ideals,  in  the  words  of  Acton,  the  foremost  historian  of  freedom, 
were  "to  -./reserve  with  equal  care  the  Indejaendence  of  labor  and  the 
security  of  property,  to  make  the  rich  sale  against  envy  and  the 
poor  against  opprefrslon  "  It  bears  careful  note  that  the  golden  age 
of  Pericles,  which  produced  perfection  In  the  form  of  democratic 
government,  was  followed  by  the  finest  flowering  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  human  intellect  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Prom  the  age  of  Pericles  comes  not  only  a  large  part  of  the  political 
knowledge  we  possess,  but  also  Incomparable  literature  and  art 
and  much  of  our  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  exact  rea.sonlng  and 
close  obser\-atlon  on  which  is  based  our  Immeasurable  progress  In 
science. 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACT  AND  THB  CONSTTrtTION 

Following  the  classic  example  of  Athens,  the  great  patriots  who 
founded  the  United  States  rejected  rule  by  the  aristocracy,  whether 
Of  birth  or  wealth,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  those  who  make 
and  administer  the  laws  are  responsible  to  the  people  Every  man 
was  given  the  right  to  have  a  voice  In  the  election  of  those  to  whose 
wisdom  and  Integrity  he  was  to  entrust  his  fortune,  his  family,  even 
his  life.  Government  by  consent  replaced  government  by  compul- 
sion, and,  as  Lincoln  later  designated  it,  became  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

The  American  President  Is  tlie  direct  representative  of  the  whole 
people;  the  number  of  terms  he  may  serve  must  be  decided,  as 
Acton  pointed  out.  by  the  uncorrupted  consciences  of  the  entire 
electorate  Although  the  fear  of  a  monarch  like  George  III  was 
uppermost  in  the  tnlnds  of  most  of  those  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion, their  final  decision  was  to  leave  any  limitation  of  terms  to 
the  voters  Until  the  present  year  there  has  never  been  a  real  test, 
since  no  man  has  ever  before  received  his  party's  nomination  for 
a  third  term. 

THE   THIRD   TERM    FROM   WASHINGTON    TO  CCXJLIDGR 

Ten  of  the  30  men  who  were  President  before  1932,  It  Is  true. 
served  long  enough  to  be  faced  with  the  third-term  problem.  Three 
cf  the  t»'n,  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  refiised  to  run 
again,  but  their  age.  their  already  long  and  laborious  service  to 
the  country  and  other  urgent  personal  rea-sons  seem  to  have  had 
greater  InP.urnce  on  their  decisions  to  retire  from  office  at  the  end 
of  a  second  term  than  conscious  purpose  to  establish  an  Inviolable 
precedent  for  all  time  to  come. 

Three  others  stood  no  chance  of  reelection.  The  Presidential 
Stars  of  Madison  and  Monroe  had  waned  by  the  end  of  their  second 
terms  Cleveland  was  elected  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  times 
he  ran:  the  severe  business  deprcMlon  that  coincided  with  his 
second  term  precluded  any  thought  of  running  a  fourth  time 

Three  others.  Grant.  Wilson,  and  CooUdge  were  all  willing  to  run. 
Grant  tried  in  vain  for  a  third  nomination.  Wilson's  health  was 
his  stumbling  block.  CooUdge  found  hlmaelf  outmaneuvered  after 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  "choose"  to  run. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  only  willing;  he  acttially  did  run  for 
a  third  term  In  1912.  even  though  he  could  not  secure  his  own 
party's  nomination.  Nor  can  his  failure  be  considered  a  final  ver- 
dict on  the  third  term.  Inasmuch  as  the  thlrd-purty  factor  split 
the  vote.  In  nominating  Taft.  the  Republican  convention  of  that 
year  Ignored  popular  opinion,  as  expressed  in  preconventlon  pri- 
maries, with  the  consequence  that  in  the  November  election  Roose- 
velt's Progre.'wlve  ticket  received  a  popular  vole  18  percent  greater 
than  that  of  the  regular  Republican  slate  and  took  88  electoral  votes 
to  Taft's  8 

DEMOCRACY  VnStTB  SBIBBOLJ-rHS 

Those  who.  In  sincerity,  seek  to  Introduce  the  shibboleths  of  "no 
third  term "  and  "no  IndLspensable  man"  imply  either  that  the 
majority  of  the  voters  are  incompetent  to  choose  a  President  or 


that  they  have  been  bought.  The  latter  Implication  overlooks 
the  simple  truth  that  the  ballot  is  still  secret:  the  former  attacks 
the  very  foundations  of  popular  government  as  the  United  States 
has  known  It  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

WHAT  ABOUT  TRADmON? 

Emphasis  on  reverence  for  political  traditions  Is  open  to  the 
weakness  that  In  American  politics  a  tradition  is  u^iUly  retained 
only  so  long  as  it  strengthens  its  advocates'  cause.  That  the  'no 
third  term  "  tradition  as  applied  to  the  approaching  election  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  a  dozen  of  the 
present  Senators,  who  were  in  the  Senate  in  1928  and  who  voted  at 
that  time  for  the  La  FoUette  resolution  against  a  third  term  on 
traditional  grounds,  have  publicly  declared  their  support  of  a  third 
term  candidate  in  1940.  The  plea  for  Uadltion  in  tlie  present 
political  campaign  also  ignores  the  fact  that,  while  the  Democratic 
convention  broke  all  precedents  by  nominating  a  man  for  a  third 
term,  the  Republican  convention  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  likewise 
upset  custom  by  nominating  a  registered  Democrat. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION   OF    ia40 

Because  both  1940  party  conclaves  departed  from  tradition,  the 
two  conventions  require  further  study  as  instruments  of  popular 
government.  The  charge  Is  repeatedly  made  that  the  Chicago  con- 
vention wa.s  controlled  Yet  the  Democratic  Party  chose  not  only 
the  man  who  was  their  mo?t  exiJerlenced  statesman,  but  the  man 
who,  wherever  there  had  been  a  preconventlon  contest  by  secret 
ballot  in  State  primaries,  had  won  an  overwhelming  victory.  Thus 
popular  influence  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
procedure  followed  at  Chicago  In  July  Moreover,  the  Democratic 
nomination  assured  that  the  November  election  would  be  a  real 
popular  test  of  the  man.  the  measures  and  the  methods  of  the  {jast 
8  years,  the  very  test  for  which  the  Republican  candidate  had 
expressed  a  desire  In  public  statements  shortly  after  his  own  nomina- 
tion In  June. 

THE  REPITBLICAN  CONVENTION   OF    194  0 

By  charging  that  the  Democratic  Party  seeks  through  a  third 
term  to  destroy  democracy,  the  Republican  Party  invites  public 
scrutiny  of  the  degree  to  which  Its  own  choice  of  a  candidate  re- 
flected popular  preference.  The  Republican  delegates  passed  over 
all  their  experienced  statesmen.  Including  their  former  President, 
their  former  Presidential  nominee,  their  Governors,  Senators,  R^ 
resentatlves.  Judges,  and  mayors.  The  convention  flatly  turned 
down  the  men  who  had  received  the  popular  preconventlon  vote  In 
Republican  primaries.  The  delegates  went  to  the  other  extreme  at 
Philadelphia  to  select  a  nominee  who  had  never  before  been  a  can- 
didate for  any  office,  who  had  never  had  any  experience  In  public 
service  and  who.  while  he  had  been  well  and  favorably  known  to  a 
small  but  distinguished  wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  unknown 
to  mo6t  voters. 

WHO   r^ES  THE  NO  THIRD  TERM   ARCtJMENT? 

American  political  history  shows  that  many  tisers  of  the  "no  third 
term"  argument  have  been  unconsciously  motivated  by  personal 
and  party  reasons.  So  great  Is  the  lure  of  the  Presidency,  so  small 
Is  the  number  of  those  who  can  hope  to  occupy  it.  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  tlie  chairman  of  every  Important  committee  In 
the  House,  every  important  officeholder  in  Federal.  State,  or  city 
government  understandably  feels  himself  a  potential  President  and 
employs  any  and  every  argument,  especially  that  against  a  third 
term  when  It  is  applicable,  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  popular 
contender.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Bryan,  although  never  elected, 
was  three  times  nominated  bt-cause  he  was  the  popular  choice  of 
his  party,  and  it  was  not  considered  bad  form  on  his  part  to  accept 
the  three  nominations,  even  though  they  limited  the  Presidential 
opportunities  of  his  Democratic  contemporaries.  Jefferson  and 
and  Jackson  were  also  candidates  three  times — each  was  defeated 
once  before  becoming  President  for  two  terms.  Cleveland's  three 
consecutive  candidacies  have  already  been  mentioned. 

If  there  Is  a  popular  man  In  office,  the  other  party  will  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  maintain  that  the  fewer  terms  he  has  the  better.  Am- 
bitious rivals  In  his  own  party  wUl  also  stress  the  tradition  against 
a  third  term  as  the  one  argument  they  can  safely  make  without 
Injuring  their  party.  Tlils  was  borne  out  In  this  year's  preconven- 
tlon tussle  m  the  Democratic  Party,  where  there  was  no  lack  of 
aggressive  striving  for  delegates  on  behalf  of  a  nvimber  of  excep- 
tlonaUy  resotiroeful  and  Influential  Democrats. 

rOTAUTARIANISM    AND    THE    THIRD    TERM 

The  alarm  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  present  totali- 
tarian trend  in  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  sweep  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  a  third  term  lacks  substantiation  In  the 
history  of  dictatorships  and.  as  pointed  out  above.  In  the  record  oC 
English-speaking  democracies.  Hitler  set  up  na«l-lsm  as  soon  as 
his  party  obtained  sufficient  Beichstag  seats  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come Chancelor  of  Germany.  Mussoimi  marched  on  Bone  and 
took  over  the  Italian  GJovemment  without  the  formality  of  an  elec- 
tion. In  each  case  dictatorship  was  premeditated  and  not  a  product 
of  afterthought  following  one  or  more  terms  In  office  secured  by 
popular  election  under  democratic  methods. 

THE  REAL  ELECTION   ISSUE 

On  the  available  evidence,  a  detached  student  of  constitutional 
history  finds  the  third  term,  far  from  being  a  real  Issue  In  any 
election,  a  convenient  catchword,  the  use  of  which  has  been  en- 
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couraged  for  the  most  part  by  those  who  would  be  President  or  who 
have  reason  to  defeat  a  President  on  totally  different  grounds. 
Actually  the  single  problem  confronting  the  voters  is  to  decide 
which  of  the  candidates  they  believe  better  qualified  for  office. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  President  Is  elected  by  a 
popular  vote  of  the  whole  electorate.  He  is,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  control  o{  those  for  whom  he  acts  Once  the  merit  of  popular 
government  has  been  conceded  as  against  oligarchy  or  dictator- 
ship— and  In  the  present  campaign  both  candidates  have  emphati- 
cally proclaimed  their  belief  in  democracy— no  valid  objection  re- 
mains to  a  third  term  if  that  is  the  wUl  of  the  people.  As  Bryce 
said.  "A  President  is  strong  •  •  •  because  his  rights  come 
straight  from  the  people.  •  •  •  Nowhere  is  the  rule  of  public 
opinion  so  complete  as  in  America,  or  so  direct." 

Clkveland,  Ohio,  October  7,  1940. 


|Prom  the  Brown  Eteily  Herald  of  Monday.  October  21.  1940] 

The  Best  Man 

Ufe  would  be  a  simple  matter  if  all  the  decisions  we  have  to 
make  were  easy  choices  between  things  that  are  absolutely  good  or 
absolutely  bad.  But  unfortunately  life  is  not  so  simple.  It  does 
not  permit  us  to  decide  between  the  absolutes.  Instead,  we  must 
choose  between  things  that  have  both  good  and  bad  qualities  in 
them,  things  that  contain  both  black  and  white — things  that  are 
gray  In  any  decision,  we  must  weigh  all  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  two  things  being  considered,  and  then  we  must 
pick  the  better  one. 

So  also  in  our  consideration  of  the  Presidential  nominees,  it  was 
necessary  to  stack  up  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  against  the  promises  and  background  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  and  then  compare  them  In  the  light  of  the  present  world 
crisis  and  our  country's  present  needs.  We  have  attempted  to  make 
our  appraisal  as  cpen-mlndedly  as  possible.  We  have  tried  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  way  ov.r  grandfathers  voted. 
And  unlike  most  newspapers,  we  are  under  no  dictating  force  from 
our  advertisers. 

WnXKIX  ENDORSES  MOST  OF  NEW  DEAL 

First.  In  comparing  President  Roosevelt's  record  with  the  prem- 
ises of  Candidate  Wlllkle.  we  have  found  that  Mr.  Wlllkle  has 
endorsed   practically  all   of   the   basic  policies  of  the  New  Deal.      At 

Elwood,  besides  cqpalng  out  In  favor  of  Federal  pensions,  old-age 
benefits,  rural  electrification,  and  relief,  he  also  declared  that  he 
was  for  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hotir  laws,  for  Federal  regu- 
lation of  securities  markets.  t>anklng.  and  utilities,  for  collective 
bargaining  and  against  business  monopolies.  All  these  New  Deal 
policies  have  their  basis  In  the  regulation  of  business  and  In  gov- 
ernmental paternalism,  yet  Mr.  Willkle  has  assured  businessmen 
that  he  is  a  devotee  of  the  doctrine  of  free  enterprise  and  that 
he  will  strive  to  remove  the  restrictions  from  business.  These 
same  policies  also  have  necessitated  the  large  expenditures  by  our 
Government  (and  rightly  so.  we  believe),  yet  Mr.  Wlllkle,  In  the 
same  breath  that  he  endorses  these  policies,  declares  that  he  will 
be  abl»  to  cut  governmental  expenses. 

Consequently.  In  Mr.  WUlkle's  claims  and  promises  we  have  fcund 
few  detailed  concrete  proposals,  few  consistencies,  and  too  many 
broad  generalities. 

Mr.  WUlkle's  chief  claim  to  the  Presidency  then,  as  we  see  It.  Is 
that  he  Is  a  better  executive  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  therefore 
couJd  do  a  better  Job  of  administering  the  New  Deal  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  done.  But  we  have  little  faith  in  the  executive 
ability  of  a  man  who  rides  forth  on  such  Inconsistencies  and  who 
makes  such  thoughtless  and  careless  statements  as  Mr.  Willkie 
has  made. 

ALARMISTS'   CLAIMS   ILL-rOTJNDED 

We  realize  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  stays  In  ofllce  he  will  be  breaking 
a  tradition  of  long  standing.  But  tradition,  we  believe.  Is  no  hall- 
mark of  the  Inherent  goodness  or  rlghtncss  of  a  practice;  too  often 
have  we  seen  tradition  used  as  the  excuse  for  the  continuance  of 
corruption  and  evil.  Claims  that  a  third  term  will  make  Mr.  Roose- 
velt a  dictator,  we  believe,  are  Ill-founded.  If  a  man  has  been  a 
leader  for  4  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  has  had  to  present 
himself  and  his  record  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  wins 
that  approval,  and  if  after  serving  another  4  years  he  again  had  to 
present  himself  for  the  approval  of  the  electors,  we  believe  there 
Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  will  not  continue  to  be  accountable 
for  his  stewardship.  If  a  man  has  been  a  leader  for  4  years,  during 
wnlch  time  he  has  had  In  his  hands  special  powers  granted  him 
by  Congress — powers  greater  than  any  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  had  before — and  at  the  end  of  those  4  years  has  had 
to  relinquish  the  additional  powers  which  he  might  conceivably 
have  used  to  make  himself  a  dictator,  and  presents  himself  and  his 
record  before  the  people  who  have  a  perfect  right  and  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  repudiate  them  In  a  free  election,  then  we  cannot 
take  much  stock  in  alarmist  contentions  that  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
reelected  for  a  third  term  he  will  promptly  set  himself  up  as  a 
dictator.  Moreover.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fight  for  social  legislation  has 
given  him  a  place  beside  the  greatest  humanitarians  In  our  ccun- 
trt*s-history  And  hvunanltariaiilsm  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  dic- 
tators ai«  isade. 

CRZATZST  CKISIS  FACES  UNnXD  STATES 

But  our  greatest  consideration  in  comparing  the  policies  and  per- 
sonalities of  these  two  men  was  the  realization  that  we  are  choos- 
ing a  man  to  serve  during  the  country's  greatest  crisis.  We  want  a 
man  who  will  keep  us  out  of  war.  We  want  a  man  who  will  keep 
us  out  of  wax  by  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  provide  us  with  suffi- 


cient material  arms  as  s-cn  as  possible  So  far.  we  believe.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  done  everything  that  a  President  could  do;  we  be- 
lieve he  has  appointed  a  competent  Advisory  Defense  Commission 
that  ha*  done  an  admirable  Job. 

But  very  soon,  we  believe,  a  bigger  step  w'll  have  to  be  taken. 
Most  of  the  Advisory  Commission's  work  so  far  has  been  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Nation's  nee<ls  and  the  formulation  of  plans  to  satisfy 
tho.se  needs.  From  the  lesson  of  the  last  war  we  know  that  this 
Commission,  in  order  to  do  a  really  efficient  Job.  will  need  more  than 
advisory  powers  We  know  it  will  need  arbitrary  powers  to  make 
industrialists  cooperate  when  they  will  not  fall  in  line.  Bitter 
experience  during  the  last  war  proved  that  this  is  necessary  Such 
powers  the  Commissirn  can  get  only  frcm  Congress,  but  we  need  a 
President  who  Is  willing  that  the  Commission  should  have  such 
powers. 

VOLtTNTART    COOPERATIOI*    NOT   ENOtTGH 

Business-executive,  business-backed  Mr.  WH'.kie  says  that  he  will 
be  able  to  get  the  rocperalion  of  business  in  the  preparedness  cam- 
paign But  several  examples  during  the  last  war  proved  that  volun- 
tary coo|>eration  l.s  not  enough.  E.xecutive  business  directors  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  answerable  to  two  masters — stockholders  and 
the  Government.  The  1917  lesson  proved  that  business  must  sub- 
mit to  the  regulations  and  directions  of  the  Commission.  And  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Willkle.  who  has  repeatedly  promised  business  to 
relieve  restrictions,  will  not  be  willing  to  see  business  so  regulated. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr  Roosevelt  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  when  the  public  need  must  be  served,  he  Is  not  unwliUng  to 
clamp  down  on  private  Interests. 

We  are  not  Democrats.  We  are  not  Republicans.  We  are  Inde- 
pendents who  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  best  man  to 
serve  this  country  during  the  next  4  years. 


The  Motion  Picture  "Information,  Please" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  HURST  BALL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,   October   24    (legislative   day   of    Wednesday,   Sep- 
tember i8>, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OMAHA   ( NEBR  )    WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr,  President,  en  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Gurney],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  cf  October  20.  1940,  dealing 
with  the  proposed  release  of  a  second  motion  picture  "short" 
entitled  "Information.  Please"  featuring  Mr.  Wendell  Willkle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcrvvs: 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr  )  World-Herald  of  October  20,  1940] 

"INFORMATION,   PLEASE*' 

Early  last  summer  RKO  released  a  movie  short  entitled 
"Information,  Please, "  featuring  Wendell  Willkie  It  was  a  sensa- 
tional success.  RKO  announced  that  it  stood  third  in  popularity 
In  its  field — that  it  had  been  outranked  only  by  two  Walt  Disney 
features. 

Naturally,  that  aroused  the  interest  of  the  RKO  business  office. 
On  August  14  it  announced  a  second  "Information,  Please,"  starring 
Mr.  Willkie.  for  release  on  October  4 

But  October  4  came  and  went  and  the  new  "Information,  Please" 
did  not  appear  on  the  screens.  Studio  officials  said  vaguely  it  would 
appear  "sometime  in  November  or  December."  The  New  York  World- 
Telegram  decided  to  Investigate. 

It  learned  that  Edward  J.  Flynn,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign  man- 
ager, had  called  RKO  officials  to  object  to  release  of  the  Willkie 
picture  prior  to  election  Flynn  said,  according  to  report,  that  the 
picture    was    Just    Republican   propaganda 

Next,  Frank  Walker,  the  new  Postmaster  General,  called  the 
movie  officials 

When  Mr.  Walker  hung  up,  according  to  the  World -Telestram 
RKO  received  still  a  third  call  This  one  came  direct  from  the 
White  House  The  speaker  identified  himself  as  a  "White  House 
secretary,"  and  he  demanded  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer  as  to  whether 
the  picture  would  be  released  before  election.  We  dont  know  what 
the  RKO  executive  said  in  reply.  RKO.  for  its  own  reasons,  refuses 
to  talk.      All  we  know  is  that   the  picture  has  not  been  released 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  picture  was  not  subsidized  and 
It  was  not  "propaganda"  In  the  ordinary  sen.se  To  use  a  word 
borrowed  from  the  New  Deal,  it  was  "nonpolitical."  It  was  pro- 
duced because  the  first  Information  Please  had  made  money  and 
RKO  wanted   another   money   maker. 

The  admlnlstr.ition  interfered,  not  iDocau'v  there  was  anything 
basically  objectionable  about  the  film,  but  because  they  reared  Us 
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riiowtng    might    result    in    some    Incidental    benefit    to    Candidate 
Wlllkle— as  well  it  might  have. 

The  motion-picture  industry,  like  many  another  business  is  neces- 
sarUy  quite  circumspect  In  lU  dealings  with  the  Government  It 
Is  eager  to  cooperate,  anxious  to  please.  That  prudently  friendly 
attitude  was  revealed  when  Hollywood  provided  a  pleasant  and 
remunerative  Jcb  for  young  James  Roosevelt. 

Is  It  surprlsln;^  that  a  studio  executive,  after  three  telephone  calls 
decided  that  the  WUlkle  picture  was  not  suitable  lor  immediate 
release? 

Now  let  us  change  the  scene  rapidly. 

It  Is  Wednesday.  October  16— draft  registration  day.  Some  16  - 
000.000  younc  men  register  for  possible  military  service  And  to 
each  one  there  is  handed  a  little  pamphlet— Form  No.  5— which 
contains  a  splendid.  Inspirational  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Staus. 

Oh.  sure.  sure,  we  know;  it  was  "nonpolitical;'  It  merely  re- 
minded some  16000,000  young  men  of  voting  age  that  Mr  Roose- 
velt Is  their  leader  in  the  defense  of  "our  herltace  of  freedom." 

That  little  brochure  was  printed  at  public  expense,  distributed 
by  Government  machinery,  and  made  a  part  of  our  national  dedi- 
cation to  the  tasks  of  defense. 

But  that  other  little  "nonpolitlcar  Item,  the  Willkle  picture 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  dreadful  power  of  Uie  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment— the  power  of  the  fear  which  It  Inspires  in  its  taxpayers. 

Do  we  nerd  to  make  any  further  comment  on  the  "moral  climate" 
of  the  times? 


The   Foreifirn   Policy  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18),  1940 


SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  CORDELL  HULL 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  National  Press 
Club  dinner.  Friday.  October  25.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  with  no  light  heart  that  I  address  you  and  any  others  who 
may  be  listening  tonlsht  on  the  subject  of  our  international  rela- 
tions. I  should  be  lacking  in  candor  if  I  did  not  emphasize  the 
gravity  of  the  present  situation. 

Only  once  before  in  our  national  existence  has  as  grave  a  danger 
from  without  threatened  this  Nation  as  the  danger  which  looms 
today  on  the  international  horizon.  That  was  in  the  stirring  days 
when  the  founders  of  this  Republic  staked  everything  on  their 
unshakable  conviction  that  a  nation  of  free  men  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  would  endure  on  the  soil  of  America  Theirs  was  a 
struggle  and  a  victory  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  the  proud 
Inheritance  of  succeeding  generations  of  Americans  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  These  generations.  Including  our  own.  have 
enjoyed  this  inheritance  in  a  world  where  human  freedom,  national 
Independence,  and  order  under  law  were  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  firmly  established  as  a  system  of  civilized  relations  among 
nations  and  among  Individuals. 

Today  that  system  and  all  peaceful  nations.  Including  our  own. 
are  gravely  menaced  The  danger  arises  out  of  the  plans  and  acts 
of  a  small  group  of  national  rulers  who  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming their  peoples  Into  forceful  Instruments  for  widespread 
domination  by  conquest. 

Tb  undersUnd  the  significance  of  this  danger  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  It  successfully  we  must  see  clearly  the  tragic  lessons  taught  by 
what  has  occurred  since  the  protagonists  of  conquest  began  their 
march  across  the  eanh.  I  ask  you  to  review  with  me  the  whirlwind 
developments  of  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  crucial,  cruel  decades 
In  the  hibtory  of  mankind,  that  of  the  1930's, 

I 

The  opening  years  of  the  decade  were  filled  with  ominous  rum- 
blings of  impending  disaster.  Profound  economic  dislocation  had 
spread  rapidly  to  every  part  of  the  world.  It  had  disrupted  Inter- 
national economic  relations  and  was  causing  untold  distress  every- 
where. The  structure  of  International  peace  was  still  intact  but  a 
dangerous  breach  was  opened  in  it  by  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Manchuria  In  1931  Tliat  act,  universally  condemned  at  the  time, 
proved  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  of  callous  disregard 

of  international  commitments— probably  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  International  discusBlona  for  the  reduction  and 
limitation  cf  armaments.  t>egun  much  earUer,  were  dragging  aiong 
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Their  failure  to  result  In  effective  agreements  was  adding  to  the 
general  feeling  of  apprehension  and  insecurity. 

These  developmonu  were  bound  to  create  grave  dlfflcultles  and 
grave  dangers  for  our  country  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  problems  which  they  presented  imperatively  demanded  on  our 
part  vigorous  Initiative  and  leadership  In  the  promotion  and  defense 
of  the  national  Interest. 

Accordingly,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pollcv,  this  Government 
directed  its  efiforts  to  the  following  objectives:  (i"i  Peace  and  security 
for  the  United  States,  with  advocacy  of  pence  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ment as  universal  international  objectives;  (2)  support  for  law 
order.  Justice,  and  morality,  and  the  principle  of  nonintervention;' 
(3)  restoration  and  cultivation  of  sound  economic  methods  and 
rclaUons;  (4)  development  of  the  maximum  measure  of  inlerna- 
Uonal  cooperation;  (5)  promotion  of  the  security,  solidarity,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  basic  objectives  of 
a  good-neighbor  policy  represented  a  sound  and  practical  middle 
course  between  the  extremes  cf  internationalism  and  isolation  or 
naUonalism.  Tliey  have  been  consistently  pursued  throughout. 
The  swetp  of  events  has.  of  course,  required  the  focusing  of  our 
attention  at  different  periods  upon  different  problems  and  different 
geographic  areas. 

n 

In  the  early  thirties  the  relations  among  the  American  repub'lcs 
lert  much  to  be  desired.  Elements  of  mistrust,  misapprehension. 
ai.d  disunion  had  to  be  eliminated  If  a  good-neighbor  policy  was 
really  to  prevail  on  the  American  Continent  and  provide  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  21  free  and  Independent  American  republics  cotild 
establish  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

-ny  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  meetlna 
at  Monunideo  in  December  1933.  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  far- 
reaching  move  In  this  direction.  There  a  solid  foundation  was  laid 
y?J^^^  ?K*1  structure  of  inter-American  relations  built  on  lines  so 
brf>ad  that  the  entire  program  of  principles  was  of  universal  appllca- 
fZ\  .1  '"^^^'^•K  ^he  American  republics  took  effective  action 
ven Mon""  «nH  h"*"^,.!^  Inter-Amerlcan  peace,  agreed  upon  nonlnter- 
J^^ei^n  ?H»    "f"P^,^    «"    W'onomlc    program    of    common    benefit 

At  the  same  time  we  inaugurated  a  new  policy  In  the  sphere  of 
eoonom  c  relations^  In  the  summer  of  1934  this  cotnaUTT  ad«St^ 
the   reciprocal    trade   agreements   program,   designed   tTlStore   and 

ISl^ld'l^hT^'l"""'  ^TJ""'^  '^""^^  ^^«'  reduction  of^Tain- 
able  trade  barriers  and  the  general  reestablishment  of  the  rtuTof 
equality  of  commercial  treatment.  This  program  proved  to  be  tha 
iTs^r^c'tion"*"^'"'^  '''°''  '"^  *  world  ^afing  S^IrS  ^o^Sc 
In  the  meantime  other  phases  of  international  relations  were 
undergoing  further  and  rapid  deterioration.  Efforts  to^hleve 
international  security  through  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
f«T^T."^  ""*  P!?""*:"  un.«uccessfuJ.  The  long  and  weary  oonfer- 
Th^^^^  .^»"fr  ''"'"iL"*  ^^^^^  P^"  ""^^  plan  failed  of  adoption, 
showed  that  the  world  was  not  ready  to  grasp  an  opnortunltv  for 
action,  which,  had  It  been  taken,  might  have  ?r«vent?d  su^Lnt 
d  sasters^  This  and  the  notice  glve^  by  Japfn  in  BiemS^^34 
of  her  intention  to  terminate  the  Washington  treaty  l^r  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  opened  the  way  for  a  new  armament 

At  this  Juncture  Italy  announced  her  Intention  to  seciu-e  control 
over  Ethiopia— by  force  of  arms.  If  necessary.  While  there  was 
still  a  possibility  for  an  amicable  setUement  of  the  dlfflculUea 
betvwen  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  made  clear  on  September  13.  1935,  in  a  sUtement 
which  read  In  part  as  follows:  "«:ub 

•Under  the  conditions  which  prevail  In  the  world  today  a  threat 
of  hostilities  anywhere  cannot  but  be  a  threat  to  the  interests- 
political,  economic,  legal,  and  social— of  aU  nations.  Armed  con- 
flict in  any  part  of  the  world  cannot  but  have  undesirable  and 
adverse  effecte  In  every  part  of  the  world.  All  nations  have  the 
right  to  ask  that  any  and  all  Issues  between  whatsoever  nations  b> 
resolved  by  pacific  means.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  ask  tha*^ 
no  nations  subject  it  and  other  nations  to  thr  hazards  and' 
uncertainties  that  must  inevitably  accrue  to  all  from  resort  to  arms 
by  any  two." 

Din-ing  the  sumirrer  of  1935.  under  the  Influence  of  these  rapidly 
unfolding  developments  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  Ccn- 
gress  enacted  a  statute  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  reduce  the  risks  of  our  becoming  involved 
in  war.  Unfortunately.  It  contained  as  Its  principal  featurs  the 
provision  for  a  rigid  embargo  on  export  of  arms  to  belligerents. 
This  provision  was  adopted  under  the  influence  of  a  fallacious  con- 
cept temporarily  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  our  pecple  that  this 
country's  entrance  into  the  World  War  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  t^ale  of  arms  to  belligerents  and  the  machinations  of  so-called 
international  bankers. 

It  wa-s  clear  then,  and  has  become  even  clearer  since,  thnt  a  rigid 
emliargo  on  export  of  arms  might  have  an  effect  the  opposite  of  that 
which  was  Intended.  On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  cf  the  act  the 
J*resident  pointed  out  that  "history  is  filled  with  unforeseeable  situ- 
ations," and  that  conditions  mipht  arise  in  which  the  wholly  inflex- 
ible provision  for  an  arms  embargo  "might  drag  u?  Into  war  instead 
of  keeping  us  out.  '  I  myself  repeatedly  pointed  c  ut  that  in  addition 
to  the  unforeseeable  consequences  of  the   provision   itself  reUanoa 
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upon  that  concept  might  mean  tl»e  closing  of  our  ey?s  to  manifold 
dangers  In  other  directions  and  from  other  scurces. 

By  1938  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the 
arms-embargo  provision  was  definitely  having  the  effect  of  making 
widespread  war  more  likely.  Accordingly  early  In  1939  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  urgently  recommended  to  Congress 
the  repeal  oX  that  provision.  That  was  finally  accomplished,  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  In  Europe,  at  a  special  session  of  Congress  called  by 
the  President  for  that  specific  piirpose. 

in 

The  Italo-Ethlcplan  War.  and  Its  attendant  circumstances,  left 
In  an  already  shaken  Europe  a  new  condition  of  Intense  bitterness 
and  unsettlement.  Into  that  situation  Germany,  after  3  years  of 
Intensive  military  preparation,  flung,  errly  In  1936.  her  first  serious 
challenge  to  world  order  under  law.  The  German  Government  tore 
up  the  Treaty  of  Locamc.  into  which  Germany  had  freely  and 
voluntarily  entered,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  Rhlneland  in  viola- 
tion of  the  express  provisions  of  that  treaty.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  a  violent  civil  conflict  flared  up  in  Spain,  and  that  un- 
fortunate country  became  a  battleground  of  newly  emerging  power 
politics 

During  this  period  the  President  and  I  on  numerous  occasions 
emphasized  the  gathering  dangers  in  the  world  situation.  In  June 
1935  I  made  the  following  statement: 

"We  witness  all  about  us  a  reckless,  competitive  building  up  of 
armaments,  a  recurrence  of  the  mad  race  which  prior  to  1914  led 
the  nations  of  the  world  headlong  to  destruction.  If  ;  ^rslsted  In, 
this  course  will  again  plunge  the  world  into  disaster." 

Tragic.  Indeed.  Is  the  fact  that  from  the  end  of  1935  the  voice  of 
reason  became  increasingly  drowned  by  the  rising  clangor  of  the 
furious  rearmament  by  nations  preparing  for  conquest. 

We  continued  our  ffforts  for  peace  We  continued  to  carry  for- 
ward our  program  of  economic  restoration  through  the  trade- 
agreements  policy  We  intensified  the  process  of  strengthening  our 
naval  armaments  and  of  Improving  in  other  ways  our  means  of 
defense.  Speaking  for  the  Government,  I  pointed  out  that  we 
would  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  not  having  adequate  powers 
of  self-defense,  that  we  must  be  sure, that  in  our  desire  for  peace 
we  wouid  not  appear  to  any  other  country  unable  to  protect  our 
Just  rlghta. 

In  view  of  the  imminence  of  an  impending  world  crisis,  we  pro- 
posed to  our  sister  republics  of  the  Americas,  in  January  1936.  an 
extraordinary  conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  peace  of  this  hemisphere  At  this  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  convoked  at  Buenos  Aires,  the 
21  American  republics,  building  on  the  foundations  laid  down  at 
Montevideo,  adopted  for  the  first  time  the  great  principle  that  a 
threat  from  without  the  continent  to  the  peace  of  any  of  them 
should  be  regarded  by  the  American  republics  as  a  threat  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them  They  established  In  contractual  form  the 
obligation  to  consult  tog?ther  whenever  the  peace  of  the  Americas 
Is  menaced,  either  from  within  or  from  without. 

During  the  year  1937.  while  the  cauldron  of  European  politics 
seethed  dangerously,  the  focus  of  world  events  again  shifted  to  the 
Par  East.     In  the  summer  of  that  year  Japan  struck  a  further  and 
more  extensive  blow  at  China.     This  new  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  rendered  appropriate  a  restatement  of  the  fundamental  aims 
and^prlncipJes  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.     In   a 
statement  issued  on  July  16,  1937.  I  set  forth  those  principles.     We 
urged    upon    all    nations    the   acceptance   and   observance    of   those 
principles.     We  repeatedly  offered  to  be  of  assistance  toward  com- 
posing the  Chinese-Japanese  conflict  iu  accordance  with  those  prin- 
ciples.    We  participated — and  Japan  refused  to  participate — in  the 
Brussels  conference  of  the  signatories  to  the  Nine-Power  Pact,  con- 
voked for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  that 
conflict. 

rv 

During  the  year  1938  the  focus  of  events  returned  to  Europe. 
In  March  of  that  year  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  passed  beyond 
that  country's  borders,  and  the  annexation  of  Austria  marked  the 
first  forcible  alteration  of  the  frontiers  established  in  Europe  by  the 
treaties  of  peace.  This  was  followed,  within  a  few  months,  by  an 
Intense  crisis,  culminating  in  the  Munich  conference  and  the  first 
dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  darkening  shadows  of  an 
approaching  war  deepened  over  the  fields  and  homes  of  the  EXiro- 
pean  Continent. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  kaleidoscopic 
events  of  the  angviished  year  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  nor  of  the  14  months  we  have  since  lived  through 
All  of  us  recall  the  feverish  activity  in  Europe  which  became  a  pre- 
lude to  war  and  our  repeated  attempts  to  influence  the  contending 
nations  to  adjust  their  differences  by  pacific  means  on  the  basis  of 
Justice,  equality,  and  fair  dealing,  without  recourse  to  force  or 
threat  of  force.  The  tragic  and  the  heroic  devolpments  of  the  war 
months  and  the  brutal  invasion  and  ruthless  extinguishment  of  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  many  countries  are  too  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  to  need  recapitulation. 

The  appalling  tragedy  of  the  present  world  situation  lies  In  the 
fact  that  peacefully  disposed  nations  failed  to  recognize  In  time 
the  true  nature  of  the  alma  and  ambitions  which  have  actuated  the 
rulers  of  the  heavUy  arming  nation*.  RecoUlng  from  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  poaalblllty  of  another  widespread  war  the  peoples 
Of  the  peacefxU  naUons  permitted  themselves  to  be  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  assurances  made  by  these  rulers  that 
their  alma  were  limited.  This  continued  eyen  as  succeeding  events 
left  less  and  less  room  for  doubt  that,  behind  the  screen  of  these 
MBurance*.  jpreparAtloos  were  being  made  for  new  attempts  at 


widespread  conquest  To  ma^k  still  further  this  monstrous  decep- 
tion, these  rulers  and  their  satellites  attempted  to  brand  as 
warmongers  and  Imperialists  all  who  warned  against  the  clearly 
emerging  dangers,  and  poured  upon  them  vituperation  and  abuse 
The  United  States,  together  with  most  other  nations,  has  stood 
Qrmly  for  the  basic  principles  underlying  civilized  international 
relations — peace,  law.  Justice,  treaty  observance,  nonintervention, 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences,  and  fair  dealing,  supported  by 
the  fullest  practicable  measure  of  international  cooperation.  The 
advocacy  of  these  principles  has  won  for  us  the  friendship  of  all 
nations,  except  those  which,  vaguely  describing  themselves  as  the 
"have-nots"  and  claiming  a  superior  right  to  rule  over  other  peoples, 
are  today  on  the  march  with  great  armies,  air  fleets,  and  navies  to 
take  by  force  what  they  say  they  need  or  want. 

The  rulers  of  these  nations  have  repudiated  and  violated  In  every 
essential  respect  the  long-accepted  principles  of  peaceful  and  or- 
derly international  relations  Merciless  armed  attack;  unrestrained 
terrorlzation  through  slaughter  of  noncomtiatant  men.  women,  and 
children:  deceit,  fraud,  and  guile:  forced  labor:  confiscation  of 
property:  imposed  starvation  and  deprivations  of  every  sort — all 
these  are  weapon.s  constantly  used  by  the  conquerors  for  the  Inva- 
sion and  subjugation  of  other  nations. 

They  adhere  to  no  geographic  lines  and  they  fix  no  time  limit 
on  their  programs  of  Invasion  and  destruction.  They  cjmlcally  dis- 
regard every  right  of  neutral  nations,  and.  having  occupied  .several 
such  countries,  they  then  proceed  to  warn  all  peaceful  nations 
that  they  must  remain  strictly  neutral  until  an  invading  force  is 
actually  crossing  their  frontiers.  They  have  as  a  fixed  objective 
the  securing  of  control  of  the  high  seas  They  threaten  peaceful 
nations  with  the  direst  consequences  if  those  nations  do  not 
remain  acquiescent  while  the  conquerors  are  seizing  the  other  con- 
tinents and  most  of  the  seven  seas  of  the  earth. 

Let  no  one  comfort  himself  with  the  delusion  that  these  are  mere 
excuses  or  exigencies  of  war,  to  be  voluntarily  abandoned  when 
fighting  ceases.  By  deed  and  by  utterance,  the  would-be  conquerors 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  are  engaged  upon  a  re- 
lentless attempt  to  transform  the  civilized  world  as  we  have  known 
it  Into  a  world  In  which  mankind  will  be  reduced  again  to  the 
degradation  of  a  master-and-slave  relationship  among  nations  and 
among  individuals,  maintained  by  brute  force. 

The  hand  of  crushing  assault  has  struck  again  and  again  at 
peaceful  nations,  complacent  and  unprepared  as  they  were  in  their 
belief  that  mere  intention  on  their  part  to  keep  peace  was  an  ample 
shield  of  security. 

There  can  l)e  nothing  more  dangerous  for  our  nation  than  for  us 
to  assume  that  th?  avalanche  of  conquest  could  under  no  circtim- 
stances   reach   any   vlteil   portion   of   this   hemisphere.     Oceans  give 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  no  guaranty  against  the  possibility 
of   economic,    political,   or    military   attack    from   abroad     Oceans 
are  barriers  but  they  are  also   highways.     Barriers  of  distance   are 
merely    barriers    of    time.     Should    the    would-be    conquerors    gain 
control   of  other  continents,   they   would   next   concentrate  on   per- 
fecting their  control  of  the  ."^eas.  of  the  air  over  the  seas,  and  of  the 
world's  eccncmy:    they  might   then   be   able  with    ships  and   with 
planes  to  str'ke  at  the  communication  lines,  the  commerce,  and  the 
life   of   this    hemisphere;    and    ultimately   we   might    find    ourselves 
compelled  to  fight  on  our  own  soil,  under  our  own  skies,  in  defense 
of  our  independence  and  our  very  live.^;. 

These  are  some  cf  the  governing  facts  and  conditions  of  the 
present-dsy  international  situation.  These  are  the  dangers  which 
must  be  recogniztd  Against  these  dangers,  our  policies  and  meas- 
ures must  provide  defense. 

V 

We  are  in  the  pre.sence  not  of  local  or  regional  wars  but  of  an 
organized  and  determined  movement  for  steadily  e.xpanding  con- 
quest Against  this  drive  for  power  no  nation  and  no  region  is 
secure  save  as  Its  Inhabitants  create  for  themselves  means  of  de- 
i  fense  so  formidable  that  even  the  would-be  conquerors  will  not 
dare  to  raise  against  them  the  hand  of  attack 

The  first  need  f  >r  all  nations  still  masters  of  their  own  destiny 
is  to  create  for  thenxselves.  as  Fpecdlly  and  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. Impregnable  means  cf  defense.  This  Is  the  staggering  lesson 
of  mankind's  recent  experience. 

To  meet  that  need,  we  are  bringing  our  military,  naval,  and  air 
establishments  to  maximum  practicable  strength  Prcduction  of 
military  supplies  is  being  brought  to  a  greater  and  greater  pitch  of 
speed  and  effectiveness  Whtrever  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  defense  program,  export  of  essential  materials  is  being  strin- 
gently regulated  Arrangements  are  being  carried  forward  to  pro- 
v:de  military  and  technical  training  for  the  youth  of  this  country 
We  Intend  to  continue  and  inten.^ify  our  effort  in  all  these  directions. 

We  are  taking  measures  toward  dealing  with  subversive  activities 
in  this  country  directed  from  abroad  The  experience  of  many 
other  countr.es  has  brought  us  the  shocking  realization  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  such  activities  are  em- 
ployed tj  undermine  social  and  political  institutions  and  to  bring 
about  internal  disintegration  and  decay  in  the  countries  which  they 
plan  to  make  their  victims.  We  intend  to  act  In  this  field  with 
tinremlttlng  vigor. 

We  are  seeking  to  advance  by  every  appropriate  means  the  spirit 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  .solidarity  and  the  system  of  continental  defense 
In  cmiformlty  with  the  procedure  set  up  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima' 
the  Panama  consultative  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  American  republics  adopted  important  measures  to  safe- 
guard the  national  and  collective  Interests  of  the  American  nations. 

i?Jft  .S!f**  ?  Jl"  **  ^^'^  «^"0'n'«^  security     Last  summer  they 
met  again,  at  Habana,  to  consult  with  regard  to  several  threats  to 
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the  peace  and  security  of  tlie  Americas,  the  danger  of  which,  they 
txnanlmously  agreed,  existed.  To  ward  off  these  threats  they  took 
positive  steps  to  prevent  any  transfer  of  sovereignty  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  one  non-American  nation  to  another,  embodied 
In  an  international  convention  and  In  the  Act  of  Habana.  They 
also  agreed  upon  procedures  for  combaUng  subversive  acUvitles  in 
the  American  nations  and  they  adopted  meatures  of  economic 
defense  and  collaboration. 

We  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  under 
Which  we  have  acquired  long-time  leases  of  eight  strategically 
located  naval  and  air  ba.sos  which  wiU  enable  us  to  create  a  pro- 
tective girdle  Of  steel   along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  American 

conunent- basefi  which  will  be  available  for  use  bv  all  of  the 
American  republics  We  are  engaged  In  defen-'e  consultations  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  we  have  created  facilities  for  such 
consultations  with  Canada  In  all  these  fields  we  Intend  to  con- 
tinue  vigorous   effort 

We  have  sought  In  every  appropriate  way  to  discoiirspe  conquest 
and  to  limit  the  ana  of  war.  We  have  followed  consistently  the 
policy  of  refusing  recognition  of  territorial  changes  effected  bv" force 
or  threat  of  force  We  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  express 
our  concern  over  threatened  changes  l>y  force  In  the  existing  politi- 
cal status  of  colonial  possessions,  disturbances  of  which  would 
extend  the  area  of  hostilities.  We  have  placed  under  license  the 
funds  of  invaded  countries.  In  these  respects,  too,  we  intend  to 
continue  our  activities 

We  believe  that  the  .safety  and  the  primary  interests  of  the  United 
States  must  be  upheld  with  firmness  and  resolution— «upported  by 
the  speediest  and  fullest  possible  armament  for  all  defensive  pur- 
poses In  view  of  the  unprecedented  character  of  menacing  develop- 
ments abrcad,  we  have  frankly  recognized  the  danger  involved  and 
the  Increasing  need  for  defense  against  it.  As  an  Important  means 
or  strengthening  our  own  defense  and  of  preventing  attack  on  any 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  country  Is  affording  all  feasible 
racilltles  for  the  obtaining  of  supplies  by  nations  which  while 
defending  themselves  against  barbaric  attack,  are  also  checking  the 
spread  of  violence  and  are  thus  reducing  the  danger  to  us  We 
Intend  to  continue  doing  this  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
Any  contention,  no  matter  from  what  source,  that  this  country 
should  not  take  nxxh  action  is  equivalent,  in  the  present  clrcum- 
fltanoes.  to  a  denying  of  the  inalienable  right  of  self-defense. 

VI 

In  our  democracy  the  basic  determination  of  foreign  policy  rests 
with  the  people  As  I  sense  the  will  of  our  people  todav,  this  Nation 
is  determined  tliat  its  security  and  rightful  interests  shall  be 
safeguarded. 

The  dangers  with  which  we  are  confronted  are  not  of  our  making 
We  cannot  know  at  what  point,  or  when,  we  may  possibly  be  at- 
tacked We  can,  however,  be  prepared,  first,  to  discourage  any 
thought  of  assault  upon  our  security  and.  If  any  such  assault  should 
be  attempted,  to  repel  it 

The  people  of  this  country  want  peace.  To  have  peace  we  must 
have  security  To  have  security  we  must  be  strong.  These  are 
times  that  test  the  fiber  of  men  and  of  nations. 

Our  system  of  defense  must  of  necessity  be  many-sided  because 
the  dangers  against  which  safeguards  are  imperauvely  required  are 
manifold  Essential  to  effective  national  defense  are  coiisunt  and 
skillful  use  of  political  and  economic  measures,  possession  of  mili- 
tary a-eapors.  and  continuous  exercise  of  wisdom  and  of  high  moral 
qualities  We  must  have  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and  guas 
We  must  have  trained  men  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  of  a 
world  in  which  the  rights  of  all  nations  are  respected  and  each 
respects  the  right-s  of  all;  in  which  principles  of  law  and  order  and 
Justice  and  fair  dealing  prevail  Above  all,  we  must  be  a  united 
people — united  in  purpose  and  In  effort  to  create  Impregnable 
defense 

Thus  can  we  maintain  our  inheritance.  Thus  will  we  continue 
to  make  this  country's  high  contribution  toward  the  progress  of 
mankind  on  the  roadway  of  civilized  effort. 


A  Definition  of  Liberty— Saving  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  2S  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


ADDRESSFS  DEfUTEED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  WILMINGTON 


Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  addresses  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes— one  from  the  train  at  WU- 
mlngton.  Del.,  on  October  23,  1940.  and  the  other  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum.  New  York  City,  October 
24,  1940. 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRJESS   or  THE   PRlSUJEITr  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  TRAIN   AT   WILJIINCTON . 

DLL.,  OCTOBER  23.  1940 

^f^,^?^"^'^''  ^'"^  *^"  "^y  "^^^  ^  Wilmington  during  the  election 
or  19J6.  Some  of  the  political  experts  of  those  days  were  somewhat 
amused  at  my  vL^it  to  Delaware  in  a  political  campaign  They  told 
me  that  I  certainly  was  optimistic  if  I  thought  that  Delaware  would 
go  Democrauc  in  that  Providential  election. 

They  were  surprised  at  the  result  of  that  election. 
y.t^^'^  J^*"   ^^  Wilmington   wa.s   the   home   town  of   the  famous 
Liberty  League.     It  was  created  for  several  purposes,  but   its  major 
objective  was  to  defeat  the  New  Deal  and  drive  it  from  office 

In  viow  of  that  fact  I  thought  that  Wiimiiisiou  was  a  good  place 
to  read  from  a  speech  made  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
defln.Uon  which  he  gave  of  the  word  •'liberty.' 

This  year  that  deflniUon  U  of  even  greater  significance  This  la 
what  Presidtnt  Lincoln  said: 

••Tlie  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  'liberty  * 
and  the  American  people  Just  now  are  much  In  want  of  one.  We  all 
declare  for  liberty,  but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do  not  all  mean 
the  same  thin*?  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each 
man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  product  of  his  labor 
While  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  forae  men  to  do  ai 
uiey  please  with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor 
Here  are  two  not  only  dliferent  but  incompatible  things  caUed  by 
Uie  same  name,  liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of  the  things  Is. 
by  the  respective  parties.  caUed  by  two  different  and  IncompaUble 
names— liberty  and  tyranny."  *«»""*« 

And  then  Abraham  Lincoln  used  this  example.     He  said- 

-The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which 
the  sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf  de- 
noiinces  him  for  the  same  act  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty      •     •     • 

th^  'I.Lh  nv±f^P  ^"^  ^^  ''°"  ^'■^  "°*  ««^^d  "PO«  a  definition  of 
the  word  liberty,  and  precisely  the  aame  difference  prevails  today 

f,^°^  "L  human  creatures  •  •  •  and  all  professing  to  love 
hI^C^  ^^""7  ''^  *^°^**  "*«  process  by  whl^  thou«nds  are 
dally  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 

UheVtr'  ^""^  bewailed  by  othersls  the  desJucUon  of  all 

And  then  Lincoln  said  this: 

•Rocently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  •  •  •  have  been  aolmr 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that.  In  what  th^l 
have  done,  the  wolfs  dlcUonary  has  been  repudiated  " 

In  1936  the  people  of  the  United  States  took  definite  action  to 
define  what  they  Intended  liberty  to  mean  In  this  country  for  the 
next  4  years.  They  repudiated  the  wolfs  dictionary 
TT  ^,f^  sure  that  this  year  the  people  not  only  of  Delaware  but  of  the 
^u^  .?  *^^  ^'■^  ^^  ^^^^  »  renewed  Interest  In  that  word 
liberty  There  are  not  so  many  countries  left  where  the  word 
ha.s  any  real  meaning.  wuto 

I  hope  that  by  their  votes  on  election  day  the  people  of  the  State 

H.fl   .1?'^'.*^"  '^^"^  ^'^'  °*°  definition  of  'S-ty'-ihe  mLI 
definition  they  made  4  years  ago.  "u«c 


ADDRESS   or  THE    PRESIDEI«T  IN    COHTfrCTIOM    WTTH   THE    HERALD  TRITOWR 

rOBtTM.   OCTOBER    24,    1»40 

In  closing  this  forum  on  the  subject  Saving  Democracy  I  can 
think  of  no  better  text  than  the  final  words  of  the  speech  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  in  Cooper  Institute  In  New  York  Cltv  on 
February  27,  1860  ' 

Lincoln  was  then  speaking  to  an  audience  to  whom  he  waa  a 
Btranger.  Represented  In  the  audience,  said  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  that  day,  was  the  Intellect  and  moral  ctilture  of  the  city  Lin- 
coln warned  them  against  the  fearmongers  and  the  calami tv 
howlers-  the  appeasers  of  that  troubled  time — who  were  numerous 
and  influential.     He  said:  -^  luus 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations 
against  us.  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  cf  destrucUon  to 
the  Oovemment,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  ns  wo  understand  It." 

We  do  well  "to  repeat  Lincoln's  declaration  of  faith  today.  It  gives 
the  right  ans^wer — the  American  answer — to  the  foreign  propa- 
gandists who  seek  to  divide  u.-;  with  their  strategy  of  terror. 

Tlie  repeaters  of  these  slanders  to  our  democracy,  whether  con- 
scious disorganlzers  or  unwitting  dupes,  seem  to  believe  that  If 
they  tell  us  often  enough  that  democracy  is  outworn  and  that  we 
are  decadent,  we  will  begin  to  believe  It  ourselves,  and  we  will 
immediately,  obediently  proceed  to  decay. 

Tliey  have  a  strange  misconception  of  our  national   character. 

They  believe,  for  one  thing,  that  we  Americans  must  be  hybrid 
mongrel,  and  undynamic— so  we  are  called  by  the  enemies  of 
democracy — because  so  many  races  have  been  fused  together  In  our 
national  community 

They  believe  we  have  no  common  tradition. 

They  believe  that  we  are  distmlted  and  defenseless  because  we 
believe  in  free  Inquiry  and  free  debate;  because  we  argue  with  each 
other:  because  we  engage  in  political  campaigns;  because  we  recog- 
nize the  .sacred  right  of  the  minority  to  dtoagree  with  the  majority, 
and  to  express  that  disagreement,  even  loudly. 

They  believe  that  we  are  no  match  for  a  dictatorship  In  which 
uniformity  Is  compulsory,  to  which  each  lives  In  terror  of  his  nelgh- 
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bor  tnd,  won*  «t)11,  of  hitnmU.  b«e«tiM  th«  dotnloftnt  fttmoupbcr* 
t«  thm  of  th«  eone«ntr»tion  e«fflp, 

DcdpMlnff  d^moersey  and  not  knowing  our  strength,  t^ioM  who 
h«v«  dMtrorcd  other  (rM  pt/pUm  d««m  th«  Uniud  SUtc*  An  "cfteu, 
<l«ff*nerat«  d^rnvjcra^y  " 

At  flr«t  w«  dumiMtd  tbU  contempt  with  ottr  trtdttumal  eptrlt 
of  food  humor.  W«  m«  now  replying  to  It  in  ch«r»ct«rutlc»»y 
American  term*  We  we  preperlng  for  the  dirfenee  of  the  two 
American  contlnenU  sod  of  the  ocm^nm  th«t  are  the  highway*  of 
thuM*  contlnenU.  Axid  we  are  doing  ao  In  a  mood  of  determlnii- 
tlcn,  but  unafrftid  tnd  resolute  In  our  will  to  peace 

We  are  aware  that  the  dicutora  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weakneee'Df  others. 

A*  to  the  bumorleaa  theory — that  we  are  "hybrid  and  undynamlc, 
mongrel  and  corrupt."  and  that,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  common 
tradition — let  them  look  at  moet  gatherings  of  Americana  and  study 
the  common  purpoee  that  animates  those  gatherings.  Let  them 
look  at  any  church  sociable  In  any  small  town,  at  any  fraternal 
convention,  or  meeting  of  doctors  or  mine  workers,  at  any  cheer- 
ing aectlon  of  any  football  game:  let  them  look  with  espjeclal  atten- 
tion at  the  crowds  which  will  gather  in  and  around  every  polling 
place  on  November  5.  Let  them  observe  the  unconquerable  vitality 
Of  democracy.  It  Is  the  very  mingling  of  races  dedicated  to  com- 
mon Ideals  which  creates  and  re-creates  our  vitality. 

In  every  representative  American  meeting  there  will  be  men  and 
women  and  children  with  names  like  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  Isaac 
and  Schultz  and  Stu3rvesant  and  Olson  and  Kovacs  and  Satori  and 
Jones  and  Smith.  These  varied  Americans,  with  varied  backgrounds. 
are  all  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants.  All  of  them 
are  inheritors  of  the  same  stalwart  tradition — a  tradition  of  unusual 
enterprise,  or  adventurousness.  of  courage  to  "pull  up  stakes  and 
git  moving  "  That  has  been  the  great,  compelUng  force  In  our  his- 
tory. Otir  continent,  our  hemisphere,  has  been  populated  by  people 
who  wanted  a  life  ijetter  than  the  life  they  had  previously  known. 
They  were  willing  to  undergo  all  conceivable  perils,  all  conceivable 
hardships,  to  achieve  the  better  life.  We  are  animated  by  this  com- 
pelling force  today.    It  Is  what  makes  us  Americans. 

The  bold  and  adventurous  men.  of  many  racial  origins,  were 
united  In  their  determination  to  build  a  system  which  guaranteed 
freedom — for  themselves  and  for  all  future  generations.  They  built 
a  system  In  which  government  and  people  are  one — a  nation  which 
Is  a  partnership — and  can  continue  as  a  partnership. 

That  is  our  strength  today. 

The  strength  of  every  dictatorship  depends  upon  the  power  of  the 
one,  almighty  dictator — supported  by  a  small,  highly  organized 
minority  who  call  themselves  the  elite. 

We  depend  upon  the  power  and  allegiance  of  the  130,000,000  mem- 
bers of  our  national  community,  from  whom  ovir  Govrrnments  au- 
thority 13  derived  and  to  whom  our  Government  Is  forever  respon- 
sible. 

We  gain  In  strength  through  progress — social.  Intellectual,  and 
scientific.  The  more  we  perfect  means  of  human  communication 
between  all  parts  of  our  community  the  more  united  we  become. 
Just  as  I.  as  elected  head  of  your  Government,  am  privileged  to  talk 
to  you  over  the  radio,  you  talk  to  me.  That  Is  partnership.  And  It 
means  that  when  together  we  make  a  decision  we  act  upon  that 
decision  as  partners  and  not  in  the  Inhuman  manner  of  a  capricious 
master  toward  his  slaves. 

The  constant  free  flow  of  communication  among  us.  enabling  the 
free  interchange  of  Ideas,  forms  the  very  blood  stream  of  our  Nation. 
It  keeps  in  the  mlcd  and  the  body  of  our  democracy  eternally  vital, 
eternally  young. 

We  see  across  the  waters  that  system  undergoing  a  fearful  test. 
Never  twfore  has  a  whole,  free  people  been  put  to  such  a  test.  Never 
before  have  the  citizens  of  a  democracy — men  and  women  and  little 
children — displayed  such  courage,  such  unity,  such  strength  of  pur- 
pose under  appalling  attack.  Their  homes  and  their  schools,  their 
churches,  and  their  national  shrines  are  being  destroyed.  But  there 
Is  one  mighty  structure  more  enduring  than  marble,  more  precious 
than  all  that  man  has  built,  and  that  is  the  structiire  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith. 

We  have  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  democratic  system  which 
gives  men  dignity  to  give  them  strength.  We  say  with  Lincoln. 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  In  that  faith  let  lis 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It." 


Farmers  Are  Not  for  Sale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


ADDRMOB    BT    HON.    CHARUES    L.    McNARY.    OF    OBJBGON.    AT 

BLOOBCNOTON.  ILL. 


1ST.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou>  an  address  de- 


livered by  Hon,  CMA«Lii  L.  McNary,  I^TJUbHcan  nominee  for 
Vice  Prefldent,  at  Bloomlnifton,  111,,  on  October  23.  1040.  Tlia 
topic  of  the  addres*  U  Parmeru  Are  Not  for  Sale, 

ThtTe  b<»lng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rfcoto,  as  follows; 

The  rich,  black  lands;  the  fat  herd*;  the  ample  homesteads  of 
central  Illinois  gladden  the  eye  of  any  farmer  I  am  happy  to  iyt 
with  fou  today.  In  better  day»— before  the  New  Deal's  7  lean  year* 
dampened  farm  enterprue— industrious  men  accumulated  mode«t 
fortunes  on  these  farms  From  these  larms  have  gone  an  endlesj 
stream  of  boys  and  girls  who  became  men  and  women  of  distinction 
In  all  walks  of  life.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  authentic  cradle  cf 
democracy. 

Fittingly,  this  being  the  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  your  farmers 
were  free  men — free  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they  saw  fit;  free  to 
choose  their  public  servants  and  exercise  their  political  will  at  all 
times. 

I  admire  that  spirit;  I  hope  it  is  unimpaired. 

We  near  the  end  of  a  Presidential  campaign  which  has  developed 
certain  novel^and  regrettable — aspects.  We  find,  for  the  first  tune 
in  our  history,  a  vast,  intrenched  agricultural  bureaucracy — a 
bureaucracy  extendlnc;  Into  every  county  of  the  land.  We  learn  of 
townships  where  stipulated  political  assessments  have  been  de- 
manded of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  cooperators  for 
benefit  of  the  third-term  campaign  funds. 

In  the  big  cities  Tammanys.  whence  springs  this  practice,  the 
boys  do  not  mince  words.  They  call  it  the  shake-down  process; 
sometimes  they  refer  to  it  as  putting  on  the  lug.  The  sordid  prin- 
ciple Is  precisely  the  same  whether  the  lug  is  put  on  a  farmer  who 
has  Just  received  a  benefit  check,  an  unemployed  worker  clinging 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  or  an  cfBceholder  chngmg  to  his  Job. 
The  latter  forms  of  extortion  are.  alas,  not  new. 
It  remained  for  certain  politicians  associated  with  the  New  Deal 
to  attempt  to  exact  a  kick-back  out  of  farm-benefit  checks.  That 
Is  one  of  the  novelties  In  this  campaign  I  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  I  absolve  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace,  of  any  responsibility  for  or  knowledge  of  this  reprehensible 
method  of  raising  cjunpalgn  funds  Mr  Wallace  is  a  high-niinded 
public  servant.  The  technique  tmells  of  the  New  Deal's  corrupt 
big-city  partners. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the,  "Tclck -back  has  been  by  no  means 
successful  where  tried.  The  American  farmer  is  not  easily  flim- 
flammed  or  Intimidated. 

I  come  to  another  novelty  which.  I  fear,  has  graver  Implications. 
I  refer  to  the  palpable  attempt  to  influence  the  farmer  this  fall  by 
means  of  the  premattu'ely  prompt  arrival  of  benefit  checks  Ordi- 
narily, as  you  know,  the  benefit  checks  come  lagglngly  from  the 
great  check-writing  machines  at  Washington.  Some  years  the 
checks  haven't  even  appeared  by  Christmastime,  I  am  told  that 
this  year  every  check  will  reach  its  rural  free  delivery  box  ahead  of 
election  day — sufficiently  ahead  so  the  recipient  may  have  time  to 
meditate  on  the  generosity  of  the  dispensers  of  his  own  and  other 
people's  money  at  Washington, 

The  gravity  of  this  electioneering  device  lies  in  Its  dellberatencss. 
It  is  a  studied  attempt  to  sway  the  farm  vote.  As  such  it  is  an 
Insult  to  the  Independence  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  would  rather  not  be  obliged  to  call  these  political  tricks  to  your 
attention.  I  prefer  addressing  you  exclusively  on  the  matters  that 
concern  us  farmers;  simply,  as  man  to  man  and  without  partisan 
animosities. 

1  have  never  been  a  violent  party  man.  In  the  United  States 
Senate  I  have  dealt  with  farm  issues  on  their  merits,  according  to 
my  lights,  and  have  refrained  from  the  clash  of  epithet  and  prejudice 
that  sometimes  passes  for  political  debate. 

But  I  cannot  today  shirk  the  necessity  of  characterizing  the 
methods  which  are  being  used  in  this  campaign.  In  my  opinion. 
we  stand  at  a  crossroads  of  free  government.  The  injection  of 
Tammany  machine  methods  Into  our  rural  life  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
whole  ruthless  effort  to  fasten  personal  rule  ori  one  of  the  last 
remaining  strongholds  of  democracy.  The  things  go  hand  in  hand; 
the  desire  to  perpetuate  personal  leadership  in  defiance  of  sound 
and  hallowed  tradition  brings  also  an  extension  of  the  strong-arm 
methods  of  the  ward  boss  throughout  the  country.  Make  no  mis- 
take, this  is  a  grim  contest. 

The  President's  In.sistence  on  altering  the  spirit  and  form  of 
American  life  call  undemocratic  and  un-American  forces  into  play. 
If  the  New  Deal,  relying  on  the  party  rigidity  of  the  solid  South, 
were  able  to  cajole  the  farmer,  labor,  and  all  recipients  of  relief 
Into  its  camp,  we  should  have  an  end  to  free  political  choice.  We 
would  have  the  American  equivalent  of  a  foreign  dictator  election. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  outcome.  The  American  farmer  cannot 
be  so  easily  appeased,  especially  as  he  becomes  more  and  more 
convinced  that  appeasement  cuts  directly  across  his  best  Interests 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  producer. 

I  believe  the  return  of  the  New  Deal  would  drastically  alter  our 
political  and  social  patterns  A  third  term  may  sweep  us  into  the 
totahtarlan  current,  though  I  do  not  believe  Mr  R«josevelt  harbors 
that  conscloue  Intention.  Apart  from  that  subjective  fear.  I  view 
with  the  most  serious  apprehension  the  result  of  continuing  New 
Deal  policies  on  agriculture  and,  more  specifically,  on  agriculture  as 
an  occupation,  I  foresee  the  destruction  of  the  farmer  as  an  Inde- 
pendent producing  unit  and  his  gradual  sinking  Into  the  status  of  a 
peasant,  dependent  on  an  overlord— in  this  case  the  Federal  Oovem- 
°^m — 'or  instruction,  guidance,  protection,  and  support — or  a  dole. 
After  nearly  8  years,  wherein  the  New  D?al  has  enjoyt-d  unrestricted 
sway  with  agriculture,  we  And  farm  surpluses  ruing  to  new  peaks. 
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forstan  murk^'ts  vsntshlnff.  snd  pn«ra  ancborsd  to  the  lows  of  the 
depressed  1930s  RegimsnUtloa,  bwmueney.  the  expitiditure  of 
Dorrowed  billUjfw,  ths  rver'noroial  fraaary— or  •vsT'Dormsi  bltabt — 
h»vp  br^ucht  Amtrtcan  sericulture  esaetly  nowhere. 

The  earn  «ow.rf«  m  1M3  grumMMl  because  th*y  were  forced  to 
carry  over  »26M0X)00  bush^U  of  corn  on  ttoe  farms  into  th<-  new 
crop  season  Today  they  bsve  »56,000j000  busbsU  in  the  crib;  with 
the  European  market  for  pork  snd  lard  noncaistent. 
The  Mew  Deal  has  conaUtently  misread  ttoe  farm  problem. 
Mr  Wallace  and  hl«  advuerm  have  seen  It  In  term*  of  production 
control  and  subsidies.  They  hsre  likewise  demanded  control  of 
the  farmer— throtjgh  the  subsidlrs 

Whereas  In  fact,  and  s  fact  known  to  every  thinking  farmer,  the 
problem  Is — and  always  han  been — one  of  markets  and  price  Ignor- 
ing the  market  and  price  factors,  the  New  Deal  has,  through  an  un- 
believable jumble  of  economic  errors,  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
domestic  market,  diverted  a  part  of  that  market  to  foreign  pro- 
dticers,  and  deprived  us  of  the  major  portion  of  our  customary 
foreign  markets  ' 

We  now  face  an  election:  time  of  recapitulation  and  stock  taking 
Mr  Wallace  claims  credit  for  ladling  out  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
tma  population— money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  out  of  vour 
Treasury  and  mine.  The  sums,  great  as  they  are  In  the  aggregate 
lu  no  way  compensate  the  farmer  for  hte  lost  markets  nor  the 
disparity  of  hla  dollar  when  matched  against  the  city  producer's 

The  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  a  moment  of  clarity  esti- 
mated last  April  that  farm  prices  had  penalized  the  farmer  at  the 
rate  of  •2.000.000.000  a  year  during  the  laet  several  years  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  Mr  Wallaces  flcure.  In  that  light.  It  may  be  seen  how 
paltry  the  benefit  payments  really  have  been. 

I  must  point   out   in   p.i.-smc  that   neither  Mr    Wallace  nor  Mr 
Roosevelt  advocated  or  espoused  the  parity  payments,  which  amount 
tnis  year  to  more  Uian  two  hundred  mUllons,    The  parity  payments 
an  Inadequate  measure  of  Justice,  originated  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

The  great  American  market  for  farm  products  has  been  awaiting 
a  solution  of  unemployment  at  all  thnes,  waiting  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  turn  the  green  light  for  business  and  industry  The  New 
Deal's  feeble  contention  that  we  were  In  permanent  depression— that 
the  old  system  had  run  down— Is  nonsensical  In  the  light  of  what 
went  on  elaewhere  In  the  world. 

If  we  were  ful  y  at  work— and  the  New  Deal  alone  must  answer 
for  that  failure-  no  farm  grants  would  be  necessary.  I  quote  from 
an  authority:  'Consumer  expenditures  for  food  would  be  perhaps 
five  to  SIX  billion  dollars  greater,  and  probably  half  this  sum  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  farmers." 

The  authority  is  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  enlarged  city  pay  rolls  create  greater  demand 
for  food  and  flljer  We  have  human  need  for  more  than  our  farms 
ever  have  prcduced  I  reed  from  a  statement  by  Mr  Milo  Perkins 
president  of  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  that  42  percent 
of  American  families  are  able  to  buy  only  36  percent  of  American 
food  supplies.  I  get  from  a  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
the  depressing  estimate  that  20.000,000  Americans  belong  to  families 
which  cannot  afford  to  .spend  more  than  5  cents  per  person  per  meal. 
Those  families  are  on  some  sort  of  Government  dole. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  com  growers  have  more 
than  a  half  billion  bushels  of  com  on  hand,  much  of  it  sealed  In 
country  cribs. 

The  plain,  hard  fact  is  that  the  New  Deal,  possessed  of  unlimited 
power  over  the  oountr>-s  resources,  has  stablllaed  poverty  in  city  and 
countrj-  alike  Wasting  our  physical  resources.  It  has  depleted  our 
human  resources  as  well  That  is  no  phrase  of  mine.  I  give  you  an 
excellent  New  Deal  source  for  that  conclusion.  Miss  Harriet  Elliott 
Is  the  con.'jumer  representative  on  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
National  Defense 

She  recently  issued  a  statement  In  her  official  capacity.  In  which 
she  said,  and  I  quote:  "Let's  make  America  strong  by  making 
Americans  stronger.  Forty-five  millions  of  us  are  living  below  the 
safety  line  because  we  are  not  getting  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
food  necessary  for  strength  and  health," 

Miss  Elliott  was  seeing  the  food  deficit  endured  by  a  third  of  our 
population  as  a  defense  problem.  She  went  on.  and  I  quote  her: 
"Hungry,  undernourished  people  do  not  make  for  strong  defense. 
We  have  the  land,  machines,  and  hands  It  takes  to  produce  and 
move  and  market  all  the  food  we  need  to  assure  everyone  an  ade- 
quate and  safe  diet." 

The  New  Deal,  which  llght-heart,edly  neglected  to  arm  us  against 
the  present  world  crisis,  likewise  failed  to  prepare  our  manpower 
for  Its  ordeal  There  Is  touching  human  tragedy  In  that  second 
failtire — the  pathetic  dilenuna  of  children  and  the  aged  going  hun- 
gry in  the  midst  of  plenty;  In  the  richest,  fairest  land  on  earth 
I  do  not  see  how  the  New  Deal  can  get  around  this  testimony  to  Its 
Incompetence.  P<ir  my  part,  it  disposes  automatically  of  the  claim 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  should  be  returned  to  power  because  he.  alone, 
I"!  wise  and  good  enough  to  manage  otir  affairs  in  times  of  peril 

The  path  Uiward  Increased  consumption  of  farm  produce  lies 
open  Wendell  Wlllkle.  under  whose  banner  we  march,  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  Jobs  In  private  employment  for  the  Idle,  I  have 
full  confidence  In  hie  will  and  his  understanding  I  believe  he  wjll 
give  a  forward  thrust  to  business  and  Industry;  imleaahing  the  great 
dynamic  forces  of  America. 

FuU  consumption  wUl  solve  the  farm  problem  In  part. 

It  is  not  the  whole  answer  Conceivably  we  might  have  full  de- 
mand for  farm  products  at  prices  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.  Great 
•s  U  our  potential  demand  potential  production  U  probably  greater. 
Our  capacity  la  almost  unbelievable.    Conskler  thu  single  Ulusus- 
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limj;  Between  1033  and  1939  we  rsdticed  corn  Mrraat  by  16  perosnt 
but  Incrsased  t*;UI  yiald  by  6  percant, 

Th«^  Is  stm  a  pr»e«  fsctor  The  farm^  is  entillMl  to  ths  Ameri- 
can prtca  tor  prriduce  earvmurrwa  behind  tnir  tariff  wall  This  U 
Known  as  the  parity  price  Reduced  to  roughly  approslmaCe  terms. 
It  meatu  that  an  hour's  labor  on  the  farm  should  bring  the  same 
money  return  as  an  hour's  labor  m  the  factory  or  on  the  railroad 
It  brines  the  farm  dollar  up  to  par  with  the  city  dollar. 

As  of  today,  the  com  grower's  dollar  Is  worth  only  75  cenU  when 
ne  buys  a  factory  product  That  cUvumstance  limits  the  corn 
grower  s  purchasing  power  and  keeps  many  thousands  of  industrial 
workers  out  of  Jobs  «u-mmm 

A  method  of  providing  the  American  price  would  not  be  hard  to 
arr  ye  at.  given  the  will  to  arrive.  The  next  administration.  Ood 
wiumg.  will  have  the  wUl  The  next  adminUtratlon  will  be  a 
producers'  administration.  It  will  concentrate  on  the  Job  of  free- 
ing America's  vast  productive  energies;  putting  America  to  work  ss 
America  always  has  worked. 

I  have  said  we  had  an  answer  to  the  multiplied  troubles  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  If  asked  to  put  It  into  a  phrase  I  would 
say  it  is  simply  this :  The  American  market  for  the  American  farmer 
at  the  American  price.  When  wisely  worked  out  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration and  consclenUoiisIy  administered,  the  formula  con- 
tains all  the  law  and  the  prophets  for  agriculture. 

Until  the  agricultural  empire  can  be  restored— until  farming  can 
again  be  made  to  be  a  dlgnifled,  independent  occupation— the  pres- 
ent grants-in-aid  will  be  continued.     No  one  doubts  that 

But  the  next  administration  will  recommend  benefit  payments 
as  temporary  accommodations  It  will  not  regard  them  as  a  per- 
manent solution  Benefit  checks  solve  nothing.  The  next  admin- 
istration'will  make  it  the  first  order  of  business  to  regain  for  the 
farmer  his  markets,  domestic  and  foreign;  allotting  to  him  the  fair 
American  price  for  what  is  domestically  consumed  It  will  seek 
at  once  to  free  him  from  dependence  on  the  Government-  make 
him  again  a  free  producer  getting  his  checks  from  the  market  place 
*"«,"w^  ^^°"^  Washington,     We  shall  want  no  strings  on  his  checks 

We  believe  that  America  Is  still  a  going  concern. 


New  York  Farm  Prosperity  Goes  Forward 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday  September 

18),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MkadJ  relating 
to  farm  prosperity  In  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Under  economic  recovery  programs  followed  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  1933  through  1939,  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  have  seen  their  incomes  and  the  prices  of  their 
products  Increased  by  wide  margins.  Income  and  prices  are  the 
basic  economic  factors  which  tell  the  whole  story  and  the  true 
story  of  New  York  agriculture's  progress  In  the  past  7  years. 
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kotinc  of  their  produces  (ain 
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These  figures  are  final,  basic,  and  conclusive  as  regards  farm  eco- 
nomic welfare.  They  represent  only  cash  received  for  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  and  do  not  Include  Government  payments  to  New  York 
farmers  who  have  cooperated  In  the  Agricultural  Conaenratlon  Pro- 
gram, These  payments,  since  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Ckm- 
servatlon  Act  in   1936.  have  totaled  more  than  ailXWO.OOO. 

New  York  farmers  have  shared  In  a  national  farm  prosperity 
that  has  been  broiight  about  since  1932.  United  States  farm  casta 
Income  from  marketing  of  pnxlucts  roee  In  that  period  from  M.- 
682.000.000  to  •?, 733 .000, 000.  The  average  United  States  farm  prloa 
Index  for  all  products  rose  in  the  same  year  by  43  percent. 
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PcUowln^  are  United  States  average  farm  prices  received  by  farm-    | 
ers  for  some  tiniKirtant  New  York  farm  products  in  1932  and  1939: 


CoinmcxJity 

Id  1932 

In  1939 

Percent 

increase 

Wheat 

38.8  cents  per  bushel R3.5  cents  per  bushel 

2H.I  cents  i)er  bushel ,  47.fi  cents  jier  bushel 

$4.2.^  per  hun^lred $7  03  per  hundred 

$3.34  i>er  hundred W. 23  per  hundred 

17. U  cents  per  pound         i  23.U  cents  uer  tK>und 

6.3  9 

Corn   

69  4 

B««r  cattle 

65.4 

Hews       

86.5 

Buttcrfat 

33.5 

1 

New  York  fanners,  more  than  those  In  some  other  States,  depend 
upon  the  prosperity  of  Industry  and  commerce  In  their  own  area. 
The  principal  customers  of  New  York  farmers  are  the  workers  in 
New  York  commerce  and  industry.  When  these  workers  have  Jobs 
they  buy  the  products  of  New  York  farms. 

The  economic  programs  of  the  Government  In  the  past  7  years 
have  expanded  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  markets  for 
New  York  Industrial  goods.  The  reciprocal -trade  agreements  have 
broken  down  hundreds  of  foreign  tariff  and  other  barriers  against 
New  York  textile  products,  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  iron 
and  steel  products,  chemicals,  and  hundreds  of  other  commodities 

It  Is  the  men  and  women  engaged  In  New  York  commerce  and 
Industry  who.  In  1939,  were  able  to  buy  from  New  York  farmers 
$109,757,000  worth  more  of  dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats  than  they  were  able  to  buy  In  1932. 

New  York  agriculture  and  New  York  industry  have  both  prospered 
since  1932.     The  figures  prove  it. 


All  This  and  Heaven,  Too 
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ADDRESS   BY   THE   HONORABLE   HAROLD   L.   ICKES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "All  This  and  Heaven,  Too,"  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  a  meeting 
at  Akron.  Ohio,  on  Tuesday.  October  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  we  stand  on  historic  ground  Akron  is  honored  in  having 
once  been  the  dwelling  place  of  Wendell  Wlllkle.  He  paused  here  on 
his  "hard  way"  to  Wall  Street,  f.-om  which  he  emerged  famous  last 
June  as  the  simple,  barefoot.  Wall  Street  lawyer. 

Wendell  Wlllkle  graduated  from  your  Main  Street  to  the  Wall 
Street  of  the  great  financial  Interests  of  America.  He  left  Akron  a 
lawyer  and  attained  In  New  York,  where  he  has  now  lived  for  many 
years,  the  distinction  of  becoming  the  president  of  one  of  the  great 
Morgan  utility  holding  companies;  or.  as  the  New  Republic  put  it, 
•the  fixer  and  front  man"  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Co! 
But  we  will  be  considerate  tonight  and  forget  the  Akron  and  Wall 
Street  phases  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  crusader  since  Peter  the 
Hermit. 

1  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  promising  Wendell  Willkle. 
But  I  haven't  time  even  to  enumerate  the  various  pronrises  that  he 
has  made  It  Is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  no  candidate  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  has  made  more  promises  on  all  subjects^silly  promises, 
bizarre    promises,   self-contradictory    promises,   impossible   promises 

There  are  times  when  Mr.  Wlllkle  suffers  the  unhappy  experience  of 
having  his  promises  meet  in  a  head-on  collision.  For  Instance  in 
New  England  he  has  Just  told  the  people  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  industrial  migration  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  He 
neglected  to  remind  them  that  in  Birmingham,  Ala  .  on  November  7 
1934.  in  explaining  why  his  great  utility  octopus  maintained  an  office 
m  New  York,  he  said:  "It  Is  solely  because  of  two  reasons:  First,  to 
have  a  convenient  and  advantageous  point  to  work  for  the  Alabama 
Power  Co  and  other  companies  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  northern 
Industries  to  this  area."  He  boasted  how  effective  this  campaign 
had  t)een 

In  moments  of  exaltation  cur  hero,  after  the  manner  of  Hitler 
premises  a  new  world  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  he  will  really  get 
warmtd  up  and  promise  us  a  new  "W-mllkv  way"  with  a  few  extra 
planets  and  suna  and  moons  thrown  In.  "All  this  and  heaven,  too  " 
Tonight  I  shaU  confine  myself  to  the  ••crusader's"  promises  to  labor 
His  labor  policy  appears  to  be  a  confused  and  vague  hash  of  doubtful 
and  unidentifiable  Ingredients 

Wendell  Wilikle  said  at  Pittsburgh: 


"For  my  part.  I  was  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  before 
It  was  passed — I  was  for  it  after  it  was  passed — and  I  am  for  it  now. 
I  subscribe,  without  reservation,  to  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  representatives  of  labor's  free  choice  " 

Now,  It  18  Just  too  bad  that  Mr.  Wlllkle  was  too  busy  tilting  his 
lance  for  "public  utilities,  privately  owned"  to'  tell  anyone  of  his 
ardent  support  of  this  magna  carta  of  labor  while  it  was  being  put 
on  the  statute  l)Ooks  by  this  administration,  over  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  many  of  Mr.  Wlllkle's  close  friends  and  purseful  supporters. 

Suppose  we  credit  Mr.  Wlllkle's  belated  protestations  of  affection 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Does  it  follow  that  Wendell 
Willkle,  if  elected  President,  would  resist  the  campaign  now  going 
on  to  emasculate  the  Labor  Act,  either  by  amending  It  or  by  satx>- 
taglng  the  administration  of  It? 

Let  us  look  for  an  answer,  first,  in  the  ranks  of  labor  Itself,  and 
then  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  labor. 

Almost  every  labor  leader  In  the  United  States  favors  the  re- 
election of  President  Roosevelt  Their  feeling  toward  Mr  Willkle 
has  been  expressed  by  President  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Auto  Workers 
Union.     He  says  of  Mr.  Willkle: 

"Under  the  synthetic  build-up  there  is  still  the  mind  and  outlook 
of  a  public-utilities  manipulator  and  an  enemy  of  labor  " 

It  might  be  Interesting  at  this  point  to  ask  what  Mr  Willkle  thinks 
of  labor  A  complete  answer  is  contained  In  the  manner  in  which 
he  customarily  talks  down  to  labor  For  instance,  according  to  the 
Wa.ehlngton  Merry-Oo-Round.  In  his  speech  at  the  Chiraeo  stock- 
ynrds  he  used  the  words  "damned  dumb  "  nine  tlm.es  in  25  minutes. 
Mr  WlUkie  may  feel  superior  to  labor,  but  the  wnrklngmen  of  the 
stockyards  resented  the  implication  that  they  would  respond  only  to 
cheap  profanity. 

What  do  the  enemies  of  labor  think  of  Mr    Wlllkle? 

I  suppose  that  if  ycu  combed  the  United  States  to  pick  out  the 
two  most  violent  and  most  relentless  enemies  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  vote  would  be  probably  for  Ernest  T.  Weir,  of  the 
National  Steel  Co.  and  Tom  Glrdler.  of  Republic  Steel.  Weir 
furnishes  the  brains  and  Girdler  the  brawn  in  the  flght  to  destroy 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Between  them  they  cru.shed  the 
Little  Steel  strike.  Ernest  Weir  fighting  in  the  courts  and  Tom 
Girdler  fighting  with  machine  guns,  tear-pas  bombs,  and  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  Weir  lost  in  the  courts,  but  Girdler  won  for 
both  of  them  in  the  field.  In  the  cemeteries  of  the  steel  towns 
may  be  found  the  gravestones  of  his  victims. 

Where  do  these  two  enemies  of  labor — Weir  and  Girdler— stand 
in  this  election? 

Ernest  T.  Weir  Ls  rnlslng  the  money  for  Wendell  Wlllkle's  cam- 
paign. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  finance  ccmmittee  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Cm  mittee  Every  half  hour  of  radio  time  pur- 
chased for  Wendell  Willkle  has  been  paid  for  with  money  raised  by 
Ernest  T.  Weir  Does  anybody  more  than  5  years  old  believe  that 
Mr.  Weir  would  be  raising  these  millions  of  dollars  to  elect  Mr. 
Willkle  if  he  believed  tha»  Mr  Willkie  was  in  fact  a  wholehearted 
supporter  of  collective  bargaining? 

I  think  of  Mr.  Weir  as  public  enemy  No.  2  of  organized  labor, 
because  nobody  can  displace  Tom  Girdler  as  enemy  No  1  It  l.sn't 
necessary  to  ask  what  Tom  Girdler  thinks  of  Wendell  Wlllkle.  be- 
cause Mr  Willkie.  before  he  decided  to  run  for  President,  told  what 
he  thought  of  Tom  Girdler.  I  quote  Mr  Willkle.  speaking  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  April  11,  1939.  as  reported 
in  the  Republican  New  York  Herald  Tribune  the  next  morning: 

"If  we  are  patient  we  will  s.-e  the  time  when  men  like  Girdler 
are  recognized  as  the  true  heroes  of  America." 

That  is  what  Wendell  Willkie  thinks  of  Tom  Girdler— a  true 
American  hero:  hero  of  the  Memorial  Day  Mas^^acre  In  Chicago 
To  praise  Tom  Glrd'.er  is  to  condone  a  brutality  and  a  ruthlessnesa 
which,  once  entrenched  in  our  Government,  would  imperil  the  life 
and  personal  liberty  of  every  man  who  seeks  to  follow  a  peaceful 
life  without  giving  up  the  rights  of  citizenihip. 

Knowing  what  the  friends  and  enemies  of  labor  think  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  cf  Mr  Willkie,  let  us  examine  the  actual 
attitude  of  these  two  toward  labor. 

The  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  is  written  in  a  record  of  7 
years.  It  Is  written  in  the  outlawing  of  child  labor  and  the  sweat- 
shop, the  minimum-wage  law,  the  40-hour  week,  social  security  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act— ncccmpU.shments  which  no  rp- 
poslng  candidate  dare  openly  condemn  Tliis  record  of  President 
RocKsevelt  is  the  guaranty  that  he  will  continue  to  sustain  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 

Mr  Willkle  makes  the  same  pledge,  but  that  doesn't  bother  Ernest 
T  Weir,  his  cash-and-carry  man.  Why?  That's  our  business  to 
flrd  out. 

or^"hr"v«^!o^«?w^K  ^Pr?',!°  '"*''^'''  ^^'  W'"*^'^  proclaimed  his  love 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act      Then  he  «aid 

"But  the  administration  of  the  act  is  another  thing  •  •  • 
The  maladministration  of  this  act  ha.s  been— and  it  is—one  cf  the 
most  Shocking  tragedies  m  the  hi.story  of  American  labor  rela- 
tions. •  •  •  It  would  therefore  seem  to  me  w!.<=e  before  mate- 
tratlrn  0?"!'-"^  *''"'•  ^^  ""^"^  s"gg"t.  to  chanje  the  adminls- 

^.^M''"t"k^'".^"'*'  ^'  ^'^''^'^  "^^«  the  same  tactics  In  dealing 
Z^l  ^^^  fl^""'  ^;''-^^^'  ^^  ^*«  ^^^  "^^i^g  '^  his  effort  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  President  Roosevelt's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs? 

n^HrJ'T^T^"  ^^''^  ]}^  --woep.ngly  endorsed  the  Roosevelt  foreign 
policy,  and  then  condemned  the  manner  of  conducting  it  finHllv 
making  the  atrociously  and  willfully  false  accusation,  which  he  has 
I'^uZ  *''**^«*raw"-  !,hat  the  President  encouraged  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini to  carve  up  Czechoslovakia. 
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So  Mr  Wlllkle.  the  "yes,  but—"  candidate,  is  for  the  Labor  Act. 
but  he  says  the  administration  of  It  Is  a  shocking  scandal.  Un- 
doubtedly iSi  Girdler  and  Bitr  Weir  agree  with  him.  Where  do  you 
suppose  Mr  Wlllkle  formed  his  ImpreaBlon  of  the  maimer  In  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  being  administered?  Well, 
111  tell  you.  He  has  first-hand  Information  on  the  subject.  In  the 
CovCTissioNiu-  RzcoKO  of  Octotier  4.  1940.  you  will  find  24  solid 
pages  of  fine  type  presenting  the  official  record  of  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  United  States  cotirts  to 
compel  WendcU  Wlllkle's  publlc-utUlty  companies  to  obey  this  law. 

You  will  find  there  the  detailed  story  of  how  Mr.  Wlllkle's  Ala- 
bama Power  Co  fostered  three  company  unions  In  a  row  in  an  effort 
to  escape  collective  bargaining  with  a  union  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  As  fast  as  the  National  Laljor  Relations  Board 
knocked  one  of  these  company  unions  on  the  head,  another  Jumped 
up  in  Its  place,  with  nothing  changed  but  the  title. 

Tou  will  also  find  the  story  of  company  unionism  In  Mr.  Wlllkle's 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  And,  most  significant  of  all. 
you  will  read  of  the  flght  against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  Mr.  Wlllkle's  Consumers'  Power  Co.,  of  Michigan.  I  shall  go  Into 
the  case  of  Consumers'  Power  In  soma  detaU.  because  Wendell  Will- 
kle had  a  double  control  over  It.  In  addition  to  being  president  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern,  the  holding  company  which  owns  Con- 
sumers' Power.  Mr  Wlllkle  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Consumers" 
Power  Itself,  and  In  direct  charge  of  Its  labor  policies.  Purther- 
more.  this  case  Is  of  first  Importance  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
that  Mr.  Wlllkle  appealed  to  the  courts. 

The  Consumers'  Power  case  originated  In  1937  and  was  decided  by 
the  Labor  Board  in  December  1939  It  was  appealed  to  the  Federal 
courts  at  once,  and  on  June  27.  1940 — the  very  day  Wendell  Willkle 
was  nominated  for  President — the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  handed  down  a  unanimous  decision  finding  his  company 
guilty  of  \iolatjng  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Prom  these  three  cases,  and  especially  from  the  one  which 
Mr.  Willkle  appealed  to  the  courts,  it  should  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  his  Ideas  on  collective  bargaining  really  are.  and  Just 
what  he  means  when  he  talks  about  shocking  maladministration  of 
the  Labor  Act. 

Take  notice,  first,  that  every  one  of  these  cases  Includes  an 
attempt  by  Mr  Wlllkle  to  establish  a  company  union,  a  union 
controlled  by  the  employer.  In  one  company  he  tried  It  three 
times. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  Mr  Willkle.  It  Is  shocking  maladministra- 
tion to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  company  union. 

Turn  now  to  the  finding  of  facts  In  the  case  of  Consumers'  Power 
Co.  The  record  states  that  on  June  8,  1938,  after  his  employees 
had  gone  on  strike  to  compel  collective  bargaining,  Wendell  Willkle 
personaUy  signed  a  contract  with  a  C.  I.  O.  union. 

Three  days  later,  the  record  states,  the  company  circulated  a 
mimeographed  letter  among  the  employees,  describing  the  A.  P. 
of  L  and  the  C.  I.  O.  as  organizations  "whose  actions  and  decisions 
are  dictated  by  outside  Influences,"  and  warning  employees  against 
Joining   such    unions      The    letter   continued: 

"Or  the  employees  may  elect,  as  we  hereby  propose,  to  band  them- 
selves together  in  a  EoUd,  loyal,  and  truly  representative  employee 
organization  free  of  any  outside  Influence." 

Thus,  It  is  seen  that  a  company  union  Is  Wendell  Wlllkle's  Idea 
of  collective  bargaining  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  aid  that  the  workers  of  America  will  get  if 
Mr.  Willkie  should  ever  be  in  a  position  to  appoint  the  meml)ers 
of  the  Labor  Board,  especially  If  the  amiable  Mr  Girdler  and  the 
patriotic  Mr  Weir  insist  upon  what  they  will  undoubtedly  regard 
as  their  vested  right  to  dictate  such  appointments  to  Mr    Willkle. 

Please  take  notice  that  this  scheme  to  batch  a  company  union 
was  put  Into  the  incubator  Just  3  days  after  Wendell  Willkle  had 
affixed  his  personal  signature  to  a  contract  with  the  C   I    O. 

It  would  -sfem  that,  to  Mr  Wlllkle.  It  Is  shocking  maladminis- 
tration to  require  a  public  utility  company  to  live  up  to  Its  signa- 
ture on  a  contract. 

What  followed  the  circulation  of  this  letter?  A  company  union 
was  formed,  and  then  Mr  Wlllkle's  foremen  started  to  throw  the 
hooks  Into  the  leaders  of  the  genuine  union.  It  is  a  routine  story — 
the  regular  system  of  killing  a  union — skilled  linemen  transferred 
to  unpleasant  or  humiliating  work,  threats  of  losing  Jobs,  rewards 
to  those  who  Joined  the  company  union. 

But  there  is  one  Item  that  caught  my  eye  esp)eclally  A  skilled 
worker  named  Nlles  M  Sowle  was  trarLBferred  to  Jonesville.  Mich.. 
and  a  message  was  aent  to  the  foreman  there,  worded  somewhat 
as  follows:  "This  man  belongs  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Be  very  careful  that 
nothing  is  done  to  injure  him." 

So  all  that  happenf<l  to  Mr  Sowle  was  that  his  lunch  box  was 
packed  full  of  grease,  the  tires  of  his  automobile  were  deflated,  and. 
a  day  or  two  later,  after  eating  half  of  his  sandwiches,  he  found 
himself  poisoned  by  sonjethlng  which  made  the  sandwiches  smell 
like  kerosene.    Bowie  was  under  a  doctor's  care  for  2  weeks. 

New.  I  recognize  perfectly  well  that  Wendell  Willkie  didn't  tell 
anybody  to  poison  the  sandwiches  of  one  of  his  employees,  and  that 
It  was  perfectly  easy  for  a  foreman  to  become  too  enthusiastic  in 
carrying  out  a  program  aimed  at  the  mtlmldatlon  of  a  labor-union 
member.    But  observe  what  happened. 

Testimony  was  offered  to  the  Labor  Board  that  the  management 
apologized  to  the  victim  of  this  little  prank,  and  told  him  that  the 
foreman  had  been  punished  with  a  week's  lay-off.  The  Labor  Board 
examined  the  pay-roll  records  and  fotind  that  the  foreman  had 
Indeed  been  laid  off  a  full  workweek,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  but 
on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  preceding  and  following  that  lay-off, 
he  was  credited  with  so  much  overtime  that  his  earnings  for  the 
5-day  period  of  his  lay-off  were  96  abOTe  his  regular  wages.    I  quote 


from  the  flndlngs  of  the  Labor  Board :  "It  is  evident  that  Seattle.  In 
effect,  received  a  6-day  vacation  with  pay." 

Of  course.  Mr.  Wlllkle  doesn't  like  the  Labor  Board  prying  into 
things  like  that.  That  is  why  he  says  that  Its  administration  of  the 
Labor  Act  Is  a  shocking  scandal.  But  when  Mr.  Wlllkle  appealed 
this  case  to  the  courts  he  was  knocked  out  by  a  unanimous  decision. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Judge  who  wrote  the  opinion  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  by  President  Harding.  Pew.  If  any.  news- 
papers carried  this  story. 

Now.  I  want  to  consider  another  aspect  of  the  Wlllkle  labor 
record: 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Radio  and  Electrical  Union  News  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  Mr  Wlllkle's  flght  against  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  In  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  Listen  to  this 
sentence: 

••The  known  presence  of  company  spies  keeps  everyone  on  nerves' 
edge,  and  the  widespread  enmity  of  bosses  for  union  members  has 
reduced  eflBciency  to  a  low  ebb." 

Some  months  ago.  in  a  Town  HaU  debate  with  Attorney  General 
Jackson.  Mr.  Wlllkle  said: 

"Being  a  member  of  big  business  who  never  hired  a  labor  spy  In 
my  life.  I  don't  know  the  motive  that  actuates  either  a  big  or  a 
little  business  fin  hiring  spies),  and  I  would  repudiate  the  act  to 
both  big  business  and  little  business  " 

The  report  of  the  La  Pollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  records 
the  money  spent  by  various  corporations  In  hiring  labor  spies. 
Here  is  one  entry:  "^ 

$3M08  3?*   ^"^^   ^°'    '^"*"^*'    °*''    Espionage.    1934.    1935.    1935. 

of  ^tnTc  mT  ^°'"^*^  ^""^^l  ^°  "  "  Wlllkle  utility.  When  the  fact 
of  this  »3 1,000  payment  for  labor  spies  was  disclosed  by  the  New 
Republic  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  claimed  that  these 
detectives  were  not  hired  for  labor -union  espionage  but  to  miard 
against  theft  by  streetcar  conductors.  That  was  the  story  of  the 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  to  Senator  La  Pollette  But  after 
^r.ll°\J^.  PoLLrPTE  had  proved,  by  Pinkerton  detectives  them- 
selves, that  work  entered  In  the  books  as  Investigation  of  theft. 
sabotage,  etc  ,  was  actually  labor-union  esplonge.  he  again  ques- 
SJSrthrL^rJn^i.'^^'^^^"   °'   ^^^    Pmkerton^genc??    I   q^uTe 

Silon'acmUies"'"'""    '°''''    "^    Investigatilri    to    i>e    l^e^ot 

say^Yes^??!!?   ^*"'  "  ^°"  ^^^  ^^''^  "  *  '^"P^*'  '  ^"  *»»^«  ^ 

I  shall  summarize  the  findings  of  the  La  Follette  committee  on 

Sllltl^-  '  Purchase   of   tear  gas.  etc..   by  Wlllkle 

Mr    wnlv!^'*  ^k""*^'*  ^"  ^°  •   "^""^  Pinkerton  labor  spies. 

M^  ^  nvf  ?  ^ifv?.*"l^  ^^^^^  ^°'  "*'■"*  Pinkerton  labor  spies. 
rJ^  ^"^^i^  Ohlo-Edison:  Hired  labor  spies  of  the  National 
^n'^TZ''.^.'^^''^  ^"  '^^  instance  the  books  of  the  corporation 
showed  that  the  spies  were  engaged  In  "wire-tapping  and  dlcU- 
phone  work."  Put  that  down  In  your  memory-wire  tapping  and 
dictaphone  work  for  Wendell  WUlkle.  who  never  hired  a  labor  spy 
In  his  Innocent  young  life.  '-"^r  ayj 

**^^  A^^W^^^'^  Consumers'  Power  of  Michigan:  Hired  the  Corpora- 
tlon  Auxiliary  Co..  largest  labor-spy  outfit  in  the  United  Sutes 
The  same  company  was  hired  by  Ohlo-Edlson  and  Pennsylvania 
Power . 

Mr  Wlllkle's  Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric:  Hired  the  RaU- 
way  Audit  and  Inspection  Bureau,  a  notorious  labor-spy  outfit 

Mr.  Wlllkle's  Central  Illinois  Light  bought  tear-gas  guns  and 
shells  from  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Co. 

I  think  that  we  know  now  why  Ernest  T.  Weir  Is  raising  money 
for  the  Wlllkle  campaign  fund,  and  why  he  finds  It  so  easy  to  ralne 
money.  I  think  that  we  know  why  Wendell  Wlllkle  looks  upon  Tom 
Girdler  as  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  America.  I  think  that  we 
know  what  Wendell  Wlllkle's  labor  policies  would  be.  If,  by  any 
calamitous  mischance,  this  S3mthetlc  product  of  a  high-powered 
publicity  campaign  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  White  Hou8«> 

In  addlUon  to  the  right  to  Ijargaln  collectively,  which  right  was 
established  by  law  and  Is  being  honored  by  this  administration  o\u 
workini;men  also  need  security.  Yet  Mr.  WlUkle  recklessly  slanders 
and  thereby  endangers,  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  upon  which 
the  security  of  all   of  us — including  that   of  Mr.  Wlllkle — depends. 

In  my  opinion,  Wlllkle  has  about  as  much  chance  of  winning  the 
support  of  a  majority-  of  the  American  people  as  I  have  of  swimming 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  there  Is  one  phase  of  his  candidacy 
that  is  alarming  It  Is  the  fact  that  a  personality  which  does  not 
exist,  a  make-believe  man  created  by  clever  young  Wall  Street 
lawyers,  clever  publicity  experts,  clever  magazine  editors,  backed  by 
limitless  millions  of  dollars  from  quarters  that  distrust  American 
democracy,  backed  by  the  selective  silence  of  the  American  press, 
could  have  been  elevated  to  the  top  of  one  of  our  great  political 
parties.     This  Is  a  dangerous  portent  In  our  political  life 

Yet  there  are  signs  that  these  tactics  are  self-defeating.  There 
are  signs  that  the  American  people,  besides  being  determined  to 
reelect  President  Roosevelt,  have  noted  Mr.  Wlllkle's  number.  They 
see  the  reality  behind  the  mummery,  the  cold  bratality  of  anti- 
labor  IndustriallEm  behind  the  mask  of  pretended  friendliness.  They 
know  that  Wall  Street  adventurers  highjacked  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  a  holding-company  operator  totally  Inexperienced  in 
public  affairs.  They  discern  the  lust  of  the  public  utlUtiee  for 
political  power  to  implement  and  augment  their  financial  power, 
so  that,  even  If  Wendell  Wlllkle  had  a  lesser  man  than  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  against  him,  he  would  still  be  doomed  to  defeat. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  President  Rccsevelt  will  be  triumphantly 
elected  on  November  5.  But  that  will  not  be  enough.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  difficult  task  with  which  you  will  have  entrusted 
him.  you  must  give  him  a  Democratic  Congress  to  support  him.  So 
I  bespeak  your  votes  for  Congressman  Harter.  of  Akron,  a  man  who 
richly  deserves  them  on  his  record;  and  I  ask  you  also  to  support 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  In  this  State  and  all  other 
deserving  Democratic  candidates  for  either  Senator  or  Represenia- 
tlve  In  Congress.  One  reason  why  Mr.  Wlllkie  should  not  be 
elected.  If  It  Is  not  Inhumanity  to  suggest  another,  is  that  even  in 
the  bf-st  of  circumstances  he  will  have  a  Democratic  Senate,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tnis  would 
mean  disunity,  discord,  and  misunderstanding  when  we  must  have 
national  unity,  if  we  are  to  fuiflll  our  destiny  as  a  Nation. 

I  Invite  freedom-loving  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  support 
the  man  whose  wisdom  and  experience  are  needed  in  this  hour  of 
national  peril,  the  man  whom  the  people  love,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  Threat  of  War— Our  Foreign  Policy— National 

Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

IS),  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESSES   BY   HON     FRANCIS    T     MALONEY     OP   CON- 
NECTICUT. ON  OCTOBER  23,  24,  AND  25,   1940 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  radio 
addresses  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Maloney]  on  October  23.  24.  and  25,  1940. 

There  be.ng  no  cbjcction.  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BAOIO   ADDRESS   OF   SENATOR    FRANCIS   T     MALONEY.    OCTOBER    23.    1940 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  American  people  Is  the  fervent  hope 
that  we  wtU  avoid  partlctpaticn  In  war  In  their  hearts  and  on 
tljelr  Up)s  Is  a  constant  prayer  that  their  sons  will  not  be  called  to 
war.  either  at  home  or  abroad.  I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  we  will 
completely  avoid  war.  There  Is  alwny.'s  the  possibility  that  some 
martdencd  and  violent  despot  will  attack  us.  but  if  we  become 
strong,  as  we  will — and  If  we  take  full  advantage  of  our  inventive 
genius  and  our  great  Industrial  empire  and  the  skill  of  our  work- 
men—I doubt  very  much  that  there  is  a  tyrant  anywhere  who  would 
dare  such  an  attack. 

In  the  beat  of  this  campaign  people  arc  askintc  themselves 
whether  or  not  one  or  another  of  the  Presidential  candidates  might 
be  sti  careless  of  language  or  deed  as  to  brlni^  us  Into  war.  Cer- 
tainly no  sane  person  would  seriously  ask  himself  if  either  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  would  purposely  and  willfully  lead  his  coun- 
trymen Into  conflict.  All  sane  people  hate  and  fear  war  In 
dictator  countries  the  people  are  shackled  and  cannot  do  much 
about  it.  In  our  country  we  can  because  we  choose  our  President 
by  free  election.  This  leads  to  the  question,  as  I  see  It.  as  to  which 
of  the  two  Presidential  candidates  Is  Ijest  Informed  on  Interna- 
tional a!Talrs — and  best  understands  the  ways  of  the  heads  of  other 
govcrnmenls  and  countries.  It  raises  the  question  of  foreign  pol- 
icy— cr  really  foreign  attitude — because  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  main- 
tain a  foreign  policy  in  a  world  which  is  ablaze,  and  when  inter- 
national law  is  only  what  Individuals  or  powerful  nations  declare 
It  to  be.  We  have  about  admitted  to  ourselves  that  the  matter  of 
peace  and  national  defense  are  the  things  with  which  we  must  be 
first  and  most  concerned — and  we  are  about  agreed  that  for  the 
time  Ijelng  otler  matters  of  importance  are  secondary 

Most  of  us  know  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  changing  so  fast  that 
only  especially  able  and  courageous  and  experienced  men  can 
properly  qualify  for  leadership. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  urge  you  to  recollect  what  hap- 
pened In  1933.  Can  you  not  remember  how  the  present  administra- 
tion met  each  new  situation  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  one  crisis 
after  another?  Can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  us  now  is  mere  serious  than  the  problem  of  that 
year'  Have  you  not  wondered  if  you  would  one  day  hear  the  drone 
of  enemy  planes  overhead  in  New  Englar.d?  Have  you  wondered  if 
yoiir  son  might  go  to  war— probably  as  his  father  did?  Have  you 
wondered  whether  or  not  there  would  be  created  another  chapter  of 
Gold  Star  Mothers  in  America?  I  confess  that  I  have  wondered 
about  all  of  these  things,  and,  like  everyone  else,  have  prayed  that 
we  would  avoid  them. 

As  I  have  thought  of  these  things  I  have  realized  how  much 
depends  upon  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  President,  and  I 
have  concluded  that  President  Roosevelt  is  better  equipped  to  lead 
his  country  In  this  time  of  world  uncertainty  than  any  other  man 
in  America.    I  tbink  that  he  has  proven  his  qualiflcations  and  tbat 


he  has  convinced  his  fellow  Americans  that  he  is  at  his  best  under 
challenging  uncertainties  I  said  last  evening  that  he  was  the  best 
that  the  Democratic  Party  had  to  offer.  Tonight  I  say  that  I  think 
he  Is  the  best  that  America  has  to  offer,  and  I  repeat  that  few.  if  any. 
men  of  our  generation  are  so  gifted  by  way  of  vision,  and  Imagina- 
tion, and  governmental  experience,  and  an  understanding  of  gov- 
ernment as  he  is.  Let  me  repeat  apain — that  I  doubt  that  there  Is 
an  American  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 

We  need  more  than  the  help  of  a  President,  to  be  sure  We 
need  the  help  of  God  and  we  need  the  continuing  help  of  each 
other— and  a  strong  Congress,  and  the  confidence  of  each  other — 
for  the  days  ahead,  probably  for  a  long  time,  will  be  days  of 
vicissitude. 

For  the  last  long  time  many  people  have  been  a.sklng.  '"What  Is 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  President?"  They  have  been  asking. 
"What  does  he  propose  to  do?"  They  have  inquired.  "Where  are 
we  going?"  The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  be  honest  and  answer 
those  questions.  We  must  first  know  what  others  will  do.  The 
Old  World  standards  have  broken  down.  The  real  answer  Is  that 
we  must  meet  each  New  World  problem  as  It  comes  before  us. 
There  Is  no  prescription  that  will  overnight  cure  the  ills  of  the 
times. 

As  I  see  It.  It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  experience  and 
the  record.  On  the  basis  of  his  experience,  and  on  his  record.  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  is  best  equipped  to  lead  us  through 
these  next  few  years — years  that  may  be  even  more  trying  than 
the  ones  Just  behind  us. 

War  is  raging  In  the  Orient;  and  a  cruel,  a  viciously  cruel,  war  Is 
raging  over  all  Europe  Countries  yet  untouched  by  the  flames 
of  war  and  the  devastation  wrought  by  bombs  and  planes  are  so 
close  to  the  heat  of  war  that  they  live  in  terror. 

We  must  determine  who  con  best  lead  our  defense  program.  It  Is 
going  along  rapidly — and  w^lthcut  political  Interference — and  we 
mu.st  decide  whether  or  not  someone  else  could  do  it  l>ettrr.  or 
whether  or  not  an  interruption  now  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
national  welfare,  and  even  our  lives.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
else  could  do  it  better,  but  I  do  think  that  an  interruption  might 
court  great  delay  We  cannot  determine  what  we  will  do  In  the 
Orient.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  preserve  fieace  for  us.  and  hope  that 
we  can  later  help  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  We  cannot  do  much 
for  Europe  excepting  to  give  such  assistance  as  is  properly  possible, 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  international  law  as  we  define  that 
law,  to  the  courageous  people  of  Great  Britain,  and.  as  the  opportun- 
ity permits,  to  the  other  unfortunate  people  of  Europe. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  people  destroyed.  I  want  freedom  to 
finally  ccme  to  all  of  the  people  of  Europe,  including  those  who  are 
for  the  time  being  enslaved  in  their  own  land 

I  want  to  give  aid  to  Great  Britain  tjocause  it  appears  to  me  that 
future  chance  for  world  pence  and  happiness  depends  largely  upon 
her  success  Some  few  people  prefer  that  we  do  nothing,  and  a  few 
more  believe  that  by  doing  nothing  we  will  ccme  out  all  right. 
They,  in  my  solemn  opinion,  are  grievously  In  error  We  are  al- 
ready at  war  with  the  philosophy  of  a  pagan  dictatorship  because 
that  philosophy  wars  on  us  and  upon  our  way  of  life  Should  that 
philosophy  overwhelm  Britain  we  cannot  too  seriously  doubt  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  its  influence  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  So  we  pray  for  peace,  and  build  our  forces  fast, 
and  await  each  new  day  to  meet  it  as  best  we  can  In  all  of  this 
experience  counts.  In  all  of  this  a  knowledge  of  International 
affairs  Is  important. 

I  want  to  give  aid  to  Great  Britain  because  I  have  a  sentimental 
attachment  for  a  people  who  fight  on  against  horrible  odds — who 
fight  on  surrounded  by  death — and  who  have  not  known  anything 
better  than  sleepless  nights  and  terrorizing  days  for  these  last  many 
months. 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  becau.se  I  do  not  want  the  battle  line 
extended  from  old  England  to  New  England. 

I  want  the  proud  French  and  Polish  Nations  to  rise  again 
I  want  to  learn  that  order  and  quiet  and  tranquillity  are  again 
restored  on  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

I  want  to  know  that  the  courageous  Finns  may  resume  their 
normal  way  of  life 

I  want  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  to  return  to  their  peaceful 
pursuits 

I  want  Austria  to  determine  its  own  national  fortune  and  future. 

I  want  relief  and  rest  to  come  to  Denmark  and  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

I  want  terror  removed  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans,  because  while  there  Is  terror  in  the 
world  we  all  suffer 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  because  I  want  old  Ireland  and  her  religious 
way  of  life  preserved,  and  b«'cause  I  want  New  England  and  the  rest 
of  America  to  be  ever  fre"  from  invasion. 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  because  I  want  our  Canadian  neighbors  to 
be  able  to  move  out  of  the  field  of  war  and  back  into  the  province 
of  peace. 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  because  Britain  gives  us  time  to  strengthen 
our  military  and  naval  forces,  so  that  we  will  be  strong  enough  to 
be  let  alone 

I  see  a  chance  for  an  early  peace  if  England  holds  out.  I  think 
that  I  can  visualize  a  world  coming  back  to  normal— and  a  chance 
for  men  and  women  to  restore  the  beauties  of  their  countrysides  and 
to  work  their  fields  again.  I  think  that  I  can  visualize  a  peace  in 
the  Orient  If  the  spreading  pagan  philosophy  can  be  halted 

I  want  to  give  aid  to  Britain  because  I  want  to  resist  the  deter- 
mined effort  to  destroy  the  dignity  of  man  over  the  entire  world. 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  because  I  want  to  preserve  religious  civiliza- 
tion—and  allow  men  and  women  to  work  out  their  economic  salva- 
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tlon  as  they  desire — and  their  eternal  salvation  by  way  of  the 
religion  of  their  choice. 

So  let  me  say  again  that  there  is  really  no  foreign  policy  at  the 
moment — other  than  a  maintenance  of  the  age-old  American  doc- 
trine of  courage  and  righteousness.  We  have  never  sought  war  and 
we  never  will  seek  war.  We  are  rich  and  powerful,  and  can  and 
will  be  much  more  powerful,  and  we  will  avoid  foreign  confUct 
at  the  sacrifice  oX  anything  but  our  national  honor  or  an  attack 
upon  our  domain. 

I  mention  these  things  because  I  want  my  constituents  to  know 
how  I  personally  feel,  and  because  I  want  them  to  know  why  I 
think  the  foreign  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been  the  right 
attitude — and  why  I  think  that  under  his  leadership  our  chances 
of  keeping  out  of  war  and  the  world's  chance  for  the  end  of  war 
Is  better  than  It  woiild  be  under  another  man  especially  under  a 
new  and  untried  man.  about  whom  we  know  little,  and  whose  selec- 
tion as  President  would  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  A  time  of  crisis 
Is  no  time  for  speculation  A  time  cT  crisis  Is  a  time  for  cool 
determination  and  for  unity  and  national  friendship. 

On  November  5  we  will  hold  another  free  election— Just  as  we 
have  held  them  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  people  of  the  country 
will  decide  what  they  think  Is  best  for  them.  If  I  am  wrong  my 
party  should  not  enjoy  political  victory.  In  Umes  of  peace  It  does 
not  make  fo  great  a  difference  about  the  kind  of  man  wh<i  serves 
In  the  White  House,  so  long  as  he  Is  a  good  man.  In  times  of  stress 
It  does  make  a  difference.  In  times  of  stress  the  call  is  for  courage 
and  vision  and  experience.  Experience  is  of  paramount  importance 
Experience  may  be  vital 

Before  I  clo^e  I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  or  should  be  the  guardians  of  all  the  world-  -or  any  part  of 
It  excepting  our  own  hemisphere  We  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  the  world — but  we  have  lived  the  right  way  as  a  nation,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  peace  My  first  concern  is  that  we  preserve  that 
peace.  Or«^t  Britain  Is  not  making  the  fight  for  us — I  thoroughly 
understand  that  -but  it  Just  so  happens  that  the  fight  she  is  mak- 
ing and  the  blood  she  Is  giving  is  giving  us  protection.  EngLind  has 
made  mistakes,  many  mistakes,  and  so  have  we.  and  so  have  the 
other  countries  of  the  world:  but  what  she  is  doing  at  this  time 
and  the  sacrifice  she  Is  making  is  one  which  benefits  us  tremen- 
dously and  give?  us  the  time  to  get  ready  to  defend  ourselves  under 
any  clrcum.«tances 

My  principal  purpose — although  there  are  many  other  considera- 
tions—  IS  a  selfish  one  for  our  country.  As  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  approach  this  horrible  world  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  us,  and  I  think  that  it  is  best  for 
us  that  we  cling  closely  to  the  present  foreign  attitude  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

Those  politicians.  Including  the  RepfUblJcan  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent, who  say  that  President  Roodevelt  Is  endangering  our  country 
by  speaking  rudely  to  dicUtors  should  remember  that  the  most 
defiant  challenge  yet  Issued  was  submitted  by  Mr  Wlllkie  in  hLs 
acceptance  speech  at  Ellwood  At  that  time  he  said  that  he  would 
"outdistance  Hitler  In  any  contest  he  chooses  In  1940  or  after";  and 
in  the  same  speech  he  said.  "And  I  promise  that  when  we  beat  him 
we  shall  beat  him  on  our  own  terms  and  In  the  American  way  " 

I  am  not  now  condemning  that  statement;  but  If  President  Roose- 
velt has  ever  been  more  defiant  than  that,  or  used  language  more 
likely  to  antagonise  anyone  anywhere,  it  has  not  come  to  my 
attention. 

Just  examine  the  record.  Review  the  record  of  the  situation,  and 
then  give  the  protective  armor  of  your  prayers  to  the  President 
and  his  opponent  Pray  that  God  will  guide  and  direct  our  national 
leadership,  and  guide  and  direct  all  of  us  in  ail  of  the  days  ahead. 

RADIO  ADDRESS   OF   SENATOK    FRANCIS  T.    MALONET.    OCTOBER    24,    1940 

An  important  function  of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  to  work 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  shaping  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  developments  In  that  policy  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  and  enlightened  ties  with  the  other  countries  of 
this  hemisphere.  Tonight  I  propose  to  outline  those  new  develop- 
ments, and  to  explain  to  you  why  I  conceive  It  to  be  my  duty.  If 
reelected,  to  do  all  In  my  power,  as  a  Senator,  to  maintain  and 
foster  our  improved  relations  with  South  and  Central  America. 

To  people  In  Connecticut,  it  may  seem  that  I  over-emphasize  the 
Importance  of  otir  relations  with  Latin  America  Since  the  de- 
crease of  our  maritime  trade,  we  have  been  far  removed  from  any 
direct  contact  with  these  countries.  And  while  we  have  always 
rubscrlbed  to  vague  principles  of  some  form  of  pan-Americanism, 
few  of  us  have  supposed  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  was 
In  any  substantial  way  affected  by  the  trend  of  affairs  south  of  Its 
borders  The  citizens  of  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now 
and  always  have  been  very  seriously  concerned  with  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  their  own  country.  In  times  of  emergency  and 
danger  they  have  been  alert  to  support — ^upon  a  wholly  nonpartisan 
basis — all  me«Eure.<?  nece;tfary  to  strengthen  and  protect  the  Re- 
public. It  Is  upon  thl!<  basts  that  I  ask  Connecticut's  support  for 
the  continued  development  of  a  sound  policy  In  our  relations  with 
the  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  My  observations  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  8  years — and  the  knowledge  I  have  ac- 
quired through  the  work  of  the  Senate — and  through  my  own  con- 
sultations with  the  State  Department — have  convinced  me  that  the 
goodwill  and  cnop<'raiion  of  our  South  American  neighbors  is  vital 
to  this  country's  future 

Recent  upheaval-,  in  a  world  beset  by  the  ruthless  activities  of  ag- 
gressors have  served  to  show  how  intich  the  United  Stater  must 
depend  upon  unity  and  solidarity  among  the  nations  of  this  hem- 


isphere for  the  peace  and  security  we  all  devoutly  wlsli  to  preserve 
From  a  purely  strategic  point  of  view,  the  friendly  attitude  of  our 
sister  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world  Is  an  indispensable  factor 
of  any  defense  program  we  can  undertake.  But  more  than  this, 
the  probable  loss  of  markeU  in  Europe  and  Asia  makes  It  absolutely 
neces.<=ary  that  we  establish— while  there  Is  still  time  to  do  so- 
strong  commercial  and  economic  tics  among  all  the  countries  of 
this  hemi«;phere. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  present  admlnlstraUon 
of  cur  National  Government  has  been  motivated  by  these  solemn 
considerations  In  devoting  itc  primary  attention  in  foreign  affairs 
to  the  shaping  of  a  new  policy  in  the  Western  HemL-phere.  Nor  do 
I  give  excessive  praise  when  I  say  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  owe  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  President— and  to 
that  able  and  clear-sighted  statesman.  Cordell  Hull— for  the  results 
which  have  already  been  achieved.  It  Is  a  fact  beyond  any  dL^pute 
that  this  coimtry  tode  ^-  is  held  in  higher  respect,  and  enjoys  greater 
prestige  and  confidence  among  the  other  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, than  at  any  previous  time  In  histoiT.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover, 
that  this  favorable  position  has  been  won  against  the  heaviest 
odds  and  In  face  of  seemingly  Insuperable  obstables.  When  the  rec- 
ord of  this  troubled  era  Is  flnaiiy  made,  the  achievements  of  our 
State  Department  under  the  leadership  of  Secrrtary  Hull  and  the 
cooperation  given  to  him  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy. 

Let  me  first  'recite  to  you  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
newly  organized  Department  of  State  In  1933.  At  that  time  we  were 
beginning  to  reap  the  disaster  of  a  generation  of  relflshnese  In  our 
dealings  with  the  American  republics.  The  extent  to  which  our 
State  Department  had  been  molding  its  policy,  to  assist  the  exploita- 
tion of  those  countries  by  private  financial  Interests,  had  become  so 
open  as  to  be  labeled  "dollar  diplomacy."  We  had  been  constantly 
interfering  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  sovereign  peoples  We  had  not 
hesitated  actually  to  occupy  some  countries  with  our  trcops  We 
rejected  the  principle  of  equality  in  diplomatic  consultations 

ThrouRhout  South  and  Central  America  the  United  States  wns 
^?V,*^  ^^*  "octopus  of  the  north"  This  great  country  of  ours 
wh  ch  for  a  century  had  set  itself  up  as  the  protector  of  frw  peoples 
In  this  hemisphere,  was  looked  upon  by  those  peoples  as  their  tnost 
dangerous  aggressor.  Our  South  American  neighbors  bad  become  so 
convinced  that  the  purpose  of  the  Unitrd  States  was  merely  to  bold 
this  hemisphere  for  Its  own  exploitation  that  many  of  them  were 
already  looking  to  Europe  and  Asia  for  more  favorable  alliances 
Somewhere  on  the  verge  of  openly  repudiating  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
^^^°^^°^^^^''^^  were  ready  to  say— even  as  recently  as  1933— that 
the  leadrr^hip  of  the  United  States  on  this  hemisphere  had  been 
lost  beyond  redemption. 

"nils,  then,  was  the  critical  situation  when  President  Roosevelt  In 
his  first  Inaugural  address  enunciated  his  now  famous  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy.  This  was  the  dangerous  condition  of  our  diplomacy 
when  Secretary  Hull  undertook  to  win  back  this  country's  lost  pres- 
tige and  to  restore  to  this  hemisphere  the  goodwill  and  solidarity 
essential  to  Its  continued  Independence.  No  scholar  of  diplomacy 
will  deny  that  the  ta.sk  was  stupendous — none  will  deny  that  our 
State  Department  has  accomplished  the  task  with  unsurpassed 
brilliance.  *^ 

Tlie  first  and  most  difficult  Job  was  to  convince  the  nations  of 
South  and  Central  America  tliat  we  no  longer  looked  upon  them  as 
puppets  and  that  we  had  abandoned  for  all  time  the  shameful  prac- 
tices of  our  "dollar  diplomacy."  We  had  not  only  to  show  them  that 
we  respected  them  as  independent  nations  but  also  that  we  recog- 
nized tach  of  them  as  a  worthy  partner  in  working  out  the  destiny 
of  this  hemisphere 

This  was  the  purpose  behind  the  President's  announcenaent  of  the 
"good  neighbor"  policy,  a  jxilicy  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  coun- 
try must  act  as  "the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and, 
because  he  does  so.  respects  the  rights  of  others."  Tliereupon  In 
1934  we  remade  our  treaty  with  Cuba  so  as  to  repeal  the  Piatt 
amendment,  under  which  since  1908  we  had  claimed  the  right  to 
Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.  In  the  same  year 
we  withdrew  our  marines  from  Haiti.  Secretary  Hull  became  the 
prime  mover  in  a  series  of  conferences  held  successively  In  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Peru,  Panama,  and  Cuba  These  conferences  exhibited 
to  our  neighbors  the  firm  resolve  of  the  United  Slates  to  make  pan- 
AmericanLsm  a  living  and  dynamic  principle  of  cooperation  on  this 
hemisphere. 

I  can  best  demonstrate  the  beneficial  results  of  this  new  policy  by 
summnrizlng  the  unanimoxis  action  taken  by  the  American  repub- 
lics at  the  Habana  Conference  this  past  summer.  The  mere  holding 
ol  that  conference  was  proof  of  our  regained  prestige  It  Is  known 
that  certain  European  and  Asiatic  powers  m.adc  frantic  effort?  to 
spike  the  conference  It  is  known  that  before  and  during  the  con- 
ference unprecedented  forces  of  foreign  espionege  were  loosed  in 
this  heml.sphere.  Despite  this  subversive  activity — and  In  glowing 
contrast  to  the  turmoil  In  other  parts  of  the  world — every  free 
nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Joined  and  supported  the  Habana 
Conference  and  subscribed  to  Its  epoch-making  conventions. 

Let  me  state  the  substance  of  the  most  important  of  those  con- 
ventions and  resolutions  to  you 

It  was  unanimously  agreed : 

First.  That  the  American  republics  will  Jointly  administer,  when- 
ever It  becomes  ntce.ssary.  any  possession  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere now  held  by  a  foreign  power. 

Second.  That  the  American  republics  shall  Jointly  oppose  any 
transfer  or  attempted  tranter  of  any  possession  In  this  hemisphere 
to  a  Don-Amerlcan  state. 
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Thlnl.  That  there  shall  be  Immediate  consultation  in  the  event 
any  one  of  the  American  republics  is  threatened  by  aggresblon. 

Fourth.  That  there  shall  be  cooperative  arrtlon  to  suppress  "fifth 
oolumn"  activities  on  this  hemisphere. 

Fifth.  That  a  program  for  increasing  the  economic  and  cultural 
■oltdarlty  of  the  hemisphere  shall  be  immediately  expanded. 

Thus  It  was.  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  were  failing  one  after  another  before  a  dictator's  war  ma- 
chine, this  country  was  able  to  lead  the  free  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere into  new  and  effective  spheres  of  unity  and  solidarity. 

But  if  the  work  of  7  years  has  brought  forth  such  splendid 
achievement,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  recon- 
structed the  diplomatic  framework  of  the  western  world.  We  are 
ready  to  act.  But  the  time  for  decisive  action  will  come  during  the 
next  few  years.  Our  Oovernment  has  been  admirably  foreslghted 
In  preparing  for  the  day  when  powerful  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  shall  try  to  outflank  this  great  country  of  ours  by  getting  foot- 
holds In  South  America  and  Central  America.  But  when  that  time 
comes,  and  no  one  dare  say  it  will  not  come,  we  must  have  at  the 
helm  of  our  National  Government  those  who  are  committed  to  and 
who  believe  in  and  who  know  by  study  and  experience  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  policy  Secretary  Hull  has  made  for  It. 

I  have  already  dedicated  mirself  to  that  policy.  I  propose  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional function  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  But  within 
those  constitutional  limits  I  firmly  believe  the  Senate  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  pan- American  policy  of  this  administration. 

We  of  New  England  have  much  to  gain  through  the  new  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  western  world.  Not  only  do  we  share  the 
pride  of  the  whole  country  In  this  Nation's  restored  prestige  and 
the  satisfaction  of  every  citizen  in  the  knowledge  that  new  bul- 
warks of  security  are  being  erected,  we  also  may  rekindle  the  spark 
of  enterprise  which  the  captains  of  New  England  had  a  century  ago. 
Our  men  and  otir  ships  once  commanded  the  Spanish  Main.  Our 
sons  and  their  ships,  I  am  convinced,  will  once  again  carry  the 
products  of  our  industry  to  the  islands  and  the  countries  of  the 
south.  We  shall  preserve  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  and  with  that 
peace  we  shall  build  up  a  new  prosperity  based  upon  the  mutual 
tnist  and  confidence  of  the  free  peoples  of  this  new  and  free  world. 

KADtO  AOOaXSS  BT  SKNATOS  rSAIfCIS  T.  MALONET  OP  OCTOBKR  23.   1940 

This  evening,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  Immodest,  I  want  to 
briefly  discuss  my  own  candidacy  and  some  parts  of  my  record 
which  make  me  hopeful  that  I  will  obtain  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  my  State  In  my  campaign  for 
reelection. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  8  years,  having  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  very  trying  Seventy-third 
Congress,  and  since  that  time,  through  the  kindness  and  ccnfldence 
of  the  people  of  my  State,  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Important  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  on 
that  committee  I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittees  on  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  a  member  of  other  subcommittees.  I  also  enjoy 
membership  on  the  Important  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittees  dealing  with  invest- 
ment banking  and  other  banking,  and  I  am  also  a  member  of  sev- 
eral other  subcommittees.  The  action  of  both  of  these  commit- 
tees— and  more  particularly  the  subcommittees — are  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  my  State.  I  also  hold  membership  on  the  major 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  am  a  member  of  several  Important 
subcommittees  of  that  body.  This  assignment  is  likewise  of  great 
importance  to  Connecticut,  because  Connecticut  is  not  only  a  marl- 
time  State  but  is  rich  and  outstanding  because  of  its  trade  and 
commerce.  Our  trade  has  extended  over  the  world  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  a  very  great  part  of  our  business  and 
commerce  is  with  every  other  State  of  the  Union.  I  am  also  a 
memt)er  of  other  committees  of  the  Senate,  but  these  three  have 
so  much  a  bearing  upon  the  business  and  interests  of  Connecticut 
that  I  briefly  refer  to  them. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  rule  of  seniority  pre- 
vails. The  longer  a  Member  remains  in  Congress  the  more  InOu- 
entlal  he  becomes — assuming  that  he  is  a  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent Member  of  Congress — and.  because  of  that.  It  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  will  consider  the  matter  that  the  Influence  of  seniority 
enat>Ies  a  Member  not  only  to  better  serve  his  country  but  to  better 
serve  his  State. 

During  the  period  of  my  service  I  have  had  occasion,  time  and 
time  again,  to  come  closely  in  contact  with  the  different  groups  and 
many  industrialists  of  Connecticut.  I  have  assisted  In  the  writing 
of  every  piece  of  business  and  financial  and  banking  legislation  In 
the  last  8  years.  In  some  special  instances  I  have  been  able  to 
write  into  the  laws  some  of  the  views  which  the  experience  of 
generations  has  given  to  the  financial  interests  of  my  State.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  recital  of  the  record  in  detail,  but  I  invite  anyone 
In  Connecticut  to  ask  any  banker  or  investment  banker  in  Con- 
necticut whether  or  not  I  have  been  effective  and  whether  or  not 
I  have  been  helpful.  Among  my  references  are  these  bankers  and 
the  insurance  officials  of  Connecticut.  Among  my  references  are 
the  Connecticut  manufacturers.  I  should  like  to  have  people  seek- 
ing enlightenment  and  information  on  my  record  to  ask  the  manu- 
facturers of  Connecticut  whether  or  not  I  have  been  Industrious 
and  fair  and  Intelligent. 

The  record  will  disclose  the  effort  I  have  made  for  the  benefit  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  wUl  It  reveal  my  protec- 
Uon  and  assistance  to  Coimectlcut.  I  have  been  able  to  get 
through    the    Congress    millions   of   dollars   which   added    to    ttte 


strength  of  our  Coast  Guard  and  submarine  base  and  naval  station. 
This  not  only  added  greatly  to  our  national  defense,  and  to  the 
defense  of  New  England  and  Connecticut,  but  has  provided  Jobs 
for  many  people  in  this  State. 

Insofar  as  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  concerned,  let  me  offer 
as  reference  the  shipping  Interests  of  Connecticut  and  the  work- 
men engaged  In  the  shipping  Industry,  both  on  shore  and  on  the 
seas.     Ask  them  if  I  have  been  fair  and  effective 

I  have  voted  for  every  single  national-defense  measure  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  record  will  prove  that  last 
spring  I  succeeded  In  increasing  one  appropriation  bill  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000,000  Just  for  additional  airplanes.  The  record 
will  also  prove  my  constant  Interest  in  national  defense  and  how 
successful  I  was  In  increasing  funds  for  educational  military  orders, 
and  for,  at  least  in  that  respect,  increasing  Jobs  for  Connecticut 
men.  My  references,  insofar  as  national  defense  and  my  work 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  Committees  are  concerned,  are  the  Indus- 
trialists of  Connecticut  engaged  in  our  national -defense  work 
Time  and  again  I  was  successful  in  getting  funds  for  river  and 
harbor  Improvements  In  Connecticut,  and  finally  In  getting  through 
the  bill  which  adds  to  the  protection  of  the  homes  and  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  in  and  around  East  Hartford  and  the  protec- 
tion to  our  national-defense  work  at  the  great  aircraft  factory 
there.  This  Is  only  one  Instance — a  proven  instance — of  the  value 
of  experience  and  seniority.  It  proves  the  additional  value  of 
having  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  your  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. My  references  are  the  people  who  have  been  concerned 
with  these  projects  and  any  and  every  Member  of  Congress. 

While  I  have  always  practiced,  and  always  will  practice,  complete 
independence,  and  In  no  Instance  violated  my  conscience  and  Judg- 
ment. I  have  preservetl  the  friendship  and  held  the  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  people  of  this  administration.  I  think  that  I  may  safely 
say  that  I  have  a  warm  friendship  and  the  complete  good  will  of  each 
and  every  one  of  my  Senate  associates. 

My  reference  In  another  instance  might  be  th»  manufacturers  of 
typewriters  and  the  employees  of  every  typewriter  factory  in  Amer- 
ica. When  an  effort  was  made  to  very  substantially  reduce  the 
Government  payment  on  typewriters  I  succeeded  In  having  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  reject  the  proposal.  I  refer  people  to  the  heads  of 
the.se  typewriter  factories  and  the  thousands  of  employees  who  work 
in  them  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  only  a  sample  case.  There 
are  hundreds  of  them. 

I  refer  those  people  who  are  seeking  Information  as  to  my  attitude 
toward  labor  to  the  announcement  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  no  Connectitcut  Senator  has  ever  had  a  better  record 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  working  people. 

I  ask  my  constituents  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of  my  State  If  any 
Senator  every  had  a  record  more  fair  insofar  as  they  were  concerned 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  efforts  I  have  made 
to  be  helpful  to  small  businessmen  as  well  as  to  my  cooperation  with 
so-called  bigger  business.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  measure  of 
success  I  enjoyed  as  I  undertook  to  better  the  lot  of  the  tobacco 
farmers  last  year,  when  for  the  first  time  In  a  long  time  they  ap- 
proached a  fair  price  for  their  product.  My  references  are  the  to- 
bacco farmers  and  the  other  farmers  In  my  State.  I  was  helpful 
when  the  hurricane  dertroyed  their  timber  and  damaged  their  homes 
and  when  the  farmers,  like  other  people,  suffered  from  flood. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  want  to  knew  more  before  th?y  vote  make 
Inquiry  among  the  farmers  and  the  farm  groups  or  the  county  agents 
who  represent  them. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  people  of  my  State  of  my  concern  with 
soil  conservation  and  beach  erosion  and  the  preservation  of  Con- 
necticut elms,  and  the  purification  of  our  rivers  and  stream.s  and 
my  Interest  in  the  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  the  vocational- 
training  program,  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 

Many  of  these  things  are  not  of  themselves  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, but  oftentimes  it  Is  the  hundreds  of  these  smaller  things 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  importance  to  our  State  -Vsk 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have  come  to  Washington  or  who  have 
had  business  In  Washington  the  kind  of  attention  and  cooperation 
they  receive.  Make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  I  have  been  a  work- 
ing Member  of  the  Senate.  Ask  yourselves  and  others  If  I  have  held 
steadfastly  to  the  Constitution  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  States.  Ask  any  public  ofQclal  of  any  party  if  any  sugges- 
tion or  request  or  need  brought  to  my  attention  was  ever  neglected 
Ask  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  or  the  Spanish-American  War  if 
they  have  found  in  me  a  representative  who  met  th?  test 

In  these  very  trying  days  it  seems  to  me  of  tremendous  importance 
that  Connecticut's  representatives  be  men  of  experience  and  with 
an  understanding  of  the  ways  of  government— local  government  and 
State  government,  and  Federal  G<3vernment.  It  seems  to  me  If  I 
may  be  coUoquial  for  a  moment,  that  it  Is  Important  that  Connec- 
ticut be  represented  by  men  who  -know  their  way  around  "  Re- 
Ffnuin^f*;*  ''^^^  !"*^'  ,^«PP^"  1"  the  election  in  November,  the 
Part  ^^  '^'^^      *      ""^"^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  control  of  the  Democratic 

V Jrl!!V  Vl*'  ',°'"  ^^l  *""*  being-and  for  the  next  few  uncertain 
^nt^  ^."J  *  ''^"^  protection  to  my  State  and  my  country 

In^^^'"*"/"^''^*  experience— a  man  without  the  seniority  Influ- 
tn^n?h  ^n' «T  ^^J^^  y^l"  °^  servlce-and  a  man  who  does  not 
nfflM-f^!f»,.  1°^  """!?*  '^^  *"y'  °'  Congress,  and  the  ways  of 
official  Washington,  and  the  needs  of  Connecticut 

f.i,il?^>,J^''n^  l*"^  ^^^^^  °^  Connecticut  Generations  of  my 
Ivfrl^^tt"^^  4.^  ^"'  '  ^*^^  ''•*^«'^  down  the  main  street  of 
t^?y..^^!^'^,^^  *'''*  '*"^«  ^°  Connecticut.  I  have  spoken 
i^d  tLST^^L.  .nH^7K  ^r^.^  ""^  acquainted  with  their  needs 
and  their  Ideas,  and  their  ideals,  and  their  aspirations.    I  beUeve 
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I  have  the  Connecticut  viewpoint — and  I  think  that  I  have  th? 
conservatively  progressive  attitude  of  the  great  Constitution  State. 

I  have  received,  and  am  receiving  daily,  letters  from  people  In 
every  walk  of  life — Including  bankers  and  Insurance  employees 
and  officials,  and  farmers  and  labor  leaders,  and  workingmen  and 
vetcran.s.  and  women  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  home— promising 
me  their  election-day  support.  Because  of  all  of  this.  I  have  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  I  am  going  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
my  services  in  the  St^nato  cfter  January. 

Most  people  know  that  Connecticut's  represenUtlon  In  Washing- 
ton Is  of  tremendous  imporUnce.  Connecticut  has  had  able  Sena- 
tors down  through  the  years — and  I  like  to  believe  that  I  have 
measured  up  to  the  ability  and  integrity  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

I  can  only  tell  the  people  of  Connecticut  that  if  they  reelect 
me  I  will,  with  God's  help,  be  the  same  kind  of  a  Senator  that  I 
have  been  dunng  the  past  6  years  I  will  resist  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  energy  and  talents  any  proposal  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
best  for  my  State  and  country.  I  will  work  Just  as  hard  for  the 
preservation  of  our  social  and  financial  and  ectmomlc  gains  as  I 
have  In  the  past:  I  shall  continue  to  contribute  such  energy  as 
I  pos.<:ess  to  the  ptrengthenin^;  of  our  national  defense;  and  I  shall 
be  determined  that  our  young  men  shall  avoid  war.  I  renew  my 
promise  not  to  vote  to  send  them  to  participate  in  foreign   wars 

I  realize  that  this  talk  of  this  evening  has  been  quite  personal, 
but  it  is  a  neces.<?ary  thing  In  political  campaigns  that  men  review 
their  records  and  refer  to  their  plans  and  viewpoint.  It  is  more 
dlQcult  now.  however,  to  make  plans  for  the  future  than  it  ever 
has  been  before  The  world  situation  does  not  permit  us  to  plan 
things  so  definitely  as  we  desire.  We  must  meet  each  new  situation 
as  it  arrives  For  that  reason  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
we  have  men  of  experience,  and  Judgment,  and  fairness,  and  with 
an  understanding  in  the  ways  of  government.  In  the  service  of 
Connecticut  at  the  National  Capital. 


New  American  Markets  for  the  American  Farmer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  CHARLES  L  McNART,  OP  OREGON   AT 

KENDALL VUXE.  IND. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary.  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  at  Kendallville.  Ind.. 
October  24.  1940. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Who  could  resist  the  sober  beauty  of  Indiana  "when  the  frost  is 
on  the  pumpkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock"? 

Not  I.  a  farmer  bom  and  bred.  I  share  Riley's  delight  In  home- 
eptin  values.  Upon  those  values  America  founded  her  spiritual  and 
material  greatness.  Your  good  Hoosicr  poet — the  poet  of  plain  men 
ever}-*here — sang  of  a  simple  America,  simple  and  expansive:  grate- 
ful for  the  abundance  of  its  field,  stream,  and  forest,  and  proud  of 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  country  living,  of  farming  as  a 
way  of  life.  The  Republican  Party,  in  this  fateful  year  1940.  wishes 
to  recapture  that  expansiveness,  restore  that  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence.   With  your  help.  It  shall  so  do. 

We  meet  near  the  Juncture  of  three  great  farm  States — Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana.  Bountiful  Ohio,  ranking  fourth  among 
the  States  in  the  value  of  Its  farm  produce;  Michigan,  fertile  and 
diversified:  and  Indiana,  native  Stat«  of  the  dynamic  leader  of  our 
historic  crusade,  Wendell  Wlllkle.  A  State  which  usually  manages 
to  produce  the  champion  corn  grower  of  the  Com  Belt,  Indiana 
excels  In  those  two  indigenous  constituents  of  American  life,  corn 
and  politics. 

I  am  happy  to  address,  here  at  KendalMUe,  farmers  of  these  States 
of  the  rich  Central  Plain:  and.  over  the  radio,  bring  my  under- 
standing of  the  agricultural  Issues  of  this  campaign  Into  the  homes 
of  those  who  are  not  here  We  near  the  end  of  a  campaign  remark- 
able for  the  clarity  with  which  the  opposing  philosophies  have  been 
exposed  to  you,  the  voter 

A  wide  gulf  separates  the  negative  farm  program  of  the  New 
Deal — an  unchanged  pattern  of  retreat,  confusion,  and  regimenta- 
tion— from  the  afHrmatlve,  hopeful,  bliieprlrt  offered  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  has  been  Mr.  Henry  Wallace's  thankless  Usk  to 
defend  the  New  Deal  program  To  me  has  fallen  the  happy  lot  of 
sketching  the  outlines  of  a  better  day  for  American  agriculture 
after  7  lean  and  depressing  yeara. 


In  the  Midwest,  the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  and  In  my  own 
Pacific  Northwest,  I  have  drawn  a  comprehensive  indictment  of 
New  Deal  failure.  I  have  condemned  the  immature,  frightened  New 
Deal  thesis  that  our  strong,  fruitful  America  has  matured  Into 
I  feeble  senility  I  have  preached  the  goc-pel  of  abundance  and  full 
production,  atUcking  the  suicide  theory  of  curtailment  I  have 
accused  the  New  Deal  of  prolonging  our  agricultural  crLsls  long 
after  every  other  world  power  had  brought  farm  income  mto  Une 
with  national  income.  I  have  demonstrated  thi.t  our  farm  income  Is 
at  its  lowest  proportional  ebb:  that  farm  t  xport  markets  are  dwin- 
dling to  the  vanishinp  point  I  have  charged  thav  the  New  Deal  has 
deprived  the  American  farmer  of  a  part  of  his  own  market 

With  surpluses  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruit  plllnK 

^'".'^^o^o^v,"  'i^''"^  "^  ^^'-  ^  P°'"^  °"^  ^^«t  ^^^  f'^rm  emergency 
of  1932^3  has  been  succeeded  by  the  farm  emergency  of  1940  The 
New  Deal,  through  its  unwlllin»?ness  to  adopt  wise  marketing  price 
and  foreign -trade  policies— through  its  belief  that  America  had  shot 
its  bolt—brought  on  the  present  emergency.  The  New  Deal  cannot 
be  trusted  to  end  it.  The  task  must  pass  to  those  of  us  who  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Today  I  choose  a  new  text.  I  quote  from  an  eminent  farm  editor 
who  is,  also,  a  scientific  breeder  of  hybrid  corn,  these  words:  "In  the 
long  run.  big  crops  mean  prosperity.  •  •  •  The  problem  of 
businessmen  and  farmers  is  to  devise  some  means  of  giving 
-^Z^.fy.'.  %  !v,  !  'i^ancial  Interest  In  producing  big  crops." 
The  author  of  that  sound  utterance  was  my  friend,  Mr.  Henrv 
Wallace  He  uttered  it  In  1920;  before  his  genuine  interest  In  farm 
welfare  had  been  complicated  by  political  thoughts  of  the  new 
regimented  sUte.  -o         u*    ..^c  new, 

♦  M  ^"1^™^  »-^at  text.  But  by  1934.  Mr.  WaUace  was  deep  In  the 
tolls  of  theoretical  state  socialism.  He  mistrusted  the  free  plav  of 
forces  m  a  free  economy.  He  thought  the  day  of  the  free  farmer 
supplying  an  expansible  market  was  over.  Bo  he  said.  In  Justifica- 
tion: Under  our  present  system.  It  Is  good  business  to  prevent 
the  production  of  surplus  wealth  "  H«veni 

^rll"^  ^!l,"?^^  °^  ^®^°  *"'*  *-^^  Wallace  of  1934  accurately  voice  the 
contrasted  farm  issues  of  this  campaign 

We  believe  It  the  business  of  the  Government  to  supply  markets— 
wo,i''°'  ,^°  ^  production  quotas.  In  that  same  year  of  1934  mT 
S^^^t^^*;^^^  might  be  obliged  "permanently  to  retract 
We  dS^^  ^  agricultural  Und  "     Those  were  ixlr.  words. 

We  hold  that,  once  America's  vast  energies  have  again  been  un- 

tie^ri^  Z^^^  '^!"  T^""^^  ^^  '*™"  ^  »  ^"  partnership  with 
?^^ni,^Ti?"^""l  '°/^»f   national   Income.     YesteVday,   at   Blooir^ 

at   home.     I   cited   a  Government   estimate   that   one-third   of   all 

Americans  exist  on  a  deficient  diet,  a  diet  below  what  Is  called  the 

defense  safety  1  ne.    In  short,  they  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.    That 

Is   Mr.  Roosevelt's  underprivileged   one-third,  still   hungry   amidst 

plenty  m  spite  of  the  borrowed  billions.     I  quoted  a  C^vernment 

predict  on  that  full  Industrial  employment  woild  add  »  000  000  S) 

L,*  f  ^  L*^*'  ^*^f  farmers'  Income.    Mr.  Wlllkle  has  pl'edg^  him^ 

^e  r^  f»rffM\K''*^  ^Mii  employment.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  can  fulfill  that  pledge. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  other  potential  markets 

The  Hull-Wallace  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  sold  part  of 
the  farmers  domestic  market  down  the  river.  In  19S7  when  SecT^T 
tary  Hull  obtained  from  the  Congress  the  first  renewal'  of  the  Trade 
Treaty  Act.  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "A  primary  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  it  has  no  more  paramount  purpose.  Is  to  restore  as  far  as 
poKslble.  foreign  markets  for  American  agriculture." 

Mr  Hull's  hopes— and  the  farmers'  with  him— never  have  been 
reallBed  In  1939.  total  exports  from  these  shores  stood  51  2  percent 
higher  than  in  1932— the  low-water  mark  of  the  depression  But 
farm  exports  were  smaller  by  9  2  percent. 

That  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it.  The  trade  treaties  which 
in  reality,  merely  constitute  a  round-about  way  of  rewriting  the' 
tarlfT,  have  left  the  farmer  unprotected  against  Imports.  While  farm 
exports  declined,  competitive  farm  imports  have  risen.  The  second 
World  War  began,  as  you  recall,  on  September  1,  1939  We  cannot 
blame  the  farmers'  distressing  foreign-trade  position  on  the  war  In 
the  8  prewar  months  of  1939  farm  exports  fell  avray  by  $60  000  000 
while  Imports  rose  $203,000,000,  or  29  percent.  Of  those  Imports 
$150,000,000,  or  75  percent,  competed  directly  with  your  own  pro- 
duction. Those  items  found  their  way  Into  our  overcrowded  market* 
across  the  low-tariff  schedules  u-ritten  at  the  Instance  of  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  by  a  group  of  anonymous  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  New  Deal,  committed  to  the  Democratic  free-trade  tradition — 
If  to  no  other  time-hallowed  Democratic  principle — portrays  at 
every  turn  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  foreign  farm  producer. 

The  United  States,  under  the  New  Deal,  is  the  only  world  trading 
country  which  consistently,  as  a  matter  of  self-conscious  policy, 
prefers  the  Interests  of  foreign  producers  to  those  under  Its  own 
flag.  To  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Wallace,  pursuing  their  vain  and  In- 
genuous dream  of  fair  exchange  In  a  brutal  world,  the  American 
market  belongs  as  much  to  the  barefooted,  loin-clothed  native  of 
a  Pacific  Island,  sitting  in  magnificent  grandeur  over  his  dally  bowl 
of  rice,  as  It  does  to  a  midland  farmer,  pajrlng  bis  taxes  in  America, 
educating  his  children  to  be  American  citizens,  buying  his  tractor, 
motorcar,  radio,  furniture,  and  clothing  In  the  county  seat. 

I  propose  that  the  American  market  be  returned  to  the  American 
farmer. 

I  voted  against  the  Hull-Wallace  foreign-trade  program  In  1034. 
1937,  and  again  last  spring  because  I  believed  that  It  sold  ottt  tbm 
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fanner,  because  It  Is  not  reciprocal,  and  becatise  I  doubt  Its  consti- 
tutionality. The  Republican  Party.  Insofar  as  It  has  had  a  coherent 
policy,  haa  been  In  opposition.  Many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
views.  The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  VA»roKNB«tG ] ,  my 
great  friend,  deplores  the  harm  done  the  farmer  by  competition 
from  abroad.  If  for  no  other  reason — and  the  reasons  arising  from 
his  able  service  In  the  Senate  are  legion — I  should  regard  his  ab- 
sence from  his  accustomed  seat  In  the  next  session  as  a  calamitous 
loss. 

In  a  speech  delivered  last  February  In  St.  Paul  on  the  farm  ques- 
tion. Senator  Vandenbero  said — and  I  quote:  "There  should  be  no 
competitive  agricultural  Imports  when  domestic  farm  prices  are 
below  domestic  parity.  Here  Is  one  monopoly  that  Is  indispensably 
good — the  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  against  all  destructive 
alien  competitors  In  behalf  of  the  whole  family  of  American  agri- 
culture. Except  as  we  start  from  this  base,  there  will  never  be  a 
successful  farm  formula.  The  American  markets  belong  to  Ameri- 
can farmers."  Senator  VAirorNBnu}  endorsed  the  two-price  system 
as  embodied  In  the  McNary-Haugen  bills,  assuring  the  farmer  the 
American  price  for  that  i>art  of  his  produce  consumed  domestically. 
There  are.  If  the  will  exists  among  your  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington, still  other  ways  of  enlarging  the  farm  market.  We  need  to 
take  stock  of  our  farm  plant  and  Its  capacities  against  the  long 
pull.  We  now  import  va«t  quantities  of  starches,  fats  and  oils, 
medicinal  drugs,  pulp — scores  of  commodities — which  could  be 
grown  here  Some  are  essential  to  defense.  Many  come  from 
•cross  th«  Pacific,  an  ocean  which  conceivably  may  be  a  theater 
of  war  at  any  time. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  substituting  home-grown  products 
of  the  sou.  We  make  haste  to  free  ourselves  of  dependence  on 
Imported  meUls:  yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  bound  to  the 
cult  of  free  trade,  falls  to  defend  the  country  and  provide  new 
opportunities  for  the  domestic  farm  producer  If  the  hard  facts 
of  the  world  situation  force  America  into  self-containment,  we 
shall  not  lament.  An  acreage  of  millions  would  be  needed  to 
replace  our  Imports  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

A  realistic  administration  In  Washington  wUl  survey  our  capacity 
In  advance  of  that  nr-cesslty. 

I  come  to  a  fourth  long-iange  method  of  enlarging  markets  so 
that  we  may  again  grow  the  big  crops  advocated  by  Mr.  Wallace 
In  1920.  For  years  we  have  heard  of  chemurgy;  an  odd-sounding 
word  which  simply  means,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  the  greater 
Industrial  use  of  the  organic  elements  that  come  from  the  soil. 
The  farm  always  has  been  a  source  of  raw  materials — cotton,  wool, 
flax,  leather,  forest  products,  and  so  on. 

But  the  chemxirglsts.  having  their  eyes  on  the  revolutionary 
Changes  being  wrought  In  the  nature  and  appearance  of  things  by 
the  chemists  and  the  plastics  industry,  project  their  Imaginations 
Into  a  strange  and  novel  future,  wherein  houses  and  motor  cars 
•nd  airplanes  may  come  from  the  field  Instead  of  the  mine,  when 
rubber  may  be  merely  a  distillation  of  potato  and  fruits  culls,  and 
your  pliunblng  a  mold  of  soybean  cake. 

We  hsar  that  a  great  automobile  manufacturer  over  at  Detroit 
Is  ready  to  equip  his  cars  with  a  farm-plastic  fender,  lacking  only 
the  sufllclent  and  steady  supply  of  the  farm  produce  to  put  it  into 
production.  It  Is  only  a  step  from  fender  to  body,  and  the  chemur- 
glsts  declare  there  are  no  obstacles.  I  am  told  that  an  axe  cannot 
dent  this  fender. 

The  yield  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  acres  would  be 
required  for  such  a  farm-grown  car. 

I  hear  of  a  new  synthetic  rubber,  derived  almost  directly  from 
alcohol.  Its  use  would  consume  the  sugars  and  starches  from 
millions  of  acres.  These  amazing  new  chemists  make  wine  from 
whey.  What  Is  more  practical,  they  claim  they  can  make  cheap 
but  attractive  rugs  and  draperies  from  skimmed  milk. 

The  chemical  revolution  challenges  my  interest.  For  20  years, 
as  a  member,  and  for  a  long  time  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  have  listened  to  fearful  and  wondrous 
proposals  for  farm  relief.  I  had  thought  myself  allergic  to  wizards. 
But  I  yield.  We  mvist  look  to  the  future.  If  a  new.  vitalizing 
union  between  agriculttu-e  and  Industry  Is  feasible,  we  should 
advance  to  meet  it. 

The  Department  of  Agrlculttire.  under  the  New  Deal,  has  re- 
sisted, ignored,  or  neglected  the  development  of  new  Industries 
using  farm  produce.  Dr.  Herty  laid  the  framework  for  the  southern 
newsprint  Industry  without  benefit  of  the  New  Deal.  The  soybean 
develoj>ed  Into  a  major  Com  Belt  crop  with  little  encouragement 
from  Washington.  The  oil  pressers  and  the  railroads  brought  that 
about.  Recently  a  new  plant  opened  In  the  South  which  even- 
tually wUl  make  all  our  cigarette  paper.  Its  promoters  them-selves 
stimulated  the  production  of  flax  in  California  and  Texas  for  their 
raw  product.  We  have  been  Importing  that  pnper  from  Prance  and 
Belgium.  The  new  Industry  di-aws  on  thousands  of  acres;  employs 
thousands  of  workers.  Yet  an  Inquirer  the  other  day  found  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture  In  almost  complete  ignorance  of  this 
development. 

For  7  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  neglecting 
these  opportunities.  Its  experts  have  been  too  busy  with  intricate 
regtilatlons  to  restrict  production  and  shackle  the  producer.  The 
Internationalist  bias  of  the  New  Deal  has  acted  as  a  damper  on  its 
ambitious  farm  economists  and  other  scientists.  Some  of  them 
wished  to  help  advance  new  crops  and  new  Industries.  TTiey  were 
balked.  Research  looking  toward  new-crop  uses  has  languished 
xmder  the  New  Deal.  We  have  four  surplus-crop  laboratories  about 
to  open  In  Philadelphia.  Peoria.  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 
They  are  not  a  New  Deal  project.  They  originated — as  did  parity 
payments  and  the  distribution  of  surpltts  crops  to  the  needy  in 
the  cities — In  the  Senate. 


The  New  Deal  has  been  concerned  with  subsidizing  the  farmer 
to  produce  le«s.  Under  the  dead  hand  of  the  New  Deal,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  Its  120.000  employees,  has  been 
turned  Into  a  p)enslon  office  I  feel  it  should  be  a  research  and 
Bales  office,  operating  with  all  Its  energies  to  find  new  outlets  for 
farm  products;  cooperating  with  American  industrial  producers 
Instead  of  foreign  farm  producers.  The  New  Deals  negative  policy 
has  failed;  a  positive  policy  should  activate  that  great  and  re- 
sourceful Department. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  benefit  payments  to  the  farmer.  We 
favor  them.  I  have  belonged  to  the  Congresses  which  voted  them. 
But  they  fall  far  short  of  Justice.  The  New  Deal's  unwillingness 
to  restore  agricxUture  to  an  Independent,  self-reliant  footing  makes 
them  necessary.  No  administration  could  reduce  them  until  It 
furnished  a  substitute. 

We  think  them  insufficient.  We  have  something  better.  In  the 
forward  surge  which  the  new  administration  will  produce  for 
America,  the  farmer  must  not  stay  behind.  It  Is  the  farmer's  duty 
to  sow.  till,  and  reap:  our  duty  to  find  him  markets.  We  want 
the  farmer  abreast  of  the  city  producer — a  free  farmer  In  a  free, 
productive,  advancing  America. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  of  Friday.  October  25,  1940.  imder  the  headline 
"For  President,  Roosevelt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  October  25.   19401 

FOR    PRESIDENT,    ROOSEVELT 

In  10  days  the  American  people  must  decide  whether  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  or  Wendell  WUlkie  shall  be  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  4  years  It  Is  probably  the  most  momentous, 
choice  that  has  confronted  the  people  since  1860.  A  mistake  In  that 
year.  It  is  practically  certain,  would  have  destroyed  the  Union,  a 
mistake  this  year  might  easily  destroy  the  Nation  in  all  Its  parts. 

The  people  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  because,  although  they 
did  not  know  how  he  would  lead  the  country,  they  knew  where  ho 
would  seek  to  lead  it. 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  how  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  will  lead  the  country,  and  they  know  where  he  will  seek 
to  lead  it.  That  does  not  make  him  a  Lincoln;  It  does  make  him  a 
known  quantity. 

Of  Wendell  Willkle  no  man.  be  he  friend  or  foe.  can  say  how  he 
wlU  lead  the  country,  or  where  he  will  seek  to  lead  it.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Willkle  campaign  has  been  the  dense  and 
ever  denser  obscurity  into  which  it  has  plunged  the  personality 
and  purposes  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President. 

This  Is  a  campaign  In  which  one  does  not  support  a  candidate. 
It  Is  a  campaign  in  which  one  supports  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  candidates  for  President  are  to  be  Judged  as  they  fit 
Into  that  paramount  requirement. 

Without  any  thought  that  one  man  is  Democratic  and  the  other 
Republican,  a  vast  balance  has  been  built  up  for  the  reelection  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  issue  of  national  security  alone 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Star-Times  has  agreed,  in  general, 
with  the  social  reforms  of  the  New  Deal,  and  has  disagreed  to  a 
decided  extent,  with  some  of  the  financial  policies  by  which  they 
were  Implemented. 

Today  we  look  upon  those  social  policies  as  the  foundation  stone 
of  national  unity,  without  which  our  democracy  would  crumble 
under  heavy  strain,  as  that  of  France  crumbled.  The  financial  poli- 
cies are  still  bad;  tbey  themselves  contain  the  seeds  of  disaster. 
But  the  demands  of  national  defense  are  overwhelming,  and  Re- 
publican spokesmen  have  not  explained  satisfactorily  hew  they  can 
materially  alter  the  policies  in  the  Immediate  future. 

Wendell  Willkle  has  endorsed  the  social  policies  of  the  New  Deal 
Including  its  labor  policies.  That  does  not  remove  them  from  the 
campaign.  Much  of  the  support  that  comes  to  Mr.  Willkle  by  virtue 
of  his  attitude  toward  the  New  Deal  comes  from  those  who  do  not 
believe  he  means  what  he  says.  So,  too.  the  opposition  to  his  can- 
didacy, as  far  as  that  opposition  relates  to  the  New  Deal  comes 
from  those  who  do  not  believe  that  he  means  what  he  says 

We  have.  then,  a  spectacle  without  parallel  in  politics — a  division 
among  the  voters,  on  one  of  the  most  controversial  ai^pects  of  a 
candidate's  campaign,  with  many  of  the  voters  doubting  that  he 


means  what  he  says  Some  are  for  him  on  that  account,  some 
against  him;  but  they  agree  that  his  views  are  not  what  he  says 
they  are. 

If  this  were  all  that  was  Involved  in  the  campaign.  It  would  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  with  confidence  that  they  would  settle  It 
according  to  their  desires,  or,  if  they  found  themselves  misled  they 
could  correct  it  in  the  normal  routine  of  politics 

Unfortunately,  this  campaign  Involves  vastly  more  than  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  the  New  Deal.  The  paramount  issue  is  whether 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Wendell  Willkle  Is  better  fitted  to  guide 
this  nation  through  the  most  dangerous  international  crisis  the 
United  Sutes  has  ever  known. 

At  any  hour,  on  any  day.  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
an  action  taken  or  a  word  spoken  In  the  White  House  may  save  the 
United  States  from  destruction.  Or.  IX  it  Is  the  wrong  action  the 
wrong  word,  or  no  action  at  aU.  It  may  open  the  way  to  our  engulf- 
ment  by  the  clouds  of  the  new  dark  ages  now  rolling  toward  us 
from  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  change  of  President*  does  not  avert  dangers  which  come  from 
beyond  our  borders.  Decisions  In  foreign  affairs  must  be  made  to 
escape  disaster,  and  by  the  nattire  of  our  Constitution  loreien 
affairs  lie  more  directly  upon  the  Executive  than  in  any  other  self- 
governing  nation.  In  England  a  Cabinet,  removable  by  Parlia- 
ment, has  control  of  foreign  affairs.  If  a  new  Prime  Minister 
falters,  he  can  be  removed  overnight.  In  the  United  States  the 
power*  of  the  Cabinet,  the  ancient  powers  of  "the  king  in  council  • 
are  vested  in  the  President,  irremovable  save  by  Impeachment  He 
has  no  power  to  take  the  country  into  war,  but  even  though  de- 
voted to  peace,  he  can  defeat  the  country  in  advance  of  war  and 
make  war  Inevitable,  by  blundering  weakness,  or  rath  folly  or 
simple  inexperience  when  coping  with  experienced  and  ruthless 
tdversarles. 

To  Uke  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  out  of  the  White  House  at  such 
«nh^.y/i^Jl  .^"^  ""  unknown  man  in  his  place,  a  man  utterly 
without  previous  experience  In  any  branch  of  government  with 
out  any  training  in  international  affairs,  would  be  one  or  the' mad- 
dest gambles  of  history  Even  the  6  months"  confusion  of  the 
period  of  change  might  give  the  dictators  their  opening  for  a 
death  thrust  regardless  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  Inex- 
perienced man. 

Far  less  Is  known  about  Wendell  WUlkle's  foreign  policies  than 
about  his  domestic  policies. 

When  Mr  Willkle  .«.ays  he  favors  collective  bargaining  he  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  found  his  companies  guilty  of  resisting  collective  bargaining 
by  fostering  five  company  unions. 

When  Mr  Willkie  says  he  favors  the  T.  V.  A  ,  he  can  be  Judged  by 
the  fact  that  he  fought  the  T.  V.  A.  through  every  court  in  the 
lc:nd. 

^^'hen  he  says  that  he  favors  public  ownership  of  public  utilities 
he  can  be  Judged  by  his  statement  In  1935  that  "no  duty  has  ever 
come  to  me  in  my  life,  even  that  in  the  service  of  my  country  " 
so  appealing  as  the  obligation  "to  say  and  do  what  I  can  for  the 
preservation  of  public  utilities  privately  owned."  When  a  man 
places  his  obligation  to  private  ownership  of  utilities  above  his 
obligation  to  se.rve  his  country,  it  is  not  dlfflcvUt  to  conclude  where 
he  stands,  fundamentally  on  public  ownership  of  utilities,  and 
voters  can  line  up  accordingly. 

The  lack  of  candor  in  Mr.  Wlllkle's  domestic  campaign,  includ- 
ing his  many  misrepresentations  on  national  defense,  are  more  Im- 
portant as  a  measure  of  temperamental  fitness  than  for  any  ob- 
etpcle  they  interpose  to  an  understanding  of  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

In  the  field  cJ  foreign  policy  Involving  life  or  death  to  the  Nation 
no  yardstick  l.<!  obtainable  By  nothing  that  he  has  said  or  done 
In  the  past  is  It  possible  to  test  what  he  says  now;  and  when  one 
attempts  to  Judge  his  present  utterances  by  what  is  contained  in 
them,  the  record  Is  a  confused  and  hojjeless  Jumble  of  contradictions. 

In  one  minute  Mr  WlUkie  upbraids  President  Roosevelt  for  using 
provocative  word.s  toward  Europe's  dictators;  in  another  he  shouts 
that  Hitler  Is  a  madman. 

In  one  minute  he  endorses  the  President's  foreign  policies,  and 
In  another  he  accuses  the  President  of  leading  the  country  to  war. 

In  one  minute  he  demands  to  know  whether  the  President  has 
made  more  commitments  of  help  to  Britain,  and  in  another  he 
criticizes  the  President  for  not  furnishing  more  help 

He  bids  for  the  appeasement  vote  and  he  bids  for  the  help-the- 
Allies  vote. 

There  Is  not  a  man  or  woman  In  the  United  States  today  who 
can  have  any  feeling  of  certainty,  based  on  reason,  of  what  Mr. 
Wlllkle's  foreign  policies  would  be  If  he  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent; nor  Is  there  any  assurance  that  he  has  the  slightest  idea 
what  they  would  be  himself.  The  more  he  speaks,  the  less  is 
known  of  what  he  means. 

All  of  this  points  not  merely  to  a  deepening  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Mr.  Willkle  would  try  to  do  as  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  to  a  growing  certainty  that  he  is  temperamen- 
tally unfitted  to  be  President  at  any  time,  and  least  of  aU  in  such 
a  crisis  as  now  exists. 

Mr  Winkles  formal  speeches  are  confused  and  contradictory  and 
they  contain  so  many  glaring  misrepresentations  that  Senator 
McRRis  called  them  the  worst  In  that  regard  he  had  ever  en- 
countered In  his  long  public  career.  But  there  Ls  strength  In  his 
fpeeches  and.  taken  singly,  they  are  coherent.  Put  together  they 
make  him  for  and  against  nearly  everything  he  has  talked  about. 

;Nor  Is  It  possible  to  strike  a  balance  by  subtracting  the  "against" 
Xrom  the  "for."  or  the  "for"  from  the  "against."     Where  one  error 

,  can  close  the  Naticn'.s  avenue  to  safety.  10  percent  of  negaUon  may 
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outweigh  90  percent  of  affirmation.  And  these  uncertainties  and 
contradictions  are  found  in  the  candioate's  formal  utterances 
planned  in  council  and  put  in  words  by  a  briUlant  entourage  of 
speech  writers.  -o       * 

What  happens  when  Mr.  Willkie  speaks  extemporaneously,  utter- 
ing his  own  thoughts  from  train  platforms  or  to  the  press?  There 
comes  from  him— 

"To  hell  with  Chicago  f" 

"The  President — this  fellow." 

"Roosevelt  telephoned  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  urged  them  to 
sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river." 

"Of  all  the  men  I  know  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Inter- 
national affairs,  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  the  least  qualified  to  lead 
this  Nation." 

These  are  the  actual  words  of  Wendell  Willkle,  taken  down  In 
shorthand  by  his  own  clerical  staff,  and  published  in  friendly  news- 
papers. Such  words,  both  the  epithets  and  the  unintentional  reck- 
less falsification  of  fact,  spring  from  uncontrolled  emotion  the  most 
dangerous  quality  that  could  be  posseesed  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Controlled  emotion.  If  directed  to  right  ends,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
qualities  any  man  can  have,  turning  even  egotism  and  ambition 
Into  factors  cf  public  good.  A  strong  man  with  controlled  emotions 
Is  like  a  powerful  motor  car  with  a  skUled  driver  at  the  wheel. 
A  strong  man  with  uncontrolled  emotions  Is  like  that  same  car  with 
the  throttle  open  and  nobody  at  the  wheel.  The  direction  no  longer 
counts,  save  In  determining  the  violence  of  the  crash. 

Compare  the  lrre.«ponslble  Impromptu  outpourings  of  Wendell 
'  Willkle  when  he  Is  stirred  to  oratory  or  stirred  to  anger,  with  the 
self-control  and  Intellectual  brilliance  of  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  BUnds  by  himself,  as  he  does,  for  example,  when  he  makes  Im- 
pcrtant  statements  on  international  policy  at  his  press  conferences, 
with  political  enemies  at  home  and  hostile  statesmen  abroad  looking 
for  any  slip.  There  you  have  the  measure  of  these  two  men  in 
their  ability  to  handle  diplomatic  crises  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  may  depend.  President  Roosevelt  has  made  errors  In 
Judgment  in  what  he  has  done  and  said,  but  they  were  largely 
apprentice  errors,  overshadowed  by  a  thousand  evidences  of  ripened 
Judgment,  and  never  once  owed  their  origin  to  Irrespcnslble  rashness. 

If  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkle  were  coming  before 
the  electorate  on  November  5.  both  unknown,  both  inexperienced, 
Instead  of  a  tried  and  proven  statesman  against  an  utter  tyro,  there 
would  still  be  this  measuring  rod  by  which  to  Judge  them — the 
balanced  intellect  cf  Roosevelt,  the  unbalanced  emotionalism  of 
Willkle — with  the  very  existence  of  this  country  as  a  free  nation 
possibly  depending  upon  the  choice  between  them. 

Largely  because  the  newspapens  of  the  United  States  are  fighting 
blindly  against  the  New  Deal,  this  fundamental  issue  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  American  electorate  as  a  whole,  but  It  Is  all  too 
well  known  to  one  part  of  the  electorate.  It  is  known  to  the  Nazi 
and  Fascist  plotters  who  are  seeking  to  deliver  this  country  to  the 
power  of  Hitler.  Where  do  they  stand?  For  Willkie.  every  last  one 
of  them.  Not  because  they  think  he  Is  a  Fascist  but  because  they 
believe  his  election  wculd  weaken  America. 

On  October  3  the  Nazi  organ  Weckruf  und  Beobachter,  organ  of 
Fritz  Kuhn  s  Nazl-Amrrlcan  bund,  called  on  the  voters  to  "dispense 
with  'the  Indispensable  man."  " 

Lawrence  Dennis.  Wall  Street  financial  writer,  the  most  brilliant 
Fascist  In  America — author  of  The  Coming  American  Fascism  and 
The  Dynamics  of  War  and  Revolution — publishes  a  Weekly  Foreign 
Letter,  which  circulates  among  financiers  with  Fascist  Inclinations. 
In  his  book  he  praises  Hitler  and  nazi-lsm.  In  his  Weekly  Letter  he 
pictures  President  Rotsevelt  as  the  tool  of  Churchill  and  calls  for 
an  American  policy  of  appeasement.  He  has  told  his  readers  that 
he  will  vote  for  Wendell  Willkie  and  against  President  Roosevelt. 
Why?  Because  he  says  Willkie  is  "the  lesser  of  two  menaces." 
Either  of  these  two  men,  he  declares,  will  take  the  country  into 
war.  but  only  "Roosevelt  and  his  gang  have  the  plans  and  leadership 
for  the  war." 

The  Star-Times  does  not  believe  that  either  President  Roosevelt 
or  Wendell  WUlkie  would  take  the  United  States  Into  a  war  which 
was  not  inescapably  forced  upon  us.  We  believe,  however,  that  a 
President  capable  of  conducting  a  war  is  more  capable  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war,  without  surrender  to  outside  enemies,  than  a  man 
who  Is  preferred  by  Fascists  on  the  ground  that  he  is  Incapable 
either  of  conducting  a  war  or  keeping  us  out  of  it.  Peace  through 
strength.  In  this  tempestuous  world,  requires  a  higher  standard 
of  leadership  than  war  requires,  and  the  elements  of  leadership  are 
Identical.  Training,  experience,  and  balanced  Judgment  are  among 
them.     Wendell  Willkie  has  not  one  of  them. 

An  official  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  told  Richard  Boyer, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  newspaper  PM.  that  Hitler  would 
defeat  the  United  States,  when  he  got  ready  to  do  so,  because  "your 
men  of  wealth  fear  the  p>eople  more  than  they  fear  the  Nazis." 

That  was  true  of  France.  We  do  not  believe  It  is  true  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Americans.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  fear 
of  the  people,  fear  of  democracy,  unwillingness  to  accept  social 
reforms  which  arc  the  alternative  to  social  upheaval,  nostalgia  for 
the  dreamland  of  a  bygone  speculative  age — have  blinded  large 
numbers  of  Americans  to  the  perilous  relationship  of  this  Presiden- 
tial campaign  to  the  safety  of  America.  But  that  may  be  Just  what 
the  Nazi  official  meant.    Therein,  at  any  rate,  lies  our  deepest  danger. 

Measure  these  two  candidates  for  President  by  their  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  United  States  of  America,  as  they  see  its  interests, 
and  no  person  can  fairly  draw  a  line  between  them.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  WendeU  WUlkie  are  both  Americana.    Measure  them 
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by  the  way  they  see  the  Interests  of  the  American  people,  and  they 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  oceans  that  bound  this  continent 

Measure  them  for  the  strength  that  comes  from  self-contro].  and 
conscTvai  Ives  face  the  same  choice  that  came  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
In  1800  when  he  put  his  bitterest  enemy.  Tliomafi  Jefferson,  In  the 
White  House  because  he  feared  the  emotional  unbalance  of  Jeffer- 
son's opponent,  the  conservative  Aaron  Burr. 

Measure  them  by  the  experience  they  would  brlnsr  to  a  task 
which  cries  aloud  for  experience,  and  there  Is  a  disparity  between 
Roosevelt  and  Willkle  which  Is  apparent  even  to  those  who  would 

deny  all  other  disparities. 

To  raise,  against  the  overruling  demands  of  national  safety,  the 
objection  of  a  third  term  Is  to  play  with  lath  swords  when  walls 
are  falling  Would  our  youthful  Republic.  In  a  crisis  such  as  this, 
have  let  Washington  go  for  a  successor  who  had  not  so  much  as 
held  the  office  of  constable?  Would  this  Nation  have  let  Lincoln 
go  if  1864  had  marked  the  end  ot  his  second  tertn  instead  of  his 
first? 

To  support  the  United  States  of  America,  not  to  support  a  candi- 
date, the  Star-Times  urges  upon  all  who  read  the.se  words,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  that  they  vote 
to  keep  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  during  this  period 
of  storm  and  danger.     It   is   the   way.   it  there   be  a  way,   to  peace; 

the  way  to  safety;  the  way  to  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RscoRD  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Daily  News,  also 
published  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  entitled  "What  Is 
Our  Par  East  Policy?"  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  very  able  and 
interesting  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoks,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Daily  News] 
What  Is  Oxm  Fab  East  Polict? 

Secretary  ot  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  says  the  United  States  can  and 
will  defend  any  territory  under  the  American  Flag.  The  War  Ete- 
partment  dots  the  I's  and  crosses  the  t's  of  this  statement  bv  send- 
ing two  crack  Army  Air  Corps  pursuit  squadrons  to  the  Philippines — 
the  Seventeenth  Pursuit  Squadron  a'  the  First  Pursuit  Group, 
and  the  Twentieth  Pursuit  Squadron  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Pursuit 
Group. 

Th^s  Is  all  very  exciting  and  InteresUng,  but  what  we  would  like  to 
know  U:   What  is  the  United  States'  poUcy  in  the  Par  East? 

We  don't  know  what  It  la.  and  we  dont  know  of  any  oljserver  who 
does  know.  Sometimes  we  suspect  that  there  Is  no  United  States 
policy  In  the  Par  East:  that  our  Government  Improvises  all  the 
time  in  that  Important  and  explosive  quarter  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  our  policy  Is  to  defend  British  possessions  In  the 
Far  East — Hong  Kong,  the  Malay  States.  British  India.  Australia. 
New  Zealand — with  Britain  one  day  soon  to  give  us  the  right  to  base 
our  Far  East  naval  forces  on  Singapore. 

As  regards  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  and  British  India,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  defend  British  Interests  in 
any  of  them.  The  British  have  no  more  historic  or  racial  right  to  be 
In  any  of  those  places  than  the  Germans  have  to  be  In  Prance.  They 
are  there  because  they  have  the  force  to  stay  there,  up  to  now  Just  as 
the  Germans  are  In  Frsnce  because  they  have  the  force  to  be  there. 

AtrsraALX*:    itew  zeau^nd 

A  couple  of  hard  cases  are  presented  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Australia  U  a  continent  of  almost  3.00O.00O  square  miles,  lack- 
ing some  &5.000  sqtiare  miles  of  being  as  big  as  the  United  States 
It  has  7.000.000  people.     These  7.0O0.00O  whites  are  within  a  weeks 
•aU  of  about  500.000.000  land-hungry  Asiatics  and  within   10  days' 
sail  Of  about  1,000.000,000  ditto. 

New  Zealand— area.  100.000  square  miles;  population,  1.700  000— 
is  in  similar  case.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  various 
Immigration  devices  bar  out  the  Asiatics  from  these  productive  and 
sparsely  settled  lands. 

Vacuums  of  this  kind  produce  hurricanes  In  the  atmosphere  that 
enwraps  the  earth.  This  population  vacuum  has  threatened  for 
decades  to  produce  a  hurricane  in  the  South  Pacific — meaning  the 
yeUow  hordes  are  forever  wanting  to  splli  over  into  Australia  and 
Mew  gSealand. 


We  dcubt  that  this  human  tidal  wave  mn  forever  be  prevented, 
though  we  wish  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  the  best  of 
luck. 

But  the  question  whli  h  ought  to  be  settled  Is:  Does  the  United 
States  Intend  to  take  a  hand  in  trying  to  save  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  for  the  white  race  In  the.sc  times  of  growing  danger  to  the 
British  Empire? 

WHAT    AR«    WE    TO   DETENT)  ■• 

The  dispatching  of  the  crack  Army  flyer?  to  thr  Philippines  seems 
to  Indicate  that  that  Is  our  Government's  Intention. 

It  al.«o  ?eems  to  indicate  that  cur  Government  Intends  to  hold 
onto  thi-  Philippines  right  up  to  the  due  date  of  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  In  1946.  If  Japan  tries  to  take  the  Islands  before 
that  time,  cur  Government  appears  serenely  determined  to  fight 
Japan — in  a  war  which  w^  might  not  win — to  preserve  our  grip 
on  a  set  of  islands  whose  inhabitants  for  years  have  been  begging 
us  to  let  go.  and  whom  we  have  promised  In  any  event  to  let  go 
In  1946 

So  far  as  we  have  any  policy  In  the  Far  East,  this  seems  to  be  It. 
To  us  It  Icoks  like  a  very  screwy  policy  Indeed,  and  one  which  may 
let  this  country  In  for  more  tell  and  sweat,  blood  and  tears,  than 
have  been  its  lot  since  the  CivU  War. 

ENLIGHTKNED   bEU-INTEREST 

We  think  the  sane  foreign  policy  for  this  Nation  would  be  one 
founded  on  realization  of  these  facts:  (1»  That  we  cannot  be  the 
Sir  Galaliad  ot  the  modem  world,  going  around  and  righting  wrongs 
everywhere.  t>ecause  we  haven't  the  fxjwer.  wealth,  or  population 
to  do  It;  (2)  that  the  logical  pan  of  the  world  for  us  to  police  is 
the  northi^rn  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Well  be  forced  to  such  a  policy  sooner  or  later,  by  the  pressure 
of  events  and  the  pow«r  of  other  nations,  if  we  don't  adopt  such 
a  policy  voluntarily.  Why  not  save  a  lot  of  ml.'^ery  for  ourselves  by 
starting  to  think  exclusively  of  our  own  welfare,  as  does  every 
other  nation  In  the  v.orld? 

Anyway — two  ships  lor  one — above,  Ijelow,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  seas. 


National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESEXTATR'ES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  PimNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  announcement  in  today's 
newspapers  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  revitalization  of 
ghost  towns,  and  that  workers  will  be  moved  from  one 
section  of  the  coimtry  to  another  in  order  to  open  up  these 
ghost  towns  and  produce  war  materials  in  connection  with 
the  national-defense  program.  In  my  opinion,  such  pro- 
cedure is  imnecessary  and  is  filled  with  possibilities  of  waste 
and  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Government.  Before  open- 
ing up  the  industrial  graveyards.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
those  In  charge  of  our  national-defense  program  to  make  use 
of  facilities  which  already  exist  in  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Midwest  which  have  not  yet  attained  a  rank  which  would 
entiUe  them  to  be  known  as  ghost  towns.  I  have  in  mind 
various  cities  in  Minnesota,  including  cities  in  my  district, 
which  can  take  care  of  orders  for  war  materials.  They  have 
the  machinery,  the  factories,  and  the  unemployed.  I  have 
one  parUcular  factory  in  mind,  which  employs  several  hun- 
dred men.  and  which  several  weefcs  ago  ofTered  its  facilities  to 
the  Government.  Up  to  date  no  progress  has  been  reported 
in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  defense  program  was  inaugurated 
a  businessman  in  my  district  pointed  out  that  unless  aggres- 
sive protests  were  made  all  war  materials  would  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  eastern  centers  and  on  the  eastern  seaboard' 
that  the  eastern  interests  would  expand  their  plants  as  the 
increased  orders  came  along:  and  that  in  due  time  they  would 
send  their  emissaries  to  the  Midwest,  would  hire  the  skilled 
workmen  of  the  Midwest  to  travel  eastward,  would  take  over 

tools  and  equipment  of  the  factories  in  the  Midwest,  and  do 
serious  economic  injury  to  that  section  of  the  country  I  im- 
mediately pointed  out  to  Congress  the  dangers  of  such  a 
situation  and  put  myself  on  record  in  opposition  to  it  Only 
a  short  time  ago  a  conference  of  officials  of  several  Midwestern 
States  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Midwest  con- 
sidered m  the  manufacture  of  materials  needed  In  our  na- 
tional-defense program.    A  group  of  midwestem  Congress- 
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men  also  organized  and  put  themselves  on  record  against  this 
policy  of  having  the  East  expand  its  plants  and  manufacture 
all  the  war  materials  which  are  needed  by  the  Government. 
Up  to  date  these  protests  have  not  been  heeded. 

I  think  It  highly  Important  that  this  new  plan  to  buUd  a 
mobile  army  of  defense  workers  and  to  send  them  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  should  be  given  rather  careful  considera- 
tion. It  strikes  me.  first,  as  entirely  unnecessary;  secondly, 
thoroughly  visionary  and  lacking  in  Judgment;  and,  thirdly, 
another  costly  experiment,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
workers  ought  to  be  regimented  and  shifted  from  one  part  of 
the  coimtry  to  another  unless  such  prooediu-e  is  required  in 
an  emergency. 

As  I  have  heretofore  indicated.  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  funds  for  national-defense  purposes,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
the  Members  of  Congress  owe  a  duty  to  their  constituents  to 
follow  closely  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  and  to  see  to  it 
that  for  every  dollar  expended  the  people  of  the  United  States 
get  value  received. 

All  we  need  in  developing  our  national-defense  program  is 
to  carry  it  out  along  business  principles  and  without  any 
experimentation  or  crackpot  ideas.  I  repeat,  the  factories  of 
the  Midwest  are  available,  they  have  the  tools  and  equipment, 
and  everyone  knows  that  there  are  plenty  of  unemployed 
mechanics  who  ought  to  do  the  job  in  their  own  home  towns 
and  who  ought  not  to  be  shipped  several  hundred  miles  away 
to  some  eastern  point. 


Candidacy  of  Wendell  Willkie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September 

18).  1940 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  COMMITTEE  OP 
REGULAR  REPUBLICANS  FOR  TIIE  REELECTION  OP 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  F*rcsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
excerpt  in  the  way  of  an  advertisement  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  of  Regular  Republicans  for  the  Reelection 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  advertisement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SoRBT.  Ms.  WiLLKii:.  THIS  Is  Wherx  We  Grr  Off  the  F^ence 

As  a  candidate  for  the  bigpest  Job  in  the  world  today.  Wendell 
Willkie  has  now  been  on  exhibition  for  some  4  months 

It  is  a  healthy  circumstance  that  we've  been  able  to  s^e.  hear, 
and  read  so  much  about  him.  We've  heen  able  to  Judge  what  sort 
of  mentality  Mr  Willkie  would  bring  to  the  Bolutlon  of  such  prob- 
lems as  America's  peace,  America's  defense.  Western  Hemisphere 
unity,  domestic  unity,  foreign  affairs.  And  we've  been  forced  to 
conclude — in  lime — mat  there  are  Just  two  ways  of  looking  at 
Mr    Willkle: 

( 1 )  Either  he  Is  hopelessly  confused. 

(2)  Or  he  Is  deliberately  insincere. 

Mr.  winkle's  own  words  make  this  conclusion  inescapable.  For 
example: 


"Attack  Is  closer  than  ever." 
(WUlkle  at  Philadelphia.  Octo- 
ber 4.  1940.) 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  •  •  •  has 
dabbled  In  Inflammatory  state- 
ments •  •  •  attacks  on  for- 
eign powers    •    •     •."    (Willkle 

at  Elwood.  August  17,  1940  ) 

"*  •  •  the  administra- 
tion has  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
with  reference  to  the  foreign 
problem."  (Willkle  In  the  New 
Tork  Times.  May  5,  1940.) 

"Tne  New  Deal  stands  for  do- 
ing what  haa  to  be  done  by 
qxnding  as  much  money  as  poa- 


"•  •  •  the  United  States  Is 
not  In  danger  of  immediate  at- 
tack •  •  •."  (Willkle  at  New 
York,  October  8.  1940  ) 

"1  promise  •  •  •  to  out- 
distance Hitler  In  any  contest  he 
chooses    •     •    •:•    (Willkie  at 

Elwood,  August  17,  1940.) 

"The  loneliness  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  last  8 
years."  (WUlkle  at  San  Fran- 
ctaco,  September  21,  1940.) 

"The  primary  criticism  of 
the  New  Deal  la  not  the  size  of 
Its   apeiuhDg.    This    might    be 


slble.  I  propose  to  do  It  by 
spending  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible." (Willkle  at  Elwood,  Au- 
gust 17,  1940  ) 

"     •     •      •     the  New  Deal  haa 

failed  In  Its  program  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation.  •  •  • 
The  farmers  are  victims  because 
many  of  them  are  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  what  is  virtually  a  dole, 
under  centralized  direction  from 
Washington."  (Willkle  at  El- 
wood, August  17.  1940.) 

"I  do  own  five  farms  •  •  • 
I  have  almost  gone  broke  own- 
ing them  •  •  •.••  (Willkle 
at  SjTacuse,  Octotjer   14,   1940.) 

"  •     •     •    that  is  one  reason 

why  your  factories  up  here  In 
New  England  are  idle  while  new 
factories  that  compete  with  you 
are  being  built  In  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Alabama.  •  •  • 
In  spending  your  money  (the 
New  Deal  i  has  favored  other 
ppctlons  of  the  country  at  your 
expense."  (WiUkle  at  Fall  River, 
October  11,  1940.) 


"The  Republican  Party  Is  an 
enemy  of  monopoly."  (WlUkie, 
New  Haven  speech.  October  9. 
1940.) 

"It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  labor  has  been  the  chief 
sufferer  from  the  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  •■  (Willkle  at  Los  An- 
geles, September  19,  1940.) 


much  curtailed:  but  we  our- 
selves wanted  It  to  be  big,  and 
even  after  economies  It  will  re- 
main big."  (WUlkle  in  Fortune, 
Apru   1940.) 

•••  •  •  I  will  not  take  away 
any  of  the  benefits  gained  by 
agriculture  during  the  last  few 
years.  I  do  not  favor  changing 
the  present  farm  program  un- 
less a  better  one  is  gradually 
evolved."  (Willkle  at  Des 
Moines.  August  6,  1940.) 

"1  own  five  farms  In  Indiana, 
and  I  make  a  modest  profit  on 
them.'  (WUlkle  at  CoffeyvlUe, 
September   16.   1940.) 

"The  Alabama  Power  Co.  can 
remove  Industries  from  the 
North  because  it  is  a  business 
concern,  but  the  T.  V.  A.  can- 
not remove  them  because  It  la 
part  of  our  Government  •  •  • 
Vie  maintain  an  ofBce  in  New 
York  •  •  •  to  secure  tlie 
removal  of  northern  Industries 
to  this  area  •  •  •  In  the 
pest  decade  •  •  •  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  aided  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  location  of 
245  Industries  In  129  different 
communities  In  your  State." 
(Willkle  at  Birmingham.  1934.) 

"  •  •  •  the  Repu>)lic«ns 
•  •  •  started  the  tr«,nd  to- 
ward concentration  of  power." 
(J^Ulkle  In  Fortune.  AprU  1940.) 

"I  stand  for  every  one  of  the 
social  gains  that  labor  has 
made  •  •  •  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  ♦  •  •  free  col- 
lective bargaining  •  •  •  mln- 
irtium  wages  and  maxlmttm 
hours  •  •  •  social  security 
bt^neflts  •  •  •  insured  against 
unemployment  •  •  •  ade- 
quote  pensions.  Now,  if  the 
New  Deal  wants  to  claim  credit 
for  those  minimum  safeguards, 
I  say  let  It  have  Just  as  much 
OS  It  deserves."  (WUlkle  at  Se- 
attle, September   23,   1940.) 

"I  got  $25,000,000  more  than 
the  Government  offered  me  for 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 

properties.  •  •  •  I  vraa  a 
special  pleader,  yes.  I  was  get- 
ting $75,000  a  year  to  be  a  spe- 
cial pleader."  (WlUkle  In  the 
Si .  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1940.) 

"I  pledge  a  new  world."  (Will- 
kie at  Yonkers,  September  28, 
1940  ) 

(Unemployment  wUl)  "disap- 
pear like  mist  before  the  morn- 
ing sun."  (WlUkle,  Phoenix 
speech,  September  18,  1940,  as 
r.  ported  In  the  New  York  Times, 
September  19.  1940.) 

And  this,  mind  you.  Is  only  a  partial  record  of  Mr.  WUlkle's  torrent 
of  contradictions  in  his  own  words. 

His  confusions,  half  promises,  and  cynicisms  could  continue  to  be 
listed  from  now  until  doomsday.     Or  at  least  election  day. 

How  he  accused  President  Roosevelt  of  the  Munich  sell-cut — a 
charge  comparable  in  accuracy  to  declaring  that  George  Washington 
peddled  Bunker  Hill  to  the  redcoats — and  had  neither  the  gradous- 
ness  nor  conatnon  honesty  to  echo  his  press  agent's  apology.  How 
he  has  criticized  the  destroyer  deal  with  England,  the  Defense  Pact 
With  Canada,  yet  shouted  that  he  would  help  England  even  more. 
How  he  has  paid  some  lip  service  to  the  principles  of  cooperation  with 
South  America,  yet  for  the  sake  of  a  shabby  sectional  appeal  has 
endangered  Western  Hemisphere  unity  by  offending  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  In  South  America  over  $7,530  worth  of  tinned  beef. 

Sorry,  Mr.  WUlkle.  but  on  the  record,  we  must  repeat,  the  conclu- 
sion is  Inescapable  that — 

( 1 )  Either  you  are  hopeless  confused; 

(2)  Or  you  are  deliberately  insincere. 

Whichever  is  the  answer,  it  means  that  you  are  Incompetent  to  lead 
a  democracy  In  this  its  most  crucial  hour. 

The  same  intellectual  dishonesty  or  muddle-headedness  which  has 
dlslUusloned  us  would  soon  leave  the  American  people  dangerously 
divided. 

We're  off  the  fence.  We're  lined  up  whole-heartedly  with  the  man 
whose  capabilities  and  clear  sense  of  direction  are  unquestionabto. 
We're  voting  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


"For  almost  8  years  a  little 
group  of  cynics  •  •  •  has 
been  In  control  of  this  coimtry. 
(Wilkie  at  Detroit,  Septeml>er 
30   1940.) 


"If  you  elect  me  President 
•  •  •  I  shall  not  promise 
the  moon  •  •  •"  (Willkie  at 
Chicago,  September  13,  1940.) 


•I- 
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Italian  and  American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF  NiTW'  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Hamiltoh  Pish,  of  New  York,  at  the  Roman  Hall, 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  on  October  6. 1940: 

I  am  very  bsppy  to  come  here  today  and  talk  to  thLs  large  gather- 
ing. No  one  has  the  right  to  Impugn  the  patriotism  of  people  of 
Italian  origin  In  America.  Regardless  of  party  affiliaUon  they  have 
always  upheld  our  American  Constitution.  There  are  no  more  loyal 
Americans  than  those  of  Italian  origin,  and  this  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  party  afflllatlon. 

It  makes  no  diflerence  whether  you  are  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, you  are  first  an  American  citizen.  You  have  the  right,  the  same 
right  as  any  other  American  citizen,  to  express  your  views  and  to 
▼ote  on  election  day  according  to  your  views  for  whomever  you  think 
best.  So  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  you  also  have  the 
right  as  Americans,  whether  you  are  Republican  or  Democrat,  like  all 
other  American  citizens,  to  express  yotir  views  on  the  greatest 
American  issue  today,  and  that  Is  keeping  America  out  of  foreign 
wars. 

(Here  Mr.  Fish  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to  Congressman 
PowExs,  and  pledged  his  opposition  with  Powers  to  puttint;  the 
United  States  into  war  unless  we  are  attacked.  He  then  asked  the 
people  present  to  send  Powebs  back  to  Congress  again  and  stated 
they  would  not  be  serving  the  best  Interests  of  the  UrUted  Slates 
and  their  district  If  they  did  not  do  so  ) 

I  hope  In  talking  to  this  group  that  there  ore  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats here  today.  I  would  much  rather  talk  to  Democrats  than  to 
Republicans  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds  how  to  vote. 
The  beet  single  issue  today  Is  what  all  the  American  people,  regard- 
less where  they  came  from,  are  thinking  about.  What  Is  It  that 
the  American  people  are  thinking  about?  What  is  It  that  the 
American  men,  women,  and  children  are  talking  about?  What  is  it 
that  you  hear  on  the  air.  In  the  theater,  on  the  streets,  and  at  the 
breakfast  and  dinner  table?  The  question  Is.  Are  we  to  stay  out  of 
these  European  and  Asiatic  wars  or  are  we  going  in?  It  transcends 
all  party  lines.  It  is  greater  than  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party.  And  on  that  Issue  you  have  a  right,  whether  you  came  from 
Italy  or  not,  to  express  your  opinions  openly  as  an  American,  and 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  and  what  you  beUeve  is  the  best 
Interests  of  America. 

It  Is  their  war.  not  our  war,  but  we  are  ready  and  willing  In  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  millions  or  billions  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense, but  not  one  dollar  to  send  American  soldiers  to  foreign  lands 
to  fight  other  people's  battles. 

They  talk  to  you  about  democracy:  why  if  we  got  Into  a  foreign 
war  it  would  mean  bankruptcy  In  America.  It  would  mean  the 
black-out  of  American  liberty,  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  dictatorial  form  of  government  In 
America  within  24  hours. 

^.,^The  first  question  Is  that  of  national  defense.  We  want  a  na\'y 
•e<»nd  to  none,  and  a  powerful  army,  that  combined,  can  defeat  all 
comfatnattons  of  nations  that  may  want  to  come  over  to  America. 
But  our  foreign  policy,  handed  down  to  us  by  Washington.  Jefferson, 
and  other  great  leaders  of  our  country.  Is  that  we  believe  in  non- 
intervention, we  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  believe  In 
defending  the  United  States  from  all  attacks  from  all  aggressors, 
but  we  do  not  propose  to  put  a  chip  on  our  shoiUders  and  go  out 
looking  for  foreign  wars. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  talking  particularly  to  your  group.  It  is  none 
of  our  business  what  form  of  government  exists  in  any  foreign 
nations.  It  Is  none  of  our  business  In  America  whether  they  have 
nazl-lsm  in  Germany,  communism  in  Russia,  and  fascism  In  Italy, 
and  It  Is  none  of  their  business  what  form  of  government  we  have 
tn  the  United  States  of  America.  I  come  from  the  same  congres- 
sional district  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  not 
here  today  as  his  spokesnuin.  I  refer  to  the  occasion  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  in  a  recent  speech  In  Virginia 
to  attack  a  foreign  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  and  with 
whom  we  have  friendly  diplomatic  relations.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  official  in  America,  went  out  of  his  way 
and  deliberately  said  that  Italy  had  stabbed  France  In  the  back 
That  was  not  a  correct  statement  and  furthermore  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement  It 
to  none  of  our  business  what  form  of  government  they  may  have 
In  Italy.  Italy  for  a  yesr  or  more  had  been  lined  up  with  Germany, 
had  openly  said  so  because  of  certain  complaints  that  had  lasted 
from  the  World  War.  It  was  not  a  stab  in  the  back:  It  was  an  act 
that  had  been  premeditated  for  a  year  or  more  and  everyone  in 
the  United  SUtes  knows  that,  including  the  President  of  the  United 


States.  He  made  a  statement  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  had  no  rl^ht  to 
make  such  a  statement  against  a  friendly  nation  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace  and  with  whom  I  hope  we  will  be  at  peace  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  1  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  want  us  to  go  to  war  with  It4Uy.  I  can  say  to  you  that  there  Is 
not  1  percent  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  that  will 
vote  to  put  the  United  States  Into  war  with  Italy  unless  we  are  at- 
tacked: and  Italy  has  no  idea  of  attacking  the  United  States.  We 
are  living  in  a  state  of  fear  and  hysteria  and  there  are  people  who 
fear  that  we  will  be  attacked  by  foreign  nations.  The  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  war  except  In 
defense  of  America.  This  administration  seems  to  be  adopting  a 
policy  contrary  to  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  other  Presidents, 
of  policing  and  controlling  the  world.  Our  people  could  gain  noth- 
ing by  putting  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  and  becoming  involved  In 
war.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that  you  have  a  right  as  Americans 
to  express  your  views  on  this  greatest  of  all  Issues  and  see  that  you 
elect  officials  on  their  records  and  see  that  you  send  D.  Lanz  Pownts 
back  to  Congress,  who  is  opposed  to  putting  the  United  States  Into 
war  except  in  defense  of  America. 

Washington  In  his  Farewell  Address  warned  the  people  sgalnst 
getting  into  foreign  entanglements,  and  yet  some  people  today  In 
high  authority  want  to  force  this  country  into  war.  That  is  what 
you  will  have  to  decide  upon  election  day. 

Wendell  Willkle.  in  a  recent  speech,  rang  the  bell  when  he  said 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want  wbi  and  have  no  Idea  what- 
ever of  Joining  any  conflict  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  PaclQc. 
They  are  determined  uj  keep  America  at  peace.  The  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  will  keep  America  out  of  war  except  In  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

We  have  no  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt's  ability  to  preserve 
peace.  We  are  aware  of  his  provocative  attacks  on  foreign  nations. 
I  believe  and  I  can  say  without  reservation  that  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  united  ftir  Mr.  Willkie 
and  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  will  back  him  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  In  our  free  Institutions  and  In  our 
beliefs  as  free  Americans  under  our  republican  form  of  government, 
which  Is  the  fairest,  most  honorable,  and  best  Let  us  serve  notice 
upon  all  alien  agitators.  Communists,  and  Nazis  that  if  they  do  not 
like  our  form  of  government,  that  all  they  have  to  do  Is  to  go  back 
home.  These  alien  agitators  tell  you  that  everything  is  wrong  and 
rotten  and  corrupt  in  America.  Let  me  tell  you  this,  that  if  they 
continue  to  spread  their  doctrines  of  hate  against  this  free  country 
of  ours.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congrress  of  the  United  States  to  deport 
them  and  give  their  Jobs  to  loyal  American  citizcn.s.  There  are 
practically  no  Communist  agitators  among  the  people  of  Italian 
origin  in  America. 

They  tell  you  that  the  Constitution  Is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  greate.^t  charter  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  Let  us  serve  notice  upon  all  these  agitators  that  there  Is 
no  room  in  free  America  for  any  form  of  censorship  or  dicUtorship. 
We  still  believe  that  we  have  the  best  Government  and  that  we  live 
in  the  best  country  In  the  world  today  You  have  met  here  in  free 
assembly  and  insist  on  your  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  the 
same  as  any  other  American  citizens. 

As  people  of  Italian  origin  I  hope  you  will  keep  alive  the  best 
traditions  of  Italy  and  your  love  cf  mu-s.c  and  your  love  of  tt»e  arts. 
I  have  traveled  through  Italy  and  Sicily  and  found  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful country  I  know  that  there  Is  no  cruntry  that  you  love  more 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  Many  of  your  people  served 
this  country  In  the  World  War  20  years  ago.  Many  are  burled  In 
the  fields  of  France.  You  are  the  equal  of  any  other  American" 
you  have  the  right  to  make  your  views  known:  that  you  btUeve  In 
national  defense:  and.  above  all.  that  vou  are  not  afraid  to  say  that 
you  believe  In  keeping  America  out  of  all  foreign  wars  unless  we  are 
attacked  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  violated.  The  people  of  Italian 
origin  have  through  their  industry,  energy,  and  ability  contributed  a 
great  deal  for  the  p«st  50  years  toward  the  development  of  the 
United  States  into  the  great«>st  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  a  right  as  free  citizens  to  speak  and  vote  as 
they  choose. 


Judge  Congressman  Celler  on  His  Record 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  administration  in 
peacetime  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  had  ever 
been  confronted  with  such  a  desperate  situation  as  that  which 
we  Inherited  from  Hoover  on  March  4,  1933.  nor  one  which 
called  for  the  instant  exercise  of  greater  genius  and  leadership 
and  courage.  It  was  without  precedent  In  its  forebodings  of 
disaster  to  our  democraUc  mstituUons.    The  American  people 
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have  not  forgotten  that  period  of  total  collapse  and  despera- 
tion in  all  branches  of  human  endeavor. 

Tune  does  not  permit  me  to  attempt  a  detailed  synopsis  of 
the  outstanding  legislation  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
enacted  into  law  to  meet  the  staggering  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  we  had  inherited.  I  shall,  however,  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  high  lights  of  our  program  which  we.  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  under  the  great  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  launched,  back  in  1933.  This  program  has  been 
developed  steadily  since,  despite  the  energetic  and  unpatriotic 
opposition  of  Republican  minorities  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  progressed  fearlessly  despite  the  opposition's 
claim  that  the  European  war  was  a  phony  war;  that  Roose- 
velt is  attempting  to  create  a  hysteria. 

The  first  heroic  remedy  adopted  was  to  declare  a  national 
bank  holiday  which  involved  the  temporary  closing  of  our 
national  and  State  banks  which,  until  more  adequate  security 
for  them  could  be  obtained,  was  a  most  effective  remedy 
against  total  collapse  of  the  entire  banking  system  of  our 
people,  although,  unfortunately,  many  of  them  had  already 
closed  their  doors,  bringing  heartbreak  and  immeasurable  dis- 
tress to  millions  of  the  American  p>eople. 

We,  of  the  Etemocratic  Party,  enacted  what,  in  my  opinion, 
will  forever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  outstanding 
achievements  in  our  history  and  that  is  the  passage  of  the  law 
guaranteeing  the  ab.solute  safety  of  depositors  up  to  $5,000 
and  that  constituted  98  percent  of  all  deposits  of  all  national 
banks  and  State  banks  which  were  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
system.  It  was  my  proud  privilege  to  speak  and  vote  for  that 
measure.  You,  I  am  sure,  wanted  me  to.  And  now,  instead 
of  the  American  people  having  constant  ard  daily  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  .^^afety  of  their  savings  and  deposits,  they  can 
always  be  assured  that  if  any  of  such  banks,  either  through 
bad  business  management  or  corruption,  closes  its  doors,  that 
every  single  dime  of  their  money  will  be  paid  to  them  across 
the  teller's  cage  within  48  hours. 

Recognizing  the  terrible  truth  that  millions  of  our  people 
had  been  robbed  and  defrauded  out  of  their  investments  by 
an  unbridled  and  unregulated  system  of  corporate  manipula- 
tion which  permitted  crooked  promoters,  stock  jobbers,  and 
holding-company  tycoons,  we  passed  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change CommLssion  Act  under  the  operation  of  which  these 
robbers  of  the  peoples'  inve.«;tments  are  now  checked,  re- 
strained, and  regulated.  We  broke  up  for  all  time  the  ruth- 
less and  unconscionable  holding  companies  allowed  to  flourish 
in  all  their  u^iy  and  wanton  plundering  of  decent  citizens 
under  former  Republican  administrations.  I  spoke  and  voted 
for  that  measure.     I  did  it  as  your  Representative. 

We  provided  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
CiviLan  Conservation  Corps,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful instruments  of  government  ever  devised.  It  has  acted 
not  only  as  a  med:um  of  relief  for  the  destitute  families  of 
millions  of  American  youth,  but  at  the  same  time  has  been  of 
Inestimable  value  in  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  cf  giving  to  these  young  men  a  fine  system  of 
moral  discipline  which  they  would  not  otherwise  ever  have 
achieved.  I  .spoke  and  voted  for  this  C.  C.  C.  You  desired 
such  action  on  my  part. 

When  this  administration  took  over  the  reins  of  power, 
there  were  from  12.000000  to  15.000.000  men  and  women  of 
employable  age  without  an  opportunity  whatsoever  to  secure 
jobs  that  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their 
hungry  and  naked  families.  It  would  have  been  a  heartless 
and  cruel  omission  of  duty  to  have  been  indifferent  to  their 
necessities.  It  would  have  shown  a  wanton  and  reckless  indif- 
ference to  the  fundamental  duties  of  a  great  democracy  had 
we  not  taken  adequate  steps  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter 
these  men  and  women,  our  own  people,  who,  without  their 
fault,  had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  national  catastrophe. 
For  this  purpose,  we  set  up  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
Uon,  commonly  called  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  commonly  called  the  P.  W.  A. 

The  Democratic  administration  met  its  duty,  to  help  the 
helpless  and  the  unemployed,  without  fear  and  without  wav- 
ering, and  in  addition  thereto  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  permanent  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  the  improvement  and 


I  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  its  operation.  Every  single 
community  in  America  has  been  prospered  and  benefited  by 
this  program  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  effectuate  it.  In  the  discussions  and  debates 
attendant  upon  this  legislation  I  took  an  active  and  leading 
part.  These  are  not  fugitive  and  evanescent  benefits,  but 
they  are  tangible  and  enduring  for  future  generations,  who 
will  praise  our  foresight  in  establishing  them.  Look  around 
in  our  city  and  see  the  parks,  playgrounds,  roads,  highways, 
bridges,  tunnels,  post  offices,  and  other  useful  public  buildings 
constructed  by  W.  P.  A  and  P.  W.  A. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  conceived  and  set  up  for  all 
time  a  humane  and  necessary  program  for  the  softening  of 
I  the  hardships  and  bitterness  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  the 
rigors  of  illness,  and  the  despair  of  unemployment,  and  for 
the  support  of  widows  and  dependent  children  and  the  blind. 
In  this  connection  I  strongly  advocated,  on  your  behalf  as 
your  Representative,  the  Social  Security  Act. 

We  estabhshed  and  set  up  on  a  firm  and  enduring  foun- 
dation the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  for  all 
time  will  furnish  a  great  vehicle  for  the  development  and 
conservation  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  that  great 
geographical  area  which  it  serves,  which  will  be  a  potential 
factor  in  flood  control  and  navigation  and  offers  now  ready 
assistance  in  our  preparedness  program  for  the  manufacture 
of  many  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  national  defense  I 
spoke  for  and  voted  for  this  T.  V.  A. 

As  a  yardstick  for  the  control  of  excessive  power  and  light 
rates,  it  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  forcing  the  reduc- 
tion of  charges  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  of  $500,000  - 
000  since  its  construction.  This  administration  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  waters  in  our  rivers  are  the  God-given 
heritage  of  the  people,  and  that  private-utility  companies 
have  no  vested  right  to  monopolize  their  exploitation. 

We  have  guaranteed  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  by 
law  the  basic  principle  of  giving  to  labor  in  this  country  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  with  employers  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  through 
the  wage  and  hour  law  have  assured  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  toils  in  the  industries  of  the  country  a  decent 
wage  scale  and  fair  hours  of  labor,  and  I  predict  here  and 
now  that  the  great  masses  of  labor  In  this  country,  organ- 
ized and  unorganized,  when  they  go  to  the  polls  November  5 
will  not  forget  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  its  friend 
and  not  its  oppressor.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  I  was  among 
the  advocates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Hours  of  em- 
ployment are  now  limited  to  40  hours  with  a  minimum  wage 
of  30  cents  per  hour.  All  work  over  40  hours  yields  time  and 
a  half  pay. 

During  the  last  several  years  I  have  had  thousands  of  re- 
quests made  of  me  to  assist  in  bringing  over  to  this  country 
some  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  in  the  benighted  countries  of  Europe.  I 
have  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  pleas  and  have  tried 
with  might  and  main,  wherever  possible,  to  help  my  con- 
stituents in  their  desire  to  bring  their  relatives  and  friends 
out  of  the  holocaust  that  has  now  enveloped  practically  all  of 
Europe.  In  this  connection  I  have  cooperated  with  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Hias.  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  National  Refugee  Service,  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities,  the  Polish  Jews  of  America,  the  Catholic 
Charities,  the  American  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children,  the  Foster  Parents  Plan,  the  Non-Sectarian  Com- 
mittee for  Selective  Immigration,  and  others. 

I  do  not  contend  for  one  instant  that  we  should  at  the 
present  time  enlarge  our  immigration  quotas.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  manner  in  which  these  quotas  are  distributed 
li  very  unfair  and  inequitable  and  should  be  changed.  Many 
countries  in  which  refugees  predominate,  like  Finland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Latvia,  have  small  quotas,  whereas  in  other  coun- 
tries, like  England  and  France,  where  refugees  are  rela- 
tively small  in  number,  the  immigration  quotas  are  large,  and 
hence  unused.  I  would  redistribute  these  quotas  in  a  more 
equitable  fashion.     In  other  words,  I  would  not  change  the 
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size  of  the  botise.  but  only  the  size  of  the  rooms  within  the 
bouse.  I  would  let  the  limit  still  remain  at  150.000  per  an- 
num.  But  England  has  of  that  150.000  total  an  immigrant 
Quota  of  over  80.000.  Yet  she  uses  yearly  less  than  2.000.  All 
the  balance  of  the  unused  quota  numbers  go  to  waste.  I 
would  reassign  those  unused  quota  numbers  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  connection,  be  it  remembered,  more  emigrants 
leave  the  country  now  than  come  in.  We  are  losing  emigrant 
population,  not  gaining  in  aliens. 

I  have  cooperated  with  both  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  L  O. 
in  the  fashioning  of  legislation  dealing  with  wages  and  hours, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Qcvemment  contracts, 
and  other  similar  matters  in  which  labor  is  vitally  interested. 
In  all  of  this  I  supported  the  President  and  this  administra- 
tion, an  administration  that  has  never  once  relaxed  In  its 
endeavors  to  help  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man.  Labor,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  ever  mindful  of  this  fact. 

Likewise.  I  feel,  will  the  members  of  the  colored  race 
remember  and  be  mindful  of  the  many  benefits  derived  during 
this  New  Deal  administration.  Throughout  my  18  years  in 
(ktngress  I  supported  and  fought  tor  all  t)eneficial  social 
-reforms,  many  of  which  affected  the  Negro.  I  voted  for  the 
antilynching  bill.  I  sponsored  a  resolution  against  discrimi- 
nation In  enlistment  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Efforts  were  being  made  to 
effect  discrimination  in  the  Air  Corps.  I  fought  against  this 
and  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Draft  Act  so  that,  inso- 
far as  the  Air  Corps  was  a  part  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
This  provision  was  subsequently  Incorporated  through  the 
adoption  of  the  draft  Joint  resolution.  No  longer  will  there 
be  discrimination  because  of  race  or  color  in  our  Air  Corps. 

With  an  these  social  reforms  we  have  today  one  national 
asset  which  the  present  administration  has  preserved  Intact 
against  the  crisis — the  good  will  and  dependability  of  the 
greatest  single  minority  In  the  United  States.  Lincoln  freed 
them,  but  Roosevelt  feeds  them,  houses  them,  and  gives  our 
colored  citizens  Jobs,  opportunities,  help,  and  education  at  a 
time  when  conservatives  and  reactionaries  are  seeking  in 
every  way  to  reduce  the  aid  to  the  underprivileged  of  this 
great  and  wealthy  country. 

Our  distinguished  President  and  our  able  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  a  Democratic  Congress  have  done  every- 
thing possible,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve peace  In  Europe  and  In  the  entire  world  but  to  so  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations  that  every  precaution  would  be 
taken  to  keep  us  out  of  involvement  in  a  foreign  war.  He 
has  especially  and  consistently  addressed  his  activities  to  the 
consolidation  of  that  policy  In  this  hemisphere  and  especially 
with  our  sister  republics  in  Latin  America. 

When  the  President  signed  the  first  neutrality  resolution 
on  August  31.  1935,  he  did  so  with  this  statement: 

1  haveai^roved:  this  Joint  reaolutlon  because  It  was  Intended  aa 
an  exprestfon  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  8t«t«s  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  Involve  us  in 
war.  The  poUcy  of  the  Qoiveminent  is  definitely  committed  to  the 
nylntenapce  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any  cntanglementa 
wtilch  would  lead  us  into  conflict. 

Moreover,  the  President's  good-neighbor  policy— Lima  Con- 
ference—transformed the  hatred  of  the  Latin  Americans  into 
a  close-working  agreement  on  matters  of  trade  and  common 
defense.  Hence,  our  Canadian  Pact  at  Kingston.  Ontario, 
and  the  Panamanian  treaty  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
Canal.  In  short,  he  has  formed  a  Western  Hemisphere  axis. 
Those  countries  which  were  geographically  bound  are  now  in 
addition  morally  and  politically  united. 

This  administration,  however,  well  realizes  that  in  the 
world  as  consUtuted  today,  the  best  guaranty  of  peace  is  an 
adeqtjate  preparation  for  war.  in  order  to  stave  off  any  would- 
be  attacte  of  any  aggressor  nation.  We  have  therefore 
properly  strengthened  our  land,  sea,  and  air  defenses.  Thus, 
a  poorly  manned,  inadequately  housed  army  of  137  000  men 
Jn  1933  has  been  raised  to  261.000;  millions  have  been  spent 
to  properly  house  them.    The  NaUonal  Guard  has  been  in- 


creased from  195,000  men  to  245.000  men;  armories  have  been 
built  and  improved.  Export  of  materials  vital  to  defense  have 
been  discontinued. 

The  Navy  in  1933  was  below  the  level  allowed  by  the  dis- 
armament CMiference.  Japan,  England,  and  even  France  had 
larger  navies  than  we.  In  the  7  years — 1933-40 — of  this 
administration  eight  times  as  many  combatant  vessels  were 
built  as  in  the  previous  7  years.  The  very  first  year  of  the 
New  Deal  saw  the  laying  down  of  2  aircraft  carriers.  1  heavy 
cruiser.  1  light  cruiser.  2  patrol  boats,  and  21  destroyers.  We 
have  now  grown  from  a  fourth-rate  sea  power  to  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

The  Navy  had  933  planes  in  1933;  today  it  has  1,795;  18.000 
have  been  authorized  and  are  being  contracted  for.  The 
Army  had  1,49?  planes  in  1933;  today  it  has  2.800  with  14.000 
authorized;  3.000  of  these  are  on  contract  with  additional  ones 
being  ordered  weekly.  I  voted  for  and  spoke  for  all  bills  in- 
creasing our  national  defense. 

And  thus,  to  add  to  the  bulwarks  of  defense  being  set  up 
around  our  continent,  there  was  arranged  the  epoch-making 
trade  of  the  50  old-age  destroyers  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
naval  bases.  This  compiares  favorably  with  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  for  sheer  historic  Importance.  In  effect  we  paid  on 
insurance  policy  against  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  channel, 
but  we  received  in  return  bases  which  would  insure  us  if  that 
battle  should  be  lost. 

The  appointment  of  Messrs.  Stettinlus,  Knudsen.  and  Hill- 
man,  outstanding  American  leaders,  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  Industry  and  labor  with  Government  agencies  gives 
further  proof  of  the  great  work  of  this  administration.  In 
addition  to  these,  numerous  men  of  unquestioned  ability  have 
been  app>olnted  to  serve  on  the  Defense  Commission.  Tre- 
mendous strides  toward  complete  accord  have  already  been 
made.  Hence  the  appointment  of  two  Republicans  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  made  to 
administer  the  expenditure  of  the  huge  sums  made  available 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 

The  important  thing  to  remember  about  these  many  out- 
standing achievements  is  that  they  were  done  despite  active 
opposition  from  so-called  Republican  patriots.  Roosevelt  saw 
it  coming,  and  he  prepared  for  it. 

We  Democrats  began  our  battle  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  election  of  1932.  We  carried  on  the  battle  In  1936  to 
a  magnificent  victory.  And  we  are  now  dedicated  to  the 
solemn  task  and  purpose  to  preserve  to  the  people  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  in  liberal  government  for  the  benefit 
and  the  protection  of  the  average  man.  Fighting  along  with 
us  will  again  be  an  endless  number  of  Republicans  and  inde- 
pendent voters  who  have  forever  foresworn  allegiance  to  the 
forces  of  reaction. 

I  have  here  given  only  a  portion  of  my  activities  and  of  my 

aid  to  the  administration.    Judge  me  on  my  record on  my 

votes  and  speeches  in  the  House. 


W^hington  National  Airport  Is  Project  Which 
Reflects  Credit;  Misstatements  as  to  Cost  Are 
Answered;  Approximately  20:v300  Passengers  In 
and  Out  of  Washington  by  Air  in  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

mJI^L'?^?"^^."-     ^^    Speaker,  recently  the  Republican 
National  Committee  Issued  a  statement  under  the  name  of  a 
Member  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
HoLMis],  relative  to  the  Washington  National  Airport  project 
now  neanng  completion.  Other  criticisms  of  a  partisan  nature 


have  been  made  by  Members  of  the  House.     I  have  had  the 
allegations  in  the  Holmes  statement  carefully  checked. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  new  Washington  National  Airport  at  Gravelly  Point  will 
cost  $16,000,000  as  against  an  engineering  estimate  of  less  than 
$5,000,000.  This,  he  purports  to  describe,  as  typical  of  W.  P.  A. 
projects,  which  return  but  a  dollar  of  value  for  every  $3  spent. 

COST  IS  ABOUT  $13,000,000 

The  first  misstatement  is  as  to  the  cost  of  Gravelly  Point. 
The  gentleman  is  only  $3,000,000  out  of  the  way  on  that.  Its 
total  cost  will  be  $13.000,000— not  $16,000,000. 

The  engineering  estimate,  to  which  reference  is  made,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  project.  It  was  made  3  years 
ago.  It  was  made  to  cover  a  project  just  about  one-third  the 
capacity  of  the  present  magnificent  field.  It  was  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  civil  aviation  as  It  stood  3  years  ago. 
It  is  true  that  engineers  set  a  cost  of  some  $4,700,000  for  the 
then  development. 

The  development  then  envisaged  only  500  acres;  the  present 
project  embraces  729  acres.  The  earlier  project  provided  a 
field  but  10  feet  above  mean  low  water  and  thus  subject  to 
periodic  floods;  the  present  field  is  at  an  average  elevation  of 
14  feet  and  more  than  a  foot  above  any  known  flood  in  the 
Potomac  or  above  any  flood  than  can  be  contemplated  by  the 
engineers  for  a  period  of  235  years. 

Three  years  ago  runways  averaging  4,000  feet  in  length  and 
150  feet  wide  seemed  adequate.  Today,  with  the  development 
of  blind-landing  systems  and  the  increase  in  size  and  speed 
of  transport  planes,  such  runways  are  admittedly  insufficient 
for  an  airport  carrying  Washington's  density  of  traffic.  Con- 
sequently, the  shortest  runway  on  the  new  airport  is  longer 
than  any  planned  3  years  ago — 4.100  feet.  The  others  are 
4.892  feet.  5.210  feet,  and  6.855  feet,  with  the  last  two.  wliich 
will  carry  70  percent  of  the  load,  paved  to  a  width  of  200  feet. 

AIRPORT  XS  ENLAKCn) 

Whereas  the  plan  of  3  years  ago  called  for  a  total  of  320.000 
square  yards  of  paved  runways,  the  present  runway  paving  at 
Washington  National  Airport  totals  417,778  square  yards,  an 
increase  of  over  30  percent.  The  earlier  project  called  for 
the  paving  of  59.200  square  yards  of  aprons  and  taxi  ways.  To 
accommodate  the  present  and  Immediately  demanded  services 
at  Washington,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pave  159.000  square 
yards  of  aprons  and  laxiways,  almost  three  times  that  planned 
for  3  years  ago. 

The  1937  report  ctilled  for  a  terminal  building  and  two 
hangars  at  a  total  cost  of  $650,000.  For  the  soundest  of  all 
business  reasons — profitable  business  to  be  done — the  co-st  of 
the  terminal  building  alcne  has  been  increased  to  $1,500,000. 
In  proof  of  that  statement,  leases  covering  every  rentable 
square  foot  of  the  terminal  building  have  been  signed  or 
are  about  to  be  signed  at  a  rate  comparable  to  those  for  the 
best  business  properties  in  Washington,  a  rate  that  will  assure 
the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  proper  amortization  of  the 
cost. 

The  engineering  estimate  for  the  present  project  was  not 
$5,000000.  as  the  gentleman  is  quoted  as  saying.  It  was 
$10,500,000.  as  recommended  to  the  President  on  August  22. 
1938.  The  project  has  been  constructed  within  that  est. mate 
with  one  exception.  In  an  effort  to  keep  within  the  original 
estimate,  the  Interdepartmental  Engineering  Commission  in 
charge  of  the  present  project  cut  its  coat  to  fit  the  cloth.  Air- 
trafflc  growth  Indicated  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  terminal 
building  far  larger  than  originally  planned.  And  though  it 
was  far  costlier,  the  increa.scd  cost  is  already  justified  by  the 
rentals  at  adequate  return  already  .signed  and  delivered. 
And  then  the  Commission  decided  to  build  but  one  hangar  to 
begin  with. 

AIR  LINES   NEED  HANGARS 

What  happened?  The  record  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  H.  R. 
10539.  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  within  the  last  3  months  discloses  that  the  three 
air  lines  now  serving  Washington,  American,  Eastern,  and 


Pennsylvania-Central,  protested  vigorously  that  one  hangar 
would  not  begin  to  meet  their  needs.  They  came  to  the  Com- 
mission and  offered  to  lease  the  space  in  five  additional 
hangars — six  in  all — at  a  rate  that  again  would  pay  all  oper- 
ating costs  and  amortize  the  Government's  investment.  Nat- 
urally and  properly,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Commission,  came  to  Congress,  through  the  Budget  Bureau, 
and  asked  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  addiUonal  for  these 
five  hangars,  and  in  this  instance  Congress  acted  in  a  thor- 
oughly businesslike  way  on  a  thoroughly  businesslike  propo- 
sition.   That  appropriation  was  provided. 

That  $2,500,000  is  the  one  item  on  which  the  project  has 
exceeded  the  estimates.  And  it  exceeded  the  estimates  be- 
cause during  the  last  2  years,  largely  through  the  wise  policy 
toward  civil  aviation  embodied  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938,  civil  aviation  has  doubled  In  patronage  and  Is  on  Its 
way  to  trebling  the  number  of  passengers  it  carries  and  the 
frequencies  with  which  It  flies  schedules  into  and  out  of 
Washington  in  particular  and  the  major  airports  of  the 
country  in  general. 

NATIONAL   DETENSE   IS  AIDED 

Instead  of  "getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  $3  siJent,** 
as  the  gentleman  is  quoted  as  saying,  this  project  has  met  a 
great  public  demand,  a  demand  intimately  connected  with 
our  national  defense.  The  bulk  of  the  money  has  been  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army.  Under  that  careful  direction,  it  is  true,  some 
3.500  men  are  employed  at  Gravelly  Point  at  W.  P.  A.  wages. 

Not  only  has  the  project  thus  furnished  worthy  relief,  but 
it  has  at  the  same  time  helped  through  that  means  to  create 
a  national  asset  of  literally  incalculable  value.  In  that  re- 
spect it  is  not  unique.  Throughout  this  country  such  projects 
are  building  permanent  assets  that  private  initiative  or  local 
pride  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  develop. 

The  Washington  National  Airport  Is  unique  in  that  it  sup- 
plies to  the  whole  country  a  mcdel  of  what  an  airport  should 
be.  Not  only  is  it  aeronautically  and  commercially  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  this  great  Capital  City  and  to  its  reasonably 
to  be  expected  future  needs,  but  it  meets  those  needs  in  exem- 
plary fashion  in  two  respects:  In  a  convenient  and  beautiful 
setting  it  is  so  designed  that  it  may  well  serve  as  a  focus 
through  which  much  of  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity w.ll  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  this  mod- 
ern means  of  transportation,  development  of  which  is  vital  to 
the  national  defense.  And  it  will  do  thLs,  not  as  an  expensive 
promotional  activity,  but  as  a  sound  business  venture  which 
will  pay  its  own  way. 

No  man  can  have  earned  greater  respect  for  his  judgment 
In  affairs  aeronautical  than  the  late  General  Westover,  who 
made  the  estimate  of  1937  upon  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts  has  gone  so  far  wrong.  To  General  Westover 
must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  the  expansion  plans  upon 
which  the  Army  Air  Corps  is  now  working. 

PASSENGER  TRAVEL  INCREASES 

Not  even  General  Westover  in  1937  could  have  foreseen  the 
expansion  in  civil  aeronautics  which  has  since  occurred.  The 
national  figures  are  familiar  to  the  House,  figures  which  show 
the  patronage  of  the  air  lines  doubled  and  on  the  way  to  be 
trebled.  Let  me  cite  the  increase  in  air  traffic  into  and  out 
of  the  city  of  Washington: 

In  1938  there  were  24,888  scheduled  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures of  planes  carrying  125.814  passengers  into  and  out  of 
Washington's  existing  airport.  In  1939  there  were  33.326 
planes  and  151.905  passengers.  In  1940  it  is  estimated  un- 
officially, based  on  figures  for  the  first  7  months,  that  there 
will  be  42.364  planes  and  205,300  passengers. 

Pees  and  rentals  from  the  air  lines  and  returns  from  con- 
ce.ssionaires  on  a  percentage  basis  already  assure  an  annual 
revenue  at  an  initial  minimum  rate  of  $425,000. 

That  is  upward  of  3  percent  on  the  money  the  Government 
invested.  If  ever  there  were  a  project  of  which  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  Nation  could  be  proud  for  many  reasons,  it  Is  the 
Washington  National  Airport. 
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Fatalism  Aboat  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  alone  can  bring 
on  war.  Public  opinion  Is  the  collective  result  of  individual 
thought.  The  Individual  is  a  molder  of  opinion  in  his 
sphere.  If  America  becomes  fatalistic  on  this  subject  and 
the  puMlc  accepts  war  as  a  reality,  a  necessity,  or  as  in- 
evitable, then  the  drift  in  public  opinion  will  be  toward  war- 
not  against  it. 

There  la  no  reason  for  this  Nation  to  contemplate  war 
either  In  Asia  or  In  Europe.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  in 
either  area.  Japan  has  nothing  we  want:  Europe  has  nothing 
but  Incessant  trouble  and  periodic  strife.  In  my  Judgment. 
tre  should  not  emotionally  thrust  ourselves  into  this  war,  but 
sensibly  make  preparation  for  an  impregnable  national  de- 
fense.   National  defense  here — not  over  there.    Let  us  not  be  so 

credulous  u  to  go  to  war  somewhere  else  in  the  interest  of  de- 
mocracy, then  discover  that  we  have  lost  democracy  at  home. 

Experience  proves  that  we  cannot  save  democracy  through 
war.  though  it  is  common  sense  to  defend  for  preservation. 
The  greatest  threat  to  democracy  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps throughout  the  world,  is  for  the  United  States  to  mire 
itself  down  in  the  throes  of  a  world  war,  unless  we  were  in 
the  imminent  danger  of  an  attack.  Our  own  system  would 
become  regimented  and  our  whole  economy  strained  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Methods  sliort  of  war  seem  proper,  but  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  a  very  short  step  from  that  to  actual  war.  Materials 
which  democratic  countries  need  to  withstand  the  aggressions 
of  dictators  may  be  sent,  but  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
sending  American  soldiers  to  fight  In  other  countries'  wars. 
Let  us  fight  our  own  wars  and  stay  out  of  another  foreign 
war.  There  is  no  reason  to  become  so  involved  as  to  take  the 
fatal  step  too  far  afield.  "Everything  for  defense  but  nothing 
for  aggression  under  any  form"  should  be  our  motto. 

To  use  a  homely  expression,  let  us  sit  steady  in  the  boat. 
We  must  refuse  to  contemplate  entering  any  war  except  for 
the  defense  of  America.  A  sound  public  opinion  will  enforce 
that  doctrine  upon  its  CSovemment. 

Everything  for  peace;  nothing  for  aggression. 


The  People  of  America  Must  Make  the  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  until  November  5  you  may 
choose  Wendell  L.  Willkle,  who  will  give  us — 

First.  Preparedness  adequate  to  repel  any  foreign  invasion; 

Second.  Prosperity  in  the  American  way; 

Third.  Keep  us  out  of  war; 

Fourth.  Retain  our  constitutional  form  of  government; 
or  you  may  choose  Roosevelt — 

First.  An  inadequate  defense  at  a  i»-ohlbitive  cost; 

Second.  A  continuation  of  the  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment; 

Third.  The  attempt  to  remake  America  and  participation  in 
the  second  world  war; 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  dictatorship. 

The  people  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  nominated  as  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  was  outraged  by  Roosevelt's  disregard  of  his  cam- 
paign promises;  by  Roosevelt's  violation  of  party  pledges;  his 


repudiation  of  the  Democratic  platform  and  principles:  by 
Roosevelt's  attempt  to  create  here  in  free  America  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Willkie.  having  faith  in  America — realizing  the  new  dealers, 
who  had  attempted  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  make  a 
rubber  stamp  out  of  Ccngrress,  would  ultimately  destroy  our 
Government — joined  the  Republican  organization.  Because 
he  was  a  true  American;  a  man  of  experience;  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity: a  man  oi  ability;  a  man  who  had  behind  him  a  record 
of  achievement;  a  man  who  has  faith  in  our  people,  in  our 
form  of  government — Republicans  have  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted him  and,  joined  by  millions  of  Democrats  who  likewise 
have  faith  in  America,  Intend  to  elect  him  in  November. 

Candidate  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Democrat.  He  is  the  New 
Deal  leader.  He  has  seized  the  machtnery  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  sought  to  purge  patriotic  EJemocrats  out  of  that 
organization.  He  Is  surrounded  by  new  dealers,  men  who  be- 
lieve In  the  remaking  of  America,  men  who  want  to  estab- 
lish here  "the  new  order."  Roosevelt  has  failed  to  keep  his 
solemn  promises  to  the  American  people.  He  has  failed  to 
solve  any  of  the  domestic  problems  which  have  confronted  us. 
We  still  have  as  much  imemployment  as  before.  His  Labor 
Board  has  encouraged  labor  trouble  and  industrial  strife. 
Roosevelt  has  followed  a  course  which  haa  caused  every  pow- 
erful nation  but  one— and  that  Great  Britain  which  still  owes 
us  $5,000,000,000  on  the  war  debt — to  become  our  enemy. 

Having  failed  to  keep  his  former  promises,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  now  believe  him.  He  intends  to  lead  us  Into 
war — not  only  a  war  with  Germany  and  Italy  but  a  war  with 
Japan.  His  every  act  shows  It.  This,  at  a  time  when,  because 
of  his  neglect,  we  are  totally  unprepared  to  fight  any  war. 
Yes;  he  now  advises  he  does  not  want  war.  but  he  made  us 
many  promises  when  he  was  a  candidate  before.  He  kept  none 
of  them.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  will  keep  this  one. 

We  elected  one  candidate  on  tJhe  slogan,  "he  kept  us  out  of 
war"  and  a  promise  to  keep  us  out.  only  to  find  that  we  were 
In  war.  We  should  not  again  be  misled.  Whatever  Roose- 
velt may  say.  his  acts  have  consistently  been  dragging  us 
toward  war. 

Roosevelt  has  deliberately  followed  a  course  which  he  said 
would  lead  us  into  national  bankruptcy.  He  has  stirred  up 
strife;  preached  class  hatred  which  is  now  bringing  its  logical 
result,  the  result  which  might  be  expected  and  which  is  the 
throwing  of  rotton  fruit,  eggs,  and  stones  at  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  and  Mrs.  Willkie,  the  assault  in  Detroit  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  defense  council,  one  of  his  most  ardent  supporters, 
Majror  LaGuardia.  of  New  York,  upon  a  defenseless  working 
man.  who  ventured  to  ask  LaGuardia  a  question. 

U  you  want  as  your  leader  for  the  next  4  years  a  man  who 
keeps  his  promises;  who  gets  things  done;  who  is  sound,  safe 
and  patriotic;  who  has  faith  in  the  American  people;  a  man 
in  whom  the  American  people  have  faith,  rather  than  a  man 
who,  like  all  dictators,  now  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  only 
man  fit  to  lead  America,  vote  for  Wendell  L,  Willkie  on 
November  5. 

Willkie  will  give  us  adequate  preparedness,  keep  us  out  of 
war.  lessen  unemployment  by  encouraging  businessmen  to 
enlarge  old  industries;  establish  new  ones,  and  Industry,  not 
politicians,  gives  the  real  jobs. 

All  those  who  place  patriotism  above  party,  the  welfare  of 
our  country  above  poUtical  expediency;  who  believe  in  the 
future  of  our  country;  in  an  adequate  national  defense;  in 
national  unity;  who  are  against  involvement  in  needless  for- 
eign wars  should  vote  to  oust  tlie  New  Deal;  to  elect  Wendell 
L.  WilUcie  and  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  will  support 
him;  who  will  restore  cur  Government  to  the  people. 

It  is  my  purpose  when  Congress  meets  again  in  November 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
war;  to  aid  in  national  defense;  to  reestablish  here  in  Amer- 
ica a  government  which  Lincoln  described  as  a  government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

At  NUes.  Mich.,  when  he  came  into  the  SUte  on  September 
30,  Wendell  L.  Willkie  asked  you  to  send  me  to  Congress  to  aid 
m  the  fight  for  preparedness  against  the  New  Deal— against 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government. 

To  all  those  who  place  patriotism  above  party,  the  welfare 
of  our  country  first.  I  appeal  for  support  at  the  elecUon  on 
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November  5.  Not  once  since  you  first  honored  me  have  you 
been  in  doubt,  as  to  where  I  stood.  Not  once  have  I  broken 
faith  with  you. 

If  reelected  I  will  do  everything  within  my  power  to  aid  in 
national  defense,  to  keep  this  country  out  of  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion, to  maintain  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  to 
oust  the  Communists  and  all  those  subversive  groups  who 
would  destroy  our  hberties  and  who  now  seek  shelter  under 
the  protection  of  the  New  Deal.  A  war  of  aggression— no; 
preparedness — yes.    America  first,  last,  and  always. 


The  Selective  Service  Drawing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OK   UTAH 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  31  Uegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDEirr 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rico«d  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  October  29.  1940.  in  the 
Governmental  Auditorium  on  the  occasion  of  the  drawing  of 
the  numbers  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  your  Oovemment  are  gathered  here  In  the  Federal 
Building  In  Wa.-^hlngion  to  witness  the  drawing  of  numbers  as 
provided  for  In  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940. 

This  Is  a  most  solemn  ceremony.  It  Is  accompanied  by  no  fan- 
fare— no  blowing  of  bugles  or  beating  of  drums. 

There  should  be  none. 

We  are  mu.sterlng  all  our  resources,  manhood  and  Industry  and 
wealth,  to  m.ike  our  Nation  strong  In  defense.  For  recent  history 
proves  all  too  clearly,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  that  only  the  strong  may 
continue  to  live  In  freedom  and  In  peace. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  circumstances — the  tragic  circum- 
stances In  lands  across  the  seas — which  have  forced  upon  our  Nation 
the  need  to  take  measures  for  total  defense. 

In  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
this  selective  service  provides  the  most  democratic  as  well  as  the 
most  cflUclent  means  for  the  mustering  of  our  manpower. 

On  October  16  more  than  16,000,000  young  Americans  registered 
for  service.  Today  begins  that  selection  from  this  huge  number  of 
the  800.000  who  will  go  Into  training  for  1  year. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country  attest  tlie  quality  and  the 
general  spirit  of  the  young  men  who  registered  for  service. 

The  young  men  of  America  today  have  thought  this  thing 
through.  They  have  not  been  stimulated  by  or  misled  by  militarist 
propaganda.  They  fully  understand  the  necessity  for  national  de- 
fense and  are  ready,  as  all  citizens  of  our  country  mxist  be.  to  play 
their  part  in  It. 

They  know  simply  that  ours  Is  a  great  country — great  In  per- 
petual devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice,  great  In  faith 
that  always  there  can  be.  must  be.  will  be  a  better  future.  They 
know  that  in  tlie  present  world  the  survival  of  liberty  and  Justice 
Is  dependent  on  strength  to  defend  against  attack. 

Briefly  and  In  simplest  terms,  the  processes  of  selection  are  these: 
Each  registrant  in  each  of  6.500  local  areas  has  been  assigned  a 
numt)er  at  random  by  a  committee  or  board  of  his  neighbors.  Each 
mans  number  in  eacli  local  board  area  has  been  officially  and  per- 
manently recorded  as  i>ertalnlng  exclusively  to  him  in  that  area. 
Those  numbers  run  from  1  to  7.836.  Opaque  capsules,  each  con- 
taining a  different  number,  have  been  placed  in  a  glass  bowl  in  the 
room  where  we  now  stand.  These  capstUe  numbers  aLso  run  from 
1  to  7.836.  with  a  few  extra  higher  numbers  to  allow  for  late  regis- 
tration. One  capsule  at  a  time  will  be  drawn  from  the  bowl  until 
none  is  left  In  It.  As  each  capsule  Is  drawn  it  will  be  opened  and 
its  number  read  over  the  radio  to  the  listening  Nation. 

While  all  numbers  are  called,  only  the  first  10  percent  will  be 
considered  as  the  first  drawn — 1,640.000  out  of  the  total  of 
16  400  000  If  your  number  is  drawn  after  the  first  10  percent  of  the 
numbers,  you  will  not  be  called  into  this  year's  service. 

If  your  number  is  among  the  first  10  percent,  you  may  be  called 
but  only  800.000  out  of  the  1.640.000  wlU  be.  ITius  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  grand  total  are  not  to  be  called,  and  less  than  5  per- 
cent are  to  be 

I  have  here  three  letters  from  representatives  of  the  three  great 
faiths.  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  and  Catholic.  They  were  written 
to  me.  in  solemn  recognition  of  this  occasion,  and  I  wish  to  read 
you  excerpts  from  them. 


The  first  is  from  Efr.  Oeorge  A.  Buttrlck.  president  of  the  Federal 
CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America.     I  quote: 

"The  22  national  communions  •  •  •  are  united  In  a  deep 
interest  in  the  thousands  of  men  called  today  to  national  service. 
We  will  give  our  best  assistance  in  providing  the  ministries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  shall  be  encompassed  by  friendship.  •  •  • 
We  assure  all  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  our  active  comradeship 
and  prayer.  We  are  glad  that  the  rights  of  sincere  conscientious 
objectors  have  been  recognized  in  the  Selective  Service  Act." 

The  next  letter  Is  from  Dr.  Edward  L.  Israel,  president  of  the 
Synagogue   Council   of   America.     I   quote: 

•■It  is  my  supreme  confidence  that  you.  Mr.  President,  and  the 
tnllitary  officials  of  our  Nation,  will  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  peacetime  selective-service  system  is  an  extraordinary  measure 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  democracy,  and  that  the  system  wlU 
therefore  be  administered  so  as  to  deepen  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  youth  a  love  and  respect  for  democracy  and  our  democratic 
institutions  •  •  •  And  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  de- 
mocracies cannot  indefinitely  endure  under  a  war  system — and  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  free  people  rallying  to  national  defense  must 
ever  be  to  help  usher  In  that  day  when  the  prophetic  ideal  will  be 
realized  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall   they   make   war   any  more  '  " 

And  now  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Francis  J    Spellman.    I  quote: 

"I  do  believe  it  U  better  to  have  protection  and  not  need  It  than 
to  need  protection  and  not  have  it.  I  do  believe  that  Americans 
want  peace  but  that  we  mutt  be  prepared  to  demand  It:  for  other 
people  have  wanted  peace  and  the  peace  they  received  was  the 
peace  of  death. 

•I  do  feel  that  our  good  will  and  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for 
peace  have  been  demonstrated  by  our  action  in  sinking  many  battle- 
snips  and  that  no  more  sincere  demonstration  of  a  wUllngnew  to 
lead  the  way  toward  universal  disarmament  could  have  been  Kiven 
by  any  people.  6'»cu 

nctH^h  JVr"^  5f  ""°.^  ^°"^^'"  *"°'"*'  ^  ^  ™°^««  ^^o  cannot  see  or 
ostriches   who   will   not  see.     For   some   solemn   agreements   are   no 

ifTaTseh^'  ^"*'  ""^^^  ""^^^  *^"°'"*  ^'""^'^  "^"d^ruth  a  synonj^ 

••We  Americans  want  peace  ayd  we  shall  prepare  for  a  peace  but 
not  for  a  peace  whose  definition  is  slavery  or  death  " 

These  three  letters  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the 
religious  faith  which  inspires  us  today  and  forever        **"*"^y  *"  ^"* 

To  these  spokesmen  for  the  churches  of  America-to  all  my  fellow 
«",?rl?'™^°  °'  ^"  '^^^^  ^""^  "^^^^  *°d  ^es-I  give  this  solemn 
,  Your  Government  is  mindful  of  its  profound  responsibility  to  and 
servfce  ^°""^  ™*"  ^^°  ^^"  ^  *^*"®^  *°  ^^^^^  ^°^  °^  national 

Your  Government  is  aware  that  not  only  do  these  young  men  rep- 
resent the  future  of  our  country;  they  are  the  future.  They  mvwt 
profit  as  men  by  this  1  year  of  experience  as  soldiers.  They  must 
return  to  civilian  life  strong,  and  healthy,  and  self-respecting  and 
decent,  and  free. 

Your  Government  will  devote  Its  every  thought,  its  every  energy 
to  the  cause  that  Is  common  to  all  of  us— the  maintenance  of  Uie 
dignity,  the  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  our  country. 

To  the  young  men  themselves  I  should  like  to  speak  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army: 

You  who  wUl  enter  this  peacetime  army  will  be  the  inheritors  of 
a  proud  history  and  an  honorable  tradition. 

You  will  be  members  of  an  army  which  first  came  together  to 
achieve  Independence  and  to  establish  certain  fundamental  rights 
for  all  men.  Ever  since  that  first  muster  our  democratic  Army  has 
existed  for  one  purpose  only — the  defense  of  our  freedom. 

It  is  for  that  one  purpose  and  that  one  purpose  only  that  you 
have  been  asked  to  answer  the  call  to  training. 

You  have  answered  that  call,  as  Americans  always  have  and  as 
Americans  always  will.  untU  the  day  when  war  Is  forever  banished 
from  this  earth. 

You  have  the  confidence,  and  the  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  your 
countrymen.  We  are  all  with  you  In  the  task  which  enlists  the 
services  of  all  Americans — the  task  of  keeping  the  peace  in  t.hi« 
New  World. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY     HON      FRANCIS     T.     MALONEY.     OF 

CONNECTICUT 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcoao  a  radio 
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address  on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  MaloneyJ  on  October 
28. 1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  effort  Is  being  made  to  frighten  the  people  of  the  country  Into 
the  belie;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  lead  them 
to  war.  It  is  a  pretty  cruel  campaign  issue,  and.  in  my  Judgment. 
one  that  is  terribly  unfair,  not  to  the  opposing  candidates  In  par- 
ticular but  to  the  country.  The  Neutrality  Act  forbids  our  merchnnt 
ships  the  use  of  belligerent  foreign  waters.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  ub  from  attack,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  <» 
way  for  us  to  go  to  war  excepting  throtigh  an  assault  upon  us.  Only 
Congress  can  declare  war.  and  I  do  not  know  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  In  Congress  who  wants  to  go  to  war.  or  one  who  is  not 
hatefiil  and  fearftil  of  war.  I  believe  that  above  all  else  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wants  to  keep  his  country  at  peace,  and 
that  he  is  hopeful  that  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  lifetime 
will  be  that  of  keeping  us  nut  of  confiict. 

I  think  that  ovu'  national-defense  program  Is  going  forward  with 
such  success  and  rapidity  that  we  are  each  day  being  further  re- 
moved from  the  dangers.  Factories  are  working  day  and  night,  and 
shipyards  are  every  day  placing  new  vessels  upon  the  seas.  Our 
danger  at  the  moment  is  a  disturbance  of  our  national  umty.  and 
the  possibility  that  our  people  may  be  frightened  by  heated  and 
unfair  charges  of  a  political  campaign.  If  we  keep  our  national 
unity  strong  and  our  foreign  attitude  covu'ageous,  and  If  we  remain 
determined  to  maintain  peace,  we  will  have  it. 

Defense  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  gun?  and  ships  and  trained 
men.  although  these  things  are  tremendously  important.  A  proper 
defense  covers  the  whole  range  of  our  national  policy — our  domestic 
program — and  what  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  as  our  foreign 
attitude.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  the  slwrt  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, but  I  can  tell  you  the  outlook  which  I  have  on  this  great 
problem  and  the  policy  I  will  pursue  and  defend  if  I  am  reelected 

You  should  not  be  asked  to  support — and  you  should  not  sup- 
port— a  caiidldate  for  the  United  States  Senate  whose  views  on  the 
all-important  matter  of  national  defense  are  not  fully  understood 
by  the  people  of  the  State. 

National  defense  is  not  a  partisan  subject.  It  should  nc:  be 
allowed  to  become  a  political  football.  Perhaps  it  la  inevitable  and 
understandable  but  It  Is  certainly  most  unfortunate,  that  opponents 
of  the  national  administration  have  made  charges  which  are  unjus- 
tifiably critical,  and  may  tend  to  give  our  people  a  false  impression 
at  oxir  national -defense  program.  To  that  extent  I  want  to 
aiiswer  a  few  of  the  charges.  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  con- 
troversy, and  I  shall  oontlnite  to  be  moderate  and  to  avoid  exag- 
geration. 

I  want  flr«t  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  even  to  our  political 
opponents.  In  many  cases  they  have  shown  forbearance  and 
patrlotlsna  by  refusing  to  oppose  or  criticize  actions  that  have  l>een 
taken  by  our  national  administration,  and  to  that  extent  they  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  At  times  they 
have  been  critical — and  a  few  of  them  have  been  downright  obstruc- 
tionists— but  I  shall  toiich  upon  thiese  criticisms  only  insofar  as  it  Is 
necessary  to  set  the  record  straight. 

This  record  may  be  considered  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  a  long-range  basic  policy  of  our  National  Oovemment — as 
distinct  from  the  iwlicies  that  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
emergence  of  a  great  international  crisis.  The  attempt  to  confuse 
these  two  distinct  and  different  phases  of  our  program  has  re- 
sulted in  some  of  the  most  unfair  and  unjiistlflable  critictrm  that 
have  been  presented.  liet  me  give  you  the  record  of  otir  long-range 
defense  program. 

Following  the  World  War,  and  diirlng  the  administrations  of 
President  Harding,  and  President  Ooolldge,  and  President  Hoover,  our 
defenses  were  almost  completely  nef^lected.  A  large  part  of  our 
Navy — built  and  building — ^was  scrapped  Almost  no  new  ships 
wore  started  and.  worst  of  ail.  our  shipyards  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
This  deterioration  took  place  dxirlng  Republican  administrations. 
but  In  all  fairness  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  policy  then 
pursued  was  In  accord  with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  people  themselves — as  well  as  their 
elected  representatives — Democrat  as  well  as  Republican — hoped  and 
prayed  that  a  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world  could  be  obtained 
by  limitation  of  armament,  and  by  treaties  forswearing  aggression 
We  were  sincere— and  we  did  our  part  faithfully— but  all  In  vain 
Other  nations  were  not  of  our  mind — at  least  for  long — and  we 
were  without  sufficient  vision  to  see  that  neglect  of  our  national 
defense  might  one  day  do  us  great  harm 

By  1933  we  luid  allowed  our  under-age  tonnage  of  combatant  ships 
to  fall  to  less  than  «0  percent  of  the  limit  to  which  we  had  agreed 
to  restrict  ourselves.  The  argument  is  now  advanced,  that  during 
that  period  we  ware  Justified  in  IgiKtring  our  Navy  because  we  were 
faced  with  no  threat. 

That  may  be  true.  It  Is.  In  fact,  however,  only  partly  true,  but 
may  I  remind  you  that  I  am  considering  the  question  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  long-range  policy.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  that  pol- 
icy we  were  making  a  terrible  mlytake  It  should  have  been  known 
then  that  naval  power  is  something  that  cannot  be  created  over- 
night, nor  when  our  security  has  been  suddenly  threatened.  The 
Navy  should  t>e  mainUined  on  the  basis  of  such  need  as  may  arise 
1b  the  future — perhaps  years  in  the  future. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  circumstances  then  existing 
did  not  Justify  the  neglect  The  one  naval  power  that  might 
threaten  us  at  that  time  was  Japan,  and  during  that  period  Japan. 
in  spite  of  its  deflclont  ship  resources,  was  building  steadily  to 
maintain  the  full  strength  permitted  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  appeared  that  she  was  preparing  to  break  through  the  limits 
which  had  been  .set  Our  Na%-y  did  nothing  The  Japanese  ship- 
yards were  going  full  blast,  and  may  I  remind  you  that  It  was  In 
1931  that  Japan  undenock  the  Manchurtan  atlventure.  I  mention 
this  in  an  effort  to  prove  to  you  that,  even  as  late  as  that,  a  previous 
administration  did  not  seem  to  have  an  appreciation  of  our  naval 
needs  There  was  not  a  sufficient  vision  or  understanding  of  world 
affairs  to  meet  the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  pre.sent  leadership  was  then  in  power  the  need 
for  strengthening  our  naval  defenses  would  have  been  obvious. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  trying  to  place  the  blame  I 
am  askin-!;  you  to  consider  this  matter  as  Americans,  and  not  as 
Republican.-;  or  Democrats.  I  am  endeavoring  to  put  before  ycu  an 
honest  and  complete  picture  by  which  you  can  Judge  some  cf  the 
claims  and  counterclalm.s  made  in  the  present  political  controversy. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  fact. 

Our  personnel  in  the  Navy  dropped  from  134  000  men  In  1921  to 
90.000  men  by  1933.  Able  young  offlcr^rs  were  being  given  the  choice 
between  d'.-motion  and  retirement,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
naval  and  marine  forces  were  being  built  up. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  our  Navy  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  air  force  During  this  period  of  hope  for 
peace  by  dls.armament  cur  Army  was  allowed  to  drop  to  a  low 
of  112.000  men.  although  Its  original  strength  was  280.000  Rescular 
troops,  exclusive  of  National  Guard  men  Modern  equipment  was 
virtually  ncnexls'ent.  but  It  was  expected  that  the  Army  would  get 
along  with  supplies  left  ever  from  the  World  War.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  explain  cur  attitude  by  referring  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1928. 
He  referred  to  our  Army  as  "a  mere  national  police  force."  There 
was  no  outcry  as  the  result  of  that  statement. 

Our  air  force  was  in  no  better  shape  than  the  Army  and  Navy. 
For  many  years  following  the  World  War  our  airmen  were  forced  to 
fly  obsolete  nuichines— left  over  from  the  World  War — machines 
that  General  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the  men  foreseeing  the  im- 
portance of  air  power,  call'd  flying  coffins 

You  can  place  the  blame  for  this  situation  where  you  will — on 
the  adminl.<;traUon  then  in  power  or  on  tiie  indifference  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people,  regardless  of  party — but  you  must  agree 
that  our  defense  policy  prior  to  1933  was  primarily  one  of  complete 
neglect.  That  this  policy  was  the  result  of  the  vain,  if  praise- 
worthy, ideal  that  peace  should  be  achieved  through  disarmament 
does  not  alter  the  basic  situation 

In  1933  our  basic  long-range  policy  was  altered.  Regardless  of 
partisanship — regardltss  of  the  reasons  you  may  ascribe  for  this 
change — It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  our  defenses  since  then  have 
been  tremendously  improved.  We  could  not  then  foresee  the  earlier 
probability  of  war  throughout  the  world.  We  were  not  then  start- 
ing to  build  up  because  we  anticipated  war.  Our  President  was 
not  then  trying  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  war  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  and  the  new  administration  commenced  the  long- 
range  program  to  make  America  strong  in  a  world  that  was  even 
that  early  obviously  very  restless.  We  had  the  example  in  the  Far 
East,  and  we  had  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  In  Europe. 

Since  1933  well  over  200  naval  vessels  have  been  laid  down  or  ap- 
propriated for:  130  of  these  vessels  have  been  placed  in  commis- 
sion; over  100  of  them  are  combatant  types;  138  more  are  actually 
under  construction;  and  many  of  them  are  nearing  completion 
Contrast  these  figures  with  the  fact  that  In  1933  we  were  135 
fighting  ships  behind  our  treaty  allowance. 

The  personnel  of  our  Navy  has  increased  from  90.000  in  1933  to  a 
strength  nearly  doubling  that  figure.  Our  shipvards  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  entire  naval  program  Is  moving  along  with  a 
rapidity  and  success  that  has  stifled  any  thought  of  criticism  of  the 
Navy. 

The  last  Budget  prepared  under  President  Hoover  allotted  less 
than  W.OOO.OOO  for  equipment  for  the  Army.  This  waa  increased 
to  approximately  $85  000.000  In  the  last  Budget  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe  «^   i.«c  uu» 

The  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  was  tremendously  Increased 
ami  the  National  Guard  wae  mcreased.  and  the  training  of  its 
officers  expanded  and  improved  ""'"ing   oi    iw 

In  1933  we  had  approximately  2.400  planes  Todav  we  have 
doubled  that  figure  and  our  airplane  factories  are  working  day  and 
night,  and  iii  a  little  while  we  wiU  build  enough  planes  ud  make  cer- 
tain our  safety.  Should  the  need  arise  American  genius  and  a 
defense-minded  adminLstration  will  be  able  to  blacken  the  skies  with 
American  planes  In  one  bill  alone— before  the  march  Into  the  Low 
countries  of  Europe— I  personally  succeeded  In  getting  •100.000.000 
for  plaries  alone.  Isn  t  all  of  this  proof  that  we  have  met  the  sltua- 
Uon?  Are  not  the  cold  facts  the  answer?  Doesn't  It  give  you  some 
comfort^  as  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  you  the  Idea  that  we 
may  suffer  attack  or  tliat  we  are  being  led  to  war? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  earlier  administrations  were 
weak  on  the  subject  of  national  defense  I  do  not  blame  them, 
because  the  American  people  must  share  the  responslbUity  but  they 
£hould  have  known  that  it  Ukes  a  long  time  to  build  shlM  and  guns 
and  tanks  No  administration  has  a  right  to  determine  for  Itself 
whether  within  the  next  5  or  10  or  20  years  there  will  be  a  danger 
oi  war.    An  administrauon  owes  it  to  the  country  aiul  people  that 
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1  »^»^^'*!!?  ^°  ^*'<?n«l  >t8  country  and  people.  The  present  admin- 
istration had  to  fight  against  public  opUiion  and  hostUe  Indlvld- 
i'lf  .  ^?']^^'f  ^°  ^^^  °"'^  program  under  way.  and  then  some  of 
these  individuals— to  sooth  their  own  feelings  because  they  were 
wrong— tried  to  blame  this  adminlstraUon  because  our  national 
defense  was  not  stron<?er. 

During  aU  of  this  period  of  time  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
""t^^^*  President  s  consUnt  requests  that  we  undertake  a  reason- 
able defense  program.  I  remember  that  a  moderate  proposal  met 
r^tance.  His  efforts  to  devote  any  large  part  of  our  national 
expenditures  for  defense  work  was  promptly  opposed.     Now    how- 

tlVrJtL^f^^.  ^  ^^^  P*°P'^  ^"^^  caught  up  with  the  vision  of 
the  President.  The  destruction  of  human  Ufe^-and  even  nations- 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  bitter  truth.  We  are  catching 
up:  Congress  Is  cooperating,  the  people  are  cooperating,  and  our 
defense  program  is  not  lacking. 

The  story  of  our  record  In  national  defense  is  clear  A  nerlod  of 
neglect  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  action.  To  deny  Uuris  a 
H^^ilS^*  ^°  °,"'  patriotism.  The  American  people  will  not  be 
divided  or  confused  on  this  issue.  They  knorihe  task  that  we 
i,^?^*"*?  ^^^'w  ^o"«d«nce  that  this  country  will  not  faU  m  ^ta 
of^e'^sinrlfr'?.'*'^'''*'"'  ^i  '"^  "«"  sgaUi-and  once  more  with  aH 
♦  1!1L^  "'^'^'*^.  ^  possess-that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  become  involved  in  war^ither  abroad  or  as  a  result  of  aitack 

fTthP?"v  "^"'^^  ^  '^^'''''  '^^  President  of  the  UnlC  States  5 
further  know  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  I  renew  mv 
pledge  never  to  vote  to  send  our  soldiers  Into  a  foreign  war 
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OK    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday  Septem- 

I     b€rl8),1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States  at  Madison  Square  Garden  New 
York,  on  October  28.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  take  up  again  the  public  duty— the  far  from  disagree- 
able duty— of  answering  major  campaign  falsmcatlons  with  facts 

Last  week  in  Philadelphia  I  nailed  the  falsehood  about  some 
fanciful  secret  treaties  to  dry  on  the  bam  door.  I  nailed  that  false- 
hood and  other  falsehoods  the  way  when  I  was  a  boy  up  In  Dutchess 
County  we  used  to  nail  up  the  skins  of  foxes  and  weasels 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  nail  up  the  falsUlcatlons  that  have  to  do 
With  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  the  building 
yip  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  defense.  It  Is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  distort  facts  about  such  things.  If  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  it  is  also  apt  to  create  a  sense  of  fear  and  doubt  In  the  minds 
cf  some  of  the  American  people. 

I  now  brand  as  false  the  statement  being  made  by  Republican 
campaign  orators,  day   after  day  and   night  after   night,   that   the 
rearming  of  America  was  slow,  that  it  is  hamstrung  and  Impeded 
that  it  Will  never  be  able  to  meet  threats  from  abroad 
♦k'"^o^   particular  misstatement  was  Invented  about  the  time  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention.    Before  that  the  responsible 
Republican   leaders    had    been    singing   an   entirely    different   song 
For  almost  7  years  the  Republican  leaders  In  the  Congress  kept  on 
saying  that  I  was  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  national  defense 
♦»,   ♦  fv,"°^/*^"^  ^^^^  "^^"  °'  ^reat  vision  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  there  is  a  war  on  In  Europe  and  another  one  In  Asia     And  so 
now.  always  with  their  eyes  on  the  good  old  baUot  box,  they  are 
de^nse^  ^^    *^*^'*'    ^^^'^^    *°°    ""^    emphaaU    on    national 

«?)f^;".^'*^  ^^^^-  ^^^  printed  pages  of  the  CoNoarssioNAL  Record 
cannot  be  changed  or  suppressed  at  elecUon  time.  And  based  on 
that  permanent  record  of  their  speeches  and  their  votes.  I  make 
this  assertion— that  If  the  Republican  leaders  had  been  in  control 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  past  7  years  the 
linportant  measures  for  our  defense  would  not  now  be  laW  and 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  would  stUl  be  in 
almost  the  same  condition  in  which  I  found  them  in  1933 
*,♦  .K™*D*  ^^^*^  charges  against  the  responsible  political  leadership 
«»,  V,  P"''"'^?'^  ^^^^  "^^^  *re  miUlons  of  patriotic  Republicans 
rH^.J?.*!l*V  *"  "™^"  '^^  *°  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  this 
administration  to  arm  itself  adequately  for  defense 
*Jtl.  W*«^»iiKton  in  the  past  few  months  have  come  not  two  or 
wuee  or  a  doaen.  but  several  himdred  of  the  best  business  executives 
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In-r^^^J^^J^®**,®*****""*^"^"**^  *"«*  DemDcrats  alike.  Not  hold- 
r,^?^'^^^  lav^yers  or  executives,  but  men  experienced  In  actual 
production-production  of  all  the  types  of  machines  and  tooU  and 
steel  that  have  made  this  Nation  the  industrial  leader  of  the  world 
Mr  ^^  ^^  Knudsen  and  Mr.  StetUnlus  and  Mr.  Harrlman  and 
^t.i^i  *""  the  many  others  to  serve  because  I  believe  they  U9 
ceruinly  among  the  ablest  men  In  the  country  In  their  own  flelS^ 

JSL"^^^K'lVJf*''P°""°'     I  do  not  care  about  their  politics.    Au" 
I  know  is  that  they  are  cooperating  100  percent  with  this  adminis- 

S,i^«tin.°'t^fH  °.^  for  national  defense*;^  And  this  Oovemm^it  U 
cooperating  with  them  100  percent. 

.r^li^f,,!.^*^  men— all  of  American  industry  and  American  labor— 
p«v2^i"*   "magnificent   and   unselfish   work,     -n^e  progress   today 

I  shall  have  occasion  in  a  later  speech  to  tell  more  about  ths 

o^'  deJe'LT"  *'°'"*-  ""''  ''~"'  ''''  P^^^  which  hr^nm^e'Vn 

When  the  first  World  War  ended  we  were  one  of  the  stronireat 

S^Tcame  int"'"^^  ^.T""  ^"  ^^^  *°^'^     ^hen  thira^inistmion 
first  came  Into  office  15  years  later  we  were  one  of  the  weakest 

v^  tt""'^  f*  T®^^  ^^"^  *^""  "^^  gathering  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
^.  ^l  r^.  ^  reported  the  warnings  of  danger  from  our  listening 
posts  in  foreign  lands.    But  I  was  only  calle<l  'an  alarmist"  by  thl 
F^^u^llcan  leadership  and  by  the  great  majority  of  the  RepubllcaS 

Tn\^rtH.f*^o  J^r  n  "'^^  {.°'"  ^°^^  ""^^  "O""*  defense  appropriations. 
In  addition.  I  allocated  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  defense 

frn'rS  'j^T.'^w  '  i""'**' J'""'"  Civilian  Conservation  Co^s  funSi  a^ 
(hrfu^ds' we7e°;o?er^'  "  ""  """"^"^  "^  ^^^  ^^^«"  -^"^^ 
Today  our  Navy  is  at  a  peak  of  efficiency  and  flghtine  stremrth 
Ship  for  ship  and  man  for  man  It  Is  as  powerful  and  efncfentMfny 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas  in  the  history  of  the  world     dS  Jl^^    Sd 

peacetime.  But  In  the  light  of  existing  dangers  they  are  not  irrea* 
enough  for  the  absolute  safety  of  America.  ^ 

While  this  great,  constructive  work  was  going  forward  the  Rj>nuh 

l"Z  ''^""'  "T  ''■^'^8  ^  ^^«=^  °"f  efflr^tSJTrd  naUoS^^del 
fense.  Thpy  not  only  voted  against  these  efforts,  but  they  statwl 
time  and  again  through  the  years  that  they  were  unncc«Sry  a^ 

,r,o,l^1L°^''!l"°^  to  indict  these  Republican  leaders  out  of  their  own 

Slth  w'i;;!  th.l'^t'i'''  ""^  "°*  disparage  our  defense^indlct  t^^m 
with  what  they  themselves  said  in  the  days  before  this  election 
year,  about  how  adequate  our  defenses  already  were  election 

Listen  to  this  statement,  for  instance.     I  quote- 
—  3?^  If ^i*  *"  ""!*  *^  ^^"^  ^^«  largest  and  most  powerful  Navr 

Zr  rrii^'*'  "**Pi  '"^  2  y^"^  ^^^'  ^e  World  War.  and  The  Seatest 
air  forces  we  ever  had.  and  a  match  for  any  nation  "  greatest 

Now.  who  do  you  think  made  this  statement  in  June  1938?  It 
Ztl  ?k'  ^  l":  "^^  ''°*  ^^*"  a  member  of  this  administration  l\ 
^rPioS.^  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Republican  leader,  Hamilton  Pish        "™"'*''  °° 

yea^"Sf  793"8."'i%"uo^r'-'^"^^"^"^  "°°"*^'  '^'"^'^^  '^  '^-'  "^« 
-'.^*  1*^*"   ^   expending  »900 ,000.000  more   than   any  nation   on 

An^^  ^nJ^^^^^'r^'r^    ""^^  "^"  ^'^^^''^K  »«  ^^«  arms  ra^  "       °" 

And  now  listen  to  Republican  leader.  Senator  VANDXNBnw    also 

speaking    in    1938.      He   said    that    our    defense    expe^dS^'  hS 

ah-eady  brought  u^and  I  quote--an  incomparably  efficient  Navy'? 

and  he  said  further.  "I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  super-super  Navy 

Tn.Uon.rne^'X.'-'  ^  ^""^'^  ""'  '"'  conclusive^demoSstratioJ 
And  now  listen  to  Republican  leader.  Senator  Tatt- the  runner- 
up  this  year  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination— speaking 
In  February  1940.     I  quote:  o»«:»«.i«ii 

,,^,0"^^  increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy  over  the  tremendous  appro- 
priations of  the  current  year  seems  to  be  unnecessary  if  we  are 
concerned  solely  with  defense."  "«:«»oary   u   we   are 

M^y^ll  '^  ^^*  '■r°'"*?;  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  permanent  crystal -clear  record. 
Until  the  present  political  campaign  opened  Republican  leaders  In 

S^re 'iSl/a3e?uate'^°''^  ''""^  '^'  housetops  that  our  defenses 

Today  they  complain  that  this  administration  has  starved  our 
armed  forces,  that  our  Navy  is  anemic,  our  Army  puny,  our  ah- 
forces  plteously  weak.  *^     ' 

This  is  a  remarkable  somersault. 

I  wonder  if  the  election  could  have  something  to  do  with  it  If 
the  Republican  leaders  were  telling  the  truth  in  1938.  then — out 
of  their  own  mouths — they  stand  convicted  of  inconsistency  today. 
If  they  are  not  telling  the  truth  today,  then  they  stand  convicted  of 
Inconsistency  in  1938. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Republican  Party  played  politics  with 
defense  in  1938  and  1939.  They  are  playing  politics  with  national 
security  today. 

The  same  group  will  still  control  their  party  policy  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  Congress  which  passes  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  record  of  these  Republican  leaders  shows  what  a  slim  chance 
the  cause  of  strong  defense  would  have  if  they  were  in  control. 

Not  only  In  their  statements,  but  in  their  votes,  is  written  the 
record  of  sabotage  of  this  administration's  continual  efforts  to 
increase  our  defenses  to  meet  the  dangers  that  loomed  ever  larger 
upon  the  horizon. 
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For  example,  deeply  oonoemed  over  what  was  happening  In  | 
Eiuxipe,  I  asked  tbe  Congress  In  January  1038  for  a  naval  ezpanflon  | 
of  20  percent — 46  a<ldlt!onal  ships  and  950  new  planes. 

What  did  the  Republican  leaders  do  when  they  had  this  chance  to 
increase  our  national  defense  almost  3  years  ago?  You  woiUd  think 
from  their  present  harrage  of  verbal  pyrotechnics  that  they  rushed 
In  to  pass  that  bill,  or  that  they  even  demanded  a  larger  expansion 
of  the  Mavy. 

But,  ah.  my  friends,  they  were  not  in  a  national  campaign  for 
votes  then. 

In  those  days  they  were  trying  to  build  up  a  different  kind  of  ! 
political  fence. 

In  those  days  they  thought  that  the  way  to  win  votes  was  by 
representing  this  administration  as  extravat^ant  in  national  de- 
fense. In  deed,  as  hysterical,  and  as  manufacturing  panics  and 
inventing  foreign  dangers. 

But  now,  in  the  serious  days  of  1940.  all  is  changed.  Not  cnly 
tecauae  they  are  serioiu  days,  but  because  they  are  election  days 
as  weU. 

On  the  radio  these  Republican  orators  swing  throtigh  the  air  with 
the  greatest  of  ease;  but  the  American  people  are  not  voting  this 
year  for  the  best  trapeze  performer. 

The  plain  fact   la  that  when  the  naval  expansion   bill  was  sub- 
mitted   to    th<!    congress    the   Republican   leaders   Jumped    in    to   , 
fight  tt.  I 

Who  were  they?  There  was  the  present  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  Senator  McNast.  There  were  Senator  Vandenbebc 
and  Senator  Nts.  There  was  the  man  who  would  be  the  chairman 
ot  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Congressman  Fish 

The  ftrst  thing  they  did  was  to  try  to  eliminate  the  batticships 
from  the  bill.  The  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  67  to  20  against 
building  them;  and  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  voted  7  to  4 
against  building  them. 

The  record  Is  certainly  clear  that  back  in  1938  the  Republican 
leaders  were  positive  that  we  needed  no  more  battleships.  The 
naval  expansion  bill  was  passed:  but  it  was  passed  by  Deaiocratlc 
votes  In  the  Congress — in  spite  of  Republican  opposition. 

Again,  in  if&rch  1930.  the  Republican  Senators  voted  12  to  4 
against  the  bill  for  9103.000,000  to  buy  certain  strategic  defense  ma- 
terials which  we  dtd  not  have  In  the  United  States. 

In  March  1939  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  11  to  8 
against  increasing  tbe  authorized  number  of  pl-ines  in  the  Na\-y. 

In  June  1939  Bkpubllcans  in  the  House  voted  144  to  8  in  favor  of 
reducing  ai>proprlatlons  for  tbe  Anny  Air  Corps. 

Now.  that  ivoves  this  one  simple  fact.  It  proves  that  if  the 
Republican  leaders  had  been  in  control  In  1938  and  1939  these 
measures  to  increase  our  Navy  and  our  air  forces  would  have  been 
defeated  overwhelmingly. 

I  say  that  the  Republican  leaders  played  politics  with  defense  in 
1938  and  1989.  I  say  that  they  are  playing  politics  with  our  national 
security  today.  { 

One  more  example: 

The  Republican  campaign  orators  and  leaders  are  all  now  yelling 
-Me.  too."  on  help  to  Britain.  But  last  fall  they  had  their  chance 
to  vote  to  give  aid  to  Britain  and  other  democracies — and  they 
turned  It  down. 

This  chance  came  when  I  recommended  that  the  Congress  repeal 
the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  armaments  and  munitions  to 
nations  at  war.  and  permit  such  shipment  on  a  cash-and-carry 
basts.  It  Is  only  because  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law  that 
we  have  been  able  to  sell  planes  and  ships  and  guns  and  munitions 
to  victims  of  aggression.  j 

How  did  the  Republicans  vote  on  the  repeal  cf  this  embargo? 

In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  voted  14  to  6  against  it.  In  the  ' 
House  the  Republicars  voted  140  to  19  against  it.  I 

The  act  was  passed  by  Demccratlc  votes  but  It  was  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Republican  leaders.  And  Just  to  name  a  few.  the 
foHowlng  Republican  leaders  voted  against  the  act:  Senators 
McNast,  VAMUKStaaao,  Nrs,  and  Jornsom;  CongresBmen  Maktin. 
BAaroM.  and  Pbb. 

Now.  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they  have  discovered  what  we  knew 

all  along — tJ&at  overseas  sucoess  in  warding  ofT  Invasion  by  dicta tor- 
ttiXp  foroea  means  safety  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  those 
■nailer  nations  which  still  retain  their  Independence  and  the  resto- 
ration  of  sovereignty  to  those  smaller   nations  which   have  tern-    i 
porarlly  lost  it.    One  of  tlie  keystones  of  American  policy  is  the    I 
recognition  of  the  right  of  small  nations  to  survive  and  prosper. 

Great  Britain  would  never  have  received  an  ounce  of  help  from 
us  If  the  decision  had  been  left  to  MASTUf,  Barton,  and  Fish. 

Let  us  cczne  down  to  one  more  example,  which  took  place  Just  2 
months  ago.  ' 

In  the  Senate  there  was  an  amendment  to  permit  the  United 
States  Oovernment  to  prevent  profiteering  or  unpatriotic  obstruc- 
tion by  any  corporation  in  defense  work.  It  permitted  the  Govern-  | 
ment  to  take  over,  with  reasonable  compensation  any  manufactur- 
ing plant  which  refused  to  cooperate  in  national  defense.  The  Re- 
publican Senators  vcted  against  this  Russell-Overton  amendment  on 
August  28.   1940.  eight  to  six. 

The  bill  was  adopted  all  right— by  Democratic  votes  But  the 
opposing  vote  of  those  eight  Republican  leaders  showed  what  wouJd 
happen  If  the  National  Oovernment  were  turned  over  to  their  con- 
trol Their  vote  said,  in  effect,  that  they  put  money  rights  ahead  of 
hmnan  lives — to  «iy  nothing  of  national  security. 

Tou  and  I.  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  will 
never  stand  for  that. 

Outside  the  halls  of  Congress  eminent  Republican  candidates 
began  to  turn  new  somersaiUts.    At  first  they  denounced  the  bill 


Then  when  public  opinion  rose  up  to  demand  it.  they  seized  their 
trapeze  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  reversed  themselves  In  mid- 
air. 

This  record  of  Republican  leadership — a  record  of  timidity,  weak- 
ness, and  short-sightedness — is  as  bad  In  international  as  in  military 
affairs 

It  is  the  same  record  of  timidity,  weakness,  and  short-sightedness 
which  they  showed  in  domestic  affairs  when  they  were  in  control 
before  1933. 

But  the  Republican  leaders"  memories  seem  to  have  been  short 
in  this  as  in  other  matters.  And  by  the  way.  who  was  It  said  that 
an  elephant  never  forgets? 

It  is  the  same  record  of  timidity,  weakness,  and  short-sightedness 
which  governed  the  policy  of  the  confused,  reactionary  governments 
In  France  and  En^and  before  the  war. 

That  fact  was  discovered  too  late  in  Prance 

It  was  discovered  Just  In  time  in  Great  Britain. 

Please.  God.  may  that  spirit  never  prevail  In  our  land. 

For  8  years  oxir  main  concern  has  been  to  look  for  peace  and  the 
pre5ervation  of  peace. 

In  1935.  In  the  face  of  growing  dangers  throughout  the  world. 
your  Government  undertook  to  eliminate  the  hazards  which  in  the 
past  had  led  to  war. 

By  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935,  and  by  ether  steps — 

We  made  it  possible  to  prohibit  American  citizens  from  traveling 
on  vessels  belonging  to  countries  at  war     Was  that  right? 

We  made  it  clear  that  American  Investors,  who  put  their  money 
into  enterprises  In  foreign  nations,  cculd  not  call  on  American 
warships  or  soldiers  to  ball  out  their  investments.     Was  that  right? 

We  made  It  clear  that  we  would  not  use  American  armed  forcts 
to  intervene  in  affairs  of  the  sovereign  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
Was  that  right? 

We  made  it  clear  that  ships  flying  the  American  flag  could  not 
carry  munitions  to  a  belligerent,  and  that  they  must  stay  out  of 
war  zones.     Was  that  right? 

In  all  these  ways  we  made  it  clear  to  every  American,  and  to 
every  foreign  nation,  that  we  would  avoid  becoming  entangled 
through  some  episode  beyond  our  borders. 

These  were  measures  to  keep  lis  at  peace  And  through  all  the 
years  of  war  since  1935  there  ha«  been  no  entan^^lement 

In  July  1937  Japan  invaded  China 

On  January  3.  1'j38.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 
danger  of  the  whole  world  situation. 

It  was  clear  that  rearmament  was  now  a  necessary  implement  of 
peace.  I  asked  for  large  additions  to  American  defenses.  I  was 
called  an  alarmlft — and  worse  names  than  that. 

In  March   1938  German   troop«  marched   into   Vienna 

In  Septcmbtr  1938  came  the  Munich  crisis.  German  French  and 
Czech  Armies  were  mcb'llzed  The  result  was  only  an  abortive 
annlstice. 

I  said  then.  "It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  peace  by  fear 
has  no  higher  nor  more  enduring  quaUty  than  peace  by  the  sword  " 

Three  months  later,  at  Lima  the  21  American  republics  solemnly 
agreed  to  stand  together  to  defend  the  Independence  of  each  one 
of  us. 

The  declaration  at  Uma  was  a  great  step  toward  peace  For 
unless  the  hemisphere  is  safe   we  are  not  safe 

Matters  grew  steadily  worse  in  Europe.  Czechoslovakia  wkh 
overrun  by  the  Nazis.    General  war  seemed  inevitable 

Yet.  even  then.  Republican  leaders  kept  chanting.  "There  will  b«' 
no  war." 

A  few  months  later — on  the  first  of  September,   1939 war  came 

The  steps  which  we  had  carefully  planned   were  put  Into  eff  ct' 

American  ships  were  kept  from  danger  zones 

American  clt.zens  were  helped  to  come  home. 

Unlike  1914.  there  was  no  financial  upheaval 

The  American  republics  set  up  at  Panama  a  synem  of  pa  troll  Ini? 
the  waters  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  pairouing 

reaiitf*.  fl^H.'^f  ^^^°^  ^  Continuance  of  this  type  of  affirmative, 
realistic  fight  for  peace.  The  alternative  Is  to  rlsK  the  future  of 
^country  in  the  hands  of  those  with  this  record  of  timidity, 
weakness,  and  short-  ightednrse  or  In  the  Inexperienced  hands  of 
those  who.  in  these  perilous  days,  are  willini;  recklessly  to  Imply  that 
cur  boys  are  already  on  their  way  to  the  transports 

This  affirmative  search  for  peace  calls  for  clear  vision.     It  is  neces- 

t^p^.<^nTe  woHd'"'-  '"'"'''  ^"**  "''"^-  ^"^  ^^"^  "^^'^^  ^-" 

«n^n*r  '*T'fil7  ^P"^^^  ^°  '^^P  mobilized  the  greatest  force  of 
all— **llglous  faith,  devotion  to  God 

nJ°nJt^^uTi^t''\  '^^■o'■^^^ng  at  all  times  with  representatives  of 
J^X^  iL  •  *^*<^^«"^  and  Jt-^lsh  faiths.  Without  these  spiritual 
^^^J^K*^"?"'  "L'"'!  ""^  '^a'^-^am  peace,  and  all  three  of  them 
vrork  with  us  tcward  that  great  end 

humankmd,^'"^''''""   "^   '^'''   ^'^^"^  """^   '^^   '^"^    "^^   ^°^    °' 

^\^^f.r^i  '°  *^^  ^I^^  °^  ^^^"^  *°^  freedom  and  light  have 
seen  the  tragedies  enacted  in  one  free  land  after  another 

th^  S^ged"les  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^"^  ^^  "''^^^-  °'  ^  ^^  consequences,  of 
tJJll  ^^k""""**'!!!  against  all  evU^splritual  as  well  as  raa- 
^ifirT-T^  1  ^^7  beset  us.  We  guard  against  the  forces  cf  antl- 
?i!I        ,  .*^''^'^*°"'  ''^^^^  ^^y  «^^<^1'  ^  from  without,  and  the 

w?.K.,P°"»?*'^  "°''  '*^''  '^^''^^  ™^y  <=«'"r^Pt  us  from  within. 

we  shaJl  continue  to  go  forward  In  firm  faith.  We  shall  continue 
to  go  forward  In  peace. 
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Sam  Insull's  Ghost  Walks  Again 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  insened  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas]  on 
October  24.  1940.  The  topic  of  the  address  is  Sam  Insulls 
Ghost  Walks  Again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  December  3,  1&29.  the  vast  utility  em- 
pire of  Samuel  Insull  was  dying.  The  Insull  empire  was  dying 
because  fraud  and  corruption— evils  all  too  often  and  unfortunately 
all  too  correctly,  associated  with  the  utility  Industry— were  taking 
their  inevitable  toll  Boon  millions  of  dollars  in  hard-earned  sav- 
ings would  be  lost  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  had  mis- 
takenly placed  their  confidence  in  this  utility  buccaneer  and  in  the 
system  in  every  part  of  America. 

AH  of  this  Sam  Insull  knew  when  he  stood  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Chicago  at  a  dinner  at  the  Palmer  House  on  December  3 
1929,  and  gave  an  address  which.  Ironically  enough,  was  on  the  sub- 
ject Business  as  Usual.  In  that  address  Mr.  Insull  proclaimed  in 
pharasalcal  accents  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  country 
that  thrift,  and  prudence,  and  production  could  not  cure 

Mr  Insull  said  in  his  address,  and  I  quote:  "We  who  live  here 
are  the  favorites  of  fortune  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves If  we  fall  short  of  our  opportunities." 

Insull  must  have  blushed  with  shame  when  he  uttered  that 
American  truism,  for  on  that  day  he  was  thinking  only  of  his  illegal 
and  corrupt  opportunities — opportunities  to  make  suckers  out  of 
the  trusting  men  and  women  whom  he  induced,  by  high-pressiu-e 
methods,  to  invest  In  his  cancerous  enterprises. 

But  there  came  the  day  of  reckoning.  There  came  the  day  when 
the  market  no  longer  could  support  the  fantastic  and  dishonest 
structure  that  Sam  Insull  had  erected  and  the  Republican  system 
had  protected  The  bottom  fell  out.  and  Sam  Insull.  the  prophet  of 
prudence  and  production,  fled,  like  a  felon  In  the  night  leaving 
bfhind  him  a  holocaust  of  wrecked  lives  and  vanished  savines 
such  as  our  Nation  had  rarely  witnessed. 

That  sickening  and  disgraceful  crash  occurred  years  ago  It  is 
now  1940  The  ghost  of  Sam  Insull  is  walking  again,  because  the 
utility  barons  and  stockbrokers  and  wild  speculators  of  those  good 
old  days  of  1929  are  hard  at  work  in  this  campaign. 

That  is  so  because  one  of  their  favorites  Is  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President,  and  his  name  is  WendeU  Willkie.  He  was.  until  re- 
cently, president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Public  Utility 
Co ,  with  a  salary  of  $75,000  per  year.  WUlkle  has  been  the  front 
man  for  the  Utility  Trust  for  years. 

When  the  Congress  sought  to  Investigate  the  greed  and  corrup- 
tion with  which  the  Power  Trust  was  fleecing  the  public  it  was 
the  supersalefmnn.  Mr    wlllkle,  who  appeared  as  the  chief  lobbyist 

L.sten  to  the  Wlllkle  outburst  of  tender  love  for  the  public  utili- 
ties. I  quote  from  the  Electric  World  of  February  16.  1935:  "I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  no  duty  has  ever  come  in  mv  life,  even  that  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  which  has  so  appealed  to  my  sense  of 
social  obligation,  patriotism,  and  love  of  mankind  as  this  my  obli- 
gation to  say  and  do  what  I  can  for  the  preservation  of  public 
utilities  privately  owned  " 

With  these  tender  sentiments  for  the  Power  Trust,  it  is  easy  for 
all  to  understand  why  Wendell  Wlllkle  has  bitterly  attacked  and 
relentlessly  opposed   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  stands 

today  as  one  of  the  great  Instruments  of  national  defense  and  public 
good.  '^ 

"The  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  25  last  charged  that  the  Willkie 
boom  for  President  originated  In  and  was  being  directed  from  Wall 
Street.  This  is  the  sjiectacle  with  which  the  American  people  are 
faced.  It  is  a  record  Wlllkle  and  his  friends  dare  not  talk  about 
because  they  know  the  rottenness,  the  corruption,  the  graft  and  the 
fraud  that  utility  barons  and  speculators  have  practiced  upon  the 
Innocent  public  ^ 

With  the  Wlllkle  record  before  them.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  all  the 
Illinois  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  except  two 
Viciously  fought  the  Wlllkle  nomination?  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
seme  of  them  said  that  they  might  Jxist  as  weU  put  Sam  Insull's 
name  on  the  ticket  as  that  cf  Wendell  WUlkie?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  certain  Republican  candidates  loudly  proclaimed  that  they 
could  not  be  elected  with  Wlllkle  heading  the  ticket? 

My  friends.  I  have  been  talking  al>out  the  Nation.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  Bute  of  Illinois,  and  see  how  this  public-utility  question 
affects  this  election.     The  Republican   Party  proposes   as  its  can- 
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didate  for  Governor  another  lawyer  whose  chief  clients  are  the 
public  utilities  of  the  Midwest. 

My  fellow  citizens,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  type  and  kind  of  clients  that  lawyers  choose,  so  long 
as  only  a  private  relationship  is  Involved.  But  when  it  becomes  a 
matter  where  the  public  is  concerned,  that  demands  public  scru- 
tiny and  reflection.  It  demands  more— it  demands  that  the  public 
be  advised  of  the  true  facts  of  the  relationship  that  has  existed 
between  the  utilities  and  their  hirelings 

i«^^/?/"^^^"^''''"^"'  ^^'''"^  *s  ^^^  plcturts— a  utility  lawyer- 
lobbyist  for  President  and  a  utility  lawyer  for  Governor.  This  is 
a  fight  between  the  public  utilities  and  the  publics  defenders. 

wi!,HL!"^,m!!^'"'"t  ^°  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^  American  people  would  choose 
Wendell  Willkie.  the  greatest  utility  magnate  in  these  United 
States,  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  this  hour  of 
peril.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Illinois  will  place  in 
the  executive  mansion  at  Springfield  a  man  whose  primary  con- 
cern and  main  activities  are  now  with  the  public  utilities  In 
Illinois. 

In  view  of  the  experience  Illinois  has  had  with  In.«ulllBm  and 
corrupt  public  utilities.  I  ask  voters  everywhere  to  remember  that 
back  of  the  candidacy  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  Dwight  Green  are 
the  utility  barons,  and  the  stockbrokers  of  Wall  Street  and  LaSalle 
Street— the  wrecking  crew  of  the  happy  days  of  old.  I  would  re- 
mind you  of  the  scriptural  word.  "Where  the  treasure  is  there  Is 
the  heart  also." 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  certainty  that  if  these  two  gentle- 
men actually  succeed,  the  utility  barons  and  brokers  who  are  now 
spending  millions  in  this  campaign  will  immediately  launch  s 
relentless  attack  against  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Henry  Horner  in  Springfield  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
You  will  also  find  a  swarm  of  the  greatest  lobbyists  In  the  Nation 
in  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  public- 
utility  regulation  laws,  and  undermining  the  security  and  exchange 
laws,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  revival  of  the  good  old  days  of  wildcat 
utility  swindle  that  was  spawned  by  Mr.  Insull  and  his  followers. 
They  want  to  return  to  the  orgies  of  fraud  and  speculation  which, 
protected  by  the  Republican  Party,  brought  this  country  to  her 
knees  in  the  fatal  collapse  of  1929.  .».«*«=. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  ser/ant  of  the 
Whole  people,  has  labored  to  bring  the  public  utilities  within  the 
bounds  of  Justice--and  the  law.  It  has  been  due  more  to  President 
Roosevelt  than  any  other  one  man  that  our  people  have  been  pro- 
tected against  the  high  rates,  the  financial  set-up,  and  the  arromtnt 
schemes  of  the  public  utilities. 

What  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  done  for  the  Nation,  the  late 
Henry  Horner  has  done  for  Illinois,  and  against  the  threat  of  any 
repetition  of  the  past,  the  Democratic  Party  presents  a  man  fOT 
Governor  who  I  know  will  give  Illinois  clean  government  honest 
government,  and  a  government  absolutely  free  from  the  sinister  and 
corrupt  practices  which  have  been  used  so  frequently  by  the  public 
utilities  in  the  Midwest  under  Republican  administrations  That 
man  Is  my  personal  friend.  He  is  Harry  B.  Her&hey,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor. 

While  I  am  discussing  this  clean,  high-minded,  and  sturdy  son  of 
Illinois,  let  me  advise  you  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Harry  Hershey 
stands  for  the  preservation  of  American  liberties  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  He  stands  for  clean  and  sound  government  He 
believes  in  the  Roo.sevelt  theory  of  humanity  In  Government  He 
stands  for  social  secur.ty  for  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the  blind, 
and  the  helpless.  He  stands  for  economy  and  efficiency  In  Govern- 
ment and  promises  to  follow  the  rigid  course  of  administration  laid 
down  by  the  late  Governor  Horner.  He  condemns  extravagance  and 
waste.  He  is  the  owner  of  farm  lands,  and  he  endorses  the  great 
prcgram  cf  soil  conservation,  mandatory  corn  loans,  and  the  control 
of  basic  commodities.  He  is  the  friend  of  labor.  He  believes  In  the 
law  that  guarantees  collective  bargaining  between  employer  and 
employee. 

All  over  this  State.  Republican  propaganda  Is  being  spread  that 
Harry  Hershey  will  be  subservient  to  some  group,  or  clique,  or 
individual.  As  one  who  has  known  him  for  years,  I  want  my  friends 
in  Illinois  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  subserviency  in 
his  nature.  He  will  listen  to  counsel  and  advice  from  everyone,  but 
upon  fundamental  and  basic  problems  of  State  government  no  one 
will  tell  him  what  to  do.  His  only  master  will  be  his  conscience, 
his  brain,  and  his  heart,  and.  at  this  point  I  want  to  nail  forever 
the  lie  which  is  being  spread  that  Harry  Hershey  has  or  ever  will 
have  any  boss  cf  any  kind.      Like   the   ancestors  of  Roosevelt.   Her- 

ihey's  ancestors  are  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  No  one  will  tell  him  what 
to  do.  Furthermore,  let  the  people  of  Illinois  understand,  once  and 
for  all.  that  Hirry  Hershey  became  a  candidate  only  at  the  personal 
urging  and  solicitation  of  the  late  great  Governor  Horner. 

Before  I  leave  the  public-utility  question  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  Honorable  James  M.  Slattert.  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  He.  like  President  Roosevelt,  has  a  long,  dis- 
tinguished record  in  fiohting  the  public  utilities.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission,  appointed  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Horner.  During  his  term  of  office  he  reduced  the  rates  for 
public-utility  service  and  accomplished  a  saving  of  $23,000,000  for 
Illinois  consumers.  His  vigorous  fight  in  the  public's  interest  de- 
mands that  he  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
may  continue  ills  con.structive  record.  I  want  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois to  know  that  Senator  Slatteht  is  held  in  high  esteem  and 
regard  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  political  affil- 
iation. 

My  friends,  the  records  of  the  other  candidates  have  been  told 
to  you  through  the  press  and  over  the  air.  Louie  E.  Lewis  Is  the 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  Edward  J.  Hughes  for  secretary 
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of  sUte.  John  C.  Martin  for  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Homer  Mat 
Adams  for  State  treasurer.  Harold  G  Ward  for  attorney  general,  and 
T.  V.  Smith  and  Walter  J.  Orllkoskl  for  Congressmen  at  Large. 
These  are  men  who  have  been  tried  often  In  the  school  of  public 
experience  and  found  not  wanting  They  are  pledged  to  give  Illi- 
nois the  type  of  public  service  she  has  experienced  during  the  last 
7  years. 

The  election  of  these  Democratic  candidates  is  absolute  assur- 
ance to  the  people  of  Illinois  that  Samuel  Insull's  ghost  will  never 
walk  again. 

Lastly,  my  friends,  we  cannot  overlook  another  great  Issue  in  this 
campaign.  It  Involves  our  future  In  relation  to  a  world  that  la 
being  overrun  by  brute  force. 

If  England  falls,  dictators  will  control  the  air.  the  sea.  and  the 
land  in  Europe  and  Africa.  If  England  falls.  Japan  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  control  the  Pacific.  We  are  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
lonely  Island  of  democracy  In  a  world  overcome  by  totalitarian 
Ideologies.  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  America.  In  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  "the  last,  best  hope  of  earth."  we  mu=t  keep  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  experienced  and  who  have  proved 
that  they  can  be  trusted. 

Leave  it  with  Roosevelt,  who  only  last  night  said.  "It  Is  for  peace 
I  have  labored;  and  It  Is  for  peace  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  of  my 
life.' 


The  Political  Issues  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


RADIO    AIH>RSB8     BY     HON.     BENNCTT     CHAMP     CLARK.     OP 

MISSOURI 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  on  the  political  issues  of 
1940,  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missijurl  [Mr.  CuuikI  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  October 

26.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  my  friends  and 
those  of  my  enemies  who  care  to  listen  to  the  expression  of  my 
views  upon  the  momentous  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  American 
people  on  November  5.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  anything  I  am 
about  to  say  will  swing  the  election  returns  in  Missouri  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  convinced  that  Missouri  is  in  the  Democratic 
column  and  will  so  remain.  I  address  you  because  I  know  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  voters  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
carefully  and  prayerfully  considering  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  and  I 
desire  to  state  the  results  of  my  own  earnest  consideration  of  the 
subject  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

I  have  come  home  to  Missouri  after  several  months  of  very  hard 
work  in  Waahlngton.  in  which  I  espoused  certain  causes  which  as  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  great  propaganda  groups  for 
the  present  seem  to  be  unpopular.  I  repeat,  "for  the  present."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  American  people  understood  the  facts 
behind  tbeae  iMuea.  free  of  propaganda,  as  they  will  ultimately 
understand  them.  80  percent  of  the  American  people  would  espouse 
the  same  cauaea  In  the  aame  way.  I  believe  that  time  will  com- 
pletely justify  the  poaltloiis  I  have  taken.  Certainly  I  would  not 
change  one  line  or  alter  one  vote  In  that  record  If  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  It  over  again. 

But  because  the  political  situation  all  over  the  country  is  con- 
fused, as  it  is  here  In  our  own  State,  with  the  Independent  voter 
stlU  holding  the  balance  of  power,  according  to  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion avaUable.  I  address  myself  to  all  of  the  voters — Democratic. 
Republican,  or  Independent,  new  or  old — in  the  spirit  In  which  I 
make  my  own  public  decisions  and  cast  my  votes  In  the  United 
States  Senate  or  at  the  polls.  That  Is,  that  what  I  do  I  do  because 
those  Individual  actions  are  forged  out  In  the  fires  of  whatever 
knowledge  and  experience  and  conviction  I  possess.  In  the  hope  that 
they  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  best  for  my  State  and  for  my 
covuitry. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
am  supporting  the  reelection  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  was  never  the  slightest 
doubt  In  my  mliKl  as  to  my  ardent  support  of  the  Democratic  State 
ticket,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  outstanding  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  one  which  towers  over  its  opponents  like  Saul  among  the 
prophets. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  I  have  all  my  life  opposed  a  third  term — a 
third  term  for  any  President  of  the  United  States.    I  have  never 


taken  any  stock  whatever  in  the  theory  that  any  American  Is  an 
indispensable  man.  Only  Washington  was  an  IndLspensable  man 
for  his  first  term,  and  he  wisely  decided  that  he  was  not  indis- 
pensable for  a  third  term.  All  my  life  I  have  favored  and  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  a  simple  elective  term  of  6  years,  with  Ineligibility  to 
reelection.  I  still  favor  it.  but  Its  proponents  have  never  been  abls 
to  muster  enough  strength  for  Its  serious  consideration.  It  Is  no 
secret  to  anyone  In  Missouri  that  as  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention I  was  opposed  to  the  renoralnation  of  President  Roosevelt; 
that  I  Stood  my  ground  against  a  majority  of  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion and  so  cast  my  vote.  I  have  no  regrets  or  apologies  for  my 
action.  If  I  was  faced  with  the  question  again  I  would  do  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Tlie  views  of  those  of  us  who  were  opposed  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  renominatlon  were  overrviled.  and  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  he  was  made  again  the  nominee  of  the  con- 
vention. 

I  did  my  duty  as  I  saw  it  when  as  a  delegate  I  voted  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  nomination  In  the  convention  In  exactly  the  same  con- 
science that  I  shall  do  my  duly  as  a  citizen  as  I  see  It  when  I  vote 
for  Mr   Roosevelt's  election  on  November  5 

In  this  situation  and  In  this  most  dangerous  posture  of  the 
world's  affairs  every  loyal  American  citizen  Is  f.iced  with  the  great 
responsibility  of  casting  his  vote  with  the  single  consideration  of 
promoting  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  United  States.  Let 
me  say  that  I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat:  but  if  I  believed  that  the 
election  of  any  candidate  promised  greater  safety  and  well-being 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  thi.s  emergency,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
leave  my  party,  reslgm  my  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ^ive 
him  my  wholehearted  support  An  examination  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  and  his  campaign  leads  me  to  no  such  conclusion 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  views  of  anyone  upon  the  third  term, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  hard,  practical  question  of  supporting 
the  Democratic  nominee  or  the  alternative  of  supporting  Mr. 
Wlllkle  In  all  candor,  the  closest  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Willkle  and  his 
completely  uucontrolled.  erratic,  and  disingenuous  approach  to  the 
Ifsues  of  the  day  convinces  me  that  he  is  not  flt  to  be  President  of 
this  great  country.  I  remember  too  vividly  the  last  great  business 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  whose  sub- 
servience to  the  very  same  Wall  Street  agencies  whence  comes  Mr. 
Willkle  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  Irretrievable  ruin. 
Little  as  I  like  the  theory  of  a  third  term  for  any  man.  I  infinitely 
prefer  It  to  a  first  term  for  a  man  bearing  the  label  of  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  the  great  industrial  and  financial  tycoons  of  Wall  Street — many 
of  whom  are  actively  and  avowedly  In  favor  of  immediate  armed 
intervention  In  the  European  War  I  want  no  such  control  in  the 
White  House.  In  the  language  of  my  eminent  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Hi:nrt  F.  Ashurst:  "I  woiald  rather  be  for  a  third-termer 
than  a  third-rater." 

Mr  WlUkle's  record  of  campaign  utterances  Is  a  record  of  reckles.". 
erratic,  and  Inconsistent  utterances  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  In  his  Intense  desire  to  get  to  the  White  House 
he  contradicts  himself  from  speech  to  speech,  from  locality  to 
locality,  often  in  the  same  speech,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
sentence.  I  once  heard  a  soldier  say  on  a  very  hard  march.  "Well, 
what  it  takes  to  get  there  were  all  broke  out  with."  Willkle  wont 
get  there,  but  he  Is  all  broke  out  with  the  desire  One  day  he  breaks 
out  with.  "To  hell  with  Chicago";  another  day  he  makes  his  sixth 
trip  back  to  Illinois  to  undo  It  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  In  a  crisis,  he  might  not  have  the  chance  to  make  so  m^ny 
efforts  to  palliate  his  clumsy  mistakes.  A  President  cannot  spend 
his  life  traipsing  up  and  down  the  country  In  a  futile  cScrt  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  watermelons  he  has  spilled.  One  day 
Willkle  criticizes  the  assertion  tha*^  Roosevelt  is  an  Indispensable 
man  and  In  the  very  same  speech  he  attempts  to  show  that  he 
himself  Is  the  Indispensable  man  One  day  he  breaks  out  with  a 
criticism  of  Roosevelt  for  getting  us  into  war  and  the  next  day  he 
break.H  out  with  a  criticism  of  Roosevelt  for  not  doing  mere  to  aid 
England — which  Is  a  step  leading  to  war.  The  fact  Is  that  he  has 
swallowed  the  whole  of  Roosevelt's  policy — foreign  and  domestic — 
and  breaks  out  with  the  delusion  that  he  is  himself  an  indispensable 
man.  And  his  former  associates  and  employers  in  Wail  Street  and 
elsewhere  who  are  his  principal  supporters,  financially  and  other- 
wise, look  on  at  all  these  antics  tolerantly  and  kindly  because  they 
don't  believe  that  he  means  what  he  says. 

Willkle  one  day  protests  his  friendship  for  labor  and  his  support 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  but.  In  the  very  same  sentence. 
he  states  what  amounts  practically  to  an  Intention  to  emasculate 
the  act  He  professes  devotion  to  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  employer  and  employee  but  he  cannot  deny  that 
the  companies  he  headed  have  been  offlclaJly  found  guilty  of  oppos- 
ing collective  bargaining.  In  at  least  five  Instances  supporting  com- 
pany unions — the  most  Insidious  form  of  resistance  to  collective 
bargaining. 

He  says  at  times  that  he  Is  in  favor  of  public  development  of  the 
power  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  but  he 
first  attracted  national  attention,  and  won  the  approbation  of  the 
great  "powers  that  be."  who  nominated  him  in  Philadelphia,  by 
fighting  the  T.  V  A.  through  every  court  In  the  country  and  finally 
gouging  the  Government  in  the  settlement  by  which  the  T.  V.  A. 
bought  his  utility  properties. 

He  now  claims  that  he  has  no  objection  to  public  ownership  of 
public  utUltles  in  proper  cases,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  In  1935  he 
made  the  statement  that  no  duty  had  ever  come  into  his  life,  even 
that  in  the  service  of  his  country,  so  appealing  as  the  obligation  to 
say  and  do  what  he  could  for  the  preservation  of  public  utilities 
privately  owned.  Think  of  having  a  man  In  the  White  House  in 
time  of  stress  who  was  not  even  abashed  to  publicly  rate  his  services 
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to  privately  owned  utilities  above  his  meritorious  record  as  a  soldier    I 
of  his  country  In  time  of  war! 

He  swallowed  the  propaganda  demands  for  conscription  In  time   ] 
of    peace,    hook.    line,    and    sinker,    but    his   fiery    Indignation    was    i 
Immediately  aroused  at   the  determined  and  ultimately  successful 
effort,  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  in  the  Congress,  to  Include  provi- 
sions for  the  draft  of  Industry  as  well  as  men.  of  money  as  well  as    ; 
blood.    He  was  willing  to  draft  the  youth  of  the  land,  possibly  to 
send  them  to  cough  out  their  lungs  on  poison  gas.  or  to  hang  on    ' 
rusty    barbed-wire    entanglements,    but   all    of    his   loyalties   to    his 
former    associates   and    employers    were   aroused    at    the    suggestion    1 
that  industry,  as  well  as  the  boys  of  the  country,  should  be  com-    I 
pelled  to  make  some  .sacrifices.    To  be  sure  the  wily  Joe  Martin, 
and  other  Republican  leaders,  finally  dragooned  him  into  an  attempt 
to  back  up  and  qualify  his  position — In  other  words,  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  that  broken  watermelon — but  the  immediate  and  spontane- 
ous outburst  had  already  disclosed  where  his  sympathies  lay. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  opposed  much  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy  on  the  ground  that  In  my  view  they  Involved  steps  calculated 
to  get  us  Into  a  war  In  other  people's  quarrels.  I  still  oppose 
them  I  have  voted  for  every  measure  for  the  most  complete  and 
adequate  defense,  but  I  have  opposed  every  measure,  either  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  that  defen.se.  by  transferring  to  any  other  power 
anything  whatever  needed  for  our  own  defense,  or  calculated  to 
bring  us  closer  to  involvement  In  foreign  wars.  I  am  opposed  to 
appeasement  of  anybody  I  am  likewise  opposed  to  intervention 
on  behalf  of  anvbcdy  I  believe  that  the  greatest  service  we  can 
render  democracy  In  the  world  is  to  preserve  democracy  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  be  prepared  to  protect  our  free 
Institutions  from  any  attack  externally  or  Internally.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  Intervention  or  involvement  In  war  with  all  the 
energy  at  my  command,  whether  the  President  be  Mr  Roosevelt 
or  Mr    Willkle 

But  I  warn  the  multitudes  of  Americans  who  share  my  opposition 
to  getting  us  into  war  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  hope 
from  Mr.  Willkie  If  I  believed  that  we  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
lured  into  war  with  Mr  Willkie  as  President  than  with  Mr  Roose- 
velt as  Presldont  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Willkie  Such,  h-.wever.  Is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  Mr  Willkie  out-Roosevelts  Mr  Roose- 
velt all  along  the  way.  He  criticizes  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  not  coming 
closer  to  intervention  by  extending  more  aid  to  England  He  has 
swallowed  all  of  Roo.^tv.-lfs  foreign  policy  and  complained  because 
It  d  d  not  go  further.  He  favored  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
of  the  Neutralltv  Act  He  favored  turning  over  the  products  of  our 
airplane,  munition,  and  other  factories  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
before  we  were  fully  armed  ourselves.  He  swallowed  the  cruiser 
deal.  He  »wallowed  conscription  except  with  regard  to  conscription 
for  Industry  He  Is  willing  to  transfer  our  flying  fortresses  and 
give  up  our  most  priceless  and  vital  military  secret,  the  American 
bomb  sight 

The  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Willkie  specifically  rejected 
the  exact  platform  plank  Involving  an  explicit  and  unqualified  pledge 
against  American  participation  In  foreign  wars  outside  the  Americas 
which  we  were  able  to  Insert  In  the  Chicago  platform  with  the 
approval  of  the  President 

It  Is  natural  that  Mr  Willkle's  sympathies  should  be  for  inter- 
vention. Most  of  the  cla.ss  e>f  great  Industrial  and  financial  mng- 
nates  among  whom  he  moved  and  had  his  being  until  his  nomina- 
tion and  who  are  now  his  principal  sponsors  are  actively  for  inter- 
vention Many  of  them  have  great  Interests  abroad,  many  maintain 
homes  abroad,   some  are  even  entitled  to  vole  abroad. 

At  a  great  dinner  at  the  Economics  Club  in  New  York,  attended 
by  1.500  finanriers  and  industrialists — these  were  not  economic 
royalists,  thry  were  economic  royalty  Itself — Mr  Willkie  read  a  tele- 
gram announcing  a  British  naval  victory  and  shouted:  "There  Is 
one  th  ng  we  are  all  agreed  upon  and  that  Is  that  the  French  and 
Briti.sh  way  of  life  shall  continue  in  this  world  " 

The  economic  royaltv  present — many  with  vast  financial  stakes — 
correctly  understood  this  as  a  declaration  of  Intervention  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  if  necessary  to  help  the  Allies  win 
the  war  and  the  news  reports  stated  that  the  applause  from  the 
assembled  tycoons  "rang  the  rafters." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  Mr  Willkle's  most  active  and  enthu- 
siastic supporters  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Keeping  Us 
Out  of  War  by  Getting  Us  Into  War.  Mr.  William  Allen  White. 

Mr.  Willkie  has  thus  approved  of  Mr.  Roasevelfs  foreign  policy 
and  in  some  of  his  utterances  has  seemed  to  desire  to  go  even 
further  In  the  direction  of  Intervention.  In  some  of  his  speeches  he 
has  even  rendered  lip  service  to  the  domestic  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  although  u.sually  with  the  next  breath  he  mum- 
bles vague  and  meaningless  phrases  as  to  how  much  better  he  could 
do  the  Job 

Since  Mr    Willkle  has  agreed  to  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  and 
pretends  to  agree  with  the  Roosevelt  domestic  policies,  where  lies 
the  basis  for  dt>clsion  and  choice  between  the  two  by  the  voters  of 
,the  United  Slates? 

.  Consider  the  business  afllllatlons  from  which  Mr.  Willkle  has 
sprung  and  the  contradictions  and  patent  Insincerities  of  his  cam- 
paign. More  than  all  else,  compare  the  record  of  the  Republican 
administrations  from  1921  to  1933  with  the  domestic  record  of  the 
Roosevelt  adm  nlstration  since  1933. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  halcyon  days  of  false  Inflationary 
prosperity  when  the  Ohio  gang  ran  the  politics  of  the  Nation,  when 
Andrew  Mellon  was  the  fiscal  and  economic  dictator  of  the  Nation 
and  big  business  worked  its  will  upon  the  American  people?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  dark,  desperate,  tragic  days  under  the  admin- 
istration of  that  great  business  executive,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  when 
the  long  policy  of  pandering  to  special  privilege  reached  its  full 


fruition,  when  women  wept  and  children  starved,  and  honest,  cap- 
able working  men  and  women  walked  the  streets  and  highways  eager 
and  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  find  any  job  which  would  yield  a 
pittance  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fsimllles.  Recall. 
if  you  win,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  were 
forced  to  leave  home  and  become  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  at  home  and  nothing  for 
them  to  eat.  Who  has  forgotten  the  sight  of  able-bodied,  skilled 
workmen  standing  on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  shining 
apples  to  sell  in  a  hopeless  and  pitiful  effort  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together? 

We  all  know  the  story  of  those  tragic  years  and  of  the  saturnalia 
of  Inflation  which  preceded  them. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Slates  there  ensued  a  period  which  must  always  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  face  of  every  lover  of  his  country.  Corruption  stalked 
the  land  and  representatives  of  big  business  who  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  plundering  the  United  States  sat  at  the  President's  very 
Cabinet  table.  Vast  and  unstable  Inflation  In  securities  and 
values  was  not  only  permitted  but  actually  encouraged  by  the 
Government  Itself,  Every  lime  there  would  be  a  temporary  reaction 
In  the  slock  market  a  full  statement  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  this  country 
had  reached  a  permanently  high  plateau  of  prosperity  and  that 
therefore  any  inflation  was  Justified.  The  most  serious  economic 
maladjustments  were  permitted  and  increased.  And  so  the  mad 
orgy  of  Inflation  and  speculation  went  on. 

And  then  came  that  great  business  executive.  Mr.  Hoover,  with 
a  business  background  Indeed  even  comparable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Willkie.  In  his  campaign  he  made  claims  no  less  extravagant  but 
certainly  not  so  vague  as  those  of  Mr.  Willkle.  He  promised  the 
American  people  that  If  he  were  elected  President  he  would  actually 
bring  about  the  absolute  abolition  of  poverty,  that  poorhouses  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  country  would  be  so  prosperous 
that  there  would  be  a  radio  In  every  home,  a  chicken  In  every  pot. 
and  two  cars  in  every  garage.  Even  Willkle,  in  his  most  flambuoyant 
moments,  could  not  go  much  further  than  this. 

So  Hoover  was  elected  and  continued  upon  the  way  of  his 
predecessors.  And  then  the  bubble  of  speculative  Inflation  burst. 
Stocks  crashed.  Public  confidence  was  tremendously  shaken.  Bank 
loans  began  to  be  called,  and  then  depositors  began  to  withdraw 
their  money  from  banks  and  banks  began  to  fall.  Factories  began 
to  close  and  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Transpor- 
tation was  impaired  The  panic  was  upon  us.  Through  all  this 
the  great  business  executive,  Mr.  Hoover,  remained  futile  and  help- 
less, unable  to  take  any  steps  to  relieve  the  situation.  He  permitted 
the  passage  of  the  worst  tariff  bill  In  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  signed  the  bill  creating  a  retaliatory  tariff  war  with  every 
country  in  the  world.  Our  foreign  trade  was  Immediately  paralyzed. 
Surplus  products  of  factory  and  farm,  the  sale  of  which  abroad  had 
in  other  years  meant  the  difference  between  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, accumulated  on  our  hands. 

So,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  sworn  Into  power  in  March 
1933  the  country  was  in  the  most  serious  crisis  of  its  economic  fate. 
Every  bank  in  the  United  Slates  was  closed.  Agriculture  was  pros- 
trate. Industry  was  crippled.  Transportation  was  seriously  Im- 
paired. Public  confidence  had  been  utterly  destroyed.  Millions  of 
Americans  were  faced  with  the  gaunt  specter  of  actual  starvation 
in   the  midst  of  plenty. 

It  Is  to  the  contrast  between  this  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
Hoover  big-buslness  administration  that  I  direct  your  attention 
specifically  as  a  potent  and  compelling  reason  for  not  returning 
the  destinies  of  this  Republic  to  the  Influence  and  affiliations  which 
were  repre.sented  by  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  are  now  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Willkle.  In  speaking  of  the  number  of  Presidential 
tenus  all  will  agree  that  two  terms  for  Hoover  would  have  ruined 
the  Nation. 

Led  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  majority  courageously 
faced  the  task  of  national  rehabilitation.  We  recognized  that  dras- 
tic measures  were  necessary,  and  we  did  not  shirk  the  task.  The 
evidence  of  the  vast  Improvements  brought  about  since  those  dark 
days  of  1933  are  on  every  hand. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  in  the  brief  time  at  my  con\- 
mand  all  or  even  any  considerable  number  of  the  measures  making 
up  the  vast  legislative  program  of  the  last  8  years. 

I  name  but  a  few  of  the  most  Important.  One  of  the  first  was  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  our  banking  system,  the  divorcement  of  com- 
mercial and  Investment  banking,  and  the  taking  of  the  control  of 
our  financial  system  from  Wall  Street  and  placing  It  In  Washington, 
where  it  belonged.  Then  followed  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Act,  which  has  reduced  bank  failures  to  a  negligible 
number,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Adjustment  Acts,  which,  while 
far  from  perfect,  are  the  first  measures  genuinely  designed  to  aid 
the  farmers  of  the  country  In  a  generation.  We  had  the  Stock 
Exchange  Act  to  stop  the  plundering  of  our  people  by  the  stock 
manipulators  of  Wall  Street  and  later  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securities.  We  had  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Act,  which  has  taken  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  off  the  roads  and  given  them  decent  employment  and 
Kood  training  We  passed  a  multitude  of  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  labor  and  for  securing  the  rights  of  laboi\ 
We  promulgated  the  social  security  acts  and  a  whole  series  of 
social  legislation  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  do  more  to  niake  for 
national  solidarity,  either  In  war  or  peace,  against  the  efforts  0« 
subversive  elements  to  undermine  our  Institutions  than  any  other 
leelslaiion  We  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act,  de- 
slKned  to  restore  our  lost  foreign  trade  and  which  was  making 
notable  progress  in  that  regard  until  all  foreign  trade  was  upset 
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by  the  new  wmr.  Of  course,  we  have  had  all  of  the  series  o«  re"ef 
acta  to  the  end  that  people  shoiild  not  be  permitted  to  starve  In  this 
land  of  great  production.  _  ,     .   .^ 

Theae  are  only  a  few  of  the  measures  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
point  the  coiirse  of  thU  great  legislative  pro-am.  I  did  not  agree 
with  aU  of  the  acta  on  this  program.  Pew  did  agree  with  all  of 
them  But  I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  that  taking  them  together 
they  constitute  the  greatest  record  of  social  and  economic  galna 
m  the  history  of  the  country.  That  these  gains  shall  not  be  In  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  is  a  most  valid  reason  for  voting  against  Mr. 
WUlkle  and  for  Mr.   Roosevelt.  ^      .  .».       »        ^,i„*f«^^  «f 

lf\ich  has  been  said  In  this  campaign  about  the  strangiuatlon  ol 
business.  We  can  see  about  us  right  here  In  St.  Louis  the  reluta- 
tlon  of  such  statements.  We  can  see  factories  running  fuU  blast 
With  day  and  night  shifts  which  were  shut  down  completely  during 
the  Hoover  panic.  We  can  see  businessmen  who  were  then  utterly 
In  despair,  now  reatored  to  confidence  and  prosperity.  These  Im- 
provementt  have  l)enented  both  labor  and  capital. 

A  clasalc  example  of  unprecedented  prosperity  of  a  great  business 
Institution  In  the  last  8  years  Is  the  record  of  the  Monsanto  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  whoM  expansion,  prosperity,  and  increased  pay  roll  is  a 
matter  of  pleasxire  and  pride  to  St.  Louisans  and  Mlssounans  I 
have  not  time  this  evening  to  dlscxiss  this  example  In  detail  but 
It  18  my  IntenUon  at  an  early  date  to  make  a  painstaking  compari- 
son of  the  reports  of  this  company  during  the  years  of  the  Hoover 
big-buslness   admlnistraUon  and   the   years  of  the   Roosevelt   ad- 

In  that  connection  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that  whUe  Mr.  WlUkle 
has  been  traveling  about  the  United  States  talking  about  bosses 
and  inveighing  against  bosses,  on  his  recent  spectacular  visit  to 
Bt  Louis  he  made  no  mention  of  the  newest  and  most  rapidly  rising 
boss  m  the  United  States,  the  new  boas  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
M'seourl  Mr  Bdgar  Queeny.  the  confetU  king,  president  of  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  UnUke  Mr.  WUlkie  and  some  of  the  other 
bosses.  Mr  Queeny  did  not  come  up  "the  hard  way."  He  achieved 
his  boss-ship  at  one  leap  on  the  basis  of  the  splendid  profits  of 
his  company  due  to  Roosevelt  prosperity  and  to  lO.OOO  pounds  of 
confetti  for  the  WlUkle  parade.  Both  Mr.  WUlkle  and  Mr.  Queeny 
will  dlacover  that  huge  orders  of  confetti  and  the  hiring  of  little 
boya  to  throw  paper  out  of  windows  does  not  win  elections  In  St. 
Louis  or  MisBovji  or  the  Nation. 

Let  me  again  refer  briefly  to  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  I  have 
known  every  man  on  It  for  many  years.  I  can  unreservedly  recom- 
mend them  to  the  people  of  this  State.  They  are  worthy  of  every 
confidence.  Mr.  McDanlel  Is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced public  servants  in  the  State  who  deserves  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Missouri  as  he  has  long  enjoyed  that  of  the  people  of 
Bt.  Louis.  Senator  Tbuman  has  a  record  of  fidelity.  Industry,  and 
efficiency  In  the  United  States  Senate  which  richly  entitles  him  to 
reelection.  The  other  members  of  the  State  ticket  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Bell  have  records  of  faithful,  efficient  experience  In  the 
offices  they  seek.  Mr.  Bell  has  for  years  been  a  leading  Journalist 
aad  publicist  In  the  State.     I  bespeak  for  them  your  support. 
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HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 


ber 18).  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BT     HON.    FRANCIS    T.    MALONE7.    OP 

CONNKTICUT 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MAtONiry] 
on  October  29.  1940.  in  which  he  discussed  the  issues  of  the 
present  campaign. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  several  days — as  during  the  past  several  years — 
X  have  tried  to  make  my  position  clear  on  the  important  matters 
confronting  our  State  and  country.  I  realize  my  responsibility  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States — but  I  have  tried  to  lay  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  on  each  question  coming  before  the 
Congress  I  have  asked  myself  whether  or  not  It  was  good  for  Con- 
necticut. I  knew  that  what  was  good  for  Connecticut  was  good 
for  the  country.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  certain  that  my  atti- 
tude be  In  keeping  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States — and  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States.  I 
prestime  that  I  have  made  mistakes,  but  I  insist  that  I  have  made 
ao  major  mistake,  and  I  should  like  to  nipe»t  that  U  I  am  returned 


to  the  Senate  I  shall  be  the  same  kind  of  a  Senator  that  I  have  been 

%^"e1e^?^'1'sha'irdevote  all  of  such  ability  -d  exnerlence  as  I 
ptSi  tothe  trying  work  that  is  certain  to  come  before  the  Ccn- 
S«!«T;  these  next  few  vears  I  have  never  spared  my  energy.  I 
SSI  i^?ra?th":"lth  my^oTsclence  and  as  a  legislator  J^shall  -ver 
nermlt  Mrtlsanshlp  or  politics  to  puide  me  \n  my  votes  or  my 
ESSm  m^^^Sa^est  and  most  Influential  legislative  body  in  the 

""l^have  heretofore  briefly  told  of  my  efforts  to  ««»«^^,  "»« Jf™^." 
at  my  State.  I  have  referred  to  my  work  In  connection  with  the 
^L  which  came  with  floods  and  ^»^%  »^"^^f,f  i  "^**  „*f  J'Jl"/ 
reUef  to  our  farm  areas  In  purchases  of  surplus  farm  products^ 
Siryear  I  was  particularly  helpful  to  the  tobacco  farmers^  I  have 
Sfn^ncerned  with  soil  conservation  and  with  the  ^'ork  of  the 
^C.  C.  camps,  and  with  every  other  Connecticut  farm  problem  on 

which  we  had  a  chance  to  act.  

My  stand  on  labor  matters  and  labor  measures  »«  ^^»»  *^"°'^J,° 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  I  have  the  approval  of  the  great  labor 
Soups^^d  of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  as  well,  is  the  fact  that  I 
Lso  have  the  approval  of  the  flnanclal  Interests,  and  the  industrial 
interests,  and  the  banking  and  other  business  '^^^e^ts  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  country  They  know  that  I  have  been  falrand  if 
I  may  be  momentarily  immodest.  I  think  that  they  are  agreed  that 
I  have  been  Intelligent  and  Industrlotis. 

I  have  said  heretofore  that  my  references  were  my  neighbors  In 
Merlden  where  I  served  as  mayor,  and  my  neighbors  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  which  I  represented  in  Congress,  and  the 
fanners  and  the  working  people,  and  the  consumers,  and  the  bankers 
and  industrialists  and  flnanclal  Interests  of  Connecticut.  I  urge 
the  people  of  Connecticut  who  are  at  all  In  doubt  about  my  record  to 
make  inquiry  from  these  groups.  I  urge  them  to  aik  the  officials 
Of  the  grea-  insurance  companies,  the  cfflcials  of  any  bank  In  Con- 
necticut, the  manufacturers  of  Connecticut,  the  people  who  work  in 
factories  and  on  the  farm,  and  the  consuming  public. 

I  seek  the  assistance  and  support  of  every  gcod  man  and  good 
woman  in  Connecticut — regardless  of  party  and  regardless  of 
politics.  I  feel  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  I  have  earned  that 
confidence  and  support  by  my  service,  and  because  I  have  had  a 
:  splendid  experience,  and  because  my  position  in  the  Senate  Is 
!  strengthened  not  only  by  that  service  but  through  my  seniority 
pcssltlcn.  ,  »i. 

Other  references  which  I  proudly  suggest  are  the  editors  of  the 
many  great  newspapers  of  my  State  A.'^k  them  if  I  have  been  fair. 
Ask  them  if  I  have  been  a  working  Senator  and  if  they  regard  me 
as  a  good  Senator.  Ask  them  if  I  have  been  concerned  with  what 
Is  good  for  Connecticut.  We  may  disagree  on  some  matters,  but 
there  has  been  little  criticism  of  my  votes  from  that  Informed 
source. 

In  the  closing  days  of  a  campaign,  candidates  are  likely  to  try 
to  excite  voters  by  statements  and  charges  I  refuse  to  become 
excited.  I  know  that  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  Is  a  strong 
national  unity,  and  that  our  people  remain  calm. 

The  Increasing  Intensity  of  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world  de- 
mands that  we  remain  steadfast  and  courageous  and  united. 
There  are  some  people  endeavoring  to  carry  the  impression  over  the 
country  that  we  are  not  so  strong  as  we  should  be  I  for  one  desire 
to  repudiate  that  attitude  of  defeatism.    It  Is  foreign  to  our  true 

American  spirit.  It  ill  becomes  the  vigorous,  fighting,  youthful 
nation  that  we  are  Unless  it  Is  halted,  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  obstacle  to  the  national  unity  we  need  so  much  In  the.se 
trying  times.  It  Is  a  threat  to  our  happiness  relished  only  by  the 
enemies  of  America. 

The  leaders  of  our  industrial  machine — and  the  worklngmrn  of 
our  country — have  been  lifted  from  out  of  the  desp>air  they  suf- 
fered 8  years  ago.  There  was  at  that  time  a  world-wide  dislocation 
and  we  suffered  terribly  from  It.  and  fell  the  harder  because  our 
leaders  and  many  of  our  working  people  had  becomes  discouraged. 

as  ^«re  lived  in  the  afterglow  of  a  reckless  f>eriod  of  spoculatlon 
which  distorted  all  values  and  frave  an  Illusion  of  prosperity.  We 
had  to  pay  for  that  in  toll  and  suffering. 

Our  whole  economic  structure  In  those  dark  days  appeared  to  be 
crumbling  and  deep  depression  cast  Its  shadow  over  the  Nation.  It 
brought  with  it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
black  despair.  Democracy,  said  the  cynics,  was  a  failure  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  our  sterile  Intellectuals,  and  not  a  few  of  our 
professional  youths,  our  system  had  failed  S(ime  weak  and  care- 
less people  thought  that  we  would  come  to  a  dictatorship 

For  myself.  I  would  sooner  surrender  my  life  than  live  under 
any  kind  of  dictatorship.  The  founding  fathers  shed  their  blood. 
and  many  of  them  gave  their  lives,  to  give  us  a  system  that  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  Sometimes  we  have 
suffered  hunger  to  preserve  it  Like  most  other  Americans  I  would 
suffer  more  than  that,  to  pass  on  to  posterlty^ — and  my  children 
and  your  children — the  best  kind  of  government  yet  conceived  by 
man.  We  met  the  challenges  of  one  crisis  or  another  during  these 
last  8  years,  we  have  made  converts  of  those  who  were  faint  of  heart 
during  the  period  of  economic  darkness 

We  made  mistakes — mistakes  are  common  in  time  of  any  period 
of  stress — but  we  preserved  a  deep-rooted  faith  In  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom.  Other  countries  fell  under  the  spell  of 
dictatorships.  We  avoided  it — and  with  God's  help  we  shall  one 
day  overcome  every  obstacle. 

Emrlng  the  last  8  years  we  have  achieved  the  greatest  social  re- 
construction In  our  long  history,  and  in  its  achievement  we  have 
kept  America  democratic  to  the  core.  No  group  of  our  citizens  has 
been  Ignored,  and  all  of  us,  in  some  degree,  felt  the  benefit  of  thla 
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brc«d   and   forward -lookup   program   and   plan   of   Justice   for   all 
j>ecple 

In  the  last  period  of  great  crisis  the  response  of  our  people  was 
magniflcent  Political  animosities  and  group  antagonisms  aU  were 
laid  a&idt  in  the  realization  that  united  we  must  stand  To  those 
of  us  whose  faith  in  our  free  institutions  never  wavered,  the  mag- 
nificent showing  of  the  American  people  was  thrUllng.  Tlie  corn- 
men  dencminattir  of  this  epochal  event  was  not  fear — for  fear  Is  a 
treacherous  cement  for  any  society.  No — the  explanation  Is  a  far 
nobli?r  one  The  people  wliose  Instincts  were  fundamenUlly  sound— 
and  who  had  an  appreclatlcn  of  the  Ideals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
founding  fathers— moved  forward  without  compromising  In  the 
slightest  dtgrt'C  their  riemocratlc  heritage.  They  carried  the  batUe 
against  despair  and  want,  and  brought  the  Nation  back  again  to  a 
saner  and  fairer  economy  The  common  denominator  was  not 
fear — It  was  faith  and  patriotism. 

The  years  behind  us  have  been  tempestuous.  We  have  moved 
alonk-  new  paths,  aiming  for  social  progress,  and  we  have  advanced 
the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  all  of  our  cltlzeiis.  Seme  of 
our  complicated  problems  have  been  solved.  Uany.  imfortunately. 
are  stUl  with  us  We  have  new  problems  as  a  result  of  the  wars 
abroGd  Our  determination  Is  that  we  remain  at  peace — that  our 
young  men  will  never  go  to  foreign  ware — and  that  none  wiU  dare 
attack  us  I  shaU  never  vote  to  send  American  soldiers  to  partici- 
pate in  a  foreign  conflict  and  I  am  confident  that  If  we  can  keep 
the  American  pe<^l€  from  defeatism  and  fear,  our  future  will  be 
filled  with  hope  and  cur  country  will  remain  at  peace. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  us — as  for  the  rest  of  the  world— that  we 
have  not  bctu  accorded  the  blessings  of  world-wide  stabUlty  and 
Uiat  we  mu6t  for  the  time  behig  temporarUy  set  aside  some  of  our 
domestic  problems  to  naeet  the  challenge  of  manifest  tyranny.  An 
evil  thing  U  abroad  In  the  world.  It  denies  to  man  the  dignity  of 
his  spiritual  heritage.  It  proclaims  that  force  Is  a  good  end  in  and 
of  Itself  that  war  li>  Uie  achievement  of  mans  destiny,  and  that  the 
religious  civilization  of  2.000  years,  upon  which  our  national  life  Is 
founded  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  some  pagan  gospel 
about  a  new  order.  More  than  that,  this  new  doctrine  Is  preached 
and  fought  for  with  a  fanatical  fervor  which  finds  few  parallels  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 

For  a  long  Ume  after  the  World  War  there  was  little  reason  to 
doubt  the  impregnability  of  our  position— blessed  by  nature  with 
two  oceans.  We  had  but  to  examine  the  record  of  all  the  wars  of 
yesteryears  to  feel  that  our  problem  was  one  of  internal  Improve- 
ment. Perhaps  with  Justification  we  looked  upon  our  problem  of 
exterior  defense  as  one  more  for  debate  than  for  serious  and  Im- 
mediate concern.  All  that  Is  changed.  The  dedication  of  a  whole 
nation  to  the  prostitution  of  science  and  Invention  for  the  purposes 
of  destroying  people  and  whole  nations  has  confronted  us  with  a 
genuine  problem  of  our  own  security.  A  whole  continent  has  been 
conquered  in  less  time  than  It  took  to  fight  the  average  Inconclusive 
battle  of  the  last  war  New  and  awful  forms  of  destruction  have 
been  Invented  Already  we  know  how  nations  are  destroyed  by 
Internal  paralysis  before  a  shot  U  fired.  The  ps-ychologj'  of  terror 
In  modern  warfare  Is  so  fantastic  as  tD  defy  belief  If  It  were  not 
documented  by  the  awful  facts  of  the  conquered. 

And  so  it  Is  tremendously  Important,  let  me  say  again,  that  we 
remain  united  and  that  we  strengthen  our  national  armor,  both 
spiritually  and  In  a  military  way.  It  Is  a  time  when  experience 
and  calm,  cexsl  Judgment  arc  Important.  It  Is  especially  Important 
that  we  have  men  of  experience  guiding  our  national  affairs.  I 
have  had  vear?  of  experience, 

I  ask  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  support  me  upon  the  basis  of 
my  r«;ord  None  of  us  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring  We 
must  meet  each  new  situation  as  It  arises.  I  si^k  the  chance  to 
serve  again,  because  I  feel  that  I  can  make  a  contribution  to  my 
fellow  men  (to  the  people  of  my  State  and  country)  during  a  con- 
tinuing period  of  uncertainty,  I  have  obtained  a  training  that  per- 
mits me  to  serve  you  even  better  now  than  I  have  served  you  in  the 
past.     I    know    Connecticut,    and   I   know   Connecticut    people.    I 

understand  Connecticut  problems,  and  I  shall  continue  to  ask  my- 
self. If  I  remain  in  Congress,  whether  or  not  what  confronts  us  in 
the  Congress  is  good  for  Connecticut,  good  for  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent. If  It  Is  good  for  us,  it  Is  good  for  the  country  and  the  world, 
I  can  only  give  you  my  pledge  of  fidelity  If  you  believe  In  me. 
and  you  will  work  for  my  reelection,  and  If  I  am  elected  I  will  work 
for  all  of  you  with  all  of  the  energy  that  I  possess. 

Reelection  of  President  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber IS),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  KINO.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
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llvered  over  the  radio  on  October  29  by  Joseph  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy. Ambassaxlor  to  Great  Britain,  urging  the  reelection  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oood  evening,  my  fellow  Americans.  On  Sunday  I  returned  from 
war-torn  Europe  to  the  peaceful  shores  of  our  beloved  country,  re- 
newed In  my  conviction  that  this  country  must  and  will  stay  out  of 
war.  Torught  I  desire  to  give  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  my 
views  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  position  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  a  world  crisis  which  inevitably — win,  lose,  or  draw — 
gravely  will  affect  the  dcstlniea  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  Impact  of  this  conflict  will  be  felt  even  by  our  chlldren*» 
children.  This  evening  I  am  going  to  tell  you  briefly  what  I  think 
of  the  world  situation  as  It  affects  America.  Since  early  In  103S 
mine  has  been  a  ringside  seat. 

Doubtless  there  aie  sonie  who  will  look  askance  when  an  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St,  James's  speaks  over  the  radio  In  the  last 
week  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  But  It  Is  for  the  very  reason  that 
I  serve  as  Ambassador  to  England  that  I  am  addressing  you  in 
order  that  you  may  have  an  accurate  report  and  my  estimate  of 
the  future  on  the  eve  of  this,  probably  the  most  critical  election 
year  of  our  existence. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  are  conftislng.  even  to  the  best- 
informed  minds.  There  are  some  things,  however,  that  are  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  people  of  America  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  They  want  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  problems  and. 
If  possible,  to  help  In  the  realization  of  the  age-old  dream  of  a 
world  without  war.  The  American  people  overwhelmingly  repudi- 
ate the  philosophy  of  "blitzkrieg"— that  force  Is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
man's  destiny.    But  the  world,  sad  to  relate.  Is  not  of  our  making. 

Heretofore  the  technique  of  diplomacy  lias  been  vised  to  advance 
a  policy  of  a  particular  government.  There  was  no  more  difficult 
art  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs,  and  a  country's  success  In  the 
world  was.  tc  a  great  extent,  measured  by  the  skill  of  Its  diplomats. 
In  place  of  negotiations  and  peaceful  methods  of  adjustment  the 
dictator  countries  have  discovered  a  new  weapon — unbridled  force 
and  terrorism  toward  nations,  large  and  small.  Unfortunately, 
from  the  society  of  nations  reason  has  fled.  Diplomacy  has  almost 
become  the  lost  art. 

The  other  day  In  talking  to  a  fellow  diplomat  In  liOndon  I  pointed 
this  out.  He  .said.  "Ah,  but  let  any  nation  win  a  few  battles.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  important  their  diplomacy  would  then 
become,"  Yes;  I  think  that  U  true.  And  It  emphaslaes  my  point 
that  diplomacy  Is  no  longer  the  Instrument  It  was — It  has  to  give 
way  to  power. 

The  thing  that  matters  most  now  Is  not  In  the  field  of  diplomacy — 
not  at  all^what  counts  In  this  hour  of  crisis  Is  what  we  In  the 
United  States  of  America  are  prepared  to  do  In  order  to  make  our- 
selves strong.  On  that  point  there  can't  be — and  I  am  sure  there 
Is  not — the  slightest  disagreement  In  this  country.  Even  the  most 
staid  Isolationist  Is  now  alive  to  the  danger  facing  any  nation  In 
the  modern  world,  Tlie  realization  that  oceans  alone  are  not  ade- 
quate barriers  apainst  revolutionary  forces  which  now  threaten  a 
whole  civilization  has  not  come  too  late.  We  are  rearming,  "We 
are  rearming  because  It  Is  the  only  way  In  which  America  can  stay 
out  of  war.  If  we  rearm  fast  enough,  America  will  sUy  out  of  war. 
It  Is  today  oiu-  guaranty  of  peace. 

While  we  shall  not  t)e  Involved  In  this  war,  we  are  bound  to 
bo  seriously  affected  by  it.  All  during  my  first  year  In  England  I 
felt  strongly  that.  If  England  got  Into  the  war.  In  the  long  run  It 
would  be  mofil  unfortunate  for  the  Interests  of  our  people.  And  I 
always  hoped  for  a  lasting  peace. 

And  speaking  at>out  peace.  In  the  last  year  1  have  read  a  lot  of 
irresponsible    writing,    most    of    It    of   a    critical    nature,    about    the 
Munich  Pact,    The  criticism  In  my  Judgment  Is  not  Justified.    Mr. 
Chamberlain  hailed  it  as  "peace  in  our  time"  and  was  cheered  by 
thousands  of  people  who  had  the  dread  of  the  war  In  their  heart* — 
a  war   that   conies   to   them   now.   night    after   night.   In    a   relentless 
shattering   of    bombs,    of    death    and    destruction.     He    and    nearly 
every  one  In  Great  Britain  knew  that  Munich  was  but  an  armistice, 
a  last  opportunity  given  to  the  Allies  to  make  up.  in  part  at  least, 
for  their  tragic  failure  to  understand  the  peril  to  their  very  Uvea 
as    nations      Can    anyone    Imagine    what    would    have    happened    to 
England  If  the  "blitzkrieg"  of  the  summer  of  1940  had  occurred  to 
September  of  1938?  ^     ^ 

About  a  year  ago  on  my  return  from  England  after  having  seen 
the  failures  of  the  diplomats  and  the  outbreak  of  a  force  which 
has  conquered  so  many  peoples.  I  said  America  should  keep  out  of 
war  And  after  my  experiences  of  the  past  year— I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  America  should  stay  out  of  this  war 

The  American  people  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  avoiding  war 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  all  aid  short  of  war  to  Great  BrlUlir 
There  Is  no  conflict  on  that  Issue  among  the  ca^^^^^^J,?.'  ^^^^ 
Presidency     The  Republicans  have  expressly  approved  this  policy. 

Som  the  day  I  went  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  until  this  minute 
I  havrnever  given  to  one  single  individual  In  the  world  any  hope 
whf^ever  that  at  any  stage  or  under  any  conditions  could  the 
United  States  be  drawn  Into  the  war. 

U^rtunate^  during  thLs  poUUcal  campaign  there  has  arisen 
the  charge  tha\  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  trylnjg  to 
involve  Site  country  In  the  world  war.  Such  a  charge  is  false. 
SSlder  ufe  contradiction  between  first  getting  "«  '"^o  war  and. 
«^ondlv  desiring  to  give  all  assistance  possible  to  Great  Britain, 
^e^th  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  is  no  more  harmful  step 
JSfch^iSld  bruk^i;  from  the  viewpoint  of  Great  Britain,  tbaa 
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our  declaration  of  war.  It  Is  clear  that  the  minute  war  Is  declared 
our  armed  forces  will  take  over,  and  In  all  probability  they  would 
resolve  all  doubts  about  shipping  material  to  England  In  favor  oi 
keeping  it  here  for  cur  Army  and  our  Navy.  Such  a  declaration  ol 
war  would  also  greatly  increase  our  responsibilities  In  the  western 
world     Our  obllgatioiis  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Monroe 

Doctrine  would  be  expanded;  and  these  Increased  obligations  would 
further  drastically  limit  our  power  to  give  effective  aid  to  England. 

If  we  declare  war.  oar  own  best  Interests  wcvild  be  harmed.  Eng- 
land's valiant  fight  is  giving  us  time  to  prepare.  Without  assistance 
from  us  the  British  will  find  it  much  more  dlfDcult  to  carry  on. 
viewing  the  problem,  then,  from  either  the  British  or  the  American 
angle,  declaring  war  would  be  foolish. 

If  President  Roosevelt  were  as  wicked  as  his  opponents  charge— 
which  he  is  not— and  even  If  he  had  undisclosed  commitments— 
which  he  has  not— the  facts  are  against  our  participation  In  this 
w&r 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  colleague  who  was  with  me 
m  Washington  and  who  Is  head  of  one  of  the  great  Industries^  He 
said  It  was  mv  duty,  regardless  of  any  friendships  I  might  have 
to  Inform  the  American  people  If.  as  he  believed,  there  was  a  secret 
commitment  beyond  what  the  American  people  had  been  made 
aware  of  and  unknown  to  the  Congress,  a  commitment  by  Roose- 

velt  to  Great  Britain  to  lead  us  into  war. 

Mr  Roosevelt  has  already  denied  that;  and  I.  as  the  Ambassador 
of  the  American  people  In  London,  who  would  certainly  become 
aware  of  this  fact  In  one  way  or  another,  can  assure  you  now  with 
absolut*  sincerity  and  honesty  that  there  has  been  no  such  com-   ^ 

mltment.  .     ,  «    rro,     i 

So  far  as  war  Is  concerned,  what  do  we  do  if  we  declare  war?  The 
thing  which  most  people  a-e  afraid  of  Is  that  we  will  send  an  army 
to  help  the  British.  Mr  Walter  Llppmann  In  a  recent  article  said. 
and  very  rightly  so.  "It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  sending  an 
army  to  Europe."  Where  would  an  army  disembark,  with  Hitler 
holding  nearly  all  the  ports  of  continental  Europe? 

When  one  considers  the  tonnage  required  to  move  a  soldier  with 
the  type  of  equipment  that  It  Is  necessary  to  have  in  this  kind  of  a 
war.  the  problems  of  transportation  alone  become  staggering.  We 
can't  compare  a  movement  of  troops  today  with  the  movement  of 
troops  of  the  last  war  This  Is  a  machine  war.  This  is  not  a  war 
of  men  but  a  war  of  Indxistrles.  Moreover,  there  are  not  available 
to  this  Government  now.  or  in  sight,  shipping  facilities  adequate  to 
transport  a  modem  army  to  Europe  And  how  would  they  land,  and 
where  would  we  secure  the  needed  protective  planes? 

Only  this  morning  the  British  admiralty  confirmed  the  report 
that  the  Empress  of  Britain,  of  48,000  tons,  was  sunk  within  the 
range  of  German  bombers.  To  suggest — yes.  I  say  to  even  suggest — 
that  our  boys  will  soon  be  on  the  transports  in  this  kind  of  war. 
under  these  conditions.  Is  completely  absurd. 

Another  factor  is  that  England  Is  not  now  looking  for  manpower. 
She  has  not  even  called  up  all  the  men  she  has  eligible.  I  repeat, 
this  Is  a  war.  not  of  men,  but  of  machines.  Modern  warfare  requires 
a  particular  skill  that  Is  not  furnished  on  the  drill  field.  The  time 
element  for  training  a  mechanized  army  properly  would  be  so  great 
that  an  American  expeditionary  force  is  Just  not  In  the  cards. 

There  is  thus  no  sense  to  a  declaration  of  war  Congress  should 
pause  a  long,  long  time  before  declarmg  any  war.  No  irritants,  no 
Incidents,  should  blind  us  to  what  happens  when  war  is  declared. 
Democracy — our  freedoms — all  become  Jeopardized.  The  British 
Parliament  only  last  May  passed  the  Emergency  Powers  Act  which 
gives  to  the  Government  the  power  to  take  over  every  person  and 
all  property — tJiat  Is.  to  go  totalitarian.  That's  what  happens  when 
war  is  declared. 

The  problem  of  attacking  us  presents  the  same  difBcultle*  to  any 
belligerent  that  oux  attacking  of  them  does.  I  have  seen  an  outnum- 
bered but  brave  band  of  R  A.  P.  fliers  and  about  20  miles  of  wa.er 
keep  back  the  German  Invader.  The  answer  still  rings  out — speed 
in  rearmament 

Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  while  handy.  In  and  of  itself  Is 
not  enough  protection  for  us.  But  with  an  adequate  Navy  we  are 
assured  of  a  greater  meaa\ire  ol  safety.  We  must  also  rememt>cr 
that  while  the  British  Navy  remains  unconquered  and  while  the 
British  Nation  continues  to  flght  Its  gallant  battle  for  Its  existence 
and  ita  ancient  democratic  way  of  life,  we  are  given  time,  preclotis 
time,  so  that  we  can  make  ourselves  strong  and  thus  have  that  one 
guaranty  which  no  form  of  diplomacy  can  afford. 

The  British  Fleet,  therefore.  Is  highly  Important  to  our  national 
exjitence,  and  the  American  people  must  have  felt  very  relieved 
when  the  President  received  public  assurance  from  the  IMme  Min- 
ister. Lord  Lothian  referred  to  It  In  a  communication  to  Secretary 
Hull  In  which  he  said  that  the  settled  pwllcy  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  Kingdom  was  "never  to  surrender  or  sink  the 
British  Fleet  In  the  event  of  the  waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles 
becoming  untenable  for  His  Majesty's  ships."  but  would  be  sent 
overseas  for  the  defense  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

This  represented  a  real  victory  for  the  American  people.  Those  of 
US  who  know  the  atxiB  of  which  Churchill  and  the  British  leaders 
are  made,  those  of  us  who  know  the  courage  and  the  caliber  of  the 
cfDcers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  can  feel  completely  assured  that 
surrendering  the  fleet  to  Hitler  is  a  thought  so  fantastic  that  It  Is 
beyond  the  basis  of  belief.  We  know  that  under  those  circumstances 
the  fleet  will  never  be  used  for  the  piu-poses  of  conquest  of  the 
nations  of  the  New  World. 

Again  I  repeat,  there  Is  no  valid  argument  for  putting  America 
Into  war.  We  can  be  strong,  unprovocative.  resolute,  fair  with  the 
democracies,  hostile  to  the  aggressors,  and  83rmpathetlc  with  the 
oppressed  without  bringing  to  our  shores  that  miserable  thing  that 
does  nothing  but  destroy — war. 


But  to  do  this  we  must  be  strong  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
sin?e'l'°re?;rned^h''ome  about  the  worry  of  ^^  ^-^^^^larfy"-- 
that  the  defense  program  is  boggmg  down  _  It   is  P^^^^^^^-^'y  '^'^ 

fortunate  that  this  charge  has  been  '"J^^^^  '"[° /.P°'^d  That  the 
paign  when  national  teamwork  is  necessaryv     It  is  charged  that  the 

President  has  failed  us  in  rearmament,  ^^^P^^f  ^/^.Ji 'Jo^n^Jry  JJ 
drafted,  regardless  of  affiliation,  the  best  brains  of  the  country  lO 

^iTnfortuSat^v  It  U  true  that  a  democracy  such  as  ours  Is  difficult 
to  rXXnniL  neither  desperate  nor  frightened.  England  had 
ihe  sami  MperiSice  E^-en  after  it  learned  that  Germany  was 
Smlng  to  the  teeth    England  proceeded  confidently  but  lei.urely 

'\'^stud*v  of°th?s  wS  mSb^my  son  while  he  was  in  England.  His 
cone  u^sfo^^pSbllTh'^^n  a  volume  entitled  "While  Engla,.d  Slept". 
5e?oal  th^  Til  the  elements  of  Great  Britain  were  shortsighted  in 
their  failure  to  appreciate  the  peril  and  to  prepare  accord  ng.y. 

The  very  advantages  which  a  democracy  has  for  the  long  run. 
namely  fundamental  vitality,  voluntary  cooperation,  and  a  capac- 
Uy  for  sustained  and  grueling  effort,  become  disadvantages  in  the 
t^k  of  preparing  for  a  war  that  it  thinks  may  never  happen. 

If  we  now  lack  the  crusading  effort  for  rearmament,  and  I  hope 
we  do  not.  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  White 
House  -nie  President  has  provided  a  program  and  the  Nation  s  best 
specallsts,  and  a  Democratic  Congres:^  has  provided  ample  funds. 

If  blame  there  be,  we  all  must  share  In  the  inherent  weakness 
of  our  democratic  system,  where  force  and  propaganda  have  no 
place,  even  In  the  vital  Job  of  rearming. 

If  I  appear  to  take  an  unduly  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  situa- 
tion and  if.  as  seme  of  my  critic  say.  I  am  "steeped  in  gl<X)ni. 
let  me  ask  you.  What  is  there  in  .he  world  picture  that  gives  any 
excuse  for  gayety?  A  large  part  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
world  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  killing;  millions  are  lacing  starva- 
tion- millions  are  facing  disease.  Great  peoples  are  being  sacrificed, 
i  The  greatest  war  machine  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  geared  to 
'  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  by  every  technique  that  science  could 
devise  serving  in  the  cause  of  a  man  who  believes  that  war  is  a 
noble  cause  and  that  world  domination  is  his  destiny.  Gloom, 
under  such  circumstances.  Is  nothing  more  than  facing  the  facts. 

The  lessons  of  this  war  are  ours  for  the  taking  Machines  today 
are  more  important  than  men.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  if  Mr  Chamberlain  had  had  5.000  first-line  planes  at  home 
when  he  conferred  at  Munich,  we  would  have  truly  seen  "peace  in 
I  our  time  "  Already  the  lessons  have  been  learned.  Peace  and  good 
'  will  on  this  hemisphere,  greater  and  still  greater  plane  production, 
a  powerful  and  still  more  powerful  Navy,  and  a  trained,  competent. 
and  larger  Army— all  are  being  translated  Into  effective  results  by 
our  National  Government.  In  short,  the  country  must  realize  that 
It  must  get  Itself  in  shape. 

This  administration  has  been  wise  in  bringing  to  Washington  ex- 
perts from  the  field  of  industry  to  assist  in  the  mobilization  of  this 
country    to    insure    a    lasting    peace      Modern    warfare    is    not    like 
I   anything  of  the  past.    It  is  a  grinding  clash  of  Industries     Today 
I    war  Is  the  battle  of  produAive  systems.     In  modern  war  the  ma- 
I    chine  Is  the  key.     Infantry  manpower  alone  may  be  overcome  with 
shocking  suddenness  by  the  streamlined  Implements  of  destruction. 
We  are  Informed  today  about  the  new  methods  of  warfare      Vari- 
ous departments  of  otir  Government  have  sent  men  to  England- 
I   They  are  over  there  now  in  order  that  they  may  learn  from  bitter 
British  experience  how  peace  can  be  assured  for  this  Nation. 

ETvery  phase  of  a  nation  s  life  in  modern  warfare  Is  being  studied 

In  order  that  we  may  t>e  prepared.     For  example,  the  New  York  City 

fire  department  has  sent  over  a  squad  to  study  the  technique  of 

,    fighting  fires  In  city  areas  caused  by  Incendiary  bombs     The  Army 

and  Navy  have  had  trained  observers  at  the  front  watching  and 

1    learning   the   lessons   of   modern   war — all   that   we   may   be   found 

1    ready  for  any  contingency. 

I  Under  my  supervision,  the  experts  at  the  Embassy  In  London 
have  prepared  a  stu-vey  of  the  entire  British  economy  as  of  the 
opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  conflict.  Every  important  phase 
of  British  life  has  been  critically  appraised.  This  has  been  done  In 
order  that  the  American  jjeople  may  know  what  the  problems  are 
when  modem  war  breaks  out,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  m  our 
own  defenae. 

The  studies  have  embraced  such  grave  problems  as  production 
difBcultles.  the  overhead  cost  of  the  war.  questions  of  planning,  of 
exchange  control,  of  food  control,  the  all-important  issue  of  the 
labor  front,  prices,  cost  of  living  and  wages,  agriculture,  overseas 
trade,  and  transportation  This  was  done  to  the  end  that  the  costly 
experiences  for  Great  Britain  would  not  be  endured  in  vain — in 
order  that  our  Nation  would  have  more  than  a  vague,  unscientific 
notion  of  what  modern  war  means  We  have  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  citizen  morale,  because  we  know  that  in  total  warfare  every- 
one is  "in  the  trenches"  We  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
problem  of  air-raid  warnings  and  shelters  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  British  people  what  might  benefit  our  countrymen. 

All  these  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  President  with  a  firm 
purpose  to  assure  the  security  of  the  Nation.  When  the  sad  tale  of 
the  transformation  of  Europe  is  told,  it  will  be  a  story  of  the  dic- 
tators' secret  preparations  and  the  democracies"  easy-going  slum- 
bers. But,  happily  for  us.  this  administration  was  on  the  alert, 
and  the  American  people,  realizing  the  new  peril,  responded  to  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  President. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  there  are  tremendous  domestic  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  the  United  States  can  see  its  way  out 
of  this  maze  of  gloom.  But  my  own  feeling  Is  that  all  these  prob- 
lems have  taken  a  new  ttirn  by  the  horrors  of  war. 
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Onc«  when  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  CommlSElon.  I  was  talking 
to  a  noted  economist.  I  had  asked  him  to  look  over  some  phases 
of  an  economic  survey  we  were  making  which  was  to  form  a  basis 
of  a  merchant-marine  policy  for  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
problems  was  to  decide  what  would  be  the  results  of  a  certain  action 
under  war  conditions. 

"Kennedy."  he  said,  "when  war  comes  in.  economics  go  out  the 
window." 

And  so  I  am  afraid  that  the  domeaUc  issues  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  for  their  solution  or  lack  of  solution  on  where  we  stand 
In  this  horrible  war. 

The  President  must  watch  every  move  abroad  to  Judge  by  what 
action  he  can  serve  the  United  States  best.  Events  move  so 
quickly — the  man  of  experience  is  our  man  of  the  hour. 

Thus  in  this  atmosphere  charged  with  war  and  revolution  when 
the  social  order  of  the  whole  world  is  being  challenged,  not  only  by 
fighting  armies  but  by  new  techniques  of  revolution,  psychological, 
physical,  and  economic,  the  people  of  America  must  make  a  solemn 
decision.  Which  of  two  men  will  lead  the  destinies  of  our  people 
for  the  next  4  years?  ^  ^    ^      ♦»,» 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  disagreements  between  the 
President  and  me— I  have  disagreed  sharply  with  him  on  some 
i£«ue8  And  I  have  disagreed  with  him  on  methods  employed  in 
carrying  out  objectives  on  which  we  agreed  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  has  had  the  time  to  study  my  work,  as  I  have  his.  that  he 
has  found  things  done  by  me  with  which  he  disagreed.  But  such 
is  not  uncommon.  I  am  positive  every  employee  Is  not  always  in 
agreement  with  his  employer,  and  certainly   the  opposite  is  true. 

However  these  are  times,  as  you  all  know,  which  clamor  for 
naUonal  unity— times  when  national  teamwork  is  vital  and  when 
only  fundamental  disagreements  should  be  considered  Happily, 
on  these  great,  momentous  questions  of  foreign  policy,  trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  future  of  our  American  way  of  life  I  find  little 
basis  for  disagreement  with  the  President. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  nothing  in  our  Constitution  which  limits 
the  term  of  service  of  our  President.  It  Is  true  that  the  tradition 
really  represents  the  preference  of  earlier  President*  Nonethe- 
less, in  normal  times,  I  might  be  persuaded  that  the  best  Interest* 
of  the  country  called  for  no  third  term.  But  the  third  term  is  the 
least  of  the  many  conslderaUons  which  the  American  people  should 
take  Into  account  in  exercising  their  choice  a  week  hence  The 
gigantic  issues  which  must  be  faced,  arising  out  of  the  world  crisis, 
make  the  third-term  opposition  seem  Insignificant  by  comparison. 
The  question  still  remains— which  of  the  two  men  can  best  serve 

The  present  war  In  Europe,  as  I  have  said,  will  affect  seriously 
every  man  woman,  and  child  In  this  country.  There  will  be  mal- 
adjustments in  this  world  greater  than  ever  before  seen.  There 
will  be  required  of  our  President  wisdom  and  talent,  diplomatic 
foresight  courage,  and  great  ingenuity.  There  will,  more  than  all 
this,  be  required  of  our  President  for  the  next  4  years  experience  In 
domestic  and  especially  In  foreign  affairs. 

The  problems  that  he  must  face  are  staggering  Just  to  compre- 
hend In  the  field  of  agriculture,  what  Is  to  be  done  with  the  sur- 
pluses of  Uie  North  American  Continent?  In  the  field  of  labor 
relaUons.  America  will  need  leadership  of  great  stature.  The  Presi- 
dent must  have  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  toilers  of  the 
Nation  Finances  will  be  dlsorKanized  and  foreign  trade  may  be 
completely  transformed. 

No  matter  who  U  President,  make  up  your  minds,  the  problems 
will  be  terrific  There  U  no  chance  of  our  achieving  perfection  by 
picking  a  President  Mr  Roosevelt  will  not  have  all  the  answera— 
probably  no  human  being  can  have  sound  answers  even  for  a  frac- 
tion ol  the  acute  issues  that  may  confront  us. 

Many  of  my  listeners  on  the  radio  are  specialists  In  varlotis  fields. 
How  would  you  answer  some  of  the  following  questions?  If  you 
are  in  foreign  trade,  what  about  your  lost  nmrkets?  What  about 
the  problem  of  securing  foreign  exchange?  Just  think  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  motion -picture  Industry  when  the  war  has  cut  off 
almost  a  third  of  the  revenue.  Shall  we  go  to  the  barter  system? 
If  so  by  what  route?  Can  an  indlTldual  trader  compete  when  his 
competitor  is  a  totalitarian  goveminent?  No  man  can  know  all 
the  answer*— no  man  can  laU  to  make  serious  mistakes. 

It  is  wrong  not  to  appreciate  tboroughly  the  llmiutlons  set  by 
the  world-wide  dislocation  Many  of  these  problems  will  remain 
even  if  peace  comes  tomorrow. 

But  we  must  make  our  choice  next  week  on  what  qualities  are 
revealed  to  us  by  the  contenders.  ^  .     »». 

About  a  year  ago,  on  my  return  from  London.  I  referred  to  the 
glganUc  problems  which  the  war  had  brotight  to  the  American 
people  and  said  that  a  newcomer  would  need  3  years  of  training 
before  he  could  govern  adequately.  It  Is  still  true,  only  more  so. 
But  2  years  wUl  be  too  late.  Don't  forget  the  world  is  on  the 
move  at  a  speed  never  before  wltnetsed.  Already  HlUer's  conquered 
nations  make  the  advances  of  Napoleon  appear  puny.  It  is  later 
than  you  think.  Denmark  was  conquered  in  a  matter  of  hours; 
Norway,  in  days;  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  weeks;  and  the  proud 
and  honorable  Prance  feU  In  a  month.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
to  train  a  green  hand,  even  thouc^  he  comes  to  his  task  full  of 
good  will  and  general  capacity  but  lacking  In  the  vital  govern- 
mental experience.  It  Is  not  an  answer  to  our  problem  that  strong 
men,  able  men.  may  be  summoneCl  to  Cabinet  posts.  Ultimately 
decisions  on  burning  questions  ot  policy  wlU  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Chief  Kxecutive.  A  new  hand  cannot  give  to  these  problems 
that  careful,  thorough,  and  Intelligent  attention  which  they  must 
Immediately  have  if  ovir  Nation  la  to  be  secure. 

As  a  servant  of  the  American  people  I  feel  that  they  are  enUUed 
to  my  honest  conclusions.     In  my  years  of  service  for  the  Govern- 


ment, both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  sought  to  have  honest  Judg- 
ment as  my  goal.  Prom  the  other  side  I  sent  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  which  were  my  best  Judgment  about 
the  forces  that  were  moving,  the  developments  that  were  likely, 
and  the  course  best  suited  to  protect  America.  After  all.  I  have  a 
great  stake  in  this  country.  My  wife  and  I  have  given  nine  hos- 
tages to  fortune.  Our  children  and  your  children  are  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  kind  of  Anierlca  that 
they  and  their  children  will  inherit  Is  of  grave  concern  to  us  all. 
In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  believe  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  should  be  reelected  President  ol  the  United  States. 


A  Reply  to  John  L.  Lewis 
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or 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  P.  WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  CAFIAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner] 
on  October  29,  1940.  The  topic  of  the  address  is  a  reply  to 
John  L.  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends,  in  a  recent  radio  address  broadcast  throughout  the 
Nation,  a  well-known  labor  leader  urged  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try to  support  Wendell  Wlllkie  for  the  Presidency.  Such  counsel. 
coming  from  such  a  source,  shocked,  from  coast  to  coast,  the  liberal 
and  humanitarian  sentiment  of  America.  But  because  of  certain 
fundamental  l)elief8  that  I  hold  about  the  meaning  and  purpose  ot 
democracy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lewis  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  overwhelming  reelection  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

For  an  election  is  something  more  than  a  method  of  expressing 
confidence  in  a  leader,  whether  he  be  seeking  office  for  himself  or 
supporting  another.  In  a  deeper  sense,  the  holding  of  an  election  is 
an  expression  of  confidence  In  the  people  themselves — in  their 
Inborn  decency  of  purpose  and  soundness  of  Judgment,  in  their 
capacity  to  govern  themselves.  It  Is  because  our  fallh  In  the  people 
Is  greater  than  our  faith  In  any  leaders  that  we  live  under  a 
democracy  and  would  die  If  need  lt>e  to  preserve  It. 

This  principle  of  faith  In  the  people  themselves  Is  nowhere  more 
firmly  embedded  than  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  and 
women  who  live  by  their  labor  and  belong  to  labor  organizatlona. 
For  the  labor  movement  is  the  necessary  extension  of  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  to  their  dally  lives,  to  the  struggle  for  bread  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  to  the  quest  for  security  and  dignity  for  the  com- 
mon man.  There  may  be  czars  in  indtistry,  but  there  are  no 
dictators  in  the  labor  movement. 

I  therefore  address  my  plea  directly  to  the  workers  of  America 
to  heed  their  own  conscience,  to  remember  their  own  experience, 
and  to  discard  the  advice  of  any  leader  who  favors  the  election  of 
Wendell  Willkle  to  the  Presidency.  The  best  of  leaders  make  mto- 
Ukes.  Sometlmee  they  are  led  Into  error  by  uncurbed  ambition, 
'  or  by  long  brooding  over  some  personal  pique.  Bometlmes.  sub- 
ject to  the  human  frailties  which  affect  us  all.  they  are  beguiled 
Into  supporting  their  worst  enemies.  And  I  say  to  you  that  In 
supportliig  Wendell  Wlllkls.  John  L.  LewU  has  made  a  grave  and 
tragic  mistake— a  mistake  as  great  as  when  he  urged  the  election 
of  Herbert  Hoover  In  1928  and  his  reelection  in  1932.  a  mistake 
fraught  with  stark  danger  to  the  welfare  and  happiness:  yes.  even 
to  the  very  lives  of  millions  who  had  looked  to  him  for  counsel. 

I  have  never  been  a  leader  of  labor.  But  I  have  been  a  servant  of 
the  average  citizen's  needs  as  I  have  felt  them.  Over  the  course  of 
30  years  I  have  been  through  long  and  bruising  fights  to  write  Into 
the  law  such  measures  as  workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, relief,  public  works,  and  housing.  And  I  warn  you 
solemnly  out  of  the  fuUneas  of  my  experience,  out  of  my  proven 
Svo^lon'tS  your  cause,  that  WendeU  Willkle  plus  the  RepubHoan 
feiSerSllp  of^today  constitute  a  most  reactionary  and  antisocial 
threat  to  vour  rights  and  your  well-being. 

^n^e  whoircas!  cf  Mr.  Lewis  for  Mr.  Willkle  is  based  upon  the 
Di^SlB^  of  an  untried  political  candidate.  That  is  a  frail  reedupon 
thlS^  rel^  ?Sr  Wendell  Wlllkie's  labor  record  is  not  "  unlcnowa 
JuanUty  No  candidate  can  be  known  personally  to  all  those  who 
;^  in  a  P^sidential  election.  Even  Franklin  Roosevelt  must  be 
Tud^ltrsely  by  his  great,  warm-hearted  deeds,  by  his  humanl- 
tlSSn  it^  by  bis  noble  and  sincere  utterance  of  the  comnw>n 
SSJTe's  hopei  ^d  aspirations.  In  the  same  manner  we  can  Judge 
^SSA  wSSle  became  he.  too.  has  made  a  ««rd-^»fuU  reoord 
rSla  tong  one.    Wendell  Willkle  is  not  a  man  whom  nobody  know. 
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More  than  a  year  ago  I  went  before  a  Senate  committee  to  defend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  against  certain  crippling  amend- 
ment*. I  cited  the  blood-letting  and  privation  that  workers  had 
suffered  through  the  years  in  their  struggle  to  be  '^ee  in  their 
efforts  to  enjoy  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  for 
better  standards  of  living.  I  laid  emphasis  upon  the  elevation  cf 
simple  human  dignity  under  labors  magna  carta— written  with 
labor  8  aid  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Under  this  act  over  6.000.000  workers,  engaged  In  disputes  with 
their  employers,  have  found  a  peaceful  forum,  and  90  percent  of  all 
these  differences  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 


Year  bv  year  the  Democratic  administration  Is  perfecting  and  ex- 
Je^inl  the  social  Security  Act.  rearing  higher  and  higher  th:s 
tower  of  economic  strength  and  social  Justice.  »       »   _ 

And  Wendell  WiUkie  would  tear  down  thLs  magnificent  structure: 
te^r  it  down  in  the  most  insidious  and  subtle  way:  tear  it  down  in 
the  way  tHed  by  Mr  Landon.  by  impairing  the  ^people's  faith  and 
tmst  m  the  Social  Security  System.  For  Mr.  Willkie  has  .aid.  and 
iTuote  him-  •If  you  return  this  administration  to  power  you  will 
never  collect  a  dime  on  your  social  security. 

My  fnends  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  repre- 
hensibe  phase  of  this  Willkie  statement-the  effort  to  'mpu«n 
the  honor^nd  credit  of  the  United  States  ™sur>^  or  the  effort 


Under  this  act  300.000  workers  have  been  reinstated  In  t^^elf  jo^s  torment  the  minds  and  destroy  the  contentment  cf  those  ^ 
after  discriminatory  discharges,  strikes,  and  lock-cuts,  and  more  than  mowing  old.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  who  aspi 
a  million  workers  have  voted  in  peaceftU  elections  to  choose  their  K  _»  ^...  .v, —  .,  ♦ 


Under  this  act  "bloody  Harlan  County  has  witnessed  a  rebirth  of 
civil  liberties,  the  dirty  practices  of  industrial  espionage  are  being 
exterminated,  and  the  notorious  company  towns  are  being  replaced 

by  homes  of  the  free.  ^    ....     «    *    ,,„!,>„ 

Uatfv    this   act.   United   States   Steel   has  signed   its  first    union 

contract  since  1903.  ».  u  v.^  ♦ko 

Under  this  act.  every  succeeding  year  since  It  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  has  seen  a  decline  in  strikes. 

Under  this  act.  between  1936  and  today,  the  membership  cf  or- 
Kanlzed  labor  has  risen  from  4.000.000  to  9.000.000;  the  auto  work- 
ers' union  has  grown  from  20.000  to  380.000:  and  the  steelworkers 
union  from  10,000  to  600,000.  Since  Roosevelt  became  President. 
the  machinists'  union  has  grown  from  65.000  to  200.000:  the  mari- 
time unions  from  32.000  to  230000:  and  the  teamsters  union  from 
70.000   to  half  a  million  ,     ,,„„-. 

In  1932  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  had  only  150.000  mem- 
bers and  labor  conditions  dropped  to  a  pitiful  level  of  poverty,  op- 
pression, and  hopelessness  worse  than  during  the  1890  s.  Today, 
the  same  union  has  650.000  members,  almost  the  entire  inaustry 
is  unionized,  and  the  miner's  weekly  wages  have  been  doubled 

Under  the  Labor  Act.  the  worker  has  become  a  free  man. 

On  the  very  day  that  I  defended  the  Labor  Act  before  the  Senate 
committee,  some  of  the  enemies  cf  the  act  gathered  in  conclave  to 
continue  their  fight.  It  was  not  surprising  to  find  Tom  Girdler 
among  them— the  man  whose  name  has  become  the  symbol  of  labor 
baiting  and  the  oppression  of  labor.  But  it  Is  shocking  to  recog- 
nize in  a  man  now  bidding  for  the  Presidency,  the  same  Wendell 
Willkie  who  at  that  meeUrg  acclaimed  Tom  Girdler  as  "one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  America."  And  It  Is  equally  shocking  to  hear  the 
Republican  candidate  pcse  as  labor's  friend,  when  the  man  who  Is 
BCllcltlng  the  funds  for  his  campaign  is  Ernest  T  Weir— the  Weir 
who  »*t  the  precedent  for  defying  the  labor  provisions  of  N.  R  A  ; 
^the  Weir  who  uses  thugs  and  spies  against  his  workers,  who  is  flrst 
Slid  foremost  in  fighting  everything  that  unionism  means  to  the 

By  their  friends  shall  you  know  them.  Wendell  Wlllkies  friends 
trust  him  because  they  know  him;  and  because  they  trtist  him  we 

can   Judge  him.  ^       ».     ,^    .^ 

On  the  day  that  Mr.  Willkie  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  a 
United  States  circuit  court  handed  down  a  decision  against  a  utility 
company  In  his  Commonwealth  &  Soirtheru  system.  Tnls  decision 
upheld  the  Labor  Board  In  breaking  up  a  company-dominated 
union— the  kind  of  imlon  made  and  paid  by  the  employer  to  give 
him  mastery  over  all  sides  of  the  bargaining  Uble— the  kind  of 
union  that  goes  hand  In  hand  with  espionage  and  blacklists  and 
persecution  of  free  unlona  of  free  workers  The  charges  in  this 
case  were  brought  by  a  C.  I.  O.  union.  Three  separate  Willkie  com- 
panies have  been  ordered  to  dissolve  these  sham  labor  organizations, 
typifying  a  situation  recently  denounced  by  cfflclals  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
as  "one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  utility  map." 

By  their  deeds  shall  you  know  them.  By  this  record  of  Industrial 
opnression  and  last-ditch  legal  battles  to  ot>struct  workers'  righu 
Shall  labor  and  the  friends  of  labor  recognize  Wendell  Willkie 

Today,  with  election  day  nearby,  the  Republican  candidate  says. 
and  I  quote  him:  "I  was  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
before  it  was  paaaed.  and  I  was  for  It  after  it  was  passed,  and  I  am 
lor  It  now." 

1  do  not  know  whether  Wendell  Willkie  has  made  a  promise  to  put 
a  lalx)r  leader  in  his  Cabinet  if  elected.  But  If  Wlllkies  ideas  of 
lat>or  representation  In  government  are  like  his  dealings  toward 
labor  representation  In  the  industries  he  served,  then  labor  would 
be  led  Into  a  Willkie  Cabinet  as  a  captive  company  union  dominated 
by  the  tx>ss.  It  is  the  Republican  custom  to  offer  labor  a  fancy 
Job  or  two.  But  what  is  this  compared  to  the  millions  who  woxild 
go  back  to  the  dole  under  the  Republican  platform  pledge  to  return 
relief  to  the  States? 

The  Democratic  administration  has  recognized  something  more 
than  any  one  man's  self-asserted  title  to  a  particular  office.  Our 
policies  have  created  over  9.000.000  new  Jobs  In  private  Industry  for 
all  labor  Instead  of  a  few  plums  for  hand-picked  leaders.  We  have 
brought  labor  to  a  place  of  equality  and  dignity  In  our  national  life. 
We  have  helped  it  to  attain  more  progress  than  in  all  its  prior 
history.  ^ 

Next  to  the  love  of  freedom  the  American  worker  yearns  for 
security — security  for  the  wife  and  children  If  the  breadwinner  is 
lost,  sectirity  for  the  family  if  the  Job  is  lost,  security  for  the  old 
couple  when  youth  and  strength  are  gone.  The  New  Deal's  answer 
to  this  profound  yearning  has  been  the  Social  Security  System. 
with  50.000,000  workers  protected  by  old-age  and  stirvlvors'  Insur- 
ance. 28.000.000  workers  covered  by  unemployment  Insurance, 
$3,000,000,000  already  paid  out  under  all  benefit  plans,  and  pension 
p«ymento  at  the  rate  oX  $85,000,000  a  year  by  the  end  of   1940. 


to  high  office  could  make  such  a  baseless  charge,  but  there  is  this 
r^s^ible  explanation.  In  1910.  an  Ohio  utility  '^"'"P^^y  f  ^^«^^.- 
mhed  a  pension  system.  For  20  years  Its  employees  S«ve  the  best 
that  was  in  them  with  the  just  expectation  cf  a  pension  when 
they  grfw  old  and  worn.  Then,  in  1930.  shortly  after  the  company 
was  taken  over  by  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors upon  which  Mr  Willkie  served,  voted  to  drop  the  pension 
system,  voted  to  deny  pensions  already  earned  even  to  nien  ^j^o 
were  about  to  retire.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  coijrts.  and  1  tiga- 
tion  dragged  on  until  1937.  when  legal  technicalities  flnalU  trl- 
upmhed  over  ethics  in  a  contest  between  plain  workers  and  a 
mlKhtv  corporation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  deplored  the 
result  but  had  to  confine  itself  to  the  law.  During  most  of  this 
litigation  Mr    Willkie  was   president  of  the  controlling  Common- 

wealth  &  Southern  Corporaticn.  „     ^  „  „.„^.     ».        ^,„v» 

By  their  deeds  shall  thcv  be  known.  Wendell  Willkie  has  sought 
to  Judge  the  conduct  of  the  American  Government  toward  social 
security  by  the  deplorable  standards  of  his  own  past  actions  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  past  actions,  the  American  people  will  certainly 
Judge  Wendell  Willkie 

Of  course  the  Republican  candidate  says  that  he  is  for  more 
emplovmcnt  and  better  wages,  and  so  is  everyone  else.  But  what 
was  his  precampalgn  attitude  toward  minimum-wage  legislation, 
that  essential  bulwark  of  protection  a<?alnst  exploitation?  In  1939 
he  wrote  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  that  such  laws,  and  I  quote  him— 
"may  hurt  the  American  laborer  in.^tead  of  helping  him."  Does 
not  Mr  Willkie  knew  that  this  week  there  are  |120  000.000  mere  In 
the  American  workers'  pay  envelope  than  in  the  week  when  Roose- 
velt became  President? 

Wendell  WlUkie  showed  his  true  colors  when  he  boasted  in  1934 
that  Commonwealth  &  Southern  maintained  an  office  in  New  York 
to  move  northern  industries  into  the  South,  where  a  low  vaKe 
market  prevailed.  His  so-called  new  Industries  division  transferred 
245  northern  plants  to  a  single  Southern  State. 

This  Incident  will  cause  every  worker  In  Ame'-Ica  to  ask  himself: 

!  Jtist  what  kind  of  a  businessman  is  Wendell  Willkie?  He  has  never 
developed  an  industry  or  created  a  single  Job.  He  "aas  not  been 
counted  among  the  men  of  enterprise  and  initiative  whose  abilities 
helped  to  make  America.  He  has  been  only  a  promoter  cf  high 
finance  and  a  defender  of  special  privilege  for  the  small  clique  who. 
in  the  reckless  twenties  came  near  to  breaking  America 

The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  was  formed  a?  a  «ig mtlc  holding 
company,  with  book  values  written  up  $500  000  000  above  true 
worth.  It  sold  stock  as  high  as  $30  a  share  in  1929.  and  left  the 
Investor  holding  It  at  $1.50  today.  In  the  long  run.  this  cost  In- 
vestors $750  OOO.OGO  And  this  is  the  record  of  the  corporation  that 
Wendell  Willkie  described  to  a  congressional  committee  in  1935  as 
"one  of  the  fine  American  busines.s  romances  " 

I  The  central  issue  in  this  campaign  Is  Just  this;  Do  the  social 
and   economic   philosophy  of   the   Republican   candidate,   and   the 

I  company  he  keeps,  give  you  any  comfort  and  assurance  for  the 
future?     Or  do  they  remind  you  of  Herbert  Hoover? 

Mr.  Willkie  has  given  his  cwn  answer  and  identified  hlm.srlf: 
On  September  15  he  said,  and  I  quote  him:  "In  1933.  when  Franklin 

[  Roosevelt  was  first  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  beginning  to  recover  economically  "  How 
familiar  this  sounds  For  it  is  precisely  this  argument  that  was 
advanced  by  Mr  Hoover  in  the  1932  campaign  and  ever  since — 
the  argument  that  Republican  do-nothing  policies  wer?  hurrying  us 
around  the  corner  to  prosperity  when.  alas,  the  New  Deal  came  along 
and  spoiled  it  all 

If  Willkie  believes  as  he  now  says  that  the  Hoover  policies  were 
leading  us  to  recovery,  and  if  he  believes  as  he  now  says  that  the 
Roosevelt  policies  have  prevented  recovery — then  we  must  conclude 
that  Mr  Willkie  would  take  us  back  to  the  policies  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  their  dreadful  consequences — back  to  the  breadlines  and 
the  march  on  Washington  and  the  foreclosures  on  homes  and 
farms,  back  to  all  the  privation  and  misery  of  the  d:>pression 

The  men,  women,  and  children  of  America  who  paid  the  toll  for 
Herbert  Hoovers  economic  policies  in  the  deepness  of  their  suffering, 
do  not  agree  with  Wendell  Willkie  that  we  wrre  on  the  road  to 
recovery  when  Roosevelt  took  ofBce.  They  know  that  we  were  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  They  do  not  want  to  see  in  the  White  House. 
in  the  jaerson  cf  Mr  Willkie.  a  man  whose  every  deed  and  association 
tie  him  to  the  company  which  got  us  on  that  dismal  trail.  Mr. 
Willkie  is  a  man  whose  economic  philosophy  sounds  like  Mr. 
Hoover,  whose  talk  about  social  secvirlty  sounds  like  Mr  Landon. 
whose  labor  record  looks  like  that  of  Mr  Girdler  and  Mr.  Weir, 
whose  business  career  was  perched  on  top  of  a  speculative  stock 
pyramid,  and  whose  public  career  began  when  he  led  the  fight  of 
the  power  monopoly  against  the  development  of  electric  power  for 
the  people.  The  only  indispen.sable  thing  in  this  campaign  is  that 
Wendell  Willkie  be  overwhelmingly  repudiated  by  the  American 
people. 
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A  President  can   work  toward   liberalism   only   when   his   party 

supports  lUm.  It  wae  only  an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  during  Roosevelt's  flrst  term  that  made  possible  a  humane 
policy  toward  youth  and  the  unemployed,  a  constructive  program  of 
public  works,  a  far-sighted  guaranty  of  collecUve  bargaining,  and 
a  law  to  establish  prevailing  wage  standards  on  Government  con- 
tracts. It  was  only  the  maintenance  of  a  very  substantial  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  Congress  during  Roosevelt's  second  administra- 
tion that  made  It  possible  to  buUd  upon  these  enduring  foundations. 
Since  1936  a  Democratic  Congress  enacted  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
the  Slum  Clearance  and  Low  Rent  Housing  Act.  and  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Stabilization  Act.  sponsored  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  It  wrote  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  law.  and 
later  increased  its  benefits.  It  advanced  by  2  years  the  time  for 
commencing  benefiu  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  established 
regular  survivors'  pensions,  and  Increased  public-health  services 
and  maternal  and  child  care. 

And  where  did  the  party  of  Mr.  'Willkie  stand?  Each  yeir  Its 
opposition  to  most  of  these  m^sures  has  become  bolder  and  more 
determined  A  majority  of  Republicans  voted  against  the  slum- 
clearance  program  and  Its  extension,  against  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act,  and  in  favor  of  the  destructive  amendments  to  the  wage  and 
hour  law 

And  how  these  Republican  Congreesmen  are  now  awaiting  their 
chance:  awaiting  the  first  act  from  the  electorate  that  might 
give  the  nod  of  approval  to  their  reactionary  views:  awaiting  any 
break  or  division  in  the  ranks  of  labor  or  liberalism  that  might 
swing  them  back  to  power. 

And  for  this  very  reason  I  cannot  understand  how  any  leader  of 
labor  who  must  know  this  record  as  well  as  I  do:  who  over  the  years 
has  seen  one  Republican  administration  after  another  turn  deaf 
ears  to  the  netds  of  labor:  who  has  seen  Republican  administra- 
tions, returned  to  power  In  the  States,  repeal  or  emasculate  one 
labor  law  after  another;  who  has  seen  his  own  union  under  a 
Democratic  administration  thrive  and  prosper  as  never  before — 
I  repeat.  I  do  not  understand  how  any  such  leader  of  labor  could 
take  action  to  divide  labor  against  itself  as  the  crucial  test  of 
labor's  future  welfare  approaches  a  decision. 

I  say  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  America — stand  to- 
gether. sUnd  together  as  you  have  never  stood  before,  for  It  is 
only  by  standing  together  on  this  great  Is^ue  that  you  can  avoid 
calamity  and  Insure  the  endurance  of  your  gains. 

And  the  dreadful  Issue  that  hangs  in  the  balance  Is  even  greater 
than  the  Issue  of  your  economic  security.     It  Is  the  Issue  of  peace— 
the  Issue  of  taking  every  possible  step  to  Insure  that  no  American 
boy  shall  enter  the  danger  zone  and  risk  his  life  In  foreign  causes. 
I  ask  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  sis  well  as  the  17.000.000 
young    men    now   registered    for    their    country's    defense,    whether    , 
John  L.  Lewis  could  have  realized  the  momentous  decision  he  made 
when    he   counseled    that    the   peace  of   America    In    these   troubled    I 
times  be  entrtisted  to  Wendell  Willlde — to  a  man  who  has  ix)t  had 
even  a   fragment  of  experience  in  dealing  with   International   af- 
fairs   to  a  man  whcse  statements  In  this  campaign   upon  foreign    j 
matters   have   been   fumbling  and  conflicting,  a   man   whose   only 
training  has  been  as  the  defender  of  property  rights  against  himaan 
rights,  a  man  who  applauded  the  draft  of  men  but  was   horrified 
when  industry  was  called  upon  to  do  Its  part? 

Never  will  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  younger  citizens  of 
America  take  the  awful  risk  of  tnwting  such  a  novice  in  such  a 
fatelul  hour 

Franklin  Rocspvelt  foresaw  the  need  frr  a  strong  neutrality  law, 
and  for  strengthening  our  national  defenses,  at  a  time  when  the 
Republican  leaders  were  esleep  to  the  danger.  There  Is  no  dlc- 
totor  in  the  world  who  does  not  regard  the  clear  voice  and  firm 
hand  cf  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  the  strongest  assurance  that  the 
resources  of  our  great  Nation  and  the  liberty  of  our  citizens  shall 
be  forever  beyond   the  aggressor's  reach. 

Keep  America  out  of  war  by  uniting  behind  Franklin  Roosevelt — 
Who  IS  strong  enough  to  keep  aggression  away  from  our  shores. 
experienced  enough  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  embroilment,  and 
humane  enough  to  care  more  for  peace  than  for  anything  elae  In 
the  world.  

The  Campaisrn  of  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  star  of  democracy 
has  sunk  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  still  shines  brightly  in  the 
New  World. 

Following  the  first  World  War,  democracies  flourished  m 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  reached  their  zenith  in  1922.  In 
the  13  years  following  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  1922.  democracies  disappeared  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Totalitarianism  is  today  on  the  march  and  the 
democracies  of  Britain  and  of  the  New  World  are  at  grips 


-with  autocracy.  The  American  ship  of  state  Is  tiavellng 
through  dangerous  economic  and  militaristic  seas;  storms 
are  lashing  us.  There  is  an  old  adage.  "Never  drop  the  l^lot 
in  a  storm." 

I  live  in  an  agricultural  region.  When  the  oats  are  ripe  the 
combine  must  be  used,  otherwise  the  grain  is  shattered  and 
lost.  A  new  operator  may  apply,  a  new  driver  may  desire  a 
Job,  but  he  has  never  driven  a  combine.  A  wise  man  will  use 
an  exp>erienced  driver. 

We  live  in  the  most  critical  period  in  history ;  every  moment 
is  fraught  with  crisis.  Tliis  is  no  time  to  experiment.  Tried 
leadership  is  essential.  This  is  no  occasion  for  sniping  with 
an  air  rifle  on  trivial  issues.  It  is  time  for  keen  analysis  and 
clear  thinking.  This  is  no  time  for  the  beginner  to  take  the 
veteran's  chair  and  ask  the  questions  and  to  give  the  answers. 

The  superb  leadership  of  the  Democratic  administration 
was  never  more  definitely  illustrated  than  in  the  recent  pas- 
sage, for  the  first  time  in  peace,  of  legislation  for  the  con- 
scription of  both  men  and  property  for  national  defense. 

THE   QUESTION 

The  great  question  in  the  Presidential  campaign  is.  Who  of 
the  two  candidates  and  which  of  the  two  parties  is  best  qual- 
ified by  training  and  experience  to  guide  the  ship  of  state 
in  the  troublous  seas? 

T<IE  PLATFORMS 

Democrats  and  Republicans  have  adopted  platforms.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  with  respect  to  foreign  and  domestic 
policies.  There  is  sniping  and  there  is  criticism,  but  the 
Republican  platform  fails  to  point  out  a  single  constructive 
measure  of  the  present  administration  the  repeal  of  which  la 
advocated. 

The  Republicans,  while  agreeing  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Democrats,  maintain  that  they  can  better  execute  the  policies 
of  the  Democratic  administration  than  the  Democrats. 

THE  CAl>rDIDATCS 

The  issue  is  clear.  Which  is  the  better  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  lead  the  United  States  in  the  greatest  crisis 
In  its  history— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Wendell  L.  Willkie? 

THIKD  TEEM 

The  principal  charge  against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Involves 
the  third  term.  We  are  accustomed  to  Republican  predic- 
tions of  disaster.  We  heard  the  "dictator"  argument  In  1936. 
A  prominent  Republican  said  that  1936  would  be  our  last  elec- 
tion. Neither  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  nor  any  other  respon- 
sible leader  would  favor  a  third  term  if  it  were  not  for  the 
present  conditions. 

I  quote  from  a  great  American,  whose  words  were  these: 

There  are  other  points  In  which  opinions  would  be  more  Ukely 
to  vary.  As.  for  instance,  on  the  ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for 
President  after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years. 
Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  Constitution  Is  In  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  Influence  In  the  choice  of 
President.  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  JefTerson  and 
you  as  to  the  necessity  of  expedience  of  rotation  In  that  appoint- 
ment. •  •  •  I  can  see  no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves 
from  the  services  of  any  man  who,  on  some  great  emergency,  shall 
be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving  the  public. 

These  were  the  words  of  George  Washington.  He  retired 
after  his  second  term,  because  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  his 
farm.  He  sought  relief  from  public  office.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt would  like  to  have  pursued  the  same  course;  he  is 
younger:  he  had  to  keep  faith  with  his  conscience.  He  owed 
a  duty  to  hLs  country. 

The  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patron  saint  of  democ- 
racy are  emphasized  by  Republicans.  While  Jefferson  in 
general  terms  opposed  a  third  term,  he  wrote  to  John  Taylor 
and  declared: 

I  had  determined  to  declare  i"/, 5^^°"°^^' ,»?"*  VJ't^*''^*?; 
ered  to  be  silent  on  the  opinion  of  friends  who  think  it  best  not  to 
^ut  a  contlnu^ce  out  of  my  power  In  defiance  of  all  circumstance*. 

Jefferson,  therefore,  did  not  regard  the  third  term  as  a 
matter  of  profound  conviction.  He  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cepUon  as  did  Washington,  in  proper  circumsUnces  Un- 
doubtedly if  circumstances  had  warranted  he  would  have 
accented  a  third  term. 

There  is  a  tradition  against  a  third  term,  but  this  tradition 
applies  In  ordinary  times.    THe  founders  of  the  republic  did 
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not  provide  against  a  third  term.  They  realized  that  the 
exigencies  and  the  posture  of  public  affairs  might  require  a 
third  term.  There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  against  a 
third  term. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  parliamentary  governments  and 
in  the  oldest  of  all  democracies  particularly.  Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  term  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Prime  Ministers  like  Gladstone  often  served  longer  than  8 
years. 

The  argimient  against  a  third  term,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  view  of  the  policies  of 
parliamentary  governments  where  democracies  obtain,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  founding  fathers  refused  to  prohibit 
a  third  term  in  the  Constitution,  is  without  merit. 

FRANKLIN    D.    KOOSEVIXT 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  the  first  citizen  of  the  world.  He 
Is  the  chief  democrat  in  all  the  nations.  He  is  the  hope  of 
democracy  the  world  over.  He  Is  trained  in  the  science  of 
government;  he  possesses  qualifications  that  no  one  can 
match.  He  is  not  perfect;  he  is  human;  he  has  courage.  He 
is  an  idealist.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service. 
He  understands  social  forces:  he  is  the  master  of  military, 
naval,  and  political  knowledge.  No  new  President  could  ac- 
quire this  knowledge  in  inonths  or  in  years.  He  is  a  mar^.  of 
peace;  he  has  tried  to  keep  us  out  of  war;  he  has  promoted 
peace.  He  can  be  a  very  great  man  in  times  of  emergency :  he 
was  great  in  1933:  he  has  been  great  in  1940.  He  is  the  first 
President  to  call  for  conscription  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign. 
Others  talk  of  unity.  President  Roosevelt  promotes  unity. 
He  reorganized  his  Cabinet.  He  unified  defense  with  Canada. 
He  possesses  the  greatest  asset  that  any  leader  of  a  demo- 
cratic state  can  possess  in  a  crisis  such  as  faces  the  country 
today — he  has  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers. 
They  believe  he  will  not  use  conscription  and  defense  to  be- 
tray democracy  and  to  destroy  freedom.  His  prestige  through- 
out the  democratic  world  is  immense.  He  stands  alone  and 
his  stature  grows  under  fire.  He  is  the  personification  of  the 
good  neighbor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Assets  SF>eak  louder  than  criticisms;  acccmplishmcnts  speak 
louder  than  promises.  Other  considerations  become  minor. 
Democracy  is  destroyed  from  within  by  the  destruction  of  its 
content  and  its  ideals  and  not  by  new  forms.  The  third  term 
is  a  tradition:  it  is  not  a  constitutional  inhibition. 

ACCOMPLISHMKIfTS     Or    THK    DEMOCRATIC     ADMINISTRATION 

A  brief  review  of  the  Democratic  administration  during  the 
past  8  years  gives  hope  for  the  future.  In  1932  unemploy- 
ment was  widespread;  banks  were  failing:  businesses  were 
bankrupt;  homes  were  being  lost;  farms  were  being  fore- 
Closed.  There  were  Idleness  and  hunger  in  the  land.  We  are 
thrilled  with  the  record  of  achievement.  Social  and  economic 
questions  are  important.  Discontent  has  diminished ;  homes, 
farms,  and  savings  have  been  made  secure;  unemployment 
has  been  diminished;  old  age  has  been  helped;  labor  has  been 
given  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively;  it  is 
free  to  compete  In  the  market  places. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  given  idle  youth  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Education  has  been  promoted;  slums 
have  been  cleared:  highways  have  been  constructed;  hos- 
pitals have  been  built;  millions  have  received  jobs.  The  cash 
income  of  farmers  has  increased  from  $4,700,000,000  in  1932 
to  an  estimated  $9,000,000,000  in  1940.  Business  corporations 
that  suffered  losses  of  $3,600,000,000  in  1932  made  a  net 
profit  of  $4,000,000,000  in  1939. 

The  administration  has  given  employment  to  10,000.000 
men  and  women. 

In  1932  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  37  percent,  com  43  per- 
cent, and  cotton  46  percent  of  parity.  In  1939  the  price  of 
wheat  averaged  86  percent,  com  85  percent,  and  cotton  80 
percent  of  parity. 

Bank  deposits  have  been  guaranteed ;  bank  failures  are  now 
unknown. 

In  1929  there  was  unbridled  speculation.  The  American 
people  were  swindled  out  of  billions  annually.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Utility  Company  Holding 
Acts  have  protected  American  investors. 


Flood -control  works  have  been  constructed,  rivers  and  har- 
bors have  been  improved.  Soils  have  been  rebuilt;  the 
natural  resources  have  been  conserved.  The  farmers  and 
home  owners  enjoy  the  lowest  farm  interest  rates  in  history. 
Rural  electrification  has  been  established;  new  markets  and 
new  uses  for  farm  commodities  have  been  promoted.  The 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  under  the  stamp  plan  is 
benefiting  consumers. 

T.   V.  A. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  been 
harnessed  for  the  public  good.  The  p>oet's  dream  and  the 
engineer's  skill  have  been  combined.  A  yardstick  for  cheap 
power  has  been  provided.  Countless  homes  and  farms  have 
been  benefited.  No  government  ever  undertook  a  more  in- 
spiring step  than  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  benefited. 
Power  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Pranlclin  D.  Roosevelt  is  right  on  the  T.  V.  A.  What  about 
Wendell  L.  Willkie?     I  quote  his  words: 

The  moat  useless  and  unnecessary  of  all  of  the  alphabetical  Joy 
rides. 

He  opposed  it  before  Congress,  he  fought  it  in  the  courts, 
he  fought  it  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  He  lost,  and  now 
he  says,  and  I  quote  his  words  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Star.  September  15.  1940: 

I  was  a  special  pleader.  I  was  getting  $75,000  a  year  to  be  a 
special   pleader. 

While  Wendell  L.  Willkie  was  a  special  pleader.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  serving  the  interests  of  the  people  and  con- 
serving the  resources  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Herbert  Hoover  are  good 
businessmen,  but  in  Great  Britain  today  who  would  exchange 
Winston  Churchill  fcr  Neville  Chamberlain? 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  organized  holding  companies  and  was 
a  successful  corporation  lawyer.  In  the  inauguration  of  social 
reforms,  in  aiding  labor,  in  promoting  education,  in  dealing 
with  foreign  and  domestic  problems,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  had  more  experience  in  organization  than  any  of  the 
great  captairis  of  industry  cf  his  day  and  more  experience 
than  any  statesman  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

THE  RECORD 

The  record  of  acccmplishment  speaks  for  itself.  The  Re- 
publicans do  not  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits,  a  repeal  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  or  of 
the  Utility  Holding  Act.  They  merely  state  they  are  better 
prepared  to  administer  these  laws  than  the  Democrats.  In 
a  word,  they  maintain  that  they  are  better  prepared  to  ad- 
minister laws  than  those  who  wrote  the  laws.  There  are 
many  who  believe,  however,  that  the  urge  for  return  to  power 
is  the  major  incentive.  Jobs  and  patronage  have  been  missed. 
The  elephant  has  grown  extremely  cadaverous.  He  needs 
political  hay. 

The  issue  is  clear  cut.  A  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
8  years  ago  will  convince  ?-ll  doubting  Thomases.  The  Re- 
publicans may  denounce  the  vicious  legislation  of  the  New 
E>eal,  but  they  have  not  advocated  the  repeal  of  a  single 
measure. 

The  humanitarian  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration are  unparalleled.  Security  fcr  old  age  and  unem- 
ployment, assistance  to  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the 
mothers  of  dependent  children  have  been  provided. 

Agriculture  has  received  more  assistance  than  ever  accorded 
to  agriculture  in  all  of  the  preceding  administrations  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Suffering  has  been  relieved:  working 
conditions  have  been  improved.  The  picture  has  changed. 
The  forgotten  man  has  been  discovered.  There  is  hope  for  all 
in  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Employ- 
ment has  risen;  barks  have  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
people;  earnings  of  farm  and  factory  are  at  far  better  levels. 
Threats  of  foreclosure  of  home  and  farm  have  gone.  Much 
has  been  accomplished:  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

FINANCE   AND    EXPENDirVRES 

The  expenditures  of  the  administration  have  been  criticized. 
It  is  s£kid  that  the  public  debt  has  been  increased.    What 
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expenditures  that  were  made  would  the  Republicans  elimi- 
nate? When  we  contemplate  a  national  debt  of  $45,000.- 
000.000  we  overlook  the  assets.  We  overlook  the  Grovernment 
iMiil dings  that  have  been  constructed,  the  public  buildings. 
Including  post  offices.  We  overlook  the  securities  held  by 
the  Government  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  land 
banks.  We  overlook  the  vast  expenditures  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps.  We  overlook  the 
highways  that  have  been  constructed,  the  hospitals  that  have 
been  built,  the  rivers  that  have  been  harnessed,  the  farms 
that  have  lx?en  improved,  the  rural  electrification  projects 
that  have  been  constructed,  and  the  power  projects  Uiat  have 
been  established.  We  have  accomplished  much,  but,  as  I  have 
stated,  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  not  solved  all  of 
our  problems.  We  have  not  fully  solved  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems. We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  Government 
finance.  The  defense  program  will  undoubtedly  keep  us  on  a 
borrowing  basis  for  some  years,  but  the  Government  credit  is 
the  best  in  history  and  the  interest  rates  are  the  lowest  of  all 
times.    Tax  receipts  are  increajsing. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do;  we  have  got  a  long  way 
to  go,  but  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Our  farm  pro- 
gram, for  Instance,  Is  a  lot  like  one  of  the  automobiles  that 
was  built  in  Michigan  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  new  thing;  it 
Is  not  streamlined  and  It  will  not  go  90  miles  an  hour;  it  is  a 
little  uneasy  at  first  and  it  bucks  on  the  steep  hills,  but  with 
all  of  its  faults  it  is  still  a  great  deal  better  than  walking.  It 
took  time,  it  took  hard  work,  and  it  took  good  engineering  to 
txxrn  the  model  T  into  the  latest  V-€  Ford.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  farm  program. 

DXTEIfSE 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  been  ahead  of  other  statesmen 
in  the  matter  of  national  defense.  It  might  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  our  position.    I  simimarize: 

First.  We  have  a  million  men  with  first -class  military 
training. 

Second.  We  have  70.000  airplane  pilots  outside  of  the  armed 
services. 

Third.  We  have  3,000,000  men  with  C.  C.  C.  training,  ex- 
perienced in  driving  trucks  and  tractors,  and  in  repairing 
machinery. 

Fourth.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
any  two  countries  in  Europe  combined,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia. 

Fifth.  We  have  6.000,000  farms  producing  half  the  food 
crops  on  earth,  with  7  percent  of  the  population  and  5  percent 
of  the  tillable  acreage  of  the  world. 

Sixth.  Sixty  percent  of  all  minerals  extracted  from  the 
planet  are  taken  out  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  Half  of  the  world's  communication  facilities  are 
in  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  Half  of  the  railway  mileage  is  here. 

Ninth.  Almost  half  the  electric  energy  produced  in  the 
world  is  produced  here. 

Tenth.  We  have  more  iron  and  steel,  more  petroleum,  and 
greater  factory  productive  power  than  the  rest  of  the  entire 
world  combined. 

Eleventh.  It  would  take  13,000,000  tons  of  shipping  to  sup- 
port an  invading  army  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  are 
safe  from  attack. 

RAMPABTS 

We  have  guarded  our  ramparts.  We  have  enacted  a  neu- 
trality law.  We  are  building  an  invincible  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps.  We  are  mobilizing  manpower  and  industrial 
power.  We  are  promoting  security  with  Latin  America.  Our 
safety  is  fortified  and  peace  will  be  promoted.  We  are  de- 
termined not  to  become  involved  in  any  foreign  war. 

The  Republican  Party  has  criticized  the  constructive  meas- 
ures of  the  Democratic  administration  while  advocating  no 
constructive  measures  as  substitutes  therefor.  It  would  be  un- 
sound, if  not  dangerous,  to  entrust  the  opponents  with  the 
administration  of  laws  enacted  by  others.  As  stated.  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  is  a  successful  lawyer;  he  has  promoted  holding 
companies;  he  hsLS  done  a  good  Job,  but  lie  has  liad  no  experi- 


ence in  public  life.  He  has  never  held  public  office.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  has  had  experience  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
for  30  years — he  has  grown  up  in  the  public  service.  The 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saved  our 
business  system  in  1933.  It  has  harmonized  the  interests  of 
big  business  and  little  business.  Who  is  the  better  organizer — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  saved  business  in  1933,  or  Wendell 
L.  Willkie.  the  special  pleader  for  utilities? 

AMERICA    NEEDS   A  STATESMAN  OF  BKOAD  VISION   AND  OF  WIDE   CXPEKIZNCB 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  State 
senator,  trained  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  experi- 
enced as  Governor,  with  8  years  as  President,  a  man  whose 
public  addresses  show  deep  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  character. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  well  known 
as  a  corporation  lawyer  and  unfamiliar  with  the  public  service. 

A  steady,  experienced  man  is  needed  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state.  I  became  a  third-term  advocate  when  the 
German  legions  crossed  the  IXitch  border.  Millions  of  other 
Americans  took  the  same  view.  In  the  language  of  Wash- 
ington: 

I  can  see  no  Impropriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  serv- 
ices of  any  man,  who,  on  .  ome  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed 
universally  most  capable  of  serving  the  public. 

The  only  alternatives  and  substitutes  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  high-sounding  phrases  and  meaningless 
generalities.  They  offer  no  program  of  their  own.  In  many 
instances  they  are  for  the  New  Deal  with  a  "yes-but." 

CONCLUSION 

I  conclude,  as  I  began,  by  sajring  this  is  no  time  for  petty 
politics;  it  is  time  for  patriotism,  for  country  above  self.  It 
is  time  for  candor  and  frankness.  It  is  time  for  us  to  realize 
that  if  our  country  is  to  survive  the  forces  of  evil  spread 
throughout  the  world,  the  people  of  the  country  must  make 
sacrifices.  Labor,  capital,  and  Industry  must  all  contribute 
to  the  common  cause.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  In 
a  crisis:  democracy  is  at  stake.  There  must  be  tolerance  and 
there  must  be  imity.  Above  all  there  must  be  sacrifice.  The 
country  must  pledge  itself,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
pledged  himself,  to  peace.  He  said  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1940: 

I  hate  war  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one  supreme  determina- 
tion to  do  all  that  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for  all 
time.  I  stand  with  my  party,  and  outside  of  my  party  as  President 
of  all  the  people,  on  the  party  platform,  the  wording  that  was 
adopted  in  Chicago  less  than  2  months  ago.  It  said:  "We  wIU  not 
participate  In  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army.  Naval,  or 
air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
in  case  of  attack." 

William  H.  Taft  said  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  reelect 
Coolidge  for  a  third  term  in  1925.  William  E.  Borah  said 
there  may  be  times  and  conditions  when  it  would  be  better  for 
the  President  to  serve  a  third  term.  Former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  on  August  3.  1927.  said: 

However.  I  still  believe,  as  I  8tate<l  in  Chicago  2  weeks  ago,  that 
President  Coolidge  should  t>e  renominated  and  reelected. 

Mark  Sullivan  in  1925  said: 

Suspicion  against  a  third  term  has  largely  gone  out  of  American 

politics. 

I  quote  Sullivan  again: 

Finally  there  is  not  now  the  feeling  against  a  third  term  as  there 
was  20  years  ago. 

There  are  men  whom  we  admire  for  the  enemies  they  have 
made.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  them.  The  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  be  an  emphatic  rebuke  to  the 
enemies  of  democracy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  the  best-informed  man  in  the 
world  on  foreign  affairs,  and  his  knowledge  is  directed  at  one 
aim — "to  keep  America  at  peace." 

As  Speaker  Bankhead  said  a  few  days  before  his  death: 

This  Is  no  time  to  experiment  with  a  novice  In  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, even  though  he  may  be  a  good  buslnetssman.  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  qualify  In  that  category. 
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We  work  in  a  common  cause.  We  believe  that  the  progress, 
prosperity,  and  preservation  of  our  country  can  best  be  served 
by  the  unity  of  our  people  in  these  critical  days.  That  unity 
can  best  be  promoted  by  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
:aQdidate.  FrankLn  D.  Roosevelt. 


/ 


Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18>.1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisI,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  New 
Republic  relative  to  Wendell  Willkie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo.  as  follows: 

Mr.  WUIkle'9  personal  representative.  Russell  H.  Davenport,  wrote 
a  brief  answer  to  our  supplement.  This  Man  Willkie.  and  this  letter 
was  published  In  our  issue  of  September  30.  Just  before  we  went 
to  press  with  It  we  received  a  telegram  from  Mr  John  S  Martin. 
of  the  Willkie  headquarters,  asking  us  to  add  to  the  E>avenpcrt 
letter  a  sentence  saying  that  Mr.  Willkie  had  prepared  a  detailed 
reply  and  would  submit  it,  provided  we  would  agree  to  publish  it. 
We  inserted  the  sentence  as  requested  and  promised  editorially  to 
print  Mr.  Wlllkie's  reply.  But  we  were  misinformed;  Mr.  Willkie 
had  not  written  a  reply  and  apparently  does  not  intend  to  do  so. 
The  only  detailed  reply  in  existence  is  one  sent  us  by  the  Willkie 
headquarters,  written,  according  to  its  third  paragraph,  by  a  re- 
fearch  man  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  This  reply  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  2  by  Senator 
Styles  Brhkes.  of  New  Hr.mpshlre.  and  Is  available  there  to  all. 

The  reply  begins  by  stating  that  our  supplement  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  campaign  document  by  the  Democratic  National  Ccm- 
mlttee  and  was  to  be  used  as  a  political  smear.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  supplement  was  prepared  entirely  by  the  editors  and  staff 
of  the  New  Repub'.lc  on  their  own  initiative,  as  one  of  a  long  series 
on  public  questions;  that  the  Democratic  organization  knew  noth- 
ing about  it  before  its  publication,  and  decided  to  make  use  of  it 
cnly  after  It  appeared. 

MR.  WILLKIE  IN  BTJSINESS 

The  reply  states  that  Bir.  Willkie  had  no  responsibility  for  and 
took  no  part  In  the  "speculative  orgies  of  the  1320's.'  or  specifically 
m  the  write-ups  of  stock  values  incident  to  the  formation  of  Com- 
monwealth St  Southern  Corporation,  because  it  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1929.  and  Mr.  Willkie  did  not  become  its  counsel  until 
October  1.  1929. 

Even  supposing  this  were  the  whole  truth,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  transactions  incident  to  the 
merger,  or  one  who  did  not  approve  of  them,  would  be  asked  to 
become  Its  general  counsel,  or  would  accept  If  asked.  As  a  marter 
of  fact,  the  stock  of  Commonwealth  St  Southern  was  traded  In  during 
the  summer  of  1929  only  on  a  "when  Issued"  basis;  on  October  2  the 
corporation  applied  for  a  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchan(<e. 
submitting  a  pro  forma  balance  sheet,  and  the  merger  was  not  anally 
consummated  until  early  in  1930.  When  Commonwealth  Si  Southern 
of  New  York  was  formed  by  consolidation  with  Allied  Power  St 
Light  (March  29.  1930).  Wendell  L.  WUlkie  was  listed  in  the  cer- 
tiacate  as  one  of  the  original  directors. 

The  Republican  memorandum  proceeds  to  defend  Ccmmcnwealth 
St  Southern  flnancing  on  the  following  grounds:  That  at  the  time 
of  Its  organization  there  was  no  sale  of  common  stock  to  the  public- 
that  the  $45,000,000  paid  In  cash  for  stock  and  option  warrants  was 
paid  by  a  few  concerns;  and  that  remaining  stock  and  option  war- 
rants were  issued  in  exchange  for  the  stock  and  warrants  of  the 
holding  companies  to  be  consolidated.  The  cash  paid  in  then,  and 
later,  by  the  holders  of  sul>8idlary  warrants  gave  to  the  corporation 
It  is  argued,  "the  financial  strength  which  enabled  It  to  carry  certain 
of  its  subsidiaries  through  the  depression  years     •      •      •." 

The  point  made  by  the  New  Republic,  not  refuted  by  this  argu- 
ment, was  that  the  Insiders  who  paid  ca.sh  unloaded  later  at  higher 
market  values,  which  gave  them  a  quick  proat.  The  public  In  those 
frenzied  days  eagerly  bought  stocks  of  utility  mergers  far  above  their 
true  value.  The  burden  of  carrying  this  big  load  of  stock  and 
options  caused  the  corporation  a  great  deal  of  trouble  during  th<; 
depression. 

The  memorandum,  answering  our  charge  that  the  merger  Involved 
a  "write-up"  of  •531.205.57192.  states  flaUy  that  there  was  no 
write-up.     To  prove  this  statement  It  says  that  Commonwealth  St 


Southern  merely  entered  on  its  books  the  cost  of  t!:e  stocks  of  sub- 
sidiaries acquired.  This  cost,  the  reply  admits,  was  $531,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  book  value  of  these  operating  companies.  "The 
only  possible  criticism  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern  in  this  con- 
nection might  be  that  as  a  matter  of  business  Judgment  it.  like 
many  others  in  that  year,  paid  too  much  m  1929  for  the  stocks  It 
then  acquired." 

This  Is  a  charitable  way,  lnde?d,  of  describing  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  cf  write-up  At  the  board  meeting  of  February  28. 
1933.  at  which  the  3531.000  000  excess  was  written  off  ai?ain.  the 
chairman  stated,  lollcwmg  that  action,  that  "the  stocks  ai.d  secu- 
rities of  the  operating  subsidiaries  are  now  carried  on  th°  books  of 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  at  a  cost  which  sub- 
stant'ally  represented  their  value  at  the  time  of  acquisition  " 

The  Republican  memorandum  states  that  when  the  corpcratloii 
Issued  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  ( containing  the  assets  of  the 
subsidiaries  as  well  as  those  of  the  ho!d:r.g  company)  th?  write-up 
was  eliminated.  So  it  was;  this  first  consolidated  balance  sheet 
was  the  one  submitted  to  the  stock  exchange,  which  might  have 
objected  to  the  w.iter  But  all  subsequent  balance  sheets  issued  to 
the  public  until  1933  contained  the  »Tlte-up. 

The  reply  then  refers  to  the  Increase  in  the  corporation's  earnings 
and  in  its  sales,  of  power  since  Mr.  Willkie  assumed  Its  presidency 
In  1934.  This  we  never  denied:  the  question  Is  whether  the  im- 
provement is  atfr.butable  to  Mr  Willkies  own  policy  or  to  the  re- 
ductions of  rates  stimulated  by  T  V  A  competition,  which  he 
repeatedly  denounced  as  confiscatory  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
great  growth  In  sales  and  profits,  the  corporation  has  never  been 
able  to  restore  Its  preferred  dividend  from  $3  to  t6  or  to  pay  any 
dividend  on  its  common  stock — an  eloquent  comment  on  its  original 
capitalization. 

WILLKIE   AND  THE  T     V     A. 

Under  this  heading  the  Republican  National  Committees  "re- 
search man"  enters  10  separate  objections.  They  will  be  dealt  with 
by   number. 

( 1 )  The  re."=^earch  man  denies  that  a  utility  propaganda  campaign 
was  carried  on  against  the  T   V    A.  at  the  time  of  its  authorization 

by  Congress.  He  calmly  Ignores,  however,  the  utility-company 
advertisements  In  valley  newspapers  cited  by  the  New  Republic 

(2)  and  (3)  The  New  RepubUc  stated  that  the  T  V  A  direc- 
tors, in  the  beplnning.  were  prepared  to  pur.sue  a  live-and-let-llv» 
policy  toward  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  The  research  mail 
first  says  that  no  agreement  was  reached  between  the  T  V  A  and 
the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  and  then,  in  (3),  switches  about 
and  gives  the  details  of  th"  agreement.  Apparently  the  point  that 
he  has  in  mind,  but  does  not  express,  is  that  the  agreement  was 
not  all-lnclusive  and  everlasting  The  New  Republic  did  not  say 
that  it  was.  The  argument  that  we  offered  was  quite  different 
namely,  that  the  T.  V  A  directors  did  not  return  the  utility  com- 
panles"  original  hostility,  but  showed  themselves  willing  to  enter 
into  an  accommodation  of  interest  with  Mr    Willkie 

(4)  and  (5)  In  discussing  the  famous  Ashwander  case  The  New 
Republic  raised  the  queston  of  Mr  Willkies  gocd  faith  as  a  busl- 
nessman.  He  had  entered  into  an  e.xtremely  important  agreement 
with  the  T.  V  A  ,  and  yet  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  of  which 
he  was  a  director,  was  trying  to  frustrate  that  agreement  by  secretly 
Tk  r,''  ^  """'^  a«falnst  tho  T  V  A  bv  the  preferred  stockholders  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Company.  The  research  man  now  quotes 
^MiTu.^^*  minutes  of  the  Eliscn  Electric  Institute  to  show  that  Mr 
Willkie  .subsequently  entered  a  rii.vent  to  the  Institutes  action 
However,  this  does  not  clear  Mr.  Willkie.  Though  he  was  aware  of 
what  the  Institute  wjs  doinij.  he  continued  to  behave  as  if  the 
understanding  he  had  with  the  T.  V  As  directors  was  a  eenulne 
agreement  It  was  cn'y  by  chance  that  they  were  able  later  to  find 
out  that  the  Edison  Elfctrlc  Institute,  rather  than  the  Alabama 
Co.  s  stockho.'deis.  whs  their  real  opponent 

(6)  The  N3w  Republic  said  that  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of 
,„  »J    ^    ^    "*^^   ^^^   Roosevelt   administration  to   deal   with   Mr 
Willkie,  at  a  time  when  a  southeast  power  grid  was  under  discus- 
sion, was  broken  off  by  the  so-called   19-ccmpany  attack  on  the 
A.  8    constitutionality.     An    informal    .agreement    had     born 
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''l^Vf^^l'^^l  ^^^  admlnl-stration  and  Mr  Wlllkie.  and  this  was 
shattered  by  the  ig-company  suit.  That  Mr  Willkie  was  prepared 
to  work  With  the  admmistrat  on  was  certainly  the  understanding  of 
T_  V  A  officials  and  many  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
The  rzsearch  man  denies,  without  offering  documentary  evidence 
that  the  administration  was  given  any  reason  to  think  that  an  In- 
formal Rerecmcnt  existed 

ln*Iip'?/J''r![^^  ^J"^"'  '7'^  ^°  ^^'^  ^'^  Republic's  accu..atlon8 
in  the  case  cf  Mr.  George  Fort  Miltons  Chattanooga  News  is  to 
admit  them  all  In  frank  detail,  but  to  deny,  unneceseaniy  that  the 
pressures  used  against  the  News  were  contrary  to  law  The  "r" 
search  man"  also  denies  that  Mr.  Willkie  himself  was  involved  The 
New  Republic  carefully  placed  the  blame  on  Mr  Willkies  comoanv 
not  on  Mr.  Willkie  pel sonally,  vvia^ies  Cv^mpany. 

(8>  To  the  New  Republics  charge  that  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  opposed,  by  extremely  dubious  methods  the  T  V  A  s 
rural  power  lines,  the  research  man  merely  says  that   In  some  of 

S*th^  Jti^Mn  f  ^7!f^.  ^"il*  ""^'^  '*P'**^y  ^^an  the  economies 
^s^^e'rslLe'lJ^i'Lt^^^'^^**'  ™^  unsupported  statement  hardly 
(9)  The  New  Republic  pointed  out  that  as  the  T.  V  As  system 
^^».M  H^'H^  Commonwealth  St  Southerns  valley  subsidiaries 
U  wa/  th^"x"l"'A  '  "'*'■  ^."'^  "^""^  '■^'  reasonable  inference  that 
lLl?nv!  I  y  ^'  example  that  induced  them  to  do  so  This 
!rjf^-   ^  simple   enough   statement      The   research   mans   an- 

swer is  to  repeat  the  famUlar  but  false  accusation  of  tiie  utility 
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Industry  that  tbe  T.  V.  A.'s  r«t«s  bave  been  possible  only  through 
disguised  Government  subsidies. 

(10)  In  his  discussion  of  tbe  Incident  conoemlng  tbe  Michigan 
State  Senator,  Mr  Earl  W.  Munshaw,  the  research  man.  as  in  the 
Chattanooga  News  case,  agrees  with  the  New  Republic's  statement 
of  the  facts,  but  Insists  that  they  show  nothing  Ulegal.  The  pay- 
ment of  fees  by  a  uUlity  company  to  a  State  legislator  is.  un- 
happily, not  uncommon,  and  in  this  instance  may  not  have  in- 
volved a  violation  of  law,  but  it  can  hardly  t>e  said  that  a  nice 
aezise  of  propriety  was  shown  by  Mr.  Willkies  business  asacxlates. 

WTLLKIK    AKD   LABOB 

Careful  reading  of  the  Republican  reply  on  Mr.  Wlllkie's  labor 
record  reveals  that  the  mam  facts  of  that  record,  as  reported  by 
the  New  Republic,  are  not  disputed.  Tacitly  or  otherwise.  It  Is 
admitted  that  three  subsidiaries  of  WUlkle's  Commonwealth  St 
Southern  promoted  company  unions  and  were  found  guilty  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It  is 
likewise  admitted  that  seven  subsidiaries  were  clients  of  notorious 
labor -spy  agencies.  (Actually,  there  are  four  additional  companies 
not  Included  In  our  earlier  articles.)  These  facts,  of  course,  are  in 
ofDdal  Government  publications,  available  for  all  to  read,  and 
cannot  be  denied. 

Its  attempt  to  whitewash  the  company  union  at  Alabama  Power, 
which  It  refers  to  as  an  independent  union.  Is  both  misleading 
and  contrary  to  fact.  The  Labor  Board,  in  a  decision  last  December, 
found  that  this  so-called  Independent  union  of  Alabama  Power 
Employees,  Inc  .  was  actually  the  successor  of  an  employees'  asso- 
ciation formed  In  1934  to  "combat  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers"  on  the  company's  t)ehalf .  In  outlawing  this 
independent  the  LAbor  Board  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  Board's  order  Is  based  on  findings  that  the  company  sup- 
ported an  organization  of  Its  employees  known  as  the  Alabama 
Power  Employees'  Representation  Association  from  July  1934  to 
August  20.  1935.  and  after  that  date  dominated  and  supported  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  Employees'  Association  until  July  23.  1938. 
when  Its  successor.  Independent  Union  of  Alabama  Employees.  Inc., 
was  organized  and  received  the  company's  support  and  domination." 

In  effect  the  original  company  union  changed  its  name  twice  in 
an  effort  to  appear  legal  under  tbe  Wagner  Act,  but  these  subter- 
fuges did  not  mislead  or  deceive  the  Labor  Board.  Quite  properly 
It  ordered  the  company  not  to  recognize  the  so-called  independent 
and  to  "cea.se  In  any  manner  dominating  or  Interfering  with  any 
labor  organization  of  Its  employee*  or  Interfering  with  their  right 
of  self -organization." 

Incidentally,  the  constitution  of  thU  Alabama  company  union, 
which  remained  practically  unchanged  from  start  to  finish,  provides 
an  illuminating  example  of  industrial  democracy  under  Wlllkie 
sponsorship  It  failed  to  provide  for  any  general  membership 
meetings  at  which  the  members  could  discuss  tbelr  problems  and 
instruct  their  representatives  on  matters  to  be  taken  up  in  col- 
lective bargaining  with  the  management.  Perhaps  this  Is  what 
the  Republican  statement  refers  to  when  it  asserts  that  "relations 

between  the  management  and  the  employees  has  (sic|  been  satis- 
factory for  more  than  a  quart?r  of  a  century."  Perhaps  the  Re- 
publicans aLso  consider  "satisfactory"  the  statement  of  the  Alabama 
A.  F.  of  L  official  quoted  In  our  svqpplement:  "Alabama  power  has 
always  fought  unions." 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  evidence  unearthed  by  the 
La  Pollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee?  Mr  Willkie  and  his  R<»publl- 
can  defenders  Insist  that  the  dealings  ol  various  Willkie  subsidiaries 
with  notorious  antiiabor  detective  agencies  were  entirely  legitimate 
and  "were  in  every  instance  wholly  unrelated  to  labor  practices." 
The  explanation  Is  offered  that  the  curatives  hired  were  not  labor 
spies  but  a  kind  of  mobile  auditor,  checking  up  on  fare  collections: 

"The  facts  In  relation  to  employing  detectives  in  all  cases  when 
they  were  employed  are  that  they  were  employed  in  connection  with 
street  railway  operations  and  not  for  espionage  of  laborers  or  union 
employees." 

What  Is  to  be  said  of  this  defense?  In  the  first  place,  three  of 
the  subsidiaries  that  hired  detectives — Consumers  Power.  Ohio  Edi- 
son, and  Pennsylvania  Power — do  not  have  street-railway  facilities 
They  are  exclusively  utility  companies  and.  for  them  at  least,  the 
neat  explanation  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  would  seem 
to  be  rather  Irrelevant.  Secondly,  there  Is  specific  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  detectives  hired  were,  m  fact,  labor  spies  engaged  In 
labor  espionage.  The  Republican  committee  is  apparently  unaware 
that  the  La  FoUette  reports  not  only  list  the  various  Willkie  sub- 
sjidlarles  which  were  clients  of  labor-spy  agencies  but  also  provide. 
In  a  number  rf  cases,  detailed  information  on  the  service  performed 
and  on  the  undercover  operative  performing  It. 

Significantly,  wherever  this  additional  information  is  available — 
either  from  the  records  of  the  agencies  or  the  sworn  testimony  of 
their  cfflclals  and  operatives — It  shows  unmistakably  the  antiiabor 
character  of  the  relations  between  Commonwealth  &  Sciuthern  and 
the  agencies  involved.  And  this  is  true  even  where  the  .so-called 
detectives  were  hired  specifically  In  connection  with  street-railway 
operations.  Thvis  one  detective,  a  labor  spy  of  the  Railway  Audit 
and  Inspection  Co..  turns  up  as  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
street-railway  union  at  Wlllkie's  Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric 
Another  undercover  operative,  from  National  Corporation  Service, 
Inc .  was  a  member  of  the  auto  mechanics'  union  at  Wlllkie's 
Youngstown  Municipal  Railway. 

Before  examining  this  additional  evidence,  however,  let  us  re- 
capitulate the  relations  of  Commonwealth  8i  Southern  with  various 
espionage  agencies — agencies  notorious,  in  every  case,  for  their  anti- 
labor  activities.  In  all.  11  subsidiaries  are  cited  in  the  La  Pollette 
reports — eight  utility  companies  and  three  transportation  companies. 


(All  page  reference-s  in  the  La  Pollette  reports  to  subsldlartes  of 
Commonwealth  St  Southern  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 
Their  names  and  the  agencies  that  serviced  them  ar«  as  follows: 

Alabama  Power Plnkerton's. 

Akron  Transportation National  Corporation  Service. 

Central  Illinois  Light I^ke  Erie  Chemical. 

Consumers'  Power Corporations  Auxiliary. 

Georgia  Power Plnkerton's. 

r>>,i_  tM4_„„  (National  Corporation  Service. 

Ohio  Edison-.-. |^„j^  corpoi^lon  Service. 

_  ,        ,     «  (Plnkerton's. 

Pennsylvania  Power {National  Corporation  Service. 

Penn-Ohlo  Coach  Lines National  Corporation  Service. 

South  Carolina  Light  &  Power Railway  Audit  and  Inspection. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric Railway  Audit  and  Inspection. 

Youngstown  Municipal  Railway National  Corporation  Service. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  list,  since  many  records  were 
deliberately  destroyed  to  prevent  the  La  FoUette  committee  from 
gaining  a  complete  picture  of  this  nefarious  business.  For  tbe  same 
reason  complete  figures  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  are  not 
available.  However,  such  records  as  the  committee  did  Fucceed  in 
getting  indicate  expenditures  of  nearly  tSO.OOO  by  subsidiaries  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  in  the  years  1933  to  1936: 

Alcron  Transportation •10,604.10 

Central  Illinois  Light  (tear  gas,  guns,  and  shells) 489.  18 

Georgia  Power 31,106.35 

Ohio    Edison.. 1,094.42 

Pennsylvania  Power 933.86 

Youngstown    Municipal    Railway 4.  60a.  06 

What  did  this  money  buy?  In  our  article,  "Mr.  WUIkle  Pleads 
Guilty,"  we  have  already  shown  that  the  $31,000  spent  by  Georgia 
Power  with  Plnkerton's  bought  "espionage."  The  Republican  com- 
mittee, while  Ignoring  the  photostatic  evidence  we  published  there- 
with, attempts  to  refute  this  by  pointing  to  union  contracts  In 
effect  at  Georgia  Power.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  com- 
pany's present  labor  relations  are  satisfactory,  but  that  this  Is 
mainly  the  result  of  a  bitter  strike  several  years  ago  and  in  no  way 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wlllkie's  friendliness  to  labor.  On  the  contrary, 
satisfactory  contracts  were  achieved  only  over  the  opposition  of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern.  Indeed,  President  Preston  Arkwrlght, 
of  Georgia  Power,  who  favored  collective  bargaining,  virtually  lost 
his  Job  because  of  that. 

It  will  be  noted  that  five  of  the  Willkie  subsldlsiries  were  clients 
of  National  Corporation  Service,  Inc.,  an  agency  that  supplied  under- 
cover men  to  more  than  100  firms,  and  whose  record  Is  one  of  tli« 
most  notorious  in  the  labor-spy  field.  Its  secretary  and  accountant, 
A.  E.  Lawson,  testified  before  the  La  Pollette  committee  that  the 
bulk  of  its  business  was  labor  espionage,  and  that  it  "employed  men 
in  various  mEinufacturlng  plants  as  stool  pigeons."  This  agency 
also  had  a  sutjsldiary — Allied  Corporation  Service,  Inc. — which  spe- 
cialized exclusively  in  the  strike-breaking  business.  It  employed 
such  notorious  strikebreakers  and  strike  guards  as  John  McCabe, 
who  led  strikebreakers  in  strikes  famous  for  violence,  such  as  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  strike  in  1929,  the  Johnson  Bronze  strike 
in  New  CasLIe,  Pa.,  in  1934.  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  strike  In  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  m  1936;  Harold  Vargo,  a  strikebreaker  who  doubled  as 
a  labor  spy  and  turned  up  during  the  steel  strike  of  1937  as  a  paid 
spy  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  holding  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  union  local  in  Youngstown:  and  E.  J.  McDade,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  horrible  gun  t>attle  between  paid  strllcebreakera  and 
longshoremen  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  In  1936. 

Ohio  Edison  appears  as  a  client  of  both  these  outfits.  Its  name 
is  revealed  In  a  list  of  strikes  handled  by  them  in  June  1936,  and 
also  on  a  completed  order  blank  showing  that  National  Corpora- 
tion Service  assigned  operative  104  to  the  company  in  October  1935. 
Mr  A.  E  Lawson  testified  that  the  work  done  for  Ohio  Bdlaon  was 
partly  labor  espionage  and  that  It  was  done  particularly  for  R.  N. 
Graham,  general  manager.  The  ord  x  blank  carried  Instructions  to 
report  "if  open  or  closed  shop,  to  permit  us  to  send  forward  the 
proper  type  of  man  to  be  successftii."  Operative  104  was  Olen  Plsk. 
a  wire-tapping  and  dictaphone  expert.  What  he  did  for  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  not  revealed,  but  this  is  how  his  talents  were  used  on  the 
Johnson  Bronze  Job.  C.  M.  Kuhl,  also  an  operative  of  National 
Corporation  Service,  testified  before  the  LaPoUette  committee  that 
Fisk  planted  a  dictaphone  In  the  office  of  the  company's  president, 
where  a  conference  with  union  representatives  was  to  be  held.  It 
was  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  "union  officials  would  say  something 
so  that  he  could  bribe  them,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  could 
be  brought  back  to  the  unions  and  explained  to  them  that  their 
officials  and  organizers  were  out  to  be  bribed." 

Youngstown  Municipal  Railway  was  another  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  and  Southern  subsidiaries  that  made  tise  of  National  Cor- 
poration Service,  paying  some  $4,600  in  the  years  1933  to  1936.  Sec- 
retary A.  E.  Lawson  testified  that  his  agency  had  one  operative  in 
the  company's  garage  who  was  a  member  of  the  union  and  pro- 
vided "the  usual  reports."  This  operative  was  E.  C.  Schultz,  who 
also  acted  as  a  solicitor  of  business  for  the  agency  and  later  super- 
intended the  work  of  other  spies  in  the  Detroit  office.  In  a  sworn 
affidavit,  Mr  Lawson  had  this  to  say  about  Schultz: 

"Ed  Schtiltz  was  MacOiUSn's  stool  in  the  Mahoning  garage  at 
the  Youngstown  Municipal  RaUway  Co..  and  wrote  reports  about 
what  went  on  In  the  shop.  He  Joined  and  helped  form  the  auto 
mechanics'  union." 

The  Akron  Transportation  Co.  of  Ohio  was  also  a  client  of  Na- 
tional Corporation  Service.  It  hired  the  agency  to  provide  labor 
spies,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawson,  paying  some  $10,(XX> 
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for  services  rendered  between  1933  and  1936.  This  money  went  for 
the  services  on  one  regular  undercover  operator  and  four  extra 
operators  on  occajBlon.  Among  these  was  Louis  Saunders,  operative 
No.  65.  who  was  employed  steadily  for  4  years  and  was  paid  by 
National  Corporation  Service  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month  and  ex- 
penses. It  Is  a  customary  practice  In  labor  espionage  for  the  opera- 
tive to  receive  some  such  sum  as  this  monthly  In  addition  to  his 
regular  wages,  which  he  receives  from  the  client. 

Still  another  WUlkie  subsidiary  that  found  National  Corporation 
Service  useful  was  the  Penn-Ohio  Coach  Lines  Co.  According  to 
the  records  of  the  agency,  the  company  ordered  detective  service  as 
of  March  4.  1938.  and  two  notorious  operatives  were  assigned  to  the 
Job.  One  of  these  was  operative  104.  the  wire-tapping  and  dicta- 
phone expert  who  also  worked  for  Ohio  Edison.  The  other  was 
operative  No.  585.  who  was  Mary  Javorsky.  alias  Mary  Jay  She  was 
a  gifted  woman  operative  whose  specialty  seems  to  have  been  break- 
ing down  the  morale  of  the  wives  and  families  of  unlot;  members 
through  a  kind  of  whispering  campaign.  How  this  was  done  on 
another  Job  In  Youngstown  was  explained  In  a  sworn  aCidavit  by 
C   M    Kuhl  and  Glen  Fisk: 

"The  Automobile  Dealers  Association  hired  MacGuffln's  company 
(National  Corporation  Service)  to  spread  propaganda  to  prevent  a 
fitrike  This  was  done  by  Mary  Javorsky.  Mar^iaret  Byers,  and  Bar- 
bara Purnell.  who.  after  being  furnished  with  a  list  of  union 
mechanics,  called  on  their  wives  under  the  pretext  of  giving  free 
samples  of  furniture  polish  and  skin  lotion 

"They  would  stop  in  several  hov;ses  on  the  street  each  side  of  the 
mechanic's  home  to  create  the  app)earance  ol  canvassing.  They 
would  then  get  Into  conversation  with  the  mechanic's  wife,  bringing 
up  the  subject  of  strikes,  and  tell  what  unsuccessful  consequences 
they  suffered  as  a  result  of  their  husbands,  lathers,  brothers,  as 
the  case  might  be.  who  went  on  strike.  Less  of  pay  while  striking. 
Jecpardlz;nt<  Jobs.  etc..  were  mentioned  casually   leaving   Impression 

With  houacwife  of  their  own  suffering,  because  strikes  wouldn't  do 
any  good. 

"The  strike  was  prevented." 

Whether  these  operatives  actually  reported  for  work  and  what 
they  did  for  Penn-Ohlo  could  not  be  determined  by  the  LaFollctte 
committee. 

Pennsylvania  Power  was  also  a  client  of  National  Corporation 
Service,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1  000  in  1934  and  1935.  The  oper- 
ative assigned  to  the  Job  was  J  P.  South,  whose  previous  prison 
history  would  hardly  recommend  him  as  a  monitor  of  streetcar 
change  or  anything  else  not  bolted  down.  Of  course,  the  company 
had  no  streetcars,  so  that  may  not  have  been  a  vital  problem. 
What  Operative  South  did  Is  not  revealed,  but  here  Is  his  brief 
biography  as  given  In  the  LaFolIettee  report: 

■•This  man's  criminal  record  includes  a  sentence  of  a  year  and 
a  day  In  the  United  States  Penitentiary.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  beginning 
April  9  1919,  for  stealintj  Government  property;  his  Federal  peni- 
tentiary number  being  9359:  also  a  sentence  of  3  to  6  months  in 
the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Blawnox.  Pa  .  for  larcency  His 
sentence  began  December  24.  1932.  his  number  being  33093.  Arrests 
In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  his  number  Is  21630.  and  in  Akron.  Ohio, 
where  he  gave  the  name  of  John  L.  Rollins,  and  where  his  number 
la  25036.  did  not  result  in  convictions  or  Jail  sentences." 

Th»  Republican  National  Committee  objects  to  our  citing  these 
deallni:s  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern  with  labor  spies,  criminals. 
•nd  espionage  outfits — "as  though  some  stigma  was  attached  to 
that  fact,"  It  complains  and  then  hastily  adds,  "but  none  does 
attach."  Since  this  statement  Is  made  with  reference  to  Southern 
Indiana  Gas  and  Electric,  let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  company, 
as  our  supplement  correctly  stated,  "did  business  with  the  Railway 
Audit  and  Inspection  Bureau"  The  nature  of  that  business  is 
disclosed  in  a  sworn  affidavit  by  the  R.  A.  &  I  operative  who  d:d  It — 
R.  E.  Russell,  operative  No.  73.     This  reveals  the  following: 

"In  1925  he  was  assigned  to  the  Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric 
Co  .  Evansvllle.  Ind.  He  stayed  on  this  Job  until  June  1933.  On 
this  Job  he  Joined  division  No.  876.  local.  Evansvllle,  Ind..  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  At 
one  time  he  was  nominated  for  president  of  the  union,  but  didn't 
run  because  of  hie  admiration  for  the  then  Incumbent  of  the  office. 
However,  he  did  act  as  recording  secretary  for  the  union  on  a 
number  of  occasions.     This  union  had  a  contract  with  the  company. 

"However,  It  was  Russell's  Job  to  keep  the  company  informed  at  all 
times  concerning  the  union's  activities,  and  especially  around  con- 
tract time,  that  Is,  when  the  men  were  thinking  of  new  wage  and 
hour  demands  to  be  made  on  renewal  of  their  yearly  contract 

"During  his  service  with  this  company  his  reports  had  gone  to 
J    J    Oerlnger.   general   manager" 

The  Republican  committee  asserts  in  Its  statement  that  "the 
company  submitted,  under  oath,  records  which  showed  clearly  that 
Railway  Audit  &  Inspection  Co.  was  employed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  checking  street  railway  and  bus  operators  in  the  collection  of 
fares  and  the  proper  operation  of  streetcars  and  busses  "  We  have 
found  no  trace  of  such  records  in  the  published  reports  of  the 
La  Follette  committee,  but.  in  any  event,  we  believe  that  Mr  Rus,sell 
1?  the  most  competent  witness  to  testify  on  the  service  he  performed 
More  detailed  Information  on  the  other  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  subsidiaries  Is  not  available.  From  the  foregoing  evidence  how- 
ever. It  is  clear  that  labor  spies  were  hired.  It  is  extremely  s'ignia- 
cant.  moreover,  that  there  Is  no  specific  evidence  to  the  contrarv 
no  records  of  the  labor -spy  agencies  Indicating  that  their  operatives 
were  hired  K)lely  for  legitimate  corporate  purposes.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  the  agencies  would  have  picked  precisely  these  records— 
thcMe  showing  the  alleged  legitimacy  of  the  work  performed— for 
destruction  and  hiding  from  the  public. 


The  Republican  statement  reports  extensively  on  the  trials  of 
employees  Indicted  in  Michigan.  This  is  largely  an  evasion  of 
the  New  Republic's  point — namely,  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Consumers  Power  employees  were  flagrantly  violated  by  the  law- 
less actions  of  the  officers  of  the  Gadola  grand  Jury.  The  Republi- 
can statement  does  not  deny  this,  nor  does  it  deny  that  this  viola- 
tion was  permitted  to  occur  in  the  ofQces  of  the  company,  where 
employees  were  Illegally  cross-examined  and  subjected  to  Intimida- 
tion. In  view  of  this,  it  Is  splitting  hairs  rather  finely  to  argue, 
as  the  Republican  statement  does,  that  Consumers  Power  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  indictments.  For  in  the  minds  of  the  em- 
ployees it  was  very  definitely  associated  therewith.  As  an  apparent 
illustration  of  the  company's  broad-mindedness  It  is  reported  that 
one  of  the  indicted  employees.  Alfred  Timm.  was  put  back  to  work 
on  acquittal.  It  should  be  added  that  the  company  at  first  refused 
to  reinstate  Mr.  Timm.  It  did  so  only  afer  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  union  and  after  several  weeks'  delay. 

In  his  Pittsburgh  address.  Candidate  Willkle  proclaimed  his  long- 
standing loyalty  to  the  Wagner  Act  (he  was  frr  it  before  it  was 
passed!  and  premised  that  he  would  "see  to  it  lliat  any  selfish  and 
corrupt  force  that  opposes  collective  bargaining  will  have  the  hard 
hand  of  the  Government  against  it"  These  are  fine  words,  but  how 
can  they  be  reconciled  with  the  Willkle  labor  record?  It  provides 
seme  pretty  good  examples  of  opposition  to  collective  bargaining, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Willkle  ever  cracked  down  on 
the  officials  responsible  On  the  contrary,  the  opposition  was  per- 
mitted. If  net  encouraged,  to  continue  year  after  year.  Only  last 
April,  for  exanrple.  President  A.  C.  Blinn  of  Ohio  Edison  told  a 
committee  of  C  I  O.  representatives  who  had  asked  him  to  nego- 
tiate a  signed  contract.  "You're  not  going  to  get  it.  not  as  long  as 
I'm  pre.sident  *  That  has  been  Mr.  Blnn's  attitude  tor  a  number 
of  years,  and  it  was  first  exhibited  In  1926  when  he  refused  to  rentw 
a  cpntract  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.s  I.  B.  E  W..  and  then  proceeded 
to  smash  the  union  during  an  ensuing  strike.  There  have  been  no 
union  contracts  at  Ohio  Edison  since. 

Or  take  the  cast  of  President  William  Martin  of  Alabama  Power, 
whose  company  fostered  a  company  union  over  a  period  of  4  yearj — 
certainly  pretty  clear  evidence  of  opposition  to  collective  bargaining. 
Mr  Martin's  attitude  was  still  further  revealed  by  his  membership 
in  an  informal,  secret  committee  of  southern  industrialists  organ- 
ized to  exert  pressure  on  Alabama  newspapers  to  force  them  to 
adopt  an  antl  C.  I.  O.,  antl  New  Deal  policy  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Martin,  with  others,  called  on  Victor  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herpld  and  the  Birmingham  New?,  bernuse  his 
editorials  seemed  too  "radical,"  that  is,  too  new  deallsh.  This  com- 
mittee included,  in  addition  to  Martin.  President  John  L.  Perry  of 
the  Tennes.«ee  Coal  &  Iron.  President  C.  D  Barr  of  American  Cast 
Iron  and  Pipe.  President  Hugh  Morrow  of  Sloss-Shefflcld.  President 
George  Connors  of  Connors  Steel,  and  Wade  Oldham,  southern  dis- 
trict manager  of  Republic  Steel  The  story  of  this  visit  appears  in 
a  letter  which  Oldhannr  wrote  to  President  Rufus  J  Wysor  of  Re- 
public Steel  in  June  1937.  and  which  is  printed  in  th«>  La  Follette 
reports.     Here.  too.  it  would  seem  that  Mr,  Willkie  mls'od  a  splendid 

opportunity  to  strike  a  blew  for  genuine  collective  bargaining 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  such  discrepancies  between 
Mr.  Willkle's  fine  words  and  the  record  They  make  his  current  role 
as  champion   of  labor's  rights  seem  somewhat   less  than  plausible 

Note  —Page  references  In  the  La  Follette  reports  to  subsidiaries  Of 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  are  listed  below.  Figures  in  paren- 
theses represent  the  volum?  or  part  in  which  the  page  citation 
appears      (E   R.)   means  Espionage  Report. 
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Where  We  Stand  in  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  14.  1940 

Mr  WHrrriNGTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  cry  of  1917 
was  high  and  noble.    The  United  States  engaged  in  the  first 


World  War  to  end  ail  ^-ars.  We  built  the  largest  Navy  and 
we  enrolled  the  largest  Army  in  human  history. 

In  1916  there  were  244.483  men  in  the  Army.  At  the  time 
of  the  Armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  there  was  a  grand 
total  of  3^73.888  men  in  the  Army.  One-third  of  those  in 
the  Army  had  been  under  Are  or  had  engaged  in  combat. 

At  the  peak  of  the  World  War  in  1918  there  were  in  the 
Navy  215.817  enlisted  men  and  10,590  officers,  with  291366 
enlisted  men  and  21,618  officers  in  the  Naval  Reserves.  In  the 
Marine  Corps  there  were  72.639  oilisted  men,  with  1,916  of- 
ficers, and  there  were  5,968  enlisted  men  and  1,080  officers 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Tbere  were  536  ships  with  a  total  of  2.134.4d7  tons.  There 
was  unprecedented  expansion  tn  the  building  of  ships.  A 
world's  record  was  established— a  destroyer  was  built  In 
45  Va  days. 

Then  came  the  universal  cry  for  peace.  The  Disarmament 
Conference  was  held  in  Washington  in  1922.  The  United 
States  took  the  lead  to  promote  peace.  No  nation  ever  made 
a  greater  sacrifkse  in  behalf  of  peace.  We  destroyed  31  capital 
ships,  including  7  new  battleships  and  4  new  cruisers.  One 
of  the  battleships  was  80  percent  complete.  We  sacrificed 
^77.000.000  when  we  destroyed  7673«0  tons,  compared  with 
Britain's  447,450  tons  and  Japan's  355,730  tons.  In  1930  we 
agreed  to  dispose  of  331.109  tons  more.  If  we  had  not  de- 
stroyed our  ships  we  would  have  had  today  a  greater  N&vy 
than  can  be  built  in  the  next  5  yeai-s.  We  dropped  below 
Great  Britain;  we  were  almost  on  a  par  with  Japan.  We 
did  not  build  ships  to  replace. 

We  reduced  our  Army.  In  1921  there  were  in  the  Regular 
Army  227.344  men,  with  113,640  in  the  National  Guard  and 
66.906  in  the  Reierve  forces.  In  1932  there  were  133,042  in 
the  Regular  Army,  187,412  in  the  National  Guard,  and  119.708 
in  the  Reserves,  while  there  vere  only  81,093  enlisted  men 
in  the  Navy.  The  United  States,  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world,  thus  set  the  example  in  reducing  armaments  to 
promote  peace. 

Amazing  chAO^ses  occurred  in  other  nations.  £iux)pe  began 
to  rearm.  In  1922  democracy  among  all  peoples  and  in  all 
lands  was  at  its  climax.  By  1935,  or  in  13  years  following  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Cooferenoe.  more  than  half  of  the 

world  came  under  the  rule  of  dictators.  Nations  armed  to 
the  teeth.  Totalitarianism  obtained  in  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Russia.    The  agreed  limitations  on  armaments  expired  in  1936. 

PKB>ASATI01fS 

It  has  t>een  said  that  the  administration  in  power  for  the 
past  8  years  has  neglected  national  defense.  Let  the  record 
speak.  I  have  given  you  the  record  of  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration m  1932.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  always 
advocated  a  big  Navy.  Persooally,  I  have  always  supported 
a  big  Navy.  The  President  was  among  the  first  to  advocate 
preparedness.  E>emocracJe8  are  slow.  England  did  not  realize 
that  free  governments  were  threatened  unUl  li)37  tmt  finally 
3  years  ago.  England  adopted  the  policy  of  rearmament. 

From  1932  to  the  fiscal  year  1940  appropriations  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment increased  from  $447,460,000  to  $923,142,603.  while  ap- 
propriations for  the  Navy  had  increased  from  (357.618,000  to 
$943,373,249.  In  1939  the  United  States  authorised  the  build- 
ing of  4,500  airplanes. 

Personally  I  think  the  Army  was  slow,  bat  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  fcv  mechanised  equipment. 
The  Navy  was  enlarged.  On  May  11.  1940,  there  were  135.125 
men  in  tiie  Navy  and  25^067  in  the  Mariiie  Corps.  In  the 
Army  there  were  300X)00  men,  with  an  authorized  strength  of 
375.000. 

During  the  administration  ot  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a 
billion  dollars  of  emergency  funds,  in  addition  to  regular  ap- 
propriations, have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of 
planes,  airports,  mechanized  equipment,  and  in  the  building 
of  strategic  and  military  highways,  50  warships,  often  called 
the  "P.  W.  A.  fleet"  was  the  largest  single  peacetime  addition 
to  tile  Navy.  Ten  millions  of  doUars  were  appropriated  for 
mechanizing  the  Army  and  $9jOOQjOOO  were  an>ropriated  for 
the  Ordnance  Department.  Seventy-four  thousand  miles  of 
strategic  highways  have  been  constructed.    While  England 


awoke  before  the  United  States,  it  is  wholly  inaccurate  to 
say  that  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  not 
prepared  for  national  defense.  Tlie  greatest  appropriations 
ever  made  in  peacetimes  for  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been 
made  during  the  administration  of  FVanklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  this  was  prior  to  September  3,  1939,  when  the  second 
World  War  was  begun. 

SBOOND    WOKLA    WAS 

The  second  World  War  has  been  in  progress  a  Mttle  more 
than  a  year.  Peaceful  nations,  without  cause,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Poland  has  been  laid  waste.  Finland  has  been 
crushed,  peaceful  Norway  has  been  invaded,  happy  Holland 
has  been  overrun,  brave  Belgium  has  been  captured,  Vtanoe 
has  been  conquered,  and  England  has  been  fluting  with  her 
l»ck  to  the  waH  since  June  1,  1940.  The  dictators  are  on 
the  march:  totalitarianism  is  in  the  saddle.  Peaceful  coon- 
tries  with  inadequate  preparation  for  defense  to  repel  attack 
have  t>een  ravaged.  The  United  States  was  soon  disillusioned. 
We  thought  of  George  Washington;  we  turned  toward  the 
Monroe  £>octrine.  We  now  know  that  adequate  national  de- 
fense is  imp>erative. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  our  first  line  of  defense  for 
more  than  a  century.  We  now  realize  once  and  for  all  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  without  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps 
to  defend  it.  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  empty  words.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  efTective  must  be  defended.  The  safety 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

THX    UKITES    STATES   AWAKENS 

When  Germany  attacked  Norway  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recommended  $5,000,000,000  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  over  and  above  the 
record  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  previously 
made. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Navy  be  modernized,  that  the  Army 
be  mechanized,  that  airplanes  be  multiplied.  Following  the 
fall  of  France  the  President  recommended  another  $5,000.- 
000.000.  Congress  promptly  made  the  authorizations.  More 
than  $10,000,000,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  au- 
thorized in  the  last  3  months  and  contract  obligations  for 
$5,000,000,000  more  have  been  approved.  A  two-ocean  Navy 
has  been  planned.  An  Army  of  2.000,000  men  is  planned; 
35.000  modern  airplanes  is  the  inunediate  goaL  The  largest 
navy  in  the  world  is  to  be  built  and  the  best -trained  and 
the  best-equipped  army  in  human  history  is  piaruied. 


On  June  25.   1940,  a  revenue  bin  was  passed.     A  MUion 

dollars  was  provided  annually  in  additional  taxes  for  the 
next  5  years.  Taxes,  especially  upon  moderate  incomes, 
were  materially  increased.  In  Sept^ber  IMO  a  aecosid  tax 
bill  has  been  passed.  There  will  be  no  war  miUionaires. 
Excess-profits  taxes  are  to  be  levied.  The  restricting  pro- 
visions of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  respecting  the  oonstme- 
tion  of  naval  vessels  arul  aircraft  have  been  suspended.  Tlie 
tax  bill  provides  for  the  amortization  of  facilities  necessary 
for  national  defense. 

ormfsivB  wi 


We  have  reappraised  and  we  are  redefining  the  meaning  of 
national  defense.  For  years  we  were  content  to  var^e  the 
defense  of  home  and  native  land.  We  were  content  to  pro- 
vide for  defensive  warfare;  we  were  content  to  say  we  would 
not  fight  until  we  were  actually  attacked.  We  now  know 
that  only  oCFenslve  warfare  succeeds.  We  now  know  that 
successful  wars  must  be  waged  in  the  enemy's  territory.  The 
conqueror,  if  possible,  chooses  his  battlefields.  Above  all.  the 
victor  must  be  prepared.  Airplanes,  dive  bomhexs,  flame 
throwers,  armored  trucks,  and  huge  tanks  have  changed  the 
methods  of  warfare,  but  the  principles  are  imchanged.  Men 
still  count;  infantry  is  still  lmx)ortant;  there  Is  a  place  for 
cavalry.  Mechanized  equipment  is  now  imperative.  If 
France  was  overrtm  by  low-dlvlnc  bombers,  flame  throwers, 
arxl  tanks,  the  infantry  was  ck>se  at  hand  to  advance  and  to 
occupy.  Germany's  methods  in  Belgium  and  Prance  in  1940 
were  based  upon  the  tactics  of  concentration  on  the  center 
and  of  the  wide  enveloping  flank  movements  emploFed  by 
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Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  principles  of  of- 
fensive warfare  employed  by  Germany  were  used  by  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Stonewall  Jackson.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest.  Turner  Ashby.  and  John  S.  Mosby  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  The  technique  is  the  same;  the  instru- 
mentalities are  different.  The  Germans  used  airplanes  and 
tanks.  Generals  Stuart.  Ashby.  Mosby,  and  Forrest  used 
horses.  Tanks  are  mechanized  cavalry.  The  victor  got  there 
first  with  the  most  men  and  the  best  equipment.  Offensive 
warfare  is  always  victorious. 

THI  GEOWTH   or  THE    AUCT 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  is  375.000.  with  14,000 
officers.  At  present  there  are  380,000  men  in  the  Army.  The 
nmnber  will  be  increased  to  1.400,000  by  September  1,  1941.  \ 
The  National  Guard  has  a  strength  of  227.000.  with  15.000 
officers.  In  addition  to  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard,  there  are  a  total  of  120,000  Reserve  officers.  By 
January  1.  1941,  a  million  men  will  be  under  arms;  by  June 
1.  1941.  1.200.000  men  will  be  under  arms,  and.  as  stated,  by 
September  1,  1941.  1.400.000  men  will  be  enlisted,  with  an 
Army  of  2.000,000  planned. 

KXPAKSION  OF  THE  NAVT 

On  September  1.  1940,  there  were  408  combatant  battle- 
ships, including  the  50  old  destroyers  subsequently  traded 
to  Britain,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,344,000.  During  the 
month  of  May  77  ships  were  under  construction.  During  the 
month  of  August  132  were  being  built.  Two  hundred  addi- 
tional warships  will  be  constructed  to  make  a  two-ocean  Navy 
of  688  ships  in  the  next  5  years.  At  present  the  United  States 
Navy  is  the  most  efficient  among  the  nations. 

AIKPLANI3 

On  August  15,  1940,  the  Army  and  Navy  had  approximately 
5,079  planes.  Planes  on  order  under  signed  contract  aggre- 
gate 7.674  and  there  are  2,967  planes  tentatively  on  order. 
Aircraft  production  is  being  speeded  up  and  orders  are  being 
given  every  month.  The  rate  of  production  is  now  10.000 
annually.  It  is  expected  to  be  13.000  or  14  000  by  January  1, 
1941,  24,000  by  the  mid-year  1941,  and  36,000  by  early  1942. 
It  is  also  expjected  that  in  less  than  12  months  there  will  be 
25.000  airplanes  in  the  Army  and  10,000  in  the  Navy. 

The  Industrial  resources  of  the  United  States  surpass  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  industrial  capacity  of  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  capacity  is  being 
mobilized  for  national  defense.  If  the  automobile  factories 
in  the  United  States  can  manufacture  approximately  3,000.000 
automobiles  annually,  these  plants  can  be  converted  and  air- 
plane establishments  can  be  expanded  to  manufacture  500.000 
planes  annually. 

ARMS 

The  statement  is  made  that  we  have  not  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  train  the  draftees  and  enroUees  in  the  Army.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  ample  arms  for  training.  The  Army  has 
approximately  900,000  Springfield  rifles  and  1.500.000  Enfield 
rifles.  Some  uninformed  people  have  stated  that  these  rifles 
are  obsolete.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  They  are  of  a  type  simi- 
lar to  the  rifles  now  used  by  the  British.  German.  Italian,  and 
Japanese  Armies.  In  addition,  the  Army  has  nearly  60.000 
Garand  semiautomatic  rifles.  These  are  superior  to  any 
similar  weapons  produced  in  any  other  country.  These  rifles 
are  now  being  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  250  per  day.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  capacity  will  be  doubled,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  production  will  be  a  thousand  per  day. 

The  Army  has  on  hand  some  4,000  French  .75-mm.  guns, 
more  than  400  tanks,  and  485  armored  cars.  Six  thousand 
tanks  15  the  goal,  and  they  are  being  manufactured  every  day. 
Some  of  these  will  be  the  Isu'gest  ever  constructed. 

There  are  shortages  in  antiaircraft  guns;  there  are  short- 
ages in  tanks  and  In  antitank  guns,  in  munitions,  and  in 
explosives  of  certain  tjrpes;  but  such  shortages  will  not  inter- 
fere with  training  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  More- 
over. Congress  has  appropriated  for  increased  guns  and  arms; 
and  factories,  both  public  and  private,  are  operating  to 
capacity. 

There  have  been  delays;  bottlenecks  have  occurred,  but  pre- 
paredness is  now  on  in  full  swing.    Munitions  are  being 


manufactured,  tanks  and  cannons  are  being  built.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  mobilized;  the  Selective  Service  Act 
has  been  passed. 

SELICTTVE    TRAINING    AND   SERVICE    ACT   OF    1»40 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  peace,  the  United  States  has  adopted  con- 
scription. Annually  some  800.000  or  900.000  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35  will  be  selected  from  the  16,500.000 
in  the  country.  Provision  has  been  made  for  conscripting 
materials  and  supplies  if  such  action  becomes  necessary.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  for  both  men  and  property  are  similar 
to  the  language  of  the  act  of  1917. 

On  September  9,  1940,  $5,240,000,000  were  appropriated  in 
one  bill  for  preparedness.  During  the  present  week  $1,800.- 
000.000  to  provide  for  conscription  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
have  been  appropriated.  Other  large  appropriations  have 
been  made.  Delays  are  being  eliminated.  Speedy  con- 
struction is  being  promoted.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Corps  are  making  contracts  daily. 

Conscription,  in  a  democracy,  is  necessary  for  adequate 
defense.  The  United  States  passed  the  first  conscription  act 
to  save  the  Union  in  1863;  the  second  was  passed  in  1917. 
Conscription  is  the  fairest  and  most  just  way  to  provide  for 
national  defense.  The  right  man  will  be  provided  for  the 
right  job. 

AU.  FRONTS 

The  problem  of  preparedness  is  being  attacked  on  all 
fronts.  Housing  Is  being  provided  for  enroUees.  These  vol- 
unteering and  those  drafted  will  be  adequately  housed, 
clothed,  fed.  and  trained.  No  other  nation  provides  so  gen- 
erously for  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  as  does  the 
United  States. 

The  economic  front  is  not  being  overlooked.  It  has  its 
place  in  the  picture.  It  is  really  as  important  as  the  military 
front.  It  takes  money  to  prepare;  it  takes  money  to  fight; 
and  the  United  Stc^tes  must  put  its  financial  house  in  order 
to  provide  for  adequate  national  defense.  Preparedness 
means  borrowing.  The  country  cannot  borrow  if  deficits  for 
ordinary  expenditures  continue.  The  annual  Budget  must  be 
balanced. 

The  United  States  has  thought  the  matter  through.  Some 
criticize  because  we  have  been  slow  to  prepare.  Some  criti- 
cize because  the  Army  has  enrolled  men  rather  than  manu- 
factured tanks.  The  remedy,  however,  is  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes made.  Criticism  alone  will  be  destructive;  it  will 
retard  preparedness.  Statesmen  will  cooperate  to  provide  for 
the  best  equipment  and  for  the  best-trained  men.  After  all. 
men  are  more  important  than  tanks  and  machines.  These 
cannot  think.  Man  alone  can  think.  Morale  and  trained 
men  are  imperative  in  national  defense. 

TWO  OPTIMISTIC  FACTORS 

There  has  been  df  lay  in  the  defense  program;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Britain,  we  have  time  to 
prepare  to  meet  any  military  or  naval  threat  of  any  dictator 
in  any  country.  T^o  factors  give  us  optimism.  First,  naval 
and  air  bases  along  outlying  islands  have  been  provided. 
The  President  traded  50  old  destroyers  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  naval  and  air  bases  and  for  the  renewed  assur- 
ance that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  battle 
of  Britain,  the  British  Fleet  will  never  surrender  but  will  cro.'=s 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  second  factor:  Great  Britain  and 
France,  before  the  fall  of  France,  were  buying  munitions  and 
armaments  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  United  States 
adopted  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  provided  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps.  Great 
Britain  had  placed  war  orders  for  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
other  military  equipment  in  the  United  States  amounting  to 
$2,000,000,000.  American  industry  is  geared  for  munitions; 
the  capacity  is  unequaled.  Now  that  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  prepare,  private  industrial  plants  can  be 
utilized,  for  they  are  keyed  to  production. 

There  have  been  some  delays  because  factories  are  en- 
gaged in  supplying  Britain.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  United  States  in  the  program  for  defense  Ls  profiting  in 
1940  Just  as  the  country  profited  in  1917  from  British  orders 
for  arms  and  munitions. 
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There  are  other  reasons  for  comfort.  The  airplane  has 
annihilated  space,  but  even  so  it  win  be  difflciilt  to  transport 
a  large  army  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  Jitters.  The  United  States  Is  not  as  weak  as  some  would 
have  the  public  believe,  nor  yet  is  It  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 
We  will  be  much  stronger  within  the  next  6  months.  There  is 
no  danger  of  immediate  attack,  but  unpreparedness  always 
invites  attack,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined to  repel  as  well  as  to  defend. 

We  seek  no  land;  we  covet  no  territory.  We  prize  our  free- 
dom. We  know  that  we  can  be  free  only  as  we  are  able  to 
defend.  We  know  that  to  defend,  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  on  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

National  defen.se  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Preparedness  is  uppermost.  The  United  States  is  travel- 
ing the  road  to  preparedness.  Tlie  road  will  be  hard;  it  will 
be  long:  there  will  be  many  bumps;  there  may  be  some  de- 
tours, but  within  5  years  the  United  States  will  become  the 
world's  greatest  military,  naval,  and  air  power. 


Lindsay  Carter  Warren 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  31,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  listened  to  a 
communication  from  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  LnroSAY  Carter  Warren.  He 
has  tendered  his  resignation  and  after  today  will  no  longer  be 
a  Member  of  this  legislative  body. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Warren  on  various  committees  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  have  also  worked  together  on  legislative  programs. 
We  can  comment  with  all  sincerity  on  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  leaving 
us  today.  On  many  occasions  Mr.  Warren  has  presided  over 
the  House,  and  he  has  done  so  in  an  able  and  forceful  manner. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  express  appreciation  of  people  while 
they  are  alive  instead  of  waiting  until  they  have  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  So  I  want  to  say  to  our  former  colleague  that 
he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  in  this  body. 

Noted  for  his  integrity  and  ability,  he  has  contributed  much 
to  the  splendid  work  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
accomplished  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Tomorrow  he  will  take  the  oath  of  office  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  where  a  new  field  of  opportunity 
will  be  opened  to  him.  His  past  record  Indicates  that  this 
Important  offlce  will  have  in  Lxmdsat  Warren  a  man  who  can 
meastu-e  up  and  will  measure  up  to  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  this  type  of  man  as  their  new  Comptroller 
General. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  field  of  opportunity. 


The  Indian  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  legislation  In  behalf  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  is  pending  before  the  House,  having 
passed  the  Senate.    One  bill  in  particular  relates  to  a  mis- 


calculation of  interest  by  the  Government  and  which  interest 
the  Government  owes  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill  and  the  House  committee  has 
reported  It  for  favorable  consideration.  As  a  part  of  my 
remarks  I  enclose  a  resolution  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Keetoowah  Society,  Inc..  which  substantially  represents  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  which  resolution  refers  indirectly  to 
this  bill,  and  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Advisory  Covincil  of  the  Keetoowah  Society, 
Inc ,  That — 

Wliereas  the  present  administration  has  seen  fit  to  recognize 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  tht  resuicted  Indians,  and  has  Improved 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  Clierokee  people  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  excellent  schools  for  our  children,  and  has 
Improved  henlth  conditions  by  establishing  free  hospitals,  and  by 
providing  work  for  unemployed  Indians,  and. 

Whereas  It  was  the  belief  of  this  group  of  f>eople  that  upon 
abolition  of  their  government  they  would  be  entitled  to  certain 
protection  and  beneflte  according  tc<  the  treaties;  and  that  we  op- 
pose the  Gratuity  Act  and  wish  It  to  be  repealed;  and 

That  we  earnestly  commend  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress,  and  especially  our  Oklahoma  delegation,  for  their 
support  of  favorable  Indian  legislation,  in  the  face  of  strong  oppo- 
sition in  Congress;    and 

That  the  Honorable  Senator  Eukxr  Thomas  has  introduced  the 
bill  establishing  the  Indian  Comml«iion  or  Indian  Court  of  Claims, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  conclusion  of  certain  claims,  and 
we  urge  the  s[>eedy  passage  of  said  Iilll.  and 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  at  Indian 
Affairs  tlirough  the  Indian  Bureau  should  he  commended  for  their 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  believe  that  minor  dis- 
crepancies in  carrying  out  the  lnt<!ntlon  of  the  law  will  be  cor- 
rected. 

Therefore  the  above  resolution  is  hereby  adopted  this  the  7th  day 
of  October  1940. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Prank  J.  Boudinot,  Washington,  Q.  C,  recognised  attorney  for  the 
Keetoowah  Society,  Inc. 

Madison  Cakxt, 
Chairman  of  Advisory  Council. 
Approved  this  7th  day  of  October  1940. 

Oabrikl  Tarkpcn, 
President  of  Society. 
Levi  B.  Obttts, 
First  Vice  President. 

JOHNSOM  KEENra. 

Second  Vice  President. 
[incorporated  seal]  Stephen  Ooswke. 

Cherokee  Secretary. 
I.  Levi  B.  Grltts.  on  behalf  of  the  Representative  Committee  of  the 
Chcrokees,  selected  by  the  whole  of  the  Cherokee  people  May  1924. 
who  signed  the  attorney's  contract  of  May  26.  1934.  do  hereby  endorse 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  of  the  Keetoowah  Society,  Inc., 
and  approve  the  same. 

Lrvi  B.  Oritts. 
Chairman  of  Cherok.ee  Represen  tative  Committee. 


Government  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  quotations  from  the  press 
as  indicated  and  references  to  Government  records. 

These  remarks  which  I  am  inserting,  will  form  part  of  a 
book  which  I  am  now  writing.  The  contents  will  refer  to  my 
experiences  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  in  regard  to  those 
problems  which  confront  any  Member  of  Congress.  I  shall 
discuss  and  explain  many  of  the  remarks  I  have  made,  and 
shall  promise  one  thing,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  "let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may." 

POWERS   GRANTED  It)  CONCKXSS 

Article  1.  section  8:  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to — 
Paragraph  2;  Borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

T^e  Constitution  sets  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
Congress  may  borrow,  but  it  must  be  for  the  common  defense 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
power  to  borrow  money  Is  not  restricted  by  the  Constitution, 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  limited  by  article  1,  section  9.    This 
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section  denies  certain  powers  to  Congress  and  requires  that 
the  public  be  informed  in  regard  to  all  expenditures. 

Section  9.  paragraph  7:  No  money  sball  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

In  reading  this  paragraph.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  official  in  the  Treasury  Department  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  if  "a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money"  was  published 
monthly  In  the  press,  that  the  people  would  not  demand  im- 
mediate resignation  or  impeachment  of  every  public  ofiBcial 
responsible  for  wastefulness  and  the  squandering  of  public 
wealth. 

The  total  Federal  income  since  1933.  including  all  money 
used  and  the  billions  which  have  been  borrowed,  amounts  to 
mere  than  $65,000,000,000.  I  wonder  what  would  happen 
today  if  an  exact  account  was  published  stating  the  purposes 
for  which  this  $65,000,000,000  have  been  used  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration. 

Suppose  a  detailed  account  was  given  of  money  paid,  for 
not  raising  pigs,  to  farmers  who  never  had  a  pig  on  their 
property.  Suppose  a  detailed  account  was  published  of 
money  p>aid,  for  not  raising  wheat  on  waste  land,  to  politicians 
who  would  not  know  the  difference  between  a  grain  of  wheat 
and  a  soybean.  Suppose  a  detailed  account  was  published 
stating  hew  money  appropriated  by  Congress  has  been  squan- 
dered on  writers'  projects,  film  projects,  theater  projects,  and 
on  publicity  to  sell  these  to  the  public.  Suppose  an  account 
was  published  giving  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Federal 
propaganda  bureaus,  which  are  interwoven  into  nearly  every 
department. 

Supiwse  an  accoimt  was  published  of  the  money  wasted  on 
the  W.  P.  A.,  as  we  hear  about  it  in  Congress.  Suppose  a 
detailed  account  was  published  stating  the  cost  of  Presiden- 
tial fishing  parties,  trips  in  special  trains,  and  other  trans- 
portation charged  to  Government  expense.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  procedure  employed  in  recovering  money 
lost  on  short  accounts.  I  recall  having  seen  one  account 
which  was  over  $80,000  short.  I  fear  the  outcome  were  the 
public  informed  of  the  corruption  and  graft  which  appear  in 
testimony  at  the  hearings  before  various  committees. 

Much  of  this  is  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
is  available  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  Government  by 
writing  to  their  representatives  in  the  House  or  Senate  or 
by  subscribing  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

To  date  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than  $15,000.- 
000.000  for  national  defense,  a  sum  of  money  which  cannot  be 
expended  sanely,  soundly,  and  economically  in  2  years,  the 
time  limit  set  in  the  Constitution  on  appropriations  for  rais- 
ing and  supporting  armies.  What  is  this  huge  sum  of  money 
to  be  used  for?  Will  it  be  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
our  own  defenses  or  is  it  to  be  squandered  on  the  defenses  of 
England  and  the  British  war  machine?  All  this  and  more 
should  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
who  ultimately  must  pay  the  national  debt.  To  me  lack  of 
interest  and  public  apathy  is  a  sign  which  portends  evil  for 
all  of  us.  and  especially  those  who  have  the  interest  of  this 
Republic  at  heart.  I  sincerely  hope  the  people  will  arouse 
themselves  and  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment, If  or  when  Congress  convenes  in  1941.  Failure  to  heed 
this  warning  to  set  the  Government  right  can  only  end  in 
complete  disintegration  of  our  Government  as  it  was  given 
to  us  in  1787. 

Let  us  now  review  a  few  queer  financial  transactions  which 
occurred  during  the  Wilson  administration,  by  a  President 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  Congress.  Both  of  them  came  Into  power  in  1912, 
the  year  before  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  amend- 
ments. 

The  happenings  In  1913  were  not  accidental,  neither  was 
the  orgy  of  fraud  and  political  corruption  that  existed  pre- 
vious to  1913,  for  all  was  planned  by  the  same  people,  who 
were  interested  In  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
so  that  thesy  could  raid  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 


and  take  complete  possession  of  it,  as  they  have  done  today. 
A  glimpse  in  the  past  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 

Anglophiles  here  in  America,  the  hyphenated  and  the  myopic 
would-be  aristocracy,  who  are  more  interested  in  England 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  I  have  Uttle  or  no  re- 
spect for  those  who  forget  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  and  that  our  greatest  pro- 
tection is  in  the  consolidation  of  North  America. 

In  the  archives  at  Washington  and  from  official  correspond- 
ence which  passed  from  and  to  President  Wilson,  one  may 
discover  how  $1,500,000,000  in  gold  was  illegally  advanced  to 
European  countries  after  the  World  War  was  over.  Much  of 
this  money  was  advanced  by  the  Treasury  Department  on 
the  President's  request,  even  after  Congress  had  denied  au- 
thorization of  such  loans.  It  appears  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  money  was  advanced  for  political  reasons  or  as  a  bribe 
for  the  support  of  President  Wilson's  pet  hobby— the  League 
of  Nations.  Little  did  he  care  what  this  subversive  and  un- 
American  organization  which,  like  the  Federal  Union.  Inc.. 
was  promoted  to  sell  America  as  a  colony  to  the  British 
Empire  or  as  a  minor  unit  in  the  League  of  Nations,  cost  the 
American  p)eople  in  freedom  and  money. 

From  the  $1,500,000,000  in  gold  which  was  illegally  loaned 
by  our  Treasury  Department  to  European  powers  after  the 
war  was  over.  England  received  $330,000,000.  Prance  $435,- 
000.000.  Italy  $465,000,000,  and  Belgium  $165,000,000.  The 
balance  of  the  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  was  divided  among 
the  smaller  European  states. 

On  November  15.  4  days  after  the  war  was  over  and  long 
before  Czechoslovak. a  was  recognized  as  a  nation  by  other 
powers.  Thomas  M.  Masaryk  received  a  personal  warrant 
from  the  Treasury  Department  for  $5,000,000.  In  all.  Czecho- 
slovakia received  from  our  own  Treasury  Department  $61.- 
200.000  which  had  not  t>een  authorized  by  Congress,  and  was. 
therefore,  an  illegal  loan.  Rumania,  which  was  not  even  at 
war  with  Germany,  received  $20,000,000  of  such  loans. 

On  March  27.  1919,  we  paid  England  $90,000,000  in  cash  for 
transporting  our  troops  to  Europe,  when  we  should  in  reality 
have  given  her  credit  on  the  money  owing  to  us.  The  Gov- 
ernment advanced  $25,000  to  bring  the  Liberian  delegation 
and  $100,000  to  bring  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  peace 
conference.     All  this  is  now  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

On  November  13.  1918.  $9,000,000  was  paid  to  Belgium,  on 
November  15.  $7,000,000  was  paid  to  Czechoslovakia  at  a  time, 
as  I  have  already  said,  when  she  had  no  government  or 
boundaries  assigned  to  her.  On  December  18.  1918.  a  special 
credit  of  $250,000,000  had  been  granted  to  England  and  on 
December  30,  1918.  $100,000,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Italy. 

After  granting  these  illegal  loans  to  European  nations. 
Secretary  McAdoo  appeared  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  September  12.  1918,  to  ask  for  au'horization. 
This  the  committee  refused  to  give  him  and  he  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  December  16.  1918. 

When  Mr.  McAdoo  resigned.  Carter  Glass  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  very  time  that  Secretary 
Glass  was  cabling  the  Pre.sident  for  permission  to  advance 
England  another  $150,000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner.  American 
consul  general  in  London,  was  reporting  on  England's  ex- 
penditures of  millions  to  acquire  control  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Co.,  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Co.  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
to  obtain  an  oil  monopoly  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  Philip  Kennedy.  American  commercial 
attache  in  London,  was  complaining  of  propaganda  being  sent 
to  this  country  by  Edward  Bell,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
representing  England's  superior  maritime  interest  as  a  reason 
for  allowing  her  to  remain  the  predominant  naval  power  of 
the  world. 

While  the  American  Treasury  officials  were  letting  Russian 
assets  slip  through  their  fingers.  J.  P.  Morgan  k  Co..  fiscal 
agents  for  the  British  Government,  were  selling  for  British 
account  all  Russian  supplies  that  had  been  purchased  in  this 
country. 

They  were  not  deposiUng  the  proceeds  with  Bakhmeteff, 
the  Russian  representative,  but  transmitting  them  to  their 
principal,  the  British  Government. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Leffingwell  significantly 
wrote  on  March  5,  1918,  that  "it  would  seem  that  the  British 

Government  is  looking  after  its  interests  very  well." 

Diirlng  tht  entire  perltxl  when  the  $1,500,000,000  was  being  ad- 
vanced, oxir  repreaentatlves  here  and  abroad  were  being  pressed  by 
pleas  for  canceling  Allied  indebtedness  to  us.  prominent  partners  in 
this  new  correspondence  being  Lloyd  George.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
and  Basil  Blaclcett.  financial  representative  of  the  British  Treasury, 
who  made  his  office  with  J   P.  Morgan  &  Co  .  British  fiscal  agents. 

I  have  Included  this  quotation  to  show  the  close  relationship 
^  between  the  British  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  next  quotation  is  to  show 
how  subservient  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  is 
to  the  American  international  bankers,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  financial  representatives  of  the  British  Treasury,  or  the 
English  international  bankers. 

Let  me  now  take  you  back  to  April  25.  1917,  so  that  I  may 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  over- 
drawn her  account  with  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000,000. 

The  British  Government  could  not  meet  this  overdraft  or 
let  me  say — that  the  British  Government,  no  doubt,  preferred 
that  our  Treasury  should  meet  the  overdraft,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  British  policy  toward  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Treasury  did  meet  this  overdraft  by  issuing  a  warrant 
for  $200,000,000  to  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring  Rice,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  in 
this  manner  our  international  financiers  came  to  the  rescue 
of  their  brothers  across  the  water  during  the  World  War  and 
it  is  in  the  same  manner  they  now  expect  the  United  States 
to  step  to  their  rescue  In  1940. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  the  Allies  were  indebted  to 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $12,000,000,000  in  gold. 
The  dollar  at  that  time  contained  25.8  grains  of  gold  0.9  fine. 
This  $12,000,000,000  when  converted  into  the  present  inter- 
national dollar,  which  contains  15.521  grains  gold  0.9  fine, 
amounts  to  approximately  $20,319,286,400.  and  this  is  today, 
October  17,  1940.  approximately  $1,000,000,000  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  gold  now  stored  in  the  various  vaults  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Those  who  advocate  more  help  to  England,  including  the 
Executive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  pro-Brit- 
ish and  prointernational  groups  should  now  bear  in  mind 
that  this  money  is  still  owing  to  us,  including  defaulted  inter- 
■  est  over  a  period  of  more  than  20  years.  In  other  words,  we 
have  taken  a  terrific  beating  since  the  World  War  and  are  in 
no  position  financially  to  extend  credit  or  financial  aid  to  any 
power  In  the  present  war. 

Those  who  advocate  that  we  exhaust  our  credit  to  help  the 
English  International  bankers  should  remember  that  it  was 
with  money  we  loaned  to  them  they  bought  control  of  the 
world's  fuel  oil  supply.  Did  the  English  financiers  in  this 
transaction  give  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  United 
States?  They  did  not;  it  was  all  for  England.  However, 
the  point  to  remember  Is  that  all  loans  advanced  to  England 
illegally  and  without  authority  of  Congress,  including  loans 
authorized  by  Congress,  are  now  a  part  of  the  debt  that  Eng- 
land owes  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  loaned  this  money  to  the 
English  bankers,  through  the  Treasury  Department,  and  these 
loans  are  now  a  part  of  our  national  debt  upon  which  we  pay 
interest  and  which  we  owe  to  the  American  international 
bankers. 

In  a  confidential  message  to  the  President,  dated  February 
23,  1920,  Norman  H.  Davis,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  told  the 
President  he  thought  that  England  might  have  a  secret  treaty 
agreement  to  cancel  the  debt  owed  her  by  Italy.  Referring 
to  the  pending  proposal  of  the  British  Chancelor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  cancelation  of  intergovernmental  war  loans 
Davis'  remarks  to  the  President  are  pertinent: 

The  Brltu>h  might  thus  in  great  part  at  our  expense  dispose  of 
their  treaty  obligations 

Tvio  day.s  earlier  Davis  had  written  the  President  regard- 
ing the  debt-cancelation  proposal: 


While  the  Allies  have  never  buntly  so  stated,  their  poflcy  seems 
to  be  to  make  Germany  Indemnify  them  for  having  started  the 
war  and  to  make  us  indemnify  them  for  not  having  entered  the 

war  sooner. 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  compare  a  few  illegal  acts  of 
the  Wilson  administration  with  one  or  two  of  the  many 
illegal  acts  which  have  been  committed  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

It  was  upwn  the  insistence  of  President  Wilson  that  over 
$1,500,000,000  in  gold  was  loaned  to  Europe,  not  only  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law  but  without  authority  from  Congress.  One 
of  the  most  obnoxious  and  conniving  acts  of  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration was  the  manner  in  which  Rumarua  became  eligi- 
ble for  a  $20,000,000  loan.  The  procedure  employed  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  case  of  Rumania  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
manner  in  which  President  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  acted  in  the  im- 
peachable and  illegal  transfer  of  naval  ships,  combat  air- 
planes, secret  instruments,  and  other  war  equipment  to 
England. 

Take  the  case  of  Rumania.  On  January  2,  1919,  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  Paris  cabled  Albert  Rathbone,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  saying  it  was  claimed 
that  $5,000,000  was  immediately  needed  for  Rumania  to  buy 
supplies,  including  shoes  and  clothing,  from  England. 

The  Treasury  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  for  this 
advance.  Rathbone  wrote  a  letter  to  Frank  L.  Polk.  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  Lansing  being  abroad  with 
President  Wilson.    Rathbone  said: 

Under  the  statutes  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
ma^-e  loans  to  forrlgn  governmenlB,  he  is  permitted  to  establish 
credits  only  in  favor  of  foreign  governments  "then  engaged  In  war 
witli  the  enemies  of  the  United  States."  1  shall  accordingly  be 
obliged  If  the  Department  of  State  wUl  be  good  enough  to  Inform 
this  IDepartment  whether  the  Government  of  Rumania  comes  within 
this  limitation. 

Now  the  Department  of  State  was  up  against  it.  It  had 
already  rendered  decision  to  the  effect  that  Rumania  was  not 
at  war  with  Germany,  and  Prank  L.  Polk  said  so  in  his  cable 
to  Secretary  Lansing  on  January  3: 

Legal  difficulties  in  regard  to  a  loan  to  Rumania  are  whether  at 
the  present  time  Rumania  is.  as  a  nuitter  of  fact,  at  war.  so  as  to  be 
regarded  as  belligerent  within  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress; 
Whether  Rumanian  rcpresontatlvcs  here  have  authority  from  duly 
constituted    government    to   sign   obligations   for   advances:    also 

whether   the   loan   will    be   used  for   the   purpose   which    the   act   of 
Congress  contemplated. 

No  information  on  the  first  point — whether  Rumania  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  war — has  been  received  here  other  than  the 
following:  A  telegram  dated  November  9.  from  minister,  which 
telegram  was  di  layed  6  weeks,  stated  that  the  King  was  prepared  to 
demand  surrender  of  Germans  and  reenter  the  war. 

A  telegram  from  ambassador,  dated  December  12.  quoted  a  col- 
league as  saying  that  it  was  understood  no  declaration  of  war  could 
be  made  by  the  present  Government  of  Rumania,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, but  that  Rumania  could  \x  looked  upon  as  an  ally,  although 
not  formerly  recognized  as  such.  Department,  however,  assumed  you 
have  information  showing  that  In  fact  Rumania  is  In  state  of  war 

I    with  Germany,  and   if   this   assumption   is  correct,   the   first   legal 

I    difficulty  would  be  satisfied. 

No  doubt  Rumania  would  make  a  declaration  of  war  upon  sug- 

,  gestlon  of  American  representative  who  can  now  be  reached  by 
telegraph. 

Without  any  doubt  this  is  one  of   the  most  astonishing 

j  documents  in  our  diplomatic  history. 

1  The  State  Department  could  not  decently  go  back  on  its 
decision  that  Rumania  was  not  actually  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. But  it  suggests  that  Secretary  Lansing  loc*  around  in 
Paris  and  try  to  find  some  plausible  eudence  under  which 
Rumania  could  be  considered  to  be  at  war.  Finally  Polk  flatly 
suggested  that  the  American  representative  at  Bucharest  in- 
duce the  Rumanian  Government  to  declare  war  on  Germany, 
which  2  months  before  had  surrendered  unconditionally  and 
laid  down  its  arms. 

So  far  as  is  known.  Rumania  never  did  make  such  an  opera 
boufle  declaration  of  war.  The  correspondence  reveals  no 
trace  of  Lansing  being  able  to  advance  evidence  of  Rumania 
being  at  war.  Nevertheless  this  $5,000,000  was  delivered  over 
to  Rumania  on  February  8,  1919. 
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What  happened  was  this: 

On  January  14  President  Wilson  cabled  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Glass: 

The  situation  new  existing  in  that  country,  critical  for  Rumania 
herself  and  attended  with  the  possibility  of  consequences  less  purely 
local,  persuades  me,  as  matter  of  policy  and  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense,  to  lend  my  strong  approval  to  the  establushment 
of  the  proposed  credit,  even  though  there  may  be  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  legal  authority  of  the  present  Rumanian  Government 
to  negotiate  foreign  loans  or  to  delegate  authority  to  its  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States. 

President  Wilson  used  national  defense  and  emergency 

as  an  excuse  to  sell  America  to  the  international  bankers. 
Presidsnt  Roosevelt  has  sold  America  to  the  international 
bankers,  using  the  same  excuse,  "national  emergency"  and 
"national  defense."  with  our  first  line  at  the  disposal  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  quite  evident  after  reading  Wilson's  telegram  that  he, 
like  Roosevelt,  was  quite  agreeable  to  disregard  all  principles 
on  the  pretense  that  it  was  for  national  defense.  Whether  the 
act  was  legal  or  not  did  not  matter  to  President  Wilson  as  long 
as  he  had  his  way.     What  is  not  so  easily  understood  is  the 

attitude  of  the  State  Department  in  accepting  such  flimsy 
excuse  for  advancing  $20,000,000  illegally.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasui-y.  Carter  Qlass.  did,  to  be  sure,  oppose  this  loan, 
and  informed  the  President  of  his  objection,  but  was.  in  spite 
of  this,  willing  to  go  along  if  a  reasonable  excuse  was  provided 
for  him.  This  came  in  a  form  of  a  letter  dated  January  18 
from  Secretary  Polk,  in  which  he  backed  up  on  his  previous 
decision.    His  letter  said: 

Have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rathbone's  letters  of  January  3 
and  11,  addressed  to  Mr.  Polk,  in  which  the  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
whether  Rumania  Is  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  statutes  which  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  establish  credits  only  in  favor  of  governments  "then  engaged  in 
war  with  enemies  of  the  United  States."  I  bsg  to  advise  you  that 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Department.  Rumania  is  In  a  state  of  war 
with  CSermany  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  belligerent  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

So  Rumania  got  her  $5,000,000. 

On  February  8  Mr.  Rathbone  notified  N.  K.  Lahovary, 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Rumanian  Legation  at  Washington, 
that— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  established  in  favor  of  your 
government  a  further  credit  of  •6.000.000. 

Mr.  Lahovary  drew  the  money  out  on  the  same  day. 

Before  we  were  done  Rumania  got  $15,000,000  more  of  this 
£ame  Liberty  Loan  money,  all  advanced  after  the  Armistice 
end  without  authorization  of  Congress. 

The  Treasury  certainly  was  "using  its  power  to  support  the 
President's  policies. " 

I  have  included  in  this  chapter  many  unusual  procedures  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  so  that  th=>y  may  be  compaied 
With  the  New  Deal  collectivism  in  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. The  Wilson  administration  cost  the  Nation  about  $47,- 
000,000.000  and  left  us  with  a  $24,000,000,000  national  debt, 
an  increased  debt  of  ever  $22,000,000,000.  The  Roosevelt 
administration  has  cost  the  Nation  more  than  $60,000,000,000 
and  increased  the  national  debt  from  around  $20  000,000.000 
In  1933  to  the  staggering  figure  of  over  $44,000,000,000  as  of 
October  1940. 

It  was  President  Wilson  who  ignored  the  law  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  when  he,  for  "political  considera- 
tion," illegally  loaned  to  foreign  nations  and  without  authority 
from  Congress  over  $1,500,000,000,  and  it  was  his  Secretary 
Of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  connived  with 
him  to  defraud  the  United  States  when  they  gave  him  their 
aid. 

It  was  in  the  Wilson  administration  our  representative 
democratic  Government  of  the  United  States  was  converted 
into  a  democracy,  without  balance,  control,  or  State  repre- 
sentation in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
with  Wilson  that  the  people  lost  control  of  the  State  and  the 
use  of  It.  as  an  organized  unit,  to  represent  its  people  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  States  maintain  control  and  balance  in  the  Federal 
Government. 


It  was  President  Wilson  who  violated  his  oath  of  cfBce  when 
he  attempted  to  include  the  United  States,  shorn  of  its  sov- 
ereign rights,  as  a  minor  unit  in  the  League  of  Nations.  And 
it  was  President  Wilson  who  made  it  fashionable  to  employ 
Carnegie-endowed  and  subservient  pro-English  professors, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  ether  Intellectual  crackpots  to  ad- 
ministrate Federal  Government  departments.  It  was  he  who 
selected  internationalists,  international  bankers.  Anglophiles, 
international  Jews,  and  rabbinical  teachers  as  advLsers  in 
national  and  international  affairs.    It  was  Wilson  who  (,ave 

momentum  to  the  undermining  of  America  when  he,  with- 
out cause,  launched  this  Nation  in  a  war  that  cost  more  than 
100.000  in  lives  and  left  us  with  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands wounded  and  disabled. 

It  was  the  World  War  which  paved  the  road  for  com- 
munism in  America  by  the  easy  admission  of  socialistic  and 
communistic  German  and  Russian  refugees  from  Europe. 

As  Carnegie  picked  up  the  unfinished  work  of  Cecil  Rhodes 

to  undermine  America,  so  Roosevelt  has  taken  up  the  un- 
finished work  of  Wilson  to  internationalize.  de-Americanize, 
and  prepare  the  United  States  to  become  an  unimportant 
imit  in  the  Federal  Union.  Inc..  or  the  new  international 
dream  government,  with  a  world  capital  at  Jerusalem  under 

a  Judaic  English  king. 

Comparing  the  two.  President  Wilson  and  President  Roose- 
velt, we  find  them  alike  in  their  indifferent  attitude  toward 
Congress,  constitutional  government,  the  law.  national  se- 
curity, public  welfare,  and  the  national  debt.  We  find  them 
alike  in  their  biased  attitude  toward  foreign  nations  and  in 
their  meager  knovlrdge  of  world  affairs. 

The  pedagoR.  Mr.  Wilson,  is  net  recorded  as  ha\ing 
owned  or  operated  any  business,  or  having  been  engaged  in 
any  commercial  enterprise,  where  success  depended  upon 
ability  to  meet  stiff  competition.  Such  oxperiences  are  nec- 
essary and  should  be  locked  upon  as  qualification  for  leader- 
ship and  particularly  for  one  who  is  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  the  beard  of  directors  cf  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  only  good  sense  to  follow  the  same  sound  principles 
in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
usually  followed  in  the  election  of  a  president  in  a  well-or- 
ganized and  successfully  operated  business.  If  you  have  your 
last  cent  invested  in  a  business,  and  find  that  increased  earn- 
ings depend  upon  sound  operation  and  the  personal  ability 
of  the  president  and  the  board  of  directors,  why  elect  any 
man  President  of  the  United  States  who  has  never  operated  a 
business  or  shown  any  inclination  to  risk  his  capital  on  his 
own  ability  in  competition  v/ith  others  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try? This  is  particularly  pertinent,  in  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appoints  his  own  board  of  directors,  namely, 

the  heads  of  established  Government  departments,  his  own 
Cabinet. 

Why  elect  any  man  President  of  the  United  States  who 
holds  a  record  in  business  failures  and  who  also  L^  recorded 
as  having  engaged  in  deception  and  dissembling?  Why  place 
anyone  who  has  proved  to  b-?  unstable,  vindictive,  intolerant, 
and  clearly  incompetent  in  charge  cf  an  office  that  requires 
a  person  who  is  well  balanced,  cool,  experienced,  and  compe- 
tent to  meet  all  problems  with  a  clear  vision  and  unbiased 
mind? 

Do  you  not  realize.  Mr.  Citizen,  that  it  is  your  indifference 
and  lack  of  interest  in  the  caliber  of  men  you  elect  to  admin- 
istrate your  Government,  that  is  in  reality  responsible  for  its 
disintegration,  for  our  participation  in  wars,  and  for  the 
national  debt  which  is  charged  agamst  the  credit  cf  the 
United  States? 

Do  you  not  also  realize  that  it  is  we.  the  people,  who  pay 
the  price  and  whose  lives  are  sacrificed  in  wars,  planned  and 
promoted  by  organized  minorities,  who  we  unmindfully  sup- 
And  do  you  not  realize  that  the  national  kept  or  con- 
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trolled  press,  radio,  and  cinema  are  directed  by  weU-financed. 
powerful  minorities,  and  that  such  subversive  political  ma- 
chines are  employed  by  public  enemies  to  defame  and  destroy 
anyone  who  rises  in  the  defense  of  the  people's  rights  and  in 
the  support  of  constitutional  government? 

Egotism  is  no  qualification  for  office,  and  It  is  ill  befitting 
anyone  to  presume  that  he  is  indispensable  in  a  NaUon  of 


130.000.000  people.  That  is  particularly  true  when  such  per- 
son has  taken  no  part  in  the  creation  and  operation  of  our 
national  industries.  No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  well  supplied  with  this  type  of  self- 
adulators,  and  that  their  major  qualification  is  conversation 
to  fool  the  public,  so  that  they  may  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office. 

The  gentlemen  who  saved  the  world  for  democracy.  social- 
Ism,  and  communism,  and  the  leader  of  the  New  Deal,  who  is 
carrying  en  the  work  of  his  Democratic  predecessor,  can  in 
nc  sense,  as  their  records  show,  be  called  diplomats,  because 

both  are  meddlers  in  foreign  afTairs  and  in  the  government 
of  foreign  nations.  Neither  of  them  has  been  neutral,  nor 
have  they  shown  by  their  acts  as  recorded  that  they  ever  had 
B  correct  understanding  of  the  word  "neutrality." 

Both  surrounded  themselves  with  advi-sers  who  had  and 
have  no  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  tliis  Republic  or  in 
constitutional  government.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  such 

men  are  poor  selections  for  positions  requiring  statesmanship. 

based  on  actual  world  knowledge,  inculcated  by  direct  contact 
and  personal  experience.  In  proof  of  this,  their  own  records 
and  actions  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  these  statements 
ore  true. 

President  Roosevelt,  like  Wilson,  has  shown  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  Congress,  constitutional  government,  and  for  the 
law.  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  sub  ra<;a  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress    to    enact    the    so-called    must    legislation,    which 

divests  Congress  of  power  by  illegal  transfer  of  the  same  to 
the  Executive  and  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  attitude  the  President  has  shown  utter  in- 
difference to  his  oath  of  office,  first,  in  using  undue  influence 
to  force  such  legislation  through  Congress,  and,  second,  when 
he  signed  legi.'^lative  acts  which  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 

He  showed  absolute  contempt  for  Congress,  for  the  people, 
and  for  the  important  position  he  occupies  in  our  Govern- 
ment when,  under  the  pretense  of  fortifying  and  strengthen- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  he  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  in  1939  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repealing 
the  arms  embargo  so  as  to  permit  him  to  engage  in  warlike 
acts,  contrary  to  international  law,  which  is  supposed  to  gov- 
ern the  actions  of  neutral  nations. 

The  word  "neutral"  was  employed  in  the  act  as  a  vehicle 
to  obtain  public  support  and  public  pressure  upon  Congress, 
to  pass  legislation  which  was  and  is  intended  to  involve  us  in 
war.  I  made  this  statement  in  1939.  and  today  the  truth  of 
ft  is  evident  in  the  President's  many  unneutral  acts  to  provide 
cause  for  conflict. 

President  Roosevelt  has  willfully  Ignored  the  law.  Congress, 
and  the  Constitution  since  the  first  day  he  assumed  the  im- 
portant office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  defied 
the  Wishes  of  the  people  In  leading  this  Nation  toward  a  war 
which  does  not  concern  us  and  to  which  the  people  are  un- 
conditionally opposed.  He  acted  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tuted authority  of  his  office,  as  set  forth  in  article  2.  the  first 
time  he  signed  one  of  the  many  unconstitutional  acts  enacted 
by  Congress,  to  give  him,  under  the  excuse  of  emergency, 
powers  contrary  to  and  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the  creation  and 
declaration  of  an  emergency  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
such  declaration  does  not  provide  a  legal  excuse  for  either  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government — to  violate  their  ob- 
ligation "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States." 

Nearly  all  unconstitutional  powers,  which  were  granted  to 
President  Wilson  and  which  have  been  granted  to  President 
Roosevelt,  have  been  based  upon  a  manufactured  national 
emergency,  which,  like  a  chronic  disease,  has  been  with  us 
for  over  25  years. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  believe  in  the  principles 
of  our  Government,  as  expressed  In  the  Constitution,  the 
most  acute  national  emergency  facing  us  today  is  the 
steady  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  Government 
caused  by  Federal  usurpation  and  confiscation  of  the  sov- 
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ereign  powers  of  the  State,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress.  These  sub- 
versive changes  began  in  the  Wilson  administration  and  have 
been  continued  by  the  New  Deal  and  its  radical,  socialistic, 
communistic  "hot  dog"  lawyers,  who  write  the  New  Deal 
"must  legislation."  which  when  enacted  into  law  steals  the 
power  from  Congress. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  not  threatened  by  in- 
vasion or  war  by  any  foreign  power,  and  this  should  be  obvi- 
ous, for  no  one  has  provided  more  incidents  to  provoke  war 
than  President  Roosevelt  himself.    Every  act  of  Roosfvelt 

since  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  has  been  unneutral  and 
antagonistic  toward  what  he  designates  "aggressor  nations." 
yet  not  one  of  them  has  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  offend 
the  United  States.  Extension  of  credit,  sale  of  war  supplies, 
favoritism  in  shipping,  sale  of  combat  planes,  and  the  recent 
transfer  of  a  part  of  our  Navy  to  England  are  all  acts  of  war. 
Knowing  this,  can  anyone  say  that  nations  we  have  offended 
lack  casus  belli  or  provocation  for  declaring  war?    In  view 

of  the  fact  that  the  President's  unneutral  acts  have  been 
ignored  by  nations  at  war.  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  invasion,  or  war,  unless  we  deliberately  pro- 
vide cause  for  conflict? 

I  have  incorporated  in  this  chapter  a  comparison  between 
two  Democratic  Presidents,  and  I  have  based  my  discussion 
on  their  own  records.  The  first  launched  this  Nation  into  a 
war.  after  a  promise  before  election  that  he  would  keep  us 
out  of  war.  The  second  talks  of  neutrality  and  peace,  while 
his  acts  tend  to  involve  us  in  the  present  war. 

It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  speak,  for  should  we  allow  him 
to  go  on.  to  involve  this  Nation  in  a  hopeless  war,  without 
expressing  our  opposition  to  such  deadly  procedure,  we  will 
in  failure  to  express  ourselves  share  responsibility  in  the 
calamitous  consequences  which.  Uke  a  pestilence,  will  rise, 
engulf,  and  destroy  everything  that  a  Christian  civilization  for 
centuries  has  nourished  and  faithfully  labored  to  maintain. 

References:  Government  records;  New  York  American. 


Asks  Resolution  for  Investigation  of  Rental  of  Fish 
Property  to  German  Consul  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Tuesday.  October 
22.  1940,  I  received  a  letter  from  Michael  A.  Maloney.  Esq..  a 
distinguished  lawTer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  Mr. 
Maloney  has  requested  that  I  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
House  to  investigate  a  rental  of  the  property,  55  East  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  to  Johannes  Borchers,  consul 
general  of  Germany.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Maloney  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact,  the  following  having  appeared  in  a 

Philadelphia  newspaper : 

When  Representative  Ham  Fish  was  asked  whether  he  rented 
his  New  York  mansion  to  the  Nazi  consul  general,  he  emitted  a 
loud  cry  of  anguish. 

"ir  you  want  to  make  something  of  It."  he  bellowed.  "I'll  get  you. 
I've  got  a  right  to  rent  a  house  to  anybody  I  please." 

"Is  It  true,  Congres-sman."  he  was  further  asked,  "that  the  Nazi 
Consul  gave  you  a  big  boost  in  rent,  even  though  rents  in  that  area 
have  remained  about  stationary?" 

"None  of  your  business, '  the  Irate  Congressman  replied,  and 
proceeded  to  launch  a  string  of  vltuperatlves,  which  would  bum  up 
the  printed  page. 

The  Fish  mansion  is  at  55  East  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York, 
and.  according  to  State  Department  r^'cords,  is  the  home  of  Johannes 
Bcrchers,  consul  general  of  Germany,  who  has  lived  there  5  years. 

The  house  was  left  to  Ham  Pish  by  his  father,  whose  wlU  was 
probated  in  1893.  New  York  City  records  show  no  change  in  owner- 
ship since  that  time.  Fish  is  reported  to  have  begun  renting  the 
house  to  Germans  about  1931,  shortly  before  Hitler.  The  lease 
expired  2  years  later,  about  the  time  Hitler  came  into  power,  and 
be  renewed,  reportedly  with  an  increa.sed  rent.  Two  years  ago,  1938, 
he  is  reported  to  have  renewed  the  lease  once  again,  this  time  with 
a  substantial  Increase  from  the  Nazis. 
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Mr.  Maloney,  because  of  this,  points  out  that  there  are  im- 
plications in  the  transaction  which  makes  it  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Fish. 
Ls  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  House,  and  therefore  the  matter  should 
receive  the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  Maloney  believes  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Fish,  owes  it  to  himself  that  this  question  is 
correctly  answered,  as  the  question  in  Mr.  Maloney's  mind  is: 
I.s  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman  Fish,  giving 
his  efforts  in  Congress  wholeheartedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  he  is  elected  to  serve,  or  is  he  not? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNfTED  STATES 

Monday,  November  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

ber  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  BOSTON,  MASS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  <Mr.  King)  .  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Boston  Garden.  Boston. 
Mass.,  October  30,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I've  had  a  glorious  day  here  In  New  England.  I've  looked  for- 
ward to  coming  here  to  Boston.  Biit  there's  one  thing  about  this 
trip  that  I  regret.  I  have  to  return  to  Washington  tonight  with- 
out getting  a  chance  to  go  Into  my  two  favorite  States — Maine  and 
VoTOOnt. 

In  New  York  City.  I  showed  by  the  cold  print  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recoko  how  Republican  leaders,  with  their  votes  and  In  their 
speeches,  have  been  playing,  and  still  are  playing  politics  with 
national  defense. 

Even  during  the  past  3  years,  when  the  dangers  to  all  forms  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world  have  been   obvious,  the  Republi- 
can  team   In   the   Congress  has   been  acting  only  as  a  party   team. 
Time  after  time  Republican  leadership  refiued  to  see  that  what 
this  country  needs  is  an  all-Amerlcan  team. 

These   side-line   critics   are    now   saying    that   we   are   not    doing 
enough   for   our   national   defense.     I   say  we  are   going  full   speed 
ahead 
Our  Navy  Is  our  outer  line  of  defense. 

Almost  the  very  minute  that  this  administration  came  Into 
office  we  began  to  build  the  Navy  up — to  build  a  bigger  Navy. 

In  7  years  we  have  raised  the  total  of  193  ships  in  commission  to 
337  in  commission  today. 

We  have  119  more  ships  under  construction  today 
In  7  years  we  raised  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  from   106.000   to 
210000  today. 

You  good  people  here  in  Boston  know  of  the  enormovis  increase 
of  productive  work  in  your  Boston  Navy  Yard.  There  are  now  six 
times  as  many  men  employed  in  aU  our  navy  yards  as  there  were  in 
1933.  The  private  shipbuilding  yards  are  also  humming  with  ac- 
tivity— building  ships  for  our  Navy  and  for  our  expanding  merchant 
marine. 

The  construction  of  this  Navy  has  been  a  mon\imental  Job.  In 
spite  of  what  some  campaign  orators  may  teil  you,  you  cannot 
buy  a  battleship  from  a  mall -order  catalog 

We  have  not  only  added  ships  and  men  to  the  Navy.  We  have 
enormously  increased  the  eflectiveneas  of  naval  bases  in  our  outlying 
territories. 

Our  objective  Is  to  keep  any  potential  attacker  as  far  from  our 
continental  shores  as  we  can. 

And  within  the  past  2  months  your  Oovernment  has  acquired 
new  naval  and  air  bases  in  British  territory  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
They  extend  all  the  way  from  Newfoundland  tc  that  part  of  South 
Amierlca  where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  begins  to  get  narrow,  with  Africa 
not  far  away. 

I  repeat:  Our  objective  is  to  keep  any  potential  attacker  as  far 
from  our  continental  shores  as  we  can. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  growth  of  our  Navy.  In  1933  a  weak 
Navy:  In  1940  a  strong  Navy.  Side-line  critics  may  carp  in  a  cam- 
paign. But  Americans  are  m.ghty  proud  of  that  record.  Americans 
wlU  put  their  country  first  and  partisanship  second. 

And  speaking  of  partisanship,  I  remind  you — when  the  naval 
expansion  bill  came  up  in  1938  the  vast  majority  ol  Republican 


Members   of   the  Concress    voted    against    building   any    additional 

battleships. 

What  kind  of  political  shenanigans  are  these? 
Can  such   i>ecplc   be   trusted   with   national   defense? 
We  are  also  expanding  our  Army.     Under  normal  conditions  we 
have  no  need  for  a  large  army.    But  unprecedented  dangers  require 
unprecedented  action  to  guard  the  peace  of  America  against  unpre- 
cedented threats. 

Since  the  day  when  Poland  was  invaded,  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  sIm  of  our  Regular  Army  Adding  to  this  the  federal- 
ized National  Guard  men,  our  armed  land  forces  now  equal  more 
than  436.000  enlisted  men 

The  officers  and  men  of  our  Army  and  National  Guard  are  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

They  will  be  the  nucleus  for  tralnlrig  the  young  men  who  are 
being  called  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

General  Marshall  has  said  that  the  task  of  training  these  young 
men  is  a  "profound  privilege" 

Campaign  orators  seek  to  tear  down  the  morale  of  the  American 
people,  when  they  make  false  statements  about  the  Army's  equip- 
ment I  say  we  are  supplying  our  Army  with  the  best  fighting  equip- 
ment in  the  world 

The  Defense  Commia.«=lon  Is  (retting  things  done  with  speed  and 
efficiency.  More  than  »8,000,000.000  of  defense  contracts  have  been 
let. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  campaign  orators  will  pretty  soon  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  eating  their  words 

The  most  inexcusable  unpatriotic  misstatement  of  fact  about  our 
Army  l-s  the  brazen  charge  that  the  men  called  to  training  will  not 
be  properly  hou.'^ed. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  construction  on  Army  housing  Is  far  ahead 
of  schedule  to  meet  all  present  needs,  and  that  by  January  5.  next, 
there  wlU  be  ccmpiete  and  adequate  housing  for  930.000  soldiers 

I  give  assurance  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  that  each 
and  every  one  of  their  boys  in  training  will  be  well  housed 

Throughout  the  1  year  of  their  training  there  will  be  constant 
promotion  of  their  health  and  well-being. 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers  suid  fathers  I  give  you  one 
more  assurance. 

I  have  said  this  before,  but  T  shall  say  It  again  and  again:  Your 
boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars 

They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a  force  so  strong  that,  by  its 
very  existence,  it   will  ketp   the   threat  of  war   far  away  from  our 
shcres. 
The  purpose  of  our  defense  Is  defense. 

The  Republican  campaign  orators  who  moan  and  groan  about  our 
Army  and  Navy  are  even  more  mournful  about  our  strength  in  the 
air.      But  only  last  year.  1939.  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  were 
voting  In  favor  of  reducing  appropriations  for  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
What  kind  of  political  shenanigans  are  these? 
Can  such  people  be  trusted  with  nationnl  defense? 
I  stress  particularly  what  e\ery  Army  and  Navy  flier  tells  us — that 
what  counts  most  in  sustained  air  power  is  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  airplane  factories. 

We  are  determined  to  attain  a  production  capacity  of  50.000  planes 
a  year  in  the  United  Sutes.  Day  auid  n.ght  we  are  workli^g  and 
making  rapid  prcgrfs.s  toward  that  goal 

You  citizens  of  Seattle  who  are  listening  tonight — you  have 
watched  the  Boeing  plant  grow  It  is  now  producing  four  times  as 
many  planes  each  month  as  it  was  producing  a  year  ago. 

You  citizens  cf  southern  California  can  sec  the  great  Douglas 
factories      They  have  doubled  their  output  in  that  period 

You  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  St  Lcuis  can  see  the  Curtlss  plants 
in  your  cities.  Their  output  has  Jumped  to  12  times  its  level  of  a 
year  ago. 

And,  of  course.  I  dont  need  to  tell  you  anything  about  the  quality 
cf  the  men  who  fly  these  planes 

You  cltiaens  of  Hartlord  who  hear  my  words:  Look  across  the 
Connecticut  River  at  the  whirring  wheels  and  the  beehive  of  acuvlty 
Which  is  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  plant,  which  I  saw  today  A  year  ago 
this  plant  was  producing  airplane  engines  totaling  100  000  horse- 
power a  month.  Today  this  production  has  been  stepped  up  ten- 
fold, stepped  up  to  1,000.000  horsepower  a  month. 

And  you  citizens  of  Paterson,  N.  J  You  can  see  the  Curtlsa- 
Wrlght  plant,  which  a  year  ago  produced  270  000  horsepower  a 
month  and  this  October  is  producing  850  COO  horsepower 

In  10  months  we  have  Increased  our  engine  output  340  percent 
And  we  are  building  brand  new  plants  for  airplanes  and  au-plane 
engines  In  centers  In  the  Middle  West,  far  from  the  coast 

Last  spring  and  winter  this  great  production  capacity  program 
was  stepped  up  by  orders  from  overseas  In  taking  these  orders  for 
planes  to  go  overseas  we  are  foUowing  hard-headed  self-interest 

Building  on  the  foundation  provided  by  these  orders  the  British 
are  now  receiving  a  steady  stream  of  airplanes  After  3  months  of 
••blitzkrieg"  in  the  air,  the  strength  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  is  actually 
greater  now  than  when  the  attack  began.  This  increase  m  strength 
despite  battle  losses,  is  due  in  part  to  the  purchases  made  from 
American  alrplan"  Industrie^ 

The  British  have  now  asked  for  permission  to  negotiate  again  with 
American  manufacturers  lor  12.000  additional  planes  I  have  aai<:ed 
that  the  request  be  given  most  sympathetic  ccnslderatlon  by  the 
Priorities  Board,  ccnsi.stlng  cf  Will:am  S.  Knud.sen.  Edward  R  Stet- 
tlnius.  Jr  ,  and  Leon  Hendprson.  When  these  additional  orders  are 
approved  they  wlU  bring  Britains  present  orders  for  military-  planea 
from  the  United  States  to  more  than  26.000.  They  will  require  stiil 
more  new  plant  faculties  so  that  the  presen*.  program  ol  buUdlng 
planes  for  mlliUry  purpo«^  both  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  not  be  Interrupted. 
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Also,  large  additional  orders  are  being  negotiated  for  artillery, 
machine  guns,  rifles,  and  tanks  with  equipment  and  ammunition. 
The  plant  capacity  nece.ssary  to  produce  all  of  this  military  equip- 
ment Is  and  will  be  available  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
In  any  emergency. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States,  which  hss  made  it 
the  greatest  industrial  country  in  the  world,  will  not  fail  now.  It 
will  make  us  the  strongest  air  power  In  the  world.  And  that  is  not 
Just  a  campaign  promise. 

I  have  been  glad  to  welcome  back  to  otir  own  shores  that  Boston 
boy.  beloved  by  all  of  Boston,  my  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Jamess.  Joe  Kennedy. 

Actually  on  the  scene  where  planes  were  fighting  and  bombs  drop- 
ping, for  many  months  he  has  been  telling  me  Just  what  you  and  I 
have  visualized  from  afar — that  all  the  smaller  independent  nations 
of  Europe.  Sweden,  Switzerland.  Greece,  Ireland,  and  the  others — 
have  lived  in  terror  of  the  destruction  of  their  Independence  by 
Nazi  military  might. 

We  can  build  up  our  armed  defenses  to  their  highest  peak  of 
efficiency,  but  they  will  still  be  Inadequate  unless  we  support  them 
with  a  strong  national  morale,  a  sound  economy,  a  sense  of 
solidarity  and  economic  Justice. 

When  this  administration  came  to  office  the  foundation  of  our 
national  morale  was  crumbling.  In  the  panic  and  misery  of  those 
days  no  democracy  could  have  built  up  an  adequate  armed  defense. 

What  we  have  done  since  1933  has  been  viTltten  in  terms  of 
Improvement  In  the  dally  life  and  work  of  the  common  man. 

I  have  discussed  the  falsifications  which  Republican  campaign 
orators  have  been  making  about  the  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
trj- — the  condition  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  business. 

Th?y  are  even  more  ridiculous  when  they  shed  those  old  crocodile 
tears  over  the  p'lght  of  the  farmer. 

Now.  If  these  Is  anyone  that  a  Republican  candidate  loves  more 
than  the  laboring  man  in  November,  it  is  the  farmer. 

And  the  first  one  he  forgets  after  election  day  is  the  farmer. 

Do  I  have  to  remind  you  of  the  plight  of  »he  farmer  during  the 
period  between  1920  and  1933— declining  income,  accumulating  sur- 
pluses, rising  farm  debts — 10-cent  com,  20-cent  wheat,  5-cent  cotton, 
3-C"nt  h:)£^s 

They  did  nothing  to  stop  this  slide.  But,  of  course,  before  every 
election  day  they  always  uncorked  the  old  bottle  of  soothing  sirup 
and  spread  It  thick 

The  farmers  of  America  know  from  the  record  what  the  state  of 
American  agrlcu'.ture  is  today. 

Here  it  is: 

Farm  income  this  year  Is  Just  about  double  what  It  was  In  1932. 

Farm  buying  power  this  year  Is  greater  than  It  was  even  in  1929. 

Tens  of  thovi.sands  of  farms  have  been  saved  from  foreclosure. 

More  than  600  000  low-income  farmers  have  obtained  credit  from 
the  Government,  which  they  could  get  nowhere  else. 

Over  a  million  farms  have  been  electrified  since  1933. 

Over  6.000  000  farmers  have  received  benefit  payments  of  more 
than  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

V/hat  does  all  this  add  up  to?  It  means  an  agriculture  v.hlch  is 
strong  and  vigorous 

And  we  all  know  how  much  this  is  due  to  the  patient  efforts  and 
practical  vision  of  Henry  Wallace. 

The  jjeople  of  New  England  know  that  if  the  farmers'  Income  had 
remained  whit  It  was  in  1932.  they  would  be  buying  fewer  shoes, 
fewer  watches  and  Ice  boxes,  less  woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods 
than  they  are  buying  now.  Prosperous  farmers  mean  more  employ- 
ment, more  prosperity  for  the  workers  and  businessmen  of  New 
England  ar.d  of  every  industrial  area  in  America. 

Parity — the  proper  reJationshlp  between  agriculture  and  the  rest 
of  our  economy — will  continue  to  be  our  guMlng  principle. 

We  now  have  great  stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton — in  a  sense 
really  strategic  materials  in  a  world  threatened  with  war. 

Surpluses  not  needed  for  reserves  are  now  being  used  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  the  Ul-nourlshed,  and  that  is  a  fact  difficult  for  Repub- 
lican orators  to  deny 

Our  school  luncheon  program  will  this  year  reach  3.000,000  chil- 
dren with  milk  and  other  foods.  And  milk  does  those  children 
much  more  good  than  political  soothing  sirup. 

While  this  was  being  done  what  were  the  Republl«in  leaders 
doing?     Here  is  the  record: 

In  1933  Repviblicans  in  the  Congress,  in  both  Houses,  voted  against 
the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by  88  to  52. 

In  1936  they  voted  against  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  by  75  to  25. 

In  1938  thev  voted  against  the  second  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  by  84  to  15 

And  even  la  1940  they  voted  against  parity  payments  to  farmers 
by  143  to  32. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  they  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
stamp  plan  to  distribute  food  to  needy  people  through  private 
grocery  stores. 

The  American  farmers  will  not  be  deceived  by  pictures  of  Old 
Guard  candidates  patting  cows  and  pitching  hay  in  front  of  moving- 
picture  cameras. 

All  the  sweet  words  of  the  Republican  leaders  In  Philadelphia  last 
June — they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 

For.  listen  to  this:  Last  summer,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Republican  national  platform  had  been  adopted  endorsing  com- 
modity loans  for  the  farmers  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
marched  right  back  Into  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  voted  against 
commodity  loans  for  the  farmer*.  They  voted  against  them  by  a 
vote  of  IOC  to  37. 


f  Among  the  Republican  leaders  who  voted  against  that  bill  and 
against  practically  every  other  farm  bill  was  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  that  peerless  leader,  the 
farmers'  friend — Congressman  Jok  Maxtin,  of  Massachusetts. 

He  Is  of  national  Interest  now  because  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Republican  national  chairman  this  handsome  verbal 
bouquet,  this  expensive  orchid,  was  pinned  upon  him:  "In  public 
life  lor  many  years  Joe  Maktin  has  represented  all  that  Is  finest  in 
American  public  life." 

Considering  the  sources  of  that  orchid.  Marttn  may  be  slated 
for  some  Cabinet  post.  So  let's  look  at  the  voting  record  of  this 
representative  of  what  they  call  "all  that  Is  finest  in  American 
public  life." 

Martin  voted  against  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
the  Tennes.sce  Valley  Authority,  the  National  Securities  Exchange 
Act,  and  the  extension  of  the  C.  C.  C.  He  voted  against  practically 
all  relief  and  work-relief  measures,  and  against  the  appropria- 
tion for  rural  electrification. 

Martin  voted  against  the  Civil  Service  Extension  Act  and  against 
the  United  States  Housing  Act. 

What  I  particularly  want  to  say  on  the  radio  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  is  that  Republican  National  Chairman  Martin  voted  against 
every  single  one  of  the  farm  measures  recommended  by  this  admin- 
istration. Perhaps  he  will  be  rewarded  for  this  loyal  service  to  the 
principles  of  his  party  by  being  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

He  is  one  of  that  great  historic  trio  which  has  voted  consistently 
against  every  measure  for  the  relief  of  agriculture — Martin,  Barton, 
and  Fish. 

I  have  to  let  you  In  on  a  secret.  It  will  come  as  a  great  surprise 
to  you.     It  is  this: 

I  am  enjoying  this  campaign.     I  am  really  having  a  fine  time. 

I  think  you  know  that  the  office  of  President  has  not  been  an 
easy  cne  during  the  past  years. 

The  tragedies  of  this  distracted  world  have  weighed  heavily  upon 
all  of  us. 

Eut  there  is  revival  for  every  one  of  us  in  the  sight  of  our  own 
national  community. 

In  our  own  American  community  we  have  sought  to  submerge 
all  of  the  old  hatreds,  all  the  old  fears,  of  the  Old  World. 

We  are  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  we  are  Irish  and  Teuton  and 
Jewish  and  Scandinavian  and  Slav — we  are  American.  We  belong 
to  many  races  and  col<3rs  and  creeds — we  are  American. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  most  completely,  most  loudly, 
most  proudly  American  around  election  day. 

Because  it  Is  then  that  we  can  assert  ourselves — voters  and  candi- 
dates alike.  We  can  assert  the  most  glorious,  the  most  encouraging 
fact  in  the  world  today — the  fact  that  democracy  is  alive — it  is 
alive  and  going  strong. 

We  are  telling  the  world  that  we  are  free,  and  we  Intend  to  remain 
free  and  at  peace. 

We  are  free  to  live  and  love  and  laugh. 

We  face  the  future  with  confidence  and  courage.  We  are 
American. 


The  Bank  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  public  auditorium,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  November  2,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REcono,  as  follows: 

In  making  this,  my  final  national  address  of  the  campaign.  I  ex- 
press once  more  my  deep  regret  that  I  could  not  carry  out  my  wish 
to  go  to  other  States  in  the  great  Middle  West,  In  the  South,  and 
across  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  been  solely  in  the  Interest  of 
peace  and  the  malnUnance  of  peace  that  your  great  Secretary  of 
State  and  I  have  felt  that  we  should  both  remain  within  easy  dis- 
tance cf  the  National  Capital   in  these  trying  days. 

T<in:ght  In  Cleveland,  I  am  happy,  through  this  great  audience 
of  my  old  friends,  to  give  this  message  to  America. 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  had  the  high  honor  and  the  grave 
respcnslbility  of  leadership  of  the  American  people.  In  these  7 
years  the  American  people  have  marched  forward,  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  depression  and  despair.  ^   ,^    _ 

They  have  marched  forward  right  up  to  the  very  threshold  of 
the  future — a  future  which  holds  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for 
real  freedom,  real  prosperity,  real  peace. 
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I  wmnt  that  march  to  continue  for  4  more  years. 
purpoM,  I  ask  your  vot«  oi  oonfldence. 

Tliere  are  certain  furoes  wltbin  our  own  national  community, 
composed  of  men  who  call  tl»?mselve«  American  but  who  would 
destroy  America.  They  are  the  forces  of  dictatorship  in  our  own 
laixl — on  one  hand  the  Communists,  and  on  the  other  the  Gird;ers. 
It  la  their  constant  purpoce  in  this  as  In  other  lands  to  weaJten 
democracy,  to  destroy  the  freeman's  faith  in  his  own  cause. 

In  this  election  all  the  representatives  of  these  forces,  without 
exception,  are  voting  against  the  New  Deal. 

I  am  prciid  of  this  opposition.  It  is  proof  positive  that  what  we 
have  built  and  strengthened  in  the  past  7  years  Is  democracy 

This  generation  of  Americans  Is  living  In  a  tremendous  moment 
of  history. 

The  surge  of  events  abroad  has  made  some  few  doubters  among 
us  ask:  Is  this  the  end  of  a  story  that  has  been  told?  Is  the  bjok 
of  demccracy  now  to  be  closed  and  placed  away  upon  the  dusty 
shelves  nt  time? 

Bly  answer  Is  this :  All  we  have  known  of  the  glories  of  democracy — 
Its  freedom.  Its  etnclency  as  a  mode  of  living.  Its  ability  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  common  man — all  of  these  are  merely  an 
introduction  to  the  greater  story  of  a  more  glorious  future 

We  Americana  of  today — all  of  us — are  characters  In  this  living 
book  of  democracy. 

But  we  are  also  Its  author.  It  falls  upon  us  now  to  say  whether 
the  chapters  that  are  to  come  will  tell  a  story  of  retreat  or  a  story  of 
continued  advance. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  say.  "Forward  " 

We  look  at  the  Old  World  of  Europe.  It  is  an  ugly  world,  poisoned 
by  hatred,  greed,  and  fear.  We  can  see  what  has  been  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  that  poison — war 

We  look  at  the  country  In  which  we  live.  It  Is  a  great  country, 
built  by  generations  of  peaceable,  friendly  men  and  women  who  had 
in  their  hearts  faith  tbat  the  good  life  can  be  achieved  by  those 
who  will  work  for  It. 

We  know  tliat  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  country — and  with 
our  neighbors  to  defend  this  hemisphere  We  are  strong  In  our 
defense.     Every  hour  and  every  day  we  grow  stronger 

Our  foreign  policy  is  shaped  to  express  the  determination  of  our 
Government  and  the  wlU  of  our  peopUe  In  our  dealings  with  other 
nations.  Those  dealings.  In  the  past  few  years,  have  been  more 
dlfPcult.  more  complex,  than  ever  t)efore  In  ovir  history. 

There  Is  nothing  secret  about  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a 
secret  frcm  the  American  people;  and  It  is  not  a  secret  from  any 
government  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  stated  it  many  times 
before,  not  only  in  words  but  in  action.     I  now  restate  it. 

The  ftr«t  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  keep  our  country  out 
of  war.  At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  foreign  conceptions  of 
government  out  of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  why  we  make  ourselves  strong;  that  Is  why  we  muster 
all  the  reserves  of  our  national  strength. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  keep  war  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  shores  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Oxu 
policy  Is  to  promote  such  friendly  relations  with  the  Latin-American 
republics  and  with  Canada  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and 
Asia  will  know  that  they  cannot  divide  the  people.^  of  this  hemi- 
sphere one  from  another.     And  it  is  a  policy  of  practical  success. 

Also  our  policy  is  to  give  all  possible  material  aid  to  the  nations 
which  still  resist  aggression  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

We  make  It  clear  that  we  intend  to  commit  none  of  the  fatal 
errors  of  appeasement. 

We  in  this  Nation  of  many  States  have  found  the  way  by  which 
men  of  many  racial  origins  may  live  together  at  peace. 

If  the  human  race  Is  to  survive,  the  world  must  find  the  way  by 
which  men  and  nations  can  live  together  at  peace.  We  cannot 
accept  the  doctrine  that  war  must  be  forever  a  part  of  mans  destiny. 

We  do  kiKTW  what  would  be  the  foreign  policy  of  those  who  are 
doubters  about  our  democracy. 

We  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  foreign  policy  of  those  who 
are  obviously  trying  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same 
time  Ours  is  the  foreign  policy  of  an  administration  which  has  an 
undying  faith  In  the  strength  of  our  democracy  today,  full  confi- 
dence In  the  vitality  of  our  democracy  In  the  fulxire  and  a  consistent 
record  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Our  strength  is  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  the  m^ght  of  our 
armaments.  It  is  measured  not  only  In  terms  of  the  horsepower  of 
our  machines. 

The  true  measure  of  our  strength  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
social  and  economic  justice  of  the  system  in  which  we  live 

Fbr  you  can  build  ships  and  tanks  and  guns  galore,  but  they  will 
not  be  enough.  You  must  place  behiiul  them  an  invincible  faith  in 
the  in&titut.ons  which  they  have  been  built  to  defend. 

The  dictators  have  devised  a  new  system — or,  rather,  a  modern, 
streamlined  version  of  an  ancient  system. 

But  Anaerlcans  will  have  none  of  that.  They  win  never  submit  to 
domination  or  Influence  by  nazl-lsm  or  communism,  either.  They 
wUl  hesitate  to  support  those  of  whom  they  are  not  atisolutely  sure. 

Americans  are  determined  to  retain  for  themselves  the  right  of 
free  speech,  free  religion,  free  assembly,  and  the  right  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  of  them — the  right  to  choose  the  ofBcers  of  their  own 
Government  In  free  elections. 

We  Intend  to  keep  our  freedom — to  defend  It  against  attacks  from 
without  and  against  corruption  from  within.  We  shall  defend  it 
against  the  forces  of  dictatorship,  whatever  disguises  and  false  faces 
tliey  may  wear. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  freedom  In  Itself  Is  not  enough. 

Freedom  of  speech  I?  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say. 


Freedom  of  worship  is  of  no  use  to  a  naan  who  has  lost  his  God. 
Democracy,     to     be     dynamic,     must     provide     for     its     citizens 
opportunity  as  well  as  freedom. 

We  of  this  generation  have  seen  a  rebirth  of  dynamic  democracy 
in  America 

The  American  people  have  laced  with  courage  the  most  severe 
problems  of  all  of  our  modern  history. 

The  start  toward  a  solution  of  these  problems  had  tc  be  made  by 
providing  the  bare  necessities  of  life — food  and  shelter  and  clothing. 
The  American  people  insisted  that  these  obligations  were  a  concern 
of  government.  They  demed  that  the  only  solution  was  the 
poorhouse 

Your  Government  assiimed  its  proper  function  as  the  working 
ivpresentative  of  the  average  men  and  women  of  America  And  the 
reforms  in  our  social  structure  that  we  have  achieved — these 
permanent  reforms  are  your  achievement. 

The  New  Deal  has  t>een  the  creation  of  you.  the  American  people. 
You  provided  work  for  free  men  and  women  in  America  who  could 
find  no  work 

Idle  men  were  given  the  opportunity  on  roads  to  be  built,  honaes 
to  be  erected,  rivers  to  he  harnessed,  and  power  to  be  made  for  farm 
and  heme  and  Industry 

You  used  the  powers  of  Government  to  stop  the  depletion  of  the 
topsoil  of  America,  to  stop  decline  in  farm  prices,  to  stop  foreclosurea 
of  homes  and  farms. 

You  wrote  Into  our  law  the  right  of  working  men  and  women  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  you  set  up  machinery  to  enforce  that  right. 
You  turned  to  the  problems  of  youth  and  age  You  took  your 
children  from  the  factory  and  shop  and  outlawed  the  right  of  any- 
one to  exploit  the  labor  of  those  children,  and  you  gave  to  those 
children  the  chance  to  prepare  In  body  and  spu-it  the  molding  of 
an  even  fuller  and  brighter  day  for  themselves.  For  the  youth  of 
the  land  ycu  provided  chances  for  jobs  and  (or  education  And  for 
old  age  itself  you  provided  security  and  rest. 

You  made  .safe  the  banks  which  held  your  savings  Ycu  stopped, 
once  and  for  all.  gambling  with  other  peoples  nioney — money 
changing  In  the  temple. 

Ycu  advanced  to  other  objectives.  You  gained  them,  and  con- 
solidated them    and  advanced  again. 

The  task  which  tills  generation  had  to  do  has  t>een  begun  The 
forward  march  of  democracy  is  under  way  Its  advance  must  r>ot 
stop 

Diulcg  these  years,  while  our  democracy  moved  forward,  your 
Government  has  worked  with  you  and  for  you.  Your  Governmtnt 
has  at  times  been  checked  But  always,  with  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  all  the  people,  we  have  resumed  our  march. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  stop  In  cur  tracks.  We  are  asked  to  turn 
abc.ut  and  march  back  into  the  wilderness  from  which  we  came 

Of  course,  we  will  not  turn  backward.  We  are  the  Inheritors  of 
a  tiadltlon  of  pioneering,  exploring,  adventuring,  experimenting. 
We  win  not  be  scared  Into  retreatuig  by  threats  from  the  doubters  of 
demccracy 

Nor  will  we  be  bribed  by  extravagant  promises  of  fabulous  wealth. 
Those  who  offer  such  promises  try  to  delude  us  with  a  mirage  on 
the  far  horizon — a  mirage  of  an  Island  of  dreanis,  with  pialaces  and 
palms. 

The  mirage  is  always  upside  d  iwn.  above  the  horizon. 
But — upside  down  or  right   side  up — it   isn't   there  at   all.     Now 
you  see  It — and  now  you  don't 

Of  course,  we  shall  continue  to  strengthen  all  these  dynamic 
reforms  in  our  social  and  economic  life — to  keep  the  processes  of 
democracy  side  by  side  with  the  necessities  and  possibilities  of 
modern  Industrial  production. 

Of  course,  we  shall  continue  to  make  available  the  good  things  of 
life  created  by  the  genius  of  science  and  technology — to  use  them 
however,  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  few  but  for  the  welfare  of 
all 

For  there  lies  the  road  to  democracy  that  is  strong. 
Of  course  we  intend   to  preserve  and  build  up  the  land  of  this 
country — Its   soil.   Us    forests,   its   rivers — all   cf   the    resources  with 
which  God  has  endowed  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Of  course  we  Intend  to  continue  to  build  up  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  the  men.  women,  and  children,  of  this  country — through 
democratic  education  and  a  democrauc  program  for  health. 
For  there  lies  the  road  to  democracy  that  is  strong. 
Of  course  we  intend  to  continue  our  efforts  to  protect  our  sys- 
tem cf  private  enterprise  and  private  property,  protect  It  from 
monopoly  of  financial  control  on  the  one  hand  and  from  communis- 
tic wrecking  on  the  other. 

Of  course  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent  economic  dic- 
tatorship as  well  as  political  dictatorship 

Of  course,  we  Intend  to  conUnue  to  build  up  the  morale  of  this 
country,  not  as  blind  obedience  to  seme  leader,  but  as  the  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  deeply  ethical  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  and  Its  democracy  were  founded. 

For  there  lies  the  road  to  democracy  that  Is  strong 
The  progress  of  cur  country,  as  well  as  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, requires  national  unity.  We  need  the  cooperation  of  every 
single  American— our  worker?,  the  preat  organizers  and  technicians 
In  our  factories,  our  farmers,  oiu-  professional  men  and  women  our 
workers  In  Industry-  our  mothers,  our  fsthers.  our  youth — all  the 
men  and  women  who  love  America  Ju.st  a  little  bit  more  than  they 
love  themselves 

And  If  we  can  have  the  assistance  of  all  these,  we  can  promise 
that  such  a  program  can  make  thts  country  prosperou!«  and  free 
and  »trong^-to  be  a  light  of  the  world  and  a  comfort  to  all  people. 

And  all  the  forces  of  evU  shall  not  prevail  against  It 
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For  so  It  Is  written  In  the  Bcok.  and  so  It  Is  written  In  the  moral 
law.  and  so  It  Is  wTltten  In  the  promise  of  a  great  era  of  world 
peace 

This  Nation  which  Is  arming  Itself  for  defense  has  also  the  In- 
telligence to  save  Its  human  resources  by  giving  them  that  confi- 
dence which  comes  from  useful  work. 

This  Nation  which  is  creating  a  great  Navy  has  also  found  the 
strength  to  build  houses  and  begin  to  clear  the  slums  of  Its  cities 
and  Its  countryside 

This  Nation  which  has  become  the  industrial  leader  of  the  world, 
has  the  humanity  to  know  that  the  people  of  a  free  land  need  not 
suffer  the  disease  of  poverty  and  the  dread  of  not  being  wanted. 

It  Is  the  destiny  of  this  American  generation  to  point  the  road 
to  the  future  for  all  the  world  to  see  It  Is  our  prayer  that  all 
lovers  of  freedom  may  Join  us — the  anguished  common  people  of 
this  earth  for  whom  we  seek  to  light  the  path. 

I  see  an  America  where  factory  workers  are  not  dLscarded  after 
they  reach  their  prime,  where  there  is  no  endless  chain  of  poverty 
from  generation  to  generation,  where  Impoverished  farmers  and 
farm  hands  do  not  become  homeless  wanderers,  where  monopoly 
does  not  make  youth  a  beggar  for  a  Job. 

I  see  an  America  whose  rivers  and  valleys— hills  and  streams 
and  plains— the  mountains  over  our  land  and  nature's  wealth  deep 
under  the  earth^are  protected  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  the 
people. 

I  see  an  America  where  small  btislness  really  has  a  chance  to 
flourish  and  grow. 

I  see  an  America  of  great  cultural  and  educational  opportunity 
for  all  the  people. 

I  see  an  America  where  the  Income  from  the  land  shall  be  Imple- 
mented and  protected  by  a  government  determined  to  guarantee 
to  farmers  a  fair  share  In  the  national  Income 

Whore  the  wheels  of  trade  and  private  Industry  continue  to  turn 
to  make  the  goods  for  America;  where  no  businessman  can  be  stifled 
by  the  harsh  hand  of  monopoly;  and  where  the  legitimate  profits 
of  legitimate  business  are  the  fair  reward  of  every  businessman, 
big  and  little.  In  the  Nation 

I  see  an  America  with  peace  In  the  ranks  of  labor 

Where  the  workers  are  really  free  and — through  their  great 
unions  undomlnated  by  any  outside  force,  or  by  any  dictator 
within — can  take  their  proper  place  at  the  council  table  with  the 
owners  and  managers  of  bu'<ness.  Where  the  dignity  and  security 
of  the  wurkmgman  and  woman  are  guaranteed  by  their  own 
strength  and  fortified  by  the  safeguards  of  law. 

Where  those  who  have  reached  the  evening  of  life  shall  live  out 
their  years  in  peace  and  security.  Where  pensions  and  Insurance 
for  these  aged  shall  be  given  as  a  matter  of  right  to  those  who 
through  a  long  life  of  lat>or  have  served  their  families  and  their 
Nation  so  well. 

I  see  an  America  devoted  to  oxir  freedoms,  unified  by  tolerance 
and  by  religious  faith;  a  people  consecrated  to  peace,  a  people  con- 
fident In  strength,  becau.se  their  t>ody  and  spirit  are  secure  and 
unafraid. 

During  these  years  while  our  democracy  advanced  on  many 
fields  of  battle.  1  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  your  Presi- 
dent. No  personal  ambition  of  any  man  could  desire  more  than 
that. 

It  Is  a  hard  task.  It  Is  a  task  from  which  there  is  no  escap>e  day 
or  night 

And  through  It  all  there  have  been  two  thoughts  uppermost  in 
my  mind— to  preserve  peace  In  our  land  and  to  make  the  forces 
of  democracy  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  of 
America 

Seven  years  ago  I  started  with  loyal  helpers  and  with  the  trust 
and  faith  and  support  of  millions  of  ordinary  Americans. 

The  way  was  difficult — the  path  wsis  dark,  but  we  have  moved 
steadily  forward  tc  the  open  fields  and  the  glowing  light  that 
shines  ahead. 

The  way  of  our  lives  seems  clearer  now.  If  we  but  follow  the 
charts  and  guides  of  our  democratic  faith. 

There  is  a  great  storm  raging  now;  it  makes  things  harder  for 
the  world.  And  that  storm,  which  did  not  start  In  this  land  of 
ours.  Is  the  true  reason  that  I  would  like  to  stick  by  these  people 
of   ours  until    we   reach   the  clear,   sure   footing  ahead. 

We  will    make   It — make   It   before  the   next   term    is  over. 

We  will  make  it;   and  the  world,  we  hope,  will  make  it.  too. 

When  that  term  Is  over  there  will  be  another  President,  and  many 
more  Presidents  in  the  years  to  come,  and  I  think  that  word 
"President •'  will  be  a  word  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  common  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

Our  future  belongs  to  us  Americans. 

It  Is  for  us  to  design  It:  for  us  to  build  It. 

In  that  building  we  shall  prove  that  our  faith  Is  strong  enough 
'  to  survive  the  most  fearsome  storms  that  have  ever  swept  across 
this  earth 

In  the  days  and  months  and  years  to  come,  we  shall  be  making 
history — hewing  out  a  new  shape  for  the  future.  And  we  shall 
make  very  sure  that   It  bears  the  likeness  of  liberty. 

Always  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  our  country  will  be  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  common  man — the  men  and  women  who  never  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  democracy,  who  never  have  ceased  to  love 
their  families,  their  homes,  and  their  country. 

The  spirit  of  the  common  man  Is  the  spirit  of  p>eace  and  good  will. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  God.     And  In  His  faith  is  the  strenf 'h  of  America. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  King)  .  In  my 
individual  capacitj'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appiendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  Bethesda,  Md..  October  31, 
1940,  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nowhere  In  the  world  except  In  the  Americas  Is  It  possible  for  any 
nation  to  devote  a  great  sector  of  Its  effort  to  life  conservation  rather 
than  to  life   destruction 

All  of  us  are  grateful  that  we  In  the  United  States  can  still  turn 
cur  thoughts  and  our  attention  tx>  those  Institutions  of  our  country 
which  symbolize  peace — Institutions  whose  purpose  It  Is  to  save  life 
and  not  to  destroy  It.  It  Is  for  the  dedication  of  these  noble  build- 
ings to  the  service  of  man  that  we  are  assembled  here  today. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health  speaks  the  universal  language  of 
humanitarlanlsm  It  has  been  devoted  throughout  its  long  and 
distinguished  history  to  furthering  the  health  of  all  mankind.  In 
which  service  It  has  recognized  no  limitations  Imposed  by  Inter- 
national boundarlcE;  has  recognized  no  distinctions  of  race,  of  creed, 
or  of  color. 

The  total  defense  which  this  Nation  seeks  Involves  a  great  deal 
mere  than  building  airplanes,  ships,  guns,  and  bombs. 

We  cannot  be  a  strong  nation  unless  we  are  a  healthy  nation. 
And  so  wc  mu=t  recruit  not  only  men  and  materials  but  also  knowl- 
edge and  science  In  the  service  of  national  strength.  This  we  are 
doing. 

We  have  recognized  the  strategic  Importance  of  health  by  the 
creation  of  a  health  and  medical  committee  In  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  whose  Job  tr  Is  to  coordinate  the  health  and  medical 
aspects  of  n.itional  preparedness.  This  committee  Is  assisting  the 
Government  In  the  mobilization  of  the  medical  and  health  resources 
of  the  country  to  serve  the  best  interests  both  of  the  military  and 
the  civilian  elements  of  the  Nation. 

To  do  this  will  require  the  best  energies  of  the  professional  and 
technical  leadership  of  our  country. 

To  do  this  will  require  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  hospitals,  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other 
professions.  We  seek  the  same  partnership  that  we  seek  for  indus- 
trial production  In  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Neither  the  American  people  nor  their  Government  Intend  to 
socialize  medical  practice  any  more  than  they  plan  to  socialize 
Industry.  In  American  life  the  family  doctor,  the  general  practi- 
tioner performers  a  service  which  we  rely  upon  and  trust. 

No  one  has  a  greater  appreciation  than  I  of  the  skill  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  medical  profession.  And  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  the  personal  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient  which  Is 
a  characteristic  and  a  source  of  strength  of  medical  practice  In 
our  land. 

Although  we  have  still  much  to  do,  the  Nation  today  is  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  public-health  problems  of  our  emergency 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  the  history  of  the  country. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  Its  health  pro- 
visions in  1935,  Federal.  State,  and  local  health  and  medicine  we 
cooperating  more  broadly  than  ever  before. 

Our  people  are  better  Informed  on  health  matters  than  ever 
before. 

Scientific  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  also  the  condi- 
tions for  health  has  exceeded  any  previous  limits. 

Facilities  for  health  and  medical  service  are  more  numerous  and 
better. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  an  old  Institution  and  has  done 
magnificent  work,  but  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Indicated  that  it  can  do  infinitely  more;  that  diseaae 
disregards  State  lines  as  well  as  national;  that  among  the  States 
there  Is  inequality  of  opportunity  for  health;  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  Public  Health  Service  must  help. 

That  partnersiilp  is  making  definite  progress  against  many 
diseases. 

Among  the  buildings  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  to  be 
dedicated  here  today  stands  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  created 
through  provisions  of  the  act  which  I  signed  August  5,  1937. 
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The  work  of  this  new  Institute  Is  well  under  w*y.  It  Is  promot- 
Inc  and  stimulating  cancer  research  throughout  the  Nation;  it  Is 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  message  of  hope  because 
many  forms  of  tbe  disease  are  not  only  curable  but  even  prevent- 
able Beyond  this,  it  Is  doing  research  here  and  in  many  universi- 
ties to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  cancer.  We  can  all  have  faith  in 
the  ultimate  results  of  these  efforts. 

These  buildings,  which  we  dedicate,  represent  new  and  improved 
housing  for  an  institution  which  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
background  of  acoomplishment  In  this  task  of  research. 

The  original  demonstration  of  the  cause  and  method  of  preven- 
tion of  pellagra  has  been  followed  by  other  important  contribu- 
tions. Great  work  has  been  done  in  the  control  of  tularemia. 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  malaria. 
and  psittacosis. 

Now  that  we  are  leas  than  a  day  by  plane  from  the  Jungle-type 
yellow  fever  of  South  America,  less  than  2  days  from  the  sleeping 
sickness  of  equatorial  Africa,  less  than  3  days  from  cholera  and 
bubonic  plagxie.  the  ramparts  we  watch  must  be  civilian  In  addi- 
tion to  military. 

For  the  spacious  grounds  on  which  fhese  buildings  stand  we  are 
Indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  I.  Wilson,  who  wrote  me  in  1935 
asking  If  part  of  their  estate  at  Bethesda,  Md..  could  be  used  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  tell  her  now  as  she  sits  beside  me  that  In  their  com- 
passion for  sufTerlng.  their  hope  for  human  action  to  alleviate  it. 
she  and  her  husband  symbolize  the  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Americans  for  a  cause  such  as  this. 

Today  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  physical  fitness 
Is  greater  than  at  any  time  In  the  Nation's  history.  In  dedicating 
this  Institute,  I  dedicate  It  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  public 
health;  to  the  conservation  of  life,  to  the  wise  use  of  the  vital  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

I  ▼olce  for  America,  and  for  the  stricken  world,  our  hopes,  our 
prayers,  our  faith  In  the  power  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 


Toward  a  Greater  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  4  ilegulatitx  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRIBW  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNART.  OF  ORBOON 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif<»^a.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkoid  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNastI  at  Sacramento.  Calif.,  on  November  2, 
1940.  on  the  subject  Tbwmrd  a  Greater  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 


TOWABO   A  CKKA' 


AMXaiCA 


Tt  Is  good  to  feel  the  touch  of  home:  to  be  closing  the  historic 
campaign  of  1940,  as  I  Ixgan  It,  among  my  neighbors  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  my  nelgbboTB  of  giorlooB  Calltcmla.  which,  tlirough  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  UnlTerBlty.  bears  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
higher  education  I  may  posaess,  my  nel^bors  of  the  rich,  vital 
State  of  Wwtfilngton  wltta  Its  windows  on  our  northernmost  fron- 
tier, Alaaka.  and  my  neighbors  of  my  beloved  Oregon.  We  of  this 
coast  ha^  a  special  Unship.  A  kinship  compounded  of  common 
pride  to  tbe  Imperial  splendor  of  our  moiintatns,  forests,  and  valleys; 
of  our  common  outlook  on  Asia,  a  world  far  older  than  that  oon- 
fronUng  tbe  AtlanUc  seaboard;  and  tbe  kindly,  human  fratemallsm 
of  a  new  and  expanding  region.  Unlike  some  of  our  brethren  to  the 
east,  we  believe  in  a  boundless  future.  These  three  States  In- 
rtude  half  the  vltgln  timber  standing  In  America;  they  contain,  at 
BonnevUle,  Boiilder  Dam.  and  tbe  Grand  Corulee.  the  most  gigantic 
■ources  of  power  known  to  the  world.  We  have  the  stuff  of  wblch 
empires  are  made  and  we  have  not  strayed  from  the  American 
dream. 

I  wish  tonight  to  speak  to  you  of  the  future  of  America  It  is  fit- 
ting that  I  should  do  so  In  Sacramento.  In  general,  because  Sacra- 
mento, tbe  goM-rusb  capital  here  on  the  Amerlcaji  River,  like  my 
own  WUlaxnette  VaHey.  was-  a  center  and  spreadmg  point  for  this 
new  western  civilisation.  A  colorful  and  melodramatic  page  of 
history  was  written  In  this  valley.  Lusty  and  epical  giants  walked 
your  sta^e.  bequeathing  to  California  spirit  and  tradition.  The 
gold  nah  passed:  buttt  helped  to  colontee  this  coast.  In  the  end. 
gold  as  a  magnet  served  California  better  tban  gold  the  somre  ctf 
quick  wealtb.  Tftm  annual  produce  of  the  farms  of  the  Cetitral  and 
the  other  fabulously  fertile  valleys  of  California,  dwarfs  the  best 
yearly  yield  ever  panned  out  of  the  American,  and  Its  tributaries. 


Specifically.  I  am  happy  to  end  my  campaign  In  Sacramento  be- 
cause m  so  dolne  I  honor  your  great  native  son.  and  my  ereat 
friend.  I  congratulate  you  of  Sacramento  on  the  contribution 
which  HiKAM  Johnson  has  made  to  the  enlightenment  of  America 
m  this  campaign  I  heard  him — and  I  «uppose  you  did  also — as 
he  Invoked  the  living  testimony  of  the  heroes  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. Jefffrson.  Madison,  Jackson.  In  stem  warning  against  the 
peril  of  personal  power.  Like  a  prophet  of  old.  he  spoke  with  a 
tongue  of  fire  He  recaptured,  in  that  moment,  the  great  tradition 
of  the  United  States  Senate:  a  body  which  he  adorns  and  to  which. 
I  know,  you  will  overwhelmingly  return  htm 

I.  too,  wish  to  recall  America's  past  In  appealing  for  America's 
future. 

For  nearly  8  years  we  have  been  a-'saulted.  ov-ertly  and  suttbv  with 
the  doctrine  that  America  Is  finished.  We  have  been  confld»nt!y 
assured  that  the  political  and  economic  system  which  magnified 
13  weak  colonies  Into  the  worlds  chief  power  In  a  century  and  a 
half,  distributing  unexampled  well-being  In  the  process,  had  sud- 
denly lost  its  virtue  We  have  been  told — by  my  opponent.  Mr 
Wallace,  among  others— t^.at  the  competitive  method  under  a 
political  democracy  was  old  and  outmoded:  a  plodding,  "horse  and 
buggy"  system  unsulted  to  the  modern  world 

I  have  opposed  this  pernicious  doctrine  with  all  the  force  at  my 
command  What  made  this  nv  dern  world  this  world  In  which  we 
live?  What,  if  not  personal  initiative  and  work  The  stored-up 
credit  accumulated  during  many  prosperous  Republican  years  has 
siistalned  us  while  the  New  Deal  theorists  plotted  their  soft  new 
world 

Wendell  WUlkle  has  said  that  the  only  free  man  is  the  productive 
man.  That  Is  the  truth  we  have  been  asked  to  Ignore,  a  solid, 
llfe-glvlng,  creative  truth 

I  end  this  campaign  a.«:  I  began  it.  At  my  home  city,  Salem.  Greg., 
in  accepting  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination.  I  promised  to  Indict 
the  New  Deal's  capacity  to  govern  this  country.  That  I  have  dme. 
I  have  said  that  Mr  Roosevelt,  whatever  his  charms,  tock  oCBce 
during  a  crisis  and  ha.<5  Insisted  on  makinc  that  crisis  permanent. 
Never  withholding  credit  from  the  New  Deal  for  genuine  acccm- 
plishments.  I  have  called  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  Its 
fundamental  fault,  namely,  a  loss  of  faith  In  our  traditions  and 
our  capacity  for  growth 

I  have  said  that  Mr  Roosevelt,  entirely  apart  from  the  real  and 
Implied  danger  cf  a  third  term,  has  outlived  his  usefulness  to  his 
country  and  should  be  retired  on  next  Tuesday,  for  there  is 
nothng  In  the  N»w  Deal's  record  with  our  country  at  peace  which 
qualifies  It  to  rule  over  a  country  that  may,  conceivably,  be  at  war. 
I  have  not  Indulged  in  epithet  Yet — and  I  measure  my  words — 
I  say  that  another  4  years  of  the  New  Deal  might  alter  cur  way  cX 
living  and  locking  at  things  beyond  recogr.itli  n;  that  the  liberties 
we  now  take  for  e;ranied  would  be  changed  and  Impaired;  and  that 
the  lot  of  all  of  us  would  be  worse  than  now 

Worse,  perhaps  than  all  this.  I  fear  that  an  extension  of  tlie 
New  Deal  would  enleeble  us  in  a  world  where  only  the  strong  wtU 
be  secure 

Ti>e  New  Deal  subordinates  the  American  raw  materials  producer 
to  international  politics.  Gladly.  Mr  HuU  »nd  Ml  Wallacv  sacrtfkre 
the  farmer  in  favor  of  a  flabby  gocd-ncighbor  policy.  I  strongly 
favor  hemispheric  solidarity  and  a  good-neighbor  policy  But  I  am 
a  realist.  We  live  in  a  hard  world,  where  blood  Is  shed  and  countries 
lost  through  confused  and  soft  thinking 

I  want  America  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  world.  We  are 
rich,  strong,  and  strategically  placed  at  the  crossroads  between 
Europe  and  Aaia.  We  cannot  evade  the  responslbUlties  of  our  power. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  and  I  see  no  reason  to  go  to  war  No 
humane  person  does.  I  do  not  wish,  on  the  other  hand  tc  be  weak 
and  unprepared  The  world  being  what  It  is,  we  might  have  to 
fight  for  survival.  We  do  not  need  to  fight  for  aggrcMicn  or  expan- 
sion.    All  the  elements  of  expansion  he  wilhUi  our  own  herders 

I  do  not  trust  the  New  Deal  to  manage  our  relations  outnide  our 
borders,  especially  as  the  New  Deal  has  neglected  our  defenaes  within 
otir  borders 

We  obtain  ships,  guns,  and  airplanes — on  hand  or  on  order yet 

the  New  Deal  weakens  the  farmer  and  mineral  producer  by  unwise 
foreign-trade  policies  Pood  production  .ourely  is  a  arst  line  of 
defense:  yet  our  fntKi  producers  are  compelled  to  accept  alms  from 
the  Government  while  corapetiUve  products  flood  our  n^arkets  and 
the  New  Deal  refuses  to  take  the  Just  and  simple  steps  whlcii  would 
aastire  the  American  farmer  the  American  price  for  that  part  of  his 
Gxop  consumed  dcmestically. 

The  orchardibts.  the  wheat  and  vegetable  growers,  the  catUe  and 
liimbor  men  of  the  ccast  know  what  Im  talking  about 

Back  in  1934  Mr  Hull  proposed  and  Mr  Wallace  seconded  a 
formula  for  foreign  trade  known  as  tbe  reciprocaJ-trade  treaties 
They  were  not  reciprocal,  because  tbe  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  clause  spread  the  beneflu  of  a  concesfiion  given  one  nation 
throughout  the  elcbe:  they  did  not  promote  trade  and  they  were 
not  treaties,  tlie  New  Deal  refusing  to  allow  them  to  be  passed  upon 
,1.}^'^^'^^^  ""^  '^^®  °^  ^^^  treaties  was  extended  in  lflo7  and 
1940^  I  opposed  them  at  aU  times,  railing  to  extend  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products,  they  narrowed  them.  At  the  same  Ume 
the  favors  so  freely  granted  to  competitive  covmtrles  admitted  rom- 
peUttve  imports  Into  our  markets  Our  trade  treaty  with  Canada 
automatically  extended  to  Mexico,  resulted  In  the  import  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  head  of  beef  cattle  from  those  two  countries 
last  year. 

The  vegetable  growpr  sees  his  market  depressed  by  products  ol 
peon  labor  easily  flowing  over  reduced  tariff  barriers  The  heat 
grower's  foreign  market  vanishes     I  refrain  from   burdening   you 
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with  statistics,  but  I  call  to  your  attention  the  figures  on  farm  trade 
in  the  8  months  of  1939  before  the  outbreak  cf  war  In  Europe  dis- 
torted all  normal  tr.-\de  relationshipts.  In  those  8  months  farm  ex- 
ports declined  by  $60,000,000.  or  11  percent,  while  at  the  same  time 
farm  imports  Increased  by  $203,000,000,  or  29  percent;  and  of  that 
gain.  75  percent  was  competitive.  Or,  in  other  words,  those  Imports 
replaced  in  the  American  market  the  produce  of  our  own  farms 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  shameful  national  policy.  In  effect,  It 
starves  the  California  farmer,  who  pays  taxes,  educates  his  chil- 
dren, contributes  to  the  community  good,  in  favor  of  the  peasant 
of  E^irope  or  the  loin-clothed  native  of  Oceania.  In  this  cam- 
paign Mr.  Wallace  has  not  defended  the  trade  treaties.  He  has 
elected  to  Interpret  the  minds  of  the  dictators,  telling  us  that 
they  would  rather  we  chose  Mr.  Willkie  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  Un- 
like Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  no  access  to  the  minds  of  the  dictators.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  matters  nearer  home. 

The  case  of  the  lumber  producer  Is  even  more  distressing.  We 
once  had  a  S3  excise  tax  on  lumber  imports;  $3  per  thousand 
beard  feet.  That  Impofct  was  Justified  because  of  higher  labor 
standards  here  Our  timber  workers  shared  the  American  standard 
of  living  In  debate  on  the  trade  treaties  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
stipulated  that  this  excise  tax  be  maintained.  Ordinarily,  a  Sena- 
tors word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  In  this  instance.  New  Deal  pres- 
sure overcame  .senatorial  scruples,  and  the  tax  was  reduced  by  a 
trade  agreement  to  one  dollar  and  half. 

We  have  every  regard  for  our  Canadian  cousins.  Tliey  are  gal- 
lantly flchting  the  good  flght.  We  have  a  virtual  alliance  with 
them  We  have  no  desire  to  Injure  their  war  effort.  But  they  are 
a  plain-speaking  people  They  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  have  a  20-pcrcent  differential  In  our  market  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  dollar  in  relation  to  ours  They  did  not  need 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  to  compete  fairly  with  our  lumbermen. 
As  a  result  of  the  exchange  disparity,  the  trade  treaty  and  the  dis- 
appearance cf  the  excise  tax,  we  have  lost  the  Pacific  lumber 
markets. 

The  farm  producer  has  been  beaten  back  since  the  1920's.  In 
those  piping  times  he  was  asking  bis  Government  to  fight  lor  his 
share  In  world  trade  He  now  must  fight  to  hold  onto  his  share 
In  the  American  market  I  deplore  that  fact.  The  rational  solu- 
tion lor  the  farmer's  plight  Is  In  market  and  price  arrangements, 
not  production  controls.  In  all  history,  no  attempt  to  curb  pro- 
duction ever  has  succeeded.  After  7  years  of  that  kind  of  effort, 
we  have  more  corn  and  wheat  on  the  farms,  more  cotton  in  ware- 
houses, than  In  1933  Moreover,  the  farmer's  dollar  is  still  at  a 
heavy  discount  when  he  buys  city  products  Prices  of  surplus 
crops  are  far  short  of  parity. 

Farm  relief  this  year  costs  more  than  a  billion  dollars  That  Is  a 
needed  Indemnity,  indemnifying  the  farm  producer  for  the  failure 
of  the  New  Deal's  negative,  reactionary  farm  policy.  The  New  Deal 
has  perpetuated  the  farm  problem.  Given  a  rational  application  of 
the  two-price  system — reserving  to  the  farmer  the  American  market 
at  a  price  equated  to  the  prices  he  pays  for  what  he  consumes, 
allowing  surpluses  to  find  their  levels  In  the  world  markets — the 
farm  problem  would  disappear.  Furthermore,  the  farmer's  Inde- 
j)endence  Would  be  restored.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  farmer  who  would 
not  pref^  to  obtain  his  living  from  the  markets  rather  than  to  draw 
Ijentflt  checks  from  Washington. 

Wider  markets  at  a  fair  price — that  is  the  answer.  I  believe 
enlarged  markets  are  easily  to  be  found.  The  next  administration, 
believing  In  the  market  system,  will  make  every  effort  to  find  them. 
Our  objective  will  be  a  free,  stable,  prosperous  farmer,  lord  of  his 
own  acres  and  raised  to  economic  equality  with  the  city  producer. 

The  shock  of  events  beyond  both  our  oceans  drives  us,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  Increasingly  to  depend  on  our  own  resources  Of  all 
peoples,  we  are  best  able  to  provide  for  ourselves  If  we  use  our  wits. 
we  can  obtain  every  raw  material  we  need  either  here  at  home  or  In 
the  nearby  Tropics.  In  the  great  West  we  have  untouched  mineral 
wealth  capable  of  fllllng  almost  every  industrial  need.  We  have 
only  to  develop  deposits  of  chromium,  manganese,  and  quicksilver 
to  free  us  of  foreign  sotirces. 

I  favor  the  rapid  development  of  our  latent  mineral  wealth,  Ijoth 
as  a  measure  of  preparedness  for  possible  war  and  as  a  means  of 
increasing  national  wealth.  Unlike  the  New  Deal.  I  do  not  approve 
Of  Importing  products  of  the  soil  and  mine  that  can  be  produced  at 
home  Mr  Hull  seems  to  believe  that  a  transaction  takes  on  added 
merit  If  tt  reaches  across  national  boundaries.  The  New  Deal  wor- 
ships a  nineteenth  century  abstraction  known  as  foreign  trade.  It 
sacrifices,  or  is  willing  to  sacrifice,  the  95  percent  of  our  commerce 
which  moves  within  our  borders  for  the  5  percent  that  crosses  them. 
We  need  and  want  foreign  trade,  but  domestic  trade  should  have 
priority 

As  we  tend  toward  kelf-contalnment,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  soil,  forests,  and  water  power  becomes  a  national 
necessity.  I  strongly  favor  the  Government's  soU-betterment  policy. 
Half  the  virgin  timber,  I  have  said,  stands  on  this  coast.  That  ts  a 
rich  heritage,  which  should  not  be  wasted.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
balance  the  yearly  cut  with  the  yearly  growth.  Rightly  regarded, 
lumber  Is  a  crop.  We  must  evolve  better  and  more  equitable 
methods  of  taxing  this  slow-growing  crop  In  the  Interest  of  local 
communities  and  private  owners. 

As  we  work  toward  a  greater,  fairer  America,  we  must  make  even 
more  Intensified  use  of  the  resources  of  water  which  bless  our  arid 
and  semlarld  West.  Your  Central  Valley  project  Is  a  case  In  point. 
A  reclamation  project  in  the  strictest  sense — reclaiming  hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  acres  now  denied  sufficient  moisture — It  should  be 
hurried  to  completion.    The  well-being  of  this  great  Sacramento 


and  San  Joaquin  district,  with  Its  million  people;  the  well-being, 
the  future  development  of  all  California,  demand  that  this  work 
be  expedited. 

I  suggest  the  speed-up  of  the  whole  reclamation  program.  We 
are  a  fast-growing  section.  We  need  the  yield  of  many  millions  of 
acres,  now  dry.  to  feed  our  people.  In  case  of  war,  our  dependence 
on  the  East  for  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  needs  might  prove 
Inconvenient  It  might  even  damage  our  united  wartime  effort. 
It  is  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  we  have  these  great  public  power  proj- 
ects at  Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville  already  in  being 
or  well  under  way  and  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the  people 
have  first  claim  on  the  production  of  power  from  the  publicly  owned 
streams. 

You  of  the  West  know — and  I  am  certain  you  have  that  con- 
fidence— that  the  next  adminl.stratlon,  under  Mr.  Willkie,  will  safe- 
guard and  confirm  that  principle. 

Of  one  thing  we  all  may  feel  assured,  whatever  the  verdict  of  the 
voters  may  be  on  the  5th  day  of  November  all  will  support  the 
administration  In  power,  as  only  a  unified  America  can  l>e  a  well- 
defended  America. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  boy  made  his  way  down  Into  California 
from  old  Salem  In  Oregon  to  further  his  education.  He  worked  as 
he  studied  over  at  Stanford.  I  was  that  boy  A  few  years  earlier 
another  young  man  from  Salom  came  down  to  Stanford;  he.  too, 
working  his  way  through  college.  That  young  man  was  Herbert 
Hocver,  my  boyhood  friend,  your  fellow  Callfornian.  and  the  last 
President  of  the  United  States  antedating  the  New  Deal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  system  which  allows  young  men  to  gain 
education  and  a  high  place  In  the  world  through  their  own  efforts 
Is  ready  for  the  discard.  I  would  rather  see  that  system  expanded 
so  that,  year  by  year,  more  boys  may  find  opportunities.  The  time 
has  come  to  restore  In  America  the  traditional  relationship  between 
a  boy  and  a  job;  we  must  reorganize  our  national  effort,  free  our 
national  energies,  so  that  again  boys  may  l(X)k  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  learning  a  vocation,  earning  a  living,  and  making  a 
responsible  place  in  the  world.  That  much  is  a  minimum  demand 
on  our  Government. 

As  an  integral  part  of  any  legislative  program  It  may  be  said  that 
both  the  farmrcr  and  the  businessman  should  profit  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  generous  pension  plan  which  would  stimulate  the  purchases 
of  our  surplus  commodities  by  assuring  for  them  a  fixed  and  bal- 
anced market. 

Those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment can  take  this  means  of  assuring  to  our  workers  In  their  old  age 
at  least  the  products  of  their  labor  of  earlier  years.  Thus  there 
shall  be  happiness  and  peace  In  homes  now  darkened  with  despair, 
and  In  serving  the  cause  of  good  government  we  shall  serve  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  humanity  as  well. 

This  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
about  5  years  ago  while  that  body  was  considering  the  social-security 
bill. 

In  this  campaign  the  Republican  Party,  renewed  and  revitalized 
under  Wendell  Willkie.  is  the  party  of  tomorrow  Today  we  repre- 
sent the  progressive  forces  of  the  Nation.  The  New  Deal,  with  Its 
pessimism,  Its  antiquated  crop  controls  and  farmer  regimentation, 
Its  dalliance  with  the  reactionary  enticements  of  personal  rulershlp 
and  State  socialism.  Is  the  party  which  looks  back. 

The  crusade  which  reaches  a  climax  next  Tuesday  will  not  halt 
there.  It  will  go  forward,  for  it  embodies  the  best  of  the  American 
spirit,  the  cream  of  the  American  tradition.  We  believe  that  the 
pioneer  enterprise  and  brotherliness  survive  unimpaired  and  only 
await  a  fresh  call  from  a  dynamic,  positive  admlnlr^tratlon.  We 
believe  In  abundance — not  scarcity.  We  believe  In  work  and  thrift — 
and  their  proper  rewards.  We  regard  State  socialism,  the  recent 
product  of  European  poverty,  political  Inexperience,  and  intellectual 
sterility,  as  repugnant  to  America.  We  wish  to  liberate  America's 
inexhaustible  energies  of  manpower  and  resources.  For  the  Repub- 
lican Party  believes,  with  you  of  the  West,  that  America  is  young  and 
has  only  Just  begun  to  live. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PHIL  8    HANNA 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  4.  1940.  I  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  6185.  excerpts  from  a  state- 
ment by  Phil  S.  Hanna,  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  October  4.  1940.  concerning  certain  activities  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  On  October  12  I  received  a 
lengthy  reply  Irom  Mr.  Jerome  Frank,  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
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curities  and  Exchange  Commission,  answering  Mr.  Hanna's 
Statement.  This  reply  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hanna  that  he  might 
have  the  viewpoint  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  RzcoRi)  Mr. 
Hanna's  comments  on  this  matter. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Joiunal  of  Commerce  of  October  24,  19401 

THZ   BOXTND    TABLE 

(By  Phil  8   Hanna) 

Discrediting  operations  are  coming  from  another  rather  Interest- 
ing quarter.  We  had  supposed  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  paid  to  administer  the  securities  acts  and  not  to 
run  a  publicity  bureau  to  challenge  every  statement  which  private 
citizens  might  make  about  the  Commission.  Chairman  Jerome 
Prark  of  the  Commission  mnde  a  speech  In  Memphis  last  Friday 
which  listeners  seem  to  agree  was  a  charge  that  the  Investment 
banlcers  were  tryln?;  to  'disembowel"  the  securities  acts.  Presi- 
dent Connely  of  the  I.  B.  A  charged  that  Mr.  Pranlc  delit)erately 
misrepresented  the  position  of  the  I.  B.  A.  as  to  securities  legisla- 
tion Now  Mr.  Prank  retorts  that  he  did  not  say  at  Memphis  what 
the  reporters  said  he  said.     Ho  hum! 

It  Ls  a  silly  kind  of  business  but  it  is  happening  too  often  for  one 
not  to  begin  to  be  at  least  suspicious  of  Mr.  Prank.  Connely  has 
since  particularized,  charging  Prank  with  saying  at  Memphis  that 
"a  small  group  of  ultraconservative  Investment  bankers  were  trying 
to  have  the  securities  act  gutted."  Prank  now  says  that  his  speech 
was  "misinterpreted"  and  avers  that  he  "does  not  believe  the  bankers 
want  the  act  glutted  and  has  never  said  that  he  believed  that." 

All  of  this  leads  us  up  to  a  little  altercation  of  our  own  with  Mr. 
Frank.  On  October  4  In  this  column  we  said:  "This  week  the 
8.  E.  C.  quietly  "et  up  a  situation  In  the  Associated  Gas  receiver- 
ship affair  which  in  effect  defies  the  order  of  a  court,  and  seemingly 
starts  the  wheels  in  motion  for  a  show-down  between  the  power 
of  the  S.  E.  C.  and  the  power  of  the  courts."  Representative  Gnxix. 
Of  Indiana.  Inserted  the  Round  Table  of  October  4  cortainlng  theee 
remarks  In  the  Congi«ssional  Rkobd 

On  October  11  Mr.  Prank  wrote  at  length  to  Representative  Gillik 
declaring  that  a  reading  of  the  findings  and  opinion  in  the  North- 
eastern Water  &  Electric  Corporation  case  "will  convince  you  that 
Mr  Hanna's  characterizations  of  our  decision  are  completely  un- 
warranted." etc..  etc.  He  makes  pointed  reference  to  a  statement 
by  the  Commission  that  "we  have  never  Intended,  nor  do  we  ever 
Intend,  to  encrcach  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
•      •      •     desire  to  cooperate  with  the  coiu^  and  the  trustees." 

All  this  is  well  and  good  but  all  we  said  in  our  few  words  what 
the  Commission  says  (on  p.  2314  of  the  appendu  to  their  opinion) 
In  many  words. 

That  opinion  says  In  one  place:  "No  order  of  the  bankruptcy 
cotirt  can  relieve  thLi  Commission  of  its  plain  duties  under  the 
act.  nor  can  any  order  of  that  court  relieve  the  trustees  from  the 
provisions  of  that  act  applicable  to  them."  Simple  logic  says  that 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  making  such  a  statement  if  the 
order  of  the  bankruptcy  court  had  not  been  in  conflict  with  the 
actions  of  the  Commission. 

That  others  besides  ourselves  took  the  same  view  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  statement  In  the  New  York  Times  on  October  3,  where  it  was  said 
that  "2  weeks  ago  Federal  Judge  Leibell  •  •  •  said  it  would  be 
unreasonable  for  the  S.  E.  C  to  order  the  dividends  withheld,  adding 
that  'if  conditions  Imposed  by  the  S.  E.  C.  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary, that  Is  one  thing:  but  if  they  lack  those  qualities,  they  will  not 
be  approved  by  this  court.'  "  The  article  referred  to  starts  out  with 
these  words:  "Taking  Issue  with  a  Pederal  Judge,  the  S.  E.  C.  ruled 
that  the  Northeastern  Water  &  Electric  Corporation  could  not  pay 
dividends  on  its  capital  stock."  etc. 

As  the  old  saying  goes.  "You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice."  The  New  York  Times  quotes  the  Judge  as  saying  that  an 
unreasonable  order  "will  not  be  approved  by  this  court."  The  Com- 
mission says,  "We  have  never  Intended  to  encroach  on  the  court" 
And  Mr.  Prank,  writing  to  Representative  On.ijts.  says:  "Mr  Hanna's 
charges  that  our  decision  seemingly  starts  the  wheels  In  motion  for 
a  show-down  between  the  8.  E.  C.  and  the  court  is  baseless" 

But  the  point  of  the  Incident  is  the  method  that  Mr.  Prank 
pursues,  as  well  as  the  question  of  whether  the  S.  E.  C.  is  defying 
the  courts.  If  a  commission  had  proper  respect  for  a  court  and 
were  not  trying  to  Impose  Ita  will  in  defiance  of  a  court,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  write  to  Congressmen  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  a 
private  critic. 

This  complex  of  trying  to  Justify  acts  by  discrediting  critics  Is  a 
mark  of  a  mental  attitude  which  does  not  understand  democratic 
processes.  The  head  of  the  S.  E.  C.  should  no  more  be  an  advo- 
cate or  a  disciplinarian  than  the  "copper"  on  the  corner.  The  rep- 
resontatlves  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  make  the  rules  and  the 
hired  administrators  are  supposed  to  enforce  them,  not  lecture  the 
law^breakers. 

Wken  conflict  arises — as  In  this  case — between  instructions  Con- 
gress has  given  nn  adnUnistrator  and  the  Interpretation  placed 
thereon  by  a  couit,  a  really  good  administrator  would  appeal  to 
Congress  to  have  conflict  removed,  not  lecture  the  private  citizen 
who  publlciaed  the  conflict  or  be  contentious  with  a  coiirt. 

More  than  that,  a  really  good  administrator  would  flret  weigh  and 
reflect  on  every  criticism  made  of  him  to  see  whether  or  not  he 
could  profit  thereby.  But  not  In  the  modem  way  at  Washftigton. 
From  the  top  down  It  is  deemed  more  Important  to  take  time  to 
discredit  critics  than  to  attend  to  the  business  of  government. 
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HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  November  4  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Sevtem- 

her  18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY.  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  No- 
vember 1.  1940.  on  the  subject  New  Frontiers  for  the  West  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  fear  that,  of  all  Americans,  we  weeterners  are  the  most  provin- 
cial. Provincial  not  in  the  bad  sense  of  being  inhospitable  to 
strangers  and  indifferent  to  lands  lying  l)eyond  our  lionzons,  but 
provincial  in  the  good  sense  that  our  roots  strike  deeply  into  our 
soil.  We  know  the  pangs  of  homesickness.  We  long  for  our  moun- 
tains when  absent  from  them.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  that  kind 
of  provincial.  And  so  I  rejoice  today  at  being  back  West  where— 
if  3rou  will  forgive  the  note  of  pride — the  mountains  are  vaster,  the 
skies  deeper,  the  plains  and  deserts  limitless,  the  timber  taller,  the 
rivers  stronger  in  their  rush  to  the  sea.  and  the  people  confident  of 
a  better  tomorrow. 

I  love  the  West.    I  have  faith  in  the  West. 

I  am  bound  home  to  my  farm  in  Oregon  to  vote. 

Pour  days  from  now  we  shall  all  be  voting  No  one  will  question 
our  right.  It  will  occur  to  ever3rone  that  we  should  be  foregathering 
in  country  schoolhouses,  villages,  cities — West,  Midwest,  South,  and 
East — to  determine  otir  common  policies  for  the  next  4  years.  Proud 
as  I  am  of  being  a  native  of  the  far  West.  I  am  prouder  in  these 
days — when  liberty  perishes  over  whole  continents — to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, free  and  determined  to  remain  so.  Freedom,  thank  God.  Is  no 
longer  merely  an  abstract  word  with  us.  In  the  face  of  what  Is 
transpiring  In  Europe  and  Asia,  It  has.  as  we  approach  thl.s  election, 
a  concrete  and  precious  meaning  to  Americans. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  without  Interruption,  we  have  exer- 
cised the  right  to  select  from  among  ourselves  those  citizens  who 
were  to  govern  us.  We  had  dispensed — or  thought  we  had — with 
kings  and  hereditary  reigning  families.  Our  rulers  were  citizen 
rulers  who,  when  their  appointed  time  of  authority  had  passed, 
steppe*!  back  again  Into  the  ranks  of  citizens.  Stepped  back  with- 
out complaint  or  rancor,  holding  themselves  to  be  no  better,  no 
wiser,  no  more  peculiarly  gifted  than  many  of  their  contemporaries. 
At  our  best,  we  are  a  democratic,  simple,  kindly  people,  despising 
affectation,  side  pretensions  to  rank. 

I,  for  one,  genuinely  regret  that  the  President.  In  a  supreme  test- 
ing time  for  democracy  and  the  principle  of  self-government,  should 
have  chosen  to  transgress  this  unwritten  rule  of  national  procedure. 

This  is  no  time,  with  the  world  rocking  under  the  blows  of  per- 
sonal rulers,  to  assert  the  unique  capacity  of  one  American  to  gtilde 
our  destinies.  Speaking  as  a  citizen  who  never  has  withheld  a  Just 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accomplishments,  I  hope  his  ambi- 
tion will  be  rebuked  next  Tuesday. 

The  West,  as  we  reflect  on  it.  is  no  longer  young  as  years  go  For 
nearly  two-thirds  of  our  national  existence  there  have  been  per- 
manent settlements  here  In  the  Great  Basin  and  In  my  own  Wil- 
lamette Valley  The  Mormons,  who  caused  this  desert  to  bloom. 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  Oregon  country  were  contemporaries  They 
founded  the  first  American  outposts  of  civilization  west  of  the 
Rockies — almost.  Indeed,  west  of  the  Missouri.  Before  them  were 
only  roving  trappers,  traders,  explorers,  and  soldiers  blazing  the 
trails. 

I  think  today  of  one  of  those  trail  blazers.  Peter  Skene  Ogden, 
and  the  amaz.ement  and  admiration  with  which  he  viewed  the 
advent  of  the  Mormon  farmers  into  the  barren  basin  of  Salt  Lake 

This  was  in  1848.  Only  a  year  before  Brigham  Young  had  led  his 
hosts  down  through  Emigration  Canyon,  had  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  Ensign  Peak.  The  multiplied  hundreds  of  the  Erst  party 
were  followed  by  more  In  1848.  Ogden  said,  watching  the  stream 
of  wagons,  and  I  quote;  "It  is  hard  to  conceive  by  what  inducements 
so  many  thoiisands  of  reasonable  men  could  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  their  ccHnfoiu.ble  homes  and  fertile  lands  for  thla 
wild  adventure,  except.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seems 
to  be  Inherent  in  the  Anglo-American  race  •  •  •."  Ogden  vsed 
the  phrase  "Anglo-American"  to  distingxUsh  the  settlers  Irom  the 
Spanlsh-Americfins  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  Inherent  in  the  American  race. 

1  wonder  if— under  all  the  arguments,  and  Involved  In  all  the 
thousands  of  speeches  which  have  been  hurled  at  your  ears  in  this 
campaign — that  spirit  is  not  what  Is  at  stake  next  Tuesday. 
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I  believe  It  Is.  I  believe  we  are  confronted  with  two  philosophies 
Of  action— one  negative,  one  afQrmatlve;  one  foreign  to  our  aggres- 
sive, expansionist  behavior  as  a  nation,  the  other  familiar. 

For  2  months  I  have  campaigned  through  the  farm  belt,  atUcking 
the  negative  course  of  the  New  Deal.  I  have  condemned  the  New 
Deal  creed  that  we  are  an  aging  people,  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  take  to  our  economic  beds  until  the  undertaker  comes.  Ready 
to  accept  doles  In  place  of  markets  and  Jobs,  as  a  permanent  thing. 
I  have  called  that  a  timid,  evasive  doctrine  ill-suited  to  the  Ameri- 
can character  I  have  chalk-ngcd  the  weak  internationalism  of  the 
New  Deal,  which  prefers  the  Interest  of  the  agricultural  producer  in 
South  America  or  the  Par  East  to  the  well-being  of  the  Idaho  or 
Iowa  or  Texas  farmer;  which  seeks,  imrealistlcally.  to  appease  other 
countries  by  opening  the  American  market  to  their  producers  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  raw  producers.  I  have  denounced  the  New 
Deals  growing  regimentation  of  the  farmer;  its  Insi-stence  on 
bureaucratlcally  settling  the  details  of  his  exl.stence  In  Washington. 
I  have  said  that  I  feared  that  tendency  might  end— In  another  4 
years — by  making  the  self-reliant.  Independent  American  farmer 
into  a  prototype  of  the  European  peasant;  bound  to  his  township, 
beholden  to  an  overlord,  in  this  case  the  Government,  for  guidance 
support,  and  dally  In.structlcns. 

All  the  while — a.<;  I  see  It  today — I  have  been  protesting  against 
the  New  Deals  efTorts  to  repress,  to  deflect,  to  soften  Peter  Ogden's 
spirit  of  enterprise  That  is  the  crux  of  our  campaign:  it  is  for  that 
spirit  that  Wendell  Willkle  crusades.  He  repudiates  the  negation 
that  America  is  nniehed;  that  the  last  frontier  has  gone 

I,  too,  reject  that  view.  I  go  further.  I  say  that  If  the  frontier 
has  gone,  then  It  is  up  to  us  to  create  new  ones 

We  have  the  means  to  do  that  I  believe  we  also  have  the 
will  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  States,  and  over  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  we  have  millions  of  bountiful  acres  that  await  only 
the  union  of  water  with  soil  to  bring  forth  abundantly.  In  1934 
the  National  Resriurces  Bmrd  estimated  that  50.000.000  acres  of  our 
arid  and  .^emlarld  West  could  still  be  Irrigated.  The  Rfclamation 
Bur::au's  flguiies  are  more  conservative.  In  any  case,  we  have  possi- 
bilities vaster  tcd.iy  than  back  in  1847  when  Orson  Pratt  and  his 
advance  party  of  Mormons  made  camp,  plowed  and  started  an 
Irrigation  project  all  In  one  day,  not  far  from  where  we  now  are 
meeting  The  next  day  they  planted  potatoes  Orson  Pratt  and  his 
ccmpanionh  were,  the  records  state,  the  first  Americans  of  northern 
European  sleek  to  undertake  irrigation  on  this  continent. 

That  debt  we  owe  the  Mormon  pioneers.  I  like  the  matter-of-fact 
brevity  of  Orson  Pratts  notation  in  his  Journal  on  this  revolution- 
ary, this  epochal  days  work.  I  quote:  "About  2  hours  after  our 
arrival  we  began  to  plow,  and  the  same  afternoon  built  a  dam  to 
Irrigate  the  sod  " 

A  large  part  of  the  social  and  economic  fabric  that  we  know  as  our 
western  civilization  rests  on  that,  quite  literal,  spadework  We 
exist  by  virtue  of  irrlgaticn.  Twenty  million  acres  in  the,se  15  States 
are  artificially  watered.  Without  Irrigation  our  population  would  be 
today  as  sparse  and  needy  as  the  Indians'.  With  irrigation  we  pro- 
duce fruit,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  livestock — a  diversity  of  food- 
stuffs that  enrich  us  and  the  people  of  America  as  well. 

We  are  tcli  that  within  another  20  years  we  shall  have  8.000.000 
more  acres  under  cultivation. 

Why  20  years?  The  need  is  here  and  now  We  of  the  West  are 
under  a  terrific  population  pressure  from  the  Dust  B.owl  and  from 
the  Southwest,  where  great  areas,  formerly  sharecropped.  are  being 
tractored  off  because  of  a  cruel  New  Deal  policy  which  bllows  a  land- 
lord to  ccl'.ect  all  the  benefits  on  all  his  acreage.  Between  1934  and 
1937.  50.000  families  migrated  from  the  eastern  Great  Plains  and  the 
Southwest  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Coast  States. 

The  unhappy  victims  of  dust  and  the  New  Deal  may  be  found  in 
all  these  States  Only  a  small  proportion  have  been  able  to  get  a 
fresh  start  They  live  In  camps,  dwell  along  side  roads,  find  Jobs  as 
migratory  agricultural  hands. 

I  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  these  Involuntary  pioneers.  They 
were  forced^cut  of  their  homes.  They  come  from  the  old  American 
slock.  They  are  poor,  lacking  In  means  for  a  decent  survival;  they 
bave  only  their  hands  with  which  to  work. 

The  Government  has  spent  in  the  Plains,  Mountain,  and  Coast 
States  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  on  relief  to  the  needy.  Only  a 
microscopic  few  cf  the  recipients.  I  am  happy  to  say,  lived  on  irri- 
gated land  A  quarter  of  that  huge  sum  6i}ent  in  expediting  recla- 
mation projects  and  initiating  new  ones  would  have  afforded  homes 
and  means  of  livelihood  to  many  thousands  cf  our  dispiossessed 
fellow  Americans.  The  money  would  have  been  well  Invested  In  our 
future. 

I  favor  expediting  and  expanding  reclamation — not  only  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  emergency  but  also  as  a  means  of  building  the 
West  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  America. 

I  turn  now  to  the  farm  problem,  a  subject  close  to  my  heart. 
There  Is  not  one  farm  problem.  There  are  many.  They  are  as 
ciunerous  as  the  crops  themselves,  but  I  hold  that  once  we  solve 
the  central,  vital  problem  of  an  equitable  return  for  the  farm  prod- 
uct we  have  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  others. 

The  New  Deal,  satisfied  with  Its  farm  program,  sees  the  aggregate 
Improvement  it  has  been  able  to  make  In  the  farmer's  lot  as  a 
maximum  aim.  I  see  It  as  a  minimum.  I  accept  that  program  only 
as  a  stop-gap  substitute  for  something  better  until  something 
better  can  be  provided.  And  I  assert,  in  full  confidence,  that  the 
next  administration  will  be  able  to  provide  something  better.  You 
may.  quite  properly,  ask  the  grounds  for  my  confidence.  My  answer 
Is  prompt. 

The  next  ndministration  will  not  begin,  as  did  the  New  Deal, 
With  the  notion  that  the  American  economy  is  winding  up;  that 
It  Is  In  Its  dotage.    It  was  In  1932.  before  the  election,  that  Mr. 


Roosevelt  set  the  party  line  in  a  speech  at  San  Pranciaco,  wherein 
he  said,  and  I  quote:  "Our  Industrial  plant  is  built.  The  problem 
Just  now  Is  whether  under  existing  conditions  it  is  not  overbuilt. 
Our  last  frontier  has  long  since  been  reached  and  there  is  practically 
no  more  free  land.  •  •  •  our  task  now  Is  not  discovery  or 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  or  necessarily  producing  more 
goods.  It  is  the  soberer,  less  dramatic  business  of  administering 
resources  and  plant  already  In  hand     •     •     •." 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  next  administration  take  direct 
Issue  with  the  concept  of  a  shrinking  economy.  We  propose  to 
create  greater  abundance;  not  to  strive  lor  scarcity  and  devote  our 
chief  energy  to  planning  how  to  distribute  that  scarcity.  I  have 
said  that  the  farm  problem  is  prUnarily  one  of  markets.  The  New 
E>eal.  doubting  that  markets  are  expansible  and  that  new  markets 
may  be  found,  has  made  little  effort  to  find  them. 

In  addition,  the  next  administration  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
free-trade  dogmas  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  A  patient  and  lovable 
gentleman.  Secretary  Hull  yearns  for  the  return  of  the  last  century, 
before  the  world  had  been  parceled  out  Into  trade  preserve.s;  before 
the  days  of  quotas,  embargoes,  and  the  other  arbitrary  devices  of 
totalitarian  trade  Hence  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  which  are 
not  reciprocal,  do  not  promote  trade,  and  are  not  properly  treaties, 
not  being  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate.  They  are  not  recip- 
rocal because,  under  the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  prac- 
tice, a  treaty  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  for 
example,  at  once  applies  to  all  other  countries  with  which  we  main- 
tain unimpaired  trade  relations. 

It  may  be  appropriate  for  me  briefly  to  quote  from  a  speech  I 
made  in  the  Senate  in  April  of  this  year  on  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments: "What  impelling  motive  should  prompt  us  to  lower  our 
standards  to  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  any  other  country? 
Our  sacrifice  will  not  solve  their  problems  of  economics,  conquest, 
or  peace  The  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  the  world,  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Is  to  defend,  preserve,  and  Improve  our  American 
standards  of  living  by  protecting  American  markets  for  American 
producers  at  American  prices." 

The  next  administration  undoubtedly  will  deal  with  foreign  coun- 
tries realistically.  At  the  least,  it  will  reserve  to  the  American  farm 
producer  first  access  to  his  own  market.     It  will  further,  by  every 

means,  seek  to  enlarge  the  American  market  for  farm  products 

both  by  improving  the  consuming  power  of  city  consumers  and  also 
by  encouraging  the  industrial  uses  of  farm  raw  materials.  Thirdly. 
It  will  search  for  a  formula  for  freeing  the  American  farm  price 
from  the  vagaries  of  foreign  markets:  putting  the  farmer  on  the 
same  rooting  with  other  American  producers,  who  sell  at  the  Ameri- 
can—not the  world — price.  That  simply  means  folding  the  American 
farmer  at  last  Into  the  American  economy. 

An  administration  worth  Its  salt  wUl  strive  for  parity  prices— 
not  parity  payments.  It  will  seek  to  make  our  surpluses  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse.  It  will  seek  to  blot  out  rural  poverty  and  avoid 
future  enforced  shameful  large  scale  migrations.  A  first  order  of 
business  will  be  restoration  of  the  family-size  farmer  to  his  rightful 
place  as  an  independent  producer,  realizing,  with  Jefferson,  that 
the  prospering  freeholder  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  democratic 
state. 

To  me  a  permanent  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  does  not 
appear  to  be  insuperable.  A  substantial  solution  merely  Involves  a 
national  program  which  will  allot  to  each  farmer  his  fair  share  In 
the  American  market  upon  which  he  will  receive  parity  price.  Such 
a  plan  would  assure  the  farmer  his  equitable  share  in  the  National 
income  This  deslderaium  can  be  accorr.pllshed  through  some  form 
of  an  allotment  plan,  whereby  a  segregation  will  be  made  of  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  is  required  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
that  part  which  is  denominated  the  exportable  surplus. 

Whatever  administration  controls  our  destinies  after  next  January 
I  shall  continue  my  fight  for  the  American  farmer  to  supply  the 
American  market  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 

I  propose  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  sugar  situation  with 
this  principle  in  mind.  Under  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  domestic  consumption 
fhall  be  siipplied  as  follows:  A  little  less  than  30  percent  of 
domestic  and  cane  sugar  Inside  continental  America;  outside  of 
continental  America  slightly  better  than  70  percent.  So  you  will 
observe  that  our  glowers  are  permitted  to  produce  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  consumed  by  otu-  own  people.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  and  clarity,  permit  me  to  call  as  an  expert  witness  the 
able  and  Industrious  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr,  John  Thomas,  who 
said  on  the  United  States  Senate  floor  as  late  as  the  4th  day  of 
October,  quote:  "I  prefer  not  to  yield  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
point  out  how  the  administration  has  acted  deliberately  to  cripple 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Under  the  present  Sugar  Act.  the 
American  market  is  protected  not  by  a  tariff,  but  by  quotaa  which 
are  adjusted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  which  was  formerly  2  cents  a  pound,  has 
been  reduced  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound — considerably  leas 
than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

"The  law  provides  that  Cuba  shall  be  given  a  substantially  larger 
share  of  the  American  market  than  the  entire  western  sugar-beet 
area  Is  permitted  to  supply. 

"The  western  area  is  limited  to  less  than  25  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  both  the  sugar-beet  section  and  the  southern  cane 
growers  together  are  permitted  to  supply  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  This  In  Itself,  even  were  the  act  administered 
with  the  Interests  of  the  American  grower  In  mind.  Is  unfair.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  sugar  growers  and  It  Is  unfair  to  every  other  fanner 
In  the  United  States.  There  are  thousands  of  additional  acres  in  tiM 
West  on  which  sugar  beets  could  be  profitably  grown  If  the  Oovexn- 
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ment  would  permit.  Today  these  acres  wtilch  should  be  producing 
sugar  which  can  be  profitably  marketed  are  produclog  crops  at  which 
we  already  hare  surplxoes  burdening  the  market  and  depressing 
prices." 

Even  If  we  did  not  hare  to  grapple  with  a  farm  problem,  the  New 
Deal  has  brought  upon  us  a  budgetary  problem.  In  1933  President 
Roosevelt  told  our  people.  "For  3  long  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy."  If  that  was  true  then,  by  this 
tune  we  are  dangerously  close  to  that  goal,  for  we  iktw  owe  our 
creditors  $23,000,000,000  more  than  we  owed  them  In  1933.  A  con- 
tinuation d  this  mountainous  spending  will,  at  least,  I  fear,  Impair 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  our  people.  I  imagine  I  can  hear  my 
long-time  friend  and  your  distinguished  dtlaen.  Senator  Reed 
Snioot.  sadly  remark.  "What  of  tomorrow?" 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  I  speak  with  the  aocoits  and  the  Interests 
cf  a  farmer.  My  public  life  has  been  dedicated  to  that  interest  I 
am  for  the  American  farmer.  If  I  were  to  put  my  position  in  a 
phrase,  it  would  be  this:  The  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer  at  the  American  price.    You  know  what  that  means. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  of  this  campaign  are  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  Inherent  spirit  of  American  enterprise  which  Peter  Ogden 
observed  in  the  first  settlers  of  Utah.  We  believe  in  Gelf-help.  self- 
reliance — those  virtues  so  sturdily  exemplified  by  the  Latter  Day 
Balnts  from  1847  until  now  In  our  western  country — and  the  expan- 
sion of  America.  Its  spirit,  its  resources,  and  its  capacity  to  work. 
We  know  no  defeat.    We  believe  In  the  future. 


The  Chameleon's  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


ADDRESS  BY  THI  PRESIDENT  AT  BROOKLYN.  N   Y. 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondan.  November  4  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  November  1,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follcws: 

Sentiment  Is  a  very  wonderful  and  continuing  thing  In  the  hu- 
man race.  It  has  brought  me  back  again  to  thl8  old  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  Friday  night  before  election. 

Thia  is  a  strange  campaign.  Here  It  Is  almost  the  diiy  of  elec- 
tion, and  It  is  still  Impossible  to  determine  what  are  the  principles 
of  the  opposition  party.  What  is  it  that  the  Republican  leaders 
would  do  during  the  next  4  years  If  given  a  chance? 

They  have  made  campaign  speeches  on  all  sides  of  all  questions 

On  a  Monday  we  hear  that  this  administration  has  done  a  good 
Job  with  Its  foreign  policy:  on  Tuesday  we  hear  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  United  States  condemned. 

On  Wednesday  we  understand  that  our  policy  toward  agriculture 
should  not  be  changed;  and  on  Thursday  we  learn,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  the  farmers  have  been  the  victims  of  the  New  Deal  and 
are  forced  to  exist  on  a  dole. 

On  Friday  we  are  treated  to  the  encouraging  thought  that  the 
social  gains  of  labor  during  the  past  7  years  should  be  continued- 
and  on  Saturday  we  are  told  to  weep  because  labor  has  been  the 
prtndpal  siifferer  under  the  New  Deal. 

To  one  group  further  and  bigger  relief  Is  held  out;  and  to  the 
big  taxpayers  cut*  in  expenditures  are  promised. 

One  day  they  say  they  would  continue  our  good-neighbor  policy 
the  next  day  they  hurl  tnsults  at  certain  of  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Th»t  to  the  way  they  seek  to  catch  a  vote  here  and  a  vote  there. 

There  is,  howevw.  one  explanation  for  these  contradictions  That 
rxpUnatlon  is  found  In  the  strange,  the  very  strange,  assortment 
cf  political  bedfellows  who  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
Republican  political  dormitory  ^^wier    m    me 

Many  conflicting  Interests,  many  Irreconcilable  social  outlooks 
many  fundamentally  opposite  economic  attitudes  have  been  thrown 
together  under  one  political  roof. 

The  only  common  philosophy  and  the  only  common  piirnose  thev 
have  to  to  get  wholly  rid  of  all  the  New  Deal— lock,  stock  and 
barrel — and  to  get  control  of  gorermncnt  In  their  own  h^ri'l''  for 
their  own  purposes. 

Just  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  foist  their  falslflcaUons  on  the 
American  people,  they  will  never  be  able  to  foist  thin  only  conmion 
purpose  of  theirs  upon  the  American  people. 

We  will  all  Me  to  that  next  Tuesday. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  chameleon  who  turned 
brown  when  placed  on  a  brown  rug.  and  red  when  placed  on  a  red 
mg.  and  who  died  a  tragic  death  when  they  put  Mm  qq  |^  Scotch 


plaid.  We  all  know  what  would  happen  to  Government  If  It  tried 
to  fullUl  all  the  secret  understandings  and  promises  made  between 
the  conflicting  groups  which  are  now  backing  the  Republican  Party 

There  Is  something  very  ominous  in  this  combination  which  has 
been  forming  within  the  Republican  Party  between  the  extreme 
reactionary  and  the  extreme  radical  elements  of  this  country 

There  is  no  common  ground  upon  which  they  can  unite,  unless 
it  be  their  common  will  to  power  and  their  impatience  with  the 
normal  democratic  processes  to  produce  overnight  the  Inconsistent 
dictatorial  ends  they  each  seek 

No  elements  in  American  public  life  have  made  such  vldotis 
attacks  upon  each  other  in  recent  years  as  have  the  members  of  this 
new  unholy  alliance  against  each  other 

I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  men.  even  some  of  the  leaders, 
who  have  been  drawn  Into  this  unholy  alliance  realize  what  a  threat 
that  sort  of  an  alliance  may  bring  to  the  future  of  democracy  In  this 
country. 

I  am  certain  that  the  rank  and  file  of  patriotic  Republicans  do 
not  realize  the  nature  of  this  threat 

They  should  remember,  and  we  must  remember,  what  the  col- 
laborative understanding  between  communism  and  nazi-ism  has 
done  to  the  processes  of  democracy  abroad 

Something  evil  Is  happening  m  this  country  when  a  full-page 
advertisement  against  this  administration,  paid  for  by  Republican 
supporters,  appears — where,  of  all  places? — in  the  Daily  Worker,  the 
newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Something  evil  Is  happening  in  this  country  when  vast  quantities 
of  Republican  campaign  literature  are  distributed  by  organizations 
which  make  no  secret  of  their  admiration  for  the  dictatorship  form 
of  government. 

These  forces  hate  democracy  and  Christianity  as  two  phases  of  the 
same  civilization  They  oppose  democracy  because  it  is  Christian. 
They  oppo.se  Christianity  because  It  preaches  democracy 

Their  objective  Is  to  prevent  democracy  from  t>ecomlng  strong  and 
purposeful.    We  are  .strong  and  purposeful  now 

In  the  years  after  the  last  World  War.  Americans  worked  and  built 
many  things,  but  few  rf  our  people  stopped  to  think  why  they  were 
working  and  why  they  were  buildlne:  and  whither  they  were  tending 

Those  were  the  days  when  prosperity  was  moasured  only  by  the 
stock  ticker. 

There  were  the  factory  workers  forced  to  labor  long  hours  at  low 
wages  In  sweat.shop  conditions  They  could  look  forward  to  no 
security  in  their  old  ape  They  could  look  forward  to  no  Insurance 
during  periods  cf  unemployment 

There  were  the  farmers  of  the  Uatlon.  overburdened  with  debt 
and  with  farm  surpluses,  their  income  vanishing,  their  farms 
threatened  with  forecl'Jsure 

There  were  the  natural  resources  of  the  land  being  wasted — soil 
forest.s.  minerals,  water  power 

There  were  millions  of  workers  unable  to  organize  to  protect  their 
llvelihocda.  unable   to  form   trade-unions 

There  were  the  small  businesses  of  the  Nation  threatened  by  the 
monopolies  of  concentrated  wealth. 

The  savings  of  the  many  were  entrusted  to  supposedly  great 
financiers,  who  were  to  lose  these  savings  In  fantastic  adventures 
of  giant  holding  companies  and  giant  investment  trusts 

The  crash  came  as  it  had  to  come.  And  then  for  3  vcars  the 
American  people  waited  and  .«ufTered.  For  3  years  the  American 
Government  did  nothing  to  help. 

In  1933  the  American  people  began  to  stir  themselves  They  had 
come  to  learn  that  inaction  offered  no  escape  from  the  problems 
of  a  troubled  and  changing  world 

The  American  people  determined  then  and  there  that  what  could 
not  be  done  by  Individual  effort  could  be  done  through  joint  effort 
that  what  the  industrial  and  Qnancial  leaders  could  not  do  a  demol 
cratic  government  could  do 

You  all  know  the  history  of  recovery,  beginning  In  1933  and  pro- 
gresalng  ever  since. 

Our  economic  system  began  again  to  function.  Then  came  the 
suggestion  from  monopolistic  finance  that  while  the  Government 
««  ♦^^^^♦'^f,  '■''^^"^  ^""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"8  "  '^'^^d  do  at  that  point 

w*^«  ^,  a*.  ^^""^  "  """^  ^°  ^"^^  ^^  *»^oie  economic  sy^m 
back  to  Wall  Street  to  run  It  again 

They  lltUe  knew  the  temper  of  the  American  people  The  New 
Deal  was  no  mere  rescue  party,  to  restore  to  a  chosen  few  their  old 
^^J^r/^^  ^^P/"",*^  savings,  the  people  s  labor,  the  people's  lives. 
1,™  ^  J  ^'^^  """"^^^  ""^  ^°°^  "^"tl  abroad— the  frustrated 
hopes  of  common  men  and  women,  the  apathy  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  cynicism,  the  despair  which  dissolves  clvUlzation  What 
this  administration  was  determined  to  do  was  to  save  America  from 
that  frustration  and  from  that  despair  America  irom 

We  all  remember  ho;v  negligible  was  the  opposition  this  admln- 

l?K°K  T*'  ^  "^^  ^'y  ^y^  '^^^^  ''  *«»«  cle4Aing  up  tS  wrw^e 
which  had  come  from  the  era  of  speculation  wrecxage 

a  mfli'^i^r°*''^"°''  ^'°^  Republican  leaders  did  not  come  untU 
a  little  later.  It  came  when  this  administration  made  it  cleajr 
that  we  were  not  merely  salvaging  a  few  things  from  the  oast  b^ 
that  we  were  determined  to  make  our  system  of  pS^^te  eStSpS 

Se  dean's  ^°J'  r:!,""  ?""''  ^fflcienUy  and  den^cr^tl^y^'S; 
the  demands  and  needs  of  all  the  people  of  America  J   »«  "" 

We  understand  the  pliilosophv  of  those  who  offpr  rptiKtarvn.  m^^ 
r^rei'"T^%T^^  the^  American  pcfpief  m^cT  or-cl^S 
»^Ih  ..     °°*  *"  cppcsmon  Which  comes  necessarily  from 

wickedness-it  is  an  opposition  which  comes  from  subconscious  rS 
sisUnce  to  any  measure  which  disturbs  the  po^ltTon  of  prmS!  '^ 

It  te  an  unfortunate  human  faiUng  that  afuU  uocketbt^kl^ 

groMs  more  loudly  than  an  empty  stZmacb.  P«*«^»»ok  q< 
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I  am  a  firm  believer  in  private  enterprise  and  In  private  property. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  American  opportunity  of  men  and 
women  to  rise  in  private  enterprise. 

Of  course,  if  private  opportunity  is  to  remain  safe,  average 
men  and  women  must  be  able  to  have  It  as  part  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual satisfaction  in  life  and  their  own  stake  In  democracy. 

With  that  In  view  we  have  pushed  ahead  with  social  and  economic 
reforms,  determined  that  this  period  In  American  life  should  be 
written  down  as  a  heroic  era — an  era  In  which  men  fought  not 
merely  to  preserve  a  past  but  to  buUd  a  futtire. 

We  have  seen  nations  great  and  small  go  down  In  ruin  or  get 
backed  up  against  the  wall,  because  the  reactionary  men  who  led 
them  could  not  see  the  real  danger  that  threatened.  They  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  own  selfish  privilege  and  power.  They  feared 
the  legitimate  forward  surge  of  their  own  common  people  more  than 
they  feared  the  menacing  might  of  foreign  dictators. 

For  them  we  take  warning  here. 

Most  Republican  leaders  in  our  own  country  for  the  last  7  years 
have  bitterly  fought  and  blocked  that  forward  surge  of  average 
men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  let  us  not  be 
deluded  that  overnight  those  leaders  have  become  the  real  friends 
of  these  average  men  and  women. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  to  finance  this  vast 
Republican  campaign  Is  being  provided  by  people  who  have  the  In- 
terests of  the  common  man  at  heart?    Very  few  of  us  are  so  gullllble. 

Oh.  they  may  say  at  election  time  that  they  approve  the  social 
gains  and  social  objectives  of  the  last  7  years.  But  I  say  that  these 
men  have  not  yet  proven  that  they  even  understand  what  these 
cocial  gains  or  social  objectives  have  been. 

The  American  pecple  know  how  many  and  how  difficult  were  the 
battles  we  have  fought  and  won  In  the  last  7  years. 

Do  you  want  to  abandon  the  protection  of  people's  savings  from 
fraudulent  manipulators,  the  curbing  of  giant  holding  companies 
that  despoiled  investors  and  consumers  alike,  by  delivering  them  Into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  fought  these  reforms? 

Do  you  want  to  abandon  the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
those  who  live  and  work  rn  the  farms  of  the  Nation  to  those  who 
fought  against  the  farm  program  every  Inch  of  the  way? 

Do  you  want  to  abandon  collective  bargaining,  the  outlawing  of 
child  labor,  the  minimum  wage,  the  time  and  a  half  for  overilme, 
the  elimination  of  sweat-shop  conditions  by  turning  them  over  to 
the  proven  enemies  of  labor? 

Do  you  want  to  hamstring  the  old-age  pension  system,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  aid  for  children  and  maternity  welfare,  vocational 
training  for  the  physically  handicapped,  financial  aid  to  the  blind 
by  delivering  them  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  fought  and 
misrepresented  these  reforms? 

Do  you  want  to  abandon  slum  clearance  to  those  Republican 
leaders  who  have  fought  against  appropriations  for  decent  housing? 

Do  you  want  to  turn  over  your  Oovemment  to  those  who  failed  to 
have  confidence  In  the  future  of  America  and  who  now  preach  fear 
for  the  future  of  America?  As  an  example  of  this  doctrine  of  fear, 
certain  insurance  companies  are  now  sending  letters  to  their  policy- 
holders, warning  them  that  if  this  administration  Is  retained  In 
clfic?  their  policies  will  shrink  in  value. 

This  Is  Just  another  form  of  pay-envelope  campaign  of  fear  like 
the  one  In  1936 

The  fact  Is  that  the  very  existence  of  most  of  these  Insurance 
companies  was  saved  In  1933  by  this  administration.  They  are 
today  fully  solvent. 

If  there  were  a  vestige  of  truth  In  these  dangerous  forebodings, 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States  would  be  selling  very  low  In  price. 
Tne  fact  Is,  however,  that  only  last  week  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sold  1-year  bonds  for  public  housing — ♦100.000,000 
worth  of  them  at  an  Interest  rate  of  only  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
They  were  oversubscribed  18  times.  That  certainly  Indicates  the 
folidlty  of  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  And  If  you  need  further 
proof,  look  at  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  svst<>m. 
There  you  will  find  that  they  have  txjught  and  hold  $21,000,000  of 
United  States  Government  securities. 

Our  program  In  the  past,  our  program  for  the  future  Is  equality 
of  economic  opportunity.  Such  a  program  calls  for  many  things. 
It  requires  an  orderly  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  not  by  those 
devoted  to  company  unions  but  by  agencies  alert  to  the  require- 
ments of  labor  and  mindful  of  the  responsibilities  of  Industry 

Th  s  program  entails  old-age  Insurance  and  unempl03rment  Insur- 
ance operating  on  an  Increasingly  wider  base 

It  makes  available  cheap  credit  to  impoverished  tenants,  con- 
sumers, and  small  business.  In  fact  our  program  starts  with  small 
business  so  that  11  may  grow  and  flourish. 

It  curbs  the  old  predatory  activities  of  high  finance  and  monopoly 
practices. 

It  guarantees  that  otir  national  resources  are  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people — not  exploited  for  the  benefit  cf  a  few 

It  provides  for  the  resettlement  of  farmers  from  marginal  lands 
to  richer  lands,  and  for  farm  ownership  for  enslaved  tenants. 

Monopoly  doe.T  not  like  this  program.  Certain  t>-pes  of  high 
finance  do  not  like  It.  Most  of  the  American  plutocracy  do;s  not 
like  It. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  American  business,  the  backbone  of 
American  biislnesn.  continues  to  grow  and  flourish  under  it.  For 
that  business  is  interested  in  reasonable  profits,  not  promoters' 
tribute  That  business  is  Interested  in  freedom  from  monopolistic 
restraints  and  economic  imperialism.  That  business  knows  that 
the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  have  never 
asked  for  more  tlian  equality  and  fair  play. 


We  are  a  nation  of  many  nationalities,  many  races,  many  reli- 
gions— bound  together  by  a  single  unity,  the  unity  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

Whoever  seeks  to  set  one  nationality  against  another  seeks  to 
degrade  all  nationalities. 

Whoever  seeks  to  set  one  race  against  another  seeks  to  enslave  all 
races. 

Whoever  seeks  to  set  one  religion  against  another  seeks  to  destroy 
all  religion. 

So-called  racial  and  religious  voting  blocs  are  the  creation  of 
designing  politicians  who  profess  to  be  able  to  deliver  them  on  elec- 
^  tlon  day.  But  every  American  citizen — realizing  how  pieclous  Is  his 
right  to  the  secret  ballot — does  scorn  and  will  scorn  such  unpatriotic 
politicians.  The  vote  of  Americans  will  be  American — and  only 
American. 

The  true  attitude  of  some  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  toward 
the  common  man  Is  not  frequently  revealed,  but  occasionally  their 
true  feelings  break  through  the  restraints,  which  a  political  cam- 
paign places  upon  their  tongues,  and  they  misspeak  themselves. 
We  can  then  see  their  true  sentiments  In  all  their  naked  unlove- 
Iiness. 

In  a  Republican  campaign  speech  the  other  day  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  delivered  himself  in  these  words, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  President's  only  supporters,"  he  said — and  I  quote — "are 
paupers,  those  who  earn  less  than  $1,200  a  year  and  aren't  worth 
that,  and  the  Roosevelt  fanrrily." 

Forget  the  Roosevelt  family — but  these  Americans  whom  this  man 
calls  paupers,  these  Americans  who  In  his  view  are  not  worth  the 
income  they  receive,  Fmall  though  It  Is — who  are  they?  They  are 
only  millions  and  millions  of  American  families,  constituting  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Nation.  They  are  only  the  common  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  build  this  country,  who  have  made  it 
great,  and  who  would  defend  It  with  their  lives  if  the  need  arose. 

The  demand  for  social  and  economic  Justice  comes  from  those 
who  receive  less  than  $1,200  a  year,  but  not  from  them  alone.  For 
I  believe  that  when  Americans  cross  this  dividing  line  of  $100  a 
month,  they  do  not  lose  their  devotion  to  social  and  economic 
Justice. 

They  do  not  suddenly  become  greedy  and  selfish.  And  I  count 
among  my  supporters  millions  of  other  men  and  women  who  vote 
by  the  dictates  of  their  hearts  and  minds,  and  not  by  the  size  of 
their  bank  accounts. 

"Paupers"— who  are  not  worth  their  salt — there  speaks  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  Republican  leadership. 

Can  the  Republican  leaders  deny  that  this  all  too  prevailing  Re- 
publican sentiment  Is  a  direct,  vicious  appeal  to  class  hatred,  to 
class  contempt? 

That,  my  friends,  Is  Just  what  I  am  fighting  against  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul. 

I  am  fighting  for  a  free  America— for  a  country  in  which  all  men 
and  women  have  equal  rights  to  liberty  and  Justice. 

I  am  fighting  against  the  revival  of  government  by  special  privi- 
lege— government  by  lobbyists — government  vested  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  favor  and  who  would  have  us  imitate  the  foreign 
dictatorships. 

I  am  fighting,  as  I  have  always  fought,  for  the  rights  of  the  little 
man  as  well  as  the  big  man,  for  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  for 
those  who  are  helpless  as  well  as  for  those  who  can  help  themselves. 

I  am  fighting  to  keep  this  Nation  prosperous  and  at  peace.  I  am 
fighting  to  keep  our  people  out  of  foreign  wars,  and  to  keep  foreign 
conceptions  of  government  out  of  our  own  United  States. 

I  am  fighting  for  these  great  and  good  causes.  I  am  fighting  to 
defend  them  against  the  power  and  might  of  those  who  now  rise 
up  to  challenge  them. 

And  I  shall  not  stop  fighting! 


Issues  of  the  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  4  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY,  OF  CONNECnCXTT 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MaloneyJ  October  31, 
1940.  on  certain  issues  of  the  campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
cover.  In  the  kind  of  detaU  I  desire,  aU  of  the  Issues  confronting 
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our  people  at  this  time.  Tonight  I  want  to  refer  to  matters  I 
haven't  touched  before.  These  Isisues  concern  two  different  groups. 
To  other  people  than  those  specifically  affected  these  issues  might 
not  aeem  of  gTe«t  importance,  but  I  consider  them  erf  great  import- 
ance to  all  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  at  the  country.  In 
connection  with  them  I  want  again  to  point  out  that  as  a  legtelator 
I  have  never  been  guided  or  governed  by  partisanship  or  politics,  and 
thai  I  have  ijeen  pretty  much  governed  l>y  what  is  best  to: 
Connecticut. 

I  have  noticed  an  effort  on  the  part  of  socne  people  to  excite  the 
insurance  interests  of  my  State,  and  the  employees  of  instirance 
companies  erf  my  State,  and  insurance  poUcyholders  of  Connecticut, 
to  the  belief  that  tlila  administration  intended  to  nationalize  the 
Insurance  buslneaa.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Some  individuals  may  have  at  different  times  made  careless  state- 
ments that  would  provoke  some  fear  in  that  direction,  and  there 
may  have  been  occasions  wtien  •  Member  erf  Congress  made  a  state- 
ment that  was  miaunderstood.  But  I  am  able  to  tell  you  without 
hesitancy  that  I  do  not  know  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  interfere  with,  much  leas  attempt  to  nationalize,  the  great 
insurance  industry.  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  Insurance 
business  because  It  represents  so  large  a  part  of  our  Connecticut 
economy.  I  have  for  years  been  closely  In  touch  with  the  heads  of 
Insurance  companies— as  I  have  with  the  working  people  and  the 
Industrial  groups  and  the  other  grtnipe  of  my  State— and  I  think  that 

the  Instirance  executives  of  Connecticut  would  testify  as  to  my  dwp 

and  active  interest  in  their  business  afTalrs  At  one  time  or  another 
I  have  talked  over  Insurance  problems  with   the  heads  of  most  of 

the  tnsurknce  companlea  knd  haw  discussed  their  relationship  with 
the  Oovemment.  They  know  my  sUnd,  and  I  think  that  they  wUl 
endorse  my  record  and  my  attitude  insofar  as  their  industry  is 
conoerned. 

ThU  misunderstanding,  where  it  exists,  is  due  to  an  investigation 
Of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  of  which  3enator 
JoaxPH  C.  CMAHOifXT  is  the  chairman.  He  is  a  New  Englander  by 
birth,  and  he  understands  the  New  England  viewpoint  and  has  a 
knowledge  a*  the  ins\rrance  industry.  Incidentally  he  Is  a  Con- 
necticut company  policyholder  He  is  entirely  familiar  with  our 
companies  and  is  known  to  officials  of  some  of  them.  Those  who 
have  met  the  Scnattn'.  I  am  sure.  hoW  him  in  respectful  regard 

On  rebruary  1.  1B40.  Senator  Btknvs.  of  South  Onrolina.  asked 
Senator  O-MAHomr.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  his  commlttc- 
Intended  to  recommend  legislation  providing  for  Federal  supervision 
of  insurance  or  if  some  agiency  of  the  Government  was  going  Into  the 
Insurance  business.  Senator  OKaroivxt  answered,  and  I  quote  1 
can  say  without  reservation  or  qualification  of  any  kind  that  the 
committee  has  never  met  to  consider  recommendations  with  respect 
to  Insurance,  and  no  member  of  the  committee  has  ever  suggested  to 
the  chairman  that  either  of  the  policies  which  the  Senator  has  Just 
mentioned  should  be  adopted  or  that  any  recommendation  of  that 
character  should  be  made." 

Heretofore  during  this  campaign,  I  have  suggested  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut  that  my  references  were  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
1^  people  of  the  State— and  the  bankers  and  manufacturers— and 
those  engaged  in  the  Insurance  industry      Let  me  repeat  that  again 
now      rt   Is  Important   that  people   be  greatly   concerned   with    the 
type  of  man  who  represents  them  In  Congress.     I  seek  support  on 
my  record,  and  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate— and  enjoy  a  fine  seniority  posi- 
tion on  that  committee— as  well  as  on  other  major  committed— I 
hope  that  those  who  are  In  doubt  about  what  they  should  do  on 
election  day.  will  inquire  as  to  my  attitude  on  banking  leitislation— 
egis^atlon  dealing  with  Investment  bankers-nind  matte^n^n- 
ing  the  great  Insurance  hidustry.  which  has  meant  so  much    and 
means  so  much,  to  our  State.  ' 

».?H  7>,^^f  ^**"  ^^^l^  ^^^'^  '^^  *  '"^  attempts  made  to  interfere 
with  the  Insurance  buainess.  Sometimes  the  Insurance  Industry— 
In  places— has  made  mistakes,  as  have  other  industries,  and  as  has 
the  Government,  but  I  recaU  no  Instance  of  any  important  mistake 
cr  error,  or  unfairness,  insofar  as  the  companies  of  Connecticut  are 
concerned.  At  one  time,  even  the  American  Bar  Association 
through  Its  committee  on  Insurance  law  recommended  •leBlslation 
aL  «",^^  providing  for  the  supervision  of  insurance."  &,  long 
ago  as  1892,  a  bill  was  introduced  In  Congress  to  provide  for  Federal 
supervision  of  Insurance.  Strange  as  it  may  JLm  the  bill  was 
drafted  at  the  direction  of  John  M.  Pattl«o^pre^"t  ^  the  UnTon 
^  P^it^'f^^^'""''^'^!  *^°  ''"*'  ^^'^^  *^«'"  '"  1897.  Senator  Orvne 
San^itn;  ,*^  Co«"«^««t.  introduced  a  Federal  control  bUl  sub- 
Btant'HJly  In  conformity  with  the  pattern  of  the  bill  of  the  orildent 
of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurant  Co.  president 

I  do  not  know  what  prompted  Senator  Platfs  sugKestion  I 
^^-t^r^^r.f^^r'T  '''*'  *^  "  "^^"^'  °'  ^^^  recommendltion  of  a 
tS  £^naU  p£[  T'?5'"^*°"-  ""'^  V^^,  P"^P«««'s  of  Mr.  PattiLn 
and  senator  PUtt,  that  some  men  foDowlng  them  felt  that  the 
idea  might  be  revised.  I  cannot,  because  of  S  limit  of  theTtae  aT 
?T?lr°"f^,*V^K*  '«"K^^:i't»»  this  suggestion,  but  I  warn  ^  mAe 
It  clear  that  I  h.^  consistently  and  vigorously  opposed  any  effo^ 

1  ari,  „?:^t>,"?*i^  ^'*'*'*  '*^^-  """^  ^  ^"^  be  cou^^ted^upon.  and 
inr,tfI!.H  1J  I^  ^J°fyf^?  J^P^  o'  ™y  State  know  it.  tS^pi^ot^t 
and  defend,  if  the  need  arises,  this  strong  and  ImporUmt  narTof 
our    Connecticut    economy;    and    to    protlct    and    d^SS    Ku°d 

prove   my   record.    I   think   that    the,  ^eStaSd^St'  SlS^    ' 


Malonst.  of  Connecticut  always  iixiuires  "is  it  good  for  Connec- 
ticut?" 

Another  group  within  our  State  concenwd  with  my  oongressior^al 
attitude  on  a  matter  affecting  their  personal  welfare  and  vitally 
affecting  our  national  way  of  life  are  the  school  teachers  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Recently  they  invited  me  to  give  them  a  state- 
ment of  my  views  on  "certain  educatlonaJ  issues."  Time  does  not 
permit  me  detail  in  this  instance,  but  I  stiould  like  to  read  a  part 
of  a  letter  which  I  directed  to  Uie  Connecticut  State  Teachers"  As- 
sociation I  read  this  letter  becaxjse  education  is  of  fundamental 
amd  everlasting  Importance  to  our  way  of  life — our  system  of  gov- 
ernn>ent,  and  the  advancement  of  oxir  people — and  the  continuing 
strength  of  our  country.  In  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  the  teachers 
aosociation.  I  said  in  part; 

"I  am  among  those  who  believe  In  Federrd  aW  to  educational 
institutions  It  appears  to  me  that  Federal  aid — sup:)>mentlng 
necessary  State  aid — is  necessary  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity. I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  I  firmly  believe,  and  shall 
ever  insist  upon,  local  control  of  educational  processes. 

"Likewise  do  I  believe  in  the  step  being  taken  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  vocational  education — aixl  liere  again  I  am  In  favor  of  local 
control.  For  the  moment-  because  of  the  tremendous  need  tliat 
we  speedily  advance  our  national-defenFe  proi^am — I  can  under- 
stand that  there  may  be  temporary  difflcultles  In  working  out  a 
local  control — but  they  should  and  must  be  overcome,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  must  be  under  the  direction  and  authority  of 
governing  l>odles  within  the  States. 

"I   Ijelieve   that   funds   contributed    by    teachers   for   pension    and 

retirement  are  a  sacred  trust,  and  should  not  be  Interfered  with 
or  utiliaed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  set 
aside  and  established.  Retirement  funds  should  guarantee  a  com- 
plete protection. 

••In  this  period  of  uncertainty — when  we  are  horrifled.  if  not  ter- 
rified, by  world  events,  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  that  we 
preserve  the  stability  and  character  of  every  part  of  our  educational 
system.  It  must  go  forward  and  we  cannot  forsake  the  education 
of  our  chUdren  and  young  people  under  any  circumstatices.  There 
can  be  no  moratorium  on  intelligence." 

I  should  like  to  add— after  having  read  this  part  of  my  communi- 
cation to  tiie  teachers  association— my  pride  and  mv  confidence  in 
tt»e  aocompUshment  of  our  educaUomii  system — and"  our  Connecti- 
cut educators — both  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  and  in  the  Rreat 
colleges  and  universities  6i  our  State.  I  want  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meiit  to  give  to  these  educational  institutions  every  assistance  that 
is  properly  possible — but  I  want  no  Federal  interference  with  educa- 
tion—although   I    do    want    the    necessary    Federal    assistance     first 

for  the  increased  advantage  it   gives  to  young  men   and   women 

but  also  because  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  pre;  sing  burden  of 
local  taxpayers  and  heme  owner»-K)n  whom  the  cost  of  education 
necessarily  weighs  heavily  cuui^uuu 

for'Jf-*??**?J^"4.'*"'*  necessary— and  only  fair— that  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate— perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
for  any  other  public  office  than  the  Presidency— make  clear  to  the 
people  of  his  State  how  he  sunds  on  every  ls.sue  No  issues  can  be 
properly  straddled.  That  man  who  U  r^luctam  to  s^f^iS  hlJ 
n^^  o"  public  questions  Is  not  deserving  of  the  suffrage^  the 
^f^yl^^^'^^^^'^^  '^^^  °"'y  '^'"^'^  ^^'°'^^  'hlle  ite  public  offl- 
?Sfp  t^  P^  '*r"*°'".^  forthright  and  frank  and  coura«e^ 
Time  and  again  during  these  last  8  years  the  Members  of  Congr«« 
have  been  confronted  with  great  controversial  l«ues  A^^f^ 
these  issues  cut  a  line  of  demarcation  acroas  our  nauonal  vf«^mf 
Their  emoUons  and  paselcns  were  at  times  excited  ai"d  mS^ed 

iL^i^^^nf"^  "^'  '*'"-'"  "  represenUitive  demcc^^that 
the  Ueaibers  of  Congress  meet  their  greatest  challcnee-^nd  meet 
Uunder  the  compelling  influence  of  a  sacred  oaU^--S^the  S^e 
compelling  influence  of  their  conscience;  then  do  th^  owe  a  fuH 
measure  of  frankness  and  fearlessness  to  their  «nan^v 
rti«JL  Titr  "«P'^*«»"«— ««  well  as  politicallv  unfcrtunate-to 
disagree  with  any  reasonable  number  of  people  you  reoresent  tk.- 
are  times  when  the  decision  one  ic  raiiin^.-r^,^  ♦  represent     There 

un'^rta!St*;.ite'rhr^?.^;-^?,Tfe?rnub"!;c^^"^^'^  *'  *''»-  °' 
and  proven  judgment  n^n  who    iU  tK  w?''''  ""^^  ^'  experience 

to  hSmanlt  •.  m^en  ShoTd^n  a^v^  tZL?r'/n'  ^*  °'  ''''''^ 
reward  and  consolation  It  is  a  k^w^,  °t  n  "/f^l°^  "^^«  «  great 
ence.  that  I  have  devoted  a  go^o^tJ^.T  .  ''^  ****  ^^^P^""*" 
ernmental  affaire  and  pVrtlc^lv  ?^  t^*.  TffJr  1°  "  ^^'^^  °'  ««''- 
communities.     I  served  as  mav^H Mr, «^.^^^^  °'  ""^  ^^^^  «"<1  »ts 

1929  to  1933.  I  th^rthatT  waSTpl  t'^VTt'^frn^^r^'^  ''T 
point  to  a  single  instance  of  a  ci^t  »„  tn-  .       '"^*^^  anyone  to 

managed  during  that  p«^o^  or  whU  .^  country  which  was  better 
safely  and  succLfully^^  pro^fdS  f^^^^'^'^  '^'  ^^"»  '^^ 
poranly  unable  to  obtain  e^ninv^*,"^^  program  fcr  those  tern- 
year  wJ  reduced  Sir°u^e?.  t^^il'^^^'J^JSL'^''!!'''''^^  *=^^»^ 
municipal  reform  that  earned  for  f..  „  ^^^  improvements  and 
unanli^v.  ^  ^°'  ^  *"  approval  that  approached 

^^Sr'S.%T^r^-J^^S^i  Of  --U.  .^Hep_.tl.s 
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I  did  not  neglect  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  sought  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
working  people,  and  the  Industrialists,  and  the  men  of  financial 
experience  In  Connecticut.  They  will  remember  that  period,  and  I 
think  they  will  remember  my  effort.  I  am  not  concerned  with  a 
place  In  the  United  States  Senate  l)ecause  of  any  social  advantage 
that  may  co  with  it.  I  am  not  concerned  with  a  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  because  of  the  honor  that  goes  with  It.  although  I 
cherish  the  honor,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  place  because  it 
affords  a  better  place  than  any  other  to  render  a  service  to  my  State, 
to  my  fellow  citizens  of  Connecticut,  and  to  my  fellow  Americans. 
There  is  no  ereater  reward  this  side  of  heaven  than  the  consolation 
of  public  service  It  Is  a  great  reward.  It  is  worth  almost  any  kind 
of  personal  sacrifice.  The  last  8  years  have  afforded  au  exciting  and 
interesting  and  wide  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  service  I  think 
that  the  years  Just  ahead,  while  we  are  in  the  .shadow  of  world  strife 
and  war.  the  opportunity  for  .service  will  l>e  even  greater.  First  will 
be  the  determination  and  effort  to  avoid  war  for  ourselves,  and  to 
help  in  every  proper  way  to  lead  the  world  to  peace  Then  will  come 
a  period,  with  God's  help,  during  which  we  must  successfully  en- 
deavor to  stabilize  our  national  economy,  keep  strong  our  national 
unity,  pxerfect  such  legislation  as  needs  correction  and  perfection, 
and  put  America  back  on  the  road  to  a  normal  way  of  life. 


Greece  Faces  Aggressors 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OV  MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  4.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  other  events  over- 
shadow they  do  not  render  unimportant  the  world  develop- 
ments of  the  pa.st  few  days.  I  refer  to  the  attack  by  the 
aggressors  against  the  Greek  nation  on  October  28. 

During  the  past  months  we  have  witnessed  this  new  phi- 
losophy that  has  come  into  the  world,  this  philosophy  of  force. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  destruction.  The  robb?r  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  riding  high  in  this  day  in  world  civilization. 

In  1939  the  aRgressors  marched  troops  into  Poland  and 
plundered  that  country.  On  the  29th  day  of  November  1939 
the  attack  on  Finland  began.  Then  came  the  downfall  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  A  similar  fate  came  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  France.  Now  another  small  nation — 
Greece — is  being  faced  with  the  same  brutalities  of  war  and 
destruction.  Greece  is  a  nation  which  has  desired  to  remain 
at  jieace.    Her  people  are  not  filled  with  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

But  once  again  the  war  lords  are  on  the  march  with  a 
desire  to  repeat  what  happened  in  1939.  when  a  powerful, 
ruthless  aggressor  attacked  the  little  Republic  of  Finland. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  this  little  country,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  large  and  powerful  aggressors  are  rcprehensive  to 
the  traditions  of  America. 

Greece,  rich  in  history  and  tradition,  with  its  culture  and 
noble  background  and  its  contributions  to  civilization,  is  now 
faced  with  annihilation. 

Many  of  its  citizens  have  come  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  have  adopted  the  American  way  of  life.  They  are  law- 
abiding  and  have  contributed  in  full  measure  to  the  greatness 
of  our  country.  They  have  our  sympathy  in  this  efTort  now 
going  on  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  people  of  Greece  unless  they 
con.^ent  to  the  rule  of  dictatorship. 

The  people  of  Greece  are  to  be  admired  for  their  decision  to 
oppose  efforts  to  destioy  their  country  and  place  their  people 
under  the  domination  of  new  political  leadership.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  efforts  will  be  successful,  and  every  real 
American  citizen  joins  in  the  wish  that  those  who  are  attack- 
ing those  splendid  people  may  meet  with  the  disaster  which 

they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  forces  of 
oppression  and  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  now  in  evidence  all 
over  the  world  challenge  the  attention  and  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  country.  These  problems  have  faced  the 
Seventy-.sixth  Congre.'-s.  and  when  the  House  and  the  Senate 
convene  again  in  January  1941  for  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, world  developments  will  continue  to  challenge  the  study 
and  the  leadership  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  no  hatred  for  the  people 
of  other  lands,  but  they  do  have  a  fixed  determination  that 


the  dictators  shall  receive  no  encouragement  in  their  policy 
of  dominating  the  small  countries  of  the  world  and  blotting 
out  their  contributions  to  the  civilization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Pan  American  Aviation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  4  (legislative  day  of  Wednesdav,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  COL.  J    E    MYERS,  PRESIDENT  OF  AVIATION 
DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  GIT.I.F'l'l'K.     Mr.  President.  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  Col.  J.  E.  Myers, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  president  of  the  Aviation  Defense 
Association,  on  the  subject  Pan  American  Aviation  Day. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pan  American  A\-iation  Dat 

No  more  fitting  memorial  for  the  Insurance  of  complete  confi- 
dence, faith,  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere could  be  established  than  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 295.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  which  established 
the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day  on  December  17  of 
each  year  This  historical  resolution,  which  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  October  10,  1940,  in  honor  of 
the  first  successful  flight  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine  at  Kitty 
Hnwk.  N   C  .  on  December  17.  1903. 

In  1938  the  Aviation  Defcn.se  Association,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
realizing  the  Importance  of  brinclng  about  the  closest  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding  nece.^sary  to  establish  the  vast  commer- 
cial Interests  and  defense  of  the  Americas  by  means  of  modern, 
rapid  transportation  by  land.  air.  and  sea.  adopted  a  policy  to  aid 
in    this  great  work. 

For  this  reason  we  became  Interested  In  the  establishment  of 
legislation  creating  a  great  system  of  lighted,  nonstop,  safety  super- 
highways throughout  the  United  States  with  air  bases  at  their 
Intersections  as  well  as  the  extension  of  these  highways  throughout 
the  Americas  and  the  placing  of  underground  air  bases  every  600 
miles  of  direct  air-line  travel. 

Increasing  danger  to  all  American  natlon.s  is  now  apparent,  be- 
cau.se  advanced  aviation  has  decreased  our  natural  ocean  barriers 
and  h.is  resulted  in  the  action  of  these  countries  in  taking  a  united 
stand  for  international  defense  against  foreign  aggression. 

Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
relations  and  Pan  American  Aviation  Day  of  the  Aviation  Defense 
Association,  has  for  many  years  been  a  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  better  relations  with  our  sister  republics  He  v/as  a  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
during  the  construction  period  of  the  Panama  Canal.  During  his 
10  years  In  Congress  as  Representative  from  Kentucky  he  worked 
consistently  for  the  ef-tablishment  nf  this  mutual  cooperation.  He 
is  an  authority  on  pan-American  affairs. 

Governor  Thatcher  is  the  author  of  congressional  legislation  estab- 
lishing in  the  city  of  Panama  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Latwratory  and 
providing  an  annual  spproprlation  of  $.')0.000  In  perpetuity  for  ita 
maintenance.    This  laboratory  is  devoted  to  research  as  to  the  cause 

and  prevention  of  tropical  diseases.  The  Republic  of  Panama  do- 
nated the  beautiful  site  and  structure  for  the  f>ermanent  home  of 
this  institution,  which  is  performing  a  truly  splendid  service  for 
humanity. 

Governor  Thatcher  is  counsel  for  the  Aviation  Defense  Association, 
and  because  of  hlf=  distinguished  service  in  connection  with  rela- 
tions of  pan-American  character  he  h6us  been  decorated  with  the 
highest  civilian  honors  of  three  Latin  American  countries.  He 
holds  the  Order  of  del  Libertador  of  Venezuela,  the  Order  of 
Al  Merlto  of  Ecuador,  and  the  Order  of  Balboa  of  Panama 

Among  contributions  to  the  subject  of  pan-Americanism  by  Gov- 
ernor Tliatcher.  the  following  lines  from  ins  pen  have  appeared  In 
various  American  and  Latin  American  publications: 

pan-amemcanism 

(Inscribed  to  the  American  Republics) 

Join  all  your  hands  together. 

And  bind  your  hearts  as  one; 
In  fair  or  stormy  weather. 

Act  ye  in  unison! 
Ye  face  in  like  directions. 

Your  pathways  are  the  same; 
Through  mutual  affections 

Achieve  for  a  common  fame  I 
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In  Northern,  Southern  reaches. 

In  lands  that  lie  between. — 
Preserve  the  faith  that  teaches 

Yourselves  and  sons  to  glean; — 
"  To  glean  the  grain  eternal. 

That  bears  the  precious  bread. 
Wherewith  your  needs  fraternal 

Shall  be  forever  fed! 

And  never  may  ye  falter 

In  aught  of  purpose  true  I 
Tours  Is  a  single  altar. 

One  aim  ye  have  In  view; — 
One  aim  and  one  ambition 

Which  In  your  souls  must  He, — 
To  keep  the  old  tradition. 

That  freedom  shall   not  die! 

Soft  speeches  may  not  solve  them — 

The  problems  which  arise, — 
But  wisdom  should  resolve  them 

To  friendly  enterprise. 
141strust  and   fear  will   vanish. 

When  all  Is  tuiderstood; 
And  motives  mean  or  clannish; 

Dissolve  In  brotherhood. 

Blest  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington 

To  far  ICalpu  call; 
And  Carabobo's  field,  twice  won. 

Hears  and  re-echoes  all. 
Torktown  and  Ayacucho. 

And  San  Juan's  Hill  and  Tree. 
Point  the  way  for  all  to  go. 

Who  search  for  liberty. 

E'er  linger  Clay  and  Bolivar, 

In  spirit,  to  Inspire: 
Bach  shining  on.  a  deathless  star. 

Ringed  with  celestial   fire. 
Strive  ye  to  reap  the  vision 

Them  matchless  leaders  saw,^ 
A  Western  world,  Bysian, 

Ruled  by  a  Western  Law  I 

Remote  from  foreign  faction. 

Begirt  by  oceans  twain. — 
Bar  ye.  by  unloned  action. 

The  alien  bit  and  rein! 
80,  "All  for  each,  and  each  for  all. — 

Tet  each  forever  free!" 
The  Earth  shall  heed  your  cry  and  call. 

Through  all  the  years  to  be! 

— M.  H.  Thatcher. 

The  above  poem  Is  Imprinted  on  the  back  cover  of  our  theme 
song.  Wings  Over  America,  which  the  association  has  adopted  with 
the  ezcliBlTe  permission  of  the  publishers  who  have  given  us  per- 
mission for  Its  use.  The  cover  design  was  Inspired  by  the  famo\is 
United  States  Army  recruiting  poster.  Wings  Over  America,  painted 
by  Lt.  Ool.  Tom  B.  Woodbum.  noted  artist.  The  cover  design  is 
alao  a  creation  at  this  artist  and  la  reproduced  by  the  coiirtesy  of 
the  copyright  owner. 

Last  year  the  Aviation  Defense  Association  sought  to  bring  about 
national  alr-mlsdedneas  in  the  Interest  of  youth  education  In 
aviation.  To  this  end  it  sponsored  and  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  annual  celebration  of  National  Aviation  Day  on 
August  19.  Dr.  Orrllle  Wright's  birth  date,  through  congressional 
resolutions  placed  at  our  request,  by  Senator  Claude  Pkppkb  and 
Representative  J.  Haboim  PrrsasoM.  of  Florida,  and  14  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  year,  in  order  to  create  International  Interest  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day.  and  to 
further  instire  the  united  effort  of  all  Latin  American  luttlons  for 
OMi  mutual  air  defense.  Representative  J.  Hasoin  PrrxasoN  Intro- 
duced the  following  congreaslmial  resolution  at  our  request: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  annual  issue  of  a  series  of  air-mail 
stamps  on  Pan  American  Aviation  Day 

"Whereas  Congress,  by  Public  Resolution  No.  105.  Seventy-sixth 
Conp^ress.  third  session,  passed  October  2.  1940.  recognized  and  des- 
ignated December  17  as  Pan  American  Aviation  Day  honoring  our 
air  heroes  and  pioneers  of  the  air  and  commemorating  the  date  of 
the  first  successful  flight,  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N  C  .  of  a  heavler-than- 
air  powered  machine,  the  invention  of  the  Wright  brothers  "the 
fathers  of  flight  " 

"Whereas  the  Issue  of  alr-mall  stamps  on  December  17  would 
stimulate  commercial,  military,  and  naval  aviation  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  defense  and  promote  pan-American  solidarity: 
Therefore  be  It 

'Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster  General  be  authorlned  and  di- 
rected to  issue  an  annual  series  of  air-mail  stamps  en  December  17 
to  be  placed  on  public  sale  at  Kitty  He-vk,  N  C  ,  the  site  of  the  first 
fUght,  In  honor  of  our  heroes  and  pioneers  of  the  air  and  in 
observance  of  the  greatest  scienUflc  aeronautical  achivement  of 
the  world." 

In  view  of  the  critical  state  of  world  affairs  we  strongly  urge  all 
patriotic  organizations  and  citizens  to  write  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  sustain  the  at>ove  resolution  (H.  J.  Res  615)  for  the 
insurance  of  the  national  and  international  air  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Vitality  of  Our  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  7  ilegislatiix  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  his  home  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  Novemt)€r  4,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Once  more  I  am  in  the  quiet  of  my  home  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  eve 
of  election  day.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  not  of  partisan  (>olltics  but 
of  the  Nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  to  which  we  all  owe 
such  deep  and  IntxDrn  allegiance 

As  I  sit  here  tonight  with  my  own  family  I  think  of  all  the  other 
American  families — mllUons  of  families  all  through  the  land — -sit- 
ting in  their  own  homes.  They  have  eaten  their  supper  in  peace; 
they  will  be  able  to  sleep  in  their  homes  tonight  in  peace.  Tomor- 
row they  will  be  free  to  go  out  to  live  their  ordinary  lives  In  peace — 
free  to  say  and  do  what  they  wish,  free  to  worship  as  they  please. 
Tomcrrow  of  all  days  they  will  be  free  to  chooee  their  own  leaders, 
who.  when  that  choice  has  been  riade.  become  !n  turn  only  the 
Instruments  to  carry  out  the  will  ol  all  of  the  people. 

And  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  families  in  other  land5 — mll- 
licns  of  families — living  in  homes  like  our  own  On  some  of  these 
homes  bombs  of  destruction  may  be  dropping  even  as  I  speak  to  you. 

Across  the  seas  life  has  gone  underground  I  think  I  speak  the 
minds  of  all  of  you  when  I  say  that  we  thank  Gcd  that  we  live  in 
the  sunlight  and  starlight  of  peace — that  we  are  nut  in  war  and  that 
we  propose  and  e.xpect  to  continue  to  live  our  lives  in  peace — under 
the  peaceful  light  of  heaven 

In  this  town,  as  in  every  community  In  our  Nation,  friends  and 
neighbors  will  gather  together  around  the  polling  place. 

They  will  discuss  the  state  of  the  Nauon.  the  weather,  and  the 
prospect  for  their  favorite  football  team  They  will  discuss  this 
present  political  campaign  Some  will  wear  buttons  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  one  candidate  or  another.  And  there  will  be  a 
few  warm  argumento. 

But  when  you  and  I  step  Into  the  voting  booth,  we  can  proudly 
say.  "I  am  an  American,  and  this  vote  I  am  casting  is  the  exercise 
of  my  highest  privilege  and  my  most  solemn  duty  to  my  country." 

We  vote  as  free  men,  impelled  only  by  the  urglngs  of  our  own 
wisdom  and  our  own  conscience 

In  our  polling  places  are  no  storm  troopers  or  secret  police  to 
look  over  our  shoulders  as  we  mark  our  ballots. 

My  own  personal  participation  in  public  affairs  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1910,  when  I  first  became  a  candidate  for  the  State 
senate  from  this  district  on  the  Hudson  River. 

In  the  30  yenrs  which  followed.  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
nearly  every  political  campaign — local.  State,  and  National.  My 
Interest  has  been  that  of  a  candidate  lor  office,  a  public  ofacial,  and 
a  private  citizen 

In  every  political  campaign  the  question  on  which  we  all  Anally 
pass  Judgment  through  the  ballot  hex  is  simply  this:  "Whom  do 
I  think  is  the  candidate  best  qualified  to  act  as  President,  or 
Governor,  or  Senator,  or  mayor,  or  supervisor,  or  county  commis- 
sioner during  the  next  term?" 

It  is  that  right,  the  rleht  to  determine  for  themselves  who  should 
be  their  own  officers  of  government,  that  provides  for  the  people 
the  most  powerful  safeguard  of  our  democracy.  The  right  to  place 
men  in  office  at  definite  Q.xed  dates  of  election  for  a  specific  term 
Is  the  right  which  will  keep  a  free  people  always  free. 

Dictators  have  forgotten — or  perhaps  they  never  knew— the  basis 
upon  which  democratic  government  is  founded:  That  the  opinion 
of  all  the  people,  freely  formed  and  frrely  exprefsed  without  fear 
or  coercion,  is  wiser  than  the  opinion  of  any  one  man  or  any  small 
group  of  men 

We  have  more  faith  in  the  collective  opinion  of  all  Americans 
than  in  the  individual  cpinion  of  any  one  American 

Your  will  is  a  part  of  the  great  will  of  America  Your  voice  is  a 
part  of  the  great  voice  of  America  And  when  you  and  I  stand  In 
line  tomorrow  for  cur  turn  at  the  polls,  we  are  voting  equals 

In  the  past  20  years  the  number  of  those  who  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections  has  been  almost  doubled  There  Is 
every  Indication  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  tomorrow  will  be 
by  far  the  greatest  in  our  history 

That  18  the  proof— if  proof  be  needed— of  the  vitality  of  our 
democracy. 

But  our  obligation  to  our  cotmtry  does  not  end  with  the  casUna 
of  our  votes.  • 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  continuing  responslbUlty  for  the  govern- 
ment wnicb  we  choose. 
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Democracy  Ls  not  Just  a  word  to  be  shouted  at  political  rallies  and 
then  put  back  into  the  dictionary  after  election  day. 

The  service  of  democracy  must  be  something  much  more  than 
mere  lip  service. 

It  Is  a  living  thing — a  human  thing — compounded  of  brains  and 
muscles  and  heart  and  soul.  The  service  of  democracy  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  citizen — the  white  and  the  colored;  the  Protestant, 
the  Catholic,  the  Jew;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  every  country  in 
the  world— who  make  up  the  people  of  this  land.  Democracy  Is 
every  man  and  woman  who  loves  freedom  and  serves  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  said  that  freedom  of  ."speech  Is  of  no  use  to 
the  man  who  has  nothing  to  say — that  freedom  of  worship  is  of  no 
uce  to  the  man  who  has  lost  his  God;  and  tonight  I  should  like  to 
add  that  a  free  election  Is  of  no  use  to  the  man  who  Is  too  Indifferent 
to  vote. 

The  American  people  and  the  cause  of  democracy  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  very  many  people  who  have  worked  in  an  honorable  way  on 
each  side  in  this  campalKn  I  know  that  after  tomorrow  they  will 
all  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  service  of  democracy — to  think 
about  it.  to  talk  about  it.  and  to  work  for  It. 

Tomorrow  you  will  decide  for  yourselves  how  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  of  your  country  are  to  be 
ru!i  during  thf-lr  next  terms  and  by  whom. 

After  the  ballots  are  counted  the  real  rulers  of  this  country  will 
have  had  their  say,  as  they  have  had  it  every  2  years  or  every  4  years 
during  our  whole  national  existence. 

After  the  ballots  are  counted  the  United  States  of  America  will 
still    be   unltoQ 

Discussion  among  us  should  and  will  continue,  for  we  are  free 
citizens  of  n  free  nation.  But  there  can  be  no  arguments  about  the 
essential  fact  that  in  our  desire  to  remain  at  peace  by  defending  our 
democracy   we  are  one   nation  and  one  people. 

We  people  of  America  know  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  reservoir  of  religious  strength  which  can 
withstand  attacks  from  abroad  and  corruption  from  within. 

We  people  of  America  will  always  cherish  and  pre.serve  that 
strength  We  will  always  cling  to  our  religion,  our  devotion  to 
God — the  faith  which  gives  us  comfort  and  the  strength  to  face 
evil 

On  this  election  eve  we  all  have  In  our  hearts  and  minds  a  prayer 
for  the  dignity  and  Integrity  and  peace  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  in  this  last  hour  before  midnight.  1  believe  that  you 
will  find  It  fltiinK  that  I  read  to  you  an  old  prayer  which  asks  the 
guidance  of  God  for  our  Nation: 

"Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage, 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a 
people  mindful  of  Tliy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our 
land  with  honorable  Industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure  manners. 
Save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and 
arrogancy.  and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and 
fashion  into  one  united  people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out 
of  many  kindreds  and  tongues  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, that  there  may  be  Justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that, 
through  obedience  to  Thy  law.  we  may  .show  forth  Thy  praise  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity  fill  our  hearts 
with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust 
in  Thee  to  fail.     Amen  " 


National  Unity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   I  ENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  A  FARLEY 


"Pour  years  ago  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  the  election  returns 
were  in  and  the  result  was  known.  I  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  engendered  in  the  heat  of  campaigning 
would  soon  be  forgotten,"  he  said.  "As  victors,  we  Democrata 
premised  there  would  be  no  reprisals. 

"No  American  should  have  fear  for  the  future.  Four  years  have 
passed.  Tonight  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  my  fellow  Americana 
I  a.'ik  the  victors  to  be  moderate  and  considerate  of  others  In  their 
Joy  of  victory.  I  ask  the  losers  In  the  traditional  spirit  of  fair  play 
to  overcome  thiir  disappointment  and  to  pitch  in  like  the  loyal 
citizens  they  are  for  the  common  good  " 

APPEALS    FOR    UNTTT 

"Now.  perhaps  more  than  ever  before  in  history,  the  United  States 
has  need  for  national  unity.  The  excitement  of  the  campaign  must 
not  blind  our  eye  to  the  dangers  of  the  perilous  world  in  which  we 
live  We  mvist  go  forward  without  delay  or  interruption  along  the 
path  which  we  hiwe  been  Icllowing  as  n  nation  since  the  ugly  form 
of  total  war  engulfed  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

"While  many  things  arc  said  and  done  In  political  campaigns 
which  are  later  regretted.  I  am  .^orry  that  an  excessive  note  of  bltter- 
ne.'is  and  harshness  has  crept  into  the  campaign  Just  closed.  Per- 
haps it  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the  excited  .state  of  public  feeling. 
Yi't  I  wish  it  could  have  been  avoided.  I  doubt  if  such  bitterness 
makes  votes  for  any  candidate  or  any  party.  I  am  hopcfu'  that  the 
scars  of  this  campaign  will  heal  quickly  and  leave  no  soreness.  I 
am  also  hopeful  that  in  future  campaigns  we  shall  find  some  way  of 
avoiding  these  extreme  and  disturbing  methods  of  appealing  for 
vctes 

"In  making  this  statement  I  am  not  pointing  my  remarks  at  any 
political  party  or  any  proup  in  the  country.  I  am  simply  expressing 
a  feeling  in  which  I  believe  every  citizen  may  concur. 

"The  voice  of  America  has  spoken  The  people  of  America  have 
once  again  exprc&sed  their  will  and  selected  the  man  whom  they 
consider  best  fitted  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  for  the 
next  4  years." 

JtTDCMENT  OF  MAJORrTT 

"As  patriotic  citizens  I  urge  every  single  individual  In  the  land  to 
accept  the  suprerr.e  Judgment  of  the  majority.  The  people  made  the 
decisions     The  people  may  be  trusted  to  do  what  Is  right. 

"During  the  few  months  remaining  In  his  present  term  President 
Roosevelt  will  face  problems  of  broad  scope  and  magnitude.  He 
needs  your  lull,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  cooperation.  He  will  be 
the  Pre.sident  of  all  the  people.  Just  as  he  has  been  the  President  of 
all  the  people  during  the  last  seven  years  and  one-half. 

"When  a  new  administration  takes  office  In  January  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  must  be  carried  on.  We  have  a  common  stake  In  Amer- 
ica and  we  must  present  a  solid  front  before  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

"In  the  past  people  of  America  have  denionstrated  the  remarkable 
capacity  for  rising  above  factional  and  party  strife  when  the  elec- 
torate has  spoken.  We  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
with  the  utmost  of  tolerance  and  good  will. 

"This  is  our  solemn  duty  tonight  We  must  realize  that  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  each  of  us  and  greater  than  all  of  ua. 
We  must  lay  aside  personal  feelings  for  the  cause  of  a  better,  fuller, 
and  finer  America.  National  unity  Is  our  goal.  Let  us  realiise  this 
goal  In  the  ties  of  our  common  citizenship." 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  containing  a  statement  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Committee  of  New  York  State,  broad- 
cast over  the  radio  yesterday  morning,  urging  the  people  to 
put  l)ehind  them  all  feeling  engendered  during  the  election 
and  to  unite  for  the  common  good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  6,  1940] 
FARi.rT  Asks  End  or  All  BrrTESNEss — ^Repiats  Plea  or  4  Years  Ago 

That  Campaign  Aprimony  Be  Pit  Aside — No  Reprisals.  He  Sats — 

Doubts    That    Vindicttveness   in   Campaigns    Is    of   Benefit   to 

EiTHEx  Pahtt 

James  A.  Farley.  New  York  State  Democratic  chairman,  pleaded 
for  "no  reprisals  '  In  a  statement  made  at  12:30  a.  m.  today  over  the 
coast-to-coast  network  oX  the  Ck)l\unbU  Broadcasting  System. 


Democracy  and  Sound  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  7,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    J    THORKKLSON.  OP  MONTANA,  AT 
BUTTE,   MONT..  NOVEMBER   2,   1940 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  rsuiio 
address  debvered  by  me  on  November  2,  1940: 

We,  the  much  dl.=cussrd  modern  civilization,  should  be  grateful  to 
the  few  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  unpleasant,  unpopular,  and  the  hardest  road 
to  take.  It  is  to  these  few  unselfish  men  who  held  principle  above 
sordid  gain  and  popular  acclaim  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  right  to  assemble 
In  an  orderly  manner;  to  remind  the  Government  that  It  Is  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  We  have  lost,  and  we 
are  lo.sing  more  and  more  of  these  rights  and  may  lose  all  of  them, 
because  of  our  indifference  and  lack  of  real  Interest  In  the  Govern- 
ment, and  In  the  people  we  elect  to  represent  and  protect  our  rights. 

I  realize  that  anyone  who  addresses  himself  to  the  principles  of 
sound  government  Is  looked  upon  as  a  freak  by  those  who  have 
forgotten  and  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government  of  this  Republic.  All  we  hear  today  Is 
"democracy."  and  what  It  Is?  "A  democracy"  Is  a  government 
made  up  of  the  masses,  a  moh  government  which  Is  not  balanced. 
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and  wtiltrh  tuu  been  shown  to  represent  •  mum  destre  to  destroy 
all  that  which  a  Christian  clTlllzation  has  given  to  us.  Let  us  not 
fcrscet  that  the  Ruaalan  communUtlc  revolutionary  government 
under  Lienln.  Trotsky,  and  Bela  Kuhn  was  a  pure  democracy,  and 
the  history  of  that  government  Is  well  known  today. 

Our  Oovemroent  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the  peop'e  elect 
elty  and  county  government  to  represent  the  people  within  the 
State,  and  a  State  government  to  select  two  men  to  represent  the 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  These  two  men.  with  the 
Senators  from  other  States,  would  then  represent  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  In  Its  domestic  and  foreign  relations.  This  was 
the  real  basic  principle  of  our  Oovemment.  for  it  left  the  States  In 
full  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  establish 
balance  and  direct  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  every  2  years  to  the  lower  House,  and  to  it  alone  is 
given  the  power  of  Impeachment  and  appropriation  of  money.  This 
gave  us  a  dual,  balanced,  and  representative  Government  with  full 
public  control  of  the  Federal  Government  Indirectly  In  the  Senate 
and  directly  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  now  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before:  In  order  to 
remain  free,  so  that  we  may  retain  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  this  form  of  government  must  be 
restored. 

It  Is  the  men  who  believe  in  such  government  who  are  now  being 
reviled  and  attacked  In  the  "controlled  press"  and  by  hired  "sub- 
versive commentators."  It  is  the  few  who  have  eicpreased  preference 
for  sound  government  and  opposition  to  war  who  are  now  on  the 
spot,  becanse  they  have  told  the  truth,  and  in  the  telling  of  it 
expoaed  the  real  enemies  of  the  American  people.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  may  be  expected,  for  It  Is  the  guilty  who  fear  the  truth, 
and  who  will,  to  prevent  exposure,  use  all  powers  at  their  command 
to  discredit,  slander,  and  destroy  anyone  who  prefers  to  leave  facts 
rccortled  In  the  pages  of  history,  instead  of  a  record  showing  viola- 
tion to  obligated  duty  and  betrayal  of  public  trust.  These  defaming 
mud  sllngers  may  be  identified  genealogically  and  through  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  mediums  which  they  use  to  discredit 
and  revile  those  whom  they  fear  and  who  are  telling  the  truth. 

It  is  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  dictators,  dictatorial  govern- 
ment, secret  treaties.  International  Intrigue,  war.  foreign  meddling 
by  our  ambassadors  and  administration  warmongers,  who  are  now 
being  called  "National  Socialists"  or  "Nazi"  by  those  who  want  this 
country  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war,  in  which  we  have  no  interest 
and  which  can  only  end  in  disaster  to  us.  President  Roosevelt's 
statement— that  he  desires  to  naalntain  peace — may  be  compared 
with  the  Wllscnlan  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  for  neither  is 
true.  Wilson  knew,  as  we  do  today,  that  this  Nation  was  in  the 
World  War  In  1914.  Like  Wilson.  President  Roosevelt  knows  that 
we  are  now  conaiRned  to  war  and  only  waiting  for  an  incident,  acci- 
dental or  deUt)erate,  to  provide  an  excuse  to  ask  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

Every  act  of  the  President  points  toward  war.  and  to  make  this 
clear  let  me  call  your  attention  to  his  constant  meddling  in  foreign 
affairs,  his  promise  of  aid  to  his  own  favored  nations,  and  his  bel- 
ligerent attitude  toward  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace:  his  so- 
called  quarantine,  or  boycott,  of  what  he  designates  aggressor  nations, 
but  which,  paradoxically  as  It  may  seem,  are  nations  that  have 
always  been  friendly  toward  the  United  States.  Their  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  us  cannot  be  questioned,  for  the  President  has  provided 
Innumerable  causes  for  them  to  declare  war.  but  which  they  have 
ignored.  The  President's  attitude  is  not  neutral,  for  the  extension 
of  credit,  the  sale  of  war  craft  and  war  supplies  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents and  denial  of  such  sales  to  others  proves  this  statement 
to  be  true.  His  transfer  of  50  destroyers  to  a  nation  at  war  Is  not 
only  an  act  of  war  on  his  part  but  is.  In  addition  to  that,  a  bona  flde 
cause  for  his  removal  from  office,  and  will  be  so  held  when  facts  are 
recorded. 

The  President's  real  anxiety  to  provide  cause  for  involving  us  In 
war  may  be  found  In  the  order  from  the  State  Department  which 
directed  the  U.  S  S.  American  Legion  to  proceed  from  Petsamc  to 
this  country  throtigh  the  mine  fields  north  of  Efngland.  Had  this 
ship  struck  a  mine.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  used  as  an  excuse 
by  the  President  to  declare  war.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  glaring 
unneutral  and  provocative  acts  of  the  President,  which  should  set 
every  person  thinking  who  has  the  interest  of  our  people  and  our 
Nation  at  heart. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  elect  men  to  office  who  will  be  loyal  to 
their  obligation  and  whose  Interests  are  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Our  foreign  policy  should  concern  only  our  security,  and  it 
should  end  at  the  3-mlle  limit.  To  use  it  as  an  Instrument  for 
meddUng  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  foreign  nations  can  only  termi- 
nate In  constant  strife  and  foreign  wars.  I  grant  that  there  are 
many  central  European  refugees  and  hyphenated  Americans  whose 

interests  are  best  served  by  having  us  participate  In  the  present 
European  war.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  sure  that  there 
are  many  more  patriotic  clttzens  who  are  perfectly  agreeable  in 
allowing  forelsn  nations  to  fight  their  own  wars  whUe  we  engage 
in  reliabiUtstlon  of  our  industrial  structure  and  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  otir  OoTemment  based  on  those  sound  principles  that  were 
given  to  us  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic  In  1787. 

Some  unseen  hand  wrote  the  words  "national  emergency"  about 
M  years  affo  in  order  to  scare  the  people  and  to  provide  an  excuse 
for  OonsxcM  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
OoTemment.  The  next  step  to  facilitate  this  transfer  of  power  was 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  s  majority  in  Congress  favorable  to 
tbe  eentrallsatlon  of  powers  in  tbe  rMeral  Oovemment  under  the 
dlreetloo  d  oo$  man. 


That  man  was  the  Chief  Executive  and.  I  may  say.  the  logical 
person,  because,  being  chief  In  command  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
after  Congress  .las  transferred  Its  power  to  htm  he  can  maintain 
his  position  by  the  use  of  military  force,  as  Is  done  In  all  dictatorial 
and  despotic  governments. 

With  the  stock-market  crash  In  1929  came  the  old  chronic 
national  emergency,  this  time  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  orc:anl7e 
bank  corporations,  to  close  Independent  and  smaller  banks,  and  to 
centralize  monetary  control  in  the  privately  owned  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  International  bankers,  and  the  Bank  of  England  The 
stock-market  cra.'^h  was  rieged  by  foreign  bankc:s  ard  by  interna- 
tional banking  groups  In  the  United  Stfiies,  It  was  planned  to 
bring  about  fear  and  hysteria,  suitable  to  the  election  of  a  President 
favorably  disposed  to  the  international  bankers  and  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  majority  in  Congress  pliable  to  the  wishes  of  the  President. 

No  one  coti^idc-red  the  fact  that  the  naricnal  debt  was  less  than 
$21,000,000,000  March  1.  1933:  that  the  people  owned  the  gold:  that 
labor  was  employed  in  private  industry;  and  that  farm  industries 
sold  and  exported  farm  products  and  sustained  themselves  upon 
earned  Income  Instead  of  Government  dole  No  one  qtiestloned  the 
reputation  of  the  Chief  Elxecutlve.  Everybody  was  fooled,  for 
Roosevelt  was  swept  into  office,  and  with  him.  riding  on  his  coat- 
tails,  one  of  the  rarest  aggregations  of  legislators  ever  elected  to 
establish  a  dictator  and  dictatorial  government  by  Illegal  transfer 
of  powers  from  Conere^s  to  the  Executive. 

Last  Monday  when  the  President  spoke  from  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  so  smugly  approved  what  his  majority  in  Congress 
had  done  to  sustain  his  New  Deal  socialistic  policies  these  thoughts 
came  to  my  mind: 

I  wondered  if  those  who  applauded  him  knew  that  the  Prcftdent's 
majority  in  Cont^ress  had  transferred  so  much  power  from  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive:  that  he  Is  now  a  di-^tator  and  can.  under 
war  emergenry.  take  charge  of  the  Government,  by  the  virtue 
of  his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  military,  policing, 
intelligence,  auid  law-enforcement  departments?  Did  they  know 
that  the  American  people  lost  about  $6,000,000,000  on  the  foreign 
purchase  of  gold  and  silver:  that  Imports  from  foreign  nations  are 
destroying  our  own  Industries:  that  we  cannot  escape  national 
bankruptcy:  and  that  the  New  Deal  placed  the  American  people  on 
a  hopeless  and  valueless  Inflated  dollar? 

John  L.  Lewis  was  Just  about  right  when  he  said:  "If  Roosevelt 
Is  elected  we  may  not  have  another  election  "  He  should  know, 
because  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  the  first  to  report  that  the 
Communists  contemplated  destruction  of  our  Oovemment.  I 
quote : 

"The  Communist  Party  of  America  was  created  for  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  this  Government  with  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship.  •  •  .  i-jjjs  jg  ^ot  a  passing 
fancy  or  a  deceiving  mirage,  for  Lenin  and  his  group  of  associates 
St  Moscow  would  destroy  the  present  Government,  destroy  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  the  people,  and  in  their  place  enthrone 
the  Idols  and  fallacies  of  bolshevlsm  "  The  United  Mine  Workers 
furnished  Congress  with  a  43 -page  report  20  years  ago  It  is  real 
and  It  Is  true  On  November  the  5th  you  must  make  your  choice 
between  a  communistic  dictatorial  government  under  Roosevelt  or 
rettirn  to  sound  government  under  Willkie. 


A  Little  of  the  Past  and  a  Little  of  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYXVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    POUOHKKEPSTE     N 
HIS   NEIGHBORS   OP   DLTCHESS    COUNTY 


TO 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  before  the  Nelson  House  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y..  November  4.  1940,  to  his  neighbors  of  Dutchess 
County, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

*J^L^*}^^^1  °'  Dutches  County,  my  reason  for  speaking  to  you 
tonight  Is  not  to  aak  your  votes  on  the  morrow.  It  Is  rather  to  Ull 
you  of  a  Uttle  of  the  past  and  a  little  of  the  future 

It  U  Just  30  feara  ago  that  I  drat  campaigned  in  our  county— 
Jh«i  Zwaa  running  for  State  senator  and  old  Dick  ConneU  of  the 
View*  PrwB.  was  rtinning  for  Congress,  in  thow  days  we  did  have  a 
Democratic  paper  in  Dutchess  County;  and  Dick  ConneU  ran  for 
congress  so  often  that  he  finally  got  elected  He  always  said  that 
us  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  previous  un«ucce«aful  cam- 
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paigns  he  stopped  at  every  srhnol house  he  paaaed  and  made  a  little 
speech  on  democracy  and  the  American  flag  to  the  pupils  He 
claimed  that  enough  school  chUdren  grew  up  owr  a  period  of  years 
to  know  him,  to  remember  the  Incident,  and  to  vote  for  him. 

He  won  in  that  year  of  1910  against  the  father  of  your  present 
Oongresman. 

In  those  days  this  Hudson  River  aectlon  of  ours  was  closer  politi- 
cally between  the  two  major  parties  than  It  haa  been  in  recent  years. 
Sp^'aklng  not  In  a  partisan  way  but  as  one  who,  you  know,  haa  l>een 
always  Interested  locally  In  civic  betterment,  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  close  competition  between  the  two  parties  In  these  river 
counties  was  a  very  good  thing.  Each  party  was  striving  to  outdo 
the  other,  not  in  promises  alone  but  in  the  actualities  of  good 
government. 

In  those  days.  30  years  ago,  I  am  Inclined  as  an  observer  to  believe 
that  county  and  local  government  in  Dutchess  and  the  other  coun- 
ties was  stimulated  by  the  closeness  of  the  races  that  were  made. 

The  same  thing  was  true  in  those  days  In  regard  to  State  and 
even  national  politics  We  were  not  committed  to  any  set  way  of 
voting.  We  used  to  have  an  occasional  Democrat  In  the  Congress 
or  in  the  State  senate  or  in  the  assembly,  and  once  in  a  blue  moon 
this  good  old  county  of  Dutchess  used  to  go  Democratic.  In  the 
Interest  of  good  government  I  think  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  It 
could  be  a  bit  more  Democratic  again  now. 

And  that  leads  me  to  emphasize,  not  in  a  party  sense  but  In  an 
American  sense,  the  need  that  all  of  us  have  to  think  day  and  night 
In  terms  of  our  own  historic  form  of  goverrunent.  It  Is  true,  as 
we  all  know,  that  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  serlotis  and 
sometimes  successful  attacks  have  been  made  on  it.  New  forms  of 
government,  based  on  the  theory  of  might  rather  than  the  theory 
of  right,  have   waged   wars  against  Innocent   peoples. 

But  In  the  long  run  I  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Germanic 
and  Italian  peoples,  with  their  proud  heritage  of  freedom,  will 
return,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  self-government  based  on 
free  elections. 

E?vents  abroad  seem  far  away  to  us.  But  time  and  distance  have 
been  greatly  shortened  so  that  we  must  always  remember  that 
peace  in  our  land  may  depend  on  our  thoroughly  recognized  ability 
to  defend  ourselves. 

And  you  and  I  are  thankful  tonight  that  we  have  peace  through- 
out the  lergth  and  breadth  of  this  land;  and,  what  Is  more,  the 
people,  by  their  strength.  Intend  to  keep  this  country  at  peace 

To  you.  the  men  and  women  of  my  own  home  county,'!  speak 
for  the  last  time  here  on  Market  Street  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
All  my  life  I  have  been- -yes;  all  my  life  I  shall  be — devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  Dutchess  County. 


Profits  of  Corporations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "War  Profits,"  showing  the  profits  of  certain  corpora- 
tions during  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wab  Phoftts 

Some  of  us  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  open 
up  the  path  toward  our  entrance  Into  the  conflict.  We  %ere  told 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  to  make  oxir  country  neutral,  but.  of 
course,  it  was  evident  that  was  not  the  reason. 

There  were  two  reasons  among  many  that  I  desire  to  point  out  as 
factor?  behind  the  amending  of  the  neutrality  law.  First,  those  who 
favored  the  change  desired  to  actively  help  England  by  supplying 
that  countrj'  with  war  supplies:  and  second,  those  who  favored  our 
entrance  realized  that  If  America  could  be  Involved  economically  In 
the  outconv  of  the  war  there  would  be  a  much  greater  opportunity 
for  us  to  enter  the  corifllct. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ArobaMador  Page  had  said  in  1917: 

"Perhaps  our  going  to  war  U  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

Ray  Standard  Baker.  In  his  Life  ct  Woodrow  Wllaon,  says: 

"Trade  between  th»  tJnlted  Stat^  and  tbe  Allies  had  become  the 
great  artery  which,  flowing  westward,  fed  American  war  prosperity, 
and,  flowii^  eastward,  sustained  the  life  of  the  Allied  armies  and 
population  Diplomau  and  statctmen  alike  dreaded  any  policy  that 
threaten! d  to  contract  that  Itfe-glving  stream." 

Sir  Ollbert  Parker,  who  handted  English  propaganda  in  till* 
coimuy  preceding  our  entrance,  received  this  letter: 
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"Within  earshot  of  my  own  house  16.000  workmen  are  busy  day 
and  night  •  •  •  making  munitions  tor  England.  Other  fac- 
tories of  *  *  *  munitions  and  other  war  supplies  are  being 
enlarged  or  built  now  in  ttiis  one  city  of  New  Haven  " 

The  comment  fol'ows  that,  even  If  It  meant  going  to  war,  this 
"false"  prosperity  must  continue. 

ENTANGLEMENT 

Mr.  Baker  in  his  Life  of  Wilson  also  stated: 

"The  effect  of  our  rapidly  expanding  wartime  trade — trade  that 
was  then  perfectly  legal — was  to  entangle  us  vitally  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Allies." 

And  further  we  And  this: 

"Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  In  war  mat«-ial8  with 
the  AUies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  In  America's  economic 
organization,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  the  war  by  the 
diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted,  had 
reached  the  vanishing  point." 

And  so  it  was.     Again  in  1940  we  are  so  Involved. 

Wartime  Ambassador  Gerard,  who  has  been  saying  that  we  are 
going  In  the  war,  wrote  Colonel  House  while  he  was  then  Ambassador 
to  Germany; 

"There  is  no  doubt  •  »  •  that  a  real  neutrality  would  stop 
the  sale,  but  would  our  people  'stand'  for  such  a  ciu-tallment  of 
American   Industry?" 

Sacrifice  neutrality.  Enter  the  war  because  of  war  profits. 
Wonder  what  the  mothers  of  the  boys  kUled  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance  think  of  such  a  policy. 

Think.  America!  Are  we  not  following  the  some  identical  path 
today? 

Were  not  some  of  those  who  asked  for  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  not  following  the  pattern  to  get  tis  In  that  they  had  so 
successfully  used  23  years  ago? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdco  called  for  more  and  more  war 
trade  to  boost  prosperity.  Check  the  recent  8(>eeche8  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  particularly  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

CONTKOL    or    EXPORTS 

When  the  issue  of  control  of  exports  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  I 
said: 

"The  La  Follette  amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent  our  economic 
involvement  in  war.  We  may  become  Involved  in  war  emotionally, 
economically,  and  in  many  other  ways.  I  believe  the  Nation  Is  emo- 
tionally excited  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  become  economically  in- 
volved, becati&e  when  we  have  emotional  and  economic  pressure  It 
is  very  difficult  to  stop  the  momentum.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  wartime  boom 
of  1914  to  1917  that  it  did  affect  our  Involvement  in  the  war. 

"War  trade  is  like  a  drug.  The  more  It  is  used  tbe  more  certain 
It  is  that  we  cannot  escape  its  final  effects.  I  feel  that  we  should 
face  this  issue  while  we  can.  Once  we  start  It,  It  is  not  easy  to  stop. 
The  La  Follette  amendment  will  be  a  safeguard  against  our  involve- 
ment economically.  It  will  help  our  national  defense.  It  Is  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics. 

"We  want  and  need  prosperity,  sound  prosperity,  built  on  the 
development  of  peaceful  enterprise  here  in  oiu-  own  country. 

"We  must  not  get  to  the  place  where  we  are  called  to  choose  be- 
tween a  depression  or  participation  in  war  to  uphold  a  mushroom 
war   trade. 

"False  war  prosperity  is  the  cheese  in  the  trap;  America  will  try 
to  get  the  cheese  without  the  trap  coming  down  on  its  neck.  It 
tried  before  and  failed.     If  it  tries  now.  It  will  again  fail." 

WAR    THAIS    AND    NEI7TRAUTT 

I  said  In  a  previous  statement: 

"In  dlscuralng  the  forces  that  bring  nations  into  war,  one  must 
not  forget  the  powerful  effect  of  war  business. 

"It  has  a  great  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  particularly  In  a  coun- 
try that  Is  sufferlnt;  from  unemployment.  If  citizens  can  be  en- 
tangled in  the  economic  battle  of  the  war  they  can  more  easily  be 
drawn  Into  the  military  part. 

"The  country  buying  the  goods  never  falls  to  let  It  be  known 
they  are  bujing  from  us.  It  Is  part  of  their  propaganda.  It  U  the 
propaganda  of  economics. 

"Stephen  and  Joan  Raushenbush,  In  their  Interesting  and  in- 
formative book,  War  Madness,  say: 

"  The  way  to  get  into  war  Is  to  get  a  war  and  a  panic  tied  up 
together  so  we  have  to  take  one  or  the  other.  If  we  take  the  war. 
vihich  Is  the  likely  course,  we'll  get  the  panic,  too.  But  nobody 
thinks  of  that,  because  It  will  only  come  later.' 

"Another  Interesting  comment  from  their  book: 

"  "We  had  become  a  virtual  arsenal  of  supplies  for  the  Allied 
countries.     It  was  hard  to  be  neutral,  then.' 

'Today  England  speaks  cf  the  United  States  as  being  her  anenal. 

"Continuing  the  quotation  from  War  Madness: 

'•  'In  each  of  these  decisions,  the  necessity  to  do  nothing  that 
would  hurt  our  war  trade  and  threaten  panic  was  fundamental. 

"  'Because  almost  all  our  trade  was  with  the  Allies,  all  the  things 
we  did,  or  failed  to  do.  In  order  to  keep  the  war  boom  going  and 
avoid  the  panic  which  everybody  seemed  to  expect  If  the  war  orders 
suddenly  stopped,  happened  to  work  out  In  favor  of  our  customera — 
the  Allies.  At  the  same  time  they  aU  worked  against  Ocrmany. 
Ours  was  a  neutrality  molded  and  shaped  by  a  great  war  trade  of 
which  we  had  become  the  victims. 

"  'Once  a  war  boom  gets  started.  It  la  Impossible  to  stop  It,  No 
administration  would  dare  to  throw  the  country  into  a  depreaalon  by 
trj-ing  suddenly  to  stop  a  war  boom.  If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  wara 
into  which  we  are  taken  via  a  war  tx>om.  we  must  prevent  that  war 
boom  from  getting  started.     The  American  people  can  take  their 
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choice  between  peace  or  profits.  They  will  not  be  able  to  have  both. 
When  the  war  starts  In  Europe,  unless  we  protect  ourselves  twle- 
quately  beforehand,  we  shall  learn  again  that  we  cannot  have  a 
large  war  trade  with  whichever  side  has  control  of  the  air  and  the 
sea^i  and  remain  neutral.' 

"ark  THIT  INTnUESTED  IN  PROriTS? 

"Certain  bankers  and  Industrialists  who  have  large  holdings  In 
business  very  much  affected  by  war  trade  are  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  Could  It  b€  that  every  day  the  war  continues 
brings  to  them  and  their  corporations  extra  dividends? 

"In  the  CoNCHissioNAi,  Record  I  named  individuals  who  financed 
large  newspaper  advertisements  calling  for  our  more  active  inter- 
vention in  the  war  In  the  list  you  will  find  officials  and  directors 
of  corporations  that  manufacture  or  sell  iron  and  steel  products, 
chemicals,  mechanical  equipment,  oil.  metals,  celluloid,  electrical 
equipment,  aircraft,  munitions,  steel  castings,  barbed  wire,  shell 
c;  sags,  and  many  more  products  that  are  vital  to  the  conduct  of 
war 

"They  have  Interlocking  business  connections  with  others  In  this 
country  and  exert  quite  an  influence  to  get  America  Involved  In 
the  conflict. 

"It  will  be  after  the  war  when  we  find  out  the  real  story  of  the 
profit  angle  involved  in  the  activities  of  many  who  now  proclaim 
their  Interest  In  the  war  to  be  for  lofty  motives  and  high  ideals. 
There  are  many  who  do  believe  this  war  is  for  these  motives  and 
Ideals,  but  there  are  others  who  claim  so  to  cover  up  their  profit 
motives. 

"Don't  underestimate  the  propaganda  of  economics.  It  is  a 
powerful  force. 

"PHESmENT  EXPRESSES  DANCER  OF  WAR  TRADE 

"President  Franklin  Rocspvelt  expressed  the  danger  of  war  trade 
In  his  Chautauqua  speech  when  he  said: 

"  'It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American 
citizens  Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market 
may  give  Immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men:  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  It  produces  disaster.  It  was  the  profpect  of  war  profits  that 
made  our  farmers  In  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should 
never  have  been  plowed,  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing 
cattle.  Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  in 
the  dust  storms  which  have  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

"  "It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  cau.^cd  the  extension 
of  monopoly  and  unjtistified  expansion  nf  industry  and  a  price 
level  ao  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was  destroyed. 

"  "Nevertheless,  If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  conti- 
nent, let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's 
gold— would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

"  *They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortunately,  their  views  wou'.d  get 
wide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations  the  unemployed  of 
America  would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  could 
extend  credit  to  warring  nations,  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the 
United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 
They  wculd  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world, 

"  'It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable 
penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reciconing,  that  come  from  a  false 
prosperity.  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come. 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace.' 

"This  Is  a  quite  different  position  than  the  one  he  took  when  ask- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  amending  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  and  in  later  statements. 

"The  headline  of  the  New  York  Times  on  November  3:  'House 
dooms  arms  embargo.  243-181;  •1.000,000.000  in  war  orders  expected; 
Allies  to  buy  7.800  planes  here;  rush  of  orders  is  foreseen  within  a 
few  weeks — Trucks,  clothing,  foodstuffs  are  among  many  needed 
products." 

•"Other  headlines  of  the  Times:  "Says  repeal  opens  arsenal  to 
Allies;  War  orders  flood  aviation  industry;  Purchases  of  war  ma- 
terials to  reach  •1.000.000.000  in  6  months;  Allies  may  double  plane 
orders  here.' 

"Hundreds  of  such  headlines  are  seen  in  the  papers.  The  bel- 
ligerents want  to  be  sure  that  the  feeling  that  business  will  get  out 
to  the  smaller  communities.  They  want  to  get  them  interested  in 
the  economic  factors  of  the  war.  For  instance,  the  headline  in  the 
Times  says:  'Small  plants  due  to  get  war  orders;  British  not  to 
confine  buying  to  large  producers,  head  of  commission  says.' 
"Newsweek,  in  relating  the  story  of  Allied  buying,  says: 
""Actually,  a  new  export  boom  (reflecting  earlier  buying,  of 
course)  was  already  under  way.  During  the  48  hours  ended  last 
Monday.  250  bombers  left  New  York  Harbor  in  Allied  and  Greek 
freighters,  and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  revealed  that 
cars  unloaded  at  the  harbor  soared  to  a  new  high  early  in  June  ' 

"A  recent  story  on  the  steel  industry  says  that  "the  bare  possi- 
bility of  early  peace  In  Europe,  a  factor  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
steel  industry,  as  10  percent  or  more  of  current  output  is  for  the 
British.'  affects  the  future  outlook. 

"We  are  advised  that  war  exports  boom  our  export  trade  and 
that  'Exports  In  June     •     •     •     were  more  than  40  percent  greater 


j    than  the  average  for  the  corresponding  month  In  the  3  preceding 
years.* 

"JEROME   FRANK    STATES   THE   CASE 

"This  war  business  does  affect  our  neutrality. 

"Jerome  Frank.  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, correctly  states   the  case  in   his  book.  Save  America   First. 

"  'Every  student  of  our  conduct  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  last 
war  agrees  that  nonpartlcipatlon  was  made  all  but  impossible 
because  of  our  precious  huge  shipments  to  the  belligerents  Lloyd 
George  and  Tardieu  were  both  sure  that  our  war  trade  would  make 
it  Impossible  for  us  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  we  would  Join  England  and  France.  And 
there  is  only  an  artificial  distinction  between  huge  sales  to  bellig- 
erents after  they  declare  war  and  when  they  are  approaching  war. 
The  same  forces  are  now  at  work  that  were  operative  in   1914  17.' 

"I  have  heard  Senators  arise  and  with  Indignation  say  that  the 
profit  motive  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  leaving  the  position  of 
neutrality  in  the  last  World  War. 

"But  let  us  look  at  the  story  of  1914-17  as  recorded  by  historians. 

"And,  in  the  words  of  Baker,  'if  shipments  (of  war  trade)  were  cut 
off.  what  would  happen  to  American  business?"  The  statement 
follows: 

"  "It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  shipment  of  such  enormovis 
quantities  of  war  materlaLs  to  the  Allies  the  problem  of  paying  for 
them  would  again  arise  For  a  considerable  time  the  British  could 
finance  their  purchases  through  their  large  credit  balance,  but  if 
the  war  continued,  even  a  quarter  billion  dollars  would  not  last  Uing. 
And  when  all  was  .said,  if  the  shipment  of  war  materials  was  unob- 
jectionable, why  net  loans  of  money?  And  If  credits  were  not  given, 
how  could  the  munitions  traffic  continue?  And  if  shipments  were 
cut  off,  what  would  happen  to  American  business?' 

"Secretary  Lansing,  whofe  memoirs  show  that  he  wa.«;  not  neutral 
from  the  first  of  the  World  War,  said  about  war  trade  affecting 
neutrality: 

"•  Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality,  made  In  the  first  days  of  the  war.  stand 
In  the  way  of  our  national  interests,  which  seem  to  be  seriously 
threatened?' 

"Yet,  if  we  lock  at  the  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  war  material 
and  then  compare  that  with  the  cost  of  the  war.  we  will  see  that 
war  profits  are  an  Illusion 

"MADOO    COMMENTS 

"Secretary  McAdoo  said  in  1915: 

"  The  high  prices  for  food  products  have  broi'Eht  great  prosperity 
to  our  farmers,  while  the  purchases  of  war  munitions  have  stinau- 
latod  Industry  and  have  set  factories  going  to  full  capacity  through- 
I    out  the  great  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  reduction  of  im- 
I    ports   and   their   actual   cessation    in    some   cases   have  caused    new 
industries  to  spring  up  and  others  to  be  enlarged     Great  prosperity 
is  coming.    It  will  be  tremendously  increa.sed  if  we  can  extend  rea- 
sonable   credlt.s    to    our    customers       •       •      •      our    prosperity    is 
dependent  en  our  continued  and  enlarged  foreign  trade." 
I        "It  is  quite  interesting  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  25  years 
later  takes  a  similar  position.     Secretary  Morgenthau  is  one  of  the 
first  to  break  the  news  to  the  people  cf  the  value  of  foreign  orders, 
j        "Jobs      It  may  mean  Jobs  in  the  factories  for  a  month  or  so,  but 
I    It  may  be  followed  with  Jobs  in  the  trenches  for  a  lengthy  period. 
It  may  mean  cold,  but  it  is  fools  geld.     When  the  books  are  finally 
balanced  it  will  not  be  worth  the  cost. 

"The  safest  course  is  to  have  a  strong  domestic  economy  rather 
than  trjlng  to  bring  prosperity  from  the  tragedy  of  war. 

"And  again  I  reier  to  the  words  of  Chairman  Frank,  of  the  Securi- 
ties Commission;  'Every  student  of  our  conduct  prior  to  our  entry 
Into  the  last  war  agrees  that  nonpartlcipatlon  was  made  all  but 
impo?sible  becau.se  of  our  precious  huge  shipments  to  the  belliger- 
ents •  •  •  The  same  forces  are  now  at  work  that  were  operative 
In  1914-17  '  " 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  21  has  an  interesting  story  on 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  United  States  trade: 

"WAR    AND     UNITED     STATTS     TRADE 4  2     PERCENT    OF    AMERICA'S     EXPORTS 

NOW  MUNrriONS  OR  REI_\TED  MATERIALS— AIRPLANE  SHIPMENTS  TOTAL 
2,715  UNTTS  IN  FIRST  12  MONTHS  OF  EtJROPEAN  CONFLICT— RAW 
MATET^IAL   IMPORTS   RISE 

'"WASHINGTON— Almost  half  of  Americas  export  trade  has  become 
concentrated  in  war  or  war-related  materials. 

""This  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  reported  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  European 
war  42  percent  of  the  shipments  from  the  United  States  consisted  of 
Iron  and  steel  products  aircraft  and  parts,  metal-working  machinery 
nonferrous  metals,  explosives,  firearms,  and  ammunitions 

"This  concentration  on  the  exportations  of  war  materials  Is 
expected  to  Increase  as  British  demands  for  Iron  and  steel  airplanes 
and  machinery  increases.  Although  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have 
been  the  heaviest  purchasers  of  war  materials,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment noted  that  sizable  amounts  also  have  gone  to  Japan 
Russia,  and  several  Latin  American  countries  ' 

•One  of  the  features  of  the  first  war  year's  export  trade  was  the 
spectacular  rise  In  aircraft  exports,  a  rise  which  is  expected  to  be 
?Q^  ^^i^?..t^H  P^P«'-^™^"t  pointed  out  Although  in  September 
1939  the  United  States  exported  only  63  planes,  by  Aueust  1940  the 
number  had  risen  to  383.  During  thU  12-month  period  a  total  of 
2.715  planes  and  an  unspecified  number  of  spare  engines  and  parts 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  »246.300  000,  were  exported  Th.y 
accounted  for  6  percent  of  the  year's  exports 
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"Tmporta  also  influenced 

"America's  imports,  as  well  as  exports,  show  the  Influence  of  war, 
the  Commerce  Department  bald.  Sharpest  increase  in  impor*^  was 
In  the  category  of  r«w  and  semimanufactured  materials,  the  sup- 
plies which  the  United  States  needs  to  make  munitions  and  also  to 
swell  strategic  reserves,  CrxKle  rubber  from  British  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  Indies,  tin  from  Malaya  and  Bolivia,  copper  from  Chile. 
Mexico.  Peru,  and  Canada.  ferro-aUoys  from  Asia,  Australia,  and 
South  America,  and  vegetable  flben  from  Asia  were  among  the 
materials  which  the  United  States  boiight  abroad  in  notably  larger 
amounts 

""The  result  of  the  first  war  year's  foreign  trade  was  exports  of 
more  than  14,000,000.000,  a  gain  of  37  percent  over  the  preceding  12 
months;  Imports  of  •2.6O0.000.000,  an  Iscrefise  of  23  percent;  and  an 
export  balance  of  •1.400.000.000.  the  largest  since  1921.  This  big 
export  balance,  the  Commerce  Department  said,  contributed  to  the 
•unprecedented"  shipments  of  gold  to  this  country,  which  aggregated 
•4.000  000,000  from  September  1930  to  August  1940 

"Other  aspect'^  of  America's  foreign  trade  during  this  period 
pointed  out  by  the  Commerce  Department  are: 

"'The  United  Kingdom  bought  •182.000.000  more  of  American  goods 
than  in  the  year  before  the  war.  and  British  countries  as  a  whole 
increa.sed  their  Imports  by  $572,300,000,  until  they  took  over  62 
percent  of  our  exports  In  August  1940,  compared  with  only  about 
41  percent  In  August  1938." 

Profits 

Have  we  been  caught  in  the  war-profits  current?  Men  have  found 
Jobs  after  a  long  period  of  unemployment.  Business  has  felt  In- 
creased profits  Many  of  us  are  extremely  glad  that  there  has  been 
au  upturn,  but  ref^ret  that  it  was  not  accomplished  through  peace 
economy  Ir.stead  of  being  predicated  on  the  profits  from  death  and 
destruction.  History  records  that  such  gains  are  not  only  short- 
lived but  followed  by  depressions.  President  Roosevelt  called  such 
profits  fool's  gold. 

Are  we  traveling  the  path  of  1916-17?  Shall  American  boys,  once 
again,  be  called  upon  to  sacrlflce  their  lives  as  the  "only  way  in 
which  our  present  preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained 
and  a  panic  averted,"  as  Ambassador  Page  cabled  In  1917? 

Three-quarter  earnings  for  1940  are  showing  large  Increases  For 
instance.  United  Slates  Steel  had  more  than  500-percent  Increase. 
Jones  &  Laughlln  2.500  percent.  Glenn  L,  Martin  300  percent,  accord- 
ing to  figures  printed  In  Business  Week.  This  magazine  shows  that 
150  corporations  had  Increased  earnings  of  approximately  •150,- 
000  000  In  the  period  January  1-October  1. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  directors  of  these  corporations  are 
interested  In  war  for  war  profits.  It  does  show  that  we  are  getting 
an  economic  stake  in  the  war. 

The  earnings  record  cf  a  few  corporations  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  All  listed  are  not  directly  Interested  In  war  contracts. 
It  shoxild  also  be  noted  that  the  third-quarter  earnings  for  1940 
reflect  the  deductions  for  the  new  tax  levies.     The  table  follows: 

The  earninga  record 


0  mouths  eaded— 


Quarter  ended — 


Sept.  30, 
I  mo 


Sept.  30.     f=lept   ."»,  I  June  SO,  I  .'iept  M), 
lieV       I      IMO  IMO      I      1»39 


Acme  .^teel    

AirReiiirtlon      » 

.Mleeh'-ny-Lii<lltim...i. 

Alli- I'lialintTS   

Amerirnn  Hmkr  Sbo« 

AnM-ncan  Ka<ii«tiir 

American  SU'»-1  Foundries  .. 

.\naconila  Win-  A  ("able 

Allan!  10  Kofininn 

Atlas  Pow'ljr       l 

BatM^X'k  A  Wilcn* 

B»usch  A  l><)ml)   

Rutin  <Ujniinuni  A  Brass... 

BudU  Manufiu-turiu* 

rntrrpillar  Tnkclor      

<"hry«ler  ( "or (x "ration 

Clnrk  Equii)mfOt     

Container  I  orporatton 

Copperweld  .stpiol      . 

Cutler-Ham  tner 

E.  I   (hi  Poni  lie  N'eniours  . 

F.-iton  Msniifacturing  

Fn*iiOTi  .''iilphiir 

()«t>er»l  Cal.U'      

OenersI  Klwtric . 

tienfTttl  Motors 

Ilanna,  M    .\        -...„_ 

Harbison- Walker 

Hernite*  Powder 
ln.<piralh)n       (^onsolidstsd 

Copper  

Jone>.  i  lAUchltn _.,„. 

Kiuit>«Tlv  Chirk    

LibN'v-Owi'n-s  Ford 

Link  \Mt  

I-otw  .>Jt»r  Cfment 

Maenta  Copiier  . 

Marl'n.  'rlir.n  I.  

Mathiesou  .Vlkali . 

>  Deficit. 


$1, 
4. 

z 

3, 

1, 
3. 

X 

6, 
1. 
I, 

1, 
I, 

1. 
.^, 
so 
1. 
1. 


•2. 
2. 

37'. 

12». 

2. 

1, 

3, 


MS,  Wl  ■ 
«)1.4t» 
781.2H51 
7»'.tt.  3«71 

NV..  4M*i 

7ao,  >*i6! 

(JSO.  Wh 

«<17.  s4.^! 
.SfiS.  ono' 
r/7.  anil 

8:i2,  2l•^6^ 
3«U,  .')75, 
01(1,  743 
Of 4.  353' 
4H6.  fas' 
7iiA  DM- 
133.0081 
trJU.  6S2\ 

«2i.227 
104.  497 
772.  R50' 
.^14.43»> 
9X3.  5n8! 
OkK.  77«| 
I72.4W) 
016,915 
.S40.000 
744.  M« 


$1,042 

3.  S24 

682. 

2.643. 

1.3%. 

1.4». 

1S9. 

204. 

3.130. 

831. 

ifiOO. 

1.133. 

320. 

'126, 

3.901. 

S1.4(n. 

TOO, 

28S. 

61(1. 

410, 

62,7*. 

1,637. 

I,  on. 
44, 

26.022, 

100,  eic 

1.058. 
3,  o4w. 


821' 

4ir 


$'»)2, 

1,«».V 

OM    l,."***. 

K73    1,  i.sy. 

1^5  2.  IM. 

.VQ!  413. 

5m!  420, 

OOn  1.2V7. 

H42.  3K2. 

203  I.  832. 

(»M  (iU2. 


3»5 
920' 
i.V. 
llhl 
63!S 

aoK' 

M9< 
4S0 


311. 

99, 

1.977 

211 

195 

Hrm, 

■i77 

^H■l 


244  21,074, 
OW'  «14, 
211 1  Rlfl. 
135  467. 
631  i  I,  113, 
799,16,  :itf7, 
717,  912, 
900  601. 
861        451. 


r,ss 
373' 
.W2i 
6:jy 

Vvi 

9Uli 

921! 

.186 

234'  2. 

7431 

26i°>| 

2WI> 

U(>i 

001 

122'  2 

«»»14 

oool 

917, 

422i 

M02'22,  92fi. 

6251  fi.«. 
9871      768. 

■AH  14.  oao. 

030  46.546, 
807  714. 
000  559 
170'  1,550 


$«■.!, 
\.W>2. 
l.OdH 
1,6.3M. 
rM4. 
1.09.^, 

4a.v 

367, 
2.14".'. 
379, 
&45, 
341'., 
349, 
6G4. 

2,  nw. 

7.M, 
373. 
619, 
293, 


149' 

r.'i 

074 

KM  I 

97'^; 
'.'.i-< 

3401 

617| 
h97 

Sly 
4(\s 


$143,  1S4 
1.2<(|.<llfi 
327,  772 
943,  4.W 
4U6.  954 
1.374,  7.'.S 
75.  191 
1.10.423 
1.7S0,0ni 
3M1.929 
1:16,417 
579.  l.V) 
20,  7)t2 
'401. S54 
1.. W.I.  77.1 
H<*'  6.  0S7.  347 
Q-ii\       XR.  444 
25:1. 060 
219.  129 
167.067 


021 
627 


709.23,  126.  .'07 

4711 

.17» 

156 

122 

999 

0<;9 

run 


3.1 1.339 
3«,216 
214,415 
».  6.12.  439 
8,  ('.27,  268 
581,. 'fl« 
5IH,  "200 
493 1  1,377.091 


1.3SS.4QOI 
6.  2:«.  9a3i 
!.!««>,  275: 

7,314.  7S1| 

1.  7S().  74<V 

2.  288.  0S3' 
7.<>4.  8081 

4.  ?.»H.  9Kli 
1.2S0.M0I 


»1,772| 

281. 189' 

1,724.490 

3,902.51<i, 

957.  4.'W' 

1 476.  WO, 

vrzTm 

1. 513.  778: 
634.7671 


555.  3«2| 

2.9a«;.647 

512.  f  24 

2.  138.  (133 

811.  4«1 

916.  4731 

37.221 

521.  49;il 

422.7UOI 


51S.808I 
2.  141,M.1| 

R^eofi' 

2.278,796. 
,141.323' 
818,0511 
376.  "281: 

2.  l'*.82(» 
463,3«»'i 


124.837 
1,  129.  Old 
4riC).  909 
1.  247,  702 
442.  479 
9»i7.  301 
333,463 
!>¥\.  154 
288.722 
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Maytup  Co       

Miniioai>olH«  RoncywMI 

Monarcn  M«cblD«  Tool 

Motor  Wheel    

National  Acme 

Nationjil  Malli'Ahlc. 

Reminpton  Hand 

RrpuMir  Sti^l 

8bv«p«>  Arm.s 

t<e»l>oard  Oil . 

KlrHH'D  t»t«el      

Shell  Inion  Oil 

Siraonds  Saw 

Skelly  Oil     

Pt»'wirt  WBrner 

Texa^  Corp      

Texts  Oulf  Sulphur  

Tide  Watw  Associated  Oil.. 

Tutii7.e  ChHtilion      .   

Inion  ("".irbini-  A  r^rbon.. . 

I'nitpd  Pfate"!  *ieel  , 

\'ii-(or  t'hetnical       

WevtinEhoiise  Flectric 

\\  orthinpton  Pump  


0  months  ended— 


Sept.  50. 
1940 


SI, 
1, 

1. 

2, 

1. 
12. 


12, 
1. 
2. 

33. 


1. 
30. 
69. 

14, 
1, 


0.10. 

.v». 

HOI). 
440. 

U31, 
Of»,\ 
fi33. 
677, 
891, 
754. 
61.1, 
102, 
2.^1. 
9V4, 
692, 
2.V^. 
067. 
Zif,, 

y:(.. 

4IS 

54:i, 


Sept.  30, 
1939 


799 
361 
977 
5311 

3^5' 
214. 
2(W' 
333' 

««4i 
8591 
8781 

n»fi 

901' 
»iH4 
712 
7:«, 
626| 
113. 
728, 
OTti' 

4731 


$798. 
1,134, 

377, 
1,091, 

18\ 

4.1(1. 

352, 
S.  898. 

229. 
I,lfl9. 

■  laui. 

B,  710, 

6U^ 

1,  S'Vl. 

ZV,. 

17.  sex  I, 

5,014, 

4.3NJ. 

62^ 

IP.  I.M. 

12.390. 

7ai, 

9, 1)69. 

365. 


Quarter  6ndod- 


Sept.  30, 
1940 


June  30. 
1940 


Sept.  m, 
19S9 


$312. 

964. 

138. 

4,13, 

853. 

312, 

499. 
6.  183. 

351. 

129. 

•M.\ 
3,l«Wi, 

311. 

706, 

317, 


6«y 
622 
830 

TTOl 
121| 
l»0 

iw; 
6.11 

378' 

588, 
«"27i 

572' 
24  5 1 
20»l 

000       

295  "2.757. 
311*'  1,  152, 
2"2«,  5.{;i, 
730  n.O(.t. 
7.16  ■«.  1<«. 
TMi  3<'i2. 
810i  4.  7-.»l. 
?*)«        4(>4. 


3.34; 
440' 
783 
032! 

335| 
457 
969, 
880' 
6,1k 
3671 
975| 
249, 
215! 
913* 
439, 


$34i  oso; 

316.  1 121 
3.10.6351 
S«8,858' 
721.  5mi 
14^.  1.32 
56.1,  240 

S,  .337.  7,30 

aorTHU 

259.543: 

79,  327 1 

4,  \3.\  788 
36j.051j 
771.680 
349.043 


-t- 


7«3i   2,4.15.965 

:m.  2, 124,64,1 

:3^       3r.y,OS5, 

.Wa    9,  ,103,  4«^' 
0«7  19.  3111.  nOK 

.HI  i      r*.  so5 

•<1.'.    5,795,  .1K4 
.Vil         .126,117 


$334,081 

779,555 
31M.047 
391.  S04 
78,385 
131.  682 
301.831 

2,81.1.339 
\h\  185 
384,157 
'  59,483 

4,548,236 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  showed 
a  fivefold  increase  In  the  9-month  period  of  1940  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  In  1939.  To  be  exact.  In  1940  the  earnings 
were  869.418.070  as  compared  to  $12,930,756  In  1939. 

Some  of  the  directors  of  this  corporation  as  well  as  investors 
have  been  active  In  the  war  propaganda  to  get  us  Involved. 

In  the  book.  The  Profits  of  War,  by  Lewlnsohn,  there  Is  an 
Interesting  story  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  profits 
In  the  war  25  years  ago.     It  follows: 

"Profits  of  the   United  States  Steel  Corporation 

"But  all  the  money  made  in  Europe  either  by  Individual  capi« 
talists  or  by  companies  Is  negligible  In  comparison  with  what  waa 
made  by  the  American?.  J  P  Morgan,  who  was  the  Allies'  agent 
in  America  for  war  purchases,  was  at  the  same  time  a  director  and 
a  shareholder  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  raked 
m  the  biggest  war  profits  of  any  firm  in  the  country  or  even  In 
the  whole  world  Ti\e  profits  of  this  concern  rose  to  three  times 
what  it  had  been  before  the  war;  and  considering  the  size  of  the 
trust,  that  means  something  enormous. 

"The  first  period  of  the  war  saw  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
profits  of  great  steel  trusts  of  America.  After  the  excellent  year 
of  1913,  that  of  1914  opened  badly  and  the  outbreak  of  war  accen- 
tuated the  depression.  Enterprise  seemed  lacking;  people  were 
Inclined  to  wait  to  see  what  happened  In  EXirope.  Supplies  to  the 
belligerents  encountered  opposition  from  the  Government.  80  In 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  profits  fell  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  to  seventy-one  million  dollars, 

"But  as  soon  as  Morgan  managed  to  overcome  the  Government's 
oppijsitlon  to  war  exports  all  was  changed.  In  1915  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  once  more  able  to  announce  a  hand- 
some profit^ — 1135,000,000—88  much  as  had  been  made  In  the  best 
years  t)efore  the  war.  The  needs  of  the  war  now  came  to  be  fully 
realized,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  so  far 
had  only  been  making  arms  in  one  or  two  of  its  subsidiaries,  now 
organized  the  production  of  war  material  on  a  vast  scale.  As  a 
result  profits  in  1916  am-unted  to  $333,000,000. 

"During  the  last  2  years  of  war  a  dividend  of  16  percent  could 
still  be  paid,  this  being  three  times  the  figure  for  Uie  best  pre-war 
years.  But  now  tliat  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war  the 
published  profits  shrank  appreciably,  for  the  firm  could  not  con- 
scientiously charge  Its  own  Government  or  that  of  its  Allies  the 
swollen  prices  It  had  asked  as  neutrals.  The  profits  declared  for 
1917  and  1918  were  two  hundred  and  forty-five  and  one  hundred  and 
nlncty-nlne  million  dollars,  respectively. 

"Those  were  the  published  flgtues  and  for  a  long  time  they 
were  accepted.  It  was  only  In  December  1934  that  the  Senate 
Munitions  Committee  published  an  official  list  of  the  great  profits 
and  Incomes  of  the  war  period.  The  list  began  with  the  adjusted 
earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  figures  previously  published  by  the  firm  Itself. 
It  was  now  stated  that  profits  in  1914  had  only  been  $46,000,000. 
For  the  next  2  years  the  committee's  figures  were  not  much  differ- 
ent from  those  that  had  been  published.  They  were:  One  hundred 
and  thirty-one  million  In  1914  and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
mUllon  in  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  2  years  In  which  America 
was  taking  part  In  the  war.  the  divergence  in  the  two  estimates  was 
enormous.  The  Senate  committee  established  the  fact  that  the 
profits  for  these  2  years  were;  Five  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
In  1917  and  five  hundred  and  nineteen  mlllkins  In  1918. 1.  e..  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  the  figures  published  by  the  United  SUtes 
Steel  Corporation. 

"It  must,  however,  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  tdready  before  the  war  the  biggest  industrial  con- 
cern m  the  world.     The  only  one  which  could  possibly  be  compared 
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to  It  was  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Rockefeller.  In  this  light  the 
figu.es  above  seem  less  extravagant.  If  Us  profits  from  the  war  are 
compared  with  thoje  of  other  American  compunles.  they  will  even 

app-ar  moderate.  Mere  than  11.600.000.000  had  been  invested  in 
It  Including  the  capital  found  for  the  huge  expansion  of  war  years, 
so  that  the  maximum  profits,  those  for  the  year  1917.  only  rcpre- 
eentecJ  about  a  third  of  the  capital.  There  were  other  companies 
Hhose  profits  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  three  times  the  capital 
InVested." 

The  !ie-«aUfd  war-proflta  tax  bill  does  not  atop  war  profits 
In  closing,  let  me  say  all  businessmen  are  not  Interested  In  war 
prohta  Many  realize  that  a  war  economy  Is  false  prc^perlty  They 
know  that  entrance  to  war  will  bring  an  economic  collapse  In  this 
country  Some,  however,  believe  you  can  get  into  the  stream  and 
avoid  th«  ctirrent.    Others  are  interested  In  the  involvement  oi  the 

United  state*  in  thU  war.  Some  of  thefie  men  who  have  Inve^t- 
mentii  m  w»r  stoclu  are  whtppmg  up  war  hysteria.  They  are  the 
mt^t  dangerotu  subverflve  group  in  tbU  country,  those  who  would 

Mcrince  our  youth  for  profit, 

Ray  Btannard  Bak«r  in  the  WHson  blofp-aphy  stated; 

•Tljus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  iraJfic  in  war  materials 
with  the  Alllea  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  Americas  eco- 
nomic organization  and  the  poMlbtlity  of  ki-eptng  out  of  the  war  by 
the  diplonucy  of  neutrality  no  matter  how  sklllftiHy  conducted 
bad  reached  the  vanishing  point  " 

Have  we  forgotten  the  lesMn  of  25  years  ago? 


tlon  It  does  not  even  imply  an  end  of  crlticl.'TO  But  it  does  mean 
that  we  bear  our  differences  as  we  bear  the  infirmities  of  cur  friends 
and  keep  our  sense  of  proportion  between  the  large  things  we  have 

in  common  as  against  the  smaller  things  where  our  imereats.  our 
temperaments,  or  our  experiences  divide  us. 


The  Man  With  the  Bowler  Hat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  November  11.  1940 


SERMON  BY  DR    PETER  MARSHALL 


National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

of*   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  8  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Sevtem- 

ber  18).  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  ATTORNEY   GENERAL   JACKSON 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  American  United  program,  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Democracy,  in  cooperation  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City.  November  6,  1940. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  tonight  on  the  ground 
that  I  agreed  before  the  election  to  come  here  and  speak,  whether 
we  shotiJd  win  or  loae.  I  agreed  to  do  so  because  I  believe  that  a 
sportsmanship  which  ungrudgingly  accepts  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority 18  an  essential  part  of  our  democratic  system. 

The  victors  in  this  election  should  find  humility  and  a  high  sense 
of  respons'.blllty  In  the  very  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lems which  face  ovir  next  administration. 

This  election  has  vindicated  the  strength  and  unity  which  underlie 
our  political  contests — a  strength  so  well  described  by  Lord  Balfour 
when  he  said: 

"Our  alternating  Cabinets,  though  belonging  to  different  parties. 
have  never  differed  about  the  foundation  of  society,  and  It  is  evident 
that  our  whole  political  machinery  presupposes  a  people  so  funda- 
mentally at  one  that  they  can  afford  to  bicker,  and  so  sure  of  their 
own  moderation  that  they  are  not  dangerously  disturbed  by  the 
never-ending  din  of   political  conflict." 

The  American  people  are  united  in  defending  the  fundamental 
Institutions  of  democracy  at  home  and.  short  of  war.  In  sustaining 
democracy  abroad.  They  are  united  to  support  national  defense, 
for  we  have  seen  that  there  Is  no  security  for  a  half-defenaed 
nation.  And  we  are  united  to  maintain  back  of  ovjt  lines  of  defense 
a  society  that  Is  democratic  in  substance  as  well  as  In  form.  These 
great  objectives  constitute  a  vast  area  of  agreement  compared  to  the 
areas  In  which  we  may  differ. 

The  objectives  on  which  we  are  agreed  cannot  be  attained,  how- 
ever without  inconvenience,  without  cost,  without  sacrifice.  Arma- 
ment for  the  Nation  is  a  net  burden  on  oxir  national  economic  life. 
One  oi  our  gravest  Internal  problems  Is  to  adjust  the  burden  of  our 
national  defense  so  that  It  will  not  gall  or  divide  our  society.  We 
must  adjust  Its  cost  as  between  today  and  tomorrow — that  Is.  as 
Isetween  taxation  and  borrowing.  We  must  adjust  its  burden  as 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  we  must  adjust  its  reqtUrements  so 
that  opportunity  for  youth  in  peacetime  pursuits  win  not  be  en- 
dangered by  their  service  for  national  defense  On  any  of  these 
things  we  are  likely  to  think  differently,  for  they  will  bear  differ- 
ently upon  our  interests. 

Unity — an  InteUlgent  and  realizable  unity — comes  through  a 
recognition  that  common  agreement  on  certain  high  principles 
transcends  minor  differences  over  method.  It  does  not  Imply  the 
singleness  of  viewpoint  which  covild  be  achieved  only  by  reglmeuta- 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtcoRD.  I  include  the  following  sermon  dellver':'4 
by  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Washington.  D.  C  on  September  29.  1940: 

THE  MAX  wrrH  THE  BOWLEK  HAT 

(Sermon  delivered  by  Dr  Peter  Marsha'.l  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  September  29.  19401 
Eccleslastes  9:  13:  "This  wisdom  have  I  seen  also  under  the  sun. 
and  It  seemed  great  unto  me  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men 
within  It-  and  there  came  a  great  king  against  It.  and  besieged 
It  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  It  Now  there  was  found  in  it 
a  poor  wise  man.  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no 
man  remembered  that  same  poor  man  Then  said  I.  wisdom  is 
better  than  strength:  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  1* 
despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard  " 

This  is  an  Intriguing  text  It  appeals  to  the  imagination.  There 
Is  a  whimsical  quality  about  it  and  the  more  one  thinks  of  it.  the 
more  does  it  appeal  But  first  let  us  hear  the  text  again — this 
time  as  Moffat  translates  It: 

"Here  Is  another  ca.se  of  wisdom  which  I  have  seen  on  earth. 
and  I  was  struck  by  it.  A  little  town  there  was.  with  few  men  in 
It.  and  a  great  king  attacked  It.  he  Invested  It.  and  built  preat 
slegeworks  around  It.  However,  a  poor  wise  man  was  found  within 
the  town  who  saved  it  by  his  skill  And  not  a  soul  remembered 
that  poor  manr  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength.  I  reflected;  stlU 
a  poor  man's  wisdom  wins  no  honor  or  deference  for  him  " 

The  Intriguing  part  of  the  text  to  me  consists  of  these  words: 
"However,  a  poor  wise  man  was  found  within  the  town,  who  saved 
it  by  his  skill,  and  not  a  soul  remembered  that  poor  oian!  " 

We  are  not  told  what  he  did  The  author  of  Eccleslastes  is  u^ing 
this  story  to  point  a  moral  and  does  not  give  us  any  particulars. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  nameless  hero  saved  the  ^ 
town.  How  did  he  do  it?  Did  he  Invent  some  secret  weapon? 
Did  he  devise  some  trick  to  scatter  the  besieging  army?  The  s.tu- 
ation  has  all  kinds  of  possibilities,  but  we  do  not  have  the  slightest 
clue,  and.  therefcre,  speculation  is  useless.  Whatever  he  did.  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  but  we  do  know  thl.s — he  is  nameless,  he 
emerged  for  one  brief  and  glorious  moment  from  the  ranks  of 
anonymity,  and  then,  having  played  his  part,  having  made  his 
contribution,  he  slips  back  again  into  the  shadows  of  the  unknown. 
He  may  have  been  a  merchant  owning  a  little  stall  In  the  market 
place.  He  may  have  been  a  basket  maker  squatting  In  the  deep, 
sharp  purple  shadows  of  the  city  wall  Oh.  he  might  have  been 
anybody  The  point  is  that  in  a  time  of  emergency,  in  a  crisis,  he 
was  there  to  play  h!s  part,  and  after  he  had  served  he  was  forgotten. 
Now.  this  poor  man  has  a  long  line  of  descendants — the  obscure, 
humble,  nameless  men  and  women,  ofter  heroic,  often  great  in  their 
brief  moment — who  rise  to  the  occasion  and.  having  served  their 
town,  slip  back  again  into  the  hosts  of  mediocrity. 

On  the  Clydeslde.  near  Glasgow,  some  of  the  world's  largest  ships 
have  been  built  and  launched  Into  a  river  Incredibly  narrow.  One 
could  almost  throw  a  stone  across  this  river,  which  has  received 
such  ocean  giants  as  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  happens  that  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cart  is  Just  opposite  the 
John  Brown  Shipyard,  and  when  the  ocean  liners  are  built  they 
are  laid  down  so  that  the  ship  will  float  up  the  mouth  cf  the  Cart 
and  then  be  maneuvered  downstream  into  the  outfitting  basin. 
This  is  a  task  requiring  rare  engineering  skill  and  expert  handling. 
George  Blake,  the  Scottish  novelist,  described  the  launching  of 
the  Queen  Mary  In  his  opinion,  the  most  dramatic  figure  on  the 
scene  was  a  sturdy  man  of  Clydeslde.  dressed  m  the  traditional 
bowler  hat  and  the  familiar  bow  tie.  standing  all  alone  on  a  little 
platform.  He  was  the  yard  manager,  the  central  figure  on  the 
stage.  Upon  him  rested  the  responsibility  for  sliding  30.000  tons 
of  metal  Into  a  river  no  wider  than  a  canal  so  as  not  to  swamp 
the  opposite  river  bank,  nor  yet  to  run  the  ship  aground,  nor  tear 
away  the  huge  chains  that  gently  checked  her  plunge  into  the 
narrow  river.     It  was  tricky  business. 

Thousands  of  spectators  lined  twth  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Royalty 
was  present.  Uniforms  were  plentiful;  gold  braid  was  in  abundance. 
Movie  cameras  ground  away,  filming  this  celebrity  and  that,  catch- 
ing   the    colorful   picture    as    the   christening    was    prepared,    the 
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speeches  were  said,  the  bcuquets  prcaented.  the  bows  and  curtsies 
made — and  the  cameras  caught  it  all. 

But  no  camera  was  turned  In  the  direction  of  the  little  man  in 
the  txjwler   hat      He  stood  aU  alone  unnoticed  but   all-important. 

He  had  checked  his  calculatlona.  He  had  carefully  gone  over  his 
measurements  All  was  in  readiness.  The  bottle  swung,  the  glass 
splintered,  the  cheers  swelled  up  in  a  mighty  roar,  the  blocks  were 
knocked  away,  the  great  ship  started  to  move,  she  gathered  ^>eed 
In  a  mighty  slide,  and  settled  in  the  murky  waters  of  the  old  River 
Clyde.  The  yard  manager  ■  work  done,  he  turned  away  and  stepped 
down  from  his  plstform. 

A  handful  of  shipyard  workers  gave  hhn  •  cheer,  but  the  cameras 
did  not  turn  his  way.  By  the  crowd  he  was  not  even  noticed. 
There  were  so  many  thundering  tlUes.  so  much  gold  braid  on  the 
•tandf     The  man  with  the  bowler  hat  did  not  matter. 

He  U  a  modern  symbol  of  that  other  p')or  wise  man  In  the 
Scriptures  thst  other  nameless  bero  who  saved  the  city  and  was 
not  even  rememlx-red.  They  are  botli  eymtwls  of  the  men  and  the 
women  who  do  »o  much  cf  the  work  at  the  world  for  which  others 
arc  decorated  Some  of  the  moat  rojral  perwnages  have  been 
anon>mou«  Many  at  out  ln?entkJW  hate  been  made  by  men 
wh'^ise  ntimeii  were  never  known. 

Take  for  example,  the  wheel.  Tliat  is  one  of  our  grf-atest  In- 
ventions Just  uy  to  imagine  what  life  would  be  without  the 
wheel  Of  courne.  no  traiispcrution  at  all — neither  train,  nor  tram, 
nor  car.  nor  chariot,  nor  wagon:  not  eren  a  bicycle,  nor  a  watch, 
nor  an  elevator,  nor  a  machine,  nor  a  vacuum  cleaner,  nor  an  egg 
beater,  nor  a  •ewing  nuichlne.  But  notoody  knows  who  first  thought 
of  a  wheel.  PerhsjM  ^nie  cave  man  In  the  shadows  of  the  dim  and 
distant  pi'«t  Idly  watched  a  stone  nrthng  down  the  hillside  Per- 
haps—who knows?  The  Inventor  to  hidden  in  the  ranks  of  the 
anot'.ymous  He  U  kin  to  the  man  in  the  bowler  hat  and  the  poor 
wise  man  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testamtni  it  is  Andrew.  Simon  Peter's  brother,  who 
m  f^Tnbollc  of  the  nameless,  ordinary  men  and  women  of  life  who 

are  so  often  taken  for  granted.  

Dorothy  Thompson  wrote  an  article  the  other  day— a  great 
article — about  the  nameless  heroes  of  the  present  war  When  the 
•tory  of  thl?  second  world  war  comes  to  be  written  one  name  will 
rkjw  en  the  pages  of  heroism  and  eacrtflce.  and  that  name  is 
Dunkeroue.  Its  story  has  about  it  tbe  magical  quality  of  a  great 
Biblical  story,  an  epic  which  might  sometime  be  told  In  poetry  hke 

the  Oiaree  of  the  Light  Brigade  ^ 

The  British  Army  was  lost  The  whole  British  Fxpedltlonsry 
Fbrce  the  flower  of  Brltatn's  youth,  the  hope  of  British  defen:* 
arainst  invasion,  by  every  human  calculation,  was  lost  Famous 
rwlments  the  Guards.  Dlvisicms.  Soots.  Wrish.  Irish.  Grenadier,  Cold- 
stream Guards,  had  fought  rearguard  actions  until  they  were  back 
to  b«ck  with  the  comrades  on  a  narrow  strip  of  Freiwrh  const  only 
30  miles  wide  In  the  pocket,  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  with 
rvrrr  hour  thst  pafuwd  were  the  hope  of  Great  Britain  They  faced 
complete  annihilation  They  had  no  planes,  no  tanks— they  had 
nothing  The  only  outlet,  the  only  possible  means  of  escape,  was 
through  a  port  with  a  single  pier  aheady  devastated  by  bombs,  fire. 

and  fn;.'mv  artillery.  

Tlie  sky  was  dark  with  enemy  bombers  swooping  in  power  dives 
to  blast  ever^thmg  in  sight,  with  machine  guns  ralUlng,  spitting 
^ih  and  destruction.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  a  as  lost  The 
Sort  of  Dunkerque  was  blown  to  pieces,  the  ssnd  dunes  were  ^'^POsed 
to  a  blistering  fire,  the  roar  of  bomb,  and  d'vmg  pUn^  ^^s  f  ea^"" 
Ine  the  beach  was  exposed,  the  waters  shallow— and  Env:«and  30 
^IPS  away  Three  huiidrS  and  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers  were 
S  the  mercv  of  a  merclle«  enemy.  It  looked  as  if  nothing  could 
save  them  Whole  regimenU  would  be  wiped  out.  It  would  be  the 
Sackest^ay  Vn  the  hf.wry  of  the  British  Am.y.  The  British  people 
were  prepared   for  hard   and  heavy  Udlngs.     Only   a   miracle  could 

^And^on  that  blazing  beach  the  mtncle  happened  It^rang  out 
of  every  cove,  every  Uny  harbor,  every  river  mouth  on  the  coast  of 
Bizhuid  They  came  to  the  rescue^-as  moUey  a  fleet  as  ever  was 
^^led-tu|  and  barge,  scow  and  dory,  yacht  and  schooner 
S^yer  and  mlneswee^r.  warship  and  ferry  «3oat,  steamer  and 
SiVSinlck-  anything  that  floated  was  sent  across  the  waters  of 
SS^  SLlUh  Chaniil.  Old  men  with  faces  Uned  and  hardened  wU  J 
the  seaTwind;  boys,  too  young  to  go  to  war.  who  knew  how  to^ck 
a  Lil  and  wield  an  oar  and  haul  on  nets;  mechanics  who  could 
l^  wl?h  a  JSsoIlne  engine  or  coax  a  wheezing,  cracked  cylinder 
^Z  Tngme  'JJom-theT  aU  took  to  the  sea  to  save  the  army  of 

^^H^w  ihev  got  across  nobody  quite  knew.  The  soldiers  waded  out 
IntoThe  sea  to  meet  them.  They  dragged  wounded  companions 
With  them,  carried  them  slung  •ctoiis  their  ,^'';^ld/-'^^^,^I^,^> 
couched  on  the  sand  dunes  for  prot^lon  against  the  aircraft 
Thev  were  machine  gunned  and  bombed  every  inch  of  the  wa> . 
Sey  waded  into  the^  water  or  swam,  if  they  could  to  »>o«rd  big 
boai  and  little  boats  Many  perished,  many  were  drowned,  sh^s 
sank  fishermen  and  soldiers  died  together:  heroism  was  every- 
where men  were  braver  than  braTery.  but  the  British  Army  was 
saved  and  came  home  to  protect  that  tight  little  island. 

Thev  were  not  saved  by  men  in  top  hats  and  striped  trousers, 
nor  by  the  men  In  gold  braid  and  glittering  uniforms  They  were 
saved  by  their  fathers  and  brothers,  by  the  man  next  door,  by  the 
fellow  m  the  office  and  the  fishermen,  by  the  schoolboys  and  the 
village  folk  who  saUed  across  the  Channel  to  save  the  British  Army. 
The  little  men— the  little  men  from  the  beaches  and  harbors— the 
little  men  with  the  help  of  Ood.  perfonned  the  miracle  of  Dun- 
kerque Dunkerque  showed  the  world  that  the  llUle  men  of 
Britain— the  men  In  the  bowler  bats— would  die  to  save  their  army 
and  their  country. 


Day  by  day  and  night  after  night,  whether  in  alr-rald  rticlter  or 
out  in  the  blackened  smoking  streets,  the  little  men  of  BrlUln 
make  her  again  great,  and  Britain  wUl  win — not  so  much  by  the 
heroism  of  her  fighting  men.  not  so  much  by  the  devotion  of  her 
magnificent  Navy,  nor  yet  by  the  Incredible  deeds  of  the  Bojral  Air 
Force,  but  bv  the  untiring  service  of  the  air-raid  wardens,  the  fire- 
men, the  osioe  clerks,  the  businessmen,  the  merchants.  In  short, 
the  war  will  be  won  not  so  much  by  the  fellow  in  the  tin  hat  as  by 
the  man  in  the  bowler  hat.  

Do  not  be  afraid.  Hitler  cannot  conquer,  though  he  may  oppress, 
and  for  a  time  control.  Hate  cannot  win.  Destruction  may  come. 
It  has  happened  before  to  the  children  of  Ood.  Dark  days  have 
come  t>efore  to  Great  Britain.  Her  enemies  have  dtig  her  grave 
many  times  ere  this.  They  have  carved  up  the  British  Bmpirc  more 
than  once.    But  still  she  lives  on  and  holds  tcjgether. 

We  need  never  be  ashamed  to  repeat  over  and  over  tbe  stortee  of 
Lincoln,  the  rail  splitter:  of  Oarfteld.  the  mule  driver  on  the  canal 
towpath;  erf  Coolldge.  the  itnild  son  of  an  obscure  Vermont  farmer; 
or  ot  Booker  T.  Washington,  like  Moses,  a  slave-born  emancipator. 
AU  ihom  were  Andrews,  the  glory  of  any  democracy.  They  are  tbe 
people  who  carry  on  and  fupport  tbe  work  of  tbe  church.    They  mv 

the  people  who  give  most  generotisly  to  tiie  advancement  of  tbe 
Klng<V^m  of  Ood.  the  people  who  form  tbe  backbone  of  otir  country, 
who  go  to  tu  ptills.  who  pay  Its  taxes,  who  fight  Its  wars,  wbo  sup- 
port Ito  community  cbeau,  wbo  keep  up  tu  boepiula.  lu  sebools.  lU 
oiphanages. 

Every  church  must  have  a  goodly  number  of  Andrews  In  Its  mem- 
bership. I  mean  Miss  Andrew  and  Mrs.  Andrew,  as  weU  as  Andrew 
himself.  You  know  them.  They  are  regular  In  their  attendance. 
Interested,  but  not  unduly  critical,  ready  to  do  faithfully  whatever 
needs  to  be  done.  If  a  class  In  Sunday  school  needs  a  teacher,  there 
Is  always  Andrew  or  his  wife  or  his  sister  who  will  step  forward  and 
close  the  gap.  They  ask  no  medals  and  they  expect  no  praise.  They 
do  not  grumble  or  complain:  they  never  write  anonjmnous  letters  to 
the  preacher;  they  don't  offer  him  advice  or  tell  him  what  he  ought 
to  do:  they  have  nothing  to  say  at  congregational  meetings;  they 
dont  play  church  politics  or  pull  any  strings;  they  are  the  rank 
and  file,  on  whom  the  leaders  lean  and  on  whose  shoulders  the 
work  of  the  church  Is  caiTied  forward. 

Think  of  the  church  without  Andrew.  It  simply  cotild  not  go  on. 
Think  of  the  city  without  Andrew,  without  the  right-hand  men  and 
women.  Suppose  all  the  Andrews  went  on  strike  at  once.  Lines  of 
care  would  deepen  on  the  brows  of  the  big  shots,  deep  despair  would 
overtake  the  man  of  genius,  the  clever  people  who  sit  at  desks  and 
push  buttons  would  get  more  and  more  upset  and  mart  and  more 
helpless.  Statesmen  would  peer  through  the  window  waiting  for 
Andrew  to  come,  business  would  stop.  Industry  would  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  a  cry  would  rise  up  from  the  city:  "We  must  have 
Andrew.     Find  us  the  man  In  the  bowler  hat." 

Andrew  does  not  merit  the  attention  of  the  newsreel  cameras,  he 
never  stands  In  the  reception  line,  he  never  gets  a  paragraph  In  the 
society  coltunn,  nor  does  he  rate  an  Invitation  to  a  state  function. 
If  others  get  the  applause,  let  them  have  It.  They  have  their  reward. 
But  so  does  Andrew. 

TTiere  is  something  in  the  heart  of  that  man  standing  on  the 
platform  watching  the  great  ship  go  down  Into  the  water  which 
publicity  could  not  provide,  money  could  not  buy. 

The  lasting  reward,  the  enduring  prize,  goes  In  the  end  to  the  man 
In  the  bowler  hat.       

22  Years  Ago  Was  November  11,  1918 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  11,  1940 


ARTICLE  BT  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years  ago  the  American 
people  celebrated  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  This  country 
was  at  war.  It  had  the  solenui  assurance  of  Its  leadership 
that  it  was  a  war  to  end  wars,  and  that  the  success  of  the 

Allies England,  Prance.  United  States,  Russia,  and  Italy— 

and  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria  would  bring  peace  to  the  world  for  all  time.  That 
was  what  the  armistice  meant  to  the  American  people  and 
they  hailed  it  with  joy  unconflned. 

Tlie  following  article  by  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  taken  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  my  district,  is  interesting  in  connecUon 
with  that  conflict.    It  is  as  follows: 

▲aMISnCX  IMT,    1S40 

(By  Klrao  Scott  Watson) 
In   a   world   aflame   with   war.   the  thoughts  of   Amerlcaus  on 
ArrolsUcT  Day,    1940.    Inevitably   turn    to    that   November    day    M 
ye^s  ago  when  World  War  I  ended.   In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
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near  Washington,  stands  the  symbol  of  our  participation  In 
that  conflict — the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  One  of  our 
greatest  patriotic  shrines.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  to  those  whose 
graves  In  foreign  soil  are  marked  "Unknown."  but  in  a  larger  sense 
It  is  also  a  monument  to  the  50.000  who  gave  their  lives  in  that 
earlier  flght  against  the  threat  of  dictatorial  power. 

Among  them  were  a  few  who.  unknowingly,  erected  memorials 
to  themselves  which  seem  destined  to  be  as  enduring  as  the  white 
marble  of  the  tomb  in  Arlington.  For  they  were  the  soldier  poets 
who.  before  a  bullet  or  shell  fragment  wrote  "flnls"  to  their 
careers,  composed  some  bit  of  deathless  verse  which  is  now  and 
always  will  be  associated  with  their  names. 

In  1936.  when  Frederic  W.  Zlv  compiled  an  anthology  of  poems 
by  poeu  who  were  killed  In  1814  to  1918,  his  book.  The  Valiant 
Muse,  contained  the  work  of  69  young  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans All  of  these  59  are  known  to  a  few  poetry  lovers;  perhaps 
half  of  them  are  familiar  names  to  students  of  literature;  but  to 
the  English-speaking  world  generally  foxir  of  their  names  have 
become  as  familiar  as  the  names  of  famous  bards  who  sang  in 
earlier  and  more  peaceful  times.  They  are  two  Americans.  Alan 
Beeger  and  Joyce  Kilmer,  an  Englishman,  Rupert  Brooke,  and  a 
Canadian.  John  McCrae. 

Although  each  of  the  lova  wrote  considerable  verse,  in  each  case 
there  Is  one  poem  which  is  inevitably  and  invariably  associated  with 
the  name  of  lU  author.  To  think  of  Alan  Seeger  is  to  think  of 
I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death,  which  was  prophetic  of  the  fate 
of  the  poet  if  not  of  the  fate  of  the  poem.  Seeger  was  a  young 
Harvard  graduate  who  was  studying  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1914  and  who  enlisted  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
Wounded  in  action,  he  was  recuperating  in  a  French  hOFpltal  when 
he  wrote  the  poem  which  made  him  famous.     It  was: 

"I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
At  some  disputed  barricade. 
When  spring  comes  round  with  rustling  shade 
And  apple  blossoms  All  the  air. 
I  have  a  rendezvoxis  with  death 
When  spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

"It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 
And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath; 
It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him  still. 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill. 
When  spring  comes  round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow  flowers  appear. 

"Ood  knows  twere  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  In  silk  and  scented  down. 
Where  love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep. 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath. 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear. 
But  I've  a  rendeEvous  with  deatii 
At  midnight  In  some  flaming  town. 
When  spring  trips  north  again  this  year. 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  and  true. 
I  shall  iK>t  fail  that  rendezvous." 

Back  in  service  again  In  1916  Seeger  was  Invited  to  write  a  poem 
and  read  It  at  the  Memorial  Day  ceremony  In  Paris  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  American  volunteers  who  had  died  for  France. 
Seeger  worked  feverishly  to  finish  the  poem  in  time.  Memorial  Day 
came  but  it  brought  no  word  to  Seeger  that  his  application  for 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  ceremony  had  been  granted. 
Later  It  was  learned  that  a  careless  clerk  had  ccnXused  Memorial  Day 
with  the  other  American  patriotic  holiday  of  Independence  Day  and 
had  obtained  the  leave  of  absence  for  that  date. 

But  Seeger  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  leave  on  Independence 
Day.  for  he  had  a  "renilezvous  with  death"  which  he  could  not  fall 
to  keep.  On  July  4.  1916.  there  was  a  burst  of  German  machine  gun 
fire  at  Beiloy-en-Santerre  and  one  of  the  men  who  went  down  in  the 
hall  of  death  was  the  young  soldier-poet.  ' 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  fact  that  Alan  Seeger  will  keep 
his  rendezvous  with  death  for  all  eternity  In  an  unmarked  grave. 
Several  months  later  his  regiment  returned  to  Belloy-en-Santerre  to 
find  that  the  entire  landscape  had  been  so  changed  by  bombardment 
that  not  even  the  "scarred  slope  of  battered  hill"  where  he  died 
could  be  recognized  and  all  efforts  since  then  to  Identify  the  site  of 
his  burial  place  have  been  unsuccasofvU. 

Like  Seeger.  Rupert  Brooke  wrote  a  poem  that  was  prophetic  of 
his  death  and  that  contributed  most  to  his  fame.  Those  who  knew 
this  young  Englishman  remember  that,  so  striking  was  his  physical 
appearance  and  so  buoyant  were  his  spirits  It  was  "like  a  wind  from 
heaven"  when  he  entered  a  room.  Harriet  Monroe  called  him  "the 
lyric  Apollo"  and  his  brother  poet,  William  Butler  Yeate,  said  he  was 
•the  most  beautiful  young  man  In  England."  But  the  world 
remembers  him  as  the  writer  of  this  exquisite  sonnet : 

"THX  sou>ixa 

"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me. 

That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.    There  shall  be 

In  tbat  rlcb  eartb  a  rlcber  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  which  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware; 

Gave  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam. 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  bleat  by  suns  of  home. 


"And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away. 
A  pulse  In  the  eternal  mind  no  less. 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given; 

Her  sights  and  sounds,  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 
And  laughter  learnt  of  friends,  and  gentleness. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  haven." 

Out  of  the  horror  of  the  Battle  of  Ypres  came  another  poem  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Its  author  famous.  He  was  Lt.  Col.  John 
McCrae.  commander  of  the  medical  department  of  Canadian  hos- 
pital No  3  a  McGlll  University  unit.  Innumerable  times  during  the 
16  days  of  that  battle  McCrae  watched  the  burial  of  the  dead  and 
saw  the  white  crosses  erected  over  their  graves  Then  In  the  spring 
he  saw  the  poppies  trying  to  cover  the  tortured  earth  vrtth  their 
scarlet  glory  and  he  wrote: 

"IN  FLANDERS  FTELDS 

"In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place.    While  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fiy. 
Unheard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunsets  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved — but.  now.  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields! 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you.  from  falling  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch — Be  yours  to  bear  It  high ! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

McCrae's  poem  was  transated  Into  every  language  spoken  by  the 
Allied  forces.  It  became  a  symbol  of  the  determination  to  carry  on, 
and  before  ite  authors  death  in  January  1918  this  Canadian  sol- 
dier's neighbors,  the  Americans,  as  well  as  thousands  of  his  fellow 
Canadians  and  other  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  had  heeded  his 
Injunction  to  "take  up  our  fight."  McCrae  was  stricken  with  pneu- 
monia at  his  post  of  duty  and  died  In  a  hospital  In  Boulogne.  He 
was  burled  In  the  cemetery  at  Wlmeretix  on  a  sunny  slope  facing 
the  sunset  and  the  sea.  where  red  popples  grow  among  the  white 
crosses,  one  of  which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  John  McCrae. 

The  second  American  soldier  poet  who  died  in  Prance  and  whose 
name  is  best  remembered  because  of  one  poem  was  Joyce  Kilmer. 
It  Is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  it  was  written  before  he  became 
a  soldier,  and  It  was  not  a  war  poem  A  graduate  from  Columbia 
University  In  1908,  Kilmer  held  various  Journalistic  Jobs  before 
Joining  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  In  1913.  In  that  year 
Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry,  a  magazine  of  verse,  printed  the  poem 
which  was  to  make  Kilmer  famous.    It  was — 


"1  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 

"A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  Is  pressed 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

"A  tree  that  looks  at  Ood  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

"A  tree  that  may  In  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  In  her  hair, 

"Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  Intimately  lives  with  rain. 
"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

Kilmer  was  paid  $7  for  this  poem — a  fe^  years  ago  the  manu- 
script of  It  was  sold  for  $600.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
mimer  was  more  sympathetic  to  the  German  side  than  that  of 
the  Allies  because  the  former  was  more  unpopular  In  this  country. 
But  he  quickly  changed  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  he 
wrote  a  poem  about  this  event  which  was  widely  reprinted  In 
both  America  and  Europe.  Called  The  White  Ships  and  the  Red. 
It  portrayed  the  arrival  of  a  new  ship  among  the  ghostly  hulks  of 
the  thousands  of  vessels  that  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  sea — only  this 
ship,  the  Lusitania.  was  not  white  but  red  with  blood. 

Joining  the  legion  of  the  lost,  the  Lusitania  declares: 

"My  wrong  cries  out  for  vengeance, 

The  blow  that  sent  me  here 
Was  aimed  In  hell.      My  dying  scream 

Has  reached  Jehovah's  ear. 
Not  all  the  seven  oceans 

Shall  wash  away  that  stain; 
Upon  a  brow  that  wears  a  crown 

I  am  the  brand  of  Cain." 

Soon  after  America  entered  the  war,  Kilmer,  although  married 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  enlisted  In  a  famoiis  New  York 
regiment — the  "Fighting  Sixty-Ninth."  He  became  a  sergeant  and 
although  he  had  opportunities  for  promotion,  he  turned  them 
down  because  they  would  have  Involved  leaving  his  regiment  for 
training  elsewhere.  "I'd  rather  be  a  sergeant  In  the  Sixty-ninth 
than  a  lieutenant  In  any  other  regiment  in  the  world."  he  wrot« 
a  friend. 
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And  It  was  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Sixty-ninth  that  he  died — on 
July  30.  1918,  during  the  5  days'  fighting  for  the  heights  near  the 
Ourcq  River.  He  had  volunteered  his  services  to  the  major  of  the 
battalion  leading  the  advance  because  his  own  battalion  was  not 
in  the  lead.  Having  discovered  a  German  machine  gun  nest  in 
the  woods  ahead,  he  was  sent  with  a  patrol  to  det.  rmlne  Its  exact 
location  Two  hours  later,  when  the  rest  of  the  b  tialion  advanced 
Into  the  woods,  they  found  Kilmer  lying,  bent  over  a  ridge,  as  if 
still  -scoutlnK  When  they  turned  him  over  they  found  that  he 
was  dead  He  was  buried  near  the  spot  where  he  feU  t)eslde  his 
lieutenant,  who  was  also  killed. 


Asks  a  Mobilization  To  "Falfiir  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  11. 1940 


KEYNOTE  SPEECH  OF  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH  AT  THE  THIRD 
SESSION  OP  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  FOBUM  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD  TRIBUNE  ON  OCTOBER  23.  1940 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  and  effective  employ- 
ment of  propaganda  as  a  weapon  of  toUl  war  has  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  role  to  be  played  by  American  artists  and 
writers  in  our  struggle  to  preserve  democracy  against  totali- 
tarianism. That  eminent  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  our 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Archibald  MacLeish.  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  Nation's  thought  on  this  problem  In 
his  keynote  speech  at  the  third  session  of  the  tenth  annual 
forum  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  October  23.  1940. 
His  address  follows: 

U  I  corrcctlv  understand  the  plan  of  these  dlscuaslons,  their  pur- 
pose Is  to  consider  the  American  emergency  In  its  relation  to  the 
resources  of  raw  material  and  technical  skill  and  popular  morale 
and  political  leadership  upon  which  the  country  can  depend  It  Is 
a  plan  which  as.sumes  that  the  mobilization  which  has  been  Im- 
posed upon  us  is  a  mobilization,  not  merely  of  arms,"  but  of  every 
r^urce  moral  as  well  as  material,  of  which  the  country  can  dls- 
nose  Upon  that  assumption  It  Includes,  with  weaptms  and  with 
raw  materials  of  war.  the  country's  artists  and  Its  writers  and  their 

work. 

It  is  an  Interesting  assumption  for  two  reasons:  First,  It  assumes 
that  the  work  of  American  artists  and  writers  and  musicians  Is  a 
national  re«iurce,  important  enough  to  be  mobilized  along  with 
men  and  arms,  and,  second.  It  asstimea  that  the  kind  of  mobUlza- 
tion  which  16  now  goiixg  forward  in  America  is  a  mobilization  In 
which  the  work  of  writers  and  artists  has  Its  proper  part. 

STARTLING   THE   AKTIST8 

The  first  assumption  will  startle  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
can painters  and  poet?  and  musicians.  They  have  not  *>«^n  «*«« 
for  the  la.st  several  decades  that  the  Nation  felt  an  urgent  need 
nf  their  work  There  has  been  talk  of  the  arts  and  of  letters  as 
there  Is  always  talk  of  arts  and  letters,  but  the  work  of  artLsts  and 
;^"eril-the  work  they  are  capable  of  performing  or  th^^  c^"- 
temporarle^thelr  peculiar  and  proper  work  of  ^"^^[pretlng  the 
purpose  of  a  grneratlon  to  Itself,  has  not  been  demanded  of  them. 
Ai^d  for  a  very  simple  reason,  which  U  this:  That  their  con- 
temporaries hHve  found  the  answers  elsewhere 

FOT  the  better  part  of  a  generation  the  people  of  this  country, 
llkV  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the  West,  have  found  the  r 
explanatl^  of  their  lives,  and  their  interpretations  of  their  experl- 
en«  not  In  the  work  of  their  artists  and  their  poets  but  In  the 
formulas  and  propositions  and  hypotlieaes  which  explain  the  nature 
oT^an  and  the  ^ttern  of  his  life  in  terms  of  the  goods  he  uses 
and  the  products  he  requires.  The  Americans  particularly  have 
looked  to  thes.-  formula*  and  propositions  for  guidance  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  their  history-,  the  understanding  of  their  Present  and 
their  attempt*  to  foresc*  their  future.  Tbey  have  believed  that  they 
were  closer  to  reality  if  they  considered,  not  what  they  were,  but 
only  What  they  ate  and  wore.  They  have  believed  that  they  pos- 
sessed their  experience  If  they  could  express  It  In  flgwes,  and  that 
their  history  was  comprehensible  if  their  history  was  written  In 
terms  of  economic  compulsion  and  the  necessities  of  goods  and  trade. 
They  have  believed,  finally,  that  those  who  Interpreted  life  In 
graphs  and  statistical  ubulatlons  and  the  economic  compulsions  of 
which  graphs  and  tabulations  are  the  outward  form,  were  the  serious 
men  the  intelligent  men.  the  irtformed  interpreters,  and  that  all 
artists  and  particularly  novelists  and  poets,  were  marginal  figures 
Whose  concern  was  with  *omethU»g  not  quite  serious  and  not  quite 
naL 

SUDDEN   BtTSHIMC   rOSWAIU) 

It  Is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  poets  and  painters  should 
feel  some  astoiUshment   today  to  see  themselves  and   their  work 


counted  among  the  essential  resources  of  their  nation.  Their  a«- 
tonlshment.  however,  need  not  be  unduly  great.  The  inward  life  of 
a  people,  like  the  Inward  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
a  people,  has  a  slow  and  breaking  rhythm,  a  long  and  almost  im- 
perceptible preparation  like  the  preparation  of  a  wave,  and  a  sud- 
den lifting,  a  sudden  rushing  forward  For  a  decade,  for  a  genera- 
tion, the  thinking  of  a  people  will  be  fixed  in  certain  forms,  certain 
formulas,  certain  explanations  whldh  stand  between  the  people  and 
experience  Itself— the  experience  either  of  their  own  lives  or  of  the 
artists  who  present  the  Image  of  their  lives.  And  then,  suddenly. 
In  due  and  Inevitable  course,  the  forms,  the  formulas,  crumble 
against  the  obstacles  of  time  and  the  life  breaks  forward. 

It  Is  this  which  has  happened  to  the  doctrine  of  economic  In- 
fallibility In  America  today.  The  glassy  wave  of  economic  omnis- 
cience has  stumbled  against  the  rocks  the  economists  forgot  about, 
and  the  publicists  and  professors  of  economics  are  already  com- 
plaining that  more  poeU  have  dared  to  raise  their  voices  and  to 
speak  of  things  economists  do  not  recognize  as  real.  It  Is  a  curious 
fact  but  a  fact  not  without  its  Ironic  Interest,  that  one  of  the 
elements  the  economists  failed  to  count  on  was  the  capacity  of  the 
human  heart  for  evil.    The  other  was  Its  capacity  for  good. 

The  rise  of  fascism,  demonstrating  as  It  did  that  men  can  be 
led  by  lies  to  desire  slavery  and  death,  demonstrated  also  that 
human  motivation  is  not  the  simple  thing  the  professors  of  eco- 
nomic doctrines  affected  to  beUeve  And  the  fight  against  fa«cU^- 
demonstrating  that  men  will  sacrince  their  safety  and  their  goods 
and  every  material  advantage  to  defend  a  hopeless  cause  even  In 
another  country— and  one  thinks  of  Hemingway  and  Malraux  and 
of  Reglor  and  of  many  others — the  flght  against  fascism  demon- 
strated if  demonstration  was  needed,  that  men  are  capable  of 
generosities  which  no  theory  of  materialism  has  ever  yet  explained 
or  ever  wlU  Even  the  Communist  Party,  which  found  In  material 
causes  the  whole  explanation  of  human  conduct,  has  demonstrated 
by  its  own  that  there  are  certain  deeds  which  well  wUl  do — surren- 
der of  principle  and  betrayal  of  cause  among  them  for  no  reason 
more  material  than  fear. 

FAIX  or   PRBCOMCXPTIONS 

The  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  artists  and  of  writers 
may  again  be  needed  In  America  can  be  accepted  without  undue 
reservation.  The  economic  preconception,  the  brittle  orthodoxies 
which  stood  between  the  writers  and  the  artists  and  their  people, 
are  not  as  solid  as  they  were.  The  second  assumption,  however^ 
the  assumption  that  the  kind  of  mobilization  now  going  forward 
in  America  Is  a  mobilization  In  which  the  work  of  writers  and 
of  artists  has  Its  proper  part,  presents  a  greater  difficulty.  For  If 
It  Is  true  that  the  American  mobilization  now  In  process  Is  a 
mobilization  which  properly  Includes  artists  and  writers  and  mu- 
sicians then  it  is  a  mobilization  for  a  further  purpose  and  on  a 
bolder  scale  than  Is  conunonly  believed.  It  is  a  mobilization  for 
something  far.  far  greater  than  temporary  defense  against  a  tem- 

TTie  mobilization  of  a  people  to  meet  and  to  ward  off  temporary 
danger  of  attack  is  not  an  action  which  involves  writers  as  writers, 
artists  as  artists  Such  a  mobilization  is  no  part  of  the  continuing 
life  to  which  the  artist  and  the  writer  belong,  for  It  \b  no  part  of 
the  continuing  life  of  the  people.  It  is,  at  the  best,  time  out  of 
that  life  to  do  a  necessary  and  unpleasant  Job — time  out  to  kill  a 
snake — time  out  of  the  peoples  plana,  time  out  of  their  hopes. 
time  out  of  their  lives,  an  Interruption  of  every  honest  purpose 
and  of  every  decent  labor  until  the  attacker  is  destroyed.  Wrltera 
and  artists  and  musicians  have  no  place  In  It  as  writers  and  as 
artists   and   musicians. 

WHAT  WKITEKS  MAT  DO 

Writers  may  Join  the  ministry  of  propaganda,  or  sign  up  and  keep 
their  diaries  In  their  duffel  bags  and  maybe  live  to  publlrti  them. 
rr  suffer  and  remember  afterward  and  write  the  bitter  unforgetta- 
ble books  of  indignation  and  despaU-;  and  artists  may  paint  the 
nosters  for  the  Red  Cross  or  the  national  loans  or  try  their  hand* 
at  camouflage  and  carry  a  gun  and  die  like  Gaudier  Brozka  (and 
with  him  as  Pound  said,  there  died  a  lot  of  first-rate  sculpture); 
and  musicians  may  play  In  the  bands  or  write  the  ofllciai  songs  for 
the  ofllciai  sopranos  from  the  Metropolitan  or  maybe,  if  they  re 
lucky  La  Madeleine,  or  maybe  nothing,  but  there  is  no  place  in 
the  plan  for  their  own  work— their  own  painting  or  their  writing 

or  their  music.  ^^^„i.. 

The  only  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  a  democratic  people 
which  involves  the  writers  and  the  artists  as  such  as  tbemselves  Is 
a  very  different  mobUlzatlon.  It  Is  a  mobilization  of  the  people 
to  defend  themselves  against  attack,  not  by  Interrupting  their  Ife 
as  a  people,  but  by  fulfllling  their  life  as  a  people;  not  by  defending 
aealnVt  but  by  living  for;  not  by  denying,  whether  with  words  or 
tifh  ^ns  but  by  affirming  It  is  a  mobilization  ofall  the  re90ur«« 
of  a  democratic  people  so  that  democracy  may  become  itself  and 
live    not  only  to  survive  this  danger  but  to  surmount  It.  and  go 

'    '°^s^c;"a'^obmza^7on°'the  writers  and  painters  .nd  mu^im. 

I  °nU^n  "^^n^TAlrS.'^  fniJe%rtT/its^^n.^l^'^tT)S 
Stop  ?  t^h  that  the  mobilization  of  the  possibilities  of  afree 

'  pSple  is  mconceivable  without  them.  What  a  people  can  be^e 
is  the  accomplishment  In  fact  of  what  a  people  can  conceive.  What 
the  ^J^^  a  nation  can  conceive  is  what  their  artists  and  their 
JSeti^  nSl^  actual  to  them  and  thus  possible  "  Is  t^  pow^ 
truly  to  inhabit  the  present,  the  power  to  inhabit  the  poMlblllUes 
of  thel?  oin^  lives,  which  the  poets  of  a  people  can  confer  upon 
th^  A^dlt  is  that  power  which  the  citizens  of  a  people's  country 
iS^at    tie    gr^t    e^hs   of    their    history    when    conscious    of 
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thereselves.  conaclcms  of  their  necessities  as  a  people,  conscious  of 
their  deattny.  they  gather  themselves  to  create  again  their  future. 
The  writers,  the  painters,  the  mvislclans  who  are  part  of  such  a 
mobUlzatlon  of  the  resources  of  a  nation  may  die  In  the  end  as  otner 
men  may  die.  may  suffer  the  loss  of  their  work  and  be  hurt,  maimed. 
Impoverished,  but  not  as  victims,  not  as  men  enUsted  in  another  s 
cause.  POT  the  cause  is  theU:  own.  The  cause  Is  the  creation  of  a 
future  worthy  of  mankind. 

THE  NZZDED  MOBILI2MTTON 

Whether  the  mobilization  of  this  country  In  the  face  of  fascism 
l3  a  mobilization  of  this  second  kind  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I 
think  I  do  know;  That  unless  It  Is  such  a  mobilization  of  every 
resotirce.  every  possibility  of  freedom,  not  to  resist  alone  but  to 
assert  and  to  become,  and  to  fumu.  It  cannot  be  successful.  It 
cannot  be  successful  even  as  defense.  The  danger  which  faces  us 
is  a  danger  so  great,  so  terrible,  so  Immediate,  so  close  that  only 
recr-atlon  of  the  people's  wUl  and  the  peoples  strength,  only  the 
realization  of  every  posslbUlty  of  the  people,  will  enable  the  people  a 
government  to  survive.  

To  mobilize  planes  only  or  armies  only,  forgetting  our  purposes 
as  a  democratic  people,  interrupting  our  history,  neglecting  the 
realization  of  our  own  hopes.  Is  to  invite  disaster.  Fascism  dees 
not  attack  with  planes  alone  or  with  armies.  Fascism  as  we  now 
see  as  we  have  learned  In  the  Battle  of  France  and  will  not  again 
forget  fascism  Is  an  Inward  enemy  which  attacks  within  .more  dan- 
gerously than  without,  a  revolutionary  force  which  Is  not  less  ter- 
rible but  more  terrible,  because  Its  end  Is  Ignorance  and  destruc- 
tion and  slavery  and  death.  The  collapse  of  Prance  was  a  collajMe 
from  within  a  collapse  of  will  and  conviction  and  belief;  and  the 
conquest  of  Prance  was  a  conquest  from  within,  a  conquest  of  one 
purpose  by  another  purpose.  Fascism,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
Is  a  cause;  and  only  a  fighting  cause  can  conquer  It.  Democracy, 
to  conquer,  must  become  again  a  fighting  cause.  And  democracy, 
which  had  not  been  a  fighting  cause  for  many  years,  which  men 
here  and  in  other  countries  have  taken  for  granted,  exploited  for 
ntoflt  turned  Into  "business."  democracy  will  not  become  a  fighting 
cause  If  even  the  poor  beginnings  of  democratic  hope  are  Interrupted 
and  broken  off  and  war  and  weapons  are  Its  single  aim. 

FArrH  IN   FHEKDOM 

Democracy  as  a  fighting  faith  Is  faith  In  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mon people,  faith  In  the  capacity  of  the  common  people  to  create  a 
world  more  human  and  more  decent  and  more  Just  than  any  world 
a  tyrant  or  a  demagog  or  any  so-called  revolutionary  party  or  any 
self-appointed  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  talents  can  Impose  upon 
them  Democracy  as  a  fighting  faith  Is  an  affirmative  faith,  a  faith 
in  freedom  for.  not  freedom  from,  a  faith  In  the  peoples  freedom  to 
create  their  future  for  themselves.  Those  who  think  the  Bill  or 
KlKhts  Is  all  there  Is  to  democracy,  those  who  think  democracy  Is  a 
private  thing,  an  Insulation  from  others,  have  failed  to  understand 
either  their  own  or  any  other  history.  Democracy  as  a  fighting 
cause  is  the  cause  to  which  Carl  Sandburg  gave  a  name:  The  People: 
Yes 

And  mobilization  for  the  defense  of  democracy  In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  danger  which  has  ever  threatened  freedom  must  be  the 
mobilization  of  every  posslbUlty  the  people  have,  not  to  defend 
themselves,  not  to  resist,  but  to  build  higher  and  to  build  {Stronger 
the  house  of  freedom  on  this  ground,  to  create  In  America  the  thing 
so  many  men  have  dreamed  of  and  have  never  seen,  democracy 
Itself— <lemccracy  in  action.  If  the  mobilization  of  America  today 
is  such  a  mobilization  and  I  hope  it  Is — American  writers  and  artists 
and  musicians  are  a  part  of  It.  And  If  the  mobUlzatlon  of  America 
is  a  mobilization  of  which  Its  artists  and  Its  writers  are  a  part,  then 
the  American  cause  Is  again  the  cause  of  the  creative  human  spirit — 
the  cause  no  enemy  has  ever  overcome.    Or  ever  will. 


that  it  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  scores  of  outstanding 
Negro  leaders  that  they  refused  to  work  on  the  side  of  the 
common  people  of  America  in  this  great  world  and  race  crisis. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  ignorance  why  they  chose  to  be 

Republican  at  this  time.  I  believe  it  was  downright  selfish- 
ness and  short-sightedness  on  their  part,  putting  their  own 
selfish  interest  and  the  interest  of  a  few  above  that  of  the 
people.  ,  _. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  colored  and  white,  for  their  support  which 
brought  about  my  reelection  to  Congress  for  the  fourth  term. 
I  pledge  you  and  my  country  that  I  shall  continue  to  stand  by 
the  constructive  program  of  our  great  President.    I  know  him 
as  no  other  colored  man  in  the  United  States  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  him.    He  is  genuinely  interested  in  all  the 
people,  and  seeks  to  deal  justly  with  every  group.    I  account  it 
the  highest  pleasure  of  my  life  that  I  have  been  privileged 
and  am  privileged  to  work  with  such  a  great  leader.    It  is  my 
hope  that  my  group  throughout  the  country  will  appreciate 
the  opportunities  brought  to  them  through  this  administra- 
tion.   I  ask  that  they  not  only  show  gratitude,  but  that  the 
people  make  the  very  best  of  these  opportunities.     God  has 
smiled  upon  us  in  giving  us  Roosevelt  and  an  opportunity  to 
develop  into  substantial  citizenship.    I  think  that  the  day  is 
not  far  hence  when  the  Negro  will  come  into  his  own.  and  will 
share  the  blessings  of  America  as  American  citizens  without 
being  discriminated  against.    This  administration  is  our  hope. 


What  the  Third  Term  Means  to  the  Common  People 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  11.  1940 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
campaign  which  came  to  a  close  on  November  5.  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  election  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  a  third 
term  as  President  of  the  United  States,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  important  event,  insofar  as  the  interests  of  the  common 
people  are  concerned,  during  the  past  75  years.  The  great 
humanitarian  program  initiated  and  carried  forward  by  this 
administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  offers  the 
only  real  ray  of  hope  that  has  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Negro  during  my  lifetime.  During  the  cam- 
paign I  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  no  greater  calam- 
ity could  come  to  the  common  people  of  America  than  the  de- 
leat  of  Roosevelt  and  his  program.    I  cannot  help  but  think 


Finland  Needs  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  11,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  recall  the  mag- 
nificent fight  which  the  Republic  of  Finland  put  up  last  year. 
At  that  time  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  American  people  w£is 
in  favor  of  this  littla  Republic. 

Today  Finland  is  faced  with  another  problem  which  should 
appeal  to  every  right-thinking  American.  Fmland  is  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Her  people  need  our  help.  The  duty 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this  crisis  is  clear. 
The  situation  is  well  expressed  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Times-Herald  for  November  4.  in  which  his 
headlines  express  the  situation  as  follows:  "We  claim  to  like 
Finland,  but  let  her  people  starve." 

His  editorial  is  as  follows: 

What  do  we  have  against  Finland?  This  time  a  year  ago  the 
Finns  were  national  heroes  of  the  United  Slates,  and  we  cculdn't  do 
enough  for  them. 

Nr'V  we  not  only  act  as  if  we  had  never  heard  of  Finland,  but  we 
deliberately  let  the  Finns,  who  fought  the  only  good  fight  yet  made 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  this  war.  literally  starve  in  the 
sight  of  plenty. 

Britain  has  laid  down  a  blockade  of  Europe  designed  to  ruin 
Hitler,  and  our  Government  is  Joining  in  because  99"ii>.>  percent  of 
the  people  here  are  all  for  any  scheme  that  seems  likely  to  tear 
Hitler  down. 

There  is  little  enough  sense  in  starving  a  French  baby  to  ham- 
string a  German  soldier. 

But  there  Is  no  sense  at  all  In  deserting  Finland. 

The  theory  of  the  British  blockade  is  that  if  food  Is  sent  to  occu- 
pied countries,  even  though  none  gets  through  to  Germany,  it  Is 
an  aid  to  the  Nazis,  for  something  equal  to  the  food  Is  Immediately 
drawn  off  the  occupied  people  by  Berlm. 

That  is  debatable  enough  in  itself,  but  In  the  case  of  Finland  it 
Is  impossible 

Finland  is  not  an  occupied  country.  It  has  shown  it  will  fight  for 
Its  right  to  remain  Independent,  and  It  has  let  the  world  know  It 
will  fight  again  and  to  the  end. 

Right  now,  the  thousands  of  lakes  and  streams  In  Finland  are 
beginning  to  skim  over  with  ice.  The  Arctic  winds  are  sweeping 
Into  shattered  houses  still  open  from  last  winter's  bombings.  The 
Finnish  lumberjacks,  who  used  to  relish  thick  slabs  of  plain  white 
Chicago  lard  on  their  bread,  are  going  out  to  the  woods  these  day* 
without  even  the  bread,  let  alone  the  fat. 
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Finland  Is  not  making  any  public  yelps,  but  Finland  is  starving. 

And  on  the  wharves  at  New  York  City  ye  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  grains,  fata,  cotton,  medicines,  wool,  bandagea.  and  essen- 
tials to  life  bought  early  this  year  toy  the  Red  Crom  for  Finland 
with  the  money  American  cltlzena  contrltouted  m  what  they  believed 
would  be  an  effective  crusade  for  a  braTe  nation. 

Those  despentely  needed  things,  without  which  Finland  cannot 
hope  to  survive,  are  stopped  In  New  York  becaiwe  our  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  stand  up  to  the  Brltiata  and  inake  them  let  the 
Finns  have  what  we  all  want  to  give  them. 

You  see  Finland  Is  utterly  blockaded  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
No  merchant  ships  of  any  kind  dare  txy  that  dangerous  passage. 

But  clear  up  around  the  brow  of  Scandinavia  and  through  the 
ArcUc  Ocean  there  Is  a  Finnish  seaport.  Petaamo.  It  is  Just  a  tiny 
fishing  port  able  to  accommodate  four  vessels  at  a  Ume.  And  what 
la  unloaded  there  must  be  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  by  truck 
before  It  can  be  distributed  by  raU. 

The  Finns  do  not  ask  the  United  SUte*  to  violate  Its  neutrality 
by  shipping  anything  to  Petsamo  In  our  own  vessels.  Finland  asks 
only  the  right  to  send  Its  own  craft  here  and  pick  up  what  we 

have  given  It.  _     .      »   ,. 

That  It  cannot  do  until  Great  Britain  grants  "navicerts,  or 
approval  of  the  British  Admiralty  for  movement  In  Finnish  ships 
to  a  Finnish  port  of  supplies  donated  to  Finland  by  the  people  of 
the  United  State*  of  America.  _.„...     ™ 

We  apparently  must  honor  those  Brttlah  navicerts.  The  Finns 
must  honor  them.  They  are  not  willing  to  run  the  blockade  for 
they  want  the  pood  will  of  this  country  and  Britain.  But  to  give 
them  food  is  disapproved  ,.     wi     w 

And  why  do  the  British  disapprove?  Well,  they  set  out  to  block- 
ade Europe.  It  doesn't  matter  that  Finland  la  separate  and  apart 
from  the  countries  enUngled  In  Germany's  project  It  doesn't 
matter  that  P«  t-samo  Is  so  small  nothing  of  Importance  to  Germany 
could  be  handled  there,  even  if  the  Finns  were  without  enough 
common  sense  and  honor  to  live  up  to  their  promises 

All  that  matters  is  that  Europe  must  be  blockaded 

If  that  Is  such  a  hot  Idea,  why  doesnt  someone  blockade  Siberia? 
The  United  States  Government  Is  releasing  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  Implements  of  war  for  Russia,  to  be  brought 
In  bv  the  Siberian  back  door.  ,  ,_„  ^      ^ 

And  If  there  Is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  Finns  might  hand  over 
to  Hitler  their  few  pitiful  shreds  of  cotton  and  cans  of  food  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  what  la  to  be  expected  of  Hitler's 
boon  buddy.  Stalin? 

No  The  blockade  of  Finland  doesn't  make  sense.  And  every 
one  of  us  who  yelled  so  loudly  for  Finland  last  year  ought  now 
to  kick  himself  Into  breaking  It. 


Tributes  to  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  11,1940 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  25,  1940.  was  set  aside 
as  Lindsay  C.  Warren  E>ay  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina,  to  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor who  retired  as  a  Member  of  the  House  on  November  1 
after  a  service  of  16  years  to  become  Comptroller  Grcneral  of 
the  United  States.  The  national  reputation  of  Mr.  Warren 
as  a  legislator  and  the  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  in  this 
body  is  known  to  all.  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on 
his  many  fine  qualities.  I  have  been  clasely  associated  with 
him  during  his  entire  congressional  service  as  his  secretary, 
and  I  am  honored  in  the  privilege  of  succeeding  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  celebration  given  In  honor  of  Mr.  Warren  in  his  home 
town  of  Washington.  N.  C.  will  be  long  remembered  in  North 
Carolina.  Newspapers  and  historians  have  said  that  no  such 
thing  has  prob.ibly  ever  occurred  in  the  State.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  testimonial  of  love  and  affection  for  a  dis- 
tinguished legislator  and  friend  of  the  people,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  a  great  public  service,  consisting  of  6  years  In  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  and  16  years  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Each  of  the  14  counties  in  the 
First  Ehstrict.  where  Mr.  Warren  has  never  known  a  county 
line,  vied  with  the  other  in  their  enthusiasm  in  this  remark- 
able demonstration. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  20.000  attended  from  every  county 
of  his  district,  from  all  sections  of  North  Carolina,  and  from 
without  the  State.     A  parade  over  2  miles  long  and  with 


nine  Ijands  escorted  Mr.  Warren  and  his  family  from  their 
home  to  a  park  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Addresses  over 
a  State-wide  network  were  delivered  by  Gov.  Clyde  R. 
Hoey.  of  North  Carolina;  State  Senator  J.  Con  Lanier,  of  Pitt 
County;   former  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner;   and  Hon.  Jesse  H. 

Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Warren  spoke  feelingly 
at  the  end  of  the  exercises.  The  district  then  presented  their 
retiring  Congressman  with  a  beautiful  Bulck  automobile,  a 
large  chest  of  silver,  and  a  handsome  watch. 

It  is  a  rare  occasioa  that  such  a  thing  as  this  could  happen 
to  a  man  in  his  Ufetime.  especially  to  one  holding  elective 
ofBce  for  such  a  long  time,  and  who  has  been  so  vigorous  and 
forceful  as  has  Mr.  Warren.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
copies  of  the  speeches  made  by  Governor  Hoey,  Governor 
Gardner,  Senator  Lanier,  and  Secretary  Jones,  but  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  I  am  inserting  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Warren,  newspaper  accounts  of  the  celebration 
from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  the  Greensboro 
Dally  News,  and  a  few  of  the  many  editorial  comments  on 
Mr.  Warren. 

I  Speech  of  GJongressman  Lindsay  C.  Warren  delivered  at  Washington. 

N.  C.  on  Undsay  Warren  Day,  October  25.  1940] 

A  few  years  ago  an  ambition  of  a  lifetime  had  been  realized  when 

I  rode  tx-hind  a  brass  band  at  Plymouth.     Today  the  very  acnxe  cf 

satisfaction  has  heen  reached  when  we  have  a  parade  with  nine 

bands  ^        _ 

I  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  that  this  Is  an  occasion  where  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  voice  expression  to  aU  that  la  In  my  heart  and 
soul.  It  Is  a  day  not  only  of  happiness  and  gratification  but  aLso  of 
much  sadness  for  me.  That  this  vast  crowd  should  gather  here 
from  every  county  of  the  First  District,  as  well  as  from  many  sec-  ^ 
tlons  of  North  Carolina  and  from  without  the  State,  touches  me 
deeply.  I  see  here  friends  of  a  lifetime,  to  whom  I  feel  tied  with 
hook£  of  steel,  for  we  have  been  "friends  together  In  sunshine  and 
In  shade." 

That  the  distinguished  Governor  of  North  Carolina  should  Uy 
aside  his  many  duties  and  problems  and  come  here  today  pleases  me 
niuch.  For  years  he  has  commanded  my  admiration,  respect,  and 
love.  He  leaves  soon  his  great  office  as  the  most  popular  and  moat 
beloved  Governor  m  the  last  50  years,  and  North  Carolina  Justly 
takes  pride  In  his  record  of  achievement,  his  lofty  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  unparalleled  leadership  he  has  given  Its  people. 

I  am  delighted  that  Max  Gardner  Is  here.  Since  o\ir  early  associa- 
tion In  the  general  assembly  our  paths  have  gone  togettier.  Over 
the  years  I  have  loved  him  as  a  devoted  and  loyal  friend,  and  It 
thrills  me  to  see  the  great  national  prestige  he  enjoys  and  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  all  have  for  him.  History  will  properly  record 
bim  as  one  of  the  truly  big-men  North  Carolina  has  produced. 

I  regret  so  much  that  tny  dear  friend  Bd  Flanagan  could  not  be 
here.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  he  wUl  be  ^jeedlly  restored  to  health. 
Our  friendship  Is  known  to  all.  He  Is  one  of  God's  noblemen. 
True,  steadfast,  loyal,  honorable,  and  dependable,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  me  In  my  early  life  just  as  he  leaves  an  indelible  Impreas  on 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  I  am  grateful  that  such  an  able. 
long-sunding    friend   as   Con   Lanier   can   take  his   place   on   tlila 

program. 

That  my  friend  the  great  Federal  Loan  Administrator  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  In  these  days  of  stress  come  to  partlcljjate 
In  this  occasion  Is  something  that  I  will  always  treasure.  Like  the 
great  State  that  he  comes  from  he  Is  great  In  body.  mind,  and  aoul, 
and  great  In  all  the  characteristics  that  stamp  a  real  man.  There  is 
not  a  bigger  man  today  on  the  horizon  of  our  national  life  than 
Jesse  Jones.  His  marvelous  record  In  the  financial  affairs  of  our 
country  has  placed  him  out  In  front  of  all  who  have  handled  our 
fiscal  matters  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation,  and  his  name  stands 
out  throughout  America  as  a  synonym  for  honesty,  courage, 
capacity,  and  vision. 

I  value  all  they  have  said  about  me.  but  my  friends,  I  rate  no 
such  occasion  as  this  nor  any  such  tributes  as  have  been  paid  me 
today.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  done  calls  for  this  outpouring 
of  friendship  on  the  part  of  all  of  you.  I  feel  very  humble.  Did 
I  not  know  It  to  be  spontaneous  and  from  your  hearts  I  would  feel 
unworthy  to  even  face  you.  You  have  been  so  generous  to  me — 
you  have  tolerated  my  faults  and  shortcomings  and  glossed  over 
my  many  frailties,  and  It  simply  make  me  unable  to  express  to  you 
the  depths  of  my  appreciation  and  thanks  and  gratitude. 

You  will  never  know  what  it  means-  for  me  to  leave  you.  It  to 
well  known  that  I  do  it  with  the  gieaiest  possible  reluctance.  But 
we  lust  cannot  always  fashion  our  Uves  to  suit  ourselves.  In  these. 
the  most  critical  times  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  whUe  I  wa« 
votme  to  draft  the  flower  of  our  manhood  and  the  wealth  and  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation  for  national  defense.  It  was  not  up  to  me  to 
be  out  of  step  or  lag  behind  to  gratify  personal  ambitions  If  my 
services  were  desired  In  another  field  As  responsible  and  powerfiil 
as  is  the  office  of  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  If  my 
own  inclinations  and  wishes  could  have  been  followed.  I  would 
have  been  perfectly  content  to  represent  this  district  as  long  as  you 
desired  It.  for  I  shall  always  regard  that  repreaentatlon  as  the 
ereatest  opportunity  and  the  highest  honor  that  has  ever  or  could 
iver  come  to  me.  This  service  came  when  we  thought  we  were  on 
the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  when  we  woke  up  to  discover  that 
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we  were  engulfed  In  a  desperate  economic  crisis  that  affected  every  and  to  the  Congressman  who  b««m«cjm^^^^^       General  Lind- 

JJmeTn^JKS.    It  cam?  during  the  period  when  If  the  Natu>n  ^y^^'^^^L,' ^^P^l^n  o^TXm  ^^^^^^    a  little  blurred 

was  to  be  saved,  heroic  remedies  were  necessary      I  did  not  hesitate  And  J^**^P"_^"*  J'^^^'^arren  said  good-bye  to  the  district  that 

to  give  that  program  my  support. ^anjl_  out  ^of^ It  has^come^a^r^as-  J^^^  th^  end^ when^Und«.^y  Wa^^^^sald^g  ^^^^^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^               ^^^^ 


i^nce  to  the  men  and  Women  and  youth  of  this  country  who  were       ^«^,?«™  "^*  .^"^  hours  of  m^day   heat    a   grizzled   Coast 
snatched  from  their  despondency  and  started  once  agalnon^the      g^^  ^^^"^^J^^nearl^y  J^^ou^^f  ^^^<J  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^,,  eye  un- 

ashamed   and  so  did  pretty   nearly  everybody   ^^f  ,^,find,.^„^,^*   J": 
eludes  the  man  to  whom  the  community  paid  a  tribute  that   must 


paths  of  hope.  I  dare  say  that  more  vital  national  problems  have 
been  decided  In  the  last  10  years  than  during  any  other  period, 
many  of  them  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences,  but  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

ThU  service  has  been  rich  In  friends  and  associations  and  vibrant 
with  opportunities  and  experiences.  After  all,  the  Congress  Is 
merely  a  cross  section  of  the  country.  In  It  are  men  and  women 
both  strong  and  weak,  those  who  study  and  work  and  accomplish, 
and  those  who  loiter,  but  all  I  believe  and  know  to  be  Imbued  with 
the  highest  honesty  of  purpose  and  patrlotl.«TO. 

What  recognition  or  honors  have  come  to  me  I  have  never  con- 
sidered as  personal.  I  have  liked  to  think  that  they  were  sent  back 
to  the  people  who  sent  me  there  No  representative  of  the  people 
has  ever  had  more  confidence  in  the  people  than  I  have,  and  the 
confidence  those  same  people  had  in  me  has  been  the  inFplration 
of  my  life.  I  have  been  so  Intensely  proud  of  this  district  and  its 
peiple.  I  have  felt  that  their  problems  and  their  causes  and  their 
happiness  and  their  heartaches  were  mine  also.  I  never  felt  the 
need  to  have  a  so-called  machine  or  political  organization  I 
always  knew  that  if  the  occasion  ever  called  I  could  go  out  and 
talk  to  you  In  a  language  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  district  where  a  demagog  Is  more  despised  or 
where  a  people  have  so  little  patience  with  one  who  attempts  to 
lead  them  astray  with  barren  promises.  You  have  liked  the  truth, 
even  if  you  didn't  always  wish  to  hear  it.  With  all  the  modesty 
that  I  can  command.  I  can  look  the  people  of  this  district  in  the 
face  and  say  that  during  all  this  political  service  I  have  never 
made  a  premise  that  I  did  not  keep,  nor  have  I  ever  knowingly 
deceived  anyone.  And  In  return  I  have  received  from  you  your 
love,  affection,  respect,  cooperation,  and  loyalty 

We  are  a  fortunate  people  in  this  district  We  sometimes  grumble 
and  think  that  our  lot  Is  hard,  but  when  we  appraise  what  wc  have  I 
we  should  be  grateful  indeed.  Our  fields  are  rich  and  fertile  and 
we  get  bounteous  yields  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  potatoes, 
and  tru<'k  crops.  We  are  a  part  of  the  great  agricultural  rmpire  of 
the  Nation.  Our  broad  rivers  and  harbors  and  sounds  afford  us  a 
competing  line  of  transportation.  We  have  the  finest  fish  and 
oysters  and  other  sea  food  and  our  woods  and  streams  abound  in 
game  We  are  removed  from  the  storm  and  drought  belts  and  we 
have  a  temp:;rate  climate.  We  are  distant  from  labor  and  industrial 
strife.  Our  Industries,  few  though  they  be.  play  a  major  part  in  our 
towns.  On  our  coast  the  beloved  Coast  Guard,  with  its  air  station. 
Its  lighthouses,  and  Its  rescue  work  both  on  land  and  sea.  Is  a  vital 
part  of  our  district.  Good  schools  have  been  brought  to  every  sec- 
tion and  with  few  exceptions  good  roads.  A  fine  system  of  roads  and 
bridges  has  tied  our  people  together  and  knitted  them  into  one  great 
community.  State  and  Federal  activities  have  made  It  a  better 
place  to  live  In,  but  we  have  neither  lost  nnr  surrendered  our  own 
Initiative.  We  are  rich  In  history  and  tradition,  two  of  the  out- 
standing epochs  In  history  occurring  In  one  of  our  smallest  counties 
We  have  no  material  wealth.  But,  above  all,  we  are  rich  In  the 
character  of  our  people  and  we  are  rich  In  a  strictly  American  citi- 
zenship who  still  trust  God  and  who  love  their  State  and  Nation 
and  who  cherish  their  Institutions.  We  have  our  face  toward  the 
futtire  and  we  Intend  to  keep  step  with  the  onward  march  of 
progress  In  North  Carolina. 

If.  in  a  small  way,  I  have  accomplished  anything  In  cooperation 
with  you  In  the  upbuilding  of  this  section  during  the  last  16  years. 
It  Is  because  I  have  never  known  a  county  line,  nor  have  I  ever 
favored  one  community  over  another.  I  like  to  think  of  us  as  one 
big  family  striving  to  develop  every  branch.  E>on"t  you  ever  let 
anyone  go  to  Congress  from  this  district  who  would  be  a  county  Con- 
gressman or  a  sectional  Congressman.  All  14  of  these  counties,  re- 
gardless of  their  size  or  resources,  are  equal,  and  anyone  who  Is 
worthy  to  represent  you  must  always  treat  them  as  equal 

My  friends,  I  will  carry  with  me  the  most  abiding  affection  for 
you  and  a  debt  that  I  wUl  never  be  able  to  repay.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  I  will  never  forget  you.  One  can't  thrust  aside  or  for- 
get something  In  which  he  has  been  a  living  part.  While  I  am 
retiring  from  the  field  of  politics  and  elective  office  my  interest  and 
my  devotion  will  foUow  you  as  long  as  breath  is  in  me. 

If  I  can  use  a  sentence  In  the  farewell  address  of  the  late  Vice 
President  Marshall,  when  I  return  to  private  life.  I  can  say  as  he 
did:  "Thank  God.  I  do  not  have  to  return  to  the  people  I  have 
never  left  them." 

And  so  to  the  people  of  Beaufort  and  Camden.  Chowan  and  Cur- 
rituck. Dare  and  Gates.  Hertford  and  Hyde.  Martin  and  Pasquotank. 
Perquimans  and  Pitt,  and  Tyrrell  and  Washington  I  return  the  corn- 
miss,  on  you  gave  me  16  years  ago.  In  a  spirit  of  deep  humility  and 
eternal  gratitude  on  behalf  of  my  family  and  myself.  I  thank  you 
and  bid  you  Godspeed. 

[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  of  October  26.  1940] 
Thxokgs  or  HoMK  Folks  Acx^uaic  Lindsat  Warren — RErniNc  Con- 

CKESSMAM    RECKIVZS    "HaQ.    KtTD    FaREWEIX"    FROM    NEIGHBORS 

(By  Ben  Dixon  MacNelll) 
Washincton.  N.  C.  October  25. — Fourteen  counties  of  the  First 
CongretBlonal  District  converged  very  nearly  en  masse  here  today  to 
ball  their  Congressman  and  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  with  them 
came,  from  every  comer  In  North  Carolina  and  from  more  States 
than  there  are  counties  In  the  district,  the  mighty  and  the  humble 


be  unique  In  the  Nation  as  It  is  without  parallel  in  North  Carolina. 

There  Just  ha.sn"t  been  such  a  day.  and  tonight,  when  the  throngs 
are  gone  the  town  is  a  little  bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  Its 
own  planning  and  Its  greater  achievement.  Too  much  happened, 
too  manv  people  came,  to  bring  all  of  It  conveniently  into  perspec- 
tive There  were  notables  sort  of  trampling  one  another  and  nine 
bands  Cannon  boomed  and  overhead,  in  magnificent  formation,  a 
fleet  of  Coast  Guard  patrol  ships,  convoying  an  admiral,  came  In 
friendship— well,  it  was  Just  too  much  for  Just  1  day.  or  even  1  week. 

But  first  and  above  them  all  there  was  Just  Lindsay  Warren, 
fe-line  very  like  his  15-vear-old  son,  Charles,  felt  at  breakfa.st  this 
mo'nlng  when  he  said,  •Daddv.  Ill  feel  like  a  fool  riding  In  front 
of  the  band  when  I'm  used  to  marching  with  it."  Father  and  son 
looked  understandlngly  at  each  other,  but  they  both  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  proression,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  his  wife. 
E^mily  his  daughter.  Emllv  Carter:  and  his  older  son,  Lindsay  Car- 
ter Warren.  Jr.  And  wherever  they  went  they  were  acclaimed,  but 
still  they  would  rather  be  marching  with  the  band. 

LINDSAY'S    DAY 

Nowhere  In  North  Carolina  has  there  ever  been  such  a  turning 
out  of  people  All  sorts  of  people,  from  honest  fishermen  from 
down  the  banks  who  know  the  rising  Comptroller  General  only  by 
his  first  name  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  a  predecessor 
or  two.  and  to  Jesse  Jones,  the  first  man  In  history  to  have  two 
mighty  Jobs  at  the  same  time.  Jes;*  Jones  came  today  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  but  he.  as  well,  called  the  retiring  Congressman 
"Lindsay  ■'  They  might  as  well  have  left  the  family  name  cff  the 
programs — It  was  Just  Lindsay's  day,  and  so  a  tremendously  per- 
sonal day  packed  with  personal  tribute 

Washington's  streets  were  gav  with  flags.  On  the  bank  building 
there  was  a  40-tlmes-llfe-slze  portrait  of  Lindsay,  complete  with 
gilt  frame  He  and  Charles  and  Lindsay.  Jr  .  and  the  two  Emilles 
faced  It  when  they  swung  out  of  the  line  to  review  what  was  coming 
after  It  took  upward  of  an  hour  for  the  parade  to  pass,  and  the 
Lindsays  sat  there  and  looked  at  Big  Lind-says  portrait  until  all 
nine  bands  were  gone,  and  Lindsay  s  favorite  flshinj?  boat.  loaded  into 
a  cradle  by  the  Coast  Guard  men  at  Capt  Bill  Lewarks  station  and 
towed  alonK  in  the  procession  Lindsay's  eyes  were  dim  when  he 
saw  It.     They  were  dim  a  good  deal  of  the  time  during  h:s  day 

Energetic  Edmund  Harding  is  responsible  for  thinking  up  a  day 
like  today,  and  he  was  about  as  bewildered  as  the  next  one  most  of 
the  time.  But  he  had  given  It  enough  momentum  to  begin  with 
to  keep  it  going,  and  it  didn't  bog  down  anywhere,  unless  maybe  for 
2  or  3  minutes  when  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Pamlico  was  bcoming 
away  at  a  Cabinet  officer's  salute  and  Banker  Jones  forgot  for  the 
time  being  that  he  was  also  a  Cabinet  officer  and  didn't  get  outdoors 
In  t:me  to  do  what  Is  customary  when  saluting  cannon  get  noisy. 
Otherwise  the  day  proceeded,  never  with  any  cluttering  formality, 
but  with  the  sort  of  neighborliness  that  was  proper. 

There  were  formalities,  to  be  sure,  but  they  rated  about  like  the 
cannonade  that  was  loosed  In  Pamlico  River  when  Jesse  Jones  was 
supposed  to  appear  as  a  Cabinet  officer  There  were  committees  of 
all  sorts,  but  they  usually  functioned  as  neighbors  and  not  as  com- 
mitteemen. Admiral  L.  C.  Covell  appeared  quite  informally  In  some 
nondescript  vehicle  that  was  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  winged 
magnificence  of  the  admiral's  ship  which  led  the  spectacular  forma- 
tion zooming  low  over  the  Warren  House  three  times  In  salute 
before  they  landed  In  the  river  Admiral  Covell  came  officially  with 
1  the  Coast  Guard's  greetings,  but  he  didn't  deliver  formally  He  Just 
said,  "HI,  Lindsay."  and  that  was  about  the  routine  with  everybody. 
But  to  get  at  the  day  somewhat  consecutively,  it  began,  with  some 
trying  at  the  formalities,  when  the  special  train  bearing  Jesse  Jones 
and  O  Max  Gardner  and  other  celebrities  enough  to  fill  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  backed  pretty  nearly  into  Main  Street  at  10  o'clock. 
Being  probably  the  busiest  man  on  the  earth  today.  Jesse  Jones  had 
picked  up  his  staff  and  Max  Gardner  and  Fred  Morrison — but  there 
Is  no  need  starting  calling  names — onto  a  special  train  and  worked 
until  the  train  had  backed  Into  the  street. 

Committees  went  aboard  and  Max  Gardner  came  to  the  door  and 
hailed  dozens  and  dozens  of  spectators  nearest  him.  Many  went 
aboard  and  met  Jesse  Jones  and  liked  him.  There  was  a  visiting  by 
riding  arranged,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  George  Gillette.  They  rode 
around  a  while  and  everybody  ended  up  In  the  block  In  which  the 
Warrens  have  lived  for  four  or  five  generations.  One  house  would 
not  begin  to  hold  them,  and  cne  didn't  need  to:  all  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  were  thrown  cp?n  and  people  Just  visited.  Governor 
Hoey  and  the  entire  State  administration  and  numberless  Congress- 
men. Or  maybe  they  were  not  Congressmen;  you  couldn't  tell  on  a 
day  like  this.    Everybody  was  Just  a  friend  of  Lindsay  Warren. 

Lindsay  himself  was  nowhere  In  sight  during  most  of  these  doings. 
After  breakfasting  with  his  family  and  one  early  arriving  friend,  he 
went  to  his  office  by  circuitous  streets  and  In  a  calamitous  coupe 
long  on  Roanoke  Island  and  dus'.y  and  rusty.  He  stayed  In  his 
office,  almost  broodlngly  alone,  until  somebody  discovered  him 
about  11  o'clock  and  nauled  him  out  and  home,  where  there  was  a 
reception  of  the  utmost  informality  and  good  will.  It  was  finally 
moved  out-of-dcors  so  the  moving-picture  people  could  get  a  crack 
at  it.  and  then  friends  started  marching  past,  with  Governor  Hoey 
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leading  and  Jesse  Jones  and  some  unidentified  farmer  and  an  oyster- 
man  still  in  his  overalls.  Just  off  his  bo«t,  came  by.    It  waa  Just  that 

sort  of  a  day.  

Secretaries  of  •ome  of  the  notables  went  through  the  crowds  i 
baxtdmg  out  press  releases,  but  these  did  not  seem  of  much  conse- 
quence It  was  Just  a  habit  of  secretaries.  HntsntT  BoN?«xm.  who 
succeeds  Lindsay  Warren  in  Congreaa,  was  about,  but  thoughtful, 
as  any  man  might  be  who  is  heir  to  the  mantle  that  Lindsay  War- 
ren let  drop  from  his  shoulders  before  his  own  people  today.  •  •  • 
With  Lindsay  and  his  family  out  of  the  House,  the  parade  got  Itself 

formed  and   started   moving     There  were   nine  bands,  all  from 
schools  In  the  First  Congressional  District. 

On  a  wide  platform  tmcked  up  against  the  armory  and  facing 
the  wide  reaches  of  Kugler  Park  the  formal  part  of  the  program 
got  started  80  minutes  later.  From  the  nine  bands  were  picked  the 
best  and  a  First  District  Lindsay  Warren  Band  organised  on  the  spot 
and  set  down  on  the  sUnd  to  do  the  Incidental  music  for  the 
ceremonies  Director  C.  L  McCullers.  of  the  Edenton  Band,  directed 
and  they  sounded  enotigh  like  the  Bdarlne  Band  to  have  more  than 
one  remark  it.     It  was  a  fine  band. 

Edmund  Harding  presided  Lindsay  Warren  and  his  family  en- 
tered with  the  utmost  absence  of  ostentation,  and  sort  of  slipped 
Into  seats  In  the  middle  of  the  big  stand  and  looked  bewildered. 
Mr.  Harding  read  off  a  list  of  notables.  He  presented  Governor 
Hoey,  and  while  the  Governor  enunciated  his  opinion  and  feeling 
about  Lindsay.  Edmund  Harding  fixed  another  list  of  names  He 
read  that  off  and  presented  Con  Lanier,  of  Greenville,  come  over  In 
place  of  Col  Ed  Flanagan,  who  Is  not  too  well,  told  what  the  First 
District  thought  of  Lindsay  Warren.  And  then  Max  Gardner 
spoke  resonanUy  and  briefly  and  feelingly.  The  former  Governor 
never  looked  nor  sounded  better. 

Jesse  Jones  followed  a  third  list  reading  that  sounded  like  a 
directory  of  State  government  officials.  He  spoke  from  manu- 
script, somewhat  about  his  *7.000,000.000  lendlngs.  and  then  about 
his  new  Job,  and  of  how  Lindsay  had  had  a  hand  In  making  all 
the  laws  he  has  been  operating  under  these  years  And  then  he 
left  his  manuscript  and  turned  around  to  Lindsay  and  said:  "Lind- 
say, you  are  a  good  man."  He  sort  of  gulped  when  he  said  It. 
And  then  he  sat  down.  

PRESEMTCD  CAB 

Lindsay  Warren's  own  speech  was  probably  the  greatest  of  his  life. 
It  was  simple  and  straightforward  and  delivered  with  a  sort  of  per- 
fection of  control.  You  could  see  the  emotion  rippling,  sometimes 
heaving,  underneath,  but  there  was  never  a  break  In  the  smooth 
surface  of  It  Some  paragraphs  of  it  will  appear  later  herein.  But 
the  crowd  was  not  through  with  him.  The  occasion  was  a  little 
too  solemn,  and  it  was  Elizabeth  City's  Mayor  Jerome  Hora  who 
directed  the  next  and  last  matter.  A  magnificent  shining  Buick 
sedan  was  driven  up  before  the  stand,  complete  with  every  Imagin- 
able gadpet  Mayor  Flora  gave  It  to  Lindsay,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  formality  The  picnic  followed,  which  was  a  tumultuous  family 
dinner  a  scrt  of  reunion  of  the  First  District. 

And  here  Is  Undsay  Warren's  farewell  to  hU  people  as 
Congressman: 

•11  m  a  small  way  I  have  accomplished  anything  In  cooperation 
with  you  In  the  building  of  this  section  during  the  last  16  years.  It  is 
because  I  have  never  known  a  county  line,  nor  have  I  ever  favored 
cne  community  over  another.  I  like  to  thUik  of  us  as  one  big  family 
striving  to  develop  each  branch.  Don't  you  ever  let  anyone  go  to 
Consnss  from  this  district  who  would  be  a  county  Congressman  or 
a  s«:tlonal  Congressman.  All  14  of  these  counties,  regardless  of 
their  slje  or  rc.sourcts.  arc  equal  and  anyone  who  is  worthy  to 
represent  you  must  always  treat  them  as  equej  „-«„♦,„„  ,^ 

"My  friend*  I  will  carry  with  me  the  most  abiding  affection  for 
you  and  a  debt  that  I  will  ne^-er  be  able  to  repay  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  I  will  never  forget  you.  One  can't  thrust  aside  or  for- 
get somethlns  in  which  he  has  been  a  living  part.  'While  I  ain 
retiring  from  the  field  of  politics  and  elective  office,  my  Interest  and 
my  devotion  will  follow  you  as  long  as  breath  Is  in  me^ 

••If  I  can  use  a  sentence  In  the  farewell  address  of  the  late  Vice 
President  Marshall,  when  I  return  to  private  life  I  can  say  as  he 
did:  -Thnnk  God.  I  do  not  have  to  retxim  to  the  people  I  have 
never  left  them '  ^        ^^  j  /-.,.> 

•And  so  to  the  people  of  Beaufort  and  Camden,  Chowan  and  Cjr- 
rltucfc  Dare  and  Gates.  Hertford  and  Hyde.  Martin  and  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans  and  Pitt,  and  TyrreU  and  Washington  I  return  the 
ccmmisslon  you  gave  me  16  years  ago.  In  a  spirit  of  deep  humility 
and  eternal  gratitude  on  behalf  of  my  family  and  myself  I  thank  you 
and  bid  you  Godspeed." 

IProm  the  Greensboro   (N.  C.)   Dally  News  of  October  26.  19401 
Bic  TmiBUT*  Is  PAm  to  Likdsat  Waaanf— Jowas  Spxaks— RrnaiNO 

First  Disraicr  Representattvi  Honored  at  Washington,  N    C.— 

Thousands  Are  on  Hand 

♦  By  W.  T.  Boat) 

Washiwctdw  N  C  .  October  25.— Fourteen  counties,  converging 
Into  Washington  today  with  bands  and  beauties,  celebrated  Lindsay 
Warren  Day  with  a  fervor  that  not  one  in  a  million  of  the  quick  ever 
hopes  to  gain  even  after  his  death. 

The  First  North  Carolina  District  gave  him  and  Mrs  Warren  an 
automobile,  an  undl^played  silver  service,  a  street  parade  and  a 
Circus  outpouring  which  men  gueaaed  In  thousands  of  10  to  25^ 
There  never  was  any  way  to  agglomerate  the  multitude  It  spread 
all  over  the  main  streets,  on  the  waterfront.  In  stores,  on  sidewalks, 
front  yards  and  back  It  stretched  over  the  course  of  2  mUes  and 
got  some  semblance  of  a  congregation  somewhere  down  the  railroad 


tracks  There  State  and  national  figures,  with  eundry  radio  corpo- 
rations scattering  the  tributes,  euloglied  the  first  distrlcter  leaving 
Congress  after  16  years  to  become  ComptJoUer  General,  one  of  the 
biggest  of  all  Federal  positions. 

To  talk  for  North  Carolina  Governor  Hoey  opened:  to  Bi>eak  for 
the  district  Senator-Nominate  Con  Lanier  subaUtuted  for  Senator 
Bd  G  Flanagan;  to  pile  It  on  for  friends  former  Gov  O.  Max  Gardner 
was  delegated  as  spokesman;  and  to  nationalize  Warren.  Jesse  H. 
Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  even  Isetter  known  as  Chairman 
of    the    Reconstrucuon    Finance    Corpomtlon,    was    sent    down    t>y 

Washington. 

HAND60MI    JISSI 

The  handtome  Tennessee-Texas  statesman-financier  might  have 
purloined  the  panegyrics  had  he  allowed  himself.  The  moment  he 
stepped   to  the   mike,  the  handsomest   man   in   Washington,    perfect 

duplicate  for  Tom  Dixon  when  he  was  his  greatest,  there  wimt  up  a 
suppressed:  "What  If  he  had  been  nominated  President?"  Never 
one  looked  more  Presidential,  and  the  Commerce  Secretaryship 
gained  7.000  percent  when  the  huge  crowd  beheld  him.  M.r.  Jones 
called  Mr  Warren  the  peerless  man  of  the  Congress  "A  more 
powerful  man  does  not  sit  in  Washington  than  the  Comptroller 
General."  the  Secretary  said. 

But  that  was  away  up  In  the  day.  An  the  procession  formed  In 
front  of  the  Warren  home,  high-school  bands  from  all  over  the 
district  set  down  town  with  daring  dnim  majorettes,  not  yet  In 
their  toens,  leading  the  way  There  must  have  been  300  of  these 
Juvenile  musicians  playing  like  marine  bands.  They  came  from 
Beaufort.  Chowan.  Currituck,  Pitt.  Hertford,  and  Gates  There 
were  fioats  and  legends  on  them,  one  of  them  in  the  orgy  of  lauda- 
tion remembering  Warren's  successor.  •'Lindsay  C.  and  Herbert 
B.  always  have  been  for  you  and  me."  one  of  them  said,  in  praise 
of  HiRBERT  Bonner,  nominee  to  succeed  the  Comptroller  General 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonner  also  were  remembered  with  a  silver  service 
In  the  district's  generosity  to  the  outgoing  pair. 

HABDIMG   PSESUIISS 

On  the  edge  of  Washington,  where  the  speaker's  stand  had  been 
set  up  and  tables  for  a  box  basket  picnic  had  been  erected,  the 
tributes  began  when  most  people  were  set  for  lunch  hour.  Edmund 
H.  Harding,  chairman  of  the  district  Warren  day.  presided  and 
introduced  the  speakers.  His  was  the  perfection  of  taste  and 
brightness.  He  had  known  the  hero  from  childhood  and  even  In 
his  Juvenile  meanness  was  great  leadership,  but  deeply  Instinct  in 
him  was  loyalty. 

That  was  Governor  Hoey's  word  •'The  most  distinguished  and 
best  loved  leader  of  the  district,"  Governor  Hoey  called  him,  "but 
he  belongs  to  all  the  people."  His  Influence  on  the  State  had 
begun  In  the  general  assembly,  where  courage,  loyalty,  and  fidelity 
to  duty  soon  had  pushed  him  Into  the  national  picture  "He  Is 
!  a  first-rate  pohtlclan,"  the  Governor  said,  but  he  went  beyond 
politics  Into  great  statesmanship.  Britain's  Gibraltar  today  Is  not 
I  In  the  great  rock  near  foreign  powers,  but  in  the  loyalty  and  love 
of  the  British  people  That's  the  kind  of  man  Warren  is.  he  said; 
that's  the  kind  cf  people  whom  he  serves.  "We  salute  our  cousins 
across  the  sea."  Governor  Hoey  said,  having  adverted  to  the  first 
district's  peculiar  tie-up  with  Britain. 

L\NIER  PINCH  HITS 
Con  Lanier  took  the  tribute  that  Senator  Flanagan,  too  sick  for 
his  doctors  to  excuse,  was  to  give.  The  Warren  achievements  wer« 
multliudinous,  but  one  of  them  is  the  great  Inland  waterway  which 
he  has  made  "more  than  a  poet's  dream."  The  Coast  Guard  Is  an- 
other roads  and  hlghwavs  are  yet  another,  crops  and  crop  legis- 
lation felt  the  hand  of  this  prince  among  the  parllamentarlana. 
and  all  great  leglslaUon  in  the  country  U.  In  part  hia 

Max  Gardner  spoke  for  friends,  men  and  women  who  first  feel 
the  impact  of  great  character.     Through  Gardner's  career  Warren 
had  gone  with  him,  exulting  In  the  Gardner  victories,  comforting 
hini  in  defeat,     Warren  began  as  a  district  senator,  Gardner  said. 
but  he  soon  became  a  State  senator.    He  may  have  been  a  first 
district  Congressman  at  the  outset,  soon  he  was  a  North  Carolina 
Congressman.     A    great   Comptroller   General.   Gardner    prophesied, 
"and    if    Franklin    Roosevelt    never    had    done    anything    else,    that 
would  have  been  a  big  act,"  Gardner  fiald.     And  had  Warren  not 
been   sent  up  by   Roosevelt,  leadership  of   the  National  Congreaa 
would    have   been   the   unanimous   tender   of   his   comrades.    Tba 
greatest  CompUoller  General  of  history,  Gardner  promised  for  him. 
Then   Edmund    Harding   Introduced   Jesse    Jones.     Lafayette   nad 
been    here     Grover    Cleveland    had    htxnted    «md    fished    In    these 
waters    but  Jesse  Jones   topped  them  all.    And   Mr.  Jones  went 
beyond  all  the  praise  preceding  by  declaring  that  he   never  had 
seen  a  greater  compliment  paid  a  man      In  Washington  the  hahlt 
of  Congress  Is  to  turn  to  'thU  man  wltliout  a  peer." 


TBLL   rr  TO    BANKERS 

The  R  F.  C.  legislation  of  January  preceding  the  election  8 
yea«  ago.  enactments  whHe  Mr  H<«ver  still  P^'^^ed  found 
Warren  in  the  Chair  and  pushing  it  tUong.  More  than  ail^.- 
SSSS^haV^n  loaned  thorough  this  C°n>oratiori.^retary  Jonej 
said  "and  I  would  like  for  the  bankers  to  hear  th^.  Not  a  dUne 
hn"heen  lost  to  the  taxpayers  "  He  did  not  deny  that  there  had 
Seen^eL  but  these  all  had  been  paid  on  the  money  saved  from 
lowyredlnterest  rates.  And  the  Corp<3ratlon  has  accumulated  In 
Lamlngs  more  than  $200,000,000.  "ThaLs  government  In  tauslne«i.- 
he^"d  H^  hoped  for  release,  for  the  time  when  the  Government 
won^t  havVto  drthls  business,  but  he  could  net  fancy  th  s  country 
U^av  Korng^ong  so  finely  without  these  Federal  agencies.  War- 
JS*s  watehfS   eye  ever  was  on   that  legislation.  Secretary  Jone. 
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said.     A«  he  concluded.  Secretary  Jones  said:   "Lindsay,  you  are  a    ] 
good  man;   a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation.     You  wear 
well."  .        I 

The  new  Comptroller  General  spoke  the  final  word,  deprecating 
hlm»"lf  and  declaring  that  he  could  rate  no  such  tribute.  When 
he  was  nominated  16  years  ago.  a  brass  band  from  Plymouth  did 
the  honors  and  the  dream  of  a  lifetime  had  been  realized.  But 
today  there  were  nine  bands,  and  he  did  not  rate  them. 

For  the  Governor  there  was  the  tribute  as  "the  most  popular 
and  most  beloved  Governor  in  the  past  50  years":  for  ex-Governor 
Gardner  there  was  the  pledge  of  "history  to  record  him  properly  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  that  North  Carolina  has  produced"; 
there  was  praise  for  Con  Lanier  and  Ed  Flanagan;  there  was 
supreme  tribute  for  Jesse  Jones. 

For  the  new  place,  high  and  powerful,  he  had  no  thrill.  He 
would  have  chosen,  had  he  the  decision  alone,  to  represent  the 
district.  But  he  had  participated  in  the  "great  and  vital  legisla- 
tion" of  the  early  Roosevelt  days.  He  was  going  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington to  serve  the  common  country. 

He  got  through  without  a  crack  In  his  emotions,  but  a  pair  of 
additional  paragraphs  might  have  felled  him.  Then  the  dinner 
came.  It  was  3  o'clock,  and  the  crowd  showed  it  by  the  way 
viands  vanished. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  of  August  1.  19401 
DisTiNCtJisHKD  Service 

TTie  retirement  of  Representative  Lindsay  Warren  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  In  order  to  become  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  a  distinct  surprise  and  will  be  a  source  of  real  regret  not 
only  to  his  own  constituents  but  to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr  Warren  has  established  a  unique  record  in  Congress.  First 
elected  In  1924.  he  has  been  successively  renominated  8  times 
without  opposition  in  his  own  party  and  has  usually  been  reelected 
without  formal  opposition  in  the  general  election.  That  Is  a  record 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  of  the  435  congressional  districts 
In  the  United  States.  Even  such  a  record  falls  to  record  in  full 
measure  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his 
constituents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  could  have  been  continued  to 
be  ree'.ected  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Warren's  record  might  indicate  on  Its  face  that  he  Is  one  of 
tho6e  Congressmen  who  devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Interests  of  his  own  district.  Such  Is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Warren  is 
Just  as  well  and  Just  as  favorably  known  in  Wa.^hlngton,  D.  C.  as 
In  Washington.  N.  C.  In  the  National  Capital  he  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  legislators,  one  of  the  best  parliamentarians, 
and  perhaps  the  best  presiding  officer  In  the  entire  Congress.  That 
record  was  made  through  leadership  in  matters  affecting  Important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Warren's  action  In  accepting  the  appointment  is  surprising 
because  he  declined  it  several  years  ago  and  because  his  friends  had 
ccnfldently  expected  that  he  would  be  promoted,  either  to  the 
Speakership  of  the  Hou*e  or  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

His  decision  to  accept  is  prot>ably  accounted  for  by  renewed  pres- 
sure from  President  Roosevelt,  who  Is  known  to  have  desired  keenly 
that  the  North  Carolinian  accept  the  post  when  it  first  became 
vacant  and  by  personal  reasons.  In  his  new  post,  which  carries  a 
tenure  of  16  years.  Mr.  Warren  will  be  able  to  be  with  his  family  ail 
of  the  year  instead  of  dividing  his  time  t)etween  the  two  cities  of 
Washington.  He  leaves  Congress  after  a  distinguished  service  and 
all  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  wish  for  an  equally  distin- 
guished career  In  the  new  post  which  he  will  assume  shortly. 

The  President  s  desire  that  Mr.  Warren  be  Comptroller  General  la 
easily  understood.  He  not  only  has  the  confidence  of  the  Chief 
Executive;  he  has  the  fiUl  confidence  of  the  Congress,  whose  agent 
the  Comptroller  General  Is  and  as  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts  he  has  shown  peculiar  fitness  for  his  new  duties. 


In  the  body,  the  ablest  presiding  officer,  and  as  personally  popular 
as  any  other  in  the  Assembly. 

There  are  too  few  Congressmen  of  his  Innate  abilities  and  wide. 
Intelligent  and  patriotic  motives  and  outlooks,  of  his  big-heartcd- 
ness  and  large-mlndedness,  and  of  his  honesty  of  objective  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  ..      ,     ^      ,     .» 

It's  a  pity  that  the  country  Is  to  lose  the  services  of  a  leader  in  its 
House  of  these  many-sided  values. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.  C  )  Dally  News  of  August  3,  1940] 
North  Carolina's  Loss 
North  Carohna's  initial  reaction  to  appointment  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict's Representative.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eralship must  naturallv  be  a  registration  of  regret  at  losing  the 
services  of  an  able  statesman  and  legislator.  Mr  Warren  ranked  at 
the  forefront  of  the  Tar  Heel  congressional  delegation,  he  rrflected 
credit  upon  his  district  and  his  State,  and  had  a  voice  In  the  shaping 
of  national  affairs  which  It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  replace. 

The  North  Carolinian's  elevation,  it  Is  true,  puts  him  in  a  position 
of  broadened  and  increasingly  responsible  service.  A  Comptroller 
General,  the  final  guard  of  the  Nation's  expenditures,  should  be 
hard-boiled,  as  Mr  Warren,  for  all  his  pleasing  personality,  ran  be: 
well  versed  in  the  governmental  structure  and  Its  needs  and  func- 
tions, as  he  patently  Is:  and  possessed  of  a  strength  of  character  and 
sen.se  of  duty  which  transcend  politics  as  such.  The  new  Comptroller 
General's  record  and  experience  emphaFlze  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  he  meets  these  baste  requirements.  His  prompt  steps  to 
dissociate  himself  from  strictly  party  agencies  and  political  causes 
show  the  nonpolitical  approach  which  he  proposes  to  make  to  the 
position  for  which  Presdent  Roosevelt  has  chosen  him. 

This  very  severance  from  politics  Immediately  leads  to  cogitation 
i  upon  the  reason  for  Mr  Warren's  acceptance  of  the  ComptrcUer- 
ship.  an  appointment  v/hich  he  Is  credited  with  having  turned  down 
on  two  previous  occasions.  The  First  District  Representative,  with 
nothing  to  worry  about  In  the  way  of  reelection,  has  always  had  a 
flair  for  politics  He  relished  political  participation,  the  hustle,  the 
bustle,  the  excitement  and  the  fight  of  It;  and  he  has  been  viewed 
generally  as  politically  ambitious  High  In  congressional  standing, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  with  continued  Democratic  domi- 
nation of  the  House  he  would  sooner  or  later  move  to  the  Speaker- 
ship And  therein  lies  a  new  note  of  speculation  Does  Mr  Warren, 
astute  political  observer  that  he  Is.  foresee  the  likelihood  of  Repub- 
lican control  of  the  House  and  a  lost  opportunity  for  that  further 
advancement  which  he  doubtless  envisioned  In  previous  declinations 
of  the  appointment  which  he  has  now  accepted? 

Anyway,  a  »10.000-a-year  Job  for  15  years  is  a  $10.000-a-year  Job  for 

15  years.     Our  own   wish  Is  that  North  Carolina  might   have   gone 

1    en  using  a  man  of  Lindsay  Warren's  ability  indefinitely;  the  best  the 

State  can  do  now  is  to  share  in  his  broader  rendition  of  national 

service. 


[From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)   Observer  of  August  2.  19401 
Pttt  To  LosK  Him 

President  Roosevelt  has  finally  persuaded  Congressman  Lindsay 
Warren,  of  the  First  North  Carolina  District,  to  accept  the  office  of 
Comptroller  General. 

The  offer  has  pestered  the  genial  and  able  North  Carolina 
Ccn-^ressman  before. 

From  time  to  time  for  the  past  3  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  talked 
over  this  appointment  with  him  and  urged  him  to  accept  It. 

Congressman  Warren  demurred.  He  enjoyed  his  congressional 
labors  He  knew  he  could  continue  In  that  elective  place  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  constituents  are  devoted  to  him.  They 
would  never  ttirn  him  out.  For  16  years  they  have  kept  him  as  their 
Representative. 

Now.  however,  he  has  fallen  for  the  blandishments  of  the 
appointive  office  and  notified  his  constituents  of  his  acceptance. 

The  transfer  brings  a  loss  to  the  people  of  his  district,  to  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Warren  was  that  type  of  Representative  who  Is  far  removed 
from  piovincialism. 

Faithful  to  local  Interests  and  to  the  vital  concerns  of  his  entire 
State,  he  has  never  failed  to  take  also  a  broad  national  outlook  of 
his  services  In  the  lower  House. 

His  fellow  Congressmen  praise  him  highly  and  have  been  deeply 
endeared  to  him.    They  recognized  his  superior  capacities. 

We  ha^'e  an  Idea  that  if  a  poll  were  to  l)e  taken  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, Including  the  Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic  side, 
Lindsay  Warren  wt)uld  top  the  list  as  being  the  best  parliamentarian 


I  Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  of  Augtist  2.  1940] 
The  Warren  Appointment 

The  appointment  of  Lindsay  C  Warren  as  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency removes  from  Concress  one  of  Its  ablest  legislators,  and  from 
national  politics  one  of  Its  master  strategists 

Congressman  Warren  Is  regarded  thoughcut  the  country  as  one 
of  the  finest  parliamentarians  the  national  legislature  has  known 
in  many  decades.  In  committee  conference  and  on  the  floor  he 
has  manifested  a  spirit  of  leadership  which  has  often  breathed  life 
and  strenpth  Into  causes  seemingly  lost,  and  his  superb  strategy 
ha.s  brought  many  a  piece  of  legislation  safely  through  formidable 
blocks  which  were  determined  to  shipwreck  It. 

Thus,  while  no  Representative  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
more  loyal  to  his  own  district  and  his  State  than  Mr  Warren,  who 
has  been  renominated  eight  successive  times  since  1924  without 
opposition  in  his  own  party,  and  has  often  stood  without  opfXJSltlon 
In  the  general  election,  he  has  not  been  primarily  concerned  with 
district  and  State  affairs.  He  has  served  as  a  statesman  for  the 
whole  Nation  and  Is  so  recognized  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Accounts.  Mr.  Warren 
has  shown  an  aptitude  for  work  similar  to  that  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  hence  he 
win  not  enter  this  Important  Government  office  unprepared  for  the 
duties  it  imfX)8es  upon  Incumbents.  Indeed,  his  aptitude  for 
financial  service  Impressed  Itself  upon  President  Roosevelt  several 
years  ago,  and  the  latter  has  tendered  the  office  to  Mr.  Warren 
three  times,  the  Tarheel  legislator  having  declined  It  twice.  His 
final  decision  to  accept  the  post  constitutes  In  a  sense  a  great  loss 
to  North  Carolina,  but  In  his  service  to  the  Nation  In  this  office, 
which  Is  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  politics,  he  will  also 
serve  his  State. 


I  Prom  the  Kinston  (N.  C  )  Free  Press  of  Augtist  1.  1940] 
Lindsay  Warren  Leaves  His  Important  Post  in  Congress 

The  Free  Press,  among  other  friends  In  North  Carolina,  while 
congratulating  Hon.  Lindsay  C  Warren,  Representative  of  the  First 
North  Carolina  Congressional  District  In  the  House  since  1925,  upon 
the  distinct  honor  that  has  been  shown  him,  regrets  that  he  is  to 
leave  the  Congress  at  this  time 

Mr.  Warren  is  easily  In  the  front  rank  of  the  Representatives  of 
North  Carolina  In  the  Nation's  lawmaking  body  Prior  to  going  to 
Congres,s  he  rendered  fine  ser\ice  as  a  State  legislator  and  exhibited 
leadership  ability  in  the  general  assembly  at  Raleigh  which  brought 
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him  to  the  fore,  not  only  In  the  esteem  of  his  consUtuenta  of  the    , 
Plrst  District  but  In  the  State  at  large.    His  service  In  Congieea  has 
attracted  national  attention     More  than  once  he  has  been  men-    | 
tloned  among  the  leaders  of  Congress. 

The  Free  Press  has  had  an  Idea  that  sooner  or  later  Mr.  Warren 
would  be  elevated  to  the  upper  braiK^i  of  Congress.  Were  it  not  for 
the  unwritten  law.  so  to  speak,  that  one  of  the  two  Senators  come 
from  the  east  and  the  other  from  the  west,  his  friends  in  the  east 
would  have  most  assuredly  brought  ptessun  to  bear  upon  him  to 
enter  the  race  against  the  Junior  Senator  before  now.  In  passing  It 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Warren's  appointment  as  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  and  his  acceptance  of  this  Important  poeltlon 
does  not  preclude  his  entry  into  the  senatorial  contest  later,  but  the 
Comptroller's  place  Is  not  ardlnarlly  a  stepping  stone  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  Warren's  friends  have  no  doubt  about  his  being  well  qualified 
and  fitted  for  the  responsible  duties  of  Comptroller  General.  That 
he  will  safeguard  the  expenditures  from  the  Public  Trearury  and  see 
that  they  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  ot  Congress  goes 
without  saying. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record  of  August  13.  1940] 
An   Excku-knt  Appointment 

President  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Representative  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  of  North  Carolina's  First  Congressional  District,  as  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Federal  Treastiry.  Is  an  excellent  one  in  the 
Record's  opinion;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of 
press  opinion  not  only  In  this  State  but  throxighout  the  country 
generally. 

Even  commentators  that  are  usually  critical  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
praise  the  Warren  selection.  For  example,  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  says:  •'Some  of  the  President's  finest  acts  are  to  be  found 
In  his  appointments  to  high  office.  The  elevation  of  FelU  Frank- 
furter to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  an  Instance.  Another  was  the 
nomination  of  Archibald  McLeish.  a  man  of  ctilture,  letters,  and  law. 
as  Librarian  of  Congress.  The  appointment  of  Lindsay  Warren  as 
Comptroller  General  ranks  with  these." 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  applauding  the  appointment,  quotes  a  report 
saying  that  In  Washington  "while  messages  of  congratulation  have 
poured  In  from  all  over  the  country,  even  more  have  been  received 
expressing  regret  that  Congress  must  thereby  lose  a  Member  of 
such  dlstlnguL-ihed  ability." 

Presumably  In  facetious  vein,  the  High  Point  Enterprise  remarks: 
"A  sense  of  duty  must  have  prevailed  upon  Representative  Lindsay 
Warren  to  accept  the  post  •  •  •  His  new  position  will  pay  only 
910.000  per  year— the  tame  he  gets  as  Representative  "  The 
Raleigh  Times,  In  like  mood,  notes  that  Mr.  Warren,  who  has  been 
helping  to  spend  public  moneys,  now  'takes  a  position  requiring 
him  to  ahake  his  head  at  requests  for  unauthorized  expenditures 
and  count  the  nickels  and  dimes  In  the  Federal  Treasury  with  the 
exactness  of  a  Silas  Mamer." 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Warren  Is  a  conscientious  and  talented  public 
servant  "of  proven  abUlty  and  worth,  and  a  man  who  Is  eminently 
qualified  for  his  new  assignment. 

(From  the  8t.  Louis  Post  Di^Mtch  of  Aug\ut  1,  1940] 
Aw  ExcmmxT  ApponriMPrr 

Some  of  President  Roosevelt's  finest  acts  are  to  be  found  among 
his  appolntmentu  to  high  offlce.  The  elevation  of  Felix  Frankfurter 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  an  instance.  Another  was  the  nomination 
of  Archibald  MacLelsh.  man  of  culture,  letters,  and  laws,  as  Librarian 
of  Congress  The  appointment  of  Representative  Lindsay  Warren. 
Of  North  Carolina,  a?  Comptroller  General  ranks  with  these. 

One  of  the  very  ablest  Members  of  Congress.  Itr  Warren  is  also 
one  of  Its  hardest  workers  As  chairman  of  the  House  Accounts 
Committee  and  as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  special  committee  on 
governmental  reorganization,  he  has  shown  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
the  mechanics  of  government.  He  Is  an  able  parliamentarian  and 
personally  wcll-llked  It  Is  a  real  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Important  offlce  of  Comptroller  General,  flUed  for  15  years  at  a  time, 
will  be  In  such  good  hands. 

(From  the  Aahevllle  (N.  C.)  Citizen  of  August  1,  1940  J 
Thx  Nxw  CoMFTKOixn  Genbral 

President  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Congressman  Lindsay  C. 
Warren  as  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  will,  of  course, 
receive  enthusiastic  praise  In  North  Carolina  where  Mr.  Warren  Is 
widely  known  and  universally  respected.  It  will  be  hailed  as  deserv- 
ing recognition  of  an  eminent  Tar  Heel  who  has  already  exhibited 
unusual  talents  for  national  leadership. 

But  State  pride  and  personal  feelings  aside,  it  Is  an  excellent 
selection.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ready  to  hand  a  man 
more  admirably  equipped  for  this  key  post  of  Federal  finance. 
Through  long  and  acUve  service  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr 
Warren  has  developed  an  extensive  and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  Is  young  enough  to  be 
vigorous  In  action  and  old  enough  to  be  seasoned  In  his  decisions. 
He  has  demonstrated  uncommon  capacity  for  grasping  intricate 
problems  of  public  finance. 

The  duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  are  most  exacting  and  most 
Important  Lindsay  Warren  wUl  discharge  them  with  credit  to 
himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  the  Nation.  He  wlU  fit  snugly 
and  capably  Into  his  new  responiibUlUet. 


[From  the  Norfolk  Virginian  PUot  of  August  2.  19401 
Lindsay  Warren's  Decision 

Representative  Lindsay  Warren's  acceptaiice  of  the  third  Roosevelt 
request  that  be  become  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
means  fUUng  the  position  with  possibly  the  ablest  and  best  qualified 
man  It  has  ever  had.  Prom  the  national  viewpoint  this  is  pleasant 
news.  But  from  viewpoint  of  the  Representative  from  the  First 
North  Carolina  District,  our  neighbor  to  the  south.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

Anyone  might  find  it  difficult  after  having  been  offered  the  posi- 
tion in  1936  and  again  in  1938  to  refuse  a  third  appeal  from  the 
President  In  1940.  particularly  an  appeal  which  must  have  been 
made  with  great  earnestness.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  since  Mr. 
Warren  had  decided  twice  against  it.  seemingly  he  could  have  tnade 
the  same  decision  a  third  time. 

It  can  be  argued  also  that  the  Comptroller  General's  term  la  for 
15  years,  that  the  salary  Is  adequate  (and  may  t>ecome  better),  and 
that  the  offlce  Is  designedly  beyond  the  reach  of  political  reprisal. 
Mr.  Warren,  now  50  years  old,  will  be  assured  of  safety  until  he  Is  66; 
and,  not  altogether  incidentally,  will  be  engaged  in  work  he  Is  well 
fitted  to  carry  on.  But  nothing  In  Mr.  Warren's  untisual  career 
suggests  that  he  would  be  seeking  a  cushy  Job  above  the  turmoil  and 
risks  of  party  politics.    Quite  the  contrair. 

For  Mr.  Warren  is  an  unusual  Congressman.  Since  he  first  ran 
for  the  nomination  16  years  ago  no  Democratic  candidate  has  ever 
sought  to  oust  him.  Prom  the  Virginia  line  and  the  Outer  Banks 
well  back  Into  tobacco  kingdoms  of  this  sprawling  district  the  sway 
of  Warren  is  well-nigh  complete.  In  Washington  the  Capitol  knows 
him  for  a  remarkably  effective  and  Influential  Representative,  almost 
Invariably  at  the  heart  of  Important  decisions,  a  trouble  shooter  of 
skill  in  the  lobbies  and  committee  rooms,  and  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  mediator  and  rough-and-tumble  driving  debater  on  the  floor. 
He  might  have  become,  as  it  has  frequently  been  prophesied  that  he 
would  become.  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has  seemed  destined  at 
times  for  Senator  or  Governor. 

The  willing  translation  of  this  born  legislator  into  the  aloof  sanc- 
txiary  of  a  nonpartisan  sujiervisor  of  accounts  involves  a  strain  on 
the  Imagination  If  It  is  done.  It  will  add  administrative  distinction 
to  the  Comptroller  Generalship,  Mr.  Warren  laeing  a  man  who  carries 
through  what  he  sets  out  to  do.  But  it  will  leave  the  First  North 
Carolina  District  bereft  and  It  will  take  away  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  Member  whose  value  Is  far  better  understood  by 
those  who  have  to  do  its  work  than  by  the  country  at  large. 


The  Greeks  Defend  Their  Homeland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  11.  1940 

Ml.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  on  the  part  of  aar- 
gressor  nations  moved  to  Greece  on  October  28.  It  seems  to 
be  a  habit  of  the  dictators  to  pick  on  the  small  countries  and 
pour  forth  upon  them  all  the  savagery  and  brutality  which 
the  mighty  and  the  strong  can  bring  against  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed. 

Such  procedure  is  now  taking  place. 

The  Greeks  are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves.  Out- 
numbered and  facing  powerful  odds,  they  are  defending  their 
country,  their  civilization,  and  their  homes.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  taking  a  stand  which  has  a  great  bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  the  fight  which  Great  Britain  is  putting  up 
against  the  totalitarian  forces.  The  following  comment  by 
Oliver  McKee  in  the  Sunday  Star  is  of  interest: 

"Tell  them  in  Lacedaemon.  passer-by. 
We  kept  the  Spartan  code,  and  here  we  He." 

In  these  words,  put  Into  their  mouths  by  Simonldes.  the  Greek 
poet  paid  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  on  the  a^r  of 
Greek  freedom  more  than  2.000  years  ago  at  Thermopylae.  Though 
facing  apparently  hopeless  odds,  the  Greek  people.  Uke  their  for- 
bears at  TTiermopylae,  are  again  enlisted  in  a  battle  tor  Ireejtom. 
For  the  fate  of  Britain  is  tied  U,  the  ability  of  the  Greek  Army  to 
;  hold  the  Fascists  in  check  a  few  weeks  longer.  If  Britain  emerg« 
'  a  final  victor  over  the  axis,  her  victory  will  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  enslaved  natlors  of  the  ConUnent.  The  outcome  In 
Greece  may  determine,  therefore,  the  future  of  Europe. 

All  of  us  can  extend  best  wishes  to  this  little  country,  which 
In  final  analysis  is  striving  for  the  American  way  of  life.  Its 
defense  against  the  totalitarian  way  of  the  world  is  to  be 
admired,  and  the  people  of  Greece  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  heroic  defense  of  their  homeland. 
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Lindsay   C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  11.  1940 

Mr.  WHTmNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  long  a  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  North  Carolina,  is  a  definite  loss  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country.  He  is  completing  his  eighth  consecutive  term 
as  the  Representative  of  his  district.  He  has  been  reelected 
without  opposition;  his  constituents  have  thus  demonstrated 
their  confidence  and  their  appreciation. 

Lindsay  Warren,  by  training  and  by  experience,  had  been 
prepared  for  a  successful  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  North  Carolina 
and  of  the  United  SUtes.  He  is  the  master  of  the  science  of 
government;  he  is  at  once  a  politician  and  a  statesman;  his 
viewpoint  is  national.  He  is  not  only  well  versed  in  political 
science  and  with  the  theory  of  representative  government  but 
he  is  practical. 

Lindsay  Warren  has  not  only  convictions,  but  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  is  dependable;  his  word  is 
his  bond. 

A  capable  legislator,  his  place  in  the  House  as  a  great 
parliamentarian  is  secure.  He  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
presiding  ofDcers  in  the  history  of  the  Congress;  he  excelled 
as  Chairman  or  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

His  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives brings  to  me  a  personal  regret.  He  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  honored  with  his  friend- 
ship. I  esteem  him  as  one  of  my  most  devoted  friends.  I 
value  his  worth  as  a  man.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  House. 

It  is  a  soiu-ce  of  satisfaction  that  while  Lindsay  C.  Warren 
is  retiring  from  the  House  of  Representatives  he  is  not  leav- 
ing the  public  service  of  the  United  States.  I  predict  for 
him  a  most  successful  administration  in  the  highly  important 
position  of  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  I  join 
with  the  entire  membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  wish- 
ing him  godspeed  and  much  success. 


>'ationaI  Unity — Addresses  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 

York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ADDRESSES  DBUVERED  AT  THE  AMERICA  UNITY  RALLY  HELD 
AT  CARNEGIE   HALL   ON   NOVEMBER   6.    1940 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses made  at  a  meeting  designed  to  promote  national  unity, 
sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Democracy,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City.  November  6.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

^pifiaro  or  DOBornrr  Thompson 

There  Is  not  the  sllgbtest  doubt  in  my  nilnd  that  yesterday's 
election  was  a  turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the 
midst  at  a  graye  International  crisis,  the  gravest  that  has  con- 
fronted free  peoples  in  the  whole  history  of  poUtlcal  freedom  and 
popvlmi   democracy,   the   world's  greatest   democracy   held   a  free 


election— an  election  hotly  and  even  bitterly  contested:  an  elect.on 
which  bro\ight  to  the  surface  all  the  lifts  and  cleavages  In  our 
society  Many  persons,  of  the  best  possible  Intent,  regretted  that 
the  election  occurred  at  all.  In  such  a  moment.  In  such  a  time. 
Yet  yesterday  the  people  of  this  Nation,  nearly  every  person  over 
the  age  of  21  man  or  woman,  went  to  the  polls  and  made.  In 
behalf  of  the  Nation,  a  decision.  In  a  world  which  Is  in  a  full 
state  of  revolution,  with  war  raging  over  most  continents,  this 
ancient  democracy  acted,  leaving  the  most  solemn  Judgment  to 
the  American  people,  acting  as  Individuals,  in  secret,  each  accord- 
Ine  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience.  And  today  the  Nation 
accepts  that  Judgment,  the  minority  admit  their  minority  status, 
and  though  they  remain  to  criticize  and  to  guard  their  own  con- 
tinuing rights,  they  accept  with  nobUity  and  generosity  the  opinion 

of  the  majority.  ,  .       .     ..^  ,j 

Thus  democracy  reverses  Its  long  defensive  position  In  the  world 
of  Ideas  and  behavior,  and  makes  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
a  demonstration  more  potent  than  tanlts  and  airplanes  and  guns, 
of  tiie  power  and  will,  and  capacity  for  order  and  for  harmony  of 
135  000  000  people  living  In  the  widest,  fairest  land  on  this  planet. 
What  happened  yesterday  is  of  significance  not  only  to  the  people 
of  this  country  but  to  all  the  lancU  from  which  at  one  time,  in 
this  generation  or  in  a  previous  generation,  the  citizens  of  America 
once  came  All  over  the  world.  In  lands  that  are  under  the  heel 
of  conquerors,  and,  yes,  in  the  lands  of  the  conquerors  them.selvts. 
the  heart  of  the  common  man.  who  has  never  ceased  to  trust,  and 
believe,  and  hope  for  a  future  where  he.  as  an  individual,  nr.ay 
once  again  be  free,  was  lifted  up  yesterday  And  he  said  to  him- 
self: See.  there  is  left  a  great  country,  the  greatest  country  which, 
whether  in  crisis  or  prosperity,  whether  in  danger  or  serenity, 
trust*  its  people  and  does  not  fear  their  individual  and  common 
judgment. 

Let  us  therefore  go  on,  from  this  day  forward,  better  to  deserve 
and  more  wisely  to  use  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy,  of  freedom. 
Let  us  go  on.  more  passionately  to  love  the  soil  and  the  people 
and  the  ideals  of  thi.s  great  union  of  free  States  and  fre^  men. 
and  to  defend  it  vigorously  against  all  external  and  internal 
enemies  And  let  us  remember  that  the  word  "freedom."  whose 
origin  is  In  the  Samcrlt  language,  derives  from  the  same  root 
from  which  we  obtain  lt«  twin  word  "friend." 

ADDRESS   BT    NTWBOLD    MORRIS.    PRESIOrNT   OF   THE    COCNCTL   OT  THE   CTTT 

or  NEW  TOKK 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  have  subsided  Yesterday  50.000.000 
Americans  went  quietly  to  the  polls  to  indicate  their  choices  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors, and  representatives  In  State  legislatures.  In  1940  a  free 
election  of  free  people  has  an  unusual  significance.  Today  we  pick 
up  the  threads  of  our  lives  again  Members  of  the  minority  party 
are  not  persecuted,  nor  are  they  sent  Into  unhappy  exile.  The 
minority  merges  with  the  majority  In  a  renewed  cooperative  effort  to 
I  conserve  our  civil  liberties  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  common 
heritage  which  have  held  our  people  together  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

We  know  In  the  calm  reflection  of  a  cold  November  day  that 
America  Is  greater  than  any  one  man  We  know  that  her  destiny 
Is  In  the  hands  of  her  own  people  We  know  that  if  a  country  is 
weak,  her  weakness  cannot  be  blamed  on  any  one  man;  and  If  she 
is  unconquerable,  her  strength  cannot  be  dependent  on  any  one 
man  campaign  arguments  to  the  contrary   notwithstanding. 

We  realize  that  in  giving  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  President  It 
was  not  because  the  majority  believed  that  he  was  Indispensable — I 
do  not  recall  his  ever  maintaining  such  a  position — but.  rather, 
because  they  believed  his  training  and  fitness  and  his  experience  In 
guiding  our  foreign  policy  through  tortuoiis  channels  made  It  desir- 
able to  continue  him  In  oQce.  Now.  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
political  afllliation.  must  make  up  his  mind  to  recognize  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  national  leadership. 
Without  national  unity  this  cannot  be  done. 

The  democratic  process  has  a  great  test  ahead.  It  Is  up  to  all  of 
us  to  make  it  work.  That  Is  why  we  are  here  tonight  at  this  great 
patriotic  rally  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Democracy.  We  who  care 
about  personal  liberty  and  security  from  tyranny  must  welcome  the 
organization  of  the  Council  for  Democracy.  Democracy  does  not 
grow  as  the  leaves  grew  on  the  trees  Our  democracy  was  born  in 
passion^with  passion  Lincoln  preserved  It.  Either  we  care  about 
our  way  of  life  passionately  or  we  don't  care  at  all.  Democracy  must 
be  nourished  and.  like  most  spiritual  concepts,  It  must  grow  and 
never  be  allowed  to  lie  stagnant. 

Never  before  have  the  people  of  our  country  been  so  deeply  con- 
scious of  America  or  more  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  All  through  the  year,  year  in  and 
year  out.  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  expressing  themselves  in  small 
groups,  from  various  parts  of  our  country. 

Once  every  4  years  the  Nation  speaks  unmistakably,  irrevocably. 
Ptor  the  past  few  months  millions  of  our  less  articulate  citizens  have 
been  Ustenir^  and  thinking  As  bystanders  they  have  watched  the 
months  of  a  bitter  Presidential  campaign  drift  by.  Finally  yesterday 
America  spoke. 

Tonight  a  few  thotisand  of  us  gather  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
wounds,  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  passion  and  prejudice,  to  bring 
us  closer  together  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  great  tradition. 
America  has  survived  many  controversies  before,  has  even  passed 
through  a  clvU  war  and  emerged  a  great  united  people.  Our  unity 
wlU  depend,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  on  our  capacity  for  reconciling 
differences  and  the  willingness  of  the  minority  to  stand  by  the 
minority.    That  Is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  a  democratic  form  of 
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government  The  keynote  of  this  evening  should  be  "Back  up  the 
President  of  the  United  States"  ,  »>,    .^  „♦ 

In  the  closing  hours  of  election  eve  I  heard  the  voice  of  President 
Roosevelt-  I  heard  the  voice  of  WendeU  WUlkle  There  was  no  trace 
of  rancor  In  their  words.  I  knew  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of 
mlUlons  of  Americans,  differing  perhaps  as  to  the  methods  of  main- 
talnlnK  our  democracy,  but  passionately  pleading  for  national  unity, 
I  could  almost  hear  the  beat  of  a  mUUon  hearts,  the  hearts  of  free 
neople  who  cherish  their  freedom  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 

Distinguished  Amencans  from  various  parts  of  our  country,  repre- 
sent iiie  various  cross  sections  of  our  population  and  both  political 
narties  wUl  .speak  from  this  platform  tonight  under  the  sponsor- 
Sip  of  the  CouiicU  for  Democracy  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 


ADDRESS    or    ALFRED    M, 


LAKT>ON.    REPUBLICAM    CANOmATE    FOR    PRESmENT 

IN  tsse 

"First  I  want  to  say  to  the  dictators  who  are  offering  us  alternate 
threats  and  bribes,  that  they  are  making  a  very  grave  error  f  they 
mistake   the   rlvahr   of   a   poliUcal   campaign   for   disunity   in   the 

'*^e  Americans  do  not  conduct  our  political  affairs  with  that 
attitude  As  soon  as  this  election  is  over.  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans  will  rally  In  the  Nation's  Interests  to  the  support  of 
the  Pre«!ldcnt  of  the  United  States.  This  vital  and  dominant  atti- 
tude m  American  political  life  will  not  be  changed  by  the  bitterness 
of  this  csmpalgn.    Whoever  is  elected  wUl  be  my  President  for  the 

I  have  lust  read  what  I  said  a  month  before  the  election  and  I 
mean  It  tonight  The  lack  of  abUity  to  cooperate  politically  has 
always  been  fatal  to  any  ppople. 

In'  a  world  of  unfriendly  nations,  all  Americans  aware  of  the 
threat  of  totalitarian  Intolerance  must  set  an  example  of  united 
purpose.  In  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 

A%ucce8sful  defense  program  reqxilres  the  utmost  cooperation 
from  ail  of  us  Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  within  a 
nation  than  a  constant  campaign  of  hate.  The  safety  of  the 
Republic  requires  our  full  co<.pera«on  on  our  defense  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  continued  active  political  opposition 
Therefore  we  must  keep  our  faith.  We  have  taken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  this  election.  Let  us  continue  an  intelligent  Interest 
in   our    Oovemment,    which    Is    our   greatest    organized    effort    for 

^e^cwpmg  fear  In  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  for  the  future  of 
popular  government  must  not  paralyse  our  political  activities, 
mitlatlve  and  enthusiasm  are  as  necessary  now.  after  the  election, 
a«  they  were  before.  Calm  and  determined  discussion  and  debate 
a^  to  policies  are  a  sign  of  good  health  in  a  republic, 

A  public  which  has  demanded  draft  power  will  demand  that  this 
be  continued,  but  on  a  rational  l>asls.  That  the  debate  must  be 
honestly  conducted,  and  with  restraint  by  both  sides,  goes  without 

Those  In  control  of  governmental  Information  have  a  great  obliga- 
tion not  to  color  It  for  their  own  political  advanUge  nor  to  erect 
at  the  source  of  Information  barriers  to  the  representatives  of  the 
oeople  tlirough  the  prrss 

TTttere  also  is  the  heavy  obligation  to  avoid  appealing  to  prejudice 
through  business -ball  lug  and  name-calling. 

We  should  permit  a  wide  range  of  disagreement  as  to  policy  and 
sliould  throttle  down  all  demagogic  appeal  to  emotions  and  hold 
EteadfasUy  to  a  rational  exchange  of  Ideas. 

There  Is  In  the  world  tonight  the  unity  of  the  machine  gun. 
And  then  there  is  the  Inspiring  unity  of  a  free  people  behind  a  deader 
who  is  honest  and  truthful  and  frank  as  to  the  toll  and  hardships 
ahead      The    right   kind    of   leadership   is   necessary   for  the    right 

The  spirit^  of  unity  In  America  is  the  President's  for  the  asking. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  sund  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  national 
defense,  as  always 

I  repeat  what  I  .said  In  1939: 

"Our  greatest  Immediate  danger  Is  not  from  military  atiacK. 
Our  greatest  danger  Is  from  economic  conditions  In  the  world  and 
at  home    from  daw:  hatred  and  name  calling 

"If  democracy  meets  with  defeat  It  will  not  be  because  of  Its 
Inherent  defect*  It  will  be  because  democratic  nations  have  not 
been  vigorous  and  fearless  in  their  leadership  It  will  be  because 
America  has  refused  to  fare  reality,  that  the  totalitarian  powers  are 
working  harder  and  playing  less,  while  we  are  working  less  and 
playing  harder "  ^  _,  . 

•There  Is  going  to  be  so  much  to  do  In  this  country,  and  we  mtist 
be  at  our  tasks  Taking  no  part  In  the  war,  we  still  will  feel  its 
aftermath  and  it  Is  going  to  be  a  terrible  aftermath— make  no  mis- 
take about  that  Wo  must  be  ready  to  meet  It  The  world  must 
see  u<;  at  our  work  and  know  that  In  the  heat  of  campaigns  wc  toss 
epithets  about  but  grin  and  go  ba<*  to  work  when  the  campaign 
Is  over,  citizens  all  of  a  great  Nation.  And  that  Is  the  greatness  of 
America. 


ADDRESS    OF    GEORGE    M. 


HARRISON,    PnaiDENT    OF    THE   BROTHERHOOD   OF 
RAIT.WAT   CLBBXS 

Again  a  national  political  campaign  has  ended  and  the  election 
Is  over  The  will  of  a  free  people  has  been  determined.  After  a 
continuous  flow  of  arguments,  promlws,  and  no  little  amount  of 
viewing  with  alarm,  and  pointing  with  pride,  a  decision  has  been 


made,  and  this  Is  the  way  It  should  be.  because  It  Is.  In  the  fuUert 
sense,  the  democratic  way.     Freedom  of  discussion  Is  democracy  m 

The  right  of  a  person  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  performance  of 
government,  and  the  policies  and  promises  of  those  who  aJr« 
candidates  for  political  offices.  Is  an  exe-clse  of  that  cherished  privi- 
lege of  a  free  people.  It  Is  the  force  that  furnishes  the  material 
and  the  stimulation  for  thought  and  decision.  It  gives  light  to  an 
earnest  and  spiritual  people,  who  can  alvrays  be  trusted  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  untrue — the  good  from  the  bad.  The  processes 
of  democracv  have  again  triumphed. 

While  some  partisans  have  predicted  "calamity"  or  the  promised 
land  ■  I  feel  sure  all  of  us  dismiss  such  statements  as  pure  cam- 
paign oratory.  Our  country  Is  just  as  good  today  as  It  was  before 
the  election,  and  It  will  prosper  and  grow  stronger  because  we  have 
the  will  to  make  it  that  way.  We  have  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  freedom,  and  to  use  our  resources  for 
the  general  good  of  all  our  people. 

I  feel  confident  that  since  we  have  now  had  our  say.  we  wiu 
unite  to  complete  the  task  ahead.  Against  the  background  of  a 
world  at  war,  division  and  distrust  can  have  no  place  In  American 
life  Our  country  may  be  the  trustee  for  civilization.  We  must 
create  a  national  life  that  can  be  the  pattern  for  the  life  of  a  new 

world. 

Such  an  epoch  presents  to  labor  both  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity;   from   labor   and   from   every   group    Is   demanded   a  frank 
recognition  of  Its  share  of  this  responsibility.    Labor  divided  »galnst 
Itself  can  make  small   contribution  to  a  world   slmUarly  divided. 
Labor  wUl  have  greater  opportunity  of  preserving  democracy  and 
peace  at  home  if  we  achieve  peace  within  the  ranks  of  labor.  While 
we  rearm  In  defense  of  our  shores,  we  must  rearm  In  defense  of  our 
national  character.     Only  In  loyalty  to  our  political   and  spiritual 
Ideals  can  we  find  solidarity  and  freedom.    It  is  within  the  power  of 
labor  to  be  a  great  force  in  uniting  our  people.    Labor,  inspired  by  a 
dignity  and  purpose,  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  age  in  which 
mutual  trvist  brings  confidence  to  Industry  and  unity  to  our  people. 
Coming  as  I  do  from  the  ranks  of  labor.  I  feel  confident  I  can 
say  working  people  accept  the  decision  that  has  been  made.     They 
rejoice  In  the  privilege  enjoyed  and  are  conscious  of  the  responsi- 
bility associated  with  It.     Labor  U  also  aware  of  the  new  responsi- 
bilities It  has  assumed  with  its  newly  won  citizenship  In  Industry 
and  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  other  groups  and 
government  in  the  solution  of  our  economic  and  social  problems. 
Labor  believes  this  can  be  done  in  the  democratic  way.     It  can  be 
done  with  speed  and  efficiency  and  preserve  all  the  social  gains  with 
continuing  orogress. 

I  appeal  'to  business  and  labor— and  aU  other  groups  of  our 
people — to  show  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance  and  to  unite 
in  the  Uemendously  important  task  ahead.  Labor  wUl  accept  Its 
responsibilities, 

ADDRESS    OF    CLARENCE     A.    DTKSTRA,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNTVERSTTT    OF 
WISCONSIN    AND    ADMINlSTR.*TOR    OF   SELECTIVE   SERVICE 

Quotations  from  George  Washington  have  been  Invoked  fre- 
quently in  the  last  few  weeks  to  point  acme  moral  or  to  give  m 
solemn  warning  to  the  American  people.  It  was  not  until  recently, 
however,  that  an  American  Journalist  called  attention  to  other 
well-known  pa.ssagfs  from  the  Farewell  Address.  These  had  to 
do  with  what  Washington  called  "the  baneful  Influence  of  factions." 
This  party  spirit,  said  he.  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  popular  form 
of  government,  for  it  serves  to  "distract  the  public  councils  and 
enfeeble  the  public  administration"  He  believed  that  every  at- 
Umpt  should  be  made  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
mitigate  and  assuage  every  excess  of  such  spirit. 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  counsel  of  perfection  when  the  campaign 
spirit  is  running  high  This  occasion,  however,  is  one  at  which 
we  may  well  quote  the  Father  of  his  County — a  man  who,  in 
very  unusual  degree  for  his  day.  was  concerned  with  the  perpetua- 
tion of  popular  government  into  the  remote  future.  This  con- 
cern showed  Itself  also  in  his  desire  for  th-  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  who  could  profit  from  the  learning 
process  To  him  and  his  contemporaries  popular  government 
required  for  Its  success  widespread  education  of  citizens.  These 
two  things  were  to  grow  together  and  reinforce  each  other. 

Even  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  old  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  proclaimed  the  ordinance  of  1787.  which  declared  for 
the  great  new  Northwest  Territory.  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
ed'-e  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged "  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  great  frontier  advance  Into 
the  West,  the  practice  of  democracy  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
went  hand  in  hand.  Soon  there  was  a  Uttle  clearing  in  the  forest, 
then  a  log  schoolhouse,  and  before  long  a  college  or  a  university 
The  people  themselves  encouraged  by  land  grants  *rom  Congr«s 
set  upTwhat  we  now  know  as  the  State  universities,  which  opened 
t^elr  doors  to  all  the  people  and  offer  Instruction  in  many  fields  not 
Included  in  the  rigid  college  curricula  of  that  day. 

Those  old  sUtesmen  and  founders  Insisted  that  liberty  of  inquiry 
into  every  field  of  Interest  to  man  and  Nature  was  Indispensable  to 
the  pr^ess  of  the  new  society  rising  In  America.  This  was  strong 
io^t?i.^^that  day  It  still  is  in  many  quarters,  <«  there  are 
thS  who  out  of  fear  or  prejudice  or  sentiment,  would  curb  th« 
frS^om  of  the  scholar  and  the  teacher.  There  are  many  still  who 
f^  that  great  declaration  of  Jefferson.  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
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popular   democracy,   tn«   world  s  gr«atwt   democracy   oeid   a  iree   '   migoc'V'    Tnat  la  tne  keystone  of  the  arch  of  a  democratic  form  ox 
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altar  of  Ood  eternal  boetllity  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

Public  education  In  America  was  bom  In  a  day  when  freedom  was 
precious,  worth  fighting  for,  and.  If  need  be.  worth  dying  for.  Public 
education  was  democracy's  answer  to  the  charge  of  Hamilton  that 
"The  people,  sir.  Is  a  great  beast."  It  was  the  expression  of  faith  In 
the  common  man.  Moreover,  It  was  from  the  people  and  for  the 
people  and  thus  has  had  a  peculiar  power  throughout  our  history. 
It  has  had  both  the  strength  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  whole 
people.  But  It  has  tried  to  serve  the  time  without  yielding  to  it 
overmuch.  Recognizing  our  human  weaknesses.  It  attempts  to 
make  us  strong  and  it  glvM  a  unity  to  our  people  which  is  unique. 

The  task  of  education  tcday  Is  fourfold: 

1.  To  aid  the  American  people  patiently  and  tolerantly  to  under- 
stand ourselves  and  ciir  times. 

2  To  aid  in  the  building  of  a  united  people  proud  of  our 
developing  democracy,  and  committed  to  the  task  of  making 
better  and  finer  individuals  of  American  youth. 

3.  To  break  down  the  barriers  of  tradition  and  race  and  prejudice 
v;hlch  divide  us  and  threaten  our  national  integrity. 

4.  To  teach  that  we  are  not  a  society  of  Individuals  Just  coddling 
our  rights  and  privileges,  but  millions  of  mdividuals  owing  also 
responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  society  which  guarantees  us  our 
opportunities. 

Thus  American  education  Joins  In  every  movement  for  national 
unity,  national  peace,  and  national  harmony  committed  to  the 
conviction  that  if  we  are  Intelligent.  If  we  can  understand,  we  can 
learn  to  govern  ourselves.  It  Is  convinced  also  that,  If  ve  can 
gcvern  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time  learn  to  use  the  powers 
or  man  and  the  forces  cf  nature  for  a  great  Joint  purpose,  we  can 
be  a  powerful,  prosperous,  and  p>eaceful  people  who  can  again 
bring  light  and   leading   to   a   distracted   and   dlssillusloned   world. 

Our  Iminedlate.  imperative  task  is  to  dlspMsl  disillusionment  in 
America  here  and  now.  secure  national  unity  and  purpose  by  the 
cultivation  of  good  will  and  mutual  understanding  and  aid  the 
whole  people  to  develop  and  utilize  the  Intelligence  with  which 
the  common  man  has  been  endowed.  Then  the  truths  which  the 
great  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  to  be  self-evident  will 
come  to  life  and  make  us  not  only  free  and  strong  but  In  a  new 
and  real  sense  "the  light  of  the  world." 


sfiJCH  BT  arrzPKKM  nucxtrr  benxt,  read  bt  katmond  masset 

(The  following  declaration  was  written  for  the  Council  for  De- 
mocracy by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  and  was  read  at  the  America 
United  Rally  In  Carnegie  Hall  Wednesday  evening,  November  6.  by 
Rayn.ond  Masaey.  best  known  to  Americans  for  his  portrayal  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Robert  Sherwood's  play.  Abe  Lincoln  In  Illinois. 
Mr.  Massey,  though  a  Canadian,  has  deep  ancestral  roots  in  the 
United  States,  being  descended  from  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Americans  united,  there  is 
one  great  issue  before  us — an  issue  that  concerns  every  man  and 
every  woman  in  the  United  States.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  that 
Issue  as  simply  and  plainly  as  I  can.  What  I  myself  think  and  feel — 
one  man  speaking  alone — is  and  can  be  of  little  moment.  But  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  met  tonight — the  reason  why  we  are  here — is 
a  mcmentous  cause  and  a  momentous  reason.  As  a  great  American 
cnce  said  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  a  time  as  troubled  as  ours, 
"Hear  me  for  my  cause." 

Yesterday  In  this  country  of  ours  we  held  an  election.  Fifty 
million  Amei<cans  went  to  the  polls  and  decided  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  to  lead  and  govern  this  Nation  for  the  next  4  years. 
They  did  not  go  with  guns  at  their  sides  or  with  despair  In  their 
hearts.  They  were  not  driven  or  hounded  there  by  armed  guards  or 
secret  police.  They  went  of  their  own  free  will,  believing — and  some- 
times bitterly — In  one  party  or  the  other,  but  with  freedom  to  choose 
between  the  two.  I  saw  them — we  all  saw  them — In  barber  shops 
and  schoolhousea.  In  coanmunity  centers  and  little  untidy  stores 
all  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent  they  voted.  It 
was  a  Mrlous  task  and  they  took  It  seriously.  You  could  see  that 
In  their  faces. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  felt  about  that  voting — we  are  still  so 
close  to  the  heat  and  clamor  of  the  campaign.  But  I  know  this 
lor  myself.  The  sight  of  those  long  lines  of  men  and  women, 
quietly  waiting  their  turn  outside  the  polling  places — the  knowledge 
that  everywhere,  all  over  the  country,  all  the  people,  not  Just  a 
lew.  were  getting  up  and  saying  who  and  what  they  wanted — it 
filled  me  with  an  extraordinary  pride.  For  it  meant  that  democracy 
worked,  and  worked  in  a  crisis.  It  Is  only  once  In  4  years  that  we 
Bee  the  whole  people.    We  saw  them  yesterday. 

I  am  speaking  without  bias  of  party.  Had  the  election  gone  the 
other  way  I  would  not  alter  one  word  of  what  I  have  said.  I  say 
and  I  repeat  that  yesterday  democracy  performed  a  great  and 
essential  act.  In  spite  of  omen  abroad  and  turmoil  at  home,  in 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  with  respect  for  law,  the  United 
Sutes  choee  its  leaders.    To  those  who  say  that  democracy  Is  a 

failure:  to  those  who  say  that  all  democracy  must  be  weak,  divided 
and  corrupt — and  you  know  the  names — that  is  our  first  answer. 
and  It  to  like  a  block  of  forged  steel.  To  them  we  say.  we  have 
been  able  to  do  In  peace  what  you  could  only  do  by  force,  we  have 
been  able  to  do  by  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  paper  what  you  do  by  the 
gun  and  the  whip.  We  have  not  been  afraid  of  hearing  both 
Bides  of  a  question.  We  have  heard  both  sides  and  acted  as  a 
people.    We  shall  never  abandon  that  right. 

Now  that  is  a  great  thing  to  have  done.  It  is  a  very  great 
thing.  And  yet.  In  another  sense.  It  Is  only  a  beginning.  I  shall 
try  to  say  why  that  to  so. 


This  campaign  has  been  a  very  bitter  one.  We  had  better  face 
that  fact  and  admit  It:  we  would  never  have  built  this  country  if 
we  had  not  been  willing  to  face  facts.  On  both  sides,  not  Just  on  the 
one  side,  false  and  cruel  things  have  been  said.  On  both  sides,  not 
Just  on  the  one  side,  party  spirit  has  gone  into  partisanship  and 
partisanship  Into  hate.  The  smears  and  the  dirty  stories,  the  lies 
and  the  rotten  eggs;  all  the  charges  and  countercharges  of  the  last 
months;  they  were  there,  and  we  know  they  were  there. 

In  ordinary  times,  that  doesn't  matter  so  much.  You  call  my 
candidate  a  horse  thief,  and  I  call  yours  a  lunatic,  and  we  both  of 
us  know  it's  just  till  election  day.  It's  an  American  custom,  like 
eating  com  on  the  cob.  And  afterward  we  settle  down  quite  peace- 
ably, and  agree  we've  got  a  pretty  good  country — tmtU  next  elec- 
tion.   But  these  are  not  ordinary  times 

These  are  not  ordinary  times,  because  there  is  a  crisis  In  our 
national  life.  It  was  not  brought  atwut  by  the  election,  and  it  has 
not  passed  with  the  e'.ection.  We  have  decided  to  arm  as  we  have 
never  armed  in  peacetime.  We  have  decided  to  call  our  young  men 
to  military  service  as  we  have  never  called  them  In  peacetime.  We 
have  done  this  because,  in  a  year,  we  have  seen  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  free  nations,  and  a  new  creed  of  barbarism  on  the  march.  We 
can  no  longer  take  our  own  way  of  life  for  granted:  we  know  that 
it  may  be  challenged.  And  we  know  this.  too.  and  know  It  ever 
more  deeply— we  know  that  freedom  and  democracy  are  not  Just 
big  words  mouthed  by  orators  but  the  rain  and  the  wind  and  the 
sun.  the  air  and  the  light  by  which  we  breathe  and  live. 

How  shall  we  defend  them;  how  shall  we  defend  ourselves? 
We  know  one  thing.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  it  more  than  80  years 
ago.  and  he  was  sijeaklng  of  this  turbulent,  endlessly  seeking 
country  of  ours.  He  said,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  We  cannot  be  a  hou=e  divided — divided  In  will,  divided 
in  interest,  divided  in  soul.  We  cannot  t>e  a  house  divided  and 
live. 

The  issue  goes  beyond  battleships  and  airplanes — it  goes  beyond 
tax  bills  and  laws,  it  goes  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  one 
of  us.  Each  one  of  us  is  responsible;  not  one  of  us  can  shirk 
his  own  responsibility.  In  the  troubled  years  to  come  we  must 
have  unity  and  a  united  nation — not  the  blind  unity  of  the 
slave  state,  but  the  deliberate  unity  of  free  men.  And.  if  we  really 
believe  In  democracy,  we  must  begin  to  seek  that  unity  now. 

I  know  the  task  is  hard.  It  is  hard  to  put  aside  partisanship. 
It  is  hard  to  give  up  the  easy  wisecracking  jeer  that  divides  and 
destroys.  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  have  worked  sincerely  and 
wholeheartedly  for  a  cause  and  to  have  lost.  Most  of  all,  it  is 
hard  to  put  aside  personal  prejudices.  And  yet  we  must  put  these 
things  aside. 

There  is  one  essential  thing.  We  have  a  great  past  to  help  us 
in  putting  these  things  aside.  This  election,  hard  fought  as  it 
was.  has  been  but  a  mimic  battle.  It  has  been  bitter — but  the 
struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  was  bitter,  and  yet  both 
men  were  able  to  labor  for  the  good  of  their  coimtry.  It  has  been 
bitter — but  the  Civil  War  was  bitter,  and  yet.  at  the  end  of  that 
war  the  idol  of  the  South.  Robert  E.  Lee.  laid  down  his  sword 
forever  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  not  in  bitterness  and  anger, 
but  In  working  for  peace  and  concord  and  a  united  land. 

That  was  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  any  cf  us  are  called  upon 
to  do  today.  Yet  he  did  it  and.  so  doing,  won  a  victory  of  the 
spirit  as  great  as  any  victory  he  had  ever  won  on  the  battlefield. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  died  campaigning  at  the  side  of  his  old  adver- 
sary. Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  be  bold  enough  and  free  enough  to 
follow  the  great  examples — the  men  of  good. .will  and  honor  who  put 
aside  little  ways  and  p3tty  hatreds  to  build  the  American  tlream. 

And.  first  of  all.  let  us  take  two  words  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  In  the  last  2  months — take  them  and  bury  them  deep  The 
first  Is  "dictatorship"  and  the  second  Is  "appeasement."  They  do 
not  apply  to  us — they  do  not  apply  to  this  Nation  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation.  With  God  s  grace,  and  with  the  strength  of 
a  united  people,  they  will  never  apply  to  this  Nation.  Let  us  dig 
their  graves  here  and  row  with  a  long,  strong  spade. 

No  adminlstmtion  that  ever  ran  this  country — not  even  Wash- 
ington's— has  done  so  without  opposition  and  criticism.  That  is 
Just  and  right  and  our  way.  But  there  is  something  which  is 
neither  reasoned  opposition  nor  reasonable  criticism — a  sort  of  sit- 
down  strike  of  the  mind  which  says,  "The  score  went  against  me. 
Very  well,  I  won't  play  ball."  If  any  of  us— any  man,  any  group, 
any  class — could  ever  have  afforded  such  an  attitude,  we  cannot 
afford  it  now.  We  cannot  afford  the  creeping  paralysis  that  destroys 
the  effective  will  of  democracy — the  paralysis  carried  by  hate  and 
rancor,  between  clas.-!  and  class,  person  and  person,  party  and  party 
as  plague  is  carried  through  the  streets  of  a  town.  I  am  speaking 
bluntly:  I  know  you  would  not  wish  me  to  speak  otherwise  For 
this  paralysis  of  will — this  sit-down  strike  of  the  mind — has  at- 
tacked and  ravaged  other  nations.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
happen  here. 

Let  us  say  this  much  to  ourselves,  not  only  with  our  lips  but 
In  our  hearts.    Let  us  say  this. 

"I  myself  am  a  part  of  democracy — I  mvself  must  accept  responsi- 
bility. Democracy  is  not  merely  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed— it  is  a 
trust  to  keep  and  maintain.  When  by  Idle  word  and  vain  prejudice 
I  create  distrust  of  democracy  itself,  by  so  much  do  I  diminish  all 
democracy.  When  I  tell  my  children  that  all  politics  Is  a  rotten 
machine  and  all  politicians  thieves  and  liars,  by  so  much  do  I 
shake  their  faith  in  the  world  that  they,  too,  must  build  When 
I  let  loose  Intolerance,  whether  it  be  of  race,  creed,  or  class  I  am 
letting  loose  a  tiger.  When  I  spend  my  time  vilifying  and  abusing 
a  duly  elected  government  cf  the  people  because  I  did  not  vote  for 
it,    by   so   much    do    I    weaken    confidence    in    goverrmient    by    the 
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people  Itself.  Rich  or  poor,  young  or  old.  Republican  or  Democrat. 
I  cannot  afford  these  things. 

"I  cannot  afford  them  because  there  are  forces  loose  In  the  world 
that  would  wipe  all  democracy  out.  They  will  take  my  idle  words 
and  make  their  own  case  with  them.  They  will  take  my  half- 
hearted distrust,  and  with  It  sow.  not  merely  distrust  but  disunion. 
Ttey  will  take  my  hate  and  make  of  it  a  consuming  fire   " 

Let  each  one  of  you  say.  "I  am  an  American.  I  intend  to  stay  an 
American.  I  will  do  my  best  to  wipe  from  my  heart  hate,  rancor, 
and  political  prejudice.  I  will  sustain  my  Government.  And. 
through  good  days  or  bad.  I  will  try  to  serve  my  country." 


AODEESS    BT    HOWARD   COONLET.    PRESmKNT    OF    THE    WALWORTH    CO.    AND 
PAST   PRESIDENT   OF  THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   MANUFACTURERS 

In  every  Presidential  campaign  we  have  an  open  season  for  dis- 
cussion of  Important  national  issues.  In  America  the  season  for 
free  speech  is  always  open,  but  once  In  4  years  It  is  concentrated 
on  a  vital  political  decision — the  choice  of  a  President. 

There  are  rallies  and  conventions,  charges  and  countercharges. 
exhorUtions.  and  promises,  serious  arguments  and  rebuttals,  and 
sometimes  bitterness  and  acrimony.  All  this  is  inevitable  in  the 
operation  of  a  representative  democracy.  Here  the  formulation  and 
expression  of  popular  opinion  and  the  determination  of  national 
policies  are  not  ordered  and  regimented,  thank  God,  as  in  the 
totalitarian  states. 

Underneath  this  surface  turmoil  to  the  real  working  of  the 
democratic  process.  People  are  making  up  their  minds  about  the 
national  leadership  they  desire  for  4  years  ahead,  about  the  repre- 
sentation they  want  In  Congress,  about  the  grave  Issues  that  the 
result  of  this  process  may  determine.  Emotions  and  prejudices 
as  well  as  intelligence  Influence  the  choice  of  these  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women.     Who  would  have  it  otherwise? 

Yesterday,  perhaps,  most  of  ub  seemed  to  be  only  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  We  have  not  forgotten  or  abandoned  those  affiliations. 
Parties  are  useful— indeed,  essential— instruments  of  a  rcprescnta-  , 
tlve  democracy.  But  tl.e  campaign  to  over.  The  American  people 
have  spoken  by  their  ballots.  Our  national  officers  have  been  chosen. 
Today  we  recognize  more  clearly  that  we  are  all  Americans.  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  is  our  President.  Under  our  system  he  has  been 
ch06?n  not  as  Pre.sldent  of  a  political  party,  but  to  serve  as  Chief 
Executive,  this  whole  Nation  of  130,000.000  people.  These  130.000^000 
people  are  looking  up  to  him  for  the  sympathetic  and  understanding 
leadership  under  which  they  can  unite. 

In  a  time  of  great  crisis  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  the  candi- 
dates of  both  great  parties  for  the  Presidency  were  in  substantial  : 
agreement  on  many  national  policies.  Both  put  themselves  on 
record  as  promising  every  effort  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  to 
keep  war  away  from  America;  to  buUd  up  our  national  defenses  with 
all  possible  .speed:  and  to  maintain  our  free  instltuticns— our  civil, 
religious,     political     liberties,    our     system     of     private     economic 

^'^InTursuit  of  these  objectives  President  Roosevelt  will  have.  I  am 
confident,  the  loyal  support  of  aU  patriotic  Americans  irrespective 
of  whether  they  supported  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  stand- 
ard bearer  In  the  recent  campaign.  We  may  differ  among  ourselves, 
as  we  Americans  always  differ,  in  regard  to  specific  ineasures  to 
attain  objectives  we  cherl.sh  in  common.  But  the  grave  problems 
we  face,  as  we  agree  in  the  main  purposes,  call  for  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  all  groups  if  these  problems  are  to  be  ^ol^ed^ 

The  present  situation  of  America  in  a  world  torn  by  war  and 
revolution,  facing  unprecedented  external  menaces  as  well  as  grave 
internal  problems,  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action^ 

This  means  that  employers  and  employees  must  regard  their 
common  interest  as  their  major  Interest  and  must  be  allowed  to 
adjust  their  minor  differences  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  good 

will 

It  means  that  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  essentially  Inter- 
dependent as  they  are.  must  more  earnestly  take  counsel  together 
on  problems  of  common  concern. 

![  means  that  government,  without  favoritism  toward  any  one 
of  our  economic  groups,  but  vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
all.  should  represent  the  Interests  of  all  to  aid  their  cooperation  for 
national  security  and   national  prosperity.  „,,,ii,.o  »i=^ 

The  President  has  said  on  various  occasions,  as  Mr.  'Wllikie  also 
has  said  that  the  management  of  American  industry  Is  doing  its 
full  part  In  carrying  forward  our  national  defense  program.  I  am 
sure  That  I  speak  for  industrial  executives  generally,  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  when  I  renew  the  pledge  given  months 
ago  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  producing  promptly,  effectively. 
and  economically  the  armaments  that  are  needed.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  make  available  for  this  purpose  all  we  have  of  manufac- 
turing facilities  and  skill.  The  more  freedom  we  have  to  serve  the 
more  efficiently  we  can  serve.  Thto  we  believe  the  Government  will 
fully  recognize.  .  ,     ».  .    _ 

And  we  are  eager  also  to  cooperate  with  all  other  groups  In  bring- 
ing about  the  increased  production  for  home  needs  that  Is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  while  we  are  bear- 
ing this  great  defense  burden.  It  can  be  done  if  we  are  all  willing 
to   work   together   with   earnestness   and  self-sacrifice. 

With  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  moreover,  we  can 
gear  our  Industrial  machine  not  only  to  provide  adequate  defense 
and  meanwhile  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living,  but  also  to 
avert   economic   disaster   when  the  emergency  has  passed. 

These   are   the  hopes,  these   are  the   purposes,   we   believe,  of   all 

of  us.  ,  , 

The  future  of  America  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 
America  at   work.   Americans  working  together.  Americana  tmder- 
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standing  thoroughly  and  guarding  Jealously  the  principles  on  which 
their  Republic  was  founded,  can  keep  strong  and  at  the  same 
time  free. 

ADDRESS   OF   RAYMOND   GRAM    SWING,   CHMSMAN    OF    THE    BOARD    OF   THt 

COtTNCIL  FOR  DEMOCRACT 

This  meeting  was  conceived  and  celled  by  the  Council  for  De- 
mocracy to  give  certain  wise  and  generous  individuals  a  platform  to 
speak,  for  a  change,  not  as  partisans  but  as  Americans  It  takes 
two  kinds  of  skill  to  live  as  a  democracy.  There  Is  the  skill  of 
partisanship,  which  puts  forward  its  candidates  and  policies.  But 
there  also  is  the  skill,  after  the  debate  Is  over,  and  the  vote  has  Ijeeu 
taken,  to  conduct  national  affairs  fcr  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
The  election  is  over.  We  may  well  be  grateful  that  It  Is  over,  for 
this  country  ran  risks  in  holding  it.  It  came  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war.  To  some  extent  it  affected  the  whole  world,  and  our 
place  m  It.  Fortunately,  the  Issue  of  freedom  was  not  Injected  Into 
the  campaign  in  any  pointed  way,  and  Americans  were  not  called 
upon  to  unmask  the  willful  puile  of  the  enemies  of  freedom,  who  ask 
free  people  to  use  their  liberty  to  deprive  themselves  of  liberty. 
Thanks  to  the  character  of  the  two  major  candidates,  the  risk  of 
holding  an  election  at  this  time  of  world  conflict  could  be  taken 
without  catastrophe. 

That  being  so,  we  can  be  grateful  not  only  that  the  election  is 
over  but  that  It  was  held.  For  our  election  has  been  a  great  and 
impelling  fact  in  the  world.  A  nation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
million  free  people  has  insisted  on  taking  this  time,  this  Invaluable 
time,  to  examine  candidates  and  to  hear  discussion,  and  to  make 
up  its  mind.  Not  ever  In  an  era  when  freedom  Itself  Is  In  dire 
Jeopardy  has  freedom  been  exercised  on  such  a  scale,  and  with  such 
conviction  as  to  Its  need.  This  Nation  has  told  the  world  that 
freedom  Is  not  a  myth,  and  that  It  Is  a  necessity  for  the  most 
practical  people  on  earth.  .  ,,   . 

But  holding  an  election  Is  only  part  of  the  activity  of  living  as 
a  democracy.     Now  we  must  carry  on.     And  there  is  a  democratic 
way  of  carrying  on.     Let  us  be  clear  about  It:  We  do  not  aim  at 
unity  in  the  sense  of  uniformity.     We  cannot  afford  to  suspend  the 
function    of   criticism    and    discussion.      The    opposition    is    part    of 
the  mechanics  of  s?lf -government.     The  minority  is  entitled  to  Its 
voice.    But  debate,  discussion,  and  criticism  now  have  their  place. 
They  must  be  confined  to  measures  and  policies,  and  not  to  men. 
They  have  their  function  which  is  to  enlighten  and  not  to  obstruct. 
•We    now  face  a   period   of   a  colossal   national   effort.     Two  great 
decisions  have  t>een  made  this  week.    We  have  chosen  the  leadership 
for  this  time  of  danger.     And  we  have  affirmed  with  unparalleled 
■   power  our  determination  to  preserve  our  liberties.    From  now  on 
we  must  be  on  cur  guard,  all   of  us.  that  we  limit  our  critique, 
and  speak  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  service.     We 
dare  not  delay  it.     We  have  a  leader.     No  secret  p>olice  will  ferret 
us  out  If  we  criticize  him.  and  no  concentration  camps  await  those 
who  refuse  to  follow  him.     But  he  will  be  a  strong  leader  only  If 
the  Nation  Is  strong  in  supporting  him.     He  was  our  free  choice. 
Now  our  free  will  gives  him  the  only  strength  he  can  have  In  otir 
democracy.      He    will    welcome    any    contribution    to    wisdom    that 
can  be  made.     But  without  the  final  gift  of  the  Nation's  devotion, 
he   remains   a   weakling,   and    the   Nation    is   unled.     There   is   no 
stronger  nation  than  cne  of  free  men  and  women  who  unite,  nor 
In   fear,   not   under  compulsion,  but   In   their  faith   in   the  dignity 
of  their  liberty,  and  in  their  determination  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom at  any  cost.     This  is  our  time  of  peril.     Let  us  be  strong. 

Saving  Human  Life  in  War  and  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday  November  15  *  legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY  THE   PRESIDENT    AT   CORNERSTONE   LAYING   OP 
NAVAL  MEDICAL   CENTER 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Naval  Medical  Center,  at  Bethesda.  Md.,  on 

November  11, 1940.  j     j  *    u 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  morning,  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the  American 
neoDle  Dald  their  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
Rf  defense  of  our  country.  It  Is  fitting  that  this  afternoon  we 
i^mble  again  in  the  patriotic  cause  of  preserving  the  well-being 
nf  those  who  living,  wear  the  uniform  of  our  defense. 

•fSrNat°oii  is  gaining  In  foresight.  This  Nation,  thereby.  1. 
saving  human  life  in  war  and  in  peace. 
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Tblg  mission  today  Is  particularly  close  to  my  heart.  During  the 
trying  days  of  the  World  War.  when  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  I  well  remember  the  tremendous  lead  of  patients  that 
*ere  cared  for  under  the  restricted  facilities  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
overlookUig  Constitution  Avenue.  That  hospital  occupies  a  his- 
toric site — the  place  where  General  Braddock  landed  in  1755  when 
Geori?e  Washmgton  was  serving  as  his  aide-de-camp  In  1842  the 
Naval  Observatory  was  located  there,  and  In  1893  the  grounds  and 
the  buildings  were  assigned  as  the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene.  Later, 
In  1902,  the  Naval  Medical  School  was  founded,  and.  as  ycu  know, 
has  accomplished  great  things  in  the  training  of  medical  officers 
and  in  the  care  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  naval  personnel. 

The  need  for  Increased  capacity  and  for  better  facilities  led  your 
Goveriunent.  some  years  ago,  to  Initiate  the  move  from  the  old 
historic  site  to  this  present  one.  These  new  buildings  had  become 
a  Uiceaslty  even  before  the  existing  expansion  in  our  defense  forces. 
I  have  referred  to  foresight,  and  that  Is  one  reason  that  in  plaruiing 
we  have  provided  opportunity  for  expansion  to  any  point  that  might 
become  necessary  in  ■  national  mobilization. 

When  this  building  Is  completed  we  shall  have  a  500-bed  hospital 
incomparably  modern  In  structure  and  equipment.  On  these 
grounds  will  be  provided  quarters  for  the  staff  officers  and  nurses 
and  enlisted  personnel. 

Its  247  acres  provide  ample  space  for  any  emergency  that  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  It  is  convenient  to  tran^>ortation  by  road 
and  rail.  Across  the  highway,  with  its  great  research  laboratorieis, 
the  Natlop-U  Institute  of  Public  Health,  dedicated  last  week,  is  still 
Its  good  neighbor. 

And  within  this  Naval  Medical  School  Itself  wlU  be  joined  the 
task  of  the  clinician  and  the  teacher  Technical  instruction  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  care  of  human  illness. 

I  am  happy,  too.  that  the  physical  work  of  construction  has  pro- 
ceeded so  well  Through  efficient  and  harmonloiis  cooperation  be- 
tween Oovemment  and  industry  and  labor  it  Is  at  least  3  montlis 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  we  hope  to  occupy  these  buildings  by  next 
October  To  all  who  have  and  have  had  a  part  In  this  work  I  give 
the  thanks  of  your  Government. 

In  the  years  to  come  I  am  confident  that  the  striking  architecture 
of  this  gre«t  cenicr  will  receive  approval.  It  Is  a  departure  from 
the  colonial  type  of  many  recent  structiues,  as  It  Is  also  from  the 
monumental  classic  design  of  the  buildings  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  combines,  I  think,  a  practical  usefulness  for  the 
facilities  which  will  inhabit  It;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  harmony 
of  its  lines  give  ezpreaalon  to  the  thought  that  art  is  not  dead  in 
our  midst. 

This  Naval  Medical  Center  of  which  I  lay  the  cornerstone  Is  a 
tribute  to  a  living  democracy — a  democracy  which  Intends  to  keep 
on  living. 

Preparedness  and  Education 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


ARMISTICK  DAT  ADDRSSS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  on  Armistice  Day,  before 
the  Stout  Institute  in  Menomonie,  Wis.,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wn.ryl  delivered  an  address  entitled 
••preparedness  and  Education."  It  is  so  consti-uctive  and  of 
such  general  interest  that  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rmcokd.  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  citizens,  it  Is  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  today.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  speak  here  today,  because 
doing  so  afTords  me  an  opportunity  on  this  Armistice  Day  of  meet- 
ing with  my  old  and  valued  friends  and  making  new  ones. 

It  Is  a  privilege,  because  speaking  here  today  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  challenge  to  a  group  of  leaders  who 
can  meet  that  challenge  in  the  guidance  and  direction  they  give 
to  their  feUow  citizens. 

The  audience  assembled  here  today  is  probably  as  splendid  a 
group  of  leaders  as  could  possibly  be  gathered  together  for  the  high 
purposes  which  must  be  ours  today. 

Today  Is  Armistice  Day.  Two  decades  and  2  years  ago  today  there 
was  written  a  peace.  pXKt  or  unjust,  for  a  war-torn  world.  The  sol- 
diers fought  the  battle*  and  won  the  victory,  but  tbe  statesmen 
wrote  the  peace. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  beocane  involved  In  a  discussion  of 
that  peace.    It  U  enough  to  say  that  the  last  haunting  strains  of 


taps  being  blown  over  the  mud  and  the  mire  of  No  Man's  Land 
are  today  a  muted  memory,  as  once  again  we  hear  the  whine  of 
shrapnel,  the  roar  of  mighty  furnaces  forging  new  w?apon8.  the 
ear-plerclng  blasts  of  the  Big  Berthas,  the  screech  of  the  dive  bomb- 
ers, the  thunder  of  marching  men.  the  anguished  wails  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying:  yes.  and  the  clank  of  the  chaln-s  of 
bondage 

The  armistice  of  1918  is  written.  It  has  gone  down  Into  the 
afteinocn  of  histor>'  and  Into  the  twilight  of  tradition  It  remains 
for  u.s  to  see  that  It  does  not  become  lost  In  the  thick  black  night 
of  oblivion. 

I  say  again  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  whether  the  peace  of  1918 
was  a  Just  or  an  unjust  one.  That  is  a  decision  for  the  historians. 
I  believe,  however,  that  history's  Judgment  of  the  peace  of  1918  will 
be  tempered  by  the  peace  that  is  written  for  this  world  conflict 

It  Is  not  my  purpusp  today  to  discuss  what  the  part  of  the  Unlt'^d 
States  should  be  in  writing  such  a  peace  Before  we  can  even  con- 
sider such  a  question.  It  is  necessary  that  we  think  first  of  WTltlrg  a 
domestic  peace  for  the  United  States,  a  domestic  peace  which  *1I1 
be  an  armistice  for  cla.ss  warfare  and  economic  strife  In  the  United 
S'atis.  a  Just  peace  which  will  eliminate  any  tnoqualltles  and  in- 
justice Which  may  still  exist  in  our  land,  and  above  all.  a  peace 
Which  will  bring  to  a'.l  people  a  unity  of  purpose  born  of  the  common 
need — a  peace  which  will  bring  to  our  people  a  oneness  of  spirit, 
a  solidarity  of  purpose,  a  hiph-mlnded  Idealism,  and  an  Iron-sinewed 
strengh  which  will  insure  that  our  great  freedoms  and  our  way  of 
life  shall  be  inviolate.  ;hat  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
shall  be  able  to  live  as  we  live,  as  fn>e  citizens  under  God 

And  so  each  of  lis  has  an  obligation  You  men  who  served  In  the 
last  great  conflict,  you  have  paid  your  obligation,  paid  It  In  the 
blood  of  the  Nation's  finest  manhood  left  to  stain  the  battlefields  of 
olJ  Europe,  but  to  Insure  that  your  sacrifice  shall  not  have  been  In 
V  iln.  to  Insure  that  your  comrades  shall  not  have  died  for  a  lost 
cause,  there  remains  yet  one  obligation  for  you  to  meet,  and  It  Is  a 
peacetime  obligation  to  keep  America  at  peace  by  a  crusade  of  pre- 
paredness linked  with  education. 

In  that  crusade  you  teachers,  and  you  future  teachers,  can 
play  an  Important  role.  In  that  crusade  those  of  vou  here  today 
who  come  from  other  walks  of  life,  who  are  leaders' in  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  you  too  can  play  an  Important  role.  In  the  troubled 
days  up  ahead  you  and  I  have  a  Job — a  great  Job.  It  is  about  that 
job  that  I  speak  today 

I  speak  on  this  solemn  Armistice  Day  on  the  subject  Preparedness 
and  Education 

Because  these  terms  are  so  all-lncluslve.  It  seems  desirable  to 
define  cur  terms  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion 

Webster  tells  us  that  the  word  "prepare  "  means  "to  fit  or  adapt 
for  a  particular  purpose:  to  make  ready,  as  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  seed."  I  agree  with  that  definition  and  I  believe  that  our  partic- 
ular purpose  must  be  in  a  large  part  to  prepare  for  better  citizen- 
ship. Webster  alsti  says  that  the  word  "prepare  "  mean^  'to  make 
ready,  as  to  prepare  for  war;. or  to  get  ready,  as  to  prepare  for  death." 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  discussion  today  should  fall  within 
the  scope  of  these  definitions,  because  I  believe  that  our  prepared- 
ness must  be  a  preparedness  for  living  rather  than  for  death  and 
a  preparedness  for  peace  rather  than  for  war 

Webster  defines  "education"  as  the  "imparting  or  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  skill,  or  development  of  character  as  by  study  or  dis- 
cipline." I  agree  with  that  definition,  though  I  believe  that  the 
definition  of  "educntlon"  must  also  Include  the  thought  not  that 
we  are  Imparting  dusty,  dry  facts  but  that  we  nre  molding  minds 
and  "soul  stuff"  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  today 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  we  are  all  educators  In  one  Pense 
or  another.  Service  men's  organizations  have  done  a  ereat  job 
and  performed  a  magnificent  function  in  their  educitlmal  work 
with  the  general  public  The  educational  ta«k  of  the  -ervlce 
men's  organizations  involves  not  cnlv  the  pla.-tlc  minds  with 
which  you  teachers  work  but  the  mature  minds  of  men  who  must 
be  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  task  which  con- 
fronts us.  Service  men's  organizations,  which  have  already  con- 
secrated so  great  a  portion  of  the  lives  of  their  members  for 
American  freedom,  will.  I  knew,  continue  to  flRht  for  those  free- 
doms Theirs  is  also  nn  educational  Job,  Just  as  the  aveiaee 
citizen  has  an  educational  job  In  the  larger  meaning  of  educat  on 

flJ!nt"»Tr  r"lP"!l  *"  °'  ^^^  existing  Ideas  on  government" we 
And  that  ba.s}cally  there  are  just  two  concepte  of  government- 

1.  The  Idea  that  government  exists  for  the  people 

2.  The  Idea  that  the  people  exist  for  the  government 

♦».  a  republic  we  believe  in  a  division  of  sovereignty  between 
i^,t^i*  fV"^  '^'  k"  w*'  Jfovernment.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it  there  can  be  but  little  division  of  sovereignty  between 
the  people  and  the  government  Itself.      One  must  be  roverelen 

♦w  ",°,*.  "-  '*"***  ^^  ^*^^  ^^"  ^^«  "^se  of  the  corporate  state  and 
the  fall  of  man        The   task  of   preparedness   and  Oration   to^a? 

iJ  f 'f  l^^*  '"  ^^'  ""'''^  ^'*^«  °^^"  ^^all  continue  sover^gn 
over  the  state.  * 

.^°'^'  ^^^^-  Pr'JParw'nf^  as  we  Interpret  it  In  the  United  States 
today,  means  a  mobilization  of  men.  of  minds,  of  morale  and  of 
machines. 

Let  us  analyze  each  of  these  elements  of  preparedne^  as  thev  are 
affected  by  education. 

1.  L«t  ua  analyse  the  mobilization  of  machines  for  preparedness 
To  a  large  degree  that  mobilization  Is  enUusted  to  Industry      The 
average  cltiaen  can,  however,  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  in  that  mobili- 
zation of  industry.     We  can  assist  in  educating  the  general  public 
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to  the  nature  of  our  Industrial  economy  and  the  part  that  It  plays 
In  preparedness  We  can  adjust  our  normal  peacetime  activities  to 
Industry's  defense  requirements,  and  we  can  educate  ourselves  to 
an  economic  philosophy  which  will  assist  Industry  ratlier  than 
hamper  It. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that  no  part  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  machines  Is  affected  by  education  In  the  schools.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  conclusion.  I  believe  that  here,  as  In  every  phase 
of  preparedness  education  In  the  schools  Is  vital. 

The  mobilization  of  machines  is  affected  by  education  in  three 
ways : 

(1)  By  research 

(2)  By  vocational  training. 

(3)  By  education  for  a  philosophy  of  government  which  squares 
with  our  machine  age  and  with  the  phUosophy  of  productive 
abundance 

Let  us  briefly  consider  these  three  points.  First,  without  the 
research  of  men  bent  over  laboratory  tables  in  the  murky  smoke- 
filled  recesses  of  school  laboratories,  there  would  have  been  infl- 
nltely  less  progress  In  industry  and  Infinitely  less  chance  today  for 
a  moblli/.aiion  of   machines. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  that  here  In  Wisconsin,  particularly. 
Where  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  climbing  the  slippery  trail  of 
man's  progress  for  a  better  life  has  been  made  easier  by  the  research 
of  Wisconsin  men  and  women. 

Wisconsin  research  has  made  possible  great  advances  In  chem- 
istry— advances  which  have  been  utilized  In  Indu.stry,  Wlscon- 
son's  Steenbcck  process  has  made  jxwslble  a  healthier  life  for 
millions  of  Americans 

Wisconsin's  Babcock  has  brought  life-glvlng  milk  within  the 
reach  of  every  slum  child  In  the  land. 

Wisconsin's  scientists  today  are  engaged  In  a  great  cancer  re- 
search which  tomorrow  may  banish  this  dread  scourge  and  still 
fiuther  lift  the  level  of  oiu-  national  health — a  vital  portion  of  our 
preparedness 

Wisconsin  scientists  today  are  working  on  research  which  tomor- 
row may  utilize  the  products  of  the  farm  In  the  processes  of  Indus- 
try and  In  .so  doing  they  may  correct  the  faulu  of  our  national 
economy  If  they  do.  they  have  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
not  only  to  the  well-being  of  our  people  but  to  our  preparedness. 

If  you  teachers  succeed  In  keeping  alive  for  your  students  the 
flickering  flames  of  Interest  in  research,  you  will  have  made  a  con- 
tribution through  education  for  preparedness. 

Second.  I  l)elieve  that  vocational  training  can  and  is  making  a  vital 
contribution  to  a  nation's  preparedness,  whether  It  be  prepared- 
ness for  a  better  economy  or  preparedness  against  war. 

A  lack  of  skilled  labor  has  been  one  of  the  gravest  deficiencies 
of  this  period  I  am  happy  that  so  many  of  our  schools  today. 
and  certainly  that  includes  the  Stout  Institute,  are  correcting  that 
deficiency,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  today  our  system  of 
vocational  education  is  being  integrated  with  our  preparedness 
program.  Our  schools  are  doing  a  splendid  work  when  they  train 
for  vocations,  and  I  have  the  highest  praise  for  every  phase  of 
vocational  education 

3  Research  and  vocational  training,  however,  are  Useless  If  they 
are  not  coupled  with  the  third  phase  of  education.  That  phase 
of  education  must  be  the  teaching  of  a  philosophy  which  squares 
with  our  system  of  machine-age  production  and  our  beliefs  in  the 
economy  of  abund'ince. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  our  job  as  citizens  to  assist  you  teachers  to 
teach  this  new  generation  not  merely  the  faults  of  our  machine- 
age  economy,  but  the  virtues  of  machine-age  economy  It  Is  our 
Job  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  opportunity  In  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity It  Is  our  Job  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  abundance  In  a 
land  of  abundance  When  we  do  that,  we  Insure  that  our  research 
and  our  vocational  training  shall  not  be  In  vain. 

The  second  phase  of  oiu"  preparedness  program  Is  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  men. 

That  mobilization  has  already  been  undertaken  as  a  peace- 
time project  of  the  Federal  Government.  Let  me  comment  briefly 
on  the  actual  physical  mobilization  of  men. 

1  t>elleve  that  here  again  education  can  Integrate  Its  program  of 
athletics  and  of  physical  training  with  the  mobilization  of  men.  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  will  be  physically  strong,  able 
to  meet  any  challenges,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  all  of  those  challenges 
will  be  p>eacet:me  challenges. 

It  is  obvious  a.l.so  that  every  citizen  can  perform  an  educational 
service  In  this  connection  In  directing  his  efforts  to  raising  the 
Standards  of  our  physical  well-being.  This  will  be  a  contribution 
not  only  for  preparedness  but  for  the  physical  betterment  of  the  race. 

The  third  phase  of  any  preparedness  program  must  be  the  mobUl- 
zation  of  mind.s  and  morale,  and  It  is  with  this  phase  of  preparedness 
and  education  that  I  am  most  concerned  today. 

I  am  most  concerned  with  this  pliase,  because  I  believe  It  is  the 
most  Impoitant  What  shall  It  serve  a  nation  to  have  machines  and 
men  If  there  is  no  morale?  What  shaU  It  serve  a  nation  to  have  a 
race  of  gocse-e-tepplng  robots  If  all  of  the  laughter  and  the  love  and 
the  life  of  the  race  shall  have  been  annihUated? 

What  shall  It  serve  a  race  If  Its  people  are  disciplined  throtigh  fear 
CO  that  the  discipline  of  voluntary  aeU-denlal  and  mutual  trust  and 
cooperation  shill  have  been  abandoned? 

And  so  today  let  us  consider  this  problem  of  mobUizing  minds  and 
morale,  not  for  war  but  for  peace;  not  to  die  for  our  Republic  but 
to  Uve  for  It. 


I  think  It  Is  obvious  that  before  there  can  be  a  mobilisation  of 

general  morale  there  must  be  a  mobilization  of  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals. That  is  our  problem — our  problem  as  citizens,  our  prob- 
lem as  service  men,  our  problem  as  teachers.  And  when  I  say 
mobilization  I  do  not  want  to  be  misinterpreted.  I  do  not  mean 
mobilization  In  the  sense  of  regimentation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
a  lock -step  system  of  education.  I  believe  that  the  job  of  educa- 
tion Is  not  to  ram  dry  facts  and  dusty  ideas  down  the  throats  of 
young  America.  I  believe  that  the  Job  of  education  is  to  equip 
young  America  with  enough  tools  so  that  It  can  make  Its  own 
decisions  Intelligently.  It  is  not  our  Job  to  make  decisions  for  this 
young  generation.  It  Is  not  our  job  to  make  decisions  for  our 
fellow  citizens.  And  so  our  mobilization  of  minds  must  in  reality 
be  a  mobilization  of  mental  equipment  so  that  each  of  these  mlnda 
can  make  Its  own  decisions. 

There  are  many  phases  of  educating  the  minds  of  this  generation 
to  their  rights  and  their  obligations  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  In  recent  years  a  part  of  the  generation  that 
has  been  growing  up  has  been  conscious  of  Its  rights,  but  not  of  its 
obligations.  I  would  not  want  that  sense  of  obligation  to  become 
overwhelming,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  Just  measure  of  our  efforts, 
our  productive  capacity,  our  genius,  our  abilities,  and  our  labor 
should  be  devoted  to  mutually  helpful  activities. 

Macaulay  once  wrote:  "Your  Republic  will  be  pillaged  and 
ravaged  In  the  twentieth  century  Just  as  the  Roman  Empire  was 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  vi^th  this  difference,  that 
the  devastation  of  the  Roman  Empire  came  from  abroad,  whUe 
your  barbarians  will  be  the  people  of  your  own  country  and  the 
product  of  your  own  Institutions." 

Our  Job  now  is  to  make  certain  that  there  shall  be  no  "bar- 
barians pillaging  and  ravaging"  our  country,  that  Macaulay's 
prophecy  shall  not  come  true. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us,  whether  we  become  teachers  In  the 
school  system  or  whether  we  are  teachers  In  the  larger  school 
of  life,  must  teach  mental  preparedness.  Mental  preparedness  In- 
volves education  for  citizenship. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
considered  House  Joint  Resolution  437.  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  part  In  seeing  that  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  designated  the  third  Sunday  in  May  as 
"I  Am  An  American  Day." 

There  are  nearly  2,000.000  young  men  and  women  who  become 
of  age  each  year.  It  Is  absolutely  vital  thet  these  young  men  and 
women  be  brought  to  realize  the  significance  of  their  new  sUttis — 
b>  getting  convictions  on  vital  Issues  and  developing  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Wisconsin  pioneered  in  citizenship  education.  The  so-called 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  plan  was  Initiated  In  Manitowoc  County,  Wis., 
on  May  21,  1939.  The  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  that  time  stated  to  the  new  citizens:  "To  prepare  you 
for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  you  have  been  trained  in 
the  public  schools  and  you  have  taken  a  course  cf  Instruction 
preparatory  to  this  cltlzenshlp-day  program.  The  principal  pur- 
pose and  object  of  your  education  at  public  expense — the  whole 
purpose  and  object  of  the  preparation  for  citizenship  day — Is  to 
enable  you  to  exercise  this  great  power  wisely  and  to  prepare  you 
to  participate  as  citizens,  and.  If  chosen  as  ofllcers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  towns,  villages,  cities,  counties.  State,  and  the  United 
States." 

I  believe  that  our  educational  system  can  coordinate  Its  educa- 
tional activities  with  educational  programs  such  as  the  I  Am  an 
American  Day,  the  Manitowoc  plan,  or  the  so-called  New  York 
citizenship  day  program,  or  the  Syracuse  boys'  State  program,  or 
with  the  activities  of  service  men's  programs,  or  with  the  boys'  groups 
of  America,  or  with  the  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  activities. 

In  general,  with  reference  to  the  civil  respKinslblllty  of  our  futTire 
citizens,  and,  In  fact,  with  all  citizens.  It  mtist  be  our  job  to 
give  them  a  good  working  background  of  the  actU3l  processes  of 
government  so  that  they  can  Intelligently  understand  Just  how  our 
Government  functions. 

Then  It  must  be  our  Job  to  outline  the  rights  and  the  obligations 
of  each  citizen  under  that  system  of  government.  Beyond  this 
factual  instruction,  however,  it  should  l>e  our  Job  to  InstiU  a  love 
of  America  In  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

WDliam  Tyler  Page  once  wrote  the  American's  Creed.  He  said: 
"J  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  arc  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sov- 
ereign Nation  of  many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
Inseparable,  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
Justice,  and  humanity,  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It,  to  sup- 
port Its  Constitution,  to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

Because  we  do  not  want  to  go  the  dreary  way  of  totalitarianism  it 
is  vital  that  we  seek  to  our  educational  system  and  in  our  dally  life 
to  avoid  those  things  which  are  characteristic  of  totalitarianism. 
Consequently — 

1.  We  miist  express  the  doctrine  of  tolerance.  There  must  be 
no  prosecution,  no  "witch  burning,"  in  our  educational  system  or  in 
our  government.  There  must  be  no  persecution  of  legitimate  minor- 
ity groups.  There  must  be  no  religious  intolerance.  There  must  be 
no  racial  discrimination.    There  must  b«  no  class  dlatlpction.    Our 
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and  our  Oorenunent  must  be  for  all  at  the 

people. 

a  We  miK«  tn  oar  •dueatlonal  sTstem  and  in  ova  Uvea  as  adults 
atUfztpt  to  ncmactant  our  faiUi  In  spiritual  things.  This  Nation 
^ras  bom  of  ttxMx  in  God.  Man  is  a  creation  of  Ood,  and.  while  our 
setkcote  ai«  dok  devoted  to  religious  training,  it  Is  essential  that 
«e  MMifaue  at  laeot  to  give  our  students  a  "splrltxial  awareness" — 
a  cocaoooHMea  of  the  things  of  the  spu-it  and  our  obligation  to 
tbe  Oeattv. 

S.  In  our  edocatlaoal  system  and  In  our  dally  activities  we  must 
set  up  IndiTklual  m^^**'  safeguards  for  the  governmental  freedoms 
guaranteed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Free  speech,  free  press,  and 
the  other  great  freedoms,  so  long  as  they  do  not  become  license. 
must  be  maintained. 

4.  In  our  educational  system  and  In  government  we  must  see 
that  our  diacipllne  U  the  dlacipllne  of  oo<^)eratlon  and  of  law  rather 
than  whim  and  caprice.  I  think  that  today  a  great  Issue  in  our 
natioiuil  life  Is  that  we  are  becoming  less  and  less  a  nation  governed 
by  law.  and  more  axMl  more  a  nation  governed  by  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  administrative  bureaucracies. 

Touth  must  reallae  from  its  early  school  days  that  there  are  cer- 
tain Immutable  fixed  laws  which  govern  the  conduct  of  our  self- 
respecting.  God-fearing  dtlaens.  Tbey  are  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
which  must  be  respected.  We  can  secure  that  respect  both  In  school 
and  In  government  if  we  do  not  abandon  government  by  law  in 
favor  of  government  by  administrative  control. 

5.  In  oar  educational  syston  and  in  every  walk  of  life  «>e  can 
create  a  resurgence  of  a  spirit  of  national  unity.  That  does  not 
mean  we  would  surrender  the  rights  of  the  minority  party.  It 
merely  means  that  partisanship  mtist  be  made  secondary  to  thi; 
unified  c^)ectlvee  of  our  people  In  the  trying  days  which  are  up 
ahead.  If  we  do  this,  then  our  armistice  celebration  today  will  not 
be  a  mockery. 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  meet  any  attacks  on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  at  life  with  a  unified  front  which  vrtll  be  invinci- 
ble. If  we  do  this,  cur  unified  forces  will  serve  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  Idea  that  those  men  who  fotight  In  the  last  war  shall 
not  have  fought  In  vain. 

With  this  spirit  of  unity  we  mxist  Incorporate  a  sense  of  spiritual 
values  and  a  recognition  of  Chrlstllke  fellowship.  If  we  do  this,  we 
will  live  In  peace,  even  though  we  are  prepared  to  defend  all  that 
we  hold  dear.  If  we  do  this,  we  eliminate  class  warfare.  If  we  do 
this,  we  make  peace  with  oxirselves,  so  that  we  are  better  equipped 
to  make  peace  In  the  world.  That.  In  the  last  analysis,  must  be  the 
meaning  of  any  armistice.  The  peace  which  this  generation  writes 
must  be  a  Jvist  peace.  It  serves  no  purpoae  if  the  soldiers  do  their 
job  and  the  statesmen  fall  In  theirs. 

6.  I  believe  in  tolerance.  I  believe  In  the  rights  of  minorities. 
Btrt  I  do  not  believe  In  TroJan-horse  activities.  I  believe  that  we 
must  not  lean  backward  In  protecting  the  great  freedoms.  After  all, 
we  cannot  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  like  the  ostrich.  We  must 
be  aware  of  realities,  and  we  must  be  certain  that  In  practicing  ouT 
great  freedoms  we  do  not  encourage  activities  which  will  destroy 
these  same  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  wherever  there  are  "fifth  column"  doctrines  and 
"fifth  column"  teachings,  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  pitiless  glare 
of  the  qwtUght  of  public  scrutiny. 

I  cannot  believe  that  ovir  schools  have  been  as  infiltrated  with 
"red"  teachings  as  some  people  contend.  I  am  glad  that  this  matter 
of  "red"  te^r>»<''g«  has  been  publicly  discussed,  however,  because  I 
believe  that  the  pubUc  should  be  fully  Informed  so  that  It  can  make 
up  its  own  mind. 

Commuxiltlea  must  provide  such  high  staiulards  for  their  teachers 
that  they  will  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  our  way  of  life.  Com- 
munities must  provide  opportunities  for  otir  teachers  to  assume  a 
place  of  civic  leadership  so  that  their  abilities  and  their  special 
knowledge  may  be  integrated  with  the  community  life. 

In  conclusion.  X  believe  we  must  strees  the  idea  that  the  schools 
particularly,  along  with  service  men's  organizations  and  civic 
leaders  such  as  are  gathered  here  today,  must  supply  leadership  for 
■ane,  deilb^wte.  tl»'"^*"g — thinking  which  will  put  every  American 
"on  guard."  TtMre  was  a  time  when  "on  g\iard"  meant  standing 
an  armed  guard.  Today  It  is  more  imperative  that  we  be  "on 
guard"  mentally.  That  Is  the  Job  of  the  teacher  and  the  Job  of 
the  citlaen. 

Kach  at  us  must  reject  propaganda.  What  is  even  more  Important 
we  must  equip  our  children  so  that  they  can  recognize  propaganda. 
We  must  inculcate  In  them  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  processes 
of  goTemmsnt.  so  that  they  can  reject  false  governmental  doc- 
trines. We  must  instill  in  thetn  a  respect  for  law  and  order.  We 
must  imstlU  In  them  a  reverence  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  We 
must  instill  In  them  a  love  of  cotmtry. 

We  muat  ittmulate  In  our  cltlaeiiahlp,  young  and  old,  a  sense 
of  their  deep  and  solemn  obligation  to  this  land.  We  must  renew 
in  them  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  that  come  to  them  as  free-bom 
Amcolcans.  We  moat  give  them  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  confronts  them.  And  above  all.  we  must  light  In  our 
youth  a  flaming  tofch  at  eeivioe  and  devotion  to  country  which 
they  may  hold  high  in  the  councils  of  our  people  as  they  assume 
tbeir  {daeea  tn  the  rank*  of  America — as  they  take  their  places 
tn  the  taalla  at  those  who  direct  the  destlnlea  of  this  land  and  as 
they  stand  in  the  doorwajrs  of  40.000.noo  American  homes — aa 
tbey  rear  generatlODS  yet  unborn,  and  aa  tbey  recoyanant  their  faltb 
in  our  ««7of  Ufa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  15  ilemslative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER  AND  A  MESSAGE 
OP  GOOD  WILL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  IRELAND 


Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Enquirer  of  Monday.  November  11.  1940.  by  Mr. 
William  GrlfiBn,  under  the  heading  "Churchill's  Attack  on 
Irish  Neutrality,"  and  also  a  message  of  good  will,  signed  by 
80  United  States  Senators,  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  19  Governors. 

Mr.  Griffin,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  has 
been  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  this  country  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  noninvolvement. 

His  praise  for  Ireland  deserves  commendation.  This  coun- 
try has  maintained  its  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
war.  She  knows  to  accept  Winston  Churchill's  request  would 
be  to  plunge  herself  into  the  conflict. 

The  people  of  Ireland  remember  their  long  struggle  with 
England  for  independence.  They  do  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
that  fight  by  becoming  a  pawn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  the  message 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  November  11.  1940] 

CHURCHnx'S    ATTACK    ON    IRISH    NEXTraALITY 

There  never  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  when 
skilled  statesmanship  was  more  needed  in  these  at  the  head  of  lt« 
affairs  than  It  is  now. 

Unfortunately  for  England  and  her  dependencies  the  mrn  wield- 
ing the  reins  of  government  in  London  are  anything  but  skilled 
Statesmen. 

If  the  Nero  of  Nazidom  were  to  have  had  the  selecting  of  the 
Briton  t>e8t  calculated  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  would  unerringly  have  picked  the  man  who  now  occupies 
the  post  at  Prime  Minister  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  other  day  the  bellicose  and  bullycose  Winston  Churchill 
made  a  remarkable,  albeit  typically  Churchilllan  utterance,  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  In  the  House  of  Commons.     He  declared: 

"The  fact  that  we  cannot  use  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Ireland 
to  refuel  our  floUllas  and  aircraft,  and  thus  protect  the  trade  by 
which  Ireland  as  well  as  Britain  lives — that  fact  Is  a  most  heavy 
and  grievous  burden,  and  one  which  should  never  have  been  placed 
on  our  shoulders,  broad  though  they  may  be." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  statesman.  They  arc  not  even  tti" 
words  of  a  mediocre  politician  They  are  important  words,  however. 
and  their  Importance  will  not  be  lost  here  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Por  England  they  have  an  exceptionally  evil  Import 

Winston  ChurchUl.  since  the  present  European  war  liegan.  has 
never  grown  weary  of  asstiring  the  globe  that  England  is  fighting 
for  democratic  right  against  totalitarian  might,  that  she  is  waging 

her  battle  not  alone  for  herself  but  for  the  triumph  of  Justice  and 
concord  In  all  International  relationships,  through  the  vindication 
of  democracy  and  the  annihilation  of  autocracy. 

Yet  Prime  Minister  Churchill  has  chosen,  in  the  language  Just 
dted.  to  proclaim  far  and  wide  that  the  Irish  nation  has  no  right 
to  an  Independent  existence.  That  is  a  challenge  which.  Mr. 
Churcmil  can  rest  assvired.  will  bring  its  own  reward. 

By  this  declaration  Winston  Churchill  has  shown  not  only  his 
contempt  for  the  scrupulous  neutrality  which  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last  year,  but 
has  also  evinced  his  Implacable  hatred  of  Ireland,  a  hatred  which 
la  very  old  indeed. 

The  New  York  Enquirer  condemned  in  unsparing  terms  the  Nazi 
Reich's  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

It  would  be  cravenly  disloyal  to  the  beat  traditions  of  American 
Journalism  and  American  fair  play  did  it  refuse  to  expren.  in  a 
manner  which  can  be  easUy  comprehended,  its  abaolute  abhorrence 
at  Mr.  Cliurchill's  anti-Irish  outburst  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
American  election  day. 
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The  British  Prime  Minister  and  his  Dakar  friends  in  Washington 
have  sinister  designs  upon  Ireland. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  British  Empire  if.  under  the  direction 
of  a  man  whose  va.<:t  ambition  is  only  equaled  by  his  incapacity  to 
satisfy  It.  England  violates  the  neutrality  of  Ireland. 

Some  Americans  can  be  fooled  by  British  propaganda.  But.  thank 
Heavin.  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  people  Pire  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  hoUowness  of  Britain's  pretensions  of  friendship  for  their 
country. 

Neither  of  the  candidates  In  the  Presidential  contest  Just  ended 
would  have  dared,  under  any  circumstances,  to  ask  the  electorate 
of  this  Republic  to  sanction  our  going  to  war  for  England.  Both 
implicitly  pledged  themselves  to  peace,  and  every  vote  of  the  50.- 
000  000  cast  throughout  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  command 
to  the  successful  candidate  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

But  Winston  Churchill  and  his  empire  want  this  Republic  In 
the  war.  side  by  side  with  Britain.  The  Invaluable  support,  in- 
cluding 50  American  warships,  which  England  has  received  from 
this  country  has  aroused  no  gratitude  in  the  British  heart.  Bitter- 
ness. lll-supprrs,sed  bitterness,  against  America  Is  rife  in  Brltfiln 

Had  the  Irish  Government  wished  It  could  have  dealt  Britain  a 
mortal  blow  during  the  current  Etiropean  war.  Under  all  the  rules 
of  fair  play,  it  would  have  been  Justified  in  taking  advantage  of  its 
age-old  enrmy's  predicament  to  right  the  immeasurable  wrongs 
sustained  by  the  Irish  Nation  at  her  hands. 

The  Irish  Government,  however,  decided  to  pursue  a  course  of 
strict  neutrality 

This  policy  has  been  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  Britain,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  Impartial  attitude  maintained 
by  the  Irish  Government.  Britain  could  never  have  received  from 
the  United  States  the  manifold  assistance  that  has  been  hers. 

Winston  Churchill  has  shown  not  the  slightest  thankfulness  for 
Ireland's  marvelous  forbearance.  The  man  who.  In  the  World 
War  and  the  present  conflict,  has  been  guilty  of  such  colossal 
military  and  other  blunders,  and  who,  if  It  is  seriously  desired 
that  the  British  Empire  shall  not  perish,  ought  never  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  Its  fate — this  man.  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  self-anolntcd  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations,  iS 
now  eager  to  commit  the  crowning  blunder  of  his  career,  an  as- 
sault upon  Ireland. 

If  Mr,  Churchill  were  fit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  in 
these  crucial  days  for  the  British  Empire,  he  would  extol  the 
neutral  policy  of  the  Irish  Government.  Moreover,  he  would  Im- 
mediately consummate  a  final  act  of  reparation  toward  Ireland. 
Including  th^  wiping  out  of  the  Hitlerlan  desjXDtlsm  established  at 
Belfast  by  England  20  years  ago.  with  Jurisdiction  over  a  sixth  of 
Ireland's  territory,  and  whose  record  against  civil  and  religious 
llt>erty  is  nothing  less  than  appalling. 

Instead  of  restoring  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Irish  Nation 
and  recognizing  Its  complete  sovereignty,  Winston  Churchill,  arduous 
warrior  of  human  rights,  announces  to  the  world  that  he  heartily 
approves  of  Irish  partition  and  the  Hitlerlan  regime  at  Belfast,  and 
that  the  Independence  of  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Government  means  nothing  to  him. 

Winston  Churchill's  brutal  words  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  her 
neutrality  were  read  with  unusual  delight  by  Adolf  Hitler 

It  rests  with  him  whether  they  shall  fructify  into  further  aid  and 
comfort  for  his  fellow  fuehrer  in  Berlin. 

Tragic  circumstances  sometimes  give  rise  to  amusing  incidents. 
The  performance  of  the  real-life  tragedian.  Winston  Churchill.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  moved  one  of  our 
so-called  American  newspapers  to  sp>eak  of  Britain  as  Ireland's 
"mother  country."  Of  course,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  is  far  otherwise,  British  authorities  themselves  bCiir 
witness  to  this,  Oiie  of  these,  the  Honorable  Colin  Lindsey.  brothi-r 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcaves.  has  this  to  say.  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Emmet  in  Ireland  Under  EInglish  Rule: 

"Before  England  was  born  into  the  family  of  nations  Ireland  was 
an  autonomy  recognized  as  such  by  contemporary  races. 

"When  Albion  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  and  savage  people 
Ireland  was  in  the  height  of  prosperity.  WTien  the  An^lo-Snxons 
were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  Ireland  was  possessed  of  a  settled 
government  and  was  administered  by  wise  laws  so  ancient  that  no 
one  knows  precisely  the  period  of  their  first  promulgation.  When 
this  country  (England)  was  remarkable  for  its  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality Ireland  was  celebrated  for  her  culture  and  civilization, 

"When  St    Augustine  was  preaching  to  the  heathen,  when  Ethel- 

bert  was  receiving  baptism,  when  Alfred  was  a  wanderer  Ireland  was 
sending  forth  her  mls.sionarles  all  over  the  world,  spreading  every- 
where the  gospel  and  civilization. 

"When  tlie  foundations  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  laid  the  colleges  of  Ireland  had  long  been  flourishing 
seats  of  learning,  imparting  to  all  who  came  to  her  schools  knowledge 
and  truth, 

"Ireland  can  assert  what  no  other  existing  kingdom  or  state  can 
say.  that  her  history  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  antiquity  and  that  her 
era  of  barbarl.sm  belongs  to  prehistoric  times." 

In  his  outrageous  conduct  toward  Ireland  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  5th  of  November  1940  Winston  Churchill  set  In  motion 
a  chain  of  events  of  the  most  fateful  character  for  the  British  Empire 
and  pave  the  despot  of  Ciermany  further  proof  that  the  "hero"  of 
Call  poll.  Dakar,  and  other  exploits  la  Just  his  man  for  the  position 
Of  Prime  Minister  of  BriUln. 

WnxiAM  Gaimw. 
Editor  and  Publisher.  New  York  Enquirer. 


(From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  January  2,  19381 

(The  document  hereunder,  addressed  tn  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland,  has  been  signed  on  parchment  by  268  Members  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  (Including  80  United  States  Senators)  and, 
in  addition,  by  19  State  Governors  and  several  other  leading  citizens. 
The  names  and  titles  of  those  signing  the  document  are  reproduced 
below.) 

A   MESSAGE  OF  GOOD   WILL  FROM  THE  VNITCO  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

To  Hon.  Eamon  de  Valera, 

Dublin.  Ireland: 
We  are  glad  to  Join  with  our  good  friend  Mr.  Wllllan  GrtfDn.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  in  sending  you,  and 
through  you  the  Irish  Nation,  an  expression  of  ardent  congratulation 
on  the  birth  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  December  29,  1937.  consequent 
upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  new  constitution  recently  ratified 
by  popular  vote. 

The  ties  between  your  country  and  ours  have  always  been  strong 
and  cordial.  In  sending  you  this  message  we  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  warm  friendship  which  Benjamin  Franklin  voiced  In  his 
famous  address,  To  the  Good  People  of  Ireland,  during  our  own 
War  of  Independence,  wherein  Ireland  and  her  sons  played  such  a 
memorable  part. 

"I  have  In  my  commission."  declared  Franklin,  from  Versailles, 
France,  "to  repeat  to  you.  my  good  friends,  the  cordial  concern  that 
Congress  takes  in  everj'thing  that  relates  to  the  happiness  of 
Ireland 

We  regard  the  adoption  of  the  new  Irl.sh  Constitution  and  the 
emergence  of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  events  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, because  we  see  In  them  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  people  to 
genuine  democratic  government,  and  because  they  furnish  a  happy 
augury  for  the  attainment  of  lasting  peace,  understanding,  and 
friendship  between  the  Irl.sh  and  British  peoples,  a  consummation  of 
vital  consequence  not  alone  to  the  British  and  Irish  p>eoples  but  to 
the  world  at  large. 

We  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  magnificent  progress  which 
your  country  has  made  li".  recent  years,  and  cherish  the  fervent  hope 
that  every  success  will  attend  the  new  state  of  Ireland. 

To  yourself  personally  we  send  an  assurance  of  our  highest  regard 
and  esteem. 

Congress  of  the  United  States:  Key  Plttman,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  William  B,  Bankhead.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Royal  S  Copeland,  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  Robert  R  Reynolds,  Senator  from 
North  Carolina;  Edwin  C,  Johnson,  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado; John  H  Bankhead,  2d,  Senator  from  Alabama; 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  Pat 
Harrison,  Senator  from  Mississippi;  Joseph  C,  O'Ma- 
honey.  Senator  from  Wyoming;  William  Glbbs  McAdoo, 
Senator  from  California;  Prentiss  M  Brown.  Senator 
from  Michigan;  Robert  M,  La  Follette.  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin; Pat  McCarran.  Senator  from  Nevada:  William  E, 
Borah,  Senator  from  Idaho;  Ernest  W,  Gibson.  Senator 
from  Vermont;  John  G,  Townscnd,  Jr,.  Senator  from  Del- 
aware; Joseph  F,  Guffey,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  Guy 
.  M.  Gillette.  Senator  from  Iowa;  Charles  L,  McNary, 
Senator  from  Oregon;  Ellison  D,  Smith,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina;  Carl  A,  Hatch,  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico; Key  Plt'man.  Senator  from  Nevada;  William  H, 
Smathers.  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  Herbert  E,  Hitch- 
cock, S?nator  from  South  Dakota;  EUbert  D,  Thomas. 
Senator  from  Utah;  Arthur  Capper.  Senator  from  Kansas: 
Allen  J,  Ellender.  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Harry  Flood 
Byrd.  Senator  from  Virginia;  Aiben  W,  Barkley,  Senator 
from  Kentucky;  Dennis  Chavez.  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico: A.  Harry  Moore,  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  James 
J.  Davis.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  Rush  D.  Holt. 
Senator  from  West  Virginia;  Millard  E.  Tydings.  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland;  Warren  R.  Austin,  Senator  from 
Vermont;  Claude  Pepper.  Senator  from  Florida;  Richard 
B.  Russell.  Jr..  Senator  from  Georgia;  Frederick  Van 
Nuys.  Senator  from  Indiana;  Vic  Donahey.  Senator  from 
Ohio;  Elmer  Thomas,  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Homer 
T,  Bone,  Senator  from  Washington;  Charles  O,  Andrews, 
Senator  from  Florida:  James  T,  Pope.  Senator  from 
Idaho:  Theodore  O,  Bilbo,  Senator  from  Mississippi; 
Clyde   L,   Herring,   Senator   from    Iowa;    William   H.   Dle- 

terlch.,  Senator  from  Illinois;  William  J.  Bulow,  Senator 
from  South  Dakota;  Walter  F.  George.  Senator  from 
Georgia:  Kenneth  McKellar.  Senator  from  Tennessee: 
Henrlk  Shipstead.  Senator  from  Minnesota;  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg,  Senator  from  Michigan;  Wallace  H.  White. 
Jr.,  Senator  from  Maine;  Augustine  Lonergan,  Senator 
from  Connecticut;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts;  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Frederick  Hale.  Senator  from  Maine:  H,  Styles 
Bridges.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire:  George  L,  Rad- 
cUffe.  Senator  from  Maryland;  Robert  F,  Wagner,  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  George  McGUl.  Senator  from  Kansas: 
Josh  Lee.  Senator  from  Oklahoma:  Harry  8,  Truman. 
Senator  from  Ml.s«3url;  Fred  H.  Brown,  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire:  Edward  R.  Burke.  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska; Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Senator  from  California; 
Ernest  Lundeen,  Senator  from  Minnesota:  M.  M.  Logan. 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  James  E.  Murray,  Senator  from 
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MontanA:  Lynn  J.  Frasler.  Senator  from  North  Dakota: 
Jobn  H.  Overton.  Senator  from  Ix>ulslana:  Dixie  Bibb 
Ormves.  Senator  from  Alabama;  Carter  Olaaa,  Senator 
from  Virginia;  F.  Ryan  Duffy.  Senator  from  Wisconsin; 
H.  H.  Scbwarts.  Senator  from  WycnnLng;  Oeorge  W. 
Nocrla.  Senator  from  Nebraska;  Lewis  Schwellenbach. 
Senator  from  Washington:  Frederick  Steiwer.  Senator 
from  Oregon;  Robert  J.  BulUey,  Senator  from  Ohio; 
David  I.  Walab,  Senator  from  BCassachusetts;  Morris 
Sheppard.  Senator  from  Texas;  Hattie  W.  Caraway.  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas;  Sherman  Mlnton.  Senator  from  In- 
diana; James  A.  Ol^eary,  Representative  from  New  York; 
Donald  L.  OToole.  Representative  from  New  York;  Sam 
Hotobs.  Representative  from  Alabama;  W.  Sterling  Cole. 
Representative  from  New  York;  John  O'Connor.  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York;  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Repre- 
sentative from  California;  Edward  J.  Hart,  Representa- 
ttve  from  New  Jersey;  Francis  K.  Walter.  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  Dicksteln,  Representative 
from  New  York;  Raymond  8.  McKeough.  Representative 
from  Illinois:  Michael  J.  Stack.  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania:  Ralph  O.  Brewster.  Representative  from 
Maine;  Fred  Cununlngs,  Representative  from  Colorado; 
William  B.  Bankhead.  Representative  from  Alabama; 
Sam  Raybum.  Representative  from  Texas;  Compton  I. 
White.  Representative  from  Idaho;  William  T.  Byrne. 
Representative  from  New  York;  Emanuel  Celler.  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York;  Thomas  P.  Ford,  Representa- 
tive from  California;  James  P.  McGranery.  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania;  Oliver  W.  Prey.  Representative 
Iran  Pennsylvania:  James  H.  Olldea.  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania;  John  W.  McCormack.  Representative  from 
Massachusetts;  Gerald  J.  Bolleau.  Representative  from 
Wisconsin;  J.  Joseph  Smith,  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut; Edward  A.  Kelly,  Representative  from  Illinois; 
Ouy  J.  Swope,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  Kramer.  Representative  from  California;  Law- 
rence J.  Connery.  Representative  from  Massachusetts: 
John  P.  Dockweller.  Representative  from  California; 
William  B.  Barry.  Representative  from  New  York;  James 
M.  Fltspatrlck.  Representative  from  New  York;  John  H. 
Kerr.  Representative  from  North  Carolina;  John 
McOroarty.  Representative  from  California;  Millard  F. 
Caldwell.  Representative  from  Florida;  Herman  P.  Eber- 
bart^.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania;  James  J. 
Lanaetta.  Representative  from  New  York;  J.  Harold  Plan- 
nery.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania:  C.  Arthur  An- 
derson. Representative  from  Missouri;  Charles  F. 
McLaughlin.  Representative  from  Nebraska;  Maury 
Maverick,  Representative  from  Texas;  Patrick  J.  Boland, 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania;  Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
Representative  from  New  York;  Martin  L.  Sweeney.  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio:  Edward  A.  Kenney.  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey:  C.  Jasper  Bell,  Representative  from 
IClsaourl;  James  P.  O'Connor.  Representative  from  Mon- 
tana: William  J.  Fitzgerald.  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut: James  M.  Mead.  Representative  from  New  York; 
WUllam  I.  Slrovich.  Representative  from  New  York; 
Robert  L.  Mouton,  Representative  from  Louisiana;  John 
J.  Cochran.  Representative  from  Missouri;  Mathew  J. 
Merritt,  Representative  from  New  York;  Edward  L. 
O'Neill.  Representative  from  New  Jersey;  George  B. 
Kelly,  Representative  from  New  York;  Robert  L.  IDough- 
ton.  Representative  from  North  Carolina;  Thomas 
OHfalley,  Representative  from  Wisconsin;  Michael  J. 
Bradley.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania;  Leon  Sacks. 
Re]»-esentatlve  from  Pennsylvania;  Virginia  E.  Jenckes. 
Representative  from  Indiana;  Fred  L.  Cravrford.  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan:  Bert  Lord,  Representative  from 
New  York;  Wilbum  Cartwright,  Representative  from 
Oklahoma;  Edward  C.  Klcher.  Representative  from  Iowa; 
William  P.  Lambertaon.  Representative  from  Kansas;  J. 

WIU  Tsylor.  Representative  from  Tennessee:  Paul  W. 
Shafcr.  Representative  from  Michigan;  Braswell  D.  Deen. 
Representative  from  Georgia:  Frank  W.  Fries:  Represent- 
ative from  Dltnols:  John  IfcSweeney,  Representative 
ttom  Ohio;  John  Luecke.  Representative  from  Michigan; 
Richard  M.  Simpson.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania: 
Bam  D.  McReynolds.  Representative  from  Tennessee: 
A.  J.  KUiott.  Representative  from  California;  U.  8.  Guyer. 
Repna»nt«tlve  tnm  Kansas;  Walter  M.  Pierce,  Repre- 
sentative from  Oregon:  Sam  C.  Massingale.  Representa- 
tive nrotn  OkJalKxna:  John  J.  Sparkman.  Representative 
(rooB  Alabama:  Benjamin  Jarrett.  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Wc^verton,  Representative  from 
Hew  Jersey:  Prank  Qu-lson.  Representative  from  Kansas; 
John  B.  Rankin.  Representative  from  Mississippi:  James 
C.  Oliver.  Representative  from  Maine;  Fred  J.  Douglas. 
Representative  from  New  York;  William  L.  Nelson.  Rep- 
resentative from  Missouri;  WUllam  M.  Whittlngton.  Rep- 
resentative from  llissisBlppl;  John  R.  lifurdock.  Repre- 
sentative from  Arizona;  J.  Mark  Wilcox.  Representative 
from  F1«^da:  Andrew  J.  Transue.  Representative  from 
mchlgan:  A.  Leonard  Allen.  Representative  frcm  Louisi- 
ana; Antbony  A  Fleger.  Representative  from  Ohio;  James 
A.  Shan!ey.  Representative  frcm  Connecticut:  Martin  J. 
Keiuiedy,  Representative  from   New  York;   Frank  J.  G, 


Dorsey.    Representative    from    Peniwylvanfa:    Joseph    A 
Gavagan.    Representative    from   New   York:    Marcellus   H. 
Bvana.  Representative  from  New  York:  Arthur  D.  Healev. 
Representative   from    Massachusetts:    Andrew   L.   Somers. 
Representative   frcm    New   York;    Emmet   O'Neal.   Repre- 
senutive  from  Kentucky;  John  J.  Dempsey.  Representa- 
tive from  New  Mexico;  J.  Burrwood  Daly.  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania;    Laurence  P.   Arnold.    Representative 
from  Illinois;  T   Alan  Golds  through.  Representative  from 
Maryland;    Stephen    W.    GambrlU.    Representative    from 
Maryland;  John  H.  Tolan.  Representative  from  California; 
Charles    L.    Gifford.    Representative    from    Massachusetts; 
Hugh    M.   Rlgney.   Representative  from    Illinois:    John   G. 
Dingell.   Representative    from    Michigan;    H     P    Kopple- 
mann.  Rrpi-esentatlve  from  Connecticut;  J.  Hardin  Peter- 
son. Representative  from  Florida;   John  W    Boehne.  Jr.. 
Representative   from    Indiana:    George   H     Mahon.    Repre- 
sentative from   Texas:    Thomas   O.   Burch.   Representative 
from  Virginia;  Herron  Pearson.  Representative  from  Ten- 
nessee: Clarence  P.  Lea.  Representative  from  California; 
Allen  T.  Treadway.   Representative  from   Massachusetts; 
Arthur  W.   Mitchell.   Representative   from   Illinois;    Henry 
O.  Teigan.  Representative  from  Minnesota:  Jerry  J.  O  Con- 
nell.  Representative  from  Montana;  William  Lemke.  Rep- 
resentative   from   North   Dakota;    Prank   W.   Totiey.    Jr., 
Representative  from  New  Jersey;  William  M.  Citron.  Rep- 
resentative from  Connecticut:  Thomas  H    Cullen.  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York:  Edward  W.  Curley.  Reprf  sen'a- 
tlve  from  New  York;  Caroline  ODay.  Representative  from 
New  York;  Peter  J    De  Muth.  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania: Claude  A.  Fuller.  Representative  from  Arkansas; 
Albert  Thomas,  Representative  from  Texas:  Vincent  Har- 
rington. Representative  from  Iowa;  Arthur  B.  Jenks.  Rep- 
resentative from  New  Hampshire:  Clyde  L.  Garrett,  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas;  A.  Willis  Robertson.  Representative 
from  Virginia;  Melvln  J.  Maas.  Representative  from  Min- 
nesota;   David  J    Lewis.    Representative    from   Maryland; 
Don   Gingery.   Representative   from   Pennsylvania:    Elmer 
J.  Ryan,  Representative  from  MinnescU;  Hugh  Peterson. 
Representative    from    Georgia:    Brooks    Fletcher.    Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio;  Edwin  V.  Champion.  Representative 
from  Illinois:  Otha  D.  Wearln.  Representative  from  Iowa; 
Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  Represtntative  from  Massachu- 
setts; Dow  W  Harter.  Representative  from  Ohio;  James  I. 
Parley.  Representative  from  Indiana;   August  H.  Andre- 
sen.  Representative  from  Minnesota;  Leonard  W  Schuetz, 
Representative  from  Illinois;   Knute  Hl!l.   Representative 
from  Washington:    D.   Lane  Powers.   Representative   from 
New    Jersey;     Chester    Thompson,    Representative    from 
Illinois;    J     W.    Robinson.    Representative    from    Utah; 
James  A.  Meeks.  Representative  from  Illinois;  Clifford  R. 
Hope.    Representative    from    Kansas;    William    J     Driver, 
Representative  from  Arkansas:   George  W.  Johnson.  Rep- 
resentative   from    West    Virginia;    Samuel    B     Pettcnglll, 
Representative  from  Indiana:    John  J.  McGrath.  Repre- 
sentative from  California:  Michael  K.  Rellly.  Representa- 
tive  from   Wisconsin:    Rene   L    DeRouen.    Representative 
from  Louisiana:  James  G.  Scritgham.  Representative  from 
Nevada:  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  Representative  from  Michigan; 
Clarence  E.  Hancock.  Representative  from  New  York:  SjI 
Bloom.  Representative  from  New  York;  Daniel   A    Roed. 
Representative  from  New  York:  William  B.  Umstead.  Rep- 
resentative from  North  Carolina:  Rosi  A    Collins.  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi;   Harold  Knutson.  Representa- 
tive from   Minnesota:    Jed   Johnson.   Representative   from 
Oklahoma;  E  E  Cox,  Representative  from  Georgia:  Frank 
Crowther.    Representative    from    New    York;    Thomas    A. 
Jenkins.    Representative    from    Ohio:    Pred    C     Gilchrist. 
Representative   from    Iowa:    Abe   Murdock.   Representative 
from  Utah:  Roy  O    Woodruff.  Representative  from  Michi- 
gan; W    D    McParlane.  Representative  f:om  Texas:   Wil- 
liam H  Sutphln   Representative  from  New  Jersey;  Theron 
McCampbell.  Representative  from  New  Jersey:  Charles  O. 
Blnderup.    Representative    from    Nebraska:     Bertrand     W. 
Gearhart.  Representative  from  California:  Frank  H.  Buck, 
Repre.«entative   from    California:    Hamilton    Fish.    Repre- 
sentative from  New  York;   Charles  A.   Plumley.  Repre- 
sentative   from    Vermont:    Pete    Jarman.    Representative 
from  Alabama:  John  A.  Martin.  Representative  from  Colo- 
rado:   Plnly   H.   Gray.   Representative   from    Indiana:    Wil- 
liam R.  Them.  Representative  from  Ohio;  Francis  H  Case, 
Representative  from  South  DakoU;  Paul  Brown.  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia;   Edward  V    Ixac.  Representstlve 
from  California. 
Governors  of  States  and  others:   M.  Clifford  Townsend,  Gov- 
ernor   of     Indiana;     Elmer    A.    Benson,     Qovemiar     of 
Minnesota;    Charles    H.    Martin,    Goveriwr    of    Oregon; 
Cornelius  D.  Scully,  mayor  of  Pittsburgh:  William  Langer. 
Governor  of  North  IDakota:  Samuel  Wilder  King.  Delegate 
from    Hawaii;    George   W.    Freyermuth,    mavor    of   South 
Bend;  John  L.  Carey,  mayor  of  Dearborn;  Henry  Homer 
Governor  of  riinols:  R  W  Leche.  Governor  of  Louisiana;' 
Leslie   Jensen.    Governor   of  South    Dakota:    BarzlIIa    W. 
Clark.    Governor    of    Idaho:    Charles    L.    Dunn,    mayor    of 
Northampton:  John  Boyd  Thacher.  2d.  mayor  of  Albany: 
Harry  W   Nice.  Governor  of  Maryland:   George  C    Perry 
Governor  of  Virginia:   George  A.  Qiilgley.  mayor  of  New 
Britain;    James   V.    Allred.   Governor    of    Texas;    OUn   D. 
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Johnston.  Governor  of  Bouth  Carolina;  George  D  Aiken, 
Governor  of  Vermont;  Harold  G.  Hoffman.  Governor  of 
New  Jersey:  Robert  B.  Qulnn.  Governor  of  Rhode  Island; 
Albert  B  Chandler,  Governor  of  Kentucky;  Lloyd  C  Stark. 
Governor  of  Missouri;  Oorden  Browning,  Governor  of 
Tennessee;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  late  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  former  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines:  Joseph  Gum,  biographer  of  Commodore  John 
Barry,  father  of  the  American  Navy,  and  Charles  Carroll, 
Of  Carrollton;  Edward  J.  Kelly,  mayor  of  Chicago;  Leslie 
A.  Miller.  Governor  of  Wyoming;  William  Griffin,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and  American 
member  of  the  Permanent  UrUted  States-Polish  Arbitra- 
tion Commission. 


A  New  Order  of  the  Ages 
EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
,  ber  18).  1940 


ARMISTICE  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDEINT 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  on  Armistice  Day.  November  11.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suidress  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  this  day.  which  commemorates  the  end  of  fighting  between 
human  beings  In  a  World  War,  it  is  permissible  for  me  to  search 
far  back  in  the  history  of  civilization  In  order  to  visualize  Important 
trends 

On  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  has  reposed  in  the  loving  care  of  a  long  line  of  Secretaries 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  appear  the.^e  words.  "Novus  ordo 
seclorum."  which  means,  "A  new  order  of  the  ages." 

In  almost  every  century  since  the  day  that  recorded  history 
began  people  have  thought  that  they  were  creating  or  establ  shlng 
some  kind  of  "new  order  of  the  ages." 

But  in  the  scheme  of  civilization  from  which  ours  descends  I 
suppose  that  we  can  properly  recognize  that  In  2.500  years  there 
have  been  only  a  very  few  "new  orders"  in  the  development  of  human 
living  under  a  thing  called  government. 

Without  question,  the  philosophy  of  orderly  government  in  which 
the  governed  had  some  form  of  voice  in  a  civilized  society  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  while  the  philosophy  of  democracy  was  there  first  expressed 
In  words  and  on  paper  the  practice  of  It  was  by  no  means  consistent, 
and  was  confined  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  human  beings  and 
to  a  relatively  small  geographical  area. 

We  came  to  the  age  of  Rome — an  age  of  a  strange  admixture  of 
elections  and  laws  and  military  conquest  and  personal  dictatorship. 
It  was  an  age  which  extended  the  civilization  of  the  period  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  then  known  world.  It  was  an  age  which  forced 
Its  own  conception  of  lavts  and  ways  of  life  on  millions  of  less 
civilized  people  who  previously  had  lived  under  tribal  custom  or 
centralized  direction.     Definitely.  Rome  was  an  age. 

With  Rome's  collapse  and  the  overrunning  of  Europe  by  vast 
population  movements  from  farther  east,  orderly  progress  deterio- 
rated, and  the  sword  drove  learning  Into  hiding.  That  dark  period 
could  hardly  be  called  an  age  because  It  was  an  interim  between 
ages 

Tben.  with  the  reawakening  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  with  the 
Crusades,  the  feudal  system,  the  guilds,  the  kings,  and  the 
Renaissance,  that  age  which  immediately  preceded  our  own  was 
born  and  grew  and  flovrlshed.  That  was  an  era  of  enormous  dis- 
tinction— arts  and  literature  and  education  and  exploration- 
marching  armies,  barons,  and  empires.  Human  security  was  still 
nonexistent — democracy  was  not  permitted. 

Toward  its  cloee.  however,  the  appearance  of  tiny  movements  in 
tiny  places,  led  by  tiny  people  forecast  Uie  next  vast  step  for- 
ward—the era  of  1776— the  age  In  which,  thank  God.  we  stUl 
Uve 

Those  beginnings  originated,  it  Is  true.  In  the  old  world — ^among 
the  philc^ophers.  among  the  seekers  of  many  kinds  of  freedom 
forbidden  by  those  who  governed. 

Those  beginnings  found  their  freest  development  In  the  colonies 
that  were  organized  along  the  seaboard  of  North  America.  There. 
by  the  processes  of  trial  and  error,  democracy  as  It  has  since  been 
accepted   in  so  many  lands,  had  its  birth  and   its  training. 

There  came  into  being  the  first  far-flung  government  In  all  the 
world  whose  cardinal  principle  was  democracy — the  United  States 
Of  America. 


We  must  accept  that  as  fact  because,  truly  and  fundamentally,  it 
was  a  new  order — nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before.  We 
must  accept  it  because  the  new  order  spread  into  aloMsst  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  spread  in  many  forms,  and  over  the  next 
century  almost  all  peoples  had  acquired  some  form  of  popular 
expression  of  opinion,  some  form  of  election,  of  franchise,  of  the 
right  to  be  heard.  The  Americas  and  the  British  Isles  led  the  world 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  democracy  among  peoples  great  and  small. 

And  the  world  as  a  whole  felt  with  much  right  that  it  had 
discarded  feudalism,  conquest,  and  dictatorship. 

People  felt  that  way  until  1914.  when  a  definite  effort  was  made  In 
a  part  of  the  world  to  destroy  this  existing  "new  order  of  the  ages" — 
to  destroy  it  after  its  relatively  short  trial  and  to  substitute  for  It 
the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  The  attempt  failed  22  years 
ago  today. 

You  and  I  who  ser^-ed  In  the  period  of  the  World  War  have  faced 
in  later  years  unpatriotic  efforts  by  some  of  our  own  countrymen  to 
make  us  t>elieve  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  own  Nation  were 
wholly  In  vain. 

A  hundred  years  from  now  historians  will  brand  such  efforts  as 
puny  and  false. 

A  hundred  years  from  now  historians  will  say  rightly  that  the 
World  War  preserved  the  new  order  of  the  ages  for  at  least  a  whole 
generation— a  full  20  years — and  that  if  the  Axis  of  1918  had  been 
successful  In  military  victory  over  the  associated  nations  resistance 
on  behalf  of  democracy  in  1940  would  have  been  wholly  Impossible. 

America  therefore  is  proud  of  its  share  in  maintaining  the  era  of 
democracy  in  that  war  in  which  we  took  part.  America  is  proud  of 
you  who  served — and  ever  will  Ije  proud. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  era  cf  democracy  In  human 
affairs  can  or  will  be  snuffed  out  In  our  lifetime  I,  for  one.  do  not 
believe  that  mere  force  will  be  successful  in  sterilizing  the  seeds 
which  had  taken  such  firm  root  as  a  harbinger  of  better  lives  for 
mankind  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the  world  will  revert  either 
to  a  modern  form  of  ancient  slavery  or  to  controls  vested  in  modern 
feudalism  or  modern  emperors  or  modern  dictators  or  modern 
oligarchs  in  these  days.  The  very  people  under  their  iron  heels 
will  themselves  rebel 

What  are  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  years  in  the  lifetime  of  any 
of  us?  We,  alive  today,  live  and  think  in  terms  of  our  grandparenu. 
and  our  own  parents,  and  ourselves,  and  our  children— yes;  and  our 
grandchildren  We.  alive  today — not  in  the  cxlstant  democracies 
alone  but  also  amont?  the  populations  of  the  smaller  nations  already 
overrun — are  thinking  in  the  larger  terms  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  order  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  and  in  which  we  intend 
to  continue. 

We  recognize  certain  facts  of  1940  which  did  not  exist  in  1918 — a 
need  for  the  elimination  cf  aggressive  armaments:  a  need  for  the 
breaking  down  of  barriers  in  a  more  closely  knitted  world;  a  need 
for  restoring  honor  in  the  written  and  spoken  word.  We  recognize 
that  the  procefses  of  democracies  must  be  greatly  improved  in  order 
that  we  may  attain  those  purposes 

But  over  and  above  the  present  we  recognize  and  salute  the  eternal 
verities  that  lie  with  us  in  the  future  of  mankind. 

You,  the  men  of  1917  and  1913.  helped  to  preserve  those  truths  of 
democracy  for  our  generation. 

We  still  unite,  we  still  strive  mightily  to  preserve  intact  that  new 
order  of  the  ages  founded  by  the  fathers  of  America. 


Loyal  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,    November    18    {legislative    day    of    Wednesday, 

September  18).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   WENDELL  WIT.T.KIE.   NOVEMBER    11.    1940 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have   inserted   in   the   Appendix  of   the   Record   the   text   of 

Mr,  Willkie's  Loyal  Opposition  address,  which  was  delivered 
on  Armistice  Day.  November  11,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

People  of  America.  22  years  ago  today  a  great  conflict  raging 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  came  to  an  end.  The  guns  were  silent. 
A  new  era  of  peace  began  and  for  that  era  the  people  of  our  western 
world — our  democratic  world — held  the  highest  hopes. 

Those  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  democratic  way  of  life 
did  not  become  stronger— It  became  weaker.  The  spirit  of  consti- 
tutional government  flickered  like  a  dying  lamp,  and  within  the 
last  year  or  so  the  light  from  that  lamp  has  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

We  In  America  watched  darkness  fall  up)on  Europe,  and,  as  we 
watched,  there  approached  an  important  time  for  us — the  national 
election  of  1940. 
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In  ttut  electi<m.  and  In  our  atutudes  after  that  election,  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  see  an  example  of  democracy  In  action — an 
exampl«  of  a  great  people  faithful  to  their  Constitution  and  to  their 
elected  refMesentatlves. 

CAva  HOPS  TO  muxioks 

The  cumpalgn  preceding  this  election  stirred  us  deeply.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  us  who  had  never  been  active  In  politics  took  part 
In  It.  The  peofrie  flocked  to  the  polling  places  In  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before  In  history. 

Nearly  SOXXW.OOO  people  exercised  on  November  5  the  right  of  the 
franchise — the  precloiis  right  which  we  Inherited  from  our  fore- 
fkthers.  and  which  we  must  cherish  and  pass  on  to  future 
generations. 

Thus  It  came  about  tbat.  although  constitutional  government  had 
been  blotted  out  elsewhere,  here  men  and  women  kept  It  trium- 
phantly alive. 

No  matter  which  side  you  were  on.  on  that  day.  remember  that 
this  great  free  expression  of  our  faith  in  the  free  system  of  govern- 
ment must  have  given  hope  to  millions  upon  millions  of  others — 
on  the  heroic  island  of  Britain — In  the  ruined  cities  of  Prance  and 
Belgium— yes:  perhaps  even  to  people  In  Germany  and  Italy.  It 
has  given  hope  wherever  man  hopes  to  be  free. 

In  the  campaign  preceding  this  election,  serious  Issues  were  at 
stake.  People  became  bitter.  Many  things  were  said,  which,  in 
calmer  moments,  might  have  been  left  unsaid  or  might  have  been 
worded  more  thoughtfully. 

But  we  Americans  know  that  the  bitterness  Is  a  distortion,  not 
a  true  reflection  of  what  is  in  our  hearts.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  there  Is  no  bitterness  in  mine.    I  hope  there  Is  none  in  yours. 

OWX    KIM    aXSPIBCT 

We  have  elected  Franklin  Roosevelt  President.  He  Is  your  Pres- 
ident. He  Is  my  President.  We  all  of  us  owe  him  the  respect  due 
to  his  high  office.  We  give  him  that  respect.  We  will  support 
him  with  our  best  efforts  for  our  country.  And  we  pray  that  God 
may  guide  his  hand  during  the  next  4  years  in  the  supreme  task  of 
«Klmlnlstertng  the  affairs  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  democratic  system  that  the 
majority  rules.  The  function  of  the  minority,  however,  is  equally 
fundamental.  It  is  about  the  function  of  tnat  minority — 22.000  000 
people,  nearly  half  of  our  electorate,  that  I  wlah  to  talk  to  you 
tonight. 

A  vital  element  in  the  balanced  operation  of  democracy  Is  a 
strong,  alert,  and  watchful  opposition.  That  Is  our  task  for  the 
next  4  years.  We  must  constitute  oiirsclves  a  vigorous,  loyal  and 
public-spirited  opposition  party. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  to  a 
threatening  world,  the  minority  shotild  now  surrender  its  convic- 
tions and  join  the  majority.  This  would  mean  that  in  the  United 
8tat«8  of  America  there  would  be  only  one  dominant  party;  only 
one  economic  philosophy;  <xily  one  political  phUosophy  of  life.  This 
Is  a  totalitarian  Idea;  it  is  a  slave  Idea;  it  mtist  be  rejected  utterly. 

The  British  people  are  xinifled  with  a  unity  almoet  unexampled 
In  history  for  its  endurance  and  Its  valor.  Yet  that  unity  coexists 
with  an  unimpaired  freedom  of  criticism  and  of  suggestion. 

■KJBCTS    COaUTXON    mXAS 

In  the  continual  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 

of  Lords,  all  of  the  Oovernment's  policies — its  taxation.  Its  expendi- 
tures, its  mUltary  and  naval  policies.  Its  basic  economic  policies 

are  brought  under  steady,  friendly,  loyal,  critical  review.     Britain 
stirvlves.  free.    Let  us  Americans  choose  no  lesser  freedom. 

In  Britain  some  opposition  party  leaders  are  members  of  thp  gov- 
ernment and  some  say  that  a  similar  device  should  be  adopted  here. 
That  Is  a  false  conception  of  our  Government.  When  a  leader  of  the 
British  Uberal  Party  or  of  the  British  Labor  Party  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Churchill  Cabinet,  he  becomes— from  the  British  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view— an  equal  of  Mr.  ChurchilPs. 

This  is  because  the  British  Cabinet  la  a  committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  Is  a  committee  of  equals,  wherein  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  chairman,  a  lofty  chairman,  and  yet  a  chairman.  The  other 
members  arc  his  colleagues. 

With  us  the  situation  Is  different.  Ovu  executive  branch  is  not 
a  committee  of  our  Congress.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  not 
his  colleagues.  They  are  his  administrative  subordinates  Thcv 
are  subject  to  his  orders. 

An  American  President  could  fill  his  whole  Cabinet  with  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party  and  still  our  administration  would  not  be  a 
two-piuty  administration.  It  would  be  an  administration  of  a 
majority  President  giving  orders  to  minority  representatives  of  his 
own  choosing.  These  representatives  must  concxir  In  the  Presidents 
convictions.  U  they  do  not  they  have  no  alternaUve  except  to 
resign. 

SHADOW  OF  VTHTTT 

Clearly  no  such  device  can  give  us  In  this  country  any  self  re- 
specting agreement  between  majority  and  minority  for  concerted 
effort  toward  the  national  welfare.  Such  a  plan  for  us  wotild  be  but 
the  shadow — not  the  substance  of  tinlty. 

Our  American  unity  cmnnot  be  made  with  words  or  gestures  It 
must  be  forged  between  the  kleas  of  the  opposition  and  the  prac- 
tices and  poUdes  of  the  administration.  Ouia  Is  a  government  of 
principle*  and  not  one  merely  of  men.  Any  member  of  the  minority 
party,  though  willing  to  die  for  his  country,  still  retains  the  rteht  to 
crltlclae  the  poUctes  of  the  Qovemment.  This  right  Is  imbedded  in 
oiu-  consUtutlonal  system.  "**««*uea  m 


We  who  stand  ready  to  serve  our  country  behind  our  Commander 
in  Chief,  nevertheless  retain  the  right,  and  I  will  say  the  duty,  to 
debate  the  course  of  our  Goveriunent.  Ours  is  a  two-party  system. 
Should  we  ever  permit  one  party  to  dominate  our  lives  entirely  de- 
UKxrracy  would  collapse  and  we  would  have  dictatorship. 

Therefore  to  you  who  have  so  sincerely  given  yourselves  to  this 
cause,  which  you  chose  me  to  lead.  I  say:  "Your  function  during  the 
next  4  years  is  that  of  the  loyal  opposition."  You  believe  deeply  in 
the  principles  that  we  stood  for  in  the  recent  camapalgn.  And 
principles  are  not  like  foottjall  suits  to  be  put  on  in  order  to  play  a 
game  and  then  iaXen  off  when  the  game  Is  over. 

It  is  your  constitutional  duty  to  debate  the  policies  of  this  or  any 
other  administration  and  to  express  yoiuselves  freely  and  openly 
to  those  who  represent  you  In  your  State  and  National  Governments. 

Let  me  raise  a  single  warnlni?.  Ours  Is  a  very  powerful  opposition. 
On  November  5  we  were  a  minority  by  only  a  few  million  votes  Let 
us  not.  therefore,  fall  into  the  partisan  error  of  opposing  things  Just 
for  the  sake  of  opposition.  Ours  must  not  be  an  opposition 
against — It  must  he  an  oppo.sltlon  for — an  opposition  for  a  strong 
America,  a  productive  America.  For  only  the  productive  can  be 
strong  and  only  the  strong  can  be  free. 

OUTLINES    FRinCTPUS 

Let  me  remind  ycu  of  some  of  the  principles  for  which  we  fought 
and  which  we  hold  as  sincerely  today  as  we  did  yesterday. 

We  do  not  believe  in  unlimited  spending  of  borrowed  money; 
the  piling  up  of  bureaucracy:  the  control  of  our  electorate  by  politi- 
cal machines,  however  succf^ssfui;  the  usurpation  of  powers  reserved 
to  Congress:  the  subjugation  of  the  courts:  the  concentration  of 
enormous  authority  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive;  the  discourage- 
ment of  enterprise:  and  the  continuance  of  economic  dependei^e  for 
millions  of  our  citizens  upon  Government.  Nor  do  we  believe  In 
verbal  provocation  to  war 

We  stand  for  a  free  America — an  America  of  opportunity  created 
by  the  enterprise  and  imagination  of  its  citizens.  We  believe  that 
this  Is  the  only  kmd  of  an  America  In  which  democracy  can  In 
the  long  run  exist.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  an  America  that  offers 
hope  lor  our  youth  and  expanding  life  for  all  our  people. 

IJnder  our  philosophy  the  primary  purpose  of  government  is  to 
serve  its  people  and  to  keep  them  from  hurting  one  another.  For 
this  reason  our  Federal  Government  has  regulatory  laws  and  com- 
missions. 

For  this  reason  we  must  fight  for  the  rights  of  labor,  for  assist- 
ance to  the  farmer,  and  for  protection  for  the  unemployed,  the 
aged,  and  the  physically  handicapped. 

But  whUe  our  Government  must  thus  regulate  and  protect  us. 
It  must  not  dominate  our  lives.  We.  the  people,  are  the  masters' 
We.  the  people,  must  build  this  country.  And  we,  the  people,  must 
hold  our  elected  representatives  responsible  to  us  for  the  care  they 
take  of  our  national  credit,  our  democratic  institutions,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  cur  land. 

It  Is  in  the  light  of  these  prtnclples  and  not  of  petty  partisan 
politics  that  our  opposition  must  be  conducted.  It  Is  In  the  light 
of  these  principles  that  we  must  Join  In  debate,  without  selfishness 
and  without  fear. 

Let  me  take  as  an  example  the  danger  that  threatens  us  through 
our  national  debt. 

Two  days  after  the  election  this  administration  recommended  that 
the  national  debt  limit  be  increased  from  $49.000  000  000  to 
$65,000,000,000. 

SIGN   or  rZVKR 

Immediately  after  that  announcement  prices  on  the  New  York 
stock  Exchange  and  other  exchanges  Jumped  sharply  upward  This 
is  not  a  sign  of  health  but  a  sign  of  fever  Thoee  who  are  familiar 
with  these  things  agree  that  the  annoimcemeut  of  the  Treasury 
indicated  a  danger— sooner  or  later— of  Inflation. 

You  all  know  what  inflation  means.    You  have  lately  watched  Its 

poisonous  course  in  Europe.  It  means  a  rapid  docllne  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money— a  decline  in  what  the  doUar  will  buv 
Stated  the  other  way  around,  inflation  means  a  rise  in  the  prtce  of 
everything— food,  rent,  clothing,  amusements.  automobUes— necessi- 
ties and  luxuries.  Invariably  these  prices  rise  faster  than  wages 
with  the  result  that  the  workers  suffer  and  the  standard  of  UvIm 
decl  1  nes .  ^ 

No  man  can  say  exactly  how  big  the  national  debt  can  become 
before  causlnt?  serious  Inflation  But  some  sort  of  limit  cert^lnlv 
exists  beyond  which  lies  financial  chaos.  Such  chaos  would  Inevita- 
bly mean  the  loss  of  our  social  gains,  the  destruction  of  our  ravines 
the  rum  of  every  little  property  owner,  and  the  creation  of  vast  un- 
employment and  hardships.  It  would  mean,  finally,  the  rise  of  dicta- 
torship. These  have  been  the  results  of  financial  collapse  in  every 
country  in  the  history  of  the  worid  The  only  way  that  we  can 
avoid  them  Is  to  remain  sound  and  solvent 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  any  American  to  remain  silent  concern- 
ing such  a  danger.    I  shall  rot  be  silent  and  I  hope  you  wiirroTbl 
This  is  one  of  your  functions  as  a  minority,    But  in  fulfllllnB  o\i 
duties  as  an  opposition  party  we  must  be  c^ful  to  i  SS^S^t°vT 

We  must  help  to  show  the  way.  ^.^iiairumve. 

Thus   in  order  to  counteract  the  threat  of  Inflation  and  to  correct 

meTtfoTkeTmmSrareT-  ^  ""^  °^"  ""  "^^^  '°'  °"^  ^'^^- 

ai^ec?L^''*%fL'^Pt"KiT^  ""^P*  '^'"^  'o^  n«t»on«l  defense 
IJ»!^^f.If^^^ .     llf*   °^^^   to    be   cut    to    the    bone       Work    relief 

^^U^t^  ?^  ^°llS  JJXc^Tvf  jo^  '^^  '^"^^  '^^^^'^  ^  ^''^^  - 
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"pat  as  tott  oo"  taxes 

Second,  the  building  of  new  plants  and  new  machinery  for  the 
defense  program  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  possible  by  private 
capital.  There  should  be  no  nationalizing  under  the  guise  of  de- 
fense of  any  American  Industry,  with  a  consequent  outlay  of  Federal 
funds 

Third,  taxes  should  be  levied  so  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan.  Obviously  we  cannot  hOF>e  to  pay  for  all 
the  defense  program  as  we  go.  But  we  must  do  our  best.  That  is 
part  cf  the  sacrifice  that  we  must  make. 

Fcurth.  taxes  and  Government  restrictions  should  be  r.djusted  to 
take  the  br-akes  off  private  enterprise  so  as  to  give  It  freedom,  under 
wise  regulation,  to  release  new  Investments  and  new  energies  and 
thus  lncrea.se  the  national  Income.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  hope  to 
bear  the  oebt  and  taxes  arising  out  of  this  defense  program  with  a 
national  income  of  less  than  $100,000,000,000.  except  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  man  and  woman  who  works.  This 
$100,000,000,000  Income  can  readily  be  produced  If  we  free  private 
enterprise — not  for  profiteering  but  for  natural  development 

Fifth  and  finally,  our  Government  must  change  Its  punitive  atti- 
tude toward  both  little  and  big  businessmen.  Regulations  there 
must  be — we  r.f  the  opposition  have  consistently  recommended  that. 
But  the  day  cf  witch  hunting  is  over. 

If  this  administration  has  the  unity  of  America  really  at  heart.  It 
must  consider  without  prejudice  and  with  an  open  mind  such  recom- 
mendations of  the  opposition. 

National  unity  can  only  be  achieved  by  r'^cognlzlng  and  giving 
serious  weight  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  opposition.  Such  a  policy 
can  come  only  from  the  administration  Itself.  It  will  be  from  the 
supp.-ession  of  the  opposition  that  discord  and  disunity  will  arise. 
The  administration  has  the  ultimate  power  to  force  us  apart  or  to 
bind  us  together. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  moet  important  immediate  task  that 
confronts  us  On  this,  all  Americans  are  of  one  purpose.  There 
Is  no  disagreement  among  us  about  the  defense  of  America.  We 
stand  united  bthind  the  defense  program.  But  here  particularly, 
as  a  minority  party,  our  role  is  an  Important  one.  It  Is  to  be  con- 
stantly watchful  to  see  that  America  is  effectively  safeguarded 
and  that  the  vast  expenditure  of  funds  which  we  have  voted  for 
that  purpose  Is  not  wasted. 

And.  Insofar  as  I  have  the  privilege  to  speak  for  you,  I  express 
once  more  the  hope  that  we  help  to  maintain  the  rim  of  freedom 
m  Britain  and  elsewhere  by  supplying  those  defenders  with  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  This  shovUd  be  done  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability  but  with  due  regard  to  our  own  defen.'=e. 

On  this  point,  I  can  say  without  boast  that  never  In  the  history 
of  American  Presidential  campaigns  has  a  candidate  gone  further 
than  I  did  in  nttemptlnR  to  create  a  united  front. 

However,  I  believe  that  our  aid  shotild  be  given  by  constitutional 
methods  and  with  the  approval,  accord,  and  ratification  of  Con- 
gress. Only  thus  can  the  people  determine  from  time  to  time 
the  course  they  wish  to  take  and  the  hazards  they  wish  to  run. 

Mr.  Rocsovrlt  and  I  both  promised  the  people  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  if  we  were  elected  we  would  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  unless  attacked.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  reelected  and  this 
solemn  pledge  for  him  I  know  will  be  lulfllled  and  I  know  the 
American  people  desire  him  to  keep  It  sacred. 

Since  November  5  I  have  received  thousands  and  thousands  of 
letters — tens  of  thousands  of  them.  I  have  personally  read  a  great 
portion  of  these  communications.  I  am  profoundly  touched.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  from  all  kinds  of  people. 
They  come  from  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gentile.s. 
colored  people  and  white  people.  They  come  from  workers  and 
farmers  and  clerks  and  businessmen — men  and  women  of  all  the 
occupations  that  make  up  our  American  life. 

All   of   the.se   letters  and   telegrams,  almost   without   exception, 

urge  that  the  cause   that  we  have  been  fighting  for  be  carried  on. 

In  your  enthusiasm  for  our  cause,  you  founded  thousands  of 
crganlzatlons  They  are  your  own  organizations,  financed  by  you 
and  directed  by  you  It  Is  appropriate  for  you  to  continue  them 
If  you  feel  so  Inclined.    I  hope  you  do  continue  them. 

It  is  not.  however,  appropriate  to  continue  these  organizations  In 
n»y  name  I  do  not  want  this  great  ca\ise  to  be  weakened  by  even 
a  semblance  of  any  personal  advantage  to  any  Individual.  I  feel 
too  deeply  about  It  for  that.  Nineteen  forty-four  will  take  care  of 
itself.  It  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  my  belief  that  democracy  is 
fruitful  of  leadership. 

I  want  to  see  all  of  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  for 
which  we  fought.  My  fight  for  these  principles  has  Just  begun.  I 
Shall  advocate  them  in  the  future  as  ardently  and  as  confidently  as 
I  have  In  the  past.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "I  would  rather 
lose  in  a  cause  that  I  know  some  day  will  triumph  than  to  triumph 
in  a  cause  that  I  know  some  day  will  fall." 

Whatever  I  may  undertake  In  the  coming  years.  I  shall  be  work- 
ing shoulder  to  .•^houlder  with  you  for  the  defen.sc  of  our  free  way  of 
life,  for  the  better  understanding  of  our  economic  system  and  for 
the  development  of  that  new  America  whose  vision  lies  within  every 
one  of  us 

Meanwhile  let  us  be  proud  and  happy  In  the  fight  wr  have  made. 
We  have  brought  our  cause  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Millions  ha\e  welcomed  It.  As  time  goes  on  millions  more  will  find 
In  It  the  hope  that  they  are  looking  for.  We  can  go  on  from  here 
with  the  words  ol  Abraham  Lincoln  In  our  hearts:  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  flnrmess  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds.  ..  To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  with  all  nations." 

Good-night.     And  God  bless  every  one  of  you. 


War  Hawks 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OP  WEST  VXBGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission  granted 
me,  I  present  for  printing  In  the  Record  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  prepared  by  me  entitled  "War  Hawks." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Through  the  press,  over  the  radio,  in  the  motion  pictures,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  given  war  propaganda.  Much 
of  this  Is  generated  for  the  purpose  of  involving  us.  That  is  the 
stock  in  trade  for  the  war  hawks. 

I  have  been  trying  to  give  the  people  the  story  of  this  propaganda 
drive.  So  much  of  It  is  an  exact  duplication  of  the  propaganda  of 
1914-17. 

We  should  have  learned  much  from  that  tragedy,  but  I  see  the 
wave  of  war  propaganda  engulfing  many  people  that  should  be 
standing  their  ground  against  Involvement.  Much  of  this  propa- 
ganda Is  a  result  of  war  profits.  It  Is  not  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  caught  In  the  current  receive  any  profits,  but  they  have 
been  swept  Into  the  current  by  the  few  who  are  receiving  blood 
money. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  hear  persons  relate  some  atrocity  story  they 
have  heard  or  read.  Many  are  similar  to  the  stories  of  1914-18. 
When  one  goes  to  the  motion  pictures  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
some  In  the  audience  gasp  and  make  remarks  as  they  see  propa- 
ganda, the  purpose  cf  which  is  to  arouse  hatred  and  sympathy, 
which.  In  turn,  is  to  Involve  us  In  actual  warfare. 

Lord  Northcliffe  said  after  the  World  War  that  the  United  States, 
next  to  China,  was  the  most  gullible  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
He  laughed  at  us  and  called  us  suckers.  That  is  what  this  leader 
of  World  War  propaganda  thought.  Before  this  war  Sidney  Roger- 
son  said  of  us  that  our  Nation  was  "one  of  the  few  great  countries 
where  'atrocity  propaganda'  will  still  be  operative."  Again  the 
United  States  Is  getting  more  than  Its  share  of  atrocity  stories  from 
the  war  capitals.  It  is  Impossible  to  determine  the  accuracy  at  the 
time,  but  the  record  of  1914-18  should  not  be  forgotten. 

PONSONBT    EXPOSES    FALSEHOODS 

Arthur  Ponsonby.  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  descendant 
of  Earl  Grey,  well-known  public  offlclal  and  author  of  Great  Britain, 
expo.sod  much  of  this  type  of  propaganda  In  a  book  entitled  "Palse- 
hood  In  War  Time."  He  stated  that  he  did  so  In  the  hope  that  It 
would  give  the  people  In  the  future  the  story  of  how  propaganda  had 
heen  used  In  the  last  World  War.  In  the  Introduction  to  this 
valuable  book  he  said: 

"The  public  can  be  worked  up  emotionally  by  sham  Ideals.  A 
sort  of  collective  hysteria  spreads  and  rises  until  finally  It  gets  the 
better  of  sober  people  and  reputable  newspapers. 

"With  a  warning  before  them,  the  common  people  may  be  more  on 
their  guard  when  the  war  cloud  next  appears  on  the  horizon  and  less 
di.sposed  to  accept  as  truth  rumors,  explanations,  and  pronounce- 
ments Issued  for  their  consumption.  They  should  realize  that  a 
government  which  has  decided  on  embarking  on  the  hazardous  and 
terrible  enterprise  of  war  must  at  the  outset  present  a  one-sided 
case  in  justification  of  Its  action,  and  cannot  afford  to  admit  In  any 
particular  whatever  the  smallest  degree  of  right  or  reason  on  the 
part  of  the  people  It  has  made  up  its  mind  to  fight.  Pacts  must  be 
distorted,  relevant  circumstances  concealed,  and  a  picture  presented 
which  by  its  crude  coloring  will  persuade  the  Ignorant  people  that 
their  government  Is  blameless,  their  cause  is  righteous,  and  that 
the  indisputable  wickedness  of  the  enemy  has  been  proved  beyond 
question.  A  moment's  reflection  would  tell  any  reasonable  person 
that  such  obvious  bias  cannot  possibly  represent  the  truth.  But 
the  moment's  reflection  Is  not  allowed;  lies  are  circulated  with  great 
rapidity.  The  unthinking  mass  accept  them  and  by  their  excite- 
ment sway  the  rest.  The  amount  of  rubbish  and  humbug  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  patriotism  In  wartime  In  all  countries  is  sufll- 
clent  to  make  decent  people  blush  when  they  are  subsequently 
disillusioned. 

"At  the  outset  the  solemn  asseverations  cf  monarchs  and  lead- 
ing statesmen  In  each  nation  that  they  did  not  want  war  must  be 

placed  on  a  par  with  the  declarations  of  men  who  pour  paraffin 
about  a  house  knowing  they  are  continually  striking  matches  and 
yet  assert  they  do  not  want  a  conflagration.  This  form  cf  self- 
deception,  which  involves  the  deception  of  others,  i»  fundamentally 
dishonest. 

"War  being  established  as  a  recognized  institution  to  be  resorted 
to  when  governments  quarrel,  the  people  are  more  or  less  pre- 
pared. They  quite  willingly  delude  themselves  In  order  to  Justify 
their   own   actions.     They   are   anxiotis   to   find   an   excuse   for   dia- 
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playing  tbelr  patriotism,  or  they  are  disposed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  excitement  and  new  life  of  adventure  which  war 
opens  cut  to  them.  So  there  Is  a  sort  of  national  wink,  everyone 
goes  forward  and  the  Individual,  in  his  ttim.  takes  up  lying  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  In  the  low  standard  of  morality  which  prevails  In 
wartime,  such  a  practice  appears  almost  Innocent.  His  efforts  are 
sometimes  a  little  crude,  but  he  does  his  best  to  follow  the  example 
set.  Agents  are  employed  by  authority  and  encouraged  In  so-called 
propaganda  work.  The  type  which  came  prominently  to  the  front 
In  the  broadcasting  of  falsehood  at  recruiting  meetings  Is  now  well 
known.  The  fate  which  overtook  at  least  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  them  In  this  country  exemplifies  the  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  public  opinion  sinks  in  a  war  atmosphere. 

"With  eavesdroppers,  letter  openers,  decipherers,  telephone  tap- 
pers, spies,  an  Intercept  department,  a  forgery  department,  a  crimi- 
nal investigation  department,  a  propaganda  department,  an  in- 
telligence dppp.rtment,  a  censorship  department,  a  ministry  of  in- 
formation, a  press  bureau,  and  so  forth,  the  various  governments 
were  well  equipped  to  'instrtict'  their  peoples." 

WTT.i.tAM  ALX£N   wurrx  COMMrmCE 

We  have  been  subjected  to  these  stories  by  college  presidents, 
professors,  ministers,  and  a  large  number  of  those  in  Who's  Who. 
Many  of  them  have  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war  as  propa- 
gandists, acme  knowingly,  others  unwittingly.  The  William  Allen 
White  ooznxnlttee  Is  loaded  with  Just  such  people.  Again  referring 
to  Ponsonby.  he  said: 

"Perhape  nothing  did  more  to  Impress  the  public  mind — and  this 
is  true  In  all  countries — than  the  assistance  given  In  propaganda  by 
intellectuals  and  literary  nobles.  They  were  able  to  clothe  the  rough 
tissue  of  falsehood  with  phrases  of  literary  merit  and  passages  of 
eloquence  better  than  the  statesman.  Sometimes  by  expressions  of 
spurious  Impartiality,  at  other  times  by  rhetorical  indignation,  they 
could  by  their  literary  skill  give  this  or  that  lie  the  stamp  of  In- 
dubitable authenticity,  even  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  or 
incidentally  refer  to  It  as  an  accepted  fact.  The  narrowest  patriot- 
ism could  be  made  to  appear  noble,  the  foulest  accusations  could  be 
represented  as  an  indl^iJant  outburst  of  hiimanltarianlsm,  and  the 
meanest  and  most  vindictive  alms  falsely  disguised  as  Idealism. 
XveiTtlilag  was  legitimate  which  could  make  the  soldiers  go  on 
fighting. 

"The  frantic  activity  of  ecclesiastics  in  recruiting  by  means  of  war 
propaganda  ooade  so  deep  an  Impreaalon  on  the  public  mind  that 
little  oomment  on  it  Is  needed  here.  The  few  who  cotirageously 
stood  out  became  marked  men.  The  resultant  and  significant  loss 
of  spiritual  Influence  by  the  churches  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  reaction  against  the  betrayal  in  time  of  stress  of  the  most 
elementary  precepts  of  Christianity  by  those  specially  entrusted 
with  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people. 

"War  Is  fought  In  this  fog  of  falsehood,  a  great  deal  of  it  undis- 
covered and  accepted  as  truth.  The  fog  arlacs  from  fear  and  is  fed 
by  panic.  Any  attempt  to  doubt  or  deny  even  the  most  fantastic 
ator7  has  to  be  condemned  at  once  as  unpatriotic,  if  not  traitorous. 
This  allows  a  free  fkeld  for  the  rapid  spread  of  llee." 

amcoMD  or  wab  paopACANDA 

Today  when  some  of  us  ask  for  the  truth  and  ask  for  calm  Judg- 
ment, we  are  called  pro-thia  and  pro-that  when  we  are  Interested 
In  being  truly  American. 

These  "war  hawks"  are  at  work.  They  have  been  assured  they 
will  be  protected.  Tbean  "war  hawks"  won't  light  the  war.  They 
will  help  make  it.  The  boys  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  will 
have  to  do  the  dying. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  the  propaganda  of  1914-18: 

War  propaganda  stories  increase  as  they  are  copied  from  paper  to 
paper.    For  Instance,  ICr.  Pousonby  gives  this  record: 

"The  Kolnlsche  Zeltving  said: 

"  'When  the  fall  of  Antwerp  got  known,  the  church  bells  were 
rung.' 

"Le  Matin  picked  up  the  story  and  stated : 

"  'Aocordlnc  to  the  Kolnlsche  Zeltung.  the  clergy  of  Antwerp  were 
compelled  to  ring  the  church  bells  when  the  fortress  was  taken  ' 

"The  Times  then  picked  it  up  to  say : 

"  'Acoonllng  to  what  Le  Matin  has  heard  from  Cologne,  the  Bel- 
gian prtesta  who  refuaed  to  ring  the  church  beUs  when  Antwerp 
was  taken  have  been  driven  away  from  their  places.' 

"It  continued  to  change  as  it  appeared  in  the  Corriere  deUa  Sera 

"  'According  to  what  the  Times  has  heard  from  Cologne  via  Paris 
the  unforttmate  Belgian  priests  who  refused  to  ring  the  church  bells 
when  Antwerp  was  taken  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  ' 

•By  the  time  It  came  back  to  Le  MaUn,  we  find  the  following: 

"'According  to  information  to  the  Corriere  della  Sera  from 
Cologne  via  London,  it  is  confirmed  that  the  barbaric  conquerors 
of  Antwerp  punished  the  unfortunate  Belgian  priests  for  their  heroic 
refusal  to  ring  the  church  bells  by  hanging  them  as  Uvins  claoDers 
to  the  beUs  with  their  heads  down.'  '• 

So  war  stories  Increase,  and  many  people  believe  them. 

TAtan  nioTOGRAraa 

"Cameras  do  not  lie"  Is  a  well-known  expression,  but  in  war 
propagaiula  they  do. 

Ponsonby  in  his  book  explains: 

•Tto  the  uninitiated  there  Ls  something  subatantlaUy  reUable  In  a 
picture  obviously  taken  from  a  photograph.  Nothing  would  seem 
to  be  more  authentic  than  snapshot.  It  does  not  occur  to  anyone 
to  question  a  photograph,  and  faked  pictures  therefore  have  special 
values,  as  they  get  a  much  better  start  than  any  mere  statement 
whlcH  MXiMf  be  crlUdaed  or  denied.     Only  a  long  time  after  if  ever' 


can  their  faLslty  be  detected.  The  faking  of  photographs  must  have 
amounted  alnxjst  to  an  industry  during  the  war.  All  countries 
were  concerned,  but  the  French  were  the  most  expert.  Some  of  the 
originals  have  been  collected  and  reproduced. 

"Descriptions  cf  a  few  of  them  may  be  given  here: 
"In  Das  Echo.  October  29.   1914.   there  was  a  photograph  of  the 
German  troops  marching  along  a  country  road  in  Belgium. 

"This  was  reproduced  by  Le  Journal  on  November  26,  1914,  under 
the  title: 

"  'LES  ALtlSlANDS  EN  RETRAmt 

"  "Cette  photographle  fourn  it  une  vision  sal-ssissante  de  ce  que 
fut  la  retraite  de  Parmee  due  General  von  Uindenburg  apres  la 
Vistule." 

"A  photograph  taken  by  Karl  Dclius.  of  Berlin,  showed  the  delivery 
of  mail  bags  in  front  of  the  field  post  office  Kavevara. 

"This  was  reproduced  in  the  Daily  Mirror  of  Decemt)er  3.  1915. 
with  the  title ; 

"  'MADE  TO  WASH  THE  HTTNS'  DISTT  LINEN 

"  "The  blond  beasts  are  sweating  the  Serbians,  who  are  made  to 
do  the  waf>hing  for  the  invaders.  Like  most  customers  who  do  not 
settle  their  bills,  they  are  full  of  grumbles  and  complaints.  Here  a 
pile  has  Just  arrived  from  the  wash  ' 

"Several  photographs  were  taken  during  the  pogrom  In  Russia 
In  1906;  some  of  these  were  clrctilated  by  Jews  In  America.  One  of 
these  photographs  represented  a  row  of  corpses  with  a  crowd 
round  them,  and  was  leproduced  in  Le  Mirolr,  November  14,  1915, 
with  the  title  "Les  crimes  des  hordes  allemandes  en  polcgne.' 

"Several  others  of  these  were  similarly  reproduced  In  news- 
papers. The  Crltica,  a  newspaper  in  the  Argentine,  exposed  German 
atrocities  by  this  means. 

"A  photograph  was  taken  in  Berlin  of  a  crowd  before  the  royal 
palace  on  July  13,  1914  (before  the  outbreak  of  war).  This  was 
reproduced  in  Le  Monde  Illustre.  August  21.  1915.  with  the  heading 
'Enthousiasme  et  Jole  de  barbares.'  with  an  explanation  that  it 
was  a  demonstration  to  celebrate  the  sinking  of  the  Lusltania. 

"A  photograph  which  appeared  m  the  Berlin  Tag.  on  August  13, 

1914,  represented  a  long  queue  of  men  with  basins.  Under  it  was 
written: 

"  'How  we  treat  interned  Russian  and  French:  lining  up  the  In- 
terned before  the  distribution  of  food.' 

This  was  reproduced  in  the  Daily  News  on  AprU  2.  1915,  with  the 
tlUe: 

"  'GERMAN    WORKEftS    FEEL  THE    PINCH 

"  'The  above  crowd  lining  up  for  rations  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
Oermany.     It  reveals  one  aspect  of  our  naval  power  • 

"A  photograph  of  German  officers  inspecting  munition  cases  was 
reproduced  by  War  Illustrated.  January  30.  1915,  as  'German  officers 
pillaging  chests  in  a  FYench  chateau.' 

"A  photograph  of  a  German  soldier  bending  over  a  fallen  German 
comrade  was  reproduced  in  War  niustrated.  April  17.  1915,  with 
the  title.  'Definite  proof  of  the  Huns  abuse  of  the  rules  of  war. 
German  ghoul  actually  caught  In  the  act  of  robbing  a  Russian  ' 

"In  the  Berlin  Lokalanyelijer  of  June  9.  1914.  a  photograph  was 
published  of  three  cavalry  officers  who  had  won  cups  and  other 
trophies,  which  they  are  holding,  at  the  Army  steeplechase  m  the 
Grunewald. 

"This  was  first  reproduced  in  Wes  Mir.  a  Ru.ssian  newspaper,  with 
the  title  The  German  Looters  in  Warsaw.'  and  also,  on   August  8 

1915.  by  the  Dally  Mirror  with  the  title  "Three  German  Cavalrymen 
Loaded  With  Gold  and  Silver  Loot." 

"Faked  photographs  were,  of  course,  sent  In  great  number  to 
neutral  countries 

"A  German  photograph  of  the  town  of  Schwlrwlndt  after  the 
Russian  occupation,  was  reproduced  in  niustreret  Famllieblad  (Den- 
mark)  as  'A  French  Citv  After  a  German  Bombardment  ' 

"A  photograph  from  Das  Leben  in  Blld.  In  1917.  of  three  young 
German  soldiers  laughing,  was  entitled  'Home  again  Three  sturdy 
young  Germans  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  French  Imprison- 
ment. 

••This  came  out  In  a  Danish  family  paper  on  May  a  1917  as 
•racaped  from  drumfire  hell  Three  German  soldiers  apparently 
very  happy  to  have  become  French  prisoners  of  war  ' 

"The  citadel  at  Brest-Llrov^k  was  fired  bv  the  retreating  Russians 
and  a  photograph  appeared  in  Zeltbilder.  September  5,  1915  showing 
Germans  carrying  out  the  corn  in  sacks 

This  was  reproduced  In  the  Graphic.  September  18.  1915  as  'Ger- 
man soldiers  plundering  a  factory  at  Brest-Litovsk.  which  was  fired 
by  the  retreating  Russians  ' 

waT^tilf^n^  T"  ^^"^  D^^mber  29.  1915.  gave  a  photograph  of 
war^trophles.     A  sergeant  is  holding  up  a  sort  of  cat-o'-nlne-tails 

"  -WHAT  WAS    rr    USED   FOR?       A    GERMAN    WHIP    AMONG    A    COIXBCTION    OP 

WAR  TROPHIES 

»..'"T^'*  ***■  ^'■°P^'es.  captured  from  the  Germans  In  Flanders 
have  been  presented  to  the  Irish  Rifles  by  a  sergeant  "The  pr«enS 
of  the  whip  is  of  curious  significance  '  »8'^»'"-     *ne  presence 

beaTS*  '^^^'  "  '  '"*''*'■  °'  '*^*'  ***  *"  ordinary  German  carpet 

"A  Russian  film  represented  German  nurses  in  the  garb  of  rellel- 
ous  sisters  stabbing  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  ^ 

calltl^l^^in'^  t.*'il°f*'^f?.*''  ''^^''^  ^'^  •  great  circulation,  was 

wlti"liStl^J^V^.H"  ",  «»^^«J"'  »n  flames,  a  long  road  Is  strewn 
!Sf«,^  ^iT'  ^^^^  foreground  is  the  body  of  a  UtUe  boy  Im- 

I>aled  to  the  ground  by  a  bayonet.  *     *  •  u«.ue  uoy  ua 
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"But  If  pictures  and  caricatures  were  to  be  described  there  would 
be  no  end  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the  cartoonist  had  a  great  Influence 
in  all  countries,  especially  Raemakers  and  Punch.  The  unfortunate 
neutral  countries  were  bombarded  with  them  from  both  sides. 

"A  remarkable  series  of  photographs  was  taken  by  a  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  published 
In  1912.  They  were  widely  reproduced  In  Illustrated  periodicals. 
Among  them  was  a  photograph  of  the  Arden  Craig  sinking  off  the 
Scilly  Isles  In  January  1911.  On  March  31,  1917.  a  popular  Illustrated 
weekly  devoted  a  page  to  "Camera  records  of  Prussian  piracy,"  and 
this  particular  photograph  was  reproduced  In  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures to  Illustrate  'a  windjammer  torpedoed  off  the  English  coast 
by  the  criminally  indiscriminate  U-boat  pirates.' 

"Mr.  Mortimer's  photographs  of  British  ships  were  also  reproduced 
In  Germany  under  the  heading  of  "Scenes  from  the  German  Navy." 

•On  September  28,  1916.  the  Dally  Sketch  gave  a  photograph  of  a 
crowd  of  German  prisoners  under  the  heading  'Still  they  come!' 
"Between  3.000  and  4.000  prisoners  have  been  taken  In  the  past  48 
hours'     (Officials) 

"On  October  10.  1918.  the  Dally  Mirror  reproduced  precisely  the 
same  photograph,  under  which  was  printed:  'Just  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Allies'  unique  collection  of  Hun  war  prisoners  of  the 
1918  season  '  " 

Some  of  the  other  stories  exposed  by  Ponsonby  follow: 

"  'THE   CORPSX  PACTORT 

"  'A  series  of  extracts  will  give  the  record  of  one  of  the  most 
revolting  lies  invented  during  the  war,  the  dissemination  of  which 
throughout  not  only  this  country  but  the  world  was  encouraged  and 
connived  at  by  both  the  government  and  the  press.  It  started  In 
1917  and  was  not  finally  disposed  of  till  1925." 

""(Most  of  the  quotations  given  are  from  the  Times.  The  ref- 
erences m  the  lower  strata  of  the  press.  It  will  be  remembered,  were 
far  more  lurid.) 

"  "One  of  the  United  States  consuls,  on  leaving  Germany  in  Febru- 
ary 1917.  stated  in  Switzerland  that  the  Germans  were  distilling 
glycerine  from  the  bodies  of  their  dead.'  (The  Times,  April  16 
1917.)  ^ 

"  'Herr  Karl  Rjsner.  the  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Lokalanzelger. 
on  the  Western  Front  •  •  •  published  last  Tuesday  the  first 
definite  German  admission  concerning  the  way  In  which  the  Ger- 
mans used  dead  bodies. 

"  'We  pass  through  Everlngcourt.  There  Is  a  dull  smell  In  the  air 
as  If  lime  were  being  burnt.  We  are  passing  the  great  corpse 
exploitation  establlrhment  (kadaververwerungsanstalt)  of  this  army 
group.  The  fat  that  is  won  here  is  ttirned  into  lubricating  oils,  and 
everything  else  Is  ground  down  In  the  bone  mill  Into  a  powder  which 
Is  used  for  mixing  with  pig's  food  and  as  manure — nothing  can  be 
permitted  to  go  to  waste.'     (The  Times,  April  16.  1917  ) 

"There  was  a  report  In  the  Times  of  April  17,  1917.  from  La 
Belgique  (Leyden).  via  I'lndependance  Beige,  for  April  10,  giving 
a  very  long  and  detailed  account  of  a  Deutsche  Abfallverwertungs- 
gesellschaft  factory  near  Ccblenz.  where  tralnloads  of  the  stripped 
bodies  of  German  soldiers,  wired  Into  bundles,  arrive  and  are 
simmered  down  In  caldrons,  the  products  being  stearlne  and  refined 
oil. 

"In  the  Times  of  April  18,  1917.  there  was  a  letter  from  C.  E. 
Bunbury  commenting  and  suggesting  the  use  of  the  story  fcr 
propaganda  purposes  In  neutral  countries  and  the  east,  where  It 
would  be  especially  calculated  to  horrify  Buddhists.  Hindus,  and 
Mohammedans  He  suggests  broadcasting  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
India  Office  and  Colonial  Office.  There  were  other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  on  April  19. 

"In  the  Times  of  April  20.  1917,  there  was  a  story  told  by  Ser- 
geant B .  of  the  Rents,  that  a  prisoner  had  told  him  that  the 

Germans  boll  down  their  dead  for  munitions  and  pig  and  poultry 
food  "This  fellow  told  me  that  Fritz  calls  his  margarine  "corpse 
fat  "  because  they  suspect  that's  what  it  comes  from.' 

"The  Times  stated  that  It  had  received  a  number  of  letters  'ques- 
tioning the  translation  of  the  German  word  "Kadaver"  and  sug- 
gesting that  It  is  not  used  of  human  Ixxlles.  As  to  this,  the  best 
authorities  are  agreed  that  It  Is  also  used  of  the  bodies  of  animals  ' 

"There  was  an  article  In  the  Lancet  dlscvLsslng  the  'business 
aspect'  (or  rather  the  technical  one)  of  the  Industry.  An  expres- 
sion of  horror  appeared  from  the  Chinese  Minister  In  London  and 
also  from  the  Maharajah  of  Blkanlr  In  the  Times  of  April  21,  1917. 

""The  Times  of  April  23,  1917,  quotes  a  German  statement  that  the 
report  is  "loathsome  and  ridiculous"  and  that  Kadaver  Is  never  used 
of  a  human  body.  The  Times  produces  dictionary  quotations  to 
show  that  It  is  Also  that  both  Tlerkorpermehl  and  Kadavermehl 
appear  in  German  official  catalogs,  the  Implication  being  that  they 
must  be  something  different. 

•  In  the  Times  of  April  24,  1917.  there  was  a  letter,  signed  E.  H. 
Parker,  enclosing  copy  of  the  North  China  Herald,  March  3,  1917, 
recounting  an  Interview  between  the  German  Minister  and  the 
Chinese  Premier  In  Pekln: 

'•  'But  the  matter  was  clinched  when  Admiral  von  Hlnke  was  dilat- 
ing upon  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  German  scientists  were 
obtaining  chemicals  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
The  admiral  triumphantly  stated  that  they  were  extracting  glycerine 
out  of  their  dead  soldiers.  From  that  moment  onward  the  horrified 
Premier  had  no  more  use  for  Germany,  and  the  business  of  per- 
suading him  to  turn  against  her  became  comparatively  easy." 

"The  following  questions  in  Parliament  show  the  Government 
evading  the  issue,  although  they  knew  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
authentic  evidence  for  the  report — a  good  Instance  of  the  official 
method  of  spreading  falsehood. 


"Mr.  Ronald  McNeill  asked  the  Prime  Minister  If  he  will  take 
steps  to  make  It  known  as  widely  as  posalble  In  Egypt,  India,  and 
the  East  generally  that  the  Germans  use  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
own  soldiers  and  of  their  enemies,  when  they  obtain  possession  of 
them,  as  food  for  swine. 

"Mr.  Dillon  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  reports  widely  circulated  In  this 
country  that  the  German  Government  have  set  up  factories  for 
extracting  fat  from  the  bodies  of  soldiers  killed  In  battle;  whether 
these  reports  have  been  endorsed  by  many  prominent  men  In  this 
country.  Including  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston;  whether  the  Govern- 
ment have  any  solid  grounds  for  believing  that  these  statements 
are  well  founded;  and  If  so.  whether  he  will  communicate  the  Infor- 
mation at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  the  House. 

"  'Lord  R.  Cech..  With  respect  to  this  question  and  that  stand- 
ing In  the  name  of  the  honorable  member  for  East  Mayo,  the 
Government  have  no  information  at  present  beyond  that  contained 
In  extracts  from  the  German  press  which  have  been  published  In 
the  press  here.  In  view  of  other  actions  by  German  military 
authorities,  there  Is  nothing  incredible  In  the  present  charge 
against  them.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  allowed  the  cir- 
culation of  facts  as  they  have  appeared  through  the  usual  channels. 

'"  'Mr.  McNeil.  Can  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  answer  whether 
the  Government  will  take  any  steps  to  give  wide  publicity  in  the 
east  to  this  story  emanating  from  German  sources? 

"  "Lord  R.  Cecil.  I  think  at  present  It  Is  not  desirable  to  take 
any  other  steps  than  those  that  have  been  taken. 

"  'Mr.  Dillon.  May  I  ask  whether  we  are  to  conclude  from  that 
answer  that  the  Government  have  no  eoUd  evidence  whatever  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  charge,  and  they  have  taken  no  steps 
to  Investigate  It;  and  has  their  attention  been  turned  to  the  fact 
that  It  Is  not  only  a  gross  scandal  but  a  very  great  evil  to  this 
country  to  allow  the  circulation  of  such  statements,  authorized 
by  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If  they  are.  as  I  believe  then,  to  be, 
absolutely  false? 

"  'Lord  R.  Cecil.  The  honorable  meml>er  has,  perhaps.  Informa- 
tion that  we  have  not.  I  can  only  speak  from  statements  that 
have  been  published  In  the  prest.  I  have  already  told  the  House 
that  we  have  no  other  information  whatever.  The  information 
is  the  statement  that  has  been  published  and  that  I  have  before 
me  (quoting  Times  quotation  from  Lokalanzelger).  This  state- 
ment has  been  published  In  the  press,  and  that  Is  the  whole  of  the 
Information  that  I  have. 

"  'Mr.  Dillon.  Has  the  noble  lord's  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  published  In  the  Frankfurter  Zeltung 
and  other  leading  German  newspapers  descriptions  of  this  whole 
process.  In  which  the  word  "Kidaver"  Is  used,  and  from  which  It  Is 
perfectly  manifest  that  these  factories  aie  for  the  purpose  of  boil- 
ing down  the  dead  bodies  of  horses  and  other  animals  which  are  lying 

on   the   battlefield — (an   honorable   member:    "Human   animals!" 

and  I  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman  whether  the  Government 
propose  to  take  any  steps  to  obtain  authentic  Information  whether 
this  story  that  has  been  circulated  Is  true  or  absolutelv  false.  For 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  he  ought  to. 

"  'Lord  R.  Cecil.  It  Is  not  any  part  of  the  -duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  Is  It  possible  for  the  Government,  to  Institute  Inquiries 
as  to  what  goes  on  In  Germany.  The  honorable  member  Is  surely 
very  unreasonable  In  making  the  suggestion,  and  as  for  his  quota- 
tions from  the  Frankfurter  Zeltung.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  I 
have  seen  statements  made  by  the  German  Government  after  the 
publication  of  this,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not  able  to  attach 
very  great  Importance  to  any  statements  made  by  the  German 
Government. 

"  'Mr.  Dillon.  I  beg  to  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman  whether, 
before  a  Minister  cf  the  Crown,  a  member  cf  the  war  Cabinet] 
gives  authorization  to  these  rumours,  he  ought  not  to  have  ob- 
tained accurate  Information  as  to  whether  they  are  true  or   not. 

"  'Lord  R.  Cecil.  I  think  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  entitled 
to  comment  on  and  refer  to  something  which  has  been  published 
m  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country.  He  only  pui ported 
to  do  that,  and  did  not  make  himself  responsible  fov  the  etate- 
ment  (an  honorable  member:  "He  did!") .  I  am  Informed  that  he  did 
not.     He  said:  "As  has  been  stated  In  the  papers." 

"  'Mr.  OtrrHWAiTE.  May  I  ask  If  the  noble  lord  Is  aware  that  the 
circulation  of  these  reports  (Interruption)  has  caused  anxiety  and 
misery  to  British  people  who  have  lost  their  sons  on  the  battlefield, 
and  who  think  that  their  bodies  may  be  put  to  this  purpose,  and 
does  not  that  give  a  reason  why  he  should  try  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  what  Is  happening  In  Germany?'  (House  of  Commons,  April  30, 
1917.) 

"In  the  Times  of  May  3.  1917,  there  were  quotations  from  the 
Frankfurter  Zeltung  stating  that  the  French  press  Is  now  treating 
the  Kadaver  story  as  a  'misunderstanding.' 

"The  Times  of  May  17,  1917,  reported  that  Herr  Zlmmermann 
denied  in  the  Reichstag  that  human  bodies  were  used;  and  stated 
that  the  story  appeared  first  In  the  French  press. 

"In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  23rd. 
Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  stated  that  the  report  would  be  'available  to 
the  public  In  India  through  the  usual  channels.' 

"A  corpse  factory  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch : 

"  'Kaiser    (to   1917  recruit)  :    "And   don't  forget   that  your  Kaiser 
will  find  a  use  for  you  alive  or  dead."  '     (At  the  enemy's  establish- 
ment for  the  utilization  of  corpses  the  dead  bodies  of  German  roldlers, 
are  treated  chemically,  the  chief  commercial  products  being  lubrt- 
cant  oils  and  pig  food.) 

"View  of  the  corpse  Cactory  out  of  the  window. 
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"The  story  had  a  world-wide  circulation  and  had  considerable 
propaganda  value  In  the  Ba«t.     Not  till  1925  did  the  truth  emerge. 

"  'A  painful  Impression  has  been  produced  here  by  an  unfor- 
tunate speech  of  Brigadier  General  Charteris  at  the  dinner  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  In  which  he  professed  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
the  war-time  report  that  Germany  was  boiling  down  the  bcdles  of 
her  dead  soldiers  In  order  to  get  fats  for  munitions  and  fertilizer? 

"  'According  to  General  Charteris,  the  story  began  as  propaganda 
for  China.  By  transposing  the  caption  from  one  of  two  photo- 
graphs found  on  German  prisoners  to  the  other  he  gave  the  im- 
preaslon  that  the  Germans  were  making  a  dreadful  use  of  their 
own  dead  soldiers.  This  photograph  he  sent  to  a  Chinese  news- 
paper In  Shanghai.  He  told  the  familiar  story  of  its  later  re- 
publication in  England  and  of  the  dlsciission  it  created  there.  He 
told.  too.  how,  when  a  question  put  in  the  House  was  referred  to 
him.  he  answered  it  by  saying  that  from  what  be  knew  of  German 
mentality,  he  was  prepared  for  anything. 

"  'Later,  said  General  Charteris,  in  order  to  support  the  story, 
what  purported  to  be  the  diary  of  a  German  soldier  was  forged  in 
his  office.  It  was  planned  to  have  this  discovered  on  a  dead  Ger- 
man by  a  war  correspondent  with  a  passion  for  German  diaries. 
but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out.  The  diary  Is  new  In  the  war 
mtiseum  in  London.'  (The  Times,  October  22,  1925.  Prom  New 
York  correspondent.) 

"Some  opinions  of  politicians  may  be  given: 

■•  Llotd  Gkobcx.  The  story  came  under  my  notice  in  various  ways 
at  the  time.  I  did  not  bcUeTe  it  then,  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  it 
was  never  adopted  as  part  of  the  armotiry  of  the  British  propa- 
ganda department.  It  was,  in  fact,  "turned  down"  by  that  depart- 
ment. 

"  'Mr.  MASTxaicAir,  We  certainly  did  not  accept  the  story  as  true, 
and  I  know  nobody  in  oflBclal  positions  at  the  time  who  credited  it. 
Nothing  as  suspect  as  this  was  made  use  of  tn  our  propaganda. 
Only  such  information  as  had  been  properly  verified  was  circulated. 

"  "Mr.  I.  MacPrkrsoi*.  I  was  at  the  War  Ofllce  at  the  time.  We 
had  no  reaaon  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story  when  it  came 
through.  It  was  supported  by  the  captured  divisional  orders  of 
the  German  Army  in  France,  and  I  have  an  Impression  it  was  also 
backed  up  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  strength  of  extracts  from 
the  German  preaa.  We  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  invented  by 
anybody,  and  had  we  known  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  tntth  of  the  story,  it  would  not  have  been  used  in  any  way  by 

"  'A  New  York  correspondent  describes  how  he  rang  General 
Charteris  up.  and  inquired  the  truth  of  the  report  and  suggested 
that.  If  untrue,  he  should  take  it  up  with  the  New  York  Times. 

"'On  this  he  protested  vigorously  that  he  cotild  not  think  of 
challenglnf  the  report,  as  the  mistakes  were  only  of  minor  im- 
portanoe.'     (Daily  News.  November  5,  1M5  ) 

"There  was  a  Times  article  on  the  same  subject  quoting  the  New 
York  Times'  aawrtlon  of  the  truth  of  their  version  of  the  speech: 
"  "This  paper  makes  the  significant  obaervatlon  that  in  the  course 
of  his  denial  he  offered  no  comment  on  his  reported  sdmtssion  that 
he  avoided  telling  the  truth  when  questioned  about  the  matter  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  on  his  own  description  of  a  scheme  to 
support  the  corpse  factory  story  by  "planting"  a  forged  diary  in 
the  Nothing  of  a  dead  German  prisoner — a  proposal  which  he 
only  abandoned  lest  the  deception  might  be  discovered. 

"  'Brigadier  General  Charteris.  who  returned  from  America  at  the 
week  end,  visited  the  War  Office  jreaterday  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Sir  Laming  Worthlngton- 
Evans)  concerning  the  reports  of  his  speech  on  war  propaganda  in 
New  York.  It  is  understood  that  the  War  Office  now  regard  the 
Incident  as  closed  and  that  no  further  Inquiry  is  likely  to  be  held 
"'General  Charteris  left  for  Scotland  later  In  the  day  and  on 
•rrtval  in  Glasgow  Issued  the  following  statement: 

On  arrival  in  Scotland  I  was  surprised  to  And  that,  in  spite  of 

the  repudiation  issued  by  me  at  New  York  through  Reuters  agency, 
some  public  interest  was  still  excited  in  the  entirely  incorrect  report 
of  my  remarks  at  a  private  dinner  in  New  York.  I  feel  it  necessary 
therefore  to  give  again  a  categorical  denial  to  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  me.  Certain  suggestions  and  speculations  as  regards  the 
origins  of  the  Kadaver  story,  which  have  already  been  published  In 
These  Eventful  Years  (British  Encyclopaedia  Press)  and  elsewhere 
which  I  repeated,  are.  doubtless  unintentionally,  btit  nevertheless 
xmfortunately,  turne^l  Uato  definite  statements  of  fact  and  attrib- 
uted to  me. 

•Tiest  there  should  still  be  any  doubt,  let  me  say  that  I  neither 
invented  the  Kadaver  story  nor  did  I  alter  the  captions  In  any 
photographs,  nor  did  I  use  faked  material  for  propaganda  purpoaes 
The  allegations  that  I  did  so  are  not  Incorrect  but  absurd  as  propa- 
ganda was  In  no  way  under  G.  H.  Q,  France,  where  I  had  charee  of 
th?  Intelligence  Services.  I  shctild  be  as  interested  as  the  general 
public  to  know  what  was  the  true  orlgto  of  the  Kadaver  story 
O.  H.  Q..  France,  only  came  in  when  a  fictitious  diary  supportina 
Che  Kadaver  story  was  submitted.  When  this  diary  was  diacoverM 
to  be  fk;tltlcua.  it  was  at  once  rejected. 

"'"I  have  seen  the  Secretary  of  State  this  morning  and  have 
explained  the  whole  circumstances  to  him  and  have  his  authority  to 
•ay  that  he  U  perfectly  satisfied."  '     (The  Times.  November  4    1925  ) 

"Ueutenant  Commander  Kenworthy  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  If.  in  view  of  the  feeling  aroused  in  Germany  by  the 
recrudesance  of  the  rumors  of  the  so-called  corpse  conversion 
factory  behind  the  German  lines  in  the  late  war.  he  can  eive  anv 
informatlcr.  as  to  the  source  of  the  original  rtmior  and  the  extent  t^ 
which  it  waa  accepted  by  the  War  Office  at  the  time 


"  'Sir  L.  Wo«THrNCTON-B\  ans.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  do  not 
think  that  the  source  of  the  rumor  can  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. The  statement  that  the  Germans  had  set  up  a  factory  for 
the  conversion  of  dead  bodies  first  appeared  on  April  10.  1917.  in  the 
Lokalanzelger.  published  in  Berlin,  and  In  I'lndependance  Bel^^e 
and  La  Belgique.  two  Belgian  newspapers  published  in  Prance  and 
Holland.  The  statements  were  reproduced  In  the  press  here,  with 
the  comment  that  it  was  the  first  German  admission  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  Germans  used  their  dead  bodies.' 

"Questions  were  asked  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  30, 
1917,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  repllf>d  on 
behalf  of  the  Goveinment  that  he  had  then  no  information  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  extract  from  the  German  press.  But  shortly 
afterward  a  German  Army  order  containing  instructions  for  the 
delivery  of  dead  bodies  to  the  establishments  described  In  the 
Lokalanzelger  was  captured  in  France  and  forwarded  to  the 
War  OCace,  who.  after  careful  consideration,  permitted  it  to  be 
published. 

"The  terms  of  this  order  were  such  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  articles  in  the  Lokalanzelger  and  in  the  two  Belgian  papers  and 
the  previously  existing  rtunors.  It  appeared  to  the  V/ar  Office  to 
afford  corroborative  evidence  of  the  story.  Evidence  that  the  word 
"Kadaver"  was  u.sed  to  mean  human  bodies,  and  not  only  carcai^^es  cf 
animals,  was  found  in  Gt^rman  dictionaries  and  anatomical  and 
other  works,  and  the  German  assertion  that  the  storj'  was  di.«!po8'.-d 
Of  by  reference  to  the  meaning  cf  the  word  "Kadaver"  was  not  ac- 
cepted. On  the  information  before  them  at  the  time,  the  War  Office 
appear  to  have  seen  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  the  story. 

'•  "Lieutenant  Commander  Keitwortht  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  for  his  very  full  answer.  I>jcs  he  not 
think  it  desirable  now  that  the  War  Office  should  finally  disavow  the 
stcry  and  their  present  belief  In  It? 

"  ''sir  L.  WoBTHiNCTON-EvANS  I  cannot  believe  any  public  Intprcst 
is  served  by  further  questions  on  this  story  I  have  given  the  House 
the  fullest  Information  in  my  possession  in  the  hope  that  the 
honorable  members  will  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  said.  [Hon- 
orable members.  Hear!    Hear!] 

'•  "Lieutenant  Commander  Kenwobtht.  Does  not  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  think  it  desirable,  even  now,  to  finally  admit  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  original  story,  in  view  cf  Locarno  and  ether  things? 

"Sir  L.  WoR-rHiMGTON-EvANs.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  it 
was  accurate  or  Inaccurate.  What  I  was  concerned  with  was  the 
InformaUon  upon  wh.ch  the  War  Office  acted  at  the  lime.  Of  ccurae. 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  corroboration  since  necessarily 
alters  the  complexion  of  the  case,  but  I  was  dealing  with  the  infor- 
mation In  the  possession  of  the  authorities  at  the  tline.'  (House  of 
Commons,  November  24,  1925.) 

"This  was  a  continued  attempt  to  avoid  making  a  complete 
denial,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  nail  the  lie 
flnaUy  to  the  counter.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  on  De- 
«mbt'  2,  192«,  asking  if  he  had  any  statement  to  make  as  to 
the  Kadaver  story,  he  said: 

"  Yes.  sir;  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  told  the  House  last  week  how  the  story  reached  Hl3  Majesty's 
Government  In  1917  The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Rtlch  has 
authorized  me  to  say,  on  the  authority  ot  the  German  Government 
that  there  was  never  any  foundaUon  for  it.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  I  accept  this  denial 
and  I  trust  that  this  false  report  wUl  not  again  be  revived  ' 

"The  painful  impression  made  by  this  episode  and  similar  orop- 
aganda  efforts  in  America  U  well  Illustrated  by  an  editorial  in  Times- 
Dispatch,  of  Richmond,  United  States  of  America,  on  December 
0.  ia2d; 

" 'Noi  the  least  of  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  is  the  propa- 
pnda  bureau,  which  is  an  important  item  in  the  military  V*t^- 
lishment  of  every  nation.  Neither  is  it  the  least  of  the  many 
encouraging  signs  which  each  year  add  to  the  probability  of  even- 
tual peace   on  earth.     The  famous  Kadaver  story,   which   aroused 

5flS*K"f.Y'^*H"'*,°^"^°  ^  "^^  *^""^^  P°^"^  '«  thi;  anS^er 
AUled  Nations  during  the  war.  has  been  denounced  as  a  lie  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  Months  ago  the  wc-ld  learn«J  th^ 
details  of  how  this  lie  was  planned  and  broadcL^  by  the  eS-lont 
officer  in  the  British  InteUigence  Service.  Now  we  Zre  S^ld  that 
Imbued  With  the  spirit  of  the  Locarno  pact.  Sir  Austin  ChamSer-' 
^e°^th°nf"i;''°r-  ^'*."^"'  "^*  °*^»^  Chanc^lK^  hS^S^ 
So  St^i^h^GSerSt"^'  "^"^  "^^  ^'"^  ^^  ^"  --P^  ^y 

hi^n^^rp^:^^  t^^^fa^ar^IS  ^'he^Titirns^r^hran^ Xf 
enlightened    nations    to    a    fury    of    hatred       Norma^fy  ^ne    men 
doubled  their  fists  and  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  recru^imrife*^nt 
Now  they  are  beinR  told,  in  effect,  that  they  wire  du^sl^K 

£mn?*^.?'"  °^"^  deliberately  goaSed  *Jem  tTthe  d«^ 
boiling   point,   using   an   infamous  lie   to   arouse   them     lust^Ti 

re°ruld"llcVh'm^"^  '"^  ^'^^  ^^"'^  *~^  "-^  anoth^^^tle^^tSy^l.* 

m«iSi*war"?s  "^^S  fi'^t'U^"".**  '"1  '^*  '*'°»"'^«  admission  of  how 
moaern  war  is  waged  Is  the  natural  Inference  that  the  modem  man 
U  not  overeager  to  throw  hunself  at  his  brother^  th^t^t^ 
Simple  word   of  command.     Hu  passions  mu^  bl  plav^  Jir^n  ^ 

SSjSST''^'*"   ''"^^^   "^^   "^"  '"^  P^*  as  oSi'''o?thr?iuS 

2e-V^t£^^s.rb^thX?;s^rp^^od^Td  '-t.-^-uIT:.:^.' 

iTwS  ruf  S^^^rie^r^tS^  ''  ''-'^  .o^^n^rnts -rt^ 
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"THE  CRUCinn)  CANADIAN 

"Like  so  many  other  stories,  this  one  underwent  considerable 
changes  and  variations.  The  crucified  person  was  at  one  time  a  girl, 
at  another  an  American,  but  most  often  a  Canadian. 

"  "Last  week  a  large  numt)er  of  Canadian  soldiers,  wounded  in  the 
fighting  around  Ypres,  arrived  at  the  base  hospital  at  VerscuUes. 
They  all  told  a  story  of  how  one  of  their  officers  had  been  crucified  by 
the  Germans.  He  had  boen  pinned  to  a  wall  by  bayonets  thrust 
through  his  hands  and  feet,  another  bayonet  had  then  been  driven 
through  his  throat,  and.  finally,  he  was  riddled  with  bullets.  The 
wounded  Canadians  said  that  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  had  seen  this  done 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  they  had  heard  the  officers  cf  the  Dublin 
Fxislliers  talking  about  it.'  (The  Times,  May  10.  1915.  Paris  cor- 
respondent.) 

'•  'There  is.  unhappily,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  story 
related  by  your  Paris  correspondent  of  the  crucifixion  ol  a  Canadian 
officer  during  the  fighting  at  Ypres  on  April  22,  1915,  is  in  substance 
true.  The  story  was  current  here  at  the  time,  but.  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence  and  absolute  proof,  men  were  unwilling  to  believe 
that  a  civilized  foe  could  be  guilty  of  an  act  so  cruel  and  savage. 

"  'Now,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  written  depositions  testifying  to 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  are  in  possession  of  British 
Headquarters  Staff. 

"  The  unfortunate  victim  was  a  sergeant.  As  the  story  was  told  to 
me.  he  was  found  transfixed  to  the  wooden  fence  of  a  farm  building. 
Bayonets  were  thrust  through  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
pinning  him  to  the  fence.  He  had  been  repeatedly  stabbed  with 
bayonets,  and  ther?  were  many  punctured  wounds  in  his  body. 

"  'I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  our  men  actually  saw  the  crime 
committed.  There  is  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  man  was 
dead  before  he  was  pinned  to  the  fence  and  that  the  enemy,  in  his 
Insensate  rage  and  hate  of  the  English,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  his  foe. 

"  'That  is  the  most  charitable  complexion  that  can  be  put  on  the 
deed,  ghastly  as  It  Is. 

"  "There  Is  not  a  man  In  the  ranks  of  the  Canadians  who  fought 
at  Ypres  who  is  not  firmly  convinced  that  this  vile  thing  has  been 
done.  They  know,  too,  that  the  enemy  bayoneted  their  wounded 
and  helpless  comrades  In  the  trenches.'  (The  Times  May  15,  1915. 
Correspondent,  North  Prance.) 

"Mr,  Houston  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
he  has  any  information  regarding  the  crucifixion  of  three  Canadian 
soldiers  recently  captured  by  the  Germans,  who  nailed  them  with 
bayonets  to  the  side  of  a  wooden  structtire: 

"  'Mr.  TeNNANT  No,  sir;  no  information  of  such  an  atrocity  having 
been  perpetrated  has  yet  reached  the  War  Office. 

"  'Mr  Houston  Is  the  right  honorable  gentleman  aware  that  Cana- 
dian offlcerH  and  Canadian  tiddlers  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  these 
fiendish  outrages  have  made  affidavits?  Has  the  officer  in  ommand 
at  the  base  at  Boulogne  not  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Office 
to  them? 

"  'Mr.  Habcoltit  No.  sir;  we  have  no  record  of  It.*  (House  of  Com- 
mcns.  May  12,  1915.) 

"Mr.  Houston  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
he  has  any  official  information  showing  that  during  the  recent  fight- 
ing, when  the  Canadians  were  temporarily  driven  back,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  about  40  of  their  wounded  comrades  in  a  barn, 
and  that  on  recapturing  the  position  they  found  the  Germans  had 
bayoneted  all  the  wounded  with  the  exception  of  a  sergeant,  and 
that  the  Germans  had  removed  the  figure  of  Christ  from  the  large 
village  crucifix  and  fastened  the  sergeant,  while  alive,  to  the  cross: 
and  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  crucifixion  of  our  soldiers  is 
becoming  a  practice  of  Germans: 

'"  "Mr.  TENNArrr.  The  military  authorities  In  France  have  standing 
Instructions  to  send  particulars  of  any  authenticated  cases  of  atroc- 
ities committed  against  our  troops  by  the  Germans.  No  official 
Information  in  the  sense  of  the  honorable  member's  previous  ques- 
tion; inquiry  is  being  made  and  is  not  yet  complete."  (House  of 
Commons.  May  19,  1915.) 

"The  story  went  the  round  of  the  press  here  and  in  Canada,  and 
was  used  by  members  of  parliament  on  the  platform.  Its  authen- 
ticity, however,  was  eventually  denied  by  General  March  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"It  cropped  up  again  in  1919.  when  a  letter  was  published  by  the 
Nation  (April  12)  from  Private  E.  Loader,  Second  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment,  who  declared  he  had  seen  the  crucified  Canadian.  The 
Nation  was  informed  in  a  subsequent  letter  from  Capt.  E  N. 
Bennett  that  there  was  no  such  private  on  the  rolls  of  the  Royal 
West  Kents,  and  that  the  Second  BattaUon  was  in  India  during  the 
whoJe  war. 

"the   shooting  of   the   raANZOSLlNG 

"This  Is  one  of  the  lies  which  arose  from  a  mistranslation.  On 
September  30,  1914.  a  communication  was  Issued  by  the  press 
bureau,  which  was  published  by  the  Times  the  following  day  It 
was  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Krlegschronik  'seized  by  the  custom- 
house authorities  at  ports  of  landing.'  The  extract  given  was  as 
follows : 

"  'A  traitor  has  Just  been  shot  (In  the  Vosges) .  a  little  French 
lad  (ein  Franzowllng)  belonging  to  one  of  those  gymnastic  societies 
which  wear  tricolor  ribbons  (i.  e.,  the  Bclalreurs,  or  Boy  Scouts), 
a  poor  young  fellow  who.  In  his  Infatuation,  wanted  to  be  a  hero. 
The  German  column  waa  passing  along  a  wooded  defile,  and  he  was 
caught  and  asked  whether  the  French  were  about.  He  refused  to 
give  information  Fllty  yards  farther  on  there  was  fire  from  the 
cover  of  a  wood.  The  prisoner  was  asked  in  French  if  he  had  known 
that  the  enemy  was  in  the  forest,  and  did  not  deny  it.     He  went 


with  a  firm  step  to  a  telegraph  post  and  stood  up  against  It,  with 
the  green  vineyard  at  his  back,  and  received  the  volley  of  the  firing 
party  with  a  proud  smile  on  his  face.  Infatuated  wretch!  It  waa 
a  pity  to  see  such  wasted  courage.' 

"Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  wrote,  in  the  Times  of  October  5.  1914.  to 
point  out  an  Inaccuracy  in  the  account  of  German  atrocities  Issued 
by  the  press  bureau  and  published  by  the  Times. 

"The  passage  describes  how  a  little  French  lad  (ein  Franzosllng)' 
was  shot  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  proximity  of  some  French 
soldiers.  The  word  'Franzosllng,"  Mr.  Hobson  wrote,  'does  not  mean 
a  little  French  boy.'  but  Is  'used  exclusively  to  describe  German 
subjects  with  French  proclivities.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  there 
exist  societies  of  these  Pranzosllngs,  who  wear  the  French  colors. 
They  are  not  boys  but  grown  men.' 

"  'Constant  Reader'  wrote  to  the  Times  on  October  6.  1914: 

"  'You  publish  on  page  6  of  your  issue  of  this  morning  a  note 
communicated  by  a  Mr.  J.  A  Hobson.  which  Insinuates  that  the 
young  victim  of  a  German  firing  party  in  the  Vosges,  whose  fate 
was  described  in  a  German  soldiers  letter  printed  last  week,  may 
have  been  a  "grown  man"  and  not  a  "lad."  At  least,  Mr.  Hobson 
says  that  "The  societies  of  these  Franzoslings  who  wear  the  French 
colors  are  not  boys  but  grown  men  "  But  he  has  evidently  not 
seen  the  original  letter,  which  calls  the  victim  an  "armer  Junger 
Kerl" — a  poor  lad:  and  a  "Junger  Verrater" — a  young  traitor.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  If  this  had  been  a  grown  man  of  military  age, 
he  would  have  been  doing  military  service  and  not  have  been  at 
large  upon  the  roads. ' 

"This  letter  must  have  been  from  the  press  bureau,  as  the  Times 
original  note  made  no  reference  to  its  being  from  a  German 
soldier's  letter,  nor  quoted  the  German  text.  'Constant  Reader' 
had  evidently  been  reading  elsewhere. 

"Mr.  J    A    Hobson  wrote  to  the  Times  on  October  8,  1914: 

"  'In  reply  to  "Constant  Reader."  may  I  point  out  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  note  upon  the  "PranzoBllng"  incident  was  to  stave  that 
the  word  meant  a  "pro-French  German"  and  not.  as  translated  by 
the  press  bureau,  "a  little  French  lad"?  That  he  was  a  "young 
fellow"  is  not  in  dispute,  but  that  affords  no  justification  for 
calling  him  a  "Boy  Scout." 

"  "It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pointed  out  that  no  body  of  boy 
scouts  called  Eclalreurs,  and  wearing  tricolor  ribbons,  coiUd  have 
existed  In  German  Alsace. 

"  'The  press  bureau  tells  us  that  an  official  paper  clrctilated 
among  the  German  troops  chuckled  with  satisfaction  at  the 
killing  of  a  French  boy  who  refused  to  divulge  to  the  enemy  the 
whereabouts  of  French  forces.'     (Dally  Express,  October  1914.) 

"The  press-bureau  story  headed  'Little  French  hero'  was  printed 
In  the  same  Issue.  The  whole  object  of  the  press  bureau  was  to 
Incense  public  opinion  against  the  Germans  for  shooting  a  boy. 
The  shooting  of  spies  was  not  condemned,  as  the  Times  Itself 
reported  also  from  the  Vosges  that  'Germans  caught  red  handed 
In  acts  of  espionage  were  court  martialed.  Among  others  were 
the  mayor  and  postmaster  of  Thann.  who  were  shot.' 

"People  may  be  further  mystified  in  looking  up  this  case  by 
finding  it  in  the  Times  Index  under  the  heading  'Shooting  of 
Franz  OsUng.' 

"the  BABT  or  COTTKBECK  LOO 

"It  Is  not  often  that  we  have  a  confession  of  falsehood,  but  the 
story  of  the  baby  of  Courbeck  Loo  is  an  Illuminating  example  of  an 
Invention  related  by  its  author. 

"Capt.  F.  W.  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times,  re- 
lated the  stcry  in  America  in  1922.  The  following  account  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  (reproduced  in  the  Crusader.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1922)  : 

"  'A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mall,  Captain  Wilson, 
found  himself  in  Brussels  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  They 
telegraphed  out  that  they  wanted  stories  of  atrocities.  Well,  there 
weren't  any  atrocities  at  that  time.  So  then  they  telegraphed  out 
that  they  wanted  ctorles  of  refugees.  So  I  said  to  myself,  "That's 
fine.  I  won't  have  to  move."  There  was  a  little  town  outside  Brus- 
sels where  one  went  to  get  dinner — a  very  good  dinner,  too.  I  heard 
the  Hun  had  been  there.  So  I  wrote  a  heart-rending  stint  about 
the  baby  of  Courbeck  Loo  being  rescued  from  the  Hun  In  the  light 
of  the  burning  homesteads. 

"  "The  next  day  they  telegraphed  out  to  me  to  send  the  baby  along, 
as  they  had  about  5,000  letters  offering  to  adopt  it.  The  day  after 
that  baby  clothes  began  to  pour  into  the  office.  Even  Queen 
Alexandra  wired  her  sympathy  and  sent  some  clothes.  Well.  I 
couldn't  wire  back  to  them  that  there  wasn't  a  baby.  So  I  finally 
arranged  with  the  doctor  that  took  care  of  the  refugees  that  the 
blessed  baby  died  of  some  very  conteigious  disease,  so  it  couldnt 
even  have  a  public  burial. 

"  'And  we  got  Lady  Nort!icliffe  to  start  a  cr*che  with  all  the 
baby  clothes.' 

"the  i,OirVAIN  altahpiece 
"At  the  peace  conferencr,  the  Belgian  representatives  claimed  the 
wings  of  Dietrick  Bouts  altarpiece  in  compensation  for  the 
famous  alterplece  from  Louvain.  a  valuable  work  of  art  which 
they  declared  had  been  wantonly  thrown  into  the  flames  of  the 
burning  library  by  a  German  officer.  The  story  was  accepted  and 
the  two  pictures  transferred.     But  it  was  not  true. 

"The  New  Statesman  of  April  12,  1924,  gives  the  facts: 
"  'The  Dietrick  Bout's  altarpiece  was  not  thrown  Into  the  flames 
by  the  Germans  or  by  anyone  else.  The  picture  is  still  In  existence 
at  Louvain,  perfectly  intact,  and  the  Germans  were  not  its 
destroyers  but  its  preservers.  A  German  officer  saved  it  from  the 
flames  and  gave  it  to  the  burgomaster,  who  had  it  taken  for  safe 
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custody  to  the  viiults  of  the  town  hall  and  walled  In  there.     It  has 
been  duly  un walled.'  " 

"  "TRS  BELGIAN  BAST  WITHOTrr  HANDS 

"  'Not  only  dM  the  Belgian  baby  whose  hands  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  Germans  travel  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Great 
Britain  but  It  went  throiigh  western  Burope  and  America,  even 
into  the  Par  West.  No  one  paused  to  ask  bow  long  a  baby  would 
live  were  Its  hands  cut  off  unless  expert  surgical  aid  were  at  hand 
to  tie  up  the  arteries  (the  answer  being  a  very  few  minutes). 
Everyone  wanted  to  believe  the  story,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to 
say  they  had  seen  the  baby.  The  Ue  was  as  universally  accepted  as 
the  pas.sage  of  the  Russian  troops  through  Britain 

••  'One  man.  whom  I  did  net  see.  told  an  offlclal  of  the  Catholic 
Society  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  German  soldiery  chop  off 
the  srms  of  a  baby  which  clung  to  Its  mother  s  skirts.'  (The  Times 
correspondent  In  ParU.  Augtist  27,  1914.) 

"On  September  3.  1914.  the  Times  correspondent  quotes  Prench 
refugees  declaring:  They  cut  the  hands  off  the  little  boys  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  soldiers  fur  Prance.' 

"Pictures  of  the  baby  without  bands  vera  very  popular  on  tb« 
Continent,  both  in  Pranc«  and  In  lUlv,  Lc  Rive  Uou§»  bad  • 
picture  on  September  IB.  191ft.  and  on  July  30,  1916,  bmO*  it  stiU 
mors  lurid  iff  deplctinc  German  soldiers  eating  the  bands.  L» 
Journal  pve,  on  April  90,  1915,  a  photograph  of  a  statue  of  a  child  i 
wntHAtt  bands.  Sut  the  moat  savag*  of  ail,  whicb  eonuinad  in  It 
ttn  elementa  of  earirature,  was  iMued  by  the  Aillaa  tor  propagaiida 
pufpoaes  an4  published  in  Orttica,  In  Wmttom  Aires  (reproduced  In 
the  Hpbera,  Jamiar«  30,  193»l  The  haadtng  of  the  picture  wa«,  , 
rrhe  Bible  before  all,'  and  uxuler  it  waa  written;  'Suffer  tutle  cbil' 
drt^n  to  come  unto  me.'  The  Kaiser  is  depicted  standing  behind  a  ! 
htjge  block  with  an  as.  his  bands  darkly  stained  with  blood.  Kound 
the  block  are  piles  of  hands.  He  u  beckoning  to  a  woman  to  bnng 
a  number  of  children,  who  are  clinging  to  ber,  some  having  bad 
their  hands  cut  off  already. 

"Babies  not  only  bad  their  hands  cut  off  but  they  were  Impaled 
on  bayoneta.  and  in  one  cafae  nailed  to  a  door.  But  everyone  will 
remember  the  handlese  Belgian  baby.  It  wae  loudly  spoken  of  in 
busses  and  other  public  placea.  had  been  seen  In  a  hospital,  was 
now  in  the  neat  pariah,  etc..  and  it  was  paraded  not  as  an  Isolated 
Instance  of  an  atrocity  but  as  a  typical  instance  of  a  common 
practice. 

"In  Parliament  there  was  the  usual  evasion,  which  suggested  the 
story  waa  true,  although  the  only  evidence  given  was  'seen  by 
wltnesaes.' 

•Mr.  A.  K.  Uoyd  asked  the  Plrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
materials  axe  available  for  identifying  and  tracing  the  survivors 
of  those  children  whose  hands  were  cut  off  by  the  Germans,  and 
whose  cases  are  referred  to  by  letter  and  number  In  the  Report 
of  the  Bryce  Committee  and.  if  so,  whether  he  will  consider  the 
poseibUity  of  making  tlie  InforznaUon  acce.sslble.  confidentially  or 
otherwise,  to  persons  interested  In  the  future  of  these  survivors: 
"  'Sir  G.  Cavb.  My  right  honorable  friend  has  a£ked  me  to  reply  to 
this  question.  In  all  but  two  of  the  Individual  cases  In  which 
children  were  s;en  by  witnesses  mutlllated  In  this  manner,  the  child 
was  either  dead  or  dying  from  the  treatment  It  had  received.  In 
view  of  the  fact  tliat  these  children  were  In  Belgium,  whlcb  is  still 
in  German  occupation,  it  la  unlikely  that  they  could  now  be  traced, 
and  any  attempt  to  do  so  at  this  time  might  lead  to  the  further 
persecution  of  the  victims  or  their  relatives. 

••  "Mr.  Llotd.  Were  there  not  other  cases  brought  over  here  to 
hoqiltaJ? 

"  "Sir  O.  Cavb.  Not  the  cases  to  which  the  honorable  member's 
question  refers.'    (House  of  Commons.  December  19,  1916.) 

"Sometimes  the  handless  person  was  grown  up.  A  Mr.  Tyler,  at 
a  brotherhood  meeting  in  Glasgow  on  Aprtl  17,  1915,  said  he  had 
a  friend  In  Harrogate  who  had  seen  a  nurse  with  both  her  bands 
cut  off  by  Germans.  He  gave  the  address  of  his  informant.  A 
letter  was  at  once  addressed  to  the  friend  at  Harrogate,  asking  If 
the  statement  was  correct,  but  no  reply  was  ever  received. 

"But  the  most  harrowing  and  artistically  dressed  version  of  the 
handleas-chlld  story  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Chronicle  on  Mav  2 
1915:  '      ' 

"  'Some  days  ago  a  charitable  great  lady  was  visiting  a  building 
In  Paris  where  have  been  housed  for  several  months  a  number 
of  Belgian  refugees.  During  her  visit  she  noticed  a  child,  a  girl  of 
IT.  who.  though  the  room  was  hot  rather  than  otherwise,  kept  her 
h.-^nds  in  a  pitiful  little  worn  muff.  Suddenly  the  child  said  to 
the  mother:  "Mamma,  please  blow  my  noae  for  me."  "Shocking" 
said  the  charitable  lady,  half- laughing,  half-severe,  "a  big  girl 
like  you.  who  cant  use  her  own  handkerchief"  The  child  said 
nothing,  and  the  n.other  spoke  in  a  dull,  matter-of-fact  tone,  "She 
has  not  any  hands  now.  ma'am."  she  said. 

"  'The  grand  dame  looked,  shuddered,  understood.    "Can  It  be," 

she  said,  "that  the  Oermans ?"    The  mother  burst  into  tears 

That  was  her  answer.' 

"Slgnor  Nita.  wt>o  was  Italian  Prime  Minister  during  the  war 
states  in  his  memoirs: 

"  To  bring  the  truth  of  the  present  European  crisis  home  to  the 
world.  It  Is  necessary  to  destroy  again  and  again  the  vlclovis  legends 
created  by  war  propaganda.  During  the  war.  Prance,  in  common 
with  other  Allies,  mdudlng  our  own  Governxnent  in  Italy,  circu- 
lated the  most  absurd  inventions  to  arotiae  the  fighting  spirit  of 
our  people.  The  cruelties  attributed  to  the  Germans  were  such  as 
to  curdle  our  blood.  We  heard  the  story  of  poor  little  Belgian  chil- 
dren whoae  hands  were  cut  off  by  the  Huns.  After  the  war  a  rich 
American,  who  waa  deeply  touched  by  the  PTench  propaganda,  sent 
an  emissary  to  Belgium  with  the  Intention  of  providing  a  livelihood 
for  the  children  whose  poor  little  hands  had  been  cut  off.    He  was 


unable  to  discover  one  Mr  Lloyd  George  and  myself  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Government  carried  on  extensive  investigations 
as  to  the  truth  of  these  horrible  accusations  some  of  which,  at  least, 
were  told  spectflcally  as  to  names  and  placea.  Kvery  case  investi- 
gated proved  to  be  a  myth.' 

"Colonel  Repington,  in  his  Diary  of  the  World  War  (vol.  11, 
p.  447).  says: 

"  'I  was  told  by  Cardinal  Gasqtiet  that  the  Pope  promised  to  make 
a  great  protest  to  the  world  If  a  single  case  could  be  proved  of  the 
violation  of  Belgian  nuns  or  cutting  off  of  children's  hands.  An 
inquiry  was  instituted  and  many  cases  examined  with  the  help  of 
the  Belgian  Cardinal  Mercler.     Not  one  case  cou!d  be  proved  ' 

"The  former  French  Minister  of  Plnance  Klotz.  to  whom  «t  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  entrusted,  says 
In  his  menu>lrs  iDe  la  Guerre  a  la  Paix.  Pans.  Payot.  1924)  ; 

"'One  evening  I  was  shown  a  proof  of  the  Figaro.  In  whlf-h  two 
■dentists  of  repute  asserted  and  endorsed  t>y  their  signatures  that 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  sb(^ut  a  hundred  children  whose 
bands  had  been  chopped  off  by  the  Germans 

"Tn  spite  of  the  evidence  of  these  scientists,  I  entertained  doubts 
M  to  the  accurnry  of  the  report  and  forbade  the  publication  of  it. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Figaro  expresaod  his  indlgnstlcn.  I  declared 
myself  ready  to  invwuitrate  in  ♦h<"  presence  </f  the  American  Am- 
bassador, the  matter  <hst  wouM  atir  the  world  I  required.  Itowrver, 
that  the  name  of  the  pU4sr  wh'^e  this  tnvestlgstion  had  to  take 
plaee  sb^mld  be  ((iven  by  the  two  scientists.  I  insisted  un  having 
theae  details  supplied  immedUUIy.  I  sm  still  without  their  reply  or 
visit  ' 

"But  this  lie  obtained  stjch  a  hold  on  people's  imagination  that 
It  is  bf  no  means  dead  yet  Quite  recently  a  Llverpo'4  po*-t.  In  a 
volume  called  A  Medley  of  Song,  has  wrltt<m  the  following  lines  In 
a  'patriotic'  poem 

"  "They  stemmed  the  flrst  mad  onrush 
Of  th^  cultured  German  Run 
Who'd  outraged  ev<»ry  female  B  Igisn 
And  maimed  every  mother's  son  '  " 

These  ezpoe^  are  important  today  because  of  the  atrocity  propa- 

fsnda  flooding  America.  Consider  what  you  read  and  see  with  the 
nowledge  of  these  Incidents.  It  is  not  that  there  are  not  outrages 
and  atrocities  in  war.  War  is  an  atrocity  Itself.  But  I  hope  that 
these  IncldenU  may  awaken  in  the  minds  of  some  a  little  more 
Investigation  of  the  background  of  war  stories  and  to  make  them 
realize  that  no  country  gets  into  war  unless  It  has  been  given  a  large 
dose  of  hate.  Get  a  country  to  hate,  and  It  Is  easier  to  get  that 
country  to  participate  In  war.  I  want  my  country  to  remain  at 
peace. 


National-Defense  Program  Needs  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  14.  1940 

«ir,  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  talk  about  adjournment 
of  Congress  persists  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  there  are  many 
legislative  problems  which  are  uncompleted.  Congress  should 
stay  in  session. 

Having  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  for  a  national- 
defense  program,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  keep  a  critical  eye  on  expenditures. 
We  may  anticipate  some  degree  of  incompetency  in  the  spend- 
ing of  the  public's  money.  The  time  to  prevent  that  is  before 
it  takes  place.  An  investigation  afterward  into  the  careless 
handling  of  the  public's  money  will  do  no  good.  Congress 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  every  bureau  and  every  agency 
of  government  and  insist  that  the  politicians  keep  their 
hands  ofif  national-defense  contracts,  and  that  the  American 
taxpayer  be  protected. 

We  should  not  adjourn,  because  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
promises  in  various  directions  and,  up  to  date,  no  perform- 
ance. For  example,  we  have  been  promised  that  the  Mid- 
west would  receive  its  share  of  the  orders  for  war  materials 
under  the  national -defense  program.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  the  policy  of  expanding  and  increasing  eastern 
plants  and  industries  at  the  neglect  of  the  Midwest  would 
not  be  followed.    Up  to  date,  this  promise  has  not  been  kept. 

We  were  told  very  definitely  some  time  ago  that  there 
would  be  a  decentralization  of  industry  and  that  new  facto- 
ries, if  necessary,  would  be  built  in  the  Midwest.  The  least 
thing  that  was  promised  was  to  make  use  of  existing  idle 
factories  and  machines  in  the  Midwest.  Up  to  date.  I  have 
not  seen  evidence  of  any  such  program  being  carried  out. 
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Disturbing  Tendency 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OK   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14, 1940 


ARTICLE    BY   MARK   STJLLrVAN 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  desire  to  insert  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  which  is  almost  100  percent  reflective  of  my 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  matter  discussed; 


At  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Duluth-Superior 
harbor  is  found,  there  are  excellent  shipbuilding  facilities. 
Under  the  national-defense  program  these  facilities  are  not 
being  utilized.  Tliere  are  also  facilities  for  the  manufac-  I 
ture  of  other  war  materials,  and  these  facilities  can  be  and 
should  be  enlarged  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Yes,  Congress,  which  has  appropriated  the  funds,  should 
see  that  they  are  properly  used,  and  I  have  already  pointed 
out  one  or  two  instances  where  this  can  properly  be  done. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  adjournment  of  Congress  now  with 
important  domestic  problems  pressing  for  consideration. 
The  unemployment  question,  with  millions  of  men  out  of 
work,  demands  the  highest  type  of  administrative  and 
executive  leadership. 

The  lo-called  social -security  tow,  which  had  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  help  of  aged  people,  is  not  working  out  satisfacto- 
rily. Great  promises  were  made  when  this  law  was  enacted. 
but  we  are  finding  out  that  this  beautiful  theory  of  having 
the  Federal  Oovemmmt  match  State  funds  falls  far  short 
of  the  neceaaliies  of  life  for  the  old  folks.  There  should  be 
a  national  old -ace  pension  tytUm  to  replace  the  present 
cumbersome,  unworkable,  and  unMiiffactory  tet-up. 

And  to  point  out  one  more  problem  which  requires  action, 
may  I  refer  to  the  Logan-Walter  bOI?  ThU  kgisUtlon  U 
freatly  needed.  The  Government  hat  become  so  centralized, 
and  boards  and  commiMlons  have  acquired  so  much  power, 
that  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  these  arbitrary  agencies. 

Many  other  Important  legislative  proposals  will  occur  to 
you.  Congress  should  not  adjourn  with  all  of  these  matters 
l)efore  it. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to  remain 
in  Washington  under  a  courageous  leadership  and  watch  and 
check  other  governmental  agencies  which  would  drift  us 
toward  the  perils  of  dictatorship.  This  viewpoint  is  ably  ex- 
pressed by  Mark  Sullivan  in  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  November  12.  Permission  has  been  given  this  morn- 
ing to  our  able  colleague  from  Vermont,  the  Honorable 
CH.«t.ES  A.  Pltjmley.  to  place  this  article  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  today.  It  will  prive  of  inVerest  to  every- 
one.   At  one  point,  Mr.  Sullivan  sajrs: 

Don't  adjourn.  You.  In  your  generation,  are  the  trustees  of  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  government. 

In  like  manner,  David  Lawrence  In  his  column  in  the 
Evening  Star  for  November  13  points  out  that  if  Congress 
adjourns  now.  important  legislative  proposals  will  die  with  the 
adjournment,  and  as  Mr.  Lawrence  puts  it: 

To  adjourn  Congress  now  1b  to  scrap  aU  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  points  out  that  "the  whole  fiscal  situa- 
tion needs  study  and  reexamination." 

He  concludes  his  article  by  stating  in  effect  that  the  forging 
of  the  united  Nation  should  be  begun  here  and  now  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 


ADJOXrunCZNT 


DISTUBBINQ    TXNSENCT CX)NGRKSS    CONSIDI 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

As  this  is  written  Congress  Is  considering  whether  to  adjourn.  It 
It  does,  America  will  witness — will  witness  but,  unfortunately,  not 
realize  It  Is  witnessing — a  step,  even  though  only  a  slight  one,  per- 
haps only  an  apparent  one,  In  a  tendency  which,  m  the  l^ht  of  the 
times.  Is  disturbing. 

Throughout  the  world  parliamentary  government,  government  by 
legislative  bodies.  Is  threatened  by  the  Innovation  of  one-man  gov- 
ernment, toulltarian  government.  Wherever  this  takes  place  the 
final  coming  of  totallUrlan  government  Is  marked  by  disappearance 
of  the  legislative  body,  tran.sfer  of  legislative  power  to  the  dictator. 
But  mark  carefully,  that  is  the  nnal  step.  The  early  steps  take  place 
long  before.  And  those  early  steps  are  not  actions  of  the  prospective 
dictator.  The  early  steps,  often  unnoticed,  take  place  within  the 
legislative  body  Itjielf.  The  early  steps  consist  of  gradual  lowering 
of  vitality  In  the  legislative  body,  gradual  neglect  of  lU  prcrogattve, 

J  gradual  decline  of  pride  on  the  part  of  indlvldtial  members  of  the 
eglslatlve  body  In  their  governmental  function. 

The  public  thinks,  looeely,  that  extinction  of  parllsment  U  al- 
ways the  act  of  the  dictator,  done  by  violence.  Thr  public  thinks 
the  dlctaVir,  the  Hitler  or  Muasollnl,  takes  some  troops,  struU  into 
the  parliamentary  chamber,  and  tells  the  members  t/>  be  tjff  home. 
In  fact,  that  Is  not  the  way  The  death  of  the  legiiOativc  body 
takes  place  within  the  brjdy  Iteelf;  it  Ukes  place  as  the  end  of  • 
long  internal  disease.  The  legislative  body  is  tun  overtly  slain  by 
the  dictator  The  legislative  body  commiu  slow  suicide,  suictde 
by  a  kind  iH  self-generated  anemia. 

The  coming  of  tr/talitarian  g<.rve;-nment,  as  •ueceaMr  to  pariUi' 
menutrj  (rovernment,  follows  two  parallel  lines.  One  Is  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  Irulivtdual  wtu>  U  destined  to  beeome 
dictator.  The  other  is  gradual  negligence  of  the  legislative  body 
in  esuTcistng  Its  function.  Thu  Internal,  eelf -created  lasneaa  o( 
the  legislative  body  leads  to  gradual  lack  of  respect  from  the  peo- 
ple. Gradually,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  the  people  withdraw 
their  aUeglance  from  the  legislative  body.  Gradually  they  give 
more  and  more  allegiance  to  the  man,  the  Mussolini  or  HlUer. 
Presently  the  legislative  body  has  little  or  no  authority:  presenUv 
the  man  has  all. 

The  process  takes  years.  It  was  several  years  after  Mussolini's 
first  emergence  that  the  Italian  Parliament  finally  shriveled  up 
and  ceased  to  be.  It  was  several  years  after  the  flrst  diminution 
of  the  authority  of  the  German  Reichstag  before  Hitler  was  able  to 
Ignore  It.  The  final  act.  complete  abdication  of  the  legislative 
body,  had  begun  years  Ijefore,  with  partial  and  gradual  abdication. 

Our  own  form  of  government  Is  one  of  carefully  balanced  powers. 
In  such  a  form,  any  serious  and  prolonged  unbalance  of  the 
branches  In  relation  to  each  other,  would  be  the  beginning  of  de- 
cline. In  the  earnestly  held  convictions  of  many,  such  an  un- 
balance has  taken  place.  Durtng  the  past  8  years,  a  certain  amount 
of  power  has  passed  from  the  legislative  body  to  the  executive. 
And  recently,  the  executive  branch,  the  individual  who  heads  that 
branch,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  sought  and  got  an  extension  of  tenure 
which  no  other  Executive  ever  had.  If  now  this  Is  accompanied  by 
voluntary  limitation  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
If  Congress  voluntarily  adjourns  and  goes  home,  the  Impression 
of  unbalance  would  be  Increased. 

This  Is  true  even  though  adjournment  of  Congress  now  would 
be  perfectly  legal,  perfectly  constitutional,  even  consistent  with 
custom  This  Is  true  even  though  a  new  Congress  will  assemble 
In  the  regular  way  on  January  3.  In  the  7  weeks  Intervening  who 
can  say  what  emergencies  may  arise,  emergencies  in  which  the 
Executive  might  have  the  Justification  of  hurry,  for  acting  alone,  if 
Congress  were  not  here,  but  would  consult  Congress  if  it  were  here. 

Le_  us  appral  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  controls  Congress. 
Not  the  ofUcial  leaders — the  official  congressional  leaders  of  any 
party  In  power  often  think  of  themselves  as  representing,  not  Con- 
gress alone,  but  the  President,  as  head  of  the  party.  Let  ub  appeal 
to  those  leaders  within  Congress  who  do  not  have  any  such  sense 
of  divided  responsibility.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  men  in  Congreaa 
who  have  perspective  about  the  past,  vision  about  the  tutxire. 
There  are  many  such. 

Don't  adjourn.  You,  In  your  generation,  are  the  trustees  of  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  govenmient.  You  hold  the  present-Uay 
battle  front  of  eight  centuries  of  struggle — the  struggle  to  take 
power  away  from  the  crown,  away  from  the  king,  from  the  leader, 
from  the  man;  the  struggle  to  get  and  preserve  power  for  the  legis- 
lative body.  You  are  the  heirs  of  the  barons  at  Runnymede;  you 
are  the  custodians  of  Magna  Carta.  Magna  Carta  as  a  physical 
document,  a  piece  of  parchment,  lies,  I  suppose,  somewhere  In  the 
Tower  of  London,  Its  sanctuary  deeply  menaced.  But  Magna  Carta 
as  a  living  thing,  as  a  spirit  of  government,  has  Its  principal  remain- 
ing existence  today  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  You 
are  Its  guardians.     Let  It  never  be  said  of  you: 

"These  are  the  dikes  our  fathers  left,  but  we  would  not  look  to 
the  same.  Time  and  again  were  we  warned  of  the  dikes,  time 
and  again  we  delayed.  Now  it  may  fall;  we  have  slain  our  sons  as 
our  father  we  have  betrayed." 

Don't  adjourn.  Remain  In  session  if  only  for  the  sake  of  remain- 
ing In  session,  if  only  to  show  that  the  legislative  body  preserves  its 
vitality.  Don't  abdicate  even  slightly.  Abdication  Is  appeasement. 
A  little  leads  to  more. 


i.  * 
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Presidential  Campaigrn  Likened  to  Memorable  Con- 
test Between  Bryan  and  McKinley  in  1896 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OP  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiMTsday,  November  14. 1940 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rbcoiid  and  include  therein  an 
artleie  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  and  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  of  October  14.  1940;  also  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  David  B.  Plum,  publisher  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

Mr.  Plum  today  had  an  article  on  the  press— about  the 
space  glyen  front-page  publicity  when  you  speak  outrageously. 
That  Is  one  of  the  serious  complaints  that  is  made  against  the 
press — too  much  of  that  type  of  news  and  not  enough  of  that 
which  is  founded  upon  well-thought-out  matter. 

The  following  article,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a  splendid 
exposition  of  the  relative  standing  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates on  October  14.  It  was  published  in  but  one  newspaper 
to  the  United  SUtes— the  Atlanta  Journal.  There  was  noth- 
ing sensational  or  outrageous  about  it;  hence,  it  was  not  only 
withheld  from  the  front  page  but  from  an  pages  of  other 
American  newspapers. 

CMACKxaiMto  iw  WASunvoTON— KANSAS  Sace  Sees  Willkie  as  Candi- 
date or  Wau.  Street 
(By  Rjdph  &nlth) 
WAmnwrow.   October   14— "Tlow  alike  In  many  respects  la  the 
ciBrrent  PresldentUl  cwnpiUgn   to  tlie  memorable  contest  between 
WUltem  Jennings  Bryan  and  WUllam  McKinley  In  1896.  •     So  said 
Job  Bhanmow.  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Congressman,  today  drawinu 
«°  *  '^"^  **  poUtlcal  ezpertence  tliat  antedates  Bryan's  nominal 
tlon  at  ClUcago  44  years  ago  "--**— 

••It  is  in  no  ^xlrtt  of  partisanship  ttoat  I  liken  the  Bryan-McKinlev 
^^,  *^»J?**?r^*:^'^^'*  campaigns."  continued  Mr.  Shannon 
"It  1»  in  the  light  of  recent  history  and  contemporary  developments 
that  I  view  them,  because  striking  similarities  stand  out  with  such 

.  '^iO"'*.  Wendell  WllUtle  Isn't  another  WUliam  McKinley  He 
Uiamfferentsortofaperson.  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  dlgnifled.  serious- 
minded,  experienced  political  leader,  with  setUed  Evictions  un- 
glVMi  to  wisecracking.  pollUcal  profanity,  and  with  no  predilection 
for  being  ail  things  to  all  persons. 

t».r^^^?'*LJ*^  the  candidate  of  Wall  Street  In  1896  no  less 
^  ^^^K*"  ^^.  P^  ^°""  o'  Morgan  was  no  less  active  In 
IBM  ttian  the  'power  house  of  Morgan  U  in  If  40.  The  laoBe  of 
years  has  made  UtUe  difference.  *^ 

noi^'Sli^«i-^°*^!Ji''**  .?<»^trtal  Interests  In  1806  that  sup- 
ported McKinley  and  today  it  is  the  utility  and  Industmu  Interests 
that  are  supporting  WUlkle.  The  banks  are  no  longeT^rtSi  in 
p^tta.^though  most  bankers  are  alined  with  thTutUltler  anS 

THE  WnXKIB-WALX  STUEBT  LINK 

Congressnan  Shahwok  gives  It  as  his  opinion  that  Mr  WUlkle  N 
more  ck*ely  alUed  with  Wall  Street  than  w^  Mr.  McKinley  He  «vs 
?S.^  *^-  '""  e"^e-  tbat  •^ar  from  having  been  nominated  by 
^SS-^SJfl'  ^.r,t'  "^l»«*»*JP*>»*  "  the  result  of  a  sponta^S 
SjteSS^      WUlkle  s   campaign    was    launched    in    New    York    last 

>JI^*fH  ^J^  '^SJ!^*  °'  "•"  ^'^  emphasized.  "Pour  months,  or  more 
befOTe  the  Republicans  assembled  at  Philadelphia  WUlkle  sentiment 
inthe  counter  was  being  sounded  out,  by  tetter,  from  l^w  York 
Democrats  and  Republicans  In  various  cities  were  asked  as  t«  th« 
avaUabUlty  of  WUlkle  for  the  Republican  nomlnTtio^T  '^  ^  ^^ 
Parenthetically,  what  Mr.  Shannon  says  in  this  regard  confirms 
and   eom>borates  Information   In   the   possession   of    c"  ^S^ 

f!*'"^^*^^'^  ^*  ^°°''  °^  "'"e^  "^at  were  received  S  AtW 
tlaM  last  February  Inquiring  whether  WendeU  WUlkle  coiUd  cJury 

^w''*''_w^!^***'  -'  f^Peat.  was  nominated  at  PhUadelnhla  larselv 
through  the  activity  of  the    -power'  house  of  Morgan     tSi  Swiy 

"Tir.  McKinley.  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  hand-nicked  candl- 
date  of  any  particular  clique.  He  was  one  of  r^nrFrSrSSfv; 
nominees  whose  political  phUosophy  was  acceptable  Uy  the  Wciai 
£SrS  ^.t  controued  the  Re^bllcan  Part?.  He  had  beeTIki 
■S?  ?  i^bSg^'         congress,  author  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act. 

CAICTAICN    DEVELOPBCENTS    SIMILAB 


"Bryan  was  the  popular  favorite  In  1806.  Just  as  much  ao  as  Roose- 
velt Is  today,  and  untU  the  middle  of  October  few  persons  doubted 
Bryan's  election.  Just  as  today  Rocsevelt's  election  is  taken  lor 
granted. 

"The  big  Interests  began  to  apply  the  screws  In  mJd-October. 
however,  and  they  did  it  with  such  skill  and  ruthJes^ness  that  defeat 
was  turned  Into  victory  by  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

"The  banks  and  bankers  played  a  principal  part  In  the  McKinley 
campaign.  Their  work  was  more  effectual  than  that  of  the  Indus- 
tries, because.  In  some  Instances,  the  banks  Influenced  the  Indus- 
tries— the  banks  and  the  insurance  companies. 

'Tt  was  effectively  represented  by  the  banks  that  in  case  of  Bryan's 
election  bank  loans  would  be  called.  wUly-nlUy,  and  thst  new  loans 
would  be  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth.  The  powerftU  insurance  com- 
panies frightened  their  policyholders  Into  believing  that  Bryan's 
election  w&u!d  destroy  the  value  of  their  pollcie*.  •  •  •  ^nd 
lastly,  industrial  leaders  represented  to  their  employees  that  Bryan's 
election  would  result  In  the  closing  of  the  factories  and  bring  wide- 
spread unemployment." 

THEM    AND   NOW A    IHrrBBENT   8TO«T 

The  banks,  the  insurance  companlea.  and  the  big  Industries  of 
the  NaUon.  Including  the  railroaids.  turned  the  tide  in  1886  but 
Congressman  Shannon  doesn't  believe  It  possible  for  similar  tactics 
to  succeed  In  this  enii£;htened  age. 

"Although  it  Is  entirely  apparent  that  slmUar  methods  wUl  be 
attempted,  and  are  now  being  attempted,  in  the  Roo9evelt-WU:kle 
campaign.  I  have  no  fears  they  will  succeed.  "  said  the  Congressman 
"The  banks  no  longer  control  the  credits  of  the  country  you 
understand.  They  are  weU  and  carefully  controlled  and  regulated 
by  the  Government  That  goes.  too.  for  the  insurance  companies 
They  enjoy  no  such  power  today  as  they  held  in  1886  •  •  •  and 
what  with  the  development  of  labor  unionism  In  the  United  States 
and  the  abtmdant  prosperity  the  coimtry  is  now  enjoying  the  indus- 
tries cannot  control  labor. 

"I  am  looking  to  see  the  Republicans,  or  ether  agencies  support- 
ing Willkle.  flood  the  country  with  advertising  of  all  sorts  during 
the  next  three  weeks,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
trend  of  sentiment  can  be  checked  •  •  •  ^nd  that  trend  un- 
questionably points  to  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  campaign  many  a  hoax  was 
plasred  on  the  public.  The  whole  country  was  fed  nightly  by 
singing  choruses  crying.  "We  want  Willkle.  we  want  Willkie." 
so  that  many  people  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
there  really  was  a  sentiment  of  that  kind  in  the  land. 

It  turned  out  to  be  another  case  of  the  farmer  who  called 
on  the  restaurant  owner  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him 
that  he  could  supply  him  with  frog  legs.  The  restaurant 
owner  told  him  that  he  could  use  50  frogs  a  week  if  he 
could  deliver  them.  "Oh  yes."  the  farmer  said.  •'!  can  sup- 
ply you  with  many  more  than  that,  and  I  will  fill  my  first 
order  tomorrow."  He  then  started  on  his  quest  of  frog 
spearing.  Two  days  later  he  returned  to  his  customer  with 
the  first  delivery.  The  restaurant  owner  Inquired  What 
In  the  world  Is  the  matter?  This  will  never  do."  The  farmer 
said.  "Mister,  I  am  terribly  sorry  but  I  can't  fill  mv  contract 
I  have  only  five  frogs  for  you.  Hereafter,  I  will  "not  try  to 
Judge  the  number  of  frogs  in  a  pond  by  the  noise  they  make  " 
Everyone  now  is  shocked  and  wondering  what  happened  to 
all  the  fellows  who  were  wearing  Willkie  buttons  It  seems 
as  though  Ui  the  last  week  of  the  campaign  that  everyone 
who  made  a  noise  made  it  for  Willkie.  and  it  now  seems  that 
everyone  who  kept  quiet  voted  for  Roosevelt 

But  the  saddest  of  all  is  the  imposition  practiced  upon 
Uiose  of  our  citizenry  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  "do  wells  " 
Both  the  bellboys  and  taxlcab  drivers  in  everv  big  citv  wore 
huge  Willkie  buttons  and  procured  from  those  gulhblc  Datrons 

?hn,^i  i;!'^^^  .^  '^*  ''"^  °'  ^^^^'  "P«-  Verily  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  well-gowned  souls  from  being  im- 
posed upon  in  future  elections  by  designing  bellboys  res- 
taurant employees,  taxicab  drivers,  and  so  forth. 


The  Third  Term 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 
Thursday,  November  14,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRISS  BY  HON    JOHN  J   COCHR.^,  OP  MISSOURI 

re^^^if^^-    M'SP^i^  under  leave  to  extr.id  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  i  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
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ered  by  me  over  the  Star-Times  radio,  KXOK.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
Monday.  November  4,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  atidlenoe,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  few  voters  who  may  question  the  advlsahUlty  of  electing  a 
President  for  a  third  term,  I  shaU  briefly  discuss  that  subject. 
First,  in  order,  is  the  statement  that  the  American  patriots  who 
framed  our  Federal  Constitution  pondered  that  question  for  several 
months.  They  considered  not  fewer  than  five  separate  proposals  to 
limit  the  duration  of  the  President's  tenure  of  office.  They  were,  for 
example,  recommendations  that  he  be  restricted  to  one  term  of  1 
year,  4  years,  6  years,  or  7  years,  respectively,  and  be  ineligible  to 
serve  again.  The  upshot  of  the  long  debate  was  that  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  refused  to  include  in  It  any  limitation  as  to 
the  nvimber  of  times  anyone  might  hold  the  most  Important  office 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  They  left  It  to  the  people  to  decide 
whether  they  should  reelect  a  President  and  for  how  many  times. 
Now.  it  will  be  conceded.  I  think,  that  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787  were  at  least  as  InteUlgent.  loyal,  and 
cautiovis  as  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  President  Roosevelt's 
reelection  an  issue  In  1940.  George  Washington  was  the  President 
of  the  Convention  which  wrote  the  Constitution.  Even  Republican 
orators  will  admit.  I  take  It  for  granted,  tliat  Washington  was  In 
every  way  the  equal  of  WUlkle. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  tradition  has  tended  to  flx  two  terms  as 
the  longest  period  of  Presidential  service.  But  tradition  imposes  no 
permanent  obligation  on  our  dtlaens  and  voters.  Only  statutes 
based  on  constitutional  provisions  can  do  that.  But  the  American 
people.  I  am  glad  to  say.  have  frequently  amended  traditions  in  the 
Interest  of  their  national  welfare  and  progress.  Laet  me  remind  you 
of  a  few  of  our  revisions  and  rejections  of  tradition. 

At  first,  as  you  know,  the  President  was  not  chosen  as  he  is  today. 
In  th?  early  decades  of  our  Oovemment's  existence  the  people  had 
no  such  direct  and  powerful  part  In  the  election  of  the  President 
as  they  have  now.  Have  we  suffered  by  reason  of  that  change? 
Until  Just  a  few  years  ago.  and  for  more  than  140  years  before  that, 
the  President  was  Inaugurated  on  March  4.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  the  first  occufmnt  of  the  PreBklency  since  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  In  a  different  nuinth  than  March,  and,  by  the  way,  his 
second  term  will  not  have  been  one  of  4  full  years. 

Only  30  years  ago  we  began  to  dect  our  United  States  Senators 
by  popular  vote  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  legislatures. 
Has  that  enlargement  of  the  voter's  right  and  reqxinslblllty  en- 
dangered our  democracy? 

And  don't  forget  that  human  slavery  was  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  for  a  longer  stretch  of  time  than  has  passed  since  It 
was  aboli.shed.  George  Washington  followed  the  tradition  and 
owned  many  slaves.  Human  beings  were,  by  law.  held  as  chattels 
under  aU  our  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Andrew  Johnson;  under 
the  Federalists,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Whigs,  because  the  Consti- 
tution, as  well  as  tradition,  sanctioned  slavery.  Andrew  Johnson,  a 
Democrat,  shares  with  Lincoln,  a  Republican,  the  credit  for  liber- 
ating the  Negroes.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  another  Democrat,  has 
helped  to  free  them  from  the  economic  servitude  In  wliich  he  found 
them  In  1933. 

Still  another  Important  tradition  we  have  discarded — and  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation — was  the  onr;  I  am  about  to  mention.  For 
more  than  ISO  years  the  women  of  the  United  States  not 
only  could  not  hold  any  elective  Federal  office,  they  could  not  even 
vote  for  or  against  a  Presidential  or  a  congressional  candidate. 
Neither  Mrs  Washington  nor  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln — to  name 
but  two — could  vote  for  her  husbuid  when  he  was  seeking  the 
Presidency.  For  more  than  130  years  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try were  required  to  pay  taxes;  to  give  hiisbands  and  sons  to 
defend  cur  independence  and  our  Uberties;  but  they  could  not, 
by  their  ballots,  decide  who  should  head  this  Nation  or  make 
Its  laws.  They  could  bear  and  rear  aons  fit  for  the  Presidency,  but 
cculd  not.  by  their  votes,  help  them  to  achieve  that  great  office. 

At  long  last  the  Constitution  was  amended — an  ancient  tradition 
was  broken — and  the  women  of  the  UtUted  States  were  made  the 
equals  of  men  In  performing  the  most  solemn  and  Important  duties 
of  citizenship  The  constitutional  amendment  granting  EUfTrage 
to  women  was  submitted  to  the  States  and  ratified  during  a  Demo- 
cratic national  administration. 

I  ask  you  women  who  hear  my  words  whether  It  has  been  a  danger 
or  a  detriment  to  your  country  that  ytni  have  a  right  which  tradi- 
tion denied  to  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

I  return  to  the  question  of  a  third  term  In  the  Presidency.  It  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  We  have  amended  that  funda- 
mental law  21  times,  but  not  once  in  the  ISO  years  of  our  national 
existence  has  there  been  submitted  to  the  legislatures  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  President's  term  of  ofBoe  be  restricted  to  8  years  or 
any  other  period.  George  Washington  not  only  saw  no  Impropriety 
In  the  election  of  a  President  for  more  than  8  years,  he  even  con- 
templated that  some  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  might  require  and, 
therefore.  JUbtlfy  his  continuance  m  office  that  long,  or  longer. 
Washington  could  have  been  rettimed  to  the  Presidency  a  third 
time,  but  there  was  no  caU  of  neoeaslty  and  he  was  more  than  65 
years  of  age  when  his  second  term  ezuled  m  1797.  But  the  best 
authority  as  to  Washington's  views  on  this  subject  Is  Washington 
himself  So  I  quote  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  General  Lafayette, 
his  companion  in  arms  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  are  his 
words: 

'X^nder  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see  no 
propriety   In    precluding   ourselves  from   the   services  of   any   num. 
who  on  some  great  emergency,  shaU  be  deemed,  universally,  most 
capable  of  serving  the  public." 
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So  it  Is  solely  to  tradition,  not  to  the  Constitution,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are  appealing  when  they  oppose 
his  reelection  next  Tuesday  after  his  8  years  of  patriotic  and 
humanitarian  labors.  My  friends,  if  we  have  been  both  able  and 
willing  to  change  our  fundamental  charter  21  times,  surely  we  have 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  to  depart  from  mere  tradition  at  a  time 
of  crisis,  like  the  present. 

We  swe  Just  now  confronted  by  an  emergency  such  ■■  George 
Washington  foresaw  as  complete  warrant  for  retaining  In  the  Presi- 
dency a  man  of  high  ability,  broad  experience,  and  proven  value. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  such  a  man.  Before  and  during  his  coun- 
try's engagement  in  the  World  War.  Roosevelt  was  AssisUnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — one  of  the  most  Important  posts  In  the  Govern- 
ment during  periods  of  International  conflict.  He  was  In  intimate 
association  with  men  of  the  stamp  of  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  War.  His  constant  ad- 
viser was  Admiral  WlUiam  Shepherd  Benson,  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  experts  of  his  day. 

After  nearly  8  years  of  service  as  Afflstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  In  1920.  He  was 
defeated  along  with  Gov.  James  Oox.  but  was  not  forgotten.  In 
1928  he  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  notwithstand- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  m  the  Nation  at  large. 
At  the  end  of  2  years  he  was  chosen  in  1930  for  another  term.  Hla 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  York  won  him  the  admlntloa 
of  hla  coxintrymen  everywhere.  There  was  a  general  >l»rnftr>^^  for  hla 
nomination  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  m  1932.  His 
first  term  In  the  Presidency  convinced  stlU  more  Americans  of  his 
masterful  competence  to  deal  with  the  pressing — even  perlknis — 
problems  with  which  Hoover  had  faced  our  130.000.000  people. 
Roosevelt's  suoceesful  solution  of  these  {vobletns  and  his  program 
for  additional  advances  prompted  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  allbut 
2  of  the  48  States  to  continue  him  as  their  benefactor  for  4  yean 
more.  This  further  opportunity  and  occasion  for  servloe  has  In- 
creased both  his  experience  and  his  usefuloeas. 

We  aU  have  benefited  by  the  work  of  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
has  won  a  war  against  the  want  and  wretchedness  that  brought 
suffering  to  millions  of  our  people  dtirlng  the  4  frightful  years  of 
Hoover.  The  President  is  stlU  striving  for  new  and  even  better 
conditions  for  his  fellow  Americans  of  aU  creeds  and  classes.  To 
lose  him  now  as  the  head  of  this  Nation  would,  at  the  very  least, 
delay,  and  might  well  defeat,  the  betterments  he  Is  planning.  Tot 
even  If  WendeU  WUlkle  were  able — which  I  doubt — or  willing — 
wlUch  I  deny — he  could  not  for  many  months  gam  the  knowledge. 
the  experience,  and  the  support  needed  to  continue  the  reforms  ^ntX 
Improvements  which  President  Roosevelt  has  already  prepared  to 
give  us. 

WUlkle  has  no  trammg  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  never  held  public  office.  His  only  knowledge  of  the  National 
Government  is  that  he  gained  In  opposing  Its  laws,  notably  ta  the 
case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Willkie  received  his  first  introduction  to  hla  fellow  countrymen 
when  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  began  to  Investigate 
his  several  companies  and  found  that  they  were  hiring  spies  and 
buying  gas  guns  and  bombs  to  make  war  on  workers  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  organize  unions  for  their  protection.  His  widest 
advertisement  to  Americans  was  given  when  it  was  foxmd  by  a 
Federal  agency  that  an  employee  of  WUlkle's  Michigan  power  com- 
pany  had  been  seriously  poisoned  after  he  had  refused  to  quit  a 
union  with  which  WendeU  himself  had  algned  a  contract,  but 
which  he  later  undertook  to  crush.  The  crime  was  conunltted  by 
a  foreman  of  WUlkle's  corporation.  By  way  of  reward,  this  fore- 
man received  a  week's  leave  from  duty — with  pay.  That  sort  of 
attitude  and  activity  might  qualify  Mr.  WUlkle  to  be  a  dictator,  but 
It  certainly  fails  to  make  bizn  a  worthy  successor  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

If  what  we  know  to  be  fakes  and  focrferles  uttered  about  a  third 
term  were  truths,  they  wotild  not  be  as  Impressive  as  what  I  can 
accurately  say  of  the  evils  of  first  terms  we  have  had  to  endure. 
During  the  leas  than  one  term  that  Warren  O.  Harding  served  in 
the  Presidency,  the  Federal  Government  was  mfested  by  grafters 
and  crooks  as  never  before  or  since.  BCany  of  them,  btxt  by  no 
means  enough,  were  ousted  from  their  Jobs  or  Imprlaoncd.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  believe  Harding  to  have  been  honest,  but  too 
trustful,  and  too  devoid  of  experience  for  the  Presidency.  It  Is  to 
his  lack  of  competence,  not  to  his  want  of  Integrity,  that  I  at- 
tribute the  corruption  and  criminality  of  some  of  his  associates 
and  subordinates.  Harding  was  a  sad  example  of  the  misfortune 
that  a  President  lacking  experience  may  bring  to  himself  and  his 
country. 

Five  years  after  Harding  came  Hoover — and  only  for  one  term — 
thanks  be  to  Providence.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Imagination 
to  picture  a  worse  calamity  than  came  upon  us  with  that  first  and 
only  term  for  Hoover.  Its  agonies  remam  with  many  of  our  people 
to  this  day — those  who  lost  Jobs,  savings,  homes,  health,  hope,  siiDd 
happiness.  Let  us  be  sincerely  grateful  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
during  his  two  terms,  has  brought  recovery  from  most  of  the 
wretchedness  that  blighted  mUUons  of  men,  women,  and  little 
children  dtirlng  Hoover's  single  term.  Let  us  so  use  our  sense  and 
our  suffrage  next  Tuesday  that  we  shaU  continiie  Elooaevelt  In  our 
service,  so  that  we  and  all  those  dear  to  us  may  be  safeguarded 
against  the  tragedy  of  a  first  term  for  WUlkle  and  be  assured  at 
sUU  further  protection  and  progress  imder  Roosevelt. 

In  a  moment  of  quiet  and  thoughtftilneas  between  now  and  to- 
morrow, ask  yourselves,  my  friends,  whether  you  shotild  f<^ow  mere 
cxistom  and  give  a  first  term  to  Willkle  or  serve  your  own  Interest 
and  the  common  welfare  by  giving  a  third  term  to  Roosevelt.  Z 
feel  certain  your  decision  wlU  be  to  follow  better  ways  to  better 
days  with  Roosevelt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Spep.irer.  this  Nation  can 
face  the  future  with  confidence.  Our  defenses  are  being 
forged  stronger  and  stronger,  and  it  now  appears  that  our 
potential  enemies  are  rapidly  approaching  their  judgment 
day. 

America  can  also  take  confidence  in  the  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic problems  are  being  solved.  But  most  heartening  of  all 
is  the  possibility  of  peace  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  There  will 
be  peace  in  labor's  house  if  John  L.  Lewis  can  make  up  his 
mind  to  keep  his  promise  to  resign  if  Mr.  Willkie  lost  the 
election. 

As  might  be  expected  there  are  signs  which  indicate  that 
Lewis  will  probably  welch  on  his  word.  Harry  Bridges,  alien. 
Communist,  and  public  enemy,  has  come  out  with  a  statement 
that  Lewis'  resignation  would  be  too  great  a  loss  to  labor. 
If  American  labor  is  to  survive,  it  will  do  well  to  cast  out  of 
its  ranks  such  agitators  and  radicals  as  Harry  Bridges  and 
adopt  for  its  rule  of  conduct  any  course  other  than  one 
advocated  by  this  licentious  and  predatory  alien. 

Among  the  things  I  sought  to  accomplish  in  my  terms  here 
was  a  better  understanding  between  labor  and  industry  and 
a  sounder  labor  policy  in  Government.  This  House  has  done 
its  duty  by  passing  the  Smith  bill  and  the  Walter-Logan  bill 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  Both  of  these  measures  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  potent  reasons  why  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  greater  progress  in  determining  a  sound 
labor  policy  has  been  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  who,  until  a  few 
days  ago.  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mystic  idol  whose  power 
and  influence  were  without  limit. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeraUon  to  say  that  the  past  two  admin- 
istrations have  given  Mr.  Lewis  evers'thing  but  the  keys  to 
the  White  House.  And  yet,  he  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude  by 
declaring  for  the  Republican  presidential  candidate.  That 
Mr.  Lewis  has  no  control  over  his  own  organization  nor  respect 
from  lt«  vast  membership  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that 
his  recommendations  in  the  Presidential  race  were  not  only 
ignored  but  soundly  repudiated. 

It  was  clearly  a  vote  of  confidence  and  Lewis  was  the  loser. 
If  he  is  an  honorable  man,  which  I  have  always  doubted,  he 
win  free  the  C.  I.  O.  from  the  humiliation  and  embarrassment 
that  will  fall  on  that  organization  if  Lewis  continues  as  its 
titular  head. 

If  less  attention  were  paid  to  Lewis'  doubtful  power  and 
Influence  the  NaUonal  Lalwr  Relations  Board  would  not  have 
disintegrated  into  such  a  state  of  disrepute  that  it  did  because 
John  L.  Lewis  dictated  its  personnel  and  policies. 

On  July  29,  1939,  on  the  occasion  of  Lewis'  unwarranted 
and  despicable  attack  upon  Vice  President  Garnxr,  I  said: 

Lewis  has  raped  the  Democratic  Party  and  is  preparing  to  return 
to  his  first  love,  the  Republican  Party. 

The  accuracy  of  my  prediction  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the 
Gallup  poll. 

Lewis  has  never  repudiated  the  Communist  element  within 
his  organization.  He  has  done  nothing  to  supplant  the  alien 
Communist  Harry  Bridges  with  a  true  American.  In  fact, 
he  has  condoned  and  encouraged  radicalism  and  terrorism  in 
the  ranks  of  labor.  His  whole  career  has  been  one  of  self- 
seeking  at  the  expense  of  labor. 

If  John  L.  Lewis  has  contributed  ans^hing  to  labor  in  Amer- 
ica since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  C.  L  O..  it  has  been 
endless  and  bitter  strife  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  Labor's  greatest  need  is  a  united  front,  and  It  can 
never  hope  to  reach  that  goal  while  John  L.  Lewis  controls 


the  C.  I.  O.  and  places  his  own  advancement  and  gain  above 
the  cause  he  professes  to  champion. 

Labor  has  its  greatest  chance  of  a  century  in  the  hope  that 
Lewis  will  fulfill  his  promise  to  resign  from  the  C.  I.  O. 
chairmanship  if  Willkie  lost.  If  Lewis  makes  up  his  mind  to 
welch  on  his  promise,  the  C.  I.  O.  would  do  well  to  throw  him 
out.  That  it  can  do  this  is  evident  from  the  heed  that  organi- 
zation paid  his  recommendations  for  the  election  of  Mr 
Willkie. 

As  soon  as  Lewis  is  replaced  as  head  of  the  C.  I.  O.  by  respon- 
sible leadership,  I  predict  the  demise  of  such  radicals  and 
Communists  as  Harry  Bridges  and  others  of  his  ilk  who  cause 
labor  to  suffer  irreparable  injury  and  bring  down  upon  labor's 
head  the  condemnation  of  the  American  people  which  it 
rightfully  deserves  just  as  long  as  these  criminal  and  radical 
elements  are  suffered  to  remain  in  controlling  positions  in  the 
labor  movement. 


Hon.  Lindsay  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  11.  1940 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  want  to  join  with  his  other  col- 
leagues in  ti.e  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  expressing 
my  deep  regret  at  the  retirement  from  Congress  of  Lindsay 
Warren. 

He  had  the  respect  and  affection  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  In  aU  the  long  line  of  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linians who  have  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  have  been  none  of  finer  character  or  greater  ability 
than  Lindsay  Warren.  Not  only  his  district  and  North  Caro- 
lina but  also  the  entire  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  his 
retirement  from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

We  are  happy,  however,  that  his  fine  talents  are  to  be 
utUized  in  another  field  of  Government  service,  and  we  wish 
for  him.  his  wife,  and  family  good  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  in  the  years  to  come. 


Progress  of  Home  Loan  Associations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN.  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  address  delivered  by  me 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  Chicago,  HI.,  November  15,  1940: 

The  1940  political  campaign  Is  over,  and  I  for  one  am  more  than 
ready  to  adjourn  partisan  politics.  But  In  the  best  and  broadest 
eense.  politics — or  the  processes  of  government — are  always  with 
us  and  are  our  deep  concern.  I  would  not  be  here  today  except  for 
the  relationship  of  your  Industry  to  government  and  to  the  laws 
which  charter  and  guide  all  Industry.  I  am  here  because  both 
you  and  I  seek  the  same  goal— the  sound  expansion  of  an  industry 
to  finance  economically  the  homes  of  average  men  and  women  In 
every  part  of  the  United  Sutes. 

HOMES    AT    LOW    COST    DESIRZO 

There  are  certain  trends  which  none  of  us  can  ignore,  unless  we 
are  blind  Indeed.  Homes  for  those  of  smaU  and  modest  means  are 
going  to  be  buUt  and  financed  at  low  cost.  The  day  of  cheap 
money  for  only  the  lew  Is  over.     Big  money  U  available  at  very  low 
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cost,  as  yot]  all  know,  snd  no  one  objects  to  the  fact.  But  smaller 
sums,  the  very  (.mallest.  muat  be  made  available  at  decent  cost, 
too — and  someone  Is  going  to  supply  It.  It  Is  the  function  of  private 
Industry  to  offer  It,  and  the  savings  and  loan  associations  are  the 
logical  home-fluanclng  agencies  of  the  present  day.  You  should  be. 
%nd  I  believe  you  are,  prepared  to  do  the  Job. 

OKPKZBSION  BKOT7GBT  CXilCFKNSATING  KKWAKOS 

Let  me  for  one  brief  moment  review  the  last  few  years  In  the  light 
of  your  own  experiences.  A  decade  Is  ending  slnce'the  forces  which 
gave  rise  to  the  boom  of  the  late  twenties  collapsed  and  plunged 
this  Nation  Into  the  greatest  depression  It  has  known.  There  was 
a  time  when  almost  all  of  us  woruld  have  considered  anyone  unbal- 
anced who.  In  those  tragic  years  after  1929,  told  us  that  the  time 
might  come  when  we  would  see  in  the  ordeal  we  went  through  any 
compensating  rewards.  Still  less  could  we  conceive  of  ourselves 
surveying  those  troubled  years  and  not  regretting  that  they  had 
Inflicted  such  burdens  upon  us. 

Yet  no  thoughtful  person  can  fall  to  realize  what  those  years  have 
done  for  us.  as  well  as  what  they  did  to  us.  As  I  look  up>on  this 
convention  now  I  am  not  seeing  you  as  persons — I  am  visualizing 
the  Institutions  you  represent.  You  are  the  men  I  might  have 
addressed  a  decade  ago,  but  your  institutions  represent  far  more 
than  they  could  have  then.  The  years  that  have  been  hard  ones  for 
you  personally  have  not  been  altogether  harsh  with  your  Institu- 
tions; Into  those  institutions  has  flowed  the  strength  of  men  who 
weathered  the  worst  financial  storms  in  this  Nation's  history. 

There  are  many  among  you.  I  know,  whose  personal  struggle  was 
so  difficult  that,  even  though  you  have  overcome  the  obstacles 
you  faced,  you  find  It  dlfflctilt  to  look  without  bitterness  on  the 
past.  There  are  some  who.  t)efore  the  depression,  controlled  In- 
stitutions so  strong  and  so  certain  in  their  policies  that  many  years 
only  represented  a  futile  period  in  which  your  progress  was  irripeded. 
There  are  others  whose  fortunes  were  wrecked  by  forces  beyond  their 
control,  whoso  institutions  either  collapsed  or  are  still  laboring 
vmder  difficulties  that  even  today  seem  insiu-mountable. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INDUSTltT  BETTER  PREPARED 
But  there  Is  no  one  in  this  convention  who  can  look  toward  the 
future  and  fall  to  realize  that  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  of 
today  faces  that  future  incomparably  more  prepared  to  become 
a  more  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  economic  structure  than  It  ever 
could  have  become  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  savings  and 
loan  Industry  no  longer  is  merely  fighting  for  a  place  under  the 
sun — for  release  from  restrictions,  for  an  attitude  of  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  other  financial  liutltutlons,  or  even  for  fair  play. 
It  is  contending  for  a  recognized  position  as  the  home-financing 
agency  of  the  American  people,  the  medium  through  which  the  long- 
term  Investments  of  that  people  are  turned  into  homes.  It  Is  de- 
manding recognition  not  only  as  the  major  harbor  for  the  savings 
of  those  of  small  and  moderate  means,  but  as  a  logical  vehicle 
of  all  those  who  have  funds  to  Invest  over  long  periods  and  who  seek 
adequate  dividends  without  speculative  risks. 

108    TKAKS  EXPERIENCX  OT  BimjlLNC   SOCirnSS 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  new  position  which  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  has  assumed  In  the  Nation's  financial  structure. 
It  is  good  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  1831,  when  the  first  building 
society  was  founded  near  Philadelphia  and  count  109  years  of  ex- 
perience In  the  financing  of  homes.  No  one  quarrels  with  the 
value  of  traditions.  But  In  talking  to  the  Investors  and  the  home 
seekers  of  today,  you  have  a  newer,  a  leas  hackneyed  story  to  tell. 
You  can  point  back  to  the  last  10  years — the  years  of  depression  and 
partial  recovery — to  show  the  American  public  a  record  of  progress, 
rehabilitation,  and  reform  that  has  few  parallels  at  all  and  none 
that  will  shame  you. 

There  Is  no  need  to  describe  to  this  convention  what  has  been 
achieved  In  the  last  few  momentous  years.  With  all  your  pride 
in  the  traditions  of  savitigs  and  building  and  loan  associations; 
with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  associations  gave  to  the 
Nation  a  century  ago  the  very  financing  practices  which  other 
agencies  now  advertise  as  their  own  product — with  all  this,  you 
and  I  know  that  a  lack  of  tmlty  and  a  lack  of  organization  and 
foresight  were  threatening  to  cripple  the  savings  and  loan  indtistry 
before  the  crisis  of  1929.  It  was  not  geared  and  equipped  for  the 
modem  financial  world  that  had  evolved  around  It.  There  were 
individual  institutions,  it  Is  true,  which  were  as  .sound  and  progres- 
sive as  any  financial  agency  In  the  country;  there  were  many  of 
them.  But,  as  an  industry,  you  lacked  the  unity,  the  Implements 
for  periods  of  expansion,  and  the  bulwarks  atjalnst  periods  of  stress. 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  an  Indtistry  financing  the  largest  share 
of  the  Nntlon's  homes. 

It  took  a  great  depression  to  win  recognition  of  the  role  savings 
end  loan  associations  had  come  to  play  In  America's  financial  life. 
Everyone  had  recognized  the  virtues  of  neighborhood  associations; 
but  few  had  stopped  to  think  that  those  neighborhood  as.socla- 
tlcns.  in  the  aggregate,  bore  a  tremendous  national  responsibility. 
That  fault  wa-  general — but  that  Is  neither  here  nor  thrre.  The 
fact  is  that,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
sys-tem  in  1932.  Congress  gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that  savings 
and  loan  associations  represented  a  vital  financial  force,  that  the 
home  mortgage  structure  was  relatively  as  Important  as  the  great 
commerc'a!  banking  structure;  that  one  could  not  survive  without 
the  other;  that  weakness  In  one  meant  disaster  for  the  other. 

NEW  BANK  GIVEN 

You  were  granted  a  credit  reserve.  Recognition  was  given  of  the 
fact  that  safety  of  the  savings  in  your  institutions  was  as  Important 
as  those  in  other  financial  Institutions.  Tacitly,  you  were  sccoxled 
a  new  rank  in  American  business  Ufe. 


With  that  rank  comes  a  new  responsibility.  And  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  will  soon  see  whether  the  savtriigs  and  loan 
industry  has  statesmen  for  Its  leaders,  whether  the  gains  made 
toward  unity  through  such  organizations  as  the  United  States 
Building  and  Loan  League,  through  State  and  district  and  county 
organizations,  through  utilization  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bazik 
system  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  CX>rporatk3n, 
will  be  augmented,  or  whether  the  desire  for  immediate  returns  will 
restilt  In  policies  which  eventually  must  bring  a  strong  reaction. 

INCRt.^SINQ   BtrSINESS 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  employment  is  increasing  rapidly, 
that  pay  rolls  are  rising,  and  that  more  money  is  going  to  be  in- 
vested In  the  building  of  homes.  All  of  you  recognize  this  trend; 
you  have  been  waiting  for  it  for  years.  What  will  you  do  with  the 
new  btislness  that  comes  to  your  doors?  Will  you  preserve  the 
renewed  confidence  of  the  American  public  In  home  ownership,  or 
wUl  you  lose  it,  either  wilfully  or  through  Ignorance  or  neglect? 

BTTRDENSOBCE    AND    II«TOI.KaABXX   FEES    ABOUSHO> 

I  am  not  speaking  In  riddles.  During  the  depression  the  high 
Interest  rates  on  money  provided  for  home  financing  were  radically 
reduced.  Burdensome  and  Intolerable  fees  and  assessments  were 
abolished.  Outmoded  lending  procedures  rightfully  were  discarded. 
Long-term,  amortized  mortgages,  with  equitable  down  payments  and 
liberal  terms  extended  over  long  periods  of  years,  were  established 
to  replace  short-term  loans  that  rarely  were  fully  liquidated.  It  was 
recognized  that  poor  design  and  flimsy  construction  were  rampant 
In  the  housing  field  and  means  were  sought  to  provide  better  design 
and  construction  in  their  place. 

CERTAIN    AOVANTACKS    OVEK    COIfPXTTrOBS 

These  policies  must  be  carried  forward.  Loans  must  be  made 
available  to  the  public  on  economical  terms  by  savings  and  loan 
associations — or  they  will  be  by  someone  else.  Banks  and  trust 
companies.  Insurance  companies,  and  mutual  savings  banics  are 
oflTerlng  the  sternest  kind  of  competition.  You  have  certain  ad- 
vantages over  them,  but  to  take  full  benefit  from  those  advantages 
you  must  be  able  to  compete  with  them  on  all  fronts — which  means 
you  must  offer  equally  low  Interest  rates  and  equally  liberal  terms. 

I  speak  as  an  outsider  but  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  destructive 
critic.  I  know  the  power  of  the  opposition  you  face,  because  I 
have  met  it  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the  committees  which 
handle  the  legislation  which  affects  you.  Right  now  we  have  before 
us  the  legislation  intended  to  strengthen  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  system,  and  a  series  of  hearings  over  recent  years  have  re- 
vealed the  resourceful  forces  which  woxild  prohibit  your  expansion 
and.  If  they  could,  cripple  your  present  operations. 

PENDING   PaOPOBALS  IN   CONOaEBS 

Althoiigh  the  nattire  of  this  legislation  surely  Is  known  to  most 
of  you,  let  me  briefly  review  It.  First,  there  Is  the  proposal  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  buy  debentures  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  at  any  time,  in  his  Judgment,  such  purchases 
are  sound  public  policy.  ThU  but  duplicates  his  relations  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  legislation  does  not  oblige  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  bank-system  debentures.  Such 
purchases  are  left  entirely  to  Ms  own  discretion.  The  barik  system 
m  normal  times  needs  no  such  financing:  it  only  would  be  a  tem- 
porary expedient  when  the  public  Is  fearful,  an  emergency  which 
would  end  when  normal  confidence  was  restored.  AU  that  Is  sought 
Is  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  act  In  ttmes  of 
emergency,  a  right  he  does  not  have  at  the  present  time. 

There  Is  no  more  risk  to  the  Treasury  In  such  a  transaction  with 
the  Federal  home  loan  tMuik  system  than  there  is  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  thrift  and  home-flnanclng  institutions  of  the 
Nation  are  specialists  In  their  field.  They  take  only  selected  risks. 
Their  Investments  are  good  collateral,  for  loans  made  on  homes  In 
this  country  are  as  sound  ae  any  that  could  be  found. 

Turning  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  original  blU,  there  is  none 
which  Is  not  a  logical  reformation  of  the  existing  structure  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  credit  reservoir.  At  the  present  time,  to  obtain 
advances  from  the  12  regional  banks,  member  institutions  of  the 
syrtem  can  use  only  mortgages  on  one-  to  four-family  homes  as 
collateral.  Though  they  are  allowed  to  loan  a  small  percent  of  their 
funds  on  other  structures,  they  cannot  use  these  mortgages  as  col- 
lateral. Many  of  thps?  other  mortgages  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  so  we  have  the  anomaly  of  one  Oovemment 
agency  under  present  law  unable  to  accept  as  co?lateral  mortgages 
which  are  Insured  by  another.  Many  savings  banks,  desirous  of 
Joining  the  bank  system,  remain  out«?ide  because  a  large  share  of 
their  mortgages  are  useless  In  obtaining  credit  under  the  present  law. 

Many  25-year  mortgages.  Insured  by  the  F.  H.  A.,  are  being 
granted  on  small  hemes  by  member  institutions  of  the  bank  system. 
They  cannot  be  unexl  as  collateral  to  obtain  advances  from  the 
bank  system,  because  there  now  Is  a  limit  of  20  years.  Meml>ers  of 
the  system  make  many  loans  for  more  than  $20.000 — insured  by 
F.  H.  A.  and  Just  ae  sound  as  their  $5,000  loans — but  the  mortgages 
cannot  be  used  as  collateral  because  the  bank  system  limit  is 
$20,000 

There  is  no  purpose  here  of  changing  the  function  of  thrift  and 
home-flnanclng  institutions  to  flnance  small  homes.  The  proposed 
legislation  authorizes  Federal  savings  and  loan  assoclarlons  In  large 
tirban  communities  to  Increase  from  15  percent  to  30  percent  the 
Investment  of  these  Institutions  In  multiple  construction — more 
than  four-family  homes — giving  them  more  of  an  outlet  for  their 
surplus  ftmds. 
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state-chartered  member  InatltutlonB,  almost  double  In  number  to 
Pederal.  are  regulated  entirely  by  their  State  charters.  What  this 
legislation  does  Is  allow  them  to  use  their  mortgages  on  multiple 
dwellings  as  cckUateral  for  credit  from  the  bank  system.  But  that 
credit  only  means  more  money  for  the  building  of  one-  to  four-family 
homes,  not  more  multiple  dwellings,  for  the  limits  of  the  State 
statutes  on  such  construction  still  prevail. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deUil  other  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
As  most  of  you  know.  It  would  broaden  the  investment  powers  of 
savings  and  loan  associations:  reduce  the  premium  rate  for  insvir- 
ance  of  accounts  with  the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation:  equalize  tax  exemptions  of  Federal-  and  State- 
Chartered  asBOclatlons;  and  better  equip  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  deal  with  various  problems.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  already  has  passed  H.  R.  6971,  which 
contains  the  vital  provision  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xuy  to  purchase  the  obllgaUons  of  the  Pederal  home  loan  banks 
and  the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  In'mrance  Corporation,  but  omits 
many  of  the  other  important  provisions.  S.  4095,  now  In  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  restores  many  of  these  provi- 
sions, and  It  is  our  hope  those  provisions  will  be  In  whichever  bill 
goes  to  the  fkjor  of  the  Senate.  Any  conflicts  with  the  House  bill, 
of  course,  must  be  ironed  out  in  conference — that  Is.  If  the  Senate 
legislation  is  passed. 

OmTTSION  OF  COMMXECIAL   BANKS  INTO   HOMl-riNANClNG   ITXU) 

I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  fight.  I  have  clashed  with  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  many  hearings,  because  I  do  not  believe 
in  their  contentions.  I  challenged  not  only  the  intrusion  of  the 
commercial  banks  into  the  home-flnanclng  field  but  the  complete 
lack  of  any  participation  by  depositors  in  the  conduct  of  so-called 
muttial  savings  banks — which  have  no  mutual  control  whatsoever. 
I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  to  separate  commercial  and  savings  bankins 
once  and  for  all. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  ihe  attacks  of  bankers  centered,  of 
all  things,  on  the  invasion  of  the  banking  field  by  savings  and  loan 
associations.  They  accused  the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of 
establishing  Pedera'  savings  and  loan  aseociatlons  in  competition 
with  existing  InsUtutlons  which  adequately  served  varlciis  com- 
mtinlties. 

The  charges  simply  do  not  hold  water.  I  contend  that  commercial 
banks  should  not  be  In  the  home-flnanclng  business  at  all;  mutual 
savings  banks  are  found  in  only  18  States  and  70  percent  of  their 
assets  are  concentrated  in  2  States.  Many  of  the  other  30  States 
were  strong  savings  and  loan  States,  it  is  true,  but  in  such  States 
Federals  were  established  In  only  a  few  communities.  In  New  York 
only  14  new  Federals  have  been  established  since  1933;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, none:  in  New  Jersey,  none. 

But  let  UB  investigate  a  litUe  fvirther  this  charge  that  the  Bank 
Board,  throiigh  establishment  of  Federals,  gave  competition  to  exist- 
ing institutions.   The  truth  is  that  there  are  several  Instances  where 
upon  organization  of  a  Pederal   savings  and   loan   association    a 
branch  of  a  savings  bank  immediately  was  organized  In  the  same 
territory.      While    the    Board    was    establlsbing    14    new    Federals    m 
New  York  State,  there  were  30  branches  of  State  banks  opened  there 
In  1934.  when  the  Board  established  424  Federals  throughout  the 
country,  733  new  banks  and  bank   branches  were  established      In 
1935.  the  ratio  was  260  to  149;  in  1936.  177  to  57:  In  1937.  201  to  26; 
in   1938,  73  to  6.      This,  It  «eems  tcTme,  disposes  of  the  myth  that 
new  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  encroached  on  established 
institutions.     If  it  did  so,  then  banks  themselves  encroached  on 
their  own  existing  institutions  at  a  rate  considerably  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  Federals. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  do  little  credit  to  the  men 
who  went  before  Congress  with  their  "red  herring."  Clearly  com- 
petitive Institutions  were  sponsored  by  the  banks  themselves  Ob- 
viously, there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  practice,  if  it  is  done 
fairly  and  if  It  U  justified  economically.  But  to  criticize  the  Pederal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  indiscriminate  chartering  and  at  the 
same  time,  be  guilty  of  opening  new  savings-bank  \mits  by  differ- 
ent devices,  raises  serloxis  questions  as  to  the  fairness  and  the  ivistice 
of  all  the  complaints  made  before  Congress. 

Tlw  second  accusation  levied  against  the  member  institutions  of 
the  Pederal  home  loma  bank  system  Is  that  they  want  to  Invade 
the  banking  field  through  the  additional  authority  sought  to  allow 
them  to  make  Investments  In  other  than  one-  to  four-family  home 
l^f.?®  One  wonders  if  the  purchase  of  securities  by  universities 
philanthropic,  and  eleemosynary  Institutions  generally  means  that 
they  would  be  Invading  the  banking  field.  If  Individuals  purchase 
such  securtUes,  does  that  mean  that  they  are  competlnB  with  the 
banks?  We  are  getting  a  little  into  the  absurd.  ^™P*"°»  ^^^  ^^^ 
But  let  a  quesUon  be  leveled  at  the  commercial  banking  irrouD- 
Is  it  invading  the  field  in  which  savings  and  loan  association  have 
done  business  normaUy  for  more  than  100  years— home  flnancine? 
Therecords  of  the  Pederal  Hoxising  Administration  supply  the 
answer— for  the  banks  are  the  largest  single  parUclpant  in  PH.  A. 

The  commercial  banks  are  "big  business."  The  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  "lltUe  business."  An  invasion  of  the  »68  000  000  000 
banking  field  by  the  $7,000,000,000  savings  and  loan  industry  would 
make  little  difference:  but  the  invasion  of  the  $7,000,000  000  savings 
and  loan  Industry  by  the  mighty  commercial  banks  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  •Tittle  fellow."  This  is  a  subject  the  bankers  should 
not  haw  brought  up.  w>"u 

I  see  lltUe  more  merit  In  the  other  contentions  of  the  bankers  who 
appeared  before  Congress.  They  criticized  the  practice  of  savings 
and  loan  asaodatlons  of  paying  on  demand;  I  inalst  that.  In  a  oer- 
taln  measure,  all  investors  should  have  access  to  the  money  thev 
have  saved  to  tide  them  over  difficulties  and  that  the  attempt  to 


provide  a  sound  measure  of  liquidity  on  the  part  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  deserves  commendation  instead  of  condemnation. 
Unlike  savings  and  loan  associations,  which  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  defenses  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  8>8tem.  most  savings 
banks  have  remained  outside  both  that  bank  system  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  ignored  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  Another  subject  that  should  not  have  been 
brought  up. 

The  bankers  criticized  the  use  of  the  label  "bank"  in  connection 
with  any  savings  and  loan  association.  If  the  bankers  intend  to  be 
so  strict  on  nomenclature,  they  might  look  Into  their  own  institu- 
tions, chartered  as  banking  associations.  Or.  to  be  extreme.  Does 
the  dime  savings  bank  restrict  its  business  to  dimes?  Is  the  title 
Bank  of  America  descriptive  of  either  Its  ownership  or  Its  area  of 
operation?  Is  there  any  uniformity  of  title  or  practice  In  the 
mutual  savings  banks  to  which  I  have  referred?  Is  there  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  original  purpose  of  mutual  savings  banlcs 
and  the  institutions  you  serve?  Since  no  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion ever  used  the  term  "bank"  except  for  purposes  of  simplicity, 
it  wasn't  wise  to  bring  this  one  up.  either. 

I  am  not  talking  in  a  humorous  vein,  however,  when  I  refer  to 
mutual  savings  banks.  It  is  true  that  their  net  Income  is  appor- 
tioned according  to  Investments  of  their  depositors,  but  this  Is  also 
the  practice  of  stock  companies  in  the  treatment  of  their  common 

stockholders.    The  acid  test  of  mutuality  la  found  in  voting  rights 

and  in  most  mutual  savings  banks  the  depositors  are  denied  this 
privilege  and  trustees  are  self-perpetu.ating.  In  sharp  contrast, 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  truly  mutual,  since  they  pla^-e 
their  control  actually  in  the  hands  of  shareholders.  As  I  found  out 
m  congressional  hearings,  this  Is  a  subject  that  savings  banks  do  not 
like  to  have  brought  up  at  all. 

SEPARATE   COMMERCIAL    AND   SAVINGS    B.fNKING 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  my  proposal  to  separate  commercial 
and  savings  banking.  The  prime  requisite  of  a  good  bank  is  that  It 
shall  be  liquid— that  depositors  may  get  their  money  on  call.  No 
bank  Is  liquid  when  its  funds,  supposedly  withdrawable  on  notice. 

are   tied    up   in   long-term    Investments.      Yet   such   Investmenta    aia 
being  made  dally  throughout  the  country  and  now  have  reached  a 
j    staggering  volume. 

Long-term  financing  belongs  to  other  Institutions  than  commer- 
cial banks.  Money  Is  deposited  in  those  institutions  specifically  for 
long-term  investments.  Yet  commercial  banks  for  several  years  have 
been  abandoning  their  own  function — depriving  business  of  legiti- 
mate financing — to  enter  the  long-term  Investment  field,  where  they 
do  not  belong  and  where,  for  the  safety  of  their  depositors'  funds, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Business  needs  the  credit  which  can  be  ftirnlshcd  by  commercial 
banks.  Let  it  be  released  into  the  proper  channels  and  business  will 
have  a  chance  to  prosper,  and  the  commercial  banks  will  be  back  in 
their  proper  sphere,  supplying  funds  for  enterprises  with  a  rapid 
turn-over  that  will  mean  a  new  prosperity. 

"Calamity  howlens"  from  banking  circles  have  come  to  Congrcas 
time  and  again  with  their  stories  of  a  paralyzed  banking  world  of 
regulatory  laws  that  crippled  them,  of  investment  opportunities 
strangled  by  fear.  What  Is  the  truth?  The  truth  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment consistently  has  subsidized  them.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
Government  disbursed  billions  of  dollars  to  commercial  banks 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Legislative  favor  reduced  the 
Interest  they  pay  on  savings  deposlU.  Interest  payments  on  de- 
mand deposits  were  eliminated  Their  lending  powers  were  liberal- 
ized, adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  Government  subsidies 

In  retxirn.  the  commercial  banks  have  added  charges  on  checking 
accounts,  assessing  customers  for  accounts  on  which  the  banks  pay 
no  interest,  have  Increased  their  disbursements  in  salaries  and 
wages,  and  have  decreased  their  traditional  services  to  busineaa 
and  the  general  public. 

FAILURE   or  COMMERCIAL   BANKS 

Because  of  the  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  meet  the  credit 
Sr^o^tKo  '''^^'"^/,"'*  con^n^erce.  the  R.  F.  C.  has  been  forced  to 
grant  thousands  of  loans  to  small  business  enterprises.    Because  of 

f^J'*\?''^"y,°L'°'"'""^^^'  •^^"'^-  Congress  was  forced  to  author- 
ize the  Pederal  Reserve  banks  to  extend  direct  credit  to  business  for 
^^»  *^  capital.  Because  of  the  failure  of  ccmmerci.il  banks  to 
meet  the  short  term  credit  needs  of  farmers,  production-credit  as- 

^a,V^'^,T^'"%  u'^^"-?^"*  ""**^'"  '^^  ^^^  credit  Act  of  1933 
Because  of  the  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  provide  credit  faciU- 
-^^VT^^""  commerce,  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  created 
The  failure  of  commercial  banks  to  properly  serve  their  Durnn<» 
^^ou^nH**  ^^^r '!'"ftrated  than  in  the  InsUment  credft  5^^? 
Thousands  of  specialized  Installment  finance  companies  nrw  finan«; 
half  the  purchases  In  this  field,  with  a  total  annual  bufln^ 
volume  of  three  bUUons  of  dollars;  most  of  the  rest  Vs  drne  bJ 
dealers,  personal  loan  departments  of  commercVal  Snks  and  oer- 

STh'lsX^dTo"w"i?neg^|iC^^^^°-  °'  -^^^'^  ^o^^^rcSX.T.. 
For  a  last  observation  on  some  current  commercial  bank  noltrfen 

TX^nl'MV:T^'  'f'  proper  c„5,r  „  wo' ,r„o'/ h""T»a 

t^T^'^\.\T,'^io'^j?'" '-  '■*»  -■.  ur„n'u,; 
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wblch  it  could  expand.  But  they  have  entered  another  field — that 
of  icng-term  Investments — which  has  been  the  function  of  your 
Institutions  for  more  than  100  years. 

MOMK   BKKKOHI    AND    HOKB  O^rmSS   PaaUl»E    A    SPKTAL   STATTTB 

So  much  for  the  banks.  I  have  dwelt  on  their  operations  only  so 
jon  may  understand  that  some  of  us  Ih  Congress  recognlee  the 
true  situation  and  to  awaken  you  to  your  exposition.  My  final 
words.  I  address  solely  to  the  savings  and  loan  Industry.  You  are 
and  should  be  the  principal  home  financing  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  firmly  ot  the  belief  that  the  relationship  between  the 
borne  seeker  and  the  home  owner  and  those  who  finance  them 
should  be  a  personal  one.  Homes  should  be  bought  on  a  credit 
that  is  based  on  character  as  t»ell  as  current  earnings.  Once  a 
mortgage  Is  "sold  down  the  rtv<er."  the  contact  between  borrower 
and  lender  is  lost.  A  mortgage  financed  through  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  through  oommumty  Institutions,  can  be  ad- 
Jtisted  according  to  the  needs  of  the  worthy  borrower;  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  cold  routine  when  the  lender  is  an  Impersonal  mortgage 
holder. 

Home  seekers  and  home  owners  deserve  a  special  status.  They 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  country.  Leniency  in  hard  times  to  the 
borrower  who  has  proved  a  sound  risk  In  good  times  has  been 
proved  as  a  safe  and  sensible  policy  by  the  experience  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  You  can't  extend  that  leniency  unless 
you  yourselves  are  provided  with  the  proper  credit  facilities  and 
protection  for  your  own  tnstltuttons.  but  that  Is  what  we  hav» 
given  you  through  the  Pederal  home  loan  bank  system,  and  your 
facilities  will  t>e  expanded  and  your  protection  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  legislation  that  Is  now  before  Congress. 

Not  only  have  you  been  aided,  but  the  Investors  In  your  Institu- 
tions have  been  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  Instiring  their 
accounts.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  protection  should  be  extended  to 
every  investor  in  the  Nation's  savlngB  and  lo<m  associations;  that 
they  deserve  such  a  protectloD  and  ulUmately  wUl  learn  to 
demand  it 

This  cycle  will  be  complete  when  every  person  who  seeks  funds 

with  which  to  build  or  buy  a  home  Is  given  the  advantages  of  a 
low  interest  rate  and  lllieral  terms.  I  repeat  that  in  this  democracy 
there  is  no  reason  for  providing  cheap  money  to  the  favored  few. 
to  the  large  borrowers  of  the  financial  world,  and  making  money 
costly  to  thoae  of  small  and  average  means,  especially  those  who 
want  to  place  their  borrowed  funds  In  such  security  as  the  homes 
in  which  they  prof>oee  to  live. 

The  home  seeker  of  this  ooxintry  deserves  home  financing  at  the 
lowest  possible  coft  He  deserves  a  friendly  relationship  with  an 
Institution  of  unquestioned  integrity.  He  deserves  a  good  homo — 
well  deslcned  and  well  coustr\u:ted — for  the  dollars  he  invests. 
AxKl  he  deserves  consideration  in  any  economic  difficulties  which 
are  beyond  hie  control. 

Thepe  you  can  give  him.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  do  so, 
you  will  become  the  home-flnanclng  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
In  your  progress  toward  that  goal,  you  have  my  warmest  support. 


Hovspital  Privileges  in  Danger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18.  1940 


AR-nCLE  FROM  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
Include  with  my  remarks  the  following  article  from  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Foreign  Service, 
which  points  out  a  problem  which  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  everyone  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  American 
veterans. 

[From  Foreign  Service  for  November  1840] 
BosPTTAi.  nunLBcrs  nv  DANcim 

Hospitalization  for  medical  treatment  of  non-service-connected 
disabilities  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals — enjoyed  by  nearly 
150.000  war  veterans  each  year — may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  within 
the  next  2  or  8  years. 

Unless  the  Veterans'  Administration  launches,  at  once,  a  program 
of  constructing  additional  facilities,  veterans  of  past  wars  will 
probably  And  themselves  denied  hospital  treatment  for  luin-servlce- 
connected  disabilities,  because  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
have  to  provide  hospitalization  for  the  greatly  Increased  number  of 
those  who  will  Incur  severe  service-connected  disabilities  In  the 
Nation's  expanding  national -defense  establishments 

E.lgibllity  for  treatment  of  non-aervlce-connccted  disabilities  In 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  having  available  bed  space  has 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  accorded  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  of  the  World  War.  Since  the  law  so 
providing  was  enacted  on  June  7.  1934.  the  Veterans*  Administration 
has  granted  more  than  a  million  admissions  for  those  stiffering  from 
non-serrioe-comMcted  rtlsahllttlf    wilin  the  Ures  at  thousands  oX 


those  who  were  not  able  financially  to  secure  adequate  treatment 

otherwise. 

The  right  of  bospltaliaatlon  for  war  veterans  has  many  times  been 
offlclaily  expreaaed  by  the  Administrator  at  Veterans'  Affairs  as  the 
most  valuable  benefit  accorded  to  war  veterans  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Veterans'  Adminto- 
traUon  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  hospital  treatment  to  war 
veterans,  for  their  non-eerrlce-coanected  disabilities,  only  in  the 
events  that  there  are  available  beds,  after  veterans  suffering  with 
service -connected  dlEabilitles  have  first  been  caivd  for. 

It  is  feared  that  if  Army  cantonment  hospitals  prove  to  be  tm- 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  necessary  medical  treatment  for  the 
ailments  of  those  In  active  service  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  2,000  beds  which  it  now  has 
under  contract  in  regular  Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  and  will  also 
he  required  to  provide  from  5,000  to  15.000  additional  beds  for  the 
treatment  of  those  In  active  servloe.  and  for  discharged  Regulars, 
for  their  service-connected  dlaabilltlee.  Within  3  years  the  extra 
load  for  disabled  Regulars  will  probably  be  Increased  to  from  10.000 
to  25.000,  to  that  extent  decreasing  the  number  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration beds  now  being  used  for  the  treatment  of  war  veterans. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  V.  P.  W.  has  urged  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hoepitalizatlon.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Its  chairman.  Oen.  Prank 
T.  Hines.  under  date  of  October  19.  1940.  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Service  Bureau,  to  "recommend  that  the  Veterans'  Admin« 
istration  be  directed  immediately  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
such  additional  hoepltal  faculties  as  will  provide  for  such  conUn- 
gencles.  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  it  to  malntlan  adequate 
hospitalization  for  all  World  War  veterans  in  need  thereof."  and 
"that  the  Board  should  recommend  that  adequate  funds  for  such 
construction  be  provided  either  by  congressional  appropriation  or 
by  allocations  from  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense  " 

It  was  further  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  V.  P.  W..  that  "adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  Immediate  expansion  ot  its  hospital  facilities  will 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled 

veterans  of  past  wars  and  also  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  those 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  meet  the  needs  for  national 
defense." 

To  emphasize  the  deep  concern  of  the  V.  P.  W.  relative 
to  this  matter,  request  was  made  that  several  of  its  national  ofllcers 
be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization  at  its  next  meeting. 

All  pertinent  lacts  and  estimates  as  to  the  probable  need  for 
expanded  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  have  been  presented 
by  the  national  legislative  representative  to  the  Honorable  Johm  K 
Rai«icik.  chairman.  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation, in  charge  of  all  legislation  relative  to  hoepitallzation,  as  well 
as  to  other  congressional  leaders,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  may 
be  so  Impressed  as  to  make  a  substantial  appropriation.  If  neces- 
sary, for  such  purpose  l>efore  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  so  that  the  Veterans'  AdTninistratton  can  immediately 
make  plans  and  take  steps  accordingly 


Airport  Facilities  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18,  1940 


STATEMENT  BT  OOL.  J.  B.  MYEBS,  RETIRKD 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  retired,  president  of  the  Aviatton  Defense 
Association : 

Spurred  by  the  vast  national-defense  program,  the  United  States 
is  on  its  way  to  a  50,000  yearly  military  and  naval  plane  goal.  The 
small,  private  plane  manufacturers  are  also  solving  many  of  the 
technical  and  financial  dlfflctiltles  confronting  them  In  this  field 
and  increasing  sales  and  production  at  a  rapid  rate.  Cooaequently 
In  a  few  more  years  the  air  will  be  filled  with  mechanical  birds  of 
all  breeds  and  sizes.  But  where  will  they  nest,  land,  or  take  off,  or 
obtain  service  facilities?  No  chain  is  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link, 
and  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  stepping  up  our  airport  faculties  If  we  are  to  rule  the  air  in 
all  its  phases. 

For  many  jrears  past  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  military 
and  naval  bases  were  of  great  defensive  Importance  in  view  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  airplane  as  an  Instrument  of  war.  More 
recently  the  general  public  began  to  appreciate  the  ftill  significance 
of  commercial  aviation,  principally  the  air  lines,  in  our  aerial  defense. 
The  letter's  value  was  usually  Interpreted  to  mean  that  In  case  of 
war  the  air-Une  pilots  could  be  used  In  many  military  missions,  and 
that  the  air  liners  could  be  utilized  for  bombing  purposes  and  for  tti* 
quick  trmnsportatlon  of  troops  and  supplies. 

Now,  with  a  60.000  yearly  plane  objective  set  by  Praldept  nnfi 
velt  requiring  at  least  100,000  trained  pilots,  public  opinloo  Is 
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gradually  sensincr  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  average  crossroads 
flyer  emd  the  private  plane  operator  In  future  defense  plans.  When 
the  preseiir  defense  program  Is  completed  the  Nation  will  be 
forced  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  reservoir  of  private  pilots. 
It  Is  these  private  flyers  who  must  be  encouraged  If  they  are  to 
fulflll  their  destiny  of  serving  as  the  real  backbone  of  our  entire 
aertal-defense  system  In  time  of  grave  emergency  The  private 
pilot  may  be  able  to  pay  for  his  own  training,  his  plane,  and  Its 
maintenance,  but  for  the  most  part  the  problem  of  building  air- 
ports must  be  met  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  A.  Reed  Towner,  chairman  of  the  Airports  and  Airways 
Committee  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association  and  a  famous 
A.  E  P.  aviator,  foresaw  these  trends  and  their  Implications  during 
the  World  War  period.  After  the  armistice  he  started  a  vigorous 
lone-wolf  campaign  for  the  construction  of  civilian  airports 
throughout  the  country.  In  view  of  his  aggressive  leadership  at 
that  time,  many  consider  him  the  father  of  the  civilian  alrjxjrt 
movement  In  the  United  States.  During  this  epochal  period  he 
came  to  realize  that  little  progress  could  be  made  toward  arousing 
local  Interest  In  establishing  airports  or  the  development  of 
passenger-carrying  air  lines  without  Federal  encouragement.  To 
supply  this  need  Mr.  Towner  sponsored  the  law  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

After  years  of  agitation  and  much  missionary  work  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  he  originated  and  drafted  In  1925  a  con- 
gressional bill,  known  as  H.  R.  8300.  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  model  airport  at  Gravelly  Point,  Washington.  D.  C,  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  Government  jointly  are  authorized 
to  reclaim  land  known  as  the  Gravelly  Point  site  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  thereon 
a  suitable  airdrome  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  development  of 
commercial  aviation  and  for  national-defense  purposes;  and  to 
establish  thereon  necessary  hangars,  beacon  lights  for  night  flying, 
meteorological  service,  and  any  necessary  equipment  Installed  for 
the  protection  and  safety  of  aircraft  landing  or  taking  off  In  this 
field,  and  to  maintain  such  civil  air  field. 

"The  field  so  established  to  meet  the  standards  classified  as  class  A 
airports  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  shall  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  types  of  aircraft,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than 
air. 

"The  fitld  so  acquired  shall  be  reserved  wholly  for  the  use  of  the 
public  and  shall  not  be  leased  to  any  corporation  for  public  or 
private  purposes.  It  shall  be  open  to  the  public  as  a  landing  field 
for  private  aircraft  of  all  descriptions,  the  use  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service,  and  as  a  stAtion  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  from 
organized  passenger  and  air  freight  lines." 

Now,  15  years  afterward,  the  Wa.shlngton  National  Airport,  finest 
in  the  world,  emerges  on  this  site,  a  lasting  monument  to  his  labor 
and  foresight. 

Mr  Towner's  duties  as  chairman  of  the  airports  and  airways 
committee  Include  the  following  general  principles  adopted  by  the 
Aviation  Defense  Association: 

"To  endorse  measures  for  the  vast  expansion  of  all  commercial, 
aeronautical,  and  meteorological  activities,  research  laboratcries. 
main  and  feeder  air  passenger  and  freight  lines,  airports,  and  bases' 
and  to  advocate  the  unification  and  standardization  of  airplane 
parts  and  their  accessories. 

"For  the  protection  of  our  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy  to 
encourag?  all  possible  means  of  rapid  transportation,  shipping  and 
ccmmunications,  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  trade  and  friendly 
relations  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  coalition  of  all 
American  nations." 

Mr.  Towner  is  also  a  member  of  our  committee  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Pan  American  Day  on  December  17.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  Is  the  Honorable  M.  H  Thatcher,  former  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  during  its  construction  period,  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  In  view  of  the  great  Importance  to  pan- 
Amcrlcan  solidarity  and  air  defense  of  the  Americas,  It  is  hoped 
that  permission  will  be  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport  at  OraveUy  Pohat  for  the  coming  celebration  of 
Pan  American  Aviation  Day  on  December  17. 


Uncle  Sam  Cannot  Continue  To  Be  Santa  Clans- 
Many  Things  That  the  Federal  Government  Is 
Doing:  Must  Stop— This  Country  Is  Patting  Its 
Forces  Practically  on  a  War  Basis— That  Calls 
for  Spending  Money  on  a  Wartime  Footing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18,  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Secretary  Morgenthau  that  the  naUonal  debt  limit  be  boosted 


by  fifteen  or  twenty  billion  dollars.  It  is  now  authorized  at 
forty-nine  billion. 

Possible  defense  preparations  will  make  necessary  the  lift- 
ing of  the  debt  limit.  This  should  be  done  step  by  step  as  the 
need  is  demonstrated.  Federal  expenditures  should  be  under 
the  constant  scrutiny  of  Congress.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  the 
Executive  a  blank  check  and  by  the  same  token  I  am  opposed 
to  raising  the  debt  limit  except  when  the  necessity  is  shown 
for  the  specific  raise.  The  Congress  should  be  in  constant 
session,  and  the  Executive  should  present  these  matters  to 
the  Congress  as  occasion  demands. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an  editorial  from  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Dai]y  Telegram  which  is  timely  and  under- 
standable and  I  believe  represents  the  sentiment  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people.     The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

WATCH   OtTR  SPENDING 

The  suggestion  by  S.  cretary  of  the  Treasviry  Morgenthau  that  the 
Federal  debt  limit  will  have  to  be  raised  and  taxes  increased  to 
finance  the  rearmament  program  wa.s  not  unexpected.  It  has  been 
.  apparent  with  Congress  appropriating  billions  for  defense.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  insistent  demand  from  the  people,  that  the  debt  limit 
would  have  to  give  way.  It  already  has  been  moved  upward  from 
forty-flve  billion  dollars  to  lorty-nlne  billion.  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau says  that  It  wlU  have  to  be  increased  by  fifteen  to  twenty 
billions  more. 

At  his  press  conference  Secretary  Morgenthau  said  that  even  with 
the  new  taxes  that  will  be  necessary  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  on  a  pay-as-ycu-go  basis.  That  Is  obvi- 
ous. He  added  that  Ihe  Increased  revenue  from  moving  the  debt 
limit  upward  would  take  care  of  Federal  financing  needs  only 
through  the  1942  fiscal  year. 

While  we  must  expect  an  increase  In  the  Federal  debt  for  defense 
there  is  no  reason  to  n-ot  examine  other  Federal  costs  In  the  light  of 
the  emergency  and  institute  the  utmost  economy.  Uncle  Sam 
cannot  continue  to  be  Santa  Claus  Many  things  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  doing  must  step.  This  country  is  putting  its  forces 
practically  on  a  war  basis.  That  calls  for  spending  money  on  a  war- 
time footing.  A  notion  at  war  has  to  forego  many  things  that  are 
possible  under  peace  conditions. 

Senator  Btrd.  of  Vlr'^inla.  has  called  for  such  a  program  cf  econ- 
omy in  nonpreparedi.ess  expenditures.  He  suggests,  instead  of 
moving  the  debt  limit  upward  in  one  move,  that  it  be  done  step  by 
step  as  the  need  is  d -monstrated.  There  is  this  strong  point  in 
favor  of  his  suggestion:  It  would  keep  Federal  expenditures  under 
the  constant  scrutiny  of  Congress,  and  that  Is  as  it  should  be 

Certainly  there  are  Federal  expenditures  that  can  be  reduced. 
As  Industry  swings  into  the  manufacture  of  arms,  more  and  more 
Jobs  wiU  be  created  and  unemployment  rolls  are  bound  to  decrca«=e 
Men  who  do  not  find  employment  in  arms  building  will  find  other 
employment,  and  very  soon  there  will  come  the  time  wh°n  only  the 
unemployables— those  unfit  becau.se  of  physical  handicaps  and 
age— must  receive  public  help.  Thus  the  relief  expenditures  and 
the  sums  spent  on  the  W.  P  A.  and  such  agencies  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  There  are  other  items  of  Federal  cost  that  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  made  much  less. 

Such  reductions  in  Federal  outlays  will  be  bitterly  fought  by  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  for.  once  entrenched,  those  feeders  on  the 
public  pay  roll  can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  most  powerful  blasts 
But  they  will  have  to  go.  National  securltv  demands  retrenchment 
In  unnecessary  spending  and  the  giving  ,jp  of  frivolous  projects 
Just  as  much  as  it  calls  for  more  fxmds  to  make  the  Nation  im- 
pervious to  attack. 


Reply  to  the  New  European  Explosion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIG.VM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcniday,  November  18.  1940 

ARTICLE  BY   RUMANIAN   ORG.\NTZ.\TIONS 

Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

IS'T'^"./^" J^""^""'  ^  i"^l"d^by  request-the  foHowi^g 
auricle  wri  ten  by  Rumanian  organizations  with  referencT^o 
the  present  situation  in  Transylvania:  ^^erence  lo 

«EPLT   TO   THI   Nrw   nTROPIAN   EXPLOSION 

l«Jr.tt^n?t^'*°^n?!v5"°°^"8  Hungarian  politician,  in  his  re'ent- 

SSjlSS^'ca^'suD^rt^^liv  °P'"r.°"'°'"''^  '«"">'  ^'"^ 
abSmgtte  H^rab^rS-   r^L.^r    '^'^^^^°f^»l   Powers  cf  Europe, 
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Hungmnan  post-war  propoganrta  into  the  Combxzssionai.  R«x>2o  by 
reproducing  the  Gernuui -descent  Martin  Hlmler's  editorial  written 
for  the  AMOclated  Hungarian  Weeklies,  The  New  European  Bzplo- 
slon. 

Under  the  transparent  pretense  of  trying  to  analyse  the  cause  of 
present  European  conflagration,  llr.  Himler  endeavors  to  Justify 
the  recent  action  of  the  axis  powers  In  awarding  the  Rumanian 
Province  of  TransylvantB  to  Hungary.  And  be  Is  doing  It,  banking 
on  the  readers'  lack  of  information,  with  deceitful  and  groundless 
statements,  instead  of  presenting  Indisputable  historical  facts,  in 
a  real  braggadc^clo  Magyar  fasblon. 

The  contentions  of  Mr  Hlmler  with  reference  to  the  so  vallently 
reconquered  Transylvania  are  spurious  and  can't  stand  the  acid 
test  of  objective  study.  The  truth-seeking  reader  may  corroborate 
this  statement  by  consulting.  In  any  public  library,  the  book  of  the 
English  historian.  Leonard  A.  Magnus.  IX.  B..  published  In  Lon- 
don (1917). 

That  TransylTanla  has  been  a  Rumanian  province  for  at  least 
1.800  years,  the  compilers  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  authorities  In  the  great  Russian  and  German 
encyclopedias,  are  all  In  agreement.  And  as  per  the  'logic  and 
Jtistlce"  done  In  the  Trianon  treaty  by  respecting  the  spontaneously 
expressed  desire  and  determination  of  the  Transylvanlan  population 
to  become  a  part  of  Greater  Rumania,  every  American  will  accept 
the  good  Judgment  of  our  late  President  Wilson  In  preference  to 
that  of  Mr  Hlmler. 

First,  because  the  principality  of  Transylvania  was  Independent — 
with  Ite  own  Parliament— imtll  1867,  when  by  political  trickery  It 
became  a  part  of  Hungary. 

The  Indigene  population  of  Transylvania  Is  Rumanian,  and  "the 
voluminous  endeavor  of  the  Magyars  to  prove  themselves  Indlgenotis 
and  the  Rumanians  settlers  has  not  succeeded"  (I.  Jung,  1877). 

As  proof  serves  Andrew,  the  kln«  of  Hungary's  recognition  of  the 
Run^anlans  as  a  fourth  nation  to  the  Transylvanlan  Diet,  in  1291. 

"The  land  (inhabitants)  was  Rtmianlan:  the  Magyars  In  the 
twelfth  century  dwelt  In  tents"— says  Jung,  the  German  hl.storlan. 

Prom  the  census  of  1890  the  foUowlng  figures  are  drawn  from 
German-Austrian  sources: 

Rumanians  In  Transylvania 1.276,890 

Maeyars    (including  80.000   Gypsies,   15,000   Jews.   9.000 

Turks  and  Bulgarians) 697.945 

Germans 217.  670 

Others 58.  711 

The  contention  that  the  Rumanians  came  during  centuries  of 
Turkish  occupation,  escaping  into  Hungary.  Is  groundless  because 

Hungarv  did  not  exist  for  164  yean  but  as  a  mere  Turkish  province, 
whlie  Rumania  and  TransylTanla  remained  Independent,  though 
subject  to  Turkish  suzerainty   (Magniis). 

The  fact  Is  that  the  population  of  Transylvania  Is  mixed  due  to 
later  colonizations  (In  the  twelfth  century)  of  the  Szeklers  (settlers) 
and  the  Germans 

■'Hungarian  history  is  the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  Magyar 
nobility,  the  enserfed  Rtunanlan  peasantry,  and  the  German  col- 
onists— th"  Magyar-German  colonists  wedged  themselves  Into  the 
Wallach  (Rumanian)  territory.  Kach  of  them  took  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  dominion  of  the  country,  as  the  sole  'nations' — while 
the  Wallachs  were  the  unprlvUeged  mass" — Jung. 

Regarding  the  permission  to  develop  their  culture  unmolested 
are  eloquently  talking  the  political  terror  of  Banfy.  and  the  edu- 
cational laws  of  Apponyl. 

"The  remaining  forms  of  persecution  of  the  Rumanians  are 
rather  more  nondescript.  There  la  no  right  of  as80clat4on  for  any 
pxirpose.  whether  agricultural,  literary,  academic,  commercial, 
trade,  etc.     There  Is  no  liberty  of  press. 

"The  petty  persecutions  for  dancing  the  national  dances,  reading 
books  published  In  Rumania,  singing  Rumanian  songs,  etc.,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention"— Magnus. 

Also  the  statement  that  Transylvania  is  geographically  a  part  of 
Hungary  Ls  daring.  Because,  considering  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
all  of  which  are  flowing  toward  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  even  Hungary  with  Its  plains,  are  belonging,  geo- 
graphically, to  Rumania. 

Mr.  Hlmler's  contention  that  "Hungary  Is  culturally  centuries 
ahead  of  Rumania"  proves  plainly  the  superficiality  of  the  author. 
In  fact,  considering  that  the  Hungarian  songs  are  the  artistic 
expression  of  the  humble  gjrpstes  (Czlgany  sene):  the  literature 
Is  represented  by  the  Serbian  Petoefy,  the  Croatian  Madach.  the 
Rumanian  Arany:  the  classical  music  by  the  German  Liszt;  the 
painting  by  the  German  Munkacsy;  the  political  life  by  the 
Rumanian-Macedonian  Deak:  etc  One  may  ask  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  genuine  Hungarian  culture. 

In  conclusion.  It  la  very  doubtful  that  "Eastern  Europe"  will 
be  a  healthier  place  with  Tranaylvania  belonging  to  a  Hungary 
still  under  the  tyranny  of  a  feudal  system  of  government.  In  this 
age  of  advanced  democracy. 

STETAir    At.    OpKKAinj, 

EnCKKB    MABCIMKAIf, 

I^OM  Roasu, 

Dearborn. 


Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1940 

Mr.  THOMASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  close  of  this 

busy  and  memorable  session  of  Congress  I  desire  to  Join  in 
the  tribute  being  paid  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  with  whom  I 
have  served  so  i^easantly  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

His  broad  vision,  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  needs  throughout  this  country,  and  his  strength  of  char- 
acter combined  to  make  him  a  leader  in  this  body  and  early 
in  his  service  he  acquired  a  deserved  national  reputation. 

He  could  always  be  relied  on  to  take  a  courageous  and 
patriotic  stand  on  any  question  before  the  House,  and  to  his 
other  qualities  that  fit  him  for  the  high  place  he  has  occupied 
among  us,  he  adds  an  understanding  of  business  administra- 
tion that  will  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  him  in  the  post  which 
he  now  occupies,  the  duties  of  which  he  will  discharge  with 
that  high  order  of  ability  with  which  he  does  everything. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion In  his  honor  in  his  home  town  of  Washington,  N.  C,  and 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  there. 
The  people  of  his  State  on  that  occasion  gathered  to  pay  him 
their  devotion  in  words  of  praise  and  with  gifts  that  came 
from  generous  and  appreciative  hearts  to  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor whom  they  loved  for  himself  and  for  the  public  service  he 
had  rendered  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

This  House  can  ill  afford  to  lose  from  Its  membership  one 
who  has  served  with  the  fearless  honesty,  the  love  of  the  right, 
and  the  devotion  to  the  principles  on  which  this  Nation  stands 
as  Lindsay  Warren.  We  whom  he  leaves  behind  here  know 
that  these  sterling  quabties  of  heart  and  mind  will  continue 
to  be  exercised  for  his  country's  welfare  and  there  could  not 
be  entrusted  to  more  capable  hands  the  exacting  and  invalu- 
able work  required  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 


Inflation  Would  Be  a  Tragedy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  our  national  de- 
fense program  was  developed  a  short  time  ago  our  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  an  enormous  debt  burden.  Even  at  that 
time  there  were  discussions  as  to  how  this  enormous  deficit 
was  to  be  paid.  There  is,  of  course,  only  one  v;ay  to  solve  that 
problem  if  the  Government  is  to  be  honest.  Increased  taxes 
are  inevitable  if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced. 

Right  now,  with  eiMrmous  additional  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  the  question  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
for  the  United  States  of  America  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Worthwhile  expenditures  for  domestic  purposes  will  have 
to  be  continued.  The  waste  of  public  funds,  however,  wher- 
ever foimd.  should  be  stopped.  The  higher  the  debt  limit,  the 
more  serious  becomes  the  Inflation  problem. 

The  experience  in  Europe  following  the  first  World  War 
has  a  lesson  for  this  countnr  and  shows  what  a  tragedy  infla- 
tion may  be  to  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life.    The 
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following  editorial  in   the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
November  16  is  worthy  of  careful  attention ; 

THM  TKUCAT  OF  rNTLATIOK 

That  economic  "enfant  terrible" — Inflation — continues  to  crop  up 
In  the  news  of  the  day. 

Respccta  were  j>ald  to  it  recently  by  leaders  in  various  fields: 
Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Motors,  be- 
fore the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science;  Joseph  M.  EKxlge, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Bank,  before  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards;  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York;  and  E>r.  Harold  G. 
Mouiton,  president,  the  Brookings  Institution.  These  and  others 
know  Inflation  for  what  it  la — a  conflagration  that  brings  disaster 
In  Its  wake. 

It  appears  harmless  when  It  starts,  a  gentle,  warming  blaze  of 
modest  price  increases.  But  fanned  by  extreme  stimulation  of 
economic  activity,  as  now,  for  Instance,  by  defense  needs.  It  might 
sweep  all  barriers  before  it.  Last  week  the  stock  and  commodity 
markets  thought  they  saw  the  "bogey"  peering  over  the  horizon,  and 
a  surge  of  buying  resulted. 

That  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  Inflation  does  not  remove  It  as 
a  poastblllty.  Speculative  excesses  are  not  founded  on  good  Judg- 
ment. Pear  that  it  may  be  around  the  corner  is  In  Itself  a  factor 
in  Its  appearance.  Some  see  8  years  of  Federal  deficits  as  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  Inflation.  Others  say  inflation  comes  after  every 
great  war,  as  note  the  great  price  rises  following  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  American  ClvU  War,  and  the  World  War. 

There  are  influences  today,  however,  that  make  Inflation  seem 
unlikely.  More  Is  known  about  It  and  Its  consequences  -.han  ever 
before.  Businessmen  perceive  that  behind  it  InevlUbly  stalks  de- 
flation. Moreover,  inflation  can  hardly  sweep  over  the  markets  so 
long  as  there  are  nine  million  unemployed,  much  factory  capacity 
unused,  huge  surpluses  of  commodities  held  by  the  Government,  and 
tremendous  powers  In  Federal  hands  which  can  affect  price  policies 
and  the  commodity  and  security  markets. 

If  Inflation  comes  because  people  have  more  money  than  con- 
sumer goods  immediately  available,  causing  a  sellers'  market,  then 
the  Government  can  exert  several  curbs.  It  may  levy  higher  taxes. 
restrict  the  supply  of  credit  by  selling  bonds  to  savers  rather  than 
to  banks,  redtioe  Its  own  spending,  foster  the  use  of  private  funds 
to  finance  defense  industries,  bar  competitive  buying  by  Federal 
agencies,  use  priorities  to  bar  unwanted  price  increases,  set  Its  face 
against  uneconomic  wage  increases,  cut  excess  bank  reserves  by 
increasing  reserve  requirements,  and,  finally,  if  needed,  return  to  a 
9-day  week  to  Improve  production. 

Above  all  should  be  the  goal  of  greater  output  of  wanted  goods. 
combined  with  a  cooperative  effort  by  business  to  subject  itself 
voluntarily  to  disciplines  that  make  for  the  common  good.  In  the 
last  analysis,  inflation  is  only  latent.  Common  sense  and  restraint 
can  keep  It  so. 

Administration  of  the  National   Labor  Relations 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18,  1940 


ADDRS8S  BT  HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH.  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoko,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Employers  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  on  November  13.  1940: 

In  any  dlacuaslon  of  the  administration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  It  Is  necessary  to  xinderstand  the  background  and  the 
purposes  of  that  act.  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  remedy,  and  the 
Jxistlflcattoni  for  Its  passage  that  were  claimed  by  Its  sponsors. 
Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  a  Labor  Board  was  set  up 
by  Executive  order,  "nje  objects  of  that  Board  were  the  promotion 
of  coUectlve  bargaining  and  the  bringing  about  of  a  better  and 
fairer  relatkmshlp  between  employer  and  employee,  with  the  hope 
that  industrial  strife  would  thereby  be  diminished.  The  Board  had 
very  little  authority  or  power;  it  operated  principally  through  the 
power  of  persuasion.  When  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional In  May  1035,  a  widespread  demand  arose  for  labor  legisla- 
tion embodying  the  prlzkdplee  of  the  labor  section,  section  7a.  of  that 
act.  As  a  result  of  this  demand,  in  part  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  Labor  Board,  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  In  July  1935 

The  poUey  of  the  Wagner  Act.  as  set  out  In  the  first  section  is  as 
foUows:  "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  cause*  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  oominerae  and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstruc- 
tions when  they  have  occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
lirocedure  oT  collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  exercise  by 


workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self-organization,  and  desig- 
nation of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection." 

Few  will  complain  today  of  the  laudable  policy  set  forth  In  the 
foregoing.  Industry  and  labor  alike  have  come  to  recognize,  as  a 
part  of  our  system,  the  right  of  employees  to  deal  collectively  with 
their  employer  through  duly  accredited  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  True,  there  was  a  time  when  many  employers  bitterly 
resented  the  idea  that  they  must  deal  with  their  employees  as  a 
imlt  through  duly  con.stltuted  delegates  Instead  cf  dealing  with 
them  as  individuals.  That  day  has  now  passed,  and  if  any  em- 
ployer still  has  a  lurking  expectation  of  returning  to  the  day  when 
he  might  hire  or  fire  individuals  In  his  employ  without  reference  to 
their  right  to  union  protection  or  their  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
the  sooner  such  employer  dismisses  that  Idea  from  his  mind  and 
endeavors  to  adjust  himself  to  the  mcdern  and  settled  trend  of 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee  as  sjmabollzed  by  the 
idea  cf  collective  bargaining,  the  Ijetter  off  he  will  be 

The  policy  of  collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  here  to  stay.  If  accepted  in 
good  faith  and  ca:ried  out  with  sincerity  of  purpose  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  it  is  destined,  under  proper  atlminlstratlon  of 
a  prudently  amended  law  to  serve  a  useful  and  worthwhile  purpose 
in  our  economic  system. 

But  what  does  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  between  employers 
and  employees  mean?  What  did  Congress  intend  to  do  when  it 
declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  as  above  outlined? 
The  best  answer  to  that  question  Is  to  be  found  In  the  statements 
made  to  the  Senate  and  House  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  when 
It  was  under  debate  In  1935  Let  us  see  what  they  said  at  that  time. 
Senator  Wagneh  .said:  "It  does  not  compel  anyone  to  make  a  com- 
pact of  any  kind  if  no  terms  are  arrived  at  that  are  satl.'ifactory  to 
him.  The  very  essence  of  collective  bargaining  Is  that  either  party 
shall  be  free  to  withdraw  if  its  conditions  are  not  met.  •  •  • 
The  law  does  not  require  any  employer  to  sign  any  agreement  of  any 
kind.  Congress  has  no  power  to  Impose  such  a  requirement  An 
agreement  presupposes  mutual  consent.  The  law  merely  requires 
that  an  employer  bargain  collectively  with  his  workers,  which  means 
that  he  shall  receive  their  representatives  and  engage  In  a  fair 
discussion  In  the  hope  that  terms  may  be  voluntarily  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides  without  recourse  to  strife." 

Well,  nearly  everybody  will  agree  to  that,  but  let's  see  what 
Senator  Wai.sh,  another  ardent  advocate  of  the  bill,  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  It  was  under  question : 

'Xet  me  say  that  the  bill  requires  no  employer  to  sign  any  con- 
tract, to  make  any  agreement,  to  reach  any  understanding  with  any 
employee  or  group  of  employees.     •     •     • 

"A  crude  Illustration  is  this:  The  bill  indicates  the  method  and 
manner  In  which  employees  may  organize,  the  method  and  manner 
of  selecting  their  representatives  or  spokesmen,  and  leads  them  to 
the  office  door  of  their  employer  with  the  legal  authority  to  nego- 
tiate for  their  fellow  employees.  The  bill  does  not  go  beyond  the 
office  door.  It  leaves  the  discussion  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  and  the  agreements  which  they  may  or  may  not  make, 
volimury  and  with  thai  sacredness  and  solemnity  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  which  txjth  parties  to  an  agreement  should  l>e 
enshrouded." 

And.  similarly.  In  the  debate  In  the  House,  Congressman  Welch, 
Of  California,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Labor  Committee! 
said:  "It  does  not  require  the  employer  to  sign  any  contract,  to 
make  any  agreement,  to  reach  any  understanding  with  any  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  English  language  cotild  have  been 
used  to  make  any  clearer  just  what  Congress  Intended.  Nobody  ever 
thought  that  the  Labor  Board  would  undertake  to  force  employers 
without  any  authority  of  law,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  their 
employees  or  to  make  counterproposals  If  the  terms  proposed  were 
unsatisfactory;  nor  was  It  supposed  that  the  Labor  Board  would 
undertake,  in  the  absence  of  any  provisions  In  the  law  to  compel 
an  employer  to  sign  a  written  contract  with  his  employees  airai^t 
his  will.  But  when  the  Labor  Board  found  Itself  in  authorltr  and 
power  It  proceeded  not  only  to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  adrnlnis- 
tratlve  board  but  also  to  constitute  Itself  a  legislative  body  writing 
Into  the  act  by  means  of  its  regulations  and  Interpretations  the 

^"^U"?  ^^°!f.  J?°**T  P'^J^^o^'  ^at  Congress  had  expressly  and 
purposely  omitted.     In  the  teeth  of  the  expressions  above  quoted 

^»^/^^  ^'^'?f°^  °'  ^^^  ^^-  *^«  ^"'^-  '"  "»  third  annual  ?e™Drt 
made  the  foUowing  statement:  "And  the  Board  has  considered 
counterproposals  so  Important  an  element  of  collective  bargaining 

™,i\^"Kl°"'''*  ^''.  ^'^'^  "^  "**  employer  to  offer  counterpro! 
posals   to  be   persuasive   of   the  fact   that   the   emplover   has   not 

this  Board  had  the  presumption  to  hold  the  Inland  Steel  Co 
guilty  of  a  Violation  of  the  act  simply  because  Inland  dwll^ed  to 
Sign  a  written  agreement  with  the  u!^ion.  notwlthstandlnrit^tSm- 
Jmp^o^eeT  *    ^*    ''^"^'^    bargaining    collectHel;^  iJth    Us 

«.,^^r-  ^^k"^  ^  °?  provision  anywhere  in  the  law  even  remotely  re- 
quiring the  employer  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  his 
emplc^ees;  the  three  outstanding  sponsors  of  the  bin  fn  the  Con- 
gress had  specifically  stated  in  debate  that  it  was  not  the  Intention 
It^^^^^J^  ^""^^  """^  employer  to  sign  any  contract  Sen" 
T[^^i^i7^°,I^  ')iPP°T*  *^  ^  *^«  '»'^"  °'  the  blU,  hadl^d 
i?J       ®®°***  ^^^^-  ^^^  law  does  not  require  any  emDloverto 

S£'a"JeXS^l-°""'"^"-    ^-^»^  -  poU^r^oiS 
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I  mention  this  Incident  merely  as  a  background  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  utter  and  reckless  disregard  and  disobedience  of  this 
executive  agency  of  the  will  and  the  purposes  of  the  Congress  which 
created  It.  I  mention  It  as  merely  one  of  many  incidents  of  flagrant 
assumption  of  nonexistent  powers.  It  was  the  constant  repetition 
of  such  arrogant  tssiunptlon  of  powers  that  finally  awoke  a  long- 
suffering  public  and  an  overpatlent  Congress  to  Inquire  •'upon 
what  meat  doth  this  o\ir  Caesar  feed  that  he  has  grown  so  great?" 
It  Induced  the  Congress,  by  special  legislation,  to  set  up  a  select 
committee  of  the  Hotise  to  Investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Labor 
Board  and  to  propose  amendments  to  curtail  Its  activities  and  give 
relief  from  Its  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  decrees. 

As  the  result  of  that  investigation  and  the  report  of  the  majority 
Of  that  committee  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  exactly 
a  to  1.  divided  almost  equally  between  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
repudiated  the  present  Board  by  ordering  Its  abolition  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  Board.  The  House  also  enacted  certain  salutary 
amendments  to  the  act  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  outrages 
which  It  felt  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  American  people  by 
the  maladministration  of  the  Board. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  an  account  of  the  tortuous  course  by 
which  theae  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  House  In  the  face 
of  every  obstruction  that  could  be  thrown  In  the  way  of  their  con- 
sideration Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  amendments  were  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  House  and  now  reixwe  in  a  plgeonh(^e 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In  the  Senate,  gathering 
dust  and  cobwebs  under  the  careful  guardianship  of  those  who 
stubtxjrnly  maintain  that  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Labor  Act  are 
of  divine  Inspiration,  too  sacred  to  be  soiled  by  human  hands. 

Tto  correct  these  evils  which  are  undermining  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, creating  class  hatred,  and  encouraging  industrial  strife,  we 
must  depend  upon  an  aroused  public  opinion  that  will  make  Itself 
so  vocal  and  so  vigorous  as  to  Impel  action  by  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

The  whole  record  of  the  administration  of  this  act  by  the  Labor 
Board  has  shown  a  fixed  and  steadfast  purpoee.  not  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  between  employers  and  employees,  as  the  act 
purported  to  do.  but  to  persecute  and  punish  Industry  at  the  behest 
of  labor  organizations  seeking  to  control  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  often  against  the  will  of  the  employees  them- 
selves. Investigation  of  thousands  ot  cases  by  our  committee  dis- 
closed this  purpose  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt. 

It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  give  you.  In  this  brief  discourse, 
a  complete  picture  of  the  thousands  of  cases  which  we  reviewed  and 
Investigated.  The  matters  disclosed  were  not  the  colored  and  preju- 
diced incidents  taken  from  the  lips  of  witnesses  who  might  be 
prejudiced  one  way  or  another:  they  were  matters  disclosed  by  the 
files,  records,  writings  and  decisions  at  the  Board  and  its  employees 
themselves.  I  am  merely  going  to  give  you,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, some  of  the  flagrant  Incidents  which  have  added  to  the  storm 
of  indignation  and  revolt  against  the  present  Administration  of  the 
labor  act  To  understand  them  dearly,  you  should  understand  how 
the  Board  operates 

Under  the  plan  of  operation  devlaed  by  the  Board,  when  an  em- 
ployee or  a  union  charges  an  employer  with  a  violation  of  the  act, 
an  employee  of  the  Board  called  a  field  examiner  investigates  that 
case,  prestmiably  from  an  Impartial  standpoint.  If  it  Is  thought 
that  a  case  can  t>e  estsbllshed.  a  complaint  against  the  employer 
Is  Issued.  The  employer  Is  then  required  to  appear  before  a  Board 
employee  called  a  trial  examiner,  who  Is  In  effect  a  judge,  who 
hears  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  trial  examiner,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  writes  his  report  to  the  Board,  which  Is,  In  effect, 
a  decision  of  the  case.  One  would  assume  that  the  decision  of  this 
trial  examiner,  who  has  seen  the  witnesses  and  heard  their  testi- 
mony, would  be  very  persuasive  with  the  Board  in  reaching  Its 
final  conclusion.  This,  however.  Is  not  always  the  situation.  The 
entire  record  of  the  case,  along  with  the  trial  examiner's  report,  is 
then  referred  to  an  agency  of  the  Board  In  Washington  known  as 
the  Review  Division.  The  record  and  the  report  are  in  turn 
referred  to  some  individual  In  that  division  who,  tJter  going  over  all 
the  evidence,  reports  verbally  to  the  Board  and  then  actually  writes 
the  Board's  decision  The  Board  members  themselves  generally  do 
not  write  their  decisions — nearly  all  of  the  decisions  are  written 
by  the  attorneys  In  the  Review  Division. 

You  may  have  read  a  recent  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet 
entitled  "Juvenile  Jurists."  The  material  for  that  article  was  taken 
from  the  record  of  our  investigation,  which  has  disclosed  that  the 
decisions  in  these  cases,  often  involving  btindreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  rights  of  thousands  of  employees  and  of  some  of  the 
largest  business  concerns  In  the  country,  are  written  by  young 
lawyers.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  these  young  lawyers,  both 
male  and  female,  have  never  in  their  lives  tried  a  lawstilt  or  had 
any  practical  legal  or  judicial  experience.  The  association  and 
connection  between  those  employees  of  the  Board  who  investigate. 
those  employees  who  prosecute,  and  those  employees  who  decide 
cases  are  so  Intimate  and  Interwoven  that  it  is  Impossible  to  segre- 
gate the  prosecuting  function  of  the  Board  from  the  judicial  func- 
tion. In  the  end.  the  same  agency  which  investigated  and  prose- 
cuted the  case  as  an  advocate  for  the  labor  union  also  writes  the 
decision.  Obviously,  such  an  tmposBible  situation  could  lead  to 
but  one  result — partial  and  biased  decisions  which  have  resulted 
In  the  destruction  of  every  vestige  of  oonfldence  in  and  respect 
for  the  actions  of  the  Board. 

When  these  biased  decisions  have  been  rendered,  they  are  printed 
and  bound  in  large  volumes.  »*"'"ftr  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.     They  are  then  used  and  cited  by  these 
prejudiced    Juvenile   Jurists   In   hwUdlng   up  precedents   for 


other  and  more  flagrant  Inroads  Into  the  American  system  of  Im- 
piutlal  judicial  determination.  Tbeee  juvenile  jurists,  in  their 
seal  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  that  impartial  attitude  that  has 
been  the  characteristic  and  bulwark  of  our  system  of  jurtspnjdence, 
have  written  seme  truly  remarkable  decisions:  and  they  are  all 
printed  and  preserved  In  the  dignified  buckram-bound  20-volume 
library  of  decisions  of  the  Board. 

Let  me  cite  you  a  few  examples  of  these  remarkable  decisions: 
The  Board  has  solemnly  decided  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
for  an  employer  to  say  to  one  of  his  employees.  "If  I  had  a  son.  I 
would  advise  him  not  to  join  a  labor  union";  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  for  an  employer  to  poet  on  the  bulletin  board  at  his 
factory  a  statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  is  willing  to  settle 
a  strike  with  his  employees;  that  it  Is  a  violation  of  the  law.  ac- 
cording to  the  Labor  Board,  for  him  to  advise  his  employees  that 
he  is  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
employees  from  their  own  numt>er.  The  Board  has  solemnly  de- 
cided that  if  a  labor  organizer  happens  to  be  a  Oonununlst  or  a 
criminal  and  this  fact  is  unknown  to  the  employees,  it  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  the  employer  to  Inform  them  of  that  fact.  It  Is 
a  violation  of  the  law.  according  to  these  decisions,  for  an  employer 
to  discuss  with  his  employees  their  union  aflUlatlons.  althoxiKh  a 
total  stranger  has  the  full  sanction  of  the  Board  to  make  any 
representaUons  to  them  he  sees  fit.  whether  true  or  false. 

When  1.200  employees  of  the  Donnelly  Garment  Co.  offered  to 
testify  under  oath  that  they  preferred  their  own  independent  union 
to  a  certain  national  union  that  was  seeking  by  threats  and  vlolenoe 
to  organiee  their  plant,  and  that  they  had  not  been  coerced  or 
dominated  by  their  employer  Into  joining  their  Independent  tmlon, 
the  Board  solemnly  deckled — ^beUeve  It  or  not — ^that  these  l,a00 
emplojrees  should  not  be  permitted  to  testify  In  their  own  case  on 
the  ground  that  their  testimony  would  not  be  good  evidence  of 
whether  or  not  their  union  was  company  dominated.  Evidently  the 
Board  feared  the  employer  might  be  exercising  some  remote  control 
over  the  nature  of  their  testimony. 

The  Board  decided  in  the  SterUnif  Electric  Motort  case  that  an 
Independent  union,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Board,  did  not  have  the  right  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
or  even  to  appear  in  defense  of  its  right  of  existence. 

It  has  been  decided  In  numerous  cases  that  even  though  an 
employee  Is  a  known  Conununist  or  of  conununlstic  leanlnga.  an 
employer  could  be  compelled  to  reinstate  that  employee  to  his 
former  status. 

Some  good  day  in  the  future,  when  the  American  people  will  no 
longer  ending  such  a  situation,  and  things  right  themselves,  as  they 
will  I  hope  that  these  famous  volumes  of  decisions  of  the  juvenile 
juruts.  containing  the  reowd  of  so  many  wrongs  and  Injustices  to 
American  business  aixl  American  institutions.  wUl  be  preserved  In 
the  archives  as  a  horrible  example  of  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
done  to  otu-  judicial  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  minds  of  men  in  a  free  country 
could  arrive  at  some  of  the  qtjeer  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
Labor  Board.  But  we  have  in  our  land  today  many  strange  philoao- 
phles.  strange  ideas  of  government  Imported  here  from  other  sources. 
That  these  Ideas  should  have  infiltrated  the  very  temple  of  our 
government  at  a  time  so  critical  Is  a  tragic  catastrophe. 

I  do  not  wish  to  become  personal,  'out  I  think  you  atmuld  know 
something  about  the  philosophy  of  some  of  the  people  who  are 
performing  policy-making  functions  In  your  Oovemment  at  the 
expense  of  you  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  chief  policy-making  employees  of  the  Boanl  waa 
found  to  have  given  vent  to  his  phlloaophy  at  government  in  the 
following  written  declaration:  "If.  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
program  political  action  falls,  then  the  workers  must  unhesitat- 
ingly resort  to  organized  force.  The  International  mtut  take  the 
position  that  If  another  war  occiu-s  the  workers  wUl  destroy  capi- 
talism. With  that  end  In  view  the  workers  must  be  prepared  to 
stretch  arms  across  the  frontiers  In  case  of  war  and  definitely  win 
power  for  themselves."  In  another  and  later  article  he  wrote:  *^n<- 
less  stjch  a  movement  (of  middle  class  and  workers)  is  brought 
into  being,  capitalism  will  go  marching  on.  with  its  poverty,  mlsoy, 
and  economic  Insecurity.  The  time  is  ripe;  have  the  middle  class 
and  wwkers  the  will  to  rise  to  the  occasion?" 

This  same  ItKllvldual  has  disclaimed  any  personal  communistic 
tendencies  or  beliefs.  In  a  private  interview  with  a  Member  of 
Congreas.  which  interview  was  subsequently  brought  to  light  in  our 
proceedings,  this  individual,  while  disclaiming  his  own  communis- 
tic views,  charged  that  certain  of  the  more  important  personnel  of 
the  Board  were  either  outright  Oommtinlsts  or  "hewed  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  line."  On  being  placed  under  oath  before  our  com- 
mittee, however,  he  categorically  denied  every  charge  he  had  previ- 
ously made.  The  Member  of  Congress  to  whom  he  had  made  the 
disclosures  thereupon  appeared  before  oiu*  committee  with  a  memo- 
randum of  the  entire  conversation  made  at  the  time  and  testified 
positively  that  the  individual  had  made  such  charges.  This  testi- 
mony was  verified  by  a  second  disinterested  wltneas.  who  had  been 
present  at  the  conference. 

Pursuing  the  subject  further,  a  prominent  Indlvldtud  connected 
with  the  Board,  one  of  those  who  had  been  charged  with  "hewing 
to  the  Communist  Party  line."  took  the  stand  before  our  committee 
and  vigorously  attacked  us  for  our  activity  in  the  matter.  He  de- 
nied the  charges  made  against  him.  but  did  not  deny  his  member- 
ship and  connection  with  the  so-called  conununlstic  front  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
When  the  committee  subsequently  wrote  to  him  requesting  a  llcl 
of  the  organizations  of  which  he  was  a  member  or  had  been  a 
member,  we  received  the  foUowing  reply: 
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*Thl»  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  October  11. 
"Since  I  consider   the  request  conveyed   in   your  letter  an   un- 
warranted intrusion  Into  my  personal  affairs,  I  respectfully  decline 
to  comply  with  It." 

Some  members  of  our  committee  have  been  wondering  ever  since 
what  organization  this  Government  official  belongs  to  or  has  be- 
longed to  that  he  is  ashamed  to  mention.  Yet  this  same  Individual 
is  today  still  sitting  In  the  "seats  of  the  mighty,"  pursuing  his  same 
course  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Today  we  find  this  type  of  person  holding  in  his  hands  the  fate 
of  all  the  great  industries  and  buslnevi  Institutions  of  this  Nation. 
the  very  same  industries  and  Institutions  upon  which  we  are  so 
Titally  dependent  for  our  protection  and  our  security.  The  question 
I  constantly  put  to  the  American  people  Is:  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  It?  The  solution,  as  I  see  it,  is  simple.  While  the 
defects  of  the  loosely  drawn  and  one-sided  Labor  Act  are  patent  and 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  present  chaotic  conditions,  these 
conditions  could  be  corrected.  In  a  large  measure,  by  the  selection 
of  a  level-headed,  fair-minded  t>oard  believing  In  the  American 
system  of  private  Industry. 

There  Is  nothing  more  elemental  In  the  law  of  statutory  Inter- 
pretation than  the  rule  that  statutes  In  derogation  of  the  common 
law  must  be  strictly  construed  and  nothing  may  be  written  into 
them  by  construction.  The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  that 
considered  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  was  specific  In  this  particular. 
It  said:  "The  xinfalr  labor  practices  •  •  •  are  strictly  limited 
to  those  enumerated  In  section  8.  Unlike  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  •  •  •  this  bill  Is  specific  In  its  terms.  Neither  the 
Board  nor  the  coiirts  are  given  any  blanket  authority  to  prohibit 
whatever  labor  practices  that.  In  their  Judgment,  are  deemed  unfair." 
In  this  connection,  consider  the  Board's  Invented  remedy  for  a 
supposed  wrong  In  the  Waumbec  Mills  case.  The  Labor  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  have  authority  to  reinstate  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  by  reason  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  to 
award  those  employees  back  pay  tor  the  time  lost.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  happened  In  the  Waumt>ec  Mills  case. 

Two  men  who  had  never  been  employees  of  the  Waumbec  ap- 
plied for  employment,  which  was  refused  them.  Sometime  later 
they  applied  to  the  Board  to  compel  the  company  to  give  them  em- 
ployment and  also  to  give  them  back  pay  from  the  date  they  had 
applied  for  employment.  These  men  had  been  union  members  In 
other  mlllfl  and  they  charged  that  they  were  refused  employment 
by  the  Waumbec  Ck).  becatose  of  their  past  union  affiliations. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe,  but  the  Board  actually  held  a  hearing  on 
the  charges  and  decided  that  the  company  must  reinstate  these 
men.  who  had  never  been  In  Ita  employ,  and  give  them  back  pay 
from  the  time  they  applied  for  emplo3rment,  a  period  of  something 
like  a  years.  An  order  to  reinstate  "employees"  who  had  never  been 
Instated  and  never  been  employees. 

When  the  Board  members  who  participated  in  this  remarkable 
decision  were  questioned  before  our  committee  concerning  it,  they 
Justified  it  on  the  grounds  that  they  believed  the  men  had  been 
blacklisted  for  their  union  affiliations,  that  a  wrong  had  been  done 
them  thereby,  and  that  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  had  used  the 
word  "reinstate"  did  not  preclude  them  from  Inventing  the  remedy 
where  none  existed  under  the  specific  terms  of  the  act. 

A  more  recent  and  more  disastrous  decision  to  the  employer  was 
that  against  the  Milan  Shirt  Manufacturing  Ck>.  of  Milan.  Tenn., 
where  the  employer  was  ordered  to  reinstate  42  union  members,  not 
former  employees,  who  had  applied  for  but  had  not  obtained  em- 
ployment with  that  company.  As  the  law  prchibits  the  employer 
from  either  encotiraglng  or  discouraging  membership  in  a  labor 
union,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  rule  should  work  both  wajrs.  If  the 
Board's  declalon  is  sound,  therefore,  a  nonunion  applicant  (assum- 
ing he  is  not  barred  from  employment  by  a  closed-shop  contract) 
who  does  not  receive  employment  is  also  entitled  to  reinstatement 
and  back  pay  If  he  alleges  that  he  was  refused  employment  for  not 
belonging  to  a  union.  The  Board  could,  under  the  act,  no  more 
deny  him  his  remedy  than  It  could  a  union  man. 

Follow  these  decisions  to  their  logical  conclusions.  With  all  of 
the  army  of  unemployed  filing  claims  against  employers  to  whom 
they  had  applied  for  employment,  charging  that  they  were  dis- 
criminated against  either  because  they  belonged  to  a  union  or 
did  not  belong  to  a  union,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can 
bankrupt  every  Industry,  large  and  small,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  thlB  upon  a  theory  never  at  any  time  considered  or 
contemplated  by  Congress. 

In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  spring,  I  mentioned  the  Waum- 
bec Mills  case  and  warned  of  its  possible  consequences.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  that  time  that  any  coxut  in  the  land  would 
susUln  such  a  decision.  On  the  20th  day  of  August  of  this  year. 
the  Circuit  Covirt  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
decision  had  been  appealed,  did  sustain  that  decision.  That  court 
ordered  the  reinstatement  and  back  pay  to  these  men  who  had 
never  been  employed  by  the  company.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  our  committee  it  was  revealed  that  the  Judge  who  wrote  the 
opinion  to  that  case  had  been,  before  his  appointment  to  the 
bench,  chief  counsel  for  the  Labor  Board. 
Well,  let  us  see  where  we  go  from  here. 

That  decision  was  handed  down  on  the  20th  of  August.  On  the 
24th  of  Avigust.  the  Labor  Board  rendered  its  decision  In  the 
combined  cases  of  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co  and  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.  (case  Nos.  C-1052  and  C-1447).  In  that 
decision,  the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  employment,  with  back  pay. 
of  men  who  had  not  even  applied  for  employment.  This  remark- 
able decision  cited  for  Its  authority  the  Waumbec  Mills  and  the 
Milan  Shirt  Manufactxirlng  cases. 


Here  are  the  facts  In  the  case.  The  company,  owing  to  adverse 
business  conditions,  shut  down  for  a  period  of  something  like  2 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  shutdown,  there  was  a  union  organiza- 
tion with  which  there  had  been  a  dispute.  When,  2  years  later, 
the  company  resumed  operations,  it  failed  to  hire  any  of  these 
union  members  applying  for  employment  who  had  caused  trouble 
before.  Subsequently,  the  union  to  which  they  belonged  insti- 
tuted proceedings  before  the  Labor  Board  asking  that  the  com- 
pany be  ordered  to  employ  them  and  to  pay  them  back  pay  from 
the  time  they  applied  for  employment.  The  Board  not  only  or- 
dered reinstatement  and  back  pay  for  those  who  had  applied  for 
employment,  but  solemnly  decided  that  those  who  had  not  even 
asked  for  a  Job  must  be  offered  employment  and  given  back  pay 
because  the  Board  believed  that,  even  if  they  had  applied  lor 
employment,  it  would  have  been  refused. 

I  will  admit  that  this  is  hard  to  believe.  Some  of  you  will  think 
that  I  have  exaggerated  In  my  statements  of  the  facts:  some  of  you 
win  say  that  .such  a  thing  'cant  happen  here"  I  tell  you  that  it 
has  happened  here,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  ask  the  Labor  Board  in  Washington  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Its 
decision  In  the  combined  cases  C-1052  and  C-1447. 

Ycu  may  want  to  know  who  wrote  that  decision.  Well.  I  men- 
tioned to  you  awhile  ago  about  the  Juvenile  Jurists  of  the  Labor 
Board  who  write  all  of  the  opinions  of  the  Labor  Board  in  the  big 
cases  as  well  as  in  the  little  ones — one  of  that  distinguished  coterie 
wrote  this  opmlcn.  I  will  not  mention  names,  but  I  had  his  em- 
ployment file  in  the  Labor  Board  examined.  This  remarkable  Jurist, 
who  wrote  50  single -spaced  legal-sized  pages  of  opinion  In  this  case, 
graduated  in  law  in  1937.  So  far  as  the  record  discloses,  he  never 
had  a  moments  experience  In  the  practice  of  law,  and  8  months 
after  his  graduation  was  employed  by  the  Labor  Beard  as  one  of  the 
Juvenile  Jurists  charged  with  the  duty  of  writing  decisions  such 
as  the  one  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

There  was  one  unusual  Incident  in  this  decision,  however.  Most 
of  the  decisions  are  wholly  In  favor  of  employees,  but.  in  this  case, 
the  employer  got  a  break  in  one  particular.  It  was  discovered  that 
two  of  the  former  employees  in  question  had  died  since  the  pro- 
ceedings were  Instituted,  and  this  brilliant  young  Jurist,  Imbued 
with  the  sense  of  his  deep  responsibility  to  be  fair  and  Impartial, 
delivered  himself  with  respect  to  these  complaints  in  the  following 
language:  "In  view  of  these  facts,  we  shall  not  order  the  respondent 
to  offer  them  employment." 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  present  probably  employ  a  confidential 
private  secretary  If  you  should  discover  that  she  was  a  Communist 
and  working  with  a  Communist  unit  of  your  ether  employees,  ycu 
would  doubtless  discharge  her  on  the  spot.  If  anybody  told  you 
that  it  was  against  the  law  for  you  to  do  so  and  that  you  would 
probably,  in  due  course,  be  required  to  reemploy  her  and  pay  her 
for  the  t!me  she  had  lost,  you  would  laugh  and  say  such  a  th:ng 
"cant  happen  here."  I  tell  you  that  It  not  only  can  happen  here 
but  has  happened  here.  And  the  proof  of  it.  like  the  proof  of  the 
other  things  I  tell  you.  Is  in  the  official  documents  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  The  proof  of  this  particular  instance  is  in 
the  decision  of  the  Board  in  the  New  York  Times  case.  C-775  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  you  can  find  it  in  cold  type  in  that  decision 
rendered  In  August  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Leiserson.  the  dissenting  member  of  the  Board  In  that  case 
said:  "I  cannot  agree  with  the  decision  to  rein.state  Jaeger  and" 
Porter.  Porter  was  a  private  secretary  and  her  employer  su  pected 
her  of  working  with  the  Communist  unit  that  was  operating  in  the 
New  York  Times.     She  lied  wh?n  he  questioned  her  about  this  " 

"Porter  was  dismissed  In  January  1936  •  •  •.  It  was  not  until 
January  1939.  3  years  after  Porter's  dismissal,  that  the  complaint 
and  the  charges  were  amended  to  Include  Porter.  She  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  at  a  wage  higher  than  she  received  on  the  Times 
It  Is  obvious  that  she  had  no  case." 

The  Juvenile  Jurist  who  wrote  the  decision  In  this  case  was  29 
years  old  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  bar  since  1936  durlnt? 
which  time  he  was  In  Ciovernment  employ:  and  If  he  had  ever  tried 
a  lawsuit  in  h's  life,  there  is  nothing  m  his  personnel  record  with 
the  Labor  Board  to  indicate  the  fact. 

If  someone  told  you  that  a  responsible  agency  of  your  Oovern- 
^^  >.^M  "^  °r*"  ^°"  ^°  reinstate  in  your  employment  emplovees 
who  had  seized  your  property  by  force  and  violence  and  held  It  in 
defiance  of  law  during  a  sit-down  strike,  you  would  probably  say 
that  such  a  thing  is  absurd  and  "cant  happen  here  "  But  it  has 
happened  here:  and  If  you  are  loath  to  believe  It.  you  will  find  the 
^*  fi*  Trf^l.  of  y  ^*  ^°''*''  '"  *  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  so-called  Fansteel  case  There  the  Su- 
?nT,t  ?^^^  reversed  and  rebuked  the  Labor  Board  for  its  efforts 
to  put  the  seal  of  governmental  approval  on  the  infamous  sit-down 
!^  T^'  ^°"  7°"-<lfl"d  a  srmllar  In.stance  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Lime  &  Stone  Co  case,  where  the  Board  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  employees  who  had  confessed  to  a  plot  to  blow  ud  their 
employers  power  lines.  And  here  again  it  was  nece.ssary  for  the 
coiu-ts  of  the  land  to  reverse  and  rebuke  the  Labor  Board  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  putting  the  stamp  of  governmental  approval 
upon  such  revolutionary  tactics  approval 

nn^h»°;!.tJ?''n°V"i"^^°^^"  'n^^ance  of  administrative  excess 

?n  rtif.Ji^H  /^^u^^*'''''  ^''U^  "^^^  ^''^  «'^*«  ^^^  B''«'-d  the  power 
to  decide  what  is  known  as  the  "unit  of  representation"  in  disputes 
between  labor  unions  That  means,  for  example,  if  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  plants  in  which  there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  a  ma"orUy 
rite'^PA°t^^«f^  ^  »f  f'  ^  °'  ^  ^  O  ^^^  Board  may  hold  Spa! 
^  It  i!«  tl^  '"  ^^''\P'^l!'  ^"^  ^"^^  ««^h  P'a^t  as  a  separate  unit 

z  i--"i*'%rth7A%'nr'r  ^/'  f  '"^^  p^^^^  '"^°  °°« ^^^  *«' 

u  the  A.  F.  of  L..  for  instance,  prevailed  in  two  plants 
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an  election. 


and  the  C  I  O  prevailed  In  three  and  had  a  majority  of  the  total 
of  the  five  plantA.  the  A  F.  of  L.  unions  are  destroved  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  obtains  representation  for  an  five.  The  Supreine  Court  has 
held  that  because  the  rejoilts  of  the  election  are  not  certified  by 
the  Board  in  the  form  of  an  order  there  Is  no  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

The  Pacific  Longshoremen's  case.  Involving  a  C.  I.  O.  union  domi- 
nated by  the  notorious  Harry  Bridges,  vividly  illustrates  the  un- 
American  injustices  of  this  provision  of  the  law.  In  that  case  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  had  long-established  union  locals  all 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  rival,  the  C  I.  O..  likewise  had 
unions  all  along  the  coast.  It  happened  that  the  C.  I.  O.  had  a 
greater  membership  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  coast 
than  the  A  F.  of  L.  The  Board  ordered  the  longshoremen  on  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  to  t>e  considered  as  one  unit,  ordered  an  elec- 
tion, and  certified  the  C.  I.  O.  as  the  bargaining  representative  for 
the  entire  industry  of  that  area.  Ttoe  result  was  the  destruction  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L  unions. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  held  that  there  was  no  right  of  court  review,  saying; 

'The  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  a  numt)er  of  cases  that  mere 
preliminary  or  procedural  orders  of  an  administrative  body  are  not 
reviewable  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals     •     •     •. 

"Accepting,  as  we  must,  this  restrictive  definition  and  applying 
It  to  the  case  at  hand,  we  hold  that,  though  the  decision  here  was 
required  by  the  act  to  be  made  and  to  be  made  on  the  evidence  and 
argument  after  Judicial  hearing,  and  though  it  was  definitive, 
adversary,  binding,  final,  and  in  this  case  struck  at  the  very  roots 
of  petitioner's  union  and  destroyed  its  effectiveness  in  a  large  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  Nation,  it  was  not  an  order  because  the  act 
did  not  require  it  to  l)e  made  in  the  language  of  command     •     •     •." 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against  Ster- 
ling Bertric  Motors,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit reverw<l  the  Labor  Board  In  one  of  the  most  scathing  opinions 
I  have  ever  read  In  that  case  the  Board  absolutely  destroyed  an 
independent  union  by  ordering  the  employer  to  cease  recognizing 
It  as  the  bargaining  agency.  In  doing  so,  the  Board  refused  to 
permit  the  union  to  become  a  party  to  the  proceeding  or  to  be 
heard  in  its  defense  in  the  very  trial  which  destroyed  it. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  xmrestralned  administrative 
power  is  the  case  of  the  Donnelly  Gannent  Co.  The  issue  In  that 
case  was  whether  the  union  of  campany  employees  had  been 
formed  by  them  of  their  own  free  will  or  under  the  domination  of 
the  employer.  If  It  were  established  that  tlie  union  was  dominated 
by  the  employer,  the  Board  could  order  ita  disestablishment  at  the 
instance  of  the  national  union  seeking  to  organize  the  plant.  It 
had  been  previously  proved  in  a  Federal  Injunction  proceeding  that 
the  national  union  was  threatening  to  attempt  the  organization  of 
the  Donnelly  plant  through  terrortzatlon  methods.  It  was  proved 
In  the  Federal  court  that  organizen  of  the  national  union  had  been 
convicted  of  violence  toward  women  employees  of  similar  planta, 
had  even  stripped  women  naked  to  the  streeta,  beaten  and  ter- 
rorized them,  and  were  threatening  to  repeat  the  same  outrages. 
When  the  case  came  l>efore  the  Board,  counsel  for  the  women  em- 
ployees offered  to  produce  every  one  of  the  1»0  employees  who 
would  testify  that  their  union  wss  farmed  entirely  of  their  own 
volition,  without  suggestion,  toterfecence,  or  domination  by  the 
employer  and  was  formed  because  ot  fears  of  violence  from  the 
organizers  of  the  national  union.  Tbe  LAbor  Board  refused  to  per- 
mit any  of  the  employees  to  testify  In  tbeir  own  tiehalf ,  in  their  own 
case,  on  the  remarkable  theory  that  their  evidence  on  the  precise 
issue  tovolved  was  hnmaterlal. 

When  an  administrative  agtency  of  tbe  Oovemment  so  far  forgeta 
Its  proper  funcUon  as  to  blacklist  llUganta  before  It;  as  to  attempt 
to  boycott  parties  whose  cases  it  totends  to  adjudicate;  as  to  deny 
to  legitimate  organlcaUons  an  opportuiilty  to  appear  and  be  de- 
fended in  the  very  litigation  th»t  aeeks  to  destiny  tbem;  when 
employees  are  refused  the  privilege  at  even  testifying  to  their  own 
cases;  when  Industry  is  required  to  reinstate  persons  In  their  employ 
Who  were  never  employed  and  pay  back  wages  to  persons  never  on 
the  pay  rolls;  when  industry  la  required  to  employ  and  pay  back 
wages  to  people  who  never  even  iqipUed  far  employment;  when  tbe 
Labor  Board  seeks  to  legalize,  as  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
the  infamous,  anarchistic  sit-down  strlkeB  and  only  desists  when 
rebuked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  then  the  time 
has  oome  when  tbe  people  of  this  oofontry  should  raise  their  voices 
in  insistent  |>rotest  lest  the  fuiulamental  coiusepto  upon  which  our 
Oovemment  is  baaed  t>e  ultimately  and  utterly  destroyed. 

We  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  woild  conflict  that  Is  almost 
certain  to  prostrate  our  financial  and  economic  system  for  a  genera- 
tion. We  can  only  hope  to  struggle  through  with  the  utmost  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  our  Government  and  our 
productive  system.  We  cannot  survive  a  class  struggle  between 
labor  and  todustry  to  which  the  Government  brasenly  denies  to 
one  element  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  We  cannot  hope  for 
a  united  country  with  the  most  powerful  and  responsible  Oovem- 
ment agency  In  the  Cield  of  todustrial  relations  impregnated  and 
honeycombed  with  ideas  and  philoaophles  unknown  to  the  American 
system. 

We  hear  from  high  sources  appeals  for  unity;  at  the  same  time 
this  creature  of  the  Oovemment  lajrs  the  laah  upon  the  backs  at 
ttKwe  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  High-soundtog  phrases  and 
patriotic  appeals  do  not  alto'  ctAd  facts. 

The  people  of  America  who  believe  In  our  system  must  demand 
that  those  who  do  not  believe  be  removed  Irom  reqxiDsible  positions 
to  the  Oovemment. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  18.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  extensive  seating  is 
already  being  construcled  for  the  "coronation."  January  20. 
The  cost  will  be  $38,000. 

The  chance  of  losing  our  democracy  in  trying  to  save 
England  is  greater  than  the  possible  good  we  can  do  them. 

One  thing  sure,  our  coimtry  is  facing  militarism.  At  the 
very  best  the  Army  will  grow  and  new  uses  will  be  found 
for  it. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  informs  me  that  the  peak  of 
hospitalization  of  the  last  World  War  will  not  be  before  1948. 

Wendell  Willkie  was  gallant  and  strong,  but  no  defeated 
candidate  of  a  great  party  should  expect  to  carry  the  banner 
again,  and  he  as  much  as  says  so. 

The  last  little  evidence  of  dictatorship  here  comes  from  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  who  threatens  to  stop 
me  franking  my  deductions  on  governmental  affairs. 

Congress  is  to  be  adjourned  by  the  President's  Influence. 
Leaders  of  both  Houses  have  learned  to  act  only  on  his  sug- 
gestion. All  that  could  be  thought  of  for  national  defense 
was  hatched  up  before  the  election.  Strikes  that  delay,  such 
as  at  Downey,  Calif.,  do  not  matter  now. 


Administration  of  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 


LETTKR  PRCac  OOL.  PHILIP  B.  FT£ifINa.  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THB  WAOB  AND  HOUR  DIYISION  OP  THK  DEPABTlfKNT 
OF  LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rbcoro  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  setting  forth  certain  information  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  which  I  re- 
cently requested  him  to  submit  to  me.  Inasmuch  as  the 
matters  contalnef!  in  Colonel  Fleming's  letter  involve  questions 
of  wide  public  interest.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  mftkft 
this  information  available  to  the  Members  of  the  Congresa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uirnis  States  DsPAimizirr  or  L&Boa. 

WSCB  AITD  HOUB  DiviBioir, 

Washinffton,  November  19,  1940. 
Hon.  Elbibt  D.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  SKifAToa  Thomas:  I  have  your   letter  of  Ifovonber   18  la 
which  you  invite  my  comment  upon  certain  criticisms  of  the  admln- 
istnticm  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  that  recently  have  oome  to  your 
attention.    These  criticisms,  as  enumerated  by  you,  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Division  recently  has  Instituted  a  new  |Htx:e<tare  In 
accordance  with  which  violators  of  the  act  are  being  given  Immunity 
upon  tbelr  unsupported  plea  of  Inoooenoe. 

2.  TtiMt,  while  pleading  a  shortage  of  inspection  personnel,  the 
Division  neverthelesB  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  tbe  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  some  tS8S,000,  a  sum  which,  it  is  contended,  would  have 
been  sufllelent  to  pay  the  salaries  of  nearly  aoo  Inspectors  for  a  year. 

3.  That  I,  as  Administrator,  by  means  of  a  revlaion  of  tbe  definition 
at  certain  terms  used  in  the  act,  have  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  legislation  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi^oyees  whom 
Congress  had  mtended  to  cover. 
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I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment  and  to  set  forth  the  facts 
upon  which  the  Division's  present  policies  are  based. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Division  now  supplements  its  enforcement 
activities  by  sending  to  employers  against  whom  complaints  have 
been  Iodg>>d  a  form  to  fill  out.  This  represents  a  new  and  abridged 
proc«?dure  for  swift  determination  of  whether  such  employers  actu- 
ally are  violating  the  act.  It  Is  this  procedure  that  Is  being  de- 
scribed as  "a  letter  to  the  employer  asking  him  whether  he  Is  in 
compliance."  the  Inference  being  that  the  Division,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  the  violator,  sits  back  and  waits  for 
him  to  make  a  case  against  himself. 
"  An  Important  point  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that  a  year  ago  2  weeks  on 
the  average  were  required  to  make  a  single  inspection.  At  that  rate. 
It  would  have  required  many  months  to  dispose  of  all  the  complaints 
then  on  hand,  to  say  nothing  about  the  new  complaints  arriving 
dally.  It  was  Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  give  the  Division 
enough  money  to  hire  all  the  Inspectors  needed  to  wipe  out  all  the 
complaint  cases  then  on  hand  within  anything  like  a  reasonable 
time  If  nothing  were  done  until  a  physical  inspection  had  been  made 
In  each  case. 

That  waa  the  situation  when  I  came  Into  the  Division,  first  as 
consultant  and  later  as  Administrator.  I  saw  that  complaint  In- 
spection never  alone  would  bring,  about  uniform  and  universal 
compliance.  The  Division  would  have  to  get  onto  a  systematic 
Inspection  program,  so  that  every  subject  establishment  would  be 
visited  at  periodic  Intervals.  Also  It  would  have  to  wipe  out  that 
backlog  of  complaints.  It  never  would  be  possible  to  enforce  the 
law  If  we  were  to  do  nothing  more  than  nibble  away  at  the  big 
complaint  load.  In  any  event.  It  was  Imperative  that  the  time 
required  for  an  Inspection  be  drastically  reduced. 

Inspection  time  waa  reduced — to  a  point  where  It  Is  now  possible 
for  each  inspector,  on  the  average,  to  make  two  or  three  satisfac- 
tory investigations  a  week — depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the 
plant  and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  Its  employment  practices. 
Sometimes.  In  relatively  simple  cases,  and  by  working  day  and 
night,  the  Inspector  can  handle  one  a  day.  This  Improvement  was 
brought  about  by  a  number  of  methods.  For  one  thing,  the  per- 
sonnel had  gained  In  experience  and  skill.  Procedures  had  become 
standardized.  Speedier  methods  were  worked  out  for  computing 
back  wages  due.  Time-saving  methods  In  Interviewing  employees 
were  devised.  Better  methods  of  training  Inspectors  for  their  work 
were  Instituted. 

And  yet.  month  after  month  the  Division  was  continuing  to 
receive  more  complaints  than  It  was  able  physically  to  investigate. 
In  January  1940  the  backlog  stood  at  approximately  18.000.  Six 
months  later,  on  Augtist  1.  It  had  Increased  to  approximately  28.000. 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime  the  Division  had 
made  approximately  7.000  Inspections. 

In  an  effort  to  wipe  out  this  backlog  a  form,  now  designated  as 
AD  85.  was  drafted  and  mailed  to  employers  against  whom  com- 
plaint had  been  made.     It  was  designed  to  reveal  whether  the  em- 
ployer   had    compiled    with    the    law    since   October   24.    1938,    and 
whether  he  now  waa  In  compliance.    We  hoped  It  also  would  reveal 
whether  the  employer  properly  understood  what  the  law  required 
him  to  do.     If  the  answers  to  the  questions  disclosed  that  the  law 
had  been  violated,  we  asked  the  employer  himself  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  back  wages  due.    Then  we  checked  with  the  employees. 
Was  the  computation  accurate?     If  the  employees  accepted   It  as 
accurate,  we  Instructed  the  employer  to  pay  off.  and  after  he  had 
paid  off  we  again  checked  with   the  employees  to  make  sure  that 
they  actually  had  received  the  money.     If  the  employer  protested 
that  he  had  not   violated  the  law.   we  went  back   to  the   original 
complainant  and  asked  him  for  more  Information.     In  every  case 
we  made  It  clear  to  the  employer  that  even  If  he  filled  out  the 
fcrm.  computed  the  back  wages  due  and  paid  them,  that  fact  did 
not  relieve  him  from  any  liability,  criminal  or  clvU.  arising  under 
the  law.     And  in  any  event,  we  made  a  note  of   that  employer's 
name  and  address  and  put  him  on  the  list  for  a  thorough  Inspec- 
tion a  little  later  on. 

By  this  method  It  was  possible  to  close  out.  at  least  tentatively, 
several  thousand  of  these  old  complaint  cases  and  we  felt  the  pro- 
cedure had  been  sufBclently  successful  to  warrant  Its  extension 
to  new  complaints  as  they  came  in.  That  would  partially  free  our 
hands  so  that  we  could  concentrate  much  more  seriously  on  our 
routine  Inspection  work  In  all  sorts  of  plants — plants  against  which 
no  complaint  ever  had  been  lodged  but  which,  nevertheless,  might 
be  In  flagrant  violation. 

Form  AD-85  procedure  Is  always  started  with  the  oldest  cases  In 
the  file.  It  Is  Intended  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  enabling  us  to 
get  in  touch  Immediately  with  every  one  against  whom  a  complaint 
has  been  filed.  It  is  a  supplementary  procedure  for,  to  a  great 
extent,  complaints  IndlcaUng  flagrant  or  widespread  violation 
already  have  been  Inspected  or  are  In  process  of  being  Inspected. 
Form  AO-65  ftirther  assists  In  weeding  out  complaints  against  non- 
existent companies,  or  companies  bankrupt,  moved,  or  engaged 
wholly  In  local  retailing  or  servicing,  and  therefore  exempt  from 
the  act.  Its  uae  permits  the  Division  to  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion at  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense  and  enables  It  to  give 
definite  Infonnatlon  to  the  complainant  within  a  very  short 
time.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  while  form  AD-85  Initiates 
action  It  does  not  close  action.  It  puts  the  employer  on  notice 
that  he  may  be  violating  the  law  and  It  frequenUy  results  In 
Immediate  correction  of  the  violation.  Form  AD-85  prevents  an 
accumulation  of  contingent  liability  due  to  Ignorance  of  the  law 
provided  the  employer  wlU  cooperate  with  the  Division,  make 
restltuUon  to  his  employees  and  get  Into  compliance. 

If  some  such  procedure  as  this  were  not  used,  employees  who 
have  been  denied  the  benefits  of  the  act  would  have  to  wait  until  a 


complete  physical  Inspection  could  be  made  to  receive  the  wages 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  Basically,  therefore,  the  question 
Involved  Is  whether  wronged  employees  should  be  required  to  wait 
many  months  or  a  year  to  receive  their  benefits,  or  whether  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  their  Interests  at  once.  The  Ad- 
ministrator feels  that  he  owes  both  a  legal  and  a  moral  duty  to 
the  employees  of  Industry  to  help  them  obtain  their  lawful  wages 
promptly. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  form  AD-85  has  been  completed  and  the 
firm  Is  In  current  compliance,  an  lnsp)ector  makes  a  physical  Inspec- 
tion to  verify  compliance  and  to  ascertain  whether  complete  back 
wages  have  been  paid  for  past  violations.  This  method  Is  practi- 
cally Identical  with  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
In  checking  income-tax  statements. 

During  August  back  wages  secured  totaled  $878,334.  This  sum 
Is  more  than  twice  the  total  amount  paid  in  restitutions  during 
the  period  from  October  1.  1939.  inclusive  of  January  1940  It  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  previous  month.  Restitutions  for  September 
were  $766,483.  exceeding  those  for  any  month  except  August  and 
bringing  the  sum  total  of  back  wages  paid  to  employees  to 
$4,264,342.  Likewise  the  number  of  employees  receiving  restitu- 
tion has  steadily  risen  from  7.729  In  March  to  20.149  In  August, 
and  to  25.140  In  September  Had  not  this  new  procedure  been  used 
a  large  part  of  that  $4,264,342  today  would  be  In  the  cash  drawers 
of  employers  Instead  of  in  the  pockets  of  the  Nation's  workers  to 
whom  It  lawfully  belongs. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  all  firms  complained  against  and  which  to 
date  have  been  physically  Inspected  were  found  upon  examination 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  act.  Form  AD-85.  by  revealing  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  coverage  in  advance,  saves  the  time  of  in- 
spectors by  enabling  them  to  concentrate  upon  productive  work 
Instead  of  wasting  time  upon  old  complaints  that  prove  to  be  In- 
valid. In  the  Boston  region.  302  forms  were  returned  to  the  regional 
office  marked  by  the  post  office  "no  longer  at  this  address."  Had 
the  forms  not  been  sent  out  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  inspectors 
wou'.d  have  made  302  fruitless  calls. 

During  the  past  few  months,  for  the  first  time  since  the  division 
was  established,  the  number  of  cases  settled  each  month  was  greater 
than  the  number  of  complaints  filed.  However,  a  criticism  leveled 
at  this  procedure  Is  that  it  produces  only  a  'paper  record."  It  is 
charged  that  the  rea.son  for  this  apparent  Increase  in  efficiency  is 
that  the  division  is  picking  the  easy  cases  out  of  a  l>ox  and  leaving 
the  more  difficult  to  remain  there. 

The  number  of  cases  taken  to  court  during  the  time  AD  ^5  has 
been  in  use  presents  an  adequate  answer  to  this  charge  Prom  88 
court  cases  in  May.  the  previous  high  mark,  the  total  increased  to 
183  in  July,  to  133  In  August,  and  to  165  in  September 

Whatever  procedure  is  used  some  mistakes  are  bound  to  occur 
But  the  division  has  set  up  a  rigid  sy.stem  of  control  requiring  that 
every  case  be  first  reviewed  in  the  field  office  and  again  by  the 
Washington  office.  Cases  from  the  two  regions  most  often  criticized 
have  been  repeatedly  reviewed  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  record  of 
^^  ^.iTtH^^H^'?  excellent.  As  an  example  of  the  eamestne.<« 
with  which  the  division  has  sought  to  make  sure  that  standards 
of  enforcement  are  not  lowered,  the  Deputy  Administrator  recent?? 
f^^>,.«»^"fl*L**  ^^^  °'  *^^  dlvislcn's  procedures  to  Mr.  S  A 
L  schlnsky  of  the  wage  and  hour  bureau  of  the  C  I  O  and  lnvlte<i 
his  comments.     Mr.  Llschlnskys  criticism   was   subsequently   sem 

St/,*f^^'t^^^?*''*f'°'''  '°"^«'"   '^«»°"«'   dlrectorTYnd   the   rJ- 
plles  from  the  directors  were  in  turn  forwarded  to  Mr    Llschinskv 

nr^°^  *°  P.1"  ^  *^*  ^''"»  '"  "™^  '"^^^^  possible  byl^henei 
procedure,  routine  inspection  work  already  has  been  begun  In  lum- 
ber, apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  textiles,  and  hoL?er?  wUh 
thousands  of  ln.spectlons  already  made,  and  with  rouSe7nsSS 
«ons  to  be  begun  In  still  other  industries  in  the  verv  new  fut^ 
These  routine  inspections  are  cutting  off  the  K>u?c^^f  m-IT, 
possible  additional  complaints,  and  detaining  foT^SSloyies^I 
benefits    Congress    Intended    them    to    have      To    datT  mo^t^tHo^ 

$650^0   has   been   obtained   In   restitution   for   empTovSS  of    thP 
lumber  industry  alone  employees    of    the 

Today  we  have  approximately  700  well-trained  ln«t^ty>«.  i«  ♦k 
field,  the  number  is  belne  constantiv  otiJ^-J^rL  *^P*ctor«  In  the 
of  the  fiscal  year  we  hop^^to  hTv^  a  staff  f^m^r^-,  ''?'*  ^^  '^'  ^"^ 
us  constantly'  to  enlarge^the  Seld  In^h'cL^SSf '*1^  "^  'T''"' 
a  matter  of  routine.  w"icn  inspections  are  made  as 

It  is  true  that  the  Division  rettim«»rf  a-in^  rw\    # 
.UtM  that  thl/i^nev  «,^5  Jnd^hoSl  h™ 'kI""     "  ""   •>«" 

ei^tJy  what  t™T^J^,n?t,^°K"*?''"'"^-  ""•'  ■>»  <""  *«» 
»  1    ^'  °P*  °^  examination  should  be  elven  to  rHiu>\r,^  *>^ 

talents  and  aptitudes  that  would  be  nee<L^  disclose  the 
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Nevertheless,  the  ClvU  Senrlee  ComtnlsBlon.  with  the  advice  of  the 

principal  officers  of  the  Division,  worked  diligently  at  the  task  of 
formulating  an  examination  and  seltUig  up  a  register. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  ttM  register,  the  Administrator  was 
permitted  to  make  temporary  a{HK>intmentfi  to  inspectorships,  with 
the  understanding  that  these  sftpolntees  later  would  be  subject  to 
examination,  and  that  If  they  did  not  pass  the  examination,  or 
passed  with  low  marks,  their  aervlces  would  t>e  dispensed  with  im- 
mediately. TYte  Administrator  then  ai^Mtnted  on  a  temporary  basis 
as  many  persons  as  he  felt  to  be  qualified  and  who  would  accept 
appointment  on  a  tentative  basis. 

The  written  examination  was  given  early  in  the  autumn  of  1939. 
Three  additional  months  were  consumed  In  giving  oral  examinations 
to  applicants  In  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until 
early  In  February  1940.  however,  that  the  results  of  the  examinations 
had  t>een  appraised  and  certification  of  the  eligible  applicants  was 
made  available  to  the  Division  for  eoostderation  in  naaklng  appoint- 
ments. It  was  then  disclosed  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  to  the  qualifications  of  his  temporary  appointees  had  not 
coincided  In  all  instances  with  the  results  of  the  ezaminaUons. 
Many  of  the  temporary  appointees  bad  failed  to  pass,  or  bad  placed 
too  far  down  on  the  register  for  permanent  appointment.  Al- 
thcu^  these  persons  bad  been  given  3  or  4  months  of  training  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  Division,  thetr  services  had  to  be  termi- 
nated. TlM  money  that  had  been  appropriated  to  pay  their  salaries 
therefore  accnied  and  could  not  le^lly  be  spent  by  the  Division. 
After  the  examinations  had  been  given,  and  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  the  register,  the  Division  could  not  then  make  additional 
provisional  appointments.  Further  accruals,  therefore,  resulted  to 
a  total  of  $387,000.  which  was  the  sum  that  reverted  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  acoordance  with  law. 

Since  February  of  this  year  the  Administrator  has  striven  to  ap- 
point as  many  persons  from  the  register  as  his  budget  would  permit, 
but  in  certain  areas  the  examination  tailed  to  produce  enough  eligl- 
hles  to  enable  the  Division  to  meet  its  minimum  requirements. 

Kxemption  from  the  wvge  and  hour  provlBlor.8  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  persons  employed  In  a  "bona  fide  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  or  local  retsiUing  capacity,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  ouuslde  siilesman"  under  section  13  (a)  (1)  is  fixed  by 
the  act  Itself  and  cannot  be  altered  hy  the  Administrator.  If.  for 
exanaple.  I  were  of  the  opinion  that  outside  salesmen  should  have 
the  protection  of  the  act,  I  nevertbdeas  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  deny  exemption  to  genuine  oatslde  salesmen.  Similarly, 
I  do  not  have  any  authority  to  refuse  exemption  in  the  case  of 
bona  fide  executive,  adnvlnistratlve,  and  pirofeesional  employees.  I 
do.  however,  have  the  responsibility  to  define  and  delimit  those 
terms.  The  recent  revision  of  part  641  of  our  re^tilations  repre- 
sents my  considered  Judgment  on  appropriate  definitions  and  de- 
limitations. The  revised  regulations  do  not  grant  any  exemption. 
They  put  into  effect  the  exemptions  granted  by  Congress  but  with 
aOequate  safeguards  against  abuse. 

The  new  definition  of  the  word  "executive"  Is  based  on  the  previ- 
otis  single  definition  of  the  two  words  "executive — administrative." 
In  the  earlier  definition  there  was  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
phrase  "who  performs  no  substantial  amount  of  work  of  Uie  same 
nature  as  that  performed  by  noneaempt  employees."  This  phrase 
was  designed  to  keep  within  the  coverage  of  the  act  vorking  fore- 
men and  working  supervisors.  With  one  minor  exception,  the 
phrase  has  been  translated  Into  numerical  terms  whereby  "no  sub- 
stantial amount  of  work"  la  defined  as  meaning  not  more  than 
20  percent.  As  3k>u  will  observe,  this  does  not  exempt  working 
foremen  and  working  supervisors. 

The  definition  of  "executive"  contains  various  additional  minor 
revisions,  largely  In  the  natxire  at  darlflcation.  The  $30  minimum 
pay  requirement  for  exemption  under  this  heading  was  the  subject 
€St  some  criticism  both  from  labor  and  Industry.  On  the  whole 
most  of  the  criticism  was  directed  at  the  requirement  as  being 
too  high.  However.  It  was  my  belief  that  there  would  be  a  basic 
error  in  describing  as  an  "executive"  any  person  who  Is  paid  less 
than  $30  a  week.  Furthermore,  heretofore  the  exemption  was  ap- 
plicable to  hourly  paid  employees  if  their  hourly  pay  was  suffi- 
ciently high  to  produce  $30  a  week.  This  proviso  has  been  changed 
so  that  no  hourly  paid  employee  can  qualify  for  the  exemption 
hereafter. 

In  the  previous  definitions  there  was  no  definition  specifically 
applicable  to  the  term  "administrative."  This  created  a  serious 
problem  because  the  definition  of  "executive — administrative"  was 
applicable  only  to  persons  with  managerial  authority  along  the  lines 
now  found  In  the  definition  of  "executive."  Thus  exemption  was 
denied  to  a  large  group  of  well-paid  employees,  many  of  whom 
were  exceedingly  Important  In  the  functioning  of  business. 

Cases  could  be  cited  where  purchasing  agents  and  personnel  di- 
rectors and  persons  of  that  type  receiving  as  much  as  $7,500  or 
$10,000  a  year  were  not  g'tgi^i^  for  exemption  under  the  old  defini- 
tions, ThU  Just  didn't  make  sense.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
are  ofAce  personnel  performing  routine  clerical  tasks,  such  as 
typists,  comptometer  operators,  shipping  clerks,  etc.  In  my  opinion 
these  employees  are  as  clearly  in  need  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  as 
the  purchasing  agent  and  the  j)er8onnel  director  are  not. 

While  It  U  easy  to  identlly  the  extremes,  it  Is  not  easy  to  draw 
a  line  which  will  separate  the  two  groups  of  employees.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, for  example,  to  find  a  common  denominator  for  a  well-paid 
executive  assistant  to  a  president  at  a  large  corporation,  a  well-paid 
lease  buyer  for  an  oil  company,  and  a  well-peld  customer's  broker. 
even  though  there  is  no  dispute  that  all  three  should  be  exempt.  In 
spite  of  this  difficulty,  the  new  definition  does  Indicate  and  Include 
In  a  general  way  these  three  types  of  administrative  employees.  On 
the    other    hand,    since    the    general    descriptions    standing    alone 


would  not  be  adequate  to  prevent  sbtwe.  the  definition  also  con- 
tains certain  specific  requirements  which  must  be  met  in  each 
instance.  These  additional  requirements  are  (1)  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  judgment;  (2)  the  performance  of  nonmanual  tasks: 
(3)  the  performance  of  tasks  directly  related  to  management  poli- 
cies or  general  business  operations  ( this  requirement  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  directly  assist  executive  and  adminis- 
trative employees):  (4)  the  receipt  of  compensaUon  on  a  salU7  or 
fee  basis  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $200  per  month. 

Thus  the  definition  of  "administrative  "  does  not  permit  the  ex- 
emption, for  exartple.  of  employees  who  perform  maniaJ  tasks,  such 
as  tool  and  die  makers,  no  matter  what  they  earn;  nor  of  those 
whose  work  is  purely  routine,  such  as  business  machine  operators, 
no  matter  what  they  earn;  nor  of  any  employee  whose  rate  of  pay 
is  less  than  $200  per  month  (or  $50  per  week).  It  is  my  Judgment 
that  with  these  significant  limitations,  employees  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  administrative  definition  are  properly  exempt 
from  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act.  In  saying  this  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  in  a  few  industries,  and  in  certain  areas 
where  comparatively  high  wages  are  common,  there  will  be  some 
employees  for  whom  exemption  may  be  claimed  whose  exeo^tlon  Is 
debatable.  Similarly,  in  certain  instances  in  low-wage  Indiwtrles 
and  areas  there  will  be  some  employees  not  exempt  who  do  not 
need  the  protection  of  the  act.  But  in  a  general  way,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  Nation-wide  application  of  the  act  and  these  rcgula- 
ttona.  I  feel  that  the  definition  Is  soiind  and  fair. 

The  new  definition  of  the  term  "professional"  is  primarily  based 
on  the  previous  definition  with  certain  minor  modifications.  There 
U  the  same  clarification  of  the  significance  of  the  phrase  "no 
substantial  amount  of  work  of  the  same  nature  as  that  performed 
by  nonexempt  employees."  by  translating  this  into  numerical  terms 
as  20  percent  and  by  an  explaiutUon  that  Incidental  opermtioiM 
performed,  for  example,  by  a  genuine  chemist,  etc..  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  apparatus,  do  not  pirecltide  the  chemist  from  tbe 
exemption.  The  exemption  has  also  been  widened  by  an  inclXHdon 
within  the  professional  group  ot  employees  sxich  as  actors  and 
musicians.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  employees,  if  they  meet 
the  other  tests,  should  be  exempt. 

The  major  change  In  the  definition,  however,  is  the  requirement 
(not  applicable  to  lawyers  and  doctors)  that  the  employee  be  paid 
not  leas  than  $200  per  month.  Heretofore  there  was  no  salary 
requirement  included  in  the  definition  of  "profeasional."  In  actual 
fact  persons  receiving  far  less  than  $300  per  month  were  exempt 
under  the  old  definition.  Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  ttaat  to 
obtain  exemption  the  employee  must  meet  six  different  tests.  TTf 
work  must  be  intellectual  and  varied  in  character;  it  most  teqtilre 
the  exercise  of  discretion:  It  must  be  of  the  type  whose  output 
cannot  be  standardized;  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  workweek 
can  be  devoted  to  nonexempt  work;  the  employee  must  be  paid 
not  leas  than  $200  per  nK>nth;  and  finally,  the  work  must  fall 
within  either  one  of  the  recognized  learned  profeastcnas  or  one  of 
the  recognised  artistic  professions. 

The  old  definition  of  "professional"  did  not  cover  employees  In  tbe 
artistic  professions.  Actually  there  ts  good  reason  for  describing  as 
professional  such  persons  as  moving-picture  actors,  to  take  a  single 
example.  Thus  there  will  be  some  union  naembers  who  will  be 
exempt  as  professionals  who  have  not  heretofore  been  esempt. 
However,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  six  tests  must  be  met  to 
obtain  exemption.  It  will  be  realized  that  the  definition  does  aflCvd 
protection  against  abuse.  On  a  newspaper,  for  example,  typically 
the  reporters  assigned  to  regular  beats  and  tbe  copy-desk  men  will 
not  qualify  for  exemption  even  if  they  are  paid  $300  a  mootfe. 
And,  of  course,  in  the  whole  wide  field  of  the  artistic  occupations, 
the  great  group  of  employees  who  are  paid  less  than  $300  a  month 
cannot  be  classed  as  professional  employees  within  tbe  meaning  of 
the  regulations. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "outside  salesman"  has  been  «'H»wg»«i 
in  two  major  respects.  First,  included  in  the  exemption  under  tbe 
new  definition  are  advertising,  radio  time,  and  freight  solicitors. 
The  exclusion  of  such  outside  salesmen  from  the  exemption  in  the 
past  was  dtie  to  a  technicality  in  the  definition  of  the  word  "sale" 
and  vras  not  based  on  any  sound  distinction  between  the  tjrpe  of 
work  performed  by  these  employees  and  by  other  outside  salewien. 

The  other  group  who  were  not  exempt  in  the  past  and  who  In 
general  will  be  exempt  luider  the  new  definition  are  so-called  driver 
and  route  salesmen.  Tbe  exemption  or  nonexemption  of  tbsse  em- 
ployees is  a  puzzling  matter.  However,  the  request  for  exemption 
was  concurred  In  by  all  the  affected  employers  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffevirs.  Stablesmen.  and 
Helpers  of  America,  who  supplied  much  factual  data  in  support  of 
their  contention.  On  the  basis  of  this  representation  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  definition  could  appropriately  be  broadened  to  grant 
exemption  to  employees  of  this  type. 

Any  definition  of  executive,  administrative,  profeflslonal.  and 
outside  salesman  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  some 
employees  within  the  benefits  of  the  act  and  of  ezcludlBg  others. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  avoided.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
employees  have  been  shifted  from  one  category  to  the  other  by 
the  revised  definitions.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  tbe  total 
effect  has  been  to  bring  within  wage  and  hour  protectkm  a  very 
large  number  of  those  who  formerly  could  have  been  excluded,  and 
that  those  who  now  find  themselves  removed  from  the  protection 
are  in  the  higher  paid  categories  and  stand  less  In  need  of  It. 

If  further  clarlflcatlon  of  these  matters,  or  any  others  related  to 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Istbor  Standards 
Act,  Is  desired,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phujp  B.  Flxacnfo,  Administrator. 
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United  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  19,  1940 


ADDRISS  BY  HON.  ALF  M   LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  by 
Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon.  former  Governor  of  Kansas  and  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  Republican  party  in  1936,  delivered  by 
him  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  evening 
of  November  5  on  t!ie  subject.  United  we  stand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  lack  of  ability  to  cooperate  politically  has  always  been  fatal 
to  any  people. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  "First,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  dictators  who  are  offering  us  alternate  threats  and  bribes,  that 
the  dictators  are  making  a  very  grave  error  If  they  mistake  the 
rivalry  of  a  political  campaign  for  disunity  In  the  United  States." 

In  a  world  of  unfriendly  nations,  all  Americans  aware  of  the 
threat  of  totalitarian  intolerance  must  set  an  example  of  united 
purpoee  In  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 

COOFESATION 

A  successful  defense  program  requires  the  utmost  cooperation  from 
all  of  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  within  a  nation  than 
a  constant  campaign  of  hate.  The  safety  of  the  Republic  requires 
our  full  cooperation  on  our  defense  program,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
continued  active  political  opposition.  Therefore  we  mtist  keep  otir 
faith.  We  have  taken  an  Intelligent  Interest  in  this  election.  Let 
us  continue  an  intelligent  Interest  in  our  Government,  which  Is  our 
greatest  organized  effort  for  human  welfare. 

The  creeping  fear  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  for  the  future  of 
popular  government  must  not  paralyze  our  political  activities. 
Initiative  and  enthusiasm  are  as  necessary  now.  after  the  election, 
as  they  were  before.  Calm  and  determined  discussion  and  debate  as 
to  policies  are  a  sign  of  good  health  in  a  republic.  Above  everything. 
we  must  keep  the  doors  open  to  the  democratic  processes. 

ON  A  EATIONAL  BASIS 

A  public  which  has  demanded  draft  power  will  demand  that  this 
be  continued,  but  on  a  rational  basis  That  the  debate  must  be 
honestly  conducted,  and  with  restraint  by  both  sides,  goes  without 
saying 

Those  m  control  of  governmental  Information  have  a  great  obli- 
gation not  to  color  It  for  their  own  political  advantage,  nor  to  erect 
at  the  soxirce  of  information  barriers  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  through  the  press. 

There  also  is  the  heavy  obligation  to  avoid  appealing  to  prejudice 
through  business  baiting  and  name  calling. 

We  should  permit  a  wide  range  of  disagreement  as  to  policy  and 
should  throttle  down  all  demagogic  appeal  to  emotions  and  hold 
steadfastly  to  »  rational  exchange  of  Ideas. 

xrmrt  or  thx  machuvs  cum 

There  is  in  the  world  tonight  the  unity  of  the  machine  gun.  And 
then  there  Is  the  inspiring  unity  of  a  free  people,  behind  a  leader 
who  to  boneat  and  truthful  and  frank  as  to  the  toU  and  hardships 
ahead  The  right  kind  of  leadership  is  necessary  for  the  right 
kind  of  unity.  The  spirit  of  unity  In  America  is  the  President's  for 
the  asking.  Republicans  and  Democrats  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  national  defense,  as  always. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  In  1939: 

"Our  greatest  Immediate  danger  Is  not  from  military  attack. 
Our  greatest  danger  is  from  economic  conditions  In  the  world  and 
at  home,  from  class  hatred  and  name  calling. 

"If  democracy  meets  with  defeat.  It  wUl  not  be  because  of  Its 
inherent  defects.  It  will  be  b?cause  democratic  nations  have  not 
been  vigorous  and  fearless  In  their  leadership.  It  will  be  because 
America  has  refused  to  face  reality;  that  the  totalitarian  powers 
are  working  harder  and  playing  less,  while  we  are  working  less  and 
playing  harder." 

There  Is  going  to  be  so  much  to  do  In  this  country,  and  we  must 
be  at  our  tasks.  Taking  no  part  In  the  war,  we  stUI  feel  its  after- 
math, and  it  to  going  to  be  a  terrible  oftennath — make  no  mistake 
about  that.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet  It.  The  world  must  see 
us  at  our  work,  and  know  that  In  the  heat  of  campaigns  we  toss 
epithets  about  but  grin  and  go  back  to  work  when  the  campaign  to 
over,  cltlaens  all  of  a  great  nation.  And  that  to  the  greatness  of 
America.  • 
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Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
scholarly  and  eloquent  address  delivered  on  November  12, 
1940,  by  Hon.  Samuel  K.  Dennis,  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore  City.  This  address  attracted  widespread 
attention,  and  is  regarded  as  a  helpful  and  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  The  address  is  entitled  "The  Credit 
Side  of  America's  Long  Account  With  Germany." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THI   CRZOrr   StDK   OF   .«MERICA'S    LO>»G   ACCOtTNT    WrTH    GERMANT 

It  is  a  rare  privllej?e  for  one  who  leads  a  solitary  sort  of  life  as  a 
Judge  must  do  to  meet  face  to  face  so  many  members  of  the  great 
American  Legion.  I  am  flattered  by  the  presence  here  of  your  com- 
mander and  many  other  responsible  leaders  of  your  patriotic  body. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  long-time  friend.  Ssnator  Altfeld.  for  bringing 
me  to  your  notice 

I  shall  say  nothing  tonight,  I  trust,  which  may  add  to  the  current 
misery  of  the  world,  or  which  may  stir  the  temper  of  any  American, 
much  less  add  to  the  fears  which  do  beset  us.  however  stalwart  cur 
faith  In  our  institutions  and  our  people. 

Nor  can  I  tell  yov  any  facts  you  do  not  know.  My  Flmple  hope  Is 
that  In  a  plain,  practical  way  I  may  share  with  you  thoughts  which 
in  this  universal  season  of  darkness  and  trembling  have  comforted 
me.  reassured  me — str:>nBely  enough,  my  reassurance  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  German  Influences. 

Our  subject  is  The  Credit  Side  of  Americas  Long  Account  With 
Germany. 

The  memorials  to  German  malevolence  are  not  rare.  One  travels 
In  E^irope  to  note  white  crosses,  row  on  row.  which  mark  the  last 
corporeal  homes  of  the  fine  young  men  America  sent  there — victims 
In  1917-18  to  a  Kaiser's  greed.  German  soldiers  now  tread  above 
their  heads. 

We  hear  of  holy  places  destroyed,  children  killed  by  bolts  falling 
from  "that  heaven  that  bends  above  us";  savages  in  Africa  and 
universities  In  England,  helpless  alike,  bombed  alike;  minor  neutral 
nations  overrun  and  pillaged. 

At  home  we  And  our  hospitality  and  tolerance  violated  In  sinister, 
ruthless,  and  treacherous  fashion  To  guard  against  the  tyrant,  to 
protect  our  own  countryside  from  desolation,  we  must  organize  a 
great  army;  we  mixst  double  our  Navy  and  patrol  the  shores  of  thi 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  pole  to  pole  for  how  many  years  none  can 
tell.  Germany  would  set  our  neighbors  apalnst  us;  promises  us  an 
economic  blockade  and  "an  Inside  Job";  that  is.  by  corruption  and 
arms  to  bring  free-txjrn  Americans  in  subjection  to  the  wUl  of 
German  military  despotism. 

Where  Is  the  credit  side  to  the  sorry  audit?  How.  then,  since 
Germany's  professed  dfslgn  Is  to  wreck  our  independence  as  a 
nation,  can  any  sane  person  say  that  Germany's  influence  In  Amer- 
ica In  any  respect,  to  any  degree.  Is  wholesome;  that  beneflts  issue 
from  German  malevolence?  I  must  say  in  reply  that  no  one  can.  if 
we  examine  only  one  side  of  the  international  ledger.  The  ca*« 
differs  somewhat  If  we  follow  the  fashion  of  an  harased  Insolvent, 
depressed  by  his  business  calamities,  who  turns  for  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  ledger  page  showing  his  small  assets.  So  we  shall  for  a 
few  minutes  consider  the  credit  side  of  our  long  account  with 
Germany. 

Please  let  me  asstire  you  at  once  that  I  offer  nothing  original. 
The  subjects  In  my  mind  have  been  thought  out  and  discus6ed  by 
abler  men.  I  can  compete  with  them  only  in  the  quality  of  my 
sincerity. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  we  are  told  that  men  In 
times  of  ease  and  relieved  of  exertion  are  prone  to  degenerate  in 
virility  and  civic  spirit.  We  are  subject  to  that  law  of  nature 
Heroic  remedies  alone  are  effective  to  correct  a  malady  so  insidious. 
so  morbid.  For  example.  In  Noah's  time  it  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  society  that  the  drones,  the  no-accounts,  who  had 
lost  the  will  to  strive,  be  drowned.  Successful  natioras.  like  success- 
ful individuals,  come  up  the  hard  way  America  did.  The  hard- 
ships, the  wars  of  the  colonial  period,  fathered  a  race  of  heroic  men, 
a  virile  people  who  dared  and  wrought  valiantly. 

It  was  for  George  III.  a  Germanic  King  reigning  over  EnglBJid, 
and  In  Germany  to  add  his  weight  to  put  the  Thirteen  disunited 
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Colonies  to  the  supreme  test,  and  knit  them  as  one.  Save  perhaps 
for  royal  Germanic  influence,  Patrick  Henry  would  not  have  de- 
manded that  dramatic  alternative,  "liberty  or  death."  George  in, 
reinforced  by  Hessian  troops,  also  helped  by  feeding  the  fires  of 
oppression  to  forge  the  wlU  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  win  li;de- 
pendence.  Then,  save  for  the  Wot  of  slavery,  Americans  were  free- 
men. It  took  a  titanic  Civil  War,  the  death  of  thousands,  the 
character  of  Lincoln  to  make  all  Americans  in  fact,  as  In  theory, 
free. 

From  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  late  World  War  Amer- 
ica's problems  were  mainly  domestic  with  few  of  relative  major 
international  significance.  The  necessity  for  intense  striving  re- 
moved, we  broke  training  and  grew  flabby,  complacent,  and  lost 
the  finer  tone  and  quality  of  our  national  character.  In  a  conti- 
nental sense  ov»r  Army  dwindled  to  a  corporal's  guard.  War.  the 
discipline  of  war.  seemed  as  remote  as  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
pacifists  were  In  control.  Nothing  short  of  a  social  earthquake.  It 
would  seem,  could  shake  us  out  of  our  lethargy.  whUe  our  greatest 
gifts  grew  nisty  in  dlsiise.  In  that  period  Americans  might  well 
have  pondered  the  pertinency  of  John  Morley's  observation  that, 
"When  all  has  been  said  of  man's  gifts  the  critical  question  stUl 
stands  over,  how  he  regards  his  reaponslblllty  for  using  them."  It 
was  for  Germany  to  provoke  the  answer  to  that  critical  question; 
to  throw  the  switch  that  turned  the  light  on  America's  funda- 
mental qualities  of  character,  and  spurred  us  from  lassitude  to 
well-nigh  superhuman  endeavor,  as  we  see  from  a  brief  review  of 
the  record. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  reelected  In  November  1916  on  the  slogan, 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Next  German  ineptitude  reached  its 
climax,  broke  loose  at  its  worst  in  the  plot  to  set  Mexico  to  attack 
us.    At  last  neutrality  becime  Impossible. 

Think  of  the  complete  turnabout  German-made  prfssure  pro- 
duced In  4  months.  Nothing  American  ever  worked  so  fast  or  so 
completely  devastated  its  creator.  In  AprU  1917  war  was  declared, 
backed  and  approved  by  an  aroused  public  opinion.  Millions  re- 
sponded; we  bridged  the  Atlantic  with  new  ships;  our  men  plunged 
headlong  In  the  tide  of  war.  We  owe  that  miraculous  development 
of  America's  latent  gifts  of  character  to  a  little  old  German  man 
who  nursed  his  withered  hand  and  delusion  of  invincibility  in 
Berlin. 

Germany  has  corrected  much  of  our  loose  thinking,  has  taught 
us  much,  and  has  disillusioned  us  completely.  For  example,  you 
men  were  told  you  fought  that  war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy";  that  it  was  "the  war  to  end  war."  Ycu  accomplished 
neither  safety  for  democracy  nor  the  end  of  wars.  Today  democracy 
Is  moribund  save  In  Switzerland  and  under  British  and  American 
flags,  and  Is  there  under  attack.  It  now  seems  absurd  that  great 
minds  could  have  been  receptive  to  either  opinion  so  late  as  22 
years  ago  without  totally  misunderstanding  Germany  First,  the 
treaty -created  democracies  could  not  j)osslbly  live  under  the  external 
pressure  and  the  internal  treachery.  Europeans  are  inhospitable  to 
democracy;  It  withers  In  their  soil.     Germany  sees  to  that. 

Second,  a  devastating  war  is  on.  Ruthless,  selfl.sh  nations,  as  the 
Germans  show  us.  will  exist  so  long  as  ruthless,  selfish  men  exist 
with  cunning  to  grab  control.  I  am  but  quoting  or  paraphrasing 
others — hundreds  of  others — when  I  say  such  nations  are  amenable 
to  no  argument,  no  control,  no  check,  save  force;  one  such  people 
can  keep  the  world  agog  Therefore  to  make  our  liberty,  our  prop- 
erty, and  our  lives  safe  in  the  face  of  such  human  folly  and  hiunan 
evil  we  must  resort  to  force — put  nien  in  arms  exactly  as  we  eqxilp 
poUcemen  with  clubs  and  gvms  to  protect  us  from  selfish  and  ruth- 
less robbers  To  adopt  any  other  system  Is  precisely  equivalent  to 
suicide  It  is  clear,  if  we  are  to  have  a  settled  social  order,  such 
predatory  men  and  nations  must  be  subdued.  It  necessarily  fcUows 
that  men  who  want  peace,  who  want  freedom,  who  want  a  voice  in 
their  domestic  governmental  affairs,  and  laws  they  approve,  must 
risk  their  lives  and  fortur««.  as  our  forefathers  did.  using  necessary 
force  to  compel  lawles*  despots  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  ex- 
istence of  other  nations.  And  as  you  know  full  well,  many  will 
perish  in  that  adventure      It  is  do  easy  odd-time  job. 

Again  you.  of  all  men.  had  the  first  right  to  say  "we  fought  to 
1917-18.  won  the  war  and  failed  tlie  pesee."  Tou  were  crushtngly 
disappointed  Lately  we  nuiy  be  sure  it  has  been  patent  to  you 
that  no  one  in  the  jubilation  following  the  Armistice  of  November 
11.  1918.  paused  to  think  we  never  bad  any  valid  right  to  believe 
your  war  would  bring  permanent  peace.  Why  should  It?  Judges 
and  Jurors  are  not  disappointed  to  find  that  the  last  hanging  In 
the  penitentiary  did  not  stop  murders,  nor  the  last  sentence  to  the 
bouse  of  correction  t<top  larceny  forevermore. 

The  struggle  for  an  orderly,  l«w-oon trolled  society  Involves  a 
perennial  struggle  so  long  as  some  men  are  bereft  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  Back  of  all  law  and  liberty  must  be  force;  force  con- 
trolled by  law  and  pledged  to  \4>bold  the  law.  Tragic  to  say. 
nothing  we  of  this  generation  can  possibly  do  will  wholly  protect 
the  next  generation  from  predatory,  criminal  men  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  a  monstrous,  terrible  truth  that  we  cannot  dream 
that  the  strxiggle  for  an  orderly  Intemstlonal  society,  for  a  better 
and  mere  just  world  ended  in  1918,  or  will  ever  be  ended,  so  that 
our  soldiers  may  be  safely  dismissed,  our  arms  melted  down.  So 
long  as  cne  nation  of  many  is  tinregenerate  your  sons  are  con- 
demned to  face  the  equivalent  duty  you  have  borne;  to  meet  the 
same  old  problems  complicated  by  new  weapons  as  best  they  may, 
certain,  that  like  ourselves  and  our  forbears,  they  find  suffering, 
perhaps  death.  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  No  other  opinion  rejects 
Immutable  human  nature. 

The  world  has  never  been  an  easy  place;  nothing  Is  permanent, 
least  of  all  tranquillity  The  significant  thing  is  that  human  lives 
■rs  lllce  the  seasons;  marked  by  storm,  by  disaster,  by  beauty,  by 


sunshine.  And  men,  like  plants,  are  the  hardier  for  heat  and 
frost,  for  drouth  and  showers.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
vital  spark  of  patriotism  stu-vlves  to  make  men  "strong  In  will  to 
seek  to  find  and  not  to  yield." 

Tou  were  disappointed  in  your  objectives  in  the  war,  but  you 
succeeded  otherwise  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  you  did  not  expect. 
Tou  gained  a  brand  of  patriotism  In  the  trenches,  a  clarity  of 
understanding,  a  will  to  do  and  make  others  do  their  civic  duty 
that  stands  Americans  in  good  stead  today.  Tou  fed  and  nursed 
the  vital  spark  of  patriotism  as  probably  no  other  body  of  men  has 
done  in  America,  with  equal  seal. 

Notwithstanding  your  good  offices  it  must  be  owned  that  vital 
spark,  the  wUl  to  strive,  was  dim  in  1939.  Nor  were  we  the  only 
people  to  neglect  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  ignore  the 
supreme  responsibility  toward  civilization.  The  French,  now  a 
minor  German  dependency,  and  the  heroic  British  fell  into  tl»e 
same  deep  slough.  We  fortunately  have  time  to  ptill  out,  and 
cleanse  our  forms  of  slime. 

Paradoxically  German  arms.  German  propaganda  were  your  allies, 
and  reinforced  unwittingly  your  efforts  in  the  present  dilenuna  to 
lift  us  out  of  our  complacent,  slippered  ease.  We  qulcUy  lost  avr 
carefree  conviction  that  the  British  fleet  will  stand  between  America 
and  covetous.  aggressU-e  Germany.  Measured  graphically  In  dollars 
our  new-found  conviction  mounts  up  Into  billions. 

We  never  had.  as  we  now  realise,  any  valid  right  to  expect  the 
British  to  fight  for  us,  unless  we  serve  their  own  national  ends. 
We  might  as  plausibly  argue  that  the  British  admirals  should  digest 
cur  food  for  us.  The  defense  of  one's  country  is  an  intimately 
personal,  honorable  duty  none  can  discharge  by  proxy  or  substitutes. 

I  wonder  If  It  occurs  to  any  patient  German  Investigator  that 
we  owe  the  Amerlf.-an  Legion  to  Genua  a  militarism,  or  to  compute 
Its  strength  as  a  bulwark  against  America's  foes  within  and  with- 
out? One  trembles  to  think  how  far  the  parlor  pinks.  Communists, 
pacifists,  organized  bands  of  traitors,  crackpots,  and  theoretics 
would  have  controlled  the  United  States  from  the  Capitol  dome  to 
the  San  Francisco  water  front  save  for  the  priceless,  persistent, 
and  able  leadership  of  the  American  Legion.  Nor  does  the  Legion 
rest.  Its  members  are  avidly  solicitous  for  our  national  we&are 
now  as  ever.  The  Legion  has  run  nearly  all  the  sappers  and  miners 
who  undermine  the  State  by  secret  and  subtle  means  Into  the 
open.  It  tore  the  covers  off  the  native  and  forelgn-bom  who  ■ 
curiously  enoiigh  prefer  dictators  to  democracies.  It  turned  the 
light  upon  the  dark  machinations  of  Communists.  Fascists,  and 
Nazis.  To  its  further  glory  and  honor  the  Legion  kept  its  course 
when,  like  the  Martin  Dies  committee,  Its  members  were  ridiculed 
and  derided  by  the  majority  of  the  press  (now  converted  to  Its  way 
of  thinking)  and  when  subversive  organizations  were  pampered  and 
petted  by  persons  in  hlph  authority. 

Shaken  by  the  mad  business  saturnalia  ending  In  the  panic  of 
1929.  the  ensuing  depression,  the  dole,  the  rise  of  quack  panaceas, 
want,  is  It  remarkable  that  the  enervation  and  Indifference  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  fundamental  matters  of  national  preserva- 
tion lately  appeared  to  be  Incurable?  Downright  hostility  to  na- 
tional self-defense  developed.  Groups  were  formed  in  our  colleges, 
of  all  places,  by  students  pledged  not  to  fight  for  their  country. 

One  Ls  amazed  and  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  deep  re- 
surgence of  a  splendid,  patriotic  spirit. 

That  such  a  rejuvenation  of  the  national  morale  exists  is  made 
manifest  In  coimtless  ways.  It  is  significant  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  passed  in  time  of  nominal  peace  by  a  comfortable 
majority.  Contrast  that  unprecedented  triumph  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  1917  when  we  were  actually  at  war.  We  recall 
how  difficult  It  was  to  bring  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  indispensable  utility  of  conscription.  At  best  the  act 
of  1917  met  with  reluctant  support. 

Lately  the  enormous  job  of  registering  ellgibles  for  service  was 
done  with  the  minimvun  confusion  and  with  no  noticeable  opposi- 
tion or  disorder.  Young  men  so  late  as  6  months  ago  who  were 
apathetic  or  defiant,  rebelled  against  military  training,  reglstcrad 
with  a  frolic  welcome;  many  enlisted  voluntarUy.  Toxing  men 
with  children,  to  whom  a  year's  service  Is  a  cruel  sacrifice,  seek  dally 
where  and  how  they  may  best  serve,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of 
their  Immediate  careers.  About  350  lawyers  accepted  service  In 
Baltimore  in  aid  of  the  draft,  to  do  unpaid  onerous  work  as  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  advisory  board.  Of  all  the  men — old,  young, 
of  all  grades  of  wealth  and  professional  success — of  those  physically 
able  to  act  but  1  refused  to  serve.  Many  gave  profuse  thanks  for 
the  chance  to  help,  and  many  more  volunteered  than  can  be  used. 

America  has  accepted  the  additional  tax  burden  without  a 
whimper.  In  all  that  has  been  mentioned  the  American  Legion 
has  played  a  potent  and  resolute  part. 

The  vital  spark  still  lives;  our  people  have  not  lost  that  qiuUity 
exemplified  in  the  familiar  painting  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  "76." 
And  Germany  supplied  much  of  the  impetus  behind  it  all. 

Germany  has  placed  its  spiked  military  heel  firmly  upon  all 
organized  religions;  first  upon  the  Jews  with  medieval  cruelty; 
next  upon  the  great  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  German  Government  boasting  of  its  fortress  tanks,  its  fiylng 
fortresses,  its  chain-fortresses  in  the  Siegfried  line  makes  total 
war  upon  the  teachings  of  that  world  beloved  Oennan  figure, 
Martin  Luther,  who  shouted  "A  mighty  fortress  Is  oiu*  God." 

The  recoil  from  the  brutal,  sacrilegious  German  policy  of  persecu- 
tion. Its  ferocity  toward  the  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  affects 
us  profoundly.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  doctrinal  views 
of  the  American  clergy  have  been  changed  or  modified  one  whit. 
The  Bible  stands  In  America  beyond  peril  from  Germanic  assaults. 
I  do  mean  that  the  fervor  and  loyalty  of  Americans  to  tbeir  re- 
qjectlve  churches  has  been  enhanced. 
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I  am  Incompetent  to  state  what  the  church  should  do.  but  I 
Wish  the  students  In  a  large  theological  seminary  and  other  con- 
KlentlouB  objertors  everywhere,  would  heed  the  words  recently 
spoken  by  a  great  American  preacher.  He  said:  "The  Christian 
church  believing  In  a  social  order  which  may  begin  to  approach 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  provide  conditions  under  which  men 
may  more  easily  be  Christians — the  Christian  church  has  alv;ays 
approved  and  will  continue  to  approve  the  use  of  force.  •  •  • 
We  have  always  believed  that  the  ends  achieved  by  force  depend 
upon  the  motive  for  which  it  is  used  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  la  used.  •  •  •  It  may  be  used  to  create  a  more  stable 
society,  to  build  a  better  world.  •  •  •  But  sonie  of  you  will 
Eay:  "That  Is  all  right  for  law  and  order  within  a  nation.  Is  not  the 
problem  a  different  one  when  It  comes  to  the  International  order? 
Can  the  church  approve  the  use  of  force  between  nations?'  I  can 
only  answer  that  the  moral  problem  Is  the  same." 

Again  w«  must  thank  Oermany  for  the  occasion  which  provoked 
that  manly,  Christian,  timely  utterance;  as  we  must  applaud  Ger- 
many for  rediscovering  to  us  the  core  and  soul  of  America,  the 
same  In  quality  displayed  at  Lexington,  at  Valley  Forge.  In  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

My  slncerest  sympathy  goes  out  to  those  splendid  people  of 
America  who  stem  their  origin  back  to  the  old  Oermany  of  learn- 
ing. Industry,  of  beauty,  and  toleration,  a  pleasant  place.  I  trust 
devoutly  that  nothing  I  have  said  may  add  to  their  embarrassment 
and  unhapplness.  As  United  States  attorney  during  the  World 
War.  I  am  In  a  position  to  certify  that  almost  without  exception 
they  did  their  part  falthftilly.  They  bore  ostracism  and  unjustified 
suspicions  with  dignity  and  forbearance. 

We  must  respect  them  for  cherishing  a  traditional  love  for  the 
land  where  their  ancestors  lie.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost  to 
a  man  they  deplore  Hitler's  hideous  excesses  as  sincerely  as  do  we. 
And  they  are  Just  as  helpless.  Likewise  we  may  tnjst  our  people  of 
Italian  blood.  America  has  been  called  a  melting  pot;  and  won- 
derful material  has  been,  is  being,  poured  therefrom.  America  has 
been  singularly  Buocesrful  with  those  foreign-laom  citizens  who 
cast  their  lot  with  us.  sprung  though  they  are  from  European 
nations  which  grasp  feebly,  IneCTectlvely  If  at  all  for  democracy 
We  quickly  make  of  them  true  Americans.  We  teach  them  the 
road  to  democracy,  historically  unfamiliar  thcugh  it  be.  As  a  rule 
those  Americana  by  the  rite  of  adoption  give  their  best  ungrudg- 
ingly to  the  land  of  their  choice,  whether  for  service  In  the  Army, 
the  Navy.  In  Ccngresa,  on  the  bench,  or  In  the  walks  of  profes- 
sional, commercial,  and  Industrial  life. 

The  oxieneaa  of  this  land,  the  fact  that  our  serious  political 
schisms  are  pvirely  domestic,  that  our  differences  otherwise  are  but 
skin  deep,  that  when  a  threat  assails  the  United  States  there  Is 
no  hesitation,  no  divided  allegiance.  Is  In  evidence  all  about  us. 
Only  last  week  we  had  the  most  bitterly  contested  and  disgrace- 
fully vituperative  election  ever  held  since  the  Hayes-Tllden  contest. 
It  is  notable  that  nowhere  was  there  any  disorder;  nor  is  the  most 
foul  mouthed  enemy  of  that  administration,  which  Is  In  power 
and  will  remain  In  power  for  4  years,  \inder  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  a  purge  by  storm  troopers,  or  of  the  internment  camp, 
or  of  protective  custody  or  of  any  penalty  whatsoever.  To  an 
Italian,  a  German,  a  Slav,  and  most  of  all  to  a  Jew.  now  living  In 
continental  Europe,  that  fact  must  be  simply  bewildering,  Incom- 
prehensible. 

Pew  foreign-bom  Americans  take  their  cue  from  dictators.  Prob- 
ably no  man  In  the  world  la  more  cordially  hated  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  than  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  election 
returns  of  last  Tuesday  show  that  the  voters  of  Italian  and  German 
blocd  almost  as  a  unit  repudiated  Mussolini  and  Hitler  to  vote  for 
President  Roosevelt. 

Hitler  makes  us  sweat  and  groan  as  no  man  does.  On  the  other 
hand  he  makes  us  think  as  no  one  has.  And  Hitler  has  uncovered 
to  the  world  the  sort  of  grit  that  is  America's.  It  is  due  to  Hitler 
more  than  to  any  other  living  man.  Including  the  Kaiser,  that  our 
diffuse  and  immense  population,  made  up  of  heterogeneous  blood, 
of  heterogeneous  races,  of  heterogeneous  religions;  harboring  many 
economic  beliefs,  and  irreconcilable  theories  of  domestic  policy, 
stand  tonight  shoulder  to  bhoulder  for  a  militant,  courageous, 
united  America  whereon  the  foot  of  a  dictator  shall  not  rest. 


A  Referendum  on  Foreign  Wars 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Twelfth 
Indiana  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
great  legislative  body,  is  a  typically  American  district  and 
shares  the  views  of  all  other  typically  American  districts  in 
regard  to  participation  in  Europe's  everlasting  wars. 

It  is  the  capital  district  of  a  great  agricultural  and  industrial 
State.  It  has  a  combined  urban  and  rural  population.  In 
it  are  a  thousand  manufacturing  establishments  representing 


many  and  varied  forms  of  industry.  The  national  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Legion  is  in  our  district  and  among 
cur  citizens,  assisting  in  molding  and  directing  the  thought 
of  our  people,  are  many  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  War  I,  and  many  ladies  of  the  veterans' 
auxiliaries.  Our  district  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
country  where  the  blood  stream  of  Americanism  runs  pure 
and  strong. 

I  need  not  tell  my  beloved  colleagues  of  this  Chamber  how 
devoted  I  am  to  the  great  democratic  principle  of  granting  to 
the  people,  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  in  war. 
the  constitutional  right  to  be  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
America  shall  participate  in  foreign  overseas  wars.  I  have 
battled  for  ttiis  grand  conception  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
often  when  I  was  sick  at  heart  over  the  tergiversation,  the  lack 
of  candor,  and  the  extremes  of  misrepresentation  resorted  to 
by  the  powerful  forces  arrayed  in  opposition. 

We  had  an  election  on  November  5. 

While  democracy  has  not  yet  reached  that  point  of  flower 
and  frtiltlon  where  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  may 
vote  on  sending  their  boys  into  foreign,  nondefensive,  overseas 
wars,  we  had  a  little  referendum  on  that  subject  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

My  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  allow  our  people 
to  approach  the  ballot  booths  without  a  clear,  unequivocal 
statement  by  me  on  this  subject.  I  prepared  such  a  state- 
ment and  inserted  it.  at  very  considerable  cost,  as  a  paid 
advertisement  in  all  of  the  newspapers  of  our  city,  and  I  also 
gave  it  out  for  publication  in  the  news  columns,  and  that 
statement  was  emblazoned  everywhere,  so  that  he  who  runs 
might  read. 

In  that  statement  I  made  it  very  plain  that  while  I  am 
for  100-percent  national  defense  I  will  not,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  vote  this  country  into  a  foreign  war  unless  America 
is  attacked  and  that  if  there  were  in  the  district  intervention- 
ists who  believe  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  never-ending 
wars  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  they  should  not  vote  for  me; 
that  it  was  my  duty,  as  I  conceived  it,  to  notify  them  of  my 
position  before  the  election  instead  of  afterward.  This  state- 
ment put  everybody  on  notice  that  if  they  voted  for  me  they 
would  be  voting  against  intervention  in  other  people's  wars; 
that  they  would  be  voting  to  maintain  the  age-old  Washing- 
tonian  and  Jeffersonian  philosophy  of  nonentanglement. 

There  was  a  Willkie  blitzkrieg  in  our  city,  county,  and 
State  on  election  day,  November  5. 

On  that  day  I  was  reelected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of 
8,780  over  a  very  able  and  highly  beloved  opponent.  Judge 
James  A.  Collins.  In  humble  modesty  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
that  it  was  a  personal  victory. 

It  was  a  victory  for  the  principles  for  which  I  stood,  forth- 
right and  unafraid. 

It  was  an  expression  of  the  people  of  a  typically  American 
district  in  favor  of  the  peace,  the  independence,  and  the  non- 
involvement  of  America  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  was  just  such  an  expression  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  any  other  typicaUy  American  district 
anywhere  in  this  Union. 

It  was  an  indication  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  America 
that  the  storm  of  skepticism,  brutality,  and  paganism  that, 
unfortunately,  is  sweeping  the  world  has  not  influenced  our 
people,  except  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  the  American  flag,  and  to  stiffen  their  resolu- 
tion to  hold  on  to  all  that  is  good  and  true;  that  with  the  love 
of  humanity  in  their  hearts,  they  believe  that  the  safe  and 
wise  course  for  our  statesmen  to  pursue  is  to  avoid  foreign 
contamination  and  entanglements  while  we  look  to  our  de- 
fenses and  uphold  in  its  original  purity  and  design,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  aD  of  our  blood  and  treasure,  if  necessary  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  dedicated  to  the  rights  of  man  whose 
battlements  are  faith  in  God. 

COircaXSSMAN    LTTDLOWS    PRECUmON   STATEM»rr 

My  statement,  given  out  before  the  election,  was  as  follows: 

»K^v*  ^J*™^*"  °\  ^^^  ^^  subcommittee  on  deflclencles  through 
which  aJl  natlonal-defenae  estimates  have  to  be  routed  for  evaliw- 
uon  to  be  Included  in  appropriation  bUls.  I  tiilnk  I  am  pretty  close 
to  Um  wv  picture.    I  wlU  vote  every  dollar  of  American  money  and 
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credit  and  every  drop  of  American  blood  to  defend  our  country  from 
attack,  but  I  v.lll  not  vote  a  thin  dime  to  aend  our  boys  to  die  in 
shambles  In  foreign  countries  If  America  Is  not  attacked. 

WAK   HTSTEKIA  KOCKS   COAST 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  Is  today  rocking  with  war  hysteria,  and  I 
anticipate  that  tjefore  long  Interventionists  and  warmongers  will 
try  to  force  us  Into  war,  but  there  is  no  need  of  our  country  getting 
into  the  World  War.  and  It  will  not  if  we  keep  our  heads  and  steer 
clear  of  foreign  entanglements. 

As  I  believe  there  will  soon  be  terrific  pressure  to  drag  us  Into  the 
war.  I  desire  before  the  election  to  make  a  clear-cut.  stralghtforwswd 
statement  of  my  position.  When  I  think  I  am  right  I  do  not  yield  to 
pressures,  and  this  expression  will  stand  as  a  permanent  statement 
of  my  views  and  purpose. 

I  will  work  untiringly,  as  1  always  have  done,  to  build  up  our 
defense  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  so  that  vre  will  be  safe 
from  attack  by  any  foreign  nation  or  any  combination  of  foreign 
nations.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  I  will  vote  all  the  billions 
that  are  needed  for  defense. 

WnX   riCHT   FOB   PEACK 

But  I  want  It  understood  that  I  wlU  not  vote  to  send  our  Ameri- 
can boys  Into  tht  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  wars  On  the  contrary, 
1  Will  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  to 
tulld  up  our  economic  sufficiency  at  home,  so  that  we  may  battle 
successfully  the  ghastly  evUs  of  imemployment  and  poverty. 

Ii  we  are  dragged  into  the  war.  we  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  cur  liberty  and  our  democracy.  I  want  this  great  free  Gov- 
ernment to  last  forever,  so  that  our  children  and  ovir  children's 
cUildren.  down  to  the  remotest  generation,  may  enjoy  its  Immeas- 
urable  blessings. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  needed  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  heads  on  their  shoulders  and  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  for  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica, that  time  is  now.  Congress  has  Its  duties  and  ref-pcnslblUtles 
In  connection  with  International  relations.  It  cannot  dodge  or 
shirk  those  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time  keep  faith  with 
the  people.  Tlie  Imperative  duty  of  Congress  is  to  remain  in  con- 
tinuous session  as  long  as  the  international  crisis  lasts.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  nobody  Is  going  to  stampede  me  Into  voting  our 
country  Into  a  foreign  war.    I  wiU  not  be  stampeded. 

CONTINTJX  AMZBICAN  WAT 
Let  us  be  Americans.  Let  us  continue  the  American  way. 
I  make  this  statement  now  so  that  no  one  can  say  later  when  the 
war  pressure  becomes  hot  that  I  did  not  make  my  position  crystal 
clear  l)efore  the  ballots  were  cast.  In  order  that  every  citizen  of 
the  Twelfth  District  may  know  exactly  where  I  stand  before  he 
casts  his  vote.  I  repeat  that  I  will  do  anything  and  everything  I 
can  to  defend  America  and  to  protect  and  perpetuate  our  precious 
Institutions  of  freedom,  but  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  sending  one 
American  boy  Into  foreign  wars  unless  America  is  attacked.  A  vote 
for  me  will  be  a  vote  to  maintain  the  peace,  the  Independence,  and 
the  nonlnvolvenient  of  America. 


Payment  of  Redcaps  Under  Fair  Labor  Standards 

Act 

I      «  I  '■- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  COL  PHILIP  B  PLEBdING,  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  October  31.  1940,  from  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  submitting  certain  information 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  redcaps  imder  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  submit  this  communication  for 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  Senate  Resolution  325,  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unttxo  States   Depaxticznt   or   Labos, 

Wage  and  Houa  Division. 
Washinffton,  October  31.  1940. 
Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

United   States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sknatob  Thomas  :  I  am  pleaaed  to  reply  to  yoxir  letter  dated 
October  30.  1940,  recommending  that,  pending  congressional  action 
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on  Senate  Resolution  325.  this  Division  should  make  preliminary 
Investigations  concerning  the  problem  of  the  payment  of  wages  to 
redcaps  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  that  I  advUe  you 
of  any  pertinent  Information  found  upon  such  Investigation. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  recently  I  Instructed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Division  to  investigate  the  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  the  employment  of  redcaps  at  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  New  York  City  and  at  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.  of  this  city.  The  report  upon  the  Investigation  of  the  former 
terminal  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  Is  expected  In  the  near 
future.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  investigation  of  the  latter 
terminal  has  Ju.st  been  received  by  me  and  discloses  some  rather 
unusual  circumstances. 

It  appears  that  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  October  24.  1938.  redcap  service  was  sustained 
wholly  by  tips  of  gratuities  given  the  redcaps  by  the  public. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  cost  of  the  service  to  the 
terminal  company.  The  redcaps  were  even  required  to  purchase 
and  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  uniforms  meeting  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  company. 

During  the  period  October  24,  1938.  to  April  14,  1940,  when  the 
so-called  accounting  and  guarantee  arrangement  was  in  effect.  It 
appears  that  the  total  tips  received  by  the  redcaps  amounted  to 
$195,730.12.  or  $584.54  less  than  the  total  minimum  wages  due  the 
redcaps  under  the  act.  The  company  took  credit  for  the  tips  and 
paid  the  redcaps  $584  54  on  account  of  its  "guarantee"  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Notwithstanding  the  records  of  the  company  show 
such  credits  for  tips  and  cash  payments  by  the  company  to  each 
redcap  In  a  total  sum  equal  to  the  minimum-wage  requirement, 
minfmum-wage  violations  appear  to  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  company  unlawfully  deducted  from  said  total  sum  the 
cost  of  the  redcap's  uniform  and  maintenance  thereof,  and  also 
liability  for  lost  baggage. 

During  the  period  April  15.  1940.  to  the  present  time  the  company 
has  provided  redcap  service  under  the  new  plan,  whereunder  redcaps 
are  carried  on  the  pay  roll  and  are  paid  the  mlnlmtmi  wage  In  cash 
by  the  company,  but  are  required  to  collect  from  passengers  on 
behalf  of  the  company  a  charge  by  the  company  of  10  cents  per  bag 
or  parcel  carried.  The  company's  records  show  that  from  April  15 
to  and  includlrg  8eptemt>er  30  of  this  year  (54  months)  redcaps 
have  collected  from  passengers  and  turned  over  to  the  company  a 
total  of  such  bag  or  parcel  charges  in  the  sum  of  $94,677.33.  Pay- 
roll expendlttires  by  the  company  for  redcap  service  at  the  mini- 
mum-wage rate  for  said  months  amounted  to  $71,793.84.  The  grooa 
pront  to  the  company  for  this  period  was  $22,877.49,  or  $4,159  64  per 
month;  however,  the  company  claims  that  its  net  profit  for  the 
period  was  only  $14,950.23,  or  $2.718  22  per  month.  If  this  profit 
were  maintained  over  a  period  of  a  year,  the  gross  annual  profit  of 
the  one  company  In  operating  the  10  cents  a  parcel  plan  would  be 
approximately  $50,000.  This  is  contrasted  with  a  net  loss  to  the 
company  of  $684  54  In  the  year  and  a  half  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  when  the  redcaps  were  required  to  report  their  tips 
and  the  company  was  required  to  make  up  any  deficiency  In 
minimum  wages. 

As  you  requested  heretofore.  I  am  preparing  and  will  submit 
during  the  next  week  or  so  a  report  on  Senate  Resolution  325,  and 
it  Is  my  purpose  in  such  report  to  deal  more  fiUly  with  the  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  employment  of  redcaps  at  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.,  as  well  as  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  Co. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  healtate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  B.  Plemino, 

Administrator. 

Union  County,  S.  C^  Does  Not  Need  Selective 

Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Union  County,  S.  C.f  Tell 
brave  men  of  her  name;  advise  them  of  her  fame.  And  the 
Nation  over  make  known  her  deeds  of  service  and  sacrifice; 
throughout  the  land  have  felt  those  repeated  blows  she  strikes 

for  devotion  to  cur  country's  cause. 

Let  friends  of  freedom,  defenders  of  democracy  all,  hear  the 
news:  Union  County  again,  once  more,  has  set  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  patriotism  at  its  best.  No;  this  is  not  the  first  time. 
this  is  not  the  initial  claim,  for  two  decades  ago.  then,  as  now, 
the  men  of  Union  County  went  forth  as  volunteers,  every- 
one—not  a  single  man  of  the  lot  was  It  necessary  to  draft. 

For  Union  County  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  no  need; 
her  sons,  this  time,  again,  were  already  In  the  field  long  before 
any  number  was  drawn  or  quota  set.    To  witness  the  fall  of 
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democratic  nations  abroad  was  enough  to  make  the  people  of 
Union  County  realize  America's  need  for  Increased  national 
defense.  To  realize  that  need  was  Impetus  enough  to  send 
Union's  bosrs  volunteering  for  service  under  the  colors  to  aid 
in  preparing  this  Nation  against  the  threat  of  war  for  plans 
of  peace. 

Not  merely  to  praise  nor  solely  to  pay  tribute  do  I  bring 
you  this  story  of  Union  County.  Her  people  deserve  every 
praise,  but  that  is  not  what  they  seek;  their  achievements 
justify  every  expression  of  tribute  we  pay  them,  but  neither 
is  this  the  object  of  their  efforts.  To  be  her  Representative 
and  spokesman  In  this  great  body  of  men  is  a  proud  honor, 
true,  but  I  bring  you  this  story  of  Union  County  not  to  glory 
in  the  distinction  she  has  won  for  my  district  but  to  inspire 
by  the  example  she  has  set  for  our  Nation.  Salute  her,  I  say, 
not  just  for  honor's  sake  but  rather  for  the  larger  purpose  of 
pointing  to  the  finest  example  of  democracy  in  action. 


Proposed  Adjournment  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE   NEW   TORK   WORLD-TELEGRAM   AND 

THE  NSW  TORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  November  18  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  19,  opposing  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Consress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows  : 

[From,  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of  November  18,  1940] 

CONCKESS:    "ALL'S   RIGHT    WITH    THE    WOSUl" 

Coventry.  Tannto,  Korltza.  Lough  Swllly,  Libreville.  Martinique, 
TampiOD,  Cambodia,  and  all  those  other  exotic  place  names  that 
stud  the  front  pages  lately  might  as  well  be  In  the  wonderful  land 
of  Oz  as  far  as  tbe  leaders  of  Congress  appear  to  be  concerned. 

They  want  to  go  home. 

They  have  been  suffering  for  weeks  from  acute  frustration  of  the 
"ay  tank  ay  go  home"  Impulse,  and  this  time  they  seem  to  mean 
business.  Tomorrow,  it  is  reported,  they  will  try  to  adjourn  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  sine  die.  which  Is  to  say  for  keeps. 

Republicans  and  some  Democrats  will  resist,  but  if  enough  of 

those    Democrats    who    deserted    Washington    long    since    can    be 

rounded  up  to  vote  "yea,"  the  present  Congress  will  vanish  into  a 

^void  from  which  only  the  President,  by  ordering  a  special  session. 

Can  resurrect  it. 

This  means  that  In  the  7  weeks  remaining  before  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  assembles,  on  Janviary  3.  the  legislative  arm  of 
the  Government  would  be  In  a  state  of  abdication. 

Maybe  this  would  turn  out  all  right.  The  country  used  to  be 
able  to  struggle  along  without  Congress  for  7  weeks  or  even  7 
months.  Maybe  nothing  will  happen  between  now  and  January  3 
that  requires  congressional  attention.  But  think  back  to  a  7-week 
period  last  spring.  In  which  occurred  the  Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  British  retreat  from  Dunkerque,  the  entrance 
of  Italy  Into  the  war.  the  fall  of  Prance. 

Those  matters  gave  Congress  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Witness  the 
$17,000,000,000  defense  program. 

Other  world-shaking  events  may  be  In  the  cards  for  these  next 
7  weeks.  What  if  Rtissla  and  Japan  should  sign  a  pact?  What  if 
Japan  nwves  against  the  East  Indies?  What  If  England's  Navy 
suifers  terrible  reverses  and  the  question  of  releasing  more  of  our 
warships  is  broached?  What  If  strikes  in  our  defense  industries 
spread?  What  if  something  breaks  in  the  Caribbean  or  South 
America? 

In  a  year  when  tlie  unexpected  is  the  rule  Congress  ought  to  be 
on  deck. 

[Ftom  tbe  Hew  York  Ttmes  of  November  19,  1940] 
CONOUSa  SROtTLO  STAT 

None  Of  tbe  reasons  which  have  made  it  desirable  for  Congress  to 
remain  in  session  up  to  this  time  have  lost  tlielr  force.  The  inter- 
national sltoatlon  remains  as  delicate  and  as  full  of  potential  sur- 

•"-  ••  It  bM  VYv  been.   It  it  la  still  true,  as  Mr.  Booaevelt  declared 


In  July,  that  "events  move  so  fast  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
It  has  become  my  duty  to  remain  either  In  the  White  House  or  at 
some  near-by  point  where  I  can  •  •  •  be  back  at  my  desk  In 
the  space  of  a  very  few  hours."  then  the  presence  and  judgment  of 
Congress  in  Washington  are  no  less  necessary-.  Mr.  Roosevelt  proved 
to  be  mistaken  In  his  judgment  of  last  June  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  Congress  to  remain  longer  in  session  then.  By  remaining 
In  session  it  passed  the  selective-service  law,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  mobilize  the  National  Guard,  passed  a  defense  appropriation 
bUl  of  more  than  •5.000.000.000,  and  took  other  measxires  of  the  first 
Importance  for  preparedness.  ETven  if  the  President  has  no  meas- 
ures now  in  mind  for  Congress,  the  possibility  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments remains  as  great  as  ever. 

All  that  has  changed  since  the  election  to  make  the  continued 
presence  of  Congress  in  Washington  seem  less  vtrgent  Is  that  a  period 
of  only  a  month  and  a  half  would  now  intervene  t)etween  an  imme- 
diate adjournment  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  The 
shortness  of  this  period  no  doubt  somewhat  reduces  the  dangers  of 
adjournment,  but  the  considerations  that  favor  continuance  of  the 
session  remain  weighty.  There  are  important  domestic  as  well  as 
potential  foreign-policy  decisions  Involved.  There  are.  for  example, 
the  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  adopted  by  the 
House  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  never  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
There  Is  the  Walter-Logan  bill  to  control  Federal  agencies,  passed 
by  the  House  last  April  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  279  to  97. 
but  which  ieaders  of  the  Senate  have  prevented  from  coming  to  a 
vote  in  that  body.  If  Congress  now  adjourns.  l»th  of  these  mea.s- 
ures  will  die.  CerUlnly  it  will  strengthen  democratic  processes  if 
the  Senate  Is  now  given  full  and  free  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
pass  upon  them. 

The  only  argument  for  immediate  adjournment  is  that  Congress- 
men want  to  go  home  or  need  a  rest.  At  a  time  when  men  in 
civil  life  are  being  conscripted  for  military  service  on  the  ground 
that  an  emergency  exists,  this  is  surely  a  feeble  excixse  for  adjourn- 
ing. Congress  should  stay  In  session  at  least  until  mid-December, 
and  even  if  it  adjourns  then  It  should  leave  in  Washington  an 
Interim  committee  to  be  consulted  by  the  President  and  to  express 
Its  views  on  any  issue  that  may  arise. 


Money  Stabilization  Interests  More  People  Than  at 
Any  Time  in  Country's  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   GEORGE    SEH1.MEYER.   STATE   MASTER   OP   THE 

CALIFORNIA   GRANGE 


Mr.  VOORins  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
forward-looking  and  genuinely  patriotic  organizations  in  the 
State  of  California  is  the  California  Grange.  I  take  sincere 
pride  In  Including  herewith  with  my  remarks  a  portion  of  the 
annual  address  of  the  able  State  master,  Mr.  George  Sehl- 
meyer,  delivered  at  the  State  convention : 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  there  Is  greater  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  country  today  In  monetary  stabilization  than  at  any 
time  m  our  history  It  Is  apparent  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
stlU  confronting  the  country  is  to  bring  about  monetary  revision 
which  will  establish  a  dcUar  of  equal  contlnuoiis  purchasing  power 
During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of 
the  gold  dollar,  there  has  been  unsettled  commodity  prices 

When  the  depres-slon  of  1929  came,  many  people  were  bewildered 
and  not  able  to  explain  why  such  a  crash  should  occxir  when  it  was 
apparent  the  Nation  was  reasonably  prosperous;  later  develop- 
ments indicated  that  the  depression  was  wholly  man-made-  that  it 
resulted  from  the  contraction  cf  the  currency  There  are  others 
who  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  system  Is  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Government;  this  system  is  controlled  bv  an- 
proximately  7,000  privately  owned  banks. 

We  can  see  no  substantial  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  issue  bonds  In  order  to  secure  furds  for  Oov- 
enunent  expense. 

Por  several  years  the  National  Grange  has  advocated  that  no 
further  tax-free  bonds  be  issued  for  government  expenses  In  1936 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  California  State  Grange  later  by 
the  National  Grange,  providing  that  Congress  should  comply  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  states  that  Congress 
alone  shall  have  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  Value 
thereof. 

The  first  National  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1863.  introduced  in 
♦  ^^  ^^  "1°*^"  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  When  this  bill  was  presented 
to  President  Lincoln  for  bis  signature,  he  said  in  effect:  This  bill 
haspotentlal  dangers  greater  than  those  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged.   Under  it.  great  corporaUona  wUl  be  buUt  up  which  wUl 
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interfere  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  democratic  government  and 
finally,  if  not  checked,  will  destroy  democracy  itself. 

In  1894.  William  Jennings  Brymn,  during  his  famous  Croas  of 
Gold  address,  made  this  immortal  statement:  "You  shall  not  press 
this  crown  of  thorns  on  the  brow  at  labor,  you  shall  not  nail  the 
American  people  to  this  Cross  of  Gold."  Bryan  was  probably 
thinking  far  ahead  of  his  time. 

There  are  many  In  the  country  who  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that   depressions  have  come  and  gone,  and  they  will  come  again. 

We  l)elleve.  however,  there  is  enough  enlightened  statesmanship 
In  this  country  to  make  the  necessary  change  in  otir  monetary  sys- 
tem to  prevent  a  very  small  minority  from  contracting  the  cur- 
rency and  thus  bringing  untold  dlstreu  and  tragedy  to  millions  of 
people. 

National  Unity  Is  Our  Goal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  Post- 
master General,  James  A.  Parley,  in  keeping  with  his  usual 
custom  on  election  night,  addressed  the  citizens  of  our  great 
Nation.  In  my  opinion,  the  address  of  Mr.  Farley  on  the 
importance  of  national  unity  embodies  the  fine  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  good  sportsmanship  that  has  always  characterized 
his  utterances  In  the  hour  of  victory.  It  would  be  well  for 
every  citizen  to  read  this  address,  whether  he  was  with  the 
loser  or  the  victor. 

The  address  follows: 

Pour  years  ago.  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  the  election  returns 
were  in  and  tiie  result  was  Icnown.  I  expressed  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  bitterness  and  111-fecllng  engendered  in  the  heat  of  cam- 
paigning would  goon  be  forgotten.  As  victors,  we  Democrats  prom- 
ised there  would  be  no  reprisals  and  that  no  American  should  have 
fear  of  the  future. 

Pour  years  have  pa.«scd.  Tonight  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  my 
fellow  Americans.  I  aslc  the  victors  to  be  moderate  and  considerate 
of  others  In  their  Joy  of  victory.  I  ask  the  losers,  in  the  traditional 
spirit  of  fair  play,  to  overcome  their  dlsapp>oinlment  and  to  pitch 
in  lllte  the  loyal  citizens  they  are  for  the  common  good. 

Now,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  the  United 
Slates  has  need  for  national  unity.  The  excitement  of  the  cam- 
paign must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  perilous  world 
in  which  we  live.  We  must  go  forward  without  delay  or  interrup- 
tion along  the  path  which  we  have  been  following  as  a  nation 
since  the  ugly  form  of  total  war  engulfed  the  nations  of  E^lrope 
and  the  Orient. 

While  many  things  are  said  and  done  in  political  campaigns  which 
are  later  regretted,  I  am  sorry  that  an  excessive  note  cf  bitterness 
has  crept  into  the  campaign  Just  closed.  Perhaps  it  was  Inevitable 
In  view  of  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  Yet  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  I  doubt  if  such  bitterness  makes  votes  for  any 
candidate  or  any  party. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  scars  of  this  intense  campaign  will  heal 
qulclcly  and  leave  no  soreness.  And  I  am  also  hopeful  that  In 
future  campaigns  we  shall  find  some  way  of  avoiding  these  extreme 
and  disturbing  methods  of  appealing  for  votes.  In  making  this 
statement  I  ani  not  pointing  my  remarlcs  at  any  political  party  or 
any  group  in  the  country.  I  am  simply  expressing  a  feeling  in  which 
I  l)elieve  every  citizen  may  concur. 

The  voice  of  America  has  spoken.  The  people  of  America  have 
once  again  expres.«ed  their  will  and  selected  the  man  whom  they 
consider  be.«^t  fitted  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  for 
the  next  4  years.  As  patriotic  citizens  I  urge  every  single  individual 
in  the  land  to  accept  the  supreme  Judgment  of  the  majority.  The 
people  made  the  decision  and  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  do 
what  is  right. 

During  the  few  months  remaining  In  his  present  term  President 
Rocsevelt  will  face  problems  of  broad  scope  and  magnitude.  He 
needs  your  full,  earnest,  and  sjmipathetlc  cooperation.  He  will  be 
the  President  of  all  the  people  Just  as  he  has  been  the  President 
of  all  the  people  during  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years. 

When  the  new  administration  takes  olBce  in  January  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  must  be  carried  on.  We  have  a  common  stake  in 
America  and  we  must  present  a  solid  front  before  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  the  past  the  people  of  America  have  demon-strated  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  rising  above  factional  and  party  strife  when  the 
electorate  ha.<«  spoken  We  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  ma- 
jority with  the  utmost  of  toleranoe  and  good  will. 


This  is  our  solemn  duty  tonight.  We  must  realise  that  the 
United  States  Is  greater  than  each  of  us  and  greater  than  all  of  us. 
We  must  lay  aside  personal  feeling  for  the  cause  of  a  better,  fuller, 
finer  America. 

National  unity  is  our  goal.  Let  us  realize  this  goal  In  the  ties 
of  our  common  cltiaenship. 


We  Share  in  Its  Benefits ;  Let  Us  Share  in  the  Cost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  been  shouting 
about  the  necessity  of  saving  democracy  in  Europe;  about 
the  danger  of  an  invasion  by  the  dictators. 

So  real  and  so  terrifying  has  the  picture  been  painted  by 
the  President  and  his  adherents  that  Congress,  at  his  de- 
mand, has  authorized  the  spending  of  billions  upon  billions 

Of  dollars  for  national  defense;  the  inducting  into  the  Regular 
Army,  for  service  in  South  America  as  well  as  North  America, 
of  the  National  Guard ;  the  conscripting  from  their  homes  for 
Army  duty  of  more  than  a  million  young  men. 

The  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  some  who  would  have  us  join  Great  Britain  in  her 
war  with  Germany,  have  been  waving  the  flag,  making  pa- 
triotic speeches,  and  telling  us  that  only  by  the  making  of 
appalling  sacrifices  can  our  civilization  be  preserved. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  assume,  although  I 
do  not  believe  it,  that  all  this  is  true.  Let  us  assume  that 
Hitler  will  overrun  England,  and  that  he  is  intent,  imme- 
diately that  conquest  is  finished,  on  sailing  3.000  miles  across 
the  seas  and  invading  our  £hores.  Let  me  repeat,  a.'«funrv»  au 
this. 

Just  how  sincere  in  their  spoken  desire  to  save  democracy 
are  those  who  paint  this  picture?  Are  they  honest  in  their 
belief,  in  giving  expression  to  their  views?  Of  course,  we 
assume  that  they  are  patriotic,  that  they  believe  in  our  form 
of  government — democracy,  so-called. 

But  let  us  test  the  depth  of  their  sincerity,  the  degree  of 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  serve.  Many  of  us  are 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  rendering  worth-while 
service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, each  one  of  us  has  something  of  which  he  can  give  a 
part. 

No  people  will  give  united  service,  show  the  greatest  deter- 
mination, exert  their  utmost  power  or  accomplish  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  when  they  have  no  personal  stake  in  the 
result:  when  they  believe  that  others  are  obtaining  an  unfair 
advantage,  reaping  an  excessive  profit.  We  all  share  in  the 
benefits  of  civilization,  in  the  liberty  we  enjoy  under  our 
form  of  government,  so  why  should  not  each  and  everyone 
share  in  the  cost  of  preserving  civilization  and  our  form  of 
government,  upon  which  we  say  civilization  dep>ends? 

To  that  end  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
stabilization  of  prices  throughout  the  United  States — this  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government,  without  being 
gouged,  to  adequately  prepare  for  national  defense — and  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  opportunity  for  making  a  profit 
out  of  our  present  misfortune,  out  of  the  present  emergency, 
out  of  the  spending  cf  billions  of  dollars  by  Government 
agencies. 

To  the  objection  that  the  plan  is  not  practicable.  It  may 
be  answered  that,  under  the  war  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress, there  is  ample  authority  to  prevent  profiteering.  In 
the  last  World  War  some  prices  were  fixed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  now.  before  the  harm  has  been 
done,  before  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  lock  the  stable  door. 

There  is  another  way  In  which  each  can  share  in  the  cost 
of  preserving  the  democracies.  It  is  by  the  making  of  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  out  of  his  present  Income. 
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We  are  one  people.  Our  interests  are  all  the  same.  We 
are  all  equal  before  the  law.  We  all  have  equal  opportunity. 
We  should  all — each  and  every  one.  as  near  as  possible — 
share  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits. 

To  bring  about  as  near  as  may  be  that  condition  la  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  me. 

Borrowed  money  is  all  too  easily  spent.  It  is  no  virtue  to 
make  contributions  which.  In  reality,  come  from  the  other 
fellow.  Whether  the  present  emergency  is  real  or  fancied, 
and  the  extent  of  it,  if  It  be  real,  may  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  depend  upon  how  much  each  one  contributes  toward 
national  defense,  but  It  is  certain  that,  if  each  is  made  to 
pay  an  equitable  share  of  the  cost,  he  will  give  the  whole 
situation  greater  attention,  judge  more  clearly,  act  more 
intelligoitJy.  more  circumspectly. 

Our  war  fever  may  drop  several  degrees  if  each  one  takes 
a  dose  of  the  doctor's  medicine. 

I  ventmr  the  prediction  that,  if  we  pass  a  law  taking  35 
percent  of  the  salary  of  the  Congressmen  during  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  there  will  be  at  least  a  50-percent  drop  in 
congressional  oratory  on  the  necessity  for  a  war. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  if  those  who  would  profit  from  war. 
If  those  who  have  none  other  than  an  academic  interest  in 
our  theory  of  government,  if  all  those  who  seek  political 
advancement  because  of  the  war  situation  in  Europe,  are 
made  to  realize  and  to  assume  a  part  at  least  of  the  burden 
which  they  would  impose  upon  us,  they  may  give  more  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  necessity  of  the  carrying  of  that 
burden. 

The  answer  to  my  proposition  is  that  there  is  too  much 
war  hysteria;  that  the  emergency  is,  to  a  large  extent,  sim- 
ulated; that  in  reality  the  present  program  is  as  much,  if 
not  more,  a  spending  program  than  it  Is  a  preparedness 
program. 

If  we  are  to  have  preparedness,  either  for  national  defense 
or  for  war.  there  is  no  good  reason  why  its  cost  should  be 
excessive,  why  some  should  profit,  others  suffer,  because  of 
such  a  program. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  press  carried  the  Item  that,  in  Chi- 
cago, the  price  of  milk  was  raised  to  the  consiimer  by  one 
company  because  that  company  was  losing  money  and  could 
no  longer  afford  to  stand  the  loss. 

Among  the  items  of  expense  which  necessitated  the  in- 
crease in  i»1ce  to  the  consumer  was  one  of  $94  per  week  to 
milk  drivers.  No  one  for  a  moment  believes  that  the  farmer 
who  produced  that  milk  received  even  as  much  as  $30  per 
week  for  his  services. 

The  production  of  more  than  $80,000,000  worth  of  miHtary 
planes  on  Government  contract  is  being  held  up  at  E)owney. 
Calif.,  because  of  a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  anticipated 
profits.  The  union  offlclals  assert  that  the  company  will  earn 
$12,000,000  profit  in  the  next  3  years  and  therefore  they 
should  have  a  wage  Increase.     The  company  Insists  that: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  and  long  known  to  those  who 
ordered  the  strike  that  Vultee  had  paid  no  dtTWends  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  company  showed  a  net  loss  for  the  year  ending  November 
30.  1939.  of  o^er  saM.OOO.  and  during  the  first  9  moctha  of  1940 
the  company  recorded  azwther  net  loss  of  $58,000. 

Yesterday's  press  carried  the  news  that  the  Navy  Yard 
workers  ijere  in  Washington  were  asking  a  wage  increase. 

In  my  haiKi  I  hold  a  schedule  of  wage  rates  in  the  building 
industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  effective  as  of  June  14. 
1940,  issued  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  This  shows 
"wages  ranging  from  $12  per  week  for  stonecutters'  apprentices 
to  $3  per  hour  for  skilled  workers,  with  a  6-hour  working 
day  for  a  5-day  week  for  plasterers  and  iron  workers,  7  hours 
for  painters,  and  8  hours  for  all  others,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Without  in  any  way  questioning  or  discussing  the  merit  of 
any  demanded  increase,  either  in  wages  or  in  prices,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  there  is  a  mad  scramble  to  reap  a  personal 
profit  from  war  activities  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
excessive  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  ultimately  to 
the  taxpayer,  can  be  held  down  is  by  legislation  of  some  kind 
which  wiD  prevent  profiteering— legislation  which  keeps  in 
min$l  the  thought  that  the  profiteers  are  not  all  in  Wall 


Street  and  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  none  of  us 
is  too  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  which  brings 
us  a  personal  benefit. 

niis  program,  whether  it  be  for  national  defense  or  for 
war.  is  for  the  benefit,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  for  the 
protection,  of  all.  Let  us  all  share  In  the  cost.  Let  us  end 
profiteering. 

•*Democracj  Is  Finished  in  England — It  May  Be 
Here,**  Says  United  States  Ambai^sador  to  Great 
Britain 
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Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  November  10.  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  12,  and  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
of  November  12 : 

[Prom  the  Boeton  Sunday  Globe  of  November  10.  1940 1 
Kkkivkot   Sats    Dtmocract    Au.    Doni    nt    Britain.    Maybe    Hkrb — 

Pinch  Coming  in  Unitid  Statxs  T«adb  Loss — Amb.^ssaoor  Asks 

Aid  to  England  Be  Viewed  as  "Insurance"— Begs  America  Wake 

Up.  GrvE  Moke  Power  to  MoBii-nr  Iwdttstrt 
(By  Louis  M    Lyons) 

Joseph  P  Kennedy  was  sitting  In  his  shirtsleeves  eating  apple  pie 
and  American  cheese  In  hto  room  at  the  R;u-Carlton.  Hi*  sus- 
penders hung  around  his  hips. 

It  was  the  setting  for  an  Interview  that  every  American  reporter 
has  Icnown  1.000  times  in  interviewing  the  visiting  head  of  the  Elks, 
or  the  RoUnans,  or  the  Lions  Clubs — as  American  as  the  apple  pie. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  own  words  cut  sharply  across  this  picture  when  h« 
lifted  the  telephone  to  say.  -This  Is  the  Ambassador."  But  hia  next 
words  brought  us  back  where  we  were.     "Oh,  hello.  Bob;  how  are  y'?" 

HE    AND    EDITOR    SEI    ETE    TO    EYE 

A  journalistic  colleague  from  8t.  Louis  who  shared  the  Inter- 
view—Ralph Coglan.  editor  of  the  8t  Louts  Poet -Dispatch— liked 
Joe  Kennedy  frcm  the  first  look  at  him  He  Uked  him  more  every 
minute  and  every  sentence  of  the  hour  and  a  half  th.it  Joe  Ken- 
nedy poured  out  to  us  his  views  about  America  and  the  war  In  a 
torrent  that  flowed  with  the  free,  full  power  and  flood  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

My  Missouri  friend's  eyes  flashed  In  response  to  Kennedy  He  was 
seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  American  ambassador  as  he  hadn't  been 
•b)«  to  do  with  any  of  the  Intellectual  leaders  of  Bocton  and 
Cambridge  he'd  seen  In  his  crowded  visit.  As  these  two  glowed 
together  In  the  discusslcn.  it  struck  me  that  Joe  Kennedy  of 
Boston  birth  probably  comes  closer  to  representing  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  great  heart  of  America,  than  any  ambassador  the  Court 
ol  St.  James's  has  had  the  luck  to  meet  In  modem  times. 

WDinj)   SPTKTJ   AU,   TO   KEEP   OUT 

*Tm  willing  to  spend  all  I've  got  left  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war  ' 
Kennedy  flashed  toward  the  end  of  his  talk 
_-niere's  no  sense  m  our  gctUng  in.    We'd  Just  be  holding  the 

KEEP    tJNTTED    STATES    OtJT  OF   WAR 

He's  started  already  on  a  quiet  but  determined  and  flithtine 
crusade  to  keep  us  out  •  He's  Just  gone  to  California  to  see  one 
of  Americas  influential  publishers.  He  s  already  seen  others  and  he 
means  to  see  more,  and  let  them  have  it  straight  and  tough,  as  he 

-T^!X*f^^f  }°  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  means  to  see  more. 
-They^e  got  to  understand   It."  he   says,  with  passion.     He's   been 

^^  w.tS°T.  ^"'^^  ''.^""^  ^  him-the  Congressmen  whTve 
JellSnTiu.  "^  '^^    understand    the    war    and    Americas 

.  JJ  .^"^  °?"^  ^^^^  "^  European  sltuaUon  than  anybody  else 
and  It  s  up  to  me  to  see  that  the  country  gets  It  "  hTgaw  In  ex- 

Sl^'i?"  °'  """  '°''  "^  "^'-'^^  '^'  *°^^  ^^'  ^'  b^  ^t  om  for 

TTNITID  STATES  CHANCTS  OF  PEACE  BTTTES 

Sflfr  ?»!"  ^^v.*^  ^^  ^^'"^^  ^"  *^^  Chances  of  our  keeping  out. 
Better  than  they  were  3  months  ago,"  says  Kennedy 

<it  T^..^''^»^  *^  y°"  ^"""^'^  another  Walter  Hines  Page."  says  the 
ciuc\^ri\lt\?r^.rT  'r'  J"^  ''•'  °"'  AmbasTdor  li  the 
rt^;  wn!J^  '^'"?  *^  ™*^  »^  *^*»  crusade  to  see  that  Presi- 

dent Wilson  appreciated  the  British  side  of  the  war.)  ^^ 
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Kennedy  laughed.  "Americans  And  It  hard  to  understand  that 
a  man  can  be  in  that  atmosphere  and  not  succumb  to  it,  "  he  said. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  I  told  my  friend  Joe  Patterson  ' — a  refer- 
ence to  the  New  "Vork  publisher — "that  the  Queen  was  one  of  the 
most  Intelligent  women  I  ever  met. 

"He  said,  'Oh.  now  I  know  you've  succumbed  to  their  blandish- 
ments. Joe  If  you'd  said  most  gracious,  or  most  charming,  but 
most  intelligent — '  Well,  he  saw  her  on  her  American  tour,  which 
presented  her  a  tremendously  difficult  problem  that  she  handled 
magnificently.  After  that  he  told  me  he  was  half  willing  to  admit 
her  intelligence  This  time  I  saw  him  he  said,  after  following  her 
conduct  In  the  war,  he'd  go  all  the  way  with  me. 

QUXEN    CALLED    GREAT    WOMAN 

"Now,  I  tell  you  when  this  thing  Is  finally  settled."  Kennedy  de- 
clared, "and  it  comes  to  a  question  of  saying  whafs  left  for  England. 
It  will  be  the  Queen  and  not  any  of  the  politicians  who  will  do  It. 
She's  got  more  brains  than  the  Cabinet. 

"It  s  partly  because  she  wasn't  bom  into  the  royal  family  Her 
background  is  of  the  people  She's  an  omnivorous  reader  Deladier 
told  me,  after  he'd  first  met  her,  that  she  knew  more  about  French 
history  than  almost  any  Frenchman." 

"What  do  you  say  about  Eleanor  Roosevelt?" 

"She's  another  wonderful  woman.  And  marvelously  helpful  and 
full  of  sympathy.  Jim  will  tell  you."  as  he  turned  to  Dean  James 
M.  Landls,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  coming  In  as  we  were  going 
out,  "that  she  bothered  us  more  on  our  Jobs  in  Washington  to  take 
care  of  the  poor  little  nobodies  who  hadn't  any  Influence  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  down  there  together.  She's  always  sending 
me  a  note  to  have  some  little  Susie  Glotz  to  tea  at  the  embassy  ' 

reporter's  dilemma 

Ccglan  and  I  rurhed  for  a  cab  to  get  to  an  ofUce  where  we  could 
compare  notes  and  save  every  crumb  we  could  of  Kennedy's  talk 
Coglan,  an  editorial  writer,  wanted  It  only  for  background.  He 
didn't  have  a  story  to  write 

"I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes."  said  Coglan.  "How  do  you  know 
what  you  can  write.  He  Just  puts  It  up  to  you  to  follow  your 
own  conscience  and  Judgment  and  protect  him  In  his  diplomatic 
capacity." 

"Well,  last  time  I  interviewed  him.  In  1936,  he  poured  himself 
out  Just  like  this,  without  laying  any  restriction  on  me,  and  I 
wrote  every  bit  of  it.  and  It  went  all  over  the  country — the  inter- 
view in  which  he  said  why  he  was  for  Roosevelt.  And  he  snid  it 
was  the  best  interview  he'd  ever  had.  But  he  wasn't  an  ambas- 
sador then" 

"It  all  depends  on  how  you  handle  It,"  advised  Coglan  "Any 
story  can  be  told  If  It's  told  right." 

RUNNING  OVER  THI   NOTES 

Well,  then,  with  all  care  but  without  losing  the  color  and  force 
and  pungency  that  make  Joe  Kennedy  one  of  the  leading  figures 
on  the  world  stage  today,  we'll  run  over  the  notes  Charles  Ed- 
mondson,  Nleman  fellow  from  Coglan's  editorial  staff,  who  arranged 
the  interview  for  his  visiting  boss  while  I  was  arranging  it  for 
myself,  comes  in  and  checks  my  notes  again. 

"Don't  forget."  he  said,  "  "Lindbergh's  not  so  crazy,  either,'  "  he 
reminds  me  Edmondson  has  been  carrying  on  a  runn.ng  debate, 
frcm  the  Mississippi  Valley  point  of  view,  with  his  Interventionist 
friends  in  Cambridge  all  fall. 

The  Ambassador  had  Just  finished  his  physical  check-up  at  the 
Lahey  clinic  when  we  .saw  him.  "They  say  I'm  In  better  shape  than 
I  was  last  time,"  he  told  us. 

"It's  a  funny  thing  I  slept  through  the  antiaircraft  guns  in 
London.  But  when  I  got  out  to  Lisbon,  the  auto  horns  kept  me 
awake. 

CAN'T    GET    USED    TO    BOMBING 

"But  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  you  can  get  used  to  Incessant 
bombing.  There's  nowhere  In  England  they  aren't  getting  it  The 
people  are  standing  up  to  it.  They  go  to  work  the  next  day.  They 
have  to  let  them  ofT  2  hours  early  to  get  to  shelters  Of  course, 
transportation  Ls  Interrupted.  I  could  tell  you  It  takes  7  hours 
to  deliver  a  telegram  and  often  2  hours  to  get  downtown.  Plenty 
of  that      But  it  doesn't  help  to  emphasize  that 

"Their  shipping  losses  are  greater  this  time  because  they  haven't 
60  many  destroyers  and  what  they  have  they  have  to  divide,  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  for  defending  England,  besides  convoys. 
Our  50  destroyers  filled  a  great  need.  And  the  German  submarine 
bases  are  nearer  the  traffic  lanes  this  time. 

"Hitler  has  all  the  ixirls  in  Europe,  you  see.  Never  forget  that. 
The  only  reason  the  English  haven't  taken  over  the  Irish  ports  is 
becatise  of  American  public  opinion. 

ir    WE    GET    IN,    DEMOCRACY    ENDS 

"People  call  me  a  pessimist.  I  say,  'What  is  there  to  be  gay  about? 
Democracy  Is  all  done  '  " 

"You  mean  in  ElnRland  or  this  country,  too?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  If  we  get  Into  war  it  will  be  In  this  coun- 
try, too  A  bureaucracy  would  take  over  rl;jht  off.  Everything  we 
hold  dear  would  be  gone.  They  tell  me  that  after  1918  we  got  It 
all  back  again.  But  this  Is  different.  There's  a  different  pattern 
In  the  world" 

"What  about  I^ltlsh  democracy?"  Edmonson  asked.  "Is  there 
real  opportunity  tliere  or  does  the  aristocracy  keep  a  rigid  class 
structure  that  keeps  the  common  man  down?" 

"When  there's  a  strong  upsurge  from  beneath  you  can't  stop  it." 
Kennedy  replies.  "You  can't  blame  the  aristocracy  for  keeping  It 
down  If  It  doesn't  come  up." 

"Well,  what  does  it  mean  to  have  labor  men  now  at  the  center  of 
government?"  I  ask. 


NATIONAL  SOCIALISM   FOR   ENGLAND 

"It  means  national  soclalLsm  Is  coming  out  of  It,"  says  Kennedy 
flatly. 

"You  don't  see  much  then  In  the  picture  H.  G.  Wells  and  Harold 
Laski  give  us  of  a  developing  democracy  as  a  new  permanent  basis 
of  British  society?" 

"You've  picked  the  two  worst  possible  examples  to  take.  Laski  is 
greatly  overrated  over  here.     He  doesn't  represent  anything" 

"Democracy  Is  finished  in  England.  It  may  be  here.  Because  It 
comes  to  a  question  of  feeding  people.  It's  all  an  economic  question. 
I  told  the  President  In  the  White  House  last  Sunday,  "Don't  send  me 
50  admirals  and  generals.    Send  me  a  dozen  real  economists.' 

"It"s  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  that"8  going  to  threaten  to 
change  our  form  of  government.  We  haven't  felt  the  pinch  of  It  yet. 
It"s  ahead  of  us."' 

WHY  HE  SUPPORTED  P.OOSE\-ELT 

"Did  you  support  Roosevelt  with  some  misgivings?"  Coglan  asked 

"No.  I  supported  Roosevelt  because  I  feel  he's  the  only  man  who 
can  control  the  groups  who  have  got  to  be  brought  along  In  what's 
ahead  of  us." 

"You  mean  the  men  who  control  Industry?"' 

"No  They  have  a  stake  that  they"ve  got  to  defend.  I  mean  the 
have-nots.  They  haven't  any  stake  of  ownership.  They've  got  to 
take  It  In  whatever  faces  us. 

"It's  all  a  question  of  what  we  do  with  the  next  6  months.  The 
whole  reason  for  aiding  England  Is  to  give  us  time.  Whatever  we 
give  England,  we  shouldn't  think  of  getting  It  back.  It's  instirance. 
We  can  pull  the  teeth  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  and  of 
th?  antl-Engll.=h  groups,  too,  by  Just  not  arguing  at  all.  We  can 
Just  accept  whatever  they  say,  and  our  answer  is,  "It's  Just  one  ques- 
tion, sr>lf -preservation  for  us.  England  Is  doing  everything  we  could 
ask.  As  long  as  she  Is  In  there,  we  have  time  to  prepare.  It  Isn't 
that  she's  fighting  for  democracy.  That's  the  bunk.  She's  fighting 
for  self-preserevation.  Just  as  we  will  If  It  comes  to  tis." 

"I  don't  draw  any  line  on  how  much  aid.  It  Is  a  practical  question 
of  Judgment,  how  murh  to  send.  It  Is  a  question  of  how  long  Eng- 
land can  hold  out.    If  she  collapses  soon,  then  stop. 

ANY     MORE     LOANS- — INSURANCE 

"If  we  went  In  we"d  Just  be  holding  the  bag.  I  tell  everybody. 
•Don't  expect  to  get  the  World  War  debts  paid.  We'll  never  get 
that  back.  But  we  must  see  that  they  don't  wind  up  this  time 
holding  all  our  securities  and  we  with  a  long  debt.  We'll  take  it 
from  them  while  they  can  pay  for  what  they  need.  But  when  they 
get    through,  give   it   to  them.     Mark  it  off.   as   insurance.'  " 

He  wouldn"t  venture  a  judgment  on  how  the  war  was  coming  out. 
But  he  felt  the  months  Just  ahead  would  tell. 

"The  blit7krelg  won't  beat  the  British,"  he  said,  positively. 
"Their  danger  Is  from  movement.  A  march  on  Gibraltfu:  through 
Spain.    The  march  for  Iraq  and  for  Cairo     •      •     •." 

"Then  what  about  Canada  if  the  worst  comes  to  Eiigland?" 

"Well,  we're  sucked  In  on  that,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  all. 

'"The  thing  Is,  what  we  do  with  the  next  6  months.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  let  it  go  by  without  making  the  most  of  every  working  day 
for  defense.  We  aren"t  doing  the  maximum  now.  We've  got  to. 
We've  got  to  realize  It.  Nobody  could  handle  Industrial  mobilization 
but  Jesus  Christ  with  any  legislative  power  we're  willing  to  give 
him  now.  We've  got  to  educate  America  to  the  need  for  defense. 
Past  too." 

WHEELER    AND    KENNEDY    BUDDIES 

Coglan  asked  what  Senators  Kennedy  had  In  mind  seeing.  He 
asked  about  Burton  K  Wheeler,  who  has  been  rated  a  strong 
Isolationist. 

"But  Wheeler  and  I  are  buddies,"  Kennedy  said.  "Why,  I 
financed  his  campaign  with  La  Pollette." 

We  must  have  gaped  at  that.  The  La  Pollette-Wheeler  third 
party  contested  the  Presidential  election  of  1924  against  Calvin 
Coolldge.  Republican,  and  John  W.  Davis,  Democrat.  That  was  on 
the  crest  of  the  Coolldge  boom  and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  was  riding 
It  with  others  In  Wall  Street. 

Wasn't  aid  to  England  likely  to  draw  us  In.  as  In  1917,  asked 
Edmrndson.  mentioning  Walter  Millis"  Road  to  War. 

"No,"  said  Kennedy  positively.  "Not  If  we  know  the  answer. 
Not  If  we  are  coldly  realistic  and  for  America  all  the  time.  If  they 
ask  us  to  get  In  more  than  Is  safe  for  us,  we  ask  them.  "What  do 
you  want  us  to  do?  How  can  we  send  troops  over  when  Hitler  has 
the  ports?  Why  do  you  ask  for  men  when  you  haven't  called  up 
all  your  eligible  men?'  If  they  want  us  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  by  tak- 
ing Dttr  Navy  out  of  the  Pacific,  we  answer  that  that  would  bring  a 
howl  clear  across  America  to  California.  If  they  want  aviators,  what 
ships  are  they  going  to  fiy  In?  As  to  ships,  we  haven't  got  any. 
I  know  about  .'hips.  We  couldn't  send  an  army  anywhere  now. 
It  would  be  senseless  to  go  In.    What  would  we  tie  fighting  for?" 

AID    ENGLAND   AS   FAR    AS    WE   CAN 

"If  Hitler  wins  the  war,"  Coglan  asked,  "do  you  believe  we  wouldn't 
trade  with  Europe?" 

""That's  nonsensical,"'  Kennedy  replied.  '"But  the  thing  now  Is; 
aid  ESigland  as  far  as  we  can;  that's  our  game.  As  long  as  she  can 
hold  out  give  her  what  It  takes,  whatever  we  don't  have  to  have, 
and  don't  expect  anything   back." 

As  to  the  cost  and  the  increase  in  the  tax  limit  he  laughed  at 
our  questions. 

"Nobody  knov/s  how  far  you  can  add  to  the  debt  limit.  It  Isn't 
a  yardstick  question.  All  you'll  know  is  If  it  goes  bo  far  that  It 
goes  sour  and  people  won"t  have  any  part  of  It. 

"Nobody  knows  what  Inflation  Is.  If  you  mean  In  terms  of  cur- 
rency, how  can  we  inflate  our  currency  when  we  can  base  It  on 
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nearly  all  the  gold  In  the  world?  You  could  Issue  any  amount  of 
currency  on  It.  You  can't  have  inflation  In  this  country  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Hitlers  kicked  all  the  economic  theories  out  the 
window.  The  two  greatest  bankers  in  the  world  are  Montagu 
Norman  and  Schaacht." 

"And  Mr    Schaacht  is  the  greater,"  puts  In  Edmondson. 

"Yes;  Norman  admits  it,"  Kennedy  says. 

WHAT   IS   INrLATION? 

•^  said  'inflation*  to  Norman  one  day  and  he  challenged  me,  "What 
Is  inflation?    Define  it.'    Try  It  some  time." 

"But  If  you're  talking  about  debt  limit,  suppose  we  got  Into 
the  war.  I've  surveyed  every  aspect  of  British  war  economy.  The 
first  year  of  the  war  cost  them  half  their  national  Income.  At  that 
rate.  In  the  first  year  we'd  spend  $35.000  000.000  (35  billlcns). 
What  would  we  get  out  of  it?  Lindbergh  isn't  crazy,  either,  you 
know." 

"I  say  we  aren't  going  in.  Only  over  my  dead  body.  I'll  spend 
evenrthlng  I've  got  left  to  keep  us  out." 

He  stepped  and  laughed. 

■■Everybody  Is  always  asking  if  Joe  Kennedy  is  going  back  home 
when  I'm  over  there  and  if  he's  going  back  over  when  I'm  home. 
Nobody  wants  to  know  his  ideas  or  to  find  out  if  he's  got  any  I 
know  more  about  Europe  than  anybody  else  In  this  country  because 
I  ve  l>een  closer  to  it  longer.  I'm  going  to  make  it  a  point  to  educate 
America  to  the  sittiation. 

"Well.  I'm  afraid  you  didn't  get  much  of  a  story." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November  12,  1940) 

Kennxdt  Diawows  Intkbvikw  on  War — Envoy  Says  He  Talked 
"Off  the  Record"  in  Boston — Story  Gave  Wrong  Impression — 
"Bad  Taste"  Is  Charced — Was  Quoted  as  Sating  That  "Democracy 
Is  Finished  '  in  Great  Britain 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  said  in  a  formal 
'  Btatement  Issued  last  night  that  an  interview  with  him  published 
by  the  Bosfton  Globe  and  syndicated  by  the  North  American  News- 
paper  Alliance  Saturday   night   "creates   a  different   impression   en- 
tirely than  I  would  want  to  set  forth." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  he  had  received  Louis  M.  Lyons  cf  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Ralph  Ccglan,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Pcst- 
Dispatcb,  for  an  off -the- record  conversation. 

The  interview,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Lyons,  quoted  Mr.  Kennedy  as 

saying  that  "democracy  is  finished  In  England"  and  may  be  finished 

in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  presence  of  "labor  men"  in  the 

British  Government  "means  national  socialism  Is  coming  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  s«tatement  follows: 

"I  have  read  the  interview  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  given  to 
LoTils  M.  Lyons  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

"When  Mr.  Lyons  came  to  see  me  in  Boston.  I  made  it  clear  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Coglan  and  Mr.  Edmondson  of  the  St. 
Louis  PoBt-Dlspatch  that  I  shotild  be  very  happy  to  give  them  my 
thoughts  off  the  record,  but  I  would  make  no  statements  that 
should  be  printed  at  this  time. 

"In  the  week  that  I  have  been  home.  I  have  turned  down  all  the 
many  other  newspapers  and  leading  magazines  which  have  sought 
interviews  and  articles.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  our  conversation 
proceeded. 

"Mr.  Lyons  made  no  notes  during  the  visit.  Whatever  he  wrote 
was  entirely  from  memory.  Many  statements  in  the  article  show 
this  to  be  true  because  they  create  a  different  impression  entirely 
than  I  would  want  to  set  forth.     Many  of  them  were  inaccurate. 

"He  admits  I  said  to  him,  'Well,  I  am  afraid  you  didn't  get  much 
of  a  story.'  Of  course,  the  reason  I  said  that  was  that  I  assumed 
the  entire  conversation  had  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  my 
original  statement — that  it  was  an  off-the-record  discussion. 

"I  consider  this  interview,  regardless  of  the  handling  of  the 
material,  as  the  first  serious  violation  ot  the  newspaper  code  on  an 
off-the-record  interview  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  may  be 
guilty  of  enxvs  of  judgment,  but  I  hope  never  guilty  of  errors  of 
good  taste. 

"If  I  erer  give  out  material  touching  such  important  questions 
I  would  certainly  insist  on  checking  it  so  that  mistakes  and  inaccu- 
racies might  not  be  ooade." 

The  Ambassador,  who  returned  recently  by  clipper  from  London, 
was  quoted  in  the  Lyons  interview  as  asserting  that  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  war  "over  my  dead  body." 

"What  would  we  get  out  of  it?"  he  was  quoted  as  asking. 
"Lindbergh  isn't  crasy  either,  you  know." 

RKAonro.  Mass..  November  11. — Louis  M.  Lyons  of  the  Boston 
01ol>e  refused  tonight  to  comment  on  charges  of  Ambasssdor 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  that  he  had  published  an  off-the-record  inter- 
view and  that  many  of  the  statements  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
were  Inaccurate. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  up  to  me  to  make  a  statement,"  Mr.  Lyons  said. 
"Any  comment  will  have  to  come  from  the  Globe.  They  know  the 
whole  story." 

(Prom  the  Boston  ETvenlng  Transcript  of  November  12.  1940] 

YocH   Boston 

(By  Luther  Oonant.  Jr.) 

ncwspapsb  bow  btokt  or  a  stobt — "theib  chahcx  to  kux" — that 

KKNNEDT  ZHTSBVIKW 
Here  Is  the  story,  as  beard  along'  Newspaper  Row.  of  the  famotis 
Interview  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  by  Louis  M.  Lyons,  of  ttM  Globe, 
which  the  Amba—ador  now  dlsavowa. 


As  usual.  Kennedy  spoke  very  freely  and  candidly.  Much  of  what 
was  said  was  never  published  or  else  diluted.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. Kennedy  said.  "This  is  off  the  record."  giving  "the  impression  ' 
that  the  rest  was  not. 

Sunday,  the  day  the  Interview  appeared,  another  Globe  reponer 
called  Kennedy  to  get  a  statement  on  Chamberlain.  The  Ambassa- 
dor a^ked  the  reporter  to  read  the  Lyons  story  over  the  phone  to 
him.     Half  way  through  he  had  to  leave  but  remarked: 

"That's  all  right,  so  far" 

Later  In  the  day  the  reporter  called  back  and  read  the  re^  of  the 
story,  checking  particularly  the  direct  quotes  In  response  to  queries 
by  the  wire  services 

Kennedy  !s  quoted  as  saying  then: 

•"Well,  the  fat  s  in  the  fire,  but  I  guess  that's  where  I  want  it." 

Louis  had  interviewed  Kennedy  before,  and  the  background  for 
this  latest  talk  was  a  note  by  Louis  requesting  an  interview  as  well 
as  a  telegram  from  his  managing  editor  seconding  the  request. 

As  Is  customary  with  him.  Louis  took  no  notes,  but  before  writing 
the  story  checked  with  Ralph  Ccglan.  editor  of  the  St  Louis  Pcst- 
Dlspatcb.  and  Charles  Edmondson.  a  reporter  from  the  Dispatch,  on 
leave  at  Harvard,  who  were  also  present. 

Kennrdy.  In  his  attack  on  the  interview,  charged  "that  it  creates 
a  different  Impression  entirely  than  I  would  want  to  set  forth. 

"I  consider  the  interview,  regardless  of  the  handling  cf  the  mate- 
rial, as  the  first  serious  violation  of  the  newspaper  code  on  an  off-the- 
record  interview  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  may  be  pullty  of 
errors  of  Judgment,  but  I  hope  never  guilty  of  errors  of  gocd  taste" 

In  Boston  a  source  close  to  the  Ambassador  insisted  that  the 
Interview  had  not  been  arranged  in  writing  and  that  there  was  a 
clear  understanding  that  all  remarks  were  off  the  record. 


[From  the  Associated  Press] 

Kennedy  Acun  States  Policy — Says  Chtef  Concern  Is  To  Ktxp 

UNnro  SUTES  Out  of  W.».r 

San  PR.\NCTsro.  November  14 — Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  America's  Am- 
bassador to  England,  said  today  "the  only  policy  I  have  advocated  is 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war"  and  "if  that  is  appeasement, 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"I  will  work  toward  that  end  as  long  as  I  live,"  the  Ambassador 
added  In  an  interview. 

Kennedy  arrived  from  Los  Angeles  today  and  visited  several  hours 
with  his  son  Jack,  who  Is  taking  a  graduate  business  course  at 
Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto. 


Address  by  Senator  Wiley  Before  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Makers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  COKNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  19.  1940 


ARIICLE    FROM    THE    SHEBOYGAN     (WIS.)     PRESS 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley] 
on  November  14.  1940,  at  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  before  the  Wis- 
consin Cheese  Makers'  Association.  In  the  address  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  urged  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  cheese  industry,  with  emphasis  on  research,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  of  November  14,  1940] 
Senator    Wiley    Addresses    Chzese    XUkxks    Hdi    Today    Duuno 

Ann-ctal  CoNvi:>moN 

Careful  study  of  its  problems,  with  emphasis  on  research  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  were  urted  for  the  cheese  industry  by 
United  States  Senator  Auxandkb  Wiliy,  of  Chippewa  Palls  at  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers    A_^soc!atlon  convention  tius  afternoon 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Senator  s  speech 

"I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  here  In  Sheboygan  today  ao  that  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  renewing  a  great  many  old  friendships 
and  mnklng  new  ones. 

•a  am  also  honored  to  t»e  here  because  en  this  occasion  Jt  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  address  a  representative  body  of  leaders  in  a  ?reat 
Vllsconsin  industry— the  cheese  industry,  which,  m  turn,  plays  a 
vital  role  In  our  dairy  industry.  .  f    j""  » 

"You  know  in  Washington  we  get  to  meet  a  great  many  big 
cheeses,  but  most  of  them  arent  digestible.  And  so  it  le  a  privi- 
lege today  to  talk  to  you  men  who  make  cheese  that  not  only  is 
digestible  but  Is  one  of  the  finest  foods  in  the  world 
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•^  use  the  term  'world'  advisedly,  because  I  sincerely  believe  that 
today,  if  Wisconsin  does  not  already  produce  the  finest  cheese  in 
the  world.  It  has  a  priceless  opp>ortunlty  to  do  so.  The  Old  World 
cheese  and  dairy  product  centers  have  in  some  instances  been  re- 
duced to  shambles  by  war.  and  in  others  they  have  been  barricaded 
by  war  blockades,  so  that  today  Wisconsin  can  capture  every  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere's  cheese  market  which  was  once  claimed  by 
European  dairy  centers. 

STORY    or    SHECPHEROER 

"Mr    Chairman,  there  is  little  need  for  me  to  discuss  the  history 
of  cheese  making  to  this  group  of  cheese  makers,  and  yet  i   believe 
some  purpose  is  served  by  a  brief  consideration  of  that  history.     We 
all    know    the    history   of    that    sheepherder    who    generations    ago    \ 
walked  along  a  hillside  In  Palestine  while  he  tended  his  flock.     We    | 
knew  the  story  how  he  carried  a  day's  ration  of  milk   in   a  skin    ; 
pouch  slung  over  hi"  shoulder  on  a  leather  thong.     We  know  that 
toward  the  end  of  that  hot  afternoon  he  sought  a  shady  spot  and 
sat  down  to  refresh  himself- — to  drink  his  day's  ration  of  milk.    And 
all  the  world  knows  that  when  he  opened  the  pouch  he  found  that 
a  coagulating  enzyme  was  still  active  in  the  pouch  (which  had  been 
made  of  a  calf's  stomach)   and  had  curdled  the  milk  so  that  man- 
kind had  Its  first  cheese. 

"There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here — a  lesson  concerned  with 
scientific  exploration — and  In  a  moment  or  two  I  will  discuss  that 
lesson  at   greater  length 

"I  know  that  a  great  many  men  here  today  are  direct  descendants 
from  the  American  pioneers  who  pushed  westward  driving  cattle 
from  the  Northeast  to  the  Middle  West.  I  know  that  a  great  many 
men  here  today  are  direct  descendants  of  the  sturdy,  industrious. 
and  frugal  Scandinavian.  German,  Swiss.  Dutch.  English.  Irish,  and 
other  Old  World  Immigrants  who  came  to  this  land  as  pioneers 
and  who  dug  out  of  the  forests  enough  land  for  the  180000  dairy 
farms  in  Wisconsin,  and  whose  descendants  today  In  this  group  run 
the  2.000  cheese  factories  and  the  other  dairy  plants  which  make 
up  our  colossal  present-day  dairy  Industry  in  Wisconsin. 

PIONEER    FARMS 

"In  April  of  1939  we  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  chee.se  Industry  in  Wisconsin  At  that  time  we 
hincred  Mr.  Chester  Hazen.  who  built  Wisconsin's  first  cheese 
factory  at  I^goda.  near  Rlpon.  Wis. 

"We  know  that  before  his  day — before  1872 — cheese  had  been 
made  only  en  the  pioneer  farms.  We  know  that  the  cheese 
maker  then  was  not  a  trained  sp>eclallst  at  his  work.  We  know 
that  the  ordinary  pioneer  farm  woman  and  her  husband  made  the 
cheese  We  know  that  the  cow  was  the  ordinary  native  cow.  and 
we  know  that  the  dairy  barn  was  the  strawstack  and  that  the 
feed  was  straw  and  marsh  hay  in  winter  and  wild  grasses  In  the 
summer,  while  the  factory  Itself  was  in  the  pioneer  farm  kitchen 
or  the  farm  cellar.  I  am  Interested  in  that  pioneer  cheese  pro- 
duction because  here  again  I  believe  we  can  learn  a  lesson. 

"We  know  that  the  cheese  market  In  those  early  days  was  the 
grocery  store,  and  we  know  that  even  in  those  days  a  small  market 
was  sometimes  glutted.  That,  my  friends,  is  basically  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  cheese  Industry  today. 

"Your  early  pioneer  ancestors  selected  Wisconsin  because  of  Its 
many  natural  advantages.  Its  temperate  climate,  its  fertile  grass- 
producing  soil  and  its  cool,  crystal-clear  spring  water,  and  its  favor- 
able weather  Those  are  the  factors  which  make  for  good  cheese 
production  They  still  exist  in  Wisconsin,  and  they  are  aided  today 
by  scientific  manufacture  and  constantly  improving  equipment 
which  has  brought  our  Wisconsin  cheese  production  to  a  hl^h  level 
where  our  2.000  cheese  factories  supply  half  of  the  Nation's  cheese. 

"Of  course.  In  pioneer  days  the  transportation  of  cheese  was  by 
foot  or  by  ox  team  That  transportation  has  been  speeded  up  but 
the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  proportionately  increased  so  that 
this  Itself  has  become  an  Important  factor  In  the  problem  of  mar- 
keting cheese. 

DAIRY     INDtJSTRY 

"Now.  then.  In  our  discussion  today  It  Is  my  purpose  to  comment 
specifically  on  a  number  of  points  which  I  tx?lieve  we  must  consider 
in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  dairy  problem  and  to 
the  problems  of  the  cheese  maker  can  be  completely  wTltten  In 
Washington  Part  of  that  answer  must  be  supplied  through  State 
actlvltv  and  throuph  the  Individual  activity  of  the  folks  back  home. 

"I  want  you  to  know,  however,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  dlscu-^slon 
that  I  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  do  anything  and  everything  that 
I  can  to  assist  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  cheese  producers  of  Wis- 
consin. That  has  consistently  been  one  of  my  major  objectives  In 
Congress  and  my  legislative  record  on  the  Senate  floor  and  my  ac- 
tivities In  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  bear  me  out  on 
this  point.  I  might  add.  Incidentally,  that  each  and  every  man  here 
today  Is  cordially  Invited  to  write  me  at  any  time  concerning  dairy 
or  cheese  legislation. 

"And  now  let  us  consider  the  problem  which  confronts  cheese 
manufacturers  today  That  problem  Is  essentially  a  simple  one. 
We  have  the  raw  materials  and  we  have  the  cheese  production.  We 
reed  only  be  conrerned  with  expanding  cur  present  market  and 
with  seeing  to  it  that  a  legitimate  percentage  of  the  cost  of  cheese 
on  the  retail  market  comes  back  to  the  producer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. 

"There  are  a  great  many  factors  Involved  In  expanding  the  mar- 
ket. Just  as  there  are  a  great  many  factors  involved  in  the  price 
of  cheese  on  the  retail  market. 

"In  connection  with  expanding  the  market,  I  believe  that,  first, 
we  must  raise  the  present  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products  by  an  intensive,  educational  campaign. 


INTENSIVE    CAMPAIGN 

"Now,  we  know  that  Europeans  have  always  consumed  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  cheese  eaten  by  Amerlrans.  As  an  Amer- 
ican of  Norwegian  descent.  I  know  my  Norwegian  ancestors  ate 
cheese  regularly — even  for  breakfast.  If  we  consumed  as  much 
cheese  per  capita  as  the  people  of  Holland  do.  the  dairy  problem 
of  this  country  would  be  solved,  and  that  Is  the  Teason  why  there 
must  be  an  intensive,  educational  campaign, 

"That  educational  campaign  can  stress  the  food  value  of  cheese. 
It  can  tell  the  world  that  a  pound  of  Wisconsin  whole-milk  cheese 
represents  four  quarts  of  milk  We  can  tell  the  world  that  Wis- 
consin cheese  provides  high  food  value  at  low  cost,  that  it  supplies 
proteins,  fats,  phosphorus.  Iron  and  calcium  and  vitamin  A.  so  that 
It  Is  a  concentrated  body-building  and  growth-stimulating  food  of 
high  value  We  can  tell  the  world  that  Wisconsin  cheese  Is  digesti- 
ble. It  is  from  90  to  99  percent  digestible  and  that  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  American  Medical  Society.  Those  are  the  things  we  must 
stress  in  an  educational  crusade 

"If  we  succeed  In  selling  the  American  people  on  the  idea  of 
cheese  In  each  day's  menu,  we  will  not  only  have  widened  our  In- 
dustry's market  but  we  will  have  raised  our  national  health  stand- 
ards. I  believe  that  government  should  assist  in  such  an  educa- 
tional campa.gn,  and  I  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  urge  assistance 
by  government  in  this  direction. 

"1  might  add  that  1  believe  so  strongly  In  the  food  value  of  cheese 
that  there  Is  now  pending  before  the  War  Department  at  my 
request  an  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  Incorporating  cheese 
In  the  tratnlng-camp  menus.  I  have  made  the  strongest  possible 
representations  to  the  War  Department  in  this  connection  because 
I  feel  It  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  men  In  our  training  camps 
be  given  this  health-giving  food,  and  I  believe  that  no  segment  of 
American  economy  is  more  worthy  of  this  consideration  than  the 
hard-pressed  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  I  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  War  Department  because  I  believe  In  it  and  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  It. 

CAREnjL    STUDY 

"2.  I  believe  that  the  marketing  of  cheese  will  be  materially  let- 
tered by  a  careful  study  of  the  packaging  problem.  We  must  make 
cheese  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  seU  In  attractive  containers. 

"3.  In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  It  Is  vital  for  us  to  lower 
our  transportation  costs.  I  believe  that  too  large  a  percentage  of 
cost  of  cheese  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  created  by  excessive 
transportation  costs.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  is  considering  my  proposal  to  lower  the  parcel- 
post  rates  for  cheese.  I  believe  that  as  necessary  a  food  as  cheese 
should  be  given  a  special  rate  concession,  and  I  have  requested  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  to  make  such  a  concession. 

"I  believe  also  that  transportation  costs  all  down  the  line  should 
be  reduced  so  that  cheese  can  be  brought  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
at  a  lower  price.  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  make  that  statement 
to  the  Federal  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  transporta- 
tion rates  are  considered. 

"4.  I  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  dairy 
Industry  and  cf  the  cheese  maker  will  be  found  In  scientific  explora- 
tion— in  research  Our  modern  Wisconsin  cheese  factory  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  pioneer  farm  kitchen  cheese  factory,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue cur  march  of  progress  so  that  our  product  becomes  even  finer 
and  its  use  even  more  widespread.  With  the  closing  of  the  Euro- 
pean sources  of  productlcn,  there  is  a  new  challenge  to  us.  a  chal- 
lenge to  make  a  product  which  will  answer  every  requirement  of 
those  consumers  who  foimerly  purchased  European  cheeses. 

"It  Is  entirely  conceivable  also  that  we  may  develop  new  and 
allied  cheese  products,  new  types,  and  new  varieties  which  may 
open  up  new  markets.  I  have  a  similar  hope  for  the  dairy  Industry 
in  general  because  I  know  that  when  casein  Is  utilized  in  industry 
more  extensively  and  when  the  other  byproducts  of  the  dairy  Indus- 
try are  properly  used,  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  solving  the  dairy 
problem.  I  lock  forward  to  the  day  when  the  byproducts  of  casein 
will  supplant  bone  and  Bakellte  In  many  commercial  uses  today. 

"Yes.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  laboratory  to  make  a  great 
contribution   to  the  solution  of  our  dairy  problem. 

"5.  'Willie  we  ar3  making  all  these  educational  crusades  to  cre- 
ate an  expanded  market.  It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  create  more 
sales  outlets.  It  serves  no  purp>ose  to  create  a  greater  potential  sales 
market  for  cheese  throughout  America  if  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  supply  outlets  where  the  cheese  can  be  purchased 

"I  have  personally  presented  every  Senator  of  the  United  States 
with  Wisconsin  cheese,  and  too  often  I  have  those  same  Senators 
return  to  me  with  the  story  that  they  want  to  secure  more  of  that 
cheese  but  are  unable  to  pui chase  it  in  retail  stores  throughout  the 
East.  Part  of  our  problem  must  be  to  create  a  great  many  more 
sales  cutlets.  That  is  the  simple  economic  philosophy  which  is  one 
ccrner^tone  In  almost  ^11  sales  programs  today. 

"In  connection  with  creating  more  sales  outlets  I  might  men- 
tion that  a  great  many  States  under  the  so-called  police  powers 
granted  to  them  under  the  Constitution  have  set  up  trade  barriers 
Which  would  eliminate  Wisconsin  dairy  products  from  entering  their 
8:ate.  The  reasons  which  are  given  for  these  regulations  are  absurd. 
There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  keeping  Wisconsin  milk  out  of  any 
State. 

"It  can  be  shipped  on  fast  trains  In  glass-lined  refrigerator  cars 
so  that  It  will  arrive  at  its  market  in  perfect  condition.  The  only 
possible  reason  for  barring  it  from  any  State  is  merely  to  create 
an  economic  blockade.  I  am  opposed  to  this  economic  border  war- 
fare between  States.  I  want  to  see  that  every  State  In  the  Union 
has  the  privilege  of  drinking  Wisconsin  milk  if  it  so  desires. 

"I  Introduced  legislation  to  eliminate  this  guerrilla  warfare,  and  I 
Bhall  continue  to  fight  against  this  imwarranted  discrimination 
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against  Wisconsin  products.  If  we  are  to  have  national  unity  In  the 
larger  aeiMe,  It  Is  eaaentua  that  we  have  It  also  In  an  eoonomlc 
•enae. 

DAIKT  aCONOlCT 

"In  general,  my  friends.  I  repeat  tMat  I  do  not  beUere  legislation 
alone  will  ever  write  the  answer  to  our  dairy  problem,  nor  will  It 
write  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  cheese  Industry.  I  believe 
the  answer  to  these  problems  will  In  a  large  measiire  have  to  be 
written  by  the  people  back  home  with  the  assistance  of  Government. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  our  American  economy  will  ever  be  com- 
pletely sound  If  we  cannot  Integrate  the  economy  of  the  farmer 
With  the  economy  of  the  dty  laborer.  Farm  economy,  dairy  econ- 
omy, must  be  taroxight  Into  balance  with  the  economy  of  the  city 
U  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  and  sound,  national  economy. 

"I  believe  that  there  has  not  been  enough  attention  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer,  and  one  of  my  big  objectives  In 
Washington  Is  to  aee  that  this  {voblem  gets  consideration. 

"I  Introduced  8.  2835,  a  bill  providing  for  the  promotion  of  sound 
dairy  practices  and  for  an  adeqtiate  and  balanced  flow  of  milk 
and  Its  products  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  on  July  19. 
1939.  In  an  effort  to  see  that  this  dairy  problem  was  at  least  consid- 
ered and  studied  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

"It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  study  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
'armer.  the  problems  of  the  wheat  grower,  or  the  problems  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  We  must  study  every  segment  of  agrlctUture,  and  that 
certainly  Includes  the  dairy  industry,  if  we  are  ever  to  write 
Intelligent  agricultural  legislation. 

"I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  Bfiddle  West  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  demand  that  they  be  given  consideration  by 
Congress. 

"There  are  trying  days  up  ahead.  Our  Internal  economy  Is  likely 
to  be  torn  wide  apart  by  the  treraendous  outlays  of  Government. 
If  we  had  been  more  economical  In  our  ordinary  peacetime  exi>end- 
Itures  of  Government,  these  defense  appropriations  wouldn't  have 
constituted  such  a  great  burden.  If  our  Government  had  lived 
within  its  means  in  the  preceding  years,  we  would  have  had  a 
reserve,  and  out  of  that  reserve  we  could  have  met  some  of  the 
defense  ezpendltiir'as.  As  it  la,  however,  these  tremendous  defense 
outlays  will  be  a  tremendous  burden  on  otir  general  economy. 

raST-Lim    DXTKMSK 

"I  cannot  foretell  what  is  up  ahead,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
American  farmer  has  done  his  part.  I  know  that  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmer  has  done  his  part.  One  of  the  great  first  lines  of  de- 
fense Is  found  In  the  American  farm.  That  line  of  defense,  thank 
God.  Is  well  equipped  and  It  is  almost  the  only  line  of  defense 
which  is  well  equipped.  It  is  well  equipped,  not  because  Govern- 
ment has  made  It  so,  but  because  the  farmers  themselves  have 
made  it  so. 

"If  we  are  to  have  national  unity  now,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  farmer  who  has  done  such  an  excellent  Job  on  his  defense 
Xront  is  given  a  more  Just  share  of  the  rewards  of  labor. 

"Whatever  crisis  this  Nation  may  have  to  meet,  and  I  pray  to  God 
that  It  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  peacetime  crisis,  I  know  that 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  men  like  yourselves,  who  market 
their  products,  will  meet  the  challenge.  There  may  be  dark  days 
up  ahead,  but  there  should  never  be  starvation  in  America  as  there 
is  likely  to  be  In  Europe.  Ours  is  a  land  of  Ood-glven  plenty,  and 
ours  must  t>e  an  economic  philosophy  of  abundance. 

"We  must  scrap  our  doctrine  of  scarcity.  We  must  readjust  our 
economy  so  that  a  surplvis  of  butter  or  cheese  is  a  blessing,  as  God 
meant  It  to  be.  and  not  a  curse,  as  our  economic  planners  make  It. 

"That  is  the  problem,  gentlemen,  and  you  and  I  must  write  the 
answer." 


It  Is  Poor  Business,  Poor  Economic  and  Political 

Policy,  as  Well  as  Anti-Democratic  To  Demand 

Liens  for  Old-Agre  Assistance — Is  There  Any  Real 

Sound   Ars^ument  for  the  Law?— It  Should   Be 

^    Repealed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  known  as  H.  R.  8857  designed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  liens  being  taken  in  a  few  States  against  old-age 
assistance  grants.  It  simply  provides  that  when  a  State 
reoeires  grants  for  old-age  assistance  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain qualified  clients,  that  this  payment  by  the  United  States 
wID  be  in  lieu  of  requiring  Hens  from  the  recipient  for  the 
repayment  of  the  assistance  granted. 

This  acUon  on  my  part  was  used  In  the  recent  political  cam- 
paigns in  Minnesota  as  a  reason  why  I  should  not  be  re- 


elected to  Congress.  Organized  and  extensive  plans  were  laid 
to  defeat  me,  and  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  was  put  up 
and  expended  to  bring  about  that  end.  TTie  Governor's  own 
organization  as  well  as  the  power  of  patronage,  it  is  said,  were 
thrown  into  this  objective,  because  he  had  promoted  and  engi- 
neered the  passage  of  the  so-called  homestead  lien  amend- 
ment to  our  Slate's  social  security  or  old-age  assistance  act, 
and  therefore  could  not  bear  the  stigma  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  seemed  immediately  to  place  on  his  record. 
Some  members  of  the  State  legislature  also  took  up  the 
challenge  to  their  security  in  ofBce  which  was  affected  by 
reason  of  their  having  gone  along  with  the  Governor's 
machine  in  voting  for  passage  of  the  lien  amendment. 
Therefore  I  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  In  the  matter 
at  issue,  and  wish  at  this  time  to  make  a  statement  giving  the 
arguments  wiiich  occur  to  me  to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  lien  law  is  a  piece  of  very  bad  legislation 
which  should  summarily  be  removed  from  the  statute  bocks 
before  it  can  do  any  further  damage,  as  it  will,  as  indicated 
in  the  title  above. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  the  Federal  Social 
Seciirity  Act  provides  that  if  a  State  requires  liens  and 
collects  from  the  estate  of  the  old-age  assistance  client,  that 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  must  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  all  States  had  such  a  lien  law.  it  might  work 
fairly  among  the  States,  regardless  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  people.  But  only  a 
handful  of  States  have  such  a  law.  The  result  is  that  these 
few  States  are  taking  money  from  their  residents  and  from 
their  assets  to  return  it  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  in 
turn  distributes  it  to  the  other  47  States  of  the  Union  without 
any  compensatory  return  to  the  few  States  which  have  the 
lien  law.  Manifestly  either  all  States  should  take  liens  or 
none  of  them  should. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  principal  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  law  serves  to  discourage  .some  people  from  applying 
for  assistance.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  in  our  State  since 
passage  of  the  law  in  1939  payments  have  been  growing  in 
volume,  it  is  evidently  a  false  and  misplaced  hope.  Naturally 
folks  hate  to  place  a  lien  of  high  and  absolute  priority  against 
what  little  frozen  assets  or  lifetime  savings  they  have.  They 
may  prefer  to  go  hungry  and  to  skimp  along  half  fed.  illy 
clad,  and  sick,  but  most  of  thrm  will  yield  to  the  stem  law 
through  dire  necessity,  and  many  as  a  result  may  die  pre- 
maturely or  go  crazy,  as  has  already  happened  in  some  cases. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  of  the  way 
the  law  worries  and  works  in  real  practice  is  illustrated  by 

the  following  statements  contained  in  a  radio  broadcast  made 
recently  by  the  Honorable  Leonard  Eriksson,  an  attorney  of 

Fergxis  Fails.  Minn.,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  to  correcting  the  evil  which  this  law  promotes.  Read 
Mr.  Eriksson's  sUtement  through.    It  is  as  follows: 

RADIO    ADDRESS    BT    LEONARD    ERIKSSON.    FERGUS    FALLS.    MTNN. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  .3  months  ago  station  KGDE.  cut  of  respect 
for  our  senior  citizens  and  their  cause  graciously  gave  me  time  tor 
a  taiK  on  the  subject  of  the  old-a^e  pensicn-llen  law  On  behalf 
of  our  senior  citizens  and  their  friends.  I  sincerely  thank  the  man- 
agement for  this  favor  Our  elder  friends  find  few  champions  or 
defenders  In  this  materialistic  age  They  have  neither  organization 
nor  money  to  commend  public  attention  to  their  problems  although 
those  problems,  after  all.  are  our  problems 

t.  f!^r^ul  l^,^di8CU8sed  thi.  subject,  the  case  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  old-age  lien  law  has  been  brought  and  ruled  on 
Dy  the  district  co\irt.  I  am  now  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  case 
♦t.*"?  '**.  "^y  ^  ^^*'  supreme  court.  Judge  Cameron  ruled  that 
thU  law  18  constitutional.  On  January  7.  1940.  I  told  you  that  such 
H-HiiiSLr".  conceivable  because  the  legislative  department  is  in- 
dependent of  the  other  two  departments  of  our  State  government. 
But  Judge  Cameron  toolc  special  pains,  at  the  very  outset  of  hl« 
explanatory  note,  to  say  that  the  Injustice  of  a  law  la  net  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts. 

^J^l  **'^  ^^l"  afternoon  will  deal,  first,  with  the  significance  of  thU 
declalon:  and  second,  with  the  practical  operation  of  this  lien  law 
m  tne  case  of  home-owning  pensioners. 

.'!il^J?"!5"'°  '"  ^^  decision  recognizes  the  following  facts- 
♦K    .    ♦     ♦"**  d^^  ^*^  pension,  and  that  this  fact  to  based  on 
the  teat  set  up  by  law.     She  has  no  present  title  to  any  part  of  her 

S^£^4,Sr^"^     f!}L.°'^  °°  property.     She  Is  one  of  tho^ 
clttaena  who  are  classified   as  In  need  of  old-age  assistance    and 
tberefore  entitled  to  its  payment  so  long  as  the  law  la  in  force 
However,  despite  these  facts,  she  is  denied  a.<y!lsUnce  under  this  lien 
law  unleas  she  consents  to  a  Uen  or  mortgage  on  her  htisband'a 
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homestead  In  favor  of  the  State,  although  the  old-age  assistance 
payments  arc  not  debts,  but  are.  In  fact,  a  form  of  charity  provided 
for  by  the  State  as  much  as  are  the  payments  of  mother's  pension 
to  mothers  with  dependent  children.  Since  Mrs.  Dlmke's  case 
Illustrates  the  position  of  all  married  home-owning  pensioners  under 
this  law.  It  is  well  to  briefly  review  the  facts. 

•'In  order  to  eSectlvely  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  Mr. 
Dimke  slc,ncd  the  notice  found  on  the  back  of  his  January  check. 
Mrs  Dimkc  refused  to  do  this  because  her  husband  owns  the  family 
home  Mrs  Dlmke  only  has  the  prospect  of  an  estate  In  her  hus- 
band's homestead  should  he  die  before  she  does.  Her  prosjjectlve 
interest  becomes  her  life  estate  should  he  die  first.  This  hie  estate 
would  beccme  her  prop>erty  for  life  on  his  death,  which.  In  the 
absence  of  this  I'en  law.  slie  could  sell.  rent,  or  mortgage.  But.  by 
Mr.  Dlmke's  endorsement  of  his  Jantiary  check,  it  la  ruled  that  he 
gave  a  good  lien  on  his  homestead  to  the  Slate.  But  since  she 
refused  to  sign  her  check,  that  lien  is  thus  created  against  that 
homestead  without  her  consent.  Our  laws,  still  in  force  for  all 
ether  home  owners,  provide  that  no  lien  against,  or  transfer  of. 
one's  heme  is  good  unless  both  husi>and  and  wife  freely  give  their 
consent  thereto  in  writing." 

Judge  Cameron's  decision  to  the  effect  that  these  old-age-assist- 
ance payments  are  not  loans,  and  therefore  not  debts  of  the 
recipients  to  the  State,  Is  Important  and  deserving  of  emphasis, 
because  It  follows  that  these  assistance  payments  are  payments  to 
discharge  a  public  purpose.  Thus  the  theory  on  which  the  1935 
pension  act  rests  is  reaffirmed. 

This  assistance  money,  then,  is  In  the  nature  of  a  gift  and  not 
a  loan  to  the  individual  as  such.  It  la  the  payment  of  tax  money 
for  a  social  purpose.  Just  as  pubUc  money  paid  to  public-school 
teachers  serves  a  public  purpose. 

An  appeal  will  be  taken  from  the  decision  to  the  supreme  court 
because  without  a  flnal  decision  we  cannot  agree  to  the  proposition 
that  the  legislature  can  constltutlonaUy  force  a  Hen  against  home- 
steads to  secure  the  repayment  of  money  paid  by  the  State  for  a 
public  purpose,  or  deny  this  assistance  to  those  in  need  because 
they  refuse  their  consent  to  a  lien  against  property  they  do  not 
own. 

Until  now  our  court  has  recognized  the  law  exempting  a  home- 
stead as  sacred  One  reference  out  of  hundreds  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  support  that  statement.  On  March  26,  1925.  our  supreme  court 
said  that  "the  homestead  exemption  (of  a  citizen)  is  not  merely 
a  privilege  but  It  is  an  absolute  right,"  and  added  that  "the  (home- 
stead) statute  rests  upon  the  thought  of  family.  Our  established 
policy,"  the  court  continued  "is  not  restricted  to  right-thinking  or 
right-acting  persons:  but  sounds  in  hope  for  the  future,  both  as  to 
the  debtor  and  his  children." 

That  statement  of  our  supreme  court  was  uttered  before  there 
was  any  real  need  for  old-age  pensions,  and  before  there  were  any 
welfare  beards;  but  I  submit  these  senior  citizens  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  h>eneflt  of  this  principle  Just  because  they  have 
been  found  to  need  a  pension  and  because  they  have  been  able  to 
save  their  homes  from  the  economic  storms  of  the  last  10  years. 
We  know  not  when  we  might  need  the  benefit  of  this  law  because 
we  have  seen  some  violent  and  unexpected  descents  of  the  mighty. 
The  1939  legislature  was  able  to  defy  this  homestead  exemption 
principle  because  those  who  are  getting  this  assistance  had  been 
promised  liberalization  of  the  law,  and  therefore  expected  nothing 
like  this.  Moreover  they  were  and  are  unorganized  as  well  as  old. 
They  did  not  and  do  not  belong  to  the  politically  pKJwerlul. 

The  appeal  is  Justified.  I  believe,  because  this  lien  law  appears  to 
be  special  legislation,  thus  offending  against  our  constitution.  The 
constitution  prohibits  class  legislation.  It  prohibits  the  payment 
of  public  money  to  Individuals  except  for  work  done  or  to  relieve 
need.  The  pension  act  sets  up  a  rule  lor  determining  who.  among 
those  65  years  or  over,  are  in  need  of  assistance.  Those  so  found  to 
be  in  need  of  help  make  up  the  class  of  citizens  entitled  to  re- 
ceive this  assistance.  To  no  other  Individual  citizens  can  tax  money 
be  legally  paid  in  the  absence  of  work  done  for  the  public.  But 
that  class  of  citizens  Includes,  by  force  of  law.  all  senior  citizens, 
65  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  been  found  to  l)e  In  need, 
whether  they  own  or  do  not  own  a  home. 

This  lien  law.  however,  sets  up  the  strange  rule  that  the  portion 
of  that  class  of  needy  senior  citizens  who  own  a  home,  are.  not- 
withstanding their  need,  not  entitled  to  be  paid  this  assistance 
provided  for  them  unless  they  consent  to  a  mortgage  or  Hen.  in  favor 
of  the  State  on  the  homestead  owned  by  one  of  them.  This  is  not 
only  a  debatable  claim  but,  I  believe,  an  alien  doctrine,  which  Justi- 
fies an  appeal  to  the  highest  court,  because  the  result  of  this  law. 
if  valid.  Is  that  this  public  assistance,  paid  admittedly  for  a  public 
purpose  to  individuals  in  need,  becomes  a  aeries  of  loans  of  public 
money  to  individuals  (or  which  there  is  no  apparent  authority 
either  in  law  or  in  the  Conttltution.  The  result,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  a  legalized  Invasion  of  the  homes  of  the  aged  p>oor  and  the  be- 
ginning of  an  unauthorized.  InefDclent,  wasteful,  and  unconsti- 
tutional State-financed  Investnient  buslneflB.  softened  only  by  the 
fact  that  no  interest  is  charged.  Tbe  old  people  who  own  homes 
become,  by  force  of  this  law.  the  wards  of  the  State,  operating 
through  bureaucrats  scattered  aU  over  tbe  State.  Forgetting  the 
legal  aspect  of  this  problem,  it  la  clear.  I  beUeve,  that  that  kind  of 
bOislneaa  can  be  done  more  efDcientJy  and  with  less  grief  to  the 
needy  by  oiu  old  ];>ecple's  homes  which  are  found  in  every  section 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dlmke,  for  themadvea  and  for  all  of  you.  appeal 
to  the  courts,  because  the  last  legialature  failed  to  l>e  the  shield 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  On  tbe  last  Lincoln's  birthday 
tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  announced  that  the  courts  "stand 
against  any  winds  that  blow,  as  havens  of  refuge  for  thoae  who 


might  otherwise  suffer  because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnum- 
bered, or  because  they  are  nonconforming  vlctiPis  of  prejudice  and 
public  excitement."  They  believe  that  with  your  help  and  support 
their  contest  will  bear  fruit. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  this  law  as  amended  and 
administered 

Nobody  without  political  pull  would  get  any  assistance  if  they 
have  $5,000  of  unencumbered  property. 

This  test  ca.se  has  arcused  Interest  everywhere.  People  from 
every  section  of  the  State  have  written  to  me  about  their  Indi- 
vidual cases  and   about  the   effects  of  this  law   on   them. 

From  Wadena  a  man  writes  that  he  has  been  taken  off  the  rclls 
because  his  wife  gave  the  son  who  had  helped  them  in  their  need 
a  mortgage  for  what  he  had  advanced.  Their  assistance  will  be 
restored  only  when  the  wife  deeds  her  property  to  her  htisband 
and  If  the  faithful  son  releases  his  claim  against  the  home  far 
past  advances  to  his  parents.    The  result  Is  suffering  and  despair. 

From  Chatfleld  an  elderly  lady  writes  and  says,  in  commenting 
on  Judge  Cameron's  decision:  "What  will  we  do?  Ood  help  us; 
was  trying  to  sell  fried  cakes  and  such  on  the  street,  but  with  high 
blood  pressure  and  cold  my  husband  was  laid  sick." 

Prom  Clearbrook  an  old  pensioner  reports,  "I  sure  dont  think 
that  lien  law  is  right." 

From  Perham  a  lady  writes  that  she  appealed  for  the  protection 
of  tlie  money  she  had  paid  out  for  her  parents  before  this  law  went 
into  effect.  She  was  told  that  her  claim  might  be  recognized  "If 
you  can  prove  your  claim."  In  the  meantime  her  aged  parents 
need  her  constant  services,  as  they  have  needed  it  continuoualy 
for  the  last  4  years,  and  she  is  financially  stripped  and  getting  older 
herself  every  day. 

Prom  Nobles  County  an  old  couple  report  that  relying  on  the  law 
which  says  it  protects  the  investment  of  the  children  in  the  home 
of  their  parents  they  gave  their  son  a  second  mortgage  on  their 
home  for  the  amount  they  owed  him.  When  this  mortgage  was 
placed  on  record  the  county  welfare  board  announced  that  the 
pension  payments  would  be  cut  off  unless  that  second  mortgage 
was  released  by  the  son.  He  had  abandoned  his  position  In  life  to 
do  Just  that. 

Prom  Traverse  County  comes  the  report  that  two  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  that  county,  John  Bergqulst  and  Charles  Gau,  became 
Insane  from  the  agony  they  suffered  from  the  loss  of  their  free 
home.  One  died  a  week  after  he  was  committed.  The  other  is  still 
in  the  asylum.  These  men  cried  Incessantly,  "Our  place,  our  place" 
and  "My  house  Is  gone." 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  State  come  the  same  terribly  tragic 
reports  of  grief  and  despair  suffered  by  these  home-owning,  home- 
loving  pensioners. 

Truly  no  law  within  my  experience  has  caused  so  much  sorrow 
and  despair  and  heartaches  as  has  this  Hen  law. 

Because  of  its  restrained  tone  I  shall  read  a  letter  to  illustrate 
the  workings  of  this  law  as  amended  without  mentioning  names 
or  places.    Whoever  wants  to  may  see  the  original.    I  read: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  out  the  old  folks  by  trying  to 
get  the  Hen  law  repealed. 

"We  have  several  lawyers  here,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  connected 
some  way  with  the  welfare  office. 

"We  are  unable  to  get  the  lawyers  here  to  do  anything. 

"Now,  Mr.  Eriksson,  what  would  you  charge  to  handle  a  case  for 
me.    I  will  give  you  the  facts  in  the  following: 

"My  father-in-law  ts  74  years  old.  He  Is  getting  aSO  m  month 
old-age  assistance.  He  Is  spending  ail  a  month  for  medicine,  #4  a 
month  for  doctor,  $12  for  rent.  A  ton  of  coal  a  month  and  groceries, 
water,  and  light.    He  has  high  blood  pressure. 

"My  mother-in-law  gets  $29.    She  isn't  well.    She  is  72  years  old. 

She  has  medicine  to  buy,  too. 

"My  father-in-law  Is  losing  his  sight.  One  eye  Is  beyond  helping, 
the  other  eye  is  very  bad.  but  with  treatments  and  special  glasses 
we  may  be  able  to  help  him  so  he  will  be  able  to  read  a  little.  As 
it  is  now  he  can't  read.  The  doctor  wants  $23  to  do  this,  and  he 
wants  cash,  which  we  cannot  raise.  I  went  to  the  relief  here  and 
asked  them  to  help,  but  they  will  not  do  It.  Now  the  law  calls. 
•If  anyone  getting  old-age  assistance  needs  medical,  surgical,  den- 
tal, or  hospital  care.'  they  would  give  that  extra. 

"Now  If  you  could  help  me  to  get  these  glasses  for  my  father- 
in-law.  I  will  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

"This  relief  office  here  will  not  even  take  care  of  the  children 
on  direct  relief.  They  go  to  school  ragged  and  no  shoes.  It  sure  is 
a  shame. 

"The  Invettigator  told  my  father-in-Jaw  to  rent  a  different  place, 
one  for  a5  a  month,  but  you  can't  find  a  house:  you  can  find  a 
shack  for  that. 

"Now,  please  let  me  hear  from  you.  as  my  father-in-law  needs  his 
eyes  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  fourth  commandment  cannot  be  confined  In  application  to 
the  blood  relatives.  The  State  Is  the  parent  of  us  all.  and  at  th« 
same  time  our  common  Instrument  through  which  all  of  us  may 
practice  our  principles  of  charity  toward  one  another.  Confining 
the  fourth  commandment  to  blood  relatives  alone  la  an  easy  way 
out.  It  seems  to  me  to  Justify  discrimination  against  the  aged. 

Our  State  and  Federal  Oovemments  have  spc-nt  about  $IJ000,' 
000.000  for  himian  relief  during  the  last  8  yeai-s.  ThU  doca  not 
include  the  pensions  paid  to  Judges  and  other  retired  public  of- 
ficials, nor  the  money  Justly  paid  to  the  veterans  of  tbe  World 
War:  but  It  includes  the  money  paid  as  aaslntance  to  tbe  aenlor 
citizens  65  year*  old  and  over.  The  amount  paid  to  them  la  about 
7  percent  of  the  total  amotmt  paid  for  himian  relief;  that  Is. 
those  who  have  helped  to  produce  our  wealth  and  national  Income. 
without  saving  enough  for  their  own  iM9eda  during  tbe  laat  years 
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of  their  llTes  have  received  approlmately  $57,000,000  out  of 
that  bUllon.  But  they  are  the  only  citizens  from  whom  the 
8ta(«  of  Minnesota  demands  a  lien  on  their  homes  if  they  have 
saved  one.  Is  not  this  discrimination?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  they 
are  giief  stricken,  or  that  their  children  become  Indifferent  to  the 
duty  of  providing  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families? 

This  is  not  only  discrimination  in  granting  assistance,  but  dis- 
crimination Ic  the  process  of  taxing  our  citizens.  All  the  rest  of 
VIS  are  taxed  each  year  for  the  needs  of  o\ir  Government,  and  each 
payment  Is  felt  as  a  burden.  But  In  the  case  of  these  old-age 
pensioners  they  are  taxed.  If  they  have  a  home,  the  current  tax. 
and  on  top  of  It  their  entire  homes  are  attached  by  this  Hen  as 
an  additional  tax  In  order  that  the  money  realized  from  the  taking 
of  these  homes,  the  State  may  use  for  other  pensions  In  the  future 
to  relieve  those  who  are  then  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  government. 
A  present  tax  Is  charged  against  these  old-age  pensioners,  and  a 
Hen  la  claimed  against  the  property  so  that  all  of  It  is  in  effect 
taken  as  a  tax  from  them.  If  you  and  I  should  suddenly  be 
forced  to  Join  these  folks,  how  would  we  like  that  treatment? 

The  condition  of  the  senior  citizens  which  calls  for  these  pen- 
sions Is  an  evidence  of  the  economic  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  In  this  country  to  meet  which  we  have  failed  to  make  ade- 
quate provision.  The  savings  needed  for  old  age  must  be  effected 
frotn  now  on  by  the  time  the  present  and  future  generations  reach 
the  a^  of  SO.  Prom  that  age  on.  most  of  the  people,  according  to 
present  standards,  become  unemployable,  or  at  least  not  gainfully 
employaUe.  The  opportunities  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  as  good 
and  as  great  as  they  have  been  In  the  past;  but  they  are  different 
in  character. 

Harlow.  In  his  Story  of  America,  emphasizes  these  truths.  He 
states  that  In  the  newspaper  field,  for  example,  a  single  rotary  press 
can  print  1.440.000  pages  per  hoiir:  that  In  the  steel  mills  1  man 
today  turns  out  93  times  as  much  as  a  laborer  did  50  years  ago.  and 
the  Owens  automatic  bottling  machine  multiplied  the  output  per 
man  4.100  times. 

These  facta  have  left  the  survivors  of  the  past  generation  stranded 
and  helpless  to  the  number  of  nearly  20.000.000  men  and  women, 
unless  the  rest  of  us.  through  our  State  as  our  common  charity 
agency,  intervene  and  help  them  to  live  decently  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days. 

In  the  book  entitled  '"The  StcMT  of  Our  Bible,"  page  248.  we  read: 

"In  all  ages  and  to  some  extent  even  today,  men  have  been  in- 
clined to  interpret  any  unusual  calamity  as  the  result  of  wrong- 
doing. In  our  everyday  life  also  we  are  easily  biased  against  the 
poor,  the  ragged,  and  the  down  and  out.  Tt  is  probably  their  own 
fault.'  we  say,  'while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe 
that  a  rich,  successful,  and  prosp>erous  citizen  can  possibly  be  a 
scoundrel.  When  Jesus  and  His  disciples  came  one  day  upon  a  way- 
side beggar  who  had  been  bUnd  from  his  birth,  the  disciple  asked 
the  Master.  Itabbi.  who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  bom  blind?"  A  more  heartless  doctrine  never  existed.  Jesus 
did  not  accept  it.  But  as  a  result  of  this  extreme  and  one-sided 
idea,  men  are  led  to  stifle  their  natural  sympathy  and  to  become  the 
more  cold  and  suspicious  toward  a  fellow  creature,  the  greater  and 
more  pitiable  his  distress." 

I  submit  that  this  pension-lien  law  Is  an  expression  of  that  kind 
of  a  horrid  doctrine.  The  ambitious,  the  selfish,  and  some  of  the 
y^nng  folks  point  to  these  senior  citizens  and  exclaim.  "It's  their 
own  fault";  why  have  they  not  saved? 

Americanism  repeals  the  thought  that  we  must  get  used  to  pov- 
erty, imeroployment,  and  old-age  insecurity.  When  we  have  solved 
the  problem  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  production, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  want  an3rwhere. 

Americanism  and  democracy,  like  Christianity,  are  not  always 
comfortable  and  easy.  Democracy  forbids  that  we  be  modem 
PUates.  washing  our  hands  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sufferings 
of  otu-  neighbors,  and  especially  of  the  senior  citizens. 

If  this  law  iB  eventually  held  to  be  constitutional,  then  our 
senior  citizens  must  appeal  to  the  people  for  redress.  The  next 
legislature,  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are  true  to  democ- 
racy, will  repeal  this  law  should  it  be  found  to  be  constitutional. 
Hopeful  expectations  of  security  In  old  age,  nurtured  by  the 
label  of  the  original  act.  and  the  campaign  promises  of  2  years 
ago.  have  been  turned  Into  the  tragedy  of  insecurity,  into  a  miser- 
able haunting  fear  of  each  tomorrow  for  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  a  home  saved  from  the  cyclone  which  has  gone  over  us  during 
the  past  10  jrears.  That  condition  Is  a  source  of  grave  danger  to 
our  society.  At  present,  there  are  66.000  people  In  this  State  united 
only  In  misery.  If  they  will  Join  forces  and  speak  with  one  voice 
through  one  common  organization,  they  can.  with  the  help  of  the 
rest  of  us.  demand  and  secure  Justice. 

The  American  people  have  always  believed  that  old  age  should 
be  free  from  want  and  fear. 

JcAin  Dlmke  and  his  wife  are  waging  a  fight  not  only  for  their 
own  rights  but  for  the  rights  of  all  senior  citizens.     They  ask  for 
your  comfort  and  support  in  this  contest. 
"Hiey,  like  you.  want  only  Justice.     Let  us  not  be  defeated. 

UKM  LAW   A    POOK  BUSINXaB   PBOPOSmOM 

Mr.  Speaker^  the  homestead  lien  law  Is  a  poor  business 
proposition.  In  some  States  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
amotmt  collected  will  compensate  for  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  collection  agency,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multiplied 
losses  in  the  forced  liquidation  and  probate  of  estates,  where 
the  folks  were  temporarily  hard  up  and  needed  a  little  ready 
cash  at  the  time  they  appUed  for  old-age  assistance.    It  pe- 


nalizes the  aged  and  their  heirs  and  makes  no  saving  for  the 
State. 

It  win  require  another  bureau  or  bureaus  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  these  liens.  That  means  putting  the  State  into 
the  real-estate  business  again,  as  it  was  when  our  rural- 
credits  fiasco  cost  the  State  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  It 
also  means  that  lurking  real-estate  sharpers  who  already 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  this  will  lie  in  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  these  liens,  where  they  can  make  a  good  profit, 
and  thus  the  political  pilferers  and  not  the  pioneers  are 
benefited. 

There  are  only  14  States  in  the  Union  having  such  a  law. 
At  one  time  there  were  17,  but  due  to  defeat,  or  the  danger  of 
defeat,  its  sponsors  could  not  sustain  it.  and  it  was.  there- 
fore, repealed  in  3  States — namely.  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Florida. 

Economy  is  meritorious,  and  all  frugal  citizens  are  for  that 
and  are  interested  in  keeping  down  tax  costs.  The  home- 
stead lien  law  does  not  meet  this  test  but  does  the  oj)poslte, 
because  it  puts  a  penalty  on  thrift  and  discourages  home  own- 
ership and  will  socialize  the  last  thing  ycu  would  expect  to 
socialize — the  American  heme. 

If  a  renting  family  obtains  $20  per  month  from  the  State, 
they  will  have  to  obtain  additional  help  from  relief  or  other 
sources  in  order  to  live  properly,  as  this  is  obviously  inade- 
quate. 

However,  a  home  owner  obtaining  a  like  amount  would 
have  more  to  maintain  himself,  as  his  taxes  would  not  be 
as  high  as  rent,  and  he  would  therefore  be  able  to  apply  more 
toward  his  personal  needs,  and  he  would  require  less  sup- 
plemental aid  from  local  communities. 

As  proof  of  this  fact,  Minnesotans  noted  recently  with  va- 
ried feelings  of  emotion  the  report  of  the  State  welfare  direc- 
tor showing  that  the  monthly  average  payment  is  increasing. 
This  is  no  doubt  because  more  of  the  old-age  assistance  clients 
are  now  renting  than  before  the  lien  law  was  passed,  and  as 
the  months  go  by.  because  of  the  law.  more  and  more  and 
eventually  all  of  them  win  be  "renting"  their  homes. 

Therefore,  it  pays  to  encourage  people  to  own  homes,  as  in 
the  long  run  they  will  require  less  relief  aid  than  a  renter. 
They  also  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  building  up  of 
the  State. 

In  the  long  run,  which  is  smartest — to  encourage  thrift  and 
home  ownership  or  to  encourage  more  tenancy  and  larger 
old-age  assisUnce  checks?  Home  owners  have  a  stake  In 
good  government  and  in  lower  taxes  and  in  the  community. 
Homes  taken  over  on  liens  by  the  SUte  go  off  the  tax  rolls, 
thus  throwing  a  larjrer  tax  burden  on  the  remaining  privately 
owned  property.  This  law.  in  effect,  is  making  the  State  of 
Minnesota  a  coUecUon  agency  operating  against  our  aged  and 
their  heirs  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  those  34  States  to  whom 
we  owe  no  such  duty  and  whose  State  policy  has  been  far- 
sighted  and  sound  enough  not  thus  to  persecute  them. 

The  amount  that  many  of  our  aged  receive  today  is  inade- 
quate for  their  needs.  The  average  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota is  slightly  over  $21,  and  this  though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match  every  SUte  dollar  up  to  a  total  pension  of 
$40  per  mcmth. 

Neither  do  these  aged  fare  as  well  as  the  veriest  indigent 
stranger  who  comes  into  our  State  under  the  so-called  ade- 
quate relief  budget,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  that  allowed  to 
our  pioneer  aged  who  toiled  and  sacrificed  many  years  to 
make  this  a  great  State. 

A  citizens'  committee  made  a  survey  of  public  relief  in 
Minneapolis  1  year  ago.  The  report  of  this  committee  shows 
that  more  than  1.400  direct  reUef  cases  cover  individuals  and 
families  that  have  been  citizens  of  Minneapolis  less  than  5 
years.  Approximately  800  cases  represent  persons  that  moved 
into  Minneapolis  from  towns,  villages,  and  ciUes  in  our  State, 
and  the  balance  came  from  almost  every  State  in  the  country. 

This  group  of  reLef  cUents  has  been  provided  with  a  much 
greater  relief  aEowance  than  have  the  old  settlers  of  our 
State.  There  is  no  law  requiring  these  people  to  mortgage 
what  property  they  may  have  or  wiU  acquire,  nor  are  they 
required  to  reimburse  the  Government  from  future  incomes 
or  earnings. 
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These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  pertinent  facts  and  pointed 
questions  which  our  legislators  ^ould  be  forced  to  give  an- 
.swer  to  before  they  leave  for  the  new  year  legislative  sessions; 
and  if  this  is  still  a  representative  republic  or  constitutional 
democracy,  then  the  people  should  be  beard  and  their  voices 
listened  to  as  the  laws  are  enacted. 


History  of  Missouri's  Representation  in  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19.  1940 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  100  years  have  passed 
since  Jackson  County.  Mo.,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  House,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, was  included  within  a  congressional  district.  It  first  was 
given  a  congressional  district  voice  here  in  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress whose  term  began  on  March  4,  1847.  At  that  time 
Jackson  County  was  but  1  of  23  counties  comprising  the 
Fifth  District  of  Missouri.  Today  this  populous  and  rep- 
resentative American  county,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
America,  is  accorded  two  Representatives  in  this  House. 

Times  have  changed  since  that  far  day,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  when  Jackson  County  was  but  a  twenty-third  part  of  a 
congressional  district.  The  tempo  of  life  has  speeded  far 
beyond  any  dreams  of  Its  first  Representative.  The  simple 
art  of  living  has  become  a  complex  science  with  the  passing 
of  those  years.  The  issues  that  divided  men  living  in  that 
distant  day  new  are  all  but  forgotten.  They  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  other  is.sues,  and  many  of  these  have  been  solved 
and  forgotten,  too.  But  in  one  respect.  Jackson  County 
stands  today  by  the  same  political  party  it  stood  by  in  1847. 
Its  first  Repre.'^entatlve  in  Congress  was  a  Democrat.  And 
Jackson  County  still  Is  represented  here  by  Democrats.  It 
has  had  occasional  lapses.  I  will  admit,  when  its  fine  citizens 
elected  Members  from  other  political  parties — Whigs.  Ameri- 
cans, and  Republicans.  One  of  Jackson  County's  early-day 
Representatives  was  Ma  J.  William  Warner,  former  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
a  noble  soul  and  an  able  Representative.  Many  of  the  others 
listed  have  likewise  represented  Jacl:son  County  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  spin  a  narrative  here  for  many  hours 
telling  of  the  part  Jackson  County  has  played  in  national 
affairs  and  of  the  superior  fiber  of  its  men  and  women.  But 
such  is  not  my  intent.  Today  I  want  simply  to  present  a 
chronicle,  briefly  and  without  coloring,  of  its  representation 
In  this  House. 

inSTORICAL   RACKCBOUND 

The  Territory  of  Missouri  was  first  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  the  Twelfth  Congress  (March  4, 
1811- March  3,  1813)  by  Delegate  Edward  Hempstead,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  took  his  seat  on  January  4,  1813. 

Mr.  Hempstead  also  served  as  Delegate  during  the  first  and 
second  sessions  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  (March  4,  1813- 
March  3.  1815) .  He  was  succeeded  by  Rufus  Easton.  of  St. 
Louis,  who  took  his  seat  on  November  16,  1814.  Mr.  Easton 
served  the  remainder  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  and  the  first 
session  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress  (March  4.  1815-March  3, 
1817). 

Mr.  Easton  unsuccessfully  contested  the  election  of  John 
Scott,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  in  the  second  session  of  the  Four- 
teenth Congress,  and  Mr.  Scott  took  his  seat  as  Delegate  on 
December  2.  1816.  However,  on  January  16,  1817,  the  election 
was  declared  illegal  and  the  seat  vacant.  John  Scott  was 
thereafter  elected,  taking  his  seat  on  December  8.  1817.  during 
the  Fifteenth  Congi-ess  (March  4.  1817-March  3,  1819).  He 
served  as  Delegate  during  the  remainder  of  the  Fifteenth 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Sixteenth  Congress  (March  4, 
181^-Afarch  3,  1821). 


Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  August 
10,  1821,  during  the  Seventeenth  Congress  (March  4,  1821- 
March  3, 1823) .  Tlien,  for  the  first  time,  Missouri  was  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  two  Senators,  David  Barton,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  one  Representa- 
tive, John  Scott,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  who  took  his  seat  as  Repre- 
sentative on  December  3.  1821. 

Mr.  Scott  also  served  as  Missouri's  sole  Representative 
throughout  the  Eighteenth  Congress  (March  4,  1823-March  3, 
1825)  and  the  Nineteenth  Congress  (March  4.  1825-March  3, 
1827).  The  Senators  during  these  Congresses  were  David 
Barton  and  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

Edward  Bates,  of  St.  Louis,  was  then  elected  as  Missouri's 
Representative,  and  served  during  the  Twentieth  Congress 
(March  4,  1827-March  3,  1829)  with  Senators  Barton  and 
Benton. 

Missouri's  Representative  during  the  Twenty-first  Congress 
(March  4.  1829-March  3,  1831)  was  Spencer  D.  Pettis,  of  Fay- 
ette. The  Senators  were  still  David  Barton  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Mr.  Psttis  was  reelected  as  Representative  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress  (March  4.  1831-March  3,  1833).  but  died  on 
August  28,  1831.  and  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Ashley,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  took  his  seat  December  5,  1831.  During  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  the  Senators  were  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Alexander  Buckner,  of  Jackson. 

In  the  Twenty-third  Congress  (March  4,  1833-March  3, 
1835)  Missouri  had  two  Representatives  !n  Congress:  William 
H.  Ashley,  of  St.  Louis,  and  John  Bull,  of  Chariton.  During 
th's  Congress  Senator  Buckner  died  (June  6,  1833)  and  wa3 
succeeded  by  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  who  was 
appointed  and  took  his  seat  on  December  16,  1833.  Mr.  Linn 
was  subsequently  elected  as  Senator. 

In  the  T\venty-fourth  Congress  (March  4.  1835-March  3, 
1837)  Missouri's  two  Representatives  were  William  H.  Ashley, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Albert  G.  HarrlEon.  of  Pulton,  who  served 
with  Senators  Benton  and  Linn. 

In  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  (March  4,  1837-March  3, 
1839)  the  Missouri  Representatives  were  Albert  G.  Harri.son, 
of  Fulton,  and  John  Miller,  of  Boonville.  who  served  with 
Senators  Benton  and  Linn. 

Representatives  Albert  G.  Harrison  and  John  Milkr  were 
reelected  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  (March  4.  1839-March 

3,  1841).  Representative  Harrison  died  on  September  7, 
1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Jameson,  of  Pulton,  who 
tnck  his  seat  on  December  12,  1839.  Mr.  Miller's  address  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  was  shown  as  Conners  Mills  In- 
stead of  Boonville.  The  Senators  during  this  Congress  were 
Benton  and  Linn. 

Missouri's  Representatives  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress 
(March  4.  1841-March  3.  1843)  were  John  C.  Edwards,  of 
Jefferson  City,  and  John  Miller,  of  Conners  Mills.  The  Sen- 
ators were  still  Benton  and  Linn. 

In  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress  (March  4,  1843-March  3, 
1845)  Missouri  was  represented  by  five  Representatives, 
elected  by  general  ticket.  They  were  Gustavus  M.  Bower,  of 
Paris:  James  B.  Bowlin,  of  St.  Louis;  James  Hughes,  of  Lib- 
erty; John  Jameson,  of  Fulton;  and  James  H.  Relfe,  of 
Caledonia. 

Senator  Linn  died  on  October  3,  1843.  during  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congress,  and  was  suceeeded  by  David  R.  Atchison,  of 
Platte  City,  who  was  appointed  and  took  his  seat  December 

4,  1843.    Senator  Atchison  was  subsequently  elected. 

In  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  (March  4,  1845-March  3, 
1847)  the  five  Missouri  Representatives,  elected  by  general 
ticket,  were:  James  B.  Bowlin,  of  St.  Louis;  John  S.  Phelps,  of 
Springfield;  Sterling  Price,  of  Kes^tesville;  James  H.  Relfe, 
of  Caledonia;  and  Leonard  H.  Sims,  of  Springfield.  Repre- 
sentative Price  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Mc- 
Daniel,  of  Palmyra.  The  Senators  during  this  Congress  were 
Senators  Benton  and  Atchison. 

Missouri  was  first  represented  by  Representatives  from 
specific  congressional  districts  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
(March  4,  1847-March  ,3.  1849).  At  that  time  there  were 
five  districts.  Jackson  County  was  In  the  Fifth  District,  which 
was  comprised  of  Barry,  Bates,  Benton,  Cedar,  Dade.  Dallas, 
Greene,  Henry,  Hickory,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Johnson.  Lafayette, 
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Lawrence,  Newton,  Ozark,  Pettis.  Polk,  St.  Clair.  Saline, 
Taney,  Van  Buren.  and  Wright  Counties.  The  Representative 
In  Congress  of  the  Fifth  District  was  John  8.  Phelps  (Demo- 
crat) ,  of  Springfield. 

The  chart  which  follows  shows  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  of  Jackson  County  from  the  time  Missouri  was  first 
districted  (30th  Cong.)  through  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. It  also  shows  the  niunber  of  districts  in  Missouri  in 
the  various  Congresses,  the  number  of  the  district  In  which 
Jackson  County  was  included,  and  the  other  counties  (if  any) 
which  comprised  said  district. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  spcu;e  prevents  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  Congressmen  from  all  the  Missouri  districts. 
Hence,  many  great  men  such  as  James  Beauchamp  (Champ) 
Clark,  David  Albaugh  DeArmond,  Maecenas  Eason  Benton, 
and  Alexander  Monroe  Dockery  should  be  included  in  this 
list  as  outstanding  Representatives  from  these  districts. 

KepretentativeM  of  Jackson  County.  Mo.,  in  the  National  House  of 
Rejfreaentativea,  30th   to  76th  Congresses,  inclusive.  1847-1940 


CoOgTMB 


30th      (Mar. 
IH47,  to  Mar. 


list      (Mv. 
1849.  to  Mar. 
1861). 


sad  (Mar.  4.  IVI. 
to  Mar.  3.  IK53). 

Od  (Mar.  4,  18S3. 
to  Mar.  3.  I8U). 


34tli  (Mar.  4, 1855. 

to  Mar.  3.  IM7). 
35th  (Mar.  4, 1857, 

to  Mar.  3, 18S0). 


S6th  (Mar.  4.  laW, 
toMar.3.]WI). 

37th  (Mar.  4,  ISfil. 
to  Mar.  3.  ISSi). 


38thrMar.4.  IWa 
to  Mar.  S.  IMS). 

3BUi  (Mar.  4.  IMS. 
to  Mar.  a,  1M7). 


4ntb  (Mar.  4, 1M7, 
to  Mar.  3, 1880). 


41st  (Mar.  4.  IMB, 
to  Mar.  3, 1871). 

4ad  (M*r.  4.  UCl, 
to  Mar.  3, 1873). 

43d      (Mar.      4. 

1873.  to  Mar.  3, 

1875). 
«4th      (Mar.      4. 

1875.  to  Mar.  .\ 

vtm. 


Num- 
ber of  , 
^distrk-tsl 
ID  Mis 
souri 


NumNrof  fllsfrlct  which  includp<1 
Jarksnn  County,  and  cuunties 
oomprisiiig  said  district 


Fifth  Dirtrlrt  (Barry.  Bates,  Ben- 
ton, C«dar.  na<)e.  I)alla.s. 
UrwM,  Henry.  Hicki)ry,  Jack- 
son, Jayper,  Johnson.  I.afayetfe, 
Lawrence  Newton,  Otark.  Pet- 
tis), Polk.  St.  C'»air.  Saline, 
Taney,  Van  Buren,  and 
WriRht). 

Fifth  District  (Barry.  Bates.  Ben- 
ton, Ca.^  (lately  Van  Bureni, 
Cedar,  Dade.  Dallasi,  Oreene. 
Henry,  Hickory,  Jackson.  Jaa- 
per.  John-son,  jiart  of  Laclede, 
Lateyette.  Lawrence.  MiDon- 
ald.  .Newton.  Ozark,  Pettis, 
Polk,  St  riair.  Saline.  Taney, 
and  Wright) 

Fifth  DLstrict  (.same  as  above  with 
addition  of  SU>ne  and  Vernon 
Connties). 

FUth  Dirtriet  (Benton,  Caw,  Cole, 
Cooper,  Fler  ry,  Jackson,  John- 
son, La/eyette.  Milter.  Moni- 
teau. MoTKaa,  Pettis,  and 
Saline). 

---do 


-do. 


-do. 


-do. 


13 


13 


Sixth  District  (Platte,  Clay.  Rav 
Clinton.    Carroll.    Chariton. 
Saline,  Lahyette,  and  Jackson). 

do . ^ 


Sixth  District  (Caldwell,  Carroll, 
Chariton.  Clay,  Clinton,  Jack- 
ion.  Lateyette,  Platte.  Ray,  and 
Saline). 

do 

-—do— 

Kiithth  District  (Bates.  Cam. 
Clay,  Jackaon,  and  Platte). 

.— d»- 


Representative 


John  3.  Phelps 
(Democrat), 
Bt«iiisflcld. 


Da 


Da 


John  O.  MiUer 
(VVhi?i,  Roon- 
vilie. 


Do. 

Samuel  IT.  "Wood- 
son     (American 
Perty),      Inde- 
pendence. 
Do. 

John  W.  Reld 
(Democrat) , 
Jeflerson  City 
(f^erved  from 
Mar.  4.  I.SRI,  to. 
Aug.  3,  l«61;  ex.- 
pelled  hv  re^lij- 
tion  of  Dec.  J, 
1861.  Served  in 
Confederate 
Army.) 

Thos.  L.  Price 
(Democrat), 
Jefferson  City 
(took  seat  Jaa 
2!.  19B2). 

.\iistin  A.  Kimr 
(Democrat) , 
Richmond. 

Robert      T.      Van 
Horn    (Republi- 
can),   Kansas 
City. 
Da 


Do. 

Abram    Comingo 
(D»'mocmt>,    In- 
dependence. 
Do. 


Benjamin  J , 
Franklin  (Dem- 
ocrat),  Kansas 
City. 
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Num-  I 

her  of  '  Niimher  of  district  which  Incftjded 
Conprcss  districts       Jackson  County,  and  counties 

in  Mis-j      comprising  said  di.-<trict 
souri 


4.'ifh  (Msr.  4. 
1*77,  to  .Mar.  3, 

iN7;>). 

4«^th  (Miu-  4, 
IH7'),  tu  .Mar.  4, 
l.s»l). 

47th      (Mar.      4, 

IMXl,  to  Mar  3, 

l(*3i. 
♦''th      (Mar.      4. 

inM,  U)  .Mar.  3, 

1KN5). 
49th      (M»r       4, 

lt<)».  to  Mar.  3. 

Smh  (Mar.  4. 
1887,  to  .Mar.  3. 

18S9). 
Rlsf  (Mar  4.  I*W0, 
to  M.ir.  3.  is«i;. 

sal  (Mar.  4,  I*)!. 

to  Mar.  3,  \mi). 
5o«l  (Ntar.  1,  I'W?, 

to  Mar  3.  1<«5). 
Mth      (Mar.      4. 

Ih9.5.  to  Mar.  3, 

lh«7). 


56tb  (Mar.  4. 1807, 
to  Mar.  3,  IS99) 


y.th    fMar.    I<<00. 

toMar.  ;i.  1901). 
57th  ^ Mar.  4,  i.Ol, 

toMiir.  X  1903). 
58th  (.Mar.  4.  1903. 

to  .Mar.  \  I'jOfi). 
59th  (M.V  4.  IWS, 

to  Mar.  3.  1907). 


6«h  (>f  ar  4.  1907, 
to  Mar.  .!.  1909). 

61st  (Mar.  4,  1*19. 
to  Mar.  3. 1911). 


62d  (Mar  4.  1911. 

to  Mar  3,  l'M.3). 
«3d  ( Mar.  4.  1913, 

to  Mar.  3,  1915). 
64th  (  M  II  r    4  , 

191. "i,  to  Mar.  3, 

1917). 
65th  (Mar.  4. 
1917,  to  Mar.  3, 

1919). 


66th  (Mar.  4, 
19l>».  to  Mar.  3, 
1931). 

67th  (.Mar.  4, 

1921,  to  .Mar.  3, 

1923). 
68  th  (Mar.  4, 

1923,  to  .Mar.  3, 

1925). 
t»th      (Mar.      4, 

192.'>.    to    Mar. 

3,1927). 

TWh  (Mar.  4, 
1927,  to  Mar. 
3,  rj29). 

71st  (Mar.  4,  1929. 
to  Mar.  3, 1931). 


72d  (Mar.  4.  1981, 
to  Mar.  3.  lau). 

73d  (Mar.  4, 1933, 
t«  Jan.  2.  litiSi 


13 

13 

13 
14 

14 
14 

14 

14 

15 
15 


15 

16 
15 


Eirhth    D  strict    (Bafos.    Cass, 
(iHy,  Jackson,  and  I'lutte. 


EiKhth  DLstrict  (Ca.ss.  Clay,  Jack- 
son, and  Platte). 


...do 

Fifth  Dfc-tr^et  (Jacksoo,  Johnson. 

and  I^Iayt'tt^v- 

...do 

Fifth  District  (Jackson,  Johnson, 
and  Lafayette). 

....do 

...do 

Fifth  Distria  (Jackson  and  La- 

(ayctte). 
..--do 


16 

16 
16 

16 
I« 
16 

16 


.--do. 


.do. 
-do. 


16  !  Fifth   District   (Jackson  County 


only) 
do 


dO- 

.do. 


do. 
.do- 

-do. 


.  do- 


Be  prrsentatlve 


Benjamin  /. 
Franklin  Dem- 
ocrat), Kansa 
City 

Samuel  L.  Sawyers 
( I  ndepenilen  t 
Dem<KTati,  In- 
dependence. 

R.  T  \>n  norn 
(Republican), 
Kanwis  Crfy. 

.\le\andiT  (iraves 
(Democrat), 
ly'iin^ton. 

William       Warner 
(Repabllcan) , 
Kansas  <.'ity. 
Do. 


John    C.    Tarsney 
(Democrat), 
Kansas  City. 
l>o. 

Da 

John    C.    Tarsney 

(Democrat), 
Kansas  City 
(served  until 
F.  b.  27,  1896). 

Rob«Tt  T.  Van 
Horn  (R»>|Hit>li- 
C3n ) ,  K  ansas 
City  (S(iccee<led 
Mr.  TarsDey 
after  rtint*-stiiig 
his  election). 

William    Strother 
Cowherd  (Oi^m- 
ocrst),       Kansas 
City. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Edirv 
Ellis 
can). 
City. 
Da 


Clarence 

(Republi- 

Kansas 


WiHiam  Patterson 
Borland  (Demo- 
crat).    Kansas 
City. 
Da 

Da 

Da 


William  Pafferson 
Borland  '  I  >emo- 
crat),  Kansas 
City  (di.d  ffb. 
2ri.  lyi'ii. 

William  Thomas 
Bland  (Demo- 
crat), Kansas 
City 

Edrar  Clarenee  Kl- 
hs  (Republicso), 
Kan-sas  City. 

Henry  L.  Jost 
(  Democrat). 
Kansa.-!  City. 

Edrar  Clarence 
Elks  ( RepubH- 
can ),  Kansas 
City. 

Geo.  Hamilton 
Combs,  Jr. 
(  Democrat), 
Kansas  City. 

Edear  Clarence 
Ellis  (Ri.publl- 
can),  Kansas 
CItv. 

Joseph     B.     8hai>- 
Don  (Democrat), 
Kansas  City 
Do. 
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Jteprescntatii^f  of  Jackson  County.  Mo.,  in  the  National  House  of 
Represevtattx^es,  30th  to  76th  Congresses,  inclusive.  1847-1940 — 
Continued 


Cootrress 


Num- 
ber oi  !  Xumherofdlstrlct whichincluded 
dislri<<s       Jackson   County,  and  counties 
in  Mis  I      cumpriAine  said  district 
souri 


73d  (Mar.  4,  i9XX 
toJiin  2,  1935)— 
Continued. 


74th  (Jan.  3.  I9XS. 
to  Jan.  2.  1937). 


rsth  (Jan.  3.  19.17, 
to  Jan.  2,  1939). 


T6th  (Jan.  3.  IWW. 
to  Jan.  2.  1941). 


r7th  (Jan.  3,  1941) 


13 


13 


At  large— Continued. 


13 


13 


13 


Fourth  Dl"!»rict  (Jackson  County: 
Blue,  Hrookinc,  Fort  Osasre, 
I'rarie.  ."^ni-a-Bar.  and  \  an 
Buren  Townships).  Kaii-sas 
Cily;  Wards  9  to  14,  and  I'i. 

Fifth  District  (Jackson  County: 
Washinptnn  Township).  Knn- 
Ms  Ciiv    Wards  1  to  H.  an<l  15. 

Fourth  Di.strict  (sameasabovc) 


Fifth  District  (sameasalwvc). 


Fourth  District  (sameasalwve)... 

Fifth  District  (same  as  above) 

Fourth  District  (same  asat>ove) . . . 

Fifth  Di.strict  (same  as at>ove) 


Representative 


John  J.  Cochran 
(l>emocn>t),  St. 
I/Oiiis. 

James  R.  Clai- 
borne (Demo- 
crat), Pt     Ixiuis. 

Clyde  Williams 
(Democrat), 
llillsNiro. 

Clarence  Cannon 
(Democrat), 
Klsl>erTy. 

Frank  Hoo<l  I>ee 
(Democrat), 
Joplin. 

Janie."!  Edward 
Kumn  (Deiiio- 
cral).  ."Spring- 
field. 

Ralph  Fulton  Ixv 
rier  (DemotT-.it), 
Carrol  Iton. 

Jacol)  L.  .Miliican 
(Democrat), 
Richmond 

Reulton  Terrell 
Woo<l       (Demo- 


crat), 
field 
MiMon 


Spring- 
Andrew 
Roin}ue  (Demo- 
crat /.  .Macon. 

Richard  M.  Diin- 
C!«n  (Democrat), 
Rt  Joseph. 

Clement  Cabell 
Dickinson 
(Democrat). 
Clinton. 

C.  Jasper  Bell 
(Democrat), 
Kansas  City. 


Joseph  B.  Shan- 
non (Dcmocrit), 
Kaasas  City. 

C.  JasiMT  Bell 
(D  e  m  o  c  r  a  t), 
Kansis  City. 

Jos<'ph  H.  ."Shannon 
(Democrat), 
Kansas  City. 

C.  Jasi>er  Bell 
(D  e  m  o  c  r  a  t), 
Kans.-i.<;  City. 

Jos<<tih  B.  .^^hannon 
(Democrat), 
Kansas  City. 

Represent  alive- 
Klect  C.  Jasper 
Hell  (Democrat). 
Kansas  City. 

Rei>resen  ta  tivo- 
Elect  Joseph  B. 
Shannon  (Demo- 
crat), Kansas 
City. 


Jobs  or  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1  or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  NICK  PORAK 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has  advocated 
"jobs  or  pensions"  for  World  War  veterans. 

The  following  communication  received  from  Mr.  Nick 
Porak.  Route  6.  box  885,  Houston.  Tex.,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  problem  confronting  thousands  of  veterans  of  the  first 
World  War.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 


HotTSTON,  Tex.,  October  3,  1940. 
Subje<?t:  Employment  or  pension. 
Hon.  Millard  W   Rice, 

Legislatii>e   Representative,    Veterans  of   Foreign    Wars    of   the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  and  Comrade;  As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Herbert  D.  Dunlavey  Post  581,  o/ 
Houston,  Tex..  I  take  my  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  with  great  hope  that  you  will  take  these  into  yot/r 
con.slderatlon  and  use  your  power  in  Congress  to  administer  Justice 
to  all. 

In  1913  Uncle  Sam  called  for  volunteers  against  Mexico:  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  I  enlisted  In  the  Twenty-second  United  States 
Infantry  and  served  2  years  against  Mexico,  2  years  in  the  Orient, 
and  throughout  the  World  War.  I  was  discharged  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  4th  of  June  1920.  with  character  excellent,  and  remark, 
•'sincere,  honest,  and  faithful."  During  all  this  time  I  never  had  a 
24-hour  leave  of  absence,  never  missed  a  single  formation,  and 
never  had  no  punishment  of  any  kind. 

In  192.3  I  passed  my  examination  for  the  Post  Office  service,  but 
misfortune  prevented  me  to  take  my  position;  In  1924  I  passed  my 
examination  as  a  motorman  and  conductor  on  the  electrical  lines, 
but  because  of  family  sickness  I  lost  out.  In  1925  I  passed  an 
examination  in  the  A.  F.  L  as  a  building  mechanic,  and  which  I 
have  bten  following  ever  since  as  up  to  1930,  when  the  depression 
wiped  out  my  plan,  my  Job,  my  home.  Everything  was  gone.  In- 
cluding the  first  half  of  my  bonus  money.  I  have  been  on  relief 
Jobs  ever  since,  until  about  2  years  ago,  when  my  health  began  to 
fall  me,  and  in  April  1939,  at  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground,  on  a 
W  P  A  Job,  I  fell  out  entirely.  I  have  two  children,  one  of  whlcli 
has  Just  graduated  from  high  school,  and  the  other  one  will  be  11 
years  old  on  October  28. 

The  W.  P.  A.  has  put  my  wife  to  work  for  $46  per  moath.  I  have 
Invested  my  second  half  of  my  bonus  money  in  a  home,  and  this 
is  Just  about  to  be  foreclosed. 

I  have  56  years  behind  me,  and  now  with  broken  health,  no  one 
can  afford  me  a  Job  of  any  kind.  I  have  applied  for  pensions  two 
times,  and  both  times  I  was  coldly  turned  down.  I  have  wrote 
Hon.  Elbert  Thomas  and  Senator  Tom  Connallt,  and  all  my  letters 
have  been  sent  back  to  the  employment  office  where  I  have  been 
r«^glstered  since  1933.  without  result.  If  a  man  hasn't  got  .iny 
"pull,"  he  is  lost.  Favoritism  exists  everywhere.  Yesterday  a  hero; 
today,  waiting  for  a  hand-out  from  charity.  In  this  great  country, 
richest  on  earth,  where  is  our  Justice  and  equality  to  all?  I  don't 
ask  much  from  the  Government,  Just  a  Job  which  I  can  do. 

I  Just  want  to  earn  bread  for  my  family.  I  cannot  apply  to  no 
one  else,  because  nolxjdy  wants  me  anymore.  I  Just  have  to  ask  the 
Government. 

Can  I  live,  decent  in  this  great  country,  which  I  have  served  so 
faithfully  during  those  trying  times?  Can  I  live,  with  my  family, 
in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  under  that  flag,  which  I  had  followed  so 
honestly  and  faithfully  throughout  the  world;  the  shell-torn  battle- 
field of  France  and  which  we  finally  planted  on  the  top  of  Fort 
Elnstelns.  Just  across  the  Rhine,  from  Coblenz,  Germany? 

Tlie  Government  throws  out  millions,  or  billions  to  all  directions, 
tangled  up  with  camouflaged  politics;  helps  every  nation  with  multi- 
plied millions,  but  no  one  raises  a  word  about  the  suffering  of  our 
millions,  honest,  faithful  citizens,  the  only  ones  who  love  the 
country,  and  will  protect  it  with  their  life  and  blood  No  one  never 
raises  a  word,  to  lift  up  the  unfortunate,  unemployed  citizens  from 
their  miserable  life,  to  put  them  In  a  position  with  standard  wages, 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  the  millions  of  long  and  sorry  faces. 

During  the  depression  the  W  P  A.  was  all  right;  but  to  keep  them 
on  it  forever  and  expect  them  to  live  a  right  life  on  $46  a  month, 
the  Government  Itself  is  digging  the  grave  for  our  Democracy.  His- 
tory tells  us.  that  if  the  people  are  satisfied,  no  power  on  earth  can 
touch  our  flag,  or  country,  but  if  they  get  hungry,  then  look  out! 
T^at  sleeping  lion  will  raise  his  head  with  a   terrific  roar. 

I  am  one  of  those  that  carries  the  country  in  my  heart,  but  how 
can  the  Government  expect  me  to  raise  good  honest  citizens  out  of 
my  boys,  when  I  cannot  supply  them  with  the  necessities  of  life; 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  What  can  I  tell  them  about  this  rich, 
beautiful  country,  when  they  are  hungry,  clothless,  and  for  the 
second  time  are  about  to  be  thrown  from  their  home,  while  many 
of  the  other  people  have  everything  the  earth  can  produce?  ^ 
this  democracy?  This  must  be  remedied,  at  once.  Please,  for  the 
name  of  God  and  Country,  don't  make  any  more  "fifth  columns." 
Even  now  they  are  sweeping  the  world  with  new  Ideas,  new  govern- 
ments. Our  country  is  in  danger  worse  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  We  need  all  the  energy  that  we  can  produce  to  check  those 
conflagrations  before  it  leaches  our  shores.  Create  work,  work  for 
everyone,  let  the  people  be  satisfled,  happy,  so  that  we  can  sleep 
peacefully;  so  that  no  power  on  earth  can  harm  our  flag,  and  so 
that  the  130  million  people  will  always  be  on  guard. 

Cure  that  unemployment  disease  In  our  national  body,  because 
that  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  save  democracy; 
wltliout  that  guns  and  politics  are  useless. 

Dear  Comrade,  pardon  me  for  taking  your  time  away  with  this 
little  article,  but  conditions  forced  me  to  call  on  the  Government, 
through  you,  which  is  my  last  resort  to  secure  a  Job,  that  I  can  do. 
Use  your  own  Judgment.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  feeling  you  may 
have  for  me.     I  am  yours  In  Comradeship. 

Nick  Forak,  Houston,  Tex. 
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Danger  in  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  19,  1940 


ARTICLB  BT  RKV.  DR.  JAMES  A.  MAGNER 


; 


Mr.  RADCUFFK  Mr.  President,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Thoming,  a  distinguished  traveler,  writer,  and 
educator,  I  ask  that  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Mapner. 
entitled  "Danger  in  Mexico."  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccohd,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Sign    (Union  City,  N.  J  )    of  October   1940 J 
Danger  tk  Mexico 
(By  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  A.  Magner,  of  Catholic  University) 
This  la  not  ttie  flrst  time  that  Mexico  has  been  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.      But   there   is  something    unique   about   this 
one.     Both  Presidential  candidates  are  claiming  an  overwhelming 
victory  at  the  polls.     Both  are  calmly   insisting   that   they   will 
rightfully  a.ssume  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  on  Decem- 
ber  1.      And  nobody  seems  to  know  Just   what   will  happen 

The  source  of  the  dlfflciUty  was  the  promise  of  President  Car- 
denas that  the  election  of  hia  successor  and  of  the  deputies  to 
Congress  would  be  free  and  honest.  This  was  not  exactly  what  he 
said  but  the  people  took  It  as  such.  "There  ought  now."  he  de- 
clared, "to  have  been  created  In  the  people  the  consclou.-^^ness  of  Its 
rights  and  the  direction  of  Its  duties.  •  •  •  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  different  tendencies,  even  reactionary,  of  the 
possible  groups  organized  under  the  grant  of  civic  hberties  can 
enjoy  a  ftill  campaign  and  enter  into  the  electoral  flght  with  guar- 
anties equal  to  those  required  for  the  Ideals  of  the  revolutionaries." 
What  he  meant  to  express  was  a  full  conndence  in  the  success  of 
his  r«gime'8  pollclee.  so  full.  In  fact,  that  opposition  forces  could 
huff  and  pull  all  they  wished  without  being  able  to  blow  his  house 
down. 

Political  minorities  had  long  since  learned  the  uselessness.  If  not 
the  positive  danger,  of  appearing  at  the  polls;  few  persons  outside 
the  professional  voting  circles  had  ever  bothered  to  exercise  this 
great  democratic  right.  But  thta  time  it  looked  like  the  real 
thing.  The  opposition  candidate.  Juan  Andreu  Almazan,  made  a 
great  campaign,  at  least  as  impressive  as  that  of  Manuel  Avlla  Cama- 
cho.  who  was  the  official  candidate  of  the  P.  R  M — Mexican  Revo- 
lutionary Party — backed  by  Cardenas  and  all  orthodox  polltlcos  of 
the  national  steering  committee.  The  manner  In  which  the  people 
turned  out  to  vote  on  July  7  was  a  remarkable  tribute  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  Cardenas'  word  As  one  man  remarked. 
"This  is  the  flrst  time  In  my  65  years  that  I  have  cast  a  vote  " 

Particularly  In  Mexico  City,  if  appearances  count  for  anything. 
the  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Almazan  In  spite  of 
riots  and  dtoorders.  and  the  occasional  viae  of  machine  guns  by  shock 
troops  and  Individuals,  the  Almazanlstas  paraded  the  streets  with 
their  green  ribbons,  even  plasrfuUy  demanding  that  El  Trompudo.  or 
Cardenas,  nicknamed  for  hU  snoutlike  lipts,  should  salute  their 
candidate. 

A  good  deal  of  the  disorder  was  due  to  the  electoral  law  itself, 
which  prt>vldea  for  the  establishment  of  voting  booths  by  deposition 
before  a  notary  of  the  flrst  flve  voters  who  arrive  at  the  designated 
places.  The  Avila  Camachlstas  arose  early,  counted  their  votes  in  a 
hurry,  and  then  did  what  they  could  to  shut  out  the  Aimazanistas. 
Cardenas  hlmaelf  was  unable  to  vote  because  the  polls  in  his  district 
were  clcaed  down  by  the  early  Avlla  Camachlstas.  who  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent  Almazan  forces  from  voting. 

In  other  places  democratic  processes  8\iffered  even  greater  re- 
verses. In  aome  States  the  Almazanlstas  were  prevented  from  voting 
at  all;  and  when  they  aaeembled  to  demonstrate  their  political  pref- 
erences, a  Shower  of  machine-gun  bullets  was  the  answer  of  "law 
and  order." 

Nevertheless.  Cardenas  serenely  declared,  after  personally  witness- 
ing the  melee:  "That  which  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  been  able  this  time  to  go  to  vote  freely  at 
the  polls,  and  that  they  have  exercised  themselves  in  true  civic 
sentiments.  This  is  Important."  To  the  extent  that.  In  spite  of 
every  form  of  intimidation,  the  people  had  gone  out  to  vote,  the 
President  was  right. 

But  if  the  old-line  politicians  had  failed  In  their  flrst   line  of 
defense  against  public  opinion,  they  were  determined  not  to  do  so 
in  the  second.     Large  masses  of  arnMd  men  were  moved  in  to  pro-    I 
tect  those  in  charge  of  the  Avila  Camachlstas  booths,  while    accord-    I 
Ing  to  a  statement  of  the  P.  R.  U.  N..  or  Revolutionary  Party  of    | 


National  Unification  of  Almazan.  the  Judges  of  the  Almazan  booths 
found  themselves  about  to  be  displaced  by  "gunmen  who  had  taken 
no  part  In  any  polling  place  or  function."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Almazanlsta.s  withdrew  with  their  votes  and  with  the 
notaries  accompanying  them  proceeded  to  do  their  own   ccunting. 

Thf  official  count  of  the  vote  was  to  be  made  by  Conprress  on 
August  15  and  announced  on  September  1.  By  July  13.  however. 
the  P.  R.  M  presented  its  preliminary  count  and  announced  that 
"The  people  cf  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  historic  destinv,  have 
responded  with  dignity  to  the  call  of  the  revolution.  General 
Avila  Camacho  is  the  President-elect."  These  figures  allowed 
Almazan  only  128.574  votes  for  the  entire  republic.  Sanchez  Tapta. 
the  third  candidate,  rccrived  a  count  of  14.046.  Avila  Camacho 
i.««u:d  supreme  with  2  265  199!  To  this  r-^ckoning.  the  P  R.  U  N 
replied  on  July  20  with  a  total  of  2.492,567  votes  for  Almazan.  with 
tlie  additional  note  that  "in  this  report  are  not  Included  the  votes 
which  the  •Impcsltionisf  party  (P.  R.  M  )  cor.ccded  to  General 
Almazan  in  its  false  computations  for  the  majority  of  its  booths 
were  illegally  installed,  and  therefore  all  the  vctes  deposited  in 
them  are  void." 

With  the  P.  R  M  still  in  the  saddle.  General  Almazan  decided 
that  the  only  healthy  thing  to  do  was  to  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try. On  July  17  he  left  the  capital  for  Vera  Cruz  and  from  there 
departed  for  Havana.  Thp  seme  day.  as  an  indication  of  what  was 
In  store  for  these  who  voted  for  Almazan.  the  P.  R.  M.  deputy 
Salvador  Ochoa  Renterla  declared  that  the  organization  of  em- 
ployees of  the  state  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  P  R  U  N 
by  Us  activities  during  and  after  the  elections,  had  rendered  Itself 
outlaw,  and  that  there  ccu'd  not  be  tolerated  "the  attitude  of 
employees  of  the  GoverniDent  who.  by  belonging  to  the  above 
named  Almazan  party,  tacitly  placed  themselves  in  a  po<=ltion 
antagonistic  to  the  government  for  which  they  work,  thus  com- 
mitting an  act  of  disloyalty  and  a  crime." 

Then  followed  the  detention  cf  leading  lawyers  and  personages 
who  had   sustained   the   Almazan   cause,   such   as   Eduardo   Neri 

Gllberto  Valenzueia.  and  Antonio  Soto  y  Gam-i  Threats  were 
m-^de  against  persons  of  independent  political  afflllations  In  the 
Federal  district,  political  meetings  and  other  reunions  of  a  similar 
character  were  prohibited.  Ridiculous  assertions  that  Almazan 
was  in  league  with  the  Nazis  next  appeared.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  E^mlllo  Acosta  declared  that  Almazanlsm  was  provoking 
an  armed  uprising.  * 

All  this,  of  course,  has  indicated  a  bad  case  of  Jitters  on  th»  part 
Of  the  P  R.  M.  politicians  and  Government  officials  The  large  vote 
for  Almazan  was  clearly  a  vote  of  opposition  against  the  Govern- 
ment even  more  than  a  sign  of  popular  approval  of  Almazan  him- 
self. If  a  tos5-up  were  made  between  the  two  candidates  perscnally 
many  ardent  followers  of  Almazan  might  concede  that  Avila  Ca- 
macho is  the  better  man.  While  there  Is  nothing  outstanding  about 
his  record,  the  latter  has  given  evidences  of  being  a  person  of  fairly 
conservative  Judgment.  His  public  statements  have  revealed  a 
strong  desire  to  unite  the  various  elements  of  what  he  calls  the 
Mexican  family:    and  to  woo  the  Catholic  vote,  after  an   era  of 

fife  i'^ea,'*nr'*'r„"fn  »",C«^h°l"=  institutions,  he  has  even  invoked 
the  Ideal  of  Christian  harmony.  But  the  fact  remains  that  his 
bakers  include  the  same  old  crowd  of  deputies  and  glinmln 
abominated   by    the   substantial    but    Inarticulate    element    oP^e 

Z'tZs  ol'^a^'bliid  'T^r'^^'l^  °'  ^^^  ^^"^  S:Tn"doubtJ?i; 
factions   of   a   blind   and    reactionary   character      But    bv    far    anrt 

^rge.    his    advisers    are    men    of    seasoned    Judgment    and    genuine 

patrloto.     To  suppose  that  the  triumph  of  Almizan  wctUd  iSi^  m 

someone  remariced    a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages  is  simply  t^l^o" 

the  free  and  enlightened  opinion  of  Mexicans  themselves  ^ 

Certain    American   sources    have    indicated    that    th*.    fhiir,.>,    »,o- 

injected    Itself   into   the   Presidential    campaign      There   ran  ^^^ 

allow  freedom  of  education,   his  candidcy   has   mSde   a   fa^oTahle 
impression  on  Catholics  at  large      But  the  fact  irthat   rh,fr!.K 
and    church    orgam^tions    have    kept    t^em^iv^    clllr    f^om  '^H* 
political  aspects  of  the  electoral  flght  ™*«*^«s    c*«^    ^rom    the 

It  is  true  that  Almazan.  althousrh  a  Mason    i«i  cnrrnnTiH^^  k 

lir^ol^  n"^^''?",*^  ''1'''  ^"^  ^-  ^  P^°"°-  'n  accordance  w' t5 
^r^?t^  mi?n  2£^H  ^^  Y"'^^'^  ^  *^*^  ^°  '^^^e  article  3  Of  the 
^^tVliJ,  ^^^^^    requires    socialist    educaUon.    and    would    un- 

doubtedly grant  great  tolerance  in  other  matters  rendered  ineealbv 
the  antirellgiGus  l.ws  of  the  country.     But  inasmuch  as  thernn 

u^""']""  J^J^'  "°^>'  Scripture  to 'the  Jacobin  or  ami-Cathoh^ 
liberals  of  the  country,  it  l.s  highly  doubtful  whether  he^r«r,^ 
force  shcrt  cf  revolution  could  lav  a  flnper  upon^hose  nthrr  ^Ln^^ 
lous  provisions  which  forbid  the  chur^^Tw^  ^n^  °SS^ 
assume  a  loeal  personality  H^upersj    ano   to 

Whether  Almazan  wiU  ri.sk  anything  comparable  to  revolution 
even  to  make  pjXDd  his  claim  to  the  President,  is  more  than  anv- 
one  can  say.  Evidently,  he  himself  has  been  'iix  6^uht^to  what 
to  do.  particularly  since  he  realizes  that  the  one  decivvP  vof- Tn\J 
w^ll  be  in  Washington.  While  the  elitora?  cJcdentTairof  P9 
deputies  and  50  senators  acceptable  to  the  P  R  M  weJe  belnl  It 
proved  in  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  new  "o^cm-  con«^%lt 
August  15  the  electoral  coUege  of  Almazan.  although  d^^Iar^ 
Ulegal.  met  secretly  but  gave  noUce  of  the  fact  to  Prwident  cS 
deaas     Almazan   had  meanwhile  announced  by  radio  from  Cub^ 

S^Lllf  whiS^'l",?  Z^  duty  m  repeating  to  r^v  count^en  m? 
promises  which  will  be  punctuaUy  fulfllled.  namelv  to  establish 
mysrir  on  December  1  as  Pr.^dent  of  the  Republic  resp«tmK  the 
almost  unanimous  mandate  of  the  electors  "    *^  "  '^«»P«="n«  toe 
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Jtist  how  this  will  be  done  Is  difficult  to  predict,  since  the  perma- 
nent commission  of  the  federal  congreae  Immediately  declared  his 
spjeech  to  l>e  subversive  and  asserted  that  It  is  "the  fullest  proof 
that  General  Almazan  and  the  party  which  supported  him  has  de- 
termined, without  any  secrecy,  to  prepare  a  movement  of  rebellion." 
Moreover,  the  declaration  of  the  Oovemment  Party  on  September 
1  and  of  the  congress  on  September  12  that  Avlla  Camacho  was 
president-elect  has  apparently  secured  the  blessing  of  Cardenas 
himself.  "The  law."  he  declared  In  his  annual  address  on  that  date, 
"empowers  the  legislative  bodies  exclusively  with  sole  powers  to 
decide  the  legitimacy  of  its  own  membership  and  of  passing  on 
elections  for  the  presidency." 

Various  possibilities  have  been  suggested,  including  establish- 
ment of  an  opposition  government  at  Monterrey;  but  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  coup  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  army. 
••The  army."  according  to  Cardenas,  "has  known  how  to  fulfill  Its 
duty  in  the  past,  and  will  comply  equally  In  the  present  and  the 
future."  The  rank  and  file  of  soldiers  are  rumored  to  be  In  favor 
of  Almazan.  while  the  higher  officers,  becau.se  of  their  political 
dependency,  are  linked  with  the  P.  R.  M.  regime.  It  Is  probable, 
however,  that  a  bold  move  against  Avlla  Camacho  by  a  few  high- 
ranking  officers  might  start  the  ball  rolling.  The  official  govern- 
ment Is  afraid  of  this  and  has  taken  extraordinary  precautions,  by 
tranfferring.  removing,  and  even  exiling  Individuals  in  military  com- 
mand, to  prevent  It. 

With  respect  to  a  final  solution  of  the  grave  problem  before  Car- 
denas, three  alternatu-es  are  possible.  Present  indications  are  that  he 
Intends  to  recognize  Avila  Camacho  through  recognition  of  the  Con- 
gress elected  by  tho  P  R.  M.  This  lmp>osltlon  will  have  the  effect  of 
deepenmg  present  popular  bitterness  and  national  cynicism;  but  if 
the  army  remains  firm,  there  Is  not  much  that  popular  opposition 
can  do  about  it.  Another  solution  would  be  to  void  the  official 
count  of  the  Avila  Camachlstas  and  impose  Almazan  in  accord  with 

the  clalins  of  the  independent  vote.  To  all  Indejjendent  voters  who 
pledged  themselves  to  Almazan,  this  would  t>e  a  satisfactory  solution. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  recount  of  the  national  vote  Is  practically  im- 
possible, for  obvious  reasons;  and  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  en- 
trenched politicians  of  the  P.  R.  M  would  accept  such  a  reversal 
without  a  fight  A  third  possibility  Is  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
prerogatives.  Cardenas  may  declare  the  elections  null,  and  have  Con- 
gress appoint  a  temporary  President,  perhaps  Sanchez  Tapla.  This 
would  mean  that  Cardenas  would  remain  In  power  for  another  2 
years,  when  elections  would  again  be  called.  This  might  be  a  satis- 
factory compromise  if  the  nation  was  wlUing  to  accept  It,  provided, 
of  course,  that  confidence  might  be  placed  In  the  subsequent 
elections. 

In  the  meantime,  there  remains  an  underciurent  of  tension  difficult 
to  describe  and  rendered  more  Intangible  by  the  confusion  of  princi- 
ples, loyalties,  and  aspirations  that  is  characteristic  of  large  sectors 
of  the  Mexican  public.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  division  of  inde- 
pendent civic  camps  is  an  important  element  playing  Into  the  hands 
of  Cardenas  and  of  the  P.  R  M.  and  making  united  opposition 
extremelv  difficult  and  ineffective.  On  the  other  hand,  this  factor 
represents  a  disruptive  force  In  national  life  with  possible  effects 
beyond  calculation.  Thus  side  by  side  with  Accion  Nacional.  which 
represents  a  nonpartisan  national  effort  to  create  intelligent  public 
opinion  in  line  with  genuinely  deniocratlc  processes,  there  are  other 
movements  of  a  less  frank  character  such  as  Slnarqulsm,  which 
speaks  of  peaceful  triumph,  but  refers  to  "the  orders  of  the  Chief," 
and  declares  itself  to  be  "strong,  young,  new.  wildly  enamored  of 
Mexico,  full  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  •  •  •  marching  forward, 
extinguishing   all   the   old.   decrepit,   vitiated   parties." 

The  problem  of  democracy  and  government  in  Mexico  along  party 
lines  is  serious,  largely  because  of  the  ease  with  which  large  masses 
of  Illiterate  voters  can  be  swung  Into  line  by  force  or  corruption, 
completely  nullifying  or  smothering  the  voice  of  the  educated 
classes  outside  of  organized  politics.  Commenting  editorially  on 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  elections,  the  Important  newspaper, 
H  Universal,  of  Mexico  City,  has  noted  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  election  of  Madero  In  1910,  the  people  have  not  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  freely  expressing  themselves  at  the  polls 
for  over  60  years. 

"We  have  always  been  obliged,"  this  editorial  stated  glumly,  "to 
defer  our  will  before  that  of  a  despot,  enlightened  or  not.  and 
usually  the  latter.  Our  politicians  of  flrst  rank  have  been  guilty  of 
fostering  and  promoting  a  false  political  conscience,  for  they  have 
placed  their  own  interests  on  the  electoral  tablets  above  national 
Interests,  and  for  these  they  have  sacrificed  the  best  directed  opin- 
ion and  the  future  of  the  Republic.  Very  few  can  escape  this 
accusation." 

It  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  hia  promises  and  good  inten- 
tions. Cardenas  has  failed  to  secure  the  exercise  of  civic  liberties 
upon  which  the  people  relied.  Unless  the  answer,  however,  is  rever- 
sion to  the  old  cycle  of  civil  war.  bloodshed,  and  destruction,  the 
only  hope  of  democratic  triumph  in  Mexico  is  the  increased  effort 
of  enlightened  and  unselfish  elements  in  the  task  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  the  formation  of  intelligent  public  opinion.  In  this  labor 
and  toward  this  objective  there  must  be  Increased  sympathy  and 
assurance  from  the  side  lines,  notably  in  the  United  States,  that  our 
interest  In  the  promotion  of  democracy  is  a  sincere  desire  and  not 
merely  a  convenient  slogan.  In  large  part  the  future  of  Mexico  as 
a  democracy  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  "good  neighbor." 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  published  .'ecently  in  the  Washington  Star: 

Veto    Inaction     Seen    Bar   to    AoJotrRNMENT — Lawtebs    Conteni. 
CoNSTrruTioN  Calls  fx)r  Disposal 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Constitutional  lawyers  are  saying  that  Congress  cannot  adjourn 
next  week  without  acting  one  way  or  the  other  on  a  bill  which 
President  Roosevelt  vetoed  last  summer  and  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  over  that  veto. 

The  bill  is  of  constitutional  Importance  Itself  because  It  provides 
that  the  attorney  general  of  any  State  government  may  lnterven»s 
In  a  suit  in  Federal  courts  wherever  the  State's  Interest  may  be 
Involved.  But  the  question  of  whethe:  Congress  may  adjourn  with- 
out acting  in  a  vetoed  bill  may  prove  even  larger  In  significance. 

The  Constitution  uses  the  word  "shall"  and  not  "may"  In  order- 
ing Congress  to  •onslder  a  bill  tiiat  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent     The  exact  language  Is  as  follows: 

"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law.  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  It,  but 
If  not  he  shall  return  It.  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It. 

"If  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill.  It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  It  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  If 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House.  It  shall  become  a  law." 

passed  over  veto  bt  housi 

The  above  constitutes  a  mandate  upon  Congress  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  Presidential  veto,  that  is.  to  take  some  action. 
The  bill  In  question  was  vetoed  on  June  10.  It  was  repassed  on 
August  5  last  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  253  to  46.  which  Is  more" 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted 
either  to  table  the  bill  or  to  take  It  up. 

The  measure  has  the  support  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  the  president  of  which.  Lawrence  C.  Jones  of 
Vermont,  telegraphed  Chairman  Sumners  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  as  follows: 

"Enactment  of  Satterfleld  bill  Is  merltorlotis  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  cf  our  dual  system  of  government.  The  States  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  argument  In  all 
cases  where  the  constitutionality  of  a  State  law  Is  attacked.  Only 
under  such  procedure  can  the  courts  be  Intelligently  informed  and 
the  States  be  protected  against  usurpation  of  powers  strictly  within 
their  sphere  of  government." 

The  foregoing  message  came  after  the  Presidential  veto  and  It 
was  Infiuential  in  persuading  the  House  to  disagree  with  the 
President  on  the  subject,  in  the  veto  message.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  pre- 
sumably on  the  advice  of  the  Justice  Department,  argued  that  the 
bill  "Invites  the  States  to  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  to  attack 
the  exercise  of  any  Federal  p>ower  Impairing  or  abridging  any  gov- 
ernmental p>ower  asserted  or  exercised  by  the  States  or  by  any  of 
their  agencies,  officers  or  employes." 

MANDATORY    PROVISION    WANTED 

The  President  contended  that  the  courts  already  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  allow  the  States  to  intervene  in  private  suits 
where  constitutional  questions  affecting  State  governments  may 
arise,  but  it  is  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  by  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  the  same  discretionary  power  existed  for  years  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Intervene  in  pri- 
vate suits  affecting  Federal  laws,  and  yet  the  present  administra- 
tion Insisted  in  1937  on  seeing  that  the  rule  was  made  mandatory 
and  not  discretionary. 

There  is  a  large  principle  involved.  The  courts  may  be  filled  with 
men  who  are  conscientious  partisans  of  the  Federal  power  as  the 
paramount  Instrumentality  of  government  and  they  will  refuse  to 
see  the  argument  of  the  State.  But  under  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  States  are  given  the  right  to  Intervene  as  an  authority  from 
Congress  itself,  and  hence  no  Judge  can  keep  a  State  government 
cut  when  the  trial  of  the  issues  starts. 

The   President.   Judging    by   the   veto   message,    apparently    would 
have  been  willing  to  sign  a  measure  which  limited  Intervention  to  ' 
cases  in  which  State  siatutes  alone  were  aSected.  but  this  would 
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not  dlspoae  of  the  rtght  of  a  State  government  to  Intervene  in  a 
private  case  where  an  Individual  Insisted  that  Federal  power  was 
Invading  hU  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  State  whose  authority  seemed 
to  be  connictlng  with  that  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

PRXczDcrr  possiblx 

Congress.  In  passing  the  bill  of  Representative  SATTEarnxo,  of 
Virginia.  In  the  ttrst  Inatance.  and  the  Hoviae  in  voting  irrespective 
of  party  to  disregard  the  veto,  has  taken  a  generous  position  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  going  back  to  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  an  arbiter  not  merely  between 
the  citizen  and  the  Federal  Government  tout  as  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Ocvemments  where  the  conflict  arises  out  of  Issues 
Involving  private  litigants. 

To  grant  the  reqiiest  of  the  State  governments,  whose  attorneys 
general  by  overwhelming  vote  now  plead  for  a  day  in  court  where 
their  Interests  are  affected.  Is  to  forward  the  cause  of  democratic 
government,  but  tf  Congress  next  week  neglects  to  act  on  the  bill, 
either  by  approving  or  disapproving  It,  It  would  seem  to  be  a  direct 
Violation  of  a  constitutional  mandate.  Such  a  precedent  may  fur- 
nish an  interesting  oonunentary  on  the  manner  In  which  funda- 
mental r%bts  are  being  neglected. 


The  Petroleum  Industry  and  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  Tuesday.  November  19,  1940  ' 


ADDRMBS  BY  GEOROE  A.  HILL.  JR..  DIRECTOR.  INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA:  VICE  PRESIDENT 
POR  PRODUCTION.  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
George  A.  Hill.  Jr..  before  the  East  Texas  Chapter  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  at  Kilgore,  Tex.,  October  9. 
1940: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  you  have  complimented  me 
greatly  by  Inviting  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  world's  greatest  oil  field,  to  discuss  with  you  a 
subject  that  la  of  most  serious  concern  to  each  of  us,  the  petrcleiun 
industry  and  naMonal  defense. 

The  will  to  serve  effectively  Is  almost  universal. 

ESch  of  you  Is  eagerly  straining  at  the  leash,  awaiting  aflhrma- 
tlvc  command. 

The  desire  to  maJce  a  helpmi  and  tangible  contribution  to  the 
national  program  of  rearmament,  and  Industrial  preparedness.  Is  the 
Immediate  rerult  of  the  true  patriotic  Impulse  that  animates  each 
of  you. 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  plan  which  we  must  implement, 
activate,  and  scrupuloiialy  effectuate  must  be  conceived,  directed, 
and  coordinated  by  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  SUtes— the  President  of  the  United  States— and 
hla  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  and  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  the  Military  Establishment  engaged  in 
preparedness  for  national  defense. 

The  guiding  principle  that  should  be  clung  to  tenaciously  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  In  his  message  to  the  American 
Legion  on  September  23.  when  he  stated  the  following  fundamental 
truths : 

"We  now  find  abroad  serloiis  conflict  between  those  who  wish  for 
peace  and  free  government  and  those  who  wish  to  destroy  It.  The 
test  of  strength  has  gathered  force  and.  whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
today  It  constitutes  a  threat  against  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
We  all  hdd  dear  our  American  way  of  life  with  our  individual  and 
national  freedom.  We  must  protect  It  against  any  form  of  aggres- 
sion which  may  endanger  it." 

We  of  the  oil  Industry,  devoted  as  we  are  to  freedom  of  Initiative. 
free  competitive  enterprise,  and  free  American  Institutions  applaud, 
with  one  voice,  the  affirmance  by  the  President  of  the  national  will 
and  purpose  to  preserve,  and  to  protect,  against  all  aggressors,  "cur 
American  way  of  life  with  our  individual  and  national  freedom  " 

We  subscribe,  utterly  and  completely,  to  this  guiding  declaration, 
and  seek  its  further  definition  as  applied  to  the  oil  industry. 

J\>rtvinately  for  aU.  tlie  policy  of  the  Government,   after  adequate 

Study  and  deliberation,  has  been  given  precise  definition.  The 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  with  Its  patriotic,  highly 
qualified,  and  dlstlngiUshed  personnel,  on  August  31.  and  September 
6,  1940.  respectively,  unanimously  agreed  to  and  adopted  12  gen- 
eral principles  governing  national  defense  contracts  and  also  fair 
labor  standard  requirements.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
in  giving  these  pcUcles  his  unqualified  approval,  transmitted  them 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en  September  13,  1940,  as 
documents  of  such  great  importance  that  (as  he  stated)  "the 
values  of  these  policies  and  principles  to  the  Ctovermnent,  to  In-   ' 


duatry,  agricultvire.  labor,  and  to  the  country,  sectionally  and  as  a 
whole,  will  be  seen  at  once." 

"The  12  principles  which  the  Defense  Ccnunlsslon  laid  down 
for  awarding  the  billions  of  dollars  of  defense  contracts  are.  In 
brief,  as  follows:  Speed,  quality,  price,  geographical  distribution  of 
orders,  avoidance  of  tranaportatlon  congestion,  available  power 
facilltlefl.  labor  standards  and  supply,  effect  on  civilian  consumers, 
financial  responsibility  of  contractors,  their  past  experience  on  the 
Army's  "educational  orders."  their  "moral  responsibility,  and  main- 
tenance of  competitive  bidding  en  contracts  wherever  po&&tble.' " 

The  policies  and  principles  chart,  in  detail,  the  course  and  direc- 
tion for  free,  vigorous,  dj  naniic  and  patriotic  American  Industry  to 
follow  In  yielding  the  highest  degree  of  voluntary  cooperation  and 
coordinated  effort  with  the  admlnlstratlon"s  program  of  national 
defense. 

To  these  pclicles  and  principles,  I  am  confident,  the  oil  ind'jstry 
cheerfully  subscribes,  wholeheartedly  and  wlthcut  cavil   or  dissent. 

Translated  into  actual  and  effective  performance,  what  doe*  ad- 
herence to  these  principles  by  the  oil  industry  involve  In  tenna  of 
voluntary  cooperation  and  coordinated  effort? 

Plrst.  In  lending  full  and  effective  cooperation  to  national  de- 
fense, the  industry  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  conducting  Its 
"'business  as  usual"  along  the  general  lines  of  the  status  quo.  with 
such  deTiatlons  and  modifications  as  are  deemed  to  be  usefiil  and 
essential  In  the  promotion  of  national  defense  In  order: 

(a)  That  the  American  public  and  American  Industry  may  be 
efficiently  and  economically  supplied  with  petroleum  products  and 
services  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  business  life 
of  tlie  Nation. 

(b)  That  there  nuiy  be  a  continuance  of  normal  supply,  or  In- 
creased supply  of  tax  revenue. 

(c)  That  employees  of  the  oil  Industry  and  allied  Industries  may 
be  safeguarded  In  their  employment  and  In  the  hours,  the  wages, 
and  the  working  conditions  Incident  to  a  healthy  and  continuing 
Industry. 

(d)  That  the  employees  of  the  Industry,  after  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  training  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  military  and 
naval  services  of  the  Nation,  may  be  readily  reemployed  in  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  going  concern,  as  contemplated  by  law  and  by  the 
policy  of  our  Government. 

(e)  That  there  may  be  continuing  payments  of  rentals  and  royal- 
ties to  the  countless  farmers,  landowners,  and  others  whose  pros- 
perity Is,  In  substantial  measure,  dependent  upon  the  continuance 
of  that  phase  of  the  oil  business. 

(f)  That  present  employment  may  be  continued,  with  its  con- 
sequent benefits  to  not  only  the  employees  concerned  but  also  to 
the  areas  In  which  they  reside. 

(g)  That  the  general  contribution  of  the  petroleum  Industry  to 
the  national  Income  and  national  prosperity  be  not  diminished  or 
abated  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  national  economy. 

(h)  That  the  price  structure  be  not  Increased  or  distorted  so  as 
to  materially  Increase  costs  and  burdens  of  the  consuming  public. 

Second.  The  Industry  should  Increase  production  of  100  octane 
aviation  gasoline  and  be  in  a  position  to  supply  aviation  gasoline, 
motor  fuel,  and  other  petroleum  products  at  the  points  and  in  the 
quantities  desired,  for  the  safe  and  adequate  storage  of  reserve 
petroleum  products,  by  the  methods  and  in  the  manner  desired  by 
the  military  authorities. 

Third.  Methods  of  transportation,  such  a.s  gasoline  pipe  lines, 
should  be  built  to  the  east  coast  and  to  the  areas  and  with  the 
capacities  that  will  afford  the  safe,  prompt,  and  adequate  dispatch 
of  such  products,  with  the  elimination,  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
military  hazards  involved  in  the  unnecessarv  use  of  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  tankers  and  marine  equipment  constituting  more  vulner- 
able military  objectives  to  enemy  forces. 

Pourth.  The  effort  should  be  made  to  release,  as  far  as  possible 
the  burden  of  supply  that  might  be  excessively  laid  upon  marine 
equipment  that  In  time  of  war  or  other  national  emergency  mieht 
be  tisefully  devoted  to  more  direct  or  serviceable  naval  i^. 

Plfth  The  industry  should  employ  its  research  facilities  and  Its 
Ingenuity  In  relation  to  the  general  effort  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment Of  underground  storage  at  strategic  localities,  of  aviation  and 
other  gasoline  required  In  the  Government  plan  of  national  dffense. 

Sixth.  The  industry  should  aid  In  the  manufacture  of  toluol  in 
order  to  increase  American  production  of  TNT  and  other  petro- 
leum products  useful  in  the  munitions  preparedness  program 

Seventh  The  Industry  should  aid  national  defense  to  the  degree 
that  It  can.  considering  the  present  absence  of  plants,  and  the  long 
ttae  required  to  get  Into  production,  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rtjbber  from  petroleum  gas  and  Its  byproducts,  to  the  extent 
tiJ-\^f,'i^  *'"•  i"  «  P';a<^"cal  way.  help  to  serve  the  requirements  of 
i«I  ^'"'*^  establishment  of  the  United  States  and  of  American 
industry. 

T„5,5!ll^  J*^  allocation  by  the  Government  of  contracts,  for  the 

purposes  of  national  preparedness  and  defense,  to  various  units  In 

r!^^^^;^^^*  .^  ^  accommodated  and  adjusted  in  relation  to 

rt^^tL  ^^  Ik      ^""^  r-^"^-^'  economic  relationships  will  not  be 

SI  .7i,«ti,  ?.?»f  ^"""    ^""^  °°""'*'  "'"^"'^^  o'  t»^e  industry  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  special  situations  thereby  created 

/ 'f^^"^?  *^^  '"  ^^^''■y  ^^'P^ul.  sympathetic,  and  practical  way 
Stit      *^P'°y^^   enlisting   in   the    National    Guard   of   the   United 


Co'r'pl  ^t^h^uTj^Stafes  '"''^  *"  ''''  ^^'  ''^^-  ''"^  **^^  **-^- 
(c)    Employees   applying  for   courses  of   tralnlnR   In   the    trainlna 

m.nf„'rf '"n'^'^'^^y  ''''  ^^'"y-  ^^^  ''^^-y-  '""^  Alr^doVrand  o"K 
military  and  naval  services  of  the  United  States. 
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(d)  Employees  who  are  enrolled  and  who  become  engaged  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  through  the  application  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

(e)  Employees  who  shall  enlist  in  tbe  borne  guards  under  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 

(fi  Emplojrees  whose  assistance  Is  sotight  by  the  use  of  all  or  a 
part  of  their  time  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(g)  By  cooperating  with  the  varknu  agencies  of  the  Government, 
in  making  reports  and  furnlahlng  infcnnaUon  designed  to  promote 
tbe  hatlonal  defense  and  tbe  Government's  program  of  preparedness. 

(h)  By  the  rendition  of  loyal,  whole-hearted  and  patriotic  coop- 
eration to  aU  public  and  private  agencies  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  whom  tias  been  committed  the  task  and  responsi- 
bility of  providing  relief  to  tbe  (lq;>endent  and  disabled;  securing 
national  unity  and  moral  preparedness,  as  well  as  physical  and 
financial  preparedness;  and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  of  free  American  institutions. 

Tenth.  In  order  that  the  presently  developed  underground  supply 
of  proven  oil  reserves,  amounting  to  eighteen  and  one-half  bllltcns 

of  barrels,  may  not  be  diminished,  a  reasonable  program  of  ex- 
ploration, by  the  use  of  wildcat  wells  and  the  various  arts  em- 
ployed in  the  fiiMllng  of  new  oU  reserves,  should  be  continued. 

In  thla  connection.  Attorney  Oeneral  Jackson  observed,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1940,  that  "the  very  fact  that  In  considering  national 
defense  we  begin  to  calculate  tlie  life  of  our  oil  reserves  In  such 
small  figures  is  an  ominous  sign  fof  national  defense  and  for  our 
economic  life."  To  illustrate  tliat  this  viewpoint  is  not  In  accord 
With  prevailing  and  Informed  opinion.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  here 
record  brlefiy  some  factual  material  with  reference  to  oil  reserves 
and  the  Industrj-'s  place  In  our  national  economy,  viz: 

Oil  reserves:  In  1915,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mated oil  reserves  of  seven  and  one-half  billion  barrels  in  all  known 
and  possible  oil-bearing  acreage  by  whatever  method  produced,  but 
since  that  estimate,  over  19.000.000.000  barrels  have  been  actually 
produced,  and  the  latest  estimate  of  proven  oU  reserves,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940,  is  approximately  eighteen  and  one-half  billions  of 
barrels  of  oil.  In  1925  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  estimate 
of  proven  oil  reserves  recoverable  by  flowing  and  pumping  methods 
then  in  use.  was  5,000.000.000  barrels,  and  yet  fourteen  and  one- 
half  billion  barrels  have  been  produced  since  that  date,  with 
proven  recoverable  reserves  of  eighteen  and  one-half  bUllon  barrels 
as  the  current  estimate. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  In  Chi- 
cago in  November  1937  I  reviewed  previous  and  successive  esti- 
mates of  reserves,  and  proudly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  Committee  on  Reperves  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1937.  estimated  the  proven  oil  reserves  at  13,000,000.000 
barrels;  and  yet  nearly  4.000.000.000  barrels  have  been  produced  In 
the  Intervening  period  and  the  present  estimate  of  future  proven 
reserves  of  eighteen  and  one-half  billion  barrels  is  twice  the  theo- 
retical residue  of  the  1937  estimate. 

This  almost  unbelievable  achievement  ootild  only  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  ever-lncreaalng  Improvement  In  petroleum  tech- 
nology and  the  associated  sciences  and  the  great  advances  made 
In  the  field  of  geophysics  and  in  tbe  art  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. 

Place  in  national  economy:  The  Invested  capital  In  the  Industry 
is  $14,500  000.000.  with  an  average  of  $14,500  per  employee.  A  recent 
carefully  prepared  memorandum  on  this  subject,  by  specialists 
engaged  In  making  a  study,  records  that  "during  the  past  18  years, 
while  the  oil  Industry  was  earning  a  total  of  $4,200,357,974.  It  was 
paying  a  totsl  tax  bUI  of  $11308.484.000— almost  three  times  as 
much.  The  four  billion  paid  to  the  stockholders  represented  a 
return  of  about  2  percent  a  jrear  on  their  average  Investment  of 
$11,000,000  000.  while  tbe  $12X)00.000.000  that  went  for  taxes  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  6  percent  of  the  same  invest- 
ment." 

These  facts  all  show  that  the  petioleiun  Industry  functions  pri- 
marily not  as  a  profit-making  enterprise  for  the  enrichment  of  Its 
stockholders  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  employees,  stockholders, 
consumers,  and  the  public. 

Eleventh  The  industry  should  employ  to  the  fullest  extent  all  of 
its  appropriate  research  facilities  for  the  development  and  adapta- 
tion of  any  product  or  byprodtxrt  of  the  industry  for  either  defen- 
sive or  offensive  purposes. 

Twelfth.  The  maximum  of  service  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  preparedness  can  be  rendered  without  resort,  at  this  time,  to 
experimentation  and  to  the  development  and  employment  of  new 
controls  During  the  past  7  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years  ante- 
rior thereto,  there  has  evolved  a  body  of  law  under  our  constitutional 
system  which  are  In  the  furtherance  of  conservation,  the  ellmina- 
tlcn  of  waste,  the  accommodation  of  production  to  market  demand 
the  denial  to  Interstate  and  foreign  markets  of  illegal  production! 
the  scientific  determination  ot  national  consvimptlve  requirements, 
the  translation  Into  workable  relatksnah^  of  the  various  State  reg- 
ulatory authorities,  the  Interstate  Compsct  Ck>mmtsslon.  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  the  authorities  admimsterlng  the  Connally  Act.  all 
Of  Which  have,  through  actual  experience,  demonstrated  their  utility 
and  worth  and  have  become  reasonably  efficient  processes  These 
uws.  and  the  cooperation  of  the  industry,  liave  served  to  maintain 
the  integrity,  continuity,  and  servlcesbUlty  of  this  great,  free.  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  which  Is  susceptible  of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effec- 
tive mobillEatlon  for  all  of  the  essential  requirements  of  national 
defense,  without  the  necessity  of  the  Imposition  of  any  authoritarian 
control  There  Is  no  phase  of  service,  to  the  most  exact  require- 
ments of  national  defense  and  national  preparedness,  useful  for  the 
quick,  falthlul.  efllclent.  and  patriotic  discharge  of  the  highest  obli- 
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gallons  of  citizenship,  that  cannot  be  supplied  through  the  volun- 
tary BCTXice  and  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  oil  Industry  under  the 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  tiia 
National  Defense  Advisory  Ccmmissicn. 

Thirteenth.  Unless  otherwise  restrained,  the  industry  should 
continue  lU  efBcient  operation  at  low  cost  under  Its  present  organ- 
ization, without  divestiture  of  the  essential  elements  to  its  inte- 
grated operation  Just  as  clearly  and  as  definitely  as  ttie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  recognized  that  many  years  of 
experience  and  evolution  in  the  oil  industry  have  demonstrated  that 
the  integration  of  various  units  in  the  indiistry  has  become  "a  facil- 
ity of  industrial  progress  "  it  ts  recognised  that  the  evolution  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  (1917-18)  was  tbe  continuing  demonstration 
that  American  Industry  needed  to  be  integrated  with  tbe  war  and 
preparedness  program  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
that  emergency,  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefits  of  co- 
ord na  ted  effort.  However,  the  oil  industry  during  1917  and  1918 
was.  In  all  Important  respects,  as  related  to  the  war  effort,  differ- 
ently circumstanced  from  its  present  highly  developed  status 

The  War  Industries  Board  (1917-18)  found  it  necessary,  after 
varying  experiences,  to  establish  "a  single  authoritative  purchasing 
agency  •  Oil  was  then  rated  as  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
there  was  a  scarcity,  and  which  was  vital  to  national  defense,  and 
it  had  appeared  upon  the  "clearance  lista"  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.     ConsequenUy.  it  had  a  wide  fluctusUon  in  cost  price. 

Today  the  condition  of  the  industry  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  conditions  that  existed  In  1917  and  1918,  as  will  be  more 
explicitly  referred  to  hereinafter.  Ukewlse  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram today  begins  with  a  single  procurement  division  with  real 
Buthorlty  in  centralizing  purchases;  and  aviation  gasoline,  motor 
fuel,  fuel  oil,  lubricating  oils,  and  other  petroleum  products  are 
available  in  any  desired  quantity,  and  in  the  precisely  desired  qiud- 
Ity,  at  fair  prices,  and  at  the  times  and  places  indicated,  through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  an  abimdantly  and  fully  prepared 
Industry. 

The  War  Industries  Board  of  1917-18  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  the  possible  conversion  of  plant  facilities,  in  various 
Industries,  to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  Today  the  plant 
facilities  of  the  oil  industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  1917-18,  are  multiplier!  In  number,  quantity  output 
quality  output,  diversification  of  output,  lessened  cost,  tremen- 
dously enhanced  supply,  and  great  decentralization  and  variety  of 
locality  that  greatly  simplify  and  strengthen  "any  administrmtive 
conversion  of  the  processes" ';  and  this  is  already  proven  by  tlie 
demonsuated  willingness  of  units  In  the  Industry  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  production  of  war  »tw1 
preparedness  essentials. 

The  present  status  of  general  preparedness  of  the  oil  indtistry 
was  admirably  summed  up  by  W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  on  August  23,  1940. 
in  an  address  before  the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commission  at 
Oklahoma  City,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Petroletmi-powered  wings  in  the  World  War  gave  combatanta  new 
aerial  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  Internal  combustion  engines 
transformed  tractors  Into  military  juggemauta  called  tanks  Trucks 
replaced  horses  as  motive  power  for  artUlery,  and  transported  troops 
ammunition,  and  supplies  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  earlier  wars' 
Oil -burning  vessels  gave  marine  forces  new  speed  and  fiexlblMty  at 
operation.  After  the  World  War  was  ended  It  was  freely  said  that 
'the  Allies  fioated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil.' 

"The  number  of  producing  oU  wells  in  the  United  States  Is  nearly 
twice  that  of  two  decades  ago.  New  wells  can  be  drlUed  at  five  times 
the  speed  of  10  jrears  ago. 

"Proven  reserves  of  crude  oU  in  the  United  States  are  estimated 
to  be  nearly  three  times  greater  than  those  of  1917.  New  fields  are 
being  developed,  and  new  techniques  are  restoring  old  fields  to  pro- 
duction. Extraction  methods  are  now  known  to  make  available 
substitute  sotirces  of  supply  from  bituminous  coal  and  oil  shales. 

"Since  1917  the  number  of  petroleum  refineries  has  been  doubled 
Their  capacity  has  been  multipUed  by  4.  Stocks  of  essential  prod- 
ucta  are  2  to  10  times  as  large  as  in  1917,  and  storage  capaci- 
ties correspondingly  greater.  Land  transportation  facilities  are 
more  than  twice  as  extensive.  Marine  transportation  equipment  Is 
8  times  as  large.  There  are  6  times  as  many  local  storage  planta 
and  16  times  as  many  roadside  outleta." 

In  the  last  10  years  the  Industry  has  drilled  212.379  wells:  greatly 
increased  steel  storage  faculties;  accumulated  18 '4  billion  barrels 
of  proven  recoverable  reserves;  maintained  a  high  rate  of  im- 
provement In  refining  technique,  with  -corresponding  plant  Im- 
provementa;  constructed  countless  miles  of  new  oU  and  gasoline 
pipe  lines;  Instituted  the  best  conservation  practices  in  oil  pro- 
duction, with  Improved  and  more  economical  drilling  methods; 
made  marked  improvoment  in  tbe  methods  of  oil  finding  and 
extended  successful  search  for  oil  into  new  areas,  both  laterally 
and  In  depth;  increased  employment  and  improved  wages,  hour*, 
and  other  working  conditions;  maintained  excellent  labor  rela- 
tions and  reasonable  stability  from  an  Investment  standpoint;  has 
continued  the  operation  of  marginal  or  stripper  wells  In  the  older 
producing  States,  Including  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Dlinola, 
Indiana.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  the  older  fields  of  Texas;  and 
demonstrated  the  high  degree  of  flexlbUlty  In  redLstributijag  z«- 
strlcted  production  to  meet  changed  conditions  due  to  rarjlng 
returns  of  consumption,  discovery  of  new  pools  and  new  areas,  and 
changing  market  demand  for  different  types  of  producta. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  factual  review  of  present  conditions  In 
the  oil  industry,  and  tested  strictly,  and  with  rigorous  accotmt- 
ablllty,  by  the  standards  and  objectives  set  by  the  National  Defenat 
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Advisory  Commission  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  maintained,  with  contldence.  that  the  oil  Industry  Is  fully 
capable,  and  entirely  willing,  by  voluntary,  patriotic  cooperation 
(and  without  the  unnecessary  and  corroding  Influence  of  authori- 
tarian control  and  compiilsion)  to  achieve  the  12  objectives  of  the 
Defense  Commission  program,  viz: 

( 1 )  Speed  In  delivery; 

(2)  Proper  quality; 
<3)    Fair  price; 

(4>    Protection  of  consumers; 
(5)   Fair  labor  relations; 

Decentralized  service  as  required; 

Financial  responsibUity  on  commitments; 

(8)  Avoidance   of   congestion    of    transportation    facilities; 

(9)  Adequate  power  facilities  available  for  the  national -defense 
engagements; 

(10)  Obedient  respect  for  "preferences  granted  to  firms  having 
experience  with  so-called  educational  orders; 

(11)  "Moral  responsibility  and  honest  and  sincere  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  producing  what  Is  called 
for"; 

(12)  Competitive  bidding 

Likewise,  the  labor  policy  of  the  Defense  Commission  can  and 
will  tie  carried  out  by — 

( 1 )  Increase  In  production  of  materials  required  by  our  armed 
forces  and  the  assurance  of  adequate  future  supply  of  such  materials 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  production  of  supplies  for 
the  c.vUlan  population; 

(2)  Reduction  of  unemplojrment  emphasized  In  every  practical 
way  as  a  factor  In  plant  ezp>an&lon; 

(3)  Avoidance  of  excessive  hours  in  the  workweek,  and  where 
necessary  "payment  of  overtime  in  accordance  with  the  local 
recognized  practices"; 

(4)  Compliance  with  Federal  statutory  provisions  affecting  labor 
relations,  hours  of  work,  wages,  workmens  compensation,  safety, 
sanitation,  etc.; 

(5)  Adequate  provisions  for  health   and   safety  of  rmploye^s; 

(6)  Utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  local  and  United  States  Govern- 
ment emplojrment  service; 

(7)  Avoid  discrimination  because  of  age.  sex.  race,  or  color; 

(8)  Make  available  adequate  housing  facilities 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  have  prescribed  the  policies  and  principles  as 
previously  reviewed. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  service  have  thus  been  officially 
promulgated. 

The  choice  is  voluntary  service  or  eventual  conscription. 

The  oil  industry,  regardless  of  the  alternative,  not  merely  elects, 
but  with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  and  patriotic  devotion  volun- 
teers for  service  to  the  Nation,  for  the  duration. 

In  conclusion,  may  I.  on  this  significant  day  of  celebration,  pay 
deserved  and  sincere  tribute  to  Dad  Joiner  who.  in  the  true  pioneer- 
ing spa-it.  d  scovered  this  greatest  single  reservoir  of  national 
wealth.  No  chart  of  government  pointed  the  way.  No  managed 
economy  underwrote  the  risk.  No  authoritarian  regulation  meas- 
ured the  prospect.  No  bureaucracy  supplied  the  incentive,  by  man- 
date or  t>oimty;  and  not  even  contemporaneous  geologic  concept 
furnish  the  Inspiration.  The  true  spirit  of  the  pioneer — the 
lndep?ndent  enterprise  of  a  free  American  citizen  who  still  believed 
In  and  cherished  the  opportunities  that  America  affords:  the  same 
courage  and  self-reliance  and  indomitable  will  that  conquered  the 
wilderness  of  earlier  years,  that  peopled  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains t)eyond  the  far  horizons  for  the  beneficent  uses  of  America 
tcday.  that  atlU  guide  and  animate  and  propel  the  sturdy,  pioneering 
Americans  of  this  day.  for  whom  the  simple  frontiers  of  our  pioneer 
fathers  have  been  multiplied,  many  times  over,  in  Incalculable  num- 
ber, variety,  and  opportunity,  resided  in  the  spirit,  and  In  the  heart, 
and  the  wiU  of  Dad  Joiner.  Let  us  pray  that  these  United  States 
may  throughout  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  nurture  and  preserve, 
and  proudly  cherish  the  pioneer  and  let  his  courageous,  undaunted! 
and  unterrlfled  spirit  and  faith  forever  remam  the  heart  and  the 
core  of  free  America. 


Un-American  Activities 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  session  of  the  House 
on  October  10.  1940.  which  was  practically  the  last  session 
which  the  House  had  prior  to  its  recesses,  the  gentleman  from 
MissLssippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  saw  fit  to  make  some  remarks 
about  me  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad  taste.  He 
seemed  to  intimate,  either  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  or  that  I  did  not  display  sufficient 


patriotism  at  a  time  when  our  nationals  should  patriotically 
support  their  Government  and  Its  institutions. 

Such  a  charge,  of  course,  was  entirely  unwarranted,  and 
fiirthermore,  was  in  exceedingly  bad  taste.  Evidently  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  overlooked  my  own  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  movement  to  rid  this  country  of  its  objectionable 
elements,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  setting  myself  rjght 
with  this  House  and  putting  on  record  something  which  is 
by  now.  I  believe,  almost  accepted  as  an  axiomatic  historical 
fact,  permit  me  to  give  you  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
the  dates  and  pages  in  which  my  speeches  and  remarks 
dealing  with  this  menace  appear: 

Volume  77  (73d  Cong  .  1st  sess  )  : 

March  4  to  June  16.  1933;  Communism  Among  the  Negro  Race, 
page  2891. 
Volume  78  (73d  Cong  .  2d  sess  ) : 
Jfinuary  3  to  June  18.  1934: 

Nazi  Propaganda — radio  address,  page  1029. 

Investigation    of    subversive    propaganda    activities,    pages 

11074.  11075. 
Nazi  Propaganda :  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of.  pages 

4938,  4943,  4945.  4946. 
Testimony  of  witnesses  in  court,  page  4947. 
Volume  79  (74th  Cong  .  1st  sess  )  : 
January  3  to  August  26.  1935: 

Aliens  engaging   in  dissemination  of  foreign  propaganda, 

page  2906. 
Communism,  page  7843. 

Exten.sicn  of  remarks,  pages  7843.  7849.  8014. 
Foreign  governments,  page  11863. 
Reciprocal -trade   agreements  with   Germany,   pages   11861. 

11862 
Report  of  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  page  2668. 
Second-class  mail  matter,  pages  12683,  12684,  12685. 
Volume  80  (74th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  )  : 
January  3  to  June  20.  1936: 

Radio  address  on  current  attacks  on  immigration  legisla- 
tion, delivered  by.  page  7979 
Article  by  Rev   Walter  Carl  Subke,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  on  the  subject  of  Hitler's  liberty  movement    oaKe 
4757. 
Black  Legion,  pages  8707.  8708.  8709 

Correspondence  concerning,  pagrs  8707,  8709 
Deportation  of  allen.s  promoting  certain  propaganda   pages 

9973,  9974.  9975,  9978.  9980,  9983,  9984.  9985.  9986 
Employment  of  alien  seamen  on  American  ships,  oaees  7258 
7259.  *-     *'  6 

Volume  81  (75th  Cong..  1st  sess  )  : 

January  26.  1937:   Un-American  activities,  pages  430-435 

February  17.  1937:    Un-American  activities,  pages  1334-1337. 

March   15,  1937:    Nazi-lfm.  pages  2245-2249 

April  26.  1937:   Un-American  activities,  pages  3818-3822. 

June  21.  1937:  Execution  of  Helmuth  Hirsch,  pages  6106  6107. 

July  26.   1937:    Nazi  activities  in  the  United  States,  paees  7629- 

7637.  7640. 
July  29.  1937:   Subversive  and  un-American  activities  In  United 

States,  pages  7821-7822 
August  3.  1937:   Un-American  activities,  pages  8144-8151. 
August  9.  1937:   Subversive  activities,  pages  8557-8559 
August   19,   1937; 

Un-American  activities,  pages  9400-940fl. 

Un-Amertcan  Activities,  radio  address  on  March  29,   1937, 

Appendix,  page  665 
Un-American  Activities,  address  before  the  State  convention 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at  Asbury  Park,  N    J    May  2 
1937.    Appendix,    pages    1057-1058. 
Nazi  Activities  in  the  United  States,  radio  address  on  July 

9.  1937.  Appendix,  pages  1761-1763. 
Nazi  Activities  in  the  United  States   (extension  of  remarks 

on  July  28.   1937),  Appendix,  page   1897. 
Un-American  Activities  (extension  of  remarks)    page  2200 
Volume  82  (75th  Cong  .  2d  sess.).  dally: 

November  17.  1937:   Un-Americanlsm  Marches  On   (extension  of 
remarks).     Gives  a   list  of  public  speakers  and   agitators  of 
Hitler  movement  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif  ,  pages  187-189. 
November  23,  1937:  Un-American  Activities,  pages  456-462 
December   1,   1937:   Nazi  Propaganda  Imported  Prom  Germany 
pages  867-868.  ' 

Decemtjer  21.   1937: 

Nazi   Activities,   pages  2639-2644. 

Un-American  Activities  (extension  of  remarks),  oage  2725 
Volume  83  (75th  Cong.  3d  sess  >.  daily; 

January  25.  1938:  Un-American  Activities,  pages  1467-1470 
February  23.  1938:  Un-American  Activities,  pages  3158-3157 
February  28.  1938:  Un-Amer:can  Activities,  remarks  made  in  the 

House  on  February  24.  1938.  pages  3475-3476 
March  7.   1938;    Un-Amcrlcan   Activities,   remarks  made  In  the 

Hcuse   on   March    2,    1938,   pages   3987-3989 
March   21.    1938:    Congress    Must    Curb   Un-Amerlcanism    radio 

address  on  March   19.   1938.  pages  5052  5063 
April  18.  1938:  Un-American  Activities,  page  7234 
AprU  21,  1938;  Un-American  Activities. 
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Volmne  84  (ICth  Cong..  Ist  seas.).  January  3  to  August  5.  1939: 

Article  from  VolkB-Eco.  German  newspaper  regarding  Nazi  tac- 
tics. Appendix,  page  2169. 

Aliens; 

Deportation  of.  pages  732.   733.  734.    735. 
Registration   of.  pages  9532,   9537,   9538. 

Christian  Front — Fascist  organization.  Appendix,  page  4042. 

Civilian  Military  Organizations,  page  9532. 
Reference  of  bill  (H.  R.  5138).  page  9532. 

Committee    on    Immigration   and    Naturalizauon.    pages    3834. 
3835,  3836. 

Coughlin.  Charles  B..  Appendix.  pag«  4044. 

Dies  Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes,  pages  443.  444,  734, 
735.  1442.  10867. 

Extension  of  remarks,  page  5098. 

German-American  Bund  Activities,  pages  6316.  8317,  5318. 

Inunigraticn  Problem,  pages  443.  444. 

Kuhn.  Fritz,  pages  5316.  5317.  5318. 

Nazi  Bunds,  pages  2540.  2541. 

Nazi  Bund  Meetings  In  New  York,  pages  1884.  1885,  1886. 

Private  Military  Organizations,  pages  3060,  3061.  3062.  3063 

Un-Amencnn    Activities,   pages   732.   733.    734.    1442,    1445,    1884, 
1885.  1886.  2540;   Appendix,  pages  2169.  4042. 
List  of  so-called  Christian  I^ont  organizations.  Appendix, 

page  4042. 
Nazi  and  American  Elxchange  Students.  Appendix,  page  34. 
Reply  to  Mr.  Keefe.  page  2540. 

Von  Bohle.  Ernst  Wilhelm.  Nazi  leader.  Appendix,  page  2169. 

Weldefmaun.  Fritz,  Nazi  leader.  Appendix,  page  2169. 
Volume  85  (76th  Cong..  2d  sess  ) .  September  21  to  November  3.  1039: 

Letter  f  om  Jacob  Pankeii  on  arms  embargo.  Appendix,  page  70. 
Radio  address  on  American  neutrality  and  alien  ideologies 
by.  Appendix,  page  71. 

Alien  youth  movements,  page  536. 

Amer:can-Oerman  youth  moventent.  page  536. 
Articles  relative  to.  pages  536.  537. 

Dies   Committee   to   Investigate   Un-American    Activities,    page 
537. 

Foreign  agents,  page  524. 

Kuhn.  Fritz,  page  537. 

Un-American  activities,  pages  136.  637. 
Volume  86  (76th  Cong  .  3d  sess.).  January  S  to  October  11.  1940: 

Radio  addref's  on  problems  of  Congress  by.  Appendix.  r>age  53. 

Address  by  Justice  Jacob  Panken  at  the  Collsevun,  Chicago.  lU., 
on  human  rlphts.  Appendix,  page  373. 

Christian   Front  organization,  page  397. 

Dies  committee,  pages  397.  3S8,  399.  587. 

Hoover.  J.  Edgnr.  page  397. 

Un-American  activities,  pages  897.  398.  399. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization:  work  of.  pages 
2814,  2815.  2816.   2817 

Immigration  problems,  pages  2814.  2815,  2816,  2817.  2818. 

Immigration   and   Naturalization   Service   appropriations,   page 
3474 

Dies  committee,  pages  4311.  4312. 

Lit>erty  magazli.e,  article  by  a  Nazi  spy  In.  pages  4311,  4312, 
4313.  4314 

PafTrath.  Joachim— Nazi  Spy — pages  4311-4314. 

Representative?  in   Congress;   counting  of  aliens,  page  6687. 

American  activities,  pages  4311.  4312.  4313.  4314.  4315. 

Board   of  Trade  for  German- American  Commerce,  Inc.,  page 
6114. 

Names  of  officials,  pages  6114.  6115. 

Oommunlste:  bill  (H    R    8310)  to  deport,  page  6087. 

Legal  objections,  page  6087. 

German  Library  of  Information,  New  York  City,  page  6115. 

German  propa?»Bnda  agents  in  United  States,  pages  6113.  6114. 

Subversive   activities,   page   6113. 

Address  by  Jacob  Pankln.  New  York  City,  on  subject  of  totali- 
tarian ldeologle.s  and  the  war  In  Europe,  Appendix,  page  3071. 

Camp  Bcrewald  (Nazi  camp),  N.  J.,  page  7066 

Dies   committee,    page   7066. 

"Fifth  column"  activities,  page  6923. 

German-American    Bund:    Purchase   of   rifles  by.   page   6511. 

German  Library  of  Information,  page  6664. 
Pests  In  New  Jersey,  page  6511. 
Articles  and  letters,  pages  0064.  6665. 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  page  7067. 

National  Rifle  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C.  page  6511. 

Nazi  activities,  page  6923. 

In  New  Jersey,  page  7066. 

Nazi  propaganda,  page  6664. 

Reorganization   Plan  No.  V.  pages  6917,  6923. 

Subversive  influence,  page  7066. 

Editorial  from  New  York  Times  on  registration  at  aliens.  Ap- 
pendix, page  3535. 

Radio  address  on  "fifth  column"  activities.  Appendix,  page  3492. 

Aliens  admitted  prior  to  1917.  pages  7623.  7624.  7625,  7626. 

Aliens;  deportation  of  criminals,  page  7629. 

Bridges,  Harry  R  ,  deportation  of,  pages  7629,  8183,  8184 

National  defense,  supplemental  appropriation,  page  8085. 

Address   before   Nonsectarlan   Anti-Nazi    League    by.    Appendix, 
page  3866. 

Nazi  "f.fth  column"  in  United  States.  Appendix,  page  3966. 

Radio  Pddresa  entitled  'The  Good  and  Bad  Alien  In  the  United 
States."   Appendix,    page    4246. 

Bryant,  Dr.  Sohler.  page  9145. 


Volume  86  (7eth  Cong  .  3d  sess.) ,  January  3  to  October  11. 1940— Con. 

National  Rifle  Association,  page  9144. 

Nazi  agents,  purchase  of  rifles  by.  page  9144. 

Article  from  New  York  World-Telegram  relative  to  German  news 
reels,    page    9953. 

Radio  address  on  subverslTe  activities,  December  15,  19S3,  Ap- 
pendix  page  4827 

German  moving  pictures,  pages  9953.  9954. 

Subversive  Activities;  recommended  laws  to  prevent,  page 
9952. 

Article  from  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Nazi  propaganda,  page  11074. 

Letter  from  Henry  Hoke  relative  to  use  of  the  malls  by  foreign 
propagandists,   page    11070. 

Letter  from  Non-Sectarian  League  for  Americanism  on  German 
propaganda.  Appendix,  page   5307. 

Radio  address  by  Francis  Biddle  on  registration  of  aliens.  Ap- 
pendix, page   5316. 

"Fifth  Column"  Activities,  page   11070. 

Extension  of  remarks.  f>age   10783. 

National  Rifle  Ai^oclation.  pages  107^5.  10786. 

Nazi  propaganda,  pages  11070.  11071.  11072.  11073. 

"Antl-Delamation  League.  B.  B."  Appendix,  page  6443. 

Hercules  Powder   Co..  explosion  at.  page   12204. 

Nationality  Laws,   to  codify,  page   11943. 

Editorial  from  W.i.shington  Times-Herald  on  anti-Semitism, 
Appendix,  page  5867. 

List  of  subversive  organizations  and  their  officials,  pases  12376^ 
12380. 

Dies  committee,  pr.ge  12372 
Appropriation,  page  12672. 

German-American  Bund,  page    12376. 

Hercules  Powder   Co.   explrslon.  pages   12372,   12373. 

Nazi-bund  activities,  pnge   12376. 

Un-American  activities,  pages  12372,  12373.  12374.  12375. 

Immigration  Legislation,  pages  13529.  13530. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  menace  can  strike  Congress  only  with 
one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  in  my  own  capacity  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  It  was  constantly  my 
efTort  to  bring  about  a  clear  conception  of  Americanism  and 
thorough  loyalty  to  this  country  among  all  the  diversified  ele- 
ments which  compose  our  population. 

I  must  therefore  resent  and  emphatically  object  to  any 
slur  which  directly  or  indirectly  may  be  cast  against  my  own 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  I  believe  Congress  should  by  its 
clear  and  emphatic  action  prove  that  these  remarks  against 
me  are  resented  by  our  membership  as  a  slur  upon  thia 
House. 


'Bias"  of  the  Press  Debated  on  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  frtwi 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  18.  1940: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Noremlier  18.  1940) 
"Bias"  of  the  Press  Debated  ok  RAino — Ikviivc  Bkant  Bats  P»o- 

Wnxjtni  Nkwspapcrs  TUsToarED"  News  iw  Blecttoh  Camfaich— 

ARTHum  KaocK  Diftexs — TaAcn«o  Rise  or  Imfabtiaijtt,  H«  Holm 

Exceptions  Few — Acab  Sees  "Dmx,"  Pkesb 

Washingtow.  November  17. — ^The  virtues  and  sins  of  the  American 
press  were  debated  by  four  well-known  newspaper  writers  and  edi- 
tors here  tonight  in  Theodore  Gr&nlk's  American  Forum  of  the 
Air.  broadcast  over  a  Nation-wide  network  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System. 

The  subject  was  "the  Press  and  the  Presidential  Election."  and 
the  ."peakers  were  John  W.  Owens,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  E\enlng  Sun;  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal:  Irving  Brant,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  and  Arthur  Krock,  chief  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

lui.  Owens,  replying  to  recent  suggestions  that  newspapers  which 
opposed  President  Roosevelt's  reelection  should  fall  into  line,  re- 
marked that  one  ml^ht  suppose,  after  an  election  In  which  tbe 
tiurd-terxn    tradition    was    abandoned,    that    aU    who    believed    tn 
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democracy  would  welcome  an  opposition   press  as  one  meaoA  of 
holding  a  balance  In  national  life. 

"Secretary  Ickes  argues  that  a  newspaper  has  a  constituency  of 
readers  which  it  miist  ser\'e."  said  Mr.  Owens.  "When  that  con- 
stituency has  definitely  expressed  Its  will  at  the  polls  the  newspaper 
should  obey.  If  Mr.  Ickes  is  sound,  the  old  New  York  World  should 
have  surrendered  to  Croker  and  Murphy,  for  New  York  City  repeat- 
edly elected  Tammany's  candidates." 

DOMINATION    IS    DrNIXO 

Mr.  Agar  admitted  the  Justice  of  many  accusations  against  the 
prefs.  He  declared,  however,  that  it  was  not  domination  by  adver- 
tisers or  banks  or  other  outside  interests  which  injured  our  news- 
papers, but  the  newspaper  publishers  themselves. 

"The  press  is  not  unfree  as  in  totalitarian  states,"  said  Mr.  Agar. 
"It  is  merely  timid.  The  press  is  not  venal,  as  In  pre-war  Prance; 
It  is  merely  conservative  In  the  dullest  sense  of  that  word.  This 
timidity  and  dullness  are  breaking  the  Influence  of  the  press  and 
may  finally  endanger  its  very  existence.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
.the  public  will  long  8upp>ort  so  unimaginative  ami  so  boring  an 
Institution. 

"When  a  newspaper  was  very  small  business,  the  press  was  bold 
and  exciting.  Modem  inventions  have  made  a  newspaper  bigger 
and  bigger  business,  with  an  ever  larger  capital  outlay.  As  the  size 
of  the  enterprise  grew,  the  boldness  and  the  Intellectual  freedom 
dlminl.«hed. 

"So  the  trouble  with  the  press  Is  the  publishers.  As  they  became 
big  businessmen,  most  of  them  became  timid  businessmen." 

BRANT  CHARGES  BIAS 

Mr.  Brant  accused  pro-Willkie  newspapers,  and  specifically  the 
New  York  Times,  of  having  been  markedly  unfair  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  the  recent  Presidential  campaign. 

"The  editorial  position  of  newspapers  Is  relatively  unimportant 
If  they  print  the  news."  said  Mr.  Brant.  "But  in  this  campaign 
the  pro-Willkle  press  turned  itself  Inside  out  trying  to  elect  its 
candidate.  It  gave  the  Republicans  nearly  four  times  as  much  news 
space  as  the  Democrats.  It  played  news  up  and  played  it  down. 
suppressed  news  and  distorted  it.  to  aid  Willkie  and  injure  Roose- 
velt That  was  the  real  reason  why  the  President  took  to  the 
stump. 

"On  October  18  Arthur  Krock  published  a  column  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  defending  the  fairness  of  the  press.  I  measured 
the  news  and  feature  space  given  by  the  Times  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  favorable  to  each  party.  Willkie  got  71  percent.  Roosevelt 
29  percent 

"The  New  York  Times  will  rate  among  the  fairest  members  of 
the  Press-for-Wlllkie  Club.  Observe  how  this  relatively  fair  news- 
paper handled  campaign  news,  and  Judge  what  the  others  were 
like.  When  WendcU  Willkie  dedicated  a  new  building  for  his 
Consumers  Power  Co.,  of  Michigan,  his  name  appeared  seven  times 
In  a  New  York  Times  story  nearly  a  column  long.  Six  days  later 
the  Federal  courts  found  the  Consumers  Power  Co.  guilty  of 
Violating  the  Wagner  Act  by  fostering  a  company  union  and  in- 
timidating its  employees.  The  Times  gave  that  story  three  inches, 
without  Mr.  Willkie's  name.  And  what  sort  of  a  story?  It  said 
that  the  court  had  upheld  the  right  of  a  Labor  Board  examiner 
to  telephone  to  Washington.  I  could  talk  for  ten  hours  giving 
similar  instances  of  suppression  and  distortion  of  news  by  the 
free  and  impartial  American  press. 

"A  condition  like  this  Is  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy,  for  three  reasons: 

"1.  Owing  to  the  huge  investment  needed.  It  Is  practically 
Impossible  to  establish  new  newspapers. 

"2.  The  newspapers  are  permanently  allied  with  reactionary 
financial  Interests  whose  lavish  use  of  money  in  politics  is  in 
Itself  a  threat  to  self-government. 

"3.  This  combination  of  big  newspapers  and  big  money  can  be 
opposed  successfully  only  by  a  glamorous  personality,  and  .sconer 
or  later  a  choice  between  money  and  personality  will  lead  to 
disaster." 

GBOWTR  or  IMPABTIALITT  TRACED 

Mr.  ICrock  traced  the  development  of  impartiality  In  the  handling 
of  news. 

"Criticism  of  the  press  should  always  be  welcomed  by  the  press  " 
said  Mr.  Kiock.  "Generally  it  Is.  An  industry  conducted  by 
private  persons  which  enjoys  a  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom 
has  very  special  responsibUities.  Among  these  must  be  candor  in 
confessing  its  faults,  honesty  In  seeking  to  correct  them  and  all 
possible  fairness  In  the  news  columns. 

"More  and  more  the  dally  press  of  the  United  States  is  discharging 
these  responsibilities.  I  read  many  newspapers  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  campaign  and  the  exceptions  I  noted  were  few.  They  were 
well  understood  by  the  local  reading  public  and  steadily  exposed  by 
rival  newspapers.  So  far  as  the  New  York  Times  is  concerned  as 
Mr  John  Temple  Graves  2d  remarked  in  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  reader  who  did  not  look  at  the  editorial  page 
to  know  which  candidate  the  New  York  Times  was  supporting. 

"When  I  began  newspaper  work  more  than  30  years  ago  coloring 
the  news  columns  with  editorial  bias  was  the  usual  thing.  But, 
introduced  to  better  Jcviraalism  by  a  few  great  publishers,  the  public 
began  to  demand  it  everywhere.  Costs  of  providing  the  public  with 
more  news,  and  better  editorials  and  features,  grew  great.  Those 
papers  which  met  the  expensive  demand  necessarily  became  large 
commercial  enterprises. 

"automatic  CUCANSER  CllEU 

"But  this  expansion  served  as  an  automatic  cleanser  of  the  news 
columns.    The  papers  which  feli  by  the  wayside  were  as  often  those 


which  colored  their  news  as  those  which  were  Incompetently  man- 
aged. The  large  news-gathering  enterprises  which  have  succeeded 
the  small  organs  of  personal  Journalism  have,  in  most  Instances, 
discovered  that  existence  depends  on  the  honest  presentation  of  the 
news.  Their  very  size  has  nu'.llfled  the  pressure  of  advertisers  and 
reader  groups.  The  standards  of  publication  have.  I  think.  Improved 
much  more  rapidly  than  political  ones  and  those  of  other  businesses. 

"Wise  and  vigilant  criticism,  and  brisk  competition,  have  aided  in 
producing  this  result. 

"But  some  recent  criticism,  while  inces.sant.  has  not  been  well 
based.  One  critic  says  the  press  is  not  free  because  the  country 
twice  elected  Mr  Roosevelt  agaln-^t  the  tditorial  advice  of  a  growing 
press  majority.  He  traces  this  editorial  position  to  financial  pres- 
sure from  advertisers,  banking  controls,  etc.  The  render  Is  the  unit 
of  a  newspaper's  survival.  To  take  a  position  twice  successively 
which  a  popular  majority  disapproves  la  a  proof  of  independence. 
And  independence  is  the  manifest  of  freedom.  The  press  which 
tries  merely  to  please  a  majority  of  its  readers  by  its  editorial  p  j.sl- 
tion — that  is  the  shackled  press.  So  far  as  financial  pressure  from 
advertisers  and  banks  is  concerned.  I  have  seen  it  applied,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  succeed. 

human  faults  crriD 

"Since  newspaper  management  is  human,  human  faults  exist. 
But  such  critics  shrink  from  offering  thPlr  solutions.  That  Is  be- 
cause they  have  only  two — a  workers'  soviet  established  by  law  and 
afiSIiated  with  as  well  as  patronized  by  the  party  in  power;  or  out- 
right Government  control  of  the  press  by  license,  administrative 
policy,  or  both.     Either  solution  cancels  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

"To  know  the  faults  of  the  press  ask  the  press  itself.  These  in- 
clude newspaper  monopolies  in  a  community  which  are  maintained 
by  wrongful  business  methods:  acceptance  of  oflQce  in  normal  times 
by  publishers  or  editors  giving  to  the  donor  a  Hen  on  the  papers' 
opinions;  editors  who  pursue  cosmic  "causes."  Instead  of  sticking  to 
their  business;  publishers  who  deny  earned  promotion  to  skilled 
workers  and  give  their  best  editorial  places  to  charming  but  un- 
trained outsiders;  owners  who  make  no  provision  for  stock  pur- 
chase, even  nonvoting,  by  the  men  and  women  who  make  the  paper; 
news  executives  who  bury  corrections  cf  inaccuracies  which  were 
prominently  displayed;  publishers  who  comj)ete  for.  at  false  price.s. 
scurrilous  or  Irresponsible  features  because  the  public  seems  to  want 
them 

"The  public  can  be  rid  of  some  of  these  by  ceasing  to  read  the 
offending  newspaper  or  encouraging  a  competitor.  And  progress  in 
Journalistic  standards  half  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  my  own  time 
will  dispose  of  the  rest  ' 

AS  TO    NrWS-DISPLAT    RATIO 

In  the  rebuttal  following  the  main  talks.  Mr.  Krock  challenged 
Mr.  Brant"s  statement  that  the  New  York  Times  had  Iwen  unfair 
to  the  Democrats  in  its  news  coverage  of  the  recent  campaign.  As 
to  Mr,  Brant's  statement  that  on  October  18  and  19  the  New  York 
Times  gave  Mr.  Willkie  71  percent  of  news  and  feature  space 
devoted  to  the  Presidential  campaign,  compared  with  29  percent  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Krock  asked  Mr.  Brant  what  President  R<x).se- 
velt  was  doing  on  that  day  and  whether  he  had  been  campaienlnK 

"No."  said  Mr.  Brant. 

"Then  what  do  you  think  we  should  have  done  with  the  space — 
print  what  Roosevelt  should  have  said?"  asked  Mr    Krock, 

Mr.  Brant  countered  with  the  statement  that  he  had  kept  score 
all  week  and  that  the  average  percentage  of  space  given  the  Repub- 
licans was  69.5.  He  charged  also  that  the  New  York  Times  had 
sinned  even  more  grievously  in  the  amount  of  headline  space  on  the 
front  pages  given  to  the  Republicans. 

"Is  it  your  opinion.""  asked  Mr.  Krock,  "that  the  ownership  of 
the  New  York  Times  gave  orders  to  play  down  the  Democrats  and 
play  up  the  Republicans?"" 

"I  doubt  if  it  was  necessary,""  Mr.  Brant  an.swered. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  working  ncwspaf>ermen  on  the  Times 
themselves  decided  to  give  more  space  to  the  Willkie  campaign  than 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt?""  asked  Mr.  Krock, 

"Oh.  no."'  said  Mr.  Brant.  "They  were  working  under  economic 
pressure," 
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Dark  Days  Lie  Ahead"  and  "The  Fight  Is  Not 

Lost" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   K.^NSAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 


EDITORIALS      FROM      THE      CLAYTON       (MO)       WATCHMAN- 

ADVOCATE 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  Congress 
Missouri  wiU  be  represented  by  two  new  Republican  Members' 
In  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District.  Mr.  Walter  C  Ploeser 
wUl  succeed  Mr.  C,  Arthur  Anderson,    in  the  Sixth  District 
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Mr.  Wood  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Phil  Bknnett,  Missouri 
also  elected  a  Republican  Oovemor,  Mr.  Forrest  C.  Donnell. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Republican  successes  in  Missouri 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  rural  press  of  the  State.  At  this  time 
I  offer  for  the  Record  two  editorials  from  the  Watchman- 
Advocate.  St.  Louis  County's  largest  weekly  newspaper.  The 
editorials  are  entitled,  "Dark  Days  Lie  Ahead"  and  "The 
Fight  Is  Not  Lost." 

(Prom  the  Clayton  (Mo.)  Watchman-Advocate  of  November  1,  1940] 

DARK  DATS  LIZ  AHEAD 

For  the  last  century  and  one-baU  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  the  beneflts  of  Government  without  the  cru.shlng  cost 
ol  royalty  and  the  military  machines  maintained  by  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World. 

But  in  the  last  4  months  a  shadow  has  come  to  cloud  the  future 
of  our  country  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  huge  war  machine  that  carries 
In  its  wake  a  staggering  tax  burden  and  a  prospective  national  debt 
that  is  overwhelming  in  the  mere  contemplation. 

As  late  as  the  28th  of  May  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
press  conference,  allayed  the  misgivings  of  certain  newspapermen  by 
declaring,  'We  are  not  considering  the  drafting  of  men.  women,  or 
money,  but  are  simply  trying  to  spend  11.250.000.000  more  than 
normal.  "  Yet  less  than  90  days  thereafter  his  agents  in  Congress 
were  working  feverishly  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  not  only  authorize  the  drafting  of  men  but  would  also  carry 
full  authority  to  draft  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  conscript  its 
labor  and  industries. 

Much  of  this  must  program  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The  war 
machine  is  no  illusion  today.  It  is  l>eing  built  right  under  our 
noses,  and  in  its  building  there  are  unmistakabie  signs  cf  the  decay 
of  cur  so-called  democracy. 

In  his  Budget  message  of  last  Jantiary.  President  Roosevelt  sub- 
mitted estimates  of  $8,424,101,570  as  the  requiremenU  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1941.  The  expenditures  for  1940  were  $9,268.- 
338.000.  Hopeful  persons  looked  for  economy.  Witness  their  dis- 
appointment Since  January  supplementary  requests  to  Congress 
have  increa.sod  the  estimated  expenditures  for  this  year  to  more 
than  $13  000  000.000  with  additional  contract  authorizations  of  over 
•7.000.000,000  to  be  met  by  future  appropriations.  Meanwhile  the 
Treasury  Department,  through  new  tax  levies  and  the  retroactive 
application  of  an  excess-profits  tax,  hopes  to  realize  about  $6,500,- 
000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  sum  falls  about  50  per- 
cent short  of  expected  Federal  expenditures.  To  get  the  other  six 
and  one-half  billion  necessary  for  the  Government  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent obligations  in  cash  the  Treasury  must  again  call  on  the  money 
changers  whom  Candidate  Roosevelt  so  glibly  promised  to  drive  from 
the  temple  in  1932. 

With  the  national  debt  now  well  above  the  $44  000.000.000  mark, 
the  money  changers  will  now  supply  new  credits  to  lift  it  to  $50- 
000.000000  and  more  A  $50,000,000,000  national  debt  means  that 
more  than  a  billion  dollarsi  collected  from  the  people  finds  its  way 
Into  interest  each  year.  A  billion  dollars  in  Itself  is  a  sum  not  to 
be  sneezed  at  in  these  depression  days,  even  by  a  nation  of  131,- 
000.000  people. 

When  one  considers  that  this  billion  dollars  In  Interest  Is  only  the 
carrying  charge  of  profligacy,  one  wonders  when  the  debt  burden 
Itself  win  become  so  heavy  the  people  will  lift  it  by  repudiation. 
Small  wonder  that  under  the  circumstances  unfolding  before  our 
eyes  today  some  people  are  willing  to  embrace  the  illusion  that 
governments  of  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  dictatorship  type  are  more 
beneficial  to  their  people  than  our  domestic  dollar  despotism. 

Verily,  dark  days  lie  ahead  for  our  people. 


[Prom  the  Clayton  (Mo.)  Watchman-Advocate  of  November  8,  1940J 

THE    nCHT    IS    NOT    LOST 

Americans  who  have  «'aged  a  losing  fight  against  the  New  Deal 
and  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  cannot  afford  to  quit  the  battlefields 
without  further  resistance  to  the  corrosive  influences  that  are  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  constitutional  government. 

Out  of  the  bitterness  of  battle  a  revitalized  Republican  Party  mu.-t 
carry  on  Students  of  history  and  observers  of  politics  have  long 
since  predicted  the  New  Deal  would  not  survive  a  third  victory  at  the 
fKills     In  this  prediction  there  is  much  to  look  forward  to. 

No  goverT.ment  can  long  endure,  and  no  political  cMque  can 
permanently  control  the  destinies  and  the  lives  of  a  free  people 
when  normal  economic  processes  are  reversed.  The  New  Deal  victory 
of  las:  Tuesday  was  a  victory  of  bureaucracy  over  democracy.  It  was 
a  victory  of  little  dictators  and  political  machines  over  the  people. 
It  was  a  victory  of  the  gravy  twwl  and  the  pork-barrel  maestros 
over  the  farmers  and  worklngmen  of  the  Nation. 

And  as  the  battle  go»  s  on  In  Washington,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
courageotis  Joe  M/.rtin  rests  the  burden  of  leadership.  Joe  Martin 
can  he  depended  upon  in  this  the  people's  fight.  For  more  than  2 
years  he  has  ably  directed  the  Republican  minority  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  His  patriotism  and  uncompromising  Amcricanlsr.i 
have  been  tested  in  many  battles.  The  Republican  Party  and  the 
people  should  be  thankful  that  a  Jos  Masttn,  who  thinks  In  terms 
of  the  people,  still  wUl  t>e  the  minority  leader  in  Congress. 


Education  of  Children  of  Soldiers  and  Employees 
at  Military  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  EI-EMET'n'ARY  PRINCIPALS   ASSOCIATION  OP 
MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
resolution  calls  attention  to  a  serious  problem  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  acute  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  I  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  give  ample  consideratioB  to  this  situa- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtmON    PASSED    BY    THE    EI.EMENTAST     PRINCIPALS     ASSOCIATION     OF 
MONTSaXY  COUNTY   HEU)  AT  ASILOMAR  OCTOBER   19,    1940 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  children  of  soldiers  and  of  the  work- 
men constructing  camps  for  soldiers  have  come  and  are  stiU  com- 
ing to  our  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  children  arrive  after  budgets  are  made,  accepted, 
and  fixed:  so  if  districts  wish  to  raise  the  amount  of  their  budgets, 
they  cannot  do  so:  and 

Whereas  laiid  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  has  dimin- 
ished the  assessed  valuation  In  the  district  where  taxes  are  most 
needed:   and 

Whereas  the  State  has  found  it  necessary  to  decrease  county 
superintendent's  emergency  funds  tmtil  the  county  superintendents 
are  unable  to  cope  with  this  problem  and  the  local  school  districts 
are  unable  to  house,  equip,  and  supply  teachers  for  this  abnormal 
increase  in  our  schools;   and 

Wherca.s  these  children  often  are  not  residents  of  the  State 
forced  to  educate  them  but  are  rather  "Federal  children":  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  (1)  that  this  organization  go  on  record  as  requesting 
all  persons  who  might  be  instrumental  In  obtaining  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  educate  these  Federal  children  use  all  their  available 
power  to  get  these  much -needed  emergency  school  funds  allotted 
to  finance  school  districts  where  these  Federal  children  attend. 
These  funds  are  to  be  paid  In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  designated 
and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  or  change  the  State's  constituted 
authority  over  elementary  education. 

(2)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  elementary  and 
high  school  principal's  organizations  in  the  State  of  California 
through  tlielr  organization  papers,  all  principals  of  Monterey 
County,  all  school  beard  members  of  Monterey  County,  our  State 
senator  and  assemblymen,  and  our  Federal  Senators  and  Members 
cf  House  of  Representatives:   Be  it  further 

Resoli^ed,  Tliat  this  crganizatlon  go  on  record  as  being  In  favor 
of  the  present  preparedness  program  and  does  not  wish  this  reso- 
lution to  be  constru  "d  In  any  other  manner  than  which  it  was 
Intended,  namely,  to  obtain  Federal  financial  aid  for  schools  bo 
extensively  affected  by  this  unusual  movement  of  school  children. 


Work  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Against 
Spies  and  Saboteurs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  Jr. 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY   FRANK   LEE  DONOQHUE 


Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  1  include  a  most  Illuminating  duo  of  articles  by  that 
distinguished  journalist,  Frank  Lee  Donoghue,  outlining  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  its  coimter- 
espionage  work  and  its  defense  against  spies  and  saboteurs. 
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The  P.  B.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has 
become  the  greatest  crime -detecting  agency  the  world  over. 
The  job  of  protecting  our  entire  system  of  national  defense 
from  the  attacks  of  saboteurs  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  left 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Director  Hoover  and  his  profes- 
sionally trained  men.  This  is  no  time  for  amateur  detectives 
or  political  investigators,  well  meaning  as  they  may  be.  Ex- 
perience is  needed.  I  recommend  the  reading  of  these 
articles  as  evidence  of  the  alertness  of  the  F.  B.  I.  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  its  readiness  to  cope  with  any  emergency. 

HccvtB  Barzs  Sabotagi   Cvhb — Elaborate   Precautions   Taken   to 

Protect  UNmo  States  Plants.  He  Sats 

(By  Prank  Lee  Donoghue) 

Washington,  November  18. — While  Government.  State,  and  local 
autiiorltles  continued  to  hunt  for  evidence  of  sabotage  In  the  series 
of  Industrial  accidents  which  claimed  nearly  a  score  of  lives  last 
week.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, revealed  today  In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  this  reporter  that 
the  Nation's  Industries  have  been  virtually  "spy-proofed"  against 
the  menace  of  foreign  agents 

"We  have  not  been  waiting  until  the  horse  Is  stolen  before  locking 
the  stable  door."  said  Hoover.  "Our  campaign  of  counterespionage 
has  been  In  full  operation  in  anticipation  of  any  emergency  for 
years." 

ALL  PLANTS  SURVETED 

Salient  factors  of  the  P.  B.  I  program  to  checkmate  the  army  of 
spies  and  sabotevirs  now  admittedly  In  this  country  are: 

1.  Industrial  plant  surveys  by  trained  agents  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  points  of  vulnerability  and  to  set  up  protective  measures 
against  sabotage  and  espionage  which  might  Impede  the  production 
of  essential  defense  materials.  Supplementing  this  survey,  the 
Bureau  has  Issued  a  manual  of  Instructions  to  all  Industrial  execu- 
tives Included  in  the  defense  mobilization  plan. 

2.  The  indexing  of  all  leaders  of  subversive  groups,  their  follow- 
ers and  associates,  together  with  all  known  information  concerning 
such  individuals. 

3.  The  mobilization,  through  a  series  of  more  than  500  confer- 
ences of  some  8,000  State,  county,  and  municipal  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  combat  "fifth  column '  activities  and  to  meet  any  na- 
tional emergency  If  the  need  should  arise. 

4.  The  constant  survciUance  of  all  known  or  suspected  foreign 
agents  In  this  country. 

5  Observation  of  and  Investigation  of  all  Industrial  accidents 
in  plants  in  the  priority  category  of  the  War  and  Navy  Etepart- 
luents  Investigation  of  all  suspected  acts  of  espionage  no  matter 
how  relatively  unimportant  they  may  appear. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  close  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
Including  the  Intelligence  section  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"Let  me  make  It  clear  that,  regardless  what  rumor  and  report 
may  Indicate,  there  have  been  no  concerted  acts  of  sabotage  in 
this  country  since  the  European  war  began  last  year,"  Hoover  said. 

"There  is  a  very  real  menace  from  spies  and  salxjteurs  and  in 
no  way  should  this  country  allow  Itself  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
security.  But  we  should  make  every  effort  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  not  Jump  at  hasty  ccnclusicns.  There  should  be  no 
hysteria. 

ALIENS  FAN  HTSTEKIA 

•  Whenever  hysteria  spreads  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  you  may 
be  sure  that  those  unfriendly  to  this  Nation  are  helping  to  fan  the 
flame  of  excitement.  Part  of  the  foreign  agent's  Job  Is  to  circulate 
wild  rumors  and  false  reports.    This  is  designed  to  undermine  morale. 

"Hysteria  Is  harmful  to  Industry,  and  it  offsets  what  law-enforce- 
ment bodies  as  a  whole  are  trying  to  do  In  the  way  of  affording  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  Nation  In  a  calm  manner. 

"There  have  been  many  cases  of  actual  satXDtage."  Hoover  went  on, 
"but  these  cases  have  txen  clearly  the  efforts  of  Individuals,  some- 
times disgruntled  employees,  and  other  times  the  acts  of  individuals 
with  a  personal  motive  for  the  destruction  of  a  particular  object. 
The  salxJtage  attempts  have  not  been  the  coordinated,  directed,  or 
technically  perfect  efforts  of  organized  saboteurs." 

The  science  of  modem  criminology,  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  P.  B.  I.  since  the  advent  of  Hoover  as  director.  Is  proving  one 
of  the  most  potent  weapons  against  the  spy  and  saboteur. 

WATCHES   F.   B.  I.    WOSX 

While  I  was  at  the  Bureau's  headquarters  In  the  big.  white  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  BuUding  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  became  a  wit- 
ness to  one  of  the  mcst  dramatic  contests  ever  waged  between  lab- 
oratory technicians — scientific  detectives  In  every  sense  of  the  phrase 
and  termite  satxiteurs. 

In  this  case.  Inspectors  at  an  airplane  factory  had  discovered  that 
a  portion  of  the  aluminiun  structure  of  a  plane  had  been  cut  half- 
way through,  an  act  of  sabotage  that  would  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  craft  and.  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  pUot  if  it  had  takeu 
to  the  air. 

The  P.  B.  I.  was  notified.  There  were  no  clues  that  might  have 
led  to  the  identity  of  the  sabateiir.  A  great  many  of  the  workmen 
xmght  have  had  access  to  the  damaged  plane.  Ordinarily  it  would 
have  t>een  like  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack  to  find  the  employee 
responsible. 

HACKSAWS    XXAMINED 

But  the  agent  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  knew  that  all  acts 
of  sabotage  leave  lome  dues,  even  though  so  small  as  to  be  micro- 


scopic. After  Inspecting  the  damaged  girder  he  asked  the  plant 
executive  to  turn  over  all  the  hacksaw  blades  in  the  factory.  These 
were  shipped  on  to  the  technical  laboratory.    There  were  72  in  all. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  "lab"  when  the  blades  were  being  treated 
to  a  spectrographic  analysis.  The  spectrograph,  so  sensitive  to  color 
values  that  it  can  pick  out  the  spectrum  jxjsitlon  of  the  most 
minute  of  particles,  eliminated  64  of  the  hacksaw  blades,  narrowing 
the  investigation  to  the  point  where  the  users  or  owners  of  but 
eight  blades  could  be  listed  as  suspects. 

The  eight  blades  In  question  were  found  to  hold  aluminum  par- 
ticles on  the  serrated  cutting  edges,  pointing  to  the  likelihood  that 
one  of  them  had  been  used  in  the  attempted  sabotage. 

METAL    ANALYZED 

In  another  case  P.  B.  I.  techlcians.  busy  over  reports  and  tiny 
gas  flames,  were  analyzing  a  foreign  substance  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ladle  of  fine  metal  destined  for  use  as  an  airplane  part.  The 
foreign  matter  had  been  turned  over  to  an  agent  by  plant  execu- 
tives who  suspected  sabotage  with  intent  to  weaken  the  structural 
parts  for  which  the  metal  was  to  be  used. 

Upon  Inspecting  the  plant,  the  agent  noted  several  plastic  valve 
handles  were  missing  Suspecting  that  these  might  have  been 
thrown  Into  the  molten  metal,  he  got  a  similar  handle  and  shipped 
It  with  the  residue  from  the  ladle  to  headquarters. 

The  chemical  analysis  confirmed  the  agent's  Judgment  that  the 
sabotage  had  been  committed  through  the  simple  but  effective 
method  of  throwing  the  plastic   handles  Into  the  molten   metal. 

DimcULT    TO    DETECT 

"The  very  simplicity  of  acts  of  destruction  such  as  these  makes 
them  much  more  difficult  to  detect  than  sabotage  of  a  more  ob- 
vious and  violent  nature,"  Hoover  pointed  out.  "They  serve  to 
Illustrate  why  plant  executives  should  be  on  the  alert  constantly .*' 

An  act  of  sabotage,  ingenious  though  simple  in  method,  in- 
volved the  use  of  a  tiny  phonograpn  needle  to  cripple  an  American 
Navy  vessel  by  short-circuiting  the  elec  rical  system. 

The  needle  was  found  imbedded  in  the  Insulation  of  the  main 
cable.  An  X-ray  photograph  disclosed  that  cn!y  a  fraction  of  the 
needle,  barely  more  than  a  point,  had  pierced  the  outer  layer,  yet 
was  sufficient  to  wreck  the  electrical  system  when  it  touched  the 
live  power  line. 

INSICKIFICANT     C.MJSES 

"A  misplaced  tool,  a  carelessly  placed  soldering  iron,  or  a  cigarette 
tossed  into  inflammable  material — any  one  of  these  may  start  a 
chain  of  destruction  that  will  cause  irreparable  loss  to  defense 
agencies,"  Hoover  continued. 

Actual  cases  of  sabotage  uncovered  by  the  F  B  I  range  from 
tampering  with  meters  and  gages  to  destroying  the  fine  precision 
needed  in  the  making  of  certain  war  materials,  to  the  introduction 
of  abrasives  into  sensitive  machine  parts.  In  a  recent  case  inves- 
tigated by  the  Bureau,  several  hundred  small  BB  shots  were  tossed 
Into  the  crankcase  of  an  airplane  motor.  This  would  cause  dis- 
astrous results. 

MANY    SAFEGUARDS    TAKEN 

Frequency  of  this  form  of  satwtage  Is  being  rapidly  reduced  as  the 
F.  B.  I.  plant  surveys  result  in  the  installation  of  prctecilve  meas- 
ures. 

These  include  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards,  the  safeguarding  of 
vulnerable  points,  particularly  those  where  bottleneck  operations, 
controlling  volume  of  production,  would  result  in  the  complete  shut- 
down in  the  event  of  sabotage:  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  all  employees 
and  the  establishment  of  adequate  plant  police  protection. 

The  importance  of  plant  surveys  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram is  made  startlingly  clear  in  some  of  the  reports  turned  in  by 
the  inspecting  agents.  Conditions  found  at  certain  factories  might 
be  downright  laughable  If  It  were  not  for  the  serious  side  of  the 
story. 

At  one  plant  manufacturing  a  certain  secret  type  of  wnr  material 
a  standing  order  directed  those  in  charge  of  engineering  to  guard 
all  plans  and  blueprints  with  utmost  care. 

BtinCLARPROOr.    ALMOST 

The  order  was  followed  to  the  letter.  Each  night  plans  and  blue- 
prints were  locked  in  a  burglarproof  concrete  vault  until  the  staff 
reported  in  the  morning.  The  plant  executives  were  proud  of  their 
precautionary  measures. 

Wlien  the  P.  B.  I  agent  looked  the  plant  over,  he  found  that  the 
concrete  vault  was  impregnable  except  for  one  oversight — a  window 
of  ordinary  glass  had  been  built  into  the  rear  wall  of  the  huge 
strcngrocm. 

As  the  window  overlooked  a  sm.all  landing  leading  to  the  yard 
of  the  plant.  It  would  have  been  a  distressingly  simple  matter  for 
any  prowler  on  espionage  bent  to  have  entered  the  vault  and  have 
removed  the  whole  collection  of  plans  and  blueprints. 

Needless  to  say.  the  plant  executives  made  great  haste  to  correct 
this  oversight. 

CtJARD    IS   STRONGER 

At  another  plant  an  elaborate  system  of  checking  out  blueprints 
had  been  established  to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  these 
valuable  documents  getting  into  the  wrong  hands 

When  the  inspecting  FBI  man  asked  plant  executives  for  the 
name  of  the  employee  placed  In  charge  of  the  vault  and  check-out 
they  were  flabbergasted— they  did  not  know  the  employee's  nan\c' 
Pay-roll  records  revealed  the  mans  identity  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  hired  only  a  few  days  before  without  any  Investigation 
of  his  background.  It  turned  cut  that  the  man  was  a  loyal 
American  citiaen,  but  a  foreign  agent  might  have  found  eur  Pick- 
ings If  he  bad  known  of  this  made-to-order  Job. 
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Hoover  Lists  10  Sabotage  Forms 
(By  Frank  Lee  Donoghue) 

WA8Hn»GTON.  November  19. — At  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  fac- 
tories engaged  In  txirntng  out  war  materials,  an  P.  B.  I.  Inspector 
was  amazed  to  find  that  not  only  the  workers  but  even  outsiders 
could  enter  and  leave  the  plant  practically  at  wUl. 

"Please  establLsh  a  gate-control  system  here,"  he  said  to  the 
superintendent  almost  before  he  had  his  coat  off. 

In  another  plant  a  local  newspaper  photographer  was  granted 
permission  by  the  plant  superintendent  to  snap  a  picture  of  the 
employees  surging  through  the  gates  after  the  5  o'clock  whistle. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  crowd  effect,  the  cameraman  asked  that 
the  gate  be  locked  until  all  workers  were  ready  to  leave. 

loot  ABANDONED 

After  a  few  minutes'  delay  at  the  locked  gates,  a  wild  rumor 
circulated  among  tlie  workers  that  the  reason  was  a  mass  search 
of  everyt)ody  employed  at  the  plant. 

When  the  gates  were  finally  thrown  open  to  let  the  crowd  rush 
out  toward  the  photographer,  plant  guards  found  that  the  agi- 
tated workers  had  hurriedly  di^xxed  of  enough  fllched  tools, 
plece.s  of  machinery,  and  odds  and  ends  to  fill  several  barrels. 
Conditions  such  as  these  would  have  been  made  to  order  for  a 
spy  or  saboteur. 

In  one  of  Director  Hoover's  early  eurveyt,  «m  F.  B.  I.  agent  entered 
a  large  airplane  plant  after  removing  all  Identification  and  moved 
from  department  to  department  without  being  challenged.  He 
walked  behind  machines  and  workbenches,  into  experimental 
hangars  and  drafting  rooms. 

No  one  questioned  him,  or  thought  It  odd  that  he  should  ply 
workmen  with  questions  about  motors,  wing  struts,  and  the  aero- 
dynamics of  this  model  and  that.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
an  espionage  agent  might  have  been  equally  free  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

AN   OPEN    SECRET 

At  another  aircraft  factory  an  agent  found  that  no  precautions 
had  been  taken,  beyond  a  mere  concession  to  good  Judgment,  to 
protect  a  secret  model  being  tried  out  in  the  experimental  hangar 
before  delivery  to  the  armed  forces. 

The  one  precaution  taken  was  the  erection  of  a  partition  at  one 
end  of  the  hangar.  The  agent  found  a  gaping  hole  in  this  make- 
shift wall  and  asked  the  engineer  in  charge  how  and  why  it  had 
been  made  and  the  reason  for  falling  to  repair  it. 

"Oh.  that."  grinned  the  engineer.  "Some  of  the  boys  kicked 
through  that  bole  In  the  partition  so  they  could  see  the  new  experi- 
mental Job." 

The  engineer  was  shocked  at  his  own  lack  of  foresight  when  the 
agent  explained  that  the  hole  might  have  been  used  Just  as  well 
by  a  spy  seeking  technical  information  on  the  performance  of  the 
new  fighting  craft. 

MISTAICXS   OVXBCOMB 

"Naturai'y.  these  conditions,  practically  Inviting  espionage  agents 
to  make  theii.aelves  at  home  in  our  front  parlor,  were  rather  start- 
ling." Hoover  smiled  "At  the  present  time,  however,  they  have 
been  virtually  eltminated. 

"The  cooperation  of  the  various  plant  executives  In  putting  our 
recommendations  into  effect  far  exceeded  our  expectations  Once 
the  defects  were  pointed  out.  their  response  in  protecting  factories 
and  plants  from  satKitage  have  been  carried  to  the  extreme. " 

The  list  of  war-material  plants  to  be  given  priority  attention  by 
the  P.  B.  I  was  fumlfhed  Hoover  well  over  a  year  ago  by  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Each  agent's  report  is  turned  in  to  Hoover  and  then  submitted 
to  a  careful  review  by  exj)erts  on  fire  hazard,  structural  safety,  and 
other  factors  contributing  to  trfwitniim  protection. 

ACCTOEMTS   AS  BAD 

"Our  surveys  are  designed  to  protect  national-defense  industries 
and  public  utilities  not  only  from  sabotage  but  from  the  destruc- 
tive results  of  accidents  as  well."  the  F.  B.  I.  director  explained. 

"Whether  an  industrial  unit  has  been  destroyed  by  neglect  or  by 
Intention  is  immaterial  when  corisldering  the  loss  of  the  plant  to 
American  Industry  during  a  time  of  emergency. 

"Likewise,  a  condition  which  constitutes  a  hazard  to  personnel 
is  usually  as  dangerous  as  the  saboteur  who  may  attack  and  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  personnd  so  that  production  will  be  cur- 
tailed." 

He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  explosion  which  destroyed 
the  United  RaUway  Signal  Co.  plant  at  Woodbrldge.  N.  J.,  with  the 
loss  of  14  lives  last  Tuesday  was  caused  by  negligence. 

NO    REASON    SEEN 

•There  was  no  reason  for  a  saboteur  agent  to  attack  the  plant."  he 
said.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  Woodbrldge  company 
had  neither  Government  contracts  or  subcontracU.  Naturally,  the 
disaster  Is  still  under  investigation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
satwtage. 

Explosions  In  the  two  other  plants — the  Trojan  Powder  Co.,  at 
Allen  town.  Pa.,  and  the  American  Cyanamld  A  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, at  New  CasUe,  Pa. — were  also  listed  officially  as  accidental 
blasts. 

"Of  the  three  plants,  only  the  Trojan  Powder  Co.  wm  carrying 
out  a  Oovemment  contract,"  be  explained.  Here  the  explosion 
occurred  in  a  section  of  the  plant  area  far  removed  from  where  the 
Government  orders  were  being  fabricated.  It  was  plainly  the  result 
at  negligence. 


CNKMY    IS   CLXVXa 

He  arose  from  his  desk  with  quick  Impatience. 

"Never  underestimate  the  intelligence  of  an  enemy,"  he  said 
sharply.  Jabbing  a  hard,  strong  finger  in  my  direction  for  emphasis. 
"When  you  do.  he  Immediately  has  the  advantage. 

"Saboteurs  waste  no  energy  on  needless  acts,  unproductive  from 
their  point  of  view      Their  ps\-chology  is  to  make  every  blow  count. 

"We  may  hate  these  enemies  within  oiu  gates,  but  once  we  dis- 
count their  Intelligence  and  potential  efficiency,  we  will  begin  to 
lose  the  force  to  strike  back." 

He  pointed  out  that  satx)tage  directed  at  a  nation's  Industrial 
preparations  for  defense  may  lake  any  of  divers  forms.  He  listed  10 
for  me  as  follows: 

1.  Damage  to  machines  or  equipment  by  breakage,  manipulation, 
abrasives,  chemicals,  or  foreign   bodies. 

2.  Destruction  of  vital  machinery,  equipment,  or  buildings.  Ijy 
time  bombs,  gas  explosion,  incendiary  bombs  and  devices,  or  the 
use  of  other  explosives. 

3.  Damage  to  power  stations,  transmission  lines,  transfer  stations, 
switchboards  or  other  key  points  of  the  power  system. 

4.  Damage  to  materials  either  lised  or  being  manufactured  at  the 
plant,  including  raw  materials  and  materials  being  used  for 
processing. 

5.  Damage  to  precision  tools  or  technical  mechanlrais. 

6.  Damape  or  delay  to  finished  products  at  the  plant  or  In  transit. 

7.  Destruction  or  damage  to  main  arteries  of  tran.-sportatlon. 

8  Tlieft.  damage,  or  tampering  In  connection  with  blueprints, 
formulas,  working  models,  or  other  confidential  data. 

9.  Bacterial  Infection  or  other  pollution  of  water  and  foodstuffs 
for  the  consumption  of  employees,  or  foodstuffs  being  manufactured 
on  contract. 

10.  Damage  by  arson,  including  undue  negligence  and  the  crea- 
tion of  fire  hazards. 

ASK?  COOPERATION 

Urging  a  wide  natlonEd  effort  to  prevent  sabotage.  Hoover  went 
on  to  say: 

"All  manufacturers  of  essential  material,  whether  designed  for 
national  defense  or  not,  should  begin  at  once  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Oovemment  by  seeking  out  and  correcting  all  vulnerable 
points  in  their  plants. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  not  in  this  alone.  Every 
loyal  and  patriotic  American  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  co- 
operate. In  the  case  of  manufacturers,  they  can  best  assist  by 
setting  their  own  plants  in  order." 

Explaining  what  is  meant  by  vulnerable  points,  easily  available  to 
the  destructive  hand  of  a  saboteur,  he  said: 

"Any  material,  machine  equipment,  or  product  of  a  utility  with- 
out which  a  plant  cannot  cp>erate  is  considered  as  a  vulnerable  point 
and  receive  attention." 

Industrial  executives  were  urged  by  the  F.  B.  I.  chief  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  Ir filtration  of  foreign  agents  into  their 
plants  in  the  guise  of  employees. 

A  reasonable  supervision  of  personnel  without  Invasion  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  will  do  much  to  weed  out  potential  spies 
and  saboteurs,  he  said. 

"Right  now  we  are  guarding  against  sabotage,"  Hoover  contir- 
ued.  'We  have  not  reached  the  stage  where  we  have  been  forced 
to  fight  it.  I  trust  that  we  never  shall,  but  should  a  concerted 
attempt  be  made  to  demoralize  Industry,  we  know  where  to  look, 
we  know  whom  to  arrest 

"This  Nation  is  In  a  position  to  stamp  out  sabotage  as  cfflclently 
as  a  modem  physician  would  check  the  spread  of  a  disease." 

The  real  danger  at  the  present  time  Is  the  spread  of  public  hys- 
teria, he  said. 

"A  continued  hue  and  cry  about  sabotage  every  time  there  Is  a 
serious  Industrial  accident  is  bound  to  have  damaging  effects  on  the 
national  morale."  he  declared. 

A    Wnj>    RUMOR 

As  an  example  of  wild  rumors  which  might  result  in  hysteria 
he  cited  a  report  from  Maine  to  the  effect  that  75  fire  extinguishers 
at  a  shipyard  were  found  to  contain  gasoline. 

"There  was  not  a  single  lou  of  truth  in  that  story,"  he  said. 
"Foreign  agents  could  not  do  a  better  Job  of  scare  propaganda 
than  some  of  our  own  people  are  doing. 

"A  reliable  barometer  of  public  hysteria  Is  public  reaction  In  the 
form  of  complaints  received  by  public  officials.  After  the  series 
of  accidents  last  week  were  described  as  the  work  of  saboteurs, 
this  Bureau  received  several  hundred  telephone  calls  from  alarmed 
persons  within  a  24-hour  period. 

URGES    COMMON    SENSE 

"It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  lull  the  public  into  a  sense  of  sectulty, 
but  a  sane  and  common-sense  attitude  toward  our  problem  will 
do  more  good  for  the  Nation  and  for  defense  than  unwarranted 
excitement. 

"There  Is  always  the  chance  that  false  reports  of  sabotage  and 
the  resulting  hysteria  may  Infiame  morons  to  committing  acts  of 
violence.  Wild  scares  will  bog  down  Industry  and  law  enforcement 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  public  con- 
fidence, not  to  Inspire  a  fear  psychology  that  will  hamstring  tbe 
work  of  national  security. 

"We  expect  the  cooperation  of  all  Americans,  but  we  want  no  vigi- 
lantes. We  should  be  careful  not  to  brand  every  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry  as  a  spy,  nor  every  person  with  a  foreign  accent  as  a  Nasi  ca* 
a  Communist. 
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"We  cannot  afford  to  alienate  o\ir  foreign-speaking  citizens.  This 
Nat:on  needs  their  support  and  loyalty. 

"Above  all,  do  not  try  to  become  aixmteur  detectives  If  you  are 
Interested  In  the  program  of  making  America  secure  from  "flf  th  col- 
umnists.'  Should  you  see  or  hear  8ua]rthlng  that  might  Indicate 
espionage  or  sabotage,  do  not  put  on  sneakers  and  try  to  take  mat- 
ters In  your  own  hands. 

"Notify  the  F.  B.  I.  In  your  community.  Leave  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting America  In  the  hands  of  the  men  you  pay  to  do  it.  Law 
enforcement  is  a  specialty  requiring  long  training  and  particular  tal- 
ents. Rely  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  your  duly  appointed 
agents." 


Uncle  Sam  Largest  Landholder  In  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19,  1040 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  which  was  published  in  the  Sunday 
Oregonian  on  November  3: 

[From  the  Sunday  Oregonian  (Portland.  Oreg.)  of  November  3,  1940) 
Uncle  Sam  Lajigest  Landholder  in  Oregon — Tttle  to  Almost  Halt 

OF  State  Held  bt  Federal  Groli's — Range  Lands.  National  Forests 

AND  Pabxs  Not  Open  to  Taxing 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
On  the  wind-swept  afternoon  of  November  8.  1805.  Lewis  and 
Clark  reached  the  sea.  As  the  explorers  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  looked  out  on  the  tossing  Pacinc,  the  Government 
which  they  represented  took  possession  of  all  the  land  that  now 
makes  up  the  State  of  Oregon. 

That  was  more  than  a  century  and  a  third  ago.  Great  and  stirring 
events  have  occurred  since  then.  The  entire  pattern  of  American 
life  has  changed.  An  industrial  age  has  replaced  an  agrarian  civili- 
zation. Yet  135  years  after  the  flag  was  first  carried  across  the  con- 
tinent, the  Federal  Government  still  owns  nearly  half  the  total  area 
of  Oregon. 

The  State  consists  of  61.188.480  acres  of  land.  Approximately  48 
percent  of  this — 27,699,792  acres — is  the  ofDcial  property  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  No  single  fact  looms  more  prominently  In 
the  economic  problems  confronting  Oregon.  Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague 
has  pointed  cut.  "We  are  trying  to  sustain  our  population  and  carry 
on  a  modern  State,  wide  in  extent,  supplying  all  the  costly  services 
now  demanded  of  a  State  government,  and  doing  it  on  the  basis  of 
a  limited  area." 

The  public  lands  of  Oregon  fit  into  2  great  categories.  Na- 
tional forests  cover  13.744,997  acres.  Almost  as  many  acres,  12.347,- 
644.  are  in  grazing  divisions  and  other  range  land.  These  2 
classifications  alone  comprise  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  country 
of  England. 

Americans  are  invariably  incredulous  when  they  hear  these  fig- 
ures. Many  of  them  think  land  ownership  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  confined  to  the  local  courthouse  and  the  district  mUl- 
tary  post.  Yet  throughout  all  the  States  the  Government  owns 
394.657.721  acres  of  land.  This  Is  38  times  the  size  of  Switzerland 
and  5  times  as  large  as  Italy. 

TOTTH  :    OREGON  NEAR  TOP  IN  OWNERSHIP  LIST 

Oregon  ranks  fifth  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  its  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Here  are  the  12  leading  States  in  which  Uncle  Sam  is  the 
main  real-estate  owner,  with  the  percentage  of  each  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government: 

Percent 

Nevada 82 

Arizona I-IIZIIII     63 

Utah IIIIZI     60 

Idaho IZriZZ  58 

Oregon IIIIIIIII     46 

Wyoming 42 

California IIIIIIIIIZI     39 

New    Mexico ""IIIIIIIII     35 

Montana ZmZIZIZI     34 

Colorado ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ    33 

Washington ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  32 

South  Dakota ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ     16 

What  Is  the  composition  of  the  Oregon  public  domain  of  today 
of  the  vast  area  of  land  stUl  owned  by  the  National  Government? 
Here  la  a  break -down  ot  the  main  parts: 


Acres 

National  forests 13.744.997 

Ora2lng  divisions  and  range  land 12.  347.  544 

Indian  reservations 1.  973,  121 

National  parks 160.934 

Wildlife  refuges 159.367 

Farm-security  tracts 113,  625 

Military  reservations 2;J,  228 

This  is  somewhat  In  excess  of  the  total  figure,  because  the  range 
land  overlaps  several  of  the  other  tjrpes.  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
now  33.488.000  acres  are  In  private  hands.  This  area  must  carry  the 
tax  load  for  the  whole  State.  Whether  any  large  additional  seg- 
ments of  the  public  domain  ever  will  become  privately  cwned  Is  a 
moot  question.  In  recent  years  comparatively  few  Inroads  have 
been  made  on  the  great  expanse  of  Government  land? 

ROCSEVIXT    PAYORS    ACTION    ON    WESTS    OPEN    SPACES 

As  long  ago  as  1920.  when  he  visited  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  urged  that  more 
of  the  region's  area  be  brought  into  production.  And  in  1938.  when 
he  traveled  across  Nevada,  practically  all  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  there  was  too  much  vacant 
space  in  the  far  West  and  that  the  American  people  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  the  Government  bureau  with  which 
we  come  Into  contact  most  frequently.  Yet  how  many  acres  dovs 
the  Post  Office  Department  own  In  Oregon?  The  an&wcr  is  15. 
The  Coast  Guard,  for  example,  owns  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
this.  37  acres.     The  Veterans"  Administration  owns  480. 

Scarcely  anyone  knows  much  about  the  sprawling,  lonely  grazing 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  yet  these 
cover  more  than  a  fifth  of  Oregon's  surface.  Practically  the  entire 
expanse  of  southeastern  Oregon  Is  a  mighty  grazing  district.  Here 
and  there  towns  like  Burns  and  Ontario  are  located  At  other 
places  Alvord  ranch  and  Whitehorse  ranch  and  similar  big  farms 
pock  the  domain.  But  these  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 
Uncle  Sam  owns  most  of  the  range  land  on  the  sunrise  side  of  the 
Cascades. 

States  cannot  tax  Instrumentalities  or  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  so  Oregon's  public  domain  pays  no  taxes  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Government  lands  contribute 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  treasiiry.  The  Forest  Service  sells  ripe 
timber  and  allows  some  grazing.  A  fourth  of  this  revenue  goes  to 
the  school  and  road  funds  of  the  county  In  which  the  national 
forest  is  located.  Last  year,  for  example.  Grant  County  received 
$49,500  from  this  source.  During  the  last  two  decades  Wallowa 
County  has  collected  an  average  of  »10.636  annually. 

State  and  local  governments  constantly  seek  additional  revenue 
from  the  public  domain.  A  few  months  ago  Senator  McNart  de- 
clared that  a  new  system  of  taxation  should  be  considered  for  the 
public-land  States  In  the  West.  A  prominent  Democrat  Congress- 
man J.  W.  RoBiNsoN.  of  Utah,  has  Introduced  legislation  requiring 
that  national  parks,  too.  be  required  to  return  25  percent  of  their 
income  to  the  States  involved. 

The  grazing  division  charges  various  fees,  depending  on  the 
number  of  head  of  stock  and  the  quality  of  the  range.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  Is  spent  In  improving  the  forage  Last  year 
In  Oregon  fees  for  grazing  helped  provide  for  rodent  and  pest 
control  and  made  possible  the  checking  of  erosion  The  Depart- 
ment of   the  Interior   has  Just  refunded   to   the  States  of   the  far 

S^^orSfSIf^*^  h^k""    '^".^°'    ^^^    ^^^'"K    revenue       Another 
$400,000  will  be  used,  he  pointed  out,  for  work  on  the  various  ranges. 

TATLOR    GRAZING    ACT    RETURNS    CONTROL    TO    GOVER>fED 

How  are  the  grazing  divisions  administered?  In  1934  Coneress 
passed  the  Taylor  Act,  which  wrested  control  of  a  large  p^rtS 
Oregon  from  Government  bureaus  and  returned  it  to  the  governed 
A  grazing  district  ordinarily  comprises  several  counties.  Each  ms-' 
trlct  has  an  advls..ry  board  of  about  12  members  conslstinK  cf 
Sheepmen  and  cattlemen.     These  members  are   named   at  regular 

''^"tH'v''?7''i'^  ""  "^'^  °'  '^^  ^*"««  ^'  entlt^Slto  part  iclpat" 
So  that  the  deer  and  antelope  get  an  even  break  wuh  ineep 
and  cattle  every  board  also  has  one  wildlife  representat  ve  ThK 
representative  Is  appointed  by  Harold  L.  Ickes  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  game  cSmm°Lion 
Stockmen  who  years  ago  hauled  down  their  rifles  to  Xh?  ?or 
range  rights  and  priority  at  water  holes,  now  settle  the?r  pfoblemi 
and  disputes  around  the  conference  table.  The  greater  Dorii^ 
-^J^  "''*  """^^  ^^«°°  *»  managed  in  thfs  tl^Tcn  ^ 
"This  mmense  range  area  covers  the  far-we.nern  States  like  a 
vast  quilt.  It  extends  from  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  crest 
of  the  Cascades  In  Oregon  and  to  the  top  of  the  Slerral  In  CilifornTa 
Sit^^^t^'"'-*''^  the  Sheep  and  one-sixth  oJth^  iatUe  of  Te 
United  States.  A  report  drafted  4  years  ago  by  Lyle  F  Watts  now 
regional  forester  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  p6inSd  out  thlt  lad 
of  adequate  rainfall  doomed  a  large  portion  of  thS  terrUorv  to 
^rmanent  status  as  a  property  of  the  Government  Some  of  the 
SSSi^.^\TteT  '^'"'^'  '"'  '^^  ^  "^^  P-^  --^^  b^theMrl 
Water  is  the  principal  Ingredient  In  any  potential  economic 
use  of  the  grazing  lands  of  Oregon's  "high  d^rt  "  Now  thev 
are  available  only  for  scattered  for^e.  "PrS^lplt^on  in  thT'range 
country. "  pointed  out  the  Federal  survey  of*^1936  "averagerfeM 
than  one-third  that  of  the  Middle  West  and  Eas^.  C>Se  to  f^^ 
drought  years  cut  of  ten  characterize  practically  all  of  the  r^^ 
area.  Low  precipitation  makes  water  the  UinlUng  facS-  iS  nSJS 
aU  western  development."  *  nearly 
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WATER  ROLB8  MAKE  FEW  HO  EAMCHES   POSSIBLE 

If  deep,  swift  rivers  coursed  through  eastern  Oregon,  then  this 
State  might  be  In  the  same  position  as  Iowa  or  Kansas  or  Indiana 
In  those  States  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  area  is  owned  by 
the  National  Government.  Ftemers  have  grabbed  off  all  the  soil 
aiKl  planted  corn,  wheat,  and  other  staples.  But  Oregon's  high 
plateau  is  as  arid  as  Mongolia.  Scattered  water  holes  make  a  few 
big  ranches  possible.  Occasionally  there  la  a  town.  By  and  large, 
it  is  predominantly  sheep  and  cattle  country. 

The  vast  grazing  area  of  Oregon  Is  managed  from  Bums.  Smaller 
offices  are  at  Vale,  Baker.  Lakeview,  and  at  Jordan  Valley  over  in 
the  Steens  region.  This  year  the  grazing  districts  provided  fodder 
for  156.671  cattle,  345.372  sheep,  and  11,054  horses.  That  much, 
at  least,  the  sweeping  public  domain  of  the  State  has  done  for  the 
economic  structure  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  if  the  Federal  real  estate  to  Oregon  paid  taxes  at  the 
prevailing  local  rates,  the  sum  would  amount  to  $2,332,678. 

Most  valuable  of  all  the  Oovemment  land  In  Oregon  are  the 
more  than  13,000,000  acres  in  national  forests.  These  dense  wood- 
lands are  valued  at  $33,304,694.  Only  one  State,  California,  has 
public  forests  worth  more  than  this.  A  chain  of  national  forests 
extends  like  a  green  counterpane  through  Oregon  from  Portland 
to  the  California  line.  These  follow  the  Cascade  mountains.  They 
are  the  Mount  Hood.  Willamette,  Deschutes.  Umpqua,  Rogue  River, 
and  Fremont  National  Foresta. 

rOREBT    includes  BASLT   UUVD   GRANTS 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  where  the  head- 
lands of  Curry  County  encounter  the  Pacific's  breakers,  is  the  Siski- 
you National  Forest,  Halfway  up  the  coastline  the  Sluslaw  Forest  is 
almost  athwart  Coos  Bay.  This  particular  forest  Includes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  old  Oregon  and  California  land  grants, 
which  have  not  been  revested  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Ochoco.  Malheur,  Whitman,  and  Umatilla  Forests  are  near  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  The  Wallows  National  Forest  rims  Oregon 
in  the  northeast,  above  the  great  abyss  of  the  Snake  River  Canyon. 

All  this  comprises  an  expansive  public  domain.  The  Government 
announces  that  it  Is  worth  $135,706,885.  The  Oregon  Voter  main- 
tains that  the  Inclusion  of  other  Federal  properties,  which  should 
be  included  In  the  list,  would  raise  this  valuation  by  nearly 
$20,000,000.  Oregon  has  only  one  national  park.  Crater  Lake.  It 
is  not  partlculaily  large  as  national  parks  go.  being  about  one- 
fiith  the  size  of  the  new  Olympic  Peninsula  Park  in  the  Stata  of 
Washington. 

FORESTS,  RESTTLT  Or  MOViaCZNT  TOWARD  CONSERVATION 

What  win  be  the  future  of  that  huge  part  of  Its  land  now  held 
by  the  Federal  Government?  National  foresta  are  here  to  stay. 
They  are  the  resiilt  of  the  irresistible  conservation  movement 
started  under  Glfford  Pinchot,  when  he  was  the  first  Chief  Forester 
of  the  United  States.  Men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
demanded  that  the  Nation's  remaining  timber  reserves  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Government.  Oregon  has  vast  forest  resources. 
These  will  undoubtedly  remaiq  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

Perhaps  here  and  there  the  public  domain  can  be  nicked.  It  will 
have  to  be  done,  according  to  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
through  such  development  tasks  as  irrigation,  drainage,  reclamation, 
and  clearing.  Of  the  limitless  lands  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  MaJ. 
R.  F.  Bessey  polnta  out  that  only  10  percent  of  the  total  produces 
crops.  Major  Bessey  believes  that  an  extra  10.000,000  acres  of 
potential  cropland  can  probably  be  added  throughout  the  region, 
under  proper  development  and  conservation  practices. 

Homesteading  in  Oregon  is  practically  at  an  end.  says  Fred  W. 
Johnson.  General  Land  CommlflBloner  of  the  United  States.  Only 
rarely  does  the  General  Land  Offlce  permit  a  settler  to  stake  out  a 
claim  on  the  public  domain.  The  Government  does  not  want 
families  settling  on  submarginal  acreage  and  then  being  compeUed 
to  give  up  the  ghost.  That  is  why  the  bulk  of  new  colonization  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  imdoubtedly  will  be  through  irrigation,  clear- 
ing, and  other  such  activities.  The  era  of  the  free  land  is  virtually 
gone. 

LANDS  DISPOeED  OT  IM  MAMT   WATS 

With  almost  half  of  the  State  permanently — or  for  a  long  period, 
at  best — outalde  the  tax  amphitheater,  planning  officials  contend 
that  the  solution  for  Oregon  is  wiser  and  more  intensive  use  of  the 
resources  which  can  be  put  to  immediate  economic  use.  Completion 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  project  would  make  (xissible  much  more 
intensive  and  successful  cultivation  of  that  agricultural  treasure- 
trove.  New  industries  buying  Bonneville  power  will  help  compen- 
sate for  the  dead  weight  of  the  sagebrush  country. 

In  countless  wa]rs.  some  wise,  some  foolish,  some  honest,  some 
corrupt,  the  National  Oovemment  has  disposed  of  the  public 
domain.  Brave  men  homesteaded  it  and  dishonest  men  looted  it. 
Railroads  got  enormous  land  granta.  Returning  soldiers  and  heroic 
explorers  were  given  rich  sections,  nunous  episodes  In  American 
history  are  the  race  for  public  lands,  the  frantic  dash  to  strike  it 
rich.  The  intrepid  souls  who  crossed  the  plsins  in  covered  wagons 
sought  gold  In  California,  but  in  Oregon  their  go«d  was — land. 

But  still  almost  half  of  Oregon  continues  in  the  possession  of  the 
National  Government.  So  far  as  the  forests  are  concerned,  this  may 
some  day  be  the  soiurce  of  the  State's  strength.  Now,  especially  in 
view  of  the  taxietis  open  spaces  in  eastern  Oregon,  it  is  a  source  of 
financial  weakness.  Development  ot  the  rest  of  Oregon  may  com- 
pensate for  this  "Since  the  achievement  of  our  independence," 
said  Patrick  Henry,  "he  Is  the  greatest  patriot  who  stops  the  most 
gullies." 


Development  of  the  Farmers*  Wheat  Program  in 

the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  R   M   EVANS.  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL   ADJUSTMENT   ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  R.  M. 
Evans,  Administrator.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat 
Pool,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Saturday.  November  9.  1940: 

My  last  visit  to  Canada  was  in  1938  when  I  had  the  privllegt  of 
speaking  before  a  wheat  conference  at  Winnipeg.  At  that  time  we 
In  the  United  States  had  Just  begun  our  new  wheat  program  and 
I  was  asked  to  describe  its  provisions  and  objectives.  Nearly  a 
years  have  passed  since  that  time  and  I  now  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  a  report  on  the  progress  our  farmers  have  made. 

You  here  in  Canada  are  as  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  problem 
wheat  farmers  have  been  up  against  these  last  2  years — the  problem 
which  they  are  still  up  against  today.  We  ha "e  seen  our  world 
markeU  drop  off  one  by  one.  We  have  all  seen  how  the 
spread  of  dictatorship  has  choked  off  much  of  the  free  wheat  trade 
that  was  left.  The  dictators  have  black-balled  us  and  aU  other  de- 
mocracies from  their  high-handed  trading  societies,  and  as  free 
people  we  can  never  afford  the  price  they  demand  from  people  who 
Join.  The  result  is  we  have  wheat  to  sell  by  the  millions  of  bushels 
and  only  limited  markets  in  which  to  seU  it. 

This  is  the  problem  our  new  program  has  been  up  against.  And 
1  am  proud  to  report  that  the  program  and  the  farmers  who  trans- 
lated it  into  action  are  successfully  making  the  grade.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  referring  to  our  "new"  program.  I  mean 
the  farm  program  developed  under  the  Agriculttiral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  which  became  fully  operative  for  wheat  with  the  1939  crop. 
We  had  a  wheat  program  in  1934  and  1935.  but  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1936  left  wheat  farmers  without  a  specific  program  until 
the  present  one  began. 

In  2  years  when  the  world  wheat  situation  was  the  worst  In  his- 
tory our  wheat  farmers  held  the  United  States  price  of  wheat  weU 
above  the  world  level.  They  improved  their  incomes.  They  estab- 
lished an  ever-normal  granary  for  wheat  "Iliey  have  more  wheat 
than  the  Nation  can  sell  on  the  present  world  market,  but  they 
are  using  the  program  to  hold  this  wheat  as  a  reserve  supply  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Briefly,  that  Is  the  record  of  the  last  2  years.  Our  goal  Is  still 
ahead  of  us,  but  we  have  come  a  long  way,  and  our  fanners  are 
rallying  to  the  program  today  as  never  before,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard their  gains  and  continue  progress  toward  agricultural  security. 
For  the  Triple  A  program  as  a  whole,  more  than  6.000.000  farmers, 
operating  82  percent  of  the  cropland  of  the  United  States,  cooper- 
ated In  1940. 

I  realize  the  less  of  export  markets  has  created  much  more  of  a 
surplus  problem  for  you  in  Canada  than  it  has  for  us.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  I  am  having  on  this  visit,  to  learn  what  you 
have  done  and  what  you  are  planning  to  do  to  meet  your  problem. 
I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  our  experiences  In  case  you 
can  profit  by  them. 

Our  program  was  developed  through  long,  hard  years,  and  If  there 
is  any  part  of  it  or  any  idea  embodied  In  It  that  you  can  use  In 
the  solution  of  your  problem  we  hope  you  wlU.  If  you  have  use 
for  any  technical  data  on  our  program  our  Department  of  Agrlcxil- 
ture  is  open  to  you. 

We  reserve  only  the  privilege  of  adopting  any  good  ideas  you 
work  out.  That's  why  we  will  be  watching  your  eiq>erlenoe  with 
interest. 

Over  a  number  of  years,  step  by  step,  we  have  built  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  program.  Included  in  It  is  what  we  learned  about 
the  folly  of  price  stabilization  without  acreage  control.  In  it  Is 
what  we  learned  about  the  dangers  of  acreage  control  without  an 
ever-normal  granary.  And  in  it  is  what  we  learned  about  the 
shortcomings  of  a  conservation  program  without  effective  acreage 
controls. 

Each  of  those  lessons  we  learned  added  to  our  education.  That  Is 
why  our  program  today  is  a  combination  of  acreage  allotments, 
storage  loans,  crop  insurance,  export  assistance,  marketing  quotas, 
and  soil -building  practices. 

I  want  to  dlsc\iss  with  you  today  our  experience  with  these 
measures  during  the  last  2  years.  First,  the  acreage  allotment.  The 
acreage  allotment  is  a  basic  measure  in  our  wheat  program.  Each 
farmer's  allotment  represents  his  proportionate  share  in  the  na- 
tional allotment.    Therefore,  by  complying  with  the  program,  each 
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fanner  tharcs  In  adjiutlng  wheat  production  up  or  down  as  the 
Nation's  needs  and  markets  justify. 

The  year  1B39  Is  a  good  example  of  how  the  allotment  works.  We 
had  a  large  surplus  from  the  2  previous  years  when  we  had  no 
acreage  program.  The  1939  national  allotment  was  55,000.000  acres, 
the  minimum  permitted  under  the  law. 

Here  is  what  wheat  farmers  did  when  they  had  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  nationally  In  adjusting  acreage.  They  reduced 
their  wheat  seedlngs  from  80,000.000  acres  in  1938  to  64.000.000  in 
1939.  That's  more  wheat  acreage  than  the  allotment  called  for.  but 
the  reduction  was  the  greatest  United  States  farmers  had  ever  made 
In  a  single  year. 

Because  of  the  adjustment  in  1939  and  the  healthier  supply  situa- 
tion. It  was  possible  for  us  to  Increase  our  nationsU  allotment  from 
the  55.000.000  to  62.000.000  acres  fur  1940.  Once  more  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  wheat  farmers  cooperated  with  the  program  and 
seeded  64.000,000  acres. 

You  and  I  will  agree  that  such  compliance  Is  a  remarkable  record 
of  cooperation,  considering  the  world  situation  at  seeding  time. 
War  was  spreading  over  Europe,  and  many  farmers  remembered  the 
high  prices  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  They  had  dreams  of  new 
prcQts  in  wartime  wheat  markets,  and  such  dreams,  no  matter  If 
they  were  fantastic,  might  have  been  expected  to  make  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  forsake  their  program.  This  did  not  happen. 
Farmer  committeemen  were  at  work  in  every  State,  county,  and  com- 
munity, bringing  the  facts  to  their  fellow  fanners,  who  then  had 
opportunity  to  study  the  world  wheat  situation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  war.  Wheat  farmers  decided  to  stick  with  their  pro- 
gram, and  subsequent  developments  show  the  wisdom  of  their 
decision. 

Our  1941  allotment  has  already  been  announced,  with  no  change 
from  the  62.000.000-acre  allotment  of  1940.  Early  reports  from  the 
winter-wheat  areas  indicate  that  a  large  majority  of  our  farmers 
are  cooperating  with  the  prcgram  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

Compliance  with  the  acreage  allotment  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Usually  this  adjustment  measure  will  take  care  of  the  norma!  situa- 
tion. But  there  may  be  times  when  the  voluntary  adjustment  isn't 
enough.  Our  yield  might  be  well  above  normal,  or  our  markets 
might  suddenly  shrink  below  average.  In  cases  of  that  kind,  in 
spite  of  allotments,  we  could  end  up  with  a  surplus  of  wheat — 
mere  than  we  could  sell  and  more  than  we  could  store  efficiently. 

Under  such  conditions  we  would  call  into  use  the  marketing- 
quota  provisions  of  the  program.^.  First,  the  farmers  have  their  say 
In  a  referendum.  If  they  approve  the  quota  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, they  impose  a  quota  on  all  wheat  marketings  This  market- 
ing quota  makes  allowance  for  all  possible  wheat  requirements,  and 
gives  each  farmer,  whether  he  Is  a  program  cocperator  or  not.  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  total  market.  Excess  marketings  over 
the  quota  are  penalized.  But  at  the  same  time  the  quota  safe- 
guards the  price  by  holding  the  surplus  wheat  off  the  market.  The 
farmer's  quota  for  wheat  would  be  the  actual  production  or  normal 

production,  whichever  Is  larger,  of  his  acreage  allotment.  For 
example,  if  quotas  were  in  effect,  a  farmer  who  had  an  allotment 
of  200  acres  and  produced  at  least  a  normal  yield  of  wheat  on  220 
acres  would  need  to  hold  back  the  production  of  20  acres  or  would 

be  required  to  pay  a  penalty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on  each  excess 
bushel  marketed. 

The  quota  hasn't  been  necessary  yet  for  wheat,  but  cotton  and 
tobacco  farmers  are  using  the  meastire  very  successfully  as  an 
Income  protection. 

As  you  know,  farmers  who  comply  with  the  acreage  allotment 
earn  pajrments.  These  pajrments  are  made  in  two  parts — a  con- 
servation payment  and  a  parity  payment.  The  conservation  pay- 
ment is  made  to  help  the  farmer  shift  unnecessary  wheat  acreage 
from  wasteful  overproduction  to  soil -conserving  crops.  The  parity 
payment  is  made  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
farmer's  Income  nearer  prewar  parity  of  1910-14. 

The  1939  wheat  payments  amounted  to  28  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
normal  yield  of  the  acreage  allotment.  For  1940  the  rate  was  18 
cents.  Th3se  payments,  which  have  been  important  contributions 
to  the  wheat  farmer's  income,  represent  the  Nation's  interest  in 
the  conservation  and  Improvement  of  our  agricultural  resources. 
They  are  a  recognition  that  we  cannot  have  general  prosperity 
without  agricultural  prosperity. 

I  want  to  point  out.  in  this  connection,  that  the  wheat  farmer 
helps  conserve  and  build  up  his  land  in  two  ways.  I  have  already 
told  about  the  adjustment  of  such  soil-depleting  crops  as  wheat. 
Our  farmers  and  our  Government  believe  that  using  land  to  pro- 
duce surpluses  thst  nobody  wants  Is  just  plain  waste  of  soil  fer- 
tility. Instead,  our  farmers  are  using  that  land  for  soil -conserving 
crops.  They  are  carrying  out  soil-building  practices  as  a  means  of 
returning  fertility  to  the  soil  and  of  preventing  the  loss  of  na- 
tional wealth  through  soil  erosion.  That  rounds  out  a  sound  con- 
servation program. 

Our  farmers,  by  using  the  acreage  allotment,  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  easing  a  surplus  problem  which.  l>ecause  of  world 
events,  is  steadily  growing  more  threatening.  There  has  been 
anot^er  meastire  which  has  helped  hold  down  the  surplus  and 
which  has  helped  the  United  States  farmer  fight  for  a  part  of  the 
world  market.    That  Is  the  export  program 

Assistance  m  moving  export  wheat  is  no*:  new  with  us.  A  num- 
ber of  countries  have  used  or  are  using  this  method  on  a  variety 
of  commodities.  However,  as  I  said  at  Winnipeg  2  years  ago.  it 
has  been  the  hope  of  our  people  that  governmental  financing  of 
exports  is  a  temporary  measure.  We  expect  to  use  it  only  so  long 
as  Is  necessary  to  maintain  for  the  United  States  a  fair  share  of 
the  world  wheat  trade.  We  continue  to  hope  that  some  way  will 
be  found  to  bring  about  sufficient  improvement  in  the  world  wheat 


situation  so  that  financing  of  exports  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
either  by  the  United  States  or  by  other  surplus-wheat  countries. 

Our  most  active  year  for  the  export  program  was  1938-39.  That 
was  at  the  time  when  the  acreage  allotment,  the  wheat  loan,  and 
the  other  program  measures  were  just  going  into  operation,  and 
before  their  full  effect  could  be  felt.  We  sold  approximately  118.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  abroad  that  year,  and  approxi- 
mately 94,000.000  bushels  were  sold  with  the  help  of  our  export 
program. 

That  export  business  brought  us  close  to  our  goal  of  filling  about 
a  fifth  of  the  world  requirements.  At  the  same  time  our  export 
operation — working  with  the  other  measiues  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram— helped  lighten  our  surplus  and  lifted  our  price  above  the 
world  level. 

From  July  1,  1939.  on  through  the  next  marketing  year,  world 
conditions,  as  you  know,  were  changing  rapidly,  and  we  adopted  a 
much  more  cautious  export  policy.  Altogether,  we  assisted  in  the 
export  of  only  35,000.000  bushels  during  that  year.  But  as  we  face 
the  future,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States,  like  Canada, 
has  a  wheat  plant  geared  to  produce  more  wheat  than  can  be  sold 
at  home. 

We  have  adjusted  our  acreage  until  now  our  wheat  plant  Is  oper- 
ating on  from  62.000.000  to  64.000.000  acres  That  acreage  will  per- 
mit us  to  carry  out  the  crop  rotation  and  conservation  practices  we 
need  to  protect  our  soil  That  acreage  gives  us  the  volume  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  present  system  of  farming 

"There  may  be  years  when  we  will  have  to  reduce  below  that  level. 
But  year  in  and  year  out  we  can't  go  much  lower  without  requiring 
far-reaching  changes  in  our  farming  operations  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  need  export  markets  as  well  as  home 
markets. 

That  makes  ours  a  joint  problem  with  Canada's  and  unless  the 
wheat  producers  of  the  world — and  also  the  wheat  1  m port ers^— can 
get  together  and  agree  on  a  free  and  reasonable  wheat  trade,  we  will 
contlnu?  to  face  the  question  of  assisting  exports  and  the  problem 
of  adjustment.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  three  great  wheat- 
producing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  together  with 
Australia,  must  look  forward  to  some  form  of  international  wheat 
agreement  before  our  world  wheat  situation  can  continue  on  a 
sound  basis.  Such  an  agreement,  as  I  see  It.  Is  our  solution  It  is 
our  most  promising  hope  for  reconstructing  a  stable  world  trade 
In  wheat,  and  it  is  something  we  should  look  forward  to  accom- 
pUf^hing  when  th?  war  ends 

The  measures  I  have  talked  about  so  far  deal  with  surplus  re- 
moval through  the  use  of  production  adjustment  and  an  export 
program.  Our  program  doesn't  stop  there.  A  number  of  mea.sures 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  must  carry  larger  reserves  today  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  This  Is  a  protection  both  to  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer.  We  call  these  measures  our  ever-normal  granary  becau.ss 
they  provide  a  way  to  hold  the  reserves  from  our  good  years  for  u.so 
in  the  p)oor  years  In  other  words,  our  farmers  have  the  machin.^ry 
to  keep  from  being  swamped  by  sjrplus  or  bankrupted  by  crop 
failure 

The  wheat-storage  loan  is  an  effective  measure  in  the  ever-normal 
granary  program.  First  of  all.  the  loans  are  putting  a  iKJttom  under 
our  Wheat  price.  S:cond.  the  loans  enable  farmers  to  hold  a  part  of 
their  wheat  off  the  market  until  it  can  be  sold  in  a  more  orderly 
manner. 

Our  first  wheat  loan,  offered  in  1938.  was  slow  to  get  under  way 
l)ecause  of  our  lack  of  experience,  but  before  the  season  was  over, 
approximately  73.000  loans  were  made  on  about  86.000.000  bu.shels 
of  wheat.    Farmers  borrowed  at  an  average  rate  of  53  cents  a  bushel. 

The  loans  on  about  70.000.000  btishels  were  repaid  The  remain- 
ing 16.000.000  bushels  were  delivered  to  the  Government,  and  that, 
I  might  add.  Is  something  the  borrower  may  always  do  if  he  desires. 
The  entire  program  cost  only  five  and  one-half  million  dollars  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  thousands  of  farmers  benefited  from  a  price 
support  of  several  times  that  amount,  I  say  we  made  a  good 
investment. 

In  1939  a  new  loan  carrying  some  increases  in  rates  was  offered, 
and  atK)Ut  237.000  loans  were  made  on  nearly  168.000.000  bushels! 
This  more  than  tripled  the  number  of  loans  and  about  doubled  the 
number  of  bushels  stored  In  1938.  The  loan  values  to  pnxlucers 
averaged  about  63  cents  a  bvishel. 

By  June  30.  1940.  borrowers  had  paid  off  loans  on  156,000.000 
bushels.  They  reseated  about  10.000.000  bushels  under  a  1-year 
loan  extension.  This  leaves  less  than  2.000.000  bushels,  delivered 
to  the  Government,  and  the  Interest  collected  more  than  offset  the 
cost  on  these  loans.  Incidentally,  under  our  loan  programs,  the 
interest  rate  has  been  reduced  to  3  percent,  the  lowest  United  States 
farmers  have  ever  had. 

I  have  told  you  how  our  1939  loan  greaUy  exceeded  records  of  the 
previous  year.  But  what  did  the  program  mean  to  the  Individual 
farmer? 

Go  back  to  July  and  Augu.st  1939.  when  our  farmer  was  har- 
vesting his  wheat  The  average  United  States  farm  price  was  55 
cents.  That  is  what  our  farmer  would  have  gotten  for  his  wheat 
on  the  market — 55  cents.  Instead — if  he  were  cooperating  In  the 
farm  program — he  could  take  out  a  Government  loan  averaging  63 
cents.  He  was  better  off  right  there  than  he  would  have  been  with- 
out a  program.     But  see  what  happened. 

Between  harvest  time  and  the  first  of  the  year,  wheat  prices  went 
up  on  an  average  of  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  price  stayed  at  that 
level— or  went  higher— until  after  the  expiration  of  the  loan  on 
April  30.  1940.  In  other  words,  our  farmer  who  took  out  a  lean  was 
able  to  sell  his  wheat  for  85  cents  Instead  of  55  cenu.  Deducting 
10  cents  a  bushel  to  cover  interest  and  storage  cliarge.s.  our  farmer 
made  a  net  profit  of  20  cents  a  bushel,  a  direct  result  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  loans.  And  the  55  cents  we  got  In  July  and  August  was 
about  30  cents  above  the  world  market,  held  at  that  level  by  means 
of  the  loan  and  export  programs.  So,  In  addition  to  bringing  a 
profit  to  those  who  received  loans,  the  wheat  program  has  been 
instrumental  in  benefiting  all  wheat  growers  to  the  tune  of  30 
cents  a  bushel  over  world  markets. 

Now.  thib  farmer  who  was  cooperating  with  the  acreage  allotment 
earned  payments  of  28  cents  a  bushel  on  his  normal  yield  Add 
28  to  75  and  you  get  more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  That's  what  the 
program  brought  this  farmer  for  his  1939  wheat. 

Right  now  the  third  wheat-loan  program  Is  in  operation,  and  more 
wheat  already  has  been  stored  than  in  both  the  previous  years 
combined  Up  to  October  29,  about  373,000  loans  had  been  made 
on  237.000.000  bushels,  and  we  will  be  making  loans  untu  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  1940  loan  will  enable 
farmers  to  make  a  profit  as  large  as  they  did  on  their  1939  wheat. 
But  this  wc  do  know:  the  loan  plus  the  program  payments  assure 
the  wheat  farmer,  on  the  average,  a  return  of  at  least  81  cents  a 
bushel  at  the  farm,  regardless  of  market  prices. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  wheat  loan  is  protecting  the 
grower's  Income.     It  is  giving  him  a  new  freedom  and  security. 

Our  ever-normal -granary  program  has  another  Important  phase, 
and  that  is  wheat-crop  Insurance.  Crop  Insurance  is  just  what  the 
name  says:  Insurance  against  loss  from  all  such  hazards  as  drought, 
hall.  wind.  fire,  insects,  and  the  like.  It  Insures  yield  only  and  not 
price.  For  that  reason  all  business  is  transacted  in  terms  of 
wheat — premiums,  reserve,  and  indemnities. 

The  1939  crop  was  the  first  under  the  crop -insurance  program. 
That  year  nearly  166.000  United  States  wheat  growers  put  their 
drills  in  the  ground  knowing  that  no  matter  what  happened  they 
would  get  either  60  or  75  percent  of  their  average  harvest,  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  of  Insurance  policy  they  had. 

And  when  the  harvest  was  over,  about  one-third  of  them  had, 
collected  approximately  10.000,000  bushels  in  indemnities. 

In  1940  more  than  twice  as  many  growers,  or  nearly  380,000, 
Instired  their  wheat  production.  By  paying  15,000,000  bushels  in 
premiums  they  Insured  approximately  11.000.000  acres  and  guar- 
anteed themselves  a  production  estimated  at  more  than  106.000000 
bushels.  We  don't  know  yet  what  all  the  losses  will  amount  to, 
but  up  to  the  middle  of  October  approximately  90.000  claims  had 
been  made,  and  about   19,000.000  bushels  of  indemnities  paid. 

The  fact  that  we  paid  out  more  indemnities  than  we  collected 
In  premiums  is  largely  the  result  of  the  spotted  losses  and  the 
fact  that  losses  have  been  greater  than  normal  since  the  program 
began.  We  had  a  lot  of  our  insurance  business  on  our  southern 
Great  Plains,  where  so  much  wheat  dried  out  last  winter.  But 
this  experience  and  the  experience  we  are  having  each  year  is 
helping  us  shape  a  better  program  with  more  accurate  rates  for 
the  future. 

This  fall  an  increasing  number  of  our  winter-wheat  farmers 
took  out  Insurance  for  1941.  They  are  enjoying  a  peace  of  mind 
wheat  farmers  have   never  before  experienced. 

I  have  given  you  the  high  lights  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  the  principal  mca.-^ures  In  our  wheat  program  during  the 
lost  2  years.  The  fact  that  these  measures  have  enabled  our  wheat 
farmers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  world 
wheat  situation   is   testimony  to  their  effectiveness. 

Now.  as  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  face  the  future, 
the  prospect  of  limited  opporturUtles  In  the  world  market  con- 
tinues to  confront  them.  There  Is  little  to  encourage  confidence 
that  the  days  of  the  free  and  expanding  wheat  markets  will  return. 

Before  they  do.  our  farmers  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  still 
further  adjustments,  and  they  may  find  It  increasingly  necessary 
to  cushion  the  effects  of  world  developments.  If  this  should  be 
necessary,  they  have  a  prcgram  to  do  the  job.  It  is  a  voluntary 
program,  run  by  farmers  themselves. 

That  very  democracy  of  operation — that  farmer  leadership  spring- 
ing from  the  thotisands  of  communities  all  over  our  land — is  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  program.  The  Nation,  through  Con^^ress, 
gave  agriculture  the  power  to  solve  its  problems,  but  the  job  of 
making  that  program  work  is  In  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Each  ye.-.r  the  cccperators  In  each  of  the  Nation's  more  than 
24.000  agricultural  communities  hold  election  meetings.  They  pick 
their  own  community  committees,  and  at  the  same  time  pick  dele- 
gates who  will  help  elect  the  county  conunittees  in  more  than 
3.000  counties  Altogether  there  arc  more  than  135.000  community 
and  county  committeemen  elected  by  farmers  from  their  own  ranks. 

These  committeemen  are  the  bulwark  of  oiu  farm-program  ad- 
ministration. Their  suggestions,  within  the  bounds  of  the  legis- 
lation, go  into  the  making  of  the  programs  from  year  to  year. 
Their  work  carries  the  prcgram  to  tlus  farmers.  They  are  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  prcgram  right  on  their  home  grounds  among 
their  own  neighbors  The  program  has  come  through  the  severe 
tests  of  the  last  2  years,  and  it  will  continue  to  furnish  farmers 
a  democratic  solution  of  their  problems. 

The  wheat  growers  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
facing  the  same  problems.  These  are  problems  that  must  be  solved 
en  two  fronts.  We  can  move  against  them  on  our  home  fronts  as 
we  have  done  in  the  United  States  and  as  you  are  doing  in  Canada. 
But  to  get  well-foimded  and  lasting  prosperity  for  our  wheat 
farmers  we  must  also  move  against  those  problems  on  the  inter- 
national front  There  U  no  place  that  this  Job  can  better  be 
started  than  on  the  two  sides  of  tbe  longest  unfortified  interna- 
tional boundary  in  the  world — started  by  two  cf  the  world's  greatest 
agricultural  democracies.  I  am  confident  that  the  farmers  of  North 
America  are  ready  to  provide  tbe  world  leadership  for  this  great 
tas^ 


Alien  Registration  and  the  Pole 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    RUDOLPH    G.    TENEROWICZ.    OF 

MICHIGAN 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  address  to  the  Polish 
people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Alien  Registra- 
tion Act,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Alien  Registration  Di- 
vision cf  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  as 
follows : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  speak  to  you  today  in  a  spirit  of  humble- 
ness and  deep  humility,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  In  the  program  of  national  defense. 

It  has  been  ever  thus:  The  Pole,  national  defense,  and  a  deep  love 
of  the  common  American  heritage  have  been  Interwoven  since  the 
dawn  of  American  civilization. 

I  speak  today  knowing  full  well  that  the  spirit  of  Koscluszko.  cf 
Pulaski,  and  of  Krzyzanowski  guide  my  every  utterance. 

My  words  are  directed  to  those  of  Polish  birth  who  are  not  yet 
American  citizens,  but  Poles  throughout  the  country,  citizen  and 
alien,  may  well  listen  to  this  story.  The  words  are  mine,  but  the 
deeds  are  those  of  brave  Polish  men  and  women  who  overcame  every 
imaginable  otKtacie  to  attain  that  most  cherished  possession,  liberty. 
Liberty  in  a  new  world— free  from  the  strife  and  hatreds  of  the  old. 
Liberty  under  the  flag  that  protects  us  all. 

The  Congress  directed  several  months  ago  that  all  noncltlzens 
In  the  United  States  should  register  with  the  Government  under  the 
Allen  Registration  Act  of  1940.  We  saw  the  fires  burning  in  the 
Old  World — we  heard  tales  of  a  "fifth  column."  of  treason  In  high 
places  and  in  low.  To  protect  the  alien  as  well  as  the  country,  we 
acted.  You  Poles  who  are  not  citizens  have  nothing  to  fear — noth- 
ing to  hide.  Your  host,  the  Federal  Goverrmient.  merely  wants  you 
to  register  as  a  guest.     We  want  to  protect  you. 

You  who  have  become  American  citizens  know  this  story;  you 
who  do  not.  listen,  listen  to  tale  of  the  Pole  and  America;  listen  and 
be  proud,  be  humble  for  throughout  her  history  the  American  and 
the  Polish  Ideal  has  been  one  and  the  same — the  democratic  way — 
the  way  of  a  free  people  Poles  have  always  known  the  meaninK 
of  freedom,  for  it  has  so  often  been  denied  them,  even  as  it  is  now 
being  denied  them  in  their  homeland. 

Polish  citizens  and  Polish  aliens,  come  with  me  for  a  moment 
back  through  the  pages  of  history,  back  to  Jamestown.  Va.,  in 
1607,  where  Capt.  John  Smith  was  trying  to  build  a  colony. 

Included  In  this  group  of  colonists  were  a  few  Poles,  skilled  in 
the  art  of  making  pitch,  tar.  and  soap.  Naturally,  since  they  were 
a  persecuted  people,  they  fought  for  freedom.  At  Jamestown,  they 
worked  hard,  harder  perhaps  than  any  other  group,  but  though 
they  labored,  they  were  denied  a  full  measure  of  liberty.  This 
small  group.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Americanism  even  then, 
protested. 

"We  have  decided.  Captain  Smith."  they  declared,  "if  we  are  good 
enough  to  work  we  are  good  enough  to  vote." 

Smith  took  the  matter  to  officials  of  the  Virginia  company  in  Lon- 
don. On  July  13.  1719,  the  company  ruled.  "Upon  some  dispute  of 
the  Polonlan  residents  in  Virginia  it  is  now  agreed  that  they 
shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  as  free  as  any  Inhabitants  there 
whatsoever. 

A  few  years  later  Poles  settled  in  New  Amsterdam.  They  became 
farmers  and  helped  the  Netherlands  In  their  war  with  the  English. 
They  settled  with  the  Swedes  along  the  Delaware,  with  William  Penn 
In  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies. 

In  1735  John  Anthony  Sadowsky  founded  a  trading  post  where 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  now  stands. 

The  American  fight  for  freedom  continued,  and  with  it  the 
Pole — already  imbued  with  the  American  spirit,  so  like  his  own — 
kept  steady  pace. 

Brig.  Gen.  Caslmir  Pulaski,  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  organizer  of  the  defenses  of  Saratoga, 
buHder  of  the  fortifications  at  West  Point. 

Wlodzlmlerz  Krsyzanowsky.  refugee  from  Poland,  colonel  In  the 
Northern  Armies  during  the  War  between  the  States — Gettysburg, 
Chattanooga,  second  Bull  Run — finally  a  brigadier  general,  first 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Krfyzanowsky.  Koscluszko.  and  Pulaski — names  that  will  never 
die  as  long  as  American  history  is  read. 

Down  through  the  years  Polish  blood,  brains,  and  brawn  have 
played  a  part  In  the  btUlding  of  America,  economically  and  cul- 
turally. 
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TTe  great  actress  Helena  Mcdjeska.  the  operatic  stars  D°  Reszke 
and  Sembrlch;  later  Josef  Hofmann.  Lecpold  Stokowskl.  and  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewslcl. 

In  the  factory,  on  the  farm — Poles  helped  the  new  America  on- 
ward. Prom  the  mines  and  mills  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  roclcy, 
stubborn  soil  of  New  England  they  brought  forth  treasures  that 
made  this  country  great. 

Poles  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the 
common  cause — you  who  are  citizens  as  well  as  you  who  are  not. 

The  registration  program  is  directed  against  no  group — it  was 
established  for  the  common  good. 

With  this  rich  heritage  of  service  to  America  behind  you,  Poles 
need  fear  no  discrimination;  we  are  all  Americans  now. 

R'gtstrauon  is  no  disgrace:  as  Solicitor  General  Francis  Biddle 
says:  "We  should  remember  that  all  Americans  were  at  one  time 
cr  another  immigrants  from  other  lands.  The  i^enlus  of  many 
countries,  the  ancient  aspirations  of  many  races,  have  built  Into 
what  Is  Anaerlca.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  foreigners  who  are 
disloyal  to  America,  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  our  ways,  and  who 
use  our  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  prcsb  to  foment  disunity  and 
sedition. 

"These  persons  we  will  apprehend,  but  we  will  also  see  to  it  that 
loyal  American  aliens  are  not  unjustly  condemned  for  the  disloyal 
behavior  of  a  few.  Our  reglstiatlon  will  be  their  protection  from 
persecution." 

I  urge  all  Polish  nondtlzens  to  comply  with  the  law  and  register 
before  Decemt>er  26.  and  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  citizens  of  Polish 
extraction  to  aid  their  alien  fellows  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  registration  process  has  been  made  as  simple  as  possible. 
In  foreign  lands  registration  Is  required  at  police  stations  Here 
Uncle  Sam  merely  requ*^ts  you  to  go  to  a  post  office  and  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  which  will  ask  a  little  of  your  personal  history.  Of 
the  15  questions  on  the  form  most  of  them  you  have  answered 
many  times  before  In  normal  applications  for  Jobs,  for  driver's 
permits,  and  for  marriage  licenses. 

A  few  of  the  questions  are  a  bit  different,  having  to  do  with  the 
time  of  your  arrival  In  thrs  country,  the  boat  you  traveled  on,  your 
port  of  entry,  and  the  activities  you  engage  in. 

To  make  the  registration  process  as  simple  as  It  can  be,  the  Allen 
Registration  Division  has  prepared  a  sample  form,  which  is  a  dupl'- 
cate  of  the  official  form.  You  can  obtain  this  sample  form  at  your 
post  office,  take  It  home,  study  It,  examine  your  personal  record  or 
papers,  consult  with  anyone  you  wish,  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
In  yoxjr  leisure  time.  Then  take  it  to  the  jaost  office  and  reg.sler. 
Every  record  will  be  strictly  confidential.  No  one  will  be  able  to 
examine  your  record,  since  it  will  be  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington.  For  anyone  to  examine  your  record  permis- 
sion will  have  to  be  granted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

You  may  ask  anyone  you  wish  for  assistance.  Eto  not.  however, 
pay  anyone  a  fee  for  helping  you  register.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
charge.  Let  me  make  tliat  perfectly  clear.  There  is  no  charge  of 
any  kind  for  registering  or  fingerprinting. 

If  ycu  need  help  In  answering  the  question,  any  social  agency  will 
gladly  assist  you  or  direct  you  to  the  proper  Information  service. 
The  postmaster  at  your  pest  office  will  also  help  you.  If  you  cannot 
speak  English  well  enough,  when  you  go  to  the  post  office  take  along 
an  in'erpreter — a  member  of  your  family  or  a  friend  who  knows  you 
and  can  speak  English. 

The  postmaster  will  take  the  form  you  have  filled  out  at  home 
and  ask  you  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  answers,  then  he  will  finger- 
print you,  and  ycu  will  have  fully  compiled  with  the  law. 

I  would  not  be  honest  with  you  or  with  myself  if  I  gave  you 
the  impression  that  registration  was  entirely  voluntary.  The  Alien 
Registration  Act  of  1940  Is  compulsory.  Stiff  penalties  are  provided 
for  those  who  do  not  comply. 

Those  of  you  who  nMist  register  should  do  so  before  December  26 
Failure  to  register  on  time  will  be  met  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  6  months 
In  Jail. 

Ycu  must  be  sure  to  answer  each  question  honestly,  for  if  you 
falsify  an  answer  you  will  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty. 

From  reports  already  made  available  by  the  Alien  Registration 
Division  I  am  gratified  to  tell  you  that  registration  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  gone  'way  beyond  the  1,030,000  mark.  Registration  in 
large  centers  of  population,  where  there  are  many  Polish  people. 
Is  ahead  of  expectation.  I  know  that  you  will  continue  to  cooperate! 
Thank  you. 

Superhighways  Are  Important  to  National  Wel- 
fare— Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Proves  Practica- 
bility of  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  November  19, 1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  several  years  to  sponsor  superhighway  legislation  and  to 


advocate,  through  public  addresses  and  committee  work,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  cf  superhighways  in  this  country. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  letter  received  from  Hon.  Walter 
A.  Jones,  until  very  recently  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission.  Mr.  Jones  is  still  a  member  of  the 
commission. 

Washington.  D  C,  October  25,  1940. 
Hon.  Jenning  Randolph, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Congressman;  Knowing  ot  your  interest  In  super- 
highways and  having  had  several  conversations  with  you  on  the 
subject.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  the  results  of  actual 
operation  cf  the  Pennsylvania  superhighway,  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike,  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh.  Tills  highway 
was  opened  on  October  1  without  fanfare  or  advertisement.  We 
merely  took  dov.-n  the  barriers  and  told  the  public  they  could  go 
ahead.  The  traffic  is  exceeding  all  expectations  and  studies.  For 
In.stance.  for  the  first  20  days  of  operation  our  cash  receipts  were 
$163,085.71.  This  amount  is  more  than  double  our  requirements 
for   amortization,    interest,   et   cetera. 

The  answer  is  what  I  have  always  contended — that  the  motorist 
win  pay  for  sup)erhlghways  where  the  barriers  and  danger  of  grade 
crossings  are  removed. 

I  am  very  certain  that  if  Mr  C.\RTWRiGirrs  Roads  Committee  would 
originate  and  put  through  Congress  a  bill  sotting  up  a  Federal 
road  authority,  as  I  outlined  in  my  statements  to  the  committee, 
a  great  system  of  national  superhighways  could  be  built  without 
any  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
public  would  absorb  the  bonds,  which  bonds  would  be  no  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Enclosed  is  a  c -py  of  my  statements  to  your  committee. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Waltek  a.  Jonts. 

I  also  desire  to  include  the  fonowing  newspaper  dispatch: 

PENNSYLVANIA  TL'HNPIKE   RrCTIPTS  TOP   ESTIMATES 

Haxrisburg,  Pa..  November  8.— Tolls  paid  by  197.164  motorLsts  en 
the  Harrisburg-Pittsbuigh  turnpike  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
operation  amounted  to  $168.087 — topping  trafHc  engineers'  original 
estimates  by  abcut  $12,000,  the  commission  reports. 

An  average  cf  9.390  vehicles  traveled  the  express  highway  daily 
since  it  was  opened  October  1.    The  average  toll  was  86  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  were  held  on  the  subject  of  super- 
highways before  the  House  Roado  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  I  hope  Members  and  others  interested  will 

secure  a  copy  of  that  hearing.  I  also  trust  many  persons 
will  study  the  statement  made  before  the  House  Roads  Com- 
mittee on  June  11.  1940.  This  testimony  is  a  part  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  is  found  on  pages 
4215.  4216,  4217. 

A  few  days  ago  the  American  Automobile  Association  met 
in  Washington.  Much  discussion  was  given  to  the  super- 
highway subject,  and  I  believe  we  are  coming  nearer  to  the 
time  when  a  system  of  these  needed  roads  will  be  built  and 
operated  in  the  United  States. 


Neutrality  of  Ireland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MARTIN  CONBOY 


Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Martin 
Conboy  on  Sunday,  November  10,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New  York  City,  before  the  convention  of  the  A.  A.  R.  I  R    oil 
the  subject  of  the  neutrality  of  Ireland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Irish  World  (New  York)  of  November  16,  1940] 

The  holding  of  this  convention  at  this  particular  time  provides  a 

much-needed  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  a  fact  of  which  we  need 

to  be  reminded.     Ireland  is  an  independent,  sovereien  state      It   is 

unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  hlatory  of  how  she  achieved  that  posl- 
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tion.  The  fact  l»  that  she  is  a  stote,  sovereign  and  independent.  In 
this  past  week  there  have  been  certain  urtrrances  which  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  Mr.  Churchill.  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  speaking  to  the  House  of  Commons  en  last  Tuesday,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  his  country  could  not  use  the  south  and  west 
coasU  of  Ireland  to  refuel  flotlUas  and  aircraft.  The  reason  for  his 
regret  is  plain.  Such  use  of  the  Irish  coast  can  only  he  made  if 
Ireland  Joins  Britain  In  the  war,  and  Ireland  has  determined  to 
remain  neutral. 

The  determination  of  whether  a  aoverelgn  and  Independent  state 
shall  remain  neutral  Is  a  matter  for  that  state  and  no  one  else  to 
decide.  Since  Ireland  has  decided  to  remain  neutral,  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  the  Irish  coasts  by  Britain  would  be  forceful 
occupation  and  that  is  an  act  of  war. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  de  Valera,  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  asserted 
that  there  was  no  question  of  handing  over  the  ports  "so  long  as  this 
state  remains  neutral." 

The  decision  of  Ireland  to  remain  neutral  is  a  decision  that  was 
made  years  before  the  present  conflict,  and  was  recognized  and 
accepted  by  England  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  south  and  west 
coast  ports. 

In  proof  of  this  statement  I  read  from  an  article  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  very  day: 

"Six  years  ago.  before  Britain  had  even  considered  the  question 
of  vacating  the  occupied  ports  of  Cobh,  Berehaven.  and  Lnugh 
Swllly.  Mr.  de  Valera.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  United 
States,  emphasized  that  he  would  t»e  strongly  opposed  to  involving 
this  country  in  any  European  war.  but  he  declared  he  would  utilize 
all  the  resources  of  the  state  to  fnistrate  any  attempt  to  use  Irish 
territory  as  a  base  of  attack  against  Britain. 

"That  is  the  policy  Mr.  de  Valera  Is  pursuing  today  with  the 
support  of  a  united  country. 

"It  is  recalled  here  now  that  former  Prime  Minister  Neville  Cham- 
berlains  admlnl.stratlon  at  London  handed  back  the  ports  to  Ireland 
under  the  agreement  of  April  1938,  well  aware  of  what  the  IrLsh 
Government's  attitude  would  be  In  the  event  of  war  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  strongly  opposed  the  agreement,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
then  that  Ireland  would  be  neutral  In  a  wiu.  but  tlie  Commons 
ratified  the  agreement,  as  also  did  the  Irish  people  in  a  subsequent 
general  election." 

The  responsibility  for  what  happeris  in  the  Irish  ports  is  Ireland's 
and  no  one  else's,  and  while  she  chooses  to  remain  neutral,  neither 
belligerent  may  use  them.  If  either  belligerent  tries  to  make  use  of 
the  ports  the  attempt  constitutes  an  act  of  war.  and  Ireland  will 
have  to  defend  herself  against  any  violent  breach  of  that  neutrality. 
As  Prime  Minister  de  Valera  said,  with  deliberation.  "Any  attempt  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us  by  any  of  the  belligerents — by  Britain — 
would  onlv  lead  to  bloodshed." 

The  right  to  choose  ttetween  war  and  neutrality  rests  upon  the 
fundamtntal  principle  that  a  people  cannot  properly  be  denied  the 

free  exprt-ssion  of  its  wUl.  since  that  would  be  a  refusal  to  recog- 
nize Its  sovereignty  and  Independence  Tlie  question  is  not 
whether  the  act  of  a  people  conforms  to  the  wishes  of  other  people. 
It  isn't  even  a  question  of  whether  the  decision  taken  is  wise  or 
unwise  In  the  Interest  of  those  who  make  It.  The  all-Important 
matter  Is  that  they  are  eternaUy  Justified  in  Invoking  their  inde- 
pendence and  assuming  the  consequences. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Ireland  that  she  has  yielded  one  Jot  of  her 
Independence  In  making  her  decision.  NetthT  can  it  be  said  that 
she  has  foregone  the  observance  of  any  of  the  evidences  of  Inde- 
pendence She  has  kept  her  representatives  in  London,  and  has 
kept  them  also  in  Rome  and  Berlin.  There  are  official  representa- 
tives of  England,  of  Italy,  and  of  Germany  in  her  own  capital  city. 
In  this  her  position  is  the  same  as  our  own,  reflecting  the  reality 
Of  her  Independence  as  it  reflects  ours. 

There  Is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Ireland's  decision  to  take  no  part 
In  the  wor  Is  a  clear  expression  of  independent  purpose  fully  en- 
dorsed bv  the  Irl?h  people.  If  we  wanted  better  a.ssurancc  on  that 
point,  we  might  find  It  In  the  comment  of  the  Irish  Times,  which 
"deprecate! s)  the  loope  talk  concerning  Ireland  which  occa-slonally 
creeps  Into  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  "  "The 
people."  It  continues,  "have  endorsed  the  neutrality  pursued  by  the 
Irish  Government  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by  it." 

A  few  years  ago  the  Irish  Times  was  the  principal,  indeed  the 
authoritative,  exponent  of  resistance  to  every  claim  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  right  of  self-government.  It  is  still  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  opinion  of  those  formerly  of  that  persuasion  who  have 
remained  in  Ireland  and  who  take  their  full  part  in  the  public 
and  private  life  of  their  country.  And  it  Is  the  Irish  Times  that 
informs  the  world  that  the  policy  of  neutrality  Is  endorsed  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  all  shades  cf  political  belief. 

What  It  all  comes  down  to  Is  the  simple  question.  Who  has  the 
right  to  say  whether  Ireland  stiall  be  neutral  or  shall  go  to  war? 

To  such  a  question  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  Only  Ireland 
has  that  right.  It  has  the  same  right  that  every  nation  has  which 
has  the  same  fateful  decision  to  make.  It  Is  a  right,  as  applied  to 
peoples  not  at  war,  entirely  outside  the  desires  of  interested 
belligerently. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  Is  not  measured  by  the  size 
of  the  nation  that  has  to  make  the  decision.  It  is  as  absolute  for 
the  4.000.000  people  in  Ireland  as  for  the  130.000.000  in  the  United 
States.  A  people  who  choose  to  stay  out  of  war  can  t>e  brought  Into 
war  only  by  force,  and  force  is  the  supreme  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
nation  against  which  It  is  applied. 

We  may  take  it  from  the  complaint  about  "loose  talk,"  coming 
from  the  Irish  Times,  not  only  tbat  the  policy  of  neutrality  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  whole  pec^de.  i3Ut  tliat  It  bas  been  acted  upon 


In  good  faith.  Had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  had  the  policy  of 
neutrality  been  vitiated  by  acts  unfriendly  to  England,  these  stanch 
friends  of  England  in  Ireland  would  have  been  the  flrst  to  complain. 
Had  there  been  acts  of  hostility  toward  the  other  beUlgerent,  re- 
prisals would  have  been  expected. 

What,  however,  may  weU  be  regarded  with  anxiotis  interest  is  the 
fact  that  for  months  past  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  deliberate 
Intention  to  deceive  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  this  matter 
Of  Ireland's  good  faith  The  rumor  was  circulated  months  ago,  and 
continued  to  l>e  printed  despite  every  denial,  that  Gorman  sub- 
marines were  being  supplied  with  fuel  and  victuals  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  When  the  story  first  appeared  it  was  met  by  a  flat  denial 
by  the  Government  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
immense  amount  Iseing  expended  in  the  organization  of  a  force  to 
prevent  suiy  such  thing. 

In  the  sutement  he  made  in  the  Dail  on  Thursday.  November  7, 
Mr.  De  Valera  had  something  to  say  on  that  subject.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

"It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  German  submarines,  or  any  other  sub- 
marines, are  being  supplied  with  fuel  or  provisions  on  our  coasts. 
A  most  extensive  system  of  coast  oljservatlcn  has  been  established 
here  since  the  war.  I  say  it  Is  a  lie,  and  I  say  further  that  it  is 
known  to  be  a  falsehood  by  the  British  Government  Itself." 

And  yet  we  find  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  in  its  editorial 
comment  of  Friday,  November  8.  the  ol)servatlon  that  Ireland 
"has  not  even  the  facilities  to  forbid  the  lise  of  her  western  hartKirs 
as  nests  from  which  U-boats  may  spring  at  British  convoys."  And 
it  adds,  "Whether  or  not  Irish  waters  are  being  used  by  U-tx>ats 
up  to  now,  certainly  the  subs  are  beginning  to  take  terrible  toll 
along  British  lifelines." 

Mr.  de  Valera  says  It  Is  a  lie  and  that  the  British  Government 
knows  it  to  be  a  lie.  We  here  know  that  Mr.  de  Valera  Is  not  a  liar. 
Then  for  what  purpose,  may  we  not  reasonably  ask.  Is  the  lie  stUl 
given  currency  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States? 

If  the  purpose  is  to  discredit  Ireland's  good  faith,  in  preparation 
for  something  else,  it  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  lie  about 
the  submarines  is  not  the  only  one  of  Its  kind.  Similar  circulation 
was  given  s<ime  time  ago  to  statements  about  the  excessive  size 
Of  the  German  Legation  in  Dublin  and  about  the  alleged  activities 
of  its  staff. 

The  fact  is  that  the  personnel  of  the  German  Legation  In  Dublin, 
as  shown  by  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  on  July  18.  con- 
sisted of  6  people,  the  Italian  Legation  of  5.  the  United  States 
Legation  of  9,  and  the  British  Diplomatic  E«tabll£hmcnt  of  13.  The 
following  Ls  an  extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the  Dublin  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  dated  the  17th  of  July: 

"Many  wild  statements  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  atx>ut 
the  size  and  influenc  of  the  German  Legation  in  Dublin.  Actually 
It  has  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men.  with  two  or  three  women 
typists.  Its  behavior  has  been  uniformly  correct,  end  the  stories 
of  its  activities  as  a  vast  center  of  espionage  are  without  foundation. 
Many  of  the  leading  members  of  ihe  German  colony  went  back  to 
Germany  when  war  broke  out.  Probably  not  more  than  100  remain 
In  Eire,  and  the  reports  of  a  far-reaching  and  formidable  'fifth 
column'  in  this  country  may  be  discounted." 

The  proposal  advocated  in  iomo  quarters  In  this  country,  that  the 
naval  bases  in  Ireland  be  turned  over  to  the  British  fleet  and  air 
force,  is  an  obvious  suggestion  to  Ireland  that  she  act  in  bad  faith. 
If  Ireland,  while  neutral,  did  what  is  suggested,  she  could  with  good 
warrant  be  accused  of  maintaining  a  sham  neutrality. 

Ireland  has  given,  through  Its  Prime  Minister,  the  only  possible 
answer  to  that  demand.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  what  are 
some  of  the  implicatlon.=  of  Ireland's  neutrality. 

For  one  thing.  Ireland  has  definitely  broken  with  the  past  In  the 
attitude  adopted  toward  countries  with  which  England  Is  at  war. 
Ireland's  history  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  that  followed  the 

landing  of  armies  from  Spain  and  from  France.  In  the  times  that 
they  came  those  armies  were  welcomed  with  the  hope  of  escape 
from  oppression.  For  Eire,  which  has  won  back  her  sovereign 
rights,  that  motive  no  longer  exists.  With  one  exception,  all  Ire- 
land's claims  have  been  conceded,  and  for  the  26  counties  that 
constitute  the  Eire  there  Is  no  exception.  It  Is  plain  to  any  ob- 
server that  Eire  lias  armed  herself  with  the  firm  purpose  of  pre- 
venting her  territory  from  being  made  the  back  door  of  an  attack 
on  England.  Not  only  does  she  not.  as  in  other  times,  invite  to  her 
shores  the  enemies  of  England,  but  she  has  openly  prepared  to  resist 
them  if  they  Invade  her  territory.  She  has  demanded  and  received 
apologies  from  Germany  for  bombs  dropped  on  her  villages  and  has 
Interned  German  fliers  lost  in  her  mountains 

To  the  suggestion  that  Eire's  neutrality  should  now  be  broken, 
for  the  benefit  of  England,  Mr.  de  Valera  has  made  the  only  reply 
the  world  hsis  the  right  to  expect  from  the  head  of  a  state  that 
respects  Its  own  reputation  for  good  faith  and  that  is  consistent 
with  its  right  to  Independent  action.     He  said,  on  last  TTiursday: 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  handing  over  of  these  ports  as 

long  as  this  state  remains  neutral.  There  can  l>e  no  question  of 
leasing  these  ports.  They  are  ours.  They  are  within  our  sover- 
eignty,   and    there    can    be    no    question,    as    long    as    we    remain 

neutral,  of  handing  them  over  on  any  condition  whatsoever.  Any 
attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us  by  any  side,  by  any  of 
the  belligerents,  by  Britain,  could  only  lead  to  bloodshed.  Cer- 
tainly, as  long  as  this  Government  remains  In  office  we  shall  de- 
fend our  rights  in  regard  to  tliese  ports  against  whoever  shall 
attack  them" 

What  degree  of  success  Ireland  might  have  In  repelling  Invasion 
by  eitlier  of  the  most  powerful  military  organizations  now  existing 
In   the   world   is   beyond   our   capacity   for   calciilation.     What   we 
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do  know  Is  that.  In  keeping  her  honorable  pledge  to  both,  and  In 
her  determination  to  set  above  all  else  her  Independence  and  her 
right  to  freedom  of  Judgment  she  has  sought  the  means  of  resist- 
ance wherever  the  necessary  arms  and  munitions  could  be  had. 
and  has  trained  her  adventurous  youth  to  make  the  best  use  they 
can  of  such  arms  If  the  need  to  employ  them  shall  come  upxDn  her. 

No  one.  in  this  land  of  the  free,  can  ask  more  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  than  what  Is  Implied  in  this  preparation  for  defense. 
What  the  supply  of  arms  lor  such  a  purpose  may  be  there  is  no 
way  of  know.ng.  It  may  be  far  from  adequate,  although  Ireland 
has  sought  everywhere  to  acquire  all  she  could.  In  the  case  of 
the  latest  Instruments  of  war  It  may  be  daplorably  so.  Even  so, 
the  cost  to  a  small  nation  has  been  very  great.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  practically  the  whole  manhood  of  the  country  has  volun- 
teered for  the  service,  and  what  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  is 
that  the  courage  of  those  for  whom  there  are  arms  will  be  equal 
to  what  is  demanded  of  them  In  defense  of  their  country  s  inde- 
pendence. 

It  does  not  devolve  upon  us  to  say  whether  in  declaring  for  neu- 
trality Ireland  has  chosen  wisely.  What  we  do  insist  upon  Is  that 
1*  was  her  right  to  choose.  What  the  Irish  people  have  decided,  in 
the  last  resort.  Is  that  their  territory  shall  not  be  made  the  base 
of  attack  by  one  of  the  belligerents  upon  the  other,  with  the  disas- 
ter to  Ireland  that  would  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  such 
a  contest  If  circumstances  should  supervene  which  led  them  to 
alter  that  decision,  all  that  is  fui.danaentally  Important  is  that  the 
cho  ce  should  still  be  freely  their  own.  that  it  should  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sovereianty  of  their  own  national  will,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  Invested  with  the  sui render  cf  any  moiety  of  that 
lndep>endence  which  thus  far  has  been  nobly  asserted  and  defended. 
In  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

It  Is  the  present,  however,  rather  than  what  the  future  may  have 
In  Store,  that  provides  the  subject  of  such  consideration  as  we  are 
prlvllegd  to  give  today  to  the  problems  that  engage  the  thought 
of  a  people  In  whose  welfare  we  have  an  abiding  Interest. 

We  might.  I  think,  give  to  that  people,  and  to  Mr  de  Valera.  who 
Epcaks  for  them,  the  assurance  that  we  understand  by  what  motives 
they  are  guided,  that  with  them  we  hope  for  the  emergence  cf 
Ireland  from  this  time  of  trial  with  its  promise  for  the  future 
unimpaired,  and  that,  above  all.  the  right  of  Ireland  to  choose  its 
course  consistently  with  its  independence,  and  not  otherwise,  is  as 
firmly  upheld  by  the  freedom-loving  people  cf  the  United  States 
as  it  is  by  the  p>ecple  of  Ireland  themselves 

In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  the  President  cf  the  United 
S'.ates  says: 

•'In  a  year  which  has  seen  calamity  and  sorrow  fall  upon  many 
peoples  elsewhere  In  the  world,  may  we  give  thanks  for  our  pres- 
ervation." 

In  that  we  all  Join  And  we  a=k  why  shnii!d  not  the  people  cf 
Ireland,  also,  pray  that,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come  they  also  may 
have  cause  to  give  thanks  for  their  preservation  from  calamity  and 
sorrow. 

Should  such  calamity  and  sorrow  be  forced  upon  them  by  force- 
ful occupation  of  their  territory,  we  feel  sure  that  the  active  resent- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would,  as  It  should,  he 
manifested  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  15  (leoislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 18).  1940 


COMPILATION  OF  STATEMENTS  AND  SPEECHES  BY  HON.  RUSH 
D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  compilation  of  statements  and 
speeches  of  mine  on  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  repealed  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  amended  the  neutrality  bill  it  approved  a  course  of 
participation  in  the  present  European  war.  It  was  not  that 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  had  not  already  started 
on  that  course  preceding  the  session,  but  the  path  to  war 
would  have  been  effectively  stopped  had  not  Congress  agreed. 

It  was  there  the  real  battle  was  fought.  Those  who  wanted 
us  in  the  war  realized  that  this  was  the  greatest  strategic 
victory  of  the  campaign.  Again  I  note  that  the  executive 
branch  had  already  taken  its  position,  £is  later  diplomatic 
soiuxes  wUl  show  in  memoirs  and  exposes. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  a  campaign  in  this  country  to 
Involve  us  emotionally  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 


This  was  accomplished  through  the  usual  process  of  propa- 
ganda, part  foreign  and  much  domestic.  The  arms-embargo 
repeal  was  to  get  this  country  into  the  war  economically  and 
then  they  realized  that  the  tremendous  power  of  certain  busi- 
ness interests  would  have  a  much  easier  time  in  converting 
others  to  actual  conflict.  A  country  with  its  millions  of  un- 
employed wants  prosperity.  The  "fool's  gold"  prosperity  could 
be  achieved  by  war  trade.  Men  would  be  given  jobs.  Profits 
would  increase.  It  reaches  a  place  where  that  dictates  foreign 
policy.  OflBcials,  if  they  would  even  desire  to  do  so.  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  stop  the  trade — the  trade  which  means 
war.  This  I  have  discussed  In  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  I  shall  not  repeat  now.  The  history  cf  pub- 
lic officials  has  shown  that  almost  invariably  the  official 
chooses  war  rather  than  a  panic,  but  the  people  get  the  panic 
later — usually  after  the  cfBcial  has  left  cfHcial  life. 

I  am  desirous  that  my  friends  in  West  Virginia  read 
my  speeches  during  the  special  session  of  Congress  in  1939 
when  I  spoke  of  this  danger  of  trying  to  swim  into  the  stream 
without  realizing  that  the  current  was  too  strong  to  overcome. 
Some  individuals  felt,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
AsHiTRSTl  once  said,  that  they  "could  jump  halfway  down 
Niagara."  They  cannot.  But  I  want  the  people  of  my  State 
to  read  these  speeches  and  note  that  I  told  them  the  truth 
about  this  drive  for  v.ar  then  being  carried  on  under  subter- 
fuge and  dishonesty.  They  told  the  people  the  repeal  was 
for  a  real  neutrality,  when  they  knew  it  was  to  get  America 
in  as  a  belliRerent — first  as  a  nonbeliiRerent  and  then  as  an 
active  belligerent.  It  was  a  vcte  for  war,  even  though  many 
who  voted  for  it  did  not  think  so. 

The  plan  was.  first,  to  repeal  the  embar?To.  then  take  another 
step,  then  another,  then  another  until  now  we  have  reached 
the  place  there  is  one  step  remaining,  that  of  sending 
American  boys,  either  soldiers  or  sailors,  into  the  conflict. 
The  William  Allen  White  organization,  in  its  dishonest  and 
disreputable  attempt  to  involve  America,  has  deliberately  mis- 
represented its  aims,  hoping  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  reach  a  stage  when  America  would  go  into  the  conflict. 

I  believe  in  national  d.^fense,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  a  pro- 
gram that  gives  to  foreign  countries  the  very  implements 
necessary  for  our  own  defense.  Let  us  lock  after  America 
first. 

Read  these  speeches  and  see  if  I  did  not  tell  the  truth.  I 
have  on  this  issue,  as  I  have  on  others,  taken  a  position  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  right.  I  have  not  tried  to  pick  the  popular 
side. 

The  speeches  folic  w: 

(Speech  of  Senator  Holt.  October  18.  1939) 

Mr  President,  the  Issue  before  the  Senate  Is.  Shall  we  do 
away  with  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  existing  law  which 
makes  it  unlawful  fcr  us  to  sell  arms,  ammunition,  r.nd  imple- 
ments of  war  to  nations  at  war?  I  may  say  that  many  people 
feel  that  we  cannot  stop  our  ships  and  seamen  from  going  into 
the  war  zcne  without  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  The  arms 
embargo  has.  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that.  Such  a  provision 
can  be  wr.tten  into  the  law  without  changing  the  arms  embargo. 
Others  say  that  we  should  sell  material  other  than  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  lmplem«>nts  of  war  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  That  can 
be  done  without  changing  the  arms  embargo.  It  le  an  entirely 
separate  provision  cf  the  joint  resolution.  I  hear  others  say  that 
Americans  should  be  prohibited  from  traveling  on  belligerent  ves- 
sels: that  the  Joint  resolution  should  prohibit  the  solicitation  of 
funds  for  nations  In  war:  that  submarines  and  armed  merchantmen 
should  be  barred  from  our  ports  All  these  prohibitions  are  already 
In  the  present  law  or  can  be  put  in  It  The  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  now  under  consideration  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  provisions  Just  mentioned  except  to  continue  or  put  them  into 
force 

This  argument  remnds  me  cf  an  incident  that  could  happen  to 
any  of  vw  any  day.  If  a  man  is  wearing  a  raincoat  in  the  ram  and 
decides  he  also  wants  an  umbrella,  it  is  net  necessary  for  him  to 
take  off  the  raincoat  in  order  to  use  the  umbrella.  We  can  pro- 
vide all  the«e  safeguards  for  neutrality  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  arms  embargo,  but  what  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  take  of!  the 
raincoat  as  soon  as  we  raise  the  umbrella  The  Issue,  In  plain 
language.  Is.  Shall  the  United  States  of  America  become  a  merchant 
of  death?     That  is  the  issue 

Now  I  desire  to  read  a  quotation  which  I  think  aptly  covers  the 
present  situation.     It  Is  as  follows: 

"At  this  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  Is  so  easy  after  the 
event,  we  And  It  possible  to  trace  the  tragic  «eries  of  small  decisions 
which  led  Europe  Into  the  Great  War  in  1914  and  eventuaUy  en- 
gulfed us  and  many  other  nations.  We  can  keep  out  of  war  If  those 
who  watch  and  decide   make  certain  that   the  smaU   decisions  of 
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each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war,  and  If.  at  the  same  time.  tl>ey 
po6.«iess  the  courage  to  say  'No'  to  those  who  belfishly  or  unwisely 
would  let  us  go  to  war." 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Conpress  is  now  In  special  session  to  make  a  declPlon— not  a 
small  one  but  an  important  one — one  that  will  determine  our  future 
action  In  the  European  war  of  1939.  When  we  refer  to  European 
wars  It  is  necessary  to  use  dates,  because  they  come  so  often. 

The  issue  is  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  The  arms  embargo  was 
written  Into  law  by  our  Congress  In  time  of  peace,  long  before  the 
start  of  th^  present  war.  It  was  the  result  of  a  long,  detailed  Inves- 
tigation of  the  munitions  trade  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  publication  of  letters  and  papers  of  public  figures  who 
were  active  In  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  e.Tposure  of  propaganda. 
It  was  written  long  before  the  sides  had  t)een  chosen.  It  was  written 
when  our  tlioughts  were  of  America  and  not  of  E^urcpe  It  was 
written  In  peace,  not  in  war.  The  Neutrality  Act  was  not  written  to 
assist  England,  France,  or  Germany.  It  was  written  to  protect 
America. 

The  Amrrlran  people  know  the  effect  of  the  last  war.  They  know 
the  thousands  of  boys  who  never  returned,  thp  thousands  more  who 
did  return  crippled,  gassed,  and  destroyed.  They  know  the  depres- 
sion that  blighted  our  economic  life,  throwing  many,  many  men 
Into  the  bread  lln«s.  They  were  determined  that  they  should  not  be 
Involved  In  another  foreign  war.  and  that  we  should  not  again  send 
American  soldiers  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  was  under  such 
conditions  that  the  Neutrality  Act  was  passed 

I  feel  that  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  we  shall  make  a  mlstiike. 

I  believe  It  will  be  a  step  directly  toward  war. 

YOUNG    AMmiCA    PATS   OUR    MISTAKE 

If  we  make  a  mistake  we  will  not  pay  the  penalty — no!  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  not  pay  the  penalty  if  we  make  the 
m  stake  of  taking  the  American  people  Into  war.  No;  we  are  exempt 
from  military  service.  But  if  we  make  a  mistake,  millions  of  young 
men  who  have  no  part  and  no  voice  in  casting  this  vote  will  pmy  the 
penalty,  many  the  ultimate  penalty  of  death. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo?  Tivere  are 
only  two  re.isons,  and  we  all  know  It:  The  first  reason  given  by 
those  who  want  to  repeal  the  anna  embargo  Is  that  we  should  help 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  defeat  Germany.  The  second  reason 
Is  that  we  can  make  a  little  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  munitions. 
Those  are  the  reasons.  All  other  reasons  go  back  to  the  root  of  those 
two  things — cither  men  who  are  Interested  In  the  victory  of  England 
and  FrHncp  or  those  who  feel  that  we  can  make  some  profit  out  of 
the  war.     Those  are  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Some  of  ycu  say.  "We  are  not  In  war.  We  are  not  declaring  war." 
No:  we  have  not  yet  made  a  declaration  of  war.  but  we  are  edging 
up  to  the  point  where,  when  an  Incident  occurs,  we  can  make  a 
declaration  of  war  and  hope  to  have  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feeling  that  we  are  again  fighting  for  democracy. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  made  in  New 
York  In  1916.  and  compare  It  with  the  letters  you  are  now  receiving. 
This  Is  what  President  Wilson  then  said: 

"I  get  a  great  many  letters,  my  fellow  citizens,  from  Important 
and  Influential  men  in  this  country,  but  I  get  a  great  many  other 
letter .  I  get  letters  from  unknown  men.  from  humble  women,  from 
p>ecplc  whosf  namts  have  never  been  heard  and  will  never  be  re- 
corded, and  there  Is  but  one  prayer  in  all  of  thepe  letters:  "Mr. 
President,  do  not  allow  anybody  to  perstiade  you  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  war  with  anylxxly.'  " 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  Wilson  delivered  on  the  30th  of 
June  1916.  less  than  1  year  before  America  declared  war  on  Germany 

Less  than  3  months  before  the  declaration  of  war  In  1917.  what 
did  President  Wilson  say  to  the  American  people?    I  quote  him: 

"There  will  bo  no  war.  This  country  does  not  Intend  to  become 
Involved  in  this  war.  We  are  the  only  one  of  the  great  white  nations 
that  Is  fn  e  from  war  today,  and  It  would  be  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion for  us  to  go  In." 

Just  before  we  declared  war.  Of  course.  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  sit 
back  and  say.  "Th'-re  will  be  no  war";  and  yet  we  definitely  know 
that  the  step  we  are  taking  brings  us  clase  to  the  precipice  of  war. 
We  know  that  It  Is  definitely  a  step  toward  war.  Oh.  yes:  we  are 
getting  the  people  ready  for  It. 

Let  me  go  back  to  1914  and  read  to  ycu  a  conversation  of  an 
American  In  France,  shown  In  the  historical  papers  of  Hanotaux, 
the  French  hl.'^torlan.  He  quotes  Mr.  Robert  Bacon.  This  Is  the 
exact  language: 

■'In  America  •  •  •  there  are  50.000  people  who  understand 
the  necessity  of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  Immediately  on 
your  side  But  there  are  100.000,000  Americans  who  have  not  even 
thought  of  it     Our  task " 

Now.  listen:  this  was  In  1914 — 
"our  task  Is  to  see  that  the  figures  are  reversed,  and  that  the  50.000 
become   the   100.000  OCO      Wc  will  accomplish  this." 

Change  the  50.000  who  want  war  with  the  100.000.000  who  do  not 
want  war.  That  process  Is  under  way  in  America  today.  Do  not 
fool  yourselves  Do  not  be  like  an  ostrich  and  stick  your  head  In 
the  ground.  Tlie  war  propaganda  Is  at  work  In  America  today  Of 
course.  Lord  Beaverbrook  Just  came  over  to  gossip,  you  know.  He 
left  England  In  time  of  war  Just  to  gossip  about  some  Canadian 
retreat  that  he  had.  Oh.  yes.  Tou  may  believe  that  if  you  want 
to.  but  I  do  not  Lord  Beaverbrook  Is  over  here  hoping  and  helping 
to  see  that  we  become  Interested  In  the  war. 

What  did  Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  official  historian  of  the  World 
War,  say  atx}ut  the  propaganda  that  is  loose  in  America  today?  I 
quota  him.     Certainly  Colonel  Palmer  is  not  pro-German,     I  under- 


stand he  served  In  the  American  forces  in  the  last  war.     This  Is 
what  he  said: 

"The  Allies'  propaganda  In  America  has  been  excellent  In  this 
war  so  far.  My  recoUectlc  n  of  a  hist-^rlan's  aching  eyes  In  reading 
more  than  100.000  official  documents  about  the  causes  of  our  entry 
and  our  part  after  our  entry  singles  cut  many  phases  being  uttered 
today  which  duplicate  those  of  the  winter  of  1916-17." 

ROPING  trs  IN 

And  so  they  do.  We  again  hear  that  we  mtist  help  the  democ- 
racies— the  same  thing  they  told  us  in  1915  and  191& — and  we  hear 
tJiat  we  must  stop  Hitler.  In  1916  and  1917  we  heard  that  we  must 
stop  the  Kaiser.  But  let  me  read  you  from  an  English  Journal — 
not  recent  but  last  year— on  getting  America  Into  the  war  Let  me 
read  the  words  of  Hllaire  Bellcc  In  G.  K.  Chesterton's  Weekly  of 
the  6th  day  of  January  1938.     This  is  what  he  says: 

"It  Is  commonly  .«aid  up  and  down  Europe  that  we  can  make  the 
United  States  do  what  we  like.  That  Idea  Ls  based  upon  the  vague 
and  most  misleading  word  ■'Anglo-Sa:{nn."  but  also  upon  the  actual 
and  recent  experience  of  the  last  20  years.  We  got  the  United  States 
Into  the  Great  War  on  our  side.  and.  what  was  more  extraordinary. 
WC  managed,  In  ihe  debt  business,  to  make  France  the  villain  of  the 
piece.  We  have  got  them  to  feel  with  us  against  the  modern  Italy, 
and  we  have  got  them  to  talk  of  ourselves  as  a  democracy. ' 

This  is  what  Mr.  Belloc  says: 

"Can  we  lope  them  in  to  fight,  or  threaten  to  fight,  the  Japanese? 
It  Is  a  question  of  most  poignant  interest,  and  It  "Is  a  question 
that  will  be  answered  In  a  comparatively  short  time  one  way  or  the 
oUier." 

Then  he  says : 

"The  advantages  we  have  In  the  working  of  American  opinion  and 
policy  are  very  great,  and  they  have  been  used  In  the  past  with  so 
much  success  that  those  who  thinl:  we  shall  still  win  the  trick 
have  much  to  say  for  themselves.  We  are  the  only  people  of  the 
Old  World  who  use  the  same  printed  word,  and  largely  the  same 
spoken  word,  as  the  Americans." 

How  did  Sidney  Rogerson  tell  the  English  people  they  were  going 
to  get  us  Into  the  war?  What  did  he  say?  Let  me  read  from  his 
book  on  how  we  were  going  to  get  Into  the  war.     He  said: 

"Fortunately,  with  America  our  propaganda  is  on  firm  ground." 

Tills  was  not  a  man  writing  to  America.  It  was  a  man  writing 
In  England— not  In  American  books,  not  In  American  newspapers. 
not  In  American  documents — but  an  Englishman  talking  to  Eng- 
lishmen; and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"Fortunately,  with  America  our  prop>aganda  is  on  firm  ground. 
We  can  be  entirely  sincere,  as  our  main  plank  will  be  the  old 
democratic  one." 

Again  I  hear  Senators  say,  "Oh.  we  must  help  England:  we  must 
repeal  the  embargo,  becau.se  we  hfive  to  help  England  save  the 
democracies  of  the  world."  Why  do  they  not  call  England  the 
"British  Empire"  Instead  of  "England,  the  democracy"?  Oh,  no; 
the  word  "England"  sounds  more  democratic  than  "the  British 
Empire." 

Let  me  go  ahead  with  what  Sidney  Rogerson  said  about  how  the 
English  people  were  going  to  get  us  Into  the  war;  and  when  we 
go  Into  It.  remember  Just  what  he  said  they  were  going  to  do.  This 
Is  what  he  said : 

"We  shall,  as  before,  send_our  leading  literary  lights  and  other  men 
with  names  well  known  to  the  United  States  to  put  our  point  of 
view  over  the  dinner  table." 

In  other  words,  "Give  them  oysters  and  propaganda  at  the  same 
time  Pill  up  their  stomachs  with  food  and  fill  up  their  brains 
with  English  propaganda";  and  do  not  think  they  are  not  doing  it. 
Notice  these  little  tete-a-tetes  with  English  statesmen  In  America 
today.  Oh.  no:  they  are  Just  over  here  to  be  nice.  They  have  Just 
come  over  to  make  America  think  they  are  Interested  In  America. 

This  is  what  he  said : 

"We  should  exploit  to  the  full  the  views  and  the  experiences  of 
American  nationals  who  might  be  serving  In  our  forces  or  those  of 
our  Allies.     We  should  make  much  of  them." 

This  is  how  they  love  the  American  soldier: 

"We  shotild  make  much  of  them,  decorate  them,  single  them  out 
for  mention  In  dispatches  and  the  press,  and  use  their  stories  as 
propaganda  material  to  their  own  people." 

In  other  words,  have  the  American  soldier  come  back  to  the 
United  States  decorated.  In  order  to  get  more  American  soldiers 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Of  course,  we  are  not  declaring  war 
today,  but  we  are  going  down  the  path  to  the  place  where  It  is 
easy  to  declare  war.  We  did  not  d€!clare  war  in  1914.  but  we  were 
in  war  In  1917. 

Oh.  what  are  we  doing  today?  We  are  deserting  the  fundamental 
foreign  policy  of  America,  which  has  been  our  security  for  peace 
throughout  American  history. 

•  •••••• 

The  two  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy  have  been  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  George  Wash- 
ington, in  his  Farewell  Address,  u»ed  these  words,  and  they  are 
sound: 

"Antipathy  In  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  olTer  Insult  and  Injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted 
by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  Impels  to  war  the  gpvern- 
ment.  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  In  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times  It 
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the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  in- 
stigated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  ;)erhaps  the  lit»erty  of  nations, 
has  been  the  victim. 

"So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
whTe  no  real  common  Interest  exists,  and  Infusing  Into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  In 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adtquate  inducements 
or  Justifications." 

George  Washlngtrn  must  have  been  thinking  of  1939.  because  our 
foreign  p>cllcy  today  Indicates  an  enmity  and  antipathy  for  one  set 
of  nations  and  certainly  love  for  another  set  of  nitlons.  George 
Wa.=hlrj?tcn  predicted  the  danger  which  would  be  the  outccme  of 
that.  He  predicted  what  would  happen.  He  said  we  would  be 
involved  by  slight  Incidents  which  might  occur.  He  also  made  this 
Important  statement : 

"Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence  (I  conjure  you 
to  believe  me.  fellow  citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.  But  that  Jealoiisy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Impartial, 
elsf  It  becomes  the  Instrument  of  the  very  InHucnce  to  be  avoided 
Instead  of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other." 

Does  that  not  look  at  present-day  conditions?  Docs  it  not  fit 
perfectly?  What  else  did  George  Washington  say?  This  is  some- 
thing in  which  seme  Senators  may  be  Interested,  as  showing  the 
feeling  of  sr-me  American  people: 

"Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their 
Interests." 

George  Washington  told  what  would  happen  in  1939.  He  had 
foresight.  Yet  we  hear  some  say,  "That  Is  too  long  ago;  that  is  too 
far  back.  The  rule  of  conduct  is  too  old  "  Rules  of  conduct  were 
laid  down  thousands  of  years  ago  In  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
In  the  Golden  Rule,  and  those  rules  of  conduct  are  just  as  good  today 
as  they  were  when  they  were  announced. 

At  election  time  we  do  not  hear  individuals  laughing  at  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Addrrss.  They  laugh  at  it  only  in  the  cloakrooms 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  That  is  the  place  where  they  laugh — 
not  out  before  the  people. 

The  second  pillar  of  our  foreign  policy  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I 
know  some  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  only  a  one-sided  affair. 
They  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  only  to  foreign  nations 
keeping  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  what  Is  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?  It  Is  not  only  our  protection  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Let  me  read  from  It: 

"Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same,  which  Is  not 
to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider 
the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us.  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  these  relations 
by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  Just 
claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers  In  matters  relp.ting  to  themselves  we 
have  never  taken  any  part;  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menac:d 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations  for  our  defense." 

John  Adams  said  what  would  happen  to  the  American  people, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Livingston  he  made  thia  statement: 

"America  has  been  long  enough  involved  in  the  wars  of  EXirope. 
She  has  been  a  football  between  the  contending  nations  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  France  and  England  both 
Will  endeavor  to  Involve  us  in  their  future  wars.  It  is  our  interest 
and  duty  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible  and  be  completely 
independent  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them  but  in 
commerce." 

He  knew  more  about  the  events  of  1939  than  some  Senators  who 
are  alive  in  1939. 

Let  me  read  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"But  for  us  to  attempt  by  war  to  reform  all  Europe  and  bring 
them  back  to  principles  of  morality  and  a  respect  for  the  equal 
rights  of  nations  would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character." 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  based  on  the  sound  principle  of  being 
friendly  to  all  nations,  of  maintaining  friendly  relations,  until  the 
present  administration.  Then  we  find  a  changed  policv  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  President  went  to 
the  people  in  1936  he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  an  Interest  for 
England  and  Prance  and  wanted  to  destioy  Germany.  At  Chau- 
tauqua. N.  Y.,  he  rose  and  said: 

"I  hate  war.     I  hate  war." 

That  was  his  campaign  cry  of  1936.  He  wanted  us  to  stay  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  then.  But  by  1937,  when  he  got  the  mandate — 
the  mandate  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much — the  foreign  policy 
seemed  to  have  been  changed,  at  least  publicly. 

QITAKANTIKX    ACGSXSSORS 

He  went  to  Chicago  to  dedicate  a  bridge,  and  there  he  told  \ia  that 
<mr  foreign  policy  should  be  "to  quarantine  the  aggressor  nations." 
"To  quarantine  the  aggressor  nations!"  Not  to  stay  out  of  the 
embroilments  and  entanglements  of  Europe,  but  to  get  In  and 
"quarantine"  the  aggressor  natlona. 


Mr  President,  how  are  we  going  to  quarantine  them  unless  we 
send  American  boys  to  do  the  quarantining?  Oh,  it  is  ?a!d.  "We 
can  do  otherwise "  Eiit  history  has  shown  that  whenever  it  is 
undertaken  to  quarantine  any  nation  the  soldiers  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  do  the  quarantining. 

So  in  1937  we  find  that  the  foreign  policy  has  changed:  and  then 
in  January  of  this  year  the  President  delivered  a  speech  which  most 
of  u.s  heard.  From  It  the  Senate  can  see  the  background  of  why  we 
are  asked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.     This  is  what  he  said : 

"Obviously  they  mu5;  p'oceed  along  practical,  peaceful  lines.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to  intervene  with  arms  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as  if  there 
were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the 
only  means  of  commanding  a  decent  rcsp,?ct  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronf;cr  and 
more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  heme  to  aggressor  gov- 
ernments the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people." 

Let  me  repeat  the  last  sentence  of  the  President's  statement, 
and  see  If  Senators  can  find  what  Is  at  the  root  of  the  desire  for 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo: 

"Wars  may  be  futile,  but  war  Is  not  the  only  means  of  command- 
ing a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind.  There  are  many 
znethods  short  of  war — " 

Not  in  It,  but  Just  short  of  It;  right  to  the  precipice  of  it — 

"There  are  many  methods  short  of  war  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  nations  the 
aggregate  aentiments  of  our  own  people." 

That  was  the  statement  made  by  our  President  In  January  of 
this  year.  In  other  words,  go  to  the  place  Just  short  of  war;  right 
to  the  place  where  we  might  skid  into  the  war. 

EXDORSES   INTERVENTION   LOITOaiAI. 

Now,  let  me  show  the  Senate  another  Instance  of  the  President's 
foreign  policy.  The  Washington  Post  Is  edited  by  a  Rhodes  scholar 
and  is,  of  course,  very  much  interested  In  "domocracy"  In  America 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  In  the  preservation  of  "democracy" 
across  the  sea.  The  Pest  editor  WTOtc  an  editorial  about  the  foreign 
policy,  called  "The  Collective  Pronoun."     Here  Is  what  it  said: 

"I'll  be  back  in  the  fall  if  we  don't  have  a  war — " 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senators  who  sa:d  that — • 

"These  words,  spoken  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  group  as- 
sembled at  Warm  Springs  to  see  him  off  for  Washington,  were  seem- 
ingly wholly  unpremeditated.  Actually  it  Is  proper  to  stirmise  that 
serious  consideration  preceded  their  utterance.  None  knows  better 
than  the  President  that  his  office  makes  his  most  casual  public 
observation  subject  to  interpretation  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
And  no  President  was  ever  more  skillful  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  In 
making  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  give  a  positive  direction 
to  public  thinking  on  important  issues." 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say: 

"Most  Americans  realize  today  that  the  sweep  of  events  has  now 
brought  Europe  to  the  very  verge  of  war.  What  Is  InsuflQclently 
realized  Is  the  tremendous  Implications  of  the  Impending  catas- 
trophe for  every  citizen  of  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  best- 
informed  warnings  to  the  contrary,  many  still  believe  that  another 
World  War  might  leave  the  United  States  relatively  undisturt)ed. 
In  spite  of  the  virtual  certainty  of  American  involvement — " 

Get  that.  Senators. 

"In  spite  of  the  virtual  certainty  of  American  Involvement — " 

Yes;  In  the  name  of  peace.  Mr    President — 

"In  spite  of  the  virtual  certainly  of  American  Involvement,  there 
are  many  who  would  jeck  to  achieve  isolation  by  panicky  legisla- 
tion or  to  seek  shelter  behind  other  paper  guaranties  of  Immunity. 

"To  those  who  would  protect  themselves  by  closing  their  eyes  the 
President  addressed  his  warning.  Spoken  to  a  little  group  In 
Georgia,  It  is  equally  applicable  to  Americans  everywhere.  'If  we 
don't  have  a  war.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  revisit  Warm  Springs  at 
Thanksgiving.  But  nil  personal  plans,  all  future  projects  are  sub- 
ordinate to  that  'if.'  The  same,  in  one  degree  or  another  holds 
true  for  all  of  us. 

"There  is  speculation  as  to  what  the  Presld:^nt  meant  by  'we.'  " 

We  were  going  to  have  a  war:  remember  that. 

"Did  he  mean  If  the  United  States  is  Itself  engaged  in  hostilities 
or  merely  If  a  major  conflict  is  raging  overseas?  Those  who  have 
foUowed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  thoughtful  speeches  on  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  peace  will  understand  hLs  choice  of  a  pronoun.  By  'we' 
he  undoubtedly  meant  western  civilization." 

Are  we  not  a  part  of  the  western  civilization? 

"By  'we'  he  undoubtedly  meant  western  civilization." 

In  his  statement.  "Ill  be  back  if  we  don't  have  a  war  "  he 
linked  "we"  up  with  western  civilization.  "Well  be  in  it"  I 
proceed  with  the  editorial: 

"A  war  affecting  its  foundations  would  immediately  affect  us 
vitally,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  was  at  the  outset  ohvsl- 
cally  Involved." 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Here  Is  the  editorial  which  President  Roose- 
velt endorsed  as  his  foreign  policy.  First,  that  we  could  not  keen 
out,  and  that  we— western  civilization— were  going  to  have  a  war 
But  let  me  read  this  sentence;  f>      b    ^  "«»«:  »  war. 

"A  war  affecting  Its  foundations  would  Immediately  affect  us 
vitally,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  was  at  the  outset  nhysicaUv 
Involved."  *^   '  ' 

Get   that. 

"Whether  the  United  States  was  at  the  outset  physically  Involved  " 

a.V'y.?f  ^^,^''?\^^  °J"5  ^°'"^  ^°  ^^*  '"  ^^^  ^^°"t  door  t>«fo«  we 
get  mt.  This  is  the  editorial  which,  when  he  read,  the  President 
said  he  nearly  fell  out  of  bed.  because  it  was  so  close  to  his  viewpoint 
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of  foreign  policy.  We  are  going  to  have  a  war.  And  who  are  "we"? 
Western  civilization.  We  are  going  to  have  a  war  "whether  or  not 
the  United  Slates  was  at  the  outset  physically  involved." 

The  editorial  proceeds: 

"But  there  was  a  greater  value  than  its  stimulus  to  national  think- 
ing in  the  President's  passing  remark  on  Easter  afternoon.  Until  It 
has  actually  started  another  world  war  is  not  Inevitable.  It  can  still 
be  averted  If  the  free  nations  are  willing  to  shuw  that  they  will  take 
a  stand  tiefore  It  Is  too  late." 

Who  Is  to  determine  which  are  the  free  nations?  When  did  the 
United  States  become  the  censor  for  the  entire  world? 

"Pressure  from  the  Berltn-Rcme  Axis  will  not  ease  until  it  reaches 
the  point  of  scrlou .  resistance.  Then  only  can  a  different  and  hon- 
estly conclUalor^-  attitude  be  expected  from  the  dictators.  Nothing 
less  than  the  show  of  preponderant  force  will  slop  them,  for  force 
is  the  only  language  which  they  understand." 

Who  is  going  to  have  a  war?  We  are  going  to  have  a  war.  Whom 
are  we  going  to  step?  The  dictators.  We  are  going  to  stop  them 
by  force.  And  who  is  to  apply  that  force?  We,  with  American 
soldiers? 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  read  that  editorial  without  realizing  that 
when  the  President  said  that  was  his  notion  of  foreign  relations  he 
meant  that  we  were  going  to  go  In  and  stop  the  dictators  by  force, 
if  necessary.  And  whom  did  he  mean  by  "we"?  By  "we"  he  said  he 
meant  western  civilization. 

Senators,  I  am  quoting  the  President:  he  endorsed  the  editorial. 
Well,  here  is  what  the  newspaper  said  the  next  day,  and  I  want  to 
read  It.     It   is  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  12.   1939.     The 
hefidlng  Is: 
"President    Endorses    Post    EorroRiAL    on    Foreign    Policy — Good. 

Clear.    Honest.    He    Tells    Newsmen:    His    "If    We    Don't    Have 

V/ar    Talk  an  ErronT  To  Presebve  Peace  bt  Preponderance  or 

Power 

"President  Roosevelt  stamped  with  his  hearty  approval  yesterday 
a  newspaper  editorial  calling  for  a  'preponderant  show  of  force' 
by  democratic  nations  to  halt  the  dictators  and  prevent  war. 

"Tlie  editorial,  appearing  yesterday  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post   (Independent) — " 

Get  that— independent!  Yes;  "the  editorial  appearing  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Washington  Pcet  (Independent)."  Oh,  no;  there 
Is  no  politics  in  war.     Do  not  lie  fooled  about  that — ■ 

'The  editorial,  appearing  yesterday  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  (Independent),  said  that  the  World  War  'can  still  be  averted 
If  the  free  nations  are  willing  to  show  that  they  will  take  a  stand 
before  it  Is  too  late.' 

"The  President  ordered  the  editorial  Inserted  In  the  minutes  of 
his  press  conference,  saying  It  was  very  good,  very  clear,  and  very 
honest.  He  said  it  had  not  been  inspired  by  htm,  but  that  he  had 
almost  fallen  out  of  bed  when  he  read  It  yesterday  morning." 

So  that  Is  cur  foreign  policy — that  we,  by  force,  should  stop  the 
dictators,  and  should  go  to  war  to  do  so.  Who  are  "we"?  Western 
civilization,  meaning  also  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  think  so  much  of  this  editorial  that  I  want  It  put  in 
the  minutes  of  my  press  conference  because  It  Is  so  good,  so  clear, 
and  so  honest.  When  I  read  It  I  nearly  fell  out  of  bed."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  President's  policy. 

Then  we  talk  about  neutrality.  This  is  not  neutrality.  It  never 
was  meant  to  be  neutrality.  We  all  know  the  difference.  If  the 
American  people  had  a  microphone  in  the  cloakrooms  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  they  would  learn  a  great  deal  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Washington  because  we  in  the  cloakrooms^  knew  that  repeal  of 
the  embargo  w.as  not  for  the  purpose  of  neutrality  but  to  help 
England  and  France.     We  all  knew  that. 

•        «•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  mine.  Do  not  hold  me  responsible  for 
It.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  Judge  of  the  world's 
conduct.  It  is  nice  fur  a  man  sitting  in  Washington  to  say  that 
we  should  stop  war  by  force,  but  the  collective  pronoun  "we"  does 
not  mean  "us. "  It  means  the  boys  between  20  and  35.  Those  are 
the  ones  it  means. 

Let  me  now  proceed  with  the  editorial: 

"HIS    VIEWS   POR    POSTERITT 

"He  added  he  wanted  it  inserted  In  the  press-conference  minutes 
so  that  posterity  might  see  what  his  views  had  been." 

He  wa."?  not  satl.sfled  to  tell  the  Post  that  he  thought  the  editorial 
was  good,  but  he  was  going  to  put  it  in  his  minutes,  and  then  put  it 
In  that  building  up  In  Hyde  Park  for  posterity,  so  that  his  views 
on  foreign  policies  might  be  known. 

Then  the  article  continues  at  length.  It  quotes  from  the  editorial 
I  have  previously  read.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it 
at  this  time.  In  order  that  posterity  may  know  the  President's 
position  on  foreign  afl^alrs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  put  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  embalming. 

The  PRESroiNG  Officer  (Mr.  Smathehs  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  article  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  12.  1939) 
"President    Endorses    Post    Editorial    on    Foreign    Polict — Good, 

Clear,  Honest,  He  Tells  Ncwsmin;  His  'If  We  Don  t  Have  War' 

Talk  an  Effort  to  Preserve  Pxace  by  Preponderance  or  Power 

"President  Roosevelt  sUmped  with  his  hearty  approval  yesterday 
a  newspaper  editorial  calling  for  a  'preponderant  show  of  force'  by 
democratic  nations  to  halt  the  dictators  and  prevent  war. 
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"The  editorial,  appearing  yesterday  morning  In  the  Washington 
Post  (independent),  said  that  world  war  'can  still  be  averted  if  the 
free  nations  are  willing  to  show  that  they  will  take  a  stand  before 
It  is  too  late.' 

"The  President  ordered  the  editorial  Inserted  In  the  minutes  of 
his  press  conference,  saying  It  was  very  good,  very  clear,  and  very 
honest.  He  said  It  had  not  been  inspired  by  him  but  that  he  had 
almost  fallen  out  of  bed  when  he  read  it  yesterday  morning. 

"HIS   VIEWS   FOR   posterity 

"He  added  he  wanted  It  Inserted  In  the  press-conference  minutes 
so  that  posterity  might  see  what  his  vle'ws  had  been. 

"While  the  President  spoke  news  dispatches  from  London  were 
saying  that  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  was  pursuing  an  appease- 
ment policy  toward  Mussolini,  having  decided  to  give  him  'one  more 
chance'  to  keep  the  peace.  Whether  the  President  knew  of  this 
British  decision  when  he  pointed  to  the  Post  editorial,  and  whether 
his  words  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  British  attitude  toward  the 
dictators  remained  undetermined. 

"The  Post  editorial  was  based  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remark  as  he  left 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  recently: 

"  "I'll  be  back  In  the  fall  if  we  don't  have  a  war.' 

"It  said  this  was  no  casual  utterance.  'Most  Americans  realize 
today  that  the  sweep  of  events  has  now  brought  Europe  to  the  very 
verge  of  war.'  it  commented.  'What  is  insufficiently  realized  is  the 
tremendous  Implications  of  the  impending  catastrophe  for  every 
citizens  of  this  country. 

'•  'In  spite  of  the  best-Informed  warnings  to  the  contrary  many 
still  believe  that  another  world  war  might  leave  the  United  States 
relatively  undisturbed  In  spite  of  the  virtual  certainty  of  Amer- 
ican Involvement,  there  are  many  who  would  seek  to  achieve  isola- 
tion by  panicky  legislation  or  to  seek  shelter  behind  other  paper's 
guaranties   of   immunity.' 

"To  these  persons  the  editorial  said  the  President  had  addressed 
his  warning.  His  use  of  the  word  'we,'  said  the  editorial,  un- 
doubtedly meant  western  civilization. 

"  A  war  affecting  its  foundations  would  Immediately  affect  us 
vitally,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  was  at  the  outset  physi- 
cally involved,'  it  added. 

"Speaking  of  the  way  to  avert  war,  the  editorial  asserted: 

"  Pressure  from  the  Berlin-Rome  Axis  will  not  ease  until  it 
reaches  the  point  of  serious  resistance.  Then  only  can  a  different 
and  honestly  conciliatory  attitude  be  expected  from  the  dictators. 
Nothing  less  than  the  show  of  preponderant  force  will  stop  them. 
for  force  is  the  only  language  which  they  understand.  But,  like 
less  exalted  bullies,  force  Is  to  them  a  real  deterrent.' 

"  'By  using  the  word  'we,'  the  editorial  said,  'the  President  told 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  far  more  Impressively  than  he  told  Warm 
Springs,  that  the  tremendous  force  of  the  United  States  must  he 
a  factor  in  their  current  thinking.  He  told  the  Axis  Powers  that 
the  administration  is  far  from  indifferent  to  their  plottlngs.  He 
made  It  plain  that  a  war  forced  by  them  would  from  the  outset 
involve  the  destinies  of  a  nation  which,  as  they  fully  realize*,  is 
potentially  far  stronger  than  Germany  and  Italy  united.' 

"To  make  that  plain  at  this  crucial  time,  the  editorial  pointed  out. 
Is  to  help  In  preventing  war.  'To  make  the  dictators  realize  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  unresisted  aggression  Is  in  Itself  to  set  that 
limit.  It  is  on  that  incontrovertible  reasoning  that  the  French 
have  stiffened  their  policy.  It  Is  on  that  reasoning  that  the  British 
are  laying  down  a  dead  line.  It  is  on  that  reasoning,  through  the 
application  of  which  peace  can  still  be  saved,  that  President  Roose- 
velt prcperly  links  the  United  States  with  the  eleventh-hoiu*  effort 
to  avert  a  shattering  disaster.' 

"The  President  had  previously  refused  at  his  press  conference  to 
comment  on  the  European  situation.  His  only  remarks  on  foreign 
affairs  were  confined  to  approving  the  project  announced  Monday 
by  Senator  Byrnes  (Democrat),  of  South  Carolina,  for  exchanging 
American  svirplus  cotton  and  wheat  for  strategic  war  materials  of 
other  countries. 

"When  a  correspondent  insisted  on  inquiring  whether  the  Chief 
Executive  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say  on  the  foreign  situation, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  made  the  editorial  his  own  opinion." 

•  •••••• 

Talk    about    changing   the    embargo!     The    only    reason    In   the 

world  why  we  are  In  session — and  there  is  no  need  of  trying 
to  fool  the  people — is  to  help  England  and  France  defeat  Germany 
m  the  war  under  the  name  of  neutrality.  Talk  about  changing, 
blowing  hot  and  blowing  cold!  Mr.  President,  have  you  ever  noticed 
how  the  administration  blows  hot  and  cold  about  communism? 
Communism  now  has  its  whiskers  back  on. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  because  it  is  now  against  England.  But 
when  England  was  supposedly  planning  a  trade  agreement  with 
Russia  there  was  no  word  from  the  administration  about  com- 
munistic Russia.  Oh.  no!  We  are  now  preparing  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  Communists  In  the  Government.  A  few  months  ago  the  ad- 
ministration denied  that  there  were  any  Communists  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  the  blowing  hot  and  cold  depends  upon 
the  draft  from  Downing  Street,  not  from  Main  Street.  It  Is  not  the 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  bother  us.  It  Is  the  piped  circuit 
from  Downing  Street. 

•  •••••• 

British  honor  is  based  on  British  imperialism.    Britain  has  no 

more  use  for  Its  honor,  except  as  it  protects  Its  colonies  and  the 
financial  interest  of  England,  than  Hitler  has  for  Nazi  honor,  W» 
cannot  believe  either  of  them  I  Intend  to  dlBcuas  that  point  a 
UtUe  later. 
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CDNPUUENCZ  or  AMBASSADOBS 

With  respect  to  this  administration  being  neutral,  let  me  read 
from  Raymond  Moley.  Many  Senators  used  to  know  him  pretty 
well.     He  wrote  a  book  called  After  Seven  Years. 

I  am  quoting  Raymond  Moley.  because  I  was  not  called  Into  the 
conference.     Do  not  be  f.x)led  about  that.     Mr  Moley  said: 

"After  Munich.  Roosevelt  at  once  summoned  heme  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin.  There  were  consultations  with  Ambassadors  Phillips. 
Kennedy,  and  Bullitt.  The  consen£\i8  seems  to  have  been  agreement 
that  the  time  had  come  to  do  "something  practical.'  to  stop  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  and  to  assist  England  and  France.  That  some- 
thing" was  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  Prance 
and  England  to  buy  guns  and  munitions  in  this  country." 

This  book  was  written  at  the  time  the  discussion  was  going  on. 
I  continue: 

•'And  the  reason  for  that  frankly  and  deslt^nedly  unneutral  step,  it 
presently  appeared,  was  no  longer  the  'lawlessness'  of  the  Axis  Powers 
so  much  as  It  was  the  belief  that  only  by  throwing  our  weight  on  Ihe 
side  of  England  and  France  could  we  protect  our  own  interests." 

Behind  the  scenes  the  President  called  in  the  Ambassadors;  and 
In  order  to  And  something  practical  to  stop  Germany  he  took  steps 
on  one  side  of  this  conflict  In  the  name  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Moiey  continues: 

"Ambassadors  Bullitt  and  Kennedy  then  went  off  to  Florida. 
When  they  had  spent  some  weeks  there  It  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  they  were  In  possession  of  burning  secrets  which  must  be 
communicated  to  the  House  and  Senai.  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittees." 

Perhaps  one  of  those  submarines  was  down  in  Florida.     I  do  not 
know.     Submarines  have  been  seen  all  over  the  country.     An  In-    ! 
vestlgatlon  of  gubmarlnes  was  made  out  West,  and  It  was  found  that 
they  were  not  submarines  at  all.  but  only  snapping  turtles  sticking 
their  heads  out  of  the  water  looking  for  air.      [Laughter  1  1 

»«r   Moley  continues,  after  telling  about  Ambassadors  Bullitt  and    ' 
Kennedy  going  down  to  Florida:  i 

"WTien  they  had  spent  some  w«eks  there  It  was  suddenly  dis-  I 
covered  that  they  were  In  possession  of  burning  secrets  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com-  i 
mittees.  There  followed  a  magnificently  publicized  da.«h  back  to  | 
Washington,  intended  to  convey  the  Idea  that  a  world  calamity  was  < 
In  the  ofllng.  and.  on  January  10.  1939.  the  imparting  of  Information  ■ 
presumably  ao  sensational  that  It  could  not  be  made  public  " 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Moley: 

"Observers  recognize  in  these  dramatic  maneuverlngs  signs  of  a 
State  Department  campaign  to  'educate'  the  American  public  to  the 
need  for  a  stronger  foreign  policy." 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  say  that  Mr.  Ernest  Llndley  is  antagonistic 
to  the  President.  Certainly  nobody  could  say  that.  This  is  what 
he  said  In  one  of  his  columns: 

"It  must  be  recorded  that  there  are  men  In  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration who  think  that  this  is  our  war.  and.  so  believing,  can  be 
expected  to  urge  that  we  give  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  whatever 
help  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them  a  victory." 

Have  we  not  heard  on  this  floor  the  contention  that  this  is  our 
war? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  question  of  the  neu- 
trality Joint  resolution  was  under  consideration  this  spring,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  representatives  of  the  State  Department 
were  asked  many  questions.  In  the  minority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  the  question  was  asked,  "Why 
should  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo?"    This  is  what  was  said : 

"When  representatives  of  the  State  Department  were  asked 
whether  there  was  any  change  in  the  International  situation  which 
would  cause  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  for  an  arms  cmbar(?o 
at  this  time,  our  committee  was  told  that  Hitlers  taking  over  bf 
27  munitions  plants  In  Austria  and  the  Skoda  works  and  11  other 
plants  In  Czechoslovakia  Justified  the  change  " 

In  the  name  of  neutrality?  No;  because  Hitler  had  gotten  some 
munition  factories  Therefore,  the  United  State.s  should  become 
the  arsenal  for  England  and  France.  I  was  not  present,  but  this  is 
from  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

WHT  THE  SICRECT? 

Why  is  all  this  hush-hu.sh  secrecy  11  we  are  not  on  the  way  to 
the  precipice  of  war?  Why  should  the  American  people  not  know 
the  facts?  Why  should  reports  of  committees  not  be  revealed  to  the 
American  people?  Let  any  Senator  try  to  get  from  the  War  De- 
partment the  report  on  its  mobilization  plans:  let  him  see  if  he  can 
get  even  a  photostatic  copy  of  it.  The  only  one.  I  understand,  who 
has  a  copy  is  a  newspaperman.  If  we  are  not  on  the  way  to  war, 
why  sbcuid  not  the  American  people  know  the  facts?  The  Presi- 
dent said  the  other  day.  when  he  referred  to  a  submarine  being  off 
the  coast  of  Florida.  "I  am  going  to  tell  the  American  people  all 
the  facts  about  it."  If  he  wants  to  tell  them  all  the  facts,  why 
does  he  not  tell  the  American  people  about  the  mobilization  of  I 
indxistry  as  planned  by  the  administration?  in  the  administration 
we  have  Internationalists  who  will  give  the  people  of  Europe  democ- 
racy if  they  have  to  kill  them  to  do  It.  Oh.  yes;  we  have  inter-  | 
nationalists  right  here  who  are  Interested  In  protecting  democracy. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  democracy  we  want  protected  and  which  in   I 

1917  we  protected   after   100.000   American   boys  were   killed.      What  | 

SLate  Department  otOciads  were  in  the  front-line  trenches  at  that  ! 

time?    They  were  fighting  for  democracy  3,000  miles  from  the  front-  i 

line  trenches.    Let  us  consider  the  secret  treaties  to  which  my  friend  ] 
from  Mlascurl  referred.     I  quote  this  reference  from  The  Intimate 

Papers  of  Colonel  Hoxise:  i 


I  "Grey  thought  that  France  would  insist  upon  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  French  believe  the  Allies  will  win  and  that  they  can  impose 
the  terms  of  peace  upon  Germany:  later,  perhaps,  they  would  find 
that  to  impose  peace  conditions  upon  Germany  would  necessitate 
]  continuing  the  war  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  that  was 
realized  they  might  be  willing  to  make  concessions. 

"He  did  net  know  the  mind  of  Ru.«fiia.  but  he  believed  bv  giving 
them  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  they  would  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  almost  any  otlier  terms  that  mlpht  be  agreed  upon  " 

The  American   boy  who  was   in   France  was   not   told   about   the 
secret  treaties:  he  wa.«;  not  told  alXDUt  the  diplomacy  of  Europe      He 
died  thinking  he  was  fighting  for  the  democracy  of  England  and 
'    Prance  and  the  other  Allies 

•  •••••• 

That  is  what  the  boys  were  told.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the 
slogan  in  America  will  be  "Stop  Hitler;  let  us  mnke  the  world  safe 
for  democrccy  sn  we  will  have  no  more  mobilizations  and  end  all 
wars'"  Does  that  compare  favorably  with  the  statement  of  Daladier. 
that  "wc  must  crush  Hitler  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  mobilize 
every  6  months '?  A  war  to  end  all  wars!  No;  It  was  not  a  war  to 
end  all  wars;  It  was  a  war  that  provoked  the  present  war  Go  back 
to  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1939.  and  we  find  them  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  That  is  a  cause  of  the  World  War  of  1939  This  war  is 
only  another  one  of  the  ever-recurring  wars  in  Eurojae. 

Let  me  quote  what  Mr.  Baker  said  about  the  secret  treaties: 

"In  America  we  knew  lltUe  and  cared  less  about  the.sr  European 
secret  treaties.  Our  national  interests  were  at  no  point  affected  by 
them  •  •  •  Everyone  knew.  Indeed,  that  Italy  had  driven  a 
hard  bargain  when  she  came  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
But  this  was  war.  and  In  war  anything  may  be  necessary  •  •  • 
Even  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  the 
organization  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  about 
foreign  affairs,  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  in  these  secret  treaties, 
and  if  Secretary  Lansing  is  to  be  believed,  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
thetn.  •  •  •  While  the  President  must  have  known  In  general 
of  the<?e  secret  agreements,  for  he  often  excoriated  the  practice  of 
•secret  diplomacy,'  he  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  secure  any 
vital  or  comprehensive  knowledge." 

Then  he  says  fiirther: 

"When  Mr  Balfour  came  to  Washington  as  the  British  commis- 
sioner in  1917  he  explained  certain  of  these  treaties  to  Colonel  House. 
Colonel  House,  however,  said  he  was  not  particularly  Interested. 
because  it  seemed  to  him  more  Important  to  bend  all  energies  to 
the  winning  of  the  war." 

Oh.  no;  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  secret 
treaties — these  treaties  that  lined  up  the  powers  of  Europe  In  the 
war  of  1917;  those  treaties  under  which,  long  before  the  war.  the 
nations  parties  thereto  said.  "We  will  take  a  part  of  this  country  and 
you  take  a  part  of  the  other  country  "  The  Senate  may  take  my 
word  that  20  years  from  now  it  will  be  found  that  there  have  been 
and  are  now  more  secret  treaties  in  Europe:  and  yet  wc  are  sticking 
our  nose  Into  Europe  In  order  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy"  and 
favoring  a  "war  to  end  all  war  "  That  is  the  No.  2  war  to  end  all 
wars. 

And  what  does  Ambassador  Page  say?  Did  Great  Britain  go  to 
war  in  Europe  in  1914  becau.se  of  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neu- 
trality?    Let  me  quote  what  Ambassador  Page  said: 

"Page  admitted  that  the  British  would  have  been  found  fighting 
with  Franc?  even  If  France  had  violated  Belgium  " 

I^t  Senators  appreciate  the  force  cf  that  statement : 

'The  British  would  have  been  found  fighting  with  France  even  If 
France  had  violated  Belgium." 

We  were  then  told  about  "poor,  bleeding  Belgium."  and  in  1939  we 
are  told  about  "poor,  bleeding  Poland."  Ah.  at  the  expense  and  cost 
of  the  lives  of  American  boys? 

Do  ycu  think.  Mr  President,  they  were  fighting  for  honor  and  for 
democracy  over  there?  George  Bernard  Shaw  expressed  what  the 
world  knows  to  be  true  about  England      Here  is  what  he  said- 

•If  our  own  military  success  were  at  stake,  we  would  violate  The 
neutrality  of  heaven  itself." 

Note  that.  Senators  If  Brlti.^h  military  success  were  at  stake  at 
the  counter,  the  neutrality  of  heaven  itself  would  be  violated 

ENGLAiroS  TERRITORIAL  GAINS 

Lloyd  George  said  that  England  did  not  seek  "1  yard  of  territory  " 
Does  not  that  sound  like  Chamberlain?  I  will  tell  ycu  what 
England  got  cut  cf  the  World  War  and  why  England  was  flKhtlne 
for  democracy  England  got  994  950  square  miles  of  territory  25 
times  the  size  of  Czechoslovakia.  6  times  the  size  of  Poland  and  that 
^  toT-fi^"^  democracy.  England  was  fighting  to  crush  Kalserism 
in  1914- n.  and  in  the  meantime  she  picked  up  almost  a  million 
square  mUes  cf  territory  where  she  could  promote  democracy. 

Let  me  give  some  figures.  England  has  50.328  square  miles  of 
territory;  but  how  much  territory  does  she  control?  England  with 
60.000  square  miles  of  territory,  controls  13.2S3.240  square  miles  of 
territory  m  order  to  promote  democracy  in  India 


.   5!I!  ''  .^Kland.  with  37.354.917  population,  controlling  494  870  104 
individuals  in  the  name  oX  ciemocracy;  and  then  we  are  to  get  close 

^v]^-^gr„d"'  •""'  "^  '*^°'^  ^"-  ^°  °^^"  ^°  -^^  demo^^acy  by 

What  about  Prance?    Prance  herself  has  212,659  square  mUes  of 

iI[^^?'«^V'  '^^  .r^°^^  ^P'^^   ^  '^"^   *°   Prance  alone.     It  h^ 
4.613.315  square  mUes  of  terrltory-^an  empire  that  went  out  with 
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sword  In  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  throughout  the 
centtiries. 

•  •••••• 

Furthermore,  the  democracy  they  gave  to  Syria!  Oh,  was  not 
that  democracy?  I  Intend  to  discuss  that  subject  a  little  later  on, 
but  here  Is  a  group  of  Individuals  wanting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  by  making  It  safe  for  England  and  France. 

VERSAILIXS   TREATT 

What  Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  In  Europe  today?  It  goes  back 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  when  those  men  who  deserted  honor,  forgot 
Ideals,  sat  down  to  carve  up  Europe  to  their  own  fancy. 

What  did  Signer  Nittl  say  about  the  Versailles  Treaty?     He  said: 
"This  cursing  of  the  guilty  people  has  no  parallel  In  modern  his- 
tory      We    must    go    back    to    the   early    ages    of    mankind    to    find 
anything  of  the  kind." 

That  is  what  the  Italian  historian  said. 

Furthermore,  let  me  read  what  H.  G.  Wells  said  about  it.  He 
said: 

"Germany,  exhausted  and  beaten,  surrendered  in  1918.  upon  the 
strength  of  these  promises  and  upon  the  similar  promises  In  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  14  points,  but  the  conference  at  Versailles  treated 
promises  as  'scraps  of  paper.'  The  peace  imposed  on  the  new 
Germany  was  a  punitive  peace." 

It  is  now  said  that  Hitler  treats  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper.  Of 
course  they  are;  but  how  were  treaties  treated  In  the  Versailles 
conference''  What  happened?  Not  since  Rome  punished  Carthage 
was  there  such  a  treaty  placed  on  any  people  as  the  Allies  placed 
upon  the  German  Empire  In  order  to  destroy  it.  Hitler  was  caused 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  He  was  the  boil  on  the  body  politic  of 
Germany,  caused  by  the  bad  blood  that  came  as  the  result  of  the 
poisoning  of  1917.  You  may  cut  out  the  boll  but  the  blood  Is  still 
Infected 

No;  Hitler  is  Just  a  s>-mbol.  He  is  the  man  In  the  way  of  tha 
control  of  ETurope  by  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  see  what  the  magazine  Time  says  by  way  of  tracing  the 
conditions  in  Germany  which  caused  the  present  condition  In  1939. 
This  is  what  It  says: 

"Defeated,  exhau.sted.  blockaded.  Germany  passed  through  a  stag- 
gering cycle  of  panics,  revolutionary  and  counierrevoliitlonary  out- 
breaks, financial  debacles,  governmental  upheavals.  Her  army  was 
disarmed,  her  fieet  scuttled,  her  merchant  marine  forfeited,  but 
62.000.000  Germans  nevertheless  remained  to  be  fed.  clothed,  housed, 
organized  in  some  political  community.  Europe's  new  states  out- 
side Germany  emerged  slowly,  bumped  shoulders,  clashed  over 
boundaries,  made  alliances  But  Germany  remained  Europe's  cen- 
tral problem,  while  Russia  was  still  split  with  civil  war  For  the 
first  5  years  of  peace,  from  the  armistice  to  the  Ruhr,  the  biggest 
development  in  E^Jrcpe.  outside  of  Russia,  was  France's  policy  of 
keeping  Germany  weak. 

"Weak,  Germany  certainly  was.  At  the  war's  end.  after  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  she  had  lost: 

"One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  killed  in  battle.  4.200,000 
wounded.  1  150  000  missing. 

"Alsace-Lorraine,  most  of  Posen,  and  west  Prussia,  all  her  colonies, 
other  territorial  concessions. 

"Eighteen  million  of  her  population,  over  1.000.000  square  miles 
of  her  territory,  45  percent  of  her  coal.  65  percent  of  her  Iron  ore. 
15  percent  of  her  arable  lands,  10  percent  of  her  factories,  5,100,000 
tons  of  her  merchant  fieet. 

"To  France  she  agreed  to  deliver  105,000  tons  of  benzol,  150,000 
tons  of  coal  tar.  90.000  tons  of  sulfate  of  ammonia,  500  stallions, 
30,000  mares,  2  000  bulls,  90.000  cows,  1,000  rams.  100,000  sheep, 
10,000  goats,  and  she  agreed  to  pay  (but  paid  only  in  parti  $6,000,- 
000.000  reparations  before  May  1921. 

'But  62  coo. 000  Germans  weakened  to  desperation  seemed  as  men- 
acing to  the  re.st  of  the  world  as  to  Prance  in  her  post-war  mood 
they  seemed   reassuring      Inside   Germany   p<jlltical  chaos   became 
almost  normal,  marked  by  Communist  and  reactionary  uprisings." 
Further.  It  says: 

"Outside  Germany  the  states  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  treaties  which  followed  It  were  linked  to  France  in  a  chain 
of  alliances  Poland  and  France  In  the  treaty  of  February  19,  1921, 
pledged  themsel\<»8  to  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  German 
aggression  When  Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia  also  signed  with 
France,  the  ring  around  Germany  was  closed  When  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia.  Rumania  formed  another  such  ring  around 
Hungary— i  ;id  this  ring  was  coordinated  with  the  other  by  the 
Franco-Czeclioslovaklan  alliance — French  security  against  poaslble 
German  ambitions  seemed  as  solid  as  diplomatic  measures,  military 
might,  economic  dominance  cotild  make  it." 
Also,  it  tells  us: 

"And  when  Polncar^.  on  January  11,  1923,  sent  French  troops  to 
seize  80  percent  of  Germany's  coal,  iron,  and  steel  sources.  In  'the 
mad  and  ruinous  Ruhr  episode.'  Great  Britain's  criticism  swelled. 
Great  Britain's  sympathies  shifted.  Lloyd  George,  who  4  years 
before  had  been  reelected  on  a  platform  of  punishment  for  Ger- 
many, later  called  It  '•  •  •  the  dismal  and  tragic  episode  of 
the  Ruhr  occupation.'  and  said  that  it  caused  "untold  misery  to 
many  millions  of  central  Europe,  had  put  back  the  clock  of  post- 
war reconstruction  throughout  the  world.  Intensified  unemploy- 
ment problems  and  Industrial  depression,  and  had  signally  failed 
in  its  main  object  of  extracting  reparations  from  Germany.' 

"For  600  of  the  maddest  days  in  history  French  troops  patrolled 
the  Ruhr;  147.000  German  citizens  were  driven  from  the  district  in 
11  months. 

"Burgomasters  of  every  major  city  In  the  land  of  4,000,000  people 
were  expelled  or  imprisoned. 


"P*unds  and  records  of  manufacturing  companies  were  seized  and 
their  offices  taken  over;  at  least  100  people  lost  their  lives;  news- 
papers were  suppressed;    19,000  ofllclals  In  the  area  of  the  French- 

I    sponsored   'Autonomous   Government   of   the  Palatinate'   were  de- 

I    ported." 

:  "In  Munich.  Ludendorff  and  Hitler  attempted  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship. German  workers  In  the  Ruhr  downed  their  tools.  supp>orted 
by  the  German  Government,  which  printed  more  paper  cvirrency  to 

I    pay  them. 

'  "Germany's  economy  was  swept  away  in  an  avalanche  which 
threatened  to  break  the  ring  around  her.  sweep  over  Europe.  In 
December,  shortly  before  the  French  occupied  the  Ruhr,  a  United 
States  dollar  would  buy  7.000  marks.  In  a  month  it  would  buy 
50X)00.  By  June  It  would  buy  100.000.  Prices  were  quoted  by  the 
hour,  workmen  paid  by  the  day.  savings  wiped  out.  housewives 
rushed  to  spend  money  before  nightfall,  knowing  morning  would 
make  it  worth  less.  In  August  one  United  States  dollar  would 
buy  5.000.000  marks.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  United  SUtes 
dollar  was  quoted  at  2.500.000.000.000  in  Berlin,  and  4,000,000.000,000 
at  Cologne  300  miles  away." 

Oh,  yes;  this  was  the  kind  of  peace  that  was  imposed  on  a  people 
destroyed,  starved  to  death,  and  the  natxiral  result  would  be  Hitler. 
The  natural  result  would  be  nazi-lsm.  It  rises  out  of  the  ruins  and 
desolation  of  such  a  punitive  peace  as  that. 

May  I  quote  what  the  Manchester  Guardian,  an  English  paper, 
said  about  the  treatment  of  Germany? 

"The  root  factor  In  the  situation  is  that  the  German  masses  are 
exhausted  and  starving.  You  have  only  to  see  the  children  in  the 
German  slums,  all  head  and  no  body,  with  thin  necks  and  gray. 
ghastly  skins,  to  realize  what  a  magnificent  weapon  a  blockade  is. 
In  Berlin  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  never 
tasted  milk." 

That  was  the  peace  of  the  democracies — the  democracies  we  are 
expected  to  go  over  and  fight  for. 

We  all  realize  that  Hitler  came  out  of  the  crushing  of  Germany. 
Hitler  was  the  result  of  the  terrible  persecution  not  by  the  Nazis 
but  by  E:ngland  and  France  In  the  occupation  and  destruction  of 
Germany,  so  that  Germany  would  never  rise  and  bother  them  as  a 
foreign  power.  We  realize  that  cut  of  that  came  Hitler;  and  when 
Hitler  was  rising  to  power  who  armed  him?  Who  armed  Hitler? 
We  find  that  part  of  the  arming  of  Hitler  was  done  In  Prance  and  in 
England.  Hitler  got  his  first  arms  from  the  countries  which  are  now 
seeking  to  destroy  him. 

•  •••••• 

I  will  say  when  history  Is  written  about  our  foreign  policy  in  this 
period  we  shall  find  out  many  things  we  do  not  know  today.  We 
may  find  out  that  Anthony  Eden  was  not  over  here  Just  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  We  may  find  out 
that  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  not  over  here  Just  to  gossip. 
We  may  find  out  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  not  over  here 
Just  to  look  at  the  grandeur  of  the  American  Continent.  Oh,  the 
parade  that  has  been  going  on! 

WHO    ARMED    HITXER? 

But  going  back  to  the  arming  of  Hitler,  let  me  quote  something 
about  the  arming  of  Hitler,  and  show  that  the  French  and  British 
Governments  helped  arm  Hitler.  This  Is  an  extract  from  a  book 
on  the  siibject  Merchants  of  Death,  by  H.  C.  and  F.  C.  Hanighen 
(pp.  244  '245)  : 

"The  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  In  Germany  was  also  the  signal 
for  the  arms  makers  In  other  countries  to  offer  their  services  and 
wares  to  the  worthy  cause.  The  British,  as  noted,  received  an  order 
for  60  of  their  superior  airplanes.  •  •  •  M.  Sennac  charged 
at  the  Radical  Socialist  Congress  on  October  14,  1933,  that  Schneider 
had  recently  furnished  400  of  the  latest  model  tanks  to  Germany, 
routing  them  through  Holland  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion.  France 
is  also  supplying  raw  materials  for  explosives  to  the  Germans. 
The  Dura  factory  at  Couze  St.  Front,  near  Bordeaux,  Is  shipping 
thousands  of  carloads  of  cellulose  to  Germany  every  year.  This  fac- 
tory Is  mainly  under  British  ownership.  Its  contract  with  Germany 
stipulates  that  the  cellulose  must  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
peaceful  products,  but  it  is  hardly  a  secret  that  it  is  utilized  for 
making  explosives.  The  I.  G.  Farben  Industrie  in  Germany,  which 
manufactures  explosives  from  this  cellulose,  is  owned,  to  at  least 
75  percent,  by  French  capital  These  facts  are  known  In  France, 
but  nothing  is  done  about  them,  because  the  Dura  factory  Is  one 
of  Frances  chief  explosive  factories  in  case  of  war.  and  because 
American  manufacturers  would  immediately  fill  the  German  orders 
if  the  French  did  not.  As  for  the  French  control  of  the  German 
chemical  Industry,  the  Government  does  not  InsLst  on  the  with- 
drawal of  French  capital  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  British 
would  Immediately  replace  the  French  " 

There  Is  one  thing  after  another  showing  how  England  and  Prance, 
not  proclaiming  their  great  antagonism  for  Hitler,  helped  arm  Hitler 
In  Europe.  They  knew  about  \he  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  created 
a  Frankenstein,  which  is  now  bothering  them. 

ENGLISH  ATBOCI'nXS 

Some  say  we  should  help  England  and  France  because  of  the 
terrible  atrocities  Germany  Is  committing  and  has  committed  in 
Poland  and  has  committed  In  Czechoslovakia.  I  want  my  position 
clear,  unmistakably  clear.  I  condemn  with  all  the  power  that  is  in 
me  any  of  the  persecution  and  any  of  the  atrocities  of  which  Oer- 
nxany  has  l>een  guilty  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Poland.  But  re- 
member that  England's  hands  are  not  clean.  Let  me  give  a  few 
instances  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  England,  the  country  to 
defend  which  we  are  to  get  close  to  war  Here  is  one  from  Ireland, 
■nie  British  Empire  was  so  nice  to  Ireland!  I  quote  from  the  book, 
Ireland's  Case: 
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"OTJonovan  Roasa.  when  In  English  prtsons.  serving  his  life  sen- 
tence, and  protesting  against  the  Indignities  to  which  he  and  his 
fellowB  were  subject,  frequently  had  his  hands  chained  behind  his 
back  for  days  together,  in  solitary  confinement.  And  to  eat  the 
bits  of  food  that  were  thnist  to  him  through  the  bars,  he  liad  to 
go  on  his  knees  and  lap  It  up  like  a  wild  beast." 

Mr.  President,  that  did  not  occur  under  the  control  of  Germany; 
that  occurred  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  Is  another  one: 

"Michael  Devltt.  the  one-armed  man.  tells  how  he  and  his  fellow 
political  prisoners  In  Sngltsh  dungeons.  In  order  to  get  a  mouthful  of 
the  fresh  air  for  which  they  gasped,  had  oftentimes  to  lie  on  their 
stomachs  on  the  floor  of  their  cell  and  put  their  mouths  to  the  silt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door.  And  on  passing  a  garbage  barrel  when 
the  keeper  was.  fortunately,  not  watching  them,  the  prisoner* 
grabbed  from  it  the  dirty  ends  of  tallow  candles,  and  secreted  the 
tld-blts,  which  at  the  flrst  opportunity  they  ravenously  devoured. 

•The  treatment  of  Irish  political  prisoners  In  English  dungeons 
has  been  tinlversally  so  brutal,  so  savagely  unhuman,  so  much 
worse  than  anything  the  world  Is  aware  of.  that  It  Lb  no  wonder 
these  inshnMn  emerge  from  the  English  dungeons — whenever  they 
do  emerge — Jnciu-ably  invalided,  crippled,  blind,  and  Insane.  For 
some,  the  jail  door  opened  to  the  tomb.  For  others,  far  worse — 
It  opened  to  the  madhoiise." 

There  la  no  question  of  persecution.  Persecution  Is  not  the  sole 
attribute  of  Germany.  Despicable  and  desplsable  as  their  ptersecu- 
tlon  may  be,  peraecutton  has  been  employed  by  others.  Let  me  give 
another  Instance  of  the  lovely  attitude  of  England;  let  me  tell 
something  of  their  Justice  In  Africa. 

"On  a  cross  solidly  constructed  at  15  paces  from  the  gibbet  they 
are  preparing  the  punishment  of  flagellation.  The  flrst  sufferer 
Strips  to  the  waist,  passes  his  head  In  the  Iron  collar,  stretches 
out  his  arms,  which  they  bind  to  the  croes,  and  on  his  bare 
torso  the  kurbash  descends  rythmically  to  the  sound  of  the 
voice  that  counts  the  blows  and  of  the  cries  of  pain  which  each 
of  them  wrings  from  the  sufferer;  the  bronze  skin  tumefies,  splits 
In  places,  the  blood  spurts;  It  is  sickening,  horrible.  The  expia- 
tion finished,  with  great  effort  the  fellah  can  stand  upright. 

"A  second  man  sticceeds  him.  who  cries  out  still  more  desperately; 
the  t&Iixl  one  Is  literally  contorted  under  the  lash;  he  loses  con- 
sciousness, the  doctor  stops  the  flogging.  Meanwhile  the  man 
hanged  has  given  up  the  ghost.  The  small  cord  turns  on  its 
pulley  and  Is  fasted  to  the  buckle  of  the  leathern  waist  belt  of  the 
victim  who  is  hauled  up  to  take  off  the  slip  knot;  they  untie  the 
feet  and  hands,  and.  on  a  litter  brought  by  the  assistants,  they  lay 
out  the  corpse  to  take  it  away  to  a  tent  provided  with  winding 
sheets  and  coffins." 

BOXBrwo  or  damascxts 

Mr.  President,  that  was  English  denwcracy.  And  Prance  does  not 
have  clean  hands  when  It  comes  to  the  question  of  persecuting 
people.  Let  me  read  about  the  action  of  France  in  S]rna.  not  a 
hundred  years  ago.  but  less  than  15  years  ago.  I  qtjote  from  the 
Literal  y  Digest  of  1925: 

"The  screaming  and  bursting  shells  that  spattered  the  streets 
of  Damascus  with  the  blood  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world — a  horror  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  shells  were  fired  from  the  guns  of 
a  Christian  nation.  And  the  work  of  the  artillery  was  supple- 
mented by  bombing  airplanes  and  by  tanks  that  spit  machine- 
gun  fire  as  they  lumbered  through  the  historic  streets  of  what  Is 
said  to  be  the  world's  oldest  Inhabited  city." 

When  there  is  talk  about  Germans  bombing  the  other  countries, 
let  us  go  to  Damascus  and  look  at  the  graves  of  the  S3rrians  who 
were  killed  by  the  bombs  of  France.  The  article  In  the  Literary 
Digest  proceeds: 

"This  exhibition  of  'frightful ness'  began  on  Sunday  night.  Octo- 
ber 18 — 3  days  after  the  Initialing  of  the  European  seciu'lty  p>acts 
at  Locarno — and  continued  until  late  Tuesday  afternoon.  An  eye- 
witness qtioted  In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  describes  the  period 
of  the  bombardment  as  one  of  'unforgettable  horror.'  tells  of  hun- 
dreds of  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets,  and  estimates  that  at 
least  2.000  were  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  wrecked  buildings  of 
Damascus." 

That  was  not  In  Warsaw;  it  was  in  Damascus.  Who  was  stationed 
there?  General  Oamelin.  now  the  head  of  the  French  forces  on 
the  western  front,  was  stationed  there,  according  to  Time. 

In  the  name  of  democracy,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  these  things  happened. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  how  lovely  England  has  treated  her 
subjects.  Let  me  read  about  some  of  the  instances  of  England's 
wonderful  treatment  of  the  peopk.    I  am  giving  actual  quotations: 

"ATBOCimS  BT  THX  BKTnSR  SOLOOXS  IN  TRZ  BOE>  WAR 

"An  officer  in  the  field  (December.  1900)  :  'It  was  sufficient  that 
arms  were  discovered;  firewood  was  at  once  collected;  the  wife  and 
little  children,  bedridden  old  men  and  women  were  ordered  out 
without  a  moment  s  respite,  and  the  honaestead  burned  before  their 
eyes.  It  was  midwinter,  and  the  nights  were  indescribably  cold, 
and  In  these  thinly  populated  districts  there  were  often  no  neigh- 
bors to  give  shelter.  It  was  murder  as  cold-blooded  and  deliberate 
as  if  they  had  been  placed  against  a  wall  and  shot;  worse.  Indeed, 
because  their  sufferings  would  have  been  sooner  over.'     (Walsh.)" 

That  was  gr^giigh  democracy.  Here  is  another,  quoting  an  English 
•oJdler: 

"  'Later  on  houses  were  burned  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  until 
farm  burning  became  the  dally  business  of  soldiers.'  A  lieutenant 
testified  (Ottawa  Cltlaen.  January  7.  1901)  that.  "We  moved  on  from 
valley  bvimlng,  looting,  and  turning  out  the  women  and  children 


to  sit  and  cry  beside  the  ruins  of  their  once  beautiful  farm- 
steads. •  •  •  We  burned  a  track  6  miles  wide  through  these 
fertile  valleys  and  completely  destroyed  the  village  of  Wilport." 

"Morning  Leader,  June  11,  extract  from  a  letter  '*  •  •  but  it 
was  grand  sport  chasing  young  cockerels  and  chopping  geese's 
heads  off,  hearing  pianos  play  as  they  rolled  upside  down  into  a 
fire  lit  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  piling  pictures  and  brackets, 
etc..  on  a  deal  table  and  then  putting  a  straw  mattress  underneath 
to  start  the  blaze.' 

"War  gods  are  not  heroes,  but  frequently  Incendiaries.  Here  is  a 
part  of  an  order  in  the  Boer  War:  'Unless  the  men  •  •  •  sur- 
render •  •  •  the  whole  of  their  property  will  be  confiscated 
and  their  families  turned  out  destitute  and  homeless*  (dated 
Klngersdorf.  July  9.  1900). 

"  "When  the  flames  burst  from  the  doomed  place  the  poor  woman 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  bared  her  breasts,  screaming  "Shoot 
me;  shoot  me.  I  have  nothing  more  to  live  for  now  that  my 
husband  Is  gone  and  our  farm  Is  burned  and  our  cattle  taken." ' 
(Morning  Leader.  May  21.  1901  )" 

Was  that  in  the  name  of  "democratic  England"?  Was  that  the 
order  given  in  the  fighting  "for  democracy"  in  the  Boer  republic? 
He  said  they  were  to  take  no  prisoners,  that  is,  if  the  Boers  sur- 
rendered, they  were  to  be  shot  down.  This  in  a  civilized  democracy, 
about  which  there  is  so  much  talk! 

I  wish  to  read  one  from  another  soldier: 

"In  the  last  two  fights  we  used  the  bayonet  freely  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Boors  appealed  for  mercy  in  vain." 

That  was  not  in  Poland,  not  under  German  control,  but  under 
den\ocratic  England. 

Here  is  another  one: 

"A  Boer  was  taken:  he  then  threw  down  his  rifle  and  asked  for 
his  life,  and  for  an  answer  got  a  coarse  Jibe  and  was  spitted,  un- 
armed, on  the  bayonet  of  an  English  soldier." 

•  •••••• 

I  wish  to  read  just  a  few  more  Instances,  not  of  Poland,  not  of 
Czechofilovakia.  not  of  things  committed  by  Germany,  but  of  things 
committed  by  England.  Here  is  an  exact  quotation  from  an  English 
soldier : 

"Man  hunting  is  better  than  football,  and  that  he  ts  enjoying 
himself  very  much." 

A  wounded  colonel  cried  out  to  his  men.  "Exterminate  the  vermin. 
Give  them  hell,  boys.  MiUce  them  dig  their  graves,  and  then  shoot 
them  into  them" — In  th*^  name  of  democracy. 

Yes,  Mr.  President;  thVn  one  order  went  out.  "Do  not  kill  them 
but  tear  them  to  pieces  with  your  bayonets  '  That  did  not  occur 
in  Poland,  not  in  Czechoslovakia,  not  anywhere  under  German 
control,  but  under  the  control  and  in  the  cause  of  English 
democracy. 

This  is  what  another  Britich  ofRcer  said: 

"After  the  enemy  were  driven  out.  one  of  our  squadrons  pursued 
and  got  right  in  among  them  In  the  twilight,  and  most  excellent 
pig  sticking  ensued  for  about   10  minutes. " 

Now.    listen : 

"Most  excellent  pig  sticking  ensued  for  about  10  minutes,  the  bag 
being  about  60  One  of  our  men  stuck  his  lance  through  two, 
klUlng  them  both  at  one  thrust  Had  It  not  been  getting  dark, 
we  would  have  killed  many  more  " 

Mr.  President,  that  was  in  the  name  of  civilization — in  the  name 
of  democracy  Yet  we  speak  of  the  atrocities  now  t>eing  committed 
and  listen  to  propaganda  concerning  them.  No  one  can  uphold 
such  atrocities,  but  I  say  to  England  and  to  France.  'You.  too.  do 
not  have  clean  hand.-^.  and  I.  for  one.  am  not  going  to  vote  to  go  In 
the  back  door  or  the  front  door  of  war  to  help  you  again  in  a  false 
cause  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  " 

ENGLAND'S  BrTRATAL  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

It  is  said  we  have  to  stop  Hitler  because  we  cannot  believe  his 
word.  Was  the  English  word  In  connection  with  Czechoslovakia 
worth  a  great  deal?  Let  me  read  the  words  of  the  Czechoj-lovakian 
leader  after  the  Munich  crisis.  This  is  what  was  said  by  the  Czech 
Minister  of  Propaganda  of  the  terms  forced  on  that  great  little 
country  by  the  "democracies'  of  Europe: 

"For  If  our  Government,  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  at 
their  head,  had  to  decide  to  accept  such  cruel  conditions,  it  was 
because  they  wished  to  spare  the  whole  population  useless  bloodshed. 

"It  is  not  lack  of  courage  that  has  prompted  our  leaders  to  make 
this  decision — which  has  stabbed  us  all  straight  to  the  heart. 
Often  more  courage  Is  needed  to  live  than  to  commit  suicide  In  the 
whole  world  there  cannot  be  any  decent  men  who  could  say  that  we 
have  behaved  as  cowards  when  we  authorized  our  Foreign  Minister 
to  tell  France  and  Great  Britain  that  we  have  decided  to  make  this 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  world  peace" 

Oh.  what  did  Dr  Krofta,  the  Czcchoslovaklan  Foreign  Minister. 
say  about  the  sell-out  of  Czechaslovakia — not  by  Germany  but  by 
England  and  Prance?     Here  are  his  exact  words: 

"This  case  is  unique  In  history.  Our  friends  and  allies  have  im- 
posed on  us  such  terms  as  are  usually  dictated  to  a  defeated  enemy  * 

How  was  Czechoslovakia  destroyed?  It  was  not  destroyed  by  Ger- 
many alone.  It  wa?  taken  Into  the  ronference  room  and  there  on 
the  operating  table  France.  Italy.  Germany,  and  England  a.ssas- 
slnated  Czechoslovakia.  The  blood  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  not  alone 
on  the  hands  of  Germany.  It  Is  on  the  hands  of  two  countries  we 
are  supposed  to  go  across  the  sea  to  save  because  we  cannot  believe 
the  words  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  believe  the  words  of  Chamberlain?  The 
Csechoslovaklans  thought  tliey  could  believe  the  words  of  Chamber- 
lain, but  he  "sold  them  down  the  river'*  when  British  Imperialism 
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was  at  stake.  And  do  not  worry,  they  will  sell  any  country  in  the 
world  down  the  river  when  British  imperialism  Is  at  stake  Do  not 
think  that  we  are  experts  at  dodging  the  duplicity  of  the  English 
Government.  We  have  paid  the  penalty  dearly  lor  believing  in 
England.     We  will  pay  It  again. 

ENGLAND  IN  PALESTINE 

Shall  we  believe  the  word  of  England?  Remember  the  word 
England  gave  In  Palestine  to  the  Jews.  England  lied  to  both  sides. 
She  lied  to  the  Arabs  and  lieU  to  the  Jews.  Yet  it  is  said  we  have 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  England  because  we  cannot  believe  the  words  of 
Hitler.  The  Holy  Land  has  been  a  tragic  chessboard  for  Great 
Britain's  game  of  opportunism  and  duplicity.  When  it  suited  thJ 
purpose  of  British  Imperialism  did  they  live  up  to  their  treaties;  did 
they  live  up  to  their  Balfour  declaration?  No;  when  it  became 
necessary  they  sold  the  Jews  down  the  river,  just  as  they  would  sell 
anyone  down  the  river  when  It  suited  them.  And  we  know  that  the 
latest  British  white  paper  on  Palestine  terms  it  In  cold  print,  "the 
sacrifice  to  the  imperial  Interest  of  a  solemn  obligation." 

Here  are  the  words  of  an  American  Jew.  Dr  Soloman  Goldman, 
about  the  word  of  England  when  it  came  to  their  Imperialism.  He 
said: 

"American  Jewry  Is  dismayed  to  find  that  the  BrltL^h  Government, 
which  was  moved  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  two  decades 
ago  to  give  to  the  Jewish  people  a  promise  for  the  rcestabll.'^hment 
of  the  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine,  h.is  now  seen  fit.  In  a 
period  of  gravest  crl.sis  and  need  for  the  Jews  In  many  lands  of 
persecution,  to  revoke  ihat  promise  and  in  this  very  act  give  evidence 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  civilization  and  the  triumph  of  might  over 
right,  terror  over  heroic  self-restraint." 

Then  he  gcee  on  to  say: 

"The  lR.'^uance  of  the  Chamberlain  uhlte  paper  represents  a  uni- 
lateral action  of  nullification  of  pledges  made  to  the  Jewish  people 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  civilized  world." 

I  a.sk  here.  Whose  word  was  being  violated?  Not  Hitler's  word 
but  the  word  of  Great  Britain,  the  country  for  which  we  are  to  help 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Oh.  we  fli.d  In  going  through  the  account  that  the  terrorlFm 
agaln.st  the  Jews  under  the  control  of  England  In  Palestine  is  Just 
as  bad  as  the  terrorism  against  the  Jews  and  Czechs  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. No  one  could  uphold  what  either  country  has  done.  But  I 
say  It  Is  not  America's  duty  to  get  in  with  the  gangsters  of  Europe, 
who  have  no  more  use  for  America  than  they  have  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  the  Czechs  of  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Thev  have  no  love  for  America.  Their  Interest  Is  Imperialistic — 
British  Imperialism  agaln.st  German  nazl-lsm.  Senators  may  take 
their  choice.  I  take  neither.  I  say  America's  hope  Is  in  staying 
away  from  botli  of  them.  When  two  gangsters  fight  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  It  is  not  my  duty  to  come  in  and  give  an  arm  to 
either  one  of  them.     But  that  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do. 

Mr  President,  what  has  been  England's  stand  In  the  Orient? 
England  sipned  a  nine-power  treaty  to  protect  China,  but  when 
Japan  maiched  Into  Manchuria  where  was  England?  She  was  where 
she  was  when  Poland  was  Invaded.  She  was  sitting  back  In  Eli.g- 
land,  sitting  back  In  silence,  and  hoping  that  things  would  come  out 
all  right.  Oh,  yes:  and  also  we  found  out  that  we  had  stuck  our 
neck  out  England  said,  "Get  in  there.  United  States,  and  protect 
against  the  viclatlons  of  the  nine-power  treaty."  and  pro-British 
Henry  Stimson.  who  loves  England  next  to  the  United  Slates — or 
almost  Qi-  much-  stuck  his  neck  out  and  said.  "Oh.  no;  there  must 
be  no  violation  of  the  nine-power  treaty  "  England  then  kept  shov- 
ing him  m.  shoving  him  in  closer,  and  he  kept  saylnp  to  Japan.  "You 
cannot  bother  Manchuria."  but  when  he  looked  around  England  was 
not  close  to  him.  so  he  had  to  retreat  also. 

Mr  President,  we  have  thtis  seen  examples  of  the  betrayal  of 
America  and  betrayal  of  other  nations  by  the  British  Ehnpire  These 
betrayals  by  the  British  Empire  have  not  only  taken  place  In  the  last 
25  years,  but  for  centuries  upon  centuries  upon  centuries.  Vincent 
Sheean  said  this  In  his  recent  book: 

"Such  a  war  will  take  place  when  or  If  the  Fascist  powers  directly 
attack  the  Immediate  possessions  of  France  and  England,  and  not 
before;  that  Is  to  say.  It  will  be  an  imperialist  war,  fought  for  no 
principle  except  that  of  empire.  The  principles  all  went  by  the 
board  In  September  1938.  So  did  the  treaties,  the  promises,  the 
obligations,  and  the  frontiers;  so  did  the  structure  of  International 
law  as  hitherto  known  and  partially  observed  The  naked  greed 
and  selfishness  of  all  the  European  Imperial  states  are  so  hideously 
exposed  by  the  events  of  193&  39  that  an  American  must  hesitate 
before  expres.«:lng  a  preference  between  them  " 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  in  this  book,  which  was  written  after  he 
had  been  a  correspondent  In  Europe  for  years: 

"Prom  that  night  on  I  knew  that  France  and  England  would 
never  fight  for  anything  worth  fighting  for;  that  their  resistance, 
when  It  came,  w<iuld  come  for  their  moneybags  or  their  empires, 
never  for  a  principle  of  any  consequence  to  the  human  race;  that 
no  pledged  word,  no  law,  and  no  reason  could  henceforth  count  in 
the  processes  by  which  governments  determined  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. And  that  in  the  end  the  material  catastrophe  would  come, 
that  It  wculd  be  far  worse  than  it  might  have  been  this  week,  and 
that  our  incalculable  common  loss  by  this  surrender  was  in  vain, 
were  certainties  cold  and  deadly  in  the  blue  light.  Irrefutable  In 
every  dawn  from  that  to  this." 
'  Oh.  yi  s;  we  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  our  borders  to  know  of 
betrayal  by  Great  Britain  and  her  failure  to  keep  her  word.  We 
know  about  that  In  connection  with  the  war  debts 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  time  back  after  the  war  we  had  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  pay  tlieir  war  debt.  We  received 
a  polite  note  saying,  "We  are  sorry;  we  have  no  money."     We  bad 


her  solemn  word  that  she  would  pay.  She  now  says  she  has  the 
money  to  buy  arms  and  munitions  with  which  to  kill.  But  she  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  debts  honestly  Incurred  by  her. 

Do  not  worry.  Mr.  President.  If  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  It 
Is  a  short  step  from  cash  to  credit.  That  credit  will  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  again  we  shall  have  other  war 
debts — If  the  United  States  Government  Itself  exists  after  the  war. 

We  are  to  go  to  Europe  in  order  that  England  and  France  may 
save  democracy.  Do  you  realize  that  if  the  United  States  of 
America  had  been  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  since  the  .start  of  the  Government  in  1776  we  should 
have  been  in  war  121  of  the  144  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  war? 
I>)  you  knov;  that  France  or  England,  or  both  of  them,  have  been 
in  war  for  121  years  and  at  peace  for  23  years  between  1776  and 
1918?  I  refer  you  to  the  able  speech  oi  the  Senator  from  California 
for  a  list. 

Is  it  cur  duty  to  fight  the  wars  of  England  and  France?  It  is  said 
we  are  not  doing  It  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  the  flrst  step 
toward  doing  it.  We  are  in  economically  when  we  repeal  the 
aims  embargo,  and  we  know  that  that  is  the  case.  The  Machiavel- 
lian philosophy  of  diplomacy  in  Europe  cares  not  about  the  United 
States.  It  cares  not  at  all,  because  It  realizes  what  the  Ui'-.ited 
State.s  will  do. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  help  England  and  France  because  they 
are  democracies.  Wlien  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  this  morning  I 
noticed  the  headline  "Turkey  To  Join  Allies."  We  shall  now  hear 
tliat  Turkey  is  a  democracy.  When  Russia  was  with  England  we 
found  out  that  Russia  was  a  democracy.  Now  that  the  is  with 
Germany,  she  is  not  a  democracy.  We  shall  have  to  change  the 
dictionary  definition  of  democracy.  According  to  us  a  democracy 
means  any  government  lined  up  with  the  British  foreign  policy. 
We  shall  have  to  change  the  definition  from  time  to  lime.  Of 
ccurse.  Rumania  is  a  democracy! 

Are  we  going  to  fight  for  all  these  countries?  If  Russia  gets  In 
on  the  right  side,  she  can  become  a  democracy  overnight;  and.  of 
ccurse.  the  penalty  will  be  that  we  must  fight  for  "democracy"  in 
Europe. 

PARALLEL  rORFIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Pre?^ldent.  do  you  think  we  are  not  on  the  way  into  the  battle 
in  Europe?  I  charge,  without  fear  of  sijccessful  contradiction,  that 
for  some  time  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration  has  been 
tied  to  and  parallel  with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
Let  tre  read  a  press  dispatch  of  April  6.  1937.  from  Paris.  This  is 
what  It  pays; 

"Paris,  April  6. — Prance  and  Great  Britain,  in  fear  that  war  may 
ccme  to  Europe  again,  have  become  more  Insistent  in  wooing  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  such  an  eventuality  today.  20  years 
alter  America  entered  the  World  War. 

"So  fixed  has  the  Idea  become  that  the  United  States  would  once 
apaln  come  to  the  aid  of  her  former  Allies  that  no  speech  on  Inter- 
national politics  by  French  and  British  statesmen  is  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  'the  ties  that  bind  us  to  our  brothers  in  the 
great  democracy  over  the  water.'  " 

TTiat  Is  just  "soft  soap,"  trying  to  get  us  over.  "The  ties  that 
bind  us."  Once  before  It  was,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here."  Now  we 
can  .say.  "Lafayette,  we  have  been  there." 

"Both  Great  Britain  and  France  have  based  their  efforts  to  insure 
an  alliance  with  Washington  through  appeals  to  a  common  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

"The  French  in  particular  have  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
can  HI  afford  to  have  her  'two  outpasts  of  democracy' — France  and 
Britain— beaten  by  an  array  of  Fascist  powers,  which  would  then  be 
free  to  turn  tlielr  attention  toward  America." 

I  have  heard  certain  Senators  now  listening  to  me  say  that  they 
would  vote  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  they  felt  that 
England  and  France  were  outposts  for  democracy,  and  that  If  we 
did  not  help  Prance  and  England  Germany  would  come  over  after  us. 

Let  me  again  repeat  what  France  said  In  1937: 

'The  French.  In  particular,  have  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  can  ill  afford  to  have  her  "two  outpwsts  of  democracy' — 
France  and  Britain — beaten  by  an  array  of  Fascist  powers,  which 
would  then  be  free  to  turn  their  attention  toward  America." 

It  will  be  said  that  that  is  the  French  attitude  and  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  responsible  for  it.  But  we  are  responsible  for  Bill 
Bullitt  He  is  our  Amba.ssador  over  there,  is  he  not?  That  is. 
between  cocktail  parties  he  is.  (Laughter.)  Let  me  quote  what 
Bill  Bullitt  said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  4, 
lb38: 

"BoRDE.MJX,  France,  September  3.  1938 — United  States  Amba.ssa- 
dor William  C  Bullitt  caused  a  .sensation  at  a  city  hall  banquet  here 
tonight  by  declaring  France  and  the  United  States  were  'indefec- 
tlvely  united  In  war  as  in  peace.'  " 

Remember,  this  Is  our  Ambassador  to  France  making  an  extem- 
poraneous speech. 

"His  extemporaneous  speech  was  cheered  by  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bonnet.  Minister  of  Colonies  Georges  Mandel.  and  Minister 
of  Pensions  Auguste  Champetler  de  Rlbes.  as  well  as  three  senators 
and  eight  deputies  who  were  present." 

He  was  cheered  because  he  said  that  we  were  united  with  France 
In  war  and  In  peace.  Continuing  with  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times — and  certainly  the  New  York  Times  is  not  worried 
about  internationalism — this  is  what  it  said: 

"Mr  Bullitt,  who  was  not  scheduled  to  speak,  followed  M.  Bonnet, 
Who  had  declared  th  it  he  and  Premier  EdouardI  Daladier  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  preserve  prace  'throughout  the  current  crisis  over 
German  alms  in  Czechoslovakia.' 

"  'France  and  the  United  States.'  Mr.  Bullitt  said,  'are  tmlted  by 
our  devotion  to  liberty,  democracy,  and  peace. 
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"  "We  are  united.'  he  went  on.  1>7  our  old  friendship — by  the  aid 
we  brought  each  other  tn  our  hour  of  distress.  Today  we  are  work- 
ing together  to  save  peace. 

"  'At  this  time  the  unity  and  calm  with  which  Ftance  contem- 
plates the  futiuv  hare  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

"  'It  la  no  secret  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  most 
profound  sympathy  today  for  the  people  of  France.' " 

Listen  to  this: 

"Most  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  speech  was  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of  Bordeaux 
wines,  of  which  wlne-growlng  guests  at  the  banquet  said  be  showed 
'astoiindlng  knowledge.' " 

(Laughter.) 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  it.  He  knows  more  about  the  Bordeaux 
wines  m  Prance  than  he  knows  about  the  American  people.  If  he 
thinks  the  American  people  are  united  with  Prance  In  time  of  war 
and  in  peace.  We  are  not  united,  and  should  not  be  united,  with 
any  nation  In  the  world  except  in  protection  of  our  own  people  on 
this  .side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  about 
Bonnet.  On  September  5.  1938.  Bonnet  asked  the  United  States 
to  help  In  peace.  This  dispatch  is  also  from  Bordeavix.  France. 
That  Is  where  the  great  wines  which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
are  produced.     I  read: 

"BoRCEAtTX.  PaANCK — Standing  beside  the  monument  erected  at 
Polnte  de  Grave  by  French  subscription  'to  the  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  under  General  Pershing  who  came  to  defend  the  same 
Ideal  of  right  and  liberty  that  inspired  the  volunteers  cf  Lafayette.' 
Georges  Bonnet,  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  formerly  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  made  this  appeal  today  to  Americans  of  the  present 
day: 

"  T  have  been  moved  but  not  surprised  recently  to  hear  your  coun- 
trymen declare  that  If  Prance  were  again  attacked  they  would  come 
again  to  her  defense.'  " 

Think  of  that  Mr.  President!  Did  you  know  that  we  were  to  go 
to  the  defense  of  Prance?  Georges  Bonnet  knew  It,  and  said  so 
publicly,  as  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times.  Let  me  repeat  his  state- 
ment for  emphasi.s: 

"I  have  been  moved  but  not  surprised  recently  to  hear  your  coun- 
trymen declare  that  if  Prance  were  again  attacked  they  would  come 
again  to  her  defenses." 

We  would  go  to  her  defense.     Oh,  yes! 

What  did  the  French  Air  Minister  say  after  the  crash  of  the  plane 
dt!=clo6ed  that  we  had  a  secret  agreement  with  the  French  and 
English  Governments  on  the  airplane  deal?  This  Is  what  the 
French  Air  Minister.  Guy  La  Chambre,  said  to  the  French  Chaml)er 
Of  Deputies  after  the  airplane  crash: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  great  American  democ- 
racy and  its  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  for  the  way  they  have  shown 
that  they  are  thinking  of  one  thing  In  this  matter — ^how  best  to 
serve  Prance. " 

Let  me  repeat  that — this  Is  Guy  La  Chambre  speaking  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  cf  thanking  the  great  American  democ- 
racy and  its  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  for  the  way  they  have 
shown  that  they  are  thinking  of  one  thing  in  this  matter — how 
be^t  to  serve  France." 

That  Is  the  trouble  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Too  many  are 
thinking  how  best  to  serve  Great  Britain  and  France.  Let  us  think 
hew  best  to  serve  America.  Let  us  think  cf  the  American  boys 
before  we  think  of  how  best  to  serve  Prance  and  how  best  to  serve 
England. 

Let  me  give  a  few  facts  alxsut  our  agreement  and  understanding 
with  Elngl.ird  Mr  President,  you  will  remember  Anthony  Eden,  a 
fine-locking  iran.  who  came  over  to  deliver  a  speech  to  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  New  York.  He  also  wanted  to  see  the  grave 
of  his  great-great-grandfather,  who.  I  believe.  Is  burled  over  in 
Maryland — at  least.  It  Is  close  to  Washington.  He  came  to  this 
country  to  deliver  a  speech,  but  this  is  what  Mr.  Eden  toid  Parlia- 
ment on  December  31.  1937: 

"We  are  constantly  and  dally  In  close  constiltatlon  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Over  and  over  again,  we  have  taken 
either  parallel  or  similar  action  and  that  in  Itself  is  an  Indication 
of  the  closeneai  of  such  collaboration." 

Will  It  be  said  that  we  do  not  have  understandings?  Mr.  Eden 
thinks  to:  and  he  should  know. 

Here  U  a  dispatch  from  London,  dated  January  28.  which  reads: 

"Britain  was  quick  tonight  to  catch  the  significance  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  call  for  the  vast  expansion  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  *  *  *  It  was  almost  as  if  Britain  had  won  a  war  vic- 
tory: for  Britain  calmly  assumes  that  every  new  American  battle- 
ship, every  cruiser,  destroyer,  and  airplane  helps  to  safeguard  the 
security  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  Britain  and  all 
peacefully    Intentloned   nations." 

Did  Senators  know  that  our  battleships  and  other  naval  vessels 
were  considered  by  England  as  a  great  help  to  her?  Yet  that  is 
what  was  said  In  London  when  we  were  considering  increasing  our 
Navy.  Let  us  consider  all  these  things  together.  This  is  what  Lord 
Plymouth  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  12,  1938: 

"The  British  Government  has  been  in  constant  constiltatlon  with 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  events  in 
the  Far  Bast.  Action  has  been  taken  independently,  but  it  has 
almost  Invariably  been  along  parallel  lines." 

That  is  what  they  are  asking  us  to  do — to  go  along  "in  a  parallel 
policy"  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  to  help  England  and  France. 
Did  not  Mr.  Moley  tell  us  that  the  American  Ambassadors  came  back 
to  the  United  States  and  had  a  conference  with  the  President,  and 
It  waa  there  decided  what  was  practicable  to  do  to  Stop  Oermany? 


If  any  Senators  want  to  read  that.  It  Is  found  on  pages  879  and  380 
of  his  book.  After  Seven  Years.  We  were  to  determine  what  was 
best  to  help  stop  Germany.  When  were  we  set  up  to  stop  any 
nation  except  a  nation  that  stepped  upon  us?  When  were  we  put 
on  the  throne  as  the  Judge  of  the  world?  When  were  we  suppoised 
to  determine  who  was  Satan  and  who  was  the  Angel  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe?  What  authority  has  the  United  States  Government  to 
do  that?    Yet  some  want  us  to  do  It. 

OtTH  ASSUXANCC  TO  SUPPOtT  KMCLAND 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  a  British  newspaper  of  February 
9.  1938.  which  I  wish  to  read: 

"Great  Britain  has  assured  the  United  SUtes  of  support  In  the 
event  of  direct  action  in  the  Far  East." 

Let  Senators  understand  the  force  of  that.  Great  Britain  was 
going  to  help  us  in  the  Far  East  If  we  took  action.  We  were  not 
going  to  help  Great  Britain,  but  we  were  supposed  to  lead  the  parade. 

"Great  Britain  has  assured  the  United  SUtes  of  support  in  the 
event  of  direct  action  in  the  Far  East."  Prof  Gilbert  Murray,  chair- 
man of  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  said  today  in  an  address  to  the 
National  Liberal  Club 

"  'I  have  rea.Kon  to  believe  on  good  authority  that  we  have  given 
the  American  Government  a&surance  that  we  are  ready  to  siipport 
them  in  any  action  which  they  may  take  facing  any  risk,"  Professor 
Murray  said. 

"  The  trouble  is.'  he  continued,  that  It  was  a  confidential  com- 
munication of  the  government  that  most  people  here  do  not  know 
of  and  the  great  American  public  does  not  know  it  or  believe  It  for 
a  moment."  " 

Let  me  repeat  that  again  In  February  1938  we  were  to  go  Into 
the  Far  East  to  help  Great  Britain,  and  Professor  Murray  said: 

"The  trouble  Is  that  It  was  a  confidential  comnuuilcation  of  the 
government  that  most  pet)ple  here  do  not  know  cf  and  the  great 
American  public  dees  not  know  It  or  believe  it  for  a  moment." 

I  thought  foreign  relations  of  America  wore  an  open  policy — an 
open  book.  Hew  do  we  know  that  there  have  not  been  other  secret 
communications  for  which  American  boys  will  pay  the  penalty  on 
the  battlefields  of  France? 

This  u  what  he  s;iy.s — and  he  refers  to  that  great  democracy, 
Riassia      I  quote  from  the  same  article: 

"We  could  go  in  with  America,  and  I  think  I  may  say  there  is 
reason  to  believe  It  Is  perfectly  certain  that  If  we  went  In  with 
America  Russia  would  be  on  our  side  to  support  us.  ' 

That  speech  was  made  in  February  1938.  Terrible  communism. 
Secret  communications!  If  America  went  in.  Russia  would  go  along 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 

What  has  Winston  Churchill,  a  member  of  the  present  World  War 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  In 
England,  said?  He  is  quoted  in  the  newspaper  of  March  7  as 
follows; 

"Because  of  these  arrangements" — 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  any  arrangements  with 
Great  Britain? 

•Because  of  these  arrangements  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Navy  was  not  being  allowed  to  fall  behind  Brlti-sh  expansion, 
we  are  entitled  to  match  cur  naval  power  against  the  power  of 
European  countries 

"We  therefore  are  in  far  stronger  position  at  sea  relative  to  any 
navy  in  Europe  today  or  to  any  likely  combination  of  navies  in 
Europe  than  we  were  with  the  larger  fleet  which  we  ha/1  in    1914." 

In  other  words,  with  the  American  Navy  and  the  British  Navy 

and  did  you  know,  Mr  Pre.«:ldent,  they  are  together?  Winston 
Churchill  says  with  these  arrangements  the  two  navies  are  together 
and  that  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  navy  in  the  world. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  delivered  his  quaran- 
tine speech  In  Chicago,  do  Senators  recall  that  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which  certainly  on  matters  of  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  on  our  side,  on  October  6.  1938.  reported  that  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Roosevrlfs  speech  was  delivered  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  before  he  gave  the  address? 

Did  you  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Outer  Bridge  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  UnlU-d  States,  about  quarantining  nations  and 
engaging  in  war.  was  given  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  before  he 
delivered  the  addrtss?  Why  should  the  American  President  or  his 
asslfitanU  give  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  his  statement  on  foreign 
policy?  Let  such  statements  be  given  to  the  American  people  for 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  die  If  we  make  a  mistake  they  are'  the 
ones  who  will  pay  the  penalty. 

What  did  Stanley  Baldwin  say?     He  said  this: 

"Never  so  long  as  I  have  any  responsibility  m  governlne  this 
couritry  wUl  I  sanction  the  British  Navy  being  used  for  an  armed 
blockade  of  any  country  In  the  world  until  I  know  what  the  United 
States  is  going  to  do  " 

That  Is  what  Stanley  Baldwin  said.  Great  Britain  was  not  eoinir 
to  use  the  English  Navy  until  she  found  out  what  the  American 
people  were  going  to  do.  ""i^ncau 

Now  let  me  quote  from  Step  by  Step— and  it  Is  step  by  step— a 
book  written  by  Winston  Churchill,  who  is  one  of  the  leadera^ 
England.  I  quote  from  page  111  of  his  book;  this  is  what  he 
said  about  the  neutrality  bills  back  in  1937; 

"The  various  neutrality  bills  which  have  been  passed  or  dis- 
cussed Iri  Congress  all  seek  to  prevent  by  various  methods  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  past.  Rather  than  be  drawn  into  another  Armageddon 
it  may  be  that  the  United  States  will  forbid  their  citizens  to  traffic 
on  the  high  seas  with  any  beUigerents  at  all.  A  kind  of  neutrality 
is  now  bemg  considered  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  isolation- 
ist and  impartial  la  the  last  degree." 
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Listen  to  this.  This  is  what  Winston  Churchill  thinks  of  cash 
and  carry      He  said: 

"The  doctrine  of  cash  and  carry — •* 

I  should  not  call  it  cash,  because  the  administration  says  It  Is 
not  cash  now;  but  returning  to  the  quotation  from  Winston 
Churchill: 

"The  doctrine  of  cash  and  carry  means  that  no  American  ship 
will  carry  supplies  to  the  warring  countries,  but  If  these  countries 
choose  to  present  themselves  in  ships  at  the  American  doorstep 
with  ready  money  in  their  hands  they  will  be  allowed  to  buy 
nonmllltary  supplies.  This  arrangement  certainly  has  the  merit 
of  rendering  to  superior  seapower  its  full  deserts.  It  avoids  for 
Great  Britain.  If  engaged  In  war.  the  danger  of  any  disputes  with 
the  Umted  States  such  as  caused  so  much  anxiety  in  1914  and 
1915  It  may  be  a  rather  chilling  comfort,  but  It  Is  a  comfort 
nonetheless  " 

Tliat  Is  what  Mr.  Churchill  thought  about  cash  and  carry,  which 
really  should  be  called  clash  and  bviry.  for  that  Is  what  It  will  be. 
•  •••••• 

Winston  Churchill  In  his  Step  by  Step,  on  page   164,  says: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  sentiment  is  fM 
more  favorable  to  Great  Britain  than  It  was  In  1914." 

Why  does  he  say  ••1914"  if  he  does  not  mean  war? 

This  is  what  Mr    Churchill  says: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  sentiment  is  far 
more  favorable  to  Great  Britain  than  It  was  In  1914  " 

CHURCHILL   FAVORS  CASH    AND  CARRY 

And.  going  ahead,  on  the  10th  day  of  December  1937.  Mr.  Churchill 
said : 

"There  are.  however,  ways  In  which  the  United  States,  without 
exposing  herself  to  the  risk  or  toll  of  war.  can  give  effect  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  her  people  and  Government  and  powerful  aid  to 
causes  which  she  deems  righteous.  The  interpretation  placed  upon 
United  States  neutrality  In  time  of  war  would  be  of  Immense  con- 
sequence to  Great  Britain  and  France  The  principle  embodied  in 
recent  American  proposals  of  cash  and  carry  is  highly  favorable  to 
any  power  jxisse.sslng  the  command  of  the  sea." 

Let  me  repeat  the  Inst  two  .sentences: 

"The  Interpretation  placed  upon  United  States  neutrality  In  time 
of  war  would  be  of  Immense  consequence  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  The  principle  embodied  In  recent  American  proposals  of 
cash  and  carrj-  is  highly  favorable  to  any  power  possessing  the 
command  of  the  sea" 

On  August  4.  1938.  Mr    Churchill  made  this  statement: 

"The  debt  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has  encountered  a  new 
complication.  The  isolation  forces  In  the  United  States  are  not 
favorable  to  a  settlement  which  would  free  Great  Britain  from 
the  ban  imposed  upon  foreign  loans  to  defaulting  countries  by 
the  John.'^on  Act" 

I  call  the  attcnflin  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lundeen] 
to  that  quotation: 

"The  debt  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has  encountered  a  new 
ccmpllcatlon.  The  Is-ilatlon  forces  in  the  United  Stales  are  not 
favorable  to  a  settlement  which  would  free  Great  Britain  from 
the  ban  Imposed  upon  foreign  loans  to  defaulting  countries  by  the 
Johnson  Act/' 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  acaln  opening  up  the  vaults  and  letting 
England  come  over  here      We  isolationists  are  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Then  Mr   Churchill  gees  ahead: 

■•The.se  forces  would  naturally  press  for  the  most  rigorous  terms 
and  make   It   difficult   for  a   reasonable  compromise  to  be   reached 
The  stirring  of  this  ques'lon  at  this  Juncture,  and   when  congres- 
sional elections  are  already  looming,  would  not  be  helplul  " 

Get  that  Winston  Chtirchlll  knows  the  truth  about  American 
politics  when  he  says.  'We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  debt  and  try 
to  cancel  it."  but — 

"The  stirring  of  this  question  at  this  Juncture,  and  when  congres- 
sional elections  are  already  looming,  would  not  be  helpful" 

No:  not  to  the  reduction  and  not  to  the  cancelation  of  war  debts 
which  are  honestly  due  us. 

But  now  let  us  go  to  this  year  and  read  what  Winston  Churchill 
Eatd 

Speaking  about  the  President's  mefSJpe,  he  said: 

"It  would  not.  however,  be  right  to  look  only  upon  the  darker 
side  The  remarkable  action  of  President  Roosevelt,  undoubtedly 
sustained  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
letting  It  be  widely  known  that  not  only  American  moral  support 
but  also  practical  aid  In  munitions  and  supplies  will  be  accorded 
to  the  western  democracies  should  they  become  th?  victims  of 
unprovoked  apgrcslon  is  a  potent  stabilizing  force." 

We  did  not  Know  tbat  we  had  made  tliat  agreement,  but  Winston 
Churchill,  on  February  9  of  this  year,  made  this  statement  For 
emphasis.  I  repeat  It  This  Is  what  Mr  Churchill  .said  He  knew 
more  about  what  was  going  on  than  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
did      These  are  Mr.  Churchill's  words: 

"It  would  not,  however,  be  right  to  look  only  upon  the  darker 
side  The  remarkable  action  of  President  Rocsevelt.  undoubtedly 
sustained  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
letting  it  be  widely  known  that  not  only  American  moral  support 
but  also  practical  aid  in  munitions  and  supplies  will  ba  accorded 
to  the  western  democracies  should  they  become  the  victims  of 
unprovoked  ai?gression   Is  a  potent  stabilizing  force  ' 

Where  did  Mr.  Churchill  get  his  information?  Was  It  given  to 
any  Senator?  I  never  heard  any  Senator  say.  back  In  February, 
that  we  wtre  going  to  help  England  and  France  by  lifting  the  em- 
bargo on  munitions  and  supplies;   but  on  the  9tn  day  of  February 


1930  ICr.  Churchill  said  he  knew  It.  and  It  would  be  a  great,  potent, 
stabilizing  force  for  Great  Britain. 

•  •••••• 

On  April  13,  1939,  Mr   ChurchUl  said: 

"If  the  Nazi  domination  were  successful  In  beating  down  the  re- 
sistance of  France  and  the  British  Empire,  possibly  assisted  by  the 
United  States,  there  would,  of  course,  l>e  much  loot  to  share." 

They  always  have  that  in  there — "loot  to  share."  But,  now. 
listen:  In  April  1939  Mr.  Churchill  thought  we  were  going  Into  the 
war      He  said: 

"If  the  Nazi  domination  were  successful  In  beating  down  the 
resistance  of  Prance  and  the  British  Empire,  possibly  assisted  by 
the  United  States,  there  would,  of  course,  be  much  loot  to  share." 

Now  let  me  read  a  press  dispatch  of  April  13.  from  London,  from 
the  International  News  Service,     This  is  what  it  said: 

"London,  April  13. — Displaying  a  resolution  which  his  foreign  sec- 
retary said  was  shared  by  most  states  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  today  announced  a 
Franco-British  pledge  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Rumania  In  event  of 
aggression  and  warned  Germany  and  Italy  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  Mediterranean." 

Now  listen.  This  Is  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Did  you  know  we  had  an  agreement  to  protect  Greece? 
Did  you  know  we  had  an  agreement  to  tell  Germany  and  Italy  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  Mediterranean?  I  read  what  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain  said,  according  to  a  London  dispatch,  or 
April  13: 

•Displaying  a  resolution  whtch  his  foreign  secretary  said  was 
shared  by  mo.st  states  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Prime  MUi- 
ister  Neville  Chamberlain  today  announced  a  Franco-British  pledge 
of  aid  to  Greece  and  Rumania  In  event  of  aggression  and  war?'ed 
Germany  and  Italy  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  Mediterranean 

Addrefslng  the  House  cf  Lords  a  few  minutes  after  Chamberlain 
had  announced  this  dramatic  new  departure  In  British  peace  f  ollcy 
oi:  the  Continent,  Foreign  Secretary  Halifax  said: 

"  Tlie  Judgment  of  His  Majesty's  Government  Is  not  only  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  opinion  in  Britain  but  by  most  states 
of  Europe  and  by  the  United  States" 

Did  you  know  that  we  had  that  agreement?  England  knew  It. 
but  we  did  not  Yet  the  advocates  of  this  measure  say  that  we 
are  not  on  the  way  to  war,  though  we  have  an  understanding.  Of 
curse,  they  want  us  to  feel  that  our  first  line  of  defen.se  Is  the 
British  Empire  Of  course,  they  want  us  to  feel  that  our  front-line 
trenches  arc  next  to  the  Rhine. 

We  have  heaid  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  heard  on 
the  radio,  and  we  have  heard  In  many  places.  "Oh,  If  we  do  not 
stop  Geimany,  after  she  whips  England  and  France,  she  will  come 
over  here  and  get  us.  She  will  destroy  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  destroy  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

When  is  she  cuming?  How  is  she  coming?  She  may  have  enough 
Ships  to  get  the  soldiers  over  here,  but  she  has  not  enough  ships  to 
carry  enough  wheelbarrows  to  wheel  us  back  in  them  Oh.  no 
there  is  no  danger  of  Invasion.  This  is  the  same  argument,  however. 
which  was  used  before  the  World  War  I  quote  from  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Walter  H  Page,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  This  is  what 
Ml    Page  said: 

"If  Germany  wins,  the  war  lord  will  set  out  to  bestride  the  world, 
and  we  shall  have  bl^  armies  and  big  navies  indefinitely,  and 
periodical  great  conflicts  The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  less  than 
a  scrap  of  paper — the  mere  faded  breath  of  a  dead  man." 

Does  not  that  sound  to  you  like  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  |Mr.  Pefper]  and  others  about  the  danger  to  the 
United  States  if  Germany  wins  the  war?  Of  course,  the  Senator 
fiom  Florida  was  not  original  In  that  statement.  The  first  time 
that  was  said  In  the  present  controversy  was  when  It  was  said  by 
Philip  Kerr,  Marquis  of  Lothian.  He  was  sent  over  here,  you 
know.  Just  at  this  time  not  for  any  particular  reason,  but  Just 
because  he  knew  more  about  Anglo-Saxon  relations  than  some 
others,  and  he  was  sent  over  here  to  dUcuis  those  things  Just  at 
this  time.  1  do  not  want  anybody  to  think  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  that:  but  Lord  Lothian  was  one  of  the  first  ones  who 
expressed  that  view  recently,  and  his  words  are  now  being  echoed 
by  the  administration.  Let  me  quote  the  lord  himself.  This  is 
what  he  f^aid : 

"Tlie  British  Commonwealth  Is  the  United  States'  outer  ring  of 
security.  •  •  •  If  it  disappears  or  is  tmasbed  by  the  Fascist 
states,  so  that  Gibraltar,  the  Suez.  Singapore,  Capetown,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  Italy,  or  Japan. 
then,  as  the  British  Empire  disintegrates,  the  military  powers  would 
crowd  around  the  United  States." 

So  do  not  give  Senators  credit  for  that  doctrine.  It  came  from 
Lord  Lothian.  Let  me  again  quote  Lord  Lothian — or  I  should  give 
him  his  name— Mr.  Philip  Kerr.  Marquis  of  Lothian.  I  ask  my 
ctUeagucs  to  see  If  they  do  not  hear  the  same  type  of  argument 
new,  that  If  Germany  is  not  destroyed,  some  moonlit  night  the 
Germans  are  going  to  slip  over  here  and  get  us  and  take  us  all  back 
tc  Germany,  and  make  us  Nazis.  [Laughter.)  The  fear  and  the 
scare  go  over  the  country.     Let  us  see  what  Lord  Lothian  said: 

"So  long  as  the  British  Commonwealth  exists  the  United  States  is 
secure  But  suppose  that  in  another  world  war  It  seemed  likely 
that  elie  would  be  defeated,  and  suppose  totalitarian  dictatorships 
ffemed  likely  to  t)ecorae  the  heirs  of  British  and  French  possessions 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  (including  Central  and  South  American 
territory)  and  in  the  Pacific,  could  the  United  States  remain  Indif- 
ferent to  the  outcome?  These  questions  are  not  a  mirage.  They 
were  pref>ented  in  1916.     They  may  be  presented  again." 
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So  wben  people  use  tbe  scare  doctrine,  stating  that  Germany  Is 
coming  over  here  aJttr  us.  they  are  repeating  the  words  ol  Lord 
Lothian     But  I  must  tell  something  Maj   Gen.  Smedley  Butler  said. 

"If  Hitler  and  the  German  Army  came  to  the  American  shores  to 
Invade  America,  before  they  got  back  to  Germany  the  people  there 
would  be  speaking  Polish.  French,  and  Russian." 

There  Is  not  a  war  lord  In  Europe  who  can  get  out  of  the  borders 
of  his  country.  We  have  no  danger  from  Invasion  from  without. 
What  we  have  to  meet  is  danger  from  within.  Those  people  who  are 
trying  to  shove  us  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  war  under  the 
guise  of  Americanism — they  are  the  ones  to  be  feared.  The  British- 
American  scholars,  these  British -American  editors,  these  British- 
American  after-dinner  tea  experts — they  are  the  ones  of  whom  we 
have  to  be  careful  In  America. 

Let  u!.  consider  the  danger.  It  Is  said  I  am  not  a  military  expert, 
and  that  is  true.  It  has  been  said  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  not  a  mili- 
tary expert.  I  do  not  understand  why  tbe  United  States  Army  called 
him  to  duty  U  he  was  not  of  any  benefit.  I  think  they  should  have 
called  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connallt|.  because  he 
knows  so  miich  more  about  military  affairs  than  does  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh. Tbe  Army  made  a  mistake  when  they  did  not  call  In  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  for  military  advice  Instead  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  locli  at  some  of  the  danger 
of  invasion.  Admiral  Yamell,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  made  this  statement: 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast  can  sleep  quietly  In  their 
beds  unttl  Japan  biuids  a  navy  twice  the  strength  of  the  United 
States." 

1  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  California  Is  worried  lest  he  will 
wake  up  some  night  and  And  Hitler  peeping  in  his  bedroom. 
ILaughter.)     Some  have  been  using  the  scare  doctrine.    They  do  not 

tell  how  the  enemies  are  coming  over,  but  they  are  coming  In  some 
way.  we  are  told. 

Now,  let  me  read  what  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  said: 

•  •••••• 

Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  had  this  to  say: 

"No  army  could  come  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because  there 
is  no  nation  that  has  a  sufficient  army  and  at  the  same  time  a 
flufflcient  nimnber  of  shifts  and  a  navy  to  support  it." 

Of  course,  some  persons  try  to  scare  us  by  saying  that  enemy 
forces  will  try  to  penetrate  South  America.  The  best  way  to  look 
at  that  scare  Is  to  look  at  the  geography  bocks.  By  glancing  at  the 
map  it  wUl  be  found  that  no  cannon  on  earth  can  shoot  from 
South  Africa  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  enemy  were  in  South  America  It  would  In  some  instances 
be  as  far  away  and  in  others  farther  away  than  if  it  were  in  Europe. 
But  those  who  make  such  assertions  hope  that  by  propaganda  setting 
forth  the  danger  for  America  they  can  nuike  the  American  people  do 
something  they  would  not  otherwise  do,  something  they  would  not 
do  if  they  were  net  afraid. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  enemy  forces  would 
attack  from  the  west  and  east  at  the  same  time.  Speaking  of  a 
possible  attack  from  tbe  east.  President  Roosevelt,  writing  in  Asia 
magazine,  made  this  statement: 

"If,  with  a  fleet  double  the  size  of  Japan's  and  our  vastly  greater 
resources.  Invasion  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  was  admitted 
to  be  probably  Imposalble.  certainly  Impracticable,  for  us.  how  much 
more  formidable  was  the  corresponding  problem  presented  to  tbe 
military  strategists  of  Japan." 

How  can  we  be  successfully  attacked  from  the  east?  Some  may  say 
the  Invaders  will  go  to  Alaska  and  attack  us  from  Alaska.  Of  course, 
those  who  say  that  do  not  tell  us  how  Japan  Is  going  to  get  past  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  I  suppose  she  is  going  to  fly  her  big  tanks  over 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Or  if  she  cannot  fly  them  over,  she  will  out- 
fit all  the  Japanese  soldiers  with  snowshoes  so  they  can  climb  over 
the  mountains  in  the  wintertime  and  get  at  us  in  that  way.  Any- 
one who  has  been  through  Canada  knows  that  the  assertion  of  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  by  way  of  Alaska  is  absolutely  nonsensical. 
However,  It  la  not  tinusual  to  hear  nonsense  these  days. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  vtTf  Interesting  to  know  that  the  English  Channel,  small  as 
It  is.  has  kept  England  free  from  invasion  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  We  are  protected  by  3,000  miles  of  water,  and  yet  we  hear 
talk  about  Germany  coming  over  here  to  attack  us.  Of  course,  I 
suppose  some  of  us  could  be  ao  naive  as  to  believe  that  Hitler  is 
teaching  every  one  of  his  German  soldiers  how  to  swim  so  that  they 
can  swim  over  here  and  get  us  and  take  us  back. 

Oh.  yes;  the  question  of  the  danger  of  Invasion  is  Just  another 
one  of  tbe  propaganda  "gags"  to  get  us  to  go  over  on  the  other  side 
befcre  Germany  comee  over  here.  I  think  we  are  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  meet  attack  on  this  side  than  we  would  be  if 
we  went  over  there.  Even  In  baseball  it  Is  said  that  it  Is  better  to 
play  on  ycmr  own  field.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  whenever 
I  was  m  my  own  backyard  I  could  call  a  boy  more  names  than  if  I 
were  In  his  backyard.  If  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
safer  than  If  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Atlantic. 

During  tbe  World  War  we  had  the  English  Navy  to  help  us;  we 
had  the  French  Navy  to  help  us;  we  had  our  own  Navy,  and  2  other 
navies.  We  bad  5  navies  to  transport  American  soldiers  to  Prance. 
We  were  guarded  by  patrols  of  the  battleships  of  those  nations. 
We  landed  in  a  friendly  port,  either  In  Prance  or  in  England.  We 
were  protected  until  the  time  we  reached  the  front-line  trenches. 
Tet  with  all  that  protection  the  greatest  number  of  men  the  United 
States  ever  took  to  Europe  in  any  single  month  was  306.000.  Diiring 
the  war  we  took  fewer  than  10.000  soldiers  a  day  to  Prance.  Wo\ild 
we  be  in  danger  of  10.000  soldiers  coming  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States?   'Bow  would  they  get  into  our  ports?    Smcklley  Butler  saiU 


they  might  dump  the  tanks  overboard  half  way  across  the  ocean  and 
meet  them  on  Broadway.  (Laughter  ]  But  I  do  not  see.  and  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  with  any  sound  degree  of  intelligence  can  prove 
to  anybody  else  of  sound  Intelligence,  that  we  are  in  danper  of  suc- 
cesBful  Invasion.  Purthermore.  if  we  are  in  danger  of  attack,  the 
way  to  destroy  our  defense  is  to  go  over  there.  Let  us  build  our 
defense  in  the  United  States  of  America  Instead  of  over  there. 

1  am  rot  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  frontier  i.*-  en  the 
Rhine.  I  And  that  those  who  feel  that  our  frontier  is  en  the  Rhine 
stay  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  when  war  comes. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  to  hear 
the  talk  about  how  we  would  not  vote  for  war  because  many  have 
sons.  Of  course,  I  have  no  sons  I  am  not  even  married.  But  the 
argument  was  that  because  many  have  sons  we  would  not  vote  to 
send  the  boys  to  war.    Mussolini  has  a  ntimber  of  sons 

It  is  nice  for  us  to  sit  here  and  say  that  we  should  use  force  and 
should  stop  the  dictators. 

SINATORS    CtEMPT   ntOM    DRAFT 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  them.  Let  me  read  what  the  draft  law  Is. 
Who  is  exempt  from  military  service  in  time  of  war? 

"The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  officers — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial — of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States.  Territories,  and  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  shnll  be  exempt 
from  the  selective  draft  herein  subscribed." 

We  can  be  very  brave  in  this  alr-condltloned  Capitol  We  are 
exempt.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  son  of  a  Senator  being  a  buck  private 
In  th:-  trenches?  There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such. 
The  President's  sons  all  Lave  commissions,  all  the  way  from  lieu- 
tenant up  to  colonel.  But  the  boys  of  West  Virginia  will  go  in  as 
buck  privates.  While  we  are  taliung  at>out  involvement  in  war.  I 
want  to  see  an  amendment  of  the  draft  law  so  that  we  cannot  sit 
back  In  safety  and  exempt  ourselves  from  the  draft  and  send  other 
bojrs  to  the  trenches  of  France,  where  some  say  cur  frontier  is.  I  wish 
I  had  been  present  yesterday  so  that  I  might  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read   the  law 

In  speaking  about  bringing  men  over  here  in  a  war.  it  must  be 
remembered  that  1.350.000  tons  of  shipping  were  required  to  carry 
the  supplies  of  the  United  States  Army  alone  during  the  war; 
3.600.003  tons  of  shipping  would  be  required  to  carry  300.000  men 
across  with  sufficient  supplies,  I  am  told.  Between  the  months  of 
April  and  December  1917.  we  carried  only  49.515  men  to  France. 
And  yet  we  talk  about  the  danger  of  Invasion  I  would  rather  take 
the  word  of  the  military  expens  of  the  United  States  than  that  of 
the  so-called  military  experts  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  quote  from  Winston  Churchill's  own  bcok.  The  Aftermath 
page  104.     This  is  what  he  thought  of  the  Americans: 

"Even  in  this  month  of  extreme  American  effort,  nearly  four 
British.  Prench.  and  Italian  soldiers  were  falling  every  day  to  one 
American.  The  sUke  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  s.  ene 
was  Incompjarably  small,  yet  here  was  a  direct  threat  that  if  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Italy  did  not  swallow  the  14  pclnts  whole 
whatever  they  might  be.  or  be  claimed  to  be.  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  from  the  line,  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  leave  the  scene  in  perfect  confusion,  and  con- 
demn the  world  to  another  year  of  war  It  is  a  measure  of  Lloyd 
Gt<3rges  quality  when  acting  for  his  covmtry  that  he  did  not  quail 
before   this  unwarrantable   pressure." 

That  is  what  Winston  Churchill  thought  about  us  after  the 
war.  but  Mr.  Chvirchill  does  not  now  entertain  that  view  Let  me 
quote  also  from  Mr.  Churchiirs  book,  on  page  478.  This  is  what 
he  there  says: 

"President  Wilson  sought  to  play  a  part  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  stake  which  his  country  had  contributed  or  Intended  to  con- 
tribute to  European  affairs.     •     •     • 

"The  influence  of  mighty,  detached,  and  well-meaning  America 
upon  the  European  settlement  was  a  precious  agency  of  hope  It 
was  largely  squandered  in  sterUe  conflicts  and  half -instructed  and 
half-pursued  interferences  " 

That  Is  what  Mr  Churchill  thought  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  But  now  when  we  can  be  of  help  to  England,  now  when  we 
can  sell  supplies,  followed  by  the  sending  of  men.  wc  do  not  hear 
such  a  statement  from  Mr.  Churchill. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  danger  to  America.  Because  of  propa- 
ganda the  thought  of  danger  is  absolutely  sweeping  America,  but  It 
Is  a  definitely  attempted  propaganda  effort  on  the  part  of  England 
in  order  to  Influence  us.  I  cannot  help  but  repeat  to  the  Senate 
some  of  the  words  that  were  written  by  a  Kansas  editor  about  that. 
This  is  what  he  said,  and  I  think  they  are  very  touching  words: 

"I  don't  want  to  get  poison  gas  in  my  lungs.  I  don't  want  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  In  my  stomach  I  don't  want  my  legs  riddled  by  ma- 
chine-gun bullets.  I  dont  want  maggots  crawling  in  my  brains 
that  have  been  laid  open  by  a  splinter  from  an  aerial  bomb  I 
don't  want  to  die.  I  am  37  and  want  to  Uve.  I  hate  those  who  have 
brought  the  United  States  closer  to  war  today  than  it  was  in  1915 
I  wa«nt  old  enough  to  flght  then,  but  I  was  old  enoueh  to  watch 
the  war  hysteria  being  aroused  until  it  tempted  the  United  States 
into  a  ruthless  struegle  for  power  in  Europe.  And  I  was  old  enough 
to  see  what  It  cost  then  and  since. 

"That's  why  I  hate  those  who  today  are  deliberately  stirring  emo- 
tions In  favor  of  one  side  or  another  in  that  bloody  European  con- 
fUct  which  again  is  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out  of  council  chambers 
and  onto  bstUeflelds  Officials  of  our  Government  who  already  have 
taken  sentimental  sides,  members  of  Communist  and  Fascist  organi- 
zations alike,  those  with  munitions  to  sell,  open  and  secret  agents 
of  other  naUons.  professior^al  busybodies.  and  all  others  in  this 
coimtiy  who  have  been  knowingly  rousing  passions,  I  damn  alike 
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"These  passion  rousers  have  done  their  work  well.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  whose  dreams  tonight  will  be  filled  with  gray -clad 
legions  marching  down  through  Canada  to  spread  desolation  in  their 
wake,  with  skies  black  with  bombing  planes,  and  with  battleships 
flying  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  shelling  the  whole  west  coast.  In 
waking  hotirs  they  fear  secret  agents  of  foreign  powers  are  about 
to  poison  the  water  they  drink  or  are  busy  raising  armies  of  hyphen- 
ated citizens  which  very  soon  will  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters 
and  make  them  slaves.  They  are  almost  ripe  again  for  that  old 
catch  phrase,  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  These  I  do 
not  hate:  I  pity. 

"Because  there  are  so  many  with  such  thoughts  as  those.  I  am 
personally  afraid.  I  fear  their  emotions  have  betrayed  them  so  far 
there  is  no  turning  back.  If  that  isn't  true,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  save  them  and  me.  One  thing  alone  can  stop  all  of  us 
from  repeating  even  more  tragically  the  tragic  mistake  of  1917. 
That  is  some  rational  thinking." 

Oh,  we  know  that  there  are  many  in  America  who  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  be  invaded.    Does  anybody  here  say  that  to  repeal  the  arms 

embargo  Is  a  step  away  from  war?  How  can  we  supply  a  club  to  a 
man  fighting  and  at  the  same  time  say  we  want  to  stop  the  fight? 
How  can  you  supply  a  gun  to  kill  someone  and  still  say,  "I  did  not 
have  a  part  in  the  killing '? 

Of  coiirse,  we  add  fuel.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  state  at  that  particular  time.  This  Is  what  he  said  at>out  the 
danger  of  that  course,  and  I  want  to  read  it: 

"To  us  that  seemed  absurd,  and  we  said  so." 

I  am  quoilng  from  the  statement  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  at  page  42 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1936. 

"We  could  not  see  how  a  neutral  could  deliberately  help  to  feed 
the  fires   and   fiamcs   of   war  by  delivering   the   essential    materials 

right  straight  to  the  belligerents,  helping  not  only  to  carry  on  war 
but  to  prolong  It  Indefinitely;  and  nobody  knows  much  better  than 
we.  that  every  day  that  war  is  prolonged,  the  danger  of  the  war 
spreading  would  be  increased,  with  Increased  dangers  to  us  of 
being  involved." 

V/e  all  realize  that  that  Is  the  case.  We  are  supplying  guns,  am- 
munition, and  Implements  of  war,  for  what  purpose?  Not  to  stop 
the  war,  but  material  that  will  prolong  the  war. 

FAtLURE    TO    KNTOECE    NEUTKAUTT    ACT 

Oh.  you  say,  "But  the  arms  embargo  act  has  not  worked,  be- 
cause it  has  not  worked  in  Japan  and  China  "  As  I  said  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  failure  to  put  the  arms  embargo 
in  effect  as  to  Japan  and  China  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law:  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  President  ol  the  United  States  to  declare  the  state 
of  war.  Everybody  in  the  world  knew  there  was  a  war  in  China, 
everybody  knew  there  was  a  state  of  war  existing,  except  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  could  have  Immediately  stopped 
many  of  the  bombing  planes  from  America  that  killed  Chinese 
citizens  If  the  embargo  had  been  put  Into  effect. 

You  say,  "There  wajs  no  declaration  of  war."  I  realize  that  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war;  but  was  there  a  declaration  of  war  when 
Italy  invaded  Ethiopia?  No;  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States  put  into  effect  the  arms  embargo 
on  the  5th  day  of  October  1935.  The  number  of  the  proclamation 
is  2141.  Not  only  did  he  put  the  same  embargo  In  effect  in  the 
Italo-Ethioplan  trouble,  but  he  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
American  citizens  against  traveling  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent 
nations.  That  proclamation.  No.  2142,  was  issued  on  October  5, 
1935. 

•  •••••• 

England  has  played  either  with  the  aggressors  or  against  the 
aggressors,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  aggression  touched 
her.  The  English  hate  aggressors  when  the  aggressors  touch  or 
approach  a  single  foot  of  the  British  Empire.  But  where  were  the 
British  when  Czechoslovakia  was  destroyed  by  an  aggressor?  They 
were  sitting  around  a  conference  table,  agreeing  to  that  aggression. 
And  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war,  when  it  suited  England's  purpose, 
tbe  British  put  on  the  sanctions,  and  then  they  took  them  off.  de- 
pending upon  whether  or  not  It  helped  England. 

But  going  back  to  the  question  of  our  part  In  that  matter,  the 
President  issued  a  statement  and  put  into  effect  the  arms  embargo 
in  the  I talo- European  War,  and  this  U  why  he  did  it.  I  quote  the 
words  of  his  statement  on  October  5: 

"In  view  of  the  situation  which  has  unhappily  developed  between 
Ethiopia  and  Italy,  it  has  become  my  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  August  31.  1935.  to  issue, 
and  I  am  today  issuing,  my  proclamation  making  effective  an  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  from  this  country  to  Ethiopia  and  Italy 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  hope  we  entertained  that  war  wotild  be  avoided,  and  the  exertion 
of  our  influence  in  that  direction,  we  are  now  compelled  to  recognize 
the  simple  and  Indisputable  fact  that  Ethiopian  and  Italian  armed 
forces  are  engaged  in  combat,  thus  creating  a  state  of  war  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Joint  resolution." 

He  recognized  that  Italy  and  Ethiopia  were  flghting  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  Why  has  he  not  recognized  Japan's  invasion  of 
China?  Is  it  trade?  Why  has  be  not  put  the  embargo  in  effect 
against  Russia?  Is  not  Russia  In  a  state  of  war  with  Poland?  Has 
not  she  done  Just  the  same  thing  that  Italy  did  in  Ethiopia?  Oh. 
yes;  but  the  arms  embargo  is  not  invoked  against  Russia.  Why? 
Because  it  suits  the  purpose  of  tbe  advocates  of  this  measure  as  a 
good  propaganda  element  to  say  that  we  can  sell  to  Russia.  Is  that 
why?  There  is  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  today,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  put  an  embargo  on  the 


expxsrtatlon  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  Soviet 
Russia.     Why  does  he  not  do  it? 

•  •••••• 

I»oland  knows  that  there  is  war  with  Russia;  the  world  knows 
that  there  is  war  with  Russia:  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  seems  not  to  know  it.  Why  does  he  not  put  Into  effect  the 
embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  going  to 
Russia?  Does  it  stand  In  the  way  of  propagandizing  the  rejieal  of 
the  arms  embargo?  Do  not  Senators  think  the  Polish  soldiers 
who  were  killed  by  the  Communist  armies  as  they  marched  Into 
Poland  knew  a  war  was  going  on  there? 

Why  has  there  been  a  difference?  All  we  can  do  Is  to  put  the 
law  on  the  books,  and  It  is  the  President's  duty  to  enforce  It.  He 
should  have  put  the  embargo  on  arms  Into  effect  against  Japan,  as 
Japan  marched  into  China.     But  it  was  not  done. 

Now  I  wish  to  go  to  the  question  of  the  war  trade,  but  In  closing 
about  these  men  who  represent  us  in  Europe,  this  foreign-affairs 
group,  whom  do  we  have,  and  what  has  their  statement  been?  We 
have  Tony  Blddle  and  Bill  Bullitt,  and  a  group  of  social  tea  hounds. 
Do  they  give  us  that  which  suits  their  purpose?     Poor  Tony  Biddle. 

It  did  disturb  him  when  Warsaw  was  bomlied.  He  had  to  cancel 
some  of  his  cocktail  parties.  He  had  to  stay  away  from  the  teas 
that  were  given.  After  Mr.  Blddle,  in  Poland,  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  in 
France,  get  through  with  4  o'clock  teas  and  6  o'clock  cocktails,  it 
is  too  bad  for  America  by  9  o'clock.  [Laughter.]  It  is  time  we 
were  getting  a  few  American  ambassadors  who  think,  not  best  how 
to  serve  the  country  they  are  In,  but  how  best  to  serve  the  United 
States  of  America.  Look  at  the  collection  of  some  of  our  ambas- 
sadors and  it  will  be  possible  to  see  the  reason  of  otir  confusion  In 
foreign  affairs. 

Now.  let  me  discuss  the  other  point.    That  we  should  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  because  It  will  give  trade  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  will  mean  cash,  that  it  will  give  us  some  money.     That  Is 
the  second  reason  given  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embarso. 
•  •••••• 

CUB  WAR  TRADE,  1914-17 

Now.  as  to  the  point  about  the  arms  embargo,  and  the  effect  It 
has  on  the  trade  of  America,  can  we  not  see  the  deadly  parallel 
between  1914-17  and  today?  Can  we  not  see  that  we  are  going  down 
the  same  Identical  path?  Can  we  not  see  whither  we  are  now 
starting  by  opening  up  the  munitions  factories  to  sell  machines 
of  death?  Are  we  not  going  down  the  path  we  started  on  22  years 
ago?  Let  me  read  something  about  the  conditions  In  1914  to  1917. 
We  started  to  sell  munitions,  arms,  implements,  and  supplies  of 
war;  and  wTltlng  In  May  1916.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  his  Life  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  used  this  language: 

"Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  had  become  the 
great  artery  which,  flowing  westward,  fed  American  war  proBperlty, 
and.  flowing  eastward,  sustained  the  life  of  the  Allied  armies  and 
populations.  Diplomats  and  statesmen  alike  dreaded  any  policy 
that  threatened  to  contract  that  llfe-glvlng  stream.  Even  the  bold- 
est pronouncements  and  demands  of  the  President  fell  short  of 
being  vital.  Nevertheless,  there  was  always  the  danger,  which  the 
diplomats  of  the  belligerent  nations  had  to  watch  narrowly,  that 
some  outrage  woiild  prove  a  breaking  point,  or  that  this  strange 
President,  with  his  ideals  and  his  moral  convictions,  might — there 
was  horror  In  the  thought — bring  his  vast  nation  Into  the  war  on 
the  wrong  side." 

It  brought  us  to  the  point  where  an  Incident  could  get  tis  Into 
war. 

We  were  In  the  war  trade.  It  was  under  the  name  of  neutrality. 
In  the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House  one  finds  the  following: 

"Allied  public  opinion  was  forgetful  of  the  assistance  brought  to 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  by  the  United  States,  which,  by  a  slightly 
stricter  Interpretation  of  the  role  of  a  neutral.  President  Wilson 
could  have  prevented — the  enormous  loans,  the  shipment  of  mu- 
nitions." 

What  did  Ambassador  Gerard  write  Colonel  House?  According  to 
that  excellent  book.  Propaganda  for  War,  by  Professor  Peterson,  we 
find  he  wrote  the  following: 

"There  is  no  doubt  •  •  •  that  a  real  neutrality  wotild  stop  the 
sale,  but  would  our  people  "stand"  for  such  a  cvirtallment  of  Ameri- 
can industry?" 

We  find  this  In  the  New  York  Times  of  October  20,  1916: 

"Only  3  weeks  before  the  election  the  British  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer  displayed  the  bare  bones  of  the  sittiatlon  when  he  de- 
clared [October  19]  that  the  British  woiild  need  to  spend  nearly 
$10,000,000  dally,  for  every  working  day,  for  their  purchases  In 
America."' 

Why  did  the  British  purchasing  agent  wait  until  3  weeks  before 
the  November  election  in  1916  to  make  the  statement?  Was  it  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  need  of  British  purchases,  and  therefore 
tie  us  up  with  their  victory? 

In  Professor  Peterson's  book,  an  Interesting  story  Is  told.  It 
follows : 

"A  correspondent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote:  'Within  earshot  of 
my  own  house  16.000  workmen  are  biisy.  day  and  night  •  •  • 
making  munitions  for  England.  Other  factories  of  •  •  •  (mu- 
nitions?) and  other  war  supplies  are  being  enlarged  or  built  new 
In  this  one  city  of  New  Haven."  Could  it  be  other  than  that  these 
thousands  of  workmen  and  people  dependent  upon  them  shotild  be 
friendly  to  the  British  and  anxloiis  to  have  them  win — even  If  It 
flinally  took  American  assistance?" 

Today  we  are  grabbing  for  the  profits,  and.  Just  like  the  mouse 
that  grabs  for  the  cheese  In  the  trap,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
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cheese  before  our  neck  Is  caught.     We  are  grabbing  for  the  bait, 
and  we  are  grabbing  at  profits. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker: 

"The  British  would  probably  have  to  sell  or  pledge  their  very 
/  IZKlustrlal  empire  to  American  bankers  in  the  form  of  stocks  and 
t>onds  of  Bntlsb  factories;  and  beyond  that,  since  tbe  complicated 
economic  structure  of  the  United  States  would  then  rest  still  more 
heavily  upon  Allied  ptirchases.  might  there  net  be  widespread  bank- 
ruptcy In  America?  All  these  were  threatening  possibilities  unless 
peace  came  promptly,  or  the  United  States  entered  the  war." 

Also  we  find  the  followmg  from  Mr.  Baker: 

"On  the  other  hand,  British  relationships,  which  had  somewhat 
Improved  since  the  explofilons  of  American  Irritation  over  the  black 
list,  were  approaching  a  new  and  far  more  fundamental  crisis.  The 
Allies  were  lunning  out  of  money.  They  could  not  go  on  wltb  the 
war  without  a  continuous  flow  of  supplies  from  America,  for  which 
they  covild  no  longer  pay  In  cash,  or  in  repatriated  sectirities,  or  in 
temporary  bank  loans.  A  radical  new  policy  for  credits — involving 
vast  new  financial  machinery — appeared  absolutely  necessary  if  one 
or  twth  of  two  catastrophes  were  to  be  avoided;  either  the  speedy 
defeat  of  the  Allies  or  an  Industrial  and  financial  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude  In  America — since  our  economic  system  was  now  over- 
whelmingly dependent  upon  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance." 

The  Kngllsh  financiers  would  face  bankruptcy  or  war  because  of 
the  trade  we  started  In  1014. 

What  did  Secretary  Lansing  say?  He  presented  two  reasons  why 
we  should  go  to  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies:  Plrst.  our  economic 
interest;  and  second,  our  love  of  democratic  institutions. 

"Our  economic  Interests."  It  certainly  was  not  an  economic  Inter- 
est to  the  boys  who  died  in  France.  Who  made  the  profits  we  started 
to  grab  In  1914-17,  and  who  will  make  the  profits  we  are  now  starting 
to  grab  out  of  war  trade,  out  of  the  trade  in  the  munitions  of  death? 

I  qiibte  also  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker  the  following  important 
statement  as  to  the  development  of  war  munitions  trade.     He  said: 

"And  yet,  however  the  President  may  have  striven  to  subordinate 
or  moralize  the  economic  factors  of  the  conflict,  they  were  there,  as 
always,  enormously  potent  Influences  behind  the  scenes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war  he  had  tried  to  curb  their  influence 
by  a  'moral'  loan  policy,  but  had  found  it,  by  September  1915.  impos- 
sible to  maintain.  The  effect  of  our  rapidly  expanding  wartime 
trade — trade  that  was  then  perfectly  legal — was  to  entangle  us  vitally 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Aliiea.  The  President  saw  clearly  and  feared 
this  tendency;  he  considered  that  there  was  'a  moral  obligation  laid 
upon  us  to  keep  free  the  courses  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  finance' 
from  entanglements  with  either  group  of  belligerents  that  we  might 
use  our  Increasing  economic  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. " 

Then  he  stated: 

"Whether  these  vast  economic  forces  were  to  be  used  selfishly  or 
-  altrtilstlcally,  there  they  were — realities,  facts — and  the  President 
himself  saw  that  'we  have  Interests  which  we  see  being  drawn 
slowly  Into  the  maelstrom  of  this  tremendous  upheaval.'  The  war. 
Indeed,  had  reached  the  point  where  everything  that  happened  In 
Europe  Inunedlately  affected  America." 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo?  It 
will  put  us  right  back  to  where  we  were  In  1914-17,  by  gearing  our 
economic  machinery  to  wartime  trade;  and  the  President  will  find 
himself  In  the  same  position  In  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
found  himself  in  1916.     He  will  find,  as  was  said  In  this  article — 

"If  we  should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  the  greatest  help  we  could 
give  the  Allies  would  be  such  a  credit     *     *     *. 

"Unless  we  go  to  war  with  Germany,  our  Government,  of  course, 
cannot  make  such  a  direct  grant  of  credit,  but  is  there  no  way  in 
which  our  Government  might  Indirectly,  immediately,  help  the 
establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a  large  Franco-British  credit 
without  a  violation  of  armed  neutrality? 

"Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  jxieition  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

In  1917  the  soldiers  thought  they  were  going  to  war  to  end  all 
wars.  They  thotight  they  were  going  to  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  that  they  were  going  to  war  to  crush  Prusslanism, 
to  destroy  the  Kaiser.  They  fought  for  an  Ideal.  But  what  was 
aald  back  in  thoee  times? 

"Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  In  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

Let  me  now  read  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  as  to 
how  tills  wartime  trade  got  us  into  the  war.  I  quote  Secretary 
Lansing: 

"If  the  Eurofjean  countries  cannot  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  goods  sold  to  them  over  those  purchased  from  them,  they 
will  have  to  stop  buying  and  our  present  export  trade  will  shrink 
proportionately.  The  result  would  be  restriction  of  outputs.  In- 
dustrial depresalcn.  Idle  capital  and  idle  labor,  numerous  failures, 
financial  demoralization,  and  general  unrest  and  suffering  among 
the  labeling  classes." 

Then  he  asked  the  President: 

"Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  aplrlt  of  neutrality,  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  stand 
In  the  way  of  otir  natloiul  Interests,  which  seem  to  be  serloiisly 
threatened?" 

That  is  what  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

"Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  oX  neutrality,  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  stand 
In  the  way  of  our  national  Interests,  which  seem  to  be  seriously 
threatened?" 

Next  year  or  perhaps  the  year  afterward  will  some  secretary  in  the 
Cabinet  say.  "We  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  war.  We  have 
establisbed  our  trade  on  a  wartime  basla."  And  then  will  he  say 
to  tlw  President,  "Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  of  our  concep- 


tion of  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality,  made  In  the  first  days  of  the 
war,  stand  In  the  way  of  our  national  Interests  which  seem  to  t>e 
seriously  threatened?" 

Talk  about  cash!  Of  course  it  was  never  intended  that  the  sales 
would  be  for  cash.  I  am  glad  the  administration  have  admitted 
it  publicly.  They  did  not  admit  it  publicly  until  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  wai;  and  needed  voles  in  the  other  House.  That  is  why 
they  are  submitting  an  amendment  lor  tlie  measure.  Do  not  fool 
yourselves;  the  reason  why  the  Pittman  amendment  was  submitted 
in  the  Senate  was  that  votes  were  needed  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  they  could  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  this  fake  cash 
scheme  was  in  the  measure.  That  is  why  the  provision  for  cash 
was  put  in  It. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  Secretary  McAdoo  say  in  1915  about  that 
matter?     He  said: 

"The  high  prices  for  food  products  have  brought  great  prosperity 
to  our  farmers,  while  the  purchases  of  war  munitions  have  stimu- 
lated indtistry  and  have  set  factories  going  to  full  capacity  through- 
out the  great  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  reduction  of 
imports  and  their  actual  cessation  In  some  cases  have  caused  new 
industries  to  spring  up.  and  others  to  be  enlarged.  Great  pros- 
perity to  coming.  It  will  be  tremendously  increased  If  we  can  extend 
rea5ohable  credits  to  our  cu.«toraer8  •  •  •  Our  prosperity  is 
dependent  on  our  continued  and  enlarged  foreign  trade  ' 

Mr.  President,  will  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  President's 
Cabinet  say  that  our  prosperity  Is  dependent  upon  our  foreign 
trade?  Will  he  say  that?  The  prosperity  of  America  does  not  have 
to  be  baaed  on  wartime  trade  with  Europe.  The  basis  for  pros- 
perity should  lie  within  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  pros- 
perity does  not  have  to  be  built  on  the  dead,  wounded,  shell- 
shocked  youth  of  the  world,  and  neither  does  it  have  to  be  built  on 
the  shells  and  bombs  that  kill  Innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  Europe.  Our  prosperity  should  be  right  here  in  America, 
built  upon  the  sound  basis  of  business  In  America,  and  we  can  so 
build  It.  But  back  m  1916  some  were  afraid  of  the  ccllapse  that 
might  come,  and  they  were  afraid  of  the  penalty  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  that  collapse. 

MXTKmONS   TSASE,    1914-17 

Oh,  yes:  the  munitions  trade  Itself  played  a  great  part  In  the 
World  War;  not  only  the  wartime  trade  but  the  munitions  trade. 
I  quote  again  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker: 

"It  was  Inevitable  that  with  the  shipment  of  such  enormous 
quantities  of  war  materials  to  the  Allies,  the  problem  of  paying  for 
them  would  again  arise  For  a  considerable  time  the  British  could 
finance  their  purchases  through  their  large  credit  balance,  but  if 
the  war  continued  even  a  quarter  billion  dollars  would  not  last  long. 
And  when  all  was  said.  If  the  shipment  of  war  materials  was  unob- 
jectionable, why  not  loans  of  money?  And  If  credlt.s  were  not  given, 
how  could  the  munitions  traffic  continue?  And  if  shipments  were 
cut  off.  what  would  happen  to  American  business?" 

Then  telling  about  the  entanglements — and  they  also  were  dis- 
cussing embargo  at  that   time — he  said: 

"Meanwhile  Congress  was  discussing  retaliatory  legislation.  It 
was  a  prickly  subject.  An  embargo  on  loans  and  supplies  was  an 
action  this  Government  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be,  in  its  inter- 
national results,  an  unneutral  course  of  action.  Moreover,  domestic 
repercussions  might  prove  utterly  devastating  to  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  interests  which  now  relied  upon  our  Inflated 
and  expanding  foreign  trade  " 

All  the  way  through  we  find  the  effect  of  munitions  traffic  on  our 
actions  before  the  World  War  As  early  a.s  the  end  of  the  year  1914 
the  traffic  in  war  materials  with  the  Allit-o  had  become  deeply 
entrenched 

"Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  Uafflc  In  war  materials  with 
the  Allies  had  become  dc?eply  entrenched  in  America's  economic 
organization,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  the  war  by  the 
diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted,  had 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  perhaps  earlier,  our  ca^ 
was  lost." 

When  the  embargo  was  discussed  In  1916  was  England  Interested? 
Here  is  how  England  was  Interested.  Sir  Edward  Grey  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  In  the  Senate  to 
embargo  munitions  would  not  pass. 

England  was  interested.  Here  Is  what  Ambassador  Gerard  wrote 
to  C:)lcnel  House: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  •  •  •  that  a  real  neutrality  would  stop 
the  sale,  but  would  our  people  'sund'  for  such  a  curtailment  of 
American  indiistry?  " 

Wliat  we  find  all  through  that  period  Is  that  the  American  muni- 
tions trade  was  the  first  step  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

What  did  Mr.  Garvin,  the  editor  of  the  London  Observer,  say?  He 
said: 

'The  American  supply  of  munitions  was  Indispensable  to  reinforce 
our  own  efforts  In  the  last  world  struggle.  The  same  reinforcement 
obvioiosly  would  be  Indispensable  in  any  further  conflict." 
And  Ray  Stannard  Baker  makes  this  definite  statement: 
"However  we  may  repudiate  the  motive,  the  Intricate  business 
connections  with  the  Allies  developed  during  1914,  1915  and  1916 
until  the  very  economic  life  of  the  country  rested  upon  the  muni- 
tions traffic,  stimulated  a  powerful  Interest  in  the  victory  of  the 
Allies."  ' 

Former  Congressman  Henry  Ralney  placed  In  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  a  London  banker  about  our  possible  embargo  during  tho 
trying  period  before  the  World  War  This  banker  is  quoted  by  thi 
former  Congressman  as  follows: 

—I  wonder  if  the  advocates  of  the  plan  ever  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  European  purchasers  of  ammunition  might  refuse  pay- 
ment, if  ammunition  conuacts  were  unfilled,  and  the  effect  on  the 
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tMnks  that  have  loaned  money  and  the  attendant  train  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  and  unemployment  that  would  follow  in  the  wake." 

ErrECT  or  MUNmoN  salbs  in  cermant 

Again  we  are  asked  to  go  Into  the  munitions  game  In  order  that 
we  can  have  profit.  Of  course,  thoee  munitions  are  to  kill — kill 
people  with  whom  we  are  at  war?  No;  to  kill  people  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace.  Do  not  think  that  that  would  not  cause  bitterness. 
Did  it  cause  bitterness  In  the  World  War?  Let  me  read  three  letters 
to  show  what  resulted.  The  first  was  written  in  December  1914  by 
Amt>assador  Gerard : 

"The  Germans  are  a  little  Irritated  Jvist  now  at  our  sales  of  muni- 
tions to  the  Allies." 

This  was  the  case  according  to  Ambassador  Gerard.  Remember 
In  December  they  were  a  little  Irritated.  But  on  February  15.  1916, 
he  wrote : 

"The  feeling  as  I  said  Just  now  la  very  tense  against  America. 
The  sale  of  arms  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  fact  that  we  stand  things 
from  England  that  we  would  not  from  Germany  is  the  cause." 

In  March  cf  that  year  Colonel  House  was  In  Berlin,  and  he  dis- 
cussed the  munitions  traffic.  He  told  about  the  bitterness  that 
existed  in  Germany  against  the  United  States,  and  said: 

"This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  our  selling  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Allies.  The  bitterness  of  their  resentment  toward  us  for  this  Is 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  seems  that  every  German  that  Is  being 
killed  or  wounded  is  being  killed  or  wounded  by  an  American  rifle, 
bullet,  or  shell." 

Hartley  Grattan,  In  his  new  book.  Deadly  Parallel,  says: 

"The  American  munitions  traffic  with  the  Allies  during  the  first 
World  War  contributed  a  vast  deal  to  the  embitterment  of  German- 
American  relations,  as  can  t>e  discovered  by  reading  the  despatches 
from  Germany  of  Ambassador  Gerard.  Purther,  it  vividly  drama- 
tizes the  aid  this  country  Is  giving  the  side  purchasing  arms,  for 
in  a  war  the  average  man  sees  very  clearly  that  guns  are  Immensely 
U5erul.  though  he  may  miss  the  vast  Importance  of  a  cargo  of  steel 
rails.  The  fact  that  American  guns  are  sold  to  Brlta'n  and  France 
will  strengtnen  popular  sympathy  for  their  cause.  The  tempera- 
ture of  partisanship  will  rise.  American  unneutrallty  will  certainly 
be  Increased  by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arnu  In  favor  of  a 
cash-and-carry  policy.  The  change  will  be  of  tremendous  im- 
portance, because  It  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  collapse  of 
American  neutrality.  The  deed  Is  on  the  heads  of  Franklin  Rcnjsevelt 
and  his  followers.  Retreat  on  this  point  will  surely  be  used  to  force 
retreat  all  along  the  line  until  every  defense  built  up  has  been 
knocked  down." 

We  are  today  stimulating  a  bitterness  that  might  cause  an  Inci- 
dent to  plunge  us  into  war.  We  are  stimulating  the  bitterness  in 
starting  the  sale  of  munitions  to  Europe,  and  that  bitterness  may 
rise  to  the  point  where  an  Incident  might  occur.  In  a  letter  from 
General  von  Falkenhayn  to  Bethmann-Hollweg,  In  discussing  unre- 
stricted warfare: 

"So  far  as  this  submarine  situation  Is  concerned,  America's  step 
from  the  secret  war  In  which  It  has  long  been  engaged  against  us 
to  an  openly  declared  hostility  can  effect  no  change  " 

They  had  developed  bitterness  because  of  the  munitions  trade, 
and  that  bitterness  caused  incidents  which  plunged  us  Into  war. 
Of  course,  we  went  to  war  directly  on  the  ground  of  the  sinking  of 
cur  ships.  But  why  were  those  ships  sunk?  Was  It  that  Germany 
felt  that  we  were  not  neutral,  that  we  were  helping  England  to 
destroy  her.  and  she  sank  those  ships  Just  as  any  other  nation  would 
sink  them  when  Us  back  was  against  the  wall,  and  it  felt  that  one 
Fide  was  helping  the  other  side?  We  caused  the  development  of 
bitterness  in  Europe;  munitions  trade  makes  bitterness  which  easily 
might  result  in  war. 

MUNITIONS  TRADK  IMMORAL 

I  feel  that  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  and  Implements  of 
war  Is  Immoral  In  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace.  I  leel  that 
America  should  not  become  a  merchant  of  death. 

Furthermore.  I  realize  that  if  we  should  go  into  this  war — and 
God  forbid  that  we  should — we  woxild  not  be  fighting  for  liberty, 
but  would  be  fighting  purely  for  a  balance  of  power  In  Europe, 
though,  cf  course,  our  soldiers  would  be  told  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  liberty.  Sir  Phillip  Glbbs  In  his  book  about  the  World  War 
soldiers  said  this: 

"They  had  been  told  that  they  were  fighting  for  liberty.  But 
their  first  lesson  was  the  utter  loss  of  individual  liberty  under  a 
discipline  which  made  the  private  soldier  no  more  than  a  numl)er. 
They  were  ordered  about  like  galley  slaves,  herded  about  like  cattle. 
Was  it  not  rather  that  the  masses  of  men  engaged  in  slaughter  were 
serving  the  purpose  of  powers  above  them,  rival  powers,  greedy  for 
one  another's  markets,  covetous  of  one  another's  wealth,  and  callous 
of  the  lives  of  humble  men?  Surely  If  the  leaders  of  the  warring 
nations  were  put  together  for  even  a  week  in  some  such  place  as 
Hooge.  or  the  Hohenzollern  redoubt,  afflicted  by  the  usual  harassing 
fire,  poison  gas.  mine  explosions,  lice,  rats,  and  the  stench  of  rotting 
corpses,  with  the  certainty  of  death  or  dismemberment  at  the  week 
end.  they  would  settle  the  business  and  come  to  terms  before  the 
week  was  cut.  I  heard  that  proposition  put  forward  many  times  by 
young  officers  of  ours,  and  as  an  argmnent  against  their  own  sacrifice 
they  found  it  unanswerable." 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the  rulers  of  Europe  today  would 
go  to  war  If  they  had  to  do  the  fighting?  No;  they  would  go  to 
the  basement,  just  as  the  House  of  Lords  did.  Oh,  no;  they  are 
not  going  to  die.  They  are  going  to  stand  back  and  tell  the  others 
how  to  win  the  war. 

Some  have  high  hopes  of  war.  Men  have  hoped  to  gain  many 
things  by  war — power  and  wealth  for  themselves,  glory  and  honor 


for  their  country,  and  freedom  and  happiness  for  mankind.  All 
they  have  succeeded  In  getting,  to  quote  an  eighteenth  century  wit, 
are  "widows,  taxes,  wooden  legs,  and  death." 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  war  is  that  It  Is  fought,  not  by  bad 
men  knowing  themselves  to  be  bad  but  by  good  men  passionately 
convinced  that  they  are  right.  War  is  not  fought  by  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  wrong.  It  is  fought  by  men  who  feel  that  they 
are  right.  The  history  of  war  shows  that  It  brings  dictators.  Dic- 
tators bring  despotism,  and  with  despotism  liberty  Is  lost.  As  part 
of  the  chain  of  conflict  comes  the  loss  of  civil  rights. 

Let  us  weigh  war  in  its  true  light.  We  see  beautiful  buildings, 
architectural  gems,  homes  of  civilized  people  destroyed.  We  see 
the  maimed,  mutilated,  and  mangled  moaning  and  begging  for 
their  existence,  for  the  right  to  live,  or  the  pleasure  of  death  to  get 
away  from  their  pains. 

We  see  men  with  their  arms  and  legs  gone,  torn  away  by  shrapnel. 
We  see  men  with  part  of  their  faces  gone.  We  see  men  lying  on 
the  battlefield,  silent,  never  to  speak  again.  In  place  of  smiles  we 
see  agony.  In  place  of  peace  and  happiness  we  see  war  and  sorrow— 
and  we  will  help  to  bring  It  about.  When  we  send  the  gun  to  kllt 
we  help  to  tear  the  head  off  the  son  of  some  mother. 

Oh.  you  can  hide  and  try  to  close  your  conscience  If  you  will; 
but  my  conscience  will  not  bother  me  when  I  see  a  gruesome,  hor- 
rible war  scene  of  death.  I  can  rest  secure  In  the  thought  that 
that  death  was  not  contributed  to  by  munitions  which  I  voted  to 
send  across  the  Atlantic.  That  Is  what  you  are  doing.  You  are 
voting  to  get  m  the  game  of  death  In  order  that  profit  might  be 
made. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  yet  in  the  war.  but  the  path  is  so  tragically 
marked  with  a  parallel  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  In  it. 

I  recall  dlstlnttly  that  25  years  ago  my  father  opposed  the  World 
War.  I  recall  how"  he  told  the  people  of  my  home  city  that  we  were 
on  the  way  to  war.  I  realized  the  punishment  and  the  bitterness 
visited  upon  him  becau.<^  of  his  desire  to  keep  America  at  peace. 
Those  things  were  indelibly  Impressed  upon  me  as  a  child.  I  re- 
member that  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  tried  to  keep  out 
of  the  front-line  trenches  were  the  ones  who  condemned  him  with 
the  greatest  bitterness.  But  he  was  right.  He  was  In  the  minority, 
but  he  was  right. 

What  pleasure,  what  Joy  will  you  have  when  you  know  that  a  gun 
sent  by  you  as  an  accessory  to  the  fact  helped  to  kill  some  young 
man  in  Europe?  It  will  kill  someone.  What  satisfaction  will  you 
have  when  you  think  of  mothers  and  sisters  back  In  the  home  weep- 
ing at  the  death  of  some  boy  killed  by  a  bullet  you  helped  to  send  to 
France?  You  can  hide  your  conscience  If  you  will,  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  erase  the  fact  that  you  contributed  to  It.  You 
cannot  era.«e  the  fact  that  by  this  method  we  are  sending  shells 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  to  stop  Hitler — Hitler  will  not  be  touched 
by  a  single  shot.  Some  boy — many  txjys — will  be  stopped  by  the 
shots  that  we  send  across 

We  are  not  sending  bombers  across  the  ocean  to  bomb  Hitler.  We 
are  sending  them  to  drop  missiles  on  soldiers — yes;  not  alone  sol- 
diers, but  women  and  children,  just  like  your  wife  and  Just  like  your 
child.  You  may  hide  behind  the  excuse  that  others  will  sell  muni- 
tions If  we  do  not;  but  you  cannot  cover  up  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
accessory  to  sending  munitions  across  the  ocean.  You  may  say  others 
are  killing,  but  deep  down  In  your  heart  you  know  that  when  you 
vote  to  lift  the  embargo  you  are  voting  to  contribute  to  the  toll  of 
death  in  Europe.  When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  see  a  grue- 
some, terrible  scene  of  a  soldier  with  his  head  half  gone,  Just  remem- 
ber that  his  head  mny  have  been  torn  off  by  an  American  bullet 
which  vou  voted  to  send  When  you  see  a  picture  of  a  little  child 
resting  "in  death  after  a  terrible  bombing  raid,  remember  that  that 
bomb  may  have  been  an  American  bomb  that  you  voted  to  send 
across  the  Atlantic.  You  cannot  excuse  your  action  because  Ger- 
many may  be  icllUng  them.  What  right  have  we.  In  peace,  to 
contribute  to  the  continuation  of  war? 

What  are  shells,  arms,  and  ammunition  used  for?  To  kill;  not  to 
kill  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  us.  but  to  kill  citizens 
of  a  country  at  peace  with  us.  Let  me  say  again  that  not  one  tx>mb 
will  strike  Hitler.  We  shall  not  smash  Hitler  with  the  munitions 
we  send  across.  We  sliall  smash  the  boys  of  Germany,  who  feel  that 
they  are  fighting  for  the  right,  even  though  we  know  they  are  in  tha 
wrong.  Those  bombs  and  bhells  are  not  for  the  men  who  made  the 
war;  they  are  for  the  men  who  fight  the  war.  We  can  sit  back  and 
say  that  that  Is  not  our  affair;  but  you  know,  and  we  all  know,  and 
any  man  with  a  conscience  knows  that  when  you  put  a  gun  in  a 
man's  hand  and  that  gun  brings  death  you  cannot  sit  back  and  say. 
"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  death." 

Yes;  Hitler  may  be  stopped.  The  Kaiser  was  stopped.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  died  In  stopping  him.  They  were  stopped 
on  the  battlefields  of  France;  and  the  Kaiser  was  not  touched  by 
a  bullet.    The  Kaiser  will  die  in  a  bed  In  Holland. 

No;  when  we  talk  at)out  smashing  Hitler,  all  the  smashing  cf 
Hitler  will  be  of  no  avail  until  the  conditions  In  Europe  which 
created  Hitler  are  corrected. 

Hitler  is  a  symbol  in  this  war.  Just  as  the  Kaiser  was  a  symbol 
In  the  last  war.  We  cannot  correct  the  condition  by  adding  fuel 
to  the  fire.  We  cannot  correct  It  by  sending  across  the  ocean 
guns.  arms,  and  munitions  to  kill. 

Others  may  do  as  they  please,  but  no  boy  In  any  foreign  country 
will  die  coughing  out  his  lungs  with  poison  gas  which  I  voted  to 
send  across  the  water. 

We  may  be  fooled  and  go  over  to  keep  the  torch  of  m>erty  lighted 
there  and  come  back  and  find  It  extinguished  in  the  United 
States.      The    torch    that    we    must    alight    is    the    torch    of 
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oppnrtunlty.  and  if  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  In  session  wouJd  spend  as  much  tln\e  In  try- 
ing to  settle  the  problem  of  unemployment  a«  in  trying  to  help  Eng- 
land by  repealing  the  arms  embargo,  we  would  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  democracy  than  anything  else  we  might  do  in  connec- 
tion with  any  neutrality  bill. 

HOPS   or   OEMOCRACT    HCRZ 

The  hopfe  of  democracy  In  the  world  is  here,  with  men  working 
in  the  mills.  Our  hope  Is  not  In  giving  the  unemployed  idle  ol 
America  Jobs  in  the  uniforms  of  soldiers  In  France.  Our  Job  is  to 
give  American  boys  Jot>s  In  a  factory  producing,  not  Implements 
to  kill,  but  Implements  with  which  to  build.  Let  us  build  homes  in 
destroy  homes,  no  matter  where  thoee  homes  may  be. 
munitions  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  things  with  which  to 
the  Umted  SUtes  with  the  idle  labor  that  is  here.  Instead  of  erecting 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  President,  our  departments  are  now  getting  ready  for  an 
11  day,  for  an  army  of  men  to  go  out  in  world  conflict.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carcdina  has  said,  let  us  get  bvisy  for  an  M  day 
here,  and  wipe  out  unemployment.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it 
through  the  munitions  trade;  we  are  not  going  to  build  our  pros- 
perity in  Europe.  We  can  build  our  prosperity  here  in  the  United 
States  where  the  opportunities  have  always  been  given  to  build  It. 

"ICake  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  and  while  we  are  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  Exirope  we  are  making  it  safe  for 
poverty  over  here;  we  are  making  It  safe  for  unemployment.  If  we 
would  think  as  much  about  the  hovels  In  the  cities  and  the  hunger 
throughout  the  United  States  as  we  do  about  the  atrocities  in 
Europe,  instead  of  paying  attention  to  things  across  the  sea.  we 
would  t>e  doing  our  duty.  There  are  atrocities  here,  atrccltles  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  care  of  them  first  before 
ve  start  a  trip  across  the  ocean. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.   President.   I  was  recently  Informed  that  a   man   very   clos« 

to  the  administration  said:  *Tt  is  very  important  that  we  keep 
the  people  interested  In  Europe,  because  If  we  can  keep  them  in- 
terested in  Europe,  they  will  not  be  thinking  much  about  America." 

The  danger  is  that  as  long  as  we  keep  them  looking  out  the  back 
window,  and  keep  saying.  "There  is  a  bogeyman  who  will  get  you 
there,"  they  are  not  going  to  worry  about  their  supper.  While  we 
are  watching  affairs  across  the  seas,  the  unemployed  are  still  with- 
out Jobs.  We  still  have  one-third  of  the  Nation  ill-housed,  ill-fed. 
and  111 -clad.  We  have  those  conditions  here,  not  in  Europe,  and  if 
we  would  devote  cur  energy  and  effort  to  protecting  the  United 
States  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  we  would  contribute  to  democracy 
In  the  world. 

We  are  challenging  democracy  by  not  allowing  it  to  continue  to 
work  here.  That  is  why  there  is  danger  to  democracy,  and  danger, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota have  said,  from  within  this  covmtry.  Men  die  for  countries 
which  protect  them  and  protect  their  families.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  much  longer  but  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
In  which  it  is  stated: 

"We  owe  to  the  Allies  whatever  moral  support  and  financial 
assistance  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  give;  It  Is  not  merely 
the  so-called  American  right  that  our  munition  makers  should 
be  free  to  sell  to  the  enemies  of  Germany — it  is  our  duty  to  en- 
courage tben>  to  do  so.  Let  us  enthusiastically  approve  supplying 
the  enemies  of  Germany  with  fiiuinclal  aid  and  munitions  of  war 
and  resist  with  all  our  moral  strength  those  who  would  place  an 
embargo  on  munitions." 

That  letter  was  not  written  In  1930.  but  was  written  by  Joslah 
Royce.  a  professor  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  30th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1916,  when  we  were  sliding  Into  war.  It  could  be  used  again 
today  Just  the  same  as  it  was  then.  There  are  college  professors 
telling  us  the  same  thing  today  All  we  would  have  to  do  with 
that  letter  In  order  to  put  it  into  effect  would  be  to  put  a  1939 
date  line  on  It  Instead  of  the  1916  date  line. 

The  arms  embargo  is  to  be  repealed  because,  first.  It  Is  said 
we  shoiild  help  France  and  E^ngland.  and  therefore  save  democ- 
racy again:  and.  second,  becau.se  it  will  make  profit.  We  will  find 
that  England  and  France  are  not  Interested  in  saving  democracy, 
and.  furthermore,  we  know  that  what  we  get  will  be  fool's  gold, 
which  was  spoken  of  in  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  in  1936.  Why  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo?  Because  of  entanglements  in  the  embroil- 
ments of  Europe.  Do  we  have  *o  go  through  with  the  bargain? 
Is  that  why  we  are  going  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo?  History 
will  prove  It.  We  will  find  that  things  done  today  will  be  exposed 
30  years  from  now,  Jvist  as  things  done  20  years  ago  are  being 
expomd  today. 

Mr.  President,  others  may  do  as  they  care  to  do.  but  so  long  as  I 
have  a  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  vote  will  not  be  a  vote 
to  send  gtus  across  the  sea  to  kill  young  men  who  want  to  live  aa 
ardently  as  I  want  to  live.  My  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate 
will  not  be  for  an  act  which  will  send  shells  across  the  sea  with 
which  to  Inflict  wounds  on  men  from  which  they  will  never  recover. 
I  do  not  want  to  send  over  anything  which  will  injure  young  men 
who  wish  to  live  and  be  healthy  and  happy  Jvjst  as  I  do.  Would  I 
not  have  resentment  If  I  knew  that  a  bullet  shipped  from  a  foreign 
country  had  killed  my  brother? 

It  Is  now  proposed  that  we  send  such  things  across  the  sea  and 
we  will  be  doing  so  in  the  name  of  p)eace.  Can  anyone  say  that 
we  are  doing  It  in  the  name  of  peace?  Men  do  not  kill  in  the  name 
of  jieace,  nor  do  men  help  others  to  kill  in  the  name  of  peace.  We 
are  not  doing  this  In  the  namre  of  peace.  We  are  doing  it  because 
Of  foreign  embroUments. 


Oh.  I  wish  that  the  day  before  we  vote  on  this  measure  every 
Senator  could  visit  a  veteran-s"  hospital  and  see  some  of  the  sheli- 
shocked  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  mentally  dead,  even  though 
they  are  still  alive.  I  wish  they  could  sec  them  before  they  say, 
"I  shall  vote  to  make  more  of  thoKC  shell-shocked  veterans  In 
Europe."  That  Is  what  they  will  do  if  they  vote  to  repeal  the  arms 
emtmrgo.  They  will  be  accessories  to  the  killing  of  every  man  who 
falls  in  France  or  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  an  Ameri- 
can Shell  when  they  vote  to  send  munitions  across  the  sea.  They 
may  escape  condemnation,  but  they  cannot  escape  their  consciences. 
•  •••••• 

Men  win  die  on  the  battlefield,  men  will  be  killed,  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  their  heads  as  the  result  of  the  explosion  of  shells  sent 
across  the  sea  from  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  words 
"United  States  of  America"'  marked  on  them.  Other  Senators  may 
do  that,  if  they  please,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  but  my  conscience 
will  be  clear.  I  shall  not  contribute  to  it.  This  is  an  issue  which 
affects  the  emotions  It  affects  American  homes.  But  my  vote  will 
not  be  a  vote  for  death;  It  will  be  a  vote  for  peace,  for  I  Intend 
to  vote  to  continue  the  embargo  on  amas,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.     [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  President,  in  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  October  25.  1939,  I  expressed  my  view  about  the 
economic  involvement  in  these  words: 

Mr.  President,  the  La  FoUette  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent our  economic  Involvement  In  war.  We  may  l)ecome  In- 
volved in  war — emotionally,  eccnomicolly.  and  in  many  other  ways. 
I  believe  the  Nation  Is  emotionally  excited,  and  I  do  not  want  It 
to  become  economically  involved,  because  when  we  have  emo- 
tional and  economic  pre.ssure  it  is  very  difflcult  to  stop  the  mo- 
mentum. There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  wartime  boom  of  1914  to  1917  that  It  did 
affect  our  involvement  in  the  war. 

War  trade  Is  like  a  driig  The  more  It  is  used,  the  more  certain 
it  is  that  we  cannot  escape  Its  final  effects  I  feel  that  we  should 
face  this  Issue  while  we  can.  Once  we  start  It.  It  is  not  easy  to  stop. 
The  La  Fcllettc  amendment  will  be  a  safeguard  against  our  involve- 
ment economically.  It  will  help  our  national  defense.  It  is  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics. 

We  want  and  need  prasperity,  sound  prosperity,  built  on  the 
development  of  peaceful  enterprise  here  in  our  own  country. 

We  must  not  get  to  the  place  where  we  are  called  to  choose 
between  a  depression  or  participation  in  war  to  uphold  a  mushroom 
war  trade. 

False  war  prosperity  is  the  cheese  In  the  trap;  America  will  try 
to  get  the  cheese  without  the  trap  comlni?  down  on  Its  neck.  It 
tried  before  and  failed.     If  it  tries  now.  it  will  again  fail. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  York  City  on  October  11,  1939, 1  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  involvement  of  our  country  and  again  on 
October  16,  1939,  I  spoke  over  the  radio.  These  speeches  were 
as  follows: 

(Speech  of  Senator  Holt,  October  11,  1939) 

The  real  truth  is  now  coming  to  the  people.  Congre.«s  was  not 
called  in  session  to  enact  a  neutrality  bill.  It  was  called  into  session 
to  enact  a  participation  bill,  a  bill  that  opens  the  front  door  to  our 
Intervention  in  the  warfare  now  being  waged  In  Europe  They  tried 
hard,  extremely  hard,  to  deceive  the  people  about  a  bill  to  keep  us 
neutral,  but  when  their  arguments  were  completely  demolished  the 
cat  came  out  of  the  bag.  and  there  it  was— the  same  old  cat  of  191*- 
17.  It  had  come  back  to  life  One  Senator  expressed  it:  "We  must 
do  everything  to  hasten  the  victory  of  the  Allies "  Of  cr  urse. 
we  are  not  to  get  Into  the  war  by  manpower  yet.  We  are  not  to  send 
the  soldiers  across  the  ocean  now  All  we  are  to  do  is  to  t.tart  the 
sale  of  munitions  on  a  90-day  credit  basis  When  the  cash  or  terms 
cannot  be  met  the  next  step  will  be  the  extension  of  credit  Then 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  next  one  will  b«.  E'.-ery  home  In 
America  where  there  is  a  boy  or  man  eligible  for  mllliar^-  service  will 
know  what  that  step  wUl  be  It  will  be  his  turn  to  give  his  life  to 
settle  the  differences  that  have  plagued  Europe  for  centuries.  He 
will  enter  war  for  a  "durable"  peace,  the  same  type  of  peace  the 
world  had  in  1918.  He  wUl  enter  war  to  make  the  world  .safe  for 
democracy,  the  same  rype  we  have  seen  grow  up  throughout  the 
world  since  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Yes;  he  will  go  to  war  as  his 
uncles  did  in  1917.  go  for  an  ideal,  a  wonderful  td»al.  that  of  saving 
the  world.  Let  u?  hope  he  comes  back.  His  uncle  dldnt.  His  uncle 
died  so  that  no  other  boy  would  have  to  cross  the  seas  as  a  .soldier  in 
a  war  to  end  all  wars  He  had  fallen  in  action  to  stop  the  aggresbors. 
He  had  goi.e  ever  the  top  tn  destroy  a  government  th.it  would  not 
uphold  its  treaties  But  the  bey  of  today  may  not  remember  the 
reasons  for  which  his  uncle  died  in  Flanders  Field.  This  boy  had 
not  lived  during  the  period  when  we  were  neutral,  yet  proceeding 
down  the  path  to  war.  He  was  only  a  baby,  maybe  not  old  enough  to 
talk,  and  certainly  not  old  enough  to  underst.-.nd  the  4-mlnute 
speakers  who  told  of  our  duty  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
He  knew  his  uncle  had  died  because  he  had  been  told  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple, a  lofty  patriotic  motive.  He  hadn't  had  time  from  his  game 
of  football  and  his  studies  to  read  the  foreign  press  how  the  boy  he 
was  going  to  kill  in  France  had  been  told  he  also  was  to  die  for  a 
principle. 

This  boy  had  not  had  a  Job  since  he  left  school  He  dldnt  want  to 
get  quarters  and  dollars  from  his  dad  He  wanted  a  Job  He 
thought,  well,  why  shotildnt  we  sell  munitions  to  these  countries  In 
war?  It  will  give  me  a  Job  He  thciight  that  it  would  mean  pros- 
perity.    He  had  heard  Senator  Norris,  a  man  who  had  voted  against 
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the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  last  war.  spes^k  over  the 
radio  about  the  neutrality  bill,  yet  he  had  never  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  1917  words  of  the  Nebraska  Senator  about  this  type  of  pros- 
perity. He  could  have  read  these  words  from  the  Senator:  "To 
whom  does  war  bring  prosperity?  Not  to  the  soldier,  who,  for  the 
munificent  compensation  of  $16  per  month,  shoulders  his  musket 
and  goes  into  the  trench,  there  to  shed  his  blood  and  to  die  If 
necessary;  not  to  the  brokenhearted  widow  who  waits  for  the  return 
of  the  mangled  body  of  her  husband;  not  to  the  mother  who  weeps 
at  the  death  of  her  brave  boy;  not  to  the  little  children  who  shiver 
with  cold;  not  to  the  babe  who  suffers  frcni  hunger;  nor  to  the 
millions  ol  mothers  and  daughters  who  carry  broken  hearts  to  their 
graves." 

Yet  he  is  told  if  we  don't  help  England  stop  Germany.  Germany 
will  be  over  here  after  us.  But  he  was  not  old  enough  to  remember 
that  Senator  Norris  had  said  before  the  World  War  that  "newspapers 
everywhere  have  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the  impending  dangers 
of  attacks  from  foreign  foes  and  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
our  countries  by  foreign  enemies."  That  was  before  the  last  war. 
Now  he  is  icld  that  we  are  in  danger  of  a  foreign  foe  today. 

Ten  years  after  the  war.  If  the  boy  comes  home,  consigned  to  a 
veterans'  hospital  or  even  if  he  is  at  home  before  the  fireplace  think- 
ing of  his  comrades  who  had  died,  will  he  pick  up  the  newspaper  to 
read: 

We  went  to  war  to  make  an  end  to  militarism,  and  there  is  more 
militarism  than  ever  before. 

We  went  to  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  there 
Is  less  democracy  than  ever  before 

We  went  to  war  to  dethrone  autocracy  and  special  privilege,  and 
they  thrive  everywhere  throughout  the  world  today. 

We  went  to  war  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  world,  and  they  hate 
US  today 

We  went  to  war  to  purify  the  soul  of  America,  and  instead  we  only 
drugged  it 

We  went  to  war  to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the  idealistic 
concepts  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  fraternity;  instead,  we  awakened 
them  only  to  the  mad  pursuit  of  money.  All  this,  and  more,  the  war 
brought  us      It  is  our  harvest  from  what  we  have  sowed 

No;  he  will  not  read  that,  but  the  boys  who  went  to  France  In 
1917  could  have  read  those  stirring  words  of  Senator  Norris  10  years 
after  the  last  war. 

We  are  told  England  is  fighting  our  war  He  has  read  in  the 
paper  that  England  is  fighting  Germany  for  principle,  yet  he  had 
not  read  the  words  of  Lord  Asqulth,  speaking  for  England  before 
the  World  War,  that  "we  are  fighting  to  fulfill  a  solemn  interna- 
tional obligation"  and  that  "we  are  fighting  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciple that  small  nationalities  are  not  to  be  crushed."  He  had  heard 
Chamberlain  and  others  in  England  speak  of  no  English  demands  in 
this  war;  yet  he  was  not  old  enough  to  remember  that  Mr  Asqulth 
had  said  in  1914: 

"We  do  not  covet  any  people's  territory." 

He  may  have  forgotten  the  history  lesson  about  the  treaty  after 
the  World  War  that  gave  England  994,950  square  miles  of  territory, 
6  times  the  size  of  Poland.  25  times  the  size  of  Czechoslovakia  He 
had  heard  that  France  was  going  to  fight  for  a  durabie  peace  with 
Justice,  but  he  had  not  picked  up  the  papers  discussing  the  peace 
conference  at  Versailles  after  the  last  World  War  when  Clemencoau 
said,  "Germany  being  Incapable  of  appreciating  Justice,  the  Allies 
are  free  to  b-  a.«  unjust  as  they  please  to  her.  " 

He  had  seen  the  atrocity  pictures  of  the  war  and  felt  It  was  his 
duty  to  stop  them.  Yet  he  had  not  seen  the  atrocity  pictures  of  the 
last  war.  He  did  not  know  that  his  uncle  had  also  seen  atrocity 
pictures  and  might  not  have  known  that  some  of  those  1914  15  16 
pictures  were  fakes.  It  might  Interest  him  to  read  the  confession  of 
a  French  editor  who  wrote  after  the  war  this  story  of  the  House  of 
Propaganda  In  Paris: 

"Its  principal  work  consisted  in  making  photographs  and  cuts  of 
wooden  figures  with  cut-off  hands,  torn-out  tongues,  gouged-out 
eyes,  crushed  skulls  and  brains  laid  bare.  The  pictures  thus  made 
were  sent  as  unassailable  evidence  of  German  atrocities  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  where  they  did  not  fall  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
In  the  same  rooms  fictitious  photographs  were  made  of  bombarded 
French  and  Belgian  churches,  violated  graves  and  monuments  and 
scenes  of  ruins  and  desolation.  The  staging  and  painting  of  those 
scenes  were  done  by  the  best  scene  painters  of  the  Paris  Grand 
Opera  " 

His  uncle  had  been  told  that  we  must  stop  the  Kaiser.  The 
Kaiser  was  stopped  He  was  replaced  and  in  his  stead  came  Hitler. 
Now,  the  boy  is  told  we  must  stop  Hitler.  The  way  to  stop  Hitler 
is  to  correct  the  conditions  that  have  caused  him.  Hitler  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  bankrupt,  destroyed  country.  He  is  a  result  of  the 
war.  Out  of  another  war  will  come  not  democracy  but  more  Hitlers. 
Out  of  another  war  will  come  not  civilization  but  its  most  danger- 
ous enemies. 

The  Father  of  his  Country,  George  Washington,  had  a  great  fore- 
sight. He  saw  many  problems  that  would  arise  In  our  country's 
history.  In  his  message  to  Congress  he  warned  us  of  the  present 
crisis  In  these  words: 

"Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  in.sult  and  Injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  to 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 

"So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  SjrmjMithy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  Interest,  in  ca-ses 
where  no  real  common   Interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 


enmities  of  the  other,  t>etrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 
Jtistification." 

Oh!  To  these  who  feel  England  is  fighting  our  war,  may  I  repeat 
the  words  of  Washington : 

"Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  tlie  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  In  cases  where  no  real  common 
Interest  exists." 

Let  us  realize  this  is  not  our  v/ar.  Our  war  Is  the  war  against 
poverty  and  misery  here. 

If  America  gets  Into  this  war,  we  will  be  contributing  to  the  cause 
of  dictatorship  If  we  get  In  from  a  military  standpoint,  we  will 
find  that  the  first  casualty  will  be  our  freedom.  If  we  get  in  eco- 
nomically, as  those  who  desire  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  now 
able,  we  are  building  our  prosperity  on  a  false  base.  We  liave  a  task 
here  to  make  democracy  contintie  to  work.  Let  us  not  build  our 
prosperity  on  war.  Let  us  not  build  our  prosperity  on  ml8?ry, 
death,  and  destruction.  Let  us  build  our  prosperity  on  the  sound 
basis  of  a  peaceful  country  building  Instead  of  destroying.  Democ- 
racy calls  for  us  to  do  our  Job  here  Employment  for  the  Idle 
workers,  not  in  the  trenches  in  France  but  in  the  factories  of 
America. 

You  may  say  we  are  not  declaring  war.  But  what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  going  into  this  war  economically.  They  say  we  must  help 
Encland  and  France  crush  Germany.  But  how  are  we  to  help?  By 
scU.np  them  munitions  on  a  so-called  cash  basis.  Are  we  so  in- 
Sincere,  are  we  so  callous,  if  we  feel  they  are  flphtlng  for  democracy, 
that  we  are  going  to  extend  our  help  only  as  far  as  their  cash  lasts? 
Can  we  stop  after  their  cash  has  been  exhausted?  How  soon  will 
the  call  be  for  credit?  Then,  once  again  we  must  choose  between 
a  depression  from  shutting  off  the  war  business  or  further  partici- 
pation. Then,  after  credit,  will  we  reach  the  place  we  did  before 
the  World  War?  May  I  read  you  the  words  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  the  official  historian  for  Woodrow  Wilson.     He  said: 

"However  we  may  repudiate  the  motives,  the  intricate  business 
connection  with  the  Allies  developed  during  1914.  1915.  1916— until 
the  very  economic  life  of  the  country  rested  upon  the  munitions 
traffic — stimulated  a  powerful  Interest  In  the  victory  of  the  Allies." 

They  say  we  can  stop  before  we  go  down  that  path  too  far,  I 
know  we  can  stop,  but  will  we?  I.  for  one,  feel  tliat  If  we  do  not 
take  the  first  step,  we  will  not  have  any  trouble  stopping. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  we  can  erect  other  safeguards  for  neutrality 
and  keep  the  Important  safeguard  of  embargo  on  arms.  What  do  we 
do  when  we  lift  the  embargo  on  arms?  We  become  International 
gun  peddlers  We  become  merchants  of  death.  Others  may  do  as 
they  wish,  but  for  me.  I  shall  never  vote  to  send  munitions  to  kill 
and  wound  the  young  men  who  are  not  the  ones  who  made  the  war. 

Sir  Phillip  GIbbs.  writing  of  the  last  war.  said: 

"They  had  been  told  that  they  were  fighting  for  liberty.  But 
their  first  lesson  was  the  utter  loss  of  Individual  liberty  under  a 
discipline  which  made  the  private  soldier  no  more  than  a  number. 
They  were  ordered  about  like  galley  slaves,  herded  about  like  cattle." 

He  further  stated: 

"Was  it  not  rather  that  the  masses  of  men  engaged  In  slaughter 
were  serving  the  purpo.se  of  powers  above  them,  rival  powers,  greedy 
for  one  another's  markets,  covetous  of  one  another's  wealth,  and 
callous  of  the  lives  of  humb'e  men?  Surely  if  the  leaders  of  the 
>*arring  nations  were  put  together  for  even  a  week  In  some  such 
place  as  Hocge.  cr  the  Hohenzollern  redoubt,  afflicted  by  the  usual 
hara.s6ing  fire,  poison  gas,  mine  explosions,  lice,  rats,  and  the  stench 
of  rotting  corp.ses.  with  the  certainty  of  death  or  dismemberment 
at  the  week  end,  they  would  settle  the  business  and  come  to  terms 
before  the  week  was  out." 

There  would  be  no  war  if  the  men  who  made  it,  fought  it. 

(Speech  of  Senator  Holt,  October  16.  1939) 

Why  do  we  say  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  a  step  toward 
war? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

It  is  now  admitted  publicly,  although  only  whispered  privately  at 
first,  that  the  purpose  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  to  help 
England  and  France  d?feat  Germany.  Why  Is  the  changing  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  an  entirely  different  matter  than  its  passage?  The 
original  bill  was  pas.sed  In  time  of  peace.  The  present  repeal  action 
Is  in  time  of  war.  The  original  bill  was  passed  long  before  the  sides 
of  the  present  conflict  were  chosen.  TTie  present  action  is  after- 
ward. Tlie  Important  difference  is  this:  The  original  bill  was  passed 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  neutrality,  while  the  repeal  is  being  con- 
sidered with  a  definite  purpose  of  taking  sides.  These  points  are 
beyond  dispute.  The  administration  wants  to  start  their  reasoning 
in  the  middle,  not  from  the  beginning.  The  premise  of  their  argu- 
ment is  wrong  If  their  premise  would  be  correct.  It  would  be 
neutral  for  us  to  change  the  act  every  time  it  would  help  the  side 
we  want  to  help  or  hurt  the  side  we  want  to  hurt  Just  so  long 
as  we  keep  the  terms  in  the  bill  identical  to  both  sides.  We  have 
a  right  to  amend  cur  own  law.  We  also  have  a  right  to  declare 
war  If  we  wish,  but  we  cannot  In  fairness  nor  honesty  say  the 
bill  Is  for  neutrality  when  we  know  its  purpose  is  to  help  one  side. 
Why  would  that  lead  to  our  Involvement  In  war? 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  to  Congress  made  a  statement 
that  is  indicative  of  the  reason  for  repeal.  He  said  that  we  could 
take  certain  sttps  "Just  short  of  war"  to  punish  certain  nations. 
If  we  are  going  to  a  place  "Just  short  of  war,"  can  anyone  dispute 
we  are  not  going  toward  war?  His  statement  should  be  read. 
Listen  to  the  President's  own  words: 
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"There  are  ntany  methods  short  of  war  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words  of  bringing  home  to  aggreseor  govern- 
ments the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people." 

Would  you  say  that  is  neutrality?  Does  it  not  say  that  this 
method  shall  be  directed  against  only  certain  types  of  nations?  Is 
!t  not  asking  our  Government  to  go  In  the  direction  of  war  hoping 
to  stop  short  of  actual  military  participation?  The  language  itself 
definitely  indicates  It  Is  not  neutral.  It  chooses  sides  and  takes  us 
to  a  place  "Just  short  of  war."  That  is  not  neutrality.  That  is  a 
policy  of  setting  up  ourselves  as  a  Judge  to  determine  the  conduct 
of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  to  determine  the  guilt, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  actions  affected  or  involved  us. 
From  where  did  we  get  the  authority  to  dictate  the  tjrpe  of  govern- 
ment for  every  .lation  of  the  world?  When  were  we  made  the 
censors  of  actions  of  all  governments?  We  have  heard  much  about 
mandates  from  the  voters.  The  very  issue  of  our  policing  the  world 
has  been  taken  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  time  after  time 
again  Those  mandates  are  not  to  involve  lis  In  the  wars  of  Europe. 
In  1936.  the  campaign  speeches  said.  We  gave  you  the  Neutrality 
Act.  an  act  for  peace. 

We  are  now  making  a  more  to  change  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  The  foreign  relations  of  our  country  have  been  on  two 
great  pillars^flrst.  President  George  Washington's  advice  acainst 
entanglements:  and.  second,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Wash- 
ington said  we  should  not  have  a  passionate  attachment  for 
one  nation  nor  antipathy  for  another.  He  advised  against  our  In- 
volvement In  the  quarrels  of  the  world.  He  asked  a  question  in 
his  Farewell  Address  that  1  repeat  tonight: 

"Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  oiii 
peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 

Some  may  try  to  brush  that  aside  by  saying  that  was  too  long 
ago.  that  conditions  have  changed.  I  admit  that  it  is  old.  I  admit 
that  conditions  do  change,  but  fundamental  principles  remain  the 
same.  Certain  rule>}  of  conduct  were  given  to  us  nearly  2.000  years 
ago.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  as  good  today  as  tliey  were  then. 
The  Golden  Rule  is  old  yet  excellent.  This  rule  of  conduct  between 
our  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  tried  and  found  good. 
It  has  met  the  standard  of  our  country's  long  experience. 

As  to  the  second  pillar — the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Many  persons  think 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  only  to  keeping  European  powers  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  It  has  another  part  that  says,  and  I 
quote  from  it: 

"Our  policy  In  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not 

to  Interfere  in  the  Identical  concerns  of  any  of  Its  powers. 

"In  the  wars  of  tlie  European  powers  In  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do." 

When  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the  international  judge  of  conduct 
for  the  world  we  are  violating  both  of  these  great  documenu  upon 
which  we  have  found  security  and  peace.  Why  does  It  lead  to  war 
for  us  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  government  Gemaany  has,  who  is 
right  and  who  Is  wrong  in  the  wars  eternally  being  fought  through- 
out the  world?  President  Washington  said  how  we  would  get  into 
war  If  we  interfered  in  the  conduct  of  other  nations.    He  said: 

"The  nation  prompted  by  HI  will  and  resentment  sometimes 
Impels  to  war  the  government  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of 
policy." 

Later  In  hts  address  he  said  that  "nations  adopt  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject."  and  that  peace  has  been  the  victim. 

Are  we  not  prompting  ill  will  and  resentment?  Are  we  not  forc- 
ing one  belligerent  to  hatred?  Seme  may  say  we  should  not  care 
whether  they  hate  us.  Why  should  we?  Because  It  makes  it  easier 
to  have  Incidents  cause  war  that  wtmld  not  do  so  If  we  maintained 
neutrality.  The  feeling  that  we  are  going  into  the  war  has  been 
related  time  after  time  in  the  press  reports  and  radio  dispatches 
from  foreign  countries.  In  today's  paper  a  press  dispatch  from 
Paris  says:  "French  wonder  why  we  aren't  fighting." 

I  desire  to  read  you  a  story  from  the  front  page  of  the  Windsor 
Dally  Star,  of  Windsor.  OnUrlo,  Canada.  I  quote  it:  "The  arms 
embargo  cUuse  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  repealed  for  a  starter 
and  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  In  the  war  along  about  the 
middle  of  January." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  In  repealing  the  arms  embargo?  We  are 
going  to  sell  instruments  of  death.  We  are  going  to  supply  the 
guns  and  ammimltlons  to  kill.  We  are  going  to  supply  the  bombers 
that  are  Just  as  deadly.  Just  as  terrible,  as  those  we  now  condemn. 
Will  not  our  bombers  kill  women  and  children  as  allied  bombers  did 
in  the  World  War?  Evidence  from  Germany  during  the  World  War 
Indicates  the  resentment  that  later  led  to  actions  based  on  hate  and 
prejudice  rather  than  on  reason.  Colonel  House,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Berlin  by  Prealdent  Wltoon,  wrote  the  President  on  May  2fl, 
1916.  about  this  feeling  of  blttemeea  because  of  our  munitions  trade. 
He  said: 

"The  blttemeea  <a  their  reeentment  toward  tis  for  this  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  It  seems  that  every  German  that  Is  being  killed  or 
wounded  la  being  killed  or  wounded  by  an  American  rifle,  bullet,  or 
shell." 

Were  we  not  tempting  Germany  to  retaliate?  Would  It  not  be 
the  same  today?  Germany  felt  we  had  become  the  arsenal  for 
Great  Brttaln  the  last  war.  They  felt  we  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  They  felt  they  could  lose  nothing  by  direct  action.  They 
took  that  action,  and  we  went  to  war.  A  German  general.  General 
Faikebhayn.  wrote  to  Bethmann-Hollweg  during  the  dlscuaslon  of 
ttM  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  the  fc^owli^  letter: 


"So  far  as  this  submarine  situation  Is  concerned.  America's  step 
from  the  secret  war  in  which  it  has  long  been  engaged  against  us 
to  an  openly  declared  hostility  can  effect  no  charge" 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  correctness  of  his  statement  about  secret 
war,  but  It  does  show  the  resentment  and  the  retaliation  that 
plunged  us  Into  the  war 

Why  Is  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  a  step  to  war?  They  say  we 
are  going  to  repeal  it  to  help  the  so-called  democracies.  Are  we 
going  to  help  the  democracies  only  to  the  extent  of  their  cash?  Is 
cur  Interest  in  their  victory  only  valid  as  long  as  they  can  buy  cur 
goods?  Are  we  Interested  In  democracy  Just  so  long  as  It  makes  us 
a  profit?  Or.  If  the  tide  of  battle  turns  against  England  and 
France,  will  we  feel  duty  bound  to  contribute  more?  Shall  we 
not  develop  our  Interest  in  the  outcome  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
will  extend  credit  ar.d  then,  if  It  Is  necessary-,  .^end  soldiers?  If  we 
must  crush  Hitler  as  some  say.  and  cur  arms  .«ale«>  cannot  accompll.'h 
the  crushing,  how  much  further  will  we  go?  History  tells  us  how 
far  all  other  nations  have  gone.  When  a  nation  becomes  emotlon- 
tdly  and  economically  tied  with  one  belligerent,  you  will  find  the 
Interest  does  not  stop  with  supplies.  It  Is  always  followed  by  money 
and  men.  Nobody  can  N»y  that  we  are  not  taking  an  economic  step 
In  the  war.  Nobody  can  deny  we  are  to  get  profit  from  the  sale  of 
war  supplies,  because  the  war  profiteers  never  fall  to  see  that 
happens  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  cfaclal  historian  for  Woodrow 
Wilson,  expressed  the  economic  path  to  war.    He  said: 

"However  we  may  repudiate  the  motive,  the  Intricate  bu.^lness 
connections  with  the  Allies,  developed  during  1914.  1915,  1916  until 
the  very  economic  life  of  the  country  rested  upon  the  munitions 
traffic — BtimulPted  the  powerful  Interest  In  the  victory  cf  the  Allies. ' 

That  interest  was  followed  by  money,  money  that  was  never 
repaid  and  then  followed  by  men,  men  that  never  returned. 

Why  is  the  arms  embargo  a  step  toward  war?  Take  a  combination 
of  all  the.«e  factors  and  see  why.  Let  me  review  them  briefly :  We 
are  taking  sides  to  punish  cne  group  of  belligerents  in  a  process 
Just  short  cr  war.  We  are  selling  munitions  to  kill,  malm,  and 
destroy,  arciistng  bitterness,  and  hatred,  all  inscribed  with  an 
R.  S.  V.  P.  We  are  becoming  economically  Interested  In  the  continua- 
tion and  outcome  of  the  war.  We  arc  emotionally  lined  up  on  one 
Side.  Any  one  of  these  would  lead  to  dang  tous  Involvement.  A 
combination  of  these  may  take  us  to  a  place  just  short  of  war  or 
It  may  take  us  clear  into  the  war  •  •  •  Congress  takes  the  fir.st 
step  if  it  repeal's  the  arms  embargo.  The  American  soldiers  wiU 
take  the  last.  Tliey  will  go  to  the  battlefields  to  die  and  then  we 
may  find  this  war  is  a  duplication  of  the  last,  and  the  cne  befcre 
that.  It  Is  juBt  one,  yes.  Just  one  of  the  ever-occurring  wars  of 
Europe,  all  with  the  beautiful  thought  of  an  Ideal  for  the  soldiers 
but  one  ended  around  a  conference  table  where  no  Ideals  exist 
The  soldltrs  will  die  thinking  they  are  fiehting  for  democracy  but 
their  survivors  will  know  different.  They  will  die  for  right,  to 
find  the  diplomats  are  interested  in  power.  Thev  will  die  to  stop 
a  madman,  to  find  not  cne  madman  but  many.  They  will  find  war 
does  not  correct  the  conditions  that  cause  dictators  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  America  realizes  before  it  Is  too  late  Let  us  remem- 
ber the  path  to  war  Let  us  not  take  that  first  step,  a  step  toward 
death,  destruction,  and  depression. 

Mr.  President,  preceding  the  special  session.  I  had  ex- 
pressed much  concern  over  the  interventionist  foreign  policy 
My  speech  of  April  22.  1929,  follows: 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    rOREICN    POLICT 

"I  don't  want  to  get  poison  gas  In  my  lungs.  I  dont  want  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  in  my  storaach.  I  dont  want  my  legs  riddled 
by  machine-gun  bullets.  I  don't  want  maggots  crawling  In  my 
brains  that  have  been  laid  open  by  a  splinter  from  an  aerial  bomb 
I  don't  want  to  die." 

"These  words  of  a  young  Kansas  editor  are  the  words  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  young  brave,  patriotic  Americans  They  do 
not  see  why  we  should  get  into  this  Insane  war  game 

I  want  to  give  you  the  words  of  this  yotmg  man:  "I  am  37  and 
want  to  live.  I  hate  those  who  have  brought  the  United  Stales 
closer  to  war  today  than  It  was  In  1915.  I  wasn't  old  enriugh  to 
fight  then,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  watch  the  war  hysteria  being 
aroused  until  it  tempted  the  United  States  into  a  ruthless  struEKle 
for  power  in  Europe.  And  I  was  old  enough  to  see  what  it  cost 
then  and  since. 

"That's  why  I  hate  those  who  today  are  deliberately  stirring  emo- 

Z?^.i°  'w?'?  °'  .°"^  ^'^^  °'  »nother  m  that  bloody  European 
conflict  which  again  Is  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out  of  councU 
chambers  and  onto  battlefields.  Officials  of  our  Government  who 
already  have  taken  sentimental  sides,  members  of  Communist  and 
Fascist  organizations  alike,  those  with  munitions  to  sell  open  and 
seCTet  agents  of  other  nations,  professional  busj-bodles,  and  aU 
I  damn  alllly^  country  who  have  been  knowingly  rousing  passions. 

••These  passion  rousers  have  done  their  work  well.  There  are  tena 
«  thousands  whose  dreams  tonight  will  be  filled  with  grav-clad 
«l  ^^♦l^'^'^Jr^  1^*"  through  Canada  to  spread  desolation  In  their 
flvin-  r^I  «^^^*,  ♦L^'''',  T'^^  bombing  planes  and  with  battleships 
•IviL  K  ^*°J  ^^f  '■**'"^  ^^  shelling  the  whole  west  coast  In 
r«  ^f  Hv  ^^y  ^^^'  ^^^^  *^"^»  °'  ^°^^Sn  powers  are  about 
to  poison  the  water  they  drink  or  are  busy  raising  armies  of 
hyphenated  citizens   which   very  soon   will    ravish   thel?  Xs  and 

Tk^  ff"  ?"^  T**'^  ^^^"^  »^*^'  "^^y  a""*?  almost  ripe  again  for 
that  old  catch  phrase,  'making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.'  These 
1  do  not  hate,  I  pity. 
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"Because  there  are  so  many  with  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  am 
personally  afraid.  I  fear  their  emotions  have  betrayed  them  so  far 
there  is  no  turning  back.  If  that  lan't  true,  there  is  only  one  thhig 
that  will  save  them  and  me.  One  thing  alone  can  stop  all  of  us 
from  repeating  even  more  tragically  the  tragic  mistake  of  1917. 
That  Is  some  rational  thinking." 

Yes,  America  needs  rational  thinking  about  our  foreign  policy. 
We  are  not  In  war.  now.  We  have  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
But  the  very  day  the  declaration  of  war  is  made,  that  freedom  will 
vanish.  We  can  speak,  now.  That  shall  be  the  voice  of  peace.  We 
win  contribute  to  peace  by  facing  the  issue  with  calm  Judgment. 
We  will  contribute  to  war  by  facing  the  issue  with  emotional 
hysteria. 

The  entire  formation  and  background  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  should  be  known. 

The  leaders  of  the  administration's  foreign  policy  were  almost 
unanimous  In  their  belief  of  active  participation  In  European  af- 
fairs through  our  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations.  Their  back- 
groimd  Is  one  of  belief  in  our  active  intervention  in  foreign  affairs. 
President  Roosevelt  was  active  in  the  movement  to  have  us  l)ecome 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  a  speech  at  Chicago  he  called  for  our  participation  in  a  policy 
of  quarantine.  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  his  policy 
since  then  has  been  one  of  Intervention  in  European  affairs.  He 
recently  advocated  such  a  policy.  That  intervention  has  been 
called  a  parallel  policy  by  some.  British  spokesmen  have  told  of 
that  policy  with  the  United  States.  As  Anthony  Eden  is  quoted  as 
telling  Parliament,  "We  are  constantly  and  dally  In  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  taken  either  parallel  or  similar  action,  and  that  in 
Itself  Is  an  Indication  of  the  closeness  of  such  collaboration." 

The  FYench  Government  spokesmen  are  overthankful  in  their 
praise.  As  Guy  La  Chambre,  French  Air  Minister,  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  great  American 
democracy  and  Its  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  for  the  way  they  have 
shown  they  are  thinking  of  only  one  thing  in  this  matter — how  best 
to  serve  France." 

War  Is  a  gradual  process.  The  declaration  of  war  is  one  of  the 
last  incidents  in  the  chain  of  affairs.  As  President  Roosevelt  said 
In  1936: 

"At  this  late  date  with  the  wisdom  which  Is  so  easy  after  the 
event,  we  find  It  possible  to  trace  the  tragic  series  of  small  deci- 
sions which  led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  In  1914  and  eventually 
engulfed  us  and  many  other  nations.  We  can  keep  out  of  war  If 
those  who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  the  small  decisions  of 
each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war,  and  If.  at  the  same  time,  they 
possess  the  courage  to  say  'no'  to  those  who  selfishly  and  unwisely 
would  let  us  go  to  war  " 

It  was  the  small  decisions  which  led  to  the  Great  War  of  1914  that 
eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other  nations.  It  will  be  the  small 
decisions  of  each  day  that  will  lead  us  Into  another  war  If  we  are 
not  careful.  Let  us  weigh  those  decisions  carefully  and  let  us  have 
the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  those  who  would  selfishly  or  unwisely 
let  us  get  Into  war. 

Shall  we  be  Involved?  Shall  our  own  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and 
neighbors  be  sent  to  the  battlefields?  Those  questions  are  being 
decided  by  those  decisions. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  take  part  to  save  the  democracies,  that 
democracies  are  in  danger.  They  are  in  danger  not  from  staying 
out  of  war  but  by  participation  In  the  suicidal  mass  destruction. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  individuals  say  we  cannot  keep  out 
once  it  start-s?  We  can  If  we  have  a  sound  foreign  policy.  If  that 
policy  Is  unsound  in  that  it  Involves  us  through  secret  alliances  or 
understood  agreements,  we  will  be  involved.  If  we  mind  our  busi- 
ness, we  can  stay  out.  By  staying  out  we  will  do  more  to  help  the 
cause  of  democracy  than  by  participation. 

We  'Will  be  Involved  if  we  try  to  save  the  faces  of  those  who  have 
blundered.  But  I,  for  one,  believe  it  more  Important  to  save  the 
faces  of  the  young  men  of  America  than  it  is  to  save  the  face  of  a 
social  tea  hound  who  has  contributed  enough  money  to  the  party 
to  be  rewarded  by  becoming  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  save  the  democracies  and  stop  the 
dictators.  To  sell  something  one  must  be  approached  through  his 
likes.  Propaganda  has  been  at  work  to  sell  that  idea.  America 
believes  in  democracy.  Every  lover  of  our  form  of  government 
opposes  dictatorships.  America  believes  in  freedom.  America  up- 
holds the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  one's  conscience  dictates.  'When  the  dictators  deprived  the 
citizens  of  their  countries  of  these  rights,  they  alienated  the  people 
of  this  country.  Persecution  cannot  be  upheld  by  any  sound- 
thinking  Individual.  The  aggressive  grabs  of  today  are  wrong.  Just 
as  WTong  as  the  aggressive  grabs  and  persecutions  shown  in  the  wars 
waeed  by  England  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

This  Sir  Galahad  policy  of  saving  the  world  sounds  nice.  They 
make  It  appear  that  the  Issue  is  right  against  wrong;  the  peace 
loving  against  the  war  makers;  the  democracies  against  the  dictators. 
This  gooa-soundlng  policy  has  been  used  many  times  In  the  past 
and  will  be  u.sed  many  times  In  the  future.  The  sides  change  as 
we  study  the  history  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  using  it  today. 
yet  they  ask  us  to  forget  the  Boer  War.  the  barbarities  In  India,  and 
many  more  of  their  territorial  conquests.  Shall  we  be  a  party  to  a 
fight  over  colonial  Imperialism?  We  did  not  stop  aggression  In  the 
last  war  We  will  not  stop  It  in  the  next  one.  Now.  let  us  check 
the  statement  that  we  must  save  the  democracies.  What  democ- 
racies? Would  you  call  the  monarchy  of  England  a  democracy?  Is 
France,  with  Daladier's  dictatorial  powers,  a  democracy?  Is  Soviet 
Russia,  with  its  communistic  dictatorship  of  Stalin,  a  democracy? 


Where  are  these  democracies  we  are  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  our 
brothers  to  protect?  Why  are  we  told  that  in  face  of  facts?  Because 
in  the  passion  rousing,  in  the  emotional  hysteria,  they  feel  it  a  good 
point  to  use  to  involve  us  In  a  war  to  help  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire. 

Has  It  been  so  long  that  we  have  forgotten  the  story  of  our  In- 
volvement in  the  last  World  War?  Remember  the  story  of  how  we 
were  going  to  Europe  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?  In- 
stead of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  we  have  dlctatorahlpa. 
Thousands  who  He  burled  in  Flanders  Fields  thought  that  they  were 
participating  In  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  Yet  there  has  been  an  almost 
continuous  battlefield.  Out  of  the  last  World  War  came  many  of 
the  troubles  of  today.  Out  of  the  next  war  will  come  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty,  the  downfall  of  democracy,  and  the  greatest  threat 
to  civilization. 

Warfare  is  not  a  new  thing  for  the  counfrlea  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  an  almost  continuing  fight.  Check  through  the  history  of 
Europe  for  the  past  250  years  and  you  will  not  find  more  than  a  score 
of  years  at  one  time  when  peace  existed  In  that  continent.  England, 
not  counting  native  uprisings,  not  counting  acts  without  formal 
declarations  of  war,  not  counting  colonial  expeditions,  has  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  conflict.  Once  you  will  find  that  the  now  called 
peace-loving  England  had  peace  for  less  than  20  years.  England  says 
we  must  help  stop  the  aggressors  now.  We  must  quarantine  them. 
We  must  encircle  them.  Yet  the  history  of  that  country  shows  the 
most  flagrant  use  of  aggression  to  acquire  territory  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

We  can  speak  now.  We  can  contribute  our  part  to  peace.  A  great 
contribution  for  peace  will  be  the  voice  of  the  American  people.  That 
voice  can  be  a  voice  of  peace,  not  war.  How  can  you  express  your- 
self? You  can  express  yourself  by  v*rriting  your  Senator  demanding 
that  he  oppose  our  being  entangled  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  If  you 
v/ait  and  let  someone  else  do  that.  It  miay  be  too  late.  You  and  your 
fellow  citizens  who  oppose  sending  our  iKjys  to  fight  on  European 
soil  speak  now  through  your  representatives  in  Washington.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  once  said  in  a  speech  on  foreign  affairs  that  the  vital 
question  was  public  opinion.  Let's  make  that  public  opinion 
overwhelming  for  peace. 

Study  the  past  and  you  will  find  that  every  time  the  domestic 
problems  become  too  bad  to  talk  about  we  are  given  another  war 
scare.  We  hear  little  of  the  tragic  unemployment  problem  because 
we  are  supposed  to  talk  of  war.  We  hear  little  of  domestic  difficulties 
because  we  are  supposed  to  be  talking  of  the  actions  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  That  is  clever,  but  such  cleverness  may  be  part  of  these 
small  decisions  which  lead  us  into  war. 

These  men  who  are  creating  the  war  spirit  in  America  will  not  do 
the  fighting.  They  will  sit  behind  the  desks  telling  the  soldiers  how 
to  win  the  war.  They  will  be  In  the  nice,  comfortable,  air-conditioned 
Capitol,  drawing  $10,000  a  year,  passing  laws  to  tighten  the  dicta- 
torial powers  in  order  that  victory  might  be  achieved.  The  fighting 
will  be  done  by  those  who  had  no  part  in  taking  us  into  the  conflict. 
These  men  who  are  doing  the  shouting  for  our  intervention  in  the 
European  mess  will  continue  to  do  the  shouting  after  the  war  starts. 
Yes;  they  will  be  shouting  because  they  will  not  be  close  enough  to 
the  battlefront  to  be  heard  without  loud  shouting.  They  will  be  far 
removed  from  any  danger  of  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  They  want 
to  save  the  democracies,  but  they  want  someone  else  besides  them- 
selves to  do  the  saving. 

The  true  patriot  wants  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  not  put  us  In.  Those 
who  contribute  their  bit  to  keep  us  out  of  Europe  are  the  ones  who 
are  true  patriots. 

The  American  youth  does  not  want  poison  gas  In  his  lungs.  He 
doesn't  want  shrapnel  In  his  stomach.  He  doesn't  want  his  legs 
riddled  with  machine  gun  bullets.  He  doesn't  want  his  head  torn 
off  by  a  bomb.  He  doesn't  want  to  die.  He  wants  to  make  America 
a  better  land  In  which  to  live.  The  American  youth  believes  in  ade- 
quate national  defense,  but  he  wants  It  to  be  a  defense.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  sent  to  a  European  battlefield  because  of  our  blundering, 
meddling  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  with  well-financed  propaganda  and  official 
pressure  the  drive  for  war  increased  in  1940.  That  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  special  session.  But  I  have  taken  my  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  our  involvement.  Certain  speeches  about 
this  dangerous  path  follow : 

(Speech  of  Senator  Holt,  June  1,  1940) 

No  one  likes  to  be  a  sucker,  but  it  Is  far  worse  to  be  a  sucker  after 
one  has  been  told  how  he  Is  to  be  fooled. 

We  were  told  how  we  were  to  be  propagandized  for  our  participa- 
tion In  war  and  the  blue  print  Is  being  followed. 

There  is  no  need  for  pussyfooting  In  this  crisis.  Patriotism  calls 
for  plain  talk.  There  is  a  drive  to  take  us  into  the  European  war. 
The  original  moves  were  secret,  but  now  It  Is  too  plain  to  hide.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  propaganda  directors  are  surprised  at  the 
rapid  change  in  sentiment.  However,  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
there  has  been  such  a  change  of  sentiment  as  the  papers,  lecturers. 
Government  officials,  and  radio  commentators  Indicate.  I  know 
there  has  been  some  change,  but  as  yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  arc  not  willing  to  get  Into  this  war.  The  situation 
U  that  some  of  the  timid  have  gotten  brave.  They  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  quoted  in  the  newspapers.  Seme  speakers  who  desire 
our  participation  even  though  they  have  not  as  yet  gone  far  enough 
to  say  so  openly  were  the  same  individuals  who  were  quietly  talking 
in  the  club  rooms  and  to  their  friends  abcut  how  the  isolation  senti- 
ment was  breaking  down.    They  did  so  on  the  quiet  before  but  now 
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th«y  are  doing  so  from  th«  lecture  platforms  and  before  luncheon 
clubs.  Oovernment  offlcials  have  shaded  their  words  to  a  more 
active  Intervention  in  the  conflict.  They  are  playing  safe  by  wanting 
to  get  Into  thla  war  only  part  of  the  way. 

These  are  the  same  Individuals  who  asked  for  the  amending  of 
the  neutrality  law  In  order  that  we  would  remain  neutral,  or  that 
Is  what  they  said.  Some  of  us  said  then  that  they  were  not  Inter- 
ested In  amending  the  bill  to  be  neutral  but  that  It  was  a  guise  to 
get  part  way  in.  Now  they  want  to  get  a  little  further.  Tomorrow 
they  will  want  a  declaration  of  war. 

With  all  of  this  organized  move,  the  cause  of  peace  Is  not  lost. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  will  remain  calm  and  not  be  swept  off 
their  feet,  we  will  stay  out.  The  great  danger  In  this  battle  for 
peace  la  that  those  who  want  to  stay  out  are  not  organized,  while 
those  who  are  pressing  for  our  entrance  are  not  only  organized  but 
organized  well.  Those  who  want  to  stay  out  are  not  financed,  but 
those  who  want  to  get  us  In  are  not  only  financed  but  financed  well. 
Certain  newspapers  are  active  for  intervention  In  the  war.  Did  you 
ever  check  the  background,  the  former  employment,  the  record  of 
some  of  these  well-known  "impartial"  commentators?  It  will  not 
only  be  Interesting  but  startling. 

What  did  I  mean  when  I  said,  "We  were  told  we  were  to  be 
propagandized"?     Let  me  explain. 

I  shall  quote  from  an  English  authority.  Sidney  Rogerson,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  this  subject,  not  for  American  consumption  but  as 
a  part  of  a  series  for  Kngland. 

Let  me  quote:  "Our  main  plank  (of  propaganda)  will  be  the  old 
democratic  one."  Now.  jiist  think  a  moment  of  the  speeches  you 
have  heard  about  this  war.  think  of  the  articles  you  have  read,  and 
you  will  Immediately  see  the  main  plank  was  Just  that.  Recall  how 
the  king,  a  monarch,  talks  about  democracy  as  his  speech  comes  to 
American  homes  by  way  of  radio?  Remember  how  the  sirs,  lords, 
dukea.  and  others  appeal  for  us  to  help  democracy? 
'  Let  me  quote  again:  "We  shall  as  before  send  over  our  leading 
literary  lights  and  other  men  with  names  well  known  in  the  United 
Statas  to  put  ova  point  of  view  over  the  dinner  table."  Recall  the 
Tlslt  of  Duff  Cooper,  hla  lectures  at  good-sized  fees  over  the  country, 
and  how  he  assured  us  that  he  was  not  interested  in  getting  us  In. 
Today  he  is  directing  the  ministry  of  propaganda.  His  visit  to  our 
country  was  good  experience  for  him  as  to  the  propaganda  to  be 
used.  Others,  such  as  Anthony  Eden,  the  King  and  Queen,  to  cite 
a  couple,  are  easily  remembered.  The  English  Embassy  has  held  such 
a  party,  and  as  a  Washington  newspaper  states — and  I  quote :  "Sub- 
scribers for  last  evening's  benefit  were  carefully  chosen  before  being 
Invited  to  pay  their  $10" — and  so  they  were.  Leaders  in  our  public 
life  were  there  to  get  a  good  dose  of  war  propaganda,  sugar-coated 
with  tea  and  music. 

Again  quoting  from  the  propaganda  plan :  "We  should  exploit  the 
views  and  experiences  of  American  nationals  who  might  be  serving 
In  otir  forces  ot  those  of  our  Allies.  We  should  make  much  of  them. 
decorate  them,  single  them  out  for  mention  In  dispatches,  and  in 
the  preaa,  and  uae  their  stories  as  propaganda  material  to  their  own 
people." 

May  I  recall  for  you  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  service  of 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  who  advocates  our  more  active  intervention? 
Others  could  be  mentioned,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

Remember  the  storlee  of  Anne  Morgan,  the  sister  of  the  inter- 
national J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  who  made  millions  out  of  the  last 
war?     Recall  her  stories  of  atrocities? 

This  is  the  same  Miss  Morgan  who  came  to  Washington  and  held 
a  dinner  at  a  most  fashionable  Washington  hotel,  serving  a  French 
peasant  menu.  A  society  coltimn  said — and  I  quote:  "A  wave  of 
enthusiasm  to  help  fighting  democracies  in  general,  and  Prance  in 
particular,  rippled  through  the  crowded  room.  •  •  •  Many  in 
the  gathering  recalled  in  whispered  comments  that  similar  meetings 
were  the  order  of  the  day  In  the  last  war  when  Miss  Morgan's  Com- 
mittee of  Civilians  for  the  Prcnch  Wounded  was  working  at  top 
■peed,  and  afterward  when  her  Committee  for  Devastated  France 
began  Its  work." 

Tou  sea  that  Mlas  Morgan — and  again  I  note  she  Is  the  sister  of 
the  banker,  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  who  made  millions  out  of  the  last 
war — Is  not  new  at  the  game  of  drumming  up  war  spirit;  and  may 
I  add  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  Washington  scene,  the  tise  of 
social  activities  for  propaganda  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
getting  to  what  the  propagandists  call  "the  proper  people." 

I  quote  again  on  the  blueprint  of  our  being  made  suckers,  news- 
reel  men  "shotild  be  the  first  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  pictures  of  air 
raids  In  order  that  a  proper  volume  of  pictorial  horror  will  be  avail- 
able in  one  of  the  few  great  countries  where  atrocity  propaganda 
will  still  be  operative." 

We  have  been  saturated  with  this  type  of  pictures.  People  will 
gasp  when  they  see  the  pictures  and  say,  "Isn't  It  terrible?"  No  one 
questions  how  terrible,  but  we  should  think  clear  through  to  know 
that  our  entrance  Into  the  war  shall  give  us  the  experience  of 
realizing  that  our  own  sons,  husbands,  and  friends  would  be  in  just 
such  a  terrible  scene  If  tbey  get  swept  from  their  sound,  common 
Judgment  of  staying  out  of  this  war. 

^>eaklng  of  propaganda  In  the  last  war,  may  I  quote  from  a  noted 
authority: 

"Tlie  great  succesa  of  British  propaganda  In  the  United  States 
should  not  be  attributed  to  a  professional  group  of  propagandists 
but  to  native  American  volunteer  propagandists.  Once  these  na- 
tives had  acquired  the  correct  frame  of  mind,  tbey  were  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

Again  the  same  course  Is  being  pursued.  We  are  seeing  American 
•odetlea,  under  all  tjpea  of  titles,  moving  for  our  more  active  par- 
ticipation.   Tbey  are  not  advocating  sending  the  bojrs  over — not  yet. 


On  this  "not  yet "  depends  the  life  of  your  son.  May  I  quote  from  a 
well-known  playwright  who  has  become  a  propagandist  for  our 
participation,  a  playwright  whose  background  is  worth  investigat- 
ing. He  said:  "We  mu.st  go  to  the  Allies  aid  with  all  the  power 
that  we  can  command.  We  cannot  send  an  army  now. '  His  only 
qualification  of  sending  an  army  was  that  it  would  not  be  sent  now. 
but  the  future  would  mean — and  his  statement  definitely  indicates 
that  It  would  mean — sending  the  twys  later. 

Just  think  this  proposition  through.  They  advocate  sending  our 
planes,  our  guns,  our  material — even  thou.^h  they  ..say  we  are  not 
prepared  ourselves  and  that  we  could  not  defend  ourselves — to  the 
battlefields  for  the  cause.  If  the  material  will  not  win  the  war.  is  it 
not  only  expected  but  natural  to  suppose  that  we  would  be  enough 
Interested  in  the  cause  to  send  the  boys  If  they  are  needed,  if  the 
n'.aterlal  wouldn't  be  enough  to  win?  Just  common  sense  will 
prove  to  anyone  that  if  we  take  this  step  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  boys  are  sent  to  man  the  planes  and  the  guns.  E>on't  be  fooled, 
America. 

In  the  last  war  it  was  stated,  and  I  quote:  "It  was  in  the  group 
known  as  intellectuals  that  the  best  Iwdy  of  propagandists  were 
enlisted."  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  certain  Englishmen  over  to.  and 
I  quote,  "to  meet  people,  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
universities."  Again  that  course  is  being  used,  and  many  of  our 
ccllege  and  university  presidents  and  professors  are  native  volun- 
teer propagandists  for  our  entrance  In  the  war.  They  will  advocate 
sending  students  to  their  death  while  they  remain  as  brain  trusters 
to  tell  us  how  to  win  the  war. 

Do  not  think  of  this  war  as  something  far  away.  Just  get  in 
mind  arid  keep  it  there,  that  we  are  closer  to  war  today  than  we 
were  in  1916.  Certain  Government  officials,  yes.  very  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  who  are  saying  we  are  not  close  to  war  are  lulling 
you  into  false  security.  Your  boy  will  be  called  to  have  his  head 
blown  off  on  the  battlefield  or  maybe  Just  a  leg  or  an  arm.  to  have 
hla  lungs  filled  with  poison  gas  to  cough  the  rest  of  his  life,  or 
maybe  he  will  come  home  to  you  a  shel  1 -shocked  wreck,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  same  drive  to  war  that  our  country  has  experienced  in  the 
last  6  months.  America  cries  out  for  the  administration  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  own  country  such  as  unemployment,  yet  these 
are  neglected  while  all  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  international 
schemes  of  those  who  have  failed  In  our  own  problems.  I  am  not 
pro-German  nor  pro-English  nor  pro-anythlng  except  pro-Ameri- 
can. I  believe  in  a  strong  national  defense,  but  I  am  tired  of  this 
hypocrisy  of  preaching  peace  while  taking  us  Into  the  war  I  call 
for  my  country  to  awaken  to  the  danger  of  those  who  call  for  peace 
while  their  actions  mean  war. 

Our  young  men  want  to  live  to  make  our  country  a  better  place 
for  future  generations — through  peace. 

{Speech  of  Senator  Holt.  June  10,  1940) 

Do  you  want  this  country  to  go  to  war?  If  you  do  not.  you  had 
better  get  busy.  The  drive  to  take  us  in  is  under  way.  not  under  lt« 
real  representation  but  through  subterfuge.  Whether  we  go  into 
this  war  directly  or  by  any  other  means,  the  ultimate  cost  to  you 
In  the  killing  of  your  sons  will  be  the  same  Whether  we  slip  In. 
walk  in.  or  are  pushed  in.  the  penalty  is  the  same — the  death  of  the 
finest  American  youth.  Some  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  determined  to 
prevent  our  country  from  getting  into  this  war.  We  do  not  want 
to  get  into  It  through  the  front,  back,  or  side  door  We  want  to 
call  a  stop  to  this  hypocrisy  of  preaching  peace  while  leading  us  to 
war.     We  believe  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  in  a  radio  speech,  and  I  quote: 

"Your  Government  has  no  information  which  it  has  any  thought 
of  withholding  from  you." 

Not  only  are  the  people  having  matters  withheld  from  them,  but 
the  same  prohibition  is  against  certain  Members  of  Congress  Thc^e 
matters  kept  secret  are  not  about  national  defense.  They  are  mat- 
ters of  public  policy.  A  War  Industries  Board  report  has  been  kept 
away  from  Congress  by  the  President  hlm.~elf.  Conferences  at  the 
White  House,  which  would  shock  you,  have  been  held  under  secrecy. 

I  am  one  who  believes  the  fellows  who  have  to  do  the  dying 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  know  why  they  are  called  upon  to  give  up 
their  lives 

I  desire  to  make  my  position  clear.  I  want  every  move  of  treason 
or  disloyalty  to  my  country  exposed  and  punished.  I  want  to  bring 
out  in  the  ^pen  every  enemy  Let  us,  as  I  have  said  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  In  dozens  of  speeches  elsewhere,  expose  all  of 
these  forces,  be  they  German.  Rxisslan.  English,  or  any  other  nation. 
Trojan  horses  are  not  confined  to  one  set  of  belligerents  Let  us 
bring  out  to  the  light  the  Nazi  agent,  but  do  not  let  ub  at  the  same 
time  wink  at  the  English  agent.  Anyone  who  Is  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  my  country  is  an  enemy  and  should  be  pun- 
ished. So  is  an  English  propagandist  who  Is  trying  to  get  my 
country  to  sacrifice  our  soldiers  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  He  Is 
an  enemy  that  should  be  punished.  Why  has  the  investigation  of 
foreign  propaganda  by  a  Senate  committee  been  held  up  under  ad- 
ministration pressure  since  last  fall?  I  have  voted  and  supported 
every  effort  to  stop  and  punish  treason  or  any  attack  on  my  country 
I  have  not  been  a  late  convert  to  this  course.  When  I  attacked 
these  termites  who  are  boring  from  within,  some  ves  many  who 
are  now  generating  hysteria  talking  about  "fifth  columnlsis"'  were 
defending  these  influences  that  started  these  same  individuals. 
These  foreign  Influences  were  coddled  by  officials  of  our  own 
Oovernment.  and  their  Influence  was  courted.  Today  they  have 
broken  their  alliance.    You  can  answer  why. 

I  support  a  strong,  adequate  national  defense.  May  I  add  that  a 
strong,  national  defense  is  not  alone  in  ships,  airplanes,  and  tanks. 
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but  alao  in  the  getting  of  our  own  house  In  order.  A  debt -ridden 
country,  millions  of  unemploy<ed,  agricultural  bankruptcy,  and  un- 
certain economic  structure  do  not  aid  in  having  a  strong  national 
defense.  Neither  does  It  do  our  national  defense  good  to  send  away 
the  Implements  of  war  which  we  need  here.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  are  woefully  unprepared,  yet.  tbeee  same  Individuals  want  us 
to  dispose  of  the  very  implements  necessary  for  prepiu^dness  here. 
An  airplane  half  done — half  finished,  will  not  stop  an  Invader.  A 
strong  national  defense  will  protect  ua  here  but  it  will  not  keep  us 
out  of  foreign  wars  if  we  allow  oursdvea  to  go  there.  Let  us  defend 
the  Monroe  I>x?trlne  which  says  •*no"  to  foreign  Invasion  of  the 
American  Hexnlspbere  and  whldi  also  says  "no"  to  our  Involvement 
In  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

I  regret  to  say  there  baa  been  some  progress  made  toward  getting 
us  mto  this  terrible,  ghastly  war,  not  as  m\x:h  as  financially  In- 
volved newspapers,  controlled  radio  commentators  who  call  them- 
selves "impartial."  or  some  Jingoistic  Government  officials  Indicate, 
tmt  In  all  candor,  I  must  say  some  progress  has  l)een  made,  and  I 
hate  to  use  the  word  progress  because  that  means  advancement  and 
war  Is  advancement  to  nothing  but  poverty,  disaster,  and  death. 

This  very  momtog  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  to  see  where  certain 
so-called  leaders  were  advocating  a  declaration  of  war.  Last  night, 
on  this  network.  I  heard  another  Jlngolst.  if  there  ever  was  one, 
advocate  going  to  war.  They  use  the  term  "we"  when  they  say 
"we  should  save  civilization"  but  they  do  not  mean  we.  they  niean 
you.  Tbey  will  not  go.  Any  man  who  advocates  our  entrance  Into 
this  war  and  who  does  not  enlist  now  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  Is 
a  cowardly  traitor  to  his  country.  If  the  danger  Is  what  they  say 
and  the  cauae  Is  what  they  preach,  they  should  have  the  courage  to 
offer  their  lives  to  the  machines  c^  death  rather  than  si'.tlng  back, 
asking  the  sacrlfloe  of  the  young  fellows  who  want  none  of  this  war. 
Whose  mterest  is  in  a  better  country  here.  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  armchair  patriots  who  want  yoxir  son  to  be  killed  while  they 
tell  him  bow  to  win  the  war.  These  are  the  dangerous  traitors  who 
should  be  exposed  They  are  the  "fifth  column"  warmongers  who 
are  the  ones  who  would  destroy  our  country. 

After  the  World  War,  years  after  the  boys  had  been  killed  In 
Prance  during  that  conflict,  after  the  Iwys  had  been  shell  shocked, 
a  memorandum  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  was  made  public.  He 
said,  and  I  quote,  "The  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  defer  action 
until  a  gradual  process  of  education  and  enlightenment  was  accom- 
plished "    Thl«  was  in  1915.  2  years  before  our  entrance  in  war. 

Plans  were  being  made  then,  as  he  said,  to  "educate  and  enlighten" 
the  people.  For  what?  To  get  us  In  the  war  I  feel  the  same 
process  is  now  at  work  in  this  country.  Just  like  the  Lansing  memo- 
randum, we  will  not  know  about  It  before  the  war.  but  after  the 
boys  are  killed  on  the  battlefield,  after  they  come  home  crippled  and 
wounded  for  life,  then  we  will  find  the  true  story.  America,  may  I 
ask  you — yes;  may  I  beg  you — to  get  busy?  Let  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  war  R>eet  these  "fifth  column"  Interventionists  who  are 
organized  to  get  us  in.  How?  Contact  your  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors immediately  and  tell  them  that  you  want  none  of  this  war. 
Don't  sit  back  and  expect  others  to  do  It.  Your  duty  is  calling, 
that  is.  if  you  want  to  keep  this  country  at  peace. 

Shall  we  find  after  the  destruction  has  been  done  that  Bill  Bullitt, 
our  Ambasciador  to  France,  had  given  certain  commitments  about 
our  involvement?  Ren»ember  the  story  of  Ambassador  Page,  who 
was  the  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  London  before  the 
last  World  War?  We  found  out.  but  too  late;  too  late  to  save  the 
thousands  of  your  dear  ones  who  thought  tbey  were  dying  for  a 
great  ideal,  that  of  making  this  a  better  world  in  which  you  could 
live.  They  were  patriots,  those  boys  who  died  But  we  know  the 
Ideals  for  which  they  gave  the  supreme  sacrifice  were  thrown  out 
the  window  by  the  same  diplomatic  schemes  that  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be  in  effect  in  Europe. 

President  Roosevelt,  speaking  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y..  in  a  si>eech 
made  before  the  1936  election,  spoke  out  against  Involvement  In 
the  wars  of  Europe.  He  said  that,  and  I  quote,  "We  can  keep  out 
If  those  who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  that  the  small  deci- 
sions of  each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war  and  If  at  the  same  time, 
they  possess  the  courage  to  say  'no'  to  those  who  selfishly  or 
unwisely  would  let  us  go  to  war." 

That  was  good  advice  but  It  la  not  In  effect  today.  We  are  not 
making  certain  that  the  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead  to  war. 
To  the  contrary,  every  decision  b&s  been  In  the  direction  of  war. 
Furthermore,  there  have  not  been  enough  "no's"  to  those  who  would 
let  us  go.  I  shall  talk  plainly.  It  Is  no  time  to  dodge  when  persona 
are  being  shoved  to  their  death.  It  Is  no  time  to  be  nice  to  those 
who  are  directing  our  country  to  the  precipice  of  our  destruction. 

The  President  has  said  pijvately  that  this  country  is  nonbellig- 
erent. We  should  be  a  neutrml.  Nont>elllgerency  means  in  the  war 
part  way  as  an  ally  but  all  history  will  prove  that  nonbelligerency 
finally  and  ultimately  means  war  all  of  the  way.  Steps  short  of 
war.  to  the  brink,  are  dangerotis.  on  the  slippery  path  of  war.  Step 
by  step,  we  have  thrown  away  our  neutrality  and  gone  toward  inter- 
vention. Nice  sounding  propaganda  has  aided  in  this  drive  toward 
death.  "War  to  save  clvlllBatkm"  compares  with  the  "war  to  save 
democracy"  28  years  ago.  "War  so  that  otu*  country  may  remain 
at  peace"  compares  with  the  "war  to  end  all  wars."  Furthermore, 
why  is  the  President  so  inadstcnt  on  getting  Congressmen  out 
of  Washington?  Should  we  not  stay  here  and  look  after  the  peo- 
ples' Interests  under  such  an  emergency? 

I  am  against  dictatorship  and  all  It  Implies.  I  want  to  help  save 
democracy  but  I  know  the  place  to  save  it  Is  right  here  in  our  own 
country  where  It  actually  eztets.  I  know  that  our  entrance  to 
war  means  dlctorshlp  here.  Ttoe  real  friends  of  democracy  want 
to  stay  out, 
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Check  the  financial  tie-up  of  certain  newspapers  calling  for  war, 
check  the  active  Interventionists  who  have  large  financial  holdings 
in  Europe,  and  if  you  do  not  want  your  son  to  die  to  protect  them, 
check  these  paid  columnists.  There  is  where  you  wlU  find  the 
real  enemies  to  our  country.  It  Is  there  we  are  allowing  the  Trojaa 
horses  to  come  Into  our  midst. 

Why  has  there  been  pressure  to  stop  the  outlawing  of  exceaslva 
war  profits?  It  does  no  good  to  deliver  a  radio  speech  saying  no 
war  millionaires.  If  the  law  does  not  stop  them.  Is  the  propaganda 
of  economic  gain  being  used  to  push  our  country  to  disaster? 

I  am  a  young  man.  I  have  talked  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  at 
the  jroutb  in  this  land.  We  love  our  country.  We  are  willing  to 
die  in  its  defense  here  but  we  are  determined  that  we  ahall  not 
be  sent  across  the  seas  in  another  one  of  the  ever-occurring  wars 
of  Europe.  We  oppose  the  "fifth  column"  as  well  as  the  paid  war- 
mongering columns  of  certain  newspapers.  We  want  to  live  (or 
America,  not  die  in  Europe.  We  are  not  cowards — we  know  a< 
the  propaganda  In  the  last  war  that  sent  young  men  off  to  their 
deaths  and  we  want  no  duplication  of  It. 

We  know  America's  hope  and  America's  futtu'e  rests  In  peaoa. 
not  in  war. 

(Speech  of  Senator  Holt,  Augutt  9,  1940) 

America  Is  In  danger.  We  are  not  In  danger  of  Invasion  but  wa 
are  in  danger  from  those  who  are  trying  to  create  an  Invasion 
hysteria.  This  is  part  of  the  war  scare  to  get  America  ready  emo- 
tionally to  Involve  ourselves  further  In  the  terrible  war  now  raging 
In  Europe.  If  this  drive  Is  successful.  It  will  not  mean  the  death 
of  the  boys  of  this  country  alone  but  it  may  mean  the  death  of 
our  form  of  government.     We  cannot  afford  to  lose  either. 

This  Is  no  time  to  mince  words.  The  people  have  not  tieen  told 
the  truth  about  what  Is  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  Congress  Is 
refused  Information  by  departments.  We  are  supposed  to  take  what 
Is  given  us  without  question.  If  we  dare  to  ask.  we  are  Immediately 
"smeared"  as  being  opposed  to  national  defense  and  listed  as  "fifth 
coliminlsts."  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  Just  as  Incidental  matter,  but 
I  do  believe  it  is  a  deliberate  plan  to  break  any  opposition.  Name 
calling,  deliberate  smearing,  vicious  press  and  radio  assaults  should 
not  stop  free  people  from  expressing  their  views.  We  have  not  as 
yet  reached  a  place  in  this  country  where  free  speech  Is  prohibited. 
It  may  be  uncomfortable  to  take  advantage  of  this  constitutional 
guaranty,  but  history  shows  that  true  Americans  are  hard  to  muzale. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself  that  there  Is  not  a  drive  to  get  us  Into  this 
war.  A  few  have  said  so  openly.  They  are  more  outspoken  than  the 
majority.  The  trouble  is  that  the  drive  has  t>een  through  subterfuge 
and  hypocrisy.  Romeml>er  how  you  were  told  that  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  was  to  make  our  country  neutral?  Later,  as  you 
know.  It  was  admitted  that  its  ptirpoee  was  Just  the  opposite — It 
was  to  have  us  take  sides  in  the  war.  Their  excuse  was  for  trying 
to  fool  you  that  they  did  not  think  the  people  vrould  support  the 
nK)ve  if  they  felt  it  was  to  make  this  country  unneutral.  Regardless 
of  your  view  on  that  Issue,  you  know  that  the  administration  was 
not  frank  and  honest  with  you  as  to  Its  purpose.  If  the  purpose  was 
to  help  one  side,  as  it  was.  why  not  be  honest  and  say  so? 

Then,  when  the  administration  wanted  to  get  around  legal  barriers 
that  would  prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  of  airplanes  to  belligerent 
countries,  they  again  did  not  tell  the  people  the  truth.  They  hid 
behind  the  subterfuge  that  the  planes  were  olMolete.  Remember 
how  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to  press  reports, 
grinned  when  he  said  the  planes  "get  obsolete  fast."  They  were  not 
obsolete  planes  but  the  finest  first-line  planes  we  had.  Regardless 
of  your  view  on  that  issue,  you  know  the  administration  was  not 
frank  and  honest  with  you.    Why  didn't  they  tell  you  the  truth? 

Remember  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  sale  of  planes  that  oc- 
curred before  the  outbreak  of  the  war?  Remember  how  the  people 
found  out  the  truth  only  by  an  accident  that  Injured  a  French 
aviator  who  was  secretly  being  shown  oiu-  airplanes?  Remember 
the  outbiuvt  of  denial  when  certain  Senators  told  the  people  that 
It  had  been  said  "our  frontier  was  on  the  Rhine."  and  now  not  only 
admitted,  but  cockily  so,  by  those  who  denied  it? 

Incident  after  Incident  could  be  given  to  you  to  show  this  clever 
(and  how  they  love  that  word  "clever,"  as  they  gather  In  star- 
chamber  sessions  behind  closed  doors) — this  clever  method  by 
which  they  tell  how  they  fooled  the  people.  If  tbey  take  such  pride 
in  fooling  you  in  the  past,  are  they  not  fooling  you  on  actual  mili- 
tary participation  In  the  war?  Tbey  have  not  been  honest  before. 
Why  believe  them  on  this  vital  issue?  Haven't  the  boys  who  do  tlie 
dying  the  right  to  know  why  they  are  to  be  killed? 

They  tell  us  of  great  danger  to  this  country,  yet.  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  Just  what  this  great  danger  Is.  they  say.  "I  would  like  to 
tell  you  but  It  is  too  secret."  Is  our  Involvement  In  war  to  be 
covered  by  secrecy?  Why  dldnt  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
carry  the  story  about  the  secret  conference  at  the  White  House 
last  Friday  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Sir  Campbell  Stuart. 
who  directed  propaganda  for  England?  All  other  visitors  are 
announced  to  the  press.     Why  was  this  kept  secret? 

It  has  been  written  by  Raymond  Moley  and  others  that  It  was 
agreed  that  the  process  of  "educating"  the  people  for  a  "strong  for- 
eign policy"  was  to  be  undertaken.  Educate  the  people  for  war. 
Remember  the  story  of  SecreUry  Lansing  before  the  World  War  of 
1914-18?  He  wrote  In  1915  that  we  would  get  Into  that  war  but 
the  people  had  to  be  educated  before  they  would  enter  It.  I  ahall 
be  glad  to  send  you  thu  data  IT  you  write  me  asking  for  it  aa  I  do 
not  have  time  to  discuss  it  in  my  limited  time. 

Step  by  step,  they  are  educating  us  to  war.  No  overt  Incident  has 
occurred  to  mflame  the  country.    Some  felt  the  Athenia  sinking 
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would  do  It.  Others  hoped  that  the  Invasion  of  the  fine  little  coun- 
tries of  Belgium  and  France  wou'd  again  have  us  go  to  Europe 
to  'Tlzht  the  wrong"  as  it  was  called  In  1916 

It  has  been  stated  In  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  England 
'--that  the  people  of  that  country  should  have  patience  with  us  in 
America.  They  tell  the  English  readers  that  they  will  have  to  wait, 
particularly  will  they  have  to  wait  until  after  the  election.  Just 
give  us  time,  they  say.  and  we  will  be  In  the  war.  They  point  to 
our  being  further  along  toward  active  intervention  In  1940  than 
Wf»  were  1  year  after  the  last  World  War  began  and  do  this  with 
pride.  Give  us  time.  They  are  hoping  for  either  the  educating 
to  be  successful  or  some  flaming  Incident  to  occur  that  will  send 
the  boys  once  aealn  Into  the  trenches. 

There  are  some  steps  that  will  be  taken  In  the  meantime.  They 
say  the  credit  of  England  will  be  pinched  this  fall  or  soon  there- 
after; therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  credit  stand  in  the  way. 
Repeal  the  Johnson  Act.  they  advocate.  They  want  to  allow  the 
defaulting  nations  to  get  credit  again  in  spite  of  their  failure  to 
pav  their  last  debts,  those  debts  you  paid  for  In  taxes,  and  as  the 
President  once  said,  they  come  from  the  "sweat  of  your  brow."  They 
want  us  to  finance  their  war.  We  did  once  before.  Why  not  this 
time' 

Then  the  move  is  now  being  pushed  to  have  us  make  available  to 
England  our  destroyers.  They  were  .successful  in  calling  the  planes 
obsolete  so  once  again  the  word  Is  used.  No  one  denies  that  part 
of  our  destroyers  are  old  but  most  of  them  have  been  recommls- 
sioned  and  are  a  part  of  our  national  defense  here.  They  can  be 
used  for  patrol  duty,  for  antisubmarine  campaigns,  and  for  many 
other  things  If  they  are  lost  to  us,  we  must  take  our  new  de- 
stroyers and  use  them  where  the  older  destroyers  would  do  the  work. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  told  by  Lord  Lothian  that  if  FJngland 
goes  down  she  might  have  to  give  up  her  Navy,  and  then  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  fix.  he  advises  us.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  gave  the  destroyers  to  England  and  England  fell?  Would 
she  also  give  up  our  own  destroyers  to  be  used  against  us  if  the  pur- 
ported German  Invasion  Is  so  certain?  Think.  America!  Dont  be 
misled  by  these  powerful  propaganda  forces.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
the  staccato  voice  of  a  certain  prejudiced  radio  commentator  who 
seems  to  be  Interested  In  our  being  embroiled  In  that  conflict.  It  is 
%<•  be  regretted  that  the  former  chief  of  the  A.  E.  F.  advocates  some- 
thing that  will  create  a  second  A.  E.  P.  By  all  standards,  the  afford- 
ing of  these  destroyers  to  a  belligerent  Is  an  act  of  war.  We  have 
heard  much  about  undeclared  wars.  Shall  we  have  an  undeclared 
war? 

Certain  Jingoistic  newspapers,  whose  stockholders  are  Interested 
In  financial  holdings  in  foreign  lands,  are  pushing  us  closer  to  the 
precipice.  They  are  sliding  America  into  war  Instead  of  asking  us  to 
openly  walk  into  It.  Radio  commentators,  calling  themselves  impar- 
tial, are  fllling  the  air  with  their  vicious  war  propaganda.  They  are 
coloring  and  censoring  the  news.  They  may  take  some  pride  in  doing 
so,  but  history  will  prove  their  part  in  this  act  which  ultimately  may 
mean  the  death  of  many  of  your  sons.  Hate  and  more  hate  to  get 
us  emotionally  ready  for  war  Is  the  process  of  some  motion-picture 
producers  who  are  willing  to  gamble  on  your  son's  life  for  box-offlce 
receipts. 

Now.  as  they  drive  for  conscription  we  are  told  that  we  must  act 
now  and  think  later.  Certain  large  papers  advocate  speed  and  more 
speed  on  ccnacrlptlon,  but  slow  action  and  more  slow  action  on 
war-profltfi  legislation.    Why? 

We  are  told  that  some  dark  night  Hitler  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
attack  us.  They  do  not  tell  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  our  Navy  and 
many  other  things,  but  we  are  not  supposed  to  think.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  too  scared  to  think.  It  would  be  rldiculotis  If  It  were  not 
60  txaglc.  If  we  are  In  the  danger  of  attack  as  they  say,  why  do  they 
advocate  giving  away  otir  destroyers  and  our  planes  which  are  so 
vital  to  our  defense? 

Conscription  is  not  for  defense  unless  we  think  that  the  Eneli-h 
Channel  Is  our  line  of  defense,  because  the  purpose  of  conscription 
Is  for  an  overseas  army.  No  place  in  the  bill  is  there  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  this  conscripted  army  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Lets  defend  America  here  with  everything  we  have  but  lets 
defend  It  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let's  have  more  antiaircraft 
units,  more  planes  to  protect  our  shores,  more  shore  batteries  and 
those  things  necessary  to  repel  an  invader.  Let  us  not  go  over 
there. 

Controlled  newspapers,  radio  commentators,  and  others  have  tried 
to  use  a  "blitzkrieg"  on  this  conscription  bill.  They  have  tried  to 
tell  you  that  the  bill  Is  passed  or  will  be  passed  any  day.  Their 
strategy  Is  to  create  that  impression  so  you  will  feel  there  Is  no  need 
to  protest.  If  you  are  against  conscription,  telegraph  or  write  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators  at  once.  Let's  stop  this  Invasion  of  un- 
American  conscription.  That  is  the  danger  we  fear  today,  the  in- 
vasion of  your  homes  by  peacetime  conscription.  Where  is  the 
talk  about  regimentation  we  heard  so  much  about  a  year  or  so  ago? 
Some  individuals  are  against  regimentation  of  wealth  but  perfectly 
willing  for  the  Government  to  regiment  the  boys  in  a  conscripted 
army.  We  are  financially  unprepared,  far  more  so  than  we  are 
unprepared  in  manpower.  Therefore,  why  aren't  these  screaming 
patriots,  and  I  use  that  word  only  In  their  own  way.  why  aren't  they 
calling  for  financial  preparedness  by  drafting  wealth?  They  are 
willing  to  draft  men  but  not  wealth.  It  is  democracy,  they  say.  to 
draft  men  but  conununism  to  draft  wealth.  Can't  you  see,  Amer- 
ica, what  Is  happening?  Your  son  is  to  be  taken  in  another  war 
If  they  are  not  stopped! 

Awake.  America!  Awake,  before  It  Is  too  late.  Awake  to  protect 
the  boys  from  resting  in  the  graves  across  the  sea.  Yes,  defend 
America,    but    defend    It    here.     Defend    It   here    In   peace    as    the 


beacon  light  of  democracy  for  the  ent're  world  to  sec 
racy  can — and  does — work  here  In  America. 


-that  democ- 


(Speech  of  Senator  Holt.  August  17.  1940) 
For  years  the  American  people  have  rightfullv  condemned  the 
method  of  undeclared  war.  For  years  Japan  and  China  have  fought 
P  deathly  struggle,  yet  no  declaration  of  war  was  made.  Russia  and 
Finland  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  soldiers  killed  in  an- 
other undeclared  war.  We  have  some  Individuals  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  are  tr>'ing  to  push  us  Into  an  undeclared  war;  yes.  push  us 
Irto  the  present  war  without  a  declaration  of  such  Involvement. 
Of  course,  at  first  that  does  not  mean  the  actual  sending  of  troops, 
but  It  eventually  means  such  action.  As  the  tempo  of  war  has 
Increased,  that  means  sending  troops  much  sooner  than  many 
imagine.  Some  of  these  individuals  try  to  cover  up  their  actions 
by  saying  we  are  not  prepared  to  send  our  Army  yet.  or  bv  saying 
that  it  would  be  fooIi«h  to  think  of  sending  another  expeditionary 
army  now.  They  qualify  their  statements  by  the  words  'now"  and 
"yet  "  They  are  little  wrrds.  They  contain  but  three  letters,  but 
when  wiped  out,  they  mean  much.  They  mean  the  loosening  of 
disaster,  destruction,  and  death. 

Oh.  but  they  tell  you  we  are  not  eoing  to  send  boys  over  there. 
However,  those  of  you  who  lived  in  1916  and  1917  can  Identify  the 
same  phra.'^es.  can  see  the  same  statements,  but  the  boys  went — 
they  went  to  their  deaths — to  make  the  world  safe  for  "democracy" 
In  a  "war  to  end  all  wars"  The  very  same  Individuals,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  this,  the  very  same  individuals,  the  same  men,  who 
were  preaching  that  we  would  not  go  to  war  In  1916  and  1917  are 
doing  the  same  today.  The  men  who  voted  in  Congress  in  1917  to 
send  the  boys  across  to  Prance  are  telling  you  the  same  stcry  they 
told  you  Just  a  few  months  before  they  voted  to  send  the  boys 
across  the  ocean  This  is  not  Idle  talk.  I  am  compiline:  these 
statements  for  the  people  to  see.  They  are  In  some  Instances  Iden- 
tical with  those  now  bein:j  uttered. 

Some  of  the  same  financial  Institutions  that  made  millions  out 
of  the  la.st  war  are  behind  the  spreading  of  hysteria  for  our  involve- 
ment in  this  one.  The  same  international  lawyers,  who  were  later 
shown  to  be  tied  financially  and  employed  by  foreign  governments 
and  ccrporaticns  in  the  last  World  War,  are  preaching  that  we  take 
steps  "short  of  war."  but  they  know  that  "short  of  war"  In  the  long 
run  win  mean  the  elimination  of  the  phrase  "short  of."  Some  of 
these  individuals  who  made  millions  out  of  the  death  of  some  of 
your  own  families  are  donating  money  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaigns  to  whip  up  sentiment  for  our  Involvement  in  this  one 

Yes,  a  few  of  th°se  individuals  who  have  been  a  little  more  out- 
spoken than  some  of  the  rest  and  actually  have  called  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  have  money  Invested  in  businesses  making  the  machines 
of  death.  One  Individ'ml  who  has  proclaimed  that  we  should  de- 
clare war  and  fight  the  battle  over  thpre  does  not  in  the  same 
statement  tell  you  of  his  financial  holdings  in  airplane  manufac- 
turing concerns  that  build  bombers,  pursuit  plane*,  and  the  like.  I 
have  been  giving  the  United  States  Senate  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  dollar  patriots  I  have  much  more  to  give  to  the 
country.  Some  newspapers  did  not  print  these  facts  because  they 
were  controlled  You  have  a  right  to  know  the  background  of  these 
Individuals  who  are  preaching  a  policy  that  will  mean  the  death  of 
your  boy. 

So-called  Impartial  radio  commentators  arc  spreading  hate  night 
after  night  in  their  comments  on  the  news.  Thoy  know  that  the 
first  thing  that  any  group  must  do  to  get  a  country  readv  for  war  is 
to  get  a  country  to  hate.  H.ite  destroys  Judgment.  There's  a  story 
behind  most  of  these  individuals  who  are  giving  us  colored  news 
comments. 

While  talking  about  the  methods  used,  may  I  say,  the  old  smear 
bucket  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  Let  anyone  question  any 
action,  he  Is  immediately  labeled  a  "fifth  columnist,"  or  an  appcaser, 
or  a  paid  agent.  That  is  the  prediction  of  the  attacks  given  to  us  by 
our  great  first  President,  George  Washington,  when  he  said: 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  another  cau.se  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on 
the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the 
favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools 
and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to 
surrender  their  interests" 

When  some  of  us  say,  "Why  .shouldn't  we  first  arm  our  own  soldiers 
with  real  guns,  guns  that  will  shoot,  not  guns  on  order,  before  we 
start  sending  them  abroad. "  we  are  called  enemies  of  national 
defense  When  some  of  us  say  why  should  airplanes  built  for  the 
United  States  be  left  standing  on  the  floors  of  factories  without 
engines  while  the  engines  are  sent  abroad  to  foreign  countries,  we 
are  labeled  as  being  "fifth  columnists"  When  some  of  us  say  if  we 
are  in  danger  of  invasion,  as  these  individuals  preach,  we  should 
keep  all  of  our  naval  fleet,  not  s°nd  it  abroad  to  be  destroyed  or 
probably  captured,  we  are  told  that  we  are  against  protecting  our 
country.  In  one  breath  they  tell  us  we  will  be  Invaded,  as  has  the 
bellicose  and  war-minded  Secretary  of  War.  Stlmson,  yet  In  the  next 
they  want  to  ship  our  means  of  defense  against  Invasion  abroad. 
Why  haven't  the  newspapers,  why  haven't  the  Government  ofllclals 
told  you  that  planes  sent  to  France  have  been  captured  and  arc 
now  being  used  against  England?  Because  they  know  that  you  will 
naturally  think  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  Implements 
of  war  sent  to  England;  that  is,  if  you  feel  we  are  In  danger  of  being 
attacked.  We  haven't  guns  to  equip  our  Army.  We  haven't  shoes  to 
place  on  the  feet  of  the  boys  they  want  to  conscript,  yet  they  are 
dashing  ahead  for  conscription. 
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1  exposed  the  start  of  this  conacriptlon  drive  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    The  .speech  contains  facta  you  should  know. 

One  newspaper  stated  the  truth  when  It  said  the  reason  for  con- 
acriptlon was  that — and  I  quote: 

"A  strong  American  military  force  will  give  Washington  added  and 
respected  weight  to  Its  economic  arguments." 

The  old  story  of  trade  and  money.  The  story  that  has  been  used 
throughout  the  world  for  centuries,  the  story  that  led  many  a 
young  man  to  have  his  head  blown  off  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world,  the  story  that  led  many  a  young  man  to  the  living  death  of 
shell  shock 

I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  favors  conscription  that  It  would 
relieve  the  unemplo3rment  problem,  that  It  would  take  the  boys  off 
the  streets.  Yes;  It  might  do  that.  It  might  give  them  a  Job  In 
the  trenches,  but  America  cannot  solve  her  economic  problems  In 
that  way.  These  bo>i  are  unemployed  In  most  Instances  for  no 
reason  of  their  own  Let  us  not  make  them  cannon  fodder  to  relieve 
the  strain  of  10,000,000  unemployed.  Germany  was  condemned  for 
solving  her  unemployment  through  a  war  economy  by  some  who 
recommend  the  same  thing  for  us  now.  Show  me  a  dictatorship 
and  I  win  show  you  a  country  that  has  conscription.  Yes;  show 
me  a  man  who  Is  for  war  and  ni  show  you  a  man  who  is  for  con- 
scription. These  boys  want  Jobs  to  live,  not  Jobs  to  die.  They  want 
to  build,  not  destroy.  Their  hc^>e  Is  the  science  of  chemistry  to 
make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live,  not  a  world  in  which  to 
spread  poison  gas.  Their  hope  is  the  science  of  mathematics  to 
build  homes,  not  to  draw  charts  for  the  dropping  of  bombs.  Their 
hop>e  is  the  march  of  progress,  not  the  march  of  death.  Conscrip- 
tion? For  what?  Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  devolpments 
In  Washington  knows  that  the  conscription  Is  for  the  p'-sslble  use 
of  the  drafted  overseas.  Diplomatic  reports  state  that  those  on  the 
Inside  predict  we  will  be  in  the  war  this  fall  or  next  spring.  Yes; 
conscription  of  your  son  This  may  be  his  last  Christmas  at  home. 
Christmas  In  1941  may  find  him  coughing  out  his  lungs  from  poison 
gas  on  the  blood-stained  battlefield.  I  am  no  alarmist  when  I  say 
these  things.  I  am  daring  to  tell  you  what  the  plans  are  And  as 
long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body  I  shall  oppose  It.  I  think  there  Is 
something  better  for  the  American  boys  than  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
ever-occurring  wars  and  rows  of  other  continents. 

No  place  in  the  conscription  bill  Is  there  a  provision  that  says 
these  boys  are  to  t)e  kept  In  the  continental  United  States  or  our 
possessions  or  even  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  quite  an 
expanse  of  territory  and  does  Include  part  of  Siberia  The  Canadian 
conscription  law.  which  was  not  passed  until  long  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  our  neighbor,  has  a  provision  that  calls  for  conscripts 
to  be  kept  on  Canadian  soil  unless  they  volunteer  to  go  elsewhere. 

No  flaming  headlines  have  told  you  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  reconditioning  some  of  her  vessels  Into  transport  ships — 
yes;  transport  ships  to  carry  the  soldiers  somewhere.  Yet  they  tell 
you  that  no  boys  are  to  be  sent  abroad.  And.  In  speaking  of  ships, 
the  transfer  of  our  destroyers  to  a  belligerent  would  be  a  delitjerate 
yet  sneaking  attempt  to  involve  us  In  war  Immediately  It  would 
be  an  act  of  war.  They  know  It.  B<ayt>e  It  would  satisfy  the  desires 
of  some  who  want  an  overt  act  created  to  try  to  force  a  rupture  of 
relations,  then  tomorrow  to  be  followed  by  war.  If  they  want  war. 
let  them  do  so  openly,  not  sneak  in  the  side  door. 

When  an  Investigation  is  asked  of  foreign  propaganda  of  all 
nations,  including  German,  Russian,  Englieh  and  of  all  others,  we 
are  met  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  Why 
^ould  they  desire  to  stifle  and  stop  an  investigation  of  propaganda 
to  Involve  us  In  war?  They  can  best  answer.  Do  they  want  only 
one  side  presented  to  the  people  so  that  hate  can  be  generated? 
Why  should  the  secret  visit  to  the  White  House  of  the  well-known 
English  propagandist.  Sir  Campbell  Stxiart.  be  kept  from  the  people? 

Why  should  our  naval  officials  have  secret  conferences  on  naval 
cooperation  with  a  country  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  no 
alliances? 

Why  should  secret  conferences  be  had  on  the  sale  of  our  naval 
vessels? 

America.  I  hope  you  can  see  why. 

You  have  a  voice  in  this  Government  even  though  some  feel  you 
are  a  servant.  Express  that  voice  to  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
asking  that  we  shall  not  Involve  ourselves  in  thla  terrible  war  acroaa 
the  sea. 

War  for  democracy?  One  war  was  fought  suppoeedly  for  that 
25  years  ago  and  out  of  the  graves  of  Flanders  Field  comes  the  lesson 
that  European  diplomacy  knows  no  democracy,  that  European  diplo- 
macy knows  no  liberty,  that  European  diplomacy  means  our  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  power  politics. 

Yes.  prepare.  Prepare  to  defend  America,  here.  Prepare  to  save 
America  from  those  who  destroy  her  through  Invasion  or  through 
involvement.  It  ie  an  insult  to  the  glorious  history  of  our  country 
to  say  that  our  defense  rests  upon  any  country  in  the  world.  Let's 
make  our  defense  rest  upon  our  own  great  prosperous  country  here. 
Let's  remember  that  our  country  fought  one  war  for  her  indepen- 
dence of  EXjrope.  Let's  not  fight  one  now  and  make  her  dependent 
on  Europe  in  the  future. 

Our  defense  does  not  rest  across  the  sea.  It  reets  in  every  home 
in  this  land.  It  rests  In  our  factories.  It  rests  in  our  everyday  life. 
It  rests  not  upon  any  navy  of  any  foreign  power.  It  rests  on  you, 
130.000.000  persone  who  know  that  America's  hope  Is  peace.  They 
shall  rise  as  one  to  repel  any  invasion  or  attack  here  but  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  pawns  in  the  war  games  of  Europe.  While 
they  ])repare  lor  war,  let  us  prepare  to  keep  Anwrica  at  peace. 


{Speech  of  Senator  Holt,  October  17.  1940) 

If  you  have  a  son  of  military  age,  you  had  better  secure  an  atlas 
to  find  out  where  Malacca.  Kedah,  Penang,  Johore,  or  Rangoon  are 
located.  It  Is  very  likely  that  your  son  will  be  sent  to  any  of  those 
places  If  our  present  war-like  policy  In  the  Far  East  Is  continued. 

The  secrecy  by  which  the  parallel  action  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  continued  would  shock  anyone  who  believed 
in  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at."  You  are  Just  ordinary  people. 
You  are  not  supposed  to  know  about  foreign  relations.  You  are 
supposed  to  die  or  give  your  son  to  die  If  the  directors  of  foreign 
affairs  think  it  is  best.  They  are  educating  you  for  war.  It  Is  bad 
to  be  fooled  but  it  is  worse  to  be  fooled  after  being  warned  as  to  how 
you  will  be  tricked. 

In  a  book  on  propaganda  for  use  in  military  circles  of  England, 
not  printed  for  Its  reading  In  the  United  States.  Sidney  Rogerson 
states  how  we  are  to  be  Invoived  In  the  war  long  before  the  war 
began.     He  tells  of  Japanese  feeling  and  says — and  I  quote: 

"Japan's  distinction  is  that  she  Is  unpopular.  She  is  a  commercial 
danger  and  therefore  the  more  easily  from  a  propaganda  viewpoint 
saddled  with  atrocities." 

But  as  to  our  actual  Involvement  in  the  war.  how  Is  the  United 
States  to  be  involved?     Let  me  quote: 

"To  persuade  the  United  States  to  take  our  part  will  be  much  more 
difficult.  •  •  •  It  will  need  a  definite  threat  to  America,  a 
threat,  moreover,  which  will  have  to  be  brought  home  by  propa- 
ganda to  every  citizen  before  the  Republic  will  again  take  arms  in 
an  external  propaganda."     Get  that — propaganda. 

But  now,  as  to  Japan,  Rogerson  states,  "This  position  (speaking 
Of  our  involvement  in  war)  will  naturally  be  considerably  eased  if 
Japan  were  Involved,  and  this  might  and  probably  would  bring 
America  In  without  further  ado." 

The  plan  has  been  set.  Now.  to  get  us  ready,  there  was  to  be  a 
process  of  education  to  make  us  forget,  to  make  us  get  hysterical 
from  fear  of  invasion.  Raymond  Moley,  well  known  for  his  close 
position  with  the  President  while  he  was  serving  in  the  Department 
of  state,  noted  in  bis  book  that  as  early  as  March  1938  there  had 
been  a  conference  called  at  the  White  House  in  which  an  "educa- 
tional "  program  was  to  get  under  way  to  "educate"  the  people  for  a 
more  active  or  as  he  jtatcs  "a  stronger  foreign  policy  "  Remember, 
this  was  in  March  1938.  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  German  forces 
moved  into  Poland,  long  before  the  Invasion  of  Belgium.  Holland,  or 
Norway  Was  that  Information  broxight  to  you  as  a  reader  of  the 
newspaper  or  a  listener  on  the  radio?  No.  It  was  to  be  done 
secretly. 

The  Lothian-founded  Round  Table,  published  In  London,  knew 
about  it  and  stated  In  the  magazine  that  the  President  was  to 
"conduct  an  educational  campaign."  For  what?  It  says:  "Against 
the  philosophy  of  staying  at  home  and  staying  out  of  trouble."  It 
states  that  this  policy  has  the  support  of  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  War.  Henry  Stlmson,  of  Norman  Davis,  now  director  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  former  ambassador  at  large,  many  of  the  most 
important  newspapers,  and  various  eminent  students.  What  did 
these  Individuals  want  to  do?  Again  referring  to  the  article,  it 
answers  the  question:  "They  want  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  again.  They  are  in  about  the  191^-16  American  mental 
state."  Most  of  my  listeners  remember  the  1915-16  mental  state. 
They  remember  the  slogan  of  the  last  invitation  to  participate  in 
Europe's  wars  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Some  have 
forgotten  that.  However,  others  remember  the  lesson  taught. 
Thousands  of  the  finest  young  men  of  America  lie  bxn^ed  in  Prance 
tonight.  They  died  for  that  Ideal,  but  we  know  what  happened  at 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  Is  too  late  to  bring  back  to  life  those 
who  died  for  a  cause  which  the  diplomats  knew  was  not  the  reason 
for  the  war  but  which  they  knew  to  be  a  way  to  stir  up  sentiment 
for  our  Involvement. 

What  does  the  March  1938  issue  of  the  London  magazine  say  aa 
to  Japan?  Let  me  quote — It  speaks  of  how  "disquieting"  it  would 
be  If  the  people  knew  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scene,  and  that 
It  was  "private"  information.  It  says  talks  had  been  already  under- 
way about  a  "long-range  blockade  of  Japan."  Remember,  this  was 
more  than  2V2  years  ago.  It  further  gives  us  some  Interesting 
information  as  to  why  Captain  IngersoU,  of  our  Navy  Department, 
was  then  In  London.  We  had  been  given  another  story,  but  the 
article  states: 

"When  the  general  public  comes  to  know  of  these  goings  on, 
opinion  may  well  take  fright." 

The  article  refers  to  the  real  reason  for  Captain  IngersoU 's  visit 
to  be  "the  possibility  and  ways  and  means  of  naval  cooperation  in 
the  Par  East." 

You  can  see  that  these  events  in  the  Far  East  did  not  come  upon 
us  since  Japan  signed  an  agreement  with  Germany  and  Italy  as  the 
administration  propagandists  try  to  nuike  you  believe.  We  were 
having  secret  understandings  with  a  country  to  oppose  Japan  long 
before  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis  agreenient  was  signed.  The  reM 
story  will  come  out,  but  it  may  be  aiter  the  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  killed. 

Two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  German  invasion  this 
magazine,  founded  by  the  present  British  Amtiassador  to  the  United 
States,  took  great  joy  to  advise  Its  English  readers  that  "the 
United  States  is  part  way  along  the  road  to  1917."  Part  way  along 
the  road  to  war!  Part  way  along  to  the  death  of  thousands  and 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men — your  sons  and 
yovu"  brothers!  And  yet,  you  were  not  told  those  thing.  We  were 
told  they  hated  war — yet  the  record  pointed  to  the  planning  for 
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The  educational  campaign  continued.  Isn't  It  Ironic  to  talk  about 
educating  a  people  for  war?  We  think  of  education  as  something 
constructive  something  beneficial,  and  then  to  have  secret  meetings 
to  develop:  an  educational  campaign  for  involvement.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  tell  you  about  the  present  war  profits  and  how  these  Indi- 
viduals making  "blood  money"  are  active  in  the  cause. 

By  the  spring  of  1939.  long  before  declaration  of  war  In  the  pres- 
ent terrible  Euroj)€an  slaughter,  the  English  magazine  states — and 
I  quote: 

"Par.  Indeed,  by  degrees  that  have  sometimes  gone  unperceived" — 
may  I  hesitate  there  and  repeat,  "by  degrees  that  have  sometimes 
gene  unperceived" — and  the  article  continues — "h4s  the  administra- 
tion led  the  American  people  actively  into  the  world  crisis." 

They  were  telling  the  people  of  their  peaceful  intentiorvs  and  how 
they  hated  war 

They  were  watching  public  opinion  In  the  United  States.  The 
article  stated  that  the  people  of  our  country  were  6  to  1  against 
sending  American  troops  abroad:  but  may  I  quote  their  reaction 
to  this  view:  "Here,  perhaps,  public  opinion  does  not  realize  the 
consequence  of  its  own  unneutrallty  and  gives  way  to  wishful 
thinking." 

When  war  broke  out  In  September  1939.  this  same  publication, 
very  close  to  the  Foreign  OfBce  In  London,  stated: 

"How.  when,  or  whether  the  United  States  would  actually  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  Is,  naturally,  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered:  but  If  one  Is  estimating  the  possibilities,  they  are  that 
the  history  of  1914-17  would  be  foreshortened  and  repeated." 

What  does  the  history  of  1914-17  mean?  Ask  any  mother  who 
lost  her  son  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  Ask  some  crippled  veteran 
Who  had  h's  arms  and  legs  torn  off  in  Flanders.  Go  to  the  veterans' 
hospitals  and  see  the  shell-shocked  and  gassed  soldiers,  and  you  will 
recall  the  history  of  that  period,  the  period  which  they  note  will 
be  "foreshortened  and  refjeatpd  " 

They  continue  to  talk  of  peace  and  their  speeches  call  for  "hating 
war."  Yes;  solemn  assurances  of  peace  have  been  given  the  people 
only  hours  after  private  conversations  have  been  about  entrance  in 
the  war.  In  some  circles  in  cfflclal  Washington  the  actual  date  of 
our  going  In  the  war  is  lieing  used. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  hall  ago  It  was  stated  In  London — and  I 
quote : 

"The  fleet  [speaking  of  the  American  Fleet)  Is  tailored  for  long- 
range  work.  It  IS  already  based  at  Pearl  Harbor,  almost  in  mld- 
Paclflc  And  there  is  Singapore  to  be  remembered.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  part  of  the  [American I  fleet  would  move  to  Singapore 
in  the  event  of  a  Far  Eastern  threat,  and  might  even  go  there  If 
Japan  made  any  overt  action  against  the  Dutch  or  British  posses- 
sions in  Malaya." 

How  true  that  points  to  what  we  are  planning  to  do.  But  did 
you  know  It?  How  and  when  did  the  (jflacials  of  England  get  that 
Information?  Should  not  you — the  men  who  have  to  die — have  a 
right  to  know  these  things?  Shall  you  be  called  upon  to  die  for 
"dear  old  Dong  Dang,"  Sumatra,  Rangoon,  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies? 

What  are  the  reasons  they  give  for  our  Involvement? 

We  are  told  Japan  is  an  aggressor  But  when  did  we  become  the 
••policeman  of  the  world"?  By  what  authority  were  we  given  the 
special  privilege  to  pass  upon  the  actions  of  other  nations?  They 
may  not  like  our  lynchlngs  and  our  past  activities  In  Nicaragua 
and  Haiti,  but  we  are  to  protect  the  English  Empire  in  Asia.  And  I 
ask,  where  did  England  get  her  territory  in  Asia?  Was  It  by 
aggression?  The  Burma  Road,  as  you  probably  know,  was  opened 
today.  War  profits  will  Increase  as  a  result.  How  was  Burma 
acquired  by  Oreat  Britain?  Have  you  forgotten  the  three  wars  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  over  Burma?  The  English 
people  did  not  originate  in  Burma  or  Singapore.  How  did  they 
get  there?  Oh,  but  they  say.  England  has  reformed.  She  Is  now 
purified.  We  recall  the  stories  of  her  purification  preceding  our 
entrance  In  the  last  World  War  when  we  were  asked  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  We  were  told  to  forget  the  Boer  Wars, 
to  forget  the  atrocities  In  Ireland,  to  forget  the  Incidents  of  India. 
Again,  we  are  supposed  to  forget.  They  say  this  is  another  war  for 
Civilization  and  democracy.  My  mind  goes  to  the  great  fight  made 
by  India  for  her  freedom  and  how  the  democracy  of  England  Is 
used  In  India.  Yes,  I  have  been  told  of  the  stories  of  the  head 
hunters  In  Borneo,  an  English  possession  In  this  territory.  I  am 
sure  they  are  Interested  In  our  fighting  for  their  democracy.  They 
then  say  that  the  Chinese  are  being  mistreated.  But  my  mind 
recalls  the  well-known  opium  wars  of  China  In  which  this  terrible 
drug  habit  was  saddled  on  China.  Was  it  done  by  Japan?  No.  it 
was  done  by  Great  Britain.  We  are  told  we  must  protect  our  trade. 
This  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  our  exports  to  Asia,  excluding 
Japan,  are  approximately  1330,000,000  for  an  entire  year.  That 
amount  alone  wotild  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  few  weeks'  war. 
Shall  your  son  be  killed  for  the  tin  and  rubber  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies?  Shall  your  brother  be  shot  to  protect  the  oil  business  in 
China?  Shall  your  husband  be  shell  shocked  to  protect  the  Malay 
Peninsula?  They  say  Japan  has  violated  her  treaties.  What  coun- 
try is  known  as  Perfidious  Albion?     Not   Japan. 

i  believe  every  possible  defense  should  be  made  against  our  pos- 
sible attack  from  any  source.  Let  us  have  the  world's  best  air 
force  over  American  land:  the  world's  best  navy  in  American 
waters:  the  world's  best  army  on  American  land.  But.  do  not  send 
any  American  soldiers  or  sailors  to  protect  the  English  Empire 
In  Asia  or  require  them  to  die  for  Singapore,  Burma,  or  Indochina. 
because  some  governmental  ofBcial  may  have  secretly  agreed  to 

parallel  action. 

The  great  danger  in  America  today  Is  that  the  President,  through 
the  handling  of  foreign   affairs,  can  enter   into  secret  alliances  or 


promote  acts  of  undeclared  war  that  would  Involve  America.  Thin 
means  war  whether  declared  by  Congress  or  not  We  must  watch 
these  actions  if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace,  and  the  American  people 
want  peace.     They  do  not  want  war  with  Japan. 

Mr,  President,  the  record  of  these  war  patriots  who  are 
coining  "blood  money"  has  been  presented  time  and  time 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  delivered  a  speech  on 
September  16.  1940.  about  Profits  and  "Payti^tism,"  which 
follows: 

PROFrrS   AND  "PATTRIOTISM" 

All  loyal  Americans  believe  in  national  defense.  We  know  that  cur 
country  must  be  defended,  but  there  are  at  least  two  types  of 
patriotism  in  this  country,  one  that  is  spelled  p-a-t-r-1-o-t-l-s-m 
and  the  other  that  Is  spelled  p-a-y-t-r-1-o-t-l-s-m.  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  latter  class  of  individuals. 

These  patriots,  and  tliey  love  to  call  themselves  stich.  are  divided 
Into  two  classes,  the  profit  patriot  and  the  political  patriot  The 
first  loves  his  country  when  the  country  gives  him  the  opportunity 
to  make  more  profits  from  national  defense  or  war  equipment. 
The  second  loves  to  beat  his  chest  with  his  words  of  patriotism  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  his  listeners  of  his  Indlspensabllity  as 
a  public  servant  in  the  crisis.  The  first  class  desires  profit  and 
more  profit.  They  realize  that  hysteria  causes  the  Government  to 
spend  more  and  more  and  to  spend  it  so  quickly  that  the  proper 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  people  are  not  given.  They 
say.  "You  better  not  quibble  over  prlre  or  contract,  over  labor 
conditions,  over  anything.  You  better  get  this  built  by  us  at  once 
or  the  country  will  be  destroyed  by  an  invader."  These  patriots 
wave  the  flag  with  one  hand  while  they  stuff  a  big  defense  contract 
In  their  pocket  with  the  other  He  is  the  profit  patriot.  The  sec- 
ond class  realizes  the  spending  of  tremendous  sums  is  of  great 
value  for  pump  priming,  for  spending  in  his  State  or  his  congres- 
sional district  and  means  more  people  working  and  more  people 
who  will  vote  to  continue  their  Jobs  They  are  reminded  that 
Congressman  X  or  Senator  Y  Is  responsible  for  the  contracts.  They 
know  that  hysteria  will  cause  many  voters  to  vote  to  continue  them 
In  power.  When  I  say  these  things,  they  are  not  fantasies  but  about 
actual  people. 

If  one  questions  the  profit  gouges  that  are  In  store  for  the  Gov- 
ernment In  some  contracts,  he  is  Immediately  labeled  as  a  man  who 
Is  slowing  up  national  defense  even  though  the  work  would  not 
start  for  many  months.  When  one  says.  "Lets  have  some  plan  of 
defense,  let's  not  Just  throw  the  money  to  the  winds  and  hope 
that  we  will  get  a  real  national  defense" — he  is  labeled  as  one  who 
wants  his  country  Invaded 

And  may  I  say  here — if  the  day  would  come  that  our  country 
would  fall,  it  will  not  be  the  day  of  invasion  but  the  day  when  it 
Is  destroyed  from  within,  from  our  own  people,  from  our  own 
borders.  It  will  come  when  the  American  people  fall  In  their 
Vigilance  to  protect  our  liberties 

This  Is  an  interesting  incident  that  occurred  with  me  In  the  last 
month  During  my  fight  against  conscription  I  was  attacked  by 
a  certain  newspaper.  Don't  misunderstand  me — I  was  attacked  by 
many — but  this  Incident  Is  the  one  I  desire  to  discuss.  This  paper 
had  a  right  to  attack  my  position,  but  I  thought  I  would  look  into 
the  background  of  the  ownership  What  did  I  find?  I  found  that 
a  director  was  one  of  the  main  officials  of  a  concern  that  had  re- 
ceived a  large  order  to  manufacture  shells:  that  owners  of  the  paper 
had  received  dividends  from  their  operations  of  business  in  the 
belligerent  countries  that  another  director  of  the  paper  was  also  a 
director  in  a  corporation  which  had  gotten  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  contracts  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  had  a  large  profit 
Increase  as  a  result  of  war  orders.  This  is  not  an  Isolated  example 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  our  country  today.  I  have  muclh  more  to 
give  to  the  Senate  In  the  next  day  or  so  And  may  I  say  In  passing 
that  this  Information  Is  available  to  you  if  you  will  write  me, 
Senator  Rush  D   Holt.  Washington.  D   C  .  requesting  It. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have  had  established  many 
committees  for  Involvement  In  the  war.  They  do  not  state  that  as 
their  aim.  but  nevertheless,  it  Is  their  purpose.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  has  some  very  Interesting  sponsors,  and  I  shall  discuss 
some  of  them  briefly 

One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  Is  a  director  of  an  Indus- 
trial corporation  which  has  received  contracts  or  allocations  for 
defense  Items  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  who  l.s  a  little  more  out- 
spoken than  some  of  the  others  in  that  he  advocates  a  declaration 
of  war  Is  connected  with  an  aircraft  investment  corporation  whose 
profits  have  Increased  at  a  tremendous  pace  since  the  start  of  war. 
E^rery  time  more  orders  are  given  it  means  more  dividends  for  him. 
But  he  is  being  asked  to  speak  here  and  there  as  a  disinterested, 
patriotic  individual  whose  only  Interest  is  the  saving  of  our  country. 

Let  me  go  further.  One  well-known  International  banking  house, 
who  has  one  of  its  own  family  In  a  powerful  political  position  as 
well  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  has  large  international  hold- 
ings, holdings  in  aircraft  manufacturing,  holdings   in  corporations 

doing  war  business.  And.  while  speaking  of  International  banking. 
a  recent  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  In  many  papers 
throughout  the  country  advocating  our  more  active  Involvement 
in  the  terrible  slaughter  abroad.  I  checked  who  paid  for  these 
advertisements  and  I  found  every  international  bank  in  New  York 
City,  with  the  exception  of  one,  having  someone  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  financing  of  thase  advertisements!  Such 
patriotism!  Another  individual  who  donated  to  the  advertisement 
is  a  director  in   a  corporation   that  Is  seUlng  shells  to   be   used   in 
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war  and  whose  corporatloD  has  reeelved  a  large  order  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  national-defense  officials  at  our  coun- 
try has  a  large  sum  Inrested  In  a  tenge  steel  corporation  and  was 
one  of  its  guiding  lights.  Members  of  the  committee  Just  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  are  on  the  board  of  directors.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  proflts  of  this  corporation?  During  the  first  6  months 
of  this  3rear  the  profits  were  almost  S.OOO  percent  higher  than  they 
were  for  the  first  6  months  of  last  year.  The  last  6  months  of  this 
year  points  to  even  greater  profits. 

Furthermore,  some  of  these  corporations  who  are  getting  large 
Government  orders  are  donating  money  to  the  campaign  funds. 
Ttiey  are  buying  ads  In  political  campaign  books.  Sometime  ago 
there  wa.*;  sold  a  certain  campaign  book  for  (2.S0  an  i5sue.  but  what 
did  certain  corporations  with  orders  for  cur  Army  and  Navy  pay  lor 
this  book?    Here  are  some  of  them: 

A  steel  company $7,500 

An  aircraft  comprny 2.500 

A  builder  of  ships 2.500 

A  builder  of  Unks 5.  100 

A  builder  of  engines .-.     2,700 

These  are  a  few  who  paid  those  amounts  for  books  that  were  being 
sold  for  $2  50. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  nor  do  now  indict  all 
business  with  these  statements,  but  I  do  say  these  practices  should 
be  stopped  Our  national  defense  should  not  be  victimized  by  those 
who  are  profiting  personally  by  their  so-called  patriotism.  I  know 
many  businessmen  realize  all  buslneas  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  these 
Infamous  deeds  They  know  there  is  bound  to  ije  a  reaction  to  surh 
acts  when  tho  people  know  the  truth.  I  admit  It  Is  hard  to  oppose 
some  of  the.'=e  lndi\ldu;ilfi  who  are  In  the  most  powerful  positions  In 
the  whole  buslne.<!s  world,  where  a  word  from  them  will  cause  vicious 
attacks  to  appear  in  newspapers,  where  a  call  from  them  will  set  In 
motion  forces  to  destroy  anyone  who  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  but  we 
must  give  the  people  the  facts.  Because  they  are  powerful,  because 
they  are  Influential  Is  no  reason  for  a  public  official  to  refuse  to  do 
his  "duty  ae  he  sees  it  The  American  people  arc  going  to  pay  lor 
this  bill— yes.  a  bill  of  billions  of  dollar-v— out  of  their  hard-earned 
WHge?.  It  ccme?  from  you.  1  believe — yes;  I  know— that  the  Amtrl- 
can  people  are  willing  to  spend  whatever  Is  necessary  to  give  us  a 
national  defense  a'hich  will  protect  us  against  any  or  all  foes,  but 
they  have  a  right  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  guns,  of  sliips,  of  national 
defense  for  everv  dollar  that  Is  spent. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  President  that  no  war  millionaires  will  be 
created,  yet  they  are  being  created  and  they  will  be  created  Words, 
words,  words  will  not  stop  their  being  created.  It  takes  legislation 
with  teeth  in  It  to  step  these  war  profits  and  we  don't  have  it  and 
we  are  In  no  prospect  of  having  It. 

They  have  passed  conscription.  Conscription  to  take  the  boys  of 
this  country  and  Xr  force  them  into  armed  service.  If  a  drafted  boy 
earns  $100  a  month,  the  Government  takes  7S  p>ercent  of  his  wealth 
for  4  months  and  confiscates  70  percent  for  the  next  8  months;  yet, 
some  industrialists  howl  and  howl  when  we  try  to  limit  profits  to 
7  percent  on  Government  contracts.  Yes;  the  National  Defense 
CouDctl.  the  Army,  aud  the  Navy  have  all  sent  representatives  to 
Congress  to  protest  against  any  law  that  would  limit  profits  to  7 
percent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  facts  on  these  Individuals 
who  have  appeared  before  tlie  Senate  committees  and  also  to  send 
you  more  information  on  the  subject  I  have  discussed  tonight  If 
you  will  request  it  by  writing  me  at  Washington.  I  feel  It  Is  my 
duty  to  give  these  facts  to  the  people.  They  have  no  way  to  get  this 
Information  and  I  do  have.  I  shall  share  with  them  those  things  I 
know  are  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

The  last  war  gave  us  some  startling  information  on  war  profits. 
Some  of  those  who  made  millions  then  were  In  organizations  at  that 
time  to  promote  war.  Today  they  are  in  organizations  to  promote 
war  while  making  proflt£  from  death  and  destruction  One  airplane 
company  made  911.437.250  profit  in  8  years  on  a  $1,000  Investment. 
Think  of  that!  An  eleven-mllllon-dollar  proflt  on  a  thousand-dollar 
Investment.  One  company  was  charging  England  54',  cents  for 
powder  and  charged  the  United  States  Army  71  cents.  And  this 
company  was  not  an  English  company  but  one  In  the  United  States. 
A  steel  bid  showed  a  price  of  $500  a  ton.  yet  the  company  Itself 
admitted  It  cost  but  $350.73  to  ma^  a  ton.  They  made  $203  a  ton, 
or  58  percent  profit.  Not  bad  when  boys  were  having  their  lives 
confiscated 

Proflt  "paytrlctlsm"  challenges  America.  It  has  not  only  chal- 
lenged it  from  the  standpoint  of  finance  but  Is  paying  campaign 
costs  to  promote  tiiose  who  will  allow  them  to  continue  to  gotige  the 
American  people. 

That  isn't  the  type  patriotism  that  will  defend  America  We  need 
a  strong,  national  defense — one  to  protect  us  from  a  foreign  foe  or 
frcm  subversive  lorces  within. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  31  of  this  year  I  called  attention 
to  certain  actions  that  caused  fear  In  this  country.  That 
comment  follows: 

Mr.  President,  why  do  the  American  people  fear?  They  fear  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  the  administration  In  dealing  in  secrecy  and 
subterfuge  The  American  peofrie  want  things  out  In  the  open, 
particularly  when  they  feel  that  It  means  the  lives  of  their  own 
bovs.  of  their  own  people.  No  wonder  the  American  people  fear. 
They  will  continue  to  fear  so  long  as  we  play  such  a  game  through 
the  administrative  circles  here  In  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  you  why  they  have  fear.  They  feared 
your  "quarantine"  speech  of  Chicago  when  you  outlined  your 
desire  for  America  to  police  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  the  methods  by  which  you 
defeated  an  honest  vote  on  the  Ludlow  war  amendment  and  your 
great  activity  against  allowing  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
would  enter  a  foreign  war. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  the  secrecy  of  many  of  your 
missions  to  England,  such  as  the  secret  mission  of  Captain  IngersoU, 
where  we  found  not  through  our  own  country  but  through  English 
sources  that  the  miaslon  was  for  naval  cooperation  and  not  what 
was  stated  by  you. 

FLANS  roa  M    DAT 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  you  have  set  up  plans 
for  M  day,  the  day  when  everything  is  controlled  through  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  Washington.  We  know  that  M  day  Is 
the  day  we  entar  war. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  your  policies  called  "short  of  war"  because 
they  do  not  believe  they  are  "short  of"  but  too  close  to  participa- 
tion in  war. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  of  the  speeches  of  hatred  and 
bitterness  against  foreign  countries  delivered  by  Secretary  Ickes  and 
Other  members  of  your  own  Cabinet. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  that  you  endorsed 
an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  with  hearty  enthusiasm  and 
In  that  editorial  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  "virtual  certainty 
of  Amerlcn  Involvement." 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  that  you  permitted 
and  encouraged  a  secret  mission  of  the  French  Army  In  this  country 
that  would  not  have  been  known  had  not  an  airplane  accident 
occurred. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  liecause  of  your  secret  conferences  with 
Anthony  Eden.  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  head  of  the  British  Secret 
Service,  and  others. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  you  helped  create  that  fear  with 
score  stories  about  submarluee  being  off  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the 
Vicinity  of  our  coa.sts  and  no  submarines  were  found. 

Mr.  President,  thoy  fear  because  you  helped  create  that  fear  by 
telling  Congress  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being  bombed  when  you 
knew  there  were  no  air  bases  from  which  the  bombers  could  bet$ln 
such  raids. 

NEUTRALITT   LAW 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  remember  how  you  told 
them  you  were  asking  for  the  amending  of  the  neutrality  law  for 
neutrality  when  you  knew  and  later  stated  that  the  purpoee  of 
amending  it  wa^  to  aid  one  belligerent  against  another. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  the  subterfuge  by 
which  you  released  war  planes  to  foreign  countries  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  planes  were  obsolete  and  they  and  you  know  they 
were  flrst-llne  planes. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  they  have  heard  about  the  secret 
conversations  with  BuUltt,  Kennedy,  and  others  to  build  up  an 
"educational  campaign  for  a  strong  foreign  policy." 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  the  subterfuge  by 
which  you  accomplished  the  transfer  of  the  destroyers  to  Great 
Britain,  how  you  did  it  on  your  own  volition  without  taking  either 
Congress  or  the  people  into  your  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  remember  how  you  were 
going  to  dispose  of  our  fast  torpedo  boats  until  It  was  shown  that 
such  would  be  a  violation  of  all  law.  domestic  or  International. 

Mr.  President  they  fear  because  of  your  Ambassadors. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  you  refer  to  the  Am- 
bfissador  to  France,  Mr.  Bullitt,  as  your  chief  adviser  on  European 
BffairB  and  how  this  Mr.  Bullitt  Is  known  to  be  an  Interventionist 
and  a  believer  In  our  participation  m  the  struggles  of  E^irope. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  your  belligerent  and  imneoea- 
sary  attacks  against  foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  your  "stab  in  the  back"  speech 
at  Charlottesville. 

PRESmSNT'S    APPOINTEES 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  you  have  appointed  men  to  public 
office  whom  they  know  to  be  Interested  In  our  Involvement.  They 
know  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stacy  May  as  chief  economist  of 
the  National  Defense  Council  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  asked 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  your  appointment  of  Prank 
Knox  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  Mr.  Knox  gave  an  absolute 
pledge  that  "all  that  we  have  that  they  need  to  win  that  fight  will 
be  given." 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  your  appointment  of  Henry 
Stlmson  as  Secretary  of  War  when  they  know  that  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Mr   Stlmson  was  known  for  his  Jingoism  and  war  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  you  tell  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  information  that  It  will  withhold  from  them:  yet.  you 
order  strict  and  ab.solute  censorship  on  many  facts  that  are  not 
military  or  naval  secrets. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  your  Army  and  Navy  under  your 
orders  are  buying  troop  transports  and  they  know  that  means  there 
l6  an  Intention  to  use  those  transpCTts  to  carry  our  soldiers  some 
place  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  your  biographer  haa  stated  tbat 
you  favor  an  alliance  with  England. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  becavise  of  your  foreign  poUcy  which  baa 
left  our  country  almost  without  a  friend  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  of  your  failure  to  Impose  the 
embargo  on  the  Japanese-Chinese  war.  even  though  the  law  required 
you  to  do  so.  They  knew  you  juBtlfled  your  action  on  the  state- 
ment there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war.  although  everyone  " 
there  was  war. 
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Mr  President,  they  fear  because  they  have  watched  with  much 
concern  your  changing  attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia,  first  friendly, 
then  cold,  again  friendly. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  remember  the  Incident  of  the 
ship  American  Legion,  which  was  sent  without  reason  through  the 
mlne-lnfefited  area  around  the  British  Isles. 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  your  Inner  circle  of  "brain 
trusters"  call  themselves  in  private  "the  war  hawks." 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  they  know  you  have  discussed  at 
the  White  House  the  possibility  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

"OU«   FBONTIKIl    ON   THK    RHINX" 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  because  they  have  been  told  by  Senators 
that  you  have  said  that  '"our  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine." 

Mr  President,  they  fear  because  your  endorsed  American  white 
paper  stated  that  you  might  favor  sending  the  naval  or  air  forces 
Into  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  say  they  fear  even  though  you  have 
promised  them  there  will  be  no  boys  sent  across  the  ocean.  They 
fear  because  they  remember  other  past  campaign  promises. 

Mr.  President,  they  fear  for  these  and  other  reasons. 

Can  you  blame  them,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  President,  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  for- 
gotten? They  are  told  that  this  Is  a  war  for  democracy. 
Remember  1917.  when  they  were  told  that  the  war  then  was  a 
war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and  "a  war  to 
end  all  wars."  Think.  Think  now  before  the  boys  are  killed 
on  the  battlefields  and  on  the  ocean.  Do  not  \>e  swept  by 
hysteria  into  approving  another  expeditionary  force.  Amer- 
ica's hope  is  peace. 

Yes;  I  want  to  save  democracy — save  it  'lere.  You  may 
recall  my  letter  of  last  fall  when  I  said: 

A  LJ.rm  TO  WB5T  VIRGINIANS  ON   SAVING  DEMOCRACT 

Dear  Friends:  It  Is  quite  common  to  hear  the  expression.  "Save 
democracy."  Most  of  the  talk  about  saving  democracy,  however,  Is 
for  us  to  save  it  across  the  ocean.     I  am  interested  in  saving  it  here. 

We  have  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth.  Our  involvement  in 
war  will  be  its  greatest  danger.  The  first  casualty  of  war  will  be  our 
freedom.  To  hear  many  Government  spokesmen,  one  would  think 
their  duties  call  for  them  to  look  after  the  entire  world.  They  talk 
about  the  poor  citizens  of  this  country  and  that  country.  If  they 
would  devote  half  as  much  attention  to  the  poor  citizens  of  our  own 
country  they  would  be  rendering  more  service. 

War  will  not  solve  our  domestic  problems.  It  will  aggravate  them. 
Prosperity  will  not  result  from  the  conflict.  War  does  not  and  will 
not  bring  prosperity.  It  will  bring  depression.  It  will  be  a  'penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  course. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  Investor  America,  in  which  I  state.  In  part : 

"Save  democracy!  Yes;  now  is  the  time  to  save  it.  Net  'over 
there.'  but  right  here  In  a  nation  where  democracy  has  worked  and 
will  work  if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  hear  about  the 
terrible  atrocities  in  Europe.  No  one  doubts  that  they  are  terrible, 
but  we  have  atrocities  In  hunger  and  desolation  right  here  In  our 
own  country.  While  some  persons  are  worrying  about  the  furnish- 
ing of  materials  to  the  warring  nations  others  of  us  are  worried 
about  the  furnishing  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  American  people. 
While  some  folk  are  regretting  the  terrible  desolation  In  European 
cities  where  factories  are  closed  because  of  the  hostilities  of  war,  we 
must  also  realize  that  we  have  a  problem  here  where  factories  are 
closed  because  of  the  hostilities  of  political  fakers. 

"Have  we  forgotten  our  Federal  debt?  It  will  have  passed  $41.- 
000.000.000  before  this  article  Is  In  print.  That  debt  Is  con- 
tinuing to  climb,  but  If  we  get  into  war  It  won't  climb;  it  will 
jump — Jump  to  heights  that  will  threaten,  If  not  destroy,  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  our  own  country.  We  cannot  continue  to  allow 
this  mounting  debt  to  go  on  unless  we  are  willing  to  face  infla- 
tion or  repudiation,  either  of  which  will  be  destructive  to  all  Invest- 
ments In  this  country;  yes — Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds;  yes — 
investments  in  factories;  but.  all  Important,  investments  in  the 
homes  and  farms  of  this  country. 

"We  worry  about  the  danger  of  an  Invading  army  when  our  real 
danger  Is  the  army  of  offlceholders  here.  By  the  time  the  armistice 
was  signed  In  1918  the  Government  had  recruited  thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons  In  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  today  there 
are  more  persons  on  our  Federal  pay  roll  than  there  were  then,  and, 
under  the  name  of  national  emergency,  we  are  going  to  see  this  list 
continue  to  grow. 

"While  the  national  emergency  continues  to  grow  In  Intensity, 
according  to  the  administration's  spokesmen.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  1940  election  looms  closer  and  closer. 

"Also,  under  the  name  of  national  emergency,  we  can  expect  to  see 
many  spending  projects  brought  back  Into  Congress. 

"  "Watch  out  or  some  big.  bad  man  from  across  the  sea  will  get 
you."  we  are  warned.  And  while  we  look  at  Europe  we  forget  that 
the  depression  Is  still  with  us.  Those  who  would  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  domestic  affairs  say.  Think  of  the  million  men  on  the 
western  front,"  when  they  know  our  greatest  problem  Is  the  ten  to 
twelve  million  unemployed  here  on  our  home  front.  These  unem- 
ployed want  Jobs  in  private  factories,  mines,  and  mills;  not  public 
Job«  In  the  trenches  of  Prance. 

"I  am  glad  that  businessmen  have  found  out  what  1  month's  war 
bRs  done  to  the  taxes  of  England.  That  Is  Imfxirtant.  But  let  us 
not  forget  our  tax  crisis  here.    England's  overhauling  of  Its  taxes  la 


significant.  We  have  been  promised  an  overhauling  of  our  own  do- 
mestic tax  problem;  but  now  under  an  excuse  of  an  emergency  it  is 
completely  In  the  background. 

"Yes;  I  see  bad  signs  for  democracy.  But  the  difference  between 
my  sight  and  that  of  the  administration  is  that  the  administration 
Is  looking  across  the  ocean  while  I  am  looking  at  the  situation  here 
in  America.  Our  challenge  Is  here — with  the  depression,  with  our 
tax  policies,  with  our  failure  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
Let's  begin  by  saving  democracy  In  America.  Let's  keep  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  as  a  democracy;  not  place  it  under  dictatorship 
In  an  M  day  under  the  false  guise  of  saving  democracy*  somewhere 
else." 

European  nations  did  not  solve  their  economic  problems  We 
must  not  fall  In  our  solution.  America  wants  peace  and  prosperity. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  "saving  democracy"  here  in  our 
own  country. 

Sincerely, 

RtJSH  D.  Holt. 


Defense  Commission  Coordinator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHTO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  22  ilcffislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


AR-nCLE  BY  ALSOP  AND  KINTNER 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Robert  Kintner  on  the  subject  of  the  complications  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  set-up  for  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  CAPrrAL  PARADE — FAILURE  TO  NAME  DEFENSE  COMMXSSTON  COORDINA- 
TOR  HAS  TREASURY.  WAR,   AND  NAVY   DEP.\RTMENTS  IN    FUROR 

(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner) 

Washington  —The  post-election  lull  is  over.  The  President  U 
back  from  his  vacation  cruise  The  time  has  come  to  dispose  of  the 
multifarious  unfinished  business  which  was  ticketed  "Wait  until 
after  November  5"  and  put  aside  during  the  campaign.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  are  few  signs  that  the  major  item  of  un- 
finished business — organization  of  the  defense  set-up  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  maximum  production — will  be  tackled  even  now. 

Possibly  the  President  will  change  his  mind  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
or  already  has  changed  It  while  idling  on  the  Potom.ic  with  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Harry  L  Hopkins  But  several 
men  who  saw  him  Just  before  he  left,  including  at  least  one  im- 
portant official  of  the  Defense  Commission  itself,  received  the  strong 
impression  that  his  Impulse  was  to  let  matters  slide. 

Letting  matters  slide  would  not  preclude  the  appointment  of 
Donald  Nelson  or  one  of  the  other  widely  touted  candidates  as 
Defense  Commission  Coordinator.  Unhappily,  the  real  fault  in  the 
existing  situation  Is  the  complex  ccnfilct  of  authorities  between  the 
Defense  Comml.sslon  and  the  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Because  the  President  has  failed  to  say  who  is  boss  these  four 
agencies  are  now  engaged  in  a  hot  four-cornered  feud. 

The  feud  does  not  involve  quite  all  of  the  men  at  the  top.  but  la 
participated  in  by  most  of  their  subordinates,  which  is  Just  as  crip- 
pling. And  the  mere  naming  of  a  Coordinator  to  work  within  the 
Defense  Commission  would  not  improve  matters  greatly. 

Yet  the  President  seems  unable  to  bring  himself  to  make  anyone 
a  big  boss  As  reliably  reported,  his  present  inclinations  are  (1)  to 
continue  to  rely  on  existing  facilities,  namely,  the  four  agencies  at 
one  another's  throat;  (2)  to  create  no  centralized  superauthnrity 
with  Independent  powers,  preferring  to  delegate  his  own  powers  to 
the  Defense  Commission  as  required;  but  (3)  to  delegate  his  powers 
rather  freely,  as  when  he  gave  the  vital  power  to  determine  industrial 
priorities  to  a  board  composed  of  Messrs.  William  S  Knudsen 
Edward  R.  Stettlnius.  and  Leon  Henderson.  ' 

The  Incident  of  the  Priorities  Board's  appointment  Is  a  good 
Illustration  of  the  kind  of  problem  arising  from  the  present  set-up 
While  the  Defense  Commission  has  authority  to  negotiate  the  most 
Important  defense  contracts,  supervision  of  production  once  con- 
tracts are  signed,  is  Intrusted  chleflv  to  War  and  Navy  Department 
procurement  officers  Certain  of  these  men.  who  have  little  indus- 
trial experience,  seem  to  share  the  feeling  of  many  other  officers 
and  Government  officials  that  the  Defense  Commission  Is  an 
Interloper. 

Some  time  ago  they  persuaded  Secretary  of  War  Henrv  L  Stlm- 
son  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  that  rigid  defen.se  pri- 
orities ought  to  be  enforced  in  aircraft  factories,  requiring  all 
civilian  orders  to  be  laid  aside.  This  view  was  presented  to  the 
President,  who  queried  the  Defense  Commission.  The  Commission 
experts   objected  strenuously,   arguing    that   laying   aside   civilian 
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orders  would  m«»rely  create  empty  factory  spacr.  since  the  epteclalieed 
machines  to  produce  .additional  combat  planes  were  not  available 

The  dispute  brought  the  long  argument  over  enforcing  priorities 
to  a  head  Plans  for  the  present  Priorities  Etoard  were  prepared 
In  the  Defense  Coniinlsslon  and  presented  to  the  President  at  a 
White  Hou.se  meeting.  After  Secretaries  Stlmson  and  Knox  had 
been  given  24  hours  to  look  for  objectiona.  the  plans  were  approved. 
Thus  the  dispute  ended,  only  to  be  replaced  by  others 

One  Is  now  m  progress,  for  example,  concerning  the  contracts 
negotiated  before  the  recent  chang>es  in  the  tax  laws.  The  Army 
and  Navy  want  these  contracts  changed  to  give  the  contractors  the 
benefit  of  the  new  amortization  provision  of  the  corporate  Income 
tax  law  The  Defense  Commission  argues  that  jirlcea  In  the  existing 
contracts  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  old  law  and  that  the 
contracts  sliould  be  altered  only  If  prices  are  cut.  So  the  bickering 
continues,  involving  every  imaginable  burenu  of  the  Government, 
from  the  Treasury  general  counsel's  office  to  the  Army  Ordnance 
Division. 

If  the  President  falls  to  deal  drastically  with  the  situation  it  wiU 
be  for  three  reasons  In  the  first  place,  he  has  never  been  veiy 
sensitive  to  dissension  among  hla  henchmen  In  the  second,  hie 
inclination  has  always  been  to  organize  defense  "through  the  regu- 
lar Government  channels,"  as  he  told  the  Cabinet  when  war  first 
broke  out.  And  in  the  third,  decision  on  any  course  is  difficult, 
since  so  many  people  want  him  to  do  so  many  dlllerent  things. 


Britain's  Stupendous  Service  To  Preserve  World 
I  Liberty — America's  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  22  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


POEMS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  BAKKR 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  Incorporation 
In  the  Record  two  pooms  by  former  Representative  Baker,  of 
New  York.  One  is  entitled  "Britain's  Stupendous  Service  to 
Preserve  World  Liberty"  and  the  other    "America's  Service." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BBITAIN  S  STUPSJ400US  SESVICX  TO  PKE&EXVC   WORU)   lABfXTT 

Once  again  Is  Britain  hold:ng 

The  torch  of  htwrty  and  right. 
What  marvels  do  Its  sons  achiere 
I    To  break  the  Nazi  boasted  might? 

How  splendidly  they  carry  on, 

What  courage,  fortitude,  and  power. 

While  weaker  peoples  it  sustains 

In  this  the  world's  most  crucial  hour? 

The  measure  of  Its  serrloe  now 

Will  far  exceed  all  done  before. 
As  an  Inflamed  satanlc  host 

Knocks  fiendishly  at  Its  door. 

Where'er  its  faithful  sons  have  gone, 
There  freedom's  flag  aloft  was  borne. 

Ever  Its  far-flung  emblem  seen 
To  mark  blest  llljerty's  new  dawn. 

Ail  through  the  centurtea  hath  nm 
A  common  purpose,  steadfast  held. 

Dictatorships  shall  nerer  rule, 

Though  by  hatred,  venom.  Impelled. 

With  Britain  true  to  glorious  past. 

Yet  endless  sufferings  impend, 
Gibraltar  doth  but  typify 

World  llt)erty  can  never  end! 

— Robert  Baker. 


AMCaiCa'S    SEBVICX 

O'er  Atlantic's  billowed  waters. 
Though  the  way  was  dark  and  drear, 

Came  the  Pilgrim  sons  and  daughters. 
Led  of  Ood  untouched  by  fear. 


This  America's  beginning. 

Here  her  glorious  work  begun. 

Through  great  aacrlflcea  winning 
Broader  love  for  Ood  and  man. 


With  the  centuries  that  followed 
Came  the  strength  to  8er\'e  the  world. 

And  when  men  for  freedom  struggled 
Stars  and  atripes  were  then  unfurled. 

Freedom's  torch  held  ever  higher. 
With  Us  far-flung  world-seen  light. 

The  brave  and  noble  doth  Inspire 
To  end  tyranny's  dark  night. 

Then  all  peoples,  nations,  brothers. 

Freed  now  from  oppression's  rod. 
Live  in  peace  and  love  with  others. 

Children  of  one  Father — Ood. 

— Robert  Baker. 


Manag^ing  the  Public's  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL,  DIRECTOR  OP  THB 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pennission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  Inserting  the  very 
able  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  14,  1940,  on  the  subject  Manag- 
ing the  Public's  Business. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  Illuminating  discussions  on  the  subject 
I  have  ever  read  and  one  that  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  question  of  public  power 
or  in  the  subject  of  cheap  electricity  for  all  the  American 
people. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

We  are  Justly  proud  In  this  country  of  the  many  skills  that  Ameri- 
cans possess.  We  are  proud  of  our  engineers,  the  men  who  have 
built  the  greatest  concrete  structures,  the  largest  bridges,  the  longest 
tunnels  in  the  history  of  mankind;  proud  of  our  physlciane  and 
biolcgipts  who  perform  miracles  in  the  laboratory  and  clinic:  chem- 
ists who  force  from  nature  secrets  of  energy  sources  that  have  been 
a  closed  book  to  man  since  the  beginning  of  time — of  skills  of 
painting  and  music  and  mathematics  and  phjmleal  prowess — of  all 
these  and  others  in  which  Americana  excel  we  are  proud.  But  there 
iB  another  skill  that  ranks  with  these,  one  that  is  of  at  least  equal 
importance:  The  skill  of  business  management,  the  art  of  getting 
things  done.  This  skill  of  the  American  businessman,  the  manager, 
is  the  subject  of  my  remarks  tonight. 

It  Is  because  of  our  responsibilities — yours  and  mine — our  obli- 
gations as  managers,  as  business  men  and  women,  that  we  have  met 

here  In  this  conference  of  electric  distributors  of  the  T.  V.  A  region. 
Upon  our  managerial  ability  the  425.000  homes,  the  stores,  the 
farms,  and  the  industries  that  draw  their  energy  from  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  River  depend  tonight  and  every  day  and 
every  night  for  a  supply  of  the  essential  of  modern  living — elec- 
tricity. It  Is  upon  such  skill  as  we  have  as  public  buslneMmen, 
upon  ovir  capacity  to  manage  this  people's  business,  that  the  con- 
tinued success  of  this  far-flung  T.  V.  A.  power  enterprise  rests.  A 
stream  cannot  rise  above  Its  source,  and  this  regional  power  program 
cannot  be  stronger  than  the  skill  of  those  represented  here — the 
superintendents  of  city-owned  or  cooperative  distribution  agencies, 
the  trustees  and  directors  of  the  boards  of  dlstntnitors,  and  the 
executives  and  directors  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

This  conference  Is  a  very  good  omen.  From  all  over  the  Valley 
we  meet  here,  upon  the  invitation  and  sponsorship  of  a  State 
institution  of  learning,  the  University  of  Tennessee.  We  are  here 
to  learn  from  each  other,  by  the  exchange  of  experience  and  of 
views.  We  are  here  to  study  our  jolt,  to  Improve  our  aklUs.  to 
try  to  become  better  public  servants,  by  trying  to  do  a  better  )ob 
for  the  public  to  whom  we  are  responsible.  The  measure  of  the 
satisfaction  we  get  out  of  oxir  work  is  the  same  for  a  public  manager 
as  it  is  for  the  artist  or  the  musician — the  senae  of  a  Job  well  done, 
sklllfuUy  done. 

The  distribution  of  T.  V.  A.  electricity  by  more  than  100  public- 
distributing  agencies  In  0  States  has  established  Itself  as  an  un- 
qualified success.  It  Is  not  a  success  simply  because  It  Is  big.  TVue, 
It  Is  big.  It  Is  the  seventh  largest  power  enterprise  in  Amertoa, 
producing  power  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000,000XXX)  kUowatt-boura  a 
year  and  selling  It  for  about  $33,000,000  a  year.  But  alae  Isn't  the 
test.  The  real  basis  of  its  success  Is  this  fact:  That  your  manage- 
ment of  the  public's  business  has  been  well  and  faithfully  doncu 
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The  figures  taken  from  the  records  stand  behind  those  assertions. 
But  before  I  cite  some  of  these  figures  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
dlscviss  for  a  few  moments  this  question:  What  are  some  of  the 
specific  measures  of  the  success  of  a  public  business? 

First  of  all.  a  public  business  such  as  you  are  operating  must  be  a 
financial  success,  must  pay  Its  way.  Judged  by  that  test  the  T.  V.  A. 
regional  power  distributors  are  successful  beyond  the  rosiest  antici- 
pations of  even  the  most  optimistic.  Then,  too,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice of  a  public  business  must  be  excellent.  On  that  score  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  electric  distributors 
is  on  a  high  level  and  compares  favorably  with  equivalent  service 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Now.  in  a  private  business  a  manager  who  can  jxalnt  to  a  record  of 
good  financial  and  operating  results  is  considered  a  success.  But 
your  Job  as  the  manager  of  a  public  enterprise  Is  even  more  exact- 
ing than  that.  You  must  go  beyond  such  financial  and  operating 
results  if  your  work  and  the  work  of  those  of  us  who  arc  engaged 
In  the  T.  V.  A.  project  directly  is  to  be  Judged  successful. 

You  must  meet  these  additional  tests:  What  have  you  done  In 
the  management  of  the  public  electric  business  for  which  you  are 
responsible  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  you  serve?  What  have  3rou  done  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  your  community?  Even  though  a  public  manager  shows  a 
substantial  profit,  his  undertaking  Is  not  a  success  unless  he 
can  answer  these  questions  by  showing  results  of  this  charac- 
ter Judged  by  the  test  of  the  promotion  of  Individual  and 
community  well-t>eing.  the  record  of  the  more  than  100  distrib- 
utors of  T.  V.  A.  power  is  one  of  the  proudest  records  of  prac- 
tical hard-headed  idealism  and  public  benefit  to  which  we  can 
point  in  the  history  of  American  enterprise.  And  I  shall  support 
that  assertion,  too,  by  the  citation  of  the  figures  taken  from  the 
record.  These  figures  show  that  you  have  brought  electricity  to  a 
large  number  of  homes  which  never  had  it  before.  The  figures 
show  that  your  users  have  multiplied  their  use  of  electricity  far 
beyond  standards  generally  prevailing  In  this  country.  The  figures 
demonstrate  that  your  activities  and  those  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have 
played  an  Important  part  in  probably  the  most  rapid  expansion  of 
industrial  and  business  activity,  and  hence  of  Income  and  jobs,  to  be 
found  in  any  similar  period  In  the  history  of  the  South.  This  Is  a 
record  of  accomplishment  In  the  face  of  great  difficulties  that  estab- 
lishes two  things:  First,  that  you  have  qualities  of  managerial 
ability:  that  you  know  how  to  get  things  done:  and  second,  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  and  contract  under  which  we  carry  on  this  under- 
taking are  soundly  conceived,  practical,  and  workable. 

1.    THX    FINANCIAI.    SUCCESS    OF    T.     V.    A.    POWEB    DISTRIBtmON 

I  have  said  that  the  financial  results  of  your  management  as 
distributors  of  T.  V.  A.  power  have  been  outstanding.  I  want  now 
to  cite  figures  to  support  that  assertion. 

Figures,  statistics,  are  generally  regarded  as  rather  tiresome  in 
a  public  speech.  But  these  flgiu-es  have  unusual  meaning.  They 
are  alive.  These  figures  mean  something  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  farms  and  businesses  through  the  T.  V.  A.  area. 
For  the  people  In  these  homes  and  on  these  farms,  those  who 
operate  these  businesses  own  the  Tennessee  River,  own  the  power 
In  that  river,  own  the  distribution  facilities  that  put  electricity 
to  work  for  them  In  their  own  community.  On  so  extensive  a 
scale  nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened   in  America  before. 

And  these  figures  mean  a  great  deal  too  to  people  all  over  the 
United  States  who  will  hear  about  them.  They  will  hear  of  these 
figures  t)ecause  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  T.  V.  A.  was  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  making  electricity  more  widely  available, 
making  electricity  used  more  generally,  to  find  out  for  the  country 
whether  electricity  at  low  cost  could  supp>ort  itself.  These  fig- 
ines  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  that  subject  that  means 
a  good  deal  to  the  125,000.000  people  who  live  outside  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region. 

And  so  these  figures  are  more  than  the  mere  reading  of  dry 
statistics — they  have  behind  them  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  many,  many  human  beings,  your  neighbors 
and  mine. 

In  my  discussion  of  these  financial  results,  I  am  going  to  put 
them  into  four  groups:  The  largest  cities  served  with  T.  V.  A. 
power;  then  all  the  cities  except  the  four  largest,  then  the  smallest 
Cities,  and,  finally,  the  cooperative  associations  distributing  T.  V.  A. 
power. 

The  four  largest  cities  distributing  T.  V.  A.  power  are.  of  course. 
Memphis,  Nashville.  Chattnooga,  and  KnoxviUe.  During  the  last 
year  the  citizens  of  these  four  cities  earned  a  net  income  of 
$2800.000.  and  provided  nearly  $1,100,000  in  tax  money.  During 
that  year  the  citizens  of  these  four  cities  saved  more  than  $5,500,000 
through  lowered  electricity  rates.  The  combined  net  Income  of 
these  four  cities  amounted  to  more  than  20  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  paid  In  by  the  rate  payer.  The  taxes  provided  by  each  of 
these  cities  were  the  same  in  amount  ais  the  total  that  the  proper- 
ties xinder  private  ownership  had  previously  paid  to  the  State, 
county,  and  local  bodies  in  ad  valorem  property  taxes.  Memphis 
earned  a  net  income  of  nearly  $1,119,000  during  the  year  after 
paying  operating  expenses,  taxes,  a  large  item  for  depreciation, 
interest  on  bonds  and  every  other  cost.  The  city  of  Nashville 
earned  a  net  income  of  $818,000.  Chattanooga  showed  a  profit  of 
$463,700  for  the  year,  and  KnoxviUe.  which  has  owned  its  system 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  other  cities,  about  2  years,  earned  a 
net  income  of  $392,000. 

These  proflU  by  these  cities  will  be  used  for  the  continued  benefit 
of  the  owners  of  the  systems,  the  men  and  women  of  these  cities. 
It  shoiild  be  recognized  that  many  of  these  systems  face  a  great 


task  of  rehabilitation  and  Improvement.  Large  sums  must  be  spent 
to  convert  these  old  systems  to  the  capacity  and  dependability  re- 
quired by  the  enlarged  business  It  is  perfectly  evident  ih*t  in  the 
future,  after  plowing  back  earnings  into  the  property  for  these 
needed  Improvements  and  retiring  debt,  these  cities  will  be  in  a 
position  further  to  reduce  rates  even  below  the  T.  V.  A  level  T^vo 
T.  V.  A.  contractors  have  already  done  so  and  others  undoubtedly 
will  follow  in  due  course. 

Excellent  as  are  the  resvilts  of  the  large  cities'  operations,  they 
are  almost  matched  by  the  medium-sized  and  small  cities  The 
figures  show  that  excluding  the  four  largest  cities  the  operations 
of  the  remaining  cities  in  the  various  States  taken  together  pro- 
duced a  net  Income  la.st  year  of  «1.160.0C0.  or  21  2  percent  of  every 
dollar  paid  in  for  electricity.  This  is  about  the  same  percent  as 
for  the  four  largest  cities. 

And  then  when  you  turn  to  the  small  cities  you  find  an  equally 
encouraging  result  Take  the  eight  communities  that  have  con- 
sumers of  about  1.000  each.  This  is  the  size  of  community  that 
utility  experts  have  told  me  many  times  is  far  too  small  for  suc- 
cessful operation  as  an  economic  preposition  Lot's  take  a  lock  at 
the  results.  After  covering  all  costs,  including  taxes  and  deprecia- 
tion, during  the  past  year  these  eight  email  cities  earned  a  return 
of  13.6  percent  on  their  Investment.  Two  of  these  cities  earned 
over  21  percent  return,  and  the  lowest  return  In  the  group  was  7 '4 
percent.  So  you  can  see  it  is  not  only  the  large  cities  that  are 
prospering  in  these  operations. 

The  cooperative  organizations  stand  in  a  somewhat  different 
situation.  Many  of  them  have  been  built  from  the  ground  up;  they 
are  operating  in  rural  areas  where  to  a  large  extent  no  electricity 
has  heretofore  been  available.  Very  few  of  us  believed  that  any  of 
these  cooperatives  cou'd  pt-rform  the  financial  miracle  of  immedi- 
ately becoming  self-supporting  We  all  felt  confident  that,  given  3 
or  4  years,  every  one  of  them  would  be  In  the  black  and  wcu'.d  stay 
in  the  black  Our  expectations  have  been  exceeded  by  the  results. 
The  cooperatives  as  a  group  last  year  earned  a  net  lnc:jme;  in  other 
words,  paid  their  operating  expenses,  their  depreciation,  taxes,  and 
Interest,  and  had  $111,664  remaining  Seme  of  these  cooperatives 
are  not  yet  In  the  black,  but  they  are  moving  in  that  direction, 
and  with  excellence  of  management  and  cooperation  all  around  I 
t)elieve  that  within  a  reasonable  period  we  will  be  able  to  say  that 
the  cooperatives  in  the  T.  V  A.  power  system  are  all  100  pprc2nt 
on  a  sound,  self-supporting,  and  earning  basis  Since  the  use  of 
cooperative  associations  for  widespread  farm  electrification  began 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  the  creation  of  the  Alcorn  County 
(Miss.)  Association  In  1934.  the  valley  is  e?pecially  happy  to  note 
these  re.'^ults  and  to  see  the  spread  of  this  device  all  over  the  land. 

So  much  lor  financial  re=uits  The  complete  details  for  all  the 
T.  V.  A.  distributors  will  be  available  to  the  public  In  a  few  days. 

These  are  records  to  be  proud  of.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  man- 
ager of  a  public  electric  enterprise.  If  he  would  be  a  success,  must 
go  beyond  a  successful  financial  report.  He  must  demonstrate,  in 
addition,  that  the  Job  he  has  undertaken  Is  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  men  and  women  In  his  region,  and  is  promoting  the 
well-being  of  his  community.  That  the  T.  V.  A.  distributers  are 
doing,  and  In  a  notable  way. 

2.    PROMOTION    or   HUMAN  AND   COMMUNITT   WELL-BEING 

One  of  the  measures  of  public  benefit  arising  from  electricity  dis- 
tribution Is  the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  In  the  homes  of  the 
service  area  As  you  know  It  has  been  T.  V.  A  's  position  from 
the  very  outset,  in  1933.  that  the  country  should  adopt  a  wider, 
more  liberal  use  of  electricity.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
we  were  so  Insistent  upon  drastic  reductions  In  rates. 

The  results  show  that  the  average  annual  use  of  electricity  In  the 
homes  In  the  T.  V.  A  area  is  50  percent  greater  than  that  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  records  show  that  seven  of  the  cities  distrib- 
uting T.  V.  A.  power  have  average  residential  use  In  excess  of  2,000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year,  which  exceeds  the  average  for  the  Nation  by 
more  than  100  percent  Only  three  of  T.  V.  A  municipal  customers 
report  annual  domestic  consumption  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age, and  not  a  single  T.  V.  A.  municipal  customer  operating  for  as 
long  as  2  years  has  an  average  domestic  consumption  lower  than  the 
national  average. 

Most  of  the  T.  V.  A  distributors  are  now  In  this  enterprise.  We 
ought  occasionally  to  look  at  some  of  the  older  municipalities  and 
see  how  well  the  results  hold  up  over  longer  periods  There  are 
eight  distributors  of  T.  V.  A.  power  that  have  been  operating  for 
at  least  6  years  The  increases  in  use  in  those  communities  are 
Interesting  to  note.  Tupelo,  Miss  .  for  example,  the  first  city  to 
contract  for  T.  V.  A.  power,  has  Increased  the  total  consumption  In 
the  city  by  557  percent,  and  the  Pontotoc  Power  Association  by 
1.256  percent:  Athens.  Ala  ,  by  916  percent.  The  average  for  all  of 
these  eight  older  distribution  agencies — the  total  Increase  In  con- 
sumption— Is  294  percent. 

Another  way  of  measuring  the  benefit  to  the  people  served  by 
T  V.  A.  power  Is  the  amount  of  electrlc-uslng  appliances  in  their 
homes  and  on  their  farms.  Let  m-  cite  you  a  few  of  those  figures 
There  are  4  cities— Memphis.  Tenn  ;  Florence.  Ala  :  and  Amory 
and  New  Albany,  Miss— In  which  almost  9  out  of  10  homes  are 
equipped  with  electric  refrigerators.  There  are  5  cities— Alberts- 
ville,  Decatur,  and  Guntersville.  Ala  ,  and  Lewlsburg  and  Newport. 
Tenn— In  which  about  1  out  of  2  homes  Is  equipped  with  an 
electric  rang?.  Needless  to  say,  the  national  averages  are  far  be- 
low such  figures  as  these. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  further  detailed  figures,  but  it  can 

be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  area  In  the  United  States,  comparable 

,^^f*.*i^^  diversity.  In  which  the  people  have  so  generally  and 

widely  token  advantage  of  these  mechanical  aids  to  human  oon- 
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servatloD,  electric  home  appliances.  That,  too.  is  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  your  management.  What  that  means  In  additional  bust- 
ne.-s  activity  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  what  It  means  In  the 
stimulation  of  commercial  enterprise  among  businessmen  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  can  be  told  quickly  by  this  single  fact:  that  last 
year  appliance  dealers  sold  to  the  homes  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  a  total  of  $12,573,000  worth  of  appliances — more  than  three 
times  the  total  for  the  preceding  year,  and  40  percent  greater  per 
customer  than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  over  the  country  the 
average  purchase  of  electric  appliances  by  residential  visers  would 
Increase  to  the  level  new  prevailing  in  the  T.  V  A  area,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  would  mean  an  additional  volume  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  business  In  the  total  of  $300,000,000, 

I  have  Indicated  earlier  that  not  only  must  you  as  managers  show 
a  sound  financial  report,  not  only  must  you  demonstrate  that  your 
services  »re  l>enefitlng  the  people  of  your  service  area,  but  you  must 
show  that  the  business  you  are  managing  is  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  your  community. 

Here  too  you  can  point  to  a  fine  record  of  success.  No  one  can 
gainsay  that  to  increase  the  number  of  homes  that  have  electricity, 
whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm.  Is  to  proniote  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  community.  And  that  you  have  done  In  a  remarkable 
way.  Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of  many  that  I  might  cite. 
The  rlty  of  Athens.  Ala  .  has  assumed  responsibility  for  serving  all 
of  Limestone  Ck)unty  and  has  increased  the  average  numl>er  of  its 
customers  237  percent  since  June  1934.  The  city  of  KnoxviUe  has 
added  almost  4.000  customers  since  it  took  over  in  1938.  Without 
expanding  their  territories,  the  cities  of  Amory  and  Tupelo  in 
Mississippi  have  Increased  the  number  of  their  domestic  con- 
sumers by  64  and  87  percent,  respectively,  during  the  last  6  years. 
The  Increase  in  the  numt>er  of  farms  to  which  electricity  Is  being 
supplied  for  the  first  time  is  a  familiar  and  a  heartening  story. 
This  has  been  achieved  principally  by  the  rural  cooperatives,  with 
the  leadership  and  fine  cooperation  of  R.  E.  A.  and  such  State  In- 
stitutions as  the  universities  and  the  various  extension  services. 
And  many  cities  have  assumed  responsibility  for  seeing  that  farmers 
In  their  trade  area  are  not  without  electricity,  and  have  built  or 
are  operating  hundreds  of  miles  of  lines  to  serve  thousands  of  farm 
homes — a  clear  Illustration  of  the  community  development  Idea  at 
work. 

There  Is  one  other  important  way  in  which  you  as  the  directors 
and  managers  of  this  public  enterprise  can  demonstrate  that  you 
have  met  the  test  of  promoting  your  community's  well-being.  I 
refer  to  the  speed-up  In  the  use  of  electric  power  In  this  area  for 
industrial  production.  Cheap  electric  power — power  In  large  quan- 
tities and  at  fair  rates — inevitably  serves  to  create  new  enterprise. 
Power  at  low  cost  helps  put  existing  enterprise  in  the  black,  and 
therefore  In  a  position  to  expand,  to  modernize,  and  to  pay  fair 
wages.  Energy  In  great  quantities,  widely  available,  always  in- 
creases the  opportunity  of  people  to  make  a  living;  it  has  done  so 
In  the  T.  V.  A.  region  In  a  spectacular  fashion. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  very  large  Investments  In 
huge  new  Industrial  plants  that  have  been  made  since  the  advent 
of  the  T.  V.  A  system^ — the  Electro  Metallurgical  plant  and  now 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  at  Muscle  Shoals;  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.  and  Victor  Chemical  Works  In  middle  Tennessee;  the  Goodrich 
plant  at  ClarksvlUe;  and  others — a  toted  Investment  running  Into 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

But  this  expansion  has  not  been  confined  to  a  few  large  plants. 
It  has  gone  on  all  through  the  entire  region.  One  measure  of 
the  greatly  Increased  tempo  of  Industrial  activity  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region  since  the  advent  of  T.  V.  A.  electricity  Is 
furnished  by  these  facts:  That  during  the  year  you.  as  distributors 
and  the  T.  V.  A.  directly,  sold  for  industrial  and  large  commercial 
use  a  total  of  almost  2  000.000,000  kilowatt  hours  That  power 
for  Industry  Is  greater  than  the  total  of  power  for  all  purposes 
sold  throughout  the  two  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  in  the 
year  1932.  and  80  percent  of  the  total  in  1932  in  the  three  SUtes 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 

And  so  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  earlier,  you  have  exhibited  skill 
in  managing  the  people's  business.  And  you  have  done  it  with- 
out the  politics  or  nepotism  that  sap  the  strength  of  manage- 
ment Those  are  accompllshznenta  of  which  the  country  can  and 
will  be  proud. 

One  of  the  problems  which  consumers  and  the  management  of 
these  great  public  enterprises  cannot  overlook  is  the  place  of  latmr, 
and  its  share  in  the  increased  efficiencies  of  these  electricity  op- 
erations. The  figures  I  have  cited  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  as  to  the  great  tMnefits  which  accrue  to  the 
consumers  of  electricity.  We  are  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the 
services  of  the  operating  personnel — the  managers,  the  linemen. 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  men — upon  whose  efforts  managerial 
efficiencies  ultimately  depend.  It  should  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  everyone  who  has  the  success  of  these  projects 
at  heart  that  In  the  adjustments  which  accompanied  the  transfer 
of  many  of  these  properties  from  private  to  public  ownership, 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions  did  not  suffer;  no  one  can 
truthfully  say  that  public  management  of  these  facilities  and 
services  can  be  successftil  only  at  the  expense  of  the  employees 
whose  labor  and  skill  carry  the  kilowatts  tato  the  homes  and 
factories  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us,  however,  to  be  content  with  maintaining 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  labor's  share  In  the  benefits  of  loyal 
and  efficient  service  of  public  management.  In  my  view,  it  is 
clear  that  the  worker  should  receive  recognition  in  the  fruits  of 
Increased  efficiency.  Public  management  no  less  than  private 
management — and  perhaps  even  more  than  private  management — 


must  and  will  recognize  that  It  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  our 
democracy  for  us  to  give  constant  attention  to  the  problems  of 
labor  relations;  the  v^orker's  fair  share  In  the  management  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  must  receive  fair  consideration  if  the  permanent 
success  of  these  public  enterprises  is  to  be  assured.  Public  man- 
agement of  the  electricity  business  creates  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  producer  and  the  consumer  In  gcxxl  will  to  equate 
the  mutual  benefits  of  public  control  and  use  of  our  commoa 
natural  resources. 

The  complexities  of  this  problem  require  more  extended  dis- 
cussion than  this  occasion  permits.  My  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  public  business  would  not  t»e  complete,  however,  without  Identify- 
ing this  Important  challenge  to  our  ability  as  managers  of  modern 
business  I  Identify  them  for  your  further  thought  and  Joint  dis- 
cussion with  your  employees  and  your  public  owners. 

Thus  far  tonight  we  have  been  talking  at>out  the  present  and 
the  future.  Just  a  word  about  the  past.  I  see  here  a  good  many 
men  who  have  had  to  endure  a  hard  uphill  fight  In  order  that  their 
communities  might  Join  In  this  enterprise.  In  order  that  their  fellow 
citizens  might  have  the  advantages  it  has  now  been  demonstrated 
were  awaiting  them.  There  is  no  one  who  has  less  desire  than  I 
have  to  reopen  old  wounds  or  renew  old  controversies.  The  fight  is 
won;  It  should  be  forgotten.  The  fact  that  we  meet  here  to  talk 
about  things  that  have  been  actually  accomplished  is  evidence  of 
the  great  strength,  the  underlying  strength  of  democratic  methods. 
The  most  powerful  forces  and  the  most  adroit  advocates  in  America 
directed  their  assaults  upon  the  people  of  this  valley  by  skillful 
arguments,  by  lawsuits,  by  pressures.  And  yet  the  people  prevailed. 
Tlie  right  of  the  people  to  express  their  will  freely  and  to  have  their 
will  prevail  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  democracy.  It  was  threatened 
here  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  seriously  threatened.  But  by  per- 
sistence, by  using  our  collective  Intelligence,  by  being  on  the  side 
of  the  right,  the  people  of  the  valley  have  won.  We  have  now 
recently  been  assured,  in  a  solemn  national  referendum,  that  these 
gains  shall  never  be  taken  from  the  valley.  The  T  V.  A.  enterprise 
was  conceived  in  democracy.  What  you  and  the  j>eople  of  the 
valley  have  done  to  make  it  function  Is  one  of  the  finest  demon- 
strations we  can  offer  the  country  and  the  world  that  American 
democracy  can  work  and  does  work. 


Proposed  Adjournment  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  22  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  BOSTON  POST  AND  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  November  21,  1940,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  the  same  date,  relative  to  the  proposed 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  November  21,  1940] 
CONTINTJIB    SESSION 

The  Congress  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  decision  to  remain 
In  session. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  at  home,  sitting  by  the  fire.  The  Nation 
wants  Its  legislators  around  where  they  will  be  on  hand,  jtist  in 
case. 

The  vote  on  Tuesday  showed  that  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
correctly  gaged  the  mood  of  the  public.  Vacations,  for  the  time 
being,  are  out. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald  of  November  21,  1940) 

CONGRESS    STICKS    TO    JOB 

One  might  wish  that  all  the  Representatives.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  successfully  blocked  the  administration's  move  to 
adjourn  Congress,  were  motivated  by  a  high  desire  to  stay  on  the 
Job  and  strive  for  the  quickening  of  national  defense.  Borne  prob- 
ably voted  against  adjournment  because  It  was  an  easy  way  to  take 
a  slap  at  Mr.  Roosevelt,  others  because  they  would  rather  live  in 
Washington  than  in  their  home  towns,  and  still  others  becaxiae 
they  fear  what  an  opponent  might  do  at  the  next  election  with  the 
charge  that  they  were  vacationing  somewhere  when  important 
national  decisions  are  being  made.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the 
decision  Itself  was  good.  The  country  should  give  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Maktin,  Barton,  and  Fish  for  seeing  that  it  was  made. 

The  administration's  main  objection  to  a  continuance  of  tbe 
session  was  that  "there  is  nothing  for  Congress  to  do."  This  con- 
tained the  implication  that  Congress  Is  not  capable  of  Inltlatlx^ 
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action  and  must  accept  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition  to  considering  the  several  pending  bills,  there 
is  plenty  that  Congress  can  do. 

As  Representative  Martin  has  suggested,  a  study  of  the  Nation's 
finances  and  of  the  basis  for  new  tax  legislation  Is  advisable,  in 
view  of  Secretary  MorKenthau's  recent  remarks  about  the  necessity 
of  lifting  the  debt  limit.  Congress  should  also  make  it  its  business 
to  Inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  deferLse  program,  not  for  per- 
sonal or  partisan  advantage,  but  for  the  sensible  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  every  possible  method  of  accelerating  it  is  being 
utilized  In  short.  Congress  has  made  a  good  resolution.  The  Na- 
tion will  be  watching  to  see  how  well  and  how  sincerely  it  carries 
It  out. 

Twenty-first    Convention    of    Disabled    American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  20,  1940 


PROGRAM  ADOPTED  AT  GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 


n 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  program  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  adopted  at 
the  twenty-first  national  convention.  Green  Bay,  Wis..  August 
1940: 

Program    or    Disabled    Abotiican    Veterans    or    the    World    War. 

Adopted  at  the  Twenty-first  National  Convention 

legislation 

1  That  all  hospitalized  service-connected  World  War  veterans 
without  dependents  receive  total  ratings  while  hospitalized  for 
service-connected  disabilities. 

a  That  all  presumptively  service-connected  disabled  veterans  shall 
be  pad  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  or  pension  as  the  directly 

service  connected.  ^        ..    , 

3  That  there  be  reenacted  the  "presumption  of  soundness  clause 
of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  June  7.  1924. 

4  That  there  be  legislation  enacted  making  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  the  sons  of  service-connected  disabled  World  War 
veterans  and  the  sons  of  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and  the  Navy  Cross,  as  gen- 
erally set  forth  in  the  terms  of  H.  R.  8532  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

5.  That  all  gunshot-wound  cases  be  assigned  a  minimum  rating 

of  10  percent. 

6.  That,  in  computing  need  for  eligibility  on  W.  P.  A  projects  no 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  monetary  benefits  received  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  all  cases  where  the  pension  or  com- 
pensation does  not  equal  the  amount  allowed  by  the  agency  setting 
up  the  home-relief  budget. 

7  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  raise  the  rates  of  pay  to  de- 
partmental guards  employed  on  public  buildings  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  in  accordance  with  the  general  terms  of  H.  R.  9116,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

8  That  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  support  legislation  rais- 
ing from  »30  to  $40  per  month  the  payments  now  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  total  non-service-connected  disabiliti'?s 
and,  further,  that  these  non-service-connected  veterans  on  total 
ratlng'5  be  furnished  repairs  for  their  orthopedic  and  other  ap- 
pliances. 

9.  That,  where  a  service-connected  disabled  veteran  is  to  be  denied 
appointment  to  a  Federal  position  because  of  provisions  of  the  Civil 
S?r\lre  Retirement  Act  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  that  veteran  shall  have  the  right  to  waive  receipt  of  benefits 
under  these  two  acts  Insofar  as  his  service-connected  disabilities  are 
concerned. 

SERVICE 

1  That  the  rating  schedules  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
be  libarallzed  with  a  view  of  rating  pleurisy  on  the  same  basis 
as  bronchitis  and  other  nontubcrucular  respiratory  infections  and 
tliat  all  nontubercular  respiratory  diseases  be  accorded  a  minimum 
rating  of  10  per  cent. 

2.  That  the  rating  schedules  be  further  amsncled  to  provide  for 
a  minimum  rating  of  20  percent  for  diabetes. 

3.  That  Administrator's  service  letter  of  April  2.  1940,  paragraph 
2.  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  lani;uat;e  now  contained  in  the 
parenthesis  which  requir^^s  those  with  particular  disabilities  enu- 
merated In  that  paragraph  to  have  been  continuously  unem- 
ployed since  the  recognition  of  the  disability,  which  requirement 
bars  many  battle  casualties  from  receiving  benefits,  and  to  sub- 
stitute therefor — "Where  they  have  been  unable  to  follow  con- 
tinuously gainful  employment  for  1  year." 


4  That  the  service  letter  of  April  2  be  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide total  unemployablllty  rating  In  cases  of  functional  nervous 
disorder. 

5  That  the  ratine  schedules  be  amended  to  permit  total  dis- 
ability rating  in  cases  of  true  epilepsy,  regardless  of  the  number 
of   seizures  within   a   specified  time  limit,   where  unemployablllty 

Is  shown.  ._      _., 

6  That  the  Veterans'  Administration  discontinue  the  diagnosis 
of  Constitutional  Psychopathic  Inferiority  and  other  alleged  con- 
genital nervous  defects  without  definite  proof.  Including  social 
history  of  the  veteran's  childhood  life. 

7.  That  the  Veterans'  Administration  accept  the  original  service 
discharge  with  notations  of  combat  and  other  disabilities  as  an 
official  record,  regardless  of  the  inability  to  verify  by  the  respective 
service  department,  provided  thnt  such  notations  are  in  the  same 
handwriting  or  from  the  same  typewriter  as  other  data  on  the  dis- 
charge. 

8  That  where  a  disabird  veteran  Is  rejected  for  civil-service  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  disability,  the  medical  findings  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  become  correlated  with  the  medical  findings  of  that  agency 
in  consideration  by  the  rating  beard. 

9  That  the  Vcierans'  Administration  add  to  the  present  list  of  con- 
stitutional diseas-s  for  the  purpose  of  the  1-year  presumption  m 
granting  service  connection,  the  following  disease-s:  Nontubercular 
respiratory  diseases,  infectious  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  diseases  of 
the  ga.strointestlnal  tract,  these  applying  with  regard  to  both  the 
1925  and  1933  rating  schedules 

10  That  in  cases  where  service  connection  is  established  on  the 
theory  of  difference  of  opinion  the  effective  date  of  the  award  shall 
be  the  date  of  receiving  the  evidence  rather  than  the  date  of  adminis- 
trative determination. 

11  That  veterans  with  war-service  disabilities  be  given  preference 
In  application  for  hospital  treatment  regardless  of  the  disability 
requiring  hospitalization. 

12  That  veterans  rated  as  permanently  and  totally  dl.sabled  for 
service-connected  disabilities  Fhall  be  accorded  medical  and  dental 
treatment  on  an  out-patient  basis  irrespective  of  whether  the  dis- 
ability or  dental  conditicn  is  service  connected  and.  further,  that 
out-patient  treatment  be  permitted  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals. 

13  That  osteopathic  and  chircpractic  treatment  be  made  avail- 
able to  veterans  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  those  States 
wherein  this  type  of  treatment  Is  recognized. 

EMPLOYMENT 

1  That  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  urge  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  preferences  extended  veterans  under  the  civU 
service  of  the  United  States. 

2  That  in  all  cases  where  a  disabled  veteran  is  to  be  skipped  on 
the  civil-service  register,  and  a  nondisabled  veteran  or  a  non- 
veteran  is  to  be  appointed,  the  service-connected  veteran  shall  be 
furnished  with  written  reasons  why  he  was  not  (Elected  and  shall  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  rebut  before  final  appointment  is  made. 

3.  That  persons  who  did  not  serve  in  time  of  war  should  not 
be  classified  as  veterans  in  the  matter  of  preference  under  civil 
service. 

4  That  a.i  effort  be  made  to  trade  the  additional  points  at  present 
allowed  in  examinations  for  appropriate  preferences  for  actual  ap- 
pointments to  Federal  Jobs 

GENERAL 

1.  That  the  national-defense  program  as  now  outlined  by  the 
National  Defense  Council  should  be  adopted  without  reservation  and 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War  for  the  betterment,  protection,  and  safety  of  this 
great  Nation. 

2  That  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  go  on  record  as  protesting 
the  pas.sage  at  this  time  of  any  general  World  War  pension  legi-ilation, 
and  that  it  continue  to  support  the  present  system  adopted  by  this 
Nation  of  paying  compensation  to  its  veterans  for  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability suffered  by  the  veteran  for  his  military  or  naval  service 

3  That  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  independently  and  In 
cooperation  with  other  patriotic  organizations,  aggressively  combat 
all  forms  of  subversive  movements  calculated  to  destroy  the 
American  form  of  government. 

4.  That  the  Dl.sabled  American  Veterans,  while  supporting  all 
worthy  movements  for  better  international  understandings,  con- 
tinue to  advocate  proper  military  and   naval  preparedness. 

5.  That  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  continue  its  policv  of 
urging  sites  for  veterans'  hospitals  according  to  the  density  of  the 
military  population  rather  than  locating  institutions  according  to 
congressional  district.  State,  county,  or  city  lines. 

6.  That  there  be  continued  th?  policy  of  improving  and  extending 
existing  facilities  rather  than  establishing  new  institutions,  except 
In  extraordinary  cases  where  the  density  of  the  military  population 
Justifies  new  projects. 

7  That  upon  the  development  of  an  emergency  which  calls  for 
legislative  action  on  some  item  or  items  not  included  in  the  legis- 
lative program,  the  legislative  chairman  shall  be  authorized  to  use 
his  discretion,  provided  that  surh  discretion  shall  be  limited  to  the 
service-connected  and  or  their  dependents. 

8  That  the  Dl'^ablcd  American  Veterans  cooperate  with  officials 
of  otiier  veteran  and  civic  organizations  looking  to  the  acquirement 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  certain  property  In  Wa.«!cn  County, 
Oreg  .  now  owned  by  a  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  on  which  there  is  a 
group  of  hot  springs,  looking  to  the  establishment  thereon  of  some 
sort  of  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  persons  desiring  same. 
such  treatment  to  be  free  to  veterans  and  the  underprivileged. 
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No  Abandonment  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Contemplated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20.  1940 


A  CLARIFYING  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  NAVI- 
GATIONAL PHASES  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country  to  a  letter  written  by  President  Roosevelt  to  my 
esteemed  and  distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Hon. 
WiLLi.\M  A.  PiTTENGER,  on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  PiTfENCERl  is  an 
able  and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  seaway  and  believes  in  com- 
mon with  myself  that  its  development  will  bring  beneficial 
results  to  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Becoming  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  rep)Orts  of  the  development  of  the  power  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  ne\'lgatlonaJ  features  eliminated,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  PrrrENCERl  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  on  October  16, 1940,  and  received  a  reply  to  said 
letter  from  the  White  House  under  date  of  November  2,  1940. 
These  letters  clarify  the  purpose  of  the  President  In  proceed- 
ing with  the  power  development  and  contain  strong  assur- 
ances that  the  present  plans  are  simply  preliminary  and 
their  working  out  will  actually  advance  the  cause  of  naviga- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pittenger  1  speaks 
with  authority  for  the  West,  and  the  President  tells  what  is 
in  his  mind  on  this  great  question.  Taken  together  these 
letters  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  present  In- 
formation on  both  the  power  and  nevigational  factors  of  this 
great  project. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House.  I  append  hereto 
in  the  order  of  their  dates  these  two  interesting  and  informa- 
tive letters : 

CoNouEsa  or  thz  UitmD  Statcs, 
.  HoiTSE  or  RxPUsxMTAnvxs, 

I  Washitiffton.  D.  C,  October   16.   1940. 

Hon.  PRAMKLIN  D   Roosevelt, 

The  President  of  the  United  Strntea. 

The  Wh\tr  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Mjt.  PMSsxDttn:  I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  published 
reports,  purporting  to  represent  remarks  by  you  apparently  In 
your  press  conference  of  Tuesday.  October  15,  coDcernlng  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

Two  points  concerning  the  statements  attributed  to  you  have 
aroused  my  concern.  The  first  point  is  your  statement  that  the 
dam  or  dams  could  be  constructed  in  the  8t.  Lawrence  River  for 
the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  at  once,  and  that  If  It 
should  be  decided  at  some  future  time  to  develop  navigation,  the 
necessary  locks  could  be  built.    T2xe  question  in  my  mind  is  tlils: 

Would  the  foundations  for  the  locks  he  installed  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  dam  or  would  it  be  necessary,  at  any 
time  that  determination  should  be  made  to  develop  the  naviga- 
tion phases,  to  make  alterations  in  the  dam  so  extensive  as  to 
cause  great  losses  of  time  and  money?  Would  not  the  dam  con- 
stitute a  virtual  obsuuctlon  to  navigaUoa  unless  the  lock  founda- 
tions are  Installed  when  the  dam  is  constructed? 

I  would  appreciate  veiy  greatly  your  assurances;  that  the  kx^k 
foundations  could  be  built  at  the  same  time  that  the  dam  is  con- 
strticted  and  that  every  other  precaution  that  could  be  taken  should 
be  taken  to  assure  no  delay  In  the  future  development  of  navigation. 

The  other  point  In  the  news  that  disturbed  me  wais  the  report 
that  you  had  referred  to  the  navigation  features  of  the  waterway 
as  being  the  political  features.  1  cannot  quite  understand  this 
comment  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  power  developments  have  al- 
ways had  to  do  with  politics  and.  moreover  politics  have  had  no 
relatloiuhip  to  the  navigation  featiires  of  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Law- 
rence waterway,  except  to  otjstruct  and  delay  Its  construction. 

I  would  be  most  huppy  to  learn  whether  tlie  press  reports  placed 
an  erroneous  interpretation  upon  your  attitude. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  of  my  congressional  district  and  the 
entire  area  biunding  the  Great  Jt^^^*  would  be  greatly  discouraged 
to  learn  that  you  look  upon  the  navigation  parts  of  the  seaway 
development  as  political,  and  would  be  happy  to  be  informed  if 
your  attitude  In  that  regard  has  been  misrepresented  in  any  way. 
Very   sincerely  yours. 

WU-LIAM  A.  Ptttenger. 


The  WHm  House. 
Washtngton,  November  2.  1940. 

IfT  Deas  Representative  PrrrENCEK:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  October  17.  1940.  concerning  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence 
undertaking  I  would  like  to  reassure  you  in  regard  to  the  matters 
which  are  giving  jw^u  concern 

The  investigations  which  I  have  authorized  are  necessary  pre- 
llminarks  to  the  undertaking  of  the  entire  project  In  the  Interna- 
tional Rapld£  pectior.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  for  both  naviga- 
tion and  power.  The  development  of  power  1?  the  matter  of  Im- 
mediate urgency  from  the  national  defense  viewpoint,  but  nothing 
in  the  steps  which  are  now  lielng  taken  will  In  any  way  delay  or 
increase  the  cost  of  the  deep  waterway  undertaking. 

The  general  plans  for  the  project  which  have  been  subject  to  dis- 
cussion include  a  main  dam.  which  will  create  a  deep  pool  for 
navigation  and  powerhouses  to  utilize  the  head  created  by  the 
dam.  To  enable  navigation  to  by-pass  the  dam,  a  short  canal  with 
the  necessary  locks  will  be  constructed.  The  locks  and  their  founda- 
tions do  not  constitute  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the  dam  structure. 

In  other  words,  nothing  in  the  plans  for  the  dam  can  In  any 
way  catise  delay  or  Increase  the  cost  of  the  navigation  project.  On 
the  contrary.  Its  construction  will  be  in  fact  the  major  step  for- 
ward In  making  it  possible  for  ocean-going  cargo  vessels  to  navigate 
that  section  of  the  river  Upon  its  completion,  the  canal  and  locks 
can  readily  be  built,  thus  completing  that  link  in  the  seaway. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  always  believed  that  the  people  of 
the  two  nelghborUig  countries  should  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  their  great  resources  and  that  this  means  Its  development  for 
the  Joint  purposes  of  navigation  and  power.  I  have  not  altered 
this  conviction. 

The  preliminary  work  which  I  have  authorized  Is  designed  to 
avoid  los.s  of  a  construction  season  when  construction  of  the  project 
is  undertaken.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  power  to  war 
production.  I  trust  that  the  construction  of  the  project  will  not  be 
long  delayed  and  that  the  hcpes  of  the  people  who  have  long  antici- 
pated deep  water  navigation  and  cheap  power  from  this  under- 
taking will  be  on  the  way  to  realization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Hon    William  A.  Pittengkr, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 


Playing  Politics  With  the  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion presented  yesterday  was  not  unlike  the  sittiation  which 
existed  following  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  ccmference 
on  June  2,  in  which  a  resolution  opposing  adjcnirnment  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Following  the  publication  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference.  President  Roosevelt  commented  some- 
what sarcastically  on  the  action  taken  and  said  the  business 
of  the  Congress  was  finished  and  the  only  thing  to  be  gained 
by  Congressmen  through  their  refusal  to  adjourn  was  the 
privilege  of  "making  speeches." 

Yesterday,  we  were  again  confronted  with  a  proposal  to 
adjourn.  In  this  instance,  unlike  the  former  one,  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  publicly  demanding  that  Congress  adjourn  and 
go  home.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had  no  further  com- 
munications or  requests  to  submit,  indicating  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  was  again  completed. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
June  4,  upon  which  day  the  President  first  suggested  the 
Congress  quit  and  go  home,  we,  at  his  request,  appropriated 
and  extended  contractual  authorizations  for  more  than  8Vi 
billion  dollars  for  the  national  defense.  We  passed  the  legis- 
lation bringing  the  National  Guard  into  active  service.  We 
passed  the  conscription  bill  and  I  think  nothing  we  did 
pleased  the  Executive  more  than  this  last-named  act. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  we  also  passed  an  act  pro- 
\iding  $500,000,000  additional  funds  with  which  to  make 
so-called  defense  loans  to  Central  American  and  South 
American  countries. 

All  these,  and  many  others  of  lesser  importance,  we  dis- 
posed of  after  the  President  declared  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress had  been  completed. 
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His  subsequent  demands  for  the  legislation  I  have  men- 
tioned Indicates  that  one  of  three  things  Is  true:  First,  that 
either  the  business  of  this  Congress  was  not  completed,  as  he 
stated;  or,  second,  that  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  coordi- 
nated plan  for  building  up  the  national  defense,  the  real 
necessity  for  which  was  not  at  the  time  realized  by  the  Execu- 
tive: or,  third,  that  someone  was  playing  politics  with  the 
national  safety,  and  in  the  latter  event  it  was  not  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Congress  who  were  indulging  in  that 
scandalously  unpatriotic  conduct. 

In  view  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  possible  that 
the  President  might  again  have  been  mistaken. 

The  rapidly  shifting  kaleidoscopic  world  events  are  such 
that  the  Congress  should  remain  on  the  job.  To  adjourn, 
leaving  Washington  at  this  time,  might  have  been  proven  to 
be  a  mistake,  a  tragic  mistake,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  this 
thought  which  nrompted  Republicans  and  many  Democrats 
to  vote  against  adjournment  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  action  of  the  House  was  very, 
very  wise. 


Congress  Rightly  Remains  in  Ses.sion  During 
Critical  Time  in  Our  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  20,  1940 


EDITORIAL,  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  fully  understood 
that  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  said  during  the  recent  campaign,  in  many  sp>eeche5, 
that  I  l>elieved  our  Chief  Executive  desires  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war — and  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep 
us  from  entering  into  a  foreign  conflict. 

I  say  this  because  I  do  not  want  my  vote  against  adjourn- 
ment on  yesterday  to  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
President  Roosevelt.  As  a  member  of  a  coordinate  branch 
of  our  Government,  I  feel  keenly  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  forum  to  remain  In  session  to 
meet  any  possible  emergency  which  might  arise. 

We  are  not  expected  by  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  meet 
even  daily,  or  to  pass  bills  every  week — but  they  do  have  the 
right  to  desire  earnestly  that  their  elected  Representatives 
stand  close  to  their  posts  of  duty. 

Expressive  of  this  view  is  an  editorial,  from  which  I  quote, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post: 

CONGRESS    REMAINS 

No  doubt  a  great  majority  of  the  congressmen  who  reassembled 
in  Washington  yesterday  would  like  to  go  home  and  remain  there 
until  the  new  session  begins  on  January  3  Congress  has  been 
continuously  in  session  for  10 'a  months,  with  only  brief  recesses 
for  the  national  political  conventions  and  the  election.  In  that 
period  many  legislators  have  worked  hard  and  are  now  weary.  In 
addition  to  being  eager  to  renew  their  contacts  with  their  con- 
stituents at  home,  particularly  at  this  festive  season.  Yet  the 
majority  have  decided  to  remain  in  Washington. 

The  vote  on  adjournment  in  the  House  yesterday  reveals  a  proper 
sense  at  obligation.  Before  the  election  it  was  said  that  many 
Congressmen  remained  at  the  capital  because  they  feared  criticism 
if  they  returned  home.  With  the  election  over,  legislators  are 
naturally  much  less  sensitive  to  criticism  of  that  sort.  Presumably 
the  majority  voted  to  stay  on  the  Job  because  the  Nation  needs  their 
services.  Having  voted  to  mobilize  part  of  the  country's  man- 
power and  having  called  on  many  groups  to  be  prepared  for  sacrl- 
flces.  the  House  obviously  concluded  that  It.  too,  should  place 
national  Interests  above  the  personal  wishes  of  its  members. 

Opponents  of  adjournment  were  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  vote — 
191  to  148 — to  keep  Congress  In  session.  The  majority  group  in- 
cluded 44  Democrats  and  the  entire  bloc  of  Republicans.  And  the 
Senate  having  accepted  this  decision,  Congress  will  probably  con- 
tinue In  session  for  several  weeks,  and  there  may  be  no  adjourn- 
ment untU  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  expires. 


This  was  all  very  creditable  But  there  were  other  encouraging 
indications,  too.  Congress  intends  to  worJr  while  it  is  star.d;ng  by 
for  possible  emergency  action.  Both  houses  yesterday  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  Ramspeck  bill,  and  sent  that  mea.sure  to 
the  President.  This  represents  the  greatest  achievement  In  the 
field  of  personnel  legl.xlation  during  recent  years,  and  such  action 
alone  would  fully  Justify  the  resumption  of  legislative  duties,  even 
if  there  were  no  emergency  to  keep  Congress  en  the  job. 


Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed  Unmasks  New  Deal 
Claims  of  Helping  Howard  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  20.  1940 


ARTICLE       RELEASED      BY       THE       REPUBLICAN       NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
release  from  the  Republican  National  Committee,  dated 
October  31.  1940,  in  answer  to  claims  made  by  the  New 
Deal  as  to  new  construction  at  Howard  University,  in  order 
to  have  the  record  straight: 

Congressman  Daniix  A  Reed,  veteran  Republican  of  Dunkirk. 
N  Y.,  representing  the  Forty-third  District,  who  has  served  con- 
secutively from  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  up  to  and  including  the 
present  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  took  note  today  of  the  publicity 
sent  out  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  publicizing  the 
new  chemistry  building  at  Howard  University.  Negro  institutjon, 
located  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  third- 
term  candidate  October  26.  1936 — and  now  trotted  out  for  another 
Presidential  contest.  It  is  being  st.ited  that  HowEird  University  is 
Indebted  to  the  New  Deal  administration  for  the  chemistry  and 
other  buildings  on  the  campus  of  that  institution. 

Also.  Congressman  Reed.  In  his  statement  released  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Commtttt-e.  said  that  this  tricky  performance  is 
typical  of  former  instances  of  the  same  character  The  appro- 
priations made  for  the  buildings  at  Howard  University  by  Repub- 
lican Congresses  and  approved  by  Presidents  Coolldge  and  Hoover 
were  Impounded  on  March  28.  1933.  by  the  New  Deal  The  several 
buildings  were  then  released  one  by  one  as  New  Deal  Democratic 
gifts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  one  of  them  was  made  possible  by 
Republican  congressional  action  and  approved  by  Republican 
Presidents. 

HAROLD  ICKES  NOT  HOWARDS  DISCOVERER 

Further,  Congressman  Reed  said: 

•The  New  I>eal  has  often  boasted  of  the  fact  that  it  has  appor- 
tioned millions  of  dollars  for  buildings  and  Improvements  at  Howard 
University,  the  Negro  college  located  at  the  Nations  Capital. 

"Great  credit  has  been  given  Harold  Ickes  as  the  discoverer  of 
Howard  University.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress for  Howard  University  began  In  1879.  when  it  received  a  first 
appropriation  of  810.000.  It  has  been  the  constant  recipient  of  in- 
creasingly larger  appropriations  year  by  year,  granted  In  1879  and 
in  practically  all  succeeding  years  by  Republican  Congresses  Tliese 
appropriations  were   approved    by   Republican   Presidents 

"Whatever  difficulties  it  has  had  with  respect  to  Its  appropria- 
tions were  at  the  hands  of  Democrats,  such  as  "Jimmy"  Btrnes  of 
South  Carolina,  and  other  Democrats,  who  consistently  made  points 
of  order  against  appropriations  for  Howard  University,  until  a 
Republican  Congress  passed  statutory  legislation  revising  the  char- 
ter of  Howard  University  by  amendment  to  section  8  of  its  act  of 
incorporation. 

"This  action,  which  now  prevents  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  making  points  of  order  against  Howard  Universltv  ap- 
propriations was  approved  December  13.  1928.  by  President  Calvin 
Coolldge.  This  simple  statement  does  not  adequately  convey  any 
idea  of  the  hard  work,  the  sympathy,  and  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time.  I  had  the  honor  of  fathering  the  bill 
providing  the  sufficient  statutory  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  Howard  University,  and  preventing  points  of  order 
against  its  appropriations. 

"HOWARDS  TRTINC  TEARS 

"The  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  stood  by  Howard  Uni- 
versity through  trying  years  were  in  addition  to  Martin  B  Madden 
ex  officio;  Louis  C.  Cramton.  of  Michigan:  Burton  L  FYench  of 
Idaho;  and  Prank  Murphy,  of  Ohio.     The  president  of  Howard  ITni- 
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ytmtf  repeat«dly  referred  to  Dr.  Babert  Work.  Roy  O    West,  and 
Dr.  Lyman  W    WUbur.  m  being.  «>cli,  from  Howard  UniverKty's 

standpoint,  the  best  Secretary  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 

had. 

•Latterly  thl«  President  of  Howard  University  has  bestowed  the 
honor  of  the  "best  Secretary  of  the  Interior'  upon  Mr.  Ickes,  despite 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  buildings  dedicated  with  great  eciat  frotn 
time  to  time  has  been  labeled  Democratic  recognitKJn  of  a  desire 
to  support  the  education  of  Negroes,  when  In  truth  and  in  fact  Its 
record  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Cramton  was  even  tendered  a 
banquet  by  Howard  UnlTersity  offleiais  In  gratitude  for  his  efforts 
in  helping  the  Institution. 

"The  publicity  experts  of  the  Interior  Department  have  constantly 
played  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  President  Roosevelt  up  to 
the  general  public  as  benefactors  of  tbe  Negro  race  through  Howard 
University. 

"Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  Administration,  the  following 
buildings  at  Howard  University  had  iaeen  appropriated  for  by  Re- 
publican Congrcs.ses  and  approved  by  Republican  Presidents: 

"BriLDrNCS  CrVEN   BT   REPUBLICANS 

"1.  Three  dormitories  for  young  women — the  physical  beginning 
of  Howard  University's  20-year  building  and  educational  program — 
at  I72S.000. 

"This  legislation,  calling  for  one  women's  dormitory  in  Us  first 
stage  at  •150,000,  was  approved  by  President  Calvin  Coolidge  on 
January  12  1927  On  May  29,  1928,  In  the  first  deficiency  bill. 
President  Cctoli<Xge  apfiroved  an  increase  In  this  dormitory  appro- 
priation from  $150,000  to  $190,000. 

"In  1929.  under  President  Hoover,  the  second  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first Congress,  an  additional  $539,000  was  appropriated  for 
Howard  University  women's  dormitories  2  and  3,  thus  making  a  total 
In  all  of  $739  000  made  available  by  Republicans  for  the  women's 
dormitory  project  at  Howard  University. 

•'2.  On  March  7.  1928.  a  Republican  Congress,  under  President 
Hoover,  appropriated  $500,000  for  tbe  chemistry  buUding  at  Howard 
Unlver&lty 

"3  In  1931.  a  Republican  Congress,  under  President  Hoover, 
appropriated  $200  000  for  the  emergency  construction  project  at 
Howard  University,  which  consisted  of  all  the  extensive  grading  and 
landscaping  which  have  so  t)eaatlfled  Howard  Unlrer.'-ity  in  the 
Fourth  Street  and  MacMillan  Park  area,  and  provided  Howard  Uni- 
versity with  Its  imposing  system  of  entrance  gates  and  other  en- 
closures 

"4.  Under  date  of  Septemljer  14.  1931.  under  President  Hoover, 
Howard  UnlveriUty  received  approjjrlatlons  for: 

"A    A  classroom  building   (Douglass  Hall).  $460,000. 

•^    Hi'at    light,  and  power  tunnel.  $225,000 

"C    General   library  buUdlng,  $800,000 

"5.  On  Peoruary  17,  1933.  tinder  President  Hoover.  Howard  Uni- 
versity received  an  appropriation  of  $460,000  for  the  construction 
and  completion  of  the  heat,  light,  and  power  plant. 

"a   GRAND  TOTAL  OF   t4,032..S00 

"These  six  building  projects,  totaling  $3,264,000:  and  three  addi- 
tional earlier  building  projects,  a  dining  hall,  at  $201,000:  the  medi- 
cal school  building,  at  $370,000:  and  a  gymnasium,  armory,  and 
athletic  field,  at  $197,500.  totaling  $763,500.  a  grand  total  of 
$4,032,500-  all  made  available  to  Howard  University  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  a  sincere  deflre  to  help— far  surpass  any  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  Howard  University  through  the  Administration  of  the 
New  Deal 

"Perhaps  It  is  because  the  New  Deal  has  no  such  record  of  benefits 
to  Howard  University  to  show  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  president 
of  Howard  University,  the  New  Deal  Administration  adroitly  seek*.  In 
this  slippery  way,  to  take  unto  ItseU,  unearned  credit  for  the 
physical  and  educational  development  of  Howard  University.  Let 
them  dispute  this  record." 


The  Cloak  Room 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1       Friday.  November  22.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Lone  Star 
State  holds  her  Jack,  the  Senate  draws  a  King  for  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

We  are  asking  the  Ladles'  Mount  Vernon  Association  for 
a  temporary  amphitheater  around  the  tomb  for  January  20. 

Through  crop  curtailment  on  one  hand  and  intervention  on 
the  other,  we  are  being  entrouraged  to  beat  our  plowshares 
Into  swords  and  our  pruning  hooks  Into  spears. 

An  investigation  in  January  will  disclose  how  abimdantly 
tbe  surplus  commodities  were  pitched  into  the  laps  of  a  sur- 


prised people  around  November  1.  We  are  not  refeninc  to 
the  "hen  fruit"  and  tomatoes  that  were  heaved  at  tbe  WUlkles. 

Talk  about  Thanksgiving  Day  beinR  moved  tip  a  week,  that 
i&  nothing — Christmas  was  pui^ied  up  60  days.  There  were 
more  Santa  Clauses  in  this  country  the  last  of  October,  giving 
pistols  and  powder,  than  there  will  be  in  E>ecember  in  all  the 
stores. 

On  the  first  day  back,  running  true  to  form,  we  created  a 
new  office.  Under  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency,  fixing  the  time  the  last  day  of  the  third  term. 
We  said  in  the  campaign  that  the  "emergcrKry"  powers  would 
never  be  surrendered  by  F.  D.  R.  even  if  hostilities  should 
cease  around  the  world. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  live  merely  to 
work,"  says  Harry  A.  Millis.  new  Chairman  of  N.  L.  R.  B.  As 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  we  were  taught  by  our  pioneer 
parents  that  "the  struggle  for  existenco  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  against  mere  existence."  Not  many  soar  from 
flowery  beds  of  ease.  Mr.  Millis.  How  disdainful  to  the  present 
spending  era  must  the  words  be  on  the  top  of  the  New  York 
Macy  «;tore.  "It's  smart  to  be  thrifty." 


Why  the  Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  22.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  sine  dl« 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  has  been  disposed  of,  and  by  a 
very  large  majority  the  Members  have  determined  to  remain 
in  session  at  this  time.  That  decision  is  a  wise  one.  Through- 
out the  present  session  in  1940  I  have  advocated  that  as  long 
as  the  European  situation  Is  crttlcal  the  Congress  should  re- 
main in  session,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
membership  in  the  Hou.se  have  so  decreed. 

While  many  of  the  Members  in  the  House  would  like  to  go 
to  their  homes — and  they  have  so  expi-essed  themselves — and 
many  of  the  Members  are  tired  and  worn  by  the  long  and 
arduous  session,  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  emergency,  as  It  has 
been  referred  to.  is  great  enough  to  cause  the  appropriation  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  for  our  national  defense  and  to  enact 
a  peacetime  draft  law,  then  it  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
Congress  should  remain  in  session  throughout.  If  the  tax- 
payers are  to  be  inconvenienced  by  having  the  great  burden 
of  a  staggering  sum  of  money  borrowed  for  our  national  de- 
fense, which,  in  the  end.  must  be  repaid  with  Interest,  and  If 
the  boys  of  our  Nation -are  to  be  drafted  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  peace,  then  I  am  convinced  It  is  time 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  submit  to  some  little  incon- 
venience by  "staying  on  the  job"  and  guarding  our  Nation. 
The  people  are  deeply  concerned  regarding  our  country,  and 
they  are  convinced.  I  am  certain,  that  the  Congress  should 
continue  In  session  in  order  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
might  arise.  I  am  happy  to  advise  that  I  voted  against  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  because  I  was  convinced  It  was 
far  safer  for  this  great  legislative  body  to  remain  in  action  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  greatly  disturbed  and  con- 
stantly worried  over  our  foreign  policies;  they  do  not  want  our 
country  to  become  involved  in  tills  war;  they  want  peace  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  they  want  everything  to  be 
done  which  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  this  European  war;  and,  to  this 
end.  the  people  want  the  Congress  to  remain  In  session 
throughout  this  crisis  in  order  that  it  may  act  if  action  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  preserve  our  peace. 

Quite  recently,  and  since  the  vote  was  ca.st  on  the  adjourn- 
ment   resolution,    I    have    received    many    congratulatory 
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messages,  among  which  I  received  one  message  from  a  large 
group  of  citizens  in  Indiana,  who  have  constituted  themselves 
as  the  "Citizens  Information  Committee,"  and  whose  activities 
embrace  the  distribution  of  factual  Information  regarding  our 
country  and  the  progress  of  the  European  war,  and  this  group 
of  our  people  in  my  home  State  expressed  their  views  re- 
specting the  practicability  of  adjourning  Congress  in  a  very 
terse  message,  which  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  RATHom)  S  SpmNora, 

Hotue  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C  : 
Your  vote  against  adjournment  of  Congress  dvirlng  this  emergency 
iB  noted  and  has  our  hearty  approval. 

Citizens  Intormation  Committee. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  general  thought  of  the  people  in 
my  State.  They  are  relying  on  their  chosen  representatives 
in  the  Congress  to  do  those  things  which  will  assure  our  peace 
and  security  in  our  Nation.  They  are  well  aware  that  if  the 
Congress  should  adjourn  it  cannot  be  legally  assembled 
Immediately;  the  legal  processes  must  be  observed;  much  time 
would  be  lost  before  the  Congress  could  bs  legally  assembled 
and  ready  to  function.  This  possibility  of  the  loss  of  time 
in  this  emergency  is  a  very  serious  threat  to  our  people,  as 
they  view  the  solemn  and  sacred  duty  which  our  great  law- 
making body  has  before  it.  And  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
which  is  ours,  we  can  accomplish  those  tasks  only  when  the 
Congress  is  in  session  and  when  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
present  in  Washington.  Therefore  we  can  only  discharge  our 
duty  as  representatives  of  the  people  by  remaining  true  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  us  and  by  staying  on  the  job.  regardless 
of  the  inconvenience  suffered;  that  is  our  sacred  duty  in  this 
emergency,  and  the  people  so  regard  it. 

May  I  say  again  that  I  will  steadfastly  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress remain  in  session  throughout  this  emergency,  all  to  the 
end  that  our  peace  and  security  may  be  enhanced  and  that  we 
may  aid  in  keeping  our  country  out  of  this  European  war. 


Responsibilities  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  20,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  J.  LYLE  TUCKER 


Mr.  amJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following : 

Intern ATioN,u.  B^^siness  College 
Hon   George  W.  Gnxiz, 

Member  of  Congress,  Fourth  District.  Indiana. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Gecmu:b:  Like  many  others.  I  voted  for  Wendell  WlUkle.  I  am 
proud  ot  my  American  citizenship  and  I  appreciate  living  in  a 
country  where  one  can  vote  as  he  pleases. 

Now  that  the  election  Is  over  I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  our  chosen 
leaders  and  promise,  as  an  American,  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  aid  and  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 

Many  grave  decisions  involving  the  safety  and  security  of  cur 
Nation  face  our  leaders,  decisions  that  will  tax  their  ability,  hearts, 
and  souls,  but  I  am  confident  our  ship  of  state  will  ride  the  storm 
and  bring  oiir  people  safely  into  port. 

You  and  I.  as  plain,  loyal,  American  citizens,  must  assume  our 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Fortunately  we  have  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  otir  field  and  we  will  have  many,  many  opportunities. 

A  nation  will  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  character  of  Its 
people — that's  where  we  come  in.  We  must  take  an  Inventory  of  our 
personal  lives.  None  of  us  Is  perfect,  but  w^e  must  strive  for  perfec- 
tion and  live  lives  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Strong  In  character,  we  will  not  use  sharp  practices  in  cur  business 
dealings,  cheat.  He,  or  hit  below  the  belt  Kind  In  spirit,  we  will  be 
more  thoughtful  and  more  considerate  of  others.  Asklrig  little  we 
win  give  much.  We  have  a  grand  opportunity  and  we  will  do  cur 
part.    By  ao  doing,  we  wUi  increase  our  sell-respect,  be  happier  and 


contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others.     Thus  we  will  further  the 
interests  of  the  grandest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Brother,  that's  my  message. 

J.  Ltle  Tucker,  President. 


The  Vultee  Strike— Its  Significance  in  Relation  to 
the  National  Defense  Program 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  22.  1940 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  situation  affecting  our  national-defense 
program  which  I  believe  to  be  most  serious  and  far-reaching  in 
its  ultimate  consequences.  We  have  embarked  on  a  program 
of  defense  which  calls  for  the  immediate  doubling  of  the  size 
of  our  Navy,  for  the  expansion  of  our  Regular  Army,  and 
the  immediate  training  of  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  to 
be  available  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  and  for  a  vast 
increase  in  the  air  force  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

If  this  program  Is  to  be  carried  forward  expeditiously  and 
effectively,  we  must  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  in- 
dustry— both  employer  and  employee — as  well  as  the  approval 
of  our  entire  citizenry.  The  young  men  of  the  country  have 
responded  in  a  most  patriotic  manner  to  the  call  for  registra- 
tion and  training  in  our  Army.  The  many  problems  sur- 
rounding the  initiating  and  letting  of  contracts  have  been 
largely  solved  so  that  industry  today  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
capacity  for  production  in  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  re- 
quirements of  the  defense  program.  Munitions  plants  are 
filled  with  laborers.  All  shipyards  are  working  at  full  capac- 
ity. The  motor  and  steel  industries  are  all  cooperating  to 
the  fullest  extent,  while  the  aviation  industry  is  not  only 
producing  at  capacity,  but  is  actually  doublinpr  and  trebling 
that  capacity  without  permitting  the  construction  and  expan- 
sion of  facilities  to  impede  the  delivery  of  airplanes  to  the 
Government. 

Th3  picture  throughout  the  Nation  would  be  very  promising 
were  it  not  for  the  cloud  now  overhanging  the  aircraft  industry 
in  southern  California.  The  strike  now  in  progre.^s  at  the 
Vultee  Aircraft  Co.  in  Downey.  Calif.,  causes  me  great  con- 
cern at  the  present  time,  not  because  of  the  delay  in  defense 
production  at  this  one  factory— serious  as  that  is— but  because 
of  what  this  strike  portends  and  what  its  ultimate  effect  on  all 
industry  will  be— what  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  our  defense 
program  will  be.  and,  above  all.  what  its  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer,  on  every  citizen  in  this  Nation,  will  be 

A  number  of  the  employees  at  the  Vultee  plant  at  Downey 
have  recently  been  organized  by  the  U.  A.  W.  A.,  an  affiliate  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  A  working  agreement  between  the  company  and 
Its  employees  has  been  in  the  process  of  formation  since  the 
C.  I.  O.  was  recognized  as  sole  bargaining  agent  of  thp  em- 
ployees In  August  1940.  Pull  agreement  had  been  reached  on 
practically  all  points  other  than  wages,  the  dispute  over  which 
has  occasioned  the  present  strike.  No  question  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  fairness  of  the  ccmpany  in  its  policy 
toward  the  union  in  its  organization  and  subsequent  negotia- 
tions. There  Is  no  complaint  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany or  Its  officials  in  relation  to  the  union  or  its  members 
It  IS  only  because  of  the  union  demand  for  a  greatly  increased 
wage  scale  far  in  excess  of  that  offered  by  the  company  that 
the  present  strike  has  been  called.  By  studying  the  existing 
wage  scale  in  effect  at  Vultee  prior  to  the  strike,  and  com- 
paring 1  with  the  rcale  prevailing  in  southern  California  as 
^ell  as  that  prevailing  in  other  industries,  we  can  obtaik  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  the  problem  here  is 

On  October  22,  1940.  the  pay  in  the  aircraft  industry  in 
southern  California  was  as  follows-  "lausiry  in 
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Company 

A  Venice 

Mminr 

raU; 

1 

Minimum 

start  iru; 

rule 

Periodic  intuajtj 

Douglas 

tU751 

1 

.74 

.70 

.  777 
.76 

saw 

.50 

.50 
.51 

Analysis  chwUs  fllM  out  by  the  super- 

viiuirs 
3  month.*.  .V»  to  fiO  cent,*,  2>^  oents;  4 

months,    til)    to    70    wnt-i,    24    cents; 

6  month*.  72  p«-nts  and  over.  2'^  cenUi. 
Revtewe<1  rvrry  3  months  to  fiO  cents  in 

1  year,  then  6  months  review  up  to 

80cent,s,  thf-n  the  foremen. 
Review   rates   every   4   montlu;   no   set 

raiivs. 

2  months  to  57  cents.  6  months  to  GO  cent-s. 

3  montlis,  55  cents;  6  months,  6U  cents. 

North  Amirican.. 

Coaoolidated 

Lockheed. 

Vultee 

C.  I.  O.  demand 

Vullue  offered — 

Group  1 

$L30 

M.'S 

.96 

.75 

J  1.05. 

90  eenfs 

Group  2 

Group  3. 

Group  4 

To  start 

50  (f^nts  with  W  (vnt*?  in  3  months; 
60  cents  in  6  months. 

The  aveTHpe  rates  without  overtime  at  Curtis.  Brewster,  and  Martin  an-  «">  to  &i 
cents  ["T  hour.  .\t  lAx-khi-e-l  tliey  are  71.4  cents.  .\t  pre.s»'nt  at  VulU-e  they  are 
68.7  cents  and  under  the  wngv  raU-  offer  of  Oct,  22,  1940,  would  b«  74  d-nts  as  of  !>«•. 
31,  1W4II. 

As  indicated,  the  minimum  starting  rate  of  pay  at  Vultee  Is 
in  line  with  that  of  other  companies  in  southern  California. 
The  C.  I.  O.  union  is  demanding  a  minimum  starting  rate  of 
75  cents  per  hour,  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  that  paid  any- 
where for  unskilled,  untrained,  or  apprentice  labor.  To  grant 
this  increase  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  average  earning 
rate  of  all  employees  from  74  cents  to  $1.03.  or  an  increase 
of  39  percent. 

By  presenting  a  chart  of  the  existing  scale  of  wages  and  the 
number  of  employees  receiving  such  wages  as  of  November  4, 
1940.  I  can  more  clearly  show  to  you  what  the  ultimate  cost 
of  that  program  will  be. 
Hourly  employees  as  of  Nov.  4,  1940 


Asked 


10.65. 


J0.70. 
J0.75. 

$0.80. 

I0.&5. 

$0.90. 

SO.0S. 

SIjOS. 


Rate 


Number 


Day       N'iKht      ToUl 


Blanket  3-cent  increase. 


Average  10.765 

Total 

Increase  niirbt  bonus.l,S18>:2oeDts. 


$0.50 
.525 
.55 
.575 
.W 
.635 
.65 
.675 
.70 
.725 
.75 
.775 
.80 
.825 
.85 
.875 
.BO 
.825 
.95 
.975 
1.00 
1. 025 
1.05 
1.075 
1.10 
1.125 
1.15 
1.175 

i.ao 

1.225 
1.25 


.667 


Total  hourlv  increase 
Hourly  amount,  $2.808.17... 


505 

71 
27h 

,10 
194 

51 
IW 

32 
108 

38 
114 

,37 
134 

27 

11 
76 
16 
51 

9 
72 

6 
25 

7 
18 

1 
87 

1 
IB 

1 

4 


531 
72 

Ihl 
,11 

145 
18 
76 
16 
57 
11 
55 
20 
59 
16 
49 
17 
40 
7 
28 


27 
4 

14 
1 

13 
2 

17 


1.036 
143 
459 

R.1 
339 

69 
214 

4H 
165 

49 
169 

57 
193 

43 
137 

28 
116 

23 

70 
9 

99 

in 

39 
h 

31 

3 

104 

1 

22 
1 
4 


ITourly 

increase 

by  asked 

ratu 


2.209 


xa4.» 


1.5H 


3.787 


$1.1.1  40 
17.875 
45.90 
I0.fi25 
33  911 
5  175 
21   40 
3-tiO 
16.50 
3.675 
8.45 
4.275 
8  65 
3.225 
6.H5 
.70 
5.80 
.57.S 
7.90 
.675 
4.96 


6.69 


373  79 
30.36 


404.15 


ApproxiniaU'ly  *404.1.1X.'2-$21,015.80  per  week. 

$21.015J)OX.i:i-$l,u92.S21.'io  ix'r  year. 
Estimated  cost  under  latest  union  demand  of  6S-cent  minimum 

lDcrea.se  hy  ratfts ..  _         $21,015 

Increase  by  classincation  after  »boTe  («»tJinitod).".lIIIII"l"!     2. 600 


ToUl 23.615 

iDcrease?  since  Sept    1.  1940  3,595 


ToUl 27.210 


$1,092,821 

135.200 

1.2JS.021 
186,  940 

1.  414. 9G1 


This  does  not  take  Into  consideration  other  than  productive 
employees,  although  the  nonproductive  employees  must  of 
necessity  be  also  raised  in  proportion.  This  involves  about 
1,400  additional  employees. 

This  annual  increase  In  labor  cost  of  $1,414,961  may  not  be 
significant  if  the  Vultee  Co.  alone  is  concerned.  Yet  even 
here  we  must  recall  that  although  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  claim 
that  Vultee  is  making  millions,  in  fact  the  company  suflTered  a 
loss  of  $«56.422  on  the  delivery  of  63  planes  recently.  With 
the  bulk  of  that  contract  yet  on  order,  should  there  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  low  eflBciency  which  has  obtained  in  the 
past,  even  without  a  change  in  the  wage  scale,  the  ultimate  loss 
would  nm  into  the  millions.  Instead  of  making  millions,  the 
company  is  in  a  position  to  lose  millions  unless  the  present 
staff  of  new  unskilled  employees  speedily  acquire  greater  efD- 
ciency  and  greater  competency  in  their  work.  A  great  portion 
of  these  new  workers  are  young  men  just  out  of  school,  receiv- 
ing their  first  employment  In  industry.  It  Is  for  these  young 
workers,  the  great  body  of  whom  are  not  married  and  many  of 
whom  reside  at  home,  where  there  are  other  wage  earners  in 
the  family,  it  is  for  these  that  the  C.  I.  O.  is  demanding  a  $6 
a  day  minimum  wage.  Of  the  last  500  employees  hired  by  the 
company,  nearly  half  of  them  were  under  25  years  of  age. 

I  understand  that  Army  contracts  with  the  Vultee  Co.  pro- 
vide a  50-percent  provision  for  labor.     If  the  C.  I.  O.  demand 
is  granted,  then  the  cost  of  these  contracts  would  be  Increased 
■  by  20  percent.    These  wage  increases  would  lead  to  a  propor- 
!  tlonate  increase  of  the  wages  of  the  nonproductive  employees, 
!   so  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government  under  existing 
contracts  would  actually  be  40  percent  higher  instead  of  20 
percent.    This  increase  at  Vultee  would  soon  spread  not  only 
throughout  the  aircraft  industry,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  assert  that 
they  will  move  against  North  American  next  and  Douglas  after 
that,  but  the  increase  in  wages  would  spread  beyond  to  all  in- 
dustry.   The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  will  therefore  rise 
until  the  aviation  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  pay  20  per- 
cent added  costs  for  their  materials. 

The  net  result  of  this  will  be  an  added  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  from  35  to  40  percent  of  its  aviation  contract  prices. 
Over  six  hundred  and  ninety  millions  in  aviation  contracts  are 
held  by  firms  in  southern  California.  An  increase  in  that 
sum  of  35  percent  or  more  means  an  added  cost  of  $240,000,- 
000,  a  cost  which  the  Government  will  not  only  have  to  pay 
but  will  have  to  collect  from  the  public  through  taxation.  It 
is  due  to  this  serious  effect  upon  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
defense  program  that  the  present  strike  is  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  every  citizen  in  the  land. 

According  to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, for  September  1940,  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
aircraft  industry  were  74.2  cents  per  hour,  compared  with  an 
average  of  67.2  cents  per  hour  fcr  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Of  the  110  crafts  listed,  only  30  exceed  the  aircraft 
industry  in  respect  to  the  average  hourly  earnings,  while  80 
rank  below  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  aircraft  industry  is  compaiatively  a  new  industry,  yet 
no  other  industry  listed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  expanded  employment  so  rapidly  during  the 
past  year.  Almost  every  aircraft  manufacturing  plant  has 
increased  the  size  of  its  plant  from  2  to  5  times  Its  original 
size  during  the  past  2  years.  Of  necessity  this  has  meant 
that  the  industry  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  on  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  unskilled  and  untrained 
workers.  This  has  automatically  helped  to  keep  down  the 
average  rate  of  hourly  earnings  in  the  industry.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  the  aircraft  industry  has  paid  wages  well  above  the 
average  for  United  States  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
whole.  As  indicated  only  30  crafts  exceed  aviation  in  respect 
to  the  average  hourly  wage. 

According  to  the  admissions  of  the  strike  leaders  them- 
selves, and  according  to  the  admLssions  of  their  Communist 
sympathizers,  writing  in  the  People's  World  and  the  Daily 
Worker,  it  is  recognized  that  the  wages  at  Vultee  have  been 
no  lower  than  those  of  other  aircraft  manufacturers  for  the 
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corresponding  grades  of  labor.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 
this  attack  upon  the  Vultee  Co.? 

The  C.  I.  O.  leaders  of  this  strike  admit  that  this  is  but  the 
first  attack  in  a  battle  to  be  fought  throughout  the  aircraft 
industry  and  ultimately  throughout  defense  industries  gen- 
erally in  order  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  national 
emergency  in  behalf  of  a  particular  faction  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  selected  the  Vultee  Co.  for  their  first  attack. 
because  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  and  hence  they 
would  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success. 

The  Vultee  Co.  was  the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  indus- 
try for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  producing  training  planes, 
which  are  essential  to  the  entire  program  of  expansion  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  It  is  a  vital  bottleneck  of  the  entire  defense 
program,  by  means  of  which  the  American  public  can  be 
frightened  and  thereby  forced  to  surrender  to  the  dictation  of 
this  faction  of  the  labor  movement.  In  fact,  if  siifflcient 
panic  can  be  created  by  the  stoppage  of  training-plane  pro- 
duction, this  attack  might  be  used  to  start  a  demand  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  industry  and  the  destruction  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  same  manner  as  French  industry  was  ham- 
strung under  the  Popular  Front  Government  of  Socialist  Leon 
Blum. 

The  second  reason  for  the  vulnerability  of  the  Vultee  Co. 
was  the  fact  that  it  had  undergone  tremendously  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  year.  This  expansion  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  1.100  percent  during  this  year.  This  is  the  sort  of 
growth  which  the  War  Department  hoped  for  and  which  the 
American  public  not  only  expected  but  also  demanded.  Effi- 
cient operation  during  such  rapid  growth  is  only  possible 
under  a  free  private  industry.  It  is  a  growth  of  which  all 
America  can  be  proud  and  which  alone  can  keep  our  Nation 
strong  and  free  If  permitted  to  continue. 

Because  of  this  rapid  growth  the  company  has  found  it 
necessary  to  expand  its  working  force  from  a  few  hundred 
employees  to  several  thousand  within  a  few  months.    It  was 
following  a  similar  expansion  that  a  sit-down  strike  was  in- 
augurated at  the  Douglas  plant  in  an  effort  to  force  unioniza- 
tion on  the  workers  at  that  aircraft  plant.    Obviously,  with 
such  expansion,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  fully  skilled  and 
trained  workers  for  a  new  industry  in  such  large  ntunbers  and 
In  so  short  a  time.    It  was  necessary  to  employ  large  nimi- 
bers  of  young  beginners  who  must  have  several  weeks  or  even 
_  months  of  training  before  they  would  become  useful,  pro- 
ductive, skilled  workers.   Nearly  half  of  those  employed  in  the 
past  6  months  were  given  a  3-week  preemplojonent  training 
course  at  company  expense.    Many  of  these  employees  were 
young  men  just  out  of  high  school,  who  were  being  given 
their  first  regular  employment.    Because  of  this  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  employees  at  Vultee  are  to  be  found  in  the  low- 
wage  group  at  or  near  the  starting  rate.    In  order  to  refute 
the  charge  that  all  new  employees  are  paid  the  50-cent  mini- 
mum wage.  I  am  inserting  here  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  men  hired  during  the  past  3  months  and  also  showing  the 
wages  which  they  were  paid: 

Men  hired  at  each  rate  during  August,  September,  and  October 


Men  hired  at  each  rate  during  August.  September,  and  October- 
Continued 


Rate 

August 

S«'pt<'in- 
bcr 

October 

Total 

$1.10 

7 
8 

3 

16 

1 
1 

n 

$1.15 

1 

''S 

$1.12 

1 

$1.20. 

2 
1 

3 

$1.25 

I 

$1.50 

5 

5 

Total 

62B 

270 

338 

1  237 

Rate 

Aufrust 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Tot*l 

m.so 

390 

3 

flO 

ta 

ao 

8 

11 

8 
13 

5 
23 

4 
M 

1 
14 

3 
16 

2 

5 

72 
4 

11 
3 

17 

12 

13 
4 

16 
8 
9 
2 

18 
3 

10 
6 

13 

03 

2 
15 

0 
11 

6 
17 

7 
19 
13 
16 
14 
14 

7 
14 

7 
13 

5 
13 

554 

8 
86 
21 
48 
25 
41 
19 
47 
28 
48 
20 
58 

10 

$0.525.. 

$ft.55 „ 

•0.575 „ 

IO.t)U 

10.625 

10.65 

$0.675 

J0.70 

$0.725 

10.75 

10.775 

tO.M 

90.»<25. 

$0.85 

$0.875 

I0.W       

40 

7 

23 

I0.925 

|0.»5 

5 

«0.»75 

$1.00 

3 

10 

17 

1 
5 

29 

1 

39 

1 

$1.035 „ 

ll.OS 

7 

17 
1 

$li»75 

Of  the  554  persons  hired  at  50  cents  an  hour  during  the 
past  3  months.  228  were  given  the  3  weeks'  preemploj-ment 
training  course  of  which  I  spoke.  This  was  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  Also  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
263  of  those  hired  at  50  cents  an  hour  were  under  25  years  of 
age.  Of  the  1,237  persons  employed  altogether  during  this 
3-month  period,  568  of  them  were  paid  60  cents  or  more 
when  first  employed. 

Because  of  this  situation,  where  a  third  of  the  productive 
employees  were  hired  during  the  past  3  months,  the  leaders 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  union  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  press  their 
demands.  To  have  delayed  doing  so  would  have  been  fatal, 
as  the  employees  of  the  company  have  t)een  receiving  con- 
tinuous raises  in  wages  granted  voluntarily  by  the  company  as 
j  the  workers  became  better  trained.  Under  the  voluntary 
wage-increase  system  employed  by  Vultee,  by  January  1941 
there  would  not  have  been  a  single  present  employee  receiving 
the  50-cent  rate,  and  only  29  would  have  been  receiving  the 
55-cent  rate.  Before  these  automatic  increases  became  effec- 
tive, it  was  necessary  for  the  labor  leaders  to  act  at  once  if 
they  were  to  get  credit  for  the  pay  increases.  They  wanted 
this  strike  to  gain  publicity  for  their  efforts  and  thereby 
attempt  to  discredit  not  only  this  company  but  the  entire 
industry  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

That  this  strike  stopped  the  production  of  aircraft  vitally 
necessary  to  get  the  Army's  aviation  training  program  started 
did  not  matter.  That  it  stopped  production  when  it  was 
zooming  upward  week  by  week  to  new  levels  ahead  of  sched- 
ule did  not  matter.  That  it  would  require  several  weeks  to  get 
production  running  smoothly  again  and  to  get  the  organiza- 
tion back  in  stride  after  this  interruption  did  not  matter. 
That  the  strike  was  called  in  utter  disregard  of  the  company's 
offer  to  arbitrate  every  point  of  difference,  and  In  disregard 
of  an  agreement  to  give  prior  notice  to  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  did  not  matter.  A  strike  was  needed,  and  it  was 
needed  now. 

The  defense  program  cannot  go  foru-ard  without  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  labor;  it  cannot  go  fon;vard  without  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  industry  itself.    Industry  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  reasonable  profits,  which  it  has  done  by  its  approval 
of  Increased  taxation  for  defense  purposes.    Labor  must  be 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  wages  and  reasonable  working 
conditions  likewise.     The  American  public  is  today  demand- 
ing immediate  and  adequate  defense  preparation.    It  will  not 
permit  any  slowing  down  of  the  production  of  essential  items. 
and  It  certainly  will  not  tolerate  any  effort  to  socialize  the 
aircraft  Industry.     Unless  harmony  and  cooperation   is  se- 
cured, I  fear  that  the  public  will  demand  the  elimination  of 
all  strikes  and  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  arbitration  of 
alJ  disputes  wherein  the  public  interest  is  affected.     To  allow 
the  public  to  suffer  in  order  that  a  few  labor  leaders  and  or- 
gamzers  may  gain  prestige  will  soon  bring  the  labor  movement 
into  disrepute  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  many  gains  which 
labor  has  attained.     To  avoid  this  situation,  this  strike  should 
be  settled  without  delay  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  a  basis  which 
is  fair  to  the  company,  which  is  at  present  not  making  a  profit 
fair  to  labor,  so  that  regular  increases  in  wages  may  be  ob- 
tained as  the  workers  become  skilled,  and  fair  to  the  public 
which  must  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  unreasonable  cost 
through  Uxatlon  for  the  defense  equipment  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  at  this  time.  ' 

I  am  advised  this  morning  that  only  yesterday  the  company 
readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  War  Department  repre- 
sentaUve.  Major  Simpson.     However,  the  C.  I.  O    leaders 
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although  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  offered,  nevertheless  refused  to  acceprt,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  sole  ground  that  they  would  not  guarantee,  as 
provided  in  the  agieement,  that  there  would  be  no  further 
strikes  and  consequent  interruption  of  defense  production 
during  the  effect ivt  term  of  the  agreement.  The  C.  I.  O. 
leaders  likewise  rejected  the  principle  of  arbitration  provided 
in  the  agreement. 

I  afk  you  where  is  this  country  heading  If  in  the  midst  of 
this  dire  national  emergency  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  still  refuse 
to  assure  the  American  public  of  their  cooperation  in  the 
national-defense  program  by  refusing  to  guarantee  uninter- 
rupted production  and  refusing  to  submit  future  disputes  to 
arbitration,  the  time-honored  American  method  of  settling 
fuch  problems? 

Star  Route  Carriers 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  22,  1940 


ADDREi:^  BY  ROBERT  E.  LAMBERT 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Rot)ert  E.  Lambert,  clerk  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  OCBce  and  Post  Roads: 

As  was  said  in  the  opening  speech  of  his  campaign  by  an  aspirant 
to  the  highest  office  In  the  gift  of  our  people — 

"In  very  few  places  In  the  world  is  It  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
what  I  am  doing  here.  •  •  •  xo  appear  before  a  free  people 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  •  •  •  expression  to  views  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  gc  vernmcnt  in  power." 

I  do  not  propose  to  -^ive  expression  contrary  to  what  I  believe  In 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Government,  and  in  that  I  appear 
to  be  in  agreement  with  the  candidate  since  he  has  approved  prac- 
tically even,-  proRram  of  the  present  administration.  However,  In 
exercising  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  citizens.  I  may  express  some 
views  that  are  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Government  employee 
who  worlt-s  In  the  administration  of  certain  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  point  I  first  want  to  make  is  that  we  are  a  free  people, 
that  we  are  a  democratic  people,  tliat  we  are  a  most-favored  people. 
This  convention,  which  represents  a  cross  section  of  our  land.  Is 
the  t)est  form  of  proof  that  we  are  a  free  and  democratic  people. 
Delegates  gathered  here  are  from  the  far  reaches  of  our  country,  they 
have  come  of  their  own  volition  and  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
desire  and  Judgment.  They  were  not  required  to  come,  and  when 
they  decided  to  come  were  not  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from 
anyone,  pave,  perhaps,  their  own  wives.  And  I  dare  say  that  not 
one  of  you  wa.s  molested  In  any  way  during  the  trip  from  your  home 
to  Boulder  City.  No  pclice  or  gendarmes  Interfered  to  ask  for  identi- 
fications, where  you  were  going  or  why;  no  Inspector  In  a  restaurant, 
eating  house,  or  hotel  asked  to  see  your  food-rationing  card.  In 
fact,  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  placed  upon  you  that  you 
would  not  place  upon  yourself,  such  as  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

Yes;  we  are  truly  a  free  people:  and  because  we  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  assemblage  guaranteed  to  us  by  an  un- 
sullied orpanic  law.  this  convention  has  convened  fcr  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  problem.s  of  the  star-route  carriers  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove their  lot,  better  their  relationships  In  the  organization,  secure 
more  favorable  working  conditions,  and  enlarge  the  returns  for  the 
labors  performed.  Thrse  are  all  proper  objectives,  but  I  doubt  that 
any  one  of  us  has  stopped  to  say  a  little  prayer  of  thanks  for  the 
privilege  of  meeting  so  openly  and  freely  to  discuss  these  problems 
that  are  so  vital  to  eacb  Individual  member.  We  take  such  rights 
and  privileges  a.s  a  matter  of  course  In  this  country,  scarcely  stopping 
to  consider  that,  as  staled  by  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  there 
are  very-  few  places  in  the  world  where  that  is  possible. 

After  you  have  Irrtncd  out  the  organization  difficulties,  if  any, 
you  will  approach  the  questions  of  presenting  your  claims  for  more 
favorable  working  conditions  and  t>etter  compensation  directly  to  the 
legislative  body  of  your  Government.  You  will  not  consider  pre- 
senting these  claims  as  serfs  to  a  master,  but  rrcrclsing  the  freedom 
and  guaranties  of  citizens  will  present  them  as  one  equal  to  another. 
You  realize,  ns  do  all  citizens  of  this  country,  that  you  do  not  have 
to  take  your  hat  In  hand,  leave  yotir  pride  at  home,  and  go  on 
bended  knee  to  a  would-be  benefactor  and  plead  with  him  for  sus- 
tenance of  life:  but  through  your  chosen  representative,  your  claims 
wlU  be  presented  in  a  manner  of  freemen  and  an  opportunity  wUl 
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be  given  fcr  an  op)en  hearing,  where  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
matter  can  be  presented.  And  I  can  say  to  you  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
before  which  your  claims  will  come  to  endeavor  to  get  all  the  facts 
pertaining  to  any  problems  placed  before  It  and  consider  every  phase 
of  each  upon  its  merits. 

During  the  past  several  years  your  organization  has  had  experi- 
ence In  presenting  problems  to  the  Congress  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  and  no  one  has  taken  a  position  that  the  present  star-route 
law  is  perfect.  I  say  no  one,  save  perhaps  some  In  the  Department, 
and  I  will  have  something  to  say  about  that  later.  In  other  words. 
it  is  generaUy  reccgnlzed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  present 
system  that  there  is  need  for  improvement  in  the  relationship  of  the 
star-route  carrier  and  the  Government. 

The  competitive  system  of  bidding  for  the  right  to  carry  star 
routes  has  heen  in  vogue  for  a  long  time,  and  while  there  Is  much 
merit  in  a  competitive  bidding  system  In  many  lines  of  contractual 
relationships,  there  are  some  very  material  differences  between  the 
work  performed  under  contracts  for  carrying  mall  on  star  routes  and 
the  work  performed  for  the  Government  under  other  contracts,  such 
as  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  Government  does  not  enter  into  contracts  resulting  from  com- 
petitive bidding  for  personal  services,  and  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses the  carrying  of  the  malls  is  a  personal  service  as  Is  recognized 
in  the  system  established  for  rural  routes.  Of  course.  In  addition  to 
the  personal  service  Involved  there  Is  the  matter  of  furnishing  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  that  Is 
controlling  in  whether  he  wlU  be  engagi^d  to  carry  rural  or  star -route 
mall,  not  the  equipment  he  may  possess. 

For  all  other  types  of  personal  services  the  Government  establishes 
a  certain  definite  pay  basis,  and  in  the  rural-delivery  service  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  provided  for  the  personal  service  there  is  provided 
an  equipment  allowance  upon  a  mileage  basis  giving  to  the  carrier 
who  has  a  short  route  the  same  consideration  proportionately  as  the 
carrier  with  a  long  route.  In  many  Instances  maU  Is  carried  on 
star  routes  for  less  than  the  mileage  allowance  on  rural  routes. 

When  1  first  became  interested  In  the  star-route  service  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  many  Instances — not  Isolated  cases — the 
star-route  carrier  does  exactly  the  same  type  of  service  as  the 
rural -deli  very  carrier — by  that  I  mean  they  make  box  deliveries — 
and  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  same  type  of  service,  also  carry 
the  mall  from  post  office  to  post  office.  I  have  learned  many  things 
about  the  service  since  I  first  became  interested  In  It  that  anyone 
must  know  before  they  can  deal  intelligently  with  It. 

As  I  have  stated,  no  one  comes  forward  to  defend  the  competitive 
bidding  system  as  applied  specifically  to  star-route  carriers,  and 
there  Is  one  very  great  reason  why  they  do  not.  That  reason  is 
that  after  the  first  competitive  bidding  which  gives  the  successful 
bidder  at  most  a  4-year  contract,  there  Is  never  again  an  open  and 
free  competitive  bidding.  No  doubt  that  statement  will  be  chal- 
lenged, but  It  Is  my  contention  that  after  the  first  contract  has 
been  performed,  the  price  of  that  contract  establishes  a  price 
l>eyond  which  no  bidder  can  go  with  any  expectation  of  securing 
the  contract.  The  result  Is  that  the  contractor.  If  he  desires  to 
retain  the  route,  submits  a  bid  lower  than  his  previous  bid,  and 
any  new  bidder  who  seriously  expects  or  hopes  to  secure  the  con- 
tract submits  a  bid  lower  than  the  piesent  known  contract  price. 
Thus  over  a  period  of  a  few  years  the  amount  paid  for  the  route 
becomes  less  than  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  services  performed. 
And  it  Is  my  belief  that  our  Government  Intends  to  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  for  any  and  all  services  performed  for  It. 

There  may  be  a  few  Instances  where  the  present  system  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  star  routes  does  not  beat  down  the  price,  but 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  successful  bidder  for  a  route  that 
has  previously  been  under  contract  knows  he  must  enter  a  bid  at 
a  figure  less  than  the  former  contract  price  If  he  expects  to  be 
considered.  The  tendency  of  reduction  in  the  contract  price, 
whether  due  to  the  present  competitive  bidding  system  as  is  my 
belief,  or  otherwise,  is  definitely  proven  by  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Postmaster  General  showing  ccmjjaratlve  costs  of  the  service 
from  year  to  year.  Beginning  with  the  year  1924— and  I  have  not 
gone  back  further  for  fear  of  making  this  statement  monotonous — 
the  annual  report   shows: 

Average  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  scheduled  travel  Is: 

Cents 

1924 13  85 

1925 13  37 

1P26 13   15 

1927. 12.  31 

1P28 _/___  11.99 

1930 _         _         X         11    12 

!  1931... .:..::::::  loss 

1932... 9  87 

1933 9  15 

1934 8.16 

1935 7.10 

1936 e.09 

1937 8  52 

1938 6  33 

1939 8.00 

Thus  from  the  year  1924  to  the  year  1939  the  cost  of  the  senrlce 
was  reduced  more  than  one-half,  from  the  average  rate  of  13  85 
cents  per  mUe  to  6  cents  pwr  mUe.  Ha:;  the  cost  of  any  other  serv- 
ice In  the  Postal  Service  been  so  reduced? 
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rhave  no  doubt  that  if  the  Government  coiUd  readvertlse  any  of 
lt«  contracts  entered  into  after  competitive  bidding  that  the  next 
bidding  would  show  a  reduction,  for  anyone  bidding  would  know 
that  his  bid  to  be  considered  must  be  less  than  the  former  low  bid. 
And  If  the  Jobs  of  the  employees  in  the  Postal  Service  could  be 
let  by  competitive  bidding  I  am  sure  the  cost  of  the  Bervice  could 
be  materially  decreased.  I  am  not  advocating  that,  however,  but 
only  wish  to  point  out  that  should  reduction  in  cost  be  the  para- 
mount issue  there  are  many  places  in  the  Service  where  considerable 
savings  could  be  made  by  appl]ring  the  same  system  as  is  now  in 
Togue  In  the  Star  Route  Service. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  portray  the  entire  plcttire  by  any 
means  ao  in  order  that  the  record  may  be  a  little  clearer  from  a 
statistical  standpoint  I  have  compiled  some  other  figures  as  dls- 
clooed  by  the  Postmaster  General's  annual  reports  showing  the 
number  of  star  routea.  length  of  travel  one  way,  and  the  approxi- 
mate expenditure  per  annum  of  the  Service. 


Year 


lOM. 

l'.«7. 
IWS. 
I«2». 

imi. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934 

193S. 

l«» 

IW37 

IU3H 

lyw. 


Niitnl-cr  I  J^°"*'  ?'  , 

ofroatesl"*""^'""'*'** 
1  way 


Approximate 
exp«.Ti<liiures 


laMB 

Ifl,  MW 
lU.  M»l 

11.215 
11.472 

1I.695 
11.7>« 
12.  UM) 
12,443 
1Z5W 
12.237 
11.R.V3 
11,663 
11.572 

ii,3>a 

11.462 


150. 
164, 

\eu. 
179, 
190, 
202. 
209. 
2»>. 
239. 
24S, 
251. 
251. 
256, 
Xl. 

26:i. 


573.05 
20U.  10 
25H.  34 
945.44 
9fW).  50 
no7  34  I 
.S73.  29  I 
370.32  i 
714.34  I 
296.36 
«24.  2« 
UR3.00 
854.00 
6M).  00 
127.00 
582.00 


912.  748. 
12.nj5. 

1^*13. 

1Z890. 
1.1,  450. 

13.  770. 

14.  325. 
14.  325. 
14, 6(U, 
14.300, 
12.942. 
11,  3.S7. 
10.  Wl 
10,  WW, 
11.035 
10,  S4- 


297.47 
000.  on 

Ot«).  00 

000.00 
000  00 

(MO  00 
582.00 

un  ijo 
OOU.  00 
363.05 
233.72 
220  46 
747.00 
073.00 
25y.00 
6C&00 


The  greatest  nxmiber  of  routes  was  In  1933  with  12.596.  having  a 
one-way  length  of  348.295.36  miles,  costing  the  Government  114.300.- 
676.  The  greatest  expenditure,  however,  in  any  one  year  was  in 
1932  when  the  sum  expended  was  $14,600,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  mileage  traveled  has  Increased  each  year  from  159  573 
miles  In  1924  to  299.582  miles  In  1939,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
service  for  the  greater  distance  traveled  In  1939  was  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  service  in  1924  by  11,900.529.47. 

During  the  present  Congress  representatives  of  your  organization 
caused  to  be  Introduced  In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  which  had  for  its  purpose,  among  other  things,  a 
renewable  contract  provision.  It  was  considered  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  although  there  was  before  the  Senate  committee  an  un- 
favorable report  originating  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Under 
the  renewable  contract  provision  a  regular  contract  might,  in  the 
dlacrctlon  of  the  PoatmMter  General,  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Portal  Service,  b«  renewed  for  single  periods  of  4  ye^rs  from  date 
of  expiration,  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  contract  term. 
The  same  provision  was  contained  In  a  bill  vetoed  during  the 
Seventy-Ofth  Congresa.   it   being  apecl0cally  pointed   out   that  the 

Pcitmarter  Oeneral.  to  the  dUcretlon  granted  him  could  not  with- 
out obtaining  competitive  bids,  determine  whether  or  not  the  re- 
newal of  a  contract  wcmld  in  fact  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  states.  lU  inclusion  In  the  bill  enacted  during  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  most  assuredly  would  have  caused  a  veto  which  would 
have  reetilted  In  the  loss  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
House  committee  made  a  careful  study  of  the  provision  and  also 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  veto  message 
of  the  prior  Congress,  and  were  convinced  that  if  they  accepted 
the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  Senate  that  it  would  be  vetoed  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  loet. 

Under  these  circumetances  the  House  committee,  and  in  turn  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acceded  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Poet  OfUce  Department.  These  recommendations  were  concurred  m 
by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  became  a  law  on  May  31.  1940. 

This  new  law  gives  a  carrier  additional  compensation  for  Increased 
travel  caused  by  obstruction  of  roads.  It  also  provides  that  he  may 
be  released  from  his  contract  where  there  Is  a  material  Increase  or 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  service  required;  where  there  is  an  in- 
creased amount  of  mall  necessitating  larger  capacity  equipment;  or 
where  there  Is  a  change  in  schedule  requiring  the  contractor  to  be 
away  from  his  Initial  terminal  an  excessively  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  time  Last,  but  not  least,  it  contains  a  provision  whereby  a  con- 
tractor may  be  relieved  of  his  contract  where  it  hae  been  bid  in  at  a 
wholly  Inadequate  price. 

I  hope  there  will  never  be  an  occasion  to  use  the  provision  last 
mentioned,  but  the  other  provisions  may  come  tn  good  stead  for 
any  carrier,  for  who  knows  when  changed  conditions  may  necessi- 
tate the  changing  of  a  route  of  a  schedule,  or  the  use  of  larger 
equipment?  " 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  relates  to  the  bidding  for  star- 
route  contracts  and  provides  that  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  tendering  sufficient  guaranties  of 
faithful  performance  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  new  law  the  award  must  be 
made  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Now  it  must  be  vaaOe  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  law  depends 
on  the  noanner  in  which  the  administrative  officials  interpret  the 
word  "responsible."     If  It  U  Interpreted  in  accordance  with  its  true 


meaning  given  It  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  In 
presenting;  the  Department's  views  to  the  House  committee,  which  is 
in  accord  with  court  decisions,  the  change  will  be  of  material  help 
in  the  letting  of  contracts.  But  if  It  is  narrowly  construed  with  no 
thought  to  the  true  legal  meaning  of  the  word  there  will  be  little  or 
no  change  in  the  present  method  of  letting  these  contracts.  Only 
time,  perhaps,  will  tell  Just  how  it  is  going  to  be  interpreted. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  limits  bidders  to  legal  residence 
of  the  county  or  counties  traversed  by  the  routes,  or  counties  ad- 
joining such  counties  This  Is  a  llmltaticn  made  in  the  Int^erest  of 
keeping  the  bidding  with  those  who  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
the  route  to  be  carried  should  know  the  local  condllionf,  that  would 
be  encountered  and  who,  therefore,  could  submit  an  Intelligent  bid. 

The  recommendations  that  came  from  the  Department  and  which 
are  now  contained  In  the  law  were  considered  and  approved  by  a 
man  in  whom  I  have  great  confidence,  and  if  he  had  remained  in 
a  position  to  administer  them  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
they  wcu'.d  have  been  administered  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
fair-minded  men  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Ambrose  O'Connell. 
former  Second  As.sistant  Postmaster  General  but  now  First  A.>=slstant 
Postmaster  General.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  having  ob- 
tained most  of  that  experience  before  entering  Government  service. 
He  is  sincerely  Interested  In  the  welfare  and  betterment  of  the 
Service  and  has  the  respect  of  those  who  are  trying  to  enact  Intelli- 
gent laws  under  which  the  Service  mu.st  operate.     He  brought  new 

blood  and  new  experience  Into  the  Service  and  it  Is  hoped  that  his 
pioneering  blood  will  be  Instilled  into  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  be  an  inspiration  to  move  forward  and  improve  the 
Service,  and  above  all  will  cause  the  new  star-route  law  to  be 
administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  wtis  written 


Lord  Lothian,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Now  Asks  That  American  Men  Fight  in 
Europe  for  the  British  Empire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  M.VSS.ACHUSFnTS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20.  1940 

DISPATCH  PROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlu  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  dLspatch  from 
the  Boston  Post: 

I  Prom  the  Associated  Press  | 
B8ITAXW    WAWXa   KZN    noM    UNnXD   STATZB— UMID    LOTHIAN    SnS    KtlO 

tr  viCTotT  TO  n  tvnr 

TT,J;S!?^;.'!f7T'*'  ^IrJ^^"^  Lothian,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  expected  to  reach  Lisbon  by  plane  from  London 
tomorrow  for  a  conference  with  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  British  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  who  already  is  here.  amoas 
Lord  Lothian  prevlou.sly  had  been  expected  here  today  presum- 
^^  tr.rPw**™^"^"  *°  Washington,  but  was  Inexplicably  delayed 
The  British  Broadcasting  Co  reported  he  already  had  made  a 
recordmg  of  a   5-minute  talk  for  broadcast   to   the  United  States 

,«f\*^*  broadcast  as  heard  in  New  York  by  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Lord  Lothian  expressetl  the  thanks  of  Britons  for  the 
help  Americans  have  given  them,  especially  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing.  ana  said : 

«f '?V1.T*  ^^^  S^^  P'*"^^'  °'*"-  ^^'^  "hips  If  we  are  to  be  sure 
of  defeating  the  Nazi  threat  to  liberty     Without  adequate  assistance 

oT'^ct'^.^.  '"""^  'P*""^  ^  '"'''''  ^"^^'^^  we  cannot  lilsCre 

thZr^^'VKl!  fSl**"'^  7^  ^^T*  "°  "^"^^^  whatever  that  the  Nazi 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  mankind  will  be  decisively  defeated." 


Congress  Shows  Wisdom  in  Remaining  in  Session 
During  World  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25.  1940 

f,  !S"  ^^^    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  by  its  vote,  has  re- 
fused to  adjourn.    It  has  shown  wisdom  in  remaining  in 
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session  during  this  world  crisis.  I  have  returned  from  my 
district  which  is  over  3.000  miles  from  the  Capital.  I  will 
remain  here  until  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  Likewise.  I  deem  it  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  re- 
main in  session  and  refuse  to  devote  itself  to  the  work  before 
us  which  is  piling  up  awaiting  attention. 

It  is  true  we  have  passed  all  of  the  legislation  needed  to 
inaugurate  the  rearmament  program.  The  actual  work,  how- 
ever, of  making  effective  this  program  lies  ahead  of  us.  We 
can  prove  that  democracy  will  work  by  going  full  speed  ahead 
with  the  construction  program.  We  mu.st  not  permit  a  few 
troublemakers  in  key  industries  to  tie  up  the  defense  program. 
The  Attorney  General  has  stated  that  these  subversive  in- 
terests are  at  work  in  the  war  industries.  Any  legislation 
needed  to  give  authority  to  weed  them  out  should  be  passed 
at  once.  This  is  our  Job  as  a  Congres.s.  American  labor  is 
honest  and  loyal.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  labor  is  ready  to 
do  its  share  in  making  America  strong  and  impregnable.  It 
is  the  1  percent  that  is  guilty  of  attempting  to  bog  down  the 
construction  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  to  work.  We  are  paid  to  work. 
We  are  the  only  ones  under  the  law  who  can  by  legislation 
provide  the  laws  and  the  machinery  to  clean  house  in  the 
war-defense  construction  program.  Let  us  do  it.  and  do  it 
without  furth-r  delay.  Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
stay  here  on  th?  job  imtll  January.  The  Congress  should 
give  the  green  light  to  the  committees  and  we  should  take 
up  on  the  floor  for  discussion  and  passage  the  laws  needed 
to  defend  America  and  to  save  our  democracy.  Above  all.  we 
should  see  to  it  we  are  not  pushed  into  the  European  war 
through  the  back  door. 

The  administration  is  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  can.  if  it  wills  to  do  so,  permit  the  majority  to  go  forward 
with  this  legi.<:lative  work.  The  administration  leaders,  how- 
ever, will  not  do  so  until  they  are  given  the  word  to  go  ahead. 
Many  speakers  today  on  this  floor  from  the  majority  side 
have  made  the  issues  clear  and  pointed  the  way.  It  only 
remains  to  see  If  we,  as  a  Congresa,  will  be  allowed  to  function. 
The  minority  is  powerless.  It  can  do  nothing.  The  legislative 
program  and  the  committees  are  controlled  by  the  majority. 
With  ihcm  rests  the  sole  power  to  determine  whether  the 
Congress  is  to  be  a  legislative  body  or  only  an  aggregation  of 
do-nothings.  With  them  rests  the  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  our  defense  program  shall  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  missed  a  roll  call  during  this  third 
cession  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  until  I  returned  home 
for  the  election  during  the  3-day  recesses  when  Congress  was 
marking  time.  I  want  to  do  my  share  in  helping  to  make 
America  strong;  and  proving  that  our  democracy  will  wcrk. 
I  would,  of  course,  enjoy  a  rest  at  home  during  the  holidays. 
I  feel,  however,  our  duty  Is  here.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
Stay  here  and  keep  in  session  and  merely  mark  time  when 
there  is  so  much  important  work  to  do.  Indeed,  the  fate  of 
America  and  of  democracy  may  well  depend  on  what  we  as  a 
Congress  do  in  these  fateful  days.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
we  all  lay  aside  all  partisanship  and  with  unity  of  purpose 
begin  today  with  full  speed  ahead  to  rebuild  our  America — 
strong  and  secure.  Let  the  Congress  point  the  way.  Let  it  set 
the  example.  Let  us  not  be  the  slackers  we  are  now.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike  against  our  Government. 
We  are  refusing  to  work,  but  we  are  drawing  our  pay.  We 
have  by  our  votes  conscripted  the  young  manhood  of  our 
Nation  to  go  into  camp  and  prepare  to  fight  to  defend  Amer- 
ica— to  give  their  lives  if  necessary — yet  we  sit  smugly  by  and 
refuse  to  raise  a  hand  to  stamp  out  sabotage  in  the  war  indus- 
tries that  they  may  have  guns  and  munitions  and  ships  and 


clothing  and  food.  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  We  will 
have  to  answer  for  our  folly.  Let  us  awake  now  before  it  is 
too  late.    America  is  calling  to  us.    Will  we  heed  the  call? 


Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  11.  1940 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  to  record  my  Impression  of  some  of  the  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  legislative  virtues  of  the  Honorable 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  during  his  16  years 

of  service  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  prior  to  his  resig- 
nation today  that  he  may  accept  appointment  as  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  We  regret  to  see  him  leave  a 
work  in  which  he  has  been  so  signally  successful. 

It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  dL-jciiss  or  relate  the  history 
of  his  services,  or  go  into  detail  showing  the  contribution  he 
made  in  the  enactment  of  legislation.  This  has  been  well 
done  by  his  former  secretary  and  worthy  successor,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Bonner,  and  others.  I  shall  be  content  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  personal  and  legislative  virtues 
which  to  my  way  of  thinking  have  contributed  to  his  success- 
ful career  and  which  have  been  an  inspiration  to  many  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who  become  experts 
or  recognized  authorities  in  some  specific  field  of  legislation, 
but  there  are  not  a  great  many  endowed  with  the  ability.  In- 
clination, and  determination  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
parliamentary  procedure  and  all  types  of  legislation  as  thor- 
oughly as  did  Mr.  Warren.  There  are  a  few  men  probably  In 
all  legislative  bodies  who  have  an  idea  that  their  power  or 
influtnce  is  contingent  upon  their  much  speaking  and  they 
therefore  usually  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
discuss  practically  every  matter  considered  but.  a«  a  rule, 
fhey  add  but  little  to  the  clarification  of  the  matter  Involved. 
Mr.  Warren  was  not  one  of  these.     He  never  addressed  the 

Congress  without  bringing  Inspiration  and  added  Informa- 
tion to  Its  membership.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  prop- 
erly  Interpreting  the  question  under  consideration  and  pre- 
senting it  In  such  a  logical  and  forceful  manner  that  effective 
reply  rarely  ever  prevailed.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  re- 
sort to  flimsy  or  subtle  reasons  to  carry  his  point.  In  debate 
he  demonstrated  courage  without  daring,  expressed  his  con- 
victions without  abuse,  and  supported  his  arguments  with 
irrefutable  facts  and  convincing  logic.  And  when  he  had 
presented  a  matter  he  was  conscious  of  a  discharged  responsi- 
bility and  never  fretted,  worried,  or  complained  about  resvilts. 
His  success  was  not  an  accident  nor  was  It  attained  by  in- 
genius  or  crafty  tactics.  It  was  hard  work  and  concentrated 
application,  coupled  with  his  frankness,  fairness,  and  honesty 
toward  his  associates.  The  membership  of  the  House  will 
remember  him  as  one  who  could  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  at 
all  times  to  discharge  his  obligations  In  an  able,  forceful  and 
conscientious  manner,  and  it  Is  my  prediction  that  these  same 
virtues  will  be  outstandingly  characterized  in  his  new  field  of 
labor  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  his  services  there  will  be 

recognized  and  appreciated  as  highly  as  they  are  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  We  all  wish  him  continued  success  In 
service  to  his  country. 
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The  Late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


EDITORIAIS    FROM    GAELIC    AMKRICAN    AND    THE    STEUBEN 

NEWS 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  when  the  voice  of  a  fonner  col- 
league is  stilled  in  death  and  unable  to  speak  out  against 
those  who  would  attack  or  question  his  deep  patriotism,  the 
very  least  one  can  do  la  to  submit  for  the  Ricoro  such  presen- 
tations as  go  to  the  facts  governing  the  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoao 
two  editorials  with  reference  to  our  fonner  colleague  the 
late  Senator  Lundeen.  of  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
prtnted  Hi  the  ICfcoii*,  as  follows; 

\rrffm  flH«  Ontitw  Am^fP'nrt  hi  Or*nfmr  n  imo) 
Tst  T#  GmHf^t^  Amm^'HV  fitf»u*m  iiptm  imh  t'^tm  m  (i4t.immf 

tiff  /  Yt^Hk  WmMmt 

»(r*i4rtictorwsr4  •4yocs«f  of  ttmr  MmcMKcn  tor  ttifet  (nirolvwn«nt 
tH  th«  tfniud  •uus  or  Am«fiea  tn  •  f'jrAlgn  imfMriallMlc  war  rw 
Uto^f  umam.  It  Is  my  ■orrf  duty  to  rnMri  tliat  thmm  |«  now  ur)4«r 
way  a  wU>flaaBcrd  aggrMMv*  mustemaut  tu  mi«rcpr«««nt,  mmiu. 
and  discredit  •v«ry  American  ot  noy  laiportance  who  Atucat  to  speiik 
out  M  •  nonlnt«rr*ntumlsC. 

Tha  truth  or  tba  (set*  do  not  matt«r.  That  cardinal  joumaiutlc 
quality  of  scctiracy  no  longer  oounu  for  a  cerUln  section  of  the 
ribald  IntanrentionUt  press. 

The  fanatical  Intervcntlontats  now  would  remove  at  all  coats  to 
decency,  accuracy,  or  justice  all  oppoaltlon  to  their  helllah  design  to 
sacrifice  American  llTes.  property,  and  national  freedom  to  the 
European  imperialistic  hydra. 

Misgiilcled.  IntenUonally  or  otherwise,  they  brook  no  Interference 
to  their  far-flung  plans  for  Involvement.  If  an  American  patriot 
speaks  in  opposition  he  Is  branded  a  "flfth  columnist."  a  "Benedict 
Arnold  traitor."  or  by  some  other  interventlonlst-choaen  epithet  to 
arouse  distrxist  and  hatred.  They  have  forsaken  principle,  scuttled 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Interred  the  warning  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  into  the  imhallowed  grave  of  Iniquitous  babblings 
Not  content  with  dUtortlon  of  the  profound  final  admonition  of 
the  Father  of  his  CSoxmtry.  these  Interventionist  ghouls  proceed  to 
crucify  American  patriots — living  and  dead— upon  the  cross  of 
calumny. 

PM'S    CROUI.ISH    ASSATTLTS 

Leading  this  campaign  of  calumny  Is  a  strange  New  York  tab- 
loid. PM.  mterventionlst  controlled.  Its  violent  interventlonism 
is  equaled  only  by  Its  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation.  It  holds 
the  unenviable  role  of  carrion  bird  to  the  William  Allen  White 
Interventionist  Committee. 

PM'S  ghoulish  assaults  have  ranged  from  dally  attacks  on  Col. 
Charles  A.  Ijlsdbergh  among  living  American  patriots  to  abuse  of 
the  late  United  States  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  some  60  hours 
after  this  great  nonlnterventlonist  and  our  colleague  met  tragic 
death  in  an  airplane  accident. 

This  started  things.  Not  to  be  out-ghouled  In  the  cause  of 
interventlonism  by  the  four -column  tabloid  which  apparently  ex- 
ists for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  United  States  into  foreign 
war.  certain  apologists  for  the  New  Deal  led  off  their  widely  cir- 
culated newspaper  column  with  a  fantastic  rumor  that  Senator 
Lundeen  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  being  shadowed  by  federal 
investigators. 

But  this  last  charge  was  too  preposterous  for  the  administra- 
tlons  Attorney  General.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  who  knowing  something 
about  persecution  during  the  last  World  War.  issued  a  flat  official 
denial  of  the  report  of  the  alleged  investigation.  ' 

•I  wish  to  deny  emphatically  recently  published  press  reports  to 
the  effect  that  the  late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota,  at    \ 
the  time  of  his  death  In  an  airplane  accident  on  August  31.  was 
under  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Jxistlce."  declared  Attor- 
ney  General   Jackson.     "No    inquiry    into    the   affairs   of   Senator    I 
Lundeen  has  ever  been  Instituted  or  contemplated,  either  by   the 
Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   or   by   any   other  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  any  statement  or  report   to  the  con-    i 
trary  is  untrue."  1 


The  pity  is  that  the  Attorney  General  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  facilities  to  enter  an  equally  emphatic  denial  to  each  false 
charge   levelled   by  the  fanatical   Interventlonlsta. 

Judging  by  their  oft  repeated  standards.  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
great  hero  of  Senator  Lundeen.  was  in  actuality  the  predecessor  of 
Colonel  Lindbergh  as  the  chief  of  the  '•fifth  column  '  in  this  coun- 
try. Also.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  be  considered  the  Great 
Emancipator  but  a  B'-nedlct  Arnold  traitor  for  accepting  German 
and  Russian  sympathy  and  financial  support  upon  the  occasion  of 
America's  greatest  crisis. 

Thus  do  the  ghouls  implant  the  Judas  kiss  upon  the  cause  of 
democracy.  Thus  do  the  ghouls  betray  the  fair  name  of  American 
Journalism  and  American  fair  play  for  30  pieces  of  ill-gotten  silver. 

Thiis,  Anally,  do  the  ghouls  crucify  American  patriots  upon  the 
cross  of  calumny. 

The  inside  history  or  background  of  this  ghoullst  atUck  Is  re- 
vealing These  putter-bred  vilifications  stem  from  the  occasion  6 
weeks  ago  when  Senator  Lundeen's  nonlnterventlonist  committee 
first  defended  Colonel  Lindbergh  from  the  vile  and  excremental  at- 
tacks daily  heaped  upon  him  by  the  vituperative  PM. 

A    SMKAK   CAMPAIGN 

As  the  Islands  for  War  Debts  Defense  Committee  (formerly  Make 
Europe  Pay  War  D^bts  Committee)  predicted  In  Its  now  famoiw 
defense  of  Colonel  Lindbergh.  PM  or  the  interventionists  can  only 
reply  to  the  Colonel  and  the  cause  of  nonintervention  l»y  a  smear 
campaign 

Dniptte  the  sr.iemn  warning  that  thene  attsrku  upon  Amrrtcsn 
patrtrits  must  crrwe  forthwith  or  they  would  be  h^ld  for  trial  bef'»re 
the  rourt  of  American  public  opinion,  PM  redf/ubled  Its  smesr 
Mtfaek« 

Afraid  to  fs<e  nfnn^nr  Lii'  /1/-*T>   In   th*  Unrt  M  fhe   llvlrMT.   th**" 

\nUf^mii*\imi^   vfU'iif*-*   «*»ii    r/imf/rft   v,   invo<it'-«    h\m  gmtf   •r>d 

;    AtmtUmn  pf»h/»pks      tWtuit.uu  W»  fwnttn  t$i   P*.'tt   "•  ffHH<#f   up 

♦iKif  fttitfunf  •/.  *••*./ V   4  lUmft  Atn^firmu  ^m* >■•*,. -u    *h'   ^M  uiy '%nit 

tUMUty  ewoiAMj  mufiUnd  bii^M//  ImUk.^  </.  ..  t  .  /t-w.i*  Ivam  .,v*f 
CiM  <!diu>ri«l  i»«nc«um^  -A  PM,  i»*  w*ll  a*  tii*  (ft*<A-»t  <f  rh*  fourujing 
fiit»)«rs  of  our  c^/uniiy— t»**ir  KUnml  tHunHtf  di*rupi*d  by  •uth 
lUMuensicai  bilgifwa«h 

AKUMB  OOWTIMUU 

M«anwhil«,  PM  continueit^  totally  obliviou*  to  it»  cardinal  vu>la- 
tlon  of  the  canons  of  jouinalu-m— to  h«-ap  ttbus>e  upon  a  great 
American  without  any  basis  in  fact  whatsoever  Juiied  together 
for  the  march  to  Brooklyn's  Calvary— the  office  of  PM  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  plant — along  with  our  late  colleague  tit-nator 
Lundeen.  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  are  other  great  Americans  who 
have  dared  to  .?peak  out  agaln.st  participation  in  forelgrn  Imperialis- 
tic warfare— Henry  Ford,  James  D  Mooney.  and  other  prominent 
Americans.  '^ 

These  attack-s  are  similar  to  the  vUltaticns  of  a  strange  bird 
known  to  Jokesters  as  the  wlllygaloo.  which  once  In  every  5  000  years 
mes  to  a  granite  rock  mysteriously  situated  In  a  remote  part  of  the 
.S  *^;^^^'*  barren  rock  is  a  mile  high,  a  mile  long,  and  a  mUe 
I^.J^^  wlllygaloo  wipes  hLs  bill  upon  It— just  once,  mind  you— 
and  tlien  flies  away  When  that  bird  wears  the  rock  down  to  sea 
level  the  millennium  allegedly  Is  at  hand. 

Mr  President,  the  interventionists  are  the  wlllygaloo  birds  of 
America.  That  rock  is  our  patriot*.  I  leave  it  to  you  as  to  which 
one  wiU  wear  out  first.  j    -  «  tu  wmta 

[Prom  the  Steuben  News  of  September  1940] 
PM'S  Plot  To  CatrciyT  Colonel  Lindbekch 

x>„r*®«P'*"^v5°''  ^*'  ^^'^^  Committee  (formerly  the  Make  Europe 
Pay  War  Debts  Committee)  views  with  extreme  disfavor  and 
abhorrence  the  daily  attacks  of  the  publication  PM  upon  the  rhar- 

thl^l^AT'J'f  K  t'°"'  ^S^^*"  ^^  ^-^'^  A.  Llndb^gh.  through 
the  oflk:e  of  Ralph  Ingersoll.  editor 

nJ^^"^^  ^  ^/"^^^  ^°*^'  Lundeen.  national  chairman  of  the 
^  hI^'  ^*^o*  ^'■'*"'*  °'  ^^  cotonels  father.  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh.  Sr..  in  Congress,  and  was  also  pilloried  for  his  anu' 

SSi>S'nT»^%^'"''^  ^i'^  Congressman  Undbergh  during  the 
Bxiropean  fiasco  to  "save  democracy"  of  1917-18  it  is  onlv  nafi,r«i 
and  right  for  the  Senator  to  believe  that  any  attempt  ^  Urn  'rch 

To' d^l^lr  wuh°lf  ^^^«^Am^"^^  should  be  summarily  dealtTth 
foZ.  K  ^K  ^i^^,  someone's  opinion  is  a  democratic  privilege  guaran- 
teed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  To  vilify  him  because  he  merely  d^r^s 
in  opinion,  and  to  attempt  to  obscufe  an  Issue  such  asTtervenfion 
versus  nonintervention    by  scurrilous   writing   is   reDrehens^hh.    tn 

vogue  during  the  era  nf  "yellow  Journali<:m  "  "'^"°"-   "^"^h    In 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  thankless  attempts  to  keep  the  United  States 

he  ..  thT/  ^^''t  ?''  ^'"^  considerable  in  both  time  and  money      ll 

^V.    that  much  interested  in  our  common  welfare   ^reirhis  oo'n- 
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But  PM  evidently  proposes  to  offer  up  Colonel  Lindbergh  as  a 
dally  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  newspaper  circulation. 

Another  blast  emanated  figuratively  from  the  pulpit  when  the 
Reverend  Charles  Grant  Hamilton.  D.  D.,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
newly  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Islands  for  War  Debts 
Committee,  commented  upon  this  situation  thusly: 

•A  strong  feeling  of  aversicn  and  disgust  ari.ses  in  the  mind  of 
every  thirklng  citizen  when  he  reads  the  vituperative  statements 
PM  is  dally  publishing  concerning  Colonel  Lindbergh,  which  are 
merely  attempts  to  malign  the  letter's  good  name. 

•The  description  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  as  an  'intellectual  bl^ot' 
shows  that  those  using  that  tej-m  are  unfamiliar  with  the  high  pur- 
poses dominating  his  life,  namely,  the  advancement  of  aviation  and 
of  medicine,  not  to  bring  glory  upon  himself  but  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind.  It  is  furthermore  unfortunate  that 
anyone  should  class  as  one  of  a  group  who  'love  their  country's 
enemies'  and  as  a  'fifth  columnist*  a  man  lilce  Lindbergh,  who  has 
world-wide  contact.*  and  who  Is  familiar,  especially  with  affairs  con- 
cerning aviation.  In  many  countries. 

"The  fact  that  48  hours  have  brought  no  reply  to  our  committee's 
telegram  a.«king  Mr  Ralph  Ingersoll.  editor  and  publisher  of  PM. 
to  state  when  and  under  what  circumstances  Colonel  Lindbergh 
Intimated  he  was  ant  I- Jewish  would  Indicate  the  frrmer  at  least. 
and  prsslbly  his  a.ssoclates.  have  been  overcome  by  the  sudden  dis- 
covery that  they  are  prevaricating. 

"It  l<»  my  preOirtlon  that  Colonel  Llndberjch  will  go  down  in 
hlsicry  an  one  of  our  rmintry'»  truly  great  men  snd  that  his  Influ- 
mce  will  ronflDue  long  after  the  above-mentioned  sbuslvr  hale- 
provoking  nlnifmftil*  hate  been  fOfgott#t), '  concluded  tyr  Hamilte^fi. 

Mr  lnK^«e>ll,  U.e  "wstchdoff  of  truly  Am^rU-nn  prif»clpJ««  '  hnn 
mrtnlnafwj  fhe  colonel  f/>  hH  rttOi^  tft  3fti*rtt*-t  Afr>/>'rt«      If  hl«*<rfy 

ntKi    tty^trtfrty   (\'>    tfrl    hfUnf    ttt^   tHmttHHl4>*-     At1t"1H    "'fi/l    Mm«*»f    1'rf 

tpfWt,   tit*  imtp/tut  >//<4#n»lMI«  fai  UtAm  ni>A  ft^rtf   i*   U,  «M  »t^M 

iht  Omt  nft*  anf  '/f  tim  a* nut  U\§tiftttA\  rtiff*  o,  tAiat*^ri/h  »«  « 

Utum  1C4tiU-  wiU  *<iM  h"  a  tuffo  Ot  ^m^Vutut  wt»tn  PM  di**  inr'tm^ 
but  m  ttf«'«iri||  niMHi^fff  U)  (h/M«  wfytt  a»pu:-t«d  ttwrn  ni  u  |.ub.i<  bt|/)n 
rt^uinitK  M  2-yes#  publxtty  t^uild-uir  Tiuly  t»»*  hhjuuu^iu  tHoui^tt 
forth  a  re  dent 

Two  diiyc  following  Cclunel  Undbergto'»  radio  sddreM  of  Auttust 
4  In  Chi<a(?<)  Mr  litgeriKjIl  in  a  front-page  editorial  biust  pompously 
drclarea  I  Miy  very  i-itnply  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  In  hu  speech  m 
Chicago  Sunday  identified  himself  as  spokesman  No  1  for  the  '  'tifih 
column  '  "  The  reader  of  PM  will  notice  that  the  publication  carries 
but  four  columiu  In  print — It  doesn't  require  a  flfth  column,  which. 
If  we  are  to  deduce  correctly  from  Mr.  Lyons'  appraisal,  allegedly 
exists  in  the  staff 

Again,  in  the  same  front-page  editorial  Ingersoll  remarks:  "Lind- 
bergh Is  a  pclttlcal  ncvlce  Who  are  the  people  who  did  his  thinking 
and  helped  In  his  writing'/ "  The  same  question  might  be  properly 
addreased  to  Mr    Ingersoll  as  to  the  people  framing  PM's  policy. 

On  the  editorial  pages  PM  allegedly  Invokes  the  racial  issue  by 
Innuendo — a  cartoon  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  placing  a  sign  bearing 
the  word  "Aryan  "  upon  the  mechanical  heart  which  the  colonel  and 
Dr  Alexis  Carrel  perfected.  BAr.  Kenneth  Crawford.  Washington 
correspondent  lor  PM  and  president  of  the  allegedly  "red-ridden 
American  New?p;ip?r  Guild,  echoed  the  slur  In  his  dlspalrli  of  August 
6  Evidently  PM  does  not  have  many  gentile  readers  and  this  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  the  Jews  against  Lindbergh  Is  most  offensive  to 
propriety 

Two  telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr  Ingersoll  by  the  committee  on 
Augtist  12  and  13  reading  In  effect:  "When  did  Colonel  Lindbergh 
intimate  that  he  was  or  Is  anti-Jewish?"  To  date  there  has  been  no 
answer.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  one.  for  PM's  jxjllcy  Is  pus-syfooting 
and  evasion.  The  name  "PM"  probably  stands  for  'Pussylooling 
Maltd.ctors  " 

As  far  as  Mr.  Ingersolls  reference  to  Lindbergh's  returning  his 
medal  to  Hitler,  It  might  be  apropos  to  suggest  that  Ingersoll  ttu-n 
over  some  uf  his  staff  to  the  Pravda  and  Izve.stia,  Soviet  propaganda 
organs.  How  about  the  British  and  French  medals  Lindbergh 
received? 

As  for  the  item  regarding  Congressman  Martin  L  Sweeney,  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman  of  the  Islands  for  War  Debts  Committee, 
It  might  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  he  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
libelous  references. 

Congres.sman  Sweznet.  3  months  ago,  Indirectly  forecast  vicious 
attacks  s\ich  as  that  perpetrated  by  PM  when,  over  a  Nation-wide 
hook-up,  he  addressed  the  Nation  on  the  subject.  Let  Us  Be  Pro- 
American  and  Keep  the  United  States  Out  of  War,  exposing  the 
uncanny  parallel  between  war  propaganda  of  today  and  that  pre- 
ceding America's  entrance  into  the  last  World  War. 

Said  CongresFman  Sweeney:  "Let  us  return  to  the  sound  and  safe 
principles  of  America's  first  isolationist,  George  Washington,  then 
the  mistake.'*  of  1917  will  not  be  repeated.  Today,  in  many  quarters 
of  the  United  States,  the  term  'Isolationist'  is  viewed  with  .sus- 
picion. A.s.sert  yourself  pro-American  texlay  and  certain  Interests 
characterize  you  as  pro-German  or  pro-Communist." 

But  It  has  remalniKl  for  the  brilUant  and  scholarly  retiring 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  Felix  Morley,  new  president  of 
Haverford  College,  to  demoli.sh  the  PM  School  of  Lindbergh  De- 
tractors and  Benedict  Arnold  League  Inventors. 


The  Pulitzer  prize-winning  editor-educator  wrote  in  the  Post : 
"On  Monday.  Senator  Pepper  denounced  Llndiaergh  from  the  flcxir 
as  the  chief  of  the  "fifth  column"  in  this  country."  That  same 
night  Senator  Lucas  came  In  on  the  radio  to  defend  the  President 
against  charges  of  warmongering  which  Lindbergh  had  not  made. 
On  Tuesday  the  publisher  of  PM.  Mr.  Ralph  Ingersoll,  devoted  his 
first  page  to  an  editorial  endorsement  of  the  Pepper  calumny. 
'I  say  very  simply,'  said  Mr.  Ingersoll,  "that  Colonel  Lindbergh.  In 
his  speech  In  Chicago  Sunday,  Identified  himself  as  spokesman  No.  1 
for  the  "fifth  column."  ' 

"'That  allegation  is  worthy  of  quoting  largely  because  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  newspaper  reaction  to  the  same  effect,  though  not 
much  of  it  in  such  extreme  form." 

Then  after  several  columns  of  keen  analysis  of  Lindbergh's  pro- 
American  radio  addresses  Dr  Morley  in  scholarly  style  sums  up  his 
defense  of  the  Lone  Eagle,  branded  by  PM  as  an  "intellectual  bigot." 
Senator  Lee's  assertion  that  Lindbergh  "would  have  us  grasp  Hitler's 
hand.  •  •  •  dripping  with  human  blood,"  according  to  Dr. 
Morley.  "is  Intolerable  to  any  well-dcvelojied  sense  of  Justice." 

Continuing  his  erudite  and  penetrating  demand  for  American 
fair  play,  the  noted  editor  concludes: 

"Comments  of  this  sort  encourage  two  Impressions.  One  Is  that 
Lindbergh's  arRuments  must  be  very  difficult  to  answer  If  they  can 
only  be  countered  by  smear  tactics  The  other  Is  that  If  Lindbergh 
1«  really  'the  chief  of  the  'fifth  column"  in  this  country.'  as  Senator 
Prrrr*  sav*  then  that  suppositious  'column'  is  nert  nearly  ms  black 
a^  It  has  beer,  pictured 

'Tho*e  are  ceriainly  not  th#  reactions  that  Lindbf^gti'a  movt 
torifernii*  rrtflc*  wj«h  In  inppitP  thit  they  »rf  th#  nnti  ni  fUtt- 
f»on«  wh»/-h  come  r>Mturslly  fr>  s  fNlr'min<ted  pe^le  whenev^  there 
»«  an  M%-At}W/6  effirft  Ut  viUfy  a  man  n1  t^'Attnu*-  and  erntk-fk*, 
An/I  fhe  Atwtitnt,  %i*  tpUi  in  itpM4i  oi  miith  pttr^tifnUtm  Ui  hti  uih0t* 
ii^,ff.  ttif  mn  fa>f'fn»»d«l  ' 


KrmUiUf  \Hy  \d4rimn  t*i  iuA%9  W,  ii,  R<»f}tf4« 
KXTKVKIOK  OF  UKMAflK» 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MItiBlhail'PI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  IS.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  W.  G.  ROBERDS 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  excerpts 
from  a  very  able  address  delivered  by  Judge  W.  G.  Roberds, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  the  Armi- 
stice Day  celebration  of  the  American  Legion  at  West  Point, 
Miss.,  on  November  11,  1940. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  when  the  guns  fell  silent  at  the  eleventh 
hour  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  1918  some 
noted  that  it  was  the  eleventh  hour — not  the  twelfth,  the  hour 
of  completion.  Then,  when  the  day  was  officially  designated  Armi- 
stice Day,  there  was  the  ominous  note  again — not  peace  day.  but 
Armistice  Day — an  armed  truce.  Well,  the  truce  has  been  broken; 
and  tcday,  the  twenty-second  anniversary,  many  are  asking  what  we 
shall  do  with  this  day  in  the  future.  Public  observance  overseas  was 
largely  omitted  this  year;  assemblies  make  too  tempting  targets  for 
aerial  bombs.  In  the  United  StaUS  the  day  has  never  been  observec*. 
by  the  general  public,  but  then  the  public  is  largely  indifferent 
toward  the  celebration — and  more  especially  toward  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Independence  Day,  Constitution  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  other 
national  anniversaries.  Our  national  holy  days  have  t>ecome  na- 
tional holidays      Then   what  of  Armistice  Day? 

For  the  memberr  of  the  American  Legion,  for  the  soldiers  who 
came  back,  for  the  families  of  those  who  rest  in  Flanders  Fields,  in 
the  sea,  or  near  the  site  of  plague-struck  camps,  that  question  does 
not  arise;  for  them  the  dawn  of  the  11th  of  November  will  always 
break  upon  an  Ineffaceable  memory.  The  war  ended  22  years  ago, 
we  say,  but  for  these,  and  the  inmates  of  our  overcrowded  veterans' 
hospitals,  that  war  will  never  end. 

But  what  of  the  rest?  Time  marches  on;  a  new  generation  ap- 
j)ears:  they  go  about  their  daily  affairs  oblivious  of  1914^-18.  Surely, 
though,  events  of  recent  months  have  sobered  all  of  us  to  see  and 
try  to  understand  the  things  that  are  occurring,  and  the  effects 
upon  our  country,  our  happiness,  and  those  to  follow  us.  Armistice 
Day.  then,  may  yet  serve  as  a  lofty  lookout,  a  listening  post,  a 
watch  tower  from  which  to  Judge  the  mighty  conflict  of  light  and 
darkness  in  the  realms  of  life 

As  we  look  from  that  tower  the  spirit  of  the  world  must  bow  In 
shame  in  the  return  of  brute  violence  and  barbarism  we  thought 
had  gone  forever. 
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Troe.  to  daym  gosw.  thorn  with  power  used  it  u  they  would,  re- 
gKTdleai  of  right — mcral  ctuUlenge  of  mch  conduct  had  not  been 
born.    But  w«  got  beyond  ttwt. 

True  that  to  ttaoae  days  men  aettled  prlrate  disputes  by  killing 
each  other  to  duel;  but  that  pansril 

True.  It  was  the  custom  to  chain  and  starre  and  abuse  the 
mentally  deranged  and  helpless:  but  that  passed. 

Pirates  and  robbers  ranged  the  seas,  and  ships  that  needed  sailors 
stole  those  saUore  from  other  ships:  and  that  passed. 

Slave  ships  sailed  the  seas,  their  victims  kidnaped  trotu  their  native 
lands,  chained  and  manacled  In  fUthy  holes,  dying  of  disease  and 
mistreatment:  but  that  also  passed. 

That  hatred  and  brute  instinct  cast  to  the  beast  helpless  victims 
of  that  hate,  but  with  the  light  of  Christianity  that  passed  History 
la  a  vast  procession  of  evUs  departing  from  hiiman  practices.  We 
thotight  those  things  were  gone  forever. 

But  from  this  tower  we  see  that  Is  not  correct.  We  see  the  world 
aflre,  burning,  destroying,  sweeping  away  property,  arts  and  treas- 
ures, the  fruits  of  toll  for  thousands  of  years.  Charred  remains 
remind  us  of  dying  dvlltzatlon. 

We  hear  bombers  In  the  heavens — toward  which  we.  In  our  child- 
hood, had  been  Uught  to  look  for  the  Father  of  Mankind — dropping 
their  deadly  bombs,  killing  the  old.  the  helpless,  the  women  and 
the  children,  and  we  see  those  who  can  running  hither  and  yon 
like  rata  to  their  holes. 

We  see  the  periscopes  of  the  sneaking  submarine  and.  following 
the  trail  of  the  torpedo,  like  that  of  the  serpent,  it  explodes,  and 
ships  and  those  on  them,  tocluding  refugee  children,  go  down  to 
sea.  and  there  shall  be  no  more  dry  eyes  in  the  homes  of  these. 

We  see  the  huge  tanks  as  they  lumber  across  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  other  peoples,  spurting  Are  and  destruction  as  they  go. 
With  all  we  see  this  huge  mechanized  war  machine,  such  as  was 
never  seen  before,  overrunning  the  fair  lands  of  friends  and  neu- 
trals, violating  sacred  agreements  and  treaties,  enslaving  and  killing 
their  peoples — a  mechanized  system  constructed  through  vears  with 
the  criminal  and  deliberate  intent  of  enslaving,  if  possible,  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Aside  from  this,  which  has  not  come  to  us  yet.  there  is  being 
trampled  and  challenged  those  things  we  consider  most  sacred  to 
our  existence. 

Our  forefathers  believed  that  all  power  rested  in  the  jjeople; 
that  the  Oovemment  had  no  powers  except  those  granted  it  by  the 
people.  They  say  the  people  have  no  Inherent  rights  or  powers; 
that  they  are  simply  tools  of  the  state. 

Our  forefathers  knew  that  freedom  and  liberty  depended  largely  on 
a  free  press,  to  present  to  the  people  the  truth  and  to  expose  wrongs 
and  Injxjstlces.  The  Nazi  controls  the  press;  the  truth  is  concealed 
and  the  people  kept  to  Ignorance,  realizing  that  the  greatest  assets 
to  a  tyrant  and  the  only  way  In  which  he  can  survive  is  the  control 
Of  the  press,  supported  by  a  mighty  army  at  his  command. 

Our  forefathers  said  there  shaU  be  free  speech — that  out  of  free 
discussion  the  truth  shall  emerge.  The  Nazi  and  Fascist  say  there 
can  be  no  free  speech.  Whispers  and  glances  to  make  sure  none 
hear  are  the  practices  of  these  people.  It  is  a  crime  to  Usten  to 
certato  radio  progruns. 

Our  forefathets  provided  that  courts  should  be  open  to  all.  These 
say  the  ruler  may  condemn  without  trial  and  order  to  death  or 
Imprisonment  without  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Life  even  is  not  an 
Inherent  right:  the  dictator  takes  It  or  lets  you  live  at  his  whim. 

The  founder  of  our  Government  provided  that  every  person  might 
worship  as  his  conscience  and  beliefs  might  dictate.  The  Nazi 
denies  religious  worship  and  denies  religion  altogether. 

Do  these  things  coDoem  us?  No  totelllgent  penoa  can  aay  they 
do  not  vitally  affect  tw. 

Tax  burdens  are  heaping  upon  us  even  when  there  Is  no  war 
A  debt  now  of  (65v000.000.000  Is  suggested. 

Even  without  war.  Jtist  as  a  defense,  the  entire  yotmg  manhood  of 
the  country  is  being  registered  for  armfed  service. 
What  can  we  do? 

■very  cltlaen  of  the  BepubUe  has  a  task  and  a  duty — civilian  and 
soldier.  Individual  rights.  isdlTldual  privileges  eairy  with  th<>m 
todlvldxial  responsibility. 

We  want  no  tenrltcry  and  we  expect  to  give  none. 
We  must  prepare   to  defend   ourselves;    have  an   adequate  army, 
an  adequate  navy,  adequate  air  army,  and  all  modem  mechaniaed 
machinery,  with  trained  personnel  to  handle  It. 

We  must  help  the  morale  at  the  people.  The  "fifth  ooltunn" 
undermtoes.  disrupts,  and  paralyaea.  We  must  recognise  tiiat  once 
the  morale  of  the  people  is  gene  they  are  easy  pvey.  We  cotild  bav« 
no  better  exampte  than  France.  Here  is  a  fob  to  which  ve  can 
help.  We  must  purge  our  country  of  naal-ism.  communism,  faadsm. 
and  all  other  "Ibbis'*  except  Americanism. 

We  must  retotcrpret  to  the  individual,  and  especially  to  the 
younger  generation,  the  spiritual  values  ot  freedom,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  priceless  heritage  of  freemen.  We  must  awaken 
and  quicken  the  national  consdenoe  and  effect  a  rebirth  of  thoee 
virtues  and  Ideals  at  right  to  life,  to  liixrty,  to  tree  speech,  and 
freedom  to  worship.  We  mtsst  save  our  democracy. 
I  know  you  to  whom  I  speak  wUl  do  that. 

This  is  our  United  States — the  United  States  our  foreCathers 
created  and  brought  toto  being;  fbr  wliich  they  fought  and  died 
that  we  might  have  the  heritage. 


This  is  our  United  States — under  the  bleselnj^  of  which  ai.d 
the  liberties  which  have  been  ours  we  have  prospered,  as  no  other 
people  have  ever  prospered,  fen-  160  years. 

This  u  our  United  States — where  free  men  speak  freely;  where 
free  men  vote  secretly;  where  we  have  Just  witnessed  50.000.000 
voters  selecting  by  their  ttaiiots  their  own  leader  for  the  next  4  years; 
where  the  voter  is  the  sovereign  and  the  oflkrials  are  the  servants — 
not  the  t3rrants. 

This  is  our  United  States — to  save  and  protect  it;  to  preserve  and 
keep  It.  We  must  fully  realize  and  appreciate  it  is  our.s  and  no 
one  else  can  save  it  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  one  else  can  destroy 
it.    It  must  remain  ours. 

This  is  our  United  States — all  that  we  are.  all  that  we  have,  and 
all  that  we  hope  to  have  are  pledged  that  it  shall  remain  our  United 
States.  We  look  back  ttu-ough  the  heroic  history  for  more  than 
160  years  and  we  strike  hands  and  salute  the  makers  of  our  great 
Constitution  and  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
Providence  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor  " 

This  Is  our  United  States — and  by  all  the  gods  of  peace  and  by 
all  the  gods  of  war  it  shall  remain  our  United  SUtcs. 


Opposes  Intervention  in  World  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  CHARLES  G  DAWES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.<;50url.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
cxjnsent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoju)  a  statement 
by  former  Vice  President  r>awes  opposing  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHT    GENERAL    D.AWES    OPPOSES    INTERVENTION — FORMER    TICS    PRSSIDENT 
AND    AMBA&SADOK    TO    LONDON    FAVOBS    OUR    AIDING    BRITISH,    BtH"    SAYS 

KNTISINC   WA«   WOULD  BE    "AN  ACT  OF   NTIONAL  FOLLY" WOUXD   ONLT 

PROLONG    AND    INTPMITY    CONFLICT,    NOT    RELIEVK     IT.     HI    ADDS — NOT 
CONVINCED  INTERfSTS   OF   TWO    NATIONS   ARE   INDI&SOLUBLY    UlflTKO 

Last  week  at  a  small  gathering  of  my  comrades  of  the  Seventeenth 
Engineers,  A.  E  P  ,  living  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  I  gave  my  views 
informally  on  the  possible  Intervention  of  the  United  Stotes  In  the 
present  war.  A  condensed  and  scmewhat  inaccurate  report  of  what 
I  said  was  published,  and  I  have  received  requests  to  state  more  fully 
my  position  on  this  Important  subject. 

There  must  be  many  others  like  myself  who  feel  that  at  this 
particular  and  critical  juncture  of  Intematlcnal  afTairs  they  should 
obey  the  promptings  of  conscience  and  express  them.selves  as  op- 
posed. In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  to  Its  Interventicn 
in  the  present  European  and  Asiatic  wars  We  should  do  this  while 
the  policy  of  Intervention  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  and  we  are 
still  at  peace.     •      •      • 

»  the  awful  calamity  of  war  engulfs  us.  debate  cea.sea.  and  we  as 
a  people,  will  stand  unitedly  behind  our  Government,  as  we  now 
stand  unitedly  behind  the  policy  of  proper  military  prepr\rednes.s. 

I  make  this  statement  as  a  call  to  duty  to  a  group  of  Americans 
who  are  sympathetic  with  the  heroic  and  struggling  people  of 
Britain — ^who,  like  myself,  have  been  Inarticulate — who  have  not 
been  Influenced  by  acrimonious  debate  and  who  have  been  d-eply 
troubled  by  the*r  Inability  to  be  convinced  that  the  ultimate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  Indissolubly 
united.  ' 

Our  posiUon  up  to  this  time  may  be  considered  weak  by  those 
whose  favorable  and  no  doubt  conscientious  opinlcns  on  Interven- 
tion were  early  formed. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  favor  aid  to  Brttaln  short  of  war  aid 
confess  that  I  approve  this  policy  notwlthsUndln?  a  sense  of  Its 
tendency  to  brmg  us  Into  war  In  the  Interest  of  honesty  I  omit 
here  the  excuses  and  ethical  general izaUons  often  Invoked  in  this 
debate  to  conceal  human  InsUncts,  and  admit  that  my  English 
and  New  England  descent  in  large  measure  accounted  for  my  wllllne- 
ness  to  have  my  country  assume  this  risk. 

But  now— Tight  now— when  many  determined  men  are  oreanizlng 
to  bring  pressure  upon  the  President  and  Congre.«  for  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  this  foreign  war.  it  la  my  clear 
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duty — and  the  clear  duty  of  all  those  who  are  In  the  same  position 
and  oppose  intervention — to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  what  they 
believe  in  their  hearts  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  country, 
irrespective  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

As  some  of  us  of  English  descent  have  been  troubled  in  this 
matter,  so  many  other  good  Americans  who  love  their  country,  but 
are  of  different  descent  from  ours,  are  likewise  troubled  by  the  pull 
of  human  and  racial  ties  from  across  the  seas. 

Our  group,  therefore,  in  reality,  comprises  a  vast  numl>er  of 
Americans  who  desire  peace  and  are  against  intervention  To  them 
I  say  that  the  real  Issue  before  the  |>eople  today  is  not,  "Shall  we 
continue  to  aid  Great  Britain  with  material  and  essential  military 
supplies?" — that  we  are  doing — but  is  this:  "Shall  we  now  enter 
the  E^Jropoan  war  upon  the  assumption  that  It  is  necessary  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States?" 

To  this  latter  proposition  vast  numbers  of  those  approving  the 
flrst  proposition  will  emphatically  dissent,  and  It  Is  to  them  that 
I  call,  for  It  is  being  taken  for  granted  by  many  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  that  those  who  supported  the  first  proposition  necesisarlly 
approve  the  latter  one.  Write  Immediately  to  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators  that  this  Is  incorrect,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 

The  progress  of  this  war  thus  far  seems  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
practically  impos.'^ible  to  land  troops  by  sea  in  an  enemy  country, 
even  over  so  short  a  distance  as  the  English  Channel.  It  is  al.so 
said  to  be  demonstrated  that  air  wars  of  them.selves  will  la.st  a  long 
time  and  are  not  likely  to  be  quickly  conclusive  of  Important  mili- 
tary results.  The  battle  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  there- 
fore, will  probably  continue  Indefinitely— a  stalemated  air  battle, 
with  the  navies  of  each  stacking  a  blockade  of  the  other — chiefly  In 
food  supplies 

When  Anally  proud  and  powerful  nations  go  to  war,  It  Is  prac- 
tically impos.sib!e  for  them  to  withdraw  until  the  war  ends  in  a 
military  victory  or  a  military  defeat  or  in  economic  exhaustion  com- 
p>ellln5  surrender. 

Britain,  with  the  acquiescence  of  our  Government,  has  now  made 
contracts  with  American  manufacturers  for  a  vast  number  of  air- 
planes, the  delivery  of  which  Is  currently  increasing  the  aerial  power 
of  Britain  and  should  In  time  put  her  nearer  an  equality  with 
Germany  in  the  number  of  planes  with,  however,  a  superiority  of 
quality  In  equipment. 

Neither  side  is  likely  to  run  out  of  airplanes,  nor  does  It  seem  that 
naval  blockade  of  food  supplies  will  be  effective  except  over  long 
years.  Great  Britain,  with  her  great  preponderance  in  naval 
strength,  should  be  able  to  protect  her  food  convoys,  and  Germany, 
while  In  the  last  war  her  morale  broke  after  4  years  of  Allied  food 
blockade.  In  this  war  will  receive  additional  supplies  from  the 
Danube  Valley  and  other  European  sources. 

What  a  horrible  future  would  seem  to  confront  these  two  nations 
from  a  prolonged  and  ceaseless  bombardment  of  their  respective 
civilian  populations  In  air  battle,  which  will  continue  until  a  suc- 
cessful naval  blockade  of  food  supplies  starves  Into  surrender  the 
remaining  portion  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  suffering  peoples. 

The  Intervention  of  the  United  States  would  only  prolong  and 
Intensify  this  terrible  situation,  not  relieve  It. 

Voluntary  intervention  of  the  United  States  In  a  world  war  of 
colossal  magnitude  extending,  as  It  will,  over  many  years  and  In- 
volving Incalculable  losses  of  every  kind — human,  social,  and  ma- 
terial— possibly  including  its  own  form  of  government — would  be  an 
act  of  national  Ioll>  from  which  God  grant  we  may  be  spared. 


AS 


Objectives  of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
I  19).19i0 


OUTLINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FOURTH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  Incorporated  in  the  Record  an  outline  of  the 
1940-41  objectives  of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSI 

A  highly  trained  and  well-equipped  Army,  capable  of  defending 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  two-ocean  Navy,  capable  of  meeting  and  destroying  any  pos- 
sible combination  of  enemy  naval  forces. 

Repeal,  modification,  or  amendment  of  all  existing  State  laws 
that  prevent  citizens  of  such  States  who  are  serving  in  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  from  voting.  Such  service 
men  should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 


EDUCATIONAL     PROGRAM      1941     AS     ADOPTED     BT     THK    rOXJRTH 

NATIONAL    CONVENTION 

1.  Privileges  of  hospitalization  of  all  United  States  vetcrr.ns' 
facilities  for  former  Regulars  of  the  mlllUry  and  naval  service. 
Amendment  of  public  law  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  so  as  to 
permit  any  person  having  an  honorable  discharge  from  any  of  the 
regular  services  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  various  Veterans' 
Administration  homes. 

2.  Increase  in  pensions  to  widows  and  dependents  of  deceased 
Regulars  who  have  died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 

3.  Elimination  of  regulations  which  prevent  memt>ers  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers"  Home  and  of  the  United  States  Naval  Heme 
from  receiving  their  full  pensions  while  residing  In  these  homes. 

4  Upward  revision  of  the  present  pay  scale  throughout  the 
Regular  Establishment 

5.  Increase  in  the  quarters  and  rental  allowances  for  all  retired 
personnel  to  $30  per  month. 

6.  Provisions  for  retirement  privileges  for  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Regular  Army  after  25  years  of  service. 

7  Opposition  to  any  law  that  will  ixjrmlt  States  or  local  political 
subdivisions  to  apply  sales  taxes  to  sales  made  in  post  exchanges 
or  similar  stores  on  military  and  naval  reservations,  ships,  oi 
stations 

8.  Retention  of  the  reenlistment  allowances  until  it  can  be  re- 
placed by  satisfactory  pay  .■■chedulos. 

9.  Good-conduct  medals  for  all  honorably  discharged  Army 
Regulars. 

10  Continued  preference  to  all  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
the  Regular  E-^tablishments  under  all  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Comml.>-slcn.  and  a  law 
that  Will  require  this  Commission  to  publi-sh  all  eligible  lists  and 
to  make  appointments  from  the  list  in  order  of  merit,  with  no 
eligible  passed  over  without  legal  and  adequate  reason  therefor. 

11.  Preference  to  all  honorably  discharged  regulars  In  admisslou 
to  C   C   C   camps  and  on  W   P.  A   Jobs. 

12.  Elimination  of  the  so-called  green  ticket  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

13.  Adoption  of  a  uniform  salute  to  the  flag  for  civilians  and 
soldiers  alike. 

14  Equalization  of  charges  to  all  veterans  residing  In  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  and  United  States  Naval  Home. 

15.  Increase  of  $10  per  month  In  amount  now  being  paid  hos- 
pitalized regulars. 

16    Equalization  of  pay  and  allowances  among  the  services. 

17.  First  pay  grade,  pay  and  allowances,  and  rank  for  flrst  ser- 
geants of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

18.  Brigadier  general  rank  for  our  Army  Chief  of  Chaplains. 

19.  Removal  of  legislative  restrictions  on  Army  post  exchanges. 

20  Permanent  nonccmmtsslcned  cfQcers'  warrants  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army  with  promotions  based  on  merit  as 
evidenced  by  tests,  records,  and  examination. 

21.  Placing  the  fixing  of  Army  noncommissioned  ofBcer  strength 
In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

22.  Making  the  purchase  of  Government  life  insurance  by  military 
and  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  possible  at  any  time  during 
active  service  instead  of  120  days  after  acceptance  of  rank  or  enlist- 
ment. 

23.  Educational  Institutes  for  the  Army  and  Navy  whereby  corre- 
spondence, educational,  and  vocational  courses  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  similar  to  personnel  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

24.  A  law  to  extend  the  date  of  expiration  of  enlistment  of  per- 
sonnel under  treatment  In  hospitals.  (This  bill  Introduced  by 
R.  V.  A      Its  number  is  S.  4326.  Seventy-sixth  Congress.) 

25.  Reduction  in  hospital  rates  lor  dependents  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel  from  $3.75  per  day  to  $1  per  day. 

26  Adequate  pensions  for  dependents  of  deceased  retired  regular 
ofBcers  and  enlisted  men. 

27.  Pensions  for  service-disabled  Elegulars  to  equal  that  of  war- 
time rates. 

28.  Discontinue  the  monthly  reductions  from  pay  of  Regulars 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

29  The  same  allowance  for  enlisted  men  of  the  first  three  grades 
throughout  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

30.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  tlieir  wartime  rank  upon  retire- 
ment be  given  to  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served 
during  the  World  War. 

31.  Retirement  pay  for  ex-tempcrary  commissioned  World  War 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  be  similar  to  that  provided 
for  the  Army. 

32.  Legislation  looking  toward  the  Increase  of  appropriation  for 
land  and  sea  border  patrol. 

33    Retired  Army  men  to  be  entitled  to  hospitaHzatlon. 

34.  Cancelation  of  the  existing  list  of  eligibles  lor  appointments 
to  warrant  officer  In  the  Army  be  opposed. 

35.  The  Navy  and  Const  Guard  veterans  who  served  abroad  in 
time  of  war  or  during  peacetime  expeditions  be  entitled  to  cam- 
paign medals. 

36.  Credit  for  purposes  of  longevity  pay  for  service  In  the  National 
Guard.  Regular  Army  Reserve.  Navy  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, and  Co.".st  Guard  Reserve. 

37.  Three-quarters  retirement  pay  with  mlnlmums  for  career 
enlisted  men  of  the  regular  s?rvlces. 

38.  Complete  overhaul  and  modernization  of  the  entire  pay,  pen- 
sion, and  retirement  systems  of  the  regular  services. 

39.  Chief  warrant  officer  rank  for  ihe  Army,  with  all  enlisted  men 
Of  the  first  three  grades  being  given  opportunity  to  qualify. 
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American  Jewry  in  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  25  (leaiskUive  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE   JEWISH  TIMES 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  American  Jewry  in  World  War  I.  by  Bernard 
Postal,  appearing  in  the  Jewish  Times  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1940,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amuicam  Jswbt  in  Wobld  Wak  I— a  Pboud  Rxcokd  or  PAmonsM. 

LOTALTT.  AKD  HzmOISM 

(By  Bernard  Postal) 
Just  before  the  first  drawing  of  draft  numbers  In  Washington  on 
Octol)er  29.  President  Roosevelt  read  letters  from  representatives  of 
the  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths.  Including  one  from 
Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel,  president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  Said  Rabbi  Israel;  "It  is  my  supreme  confidence  that  you. 
Mr  President,  and  the  officials  of  our  Nation  will  ever  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  this  peacetime  selective-service  system  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  In  the  Interest  of  preserving  democracy  and  that  the 
system  will  therefore  be  administered  so  as  to  deepen  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  youth  a  love  and  respect  for  democracy." 

Rabbi  Israel  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  for  when  the  16.000.000 
Americana  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  stations  in  life  registered  for 
selective  service  they  gave  one  of  the  greatest  manifestations  of 
democracy  In  action  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.  Every  registrant 
knew  that  he  was  being  asked,  voliintarily.  to  prepare  himself  to 
help  keep  America  at  peace  by  making  her  strong  against  foes  from 
without  and  enemies  from  within.  Among  those  millions  were  hun- 
dreds of  thouaands  ol  Jewish  youth,  ready  and  wllUng  to  serve  their 
country. 

In  so  doing  they  were  but  giving  the  latest  manifestation  of  the 
undying  patriotism  of  the  Jew  in  America.  The  pages  of  American 
history  are  rich  with  the  stories  of  Jewish  heroism.  And  none  are 
richer  than  those  that  deal  with  World  War  I. 

The  fateful  moment  when  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Stimson  drew 
the  first  niunber  In  the  1940  draft  called  to  mind  the  equally  dra- 
matic occasion  on  July  20.  1917.  when  the  late  Congressman  Julius 
Kahn.  of  California,  ctiairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, drew  the  first  draft  number  from  the  bowl.  A  few  days 
later  he  aaid;  "I  desire  to  ccngrattilate  my  coreligionists  on  the 
splendid  showing  they  are  making  in  the  matter  of  serving  our 
country  in  this  war.  Many  of  the  boys  who  go  to  the  front  will 
be  wounded.  Many  of  them  will  be  killed.  But  Jews  at  all  periods 
of  the  world's  history  have  been  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
whenever  the  land  that  gives  them  shelter  demands  It. 

•'And  It  Is  fitting  tbat  we.  as  American  citizens,  go  forth  gladly  In 
defense  of  American  rights  and  the  maintenance  of  American  honor 
and  prestige  As  I  drew  the  first  draft  number  from  the  bowl  there 
passed  through  my  mind  the  thought  that  this  land  of  the  Iree 
which  has  given  the  people  of  my  creed  absolute  freedom  of  religlou.s 
worship,  which  has  placed  opportunities  imtold  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  among  us.  was  a  country  worth  fighting  for.  I  know 
that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States  when  I  say  that  we  will  do  our  stiare 
toward  keeping  Old  Olory  floating  proudly  in  the  skies  so  that  It  may 
continue  to  shelter  under  Its  folds  the  downtrodden  and  the 
oppressed  of  every  land." 

Congreaaman  Kahn  qx>ke  no  idle  words.  His  prtnnise  that  "we 
will  do  our  share"  crystallized  Into  a  record  of  patriotism  which  is 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  Jewish  history.  When  the  call  to 
arms  was  sounded  Jews  responded  whole-heartedly.  Citizens  and 
noncltirens.  Immigrants  who  only  a  few  years  before  had  found  In 
America  a  bospltabte  haven  from  persecution  abroad.  ralUed  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Jews  of  America  con- 
tributed their  share  toward  winning  the  war.  and  more,  is  now  a 
matter  of  incontestable  record. 

By  proportion  of  population  the  Jews  of  America  should  have 
numbered  about  3  percent  of  the  armed  forces.  Actually  they  con- 
tributed between  4  and  6  percent  of  the  military  and  naval  person- 
nel, or  a  third  beyond  their  normal  share.  Two  factors  accounted 
for  this.  Plrst  was  the  fact  that  the  selective  service  system  oper- 
ated more  ^rcctlvely  in  the  North  and  East  than  in  the  South  and 
parts  of  the  West,  and  In  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  areas — that  Is. 
in  the  larger  centers  of  population  wlUch  also  tiappened  to  be  the 
centers  of  Jewish  population.  The  comparatively  Isurger  number  of 
exemptions  granted  to  workers  in  agriculture  and  mining  and  metal 
industries,  where  Jews  were  least  extensively  employed,  created 
a  situation  whereby  the  Jewish  elements  of  the  population  were 
drawn  upon  more  heavily,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the 


average  of  the  other  elements.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  high 
percentage  of  Jews  in  the  service  was  to  be  found  In  the  large  niim- 
ber  of  Jewish  volunteers  The  records  show  that  there  were  from 
30.000  to  40.000  Jewish  volunteers,  or  18  percent  of  the  enUre  Jew.sh 
contingent.  In  other  words,  the  normal  Jewish  quota  of  3  percent 
was  contributed  through  the  draft,  and  the  excess  was  supplied  by 
volunteers. 

Reference  to  the  exhavistlve  study  made  by  Julian  Leavltt.  di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Jewish  War  Records,  and  supplementary 
flgxires  gathered  from  other  sources,  reveal  that  there  were  225.000 
Jews  in  the  various  branches  of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War.  Of  these  171,000  were  in  the  Army, 
23,500  in  the  Navy.  12.250  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  18.000  in  other 
brancties  of  the  serv'ice. 

Breaking  down  these  figures  we  find  that  the  distribution  cf 
Jewish  service  men  in  the  various  branches  of  service  discloses 
some  Interesting  facts.  Although  distinctions  between  the  com- 
batant and  noncombatant  branches  have  become  almost  meaning- 
less In  the  organization  of  modem  warfare,  and  are  therefore 
not  to  be  overempha-slzed,  certain  striking  comparisons  are  worthy 
of  note.  On  November  11.  1918,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  niimbered  approximately  4.800.000  men.  The  combatant 
branches  cf  the  American  Expeditionary  Force — Infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry,  engineers,  and  signal-aviation,  constituted  60  percent  of 
the  total.  But  the  records  of  Jewish  soldiers  show  a  distribution 
of  75  percent  among  these  branches. 

The  Infantry  branch  comprised  26.6  percent  of  the  entire  Army, 
while  among  the  Jews  it  constituted  48  percent.  Artillery  was 
14  percent  of  the  Army.  8  percent  of  the  Jewish  total.  In  the 
cavalry  the  rate  for  the  entire  Army  was  2  percent,  for  the  Jews 
13  percent.  The  Engineer  Corps  contributed  11  percent  of  the 
Army  strength  and  3  percent  among  Jews.  The  Signal  and  Avia- 
tion Corps  represented  7  percent  of  the  Army  toul,  and  15  percent 
of  the  Jewish  total.  The  Medical  Corps  was  8  percent  of  the 
Army  total.  9  percent  of  the  Jewish  total.  Ordnance  was  17 
percent  of  the  Army  total,  and  1.5  percent  of  the  Jewish  total. 
The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  6.2  percent  of  the  Army  total  and 
5.9  percent  of  the  Jewii.h  total. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  figures  on  Jewish  service  In  the  Army  Is 
afforded  by  the  accompanying  table: 
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Additional  evidence  on  this  point  is  found  in  a  comparative  study 
of  two  branches  of  the  service  differing  so  widely  in  their  functions 
as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  Marine  Corps  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  essentially  the  business  organ- 
ization of  the  Army,  and  that  the  Jewish  recruits,  as  a  class,  pos- 
sessed undoubtedly  greater  business  training  and  greater  capacity 
for  organization  than  their  non-Jewish  comrades,  it  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  that  this  branch  of  the  service  would  possess 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  Jews  than  all  the  other  branches.  The 
evidence,  however,  points  to  the  contrary.  While  the  personnel  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  con.stituted  6.2  percent  of  the  Army  as  a 
whole.  It  constituted  only  5  9  percent  of  the  Jewi.sh  total. 

The  Marine  Corps,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  essentially  a  fighting 
organization.  Every  man  in  this  corps  wa.<«  a  volunteer,  enlisted 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  corps  would  t>e  sent  wherever  the 
fighting  was  thickest.  Of  the  Marine  Corps  records  examined  by 
the  Board  of  Jewish  War  Records  3.4  percent  proved  to  be  Jewish 
Of  the  12,250  Jews  in  the  Marine  Corps,  fully  30  percent  Joined 
immediately  after  June  5.  1918,  the  day  when  it  was  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  Marines  were  the  American  shock  troops  at  Cha- 
teau Tblerry 

How  did  these  thousands  of  Jews  In  the  American  forces  measure 
up  as  soldiers,  as  comrades,  and  as  men?  The  volimie  of  evidence 
as  to  the  high  quality  of  Jewish  courage,  loyalty,  and  devotion  on 
the  battlefield  is  most  impressive  No  men  were  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  Jewish  heroism  than  those  American  non-Jews  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  Jews,  commanded  them  as  officers  stayed  with 
them  In  the  trenches,  shared  with  them  the  miseries  of  war  and 
rejoiced  with  them  in  the  glories  of  victory. 

It  is  no  secret  that  when  the  Regular  Army  officers  were,  in  the 
early  days  of  mobilization,  confronted  with  the  task  of  converting 
City-bred  Jews  into  proper  soldier  material,  they  were  openly  sk<-D- 
U<»1,  not  to  say  apprehensive      But  It  was  not  long  before  the  ready 

r^H''H.l^'',f^''**^  ll^'^'iy"-''  ^^^^  ~°'  intelligence,  their  amenability 
and  discipline,  and  the  deadly  seriousness  with  which  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  work,  convinced  all  the  skeptics  of  their  worth. 
It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  officers  at  Camp  Upton  who  was 
^^^,1  ^J"^^  comprised  of  80  percent  Jewish  recruits,  at 
™  ^L  ^?^  *°  conceal  his  dismay.  Two  months  later,  how- 
ever, when  a  call  was  sent  to  him  to  transfer  a  selected  number 

S  Sf  t^?.S.h  >^P  ?°'^,°°-  ^^  '•"  '=*'«'"'  ^  f*t*»"  practically 
aU  of  the  Jewish  boys  In  his  command.  He  had  learned  to  appraise 
them  accurately,  and  his  revised  opinion  of  their  qusJitlw  was 
later  completely  vindicated  by  tbetr  Conduct  in  the  A^ne 
♦i«^«i  -^,.  ^"8'^  Camptjell.  addressing  a  meeting  at  the  Educa- 
Uonal  Alliance,  New  York,  on  AprU  8,  1919.  declarid:  "The  Jewish 
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boys  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  were  the  best  soldiers  on 
earth.  They  participated  in  the  greatest  battles  and  emerged  sound. 
The  Seventy -seventh  Division,  of  which  40  percent  were  Jewlfh 
young  men,  was  the  only  American  division  to  reach  the  Aisne, 
after  having  penetrated  further  into  the  German  lines  than  any 
other  division."  MaJ  Gen,  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division,  told  an  audience  In  Temple  Ohab  Sholem,  Boston, 
that  "the  Jews  made  an  enviable  record.  I  remember  instances 
where  formerly  intolerant  gentiles  asked  that  the  Jews  be  made 
officers  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  leaders  Many  a  Jewish 
lad  of  the  T\**enty-slxth  gave  his  life  with  a  smile  on  his  face." 

Captain  Harrlgan.  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventii  Infantry, 
said,  "too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  boys  who  went  across 
from  the  East  Side.  They  stood  out  for  conspicuous  bravery  and 
utter  disregard  for  self  when  they  went  up  against  the  Germans  in 
Prance  They  had  splendid  nervous  resi.'itance.  They  put  into 
their  fighting  the  ^ame  qualities  that  the  Jews  put  into  business 
or  professional  work.  They  used  their  keen  Jewish  Intelligence 
in  the  business  of  fighting.  Just  as  they  would  use  it  in  any  other 
business.  They  went  after  a  concealed  German  battery  Just  as 
they  would  have  gone  after  the  conquest  of  some  business  difficulty." 

CE.VERAL  PSRSHINC'S  OPINION  OF  THE  JEWISH  SOLDIERS 

"Jews  are  an  essential  part  of  America.  As  citizens  among  us  they 
have  always  done  their  full  part.  When  the  lime  came  to  serve 
their  country  under  arms,  no  class  of  people  served  with  more 
patriotism  or  with  higher  motives  thafl  the  young  Jews  who  volun- 
teered or  were  drafted  and  who  went  overseas  with  our  other  young 
Americans. 

'  I  well  remember  in  my  Inspection  of  New  York  divisions  seeing 
so  many  patriotic,  well-dlscipllned.  well-behaved  young  Jewish  sol- 
diers, who.se  commanders  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  war  there  was  no  such  thing  as  race  or  creed — they  were 
forgotten." 

But  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  quality  cf  Jewish  courage  In  the 
war  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  citations  for  gallantry  In  action  or 
devotion  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  No  less  than  1,100 
citations  for  valor  were  conferred  on  Jewish  FoMlers  in  the  American 
Army.  Of  these,  723  were  conferred  by  American  command,  287  by 
the  French.  33  by  the  British,  and  46  by  various  other  allied  com- 
mands. The  rare  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was  won  by  6  Jews. 
The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  Is  worn  by  150,  the  French  Medallle 
Military  by  4  American  Jews,  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  175  Jews 
In  the  A    E    F. 

Clarence  Baer  was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  medal  of  the 
Reconnais-sance  Francaise;  Joseph  Berg  and  Abe  Levinson,  lookouts 
in  Chateau  Thierry  wheatflelds,  regardless  of  heavy  artillery  fire, 
succeeded  in  putting  three  machine-gun  crews  out  of  commission. 
and  Merrill  Roscnficld  met  death  at  Verdun  leading  a  group  that 
silenced  a  similar  machine-gun  nest;  Morris  Silverberg.  George 
Westenberg,  and  Bernard  Neitelbarren  went  Into  the  cpen  fields 
under  constant  shell  fire  to  rescue  wounded  comrades. 

Sam  Arnstein  and  Axel  Bergman,  of  the  engineers,  continued  at 
Ihelr  bridge  building  in  the  thick  of  concentrated  attack:  Peter 
Zlon.  bayonetted  and  with  a  slashed  arm.  scorned  to  have  his 
wounds  dressed  until  his  platoon  gained  lis  objective;  Isaac  Hirsch 
and  Max  and  Louis  Gerstein,  voluntary  stretcher  bearers,  were 
decorated  for  bringing  wounded  comrades  through  shell  fire  to 
ambulances:  Julius  Goldstein  piloted  a  lost  company  baclc  to  the 
lines  at  Chateau  Diable;  Samuel  Block,  after  others  had  bf^en  shot 
down,  carried  messages  through  an  artillery  barrage;  Jacob  Kaplan, 
crawling  out  in  advance  of  the  first  line  close  to  an  enemy  machine- 
gun  nest,  sent  signals  that  directed  the  destruction  of  German 
guns;  Nathan  Lieberman  rushed  a  machine-gun  nest,  taking  four 
prisoners;  John  Blohn.  frcm  his  shell  hole,  seeing  a  wounded 
comrade  dragging  himself  through  the  grass,  bleeding  from  wounds, 
quitted  his  protected  place  to  rescue  the  comrade,  conveyed  him 
to  a  partial  shelter  behind  a  tree  to  bind  his  wounds,  thence  slipped 
Into  the  water  to  swim  with  the  unconscious  man  across  the  river, 
and  then  carried  him  over  200  yards  of  open  field  in  broad  daylight 
and  In  the  face  of  continuous  machine-gun  flre. 

Jacques  Swaab.  Roy  Manzer.  and  Louis  Bernhelmer,  of  the  Air 
Corps,  attacked  hostile  planes,  reconnoltered  behind  enemy  lines, 
and  assumed  every  high  altitude  and  plunging  risk;  Jullu.s  Toelken 
stirprlsed  a  gun  crew  and  then  turned  the  fire  of  their  own  guns 
upon  the  foe;  William  Shefrln.  a  cook,  after  both  his  feet  were 
torn  away  by  a  bursting  shell,  directed  the  work  of  rescuing  wounded 
comrades  till,  hts  Ufeblood  ebbed  away,  he  fell  forward  dead;  Julius 
Ochs  Adler  risked  his  life  to  save  men  under  his  command  and  led 
his  company,  heavily  depleted  by  casualties  first,  into  St.  Juvin, 
capturing  50  prisoners;  Abraham  Krotoshlnsky.  rescuer  of  the  Lost 
Battalion;  Albert  Cohen,  youngest  American  soldier  In  the  war,  who 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  13.  and  fell  during  the  Meuse-Argonno 
offensive;  and  Sam  Dreben,  "the  fighting  Jew."  who  was  decorated 
for  heroism  at  St.  Etienne.  were  other  Jewish  heroes. 

Equally  Interesting  with  regard  to  Jewish  participation  In  the 
war  are  the  figures  for  Jewish  officers.  The  records  show  that  there 
were  nearly  10.000  Jewish  commissioned  officers  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  service.  In  the  Army  there  were  more  than  100 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  over  500  majors,  1,500  captains, 
and  6.000  lieutenants.  In  the  Navy  there  were  over  900  Jewish 
commissioned  officers,  the  highest  rank  l>eing  reached  by  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  Straus,  who  was  In  command  of  the  mine-laying 
squadron  In  the  North  Sea.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  were  at  least 
100  Jewish  officers,  headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Laucheimer. 

One  more  piece  of  statistical  evidence  remains  to  be  added  to 
complete  this  record — Jewish  casualties.  Figvu-es  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Jewish  War  Records  show  that  3,500  Jews  died  fighting — 


1300  In  action,  500  of  wounds,  and  1,100  of  accident,  disease,  and 
other  causes.  The  Jewish  wounded  number  12,000.  Thus  the  total 
Jews  killed  was  5  percent  of  the  entire  death  roll  and  the  total 
Jews  who  died  or  shed  their  blood  was  over  15,000. 

Such  was  the  epic  of  Jewish  heroism  In  1917-18.  And  It  is  an 
epic  that  can  be  matched  In  every  crisis  that  has  confronted 
America.  Today,  when  the  call  to  service  has  become  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  patriotism  in  action,  Jewish  youth  Is  again  answer- 
ing that  call,  proudly  and  loyally.  Come  what  may.  the  youth  of 
American  Israel  is  on  the  march  with  all  other  American  youth,  on 
the  march  to  the  defense  ol  the  American  way. 


Dear  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HELEN  ESS  ART 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  Sunday  Times-Herald  written  by 
Helen  Essary  and  having  to  do  with  American  aid  for  Oreat 
Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEAR  WASHINGTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

There  mu.st  be  tlm.es  when  the  British,  who  deserve  both  help  and 
praise  in  their  valian'.  stand  against  the  Nazis,  are  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  exuberance  of  their  American  friends. 

For  we  have  gone  hysterically  British  in  this  country,  and  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  British  themselves. 

Ammunition,  arms,  bombers,  and  destroyers — all  of  such  aid 
that  we  can  spare  and  that  the  British  can  pay  for — let  us  send 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  enthusiasm.  But  even  the  British 
do  not  expect  us  to  underwrite  their  war.  E^ven  they  are  astounded 
at  the  extent  of  our  assistance.  I  have  seen  such  surprise  in  the 
faces  of  recent  visiting  Englishmen. 

Nor  do  the  British  exF>cct  us  to  concentrate  our  characteristic 
national  sympathies  for  troubled  foreign  humanity  on  the  British 
alcne.  They  are  amazed  at  the  number  and  kind  of  benefits  given 
for  their  relief. 

Most  of  such  benefits  are  excellent  undertakings.  They  deserve 
conversational  and  financial  support.  But  among  the  worthy  efforts 
there  are  here  and  there  some  affairs  got  up  by  socially  conscious 
and  idle   ladies  that   leave   many   innocent   bystanders  bewildered. 

I  mean  the  sort  of  a  benefit  now  t>€lng  arranged  in  Baltimore  for 
the  purpose  of  T;lving  a  Christmas  Etccking  to  every  British  seaman 
in  the  port  of  Baltimore  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  wi!=h  to  cheer  lonely  strangers  at  Christmas  or  at  any  other 
time  is  very  nice.  Indeed.  But  why  select  only  British  seamen? 
There  will  be  seamen  of  other  nationalities  in  the  port  of  Baltimore 
on  Christmas  Day.  Why  not  add  to  the  charitable  plan  a  stocking 
for  every  American  seaman  in  the  port  of  Baltimore? 

Or  why  not  a  can  of  beans  to  each  of  the  several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans living  not  far  from  the  Baltimore  docks  who  won't  be  too  well 
fed  on  Christmas  Day? 

I  write  these  paragraphs  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  yesterday 
with  an  Intelligent,  generous  man.  This  gentleman,  a  retired  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  Army,  says  such  American  performances 
as  this  Baltimore  benefit  are  making  him  contrary  In  his  attitude 
toward  the  British.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  pushed  too  far, 

"Out  of  pure  cussedness."  he  says,  "I  think  I  should  protest  In 
some  way  against  such  silliness,  and  so  I  find  myself  arguing 
against  help  for  England.     This  Is  unfortunate,  too.  and  I  realize  It. 

"Understand,  please,  my  real  feeling  Is  for  England.  I  want  her 
to  win.  I  venerate  her  superb  courage — her  endurance.  I  want  her 
type  of  civilization  preserved. 

"In  addition  to  this,  or  maybe  It's  primarily,  I  want  England  to 
win  because  the  United  States  needs  to  have  her  win.  But,  by 
George,  the  snobbish  behavior  of  some  Americans  makes  me  slightly 
111. 

'Tf  It  keeps  on,  the  English  may  be  saying.  "We  can  take  care 
of  our  enemies,  but  heaven  save  us  from  our  friends.'  Honestly, 
I  don't  blame  the  British  at  all.  If  they  can  profit  from  our 
hysteria,  why  shouldn't  they? 

"Undoubtedly  there  are  many  Americans  who  feel  as  I  do.  but 
they  are  afraid  to  say  so.  Mine  isn't  the  soclaUy  smart  optnlam 
to  express  at  this  time." 
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Mrs.  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  wife  of  the  Senator  from  Missourt. 
has  joined  the  America  First  Committee.  So  has  Charles  PrancJs 
Adams,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  William  R.  Castle,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  going  to  Join  the  America  First  Committee  because  the 
committee  was  formed  with  this  object: 

•To  encourage  and  maintain  In  the  United  States  of  America  (1) 
peace  and  the  democratic  Ideal;  (2)  a  program  of  adequate  defense; 
and  (3)  in  furtherance  of  peace  on  this  continent,  a  policy  of  non- 
Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  other  continents,  and  to  encourage  the 
giving  of  help  to  refugees  and  the  needy  In  other  lands  Insofar  as 
such  help  does  not  endanger  the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the 
United  States." 

Gen  Robert  E.  Wood,  acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
ether  members  who  do  not  believe  that  war  Is  Inevitable  include 
such  representatives  of  various  points  of  view  as:  Henry  Pcrd.  Mrs. 
Burton  K  Wheeler,  wife  of  the  Senator  from  Montana;  Alice  Roose- 
velt Longworth:  Kathrim  Lewis,  John  L.  Lewis'  daughter;  Lesslng 
Rosenwald.  and  Gen    Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

Interventionist  groups,  so  I  understand,  have  added  to  their  line 
of  attack  the  American  Defenders  of  Freedom,  Inc.,  who  want  an 
Immediate  declaration  of  war. 

I  know  that  America's  Job  is  right  here  at  home.  And  I'm  be- 
ginning to  be  frightened  by  those  who  think  It  lies  abroad. 


Jobs  Confronting  Congrress  at  This  Time 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  impor- 
tant work  confronts  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
than  has  ever  confronted  it  in  all  its  history.  We  should  be 
getting  at  that  work  at  once. 

Never  has  a  democratic  people  had  to  look  to  its  legisla- 
tive  representatives   for   qtiite   such   wise,   farsighted,   and 
effective  action  as  the  American  people  must  expect  from 
their  Congress  in  the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead. 
First.  All   important   is   the   problem   of   how   we   are   to 
finance  the  defense  program  and  necessary  domestic  meas- 
ures for  the  welfare  of  our  people  without  some  day  running 
into  either  inflation  or  repudiation.    This  problem  is  too 
great  to  be  solved  by  ordinary,  easy,  or  even  familiar  meas- 
ures.   Before  we  are  tlirough  with  it  we  shall  have  had  to 
revise  and  extend  our  whole  tax  system;  we  shall  have  had 
to  remove  all  really  unnecessary  expenses  but  to  provide 
properly  for  every  expense  essential  to  keeping  our  production 
at  its  fullest  and  for  conserving  our  natural  and  human  re- 
sources in  the  best  possible  way;  and  we  shall  have  had  to 
recapture  for  our  Nation  the  function  of  creating  and  mak- 
ing constructive  use  of  its  own  credit.     Obviously  these  meas- 
ures should   command  the  attention   of  every  Member   of 
Congress  for  a  matter  of  months.    We  should  start  now. 

Second.  Comes  the  necessity  for  taking  action  to  assure  a 
sufficient  distribution  of  purchasing  power  among  our  own 
people  to  provide  a  full  market  for  the  output  of  our  industry, 
no  matter  what  may  happen  to  our  foreign  trade.  Much  has 
happened  to  It  already.  More  may  happen.  America,  to  be 
truly  free,  must  be  able  to  consimie  in  proportion  to  her  pro- 
duction. A  general  old-age  pension  certainly  Is  called  for 
in  this  connection;  and  there  must  be  a  fair,  orderly,  and 
Just  method  devised  whereby  we  can  maintain  a  dependable 
core  of  buying  power  under  all  circtmistances.  And  it  must 
be  done  In  such  manner  as  not  to  develop  a  dependence  on 
any  government — Federal,  State,  or  local — for  doles  to  those 
who  want  jobs  Instead.  Extension  of  the  stamp  plan  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Corporation  comes  imder  this  heading. 
This  Is  a  necessary  and  constructive  move. 

Third.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  follow  through  with  its 
responsibility  with  regard  to  defense  expenditures — to  keep 
its  word  to  the  American  people  that  these  expenditures  will 
result  in  their  receiving  a  dollar  of  defense  value  for  every 
dollar  spent,  and  that  the  drafting  of  men  for  training  will 
never  be  allowed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  undue  enrichment 
of  anyone  as  a  result  of  the  Nation's  effort  and  necessity.    I 


believe  a  committee  of  Congress  should  be  set  up  now  to  make 
a  continuous  and  running  review  of  defense  expenditures — not 
with  an  idea  that  it  will  find  anything  wrong  in  connection 
with  them,  but  rather  to  assure  itself,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  that  everything  is  all  right. 

Fourth.  The  great  effort  of  the  administration  to  establish  a 
cooperative  peace  and  a  unity  and  solidarity  based  on  under- 
standing and  mutual  help  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  Inter-American  Highway  is  not  completed,  there  is  only 
a  trickle  of  students  and  professors  now  being  exchanged  be- 
tween the  schools  and  colleges  of  North  America  and  South 
America,  there  has  hardly  been  a  beginning  made  at  the 
development  in  South  and  Central  America  of  critical  prod- 
ucts now  purchased  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  United 
States.  In  this  great  program  of  hemispheric  solidarity  there 
may  not  be  much  time  to  lose.  Thought  and  study  must  be 
spent  upon  it  now. 

Fifth.  Although  the  tremendous  defense  outlays  will  put 
to  work  many  of  the  unemployed,  everyone  knows  they  offer 
no  real  answer  to  the  unemployment  problems.  For  the  long 
pull  we  have  our  choice  of  drifting  toward  the  answer  Ger- 
many gave  to  unemployment— namely,  a  ruthless  dictator- 
ship— or  else  developing  our  own  better  answer  out  of  our 
democratic  machinery  and  economic  order.  To  this  end  there 
should  be  created  new  a  continuing  commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  government — legislative  and  executive — 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  to  work  continuously  at  this 
problem.  Not  only  that  but  every  earnest  representative  of 
any  district  or  State  in  America  has  got  to  realize  that  on  his 
shoulders  rests  in  part  the  duty  of  working  out  a  dynamic 
democratic  answer  to  unemployment  before  it  is  too  late. 

Finally,  the  Congress,  with  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
has  the  obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  burdens  of  America's 
great  defense  effort,  of  her  effort  at  rounded  national  strength 
are  borne  equally  by  all  of  us  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to 
bear  them.  We  have  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  every  per- 
son and  every  group  have  some  part  to  play  in  this  great 
work  and  that  each  young  person  is  able  to  feel  that  his  part 
is  necessary  and  important.  In  large  part  this  task  may  be 
one  that  goes  beyond  the  field  of  legislation  and  into  the 
realm  of  oiu-  national  spirit  and  of  the  everyday  relationship 
of  the  American  people  with  one  another.  But  there  should 
be  inspiration  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  should  be  practical  inspiration.  A  program  of 
service  to  our  Nation  in  some  chosen  field  of  necessary  work 
or  training  by  every  man  in  the  country  and  the  replacement 
of  the  selective  draft  of  certain  men  for  military  service  only 
by  such  a  program  is  certainly  something  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider and  attempt  to  think  through. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Days  and  nights  ought  to  be  spent  by  us 
all  in  thinking  and  studying  over  the  proposals  which  have 
been  and  will  be  made  for  the  esublishment  of  a  decent  and 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world.  For  some  way.  some 
how,  that  must  be  done  or  mankind  is  doomed. 

These  are  some  of  the  tremendous  tasks  that  lie  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  are  tasks  upon  the  rea- 
sonably successful  accomplishment  of  which  the  future  of 
democratic  government  almost  certainly  depends. 


Henry  Wallace  and  the  Farmer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    GEORGE    N     PEEK 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  inchide  therein 
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an  address  by  Mr.  George  N.  Peek  entitled,  "Henry  Wallace 
and  the  Farmer."  This  speech  was  delivered  on  November  1 
to  the  Agricultural  Club  of  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  Peek  is  imquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  living  au- 
thorities on  American  agriculture.  He  was  President  Roose- 
velt's foreign  trade  adviser,  having  been  placed  in  this  im- 
portant position  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  resigned  this  post  when  he  became  convinced 
the  Presidential  foreign-trade  program  would  wreck  rather 
than  aid  American  agriculture.  He  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  needs  of  this  most  impor- 
tant activity,  and  in  this  address  discloses  the  tragic  failure 
of  the  administration's  agricultural  program.  Certainly  this 
information  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  legislator  and 
every  farmer  in  this  country. 

ITENRT  WAIXACS  AXD  THX  rAXMZB 

On  Octoljer  19  Henry  Wallace  addressed  the  Agricultural  Club  of 
Chicago  on  the  BUbJect.  Will  McNary-Haugen  Work  Today?  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  an.<;wer  his  own  question  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, which  he  later  broadcast  to  the  Nation. 

He  said  that  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and  Georrre  Peek  made  the  first 
public  presentation  of  the  principles  which  l.-xter  were  incorporated 
in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  That  Is  true.  AVhat  were  those  prin- 
ciples? They  were  all  embodied  In  what  the  farmers  understood 
Candidate  Roosevelt  was  promising  them  In  1932.  He  promised  that 
there  would  be  no  reduction  of  agricultural  tariffs.  He  promised  an 
expansion  of  markets  to  remove  surpluses  through  a  policy  of  Yan- 
kee trading.  He  promised  a  tariff  benefit  on  export  crops  the  price 
of  which  was  determined  by  world  markets. 

Farmers  relied  on  these  promises  and  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
accordingly,  with  the  added  promise  that  the  Roosevelt  farm  policy 
would  be  a  policy  run  by  farmers. 

This  is  what  the  farmers  were  promised.  What  they  got  would 
be  laughable  If  it  were  not  pathetic.  When  they  got  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  they  found  Henry  Wallace,  who  to  be  sure  had 
acquired  an  Impressive  farm  backgrotind.  under  the  aura  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  father.  But  flanking  Henry  Wallace  they 
found  a  group  of  left-wing  Intellectuals  and  social  experimenters 
represented  by  such  sterling  dirt  farmers  ps  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Rexford  Tugwell.  Mordecal  Ezeklel,  and  Jerome  Frank,  who  largely 
controlled  Henry  Wallace,  and  to  some  of  whom.  I  think,  he  had 
Incurred  deep  obligation.  They,  with  Henry  Wallace,  had  very  dif- 
ferent Ideas  for  agriculture. 

E\'ery  single  one  of  Candidate  Roosevelt's  promises  went  out  the 
window  in  favor  of  a  system  of  free  trade,  acreage  restriction,  and 
farm  regimentation,  directed  from  Washington,  of  course,  by  an 
enormous,  constantly  increasing,  and  highly  paid  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Instead  of  tariff  protection  of  the  home  market,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
promised,  they  got  Mr.  Hull's  trade-agreement  program,  which  at 
last  has  cast  off  Its  camouflage  and  Is  admitted  by  Mr.  Hull  to  be  a 
general  tariff  reduction,  effected  without  congressional  sanction, 
although  this  had  been  flatly  denied  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  late  In  1935. 
Under  it  many  Important  agricultural  schedules  were  reduced,  among 
them  cattle  and  dairy  products. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  Influence  of  the  free-trade  notions  of 
Secretary  Hull  and  Henry  Wallace,  no  effort  was  made  to  di-spose  of 
surpluses  of  our  export  crops  by  Yankee  trading  or  any  other  kind 
of  trading  In  foreign  markets  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  promised.  This  was 
in  the  face  of  practical  demonstrations  that  such  trades  could  be 
made.  For  example.  In  1933  we  disposed  of  Important  surpluses  of 
fruit  and  tobacco  by  adopting  a  "business"  attitude  In  ovir  Issuance 
of  wine  and  liquor  Import  licenses. 

There  was  no  financial  aid  given  to  exporters  of  surplus  crops 
after  1933,  when  we  disposed  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  surplus, 
until  1938.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  5  years  some  new  export  subsidies  on 
wheat  were  made.  They  have  since  l>een  stopped.  There  has  been 
but  little  effort  to  provide  producers  with  tariff  benef  t  payments 
on  export  crops,  as  promised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  until  1938  were 
these  payments  made  In  substantial  amounts,  and  then  only  under 
hea\-y  congressional  pressure. 

In  the  belief  that  the  1932  pledges  would  be  fulfilled  I  had  taken 
the  post  of  A.  A.  A.  Administrator  In  1933  and  special  adviser  to  the 
President  on  foreign  trade  In  1934.  In  1935  I  withdrew  from  the 
administration  on  account  of  continued  repudiation  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt of  his  1932  pledges.  I  was  In  politics  lor  agriculture,  not  in 
agriculture  for  politics. 

In  1936  the  Republican  Party,  In  Its  platform  and  Governor 
Landon.  picked  up  those  broken  pledges  and  promised  to  redeem 
them.  I  supported  Governor  Landon.  But  In  1936  general  con- 
fidence In  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  stm  strong  and  Governor  Landon  was 
defeated. 

Since  then  the  situation  as  regards  any  permanent  solution  of 
the  fundamental  farm  problem  has  not  changed,  save  to  become 
more  acute.  The  1932  pledges  remain  abandoned  and  unfulfilled, 
and  the  patchwork  quUt  of  farm  relief  that  the  administration  has 
substituted  falls  far  short  of  anything  the  farmers  had  been  led  to 
expect. 

K  farmers  had  parity  prices,  the  1940  farm  income  should  be  about 
♦14.000.000.000,  according  to  reUable  private  authorities.  Instead  of 
only  18,000,000,000.  to  which  new  dealers  poUit  with  pride. 


The  cost  of  government — Federal.  State,  and  local — Is  $18,000.- 
000.000  now.  and  this.  In  turn.  Is  »5.000.000,000  more  than  It  was  In 
1930.     It  Is  douole  the  farm  Income. 

There  are  122.000  employees  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pay  roll,  compared  with  26,000  In  1933 — the  farm  depression  does 
not  extend  to  the  Federal  bureaucrats. 

What  has  Henry  Wallace  contributed  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion? He  was  not  on  the  fighting  line  in  the  early  days  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  struggle,  although  his  father  was.  Henry,  the  New 
Dealer,  did  not  appear  In  the  picture,  save  as  a  free-trade  editor  of 
Wallaces'  Farmer,  until  1928.  and  then  only  to  pay  Up  service  to  the 
McNary-Haugen  principles.  He  has  since  confessed  that  his  en- 
thusiasm for  them  even  then  was  lukewarm. 

Mr.  Wallace  now  declares  that  the  McNary-Haugen  principles  are 
worthless.  He  Is  not  a  competent  or  unprejudiced  critic.  He  never 
favored  the  ideal  upon  which  the  McNary-Haugen  bills  were  Ijased — 
that  of  a  domestic  American  economy  Independent  of  world  econ- 
omy— he  favors  a  world  economy  and  a  reduction  In  the  American 
standards  of  living  to  the  world  level.  It  was  Mr.  Wallace,  more 
than  anyone  else,  who  sabotaged  President  Roosevelt's  1932  pledges 
to  agriculture,  and  thereby  destroyed  any  hope  of  attaining  the 
objective  which  the  McNary-Haugen  bills  sought. 

It  Is  curious  and  saddening  to  see  what  personal  power  and  the 
urge  for  more  power  will  do  to  an  originally  honest,  simple  man. 
who  has  gone  political.  In  his  partisan  appeals  to  the  farmers. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  sought  to  arouse  prejudice  and  sectional  antagonism. 
He  has  sought  to  claim  credit  for  himself  where  credit  was  not  due. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  disregard  essential  facts  where  they  might 
be  damaging  to  his  case.     For  example,  he  recently  stated  that  by 

1936  our  major  foreign  markets  for  farm  products  were  gone,  and  as 
corroboration  cited  the  abrupt  drop  In  our  exports  to  Germany  In 

1937  and  after.  He  omits  to  mention  that  the  only  reason  they 
were  gone  was  because  the  administration  had  deliberately  refused 
to  trade  In  them,  regardless  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign  promises. 
The  markets  were  there,  the  demand  for  our  products  was  there. 
Between  1933  and  1938  we  had  repeated  opportunities  to  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  surplus  products — cotton,  dairy  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, to  the  leading  trfdlng  nations  of  the  world — England.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  but  they  were  turned  down  flat  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  the  ca.se  of  Germany  they  were  rejected  mainly  for 
reasons  which  were  personal  and  political.  For  the  rest  they  were 
turned  down  because  they  Involved  some  application  of  a  two-prlcs 
system  which  the  administration  refused  to  consider;  also  because  - 
they  would  Interfere  with  Its  free-trade  program  to  merge  our  Amer- 
ican economy,  price  and  wage  levels  Into  a  world  economy  with  Its 
lower  price  and  wage  levels.  For  this  failure,  or  should  I  say 
refusal  to  trade.  Heni-y  Wallace,  Secretary  Hull,  and  the  President 
are  responsible,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  reopening  of  for- 
eign markets  would  have  Interfered  with  the  administration's  scheme 
of  farm  control,  economic  and  political. 

Agiln  he  has  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  farmers  that  the  main 
reason  we  lost  our  export  markets  was  because  foreigners  could  get 
no  dollar  exchange  to  buy  our  farm  products.  This  Is  false,  and 
Mr  Wallace  must  knc  w  It.  The  facts  are  that  under  the  admlnls- 
tratlons  policy  of  buying  gold  and  silver  abroad  In  unlimited  quan- 
tities at  fancy  prices  we  have  furnished  to  foreigners,  during  the  past 
6  years,  1934-39,  $10,000,000,000  more  than  they  have  needed  to  settle 
all  their  current  accounts  with  this  country.  In  1940  this  trend  con- 
tinues at  an  accelerated  rate.  They  have  had  the  dollars  to  buy 
frcm  us  all  the  farm  products  they  could  use.  They  elected  to  buy 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Wallace  knows  all  this,  but  he  dare  not  recogniae 
it — to  do  so  would  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  New  Deal's  whole  farm 
and  foreign  trade  policy,  and  would  puncture  his  pretensions  to 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

Mr.  Wallace  claims  that  cotton  and  wheat  fanners  are  getting 
close  to  a  parity  price  on  their  crops  if  you  count  In  the  cash 
benefits  received  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  He  omits  to 
say  that  the  price  the  farmers  pay  Is  obedient  submission  to  a 
Federal  farm  dictatorship  In  Washington  and  their  acceptance 
of  permanently  reduced  acreage  and  consequent  reduction  of  total 
Income.     I  agree  with  Senator  McNakt  when  he  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  any  farmer  would  choose  a  Ijeneflt  check  In 
preference  to  his  fair  share  In  the  American  market  at  a  parity 
price." 

Mr.  Wallace  now  says  that  because  our  foreign  markets  are  gone 
(this  Is  his  Idea,  not  mine)  the  McNary-Haugen  plan  would  not 
work  today.  He  says  that  the  cost  of  marketing  would  cut  Into 
farm  Income,  that  higher  prices  In  this  country  would  hurt  con- 
sumers, that  we  would  be  shipping  our  soil  fertility  abroad,  and 
that  it  would  be  unkind  to  ask  foreign  nations  to  take  our  sur- 
pluses In  return  for  the  privilege  of  trading  In  the  American 
market.  He  is  confusing  the  Issue.  What  he  really  objects  to,  is 
the  full  protection  of  the  home  market  and  the  use  of  a  two- 
price  system  on  export  crops  so  that  our  producers  can  get  an 
American  price  on  what  Is  consumed  In  the  United  States  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  promised.  This  shocks  his  free-trade  soul.  Taking 
his  objections  in  order:  (1)  The  farmer  could  well  afford  to  take 
a  lower  price  on  what  goes  into  export  If  he  were  sure  of  getting 
parity  prices  In  the  home  market.  If  the  loss  on  export  became 
too  great,  you  would  see  a  voluntary  readjustment  of  production 
ftir  more  effective  than  anything  the  wise  men  of  Washington  could 
devise. 

(2)  Mr.  Wallace  objects  to  consumers  having  to  pay  higher 
prices  and  apparently  thinks  parity  prices  are  too  much  for  the 
farmers  to  ask.  If  this  is  what  he  believes,  and  I  think  it  is,  It  U 
smaU  wonder  that  the  farmer  Is  not  getting  parity  prices  or  parity 
Income.     II  he  wishes  to  continue  havmg  farmers  subsidize  city 
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ccnsumen  at  leas  than  cost  of  production  tet  falm  say  ao  openly. 
Fanners  are  entitled  to  know  his  views. 

(3)  His  talk  about  exporting  aoU  fertility  is  sbeer  rbetoric.  U 
farmers  can  get  profitable  prices  for  all  they  sell  In  the  home  mar- 
ket, they  are  not  going  to  work  overtime  or  ruin  tiielr  land  to  grow 
crops  for  an  unprofitable  export  market.  I  have  indicated  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  voluntary  readjustment  at  production  through  the 
working  of  natural  forces  Instead  of  through  tbe  new  economic 
commandmenta  laid  down  by  the  Washington  bureaucrats.  Idr. 
Wallace  regards  such  a  result  as  undesirable. 

(4)  Again,  still  under  the  spell  of  free  trade  and  a  universal 
world  economy,  he  feels  that  it  is  immoral  to  ask  foreign  nations 
to  pay  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  privilege  of  entt-ring  our  markets. 
He  believes  that  U  we  scrap  our  economic  defenses  entirely,  the 
world  will  aotnehow  become  one  happy  family.  It  is  an  inspiring 
thought,  but  It  assumes  a  transformation  of  human  nature,  of 
human  society  and  of  human  liehavior.  Look  about  the  world, 
and  you  wUl  see  violence,  force,  and  bartjarism  in  all  human  rela- 
tions. I  do  not  suggest  that  we  seek  to  add  to  these,  but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  we  should  take  every  possible  measure,  military  and  eco- 
rKxnic,  to  protect  our  own  people,  now  while  tbe  storm  is  raging 
and  after.  Economic  defense  im  as  neoesBary  as  military  defense, 
for  without  it  we  can  have  neither  a  military  machine  nor  a  na- 
tional mforale.  Bills  to  effect  such  economic  defense  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator  Vantknbebg  and  by  Representa- 
tive WoomiTTFr  of  ICtctilgan.  They  are  vital  to  the  economic  security 
of  all  prodtx^rs.  farm  and  Industrtal.  They  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  would  preserve  our  American  standards  of  living. 

If  we  turn  to  the  political  phases  of  Mr.  Wallace's  speeches,  we 
find  him  making  much  of  the  hostility  of  the  Republican  leadership 
\Tt  1928  to  the  licNary-Haugcn  program.  Let  me  say  right  here  that 
there  was  quite  as  much  hostility  to  the  farmer  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress.  Southern  Senators,  many  of 
thrm,  had  to  be  dragooned  into  Line  to  support  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills  In  \m  the  emergency  NOTbeck-Ramey  farm  bill,  which 
followed  some  of  the  McNary-Haugen  ptrirciples  and  which  was 
passed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  was  deliberately  shelved  in  the 
Democratic  House  for  the  admitted  purpose  of  keeping  the  farm 
crisis  alive  as  a  political  campaign  issue. 

Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  profess  great  concern  over  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  have  failed  to  support 
some  of  his  pet  agricultoral  bills — notably  in  the  nuitier  of  crop 
loans.  This  he  cites  as  evidence  of  Republican  hostility  toward  the 
farmer.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Republican 
opposition  to  hte  bills  might  be  due.  not  to  any  hostility  toward  the 
farmer  but  to  an  unwillingness  to  put  unrestricted  and  artjitrary 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  use  it  wisely. 
The  record  of  Henry  Wallace  Is  hardly  a  record  to  reassure  any 
farmer,  yet  on  the  basis  of  it  he  is  appealing  to  the  farmer  to 
elevate  him  to  still  higher  oOkoe.  He  la  asking  the  farmer  to  pay 
him  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  votes  for  the  cash  benefits  that  agricul- 
ture has  received  from  the  United  States  Treasury — benefits  which 
admittedly  are  InsufBclent  to  bring  equality  for  agriculture. 
Now  for  the  other  skle. 

Let  me  quote  from  Senator  McNakt's  speech  at  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
ci  October  15.     He  said: 

"I  think  I  know  one  reason  for  the  New  Deal's  failure  to  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  farm.  The  New  Deal's  program  was  evolved 
far  from  tbe  soil  by  theorists. 

"I  prefer  the  Republican  method  of  arriving  at  a  policy — the 
method  employed  last  December  when  Jo«  Maktin  sent  his  Repub- 
lican agricultural  study  catnmlttee  of  46  Congressmen  from  22 
States  out  into  tbe  country  to  find  out  from  the  'graaa  roots'  where 
the  trouble  lay. 

"They  found,  as  they  went  along,  that  the  farmers,  in  all  the 
States  alike,  were  writing  their  own  farm  program.  The  farmers 
were  united  In  three  demaiMls. 

"They  wished,  first,  tbe  American  market  for  the  American  farm 
producer. 

~rhey  objected  to  the  New  Deal  contradiction  of  contradictions 
whereby  Secretary  Wallace  subsidised  the  American  farmer  not  to 
produce  and  Secretary  Hull  sulisldlaed  the  foreign  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  for  the  American  market. 

"Secondly,  the  farmers  demanded  the  American — or  parity- 
price  for  what  they  produced  for  the  American  market. 

"And  tbird.  they  demanded  relief  from  the  ezoesslve  btu«aucracy 
which  burdens  the  New  Deal  farm  program  and  has.  incidentally, 
increased  the  number  of  Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
fivefold. 

"They  wanted  the  farm  credit  syetem  divorced  from  politics  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttu^.  They  wished  extension  of  rural 
electrification  policies. 

"I  staiKl  on  the  farmers*  platform. 

"It  Is  Infinitely  to  be  preferred  over  Mr.  Wallace's  best  program. 
•^  promise  that  the  next  farm  program  will  not  be  worked  out 
by  theorists,  treating  tbe  six  and  a  half  million  farm  families  of 
this   country  as   guinea  pigs  for   experiments   toward   the   perfect, 
regimented  State." 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  Senator  McNaxt  Is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  He  played  a  great  and  vital  part  in 
the  farm  fight  of  the  twenties.  In  the  Senate  he  has  alwa3rB  shown 
himself  as  a  consistent  friend  of  agriculture.  I  knew  Senator 
McNast  well  In  tbe  farm  fight  of  the  twenties  and  I  know  him  now. 
Make  no  mistake,  he  la  tor  tbe  farmer  and  for  equality  for 
agrlcutture. 


Nor  is  he  spealcing  for  himself  alone;  be  is  speaking  for  tbe  Re- 
publican candidate  and  for  the  Republican  Party.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal choice  of  Mr  Wlllkle  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  T  may  add  he 
was  the  enthusiastic  choice  of  his  party  convention.  His  campaign 
for  agrtcttlture  has  the  full  and  explicit  endorsement  and  backing 
of  Mr.  Willkie.  Speaking  to  a  group  of  farm  editors  In  Rushvills. 
Wendell  Wlllkle  described  the  veto  ct  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  bs 
one  of  the  ma}or  tragedies  of  the  twentieth  century.  More  recently 
m  his  Omaha  speech  he  paid  to  Senator  McNaxt  the  following  warm 
tribute: 

"I  regard  myself  as  most  fortunate  In  having  as  my  running  ma*^e 
Senator  McNsry,  who  for  more  than  20  years  has  been  a  great  leader 
in  the  fight  for  agricultural  equality.  There  is  no  man  in  whom 
the  fanners  of  America  have  more  confidence,  or  who  Is  more  de- 
serving of  that  confidence  It  shall  be  my  purpose.  If  elected,  to 
avail  myself  of  his  ability  and  experience  And  In  the  course  of  this 
campaign.  Senator  McNart  will  undertake  full  discussions  of  the 
major  phases  of  out  task." 

Mr  Wlllkle  has  further  encouraged  the  friends  of  agriculture  by 
his  promise  to  tak"  the  farm  problem  away  from  the  bureaucrat* 
and  social  expt'ninenters  in  Washington  and  to  give  It  back  to  the 
fanners  themselves.  He  promises  to  appoint  as  Secretary  oX  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  here  qunte  Mr  WUlkle.  "An  outstanding,  forward-looking 
farm  leader  to  be  ch<:)sen  w;th  the  consent  of  Senator  McNaxt."  In 
the  word.s  of  Curley  Brooks,  of  lUiuois,  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  "Willlcie  is  giving  the  farmers  the  McNary-Haugen  plan 
and  Senator  McNaxt  along  with  It." 

President  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Wallace  have  failed  the  fanuer. 
The  election  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  Senator  McNakt  represents  the 
best  hope  of  equality  for  agriculture  that  we  have  had  since  1928. 
They  are  bcth  men  of  character,  wisdom,  strength,  and  honor.  They 
are  men  whom  the  farmer  can  trust.  I  am  with  them  100  percent 
The  Republican  Party  Is  with  them,  a  host  of  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents Is  with  them.  I  believe  that  on  November  5  the  farmers 
Will  be  with  them.    The  country  will  elect  Willkie  and  McNart. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25,  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPERMEN 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion  when  these  distinguished  news- 
papermen discussed  the  conduct  of  the  press  in  the  recent 
campaign. 

The  participants  were:  Mr.  Herbert  Agar,  editor.  Louisville 
Courier- Journal;  Mr.  Irving  Brant,  contributing  editor,  St. 
Louis  Staj-Times;  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  chief  of  Washington 
Bureau.  New  York  Times;  Mr.  John  W.  Owens,  editor  in  chief, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  Sun;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Granlk. 
chairman  and  moderator. 

I  listened  with  rapt  attention.  How  it  reminded  me  of  my 
bome  town.  I  think  I  might  say  that  almost  every  American 
city  has  at  least  one  of  these  fearless  publications  as  described 
by  srane  of  the  speakers;  independent  but  not  neutral,  this 
always  self-asserted,  however.  Regardless  of  the  fitness  of 
candidates,  or  what  they  may  stand  for.  they  are  always  for 
the  G.  O.  P.,  from  township  assessor  to  President. 

AODKZSS  BT  n^riNG  BBAKT 

We  had  some  queer  organizations  In  the  recent  campaign— Demo- 
crats for  Willkie.  R<>publicans  for  Roosevelt.  Associated  Wlllkle 
Clubs — but  cne  of  the  m(  st  important  didnt  get  a  name  The 
newspapers  of  America  should  have  called  themselves  the  Preas- 
for-Willkie  Club. 

A  qtieetionnaire  In  mid-October  showed  that,  outalde  the  solid 
South.  Wlllkle  was  supported  by  78  percent  of  the  daily  newspapers 
which  had  then  declared  their  position.  The  newspapers  were  for 
WUlkie:  the  people  were  for  Roosevelt.  That  shows  vitalltv  in  our 
democracy.  ' 

.»^^  e<«torlal  position  of  newspapers  is  relatively  unimportant  if 
r**^^  .*  w^^  ^^'^  ^^  '"  ^^'*  campaign  the  pro-Willkle  press 
turned  itself  Inside  out  trying  to  elect  Its  candidate.  It  gav*-  the 
Republicans  nearly  four  times  as  much  news  space  as  the  Demo- 
S™*":.  'i  played  news  up  and  played  it  down,  suppressed  news  and 
distorted  It  to  aid  Willkie  and  injure  Roosevelt.  That  was  the  real 
reMon  why  the  President  took  to  tbe  stump. 
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On  October  18  Arthur  Krock  published  a  column  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  defending  the  fairness  of  the  press  I  mei  sured 
the  news  and  feature  space  given  by  the  Times  on  that  day  and 
the  next  favorable  to  each  party.  Willkie  got  71  percent,  Roosevelt 
29  percent. 

The  New  York  Times  will  rate  among  the  fairest  members  of  the 
Press-for-Willkie  Club  Ot>serve  how  this  relatively  fair  newspaper 
handled  campaign  news  and  judge  what  the  others  were  like. 
When  Wendell  Willkie  dedicated  a  new  building  for  his  Coi^isumcrs 
Power  Co.  of  Michigan,  his  name  appeared  seven  times  in  a  New 
York  Times  story  nearly  a  column  long.  Six  days  later  the  Federal 
ccurtt  found  the  Consumers  Power  Co.  guilty  of  violating  the 
Wagner  Act  by  fostering  a  company  union  and  Intimidating  Us 
employees.  The  Times  gave  the  story  3  Inches  without  Mr.  Willkie's 
name.  And  what  sort  of  a  story?  It  said  that  the  court  had  upheld 
the  right  of  a  Labor  Board  examiner  to  telephone  to  Washington. 
I  could  talk  for  10  hours  giving  similar  in.-^tances  of  suppression 
and  distortion  of  news  by  the  free  and  impartial  American  press. 

A  condition  like  this  is  a  tlireat  to  the  existence  of  cur  American 
democracy  for  three  reasons: 

1  Owing  to  the  huge  Investment  needed,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  establish  new   newsjjapers. 

2.  The  newspapers  are  permanently  allied  with  reactlonaiy 
financial  interests  whose  lavish  use  of  money  in  politics  is  in  itself 
a  threat  to  self-government 

3.  This  combination  of  big  newspajpers  and  big  money  can  only 
be  opposed  successfully  by  a  glamorous  personality,  and  sooner  or 
later  a  choice  between  money  and  personality  will  lead  to  disaster. 

I        ADDRESS    BT    HZKBEST    AGAR 

I  have  two  main  points.  First,  I  think  new  dealers  tend  to  attack 
the  press  for  the  wrong  reasons  They  seem  to  think  the  long  and 
growing  hostility  to  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  a  sign  the  press  is  not  free; 
that  It  is  the  slave  of  the  advertisers,  or  of  the  banks,  or  of  some 
outside  evil  influence      I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  wrong. 

If  they  were  right,  the  problem  of  the  press  would  be  much  more 
easy  to  solve  If  advertisers  were  the  trouble,  adverti.sers  could  be 
put  In  their  place  If  banks  were  the  trouble,  banking  control 
could  be  eliminated.  But  the  real  trouble  with  the  press  is  the 
publishers-    and  they  are  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of. 

The  press  is  not  unfree,  as  in  the  totalitarian  states;  it  is  merely 
timid  The  press  Is  not  venal,  as  in  pre-war  FYance;  It  is  merely 
conservative  in  the  dullest  sense  of  that  word.  This  timidity  and 
dullness  are  breaking  the  Influence  of  the  press,  and  may  finally 
drive  It  out  of  business.  The  public  will  not  long  siipp<irt  so  un- 
imaginative and  so  borliig  an  Institution.  But  the  problem  is  not 
a  problem  of  freedom  versus  slavery.  It  Is  a  problem  that  results 
from  the  natural  timidity  of  big  capital. 

When  a  newspaper  was  very  small  business,  the  press  was  bold 
and  exciting.  It  had  the  courage  of  the  individual  publisher's  or 
editor's  opinions,  and  it  represented  the  diversity  of  human  thoucht. 
Modern  Inventions  have  made  a  newspaper  blfjger  and  bigger  busi- 
ness, with  an  ever-larger  capital  outlay  As  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prise grew,  the  boldness  and  the  intellectual  freedom  diminished.  A 
dangerous  and  exciting  age. 

So  the  trouble  with  the  press  Is  the  publishers.  And  the  trouble 
with  the  publishers  is  that  they  are  human  Ijelngs- — a  serious  handi- 
cap, but  one  that  is  hard  to  surmount.  Because  they  are  human, 
they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  economic  pressures  As  they 
became  big  businessmen,  most  of  them  became  timid  businessmen 
Tills  timidity  may  yet  be  the  death  of  their  business;  but  it  is  hard 
to  make  most  publishers  see  that  point. 

My  second  point  arises  from  the  first.  If  the  publishers — who  rep- 
resent the  big  capital  needed  for  a  modern  neswpaper — tend  to  be 
timid  and  dull,  the  .same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rank-and-file  Journal- 
ists. I  would  guess  that  almost  80  percent  of  the  working  stalls  of 
the  newspapers  were  for  Roosevelt  in  the  last  campaign,  wheieas 
almost  80  percent  of  the  papers  on  which  these  men  and  women 
worked  were  for  Wlllkle. 

The  ral.ses  two  questions.  First,  who  is  the  press?  Is  It  the  little 
group  of  men  who  meet  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  conventions  and  worry  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  dictatorship,  or  is  it  the  much  larger  group  of 
men  who  get  out  the  Nation's  newspapers?  Second,  is  there  any  way 
in  which  this  larger  group  can  exert  a  larger  Influence  on  the  policies 
of  the  papers?  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  cooperative  paper  possible  in 
Tiew  of  the  huge  investment  Involved?  If  It  Is  not  possible  on  the 
financial  level,  is  It  possible  to  develop  a  cooperative  policy-making. 
such  as  prevails  on  some  of  the  best  papers  today,  but  on  nothing 
like  enough?    How  about  a  privately  financed  yardstick? 

I  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but  I  know  this:  If 
the  press  goes  on  ijelrg  .is  lumpish  and  as  divorced  from  the  popular 
mind  as  it  is  today,  the  press  will  die. 

BOUND-TABLE  PANKL  DISCt7SSION 

Mr.  Krock  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brant  a  question  What  were 
those  dates.  Mr.  Brant,  on  which  you  found  that  the  New  York 
Times  pave  71  percent  of  its  political  campaign  reporting  news 
space  to  Willkie  and  29  to  the  Democrats? 

Mr   Brant    October  18  and  19. 

Mr.  Krock  What  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  doing  on  those  da3rs?  Was 
be  campaigning'' 

Mr    Bra.nt    Mr    Roosevelt?     No. 

Mr  Krock  Should  we  have  said.  "If  Mr  Roosevelt  had  made  a 
speech  tcday  he  would  have  said  so-and-so"? 


Mr.  Brant.  Your  political  news  is  not  necessarily  conflhed  to  the 
remarks  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Krock  Our  political  news  Is  confined  to  what  happens,  and  I 
dare  say  that  if  the  Times  had  71  percent  Republican  campaign 
news  and  29  percent  Democratic  that  day.  perhaps  an  average  of  a 
less  con.scientlous  paper  might  have  been  85  to  15  I  think  your 
reporting  on  that  subject  Is  not  particularly  professional,  since  you 
didn't  mention  the  fact  that  Willkie  perhaps  made  10  speeches  that 
day,  and  a  number  of  other  Republicans  did. 

Mr.  Brant.  Suppose  I  give  you  the  figures  for  the  rest  of  that 
week. 

Mr.  Krock.  I  would  still  want  to  know  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  Brant.  All  right.  On  the  17th  you  were  66  9  percent  Repub- 
lican, and  the  President  made  a  speech  on  that  day  on  the  draft, 
and  I  counted  that  as  a  political  speech.  On  the  16th  It  was  Repub- 
lican 77  3  percent,  on  October  15  it  was  Republican  69.1  percent. 
For  the  entire  week  It  was  Republican  69.5  percent.  That  is  for  the 
entire  week.  And  I  made  a  count  of  the  headings.  For  instance, 
on  October  17  jt  was  70.8  percent  Republican. 

Mr.  Krock.  Is  it  your  twllef  and  contention  that  the  New  York 
Times  had  not  measured  tiie  news  fairly  to  the  degree  that  you 
bring  out  in  your  percentages? 

Mr  Brant.  Tliere  Is  no  question  of  it  whatever,  and  I  think  it  has 
Elnned  even  more  grievously  in  position  of  news. 

Mr.  Krock.  In  your  opinion. 

Mr  Brant  Yes  I  hnve  here  the  first-page  top  headlines  of  21 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times  which  I  collected  within  the  last  hour 
and  a  half — all  I  could  get.  They  show  18  Republican  headings  on 
the  first  page.  3  Democratic  headings  on  the  first  page,  and  only  1 
Democratic  heading  was  of  any  Importance. 

Mr.  KaocK.  Of  course.  I  had  no  preparation  on  this,  because  I 
didn't  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  I  probably  could  have  got 
some  data. 

Mr  Brant.  Here  are  the  headings.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  look 
at  them. 

Mr   Krock.  The  headings  don't  mean  anything. 
«Mr.  Brant.  I  think  the  headings  are  very  important. 

Mr  Krock.  What  Is  your  conclusion  from  this  exhibit;  that  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Times  has  given  orders  to  play  up 
Republican  news  and  play  down  Democratic? 

Mr  Brant.  I  don't  know  whether  they  needed  to  give  any  orders. 
]  doubt  It. 

Mr  Krock.  So  the  working  personnel  of  the  New  York  Tinies, 
composed  of  p)erfectly  honorable  newspapermen  like  yourself,  dis- 
honestly handled  the  news  without  being  told. 

Mr.  Brant.  No.  sir;  not  at  all.  They  are  acting  under  economic 
pressure. 

Mr  Krock.  If  that  Is  your  best  argument,  I  will  leave  it  at  that.  I 
am  not  under  economic  pressure. 

Mr.  Brant.  No,  sir;  and  you  are  for  Willkie  by  preference. 


Concerning  Adjournment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  therein  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  November  12.  1940: 

The  Interval  until  early  January  should  as  far  as  possible  be  free 
of  national  controversies,  that  President  Roosevelt  may  better  devote 
time  and  thought  to  the  formation  of  his  third  administra- 
tion.    •      •      • 

As  to  keeping  Congress  in  .session  until  the  new  Congress  meets  in 
January,  the  election  has  changed  the  situation. 

On  foreign  and  domestic  scenes  alike  the  FYesident's  ascendancy 
is  established.  There  can  be  no  exaggeration  now  of  any  new 
foreign  development  made  for  political  purposes.  As  to  sudden 
Washington  action  that  might  involve  the  country  In  the  war.  there 
are  the  President's  clear  campaign  pledges  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
us  at  peace. 

As  to  turns  of  events  that  might  draw  this  country  in,  the  foreign 
outlook  seems  less  alarming  than  It  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  For  better 
or  worse,  American  destiny  in  foreign  relations  has  been  placed 
largely  In  the  President's  hands.  Foreign  uncertainty,  the  only  com- 
pelling consideration,  would  seem  no  longer  a  rea.son  for  keeping 
Congress  in  session  either  until  or  duri.ng  the  Christmas  season. 
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Uncle  Sam's  New  Cavalry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1940 


ABTICXS  BY  CLARK  H.  GALLOWAY 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  by  the  House.  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  very  infomia- 
tlve  article  on  the  new  Cavalry  organization  in  the  United 
States  Army  written  by  Clark  H.  GaDoway,  a  Capitol  corre- 
spondent for  the  Associated  Press,  who  himself  is  a  captain  in 
the  Cavalry  Reserve,  and  has  for  15  years  been  attached  to 
that  branch  of  the  service.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of  our 
defense  forces  the  article  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  well  as  readers  of  the  Record  generally. 
The  article  is  submitted  as  it  appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union. 
Ne\v  Strategy  Dkykloped  bt  Uktttd  States  Cavauit 
<By  Clark  H.  Galloway) 

Washtngtcn.  November  9. — Hcrse  cavalry,  a  s3rnibol  of  miUtary 
dash  and  spirit  since  the  days  of  Attila  and  Ghengis  Khan,  will  take 
Its  place  m  Uncle  S^m's  new  Army  as  a  heavily  armed  force  able  to 
look  a  tank  corps  In  the  face. 

Plre  power — tremendous  and  devastating — coupled  with  mobility 
is  to  become  the  United  States  Cavalry's  dominant  characteristic. 

Sabers,  which  flashed  In  the  hands  of  charging  horsemen  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  many  a  time  between  1861  and  1865, 
became  obsolete  a  decade  a^o  and  are  In  limbo  with  the  lance  and 
armor  of  the  medieval  knight. 

The  cavalry  charge  Is  out.  too.  except  against  small  groups  of 
opponents  taken  by  surprise  or  an  enemy  put  to  rout. 

The  new  cavalry,  carrying  out  a  time-honored  American  doctrine 
and  keeping  In  mind  European  war  experience,  travels  on  Its  horses, 
but  fights  dismounted.  Using  horses  to  move  qiilckly  on  the  battle- 
field. It  dismounts,  strikes,  mounts,  and  hastens  to  some  other 
sector  or  flank  which  needs  strengthening. 

TAinCS  IN   MAJOK  KOLK 

Tanks  and  armored  can  have  assumed  a  major  role  In  modern 
warfare,  but  their  movements  are  limited  to  roads  and  terrain 
which  is  fairly  easy  to  traverse.  Their  vast  consumption  of  gasoline 
and  oil  makes  suj^y  a  major  problem. 

Horses,  on  the  other  hand,  can  live  off  the  country  through 
which  they  are  passing,  if  necessary.  A  little  grass  and  grain  will 
enable  them  to  keep  going  until  better  sources  of  supply  are 
available. 

The  Individual  cavalryman,  armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  semi- 
automatic rifle  and  motinted  on  a  dependable  horse,  is  an  indi- 
vidual fighting  unit  who  can  go  on  diatant  missions  over  virtually 
any  kind  of  terrain.     He  can  work  alone  or  In  large  groups.     He 

is   unconcerned   about   gasoline    supplies    or    roads. 

Experience  tn  tlie  PoUsti  campaign  showed  what  United  States 
cavalry  officers  already  know  that  horses  and  men,  no  matter  how 
gallant,  could  not  withstand  tanks  unless  they  had  adequate 
weapons.  Poland's  cavalrjrmen  carried  the  long-outmoded  lance, 
and  thiis  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Oerman  mechanlcatlon. 

Heavy  guns,  many  of  them,  are  the  United  States  cavalry's 
reply  to  the  question.  "How  can  horse  cavalry  combat  mechanized 
troops?"  The  latest  version  will  be  embodied  in  the  first  cavalry 
division  at  Port  Bliss,  Ttx.,  soon  to  be  revamped  and  strengthened, 
and  In  tbe  second  cavalry  division  to  be  organised  at  I^>rt  Riley' 
Kans. 

Howitzers,  antitank  guns,  aixi  heavy  automatic  weapons  will  give 
these  divisions  the  ability  to  hit  harder  than  any  other  horse  units 
ever  organlaed. 

MKW    CtnV    EVOI,VXD 

The  main  ffpring  of  its  effort  to  grapple  with  mechanized  units  Is 
the  new  37  mm  antitank  gun.  Evolved  from  an  earlier  type  long 
used  by  the  cavalry,  thla  weapon  lias  an  effective  range  of  2  500 
yards,  and  can  send  a  projectile  through  1-tnch  steel  armor  plate  at 
1.000  yartls. 

A  well-trained  crew  can  fli«  10  aimed  shots  a  minute  with  deadly 
effectiveness,  and  1  w«U-plaeed  high-explosive  shell  can  disable  a 
tank  and  Its  crew. 

"That's  somethlDg  for  an  enemy  Un^  crew  to  think  about, 
cavalry  officer  observed. 

Mounted  on  ball-bearing  wheels  and  welgShlng  975  pounds,  the  nr w 
gun  is  pulled  by  a  scout  car,  but  la  sufficiently  maneuverable  so 
that  a  gun  crew  can  nx>ve  It  by  band. 

&3nie  of  these  new  guns  are  on  hand;  oaany  more  of  tbem  are  on 
order. 


one 


Attached  to  division  headquarters  will  be  an  antitank  troop  armed 
with  12  of  these  guns.  Each  of  the  2  brigades  In  the  division  will 
have  a  weapons  troop  carrying  12  of  these  guns.  6  81 -mm  mortars, 
35  caliber  .50  machine  guns  capable  of  piercing  armor.  42  heavy 
caliber  .30  machine  guns,  and  41  submachine  guns  of  the  tonuny- 
gun  type. 

To  the  division  artillery,  consisting  of  2  horse  battalions  armed 
with  2  dczen  75-mm  howitzers,  will  be  added  a  truck-drawn 
battalion  with  12  105-mm  howitzers  Normally  1  horse  bartalicn 
will  support  each  cavalry  brigade  in  an  attack  and  the  truck-drawn 
guns  will  t>e  used  in  general  supjxjrt. 

SCOUT  SQUADRON  USED 

An  innovation  will  be  the  division  reconnaissance  squadron.  It 
will  have  1  combat  car  troop  equipped  with  13  light  tanks:  a 
motorcycle  troop  carrying  riflemen  on  80  motorcycles,  and  2  rec- 
onnaissance troops,  each  with  20  machine  gun-equipped  scout  cars 
and  22  3-wheeled  motorcycles  each  carrying  3  riflemeu. 

The  divtsion  will  have  also  a  squadron  of  observation  planes,  a 
signal  troop  a  medium  ordnance  mamtenance  company,  and  an 
engineer  battalion. 

Arms  and  equipment  of  the  458-man  engineer  squadron  will  In- 
clude 12  machine  guns,  pistols,  rifles,  bulldozers  for  repairing  shell- 
torn  roads,  water  puriQcatlon  sets,  assault  boats,  and  a  power-driven 
auger. 

The  backbone  of  the  division  will  be  the  four  horse  cavalry  regi- 
ments, two  in  each  brigade 

Each  regiment  wUl  have  a  special -weapons  troop  with  four  81- 
millimetcr  mortars  and  8  caliber  .50  machine  g\ins  Regiment.Tl 
machine  gun  trocp  wUl  have  12  heavy  caliber  30  machine  guns. 
Regimental  headquartrrs  and  service  trocp  will  contain  36  caliber 
.50  machine  guns.  36  submachine  guns,  and  14  heavy  and  18  light 
caliber  .30  machine  euns. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  regiment  will  be  70  officers  and  1  480 
enlisted  men.  as  against  69  officers  and  1.204  enllsti-d  men  under 
prior  tables  of  organization. 

"If  the  French  had  had  a  few  divisions  of  this  kind."  one  Amer- 
ican cavalry  officer  said,  "they  could  have  prevented  the  German 
break-through  at  Sedan." 


Will  We  Keep  Out  of  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  the  following  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lovers  of  peace  in  America. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  which  gives  the  title  to 
my  remarks,  "Will  We  Keep  Out  of  War?".  I  wish  to  read 
a  remarkable  poem  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Dana 
Malone.  of  Heath,  Mass.  It  is  a  dramatic  tribute  in  the  name 
erf  the  10.000.000  young  men  who  gave  their  Uves  in  the  World 
War  of  1914-18,  and  to  the  other  many  millions  who  were 
wouqded.  and  in  Its  verse  it  also  connotes  the  plaint  of  those 

millions  upon  miilions  of  girls  and  women  of  that  generation 

and  this  who,  because  of  these  losses,  have  been  denied  their 

God-given  right  to  a  husband  and  to  a  home  and  children 
Normal  mature  women  want  homes,  not  jobs.  Millions  of 
men  with  families  are  out  of  work,  and  one  of  the  causes 
is  that  so  many  women  are  working  who  have  been  denied 
marriage  to  a  suitable  man  because  war  wounded  and  killed 
off  40.000.000  of  them  a  few  years  ago.  These  women's  hearts 
are  crying  for  homes,  and  Poet  Herman  Haperdom  has  sensed 
that,  has  caught  up  the  \^-ails  of  all  the  human  hearts  of 
today  as  he  gives  us  this  great,  beautiful,  soul-stirring  poem: 
Youth  of  America  listen.  Men  of  America  listen,  this  may  be 
the  voices  of  your  sons  calling. 

Tremble.  O  world?!     Bow  down!     Cringe!     Be  afraid' 

You  look  on  ghosts !     Not  one  alone  ?     -fen  thousand ! ' 

And  yet  again  ten  thousand,  and  again 

Ttn  thousand,  and  again  to  the  bleak  rim 

or  this  dear  earth,  where  there  could  be  such  living 

Such  labor,  and  such  cl:mbing  of  green  hill— 

Ten  thousand  umes  ten  thousand  shapea—wlth  eve«f 

^cs  that  are  living,  eyes  that  are  fires!     Young  eves! 

They  do  not  blink,  they  do  not  waver    they  watch 

Bow  down,  bow  down!     Open  your  hearts!     And  hear  I 
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We  are  your  sons.     You  lured  us  to  your  homes 

With  talk  of  love  and  mirth  and  music 

That  the  heart  makes  when  It  goes  out  with  drums 

Along  the  highway,  celebrating  love,  with  warmth  you  lured  us. 

With  the  hearth  fire  blazing,  with  open,  clean  hands,  tables  cleanly 

set. 
White  beds  and  books  and  birds  and  songs  and  friends 
And  mountaintops  to  win  and  seas  to  conquer. 
Green  things  w  marvel  at.  far  Isles  to  long  for^ 
With  love  you  lured  us  and  with  loveliness! 

Remember!     Now  that  we  are  ghosts,  remember! 

You  said  no  word  of  hate  and  slaughter — not  one  I 

Of  war  you  brt-athed  no  blighting  syllable! 

You  trumpeted  the  call  of  beauty  down  the  heavenly  valleys. 

We  heard  and  came.      You  blew  no  harsh  reveille  of  guns  and  battle. 

You  trapped  our  unborn  innocence  with  love — 

Tremble,  for  we  have  eyes! 

We  are  your  sons,  and  we  are  ghosts.     We  came  to  love,  to  labor. 
And  to  know      We  died  before  wc  loved,  before  we  learned  to  labor. 
Before  we  knew  more  than  the  twice-told  tales  you  murmured 
To  beguUe  cur  puzzled  ears.     You  cried  across  the  world 
And  ca'.lcd  us  sons!     We  came  as  sons,  but  what  you  made  of  us 
Were    bleeding    shapes    upon    an    altar,   slain    to    appease    your   god 

Inertia 
Where  he  sits  muttering  dead  words  and  chewing  at  old  bones. 
Because  you  would  not  think,  we  had  to  die! 

We  have  been  loyal.     We  have  fought  for  you. 

And  suffered  nf  tlie  cold,  and  starved  for  you.     And  miserably  laid 

Our  bodies  down  before  your  idol,  while  the  Incense  rose. 

Weep  not  for  us  but  for  your  own  trapped  selves.     We  died.     And 

there 
You  stand  no  step  advanced!     And  after  all.  when  you  have  set 
More  mlllion.s  beside  cur  millions,  and  beside  them  yet  more  millions 
Of  brave  fellows  who  die  well. 
Ycu  still  will  have  to  wake  some  day  and  think. 
You  will  let  many  die  ere  you  do  that,  and  yet  the  day  will  come. 

Bow  down,  and  hear!     You  have  more  sons  than  these 

And  they  have  fancies  and  imaginings  and  dauntless  spirits 

And  hearts  made  for  love  and  clean  hands  and  clear  eyes  and  high 

desires. 
They  will  go  forth  and  die  if  you  command,  as  we  have  died. 
Since  they   love  liberty  even   as  we  loved  her.   and  would  give  her 

cause 
The  only  gift  they  are  aware  Is  theirs. 
Wake,  dreaming  world!     Think,  oh  gray  world  bewitched. 
Out  through  untraveled  spaces  where  no  mind 
Has  dared  to  venture,  let  your  sails  be  spread! 
O  world,  there  is  another  way  to  serve  Justice  and  liberty, 
Than  thus  to  lilng  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  young  lives 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  horses!     Send  your  soul  into  the  earth  and 

through 
The  clouds  to  find  it 

Remember,  world,  this  is  the  age  of  winds! 
Beyond  the  clouds  the  stars  are.  and  the  ftars  will  not  forever 
Vainly  wait  the  aeronaut  who  shall  uncover  laws  to  lift  men  up 
More  potent  than  the  laws  that  drag  men  down 
Out  of  the  grave.  1  cry:  The  way  to  life  Is  not  through  death. 
Nor  the  way  to  law  through  blood; 
Not  through  the  gates  of  hell  is  heaven  reached! 

Dead  eyes  keep  watch!     You  shall  not  rest 

We  died.      And  now  you  others  who  must  live 

Shall  do  a  harder  thing  than  dying  is — 

For  you  shall  ihink!    And  ghosts  will  drive  you  onf 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  in  America  this  same  theme  has  been 
given  you  in  prose,  but  now  it  has  l>een  given  you  in  poetry 

SO  touching,  so  fine,  that  It  is  sure  to  burn  itself  into  our 
hearts,  and  make  us  want  to  think,  think  through  this  tough 
problem  of  war  and  peace.  In  a  government  of  the  people, 
such  as  ours,  individual  citizens  must  think,  as  they  are  the 
Government;  otherwise  we  can  but  fail. 

A  first  step  in  this  particular  thinking  process,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  think  about  what  we  have  done — in  the  name  of 
peace — and  then  to  realize  that  it  has  proven  incapable  of 
stemming  the  rising  tide  of  war. 

For  some  time  after  the  World  War,  as  a  cure,  we  busied 
ourselves  with  a  plaything  known  as  taking  the  profits  out 
of  war.  Later,  we  toyed  with  disarmament  conferences, 
naval  limitations,  peace  pacts,  sanctions,  and  then  neu- 
trality. Congress  has  spent  almost  as  much  time  and  has 
filled  more  pages  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality  in  the  last  5  years  than  on  any  other  .sinple 
subject.  And  now.  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the 
movement  is  on  foot  to  remove  all  Neutrality  Act  restric- 
tions, including  running  our  own  ships  into  the  war  zones 
and  making  loans  to  the  British,  so,  in  terms  of  peace  preser- 
vation, we  are  almost  back  to  pre-1917  status.    Thinking 


through  these  well-nigh  forgotten  and  discarded  cure-alls, 
can  we  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they  are  false 
hopes  in  terms  of  laying  hold  on  a  real  and  lasting  peace, 
and  were,  moreover,  fakes  from  t^ie  beginning? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  reading, 
breathing,  life-and-blood  men  and  women  of  America  can 
think  and  got  through  that  first  step  in  solving  the  war 
problem,  then  there  is  hope.  They  may  then  be  willing  to 
take  the  next  step,  wiiich,  in  terms  of  football,  is  to  apply 
a  flying  tackle  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  that  is  worth 
while  if  we  are  to  save  ourselves. 

As  long  as  this  war  continues  there  is  great  and  even  im- 
minent danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  it.  But  who  is  going 
to  stop  the  war?  There  are  three  possible  answers,  per- 
haps others.  The  three  I  mean  are:  First,  Hitler  may  force 
England  to  surrender:  second.  England  may  w^in  her  block- 
ade against  the  Axis  Powers,  starving  them  into  submission, 
anc  thus  get  a  plea  for  peace  as  in  1918;  or  third,  we  and 
all  other  piesrnt  nonwarring  nations  may  be  able  jointly  to 
act  as  friendly  mediators  and  win  the  leaders  to  a  peace 
table.  This  is  in  accordance  with  House  Joint  Resolution  610, 
which  I  intrcduced  October  4.  and  which  is  now  before  Con- 
giess  for  action.  But  just  now,  for  purposes  of  the  line  of 
thou[]ht  which  we  are  pursuing,  I  do  not  care  much  which  one 
01  those  three  alternatives  you  subscribe  to  or  think  most  apt 
to  happen,  for  whichever  does  happen  we.  as  a  Nation  and  as 
Individuals,  are  bound  to  be  affected  and  Involved  in  one  way 
or  another. 

I  assume  that  mo.st  people  would,  notwithstanding  the 
profits  involved,  much  prefer  to  see  the  third  alternative 
come  to  pass;  that  is.  the  immediate  ending  of  the  war 
v/ith  the  leaders  gathered  around  the  peace  table. 

That  is  most  important,  and  so,  also,  is  the  kind  of  think- 
ing— getting  back  to  the  thinking  again — which  we  do  about 
the  sort  of  peace  we  need  to  arrange  at  that  table. 

We  should  be  just  as  interested  in  that  as  we  are  in  stop- 
ping the  war,  for  our  future  prosperity  and  safety  depend  on 
it.  We  have  learned  that  since  1919.  We  failed  to  follow 
through  then  and  to  keep  our  finger  on  the  world's  pulse, 
so  now  we  are  about  to  pay  off  the  fiddler  who  played  while 
we  were  dancing,  instead  of  thinking.  In  other  word:),  we 
have  a  duty  and  that  duty  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
flaunting  our  strength  as  a  giant  and  boasting  of  our  splen- 
did isolation,  but  rather  by  bending  in  helpfulness,  over  a 
sick  and  wounded  world,  like  a  good  Samaritan  in  courageous 
cooperation. 

Think  Americans!  It  will  not  be  accomplished  by  tread- 
ing again  the  old,  worn,  bloody  pathway  which  ends  Inevitably 
in  chaos  and  disaster,  but  in  blazing  a  new  and  much-needed 
trail.  The  United  States  must  lead  along  that  trail  just  as 
we  led  in  1787. 

Yes;  the  United  States  has  its  internal  problems.  Its  social 
and  economic  disorders  which  need  to  be  solved.    But,  do 

you  think  our  entry  into  the  war  will  do  anything  but  make 
these  problems  a  hundred  times  worse?  Can  you  escape  see- 
ing that  those  of  our  sons  who  do  return  from  the  battlefields 
will  be  confronted  with  a  reconstruction  problem  that  will 
make  the  social  and  economic  disorders  of  the  past  10  years 
look  like  a  pink  tea? 

Instead  of  putting  our  heads  in  the  sand,  let  us.  anguished 
as  we  are  by  our  own  distress  and  by  world-wide  slaughter, 
danger,  and  untold  sufferings  of  millions  of  our  brothers,  strive 
more  faithfully  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  world  fellow- 
ship and  world  unity  by  a  duplication  of  our  constitutional 
organization  which  we  cherish  here  in  America  for  a  design 
and  pattern  for  world  government. 

And  now  finally,  again  I  hear  you  asking.  "Will  we  keep  out 
of  war?"  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  in  review:  Do  we 
deserve  to  keep  cut?  Have  we  done  our  duty  as  citizens  and 
thought  through  the  problem  during  these  twenty-odd  past 
few  years?  Have  we  been  chasing  false  gods,  or  have  wc  put 
into  effect  sound  and  constructive  measures  for  peace  as  sug- 
gested a  moment  ago?  Will  Hitler  win;  will  the  British;  or 
will  we  effectuate  a  peace  conference?  Your  answers  to  these 
questions  will  give  you  the  correct  answer  to  our  big  question 
mark  of  the  day.    Americans,  prepare! 
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Political  Activity  in  the  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25.  1940 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  TMr.  Tabks]  on  November  19  addressed  this  body  on 
what  was  charged  to  be  W.  P.  A.  poliucal  activity  In  Ohio. 
He  stated  that  he  held  a  letter  which  stated  that  W.  P.  A. 
regulations  required  that  each  appUcant  must  have  on  file  a 
statement  of  political  policy  before  he  could  be  given  tvd\  con- 
sideration and  assignment  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  He 
identified  this  statement  as  ADM-743,  Statement  of  Political 
Activity. 

His  comments  on  this  statement  were  as  follows : 

It  \»  apparent  that  the  Hatch  Act  meant  nothing  In  the  last  elec- 
tion to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  that  Ita  violation  throughout  the  country 
was  a  regxUar  practice  rather  than  an  irregxilar  practice. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you  to  have 
the  complete  picture  presented  to  you.    The  form  letter, 
Aia4-743.  referred   to.   issued   on   August    14,    1939,  by   the 
V7.  P.  A.  State  administrator  in  Ohio  reads  as  follows: 
To  ADMnnsTBAToa  W.  P.  A.  u*  Ohio: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  received  and  read  General  Letter  No. 
280  and  I  promise  to  comply  strictly  with  its  provision.  I  further 
certify  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  party  committee  or  organiza- 
tion the  duties  of  which  are  corxxmed  with  pclltical  management 
or  political  campaigns,  and  I  further  promise  that  I  will  not  at  any 
time  in  the  future  become  a  member  cf  such  committee  or  organiza- 
tion so  long  as  I  am  employed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  in  an  administrative 
or  supervlacry  capacity. 


(Name)  ( Address— street,  city) 

The  general  letter  No.  280  referred  to  in  this  statement  was 
issued  by  the  W.  P.  A.  central  ofBce  in  Washington  on  August 
4.  1939,  and  stated  the  applicable  limitations  of  the  Emer- 
gency ReUef  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  as  to  political  activity. 
This  general  letter  specifically  forbids  any  political  activity 
in  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  required  the  State 
administrator  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  required  to 
effect  compliance  with  its  regulations. 

This  general  letter  was  distributed  throughout  the  country 
and  it  was  required  that  It  be  posted  on  all  W.  P.  A.  project 
bulletin  boards.  The  State  W.  P.  A.  administrator  in  Ohio 
saw  fit  to  require  the  signing  of  the  statement  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  terms  of  the  general  letter  were  understood  and 
faithfully  observed  by  all  administrative  and  supervisory 
employees.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  W.  P.  A.  State 
administrator  in  Ohio  to  go  this  far  to  be  sure  that  our  wishes 
in  this  matter  were  observed.  However,  he  did  this  and  now 
finds  himaelf  criticized  for  taking  these  precautions. 

To  fully  answer  the  charge  and  to  present  to  you  definite 
and  full  proof  as  to  the  W.  P.  A.  efforts  to  remain  out  of  poli- 
tics, I  wlrii  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time  general  letter 
No.  280  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects: 

FEnnrir.  Woaxs  Acemct. 
WoHK  Projects  AoMiNisraATioN. 

Washinffton,  D.  C.  August  4,  1939. 
Oeneral  letter  No.  280. 
To:  All  State  work  projects  administrators. 
Subject:  Political  activity. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  19S9,  Public  Resolu- 
tion No.  34.  Seventy-sixth  Ck>ngre8B,  approved  June  30.  1939,  con- 
tains tbe  tallowing  provisions: 

"8k.  29.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to 
solicit,  or  knowingly  be  In  any  manner  concerned  in  soliciting,  any 
•sseasBwnt,  sutecrtptlon.  or  contribution  for  the  campaign  expenses 
of  any  Individual  or  political  party  from  any  person  receiving  com- 
pensation or  empIoyEDcnt  provided  for  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

"Sac.  30.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or 
mdlrectly,  to  promise  any  employment,  position,  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  other  benefit,  provided  for  or  made  possible  by  this  Joint 
resolution,  or  any  other  act  of  the  Congress,  to  any  person  as  con- 
sideration, tmwor.  or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or  for  the 
support  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  In  any  election  or  any 
pobtical  party. 


"(b)  Except  as  may  be  required  by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  31  hereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deprive, 
attempt  to  deprive,  or  threaten   to  deprive,   by  any   means,   any 

I>erson  of  any  employment,  position,  work,  compensation,  or  other 
benefit,  provided  for  or  made  possible  by  this  Joint  resolution,  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  any  political  activity,  support  of.  or 
opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any  political  party  In  any  election." 

Public  Resolution  No.  24.  in  sections  29  (b»  and  30  (C)  provides 
the  following  penalty  for  any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
above-quoted  sections: 

"Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91  000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shsU  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 
or  of  this  Joint  resolution." 

The  Division  of  Investigation  of  this  Administration  will  be 
responsible  for  the  invest Igation  of  all  complaints  or  Information 
alleging  a  violation  of  the  above-quoted  sections  of  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  24  State  Work  Projects  administrators  are  directed 
to  forward  all  complaints  and  information  Indicating  a  {xisslble 
violation  of  these  sections  to  the  Director,  Division  of  Investiga- 
tion, Work  Project*  Administration,  Washington.  D.  C,  for  appro- 
priate attention.  In  transmitting  such  complaints  or  information 
to  the  Division  of  Investigation,  where  a  W  PA  employee  ts  al- 
leged to  be  involved,  the  SUte  administrator  will  include  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal  the  name,  address,  W  P.  A.  title,  and  W  P  A, 
employment  record  of  the  person  charged  with  the  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  Public  Resolution  No   24. 

Public  Resolution  No.  24.  Seventy-slxtb  Congress,  in  section 
31   (a)   and  31    (b)   provides  that: 

"Sec.  31  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  employed  In 
any  adminlKtrative  or  supervisory  capacity  by  any  apency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  vrhose  compjenpatlnn  or  any  part  theretif  is 
paid  from  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  this  Joint  rev)lu- 
j  tlon,  to  use  his  official  authority  or  Influence  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  results  thereof. 
While  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  ttiey  please 
and  to  express  privately  their  opirrions  on  all  political  subjects, 
they  shall  take  no  active  part,  directly  or  indlrectlv.  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns  or  in  political  conventions. 
"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  position  or  office  held  by  him.  and 
thereafter  no  part  of  the  funds  approprlatecl  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  such  person  The 
provisions  cf  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution far,  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law,  or  of  this  Joint 
resolution." 

The  term  "admlnl.stratlve  or  supervisory  capacity"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 31  (a)  is  interpreted  to  Include  persons  paid  on  administra- 
tive or  project  pay  rolls,  who  have  actual  supervision  over  any  other 
employee  or  employees  or  who  are  in  such  positions  that  by  rea- 
son thereof  they  may  exercise  authority  or  influence  over  other 
employees  Irrespective  of  whether  they  have  actual  supervision 
over  the  work  of  any  employees. 

Any  person  in  an  administrative  or  supcnMsory  capacity  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  section  31  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  Immediate 
discharge  and  thereafter  such  person  sliall  not  be  eligible  for  any 
employment  which  is  compensated  from  funds  ppprcprlated  to  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  Where  alleged  violations  of  section 
31  (a)  of  Public  ResoIuUon  No.  24  are  investigated  by  the  State  ad- 
ministrator, a  copy  of  the  report  of  each  administrative  investitjatloi 
together  with  a  report  on  the  administrative  action  Uken  as  a  result 
of  the  findings  of  each  investigation,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.  Work  Projects  Administration,  Washington 
D    C,  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  Inquiry. 

Section  32  of  Public  Resolution  No    24  provides  as  follows 

•*Sec  32.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or  expenses  of  any  person  in  a  supervisory 
or  administrative  position  who  Is  a  candidate  for  any  State  district 
county,  or  municipal  office  (such  office  requiring  full  time  of  such 
person  and  to  which  office  a  salary  or  per  diem  attaches)  In  any 
prUnary,  general,  or  special  election,  or  who  Is  serving  as  a  campaign 
manager  or  assistant  thereto  for  any  such  candidate  " 

To  carry  out  rules  and  regulations  relaUng  to  political  activity 
and  to  effect  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Approprlatlcn  Act  of  1939  and  of  Public  Resolutlcn  No  24 
Heventy-sixth  Congress,  no  person  employed  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory  capacity  as  de- 
fined above,  shall  be  retained  in  siich  emplovment  if— 

1.  Such   person    is   a   candidate   for    anv   i=^deral     State     district 
county,  or  municipal  office  in  any  prlmar^-.  general,  or  rorclal  elec- 
tion or  who  U  serving  as  a  campaign  manager  or  assistant  thereto 
lor  any  eiich  candidate. 

-rJ.iH^^isTJif  ?  is  holding  an  elective  office  the  duties  of  which 
^}L^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ''■°™  *  ^  P  A.  position  during 
^^  J«^«  .^  ^°»"'\^'  ^  ^^^"^  "  ^'"^  P*f  diem,  or  other 
^P!f^^Jf  'k^*^-  P«^*^  that  under  no  circumstance* 
shall  such  person  hold  any  pubUc  office  through  which  such  person 

''^f  t,?*,™^"!""  ^''''^^'  management  TpollticSlJJmp^ig^s 
t^  ^til^^-nf  K  """»^''  °^  «  party,  committee,  or  organization 
JSfltSl'^UTSiS'^  *"  """"^  ''"^  ^"""^  management  or 

^J^J^H'^L"*  ^^  ^?^^  Projects  Adminlsunuon  concerning  the 
^reise  of  the  voting  franchise  by  W.  P.  A.  employees  remalL  m 
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■very  clttoen  who  works  for  ttie  Work  Projects  AdmintetratiOB, 
whatever  his  Job.  has  a  right  to  vote  to  any  election  for  any  candi- 
date be  chooses.  When  the  hours  during  which  polling  places  are 
open  or  any  otber  conditions  prevent  employees  from  freely  exer- 
cising their  voting  prlvUeges.  scbeduied  hours  of  work  may  be  ad- 
justed to  provide  the  neoeaaary  time  for  this  purpose  Employees 
shall  tx)t  be  paid  for  time  allowed  during  which  to  vote,  but  they 
■hall  be  permitted,  insofar  as  practicable  through  a  rescheduling 
of  working  hours,  to  work  their  full  qnota  a<  hours  dvirtng  the  pay- 
roU  month  for  which  the  time  off  is  granted. 

Sectkm  28  of  Public  Resolution  Ho.  M  provides  as  follows: 

**8bc.  2S  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States  makes  any  false  statement  in  conneetion  with 
any  application  for  any  work  project,  employment,  or  relief  aid 
under  the  spproprlattons  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  diverts,  or  at- 
tempts to  divert  or  assists  In  diverting,  for  the  l>eneflt  of  any  jjerson 
or  persons  not  entitled  thereto,  any  portion  of  such  appropriations, 
or  any  services  or  real  or  peraonal  property  acquired  thereunder, 
or  who  knowingly,  by  means  of  any  fraud,  force,  threat,  intimida- 
tion, or  boycott,  or  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
political  affiliations,  or  memberabtp  In  a  labor  organization,  de- 
prive.s  any  person  of  any  of  the  benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
imder  any  such  appropriations,  or  attempts  so  to  do.  or  assists  in  so 
doing,  or  who  disposes  of.  or  aamkmts  In  disposing  of,  except  for  the 
account  of  t^e  United  States,  any  property  upon  wblch  there  exists 
a  lien  securing  a  loan  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution  or  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935.  1936, 
1937.  and  1038.  siudl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  aiMl  fined  not 
more  than  $2  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in 
substitution  for.  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law.  or  of  this 
Joint  resolution." 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  this  general  letter  shall  be  effective 
Immediately,  and  State  administrators  are  directed  to  take  sucb 
action  as  may  be  required  to  effect  compliance  with  these  provisions. 
In  order  that  these  regulations  shall  be  known  by  all  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployees and  by  other  persons,  the  State  work  projects  administrators 
shall  arrange  to  have  copies  posted  on  bulletin  boards  at  the  site  of 
every  project  and  at  all  administrative  offices  throughout  the  State. 

This  letter  supersedes  and  rescinds  General  Letter  No.  240  dated 
March  7,  1939,  as  to  actions  occurring  after  June  30,  1939. 

PC  Harrington. 
,  ComnUaaloner  of  Work  Projects. 


Roosevelt's  "Successful  Labors" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25.  1940 


EDTTOEUAL  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes  for  September  29,  1940: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  September  29.  1940) 

BXX]Si:\'ELT'S  "STXxa&srcL  laSORS" 

In  the  lanp-uage  of  the  Democratic  Party  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  on  July  17.  paraphrased  on  major  points  by  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  Henry  A.  Wallace  In  his  two  speeches  here  yesterday, 
the  Roosevelt  administration  seeks  a  third  term  on  its  record  of 
having  "labored  successfully  during  the  past  7  years  to  strengthen 
democracy  by  increasing  our  economic  efficiency  and  Improving  the 
welfare  of  the  people." 

This  extraordinary  claim,  seriously  made  In  the  Roosevelt-dictsted 
platform  and  by  his  chief  spokesman  and  running  mate,  is  worth 
criUcal  examination.  It  Is  the  whole  crux  of  the  campaign.  If 
true.  It  means  that  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  have  "increased  economic 
efficiency  and  Improved  popular  welfare."  as  shown  by  all  or  nu38t 
of  accepted  economic  Indexes,  over  what  they  were  during  a  com- 
parat>le  period  before  the  New  Deal's  labors  be^an. 

Taking,  wherever  available,  the  figures  of  the  administration's 
own  Government  departments  and,  where  not  available,  the  next 
best  autliorlty.  what  does  such  a  comparison  show?  (Sources  given 
In  parentheses.) 

For  national  income,  the  Departaient  of  Commerce  figures  show 
a  per-year  average  for  the  7  pre-New  Deal  years,  1926-32,  Inclusive, 
of  189  062  000.000;  for  the  7  New  Deal  years  1933-30,  inclusive. 
$69,783,000,000.  a  drop  of  13  percent. 

Unemployment  (American  Fedferation  of  I/ibor),  1926-32  per  year 
average.  4  820.000:    1933  39,  10^17,000.     Increase,  120  percent.     This 
was  one  subject  which  Mr    Wallace,  In  his  eulogy  of  administration 
benefits  to  workingmen.  failed  to  mention. 
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Federal  taxation  (United  States  Treasury ).  1036-32  per  year  aver- 
age. $3,647,000,000;  1932  39,  $4,331,000,000.  Increase  19  percent, 
(This  is  direct  taxation  only;  Indirect  has  risen  to  a  point  where  the 
total  of  Government  revenue  from  taxes  bas  more  tban  doubled.) 

Cost  of  Federal  Government  (United  States  Treasury),  per  year 
average,  1926-32,  $3,944,000,000;  1933-39,  $7,570,000,000.  Increase. 
92  percent. 

Seven-year  rise  In  public  debt  (United  States  Tre&sury) ,  1926-32, 
$1,029,000,000:  1933-39.  $20,086,000,000-  Rise  in  per  capita  public 
debt,  1926-32,  $21.98;   1933-39,  $15241. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid,  per  year  average  (Department  of  Com- 
merce), 1923-32,  $46.700/X».000;  1933-39,  $37,300,000,000.  Decrease, 
20  percent. 

Interest  received  by  individuais  ^Department  of  Commerce),  per 
year  average,  192»-^2.  $5,300,000,000;  1033-^39.  $3,740,000,000.  De- 
crease. 23  percent.  Dividends  received  by  Individuals  (same  author- 
ity), $4,860,000,000;   1933-39,  $3,740,000,000.     Decrease,  23  percent. 

Oaata  farm  tncome  (Departokeiit  of  Agrkntlture).  per  year  avenge. 
1926-^2.  $g.D43.000i)00.  which  Includes  no  Federal  benefits,  since 
none  were  paid;  193^-39.  $7,697,000,000,  which  Includes  Federal  ben- 
efits paid  or  $442,000,000.  Exclusive  of  these  benefits,  average  per 
year  farm  income  dropped  20  jiercent  in  the  second  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  first;  counting  the  benefits  in,  the  drop  was  15  per- 
cent. Though  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tbroughout  the 
Roosevelt  regime.  Mr.  Wallace's  account  of  Its  "improvement"  of  farm 
conditions  was  confined  to  generalities.    Income  he  did  not  mention. 

Value  of  agricultural  exports  (Department  of  Agriculture),  per 
year  average,  1928-32,  $1,420,000,000;  1933-89,  $788,000,000  Decrease. 
48  percent 

Commcdlty-price  index  (192e  equals  100).  l»2fr  32,  87  90;  1938-St, 
77.7.  Decrease,  11  percent.  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor,) 

Weekly  pay  roll  of  factories  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics).  1026-M 
average.  9169  252.000:  1933-3©.  $148,334,000.  Deerease,  12  percent. 
Mr.  Wallace  said  the  workers  have  been  better  off. 

Number  of  strikes  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  per  year  sverige, 
1926-32.  795:  1933  39.  2S05;  Increase.  215  percent.  Number  of 
vrorkfirs  affected  by  strikes,  per  year  average.  1926-32,  301.600;  1983- 
39,  1.176.500;  increase,  291  percent.  Mr.  Wallace  said  the  Roosevelt 
"recovery"  has  been  the  only  one  In  our  history  not  accompanied 
by  an  Increase  in  strikes.  He  said  the  Wagner  Act  has  reduced  the 
number  of  strikes  and  cited  a  drop  between  1937  and  1988  to 
prove  it.  What  he  did  not  mention  was  that  the  number  of  strikes 
under  the  New  Deal  increased  In  every  prior  year  and  that  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Wagner  Act  was  upheld  on  April  12,  1937,  such  an 
unprecedented  wave  of  strikes  followed  as  to  make  that  year  the 
worst  In  our  Industrial  history.  Tliere  were  4,740  strikes  in  1937. 
Involving  1.860.621  wcrkers  and  causing  a  loss  of  28.424.867  msn- 
days  of  work .  The  number  of  strikes  was  400  percent  greater  than  in 
1929  and  100  percent  even  above  1986.    Why  didn't  Mr.  Wallace  tell 

the  truth? 

Index  of  Industrial  production  (Federal  Reserve  System) ,  per  year 
average,  1926  32.  98;  1933-39.  93;  decrease,  6  percent.  (In  this  the 
1923-25  average  is  taken  as   100.) 

Average  of  60  bond  prices  (Standard  Btatistlcs),  1096-32,  08.8; 
1933  39,  85  4;  decrease.  9  percent.  Average  at  420  stock  prices.  1026- 
32.  122;  1933-39.  87;  decrease,  29  percent.  Per  year  average  of  new 
capital  issues.  1926-32.  $3,520,000,000:  1083-39,  $629,000,(X)0:  decrease. 
62  percent.  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  under  the  rule  of  the  Secuilties 
Exchange  Commission,  investors  have  been  bett/-r  off. 

Dollar  value  of  all  exports,  per  year  average.  1B26-32,  $3,990,000.- 
000:  1933-30.  $2,SO7.OO0.(XX):  decrease.  35  percent.  Imports,  1926-33, 
$3,369,000,000;    1933-39.  $2.134.000XX)0;  decrease,  S7  percent. 

Dividends  {Mtld  by  corporations  (Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue), 
per  year  average  for  last  6  pre-New  Deal  years  (7-year  averages 
unavailable).  $7,277,000,000:  for  first  5  New  Deal  years,  $6.061<- 
000.000;   decrease.   18  percent. 

Index  of  residential  building  (Fedo-al  Reserve  System,  1923-25 
average  equals  100)  per  year  average,  1926-32,  79,  1033-39.  32. 
Decrease.  60  percent. 

Private  construction  (Department  of  Conunerce) .  per  year  aver- 
age. 1926-32,  $6,410,000:  1933-39,  $2322/)00,003.     Decrease  64  percent. 

Department-store  sales  (Department  of  Commerce),  per  year  aver- 
age, 1026-32,  $3,831,494,000:  1933-39,  $3,256,380,000.  Decrease.  17 
percent. 

Reveniie  freight-car  loadings  (Association  of  American  Rallraads), 
per  year  average,  1926-32.  45.766.000;  1933-39,  32^44.000.  Decrease. 
28  percent. 

In  other  words,  for  the  aveiage  worker,  the  "successful  labors  to 
Improve  his  welfare"  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  have  cut  his 
pay  clieck  20  [>eroent  aiMl  more  than  doubled  ttie  numtier  of  men 
vrtthout  Jobs.  The  taxpayer — Federal  only — has  hsd  his  burden 
raised  by  half  and  his  share  of  the  national  debt  more  than  doubled. 
The  Investor  has  had  his  Income  from  dividends  cut  nearly  a  fourth, 
the  value  of  his  stocks  has  dropped  nearly  a  third,  and  his  Invest- 
ment outlets  almost  twice.  The  farmer  has  lost  half  of  his  foreign 
markets  and  his  cash  income  from  sales  of  produce  Is  down  30 
percent.  The  number  of  strikes  has  Increased  more  than  800  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  workers  affected  nearly  300.  The  railroads 
have  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  revenue  freight,  the  home 
builder  60  percent  of  his  busineas,  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
from  17  to  87  percent  in  trade.  Of  the  enunierated  Indices  of 
"economic  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  people,"  the  boasted  im- 
provement is  not  only  nonexistent  but  every  one  of  them  shows  • 
disastrous  loss.    Will  Mr.  Wallace  or  somebody  explain? 
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Adjournment  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  November 

20.  1940: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November  20.  1940] 

In  the  Nation — Some  Reasons  for  Failure  of  Adjournment 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  November  19. — Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
Bijalnst  the  adjournment  resolution  today  were  divided,  being  hu- 
man beings,  into  the  human  categories  of  the  sincere,  the  insincere, 
the  timid,  and  the  partisan.  But  some  of  those  who  read  the 
November  18  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  circulated  this 
morning,  must  have  been  Impressed  with  a  statement  of  reasons 
against  adjourning  which  were  given  In  the  House  yesterday 

The  speaker.  Representative  Church,  of  Evanston.  Ill  .  a  Repub- 
lican, is  a  member  of  the  minority  and  otherwise  not  a  keyman  in 
the  House.  He  Is  rated  industrious  and  earnest.  He  was  one  of 
the  citizens"  committee  for  military  camps  in  1916,  a  war  veteran, 
and  has  many  legal  distinctions.  But  in  the  smelter  of  the  House, 
Mr    Chttkch  has  not  been  thought  to  yield  the  stuff  of  leadership. 

Neverth^ess.  this  Represe' itative.  In  a  few  minutes,  added  strik- 
ing Items  to  the  argument*  against  adjournment  with  which  the 
public  Is  generally  famUlar:  the  delay  in  vital  defense  measures 
which  would  have  been  the  result  if  Congress  had  followed  the 
President's  sui?gestlons  that  It  adjourn  in  June;  the  value  to  democ- 
racy in  these  times  of  a  continuing  parliament  session  as  a  symbol: 
the  check  which  the  very  presence  of  Congress,  though  inactive, 
provides  on  the  Executive  and  on  the  bureaucrats;  the  logical  se- 
quence that,  if  a  crisis  exists  In  the  world  which  prevents  Mr.  Roose- 
velt from  being  more  than  a  night's  travel  from  the  Capital, 
Co' Kf'ess  should  be  as  quicklv  available,  too. 

Mr  Church  led  these  citations  to  a  point  of  effective  comparison. 
"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  the  young  men  entering  the  train- 
ing camps  and  on  the  high  seas  would  rather  be  with  their  families 
than  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away.  •  •  •  Svirelv  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  asked  these  boys  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country  are  no  less  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices." 

A    POLmCAL   THRUST 

TTils  Is  the  type  of  argument  that  alarms  a  politician.  He  can  hear 
his  opponent  In  the  next  election  saying  It  as  he  listens  or  reads  It 
nearly  2  years  before. 

The  Representative  proceeded  to  attack  two  statements  in  favor 
of  adjournment:  That  there  is  nothing  more  for  Congress  to  do. 
easily  disproved  by  a  glance  at  the  calendar:  that  the  whole  duty 
of  Congress  Is  to  pass  bills  and  vote  appropriations  sought  by  the 
President.  "We  have  the  responsibility."  he  said,  "of  seeing  that 
the  money  is  wisely  spent."  The  committees  which  provide  de- 
fense moneys  should  remain  in  Washington  constantly  to  check 
their  disbursement,  he  asserted,  adding  It  might  be  b<?tter  for  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  branches  to  operate  in  this  field,  not 
to  Interfere  with  defense  work,  but  to  keep  Congress  and  the  public 
informed.     Then  he  offered  an  illustration. 

He  reminded  the  House  that  in  March  1938  four  members  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  filed  a  minority  report  opposing  the  limi- 
tation, for  the  first  time,  on  the  number  of  aircraft  which  the  Navy 
might  have.  The  limit  s^t  was  3.000.  "The  administration  in 
1938  did  not  accept  our  view,"  said  Mr.  Church.  "Today  our  view 
Is  the  administration's  view"  Later,  he  said,  a  committee  minority 
Ina  sted  that  a  battleship  could  be  destroyed  by  aircraft.  "We  were 
opposed  in  that  view  by  the  majority,  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
by  the  administration."  What  happened  recently  at  Taranto  he 
offered  as  proof  that  the  minority  was  on  good  ground. 

Mr  Church  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  mention  these  things 
In  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  to  prove  that  the  humblest 
Members  of  Congress  might  have  something  constructive  to  sug- 
gest toward  national  defense,  and  therefore  Congress  should  stay 
in  session  to  be  in  a  position  to  receive  and  consider  these 
suggest  iona. 

A  DUGOUT  WOtJLD  DO 

Reviewing  the  explosions  In  munitions  plants,  the  forthcoming 
request  for  funds  of  the  Dies  committee,  the  Indicated  revelations 
of  espionage  activities  by  that  committee,  and  the  tax,  Budget,  and 
deficit  situations,  the  Representative  contended  that  Congress 
could  not  live  up  to  its  public  obligation  without  remaining  at  its 
post  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

•'This  is  not  a  one-man  government."  he  said.  "This  Is  a  re- 
public.    •      •      •     We  must  he  ever  mindful  that  we  are  servants 


of  the  people.  We  are  their  voices"  He  stressed  what  a  delay  of 
a  few  da3r8  cotild  mean  In  the  present  status  of  the  Nation  And 
Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachu-^etts.  referring  to  the  statement  that  the 
House  had  best  adjourn  because  Its  Chamber  roof  Is  susp^cled  to 
be  unsafe,  remarked:  "In  England  the  people  are  carrying  on  In 
dugouts.  •  •  •  Congress  should  remain  in  session  even  If  we 
have  to  meet  In  a  dugout" 

The  speech  and  the  observations  of  other  Members  which  fol- 
lowed It  obviously  made  an  impression  on  the  few  present  who 
listened,  and  there  was  evidence  today  that  a  much  larger  number 
had  read  and  marked  the  passages  In  the  Record  This  fact  helps 
to  explain  those  votes  cast  against  the  adjournment  resolution, 
which  were  not  registered  merely  as  units  In  a  partisan  front;  it 
might  even  explain  why  the  adjournment  resolution  failed  despite 
the  determined  efforts  of  the  Hovise  majority  leadership. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25,  1940 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  press 
carried  the  news  that  Attorney  General  Jackson  had  disclosed 
that  an  P.  B.  I.  report  to  the  defense  officials  attributed  the 
strike  in  the  Vultee  aircraft  plant  to  communistic  influence. 
This  "confidential  report,"  Mr.  Jackson  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"described  the  communistic  influence  which  caused  and  is  pro- 
longing the  strike.  It  identified  those  leaders  of  the  strike  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  affiliated  with 
the  Communists  and  the  persons  who  are  the  contacts  be- 
tween the  strike  committee  and  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

Attorney  General  Jackson  is  further  quoted  as  saying — 

While  the  activities  of  the  parties  Involved  may  not  constitute  a 
Federal  crime  warranting  prosecution,  the  details  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  coming  to?  This  Congress  has 
appropriated  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  national  de- 
fense, and  now  we  learn  that  Communists  can  wreck  and 
destroy  this  program  and  that  this  Government  is  powerless  to 
do  anything. 

Upon  the  same  page  of  yesterday's  paper  it  is  noted  that  the 
War  Department  is  asking  the  National  Defense  Commission 
to  stop  production  of  commercial  transport  planes  and  cause 
aircraft  factories  to  devote  their  facilities  to  building  war 
planes.  England  crying  for  planes— this  Nation  crying  for 
planes — civilians  wanting  to  purchase  planes.  Plants  not 
able  to  deliver  them  on  account  of  military  orders,  and  now 
on  top  of  this  we  have  Communist  influence  closing  one  of 
our  largest  plants.  This  is  not  what  I  say.  but  it  is  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and  you  know  it  must 
be  true. 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done,  but  I  feel  like  the  old 
fellow  who  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  when, 
after  someone  had  made  a  great  patriotic  speech,  the  old  man 
made  a  motion  that  they  get  up  a  company  and  go  somewhere. 
I  am  not  willing  to  stand  silent  with  conditions  existing  bke 
this. 

We  have  another  great  strike  m  Pennsylvania  which  is 
holding  6,500  aluminum  employees  out  because  one  of  the 
employees  threatened  a  dues  collector. 

What  a  different  story  we  have  on  the  other  side.  Oh,  yes; 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  sentence  a  young  man  who 
does  not  register.  Several  days  ago  a  New  York  court  passed 
sentence  on  a  man  because  he  did  not  register.  The  chances 
are  that  he  would  not  have  been  called  for  military  service, 
but  because  he  did  not  register  he  was  sentenced  to  18  months 
in  prison.  Many  of  those  working  in  these  plants  are  eligible 
for  compulsory  training  but  would  be  exempt  because  they 
are  working  in  key  defense  industries. 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture:  Here  in  America  a  young  man 
drawing  high  wages,  time  and  a  half  overtime,  who  is  out  on 
strike,  and  his  neighbor  down  the  street  of  the  same  age  doing 
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duty  in  a  military  camp  for  $1  a  day,  perhaps  some  young 
man  who  has  had  to  give  up  a  good  salary  or  business,  and 
who  will  probably  be  imable  to  recover  them  when  he  returns 
12  months  hence.     To  me.  this  just  does  not  make  sense. 

When  I  voted  for  military  conscription  of  the  young  men 
of  this  Nation.  I  made  a  solemn  promise  that  I  would,  insofar 
as  lay  in  my  power,  sec  that  these  men  would  have  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  modern  warfare.  Never  again  do  I  want 
to  see  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  this  land  go  into  battle  un- 
trained as  they  did  in  the  last  war.  Therefore  I  voted  for 
billions  and  billions  for  defense  preparedness.  Everyone 
knows  that  in  modern  warfare  you  are  lost  unless  you  have 
ample  planes.  We  have  thousands  of  young  Americans  wait- 
ing to  be  trained  as  pilots.  These  unnecessary  strikes  are 
tying  up  the  whole  defense  program. 

In  order  for  our  defense  program  to  properly  function  all 
citizens  of  this  country  must  cooperate.  Congress  has  done 
its  duty  in  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out 
this  great  defense  program.  There  is  now  a  duty  upon  others 
to  see  that  this  program  is  enacted. 

Yes,  the  Government  has  a  right  to  say  to  a  young  man 
down  in  my  district,  'We  demand  that  you  give  12  months 
service  to  your  country.'.'  It  has  a  right,  under  the  law.  to 
say  to  the  farmer  who  has  lived  in  his  old  homestead  for 
many  years,  v.hen  he  loves  every  inch  of  the  soil  upon  his 
farm,  "We  need  this  property  for  an  airfield,  training  camp, 
ammunition  dump,  or  for  some  other  type  military  use."  and 
this  old  man  has  to  sell  his  place.  He  has  no  further  say-so 
as  to  whether  he  will  sell  or  not.  Yes;  the  Government  has 
a  right,  and  has  enacted  that  right  into  law.  to  say  to  the 
manufacturers  who  arc  manufacturing  war  material,  that 
they  shall  not  make  a  great  profit  out  of  our  defense  program. 
We  must  not  have  a  condition  like  that  which  existed  after 
the  last  World  War  and  this  condition  will  not  exist  after 
this  emergency  because  no  one  shall  uriduly  profit  from  the 
services  of  others. 

We  should  all  remember  that,  when  Germany  entered 
France,  because  of  some  of  the  same  conditions  existing  here 
the  Fiench  were  "out  to  lunch." 

We  feel  that  Congress  has  done  its  duty  in  appropriating 
the  neces.^ary  money  for  adequate  national  defense  but  if  the 
proper  authorities  cannot  cope  with  the  situation  under  pres- 
ent laws  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  see  that  the  program  wiiich 
we  have  enacted  shall  not  fail. 


A  Program  for  the  Attainment  of  National  Defense 
and  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1940 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  noted  the  recent  report  given  to 
our  defense  commi-ssion  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Engineering  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9582)  de- 
signed to  conserve  petroleum  resources  and  increase  the  use 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce in  certain  petroleum  products.  This  bill  would  make 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  nonblended  motor 
fuel  an  unlawful  act.  Because  at  the  outset  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  to  produce  sufficient  agricultural  alcohol  for  a 
preferred  10-percent  blend,  the  bill  specifies  that  the  mixture 
be  increased  on  a  graded  scale  over  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
scale  calls  for  a  2-percent  blend  the  first  year;  4  the  second; 
5  the  third:  8  the  fourth  year;  and  10  percent  the  fifth  year. 

In  a  speech  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
30.  1940, 1  stated  that  industrial  alcohol  can  be  distilled  from 


"everything  that  is  soil  grown,  but  that  com  is  generally  rec- 
ommended by  agricultural  chemists."  I  pointed  out  that  the 
immediate  cultivation  of  32,000,000  acres  would  be  necessary 
if  corn  were  to  be  used  to  produce  a  10-percent  blend.  This 
calculation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  approximately  24,000,000.- 
000  gallons  of  gasoline  are  now  used  annually  for  motor  fuel 
in  this  country.  The  acreage  estimate  was  based  on  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  analysis,  showing  that  an  acre  of  com 
will  jield  about  75  gallons  of  alcohol. 

The  adopting  of  a  10-percent  blend  would  require  the  erec- 
tion of  approximately  800  distilleries,  each  capable  of  a  daily 
output  of  10.000  gallons.  Whereas  corn  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  best  alcohol  source  of  all  the  crops,  good  results  are 
obtainable  from  a  variety  of  other  farm  products  such  as 
apples,  sugar  beets,  rice,  barley,  sweetpotatoes,  sorghum,  rye, 
and  oats.  All  surplus  commodities  would  serve  as  potential 
grist  for  the  commercial  alcohol  distilleries,  but  all  of  our 
present  farm  surpluses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  a 
10-percent  alcohol  blend. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  21  countries  are  now  u-sing 
gasoline  blended  with  alcohol  for  motor  fuel.  Germany,  In 
her  invasion  of  Poland,  did  not  destroy  a  single  distilling  plant, 
but  instead  doubled  the  capacity  of  each  of  Poland's  plants. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  early  in 
1939  regarding  the  conservation  of  national  resources,  the 
President  stated: 

Our  resources  of  coal.  ell.  gas,  and  waterpower  provide  the  energy 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  to  service  our  homes,  and  to  aid  in 
national  clcftnse.  We  now  use  mere  energy  per  capita  than  any 
other  people,  and  our  scientists  tell  us  there  will  be  a  progressively 
increasing  demand  for  energy  for  all  purposes.  Our  energy  re- 
sources are  not  inexhaustible,  yet  we  are  permitting  waste  in  their 
use  and  production.  In  some  Instances,  to  achieve  apparent  ecoii- 
omie.s  today  future  generations  will  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of 
unnecessarily  high  costs  and  to  substitute  Inferior  fuels  for  par- 
ticular purposes. 

Mr.  Charles  Edison,  former  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
recognized  the  need  for  conservation  of  our  petroleum  de- 
posits, due  to  the  fact  that  every  vessel  in  the  Navy,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  merchant  marine  is  driven  by  oil. 

The  recent  repoit  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture brings  out  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
is  prepared  to  dosgn  and  supervise  the  location  and  opera- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
an  agricultural  blend  alcohol.  This  alcohol  would  be  manu- 
factured to  blend  with  gasoline  in  order  to  not  only  conserve 
oil  but  also  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gasoline  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency.  I  quote  from  the  report,  Defense  Re- 
search: 

The  United  States  used  approximately  22,000.000.000  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  1939  On  this  basis,  the  production  of  a  10-percent  alco- 
h(,l  mixture  would  require  as  raw  material  over  900.000,000  buthels 
of  corn,  800,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  3.000,000.000  bushels  of  white 
potatoes,  over  2,000, C00,000  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes,  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  four. 

To  produce  a  billion  gallons  of  motor-fuel  alcohol  per  year  (rep- 
resenting 10  percent  of  the  gasoline  consumed  In  the  United  States 
in  1937),  on  the  basis  of  300  days  of  operation  per  year,  a  total 
daily  plant  capacity  of  7,100.000  gallons  would  be  required.  Assum- 
ing that  existing  industrial  alcohol  plants  now  find  normal  market 
outlets  for  only  42  percent  of  their  present  capacity  (824.915  gallons 
daily ) .  478,450  gallons  daily  unused  capacity  would  be  available  for 
the  production  of  mctor-Iuel  alcohol.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  time  of  war  or  other  unusual  market  demand,  this  ca- 
pacity would  be  applied  to  meet  the  more  urgent  needs.  And  in 
addition  the  raw  material  in  the  past  has  come  largely  from  im- 
ported blackstrap  molasses.  In  any  case,  an  additional  daily  ca- 
pacity of  at  lea.=t  6.621,550  gaUons  would  be  needed.  Assuming  an 
average  daily  plant  capacity  of  20,000  gallons,  about  330  such  plants 
would  have  to  be  built.  At  a  cost  of  about  $750,000  each,  this  would 
call  for  a  total  investment  of  practically  $250,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  production  of  motor  fuel  from  farm 
products,  and  is  prepared  to  design  and  supervise  the  location  and 
operation  of  manufacturing  plants  in  this  comparatively  new  field. 
A  pilot  plant  for  extensive  research  in  this  field  Is  now  being  assem- 
bled at  the  Bureau's  northern  regional  research  laboratory  at 
Peoria,  111. 

In  connection  with  any  technical  aspects  In  the  use  of  alcohol- 
gasoline  blends  In  motor  vehicles,  the  Division  of  Mechanical  EqtUp- 
ment  Is  In  a  position  to  furnish  pertinent  information  and  is  espe- 
cially qualified  to  make  such  studies  and  tests  in  engines  as  may 
be  necessary.    The  engineers  of  the  Division  are  particularly  familiar 
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with  automotive  equipment  and  have  experimented  with  blends  cf 
different  strengths  in  tractors,  trucks,  automobiles,  and  stationary 
engines. 

The  report  further  brought  out  that,  although  there  was  no 
Immediate  danger  of  a  shortage  of  gasoline,  it  could  not  be 
safely  assumed  that  such  a  shortage  would  be  impossible — 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  pcsslblllty  that  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  turn  to  petroleum  as  a  raw  material  for  the  production  of  many 
replacement  products.  Motor  fuel  is  such  a  vital  necessity  that,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  all  possibilities  of  extending  the  supply 
should  be  explored.  Large  mechanized  army  and  air  forces  would 
use  enormous  quantities  of  fuel.  It  may  become  necessary  to  export 
more  than  the  normal  amount.  Insurance  against  possible  domestic 
shortage  should  be  pought  through  development  of  fuels  which  may 
be  blended  with  gasoline.  It  Is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
such  research  m.ay  develop  new  motor  fuels  superior  to  present-day 
gasoline  for  aviation  or  for  other  special  uses. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  gasoline  is  an  indispensable 
war  material.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  commodity  may  be 
denied  us  from  other  parts  of  the  world  due  to  conditions 
arising  from  military  action,  such  as  shipping  shortage,  or 
transportation  diflflculties.  or  trade  operations  of  totalitarian 
blocs.  I  feel  the  inauguration  of  a  program  to  conserve  much 
of  our  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  should  be  undertaken 
now  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  caught  napping.  Our 
defenses  must  be  impregnable  and  no  one  can  question  the 
vital  part  that  petroleum  is  playing  in  this  highly  mechanized 
carnage  across  the  seas.  The  people  of  America  are  particu- 
larly fortunate  that  they  are  able  to  produce  substitutes  for 
strategic  materials  within  the  confines  of  their  own  borders. 


Kings  Canyon — Castles  in  the  Clouds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHESTER  VERSTEEO 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  the  legis- 
lation which  created  and  brought  Into  legal  existence  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in  California.  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  an  article  which  appeared  In  the  weekly 
magazine  section  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August 
17.  1940.  an  article  which  the  author.  Mr.  Chester  Versteeg.  a 
lifelong  wilderness  enthusiast,  aptly  entitled  'Kings  Canyon: 
Castles  in  the  Clouds." 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  Mr.  Versteeg's  production  as 
well  as  the  fastly  growing  public  Interest  in  the  scenic  area 
which  he  describes  so  vividly.  I  ask  the  consent  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  to  the  inclusion  of  that  which  he  has  written 
in  the  Concrissional  Record  in  which  is  recorded  the 
proceedings  of  this  day's  session. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  being  indicated. 
Mr.  Versteeg 's  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  17,  1940) 

KiKCs  Canton  :  Castxzs  in  the  CLOtnjs 

(By  Chester  Versteeg) 

From  the  Sierra  crest  westward  across  the  great  valley  and  the 
coast  range,  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  faces  toward  the  rugged 
shores  of  the  blue  Pacific.  The  new  national  park  lies  nearly  m-id- 
length  of  the  high  Sierra  of  California — Sequoia  National  Park 
Immediately  adjacent  to  It  on  the  south;  Yosemite  National  Park  not 
far  distant  on  the  north.  Within  Its  new  boundaries  are  more  than 
400  alpine  lakes  and  tarns,  varying  in  elevations  from  9.500  feet  to 
more  than  12,000  feet.  White  and  still  they  lie  under  their  winter 
snows  under  the  cold  shadows  of  granite  ramparts,  or.  Iridescent 
and  alive,  they  sparkle  under  warm  suns  of  Sierra  summer. 

Within  the  park  there  are  more  than  150  peaks  over  12.000  feet 
high;  more  than  50  over  13.000  feet  high;  4  peaks  over  14.000  feet 
In  elevation.  Countless  are  the  far-flung  alpine  meadows — deep 
green  under  Sierra  sunlight  and  richly  decorated  always  with  alpine 
flora.  Here  lupines  pwlnt  the  meadows  with  blue  and  purple  and 
white;  delicately  colored  colimrbines  nod  gracefuUy  In  the  cooling 
■pray  of  plunging  waterfalls.  For  here  there  are  no  disturbing 
sounds  in  all  this  great  space,  save  the  sounds  of  the  winds,  be 


they  soft  or  loud;  the  occasional  deep-throated  roar  of  the  thunder 
of  the  Sierra;  and.  far  away,  the  muffled  scmd  of  rusiiing  waters. 

Yes;  there  is  another  sound  that  will  grow  more  frequent  in  this 
climbers'  paradise.  Where  the  richly  perfumed  polemonium  meets 
the  climber,  never  lower  than  the  12,bC0-foot  level,  and  accompanies 
him  never  higher  than  the  13  000-foot  elevation,  there  and  beyond 
you  may  meet  up  with  a  team  of  climbers  and  there  watch  "the 
blend  of  teamwork  and  solitude  "  For  here  are  "the  furtive  scuffle  of 
rope:  the  tingling  roughness  of  the  rope  in  a  mans  fingers;  the 
click  of  hobnails  out  of  .=ight;  the  jokes,  the  silences — on  sunbaked 
slab  or  sharp  arete,  in  shadowy  chimney  depths,  in  the  serene  and 
earthy  smell  of  the  rock." 

And  here  in  this  new  park  Is  found  a  campers'  paradise.  Mighty 
glaciers  have  carved  out  cirques  in  the  great  divides  and  on  the 
floors  of  these  cirques  the  sky-blue  waters  of  Sierra  lakes,  the  bronze 
of  foxtail  pines,  the  brown  cf  tamaracks,  the  dove  gray  of  Sierra 
granite,  and  the  greens  of  Sierra  gra.'ses  produce  an  unforgettable 
pageantry  in  color,  while  far  away  across  some  mighty  canyon  a 
stream  leaps  over  the  canyon  edge  to  become  but  a  silver  cord  tied 
to  the  canyon  floor  In  a  cloud  of  mist.  And  here  sometimes,  at 
night,  the  wind  bites  hard  standing  up,  but  misses  the  campers' 
lowly  sleeping  bags. 

More  than  200.000.000  years  ago  there  was  a  violent  commotion 
In  the  salt-blue  waters  of  what  we  now  call  the  Pacific  Ocean 
There  was  an  uplifting  and  folding  of  a  great  series  of  layers  of 
slate,  shale,  and  sandstone.  This  region  then  sank  again  slowly 
into  the  sea.  But  about  130.000.000  years  ago  there  came  a  second 
upheaval  and  there  arose  out  cf  the  Pacific  a  second  system  of 
mountain  ranges  destined  to  more  staying  power  and  greater  honor 
among  mountains.  Thus  a  new  mountain  range  faced  the  western 
sea — the  great  Valley  of  California  still  covered  with  ocean,  the 
Coast  Range  still  unborn 

Some  20.000,000  years  ago  the  region  became  the  s^ene  of  repeated 
disturbances,  volcanic  eruptions,  ar.d  mountain-building  move- 
ments. All  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  like  a  system  of 
answering  t>eacons,  bUzed  up  volcanic  chimneys — mountains  with 
flame  and  lava  in  their  throats.  The  rent  mountains  glowed  with 
outpourings  of  molten  stone.  Sheets  of  lava  poured  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra.  These  were  hot  days  and  nights  when  the 
air  was  e  woolen  blanket  on  the  earth  Rivers  and  lakes  floated 
up  in  a  cloud  of  steam  and  were  gone  forever. 

Not  much  more  than  a  million  years  ago  renewed  vigorous  tilting, 
accompanied  by  strong  faulting  movements  along  its  eastern  margin, 
caused  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  to  stand  forth  as  a  kjfty  block 
range  with  a  steep  eastern  front.  This  eastern  front,  the  crest  of 
which  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new  park,  rising  as  it  does 
11.000  feet  above  the  Owens  Valley  floor,  Is  one  of  the  grandest 
mountain  escarpments  anywhere 

Then  came  the  ice  asje.  the  higher  part  of  the  range  being  re- 
peatedly mantled  by  glaciers  All  this  seemed  to  stop  some  20  000 
years  ago.  And  through  this  gigantic  labyrinth  of  canyon  and 
meadow  and  lake  and  divide  and  cirque,  where  the  Palute  and  Mono, 
the  Kaweah  and  the  Yokut  have  followed  the  trail  cf  mountaiii 
sheep  and  bear  and  deer,  the  white  man  has  followed  the  trail  of 
all  seven. 

There  are  several  profound  canyons  within  the  new  park,  notably 
Paradise  Valley  LcConte  Canyon,  and  the  canyon  in  which  lies  th" 
beautiful  Simpson  Meadows.  But  the  most  profound  and  finely 
sculptured  of  all  is  the  canyon  cf  the  south  fork  of  the  Kings  River 
with  Its  east-west  trend,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Sierra  crest' 
and  the  canyon  from  which  the  park  derives  its  name — Klng-s  River 
Canyon. 

And  here,  on  the  floor  of  this  lovely  canyon— halfway  meeting 
place  where  the  Paiutes  and  Mono*  of  Owens  Valley  nnd  eastern 
California  met  with   the  Kaweahs.   the   Tule  River   Indlan.s   and   the 

Yokuts  from   the   western   slopes   and    focthlUs   cf  the    Sierra was 

conducted  barter  and  trade  when  the  West  was  young  Salt  and 
pine  nuts  and  flour  made  from  dried  cczatm  flies  packed  by  human 
pack  animals  from  Owens  Valley  across  the  great  11,000-  and  12  000- 
foot  passes  of  the  Sierra.  Accrns  and  duck  and  antelope  meat  from 
the  western  foothills  of  the  Sierra  and  the  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  Kings  River  Canyon  is  often  compared  with  the  Yosemite 
Valley  They  are  most  closely  similar  in  their  larger  modeling  le«3 
so  in  their  detail  sculpture.  Fran(;ois  E.  Matthea.  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  one  of  the  world  s  foremost  physiographlsts  and  a 
student  for  the  past  20  years  of  the  geologic  history  of  the  High 
Sierra,  compares  them  as  follows: 

'•Both  are  hewn  like  gigantic  troughs,  steep  .sided,  level  floored 
and  remarkably  constant  in  width  throughout,  althoujrh  more  or  less 
sinuous  In  course.  In  cross  section  they  are  broadly  U  shaped 
•  •  •  The  Yosemite  and  the  Kings  River  Canyon  both  have  the 
appearance  of  being  complete  in  themselves,  set  off  from  the  canyons 
above  and  below,  although  in  reality  they  are  but  short  links  in 
extensive  canyon  systems  They  nevertheless  differ  appreciably  in 
their  proportions— their  ratios  of  length,  width,  and  depth  The 
Yosemite  is  7  miles  long,  on  an  avcraae  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide 
from  cliff  base  to  cliff  base,  and  2  miles  wide  from  brink  to  brink 
and  it  has  a  depth  of  3.000  to  3.500  feet  from  brink  to  floor  The 
Kings  River  Canyon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  9  miles  long  on  an  aver- 
age only  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide  from  cliff  base  to  cliff 
base  and  but  slightly  over  1  mile  from  brink  to  brink.  Insofar  as  it 
can  be  said  to  have  any  brinks  Its  depth  below  the  same  lll-deflncd 
brinks  ranges  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  " 

^i^fr^^t"^  Its  alpine  length  and  hugging  fairly  clo.se  to  the 
Sierra  Crest  runs  the  famous  and  excellent  John  Muir  Trail   extend- 

Mo„l?w  Jt"^^"!?.  ]ilH°'''"  ^^'^  °"   ^^^  '^""^   ^o  the  summit  of 
Mount  Whitney  ( 14.495  feet)   in  Sequoia  National  Park  on  the  south 
On  the  headwaters  ol  the  South  Fuik  of  the  Klnga  River,  in  the  new 
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park,  the  Muir  Ttail  travels  along  tbe  shores  of  Rae  Lake  (10.560 
feet ) .  recognized  for  30  years  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  alpine 
lakes  In  the  New  World.  The  Muir  Trail  leads  through  Evolution 
Basin,  which  is  ringed  about  by  movuitains  and  which  contains 
Svoluticn  Lake. 

The  Kings  River  was  named  by  early  Spanish  explorers  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  as  the  Rio  de  los  Santos  Reyes.  The  new  park,  irreg- 
ular in  aliape.  of  greater  length  than  width,  its  length  extending 
north  and  south  along  the  Sierra  Crest  and  its  width  westward  from 
that  cre&t.  contains  703  square  mUes.  Sequoia  National  Park,  on  its 
southern  border,  covers  604  square  miles.  Yosemite,  somewhat  to 
the  north.  1.126  square  miles. 

The  flrst  scientific  exploration  of  this  area  was  made  by  a  field 
party  of  the  early  California  State  Geological  Survey  in  1864.  Mount 
Brewer  (13.577  feet),  first  High  Sierra  peak  ever  climbed  in  this 
area,  was  ascended  by  members  of  this  field  party  on  both  July  2  and 
July  4.  On  the  latter  date  the  American  flag  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Brewer  that  Mount  Whit- 
ney, standing  on  the  Sierra  Crest  across  the  Kern  Basin  to  the  east 
of  Brewer,  was  named  In  1864.  Prof.  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  was 
the  chief  of  the  survey.  Clarence  King,  an  assistant  geologist  with 
the  survey,  and  later  to  become  the  organizer  and  first  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Stirvey,  in  his  book.  Mountaineering  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  eloquently  tells  the  story:  "For  years  our  chief,  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  has  made  brave  campaigns  into  the  unknown  realm 
of  nature.  Against  low  prejudice  and  dull  indifference  he  has  led 
the  survey  of  California  onward  to  success.  There  stand  for  him  two 
monuments — one  a  great  report  made  by  his  own  hand:  another  the 
loftiest  peak  In  the  Union.  t)egim  for  him  In  the  planet's  youth  and 
sculptured  of  enduring  granite  by  the  slow  hand  of  Time." 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago — In  1891 — John  Muir  first  proposed  pres- 
ervation of  the  Kings  River  area  as  a  national  park  It  has  been  a 
long,  uphill  fight  over  many  years — largely  the  fight  of  the  Sierra 
Club  of  California.  The  Gearhart  bill  creating  the  park  carried  the 
alternate  name  of  John  Muir  National  Park.  The  bill  became  law 
over  the  President's  signature  on  March  5.  1940. 

The  new  park  is  best  reached  from  the  west  or  San  Joaquin 
Valley  side  by  the  way  of  Fresno,  the  General  Grant  section  of 
the  new  p.irk.  and  the  new  extension  of  the  general's  highway, 
which  carries  up  the  Kings  River  and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Kings 
River  Canyon.  It  is  best  reached  from  the  east  or  Owens  Valley 
side  by  pack -animal  trails  leading  over  the  following  pas.'^es:  Kear- 
sarge  or  Sawmill,  out  of  the  town  of  Independence;  Taboose  Pass. 
out  of  the  town  of  Big  Pine;  and  Bishop  Pass,  out  of  the  town  of 
Bishop. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Grant  section,  somewhat  Isolated  from 
the  main  body  of  Kings  Canyon  Park,  there  is  also  the  Redwood 
Mountain  section — both  sections  containing  lovely  groves  of  sequoia 
glgantea — the  "big  tree."  (Redwood  Mountain  has  long  borne  this 
misnomer.  The  redwood — sequoia  sempervlrens — Is  found  only  on 
the  coast.  Sequoia  glgantea — the  "big  tree' — only  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.) 

Tlie  Redwood  Mountain  section  of  the  new  park  was  dedicated 
on  June  9,  on  which  occasion  a  plaque  was  unveiled,  mounted  on 
a  great  sequoia  slab  placed  at  the  base  of  three  sequoia  "saplings,  ' 
about  500  years  old.  Early  in  July  was  held  at  Cedar  Grove,  on  the 
floor  of  Kings  River  Canyon,  the  main  park  dedication.  Represented 
on  both  of  these  occat^ions  were  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  all  the 
Tulare  County  and  Fresno  County  cities,  the  Western  Federation 
of  Mountaineering  Clubs,  the  John  Muir  Asttociatlon.  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  United  States  National 
Park  Service.  Dedication  ceremonies  at  Redwood  Mountain  were 
In  charge  of  Phil  8.  Bernays.  past  president  of  the  Stf^rra  Club  and 
a  member  of  Its  board  of  directors.  Dr.  Harold  Bryant,  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  park,  wiU  carry  on. 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  like  its  neighbor  on  the  south,  is 
to  be  maintained  as  a  primitive-area  park — minimum  of  roads; 
maximum  of  truly  alpine  wildemefls. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  ERNESTO  GALARZA,  CHIEF  OP  THE 
DIVISION  OF  LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  INFORMATION  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
hearing  so  much  and  thinking  so  much  about  hemisphere 
solidarity  and  defense,  it  is  time  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally  took  pains  to 
know  about  and  appreciate  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


An  excellent  start  in  this  direction  will.  I  think,  be  fur- 
nished by  a  careful  reading  of  the  following  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Conference  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  by  Ernesto 
Gaiarza,  chief  of  the  division  of  labor  and  social  information 
of  the  Pan  American  Union: 

THK    STUDY    OT    LATIN    AMERICA 

Once  In  about  every  generation  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
rediscover  Latin  America  During  the  last  100  years  the  Interest 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  development,  the  culture,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  southern  lands  has  been  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  spasmodic  expansion,  closely  related  to  basic  changes  in  economic, 
social,  and  international  relations. 

The  first  of  these  discoveries  centered  around  the  1820's  when  the 
Independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World  was  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  chanceleries  of  Europe  and  to  the  statesmen 
at  Washington.  On  the  northeastern  comer  of  a  vast  continent 
the  new-bom  United  States  of  America  was  poised  precariously, 
wedged  between  the  colonial  ambitions  of  rival  powers.  The  truths 
of  democracy,  republicanism,  and  representative  government  were 
self-evident  to  Its  founding  fathers,  but  they  were  not  so  con- 
vincing to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The  possibility  that  new 
supporters,  in  theory  at  least,  of  such  revolutionary  theories  might 
be  secured  in  America  through  the  secession  of  Spain's  overseas 
possessions  awakened  in  North  American  statesmen  a  keen  Interest 
in  the  struggles  of  Bolivar.  San  Martin,  and  their  contemporaries 

Then  came  the  period  of  expansion  which  reached  its  peak  in  the 
1840s.  The  steady  aim  of  the  Crocketts.  the  Rogers,  and  the 
Boones;  the  persistent  courage  of  the  lumbering  prairie  schooners 
with  their  cargoes  of  land-hungry  pioneers — these  and  other  power- 
ful forces  changed  the  little  Republic  Into  a  young  giant  anxious 
to  muscle  its  way  across  to  the  other  ocean.  The  tide  of  conquest 
soon  leveled  off  the  great  hump  of  wilderness  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  unconquered  by  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
reached  the  Pacific. 

Its  geographic  destiny  manifestly  completed,  the  great  Nation 
gradually  developed  new  tj^jes  of  intercourse  with  its  neighbors, 
until  In  the  IBBO's  there  was  brought  forth  a  new  conception  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  comity.  Pan  Americanism,  with  a  heavy  accent  on 
trade,  was  born,  and  with  it  a  third  period  In  which  not  only  states- 
men and  buckskin  fighters  but  also  shippers,  traders,  and  commis- 
sion men  became  aware  of  Latin  America. 

The  fourth  rediscovery  dates  from  the  1900"8.  A  successful  war 
against  Spain,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  flowering  of  yellow  Jour- 
nalism and  the  martial  spirit,  left  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire.  Millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  became  aware  of  their  country's  role  In  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America,  or  at  least  those  portions  bordering  the  Caribbean. 
Thereafter  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Santo  Domingo  became  familiar  names  on  the  map  to  increasing 
numbers  of  people  in  the  north. 

The  flfth  and  final  rediscovery,  which  we  are  witnessing  today, 
began  near  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Herbert  Hoover  and 
coincides  with  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  Its  mani- 
fold expressions  have  been  summarized  as  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor.  The  latest  and  most  dramatic  phase  of  this  period 
opened  with  the  advent  of  Hitler  to  power  and  is  now  moving 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  hemisphere  defense,  in  support  of  which 
new  instruments  are  being  created  in  diplomacy,  economic  rela- 
tions, finance,  and   military  strategy. 

Viewing  this  process  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  these  peaks  of  interest,  separated  by  long  periods  of  indiffer- 
ence, coincided  with  significant  changes  in  the  social  development 
of  this  country.  As  Jefferaon'fi  agrarian  democracy  moved  westward 
in  surges  of  discontent  and  hope,  the  vacuum  it  left  behind  was 
filled  by  new  forms  of  life.  These  new  forms  arose  out  of  the  vast 
natural  resources,  the  Increasing  technical  skill  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  favoring  institutions  of  North  American  democracy. 

Industrial,  and  later  financial,  America  followed  one  step  behind 
the  pioneer  and  the  homesteader,  until  It  finally  caught  up  with 
them,  overtook  them,  and  spilled  Its  exports.  Its  accumulated  capital. 
its  trade  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  domestic  changes 
were  reflected  in  the  evolving  relationships  with  other  nations, 
especially  with  Latin  America.  In  this  light  the  drives  and  motives 
behind  the  rediscoveries  of  Latin  America  were,  first,  self-preserva- 
tion and  survival;  second,  expansion  and  land  hunger;  third,  trade 
and  conunerce;  fourth,  national  pride  and  prestige;  and.  flnaUy, 
world  influence,  economic  stability,  and  military  defense. 

In  each  of  these  periods  there  were  created  the  instruments  of 
international  relations  adequate  to  existing  conditions.  For  the 
first  period  the  chief  instrument  was  diplomacy;  for  the  second,  it 
was  the  expansion  of  the  border  populations;  for  the  third.  It  was 
the  international  conference;  for  the  fourth,  it  was  the  American 
Navy;  and  for  the  flfth,  It  is  a  combination  of  diplomacy,  confer- 
ence, trade,  finance,  and  the  armed  power  of  the  United  States. 

But  viewing  these  changes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  leads  only  to  a  superficial  understanding  of  Latin  America. 
In  their  own  way.  and  at  their  own  pace,  the  other  American  lands 
were  making  economic,  political,  and  cultural  adjustments  to  the 
old  forces  that  gradually  died  within  them  and  the  new  ones  that 
came  knocking  at  their  doors.  The  study  of  Latin  America  must 
explain  the  major  epochs  of  this  adjustment,  their  significance 
when  they  rose  and  declined,  and  the  way  In  which  they  deter- 
mine the  present  relations  of  the  American  peoples. 

The  first  great  epoch  with  which  the  study  of  Lattin  Auierican 
history  must  deal  is  that  which  came  to  its  cloae  with  the  landlnc 
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of  the  white  man.  The  continent  was  Inhabited  by  tribes  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  cultural  development  and  by  a  few  great  cvilture 
groups  which,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  achieved 
control  over  their  weaker  contemporaries.  Of  these  the  two  which 
clashed  Immecllately  with  Spanish  arms  were  those  of  Mexico  and 
of  Peru. 

Th^-se  empires,  or  confederations,  were  based  on  the  superior 
force,  skill,  and  ability  of  a  military  theocracy  which  ruled  more 
or  less  benevolently  from  the  center.  Its  economic  basis  was  col- 
lective labor,  serfdom,  and  tribute.  Its  social  framework  was  a 
rigid  caste  system.  It  had  found  decorative  uses  for  the  precious 
meiaLs.  It  had  developed  a  folklore  and  a  set  of  traditions  which 
lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  their  people  after  the 
consummation  of  the  conquest. 

Their  inner  political  weaknesses,  their  primitive  technology  such 
as  the  lack  of  wheeled  vehicles,  their  lack  of  fast  and  sturdy  beasts 
of  burden  such  as  the  horse,  and  their  comparatively  Inferior 
arms  doomed  them  to  speedy  destruction  as  political  entitles.  The 
empires  collapsed  and  the  process  of  social  Integration,  which  had 
probably  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  cut  short. 

But  the  Indian  peoples  survived.  Those  who  could  took  refuge 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  the  hounds  and  the  horses  of 
the  conquerors  could  not  pursue  them.  The  rest  remained  as 
chattels  on  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Their  maidens  gave  birth 
to  a  new  race  of  bronzed  men  fathered  by  the  new  masters,  and 
thus  Indian  blood  entered  into  the  permanent  stream  of  life  In  the 
new  Spanish  empire.  Against  disease  and  hard  labor,  drink,  and 
poverty,  the  Indian  masses  fought  and  survived,  passing  on  to  our 
own  day  between  twenty  and  thirty  million  of  their  descendants — 
silent,  hopeful,  and  enduring  men — the  men  nobody  knows. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  short  and  brilliant  period  of  the  conquest,  the 
conqulstadores  swarmed  over  the  continent.  Lytton  Strachey  has 
called  them  "the  hasty  children  of  vigor  and  hope."  Impetuous 
thev  certainly  were  and  driven  by  the  most  curious  complex  of 
motives  that  ever  fired  men  to  great  achievement. 

They  were,  to  begin  with,  seekers  of  fabulous  wealth.  The  gold 
and  silver  mines,  the  ornaments  of  palaces  and  temples  baited  them 
across  swamps,  deserts,  and  stormy  seas.  After  50  years  of  fighting 
and  wand'»rlng.  the  Spaniard  took  .<;tock.  To  his  great  surprise  and 
to  our  wonder,  he  found  that  the  lure  of  easy  treasure  had  led  him 
substantially  to  every  part  of  the  New  World. 

Side  by  side  with  the  treasure-seeking  soldier  had  gone  the  mis- 
sionary, eager,  as  one  of  them  said,  "to  wrest  from  the  devil  in  the 
New  World  what  he  has  stolen  from  us  in  the  old."  There  must 
have  been  much  reckoning  in  those  places  where  the  newly  saved 
savage  souls  are  set  down  on  the  heavenly  rolls.  The  converts,  so 
old  missionary  records  tell  us.  numbered  Into  the  millions.  The 
cross  was  set  up  on  the  smoking  rulrs  of  heathen  temples. 

But  the  conqulstadores  also  pushed  forward  constantly  because 
they  were  ever  hungry.  They  had  to  live  on  a  hostile  country, 
and  often  as  net  they  were  forced  to  push  on  as  much  by  the  search 
for  food  as  by  the  temptation  of  gold  or  by  religious  zeal.  Many 
a  new  land  was  discovered  and  posses==ed  In  the  name  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  by  a  handful  of  lean  men  whose  supplies  had  run  out  and 
who  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  on. 

C'imate.  too.  was  an  Important  factor  in  the  rapid  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  new  lands.  The  Spaniard  remembered  the  river 
valleys,  the  pleasant  uplands  of  his  native  home,  so  different  from 
the  fever-ridden  tropics  which  bordered  America.  So  he  left  the 
coastal  Jungles  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
continent  in  search  of  pleasant  skies  and  mild  suns,  like  those  he 
had  left  behind 

There  was  not  a  little  pride  and  the  spirit  of  fierce  individualism 
to  account  for  this  achievement  of  half  a  century  during  which 
America  was  overrun.  No  sooner  was  an  outpost  of  empire  estab- 
lished by  some  captain  than  a  few  lieutenants,  chafing  under  a 
hard  discipline,  rebelled  and  took  off  into  the  wilderness  to  carve 
out  principalities  of  their  own.  For  the  King  was  ever  ready  to 
reward  handsomely  those  who  added  provinces  to  the  royal  domain 
larger  than  Spain  itself.  Ensigns  and  foot  soldiers  became  cap- 
tains general.  Shepherds  who  had  watched  their  flocks  under  the 
stars  of  Andalusia  might  reasonably  hope  to  stand  with  peers  and 
courtiers  after  success  in  the  Indies.  For  a  great  notion  of  empire 
was  arising  out  of  these  epics  of  valor  and  brutality,  and  those  who 
founded  that  empire  were  never  backward  about  putting  forth 
their  claims  to  royal  recognition  of  their  services. 

Thus  did  European  feudalism  find  a  refuge  in  America  at  the 
very  moment  when  its  decline  was  setting  in.  The  medieval  dog- 
mas of  state,  church,  family,  property,  and  morals  migrated  over- 
seas and  were  grafted  on  the  remnants  of  the  native  culture  which 
it  submerged  The  military  heroes  of  the  conquest  rendered  a 
perfunctory  obeisance  to  a  king  who  was  6  months  sailing  away 
while  they  refashioned  the  old  society  on  new  soil.  Politically, 
this  new  society  became  a  loose  conglomerate  where  captains  and 
bishops  fought  for  power,  much  as  they  had  along  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Guadalquivir.  Isolation  of  the  colonies  and 
of  the  encomiendas  and  haciendas  from  one  another,  and  of  all 
of  them  from  the  mother  country,  was  geographically  Inevitable 
and.  from  the  standpoint  of  each  local  lord,  politically  desirable. 
And  this  isolation  set  the  tone  of  culture  and  civilization  for  nearly 
300  years. 

The  major  traits  of  that  colonial  society  survive  in  many  sections 
of  Latin  America  today.  Educational  progress  is  in  many  places 
conditioned  by  the  ideas  rooted  in  300  years  of  custom.  Men  still 
poke  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  stick  and  drop  a  seed  of  com  in 
it;  they  still  plow  behind  the  ox:  modernity  has  Invaded  Latin 
America  with  a  will  in  the  great  seaports  and  the  sumpttious  capi- 
tal*.    But  50  miles  out  of  any  of  tbem  we  can  atlll  see  life,  the 


relations  of  economic  power,  the  exercise  of  social  prerogative,  much 
as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  colonial  regime. 

For  Spanish  rule  came  to  an  end.  but  feudalism  did  not  collapse. 
Lytton  Strachey.  in  that  rounded  and  beautifully  cadenced  open- 
ing paragraph  of  Elizabeth  and  Elssex.  gives  a  description  of  the 
English  Reformation  which  I  want  to  quote,  because  it  states  so 
precisely  and  compactly  what  did  not  happen  in  Spanish  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Strachey  said: 

"The  ESiglish  Reformation  was  not  merely  a  religious  event:  It 
was  also  a  social  one.  While  the  spiritual  mold  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  shattered,  a  corresponding  revolution,  no  less  complete  and  no 
less  far-reaching,  occurred  in  the  structure  of  secular  life  and  the 
seat  of  power.  The  knights  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  ruled  for 
ages  vanished  away  and  their  places  were  taken  by  a  new  class  of 
person,  neither  chivalrous  nor  holy.  Into  whose  competent  and 
vigorous  hands  the  reins  and  the  sweets  of  government  were 
gathered.  This  remarkable  aristocracy,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  cunning  of  Henry  VIII.  overwhelmed  at  last  the  power  that  had 
given  It  being.  The  figure  on  the  throne  became  a  shadow,  while 
the  Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Cecils  rtiled  over  England  in 
supreme  solidity.  For  many  generations  they  were  England;  and 
It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  an  England  without  them  even  today." 

Here  Is  the  antithesis  of  what  happened  in  Spanish-American 
society  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  Spam's  colonies  were  pried 
away  because  the  inner  structure  of  empire  was  loose,  corroded, 
and  stagnant.  Into  its  many  vulnerable  spots  the  growing  com- 
mercial power  of  the  western  European  powers,  especially  England, 
drove  with  privateers,  freebooters,  and  contraband.  The  unheard 
grievances  of  Spanish  colonial  gentlemen  merged  with  the  everlast- 
ing and  blind  suffering  of  the  masses.  Finally,  diplomacy  drove 
Its  bargains,  and  the  wars  of  revolution  began.  When  the  last 
Spanish  soldier  left  the  New  World,  new  republics  came  into  being, 
and  the  balance  of  the  Old  World,  according  to  Canning,  was 
redressed 

But  the  new  republics,  with  all  their  constitutionalism  and  re- 
publicanism, left  the  old  molds  unbroken.  At  bottom  still  lay  the 
hacienda  and  the  latifundlo  as  the  basis  of  society  rather  than  the 
Joint-stock  company.  In  the  bosorr.  of  these  societies  there  was  no 
militant  class  in  possession  of  laew  and  dynamic  techno'.ogics 
anxious  to  scale  and  able  to  hold  the  heights  of  political  power; 
rather  the  contrary.  Landed  gentlemen  were  content  to  let  things 
continue  In  the  old  grcxjves.  while  ambitious  caciques  contciided 
for  the  right  to  sit  briefly  and  dangerously  in  the  presidential  chair 
of  the  republic. 

Culturally,  during  the  early  years  cf  the  nineteenth  century, 
republicanism  made  small  difference  because,  as  has  been  said,  it 
did  not  reflect  a  deeply  moving  shift  in  centers  cf  power.  There 
was  a  national  lai-.guage.  but  millions  continued  to  speak  indigenous 
tongues.  Among  the  mas.<*s  the  creative  spirit  turned  upon  Its  own 
Immediate  resources,  producing  forms  of  the  scng  and  the  dance 
that  had  a  strong  region.al.  almost  local,  tang.  The  very  few  who 
resorted  to  literature  as  a  means  of  expression  found  that  the  past 
was  barren  and  that  there  was  no  present.  The  best  cf  them 
turned  to  Paris  as  the  fountain  of  spiritual  guidance,  where  they 
belatedly  became  Infected  with  the  maladie  du  slecle.  and  for  50 
years  wan  poets  copied  and  mimicked  the  pale  lost  lilies  of  the 
European   romanticists 

During  the  first  50  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Latin  America 
marked  time  behind  its  barrier  of  tropical  coasts.  Feudalism  was 
still  sufficient  unto  Itself.  Only  here  and  there  broader  concepts  of 
national  unity  were  taking  hold,  backed  by  the  self-interest  and  the 
vigor  of  enterprising  men.  Communications  were  primitive;  capi- 
tal was  scarce  and  cautious;  caste  lines  were  as  rigid  as  in  the  old 
days. 

But  there  were  momentous  changes  pending  Through  the  door 
to  trade  and  investment  which  the  revolutions  of  Independence 
opened,  foreign  capital  began  to  trickle  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  had  grown  to  a  steady  flow  In  another  50  years  it  had 
become  a  golden  stream:  and  by  1914  it  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  stakes  of  western  capitalism  in  the  nonindustrial  areas  of 
the  world.  Bllllans  went  Into  railroads,  mining,  large-scale  tropical 
agriculture,  and  stock  raising  Albeit  the  underlying  structure  of 
Latin  American  society  was  unchanged,  at  those  points  where  con- 
tact was  established  between  European  and  American  capital  on  the 
one  hand  and  Latin  American  raw  materials  on  the  other,  progress 
came  with  a  rush 

Why.  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  the  losses  incurred  now  and 
then,  did  this  new  conquest  proceed  with  such  swiftness?  For  one 
thing,  Latin  America  was  a  land  of  incredibly  cheap  labor  As  one 
American  engineer  in  Mexico  said  In  the  1890's,  "If  a  peon  is  killed, 
you  can  get  another  one  without  additional  outlav  of  capital." 
Men  accustomed  to  work  as  serfs  from  sun  to  sun  gladly  fled  from 
the  haciendas  to  earn  50  centavos  or  a  peso  en  the  railroad  gangs, 
and  even  more  in  the  oil  fields  Moreover,  the  privilege  of  laying 
the  rails  and  drilling  the  wells  was  easily  acquired.  The  concession 
system  was  developed  to  a  high  degree;  businesslike  citizens  and 
often  public  servants  bought  up  franchises  and  turned  them  over  to 
foreign  corporations  at  a  handsome  profit.  Hundred-year  mortgages 
on  the  natural  resources  and  the  public  domain  were  en  the  market 
at  bargain  prices.  Communications  with  the  outside  world  Im- 
proved; ships  moved  faster;  the  expanding  population  of  the  United 
States  required  more  and  more  of  Latin  Americas  wealth;  banks 
were  ever  more  ready  to  finance  public  works  and  private  enterprise- 
refrigeration  was  perfected:  raw  materials  began  to  enter  more  and 
more  into  the  strategy  of  the  world  empire  taking  shape  slowly. 

I  have  said  that  this  fabulous  stream  of  wealth  left  the  underlying 
structure  of  Latin  American  society  unchanged,  except  at  thoae 
points  where  the  actual  exchange  of  values  took  place — the  porta. 
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the  capitals,  the  more  easily  accessible  areas  of  production  The 
reason  was  that  this  wealth  was  wealth  In  transit,  not  wealth  In 
circulation.  Railwajrs,  pipe  lines,  roads,  and  banks  bad  one  primary 
function — to  move  vast  quantities  of  raw  material  into  world  com- 
merce as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  men  who  directed 
these  of>eratlons  were  merely,  as  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  has  put  It  in 
brilliant  phrase,  "the  resident  International  liiii-esis"  in  Latin 
America  And.  making  due  allowance  for  impressive  but  misleading 
appearances,  this  was  not  a  society  generating  steam  from  within. 

For  the  traditional  Institutions  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  colonial  period,  this  was  of  great  significance.  It  meant 
that  democracy  continued  to  be.  In  many  parts,  a  figure  of  speech, 
or  something  to  be  handed  down  from  President  to  President.  It 
meant  that  the  barriers  to  production,  exchange,  and  consiunption 
Internally  were  left  as  they  had  been  found  except  insofar  as  they 
Interfered  with  the  transit  of  raw  materials  to  the  sea  ports.  It 
meant  the  continuation  for  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  that 
isolation  which  had  characterized  colonial  society. 

Nevertheless,  new  currents  of  life  and  thought  were  set  In  motion 
here  and  there.  Native  entrepreneurs  caught  the  spirit  and  estab- 
lished the  beginnings  of  national  Industry,  heavily  buttressed  be- 
hind protective  tariffs.  National  Interests  began  to  compete  In  their 
own  mooest  way  for  spheres  of  Influence  over  nitrate  deposits,  oil 
fields,  and  cattle  ranges.  Litigation  became  more  remtineratlve. 
brokerage  more  profitable  Nationalism  began  to  take  on  a  different 
meaning  for  a  few. 

But  withal,  a  few  alert  spirits  were  aware  of  the  main  drift.  They 
saw  that  this  progress  was  In  the  main  rushing  seaward  like  a  roar- 
ing waterfall.  As  intellectuals,  they  reacted  violently  against  It. 
Ruben  Darlo  nailed  his  mocking  Inscription  on  the  foot  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Rod6.  Introducing  romanticism  to  psychology, 
called  the  newcomers  the  brutish  Calibans  who  were  intent  on 
corrupting  sweet  and  simple  Arlels.  In  a  more  powerful  and  crea- 
tive vein,  however,  men  like  Montalvo  and  De  Hostos  kept  alive  the 
Idea  of  a  great  international  Ideal,  a  great  American  fatherland  In 
which  all  might  take  pride  because  all  might  have  a  share  In  it — a 
conception  to  which  we  have  yet  to  rise. 

The  last  great  epoch  of  Latin  American  evolution  is  that  In  which 
we  of  this  generation  are  living.  It  may  be  called  the  epoch  of 
reckoning.  During  these  years,  the  social  gaps  and  contrasts  in 
Latin  America  have  become.  If  not  wider,  at  least  more  striking. 
Some  areas  are  in  the  midstreazn  of  world  economy,  while  many 
more  are  untouched  by  progress,  producing  goods  at  excessive  cost 
In  terms  of  human  effort  and  preserving  a  culture  which  is  primi- 
tive and  Spanish  colonial  in  essence.  Those  areas  which  look  to 
Etirope  and  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  their  products 
And  themselves  disrupted  from  time  to  time  by  war.  trade  compe- 
tition. Industrial  depression,  and  financial  panic.  They  have  had 
to  learn  the  trick  of  destroying  surplus  stocks  to  maintain  prices. 
They  have  watched  science  level  down  those  prices  by  producing 
synthetic  rubber  and  nitrates.  They  have  had  to  repudiate  debts. 
Inflate  currencies,  and  increase  tariffs  In  order  to  keep  from  going 
under.  And  those  areas  which  this  "progress"  has  left  unaffected 
still  face  a  shortage  of  manpower,  credit,  food,  and  shelter. 

Thus  Latin  America  has  g^ven  birth  to  social.  Intellectual,  and 
political  movements  which  reflect  this  awakening.  Trade-unionism 
has  develojied  here  and  there.  Social  Insurance  has  b«'en  adopted  to 
mitigate,  as  much  as  may  be  possible,  the  effects  of  prolonged  crisis. 
A  new  kind  of  literature  has  emerged — novelists  who  for  the  first 
time  look  into  tlie  complicated  mesh  of  Latin  America's  past,  its 
own  color,  its  own  defeated  men  and  women.  The  historical  sense 
always  strong,  has  been  intensified  by  the  study  of  the  aboriginal 
cultures  In  search  of  values  that  may  offer  some  hope  to  the  present. 

This  last  and  current  epoch  of  reckoning  may  very  likely  be  the 
shortest  epoch  of  all.  In  contrast  with  the  unrecorded  ages  of 
indigenous  culture,  the  300  years  of  Spanish  rule,  the  75  years  or 
so  that  preceded  the  inflow  cf  foreign  capital,  the  half  century  In 
which  foreign  Investment  did  its  work — in  contrast  with  these,  the 
present  era  is  barely  three  decades  old. 

And  It  is  already  reaching  its  close. 

For  the  advance  of  naUonal  socialism  will  change  violently  the 
relations  of  Latin  America  to  the  world.  The  old  rules  of  the  game 
have  been  changed  by  one  of  the  competitors.  To  the  masters  of 
the  Nazi  regime.  Latin  America's  populations  are  an  inferior  race. 
In  F>ossession,  through  some  mischance  of  history,  of  raw  materials 
which  Germany  needs.  These  two  considerations  alone  will  Jus- 
tify, in  the  eyes  of  national  socialism,  the  domination  of  those 
lands.  In  addition,  they  are  the  back  door  to  the  United  States 
where  democracy  still  has  believers  and  friends.  Fascism's  triumph 
cannot  be  complete  until  it  has  undermined  the  basis  of  United 
States  military  defense,  weakened  the  sympathies  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples  and  established  bonds  of  understanding  with 
those  in  this  country  who  will  do  business  at  any  stand  so  long  as  it 
1b  business. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  everything  points  to  a  sixth  and 
proximate  historical  period  for  Latin  America.  Its  central  issue 
will  be  the  redeflnltlon  of  the  democratic  process,  the  creation  of 
Instruments  of  defense  and  the  extension  of  that  democracy  so  that 
millions  of  Americans  throughout  the  hemisphere  will  rise  to  use 
those  Instruments  against  the  attacker,  because  they  have  a  share 
In  that  democracy.    Why  does  America  need  to  redeflne  democracy? 

Because  the  definition  of  democracy  must  be  as  clear,  as  un- 
equivocal, as  compelling,  as  d3mamlc  as  the  definition  of  fascism. 
Against  the  fuehrer  principle  It  must  stand  solidly  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  government  controls  must  be  subject  to  the  express  will 
of  the  people.  Against  racial  hatred,  it  must  stand  for  racial 
tolerance  Against  the  suppression  of  Inquiry,  It  must  stand  for 
encoiuagement  of  It. 


But  a  sharp  and  fighting  definition  of  democracy  requires  that 

America  recognize  what  are  the  essentials  of  democracy  and  what 
are  not.  Democracy  is  not  nineteenth  century  liberalism  exclu- 
sively. The  tenets  of  that  liberalism — free  press,  free  a.«5sembly, 
free  discussion — were  the  instruments  of  underlying  forces,  not 
their  essence.  They  were  vitally  useful  instrtiments,  to  be  sure, 
Instruments  which  America  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
give  up  But  they  are  useless  unless  they  are  wielded  by  men 
organized  to  create  higher  forms  of  social  life. 

And  democracy  Is  not  technology,  or  the  ability  to  make  one 
machine  produce  what  a  hundred  men  produced  before.  The  ma- 
chine is  a  useful  Instrument — one  which  America  must  Improve. 
But  It  is  an  Instrument  which  can  be  used  equally  to  destroy 
democracy  as  it  can  to  create  it. 

Democracy  is  not  the  false  dilemmas  that  its  enemies  have  been 
heaping  upon  It  to  confuse  Its  defenders.  It  Is  not  inefficiency.  It  la 
not  indiscipline.  It  is  not  soft  living,  as  our  generation  will  have 
to  take  care  to  prove. 

Democracy  Is  the  ceaseless  and  progressive  elimination  of  the 
barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  better  life,  created  by  all  in 
proportion  to  their  skill  and  abilities  and  enjoyed  by  all.  It  Is 
the  increasing  mtiltlplication  of  the  powers  of  every  man  without 
the  concentration  of  Irresponsible  power  In  any  man.  It  is  the  use 
of  those  powers  to  the  satisfaction  of  him  who  has  them  and  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  cooperation  made  them  pxssslble.  It  Is  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  stated  by  Oen.  Caslus  M.  Clay,  who  once  said 
that  certain  people  "were  the  natural  supporters  of  freedom  be- 
cause they  did  not  own  slaves." 

I  put  these  ideas  forward  merely  as  personal  convictions.  The 
next  great  period  of  Latin  American  history,  which  more  than  ever 
will  be  Inseparable  from  the  next  great  period  of  history  for  the 
United  States,  may  not  take  this  form.  If,  as  John  Ersklne  said, 
history,  8is  "the  most  meticulous  form  of  Imaginative  literature," 
Is  "one  long  interpretation  of  meager  vestiges,"  prophecy  Is  much 
less  than  that. 

But  for  all  their  meagemess.  those  vestiges  may  be  all  that  shall 
stand  between  us  and  another  dark  age.  We  may  use  them  to 
sharpen  our  understanding  of  our  past  mistakes  and  our  defects; 
they  may  force  us  to  recall  much  that  we  have  stuffed  down  Into 
the  historical  subconscious;  they  may  assist  us  to  organize,  direct, 
and  consciously  apply  those  blessings  which  good  luck  has  placed 
as  If  by  chance  In  our  way. 


Merchant  Marine  Heroes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Boston  Post,  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
dated  Saturday,  October  12.  1940.  under  the  heading 
"Merchant  Marine  Heroes": 

(Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  October  12,  1940 1 

MIXCHANT  MAaiNZ  HEROES 

The  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
are  holding  a  convention  here  in  Boston  today. 

Not  so  much  is  known  of  this  organization  as  of  other  larger  organ- 
ized groups  that  originated  in  the  World  War.  In  fact,  they  may 
fairly  be  called  the  forgotten  men  of  that  time,  the  unsung  heroes  of 
the  war. 

But  they  were  the  men  who  served  as  seamen  and  officers  in  our 
merchant  marine  in  the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  essential  foods, 
supplies,  and  munitions  through  the  blockaded  submarine  zones. 

They  were  the  young  men  of  that  time  who  were  called  upon  by 
proclamations  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker  to 
volunteer  for  a  work  that  had  to  l>e  done.  As  Admiral  Sims  said  of 
them:  "They  were  Jtist  as  necessary  a  part  of  our  fighting  forces  as 
the  Navy  and.  without  them,  the  Navy  could  not  properly  function." 

They  crossed  the  ocean  and  dodged  the  German  submarines  when 
they  could.  Their  ships  were  armed,  but  mostly  with  obsolete  guns 
of  short  range.  Often  a  submarine  with  more  powerful  guns  could 
stand  Just  outside  the  merchant  vessel's  range  and  pepper  tbem 
without  risk  of  return  shots. 

They  were  picked  men  No  aliens  were  allowed  in  this  service  for 
fear  of  sabotage.  All  had  to  be  bona  fide  American  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

After  the  war  the  Government  seemed  to  lose  Interest  In  them. 
Those  that  remained  In  the  merchant  service  often  found  themselves 
greatly  outnumbered  in  crews  composed  of  aliens,  many  of  whom 
were  so  dangerously  unfriendly  that  continuance  Ln  the  service  was 
almost  Intolerable. 

They  deserve  far  better  recognition  of  their  services  than  has  been 
accorded  them. 
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J*roposed  Acquisition  or  Use  of  British  Possessions 

in  the  Orient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,     Novemljer     26     (legislative     day     of     Tuesday. 

November  19),  1940 


LETTER    AND   MEMORANDUM   FROM   WARREN   A.    SEAVEY, 
THE   LAW  SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


OF 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  \  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Warren  A.  Seavey.  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, together  with  a  memorandum  accompanying  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  memorandum  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Law  School  of  Harvaud  Univxrsitt. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  15, 1940. 
Hon.  WnxuM  H.  Kino. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Senator:   A   group   of  us    in   this   law   school    are   Intensely 
Interested   in   your   bill  for  the   acquisition  or  the  use  of  British 
possessions  In  the  Orient  and  the  reduction  of  Great  Britain's  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States,     We  are  now  doing  what  we  can 
to  ur^e  not  only  the  use  of  British  bases  but  a  complete  embargo 
against  Japan,  which  Is  the  natural  concommitant  of  such  action. 
We  would  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  forward  your  purposes, 
and  hence  would  be  glad  to  assist  you  In  any  way  in  which  you 
can  suggest  our  ass.stance  may  be  of  use. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  A.  Sea  vet. 

The  Fak  East — A  Proposal  for  Action 

1 .  THE  SmjATION 

Germany  dominates  the  continent  of  Europe,  possesses  a  military 
machine  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  given  the 
clearest  indications  cf  an  Intention  to  use  that  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  dominant  throughout  the  world.  Japan,  nour- 
ished by  imports  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States  and 
sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  is  on  the 
point  of  establishing  herself  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  Far  East 
and  is  devoting  all  her  energies  to  that  purpose.  Japan  has  Joined 
forces  with  Germany  and  Italy  with  a  view  of  pushing  military  con- 
quest to  Its  uttermost  limits  and  extending  economic  domination  to 
those  regions  where  military  conquest  may  be  impracticable.  There 
are  two  major  obstacles  which  Japan  must  overcome  before  she  can 
pursus  her  designs  and  become  on  effective  partner  of  the  Axis 
Powers:  (1)  She  must  win  the  Chinese  war,  where  her  energies  are 
being  dissipated  in  the  conquest  of  400,OOO.CXX)  people,  eager  and 
able  to  fight,  but  lacking  the  supplies  and  munitions  necessary  to 
carry  on  much  longer  an  effective  war:  (2)  she  must  acquire  undis- 
puted naval  donainance  in  the  South  Pacific. 

2.    THE  threat  TO  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

If  Japan  Is  successful  in  overcoming  these  obstacles,  the  course 
of  events  is  marked  with  substantial  certainty: 

(a>  Japan  would  seize  and  absorb  Indochina.  Slam,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

(b)  With  these  possessions  consolidated  In  Japanese  hands,  there 
would  be  no  further  effective  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  all  British 
possessions  In  the  Far  East.  Including  Australia. 

(c)  The  most  that  the  British  could  hope  for  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war  would  be  the  successful  defense  of  their  Island  against 
German  invasion — a  defense  which  would  be  rendered  even  more 
precarious  by  the  fact  that  Germany  had  acquired  the  Japanese 
alliance. 

(d)  With  the  Axis  Powers  dominating  Europe  and  Japan  domi- 
nating the  east,  economic  control  of  South  America  by  these  three 
would  be  a  probability:  and  history  has  shown  that  economic  domi- 
nation merges  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  political  domination. 

In  a  world  where  the  foregoing  events  had  taken  place  the  position 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  an  enviable  one.  In  the  first 
place,  there  would  be  a  constant  necessity  of  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishment  of  wartime  proportions,  with  the 
attendant  disruption  of  our  peacetime  pursxiits.  dissipation  of  our 
national  income  In  armaments,  and  waste  of  millions  of  valuable 
years  cf  the  lives  of  our  young  men  in  military  service.  Second,  our 
foreign  trade  would  be  substantially  eliminated,  a  condition  which 
coxild  not  fall  to  affect,  directly  ox  indirectly,  every  person  llvLag  In 


this  country.  Third,  the  enforcement  nf  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
would  become  an  impossibility,  du?  to  the  extent  of  the  pressure 
that  could  be  exerted  upon  South  America  and  the  extent  of  our 
preoccupation  with  our  own  defense.  And  is  it  too  imaginative  to 
suggest  that  ultimately  we  should  have  to  fight? 

3.    WHAT   WE   CAN   DO    NOW 

The  conditions  precedent  to  the  success  cf  Japan  are  the  conquest 
of  China  and  the  acquisition  of  naval  dominance  In  the  South 
Pacific.  We  can  prevent  both  of  these  conditions  from  being  ful- 
filled; but  this  can  be  done  only  by  immecllately  and  vigorou.sly 
taking  the  Initiative.  The  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  accomplish 
this  result  are  the  following: 

(a)  We  must  deprive  Japan  of  raw  materials  which  she  must 
have  to  wage  effective  war.  The  embargo  on  aviation  ga.sollne  and 
scrap  are  steps  in  the  right  dlrectlos:.  They  should  be  followed  by 
embargoes  on  pig  iron,  copper,  oil.  gasoline,  motor  vehicles,  and 
machinery,  all  of  which  can  now  be  freely  shipped  to  Japan.  More- 
over, there  should  be  an  embargo  on  Imports  from  Japan,  for  with- 
out exporting  to  this  country  Japan  cannot  acquire  the  credits 
necessary  to  the  acquLsitlon  of  materials  she  must  buy. 

(b)  We  should  give  all  possible  aid  to  China.  This  means  grant- 
ing substantially  unlimited  credits  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment. In  meeting  the  Japanese  and  axis  menace,  it  Is  far  better 
that  we  provide,  gratis  if  necessary,  the  munitions  to  enable  the 
Chinese  to  flght  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  sacrifice  not  only  our 
munitions  but  also  the  lives  of  our  young  men.  The  Burma  Road 
Is  available  to  transport  all  supplies  the  Chinese  could  purchase. 
English  cooperation  In  reopening  this  road  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
since  Japan  Joined  the  axis. 

(c)  We  should  arrange  with  Great  Britain  to  share  or  assume 
control  of  the  Singapore  naval  base  and  other  British  bases  In  the 
East,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable  from  the  point  of  view  cf  sound 
naval  strategy.  The  United  States  N.avy  is  now  superior  to  that  of 
Japan.  This  condition  may  not  long  continue,  for  It  Is  probable 
that  there  are  Japanese  ships  under  construction  adequate  in 
numbers,  tonnage,  and  modernity  to  tip  the  balance  against  us. 
With  the  United  States  Navy  based  at  Singapore,  Japanese  conquest 
of  the  Elast  Indies  from  distant  bases  would  be  a  practical  impos- 
sibility, 

4.    WOULD    THE   COCNTRT    BACK    THIS    ACTION? 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  national  administratlcn  could  not  be 
blamed  for  its  inactivity,  for  the  American  people  have  believed  In 
the  protective  power  cf  the  seas  that  surround  us  and  have  had  a 
rather  vague  conviction  that  somehow  or  other  the  kind  of  wicked- 
ness we  have  been  observing  would  not  long  prevail,  and  that,  as 
before,  the  British  would  prove  invincible.  But  a  change  has  taken 
place.  The  country  is  now  awake.  Since  the  conquest  of  Norway 
and  the  Low  Countries  we  have  learned  the  lesson  which  Munich 
and  the  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  could  not  teach  us;  That  to 
permit  the  predatory  nations  to  take  and  hold  the  Initiative  leads  to 
disaster:  that  a  belief  In  the  power  of  cppeas-ment  is  a  life  in  a 
fools  paradise;  and  that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the 
totalitarian  powers  is  to  act  before  they  act  and  thwart  them  be- 
fore they  have  nourished  themselves  by  coiiquest  into  a  condition 
of  Irresistible  strength.  The  Nation  applauded  the  sale  of  de- 
stroyers to  England  and  the  embargoes  on  scrap  and  high-octane 
gasoline  It  applauded  the  English  Fleet  action  at  Oran;  It  de- 
plored the  fiasco  at  Dakar.  It  is  in  a  mood  for  vigorovis  action.  It 
no  longer  has  its  head  in  the  sand.  It  will  not  long  fall  to  condemn 
any  man  or  any  party  whose  dllatorlness  and  lndeclsivene«:s  bring 
upon  this  Nation  the  tragedies  that  Chamberlain  brought  upon 
Britain.    It  Is  prepared  to  follow,  and  it  is  eager  to  be  led 
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Mr.  BRIDGES,    Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
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the  Washington  Poet  of  November  26,  1940,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment By  Law."  by  Mark  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  November  26.  1940] 

COVnUfMENT    BT    LiAW — CONCBBBB    BTAKDS    A6AZMST    ONE-MAN    RULE 

(By  liartc  SulUvan) 

At  »  time  when  throughout  ttie  world  parliainentary  gOTemment 
Is  In  decline,  when  in  country  after  country  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  has  completely  AiamppeMred,  when  even  in  England 
parliamentary  government  la  vcriuntarUy  restricted,  when  the  ten- 
dency toward  one-msm  govemiiient  and  the  extinction  of  legislative 
bodies  Is  practically  world-wl<le — at  such  a  time  It  Is  poignantly 
desirable  that  the  CtMigresB  of  the  United  States  should  so  conduct 
its  work  as  to  preserve  its  function,  insure  public  respect,  and  give 
no  cause  for  diminution  of  Its  standing.  It  Is  poignantly  desirable 
that  Congress  should  give  no  faintest  Justification  for  any  tendency 
In  the  United  States  to  turn  toward  one-man  government  on  the 
plea  that  it  la  more  efficient  than  parliamentary  government. 

In  CongreHB  the  present  legislative  situation  is  simple.  The  House 
has  practically  nothing  to  do.  The  decision  of  the  House  to  remain 
in  session  was  made,  very  much  to  Its  credit,  mainly  in  the  spirit 
of  remaining  on  guard.  The  Hoose  was  willing  to  remain  here 
chiefly  In  order  that  it  might  be  available  in  any  emergency  that 
might  arise  The  House  has  no  legislation  pressing:  there  Is  no 
Important  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  awaits  House 
action. 

In  the  Senate  the  situation  is  dllTerent.  The  willingness  of  the 
Senate  to  remain  here  Includes  among  its  reasons  the  same  laudable 
purpose  as  the  House,  to  be  present  in  case  emergency  should 
arise  But  the  Senate  has  legislation  to  perform.  There  are  before 
the  Senate  two  measures  which  the  House  has  parsed. 

The  names  of  these  metisures  are  the  Walter-Logan  hill  and  the 
Labor  Act  aniindments.  The  bills  are  here  named  only  to  identify 
them.  Nothing  is  said  at  this  time  about  the  merits  of  the  two 
measures  It  Is  not  necessary  even  to  explain  what  the  measures 
are.  For  the  purpose  of  what  is  here  said,  these  bills  could  be 
called  the  X  bill  and  the  Y  bill. 

Whether  the  Senate  should  vote  for  these  measures  or  against 
them  is  not  the  present  question.  The  present  question  is  solely 
whether  the  Senate  should  take  these  measures  up — take  them  up, 
conduct  the  debate  upon  them  with  reasonable  expedition,  permit 
no  obstruction  that  has  only  the  purp>ose  of  obstruction,  amend 
them  If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  amend  them,  and  finally  act  upon 
the  measures  What  the  final  action  should  be  does  not  matter  at 
this  stage  What  does  matter  Is  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  function.  In  the  light  of 
that  necessity,  the  reasons  for  the  Senate  taking  up  these  measures 
are  imperative 

Both  measures  have  been  In  the  Senate  a  long  time,  substantially 
the  whole  time  since  the  C!ongre8B  began  in  January  1939.  Both 
measures  passed  the  House  months  ago,  the  Walter-Logan  bill  April 
18.  the  LatKir  Act  amendments  June  7.  Passage  by  the  House  was  In 
laoth  cases  by  large  majorities,  the  Walter-Logan  bill  by  282  to  97. 
the  Labor  Act  amendments  by  254  to  134.  These  facts  gave  these 
two  measures  a  standing  which  demands  that  the  Senate  take 
them  up. 

Of  one  bin,  the  Walter-Logan  measrre,  it  Is  said  that  If  it  Is 
passed  the  President  will  veto  It.  That  would  conform  completely 
to  the  American  mechanism  of  government.  If  the  President  vetoes 
it  Congress  can  pass  it  or  not  pass  it  over  the  veto — that  again  Is 
according  to  the  American  system. 

But  that  the  Senate  should  refrain  from  action  merely  because  of 
an  anticipated  or  threatened  veto — ^that  would  not  be  according  to 
the  American  system.  That  would  be  precisely  the  sort  of  deference 
by  the  legislative  branch  to  the  Executive,  which  amounts  to  partial 
abdication  of  the  legislative  function,  compromise  of  its  status,  and 
tends  toward  what  unhappily  has  come  to  pass  in  other  countries. 

That  there  should  be.  within  reasonable  limits,  consultation 
between  Senate  leaders  and  the  President  to  the  end  of  arriving  at 
a  form  of  measure  which  the  President  would  not  feel  called  upon  to 
veto — that.  If  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  would  be  according  to 
the  American  tradition  about  party  govertunent  and  party  leader- 
ship But  if  the  leadership  of  the  party  controlling  the  Senate  goes 
SO  far  In  deference  to  the  Executive  as  to  amount  to  supineness. 

then  the  Senate  leadership  would  be  faithless  to  Its  true  trust,  which 
Is  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  C3k)vemment,  at  a  time  when 
everywhere  In  the  world  parliamentary  government  desperately  needs 
the  devotion  of  all  who  owe  it  loyalty. 

Again,  about  the  Labor  Act  amendments,  it  Is  said  they  are  no 
longer  necessary — that  since  the  House  passed  them  the  condition 
that  caused  them  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  said  that  recent  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Labor  Board  assure  a  conduct  of  the  Board's 
function  BO  improved  that  amendment  of  the  law  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

To  admit  that  would  l>e  to  admit  a  classic  perversion.  It  would 
deny  that  principle  which  says  that  government  mtist  be  by  laws, 
not  by  men.  The  function  of  the  Labor  Board,  as  of  every  Govern- 
ment board  or  official,  should  be  prescribed  by  law.  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  men.  possible  to  be  administered  radically  by  ra<llcal 
men.  couaervatively  by  conservative  men 


Lord  Lothian's  Address  From  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     November     26     (leffislative     day     of     Tuesday, 

November  19),  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  NEW  YORK  SUN  AND  NEWSWEEK 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday. 
November  13  of  this  year,  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Lord  Lothian,  delivered  from  London  a  broad- 
cast to  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  was  heard  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  to  be  a  demand  upon 
the  United  States  for  men  as  well  as  money  and  planes.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  o£9cial  British  news  agency  gave  out  a 
contention  that  what  Lord  Lothian  had  said  was  a  demand 
for  planes  and  ships  and  finance,  without  the  inclusion  of  the 
term  "men."  It  so  happens  that  the  recording  devices  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  also  recorded  the  use  of  the 
term  "men"  in  the  demand  made  by  Lord  Lothian  on  the 
United  States. 

In  the  complete  final  edition  of  the  New  York  Sim  of  Satur- 
day, November  16,  appears  an  accoimt  of  this  singular  episode. 
It  happens  to  be  the  only  edition  of  that  newspaper  in  which 
it  appeared,  and  the  only  New  York  newspaper  in  which  it 
appeared.  For  the  information  of  the  American  people,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  account  may  be  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  together  with  an  extract  from 
Newsweek  of  November  25  dealing  with  the  same  episode. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  putting  In 
the  corrected  speech? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  putting  in  any  speech. 
I  am  putting  in  a  story  from  the  New  York  Sun  recounting 
the  controversy  between  the  British  official  news  agency  as 
to  what  was  the  statement  in  the  broadcast  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  as  to  what  their  recording  devices 
showed  Lord  Lothian  to  have  said. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  saw  the  article  referred  to,  and  I  saw  a 
number  of  explanations  of  how.  in  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  was  entirely  possible  that  a  word  might  have 
been  misunderstood.  Lord  Lothian  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
use  the  word  "men."  but  used  the  word  "financial."  Whether 
he  said  "financial"  or  whether  he  used  the  word  "money," 
which  might  even  more  probably  be  misunderstood  for  "men" 
over  the  radio 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  I  heard  the  broadcast.  I  am  in  no  sense 
whatever  hard  of  hearing:  and  in  my  hearing  the  word  "men" 
does  not  sound  at  all  like  the  word  "financial."  However.  I 
am  not  drawing  any  conclusions.  I  am  simply  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this 
article,  which  sets  out  the  contention. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  what  Lord  Lothian  said. 
I  did  not  hear  his  address  and  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it; 
but  I  did  see  that  he  insisted  that  he  did  not  say  "men, '  but 
that  he  said  either  "financial"  or  "monetary."  I  suppose  we 
are  bound  to  take  his  statement  about  it  in  good  faith.  I 
should  not  think  he  would  have  made  a  statement  that  in- 
cluded the  word  "men,"  even  if  he  wanted  to.  However,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Sun  of  November  16,  IMO) 
BamsH  Amknd  Lothian  Tauc — Cablz  That  Bib  An  Scaur  AnczD 

No    "Men" — Record    Caught    Woao    Hxu — "Britain    Needs    Men, 

Finance,  and  Ships,"  OmciAL  Version 

Considerable  confusion  has  developed  as  to  what  Lord  Lothian. 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  actually  said  In  a  broad- 
cast picked    up    from   England   by   abort   wave    by    the    Columbia 
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Broadcaatlng  System's  listening  station  on  Wednesday.  It  was 
originally  reported  that  the  Ambassador  had  said  that  England 
needs  "planes,  men.  and  ships." 

The  admission  that  men  were  needed  was  startling  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  British  spokesmen  hitherto  had  stated  that  England  had 
all  the  manpower  she  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
that  she  looked  to  America  only  for  the  materials  of  war. 

UCCOROING   HAS   TT    "MEN" 

Although  the  Edlphone  recording  of  Lord  Lothian's  address  seems 
to  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ambassador  said  "planes,  men, 
and  ships."  a  cable  from  London  said  that  his  script  called  for  him 
to  say  "planes,  finance,  and  ships,"  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Sy.«item  announced  today. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  atmospheric  conditions  were  disturbed 
on  the  night  of  November  13.  and  since  the  historical  record  rather 
than  the  imperfect  Edlphone  record  will  show  'men.  finance,  and 
ships,'  we  sent  the  above  correction,"  Columbia's  press  department 
said. 

The  full  Importance  of  Lord  Lothian's  statement  Is  apparent 
when  taken  with  the  context,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  he  actually  said  cannot  be  denied. 

THANKS     AMERICANS     FOR     AU> 

"In  this  battle,"  he  said,  "my  countrymen  are  very  grateful  for 
the  immense  and  growing  help  you  have  given,  especially  for  the 
relief  of  suffering,  for  ambulances,  canteens,  mobile  kitchens, 
clothes,  food,  and  medical  supplies.  They  are  grateful,  too.  for  the 
many  Americans  who  are  over  here  fighting  or  helping  in  other 
ways." 

Then  came  the  passage  In  question:  "But  we  also  need  planes, 
men  |or  finance),  and  ships  if  we  are  to  be  sure  of  defeating  the 
Nazi  threat  to  liberty. 

"The  next  year  of  the  war  may  be  as  dangerous,  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  both  to  us  and  to  you.  than  the  las'.,"  Lord  Lothian 
concluded. 

"Without  adequate  assistance  from  you  in  the  three  spheres  that 
I  have  described,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  victory.  With  such  assist- 
ance, we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Nazi  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind  will  be  decisively  defeated." 


(From  Newsweek  of  November  25.  1940] 
More  disquieting  than  cheering  was  a  special  short-wave  broadcast 
to  the  American  people  from  London  by  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  envoy  himself  had 
left  for  Washington,  leaving  his  message  on  a  recording.  Across  the 
Atlantic  In  New  York  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  also 
"waxed"  Lothian's  words  as  they  came  through.  But  C  B  S. 
monitors  shot  bolt  upright  in  their  chairs  when  their  amazed  ears 
picked  up  the  words:  "We  also  need  planes,  men.  and  ships  if  we 
are  to  be  sure  of  defeating  the  Nazi  threat  to  liberty." 

American  press  services,  apparently  basing  their  London  stories 
on  cCacial  handouts,  used  the  words  "planes,  finance,  and  ships" 
Newsweek  asked  C  B.  S.  for  an  explanation.  C.  B.  S  issued  an 
"explanation."  which  said  in  part:  "There  seemed  little  doubt  from 
our  play-backs  of  the  recording  that  Lothian  said  'planes,  men.  and 
ships. '  However,  a  cable  from  London  says  that  Lord  Lothian's 
script  called  for  him  to  say  'planes,  finance,  and  ships. '  " 

But  had  the  envoy  said  what  his  script  "called  for  him  to  say"? 
Many  an  Isolatloniit-noninterventlonist  group  in  America  was  willing 
to  believe  that  he  had  not.  For  scores  of  such  organizations  oppose 
even  such  aid  as  is  now  being  given  to  Britain.  The  America 
First  Committee,  which  numbers  men  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood, 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  3c  Co.,  chairman;  Henry  Ford,  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer.  and  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  believes  that  "we  must  keep 
all  the  ships  of  our  Navy,  all  the  equipment  of  our  Army,  for 
our  own  defenses — not  sell  or  trade  them  even  to  our  friends." 
America's  Future.  Inc.,  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Congress,  the 
War  Resistors  League,  the  American  Federation  of  Peace,  the  Youth 
Commission  Against  War,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the 
Peace  Section  of  the  American  Friends  (Quaker)  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  World  Peace  Commission  of  the  Methodist  Church.  World 
Peaceways.  and  many  other  groups  heartily  agree  with  the  America 
First  Committee  Here  and  there  individual  crusaders,  like  the 
Revererd  Charles  E  Coughlin  and  Porter  Sargent.  Boston  educator, 
have  added  their  voices  to  the  isolationist  chorus. 


The  Pope's  Prayer  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     November     26     (legislative     day     of     Tuesday. 

November  19).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 


the  New  York  Sun  of  Monday.  November  25.  1940.  entitled 
"The  Pope's  Prayer  for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Sun  of  November  25.  19401 

THE    POPES    PRATER    FOR    PEACE 

More  prayer  than  sermon,  yesterday's  homily  by  Pope  Plus  XTI 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  of  good  will,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  race.  It  uttered  a  cry  as  old  as  Christianity  itself, 
a  cry  of  protest  against  the  brutality  of  enthroned  violence.  Quite 
fittingly  it  was  based  on  the  famous  chapter  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew wherein  Jesus  answered  an  inquiry  from  His  disciples  affect- 
ing His  second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Pontiff  did 
not  quote  the  words  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  yet  its  significance 
must  be  clear  to  those  who  look  abroad  on  a  war-stricken  world: 

'"Wheresoever  the  body  shall  be,  there  shall  the  eagles  also  be 
gathered  together  " 

Every  religious  man.  every  thoughtful  Christian  In  particular, 
must  be  asking  himself  the  question  that  seemed  to  run  all  through 
this  discourse:  How  can  the  Christian  doctrine  of  nonreslstance,  of 
love  for  enemies,  of  universal  peace  be  made  effective  in  these  days 
of  world-wide  slaughter?  The  Pope  says  in  substance  that  the  an- 
swer is  not  with  man  but  with  God:  that  man  can  but  rest  his 
faith  in  the  idea  that  somehow,  in  God's  own  way  and  time.  He 
will  speak  words  that  will  penetrate  and  overcome  hearts,  enlighten 
intellect,  and  a-ssuage  anger. 

Only  those  of  no  faith,  or  of  little  faith,  can  doubt  the  profound 
effect  this  poignant  appeal  may  have  on  the  hearts  of  the  peoples 
of  the  warring  nations.  The  Pope  has  voiced  a  hope  common  to 
countless  millions  of  men.  When  millions  wish  a  thing  heartily 
enough  and  long  enough  and  purposefully  enough,  such  a  thing 
has  a  fashion  in  the  long  run  of  coming  to  pass. 


Hon.  William  Brockman  Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Sevtember  19,  1940 
Mr.  SABATH— 

It  becomes  a  man. 

To  cherish  memory,  where  he  had  delight. 
For  kindness  is  the  natural  birth  of  kindness. 
Whose  soul  records  not  the  great  debt  of  Joy 
Is  stamped  forever  an  ignoble  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  for  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Bankhead  to  be  here  today.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
be  here  honoring  the  memory  of  a  man  who  is  so  worthy  of 
honor.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  read  the  praise  of  the  man 
we  very  much  admired  written  by  others  who  also  admired 
the  friend  we  have  lost  in  death.  But.  precisely,  because  we 
have  lost  a  friend,  there  is  a  sadness  with  the  pleasure.  The 
praise  sounds  in  our  soul  like  sweet  music.  It  is  sad.  but  it 
soothes.  The  praise  tells  us  that  others  have  appicciated  what 
we  have  appreciated:  that  others,  well  quahfied  to  judge 
accurately  of  men  and  things,  have  admired  the  man  who 
was  our  friend  and  appreciate  the  work  he  accomplished. 

Though  we  lament  the  death  of  Mr.  Bankhead.  occurring 
as  it  did  on  September  15.  1940.  whilst  his  years  were  yet  far 
from  the  term  set  for  the  span  of  human  life;  though  sadly 
we  think  of  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  granted, 
say.  15  more  years,  yet  we  may  well  feel  consoled  as  we  con- 
sider how  much  he  did  accomplish;  and  especially  so  when 
we  remember  the  fact  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  emphasize: 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end. 

I  first  met  our  honorable  dead  when  he  became  a  Member 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  During  all  the  years  we  served 
here  our  official  relations  were  intimate  and  plei^sant.  espe- 
cially after  I  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

During  the  more  than  33  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  this  great  legislative  body  I  have  intimately  known 
all  the  Speakers— Cannon.  Clark.  Gillette.  Longworth.  Garner. 
Rainey.  Byrns,  Bankhead.  Rayburn— a  galaxy  of  jeweled 
stars:  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Bir.k- 
head  was  the  equal  of  the  best  in  every  way.  He  may  b?.  I 
feel,  favorably  compared  with  all  the  Speakers  of  this  honor- 
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able  body  from  Muhlenberg,  including  Henry  Clay.  James  K. 
Polk.  Schuyler  Colfax.  James  Q.  Blaine.  Samuel  J.  Randall. 
John  G.  Carlisle.  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Joseph  G.  Cannon.  Champ 
Clark,  Henry  T.  Rainey — to  the  present  distinguished  Speaker. 

When  Mr.  Garner  left  us  to  become  Vice  President  in  March 
1933.  and  the  selection  of  another  Speaker  was  being  con- 
sidered. I  urged  Mr.  Bankhead  to  support  Illinois'  candidate. 
Mr.  Rainey.  pointing  out  that  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Rainey 
he.  Mr.  Bankhiad.  would  be  placed  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  bt^come  majority  leader;  but  this  good  man,  having 
committed  himself  to  the  candidacy  of  his  long-time  friend 
and  fellow  Alabaman.  Mr.  McDuffie.  for  the  Speakership, 
would  not  renege  or  beg  to  be  relieved  of  his  espousal  of  Mr. 
McDuffles  cause,  even  when  it  appeared  likely  that  his  friend's 
candidacy  was  doomed  to  failure. 

That  is  a  good  indication  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  our 
departed  friend.  He  did  not  change  his  mind  to  suit  men  and 
circumstances.  He  relied  upwn  the  reward  given  to  men  who 
do  not  flinch  before  the  cries  of  the  multitude  and  who  do  not 
seek  their  political  fortime  in  the  success  of  the  moment.  He 
walked  straight  m  what  he  thought  was  the  right  path  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  and  a  truly  responsible  legislator.  His  was  a 
high  standard  cf  probity,  political  honesty,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  political  corruption.  Surely  such  a  memory  will  be  fervently 
cherished  as  long  as  intellectual  excellence,  purity,  and 
singleness  of  heart  are  revered  among  mankind. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  former  very  useful^ember  of 
the  House.  Judge  Heartsill  Ragon.  also  died  on  September  15. 
1940.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Judge  Ragon  on  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  a  long  time  when  that  com- 
mittee was  very  active. 

One  who  attempts  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bankhead  here  must  at 
once  sense  that  he  is,  in  view  of  Mr.  Bankhzad's  far-ranging 
fame,  indulging  in  tautology.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  add.  for  Mr.  Bakkhkad's  contemporaries, 
any  information  concerning,  or  bestow  higher  praise  upon, 
the  life  and  public  service  of  this  many-sided,  beloved  man. 
It  remains  for  us  only  to  cherish  the  example  of  his  beautiful 

life,  and  to  pray  that,  speedily  purged  from  all  dross  of 
earthly  stain,  he  may  soon  rejoice  in  the  beatific  vision  of 
eternal  life. 

As  a  man  our  subject  was  endowed  with  that  gift  which 
renders  all  mental  garniture  effective — the  gift  of  patient 
work.  He  comprehended  the  scope  of  every  undertaking,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  carry  it  on  to  a  legitimate  end,  despite 
any  of  the  adverse  circumstances  svurounding  him.  Milton 
characterized  this  quality  of  mind  as  the  highest  philosophy: 

To  know 

That  which  before  tis  lies  In  daUy  life 

Is  the  prime  vi'lsdom. 

The  fixedness  of  principle  and  of  purpose,  forming  the 
substratum  upon  which  was  reared  the  edifice  of  Mr.  Bank- 
he.ad's  character,  must  have  been  deeply  grounded  in  the  soil 
of  early  years. 

No  storm,  however  angry,  no  temptation,  however  seductive, 

could  ever  successfully  assail  the  intellectual  structure  built 

upon  such  a  foundation.     Indeed  the  ideal  of  youth  must 

have  passed  into  the  ideal  of  manhood  without  any  apparent 

change.    It  was  the  fruition  of — 

That  awful  Independence  on  tomorrow. 
Whose  yesteTda3rs  look  backwards  with  a  smile. 

Although  his  nature  was  essentially  Intellectual,  he  escaped 
the  chief  fault,  the  outcome  in  many  lives,  in  which  the  purely 
intellectual  predominates.  The  key  to  this  fact  is  found  in 
the  truth  wiiich  he  recognized,  that  the  intellect  of  man  is  a 
share  in  the  uncreated  intellect  of  God.  Purified  by  faith,  it 
became  in  him  a  tower  of  strength  as  a  good  man.  an  emi- 
nently successful  legislator,  and  an  unselfish  patriot. 

It  pained  him  to  think  ill  of  anybody,  and  this  virtue  of 

looking  at  the  best  in  men  assumed  sometimes  almost  the 
gravity  of  a  fault,  but.  as  the  poet  says — 

And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven. 

Sirs,  he  had  his  loyalty  to  those  who  were  his  friends  and 

allies.  Unto  neither  of  these  was  there  a  surrender  or  com- 
promise.   Born  to  the  briar  aad  not  to  the  purple,  be  was 


proof  to  young  Americans  of  the  land  that  struggling  young 
manhood  may  upon  merit  rise  to  reward  and  renown.  The 
apostrophe  of  the  eminent  orator  who  has  just  closed  in  a 
fitting  quotation  from  Tennyson  upon  one  who  "breaks  his 
birth's  invidious  bar "  and  has  risen  above  the  barriers  that 
barricaded  his  progress  was  eminently  descriptive  of  our 
deceased  friend,  to  his  honor. 

With  a  kindly  heart  and  a  sympathy  so  comprehensive,  he 
gained  and  retained  the  friendship  of  men  of  all  creeds  and 
ail  parties.  He  filled  up  to  the  fullest  measure  the  last  of  the 
three  golden  postulates  attributed  to  St.  Augustine — in 
omnibus  caritas — and  it  is  on  this  side  of  his  character,  the 
efflorescence,  so  to  speak,  of  his  high  worth  as  a  man  that 
his  friends  now  delight  to  dwell  in  recalling  memories  and 
scenes  forever  associated  with  his  name. 

Mr.  Bakkheao  was  predestined  to  politics.  His  father  and 
brother  were  both  United  States  Senators,  and  he  himself 
started  a  political  career  long  before  the  New  Deal  was  ever 
thought  of;  but  it  was  as  a  thick-and-thin  supporter  of  the 
current  administration's  policies  that  he  attained  national 
prominence.  Whatever  misgivings  he  had  were  rarely  regis- 
tered in  a  vote,  and  his  skillfiil  conciliation  eased  the  way 
of  most  of  the  controversial  legislation  of  recent  years. 

Born  on  a  plantation  in  the  cypress  swamplands,  at  Moscow. 
Lamar  County,  Ala..  April  12,  1874,  in  the  long  shadow  cast 
by  the  War  between  the  States.  William  Brockman  Bankhead 
developed  into  a  curious  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
a  courtly  southern  gentleman  and  the  astute  realistic  scenter 
of  fresh  p>olitical  winds.  His  background  and  traditions 
were  those  of  the  southern  aristocracy.  A  brief  excursion 
toward  the  footlights  was  vetoed  by  his  mother,  but  his  boyish 
ambition  was  vicariously  realized  in  later  years  through  the 
successful  stage  career  of  his  daughter.  His  training  in 
politics,  curious  enough,  was  that  of  Tammany  Hall.  As  a 
yoimg  lawyer  he  entered  the  Wigwam.  Soon  tiring  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bankhead  returned  to  Alabama 
to  begin  his  long  climb  to  Congress,  arriving,  as  I  have  said, 
in  1917.  He  made  it  his  fiist  job  to  learn  the  rules  and  he 
became  chaiiman  of  that  important  committee.  He  was  a 
New  Dealer  by  adoption,  but  as  floor  leader  and  Speaker  he 
attached  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  administration's 
causes  and  seldom  faltered  except  when  southern  interests 
were  very  vitally  concerned. 

Mr.  Bankheads  own  tendency  was  to  skirt  around  opposi- 
tion and  melt  it  in  friendly  contacts.  His  later  record  was 
that  of  an  advanced  reformer,  but  his  methods  were  those 
of  the  conservative  tactician.  His  friends  felt  that  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  entitled  him  to  the  Vice  Presidency, 
but  if  his  329  votes  in  the  recent  Democratic  Convention 
seemed  to  place  him  in  opposition  to  the  President's  wishes 
it  was  only  a  momentary  aberration.  Had  he  lived  through 
the  campaign,  he  would  have  proved  himself  as  stanch  an 
administration  man  as  ever.  Party  conformity  was  part  of 
his  nature.  His  talents  placed  him  high  among  the  party 
leaders,  and  at  the  end  of  his  busy  and  useful  life  he 
retained  the  compassion  of  his  friends,  the  respect  of  hts 
opponents,  and  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Bankhead  was  a  popular  and  eEBcient  Speaker,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  he  came  to  that  post  by 
the  traditional  hard  path.  He  had  been  a  public  servant  in 
various  capacities  for  40  years  and  had  served  in  the  House 
since  1917.  when  one  of  his  first  experiences  was  hearing 
Woodrow  Wilson  deliver  his  message  to  the  Congress  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Centra!  Powers. 

In  1933  he  had  advanced  suflQciently  in  the  hierarchy  of 
southern  Democrats  who  succeed  to  committee  chairmanship 
by  their  long  seniority,  when  the  Democrats  are  in  command 
of  the  House,  to  be  elected  chairman  of  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  the  death  of  Representative  Pou.  From 
that  point  forward  his  rise  was  rapid. 

The  Democrats,  when  they  retained  control  of  the  House 
following  the  election  of  1932.  elected  Mr.  Rainey  as  Speaker, 
and  Mr.  Rainey's  former  post  as  majority  leader  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Byrns,  who  became  Speaker  on  Mr.  Rainey's  death  in 
1934. 

These  developments  brought  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Bakk- 
head  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
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the  post  of  majority  leader  to  succeed  Mr.  Bjo-ns,  whom  he 
followed  as  Speaker.  However,  Mr.  Bankhead's  first  service 
as  floor  leader  was  rendered  in  absentia.  He  was  sworn  in 
a.«  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  on  January  26. 
1935.  while  a  patient  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  This  was  the 
first  serious  manifestation  of  the  heart  weakness  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered. 

The  doctors  would  net  permit  him  to  take  up  his  duties  dur- 
ing that  session  of  the  Congress,  and  the  leadership  was  exer- 
cised by  others.  Mr.  Bankhead's  health  mended,  however. 
and  he  took  the  floor  leadership  in  1936.  Speaker  Byrns  died 
on  June  4.  1936,  before  that  session  of  the  Congress  had  ad- 
journed, and  Mr.  Bankhead  was  elected  to  replace  him.  The 
House  reelected  him  in  1937  and  again  in  1939. 

As  a  man.  Mr.  Bankhead  commanded  not  only  respect  but 
love.  As  a  man.  it  was  not  his  mind  that  appealed  most  to 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  circle  of  his 
personal  friends  but  it  was  the  purity,  the  sincerity  of  his 
sympathetic  love.  In  these  days,  when  we  all  must  feel  that 
the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  is  unhappily  being  realized  and  that 
men  are  largely  without  affection,  it  is  wonderful  to  study 
in  his  useful  life  the  power  of  true  human  love  and  of  divine 
sympathy  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  Whatever 
his  gifts,  the  casual  observer  would  not  discern  them.  It  was 
only  in  the  sweet  communion  of  souls  that  one  who  spoke 
with  him  felt  the  sweetness  of  his  character,  the  broadness 
of  his  sympathy,  and  the  sturdiness  of  the  faith  that  gave 
him  true  charity. 

Our  great  deceased  was  true  to  every  instinct  of  liberty; 
true  to  the  whole  trust  that  it  reposed  in  him;  vigilant  of  the 
Constitution;  careful  of  the  laws;  wise  for  liberty,  in  that  he 
himself  through  his  life  had  known  what  it  was  to  suffer 
from  the  stings  of  slavery,  and  to  prize  liberty  from  bitter 
personal  experiences. 

He  lent  to  the  fervid  eloquence  of  this  honorable  body  the 
assistance  of  his  vast  erudition,  his  powerful  dialectics,  his 
most  ingenious  argumentation.  He  has  left  a  very  worthy 
record,  which  is  his  best  panegyric,  studded  with  complete 
consistency  in  an  era  that  exacted  the  best  of  brain  and  heart. 

Such  teaching  and  influence  have  not  been  ineffective,  but 
death  has  made  them  more  solemnly  impressive  and  has 
added  a  kind  of  consecration  to  the  lofty  example  which  we 
have  too  listlessly  seen  builded  in  our  midst.  If  we  may 
hope  that  these  teachings  and  examples  of  our  honorable 
deceased  have  been  endued  by  death  with  new  potency,  as 
forces  creating  better  and  purer  citizenship,  and  with  graver 
Import  as  instrumentalities  in  the  creation,  stimulation,  and 
harmonization  of  patriotic  ideals,  and  if  we  may  hope  that 
our  countrymen  will  with  sincerity  heed  the  way  of  duty 
they  point  out,  we  may  not  only  be  doubly  assured  that  our 
dead  is  not  lost  to  us,  but  may  confidently  renew  our  faith 
In  the  American  people  as  custodians  of  their  scheme  of  free 
government. 

I  have  spoken  too  much,  because  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  our  encomiums  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  that  select  few  who,  in  the  words  of  Keats, 

Tower  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  congregated  world. 


War  Hawks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 

her  18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D   HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission  granted 
me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  vne  of  a  series  of 
articJes  prepared  by  me  entitled  "War  Hawks." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rKi\T:RsrrT  war  hawks 

Two  of  the  outstanding  "war  hawks"  in  the  United  States  are 
presidents  of  two  ot  our  largest  institutions.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  James  Bryan  Conant.  of  Harvard 
University. 

There  are  many  others  of  this  group  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States.  The  William  Allen  White  committee 
list  .«hows  a  "whole  flock  of  these  birds  '  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  White  war  committee  are  not  as  vicious  as  others.  Seme  hope 
that  we  can  get  half  way  in  the  war  without  taking  the  final  step. 

Theje  "haw!;s  '  have  become  "soldiers  of  the  king  "  They  have 
become  native  American  troops  for  the  duration  of  the  war 

In  a  previous  statement  I  outlined  the  propaganda  work  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  these  words: 

"GETTING   THE   PROFESSORS 

"  'Enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war.' 

"That  was  the  view  of  the  English  prf;paganda  directors  durln?  the 
last  World  War  of  certain  American  college  and  university  profes.sors 
and  prej^idents.  They  admitted  that  they  had  to  get  them  in  the 
■proper  frame  of  mind  '  This  was  done  by  personal  contact  with 
English  scholars,  lecturers,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  'the  printed 
word  '  Books,  pamphlets,  and  all  types  of  literature  were  sent  to 
these  individuals  to  show  them  the  English  side.  Once  the.=se  per- 
sons were  won  over,  they  became  the  most  active  and  most  zealous 
propagandists  for  the  cause. 

"Th?  Allies  were  so  successful  In  this  drive  that  they  crowed  about 
their  victory  in  the  schools. 

"Aeain.  in  1939  and  1940.  the  college  and  university  professors  and 
presidonts  are  being  won  over  for  English  propaganda  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  war.  They  have  become  so  active  that  their  interven- 
tion viewpoint  met  student  reaction.  But  the  work  of  these 
Individuals  wa.-;  not  alone  worth  while  to  the  viewpoint  of  students, 
but  particularly  fcr  their  quoting  purpose  in  newspapers  and  their 
ability  of  writing  books  and  pamphlets. 

"For  Instance,  when  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  wanted  a  book  they  easily  got  volunteers  in  the  collegiate 
circle  to  aid  in  the  writing  of  that  bock  In  this  way  both  the 
inspired  propaganda  group  and  the  profes.sors  were  supposed  to  gain. 
Many  presidents  of  schola.stic  institutions  have  been  used  as  "window 
dressing'  for  this  committee,  a  known  intervention  outfit  Such 
names  as  Butler,  of  Columbia:  Seymour,  of  Yale;  Conant.  of  Harvard; 
KinRdon.  of  New  York  University,  are  found 

"The  reasons  for  activity  on  the  part  of  professors  and  presidents 
are  numerous.  Some  have  actually  owed  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain  Some  have  desired  to  get  in  with  the  financial 
circles,  whom  they  felt  wotiid  be  interested  in  intervention  and  some 
of  whom  they  knew  to  be  active  on  their  college  boards  and  active 
In  their  contributions  to  the  school. 

"LORD    LOTHIAN    AND  COLLEGES 

"Lord  Lothian,  the  Eriti.^h  Ambassador,  had  made  many  contacts 
with  these  profes,sors  and  pre.«idents.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust  and  had  made  approximately  15  trips  to  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  his  work  with  the  Rhodes  money.  He  knew 
President  Frank  Aydelotte.  of  Swarthmore.  for  Instance.  Aydelotte 
Is  on  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  He 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar,  being  in  Oxford  many  years  ago.  In  1918  he 
was  named  American  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  trustees.  Four  years 
later  he  was  named  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  contacts  Lord  Lothian  had  in  this  country 
with  the  important  intelligentsia.  Editors  of  important  papers 
were  Rhodes  .scholars.  For  instance,  when  one  of  them  had  written 
a  strong  editorial  for  more  active  interest  in  the  war.  the  Round 
Table,  founded  by  Lothian  in  London,  spoke  of  hU  being  a  Rhodes 
scholar. 

"Records  show  in  the  last  war  that  many  college  professors  were 
calling  for  war  long  before  our  entrance.  Again  the  .same  drive 
is  being  made  Thirty  individuals,  including  many  professors,  have 
already  called  for  our  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 

"They  want  to  "educate  the  educators'  for  cur  Involvement 

"But  let  us  look  at  the  activities  in  1914-17: 

"  'BEGIN   WITH   PROFESSORS* 
"Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  did  the  propaganda  work  for  the  English 
Government  preceding  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
World  War,  said: 

"  We  had  reports  from  Important  Americans  constantly  and 
established  as.sociation  by  personal  correspondence  with  influential 
and  eminent  people  of  every  profession  in  the  United  States  be- 
ginning with  university  and  college  presidents,  professors  '  and 
scientific  msn,  and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  pcpula- 
tion.'  *^  '^ 

"John  Ma.sefleld  said  at  that  time: 

••  "A  big  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  alone 
With  public  mark  of  thanks  to  Yale  or  Harvard  for  their  .=ons  who 
have  ser%ed  the  Allies  might  be  of  great  value'  (the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  belief  in  the  identity  of  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States). 

"James  Duane  Sqtiires.  in  his  informative  book  British  Propa- 
ganda at  Home  and  in  the  United  States    says- 

" 'According  to  David  Uoyd  George,  almost  the  first  thine  that 
Parker  did  after  assuming  his  new  duties  was  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  American  press  opinion  on  the  war.  following  that  with 
an  equally  thorough  investigation  into  American  opinion  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  From  other  sources  we  know  that  on  the 
basis  of  these  investigations  and  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  Who's  Who  a  mailing  list  was  prepared.  It  was  this  mailing  list 
containing  thou&;ir>ds  of  names  which  was  the  b.isis  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Wellington  House  propaganda  In  the  United  Suites.  The 
list  was  complete  about  the  middle  of  December  1914,  and  mailing 
operations  began  immediately. 

"  To  the  pxrsons  cjii  this  mailing  list,  and  to  others  whose  names 
were  subbcquently  added,  there  was  sent  the  propaganda  literature 
which  the  men  In  Wellington  House  believed  would  be  most  useful 
Sometimes  the  books  and  pamphlets  had  enclosed  with  them  suave 
and  skillfully  phrased  letters.  The  enclosure  cards  which  came  with 
the  books  earned  only  Sir  Gilbert's  name  and  address,  never  any 
mention  of  Wellington  House.  The  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
kindly,  friendly  Englishman,  who  more  or  less  was  doing  only  his 
simple  duty  by  his  many  American  friends  in  sending  them  this 
literatvire  and  inviting  their  obsaraticns  on  it  or  on  the  war  in 
general.  Sometimes,  to  vary  the  thing,  the  tnclopure  cards  appar- 
ently came  from  the  authors  of  the  books  and  pamphlets,  especially 
when  the  authors  were  well-known  men  like  J.  W.  Hcadlam,  Vis- 
count Bryce.  or  John  Buchan.  But  this  was  generally  a  ruse  de 
guerre  They  usually  came  from  the  same  place — Wellington 
House." 

PROPAGANDA  Df  THE  SCHOOLS 

"Prof.  H.  C.  Peterson,  who  did  a  real  job  of  research  In  his  excel- 
lent book  Propaganda  for  War,  writes: 

"  •Starling  as  early  as  August  1914.  prominent  men  of  America 
hastened  to  Join  a  cause  that  was  Intellectually  fashionable  In- 
dustrialists and  financiers,  one  by  one.  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
belligerents  with  whom  they  were  doing  so  much  profitable  busi- 
ness. Preceding  them  came  the  imposing  array  of  American  society 
women  They  swung  into  action  with  great  gusto — at  long  last 
finding  a  cause  worthy  of  their  talents  Politicians,  with  the 
Instinct  of  the  chameleon,  caught  and  reflected  the  popular  shades 
of  opinion.  C<jllege  professors  and  school  teachers  repeated  with 
a  great  show  of  wisdom  the  argtunents  which  had  originated  in 
Welllngt<  n  House  or  In  la  malson  de  la  presse.  Close  behind  the 
educators  came  the  minl.sters,  and  before  long  the  American  clergy 
was  preaching  a  holy  war,  enlisting  God  and  the  Bible  in  the  cause 
which  iiewspaperK  told  them  was  righteous  Just  as  strange  as  the 
enlistment  of  the  clergy  was  the  enlistment  of  lit)erals  throughout 
the  country  Usually  such  Individuals  spend  most  of  their  time 
talking  about  the  value  of  peace.  When  it  came  down  to  hard 
realities  a  large  number  of  these  people  was  found  on  the  popular 
side  assisting  In  establishing  a  climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  war. 

"  'By  February  1916  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  able  to  report  that  the 
articulate  people  throughout  the  United  States  had  Joined  the 
Allies.  The  success  of  the  British  propagandists  corroborates  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  fl?ld  of  propaganda.  The 
only   restrictions  are  on   the  manner  of  approach.     The  wealthy 

can  be  persuaded  to  stippcrt  a  cause  by  getting  them  to  invest 
their  money  in  it:  educators  can  be  controlled  simply  through  con- 
trolling their  reading  matter;  liberals  and  preachers  are  the  easiest 
of  all  to  enlist  by  Uie  mere  introduction  of  an  Idealistic  flavor  to  the 
propaganda. 

"  'COT    IN    TOUCH    WITH    THE    T'NrVERSrnES' 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  in  Scptemtier  1914  that  he  was  sending 
over  J  M.  Bairle  and  A.  E.  W.  Mason  'to  meet  people,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  universities,  and  explain  the  British  case 
as  regards  this  war  and  our  view  of  the   issues  involved.' 

"It  win  be  recalled  that  Masaryk  came  to  this  country  in  1916. 
and  the  British  report  as  to  his  work  states  that  he  'got  in  touch 
With  the  universities,  particularly  with  hl.storlans  and  economists.' 

"The  central  committee  of  National  Patriotic  Organizations  kept 
up  the  drive  for  the  profe«!Sors.  reporting  that  "practically  every 
professor  of  every  faculty  has  received  •  •  •  private  packets 
cf  literature  in  his  own  language." 

"It  had  its  effect  Yet  Senators  who  voted  for  war  have  tried  to 
say  that  propaganda  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  entrance  in  that 
conflict. 

"Many  of  us  get  letters  about  giving  aid  Here  Is  a  letter  that 
may  be  of  interest: 

"  'We  owe  to  the  Allies  whatever  moral  support  and  financial 
assistance  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  give.  •  •  •  i^et 
us  enthusiastically  approve  supplying  the  enemies  of  Germany  with 
financial  aid  and  munitions  of  war  and  resist  with  all  our  moral 
strength  those  who  would  place  an  embargo  on  munitions.' 

"But  that  is  not  a  letter  received  in  1939  or  1940.  That  is  a  letter 
written  by  Joslah  Royce,  a  professor  of  Harvard  University,  on 
January  30.  1916 

"The  same  call  is  heard  today,  except  In  different  voices." 

NICHOLAS   IfXTSKAT   BtTTLES 

In  the  CoNCRKssioNAL  Record  one  will  And  my  discussion  of  the 
pro-English  background  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  He  Is  the 
outstanding  spokeMnan  for  the  English  cause  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  It  will  be  noted  that  he  was  cited  for  his  pro-British 
propaganda  in  an  investigation  of  history  textbooks  in  New  York. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  have  in  their  membership  some  of  the 
well-known  war-hawk  group,  such  as  English-born  William  T.  Man- 
ning and  Fredric  Coudert.  adviser  of  the  English  Government  In  the 
United  States  preceding  and  during  the  last  World  War,  in  which  we 
were  a  participant  Both  cf  these  men  had  a  very  active  part  in 
that  drive  to  Involve  the  United  States  25  years  ago. 

The  story  of  the  financial  holdings  of  some  of  the  tnostees  Is  very 
definitely  linked  w.th  war  trade  and  interest  in  the  continuation  of 
the  war  traffic.     But  this  is  a  story  in  itself  that  I  shall  cover  at  a 


later  date.     But  in  passing,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  backgrcmnd  of 

the  trustees  and  overseers  of  some  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions would  answer  mrsiiiy  questions  as  to  why  some  of  the  college 
officials  have  taken  a  position  to  get  otir  country  involved  in 
the  war. 

JAMKS     BBTAN     CONANT 

For  instance,  the  Morgan  interest  is  very  powei-ful  with  President 
Conant.  ctf  Harvard.  He  is  one  of  their  war  spokesmen  and  can  be 
counted  to  deliver  a  radio  address  for  their  war  rutlook  at  any  time. 
It  sounds  better  to  have  the  president  of  Harvard  make  a  statement 
for  war  than  to  have  it  made  by  J  P.  Morgan. 
\  After  specifically  citing  Conant.  the  Harvard  University  Crimson 
I   said: 

"It  is  especially  disquieting  that  leaders  of  youth,  the  college 
presidents,  should  have  spoken  so  soon  and  so  openly  the  words 
thi\t  may  send  to  destruction  the  lives  of  their  charge.  They  are 
earning  an  unenviable  place  in  the  road  gang  that  is  trying  to  build 
for  the  United  States  a  superhighway  straight  to  Armageddon." 

They  also  called  Conants  statement  "a  copious  stream  of  propa- 
ganda coming  by  the  back  door." 

Conant  and  Butler  arc  both  trtisteea  of  the  Carnegie  Fourwlatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  With  them  on  the  l>oard 
are  seven  members  of  the  William  Allen  White  Committee.  Horace 
Coon  speaks  of  the  Carnegie  fund  as  "an  endowment  for  war"  and 
discusses  it  at  length  in  his  book.  Money  to  Burn.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  Thomas  W.  Lament,  partner  in  the  tiira  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  is  also  a  trustee.  The  record  of  Lamont's  activities  to 
get  us  In  the  war  before  1917  and  his  activity  to  get  us  In  this  one 
are  too  well  known  to  relate.  The  Morgan  firm  naade  millions  out 
cf  the  last  war  and  they  are  maicing  millions  out  of  their  increased 
war  profits  In  this  one.     Lament  Is  an  adviser  of  Conant. 

It  Is  also  an  Interesting  story  to  check  the  holdings  of  both 
Columbia  and  Harvard  They  have  much  money.  In  the  millions, 
invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  are  directly  related  to  the  war 
trade  and  their  value  increases  as  the  production  for  war  material 
increases.  Foreign  holdings  are  also  noted  but  that  Is  too  much  of 
a  story  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

Porter  Sargent  in  his  book,  What  Makes  Lives,  has  this  inter- 
esting observation: 

"What  does  it  matter  If  the  universities  are  hotbeds  of  war? 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  population  goes  to  the  universities. 
But  our  lower  schools  follow  their  lead,  our  teachers  are  trained 
by  their  cloistered  professors.     Bo  it  does  matter. 

"The  universities  are  good  propagandlstjs  in  their  own  light. 
They  promote  tliemselves  as  searchers  of  the  truth  and  preservers 
ol  the  truth — handing  down  the  wi.sdom  of  the  ages,  they  tell  us. 
Actually  they  are  preservers  of  privilege  and  the  past,  time  binders, 
not  time  annihilators. 

"How  does  this  come  about?  Our  college  presidents,  carefiUly 
selected  after  observation  as  safe  men.  are  then  further  conditioned. 
For  funds  they  look  to  the  financiers  who  guard  the  great  reservoirs 
of  accumulated  capital  University  presidents  and  other  college 
officials  sit  on  the  boards  of  these  foundations  with  the  big  men  of 
finance,  with  agents  of  the  British  Empire  Tliey  become  Infected, 
conditioned,  immunized,  and  Intlnnidated.  They  have  to  protect 
and  keep  open  the  sources  of  Income,  lest  deficits  declare  them  fail- 
ures. This  year  their  subservience  is  the  same  as  22  years  ago;  they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  and  w.aste  the  human  resources  of  the  country 
to  preserve  the  present  status  in  world  dominion  This  attitude  is 
absorbed  by  the  faculty,  who  look  forward  to  receiving  pensions  and 
who  must  find  favor  with  the  administration  " 

The  record  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  do  not  show  the 
interest  of  either  Drs  Butler  or  Conant  in  the  rights  of  small 
nations  or  in  their  now  much  proclaimed  interest  in  democracy, 
except  when  the  interest  of  the  English  Empire  was  at  stake.  Where 
have  they  spoken  out  for  the  Iribh  in  their  fight  for  liberty?  Whea 
have  they  condemned  the  atrocities  of  England  in  India? 

Once  the  stand  of  Great  Britain  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  predict 
where  Conant  and  Butler  will  be. 

They  hold  their  positions  through  the  actions  of  many  who  have 
an  interest  in  war  profits.  They  sjjeak  the  voice  of  those  men. 
They  are  the  spokesmen  for  those  who  dare  not  sp>eak  out  loud  in 
tills  drive  to  force  tlie  United  States  in  war. 


Even  if  the  Roof  Falls 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  28,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PIQUA   (OHIO)   DAILY  CAU. 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  written 
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by  C.  Prank  Ridenour,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Piqua 
Daily  Call,  of  Piqua.  Ohio: 

EVnf    ir    THK    SOOT    FALLS 

Even  If  the  roof  falls  Congress  Is  going  to  stay  on  the  Job.  In 
this  determination  the  Congress  will  have  the  full  backing  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  such  action  probably  pleases  nearly  everyone 
except  the  New  Deal  administration  leaders  who  have  been  anxious 
to  get  Congress  out  of  Washington  so  they  would  be  more  free 
to  develop  their  policies.  These  administration  leaders  have  been 
clamoring  for  adjournment  of  Congress  for  several  months.  Re- 
cently they  trotted  out  a  new  excuse — the  roof  over  the  heads  of 
the  Representatives  and  also  the  roof  over  the  Senate  Chamber 
were  declared  unsafe  and  about  ready  to  fall  in.  It  was  said  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  and 
Congress  shotild  adjourn  at  once  so  these  two  roofs  might  be 
repaired. 

Members  of  Congress  aoparently  were  not  frightened  and  so 
handed  administration  leaders  a  defeat  on  their  first  test  of 
•tren(;th  since  the  election. 

It  lA  not  hkely  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  adjourn 
Congrcfji  during  the  war  crlwes.  And  while  they  are  watting 
•round  members  of  CongreM  may  decide  to  act  upon  one  or  two 
p<-ndtnK  bills,  which  are  unpopular  in  New  Deal  quarters,  and 
would  automatically  be  killed  if  Congress  adjourned. 

Yes:  Congrrasmen  would  rather  ruk  having  the  roof  fall  in  on 
them  than  rUk  the  dUpleajmre  of  their  constltuenU  if  they  pulled 
up  stakes  and  went  home. 


Cong^ress  Should  Fix  the  Thanksg:iving  Day  Date 
for  the  Nation  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Has  the  Power  To  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novembsr  28,  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  Thursday  In 
November,  and  16  States  of  the  Union,  in  keeping  with  long- 
established  custom,  are  celebrating  Thanksgiving  Day.  Last 
Thursday,  November  21,  32  States,  pursuant  to  Presidential 
proclamation,  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day. 

To  celebrate  this  occasion  on  the  last  Thursday  in  November 
is  not  only  a  tradition,  but  it  has  become  a  fixed  custom  ap- 
proaching a  principle  in  the  United  States.  Those  initiating 
the  custom  set  aside  a  day  on  which  to  give  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  them.  It  was 
intended  to  be  Nation-wide.  In  fixing  the  date  they  gave  no 
consideration  to  the  commercial  aspects.  They  were  thinking 
of  higher  things.  Down  through  the  years  the  day  has  been 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  land  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing. True,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  last  Thursday 
in  November.  Nevertheless,  that  day  has  been  associated 
with  our  national  thanksgiving  so  long  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  American  people  to  change  the  date,  even  though 
mercenary  consideration  might  in  some  instances  make  such 
a  change  profitable  financially. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  doing  too  much  streamlining 
In  these  latter  days.  Too  much  change  without  justification. 
In  16  States  in  the  Union,  today  is  a  legal  holiday,  except  for 
Federal  activity.  Banks  are  closed,  factories  are  not  operat- 
ing, church  services  are  held,  and  typical  American  families 
are  meeting  In  reunion  and  thanks.  Nevertheless,  the  post 
offices  are  operating.  A  week  ago  today  the  same  things  hap- 
pened in  32  States;  the  post  offices,  however,  were  closed. 
This  caused  and  is  causing  much  annoyance  and  difficulty. 
This  confusion  Is  apparent  right  here  In  the  Congress.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrange  the  work  of  Congress  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers  and  their  staffs  may  all  observe  the  same  Thanksgiving 
Day  with  their  families  in  the  States.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  all  this. 


The  President  has  the  right,  under  existing  law.  by  proc- 
lamation to  fix  such  date  for  national  Thanksgiving  as  to 
him  seems  expedient.  This  proclamation  controls  all  Fed- 
eral activities  but.  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  respected 
by  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  would  seem  that  the  Congress 
should  take  some  action  looking  toward  the  fixing  of  a  defi- 
nite date  as  national  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  hope  that  the 
next  Congress  will  give  consideration  to  this  matter.  If  the 
majority  of  the  people's  Representatives,  coming  from  the  sev- 
eral States,  select  a  particular  day,  so  that  the  date  cannot 
arbitrarily  be  changed  in  the  discretion  of  any  one  individual, 
that  legislation  would  certainly  be  wholesome.  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  proper  legislation  will  be  presented  to  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  looking  to  this  end. 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  recently  from  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent,  asking  for  Information  as  to  na- 
tional legal  holiday!!.  I  asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress,  to  give  me  this  Information.  There- 
fore, pursuant  to  the  permission  given  to  me  to  extend  these 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  herdn  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  which  I  am  sure 
Is  authentic  and  will,  I  believe,  be  useful  In  the  flies  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.    The  memorandum  Is  as  fellows; 

NATIONAL  IXCAL  HOLIOATS 

The  so-called  national  holidays  are  not  strictly  national  In  the 
sense  of  being  effectively  established  by  act  of  Congress  binding 
on  the  country  as  a  whole.  Legal  holidays  In  each  S'.ate  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  of  that  State:  the  only  InsUnce  where 
Congress  has  purported  to  declare  a  national  holiday  throughout 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  the  act  of  March  2.  1889  (25  Stat. 
980.  sec  4),  which  used  the  expression  with  reference  to  April  30, 
1889.  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

However.  Congress  can  legislate  effectively  regarding  holidays  for 
the  District  of  Columbia:  it  can  also  regulate  governmental  activi- 
ties and  prescribe  rules  for  Federal  employees  at  large. 

It  has  thus  established  holidays  effective  for  purposes  within 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  as  follows: 

The  Fourth  of  July  and  Sundays  were  excepted  from  a  provision 
of  law  which  required  customs  inspectors  to  attend  to  the  delivery 
of  cargo  each  day.  (Act  of  Mar  2.  1899,  1  Stat  667  This  provision 
was  incorporated  in  sec.  2877  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  Sept.  21.  1922.  42  Stat.  939  ) 

The  President  was  requested  to  "recommend  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  -  in  a 
resolution  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  (3  Stat  250 
No.  XIII). 

New  Year's  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July.  Christmas  Day.  February  22 
and  "any  day  appointed  cr  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving"  were  declared 
to  be  holidays  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  be  treated  as 
Sunday  in  the  matter  of  payments  on  bank  checks  or  other  negoti- 
able  or  commercial  pap,>r.  (Act  of  June  23.  1870,  16  Stat  168  ch  167 
as  amended  by  act  of  Jan.  31.  1879.  20  Stat.  277,  ch  38  These  pro- 
visions were  superseded  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  of  1901  ) 

January  1.  February  22.  July  4.  December  25.  and  any  day  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  "a  day  of  public  fast  or  thai.k4ivine - 
were  declared  legal  holidays  with  pay  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Printing  O/flce  (joint  resolution  of  Apr.  16.  1880.  21  Stat    304 
No.  22.     Superseded  by  act  of  Jan.   12,  1895). 

^t^wLn^nLf  °'  **^  d^^'ai-^d  a  day  for  which  Government  employees 
?Lo'''2?S"30rNo'"38K''  '°  ""''  '^"'"^  ^^•-'"^^^  °^  ^'^^  ^'■ 
January  1.  February  22,  July  4.  December  25.  and  "such  days  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President  as  days  for  national  thanksgiv- 
iiig  are  declared  holidays  with  pay  for  employees  of  the  navv  yard 
Government  Printing  Office.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 

?JS5"^Stat"?lT Vest's  r?T6?   "^"''^^  "^°'"^'^"  °'  '^^-  «• 

♦J^^H'^'"?"°"  ^y  ^•^  ^'^^^^  t"  the  list  of  holidays  for  the  Dls- 
IThI^k  ^fi''"??'^  "*'^'  °^  ''""^  ^8'  1888.  25  Stat.  185.  ch  391  super- 
seded by  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  of  1901 )  ^ 

,    ^'^'1^*^  A"""  Labors  Holiday),  the  first  Monday   In  September 
T«^f,*''''"f  t  K*^^'  P"^"^  holiday"  on  the  same  basis  as  thrls^rn^s 

S'szsV.S'T^ru.'i;  ^r''s.r'  '"'^  * ''''  °'  '^"'^^  ^«  "^ 

January  1.  February  22.  July  4.  December  25,  Inauguration  Dav 
Memorial  Day.  Labor's  Holiday,  and  any  day  designated^y  tie  Pr^sN 
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dent  as  "a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving"  are  designated  a.-;  legal 
holidays  with  pay  for  Government  Printing  Office  employees  (act  of 
Jan.  12.  1895,  28  SUt.  607.  sec.  46.  U.  8.  C.  44:   44). 

Christmas.  July  4.  February  22.  and  any  day  designated  by  the 
President  "as  a  holiday  or  as  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thankaglving  ' 
were  declared  holidays  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  1.  e..  such  days 
were  not  to  be  counted  in  reckoning  time  under  the  act  (act  of 
July  1.  1898,  30  Stat.  544  (14).  U.  8.  C.  11:  1:  this  provision  was 
amended  and  superseded  by  act  of  June  22.  1S38.  52  Stat.  841  (18). 
U  S.  C  Supp.  11:  1.  by  including  also  Memorial  Day.  Lat)or  Day. 
Armistice  Day.  and  days  designated  as  holidays  by  the  Governor  or 
legislature  of  the  State  where  the  proceedings  are  filed  or  pending). 

New  Year's  Day.  Washington's  Birthday.  July  4,  Decoration  Day 
(May  30).  Labor's  Holiday.  Christmas  Day.  every  Saturday  (after 
noon) ,  any  day  designated  by  the  President  aji  "a  day  of  public  fast- 
ing or  thanksgiving. "  and  Inauguration  Day  are  declared  to  be  holi- 
days in  the  District  of  Columbia  "lor  all  purposes  "  (sec  1389  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  of  Mar.  3.  1901.  31  SUt.  1404.  District  of 
Cclurabla  Code  22:  120.  as  amended  by  act  of  June  30,  1902,  32  Stat. 
M3) 

February  12,  1909.  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
wa«  declared  "a  vpecial  legal  holiday  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories'  (Joint  resolution  of  Feb  11,  1909.  38  Stat  11«4, 
Wo   10.  proclaimed  by  the  Prertdent  Feb   11.  1909,  3ft  Stat   2222) 

Wew  Tears  Day.  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christ- 
mas Day  are  drsignsted  »»  days  on  which  »c8men  on  vrsaels  In  a 
aafe  harbor  mu»t  not  be  required  to  do  unnecessary  work  (act  of 
Mar  4,  1915,  38  Stat  llft4  sec  2.  U.  8  C  4«:  673;  thU  provision 
wa*  amended  and  reenact*d  without  change  by  the  act  of  June  26, 
193«.  49  Stat.  1933.  sec  2.  U  8  C.  Bupp.  4«    673) 

New  Tears  Day.  Washington's  Blrtbday,  Memorial  Day.  Independ- 
ence Day.  Labor  Day.  Christmas,  and  days  aet  apart  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "fast  or  thanksgiving  daya"  are  declared  holidays  in  the 
Poetal  Service  (act  of  July  28.  1916.  39  Stat.  416,  U   S   C   39:  119) 

Any  additional  holidays  set  aside  by  the  President  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  are  to  be  applicable  In  the  Postal 
Service  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  executive  departments  (act  of 
Feb   28.  1919.  40  Stat    1193,  U,  S   C.  39:  119). 

November  11.  1921.  was  designated  "a  holiday"  in  connection  with 
the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  (proclamation  of 
the  President  of  Nov  4,  1921.  42  Stat.  2255.  under  authority  of  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  same  date.  42  Stat.  211.  ch.  117). 

December  26.  1936.  was  declared  "a  legal  holiday  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  all  purpwses"  (Joint  resolution  of  June  20,  1936,  49 
Stat    1568.  ch    648). 

November  11  Is  declared  "a  legal  public  holiday  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes"  in  the  same  manner  as  January  1.  February  22.  May  30. 
July  4.  the  first  Monday  In  September,  and  Christmas  E>ay  (act  of 
May  13.  1938.  52  Stat.  351.  ch   210.  U.  S.  C.  Supp,  5:  81&) . 

New  Years  Day.  Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July.  Lab(5r  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Christmas  Day.  and  other  days 
declared  holidays  by  Federal  statute  or  Executive  order  are  recog- 
nized as  holidays  for  Government  employees  who  are  on  a  per  diem, 
hourly,  or  piece-work  baais  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  same  pay 
as  on  davs  on  which  work  Is  performed  (Joint  resolution  of  June  29, 
1938.  52  Stat    1246.  ch    818.  U.  S.  C.  Supp.  5:  86a) 

Note  — There  appears  to  be  no  act  of  Congress  that  has  ever 
designated  a  particular  day  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  first  Thanks- 
giving Dav  designated  by  a  President  was  Tliursday,  November  26. 
1789  (see  47  Stat.  2540).  Other  days  so  designated  were:  February 
19.  1795  (11  Stat.  754.  No  5):  second  Thursday  in  April  1815  (11 
Stat.  764,  No,  16):  August  6.  1863  (13  Stat,  734,  No.  6);  first 
Thursday  in  December.  1865  (13  Stat.  773.  No.  50)  Beginning  in 
1866  (14  Stat  817.  No.  5),  the  last  Thursday  in  November  was 
regularly  ■  designated  as  Thanksgiving  Day  until  1939.  when  Novem- 
ber 23  "was  designated  (Proclamation  No.  2373,  4  Fed.  Reg.  Di.  I. 
4443 1 

President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  last  Thursday  In  September 
1861  as  a  day  of  "public  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting"  (12  Stat. 
1261.  No  8).  and  Thursday,  AprU  30.  1863.  as  a  day  of  "national 
humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer"  (12  Stat.  1270).  The  former  of 
these  proclamailons  liad  been  recommended  by  Congress,  which 
asked  that  the  day  "be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  religious  solemnity"  (Joint  resolution  of  August  5.  1861.  12 
Stat.  328.  No.  3).  tut  it  was  not  designated  as  a  holiday,  either  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President. 

By  proclamation  or  Executive  order  the  President  has  from 
time  to  time  designated  a  number  of  special  holidays  for  Gov- 
ernment employees,  for  example:  AprU  15.  1915  (fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  death  of  Lincoln:  Executive  Order  2171);  September  29, 
1915  (G  A  R.  parade:  Executive  Order  2249);  March  5,  1917  (In- 
auguration Day;  Executive  Order  2540);  October  24.  1917  (Liberty 
Day.  after  12  m.,  for  Second  Liberty  Loan:  40  Stat.  1706);  April 
26.  1918  (Liberty  Day.  after  12  m.,  for  Third  Liberty  Loan,  40  Stat. 
1771).  October  12.  1918  (Liberty  Day,  for  Fourth  Liberty  Loan;  40 
Stat,  1854-55);  September  23.  1936  (until  1  p.  m.,  for  G.  A,  R. 
parade:  Executive  Order  7450,  1  Fed.  Reg,  1410);  September  17. 
1937  fafter  1  p.  m..  Constitution  seaquicentennlal;  Executive  Order 
7700,  2  Fed  Reg  1799);  the  day  before  or  after  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  (frequently). 


Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  HARRY  B,  COFFEE.  OF  NEBRASKA 


« Except   in    1869,   when  November   18  waa  designated^  ( 16  Stat. 
1128). 


Mr.  COPPEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  by  the  House,  I  am  Inserting  an  Armistice  Day  ad- 
dress I  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paul  R.  Halllgan  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  at  North  Platte,  Netor..  November  11, 
1940: 

Twenty-two  years  ago  today,  on  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  eleventh  month,  an  anni*tice  waa  algned,  briDflng  to  a 
close  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  most  devaatating  war  in  all 
history. 

We  aaaemble  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  comrades  who  sacrlfloed 
their  llveK  in  that  war  to  preserve  the  high  Ideals  of  denuKracy.  In 
the  World  War.  vainly  fought  to  end  European  wars,  196XM)0 
American  boys  died  or  were  killed  in  action. 

We  all  remember  the  chain  of  events  that  led  our  country  Into  tb« 
World  War.  Democracy  was  at  stake.  Our  sympathies  were  arouaed 
and  our  patriotism  was  fired  Into  action.  Uore  than  4XX)0,000  men 
were  mobilized  Into  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  2.000.000 
of  whom  were  sent  overseas.  There  was  never  a  more  valiant  fight- 
ing force  on  the  European  battlefields  than  this  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  We  are  still  thrilled  by  the  American  doughboya' 
deeds  of  heroism  in  that  war. 

While  we  today  pay  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve democracy,  we  must  not  forget  the  sacrifices  made  by  those 
who  returned  wounded,  sick,  and  disillusioned.  Many  of  these  men. 
stirred  by  patriotic  motives,  gave  up  promising  careers  to  serve  their 
country.  Because  of  economic  msdadjustments  resulting  from  the 
v^ar,  many  have  not  yet  Y>een  able  to  reestablish  themselves.  They 
are  still  paying  the  price,  and  they,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Democracy  was  born  of  sacrifice  and  can  be  maintained  only  by 
sacrifice.  We  are  enjoying  today  the  liberties  won  by  the  sacrlflcea 
made  by  our  forefathers  and  our  contemporaries. 

It  was  2,500  years  ago  in  ancient  Athens  that  some  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy  w^ere  conceived.  The  seed  of  democracy  that  was 
planted  In  Greece  began  to  grow  500  years  later  dtiring  the  rise  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  survived  persecution  and  blight  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  flowered  with  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  in 
1215.  and  bore  fruit  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  Americans  are  enjoying  liberties  gained  by  2,500  years 
of  struggle  for  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity.  So  the  mem- 
ory of  our  comrades  who  sleep  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  is  an 
Inspiring  challenge  to  us  to  carry  on.  Let  us  rally  to  safeguard  that 
democracy  for  which  they  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  .devotion. 

Mere  words  cannot  describe  the  horrors  of  war.  In  the  Isst  war, 
of  the  12.000,000  mobilized  Russian  soldiers,  more  than  9.000.000 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Prance  had  approximately  8.500.000 
soldiers  mobilized,  and  over  6.000,000  of  those  were  casualties.  The 
British  casualty  list  totaled  more  than  3.000,000  out  of  a  total 
mobilized  strength  of  8,900.000.  The  United  States  mobilized 
4,355,000,  with  a  casualty  list,  kLMed  and  wounded,  of  approximately 
350.000  or  8  percent  Among  the  Central  Powers  90  percent  of 
the  7.800.000  mobilized  by  Austria-Hungary  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Germany  mobilized  11.000,000  men,  with  total  casualties  amounting 
to  over  7.000,(XK).  Such  enormous  destruction  of  human  life  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  chaos  that  followed.  Had  the 
United  States  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  other  countries  In  the 
World  War,  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  our  democracy  could 
have  withstood  the  resultant  political  and  economic  repercussions. 

I  hop>e  we  may  always  remember  some  of  the  lessons  we  learned 
In  that  war.  We  entered  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  What  was  the  outcome?  The  rise  of  conununlsm, 
fascism,  and  nazi-ism  in  Europe,  Our  reward  was  $12,000,000,000 
In  defaulted  Government  loans,  billions  of  dollars  of  worthleaa 
foreign  securities,  and  the  Ingratitude  of  the  world. 

We  find  ourselves  now  at  the  threshold  of  another  war  where 
ruthless  dictators  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  democracy  in  Europe.  In  this  war.  as  in  the  last,  our 
sympathies  are  with  Great  Britain,  and  we  are  all  praying  that 
the  cause  of  democracy  will  triumph.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  avoid  war.  Should  we  become  Involved.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  would  lose  our  democracy  and  the  liberties 
we  seek  to  preserve.  We  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  democracy  by 
protecting  the  United  States,  the  last  safe  haven  for  democracy 
left  in  the  world. 

Those  who  advocate  our  intervention  In  either  the  European  of 
Asiatic  war  should  analyze  carefully  the  probable  repercusalona  that 
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may  follow  as  an  aftermath  of  war.  We  should  follow  the  dictates 
cf  reason  rather  than  appeals  to  emotions.  We  must  realize  that 
mllllona  of  dollars  are  now  being  spent  on  propaganda  to  involve 
our  country  In  war.  Many  loyal  and  patriotic  American  citizens. 
particularly  In  the  East,  sincerely  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  war  now  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  because  they 
believe  that  thould  Britain  be  crushed  the  United  States  would  be 
the  next  victim.  The  Hitler  forces  are  naturally  anxious  to  Involve 
the  United  States  in  war  with  Japan,  In  order  to  stop  the  flow  cf 
war  materials  to  Great  Britain.  There  are  other  forces  also  at  v.ork 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  intervention  of  our  Navy.  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  keep  America  out  cf  this  conflagration,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  It  can  and  should  be  done. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  Congress  gave  notice  to 
the  world  through  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  that  it  would 
have  no  part  in  any  future  foreign  wars.  As  evidence  of  her  desire 
for  peace  and  her  anxiety  to  prevent  any  Incident  that  would  lead 
to  war.  the  United  States  has  voluntarily  surrendered  her  right  to 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  To  secure  that  right  and  to  maintain  that 
principle,  the  War  of  1812  was  fought.  Under  the  Neutrality  Act 
American  vessels  are  no  longer  p>€rmltted  in  the  war  zones  and 
American  citizens  are  prohibited  from  traveling  on  belligerent  ves- 
tels.  American  exports  are  available  to  belligerents  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  Under  the  Johnson  Act  no  further  credit  may  be  ex- 
tended to  countries  now  in  default  on  their  debts  to  the  United 
States.  Practically  every  legislative  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  ever  again  becoming  involved  in  a 
foreign  war.  The  United  States  Is  now  curtailing  her  normal  pre- 
rogatives In  order  to  avoid  any  incident  that  might  lead  this  coun- 
try into  war. 

During  the  War  with  Spain,  when  the  spirit  of  Imperialism  pre- 
vailed, we  acquired  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  have  ever  since 
been  an  economic  liability  to  the  United  States.  We  are  now 
endeavoring  to  give  them  their  independence  in  1946,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  Our  possession 
of  the  Philippines  at  this  time.  In  view  of  the  v/ar  in  Asia,  is  proving 
most  embarrassing  from  a  military  as  well  as  an  economic  stand- 
point and  may  yet  be  the  cause  of  involving  us  in  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war. 

Time  has  proved  that  we  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  contemplates  noninteiference  by  the  United  States 
In  E^iropean  or  Asiatic  affairs  and  in  turn  noninterference  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  any  non-American  power.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  as  vital  today  toward  preserving  peace  in  this  hemisphere 
as  it  was  when  it  was  first  enunciated. 

There  Is  no  group  in  America  today  that  can  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence against  war  than  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  their  auxiliaries.  They  know  what  war  means.  They 
recognize  the  steps  that  lead  to  war.  They  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  need — their  patriotism  cannot  be  questioned.  We 
must  create  and  crystallize  a  greater  sentiment  of  pro-Amerlcanlsm 
In  this  country.  Let  us  do  that  which  is  best  designed  to  protect 
the  peace  and  future  security  of  America. 

During  this  last  session  of  Congress  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  to  build  up  our  national  defense,  to  make  the  United 
States  Invulnerable  to  attack  by  any  foreign  en^ray.  Preparedness  is 
the  best  Insurance  for  peace.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  Govern- 
ment is  now  exerting  every  effort  to  expedite  our  nation al-defensc 
program,  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war  to  this  hemisphere. 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  the  United  States  today  has  the 
strongest  and  most  efficient  Navy  In  the  world,  and  that  Congress 
has  recently  authorized  a  70-percent  increase  in  its  present  strength 
to  provide  a  two-oce;ui  Navy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Navy 
miast  be  sunk  before  this  country  can  be  successfully  Invaded. 

Although  the  atmosphere  In  Washington  :s  charged  with  war 
hysteria,  I  believe  the  United  States,  by  thus  strengthening  Its 
national  defenses  against  Its  enemies,  both  from  without  and 
Within,  and  by  improving  Its  internal  economy,  can  avoid  war, 
preserve  its  democracy,  and  become  the  dominating  power  of  the 
world.  Blessed  with  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  highest  living  standards  of  any  nation  on  earth,  we  must 
prepare  our  bulwarks  against  economic  Invasions  and  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  foreign  ideologies.  It  Is  ovir  duty  to  focus  the  spotlight 
_  of  public  opinion  on  all  subversive  elements  that  seek  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government.  We  must  stamp  out  all  Isms  In  this 
country  not  compatible  with  Americanism.  Whether  it  be  com- 
munism, fascism,  or  nazl-lsm.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
end  In  dictatorships.  Under  a  dictatorship  there  Is  no  freedom  of 
""speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  and  no  religious  liberty.  Repre- 
sentative government  therein  does  not  exist.  To  criticize  an  official 
Is  tantamount  to  asking  for  a  one-way  ticket  to  a  concentration 
camp.  Personal  liberties  and  property  rights  vanish.  There  are 
few  people  under  the  totalitarian  governments  today  who  would  not 
gladly  exchange  what  they  have  for  American  citizenship.  In  the 
United  States  the  Government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people — a 
happy  contrast  with  the  dictator  countries  where  the  people  are 
the  servants  of  the  governments.  We  regard  our  heritage  and  the 
privileges  we  enjoy  too  lightly. 

The  American  Legion  Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  Its  work  In 
fostering  Americanism.  It  was  largely  through  the  Influence  and 
support  of  the  American  Legion  that  the  authorization  by  Congress 
of  the  Dies  Investigating  committee  was  made  possible.  This  com- 
mittee has  functioned  courageously  and  effectively  In  exposing  the 
subversive  elements  that  seek  to  destroy  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. If  we  are  to  protect  our  representative  form  of  government, 
every  patriotic  American  citizen  must  stand  guard  with  the  Legion 
•gainst  these  termites  tbat  bore  from  wlthia. 


Let  me  review  the  noble  alms  and  principles  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  are  dedicated: 

"To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"To  maintain  law  and  order 

"To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  lOO-percent  Americanism. 

"To  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  In  the 
Great  War. 

"To  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community. 

"To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses. 

"To  make  right  the  master  of  m*ght. 

"To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

"To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  cf  Justice. 
freedom,  and  democracy. 

"To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to 
mutual  helpfulness." 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  which  tolerates  freedom  of  expression 
not  only  of  applause  but  also  of  c:lticism  is  fostered  and  en- 
couraged in  our  democracy.  We  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said 
but  we  forever  defend  the  right  to  say  it. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  a  national  election  wherein  every 
qualified  American  citizen  had  an  opportunity  to  choose  his  Chief 
Executive  and  Representatives  in  his  Government.  In  this  coun- 
try differences  of  opinion  are  determined  by  ballots — not  by  bullets. 
We  accept  the  n'.ajority  rule,  and  we  present  a  united  front  against 
tiny  foreign  power.  Partisanship  ends  at  the  waters  edge.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  Issues  will  continue  to  be  debated  and  settled 
by  votes  so  long  as  we  remain  a  democracy. 

Our  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  is  set  up  to  protect 
our  liberties,  freedom,  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  without 
Infringement.  To  maintain  a  system  of  proper  checks  and  balancfs 
we  have  three  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  the  Government: 
The  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial.  So  long  as  the  Independence 
and  Integrity  of  each  is  maintained,  a  dictatorship  cannot  be 
established  in  this  country.  Our  Constitution  will  protect  us,  If 
we  protect  the  Constitution. 

Our  fallen  comrades  cherished  our  constitutional  democracy  and 
peace.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  Americanism.  Let  us  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  last  safe  haven  of  democracy  where  man  la 
master  of  his  destiny  Let  us  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  protect 
the  free  institutions  of  our  land,  confident  in  the  belief  that  the 
next  150  years  of  our  history  will  show  progress  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  la.st  150  years.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  those  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  pledge  anew  our  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  ideals  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  hold  high 
the  torch  of  freedom  left  in  our  charge  by  our  noble  dead. 

"The  muffled  drums  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattoo- 
No  moro  on  Life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fames  eternal   camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 


'Mother"  Berry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday^  November  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAT  HARRISON.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  include  therein  the  address  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
Pat  Harrison,  on  November  16,  1940,  at  Blue  Mountain 
College,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.,  in  honor  cf  Mrs.  Modena 
Lowrey  Berry  on  her  ninetieth  birthday. 

We  all  love  "Mother"  Berry,  as  Mrs.  Modena  Lowrey  Berry 
Is  affectionately  called  by  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing her.  Her  life  has  been  an  inspiration  to  this  generation, 
and  will  be  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

"Mother"  Berry  is  the  sister  of  former  Congressman  B.  G. 
Lowrey.  who  for  many  years  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mississippi  as  my  predecessor  and  rendered 
distinguished  service,  not  only  to  Mississippi  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 
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Senator  Harrison's  address  was  as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  partici- 
pating m  the  festivities  incident  to  the  observance  of  the  ninetieth 
milestone  in  the  life  of  a  gentle  and  beloved  woman.  Vl'e  meet  on 
the  grounds  of  a  historic  institution  to  break  the  bread  of  good 
fellowship  In  paying  affectionate  tribute  to  a  majestic  personality 
whose  career  has  formed  a  radiant  and  vibrant  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  her  State  and  Nation  and  whose  works  and  deeds  are  as  a 
shining  monument  in  a  world  buffeted  by  turmoil  and  distress. 

Let  us  reflect  that  in  all  the  sweeping  narrative  of  human  aspira- 
tions, gallant  deeds,  and  achievements  there  Is  no  part  of  It  so 
Inspiring  and  so  capable  of  eliciting  praise  and  admiration  as  the 
accomplishments  of  a  noble,  good,  and  courageous  woman  whose  life 
has  been  spent  unselfishly  In  serving  others.  Mankind,  ever  rever- 
ent for  the,  finer  things,  bestows  the  greatest  accolades  on  those 
Who.  With  wise  and  understanding  hearts,  carve  themselves  a  niche 
through  unceasing  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  usefulness. 

On  November  16.  1850.  a  taU  man  of  piercing  eye  and  handsome 
features  stood  in  his  humble  home  near  Farmlngton,  in  Alcorn 
County,  and  looked  down  upon  his  first  born,  a  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  named  Modena.  The  year  Modena  Lowrey  was  born  was  the 
year  in  which  Jefferson  Davis,  later  to  become  President  of  his  be- 
loved Conftdcracy.  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Mississippi,  a  State  which  had  been  In  existence  about  20  years. 
Even  then  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Internecine  conflict  of  the 
Civil  War  were  being  intensified.  In  the  Senate.  In  1850,  Daniel 
Webster  was  fighting  for  the  compromise  which  he  hoped  would 
avert  disaster. 

As  the  months  passed  into  years,  differences  became  more  bitter 
and  relationships  more  strained.  It  was  a  tragic  era.  Mcxlena 
LovkTey.  the  oldest  of  11  children  who  blessed  the  home  of  the 
Industrious  brickmaker,  saw  it  climaxed  at  the  age  of  11,  when  In 
April  of  1861.  the  Civil  War,  that  had  been  inevitable  ever  since 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  address  a  month  Ijefore,  crashed  upon  a  divided 
Nation. 

The  South  sprang  to  arms.  Modena  Lawrey's  preacher-father, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Parmington  Baptist  Church  in  1853, 
rode  away  to  the  conflict  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  go.  although  he  was  opposed  to  human 
enslavement  and  was  not  a  slave  owner.  Sixty  days  later  he  was 
commissioned  a  colonel  in  charge  of  the  Thirty-second  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Tliat  was  the  real  beginning  of  an  Illustrious  career  for 
Mark  Perrln  Lowrey.  whose  exploits  for  the  South  gained  for  him 
praise  from  many  as  "the  bravest  man  In  the  Confederate  Army." 
He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Chlckamauga.  In  the  Georgia  campaign, 
and  with  General  H(X)d.  He  survived  the  terrific  Battle  of  Franklin. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  and  later  a  division,  but  the  war  was 
over  before  he  received  his  weU-eamed  commission  of  major  general. 

A  soldier  of  the  cross  as  well  as  a  soldirr  of  the  Confederacy. 
M.  P.  Lowrey  was  respectfully  described  by  his  men  as  "the  fighting 
parson  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"  for  throughout  the  war  he 
continued  to  preach  the  gospel. 

In  1865  M.  P.  Lowrey  canie  home  from  the  battles,  penniless  and 
with  no  home  for  his  wife  and  children  except  the  two-room  cabin 
they  had  occupied  for  3  years.  But.  like  his  comrades  of  the 
South,  that  forthright,  brave,  and  splendid  man  knew  no  defeat. 
He  had  seen  the  carnage  of  the  battlefield  and  the  terror  of  the  shot 
and  shell,  and  his  wife  and  children  had  exp)erlenced  the  bitter 
hardships  that  come  when  men  seek  to  settle  their  disputes  with 
blazing  guns.  But  the  future  held  a  challenge  for  strong  men.  and 
that  fearless  and  skillful  general  of  war  turned  his  talents  to 
peaceful  pursuits  and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  stricken  people. 
Active  in  all  enterprises  that  meant  advancement  for  his  fellow 
men.  he  served  as  State  evangelist  for  Mississippi  Baptists  for  2 
years  and  for  7  years  was  Mississippi  editor  of  The  Baptist,  a  de- 
nominational periodical  published  In  Memphis. 

So  engrossed  was  he  in  his  community  and  church  work  that  he 
brushed  aside  entreaties  which  would  have  sent  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  also  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  at  a  handsome  salary. 

By  1870  General  Lowrey.  struggUng  to  recoup  his  family  fortunes 
during  a  period  marked  by  the  depredations  of  the  despicable  car- 
petbaggers, had  been  able  to  put  his  eldest  daughter  through  a  small 
college  at  Corinth.  After  that  Modena  Lowrey  attended  a  boarding 
school  at  Pontotoc  and  then  returned  to  this  community  to  teach. 

In  1873  the  in.stitution  we  now  know  as  Blue  Mountain  College 
was  formally  opened  by  General  Lowrey  as  the  Blue  Mountain 
Female  Institute,  with  an  Initial  enrollment  of  55.  Modena  aided 
her  father  in  the  initiation  of  that  great  adventure  in  education — 
an  adventure  in  which  she  has  thrilled  down  through  the  years  and 
which  now  finds  her  vice  president  emerlta  of  the  institution  which 
grew  from  an  humble  start  into  one  of  the  outstanding  colleges  for 
women  In  the  South.  Here.  too.  she  began  another  great  adventure, 
for  In  1876.  at  the  June  commencement  exercises,  she  spoke  the 
sacred  vows  of  matrimony  with  W.  E.  Berry  in  a  wedding  solemnized 
on  the  stage  In  full  view  of  the  student  body  with  her  father 
cfflciatlng. 

Here  she  has  remained,  contributing  her  talents  to  the  cultural, 
spiritual,  and  civic  development  of  her  community,  her  State,  and 
her  Nation  Her  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  a  limited  area. 
It  is  a  singular  and  refeshlng  thought  that  scattered  throughout  our 
vast  country  there  are  85  alumnae  chapters  of  Blue  Mountain  Col- 
lege, every  member  of  which  has  been  privileged  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  benign  personality  of  Mother  Berry. 

Hers  has  been  a  full  and  rich  life.     As  a  child  she  lived  through 

the  agonizing  days  of  civil  strife,  days  during  which  she  gathered 

great  Inspiration  from  the  examples  set  by  her  gallant  mother,  a 

woman  of  indomitable  spirit  and  magnificent  courage.     She  lived 
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through  the  darker  days  of  reconstruction.  She  watched  as  the 
South  gradually  began  to  see  the  sunlight  after  the  period  of 
travail  and  as  this  great  country  was  taking  the  shape  we  now 
know  it.  New  frontiers  were  being  pushed  back  by  a  hardy  people. 
New  horizons  beckoned  to  the  brave  and  intrepid.  In  1867  we  bought 
Alaska.  A  short  time  before  a  compromise  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  Northwest  Territory  completed  possession  of  the  area  now  occu- 
pied by  the  48  States.  Mother  Bt;rry,  as  others  in  her  day,  heard 
men  talk  of  American  empire. 

A  transcontinental  system  was  well  under  way  with  the  steani 
locomotive  In  common  use.  Steamships  were  crossing  both  oceans. 
The  relativity  of  time  was  being  demonstrated  by  the  telegraph  and 
the  cable.  In  1876  Bell  Invented  the  telephone.  Dissemination  cf 
thought  through  the  printed  word  was  being  made  swifter  and 
cheaper  with  use  of  the  rotary  press.  Planting  and  harvesting 
machines  moved  across  the  prairies.  Vulcanization  of  rubt>er  had 
been  invented  and  was  awaiting  tiie  automobile.  The  sewit^g  ma- 
chine was  being  developed. 

All  this  Mother  Berry  watched  and  read  of.  She  no  doubt  could 
feel  the  quickened  pulse  of  a  nation  reawakened.  As  the  years 
passed  there  came  the  gay  nineties — the  decade  of  big  ideas.  Then 
came  another  war  as  the  United  States  contributed  to  the  liberation 
of  Cuba.  In  1903  OrvlUe  Wright,  envisioning  a  new  horizon  and 
seeking  to  open  new  frontiers  to  the  human  race,  flew  over  the 
sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk  in  the  first  successful  fiight  of  a  machine 
heavier  than  air.  The  whole  pattern  of  American  life  was  begin- 
ning to  be  changed,  particularly  with  the  phenomenal  development 
of  the  automobile,  which  brought  about  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  highway  system  known  to  any  country. 

History  was  being  made  on  all  sides.  Then  came  the  explosion 
of  the  World  War — new  periods  of  distress  and  horror  and  devasta- 
tion. In  America  woman's  suffrage  t)ecame  a  reality.  Years  piled 
on  years,  new  years  that  brought  the  golden  era  of  the  late  twenties, 
followed  by  the  torment  of  depression,  the  fury  of  financial  panic 
and  storm,  and  the  terror  of  economic  uncertainty. 

Ninety  years! 

Ofttimes  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  and  realize  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  the  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  the 
history  that  has  been  written  In  that  time.  Wars  have  been  fought, 
tragedy  has  stalked  the  earth,  hunger  and  pestilence  have  gripped 
the  races.  But  onward  and  onward  we  have  moved  to  better  things. 
Where  once  we  lived  in  an  era  of  slow  transportation  and  poor 
communication,  we  now  have  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  existence 
the  radio,  the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  automobile,  and  the 
airplane.  The  tempo  of  the  times  beats  faster  and  faster.  Our 
habits  have  changed:  our  forefathers  would  gaze  In  open-mouthed 
amazement  at  this  new  civilization. 

If  I  were  of  prescient  mind.  I  should  like  to  see  what  lies  ahead 
for  us,  but  no  man  can  know  what  the  future  will  hold.  What 
person  10  years  ago  could  have  foreseen  the  bewildering  events  of 
the  past  decade?  Who  today  can  tell  what  the  years  ahead  will 
bring?  These  are  stirring  times,  when  the  mists  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  swirl  about  us. 

International  brigandage  hovers  In  all  its  horrible  form  over  parts 
of  the  world.  Mc:dern  buccaneers,  seemingly  intent  on  wrecking 
all  that  is  good  and  all  that  which  we  hold  sacred,  stride  upon  the 
stage,  their  mutterings  and  their  threats  having  repercussions  even 
In  this  community.  America  strengthens  herself  for  self -protection; 
she  girds  her  loins  so  that  our  way  of  life  shaU  not  perish.  Free 
men  in  a  free  nation  move  In  Impressive  phalanx  toward  solidarity 
against  aggression. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  great  because  America  Is  good. 
And  let  me  submit  to  you  the  fact  that  America  Is  good  because 
her  way  of  life  has  been  written  with  a  pen  of  Iron  and  the  point 
of  a  diamond,  because  her  growth  and  her  glory  and  her  greatness 
are  found  in  her  schools,  her  colleges,  her  churches,  and  her  homes, 
ablaze  with  righteousness. 

Those  Institutions  have  been  ablaze  with  righteousness  because 
of  the  matchless  leadership,  the  superb  courage,  and  the  dauntless 
spirit  exhibited  by  those  women  whose  record  of  achievement  Is  so 
well  exemplified  in  the  life  work  of  Mother  Berry,  still  eager.  Just 
as  in  her  vernal  years,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
tested,  durable  things  and  the  goodness  of  the  fundamental  truths. 

In  1923  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "if  our  civilization  Is  to  sur- 
vive materially,  it  must  be  redeemed  spiritually."  That  Is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then.  National  chtu-acter  is  our  greatest  defense. 
Moral  rearmament  must  be  a  vital  part  of  our  defense  program. 
We  must  not  become  bogged  In  the  miasma  of  cynicism  and  de- 
spair. And  we  shall  not,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  strange  stirring, 
a  revival  of  the  beliefs  in  the  soundness  of  the  old  faiths,  and  a 
resurgence  of  the  forces  which  augur  111  to  evildoers. 

Because  the  picture  is  so  challenging,  it  is  heartening  to  stand 
here  today  in  the  presence  of  a  kindly,  warm-hearted,  and  generous 
woman  whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  a  continuous  teaching 
and  strengthening  of  the  moral  values.  Hers  has  been  a  work 
In  the  faith  carried  forward  with  a  love  for  her  fellow  beings  that 
Is  as  true  as  steel  and  els  unvarying  as  the  stars.  God  fearing, 
home  loving,  tried  and  true,  her  vmselflshness.  her  deep  spiritual 
life,  and  her  interest  In  others  have  brought  her  to  an  eminence 
seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  those  who  have  achieved  high 
renown  or.  who  have  ba.cked  In  the  spotlight  of  popular  acclaim. 

Her  way'of  life  reflects  that  passage  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament: 

"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  word*  whlcU 
I  have  commanded  thee  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children  and  thou  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  In  thine  house  and  when  thou  walkest  bj 
the  way  and  when  thou  Uest  down  and  when  thou  rlsest  up." 
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Wben  Mark  Perrin  Lowrey  died  In  1885  he  left  a  rich  Inheritance 
to  tbcHc  who  foUow  in  hla  footsteps.  Of  him,  Dr.  J  R  Orates 
editor  of  the  Baptin.  eaid: 

"A»  a  brave  and  Intrepid  soldier,  as  a  fearless  and  skillful  general, 
as  a  clear  and  able  writer,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  a  fond 
father,  and  as  a  peerless  Christian  gentleman  Idark  Perrin  Lowrey 
came  nearer  flUing  the  standard  of  the  "perfect  man"  than  any  ether 
man  whom  we  have  ever  known." 

Though  born  in  poverty  and  orphaned  in  Infancy,  he  defied 
adversity  to  leave  a  living  monument.  He  pioneered  In  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  Self-disciplined,  he  learned  that  Christian  prin- 
ciple is  the  sou  from  which  aU  worth-while  learning  must  spring 
Modena  Lowrey  Berry  persevered  in  her  father's  great  work  and 
now  the  frmts  of  her  endeavors  Uve  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  so 
fortunate  to  know  her.  When  the  history  of  Blue  Mountain  Col- 
lege is  flnaUy  written,  and  even  after  those  pages  become  friable 
with  age.  the  imperishable  imprint  of  the  influence  of  Mother 
Berry  will  be  a  part  of  the  character  of  Mississippi.  It  happily 
can  be  said  that  the  story  of  Blue  Mountain  wlU  be  woven  in- 
separably with  the  career  of  this  Mother  who  has  never  denied  a 
plea  for  help,  who  always  has  been  eager  to  share  her  possessions 
with  the  poor  and  needy  and  who  has  piled  up  enough  good  deeds 
to  give  her  an  overflowing  of  the  stars  In  her  crown. 

The  ediicatlon  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  who  have 
marched  throtjgh  these  portals  has  been  made  the  more  complete 
because  of  their  association  with  Mother  Berry.  For  she  has  suf- 
fused them  with  the  value  of  the  simple  virtues,  has  shared  among 
them  her  years  of  experience  and  ripened  wisdom  and  has  given 
unto  them  a  practical  phUosophy  which  emphasizes  the  goc<lness 
of  doing  for  others,  the  wealth  that  can  be  garnered  through 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  the  satisfaction  that  can  be 
obtained  through  pursuing  a  life  of  service. 

Long  recognized  as  a  leader  among  leaders,  honors  which  she 
has  carried  in  a  spirit  of  humbleness  have  fallen  about  her  from 
time  to  time.  Though  never  a  member  of  a  federated  club,  she 
was  singled  out  for  a  signal  honor  when  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  Mississippi  selected  her  as  one  of  the  four  notable  women 
of  the  State  to  represent  Mississippi  in  the  HaU  of  Fame  of  the 
Sesqulccntennlal  Kxpoaitlon  in  Rilladelphia.  Pa.,  several  years 
ago.  The  gesture  met  with  wide  approval  in  every  section  of  the 
State  and  the  Sotith. 

As  a  mother  she  reared  her  sons  and  daughters  in  a  spirit  which 
made  them  ready  to  dare  and  to  share  and  imbued  them  with  a 
courage  and  an  unselOsh  devotion  which  made  of  them  men  and 
women  who  have  brought  glory  to  the  family  name. 

There  ts  probably  no  other  woman  In  the  South  whose  life  has 
Inspired  more  men  and  women.  With  her  work  Mother  Berry  has 
undoubtedly  reaped  the  greatest  happiness  of  aU.  for  those  who 
bring  sunfchlne  to  others  cannot  keep  it  from  themselves  H^r 
career  is  an  Impressive  chapter  In  the  saga  of  the  Lowreys  and 
the  Berrys.  who  have  served  the  South  long  and  well  Listed 
among  them  arc  the  foimder  of  a  college,  college  presidents  and 
many  successful  teachers.  aU  members  of  families  which  have 
written  scintillating  records  In  many  flelds  of  endeavor  and  which 
have  girdled  the  globe  with  their  Influence  for  good 

A  figure  such  as  Mother  Berry  is  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land  As  the  years  pass  and  as  she  rests  in  the  mellow 
glow  of  an  autumn  sun,  she  ftnds  strength  in  the  help  and  assist- 
ance of  her  daughter.  Miss  Clara  Etta  Berrv  who  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  centiiry  has  been  at  her  mother's  side,  aiding  her  to  bear  every 
burden  and  sharing  every  responsibility  All  the  while  she  erows 
gracefully  and  quietly  in  the  many  splendid  qualities  which  are 
making  her  great  and  beloved  like  her  Illustrious  mother 

On  the  Mississippi  Gulf  coast,  Beauvclr.  the  old  home  of  Jeffer- 
son E>avls.  the  peerless  leader  of  a  peerless  people  who  fought  a  lost 
cause,  soon  wUl  be  converted  Into  a  shrine  in  memory  of  his  great- 
nets  Here  in  this  community  we  shall  have  another  shrine  honor- 
ing another  great  southerner,  for  the  history  of  Blue  Mountain 
College  is  the  hl8tc«7  of  the  life  work  of  Modena  Lowrey  Berrv 

Mother  Berry,  we  salute  you  We  love  you  Tour  career  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  counselor,  as  a  comrade  to  so  many  and  as  a  mother 
to  a  greater  number  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  is  a  magnificent 
part  erf  the  educational  advancement  of  our  glorious  State 
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AJXtBXSB  BT  JOHN  A.  STEVENSON.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  Vwm 
MUTUAL  UFB  INSURANCE  CO. 


Mr.  CBURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  tn  tbe  Reoou,  I  Include  the  following  address  ol 


John  A.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York.  November  13, 
1940: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  and  guests  of  the  Association  of  Amerl- 

can  Railroads,  there  are  many  reasons  why  I  am.  and  ought  to  be. 

I    deeply  concerned   over  our   railrotuls   and   their   welfare      If    there' 

were  no  other  tie.  I  should  always  follow  their  fortunes  with  the 

keenest  interest,  because  of  the  prominent  part  in  the  councils  cf 

this  industry  played  by  my   distinguished    friend.   John  J    Polley. 

He   may   not  remember   it.   but    the    fact   remains   that   we   played 

baseball  on  competing  teams  when,  es  boys    we  lived  in  the  same 

i    county   In  IHinois.     In  going  back   there   each  year,   I   have  always 

taken  very  great  pride  in  the  bronze  tablet  placed  en  the  station 

i    In  Anna,  111.,  stating  that  It  was  here  the  career  ol  John  J    Peliey 

t)egan      Therefore,    in   discussing   the    railroad    question   with   hlni 

I    and   the  other  members  of  this  impressive  group,   I   feel  like   the 

I    debutante  who  was  seated   next  to  a  prominent  foreign  diplomat 

I    at   a  Washington   dinner   party.     By    way   of    making   conversation 

j    with   hte   charming   partner,    he    was   deploring;    the   fact    that    the 

1   various  crises  In  world  affairs  had  left  him  no  time  for  anything 

I    else.     "Why."  he  said,   "do  you  know  Ive  never  even  had  time  to 

!    study  out  how  an  up-to-date  radio  works." 

I        "Oh."  said  the  debutante,  reassuringly.  "Ill  show  you  how      You 

Just  turn  It  on  and  there  you  are." 
I        As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  t  even  go  as  far  as  the  debutante,  for 
I  can't  even  attempt  to  show  you  how  to  solve  any  of  your  prob- 
lems.    However.  Id  like  to  make  a  few  general  observations  Irom 
the  standpoint   of   view  of  the   layman  and   also  as  one   charged 
'    With   the   responsibility   of    investiuK    life-insurance   jxjlicyholders' 
money-^a  sizable  proportion  of  which,  in  past  years,   has  Qowed 
I    into  raUroad  securities 

'  *v.^«*^**  '^*  "^®^-  "^turally-  the  safety  of  the  Nation  commands 
the  flrst  place  in  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American  From  that 
viewpoint,  the  function  of  the  railroads,  as  an  Indispensable  part  of 
the  machhiery  of  naUonal  defense,  becomes  of  most  immediate 
importance. 

I  In  modem  warfare,  capacity  for  industrial  output  la  now  unl- 
^J^JJ  recognized  as  the  greatest  single  factor  in  determinlrg 
victory  or  defeat  In  other  words,  the  nation  best  geared  to  con- 
tinuous mass  production  on  the  largest  scale  will  eventually  tri- 
umph over  any  less  completely  equipped  adversary  provided  the 
other  factors  in  the  contest  are  on  anything  like  a  comparable  bas's 
Mass  production,  in  Its  turn,  is  absolutely  dependei.t  upon  cffl- 
cleiitmass  transporUtlon.  and  rallroaos  are  the  only  agency  y^t 
devised  that  can  continuously  provide  mass  transportation  upon 
r^f,^^^  ^  *"."**  quality  necessary  to  meet  the  retirements  of  a 
country  as  vast  as  ours  The  railroads,  therefore  stand  as  a 
fundamental  factor  in  carrying  through  whatever  plans  our  Nation 
may  make  to  put  Itself  under  arms  «aucn 

The  character  of  the  role  which  the  ralh-oads  must  play  is  com- 
pletely recognized  In  the  transportation  plans  of  the  Army  a^d 
Navy.    Moreover,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  these  plans  a^b^s^d 

•We.  tn  the  War  Department,  have  full  confidence  In  the  Innate 
capacity,  in  the  ability,  and  in  the  patriotism  of  our  raUroad"  Jo 
^SftJ^''*'^''"^  '''"'  '^"  transportanon  problems     hat  anvjrave 

•l^JZ  t^T"""^  T"^"*  *°''°'^^     ^'  ^«i»^  »«  ^ell  founded  ^ 
cJ^.  7^T  *PP**'  ^°  "^'^  "'  r^^ognlzln?  much  more  than  mere 
^^^^  ^J^"  a  necessary  task.     They  recc^rnlze  also  the  splrU  of 

Eo^«nv   inH^n  °"  '°  ^°"^t^  tb«t  is  in  the  hearts  of  railroad  men 

Equall>'  indispensable  are  the  railroads  to  those  Industrlaland 
commercial  activities  by  means  of  which  the  ev^day  Ufe  of  the 
^^T""  if  «y«ained.  So  spectacular  has  been  the  rtinf  high wav 
r^H'%°r*"H",  '*"*'  probably  a  lar^e  majority  of  the ^ple  fan  to 
reali-^=  to  what  an  overwhelming  extent  the  burden  of  heTvv  trans- 
portation service  still  rests,  and  must  continue  t^  rest  iTLn  th: 
railroads.  Aside  from  the  important  question  of  natlona  Sen^ 
If  my  information  is  correct,  not  any  one  of  the  othw  form"  of 
transportation,    nor    all    of    them    put    together     «,uIdsuDD^rthI 

.growing  ftcltoB  tl,.t  Ju«m,b.,  prM.u,  c„  S^h,  T-"    hVrli^n 

s^?!?orx'sir.sJs  z  in.?i^'ST.ri^^  &?:; 

putting  our  tru«  fund,  to  work.     During  S?«.m~a™^i.fliS  IZ 

freely  on  an  accelerated  program  of  revenue-producing  betteraenta 
and  ixnprovements.     We  realize,  of  course    that   there  Tn^^tf 

tgnaccorded  to  such  recent  developments  as  the  new  hteh-sSed, 
rtremmllaed  trains,  as  well  as  the  demand,  which  I  am  tSd  c^ST 
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for  new  types  of  freight  equipment,  for  Instance,  indicate  that  the 
further  possibilities  of  progress  are  almost  limitless,  provided 
Incentive  and  encouragement  are  forthcoming. 

As  a  believer  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our  social  and 
economic  system,  I  am  especially  concerned  over  the  railroads, 
because  I  believe  the  solution  of  their  problem  may  Indicate  a 
trend  in  our  social  and  economic  life.  If  the  railroads  can  be  per- 
petuated as  self -sustaining  entei  prises,  owned  by  our  citizens  and 
financed  out  of  their  savings,  I  would  consider  that  one  of  the 
surest  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  an  economic  system 
which  is  based  Uf>on  the  private  ownership  of  property  and  the 
freedom  and  initiative  of  the  individual.  If.  however,  the  railroads 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  keep  their  present  status,  then  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  definite  step  toward  state  socialism  had 
hern  taken  Surely  other  Important  forms  of  enterprise  would 
speedily  follow  this  trend,  and  the  American  people  in  accepting 
the  results  of  this  theory  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  form  of 
centralized  social  and  economic  organization  which  they  have  cer- 
tain'y  up  to  this  time  sdways  dreaded  and  feared. 

So  far,  I  repeat,  the  theory  of  the  American  way  of  life  has  been 
that  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  individual  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  government.  If  we  forsake  that  Ideal,  we  shall  inevitably 
gravitate  to  the  opposite  theory,  which  is  that  the  individual  exists 
for  the  state.  If  we  value  our  institutions,  let  us  guard  against 
losing  them  by  inadvertence.  Railroads  are  our  largest  single  ag- 
gregation of  private  capital  and  enterprise.  The  future  of  the 
railroads  may  be  the  key  to  the  outcome  of  all  other  forms  of  private 
economic  endeavor. 

Two  years  ago.  at  Cleveland,  your  own  leader.  John  J.  Peliey, 
made  the  following  statement: 

■Railroads  are  in  trouble  because  the  margin  between  what  they 
take  in  and  what  they  must  pay  out  Is  too  thin." 

That  sums  up  the  situation  admirably,  particularly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  like  myself,  whose  direct  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  railroads  have  to  do  with  questions  relating  to  Invest- 
ments made  in  their  securities.  That  margin  between  income  and 
outgo  is  the  basis  upon  which  depends  the  security  of  Income  on 
railroad  investments  already  made,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  credit 
upon  which  future  investments  may  or  may  not  be  Justified  In 
other  words,  it  determines  the  solvency  of  the  railroads,  as  at 
present  capitalized,  and  the  possibility  of  further  improving  their 
plants  and  facilities  by  attracting  additional  funds  from  the  sav- 
ings of  the  general  public. 

Speaking  from  the  outside  looking  in.  It  seems  to  me  that  over 
a  lone  cencxl  of  years  and  particularly  during  the  last  twenty,  the 
railroads  have  been  subjected  to  two  sets  of  unfavorable  influences 
One  of  them  has  constantly  tended  to  diminish  their  revenues  and 
the  other  to  increase  their  expenditures.  No  matter  how  gradually 
these  factors  work,  they  can  have  only  one  outcome  if  long  enough 
continued. 

It  has  long  been  a  pet  idea  of  mine  that  one  of  the  follies  of 
human  nature  is  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Also,  one  of  the  great  dangers  Inherent  in  the  democratic 
form  cf  government  is  the  fact  that  men  seeking  to  get  or  hold 
oface  are  under  constant  temptation  to  promise  their  supporters 
something  for  nothing,  or  something  below  cost.  Common  sense  and 
experience  alike  tell  us  that  someone  always  pays,  and  usually  more 
dearly  than  if  the  attempt  to  avoid  payment  had  not  been  made. 
Yet  the  folly  persists,  and.  as  I  see  the  situation,  it  has  played  no 
small  part  among  the  influences  which  have  injuriously  reacted 
upon  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  railroads. 

Needless  to  sny.  the  economic  disturbances  of  the  last  few  years 
were  bound  to  have  much  the  same  effect  on  the  railroads  as  on 
other  Industries.  Their  Injury  to  the  railroads,  however,  has  been 
aggravated  by  other  influences  peculiar  to  the  railroads  alone  which, 
when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  situation,  seem  to  result  from 
the  human  frailty,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  of  desiring  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

We  have  seen  commercial  highway  carriers  insisting  upon  the 
privilege  of  using  publicly  owned  highways  for  private  gain,  without 
adequate  payment  for  their  use,  and  resisting  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully all  attempts  at  regulation.  They  have  clcsi^d  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  if  gasoline  and  vehicle  taxes  are  segregated  exclusively 
to  hJghway  j  urposes.  then  these  taxes  are  spent  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  highway  users,  which  virtually  exempts  them  from  pay- 
ment cf  taxes  toward  the  general  support  of  government.  Indeed, 
as  highway  costs  have  so  far  considerably  exceeded  the  total  con- 
tributions toward  those  costs  made  by  motor-vehicle  users,  highway 
transportation  has  remained  a  tax  consumer,  whereas  railroad  trans- 
portation has  been  a  tax  producer,  actually  contributing  toward  the 
subsidies  enjoyed  by  its  competitors.  Waterway  and  air  transport 
also  lean  heavily  upon  the  taxpayer  and,  in  common  with  the 
highways,  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  general  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  which  has  been  promotional  rather  than 
regulatory.  In  contrast.  th3  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
the  railroads  has  been  chiefly  regulative  and  restrictive. 

No  amount  of  resourcefulness  can  withstand  competition  of  this 
kind.  In  consequence  we  find  today  that,  although  the  physical 
volume  of  Industrial  production  in  the  Nation  has  risen  above  the 
predepresslon  levels,  railroad  freight  traffic  remains  far  below  the 
averages  of  that  era. 

As  one  responsible  for  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  I  fully  agree 
with  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  subsidies  and  all  in- 
equaUties    of    treatment    as    between    various    agencies    of    service 


I  should  be  abolished.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  value  of  invest- 
ments whose  soundness  would  otherwise  be  unquestioned  may  be 
destroyed. 

Again  It  seems  equitable  that  tolls  should  be  Imposed  upon 
the  users  of  the  artificial  inland  waterways  and  that  these  tolLs 
should  be  fixed  at  levels  sufTlcient  to  cover  fixed  charges  on  the 
Investment,  plus  maintenance  costs,  opieratlng  expenses,  and  de- 
preciation. That  would  place  waterways  tmd  railways  upon  an 
equal  competitive  footing,  because  the  users  of  both  forms  cf 
service  would  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  in  full,  whereas  at 
present  that  is  true  only  of  those  who  use  the  railroads. 

I  understand  that  repeated  studies  in  widely  scattered  sections 
of  the  country  have  shown,  without  exception,  that  when  the  test 
of  all-inclusive  costs  is  applied,  inland-waterway  transportation  by 
artificial  channels  is  more  e.xpenslve  than  railroad  service  in  addi- 
tion to  being  slower,  less  dependable,  and  in  many  cases  subject 
to  Interruption  by  floods  or  low  water  and  to  complete  suspension 
for  months  at  a  time  by  ice.  The  only  thing  that  keeps  it  alive, 
if  this  view  is  correct — -and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  toe — 
Is  the  fact  that  the  public  pays  a  substantial  part  of  the  costs; 
In  many  instances  by  far  the  major  portion. 

Had  the  te.ct  of  all-inclusive  costs  been  applied  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  conclusion  .seems  evident  that  few,  if  any.  artiflcial  waterways 
would  have  been  cre.sted  for  a  good  many  years,  since  railroad 
transp>ortation  conclusively  denionst.'^ted  its  overwhelming  su- 
periority nearly  a  century  ago.  Nor  would  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  comparatively  recently  expended  approximately 
$177,000,000.  supplemented  by  $11,000,000  of  Federal  funds,  in  en- 
larging and  deepening  the  toll-free  New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 
which  was  originally  opened  in  1825.  before  any  steam  railroads 
were  In  existence.  Under  this  test  the  soundness  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project  would  be  questionable.  Possibly  It  should 
never  be  built  at  all;  certainly,  at  least,  not  until  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  begin  to  test  the  capacity 
cf  cur  existing  means  of  transportation  to  handle,  and  that  Is 
something  that  none  of  us  here  need  worry  about. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  subsidized  competition  has 
been  the  attrition  of  freight  rates,  which,  I  am  told,  in  about  the 
last  19, years  has  cut  down  tiie  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  approxi- 
mately 23  percent  Here.  I  realize,  I  am  in  a  field  where  expert 
knowledge  is  necessary.  Therefore  I  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  detail.  However.  I  believe  it  Is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  while  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  reductions 
were  made  for  sound  commercial  reasons,  and  have  presumably  been 
beneficial,  nevertheless  in  far  too  many  cases  they  have  been  forced 
upon  the  railroads  by  subsidized  and  unregulated,  or  only  partly 
regulated,  competition.  In  much  the  same  category,  also,  according 
to  many  very  able  railroad  officials,  must  be  placed  the  reduction 
of  passenger  fares.  Certainly  the  view  that  this  may  have  been 
carried  too  far  gains  at  least  some  support  from  the  present  gener- 
ally downward  trend  in  gross  passenger  earnings. 

Fortunately  the  passage  of  the  Tran.sportation  Act  of  1940  has  laid 
the  basis  for  greatly  clarifying  thif  whole  problem.  Following 
largely  the  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt's  Committee  of 
Six.  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  railroad  management 
and  three  representatives  of  railroad  labor,  and  conforming  also  to 
recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Com- 
mittee of  Three,  as  it  is  usually  called,  this  new  measure  provides 
for  a  limited  regulation  of  domestic  waterway  transport  by  the 
Commission,  much  as  was  provided  for  highway  transport  by  the 
Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.  It  is  true  that  both  In  tho  cass 
of  the  waterways  and  of  the  highwiiys  only  a  partial  regulation 
Is  prescribed.  Nevertheless  a  real  start  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction.  Ultimately,  speaking  only  as  a  businessman,  and  with 
no  thought  of  posing  as  a  transp>ortatton  expert,  I  am  unable  to 
see  why  all  forms  of  commercial  transportation  service  should  not 
be  regulated  in  as  nearly  Identical  manner  and  degree  as  physical 
differences  between  them  permit. 

When  railroads  were  practically  the  only  carriers  It  was  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  have  stable  published  rates  and 
require  rigid  adherence  to  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  see  why 
the  principle  should  not  work  equally  well  In  other  flelds. 

Probably  the  greatest  possibilities  for  good  in  tire  new  Trans- 
portation Act.  however,  lie  not  so  much  In  its  regulatory  provisions 
as  in  the  new  three-member  Transport  Board,  for  which  it  pro- 
vides, and  which  is  empowered  to  investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations in  three  very  important  fields: 

1.  To  determine  what  are  the  genuine  economic  spheres  of  each 
of  the  various  agencies  of  transport; 

2.  To  consider  the  methods  by  Vi^hich  these  agencies  may  be 
brought  together  into  a  national  nonconfllcting  transport  system; 

3.  To   ascertain    to    what    extent    these    varlotis    agencies    receive 
I    subsidies   from    the   Government,   or  contribute   to   its   support   by 

payment  of  taxes. 

While  this  Board  has  not  yet  been  appointed,  if  men  of  the 
proper  caliber  are  named  to  it,  they  have  it  In  their  power  to 
fulfill  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  needs — the  formation  of  a 
national  transportation  policy,  such  as  the  Committee  of  Six 
recommended,  to  end  wasteful  comi)etitlon.  place  all  agencies  of 
service  upon  the  basis  of  equal  opportunity,  and  reduce  the 
national  transportation  system  to  order. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  a  topic  suggests  itself  which 
offers  the  opportunity  for  a  little  worth-while  speculation.  The 
question  has  often  occurred  to  me.  what  the  results  would  have 
been  if  the  motortruck  had  been  developed  more  as  an  auxiliary 
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of  the  miroMls  and  less  as  a  competitor.  Prom  the  broadest 
Tlewpotot  of  the  public  Interest,  would  It  have  been  better  or 
worse  for  the  country  as  a  whole? 

If  trucks  today  functioned  more  largely  in  the  terminal  and 
short-haul  areas  and  as  extensions  of  the  raU  lines  into  adjacent 
territory,  rather  than  as  through  clty-to-clty  carriers,  would  there 
be  any  lack  of  adequacy  In  aeryloe  to  the  public?  To  what  extent 
might  the  coat  of  our  highways  and  the  Indebtedness  incurred 
for  them  have  been  kept  within  smaller  bounds?  What  effect  might 
this  have  had  on  taxes  upon  real  estate,  Income,  and  business 
In  general.  Including  that  of  the  railroads?  What  might  have  been 
the  effect  also  on  railroad  employment,  on  the  capacity  of  the 
railroads  to  put  more  capital  to  work,  and  on  prosperity  and  em- 
ployment m  the  industries  which  supply  railroad  equipment  and 
materials?  VfauM  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have  fared  better  or  not 
so  well? 

While  this  is  past  history,  nevertheless  a  survey  of  these  qiies- 
tlons  might  prove  extremely  valuable  to  guide  those  dealing  with 
^,  future  problems  having  to  do  with  the  compeUtive  relationships 
between  motor  and  rail  transport.  Including  the  future  policies 
of  State  and  Federal  authorities  toward  highway  planning  and 
construction. 

Of  great  mtereet.  in  this  general  connection,  has  been  the  opening 
at  the  new  160-mile  Pennsylvania  superhighway  between  Harrls- 
burg  and  Pittsburgh,  traversing  the  mountain  belt  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  series  of  tunnels  and  on  grades  which  can  be  negotiated  by 
the  heaviest  trucks  in  high  gear.  It  has  been  widely  publicized 
as  the  first  link  ixx  what  Is  pictured  as  a  national  system  of  super- 
highways. 

It  has  also  been  heralded  throughout  the  Nation  as  a  self-llqul- 
datlng  project.  This,  however,  seems  to  require  some  quallflcation 
Of  the  total  sum  of  $70,050,000  made  avaUable  for  the  project.  $40,- 
800,000  was  raised  by  bonds  sold  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  subsequently  resold  to  private  Investors.  This 
portion  of  the  cost  is  to  be  amortlaed  by  tolls,  but  the  remaining 
amount.  $29,250,000.  or  approximately  42  percent  of  the  total  cpst 
Is  an  outright  public  grant  from  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tion. Therefore,  if  tolls  are  discontinued  when  the  R.  P.  C.  bonds 
are  liquidated,  tisers  of  the  superhighway  will  enjoy  In  perpetuity 
the  fruits  ol  the  Federal  grant.  In  addition,  the  State  will  be 
called  upon  to  meet  operating  expenses  which.  It  is  estimated,  will 
in  a  few  years  exceed  $650,000  annually.  These  considerations  indi- 
cate that  the  project  may  be  far  from  self-Uquldatlng  in  its 
entirety. 

Already  trucking  interests  are  combining  to  force  a  reduction  in 
tons,  yet  the  Justification  for  this  is  not  readily  apparent  from  the 
figures  which  are  available.  The  toll  schedules  for  all  kinds  of 
vehicles  have  been  worked  out  to  provide  for  liqiildatlon  of  the 
bonds,  and  also  have  been  set  at  levels  Intended  to  make  the  high- 
way attractive  to  commercial  and  all  other  users,  from  the  view- 
point of  savings  In  time  and  nmnlng  costs  as  well  as  other 
advantages. 

According  to  the  engineering  studies,  a  SO.OOO-povmd  tractor- 
eeml-traller  combination  using  the  highway  would  save  In  lower 
fuel  consumption,  lower  wear  and  tear  on  tires,  reduced  mainte- 
nance and  drivers  wages,  an  average  of  $17  69.  Against  this  it  would 
pay  a  toll  of  $7.50  leaving  the  owner  a  net  saving  of  $10  19.  A 
63.000-pound  truck-aud-trailer  combination  is  estimated  to  save  an 
average  of  t37.60.  and  its  toll  is  110,  producing  a  net  saving  of 
$17  60. 

Small^  commercial  vehicles  pay  less.  A  passenger  automobile 
pays  $1.50.  However,  on  the  ton-mile  basis — the  universal  trans- 
portation yardstick — a  small  private  automobile  pays  more  than 
twice  as  heavily  for  Its  use  of,  and  wear  and  tear  upon,  the  highways 
as  do  the  largest  trucks.  To  be  specific  a  small  car,  with  its  pas- 
sengers, pays  4.7  mills  per  ton-mile;  a  very  large  truck  pays  as  little 
as  2  mills. 

As  far  as  facts  and  figures  such  as  these  go.  the  thought  strongly 
suggests  Itself  that  the  trucking  interests  which  are  seeking  a  re- 
duction in  tolls  may  be  animated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  old  human 
weakness  of  wanting  to  get  something  for  nothing,  or  at  any  rate 
partly  for  nothmg.  The  cost  as  we  know  must  always  be  paid  in 
fuU,  and  if  It  Is  not  paid  by  the  beneficiary  it  falls  upon  someone 
else. 

Turning  now  from  those  Influences  which  diminish  the  traffic  and 
revenues  of  the  railroads  to  the  factors  which  tend  to  increase  their 
expenses,  a  foremost  place  must  certainly  be  assigned  railroad-wage 
costs.  In  this  field  we  have  a  striking  anomaly.  Wage  scales  are 
at  the  all-time  high,  while  the  traffic  and  earnings  of  the  railroads 
are  stlD  at  depression  levels  and  the  Industry,  as  a  whole,  barely 
earning  Its  fixed  charges. 

Speaking  again  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  investor,  it  seems  to 
me  that  In  the  era  which  now  lies  ahead  of  us  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant that  workers.  Including  management,  owners,  and  the 
public  shotild  all  shoulder  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
financial  -condition  of  the  railroads. 

Railroad  men  are  and  should  be  well  paid:  they  have  favorable 
working  conditions,  retirement  allowances,  unemployment  protec- 
tion, seniority  rights,  and  many  other  advantages  of  which  the 
public  generally  approves.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  public 
which  In  the  end  pays  all  the  costs  of  railroad  operation,  wUhes  to 
see  those  costs  wastefully  inflated. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  what  I  have  in  mind  In  speaking  of 
needless  costs  was  alTorded  by  the  so-called  full-crew  or  extra- 


crew  law  In  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts  This  law  required  the  presence  of  an  extra 
man,  with  no  specific  duties  to  perform,  on  the  crews  of  many 
freight  and  passenger  trains  Had  it  become  effective  It  would 
have  added  $10,000,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  providing  railroad 
service  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  improving  the  quality  or  character  of  the  service,  or  benefit- 
ing any  class  of  citleens  whatever,  except  the  extra  men  who  would 
have  been  put  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  sole  and  only  Justification  advanced  for  this  law  was  the  plea 
that  the  additional  man  was  needed  In  the  Interest  of  safety.  The 
case  was  ftiUy  and  carefully  examined  in  the  courts.  Both  sides  had 
every  c^portunity  to  present  their  contentions.  No  investigation  of 
any  question  could  have  been  more  thorough  and  impartial.  The 
final  result  was  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  without  a  single  Justice  dissenting,  upheld  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts,  that  the  additional  man  was  not  needed  for 
safety,  and  that  the  law  was  invalid. 

A  law  having  a  similar  purpose — placing  a  limit  on  the  length  of 
freight  trains  in  order  to  force  the  operation  of  more  trains,  and 
hence  the  emplojrment  of  more  men— was,  as  I  recall,  enacted  in  a 
Western  State,  but  also  declared  unconstitutional.  The  pubUc,  and 
particularly  the  very  large  part  of  the  public  which  has  an  interest 
In  railroad  Investments  through  the  medium  of  insurance  policies, 
savings  bank  deposits,  etc.,  will  imderstand  that  any  law  of  this 
kind  which  forces  an  enterprise  to  waste  its  resources  by  put- 
ting unnecessary  men  on  the  pay  roll,  impertls  the  soundness  of  the 
Investment  In  that  enterprise.  The  only  way  to  get  more  employ- 
ment on  the  railroads  is  to  get  more  traffic  on  the  rails,  and  that 
will  never  be  accomplished  by  forcing  the  railroads  to  put  unneces- 
sary men  on  the  pay  rolls  or  to  waste  money  In  any  other  way 

Another  factor  tendmg  to  Increase  the  exp>enses  of  the  railroads  Is 
the  constantly  mounting  tax  bill,  though  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
railroads  are  not  alone  in  feeling  the  burden  of  taxation.  Never- 
theless they  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to  pay  taxes 
toward  supporting  their  competitors. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  railroads  and  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  Interest  on  it  during  a  period  of  depres.sed 
traffic.  However,  last  year  taxes  amounted  to  86  percent  of  the  Inter- 
est on  the  funded  debt,  so  that,  as  a  burden,  they  are  assuming  pro- 
portions of  great  magnitude.  It  Is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note 
that  current  tax  payments  in  dollars  are  nearly  at  the  levels  of  the 
most  prosperous  predepression  years,  although  the  net  operating 
revenue  of  the  railroads  is  down  approximately  40  percent,  and  taxes 
consume  one-third  of  It.  The  general  public  should  understand  out 
of  every  dollar  paid  for  a  raUroad  ticket  or  a  freight  biU  9  or  10 
cents  go  for  taxes. 

Costs  of  materials  and  supplies  used  by  the  railroads  also  continue 
their  long-time  upward  trend,  thus  creating  another  source  of 
mounting  expenses  in  the  face  of  diminishing  sources  of  revenue 

One  additional  source  of  increased  expense  to  the  railroads  is 
not.  perhaps,  as  widely  understood  as  It  should  be.  I  refer  to  the 
vast  improvements  In  facilities  and  service  which  have  been  made 
on  the  railroads  since  the  last  World  War.  and  parUcularly  within 
a  decade.  These  developments,  of  course,  reflect  the  continually 
more  exacting  demands  of  the  public  for  speed,  frequency  depend- 
ability, and  luxury  in  service.  Prom  the  Ftandpoint  of  progress 
they  are  wholly  admirable,  and  the  last  thing  any  one  of  us  would 
want  would  be  to  see  raUroad  progress  checked  or  reversed  Never- 
theless, Investors,  the  general  public,  and  railroad  management 
alike  should  face  the  fact  that  this  progress  costs  large  sums  of 
money,  even  though  it  has  been  accompanied  by  notable  advances 
in  economy  and  eflBciency  of  operation. 

The  picture  I  have  tried  to  present  shews  the  railroads  caught 
between  two  groups  or  forces,  which,  on  the  one  hand  operate  to 
narrow  their  earnings  and.  on  the  other,  to  widen  the  channels  of 
their  expenditures.  This  constitutes  the  railroad  problem  as  an 
Investor  sees  it.  Personally,  while  I  realize  the  difficulties  involved 
I  consider  them  to  be  in  no  way  insoluble. 

Every  Intelligent  man  knows  that  railroads  are  necessary  to  our 
country,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  and  will  continue  to  be  Indefi- 
nitely; for  to  do  the  yeoman  carrier  work  of  the  Nation  there  Is 
no  agency  hi  existence  or  In  sight  to  replace  them.  As  a  sounder 
general  prosperity  returns  to  us  the  railroads  will  share  In  it  as  in 
the  past,  and  will  do  their  part  to  make  it  possible 

It  is.  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  in  Business  Week  of 
November  9  a  report  states  that  the  total  railway  ton-miles  and 
revenue  for  1940  are  expected  to  be  the  highest  since  1930  and 
combined  net  income  for  the  Industry  in  1940  is  expected  to  top 
1939  by  about  75  percent.  ^ 

The  tone  of  regulation  In  the  railroad  industry  is  the  most  con- 
structive In  its  history,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  earned  one  of  the  highest  reputations  among  our  governmental 
bodies  for  Industry.  Integrity,  and  experience. 

Finally,  I  see  in  this  association  and  Its  able  leadership  one  of  the 
strongest  grounds  for  optimism  as  to  the  railroads'  future  For 
.  i  first  time  in  its  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  development  the 
Industry  now  has  a  united  voice  and  an  effective  means  for  deal- 
ing collectively  with  its  patrons  and  the  Government  and  for  set- 
tling Ito   Internal   affairs      I    have   considered    it   a    great    honor   to 

^Zly.^T^  ^"m?^""!"^  ""''  moetmg  and  to  assist  in  a  program 
which  I  hope  will  be  beneficial  to  this  preat  industry  and  helpful  in 
teading  to  a  better  public  understanding  of  its  problems,  its  necessi- 
ties, and  Its  Indispensable  value. 
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Armistice  Day,  1940 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  28.  1940 


REMARKS    OP    REV.    ROBERT    KENNEDY.     PASTOR    OP    TROY 
(OHIO)    FIRST   METHODIST   CHURCH 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  remark;;  of  Rev. 
Robert  Kennedy,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Troy.  Ohio.  He  is  a  courageous  American  and  speaks  from 
the  heart:     i 

ARMIsnCX    DAT,    194  0 

This  Is  Armistice  Sunday.  I  shall  speak  upon  a  subject  veryclof^e 
to  all  of  our  hearts.  My  topic  Is.  Must  we  enter  this  war?  Many 
are  saying  that  our  Involvement  is  inevitable.  Is  this  true'  Our 
President  has  promised  that  he  will  not  lead  us  into  war  unless  we 
are  attacked.  Can  we  not  bank  on  that  promise?  In  1916  another 
President  was  elected  by  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war  " 
Within  6  months  we  had  entered  the  world  conflict.  We  are  blam- 
ing President  Wil.son  in  no  degree  whatever.  TTiere  was  a  rising  tide 
of  war  feeling  which  eventually  overcame  all  opposition  and  we 
became  involved  Will  history  repeat  itself?  Many  things  point  in 
that  direction.  If  wc  are  to  have  peace,  the  peope  of  this  country 
must  pay  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance. 

There  are  two  things  upon  which  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed 
We  must  build  up  our  national  defenses  so  that  no  one  will  dare 
attack  us  Both  candidates  in  the  recent  election  were  agreed  on 
this  point.  Whether  we  will  or  no.  we  must  6enl  with  the  dictators 
and  we  can  talk  to  them  only  In  the  language  of  force,  because  they 
know  no  other  language.  In  the  present  world  a  weak  defense  is 
perilous;  it  will  invite  attack.  However,  there  is  also  a  peril  in 
preparedness.  Our  people  are  aroused  to  the  danger  that  confronts 
us  We  are  on  the  way  toward  becoming  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world.  We  have  the  natural  resources,  the  inventive 
genius,  the  productive  capacity,  and  everything  that  It  takes  We 
will  soon  have  a  war  machine  second  to  none.  Can  we  trust 
ourselves  with  it? 

We  are  not  an  aggressive  people.  We  covet  nobody's  territory  and 
nobody  6  gold.  We  are  interested  only  in  our  own  national  security. 
We  want  only  to  defend  our  own.  But  some  military  strategists 
tell  us  that  the  best  defense  is  an  effective  offense.  Germany  Justi- 
fied her  "blitzkrieg"  on  Norway  on  that  basis.  Once  admit  this  prin- 
ciple and  any  kind  of  a  war  may  become  Interpreted  as  a  war  of 
defense  Herein,  then,  lies  our  danger.  When  once  thoroughly 
prepared.  If  we  are  threatened  we  may  become  too  quick  on  the 
trigger  and  try  to  get  the  other  fellow  before  he  gets  us.  We  are 
achievlnp  preparedness  as  a  matter  of  national  safety  But  our 
very  preparedness  may  become  our  peril  if  we  lose  our  heads  or  cease 
to  be  vigilant. 

We  are  also  fairly  well  agreed  that  we  ought  to  render  all  possible 
aid  to  Britain  "short  of  war."  However,  we  are  not  quite  so  unani- 
mous on  this  point  as  we  are  on  the  matter  of  defen.se.  It  is  my 
own  conviction  that  all  aid  should  be  given  to  Britain  consistent 
with  our  own  national  safety.  This  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  national  self-interest.  At  present  our  lack  of  complete 
preparedness  might  well  Invite  attack.  The  British  Navy  is  our 
first  line  of  defense.  When  we  help  Britain  we  help  ourselves.  But 
we  must  not  delude  cvirselves.  In  giving  aid  to  Britain  we  are 
doing  a  very  dangerous  thing.  We  are  Increasing  the  possibilities 
of  our  becoming  involved.  If  we  see  what  these  dangers  are,  we 
may  be  able  to  avoid  them. 

Of  course  we  are  giving  offense  to  the  dictators.  Perhaps  this 
cannot  be  avoided.  Still  this  aid  will  be  less  offensive  if  we  do  not 
talk  about  it  so  much.  We  can  aid  Britain  without  making  faces  at 
Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Many  of  us  have  tried  to  help  an  individual  In  straitened  circum- 
stances. We  have  discovered  that  the  more  we  give  the  greater  Is 
the  demand  upon  us.  This  Is  happening  in  the  case  of  the  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  England.  When  war  broke  out,  we  wanted  to 
help  the  Allies,  so  we  modified  our  neutrality  In  behalf  of  the 
cajh-and-c€u-ry  plan.  Today  we  have  gone  far  beyond  that.  We 
have  given  Britain  50  destroyers.  We  are  promising  50  percent 
of  our  airplane  production.  There  is  a  persistent  demand  that 
the  Johnson  law  be  repealed  and  that  we  extend  credit  The 
demand  for  aid  short  of  war  will  continue  to  Increase  until  we  are 
faced  by  the  inevitable  question.  Shall  we  drop  the  short  of  war 
phrase  and  go  the  whole  length?  The  more  help  we  give  the 
greater  Is  our  stake  in  British  victory.  We  won't  like  to  see  our 
side  lose,  so  our  people  are  being  psychologically  prepared  for  the 
great  day. 

Another  element  is  entering  Into  our  p.sychologlcal  preparation. 
Some  very  clever  propaganda  Is  coming  from  somewhere.  The 
stibtle  idea  is  being  insinuated  Into  our  American  thinking  that 


Britain  Is  fighting  our  battle — Uie  battle  for  democracy.  Christian 
civilization,  etc.  To  many  of  uf  this  sounds  disturbingly  similar 
to  what  we  were  hearing  in  19ie  and  1917.  The  American  people 
are  good  sports.  Tliey  will  not  ellow  anyone  to  fight  their  battles 
for  them.  Once  convince  our  people  that  this  Is  their  war. 
there  will  be  a  popular  demand  for  entrance.  But  the  speaker  is 
not  at  all  convinced.  France  and  Britain  did  not  consult  us  before 
they  entered  this  war.  This  conflict  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
balance-of-power  policy  which  hfis  been  pursued  In  the  Old  World 
for  centuries.  It  is  not  our  affiUr.  This  is  not  our  war.  If  we 
allow  tills  insidious  thought  to  dominate  the  mind  of  the  American 
people,  then  the  hope  of  peace  is  gone. 

We  are  being  emotionally  prepared  for  participation  In  this 
great  cataclysm.  Our  sympathiet;  for  Britain  are  mounting  higher 
and  higher.  Perhaps  they  should  be.  Our  hatred  for  the  dictators 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  violent.  Never  during  the  World  War 
did  we  hate  the  Kaiser  like  we  hate  Hitler  today.  In  these  perilous 
times  hatred  Is  a  luxury  in  which  we  dare  not  overindulge  We 
need  Just  one  thing  to  make  our  war  psychosis  complete — that  Is  a 
panicky  fear.  Britain  is  in  a  position  to  provide  that  whensoever 
she  desires.  She  need  only  threaten  to  surrender  the  British  Fleet 
to  the  Axis  Powers;  then  the  war  party  on  this  side  of  the  water 
will  begin  to  envision  great  armadas  coming  to  the  slaughter  and 
Will  begin  to  shout  that  it  is  far  better  to  fight  it  out  over  there 
than  to  allow  it  to  come  here  to  our  shores,  and  our  people  will  l>e 
ready  for  the  fray.  Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  perils  that  confront 
us  as  a  result  of  our  sympathetic  aid  to  Britain.  Shall  we  then 
desist  from  this  aid?  We  answer,  a  thousand  times.  "No"  But 
if  we  see  the  pitfalls,  then,  perchance,  we  can  avoid  them  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  peace.  ' 

We  must  slay  out  of  this  war  because  we  have  far  mor«  to  lose 
as  a  nation  by  going  in  than  by  staying  out.  If  we  enter  It  it 
will  be  With  the  expectation  of  winning.  To  win  this  war  will  be 
far  more  difficult  than  to  win  the  last  one.  Italy,  France,  and  Japan 
were  with  us  before,  but  all  of  them  would  be  against  us  now  It 
is  beginning  to  look  as  if  Russia  might  even  be  against  us  We 
have  a  great  fleet,  and  will  soon  have  a  great  air  force,  but  no 
continental  war  can  be  won  In  the  air  or  on  the  sea 

fr^^fv,I^rPvf^^"?,J°^"y'  *^^"  "  blockade  would  be  Ineffectual, 
for  the  Axis  has  at  its  disposal  the  resources  of  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe.  Germany  with  all  her  superiority  In  the  air  and  with 
her  vast  Army  has  not  been  able  to  invade  England  and  disarm 
her.  In  order  to  win  the  war  a^;alnst  the  Axis  Powers  we  would 
have  to  invade  the  continent  of  Europe.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
done,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  And  even  if 
it  were  done,  then  what?  Would  we  have  to  repeat  the  process 
again  in  another  20  years? 

Our  Involvement  In  this  war  would  mean  the  temporary  loss 
of  our  liberties  and  might  mean  the  permanent  loss  of  the  same 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  war  is  the  outgrowth  of  Old  World 
power  politics.  It  Is  a  struggle  for  political  and  economic  power 
Dijring  the  World  War  we  were  drawn  into  this  circle  of  power 
pontics.  We  got  out  with  only  a  few  scars.  But  If  we  are  drawn 
in  again  it  will  doubtless  be  permanently.  This  will  mean  a 
change  In  our  American  way  of  life  and  our  Amer.can  form  of 
government.  American  civilization.  Instead  of  being  something 
separate  and  distinct  will  be  assimilated  into  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  efficacy  of  a  government  will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
Its  war-making  powers.  European  diplomats  have  been  playing 
at  the  game  of  power  politics  for  centuries.  We  can  never  beat 
them  at  their  own  game.  If  we  are  to  play  the  game  at  all  there 
must  be  some  radical  changes  In  our  form  of  government  In 
this  great  game,  governments  must  make  secret  commitments  they 
enter  into  secret  treaties,  they  seek  to  checkmate  one  another 
they  must  always  be  ready  for  a  "blitzkrieg."  If  our  country  is 
to  play  this  game,  then  war-making  and  treaty-making  powers 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body  of  oup 
Government  and  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  executive  department 
Conscription,  which  is  designed  only  as  a  temporary  device  will 
be  made  permanent.     All  this  will  result  In  a  loss  of  freedom" 

Furthermore,  we  will  lose  our  security.  Already  our  Indebtedness 
has  gone  above  the  $50,000,000,000  mark.  If  this  war  Is  fought 
to  a  bitter  finish  it  will  be  a  long  war.  Our  Indebtedness  will  be 
doubled,  perhaps  even  trebled.  Can  a  government  so  burdened 
with  debt  meet  its  social -security  obligations?     Germany  could  not 

after  the  World  War.     We  may  have  much  to  lose  by  staying  out 

that  is,  if  Britain  goes  down  to  defeat — but  even  so  we  will  have 
much  more  to  lose  by  going  in. 

But  suppose  that  the  time  comes  when  Britain  cannot  win  with- 
out us.  Shall  we  stand  by  and  see  her  go  down  to  defeat?  No 
one  has  a  greater  love  and  admiration  for  gallant  Britain  than 
does  the  speaker.  It  Is  our  conviction,  however,  that  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  follow  its  own  national  interest.  Even  Britain  acted 
In  her  own  Interest  when  she  withdrew  her  army  from  the  debacle 
on  the  continent  before  it  was  too  late,  and  brought  them  to  pro- 
tect their  own  home  and  firesides.  As  Americans,  we  have  a  right 
to  take  as  our  motto,  "America  First."  It  Is  not  to  our  own 
national  self-interest  to  become  Involved  In  this  war. 

Providence  has  a  destiny  for  our  Nation  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  we  will  render  the  largest  service  to  ourselves 
and  eventually  to  the  world  by  pursuing  that  destiny.  Not  aggres- 
sive war,  but  peace  is  the  genius  of  America.  We  build  our  defense 
In  the  Interest  of  peace.  It  Is  ours  to  hold  aloft  the  lamp  of  free- 
dom as  a  beacon  light  of  hope  to  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  people 
of  the  world.  Inspired  by  our  example,  some  day  they  will  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  assert  their  God-given  rights  as  free 
men. 


»wc  iwco  io  uciuK  iiu>iiiu«t«a  uiio  our  American  ininiing  inat   I    men. 
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They  won't  happen  because,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  then 
by  all  of  us — Government,  shippers,  and  railroads  alike — we  already 
have  in  operation  the  means  which  will  prevent  them. 

Next  time  the  Government  will  control  Its  own  use  of  the  little 
priority  tags  which  did  so  much  to  slow  up  and  congest  the  move- 
mext  of  freight.  If  It  should  ever  again  become  necessary  to  issue 
such  things. 

Next  time  thotisands  of  carloads  of  materials  will  not  be  rushed  to 
locations  where  they  are  not  yet  needed  Freight  will  not  be  put 
Into  cars  unless  it  can  be  unloaded  promptly  at  destination. 

Next  time,  through  the  machinery  of  the  13  regional  shippers' 
advl-sory  boards,  and  through  the  resources  of  the  car-service  divi- 
sion of  this  association — neither  of  which  was  In  existence  in 
1917 — shippers  and  railroads  will  cooperate  in  the  handling  and 
use  of  the  car  supply. 

Next  time,  shipping  and  railroad  transportation  will  be  coordi- 
nated. 

I  say  that  with  confidence  because  the  machinery  by  which 
these  things  will  be  accomplished  is  already  in  existence.  It  has. 
In  fact,  already  been  tested  and  has  met  the  test. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  railroads  were  asked  as  to  their  capacity 
to  handle  an  Increase  in  bustnes.*'  In  May  1939  the  railroads  re- 
ported that  with  the  car  supply  then  available  they  could  handle 
25  percent  more  business  than  was  then  moving,  and  that  by  put- 
ting more  cars  In  repair  they  cfjuld  handle  45  percent  more. 

The  first  test  came  in  September  and  October  1939  when  rail- 
road tonnage  went  up  faster  In  a  shorter  time  than  it  had  ever 
done  before.  At  the  peak  of  the  movement  in  October,  even 
though  the  equipment-repair  program  had  not  been  completed, 
the  railroads  handled  not  25  percent  more  than  they  had  handled 
In  May.  and  not  45  percent  more — btit  55  percent  more.  And  they 
did  It  without  congesMon  or  delay,  and  with  an  average  dally  sur- 
plus of  more  than  60  000  cars. 

Unlike  many  other  lines  of  business,  railroads  cannot  go  on  a 
delayed-dellvery  basis  when  the  rush  comes.  They  are  expected, 
and  rightly  so.  to  meet  the  peaks — even  though  the  peak  movement 
comes  for  but  3  or  4  weeks  In  October  of  each  year  The  peak 
movement  in  this  year  of  1940.  which  was  slightly  less  than  the 
peak  In  1939.  found  us  with  an  average  dally  surplus  of  75.000 
serviceable  cars.  What  the  peak  of  1941  may  be.  I  do  not  know. 
but  when  It  comes  In  October  we  shall  have  on  the  railroads  at 
least  150.000  more  serviceable  freight  cars  than  we  had  in  October 
1939 — if  it  should  develop  that  we  have  need  for  so  many. 

The  second  test  within  the  past  year  was  In  the  movement  of 
troops  to  and  frtHn  the  four  Army  maneuver  areas  In  August  1940. 
One  hundred  and  flfcy  thousand  men.  the  number  moved,  does  not 
sound  like  many  men  when  compared  with  the  4,000.000  under 
arms  in  1918,  but  In  1918  the  maximum  movement  of  troops  In  the 
peak  month  of  July  averaged  only  a  little  more  than  20.000  men  a 
day.  while  in  1940  the  railroads  moved  an  average  of  nearly  40.000 
men  a  day,  and  moved  them  In  better  fashion  than  they  did  in 
1918 

This  1940  movement  was  not  perfect,  of  course.  There  were 
lap>ses  and  failures,  here  and  there,  but.  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
successful  demonstration  of  two  things — the  supreme  usefulness 
of  railroads  In  mass  transportation,  and  the  successful  coordination 
between  the  Government  and  the  railroads,  working  through  the 
mlliUry-transportation  section  of  this  association. 

The  third  test  which  the  railroad.o  have  met  in  the  past  12  months 
is  the  movement  of  export  freight  through  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports.  The  export  movement  through  the  North  Atlantic  pxjrts  this 
year  has  averaged  more  than  three-fourths  as  much  ajs  it  was  In 
the  war  year  of  1918.  while  right  here  In  the  port  of  New  York  there 
have  been  months  when  the  flow  of  freight  for  export  equaled  that 
of  the  same  months  in  1918.  But  so  well  has  the  movement  been 
coordinated  through  the  efforts  of  port  authorities,  shipping  lines. 
and  railroads,  acting  throtigh  the  pert -control  section  of  this  asso- 
ciation, that  there  has  been  no  sign  of  congestion  or  delay.  The 
movement  has  been  so  smooth,  in  fact,  and  so  apparently  effortless, 
that  it  has  completely  failed  to  attract  public  attention. 

8o  far  I  have  dlacuaaed  only  the  new  organizations  which  we  did 
not  have  In  the  time  of  the  last  crisis — the  13  regional  shippers' 
advisory  boards  and  the  national  association  of  those  boards,  organ - 
laed  for  cooperation  with  raUroads  for  better  service  and  greater 
efficiency:  the  trafllc-oontrol  plans  worked  out  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  through  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board; 
and  the  better  organisation  of  the  railroads  themselves,  with  their 
car-service  division,  including  Its  port  trafllc -control  section  and 
Its  military  transportation  section. 

Theae  are  all  important  factors  in  getting  better  use  out  of  our 
railroads,  but  there  Is  another  fact  of  equal  importance.  We  have 
better  railroads. 

The  1940  railroad  la  not  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  that  of  1918. 
We  still  run  trains  on  tracks,  and  that  we  shall  always  do.  becatise 
only  m  trains  on  tracks  Is  It  possible  to  produce  the  low-cost,  eco- 
.nomlcal.  universal  mass  transportation  which  this  country  must 
have.  But  the  trains  we  run  today  are  better  trains,  made  up  of 
larger  cars  and  stronger  cars,  pulled  by  more  efficient  locomotives. 
These  trains  run  on  better  tracks — heavier,  stronger,  and  tougher 
steel  rails,  laid  on  chemically  treated  ties,  supported  by  better 
ballast.  Curves  have  been  straightened,  grades  reduced,  bridges 
strengthened.  Signals  have  been  improved,  shops  have  been  bet- 
tered. Every  element  in  railroad  operation  has  gained  from  re- 
search, invention,  and  Investment  In  these  past  20  years. 

So  there  are  the  twin  reasons  why  we  of  the  railroads  can  say 
with  such  confidence  that  the  railroads  are  ready  to  do  their  part— 
we  have  better  railroads  and  better  organization  to  get  the  best  use 
out  of  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF   M.VSSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25,  1940 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  current  news- 
paper articles,  administration  leaders  are  finally  coming  to 
realize  that  the  great  task  that  lies  before  us  of  putting 
the  Nation's  finances  on  a  sound  footing  cannot  longer  be 
postponed. 

I  well  recall  the  President's  timely  warning  of  March  10, 
1933,  that  •'too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments 
have  been  wrecked  on  rock.s  of  loose  fiscal  policy."  Our 
present  financial  condition  is  more  serious  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history.  For  10  years  we  have  been  i-pending  $2 
for  every  dollar  of  revenue  raised.  As  a  consequence, 
our  national  debt  approaches  the  $50,000.000  000  mark,  or 
twice  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  cloc^e  of  the  World  War. 
Everyone  realizes  that  we  cannot  f,o  on  indefinitely  spending 
more  than  we  have. 

In  1916  the  Government  undertook  a  defense  program 
somewhat  as  we  are  doing  today.  Yet  at  that  time  our  finan- 
cial position  was  es.sentially  sound.  The  public  debt  was  only 
a  little  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  our  tax  resources  were 
largely  untapped. 

Today  the  situation  is  radically  different .  We  have  already 
authorized  sixteen  billions  for  national  defense,  and  we  face 
tremendous  future  expenditures  the  extent  of  which  no  one 
can  new  foresee.  Indications  are  that  we  have  only  just  begun 
the  defense  program,  which,  of  course,  is  vital  to  national 
security.  Yet  we  find  the  Treasury  'broke"  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing exhausted  its  authorized  borrowing  power,  and  the  out- 
look for  increased  tax  revenues  is  not  very  hop«->ful.  for  we 
have  already  taxed  the  people  and  business  very  heavily,  and 
there  are  few  sources  left  where  any  substantial  amount  can 
be  raised.  Nevertheless,  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of  raising 
more  money  if  the  defense  program  is  to  go  forward  and  na- 
tional bankruptcy  is  to  be  averted.  The  people  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  more  taxes  and  pay  until  It  hurts. 

During  the  present  session  Congress  has  voted  appropria- 
tions totaling  approximately  twenty  billions,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  actual  expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  fifteen  billions,  while  the  revenue  yield  will 
be  around  six  billions.  This  means  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  deficit  of  at  least  seven  billions  this  year. 

While  no  official  estimates  have  as  yet  been  given  of  the 
size  of  the  Budget  which  the  President  will  submit  in  Janu- 
ary, it  Is  variously  estimated  that  it  will  call  for  expenditures 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  or  approximately 
three  times  the  anticipated  revenue.  In  the  face  of  an  ac- 
cumulated deficit  during  the  past  7  years  aggregating  nearly 
thirty  billions,  the  situation  confronting  the  country  is  obvi- 
ously a  serious  one. 

For  years  I  have  been  advocating  a  program  of  economy 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  bring  our  revenues  and  expenditures 
into  balance.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  such  a  program 
be  instituted  at  once  insofar  as  nonmilitary  expenditures  are 
concerned.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  wasting  a  single  dollar 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  when  conditions  are  as  they  are. 
Every  cent  that  is  expended  must  be  shown  to  be  neces.«:ary. 
and  money's  worth  must  be  obtained  for  it.  Waste  at  such  a 
time  as  this  verges  on  treason,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Chairman  DotiCHTow  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  President  regarding  the  future  finan- 
cial program  of  the  Government.  I  agree  with  their  state- 
ment that  nonmilitary  expenditures  must  be  reduced,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  some  action  along  this  line.  We  have  waited 
for  7  years,  and  we  have  seen  no  such  reductions  as  yet. 
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our  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the  principles  on  which  civilization 
depends:  but  let  him  as  much  as  whisper.  •"Academic  freedom;  I've 
got  my  fingers  crossed."  and  no  professional  educator  dares  to  say 
a  word  of  criticism.  Of  course,  the  liberals  in  the  street  who  may 
spell  "academic"  with  a  "k"  set  up  the  chant  whenever  a  liberal  on 
the  campus  wants  to  attack  a  policeman  or  forge  checks.  If  only 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  here. 

But  what  about  us.  who  live  a  common-sense  life,  who  dream  a 
little  bit  wistfully  at  times  of  a  world  that  is  fit  to  live  in?  We 
all  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Freedom.  We  would  give  our  lives  for 
It  any  day.  but  only  after  we  have  defined  our  terms.  Freedom  in 
a  civilized  country  is  not  immunity  from  restraint  to  do  anything; 
it  is  immunity  from  restraint  to  do  what  is  right.  And  that  sup- 
poses some  objective  standard.  So  academic  freedom  should  be  im- 
munity from  restraint  to  teach,  not  anything  but  to  teach  what  is 
true — and  that  supposes  some  objective  standard,  too.  Subjec- 
tivism, however,  and  superstition,  combined  with  a  national  con- 
tempt for  systeniatic  philosophy,  have  made  some  of  our  leading 
Institutions  purveyors  of  elaborate  and  dangerous  nonsense  which 
too  many  of  our  teachers  have  taken  seriously. 

What,  for  example.  Is  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  education  In 
America  today?  It  is  a  home  product,  manufactured  right  here  in 
New  York,  but  distributed  nationally.  Perhaps  65  percent  of  the 
Nation's  superlntendenls  of  education  have  been  brought  up  on 
it.  But  what  are  Its  ingredients?  First,  exaggerated  exporimental- 
Ism;  second,  pragmatism;  third,  socialism — and  of  the  three  the 
first  is  easily  the  most  dangerous.  For  the  whole  tendency  of  this 
particular  experlmentallsm  Is  toward  cutting  off  the  past,  ignoring 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  human  race,  starting  anew,  as 
If  no  one  had  lived  before  us. 

Prudent  experiment,  of  course,  can  always  add  to  our  treasury 
of  knowledge,  but  scrapping  the  past  can  only  majre  us  the  play- 
things of  Intellectual  violence.  So  that,  convinced  of  tlie  old  mid- 
Vlctorlan  heresy  that  man  is  progressing  from  slime  to  perfection 
and  that  whatever  is.  is  better  than  what  went  before,  the  men 
who  shape  our  national  education  are  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
scramble  for  novelties.  As  if  we  needed  novelties!  We  are  nauseated 
with  novelties  What  we  need  are  things  that  are  old.  things  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  a  hundred  generations,  things  that  are 
immutable. 

Ill  tell  you  what  we  need.  We  need  two  virtues  in  our  students 
which  are  anathema  to  the  high  priests  of  American  education. 
One  is  discipline,  the  other  is  humUlty.  This  discipline  should  show 
Itself  externally  in  obedience  to  legitimate  authority;  internally, 
not  only  in  trained  Intellects  which  can  use  a  set  of  carefully 
selected  Intellectual  tools,  but  even  more  in  trained  wills.  For, 
as  someone  has  said.  "The  worst  education  which  teaches  self- 
control  is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything  else  and 
not  that  "    The  other  es-sentlal  virtue  mentioned  was  humility. 

This  has.  of  course,  no  trace  of  hypocrisy  or  timidity  abxDut  it.  It 
is  miles  away  from  an  inferiority  complex  It  is  simply  an  im- 
portant application  of  realism.  It  is  a  recognition  of  my  own 
absolute  and  relative  values  It  shows  me  my  place  in  the  plan 
of  creation.  It  shows  me  my  purpose  in  life.  With  these  virtues 
cultivated  in  my  youth  I  can  hope  some  day  to  be  not  only  learned 
but  wise  Without  them.  I  can  never  rise  above  the  organized 
campus  forces  of  confusion. 

Can  anything  be  done,  then,  in  our  present  circumstances  that 
would  further  the  end  which  we  all  feel  is  the  first  point  in  our 
educational  program?  Fortunately — yes  The  board  of  education 
took  a  step  forward  yesterday;  but  as  the  hostile  crowd  that 
packed  the  hearing  gave  due  notice,  the  fight  is  only  Just  begin- 
i.ing.  We  can  use  our  influence  to  have  our  children  In  the  public 
schools — at  least  those  whose  parent;  so  desire — trained  each  In 
his  own  religion  in  a  way  that  wlU  impress  the  child  with  Its  im- 
portance We  can  insist  that  schools  be  not  controlled  and  classes 
t)e  not  taught  by  professed  enemies  of  all  religion,  and  we  can 
more  and  more  as  occasion  offers  lighten  the  burden  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  where  the  ideals  that  are  dear  to  all  of 
us  are  still  cherished,  sometimes  at  great  »acrlflce.  I  cannot  be 
more  specific  without  falling  into  the  role  of  Cicero  pro  domo  sud. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  can,  I  am  sure,  be  done  In  stride 
by  an  ancient  and  honorable  chamber  which  already  has  to  Its 
credit  reservoirs  and  subways,  bridges  and  tubes,  and  the  Erie 
Canal.  Because  you  have  been  so  cordial  and  so  courteous  tonight. 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  your  part  in  building  the  Erie  Railroad. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  J.  J. 


Pelley,  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
at  Its  annual  dinner  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York.  Novem- 
ber 13,  1940: 

During  the  day  we  have  heard  interesting  discussion  -of  the  rela- 
tions l)etween  railroads  and  Investors,  railroads  and  shippers,  rail- 
roads and  agriculture,  and  railroads  and  research.  This  evening 
we  shall  hear,  from  a  distinguished  source,  discussion  of  some 
aspects  of  relations  between  railroads  and  government. 

It  was  our  hope  to  hear  today,  also,  a  discussion  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  national  defense,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Budd.  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  In  charge  of  transportation 
matters.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Mr.  Budd  to  be  with  us.  he 
doubtless  would  have  outlined  to  you  the  part  which  all  forms 
of  transportation  are  playing  in  our  program  of  preparedness,  since, 
by  designation  of  the  President,  he  acts  for  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  all  forms  of  transportation.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Budd's  breadth  of  vision  and  range  of  experi- 
ence was  available  for  this  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Budd.  unfortunately,  could  not  be  with  us.  It  will  not  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  have  the  discussion  of  national  defense  and 
transpKjrtation  in  general  which  we  had  hoped  for.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  you  will  want  to  have  some  report  from  us  as  to  the 
part  of  the  railroads  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  whole  program  of  preparedness  is  the  efflclent 
utilization  of  our  resources,  both  our  physical  resources,  and  the 
even  greater  resource  of  our  manpower.  In  getting  the  fullest 
use  out  of  those  re.sources.  we  must  have  and  maintain  a  system 
of  transport  adequate  to  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon 
it.  and  eflftcient  In  meeting  those  demands. 

In  our  railroads  we  have  the  backbone  of  such  a  system,  adequate. 
efficient,  and  ready  Railroads  haul  anything  anywhere,  any 
time — we  are  organized  to  move  anything  from  a  package  to  a 
huge  tank  or  a  giant  gun.  Railroads  can  move  the  freight,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  from  shore  to  shore,  across  the  plains,  through  the 
mountains,  wherever  need  may  be.  And  railroads  can  move  it  in 
all  seasons,  in  the  ice-bound  winter  as  well  as  in  the  open  summer 
months.  Other  forms  of  transport  may  be  specially  adapted  to 
doing  special  tasks,  but  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  a  universal, 
all-purpose,  all-round  system  of  transportation  is  the  railroad. 

In  the  entirely  natural  and  proper  public  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  other  forms  of  transportation,  some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  development  that  has  already  gone  into  our  railroads. 
We  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  any  shipper,  at  any  station, 
may  pick  up  his  telephone  and  order  a  car  to  be  placed  for  loading 
with  any  commodity,  to  be  moved  to  any  other  station  on  the 
continent,  and  to  be  moved  on  any  day  of  the  year.  When  you  stop 
to  think  of  It,  the  fact  that  anyone  can  ship  anything,  anywhere, 
any  time,  on  the  American  railroads  Is  something  of  a  marvel  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  in   transportation. 

Now,  how  are  the  railroads  set  to  carry  on  in  the  program  of 
preparedness,  or  in  any  emergency  which  may  follow?  That  Is  a 
question  which  is  asked  us  so  often  that  I  feel  Justified  In  taking 
your  time  tonight  to  give  you,  briefly,  the  answer  as  we  see  it,  and 
some  of  the  facts  which  Justify  our  belief. 

The  railroads  are  ready — now — to  do  whatever  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  do.  The  railroads  will  keep  themselves  ready,  ahead  of  any 
demand  which  may  come.  And  they  will  do  it  under  private  owner- 
ship and  operation. 

But — and  I  can  almost  hear  the  question  In  the  minds  of  sotne 
of  you — what  about  1917?  Didn't  the  railroads  break  down  then 
and  have  to  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  Government? 

There  was  a  break-down  in  1917 — but  It  wasn't  the  break-down  of 
the  railroads  as  transportation  machines.  It  was  a  break-down,  or 
rather  an  almost  complete  lack  of  organization,  for  the  proper  use 
of  railroads. 

Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo  has  given  us  the  best  description  of  the 
causes  of  congestion  which  led  up  to  his  appointment  on  Janiuu7  1, 
1918,  as  Director  General  of  the  railroads  for  the  Government.  Only 
one  of  the  several  causes  which  he  mentioned  had  anything  to  do 
directly  with  railroad  plant  or  operations.  He  said  there  was  • 
shortage  of  motive  power.  There  may  have  been,  although  no  one 
can  say  positively,  because  the  other  causes  which  Mr.  McAdoo  men- 
tioned made  It  Impossible  for  the  raUroads  to  get  proper  use  out  of 
the  power  they  had 

Here  are  what  Mr.  McAdoo  described  as  these  other  "potent 
causes"  of  the  congestion  of  1917: 

First,  a  lack  of  control  of  the  right  of  Government  officials  to 
demand  priority  for  Government  shipments.  There  was  not  only  no 
central  control,  said  Mr.  McAdoo,  there  was  not  even  control  within 
a  single  department. 

Second,  the  ordering  of  materials  by  the  contractors  who  were 
building  camps,  shipyards,  and  other  great  Government  projects 
far  in  advance  of  their  abil)t7  to  receive  and  unload  the  cars — the 
clas.sic  example  cited  by  Mr.  McAdoo  being  the  5.000  carloads  of 
piling  alone  rushed  by  rail  to  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  before  it  was 
ready  to  accept  and  unload  them. 

Third,  the  purchase  by  manufacturers  of  raw  materials  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  with  the  result  that  arrivals  were  badly  bunched 
and  unloading  slow  and  dIfBcult.  caufcing  the  tie-up  of  still  more  cars 
and  still  more  precious  terminal  track  space. 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  coordination  of  rail  and  overseas  transporta- 
tion. 

These  were  indeed  "potent  causes"  of  congestion,  a  congestion 
vhlch  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  200.000  freight  cars  standing  idle, 
under  load,  waiting  for  someone  to  unload  them  and  release  them 
for  further  service. 

These  things  won't  happen  again. 
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I  lor  /  years,  and  we  nave  seen  no  such  reductions  as  yet. 
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AXSDRBBS  OP  VXRT  RKV.  ROBXRT  I.  GANNON.  S.  J. 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoao.  I  include  the  following 
address  of  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  I.  Qannon,  8.  J.,  de- 
livered at  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Itiursday,  November  14.  1940. 

In  my  opinion,  the  address  of  Father  Gannon  should  have 
a  special  appeal  to  every  serious-minded  person,  because  the 
subject  matter  of  his  talk  deals  with  a  problem  which  affects 
the  life  and  home  of  every  citizen.  Tiiat  problem — education 
without  religion — must  be  solved,  and  I  believe  Father  Gan- 
non has  suggested,  in  his  usual  lucid,  logical,  and  modest 
maiuier,  a  positive  solution. 

The  address  follows: 

When  your  gracious  conunlttee  some  weeks  ago  Invited  me  to 
■peak  at  thla  brilliant  dinner  tonight  they  enriched  my  education 
by  leaving  •  number  of  your  descriptive  pamphlets  with  me.  These 
I  have  read  with  even  more  care  than  a  prospective  member  would, 
and  perhaps  with  even  more  satisfaction.  I  read,  for  instance,  that 
your  cliarter  bad  been  granted  by  George  m.  King  of  Ireland,  among 
other  places,  and  Defender  of  the  Palth.  That  was  Interesting 
because  the  eatablMunent  of  a  body  such  as  this  upset  the  otherwise 
perfect  record  of  tluit  glortous  monarch  for  stupidity.  I  was  im- 
pressed, too,  by  tlie  firm  stand  you  had  taken  against  the  Inflation 
of  our  currency  and  by  the  fact  that  your  walls  are  adorned  with  the 
pictures  of  so  many  previous  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  Your 
regulation  excluding  lawyers  showed  a  very  keen  sense  of  self- 
preservation,  something  which  Is  never  wholly  lacking  In  a  success- 
ful banker.  But  If  the  reason  given  be  correct,  that  lawyers  talk  too 
much.  I  cannot  und«rstand  your  inviting  a  clergyman  to  address 
you.  It  must  be  tliat  you  forget  the  clergyman  In  the  University 
President,  and  you  know  that  university  presidents  have  to  satisfy 
80  many  people  that  they  can  never  afford  to  say  too  much. 

It  was,  however,  thla  very  combination  that  gave  me  such  relish 
In  reading  quotations  from  the  report  of  your  special  committee  on 
economical  and  efBclent  edticatlon.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  a  heart- 
ening fxpcTlenoe  for  me  to  realise  that  an  old  and  powerful  organl- 
-tatlon  like  jrours  which  In  the  past  has  done  so  much  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city  and  of  th?  State  sees  so  clearly  that  commerce  cannot  be 
adequately  considered  apart  from  human  life;  that  is.  apart  from 
human  conduct;  that  even  the  financial  success  of  our  country 
depends  on  personal  Integrity  and  that  personal  Integrity  depends 
on  what  jrou  have  caUed  so  well  "a  deep,  true,  religious  understand- 
ing "  Only  a  very  superior,  farslghted  body  of  men  would  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  following  sentence  which  is  perfectly  amazing  as  part 
of  a  chamber  of  commrrce  report  and  which  your  committee  asked 
me  to  take  as  the  subject  of  my  remarks  tonight:  "The  United 
States  cannot  have  or  maintain  a  right  S3rstem  unless  it  Is  based  on 
true  religious  principles,  and  therefore.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
hesitate  to  include  religion  In  our  educational  program,  we  place  it 
first." 

I  only  wish  that  this  report  had  been  at  hand  2  years  ago  when 
plans  were  being  rushed  for  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Pair.  It  was  proposed  to  show,  at  that  time,  by  a  series  of  transpar- 
ent pictures,  that  education  is  a  lifelong  process  to  which  various 
factors  contribute,  even  from  the  cradle.  A  few  of  us  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  religion  was  not  included,  even  as  a  pmssing 
factor,  to  be  regretted  by  the  more  enlightened.  But  after  some 
little  debate  It  was  agreed  to  Insert  a  panel  that  would  illustrate 
this  rather  doubtful  influence  on  education.  So  at  the  next  meet- 
mg  the  compromise  sketch  on  religion  was  exhibited.  It  showed 
an  uncertain  Gothic  arch  In  the  background,  and  standing  in  front 
of  It  a  rather  nonconunlttal  boy  and  girl  raffling  off  a  ham.  The 
only  stiggeatlon  I  thought  worth  making  was  that  they  attach  an 
aixpllfler  to  the  Gothic  window  which  at  stated  Intervals  cotild 
reverently  shoot  "bingo."  It  was  evident,  however,  that  several  of 
the  committee  members  regarded  our  conviction  about  religion 
having  a  part  In  education  as  a  curious  and  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing survival.  And  now  that  I  come  to  think  about  It,  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  them,  because  It  baa  survived,  thank  God.  and  curi- 
ously, too,  m  view  of  the  unceasing  attacks  by  three  generations. 
The  only  embarrassing  part  of  It  Is  that  our  spiritual  Ignorance 
lets  ua  down  so  terribly  as  a  people. 

To  offer  a  deCenae  of  our  parts  In  the  situation  we  should  per- 
haps turn  to  the  recent  history  of  our  schools.  pubUc  and  private, 
because  although  we  have  In  a  sense  helped  our  fathers  to  write 
that  history,  the  tangled  threads  of  the  story  have  been  for  many 


years  so  difficult  and  complex  that  no  one  of  us  single-handed  could 
be  expected  to  get  very  far  with  corrective  measures 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  public  schools,  they  were  conceived  In 
a  time  when  men  had  a  childish  confidence  in  the  wonders  to  be 
wrought  by  the  three  R's.  Over  and  over  again  It  was  said  that 
If  every  chtM  in  the  coixntry  could  only  be  put  In  a  public  school 
crime  would  vanish  from  among  us.  Today  the  first  part  of  the 
dream  has  been  fxilfllled.  Today  we  have  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  public-school  system  in  the  world.  We  have  more 
students  In  our  secondary  grades  than  all  other  zuitlons  combined 
but  crime  has  not  vanished  from  amongst  us. 

The  report  published  this  week  by  the  dtlaens  committee  on 
the  control  of  crime  in  New  York  Is  a  stirring  cry  of  alarm.  Crime 
Is  on  the  rapid  Increase  and  shows  no  aigna  of  abatement.  One 
New  Yorker  In  every  53  was  arrested  In  the  course  of  the  past  year — 
not  for  traffic  violations  or  for  leaving  aah  cans  uncovered,  but  for 
serious  violations  of  the  law.  How  many  escaped  arrest  baffles 
the  imagination.  Of  those  arrested,  the  majority  was  yoimg.  resi- 
dent in  the  city  and  far  from  destitute.  A  siirprlslng  proportion 
of  the  thefts,  for  example,  was  perpetrated,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  report,  "by  persons  who  are  not  xmemployed,  who  do  not  live 
In  poverty  but  in  comfortable,  even  luxurious  homes,  who  are  of 
superior  intelligence."  It  is  cold  comfort  even  for  a  native  New 
Yorker  to  read  further  on  that  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  worse 
than  we  are.  Back  In  the  age  of  Innocence  and  bicycles,  they  iiaed 
to  alng  the  song  of  Eliza  Cook.  "Better  build  schoolrooms  for  the 
boy — than  cells  and  gibbet  for  the  man."  but  now  every  time  we 
put  In  an  order  for  a  claasroom,  we  have  to  Include  an  order  for 
two  sanitary  cells  and  a  chromium  gibbet. 

These  awful  facts  have  been  facing  our  educators  for  2S  years, 
and  they  have  tried  every  remedy  but  the  one  you  proposed  in  your 
report  as  the"*Pirst  point  in  our  educational  program  "  Mr.  Owen 
D.  Young's  inquiry  went  on  record  as  saying  that  New  York  State 
wotild  have  Its  ideal  scholars  if  there  were  universal  opportunity, 
a  democratic  system,  good  teachers  (who  must  not.  however,  men- 
tion religion),  character  building  (without,  however,  stressing  re- 
ligious motives^,  useful  schooling,  more  adult  opportunity,  home 
rule,  with  academic  freedom  (whatever  that  means),  and  finally, 
economy.     Religion  does  not  figure  in  the  report. 

The  very  mention  of  religion  Is  considered  to  be  dynamite — as 
much  in  education  as  in  politics,  for  reasons  which  were  fairly 
obvious  before  they  were  aired  yesterday  at  the  open  hearing  of 
the  board  of  education.  There  is.  first  of  all.  the  old  church -and - 
state  row:  the  old  colonial  revolt  against  domination  by  the  Church 
of  England.  We  know  how  much  validity  that  has  today.  We 
know  that  the  repeated  cry  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
Is  now  little  more  than  a  set  of  brass  knucldes  for  the  lowest  type 
of  politician. 

Our  State  could  never  be  tied  to  any  church  In  the  country,  and 
no  church  in  the  country  would  ever  want  to  be  tied  to  the  State. 
More  serious  than  that  Is  the  view  that  religion  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  offense  or  even  danger  to  certain  groups.  That, 
too,  should  be  a  relic  of  a  time  when  people  were  persecuted  for 
their  religious  views. 

Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  an  Irishman  in  New 
York  were  asked  his  religion,  he  knew  it  meant  the  loss  of  his  Job 
or  a  fight.  VLsually  both.    But  I  said  merely  that  it  should  be  a  relic. 

Unfortunately  that  spirit  is  still  with  us.  though  the  sufferers 
are  now  the  imnugrants  of  more  recent  years.  That  Is.  I  feel. 
the  reason  why  so  many  leaders  erf  a  certain  group  who  are  high 
type  religious  men  oppose  the  Introduction  of  religion  into  the 
public  schools  today.  They  feel  that  it  will  emphasize  differences 
and  cause  discrimination  But  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  attitude  of 
despair.  That  is  the  admission  that  we  can  neither  make  rellgon 
work  nor  educate  our  children.  For  anyone  who  Is  truly  rellKlcus 
or  trvily  educated  can  realize  the  differences  which  exist  among 
good  men  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  them  all.  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  children  In  the  public  school  can  see  the  differ- 
ences now.  but  they  would  have  to  think  more  of  one  another  and 
not  less  if  they  knew  that  each  one  was  proud  of  his  own  religion, 
knew  what  It  was  all  about,  and  lived  up  to  its  precepts. 

The  principal  difficulty,  however,  in  achieving  the  first  point  in 
your  program  is  the  attitude  of  too  many  of  the  teachers.  Too 
many  of  them  have  brought  to  their  tasks  spiritual  ignorance, 
spiritual  confusion,  spiritual  revolt.  Too  many  have  been  poisoned 
by  drinking  at  poisoned  wells,  and  that  brings  us  to  some  private 
as  well  as  public  institutions  of  learning. 

Like  most  of  our  troubles,  the  situation  is  a  legacy  from  another 
generation.  For  50  years  ago  or  more  the  United  States  suffered 
its  first  severe  attack  of  Ph  D  -Itls.  It  became  the  academic  fad 
to  go  to  Germany.  Just  as  in  a  still  older  day  all  Englishmen  had  to 
take  the  Grand  Tour.  There  our  most  promising  young  men  and 
future  leaders  drank  deep  draughts  of  Emmanuel  Kant  and  Paulsen 
of  Berlin  and  found  that  "the  human  mind  produces  Its  own 
object,  creates  its  own  truth." 

Man  thinks  differently  at  different  times,  so  that  what  Is  true 
today  Is  false  tomorrow.  Hence,  smce  objective  truth  does  not 
exist,  who  will  dare  say  that  anything  is  nonsense? 

From  this  subjectivism  was  born  the  principal  fetish  of  American 
education — academic  freedom.  No  one  has  any  clear  idea  what  it 
means.  It  is  mumbo  Jumbo  to  anyone  who  is  used  to  clean-cut 
distinctions,  but  doctors'  hoods  and  gold  tassels  shake  with  terror 
all  over  the  country  if  someone  Just  gets  up  and  shouts,  "Academic 
freedom."  So  great  is  this  superstitious  fear  that  men  have  been 
allowed  In  the  academic  world  a  license  which  is  Justly  denied  In 
every  other.  Even  their  conservative  colleagues  are  like  children 
in  a  game  when  somebody  has  his  fingers  crossed.  For  anyone  in 
a  cap  and  gown  can  hack  away  at  the  foundations  of  life,  can  rob 
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There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  nondefense  expenditures 
should  not  be  brought  within  existing  revenues.  If  this  can- 
not be  done  wholly  by  economies,  then  it  should  be  done  by 
Increased  taxation  to  make  up  the  deficit.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  administration  has  waited  7  years  even  to  think 
about  doing  this. 

In  my  opinion,  further  defense  borrowing  should  include 
some  provision  for  its  amortization,  such  as  was  done  in  con- 
nection With  the  four  billions  of  defense  bonds  authorized 
earlier  this  year.  We  cannot  possibly  raise  enough  in  new 
revenue  to  pay  for  the  defense  program  as  we  go,  but  we  can 
certainly  raise  sufBcient  revenue  to  retire  these  defense  bor- 
rowings over  a  limited  period  of  years.  Only  by  so  doing  can 
the  Nation's  credit  be  saved. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  Secretary  Morgenthau's  program 
for  a  blanket  Increase  In  the  national  debt  by  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  billions.  I  think  such  a  blanket  increase  would 
have  a  bad  effect,  as  it  would  not  only  be  evidence  of  an  in- 
flationary policy  on  the  part  of  the  administration  but  It 
would  unnecessarily  jeopardize  the  public  credit.  There  is  no 
necessity  at  this  time,  as  I  see  it,  for  increasing  the  national 
debt  by  any  such  amount,  even  for  defense  needs.  The 
money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  cannot  be  spent  more 
than  so  fast,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  keep  control  of  the  situation  by  limiting  any  new  bor- 
rowings for  defense  purposes  to  the  amounts  actually  needed 
within  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

Great  criticism  has  already  been  leveled  by  the  people 
against  the  so-called  blank-check  authority  which  has  been 
given  to  the  executive  branch  under  previous  legislation.  I 
for  one  not  only  have  opposed  but  will  continue  to  oppose 
legislation  of  this  character.  A  $20,000,000,000  blank  check 
is  not  only  too  much  for  any  adniinistratlon  to  ask.  but  it  is 
also  too  much  for  Congress  to  grant  to  any  administration. 

Even  if  the  administration  has  no  legislative  program  to 
submit  at  this  time.  Congress  should  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  It  now  has  to  get  impending  legislation  for  next 
year  under  way.  I  can  readily  foresee  the  situation  that  will 
otherwise  develop  after  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  comes 
into  session.  The  administration  will  submit  a  prepared 
program  and  expect  it  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  with  prac- 
tically no  consideration.  The  excuse  will  be  made  that  we 
must  make  haste.  The  tax  problem  in  particular  is  so  com- 
plicated that  this  method  of  procedure  would  be  unfair  to 
taxpayers  and  ill-advised  from  the  standpoint  of  proper  leg- 
islative consideration.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  adequate  way 
to  deal  with  the  tax  situation  wliich  is  facing  us  is  to  ap- 
point a  nonpartisan  commission  representing  all  interested 
groups  to  make  a  complete  and  impartial  study  of  the  whole 
problem  and  come  forward  with  recommendations  for  an 
overhaul  of  our  entire  revenue  structure.  It  has  grown  up 
in  a  hodgepodge,  piecemeal  manner,  and  the  revision  I  have 
suggested  is  long  overdue. 


Frank  V.  Kelly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN   EAGLE 


Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  BrookljTi  Eagle  of  Tuesday,  November  26,  1940: 
[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  November  26.  1940] 

MR.    KELXT'S    EKIIAIfCED    PKZSTTGK 

Pew  Democratic  chieftains  came  thr.  ugh  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign with  such  greatly  increased  prestige  as  Frank  V.  Kelly,  Kings 
County  leader.    With  the  final  ofDdal  figures  of  the  recanvaas  of 


the  vote  now  In.  Brooklyn  is  shown  to  have  returned  a  plurality  of 
348.134  for  President  Roosevelt. 

That  is  a  remarkable  figure  even  for  the  county  which  is  the 
second  largest  voting  unit  in  the  Nation,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  complications  were  faced  in  this  county  which 
did  not  exist  4  years  ago  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  amassed  a  plurality  of 
625.454. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Kelly's  organization  made  a  better  showing 

this  year  than  8  years  ago  against  Herbert  Hoover,  whose  candidacy 
was  not  regarded  herealjouts  as  so  menacing  as  Mr.  Willkle's  this 
year.     The  plurality  over  Mr.  Hcover  was  321,636. 

The  showing  In  Brooklyn  on  November  5  was  one  of  the  decisive 
factors  In  the  President's  success  in  carrying  New  York  State  by 
233.093.  New  York  County  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of  195.01.7 
and  the  Bronx  gave  him  219.066.  so  Mr.  Kelly  topped  both  Congress- 
man StTLLivAN  and  National  (and  incidentally  Bronx  County)  Chair- 
man Fiynn. 

A  shift  of  about  120.000  votes  here  would  have  cost  the  President 
his  home  State.  To  Mr.  Kelly  goes  the  credit  for  landing  those  vital 
votes. 

It  should' be  borne  in  mind  that  Borough  President  Cashmore  and 
all  the  county-wide  ticket  also  won  with  resounding  pluralltlea 

As  the  most  powerful  Democratic  county  leader  In  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Kellys  Influence  at  Albany  and  Washington  should  be  at 
a  new  high  in  the  months  ahead. 


The  Honorable  John  Andrew  Martin,  Late  a  Repre- 
sentative From  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Colorado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  28,  1940 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   THE    LATE   REPRESENTATIVB 
JOHN   ANDRETW    MARTIN    FROM   AN    OLD-TIME   FRIEND 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biography  of 
John  Andrew  Martin  is  a  record  of  continuous  growth  and 
development.  His  life  was  ever  onward  and  upward;  a  typical 
American  career. 

For  many,  many  years  we  were  warm  friends — from  a  time 
long  before  1933,  when  we  began  our  service  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  First  I 
knew  him  when  I  was  a  young  boy  and  he  a  young  man  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.  Some  men  reach  their  maturity  in  thought 
and  character  too  soon,  and  then,  like  a  plant  that  has  grown 
too  fast,  suffer,  in  middle  age  or  later,  deterioration  if  not 
decay  In  mind  or  in  character  before  they  actually  die.  Not 
so  with  John. 

In  temperance  of  thought,  action,  and  sp>eech,  in  tolerance. 
In  wisdom,  and  in  character  he  continued  to  grow  and  mature 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  December  23, 1939,  at  the  age  of 
71  years. 

Nothing  is  more  tragic  or  heart  rending  to  friends  than  to 
see  a  man  deteriorate  in  mentality  or  in  character  toward  the 
end  of  his  life.  We  who  knew  John  Martin  well  had  no 
apprehensions  that  he  would  ever  suffer  such  a  melancholy 
fate,  however  long  he  might  live.  It  is,  however,  a  great  trib- 
ute to  him  and  a  satisfaction  to  his  friends  to  know  that  his 
was  a  life  of  continuous  progress  in  service,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
character. 

Another  solace  to  his  friends  is  that  John  died  after  only 
a  short  illness  and  at  a  high  point  of  his  public  career. 

TTie  year  preceding  he  had  been  elected  by  a  large  majority 
to  his  fourth  consecutive  term  as  Representative  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Colorado.  Years  before,  from  1909 
to  1913,  he  had  served  in  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
Congresses  as  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Colorado  and 
had  then  voluntarily  retired.  Only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  after  7  years  of  patient  and  intelligent  effort,  he  had 
secured  the  approval  by  the  Congress  and  had  seen  the 
initiation  of  work  on  a  great  public  improvement,  near 
Caddoa,  Colo.,  which  for  generations  to  come  will  be  of  benefit 
to  many  communities  In  southeastern  Colorado  and  western 
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Kansas— now  known  as  the  John  Martin  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Arkansas  River.  He  had  won,  and  deserved,  the  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  esteem  of  his  constituents  and  ol  all  those 
of  both  parties  who  served  with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  men,  prominent  in  public  life,  reach  their  climax  and 
then,  beset  by  vicissitudes  of  health  and  of  poUtical  fortune, 
gradually  descend  into  the  realm  of  those  who  are  half 
forgotten  or  but  faintly  remembered.  Incapable  any  longer 
of  effective  service,  with  most  of  their  friends  dead,  they  fade 
into  an  innocuous,  relatively  obscure  and  rather  pathetic  old 
age.  John  Martin  was  spared  any  such  melancholy  anti- 
climax to  hLs  useful  public  career.  Apparently  in  full  health, 
although  manifestly  wearied  by  the  labors  and  exacting  duties 
of  the  office  to  which  he  had  so  conscientiously  devoted  him- 
self, in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  and  at  the 
very  peak  of  his  career,  he  was  swiftly  taken  away — without 
the  agony  of  a  long  and  distressing  illness. 

I  have  never  understood  the  prayer.  "Prom  sudden  death, 
good  Lord  deliver  us."  I  could  not  so  pray  for  one  who, 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  life,  had  lived  as  a  good  man — 
as  did  John  Mabtdi. 


Assures  Americans  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Is  Capable  of  Coping  With  Any  Situation 
Which  May  Arise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JACKSON 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  is  being  said 
about  the  defense-industry  strikes,  the  part  that  is  being 
piayed  by  the  Communists  and  their  friends,  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Oovernment  and  the  Dies  committee,  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
read  in  full  the  statement  of  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  issued  under  date  of  November  24,  1940. 

Ahead  of  us  we  have  many  miles  of  rough  road  to  travel. 
The  defense  program  is  Just  being  talked  about  now  more 
than  it  is  being  put  into  operation.  Someday  we  shall  have 
to  get  down  to  bedrock  or  the  program  will  fail,  or,  it  may 
be  too  late.  We  may  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
young  fellow  who  found  some  old  dimamite.  He  was  curious 
and  wanted  to  find  out  if  it  would  still  explode.  Information 
and  enlightenment  came  aft-er  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him.  A  lot  of  this  defense  equipment  may  be  deliv- 
ered, if  at  all,  after  it  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  other  fellow 
may  be  the  beneficiary. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  imder  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  doing  splendid  work  in  coping  with  this  situation — such 
fine  work  that  the  recent  statement  of  the  Attorney  General 
gives  them  special  credit.  Mr.  Jackson  makes  a  special  ix>int 
In  assuring  the  Nation  that  this  agency  is  capable  of  meet- 
ing any  situation  which  may  arise. 

The  statement  of  Attorney  General  Jackson  follows: 

I  very  much  regret  that  Congressman  Dns  has  seen  fit  to  accom- 
pany his  recent  disclosures  with  an  effort  to  disparage  and  discredit 
the  good  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  have  iZMllned  to  the  view  that  there  was  sufficient  field  to 
warrant  the  publicity  activities  of  a  legislative  Investigating  com- 
mittee even  if  some  of  those  activities  have  the  effect  of  endanger- 
ing by  prematui'«  exposure  the  work  of  this  Department.  It  would 
not  seem,  however,  that  such  legislative  activities  need  be  accom- 
panied by  attacks  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  whose 
purpose  in  Investigation  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee  and,  ot  course,  should  not  and  must  not  compete 
with  the  legislative  committee  for  publicity. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation  la   necessarily   carried   on   quietly   and   without   publicity 


does  not  diminish  its  effectiveness.  For  example.  Mr  Dns  says 
that  next  week  he  will  Investigate  the  strike  at  the  Vultee  Air- 
craft Corporation.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  already 
has  Investigated  this  strike  and  has  supplied  confidential  reports 
to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  the  National  Defense 
Commission.  This  confidential  report  descrit>es  the  Conununist 
influence  which  caused  and  which  Is  prolonplng  the  strike.  It 
identified  those  leaders  of  the  strike  who  are  either  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  affiliated  with  the  Communists  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  contacts  between  the  strike  committee  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party. 

While  the  activities  of  the  parties  Involved  may  not  constitute  a 
Federal  crime  warranting  prosecution,  the  details  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  the  Natiunal 
Defense  Commission  so  that  they  may  take  such  action  as  may  be 
warranted  In  the  protection  of  the  Government's  interests 

The  Dies  committee  has  published  a  report  on  the  propaganda 
activities  of  Manfred  Zapp  and  Transocean  News  Service.  These 
activities  had  been  under  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  which  was  trying  to  complete  a  legal  case  with  ad- 
missible evidence  The  action  of  the  committee  made  further  effort 
in  this  direction  fruitless,  and  on  October  28  last,  based  on  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  and  the  Dies  material,  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  instituted  a  grand-Jury  in- 
vestigation of  Zapp,  the  Transocean  News  Service,  and  others  to 
determine  whether  violations  of  Federal  law  were  Involved.  This 
secret  grand-Jury  Investigation  is  now  in  progress  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  Chicago.  Congressman  Dns  announced  that  Helnrlch  Pet«;r 
Fasstiender.  described  by  Mr  Dns  as  a  former  Gestapo  agent,  would 
describe  the  full  workings  of  the  Gestapo  In  this  country  Fass- 
bender  has  long  been  known  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Its  files  contain  a  detailed  record  of  bis  life  and  activities 
from  his  birth  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  on  August  14.  1917,  down  to 
the  present  time  In  this  country  he  has  operated  under  15  different 
aliases  in  addition  to  the  name  Fassbender  He  entered  the  United 
States  on  August  2.  1938.  Jumping  ship  when  the  steamship  West- 
moreUmd,  of  the  Bernstein  Line,  docked  at  pier  No.  3  in  Ho- 
l>oken.  N.  J.  He  has  worked  In  this  country  as  a  waiter  in  New 
York  City,  as  a  taxi  driver  in  California,  and  he  has  twice  been  the 
subject  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  white-slave  Investiga- 
tions.    He  is  also  stifipected  of  having  operated  a  confidence  game. 

In  experienced  investigative  circles  Fassbender  is  known  as  a  pro- 
fessional and  unreliable  informer.  He  has  been  known  to  offer  to 
sell  information  on  l)oth  Communists  and  Nazis  for  a  p'-ice  I  make 
no  criticism  of  Mr.  Dies  for  examining  this  witness  It  may  be  that 
he  may  furnish  information  or  leads  which  might  be  iweful  for  the 
purposes  of  a  legislative  Investigating  committee,  but  witnesses  of 
Fassbender's  type  are  cf  limited  usefulness  for  court  purposes,  and 
I  do  not  feel  that  evidence  obtained  from  sruch  a  source  can  properly 
be  used  as  a  springboard  from  which  to  launch  an  attack  on  the 
methods  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  the  protective  field  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
been  making  a  highly  creditable  record.  In  September  of  1939  at 
the  request  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Bureau  initiated 
a  program  of  surveying  the  protective  faculties  of  Industrial  plants. 
The  program  extends  to  all  plants  in  which  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  a  particular  interest.  To  date  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  requested  surveys  of  1.214  plants. 

Surveys  have  been  completed  and  reports  ai:d  recommendations 
have  t>een  submitted,  or  are  being  submitted,  with  reference  to  1,032 
of  these  plants.  A  total  of  112  plants  are  in  the  process  of  survey  at 
the  present  time.  Among  the  70  plants  yet  to  be  surveyed  are  a 
number  In  which  the  nirvey  is  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  '-o-.n- 
pletion  of  btaldlng  programs,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  labor  difficul- 
ties, and  for  other  reasons.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining 
surveys  will  have  been  completed  by  December  1. 

The  rate  at  which  these  s'lrveys  can  be  made  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  between  October  22  and  November  14,  668  surveys  were 
completed. 

The  surveys  are  conducted  by  a  specially  trained  group  of  F  B  I. 
agents  and  are  intended  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  the  pos- 
sibilities of  espionage  and  sat)otage  operations  within  the  plants 
surveyed  The  surveys  cover  the  entire  physical  pr^^perty  of  the 
companies  upon  the  priority  list  and  Include  a  studv  of  the  plant 
police  force,  the  ccm.munication  system,  the  care  of  confidential 
materials,  handUng  of  mall,  the  issuance  of  Identification  badges  to 
employees,  a  study  of  power  lines  and  source  of  power,  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  essential  materials,  the  establishment  of  restricted 
areas,  and  all  other  items  and  factors  pertinent  to  the  nroner 
protection  of  the  plant.  ' 

Anticipating  increased  activity  in  this  type  of  work  In  the  future 
in  view  of  the  present  rearmament  program,  a  course  of  training 
has  been  installed  in  the  Training  Division  of  the  Federal  Burf»au 
of  Investigation  which  is  designed  to  qualify  aU  of  the  soecial 
agents  of  the  F  B  I   In  this  type  of  work. 

The  Dies  committee  has  reported  on  the  activities  cf  Ferdinand 
Kertess  in  the  field  of  international  business  and  eeplonage  Tlie 
activities  of  Kertess  have  been  under  Inquiry  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Kertess  was  subpenaed  by  the 
Department  to  appear  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  in  May  of  1939,  and  he  appeared  and  testified  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department's  investigation  of  the  beryllium  indrstry 
^ils  investlgauon.  which  ^*-as  the  subject  of  public  hearings  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  demonstrated  that 
the  beryUium  industry  was  subject  to  patent  control  and  oenetra- 
tion  by  German  interests. 
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Pot  over  2  years  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  investigating    ' 
the  p?netratlon  of  foreign   influence  into  American   Industry.     In- 
dictnaents  have  already  been  obtained  in  three  industries.     lu  adoi-    ■ 
tion.  there  are  pending  investigations  in  a  large  number  of  defense    j 
Industries  Involving  foreign  penetration  and  control.  ' 

I  am  dlsclcsing  these  facts  to  reassure  the  American   public  as   I 
to  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation   to  ccpe  with  any  sitiiatlon  which  may   arise. 

I  think  it  Is  highly  regrettable  that  Mr.  Dir^  should  seek  to  un- 
dermine the  confidence  of  the  American  public  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  has  long  been  regarded,  and  which 
I  think  deserves  to  rank,  as  the  finest  investigative  organization  in 
the  world 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  gone  about  Its  task  in 
an  cfllrient  and  v.rrkmanllke  manner  without  alarmist  tactics  and 
without  sin-atlonalism  It  will  continue  to  fupply  the  prosecutive 
agencies  and  Government  authorities  with  reliable,  thoroughly 
sifted  evidence  as  to  subversive  activities  In  this  country.  Effurts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  or  emotion,  if  that  be  desirable,  will 
have  to  come  from  other  sources. 


A  Happy,  I'nited,  Prosperous  People,  an  Important 
Factor  in  Our  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  this 
House  last  met  we  listened  to  much  heated  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  strike  situation  in  the  Vultee 
airplane  factory  on  the  west  coast.  Several  Members  of 
Congress  demanded  that  labor  laws  be  revised  and  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relations  Act  be  amended  immediately  to  prevent 
any  further  strikes  against  concerns  having  large  defense 
contracts.  If  the  present  laws  are  inadequate  and  special 
legislation  is  essential  in  order  to  forestall  any  further  stiikes 
against  the  Government's  preparedness  program,  then  this 
Congress  should  have  the  courage  to  amend  the  laws  to  put 
teeth  into  them  without  delay. 

It  was  announced  that  the  representatives  cf  the  Govern- 
ment were  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  effectuate  a 
fair  and  just  settlement,  and  we  rejoice  that  this  strike  is 
apparently  settled.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  same  or  a  similar  situati6n  in  other  plants.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  General  that  a  few  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers  were  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  surprising  to  mc  that  Com- 
munists, who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force,  wjuld  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  plant  or  industry 
having  Government  contracts.  We  have  by  law  forbidden 
the  enemies  of  this  Government  from  participating  in  the 
W.  P.  A.  or  other  agencies  of  the  Grovernment,  and  certainly 
this  should  apply  to  industries  where  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  sabotage  and  make  death  traps  of  our  own 
planes. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  workers  of  this  great 
factory*  went  on  a  strike  because  of  the  fact  that  they  receive 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  per  hour,  which  is  scoffed  at  as  a 
mere  pittance.  It  may  be  that  50  cents  an  hour  is  insuflfl- 
cient  for  these  workers,  considering  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  also  considering  the  huge  profits  that  the  airplane 
factories  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Vultee  airplane  factory,  with 
millions  in  Government  contracts,  agreed  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  wages. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsI  called  attention 
of  the  House  last  Monday  to  the  fact  that  the  average  farmer 
in  Alabama  receives  only  about  5  cents  an  hour  for  his 
work,  and  that  the  farmers  are  not  out  on  a  strike.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [hSi.  RankimI  placed  the  wages 
of  farmers  at  about  10  cents  an  hour.  It  is  evident  that 
somewhere  between  these  figures  is  the  average  pay  of  the 
average  farmer  of  America. 


It  Is  also  generally  agreed  that  during  1941  there  is  going  to 
be  a  boom  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  of  the  average 
worker  in  industry  are  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Thousands 
of  industries,  especially  those  with  Government  defense  con- 
tracts, have  doubled  and  tripled  their  production,  as  well  as 
running  day  and  night  shifts  of  workers,  who  receive  one  and 
cne-half  times  their  pay  for  overtime.  The  cost  of  living  is 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  price  of 
any  farm  commodity.  The  farmer  in  1941  must  pay  more 
for  everything  that  he  must  buy  on  the  market,  but  prices  of 
his  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  oats,  and  alfalfa  have  not  ad- 
vanced. The  fact  is,  the  farmer  is  not  getting  anything  like 
the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  until  there  is  some  degree  of 
prosperity  among  the  farmers  of  this  country  we  cannot  hope 
for  any  general  prosperity.  It  will  be  a  sorry  spectacle  to 
witness  America  booming  in  the  industrial  sections  and  half 
."Starved  in  the  rural  and  small-town  areas  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South, 

Now  comes  the  report  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  certain 
croups  in  Congress  to  eliminate  all  cash  payments  to  farmers 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  program,  including  soil-conservation 
checks,  from  the  1941  program.  There  are  also  rumors  afloat 
that  a  sorious  effort  will  be  promulgated  by  certain  groups  to 
eliminate  any  appropriation  for  the  farm-tenancy  program, 
just  now  getting  started.  We  are  told  that  all  appropriations 
affecting  farmers  must  be  slashed  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  pleased  to  support  the  national- 
defense  program  in  all  its  phases  wholeheartedly  and  enthusi- 
astically, but  so  long  as  the  present  farm  program  is  in 
existence  I  shall  oppose  any  effort  to  eliminate  these  farm 
benefits.  Of  course,  the  benefits  they  are  now  receiving  will 
nothing  like  put  the  farmers  on  a  parity  with  industry,  and 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  must  by  all  means  give  agri- 
culture a  break. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  happy,  united,  and  pros- 
perous people  of  America,  whether  they  live  on  the  farms. 
in  the  towns,  or  in  the  cities,  is  an  important  factor  in  our 
national-defense  program.  Merely  to  raise  wages  and  have 
a  boom  in  the  industrial  sections  for  a  while  will  not  bring 
about  national  prosperity.  The  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the 
retail  and  wholesale  merchant  throughout  the  country  will 
be  moved  when  the  farmer  comes  into  his  own  and  gets  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  products  of  the  soil. 

In  my  judgment,  the  outstanding  problem  facing  the  next 
Congress  is  not  that  of  building  more  or  faster  planes,  as 
important  as  that  is  to  our  national-defense  program,  but 
Congress  must  face  the  more  serious  problem  of  dealing 
justly  and  fairly  with  the  average  farmer  of  America,  who 
is  struggling  to  remain  on  the  farm,  rear  and  educate  his 
family,  and  live  in  decency. 

If  the  present  Farm  Act  remains  on  the  statute  books,  it 
must  be  amended  in  many  respects.  The  present  law  gives 
the  advantage  to  the  so-called  land  hog.  It  permits  him  to 
tear  down  the  rented  house,  force  the  renter  on  relief,  collect 
the  benefit-payment  checks  from  the  Government,  discard 
the  livestock  and  small  implements,  and  replace  them  with 
a  tractor.  Tlie  fact  that  payments  were  limited  in  the  last 
bill  to  $10,000  has  caused  several  large  insurance  companies 
holding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  in 
Oklahoma  and  other  farming  States  to  throw  these  lands 
on  the  market.  The  maximum  payment  under  the  farm 
bill  ought  to  be  reduced  again,  and  the  funds  available  under 
the  farm-tenancy  program  should  be  increased  and  the  pro- 
gram expanded  so  that  the  small  farmer  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  farm  on  a  basis  on  which  he  could  earn  a 
livelihood  and  eventually  have  an  opportunity  to  own  and 
operate  his  own  farm.  We  will  never  have  a  happy,  c::n- 
tented  people  in  our  rural  areas  without  a  real  home- 
ownership  program. 

The  next  Congress  should  extend  the  food-stamp  plan  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities.  That  program  has 
proved  a  decided  success  not  only  in  assisting  those  with  small 
incomes  to  buy  surplus  foods  but  in  tackling  one  of  our  most 
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critical  problems,  that  of  disposing  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties. The  results  of  the  food-stamp  plan  have  given  abundant 
evidence  that  our  problem  in  America  is  not  so  much  one  of 
overproduction  of  farm  commodities  as  it  is  one  of  under- 
consumption. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  program  of  inaugurating 
and  extending  the  farm-tenancy  program,  which  is  still  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  with  our  needs — with  the 
inauguration  and  extension  of  the  pwpular  rural -electrifica- 
tion program,  w^ith  the  extending  of  the  soil-conservation 
program,  as  well  as  that  of  the  food-stamp  plan.  All  of  these, 
so  vitally  important  to  the  happiness  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  farmers,  have  justified  their  existence.  These  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  benefits  to  the  farmers  must  not  be 
abandoned  or  curtailed  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  but 
we  must  realize  that  the  most  effective  and  practical  defense 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  in  any  crisis  is  a  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
and  contented  people. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Marvin  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^EXTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  person  In  America 
has  accomplished  more  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  than 
Congressman  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
'  mittee  on  Agriculture.  No  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
knows  more  about  agricultural  problems  than  Congressman 
Jones,  and  no  person  in  America  has  fought  for  the  rights 
of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  with  more  sincerity,  ability, 
and  effectiveness  than  he. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, advocated  a  protective  tariff,  he  also  advocated  a  bount^y 
or  subsidy  for  the  farmers  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  require  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  buy  in  a 
protected  market  and  sell  in  a  world  market.  Although  a 
tariff  bill  was  the  first  general  bill  to  pass  the  First  Congress 
When  it  assembled  in  1789,  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
philosophy  regarding  benefits  to  farmers  to  offset  their  dis- 
advantages caused  by  the  protective  tariff  lay  dormant  for 
almost  150  years. 

It  was  Marvin  Jones  who  unearthed  this  logical  and  reason- 
able philosophy  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  put  forth  the 
most  effective  effort  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  wa<^  1933  before 
he  was  successful  in  getting  the  attention  of  the  country  and 
the  administration  in  power.  Since  that  time,  under  his 
leadership,  more  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  than  were  enacted  for  their  benefit  by  all  previous 
Congresses.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  farmers  and  their  friends 
to  know  that  now  the  farmer's  part  of  Alexander  Hamilton's 
philosophy  has  at  least  been  placed  into  practice  by  the 
farmers  receiving  approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
benefit  and  other  pasmients.  When  the  farmers  are  helped 
the  entire  Nation  Is  helped. 

I  have  never  served  with  anyone  during  my  12  years'  service 
In  Congress  in  whom  I  had  greater  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  ability  than  Marvin  Jones.  His  retirement 
from  Congress  is  a  great  loss  to  our  country,  and  especially 
those  engaged  in  agricultiire. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  appointing  such  good  and  fair  men  as  Marvin  Jones  to 
Judgeships  in  the  higher  courts.  No  Judge  will  more  care- 
fully weigh  and  consider  the  facts  and  the  law  in  an  effort 
to  do  complete  Justice  in  every  way  than  he.  Although  I 
personally  would  much  prefer  that  he  remain  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  occupies  such  a  high  position 
of  prestige  and  influence,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
valuable  and  constructive  service  has  been  recognized  and 


rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  high  court  judgeship, 
which  he  has  accepted. 

Long  after  Marvin  Jones  has  left  these  legislative  halls  his 
words  of  wisdom  will  be  read  and  reread,  and  his  constructive 
achievements  will  be  emulated. 


Homestead  Lien  Act  Becomes  too  Hot  for  Stassen 

Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  19, 1  placed 
an  extensive  argument  in  the  Record  against  the  Minnesota 
Old-Age  Assistance  Homestead  Lien  Act.  The  Mmnesota 
papers  carried  an  account  of  it.  and  5  days  later  the  Stassen 
administration  admitted  the  matter  was  too  hot  an  article  to 
hold  any  longer  so  gave  the  green  light  to  their  mouthpiece, 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  In  a  specially  prepared  article  on 
the  24th  they  gently  hinted  they  might  be  wrong  with  this 
piece  of  subversive  legislation,  no  doubt  keeping  in  mind  the 
beating  which  they  took  on  November  5.  not  only  in  St.  Paul, 
but  in  South  St.  Paul,  the  Governor's  home  town,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  wards  in  Minneapolis. 

For  instance,  in  the  wards  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, all  but  one  went  to  the  opposition  with  rather  conclusive 
scores  such  as  1.589  to  5.660.  or  not  quite  4  to  1  against  the 
Governor  in  the  first  ward;  5.365  to  9,790  in  the  third  ward; 
fourth  ward,  1.731  to  2.731:  ninth  ward,  4,530  to  8,005.  or 
nearly  2  to  1;  and  tenth  ward  7,277  to  10.390. 

The  Tribune  article  admits  the  strength  of  the  drive  for 
repeal  in  the  following  suave  manner: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  November  24,  1940] 

State  LirN  Act  F.\cing  Repeal  Drive  in  1940 

(By  Orlin  Folwlck) 

Minnesota's  homestead  lien  law.  major  storm  center  in  the  .series 
of  reforms  enacted  by  the  1939  legislature  for  Governor  Stas.sen,  is 
facing  a  determined  drive  for  repeal  in  the  forthcoming  session. 

This  was  revealed  yesterday  by  Roy  E.  Dunn,  house  majority 
leader,  who  said  he  hut  beeir  advised  that  attacks  on  the  law  will 
come  from  two  sources — one  an  effort  by  the  Farmer-Labor  minority 
and  the  other  within  the  majority  group — to  write  the  law  off 
the  books. 

Parmer-Laborites.  at  their  caucus  shortly  after  the  election,  mode 
repeal  of  the  hen  law  one  of  their  major  objectives  for  the  1941 
session.  Regardless  of  what  attitude  the  conservative  majority 
takes  toward  it.  the  Farmer-Labor  group  will  vote  for  repeal. 

HART    LEADS    ATTACK 

The  conservative  attack  is  being  planned  by  Representative 
Richard  T.  Hart,  of  Moose  Lake,  one  of  the  leader?  in  the  majority 
group.  Hart  has  advised  memt)ers  of  the  group  that  he  Intends  to 
introduce  a  repealer  and  expects  to  get  sufficient  help  from  the 
conservatives  to  put  it  over. 

While  Governor  Stassen  is  expected  to  object  to  repeal  of  this 
law,  likely  getting  some  help  from  conservatives  who  believe  the 
law  Is  a  good  one.  Dunn  said  the  legislature  should  consider  the 
act  again. 

WOtTLD   extend    KEDEMPTION 

"The  legislature  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  declare  itself  again 
on  this  law  without  any  pressure."  he  said.  "Since  the  law  was 
placed  on  the  books  there  have  been  complaints  In  all  parts  of 
the  State  against  it.  If  there  is  a  public  demand  for  its  repeal,  the 
members  of  the  house  will  know  it  and  can  vote  accordingly  ' 

Shotild  a  repealer  fall,  some  amendments  are  certain  to  be  in- 
troduced to  eliminate  major  complaints.  State  Senator  Donald  O 
Wright,  of  Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the  civil  adminisLratlon  com- 
mittee, is  preparing  one  change  that  would  extend  the  period  for 
children  of  old-age  pensioners  to  redeem  property  foreclosed  under 
the  Hen  law  from  the  present  1-year  limit  to  a  much  longer  per.od. 

But  now  comes  the  doughty  and  ultra-conservative  Indiana 
Tax  Digest  and  puts  the  indelible  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
very  point  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  making  in  my  fight 
to  safeguard  our  form  of  government  against  such  un- 
American  legislation  as  the  homestead  lien  law;  that  is.  that 
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this  law  destroys  the  urge  for  home  ownership,  one  of  the 
first  cornerstones  of  our  constitutional  government. 

Listen  to  what  the  Digest  says,  especially  the  last  sentence 
in  the  first  paragraph  and  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  and  the 
concluding  statement: 

HOME   AND  FARM    OWNEBS  BEST  FRIENDS  OF  BtJSINISS 

"We  believe  in  observance  of  property  rights,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts, in  economy,  sacrifice,  and  sound  management  of  public 
affairs  with  an  eye  to  the  debts  of  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
problems  of  today.  Our  study  and  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  the  desire  to  acquire  and  to  respect  property,  and  to  meet  one's 
obligations  fairly  and  squarely  is  not  confined  to  any  one  economic 
strata  of  society,  but  extends  clear  through  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  have  found  that  the  surest  Index  of  this  attitude,  and  Its  strong- 
est rallying  point.  Is  the  ownership  of  a  home  or  farm. 

"This  association  stands  for  the  home  owner  first  and  last  We 
are  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  Industry,  trade,  the  manage- 
ment of  large  real-estate  properties  and  banking  will  best  be  served 
by  the  Identical  variety  of  honest,  clean,  responsive  government 
efficiently  and  economically  operated  which  Is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  average  home  owner. 

"And  we  are  still  more  strongly  convinced  that  In  these  days  of 
rampant  radicalism  the  variovis  business  groups  had  better  pull 
In  behind  the  practical  leadership  of  the  home  owners  and  farm 
owners  (who  have  the  popular  vote)  or  It  may  be  Just  too  bad 
This  is  no  time  for  a  selfish  business  group  to  try  to  exploit  the 
home  owner  or  farm  owner. 

"The  greatest  enemies  the  business  elements  of  this  State  and 
Nation  have  to  contend  with  are  the  greedy  and  selfish  within  their 
own  ranks  " 

Tlie  above  is  reprinted  from  the  Digest  of  February  25,  1939.  We 
think  it  needs  to  be  restated. 

Buslne.«;s.  and  In  fact  the  entire  capitalistic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  private  ownership  of  property,  has  been  under  serious 
attack  for  about  10  years.  Business  was  put  into  the  doghouse  of 
public  opinion  because  too  many  people  had  suffered  from  the 
legalized  larceny  of  a  greedy  and  selfish  minority  of  businessmen. 

This  vicious  minority  has  in  recent  years  been  forced  by  public 
pressure  to  lie  quite  low.  Tlie  normal  operation  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness has  restored  quite  a  bit  of  public  confidence  In  private  enter- 
prise 

With  the  storm  clouds  clearing  somewhat,  these  shifty  promoters 
are  today  beginning  to  come  out  of  hiding  Being  smooth,  politi- 
cally minded  operators,  their  first  move  is  to  try  to  hoodwink 
reputable  buslne.ss  organizations  to  fight  in  the  name  of  all  business 
for  repeal  of  reasonable  regulation  and  a  return  to  the  good  old 
Jungle  days  A  lamentable  phase  of  the  campaign  now  being  car- 
ried on  is  to  split  business  groups  from  fundamentally  conservative 
home  owners  and  farm  owners,  who  have  stuck  up  for  good  business 
but  have  not  cppo.sed  regulation  of  bad-busines-s  practice. 

Already  the  sneering  at  the  farm  owner  has  become  plainly 
audible  Con.-^lderation  of  the  urban  property  owner  merely  as  a 
rich  market  to  be  exploited  down  to  the  la.st  dime  Is  beginning  to 
crop  up  around  the  edges.  Already  businessmen  are  forgetting 
who  their  real  friends  have  been  these  past  years  when  the  radical 
elements  would  have  taken  them  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 

In  all  fnendllneirs  but  In  deadly  seriousness  we  say  to  business 
groups  that  they  had' better  help  to  suppress  the  evil  minority  in 
their  ranks,  and  be  considerate  of  their  friends,  the  home  owners 
and  farm  owners  Because  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  next  few 
years  private  enterprise  is  going  to  be  given  its  last  final  chance  to 
prove  to  the  majority  of  the  people  that  It  really  is  better  for  them 
than  the  socialistic  order  which  the  radicals  are  promoting. 

What  more  conclusive  proof  do  we  need  for  the  repeal  of 
this  un-American  piece  of  legislation  put  over  by  a  "rubber- 
stamp"  legislature?  Out  with  it.  and  all  other  subversive 
acts. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28.  1940 


LETTEK  FROM  A  FORMER  ALABAMAN 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  from 
a  letter  recently  received  by  me  on  the  subject  of  national 
defense: 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Arlington,  Calxf.,  November  21,  1940. 
Hon.  George  Grant. 

Wathmgton.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  You  draft  our  boys  at  $21  per  month  to  provide  for 
defense.  The  mechanics  here  at  Downey,  near  me.  are  working  to 
provide  for  our  defense.  They  get  $1.30  per  hour  and  strike  for 
higher  wages  If  the  soldiers  were  to  strike  for  more  pay.  they 
would  be  punished,  rightly  so.  but  these  Communists  strike  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  delaying  our  defense  program.  Those  working  on 
a  defense  program  should  immediately  be  drafted  into  the  Armv. 

No;  I  am  not  a  Republican,  but  an  Alabama  Democrat,  educated 
at  Troy,  Ala. 

These  Communists  do  not  need  the  money;  they  want  to  delay 
the  defense  program.  In  California  we  are  in  10  times  the  danger 
of  Communists  as  Nazis,  and  we  have  some  Nazis.  There  should 
never  have  been  but  one  sit -down  strike.  It  takes  drastic  measures 
to  deal  with  Communists  Stalin  is  much  more  dangerous  and 
deadly  than  Hitler.  We  do  not  endorse  selling  Stalin  $6,000,000 
in  tools  needed  both  by  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  Communists  of  Hollywood  are  today  having  a  feast  at  $10  a 
plate  to  raise  money  to  get  French  Communist  actors  to  the  United 
States  via  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The  chief  speaker  was  In  Russia  10 
years,  wrote  a  book  in  1937  comparing  the  freedom  of  Russia  with  the 
starving  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

The  Communists  boast  they  have  500,000  friends  in  Los  Angeles 
County.    They  polled  20,000  votes. 

Stay  on  the  Job.  drafting  a  law  making  all  who  work  on  defense, 
soldiers.  Why  dilly-dally  longer  with  these  Communists?  Take 
courageous,  drastic  steps  and  do  a  real  Job  of  preparedness. 


Marvin  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  app>ointed  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones  as 
Associate  Justice  on  the  Court  of  Claims  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  sustained  a  great  loss.  As  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  House,  he  showed  a  deep  sympathy  for 
those  who  tiU  the  soil.  His  service  to  agriculture  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  bills  he  introduced  and  piloted  through  the 
Congress,  although  nearly  every  act  of  importance  to  agricul- 
ture during  the  last  6  years  bears  his  name.  His  value  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  sympathy  he 
always  showed  to  those  who  were  in  distress — whether  they 
were  farmers  or  those  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marvin  Jones  just  did  not  happen  to  feel  this 
way  about  distressed  people.  He  came  up  from  that  class 
himself,  and  one  whose  early  life  is  surrounded  by  the  strug- 
gles on  a  farm  never  forgets  distress  no  matter  where  it  may 
be  found.  Marvin  Jones  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  on  February  26,  1886,  His  early  life  was  a  struggle  for 
an  existence  and  for  an  education.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  B..  and 
I  have  always  noticed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who  have  to 
struggle  for  an  education  usually  get  a  good  one. 

Marvin  Jones'  early  life  on  a  farm  where  he  learned  to  work 
even  though  no  profitable  returns  came  in  and  the  education 
he  secured  himself  gave  him  that  outstanding  equipment  for 
public  service  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  mark  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  few  hereafter  will  attain. 
In  the  presentation  of  bills  before  the  House,  Marvin  Jones 
was  clear  in  his  analysis  and  forceful  in  his  arguments.  He 
was  a  speaker  of  unusual  ability  and  carried  conviction 
always.  He  was  so  generous  to  his  opponents  that  on  many 
occasions  they  found  themselves  agreeing  with  him.  I  tried 
to  analyze  his  amazing  leadership  in  the  House  on  many 
occasions;  my  conclusions  were  that  he  knew  all  about  his 
subject,  that  he  was  honest  in  every  move  he  made,  and 
never  foreclosed  any  subject  by  saying  there  was  no  other  side 
to  the  argument. 
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In  conversation  with  him  on  farm  problems  he  often  said 
that  all  legislation  was  a  compromise;  that  It  was  impossible 
CO  get  all  we  asked,  but  that  he  always  made  a  point  to  secure 
the  best  legislation  on  farm  questions  that  it  was  possible 
to  get.  His  favorite  expression  was,  "It  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction."  "If  it  works,  we  can  come  back  and  make  it 
work  better."  The  farm-security  program  was  much  belit- 
tled in  the  House  because  it  helped  only  a  few  farmers  because 
of  the  small  appropriation,  but  Marvin  Jones  argued  that  if 
the  program  only  helped  a  few  it  was  only  because  a  larger 
appropriation  could  not  be  obtained.  It  had  helped  a  few 
without  expense  to  the  Government  and  saving  a  few  was  bet- 
ter than  saving  none.  "If,"  he  said,  "public  opinion  becomes 
aroused  to  the  benefits  of  this  program,  then  larger  appropri- 
ations will  be  made  to  help  destitute  farmers  to  help  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  is  now  becoming  aroused  to  the 
benefits  of  this  program,  and  in  my  opinion  no  political  party 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  this  Government  will  dare 
repeal  the  law  under  which  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
country  are  being  taken  from  relief  and  charity  rolls  and 
made  self-sustaining.  Instead  of  repealing  the  act  it  should 
be  extended,  for  the  benefits  outlined  by  Marvin  Jones  in  his 
argument  before  the  House  have  surely  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  Marvin  Jones  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  not  a  partisan  leadership,  but  a  broad 
leadership  that  always  had  in  view  the  general  public  good. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  would  vote  to  send  others  to  do  a  task 
which  he  himself  was  unwilling  to  do.  He  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  In  1917  and  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.  At  that  time  he  was  the  youngest  Member  of  the 
House — 31  years  of  age.  He  did  not  claim  his  privilege  of  a 
House  Member,  and,  like  many  other  Congressmen,  enlisted 
In  the  United  States  volunteer  service  and  served  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

What  the  farmers  will  lose  in  the  appointment  of  Marvin 
Jones  to  the  bench,  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
will  gain,  and  I  will  predict  now  that  no  just  claim  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  rejected  by  him. 
He  will  take  with  him  to  his  elevated  position  not  only  the 
background  that  made  him  great  in  the  House,  but  a  rich 
legislative  experience  that  will  come  directly  into  play  in 
performing  the  duties  of  his  new  ofBce. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  ever 
left  the  House  of  Representatives  with  more  universal  acclaim 
than  that  accorded  to  Mr.  Jones  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives. 


The  President's  Sound  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28,  1940 
Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  representative  of 
citizens  who  feel  concern  over  the  future  of  our  country,  I 
desire  with  all  of  the  earnestness  I  possess  to  cotninend 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  determination  to  lead  in  a  move- 
ment to  cut  the  nondefense  appropriations  of  the  Seventy- 
se\'enth  Congress  to  the  bone,  as  announced  by  him  at  his 
press  conference  on  Tuesday.  Like  many  others.  I  have  never 
been  a  believer  of  the  theory  that  big  spending  is  the  gateway  to 
national  prosperity.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  is  the  gate- 
way to  national  bankruptcy  and  disaster.  I  am  sure  that  the 
President's  proposal  harmonizes  with  a  sentiment  that  has 
long  been  predominant  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
that  he  can  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  our  committee. 
The  President's  announcement  wiD  be  Invigorating  tonic  to 


rehabilitate  and  revitalize  the  business  and  Industrial  ele- 
ments which  so  much  need  to  be  built  up  to  a  normal  state  of 
health  and  activity  if  America  is  really  to  be  prepared  to  face 
the  perils  of  threatened  war.  Economic  strength  and  sound- 
ness is  as  much  a  sine  qua  non  of  preparedness  as  battleships 
and  big  cannon.  A  nation  that  is  trembling  on  the  edce  of 
bankruptcy  cannot  be  an  effective  fighting  nation.  It  must 
have  strong  economic  and  financial  fiber  to  stand  the  stress 
of  war. 

The  President  deserves  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  entire  country  in  this  new  movement  to 
bring  the  tongue  and  buckle  of  our  nonmibtary  appropria- 
tions nearer  to  the  meeting  point,  to  the  end  that  our  national 
debt  may  be  held  within  safe  bounds.  Secretary  Moigenthau 
has  recently  staggered  the  country  by  proposing  that  the 
statutory  debt  limit  be  raised  to  $65,000,000,000.  It  may  be 
that  limit  is  necessary  and  it  may  be  that  the  limit  will  go  even 
higher  unless  we  put  on  the  brakes.  I  do  not  know — no  one 
knows — where  safety  would  end  in  piling  up  our  national 
debt,  but  we  all  know  there  is  a  limit  somewhere.  P:rha>3s 
we  will  never  know  where  the  limit  is  until  we  reach  it,  and 
then  we  will  be  tragically  informed  when  we  wake  up  .some 
morning  and  find  that  nobcdy  will  buy  Government  bonds. 
When  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  gone  we  will  be  headed 
for  a  debacle  the  like  of  which  America  has  never  known. 

In  pointing  the  way  to  drastic  retrenchment  the  President 
has  given  wise  and  sound  advice.  The  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  wishful  thinking.  It  requires  action.  The  economy 
goal  envisioned  by  the  President  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  Congress,  and 
the  undertaking  will  test  the  Spartan  qualities  of  both.  The 
Budget  Bureau  is  the  President's  agency.  It  speaks  for  him. 
It  can  take  the  first  great  step  toward  economy  by  inserting 
the  pruning  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  estimates  that  come  to  it 
from  the  various  departments,  bureaus,  and  activities.  Un- 
less the  Budget  does  its  part,  unless  it  cuts  as  it  has  never  cut 
beforp.  there  will  not  be  much  hope  of  maximum  success  of 
the  economy  movement,  for  we  all  know  that  when  an  esti- 
mate comes  up  to  the  Hill  from  the  Budget  Bureau  terrific 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  get  it  enacted  into  law. 

We  Members  of  Congress  cannot  do  our  part  in  the  economy 
drive  unless  we  completely  lose  sight  of  Iccal  desires  in  the 
general  welfare.  We  must  bid  good-bye  for  the  time  being  to 
that  post-office  building,  that  Coast  Guard  station,  that  riv.  r 
and  harbor  improvement,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  cher- 
ished apple  of  the  community  eye.  This  is  no  time  for  "pork." 
We  must  mea.sure  every  appropriation  request  by  the  yard- 
stick not  of  whether  it  is  desirable  but  whether  it  is  necessary. 
Highway  projects  are  desirable,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments are  desirable,  reclamation  projects  are  desirable,  but 
these  and  many  more  of  various  kinds  are  not  necessary  in 
these  times  when  stern  retrenchment  is  demanded  by  every 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

Although  the  country  is  now  beribboned  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  wi^^^h 
hard-surfaced  highways,  there  are  those  who  would  empty  the 
mythical  contents  of  an  empty  Treasury  and  place  a  bondage 
of  debt  on  our  great-grandchildren  to  build  still  more  roads. 

From  1933  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1940  our 
Federal  appropriations  for  roads  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
total  of  $2,884,700,000.  This  includes  both  regular  and  emer- 
gency road  funds.  Of  this  amount  $1,893,700,000  has  been 
!  disbursed  through  the  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  $991,000,000  through  the  three 
emergency  agencies,  W.  P.  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  and  F.  E.  R.  A.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  our  citizens  can  realize  the  magnitude 
Of  this  outlay  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  road  building  dur- 
ing the  last  7  years.  Perhaps  it  can  be  fairly  well  understood 
from  the  fact  that  it  amounts  to  more  than  $4,000  for  every 
day  since  the  beg.rming  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  interest 
of  the  retrenchment  so  vitally  needed  to  reassure  business  and 
to  bring  about  recovery,  public  building  construction  can  well 
wait  a  while,  as  can  improvement  work  on  rivers  and  harbors. 
We  have  constructed  public  buildings  all  over  the  United 
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states  during  the  last  6  years  but  on  top  of  these  lavish 
expenditures  we  now  find  a  demand  for  a  new  building  pro- 
gram so  that  every  Member  of  Congress  may  have  another 
new  building  in  his  district.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
I  do  not  know  why  every  Member  of  Congress  should  get 
a  new  post-office  building  any  more  than  a  lighthouse  or  a 
Federal  penitentiary.  If  the  urge  to  build  more  roads  is  too 
strong  to  be  controlled  let  us  at  least  lay  off  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  emulate  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike, the  finest  highway  in  the  world,  built  and  operated  on 
a  toll  hasis. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  real  retrenchment  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, it  must  come  largely  in  the  public-works  items.  There 
are  certain  types  of  appropriations — as,  for  instance,  those 
for  the  Postal  Service — which  are  largely  service  items,  and 
which  cannot  be  cut.  There  must  be  adequate  relief  appro- 
priations, for  the  people  of  our  country  will  not  tolerate  star- 
vation and  nakedness  under  the  American  fiag.  Veterans' 
benefits  must  remain  inviolate.  But  there  are  places  in  abun- 
dance to  cut.  I  believe  that  we  can,  and  should,  eave  a  mini- 
mum of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  a  sanely  directed 
policy  of  retrenchment.  There  is  nothing  essential  about 
reclamation  projects,  public  roads,  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  public  buldings.  The  wise  course  is  to  put  these  and 
other  nonessentials  over  until  better  times. 

For  years  our  nondefense  appropriations  have  been  wildly 
cut  of  hand.  It  is  time  to  apply  a  curb.  In  the  first  session 
of  the  present  Congress,  before  we  really  started  on  the  pre- 
paredness program.  Congress  appropriated  the  colossal  sum 
of  $13,480,216,000.39.  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
entire  appropriations  of  our  CJovemment  for  20  years — from 
1890  to  1910.  What  a  lesson  to  contemplate.  Defense  must 
go  on,  but  the  purse  strings  should  be  tightened  on  all  of  those 
wasteful,  extravagant,  nonessential  appropriations,  so  familiar 
in  the  past,  that  are  not  related  to  defense.  In  my  opinion. 
President  Roosevelt  has  rendered  a  major  service  to  the 
country  by  directing  its  thinking  toward  economy.  I  hope  he 
will  remain  inflexible  as  a  stone  wall  in  that  resolve,  and  that 
Congress,  casting  aside  all  petty  considerations  and  actmg 
with  clear  vision  and  high  patriotism,  will  back  him  to  the 
limit. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  28.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  22,  1940: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlnaes  of  November  22.   1940] 
THE   DIES  DOCIXMEMTS 

Mr.  Dies  had  given  such  a  "buUd-up"  to  his  impending  disclosures 
that  the  published  documents  come  almost  as  an  anticlimax.  To 
anyone  who  knows  the  .structure  of  the  Nazi  Reich,  there  Is  nothing 
surpri.sing  in  the  evidence  that  Oennan  con.suls  here  have  helped  to 
subsidize  a  Nazi  propaganda  service,  or  that  German  btisinessmen 
have  been  planning  trade  conquests  in  this  hemisphere.  The  Dies 
White  Bock  seems  to  tell  chiefly  of  little  schemes  and  little  men. 
and  of  techniques  as  clumsy  as  Von  Papen's  In  the  days  of  the 
World  War 

But  the  Dies  documents  do  not  and  cannot  tell  the  whole  story 
of  totalitarian  efforts  in  the  United  States.  Behind  agents  named 
In  these  pages  there  are  more  formidable  principals;  and  behind  the 
principals  there  are  bound  to  be  some  Americans  who.  consciously 
or  otherwise,  encourage  them.  It  is  an  avowed  and  integral  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  Nazi  Rolch  to  organize  Germans  abroad,  whatever 
their  citizenship,  for  the  furtherance  of  Nazi  ambitions  The  vast 
resources   of    the   German   dictatorship   stand    behind   Herr   Bohle's 


world-wide  organization  In  Stuttgart,  which  directs  euch  activities; 
and  we  know,  from  intimations  In  the  Dies  documents,  tbat  unlim- 
ited money  as  well  as  fanatical  zeal  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bohle 
organization  In  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  Dies  report,  for  all  its  shortcomings,  will  be  valuable  if  It 
makes  Americans  realize  that  active  and  unscrupulous  work  Is  being 
done  by  enemies  In  their  midst.  The  succeeding  Installments,  deal- 
ing with  Italian.  Japanese,  and  Russian  activities  here,  will  be  useful 
for  the  same  reason.  This  is  not  to  encourage  witch  hunting  or  to 
turn  neighbor  against  neighbor;  the  function  of  the  Dies  committee 
should  be  to  sharpen  the  awareness  of  the  American  people,  and 
nothing  more.  The  work  of  watching  and  catching  totalitarian 
schemers  can  be  left  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  keeping 
alert  eyes  on  them  and  accumulating  the  necessary  evidence  In 
its  flies. 


The  High  Cost  of  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  at  page  6113,  I  placed  an  article  in  the  Record  re- 
garding our  transportation  problem  which  has  attracted 
Nation-wide  interest  among  reading  and  thinking  p>eople.  In 
it  the  question  of  the  connection  between  our  economic  depres- 
sion and  our  hodgepodge  transportation  system  was  discussed 
in  some  detail. 

As  a  result  I  have  received  letters  of  commendation  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  giving  support  to  the 
theory  expres.sed  in  that  article.  One  of  these  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  interesting  in  that  it  raises  a  point  which  was  not 
touched  on  previously,  so  I  will  place  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  inspection  and  study  of  all  patriotically  inclined  and 
interested  persons.  If  those  in  charge  of  our  railroads  would 
be  able  to  answer  the  charges  made  by  my  correspondent,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  do  so. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Crimes  That  Breed  War." 

CRIMES    THAT    BREED    WAR 

Some  crimes  are  so  black  and  foul  that  they  will  not  down,  and 
some  so  universal  and  calamitous  that  they  breed  war. 

How  many  miles  of  steam  railway  line  are  operated  In  the 
United  States?  That  is  a  query  that  apparently  cannot  be  ac- 
curately answered  anywhere  en  earth.  In  1924.  Carl  R.  Gray,  then 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  stated  In  the  public 
prints,  that  there  were  "more  than  400.000  miles  of  single  track." 
If  he  had  said  more  than  500,000  miles.  It  would  probably  have 
been  equally  correct.  During  the  past  16  years  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reports  expenditures  for  ties,  rails,  ballast, 
and  "other  track  material."  plus  track  laying  and  surfacing,  suf- 
flcient  to  construct  300.000  additional  miles.  Beyond  all  question 
of  doubt  there  are  more  than  700.000  miles  of  single  track  operated 
in  all  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  more  than  half  of  a  century  I  have  devoted  much  time  and 
considerable  money  each  year  without  exception,  to  controvert  the 
pamphlets  of  n^isinformation  with  which  the  public  libraries  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  I  now  have  in  my  possession  a  rare  coUec- 
tion  of  such  literature.  No  other  subject  can  be  mentioned  con- 
cerning which  such  gross  misinformation  has  been  persistently 
broadcast  over  the  land  as  the  subject  of  steam-railway  transpor- 
tation, hence  the  prevailing  public  Ignorance  of  the  subject. 

It  Is  not  true,  as  stated  In  the  columns  of  the  subsidized  press, 
and  at  least  three  different  times  announced  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  past  year,  that  one-third  of  all  steam 
railways  have  been  reduced  to  "hopeless  bankruptcy;  another  third 
"tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy"  and  the  entire  system 
on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  It  is  not  true  as  stated  by  an  official 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  that  traffic  rates  had  been  reduced 
from  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  one-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  to  seven  hundred  and  slxty-slx  one-thousandths  of  I  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  true,  however,  that  freight  can  be  moved  at  a 
good  profit  at  a  rate  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  And 
right  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  traffic  rates  are  seldom  if  ever 
reduced,  and  never  by  any  one  other  than  those  who  control  the 
railways.  Seven  thoiisand  and  sixty  tons  moved  60  miles  in  207 
minutes  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  earns  rail  income  of 
$42,360.  which  is  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

No  line  of  equal  length  and  less  traffic  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States  than  the  1.810  miles  from  Billlng.s,  Mont.,  south 
along  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  prairie  dogs  frolic. 
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and  the  sagebrush  g^ows.  to  Galveston,  Tex.  Ita  rail  Income  per 
day  per  mile  of  line  1*  no  less  than  $50.  It  Is  composed  of  six 
sections  of  300  miles  each,  and  It  operates  no  less  than  36  trains. 
6  trains  each  day  on  every  section.  That  Is  the  minimum.  The 
maximum  Is  the  two  greatest  transportation  lines  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  namely,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  Together  they  operate  upward  of  6,000.000  trains  m  365 
days,  and  together  they  operate  60.960  miles  of  line.  See  Coh- 
CBSBBIOMAL  Rscois.  page  4420.  Uay  27.  1933. 

In  a  pairphlet  published  by  the  Union  PadSc  Railroad  in  1924. 
it  is  stated  that  "in  order  to  earn  enough  groes  revenue  to  pur- 
chase a  pint  of  Ink  we  must  haul  a  ton  of  freight  42  miles."  That 
U  not  true. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  For  114  years,  every  year  from 
the  beginning  in  1826,  the  railroads  have  been  realizing  fabiilous 
profits  while  preaching  the  most  infamous  prevarications,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  bankrupt  Nation;  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  A  national  calamity  now  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  Nation 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  story  is  so  startling  and  staggering 
that  it  passeth  understanding  and  It  has  now  to  be  discovered  by 
the  public  and  contended  with.  The  steam  railway  profit  which 
emanates  from  "our  splendid  system  of  boulevards  of  steel."  has 
bankrupted  the  Nation.  The  aggregate  profits  for  100  years  and 
more  has  created  an  aggregation  of  long-term-bonds  debts:  an 
unknown  factor  which  will,  when  recognized,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  society  from  center  to  circumference  as  never  yet  shaken 
since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Here  Is  the  financial  problem  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  to  contend  with  and  it  involves  war  cost  no  less  than  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  billions  and  thousands  of  billions  of 
other  costs. 

The  annual  cost  of  transportation 

The  Billings  line.   1,810  miles $33,032,500 

New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  lines.  60,980 

miles 556.  442.  500,  OOO 

All  other  lines.  637;210  miles 2.716,715,643,970 

The    grand    total,    700.000   miles 3.273,191.176.470 

An  advertisement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  in  1917  reads 
thus: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  taking  into  account  every  afflllated 
company  both  east  and  west  of  Pltt.cburgh,  in  the  3  calendar 
years  1914-16.  ojierated  upward  of  9.000,000  trains,  carrying  both 
freight  and  passengers.  In  this  period  553.890,063  passengers,  equal 
to  54  times  the  population  of  the  United  States,  were  con- 
veyed a  total  distance  of  approximately  15,000.000.000  miles,  or  150 
times  the  distance  from   the  earth  to  the  moon." 

A  publication  of  the  Sncyclopedla  Brittanlca  In  1921  declares 
that  the  New  York  Central  carries  more  through  passengers  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Chicago  than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  four  other  lines  combined.  The  greatest  exposition  of  "frenzied 
finance"  (bookkeeping  fiction)  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  im- 
pends. The  credit  Mobiller  scandal  of  the  early  seventies,  the 
life-insurance  scandal  of  1006,  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  late 
years,  and  the  prodigal  expenditures  of  aspirants  for  senatorial 
honors  is  trivial  and  Insignificant  In  comparison. 

Prom  whence  comes  so  much  money?  That  Is  the  question 
that  needs  our  utmost  immediate  consideration. 

The  author  of  this  article  advises  me  that  he  has  studied 
the  transportation  problem  for  25  years  In  connection  with 
the  economic  problems  of  his  State  and  section  and  the 
Nation,  and  also  as  an  accountant,  and  that  he  has  grown 
hoary  with  age  and  groans  in  despair  over  the  prospect  of 
getting  Justice  for  America's  citizens  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation rates.  AH  fanners  and  shippers  should  organize 
to  correct  this  evlL 


The  Patriotism  of  the  Citizens  of  South  Carolina 


REMARKS 

cur 

HON.  CLARA  G.  McMILLAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mrs.  CLARA  O.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  patriotic 
endeavor  in  our  country  South  Carolina  has  been  at  the 
forefront.  The  prominent  part  she  has  played  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  Nation  is  well  known  by  all  of  you.  The 
names  of  her  illustrious  citizens  fill  the  pages  of  our  civil 
and  military  history. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  again  demonstrates  to  the 
world  her  patriotic  zeal,  her  readiness  and  willingness  to 


answer   the   call   of   her   country   for   men    to   protect   and 
defend   it. 

South  Carolina  will  not  have  a  single  man  drafted  into 
the  service  In  the  first  call  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  will  have  over  450  volunteers  waiting 
for  the  second  call,  which  comes  in  January.  South  Carolina 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  praise  and  commendation.  I  am  proud 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  to  include  the  newsjwper  article  on  which  I 
based  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


SIX  HTnroaxD  ams  nrrr 


IK  STATE  voLUirnxa:  nonx  to  bk  DaArrsD  xk 

FIBST   QUOTA 

Columbia.  8.  C,  November  24 — So  many  selective-service  regis- 
trants have  volunteered  for  their  year's  military  training  that  "we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  draft  a  single  man  from  South  Carolina"  when 
the  State's  Initial  quota  of  195  men  is  called  to  duty  next  month. 
Governor  Maybank  announced  today. 

He  said  that  more  than  650  South  Carolinians  who  registered  for 
the  draft  had  signified  their  willingness  to  go  into  the  Army  now 
and  that  195  of  them  would  bo  selected. 

"Therefore."  the  Governor  said,  "we  will  have  nc  draftees  at  this 
time."  He  expressed  the  belief  that  this  might  tie  the  only  State 
with  such  a  record. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  South  Carolina's  showing,"  he  added. 

Those  volunteers  not  selected  under  the  first  quota  will  have  to 
await  the  next  call,  which  will  come  In  January,  for  about  6,000  men 
from  this  State 

Maybank '6  announcement  came  in  connection  with  the  release  of 
initial  quota  figures  for  all  counties  The  195  volunteers  to  be 
selected  for  service  will  be  allocated  as  follows: 


County 

Wh'to 

N'ejtro 

.\ikon      

2 

Allendale 

AlKi*^!^^ . .. ...... 

4 

Bamtienj... ... . 

Beaufort . . ..... 

1 
1 

Barnwf'U 

Berkley 

("alhiiun.. 

Ch.vlcs  on . 

« 
2 

4 
1 
3 

C'her.iki-e 

Chc^t.-r   

Chest^Tfield . ...  .  . 

CUrcndun ..... 

ColUton  _     

DariintEton „..„._._.. ..... 

Dillon 

1 
2 

Dorchester 

F,<ieoful«l _ 

KiirfieM .  .. 

2 

2 

3 

14 

4 
3 
7 
2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
2 
4 
1 
4 
5 
3 
5 
2 
3 
14 

Ft'ir»'ni-«"    .   . 

(irtH'n\  ille _ 

( irt'cnwood 

Hampton 

Horrv  . ....... .....  . 

Ja.'iivr    ... 

Lancaster .  . 

Laurens 

I^>   .    .  „ 

I.pxinpton 

.Marion  

MarlbuTo 

Mcrormick 

Newberry .. 

Oconee      . .... 

( )ranj.'ohurg 

rickcns . .. . . .. 

Kichland 

SaliKla  .   

Spartan  bunt 

PumU-r 

Williamsburg 

4 
4 

2 

York 

1 

These  figures  were  prepared  by  Lt  Col  W.  N.  Cork,  assisUnt  SUte 
■elective-service  director,  and  MaJ.  George  Warren,  mobilization 
ofllcer  on  the  selective-service  staff.  They  explained  that  George- 
town and  Union  Counties  were  not  assigned  quotas  at  this  time 
because  both  already  had  credits  for  more  than  their  share  of  men 
In  the  Nation's  armed  forces,  and  that  Abl>eville  and  Kershaw 
Counties  were  also  omitted  for  technical  reasons. 

Of  the  136  men  out  of  the  total  quota  of  196.  the  first  42  will  be 
inducted  Into  service  Decemtjer  4.  The  next  42  will  follow  E>ecem- 
ber  5.  and  the  final  42  December  8.  Thirty-five  Negroes  will  be 
Inducted  December  9  and  the  other  34  the  following  day. 

AU  those  selected  wiU  be  sent  to  Fort  Jackson. 
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Expression  of  Loyalty  by  Americans  of  Hungarian 
I  Ancestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28,  1940 


TELEGRAM     FROM     BELA     LUG08I,     HONORART     PRESIDENT. 

MAGYAR  HOUSE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
to  me  to  include  with  my  remarks  the  following  telegram, 
which  Is  certainly  a  heartening  message  and  which  speaks 
for  itself:  i 

HoLXTWOCB,  CJtur.,  Sovember  27,  1940. 
Reptesentatlve  Voowjis, 

House  of  Reprexntativea,  Washinffton.  D.  C: 
The  loyal  Hungarian -born  Americans  who  are  members  of  the 
undersigned  organizations   wiah   to  let  the   American  Governmeut 
know  throtigh  you  that  it  has  their  pledge  of  complete  loyalty. 

Prompted  by  Hungary's  recent  allnement  with  the  axis  pcwers, 
these  Hungarian-bom  Americans  greatly  desire  to  make  two  points: 
One,  that  they  are  In  no  way  in  sympathy  with  the  action  Hungary 
took:  and.  two.  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  grouped  either  col- 
lectively or  individually  with  the  peoples  of  the  axis  group.  They 
want  the  Government  to  feel  that  they  can  be  counted  upon  with 
absolute  trust  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  goe?  without  saying  that  the  Hungarian  Government  took  the 
course  It  did  because  It  had  no  choice.  Hence  these  Americans 
who  know  Hungary's  vexing  problems  so  well  feel  that  Hungary  is 
entitled  to  no  small  degree  of  sympathy,  and  they  hope  the  Ameri- 
can Government  will  be  as  generous  and  understanding  as  it  cau 
under  the  circumstances. 

BXLJk  Lucosi, 
Honorary  President,  Magyar  House,  which  coTisisti  of  Ameri- 
can  Hungarian   Pioneer   Families   of   Calif ornuL.    United 
Hungarian     Singing     Society,     Magyar     Athletic     Club, 
Magyar  Ijusagi  Kor. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  Walter-Logan  bill  at  length.  The  House  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  masterly  presentation  by  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  some  time 
since.  But  I  wish  to  go  on  record  at  this  time  as  favoring 
this  bill  for  several  reasons. 

I  contend  that  if  there  was  need  of  revision  of  the  proce- 
dure of  invulnerable  administrative  agencies  a  year  ago  there 
is  infinitely  more  need  of  this  today.  In  the  hysteria  of  the 
moment  it  is  imperative  that  this  body  t>e  increasingly 
alert  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  American  citizens. 
With  the  growing  emphasis  upon  defense  emergencies,  it  will 
be  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  the  basic  structures  of  our 
freedom  must  not  be  undermined. 

Under  stress  of  a  constantly  reiterated  alleged  emergency, 
laws  have  been  hastily  written  and  passed  and  there  have 
tieen  created  bureaus  without  number  that  are  acting  as  legis- 
lative bodies.  These,  however,  do  not  follow  the  legislative 
procedures  of  open  hearings  to  which  all  interested  are  merited 
to  give  testimony.  Rather  do  they  proceed  in  the  "star  cham- 
ber" fashion.  The  result  has  been  confusion  worse  con- 
founded in  the  business  world  and  in  the  country  at  large.  In 
addition  to  the  assumption  of  the  legislative  functions,  these 
bureaus  act  also  as  courts  without  being  boimd  by  court  rules. 
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A  continuance  of -the  present  method  win  put  an  end  to  one 
of  the  most  basic  of  all  our  American  democratic  principles: 
That  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  heard. 

The  suggestion  by  the  administration  that  enactment  of 
the  Walter-Logan  bill  would  cause  delays  by  a  frivolous  and 
dilatory  use  of  appeal  is  amply  covered  by  penalties  imposed 
by  the  law. 

Present  methods  are  carrying  us  rapidly  away  from  the 
principles  of  justice  and  freedom  that  are  of  paramount  Im- 
portance not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  any  efifort  for  adequate 
defense  but  even  more  to  the  future  welfare  of  America. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  it  imperative  that  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill  be  passed. 


Development  of  Federal  Reserve  Banking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

Friday,  November  29  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  M.  S.   SZYMCZAK 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  M,  S. 
Szymczak,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  at  the  annual  fall  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  District  Illinois  Bankers  Association,  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Thursday,  November  14, 
1940. 

The  former  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr,  Slattery.  had  in- 
tended to  put  this  address  in  the  Record,  but  was  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  and  I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  his  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
contribution  of  experience  to  the  development  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher.  It  forces  people  to 
modify  their  theories  and  to  Improve  their  practices.  Its  lessons 
can.  of  cotirse.  t>e  resisted:  but  the  quarter  century  and  more  of 
Federal  Reserve  activities  discloses,  I  think,  a  consistent  and  sincere 
readiness  to  adapt  both  the  powers  and  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  the  living  and  changing  needs  of  the  banking  and 
business  world.  With  that  same  readiness  the  System  now  faces  the 
future. 

For  more  than  a  century  before  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  1913  this  country  had  experienced  critical  difficulties  arising 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  sources  of  reserves  and  adequate  machin- 
ery of  currency  supply.  The  pinpose  of  the  act  wsis  to  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  powers  that  experience  had  repeatedly  shown  to  be 
necessary.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established,  the 
emphasis  in  the  popular  mind  was  largely  upon  its  currency  fimc- 
tlon.  In  a  deeper  sense,  however,  as  the  System's  name  implies,  its 
reserve  function  was  the  more  important. 

The  nrmchlnery  of  currency  issue  authorized  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  has  solved  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  and  elastic 
supply  of  currency.  The  supply  of  currency,  in  marked  contrsuit  to 
what  used  to  be  the  case,  no  longer  gives  us  any  trouble.  There 
are  aspects  of  other  problems,  however — concerned  with  bank  re- 
serves and  with  the  utilization  of  bank  credit — that  continue  to 
arise  frcnn  time  to  time. 

Prom  1914  to  1932  there  were  many  minor  changes  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  a  few  of  more  fundamental  nature.  In  1917  an 
amendment  excluded  cash  on  hand  from  the  required  reserves  of 
member  twnks  and  provided  that  such  reserves  include  only  the 
funds  that  member  banks  have  on  deposit  with  the  Reserve  banks. 
At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  reserves  required  was  substan- 
tially reduced. 

The  legislation  in  1917  also  gave  greater  flexibility  to  Federal 
Reserve  note  issue  by  providing  that  notes  be  issued  against  gold  as 
well  as  84;alnst  commercial  paper,  and  it  made  membership  in  the 
System  more  attractive  to  State  banks  by  assuring  them  explicitly 
that  they  might  become  members  and  at  the  same  time  retain  tbelr 
charter  privileges  under  State  law. 
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In  1927  legislation  removed  the  limitation  on  the  life  of  Reserve 
bank  charters  which  would  otherwise  have  expired  in  1934.  Their 
life  Is  now  continuous  unless  made  determinate  by  act  of  Congress. 
Meanwhile  times  and  conditlcns  continued  to  change.  New  prob- 
lems arcse.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher  and  Its  lessons  were  taken 
to  heart.  In  1932,  1933.  and  1935  legislation  was  enacted  which 
made  more  and  greater  changes  in  the  System  than  had  ever  oc- 
curred before.  To  these  changes  the  Glasa-Steagall  Act  of  1932  and 
the  Banking  Acts  of  1933  and  1935  each  made  contributions  Pro- 
visions that  were  tentative  or  limited  in  an  earlier  measure  became 
permanent  and  comprehensive  in  a  later  one.  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  trace  the  separate  and  partli.l  contributions  of  each  of  these  acta 
to  provisions  In  their  present  form,  for  the  succession  of  legislative 
details  is  of  less  importance  than  the  main  results  they  eventually 
brought  about.  And  I  shall  mention  briefly  four  significant  changes 
these  three  pieces  of  legislation  effected  without  attempting  to 
Indlcite  their  relative  Importance  One  was  the  change  In  the  dis- 
poslticn  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  earnings;  another  was  the  recog- 
nition given  to  the  monetary  significance  of  open-market  operations 
of  the  Reserve  banks;  a  third  was  enljirgement  of  the  power  of  the 
Board  over  the  reserve  requirements  to  which  memlser  banks  are 
subject;  and  a  fourth  was  liberalization  of  the  lending  powers  of 
the  Reserve  banks. 

In  rejpect  to  Reserve  bank  earnings,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for- 
merly provided  that  the  Reserve  banks  pay  the  Treasury  an  annual 
franchise  tax  comprising  all  earnings  above  necessary  expenses  and 
charge-offa.  6  percent  dividend  payments  to  member  banks,  and  the 
transfers  to  surplus  authorized  by  the  statute.  Under  these  pro- 
visions the  12  Reserve  banks  in  the  course  of  18  years  had  paid 
the  Treasury  $150,000,000.  had  paid  dividends  of  $120,000,000  to  their 
member  banks,  and  had  accumulated  $280,0CO.0OO  of  surplus  Of 
this  accumulated  surplus,  about  half  was  paid  in  1934.  at  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
provided  the  latter  with  about  half  of  its  capital.  The  surplus  was 
reduced  thereby  from  $280,000,000  to  $140  000.000  Since  the  require- 
ment of  a  franchise  tax  was  discontinued  by  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933.  larger  transfers  were  made  possible  for  restoration  of  the 
Reserve  banks'  surplus,  which  is  now  $150,000,000 

Open-market  operations  were  given  a  new  status  by  the  Banking 
Acts  of  1933  and  1935.  Originally  they  had  had  almost  no  recog- 
nition as  a  means  of  Reserve  policy,  but  they  have  now  taken  their 
place  among  the  foremost  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Reserve 
authorities.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  Investment  policy.  The  view  was  that  when  the 
Reserve  banks  had  little  or  no  demand  for  discounts,  they  should 
Invest  in  securities  In  order  to  provide  themselves  with  income. 
Accordingly  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  bought  and  sold  Government 
securities  at  its  own  individual  discretion.  But  experience  showed 
that  these  purchases  and  sales  disturbed  the  reserve  position  of 
member  banks,  for  when  the  Reserve  banks  purchased  securities, 
the  reserves  of  memt)er  banks  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  when 
they  sold  securities,  the  reserves  of  member  banks  were  found  to 
be  reduced.  These  results  made  it  imperative  that  open-market 
operations  be  coordinated  and  unified.  The  statute  now  recognizes 
this  necessity  by  giving  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  which 
comprises  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  5  repre- 
sentatives of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  full  responsibility  for 
open-market  operations. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  reduction  of  reserve  requirements 
effected  In  1917.  when  the  percentages  now  in  the  statute  were 
adopted,  namely.  3  percent  on  time  deposits  for  all  member  banks, 
and  on  demand  deposits  13  percent  for  central  Reserve  city  banks. 
10  percent  for  Reserve  city  banks,  and  7  percent  for  other  banks, 
generally  referred  to  as  country  banks.  Since  1933  these  require- 
ments have  been  subject  to  change  by  administrative  action,  and 
since  1935  the  Board  of  Governors  has  had  its  present  power  to 
change  the  requirements  within  limitations.  It  cannot  reduc  th.  m 
below  the  statutory  percentages  nor  raise  them  to  more  than  double 
those  percentages.  Another  provision  related  to  Reserve  require- 
ments in  certain  of  its  effects  was  that  of  prohibiting  payment  of 
Interest  on  demand  deposits,  and  therefore  barring  interest  payments 
on  corresponding  balances. 

Finally  with  respect  to  the  lending  powers  of  the  Reserve  banks, 
which  were  formerly  limited  to  the  discount  of  certain  restricted 
classes  of  paper,  the  law  now  provides  that  Reserve  banks  may  make 
advances  to  their  member  banks  upon  any  satisfactory  assets  with- 
out regard  to  the  maturity  of  those  assets.  The  liberalization  of 
Federal  Reserve  lending  powers  was  made  necessary  by  the  great 
change  that  has  overtaken  bank  portfolios  with  the  evolution  of 
business  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  financed.  It  would  be  almost 
futile  to  limit  the  discount  powers  of  the  Reserve  banks  to  types  of 
assets  that  constitute  a  constantly  decreasing  percentage  of  member 
bank  portfolios,  so  those  pow^ers  have  been  broadened  to  include  all 
tjrpws  of  earning  assets.  This  liberalization  has  proceeded  by  many 
steps,  some  small,  some  large,  throughout  the  period  of  Federal 
Reserve  operations.  The  present  provision  marks  the  largest  step  of 
all.  Its  significance  Is  that  any  sound  asset  of  a  bank  is  available 
lor  conversion  into  reserve  funds  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

Experience  has  clarified  and  emphasized  certain  basic  principles 
Ijring  behind  the  Important  changes  that  I  have  Just  described. 
These  principles  are  the  following:  The  Reserve  banks  are  not  oper- 
ated for  profit;  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  member  banks  in 
them  is  little  more  than  nominal:  they  do  not  use  the  funds  of  their 
member  banks  In  lending  and  buying  operations;  and  bank  re- 
serves, under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  have  become 
less  important  as  an  assurance  of  liquidity  than  as  a  means  of 
exercising  a  regulatory  influence  upon  the  availability  of  bank  credit. 


These  principles  Indicate  the  essential  difference  betwe»»n  Reserve 
bank  operations  and  momber  bank  operations — a  difference  that  the 
member  banker  is  Impelled  by  familiarity  with  his  own  banks 
operations  to  overlook. 

The  member  banker  naturally  thinks  of  the  Reserve  bank  In  terms 
of  his  own  bank  and  takes  It  for  granted  that  the  operations  of  both 
are  based  on  the  same  governing  principles  and  conditions.  He  is 
led  to  underestunate  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  his  own  insti- 
tution is  operated  competitively  and  for  profit,  whereas  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  net.  In  particular,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  assume 
that  since  his  own  bank  is  dependent  upon  its  depositors  for  the 
funds  with  which  it  makes  loans  and  Investments  the  Reserve  bank 
is  dependent  in  the  same  way  upon  its  depositors;  and  that  when 
the  Reserve  bank  discounts  or  purchases  securities  it  uses  the  funds 
In  the  reserve  balances  which  the  member  banks  maintain  at  the 
Reserve  bank  In  brief,  he  thinks  of  his  reserve  balances  as  playing 
the  same  part  in  Reserve-bank  operations  that  the  deposits  of  his 
customers  play  in  his  own  banks  operations. 

In  fact,  however,  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel  at  all.  In  terms 
of  bookkeeping  the  balances  which  member  banks  keep  on  deposit 
at  the  Reserve  banks  resemble  the  balances  which  customers  keep 
on  deposit  at  member  banks;  but  in  function  and  use  the  two 
differ  widely.  Tlie  reserves  of  member  banks  on  deposit  with  the 
Reserve  banks  are  not  used  in  the  lending  and  investing  trans- 
actions of  the  Reserve  banks  and  do  not  determine  the  ability  of 
the  Reserve  banks  to  lend  and  Invest.  Furthermore,  the  purpose  of 
reserve  requirements  is  not  at  all  to  provide  the  Reserve  banks  with 
funds,  and.  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  in  fact  a  means  by  which 
funds  are  acquired.  The  Reserve  banks  are  not  In  a  competitive 
business  and  are  not  looking  for  funds  Quite  the  contrary  they 
are  a  source  and  origin  of  funds.  They  generate  funds,  as  a  dynamo 
generates  electricity.  They  might  conceivably  be  without  a  cent  of 
reserve  deposits  and  yet  might  make  loans  and  purchase  investments 
as  much  as  ever. 

For  the  sake  of  Illustration,  suppose  the  Reserve  banks  had  no 
deposits  Suppose  member  banks  maintained  no  reserve  balances 
whatever  at  the  Reserve  banks,  but  Instead  were  required  by  law  to 
keep  their  reserves  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  held  in  the  merpber 
banks'  own  vaults.  Then.  If  the  Reserve  banks  were  called  oh  to 
discount,  or  if  they  were  called  on  to  buy  securities,  they  would  la 
either  case  complete  the  transaction  by  paying  out  their  notes  In 
exchange  for  what  they  received.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Reserve  banks,  with  no  deposit  liabilities  but  with  note  liabilities  In 
their  stead,  would  have  the  same  lending  power  they  now  have,  and 
they  would  have  the  same  assets  they  now  have. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  do  have 
deposit  liabilities  and  that  these  deposit  liabilities  constitute  the 
legal  reserves  of  member  banks.  It  Is  the  need  of  member  banks 
for  additions  to  these  reserves  that  gives  direct  occasion  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  discount  member-bank  obligations  In- 
creases in  these  reserves  also  result  from  purchase  by  the  Rf-serve 
banks  of  securities  in  the  open  market.  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  acquire  either  the  discounts  or  the  securities,  they  give  In 
exchange  not  notes  but  credit  to  member  banks'  reserve  balances 
Consequently,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  Increase  their  portfolios 
of  discounts  and  of  securities,  they  equally  and  simultaneously  In- 
crease their  aggregate  deposit  liabilities — that  Is.  the  aggregate  re- 
serves of  member  banks  Obviously  an  operation  that  Increa.'^es  the 
reserve  balances  of  member  banks  as  a  whole  Is  not  an  operation 
that  uses  those  balances 

But  if  the  Reseive  banks  are  not  d'»pendent  upon  their  member 
banks  for  funds,  why  the  requirement  that  member  bank  rr-serves 
be  maintained  as  they  are?  The  an.^wer  Is  that  the  requirement 
provides  a  means  of  restraint  upon  the  use  of  member  bank  reserves. 
If  the  Reserve  authorities  had  their  present  power  to  furnish  reserve 
funds  to  banks  and  had  no  corresponding  power  to  put  brakes  on 
the  use  of  such  funds,  the  situation  would  be  a  very  lopsided  one. 
It  wou'd  be  all  "go"  and  no  "stop."  As  It  is,  the  Reserve  authorities 
have  been  equipped  by  Congress  with  both  powers  Through  the 
requirement  of  reserve  balances,  the  member  banks  are  made  amen- 
able to  Reserve  policy.  At  the  same  time  that  means  are  provided 
of  meeting  fully  their  need  of  reserve  funds,  they  are  kept  undt^r  a 
requirement  with  respect  to  the  institutions  whence  they  derive 
those  funds. 

But.  as  you  know,  there  Is  not  a  perfect  balance  of  powers  nor 
any  attempt  at  complete  control.  The  Reserve  banks  are  not  the 
only  source  of  bank  reserves  nor  was  it  ever  Intended  that  they 
should  be.  The  basic  source  of  bank  reserves  was  and  Is  gold,  and 
the  Reserve  banks  were  intended  as  a  supplementary  source  They 
were  authorized  at  a  time  when  experience  Indicated  that  the  stock 
of  gold  would  fluctuate  around  $3,000  000,000.  and  their  powers  were 
such  that  they  could  offset  those  fluctuations  and  minimize  their 
effect.  But  In  recent  years  member  banks  have  received  such  a 
plethora  of  reserves  from  the  Inflow  of  gold — principally  as  a  result 
of  capital  transfers  from  abroad  and  payments  to  this  country  for 
our  excess  of  exports — that  occasion  for  the  Reserve  banks  to  be 
called  on  as  a  source  of  funds  has  not  arisen.  The  Reserve  banks 
have  become  merely  repositories  of  those  funds,  and  so  long  as  the 
gold  remains  in  this  country,  and  bank  reserves  remain  correspond- 
ingly swollen  In  excess  of  requirements  and  needs,  the  Reserve  au- 
thorities must  expect  to  have  little  demand  made  upon  them  as  a 
source  of  more  funds. 

This  leads  me  to  refer  to  the  Idea  sometimes  expressed  that  the 
Government  deficit  is  responsible  for  the  excess  reserves  of  banks. 
The  idea  is  fallacious.  If  the  Government's  expenditures  were 
financed  by  issues  of  flat  currency,  bank  re.-^rves  would.  U  is  true,  be 
expanded  thereby.     But  since  the  expenditures  are  financed  witli 
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borrowed  ftirds.  they  return  to  the  reserve  balances  of  banks  the 
fund?  transferred  therefrom  when  the  Government  borrowed,  and  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  reserves  are  nKived  around  from  bank  to 
bank.  If  you.  for  example,  buy  a  million  dollars  worth  of  Govern- 
ment obligations  newly  Issued,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  sooner 
or  later  Is  debited  to  ycur  reserve  account  on  the  books  of  the 
Reserve  bank  and  credited  to  the  Treasury's  account.  That  means 
an  outright  reduction  In  the  volume  of  bank  reserves.  When  the 
fiirds  are  ixpondcd.  the  Treasury's  account  on  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Re^rve  bank  Is  debited,  and  the  reserve  balance  of  some 
bank  or  banks,  not  necessarily  jova  own.  Is  credited.  The  net 
effect  Is  a  redistribution  of  reserves  among  banks  but  no  change  In 
the  aggregate  amount  one  way  or  the  other  The  same  Is  true  If 
the  Treasury  expends  the  funds  first  and  borrows  later  to  re- 
plenish Its  balance.  It  makes  no  difference  which  comes  first,  the 
debit  or  the  credit,  for  one  Is  sooner  or  later  followed  and  offset  by 
the  other. 

Another  misconception  which  sttidy  of  reserve  operations  must 
correct  Is  that  changes  in  the  reserve  position  of  the  banking  sjrstem 
as  n  whole  have  the  same  effect  on  lending  power  as  changes  In  the 
reserve  position  of  the  Individual  bank.  If  the  individual  banker 
has  a  deflcleiicy  of  $50,000  In  his  reserves  as  a  result  of  adverse 
balances  at  the  clearing  house,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
that  amount,  and  if  he  cannot  raise  it  otherwise  he  may  have  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  credit  he  has  outstanding — say  by  the  col- 
lection of  some  receivables  or  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his  Investment 
securities  But  in  any  event  all  he  needs  Is  $50,000.  Correspond- 
ingly. If  he  gains  that  amount  In  excess  of  requirements,  he  can 
expand  his  loan.s  and  Investments  by  $50,000 

But  this  fact  Is  misleading  with  respect  to  the  banking  system  as 
a  whole  In  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  a  given  change  in  the 
volume  of  reser\'es  means  a  change  several  times  as  great  in  the 
amount   of  credit   that  banks  can  have  outstanding. 

How  can  this  be  true?  How  can  it  tie  that  what  is  possible  for 
the  banking  system  as  a  whole  is  impossible  for  the  individual 
banks  that  make  up  that  system? 

To  get  the  answer  to  this  paradox  let  us  go  back  to  the  case  of  the 
banker  who  has  (rained  $50,000  reserves  In  excess  of  requirements. 
Suppo.se  this  banker  rem  nds  himself  that  this  additional  $50,000 
would  be  adequate  re.serves  against  additional  deposits  of  10  times 
as  much  or  $500  000.  (The  reserve  requirement  is  not  10  percent, 
but  that  will  do  for  illustration.)  In  other  words,  if  he  could  in- 
crease his  deposits  by  $500,000.  he  already  had  the  reserves  that 
would  be  required.  Suppose  he  has  customers  who  want  to  borrow 
$500,000.  that  he  lends  them  that  amount,  places  It  to  the  credit 
of  their  checking  accounts,  and  thereby  increases  his  depoeits — and 
his  earning?  assets  as  well — by  $500,000. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  tbat? 

The  answer  Is  easy,  of  course.  His  ctistomers  would  check  out 
the  $500  COO.  or  most  of  It.  and  he  would  have  an  adverse  balance 
at  the  clearing  house  which  would  take  all  of  his  $50,000  of  fresh 
reserves  and  a  great  deal  l>esides.  Knowing  this  perfectly  well  in 
advance,  the  banker  would  not  even  think  of  undertaking  such  a 
fantastic  transaction  Hi^vlng  $50,000,  he  would  think  In  terms  of 
$50,000  and  not  of  anythtng  more. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  no  competition,  that  there  Is 
no  other  bank  to  which  those  funds  he  lent  can  be  checked,  that 
there  is  no  clearing  to  be  met.  and  that  the  most  his  depositors 
can  do  Is  to  check  the  funds  to  and  fro  among  themselves.  In  this 
mythical  situation  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  loslnp  reserves  No 
matter  how  large  his  deposit  liabilities  were,  nor  how  great  the 
volume  of  check  transactions,  the  aggregate  would  remain  on  his 
bocks  while  he  busily  credited  to  one  account  what  he  debited  to 
another  In  fact,  hecould  go  on  building  up  his  deposit  liabilities 
and  his  earning  assets  dollar  for  dollar  without  any  reserves  what- 
ever, and  be  virtually  In  the  position  of  the  ancient  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam, which  being  a  monopoly,  continued  to  transact  business  on 
Its  books  long  after  its  cash  reserves  were  gone. 

But  let  me  remind  you  that  this  situation  which  is  fantastic 
and  Impossible  for  any  bank  that  is  part  of  a  banking  system,  is 
approximately  true  In  principle  of  the  banking  system  as  a  whole. 
The  banking  system  as  a  whole  is  a  vast  unit  in  which  all  competi- 
tion between  the  parts  cancels  out.  As  in  a  clearing  house,  the 
debits  of  all  the  banks  equal  the  credits  of  all  the  banks,  and 
the  total  remains  unchanged  no  matter  how  much  shifting  there 
Is  from  bank  to  bank  Going  further,  the  position  of  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  Is  like  that  of  a  single  bank  with  no  competition 
and  all  the  banking  business  in  its  own  hands.  Consequently  it 
can  experience  an  expansion  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  a  given  addi- 
tion to  reserves  which  Is  beyond  the  control  of  any  individvial  bank, 
and  which  the  Individual  bank  can  participate  In  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  shares  in  the  Increased  reserves.  If  any  individual 
bank  could  hold  the  extra  increase,  it  could  have  the  entire 
expansion;  but  tliat  "if"  is  an  impossibility. 

This  condition  which  Is  within  the  powers  of  the  banking  system 
as  a  whole  but  outside  the  powers  of  the  Individual  bank  is  a  gov- 
erning condition  of  Federal  Reserve  operations.  Every  additional 
million  dollars  of  gold  or  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit  means 
not  merely  an  addition  of  so  much  to  bank  reserves  but  a  potential 
Increase  many  times  as  great  In  the  volume  of  earning  assets  and 
deposit  liabilities.  Federal  Reserve  policy  is  therefore  not  alone  a 
matter  of  individual  relationships  with  banks  but  of  potentialities 
and  actualities  that  are  apparent  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  banking  frytnem  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  from  that  point  of  view 
they  are  of  the  utmost  significance. 

In  other  words,  what  is  a  fantastic  ImpoBslblllty  in  the  province 
of  the  individual  banker  is  an  Important  reality  in  the  province  of 
Reserve  tianklng.     In  the  commercial  banker's  exjjerlence  a  dollar 


of  reserves  is  a  dollar  of  reserves,  but  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank's  experience  a  dollar  of  Re-serve  bank  credit  may  mean  several 
dollars  of  expanded  t>ank  credit.  Similarly  a  dollar  of  reserve 
bank  credit  withdrawn  from  bank  reserves  may  mean  a  manifold 
contraction  of  bank  credit. 

Then  there  Is  the  different  meaning  reserves  have  for  the  com- 
mercial bank  and  for  the  Reserve  bank.  In  the  operations  of  tlie 
individual  commercial  bank,  reserves  are  thought  of  as  those  assets 
most  Inunediately  available  for  use  In  meeting  the  bank's  obliga- 
tions But  from  the  point  of  view  of  Reserve  t>anking.  reserves  are 
chiefly  significant  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  bank's  credit 
operations.  A  bank  with  Inadequate  reserves  is  in  a  tight  position. 
A  bank  with  adequate  reserves  is  in  an  easy  position.  Since  bank 
reserves  are  of  this  cardinal  importance,  an  ability  to  influence 
bank  reserves  is  an  ability  to  impose  and  withdraw  restralnta  upon 
credit  expansion.  And  this  is  the  significance  of  reserves  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  l>anklng  point  of  view:  They  are  the  channel 
through  which  Reserve  banking  operations  achieve  their  effective- 
ness. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  this  word  effectiveness  im- 
plies and  what  It  does  not  imply.  It  does  not  Imply  push-button 
control.  It  does  not  Imply  Interference  with  bank  management. 
It  does  not  imply  coercion.  It  implies  the  correction  by  govern- 
mental means  of  general  conditions  over  which  individual  manage- 
ment has  no  control.  It  Implies  the  maintenance  of  such  monetary 
conditions  as  are  most  favorable  to  the  general  Interest.  It  Implies 
that  within  the  restraints  which  the  authorities  try  to  set  upon 
unwholesome  developments  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  action  is 
preserved  for  Indlvldviel  management.  It  implies  the  principle 
that  In  a  democratic  economy  a  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained between  individual  freedom  of  action  and  the  restrictions 
necessary  to  protect  that  freedom. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  to  mention  another  respect 
In  which  the  significance  of  reserves  is  greatly  altered.  In  the 
early  days  of  American  banking  each  bank  kept  Its  reserves  in 
cash  In  Its  own  vaults.  Like  pioneers  In  general,  each  bank  relied 
on  Its  own  resources.  With  the  change  from  note  issue  to  deposits, 
with  multiplications  In  the  number  of  banks,  and  with  Improve- 
ments In  transportation  and  communication,  banks  became  Inter- 
dependent. They  were  able  to  rely  on  each  other  Under  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  this  collective  security  has  been  carried  still 
further  A  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  pro- 
cure funds  from  its  Reserve  bank  upon  any  satisfactory  assets, 
regardless  of  classification.  There  is  still  a  slight  differential  in 
favor  of  so-called  eligible  paper,  but  any  kind  of  obligation,  pro- 
vided It  Is  sound,  may  be  the  basis  of  an  advance  by  the  Reserve 
bank.  When  we  have  facilities  for  converting  any  sound  asset  into 
reserves,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  nature  of  reserves  and  the  standards 
by  which  their  adequacy  is  Judged  have  changed  enormously.  A 
hundred  years  or  more  ago  reserves  were  of  primary  importance  as  a 
means  by  which  the  Individual  bank  maintained  itself  in  good  con- 
dition. Today  reserves  are  of  primary  Importance  as  a  means  by 
which  the  banking  system  as  a  whole — Including  the  IndlvidusJ 
bank,  which  is  dependent  on  the  whole — maintains  Itself  in  good 
condition 

A  good  many  bankers  seem  to  feel  a  conscientious  aversion  toward 
the  view  of  the  banking  system  as  an  organic  whole.  They  feel 
that  if  every  banker  ran  his  own  business  properly  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  would  never  be  In  trouble.  They  feel  that  every- 
thing comes  back  to  a  matter  of  individual  responsibility. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  Is  minimize  that  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  extend  it.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  Individual  responsibility  falls  far  short  of  ita 
alms  If  It  confines  itself  to  the  individual  institution,  its  assets,  and 
its  obligations. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Most  bankers  when  they  evaluate  mem- 
bership, compare  what  the  Reserve  bank  does  for  them  with  what 
the  city  correspondent  bank  does  for  them.  They  think  of  the 
Reserve  bank  as  a  place  where  reserve  balances  are  kept  which  they 
might  otherwise  keep  with  the  city  correspondent,  and  they  weigh 
the  relative  convenience  of  handling  collections  and  procuring  ctir- 
rency  through  one  as  against  the  other.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  bor- 
rowing. %hey  weigh  advantages  of  calling  on  the  Reserve  bank  as 
against  the  city  corref^pondent.  It  is  all  reduced  to  a  qviestion  of 
which  Is  more  advantageous  to  the  individual  bank.  The  tacit 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  FWleral  Reserve  bank  Is  simply  a 
competitor  of  the  city  correspondent  and  the  local  banker  is  to 
take  his  choice  between  them.  This  attitude  is  based  on  a  serious 
misconception 

To  a  limited  extent  what  the  city  correspondent  does  is  com- 
parable with  what  the  Reserve  bank  does,  but  in  reality  the  two  ar« 
essentially  unlike,  as  I  have  tried  already  to  show  in  dwelling  on 
the  difference  between  Reserve  System  powers  and  operations  and 
commercial  bank  powers  and  operations.  The  Reserve  banks  were 
established  for  the  direct  purpose  of  doing  what  It  had  been  demon- 
stated  could  not  be  done  without  a  central  banking  organization. 
Tlie  Reserve  banks  do  something  no  city  ccrresjwndent  can  do. 
They  advance  reserve  funds  that  did  not  previously  exist. 

It  is  true  that  when  an  individual  bank  borrows  from  a  Reserva 
bank,  the  transaction  from  Its  point  of  view  Is  practically  the  sam* 
as  when  It  borrows  from  its  city  correspondent:  In  both  cases  It 
gets  the  funds  it  needs.  The  difference  is  that  what  the  city 
(»rrespondent  lends  comes  out  of  the  existing  stock  or  pool  of  re- 
serves, whereas  what  the  Reserve  bank  lends  Is  created  in  the  act 
of  lending.  (This  is  not  a  creation  of  aomethlng  out  of  nothing, 
but  a  conversion  of  earning  assets  into  cash  assets.)  Every  time  % 
city  correspondent  lends,  Its  ability  to  lend  is  diminished  by  that 
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much;  and  If  there  Is  general  demand.  It  cannot  make  its  funds 
go  round.  That  happened  again  and  again  In  crises  before  1914, 
when  there  were  no  Reserve  banks  and  the  general  demand  of  banks 
tliroughout  the  country  was  concentrated  on  the  big  correspondent 
bantu  In  New  York  and  Chicago.  But  when  the  Reserve  bank 
lends,  there  Is  no  such  diminution  of  Its  ability  to  lend.  That 
ability,  though  under  a  legal  limitation,  is  for  practical  purposes 
unlimited.  The  price  of  funds  may  rise,  but  the  funds  do  not  run 
out.  The  Reserve  bank  is  a  lender  of  last  resort.  It  is  behind  the 
city  correspondent  as  well  as  the  country  corresp>ondent. 

The  individual  banker  may  say,  of  course,  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  when  he  wants  reserves,  whether  he  tightens  the 
money  market  as  a  whole  in  the  process  of  getting  them  and  makes 
the  situation  more  dlfllcult  for  other  bankers.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  many  bankers  would  say  this — most  bankers  recognize 
that  a  system  whereby  every  individual  bank  is  assured  of  adequate 
reserves  without  necessarily  tightening  the  supply  of  reserves  as  a 
whole  is  to  the  Interest  of  everyone — to  the  banker's  interest  and 
to  his  depositor's  interest. 

My  point  is.  that  In  this  respect  as  In  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  what  Is  really  to  the  individual  banker's  interest  unless  we  bring 
into  the  picture  those  facts  that  are  not  discernible  in  the  Indi- 
vidual bank's  operations,  but  only  in  the  banking  system's  opera- 
tions as  a  whole.  It  then  becomes  apparent  that  every  bank  that 
owns  a  bond  or  holds  a  promissory  note  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  operations  whether  It  shares  all  the  bene- 
fits and  obligations  of  membership  or  not. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  recent  years. 
many  of  the  considerations  that  I  have  been  discussing  so  far  may 
seem  of  little  immediate  importance.  Few  banks  have  needed  to 
borrow.  Though  the  Reserve  banks  have  had  occasion  to  guard 
bank  portfolios  against  the  effects  of  disturbances  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket, they  have  had  little  or  no  occasion,  by  discounting  for  indi- 
vidual member  banks,  or  by  buying  securities  In  the  open  market,  to 
enlarge  the  fund  of  reserves  available  to  banks.  In  the  aggregate. 
bank  reserves  have  greatly  exceeded  requirements.  Our  estimate  is 
that  member  banks,  as  a  whole,  have  excess  reserves  of  nearly 
•7.000,000,000,  and  that  the  banks  of  Chicago  alone  have  excess 
reserves  of  about  a  half  a  billion.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  situa- 
tion presents  any  problem  at  all,  it  is  a  problem  of  superabundant 
reserves  and  not  of  Insufficient  reserves:  and  that  if  any  action  by 
the  Reserve  authorities  will  be  called  for.  It  will  not  be  action  to 
provide  for  expansion  but  to  guard  against  overexpansion.  What 
such  action  might  be  one  cannot  say  until  the  need  for  action 
develops.  There  certainly  is  no  such  need  at  present.  But  beyond 
that  Is  the  Important  fact  that  the  present  situation  and  its  po- 
tentialities are  such  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties would  not  be  effective  against  them.  Those  powers  were  based 
on  experience  which  Included  no  precedent  for  what  now  exists. 
They  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  reserves  greatly  in  excess 
of  requirements,  practically  speaking,  would  never  exist.  That  as- 
sumption. In  the  light  of  former  experience,  was  thoroughly  rea- 
sonable. There  was  no  ground  for  any  other  assumption.  The 
flgtu-es,  the  charts,  and  the  discussions  that  reflect  conditions  as  they 
were,  prior  to  1932,  show  no  excess  reserves.  If  any  excess  had 
developed  through  imports  of  gold  or  liquidation  of  bank  credit,  it 
could  have  been  readily  offset  by  open-market  operations,  if  neces- 
sary. At  present,  the  most  that  the  Reserve  authorities  could  do 
by  open-market  operations  would  be  to  reduce  excess  reserves  by 
much  less  than  half. 

Eniring  the  past  few  years  the  superabundant  excess  reserves  have 
not  been  put  into  use,  and  therefore  it  has  been  hard  to  arouse 
interest  In  the  need  of  safeguards  against  overextension  of  bank 
credit. 

However,  we  see  bank  reserves  now  forming  a  potential  basis  for 
an  overextension  of  credit  Just  at  a  time  when  the  defense  program 
gives  occasion  for  an  immense  demand  for  credit. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  future  are  indeed  tremendous.  How 
long  and  extensive  will  the  war  be;  will  our  participation  he  bel- 
ligerent or  nonbelligerent;  will  the  victory  be  partial  or  complete; 
will  the  peace  be  constructive  or  vengeful?  However  events  may 
answer  those  questions,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  central  banking 
functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be  more  and  more 
essential  to  our  economy.  We  shall  have  more  occasion  Uian  ever 
for  a  wise  regulation  of  domestic  credit,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
available  for  proper  use  wherever  and  whenever  needed,  and  so  that 
It  may  not  be  available  for  harmful,  speculative  use.  This  requires 
that  central  banking  responsibilities  be  Implemented  with  effective 
f>ower8.  and  not  left,  as  at  present,  with  powers  that  the  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  have  rendered  Ineffective.  We  shall  also  have 
more  occasion  than  ever  for  a  strict  htisbanding  of  our  credit  re- 
sources against  the  time  when  they  can  be  used  for  restoration  of 
trade  relations  with  other  countries.  It  is  in  this  process,  both  for 
our  own  good  and  that  of  the  world  at  large,  that  proper  use  for  our 
gold  stock  must  be  found,  and  as  the  gold  now  abnormally  accumu- 
lating here  is  redistributed.  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit  may  be 
counted  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  gold  withdrawn,  if  necessary  to 
prevent  disturbance  of  the  domestic  supply  of  credit. 

That  is  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  central  banking 
authorities.  If  we  wait  until  the  problem  reaches  the  doors  of  your 
Individual  bank,  then  it  may  be  too  late.  If  it  Is  met  and  solved  as 
a  central  banking  problem,  it  need  never  present  itself  as  an  indi- 
vidual banking  problem.  That  Is  what  we  are  supposed  to  prevent. 
The  solution,  however,  is  not  for  the  central  banking  authorities  to 
devise  and  apply  by  themselves.  It  Is  a  collective  matter.  It  is  one 
that  concerns  you  and  demands  your  participation.  Yet  it  requires 
more  than  merely  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  bank.  It 
reqtiires  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  be 


taken,  that  the  close  Interconnection  of  bank  with  bank  In  an 
organic  system  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  condition,  and  that 
the  essential  purposes  of  central  banking  action  be  understood.  For 
that  reason  I  have  taken  much  of  your  time  and  given  much  of  my 
time  this  evening  to  clarifying  the  relationship  t)etween  commercial 
banking  and  central  banking — between  the  things  that  stand  out 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  bank  and  the  things  that 
stand  out  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  banking  system  considered 
as  a  whole. 

Please  understand  that  in  emphasizing  the  point  of  view  of  the 
central  banking  organization  I  am  not  asking  for  the  sacrifice  of 
any  other  point  of  view.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  individual 
banker  give  up  any  of  his  principles.  Instead,  I  am  saying  that  a 
solution  of  the  problem  requires  not  only  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  bank  with  its  recognition  of  the  facts  brought  to  every 
banker's  attention  by  day  to  day  experience,  but  also  the  point  of 
view  of  central  banking  with  its  recognition  of  the  facts  that  stand 
out  in  the  operations  of  the  banking  system  considered  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  problems  are  receiv- 
ing concentrated  attention  within  the  System.  At  the  Board  we 
are  constantly  engaged  in  studying  them — the  problem  of  idle 
money,  for  example,  the  problem  of  gold,  the  problem  of  trade  after 
the  war — and  we  are  studying  them  not  as  abstract,  theoretical 
questions  but  as  problems  which  experience  presents  and  which.  In 
the  light  of  experience,  must  be  solved.  You  are  familiar  with  by- 
products of  this  study  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  other  publications  of  the  Board. 

In  particular,  you  will  recall  that  in  its  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress for  the  year  1938  the  Board  presented  a  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  exi.stlng  situation.  A  copy  of  this  discussion  was 
sent  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States,  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  nonmembers.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  last 
year  adopted  a  resolution.  Introduced  by  Senator  Wagner,  calling 
for  a  thorough  study  of  monetary  and  banking  problems  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  situation,  as  described  in  the  Board's  1938  report,  is  made  up 
of  many  elements  of  different  kinds,  some  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  banking  system  and  some  its  functions.  Reference  is  made 
in  the  Board's  report  to  the  multiplicity  of  banking  laws  and  Juris- 
dictions. Reference  is  made  to  the  confusion  of  overlapping  au- 
thority, which  makes  It  necessary  for  banks  to  look  one  way  for  one 
thing  and  another  way  for  something  else  Reference  is  made  to 
the  inequality  of  competitive  condition  between  the  various  cla.sses 
of  banks.  Reference  is  made  to  the  problem  of  uniformity  of  bank 
examination. 

These  problems  constitute  one  part  of  the  picture  I  have  had 
no  time  to  go  into  them,  but  then  they  are  matters  that  I  imagine 
you  know  too  well  from  experience.  In  fact,  bankers  are  telling  us 
about  them  every  day.  Moreover,  they  are  problems  that  Involve 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  much  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  instead  the  problems  of  reserves 
and  credit  policy,  which  constitute  another  part  of  the  picture  and 
to  which  reference  Is  also  made  In  our  1938  annual  report.  In  the 
solution  of  both  types  of  problems  we  bespeak  your  Indispensable 
cooperation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  of  which  member  banks  are  a  part 
operates  in  the  interest  of  all   banks  in  the  country  on  behalf  of 
Industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  with  Just  one  objective— the 
public  good. 
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or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  29   Uegislaiive  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MANUEL  ROXAS 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  on  November  17  last,  over  the 
trans-Pacific  radio  from  Manila,  came  the  clear  voice  of  a 
leading  Filipino  leader  expressing  Filipino  loyalty  to  America, 
offering  cooperation  in  national  defense,  setting  forth  the  eco- 
nomic effects  on  the  Philippines  of  the  raging  wars,  and 
suggesting  a  reappraisal  and  reexamination  of  Philippine- 
American  relations  for  the  purpose  of  extending  them  beyond 
1946,  the  date  when  by  the  Tydings-McDuffic  Act  complete 
Philippine  independence  shall  become  a  legislative  fact. 

The  voice  was  that  of  Manuel  Roxas,  secretary  of  finance 
In  President  Quezon's  cabinet  and  chairman  or  member  of 
various  Philippine  missions  to  the  United  States  in  years  past. 

Mr.  Roxas'  statement  was  approved  publicly  by  President 
Manuel  L.  Quezon.    I  trust  every  Member  of  Congress  wJl 
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take  time  to  read  it  and  be  prepared  to  give  it  the  most 
sympathetic  consideration.  It  Is  terse,  timely,  and  carries 
the  stamp  of  sincerity,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  my  father,  the 
late  Senator  from  Vermont,  took  an  unwearied  and  Intense 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people.  He  would  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Roxas'  statement. 
May  I  say  that  during  his  entire  service  in  Congress,  extend- 
ing for  a  generation,  my  father  gave  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Philippines,  and  his  every  impulse  was  to  secure  a 
square  deal  for  the  Filipino  people  and  to  cement  the  unity 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  for  their  common 
good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Manila  Dally  Bulletin! 

Suggests  E^xtendinc  Independencx  Law  Provisions  10  Yeaks — Was 
Is  Reason — Normal  Woku>  Conditions  No  Longer  Existing. 
America  Tolo — Can't  Stand  Taxes — Finance  Sbcrttart  Makwr 
Broad  Appeal  to  FAiRi>rEss  or  United  States 

Tlie  views  of  Secretary  Roxas.  who  is  chairman  of  the  national 
economic  council  as  well  as  finance  secretary,  are  regarded  as 
specially  significant  because  they  are  understood  to  reflect  those  of 
President  Quezon.  He  was  known  to  bave  had  conferences  with 
the  President  before  he  made  the  speech 

text  or  THE  AOOHZSS 

Mr.  Roxas  fpoke  as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  address  a  radio  audience  of  Americans 
through  the  recently  established  facilities  of  station  KZRH  of 
Manila  This  service.  I  am  certain,  will  bring  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  closer  together  and  will  greatly  help  In  making  the 
Philippines  better  known  to  Americans  and  in  promoting  a  better 
understanding  by  them  of  its  vital  problems.  This  Is  the  more  to  Ije 
welcomed  because  in  the  past  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
fully  inform  and  acquaint  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  here.  For  that  reason,  it  has  often  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  our  most  pressing  problems  so  that  it  might  take 
such  action  as  might  we  warranted.  Fortunately.  American  Presi- 
dents and  their  representatives  In  the  Philippines  have  always 
shown  solicitude  for  otir  welfare,  and  because  of  this  fact  we  have 
at  critical  times  secured  necessary  action  by  Congress.  It  is  my 
hope  that  with  the  facilities  of  this  radio  broadcasting  service  we 
win  be  able  to  arouse  more  Interest  among  our  American  friends  in 
the  fate  and  future  of  the  Philippines. 

"The  world  Is  going  through  a  painful  crtMs  and  the  Philippines, 
although  not  directly  involved  In  the  armed  conflict,  is.  nevertheless, 
suffering  from  its  harmful  consequences,  perhaps  more  than  Is  the 
case  with  continental  United  States.  True,  the  Philippines  Is  still 
the  one  bright  spot  In  this  part  of  the  world  We  are  completely 
surrounded  by  warring  nations  and  yet  we  live  In  peace,  practice 
democracy,   and    maintain    individual    liberty   under   the   American 


flag. 


I 


'm-LED  WTTH  MISCnaNGS 


"The  international  situation,  however,  is  filling  us  with  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  future.  We  see  danger  signals  ahead  and  we  are 
impotent  to  face  possible  emergencies  were  they  to  eventuate  in  the 
near  future  We  are  desirous  of  preparing  ourselves  adequately 
to  meet  any  challenge  to  our  liberties.  We  are  anxious  to  cooperate. 
We  are  determined,  as  we  are  bound  by  law,  to  place  all  our  men 
and  material  resources  at  the  disposal  of  America  when  the  bugle 
call  of  defense  Is  sounded.  We  would  be  glad  to  fight  for  every 
Inch  of  our  land  against  invasion  if  we  are  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  meet  that  ordeal. 

"We  do  not  expect  American  soldiers  to  shed  their  blood  in  the 
Philippine.';  We  claim  that  duty  as  our  own.  We  have  now  ap- 
proximately 150.000  trained  men  for  the  defense  of  our  Territory — a 
force  which  is  t>elng  augmented  each  year  by  some  30.000  We  have 
conscription.  We  have  an  adequate  framework  We  have  intelli- 
gent leadership.  We  have  patriotism  and  determination.  What  we 
need  are  mere  arms  and  ammunition,  more  airplanes  and  other 
equipment  essential  to  modem  warfare  which  are  not  produced  In 
these  Islands.  These,  I  believe,  the  United  States  can  supply  vis 
while,  at  the  same  time,  safeguarding  our  communication  with 
continental  America  with  her  powerful  fleet.  It  cannot  be  the  plan 
to  leave  the  Philippines  to  Its  fate  and  to  permit  it  ruthlessly  to  be 
overrun  by  an  invader. 

"That  would  be  Inhuman.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  American 
honor  and  traditions.  It  would  destroy  40  years  of  American  al- 
truistic efforts  In  this  country  to  prepare  us  for  Independent  nation- 
hood and  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  democracy.  We  Filipinos  do 
not  believe  that  American  pride  and  prestige  would  allow  such  a 
thing  to  come  to  pass.  We  t)elleve  that  the  conscience  of  America 
would  revolt  against  it  We  believe  the  American  people  will  fight 
to  prevent  the  desecration  here  of  the  American  flag  and  to  stop  the 
Invasion  of  this  American  territory. 

"WOULD  rOKESTALL  WAR 

"It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  qualified  observers  that  If  the 
United  States  should  today  make  herself  strong  in  the  Philippines 
that  alone  would  tend  to  forestall  her  involvement  in  a  war  in  this 
section  of  the  globe  Our  present  Insecurity  is  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  peace  of  America.    I  make  this  assertion  because  of  my 


loyalty  to  America,  because  of  my  fervent  wish  that  she  may  con- 
tinue to  live  In  peace,  and  because  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  safety 

of  my   country. 

"I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  efforts  to 
prepare  the  Phlllppln^s  economically  for  Independence  In  1948.  The 
Philippine  Independence  Act  approved  by  Congress  In  1934  grants 
us  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
government  In  1935  to  make  ready  for  an  independent  existence 
and  the  termination  of  preferential  trade  with  the  United  States. 
This  was  considered  essential  in  order  to  permit  Philippine  economy 
graduaUy  to  adjust  Itself  to  conditions  under  Independence  when 
this  couuuy  will  be  outside  the  tariff  walls  of  the  United  States. 
When  this  plan  was  adopted,  tremendous  diflftculties  were  already 
anticipated.  Considering  that  the  basic  economy  of  the  Philippines 
was  dependent  upon  free  trade  with  America,  it  was  expected  that 
many  of  her  primary  industries  would  be  destroyed  if  preferences 
In  the  American  market  were  withdrawn. 

"The  aim  of  the  plan  was  gradually  to  make  the  Philippines  less 
dependent  on  the  free  American  market.  The  Philippines  was 
expected  to  find  other  markets  for  her  exports,  particularly  among 
her  neighlwrs,  reduce  production  costs  so  as  to  meet  competitive 
conditions,  and  shift  production  to  such  articles  as  may  be 
produced  profitably  without  requiring  preferential  treatment  In 
foreign  markets.  Our  government  has  endeavored  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  acoomplishment  of  this  task.  This  has  been  done  to 
the  best  of  ovir  ability,  sparing  neither  effort  nor  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  our  people  in  the  execution  of  such  plans.  But  the  congres- 
sional formula,  as  well  as  the  plans  we  have  adopted,  were  predicated 
upon  normal  conditions  prevailing  in  the  world,  with  commerce 
flowing  freely  among  nations  on  the  basis  of  free  competition. 
That  basic  condition,  however,  no  longer  exists.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  world  are  engaged  In  war.  We  have 
lost  our  trade  with  Europe  and  our  commerce  with  China  and  Japan 
has  l>een  drastically  curtailed. 

"BOUND  CLOSER  TO  UNITED   STATES 

"The  effect  of  the  current  conflicts  upon  our  economy  has  been 
to  bind  it  more  closely  with  that  of  the  United  States,  for  America 
is  practically  the  only  market  that  remains  open  to  us.  As  a  conse- 
quence, instead  of  reducing  our  economic  dependence  on  America, 
we  find  ourselves  today  even  more  dependent  on  her  market  than 
we  were  when  Congress  enacted  the  independence  law.  Besides, 
for  the  last  2  years  we  have  been  suffering  from  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  which  is  being  accentuated  from  month  to  month 
during  the  duration  of  the  world  crisis.  Our  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  also  been  favorable  to  us  partly  becau.se  of  the  extraordi- 
nary low  prices  for  our  export  commodities — chiefly  sugar,  copra, 
and  hemp — and  Isecause  of  continuously  rising  freight  itnd  msurance 
rates.  Of  great  significance  is  the  large  Increase  of  our  volume  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  We  are  not  only  buying  but  we  are 
selling  to  America  more  than  we  did  when  the  Independence  Act 
was  passed,  which  shows  a  contrary  trend  to  what  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  projected. 

"We  are  anticipating  acute  economic  hardships  In  the  Philippines 
unless  world  peace  Is  reestablished  soon.  We  now  find  our  task  of 
economic  readjustment  not  only  extremely  difficult  but  practically 
imp>os£lble  dviring  the  period  granted  to  us.  These  difficulties  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  imposition  of  export  taxes  and  quota  limita- 
tions on  our  exports  to  the  United  States  beginning  next  January. 
Cordage  Is  restricted  to  a  fixed  quota;  coconut  oil  and  cigars  are 
1  subjected  to  yearly  decreasing  quantitative  limitations,  while  sugar 
and  other  articles  will  bear  gradually  Increasing  percentages  of  the 
American  tariff,  and  this  will  happen  at  a  time  when  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  markets  for  products  that  we  cannot  sell  In  America 
and  in  the  face  of  moiuitlng  production  and  marketing  costs  because 
of  war  conditions. 

"appeal  to  rAIRNESS 

"I  wish  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people,  who  I  know  want  to  be  fair 
to  the  Philippines.  We  will  have  to  undergo  great  human  suffering 
unless  we  are  granted  an  immediate  relief  from  the  operation  of 
congressional  statutes  that  will  Increase  our  burdens  during  these 
times  of  stress.  I  ask  for  this  relief  because  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  imperative  were  not  anticipated  by  Congress,  and  are 
beyond  our  control.  Concretely,  this  relief  should  consist  of  pro- 
longing the  economic  adjustment  period  for  at  least  10  years  more 
and  postponing  the  gradual  Imposition  of  quotas  and  tariff  duties 
on  Philippine  exportations  to  the  United  States  until  4  years  after 
peace    has   been    reestablished. 

"I  make  bold  to  ask  this  relief  because  our  whole  program  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  has  been  wrecked  by  war  conditions  and  became 
It  is  now  practically  impossible  to  accomplish  the  task  of  economic 
readjustment  within  the  remaining  6  years  before  Independence. 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  calling  of  a  trade  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Philippines  to  meet 
at'  least  2  years  before  1946  in  order  to  formulate  plans  for  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  after  independence.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  that  conference  should  meet  before  the  end  of  this 
year  so  that  our  present  problems  and  difficulties  may  be  con- 
sidered and  a  sounder  and  fairer  plan  may  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  action  at  its  next  session.  Any  change  in  the  program  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  need  not  postpone  or  alter  the  date  of  Inde- 
pendence prescrll>ed  In  the  Independence  Act.  I  make  this  pro- 
posal in  the  firm  belief  that  the  American  people,  today  as  In  the 
past,  have  the  interest  of  the  Philippines  at  heart  and  that  it  is 
their  desire  to  launch  the  Philippine  free  republic  under  circum- 
stances which  will  permit  it  reasonably  to  sur\'ive  and  not  to  t>e  a 
helpless  prey  to  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  other  powers." 
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The  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19). 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALFRED  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Stand  by  the  Neutrality  Act."  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Allred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  City  Cooperative  Club,  Novemlier  26.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  aU  of  us  Interested  In  the  kind  of  conditions  and  govern- 
ment we  are  going  to  live  under  and  do  business  under.  And  I 
making  no  pretense.  In  the  present  chaotic  world,  of  attempting  any 
accurate  forecast.  There  are.  however,  a  few  factors  which  will  have 
a  definite  effect  not  only  on  business  but  on  the  life  of  every 
American-— man.  woman,  and  child. 

The  rtile  Is  for  a  public  speaker  to  be  optimistic  and  cheerful. 
But  today.  In  hitting  some  of  the  high  spots  of  the  factors  I  think 
are  going  to  affect  us.  I  am  going  to  try  not  so  much  to  be  cheerful 
as  to  do  some  straight  thinking  in  considering  these  questions. 

Of  course  the  immediate  present  and  the  immediate  situation  as 
it  affects  Kansas  City  trade  territory  are  easier  to  evaluate  than  the 
more  distant  future.  Right  now  we  are  facing  the  best  winter- 
wheat  prospects  in  Kansas  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  10  or  12  years. 
It  would  seem  that  the  only  thing  to  prevent  a  bumper  wheat  crop 
in  1941  in  Kansas  would  be  an  extremely  wet  spring.  I  remember 
President  Parrell,  of  Kansas  State,  told  me  once  that  more  good 
wheat  crops  were  spoiled  in  Karuias  by  wet  weather  than  by  dry 
weather.  Of  course,  that  was  7  or  8  years  ago.  before  we  got  started 
Into  this  terrible  dry  cyc'e  we  have  been  going  through. 

On  top  of  the  excellent  wheat  prospect  In  Kansas  we  will  probably 
produce  more  oil  in  1941  than  we  have  produced  in  a  gcod  many 
years.  I  exjject  to  see  us  exceed  by  50  percent  the  daily  average 
production  of  the  years  from  1936  to  1941.  inclusive.  Along  with  this 
Increased  dally  production  will  come  an  Increased  drilling  campaign. 
In  which  new  sections  of  the  State,  particularly  northeastern  Kansas, 
win  certainly  receive  some  development. 

This  estimate  of  increased  demand  for  Kansas  oil  is  not  based  on 
any  expected  war  demands.  It  is  caused  by  certain  domestic  facts. 
So  that  any  Increased  demand  for  American  oil  by  reason  of  war 
requirements  would  be  added  to  the  natural  economic  market  that 
is  now  available  for  Kansas  oil. 

When  we  get  away  from  Kansas  territory  and  contemplate  other 
things  that  are  going  to  affect  our  lives  and  our  business  conditions 
the  futxire  Is  not  so  rosy.  In  the  thirties  we  all  locked  back  on  the 
twenties  as  halcyon  days.  Well,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  before 
we  are  through  with  the  forties  we  will  be  looking  back  on  the 
thirties  as  halcyon  days.  When  this  present  war  tK>om  is  over  we 
will  face  the  gravest  public  financial  crisis  in  our  history. 

The  big  "IX"  In  the  future  Is  whether  we  are  going  to  get  Into  this 
war  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  brutal 
impulses  that  are  released  by  war  and  the  terrible  suffering  and  toil 
and  hardship  that  wlU  come  to  everyone  of  us  in  this  country  if  war 
occurs.  The  American  people  are  Intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
war  means  in  the  way  of  suffering  and  hardships  and  heartaches. 
But  it  needs  to  be  constantly  reiterated,  because,  after  all,  we  have 
in  reality  only  had  a  theoretical  experience.  The  people  of  this 
country  would  really  have  to  go  back  to  the  Civil  War  for  a  taste  of 
what  war  really  means  to  the  civilian  population.  And  1917  and 
1918  wlU  seem  like  child's  play  conrpared  with  what  we  shall  go 
through  If  we  get  into  this  war. 

A  new  world  Is  being  born  today.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  world  to 
contemplate,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  war.  If  we  choose 
wisely  our  course  of  action  now  and  In  the  months  to  come,  we  can 
avoid  the  grim  spectacle  of  distressed  Women  and  children  and  dis- 
abled men.  The  chief  victims  of  any  and  every  war  are  the  average 
folks. 

We  have  little  comprehension  of  the  cost  to  all  of  us  of  the  present 
necessary  national -defense  program. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  t>een  considering  and  debating 
and  Qlscussing  public  policies  from  the  angle  of  whether  or  not  they 
win  Increase  our  chances  of  getting  into  war.  And  if  we  are  not 
to  become  a  belligerent,  there  is  more  need  to  center  our  attention 
on  this  question  today  than  ever  t>efore.  The  basic  question  in  the 
background  of  aU  discussion  of  Intematlcnal  policies  today  is 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  become  an  active  beUigerent,  and 


send  another  armed  expeditionary  force  to  Europe  to  participate  In 
another — and  this  time  longer  and  bloodier — world  war.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  partlclpa:e  actively  in  the  fighting,  we  cannot  extend 
any  new  form  of  aid  by  fiirther  amending  our  neutrality  laws.  We 
should  not  make  this  change  without  knowing  what  it  means.  I 
say  this  because  of  the  effect  on  public  feeling  here  In  America  of 
the  sinking  of  American  ships. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  determination  by  the  Chief  Executive  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  It  is  a  question  cf  avoiding  policies  which  will 
stir  the  American  people  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  engulfed 
in  a  wave  of  war  hysteria,  which  has  swept  us  before,  and  which  can 
sweep  us  again  if  we  are  not  constantly  on  our  guard. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  are  heart  and 
soul  with  the  English  in  their  great  fight  for  all  the  things  we  believe 
in  and  the  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  live  in.  But  I  think  we 
have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  helping  them  without  in- 
volving ourselves  as  an  actual  belligerent.  And  once  we  become  a 
t>elligerent  it  Inevitably  follows  that  we  must  send  an  armed  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Europe  once  again. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  England  Is  in  a  desperate  plight. 
If  we  l>ecome  involved  in  this  war  as  an  active  belligerent,  the  world 
then  will  be  facing  lOO  years,  at  least,  comparable  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

It  is  rather  evident  that  Russia  does  not  intend  to  become  involved 
in  any  major  fighting  now.  preferring  to  wait  until  the  other  six 
great  powers.  Britain.  Germany,  France.  Italy.  Japan,  and  the  United 
States — if  we  become  Involved — wear  each  other  down,  so  that 
a  desperate,  war-weary,  bankrupt.  Jobless,  and  hopeless  people  will 
be  ready  to  grab  at  the  pseudo-communism  of  Russia  as  a  drowning 
man  grabs  at  a  straw.  Then,  if  it  works  out  as  Moscow  hopes  it  will. 
Moscow  hopes  to  rule  the  world  as  Rome  ruled  it  in  days  of  old. 

But  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  plans  for  world  division  is 
that  nazl-lsm  and  communism  fall  to  provide  a  decent  civilization 
for  the  average  man. 

Both  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  in  foreign  countries  followers  who 
take  orders  from  Berlin  or  Moscow  Instead  of  being  loyal  to  the 
country  of  their  citizenship. 

But  we  hear  too  much  emphasis  on  the  bunds  these  days,  and 
not  enough  emphasis  on  the  Communists  themselves,  both  of  whom 
are  alike  in  following  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  party  leader  rather 
than  the  party  policies  formulated  In  the  free  discussion  and  debate 
of  American  politics. 

The  very  first  question  we  must  consider,  in  the  light  of  America's 
Interest,  Is  whether  we  should  go  any  further  in  our  aid  to  Great 
BriUin.  The  President  said  the  other  day  that  we  were  going  about 
as  far  as  we  could  under  our  present  laws.  Already  there  is  a  drive 
being  organized  to  further  modify  our  neutrality  laws.  I  supported 
the  change  that  was  made  a  year  ago  last  September,  but  I  cannot 
support  any  further  change,  because  I  l)elieve  that  if  we  ever  start 
sending  our  ships  into  the  war  zones  we  might  as  well  declare  war 
and  prepare  to  send  an  armed  expeditionary  force  to  Europe  Fviture 
events  will  prove  that  the  vote  of  any  Memljer  of  the  Congrt-ss  to 
amend  our  present  neutrality  law  will  have  been  tantamount  to 
voting  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  minute  an  American  ship  Is  sunk  by  a  submarine,  the  war 
temperature  will  start  a  rapid  climb,  and  it  will  not  take  many 
incidents  of  that  kind  before  we  become  an  active  belligerent. 

The  left-wing  radicals  of  America  are  the  war  party  today.  The 
very  ones  who  a  few  years  ago  were  saying  that  we  went  into  the 
World  War  because  of  the  credits  which  had  been  extended  to  the 
Allies  are  now  favoring  the  modification  of  the  Johnson  Act  which 
would  make  possible  once  again  extending  of  credit  to  Great 
Britain. 

Because  I  never  believed  that  we  went  into  the  war  of  1917  be- 
cause of  the  credits.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Johnson  Act.  I  don't  believe  we  will  follow  cur 
dollars  Into  the  war.  But  the  left-wing  radicals  who  preachod  that, 
as  I  have  said,  up  until  the  last  year  or  two  are  now  convicted  by 
their  own  words  of  pursuing  a  policy  in  favoring  this  repeal  which 
would  Involve  us  in  war. 

If,  when  England  is  reaching  the  end  of  her  finances,  we  could 
consider  the  question  of  the  Johnson  Act  separately  and  apart 
and  know  that  there  would  be  no  further  attempts  to  Involve  us 
by  modifying  cur  present  neutrality  laws,  that  might  be  one  thing. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  stopping  place.  Some  of  these  folks  who 
want  to  aid  Great  Britain  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  anything, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  America's  chance  for  peace. 

I  say  that  if  we  modify  the  Neutrality  Act  to  p?rmit  our  ships  to 
enter  the  war  zones,  then  it  will  be  a  case  of  "Johnny  get  you  gun 
get  your  gun.  get  ycur  gun."  ■>  o     j       e,      . 

One  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  want  to  ignore  every  other 
consideration  in  their  aid  to  Britain  is  that  if  England  loses  Church- 
ill and  his  government  will  move  to  Canada  and  continue  the  con- 
flict there. 

They  say  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  then  operate  to  suck  us  In 
That  would  depend  on  so  many  things  that  I  see  no  reaso.n  at  this 
time,  why  we  should  assume  it  is  going  to  occur.  We  might  well 
have  a  negotiated  peace  before  the  En.?lish  Government  would  mo'-e 
to  Canada.  It  is  true  that  this  negotiated  peace  might  be  more  or 
less  a  temporary  armistice.  But,  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  Herr 
Hitler  is  not  going  to  be  in  any  position,  by  the  time  he  gets 
through  with  England,  to  come  to  America,  or  even  to  any  spot  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  an  armed  force.  Regardless  of  the 
duration  or  the  outcome  of  the  war,  his  hands  are  going  to  be  fuU 
for  a  long,  long  time.  »    w  wc  iui* 
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Of  oouTM.  there  is  no  question  at  the  neaeastty  of  defending  the 
WflBtem  Hemlaptiere  IX  Herr  Hitler  sbould  tie  so  fooUuirdy  as  to 
attack  it  any  place. 

But  if  we  do  get  Into  the  war,  tt  wUl  mean  flghUng  Germany 
and  her  allies  In  Europe,  with  Jmp»a  in  the  Par  Sast.  and  with  tbe 
~red  bear"  watching  from  the  sldeUnea  and  licking  its  chops. 

Therefore,  I.  for  one,  who  have  favored  the  repeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  up  to  date,  and  everything  we  have  done,  up  to  date,  in 
assisting  Great  Britain,  say  that  it  is  time  to  stop  seeking  new  ways 
of  assisting  her  when  these  new  ways  will  Inevitably  Involve  us  in 


Let  us  continue,  by  all  means,  our  present  scale  of  assistance. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  we  divide  our  airplane  production,  our 
rifle  production,  our  tractor  production,  and  everyOilng  else.  But 
I  repeat  again,  that  If  we  send  our  ships  Into  the  war  sone,  let  us 
face  it  frankly  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Assuming  the  very  worst,  it  Is  a  paradox  that  the  more  Hitler 
conquen?.  the  weaker  he  becomes.  The  problem  of  a  foreign  totali- 
tarian government  successfully  governing  permanently  a  free,  cou- 
rageous, and  patriotic  people  like  the  French  and  the  Dutch  and  the 
Norwegians.  Is  going  to  be  an  Insvirmountable  one  for  Herr  Hitler. 
And  this  d»*splte  the  new  military  technology  which  gives  those  who 
control  the  mnchlne  gun  and  the  armored  car  a  greater  advantage 
than  the  old  feudal  knight  over  the  average  man.  The  strain  and 
the  tension  of  such  a  rltuatton  are  too  much  for  both  sides  to  long 
endure. 

If  we  sfucceed  In  staying  out  of  actual  armed  conflict  In  Europe, 
we  may  be  engaged  in  economic  warfare  for  some  years  to  come,  in 
which  trade  takes  the  place  of  bayonets. 

The  man  who  controls  the  machine-gun  squads  of  a  country  today 
controls  the  trade.  Just  as  did  the  feudal  knight  in  his  castle  a  few 
hundred  years  ago.  And  practically  all  Europe  and  Asia  are  or- 
ganissed  on  that  basis  It  Is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  the 
German  people  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  such  a 
policy  of  pure  barter.  Even  In  victory  there  are  many  things  prol>- 
able  that  will  effectively  force  Herr  Hitler  to  many  compromises. 
This  economic  warfare  of  barter  and  controlled  trade  Is  going  to 
cause  great  dislocations  in  business  and  labor  and  standards  of 
living  in  this  country — but  not  so  great  dislocation  as  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  would  bring.     And  It  cannot  last  Indefinitely. 

In  my  opinion,  this  country  of  ours  will  stand  or  fall  in  the 
perilous  ycATs  ahead  of  us  by  the  way  we  meet  the  problem  of 
national  unity,  and  so  will  E^land,  because  she  is  dependent  on 
our  industrial  output. 

Labor  is  fighting  labor.  Labor  has  been  and  Is  being  taught  to 
hate  those  for  nhoni  it  works.  Too  many  teachers  In  our  putjllc 
schools,  and  educators  In  our  colleges,  are  Instilling  fear  and  cyni- 
cism In  the  youth  of  the  country  against  our  Institutions  generally; 
and.  fanning  the  fire,  in  labor,  in  schools,  among  our  youth,  and 
among  the  Negroes  and  other  racial  and  economic  groups,  etc.,  are 
swarms  of  Communist'^  and  fellow  travelers.  These  petiple  f»o  not 
want  our  democracy  to  succeed.  They  do  not  want  our  people  to  be 
happy.  A  happy  and  contented  country  is  proof  against  those  who 
WGuJd  destroy  us  from  within  or  from  without.  Normally  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  of  nazi-lem  or  fascism.  These  breeds  are  fairly  well 
discredited  In  the  United  States.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  labor 
union,  school,  university,  church,  or  public  official  advocating  such 
Ideologies  In  this  country.  A  handful  of  stupid  citizens  of  Germanic 
or  Italian  origin  have  formed  "bunds,"  or  something,  but  wc  can  see 
them  and  know  them  for  what  they  are;  and  doubtless.  Just  as  they 
had  during  the  World  War.  the  Germans  have  their  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs in  our  national -defense  industries,  but  these  we  could  and 
should  deal  with  as  they  deserve.  But  to  read  the  left-wing 
publications  you  would  think  the  "bunds"  and  the  Fascists  were 
the  only  "fifth  column"  in  the  country.  They  ignore  our  own  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  who  are  more  than  liberally  sprinkled 
throughout  our  national  set-up — in  Journalism,  the  law.  the  pulpit, 
and  the  universities,  down  to  the  organized  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  twelve  to  fourteen  million  Negroes  amongst  whom 
the  agitators  are  working  like  beavers. 

If  we  ever  have  any  form  of  fascism  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
come  as  a  reaction  against  communism.  Just  as  It  has  in  Europe. 
It  will  come  as  a  choice  between  two  hateful  evils.  It  is  no  choice 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.    One  Is  Just  as  bad  as  the  other. 

That  is  why  I  think  unity  is  so  important.  In  fact,  unity  is  more 
than  important.     It  is  vital.    It  is  life  or  death  for  our  country. 

Now.  by  unity  I  do  not  mean  we  give  up  our  right  to  complain 
and  protest  In  deliberative  procedure  regarding  things  economic, 
political,  or  otherwise.  But  the  "fifth  column"  of  Communists  and 
Nazis  within  our  midst,  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  and 
who  do  not  want  our  system  to  work,  are  trying  to  keep  this  cus- 
tomary procedure  from  working  by  organized  propaganda  of  in- 
tolerance and  hate  and  violence. 

Some  folks  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  describing  and  defining  Just 
what  unity  means  To  me  it  means  getting  along  together.  Just  as 
we  used  to  before  all  this  name  calling  became  fashionable. 

It's  a  pretty  black  plcttire  as  I  see  tt.  But  we  may  be  able  to  save 
ourselves,  and  ultimately  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  will  only  imlte 
in  this  country,  forget  class  hatred,  and  pull  together,  with  the  fire 
of  conviction  In  the  glorious  destiny  at  the  Republic.  Do  that  and 
arm  ourselves  so  terrifically  that  we  can  lick  any  other  country  or 
likely  combination  of  countries  that  presumes  to  attack  us. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
10th  day  of  November,  a  convention  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  of  the  United  States  was  held.  The  Jewish  National 
Fund  is  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  raise  money  in 
an  effort  to  assist  Jewish  refugees  In  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
and  particularly  to  seek  to  find  them  homes  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  Palestine.  They  have  done  a  wonderful  work  in  that  con- 
nection In  a  very  brief  time.  They  have  been  able  to  repatri- 
ate nearly  500,000  members  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Palestine 
and  put  them  on  land  from  which  they  will  be  able  to  find  a 
living  and  sustenance  and,  I  hope,  peace. 

In  connection  with  the  convention  in  St.  Louis,  which  was 
held  on  November  9,  10.  and  11,  there  was  a  ceremony  Sunday 
morning,  in  which  a  replica  of  the  Golden  Book,  which  rests 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  marvelous  and  beautiful  book  there 
appeal'  a  thousand  names,  each  one  of  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion contributing  $100.  making  a  contribution  of  $1004)00 
represented  by  the  names  which  are  printed  in  gold  in  this 
beautiful  book. 

As  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  for  his  consistently  friendly  attitude  and  the 
help  rendered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tliey 
have  given  to  him  an  exact  replica  of  the  book  which  rests 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  of 
presentation  a  brief  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Jacob  Sin- 
cofif,  in  which  he  introduced  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  president 
o(  the  Jewish  National  Pimd,  presenting  this  beautiful  book 
to  the  President,  through  me,  as  the  President's  representative 
and  spokesman  on  that  occasion. 

I  have  here  also  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Goldstein  thanking  the  organization  for  the 
txKJk,  as  well  as  a  very  brief  address  delivered  by  me  in  accept- 
ing the  book  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  proceedings  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDHBBS  BT  MB.  JACOB  SIKCOrr  OH   PKKSENTATION  OT  BOOSEVKLT  COLOEIf 
BOOK    VOLtTME   TO   D«.    ISKAEL    GOL06TEIN 

Dr.  Goldstein,  Senator  Babklet,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  2  years 
ago.  shortly  after  President  Roosevelt  had  convoked  the  inter- 
governmental conference  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  refugees  from 
persecution,  the  Jewish  National  Fund  of  America  resolved  to 
register  its  appreciation  to  the  great  humanitarianlsm  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  was  resolved  that  In  our  golden  book  of  remembrance,  which 
Is  lodged  in  Jerusalem,  a  new  section  be  dedicated  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Into  that  golden  book  inscriptions  of  gratitude 
have  been  entered  by  1.000  American  groups  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting nearly  600.000  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States.  Every  inscription  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gift  to  the 
Jewish  National  Fiuid  for  the  purcliase  of  an  acre  of  land  In 
Palestine  upon  which  a  refugee  can  establish  himself. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  committee  for  the  Roosevelt  golden 
book.  I  have  the  pleasxire  to  report  to  you  the  successful  completion 
of  this  9100,000  tribute,  and  I  have  the  high  honor  to  turn  over  to 
you.  the  president  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  of  America,  this 
beautiful  replica  of  the  Roosevelt  golden  book  In  Jerusalem. 
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ADDEESS       BT      DH.       ISXAEL       GOZXSTEIN       AT       ROOSEV^T       COU3EN       BOOK 

PRESENTATION    EXERCISES 

Senator  Barklzt,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  150  years  ago.  in  1790, 
the  Hebrew  congregations  of  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Newport, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  representing  the  then  Jew- 
ish population  of  the  United  States,  sent  addresses  of  felicitation 
and  gratitude  to  George  Washington  upon  his  election  as  the  first 
President  of  the  newly  established  Nation. 

Washington's  responses  to  these  addresses  are  among  the  most 
precious  texts  and  traditions  of  our  democracy.  The  following 
paragraph  of  his  reply  to  the  Newport  congregation  is  characteristic: 

"The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  a  right  to 
applaud  themselves  for  having  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy — a  policy  worthy  of  imitation. 

"It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  Is  spoken  of  as  if  It  were  the 
Indulgence  of  one  class  of  people  that  another  enjoyed  the  exer- 
cise of  their  Inherent  natural  rights,  for,  happily,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanctions,  to 
persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only  that  they  who  live  under 
Its  protection  should  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens  in  giving 
It  on  all  occasions  their  effectual  support. 

"May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  who  dwell  in  this 
land  continue  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  in- 
habitants— while  everyone  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his  own  vine 
and  flg  tree  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid." 

Today  those  words  stir  us  as  much  as  they  stirred  our  forebears 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  because  the  civic  and  political  gains 
which  have  come  to  western  Europe  In  this  century  and  a  half 
under  the  Impulse  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French 
Revolution,  are  now,  alas,  blacked  out  In  nearly  all  of  Europe,  with 
England  left  almost  alone  to  struggle  for  their  preservation.  We 
thank  God  that  on  this  hemisphere  the  social  philosophy  of 
George  Washington  Is  still  operative.  His  words  uttered  150  years 
ago  are  as  vibrant  as  If  they  were  being  uttered  this  moment, 
because  they  are  a  challenge  today  as  they  were  then. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  historic  sequence,  as  a  sequel  to  those  senti- 
ments of  felicitation  and  gratitude  which  our  forebears  offered  to 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  that  the  address  to  our 
present  Chief  Executive  has  Just  t)een  read;  that  the  names  In  this 
book,  representing  a  constituency  of  500,000  American  citizens  of  all 
political  groups  and  parties,  have  been  Inscribed;  and  that  the 
golden  book  containing  the  address  and  the  Inscriptions  is  now 
being  dedicated  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  original  volume, 
of  which  this  Is  a  replica,  will  rest  In  Jerusalem  alongside  of  other 
volumes  which  honor  such  names  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Arthur  James 
Balfour.  Lloyd  George,  Albert  Einstein,  and  Theodore  Herzl. 

We  believe  that  Americans  of  all  groups,  who  are  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  to  which  our  first  President  gave  utterance  150  years  ago. 
Join  with  us  here  and  now  in  hailing  the  humanitarlanlsm  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people  and  his  forthright  espousal 
of  the  rights  of  man. 

When  a  years  ago  he  convoked  the  intergovernmental  conference 
to  consider  the  plight  of  the  refugees,  he  was  giving  practical 
expression  not  only  to  his  own  humanitarianism  but  to  that  of  the 
American  people.  He  saw  then  what  all  of  us  see  now,  that  tyrants 
who  begin  by  oppressing  helpless  minorities  end  by  seeking  to 
oppress  all  mankind.  If  that  conference  did  not  produce  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  hoped  for.  it  was  nevertheless  a  reminder  to 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  brutality  that  there  was  still  a  conscience 
among  men.  and  it  was  a  reminder  to  the  victims  that  the  "Re- 
deemer yet  Uveth"  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

That  there  was  a  special  fitness  In  having  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Jloosevelt  golden  book  result  in  tangible  help  to  the  refugees  in 
Palestine  Is  recognized  by  those  who  know  that  since  1933.  when 
the  problem  became  acute,  more  refugees  have  found  a  home  in 
Palestine  than  In  any  other  land,  including  our  own  United  States. 
In  past  periods  this  continent  was  the  refuge  No.  1  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  of  the  Old  World.  Oiu-  Nation  has  been  built  up 
by  refugees — Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Britishers,  Germans, 
Slavs,  and  Italians — beginning  with  the  Mayflower,  which  was  a 
bojitload  of  refugees.  In  the  past  decade  little  Palestine,  with  one- 
thousandth  of  the  area  of  our  vast  country,  has  been  refuge  No.  1, 
and  to  the  Jewish  refugees  has  been  not  only  a  refuge  but  a  home'. 

The  9100.000  realized  from  inscriptions  In  the  Roosevelt  Golden 
Book  have  provided  for  the  homeless  of  our  people  footholds  of 
salvation  and  acres  of  livelihood  in  the  Jewish  national  home. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Jew  In  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be. 
even  after  the  war  will  have  ended  In  victory  for  civilization,  and 
no  matter  how  many  Jews  there  may  be  in  other  lands,  there  will 
always  be  need  for  a  Jewish  national  home  where  the  Jew  can  take 
up  again  the  thread  of  his  great  past  and  body  forth  again  a  char- 
acteristic way  of  life  which  will  again  enrich  the  whole  of  civilization. 

This  program  of  rehabilitation  and  renascence,  made  dynamic  by 
the  twofold  drive  of  deep  idealism  and  grim  necessity,  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  nearly  20 
years  ago  In  the  Lodge-Plsh  resolution  and  has  been  approved  by 
every  American  President  since  that  time. 

Many  a  refugee  who  has  found  an  acre  of  salvation  In  Palestine. 
thanks  to  the  Roosevelt  Golden  Book  project,  is  today  fighting 
valiantly  at  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  that  strategic  outpost  In 
the  battle  for  democracy,  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
elementary  right  of  a  people  to  defend  its  national  home  and  the 
larger  cause  with  which  It  is  linked.  There  on  the  shores  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  500.000  Jews  are  ready  to  do  their  share 
toward  the  achievement  of  an  objective  which  American  policy,  as 
declared  by  the  spokesmen  of  all  parties,  would  like  to  see  achieved, 
namely,  the  defeat  of  the  foes  of  democracy. 


These  ceremonies  of  the  de-licatlon  and  presentation  of  the 
Roosevelt  Golden  Book  are  therefore  more  than  ceremonies.  They 
touch  the  deepest  concerns  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  our  time. 

What  you  see  here  is  a  replica  of  the  original  volvmie  which  on 
this  same  day  is  beln?  dedicated  by  the  world  head  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  Menahem  Ussishkin.  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  holy  to  Christian  and  Jew  alike,  whence 
emanated  those  timeless  imperatives,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," "Love  the  strarger.  for  ye  were  strangers  once  in  Eg>'pt." 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  these  Biblical  man- 
dates which  America  has  taken  to  its  heart  will  be  taken  to  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere. 

Senator  Barklet.  as  you  have  been  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  represent  him  in  these  ceremonies.  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  through  you  to  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  this  token  of  gratitude  and  felicitation  from  a  people 
which  knows  how  to  cherish  the  champions  of  the  weak  and  the 
spokesmen  of  the  free. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  November  2.  1940. 
Mt  Dear  Dr.  Goldstein:   It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  I  accept 
the    replica    of    the    Golden    Book    which    has    been    so    graciously 
presented  to  me  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  of  America  at  Its 
annual  convention. 

In  reaffirming  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  our  great  democracy, 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  upholding  the  Inherent  right  of  all 
j)eoples.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  to  live  in  peace,  to  follow 
the  religious  teachings  of  their  fathers,  and  to  have  a  homeland 
free  from  the  persecution  of  those  who  refuse  to  admit  this  right. 
In  doing  so  I  again  call  upon  all  free  peoples  to  strive  for  these 
Ideals  and  principles  through  which  the  family  is  reunited,  the 
nations  of  the  world  strengthened,  and  the  futtire  welfare  of  the 
Individual  secured. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting.  I  am. 
Very  stocerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Dr.  Israel  Goldstein, 

President,  Jewish  Sational  FuTid  of  America. 

ADixizss  or  senator  alben  w    barklet  accepting  replica  or  golden 
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Dr.  Goldstein,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  Indeed  a  signal  honor 
which  I  enjoy  today. 

In  truth.  It  Is  a  double  honor — the  honor  of  representing  the 
President  of  the  United  States — this  significant  and  historical  cere- 
mony— and  the  honor  of  t)eing  your  guest  on  this  occasion 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  which  make  appropriate  the 
presentation  of  this  replica  of  the  Golden  Book  to  President 
Roosevelt 

The  first  reason  Is  found  in  the  outstanding  service  which  he 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity — especially  distressed  hu- 
manity— throughout  the  world.  He  has  made  this  contribution  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  devoted  to  this  cau.^  his 
public  Infiuence  and  responsibility  As  Chief  Executive  of  this 
strong  Nation  of  free  men  and  women,  his  voice  has  not  only 
spoken,  it  has  been  heard  throughout  the  world,  and  it  has  been 
heeded. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  call  for  a  world  conference  on  the  fate 
of  refugees  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

You  are  also  familiar  with  his  consistent  and  aggressive  demand 
for  Justice  and  fair  play  for  men  and  women  of  every  race,  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  color,  in  America  and  throughout  the  world. 

But  this  demand  fcr  Justice  and  fair  play,  for  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  resources  with  which  Gcd  has  endowed  this  world,  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  or  as  powerful  if  it  has  been  only  official 

It  has  been  more  than  official. 

Its  official  character  gave  to  it  a  wider  audience — a  more  universal 
forum  am')ng  men  and  nations. 

But  its  real  quality  was  personal.  It  came  from  the  heart  This 
Is  what  has  endeared  him  so  tremendously  to  men  and  women  of 
all  classes  and  all  races.  This  is  the  characteristic  which  has  caused 
him  to  become  known  as  the  greatest  humanitarian  who  has  occu- 
pied the  Presidency  of  this  Nation.  A  humanitarian  may  be  merely 
a  President,  or  a  king,  or  a  minister  of  state.  But  he  may  even 
more  likely  be  also  a  man. 

President  Roosevelt  combines  them  both  so  admirably  that  the 
dividing  line  between  them  is  scarcely  discernible. 

Tlie  original  of  this  Golden  Book  is  in  Jerusalem  the  citv  of 
David,  the  city  of  God.  ' 

What  a  wealth  of  historic  memories  this  day  mu«;t  rek'ndle 
among  a  race  which  from  Moses  to  Brandeis  and  Frankfurter  and 
Einstein  has  enriched  every  field  of  human  endeavor  in  which  it  has 
labored. 

This  Golden  Book  represents  the  financial  gifts  and  sacrifice  which 
^11  new  hopes  and  new  lives  for  thousands  of  Jews  In  their  ancient 
home.and  It  spells  likewise  a  new  pride  and  a  new  Joy  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  made  this  great  thing  possible,  and  whose  names 
are  forever  associated  with  the  event. 

As  an  American,  and  as  a  gentile.  I  share  with  you  the  Joy  and 
the  spiritual  exhilaration  which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
America  constitutes  the  atmosphere  and  the  workshop  of  a  democ- 
racy which  fosters  the  beUef.  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  which  will  triumph  over  every  enemy  that 
may  seek  to  undermine  it  within  our  own  borders  or  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  earth.  '  o«^« 
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with  profound  pleasure  and  a  fuli  appreciation  of  tlie  deep  sig- 
nificance of  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  you  to  tender  to  the 
President  this  Golden  Book,  I  accept  It  for  him.  and  if  It  be  your 
wish,  shall  deliver  It  to  him.  and  for  you  and  all  that  you  represent 
I  t>espeak  Immeasurable  devotion  axul  success. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  will  cherish  this  gorgeous  book 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  that  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren  will  bless  you  for  this  recognition  of  his  great  service 
not  only  from  your  pockets  but  from  your  hearts  as  well. 


Health  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

I  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19).  1940 


I 


ARTICLE  BY  BERNABR  MACFADDEN 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  30  issue  of  Liberty  magazine,  written 
by  Bernarr  Macfadden  and  entitled  "War— Health— Doctors." 
Mr.  Macfadden  is  an  authority  on  health  and  physical  culture, 
and  I  believe  the  editorial  is  weD  worth  while.  He  compaies 
the  number  of  deaths  during  the  World  War  from  influenza 
and  pneumonia  undvr  medical  treatment  with  the  number 
which  it  is  claimed  would  have  occurred  under  other  forms  of 
treatment,  such  as  osteopathy,  naturoiaathy.  or  chiropractic. 
He  contends  that  if  the  other  methods  had  been  followed 
there  would  have  been  450.000  lives  saved  duiing  the  war.  I 
regard  the  ediiorial  as  timely,  because  we  are  sending  our  boys 
into  the  draft,  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Liberty  for  November  30.  1940] 

WAB  — HLALTH DOCTORS 

Approximately  375  000  {jeople  In  this  country  lost  their  lives  dur- 
ing 1918  fiom  Influonzii  About  125.000  died  in  1919.  107.000  in 
1920.     It  wa-^  in  1918  that  our  boys  began  to  train  for  the  Word  War. 

The  cau.so  of  infiuenza  was  supposed  to  be  a  germ  acquired  from 
foreign  sources  An  added  danger  is  its  frequen*  development  into 
pneumonia  But  now  that  American  boys  arc  again  In  traming,  it 
U  qui'e  appropriate  that  further  Investlgailon  be  made. 

We  have  various  sysiem-s  of  doctoring — the  allopaths,  homeopaths, 
osteopaths,  naturopaths,  chiropractors,  and  a  number  of  other  sys- 
tems cf  lu  alKi^.  the  advocates  of  each  sjrstem  mamtain.ng  that  their 
particular  procedure  is  the  best. 

The  death  rate  am-^ng  the  soldier  boys  suffering  from  pneumonia 
was  34  =  4  percent.  They  were  treated  in  accordance  *ilh  the  allo- 
pathic measures  advocated  by  the  medical  system  that  controlled 
the  healing  art  in  this  country. 

The  osttfpaths  maintained  that  their  mortality  rate  In  treating 
the  civil  population — since  they  were  not  allowed  to  practice  in  Army 
camps — was  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  Inttuenza  as  compared 
tj  5  to  6  percent  under  medical  care.  The  osteopathic  claim  for 
pneumonia  Is  a  fatality  record  of  10  percent  as  compared  with  the 
medical  fatality  record  of  33  percent. 

Chiropractors,  who  were  also  excluded  from  army  camps,  claim  a 
mortality  record  in  the  treatment  of  Influenza  of  about  2  1  percent. 
Chiropractors  cite  that  in  the  last  5  years,  out  of  4.193  cases  of 
influenza.  4.104  cases  recovered.  This  is  a  record  of  97.9  percent 
recovery  and  a  mortality  rate  of  2.1  percent.  In  lobar  pneumonia, 
of  364  cases  reported.  322  recovered.  This  is  a  recovery  rate  of  91.3 
percent  and  a  mortality  rate  of  8.8  percent. 

Figures  on  the  naturopaths'  resxilts  are  not  available,  but  could 
be  expected  to  be  similar. 

When  the  figures  were  published  after  the  last  war  they  attracted 
general  public  attention;  but  will  our  new  soldier  boys  attacked  by 
this  ailment  have  to  take  the  same  treatment  which  brought  such 
a  disastrous  mortality  record?  Tlie  medical  department  of  army 
life  should  give  some  attention  to  the  various  methods  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  and,  in  fact,  all  diseases. 

Our  boys  enter  the  Army  They  are  given  serums  of  varlotis  kinds 
to  protect  them  from  diseases,  and  the  exact  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment is  certainly  not  similar  in  every  Instance.  There  are  many 
different  stages  of  health  and  disease,  and  the  effect  of  these 
serums  will  depend  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  Tlctlma. 

Training    for    soldiery    is    rather    monotonous.      Mealtimes    are 
a  pleasing  variation,  and  very  heavy  eating  la  the  nile.  and  even  tbe 
heavy  work  Is  not  always  stifflclent  to  use  up  the  large  food  Intake 
Unless  one  has  enough  vitality  to  stand  the  functional  strain,  the 


tissues   become    loaded    with    toxins,    and    colds,    pnetimonla.   In- 
fluenza— almost  any  disease — Is  liable  to  apt)ear. 

U  the  doctoring  system,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  disesBe. 
Insists  on  the  conUnuance  of  the  three  meals  per  day,  unless  the 
patient  has  the  vitality  of  an  ox,  he  has  but  small  chance  to 
survive. 

Doctors  everywhere  agree  that  the  vitality  can  l>e  raised  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  body  immune  to  disease.  Why  is  not 
such  a  system  tested  in  the  Army? 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  the  horrieopaths,  osteopaths,  naturo- 
paths, and  chiropractors  are  not  g^iven  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  their  methods.  Why  give  a  monopoly  of  the  healing  art  to 
one  particular  profession? 

If  the  osteopaths'  claim  Is  accxirate  and  their  method  had  been 
universally  used  in  1918  In  the  United  SUtes,  at  least  450,000  Uvea 
would  have  been  saved,  even  if  all  the  victims  had  had  pneumonia. 

Were  these  lives  worth  saving?  Are  pollUcal  favoritism,  the  rigid 
rules  of  medical  ethics,  or  other  questionable  measures  to  interfere 
with  the  search  for  life-saving  knowledge?  There  has  been  too 
much  commercialism  In  the  medical  profession.  There  Is  too  much 
hide-bound  ethical  nonsense. 

The  science  of  healing  is  becoming  more  complicated  year  by 
year  We  have  specialists  of  all  kinds,  and  the  intricate  methods 
used  are  given  »o  much  attention  that  the  Importance  of  normal 
functioning  is  sometimes  forgotten. 

Nothing  should  be  too  good  for  our  boys  who  are  training  for 
war,  and  they  should  not  l>e  experimented  on  like  guinea  pigs.  Nor 
should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  serum  injections  to  which 
they  are  subjected  are  what  they  pretend  to  be.  So-called  serum 
protection  from  disease  Is  not  compulsory  In  the  British  Army,  and 
cur  boys  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  rejecting  this  pus-polson- 
Ing  procedure. 

BxKNAiut  Macfadden. 


Dinner  of  Jesuit-Xavier  Jubilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES    A.    FARLEY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  at  the  civic  testimonial 
dinner  of  the  o^esuit-Xavier  Jubilee,  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  24.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  help  one's  friends  celebrate  an  important  anniversary  is  always 
gratifying.  It  is  doubly  gratifying  when  the  event  conimemorated 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  brilliant  and  successful  achieve- 
ments. If  the  anniversary  does  not  mark  the  end  of  service  but 
rather  offers  promise  of  still  greater  deeds  and  more  striking  suc- 
cesses to  come  the  joy  is  complete.  It  is  this  complete  Joy  that  I 
feel  tonight  in  helping  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  of  Cincinnati 
to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Jesua 
and  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Xavier  University. 

Today  more  than  In  the  past  the  standard  by  which  men  Judge 
the  worth  of  any  organization  is  the  standard  of  service.  They  ask: 
"What  concrete  benefits  to  its  fellow  men  does  it  bestow?  What 
betterment  of  social  and  economic  condition  does  it  effect?  What 
contributions  does  it  make  to  Individual  and  social  happiness?" 
This  is  not  a  new  standard.  We  were  told  long  ago,  "By  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  them."  But  today  that  standard  is  being  applied 
in  a  more  exacting  way. 

Judged  by  this  rigorous  standard  of  service,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
stands  forth  preeminent  among  the  great  civilizing  and  beneficent 
organizations  of  history.  Its  record  of  400  years  is  a  record  of 
magnificent  achievement.  Its  missionaries  have  penetrated  into 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  have  brought  truth  and 
civilization  to  pagan  and  barbarian  lands.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  after 
whom  this  great  university  is  named,  was  the  greatest  Christian 
missionary  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  The  annals  of  history  record 
no  greater  achievement  in  the  rapid  civilization  of  barbarous  tribes 
than  the  Jesuits  obtained  in  the  reductions  of  Paraguay  in  South 
America,  and  the  Intrepid  courage  and  Incredible  hardship  such 
missionary  endeavors  entaUed  are  nowhere  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  heroic  lives  of  the  famous  Jesuits  of  early  American  history. 
Their  daring  exploits  have  thrilled  every  American  schoolboy.  Tbelr 
eagerness  to  plant  the  faith  and  civilize  the  American  Indian  sur- 
passed even  the  greed  of  tbe  traders.  The  only  canonized  saints 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  today  are  three  Jesuit 
missionaries,   Sts.   Isaac   Jogues,  Rene   Coupil,   and  John   Lalande. 
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They  planted  the  seeds  of  that  church  by  Incredible  labors  among 
the  Indians  and  nurtured  it  with  their  martyr's  blood  American 
historians  will  forever  preserve  the  memory  of  their  deeds,  and  with 
them  the  deeds  of  countless  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  explorers, 
and  clvlllzers.  such  as  Fathers  Marquette,  AUoucz,  De  Smet.  and 
Kino.  They  first  penetrated  the  forests  and  mapped  the  courses 
of  the  rivers,  blazing  the  trail  for  the  nation  of  freemen  who  would 
follow  after  them. 

The  deeds  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  here  found  their  counter- 
parts In  South  America  and  Africa  and  Asia.  Jesuits  were  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  in  the  crude  straw  huts  of  the 
Congo;  they  disputed  with  the  Hindus  of  India  and  found  entrance 
through  their  erudition  to  the  courts  and  universities  of  Japan. 
There  was  scarcely  a  sea  that  some  daring  Jesuit  did  not  sail; 
scarcely  a  land  or  an  Island  that  they  did  not  evangelize.  Tlielr 
founder,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Is  known  as  the  soldier  saint.  No 
conqueror  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  be  he  Napoleon  or  Caesar  or 
the  power-mad  dictators  of  today,  ever  inspired  his  followers  with 
greater  zeal  to  spread  their  kingdom  than  Ignatius  inspired  in  his 
men  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  path  of  the  world  con- 
querors left  nothing  behind  but  smoking  ruins  and  broken  bodies; 
the  advance  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  has  meant  the  coming  of  peace, 
of  learning,  and  of  civilization 

Not  only  In  its  missionary  efforts  has  the  Jesuit  Order  been  out- 
standing. Its  record  of  achievement  has  been  equally  splendid  in 
other  fields.  Few  orginizations.  either  within  the  Catholic  Church 
or  outside  it,  can  boast  of  such  a  long  and  continuous  line  of  dis- 
tinguished writers,  brilliant  teachers,  eloquent  preachers,  and  emi- 
nent men  of  science.  Wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  humanity,  the  order  has  adapted  itself  to  every  circum-tance 
and  utilized  every  means,  both  human  and  divine,  to  stem  the 
growing  tide  of  Irrellglon  and  revolutionary  destruction  in  the 
Christian  west.  Its  numerous  schools  have  sought  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  learning  and  science  to  the  ma.sses  of  the  people. 
There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  learning  or  a  field  of  science  in  which 
Its  members  have  not  distinguished  themselves  and  made  notable 
contributions.  Countless  books  and  periodicals  on  every  variety  of 
subject,  both  religious  and  profane,  have  been  published  by  them. 
Not  only  by  the  written  word,  but  by  their  lectures  and  preaching, 
their  retreats  and  missions.  Their  spiritual  administrations,  their 
work  among  the  poor  and  in  the  hospitals,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
forceful  example  of  saintly  lives,  they  have  endeavored  to  brmg 
religion  and  culture  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  They  have  sought 
to  combine  the  blessings  of  modern  progress  and  free  in.stitutions 
with  the  beauty  of  revealed  truth  to  make  men's  lives  more  happy 
and  their  salvation  more  assured 

Nowhere  has  the  Jesuit  ideal  to  unite  earthly  wisdom  and 
progress  with  religious  truth  and  sanctity  been  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  great  field  of  Catholic  education.  Nowhere  has  it  pro- 
duced more  noteworthy  results.  Over  300  years  of  practice  in  some 
of  the  greatest  universities  of  Europe  and  America  has  amply 
proved  the  deep  wisdom  of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education. 

The  Jesuit  graduate  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  an  educa- 
tion based  upon  a  definite  philosophy  of  life  anci  aiming  at  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  He  shows 
the  resuts  of  a  training  which  seeks  to  train  the  heart  and  the  will 
as  well  as  the  intellect,  to  produce  men  with  deep-set  convictions 
about  the  meaning  of  life,  and  with  the  moral  character  necessary 
to  translate  those  convictions  into  deeds.  He  is  a  man  trained  to 
think  clearly  and  act  resolutely  in  all  the  emergencies  of  life;  he  is 
prepared  to  fulfill  Intelligently  his  part  in  society,  whether  it  be  In 
the  learned  professions,  the  duties  of  public  office,  or  the  walks  of 
business 

Xavler  University  today  celebrates  Its  hundredth  year  of  glorious 
eCfort  to  bring  these  educational  advantages  to  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1840,  Bishop  Purcell  donated  the  Athenaeum  founded 
by  the  zealous  Dominican.  Bishop  Kenrick.  to  the  Je&uiis  to  become 
St.  Xavler  College  The  Utile  school  under  Father  Elet.  its  first 
rector,  numbered  but  8  professors  and  76  students.  Today  it  has 
grown  to  the  stature  of  a  great  university,  the  ciltural  and  religious 
Influnce  of  wh.ch  is  felt  not  only  in  Cincinnati  but  throughout  the 
Ohio  Valley.  It3  graduates  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
walk  of  life.  They  have  t)een  vital  forces  in  the  promotion  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  progress  of  this  great  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  the  first  Jesuits  often  referred  to  as  tht  Queen  City 
of  the  West.  In  spite  of  its  mounting  enrollment  and  departmental 
expansion.  Xavier  University  has  remained  true  to  the  Jesuit  ideal 
of  education.  It  has  labored  to  produce  genuine  Christian  gen- 
tlemen possessed  of  taste,  learning,  character.  It  has  striven  to 
educate  citizens  conscious  of  the  benefits  of  free  and  democratic 
government  and  prepared  to  do  their  part  to  make  such  government 
last.  It  Is  In  the  fullest  sense  a  Jesuit  university  aiming  at  the  full 
and  harmonious  developnrcnt  of  all  the  faculties  of  every  student 
comrlng  under  Its  care.  It  does  this  because  it  believes  firmly  in  the 
great  principle  upon  which  Christianity  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life  Is  built.  It  believes  in  the  tremendous  worth  of  the  individual 
man.  The  individual  is  of  no  importance  in  a  totalitarian  state;  he  is 
of  great  Importance  in  a  nation  of  freemen.  For  a  hundred  years 
Xavler  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  individual. 

Like  the  larger  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  itself,  these  hundred 
years  of  Xavler's  existence  have  been  years  of  noble  achievement 
bought  at  the  price  of  labor  and  sacrifice.  The  splendid  results  we 
see  In  the  Xavler  University  of  today  were  won  in  the  face  of 
constant  difBcultles.  Attacks  by  the  "know-nothings"  made  the  po- 
sition of  the  early  school  difficult.  The  Civil  War  threatened  Its 
Infant  existence.     It  has  always  been  hampered  by  financial  troubles. 


At  one  time  It  was  largely  throtigh  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Jesuit 
missionary.  Father  De  Smet.  that  the  work  was  not  abandoned 
entirely.  But  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  hardships,  the  college  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  community,  and  bring  its  educational  and 
cultural  advantages  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  The  citizens  of 
this  community  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who 
carried  on  the  work.  It  was  for  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
this  city,  and  not  for  any  motive  of  self-interest,  that  they  labored. 

The  original  small  structure  donated  by  Bishop  Purcell  gradually 
grew  to  a  number  of  buildings.  The  names  of  such  men  as  F\ithers 
Elet,  Wenlnger.  De  Smet.  and.  more  recently,  the  popular  writer 
of  boy's  fiction.  Father  Francis  Finn,  came  to  be  a.^soclated  with  the 
university.  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  school  was 
still  small  and  struggling  for  existence.  But  between  1910  and  1920 
departments  of  commerce  and  economics,  Journall.«^m.  sociology,  and 
law  brought  new  educational  opportunities  and  cultural  advantages 
to  Cincinnati.  The  next  decade  saw  the  erection  of  eight  new 
buildings  on  the  beautiful  campus  at  Avondale  through  the  generous 
donations  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university.  By  1930  the 
once  small  school  had  developed  into  a  great  educational  Institu- 
tion, and  Xavier  College  became  Xavier  University. 

Another  significant  event  was  the  adoption  of  an  R.  O.  T  C  F;eld 
Artillery  unit  as  part  of  the  university.  This  event  symbolized  a 
characteristic  of  Xavier  University — the  cultivation  of  loyal  and 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  R  O  T  C  was  another  means  to  in- 
stil! an  appreciation  of  the  American  form  of  government.  It 
emphasized  a  basic  principle  of  Jesuit  education— that  one  cannot 
be  a  good  Christian  unless  he  Is  also  a  good  citizen  The  students 
of  Xavler  have  been  in  training  for  years  to  defend  their  country 
against  all  invaders.  If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  defend  our 
freedom — and  we  pray  God  It  may  never  be  necessary — I  feel  sure 
that  day  will  find  the  graduates  of  Xavler  both  willing  and  prepared 
to  serve,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  In  defense  of  the  American  way  of 
democratic  government. 

A  celebration  such  as  this  Is  like  the  rest  a  mountain  climber 
take.>  on  a  convenient  ledge  before  continuing  his  a.«crnt  to  the 
heights.  A  swift  look  back  over  the  way  he  has  ccme  gives  hlrn 
new  cournge  for  the  labors  of  the  climb  that  lie  ahe.id  In  the 
crisis  that  confronts  this  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  there 
is  need  of  institutions  that  will  keep  Insisting  on  the  value  of  the 
Individual  man.  and  resl.^t  every  effort  to  make  him  a  mere  cog  in 
an  a'.l-powerful  state.  There  is  need  of  schools  that  will  train 
citizens  to  value  the  benefits  of  democratic  goverr.m  nt.  and  be 
ready  to  promt)te  such  government  in  peace  and  in  war.  There  is 
need  of  universities  that  will  give  men  a  correct  philosophy  of  life 
calculated  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  and  freedom,  and 
further  the  genuine  progress  cf  science  and  the  arts  without  Icsing 
sight  of  the  higher  values.  Si;ch  benefits  we  may  c  >nfldpntly  ex- 
pect frrm  the  continued  labors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  In 
particular  from  schools  1  ke  Xavler  University  Their  labors  to 
promote  religion  and  form  loyal,  upright  citizens  m.iy  require  the 
dauntless  courage  of  heroes  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  spirit  cf  their  soldier-founder  and  of  the  great  Jesuits  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  waning  Rather,  the  existence  of  an  institution  such 
as  this  great  university  a.ssures  us  that  the  spirit  Is  still  milltantly 
active.  Tonight,  then,  we  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
400  years  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  hundred  years  of  Xavier 
University,  and  with  the  faith  borne  of  great  achievements,  we  can 
shower  our  congratulations  upon  the  past  with  supreme  confidence 
in  the  future,  and  bid  both  the  order  and  the  university  to  go 
forward  to  new  successes  and  greater  service  In  the  cause  of  God 
and  country. 

Latin  American  Legal  Study 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  THOM.'VS  VANCE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  present  for  publication 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Need  for  a  Center  of  Latin 
American  Legal  Study,"  written  by  John  Thomas  Vance,  law 
librarian  of  Congress,  appearing  in  the  September  1940  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Need  for  a  Centxh  of  Latin  American  Legal  Studt 
(By  John  Thomas  Vance,'  Law  Librarian  of  Congress) 

When  James  Monroe  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  America  for  the 
Americas,  he  took  the  first  step  on  a  road  along  which  we  have  since 
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traveled  a  considerable  distance.  Prom  that  principle  that  the 
Americas  offered  no  longer  a  possibility  for  the  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions of  nations  of  the  Old  World  there  has  naturally  developed 
the  theory  that  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  American  nations 
Is  e-sential  to  prevent  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  being  disregarded 
at  will  by  other  nations  A  further  recent,  but  natural,  corollary 
has  been  the  principle  of  partnerBtalp  and  Joint  enforcement  of  the 
doctrine. 

cooperation    BZTWEXK   LAWTZXS  in  the  AMERICAS 

Cooperation  and  collaboration  between  the  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, if  it  is  to  endure,  has  to  rest  upon  those  political  and  economic 
principles  in  which  these  countxles  believe  and  practice.  They  may 
be  subject  to  change,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  there  shall  be 
no  restriction  of  those  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  which  are  to  the 
New  World  thj  very  essence  of  life  Itself.  A  collaboration  on  the 
basis  of  these  principles  dei^ands  free  economic  and  legal  coopera- 
tion, which,  of  course,  would  be  diametrically  opposed  by  totalitarian 
philosophies.  Although  dictatorships  are  not  unknown  In  the  Wcst- 
em  Hemisphere,  they  have  always  been  resorted  to  as  temporary 
expedients  and  have  not  been  of  long  duration;  nor  have  they  been 
asserted  as  principles  of  national  policy,  but  rather  sought  to  be 
excused  as  necessary  for  public  order. 

Unfortunately,  natiire  has  erected  certain  barriers  preventing  the 
complete  cooperation  between  these  nations  that  our  imagination 
might  envision.  All  forms  of  cooperation  ultimately  have  to  rest 
upon  an  economic  ba.sls  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  mere  phan- 
tasmagoria. Economic  collaboration  has  to  consider  the  many 
differences  In  resources,  climate,  population,  standard  of  living,  and 
technical  development.  These  and  other  factors  offer  frequently  as 
many  tendencies  for  a  close  cooperation  as  they  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  Its  cause 

As  the  races  of  mankind  have  progressed  we  have  observed  the 
growth  of  a  hlglily  integrated  system  of  law  among  nations  to  take 
the  place  of  primitive  force  In  organizing  the  Increasing  and  multi- 
tudinous economic  activities  on  a  basis  of  fairness  and  ju.stlce. 
Unfortunately.  Uils  International  system  of  law  and  economics  Is 
now  being  severely  put  to  the  test,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  lex  talionis  m.-iy  become  the  law  cf  this  hemisphere,  as  the 
dictators    have   eytabllfhed   It    on    the   continent   of   Europe. 

An  Important  principle  of  the  totalitarian  philosophy  is  to  de- 
velop large  regional  economic  units  with  outlying  possessions. 
These  units  are.  according  to  the  new  philosophies,  divided  Into 
primary  and  secondary  regional  economic  units,  which  will  not  ex- 
pect to  trndp  upon  a  basis  of  equality,  either  with  each  other  or 
with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  prevent  the  Americas  from  being  relegated  to  the  rank  of 
regions  of  economic  dependence  from  these  powers  Is  one  of  the 
mort  essential  problems  of  our  day.  This  problem,  although  fun- 
damentally eccjnomlc.  Is  nevertheless  legal.  The  traditional  demo- 
cratic system  lacks  sufficient  defense  against  totalitarian  economic 
and  cultural  penetration.  If  left  merely  to  economic  factors  alone. 

To  a  very  high  degree,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  statesman  and  the 
lawyer  to  work  out  a  system  of  national  and  economic  collaboration 
between  the  Americas  that  will  be  txaeOciHl  to  all  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  proof  against  the  foreign  penetration  which  menaces 
them. 

To  weld  this  hemisphere  Into  •  cultural  and  economic  unit  in 
which  every  country  will  do  Its  share,  and  where  the  south  will 
profit  from  the  north,  as  much  as  the  north  from  the  south,  Is  a 
task  which  demands  the  best  of  all  of  us.  Much  has  already  been 
done  In  the  field  of  International  cooperation,  but  the  situation  de- 
mands an  it>crpase  in  intensity  and  continuity  of  effort.  Therefore, 
knowledge  of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  LaUn  American  republics, 
varied  and  different  among  themselves,  has  become  of  Increasing 
Importance  to  the  Government  ofllclal  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual  lawyer  or  businessman. 

Hitherto  the  North  American  lawyers  Interested  to  pan-Ameiican 
law  and  Spanish  law  have  been  restricted  to  those  members  of  the 
profession  who  have  been  appointed  to  posts  In  the  Philippines,  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  who  have  represented  firms  having 
buslneas  In  those  regions  or  to  Latto  American  countries.  As  a  rule, 
the  North  American  lawyer  has  taken  up  the  sttidy  of  the  civil  law 
and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  langiiage  after  having  begun  practice 
at  home,  or  as  law  clerks  or  Junior  members  while  serving  their 
Arms  abroad 

A  number  of  the  law  schools  have  given  elective  courses  on  Roman 
law,  while  but  few  courses  have  been  offered  in  Latin  American 
law  and  legal  bibliography.  This  seems,  more  and  more,  a  short- 
sighted view,  having  In  mind  the  fact  that  lam'yers.  Judgeo.  and 
public  administrators  equipped  to  deal  with  pan-American  problems 
have  been  needed  In  the  past  and  will  be  needed  much  more  defi- 
nitely In  the  future.  An  IntcUectxial  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
law-tenchlng  prcrfe?i»lon  would  demand  an  Interest  In  the  laws  of 
our  Latin  neiRhbcrs.  If  it  were  not  already  Indicated  by  our  inter- 
national and  economic  needs. 

iitnx-AL  interests  or  thx  u^wters 

It  may  be  argued  on  behalf  of  the  North  American  lawyers  that 
an  interest  In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ipnu'uages  and  the  legal 
systems  of  the  Latin  American  countries  would  be  of  no  practical 
benefit,  since  no  "Yanqul"  lawyers,  save  those  practicing  in  the  large 
cities  of  tills  country  or  along  the  Idexican  border,  are  likely  to  have 
any   cases  Involving  Latin  American  law.     This  may  be  true;    but 


1  Chairman  Section  cf  International  and  Comparative  Law,  Ameri- 
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our  ancient  and  honorable  profession  has  degenerated  Into  a  mere 
business.  Indeed.  If  It  be  limited  In  Its  Interests  to  a  knowledge  of 
merely  its  own  pystem.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  Intensification  of  emphasis  on  "cases"  in  our  system  of  legal 
education  and  give  more  time  to  cultural  study  of  a  practical 
nature?  Could  we  not,  with  profit,  read  something  of  the  Spanish 
background  of  our  own  States  and  of  the  systems  of  our  nelght>ors 
to  the  south  cf  vis? 

Aside  from  the  cultural  value  of  the  study  of  comparative  Latin 
American  law  and  the  various  clvil-Iaw  systems  from  which  It  has 
spining.  the  North  American  lawyer  will  find  his  Latin  American 
colleague  far  more  Interested  in  the  social  and  economic  problem* 
of  the  day  than  his  own  brethren.  Considerable  experimentation 
is  taking  place  In  these  fields  in  Latin  America  that  is  worthy  of 
our  study.  For  example,  the  new  Cuban  Code  of  Social  Defense  Is  • 
very  advanced  work  on  penal  legislation,  which  subject  has  received 
serious  consideration  also  In  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  In 
the  field  of  administrative  law.  of  which  the  North  American  lawyer 
has  only  recently  become  aware,  he  will  find  well-established  sytttems 
and  voluminous  literature.  The  Mexican  write  of  "ampwiro,"  which 
combines  the  virtues  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  injunction,  la 
worthy  of  study.  If  not  adoption. 

important    PI.ACE    OP   AMERICAN   BAK   ASSOCIATION 

Twenty  years  ago  a  column  or  so  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  was  assigned  to  the  Comparative  Law  Bureau  for  the  review 
of  foreign  legislation.  Jurisprudence,  and  noteworthy  legal  literature, 
and  the  members  of  the  association  were  enabled  to  keep  somewhat 
Informed  of  the  law  of  the  more  Important  countries  of  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  Now  Is  the  time  to  revive  and  Intensify  this 
stimulating  custom 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
leadership  In  this  work  of  cooperation  between  the  lav.'yers  In  this 
hemisphere,  representing  as  it  does  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
organized  bar  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  already  equipped  for  effective  and  intensive  work  of  in- 
tellectual cooperation  In  the  field  of  the  law  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  section  of  international  and  comparative  law, 
the  successor  of  the  Bureau  of  Comparative  Law,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Committee,  which  were  consolidated  in  1933,  has  already 
done  notable  work  in  reporting  the  status  of  Latin  American  law  In 
certain  fields  of  commercial  law  and  In  honoring  visiting  Latin 
American  lawyers  and  Judges  at  the  meetings  of  the  section. 

inter -AM  ERIC  AN     BAB     ASSOCIATION 

A  noteworthy  achievement  In  the  field  of  cooperation  between 
lawyers  of  the  Americas  has  recently  been  made.  We  refer  to  th« 
Inter-American  Bar  Association,  which  was  organized  diulng  the 
May  1940  meetings  of  the  American  Law  Institute  and  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress.  Certain  Incidental  features  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  liave  been 
criticized  and  may  well  be  changed,  especially  the  failure  to  permit 
individual  members  In  the  Americas  to  Join.  There  are  many 
lawyers  and  law  professors  In  both  hemlqjheres  who  would  delight 
in  cooperating  in  this  work,  and  who  wovUd  render  effective  collab- 
oration, but  who  are  deprived  of  membership  throtigh  not  being 
representatives  of  the  various  organized  bars.  The  new  association 
will  no  doubt  contribute  materially  to  a  rapprochement  between 
the  North.  Middle,  and  South  American  bars  and  Inter-Amerlctui 
understanding. 

AUBLICAU  CNSTTTUTK  of  IirrBtNATIONAZ.  LAW 

At  present  the  Inter- American  organization  which  deals  with  legal 
matters  between  the  two  Americas,  namely,  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law.  has  its  seat  In  Habana.  It,  too.  has  made 
Important  contributions  to  legal  science.  Since  Its  field  le  limited, 
there  Is  no  reason  that  similar  organizations  should  not  be  estab- 
lished In  other  parts  of  the  Americas,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  our  research  facilities  are  extensive  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  a  center  of  Latin  American  legal  studies  In  Washington 
would  answer  an  Important  need  under  the  present  conditions. 

UkW   LIBRABT    OF  CONGBXSS 

Such  a  center  could  be  easily  established  In  connection  with  the 
law  library  of  Congress.  The  law  library  has  specialized  for  39 
years  In  Latin  American  law.  Particularly  during  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  as  complete 
collections  as  possible  of  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics  and  the  mother  countries  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Representatives  have  been  sent  to  these  countries  and 
contacts  have  been  made  with  government  officials,  book  dealers, 
and  publishers  to  order  to  obtain  a  constant  flow  to  Washington  of 
the  official  and  private  legal  publications.  The  Library  of  Congreaa 
pos.ses8es  a  distinct  advantage  In  being  able  to  offer  the  official 
publications  of  the  United  States  Government  in  exchange  for  those 
of  the  foreign  governments,  which  reciprocal  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
all  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Diplomatic  and  consular  rep- 
resentatives are  also  helpful  In  calling  attention  to  out-of-print 
material  or  whole  collections,  and  frequently  a  North  American 
lawyer  residing  or  traveling  in  Latin  America  renders  valuable  service 
In  scouting  for  desiderata. 

A  series  of  legal  guides  and  bibliographies  was  Inaugurated  under 
the  direction  of  the  law  library  of  Congress  In  1915.  A  guide  to  the 
law  of  l^aln  has  been  prepared  by  a  specialist  on  Liatin  American 
law.  Thomas  W.  Palmer.  Dr.  Edwin  Borchard's  well-known  guide  to 
the  law  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile  appeared  In  1917.  A  guide 
to  the  law  of  Mexico  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time. 
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Fortunately,  the  present  Congress  has  seen  the  need  for  intel- 
lectual cooperation  among  the  American  republics,  and  has  pro- 
vided a  moderate  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Interpreting  the  laws  of  our  southern  neighbors  to  our  own  bar  and 
students  of  the  political  and  social  sciences.  Thus,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  Inaugurate  the  nucleus  of  a  center  of  Latin  American  legal 
research,  ample  funds  for  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  soon  provided  for 
either  by  the  Congress  or  by  private  endowment. 

PBOPOSEB  CENTER  FOR  LEGAL   STUDIES 

It  It  proposed  that  the  work  of  the  center  should  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  making  available  every  substantial  publication  relating 
to  the  law  of  Latin  America  and  the  mother  countries.  This  would 
Include  the  cataloging  of  periodical  literature,  monographs,  and 
fugitive  pamphlets  which  throw  light  on  the  law  and  its  history. 
Such  material  would  be  available  not  only  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  all  its  branches,  but  also  by  interlibrary  loan  or  by 
microfilm  to  the  North  American  lawyers  no  matter  how  far  they 
be  situated  from  Washington.  As  a  gesture  of  cooperation  It  is 
expected  to  extend  this  service  to  the  Latin  American  lawyers  and 
students.  The  program  of  the  center  also  would  provide  for  original 
research,  both  legal  and  bibliographical,  and  the  publication  of 
guides,  lists,  and  monographs  on  subjects  of  current  interest  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  North  American  legal  scholarship. 
Specialists  on  Latin  American  law  on  the  staff  of  the  law  library 
could  be  of  great  service  In  the  preparation  of  special  studies  and  in 
collaborating  with  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  various  Government  agencies,  universities,  and  colleges 
In  the  United  States  a.s  well  as  in  Latin  America,  bar  associa- 
tions, etc. 

It  Is  primarily  the  task  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  to 
develop  Latin  American  relations  according  to  the  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Government,  but  in  addition  to  the  studies  as  an  Im- 
mediate goal,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  long-term  legal 
studies  on  a  broader  foundation  in  connection  with  the  possibility 
of  a  closer  economic  cooperation. 

The  problem  of  inter-American  coc'.lfication  is  another  question 
which  deserves  continuing  attention,  although  the  Commission  of  ' 
.Vtirlsts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  1925  and  1927,  and  the  pan-American 
congresses,  have  done  important  work  in  this  held.  Particularly  in 
commercial  law  and  procedure,  in  copyright  and  trade-mark  law,  and 
in  social  legislation  there  are  still  many  problems  that  await  solu- 
tion. Continuation  of  the  efforts  for  unification  of  law  in  the  ' 
United  States  would  undoubtedly  accelerate  this  trend  which  is 
already  stimulated  by  the  constantly  expanding  realm  of  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

SOCIAL   AND  ICONOMIC    STTJDaS  NEEDED 

Another  field,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one.  where  a 
rapprochement  between  the  American  republics  would  be  a  promis- 
ing subject  of  stud-y  is  the  legal  philosophy  of  the  various  countries. 
The  general  outlook  on  life — the  social  and  economic  thought — is 
the  source  where  the  actual  laws,  statutes  and  decisions  find  their 
origin,  and  where  a  mutual  understanding  should  start.  As  Justice 
Holmes  has  said:  "Law  is  a  plant  that  lives  long  before  it  throws  out 
Its  bulbs." 

The  common-law  system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  civil-law 
systems  of  the  Latin  American  republics  might  find  it  easier  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  under  the  present  conditions  than 
hitherto  That  the  differences  between  the  two  legal  systems  are 
cons.derable  is  not  gainsaid,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  sys- 
tems have  profited  from  each  other — and  jjeoples  are  able  to  live 
side  by  side  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  under  the  two 
systems— it  would  seem  that  the  task  of  reconciling  the  two  would 
not  be  an  impossible  one.  provided  the  parties  desired  it. 

Also  the  economic  and  social  background  of  the  respective  legal 
systems  are  subjects  upon  which  capable  minds  may  feel  inclined  to 
devote  their  attention.  Law  develops  gradually  and  cannot  fce  under- 
stood except  on  the  basis  of  historical  reality.  Without  a  relation 
to  this  reality,  law  in  Itself  forms  neither  a  system,  nor  is  it  logical; 
it  merely  becomes  a  set  of  rules.  The  historical  background  of  the 
Americas  offers  so  much  similarity  and  so  much  difference  that  it 
provides  an  excellent  field  for  comparative  studies. 

We  have  attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems  of  study 
wWch  would  come  within  the  realm  of  a  center  of  Latin  American 
legal  studies,  although  obviously  Its  first  and  most  elementary  task 
would  remain  that  of  providing  the  material  without  which  no 
productive  work  could  be  accomplished.  In  normal  times  such  a 
project  might  be  attractive  from  a  cultural  point  of  view;  under  the 
present  conditions  it  becomes  far  more  Important  than  that:  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  xirgent  task  to  preserve  those  economic  and 
political  liberties  which  may  be  saved  from  destruction. 

It  Is  confldent'y  expected  that  this  small  beginning  by  the  United 
States  Government  may.  therefore,  stimulate  compelling  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  bar  and  the  law  school  in  the  legal  systems  and 
languages  of  our  American  neighbors.  Their  value  would  be  both 
practical  and  cultural,  even  though  there  were  no  threat  against 
the  solidarity  of  the  western  countries,  our  republican  Institutions 
and  our  philosophies  of  life.  Their  study  becomes  imperative  when 
we  contemplate  the  impending  danger  to  Inter-American  solidarity. 
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OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  EDITH  O    NEWBY 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled  'It  Can  Be 
Stopped."  written  by  Edith  O.  Newby  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Century  of  October  30.  1940.  It  is  an  expose  of  the 
purposes  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee.  She  says  in 
her  article  that  if  we  want  to  stop  the  drift  toward  war  we 
must  stop  the  William  Allen  White  committee,  because  that 
committee  was  organized  and  promoted  with  the  direct  in- 
tention of  getting  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

I  may  say  that  the  William  Allen  White  committee  is 
financed  by  blood  money — and  I  mean  blood  money — fur- 
nished by  individuals  who  are  making  profits  out  of  this  war. 
One  of  the  first  checks  received  by  it  was  from  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  lovely  protector  of  democracy  in  this  country. 

I  may  also  say  that  if  Senators  will  go  through  the  list  of 
those  financing  and  sponsoring  the  William  Allen  White  com- 
mittee, they  will  find  the  names  of  persons  in  the  munitions 
racket  who  are  raking  in  dollars  as  the  result  of  the  death 
of  somebody's  son  somewhere.  It  is  also  composed  of  numer- 
ous individuals  in  this  country  who  feel  that  the  American 
Revolution  should  never  have  occurred.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals hop>ed  that  when  the  King  ate  his  "hot  dogs"  over  here 
the  fire  to  roast  the  "hot  dogs  '  would  be  started  by  burning 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 

The  William  Allen  White  committee  is  a  war  committee.  I 
have  hertofore  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  history  of  the  individuals  composing  the  committee, 
and  I  shall  do  so.  I  may  say  it  is  the  most  startling  story  of 
mass  pressure  of  finance  and  foreign  propaganda  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  The  American  people  should  know  the 
story  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee.  The  article 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  is  written  by  a 
housewife  who  went  to  a  meeting  at  which  members  of  the 
William  Allen  White  committee  spoke.  The  story  is  very 
illuminating.  She  states  that  the  way  to  peace  is  to  stop 
the  propagandizing  for  war. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  why  is  it  that  the  administration  will  not 
expose  the  English  propagandists  in  this  country?  The 
administration  is  very  glad  to  expose  all  others,  and  I  am 
glad  it  is  doing  so,  but  why  draw  the  line?  There  is  only  one 
group  of  propagandists  in  this  country  trying  to  get  us  into 
war,  and  that  is  the  English  propagandists,  but  no  official 
agency  and  no  committee  of  Congress  will  dare  touch  it. 

The  American  people  will  find  it  out,  but  I  fear  they  will 
not  find  it  out  until  American  boys  are  killed  on  the  battle- 
fields of  some  other  continent.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter 
early.  W^hy  is  it  that  the  administration  dares  not  touch 
these  propagandists,  but  lets  them  run  wild  throughout  the 
country,  wherever  they  desire  to  go? 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Edith  O.  Newby  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Century  of  October  30.  1940] 

It  Can  Be  Stopped! 

(By  Edith  O  Newby  1 

The  drift  to  war  can  be  stopped.     It   is  being  done   In   my  own 

community  in  war-minded  New  Jersey  within  hailing  distance  of 


the  great  estates  of  the  richest  and  most  Influential  leadexs  of  the 
William  Allen  White  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies. 

Our  counteroffenslve  began  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  with  a  home 
meeting  of  peace-minded  men  and  women  Intent  on  action  to  dispel 
the  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  helplessness  hanging  like  a  pall 
over  the  Nation's  homes.  Because  the  feeling  has  been  growing 
that  Interventionists  are  not  revealing  their  ultimate  purposes,  we 
Invited  a  speaker  from  tlie  local  chapter  of  the  WiUlam  Alien  White 
committee,  whose  county  leaders  are  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow  aiul  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Three  of  the  committee  members  arrived 
and.  thanks  be  to  God,  for  once  they  spoke  frankly. 

This  Is  the  ghastly  program  which  was  dragged  out  into  the  light, 
as  can  be  testified  by  50  witnesses: 

1.  The  United  States  should  be  In  the  war  now  to  protect  Its  far 
eastern  lntei>ests  in  rubber,  tin,  aad  quinine,  said  one  spokesman. 

a.  According  to  another,  Germans  are  biologically  diflerent  from 
other  people;  the  status  quo  In  Surope  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and 
we.  if  we  enter  the  struggle,  wlU  be  permitted  to  "supervise"  the 
"reconstruction." 

3.  The  25  "flying  fortress"  bombers  for  which  the  White  com- 
mittee is  now  campaigning  are  to  be  sent  within  the  next  week  or 
two.  and  anything  else  the  British  ask  for  they  must  be  given. 

4.  There  came  finally  angry  admission  that  "talk  of  measures 
short  of  war  is  the  bunk."  We  have  already  committed  acts  of 
war;  we  ought  "to  see  It  through";  our  entry  into  the  war  is  a 
matter  of  weeks,  and  the  White  committee  1«  content  that  it  should 
be  so.  Antidraft  youth  Is  cowardly  aad  antiwar  adults  are  blind 
and  stupid. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  not  an  official  pronounce- 
ment of  program  by  the  White  committee  but  only  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  members,  though  these  seem  to  be  very  Influential 
members.  One  daily  paper,  in  reporting  the  meeting,  said:  "The 
speakers  explained  that  they  w«re  not  necessarily  reflecting  the 
▼lews  of  the  White  committee  •  •  •  but  evidence  has  come 
•  •  •  of  a  committee  meeting  in  California,  a  continent  away, 
where  the  Fame  brutal  program  was  proposed,  also  with  the  quali- 
fication that  it  was  only  a  personal  opinion." 

When  told  that  we  **should  see  It  through,"  one  parent  asked. 
"How  far  should  we  see  it  through?  Even  to  our  sons?"  The  White 
committee's  representative  turned  on  the  questioner  almost  savagely. 
"Why  are  you  people  so  afraid  to  die?  Why  should  your  sons  be 
afraid  to  die?  Jesus  died  on  the  cron,  dldnt  He?  England's  battle 
Is  the  same  thing."  It  sounds  Incredible,  this  business  of  pitching 
men  down  Into  blood  and  slaughter  and  calling  upon  the  cross  of 
Christ  to  Justify  the  deed.  But  it  happened,  Just  as  I  am  report- 
ing It. 

NO  REUIXATION  OF  THK  HUHUOt  BLOCKAOB 

Not  content  with  defiance,  one  spokesman  resorted  to  what  was 
either  Ignorance  or  deliberate  falsehood.  He  was  asked.  "Is  the 
White  committee  In  favor  of  sending  food  to  German-occupied 
countries?"  And  the  'White  committeeman  replied:  "Yes;  but  Hitler 
won't  allow  It.  EIngland  is  only  too  eager  to  relieve  the  victim  p>opu- 
lattons  •  •  *."  He  was  reminded  that  England's  reply  to  tenta- 
tive approaches  from  the  United  States  seeking  a  way  to  feed 
civilians  In  occupied  countries  had  been  Indignant  refusal  to  relax 
her  blockade     The  "William  Allen  Whiter"  did  not  press  the  point. 

Sickenod  by  what  we  had  beard  that  evening,  we  nevertheless  felt 
we  ought  to  listen  to  the  national  leaders  of  this  movement.  So  a 
few  who  could.  2  dajrs  later,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  county  chapter 
of  the  White  committee,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Morrow  and  Dr.  Van 
Dusen. 

We  walked  into  an  American  public  school  whose  halls  were 
plastered  with  appeals  for  Britain,  asking  everything  from  guns  to 
blood  for  transfiuOun  "from  American  veins."  Posters  shouted  at  us 
that  our  democracy  Is  a  gift  from  a  benign  England,  aiul  that  with- 
out her  general  Lens  of  guardianship  of  our  coast  we  should  today 
be  the  va.ssals  of  totalitarian  beasts.  We  saw  pictures  of  bereaved 
English  mothers;  the  composition  and  the  titles  seenied  to  indicate 
that  we  hod  no  right  even  to  try  to  keep  our  own  homes  Intact. 

The  meeting  opened  with  that  British  imperialist  anthem  which 
is  sung  to  Elgar's  Pump  and  Circumstance : 

•Wider  still  and  wider 

Shall  thy  bounds  be  set; 
God  who  made  thee  mighty 

Make  thee  mightier  yet  •      •*•.•• 

Said  one  newspaper:  "You  got  the  Impression  that  with  the  tradi- 
tional abettance  of  the  Almighty,  the  Crown  would  do  all  right  for 
Itself!" 

m.    SHZXWOOD   SPEAKS 

The  speaker  was  Robert  Sherwood,  author  of  the  Stop  Hitler  Now 
advertisement.  Mr.  Sherwood  explained  that  he  would  have  to  sit 
down  and  read  his  speech,  "because  I  simply  cannot  be  trusted  to 
speak  extemporaneously  on  this  subject."  which  turned  out  to  be 
our  "stupid  Congress"  and  the  "subversive  activities"  of  those  trying 
to  prevent  our  taking  part  in  this  war.  I  have  never  heard  a  speech 
that  equaled  it  for  venom.  It  was  an  attack  on  Americans  in  gen- 
eral, and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  William  Allen  White 
committee  in  particular.  We  were  stupid,  obtuse,  recalcitrant,  and 
vicious.  Senator  Tajt  was  "goofy,"  "thick"  and  "muddleheaded." 
The  rest  of  us.  including  Senator  Rosh  Holt,  who  had  exposed  by 
zxame  and  station  the  financial  interests  back  of  this  committee. 
were  either  Communists.  Nazis,  or,  by  Innuendo,  plain  cowards. 
We  did  not  understand  all  we  owed  England. 

The  propaganda  that  we  ought  to  stay  out  of  this  war  was  insidi- 
ous and   to  be  regarded  with  aversion  and  suspicion.     The  same 


"articulate  mUK>rity"  responsible  for  foisting  prohibition  with  its 
gangsterism  and  its  crime  upon  the  country,  screamed  Mr.  Sherwood. 
was  back  of  this  crafty  attempt  to  prevent  Congress  from  coming  to 
the  aid  of  Britain.  'The  ultimate  cost  to  us  of  this  aid  Mr.  Sher- 
wood was  careful  not  to  detail — yet.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  however,  could  be  depended  on,  he  emphaslaed,  to  do  right 
by  Britain,  and  to  ignore  this  "blind  minority,"  If  the  committee's 
followers  produced  another  storm  of  telegraphed  demands  when 
the  conunittee  again  called  for  them. 

The  pap>ers  reported  about  900  present,  most  of  them  members  or 
sympathizers.  a:.d  they  gave  vigorous  approval  to  this  monstrous 
speech.  But  then  there  was  an  invitation  for  questio^is.  It  is  with 
the  first  question  and  Its  effect  that  I  wish  to  deal  chlefiy.  It  pro- 
duced a  shocked  silence  which  one  could  never  forget.  As  the 
qtiestioner.  I  confess  that  It  took  nerve  to  get  up  in  that  lion's  den 
and  ask  It.     Here  is  this  terrible  question: 

"The  first  appeal  for  an  American  expeditionary  force  of  soldiers 
has  Just  been  made.  It  comes  in  a  book  by  H.  N  Brailsford,  political 
conrmcntator  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Mr.  Brailsford  says  that 
Englishmen  are  grateful  for  the  materials  already  sent  them,  but 
that  this  is  not  what  they  need.  They  need  men.  He  believes  this 
war  must  be  fought  on  the  Continent.  Soldiers  are  needed.  If 
America  will  send  such  an  army.  Great  Britain  will  make  us  certain 
concessions.  In  other  words,  the  politicians  of  England  will  sit 
down  with  the  politicians  of  our  own  country,  and  for  certain  im- 
p>erialist  gains  we  are  to  hand  over  the  lives  of  500.000  American 
youth  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  war.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  this  Is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  William  Allen  White 
committee,  and  whether  it  Is  a  part  of  secret  agreements  made 
between   this   administration   and   Great  Britain." 

"IF   WI    DO   SEND  OUa   FORCES       •       •       •" 

The  effect  was  as  if  someone  had  opened  a  dark  closet,  revealing 
a  gruesome  secret.  There  was  a  stunned  sUenoe.  Then  suddenly 
a  burst  of  spontaneous  applause,  amazing  from  an  audience  which 
was  supposed  to  be  09  percent  In  favor  of  the  White  committee 
program.  Suavely,  but  with  a  dismay  impossible  to  conceal,  Dr. 
Van  Dusen  replied  that  the  answer  to  both  parts  of  the  question 
was  a  "categorical  'No.'  " 

The  ouestioner  pvirsued  the  point:  "What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  this  win  not  happen?  Only  last  year  we  were  told  that  all 
that  was  necessary  ^"as  the  repeal  of  one  clause  In  the  Neutrality 
Act — the  arms  embargo.  Since  that  time  one  protection  after  an- 
other has  gone,  until  we  are  now  actually  handing  over,  without 
benefit  of  Congress,  destroyers,  bombers,  and  other  materials. 
•  •  •  I  want  to  know  what  asstirance  we  have  that  our  men 
will  not  go."  Dr.  Van  Dusen  was  embarrassed  and  not  quite  clear 
In  answering.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  that  we  coiild  not 
know  "what  can  happen  in  these  circumstances  •  •  •  but  \f  ^/^ 
do  send  a  force,  it  will  be  an  air  force  which  is  needed." 

A  recognized  political  writer  then  rose  to  read  from  their  own 
prospectus  the  objectives  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee: 

"Release — at  once — to  Great  Britain  of  20  motor  torpedo  boats: 
release  of  25  four-motor  flying  fortresses;  release  of  20  Navy  P.  B.  Y. 
bomber  fljrlng  boats;  release  of  250,000  Lee-Enfield  rifles;  release  of 
all  present  6-per-day  production  of  modern  tanks  for  the  African 
campaign;  use  of  American  training  fields  in  Texas  and  California 
for  training  Canadian  pilots  during  the  winter,  and  finally,  release 
of  the  heavily  guarded  American  tx)mb  sight." 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  denied  these  objectives.  But  the  questioner  per- 
sisted: "Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  presence  erf  these  7 
requirements  In  the  William  Allen  White  news-service  telegrams  to 
50  key  United  States  papers  on  September  8  as  the  White  com- 
mittee's absolute  demands?"  Dr.  Van  Dusen  replied:  "That  was  a 
list  submitted  to  the  committee  by  English  officers  when  asked  what 
their  ultimate  desires  would  be."     Read  that  again  carefully. 

At  this  point  three  more  people  leaped  to  their  feet  for  questions, 
but  neither  Dr.  Van  Dusen  nor  Mrs.  Morrow  saw  them.  "The  musi- 
cian was  beckoned  quickly  to  the  piano,  and  the  question  period 
abruptly  terminated. 

The  leaders  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  hare  been 
called  skillful  propagandists.  Propagandists,  yes.  But  no  longer 
skillful.  When  they  are  not  feeble  and  vulnerable,  without  an 
argument  strong  enoiigh  to  stand  up  under  direct  question,  they 
become  brutal,  and  appeal  to  hate  and  fear  as  in  the  Sherwood 
speech.  And  the  one  thing  of  which  they  are  mortally  afraid  is  a 
question  designed  to  make  them  speak  plainly  concerning  their 
ultimate  objectives. 

Americans  in  a  thrmsand  communities  throiaghout  the  country 
can  stop  the  drift  to  war  by  stopping  first  the  William  Allen  White 
committee.  You  do  not  need  money  or  prestige.  Just  go  to  their 
own  meetings  and  hoar  their  own  fantastic  technique  for  saving 
democracy.  Take  others  with  you.  Ask  your  questions.  Truth  Is 
the  weapon  to  u.se.  and  truth  wielded  by  an  aroused  and  unafraid 
people  will  dissolve  the  atmosphere  of  helplessness  this  committee 
has  created.  Courage  Is  contagious.  In  our  town  out  of  that  first 
home  meeting  has  come  a  brartch  of  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Congress. 

Results  have  been  amazing.  A  visit  to  the  publisher  of  the  local 
daily  has  revealed  more  sympathy  for  our  cause  of  keeping  this 
country  out  of  war  than  we  had  hoped  for.  The  paper's  political 
columnist,  genuinely  interested  in  our  fragmentary  information  on 
the  White  committee,  began  some  research  which  has  resulted  in  a 
scries  of  four  brilliant  articles,  which  have  reached  thousands  of 
people.  That  all  this  is  making  itself  felt  might  be  the  reason  one 
aspirant  for  Congress  called  me  on  the  telephone  one  evening  to 
say  that  these  were  his  sentiments  exactly.  Now  a  mass  meeting  is 
planned   at   which   Gen.   Hugh   Johnson   wUl    speak.      Hundreds   of 
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conununltles  ftctlng  at  once  can  stop  the  drift  to  war.  becatxse  that 
drift  slows  down  the  minute  the  propaganda  of  the  White  com- 
mittee 18  aerknuly  challenged. 

We  can  stop  the  drift  to  war  now.  There  Is  only  one  holy  war — 
the  war  for  peace.  With  the  help  of  Ood  and  a  little  nerve.  It  can 
begin  here  In  America  at  once. 


Tribute  to  Heroes  of  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  29  ilegislatii^e  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  N.  HXJRLET 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  1918,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  September  27,  1918,  paying  tribute 
to  the  heroes  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  true  that  today  we  lead  the  world  In  ship  construction,  but 
we  must  back  It  up  with  officers  and  seamen,  training  and  disci- 
pline. We  are  training  from  4,000  to  5.000  men  each  month  to  enter 
the  merchant  marine,  and  they  are  all  typical  Americans,  who  have 
the  spirit  which  Pershing's  men  showed  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I 
don't  believe  the  American  people  appreciate  the  wonderfxil  work 
these  men  are  doing  to  help  us  win  the  war.  We  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far  In  the  training 
of  men  to  man  our  ships. 

Admiral  Sir  John  JeUicoe.  of  the  British  Navy,  said  recently  that 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  have  founded 
during  this  war  a  new  and  glorious  tradition  in  the  teeth  of  un- 
dreamed of  peril.  While  there  has  been  glory  and  official  honor 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  merchant  seamen  have  been  taking  their 
chances  down  in  the  forehold  and  in  the  lifeboats  and  on  pieces 
cf  wreckage  in  the  freezing  North  Atlantic  waters  for  ordinary  day's 
wages.  For  them  there  have  been  no  decorations  or  war  correspond- 
ents. They  have  faced  the  piratical  submarines  and  the  torpedoes 
not  once  but  again  and  again  as  a  regular  part  of  their  duty  and 
stuck  to  the  Job  until  they  were  crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or 
frozen  to  death.  In  many  cases  their  names  and  achievements 
have  not  been  given  publicity,  for  military  reasons. 

That  Is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  merchant  marine  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  America  and  the  Allies. 
The  dogged  courage  of  the  British  marines  is  the  result  of  long 
training  and  fine  traditions.  As  we  build  up  our  own  merchant  ma- 
rine we  shall  support  It  with  the  same  spirit.  We  must  back  it 
with  officers  and  seamen,  training  and  discipline.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  have  ships.  From  one  end  of  this  country  to  another  we  must 
become  shlp-mlnded.  We  must  go  out  over  the  world  and  give  to 
other  nations  the  peaceful  service  which  Is  the  basis  of  world  trade. 
We  must  take  the  lean  years  with  the  fat  years  in  shipping,  and 
Instead  of  theorizing  about  the  difficulties  and  limitations  show  our 
determination  to  keep  a  merchant  marine  Intact  as  a  basis  for 
commerce  In  time  of  peace  and  a  protection  In  the  event  of  war. 


War  Hawks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission  granted 
me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  prepared  by  me,  entitled  "War  Hawks." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

J.  p.  MOaCAN 

Prom  the  Civil  War  to  date  the  Morgan  family  have  made  money 
out  of  war.  Again  they  are  active  in  promoting  war  propaganda 
for  America's  involvement  in  the  present  EXiropwan  conflict. 

The  students  cf  United  States  history  recall  the  story  of  the 
carbine  deal  of  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  during  the  Civil  War  It  made 
money  for  the  Morgan  Arm  and  was  called  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  fraudulent  and  "a  crime  against  public 
safety."  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  referred  to  it  as  "an  organized  system  of  pillage 
•     •      •     robbery,  fraud,  extravagance,  and  peculation  " 

That  story  of  the  selling  of  condemned  carbines  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  huge  profit  can  be  checked  with  the  record  of  the  Civil 
War  fraud  cases.  As  I  recall,  these  carbines  were  sold  by  the 
Government  for  $3  50  and  bought  back  by  the  Government  for 
$22.     The  elder  Morgan  got  his  profit. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish -American  War  shows  that  the  firm 
of  Morgan  got  their  war  profits  in  that  conflict.  Prices  of  steel  and 
iron  doubled  and  tripled  In  seme  instances. 

HELPED    FINANCE    BOER    WAS 

About  the  same  time  (1900)  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  floated  a 
loan  of  $15,000,000  for  the  British  Government  to  finance  the 
Boer  War.  (Note  their  particular  interest  in  small  nations  and 
liberty  and  democracy.)  Another  loan  of  $28,000,000  was  floated 
by  Morgan  &  Co  for  the  English  Government  and  another  for 
$100,000,000  in  1901.  After  that  another  large  loan  was  sold  by 
this  banking  group.  It  was  stated  that  one-flfth  of  the  cost  of  the 
Boer  War  was  underwritten  by  American  capital  underwritten  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  Si  Co. 

WORLD    WAR 

The  story  of  the  Morgan  firm  In  the  World  War  of  1914-18  la 
known.  The  Senate  Munitions  Investigating  Committee  brought  to 
light  some  very  important  information,  and  much  of  it  Is  In  th« 
Congressional  Record. 

Walter  Millts.  now  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  pro-war  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  once  said  in  a  book: 

"Great  sections  of  American  industry  and  finance  led  by  the 
Morgan  firm  •  •  •  devoted  themselves  to  establishing  the 
economic  complex  which  tended  constantly  thereafter  to  thrust 
the  Nation  more  and  more  deeply  into  an  economic  alliance  with 
the  Entente  and  consequently  nearer  and  nearer  to  war  with 
Germany." 

He  also  noted  that  the  allied  credits  directed  by  Morgan  had 
quite  a  part  in  our  involvement.  He  said:  "Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
that  our  great  war-inciustries  machine  was  running  more  and  more 
on  credit,  and  the  allied  bonds  which  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  had  ped- 
dled for  the  good  of  American  industry  were  now  beginning  to 
operate  as  a  powerful  propaganda  for  allied  victory." 

As  Ambassador  Page  cabled  t)efore  our  entrance  in  the  war: 

"Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

In  passing,  I  quote  from  the  book  of  Lewinsohn  entitled  "The 
Profits  of  War"  about  Morgan's  interest  in  the  war: 

THE    MORGAN    LOANS 

"The  picture  is  altogether  different  when  we  turn  to  neutral 
countries,  who  soon  began  to  take  a  part  in  furnishing  war  sup- 
plies. And  here  an  important  part  was  played  by  banks.  In  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Spain  they  made  enormous  profits  in  financing 
supplies.  But  the  United  States  comes  easily  first  in  the  profits 
accruing  to  'neutral'  financiers. 

"John  Plerpont  Morgan,  Jr  ,  whose  father,  the  great  John  Plerpont. 
had  died  a  year  before  the  war,  was  the  first  to  realize  the  unrivaled 
opportunities  offered.  He  immediately  set  out,  by  providing  gener- 
ous credits,  to  corner  this  particular  market.  He  lent  $12,000,000 
to  Russia,  and  he  was  ready  to  offer  France  a  credit  of  $100  000.000 
to  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  Then  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment stepped  in,  Mr.  Bryan  declaring  that  loans  to  belligerents 
were  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  neutrality. 

"The  Allies  were  faced  with  a  difficult  situation,  for  American 
goods  were  indispensable.  Prance  and  England  paid  in  bullion  for 
what  they  got  so  long  as  they  could,  but  this  was  not  possible  for 
long.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  In  pounds  or  fj-ancs 
without  weakening  the  exchange  value  of  their  currency.  Other 
means  had  to  be  found.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  America  was  a 
sul>stantial  debtor  to  Europe,  and  by  liquidating  this  indebtedness 
the  Allies  could  raise  funds  In  the  United  States  in  a  manner  to 
which  Washington  could  make  no  objection.  Accordingly  they  sold 
the  American  bonds  they  held,  these  for  the  most  part  passing 
through  Morgan's  hands,  Morgan  was  after  all  able,  in  spite  of 
Government  opposition,  to  arrange  the  issue  of  some  small  loans, 
but  these  were  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

"After  long  efforts,  England  and  FYance  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  opposition  from  Washington.  On  March  31.  1915,  President 
Wilson  made  a  statement  on  the  Government's  policy  regarding 
loans  which  gave  the  desired  loophole.  He  admitted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  aware  of  credits  having  been  provided  for 
belligerents:  but  although  disapproving  of  them  the  Government 
did  not  feel  entitled  to  intervene. 

"His  meaning  was  obvious.  Prom  now  onward  loans  were  per- 
mitted. Morgan,  who  meanwhile  had  become  agent  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  war  material,  offered  a  loan  to 
England,  but  on  such  stiff  terms  that  the  Treasury  hesitated  to 
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Dtflenlttes  also  mrom  over  aaotbcr  kwn.  In  coDjuncfckMi 
with  the  National  City  Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank,  Morgan 
was  to  Issue  a  $50,000,000  loan  for  Prance.  The  three  banks  theni- 
selTes  took  up  half  the  loan.  Wben.  however,  they  tried  to  get  the 
pabUc  to  subscribe  tbe  otter  half,  mij  a  little  over  a  million  dollars 
was  fortbcooolng.  This  wrvcs  %o  ataom  the  akeptldsm  and  lack 
ol  interest  in  the  European  war  ahofwn  by  American  capitalists  at 
that  time. 

"It  was  only  later  when  war  exports  were  in  fun  swing  that 
Americans  realized  what  good  buelneaa  the  war  was  for  them  and 
were  in  consequence  prepared  to  iOTest  their  capital  In  It.  Morgan 
hlmaelf  was  still  hesitant.  He  thoa^t  it  impossible  to  issue  a 
loan  for  more  than  OSO.000.000  on  one  occasion.  Financial  experts 
of  the  Allies,  howerer,  pointed  oot  that  In  such  matters  big  flgirres 
Inspire  more  confidence  than  small  ones.  At  the  start  $1,000,000,000 
had  been  suggested.  "The  Americans  refused  to  go  so  far,  but  in 
the  end  they  agreed  that  half  this  sxun  might  be  poseible. 

"So.  In  October  1915,  under  Morgan's  aegis,  a  )olnt  loan  to  the 
French  and  English  Oovernmenta  of  $SOO.OOO,(X)0  was  arranged  with 
a  group  of  American  bankers.  From  this  moment  war  business 
flourished  in  the  States  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  making  money. 
Credits  followed  each  other  at  ever  shorter  intervals.  Up  to  the 
time  of  America's  entry  into  the  war  the  Allies  had  borrowed 
$2,500,000,000.  the  greater  part  of  tbeii.  debt  having  been  contracted 
Tinder  Morgan's  auspices. 

"Plerpont  Morgan  did  not  fall  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  received 
no  remuneration  fc»-  having  acted  as  Intermediary  In  the  negotiation 
of  these  loans.  But  we  should  make  a  mistake  In  thinking  that  he 
had  gained  nothing  by  all  these  transactions.  It  is  true  that  the 
purely  financial  profits  he  made  were  less  Important  than  what  he 
received  for  placing  orders  for  munitions  and  dividends  he  drew 
as  a  shareholder  In  the  various  armament  firms,  but  the  profits  he 
drew  from  his  banking  business  with  the  Allies  were  far  from  negll- 

gble.  The  $500,000,000  loan  contracted  in  autvunn  1915  brought 
>  the  group  of  bankers,  at  whose  hesd  Morgan  was,  a  net  profit 
of  $9,000,000.  for  they  bought  at  06  and  sold  to  the  public  at  98. 
Of  this  sum.  however.  Morgan's  firm  only  received  $66,000.  Again, 
In  1917.  the  French  Government  paid  to  Morgan's  and  other  banks 
a  commission  of  $1,500,000,  and  a  further  million  In  1918 

"Besides  the  issue  of  loans,  there  was  another  source  of  profit — 
the  purchase  ar>d  sale  of  •American  stock  which  the  Allies  surren- 
dered so  that  they  oould  buy  munitions  in  the  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  $2,000,000,000  passed  In 
this  way  through  Morgan's  hands.  Even  If  the  commission  was  very 
•mall,  transactions  of  such  dimensions  would  give  him  an  influence 
on  the  stock  market  which  would  carry  very  real  advantages. 

"Those  who  had  Imagined  that  with  the  death  of  the  old  John 
Plerpont  Morgan  the  great  days  of  the  bank  were  over  were  com- 
pletely deceived.  The  $70.CXK).000 — ^leaving  aside  the  art  treasures — 
which  the  old  man  left  in  1913  was  probably  at  least  doubled  in  a 
few  years  by  his  son,  and  the  power  of  the  l>ank  was  greater  than 
ever." 

I  MORGAJf'S  COMTIUCT9 

"The  greatest  war  profits  were  made  In  America,  The  United 
States  possessed  in  abundance  everything  Europe  needed.  Ttie  ex- 
port of  goods  was  rx)t  prohibited,  and  transport  dllBculties  were  got 
over  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  There  was  only  one  serious 
question  left  to  solve:  In  what  way  were  the  belligerents  to  pay  for 
tbelr  purchases?  The  financial  dlfllculties  already  described  In  chap- 
ter II  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  a  serlovis  obstacle  to 
international  trade. 

"On  the  European  side  other  dlfflcnltlcs  were  pxpertenced.  The 
French  and  English  Governments  were  far  Irom  being  satisfied  by 
the  way  in  which  war  purchases  in  America  were  being  effected. 
In  London  complaints  were  made  of  the  multitude  of  agents  and 
Intermediaries  of  all  sorts  who  offered  their  services  without  in 
many  cases  being  able  to  render  any.  In  Paris  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  at  the  results  obtained  by  the  missions  sent  over  to  the  States 
for  the  purchase  of  war  material.  Accordingly  a  general  desire  was 
expressed  for  the  centralization  of  purchases. 

"But  to  have  a  central  organization  for  placing  Government 
orders  and  to  place  the  whole  business  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual — those  are  two  very  different  things.  And  even  if  a 
private  individual  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  Job,  why  should  a 
man  be  chosen  who  was  not  an  exporter  or  importer  nor  had  any 
technical  qualifications  for  deeding  in  arms,  but  a  banker?  In 
raising  that  question,  one  realizes  at  once  that  it  was  the  financial 
factor  which  was  decisive  for  the  Allied  Governments. 

'The  man  elected  for  this  task  was  none  other  than  John  Pler- 
pont Morgan.  His  partner.  Henry  P.  Davison,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  had  the  idea.  At  uty  rate  it  was  he  who  suggested 
to  the  British  Government  that,  to  get  war  purchases  in  America 
onto  a  good  business  footing.  It  would  be  best  for  them  to  be  placed 
in  Morgan's  hands,  Lloyd  George,  who  was  at  the  time  Chancelor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  delighted  with  this  plan.  An  agreement  was 
concluded  toward  the  end  of  January  1915  by  which  J.  P,  Morgan  A 
Co.  were  officially  appointed  commercial  agents  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, As  things  turned  out,  this  was  the  biggest  contract 
which  any  government  ever  signed  with  a  private  firm. 

"Morgan's  agreement  with  the  British  Government  was  the  first 
step.  Lloyd  George  urgently  advised  Allied  governments  to  do  the 
same.  To  bring  the  war  purchases  of  the  various  governments  onto 
a  common  footing,  a  conference  was  held  in  Paris  early  in  Febru- 
ary 1915  between  the  finance  mintotera  of  Prance,  England,  and 
Russia.  Although  at  that  time  it  was  Impossible  to  know  how  well 
his  agreement  with  Morgan  would  work,  Lloyd  George  nevertheless 
strongly  urged  the  others  to  follow  his  example. 


*Ttke  French  Government  did  not  |amp  at  this  sotattrm.  Ibm 
question  was  subjected  to  a  detailed  exaKlnatkm  wbkefa  lasted 
several  months.  In  the  m^^ntim^  ^  rival  appeared  on  the  scene. 
William  P.  Bonbrlght  &  Co.,  representing  a  group  which  included 
several  prominent  American  poltticians,  endeavored  to  get  a  general 
contract  for  placing  French  orders  In  the  States.  But  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George  felt  It  was  neceasary  to  get  things  In  one  hand.'  He  inter- 
vened again  in  Paris  on  Morgan's  behalf  and  Bonbrlght's  were 
eliminated. 

"However,  J  P,  Morgan,  who  had  come  personally  to  Europe,  did 
not  want  to  act  for  the  Frer»ch  Oovemment  till  France  and  England 
were  In  complete  agreement  with  one  another  on  the  questloD  of 
financing  their  purchases.  An  understanding  on  this  question 
was  come  to  on  April  90,  1916,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Morgan  was 
officially  aprpointed  agent  of  the  French  Government,  As  Lucien 
Petit  says,  a  monopcrfy  was  thus  in  fact  placed  In  Morgan's  hands. 
'Un  monopole  de  fait  se  trouva  alnsl  ^tabll  au  profit  de  la  Malson 
Morgan,'  Lucien  Petit,  it  may  be  added.  Is  the  ofBcial  historian  of 
French  war  fljiances,  and  his  profound  work  has  remained  so  far 
the  richest  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Morgan's  deal- 
ings with  the  Allies. 

"This  new  contract  gave  Morgan  similar  rights  to  those  he  pos- 
sessed as  agent  of  the  British  Government.  Ordws  reached  hfm 
through  his  Paris  agents.  Morgan.  Harjes  et  Cie.  It  was  then  for 
Morgan  to  get  In  touch  with  American  contractors  or  mantifacttirers, 
arrange  terms  with  them,  and  draw  up  contracts.  Approval  of  the 
French  Government  had  to  be  obtained  before  he  signed  on  its 
behalf,  but  this  clause  did  not  really  restrict  Morgan's  powers  to 
any  great  extent.  French  control  was,  In  fact,  practically  confined 
to  technical  Inspection  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  before  they  left 
the  American  factories. 

"Contracts  such  as  Morgan  had  concluded  with  England  and 
France  Inevitably  gave  rise  to  criticism.  In  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  free  competition  was 
at  least  theoretically  accepted.  In  America,  in  fact,  there  vrere  a 
whole  series  of  laws  aimed  at  preventing  the  establishment  of 
moiKipolles.  According  to  the  Sherman  Act,  'every  contract,  com- 
bination in  the  fcH-m  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal." 

"Naturally  Morgan  took  every  possible  legal  precaution  to  safe- 
guard his  position  from  any  attack  from  this  direction.  In  clause 
14  of  his  contract  with  the  British  Government  It  was  emphatically 
laid  down  that  the  contract  was  not  exclusive  In  character.  As  the 
contract  was  not  published,  this  did  not  allay  misgivings.  Besides, 
it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the  placing  of  orders  in  the  States  was  in 
fact  being  more  and  more  concentrated  in  Morgan's  hands.  In 
England,  particularly,  a  good  deal  of  resentment  was  felt.  Daviaon 
was  obviously  the  man  to  overcome  any  difficulties  of  this  sort. 
Before  the  war,  when  the  Senate  had  instigated  a  searching  Inquiry 
into  the  Money  Trust,  Davison  had  defended  the  Interests  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  tt  Co,  This  time,  too,  he  managed  to  get  things  smoothed 
over.  He  went  over  to  London  and  succeeded  In  reassuring  Im- 
porters who  saw  in  Morgan's  contract  an  infringement  of  their 
rights.  At  Westminster.  Lloyd  George  defended  the  contract  with 
Morgan  in  Parliament  and  managed  to  silence  opposition.  So  John 
Plerpont  Morgan  came  out  the  winner. 

"Rlbot,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  had  never  been  so  en- 
thusiastic about  Morgan's  agency  as  was  Lloyd  George.  Neverthe- 
less, things  took  much  the  same  course  In  Prance  as  in  England. 
The  Allies  did.  It  is  true,  get  loans  from  other  American  bemks  than 
Morgan's.  For  Instance,  Bonbrlght's  gave  four  credits  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion each  to  Schneider-Creusot,  which  credits  actually  helped  the 
French  Government  to  pay  for  purchases  made  in  Anoerica.  More- 
over, there  were  purchases,  particularly  of  raw  materials,  which  were 
made  independently  of  Morgan.  But  the  preponderating  role 
played  by  him  up  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  war  was 
never  menaced  for  a  moment. 

"According  to  the  Senate  Munitions  ComnUttee,  five-sixths  of  all 
actual  war  material  bought  by  the  Allies  from  America  was  bought 
through  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co.  In  figures,  the  amount  was  $1,843,000,- 
000,  cut  of  a  total  of  $2,187,318,000;  1.  e.,  B4  percent. 

PBonrs  or  the  united  states  steel  cokpokation 

"But  all  the  money  made  In  Europe,  either  by  individual  capitalists 
or  by  companies,  Is  negligible  in  comparison  with  what  was  made  by 
the  Americans.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  was  the  Allies'  agent  in  America 
for  war  purchases,  was  at  the  same  time  a  director  and  a  share- 
holder of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  raked  in  the 
biggest  war  profits  of  any  firm  In  the  country  or  even  In  the  whole 
world.  The  profits  of  this  concern  rose  to  three  times  what  it  had 
been  before  the  war;  and,  considering  the  size  of  the  trust,  that 
means  something  enormous. 

"The  first  period  of  the  war  saw  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
profits  of  great  steel  trusts  of  America.  After  the  excellent  year  of 
1913.  that  of  1914  opened  badly,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  accentuated 
the  depression.  Enterprise  seemed  lacking;  people  were  Inclined  to 
wait  to  see  what  happened  In  Europe.  Supplies  to  the  beUlgerents 
encountered  opjxjsiUon  from  the  Governnaent.  So  in  the  United 
States  Steel  CorporaUon  profits  fell  from  $127,000,000  to  $71,000,000. 

"But  as  soon  as  Morgan  managed  to  overcome  the  Government's 
opposition  to  war  exports  all  was  changed.  In  1915  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  once  more  able  to  announce  a  handsome 
profit — $135,000,000,  as  much  as  had  been  made  in  the  best  years 
before  the  war.  The  needs  of  the  war  now  came  to  be  fully  realized, 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  so  far  bad  only 
been  making  arms  in  one  or  two  of  Its  subsidiaries,  now  organised 
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the  production  of  war  material  on  a  vast  scale.     Aa  a  resvUt,  profits 
In  1916  anoounted  to  •333,000.000." 

WILLIAM    ALLEN   WHITE  COMMirTTE 

One  of  the  first  financial  contributions  for  the  William  Allen 
White  committee  came  from  J.  P.  Morgan.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  note  that  for  a  long  time  the  committee  did  not  print  Mr. 
Morgan's  name  as  one  of  the  sjxjnsors  and  only  did  so  when  they 
felt  the  war  hysteria  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  little 
harm  could  be  done  to  Identify  the  committee  with  Morgan. 

Those  who  studied  the  propaganda  and  developments  preceding 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War  in  1917  remem- 
ber how  J.  P.  Morgan  was  also  Interested  In  the  financing  of  the 
National  Security  League,  an  organization  that  was  condemned  by  a 
House  of  Representatives  committee.  The  committee  asked  for 
criminal  prosecution.  This  also  has  been  discussed  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  Lamont,  partner  In  the  Morgan  firm,  has  been  a  moving 
force  behind  getting  the  right  strings  pulled  for  more  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  conflict.  His  activity  with  well-known  literary 
figures,  including  authors  and  columnists,  is  an  Interesting  story 
In  itself.  Certain  publications  are  under  obligation  to  the  part- 
ners of  the  Morgan  banking  firm  and  these  publications  have  t>een 
active  In  the  war  dance.  While  all  of  these  things  have  been  hap- 
pening, the  profits  from  war  trade  continue  to  pour  into  the  coffers 
of  Morgan  and  hla  partners.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Morgan 
Interests  expect  much  larger  profits  than  ever  before  because  of 
the  mechanization  of  this  war  and  its  Increased  cost. 

Morgan  partners  have  had  tremendous  Influence  on  school  officials. 
They  have  donated  money,  part  of  which  was  acquired  in  war  trade, 
to  these  Institutions.  They  have  certain  college  presidents  and 
professors  who  speak  for  them;  for  Instance,  Conant,  of  Harvard. 
The  Morgan  Interest  Is  particularly  strong  at  Harvard. 

Henry  8.  Morgan,  son  of  J.  Pterpont  Morgan,  is  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  University.  It  Is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  Henry  ^. 
was  bom  In  London,  England. 

Their  connections  with  foundation  funds  Is  such  that  they  have 
a  tremendous  hold  on  the  distribution  of  the  money,  which.  In  turn. 
Influences  college  officials.  Lamont  Is  a  tnistee  of  one  of  the 
Carnegie  funds. 

Of  course,  their  banking  connections  through  their  own  firms  In 
London  and  Paxla  are  Impxirtant  In  considering  their  Interests  In 
the  war.  But  they  always  favor  American  participation  on  the 
ground  of  "liberty."  or  because  "democracy  is  at  stake,  '  or  for  "the 
rights  of  the  small  nations,"  or  at  least  they  state  so  publicly. 
Recently  Thomas  Lamont,  In  presenting  their  front,  William  Allen 
White,  stood  on  high  ground  In  stating  his  reason  for  Interest  In 
^America's  further  participation  In  the  war. 

It  was  to  a  former  Morgan  partner.  Robert  Bacon,  that  Hanota\ix 
tbe  French  historian,  attributes  this  statement; 

"In  America  there  are  50,000  people  who  understand  the  necessity 
of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  immediately  on  your  side 

(Allies).  But  there  are  100.000.000  Americans  who  have  not  even 
thought  of  it.  Our  task  is  to  see  that  the  figures  are  reversed  and 
that  the  60,000  become  the  100,000,000.  We  will  accomplish  this  " 
That  was  a  conversation  during  the  early  days  of  the  World  War 
Remember,  "We  will  accomplish  this."  America  did  enter  the  war! 
Today  the  same  interests  are  at  work  to  get  the  same  action  in  1941. 

EDWARD  STETTrNrCTS 

There  are  so  many  Incidents  of  the  recent  path  to  war  that  recall 
the  path  taken  by  the  United  States  25  years  ago.  For  Instance, 
Edward  Stettlnius  was  in  charge  of  the  war  purchases  for  J  p' 
Morgan  &  Co.  In  1915-17.  Today  his  son,  Kdward  Stettlnius,  Jr  , 
Is  Chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  which  Is  purchasing 
supplies  for  the  United  States.  The  London  papers  have  commented 
upon  the  hope  that  there  is  a  similarity  of  action. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  this  force  of  Morgan  for  war  Is 
Impossible  to  describe.  Lewis  Corey,  in  his  book.  The  House  of 
Morgan,  said  that  the  Interlocking  directorships  of  Morgan  showed 
Interest  in  corporations  with  assets  of  almost  $75,000,000,000.  He 
also  states  that  the  Morgan  combination  had  2,450  Interlocktog 
directorships   In   corporations. 

Today  Morgan  and  other  financial  "war  hawks,"  which  will  be 
named  and  discussed  later,  are  profiting  from  the  blood-drenched 
prosperity  of  the  trade  In  war  supplies  and  Implements  of  death. 

Lets  look  at  the  facts  before  it  is  too  late.  Shall  we  once  again 
sacrifice  thousands  of  fine  young  Americans  In  the  hope  of  "pre- 
serving our  preeminent  trade  position"  and  "averting  a  panic"? 
My  answer  is  "No." 

Our  Government  of  Check  and  Balances  Has 
Frequently  Been  Out  of  Balance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 

Mr.  BHJRDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago, 
as  a  diversion  and  also  for  instruction,  I  turned  again  to 


Woodrow  Wilson's  Congressional  Government,  a  book  writ- 
ten more  than  a  haJf  century  ago,  and  widely  used  as  a  text 
when  I  was  a  young  man  in  college.  Once  more  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  rereading  of  this  notable  work  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  feeling  sure  that  many  of  them  had  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  toward  this  textbook  as  I  myself  had  in 
younger  days. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  that  time  in  his  life,  had  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  English  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment and.  by  way  of  contract,  pointed  out  numerous  weak- 
nesses in  the  American  congressional  system.  Evidently  this 
college  instructor  favored  in  America  more  of  executive  lead- 
ership and  control.  Such  is  not  surprising.  In  the  middle 
of  the  next  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  v/hen 
this  book  was  written,  the  author  being  barely  30  years  of 
age,  the  American  Congress  was  not  any  too  well  organized 
and  was  frequently  pulling  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
President. 

At  that  time  a  different  type  leader  was  found  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  type  of  men  such  as  Benton.  Calhoun. 
Clay,  and  Webster,  who  had  represented  senatorial  leader- 
ship before  the  War  Between  the  States.  In  the  House  a 
half  century  ago  the  Speaker's  power  had  not  yet  developed 
to  the  limit  it  later  reached.  Czar  Reed  had  not  yet  brought 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  his  thumb  and  Uncle 
Joe  Carmon's  sway  was  even  further  in  the  future  when 
Professor  Wilson  wrote  his  Congressional  Government.  With 
a  Congress  of  one  political  party  and  the  President  of  another 
political  party  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  period  about  1885 
is  known  in  American  history  as  The  Period  of  Political 
Doldrums. 

According  to  the  classical  conception,  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  planned  that  we  should  have  a  tripartite  ar- 
rangement of  total  governmental  powers,  with  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  authority  among  the  three  great  depsutments  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  could  have  a  check  upon  the  other.  In 
theory  it  was  a  beautiful  system  of  checks  and  balances,  but 
in  actual  working  some  of  the  checks  have  not  checked  nor 
has  the  whole  always  been  in  balance.  In  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Presidency  and  the  national  lawmaking  body  much 

has  depended  upon  the  personality  of  the  President  at  any 
given  time  and  also  much  upon  the  personality  of  leaders  in 

Congress  even  more  than  upon  the  Constitution  or  upon 
congressional  rules.  If  we  have  a  strong  character  as  Presi- 
dent, and  especially  if  CongTess  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
we  are  apt  to  have  a  period  of  executive  ascendency.  On  the 
Other  hand,  if  there  are  strong  leaders  in  Congress  and  a 
President  in  the  White  House  who  is  not  outstanding,  or  who 
happens  to  be  of  another  political  party,  the  country  is  likely 
to  have  a  period  of  congressional  supremacy.  Such  alterna- 
tions have  been  noticeable  of  late  years. 

If.  in  a  time  of  great  national  crisis,  the  public  safety  re- 
quires that  the  President  have  full  rein  and  also  that  Con- 
gress should  rubber-stamp  his  plans,  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance is  thrown  further  cut  of  balance  than  usual.  This  occurs 
particularly  In  time  of  war.  A  notable  case  Is  that  of  Uncoln 
during  the  Civil  War  and  Wilson  during  the  first  World  War. 
In  both  cases  the  war  emergency  under  our  Constitution 
made  the  President  virtually  a  dictator  and  Congress  patri- 
otically accepted  the  President's  leadership  and  approved  his 
program  without  delay  or  question.  Our  country  has  been  in 
some  such  situation  during  most  of  the  past  decade. 

It  is  an  Interesting  fact,  which  probably  has  its  explanation 
in  human  nature,  that  m  all  such  cases  where  the  President 
has  been  accorded  such  great  power  for  a  time  Congress 
finally  reasserts  itself  when  the  danger  is  considered  past  and 
takes  back  power  from  the  President  which  he  had  used 
during  the  emergency.  It  will  be  recalled  that  strong-wUled 
congressional  leaders  just  after  Lincoln's  death  took  back 
control  from  the  President  and  exercised  it  in  their  own 
way.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War  strong-wUled  congressional  leaders  curbed  some  of  the 
powers  of  President  WUson  and  took  management  of  national 
affairs  mto  their  own  hands,  A  sad  thing  to  relate  is  that 
this  recovery  of  power  from  the  President  by  Congress  Is 
sometimes  done  in  a  vengeful  spirit,  working  to  the  hurt  of 
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the    countr5'*s    welfare    while    restoring    the    constitutional 
balance. 

Aside  from  a  war  or  great  national  emergency,  how  can  a 
President  gather  unto  himself  so  much  power  as  to  throw 
the  constitutional  scheme  somewhat  out  of  balance?  By 
what  means  can  congressional  leaders  get  so  much  control 
over  the  national  business  as  to  throw  the  system  out  of  bal- 
ance in  the  opposite  direction?  Perhaps.  In  the  first  case,  a 
strong-willed  President  can  usurp  legislative  F>owers  by  doing 
more  than  merely  inform  the  law-making  tx)dy  on  "the  state 
of  the  vmion"  through  his  periodic  messages.  He  may  con- 
trol individual  Members  of  Congress  through  patronage  or 
in  some  other  way  so  that  he  can  tell  individuals  how  to  vote, 
or  control  their  vote.  It  may  be  that  such  a  President  will 
actually  draft  bills  and  send  them  up  to  the  Congress  for 
legislative  approval.  We  have  had  such  a  President  and  in 
certain  insunces  such  executive  leadership  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  people. 

If  congressional  leaders  seize  more  and  more  power,  it  may 
be  done  by  strong  personalities  through  the  aid  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  or  Senate.  The  very  liberal  rules  of  the  Senate 
may  explain  many  things  as  to  the  action  of  that  body,  and 
the  very  complicated  rules  of  the  House  may  tend  to  throw 
great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  or  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  men  such  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
greater  power  than  under  existing  Rules  of  the  House.  The 
strong  leadership  of  Speaker  Reed  and  the  stronger  leader- 
ship of  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon  will  illustrate  this  latter 
suggestion. 

In  our  comparison  of  congressional  government  today  with 
that  as  pictured  in  1885  by  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  we 
must  recall  that  Speaker  Reed  rose  to  f>ower  and  Speaker 
Cannon  rose  to  greater  power  under  provisions  of  House  ruJes 
in  the  interval  and  that  subsequently  a  great  change  was 
made  in  1910  whereby  the  Speaker's  power  was  curbed.  Al- 
though there  are  many  minor  differences  being  noted,  the 
greatest  change  in  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  per- 
tain to  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  which  change  came  about 
very  suddenly  in  1910  when  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  .shorn  of 
the  vast  p>owers  he  had  long  exercised.  In  our  further  study 
we  should  note  other  changes  in  House  Rules,  Practice,  and 

Procedure  as  they  are  found  today  as  compared  with  a  half 
century  ago. 


I      Neutrality  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  EAMON  DE  VALERA 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MtniRAY],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  dellv- 
eied  by  Eamon  de  Valera  before  the  E>ail  Eireann  on  Thurs- 
day. November  7.  on  the  subject  of  the  neutrality  of  Ireland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Irish  World  (N.  Y.)  of  November  16,  1940) 

I  think  that  every  deputy,  when  he  read  the  statement  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  with  reference  to  our  ports,  must  have  won- 
dered somewhat.  I  do  not  know  whether  ever>-body  was  prepared 
to  take  that  statement  In  the  way  that  I  was  prepared  to  take  It 
as  a  simple,  perhaps  natural,  expression  of  regret,  or  whether  It 
portended  something  more.  I  would  have  refrained  from  making 
any  comment  upon  it  were  it  not  that  It  h^s  been  followed  by  an 
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extensive  press  campaign  In  Brltiiln  Itself  and  reechoed  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  being  that 
we  should  surrender  or  lease  our  ports  to  Britain  for  the  conduct 
cf  the  war.  Now  the  aim  of  our  government  uniformly  has  been 
to  try  to  bring  about  good  relatlcins  between  the  people  of  this 
island  and  tlie  people  of  the  adjoining  island.  It  ha«  been  th« 
prime,  the  fundamental  motive  of  most  of  the  things  which  we  did. 
We  realized  that  these  good  relations  could  only  be  based  on  the 
recognition  by  Britain  of  our  fundamental  rights  by  removing  the 
causes  which  over  the  centuries  have  made  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  two  countries  such  tragic  reading.  In  pursuit  of  tliat 
object  wc  strove  with  the  British  Government  to  get  a  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  all  the  outstanding  issues  between  us. 
We  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  with  the  exception  of  one  out- 
standing matter,  fundamental  no  doubt,  we  had  setUed  those  out- 
standing differences  in  such  a  way  that  if  that  matter  could  only 
be  settled  we  could  say  that  the  quarrel  of  the  centuries  has  been 
ended. 

Unfortunately,  that  outstanding  matter,  the  matter  of  partition, 
which  affects  so  deeply  every  man  and  every  woman  of  Irish  blood 
throughout  the  world,  was  left  uns<?ttled  and  it  remained  unsettled 
at  the  outset  of  this  war.  But  we  had  settled  the  points  of  dif- 
ference so  far  as  the  immediate  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
cf  this  Government  was  concerned  and  we  had  hoped  that  these 
matters  were  settled  forever  and  that  never  again  was  there  going 
to  be  any  question  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Ireland 
to  exercise  complete  sovereignty  over  this  territory  and  to  be  able 
to  choose  the  policy  which  would  best  seem  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  community  that  lived  in  the  territory. 

No  doubt  giving  us  back  what  was  our  own  may  appear  to  many 
to  have  put  a  burden  upon  those  who  gave  It  back.  To  restore  that 
which  has  been  taken  does  I  suppose  always  Imply  a  sacrifice  for 
those  who  restore  It.  But  if  Justice  Is  to  be  done  that  sacrifice 
has  to  be  faced  and  we  fully  expected  not  merely  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  but  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  that 
that  was  completely  and  fully  understood.  I  want  to  say,  before  I 
say  much  more,  that  up  to  the  present  certainly  It  has  been  under- 
stood and  that  there  has  not  been  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war  a  single  suggestion  that  this  community  of  ours  was  not  en- 
titled to  act  as  we  have  acted  and  to  remain  out  of  this  war.  It 
Is  because  I  am  anxious  that  that  should  continue  that  I  am 
choosing  this  opportunity  to  address  the  house  and  to  speak  to 
our  people  and  to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  island.  We  have 
chosen  the  policy  of  neutrality  in  this  war  because  we  believed 
that  it  was  the  right  policy  for  our  people,  It  is  the  policy  which 
has  been  accepted  not  merely  by  this  house  but  by  our  people  as 
a  whole  and  nobody  who  realizes  what  modern  war  means  and  what 
it  means  particularly  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient  air  defences 
will  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  p>ollcy  was  the  right  one 
apart  altogether  frcm  any  question  of  sympathy  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  want  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
of  Britain  as  we  want  friendly  relations  vsrlth  all  other  peoples,  but 
we  naturally  want  them  with  Britain  because  Britain  is  the  nearest 
country  to  ue  on  the  globe.  We  have  many  relations  of  various 
kinds  which  make  it  desirable  that  the  two  peoples  should  live  in 

friendship.  It  was  partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  because  I  knew 
perfectly  that  it  was  a  condition  of  neutrality  that  years  before  we 
came  into  office,  and  several  times  since  we  came  into  office,  I 
announced  that  it  would  be  our  policy  to  use  our  strength  to  the 
utmost  to  see  that  this  island  was  not  going  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  attack  upon  Britain.  We  have  never  swerved  in  the  slightest 
from  that  declaration.  Everything  that  we  could  do  haa  been  done 
to  make  It  sure  that  that  policy  would  be  made  as  effective  as  It  was 
within  our  power  to  make  it. 

Before  the  war.  in  order  to  increase  our  strength  and  bo  put  us 
in  a  better  position  to  make  sure  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  and 
In  the  event  of  our  declaring  our  neutrality  as  I  expected  we  would, 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  that  neutrality  would  be  re- 
spected by  all  belligerents,  we  tried  to  get  arms.  We  sought  them  In 
America,  we  sought  them  in  Britain,  we  sought  them  on  the  Conti- 
nent even,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  Government  if  our  armaments 
are  not  even  several  times  stronger  than  they  are.  We  did  not  ask 
to  be  given  a  present  of  these  arms;  we  were  prepared  to  buy  them 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  on  offer  either  here  or  in 
the  United  States  of  America  we  have  purchased  them.  There  has 
been  no  want  of  faith,  good  faith,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We 
have  abided  by  our  public  as  well  as  by  our  private  promises.  It  Is 
a  lie  to  say  that  German  submarines  or  any  other  submarines  are 
being  supplied  with  fuel  or  provisions  on  our  coasts.  A  most  exten- 
sive system  of  coast  observation  has  been  established  here  since  the 
war.  I  say  It  is  a  lie  and  I  say  further  that  It  is  known  to  be  a 
falsehood  by  the  British  Government  Itself. 

Having  said  all  that,  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  our  ports. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  handing  over  of  these  ports  so  long 
as  this  State  remains  neutral.  There  can  be  no  question  of  leasing 
these  ports.  They  are  ours.  They  are  within  our  sovereignty  and 
there  can  be  no  question  as  long  as  wc  remain  neutral  of  handing 
them  over  on  any  conditions  whatsoever.  Any  attempt  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  en  is  by  any  side  by  any  of  the  belligerents  by 
Britain  could  only  kad  to  bloodshed.  Certainly  as  long  as  this 
Government  remains  in  office  we  shall  defend  our  rights  In  regard 
to  these  ports  against  whoever  shall  attack  them  as  we  shall  defend 
our  rights  in  regard  to  every  other  part  of  our  territory.     It  would 
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be  a  straBC*  thtaiig  indeed  if  tbe  neeeu  for  mn  attack  upon  our  ports 
■boold  be  tbat  tbey  would  be  useful.  If  UuU  is  a  good  reason  tben 
I  suppose  it  Is  nnlreraaUy  a  good  reascMQ  and  it  ia  not  necessary  for 
me  to  point  tbe  moral  by  aaylng  where  or  for  whom.  I  want  to  aay  to 
cur  people  that  we  ixMiy  be.  I  hope  not,  facing  a  grave  crlals.  If  we 
are  to  face  it  then  we  shall  do  it  anyhow  knowing  that  oiir  caiise  is 
right  and  Just  and  that  If  we  hav«  to  die  for  it  we  shall  be  dying 
In  that  good  cause. 


Activities  of  Coinmittee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


KDrrOBIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  referring  to  an  interview  with  Mr. 
WiHiam  Allen  White  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  White's  ardent 
efforts  to  drag  this  country  into  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fc^ows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November  29,  19401 

"THB  INSIDE  STORT" 

WtUiam  Allen  White,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  tbe  Allies,  ha*  now  told  the  supposed  ••Inside 
atory^^  of  "how  the  committee  organized  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Bending  the  50  United  States  destroyers  and  26  flying  fortresses  to 
SEngland." 

•*Our  first  Job  [he  said,  amcmg  other  things)  was  to  send  the  de- 
siroyers  to  irngland.  We  (the  committee)  learned  there  were  certain 
overage  destroyers  that  could  easily  be  spared — 150  of  them — but  we 
plugged  for  60  Taking  that  number  as  the  goal,  50.  was  "pure 
hunch."  but  I  want  to  say  that  we've  never  had  an  objective  that 
wasn't  approved  in  advance  by  the  General  Staffs  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.     •     •     • 

"We  put  General  Pershing  on  the  air.  but  the  really  smart  trick 
we  pulled  w«»  that  after  Lindbergh  made  his  speech  we  put  his 
mother-in-law  flCrs.  Dwlght  W.  Morrow)  on  the  air — and  was  that  a 
face  card?     It  was. 

"She  said.  Triegtaph  the  White  House  and  yotir  Congressman,' 
and  the  next  day  •  •  •  15.000  telegrams  came  tumbling  down 
on  Washington,  saying  'Give  the  destroyers  to  Great  Britain.'  They 
never  icnew  what  hit  them.'^ 

Mr.  White's  remarks  in  this  instance  are  unforttinate.  They 
obviously  exaggerate  the  role  that  the  committee  played  in  the 
destroyw-bases  transaction.  Tbey  will  give  many  the  Impreseion 
that  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  cooperating  with 
the  White  committee  In  Its  efforts  to  Influence  public  opinion. 
And  by  his  referencea  to  the  "smart  tricks"  that  the  committee 
"pulled,**  Mr.  White  may  needlessly  arouse  svisplcions  and  injtue  the 
future  iwefulness  of  his  committee. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  cotmtry  ap^nryved  the  destroyer  and  tbe 
flying -fortress  transfer  and  other  help  to  Great  Britain  because  the 
British  are  now  tbe  one  great  nation  standing  in  the  path  of 
aggressors  bent  upon  destroying  all  the  values  of  civilization.  A 
committee  similar  to  Mr.  White's  could  have  pulled  any  number 
of  smart  tricks  to  get  tis  to  send  the  50  destroyers  to  Germany  or 
Italy,  and  their  efforts  wotild  have  been  worse  than  vain. 

The  White  committee  did  not  create  the  American  sentiment 
for  aid  to  Britain:  it  Is  merely  one  of  the  instruments  through 
which  that  sentiment  has  been  expressed.  Mr.  White  recognizes 
this  when  he  declares  that  the  cammlttee  were  •'merely  organizers 
of  the  great  majority  of  American  pubUc  opinion  which  had  believed 
all  along  In  the  principle  that  we  must  defend  ourselves  by  helping 
Great  Britain."    Precisely. 

Daring  the  last  20  years  a  hardy  myth  grew  up  that  America  got 
Into  the  war  against  Germany  In  1917  through  British  propaganda, 
or  forged  documents  and  faked  photographs,  or  war  loans,  or  the 
intrigue  of  munitions  makers,  or  smart  tricks  that  aometxxly 
pulled.  The  myth  grew  up  that  America  went  to  war.  in  short, 
for  any  and  every  reason  except  spontaneous  feeling  or  clear-sighted 
recoi^itlon  of  the  need  at  defeating  Germany  at  that  time.  We 
should  not  permit  now  the  creation  of  the  myth  that  we  have  to 
be  tricked  into  taking  actions  to  insure  Hitler's  defeat. 


College  Men  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


BUTORIAL    FBOM    DELPHI     (IND.)     CITIZEN 


Mr.  BflNTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Allen  Bailey,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  Butler  University  and  took  up  the 
editorship  of  the  Delphi  Citizen,  a  fine  Middle  West  country 
newspaper  at  Delphi,  Ind..  in  a  very  forceful  editorial,  and 

in  very  colorful  language,  expresses  his  views  about  college 
men  and  the  war.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Delphi  (Ind  )  Citizen] 

COLLEGE    MEN    AND    THE    WAR 

Here  is  a  little  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  war  as  it  affects,  rr, 
mere  correctly,  does  not  affect,  the  college  campus.  I  am  writing  it 
In  first  person  because  it  expresses  my  own  personal  opinion. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  correspondence  from  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  country  in  reply  to  a 
recent  prewar  article  which  appeared  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
letters  reveal,  as  might  be  expected,  that  Isolationists  rule  supreme 
on  the  campus.  The  college  youths  are  deeply  moved  by  any 
politician  who  inveighs  tearlully  against  those  who  are  scheming  to 
stnd  mother's  darling  boy  to  die  In  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  wnr, 
but  they  have  long  regarded  such  sentimentalists  as  Patrick  Henry 
and  John  Paul  Jones  with  suspicion. 

While  enjoying  the  blessing  of  peace  and  the  opportunity  for 
study  amid  the  Hollywood  splendor  of  the  American  campu£.  the 
youth  of  today  write  of  their  bitter  disillusionment.  Somebody 
has  failed  them  They  are  a  poor,  sad  lot  of  depression  victims. 
They  have,  to  Judge  from  the  attitude  of  the  college  Journalists, 
about  lost  faith  in  everybody  and  everything,  including  democracy. 

For  them,  as  with  millions  of  other  Americans,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  right  and  wrong  in  affairs  between  nations  There  are  no 
moral  values  at  stake  in  this  war.  If  they  favor  aid  to  Britain.  It  is 
not  because  Britain  is  right  and  Germany  is  wrong,  but  because 
such  aid  will  more  likely  save  their  own  skins  They  are  immune 
to  sympathy  and  are  open-minded  about  Hitler  and  his  plans  cf 
conquest. 

College  men  arc  at  present  exempt  from  selective  service.  Why? 
A  year  in  camp  would  go  a  long  way  toward  tempering  their  cyni- 
cism. Those  who  wouldn't  go  willingly  should  be  yanked  away 
liom  their  bridge  tables  by  their  hair  and  given  an  Introduction, 
long  overdue,  to  the  world  of  1940. 

Per  my  part  I  believe  the  boys  in  the  C.  C  C.  camps  are  entitled 
to  more  respect  and  admiration  than  the  young  men  who  arc  wast- 
ing their  time  and  their  dads  money  In  the  coke  departments  and 
dance  halls  of  the  universities  They  have  a  greater  love  of  their 
country  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  opportunities  And  I'd 
have  to  see  proof  before  I'm  convinced  that  their  I.  Q.  isn't  higher. 

If  the  country  had  to  depend  on  the  university  men  for  its  d"?- 
fense  (which,  thank  God,  it  does  not),  the  United  States  would  be 
a  soft  touch  for  Guatemala, 

The  undeigraduates  only  sustaining  Interest  is  In  the  blond  who 
sits  next  to  him  and  his  only  dreams  revolve  around  the  hope  of 
making  a  million  dollars  Just  as  soon  as  pos.sible  after  graduation. 

This  new  collpge  generation  can  have  its  lav.gh  about  "saving  the 
world  for  democracy."  but  I  believe  that  In  the  scale  of  history  one 
R.  A.  P.  pilot  will  outweigh  a  full  thousand  of  them.  And  one 
company  of  Greek  scldlers.  skirts  and  all.  is  worth  as  much  In 
today's  world  as  a  campus  full  of  poker-playlng.  class-cutting,  draft- 
ducking  college  heroes. 

There  are  exceptions  which  remove  some  of  the  stain  from  the 
teachers,  parents,  preachers,  and  writers  who  have  brought  up  this 
collection  cf  moral  delinquents,  who  shout  about  their  right.s,  but 
change  the  subject  when  somebody  mentions  their  duty  There 
are  young  men  who  will  gladly  .serve  whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  needed.  There  are  those  among  the  college  students  who  would 
stake  their  lives  for  the  ideal.>  In  which  they  believe  and  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity.  Tbey  have  tlie  same  love  of  their  country  aa 
the  young  Kiiglish  aviator,  lately  dead,  who  wrote  these  wcrda  to 
his  mother: 
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"Those  who  serve  England  muait  expect  nothing  from  her:  we 
debase  ourselves  if  we  regard  our  country  as  merely  a  place  In 
which  to  eat  and  sleep.  •  •  •  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest 
organized  challenge  to  Christianity  and  civilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  I  count  myself  lucky  and  honored  to  be  at  the 
right  age  and  fully  trained  to  throw  my  full  weight  Into  the  scale. 
Por  this  I  have  to  thank  you.  •  •  •  I  have  no  fear  of  death, 
only  a  queer  elation." 

A  sentimentalist,  perhaps,  but  the  kind  of  sentimentalist  who 
will  save  the  world  from  darkness  if  it  ia  to  be  saved. 

A.  B. 


The  Railroads  and  Agriculture 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  2  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday/.  November 
,  19),  1940 

ADDRESS    BY    DONALD    KIRKPATRICK    BEFORE    ASSOCIATION 
I  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  App)endix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Donald  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TIIE   BAnjlOAOS  AKD   ACRICtn.TTTBX 

American  farmers  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  maintenance  of  a 
highly  efBclent  transportation  system.  Most  of  our  commercial 
farmers  live  In  the  South,  the  Midwest,  and  the  far  West,  while  a 
great  part  of  the  consumer  market  is  concentrated  In  the  Industrial 
Northeast.  This  means  that  farm  products  must  travel  hundreds — 
yes;  even  thousands — of  miles  en  route  to  consumers.  For  example, 
it  Is  estimated  that  the  commercial  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, the  most  perishable  of  all  farm  commodities,  travels  an 
average  of  1.400  miles  on  Its  way  from  producers  to  consumers. 

This  figure  doesn't  seem  so  high  when  we  stop  to  con.slder  that 
the  city  of  New  York  receives  approximately  40.000  carloads  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  about  one-flfth  of  Its  local  supply,  from 
California  producers  every  year. 

And  what  does  this  agricultural  traffic  mean  to  the  railroads? 
In  1939  agricultural  products,  including  animal  and  forest  products, 
accounted  for  17  percent  of  all  freight  shipped  on  the  Nations  steam 
railways  and.  more  important,  accounted  fcr  26  percent  of  1939 
railway  freight  revenue. 

If  the  need  for  a  means  of  getting  their  products  to  market  Is 
the  first  Interest  our  farmers  have  In  an  efficient  transportation 
system,  their  second  Interest  is  to  obtain  delivery  of  the  Industrial 
products  they  must  buy.  In  addition,  farmers  are  Interested  In 
anything  which  affects  the  general  welfare,  as  transportation  most 
certainly  does. 

Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  lmpt)rtance  of  railway  transportation  to  farmers.  And  I  think 
that  the  attitude  of  our  organization  toward  the  railroads  can  very 
well  be  summarized  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  our  1938  annual  meeting: 

"We  recognize  that  American  railroads  constitute  an  essential 
transportation  agency  and  believe  their  continued  operation  und»r 
private  ownership  will  best  assure  the  highest  degree  of  efBclent 
and  improved  service  to  the  public. 

■Rules  and  regulations  causing  enforced  costs  entering  railroad 
operations  and  transportation  rates  of  railroads  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  extent  necessary  under  efficient  operations  to  permit  im- 
provement of  services  and  a  reasonable  return  on  prudent  invest- 
ment. 

'On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  must  continue  under  such 
reasonable  regulation  as  will  assure  the  public  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  and  adequate  service;  but  the  underlying  purposes  of  such 
regulation  should  be  to  foster  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  re- 
strict, sound  and  orderly  development  and  operation  of  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  railroad  system.  Reasonable  freedom  and 
flexibility  should  be  left  to  railroad  management  In  fixing  rates 
and  m  exploring  all  avenues  to  economy.  Including  consolidation 
and  elimination,  all  improvements  In  service,  and  every  advance- 
ment In  methods. 

"To  accomplish  this  end  requires  the  Immediate  readjustment  of 
governmental  policies  to  provide  relative  treatment  of  different  types 


of  transportation  without  limiting  any  natural  advantages  accruing 
to  any  particular  type  where  such  advantages  are  being  reflected 
In  the  public  interest." 

In  this  and  other  resolutions  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  consistently  advocated:  (1)  private  ownership  of  the 
railroads;  (3)  economical  and  efficient  operation;  <3)  preservation 
of  the  inherent  and  natural  advantages  of  each  type  of  transpor- 
tation, and  (4)  a  Just  and  equitable  rate  structure. 

I  know  that  when  the  policy-forming  body  of  our  organintlon 
has  made  these  pronouncements  it  has  appreciated  the  rapidly 
changing  competitive  situation  the  raU  carriers  were  having  to 
meet — a  situation  still  very  tense.  In  the  year  of  the  enactment  of 
the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  rails  possessed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  a  monopoly.  Today  through  the  upper  lanes,  the  air 
lines  compete  for  the  extra-fast  passenger  service,  the  malls  and 
light  express;  beneath  the  surface  the  pipe  lines  divert  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels  and  lubricants.  In  midair  through  transmission 
lines  the  energy  of  the  mines  Is  carried  to  the  consuming  centers, 
and  upon  the  Improved  Inland  waterways  substantial  cargoes  of 
both  commodities  are  delivered  to  Industries  or  to  coastwise  penis. 

I  would  discuss  with  you  the  relationship  of  the  national  farm 
program  to  the  railroads.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  present  farm 
program  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  surplus  problem  that  has  been 
more  or  less  chronic  since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 

Inspired  by  the  slogan  "Food  will  win  the  war,"  American  farmers 
plowed  up  40,000.000  acres  of  new  land  during  the  first  World  War 
to  feed  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  United  States  and  her 
Allies.  Exports  of  farm  products  continued  large  for  a  time  after 
the  war,  then  began  to  dry  up.  Our  own  high  tariff  policy  and  the 
nationalistic  attempts  of  other  countries  to  attain  self-sufficiency 
were  having  their  effects. 

On  top  of  declining  exports  came  the  rapid  shift  from  horses  to 
farm  tractors.  Horses  which  formerly  constimed  35,000.000  acres 
of  feed  crops  were  eliminated. 

As  farm  markets  dwindled,  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  dropped. 
All  through  the  1920*s  agriculture  was  out  of  balance  with  the  other 
groups  In  our  economy.  Then  In  the  early  1030's  the  bubble  of 
Industrial  prosperity  burst.  Farm  prices  and  farm  income  dropped 
even  more  sharply  than  before,  for  the  decline  in  industrial  em- 
ployment left  consumers  without  Income  with  which  to  buy  farm 
products.  The  farmer's  situation  was  even  worse  than  the  decline 
in  farm  prices  would  Indicate,  because  there  was  a  corresponding 
decline  In  the  prices  he  had  to  pay  for  the  things  he  needed  to  buy. 
Industry  attempted  to  maintain  prices  by  reducing  production  as 
demand  declined,  while  farmers  continued  to  produce  but  got  very 
little  for  their  output. 

Let's  compare  the  impact  of  the  depression  on  the  railroads  with 
Its  effect  on  farmers.  Both  farmers  and  the  railroads  were  hurt  but 
in  different  ways.  The  years  1925-29  were  not  particularly  pros- 
perous for  the  railroads  or  the  farmers,  but  in  the  light  of  what 
happened  later  they  were  not  so  bad.  So  we  will  take  that  5-year 
period  as  a  base. 

In  1932.  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  production  was  still  99 
percent,  as  great  as  In  the  1925-29  period,  while  the  production  of 
freight  service  had  fallen  to  54  percent  and  production  of  passenger 
service  to  51  percent  of  the  base  period.  Farm  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  down  to  44  percent  of  the  1925-29  average,  while  rail- 
road freight  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  still  97  j)ercent  as  great  and 
revenue  per  passenger-mile  was  77  percent  as  great  as  during  the 
most  prosperous  base  period.  This  was  not  entirely  the  railroads' 
fault.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  handle  more  traffic  had  Indtis- 
try  created  it  But  farmers  cannot  help  wondering  If  rigid  rates 
were  not  a  factor  In  the  situation.  We  know  rigid  Industrial  prlcea 
were  a  big  factor. 

The  farm  program  which  was  Inaugurated  In  1933  with  the  orig- 
inal Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Is  an  attempt  to  bring  farm  sur- 
pluses under  control  and  to  restore  agriculture  to  a  parity  with 
other  groups  In  our  economy.  By  parity  income  we  mean  a  jjer 
capita  net  income  for  Individuals  on  the  farm  from  farming  opera- 
tion that  bears  to  per  capita  net  Income  of  Individuals  not  on  farms 
the  same  relation  as  prevailed  dtirlng  the  period  from  August  1909 
to  July  1914 — a  period  generally  believed  to  be  one  In  which  farm 
and  nonfarm  Incomes  were  In  balance.  So  far  as  funds  have  been 
available,  the  program  has  proved  effective.  Farm  Income  has  risen 
from  less  than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  1932  to  about  nine 
billions  In  the  ctirrent  year. 

Under  the  soil-conservation  program  farmers  receive  conservation 
payments  for  shifting  some  of  their  land  from  the  production  of 
soil-depleting  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com,  into 
the  production  of  soil -conserving  crops,  such  as  pasture  and  legumes. 
Farmers  can  also  earn  payments  by  performing  certain  soil-conser- 
vation practices,  such  as  terracing  and  fertilizing.  More  than  3.000,- 
000  tons  of  lime  have  been  delivered  to  farmers  under  this  program — 
all  of  which  means  more  business  for  the  raUroads.  Since  our 
principal  surplus  crops  are  soil  depleting  this  program  not  only 
conserves  the  soil  for  future  generations,  but  also  reduces  the 
surplus  problem  by  putting  a  brake  on  Its  production. 

The  production  control  features  of  the  program  are  in  no  sense  a 
program  of  scarcity.  Section  7  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  specifically  states  that  the  pKJwers  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  Its  provisions  "shall  not  be  used  to  dlscotirage 
the  production  of  supplies  of  foods  and  fiber  sufOcient  to  maintain 
normal  domestic  human  consumption." 
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Under  the  eTer-normal  granary  plan  farmers  can  store  a  part  of 
their  Bxuplua  under  Government  loan  until  consumers  need  It. 
Since  agriculture  Is  a  biological  Industry  whose  output  cannot  be 
predicted  or  entirely  controlled,  tbls  benefits  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. In  years  of  bumper  crops  removing  stirplus  production 
from  the  market  by  means  of  a  loan  supports  farm  prices  and  in- 
sures adeqxiate  supplies  to  consumers  in  later  periods  when  adverse 
weather  conditions  may  have  caused  a  short  crop. 

In  some  cases,  the  ever-normal -granary  program  evens  out  the 
flow  of  products  seeking  transportation  to  market:  in  other  words, 
it  probably  results  In  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  crop  moving  to 
market.  Today,  for  example,  much  less  wheat  Is  fed  to  livestock 
th&n  formerly. 

A  third  method  of  attack  upon  the  surpltis  problem  consists  of 
efforts  to  stimulate  domestic  and  foreign  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Subsidies  have  been  paid  on  exports  of  such  crops 
as  cotton  and  wheat.  Subsidies  have  been  used  domestically  to 
divert  surplus  farm  products  into  byproduct  and  othsr  uses.  Most 
important  of  all,  a  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  to  increase  con- 
sumption among  the  low-income  groups  of  our  own  people  through 
such  devices  as  the  stamp  plan,  the  school -lunch  program,  and  the 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  products  to  the  needy. 

It  is  not  likely  that  farm  prcgram  has  greatly  reduced  volume 
of  farm  products  shipped  to  market.  Even  with  a  production- 
control  program  In  effect  for  several  of  our  major  crops,  total  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  In  1939  was  107  percent  of  the 
1924^  39  average.  Insofar  as  the  farm  program  is  stimulating  in- 
creased consumption,  it  Is  Increaslsg  the  volume  that  muves  to 
market.  Insofar  as  the  farm  program  has  improved  farm  prices  it 
has  also  tended  to  increase  the  propmrtloD  of  their  total  supply 
farmers  will  sell.  Volume  of  agricultural  products  transported  by 
railroads  is  smaller  today  than  it  was  in  1929.  but  this  is  largely 
dtie  to  the  competition  of  other  forms  of  transportation. 

The  real  effect  of  our  national  farm  program  on  the  transporta- 
tion industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  business  that  has  come 
to  transportation  agencies  as  Increased  farm  Income  gave  farmers 
and  nonfarmers  directly  or  indirectly  serving  farmers  more  purchas- 
ing power  with  which  to  buy  industrial  goods  There  Is  ;i  wealth  of 
evidence  to  show  that  farmers  are  good  spenders,  and  that  if  they 
have  money  they  will  spend  It  for  industrial  goods  which  some 
transportation  agency  must  carry  to  them  from  the  industrial  cen- 
ters. Records  of  mail-order  sales,  rural  retail  sales,  and  automobile 
registrations  In  rural  areas  all  bear  this  out. 

To  test  the  thesis  that  farmers  buy  more  when  their  income  In- 
creases, the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  analyzed  the 
movement  of  industrial  goods  from  the  16  northern  and  eastern 
States  which  have  al>out  75  percent  of  the  manufacturing  carried 
on  in  this  country  to  the  32  States  which  receive  about  70  percent 
of  the  country's  cash  agricultural  Income  for  the  3  years,  1933- 
35.  Shipments  cf  manufactured  commodities  from  the  16  industrial 
States  were  60  percent  larger  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30 
1935.  than  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  19:9.  the  last  year 
before  the  agricultural  program  was  Inaugurated  Cash  farm  in- 
come Increased  58  percent  from  1932  to  1935.  Illustrating  the  re- 
markable correlation  that  exists  between  farm  Income  and  farm 
purchases. 

This  Increased  buying  power  helped  the  railroads,  for  shipments 
of  farm  implements  and  machinery  increased  161  percent  In  the 
first  year  of  the  farm  program  and  jumped  to  309  percent  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  the  same  2  years,  shipments  of  tractors  and  piarts 
gained  111  percent  and  303  percent  respectively.  Steel  fence  posts 
increased  146  percent  and  197  percent,  refrigerators  increased  82  4 
percent  and  260  percent,  clothing  Increased  3  percent  and  28  per- 
cent, automobiles  gained  126  percent  and  277  percent.  These  are 
only  a  few  examples  but  they  indicate  the  trend. 

Let's  look  into  the  traffic  diversion  that  I  mentioned  a  few  min- 
utes ago;  rail  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  dropped  from 
1,000.000  carloads  In  1931  to  800.000  In  1937.  while  total  production 
Increased  about  16  percent.  If  the  railroads  had  merely  held  their 
own  relative  to  other  methods  of  transportation,  they  would  have 
hauled  1.150,000  carloads  in  1937  Instead  of  800,000. 

One  of  the  Important  reasons  for  the  loss  Is  inadequacy  of  the 
terminal  markets  now  serving  many  of  our  large  cities.  The  prin- 
cipal wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  Philadelphia,  for 
example.  Is  located  some  distance  from  rail  facilities.  A  farmer 
shipping  fresh  tomatoes  to  Philadelphia  by  rail  must  truck  the 
tomatoes  from  his  farm  to  the  railroad,  pay  freight  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  pay  cartage  charge  of  arotmd  930  a  car  from  the  railroad 
station  to  the  wholesale  market  where  they  are  finally  sold.  In 
some  cases  rail  shipping  means  an  extra  middleman.  Often  it 
means  extra  handling  and  delay,  both  of  which  are  Important  causes 
of  deterioration. 

The  lower  Manhattan  market,  which  handles  three-fourths  of 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  into  New  York  City,  is  an- 
other good  example  of  a  terminal  market  with  Inadequate  rail 
8«rvlce.  Only  one  rail  line  has  a  direct  freight  connection  with 
Manhattan,  and  this  line  does  not  go  Into  Washington  Street  where 
most  of  the  wboleaale  stcxes  are  located.  The  other  rail  lines  main- 
tain freight  terminals  on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  mainland 
from  which  they  float  fruit  and  vegetable  cars  acroes  to  Manhattan. 
At  one  time  rail  shipments  were  largely  sold  at  the  receiving  piers, 
but  the  Increasing  Importance  of  motor  trucks  as  fruit  and  vege- 
table carriers  has  shifted  so  much  of  the  wholesale  business  to 
Washington  Street  that  rail  receivers  are  now  forced  to  truck  a 
considerable  part  of  their  produce  to  Washington  Street  stores. 
This  cartage  cost  averages  S32  per  car.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
In  other  cities.  In  a  recent  study  the  Bureau  of  Agricviltural 
Economics  discovered  that  some  hatiling  from  railroads  to  the 
principal  wholesale  markets  Is  necessary  in  35  out  of  40  large  cities. 


T  In  this  same  study  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  found 
that  "cartage  and  handling  charges  on  produce  arriving  by  rail  in 
the  wholesale  markets  of  some  cities  are  twice  the  charges  on  truck 
receipts."  As  long  as  such  conditions  prevail  the  railroads  will 
continue  to  lose  fruit  and  vegetable  trafBc.  Rate  makers  should 
remember  that  shippers  consider  total  marketing  costs  and  not 
merely  rail  rates  versus  truck  rates. 

To  date  the  railroads  have  not  taken  th?  constructive  action 
required  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments 
to  truck  lines.  They  have  allowed  new  markets  to  be  bxillt  without 
rail  connections  to  the  wholesalers"  stores.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  roads  have  objected  to  making  such  connection  with  the 
wholesale  markets. 

It's  true  that  individual  roads  have  built  what  they  call  markets 
In  a  number  of  citie?.  but  much  of  the  money  spent  in  this  way  has 
been  wasted  because  of  poor  location.  Roadb  which  have  built 
markets  habitually  bar  all  produce  except  that  arriving  over  their 
own  lines  As  a  result,  their  markets  are  unable  to  provide  buyers 
with  the  quantity  and  variety  of  produce  nreded  Consequently, 
much  of  the  produce  delivered  to  these  railroad  markets  is  hauled 
to  other  markets  by  truck. 

Such  individualistic  effort  often  makes  the  marketing  situation 
worse  instead  of  better.  If  the  railroads  really  want  to  retain  their 
fre.sh  fruit  and  vegetable  business,  they  must  get  together  and 
cooperate  wltfc  other  groups  in  an  effort  to  get  complete  markets 
(not  more  than  one  to  a  city  as  a  rule)  located  where  rail  delivery 
can  be  made  directly  into  the  market  buildings  as  easily  as  truck 
delivery. 

In  the  case  of  livestock  there  has  been  a  substantial  loss  of  volume 
to  the  railroads,  much  of  it  traceable  to  failure  of  the  carriers  to 
make  adjustments  to  meet  competitive  tran.'^portation  systems. 

As  in  the  case  of  fruit  aij  d  vegetable  markets,  we  here  a§atn  find 
markets  have  been  built,  by  railroads  and  others  where  buying 
power  seems  insufficient  to  bring  into  play  the  buying  competition 
so  needed  by  livestock  to  maintain  pn^e  levels. 

Advancing  rates  on  livestock  dun  %  the  past  25  years  have 
restricted  movements  by  rail.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
adjusting  rates  within  the  respective  rale  districts  and  particularly 
on  shipments  moving  from  one  district  to  another. 

Rules  and  regulations,  while  necessary,  can  be  carried  to  the 
pxjlnt  where  they  become  a  barrier  in  the  movement  of  traffic. 
For  instance,  at  some  market  points  sale  in  transit  and  diversion 
privileges  are  available  while  at  others  they  are  denied.  "What  dif- 
ference," we  ask.  "does  it  make  to  the  railroad,  who  owns  the  live- 
stock being  transported  by  it  so  long  as  it  is  sure  of  collection  of 
the  freight  charges  for  the  service  performed?"  For  example  a  car 
of  livestock  moving  between  two  given  points  pays  ore  rate  but 
should  the  ownership  of  the  livestock  In  this  car  be  changed  during 
the  course  of  movement,  a  substantially  higher  rate  l.s  charged. 

Farmers  cannot  understand  nor  appreciate  why  the  mere  change 
of  ownership  should  affect  the  rate  while  the  service  performed  by 
the  carrier  is  practically  identical. 

This  is  representative  of  many  similar  situations 

Pat  livestock  (especially  hogs  and  cnttle  and  calves),  cotton,  milk, 
butter,  poultry  and  egKs.  baled  hay  and  .straw,  sucar  nnd  sugar  beets 
are  other  farm  products  in  which  the  railroads  have  lost  sltjnincant 
portions  of  the  total  traffic.  To  a  certain  extent  this  loss  has  been 
a  result  of  the  rate-making  policies  followed  by  the  railroads. 

As  you  all  know,  one  of  the  primary  rules  of  railroad  rate  making 
Is  the  value  of  service  principle.  At  times,  the  application  of  this 
principle  has  placed  a  di.sproportionate  rate  burden  with  respect  to 
cost  of  service  on  commodities  of  relatively  high  value  and  on  s^ort- 
haul  traffic.  This  has  been  an  open  Inviution  for  truck  companies 
to  undercut  rail  rates  on  this  type  of  traffic,  for  it  Ls  the  very  tvpe 
trucks  are  best  adapted  to  handle  Lower  rates  by  trucks  have  been 
usually  welcome  to  the  farmers  during  recent  years  of  low  farm 
prices.  As  long  as  freight  rates  do  not  change  with  prices,  a  drop 
In  farm  prices  forces  the  farmer  to  pay  out  a  relatively  larger  part 
of  the  receipts  for  Uansportatlon.  For  this  reason  farmers  have 
long  advocated  more  flexible  rates  They  are  particularly  opposed 
to  rate  Increases  at  times  when  farm  prices  are  dropping,  as  was 
demonstrated  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held 
hearings  on  a  proposed   15-percent  increase  in  January  1938 

Of  course,  the  railroads  probably  would  have  lost  some  farm  ton- 
nage even  though  their  rates  had  been  more  flexible.  The  ability 
of  a  truck  to  pick  up  and  deliver  at  their  farms  is  Important  to 
farmers  In  the  case  of  livestock,  trucks  have  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  being  able  to  adapt  their  schedtile  to  his  convenience 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  prevent 
further  losses  of  agricultural  tonnage  they  should  adept  a  mere 
realistic  rate  policy.  If  It  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so  The  old 
philosophy  of  raising  prices  in  boom  times  to  pay  higher  operating 
costs  and  raising  them  again  in  depressions  to  compensate  for  re- 
duced volume  hurts  both  the  farmer  and  the  railroads  Research 
has  shown  that  farmers  tend  to  sell  more  of  a  given  supply  when 
prices  are  relatively  high  than  when  prices  are  relatively  low  An 
increase  in  freight  rates  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  decrea.se 
In  prices,  particularly  for  the  farmer  who  is  far  from  the  market 
Consequently,  high  freight  rates  tend  to  reduce  freight  volume' 
Furthermore,  rigid  raU  rates  permit  trucks  to  cut  Into  railroad  busi- 
ness.  and  truck  interests  have  been  more  eager  to  adjust  their  rate* 
to  economic  conditions  than  have  the  railroads. 

mgh  rates  cannot  msure  railroad  prosperltv.  Rates  alone  mean 
nothing.  Its  rates  times  voltune  that  tell  the  story  of  transpor- 
tation revenue.  •^ 

Farmers  believe  that  rail  rates  should  be  ndju-sted  downward  when 
prices  fall,  as  this  would  tend  to  maintain  volume    prevent  diver- 
sion of  traffic  to  other  agencies,  preserve  employment.     In  the  end 
such  a  poUcy  would  benefit  the  raUroads,  agriculture,   and  the 
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public  generally.  Conversely,  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  rea- 
sonable rate  increases  in  times  of  prosperity.  Even  then,  in  their 
own  interest,  railroads  should  not  ask  for  rate  increases  which  would 
divert  traffic  to  other  transp>ortatlon  agencies. 

Agriculture  appreciates  that  labor  is  the  largest  element  of  cost 
In  rail  transportation  Railway  employees  should  be  vitally  Interested 
in  maintaining  the  volume  of  rail  traffic.  What  possible  advantage 
can  railway  labor  gain  from  maintenance  of  rigid  wage  scales  when 
either  depression  or  high  freight  rates  or  both  together  are  heavily 
reducing  traffic  or  diverting  It,  perhaps  permanently,  to  other 
agencies?  Railroad  employees  actually  working  now  number 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  number  employed  in  1920,  yet  their  aver- 
age compensation,  both  per  hour  and  per  year,  is  15  percent  to  30 
percent  higher  than  it  was  In  1920.  Throughout  the  depression 
and  up  to  this  hour  the  real  wage  of  railway  employees  who  are 
actually  employed  has  been  from  10  to  30  p>ercent  higher  In  terms 
of  Its  purchasing  power  than  It  ever  was  In  the  post-war  period 
down  through  1929  Railway  labor  surely  recognizes  that  it  Is  at 
least  ns  much  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  unduly  high  and 
rigid  rail  transportation  rates  as  rail  management  and  the  owners 
of  railway  securities. 

Many  of  these  long-run  problemis  I  mention  have  t>een  pushed 
temporarily  into  the  background  by  problems  incident  to  our  cur- 
rent rearmament  program.  What  about  car  supply?  The  railroads 
reduced  their  supply  of  serviceable  cars  about  30  percent  from  1929 
to  1939  by  retiring  worn-out  cars  more  rapidly  than  they  bought 
new  ones  Formers  first  became  aware  of  this  In  the  fall  of  1939 
when  an  unexpected  upswing  in  business  activity  reduced  the  supply 
of  surplus  cars  to  the  vanishing  point  and  overtaxed  the  reserve 
supply  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  make  available  by  hur- 
riedly repairing  unserviceable  cara.  In  spite  of  ever\thing  that 
could  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency,  some  car  shortages  developed, 
and.  while  these  were  not  serious,  they  set  farmers  to  thinking  about 
what  might  happen  with  further  increases  in  business  activity. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  defense  spending  by  our  own  Government 
and  heavy  war  orders  from  England,  industrial  production  has 
already  passed  all  previous  peaks.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  de- 
fense program  Is  still  in  the  make-ready  stage.  As  Industry  com- 
pletes new  plants  and  swings  Into  the  actual  production  of  guns, 
ammunition,  tanks,  and  other  war  materials,  further  increases  in 
business  activity  will  occur. 

Some  economists  say  that  an  Increase  of  20  percent  from  the 
present  level  of  biL«iness  activity  is  likely  to  take  place  before 
Industry  can  complete  the  defense  program  as  it  is  now  outlined. 
This  assumes  that  the  United  States  does  not  become  involved  In 
active  hostilities,  a  development  that  would,  of  course,  make  all 
present  estimates  ultraconservatlve.  E^veryone  agrees  that  the 
defen.ce  program  will  cause  a  substantial  Increase  In  our  output 
of  industrial  goods,  which  means  more  shipping,  particularly  for 
the  railroads,  since  much  of  Industry's  expanded  output  will  be 
heavy  poods 

Farmers  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  railroads  are  going  to 
be  able  to  handle  this  Increased  business  when  it  arrives.  A  serious 
car  shortage  hits  farmers  first.  They  know  that  if  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ration  freight  cars,  defense  shipments  will  have  first  call 
on  the  available  supply 

Starting  with  the  facts  that  Industrial  production  is  as  high 
now  as  it  was  last  fall  and  that  some  actual  car  shortages  were 
reported  at  that  time,  forecasts  for  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  index 
of  150  in  production  make  the  preispective  car  shortage  seem  very 
real. 

Another  alarming  fact  is  the  large  percentage  of  the  present 
car  supply  verging  on  the  retirement  age  Figures  compiled  by 
the  American  Railway  Car  Institute  show  that  in  January  1.  1940, 
Class  I  railroads  had  more  than  400.000  cars  that  were  25  years 
old  or  over,  or  about  25  percent  of  all  the  freight  cars  owned  by 
these  roads  on  that  date.  Since  the  life  expectancy  of  a  freight 
car  is  about  29  years,  a  rather  heavy  replacement  program  will 
need  to  be  followed  for  at  least  the  next  3  or  4  years  if  a  further 
decline  in  the  supply  of  serviceable  cars  in  the  near  future  Is  to 
be  avoided. 

Only  a  few  more  than  200,000  railroad  and  privately  owned  freight 
cars  were  built  in  the  8  years  from  1932  to  1939.  Twice  this  num- 
ber will  reach  the  retirement  age  In  the  4  years  1940-44  A  con- 
siderable number  of  new  freight  cars  were  ordered  last  fall,  but 
In  recent  months  orders  have  been  few.  The  railroads  are  still 
the  farmers"  most  Important  means  of  transportation  even  though 
they  do  not  handle  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  ajiricultural 
traffic  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Consequently,  agriculture  is 
likely  to  be  seriously  hurt  by  a  car  shortage.  Without  adequate 
and  timely  freight  service,  agriculture  would  be  helpless 

I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  timeliness  to 
farmers  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  wait  a  week  or  10 
days  for  the  railroads  to  And  an  empty  car — they  must  be  shipp>ed  as 
s<x3n  as  they  are  ready  for  market  or  heavy  spoilage  losses  will  re- 
sult. Fertilizers  can  be  applied  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
New  machinery  and  machinery  repairs  must  arrive  at  the  harvest 
or  planting  time  for  which  they  were  ordered— not  2  or  3  months 
later.  The  commercial  poultry  men  and  dairy  men  of  our  east  and 
west  coasts  mu.''t  get  regular  shipments  of  feed  from  the  Midwest. 
Stocker  and  feeder  live-stock  must  not  be  detained  at  central  markets 
for  want  of  cars  to  carry  It  to  mldwestem  feed  lots 

Continuation  of  a  car  shortage  for  any  length  of  time  would 
hurt  consumers  by  lowering  the  quality  of  farm  products  available 
to  them  It  would  greatly  Increase  the  shift  to  truck  and  water 
tran.sporlatinn.  Such  a  development  would  be  almost  certain  to 
cause  a  very  unfavorable  reaction  against  the  railroads.     On  every 


side  there  would  be  cries  for  the  Government  to  do  something  dras- 
tic to  speed  up  transportation.  Popular  clamor  might  force  the 
Government  to  again  take  over  the  railroads,  as  it  did  in  the  last 
war  I  think  that  all  of  you  can  see  what  this  might  result  In,  for 
I  have  heard  It  said  many  times  that.  If  the  Gjvernment  took  over 
the  railroads  again,  returning  them  to  private  owners  would  be 
much  more  difficult  than  It  was  20  years  ago 

Railroading,  like  agriculture,  is  an  industry  in  which  tradition  Is 
strong.  I  very  well  remember,  as  many  of  you  do,  the  hangover 
from  the  "Granger  Days"  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Farmers  had  a  grudge  against  the  railroads,  and  railroad  men 
bore  Just  as  deep  a  grudge  agaln.st  the  farmers  for  the  trouble  they 
had  cau.':ed  the  carriers  by  the  extreme  measures  they  advocated. 

Happily,  those  days  have  gone,  and  with  them  has  gone  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  that  prevailed.  Both  groups  attack  their  own  prob- 
lems on  a  much  broader  basis,  and  both  attack  their  problems 
through  a  much  more  intelligent  approach  In  those  days  railroads 
had  a  near-mcnrpoly  on  transp<^rtation.  but  today  they  face  the 
keenest  of  competition ,  which  puts  a  totally  different  aspect  on  the 
situation  today. 

Even,  as  I  cheerfully  grant  that  the  railroads  now  make  a  broad- 
gaged  approach  to  their  problems,  so  also  I  maintain  that  farmers, 
in  meeting  their  problems,  now  utilize  economics,  rather  than  emo- 
tion, in  their  attempts  to  influence  national  policies  with  respect 
to  agriculture.  The  farm  groups  have  demanded  and  secured  gov- 
ernment help  In  attempting  to  solve  their  big  problems.  Just  as  the 
railroads  and  other  groups  have  done.  But  also  the  Farm  Bureau 
group,  which  I  am  speaking  for  today,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
trying  to  create  public  opinion  In  favor  of  voluntary  action  by  all 
groups  to  attempt  to  iron  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  our 
t'emendously  complex  industrial  economy  has  created. 

Two  years  ago.  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  invited 
to  its  annual  convention  representatives  of  industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture,  and  the  consumer  Each  group  spokesman  was  encour- 
aged to  speak  frankly  and  forthrlghtly  with  respect  to  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  his  own  group,  as  well  as  to  criticize,  if  so  Inclined, 
the  steps  taken  by  other  groups  in  their  own  behalf.  The  results  of 
that  meeting  were  highly  constructive,  in  my  opinion.  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting,  our  convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  call  a  Nation-wide  conference  of  leaders  of 
the  different  segments  of  our  national  economy  to  lay  the  ground 
work  lor  a  program  of  voluntary  and  coordinated  action  by  all 
groups  toward  one  objectU'e.  namely,  the  attainment  of  fair  eco- 
nomic balance  between  groups. 

Such  a  conference  has  not  been  called.  With  so  much  at  stake, 
I  am  wondering  If  representatives  of  the  rail  brotherhoods,  of  or- 
ganized agriculture,  and  the  rail  carriers,  might  not  on  their  own 
motion  effect  such  a  conference  or  series  of  conferences  wherein  a 
common  ground  could  be  discovered  and  the  mutual  and  public 
Interest  be  advanced. 

It  18  the  conviction  of  the  Farm  Bureau  forces  that  permanent 
national  prosperity  can  be  attained  only  through  abundant  produc- 
tion, with  goods  and  services  measured  In  prices  which  will  permit 
the  greatest  freedom  of  exchange  between  groups.  We  believe  that 
mass  production  can  only  be  supported  by  widespread  ability  to 
buy.  and  that  if  one  Individual  or  one  group  gets  a  dollar  that  it 
doesn't  earn,  then  some  other  Individual  or  group  will  not  get  a 
dollar  that  it  does  earn.  That,  of  course,  can  only  mean  curtailed 
buying  power,  reduced  production,  reduced  employment — depres- 
sion and  all  of  Its  evils. 

If  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise  Is  to  be  perpetuated,  unfair 
restrictions — whether  legal  or  illegal,  and  whether  Imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  capital,  of  labor,  or  of  agriculture,  must  be  discarded. 
For  this  Nation  Is  blessed  above  all  others  In  that  it  has  the  natviral 
resources,  men  and  the  machinery,  the  inventive  genius,  and  the 
administrative  ability,  the  skilled  labor,  and  capital,  to  create  hero 
an  abundance  for  all.  such  as  has  never  been  attained  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  can  do  it.  if  we  will  simply  use  common 
horse  sense  in  utilizing  the  tremendous  assets  that  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence has  placed  at  ovir  disposal. 
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ARTICLE  BT  WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  American  Mercury  and  written  by  an  emi- 
nent foreign  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Henry  Chamber- 
lain, entitled  "War — Short  Cut  to  Fascism." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Mercury  of  December  IMO] 

Wak — Short  Cm  to  Fascism 

(By  William  Henry  Chcmberlln) 

Never  In  history  has  liberalism  been  In  such  peril  of  total  eclipse 
as  nt  the  present  time.  By  liberalism — for  many  Intellectual  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  Its  name — I  understand  a  system  under 
which  there  is  freedom  of  elections,  of  speech  and  press,  of  trade- 
union  and  professional  organization.  I  understand  a  system  under 
which  the  Individual  has  genuine  legal  safeguards  against  the 
arbitrary  violence  of  the  state. 

Liberalism  In  this  sense  has  been  almost  completely  blotted  out  on 
the  European  Continent.  All  Europe  Is  directly  cr  Indirectly  under 
the  power  of  the  German,  the  Soviet,  and  the  Italian  dictatorships, 
to  all  of  which  the  whole  credo  of  liberalism  Is  anathema  The 
collapse  of  Prance  was  the  last  resounding  crash  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  EX:ropean  liberal  civilization  England,  the  classical  strong- 
hold of  liberalism,  with  i>erhaps  the  best  record  of  any  nation  as 
regards  the  S3rstematlc  toleritlon  of  unpopular  dissenting  opinion. 
Is  lighting  the  most  desperate  battle  cf  Its  long  history,  faced  by  an 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Philip  11  or  Louis  XIV  or  Napoleon. 

The  dilemma  of  the  liberal  In  America,  the  sole  large  country  with 
a  predominantly  liberal  political  and  Intellectual  tradition  still 
otitslde  the  battle.  Is  a  difficult,  If  not  an  Insoluble  one  It  can.  I 
believe,  be  briefly  summed  up  In  the  following  paradoxical  question: 
Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  totalitarian  onslaught  without  going 
totalitarian  In  the  process? 

I  consider  myself  a  reasonably  consistent  liberal  I  detest  both 
the  Communist  and  the  P-AMrlst  forms  of  the  challenge  to  indi- 
vidualist civilization  with  all  my  heart.  As  a  result  of  first-hand 
observation  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Third  Reich  I  was  one 
Of  the  first  writers  to  emphasize  the  essential  likeness  Ijetween 
Stalinism  and  Hltlerlsm  at  a  time  when  many  self-styled  liberals 
were  eirtolling  the  Soviet  dictatorship  as  an  advanced  form  of 
bumanitarlau  democracy  I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  dark  night 
that  would  descend  on  liberal  Ideals  all  ever  the  world,  as  to  the 
Iron  age  which  America  Itself  would  face  If  ETngland  should  fall. 
So.  on  returning  to  America  after  living  through  the  downfall  of 
Prance.  I  could  understand  and  to  some  extent  share  some  of  the 
strongly  marked  trends  in  the  evolution  of  American  public  opinion 
during  these  months. 

Aid  to  Zngland  by  measures  short  cf  war  and  with  regard  for  the 
vital  necessities  of  Americas  own  defense?  Yes.  Strengthening 
of  America's  own  defenses  to  a  point  calculated  to  assure  the  se- 
c\irlty  of  the  American  Continent  against  hostile  attack?  Certainly. 
But.  just  because  I  care  about  liberalism  as  a  way  of  life.  Just 
because  I  cherish  America  not  as  a  geographical  expression  but  as 
one  of  the  last  citadels  of  freedom.  I  am  depressed  by  the  many  pre- 
liminary Indications  that  an  alleged  antl-Fasclst  crusade  Is  far  and 
away  the  most  probable  route  to  the  establishment  of  some  kind  cf 
^Xascl.sm  in  America. 

There  has  been  one  object  lesson  In  this  connection  that  should 
not  be  forgotten.  When  did  America  most  resemble  a  Pasclst  state? 
The  answer  may  sound  ironical;  but  I  don't  think  It  Is  open  to 
factual  dispute  It  was  when  we  were  engaged  in  our  great  crusade 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Nazi  Judges  and  Nazi  gtjards 
In  coticentraticn  camps  would  certainly  voice  guttural  approval  of 
some  of  the  30-year  sentences  meted  out  to  war  critics,  of  the 
sadistic  brutality  which  mobs  and  prisons  officials  practiced  against 
I.  W  Ws,  conscientious  objectors,  and  other  dissidents.  Living  in 
Riuata,  I  felt  that  there  was  something  reminiscent  about  the 
axniable  habit  of  the  official  Soviet  writers'  organization  of  de- 
nouncing any  author  suspected  of  deviating  from  the  ever-narrower 
part  of  Conununist  orthodoxy.  Why,  of  course,  there  was  that 
organization  of  American  writers  during  the  World  War  who  called 
themselved  the  Vigilantes  and  constituted  themselves  censors  of 
un- Americanism  and  zealous,  if  amateurish,  spy  hunters. 

And  can  one  remember  without  weary  disgust  those  ministers  of 
the  Lord  who  went  stumping  up  and  down  the  country  shouting 
"God  damn  the  Kaiser,"  and  hastily  assuring  their  audiences  that 
they  weren't  swearing?  Or  those  rural  bankers  who  combined  pa- 
triotism with  profit  by  forcing  Liberty  bonds  on  more  cr  less  will- 
ing customers  to  an  accompaniment  of  4-mlnute  orations  on  the 
manifold  wickednesses  of  the  Hun?  The  approved  climax  of  these 
talks  was,  "And  I'd  compare  the  Huns  to  snakes,  only  it  would  be 
Insulting  the  snakes. "  And  there  was  Pittsburgh,  proving  Its 
martial  fervor  by  banning  Beethoven. 

Weren't  all  these  familiar  American  wartime  phenomena  painfully 
suggestive  of  the  everyday  routine  of  life  In  the  modern  PaoCl.st  or 
Communist  state?  And  some  of  the  Immedate  post-war  develop- 
ments were  equally  disquieting.  Seattle  experienced  a  local  fuehrer 
named  Die  Hansen,  who,  on  closing  down  the  headquarters  cf  a 
labor  organization  which  he  dldnt  like,  gleefully  announced:  "We 
didn't  have  any  law.  and  we  didn't  need  any.  We  used  nails." 
Another  local  hero  of  the  time  was  one  Arthur  Guy  Empey,  who 
gathered  some  ex-soldier  hoodlums  and  started  a  chase  for  "reds  " 
In  the  best  style  ol  Black  Shirts  and  Brown  Shirts  Certain  local 
units  of  the  American  Legion  acted  very  much  like  Fascist  Squad - 
ristl  in  putting  unruly  labor  In  Its  place;  and  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  Ku  KIvix  Klan  enjoyed  one  of  Its  most  flovirtshlng  periods  im- 
mediately after  the  war. 
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America,  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Is  not  yet  at  war;  but  there  Is 
every  indication  that  the  destruction  of  liberty  which  was  so  pro- 
nounced dtiring  the  last  war  will  be  equally  characteristic  of  the 


next  one.  The  term  "fifth  columnist"  Is  thrown  about  as  a  general 
epithet  of  abuse.  Recently  I  listened  on  the  radio  to  an  outburst 
by  a  magazine  editor;  in  the  name  of  democracy  he  was  proposing 
to  suppress  the  whole  foreign-language  press  and  to  give  the  Federal 
officials  "any  laws  they  needed  '  to  track  down  sedltiomsts.  That 
was  Just  what  HiUer  wanted  and  took  In  1933.  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  results  would  be  any  more  pleasing  in  America 
than  they  have  been  in  Germany.  To  one  who,  like  the  writer.  Is 
familiar  with  the  mentality  and  formulas  of  public  prosecutors 
under  dictatorshijjs,  there  is  an  omlnotis  ring  In  a  recent  statement 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  cf  the  F.  B.  I.: 

"The  time  Is  rapidly  approaching  when  as  a  Nation  we  must 
choose  twtween  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses  of  Americans  and  a 
few  interlopers  who  hide  behind  the  Bill  of  Rights  while  the>-  under- 
mine the  Nation." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  there  is.  of  course. 
no  Bill  of  Rights  t)ehind  which  to  hide.  But  this  fancied  opposition 
between  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  those 
of  a  few  troublesome  critics  has  been  Invoked  as  Justification  for  all 
the  terrorism  In  Europe  today  This  question  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  and  opinion  is  not  so  simple  for  the  liberal  now  as  It 
would  have  been  5  years  ago.  Voltaire  himself  might  have  been  a 
little  hesitant  about  defending  the  civil  liberties  of  some  ultra- 
reactionary  aristocrat  or  priest  who  made  no  secret  of  his  intention, 
on  obtaining  power,  to  liquidate  Voltaire  and  all  his  works.  My  own 
attitude  on  this  question  is  dictated  not  by  pure  dogma  but  by 
what  seem  to  me  the  pragmatic  teachings  of  experience. 

Repression  and  intolerance  are  a  source  of  .strength  to  a  totali- 
tarian state.  They  are  a  source  of  weakness,  of  internal  poisoning, 
to  a  democracy.  Look  at  the  practical  example  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land. Whatever  the  French  may  have  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
I  war  preparation,  they  did  not  neglect  censoring,  as  the  extensive 
I  white  spaces  in  their  newspapers  testified.  They  Jammed  German 
radio  broadcasts;  they  suppressed  opposition  newspapers:  they 
1  slashed  the  cables  ol  foreign  correspondents;  they  concealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  defeat  to  such  a  degree  that  the  final  capitulation 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  man  on  the  .street.  England  ha.s  syste- 
matically published  German  communlquf  s  in  its  newspapers,  lets 
anyone  listen  in  on  German  radio  broadcasts,  has  maintained  a  civil 
liberties  record  in  the  midst  of  a  grim  life-and-death  struggle  No 
one  certainly  will  say  that  England,  with  its  relative  freedom,  has 
made  a  worse  war  showing  in  actual  war  than  France  with  its 
repression. 

I  believe  the  danger  to  American  democracy  of  permitting  home- 
grown Communists  and  Fascists  to  express  their  views  freely,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  restrictions  of  the  ordinary  laws  against  libel  and 
Incitement  to  disorder.  Is  very  much  less  than  the  danger  that  would 
be  implicit  m  launching  a  campaign  of  arbitrary  repression  Such 
a  campmign,  by  its  very  nature,  knows  no  limit  What  might  begin 
as  a  process  of  cracking  down  on  Fascists  and  Communists  would 
soon  become  a  witch  hunt  against  all  isolationists  and  pacifists 
and  would  almost  certainly  end  in  the  establishment  cf  the  totali- 
tarian theory  that  the  adnrlnlstratlon  can  do  no  wrong 

The  ugly  combination  of  profiteering  and  Intellectual  repres-'ion, 
so  characteristic  of  America  during  the  World  War.  is  again  raising 
its  head.  It  was  accidental,  but  highly  significant  that  the  same 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which  published  the  Venerable  Butler's 
warning  to  all  Columbia  professors  to  accept  his  views  or  get  out  also 
printed  on  its  financial  page  the  following  note;  "A  long  war  would 
be  bullish  for  securities;  and  traders  now  apparently  expect  Just 
such  a  state  of  affairs."  And  I  was  frankly  shocked  at  the  public 
pronouncement  of  a  number  of  clergymen  and  educators  against 
sending  food  to  the  rccupied  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  good 
Scriptural  warrant  for  feeding  one's  enemies  and  in  this  case  it  was 
a  question  of  feeding  people  whose  only  fault  was  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  German  Invasion. 

in 
In  these  times  one  scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  peace  ard  that  a  nation  may  be  forced  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  war  and  submission  In  such  a  case  liberals,  ex- 
cept for  a  minority  of  nonresistant  pacifists,  would  choose  the  first 
alternative.  But  there  is  a  far  greater  danger  that  America  will 
drift  or  blunder  into  war  as  a  result  of  a  disastrously  belated  access 
of  the  bellicose  spirit,  of  a  stretching  of  the  conception  of  American 
security  to  Include  such  remote  parts  of  the  world  as  Sinsjapore  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Dakar. 

The  risks  of  avoidable  war,  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
liberalism,  should  be  clearly  recognized  and  stated.  Here  I  think. 
there  has  been  a  deplorable  failure  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
American  liberals,  including  some  who  had  an  honorable  record  of 
critical  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  last  war.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
loss  of  the  ebsential  liberal  faith  in  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual personality  that  prompted  such  a  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  dictatorship  in  "liberal"  circles  a  few  years  ago  that  ac- 
counts for  the  myopic  indifferences  of  these  circles  to  the  dangers 
of  involvement  in  war. 

The    thiee   brutalitarian   systems   which   have   spread    their   sway 
over  Europe  originated  in  the  first  World  War,    There  is  no  agency 
for  revolutionary  upheaval  remotely  comparable  in  effl?acy  with  war. 
All  the  teaching  of  recent  history  points  eloquently  to  the  fact  that 
there  IS  no  surer  recipe  for  rapid  and  violent  change,  and  change  in 
an  anti-liberal  direction  than  participation  In  war.  with  the  sufTer- 
I    ing  and  dislocation  which  this  involves  and  the  consequent  predis- 
position of  large  masses  of  people  to  take  short  cuts  to  seme  Utop- 
I    Ian  mirage.    A  good  many  liberals  sinned  and  repented  In  regard  to 
j    America's  entrance  into  the  World  War.    Then  sinned  and  repented 
I    in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.     Now  they  are  sinning  again  in.sofar 
I  as  they  are  urging  measures  which  are  reasonably  certain  to  taring 
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the  United  States  into  war.     But  this  time  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
thev  will  have  any  chance  to  repent. 

Must  the  American  liberal  remain  Impaled  on  the  two  horns  of 
the  dilemma,  divided  between  the  recognition  of  the  ncd  for  greater 
national  defen.se  In  a  world  where  protective  balances  of  power  have 
broken  down  and  naked  conquest  and  power  politics  are  rampant, 
the  perception  that  war  carries  with  it  every  probability  of  the  de- 
struction from  within  of  the  very  liberalism  in  the  name  of  which 
the  war  would  be  waged?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  with  cerUinty 
that  there  is  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  dilemma  It  may  be 
that  liberalism  is  doomed,  whichever  alternative  it  may  choose,  that 
the  world  is  entering  on  a  much  lower  cycle  of  civilization  Yet  be-  I 
fore  giving  up  the  problem  as  quite  hopeless,  one  should  at  least  try 
to  consider  whether  there  may  not  be  some  rational  middle  course  [ 
between  the  illusion  of  complete  unprepared ness.  which  would  ex- 
pose Am.-rican  democracy  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  from  with- 
out, and  the  illusion  cf  turning  the  country  into  a  hui^e  barracks,  in 
which  democracy  would  Just  as  certainly  perish  from  within.  Maybe 
there  is  a  dlffirence  between  a  German  Gauleiter  or  Obcrfuhrer  and 
a  Grand  Exalted  Cyclops  of  the  Ku  Klu  Klan  or  some  other  home- 
grown tyiM-  of  oully  and  boss.  But  the  difference  is  not  great  enough 
to  be  rea.'suring 

There  should  be  much  clearer  thinking  about  the  nature  of  war. 
about  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to 
achieve  On  this  subject  an  appalling  amount  of  muddled  and 
confu-;ed  thinking  has  been  finding  txpress:on.  Is  America  arm- 
ing to  defend  itself  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  against 
possible  invasion?  Or  to  restore  integrally  the  map  of  Europe  as 
it  existed  before  September  1.  1939.  or  the  map  of  Asia  as  it  was 
before  Japan  conquered  Manchuria?  Or  to  go  on  a  holy  cruside 
against  the  totalitarian  form  of  state  wherever  it  may  e."^lst?  Or 
as  an  antidote  (certainly  a  quack  antidote)  to  the  failure  of  cur 
economic  system  to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty?  Or — perish  the  thought — because 
in  the  words  of  the  Times,  "a  long  war  will  be  bullish  for 
securities"? 

There  is  a  general  failure  in  America  to  distinguish  between  two 
aspects  of  the  totalitarian  revolution  which  has  swept  over  Europe 
ar.d  east  Asia  In  this  revolution  there  is  an  element  of  forceful 
conquest  that  must  be  resisted  If  It  ever  directs  itself  against  the 
American  Continent.  But  there  Is  also  an  element  of  social  and 
economic  change  which  cannot  be  effectively  opposed  by  force  of 
arms.  No  one  has  been  more  consistently  critical  than  the  present 
WTiter  of  the  totalitarian  systems.  Yet  it  seems  fantastic  to  me 
to  believe  that  one  can  bomb,  shoot,  torpedo,  and  starve  Russians. 
Germans.  Italians,  and  Japanese  into  being  good  individualistic 
democrats  Force  can  and  must  be  met  by  force.  But  ideas,  how- 
ever mistaken,  which  have  caused  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
Internal  social  and  economic  structure  of  a  large  nation  cannot 
t>e  crushed  by  violence  applied  from  the  outside.  If.  for  different 
reasons  and  in  different  ways.  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union.  Italy, 
and  Japan  have  all  virtually  nationalized  their  foreign  trade,  it  is 
scarcely  feasible  for  the  United  States  to  force  them  to  denation- 
alize it.  Special  governmental  measures  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
particular  cases;  but  our  best  hope  Is  to  prove  in  competition  that 
cur  economic  system  Is  superior  to  those  of  the  dictatorships. 

TV 

As  part  of  the  general  campaign  for  the  Inevitability,  if  not  de- 
sirability, of  American  p:\rticipation  in  the  present  war  there  has 
been  a  surfeit  of  predictions  of  calamity  as  a  result  of  German 
methods  of  state-controlled  foreign  trade  In  the  same  way  a  few 
years  ago  sensational  newspapermen  made  much  ado  about  the 
"red"  trade  menace  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  expected  to 
conquer  all  the  markets  of  the  world  and  to  reduce  the  capitalist 
states  to  bankruptcy.  An  extreme  example  of  hysteria  in  connec- 
tion with  possible  future  trade  with  Germany  recently  appeared 
In  an  editorial  in  a  leading  New  York  newspaper.  Referring  to 
Germany,  it  said: 

"Can  we  make  treaties  with  such  a  power?  Can  we  compromise 
murder  and  slavery  on  a  territorial  basis?  Can  we  buy  from  a 
slave  power,  sell  to  it.  travel  in  Its  territories,  welcome  its  besjtted 
admirers  in  our  own  land?  If  we  ourselves  propose  to  keep  our 
freedom  and  our  honor  we  cannot." 

It  might  be  a  pertinent  comment  on  these  rhetorical  questions 
that  we  have  been  doing  all  these  things  with  another  slave  power, 
the  Soviet  Union,  without  visibly  impairing  either  our  freedom  or 
our  honor. 

There  could  be  no  surer  prelude  to  national  disaster  and  to  the 
establishment  of  some  kind  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  America 
than  to  adopt,  coi^sciously  or  unconsciously,  a  foreign  policy  which 
wou:d  impose  on  us  the  obligation  to  overthrow  every  totalitarian 
regime  in  the  world  This  would  mean  war  with  some  400,000.000 
people,  all  more  systematically  trained  in  military  affairs  than  we 
are  Even  if  the  war  should  assume  only  the  form  of  commercial 
nonlntercourse.  the  impact  of  the  sensitive  individualist  economy 
of  the  United  States  would  be  more  destructive  in  all  proba- 
bility than  the  effect  on  the  more  rigidly  disciplined  economies 
of  the  dictatorships. 

The  example  of  France  should  be  a  solemn  warning  against 
pitching  foreign  policy  in  a  key  higher  than  the  majority  of  the 
people  wish  to  follow.  Defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  Continent  is  a  policy  on  which  the  substantial  majcr.ty 
of  Americans  are  agreed.  Crusading  into  Europe  or  Asia,  despite 
all  the  highly  organized  articulate  publicity  in  favor  of  such  a 
course,  is  profoundly  suspect  to  a  large  minority,  probably  to  a 
majority  of  the  people.  A  very  similar  situation  existed  in  France 
last  year  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  All  FYenchmen. 
except  for  a  few  extremists  or  actual  German  agents,  would  have 
fought   wholeheartedly   lor   the  frontiers   of   their   own   country. 


But  many  Frenchmen  were  averse  to  fighting  on  an  east-Burop?an 
Issue.  To  quote  a  phrase  that  was  much  used,  they  did  not  wish 
to  "die  for  Daiizig."  Pushed  Into  war  on  an  unpopular  Issue,  the 
French  people  soon  lost  their  morale,  with  the  disastrous  result* 
that  were  evident  in  May  and  June. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  "see  America  in  the  same  state  of  pitiful 
collapse  in  which  I  left  France,  or.  for  the  same  reason,  an  unwise 
decision  of  the  Government  to  embark  on  an  avoidable  war  for 
which  the  country  was  not  properly  prepared,  either  materially  or 
psychologically.  How  many  Americans,  on  a  referendum  vote, 
would  wish  to  die  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  for  Singapore,  for 
Thailand  or  Senegal? 

It  has  become  fashionable  during  the  last  few  months  to  uphold 
the  thesis  that  the  security  of  the  American  continent  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  the  United  Slates  has  a  grip  on  large  sections 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  One  publicist  or  military  expert  clamors  for 
Dakar,  another  for  the  Azores,  still  another  for  the  Dutch  East 
Ii}dies,  and  I  am  anticipating  the  day  when  the  possession  of  Tibet 
and  Afghanistan  will  be  represented  as  vitally  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  is  no  logical  end  to  this 
elastic  conception  of  "security  '  short  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world.  What  makes  me  skeptical  about  the  validity  of  this  wave 
of  expansionism  is  the  large  number  of  books,  written  in  years 
when  American  thought  on  world  affairs  was  calmer  and  more  cool- 
headed,  which  uphold  the  general  thesis  that  a  firm  American  grip 
on  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  a  holding  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii 
line  in  the  Pacific  would  Insure  America  against  attack  from  either 
Europe  or  Asia. 

Tliose  Americans  who  believe  In  a  liberal,  democratic,  individualist 
way  of  life  face  extremely  dlfScult  problems  and  decisions  In  a 
world  which  is  increasingly  ruled  by  totalitarian  armed  force.  On 
the  one  hand  there  must  be  quick,  efficient  preparation  to  meet  the 
physical  menace  of  such  force.  I  could  wish  that  the  American 
record  for  the  last  vears  could  show  more  airplanes  and  tanks,  and 
men  who  know  how  to  use  them,  and  fewer  intemperate  alarmist 
si)eeches  and  vague  dangerous  commitments  to  action  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  war  is  far  and  away  the 
surest  and  swiftest  means  of  bringing  to  America  all  the  essential 
characteristic  features  of  the  totalitarian  state:  universal  regimen- 
tation, hysterical  intolerance,  physical  and  Intellectual  goose-step- 
ping. War,  moreover,  whatever  hectic  fiush  of  inflation  it  may 
bring  in  the  beginning,  can  only  deepen  and  aggravate  our  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  long  run  and  set  back  constructive  social 
progress  indefinitely. 

Liberal  strategy,  therefore,  should  be  to  see  to  It  that  war  does 
not  take  place  unless  it  is  clearly  unavoidable,  in  other  words,  unless 
there  is  a  direct  military  attack  against  the  American  continent. 
The  greatest  and  most  irretrievable  error  into  which  American  lib- 
eralism could  fall  today  would  be  to  be  lured  Into  supporting 
another  crusade,  another  aggressive  war  in  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  both, 
prompted  by  a  general  dislike  of  the  totalitarian  idea  and  by  the 
pathetic  illusion  that  all  the  broken  pieces  of  Etirope,  Asia,  and 
Africa  could  be  neatlv  put  back  in  place  by  means  of  such  a  war. 

It  is  the  Randolph  "Bournes,  not  the  Walter  Llppmanns,  who  were 
vindicated  by  the  result.s  of  the  Wllsonlan  experiment  in  utilizing 
war  to  promote  the  realization  of  such  ideals  as  international  co- 
operation and  self-determination  of  peoples.  Ends  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  means.  Such  a  brutal  and  irrational  means  as  war 
can  lead  only  to  brutal  and  Irrational  results.  To  believe  that 
America  will  contribute  to  a  better  world  order  by  participating  In 
war  Is  on  a  par  with  the  illusion  of  believing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  achieve  a  desirable  and  humane  social  order  by  the  systematic 
use  of  executions,  deportations,  universal  espionage,  and  terrorism. 
It  Is  a  familiar  teaching  of  history  that  men  learn  nothing  from 
the  ob.'^ervation  of  the  past.  Yet  Americas  experience  in  the  World 
War  is  surely  recent  enough  to  afford  some  useful  guidance.  The 
Dead  Sea  fruits  of  America's  first  crusade  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  were  communism  and  fascism.  A  second  crusade, 
which  would  have  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  because  America 
would  have  fewer  allies,  could  have,  I  think,  only  one  certain  result: 
the  definite  and  perhaps  permanent  disappearance  of  liberalism  In 
America. 

The  Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2,  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
1IMES- HERALD 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  today,  I  include  an  excerpt  from  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  Friday,  November 
29.  and  also  an  editorial  published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  on  November  28. 


). 
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The  Post-Dispatch  editorial  follows: 

A  vrro  RCQUisEO 

The  wise  men  who  drew  up  the  American  ConBtitution  153  years 
»go  provided  that  the  President  might,  when  he  beheved  such  a 
course  required,  veto  bUls  passed  by  Congress.  They  provided  fur- 
ther that  bUls  80  vetoed  could  become  law  only  through  repassage 
by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  founding  fathers  did  this  because  they  knew  that  occasions 
would  arise  wben  the  power  and  office  of  the  President  would  be 
needed  to  protect  the  people  from  xinwtse  action  by  their  elected 
representatives.  They  knew  that  on  occasions  only  the  President 
could   withstand    lU -advised   pressures  under   which   Members   of 

Ck)ngrea6  would  yield. 

Such  an  occasion  arises  with  the  passage  of  the  Logan -Walter 
bin  This  bUl  Is  the  most  backward  step  Congress  has  taken  In 
years.  It  flies  In  the  face  of  an  orderly  development  of  adminis- 
trative law.  shaped  over  a  half  century  by  Federal  agencies  and 
commissions,  with  the  understanding  and  assistance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  hundreds  of  decisions.  It  is  a  measure  utterly  without 
perspective. 

In  realltv  the  Lo«an-Walter  bill  is  the  current  stick  which  enemies 
of  the  New  Deal  and  Its  humanitarian  reforms  are  using  to  beat 
the  Roosevelt  adminlstraUon.  Every  session  of  Congress  since  1933 
has  had  such  a  stick.  In  one  session  it  was  the  fight  on  the  Truth- 
In-Securltles  Act  In  another  it  was  the  fight  on  the  Wagner  Act. 
In  ariother  the  fight  on  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act. 

If  the  Logan-Walter  bill  becomes  law.  eveiy  finding  of  fact  by 
most  of  the  expert  administrative  bodies  which  Congress  itself  has 
established  will  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  This  means  that 
Judges  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  not  only  whether  these  agencies 
have  observed  the  law.  as  courU  musi  now  decide,  but  to  pass  upon 
factual  matters. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill.  In  short,  gives  to  the  courts  powers  they 
do  not  now  have:  powers  which  will  inevitably  tic  up  administra- 
tive procedure,  which  will  hobble  the  Federal  Goverimieiit  in  its 
conduct  of  complex  problems,  the  while  cpening  up  a  happy  fee- 
hunting  ground  for  political  lawyers  who  will  like  nothing  better 
than  opportunities  to  file  more  suits. 

But  President  Roosevelt's  veto  is  needed  net  only  to  save  the 
administrative  agencies  from  ema.scxilation  by  selfish  interests. 
Hs  veto  is  required  to  protect  the  Senate  itself,  which  passed  the 
bill  27  to  25 — a  msrgtn  of  one  vote  really,  with  slightly  more  than 
half  the  S  nate  and  barely  a  quorum  present. 

In  a  less-confused  time  and  a  time  freer  from  pressures  by 
reactionary  forces,  tht.s  bill  would  never  have  been  reported  cut 
In  either  Chamber,  let  alone  be  npproved 

After  allowances  are  mode  rrr  those  who  may  bo  mts?uided. 
passage  of  the  Lotcan-Walter  bill  becomes  essentially  a  move  to 
embarrass  Mr  RooJ^ovelt.  It  puts  it  up  to  a  President  who  has  Ju.st 
been  elected  frr  a  third  term  to  veto  a  measure  apparently  ap- 
proved bv  both  branches  of  Congress. 

But  the  partisan  bas-.s  of  it  all  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will 
study  the  roll  call  objectively.  Not  a  single  Republican  voted 
against  the  bill. 

The  economic  plunderers  who  oppose  proper  Government  regu- 
lation in  the  public  interest  want  the  Logan-Walter  bill  to  become 
law 

President  Roosevelt  needs  no  more  guide  than  th  it  when  it 
reaches  his  desk  Let  him  have  hts  veto  pen  ready  and  the  Inkwell 
open. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Novemlier  28,  1940] 

THB   LAWYERS'   DELIGHT   BILL 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  passed  the  Senate  Tuesday  by  a  surprise 
vote  of  27-25.  It  goes  back  with  some  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House,  which  passed  the  main  bill  last  May  by  the  heavy  vote  of 
282-97.  The  House  is  expected  to  pass  the  amended  bill,  after 
which  the  President  Is  expected  to  veto  It. 

This  is  the  bill  which  would  grant  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  various  administrative  boards  and  bureaus  set  up  by  the 
New  Deal 

The  bill's  backers  claim  that  too  many  of  these  agencies  are  given 
to  handing  down  rulings  and  decisions  arbitrarily  and  without  a 
fair  hearing  for  both  sides.  They  see  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  thus  getting  too  much  power,  since  it  appoints  most  of 
these  agencies'  members,  and  they  fear  a  dangerous  growth  of 
bureaucracy. 

Exempt  from  the  threat  of  appeal  to  the  courts  would  be  such 
old.  established  Government  agencies  as  the  Military.  Naval,  and 
State  Department  set-ups.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  ntimerous  others. 
Subject  to  court  appeals  would  be  all  the  newcomers  which  the 
New  Deal  has  set  up  to  handle  administrative  work. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  looks  good.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  as  its 
opponents  say.  It  will  open  up  a  big  field  for  litigation,  and  a  lot  of 
that  litigation  is  bound  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  costly. 

The  Walter-Logan  blU  has  been  Justly  called  the  lawyers'  delight 
bill.  If  It  becomes  law.  It  ought  to  relieve  much  unemployment 
among  the  younger  lawyers. 

And  while  we  should  keep  close  tabs  on  the  growth  of  bureaucracy, 
we  cannot  avoid  some  Increase  In  bureaucracy  as  the  Government 
goes  In  for  more  and  more  regulation  and  supervision  of  business, 
labor,  and  everybody  else.  This  Government  trend  was  endorsed, 
it  may  be  rememliered,  by  both  parties  In  the  campaign  that  ended 
November  5. 


This  editorial  aoxinds  like  one  of  those  "If.  as.  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  there's  much  to  be  said  for  both  sides"  editorials.  Well, 
that  is  the  kind  of  editorial  It  Ls.  becatise  the  Walter-Logan  bill  is 
the  kind  of  bUl  it  Is.  It  Is  neither  black  nor  white,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out;  it  is  gray,  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  It  have  not 
been  clearly  defined  as  yet. 

Wouldn  t  it  Just  be  better  to  drop  this  long  and  complex  bill  and 
start  all  over  again  in  Congress  next  session?  The  main  object 
should  be  to  clip  only  such  biireaucrats'  claws  as  need  dipping 
when  the  need  appears. 


Let's  Live  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASK.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    PAUL    O     HOFFMAN     BEFORE    CONVENTION    OF 
AMERICAN   TRADE  ASSOCIATION   EXECUTIVES 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addres.s  deliv- 
ered by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, before  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  Ameri- 
can Trade  Association  Executives,  held  on  September  26.  1940, 
at  Chicago.  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LET  S    LIVE    FOR    AMERICA 

About  3  months  ago  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  I  was  delighted  to  do  so.  because  you  gentlemen,  who 
are  the  executives  of  trade  associations,  are  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence substantially  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  our  business  com- 
mimity  during  the  difficult  period  which  lies  Immediately  ahead. 
If  our  free  enterprise  system — our  American  way  of  living — Ls  to  be 
prefer ved.  businessmen  must  understand  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  this  system  and  meet  them  fully.  So  mu.st  labor 
and  so  must  our  Government. 

It  is  a  difficult,  terribly  difficult.  Job  to  make  our  free  enterprise 
system  work  and  work  well  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  But  we  muist  make  it  wcrk  becatise.  If  we  don't,  our 
democracy  will  fall.  Thtre  can  be  no  fre  dom.  no  liberty,  unless 
enterprise  is  free.  Tlie  recent  liistory  of  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany 
proves  that  conclusively. 

Those  who  have  diep  faith  in  the  democratic  way  of  l!fe.  as  I 
have,  could  not  but  be  disturbed  by  events  of  the  past  two  decades. 
In  the  1920's.  national  income  was  at  a  high  level,  but  there  waa 
inequitable  distribution  of  that  Income;  In  the  1930's  national 
income  was  at  a  depressed  level  despite  greater  population.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  national  income  at  the  close  of  a 
decade  was  lower  than  at  lis  ccmmenceraent.  Meanwhile,  instead 
of  unity,  we  have  had  strife;  instead  of  fighting  for  Americj.  we 
have  been  fighting  each  other  Millions  of  men  who  wanted  work 
have  been  unable  to  find  it.  Billions  of  dollars  seeking  invc.  tment 
have  lain  idle.  For  more  than  a  decade  our  National  Budc^t  has 
been  unbalanced,  despite  constantly  mounting  taxes.  Today,  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves  from  external  aggression,  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  spending  an  untold  number  of  billions  to 
prepare  ourselves  adequately.  It  is  high  time  tliat  we  set  about 
finding  out  why  democracy  hasn't  worked  well  and  what  we  must 
do  to  strengthen  it 

In  my  opinion,  the  root  cause  of  our  present  difficulty  is  selfish- 
ness— blind,  dumb  selfishness — on  the  part  of  Individuals  and.  more 
particvilarly,  groups.  In  too  many  instances,  organized  business, 
organized  labor,  and  bureaucratic  government  have  pursued  their 
own  selfish  objectives  without  giving  thotight  to  the  general  welfare 
of  all  the  people. 

The  taevltable  consequence  of  free  play  for  selfish  ambitions  la 
a  degree  of  disunity  inimical  to  our  national  security  The  pitiful 
part  of  It  Is  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  businessmen,  work- 
ingmen.  and  Government  officials  are  decent,  good  citizens,  and 
good  Americans,  but  they  have  permitted  articulate,  self-seeking 
minorities  to  sp>eak  and  act  for  them. 

Some  btislness  groups  have  been  guilty  of  fostering  monopoly. 
Through  fixed  prices  and  production  controls,  they  have  sought  the 
easy  road  to  profits.  They  forgot  that  if  free  enterprise  is  to  live, 
competition  must  prevail.  To  say  that  it  shall  be  fair  competition 
Is  not  to  qualify  this  primary  consideration.  And  In  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  obviously,  there  is  no  place  for  special  privilege. 
Some  employers  have  steadfastly  resisted  the  clear  right  of  labor  to 
organize  for  Its  own  protection.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  democratic  proceaa. 


lought   wholeheartedly   for   the  frontiers   of    their   own   country.   '  Herald  on  r^ovemoer  ^o. 
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Organized  labor  has  been  no  less  free  from  those  seeking  self- 
Bggrandlzement  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  group  as  well  as 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Some  have  conspired  Individually  and 
collectively  for  their  own  economic  and  political  advancement  and 
have  conspired  with  conscienceless  employers  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  trusted  them.  Their  unions  have  been  their  tools,  not 
they  their  unions'  servants.  Labor,  as  a  body,  has  sometimes  had 
its  mind  so  concentrated  on  the  protection  of  its  own  rights  that  It 
has  lost  sight  of  the  Joint  obligation  It  has  with  management  of 
producing  the  highest  quality  of  goods  for  the  lowest  price  to  the 
consumer  so  that  a  larger  volume  of  production  is  encouraged  to 
the  end  that  there  should  be  more  Jobs.  They  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  pointed  out  by  President  Tobin,  of  the  teamsters  union. 
and  I  quote:  "There  is  a  point  of  saturation  for  wages  and  hours, 
and  If  you  go  beyond  that  point,  or  even  If  you  reach  that  point,  in 
some  instances  you  can  rest  assured  that  if  you  go  any  further, 
you  will  desUoy  the  emplojTnent  and.  therefore,  destroy  yourself." 
Government,  which  should  be  the  representative  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, all  groups,  and  all  Interests,  has  perpetrated  abuses  which  have 
done  Incalculable  damage  as  has  been  true  of  leaders  of  other 
branches  of  the  economy.  There  have  been  those  in  government 
who  placed  their  own  ambitions  above  that  of  national  welfare. 
Pitting  group  against  group  and  class  against  class,  they  have 
fostered  disunity. 

In  the  levying  of  new  taxes  the  first  consideration  has  not  been 
that  of  seeing  that  the  impositions  were  equitable,  but  rather  the 
primary  objective  has  seemed  to  be  the  Impact  of  them  upxan  the 
voting  population.  Taxation  must  be  taken  out  of  the  political 
arena  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  system. 

What  I  have  said,  in  effect.  Is  that  too  many  Americans  have  so 
lived  that  the  life  of  our  democracy  Is  threatened.  Strangely 
enough,  the  very  men  who  have  put  our  liberties  in  Jeopardy  are  in 
all  probability  willing  to  die  for  their  country.  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  fact  that  almost  every  American  is  willing  to  do  that, 
because  during  the  last  war  I  was  stationed  at  an  artillery  replace- 
ment depot  and  questioned  hundreds  of  young  Americans  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  go  to  Prance  and  risk  their  lives.  Practi- 
cally without  exception,  every  man  was  eager  to  do  so.  But  it  Isn't 
enough  to  be  willing  to  die  for  our  country.  The  big  question,  the 
real  question,  which  faces  us  Is,  are  we  ready  to  live  for  our  country? 
The  America  we  know  was  built  by  the  way  men  lived.  Our  free- 
dom and  our  material  wealth  were  shaped  by  the  determination  of 
Americans  to  live  in  a  way  which  would  produce  and  preserve  those 
advantages.  If  this  American  way  of  life  Is  worth  dying  for,  cer- 
tainly It  should  be  worth  living  for,  and  I  suggest  here  and  now  that 
we  start  to  live  for  America.  If  we  dont,  we  may  lose  our  America 
whether  or  not  any  foreign  aggressor  sets  foot  on  our  shores.  I 
shall  specify  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Business  must  refrain  from  asking  special  privileges  from  govern- 
ment. It  must  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  must  be  willing  to  share 
the  hazards  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  competitive  system.  It 
must  deal  honestly  with  labor,  accept  collective  bargaining  as 
labors  right,  not  its  privilege.  And  If  Industry  Is  going  to  live  up 
to  its  recognized  responsibility  In  this  emergency,  the  matter  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  defense  work  must  be  a  minor  considera- 
tion A  guaranty  of  profit  is  no  guaranty  of  survival.  The  big 
Idea  is  to  get  the  Job  done  and  get  It  done  quickly. 

Labor  must  do  Its  share.  It  should  clean  out  the  racketeers  in 
Its  own  ranks.  It  should  remember  that  the  customer  Is  still  king; 
that  the  only  way  our  standard  of  living  can  be  Improved  Is  by 
producing  more  and  better  goods  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Our  Government  officials  must  rededicate  themselves  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country,  the  whole  country,  and  create  a  new  spirit  of 
unity,  trying  to  harness  opposing  forces  rather  than  setting  them 
against  each  other.  Our  common  problems  and  our  Joint  interests 
can  utilize  their  full  attention  both  In  their  official  acts  and  in  their 
public  utterances.  An  Immediate  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
problem  of  taxation.  Taxation  for  punitive  purposes  should  be 
eliminated  The  prime  objective  should  be  a  system  of  taxation 
which  will  produce  the  revenue  needed  with  the  minimum  of 
impairment  to  our  economy. 

Business,  labor,  and  the  Government  should  Join  forces  in  an 
attack  on  the  major  threat  to  our  democracy — unemployment.  As 
businessmen,  we  have  listened  to  many  speeches  in  which  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  private  industry  could  absorb  all  of  the  em- 
ployable unemployed  If  business  were  encouraged  rather  than 
attacked  This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain.  We  must  meet  this  Issue  head-on  I  am  convinced  that 
If  there  is  too  much  unemployment  for  too  long  a  period  democracy 
cannot  survive  I  am  equally  convinced  that  a  palliative  such  as  the 
W  P  A  Is  not  the  answer.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  W  P.  A.  should 
be  eliminated  My  objection  to  It  does  not  arise  out  of  the  circum- 
stances that  many  of  its  projects  were  futile.  Some  were  not.  Nor 
do  I  object  to  It  en  the  score  that  some  men  have  loafed,  because 
many  have  given  full  value  or  more  for  the  pay  they  received.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  only  cure  for  unemployment  Is  emplojrment 
on  tiseful  work  at  prevailing  wages.  That  means  simply  this — that 
if  private  industry  under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program  can- 
not absorb  the  services  of  those  who  are  wUling  and  able  to  work 
and  do  a  real  day's  work  for  a  real  day's  wages,  work  must  be  pro- 
vided on  useful  public  projects,  carried  out  under  private  contract. 
As  for  those  who  cannot  do  a  day's  work  or  who  don't  want  work, 
I  contend  that  they  are  charity  cases  and  the  problem  as  it  relates 
to  them  should  be  met  on  that  basis.  I  make  this  categorical  state- 
ment and  offer  no  prttof.  I  realize  also  that  It  Is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  a  very  complex  problem,  but  time  will  not  permit  a  full 
discussion. 


As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  address.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  suggestions  to  you  gentlemen  as  to  responsibUitlea 
that  business,  labor,  and  the  Government  must  assume  If  our  free 
enterprise  system  is  to  survive,  because  you  hold  a  position  of  much 
Influence  In  the  life  of  our  Nation.  If  you  are  In  agreement  with 
my  conclusions,  you  can  be  most  helpful  In  getting  something  done. 
In  addition  to  these  broad  objectives  there  are  certain  specific  things 
that  you  and  I.  as  Individuals,  can  start  doing  tomorrow  morning 
that  will  be  definitely  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
moting national  unity. 

First  of  all.  let's  call  a  halt  to  this  pastime  of  name  calling.  A 
labor  leader  who  calls  a  strike  is  not  necessarily  a  racketeer,  nor  la 
the  businessman  who  hesitates  to  accept  a  Government  order  before 
he  can  see  blue  prints  and  speclflcatlona  of  what  the  Government 
wants,  a  traitor.  The  college  president  who  favors  eelllng  our  flying 
fortresses  to  Great  Britain  may  not  be  a  warmonger,  and.  conversely, 
the  citizen  who  wants  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  Isnt 
necessarily  a  "fifth  columnist."  Even  In  a  normal  period,  name 
calling  Is  apt  to  arouse  unhealthy  emotions;  in  emergencies  it  may 
produce  hysteria.  As  an  example  of  this  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
story  told  by  a  young  lady  employed  in  our  Brussels,  Belgium,  office. 
We  received  a  letter  from  her  the  other  day  after  many  weeks  during 
which  we  could  learn  nothing  of  her  whereabouts.  Among  many 
other  nerve-racking  experiences  was  one  on  a  train  from  Paris.  The 
coach  was  filled  to  capacity  with  refugees.  Occupying  the  seat  next 
to  the  one  In  which  our  Brussels  girl  rode  was  a  somewhat  older 
woman  who  showed  signs  of  extreme  nervousness  from  the  outset 
and  who  appeared  to  get  worse  as  the  train  sped  on.  She  mumbled 
to  herself  constantly,  and  although  much  of  what  she  said  was 
unintelligible  our  girl  got  the  Impression  that  she  was  repeating. 
"Fifth  column,  fifth  column."  Finally,  with  not  a  word  of  warning, 
the  woman  reached  down  to  the  floor,  picked  up  a  large  bottle  lying 
there,  and  with  a  curse  on  her  lips  struck  a  man.  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her.  a  resounding  crack  on  his  skull,  letting  out  as  she 
did  so  a  scream  of  "Fifth  columnist"!  She  kept  repeating  this  phrase 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  until  she  was  forcibly  quieted.  Well.  America 
isn't  France,  but  if  we  want  to  promote  unity  here,  let's  give  those 
who  don't  agree  with  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  cease  indtilglng 
In  the  luxury  of  name  calling. 

Next  I  suggest  that  we  immunize  ourselves  against  the  hazards  of 
accepting  slogans,  catch  phrases,  and  loose  statements  without  first 
subjecting  them  to  a  challenging  analysis.  As  an  example,  I  saw  a 
headline  a  few  days  ago  which  read,  "France — a  victim  of  the  40-hour 
week."  The  article  went  on  to  point  out  that  Prance  had  a  40-hour 
week.  Germany  a  60-hour  week,  and  as  a  consequence.  France  fell. 
There  was  a  strong  Intimation  that  unless  America  went  to  a  loiig 
workweek  Hitler  would  get  us,  too.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  fixing  hours  of  work  by  legislation.  I  believe  that 
should  be  arrived  at  through  the  collective-bargaining  process. 
Nevertheless,  until  all  men  who  want  work  can  be  put  to  work,  I  see 
no  point  to  arguing  for  a  longer  workweek. 

Next,  Id  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  pleasing  phrase  that  If  we 
conscript  men  we  should  conscript  wealth.  That's  more  than  a 
phrase,  because  such  a  proposal  was  set  up  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  bill.  It  was  rejected  on  a  technicality,  but  not 
before  23  votes — almost  25  percent  of  the  Senate  total — had  been 
recorded  in  favor  of  having  it  admitted. 

This  particular  attempt  for  so-called  conscription  of  wealth.  It 
seems  to  ms.  explodes  a  popular  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase.  The  powers  of  the  Government  to  conscript  wealth  via 
taxation  are  well  known  to  most  of  us,  and  the  authority  Inherent 
in  the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  likewise  recognized  for  its  appli- 
cation to  prcjjerty  declared  to  be  vital  to  national  well-being.  But 
here  was  an  attempt  to  create  a  vast  new  area  of  authority  under 
which  all  property,  regardless  of  size  or  apparent  relation  to  national 
security,  could  have  been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  reduced  to 
ownership  by  the  state.  Such  measures  are  the  initial  steps  to  a 
totalitarian  state  The  conscription  of  wealth  promulgated  here 
would  not  have  taken  money  away  from  the  rich  and  given  It  to  the 
poor  This  measure  would  have  hit  the  poor  man  hard  and  low — 
harder  and  lower  than  It  would  the  rich  man.  Not  only  his  money 
but  his  home,  his  insurance,  and  all  of  his  possessions  would  be 
subject  to  draft  by  the  Government  In  exchange  for  low-lntereat- 
bearing  bonds  having  as  high  as  a  50-year  maturity.  Whatever  of 
his  projjerty  wasn't  In  cash  would  have  to  be  mortgaged  to  the 
Government  if  the  latter  saw  fit  to  enforce  the  law  to  the  hilt.  This 
Is  Just  another  example  of  an  appetizing  morsal  of  language  having 
a  poisonous  substance. 

Perhaps  I  have  already  Indulged  In  too  much  advice  and  too 
many  warnings.  You  may  well  have  the  idea  that  the  difficulties 
of  so  ordering  our  lives  that  our  democracy  may  live  are  dismaying. 
That  Is  definitely  not  so.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  1  believe  that 
Hitler  has  given  us  a  demonstration  that  we  should  heed.  By 
taking  advantage  of  scientific  research,  by  making  full  use  of  mod- 
em facilities,  he  has  shown  that  it  Is  possible  to  wage  a  war  of  new 
destruction.  The  fact  that  his  genius  is  evil  and  his  objective 
vicious  should  not  blind  us  to  his  accomplishments.  Let  us  re- 
member, rather,  that  his  resources  and  his  facilities  for  research 
do  not  compare  with  curs.  Let  us  determine  to  take  even  fuller 
advantage  of  our  greater  opportunities  for  constructive  and  not 
destructive  ptuposes.  If  we  once  make  up  our  minds  that  we're 
going  to  be  Americans  first,  btislness  leaders  second,  Americana 
first,  labor  leaders  second,  and  Americans  first,  political  leaders 
second,  we  will,  within  the  next  decade,  show  once  more  to  a 
doubting  world  what  a  free  people,  working  under  inspired  leader- 
ship, can  do. 
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Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  28.  1940 

Mr.  DITTER. ,  Mr.  Speator.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
find  some  reasonable  basis  upon  which  those  who  oppose  the 
Walter-Logan  bill  can.  In  good  conscience,  rest  their  case. 
The  search  has  not  been  a  hurried  one.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  necessity  for  speed.  The  opposition  insisted  on  patience 
and  ignored  promptness.  Certainly  ample  time  has  been  af- 
forded for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  excuses  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  with  more  than  2  years 
elapsing  since  it  started  its  tedious  and  troublesome  journey 
through  the  labyrinth  of  parliamentary  obstacles. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  what  the  opposition 
lacked  in  Justification  it  sought  to  make  up  by  deliberate 
delay.  Such  a  policy  has  been  pursued  on  other  occasions 
when  political  expediency  forbade  a  forthright  disposition  of 
an  issue  which  might  invite  disastrous  consequences  if  a 
final  decision  were  reached  too  soon.  But,  despite  the  delay 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  find  reasons  for  the  objec- 
tions, I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  search  has  been  in 
vain,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  lawmaking 
powers  of  the  Congress  should  be  surrendered  to  the  arbitra- 
ments of  administrative  agencies. 

For  myself.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  such  an  admission. 
In  fact,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  Member  of  the  House 
could  make  such  an  admission  after  the  hue  and  cry  that  has 
been  raised  over  the  abuses  of  authority  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  some  of  these  agencies.  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  a  government  of  laws  provides  a  greater 
degree  of  security  for  those  who  have  the  will  to  be  free  than 
can  possibly  be  hoped  for  imder  a  government  of  men.  And 
this  is  so  no  matter  how  seemingly  benevolent  the  men  may 
be  or  how  altruistic  their  motives  may  appear.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Justice  Hughes  has  said,  that  "extraordinary  conditions  do 
not  create  or  enlarge  constitutional  powers,"  then  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  such  conditions  do  not  destroy  or  decrease  con- 
stitutional duties.  To  delegate  duties  to  administrative 
agencies  without  providing  the  possible  curbing  of  the  exer- 
cise of  autocratic  and  arbitrary  authority  by  such  agencies  by 
courts  of  law  is  contrary  to  our  whole  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ambitious  administra- 
tors easily  become  expert  executioners. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  seeks  to  prevent  this.  Administra- 
tors are  not  to  become  the  executioners  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  it  is  vmnecessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  any  extended  observations  on  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  administration  agencies  in  the  last  decade. 
The  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  numl)er  of  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  that  have 
been  created.  Most  of  these  bodies  develop  policies,  formulate 
programs,  assmne  extended  powers,  become  enthused  with 
their  fimctions,  and  issue  orders  and  decrees  reaching  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  their 
creation. 

These  orders  and  decrees  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
No  one  denies  this,  and  yet  the  opponents  of  this  bill  object 
to  a  measure  which  would  keep  the  operations  of  these  law- 
making, law-interpreting,  law-enforcing  agencies  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  The  course  of  unrestrained  administra- 
tive adjudication  leads  to  only  one  end — the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  the  separation  of  powers.  That 
means  that  the  protection  which  has  been  afforded  by  recog- 
nized judicial  processes  will  become  increasingly  impotent  as 
arbitrary  administrators  or  their  appointed  assistants  permit 
their  prejudices  to  punish  those  upon  whom  they  look  as 
enemies  of  their  purposes  and  plans. 

Flagrant  abuses  of  power  by  certain  administrative  agencies 
have  been  so  commonplace  that  the  attention  of  the  House 


need  not  be  directed  to  them.  In  many  Instances  fact  finding 
has  been  a  farce.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  comply  with 
any  rules  of  evidence.  Hearsay,  rumor,  and  the  imaginative 
creations  of  gossiping  tongues  have  been  accepted  as  the  basis 
on  which  issues  have  been  determined  and  upon  which  far- 
reaching  and  sweeping  orders  and  decrees  have  been  entered. 
The  Walter-Logan  bill  will  bring  these  abuses  to  an  end. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  reassert  our  faith  in  established 
procedure  and  in  recognized  institutions  of  government. 
This  is  especially  true  in  those  fields  of  law  and  justice  and 
equity  where  current  threats  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
most  serious  dangers.  Today,  as  never  before,  the  rights  of 
men  are  in  jeopardy.  These  are  the  rights  which  we  seek 
to  protect  by  this  measure. 

It  is  also  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  reassert  our 
faith  in  parliamentary  practices  and  our  willingness  not  to 
delegate  but  to  assume  the  duties  which  are  ours. 

These  purposes  will  be  accomplished  by  the  immediate 
enactment  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 


Veterans'  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  2.  1940 


STATISTICS  COMPILED  BY  MILLARD  W  RICE.  NATIONAL  LEQ- 
ISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIOU 
WARS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  I  ^-ish  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  very  interesting  and  illuminating  statistics 
which  were  compiled  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  national  legislative 
representative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  from  figures  secured  from  several  Federal  agencies, 
but  principally  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

These  cold  figures,  which  show  the  cost  of  war  in  human 
lives  and  dollars  and  cents,  constitute  an  eloquent  argument 
for  peace,  as  well  as  much  valuable  information  on  many 
phases  of  veterans'  affairs. 

The  attention  of  the  House  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  death  rate  of  World  War  vet- 
erans has  now  reached  the  figure  of  101  daily  and  that  the 
last  veteran  of  the  World  War  will  die  in  1996. 

The  compilation  by  Mr.  Rice  follows: 

VTTERAN    STATISTICS    AS    OF    JUKE    30,     1940 

4.757.240  served  in  United  States  armed  forces  during  World  War. 

4.057.101  served  in  Army,  2.050  629  overseas 

596.073  served  In  Na\7  and  104,066  in  Marine  Corpa,  about  60 
percent  overseas. 

24.234.021  registered  for  the  selective  draft. 

2.810.296  were  Inducted  after  draft  selection. 

250.240  were  discharged  from  the  draft  after  being  called. 

10.250  Army  men  were  dishonorably  discharged. 

130.128  total  deaths. 

39362  were  kUled:   37.568  Army.  1.454  marines,  and  340  Navy. 

14.009  died  of  wounds:    12.942  Army.  1.008  marines,  and  59  Navy. 

53.371  were  combat  deaths:  50,510  Army,  2.462  marines,  and  399 
Navy. 

75.460  died  of  diseases:   69.446  Army,  701  marines,  and  5.313  Nary. 

1.297  died  of  other  causes. 

201,325  wovmded,  not  mortally:  193,611  In  Army  and  7,714  in 
marines. 

348.164  World  War  veterans — less  than  9  percent  of  all — receive 
compensation  for  service -connected  disabilities:  38.595  on  tem- 
porary partial  ratings,  1.696  on  temporary  total  ratings,  274.988  on 
permanent  partial  ratings,  and  32.885  (9.44  percent)  on  permanent 
total  ratings. 

Twenty-flve  percent  of  all  service-connected  disabled  World  War 
veterans  receive  less  than  920  per  month  compensation:  45  percent 
less  than  »30;  58  percent  less  than  $40:  65  percent  less  than  $50: 
81  percent  less  than  $60;  91  percent  less  than  total;  and  only  8.6 
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percent  receive  compensation  for  total  dlaabllltles,  an  average  as  to 

all  of  »39  77  per  month  (»40.24  year  ago).  ♦  ♦  *  i 

60.296  World  War  veterans  receive  pensions  for  permanent  toiaj 

non-service-connected  disabilities  at  $6   (single  men  In  facilities) 

or  $30  per  month.  .   „  .oi  ^n 

36.051  disabled  Regulars  were  receiving  pensions  averaging  »3l.4B 
per  month   (only  $21.91  year  ago). 

2.381  Civil  War  veteraris  were  receiving  pensions. 

2  216  Indian  war  veterans  were  receiving  pensions. 
.  159  230    Spanish-American    War,    Philippine     Insurrection      and 
Boxer  Rebellion  veterans  were  receiving  pensions  averaging  $54S6 
per  month   ($52  48  year  ago).  >„.,,.^„„t 

1.801    emergency    World    War    ofBcers    were    receiving    retirement 

158  597  service-connected  death  claims  have  been  allowed;  99/479 
are  now  active,  providing  pensions  for  29.947  widows.  32.576  chil- 
dren, and  81.079  parents  at  an  average  monthly  payment  of  $46.48 
per  case.  , 

17  524  deceased  World  War  veterans,  who  died  by  reason  of  some 
disability  other  than  their  service-connected  disabilities,  provide 
pensions  for  14  949  dependent  widows  and  26.232  children,  at  an 
average  monthly  payment  of  $35  60  per  case. 

57  720  deceased  Spanish-American  War  veterans  provide  pensions 
for  55.332  widows.  7,584  children,  and  341  parents,  a  total  of  63.257 

dependents.  ,        ..  «,= 

4  055   deceased    Indian    war   veterans    provide    pensions   for    4.015 

widows    69  children,  and  11  others,  a  total  of  4.090  dependents. 
50.141    deceased   Civil   War   veterans   provide    pensions   for   48,006 

widows  and  2.317  children,  a  total  of  50.323  dependents. 

130  widows  of  Mexican  War  (1848)   veterans  receiving  pensions 
1  deceased  War  of  1812  veteran  provides  pension  for  one  daughter. 
235.264    veterans   received    hospital    treatment    during   last    fiscal 

56.596  veterans  were  in  Government  hospitals  on  June  30.  1940; 
50  912  were  World  War  veterans,  of  whom  10.552  were  service  con- 
nected 39  255  nonservlce  connected,  and  1.105  observation  cases; 
3  005  were  other  war  veterans;  2.679  disabled  Regulars.  28  allied 
veterans   91  C   C  C.  and  W   P.  A.  employees;  and  126  miscellaneous. 

33.041  were  NP  patients.  19.097  general  medical  and  surgical 
patients,  and  4,703  were  TB  patients. 

29  111  veterans  were  admitted  for  domlclliaiT  care  last  fiscal  year; 
16.518  remaining  on  June  30.  1940,  of  whom  15.242  were  World  War 
veterans  (14.293  nonservlce  connected). 


78.134  beds — 59.637  hospital  and  18,497  domiciliary — In  86  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities. 

2,754  beds  In  other  Oovernment  hospitals  (Army.  1.037;  Navy, 
989;  Public  Health  Service.  646;  and  Interior  Department,  82). 

38.375  veterans  were  under  guardianship. 

4.118.219  veterans  have  applied  for  adjusted  compensation.  In- 
volving $3,765,916,334.21. 

4.500.000  World  War  veterans  applied  for  war-risk  insurance, 
involving  $39,000,000,000 

608  923  Government  life-insurance  policies  were  In  force,  with 
face  value  of  $2,564,984,223.  with  $59,195.82524  received  in  pre- 
miums and  $8,781,642.37  paid  out  in  dividends  during  year  to 
408.901  policyholders. 

766  476  World  War  veterar^s  were  then  less  than  45  years'  of  age, 
2  102  566  between  45  and  50,  1.068.447  between  50  and  60.  3.241322 
rnore  than  45.  1,138,756  more  than  50,  70,309  more  than  60,  and 
25,688  more  than  65. 

4  007  798  living  World  War  veterans  now  constitute  about  3.18 
percent  of  the  total  population  and  about  4.7  percent  of  toUl  adult 
population  of  the  United  States. 

$577  840,544  appropriation  to  Veterans'  Administration  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1941.  is  only  about  3.1  percent  of  all  Federal  appro- 
priations for  year. 

$24,154,000,000  has  been  expended  because  of  relief  to  veteran* 
and  their  dependents  since  Nation  was  founded,  which,  however.  Is 
only  about  13  percent  of  the  grand  total  of  all  Federal  expenditures 
of  about  $185,000,000,000,  of  which  more  than  60  percent  wa« 
Incurred  directly  because  of  preparation  against  or  for  war,  partici- 
pation In  war.  and  to  provide  for  the  aftermath  of  war. 

Age  and  death  rate  in  1941 
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Estimated  numlyer  of  living  World  War  veterans  atth^Qinning  of  each  calendar  year  by  age  groups 
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Responsibilities  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  2,  1940 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  are  weary  of  useless  strikes.  That  this 
dissatisfaction  goes  not  only  to  strikes  against  the  defense 
program  of  the  Government,  but  as  against  all  types  and 
kinds  of  violence  resulting  from  labor  troubles.  The  right 
of  the  general  public  is  paramount. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  laboring  man  himself  is  dis- 
satisfied with  strikes.  That  the  average  American  laborer 
would  prefer  to  work  rather  than  to  engage  in  violent 
activities.  He  would  prefer  pay  and  regular  labor  to  idleness 
and  delay  and  attendant  loss  of  wages. 

In  America  we  have  settled  most  of  our  difficulties  by 
amicable  means,  by  negotiation,  adjustment,  agreement,  and, 


when  those  have  failed,  we  have  resorted  to  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  courts.  The  same  list  of  processes  should  bo 
applicable  to  labor  difficulties. 

Labor  has  been  demanding  and  securing  its  rights.  No  ad- 
ministration has  done  so  much  for  labor  as  the  present  one. 

Now,  in  turn,  labor  must  assume  its  responsibility.  That 
responsibility  requires  that,  if  it  claims  its  rights,  it  assert 
those  rights  by  peaceful  rather  than  by  violent  means. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Green,  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  prefers 
the  orderly  processes  of  government  rather  than  violence.  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
believe  in  those  principles.  If  the  contest  between  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  C.  I.  O.  has  so  aroused  their  pride  of  power  as  to  permit 
that  contest  to  adversely  affect  the  public,  then  their  leader- 
ship is  not  in  line  with  the  American  idea. 

The  American  people  are  not  interested  in  whether  C.  I.  O. 
controls  or  A.  P.  of  L.  is  in  power.  They  are  interested  In 
labor  having  its  rights  and  in  its  assuming  its  responsibilities 
and  that  orderly  processes  and  peaceful  means  shall  be  the 

rule.  ,  . 

As  I  have  said,  the  American  way  is  the  orderly  process,  and 
public  opinion  will  finally  enforce  that  idea. 

The  racketeer  in  labor  must  go.  If  the  labor  unions  do  not 
drive  him  out,  public  opinion  will. 
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Recent  important  developments  along  the  lines  I  am  sug- 
gesting have  been  made  in  the  conferences  in  recent  weeks 
In  Chicago,  where  Dr.  Harry  A.  Millls  agreed  to  act  for  25 
local  unions  in  shaping  their  public  relations,  conditioned  on 
their  cleaning  up  the  racketeer.  Along  the  same  line  is  the 
cooperation  of  William  M.  McPetridge.  who  succeeded  Scalise 
as  president  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  Union.  The 
general  idea  is  the  selection  of  a  public  relations  spokesman 
by  the  imlons  to  adjust  differences — a  nonpartisan  spokes- 
man, interested  in  the  public  welfare  as  well  as  in  assisting 
the  unions. 

This  process  is  outlined  in  an  article  by  Frederick  W.  Carr. 
appearing  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  November  27, 
1940,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  students  of  the  problem 
discussed.    It  readis  as  follows: 

THZ   WIDE    HORIZON A    NEW    AWnKACKKT   FLAN 

(By  Frederick  W.  Carr) 

Organized  labor  has  Invented  a  way  in  Chicago  of  cleaning  up  the 
homy  situation  left  by  a  labor  racketeer  after  he  Is  out.  The 
xnetbod.  wbicb  has  aiao  lately  been  applied  in  New  York,  signals 
progress  for  the  labor  movement  In  handling  its  gangster  parasites. 

What  the  labor  unions  concerned  have  undertaken  is  their  reor- 
ganization after  the  exits  of  Carroaao  and  Scalise.  Carrozzo  was  a 
one-time  Chicago  gunman  who  worked  himself  into  control  of 
common-laborer  unions  there.  whUe  Scalise,  another  gangster,  thrust 
himself  into  the  presidency  of  the  Building  Service  Employees- 
Union  of  the  United  States  aiKl  Canada.  Scalise  recenUy  started 
serving  a  sentence  of  from  10  to  20  years  in  Sing  Sing  for  stealing 
funds  of  hjs  union. 

Carro^ao's  principal  local  olBce  was  that  of  president  of  the  Hod 
Carriers'  District  Council  of  Chicago,  a  group  comprised  of  25  local 
unions,  among  them  some  very  tine  organizations. 

Thes«  unions  had  the  label  of  "Carrozzo"  on  them,  with  all  that 
Implied*.  To  see  what  could  be  done  about  It.  they  conferred  with 
Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  of  a  number  of  American  FederaUon  of  Labor 
conventions 

Mr.  Olander  told  the  unions  that  nothing  they  could  say  would 
help  them  because  nobody  would  Ijelieve  them.  The  only  thing 
that  would  be  of  any  consequence  would  be  action  understandable 
to  the  public.  He  suggested  the  following  course  as  a  n>eans  whereby 
they  could  rehabilitate  themselves  and  their  organizations  in  public 
confidence : 

Let  them  select  some  man  in  the  university  field  whose  reputation 
was  unassailable  and  who  had  a  broad  knowledge  of  trade-union 
problems.  Then  let  them  publicly  invite  that  man  into  consulta- 
tion witii  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  advice  as  to  the 
general  state  of  the  unions  and  what  ought  to  be  Jone  for  the 
future. 

Further,  let  them  offer  such  a  man  every  opportunity  to  make  any 
Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  organizations  that  he  might  deem 
necessaury,  and  say  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  such  public 
statements  from  time  to  time  as  might  seem  wise  in  his  Judgment. 

Mr  Olander  suggested  Dr.  Harry  A.  Millis,  professor  emeritus  of 
economM»  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  man  whom  President 
Roosevelt  2  weeks  ago  appointed  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  unions  seized  on  the  idea  with  eagerness.  Dr.  Millis 
conaented  to  act,  with  the  understanding  that  the  detail  work 
would  be  done  by  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Harvison,  an  associate  of  Dr. 
Millis  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Next  the  hod-carriers'  coimcil.  In  accord  with  Mr.  Olander's  ad- 
vice, named  a  committee  consisting  of  1  man  from  each  of  the  25 
local  unions  to  confer  with  Dr.  Millis.  Immediately  after  this  meet- 
ing, a  public  statement  was  Issued  by  Dr.  Millls  announcing  the 
project. 

The  plan  is  going  ahead,  slowly  of  course.  But  no  one  is  im- 
patient about  tbat.  Tbere  is  no  place  for  the  gtininan  in  this 
pictvire,  'jecause  even  that  kind  of  a  fellow  would  hesitate  to  in- 
trude himself  into  such  an  atmosphere. 

One  of  Its  effects  Is  to  furnish  a  sort  of  shelter  for  the  ofBcerg 
of  the  union  while  tbe  process  Is  going  on.  in  that  whenever  any 
question  arises  which  troubles  them,  they  have  some  place  to  go 
for  advice,  and  to  which  they  must  go.  and  everybody  knows  this. 

As  to  Scalise  and  New  York.  William  L.  McPetridge,  who  In  May 
succeeded  Scalise  as  president  of  the  Building  Service  Employees 
Union.  Is  an  old  Chlcagoan  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Olander.  They 
have  on  occasion  worked  together. 

To  rebuild  the  union  in  New  York  out  of  the  damage  left  by 
Scalise.  Mr.  McPetridge  recently  named  a  public  committee  there. 
He  gave  the  committee  full  authority  to  inquire  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  affiliated  unions  and  to  advise  him  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  te  a  high-grade  committee.  Mr.  McFetridge  stated  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  Intended  to  follow  Its  advice. 

Then  he  suspended  certain  of  the  ofacers  of  the  local  union  and 
called  on  Mayor  LaGuardia  for  some  person  who  could  take  charge 
of  it  while  awaiting  decisions  from  the  public  committee  he 
appointed. 

This  Is  a  big  thing  from  a  labor  standpoint — the  first  of  Its 
kind  ever  vmdertaken  by  a  national  or  International  union,  accord- 
ing to  veterans  of  the  labor  movement. 


Interstate  Trade  Barriers  and  the  Cotton  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  PAUL  T  TRUTTT.  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  INTER- 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  TRADE 
BARRIERS 


Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  herein  an 
address  of  Paul  T.  Truitt.  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers,  before  the  Cot- 
ton Research  Congress  at  Waco.  Tex.,  on  June  27,  1940. 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
the  Memt)ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  address  follows: 

IKXraSTATF    TUADE     BAXIUERS     AfTD    THE     COTTOM    lICDtJSTaT  ' 

The  question  of  barriers  to  trade  between  the  States  has  re- 
ceived much  warranted  discussion  and  publicity  during  the  past 
2  years.  The  States,  through  the  council  of  State  governments, 
have  participated  in  national  and  regional  conferences  on  this 
subject  Two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  Marketing  Laws  Survey  Hnd  the  I>p«rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  issued  pubstantial  reports  indicating 
what  and  where  trade-barrier  laws  are  and  have  discussed  some 
of  the  economic  pffect.s  of  th:s  type  legislation  The  United  StaU-s 
Department  of  Commerce,  directed  by  Congress  "to  fester,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the  mining, 
manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishing  industries,  the  labor  inter- 
ests, and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States."  is 
therefore  concerned  with  the  recent  growth  of  this  movement  so 
damaging  to  domestic  commerce. 

In  November  of  1939.  Secretary  Hcpkins  invited  the  heads  of 
10  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  name  representatives  to 
Join  In  forming  the  Interdepartmental  committee  on  interstate 
trade  barriers.  Functions  of  this  committee  include  implement- 
ing present  research,  instituting  furthei  research,  coordinating 
anti-trade-barrier  activities,  and  in  cooperating  with  the  State 
governments  and  their  organizations  in  seeking  to  restore  free 
but  not  unregulated  trade  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  between 
the  States 

Indeed,  we  must  protect  ourselves  against  dishonest  business 
practices,  various  kinds  of  fraud,  food  adulteration,  and  ."^hort 
weights  and  measures.  The  control  of  animal  and  plant  di.seasea 
must  be  maintained:  even  improved  In  short,  the  public  morals, 
health,  and  public  welfare  must  be  protected,  but  it  must  be 
empliasized  that  only  those  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  are  war- 
ranted which  actually  accomplish  this  result— and  which  do  not 
impose  a  direct  and  substantial  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 
Regulatory  laws  are  not  Justified  because  of  their  pity-perlty-givlng 
powers.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  while  such  enactments  restrict 
national  prosperity  to  some  degree,  their  cost  ie  outweighed  by 
their  benefits  in  preventing  other  greater  economic  loi-scs.  All 
other  barriers  to  interstate  or  intercommunity  trade,  not  measur- 
ing up  to  this  fair  standard,  hurt  national  domestic  commerce 
more  than  they  help  it.  Free  internal  trade,  regulated  only  ac- 
cording to  necessity,  points  the  way  to  greater  national  prosperity. 

The  accelerated  growth  of  Interstate  trade  barriers  goes  back  to 
the  post  first  World  War  period.  During  this  period,  their  effect 
was  not  so  keenly  felt  because  of  the  sustaining  force  of  prosperity 
evident  until  late  in  1929. 

With  the  tightening  of  economic  regulations  which  accompanied 
the  1929  depression,  a  considerable  variety  of  market-freezing  stat- 
utes and  regulations  were  adopted  with  the  rcs^ult  that  free  trade 

between  the  States  was  hampered. 

In  the  field  of  motor  vehicles,  the  growth  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, through  licensing  and  regtilatlon  statutes,  was  most  notice- 
able after  1930  and  It  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Motor 
vehicle  "border  wars"  broke  out  between  the  various  States  In  1931 
and  have  continued  iritermittently.  13  being  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing 6  years.  Since  1987.  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the.se  wars, 
the  chief  reason  for  which  ha?  been  the  adoption  of  reciprocity 
agreements  authorized  by  many  State  acts. 

The  type  of  motor-vehicle  regulations  that  caused  the  greatest 
disadvantages  to  interstate  commerce  were  those  statutes  that  re- 
quired out-of-state  trucks  to  take  out  a  second  registration.  If 
such  truck  had  to  pass  through  numerous  other  States,  each  State 
Imposing  the  same  restriction,  the  burden  Imposed  was  out  of  aU 
proportion  to  the  amount  that  the  Intrastate  carrier  paid  In  license 
fees.  A  new  device  was  then  Introduced  Several  States  adopted 
statutes  requiring  out-of-State  trucks  to  pay  a  relatively  higher 
ton-mile   tax.     The   difference    in   the   requirements    between    the 


*See  appendix. 
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States  as  to  out-of-State  trucks  Is  great.  Although  some  of  the 
States  do  not  burden  out-of-State  trucks,  the  extra  fees  are  made 
contingent  upon  the  granting  of  reciprocal  privileges  by  the  other 
States  concerned.  This  type  of  law  has  grown  to  great  proportions 
since  1929.  hardlv  a  se.«sion  of  the  legislatures  in  the  various  States 
has  passed  since  "then  without  the  passage  of  further  restrictions. 

In  1933.  port -of -entry  legislation  first  made  its  appearance.  The 
Kansas  law  of  that  year  was  directed  merely  at  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  but  on  January  1,  1934.  port -of -entry  control 
was  extended  to  all  motor  carriers  entering  the  State.  In  1935. 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  followed  with  this  type  of 
legislation  and  In  quick  succession  Arizona.  California.  Idaho.  Utah, 
and  Colorado  enacted  the  same  t3rpe  of  legislation.  Oklahoma's 
law  was  repealed  in  1939  Delaware  and  Missouri  enacted  similar 
laws,  but  do  not  enforce  them. 

Closely  allied  to  the  motor  vehicle  problem  is  tliat  of  the  merchant 
trucker.  The  type  of  laws  that  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  consumer  against  fraud  and  are  nothing  more  than  a  restric- 
tive measure,  are  all  of  recent  origin  such  as  those  in  Idaho  and 
Washington  imposing  fees  of  $300  per  year  in  each  county,  plus  a 
surely  deposit  of  »500  placed  with  the  county  treasurer  The  trend 
toward  such  type  of  legislation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  itinerant 
merchant  legislation  was  introduced  in  22  legislatures  during  the 
1939  sessions. 

Restrictive  liquor  legislation  began  In  1934  with  the  repeal  of 
national  prohibition  and  the  adoption  of  regulatory  acts  by  the 
States.  The  restrictive  laws  of  California.  Missouri.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota, and  Kentucky  were  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  CalUornia  and  Ml.ssouri  have,  however,  repealed  the  very 
statutes  that  were  upheld  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Public  purchase  preference  laws  requiring  preference  In  State 
purchases  for  State  residents  or  products  (and  sometimes  both)  are 
not  all  of  recent  origin.  California  had  such  a  law  in  1897.  Colorado 
In  1919.  Oregon  In  1901.  New  enactments  of  such  laws  have  in- 
creased within  the  l.-ist  10  years.  In  the  following  States  preference 
laws  of  one  type  or  another  have  been  enacted  since  1929; 

California.  1931:  Colorado.  1937;  Georgia.  1931.  1933.  Illinois.  1937; 
Indiana.  1931;  Iowa.  1934  1937;  Kansas.  1931:  I/rulsiana.  1934:  Mary- 
land. 1939.  Massachusetts.  1931:  Missou.'-i.  1937;  Mississippi.  1932: 
Montana  1933.  Nevada.  1931;  New  Jersey.  1934;  New  Mexico.  1933. 
1938;  North  Carolina.  1931;  North  Dakota.  1929  38;  South  Dakota. 
1939:  Utah.  1933;  Vermont.  1933;  Washington,  1933:  Wyoming.  1931; 
total.  23  States. 

The  adoption  of  the  general  use  tax  as  supplementary  to  a  State 
sales  tax  is  of  recent  origin.  Sales  taxes  appear  to  be  a  revenue 
measure  adoptfd  by  the  States  to  bolster  receding  revenues  due  to 
the  economic  depression.  The  noncompensatory  type  of  use  tax  is 
the  one  that  has  the  mo.st  effect  on  interstate  commerce:  this  type 
use  tax  has  been  adopted  by  six  States.  All  such  acts  have  been 
enacted  since  1934 

The  type  of  legislation  that  becomes  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
the  free  movement  of  llvest<x:k  and  nursery  stock  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  In  a  time  of  economic  distress,  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  administering  official  are  very  effectively  used 
to  keep  out-of-State  products  out  of  the  market.  As  an  example 
of  such  an  order  is  the  Bangs  disease  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  In  1932  The  contagion  of  this  type  regulation 
Is  shown  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  1938  by  Louisiana  pro- 
viding for  blanket  retaliatory  quarantines  and  embargoes  relating  to 
agricultural  produce 

In  the  field  of  grades,  standards,  and  labels  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  largest  amount  of  such  type  of  legislation  was  enacted 
before  1929  Tliere  have  been  numerous  enactments  since  that 
time,  such  a.s  the  minimum-standard  laws  of  California.  Arizona, 
Colorado,  defining  .specific  standards  for  specified  fruits  and  vege- 
tables Laws  of  similar  nature  and  applying  to  grading  and 
labeling  have  been  pa.ssed  since  1929  by  Ohio.  Indiana.  Montana, 
Oregon.  Wa.>-hington.  Maine,  and  New  York  (which  is  now  repealed). 
Egg  legislation  has  been  in  force  a  long  time,  but  these  acts  have 
been  either  amended  or  new  enactments  have  been  made  since  1929, 
as  in  the  following  States:  Arizona,  1933;  California.  1931,  1933; 
Colorado,  1933:  Horida.  1933.  1935;  Georgia.  1935:  Idaho,  1933  39; 
Iowa.  1931:  Marvland.  1935;  Massachusetts.  1935;  Missouri,  1939; 
Oregon.  1931:  Nebraska.  1931;  New  Hamp.shire.  1935;  New  Jersey. 
1934;  ana  in  other  States  The  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  desire 
to   protect    home    industry    comprise    the    trade-barrier    aspect    of 

these  laws. 

The  great  mass  of  legislation  affecting  the  dairy  field  has  been 
largely  enacted  in  the  last  10  to  15  years:  but  even  t>efore  1929  the 
effect  of  long-distance  competition  was  felt  by  the  local  producer 
through  the  advent  of  hauling  by  truck.  Prior  to  1929  a  few  of  the 
States  attempted  to  offset  the  effect  of  this  competition  by  requiring 
permiU  and  inspection  of  source  of  supply.  Within  approximately 
the  last  10  years  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Florida  requiring  all  mUk  coming  into  these  States  to 
be  from  farms  that  have  either  been  licensed  or  Inspected  by  such 
State.  The  next  barrier  set  up  by  the  States  was  the  limitation  of 
milksheds  and  the  stabilization  of  prices  in  such  sheds  by  price- 
fixing  measures.  This  step  was  accomplished  by  the  enactment  of 
milk-control  laws,  of  which  there  are  now  23.  and  all  have  been 
enacted  since  1931. 

Trade  barriers  diminish  the  efficiency  of  our  national  economic 
system  They  make  for  a  lower  standard  of  living  Perhaps  even 
more  unfortunate  is  another  effect  of  trade  barriers — that  is.  the 
sectional  bttteinets  that  they  often  arouse.  It  is  Interesting  that  as 
long  ago  as  1934  before  trade  barriers  were  In  the  public  eye,  a 
warning  against  trade-barrier  measvu^s  was  given  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  pouiuy  and  egg  indtistry.     Speaking  of  certain  egg 


laws  which  had  a  decided  trade-barrier  aspect,  he  said:  "Such  rank 
discrimination  is.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  neatest  tools  to  use  to 
take  the  United  States  apart  that  has  been  fashioned  since  the  days 
of  slavery."  •  Tliere  are  many  businessmen  to  whom  the  trade- 
barrier  question  is  not  a  mere  subject  for  discussion  and  for  whom 
Its  evils  have  not  been  any  merely  acadennlc  matter  but  whose 
busine-sses  have  been  ruined  or  seriously  crippled  by  trade-barrier 
measures  which  shut  them  out  of  markets  in  which  they  had  l>een 
doing  business. 

All  measures  that  set  up  barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods  across 
State  lines  tend  to  break  the  national  market  up  into  little  seg- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  If  this  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  each 
State  striving  to  be  self-sufficient,  all  of  our  industries  depending 
on  a  Nation-wide  market  would  be  ruined.  The  eflaclency  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  which  such  industries  have  been  able  to 
achieve  by  reason  of  their  wide  outlets  would  be  lost.  Moreover,  the 
advantages  of  having  each  region  specialize  in  the  production  of  the 
things  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce  would  also  be  lost.  The 
Kansas  wheat  farmer,  the  Iowa  corn  and  hog  farmer,  the  Wisconsin 
dairyman,  and  the  Texas  and  Florida  citrus  growers  are  among  the 
agricultural  producers  who  would  staffer  in  this  way.  These  farmers 
produce  for  a  Natlon-v.ide  market  Just  as  does  the  Ford  factory  in 
Detroit  and  in  their  own  way  they  are  Just  as  specialized  as  the 
Ford  plant.  The  Texas  cotton  farmer  belongs  in  this  group  of 
specialized  producers,  and.  further,  he  produces  for  an  International 
as  well  as  a  national  market.  At  present  he  is  faced  with  disorgan- 
ized foreign  markets  and  with  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  in  the 
domestic  market  which  has  been  carried  over  from  past  seasons. 
A  prime  objective  of  the  cotton  Industry,  therefore.  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  which  directly  or  indirectly  curtail  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  and  its  byproducts 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  largest  group  of  buyers  of  cotton 
products  is  the  so-called  low-income  group  of  families  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Interstate  trade  barriers  affecting  the  sale  of  cotton  fibers  are 
found  in  the  consumers  goods  field  It  has  been  estimated  that  an- 
nual expenditures  for  cotton  goods  by  nonrelief  families  Is  as 
follows: 

Estimated  annual  expenditures  for  cotton  goods  by  nonrelief 
families,  1935-36   (preliminary,  subject  to  revision)^ 
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>  K.stimato.s  prrpand  by  Markoling  So<tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  .^crinilttire, 
ba.se(l  on  survpv  reror'ls  obtaineii  in  C'on.sumpr  Purrha-ses  .^^tiKly  conducted  by 
Huroau  of  I.abor  Statistics  and  Bureau  of  Home  Kconoraio*.  in  c<K)i>eration  with  thfl 
Work  lYoject."!  Adniinistration,  NatioiiiU  Ke.v.urces  tommitl«-e,  and  tentral 
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The  potential  low-Income  market  Includes  about  29,400,000  fami- 
lies and  10.000,000  single  persons,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
126.000.000  persons.'  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  American  families 
are  estimated  to  have  Incomes  under  $1,500  annually,  the  average 
for  this  group  being  $826  annually  or  $69  per  month.  Obviously, 
families  In  this  Income  group  must  spend  most  of  their  clothing 
budget  for  merchandise  made  of  cotton.  Other  competing  fabrics 
are  more  expensive.  Any  trade  barrier  raising  the  price  of  cotton 
cloth,  or  of  any  other  necessity  which  low-Income  groups  must  buy. 
directly  reduces  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  purchase  of 
cotton  clothing  and  strikes  a  blow  at  the  cotton  Industry. 

Mr.  John  Moloney,  of  the  National  Cottonseed  Products  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  C.  H.  Janssen.  of  the  National  Association  of  Margarine 

Manufacturers,  testifying  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  last  March,  established  the  fact  that  the  most  damaging 
of  all  trade  barriers  to  the  cotton  industry  are  the  laws  in  the  field 
of  margarine,  which  prior  to  1929  were  only  mildly  restrictive  as  to 
Interstate  commerce.  Those  laws  were  for  the  most  part  attempts 
at  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  included  some  not  too  restrictive 
license  fees.  However,  most  of  the  effective  restrictive  legislation 
h:.s  been  enacted  since  1929.  In  that  year,  Utah  adopted  a  5  cents 
per  pound  excise  tax  on  uncolored  margarine.  In  1931,  10  States 
followed  and  today  an  excise  tax  Is  levied  on  this  product  by  24 
States.  In  the  highest  bracket  are  Washington  and  Wisconsin  with 
their  15  cents  per  pound  tax  on  all  margarines.  Prohibitive  license 
fees  have  been  added  to  other  restrictions  since  1931  by  Montana 
and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  present  unfair  discriminatory  margarine 
tax  laws  remain  in  force  since  they  are  not  needed  to  protect  the 
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'Charles  A.  Urner,  American  Creamery  and  PoiUtry  Review,  Octo- 
ber 17.  1934.  „     , 

'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  National 
Resources  Committee. 
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public  health  and  they  do  not  raise  substantial  revenue.  These 
taxes  are  peculiarly  regressive.  That  fact  alone  seems  to  me  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  margarine  taxes.  Fig- 
ures complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  Indicate  that  the 
lower  the  income  of  the  family,  the  less  butter  they  buy  and  the 
more  they  buy  of  other  table  fats  including  margarine.  Let  me  give 
you  seme  figures. 

Amount  spent  weekly  per  adult  or  adult  equivalent  in  the  family 

I  Pounds) 


$1.33  to 
$1.99 

$2  to 
$2.66 

$2  67  to 
$3.32 

$3.33  to 
$3.99 

$4  to 
$166 

Yemrly  per  capita  consump- 
tii>D  of— 
Butter 

12.0 
8.6 

13.4 
6.3 

18.3 
5.2 

23.8 
5.9 

39.8 

Oth«'r  tabl*-  fats 

0 

A  family  with  a  weekly  expenditure  amounting  to  from  14  to 
M  66  for  each  adult  or  adult -equivalent  in  the  family  buys  about 
40  pounds  of  butter  a  year  per  adult  or  Adult-equivalent,  but  prac- 
tically no  margarine  at  all,  according  to  this  study,  and  thus  en- 
tirely escapes  margarine  taxes.  A  family  with  a  weekly  e.Kpendl- 
ture  of  from  $1  33  to  $2  for  each  adult  or  adult-equivalent,  on  th? 
other  hand,  buys  only  12  pounds  of  butter  a  year  but  over  S'^ 
pounds  of  other  table  fats  j^r  adult  or  adult-equivalent.  The  pro- 
pcrtion  of  other  table  fats  supplied  by  margarine  is  not  known. 
but  it  is  evident  that  any  tax  on  margarine  fails  almost  exclusively 
on  the  lower  Income  groups.  If  it  is  so  high  as  to  stop  them  from 
using  margarine  entirely,  their  loss  in  one  sense  Is  complete  since 
they  must  use  some  inferior  substitute  for  margarine. 

Dairy   farmers  probably  gain  very  little  from   taxes  on  margarine. 

If  people  can  afford  butter  they  apparently  buy  that  in  preference 
to  margarine.  It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the 
price  of  margarine  is  raised  so  that  people  cannot  afford  it  they 
will  turn  not  to  butter  but  to  some  other  product,  such  as  lard, 
cooking  fats  or  oils,  or  even  to  cheap  Jam.  It  has  been  estimated 
that.  If  the  sale  of  margarine  were  completely  prohibited  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  price  of  butter  would  not  be  raised 
The  effect  cf  curtailing  margarine  con.sumption  in  a  State  which 
produces  a  surplus  of  butter,  then,  can  have  no  depressing  effect  on 
the  prfce  paid  for  butter  in  that  State.      (See  table  No    11.  Appendix.) 

Rather  than  burden  you  with  further  statistics.  I  have  Included. 
In  the  appendix  to  these  remarks,  some  tables  showing  various  dam- 
aging effects  of  excise  and  license  tax  laws  on  the  cottonseed-oil 
Industry.  The  facts  are  that  cottonseed  oil  as  a  margarine  ingre- 
dient is  taxed  out  of  the  markets  in  14  States  at  an  estimated  an- 
nual loss  of  29.000.000  pounds  of  oil.  In  other  States,  millions  of 
frmllles  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  margarine  even  at 
hlRh  prices.  License  fees  are  so  high  that  only  the  larger  stores  can 
afford  to  take  out  a  sales  permit.  All  customers  in  outlying  or 
other  areas  who  of  necessity  and  convenience  must  patronize 
smaller  stores  are  therefore  denied  an  oppxjrtunity  to  buy  margarine. 

Laws  prohibiting  the  purchase  and  use  of  margarine  in  State 
tastitutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  funds  have  been 
passed  by  20  States.  One  effect  of  such  laws  Is  the  unfair  and 
erroneous  Inference  that  margarine  Is  not  a  wholesome  pvire-food 
product. 

It  shoiild  be  pointed  out  that  If,  on  account  of  a  surplxis  of  fiber.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  produce  domestically  an  additional  amount  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  required  by  the  elimination  of  interstate  trade-barrier 
laws  against  margarine  that  unused  cotton  acreage  could  be  switched 
to  other  oil-bearing  crops.  Such  crop  diversification  should  add 
to  the  economic  stability  of  the  cotton-producing  States  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  raising  the  living  standards  of  low-income 
groups.  Such  results  are  economically  and  socially  most  desirable. 
An  expert  witness  testifying  before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  this  subject  stated  the  situation  in  a  few  words 
when  he  said: 

•The  historic  policy  of  our  Government  and  our  people  has  been 
to  invite  and  to  encourage  competition.  The  taxing  power  of  gov- 
ernment has  more  frequently  been  resorted  to  to  encoiurage  new 
products  and  to  maintain  competition  than  to  destroy  them. 

"The  contrary  is  abhorrent  to  our  sense  of  fairness  and  our  con- 
cept of  government.  Nor  Is  there  any  basis  in  our  fundamental 
law.  In  reason,  or  m  common  sense,  on  which  we  can  condone  or 
Justify  any  legislative  act  that  would  close  our  highways  of  com- 
merce to  one  product  of  American  agriculture  in  order  to  benefit 
another,  for  we  have  believed  in  and  ordered  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  commerce  for  all."  ' 

The  timely  and  vital  question  now  is.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  barriers  to  the  free  use  of  cotton  and  cotton  bj-products?  I 
will  suggest  three  different  lines  of  attack. 

In  the  first  place,  a  method,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  being 
explored.  Is  the  use  of  Federal  legislation  that  would  either  prohibit 
or  else  make  Impracticable  the  erection  of  State  barriers  against 
the  sale  of  margarine.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  method  lies  in 
the  unrestricted  power  of  the  States  to  tax.  as  long  as  they  do  not 
tax  goods  moving  In  Interstate  commerce  or  set  up  unreasonable 
and  discriminatory  classlflcatlcn.s  cf  things  taxed.  In  the  leading 
case  on  margarine  taxes  the  Court  declared  that  a  sales  tax  on  mar- 
garine did  not  tax  the  product  while  It  was  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  that  setting  up  margarine  In  a  separate  classification  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  was  not  unreasonable. 


'Testimony  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Janssen.  president.  National  Association 
of  Margarlr»e  Manufacturers,  before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  during  hearings  on  interstate  trade  biuTiers. 


It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  principle  to  prohibit  States  from 
levying  special  taxes  on  any  commodity  that  has  not  been  removed 
from  the  protection  of  the  Interstate-commerce  clause. 

Alcoholic  beverages  and  prison-made  goods  are  two  examples  of 
commodities  that  have  been  so  removed.  If  this  principle  could  be 
established,  there  would  no  longer  be  an  opportunity  for  States  to 
levy,  as  at  present,  burdensome  or  prohibitory  taxes  upcn  a  com- 
modity of  which  they  produced  very  little  or  none  at  all,  yet  which 
competed  with  the  product  of  a  major  Industry. 

A  new  and  more  practical  move  for  the  solution  of  the  trade- 
barrier  problem  is  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Federal-State  com- 
mittee, as  proposed  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
by  Mr.  Prank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. If  established,  this  commltt.  c  would  Ije  appropriately 
empowered  with  staiT  and  fur.ds  to  investigate  trade  barriers  from 
all  angles  and  to  recommend  remedial  legislative  action  Jointly  or 
separately  to  the  Federal  and  State  governments.    Many  benefits 

are  seen  to  develop  from  this  form  of  endeavor. 

There  exists  what  has  been  called  an  Intergovernmental  zone  In 
which  the  Congress  has  broad  commercial  regulatory  power  but 
which  Congress  has  not  speclflcally  acted,  but  In  which  the  States 
have  passed  laws  which  may  or  may  not  be  unconstitutional  This 
fact  of  constitutionality,  of  course,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  only  In  such  cases  as  actually 
reach  this  tribunal. 

It  must  not  be  Inferred  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  to  enumerate  applicable  principles  which  State  legislatures 
may  well  use  as  a  guide  in  framing  new  leglslarlon;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  understood  that  a  satisfactory  solution  rf  the 
trade-barrier  problem  cannot  be  had  by  this  method.  This  proposi- 
tion was  stated  most  recently  by  Justices  Frankfurter.  Black,  and 
Douglas  in  McCarrcll  v.  Dirte  Greyhound  Lxnes:  "Judicial  control  of 

national  commerce — unilke  legislative  regulations — must  from  in- 
herent limitations  cf  the  Judicial  process  treat  tJie  subject  by  the 
hit-and-miss  method  of  deciding  single  local  controversies  upon  evi- 
dence and  information  limited  by  the  narrow  rules  of  litigation. 
Spasmodic  and  unrelated  Instances  of  litigation  cannot  afford  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  creation  of  integrated  national  rules  which 
alone  can  afford  that  full  protection  for  interstate  commerce  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution."  In  this  same  case,  the  Ju.-'tices  went 
on  to  say:  "Maintenance  cf  open  channels  cf  trade  between  the 
States  was  not  only  of  paramount  importance  when  our  Constitu- 
tion was  framed:  it  remains  today  a  complex  problem,  calling  for 
national  vigilance  and  regulation.  ' 

With  an  increasing  number  of  trade  barrier  cases  coming  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years,  the  Court  stated 
in  South  Carolina  Highway  Department  v.  Bamu-ell.  decided  in 
1938.  that  "courts  do  not  sit  as  legislatures  either  State  or  national. 
They  cannot  act  as  Congress  does  when  after  weighing  all  conflicting 
interests.  State  and  national,  it  determines  when  and  how  much  the 
State  regulatory  power  shall  yield  to  the  larger  interests  of  national 
commerce. ' 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  nonpartisan  probing  of  the  facts  from 
all  angles  of  the  trade-barrier  problem.  It  is.  therefore,  our  hope 
that  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Bane  to  establish  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  committee  will  be  made  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  to  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  and 
that  it  will  be  favorably  received.  Secretary  Wallace,  the  Interdt- 
partmcntal  Committer  on  Interstate  Trade  Barriers,  and  others  have 
already  endorsed  the  proposal. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign,  and  here  I  distinguish  between  education  and  propa- 
ganda, would  be  an  effective  means  of  getting  appropriate  remedial 
action.  Certainly  it  would  be  the  least  likely  to  arouse  sectional 
feeling,  which.  I  think,  we  all  agree  is  always  unfortunate  and  to  be 
avoided.  There  are  very  strong  and  powerful  arguments  against 
State  margarine  taxes.  These  arguments  are  ( 1 )  that  thev  are 
unfair  to  an  industry  which  produces  a  healthful  and  wholesome 
product  and  especially  (2)  that  they  are  peculiarly  regre8.«?ive  in 
nature,  and  (3)  that  the  benefits  to  dairy  farmers  are'  imperceptible. 
I  think  that  if  these  last  two  points  were  generally  understood  and 
accepted  among  the  voters  and  the  dairy  farmers  themselves.  In 
the  States  that  have  Imposed  taxes  on  margarine,  there  would  be  a 
good  chance  for  repeal  of  such  legislation.  In  fact,  the  general 
public  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  has  by  way  of  referendum,  indi- 
cated there  is  no  public  demand  for  such  laws,  and  that  the  public 
favors  their  repeal.  Tliere  seem  to  be  no  cases  on  record  where 
consumer,  or  other  noncommercial  groups  have  gone  to  the  defense 
of  margarine  tax  laws  Education  then  seems  a  definitely  practical 
method  of  attack, 

I  wotild  suggest  that  you  request  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Division  of  Program  Discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  local  and  national  commercial,  civic,  educational,  and  fra- 
ternal group?  to  place  the  subject  of  Interstate  trade  barriers,  and 
speclflcally  margarine  taxes,  on  their  list  of  discussion  projects  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  the  simple  funda- 
mental eccncmics  of  the  question  can  be  made  general  and  wide- 
spread, th?  very  least  result  will  be  to  make  the  way  much  easier 
for  the  removal  of  existing  barriers  against  the  sale  of  margarine. 

In  the  third  plRce.  I  mention,  and  most  heartily  condemn,  one  of 
the  most  ccmmcnly  discussed  methods  for  getting  the  State  taxes 
on  margarine  removed  which  is  to  retaliate  in  .«ome  wav  against  the 
Spates  imposing  these  taxes.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  however, 
to  retaliate  by  any  official  action  against  particular  Sutes  without 
also  Injuring  other  States,  and  frequently  the  home  State  which 
are  not  objects  of  the  retaliation. 

When  the  products  cf  a  large  area  of  the  country  are  severely 
hampered  In  their  normal  movement  in  interstate  commerce  by  un» 
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fair,  discriminatory  trade-barrier  laws.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
persons  in  the  affected  area  should  consider  retaliatory  measures. 
We  all  know  that  the  use  of  this  method  has  been  considered  by 
these  who  realize  the  essential  unfairness  of  laws,  which,  in  economic 
effect,  impinge  upon  the  free  use  of  cotton  and  its  byproducts. 
Despite  the^e  provocations  and  natural  tendencies,  I  urge  that  such 
action  be  avoided.  It  inevitably  contributes  to  national  discord. 
In  certain  countries,  forces  of  barbarism  have  been  unleashed,  mak- 
ing it  imperative  that  this  country  engage  In  a  rearmament  program 
unparalleled  in  time  of  peace.  We  now  must  make  a  great,  con- 
certed, unified  national  economic  effort.  We  all  know  nn  army  is 
no  stronger  than  its  supporting  economic  system.  Ditcord  and 
recrimination  between  areas  of  ova  country  furnish  no  aid  to  the 
succe.'srul  ncccmplishment  of  these  Immediate  t::sks  Duriiig  times 
when  the  public  is  engaged  with  questions  of  .great  natlonU  Import. 
less  .epeclacu.'ar  drmestlc  problems,  intrinsically  most  important,  are 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  Certainly  the  present  foreign  situation 
should  .'-ervt^  to  hlahllght  and  further  emphasize  the  immediate  need 
for  the  complete  eradication  of  all  barriers  to  thi-  free  flow  of  com- 
merce between  the  States.  We  hear  much  now-a-days  about  "fifth 
column"  activities.  I  urge  you  to  classify  interstate  trade  barriers 
as  a  domestic  "fifth  column"  and  to  wage  war  on  them  unto  the 
finish.  . 
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Comparative  statement  of  licensed  retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
and  potential  total  of  dealers  for  this  product — Continued 


Table  7 
June  30 
Table  8 
Table  9 


Farm  cash  Income — cotton  and  cottonseed 
Prohib'ting   the  purchase  and   use  of  oleomargarine   in 
State  or  penal  Institutions,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
funds. 

Table  10:   Referendum  record  oleomargarine  tax  laws. 
Table  11 ;   Average  per  prices  of  butterfat  received  by  producers  for 
States  mentioned.  1928  to  1938.  Inclusive. 

Comparatiie  statement  of  licensed  retail  dealers  in   oleomargarine 
and  potential  total  of  dealers  for  this  product  ' 


Tax 
law 
c  (Toe- 
live— 

1 
Licensed  retail  dealers ' 

Total 
num- 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1935 

1939 

IxT  re- 
tail 
food 
sloreJ>. 
IKitcn- 
tial 
mar- 
garine 
dealers' 

Scrnt^: 

Maho 

1<131 

lv«:)l 
iy29 

Ktsi 
1931 
1<«1 
1^1 

1931 
1«32  35 

1931-33 
1931 
1U31 

4fl9 

7.692 

527 

1.222 
1.736 
3,234 
4,152 

4,740 
5,191 

.5.  747 

3,649 

338 

2.418 
1.860 

66 

4,  513 

315 

■  3 
Mil 

2,177 

12 
911 

2,691 
2,341 

208 

1.648 
1.389 

1 

1,364 

33 

"'lK9 

379 

1,200 

3 
13 

l.m7 

i.iin 

l..V)9 
1.0.W 

6 

3.634 

193 

1 

64 

473 

197 

2,302 

252 

1 

27 
317 
40« 

1,.340 

li>wa 

t  tah 

9.  (179 
1.530 

10  cents: 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota.. 

2.233 
2.  1H7 

Tenn«-s.s«>e 

Oklahoma 



11..V13 
7,173 

15  cents: 

\\'a.shinpton 

fi.273 

\Vi-i(iiii»in         

22 

2.480 

2.6.30 

298 

Zrtffl 
1,346 

1,816 

2,9S6 
351 

2.615 
2,159 

10.401 

Animal-fat  .-states: 

Minmsoia 

Ni"bra.ska 

8.053 
4,  Ifil 

Wvoiiiine      

760 

10   c<>nt.s    with    exoep- 
lions: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

9.976 
7.763 

'  Testimony  of  Mr,  C.  IT  Jan.s:-<'n.  president.  Vaiional  As.sooiatinn  of  Marcarine 
Manufariun-rs.  U'fort'  the  Tcmiiorary  N'ational  Economic  Comuiiilec  during  hoar- 
inps  on  inlt-rstatf  trado  barriers, 

'  .\nniial  niwirts,  ColliHior  •>(  Internal  Revenue. 

>  (".'n-sii-s  of  Hiisini-ss  iy.i.*>  oxcla^ive  of  candy  and  confectionery  store.s.  fniit  stores 
an<l  vtirclrthle  marktis.»KK  no'l  |«>iiltry  dealers  fi>;h  and  soa-f<K)d  markets  and  bakeries 
and  caterers,  Kiliable  tr:irle  data  imlicates  an  increa.s«'  of  aptM-oximaU-ly  10  p«"roent 
in  nuiiiNr  of  retail  f.-nl  store.s  since  1935.  This  would  total  potential  number  of 
dvalers  to  about  6Z5,U0U  as  of  194U. 


Tax 

law 

rfTec- 

tive— 

Lio>nsod  retail  dealers 

Total 
nu'ii- 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1935 

1939 

Nr  re- 

t.iil 

f.Kxl 

Stores, 
iKiteu- 

tl;tl 

Iilar- 

Carine 

dealers 

10  cents  with    excep- 
tions- Cnniimicil. 
t^olorado        --- 

2.492 
2.  l.")l 

l.as:j 
5.  tVI4 
l.^M 
1.6f>.5 

302 
2.  0»i2 

tif.2 
3.735 

824 
H.,5:c 

1.304 
330 

330 
16.090 
10.  l.S.'. 

2.  474 

2.Mn 

4.910 

11.. Ml 

.503 

8.274 

31 

109 

7.W 

a.  m 

1.5.  128 

16.  172 

2.932 

4,862 

876 

.336 

Zf>4H 

3,  .361 

1.7fil 
2.  (W7 
1.M7 
4,175 
1,202 
1,027 

217 
2,0.54 

971 
2,795 

769 
lU-Sfi:} 

7.M 
207 

.542 
13.244 

H.  .V>2 
2.093 

2.  US 

3.4:i8 

9.271 

312 

0.489 

5 

80 

246 

3.  .'>.57 
10.  (179 
i:{.  .-^is 

1.9(« 

4.  Win 
340 
124 

2.200 
3.2.59 

1.210 

1.794 

2.  !>»« 

3.087 

884 

7S6 

166 

1,777 

870 

1.930 

627 

9.190 

:«!.') 

162 

614 

11.117 

7.  r.23 

114 

1.9.56 

9(M 

8.603 

193 

5.269 

2 

73 

•     2Sfi 

2.  WW 
7.  (a<i 

I2.r,7\i 
I.filT 

3.  431 
191 

HO 
2.0«H 
1.981 

2.221 
2.91S 
2.  .549 
4,928 

"'l,\580 

387 

2,2rt9 

i,4;w 

4,  4.53 

717 
9.  .573 
l.:».W 

423 

918 
1,V380 

8,9««) 

2.972 

3.(»43 

4.9H2 

10, 52.1 

468 

6,907 

IH 

86 

802 

.5.989 

1.3..'i«i5 

l.l.  .'■-ll 

2. 00.1 

3.  «45 

1.0.59 

276 

.3.270 

3.615 

2.431 
5.160 

3.  3:W 
.5,  310 

2.  l(v.5 

628 
2.M6 
1.751 

8,  735 

1.031 
12.  348 

H12 

425 

983 
l."l.  .-sis 

9.  .S-«< 

4.  *■.- 

3.  2H 2 

4.  192 
11.797 

66« 

8. 7.50 

:t2 

140 

991 

4.7.56 

12.272 

J'i.  l.W 

2.  7:« 

4.  3.32 

NS5 

4Xi 

4.012 

4.562 

3.469 

6.fiSl 

(ieorpia 

Kansas   

Louisiana 

12.Kr3 

6.219 

10.  517 

Maine         

3.8m 

New  Mexico 

1.651 

North  Carolina 

Siiiilh  Carolina 

ii.4:{3 

6.943 

Toxfl.s               

20,  743 

No  excise  taxes: 

\ri7ona      

1,465 

Cslifiirnia      

21.. 572 

CnllllcH-llCUt 

Dclnwiire   _ 

7.193 
1,285 

Disirict  of  Colum- 
bia      

2,WB 

Illinois       

27.157 

liiili«nn     

Kentucky 

Marvlrtn<l          ----- 

...\ 

12.0(M 
12.  797 

7.H.'i8 

M  ;LS,sa(tui.setls 

Michican     

16.  099 
16,465 

M  issis^ippi-- --- 

7,197 

Mis.'^ouri;. 

Nloiituna     ....---- 

13,860 
2.018 

3<>1 

New  lliimpshire... 

2,057 

New  Jersey.    

Kew  York    

IH.  7.V8 
.5.3.  401 

Ohio   

()repnn 

rennsylvania 

Ii'liiiile  Islaud 

24.  IT.I 
.3.719 

40.401 
2,882 

Verment 

\'ir>riiiia    

West  Virginia 

1,  5.57 
11.498 

7.87W 

Total     

191,977 

135,035 

103.  475 

155.381 

173.  426 

484.066 

State  excise  and  license  foxes  on  oleomargarine,  year  of  enactment, 

and  exceprtions  to  such  ' 


Per  pound  excise  tax 

Lieen.se  taxes 

Colored 

Per 

pound 

lax  > 

Exceptions 
to  lax 

Retail- 
ers ' 

Whole- 
salers 

Manu- 
fac- 
turers 

Restau- 
rants, 
Ijoard- 

injr 
house 
con- 
sumers 

Ala 

Prohibited 

(35)     10 

DoTTl 

Ark 

(35)     10 

Dom 

Ctilif 

Prohibited 

Prohibited. 

do 

do 

(23)     $5 
(31) 
(33)       6 

$fiO 

•25 
SO 

iim 

25 
100 

t3 

Colo... 

(35)     10 

Dom.  8.  B. 

> 

Del 

Fla 

■(ssfio 

(35)      10 
(31)       5 

boin.^IIl" 

Ga 

Dom 

Idaho... 
Ill 

Prohibited 
do 

(29)     SO 

200 

Ind 

Iowa 

Iv  nnsas 

Prohibited 

(31)       5 

(33)  10 

(34)  12 

(35)  10 

Dom.  8.  B.. 

Ky... 

La  

Maine.. 
Md 

Prohibited 
do 

Dom 

Dom 

Mass... 
Mich... 
Minn... 
Miss 

do 

do 

...  do 

(33)    "io 

Dom!  (AJ- 
Dom 

(86)» 

(31)   "i" 
(20)     10 

(«) 

i 

(32)100 

(') 

Q) 

Mo 

Prohibited 
do 

(25)   400 
(25)        1 

i.ono 

25 

._. 

Nebr... 

Nev 

N.  J  ... 

N.  n 
N.  Mex 

Prohibited. 

An 

(31)      15 

Dom.    (A) 

100 

(35)      10 

bom 

1 

'  Testimony  of  Mr.  C.  II  Jans.sen.  president.  N'ational  A.ssoeiation  of  Margarine 
Maniifa<turers.  hefi)re  the  Temi^jrary  N'ational  Economic  Committee  diu-ing  hcar- 
inps  i.n  interstate  Irade  barriers, 

«  Kijiure  in  pareiiitieM'S  indicates  year  in  which  tax  wa.s  enacted. 

»  Local  -sellers'  registration  fee,  5o  ecnls. 
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state  exciae  and  licenae  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  year  of  enactment, 
and  exceptions  to  stu:h — Ckintlnvied 


Per  pound  excise  tax 

Licen.se  taxes 

Colored 

Per 
pound 

tax 

Exceptions 
to  tax 

Retail- 
ers 

Whole- 
salers 

^fanu- 

fac- 
turers 

Restau- 
rants, 
fxjard- 

inu 
house 

con- 
sumers 

N  Y 

Ptohibited 

do 

do 

do 

N.  C    .. 
N.  Dak. 
Ohio 

(35)      10 
(31)      10 

Dom 

(«) 
(31)       2 

75 
5 

is* 

Okk. 

do 

do 

(31)     10 

(31)       5 

10 

10 

2 

One 

Pa 

do 

100 

(1899) 

500 

1.000 

10 

50 

R.I 

8.C.... 

S  Dak 

Prohibited. 
do 

(34)      10 
(31)      10 

(31)     10 

(34)      10 
(29)       5 

Dom 

Tenn  . 

$3 

$5 

$3 
2 

Texas 

EHtrn 

\           1 

XTtah 

-Trohiblted. 
do 

•  S 

•25 

Vt 

Va. 

WMh 

Prohibited 
do 

do 

do- 

(31)      15 

W  Va 

Wis 

/15and6 

\a5) 

(31)      10 

\\ 

(31)    <25 

T 

SCO 

uooo 

{     ^ 

Wyo.... 

J 
Dom.  (.\).. 

<  Ked'ic»Ml.  19-Jy. 
>  .\11  s.llfrs. 

Reventie  obtained  from,  margarine  taxes  in  selected  States, 

ended  Dec.  31.  1938 


year 


State 

Revenue 

from 

excise 

tax 

Revenue 

from 

licrn,-:e 

tat 

Total 
revenue 

5  cents: 

Idaho                  -  

$1,430.00 

170.  3.'v5.  00 

32. 059.  81 

5.33  40 
2,  275.  (» 
0 

$330 
1,390 

a 
6' 

$1,760.00 

Iowa _ - 

i'(ah 

170.385.00 
33,  449.  HI 

10  cents; 

Ni.rth  Dakota    

XiS  40 

Eolith  Dakota - 

okbUionia - 

Tpnni*'*****  (10  c«*ntsi                                 --   

1  275.  rjo 

0 
17,649.48 

Wa.shinirton  f  15  cents)    

0 

0 

W^iwinsin  H.^fvnf^)                                 

.5.148.00 

>  11,200 

11,300.00 

1  Testimony  of  Mr.  John  Moloney,  National  OottonstH^d  Products  A.ssocistion, 
before  the  TenH>t»r:M-y  National  Ecouomie  Coiumittt'o  duriug  hearings  oa  interstate 
traile  barri»TS. 

»  Estimated  on  basis  of  Federal  licensees. 

Source:  InstituU'  of  Margarine  .Manufacturers.  Data  were  obtained  by  Inquiries 
adlressed  to  Stales  in  'lue.^tioii. 

Retail  margarine  dealers  in  States  taxing  cottcmseed-oil  margarine, 

1928  and  1938^ 


Number  of  retail  dealers 

Decrea.se 

Stato 

1928' 

19.38  « 

Idaho                       - 

f.SJ9 
7.  4(« 

rs^ 

7t>4 

1363 

3.498 

3.9S6 

5.  007 

»3tiO 

196 
5.416 
3.410 

275 

7 

3.935 

266 

4 

51 

716 

375 

3 

50 

28 

451 

2.221 

2.9S» 

397 

682 

loWA                                  ...... -- 

3.465 

X;uh                      

467 

M/»rTh  T^f%kolA                              .        -_-- . 

760 

■^Miih  l>Ak<>tA                         .     

1.472 

Oklfth^inia                                       .-    

1.647 

3,123 

Wft^^htncton                     

3,983 

4.957 

271 

166 

Minnesota. - - 

NV^>nvHkft 

3,196 
461 

Wyoming - 

123 

Total                                 

35,570 

11.463 

24.  107 

E. -It i mated  annual  loss  of  marftarine— sake  in 

76,410,000 

Estimated  annual  low  in  terms  of  cottonseed 
oil 

28,500.930 

>  Testimony  of  Mr.  John  Moloney,  -National  Cotton.seed  Products  .Association 
before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  during  hearings  on  interstate 
trade  harriers. 

>  Fi.-K-al  year  ending  June  30. 

•  .\verage  1922  24.     Montana  first  enacted  a  retail  license  tax  in  1925  and  increased 
rate  in  1928.     The  year  1928  would  therefore  not  be  representative. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner. 


Retail  margarine  dealers  in  States  which  do  not  tax  cottonseed-oil 

margarine  '■ 


Het.ill 

lealers 

Increase 

State 

1«M> 

1938  > 

Alabama         

1.386 

.531 

1.433 

13f..' 

341  " 

443 

1288 

l.fiOl 

15,.V3« 

10.34)6 

7.278 

1.964 

1.602 

1.435 

i.a.'w 

4.629 

10.  516 

tt.986 

63 

6M 

5,817 

I'M 

13.9h6 

s21 

16.29S 

1530 

604 

43a 

1341 

1.834 

1094 

1429 

2.-362 
2.551 
437 
978 
4.102 
3.491 

16.642 
9.i*<9 
5.464 
ISIH 
3.006 
2.  (r.7 
3.519 
5.011 

11505 

9.092 

162 

1.243 

4.960 

671 

13.».\3 
3.146 

16.613 
2.69a 
i.a57 
1.92.5 
9.150 
4.141 
4.«C5 

1.039 

Xriconft                       - 

423 

ArkfiDRM                            ■-■ --• 

930 

Colorado        . ...-.-.- - -. 

188 

96 

District  of  (Columbia... .... • 

535 

Florida 

1.814 

Oeoreia — 

Illinois   

Indiana          .  .    ... . 

I.  MO 
1.306 
-367 

Kansas                   . 

-1.814 

Kentucky -- 

13.M) 

1,404 

Maine                                      .....  ......._.--.... 

6:52 

Marvland                             . 

l.iSftl 

M  a-^Siwh  u-set  ts      .      

3K2 

\.»,9 

Missouri    ..    ..  

1106 

Nevada            .    

New  Hamt>shire 

New  Jersey                                ..._......-..-..--- 

99 

544 

-857 

New  MexKO                            ... . 

477 

New  Vurk 

-34 

N*»rth  CaroliiiA                      _  _.       ..... - 

1315 

Ohio                              

315 

Orecon                             .  ...........-.....-.-.-- 

1«3 

Rho.le  Island            

452 

Sonth  CaruUna           ... 

\.4M 

Texas               - 

6,800 

Virginia.   .- 

West  Virginia — 

1317 

17H1 

Total. 

iaO.190 

153.439 

33.349 

•  Testimony  of  Mr  John  Moloney,  National  Cotton.see.l  Fro.lucts  Association 
N>fore  th,-  Temjiorriry  National  Economic  Committee  during  hearings  on  interstate 
trade  barriers. 

'  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Source:  C  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

Retail  dealers  licensed  to  sell  uncolored  olenmargarine :  Number 
before  State  excise  tares  were  imposed  compared  trith  the  number 
after  excise  taxes  were  imposed  grouped  by  different  types  of  tax  * 


In  States  having  excise  taxes  on  all  un- 
colored ok'omarjjarme 

SUte 

1927  28, 

retiil 

dealers 

1936-37 

Percent- 

Retail 
dealers 

Excuse 
tax  per 
pound 

rhanre 

in 
dealers 

Idaho    

Num'>tr 

(¥» 

7,400 

733 

6 
3.980 

CmH 
5 
5 
5 

PtTtent 
-99  I 

Iowa 

-  46.  1 

Utah 

-61  0 

Total  (5  cents) 

8,832 

4.281 

.   _       _       .    . 

-51.5 

North  I>nko(a 

764 
1.S3 
1363 
3,498 

« 

330 
344 

10 

10 
10 
10 

-100.0 

.•^outh  i>akota .... 

-06.8 

Tenne^s^v          ...          ...  .     .... 

-86.5 

Oklahoma 

-90.3 

Total  (10  cents)  

8,148 

712  1 

-91  3 

Wa.shineton 

3.986 
5.007 

a 

3 

15 
15 

-99  7 

Wisconsin     

-90.0 

Total  (15  cents) 

8,903 

14 

-00.8 

Grand  total 

2\973 

5,007 

-8a  7 

'  Testimony  of  C.  H.  Jaassen.  president.  National  Association  of  Martrarine 
Manufa<-tiirers.  liefore  t  he  Temixjrary  National  Economic  Commiliee during  hearings 
on  interstate  trade  Iparriers. 

Sourcv:  .-^tate  an  i  Federal  Legislation  and  Decisions  K<»latine  to  OUH)marEarine 
Bureau  of  .Agricultural  Economics.     U.  S.  Department  of  .Ain'ioilture. 

Carrying  the  foregoing  dom-n  to  the  Rtport  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Collector  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  we  find  that 
the  process  toward  complete  elimination  of  the  prodtict  from  sale 
In  those  States  has  continued  to  the  following  point,  as  seen  below: 


Tax  law 
effec- 
tive— 

Licensed  retail  dealers 

Total 
number 

1930 

1933 

193.1 

1935 

1939 

retail  food 
stores — 

potential 

manrarine 

dealers 

3  cents: 

Idaho 

1931 
1931 

469 
7,6H3 

66 

1 

a 

1362' 

I  340 

Iowa 

i  513  ,     1.  364       3, 634 

0,079 
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Tax  law 

etT(>C- 

tive— 

loao 

Licensed  retail 

lealers 

Total 

numlMT 

retail  foixl 

store's  - 

l)oUMitial 

margarine 

dealers 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1935 

1039 

I  c«>nus— <"ontd 

Itah. 

527 

315 

33 

19:1 

252 

1,530 

Total       

8.688 

4.894 

1.398 

3.833 

1554 

11,949 

10  cents 

North  DakoU.. 
.'HMJtli  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee      

Oklahoma   

1931 
1931 
iKil 
19.31 

1.222 
1.736 
3.2:M 
4. 1.52 

3 

553 

960 

1177 

189' 

379 

1.300 

1 

64 

473 

197 

1 

27 

317 

4«^ 

1233 

11K7 

11.503 

7.173 

Total 

10,344 

3.003 

.     L7«h 

735 

740 

n.006 

15  cents: 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

1031 
1932-35 

4.740 
5.191 

12 
911 

3 
13 

6,273 

« 

10,401 

Total 

«.«. 

923 

1          »« 

22 

1 

16.674 

Omn<l  total     . 

i  38.963 

1     9.510 

3.  182 

,     4.590 

1     3.303 

,         51.719 

The  severitv  of  license  Uie«.  phis  stringent  arfmini-strative  regulations  in  Idaho, 
North  Dakota.  Washmi-on,  and  Wi.v.-onsin  in  addition  to  the  excise  t«\  on  llie  rmnl- 
oct,   have  proven   a   U«'-[>erc-«nt  erte«li\e  trade   birrier.   shut  ting   thi-  lecitiiiiaie, 
wholesiir.ie  fo«<l  pr.Hliiet  .Mit  of  mier-iate  and  inlr^slate  coniinerc*-  iipiupleie.ly. 
Irigredients    used    in    margarine    production,   year    cndxng    June    JO  ' 

[In  iHHin'Lsj 


19W 

1037 

1838 

1030 

Pal>a.ssu  oil..     ..... . 

11.407,743 

17. 188.  787 

10. 451 039 

11206.917 

Beef  (at 

36,914 

Butter 

37 

167.  214.  S63 

2.527 

Cor«inut  oil  .       . .. 

101.375  166 

1   S60 

87.054.115 

1.714 

70.  7.59.  220 

Color  

1,421 

<"orn  oil ...... 

.<«.  2.56 

1.326,  ai2 

1,2-.'4  W17 

5.54,  467 

Cottonsi>«'d  oil 

98.917.153 

137,017,  N62 

177.582  605 

109.224,  HI 

rotUin.s«>e«l  sttarin  . 



900 

iK-rivative  of  glywrin 

1,034.638 

1, 194,  5.50 

i,  229.  507 

8S1..572 

Lee  ithin H 

20.  343 

?fK  .'.M 

70.462 

S7.  966 

Milk      J. 

75.251.561 

72.36!<.'.MI 

76. 976,  779 

64.711  110 

Neutral  lard - 

?.  on.  31.'^ 

2.0'').  4<l'i 

l,604.9-.'5 

I.  i-«).  .W) 

Oleooil           .» 

15.  IKi.  MU"» 

ih.ti.fi«.  :^o^ 

11.73H.  l.V. 

13.  (tJ5.  4M 

Oleo  stearin 

3.  IWt.  R(2 

3.251.!»H.v 

3,  44;i.  958 

2. 96^.  39'J 

Oleo  stock .» 

1.949.202 

l.X2r..  7>vs 

1.239.914 

1.416,123 

Oiirinirv                               ,.. 

7.'iO  47t1 

44  !.,'<«> 
1.  607  41.3 

109.615 

Palm  oil       

OHO 

I'aJm-kernel  oU 

l.(irC2.253 

c.  OSS*,  X.J 

7. :.'.!,..  744 

1,214.459 

8,786 
3.  ois.  :i23 

Rice  oil       

Peanut  oil... .. 

1731002 

0g,6.'M 
S.  24.3.  767 

'"1748,616 

Salt             _ 

19,  4  to,  .'73 

IS.  1 5(),  0^.3 

IK.  fK^.  IS'3 

14.  .'.17.  2S« 

K'.same  oil   .. 

VI. 992 

2Z962 

8oda  (Untoate oO 

180.  106 

lf.2. .'«» 

IM,  726 

i;i4,  K20 

3,736.17s 

26,  841  239 

.3.3,222.  \\h 

53.  9><?  075 

17.907 

VeipeiabW  ste«rin _..... 

U.  174 

Vitamin  connnfrate 

it,.'!!? 

14,  363 

Margiirine  jircKluopd 

87L737.616 

389,  364.  249 

415.121.856 

331874.281 

Cotton-st-tMl  oil 

As  a  periintage  of  fats 

and  oils  u«e,l 

30.8 

417 

.514 

40  5 

As  a  [KTc  iiUaKv  of  niar- 

garinc  pnxluced    .         . 

1                25.3 

3.5  2 

418 

183 

'  Testimony  of  Mr.  John  Moloney,  National  Cotton.s.-»<l  IToduets  .KMociaiion 
before  the  Temporary  National  F.CDUomic  CoounitU*  dunm:  hoarinfis  on  interstate 

trade  barriers.  .  j  .    . 

Soorce   V.  S   Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenne.     Annua!  rejv  ,rt.s,  except  data  for 
ly^y  which  is  from  monthly  relea^'s      Percentages  of  i-i.ttouM-.  .|  oil  are  our  own 

calculations.  _   ^  ^       ...  j  , 

Farm  cash  income — Cbtton  and  cottonseed  » 


Year  fralendar* 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Total 

PcTfi'nt- 

nre  of 

total  from 

ct>tton- 

seed 

1029 

$1,363,007,000 

:.'i..  ^Mi.tjoo 

4i.S,  :M2.  000 
41V511.000 

5'i«.  s3^,  non 
7.'W,  .523.  imo 
6(K,  .3>.  i««1 
76:1.360,000 
77(1,  377.  («» 
$.575.  741.Ul« 
.525. 320. 000 

$148.  943.  000 

07,2»4.0(KI 

41,614.000 

41180.000 

48,713,  nn« 

l(M,331.flOO 

103. 4.58. 000 

141,519,000 

139.776.000 

$91.  494, 000 

83, 485.  0<K1 

$1,511,950,000 
824.  I4.^000 
.MJi.,  11.56,  000 
4'io,  «'M.  (VX) 
.577.  '.^1   Of  10 
862.  K.-^.  fKlO 
711.7H6.(I<K) 
Om,  KTVi.OII) 
900.  153.  UK) 
$667.  2i'..  IKIO 

6(>8.  <«».5.(ino 

0.5 

m:«i        . 

11.8 

1101        

8  4 

1032      

0.4 

1T33    

8  2 

ms4                  

12  1 

Itt5           . 

14.5 

1936 

ii«»s J  imim"" ... 

15  6 
14.4 
13.7 

I«l9t 

13  7 

'  TMtimony  of  Mr,  John  Moloney,  National  Cottonseed  Pnxliiils  A.«<K:iation 
before  the  Temporary  National  Kcooomic  Committee  during  hearrngs  on  inl«»^ute 
tra<jt'  barriers 

'  rr'liinui.iry  from  release.s  liy  the  Tlureaa  of  Aplcultural  Economics. 

Source  C  S.  l)e(Kirfment  of  Atrriciiltm*.  Biireaa  of  Agricultural  Economics 
"Income  Parity  tor  Agru  ultiire."  |it    1  sec.  1. 
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(Dl  PROHIBITING  THF  PITBCHASE  AND  USE  OF  OIXOMABGARINT  IN  STATS 
OR  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  SUPPORTED  WHOLLY  OR  IN  PART  BY  PrBLlC 
rUNDS  ' 

California:  Prohibited  In  penal  and  charitable  Inslllullons  of 
State. 

Connecticut :  Prohibited  in  humane,  charitable,  reformatory,  or 
penal  institutions  under  State  or  county  control,  except  State  prison. 
State  prL^ion  for  women.  State  farm  for  women,  State  reformatory, 
and  county  Jail.s. 

Idaho:  Prohibited  in  county  and  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  and  reformatory  institutions. 

Illincls:  No  more  than  25  percent  of  the  oil  or  fat  reqtilrenients 
of  State  Institutions  in  form  of  substitutes  for  butter  or  lard  may 
be  used. 

Iow:i:  Prohibited  in  college  for  the  blind,  school  for  the  deaf,  or 
any  State  in.'^mutuin  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  control. 

Kansas:  Prohibited  In  all  State,  counly.  and  municipal  institu- 
tions. 

Kentucky:  Prohibited  in  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  liistitu- 
tions 

Michigan:  Prohibited  In  all  public  Institutions  except  In  penal 
InBtltutions. 

Minnesota:   Prohibited  in  all  State  Institutions. 

Montana:    Prohibited   in  all   State   Institutions. 

Nobriiska:  Prohibited  in  all  State  Institutions,  except  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

New  York:  Prohibited  in  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  Institu- 
tions. 

New  Hampshire:  Colored  margarine  is  prohibited  in  all  State  Insti- 
tutions 

North  Dakota:  Prohibited  from  being  served  to  any  inmate  of  any 
State  Institution. 

Oklahoma:  Prohibited  in  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  Institu- 
tions. 

Oregon:  Prohibited  in  State  institutions  and  State  schools. 

Pennsylvania:  Prohibited  in  all  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

Tennessee:  Prohibited  in  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions. 

Washington:    Prohibited  in  all  State  Institutions 

Wisconsin :  Prohibited  in  all  State  institutions  and  public  schools. 

REFERENDUM      r.ECORD     OLXOMARCARINE     TAX     LAWS 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  four  times  overwhelmingly  rejected 
such  laws  by  their  votes  as  follows: 

November  1920  by  119.126  against  67.101. 

November  4.   1924,  bv   157..324  against  91  597, 

November  8.  1932.  bv  200.496  against  131,273. 

November  1933  by   144.542   against  66.880 

The  people  of  Michigan  repealed  such  a  law  on  November  8.  1932. 

California  voters  have  twice  rejected  such  a  law  through  referen- 
dum, once  on  November  2.  1926.  and  again  November  3,  1936,  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of   1.359.096  against  345.470. 

The  p>eople  of  W.ashington  rejected  such  a  law  on  November  4, 
1924 

Source:  Testimony  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Janssen,  president.  National  Aaso- 
clation  of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  before  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  during  hearings  on  Interstate  trade 
barr.ers. 

Af>erage  per  pound  prices  of  butterfat  received  by  prodticcrs  for 
States  mentioned,  1928  to  1938,  inclusive 


1928 

IM'29 

1930 

1931. 

1032. 

1933 

1934. 

1035 

1936 

19.37. 

1038 


Aritona 


49 

45 
39 
26 
IS 
18 
25 
31 
35 

:*.s 
■A 


Nevada 


48 
48 
38 
27 
20 
30 
24 
30 
35 
36 
30 


Orepon 


48 

48 
.36 
26 

IS 
19 

22 

ai 

M 
36 
27 


Utah 


46 

4."i 
35 
26 
19 
18 
22 
30 
M 
M, 
28 


California 


« 
SO 
39 
28 
22 
22 
25 
3.' 
.» 
37 
31 


Note  -The  imee  of  Ctah  butterfat  remained  at  the  same  comparative  level  both 

Wfore  the  marearine  lax  went  inU>  efltti  and  afterward,  so  that  no  beoeflt  in  price 

accrui-d  to  the  I'lah  dairyriicn. 

Sourot-:   V.  .S.  r)r[«vtnient  of  AFnmltTjre.  „  ^   .,..».      .  ..        ^ 

Taken    from    -iiitiyietTient    to   f>ral    StslemenJ    on   B.half  of   the   Assoeiatlon    of 

f»o<ithprn  Commission<Ts  of  Airricuilim-  for  th.-  Hearine  Before  tbe  Utah  Commfadon 

on  Interstate  Coof^'ration  on  Jan.  li.  194(1.  U.  J.  Goode. 


'  Testimony  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Janasen.  jx^sldent.  National  AsKxrUtlon 
of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  before  the   Temporary  National   ~— 
nomlc  Committee  during  hearings  on  Interstate  trade  barrlcn. 
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Sweetpotato  Crop  of  East  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2.  19i0 


ARTICLE  BY  VICTOR  SCHOFFELMAYER 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Victor  Schoffelmayer,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Dallas 
News,  which  appeared  in  the  Gilmer  (Tex.)  Weekly  Mirror, 
November  28.  1940.  This  article  concerns  the  significance 
and  importance  of  the  sweetpotato  crop  to  the  farmers  of 
east  Texas,  and  therefore  to  the  farmers  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  the  district  I  represent. 

(From  the  Gilmer  (Tex.)  Weekly  Mirror  of  November  28,  1940] 

Record  12.000,000  Yam   Crop   Brings   Wealth   to   Farmers 

(By   Victor  Schoffelmayer.   agricultural   editor   ol    the   Dallas   News) 

Gilmer.  Tex.,  October  27. — Old  Mother  Nature  and  science,  work- 
ing together,  are  putting  a  lot  of  new  wealth  Into  the  pockets  of 
east  Texas  sandy-land  farmers  from  this  season's  crop  of  sweet- 
potatoes. 

During  the  annual  "yamboree"  celebration  at  Gilmer  hundreds  of 
yam  growers  told  of  a  record  crop  which  is  bringing  thousands  of 
dollars  to  communities  and  probably  more  than  $2,000,000  to  the 
yam  belt  of  east  Texas.  This  new  wealth  from  the  soil  comes  at 
a  time  when  cotton  prices  are  disappointing.  It  also  follows  last 
years  px3or  sweetpotato  crop  and  low  farm  income  from  that  source. 

But  Mother  Nature,  working  overtime  at  the  Job.  made  a  let 
more  oversized  yams  than  the  market  can  take.  Those  July  rains 
gave  the  yam  crop  a  big  start  and  by  the  middle  of  August  many 
fields  were  ready  for  a  record  harvest.  By  letting  the  potatces 
stay  in  the  ground  longer  than  necessary  farmers  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  unsalable  '  Jumboes"  than  normally.  Right  now  thf^y 
wish  there  were  buyers  for  these  big  sweetpotatoes.  which  rightfully 
ought  to  be  going  Into  the  making  of  dehydrated  stock  feed  and 
starch  In  a  big  way. 

East  Texas  yam  growers  need  Industries  which  will  keep  off  the 
food  markets  the  offgrade  potatoes  which  now  are  being  hauled  by 
truckers  to  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  West,  and  North.  That  Is 
something  to  think  about  for  next  year  Nothing  will  do  more 
to  round  out  the  east  Texas  yam  industry  by  the  adding  of 
chemurglc  processing  as  the  one  now  confronting  both  growers 
and  shippers. 

have    BtriLT    BIG    INDUSTRY 

East  Texas  Is  fortunate  in  having  many  high-class  sweetpotato 
shippers  at  such  strategic  centers  as  Pittsburg.  Gilmer.  Mount 
Pleasant,  Tyler.  Athens,  Sulphtir  Springs,  Mount  Vernon,  Omaha, 
and  others.  These  men  have  built  up  an  enviable  trade  which 
reaches  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Des  Moin«?s. 
Omaha.  Detroit,  and  Pittsburgh.  It  is  astonishing  how  northt^rn 
manufacturing  centers  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  25  cents  a 
crate  premium  for  the  east  Texas  high-quality  product  over 
competing  yams. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  growers  and  scientists  in  the  Upshur 
County  courthouse  on  the  day  preceding  the  "yamboree"  an  In- 
teresting fact  came  to  light — why  northern  buyers  are  taking  a 
larger  volume  of  Juicy,  sugary  southern  sweetpotatoes  in  recent 
years,  when  in  times  past  they  preferred  the  "dry  chokers"  from 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  which  largely  had  the  market  to 
themselves. 

It  seems  that  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  from 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Arkansas  and  other  parts  of  the  deep  South 
migrated  from  the  cotton  patch  to  the  steel  mills  and  auto- 
mobl'e  factories  around  St  Louis.  Chicago.  Pittsburgh  and  De- 
troit, they  demanded  the  kind  of  yam  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed. Little  by  little  the  trade  demand  in  great  mill  centers 
was  enlarged  as  not  only  the  workers  but  the  general  public  were 
educated  to  the  fine  flavor  and  high  quality  of  the  southern  sweet- 
potato. Old  established  prejudices  were  dropped  as  formulas  for 
baking  and  cooking  east  Texas  and  Louisiana  yams  were  distributed 
along  with  the  potatoes. 

The  high  average  yield  this  season  is  said  by  growers  and  shippers 
to  range  between  125  and  150  bushels  an  acre,  compared  with  an 
average  10-year  yield  of  65  to  75  bu?h>?ls.  But  the  high  proportion 
of  off -size  jrams  must  t)e  reckoned  with. 

The  big  rains  In  June  and  July  gave  the  yams  a  better  than  aver- 
age start.     They  have  kept  on  growing  in  size  as  long  as  they  stayed 


in   the   ground   becatise  of   the   unusually   warm   and   sunny    fall 
weather. 

In  Gilmer,  Pittsburg,  and  other  east  Texas  centers  first  quality 
yams  during  the  writer's  visit  there  brought  growers  60  to  70  cents 
a  bushel,  25  cents  above  last  year  But  the  big  crop  has  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  motortruck  operators  to  east  Texas  who  not 
always  are  as  careful  about  quality  as  the  big  established  ship- 
pers. The  truckers  load  a  cargo  of  second  grades  of  various  sizes 
and  quality  and  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  and  help  to  break  the 
market  for  the  high-quality  yams.  It  is  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tion as  with  south  Texas  grapefruit  and  oranges,  which  are  loaded 
In  trucks  regardless  of  quality  and  distributed  far  and  wide  over 
the  land. 

ONE-THIRD    TAM    CULLS 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all  yams  grown  are  off- 
grade  and  culls.  A  crop  estimated  at.  say.  3  000  000  bushels  in  east 
Texas,  therefore,  must  have  1.000.000  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes 
Which  should  go  Into  other  channels  of  trade  and  not  compete  In 
the  food  markets  against  high-quality  yams.  If  these  were  proc- 
essed Into  cattle  feed,  starch,  sirup,  protein,  and  vitamin  flour, 
pectin,  and  what  not,  the  yam  growers  would  be  helped  not  only 
In  holding  up  the  price  for  best-quality  but,  they  could  add  sub- 
stantially to  their  income  by  selling  the  culls  at  perhaps  $5  or  $6 
a  ton  to  yam-dehydration  plants. 

Any  sensible  man  who  has  looked  Into  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
ducing valuable  new  products  from  the  sweetpotato  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  this  Idea  must  be  converted  Into  a  reality  A 
profitable  way  to  use  all  the  potatoes  grown  In  cast  Texas  Is  better 
than  to  let  a  third  of  the  crop  break  the  market  or  go  to  waste. 


Protection  for  Airplane  Plants  Working  on  Defense 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2,  1940 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED   BY   INGLEWOOD,    CALIF  ,   REALTY 

BOARD 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Inglewood  Realty  Board,  of  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  in  respect  to  the  need  for  military  protection  for  air- 
plane plants  working  on  production  under  the  national- 
defense  program,  and  urging  increased  surveillance  of  pos- 
sible subversive  activities  in  airplane  factories. 

Inglewood  Realty  Board. 
Inglewood,  Cahf.,  November  19,  J940. 
Hon.  Leland  M   Ford. 

House  Office  Building.  Wa.<>hington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Ford:  The  Inglewood  Realty  Board  begs  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  its  meeting  of 
November  18: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  an  undercurrent  of  rumor  for  many 
months  past  as  to  possible  subversive  activities  Irj  the  airplane 
manufacturint;  plants   adjacent   to  Inglewood;    and 

"Whereas  Marti.n  Dies  has  recently  made  public  the  fact  that  he 
has  specific  Information  revealing  plans  of  sabotage  In  these  same 
factories:  the.se  plans  purporting  to  reach  materialization  within 
the  next  90  days:   and 

"Whereas  it  is  obvious  that  every  preventive  effort  pos.sible  shoxUd 
be  made  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  workers  and  the  property  which 
might  be  destroyed  or  damaged:  and 

"Whereas  our  Government,  through  Its  promise  of  assistance  to 
Great  Britain  through  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  airplanes 
puts  such  manufacture  definitely  within  the  realm  of  military 
activity:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Inglewood  Realty  Board  does  earnestly  and 
urgently  pray  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
without  further  drlay,  the  military  protection  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity." 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  we  can  depend  upon  you  to 
do  anything  and  everything  possible  to  bring  so  serious  a  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  and  our  good  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

NoRiNE  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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Coal  Division  Director  Declares  Act  Is  Functioning 
1 1  Smoothly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^TATIVES 
;  Monday,  Deceviber  2,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HA  GRAY.  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  DIVISION.  DITARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  TO  JESSE 
V.  SULLIVAN.  OP  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  ASSOCLAIION 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  of  H.  A. 
Gray.  Director  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division,  Depart- 
ment Of  the  Interior,  to  Jesse  V.  Sullivan,  executive  secretary 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association: 

Umitxd  States  Dipaktment  of  the  Interior. 

BrruMiNous  Coal  Division, 
Washington,  November  30,  1940. 
Mr.  Jesse  V    Sullivan. 

Executive  Secretary,  West  Virginia  Coal  Association. 

Charleston .  W.  Va. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  SntLrvAN:  I  have  read  certain  statements  attributed 
to  you  In  lengthy  articles  carried  by  the  Associated  Press  and  nu- 
merous newspapers  concfrning  coal  production  since  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  prices  on  October  1,  1940  I  presume  you  were 
not  misquoted 

Your  assertion  that  the  minimum  prlcep  have  caused  Pennsyl- 
vania producers  to  gain  business  at  the  expense  of  producers  in 
West  Virginia.  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  Is  utu^rly  without 
foundation  An  unbiased  study  of  production  statistics  In  the  light 
of  well-known  clrcumsUnces  in  the  coal  industry  shows  Uiat  con- 
clusively. 

Conti-ary  to  the  Inference  of  your  statement,  the  Coal  Act  is 
functionirig  smoothly,  and  it  Is  giving  the  coal  Industry  the  first 
real  protection  It  has  ever  had.  National  coal  production  has  re- 
turned to  normal  seasonal  levels,  and  the  Industry  Is  rapidly 
settling  down  to  rebuild  Itself  Into  a  financially  sound  and  stable 
unit  of  the  national  economy,  now  that  the  burdens  of  demoralized 
marketing  conditions  h.-»ve  been  removed. 

I  might  p<ilnt  out  that  while  the  60-day  period  In  which  the  law 
permits  persons  to  a.sk  the  United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals  to 
review  the  Division's  determinaticn-«  has  pa.ssed  only  3  court 
cases  were  filed  out  of  the  more  than  13.000  prociuccr>i  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  con^^umers  affected  by  the  minimum  prices. 
Onlv  1  of  these  cases  attacked  any  fundamental  features  cf  the 
minimum-price  structure,  while  the  other  2  were  limited  to  spe- 
cific prices  for  specific  mines.  None  of  them  attacked  the  fairness 
of  the  Division's  procedure. 

The  stocking  of  coal  by  consumers  in  anticipation  of  a  price  rise 
had  the  efftMrt  of  temporarily  Interrupting  steady  production  for  a 
few  week-s  after  the  minimum  prices  became  effective,  but  produc- 
tion now  has  settled  down  to  a  normal  rate  Production  increased 
at  more  than  the  usual  rate  prior  to  October  1.  1940,  while  the  con- 
sumcr.';  were  pouring  coal  Into  stock  piles,  and  then  It  slacked  off  for 
a  few  weeks  afterward  while  consumers  used  up  the  excess  stores 
they  had  accumulated. 

Because  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  coal  Industry,  this  tem- 
porary Interruption  was  a  little  more  pronounced  In  West  Virginia 
and  other  States  than  In  Penneylvanla.  A  greatly  larger  portion  of 
the  coal  production  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  consumers  In  Penn- 
sylvania than  m  other  States,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  such 
consumers  to  store  coal  in  anticipation  of  a  price  rise  Therefore, 
production  did  not  increase  as  greatly  In  Pennsylvania  prior  to 
October  1  as  it  did  in  other  States,  nor  did  It  decrease  as  much  after 
the  prices  became  effective  This  great  block  of  consumers  who  pro- 
duce their  own  coal  In  Pennsylvania  kept  right  on  taking  coal 
direct  from  the  mines  throughout  the  period. 

In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  statistics  on  stock  pUes— 
even  though  you  compared  the  1940  production  with  the  1939 — you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  as  of  October  1.  1940,  industries 
had  42.177.000  tons  of  coal  In  storage  as  compared  to  30,243,000  tons 
a  year  ago.  Retail  coal  yards  had  9.000,000  tons  on  hand  as  com- 
pared with  6.700.000  a  year  ago. 

Production  statistics  for  the  week  ending  November  16.  1940,  show 
the  country's  total  production  of  coal  to  be  10.000,000  tons  for  the 
week.  This  Is  approximately  the  same  tonnage  as  was  produced 
during  the  comparable  week  of  a  year  ago.  This  Indicates  that  coal 
marketing  again  is  following  normal  characteristics.  It  Is  inter- 
esting that  during  this  partictilar  week  production  in  Pejinsylvania 
decreased  slightly,  although  still  maintaining  a  high  level,  while 
production  In  West  Virginia  increased  substantially.  Other  States 
also  showed  increases. 


There  are  two  other  factors  to  be  considered  in  comparing  th« 
production  In  Pennsylvania  with  other  States — the  influence  of 
industrial  buying  and  seasonal  fluctuations. 

The  proportion  of  the  tonnage  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  other  industrial  purposes  is  greater  in  Perms^'lvania  than  it  la 
in  the  other  States.  Pennsylvania's  production  is  subject  to  greater 
fluctuations  over  the  years  than  any  other  major  coal-producing 
State  because  of  fluctuations  In  demands  for  Industrial  coal.  There- 
fore, increased  demands  for  Industrial  coal — particularly  In  the  steel 
Industry — also  contributed  to  holding  up  Pennsylvania's  tonnage 
since  October  1 .  Our  records  show  that  while  ordinary  commercial 
production  dropped  after  October  1  because  of  the  stocking,  the 
production  of  Pennsylvania's  consumer-owned  or  affiliated  mines 
actually  increased, 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  tonnage  produced  In  West  Virginia 
and  the  other  States  is  used  for  domestic  heating  than  of  that 
produced  In  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  the  warm  fall  weather  also 
helped  to  reduce  the  demand  for  coal  produced  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  States,  in  addition  to  dealers*  stocking.  This  seasonal 
Influence  was  less  marked  in  Pennsylvania,  since  a  smaller  propor- 
tion cf  her  coals  i«  u.sed  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Coal  Act  provides  machinery  for  making  Immediate  adjust- 
ments in  the  minimum  prices  when  and  If  they  cause  shifts  from 
one  producer  or  area  to  another.  Producers  or  producers'  boards 
can  file  petitions  asking  for  adjustments  in  the  minimum  prices 
and  get  very  quick  temporary  relief  while  final  action  is  pending 
In  such  cases. 

If.  as  you  said,  the  minimum  prices  were  causing  business  to  be 
diverted  from  West  Virginia  and  the  other  States  to  Pennsylvania, 
the  Division  would  have  been  swamped  by  petitions  seeking  relief 
long  before  now.  I  can  say  without  reservation  that  we  have  had 
no  such  storm  of  petitions.  Even  the  petitions  filed  by  Individual 
producers  in  Isolated  cases  seeking  price  changes  because  of  alleged 
diversion  of  business  to  producers  in  other  districts  are  moderate 
In  number  and  in  scope,  and  they  are  quickly  disposed  of. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  statement  Issued  by  W.  A.  Richards, 
Bluefleld.  W.  Va..  president  of  the  Sovereign -Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 
and  a  member  of  the  Producers  Board  of  District  7.  which  Is  one 
of  West  Virginia's  greatest  coal  fields,  branding  your  charge  "as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  untrue."  said: 

"The  district  boards  representing  these  producing  districts  are 
naturally  checking  the  resulting  distribution  of  bituminous  coal 
under  Government  price  fixing  very  closely.  To  date  there  have 
been  little  or  no  shifts  In  tonnage  from  one  district  to  another. 
Mr.  Sullivan  can  rest  assured  that  if  any  shifts  of  tonnage  actually 
do  occur,  that  district  boards  Nos.  3.  7.  and  8.  representing  West 
Virginia,  are  perfectly  capable  of  bringing  about  a  correction,  and 
that  in  the  meantlrne  he  should  leave  comments  on  production 
ratios  to  men  who  have  at  least  studied  that  subject  and  can  analyze 
them  fairly." 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Grat,  Director. 


United   States   To   Receive   Half   Canadian   Apple 

Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  2,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  some  re- 
marks I  made  on  November  28,  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  that  date,  page  13771,  with  reference  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  apple  grower.  In  the  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Journal  of  November  25  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Carl 
Smith  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.     The  article  follows: 

tJNrrm  sTA-rES  to  rtceivi:  halt  Canadian  apple  ezpobtb 
(By  Carl  Smith) 

Washington,  November  25. — In  Its  lat««t  review  of  the  apple  mar- 
kets, the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  indicates  that  half  the  exports 
of  Canada  will  move  to  the  United  States.  The  total  predicted 
movement,  mostly  boxed  apples  from  British  Columbia,  is  650,000 
bushels. 

Early  In  November,  it  is  stated,  these  shlpmente  aggregated  400.000 
bushels,  chiefly  Jonathans,  and  only  100,000  t>oxe8  of  this  variety 
remained  in  British  Columbia.  Shipments  from  that  Province  to 
eastern  Canada  were  expected  to  aggregate  3,50aOOO  boxes,  compared 
with  2,621.000  tKDxes  In  1939  40. 

On  the  latest  record  no  apples  will  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
the  United  States  taking  650.000  bushels;  South  America.  350.000 
bushels;  South  Africa,  50  000  bu.shels;  continental  Europe,  40,000 
bushels;  Newfoiuidland,  40.000  bushels;  and  mlsceilaneouB.  10,000 
bushels. 


« -fwi-kT-ivTT-iTv   n^r\  rntjT7>  i^rixm r>  17CC! irkXT  A  T    i?i?r«r^T?r\ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau, held  at  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  on  November  13.  a  resolution 
was  adopted  pertaining  to  the  critical  situation  which  exists 
with  reference  to  importation  of  fresh  apples  and  pears  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  depressing  the  price  of  our 
local  products  but  is  depriving  the  American  farmer  of  a 
market  for  his  products.  Many  of  these  farmers  who  are 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  growing  of  apples  or  pears  have 
found  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the  situation.  As  a  result 
they  have  not  only  lost  their  complete  crops  but  in  many 
instances  have  lost  their  properties  as  well  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  meet  their  financial  obligations. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Portland  Journal. 
November  26,  quoting  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Oregon  State  Farm  Bureau  to  which  I  refer,  and  also 
detailing  some  of  the  material  facts  with  reference  to  this 
acute  situation.  It  is  hoped  by  the  growers  of  my  State  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  effective  steps  at  once  to 
prevent  the  hardships  being  visited  upon  our  American  grow- 
ers, and  particularly  they  will  take  effective  means  to  prevent 
the  threatened  importation  of  apples  and  pears  from  Argen- 
tina and  Chile.  The  growers  of  my  State  are  fearful  that 
there  will  be  large  importations  from  these  countries  in  Feb- 
ruary, March.  April,  and  May  which  will  add  to  the  troubles 
created  by  the  Canadian  impKjrtations.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
Who  have  growers  in  their  districts  to  cooperate  in  finding  a 
solution  for  this  problem. 

The  article  in  the  Oregon  Journal,  November  26,  is  as 
follows: 

Farm  Bureau  and  thi  PRurr  Problem — A  Resolution  Adopted  By 
THE  Oregon  State  Farm  Bureau  at  Hood  River.  November  13 
The  members  of  the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau,  assembled  in  annual 
meeting  at  Hoed  River.  Oreg..  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture certain  conditions  that  at  present  apply  to  the  import 
of  agricultural  products  into  this  country,  particularly  apples  and 
pears. 

rcR  trade  treaties 

We  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  only  sympathetic  to  but  endorse 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  treaties.  These  treaties  we  believe  have 
tended  not  only  to  increase  the  normal  volume  of  trade  with  varl-  ; 
ous  countries,  but  also  helped  to  reduce  surplus  stocks  of  farm 
commodities  and  are  generally  beneficial  where  true  reciprocity  has 
been  obtained.  We  hold  that  where  like  commodities  are  ex- 
changed between  two  countries  the  export  and  entry  of  these  com- 
modities should  be  carried  on  on  the  same  basis  by  each  country 
and  that  neither  country  should  have  the  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular commodity.  This  does  not  presently  pertain  in  respect  of 
apples  and  pears 

The  United  States"  duty  on  apples  is  approximately  15  cents  a 
bu.shel.  The  Canadian  duty  on  apples  at  an  arbitrary  evaluation  of 
$1  f.  o.  b.  would  amount  to  approximately  61  cents  a  box  compared 
with  the  United  States"  duty  of  15  cents. 

The  United  States  duty  on  pears  is  approximately  23  cents  a 
bushel.  The  Argentine  duty  on  pears  is  approximately  77  cents 
a  bushel.  In  addition  to  this  discrepancy.  Argentina  resorts  to 
quota  restrictions,  exchange  permits,  and  variations  In  the  value 
of  their  currency. 

Canada,  with  an  exchange  depreciation  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent at  the  present  time,  practically  avoids  the  payment  of  the 
duty  Shipments  are  being  made  from  British  Columbia,  with 
freight  prepaid  in  depreciated  Canadian  currency,  arriving  in  the 
United  States  markets  in  competition  with  fruit  at  a  freight  con- 
siderably higher  to  United  States  growers.  Canadian  apples  are 
being  sold  In  the  principal  auction  markets.  During  October  these 
Canadian  shipments  depreciated  the  price  of  apples  shipped  by 
growers  In  the  United  States  from  10  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  At  the 
same  time  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  was  buying  apples 
In  large  quantities  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but  foreign  fruit  was 
coming  Into  our  markets,  nullifying  to  a  certain  extent  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  suppwrt  and  increase  the  price 
of  United  States  farm  products. 

HOW  IMPORTS  HURT 

We  maintain  that  it  Is  not  merely  the  amount  of  any  farm 
commodity  entering  the  market  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price, 
but  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  imports  are 
made  which  thereby  adversely  affect  the  price,  and  in  the  present 
situation  Is  destroying  all  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  and  improve  price  conditions  for  farm  products. 

Last  year  115.000  boxes  of  Canadian  apples  were  imported  into 
the  United  States.  This  season,  to  November  5,  the  amount 
Imported  was  514.894  boxes.  Of  this  amount  56.035  boxes  were  re- 
exported from  New  York  to  South  America,  leaving  a  net  importa- 
tion of  458.859  boxes,  or  607  cars.  No  quota  has  been  set  on  Cana- 
dian imports,  and  no  definite  limitations  have  been  fl.xed  on  these 
Imports  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Of  the  56.035  boxes  re- 
exported from  New  York  It  Is  estimated  that  this  quantity  is  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  total  shipments  to  South  America.     Payment 


Is  made  in  United  States  dollars,  presumably  from  the  funds  loaned 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  American  products. 

Similarly,  last  year,  with  the  previous  .«;easons  imports  from 
Argentina  amounting  to  approximately  97  000  bo.xes  of  pears.  It 
was  stated  that  it  was  expected  that  1. SO  000  boxes  would  come  in 
from  that  country.  In  fact,  nearly  300  000  boxes  of  pears  were 
shipped  into  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  the  growers  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  year  at  least  500.000  boxes  of  pears  will  come 
Into  this  country  unless  a  limitation  is  .set  in  the  very  near  future. 
Similarly  to  the  movement  of  Canadian  apples,  Argentine  pears 
can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a  lower  price,  duty  paid,  than  the 
cost  of  pears  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  laid  down  in  the  same 
market. 

Many  thousands  of  growers  are  engaged  In  raising  pears  on  the 
Pacific  coast  These  growers  have  invested  their  lifetime  savings 
In  their  orchard  properties,  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants. 
Business  Interests  such  as  the  railroad.^,  lumber  muls.  paper  manu- 
facturers, manufacturers  of  ln.<!ectictdes.  spray  materials,  fertilizers, 
etc..  are  dependent  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  bu.siness  on  the 
purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  materials  by  these  growers.  The 
fruit  growers  are  attempting  to  pay  living  wages  They  must  pay 
taxe^  and  support  their  families,  but  they  cannot  do  so  in  compe- 
tition with  the  present  situation,  which  permits  this  flood  of  pears 
from  Argentina. 

We  recognize  the  acute  distress  confronting  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  European  market. 
We  t>elieve  this  situation  shovild  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  true  cooper- 
ation as  good  neighbors,  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  wherein  each 
would  refrain  from  wrecking  the  markets  of  others  by  dumping  an 
amount  greatly  In  excess  of  the  normal  shipments  to  their  markets. 

THE    SUGGESTED    REMEDY 

In  order  to  make  this  policy  effective  with  respect  to  our  market 
In  the  United  States  for  agricultural  commodities  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Tariff  Commission  be  requested  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  with  the  thought  that  continued  imfxartations  are 
reasonably  certain  to  interfere  with  governmental  programs  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  under  sections  22 
and  32  of  the  A.  A  A.  We  recommend  that  global  quotas  be  estab- 
lished and  that  importation  of  agricultural  commodities  grown  in 
this  country  be  placed  on  a  quota  basis,  such  quota  to  be  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  shipments  of  an  average  3-  or  5-year  period 
prior  to  1940.  each  country  importing  quantities  of  any  particular 
agricultural  product  to  be  limited  to  the  percentage  of  that  product 
which  said  country  Imported  during  that  period. 

2.  We  believe  that  added  leg^.s!ation  should  be  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  agricultural  Interests  of  this  country  under  war -emergency 
legislation.  Such  legislation  would  enable  action  to  be  taken 
quickly  where  our  vital  Interests  were  affected  or  there  was  danger 
of  domestic  prices  being  lowered  on  account  of  unusual  importa- 
tions of  agricultural  products.  This  legislation  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  available 
for  use  rather  than  to  be  In  the  present  situation,  where  It  ia 
desirable  and  net  available. 


The  JefFersonians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2.  1940 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
a  new  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and  per- 
haps the  Nation  is  being  written.  The  Jeffcisoniuns.  a  group 
of  patriotic  Americans,  devoted  to  the  teachings  and  prin- 
ciples of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  starting  a  campaign  to  bring 
to  the  people  a  more  general  knowledge  of  their  National 
Government  and  to  oppose  those  policies  which  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  State  socialism. 

The  Jeffersonians  are  headed  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans,  including  former  United  States  Senator  James  A. 
Reed,  of  Kansas  City;  Hon.  Lee  Meriweather,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Hon.  Robert  L.  Lund,  of  St.  Louis,  Distinguished  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  Missouri  make  up  the  advisory  committee. 

The  principles  of  the  Jeffersonians  will  appeal  to  many 
Americans  who  have  grave  apprehensions  for  the  future  of 
representative  government  in  this  Nation.  The^>e  principles 
while  few  in  number  are  comprehensive  in  scope  and  merit 
the  careful  consideration  of  all.    The  principles  are: 

THE    JEFFERSONIANS 

1.  Will  earnestly  support  the  Government  In  all  Us  proper  efforts 
to  lead  and  safeguard  the  Nation,  but.  If  and  when  policies  are 
proposed  that   lead  to  state  socialism  and  are   big  with  danger  to 
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true  Amerlcwilsin,  we  shall  oppose  them  with  all  the  vigor  patriotism 

lends  us.  ...,.,       w   ' 

2  We  ar^^  pledged  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  that  great  bulwark 
of  American  liberty,  and  shall  defend  It  against  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  enemies 

3.  In  view  of  present  critical  world  conditions,  we  believe  the 
Nations  resources  and  credit  should  oeaae  being  used  for  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  enterprises;  sMch  resources  and  credit  must  be 
used  to  hasten  and  complete  national  defense.  ' 

4.  We  oppose  further  unlimited  spending  of  borrowed  money,  be- 
cause an  ever-increasing  national  debt  constitutes  an  Invisible,  but 
nonetheless  unbearable  mortgage  upon  every  ptrson,  home,  and 
farm  In  the  United  States 

5.  We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  a  third 
term  to  any  President 

«  We  insist  upon  the  Instant  dismissal  of  the  multitude  of  Com- 
munists and  other  subversive  elements  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

7.  W«  condemn  concentrating  aU  Uie  powers  of  the  American 
State  In  the  President's  hands,  and  the  use  of  such  powers  to  en- 
croach upon  the  authority  of  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 

8  We  demand  an  end  to  the  war  on  private  enterprise,  so  that 
business  may  be  encouraged  to  Invest  In  job-giving  Industries;  only 
thus  can  we  end  the  tragic  spectacle  of  mUlions  of  Americans  vainly 
seeking  work,  and  depending  upon  the  Government  for  their  dally 
bread 

Regardless  of  party  affiliations,  we  invite  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  approve  these  principles. 


The  Republican  Party  and  the  National  Emergency 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followng  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  blue  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  Saturday  evening.  November  23, 
1940: 

What  the  American  people  need  more  than  anything  else  Is  to 
maintain  their  courage  and  faith  in  our  American  .system;  In  our 
Irce  Institutions;  In  our  democratic  processes;  and  In  our  represent- 
ative, constitutional,  and  republican  form  of  government.  Once 
that  faith  and  courage  dwindles  away  and  vanishes,  as  it  did  In  some 
Old  World  democracies,  then  the  future  destiny  of  America  and  our 
free  institutions  will  be  a  lost  cause. 

The  American  people,  regard'.ess  of  party,  must  be  wlHlrg  to  stake 
everything  they  pos.<sess  to  maintain  their  llljerlles  against  the 
onrushing  tide  of  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism  No  sacrifice  of 
effort  or  treasure  is  too  great  to  uphold  and  dcftnd  our  freedom 
and  our  liberties  against  all  forms  of  dictatorship  and  aggression, 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  The  glosious  destiny  of 
America  is  only  in  its  beginning.  The  American  people  stand  united 
In  support  of  our  own  democratic  institutions  and  against  despotism 
and  oiie-man  government  wherever  It  may  be. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between  Americanism  and  either 
nazi-lsm  or  communism.  They  constitute  an  open  and  avowed 
repudiation  of  our  American  principles  of  Government.  Ideals,  and 
traditions  Foreign  agents  In  the  UnlUd  SUtes  would  be  making  a 
great  mistake  if  they  do  not  realize  that  the  American  people,  re- 
gardless of  party,  would  be  solidly  united  against  any  foreign 
threats.  Interference,  or  meddling  with  our  own  American  problems. 

We  are  in  no  m  Ksd  for  Nazi  or  Communist  or  any  other  foreign 
propaganda  or  activity  in  the  United  States.  We  propose  to  de- 
fend democracy  or  demr  cratlc  instltutlcns  on  this  continent  with 
our  lives,  our  fortune*;,  and  our  sacred  honor  We  believe  that  our 
free  Institutions  are  still  the  hope  and  aspirations  of  tht  struggling 
masses  cf  mankiiid  whether  they  be  In  Germany.  Italy,  or  Soviet 
Russia  Come  what  may.  we  Intend  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of 
liberty,  humanity,  democracy,  and  peace,  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and 
light  to  an  oppressed  and  war-torn  world. 

On  election  night  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park.  In  my  congressional  district:  "Congratu- 
lations I  pledge  you  my  support  for  national  defense  and  national 
unity  against  attacks  from  all  aggressor  nations,  and  to  keep  Amer- 
ica ovit  of  foreign  wars.  HAMn.TOiv  Pish,  of  the  firm  of  Martin, 
, Barton,  and  Fish" 

The  election  is  over.  A  majority  of  the  American  people  have 
expressed  their  confidence  In  President  Roosevelt  and  his  policies, 
yrom  now  on  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  partisan  politics  In 
the  solution  of  our  vital  national  problems. 


Certain  facts  stand  out  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
as  guide  posts  for  future  action  by  Congress  and  the  administration. 
I  estimate  that  90  percent  of  the  people  favor  an  invhiclble  national 
defense.  Ninety  percent  are  In  sympathy  with  England,  and  favor 
aiding  her  within  the  lUnlts  of  the  Constitution.  Ninety  percent 
favor  upholding  the  Monroe  Etoctrlnc  and  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  Latin  American  nations.  Ninety  percent  favor  national 
unity  in  maintaining  our  own  democratic  institutions  and  those  of 
our  neighbors  against  threats  of  aggression  from  Europe  and  Aala. 

Ninety  percent  of  our  people  dislike  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  all  foreign 
dictators  and  acts  of  aggression  against  democratic  nations.  Ninety 
percent  of  cur  people,  however.  Irrespective  of  their  sympathies, 
are  opposed  to  our  Involvement  in  foreign  wars  except  In  defense 
of  America. 

On  all  of  these  testies  I  am  In  entire  accord  with  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  I  believe  that  the  new 
Congress  wtU  reflect  that  sentiment  in  Its  acts  during  the  session 
beginning  on  January  3. 

1  anticipate  a  clash  in  Congress  and  a  division  of  public  opinion 
over  what  constitutes  acts  short  of  war,  such  as  turning  over  our 
fleet  and  air  pilots  to  England.  This,  according  to  all  students  ot 
international  law,  would  be  a  cause  of  war  and  probably  would  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  Inter- 
ventionist press  would  call  such  a  proposal  an  act  short  of  war. 

Outside  of  amending  the  Johnson  Act.  prohibiting  loans  to  bel- 
ligerent nations  that  have  failed  to  pay  their  war  debts,  I  know  of 
nothing  practical  we  can  do  beyond  expediting  what  we  are  already 
doing  in  providing  England  with  material  aid. 

There  is  still  considerable  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  over  the  problem  of  aiding  Great  Britain.  The  fact 
Is  that  England  can  buy  anything  we  produce  In  America.  Including 
arms,  ammunition,  airplanes,  tanks,  merchant  ships,  steel,  copper, 
lead  and  foodstuffs.  She  has  four  billions  In  gold  and  a  similar 
amount  In  securitlee  with  which  to  purchase  whatever  abe  wants 
on   the   American   market,   and  our  entire  resources  are  available 

to  her. 

I  see  no  reason  to  consider  amending  the  Johnson  Act  until  Eng- 
lish gold  and  securities  have  been  exhausted  and  consumed  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  If  the  war  continues  another  year.  It  may  be  necea- 
sary  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  at  that  time  and  determine  what 
Is  for  the  best  interest  of  America. 

At  the  present  time  the  American  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
bill  and  hold  the  bag  for  more  European  wars  unless  we  are  in  it  and 
then  only  reluctantly  and  by  necessity. 

Before  It  ever  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  Johnson  Act  I 
would  Bugtjest  that  we  cancel  World  War  debts  In  return  for  posses- 
sion and  complete  ownership  of  the  BrltLsh  and  Prench  Islands  off 
our  eastern  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea — outright  possession 
of  them  The  deal,  as  a  result  of  the  50-destroyer  transfer,  is 
merely  for  leases  which  Is  bound  to  be  conftislng.  costly,  and  un- 
satisfactory', and  maybe  dangerous  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  Great  Britain  does  not  want  to  yield  possession  of  these  Islands 
for  the  cancelation  of  the  war  debts,  then  I  would  be  in  favor  of  pay- 
ing her  a  billion  in  gold  or  giving  her  an  additional  50  of  our  old 
destroyers  with  the  consent  of  Congress  I  would  even  suggest 
taking  a  billion  dollars  in  gold  out  of  the  Go,rernment  vaults  In 
Kentucky  to  purchase  the.w  islands  and  enable  ^'ngland  to  buy  more 
war  supplies  in  the  LTnited  States 

These  Islands  arc  not  productive  in  the  sense  of  monetary  returns, 
but  are  essential  for  purposes  of  national  defense  and  use  as  Ameri- 
can bases  for  airplanes,  submarines,  and  for  our  fleet.  They  are  of 
no  particular  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  should  belong  to  us 
geographically  and  commercially  I  am  In  favor  of  paying  10  times 
or  more  what  they  are  worth  In  gold. 

I  opposed  adjournment  of  Congress  this  week,  as  I  have  no  faith 
m  President  Roosevelt's  will  or  ability  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  To 
Intervene  or  not  to  intervene — that  is  the  question;  or,  In  other 
words,  to  go  to  war  or  not  to  go  to  war.  This  Is  by  far  the  greatest 
of  all  Issues  affecting  the  security  and  destiny  of  the  United  States, 
yet  the  American  people  had  no  opportunity  In  the  recent  campaign 
to  vote  on  It.  That  question  was  careftilly  sidestepped,  camouflaged, 
and  avoided.  Generalities  were  bandied  about  In  the  name  of 
peace,  and  pledges  given  by  both  candidates  not  to  send  American 
soldiers  abroad,  yet  there  was  no  solemn  referendum  to  the  people 
not  to  go  to  war  except  In  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  continent. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Republican  high  command  lost  the 
election  on  its  failure  to  emphasize  and  concentrate  public  opinion 
on  this  Issue.  After  talking  with  scores  of  Members  of  Congress 
In  the  last  few  days,  both  Republicans  and  Democrata.  I  found  It 
was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  if  Mr.  WlUkle  had  stressed  the 
war  Issue  from  the  beginning,  while  urging  aid  to  Great  Britain 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  he  would  have  swept  tha 
Nation. 

Mr.  Willkle  is  to  be  commended  for  carrying  his  program  to  the 
American  jjeople  against  the  third  term  and  In  behalf  of  business 
enterprise  and  Increased  production.  No  candidate  for  President 
ever  conducted  a  more  determined  or  courageous  campaign.  He 
deserved  a  better  fate,  and  no  one  deplores  his  failure  to  be  elected 
more  than  I. 

The  next  Congress  will  have  a  determining  voice  and  vote  on  the 
Issue  of  intervention  and  war.  I  am  convinced  that  not  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  will  vote  for  war 
except  In  defense  of  America  and  this  continent.  The  question 
of  peace  or  war  is  the  single  greatest  issue.  Congress  is  the  real 
first  Une  of  American  defense.    The  stakes  are  beyond  all  partj 
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afllllatlona.   affecting   the   lives   of   the  American   people   and  the 
destiny  of  America. 

The  destiny  and  mission  of  America  is  peace,  not  war.  Prepared- 
ness for  defense,  but  not  for  aggression.  The  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  make  America  invincible 
from  all  foreign  attack*  on  sea,  land,  and  air.  There  must  be  some 
6tab;lizing  Influence  left  in  the  world  to  promote  and  insure  peace 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  but  not  through  appeasement  to 
aggressor  nations. 

Tomorrow  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  world  peace.  It  takes  real  vision  and  faith  to  wage  W£ur 
on  war  in  the  present  world  crisis.  In  these  days  of  war  hysteria, 
emotionalism,  poisonous  propaganda,  and  hate  war  seems  inevitable. 
In  spite  of  the  eastern  seatxiard  press,  war  is  not  Inevltabe.  It 
would  be  economic,  financial,  and  political  suicide  for  us  to  be  in- 
volved in  it  except  in  self-defense.  The  only  ultimate  victor  would 
be  ccmmunlsm.  Our  free  institutions  woxild  disappear  overnight 
and  be  replaced  by  a  dictatorship  as  harsh  as  the  Nazis.  Intolerance 
and  censorship  would  replace  our  civil  liberties  and  bankruptcy  and 
autocracy  wotUd  consiune  what  Is  left  of  our  American  way  of  life 
and  freedom. 

I  am  willing  to  go  a  long  way  to  aid  England,  short  of  war.  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution  and  international  law,  but  not  one 
step  that  would  constitute  a  definite  cause  of  war  or  make  war 
Inevitable. 

The  duty  of  the  Republican  opposition  in  the  Congress  is  to  sup- 
port all  proper  measures  for  national  defense  In  this  world  emer- 
gency, and  to  stand  for  national  unity  against  threats  of  aggression 
from  any  foreign  nations.  Carping  criticism  and  petty  politics  are 
out  of  place  in  such  an  emergency. 

We  owe  it  to  22.000,000  Americans  to  scrutinize  carefully  and 
debate  fully  all  New  Deal  and  administration  policies  and  to 
oppose  them  if  unsound  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our 
American  system  of  government. 

This  is  no  time  for  defeatism  among  Republican  Members  of 
Congress.  They  owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  carry  on  under  our  two- 
party  sjrstem.  not  for  partisan  advantage  but  to  fight  with  all  their 
might  in  defense  of  American  principles  of  government  and  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life  as  opposed  to  one-man  govern- 
ment, national  socialism,  national  bankruptcy,  and  war.  If  there 
is  any  country  in  the  world  worth  living  in  and  defending  it  is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  my  time  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  some  facts  that  endanger  our  free  institu- 
tions, undermine  representative  government,  and  reflect  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  press. 

Senator  GiLLEm,  of  Iowa,  is  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  smear  tactics  of  the  recent  political  campaign  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  remedial  legislation.  I  appeared  before  his  committee 
last  Tuesday  as  one  of  the  intended  victims  of  the  most  scurrilous, 
contemptible,  and  false  smear  attacks  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
In  American  pxalltics.  A  hundred  thousand  or  more  circulars  were 
distributed  and  mailed  throughout  my  district  and  even  outside 
by  an  unlisted  nonpartisan  committee,  displaying  a  picture  of 
-Fritz  Kulin.  the  bund  leader,  now  in  Jail,  and  myself,  with  a  state- 
ment that  I  was  associated  with  him. 

The  facts  are  that  3  years  ago  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  at  Albany  and  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  prohibit  the  arming,  drilling,  parading,  and  uniform- 
tag  of  Nazi.  Communist,  and  other  un-American  groups  A  hear- 
ing was  held  in  the  assembly  chamber,  which  was  packed.  Fritz 
Kuhn,  representing  the  bundists.  opposed  it,  as  did  Communist 
spokesmen.  The  photographers  took  a  picture  of  Kuhn  and  myself 
at  the  hearing,  and  this  photograph  was  reproduced  to  smear  me 
as  the  associate  of  Fritz  Kuhn,  who  appeared  against  my  resolu- 
tion I  never  saw  Fritz  Kuhn  before  or  since,  and  no  one  In  public 
life  has  been  more  opposed  to  his  un-American  activities. 

This  smear  sheet  was  circulated  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  I  had 
practically  no  time  to  deny  or  offset  such  malicious  and  false  propa- 
ganda, which  in  these  days  of  hysteria  was  bound  to  be  effective  In 
misleading  some  of  the  voters  of  my  district. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  in  their  syndicated  colvmin, 
also  issued  a  false  statement  that  implied  that  my  father's  house  in 
New  York,  which  had  been  rented  to  the  German  consul  general  m 
New  York  several  years  before  Hitler  came  to  power,  had  loeen 
rerented  to  the  Nazi  consul  at  an  increased  amount,  not  once  but 
twice.  Such  a  statement  Is  absolutely  false,  and  the  authors  ought 
to  be  horsewhipped.     I  am  considering  instigating  a  libel  action. 

The  fact  is.  there  never  was  a  single  Increase,  but  Just  the 
opposite — the  original  rental  was  reduced  by  $800.  The  present  rent 
scarcely  pays  for  the  taxes  and  maintenance.  I  have  only  a  fifth 
Interest  In  the  house,  and  have  never  met  the  German  consiil 
general  who  lives  there.  But  I  do  know  that  a  few  years  ago  he 
refused  to  attend  a  German  day  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
where  I  was  one  of  the  speakers,  because  I  had  denounced  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  In  Germany  and  Hitler's  acts  of  aggression.  The 
Pearson-Allen  statement  Is  damnably  false,  and  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  protect  both  the  public  and  public  officials  from 
such  political  ghouls  and  character  assassins. 

This  is  not  a  personal  issue,  but  If  permitted  to  continue  it  may 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of  public 
oaclals  and  destroy  our  free  Institutions  and  democratic  govern- 
ment, whlcb  IB  under  attack  throtighout  the  world. 


Fish  and  Game  Plan  Urged  for  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2,  1940 

Mr,  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  our  wildlife  resources,  being  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  dealing  with  that  subject.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article  by  Clark  C.  Van 
Fleet,  chairman  of  Businessmen's  Wildlife  Committee,  which 
appeared  in  the  Oregon  Journal  under  date  of  November  25, 
1940.     The  article  follows: 

F*isH,  Game  Puvn   Urged  for   Oregon 

(By    Clark    C.    Van    Fleet,    chairman    of    Businefsmen's    Wildlife 

Committee) 

The  committee  composed  of  myself  as  chairman.  Mr  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Chown,  and  Mr  Wells  has  prepared  a  report  of 
activities  to  date,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  committee  wa.s  given  a 
rather  comprehensive  task  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 
complete  study  prepared  In  the  time  allotted. 

The  first  task  was  a  study  of  the  activities  of  other  successful 
States  in  game  management,  to  find  out  what  practices  prevail 
which  have  made  those  States  successful,  and  to  compare  our  own 
activities  with  the  activities  of  these  States  to  determine  If  present 
methods  pursued  here  were  measuring  up  fully  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Job  With  that  end  in  view,  we  obtained  reports  from  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  North 
Carolina,  studying  as  well  the  activities  of  our  sister  States.  Wash- 
ington and  California. 

FIND  SERIOUS  CAPS 

In  making  the  comparisons  we  found  that  a  serious  gap  existed 
between  the  prescribed  activities  of  our  State  game  commission  and 
the  responsibilities  of  our  State  police  in  law  enforcement  We 
found  that  by  statute  the  activity  of  the  State  police  was  limited  to 
punitive  enforcement  of  the  Oregon  laws.  We  found,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  that  the  State  game  commission  limited  itself  to  operation 
solely  within  the  statutes  as  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the  legis- 
lature. We  found  very  satisfactory  conditions  in  the  hatchery 
system,  used  for  the  propagation  of  State  game  and  fish  but  we  do 
find  that  the  gap  existing  between  the  final  release  of  State-raised 
game  and  its  arrival  in  the  creel  or  game  bag  of  the  sportsman  is  a 
wide  one. 

Our  committee  consulted  with  Superintendent  Pray  at  some  length 
regarding  the  duties  of  the  State  police.  This  highly  satisfactory 
body  is  limited  by  statute  to  the  duty  of  policing  infractions  of 
the  State  game  laws.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  educational 
work,  the  game  study  worlt.  field  survey  work,  or  predatory-animal 
control  that  is  performed  by  like  officers  in  States  where  successful 
game  management  is  carried  on. 

tXGISLATION    inadequate 

We  also  interviewed  the  chairman  of  the  State  game  commission. 
He  advised  that  he  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  game  commis- 
sion to  administer  under  the  statutes  provided  in  the  laws  of 
Oregon.  It  was  admitted  that  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  more 
satisfactory  legislation  even  though  the  present  legislation  was 
antiquated  or  inadequate  No  legislation  was  contemplated,  or  had 
been  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  correct  any  faults 
In  the  present  statutes;  in  fact,  general  satisfaction  was  indicated 
with  both  present  administration  and  present  condition  of  our  State 
game  laws. 

The  committee  had  a  long  discussion  with  the  faculty  of  Oregon 
State  College,  and  it  was  Indicated  that  they  could  afford  matr^rial 
help  in  the  solution  of  game  problems,  should  it  be  requested. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  stream  and  lake  surveys,  their  aaslst- 
ance  has  not  as  yet  been  requested.  We  t)elleve  that  more  effective 
use  of  the  State  college  would  materially  benefit  game-management 
activities. 

SUGCESTTO    PRCCRAM 

Our  study  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  more  forward-looking  p)ollcy 
should  be  recommended  to  the  legislature  and  the  State  fish  and 
game  commissions.  The  committee  feels  that  the  gap  between  the 
enforcement  of  game  laws  and  the  activities  of  the  commission 
should  be  filled  in  the  followmg  manner;  we  therefore  make  these 
recommendations : 

1.  That  an  educational  program  of  some  magnitude  be  planned  by 
the  commission  in  conjunction  with  a  State  conservation  advisory 
cotmcU  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor.  This  would  Involve  movlng- 
pictxire  showings,  speaker   engagements,   and   field  demonstrations. 

2.  That  the  advisory  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  fish  and 
game  conmiisslons,  give  a  carefxil  study  to  our  present  game  laws 
and  revise  them  to  provide  more  modem  statutory  regulations. 

3.  That  farmer  cooperation  be  enlisted  with  the  end  in  view 
that  certain   lands  be   set   aside   as   public   shooting   lands,   with 
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restricted  hunting  and  fishing,  to  the  end  that  natural  brood  stocks 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  w«U  as  to  obtain  more  compre- 
hensive Information  regarding  stream  pollution,  screens,  and  water 
conditions,  and  ttiat  nattiral  foods,  vermin  control,  and  land  post- 
ings would  be  properly  carried  out. 

4.  We  believe  that  game  refuges  should  be  more  carefully  selected, 
and  that  upon  their  acquisition,  food  crop  and  cover  maintenance. 
vermin  and  disease  control,  and  fire  and  patrol  activities  should  be 
fully  exercised  over  tboee  areas. 

5.  We  believe  that  game  research  and  study  should  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  college,  to  the  end  that  brood  stock  and 
restocking  should  be  carried  on  so  that  strong  and  healthy  natural 
brood  stocks  can  Ije  fully  maintained. 

6   Reference  to  budget  adjustments  for  above  work. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  recommendations  we 
have  to  make  after  our  study,  and  to  attain  these  ends  we  suggest 
the  foUovrtng  course: 

We  recommend  that  the  Governor  be  given  a  complete  brief  of  the 
studies  of  the  committee:  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
enlist  the  support  of  other  State  bodies  interested  in  the  flsh  and 
game  con!>ervatlon  activities;  that  the  present  committee  continue 
its  studies  and  prepare  a  full  comparative  report  for  the  edification 
of  the  Governor,  of  the  contrast  of  our  State  system  with  that  of 
successful  States  in  game  management;  finally,  a  delegate  should 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Oovemor.  with  appointees  from  other 
interested  State  bodies,  to  present  the  whole  program  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Portland  Journal,  In  the  same  issue, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  dealing  with  this  subject  matter 
which  is  of  Interest.     The  article  follows: 

FISH  AND  game  BRING  BIG  BUSINESS  AND  DESIXVE  TO  BE  TKZATZD  AS  SUCH 

Game  is  a  business      Wildlife  is  a  salesman. 

The  Oregon  outdoors  is  a  compelling  cause  in  the  sale  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline,  on  every  gallon  of  which  the  State  collects  a 
4-cent  tax      There  are  many  who  serve  and  earn  when  tourists  come. 

hast  year  700.000  people  came  Into  Oregon  in  private  cars  and 
spent  124.750,000  having  a  good  time  here. 

Add  those  who  came  by  other  conveyance  and  the  total  Is  900,000, 
the  total  spending  $45,000,000. 

Which  is  Just  a  beginning. 

It  Is  a  sound  business  proposition  when  businessmen  propose  to 
propagpte  game  and  sustain  wildlife  on  an  ascending  scale.  The 
way  businessmen  deal  with  wildlife  opportunity  is  set  forth  in  an 
adjoining  column. 

The  report  contains  proof  that  game  is  bound  business  for  Oregon 
and  that  there  will  be  profits  for  the  State  in  setting  up  a  wildlife 
program  most  certain  to  win  results. 

In  the  program  outlined  there  are  legislative  suggestions.  These. 
initlaUy.  are  to  l>e  taken  to  Oovemor  Spraguo.  There  may  well  be 
wide  public  dlscviBsion.  because  this  is  also  public  business.  The 
subject  is  interesting  to  Oregon  people  for  a  great  reason  outside 
the  value  of  tourists.  They  love  and  enjoy  their  own  outdoors 
much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wildlife  and  unspoiled 
scenery. 

This  week  at  Corvallls,  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  composed 
of  anglers'  and  hunters'  organizations,  holds  an  annvinl  session.  To 
these  outdoorsmcn  game  ij-  fun  and  wildlife  a  recreation. 

Here,  too,  the  profits  are  as  defliUtely  statable  in  the  terms  of 
health,  sanity,  and  pleasure 

And,  to  get  back  to  the  gasollne-tax  income  again,  the  folks  who 
live  in  Oregon  and  those  who  came  as  visitors  had.  up  to  September 
1,  consumed  this  year  172,862.490  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  by  Sep- 
temljcr  30  they  had  paid  to  the  State  in  gas  taxes  $9,860,375  12. 
Tills  Is  but  one  retiun  to  one  agency  from  travel  largely  stimulated 
by  the  outdoors. 

The  case  for  game  as  a  business,  and  for  wildlife  as  a  salesman. 
Is  complete. 

The  Cloak  Room 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
C.  H..  the  eleventh  member  of  our  CalMnet,  confers  with 
P.  D.  R.  over  financial  aid  to  England — shall  we  call  it  loans? 

The  House,  meeting  In  a  large  committee  room,  find  its 
only  gallery  on  the  floor  behind.  A  colleague.  In  a  feverish 
short  speech,  forgetting,  glanced  up. 

The  President  not  only  beat  Willkie  but  he  passes  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson.  Jackson.  Grant,  and  Wilson.  Why  should  not 
January  20  be  the  most  glamorous  of  all  such  days? 


TTie  able  Congressman  Miller  of  Connecticut,  who  lost 
both  legs  in  a  combat  plane  crash  in  Prance — was  defeated 
for  reelection  by  Herman  Kopplemann.  This  could  not 
happen  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

W.  C.  Bullitt,  who  may  soon  represent  us  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  where  he-men  of  the  past  have  trod,  played  the 
lovely  lady  parts  in  dramatics  at  Yale.  We  might  just  as 
well  send  Dorothy. 

While  MuRDOCK,  from  the  Salt  Lake,  and  Brewster,  of 
Quoddy.  made  the  crossing  to  the  north  wing — the  no- less- 
able  mariners.  Bill  Lemke.  from  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  BsncE  Barton,  of  Manhattan  Island,  were  torpedoed  on 
the  way.     Taint  worth  the  chance. 

It  was  on  a  sleety  night  in  New  York.  At  the  Music  Box 
on  West  Forty-fifth  Street  the  young  reporter  hero  had 
crashed  through.  In  the  middle  of  his  plea  for  a  story  he 
said.  "And  William  Allen  White  stayed  in  Emporia."  Thou- 
sands of  Kansans  in  small  towns  appreciate  this  of  the  great 
moulder  or  interpreter  of  public  opinion. 


The  Forgotten  Heroes  of  the  World  War,  1917-18 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  2,  1940 


LETTTR     FROM     NICHOLAS     CEFALO,     OP     THI    WORLD     WAR 

VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  Nicholas  Cefalo,  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine: 

In  1917.  when  the  United  States  of  America  declared  war.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  large  sums  of  money 
to  build  merchant  ships  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  across  the 
ocean  war  cargo,  supplies,  munitions,  and  other  materials  of  war, 
as  well  as  mUIions  of  troops.  The  cry  In  1917  was  to  build  a 
bridge  of  merchant  ships  to  Prance.  This  program  was  placed  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  a  Oovemment 
agency.  It  was  soon  discovered,  as  this  shipbuilding  program  went 
along,  the  need  of  able  seamen  to  man  these  ships.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  Woodrow  Wilson,  asked  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  an  appropriation  for  recruiting  and 
training  ofDcers,  engineers,  and  crews  for  American  vessels.  The 
Sixty-fifth   Congress   appropriated   $6,260,000   for  said   purpose. 

In  DcK:ember  1917  the  Sea  Training  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service  was  ready  to  receive  applica- 
tions from  Americans  willing  to  take  a  course  which  would  fit  them 
for  service  as  sailors,  firemen,  coal  passers,  oilers,  water  tenders, 
cooks,  and  stewards  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine. 

The  men  enlisted  were  given  a  course  of  training  from  6  weeks 
to  3  months  on  board  training  ships.  Upon  leaving  the  training 
ships  they  were  assigned  to  merchant  ships  and  Army  transpwrts, 
where  they  were  entrusted  with  the  Important  responslbUlty  of 
canrlng  safely  across  the  ocean  war  cargo  and  troops. 

The  applicants  for  merchant -marine  service  were  picked  men. 
No  alien.-?  were  allowed  in  this  service  for  fear  of  sabotage.  All  had 
to  be  bona  fide  American  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

They  were  the  young  men  of  that  time  who  were  called  upon 
by  proclamations  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
to  volunteer  for  a  work  that  had  to  be  done.  The  enlisted  men 
of  the  merchant  marine,  in  carrying  out  their  precarious  duties 
on  the  high  seas,  were  at  all  times  subjected  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, suffering,  and  dangers  as  those  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

The  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  faced  the  piratical  subma- 
rine and  the  torpedo  not  once  but  again  and  again  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  duty,  and  countless  numbers  of  them  were  ship- 
wrecked, crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or  frozen  to  death. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  wartime  merchant  marine  sailor  was  of 
tremendous  value  In  the  proper  carrying  out  of  America's  part  in  tlie 
World  War,  for  It  was  this  service  that  was  in  truth  the  main  con- 
necting link  Ijetween  our  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
our  battling  troops  on  foreign  soU.    Had  the  merchant  marine  faUed 
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In  Its  duties  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  tills  country  to  have 
brought  about  the  final  victory. 

Rear  Admiral  William  8.  Sims,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  said 
in  his  Lowell  Institute  lecture  on  December  11.  1930: 

"Praise  for  the  officers  and  crews  of  American  merchant  ships  who 
transported  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  dvirlng  the  war.  The  skill 
and  seanranshlp  of  these  sailors  was  something  that  amazed  naval 
offlceis.  and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  seamen  in  a  sense  that 
naval  officers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  become.  Courage. 
initiative,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  skill  In  handling  ships  of 
al.  types,  and  noteworthy  seamanship  characterized  the  merchant- 
men Id  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  30  naval  officers  trying  to  handle  30 
heterogeneous  ships  as  the  merchantmen  did.  I  don't  think  they 
would  like  It.  Without  the  merchantman's  skill,  courage,  and  loy- 
alty the  war  could  not  have  been  won." 

While  rightfully  there  was  glory,  official  honor,  and  recognition 
for  tho.se  who  served  during  that  period  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  it 
Is  regrettable  that  the  valiant  service  rendered  by  the  men  of  the 
merchant  marine,  who  in  countless  Instances  were  engaged  in  the 
same  duties  as  the  men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  go  without  recognition  during  all  these  years  since  the 
cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  the  World  War. 

There  is  before  the  Congress  H.  R.  9485.  a  bill  which  simply  calls 
for  the  granting  of  domiciliary  and  hospital  care  to  those  veterans  of 
the  wartime  merchant  marine  who  find  it  Impossible  as  age  ad- 
vances to  adequately  or  properly  care  for  themselves.  This  bill 
does  not  In  any  way  seek  pensions,  bonuses,  or  compensation  bene- 
fits of  any  kind. 

Many  of  these  veterans  of  the  wartime  U*nited  States  merchant 
marine  are  without  means  for  hospital  care  or  burial,  which  Is  poor 
recompense  for  their  service  so  vitally  Important  to  our  country  In 
1817-18. 

WoHLD  War  Veterans  of  thi  Untted 

States  Merchant  Makinx. 
Nicholas  Cetai-o, 

Legislative  Committee, 


Feed  Hungry  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  2,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  CARIJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  written  by  Herbert  Hoover 
on  Peed  Hungry  Europe. 

Certainly  our  Nation,  with  its  abundant  stores  of  food  and 
grain,  Is  not  going  to  dismiss  this  problem  as  though  it  were 
no  concern  of  ours.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  great 
Christian  nation.  Here  is  an  oppwrtunity  for  real  service,  not 
merely  lip  service.  Thirty-seven  million  starving  people — 
mostly  the  aged,  women,  and  children — should  have  more 
than  compassion  and  sympathy.  Let  us  as  a  nation  study 
this  problem  and  make  a  sincere  efifort  to  be  of  real  assistance. 
It  seems  to  me  we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

The  article  follows: 

Peed  Httncrt  Eitropb 
(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

Famine  and  pestilence  are  on  the  march  in  Europe  In  this  second 
winter  of  this  second  World  War.  They  will  not  come  to  the  bel- 
ligerents but  to  the  Innocent  victims  of  the  war.  Particularly  will 
famine  come  to  Finland,  Belgiimi.  Norway.  Holland,  and  central 
Poland,  who  fought  and  suffered  for  the  allied  cause.  Of  these 
37.000.000  p^ple,  more  than  15.000.000  are  children. 

Their  normal  supplies  are  stopped  by  the  German  occupation  on 
one  side  and  the  British  blockade  on  the  other.  Unless  some  sort  of 
method  can  be  set  up  with  the  belligerent  governments  by  which 
aid  may  be  extended  to  these  victim  nations,  the  world  will  witness 
this  winter  a  death  roll  from  famine  far  greater  than  during  all  the 
4  years  of  the  last  World  War.  It  wUl  witness  the  death  or  stunting 
of  millions  of  children  who  surely  have  a  right  to  Uve.  Death  will 
come  to  the  weaker  in  the  men  and  women. 

As  famine  and  dlseaae  rise  with  the  winter,  the  cries  of  these 
people  will  aaoend  above  any  preaa  censorship,  any  war  hysteria,  or 
any  government  ofBclal.  And  in  America  we  have  ten  or  twelve 
million*  of  citizens  who  are  of  these  racial  ttocka,  many  of  them 
With  actual  relatives  In  theie  ccxmtrlet.    These  racial  groups  have 

long  since  orgmnlzcd  tlaemfleives  Into  a  multitude  of  relief  com- 
mittees seeking  aid  for  their  people.  Tbey  wUl  not  be  silenced. 
Throttgbout  tbe  world  In  the  colonial  poeee—lcna  and  In  other 


neutral  countries  are  millions  of  people  of  these  racial  groups.  They 
are  not  content  to  see  their  families  suffer  without  effort  to  save 
them. 

This  problem  has  been  tmder  debate  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  past  few  months.  No  man  or  group  of  men  can  end  thla 
question  by  saying  "Hush,  htish."  Nor  can  it  be  ended  by  emo- 
tional controversy  over  who  has  the  responsibility  for  this  situation. 
My  views  upon  that  subject  are  probably  as  strong  as  those  of  any- 
one.    But  the  starving  people  vnU  be  there  Just  the  same. 

THE  truth  about  EUROPE'S  FOOD 

Therefore  we  had  better  calmly  explore  the  cold,  hard  facts  and 
seek  for  remedy. 

There  are  many  sources  from  which  the  facts  as  to  food  supply  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  can  be  checked.  All  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, outside  of  Russia,  carry  on  accurate  production  statistics. 
The  necessary  food  Imports  of  each  country  over  long  terms  of  years 
before  the  war  are  well  known.  Most  of  the  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  today  rationed  and  It  is  pccslble  to  check  back  their  food 
supply  from  the  amount  of  the  ration.  In  any  rationing  of  the  civil 
population  the  government  never  withholds  any  food  that  It  can 
afford  to  give  because  no  government  wants  either  to  deprive  its 
people  or  lower  the:r  morale  unnecesBarlly.  Thus  the  ration  can 
always  be  taken  as  the  Index  to  the  maximimi  supply  available. 
And  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  various  American  relief 
organizations  have  experienced  men  who  are  able  to  formulate  inde- 
pendent conclusions  To  all  these  sources  I  have  full  access — and 
sijme  experience.  That  experience  consists  of  having  directed  the 
food  supply  to  some  23  nations  during  or  after  the  last  World  War. 

First,  we  may  dismiss  Russia  from  our  considerations.  RuFSla  has 
been  without  adequate  food  supply  for  years.  Scarcely  a  year  ha.-? 
gone  by  In  which  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  has  not  been 
rationed.    Rationing  means  inadequate  supplies. 

Russia  during  the  past  year  has  acquired  Bessarabia.  Lithuania. 
Estonia.  Latvia,  eastern  Poland,  and  east  Finland  All  of  the.se  areas 
normally  produce  a  surplus  of  feed.     It  must  be  assumed  that  the 

Russian  people  will  ab.sorb  this  surplus.  These  sources  are  thus  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Communist  government,  of  course,  could  unquestionably 
deprive  Its  people  of  food  In  order  to  trade  It  for  military  advan- 
tages. If  there  is  any  export  of  a  surplus,  it  would  go  mostly  to 
Germany  rather  than  to  any  other  area.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Russia  will  be  a  source  of  any  great  quantity  of  supplies  to 
other  parts  of  Ehirope  during  the  forthcoming  winter  and  spring. 

THIBTT    PERCENT    SHT 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  325.000.000  people  In  Europe  now  outside 
of  Russia  normally  bring  in  apprcximatcly  15  percent  of  their  food 
from  outside.  This  Includes  direct  Import  of  fcod.  import  of  feed 
from  which  food  is  made,  or  food  from  fisheries  not  now  available. 
All  that  Is  now  effectively  stopped  by  the  British  blockade.  More- 
over, the  Inevitable  effect  of  war  is  degeneration  in  farm  production 
because  of  the  mobilization  of  manpower,  lack  of  fertilizers,  and  the 
destruction  of  battle. 

This  year,  also,  the  crop  of  breadstuffs  over  parts  of  Europe  Is  short 
because  of  the  hard  winter.  Apparently,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
production  is  down  about  15  percent.  Our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  the  wheat  crop  alone  Is  down  by  340.000.000 
bushels.  And  wheat  Is  only  one  of  the  bread  grains  that  are  thus 
affected  Combining  the  shortage  due  to  blockade  with  the  short- 
age of  production,  E^xrope,  outside  of  present  Russian  boundaries, 
has  a  supply  about  30  percent  below  normal 

The  British  Minister  of  Economic  Warfare  on  October  2  insisted 
"that  there  would  be  no  famine  on  the  Continent  provided  the 
Nazis  distributed  fairly  the  available  food  " 

This  means  a  universal  reduction  of  food  supplies  to  all  these 
325,000.000  people  to  30  percent  below  normal,  even  If  equally 
distributed.  Whether  populations  like  Europe,  where  the  normal 
food  Intake  is  little  above  absolute  necessity,  can  get  through  with 
30-percent  reduction  in  essential  foods,  is  very  doubtful.  It  has 
never  been  really  tested.  It  Is  not.  however,  important  to  elaborate 
this  point  because  the  food  supply  cannot  be  evenly  distributed. 
We  can  well  explore  this  distribution  question  in  more  detail. 

The  largest  area  in  Europe  is  greater  Germany  Itself,  with  90.- 
OOO.OOO  people,  where  the  domestic  production  this  year  is  about 
85  percent  of  the  normal  food  supply  of  that  country.  Does  any- 
body believe  the  Germans  will  reduce  this  to  a  70-percent  basis 
in  order  to  distribute  it  over  other  countries? 

Then  there  are  the  Balkan  states — Rumania.  Hungary.  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria— with  50,000.000  people  This  area  normally 
produces  a  considerable  surplus  In  1939  this  area  produced 
14.000.000  tons  of  bread  grains.  ThU  year,  1940.  the  crop  is  under 
10.000,000  tons.  That  is  apparently  less  than  their  need  for  home 
consumption. 

It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  any  consequential 
export  surplus  from  the  Balkan  states.  In  any  event,  they  will 
naturally  retain  a  100-percent  food  supply  for  their  people  if  they 
produce  it  within  their  own  borders.  No  country  will  reduce  Its 
people  to  a  70-percent  basis  or  any  other  basis  below  normal  In 
order  to  export  supplies.  In  other  words,  these  nations  will  use 
100  percent  If  they  can  produce  it. 

The  45.000.000  people  In  Italy  produce  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  90  percent  of  their  normal  food  iupply.  Is  it  likely 
that  Italy  will  reduce  Its  people  to  a  70  percent  baalB  In  order  to 
divide  up  with  other  nations? 

The  40.000.000  people  in  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Greece  are  •hort 
of  food.  8o  long  a«  Spain  and  Portugal  remain  neutral  they  can 
import  food  from  overaeaa.    Sweden,  with  six    and   three-tentha 
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million  people.  Is  very  nearly  self-supporting.  Switzerland  im- 
ports nearly  half  her  food  but  has  accumulated  considerable  re- 
serves. While  there  may  be  privation,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
will  be  plunged  into  the  area  of  famine. 

The  situation  in  Denmark  Is  not  yet  clear.  Her  three  and  seven- 
tenths  million  people  ordinarily  Import  large  quantities  of  feed 
and  export  meat  and  fats.  The  blockade  has  made  it  necessary 
to  kill  a  considerable  amount  of  livestock.  She  should  have  a 
fat  supply,  but  mav  have  some  shortage  of  breadstuffs. 

Thus  about  245'0OO.0O0  out  of  the  325.000.000  total  will  appar- 
ently have  enough  to  get  through  on  restricted  rations.  But  they 
will  not  be  giving  away  much  to  the  other  nations. 

France,  with  her  42,000.000  people,  presents  an  uncertain  situa- 
tion She  Is  normally  almost  self-supporting  in  her  food  supply, 
especially  if  her  North  African  possessions  are  included.  This  year, 
however,  due  both  to  the  mobilization  of  manpower  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  battle,  there  is  some  substantial  reduction  In  crops.  It  is 
both  claimed  and  denied  that  the  Germans  have  taken  considerable 
quantities  of  food  from  the  occupied  areas.  These  occupied  areas 
are  the  more  fertile  parts  of  France,  but  the  crops  are  both  less 
and  greatly  destroyed.  The  so-called  Free  France  is  the  most  sterile 
part  Ceriainlv.  unless  some  aid  is  given  to  the  15,000.000  of 
French  people  and  refugees  In  this  area,  there  will  be  very  acute 
suffering.  In  any  event,  at  the  time  this  is  written  the  amount 
of  available  food  is  not  clear. 

THESE    wrLL    BCAB   THE   BETJWT 

There  remain  Finland  with  three  and  seven-tenths  million  people. 
Norway  with  three  million,  Holland  with  eight  and  seven-tenths  mil- 
lion. Belgium  with  eight  and  three-tenths  million,  and  central 
Poland  with  fourteen  million.  Here  about  37.000.000  people  have  a 
different  story.     They  have  the  full  impact  of  the  E^arcpean  shortage. 

Finland  must  import  a  considerable  part  of  her  breadstuffs.  The 
destruction  of  her  war  has  created  a  shortage  in  fats.  She  has  an 
Arctic  port  open  and  until  recently  was  allowed  to  import  food  in 
supplement  to  her  sparse  domeetlc  production.  But  with  the  Ger- 
man placing  of  trotjps  in  Finland,  the  British  are  hesitant  to  allow 
food  Imports     Then^  may  be  a  sad  time  before  this  brave  country. 

If  we  calculate  the  values  of  feed  Imjxirts  as  they  result  in  human 
food,  as  wrll  as  direct  food  imports.  Belgium  normally  imports  50 
percent  of  Its  food  supplie.-^.  Holland  imports  30  to  40  jjercent  of  Its 
food  supplies.  Norway  imports  from  50  to  60  percent  of  its  food 
supplies.  Central  Poland— the  industrial  area,  which  Is  now  sepa- 
rated from  its  a^icultural  provinces  by  the  Russian  annexation — 
must  import  30  to  40  percent  from  over  Its  borders.  The  crops  In  aU 
these  countries  are  below  normal  from  war  causes. 

Nor  Is  the  position  in  these  little  countries  as  simple  as  it  might 
appear  from  these  percentages.  The  agricultural  population  In 
any  country  will  retain  close  to  100  percent  of  its  fanulies'  normal 
food  supply.  No  government  yet  has  t>een  strong  enoiogh  to  got 
away  from  the  farmers  food  that  deprives  their  wives  and  children. 
Moreover,  the  agricultural  villages;  get  the  second  call  on  the  farm 
products,  because  of  their  clo.se  relation  with  the  farmers.  Thtis  in 
these  counuies  the  agricultural  and  vtUage  population  will  absorb 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  domestic  prodiictlon. 

The  consequence  in  the.se  small  countries  Is  that  the  main  Impact 
this  winter  will  concentrate  upon  cities  and  towns.  That  means  a 
total  of  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  people  in  these  places 
will  sooner  or  later  be  practically  without  food.  They  are  the  sort 
of  final  resting  place  of  the  European  shortage.  The  surplus  native 
production  over  the  farmers'  needs  will  supply  the  cities  and  towns 
fcr  a  certain  period  following  the  harvest.  But  if  the  cities  live  on 
these  supplies  during  tbe  fall,  then  even  more  complete  catastrophe 
comes  with  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  essential  foods  to  prevent  famine  are  breadstuffs  and  fats 
and  there  must  t>e  some  provision  of  milk  for  children.  A  popula- 
tion can  get  over  a  famine  period  only  If  It  has  a  supply  of  both 
breadstuffs  and  fats.  Holland  and  Norway  have  normally  imported 
considerable  feed  from  over  their  borders,  through  which  they  have 
raised  more  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  than  their  own  soil  would 
nutaln.  Holland  normally  exports  fats  from  these  sources.  Nor- 
way exported  some  dairy  products  but  Imported  other  fats.  With 
the  German  and  British  blockades  these  countries  are  without 
sufficient  feed  and  are  compelled  to  kill  a  considerable  part  of  their 
animals  in  order  to  preserve  a  nucleus  lor  the  future  It  would 
appear  that  the  Dutch  may  be  able  to  sustain  on  their  own  feed 
enough  animals  to  provide  their  people  with  a  fat  and  meat  supply 
over  the  winter.  They,  however,  must  have  Imports  of  breadstuffs. 
Tbe  Norwegians,  the  Finns,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Poles,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  import  fats  as  well  as  breadstuffs. 

Barely  to  tide  over  above  the  famine  level.  It  would  seem  that 
this  group  of  little  nations  must  Import  monthly  a  total  of  10.000,000 
or  12.000000  bushelf  of  breadstuffs.  about  90.000.000  pounds  of 
meats  and  fata  from  .somewhere  outside  their  borders.  And  also 
there  must  be  preserved  milk  for  the  children  in  the  cities  of 
Belgium.  Norway,  Finland,  and  central  Poland. 

It  la  Impooalble  to  concelw  tbe  source  of  ao  much  food  from  any- 
where on  the  Continent.  A  large  part  of  It  must  come  from 
overscM  and  thus  througb  tbe  blockade,  either  from  North  or  South 
America. 

Wlicn  tlie  food  nxpplj  falls  to  (amine  lerels  people  dont  He  down 
ami  die  from  starvation.  Long  beTore  tbey  get  to  that  point  tbelr 
physical  rcalatance  U  so  lowered  by  the  malnutntloQ  that  they  die 
of  dUetfW    The  children  weaken  flnt.  the  women  and  the  old  men 

next  Tbe  common  cold  turna  to  pneoBBonU.  Xnlluenxa  seems  to 
becoBoe  very  much  marc  virulent  and  deadly  in  Its  paawigf  ttaroticb 
oacmststant  populatlooa.  Tjrpbold  aad  ■nallpoK  are  more  prera- 
lent  because  of  lowered  resistasoe.    Tjrphus  always  appears,  for 


when  a  population  is  approaching  famine  levels  it  will  eat  all  of  Itt 
fat  supplies  and  thus  deprive  Itself  of  soap.  Soap  is  the  greatest 
disinfectant  that  the  human  race  has  discovered.  With  the  ab- 
sence of  soap,  lice  at  once  spread,  and  from  lice  comes  typhus. 

This  problem  of  great  cesspools  of  contagious  disease  not  alone 
concerns  the  victims  directly  but  it  also  concerns  the  entire  world. 

CONSIDER    THE    NEXT    CINXRATION 

These  conditions  are  already  beginning  to  show  up.  In  Brussels 
the  bread  ration  Is  only  7  ounces  per  day  per  person,  being  about 
one-half  of  the  normal.     In  Warsaw  typhus  has  already  appeared. 

But  beyond  contagious  disease  and  death  are  the  stunted  bodies 
and  debilitated  minds  of  the  children — that  Is  the  generation  we 
next  have  to  live  with. 

The  word  "relief  as  wc  u.=e  it  in  America  connotes  Individual 
service  such  as  that  performed  by  our  Red  Cross  and  otir  multitude 
of  relief  organizations.  The  problem  we  are  dlsc\asslng  is  the  mass 
food  supply  of  a  people.  The  operation  required  In  these  countries 
Is  food  administration,  not  individual  relief  In  the  ordinary  sense. 
Food  administration  means  requisition  of  the  native  food  supply 
beyond  the  need  of  the  farmer's  family.  It  means  purchases  abroad 
and  the  management  of  ships,  cars,  barges,  flour  mills,  bakeries, 
dairies,  abattoirs,  retailers  and  restaurants.  It  means  setting  up 
soup  kitchens  to  get  the  maximum  use  of  meat  and  fats.  It  means 
that  all  the  food  must  be  rationed  equally  so  that  rich  and  poor 
share  alike.  It  means  all  machinery  for  issuing  ration  cards  to 
every  person,  every  month.  It  Is  a  tedious  and  heartbreaking  Job. 
But  In  thii^  Ight  against  famine  in  any  nation  there  rises  the  high- 
est devotion  of  a  race.     For  it  is  a  fight  to  save  the  race. 

The  world  has  had  experience  with  this  problem  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  that  exist  today.  In  1914  the  Commission  for 
Relief  of  Belgium  was  created  under  my  direction.  It  was  a  body 
without  nationality.  It  secured  permissions  from  the  British  to 
operate  through  the  blockade  and  guaranties  from  the  Germans 
then  occupying  the  country,  protecting  the  food  supplies.  It  set 
up  all  of  the  machinery  mentioned  above  and  operated  It  for  4 
years  In  relief  of  10.000,000  people  In  Belgitun  and  northern  France 

In  that  undertaking  wc  created  a  central  committee  of  devoted 
Belgians  for  Belgium  and  Frenchmen  for  northern  France.  They 
controlled  the  central  warehouses  and  the  food  In  transit  or  in 
manufacture  and  distribution.  Every  province  had  a  similar  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  provincial  warehouses  Into  which  imported 
food  was  poured  from  the  central  warehouses.  Into  them  also  was 
brought  all  the  harvest  beyond  each  farmer's  own  need.  Ever>'  city 
and  commune  had  Its  committee  and  its  own  distribution  stations 
from  which  food  was  issued  to  the  ration-card  holders,  the  soup 
kitchens,  and  the  child-feeding  stations. 

Every  member  of  these  committees  was  Belgian  or  French.  No 
one  was  allowed  a  ration  card  but  Belgians  or  FTench.  Every  poxuid 
of  food  was  receipted  and  accounted  for  to  Its  final  destination. 
Over  all  were  the  American  and  other  neutral  supervisors  and  pro- 
tectors. There  were  over  50,000  Belgians  and  French,  They  were 
mostly  women  and  nearly  all  volunteers.  The  fiirBt  purjxjse  of 
organization  was  an  ironclad  system  by  which  none  but  Belgians  or 
French  could  even  touch  the  food.  And  no  food  could  escape  with- 
out its  being  known. 

Over  11.000.000.000  pounds  of  food  was  Imported  to  Belglvim 
through  the  blockade  during  that  war  and  distributed  together  with 
the  domestic  food.  Nearly  (900.000,000  was  spent.  None  of  this 
food  went  to  the  CScrmans.  Where  there  were  occasional  infractions 
It  was  replaced  from  German  stocks  under  agreement. 

I  can  say  this  unhesitatingly,  and  there  is  the  proof  of  it  in  a  great 
series  of  reports  and  books  written  by  many  who  participated,  m- 
cluding  statements  of  the  American  Minister  to  Belgium  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  It  was  attested  by  the  detailed  accounts  of 
every  pound  moved,  which  accounts  are  still  preserved.  And  to 
doubting  Thomases  I  may  point  out  that  the  last  war  was  also  a 
war  where  starvation  was  a  major  strategy.  The  British  Govern- 
ment contributed  over  $100,000,000  and  the  PYench  Government  over 
$200,000,000  to  the  Belgian  relief.  Their  intelligence  services  func- 
tioned all  over  the  occupied  territory.  Their  representatives  out- 
side Belgium  Inspected  every  letter,  every  report,  every  item  of 
movement.  These  Governments  would  never  have  paid  this  bin 
month  by  month  if  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the  Germans  got 
none  of  the  food.  Nor  would  they  have  paid  the  bill  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  Germans  received  no  military  benefits  from  it. 
When  the  armistice  came,  the  p>eople  in  Belglxmi  and  northern 
France  were  found  to  be  In  good  condition,  the  people  over  the 
German  border  were  near  starvation. 

STABVATION  AS  A   WKAPOM 

It  Is  only  the  foolish  who  say  that  the  hates  and  distrusts  of  the 
combatants  were  any  less  in  the  last  war  than  In  the  present  war. 
One  major  strategy  of  the  present  war  is  identic  with  that  of  the 
last  World  War:  that  \b  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  food  supply  and 
starve  her  civil  population  until  public  health  and  morale  break. 
The  British  therefore  are  maintaining  a  vigorous  food  blockade  on 
all  the  area  occupied  by  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Oermians  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  British  food  supplies  with  submarine  and  air  sinking 

of  her  food  ships. 

In  the  last  war  the  Allied  blockade  did.  after  4  years,  reduce  Ger- 
man food  supplies  to  a  point  that  greatly  damaged  morale  and  con- 
tributed to  victory. 

But  10  their  preparatknu  f or  tlU«  w«r  tbe  Oermane  and  ItaUaai 

have  creatly  increaaed  the  food  production  within  their  own  botmd- 
anas.  Oermany  wlthm  ber  own  territory  baa  lifted  ber  food  produo- 
tlon  by  20  percent  to  tbe  past  16  years,  thus  rendering  l»erself  nmrlj 
self-sufflclcnt.    Taking  the  situation  as  now  dereloplng,  there  1« 
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much  l^ss  proepect  of  starving  Germany  and  Italy  out  In  this  war 
than  there  was  In  the  last. 

The  prospects  of  starving  out  Great  Britain  are  even  much  more 
remote.  One  million  tons  of  shipping  in  constant  operation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  North  America  can  carry  the  food  they 
need  and  despite  all  the  sinkings  the  British  still  have  more  than 
30  times  that  amount  of  tonnage. 

Altogether  the  part  that  starvation  will  play  In  the  determination 
of  the  outcome  of  this  war  is  much  less  than  in  the  last  war. 

But  it  may  mean  the  vast  destruction  of  children,  women,  and 
men  In  the  little  nations  who  also  fought.  The  position  of  the  small 
countries  of  Norway  and  Holland  is  worse  than  In  the  last  war. 
They  were  neutrals  then  and  imported  their  essential  needs.  Bel- 
gium is  faced  with  identically  the  same  disaster  from  which  it  was 
then  rescued.  Finland  drew  from  Russia  in  thf  last  war.  Poland 
suffer!  d  dreadfully  in  the  last  war — millions  of  lives  being  lost  by 
famine  and  disease. 

PROBLEMS  AND   ANSWIUS 

With  this  background  we  may  consider  the  present  problem  of 
these  countries: 

1  Something  like  18.000.000  people  in  their  cities,  mostly  women 
and  children,  will  be  without  food  before  the  winter  is  over  unless 
It  Ls  brought  in  from  somewhere  outside  their  borders. 

2.  With  the  situation  In  Russia  and  the  Balkans  there  Is  little 
If  any  surplus  to  be  had  from  there  The  Germans  and  Italians 
are  unlikely  to  reduce  further  the  already  reduced  food  supply  of 
their  own  people. 

3  If  there  are  any  supplies  from  the  Balkan  states,  they  ought, 
for  transportation  reasons,  to  be  u.sed  for  Poland.  Finland  is  un- 
likely to  secure  much  from  Russia.  Her  hopes  are  also  from 
overseas 

4  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Norway  have  always  obtained  their 
major  imports  from  overseas.  There  appears  to  be  no  hope  for 
them  unless  that  door  can  be  opened. 

5.  The  people  in  these  countries  have  appealed  that  these  doors 
be  opened. 

6  These  people  fought  and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  the  world. 

7  They  have  a  right  to  live.  The  world  to  come  needs  their 
lives 

In  response  to  their  appeals  that  I  raise  a  voice  on  their  behalf, 
on  .Ai'gust  1 1  last  I  proposed  the  following  plan : 

"If  these  little  nations  are  allowed  to  keep  their  accumulated 
stocks  of  food  and  their  present  harvest  the  situation  will  not  begin 
to  be  acute  until  some  time  In  the  fall  and  will  become  fatal  in  the 
winter  and  sprinp  next  year — as  domestic  supplies  are  exhausted. 

'•Something  must  Intervene  if  these  people  are  to  be  saved  There 
Is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  done  agam  by  a  neutral  nongovern- 
mental organization  as  was  done  in  the  first  World  War.  That 
case  as  applied  now  would  require: 

1    The  Germans  to  agree: 

(a)  To  take  none  of  the  domestic  produce  of  these  people. 

(b)  To  furnish  an  equivalent  of  any  food  already  taken. 

(c)  To  permit  imports  from  Russia  and  the  Balkan  states. 

(d)  To  allow  free  passage  of  ships  without  attack. 

(e)  To  permit  adequate  control  of  distribution  by  the  organiza- 
tion so  as  to  enable  It  to  assure  that  these  guaranties  are  carried 
out. 

2.  Thp  British  to  agree  that  ships  carrying  cargoes  solely  of  food 
for  these  people  should  be  allowed  to  pass  their  blockade  so  long 
as  the  guaranties  are  fulfilled. 

3  The  de  facto  or  fugitive  governments  of  Finland.  Holland.  Bel- 
glum.  Norway,  and  Poland  should  finance  such  an  organization  with 
the:r  resources  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere — which  are  con- 
siderable. It  would  probably  cost  $20,000,000  a  month  at  the  start 
and  $40,000,000  a  month  before  the  winter  is  over. 

•This  sort  of  method  applied  to  the  then  circumstances  worked  for 
4  years  from  1914  to  1919  and  can  be  applied  again  If  there  is  the 
good  will  to  do  it." 

There  are  people  who  refuse  to  believe  that  agreements  and  or- 
ganization can  be  formulated  that  will  not  result  In  feeding  the 
Germans.  They  refuse  to  accept  any  previous  experience  as  evidence 
that  It  can  be  done.  To  them  may  I  suggest  that  whatever  is  done 
m  war  rests  not  upon  altruism  or  humanity.  It  rests  upon  self- 
interest  of  the  belligerent  nations.  One  can  expect  nothing  more 
than  that  when  their  own  women  and  children  are  being  daily 
slaughtered  But  It  happens  to  be  In  Germany's  self-interest  to 
the  extent  that  such  relief  prevents  a  cesspool  of  contagious  disease 
with  dangers  of  their  own  Infection.  To  the  British  there  Is  a 
measure  of  self-interest  in  the  fact  that  it  preserves  the  good  will 
of  millions  of  the  nationals  of  these  little  nations. 

And  there  Is  a  more  direct  interest.  If  these  people  are  not  fed. 
their  skilled  workmen,  to  protect  themselves  and  their  families,  will 
accept  Jobs  In  Germany  to  make  munitions,  for  there  they  wUl  be 
both  paid  and  fed. 

Those  who  are  timid  about  the  Germans  seizing  the  food  under 
these  circumstances  could  bear  In  mind  one  protecting  circum- 
stance. The  total  stock  of  imported  food  under  such  an  operation 
would  not  exceed  140.000  tons  In  all  these  countries  at  any  one 
time  About  this  amount  Is  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  regu- 
larity In  distribution.  But  as  Germany  consumes  1.400.000  tons  a 
month.  If  the  Germans  seized  It  all.  It  would  be  only  a  3-day 
supply.  And  if  they  seized  it.  then  the  operation  necessarily  and 
autoniatlcally  ends.  Therefore,  the  danger  amounts  at  most  to 
prolonging  the  food  life  of  Germany  by  3  days.  And  Germany 
seems  to  have  enough  food  to  live  for  y^s  anyway. 


It  Is  assumed  by  many  that  the  Germans  have  already  taken 
large  amounts  of  food  from  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  central 
Poland.  My  own  advices  are  that  it  has  not  been  substantial, 
simply  because  no  large  stocks  of  food  are  carried  in  these  countries. 
The  domestic  food  largely  rests  on  the  farms  until  It  Is  needed. 
Nations  that  feed  themselves  by  imports  do  not  carry  large  stocks 
for  the  reason  that  food  is  perishable  and  the  services  of  dally 
supply  are  open  in  peacetime.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  propcsal 
above  Is  conditioned  upon  a  return  of  the  equivalent  of  any  food 
taken.  

WHT    AMERICA    MAS    AN    INTEREST 

It  is  true  America  is  not  In  this  war  We  have  no  right  to  dictate 
its  policies.  But  we  are  daily  asked  to  aid  in  "every  way  short  of 
war."  Many  Americans  will  have  little  enthusiasm  for  this  sup- 
p>ort  If  this  war  is  to  be  fought  on  the  basis  that  not  even  an 
attempt  Is  to  be  made  for  the  saving  of  these  people. 

These  little  nations  fought  and  ?acrlflced  for  the  preservation  of 
democratic  institutions.  That  they  are  to  be  deserted  without 
even  a  trial  at  their  relief  is  not  a  pleasant  argument.  And  the 
more  do  these  arguments  become  potent  when  experience  shows 
that  they  can  be  saved  without  prolonging  the  war  a  day  or  giving 
Important  military  advantage  to  either  side. 

And  there  is  even  a  more  positive  American  Interest.  As  I  have 
paid,  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  million  Americans  who  are 
de.scendants  or  reletives  of  the  Finns,  the  Norwegians,  the  match. 
the  Belgians,  and  the  Poles  Thev  have  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
these  people  that  will  be  satisfied  with  no  arbitrary  decisions. 

And  in  the  final  analysis.  thcs°  whose  fates  we  are  discussing  are 
millions  of  children  Yet  some  would  think  military  gains  or 
losses  are  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  their  life  or  death.  Nor  am 
I  oblivious  to  the  suffering  children  of  other  nations.  But  does 
that  Justify  the  abandonment  of  these?  Should  Americans  decide 
that  these  mlllicns  of  children  and  women  are  to  be  a  sacrifice 
that  must  be  made  to  prot'^ct  America  In  th's  war? 

We  hear  much  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  war  is  being  fought. 
They  include  the  upholding  of  the  standards  of  Christianity  One 
of  the  major  distinctions  of  the  Christian  faith  is  mercy  and  com- 
pa.sslon.  The  parable  of  the  Samaritan  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  moral  foundations  of  all  these  nations  and  has  a  live  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  their  people  and  our  people.  And  compassion  is  part 
of  the  w^oof  and  warp  of  democracy.  From  this  ethic  has  sprung 
our  vast  fabric  of  benevolent  institutions,  the  relief  of  our  unem- 
ployed, our  hospitals,  our  solicitude  for  the  weak  and  the  unfor- 
tunate. Today  the  Christian  world  is  confronted  with  preserving 
the  li'v-es  cf  ten  or  fifteen  million  people. 

We  cannot  as  a  Christian  nation  dismiss  our  concern  that  some 
solution  be  found  by  which  they  may  be  saved.  And  the  parable  of 
the  Samaritan  has  pungent  implications  other  than  the  compassion 
of  the  Samaritan  alone  Perhaps  some  will  remember  the  condem- 
nation, which  has  echoed  over  centuries,  of  the  priest  and  the  Levlte 
who  pa.ssed  by  on  the  other  side  And  perhaps  some  will  remember 
that  the  Greatest  Teacher  of  all  time  did  not  allow  His  immortal 
vision  to  be  clouded  by  a  debate  on  the  previous  sins  or  the  ideology 
of  those  who  •stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him 
•  •  •  leaving  him  half  dead  •  •  •  He  had  compassion  on 
him." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    GUY  M    OIIXETTE.  OP  IOWA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gillette!  on  December  2, 
1940.  relative  to  the  work  and  policies  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Campaign  Expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  evening  of  May  6  last,  I  had  the  privilege,  by  invitation, 
of  speaking  over  this  network  and  through  a  courtesy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  similar  to  the  one  extended  to  me  tonight  That  re- 
quest was  for  me  to  ."^peak  of  the  work  and  pcllries  planned  by  the 
Special  Ccmmittee  on  Campaign  Expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  was  created  by  a  Senate  resolution  early  in  the  year, 
and  also  to  discuss  those  proposed  plans  and  pnlicies  as  the  desig- 
nated chairman  of  the  committee  The  work,  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  which  created  the  committee,  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  close,  and  once  again  I  am  a.sked.  as  the  ccmmittee 
chairman,  to  discuss  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  work 
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•ccompllsbed  by  the  committee  dunng  the  past  few  months,  and 
•specially  In  view  of  the  heightened  Interest  in  this  work  which  la 
■o  strongly  accentuated  at  this  time  tiecwae  of  the  general  election 
beid  such  a  short  time  ago. 

I  have  hesitated  to  accept  this  IziTttatkm  principally  because  our 
committee  is  a  direct  agent  of  ttie  United  States  Senate,  our  author- 
ity comea  from  them,  and  our  responsiblUty  Is  to  them,  and  oxir 
reports  will,  and  must,  be  made  to  them  for  such  use  and  action  as 
the  Senate  itself  shall  determine.  It  Lb  wry  improper,  then,  for  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  anticipate  an  agent's  report  to  his 
principal,  and  It  is  even  more  unbecoming  and  presumptuous  for 
me  as  one  meml>er  of  the  committee,  and  one  only,  to  even  Indicate 
in  a  public  address  what  committee  action  may  be  This  Is  true  in 
a  greater  degree  when  such  indication  or  statement  is  based  solely 
on  my  own  personal  opinions  and  my  own  personal  deductions. 
But  while  I  have  thoroughly  In  mind  the  Improprtjtles  of  what  I 
am  tonight  doing.  I  have  carefully  welglied  these  against  what  I 
conceive  to  be  an  immediate  public  desire  and  need  for  some  state- 
ment from  the  committee  relative  to  the  unusual  features  of  the 
recent  Presidential  campaign,  and  It  is  this  need  thnt  the  Evening 
Star  Is  attempting  In  a  small  degree  to  meet  in  their  Invitation 
extended  to  me  tonight 

Fir.-t,  I  believe  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  state  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  group  of  men  bring  to  their  labors  and  duties  a  higher  sense  of 
public  service  and  its  responsibilities  than  has  been  brought  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  by  my  associates  In  its  membership  The  com- 
mittee was  bipartisan  in  Individual  opinion,  but  it  was  nonpartisan 
Ln  its  efforts  and  in  its  labors,  and  I  am  confident  It  will  be  non- 
partisan in  its  conclusions  and  Its  report.  I  have  seen,  from  time 
to  time,  sporadic  charges  or  insinuations  appearing  in  some  editorial 
columns  s\ipgesling  that  the  committee  had  been  remiss  or  at  least 
lethargic  In  its  labors.  Some  of  these  charges  have  emanated  from 
these  who  honestly  failed  to  know  or  understand  the  scope,  the 
powers,  and  the  limitations  of  the  committee.  In  some  few  In- 
stances the  attacks  can  be  traced  to  partliians  who  had  attempted 
to  use  the  committee  and  its  agents  for  attack  on  their  p>ersonal  or 
party  opponents.  To  thwart  all  these  attempts  has  been  the  con- 
stant, and   I   believe  aiiccessful.  effort  of  the  committee. 

In  my  statement  on  May  6.  last.  I  said  that  the  committee  In 
cutllnlng  its  policy  had  determined  that  it  would  be  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  "snooping  committee."  and  that  it  would  be  Just  as 
insistent  that  It  could  not  be  used  as  a  "smear  committee,"  neither 
could  It  be  used  as  a  •'whitewashing  committee  "  Limitations  of 
power,  time,  funds,  and  faculties  made  it  wholly  impossible  for  the 
committee  itself  to  conduct  investigations  throughout  the  thou- 
sands of  counties  and  precincts  In  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  but 
every  complaint  which  came  to  the  committee  or  its  members  from 
any  soxirce  whatever  was  given  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  committee  membership  handled  literally  hundreds  of  such  com- 
plaints covering  not  only  every  phase  of  the  work  we  were  authorized 
to  do  but  going  far  afield  and  directing  attention  to  matters  cf 
State  or  local  concern  concerning  which  there  was  no  power  what- 
ever vested  in  the  committee.  As  I  have  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago,  scores  cf  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  committee  to  send 
its  agents  into  States  and  sections  with  little  or  no  basis  or  Justifi- 
cation In  the  hope  that  the  attendant  publicity  would  millUtc 
against  the  interest  of  some  rival  candidate  or  party  The  commit- 
tee crdered  and  undertook  invest igatlons  In  33  specific  complaints 
which  seemed  to  be  ba.sed  on  apparent  factual  foundation  sufflcient 
to  warrant  committee  action  Some  of  these  Inve&tlgatlons  were  in 
connection  with  preprlmary  and  preconventlon  activities  and  some 
cf  them  were  Instituted  and  carried  on  In  connection  with  the  fall 
campaign  preceding  the  November  6th  election.  Several  of  these  In- 
vesUgations  took  weeks  of  time.  ComnUttee  agents  and  Investi- 
gators went  Into  18  different  Stetes  and  in  several  of  these  carried 
on  their  work  in  relation  to  several  different  complaints  and  on 
varlotis  occasions. 

The  ccmmittee  also,  through  subcommittees  of  Its  own  member- 
ship, conducted  extended  public  hearings  in  nine  insta  ces.  One 
cf  these  hearings  was  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  consisting  of 
Senators  Hill  and  Reed  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  embodied  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  both  the  cities  of  Wilmington  and  Waihlng- 
ton.  This  s-ame  subcommittee  conducted  a  public  hearing  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A  subcommittee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Az>ams  and  Tobkt  condticted.  over  a  jsertod  of 
weeks,  an  extended  public  hearing  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in- 
vestigating charges  of  Irregularities  in  the  county  of  Hudson  and 
m  several  coastal  counties  of  that  State.  The  chairman  of  the 
ccmmittee.  with  imch  members  of  the  committee  as  were  available, 
from  time  to  time,  and  acting  as  a  subcommittee,  conducted  six 
public  hearings  In  the  city  of  Waalitngton.  and  which  hearings 
covered  a  wide  and  varied  fleld  of  Invcatlgatlon.  study,  and  testi- 
mony. Preparations  were  made  for  a  subcommittee  public  hearing 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  groundwork  for  the  hearing 
was  laid  by  the  labors  of  the  committee  investigators,  but  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  was  empaneled  to  Investigate  charges  of  election  frauds 
prior  to  the  availability  of  the  subcommittee  members  for  the  hear- 
ings in  that  city,  and  our  investigators  were  instructed  to  report 
to  and  work  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connection  with 
the  grand-Jury  work  In  that  city.  It  wotild  perhaps  be  not  amiss 
to  refer  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  Federal  grand  Juries  were 
empaneled  in  Wilmington,  in  Chicago,  and  in  Newark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  same  situation  as  to  alleged  election  irregu- 
larities as  was  being  investigated  by  out  subcommittees  In  those 
respective  cities,  and  the  subcomnUttees  and  their  investigator 
agents  cooperated  in  every  way  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Its  work  In  that  connection  and  made  available  to  them  our  reports 
and  facts. 


Committees  of  the  type  of  otirs  are  in  no  aense  of  the  word 
prosecuting  organizatior\s.  Nor  do  they  have  any  duty  or  power 
to  institute  criminal  proeecutions  for  alleged  violations.  We  are 
fact-finding  bodies  only,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  When  the  committee  agents  uncover  facts  indicat- 
ing violations  of  existing  election  laws,  either  State  or  Federal,  we 
nxake  these  facte  available  to  the  respective  Federal  or  State  prose- 
cuting authorities  foi  such  action  as  they  deem  wise  and  proper 
under  the  circumstances  And  I  wish  further  to  emphaelae  that 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  our  conunittee  has  no  power, 
authority  or  concern  whatever  with  State,  local,  or  House  congres- 
sional  elections. 

A  multitude  of  requests  have  been  received  by  us  to  intervene 
In  g:ubernatorlal,  local,  and  legislative  election  matters.  We  had 
certain  spieciflc  and  definite  duties,  and  these  were  to  Investigate 
the  collection  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  use  of  official 
Influence  or  of  public  funds  in  connection  with  the  nomination  or 

election  of  candidates  for  President,  Vice  President,  and  United 
States  Senate  We  were  charged  with  investigation  in  this  field 
to  secure  information  in  the  public  interest,  either  for  use  as  a 
basi!<  for  the  suggestion  of  remedial  legislation,  or  as  a  basis  for 
the  institution  of  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  use  a  little  of  my  time  at  this  point 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  all -important  subject  of 
the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  renmrks  are 
unnece.'^sary.  and  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  things  that  every 
American  citizen  knows,  believes,  and  appreciates.  And  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  It  would  be  imposflble  to  overemphasize  these  mat- 
ters, and  that  no  amount  of  reiteration  would  be  useless. 

A  large  portion  of  the  world  today  has  definitely  repudiated 
democratic  processes  of  governnient  and  the  agencies  freely  selected 
by  the  people  themselves  as  their  governmental  representatives. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  In  which  thoughtful  Americans  are  not 
strongly  reminded  of  the  potential  threat  to  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  the  sections  of  the  world  who  still 
adhere  with  tis  to  democratic  methods  and  procecses.  We  are 
spending  the  earnings  of  unborn  generations  of  Americans  every 
day  In  a  stupcndotis  though  feverish  effort  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  defend  our  Nation.  Its  territory,  and  Its  Institutions  against  the 
philosophies  of  fascism,  nazl-lsm,  communism,  and  all  similar  totali- 
tarian viewpoints.  All  and  each  of  these  schools  of  pcJltlcal  thought 
scoff  at  and  deride  as  obsolete  the  Institutions  of  democracy,  which 
we  have  erected  on  the  foundation  of  right  to  live,  labor,  and  have 
our  happiness  and  security  under  laws  and  rules  enacted  by  those 
whom  we  have  freely  chosen  to  represent  us  We  will  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  our  methods  and  Institutions  are  faultless  In  concep- 
tion or  application,  but  we  will  Insistently  assert  and  acclaim  that 
we  alone  are  responsible  for  our  shortcomings  and  our  failures,  and 
we  alone  have  the  power  and  control  the  means  of  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  correction.  But  ever^'tliing  that  we  have  been,  every- 
thing that  we  are  today,  and  everything  that  we  believe  In,  rests 

wholly  on  the  basic  right  to  choose  our  legislative,  executive,  and 
admiriistrative  agents  of  our  government  freely  and  without  im- 
proper influence  And  all  the  pompous  dictators  who  have  ever 
Inflicted  themselves  on  a  suffering  world,  and  all  the  Hitlers.  Stallns. 
and  Mussollnls  who  now  arouse  our  resentment,  cannot  carry  as 
deep  and  terrible  a  threat  to  this  America  of  ours  and  her  future 
security  as  the  mctliods  which  are  consistently  and  persistently 
used  tc  subvert,  debauch,  cr  destroy  the  right  of  free  expression 
at  the  polls,  or  the  suplneness  and  indifference  with  which  many  of 
us  continue  to  Ignore  or  even  to  laugh  at  these  methods  and  their 
sponsors,  or  the  selfish  unconcern  with  which  some  of  us  attempt 
to  excuse  these  methods  when  they  have  aided  or  will  aid  our  own 
party  or  personal  friends. 

While  there  have  probably  been  irregularities,  frauds,  violations, 
and  abuses  In  all  elections  of  the  past,  I  believe  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  never  before  in  American  history  have 
we  seen  a  more  patent,  potent,  and  potential  attempt  to  influence 
the  American  electorate  ballot  hox  through  the  expendlttire  of 
huge  sums  of  money  than  In  the  campaign  wtiich  hsis  Just 
closed.  It  Ls  Inevitable  that  large  sums  of  money  will  be  properly 
expended  In  a  Nation-wide  Presidential  election.  There  can  be 
no  Just  criticism  of  such  proper  expenditures,  but  when  attempts 
are  made  to  coUect  and  spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  In 
violation  of  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  existing  laws.  It  la  a 
situation  which  no  American  citizen  can  afford  to  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

WhUc  the  statement  Is  purely  a  guess.  I  think  I  am  spetiking 
conservatively  when  I  say  that  the  recent  Presidential  election  cost 
the  American  people  over  $20,000,000  over  and  above  the  routine 
election  costs  of  election  boards,  ballots,  and  similar  expenses. 

A  committee  similar  to  ours,  luiown  as  the  Sheppard  committee, 
performed  a  great  public  service  In  the  1038  campaign  by  lU  in- 
vestigation and  subsequent  reporting  of  facts  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  indicating  the  Improper  use  of  political  power  and  public 
funds,  particularly  those  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  In 
coercing  or  Influencing  voters  In  their  election  decisions.  An  able 
United  States  Senator.  Senatcw  Cakl  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  made 
use  of  this  report,  together  with  the  results  of  his  own  studies 
and  of  his  fine  mental  equipment,  as  basis  for  the  Introduction 
of  a  bin  embodying  certain  corrective  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
tliese  election  abuses.  His  proposals,  with  some  amendments,  were 
on  two  different  occasions  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  and 
are  referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Acts.  Our  committee  was  the  first 
one  appointed  to  observe  an  election  which  was  held  after  the 
placing  of  the  Hatch  Acts  on  the  Federal  statute  books,  and  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  was  keenly  and  specifically  directed 
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toward  the  effect  and  the  value  of  the  new  statutes  as  applied  to 
the  1940  election,  and  particularly  toward  noting  what  amendments 
or  changes  might  be  indicated  by  the  attempts  to  administer  these 
election  provisions. 

Again  reminding  myself  that  my  position  In  this  talk  Is  a  delicate 
one  and  reminding  my  hearers  that  what  I  now  say  is  an  expres- 
sion of  my  own   individual   opinions  and   ideas  and   must   not  be 
chargeable   in  any  degree  whatever  to  the   other  committee   mem-    , 
bers.   and   possibly   may   not  even  be   an   indication   of   the   com- 
mittee's future  action,  I  wish  to  state  that  while  these  Hatch  Acts 
represent  a  long  step  forward  in  the  attempt  to  secure  clean  elec-    j 
tion   supervision   and   control  by   the   Federal   Government,   yet   the    1 
recent    experience    in    the    administration    of    these    acts,    and    also    ! 
the   provisions   of   the   Corrupt    Practices  Act,   clearly    indicate   in-    ' 
sistent  need  for  amendment.    On  my  own  respwnsibility,  I  am  going 
to  list  some  few  specific  things,  abuses  or  evasions,  which,  in   my 
opinion,    need    legislative    attention    and    correction.      In    many    of 
the-e    there   will   be  extreme   difficulty    in    keeping    thoroughly   well 
defined    the    line    l>etween    Federal    and    State    authority    over    the 
voter  and  his  ballot.    Some  legislation  must  clearly  come  from  the 
States;  some  can  be  properly  enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress:  scmo 
may  be  secured  by  supplemental  action  of  both  agencies:  and  some 
may    tK>    Ijetter    secured    by   court    decision,    under    present    statutes, 
through    cases   presented   to   the    court    for   Judicial    interpretation. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  phases  of  the  problem  that  have  given  me 
personal  occasion  for  thought: 

1  The  Hatch  Act  limits  the  amount  which  a  "political  committee" 
may  expend  in  any  calendar  year  to  $3,000,060.  and  a  "political 
committee"  is  defined  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  one  oper- 
ating in  two  or  more  States,  or  with  subsidiaries  in  different  States. 
All  of  these  must  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  at  stated  times. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  reports  are  not  all  in.  but  at  this 
date  they  show  expenditures  by  the  Democratic  Nation.il  Committee 
and  Roosevelt  political  committees  as  a  bit  over  two  and  one-half 
million,  and  the  expenditures  by  the  Republican  National  Com-  ; 
miltee  and  the  Wlllkie  political  committees  as  aggregating  Just 
under  five  million.  As  I  have  stated,  these  reports  are  not  complete, 
and  oven  when  completed  they  will  not  show  the  huge  sums  spent 
by  the  host  of  political  committees  organized  to  operate  in  one 
State  alone  Neither  do  they,  nor  will  they,  show  the  reports  of  the 
various  State  central  committees  throughout  the  Union  nor  the 
miTlad  of  local  committees  who  do  not  have  to  make  a  report  under 
the  S'ate  laws  or  the  Federal  laws,  nor  the  expenditures  by  the 
multitude  of  individuals  and  small  groups  who  have  made  large 
expenditures  during  the  campaign  with  no  way  whatever  of  check- 
ing or  auditing  them.  But  even  the  meager  facts  I  have  Just  given 
must  clearly  Indicate  that  legislation  is  essential  to  prevent  fiirther 
wholesale  debauchery  of  the  ballot  box  and  Its  purposes.  And 
may  I  5ay  here  that  many  of  these  committees  claimed  to  us  that 
they  had  been  advised  by  their  legal  counselors  that  each  of  them 
could  collect  and  spend  $3,000,000.  If  they  so  desired.  I  believe  our 
committee  will  have  some  concrete  suggestions  to  meet  this  need 
embodied  in  Its  rejxirt  to  the  Senate. 

2  The  Hatch  Act  specifically  limits  individual  contributions  to 
$5,000.  but  expressly  exempts  such  contributions  made  to  State 
and  local  committees.  It  Ls  at  once  apparent  that  no  surprise  will 
be  occasioned  when  I  state  that  our  committee  investigators  found 
that  this  limitation  as  to  Individual  contribution  was  evaded  by 
making  contributions  within  the  named  limitation  to  the  Federal 
fund  and  making  any  number  of  contributions  under  the  $3,000 
limitation  to  the  different  Sta^e  or  local  committees  This  method 
of  clear  evasion  must  certainly  be  stopped  by  statutory  provisions. 

3.  In  every  campaign  scurrilous,  obscene,  or  subversive  literature 
Is  used  and  clandestinely  circulated.  In  this  last  campaign,  the  use 
of  this  type  of  filthy  material  was  carried  to  the  nth  degree  of 
abu=!P.  and  every  prejudicial  and  unfair  appeal  was  made  through 
Its  use  to  racial  or  religious  antagonisms  and  to  Individual  and  per- 
sonal pi-ejudlces  The  committee  has  assembled  an  astounding 
amount  of  this  material.  Most  of  it  is  unsponsored,  unsigned,  and 
unlabeled.  I  am  confident  the  committee  will  make  an  exhaustive 
study  into  the  possibility  of  imposing  restraints  on  the  circulation 
of  this  type  of  material  by  devising  means  whereby  the  sponsorship 
and  responsibility  for  the  printing  and  circulating  can  be 
determined. 

4  In  many  instances  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  its 
agents  was  directed  toward  the  use  of  official  position  and  power  to 
coerce  voting  action  or  to  secure  contributions  for  campaign  pur- 
poses within  the  official  circles  of  the  States  themselves.  While  this 
Is  wholly  without  the  province  of  the  committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
attention  will  be  directed  to  it  In  the  report,  with  the  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  respective  States  will  initiate  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  last  Hatch  Act  peirtalnlng  to  coercion  by  State  officials. 

5  While  the  present  Hatch  Acts  have  been  measurably  effective  In 
preventing  abuses  in  the  W.  P.  A.  and  similar  agencies  In  connection 
with  coercion  of  employees  and  recipients  of  relief,  repeated  in- 
stances were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  use 
of  coercive  methods  by  private  employers  of  labor  with  the  implied 
or  direct  threats  of  loss  of  emplcjrment  unless  the  employee  voted  In 
accordance  wtth  the  suggestions  of  the  employer.  This  factor  Is 
being  studied, 

6  The  committee  spent  much  time  and  money  In  assisting  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  local  agencies  in  purging  registration 
lists  of  voters.  The  frauds  and  corruption  in  connection  with  these 
lists  m  several  Jixrlsdlctions  should  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
every  American  citizen  within  the  boundaries  of  those  States  where 
these  conditions  are  nztant. 


7.  There  was  much  evidence  produced  by  the  committee  agents  of 
studied  evasion  or  direct  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Cor- 
rtipt  Practices  Act  as  to  listing  cf  large  contributions  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  as  to  prohibited  contributions  by  corporations 
and  as  to  Improper  activities  cf  banks  under  national  charter. 

8.  The  committee  made  careful  study  of  the  many  charges  that 
were  made  that  the  A.  A.  A.  was  improperly  using  Its  official  power 
to  Influence  voting^  action  and  to  solicit  funds  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. These  charges  pertain,  in  most  instances,  to  actions  by  the 
members  of  the  local  A.  A.  A.  committees.  The  claim  was  made 
that  these  local  committee  members,  though  paid  by  Federal  funds, 
are  in  fact  employees  of  the  farmers  them."*elves  and  are  not  such 
officials  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  relative  to 
the  use  of  official  Influence  by  Federal  officials  or  those  paid  with 
Federal  funds.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  the 
future  if  this  matter  is  fully  clarified  and  these  abuses  corrected 

I  have  not  the  time  to  go  further  into  the  long  list  of  balloting 
abuses  which  the  committee  has  been  studying  and  on  which  It 
hopes  to  report,  but  I  believe  I  have  referred  to  enough  of  these  to 
command  the  Interest  of  the  public  in  these  problems  and  the 
crying  need  for  correction  of  election  abu.ses.  Every  free  American 
should  have  a  right  to  cast  his  vote  uninfluenced,  uncoerced,  and 
uncontrolled,  but  he  must  have  more  than  this.  He  mvist  have 
that  ballot  counted  after  it  Is  cast  at  Its  full  value,  which  will  mean, 
necessarily,  that  there  must  not  be  offset  against  his  voted  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  the  counting  of  ballots  Improperly  cast,  which  have 
been  cast  in  the  name  of  .someone  nonexistent,  or  cast  as  the  result 
of  a  purchase  of  the  Individuals  sovereign  right  It  Is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  our  committee  will  have  something  tangible  and  helpful 
to  suggest  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  our  report  is 
filed  next  month. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  direct  attention  to  another  serious  threat 
to  our  opportunity  for  free  expression  of  national  opinion  at  the 
polls.  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  any  legislation  seeking  to  limit 
the  public  press  or  other  publicity  media  In  the  full  use  of  their 
constitutional  rights  to  expression  of  opinion.  No  one  can  properly 
be  heard  to  express  resentment  at  any  such  proper  expression 
through  either  editorial  or  commentary  opinion  But  there  has 
grown  up  In  the  practice  of  some  few  members  of  the  public  press 
an  evident  plan  to  Influence  public  opinion  through  appeal  to  the 
so-called  headline  readers  During  the  past  campaign  our  studies 
show  that  around  64  percent  of  the  dally  newspapers  were  support- 
ing the  candidacy  of  Mr  Wlllkle.  about  23  percent  were  supporting 
President  Roosevelt's  candidacy,  and  a  little  better  than  13  percent 
were  Independent,  or  claimed  to  be  so  Out  of  about  10.000  news- 
papers of  weekly,  semiweekly.  or  biweekly  publication  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  about  45  percent  were  Republican,  25  percent 
Democratic,  and  30  percent  independent.  I  have  Just  referred  to 
these  percentages  not  by  way  of  criticism  but  to  direct  attention  to 
the  tremendous  Influence  which  could  be  exerted  by  this  preponder- 
ance of  campaign  support  if  the  editorial  pages  and  columns  are 
supplemented  in  any  large  degree  by  Improperly  colored  and  front- 
page headlines  to  give  a  distorted  or  false  impression  of  the  news 
reports  themselves.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  done  in  several 
Instances  throughout  the  recent  campaign,  and  I  am  convinced 
It  was  deliberately  done.  However,  this  situation,  as  well  as  many 
others,  cannot  be  met  by  legislation.  Neither  will  the  sanctity, 
safety,  and  security  of  the  ballot  box  of  the  American  people  be 
secured  alone  by  legislative  enactment,  either  Federal  or  State,  or 
by  the  administration  of  these  laws  after  their  enactment,  or  by 
punishment  of  violations  of  these  legislative  provisions  by  the  im- 
position of  penalties.  All  of  these  things  will  be  helpful,  but  the 
real  security  must  come  from  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the 
mass  of  our  people,  who  mu.st  resent  with  all  the  force  of  their 
will  and  Influence  these  encroachments  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  American  voter  and  his  fvill  and  free  opportunity  to  cast  a 
ballot  on  the  same  basis  as  every  other  citizen  similarly  situated 
and  then  to  have  that  ballot  counted  at  its  full  value  in  comparison 
with  every  other  ballot  cast  at  the  election.  Every  American  inter- 
ested  In  the  preservation  of  our  country  and  her  institutions  is 
asked  to  enlist  in  the  effort  to  keep  Inviolate  anc^  secure  the  right 
of  national  suffrage.  , 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  me  in  Denver  on  November  25.  over 
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station  KLZ,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Ben  Cherrington, 
of  Denver  University.  In  his  weekly  program  of  Journeys 
Behind  the  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Our   CotJNTRT   Must  Be  Defended 

Every  reasonable  person  and  most  certainly  every  patriotic 
American  will  ."support  a  defense  program  sufficiently  strong  to  pro- 
tect our  country  against  the  eTil  designs  of  all  potential  enemies 
and  combination  of  potential  enemies.  Our  country  above  all  must 
be  defended.  The  cost  of  that  defense  necessarily  tjecomes  a 
secondary  ooruilderation. 

When  a  mans  house  la  on  Are  he  does  not  consider  the  expense 
of  extinguishing  It  and  neither  can  a  nation  threatened  by  war 
count  costs.  Before  his  house  starts  to  bum,  however,  the  prudent 
man  provides  the  best  flre-flghting  equipment  money  can  buy  and 
takes  every   precaution  against   all  known  fire   hazards. 

That  sliould  be  ihl.s  Nations  attitude  In  this  hour  of  world  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  Nevertheless  Congress  and  the  administration 
owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  provide  the  most 
effective  and  realistic  defense  proctirable  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  The  last  aesslon  of  Congress  voted  many  billions  for  the 
defense  program  and  while  they  passed  two  additional  revenue 
measures,  and  while  we  thereupon  reached  a  new  high  in  Federal 
taxes  levied,  not  one  cent  of  current  revenues  collected  therefrom 
has  been  or  will  be  used  for  defense  purposes  All  of  the  defen.se 
program  is  being  financed  on  borrowed  money  which  our  children 
and  their  children  must  repay,  and  the  sad  part  of  It  is  that 
billions  of  these  borrowed  dollars  are  being  squandered  In  the 
holy  name  of  national  defense.  That  Is  partially  due  to  the  hys- 
terical and  frenzied  ha.«-te  In  which  we  have  proceeded  to  rearm, 
and  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  well -conceived  and 
carefully  considered  defense  objective.  National  defense  has  not 
been  planned  It  has  gone  forward  In  confusion  and  chaos  and  has 
grown  up  like  Top*iy  Industrial,  economic,  and  political  teamwork 
Is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour. 

CONSCRIPTION  WASTHTJL 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill  is  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  measures  ever  enacted  by  Congress.  It  pro- 
poses to  build  up  a  citizens'  army  of  4.000.000  men  over  a  6-year 
period  at  u  total  cost  of  $5,060,000,000.  or  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

In  the  days  of  Paul  Revere  a  citizens'  army  was  a  good  defense. 
In  those  days  every  frontiersman  knew  how  to  handle  a  rifle  and 
the  rifle  wa.'-  the  accepted  weapon  of  war.  but  it  requires  3  years  of 
intense  application  today  to  learn  to  pilot  a  bomber  or  a  pursuit 
ship.  2  years  to  operate  a  tank,  5  years  to  become  an  ex|>ert  gunner, 
and  many,  tnany  years  to  become  a  valuable  seaman  An  eflecllve 
army  today  Is  an  army  cf  skilled  career  men  who  are  willing  to  make 
so'.dierlng  their  life's  work.  There  Is  no  place  In  the  modern  army 
for  the  cltlyien  soldier. 

General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff.  readUy  admits  that  he  cannot 
properly  train  even  a  foot  soldier  In  less  than  18  months.  The 
conscript  under  present  plans  will  receive  but  12  months"  training 
of  the  mobt  rudimentary  character.  He  will  be  taught  milltaiy 
drills  and  little  else. 

CONSCRIPTION   A  POOR  DEFXNSE   MEASURE 

Conscription  will  not  give  us  one  airplane  pilot,  one  expert  gun- 
ner, one  mechanic,  one  tank  operator,  one  seaman,  or  any  other 
military  technic!an.  It  will  give  us  nothing  more  than  partially 
trained  foot  soldiers.     It   will  provide  little  or  no  defense 

I  hold  that  if  every  male  clliaen  of  the  United  States  were  armed 
with  a  Sprlngfleld  rifle,  equipped  with  a  bayonet,  trained  to  make 
fatigue  marches.  ?rrsed  in  military  drills,  and  educated  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  army  life,  that  we  would  not  have  a  defense 
worthy  of  the  name.  Vou  cannot  stop  a  20-ton  tank  moving  60 
miles  an  hour  with  a  bayonet,  nor  bring  down  a  bomber  5  miles 
m  the  air  with  a  Springfield  rifle.  -Our  present  peacetime  con- 
scription bill  is  based  upon  such  a  fallacious  assumption 

It  must  be  apparent  that  first  things  come  first  in  a  good,  sound, 
sensible  defense.  Just  as  the>-  do  in  every  other  venture.  But  our 
statesmen  have  not  kept  our  lines  of  defense  In  their  natural  order. 
They  have  made  the  last  line  of  deferise  the  first.  They  have  pro- 
ceeded to  build  the  fourth  line  of  defease  before  building  the  first 
line  of  defense 

mfST  TKTNCS  SHOtn,D  BK  PROVIDED  riRST 

The  Navy  is  generally  considered  the  first  line  of  defense  and  If 
the  Navy  bo  adequate,  no  er.emy  can  approach  our  shores  The 
second  line  of  defense  Is  our  air  force  and  If  the  enemy  gets 
through  our  Navy,  he  cannot  land  until  he  has  gained  the  suprem- 
acv  of  the  air  on  the  coast  line  over  the  projected  point  of  landing. 
The  third  line  cf  defense  is  our  mechanized  Army  with  Its  artillery 
and  tanks  This  third  line  will  never  be  needed  until  we  have  been 
whipped  out  of  the  sea  and  driven  out  of  the  air  and  an  enemy  land- 
ing has  been  accomplished.  The  fourth  line  of  defend;  Is  our 
citizens'  army  and  It  will  not  be  called  upon  until  the  other  three 
defenses  have  been  routed.  The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  we  shall 
never  need  tliat  fourth  line.  Most  certainly  we  shall  never  need 
the  fourth  line  if  the  first  three  lines  hold.  Why  then  should  we 
not  devote  oiir  energies  toward  strengthening  those  first  three  lines 
Instead  uf  wasting  our  borrowed  dollars  on  something  which  we  do 
not  need. 

coNscaimoN  to  cost  buxion  dolxass  a  yzajl 

Machines  are  not  automatic.  Men  mtist  be  thoroughly  trained 
to  operate  them.     That  trailing  requires  much  time  and  effort  and 


we  ought  to  be  at  it.  Our  conscript  army  will  cost  $1,000,000,000 
a  vear — the  exact  total  of  all  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  wtkole 
State  of  Colorado.  Including  all  of  its  private  property.  The  annual 
cost  of  conscription  would  train  100,000  pUots  plus  200,000  first- 
class  mechanics.  II  we  ever  provide  an  adequate  national  defense 
in  the  air  for  the  United  SUtes,  we  must  have  not  less  than  100.000 
pilots  and  6  times  that  many  airplane  mechanics,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  conscripts  we  have  in  training  and  in  reserve. 

One  billion  dollars  would  provide  10  first-class  battleships  or  a 
fleet  of  200  destroyers  or  150  submarines  a  year.  In  10  years'  time 
such  an  annual  expenditure  would  give  us  a  na\7  stronger  than  all 
of  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  now  floating  on  the  briny  deep. 
Or  it  would  build  each  year  4.000  flying  fortresses,  the  popular  name 
for  our  20-ton,  4-englned  bombers,  the  most  destructive  weapon 
ever  devised  by  man.  Think  of  it!  The  money  we  are  wasting  on 
our  conscript  army  would  build  4  000  of  these  "holy  terrors"  of  the 
skies  a  year  Or  It  would  build  20.000  of  the  finest  pursuit  planes 
yet  conceived  by  our  research  laboratories.  The  cost  of  our  con- 
script army  fcr  1  year  would  build  all  of  the  tanks,  artillery,  and 
weapons  needed  by  a  meclianized  army  of  600.000  men. 

PRODUCTION    WILL    MAKE    US   STRONG 

Instead  of  putting  every  idle  man  to  work  producing  armaments, 
we  waste  our  manpower  by  training  the  finest  potential  industrial 
army  ever  to  trod  this  earth,  not  in  the  production  of  armaments 
but  In  the  use  of  obsolete  military  weapons. 

Instead  of  putting  a  million  men  to  work  manufacturing  muni- 
tions and  the  modern  weapons  of  war  when  democracy  is  threatened 
for  a  lack  of  these  things,  we  waste  their  time  and  our  treasure  with 
fatigue  marches,  bayonet  practice,  and  military  drills.  Democracy, 
liberty,  and  freedom  have  been  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  are  t)egglng  for  the  modern  weapons  of  war  to  spare  them  from 
the  Imposition  of  slavery  and  the  philosophy  of  paganism — and  we 
respond  with  lip  service,  confused  thinking,  and  sham  battles  in 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana. 

OBSERVE  THE  LAW 

Nevertheless,  peacetime  conscription  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  Is 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  American  citizen  so  long  as  it  shall 
remain  the  law  of  the  land.  Whether  It  Is  a  wise  act  does  not  enter 
Into  It  at  all.  So  long  as  It  remains  on  our  statute  books.  It  must 
be  fully  and  completely  observed  by  every  citizen,  I  have  no 
patience  with  misguided  and  high-handed  youths  who  try  to 
evade  It. 

THE    ANSWER    TO    HITLER    BltTST    BE    EOUND 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Hitler  took  over  a  discouraged.  Idle,  and 
broken  nation,  hanging  precariously  on  the  very  brink  of  disaster, 
woefully  deficient  in  every  natural  resource  and  raw  material,  and 
In  an  inconceivably  short  period,  through  unprecedented  production 
of  modern  armaments,  whipped  It  into  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  all  time.  U  HiUer  can  stop  the  world  in  Its  tracks  with  little 
more  than  an  indomitable  passion  to  conqtier,  we  with  all  of  our 
matchless  wealth  of  raw  material  and  capable  manpower  can 
surely  make  this  one  land  which  he  dare  not  mclest  If  American 
students  and  observers  are  correct  in  their  estimation  of  Hitler  and 
his  objectives,  we  have  no  other  choice  If  we  would  live.  It  does 
little  good  to  grieve  because  Hitler  has  not  used  his  genius  con- 
structively instead  of  destructively,  or  that  he  is  the  product  of 
grievous  conditions;  It  Is  for  U5  to  find  the  answer  to  his  threat. 

He  rose  to  power  through  mass  production — production  of  Im- 
mense quantities  of  modem  armaments.  Implements  of  war,  and 
munitions  Not  only  did  he  create  the  latest,  the  most  deadly,  and 
the  most  modern  machines,  but  he  trained  the  manpower  of  Ger- 
many to  operate  them  with  great  skill,  coordination,  and  effectlve- 
ness.  The  peoples  upon  whom  he  had  designs  had  advance  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  was  accomplishing,  and  while  they  really  tried  to 
get  their  own  Industrial  development  under  way  to  offset  his 
phenomenal  military  growl h.  yet.  because  of  political  confusion  and 
the  absence  of  strong  virile  political  leadeibhip.  they  were  unable 
to  do  so. 

Shortly  after  the  present  war  got  well  under  way  nearly  all  of  his 
opponrnts  collapsed.  Great  Britain  alone  fought  on.  Great  Britain 
alone  began  the  production  and  acquisition  of  the  weapons  which 
made  him  superior.  At  the  eleventh  hour  Great  Britain  has  re- 
solved that  the  answer  to  Hitler  is  production.  If  production  made 
Hitler  strong,  if  it  is  saving  Great  Britain,  It  will  do  these  things  for 
the  United  States  also, 

SOLUTION    IS   SIMPLE 

When  stated  In  realistic  terms,  the  solution  of  the  threat  of 
Hitler  seems  very  simple,  and  it  is  very  simple.  Our  banks  are 
overflowing  with  idle  capital,  our  streets  are  being  pounded  by 
10.000.000  unemployed,  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials  are  await- 
ing the  factory  and  the  forge  and  all  necessary  resources,  including 
huge  supplies  of  food,  are  piling  up  In  burdensome  surpluses. 
We  have  inventive  and  creative  genius  to  spare,  and  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  our  technological  skill,  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
Industrial  leadership.  We  lag  only  In  political  leadership.  Even- 
tually we  will  get  our  bearinps  and  Mr.  Hitler  will  know  his  master. 

Is  there  a  statesman  in  the  United  States  so  stupid  that  he  cannot 
see  that  the  answer  to  Hitler  is  production?  Is  there  anyone  in 
this  country  who  does  not  realize  that  the  United  States,  the  richest 
and  the  greatest  potential  industrial  nation  of  all  time,  alone  and 
una.ssisted  by  any  other  people  can  match  the  Ax:s.  weapon  for 
weapon  and  bomb  fcr  bomb,  if  she  will  but  set  herself  to  that 
task?  This  Is  the  machine  age.  and  Mr.  Hitler  has  had  the  vision 
and  Imagination  and  the  daring  to  base  his  scheme  of  conquest 
and  the  science  of  war  upon  that  premise.  If  the  world  does  not 
want  to   be   conquered,   it    must   awaken   quickly    and    adopt   the 
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weapon  to  resist  him  which  he  has  employed   so  successfxilly  to 
enslave  It. 

VOMTTrrART    COOPERATION    WnX   SAVE   THE  DAT 

We  should  also  constantly  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  most 
effective  national  defense,  as  well  as  the  most  realistic,  is  an  inter- 
national relationship  based  upon  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

In  this  world  of  hate,  suspicion,  and  selfishness  we,  of  all  peoples, 
must  not  forget  that  brotherly  love  is  a  powerful  factor  among 
men  and  that  cooperation  and  not  force  must  finally  be  adopted 
by  mankind  if  civilization  is  to  be  preserved.  Jesus  asked,  "Can 
Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  The  answer  is  obviovis.  It  is  Important 
in  this  dark  hour  of  international  trouble  that  we  hold  fast  to  our 
faith  in  God.  keep  our  powder  dry.  and  by  precept  and  deed  con- 
stantly crusade  to  advance  voluntary  cooperation  and  good  neigh- 
borUness  among  the  family  of  nations. 


Activities  of  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  UNCENSORED  (NEW  YORK) 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  one  of  ttie  most 
valuable  suid  veracious  periodicals  that  come  to  my  desk  is 
the  mimeographed  weekly  called  Uncensored,  which,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  edited  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic 
boards  of  editorial  sponsors  of  any  publication  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  a  nonprofit  and  patriotic 
organization,  devoted  to  an  effort  to  filter  a  modicum  of  truth 
through  the  mists  of  propaganda  which  now  enshroud  the 
Nation.  The  editorial  sponsors  are  Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 
Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley,  John  Chamberlain.  Stuart  Chase, 
John  T.  Plynn.  C.  Hartley  Grattan.  Hubert  Herring,  Quincy 
Howe,  George  R.  Leighton,  EiTiest  L.  Meyer.  Burton  Rascoe, 
Selden  Rodman,  and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 

This  week's  edition  of  Uncensored  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing one  particularly,  became  it  contains  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken.  president  of  Vassar  College  and 
a  member  of  the  William  Agard  White  Committee  to  Get  Us 
Into  War,  repudiating  the  latest  statement  of  Mr.  White.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  November  30  issue,  which  is 
short,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uncensored  for  November  30  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Uncensored    (New  York)    of  November  30.   1940] 

FUTURXS 

For  more  than  a  month  the  administration  has  been  working  on  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  defense  industries.  It 
win  be  compulsory,  not  advisory,  but  will  be  carefully  labeled 
"temporary."  The  plan  wlU  be  baited  for  employers  by  forbidding 
strikes  and  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration.  It  will  be  baited 
for  labor  by  compelling  union  membership  in  all  plants  working 
on  defense  orders,  with  the  Government  enforcing  the  check-off. 
To  administer  the  plan  a  special  labor  board  will  be  formed  with 
the  foil  owing  groups  represented:  (1)  Labor,  (2)  industrial  manage- 
ment (as  distinguished  from  ownership).  (3)  industry  (the  own- 
ers). Both  Sidney  Hillman.  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  Dan  Tobln.  of  the 
A.  P.  L.  teamsters,  were  In  od  the  formulation  of  the  plan  and  are 
reported  to  have  taken  It  to  the  Atlantic  City  and  New  Orleans  con- 
ventions for  discussion  behind  closed  doors. 

Senator  Waltzx  P.  Geobcx.  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Poreign 
Relations  Committee.  Is  seriously  considering  a  quick  trip  to  all  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe.  If  it  materializes,  as  many  as  10  Sena- 
tors, including  Okkalo  Nts  and  Hibam  Johnson  may  go  along. 
The  Senate  noninterventionlst  bloc  considers  Geobck  a  definite 
Improvement  over  Plttman.  Oeosgb  was  a  member  of  the  Nye  com- 
mittee investigating  the  munitions  industry  and  has  never  forgot- 
ten what  he  heard.  Having  survived  the  Roosevelt  pxirge  2  years 
ago.  he  wUl  regard  the  President's  recommendations  as  recommenda- 
tions, not  orders. 

This  time  the  Identification  discs  that  soldiers  wear  are  going 
to  yield  a  lot  more  information  than  they  did  in  1S18.  In  addition 
to  identlfytng  the  soldier  himaelf .  each  disc  wlU  identify  the  rela- 
tive or  friend  to  be  notified  of  his  poastble  demise.  It  will  also 
Identify  tha  ■oUieK'a  blood  type  In  case  tranatuakn  ahoukl  ever  be 


necessary,  and  it  will  list  the  tnjection.s  he  has  had  .so  that  medical 
officers  will  not  give  him  anything  to  conflict  with  his  previous 
medical  attention.  So  far  Is  mechanization  of  the  Army  advancing, 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  roll  call  by  having  the  men 
place  their  discs  under  a  moving  tape  that  will  record  l&entiflcatlon 
numbers.  No  plan  ha-s  been  devised  to  prevent  a  man  from  being 
blown  loose  from  his  d'sc  and  ending  up  as  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

Too  Long  for  Shost 

Only  one  short  step  remains  to  complete  the  appointed  round  of 
William  Allen  White's  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies:  Open  advocacy  of  an  Immediate  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States.  The  current  policy  of  the  committee — prepara- 
'  tion  of  the  public  mind  for  a  declaration  of  war — was  first  put 
forward  in  a  committee  pamphlet.  Battle  of  Anr-'rlca  (Uncensored. 
November  16).  Last  week  White  gave  this  policy  his  personal 
blessing  (Uncensored.  November  23).  This  week,  on  November 
26.  the  committee  officially  accepted  it  In  a  new  statement  of  alms 
signed  by  its  policy  advisory  committee 

The  committee  threw  out  for  "frank  and  fearless  discussion"  the 
question  of  whether  Americans  can  permit  Britain  to  be  defeated. 
It  had  "no  doubt  what  the  answer  will  be."  It  warned  "regretfully 
that  no  one  can  guarantee  that  the  United  States  can  avoid  active 
military  involvement." 

The  statement  then  outlines  an  Immediate  program  which  it  per- 
sists in  describing  as  "the  only  chance  of  avoiding  war."  The  pro- 
gram includes:  (1)  Dictatorial  powers  to  the  President  to  speed 
industrial  production  because  aid  to  Britain  "is  now  insufficient  and 
slow":  (2)  "Under  no  circumstances"  mxist  the  sea  route  t)etween 
the  United  States  and  Britain  be  cut  and  "the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  maintain  it";  In  other  words,  convoying  merchant 
ships  with  the  United  States  Navy.  (3)  "Repeal  or  modification 
of  restrictive  statutes  which  hamper  this  Nation  in  its  freedom  of 
action  when  it  would  cooperate  with  nations  defending  themselves 
from  attack  by  nations  at  war  in  violation  of  treaties  with  the 
United  States";  in  other  words,  complete  abandonment  of  neu- 
trality legislation. 

The  committee  for  the  first  time  recon.mends  a  Far  Eastern 
policy.  It  involves  "the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
announce  that  their  naval  bases  In  the  Pacific  are  open  to  each 
other's  fleets.  The  United  States  should  establish  a  clear  naval 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  which  will  permit  the  two  fleets 
to  be  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  protect  the 
Atlantic  for  the  democracies  and  to  stop  the  spread  of  war  in  the 
Pacific." 

KZVOLT 

If  this  policy  constituted  simply  the  views  of  an  Important  group 
of  Americans,  it  would  be  significant  enough.  But  It  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  White  committee  is  the  administration's 
reconnaissance  battalion.  After  the  most  recent  of  White's  visits 
to  what  is  becoming  known  as  the  William  Allen  White  House, 
President  Roosevelt  disclosed  that  "Mr.  White's  future  activities 
had  t>een  discussed"  That  visit  was  1  week  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  White  comnuttee  policy. 

Up  to  now  the  committee  has  never  been  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  public  opinion  it  sought  to  lead.  But  in  proclaiming  its  new 
policy,  it  may  have  overreached  itself.  There  are  definite  signs  that 
the  White  committee  is  losing  support.  When  President  Henry 
Noble  MacCracken.  of  Vassar  College,  a  committee  supporter,  read 
its  new  program,  he  promptly  addressed  himself  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on 
November  28.  MacCracken  denounced  the  policy  as  a  "  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  war"  and  urged  general  opposition  to  it.  Mac- 
Cracken expressed  the  betrayal  felt  by  Americans  who  want  to 
help  Britain  but  are  sincere  in  wanting  that  help  to  be  short  of 
war.     His  letter  said: 

"The  argument  that  the  United  States  cannot  face  the  Axis 
Powers  alone,  and  that  it  must  therefore  make  common  cau.se  with 
Britain.  Is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  our  military  and  naval 
experts.  It  is  the  understanding  with  most  Americans  that  our 
present  defense  program  Is  intended  to  provide  us  with  an  ade- 
I  quate  defense  in  any  contingency  With  all  respect  to  the  dls- 
I  tinguished  names  which  are  quoted  as  responsible  for  the  com- 
I  position  of  the  document,  I  must  express  my  preference  for  the 
'  American  way  of  defense  as  I  understand  it  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  to  avoid  entangling  alliances,  to  defend  the  American 
Hemisphere  by  the  use  of  our  armed  forces,  to  defend  the  Philip- 
pines if  possible,  and,  under  the  present  laws,  to  assist  the  British 
Empire  by  the  sale  to  Britain  of  all  food  and  military  supplies  for 
which  Britain  can  pay  Less  than  this  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  our  protests  against  aggression:  more  than  this  would  commit 
us  to  a  definite  war  policy  for  which  our  country  is  not  prepared, 
and  which  she  Is  not  willing  to  undertake." 

R£WABD 

However,  in  adopting  its  new  policy  the  White  committee  may 
have  known  that  it  would  lose  public  support.  The  committee  may 
be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  it  is  outliving  its  usefulness  and 
that  Its  old  slogans  will  be  too  obviously  phoney  in  the  light  of  Its 
new  war  policy.  No  other  explanation — except  hitherto  unsus- 
pected stupidity — can  account  for  the  brutally  frank  speech  con- 
cerning the  committee's  propaganda  methods  delivered  by  White 
on  November  27.  White's  revelations  were  made  in  accepting  an 
award  from  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Publicity  Direc- 
tors. Inc.,  for  "outstanding  service  in  publicity."  In  the  callous 
terms  of  the  press  agent.  White  gave  the  inside  story  of  his  com- 
mittee'* accompliahmenta.    It  wu  not  a  new  story  to  profeeslooal 
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propagandists  to  whom  the  White  committee's  methods  have  been 
obvious  all  along.  What  was  amazing  was  White's  gay  boasting  of 
the  "smart  tricks"  he  pulled  to  sell  the  country — not  a  new  break- 
fast food — but  a  war.  In  pulling  off  the  destroyer  Job,  White  said, 
they  decided  on  50  by  "pure  hunch."  But  he  hastened  to  explain 
that  "we've  never  had  an  objective  that  wasn't  approved  in  advance 
by  the  general  staffs  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy."  William 
Allen  V^'hlte  no  doubt  deserved  a  citation  from  an  organization  of 
professional  publicity  men  who  know  how  to  sell  a  product  But 
White  had  an  unfair  competitive  advantage.  No  other  press  agent 
can  discuss  his  campaign  with  the  President  and  get  advance  ap- 
proval of  his  plans  from  the  general  staffs  of  the  armed  forces. 

White's  boyish  boasting  brought  him  a  scolding  In  the  leading 
editorial  in  the  New  York  "Hmes  of  November  29.  which  described  his 
remarks  as  "unfortunate"  and  likely  to  "Injure  the  future  useful- 
ness of  his  committee  '  Prom  the  Times  this  is  virtually  a  kiss  of 
death.  The  Times  will  stand  for  nothing  underhanded  In  the  effort 
to  preserve  the  eternal  verities.  Such  talk,  laments  the  Times.  Is 
likely  to  create  the  impression  that  propaganda  had  something  to 
do  with  the  country's  last  effort  to  save  civilization  "During  the 
last  20  years."  the  Times  primly  observes,  "a  hardy  myth  grew  up 
that  America  got  into  the  war  against  Germany  In  1917  through 
3rltlsh  propaganda.'  or  fcrged  doctmients  and  faked  photographs, 
or  war  loans,  or  the  intrigue  of  munitions  makers,  or  smart  tricks' 
that  somebody  pulled.'  The  myth  grew  up  that  America  went  to 
war.  in  short,  for  any  and  every  reason  except  spontaneous  feeling 
or  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the  need  of  defeating  Germany  at 
that  time"  Prom  now  on  the  press  agenU  may  be  expected  to  do 
their  boasting  In  the  back  room  where  they  cannot  interfere  with 
the  gradual  development  of  spontaneous  feeling  and  clear-sighted 
recognition.  . 

rOUB-DAT  WOHDIB 

The  technique  of  keeping  a  dead  story  alive  by  the  use  of  phoney 
follow  stories  is  a  particular  accomplishment  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  On  November  23.  Lord  Lothian  stepped 
off  the  /If  Jan  fir  Clipper  and  annoimced:  "England  needs  planes, 
munitions,  ships,  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  financial  help  "  Next  morn- 
ing the  Times  gave  it  a  four-column  head  on  page  1  reading: 
"Lothian  says  British  need  United  SUtes  credits." 

Next  morning  November  25,  the  "nmes  carried  a  story  on  page  1 
from  Hyde  Park,  by  one  of  its  ablest  dissemblers.  Prank  L  Kluck- 
hohn  The  headline:  "Lothian  to  discuss  Britain's  credits  with 
Roosevelt  '  The  only  shred  of  news  In  the  story  was  the  fact  that 
the  President  was  returning  to  Washington.  To  support  the  head- 
line the  story  said:  "White  House  aides  indicated  today  that  the 
President  would  receive  Lord  Lothian  early  this  week.  It  was  dis- 
closed however,  that  the  British  diplomat,  who  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton had  not  yet  asked  an  appointment.  •  •  •  It  was  thought 
probable  that  arrangements  for  a  meeting  would  be  madr  after 
General  Wau-nn's  return  to  the  Capital,  and  that  the  President  would 
discuss  any  proposals  made  by  Lord  Lothian  with  Secretary  Mor- 
genlhau  and  other  advisers."  Apparently,  thouph  not  definitely. 
Lothian  was  to  sec  the  President,  but  nowhere  did  the  story  say 
they  were  to  discuss  credits.  The  dispatch  also  said:  "It  was 
deemed  unlikely  today  in  circles  close  to  the  Chief  Executive  that 
any  action  toward  revision  of  the  Johnson  or  Neutrality  Act  would 
be  taken  before  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  January." 

Next  day.  November  26.  the  Times  carried  a  page-one  story  from 
Washington,  by  Turner  Catledge.  stating  that  Lothian  had  seen 
Roosevelt  and  Hull.  Lothian,  the  story  said,  "insisted  that  he  did 
not  discuss  the  question  of  American  credits "  with  either  of  them. 
The  story  also  reported  that  the  King  resolution  to  permit  financial 
aid  to  Britain  and  the  Nye  resolution  to  investigate  British  holdings 
in  the  United  States  would  be  dlsctissed  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  27th. 

Next  day.  November  27.  another  page-one  story  from  Catledge. 
this  time  with  a  four-column  head.  "United  States  to  study  British 
financial  needs"  To  support  this  headline  there  was  literally  not 
a  shred  of  news  The  story  said  that  the  Nye  and  King  resolutions 
•would  be  reached  In  routine  order"  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee meeting  next  day — a  fact  that  had  been  reported  in  the 
previous  day's  story  It  further  said  that  Senator  George  had 
specifically  denied  that  he  had  discussed  further  aid  to  Britain  In 
ccnversatlons  with  Rocsevelt  and  Hull. 

Next  day.  November  28.  Catledge  reported  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  unanimously  deferred  the  King  resolution 
until  the  new  ses-sion  of  Congress,  which  was  obviously  what  the 
committee  was  going  to  do  from  the  start.  Senator  Nte  simply  did 
not  press  his  resolution.  So  ended  the  Times'  4-day  wonder — a 
headache  for  future  historians. 

Strixis 

One  of  the  most  frequent  falacles  In  discussions  of  Industrial 
relations  is  the  notion  that  agitators  cause  strikes  It  Is  a  faUacy 
entertained  mostly  by  men  who  have  never  personally  faced  a  strike 
vote.  It  is  a  fallacy  on  which  some  Congressmen  are  basing  their 
approach  to  the  problem  of  keeping  defense  Industries  going  without 
strikes — get  rid  of  agitators  and  there  will  be  no  strikes.  Last  week 
Attorney  General  Jackson,  in  deecrlbing  his  Departments  activi- 
ties in  the  now  settled  Vultee  strike,  pointed  out  that  the  P.  B.  I. 
had  made  a  report  which  "describes  the  CommunlBt  Influence  which 
caused  and  which  Is  prolonging  the  strike."  The  leaders  of  the 
Vultee  strike  may  have  been  Oommunista — the  United  Auto  Workers 
Is  not  Communist-controlled— but  the  poeltlve  assertion  that  Com- 
rnvmlst   leaders   caused   the   sUlke   would   take   a   lot  of   proving. 


Striking  Is  serious  business.  Workers  know  this  better  than  do 
editorial  writers.  Strikes — such  as  the  'Vultee  strike — are  the  result 
of  economic  grievances.  Labor  leaders  can  point  out  ways  In  which 
these  grievances  can  be  redressed  by  organized  action.  They  can- 
not, out  of  thin  air,  foment  a  strike  among  3.8(X)  workers  who  are 
trustworthy  enough  to  work  In  a  war-plane  factory.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  national  defen**,  may  put  every  labor  agitator 
in  Jail.  Such  action  will  not  eliminate  the  economic  grlevancea 
that  cause  strikes. 


A  Supertransportation  System — Charleston,  S.  C^ 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2.  1940 


STATEMENT   ADDRESSED   TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  therein  some  observations  made  and  filed 
with  the  President  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  desire  to  submit  the 
following,  and  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  a  few  matters 
only  incidentally  referred  to  In  my  original  statement: 

TO  DEFTND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINl  A  SITPTBTtLAN  SPOUT ATlOti  BTSTEM 
BETWEEN  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  AND  MIDDLE  WIST  IS  AN 
URGENT    MILITARY    NECESSITY 

I  desire  to  address  myself  to  the  proposal  to  ccanplete  the  con- 
struction of  a  double-track  railroad  and  build  a  superhighway 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  from  Walhtdla.  S.  C.  to  Mary- 
ville,  Tenn.,  as  a  national-defense  project.  The  idea  Is  not  a  new 
one.  Military  experts  and  national  leaders,  as  far  back  as  1828.  felt 
there  was  a  military  necessity  for  a  better  transportation  sjrstem 
leading  from  the  granaries  of  the  Midwest  to  the  southeastern 
seal>oard.  It  was  considered  sufSclently  important  to  warrant  con- 
struction at  public  expense,  for  the  records  show  that  President 
Jackson.  In  1832.  appointed  Colonel  Long,  an  Army  engineer,  to 
assist  m  making  preliminary  surveys  of  various  proposals.  The 
first  Idea  was  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Ohio  River  across  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  to  the  southeastern  coast,  but  study  and 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  mountains  farther  south  were  lower 
and  the  road  could  be  constructed  with  fewer  miles  and  at  much 
less  expense.  It  being  agreed  that  probably  the  most  feasible  route 
would  be  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  by  way  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  and  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

Both  military  and  business  experts  considered  the  proposal 
as  being  essential  for  the  proper  defense  of  the  Southern  and 
Midwestern  States  In  case  of  an  Invasion  by  armed  forces.  They 
felt  It  would  enable  them  to  be  better  prepared  In  sectxrlng  the 
necessary  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  Imple- 
ments of  war.  in  supplying  coal  and  equipment  to  our  Navy,  and 
in  the  transportation  of  an  army  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another. 

Following  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Long  a  tentative  survey 
was  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nolichucky  River  in  Tennessee  via 
Walhalla  to  the  head  of  the  Congaree  River  at  Columbia,  8.  C. 
Robert  Y  Hayne.  former  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  manifested  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
In  the  proposal,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  and 
Industrial  development  of  the  entire  country.  In  discussing  the 
propcsed  on  November  4.  1832.  he  is  reported  to  have  said: 

'The  period  has  arrived  when  the  work  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
without  a  criminal  supineness  and  fatal  disregard  of  our  own  best 
Interests,  as  well  as  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
posterity." 

The  first  great  national  economic  depression  in  1837  seems  to  have 
been  responsible  for  delayed  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
However.  It  Is  interesting  to  observe,  that  while  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  were  slow  in  developing  the  project  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity,  those  who  saw  the  commercial  valiie  of  the  proposal 
practically  captured  or  appropriated  the  idea  and  proceeded  to  in- 
augurate plans  to  construct  the  road  with  private  capital.  A  com- 
pany or  corporation  was  soon  formed  and  a  charter  obtained  propot- 
Ing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Maryvllle.  Tenn..  to  Co- 
lumbia S  C,  where  it  would  connect  with  other  transportation 
systems  at  both  places,  the  estimated  cost  being  placed  at  111384.046. 
The  road  was  surveyed  and  most  of  It  graded  both  east  and  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  Moimtalns  territory.  All  but  about 
80  miles  were  actuaUy  built  and  put  in  operation. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  small  moimtalns  were  to  be  tunneled,  one  or 
more  of  which  were  completed,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  6.800 
feet  through  solid  granite  In  what  Is  known  as  Stump  Mountain 
was  completed  before  the  project  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  distance  remaining  to  be  constructed  proceeds 
west  from  WalhaUa.  B.  C.  across  the  Blue  Bldge  Mmmtalns  tbrougb 
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what  Is  known  as  Rabon  Gap  and  down  the  Little  Tennessee  River 
toward  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Maryville. 

Apparently,  representatives  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  were  very 
much  Interested  in  this  proposal  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
a  substantial  grant  would  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the 
panic  of  1837  and  the  local  opposition  based  upon  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  an  unwtirranted  invasion  upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Some  of  the  local  newspapers  violently  opposed  the  suggestion  that 
the  road  should  be  built  by  the  Federal  Government  even  though  it 
was  admitted  to  be  of  great  military  value  to  the  country. 

Their  attitude  is  well  illiostrated  by  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  In  The  Athenian  published  at  Athens,  Ga.,  March  17. 
1829: 

•'The  South  has  thus  far  kept  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the 
pecvmlary  ^Ifts  and  loans  of  the  Federal  Government:  our  hands 
remain  untainted  with  these  indirect  bribes,  we  have  always  op- 
posed them  when  extended  to  others,  upon  principle;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  agents  from  South  Carolina,  men  of  standing,  memljers 
of  the  legislature,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  and  with  cap 
in  hand  begging  a  portion  of  the  Treasury  scraps.  Still  more  should 
we  regret  to  see  them  succeed.  We  know  the  language  held  by 
pliant  politicians  on  such  occasions,  that  while  these  good  things 
are  going  we  might  as  well  take  our  share.  This  is  bad  reasoning 
and  will  produce  bad  consequences.  It  is  admitting  by  cur  acts 
what  we  deny  by  our  words,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such 
grants.  And  it  will  be  a  most  pernicious  example  to  our  younger 
sisters  of  the  South.  If  we  hope  ever  to  bring  Congress  to  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  prevent  them  from 
assuming  every  power  by  construction,  we  should  abstain  from  all 
participation  in  the  unholy  thing,  and  Instead  thereof  steadily 
assert  our  principles  and  show  by  our  example  what  we  really  believe 
and  wish  to.  establish,  what  we  are  contending  for." 
^  Looked  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  local  commercial  value  this 
view  may  have  been  well  taken,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  internal 
improvement,  or  standpoint  of  national  defcn.se,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  chould  not  be  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  Congress  has  only  recently  said  to 
the  world  that  we  intend  to  uphold  and  if  necessary  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

A  study  of  the  map  in  the  light  of  present  world  conditions  re- 
moves every  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  immediate 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  projjosal;  that  is.  if  the  Con- 
gress meant  what  it  said  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  adopted  a  reso- 
lution reasserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  is  no  time  to  backtrack  or 
quibble  about  making  the  preparation  necessary  to  execute  this 
purpose. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  our  South 
Atlantic  ccast  will  certainly  furnish  the  rendezvous  for  our  military 
activities,  the  loading  place  for  naval  supplies,  the  storehouse  for 
every  implement  of  war,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  providing 
transportation  facilities  that  will  mean  shorter  mileage  by  both  land 
and  sea  to  the  scene  of  operations,  for  speed,  distance,  and  direct 
transportation  are  vital  factors  in  any  defense  program. 

As  some  of  the  many  reasons  that  may  be  assigned  in  support  of 
this  project  as  an  aid  to  national  defense  we  submit  the  following: 

(1)  It  will  facilitate  the  transportation  and  concentration  of  the 
many  essentials  in  wartime  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports  that  will 
be  indispensable  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  attack  the  United 
States  through  the  countries  south  of  us.  and  our  military  experts  are 
saying  that  if  attacks  are  made  they  will  come  from  that  direction. 

(2)  It  will  afford  easier  access  to  those  sections  of  the  country 
where,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  our  soldiers  are  trained 
in  peacetime  and  would  be  assembled  in  wartime. 

(3»  It  will  afford  better  connection  with  the  textile  and  munition 
plants,  the  Iron  and  steel  plants,  the  munitions  factories,  and 
storage  plants  In  both  the  South  and  Midwest  areas. 

(4)  It  will  in  time  of  war  furnish  quick  service  in  the  delivery  of 
coal.  iron.  etc..  to  plants  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
war  Implements,  etc. 

(5)  The  territory  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  project  furnishes 
most  desirable  locations  for  underground  storage  places  for  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  tin,  manganese,  rubber,  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  and  other  war  essentials. 

(6)  It  will  be  an  outlet  for  the  transportation  systems  of  the 
interior  to  the  south  Atlantic  seaports  from  which  South  America 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  will  necessarily  be  served  in  case  of 
war,  particularly  if  air  and  naval  bases  are  to  be  established  and 
developed  on  nearby  possessions  recently  obtained  from  England. 

(7)  It  will  furnish  a  right-angle  route  from  the  interior  to  the 
navy  yard  at  Charleston,  the  marine  barracks  at  Parris  Island  in 
South  Carolina,  the  ports  at  Savannah  and  Brunswick.  Ga.,  the 
increasingly  large  air  base  at  Pensacola  and  other  ports  on  the 
Florida  coast. 

(8)  It  will  mean  that  all  the  steel  mills,  munition  plants,  air- 
plane factories,  packing  plants,  grain  elevators,  cheese  factories, 
garment  factories,  and  every  other  industrial  or  military  enterprise 
between  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  other  will  be  from  200  to 
300  miles  nearer  the  southeastern  seaboard — the  base  of  concen- 
tration of  our  every  military  agency.  Including  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps — should  this  country  become  Involved  In  the  war  we  are 
not  trying  to  obviate  or  are  preparing  to  meet. 

(9)  In  addition  to  facilitating  transportation,  the  suggested  super- 
highway could  easily  be  made  a  further  vital  factor  in  the  defense 
program  by  having  runways  or  landing  fields  thereon  at  points 
varying  from  10  to  15  miles  apart  so  as  to  acconmiodate  the  landing 
or  taking  off  of  any  type  of  airplane.    The  terminal  of  tills  high- 


way should,  of  course,  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  some  central 
point  In  the  Interior,  probably  Charleston.  S.  C,  on  the  coast  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  In  the  interior. 

(10)  Press  reports  say  that  if  the  invasion  of  Britain  does  not 
come  this  fall  or  winter  it  will  come  when  and  if  Germany  manag»\s 
to  smash  the  railroads  and  highways  to  be  used  in  bringing  men  to 
the  scene  of  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  submitted 
in  support  of  the  proposal,  it  should  be  said  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains between  Walhalla,  S.  C,  and  Maryville,  Tenn.,  in  the 
way  of  constructing  fills,  excavating  tunnels,  and  installing 
culverts,  and  we  might  suggest,  in  passing,  that  some  of  these 
tunnels  should  afford  excellent  sites  for  underground  muni- 
tion plants  and  storage  of  war  materials,  explosives,  and  so 
forth. 

Proceeding  from  Walhalla  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  pro- 
posed route  parallels  the  Savannah  River,  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  for  about  150  miles  and  passes  near  Clarks  Hill,  where 
the  Army  engineers  and  other  governmental  agencies  have 
recommended  the  construction  of  a  dam  for  flood-control 
and  power  purposes,  and  when  the  dam  is  completed  there 
will  be  sufficient  power  for  any  war  industries  that  may 
strategically  be  located  nearby.  The  system  would  be  equally 
near  the  inexhau3tible  kaolin  deposits  found  in  western  South 
Carolina  and  eastern  Georgia,  which  would  be  of  unusual 
strategic  military  value  should  it  at  any  time  in  the  future 
become  necessai"y  to  obtain  aluminum  from  such  deposits  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  airplanes,  for  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  pre.sent  source  from  which  60  or  65  percent  of  alumi- 
num material  is  obtained  in  French  or  British  Guiana  may  no 
longer  be  available  and  we  would  then  be  forced  to  obtain 
aluminum  from  kaolin  or  other  sources. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  route  would  pass  through  the 
heart  of  the  textile  business  of  South  Carolina — an  industry 
of  extreme  importance  in  case  of  war  or  in  the  preparation  for 
defense;  it  would  pass  within  sight  or  a  few  miles  of  the 
recently  constructed  Buzzards  Roost  power  project  at  Green- 
wood, as  well  as  the  power  plant  on  Lake  Murray,  near 
Columbia,  and  the  Santee-Cooper  power  project  now  under 
construction  between  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  all 
of  which  go  to  emphasize  the  strategic  military  value  of  this 
proposal. 


America  and  the  Famine  in  the  Five  Little 
Democracies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
given  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  Poughkeepsie,  November 
15,  1940.     The  address  is  as  follows: 

A  Problem  for  American  Opikion 
I  wish  tonight  to  present  to  the  American  people  the  plight  of 
some  millions  of  children,  women,  and  men  In  the  little  nations 
of  Finland.  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Central  Poland  I  am 
not  making  any  propi:>sals  as  to  the  French,  although  they  are 
indeed  suCTerlng,  because  of  the  present  obscurity  of  their  food  and 
political  situation.  And  let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  am  no' 
Ulking  about  feeding  Europe  as  the  headlines  so  often  state  I  am 
talking  only  of  the  five  small  democracies. 

I  am  asking  for  no  gifts,  no  goverrunent  appropriations  no  use 
of  American  ships.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  ideologif's  or  who 
Is  to  blame.  I  simply  wish  to  present  the  case  of  these  people  to 
America.  I  will  suggest  that  their  lives  and  infinite  suffering  can 
be  saved.  And  I  will  suggest  that  we  have  a  moral  responsibility 
I  have  postponed  discussing  this  question  at  length  for  the  past 
2  months  because  I  did  not  wish  so  tender  and  difficult  a  subject 
U>  be  staiiied  with  any  color  ol  partisanship.     THat  election  la 
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•behind  us  and  my  obligation  to  participate  further  In  partisan 
<luestions  is  ended  It  is  a  problem  that  calls  for  cooperation 
And  not  for  controversy. 

Tonight  I  wish  particularly  to  lay  this  question  before  the  edu- 
cational and  relielou^  leaders  of  the  United  States,  for  upon  them 
Tests  a  heavy  duty  in  American  moral  leadership. 

I  do  not  have  .'•ufBclent  lime  on  this  occasion  to  review  all  the 
jnany  factors  that  bear  upon  this  subject.  I  have  stated  the  details 
more  fully  In  today's  is.«ue  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

1  may  flrs^t  summarize  coldly  those  facts  of  background  as-  to 
•which  I  believe  there  l.s  no  longer  any  dispute. 

1.  Tlioee  five  little  nations  of  Finland,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and    centra    Poland    comprise    ubout    37.000.000    people,    of    whom 

about  15.000.000  are  children.  About  one-half  of  these  jjcople 
live   in   towns  and  cities.     They  are  of   all  religious  faiths — about 

13,000.000  are  Protestants,  about  3.500,000  are  Jews,  and  more 
than  20.000.000  are  Catholics.     And  they  have  a  right  to  live. 

2  Those  bitle  nations — all  of  them — sacrificed  and  fought  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  maintain  freedom  and  their  democratic 
Idealr. 

3.  They  normally  obtain  a  large  part  of  their  food  supplies 
from  outside  of  tholr  borders  in  exchange  for  their  products.  Most 
of  their  food  Imports  have  come  overseas  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Africa,  etc  Central  Poland  is  a  special  case.  Her  plight  Is 
due  to  the  Russian  seizure  of  her  agricultural  provinces. 

4  The  domestic  production  of  these  little  countries,  if  it  could 
b?  Justly  di.-tributcd,  would  apparently  take  care  of  the  rural  and 
Tillage  populations  In  any  event,  the  farmers  and  villagers  will 
held  on  to  it  ^'timly  In  consequence  the  burden  of  shortage  will 
fall  on  the  U)wn  and  city  populations,  with  all  of  their  millions 
of  children,  womon,  and  nuncombatant  men.  They  will  reach  the 
acute  stage  sometime  this  winter  or  next  spring 

5.  Supplies  which  could  preserve  their  lives  cannot  be  obtained 
In  the  German-occupied  areas  of  continental  Europe  because  of 
the  decreased  harvests,  war  destruction,  and  the  blockade.  More- 
over, themselves  short  of  supplies,  the  Russians,  Germans,  and 
Italians  are  not  likely  to  aid. 

6  The  only  hope  lies  in  restoration  and  protection  of  their  domes- 
tic f  jod  by  the  occupying  army  and  in  the  Import  of  food  from 
cver.«.ea,s  through  the  British  and  the  German  blockades  under  full 
safeguards. 

7.  All  of  theso  little  countries  have  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
resources  safely  outside  of  their  own  borders  from  which  they  should 
be  able  to  pay  for  thtlr  food  and  they  can  provide  their  ovm  ships. 

8  The  Britl.sh  contend  that  the  German  Army  has  occupied  these 
people  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  that  It  is  the 
German  obligation  to  feed  them  or  evacuate  their  armies.  The  Ger- 
mans assert  that  these  people  (except  central  Poland)  have  always 
lived  larpoly  by  imports  from  overseas,  and  that  the  British  blockade 
Is  the  cause  of  their  s'.arvatlon. 

I  fe?l  as  deeply  as  anyone  on  the  moral  questions  here  Involved. 
And  I  boll  that  these  things  can  be. 

But  I  am  tn,ing  to  fi\oe  an  existing  situation  with  action  and  not 
with  debate  over  ro^ponsibilitles.  Whoever  Is  right  or  wrong,  these 
little  nation?  are  ground  between  these  mUlstcnes.  And  the  stark 
fact  of  oncoming  famine  remains. 

9  Their  plight  Is  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
In  the  last  war  That  10  000  000  people  were  occupied  by  the  German 
Army  They  were  blockaded  by  the  Allies  One  purpose  of  both 
combatants  In  that  war — Just  as  In  this  war — was  to  starve  the 
enemy  Their  dstrust  of  each  other  was  just  as  great  as  it  Is  now. 
Yet  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  under  my  direction  secured  pro- 
tective agretmcnts  from  all  belligerents  and  those  agreements  were 
faithfully  adhered  to  for  4  years.  About  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  food 
supplies  were  Imported  to  those  people  from  overseas  and  another 
bl)l;on  dollars  of  their  own  domestic  produce  were  requisitioned  and 
distributed  Justly  among  them.  The  British  people  generously  sup- 
ported that  effort  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  were  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  there  wer«»  no  unremedied  violations  of  these 
agreements  I  am  able  to  say  this  not  only  because  Americans  were 
In  charge  upon  the  ground  but  because  the  rigorous  watching  of  the 
British  Government  found  It  so  and  have  certified  to  it  time  and 
again.  And  they  were  chiefly  concerned  that  the  food  did  not  go  to 
the  German  Army.  The  lives  of  those  10.000,000  people  were  saved 
by  this  effort.  We  therefore  have  an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  cf  such  an  action. 

10  Some  3  months  ago  leaders  of  these  little  nations  asked  that 
I  raise  a  voice  t^  the  world  on  their  behalf.  They  asserted  that  dev- 
astating faminr'  and  pestilence  would  be  up>on  them  with  winter. 
No  mari  can  receive  such  an  appeal  of  hvunan  misery  without  action. 

11,  I  proposed  a  plan  as  the  basis  of  agreement  by  the  war 
governments 

These  proposaLs  were  that  the  Germans,  on  one  hand,  agree  (a) 
not  to  take  any  of  the  domestic  products  of  these  people  and  to  ftir- 
nlsh  the  equivalent  of  any  food  that  may  already  have  been  taken; 
(b)  to  permit  such  imports  as  can  l>e  had  from  other  parts  of 
Europe;   (c)  allow  free  passage  of  food  ships  without  attack 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  to  raise  the  blockade  so  as  to  allow 
one  food  ship  at  a  time  to  pass  so  long  as  the  guaranties  are  fulfilled. 
And  finally,  both  sides  to  agree  to  adequate  control  of  distribution  by 
a  neutral  organization  to  assure  that  these  agreements  are  carried 
otit. 

12  The  safeguards  in  these  proposals  were  not  fully  understood  by 
the  British  people  In  any  event  the  plan  was  not  received  favorably 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  I,  indeed,  had  little  hope  that 
they  would  be  favorably  received  at  that  time.  Then  the  Battle  of 
England  was  In  the  t)alance.  The  British  were  fighting  desperately 
and  heroically  to  save  their  own  homes.     They  could  give  little 
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thought  to  such  necessities.     It  was  hard  for  the  world  to  believe  In 
the  realities  of  famine  that  was  still  months  away. 

The  British  have  now  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  their 
defense.  The  people  of  Brussels  are  already  on  a  ration  of  7  ounces 
of  bread  a  day.  Tj-phus  already  rages  in  Warsaw.  Holland  Is  killing 
its  animals  for  lack  of  feed.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  I  am 
compelled  to  raise  the  question  again,  for  3  months  would  be 
required  for  organization  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

THESE  NECESSrriES  CANNOT  BE  snXNCED 

And  the  problem  I  am  putting  to  you  tonight  cannot  be  ended  by 
saying  hush.  hush.  As  famine  and  disease  rise  with  the  cold  winter 
and  the  bleak  spring,  the  cries  of  these  people  will  rise  above  any 
censorship,  above  any  smug  statement  In  comfortable  drawing  rooms 
or  offices.  And  In  America  and  other  neutral  countries  there  are 
20.000,000  people  descended  from  the  Finns,  the  Dutch,  the  Norwe- 
gians, the  Poles,  and  the  Belgians.  They  will  not  be  quieted  by 
polls  of  American  public  opinion  or  the  conclusions  of  the  wise. 
While  all  the  argument  and  the  blame  and  the  recrimination  are 
going  on  these  suffering  people  are  a  moving  appeal  for  human  help. 

AMERICAN    RELATION   TO    THE  QUESTION 

American  public  opinion  and  American  moral  leadership  have 
responsibilities.  They  have  unfortunately  already  assumed  such 
res-ponslbilities  because  through  misunderstanding  American  views 
on  this  question  are  being  misrepresented  In  Europe.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this. 

After  my  proposal  was  made  last  August,  a  poll  of  American  public 
cplnicn  was  made  on  the  question. 

"If  there  is  starvation  In  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  this 
winter,  should  the  United  Slates  try  to  send  food  to  these  countries 
in  our  ships?" 

About  62  percent  of  Americans  were  reported  as  opposed,  I  was 
surprised  that  even  38  percent  approved,  because  the  question  put 
to  the  American  public  Implied  hundreds  of  millions  of  American 
money.  It  implied  sending  of  American  ships  through  the  war 
zone.  It  Implied  the  using  of  American  food.  And  It  did  not  In- 
clude my  stipulations  for  protection  from  seizure  by  the  German 
Army. 

That  was  not  the  proposal  that  I  had  made  to  the  world  on  behalf 
of  these  suffering  people.  I  did  not  propose  that  American  money 
chould  be  used,  or  that  American  ships  should  be  sent  Into  the  war 
zone,  or  that  necessarily  American  food  should  be  supplied,  and  I 
did  propose  that  adequate  protections  should  be  given  so  as  to  see 
that  there  was  no  food  benefits  to  the  Axis  countries. 

This  presumed  attitude  of  the  American  public  opinion  has  been 
further  reinforced  by  the  statements  of  various  groups.  I  do  not 
challenge  their  sincerity.  But  their  opposition  must  be  based  on  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  facts,  or  of  the  problem  Involved,  or 
of  the  tragedy  which  Impends,  or  the  protections  which  we  know 
from  our  wide  experience  can  be  given. 

These  actions  have  Ijecome  Important  because  they  have  led  to 
the  belief  both  In  America  and  in  Great  Britain  and  In  these 
agonized  five  little  countrl-^s  that  the  American  public  opinion  is 
against  any  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  millions  of  children.  It 
is  a  sad  day  when  those  who  have  looked  to  America  as  the  great 
moral  reservoir  of  democracy  and  compassion  are  now  being 
disillusioned  that  this  light  has  gone  from  the  world. 

These  millions  of  suffering  people  know  It  is  possible  to  easily 
answer  the  arguments  which  are  raised  In  opposition  to  their  sal- 
vation. 

There  is  one  group  who  contend  that  we  should  use  American 
food  to  feed  our  own  people.  Such  persons  do  not  realize  that 
we  have  vast  surpluses  of  food  In  the  United  States;  or  that  our 
Government  is  daily  offering  to  sell  this  food  abroad  at  less  than 
our  domestic  prices  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  any  event,  if  any  question 
of  source  of  food  should  arise,  there  are  ample  food  supplies  to 
be  found  in  South  America  where  they  earnestly  want  to  sell  It. 

There  Is  a  group  of  persons  who  close  their  minds  with  the  Idea 
that  the  Germans  would  get  the  food  and  that  it  would  help  the 
Germans  to  win  the  war  and  that  therefore  the  subject  should 
not  be  further  discussed.  They  obstinately  refuse  to  believe  the 
fact  that  such  an  effort  was  successfully  managed  In  the  last  war. 
and  that  the  occupying  army  did  not  benefit.  They  do  not  realize, 
moreover,  that  such  an  operation  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
there  would  be  only  a  small  stock  of  food  supplies  on  hand  In 
the  occupied  area  at  any  one  time.  TTiis  stock  would  not  exceed 
120,000  to  140.000  tons.  The  German  Nation  consumes  about 
1.400,000  tons  a  month.  If  they  seized  it  all.  they  would  be  get- 
ting only  a  3-day  food  supply.  That  would  not  prolong  the  war 
very  much.  In  any  event,  under  any  such  violation  the  whole 
work  would  have  to  stop  as  hopeless. 

Driven  from  these  positions,  this  sort  of  people  then  fall  back 
on  the  argument  that  agreements  made  now  would  oe  less  likely 
to  be  respected  than  those  In  the  last  World  War.  But  agreements 
with  belligerents  during  war  are  not  to  be  based  only  upon  altruism, 
humarxltarlanlsm,  or  good  will.  With  people  who  are  desperately 
fighting  in  a  great  war,  agreements  must  be  based  on  self-interest. 

When  the  food  supply  falls  to  famine  levels,  people  don't  lie 
down  and  die  from  starvation.  Long  before  they  get  to  that  point 
their  physical  re-^lstance  is  so  lowered  by  malnutrition,  that  they 
die  of  disease.  The  children  weaken  first,  the  women  and  old 
men  next.  The  common  cold  turns  to  pneumonia.  Influenza  seems 
to  l>ecome  very  much  more  virulent  and  deadly  In  Its  passage 
through  nonreslstant  populations.  Typhoid  and  smallpox  are  more 
prevalent  because  of  lowered  resistance.  Typhus  alwa]r8  appears, 
for  when  a  population  is  approaching  famine  levels,  it  will  eat  all 
of  its  fat  supplies  and  thus  deprive  Itself  of  soap.  Soap  Is  the 
greatest  disinfectant  that  the  hurrean  race  has  discovered.    Wltb 
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the   absence   of  soap,  lice   at  once  spread,   and  from    lice   comes 
typhus. 

It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  German  Army  that  these  cesspools 
of  disease  and  contagion  are  not  created.  And  it  Is  to  the  Interest  ' 
at  the  whole  world  that  they  are  not  created.  For  contagion, 
once  it  starts  from  such  cesspools,  will  spread  Irrespective  of  bor- 
ders or  nations  or  Ideologies.  Ycu  may  remember  the  malignant 
Influenza  epidemic  during  the  last  war  which  first  appeared  in 
starving  central  Europe  and  spread  over  the  whole  world  Such 
an  operation  as  this  is  in  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
IT  confldcnce  In  the  Ideals  of  democracy  Is  to  be  upheld  In  these 
peoples  now  Is  the  time  to  hold  it. 

There  is  another  group  who  say  that  the  British  blockade 
Is  the  great  Instrument  In  the  fight  against  totalitarianism  and 
that  it  must  not  even  be  opened  for  a  single  ship.  This  idea  Is 
based  upon  an  illusion.  That  Is  that  a  blockade  is  a  sort  of  earth 
embankment  and  that  If  a  single  hole  Is  permitted  it  will  auto- 
matically enlarge  until  the  embankment  is  swept  away.  A  block- 
ade is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  a  notification  that  traffic  can- 
not pass  except  by  permission.  That  permission  is  in  the  control 
of  the  dominant  sea  power.  It  can  be  extended  and  withdrawn 
at  will,  ship  by  ship. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  permissions  are  In  operation  against  Spain 
today  and  daily  these  permissions  are  given  for  food  ships  to  pass 
through  to  those  people.  It  is  even  suggested  that  we  collaborate 
In  thus  relieving  the  dire  distress  of  the  Spanish  people.  I  should 
like  to  see  It  done.  But  if  so.  why  should  we  discriminate  against 
the  others? 

In  any  event,  what  Is  proposeo  here  is  that  we  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  save  these  people.  The  American  opponents 
of  this  action  cannot  say  that  if  such  agreements  are  set  up  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  they  would  still  insist  that  millions  should  be 
condemned  to  die.  If  the  food  supplies  cannot  be  protected  from 
the  German  Army,  It  will  be  evident  at  once,  and  the  operation 
would  be  Justifiably  ended. 

I  simply  refuse  to  believe,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  disbelieve. 
that  American  public  opinion,  when  it  understands.  Is  going  to 
condemn  15,000,000  people  to  die  upon  flimsy  arguments  and  In- 
formal polls. 

THre    ORGANIZATION    OT   RELIET 

The  word  "relief"  as  we  give  It  In  America  connotes  Individual 
service  such  as  that  performed  by  our  multitude  of  home  relief 
organizations.  The  problem  we  are  discussing  is  the  mass  food 
supply  of  a  people.  The  operation  reqiilred  in  these  countries  is 
food  administration,  not  Individual  relief  In  the  ordinary  sense. 
That  means  control  of  native  as  well  as  impxirted  food. 

When  we  talk  of  relief  of  these  starving  people  we  are  not  talking 
quantities  wtiich.  envisage  themselves  from  our  home  experiences. 
Our  public  relief  allowances  today  average  about  $50  per  month  for 
a  family  of  five.  It  Is  drastic  enough.  But  what  1  am  talking 
about  Is  supplying  less  than  $5  per  month  worth  of  raw  material  In 
food  to  a  family  of  Ave,  or  about  10  percent  of  our  American  prac- 
tice Even  that  would  require  that  these  little  nations  should  flnd 
over  $400,000,000  for  the  winter  and  spring.  But  I  believe  it  would 
provide  the  margin  between  death  and  existence.  It  will  barely  tide 
them  over  above  the  famine  levels. 

I  had  originally  proposed  that  the  American  Red  Ctoss  should 
undertake  this  work.  I  have  been  Informed,  however,  that  they  do 
not  feel  that  mass  feeding  of  peoples  Is  within  their  province. 
There  are.  however,  other  agencies  which  could  be  u=ed.  Obviously 
the  leadership  in  such  detailed  negotiatlon.s  and  the  subsequent 
guardianship  of  the  guaranties  need  the  Informal  cooperation  of 
our  Goverrunent  and  the  governments  of  the  other  neutral  states. 
That  is  not  a  Job  which  I  wish  to  undertake.  But  there  are  many 
men  available  for  such  service.     I  must,  however,  raise  the  issue. 

THK    MSANIMC    OF   WAR 

We  are  today  living  In  one  of  the  darkest  hours  that  has  ever 
come  to  humanity.  After  discussing  these  questions  in  comfortable 
American  rooms  and  after  good  meals.  I  often  come  away  wondering 
if  it  is  possible  for  our  people  to  learn  the  meaning  of  modern  war. 

To  state  the  cold  statistical  fact  that  two- thirds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  at  war  Illuminates  little  of  its  dreadfulness.  It  Is 
the  most  Inhuman  war  of  history.  There  was  a  time  when  war 
was  carried  on  exclusively  by  soldiers  and  sailors.  Brave  men  fought 
with  brave  men.  They  held  to  the  ancient  chivalries  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  and  noncombatants.  But  modem 
warfare  has  transformed  all  this.  It  consists  today  mainly  of 
armed  men  fighting  against  noncombatants.  Blockades,  rains  of 
explosives  from  the  air.  sinking  of  ships  without  warning  are  the 
major  destructive  operations.  The  strategy  is  to  terrorize  and  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  civilian  population  that  they  may  beseech 
peace  at  any  price. 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  few  living  Americans  who  had  full 
opportunity  to  see  Intimately  the  moving  tragedy  at  the  last  great 
war  from  its  beginnings  down  through  the  long  aftermath  of 
famine,  pestilence,  and  depression.  During  that  war  and  for  a 
year  afto-ward  it  was  my  appointment  to  care  for  the  hungry, 
the  homeless,  the  frightened,  and  the  helpless.  In  the  service 
of  those  war  years.  I  moved  constantly  In  and  out  belilnd  the 
trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  I  witnessed  its  misery  and 
Its  backwash  \ipon  civilians  in  Its  most  hideous  forms.  I  saw 
the  nightmares  of  roads  filled  for  long  miles  with  old  men,  women, 
and  ctUldren  dropping  of  fatigue  and  hunger  as  they  fled  in  terror 
from  the  oncoming  armies.  I  saw  even  then  the  terrors  of  a  score 
at  air  raids,  with  the  women  and  children  flocking  to  the  cellars 
In  futile  bc^  of  escape.  I  saw  the  dreadful  effect  of  the  blockade 
In  starvation.    I  bave  seen  the  women  and  children  at  wlxde  cttlea 


practically  at  the  exhaustion  point  of  food.  I  have  seen  the  raging 
of  pestilence  that  is  the  implacable  companion  of  famine.  I  wit- 
nes-sed  their  sufferings  in  over  20  nations. 

When  one  speaks  of  war  to  me,  I  do  not  see  the  glorious  parade 
of  troops  marching  to  tunes  of  gay  music  Nor  do  I  think  of  great 
statesmen  planning  and  worrying  in  their  chancelleries.  Nor  of 
army  captains  calculating  their  strategies  Nor  do  I  think  of  those 
dazzling  chambers  where  the  peacemakers  of  the  world  meet  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  mankind  In  retrospect  we  always  dwell  upon 
the  glories  of  war — the  courage,  the  heroism,  the  greatness  of  spirit 
in  men.  We  weigh  \t»  purpose  in  the  destiny  of  nations  and  social 
systems.    I  myself  should  like  to  forget  all  else. 

But  I  cannot  forget  the  faces  of  the  hungry,  despaired,  and  ter- 
rorized women  and  little  children,  who  are  the  real  victims  of 
modern  war.  I  cannot  forget  the  unending  blight  cast  tipon  the 
world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  every  race  not  only  in  the 
trenches  but  in  the  cradle.  All  that  was  dreadful  in  the  last  war 
beyond  any  words  of  mine.  But  it  Is  far  worse  and  there  is  far 
more  of  it  in  this  war  It  Is  not  alone  the  vast  increa.«ie  In  air 
power.  But  there  is  an  increa.se  in  its  ruthlessness  and  brutality. 
And  while  in  the  la.st  war  onlv  one  little  democracy  was  Invaded, 
today  there  are  all  these  others.  Truly  the  Pour  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse — war  death,  famine,  and  pestilence — have  come  to  them 
in  a  terrible  host 

Can  you  believe  that  American  public  opinion  or  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  America  has  5o  lost  lt.s  bearings  as  to  be  opposed  to 
even  an  effort  to  aid  those  who  lie  in  the  ditch? 

To  show  that  American  opinion  is  not  indifferent  to  their  suffer- 
ings is  their  only  hope  today 

There  are  things  In  this  world  that  are  not  silenced  by  ideological 
argument  or  armchair  stratfgists  or  declamation  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible. They  are  not  to  be  settled  that  way  because  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ  which  have  resounded  down  these  2.000  years.  That  teach- 
ing gave  to  mankind  a  new  vision  and  part  of  that  vision  was  mercy 
and  compassion  The  greatest  Teacher  of  mankind  did  not  argue 
and  debate  over  the  ideology  and  the  sirvs  of  the  two  thieves  And 
He  thiuidered  scorn  at  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  passed  by. 


Hjalmar  M.  Seby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   Mi.VNESOTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5,  1940 

Mr,  PriTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  did  a  very  fine 
act  today  in  passing  Senate  bill  No,  3729,  for  the  relief  of 
Hjalmar  M.  Seby.  For  these  interested,  the  rejxjrt  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  KeoghI.  from  the 
Committee  on  Claims  is  No,  3070  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
third  session.  This  repwrt  concurs  in  the  Senate  report  No. 
2013.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  which  report  was 
submitted  by  Senator  Gibson,  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Gibson  is  a  very  distinguished  and  able  attorney  in 
his  State  and  is  recognized  as  such  in  the  other  body. 

The  author  of  this  bill  is  one  of  the  leading  Senators,  the 
Honorable  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas. 

By  accident  I  met  the  claimant,  Mr,  Seby,  and  after  listen- 
ing to  his  explanation  as  to  the  facts,  became  interested  in 
securing  action  on  this  measure  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

My  remarks  are  directed  to  those  people  who  scan  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  advising  as  to  Presiden- 
tial vetoes.  I  want  such  persons  to  know  that  any  objections 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  have  l)een  carefully  noted  by  able 
Members  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  that  such  objec- 
tions have  been  considered  not  well  founded. 

In  this  bill,  the  claimant,  Hjalman  M.  Seby,  was  an  experi- 
enced contractor  and  erected  many  substantial  buildings  in 
Texas.  He  secured  a  contract  to  remodel  a  post-office  build- 
ing at  Vernon,  Tex.  His  troubles  commenced  when  the  in- 
spector wanted  Mr.  Seby  to  give  him  certain  gratuities.  In 
plain  language  the  inspector  was  a  grafter.  The  most  damn- 
ing proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  two  letters,  one  signed 
and  one  unsigned,  in  which  the  claimant  was  asked  to  cer- 
tify that  the  inspector  was  a  good,  honest  person  and  had 
never  done  anything  wrong  in  his  life. 

Prom  the  day  that  Mr,  Seby  made  public  this  correspon- 
dence, he  was  a  marked  man.  An  investigation  was  had  and 
another  inspector  came  in.  In  the  meantime,  the  misimder- 
staniting  was  apparently  becoming  worse  and  worse  and  re- 
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sponsible  officials  had  Mr,  Seby  arrested  and  had  a  grand  jury 
investigation. 

Of  course,  the  grand  jury  refused  to  indict  but  all  unfavor- 
able publicity  about  the  arrest  and  the  grand  jury  episode  was 
circulated.  It  could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  injure  credit 
and  character.  Incidentally,  specifications  had  been  changed 
and  Mr.  Seby  was  ordered  to  perform  his  contract  with  altered 
specifications.  As  things  developed,  the  officials  refused  to 
furnish  him  money  with  which  to  meet  one  of  his  pay  rolls 
and  without  money  he  could  not  meet  the  pay  roll.  The 
Government  officials  locked  up  the  premises,  ordered  him  to 
stay  away  and  ordered  the  bonding  company  to  complete  the 
contract. 

They  refused  to  return  Mr.  Seby's  tools  and  equipment. 
This  is  a  simple  recital  of  wrongdoing  and  does  not  begin  to 
tell  the  whole  story. 

Of  course,  the  P.  W.  A.  officials  acted  as  prosecutor,  judge, 
and  jury,  and  saw  to  it  that  they  turned  in  an  adverse  report. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  on  account  of  the  self-interest  and  for 
other  reasons,  this  report  can  be  entirely  ignored. 

It  was  probably  written  to  avoid  embarrassment  of  local  and 
minor  officials.  We  should  nattu-ally  expect  that  the  attorney 
who  prepared  this  report  would  admit  the  statements  herein- 
before set  forth  and  leave  it  up  to  Congress  to  determine  the 
equ  ty  and  the  justice  of  this  claim. 

The  claimant  has  no  legal  rights  now  which  he  can  enforce 
and  must  depend  upon  the  fact  that  Congress  is  willing  to 
correct  mistakes  and  do  justice  where  cases  of  this  character 
come  before  it. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  adverse.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  report  following  the  Department  report,  could 
not  be  otherwise  because  that  office  in  the  past  has  been  favor- 
able to  legal  technicalities  and  has  done  so  in  connection  with 
the  present  bill. 

The  adverse  report  means  nothing. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  want  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  may  be  very  proud  of  the  action  taken 
on  this  bill  at  today's  session  and  have  made  it  possible  for  an 
American  citizen  to  get  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  which  can  take  time  off  from  its 
important  duties  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  character. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

I  OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  I  charged  that 
the  Walter-Lopan  bill  would  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  our 
great  national-defense  program.  I  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  provision  in  the  Hou.se  bill  nor  the  Senate  amendment 
was  sufficiently  broad  to  exempt  all  or  nearly  all  the  govern- 
mental activities  necessary  for  any  extensive  defense  program. 
I  gave  a  number  of  examples  of  agencies  which  would  not  be 
exempted  and  said  that  it  was  "extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  is  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate." 

The  distinpu-shed  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
FMr.  SuMNERS]  challenged  this  last  statement.  I  have 
searched  his  argument,  however,  for  any  clue  as  to  the  reason- 
ing on  which  he  based  his  opinion. 

The  exemption  as  it  passed  the  House  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  matter 
concerning  or  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Military  or  Naval 
Establishments. 

The  annotated  copy  of  the  blD  (S.  Doc.  No.  145.  76th  Cong.. 
3d  sess,.  p.  24)  indicates  that  "the  conduct  of  the  Military  or 
Naval  Establishments"  is  intended  to  Include  only  the  activi- 
ties of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  themselves.  Thus, 
the  annotation  refers  to  "the  coaduct  oX  the  Military  or  Naval 


Establishments,"  and  in  the  sentence  Immediately  succeeding 
speaks  of  "these  two  Departments."  It  is  a  little  hard  to  see, 
therefore,  how  these  activities,  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  which  are  not  administered  by  the  War  or  Navy;  Depart- 
ments, come  within  the  exemption  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Then  along  came  Senator  Hatch  a  few  minutes  before  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  and  added  the  following  words: 

Including  the  Ctouncil  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission thereto,  the  Priorities  Board,  and  any  other  agency  or 
authority  hereafter  created  to  expedite  mUltary  and  naval  defense. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  provision  that  would 
exempt  activities  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  not  admin- 
istered by  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy.  Other  than 
the  agencies  expressly  named,  only  agencies  "hereafter 
created"  are  exempted. 

What  the  learned  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
seems  to  have  been  contending  was  that  the  original  House 
provision,  passed  before  there  was  any  realization  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  national-defense  program  that  would 
become  necessary,  exempted  everything  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  national  defense.  The  trouble  is  that  the  House  pro- 
vision did  not  say  that  the  annotated  copy  of  the  bill  indicates 
the  contrary,  and  the  Senate  amendment  exempts  by  name 
a  number  of  agencies  which  would  have  been  exempted  by 
the  House  provision  under  the  gentleman's  interpretation.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
SuMNERsl  was  doing  some  legislative  wishful  thinking. 

At  that,  the  S2lective  Service  Act  case  is  a  simple  one  com- 
pared to  others  that  would  arise  under  the  bill.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  an  agency  set  up  to  exercise  the  price 
controls  which  might  be  necessary  in  a  period  of  national 
emergency  would  be  considered  an  agency  "created  to  expe- 
dite military  and  naval  defense."  If  net,  such  an  agency 
would  be  subject  to  the  paralyzing  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Then.  too.  in  addition  to  the  agencies  listed,  the  exemption 
only  applies  to  tho.se  'hereafter  created."  Existing  agencies 
which  are  performing  functions  indispensable  to  the  work- 
ings of  our  defense  program  are  net  exampted.  I  give  you 
as  examples  the  Defense  Communications  Board  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Bacon-Davis  unit  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  President  has  just  placed  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator Paul  V.  McNutt  in  charge  of  health,  medical  welfare, 
nutrition,  and  recreational  aspects  of  the  Nation's  defense 
activities.  Would  you  say  Mr,  McNutt's  orders  and  regulations 
are  exempt  under  the  bill? 

The  real  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  provision  supposedly 
exempting  national-defense  activities  is  as  badly  drafted  as 
the  rest  of  this  bill,  and  nobody  can  tell  whether  any  particular 
activity  is  under  the  bill  or  not.  And  that,  mind  you.  is  just 
as  bad  as  being  under  the  bill  because  it  will  give  those  who 
want  to  delay  our  national-defense  efforts  the  chance  they 
are  waiting  for  to  go  into  court  and  tie  up  governmental 
activities. 

The  only  thing  that  can  save  this  Congress  from  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  having  enacted  into  law  this  governmental  strait- 
jacket  is  a  Presidential  veto.  I  have  confidence  that  the 
President  will  save  the  Congress  from  that  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  Labor  of  December  3. 
1940.     It  follows: 

LOGAN-WALTTR   BILL    SHOtJLD   BE    VETOED MEASURE   ENERGETICALLT    P«0- 

MOTED    BY    AI«TI    NEW    DEALERS    SEEKS    TO    DEFEAT    WILL    OT    PEOPLE    AS 
VOICED  AT  POLLS  IN  RECENT  ELECTION 

At  the  recent  election  the  American  people.  In  the  most  convinc- 
ing manner,  decreed  that  New  Deal  social  and  economic  reforma 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
the  overwhelming  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt. 

But  foes  of  the  administration  sought  to  nullify  that  verdict  by 
putting  through  the  Senate  this  week  the  Logan-Walter  bill — 
vicious  legislation  that  is  aimed  directly  at  the  nulllflcation  of 
reforms  adopted  during  the  past  8  years.  Labor  safeguards  are  the 
principal  targets  of  the  measure. 

The  Logan -Walter  bUl  Is  not  a  bUl  to  facUltate  court  review  of 
the  decisions  of  administrative  agencies,  as  Its  supporters  contend; 
but  Is  a  bUl  to  give  the  courts  vast  new  powers — powers  which  they 
never  had  In  the  history  of  the  Nation,  powers  which  the  courts 
should  not  wmnt  and  must  not  have. 
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Chief  among  these  wouki  be  the  grant  of  power  to  tiae  courts  to 
review  flndings  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  of  more  than  three  score 
FWeral  agencies,  and  that  power  coiolcl  he  used  to  wipe  out  every 
safeguard  enacted  for  the  protection  of  ordinary  Americans  from 
predatory  greed. 

Coitsider  what  might  happen  were  the  Logan- Walter  bill  to  be- 
come a  law  A  Judge,  following  either  his  Judgment  or  his 
prejxjdtces.  could  decide  whether  a  certain  food  Is  poisonous  or  not, 
or  whether  an  electric-light  rate  was  fair  and  reasonable,  or 
whether  a  proposed  stock  flotation  was  a  swindle. 

An  employrr  aggrieved  by  a  finding  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  that  hr  had  cheated  or  discriminated  against  his 
workers  could.  If  he  found  the  right  Judge,  have  the  ruling  rescinded 
even  In  the  face  at  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Labor  Boards 
decision  was  right  and  proper. 

If  the  Government  undertook  a  low-cost  housing  project  to  pro- 
Tide  slum  dwellers  with  decent  homes,  a  landlord  who  felt  his  in- 
terests might  be  injured  could  hold  tip  the  proposal  indefinitely  by 
dragging  it  through  the  courts. 

The  legislation  is  the  final  major  onslaught  against  the  New 
Deal,  and  it  is  significant  that  its  priiiCipal  advocates  were  two 
"lame  duck"  Senators. 

The  Logan-Waiter  bill  is  an  unmitigated  fraud  and  should  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnrsday,  December  5,  1940 


iiDITORIAL   PROM   THE  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobd,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wa&hingtwi  Post  of  December  4,  1940 : 

(From  the  Wasiiington  Post  of  December  4.  1940] 

ALTER  EGO  TO  THE  F.  B.  !.'> 

ChalmuiD  Dns  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  a  strange  conception  of  the  Job  to  wblch  h2  was  asslgived  when 
this  investigative  body  wa«  created.  He  seems  to  regard  his  com- 
mittee as  a  aort  of  super  law-enforcement  agency  charged  with  the 
task  of  running  down  spies  and  saboteurs.  It  is  fully  evident  from 
his  radio  address  of  Monday  night  that  he  has  forgotten  the 
ortgiiial  objective  of  his  Inquiry. 

"The  committee  of  which  Mr  Dies  Is  head  may  rightly  claim  credit 
for  exposure  of  subversive  activities  on  the  part  of  Nazi,  Fascist.  aiKl 
Communist  groups.  It  has  rendered  a  genuine  service  in  arousing 
the  country  to  an  awareness  of  the  enemies  within  our  gates.  If 
that  task  had  not  been  completed,  Mr.  Dns'  plea  for  more  funds 
to  keep  his  committee  runctlcmlng  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  a 
sympathetic  response. 

But  the  nature  of  the  problem  has  completely  changed  since  the 
Dies  committee  was  organized.  There  is  no  longer  any  cause  for 
exposure  to  public  view  at  every  plot  or  overt  act  of  the  "flfth 
columnists."  The  present  situation  demands  that  aliens  working 
to  destroy  our  Government  and  luidermine  our  defense  efforts  be 
given  their  walking  papers  and  that  citizens  engaged  In  similar 
activities  be  closely  watched  and  vigorously  prosecuted  at  the  proper 
time.  In  other  words,  the  problem  Is  no  longer  one  of  mere  exposure 
of  subversive  elements  but  of  active  'aw  enforcement  to  protect  our 
national  interests. 

Mr.  Dies'  misconception  of  his  ass  gnment  was  amply  revealed  in 
his  radio  address.  He  Insisted  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Is  not  physically  able  to  cope  with  the  spies  and  saboteurs 
at  work  In  this  country,  and  be  cited  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  his  committee  has  brought  to  light  cases  of  sabotage.  His 
plea  was  basically  that  the  committee  be  given  a  new  lease  on  life 
so  that  it  could  help  the  F.  B.  I.  track  down  saboteiirs  plotting 
'nvholesale  acts  of  treason." 

Clearly  the  Irrepressible  Texan  is  trying  to  horn  in  on  the  execu- 
tive fvinction  of  enforcing  the  law.  Apparently  he  can't  justify 
contlnuatl<»i  of  his  inquiry  on  the  ground  of  collecting  evidence 
for  the  information  ot  CX>ngre88  and  the  public.  Ho  wants  to  make 
his  committee  a  sort  oS  detective  sgeno' — «  second  P  B.  I.  that 
would  be  free  erf  some  of  the  restraints  under  which  this  Investl- 
gmtlBg  arm  of  the  Department  of  Justice  works  So  the  issue  is 
Dot  whether  the  Dies  oommlttee  should  be  silenced.  Rather  it  is  a 
question  of  maintaining  a  proper  division  of  functions  between 
tbe  legislative  and  executive  branches. 

If  the  findings  of  the  Dies  committee  have  led  It  to  believe  that 
new  legislation  is  essential,  it  should  lose  no  time  in  submitting  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress.  But  the  task  of  running  down  and 
prosecuting  saboteurs  and  other  lawtireakers  must  be  left  to  the 
bBpo^tnient  oS  Justice.  It  wotUd  be  a  grave  mistake  for  Congress 
to  grant  the  Dies  committee  a  new  lease  on  life  as  a  kind  at  alter 
ego  to  the  F.  B.  I. 


The  British  Viewpoint 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  STANLEY  A  BKVIN 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  interesting  letter 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Bevin.  nephew  of  the 
Minister  of  Labor  of  BIngland,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin.  setting  forth 
the  position  taken  by  the  English  people  in  their  present  great 
struggle  against  the  totalitarian  forces.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Bevin 
is  the  managing  director  of  the  Brllio  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
British  subsidiary',  and  his  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  M.  B. 
Loeb,   president   of  the  Brillo  Manufacturing   Co.,   Inc..   of 

Brooidyn.  N.  Y. 

Brookltw.  N.  Y  ,  Ocfob^  21.  1940 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  you  informed  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  our  Brillo  British  company  and  its  members 
Many  times  your  leading  account  executives  and  buyers  inquire 
concerning  the  welfare  of  Brillo  British. 

Again  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the  major  portion  of  a 
letter  received  from  our  Mr  St.inlcy  A.  Bevin.  dated  Friday.  October 
4.  1940.  and  submitted  to  you  Just  as  it  has  been  received.  I  am 
sure  the  matter  which  Mr  Bevin  has  presented  will  be  of  more 
interest  than  the  newspaper  material  you  and  others  Interested 
read  daily. 

•'You  know  the  reasons  for  our  reduced  turn-over  which  have 
already  been  given.  Firstly,  the  Government  tal<:ing  the  major  part 
of  our  production;  and.  secondly,  production  lost  last  month  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  day  throughout  the  month  we  were  .subjected 
to  day  and  night  air  raids,  sometimes  as  many  as  9  and  10  times  a 
day  and  tbroua;hout  the  night  frcm  8  p.  m.  until  5:30  a.  m.  the 
following  morning. 

"Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  can  say  th«t  this  plant  has 
worked  longer  periods  through  the  day  and  night  raids  than  any 
pltint  situated  In  the  In^mediate  vicinity.  Naturally,  during  trie 
first  week  or  two  there  was  a  general  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  take  cover  when  the  air-raid  sirens  sounded,  but 
after  the  first  2  week.s  a  .system  of  roof  spotting  was  initiated  and 
the  men  carry  on  their  work  until  they  are  advised  danger  is 
immediately  overhead,  when  they  prc/ceed  to  the  shelter. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many  nights  past  there  has  been  an 
intense  barrage,  or  antiaircraft  guns  of  all  calibers,  but  our  men  for 
the  most  part  have  earned  on  their  work,  working  with  steel  helmets. 
Naturally,  shrapnel,  pieces  of  shell  casings,  nose  caps,  etc  .  fall 
arovmd  and  some  pieces  have  penetrated  to  the  works  throu'j:h  the 
roof,  but  we  are  plessed  to  say  that  no  injury  has  resulted  to  our 
operatives. 

"Yesterday  we  had  an  unusual  day — from  2  p.  ra.  until  5;30  p  m, 
there  was  a  continuous  air-raid  alarm,  and  it  was  a  real  nasty  day — 
poor  visibility,  low  clouds,  and  a  fine  rain,  so  that  It  was  imposible 
to  spot  any  airplanes,  but  the  antiaircraft  guns  were  firing  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  whilst  the  workers  sheltered  for  one-fotirth 
hour  the  writer  then  suggested  ibey  ehculd  teturn  to  their  wurk, 
and  they  worked  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  without  a 
break,  whereas  factories  in  the  immediate  vicinity  lost  3  hours'  work. 
Admittedly,  we  took  a  great  risk,  but  it  was  lmpo6=ible  to  discern 
any  aircraft,  although  they  were  directly  overhead,  and  with  our 
'  knowledge  of  indiscriminate  bombing  we  knew  that  bombs  were 
likely  to  fall  at  any  moment  Our  staff  h'»ve  now  laecome  so  accus- 
tomed to  these  scenes  of  devastation  that  they  are  unmoved  by 
same,  excepting  that  their  spirit  of  resolution  is  stiffened. 

"We  know  we  cannot  expect  a  clean  fight  with  these  barbarous 
creattires — one  cannot  enter  any  district  of  London  without  finding 
;  houses  of  the  workers  completely  demolished,  and  in  each  case  no 
military  objective  within  reasonable  distance.  Only  yesterday 
trains  were  machine-gunned,  and  m  London  itself  there  are  a  large 
number  of  churches  which  have  been  bombed  and  completely  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged,  and  a  very  large  number  of  hospitals 
bombed,  and  in  fact  they  seem  to  take  a  sheer  delight  In  wanton 
destruction. 

"I  must  not  tell  ycu  the  extent  of  damage  in  London,  but  London 
Is  a  large  place  with  a  population  exceeding  10.000.000  people,  and 
viewing  from  that  angle  the  damtige  is  not  serious:  but  even  In  my 
own  home  town,  which,  you  knon-.  is  outside  of  industrial  London, 
we  have  had  some  continuous  air  raids  night  after  ulght.  and  quite 
an  appreciable  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  in  the  district, 
and  In  talking  with  one's  friends  it  is  ascertained  that  people  who 
have  moved  out  into  the  most  remote  country  districts  have  had 
their  visits  from  these  enemy  bombers,  so  that,  really  speaking,  one 
Is  Just  as  safe  to  London  as  el.sewhere.  although  he  has  an  unbroken 
record  of  attacking  us  each  day  and  night  for  6  weeks  without  a 
break,  and  as  I  am  dictating  this  letter  now  antiaircraft  guna  are 
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firing    overhead,    but    Miss    Heileman    Is    carrying    on    completely 
unperturbed. 

"In  all  seriousness.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  masses  of  the 
public  who  have  not  previously  experienced  shellflre  have  settled 
down  to  conditions  In  \Nhlch  we  are  living,  and.  of  course,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  physical  discomfort,  all  of  which  is  accepted  cheerfully. 

"Masses  of  the  public  have  been  provided  with  small  splinter- 
proof  shelters  which  are  fixed  in  their  gardens,  and  to  wiilch  they 
retire  during  tlie  night  raids,  but  those  less  fortunate  (In  which 
category  the  writer  is  Included)  bring  their  beds  down  to  the  ground 
floor,  select  the  strongest  corner  of  a  room,  and  place  their  beds 
en  the  ground  and  hope  In  this  way  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of 
rest,  but  our  "friends  '  arrive  with  such  precision,  at  8  p  m.  nightly, 
and  have  sudi  a  real  affection  for  us  they  do  not  leave  until 
6:30  a  m  or  6  a.  m..  that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  tliey  are  always 
with  us. 

"Most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  have  had  their  experiences,  and 
two  of  the  workers  have  had  their  houses  severely  damaged.  Two 
of  the  office  girls  who  live  within  the  vicinity  of  tlie  plant  have 
been  aroused  on  three  occasions  when  time  bombs  have  fallen  near 
their  house,  and  they  have  had  to  vacate  the  premises  and  rush 
across  to  the  plant  and  take  shelter  at  night  in  our  air-raid  shelter, 
but  they  cheerfully  accept  the  situation  and  when  the  time  bomb 
has  been  disposed  of  they  return  to  their  homes. 

•  Mr.  Ray  was  caught  in  a  heavy  barrage  of  firing  the  other 
night  and  took  shelter  in  a  public  air-raid  shelter,  which  unfor- 
tunately received  a  direct  hit.  and  although,  unfortunately,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  casualties.  tAi.  Ray  was  untouched. 

"In  conclusion,  you  can  appreciate  this  con.'^tant  bombing  affects 
public  services.  Throughout  this  week  the  gas  supply  in  many 
parts  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  has  m.cant  cooking 
has  been  difficult  In  some  sections.  In  other  areas  the  water  supply 
has  been  rut  off  by  damage  to  the  water  mains,  and  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  plant  here,  but  we  have  had  a  supplementary  supply 
arranged  and  whilst  I  am  dictating  this  letter  the  electric  jxiwer  has 
suddenly  been  cut  off.  no  doubt  due  to  a  bomb  falling  In  the 
vicinity,  but  this  will  be  adjtisted  in  a  very  short  -space  of  time,  as 
repair  services  are  out  continuously  and  they  are  doing  a  wonderful 
Job 

"No  one  can  speak  too  highly  of  our  voluntary  fire-fighting  serv- 
ices, who  In  some  ca.ses  have  worked  2  and  3  nights  without  a 
break  dealing  with  incendiary-bomb  type  of  Are  to  extensive  fires 
over  large  areas.  You  can  appreciate  that  this  flre-fighting  serv- 
ice has  to  work  quickly,  as  the  Idea  of  the  enemy  bomber  is  to 
come  over  early  in  the  evening,  drop  Incendiaries,  making  a  wonder- 
ful flare  for  further  squads  of  bombers  to  complete  their  destruction 
by   high    explosive   later    In    the   evening. 

"We  are  glad  to  ."ee  from  press  reports  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  now  thoroughly  resolved  to  give  Great  Britain  all  the 
material  she  requires,  which  Is  not  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  and  we  can  say  that  In  sending  this  ma- 
terial to  US  you  can  consider  Great  Britain  as  America's  first  line  cf 
defense,  as  there  Is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  world 
conquest  is  the  aim  of  these  arch  murderers. 

"However,  this  intensive  night  warfare  has  now  continued  for 
3  months  and  on  some  days  six  and  seven  hundred  planes  have 
t)een  used  on  raids,  and  each  time  they  have  been  thrown  back, 
but  Goi^rlng  is  no  nearer  air  mastery  than  he  was  3  months  ago; 
In  fact,  he  has  taken  a  bad  beating  and  the  constant  hammering  of 
our  R.  A.  F.  on  military  objectives  In  Germany  must  be  causing  a 
serious  dislocation   of   the    war   machine. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  business  conditions  in  the  United  States 
of  America  are  continuing  good  and  that  within  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time  we  shall  be  right  through  this  spot  of  trouble  and  be 
permitted   to  live  our  normal    lives  again." 

Again  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  British  members 
are  again  undergoing  terrific  sacrifice,  hardship,  and  strain,  and 
each  and  every  one  of  them  deserves  our  great  admiration  and  praise 
for  his  bravery,  tenacity,  and  spirit  In  thii;  great  struggle  to  retain 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and.  In  so  doing,  to  assist  the 
United  States 

Sincerely   yours, 

Ban-LO    MANtJFACTURlNG 

Co..  Inc.. 
M   B.  I«EB,  President. 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Times  of  December  3,  1940,  entitled  "Ickes  Calls  Stand  on 
Press  a  Benefit." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  3.  19401 
Ickes  Calls  Stand  on  Press  a  Benetit — Says  Response  to  Attacks 
ON   Freedom   Shows    He   Came   Near   "to   HrmNG   BtJLL's-ETE" — 
Cites  Cleveland  Letter — C.  S.  Eaton.  Financier.  Wrote  or  Bio 
Roosevelt  Lead  There  With  No  Newspaper  Support 
Washington.  November  28. — Secretary  Ickes  said  today  that  his 
recent  statements  inviting  comment  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  In 
this  country   had   "roused   a   great   deal   of   Interest."   the   effect   of 
which  he  believed  would  be  "beneficial." 

So  heated,  as  well  as  interested,  had  been  the  response  in  the 
form  of  letters,  open  letters  and  editorials.  Mr.  Ickes  said,  as  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  come  near  ''to  hitting  the  bull's-eye"  In 
his  first  challenge  that  by  its  opposition  to  the  reeltction  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  press  had  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not  "truly"  free. 

Not  only  publishers,  to  whom  the  "challenge"  was  Issued,  but 
others  having  no  connection  with  newspapers  had  written  to  him, 
Mr  Ickes  told  his  press  conference  today,  and  he  cited  as  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  the  reading  public  a  letter  received  from  Cyrus 
S    Eaton,  Cleveland  financier. 

"That  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Ickes,  "is  so  disturbed  by  the  situa- 
tion in  his  city  that  he  is  disposed  to  buy  or  establish  a  newspaper 
In  Cleveland." 

LETTTR  stresses  CLEVELAND  VOTE 

Mr.  Eaton's  letter  read: 

"Your  recent  suggestions  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  role  the 
press  should  play  in  a  democracy  are  of  particular  interest  in  the 
light  of  election  returns  in  Cleveland.  President  Roosevelt  polled 
69  percent  of  the  Cleveland  vote,  although  all  three  of  the  local 
dailies  agitated  constantly  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  nominee  for 
months  before  the  election. 

"The  Cleveland  newspapers  campaigned  for  their  candidate  in  the 
customary  manner,  as  instanced  by  their  generous  use  of  space  and 
by  the  material  with  which  they  filled  that  space.  The  editorial 
comment  was  ably  done  and  the  political  stories  were  well  written, 
all  with  an  eye  to  stressing  the  virtues  of  their  candidate  and  sub- 
jecting the  record  of  his  opponent  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
With  no  paper  to  perform  the  same  service  for  the  opposition  It  U 
Inconceivable  that  anyone  less  widely  known  than  the  President 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  carrying  Cleveland. 

"In  a  two-party  system  of  popular  government  like  otirs  It  Is 
imperative  that  each  parly  should  have  equal  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  its  point  of  view.  A  Jury,  after  all,  is  never  expected 
to  reach  a  verdict  until  It  has  heard  both  arguments  in  a  case. 
And    the    voters    can    be    counted    on    to    make    allowances    for    tbe 

extreme  accusations  and  claims  of  the  two  political  parties,  even  as 
a  Jury  discounts  the  exaggerations  of  counsel  for  both  sides  In  a  trial. 

"The  President's  plurality  here  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  he  received  the  backing  of  a  single  one  of  Cleve- 
land's papers.  How  much  support  would  have  helped  will,  of  course, 
never  be  known,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  group  representing 
more  than  two- thirds  of  Cleveland's  population  lacks  any  medium 
of  publicity  through  which  its  convictions  and  aspirations  can  be 
expressed. 

■The  feeling  here  is  so  acute  that  some  action  seems  likely  to  be 
taken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Perhaps  that  is  the  only  remedy  for 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  same  problem  exists,  tinless 
the  newspapers  have  seme  solution  of  their  own  to  offer." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  5  aegislative  day  o/  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 


Billions  Wild 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  5  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Billions  Wild,"  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  date  of  IDecember  7.  1940.  The  editorial  deals  with 
the  danger  of  the  lending  policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  7.  1940] 
BnXIONS  WILD 

It  Is  now  Impossible  to  discuss  Government  finance  without  seem- 
ing to  attack  the  public  credit;  and  since  that  Is  a  risk  no  one  likes 


ego  to  tne  F.  a.  I. 


I    breaK,  and  as  I  am  dictating  this  letter  now  antialrcralt  guna  are 


liave  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York  1  ing  to  attack  tne  pubUc  credit;  and  since  that  is  a  risk  no  one  lutes 
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to  take.  It  follows  In  a  perverse  w«y  that  the  more  extravagant  th« 
facts  become  the  more  immune  they  are  from  criticism  in  the 
popular  langtiage. 

The  magnitxKle  o«  the  debt  Is  not  what  Is  dangeroiia.  The  country 
could  bear  a  much  larger  debt  as  It  very  well  may  have  to  do.  and 
still  public  finance  could  be  perfectly  sound.  The  United  States 
Govemnoent  Is  not  Insolvent :  the  financial  mentality  at  the  New 
Deal  Is  and  has  been  from  the  beginning.  In  Its  attitude  toward 
debt,  the  Idea  of  solvency  has  been  treated  as  a  superstition. 
There  is  a  billion-dollar  way  ol  thinking.  The  origin  of  a  billion 
dollars  Is  a  dollar  mark,  a  numeral,  nine  ciphers,  written  In  pencil 
on  a  scratch  pad.  and  sent  over  to  the  Treasury;  the  Treasiiry  does 
It  In  ink  and  sends  It  out  to  the  banks.  The  banks  write  It  down  In 
their  books  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  the  automatic  check- 
writing  machines  in  the  Washington  bureaus  begin  to  work,  and 
there  it  la.  A  billion  dollars  Uke  that.  What  is  it?  Where  is  it? 
Where  does  it  come  from?  But  nothing  happens.  It  is  done  again 
and  again,  and  still  nothing  happens.  It  gets  to  be  a  habit.  Con- 
gress, terrified  at  first,  gets  In  the  way  of  doing  It  offhand. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Congress  was  asked  to  increase  the  twrrowing 
power  of  the  R.  P.  C.  by  half  a  billion  in  order  that  it  might  borrow 
and  lend  that  sum  to  Its  Export-Import  Bank,  so  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  might  be  able.  In  a  general  way.  to  aid  the  economy 
of  friendly  nations,  especially  South  American  nations.  There  was 
no  plan  The  credit  might  be  used  for  almost  anything  under  a 
good-ne:ghbor  policy.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency asked  Jesse  Jones  If  the  R.  F  C.  did  not  have  some  rsaer\e 
lending  power  In  Its  drawer:  and  he  replied,  according  to  Senator 
Taft.  "In  a  vague  way"  that  the  R.  P  C  had  probably  a  billion  In 
reserve,  but  it  needed  that  as  a  working  margin.  So  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  voted  the  R  P.  C.  half  a  billion  more  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  the  two  bills  were  not  otherwise  identical,  which 
meant  a  conference  to  make  them  both  alike,  and  when  the  S°nate 
got  Its  bill  back  from  conference  It  was  astonished  to  see  that  an 
extra  billion  had  been  added.  Jesse  Jones  had  written  a  letter  say- 
l.ig  another  marginal  billion  was  required  for  general  operations,  "as 
a  mattrr  of  prudent  policy."  So,  then,  two  marginal  billions  for  the 
B  PC  Senator  Taft  said,  and  he  was  not  disputed:  "I  challenge 
any  lawyer  or  accountant  to  be  confident  of  what  the  additional 
borrowing  power  of  the  R.  F,  C.  is  today," 

fn  this  Issue  of  the  Post  Is  the  second  of  two  articles  by  Samviel 
Lutjell  on  Jess«  Jones  and  the  Government-owned  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Lubell  Is  struck  by  the  financial  power 
-  that  seems  to  reside  In  Mr.  Jones  as  Federal  Loan  Adnilnlstrator. 
But  this  power  Is  the  power  of  an  agent,  and  the  domain  ruled  by 
Jeaae  Jones  is  a  pxippet  kingdom  His  undisputed  authority  there 
ai'.d  the  awe  with  which  it  Is  respected  may  be  simply  explained. 
N€'w  Deal  finance  required  magic,  and  he  was  the  master  magician, 
with  a  pride  In  the  art  that  amounted  to  a  private  passion. 

The  first  thing  the  amateur  financial  wizards  of  the  New  Deal 
did  was  to  selzie  the  power  to  manipulate  money,  credit,  and  prices. 
Baying:  "We  know  how  the  brigands  of  the  skyscrapers  did  it.  We 
have  studied  the  black  art  of  Wall  Street.  Now  we  shall  do  It.  but 
with  this  difference,  that  we  do  It  for  the  people,  not  acalnst  them  " 
But  there  was  more  to  It  than  they  knew  Son^thtng  was  lack- 
ing It  may  have  been  the  professional  touch  cr  the  wicked  In- 
centive Just  then  they  discovered  Jesse  Jones  and  the  R.  P,  C, 
both  Inherited  from  the  Hoover  admlnl-stration  At  the  worst  of 
the  depression  the  R,  P,  C.  had  been  gingerly  created  with  a  revolving 
fund  of  half  a  billion  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  make 
d)Etre5s  loans,  and  Jesse  Jones  had  been  called  up  from  Texas  to 
manage  It  because,  (cr  one  reason.  Texas  was  a  long  way  from  Wall 
Street  In  both  distance  and  feeling. 

Well,  there  he  sat.  like  Aladdin  with  the  wonderful  lamp  In  his 
lap.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  rub  the  lamp  in  a  certain  way.  and  a 
beautiful  thing  happened.  A  spherical  body  of  credit  appeared, 
floated  gently  to  Us  place  In  the  financial  firmament,  and  stood 
there,  revolving  on  Its  axis.  The  way  to  rub  the  lamp  was  to  pass  a 
law  saying.  "The  lending  power  of  the  R,  F,  C,  is  increased  by  so 
much  "  That  meant  also,  of  course,  that  Its  borrowing  power  was 
increased  by  the  same  amount.  What  took  place — the  mechanics 
of  it — was  that.  In  the  name  of  the  R,  F,  C.  Jesse  Jones  made  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  sent  it  over  to  Mr  Mor- 
genthau  at  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  said.  "That's  perfectly 
good";  or  that  the  same  piece  of  paper  was  sent  out  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  said.  "O,  K  We 
write  it  down  In  our  t>ooks  as  a  credit  to  the  R.  F,  C,"  Then  again 
the  check -writing  machines  could  go  to  wcrk  In  the  Washington 
bureaus,  prodiwtng  the  phenomenon  we  speak  of.  As  the  spherical 
bodies  appeared  and  floated  upward,  there  was  only  one  man  who 
could  keep  them  In  order  there,  keep  them  revolving,  keep  them 
from  falling  down.     That  was  Jesse  Jones. 

His  feats  are  prodigious.  He  has  created  a  complete  astral  sys- 
tem of  stars,  satellites,  and  comets;  and  the  illusions  are  such 
that  It  becomes  easier  to  speak  of  things  as  they  seem  than  to  think 
ot  them  as  they  are.  As  we  know  the  sun  does  not  rise,  yet  still 
talk  as  If  It  did  because  It  locks  that  way.  so  we  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  lend  money  to  Itself — not  really — and  yet  that  is 
what  is  seems  to  be  doing,  and  we  accept  the  illusion  because  not 
to  accept  It  requires  an  exertion  of  the  mind. 

The  R,  F,  C.  Is  not  a  bank.  It  is  a  credit  engine.  Beginning  with 
a  grant  <a  •500.000,000  credit  from  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
volving fund  to  make  econonUc  loans  on  a  distress  basis.  It  has 
been  able  to  lend  biUlons  to  the  Government  for  all  purposes — for 


example,  more  than  •3.000,000.000  for  relief  alone.  $750.000  000  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  $500  000.000  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  crop  loans.  $200,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  buy  the  capital  stock  ol  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, $14€.000,000  to  the  R  E.  A .  $625  000.000  to  the  P  W,  A,, 
and  90  on— and  after  all  these  loans  to  the  Government  that  created 
it.  besides  loans  of  $5000,000.000  to  railroads,  banks,  buplness.  ar.d 
Industry  there  is  still  In  Jesse  Jones'  drawer  a  resrve  lending  power 
vaguely  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  national  debt  was  30  years  ago. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  Government  cannot  lend  money  to  Itself. 
What  happens  Is  that  the  R,  F,  C  writes  Its  I  O  U's  and  sells 
them  to  the  banks  Then  It  has  credit  in  the  banking  system  And 
this  credit  In  the  banking  system  is  what  it  lends  to  the  Govern- 
ment Having  borrowed  from  Jesse  Jones  the  credit  he  has  bor- 
rcwea  form  the  banks,  the  W.  P,  A .  the  P  W  A.,  the  C  C  C  .  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  all,  ^jiTlte  their  checks  and  send  them 
out.  and  the  people  who  receive  the  checks  go  straightway  with 
them  to  the  nearest  bank  and  deposit  them,  and  the  bank  is  then 
ready  to  buv  more  of  Jesse  Jones"  I  O  U's 

There  were  further  possibilities  The  R  F  C.  could  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's alter  ego,  or  Its  unknown  left  hand,  by  the  wicked  ild 
Wall  Street  technique  For  example,  if  the  Government  In  a  direct 
manner  extended  subsidies  of  credit  to  the  competitive  agricul- 
ture of  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  American  farmer  would  b?  heard 
from;  therefore,  let  the  R  F  C  do  It  as  a  matter  of  good  business. 
It  might  embarrass  the  Government  diplomatically  to  make  direct 
leans  to  China  as  a  belligerent;  thf-refore.  apam.  let  the  R  F  C. 
do  it  Owing  to  the  Johnson  Act,  which  forbids  our  defaulting  war 
debtors  to  bororw  mon^y  here — even  private  money — It  wotild  be 
awkward  for  the  American  Government  to  lend  money  to  Great 
Britain  to  finance  the  manufacture  of  armaments  In  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  legally  unneutral  perhaps;  but  the  R   F  C   ran  do  It. 

We  have  said  the  R  F  C  is  a  credit  engine,  rot  a  bank  It  la 
above  profit  and  loss  Yet  Jesse  Jones  spe-.iks  of  profit  and  los  and 
sets  forth  a  fistire  to  represent  a  very  modfst  profit  M:  Lubell 
refers  to  It  But  we  see  that  In  the  Jones  firmament  are  tvo  kinds 
of  spherical  bodies,  one  kind  white  and  one  kind  red  K-'  makes 
himself  responsible  for  the  white  ones,  and  when  he  speaks  of  profit, 
he  is  thinking  only  of  them,  segregated  in  hio  m:nd.  The  red 
ones  are  those  he  has  been  directed  to  raise,  such  .  s  loans  to  the 
Government  for  relief  and  political  loans  to  foreign  countries  He 
will  not  be  responsible  for  what  happens  to  these. 

In  1938  his  firmament  was  too  full  of  the  red  bcdle«,  representing 
disbursements  "by  direction  of  Congress."  and  he  a^ked  Congress 
to  wipe  out  more  than  $2  500,000,000  of  them,  which  the  Congress 
did  A  wiggle  of  the  pen  created  them;  a  wiggle  of  the  pen  de- 
stroyed them.  Specifically,  the  Congress  HUthonzed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  tenr  up  $2.665000.000  of  Jes«>  Jones'  I  O  Us 
and  forget  them.  That  was  credit  the  R,  F  C  had  raised  on  Its 
notes  at  the  Trea,'=ury  In  order  to  lend  it  back  to  various  of  the 
Government's  own  spending  agencies.  Jes,se  Jones  owed  the 
Treasury,  the  Treasury  owed  Jes-^e  Jones,  and  the  Government  re- 
turned to  Itself  the  money  it  had  borrowed  from  itself,  or  was  It, 
cr  did   it.  or  whaf 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  the  master  magician  wcu'd  be  thinking 
to  himself  during  the  show?  W'^at  would  Jes^e  Jones  think  of 
Government  bonds  as  an  investment?  On  May  14.  last,  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  reported  that  his  testimony  was  startling  He  had 
broadly  hlntid  that  he  himself  would  feel  safer  with  a  little  piece 
of  ground  than  with  a  Government  bond  at  this  time  "He  Indi- 
cated.' said  the  Journal  of  Commerce  correspondent,  "that  he  re- 
garded the  market  for  Government  bonds  to  be  a  fictltiotis  one." 


Realism  in  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  2,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  before  the  American 
people  today  is  so  vital  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  country 
as  the  development  of  our  defense  program.  Yet  no  single 
topic  in  the  forefront  of  public  attention  has  been  left  so  com- 
pletely undefined  in  the  Nation's  mind.  Tcday  the  most  in- 
telligent American  is  completely  at  a  loss  in  virtually  every 
phase  of  our  national-defense  propram.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  defend.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Army  and  Navy  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  Hawaii.  We 
recall  some  vague  talk  of  an  Alaska-Hawaiian  Islands  defense 
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line  a  few  years  back.  But  even  these  uncertainties  as  to  our 
far  eastern  position  are  positive  by  contract  with  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  our  position  in  the  Atlantic. 

Apart  from  a  crystallization  of  public  opinion  agairvst  the 
totalitarian  states,  including  Russia.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  we  have  nothing  concrete  upon  which  we  may  predict 
the  future  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  commitments  have  been  made  to  the  nations 
toward  whom  we  are  sympathetic.  All  that  we  see  leads  us 
to  believe  that  secrecy  has  replaced  frankness  in  the  normal 
relations  between  our  own  country  and  Great  Britain.  The 
return  of  Ambassador  Joseph  Kennedy  from  London  with  his 
astonishing  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do 
there  prompUs  the  belief  that  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  British  Empire  are  Ix^ing  conducted  through  channels 
other  than  the  customary  oflBces  of  our  Ambassadors.  In 
time*  like  these,  with  our  own  country  doing  everything  "short 
of  war"  to  aid  England  in  its  struggle  for  survival,  it  would 
seem  that  the  post  of  our  Ambassador  in  London  should  be 
the  most  important  in  our  entire  Department  of  State.  The 
confession  that  it  is  insignificant  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  t>e  viewed  as  .suspicious  to  say  the  least. 

Yet  even  these  important  elements  of  vagueness  which  sur- 
round our  foreign  policy  in  every  major  sphere  would  not  be 
in  themselves  objects  for  concern  if  we  were  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergency.  What  bothers  the  American  people  as  they 
survey  the  situation  before  them  is  the  obvious  failure  of  our 
National  Government  to  formulate  a  plan  for  building  our 
own  defenses.  With  magnificent  grandiloquence  we  have 
named  ourselves  the  protectors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  toid  South  and  Central  America  that  we  are  ready 
to  stand  guard  over  their  sacred  soils.  To  Canada  we  have 
sent  commissioners  who  almost  gaily  pledged  us  to  preserve 
the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  in  any  contingency.  No 
one  can  guess  how  far  we  have  gone  in  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  British  commonwealth  centered  at  Ottawa.  And 
all  this  goes  on  while  our  factories  turn  out  fragmentary  por- 
tions of  the  rearmament  equipment  we  need  for  ourselves. 
We  permit  curi^elves  to  talk  about  aid  to  England  in  terms 
of  12.000  planes  when  we  count  our  output  in  the  three  hun- 
dreds month  after  month.  All  this  takes  place  while  we  per- 
mit the  Nation's  productive  machinery  to  languish  in  uncer- 
tainty, not  knowing  how  far  it  may  be  called  upon  to  go, 
because  no  en?  knows.  We  see  further  evidence  of  the  inter- 
nal feuding  within  the  ranks  of  labor  which  can  halt  any 
program  of  production  in  its  tracks,  because  no  one  knows 
precisely  what  labor  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Ignorance  in  high  places  in  emergencies  like  these  is  not 
bl.ss.  It  has  proven  little  short  of  fatal  in  modern  Europe. 
The  American  people  must  have  a  leadership  which  knows 
its  way.  We  must  have  men  nmning  tlie  defense  program 
who  have  a  clear  view  of  every  step  in  cur  process. 

Under  our  present  national  Government,  no  one  can  state 
With  certainty  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  the  Par  East. 
No  one  can  declare  the  policy  of  our  Government  with  re- 
spect to  an  acceleration  of  the  battle  of  England.  No  one 
can  tell  exactly  which  plants  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
specific  jobs  of  rearming  our  vulnerable  surface  fleets.  No 
one  can  tell  when  and  how  wo  shall  be  producing  the  50.000 
planes  we  heard  so  much  about  only  a  few  months  ago.  No 
one  can  tell  how  many  man-hours  of  work  it  must  prepare 
to  furni.«:h  in  the  next  12  months  to  get  the  job  done. 

Certainly,  these  tasks  are  difficult.  But  their  difficulty 
makes  them  all  the  more  urgent.  Until  we  know  what  must 
be  done,  we  shall  go  on  dreaming  our  foohsh  dreams  of  big 
profits  for  capital,  higher  wages  for  labor,  and  some  mys- 
terious New  Deal  hocus-pocus  to  pay  for  these  things  with- 
out affecting  any  one  of  u-s.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
we  can  get  down  to  the  bedrock  of  facts  in  the  days  before 
us.  We  must  rive  some  one  man  the  authority  to  talk. 
We  must  vest  in  one  m.an  the  chairmanship  of  the  many 
groups  which  are  severally  going  about  the  huge  task  of 
planninp  for  the  national  defense.  Let  that  man  talk  con- 
cretely.   Let  him  speak  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.    Let 


him  talk  honestly  and  frankly  of  the  men  whom  we  must 
train  for  specific  jobs,  the  number  of  hours  we  must  work 
each  week  to  accomplish  the  task.  Then  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty  or  fear  in  the  coming  years.     We  shall  know 

what  we  have  to  do.  and  we  shall  do  it. 

Any  other  course  points  in  the  direction  of  disillusionment. 
The  people  of  America  have  learned  to  face  facts  realisti- 
cally. We  do  not  relish  the  job  ahead.  But  we  are  not  naive 
children  who  like  to  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  our  ends 
without  sweat  or  sacrifice.  We  are  prejjared  to  sweat  and 
to  sacrifice.  What  we  must  know  is  how  much  and  for 
what  end. 

Mackinac  Straits  Bridge — Check  the  Design 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  < 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  In 
the  Nation,  most  of  the  people  in  Michigan,  and  certainly 
all  of  those  living  in  my  congressional  district,  which  borders 
on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  joining  the  Upper  and  Lower  Penin- 
sulas of  Michigan  by  a  permanent  bridge  across  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  which  is  a  narrow  body  of  water  but  some  4  miles, 
in  width,  but  which,  however,  is  extremely  deep  in  its  central 
portion. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  our  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Prentiss  M.  Brown.  I  helped  to  secure  the  passage  of 
enabling  legislation  for  this  proposed  bridge.  Under  that 
legislation  the  Congress  granted  permission  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  construct  a  bridge  across  these  Straits  of 
Macknac. 

By  an  act  of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  in  1934  there 
was  created  in  our  State  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  Author- 
ity, which  was  authorized  to  study  this  question,  to  conduct 
surveys,  make  soundings,  design,  provide  for  the  financing, 
and  build  a  bridge  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  when  and  if 
congressional  approval  could  be  secured.  The  Mackinac 
Straits  Bridge  Authority  was  to  be  a  bipartisan  board  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  6  years  each. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  personally,  as  a  citizen  of  north- 
eastern  Michigan,  very  much  interested  in  this  proposed  bridge 
since  1934  when  I  attended  a  hearing  in  Washington  on  a 
proposal  to  construct  a  bridge  via  the  so-called  island  route, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler,  who  was  then  the  consulting 
engineer  for  the  authority.  Under  this  proposal,  a  bridge 
would  have  started  from  7  miles  east  of  Cheboygan,  Mich,, 
thence  to  Bois  Blanc  Island,  thence  overhead  from  Round 
Island  to  Mackinac  Island  and  thence  via  a  causeway  to  St. 
Ignace,  a  toUl  distance  of  about  24  miles.  It  was  proposed 
to  permit  vessel  passages  throwth  drawbridges  or  swinging 
bridges  in  the  gauseway  between  Cheboygan  and  Bois  Blanc 
Island  and  St.  Ignace  and  Mackinac  Island,  and  vessels  would 
pass  between  Round  Island  and  Mackinac  Island  under  an 
overhead  structure.  This  latter  route  would  have  caused 
steamers  coming  up  Lake  Huron,  lx)und  for  Lake  Michigan,  or 
vice  versa  to  travel  approximately  2  miles  additional  out  of 
the  way,  but  the  alternative  rouU;  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  through  the  causeways  in  thick  or  bad  weather 
was  greatly  objected  to  by  the  st«?amship  operators. 

At  that  time.  aLso  as  the  consuUing  engineer,  the  author- 
ity had  engaged  temporarily  the  services  of  Prof.  James  E. 
Cissel.  of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. '  With  the  rejection  of  the  island  route  proposal.  Mr. 
Fowler  passed  out  of  the  picture  end  for  a  time  Professor  Cis- 
sel continued  on  as  an  active  consulting  engineer  for  the 
b.idge  authority. 
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Professor  Cissel's  interest  in  this  subject  has  never  waned, 
and  he  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  it,  not 
only  through  constant  study  of  such  facts  and  figures  as  have 
been  made  ava'lable  to  him  from  the  surveys  conducted  by 
the  authority,  but  1  kew;se  has  made  numerous  trips  about 
the  country  studying  bridges  of  similar  design,  all  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  looking  toward  the  best  possible  design 
for  this  proposed  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge.  Last  summer, 
during  the  university  vacation  period.  Professor  Cissel  drove 
clear  out  to  the  west  coast  to  study  the  new  suspension  bridge 
at  the  Tacoma  Narrows  and  also  the  famous  bridges  at  the 
Golden  Gate  in  California. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  survey  and  preliminary  design 
work  on  the  Mack.nac  Straits  Bridge  has  been  handled  by 
the  firm  of  Modjeski  Si  Masters,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  who 
have  a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  in  June  of  this  year,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Leon  S.  MoisseifT,  of  New  York,  they 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and  highway  commissioner  of 
Michigan  a  report  on  a  proposed  crossing  for  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac.  The  bridge  as  proposed  by  them  would  be  con- 
structed from  a  point  south  of  St.  Ignace,  directly  across  the 
sti  aits  to  a  point  on  the  northerly  shore  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula at  Mackinaw  City.  There  would  be  two  main  spans  of 
the  suspension  type,  one  2,950  feet  long  and  the  other  4,600 
feet  long.  The  latter  span  would  be  the  longest  in  the  world. 
The  center  of  the  structure  would  clear  the  waters  of  the 
straits  by  150  feet.  The  water  to  be  crossed  has  a  total  width 
of  4  miles. 

New,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
people  of  my  district  and  of  the  entire  State  of  Michigan  are 
vitally  Interested  in  this  bridge.  If  a  bridge  is  to  be  built,  it 
must  be  safe  and  it  must  provide  for  a  comfortable  crossing 
by  vehicle.  There  must  be  no  accident  as  recently  occurred 
in  the  tragic  collapse  of  the  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge. 

Early  last  year  the  term  of  Mr.  Patrick  H.  Kane  expired 
and.  becaiise  of  his  long  interest  in  this  bridge  and  because 
of  his  long  background  in  bridge-design  studies.  I  joined  with 
many  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  requesting 
the  Governor  to  appoint  to  the  bridge  authority  Professor 
Cissel.  I  sincerely  felt  that  he  was  the  one  man  in  our  State 
most  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  experience  but  by  his 
interest  in  this  particular  structure,  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  this  authority.  Many  letters  were  written  to  the  Governor 
In  behalf  of  Professor  Cissel.  and  I  personally  made  several 
trips  from  Washington  to  Lansing  to  suggest  his  name.  That 
the  Governor  decided  to  appoint  someone  else  to  the  author- 
ity was.  of  course,  his  prerogative,  and  I  find  no  fault  whatso- 
ever with  the  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  of 
Crystal  PaUs.  whcm  he  eventually  selected.  The  authority 
is  now  composed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Green,  of  Mr.  Otto  W. 
Lang  and  Mr.  G.  Donald  Kennedy,  recently  appointed  our 
State  highway  commissioner,  as  chairman.  All  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  fully  capable  and  I  know  are  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibility  in  securing  the  proper  design  for  this  bridge 
when,  and  if.  it  Is  built. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  design  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  last  June,  we  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  an  ab- 
normally thin  bridge.  Cjrenerally  speaking,  bridge  engineers 
have  determined  that  suspension  bridges  should  have  a 
slendemess  ratio  of  1  to  35.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  length 
of  the  bridge  should  not  exceed  35  times  its  width.  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  is  proposed  by  the  engineers  that  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  have  a  slendemess  ratio  of  1  to  97,  which 
has  been  considered  dangerous  by  Professor  Cissel  and 
possibly  by  other  noted  wigineers. 

The  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge,  which  recently  failed,  had  a 
ratio  of  1  to  72.  That  bridge  failed,  and  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  it  behooves  the  engineers  on  the  Mackinac  Bri<^  to 
very  carefully  recheck  their  figures. 

That  they  might  have  been  in  doubt  when  they  reported  Is 
evidenced  by  their  statement  on  page  12  of  the  above-men- 
tioned report,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

The  design  calculations  are  based  on  the  theories  and  methods 
used  at  present  In  calculating  the  stresses  and  «»««ign  ol  long-span 


'  suspension  bridges  and  are  conservative  and  accurate  In  all  re- 
spects. However,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  larger 
suspended  span  and  the  resulting  slendemess  ratio  of  width  to 
length,  in  order  to  determine  if  a  span  of  these  proportions  might 
be  fubject  to  oscillations  or  periods  of  harmonic  vibration  due  to 
external  wind  or  live-load  forces  In  such  a  magnitude  as  to  affect 
the  driving  conditions,  a  small-scale  model  of  the  span  should  be 
constructed  to  which  external  forces  can  l)e  applie<l      If  the  results 

I  of  the  model  analysis  show  any  objectionable  oscillations  or  vibra- 
tions in  the  structure  means  should  be  provided  to  dampen  or 
control  such  movements;  the  cost  of  providing  such  coutrol  is 
included  in  the  estimate 

Now  the  possible  fal'.ure  of  the  Tacoma  Bridge.  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  predicted  by  Professor  Cissel  8  weeks  brfore  the  Tacoma 
Bridge  collapsed.  I  quote  in  part  from  a  statement  made  by 
Professor  Cissel  as  contained  in  an  editorial  from  the  I>etroit 
Times  of  November  13.  1940: 

Standard  bridge  design  calls  for  a  slendemess  ratio  of  not  more 
than  1  to  35  This  ratio  has  been  maintained  on  all  lar^e  bridges 
until  the  construction  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  In  San  Pranc:sco. 
I  An  experiment  was  made  In  that  case  and  the  ratio  was  stepped 
up  to  1  to  47.  It  IS  generally  believed  tliat  this  has  proved 
successful . 

Only  one  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  brtdixe  with  a  higher 

slendemess  ratio  and  that  is  the  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge,   which 

I    Is  72  times  longer  than  It  is  wide.     I  have  already  received  reports 

that  a  wave  motion  rolls  along  this  bridge  wheii  heavy  trucks  cross 

it      Engineers  who  have  seen  it  are  extremely  doubtful  about  It 

The  proposed  Mackinac  bridge  calls  for  a  slenderne&s  ratio  of  1 
to  97.  which  would  make  it  even  more  slender  thiui  the  Tacoma 
Narrows  Bridge. 

Even  though  It  was  mathematically  correct  on  paper.  I  believe 
I    it  would  be  foolish  to  build  such  a  bridge. 

I        It  would  swny  and  tremble  under  a  high  wind,  and  even  if  it  did 
not  fall    it  would   frighten   motorists  to  such  an   extent  that   few 
I    would  care  to  cross  it  a  second  time. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
j  Professor  Cissel  wrote  me  under  date  of  October  15,  1940,  as 
I  follows: 

The  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge  repra«ents  the  very  latest  develop- 
ment in  suspension -bridge  construction  and.  as  you  know,  is  of 
unprecedented  siendernes^.  It  has  a  span  of  2.800  feet  with  side 
spans  of  1,100  feet  each,  making  total  length  for  the  main-bridge 
structure  of  5.000  feet  In  point  of  span  length  it  is  the  third 
longest  span  bridge  In  the  world.  The  particular  feattire  of  the 
bridge,  however,  is  the  very  slender  proportions  as  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  width  to  span  length,  winch  Is  in  the  order  of  1  to  72  as 
contrasted  to  1  to  45  as  used  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The 
stiffening  system  consists  of  two  8-foot  girders  and  the  main-span 
cables  are  very  stiff,  having  a  sag  ratio  of  1  to  12. 

The  bridge  was  opened  for  service  this  summer.  I  had  heard 
rumors  of  difficulties  wiiich  had  been  encountered  as  regard  to  ttie 
Ijehavlor  of  this  bridge  shortly  after  Its  opening,  and.  of  course, 
the  extreme  slendemess  has  made  it  an  interesting  subject  for 
numerous  of  us  interested  In  bridge  design.  Upon  reaching  Seattle, 
I  contacted  friends  at  the  University  of  Washington,  where  a  very 
elaborate  model  of  this  bridge  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  its  probable  behavior.  The  rumors  as  to  its  per- 
formance were  confirmed  by  the  men  who  were  working  on  this 
model  who  gave  me  a  demonstration  of  what  was  happening.  As 
the  result  of  wind  forces,  vibrations  are  set  up  in  the  structure 
which  reach  almost  unbelievable  proportions.  For  example,  they 
told  me  that  a  vertical  movement  as  great  as  4d  inches  had  been 
actually  meastired  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  15-mile-per-hour 
wind.  This  consists  of  a  vertical  deflection  which  passes  tlirough 
the  structure  as  a  sort  of  a  wave  motion  and.  in  fact,  forms  an 
almost  perfect  sine  ctirve.  I  spent  almost  an  entire  afternoon  In 
the  laboratory  observing  the  action  of  the  model.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  drove  out  to  the  structure  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
arrive  when  It  was  putting  on  a  performance.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when  I  drove  upon  the  approach  to  the  main  span 
and  saw  the  floor  ahead  moving  up  and  down  In  the  series  of  waves, 
but.  taking  courage,  we  paid  our  toll  and  started  across.  The  sensa- 
tion was  somewhat  similar  to  a  boat  moving  across  water  with 
fairly  heavy  swells,  with  a  sinking  sensation  that  results  from 
coasting  over  the  crest  of  the  wave  down  Into  the  trough  and  up 
again  on  the  other  side.  At  this  time  the  observed  vertical  move- 
ment was  about  20  Inches.  I  was  told  that  night  driving  was  par- 
ticularly thrUling  over  this  structure,  and  this  can  be  understood 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  extended  beam  of  light  from  the 
car  8  headlights  magnifies  the  actual  motion  many  times.  People 
have  been  very  much  frightened  by  these  ctrctimstances. 

The  structure  is,  of  course,  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were, 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  working  day  and  night  In  the  attempt  to 
find  a  solution.  So  far  as  I  know  at  this  time,  no  satisfactory  means 
of  correcting  the  condition  has  t>een  found.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  condition  Is  one  of  danger  to  the  structure,  but  it  certainly  Ls 
imsatisfactory  to  those  who  use  the  bridge.  As  a  result  of  my 
observation  of  this  structure,  you  will  appreciate  that  I  am  even 
more  skeptical  of  the  extreme  slendemeos  proposed  by  the  engineers 
tar  the  Mackinac  Straits  bridge.    It  was  my  imderstandlng  of  tttetr 
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report  that  they  propope  a  somewhat  similar  design,  at  least  one 
based  upon  the  same  general  plana,  and  in  the  matter  of  width  to 
span  ratio,  using  1  90  as  compared  with  the  1  :  72  of  the  Tacoma 
bridge.  It  v.ould  take  a  lot  of  pcrstiadlng  to  convince  me  that 
such  a  design  would  be  satisfactory. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
Novemt)er  8,  1940.  from  Professor  Cissel  In  which  he  states 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  Tacoma  Bridge, 
based  upon  his  observations  of  that  structure  last  summer: 

Ycu  have,  no  doubt,  noted  the  report  of  the  coUcpse  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  at  Tacoma  about  which  I  wrote  you  seme  time  ago. 
I  was  very  giad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  be- 
havior of  this  structure  before  the  collapse.  I  was.  of  course,  not 
in  the  least  bit  surprised  at  the  failure  of  this  structure.  What 
effect  this  failure  will  have  in  the  Mackinac  project  remains  to  be 
seen. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  repeat  that  the 
pecp'e  of  the  State  of  Michigan  are  all  verj'  much  interested 
in  this  question  of  bridging  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The 
tourist  and  resort  business  is  the  lifeblood  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. The  tourist  and  resort  industry  brings  into  the  State  of 
Michigan  over  $400,000,000  annually.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  money  goes  into  our  northern  district  which  is  blessed,  in 
the  summertime,  with  one  of  the  finest  climates  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  universe.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  this  indu.<5try,  we  must  have  adequate  transportation.  In 
these  days,  that  means  good  roads  and  it  means  above  all  an 
adequate  crossing  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Northern 
Michigan  will  never  feel  the  full  benefit  of  the  resort  and 
tourist  industry  until  it  has  been  put  upon  a  12-month  basis. 
There  are  numerous  times  during  the  year  when  our  ferry 
service  across  the  Straits  is  totally  inadequate.  There  are 
numerous  times  during  the  winter  when  the  ferries  are  unable 
to  operate  because  of  unusual  ice  conditions.  A  bridge  is  the 
answer,  in  order  that  this  flow  of  traflBc  may  continue  unin- 
terrupted at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We  want  the  bridge 
and  as  sure  as  day  turns  into  night,  it  must  eventually  be  built. 
But  when  it  is  built,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  provide  for  absolute 
safety,  and  it  must  provide  for  a  comfortable  and  enjoyable 
crossing  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

In  view  of  the  collapse  of  the  Tacoma  Bridge  structure, 
which  was  built  on  a  1  to  72  slendemess  ratio,  it  would  seem 
very  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  contemplate  building  the 
Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  on  a  1  to  97  slendemess  ratio,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  behooves  the  engineers,  and  it  certainly 
behooves  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  Authority  to  check  and 
double-check  their  figures  and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
there  be  no  possibility  of  any  collapse  of  a  Mackinac  Straits 
bridge. 


Memorial  Services  for  the  Late  Senator 
M.  M.  Logan  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  today,  I  include  an  account  of  services  held 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  October  4,  1940. 
in  memory  of  M.  M.  Logan,  late  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  former  chief  justice  of  that  court. 

The  article  follows: 

High  TaiBtrrE  Paid  Late  Senator  M.  M.  Logan  bt  State  Lawters  at 
PsANKroRT  Memorial  Rms 

(By  C.  W,  Bailey) 

Prantcfort.  Kt  .  October  4. — "Marvel  Mrtta  Logan  was  a  man  of 
real  value  to  his  State  and  Nation,  and  his  death  has  caused  the 
loss  of  an  unusual  citizen  and  a  public  servant  of  siupasslng 
usefulness  " 

Thus,  a  special  resolutions  committee  of  Kentucky  lawyers  sum- 
marized resolutions  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Senator,  former  Judge 


find  chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  at  memorial  services  before 
the  court  of  appeals  In  honor  of  Logan. 

Members  of  the  court,  too,  responded  with  words  of  tribute  to  the 
character  and  public  service  of  Senator  Logan,  who  died  a  year  ago 
yesterday. 

The  resolutions  were  signed  by  Benjamin  P.  Washer,  Louisville; 
Judge  Richard  Priest  Dietzman;  Orie  Ware.  Covington;  Leslie  W. 
Morris,  Frankfort:  Davis  M.  Howerton,  Ashland;  George  R.  Hunt, 
Lexington;  and  John  B.  Rodes.  Bowling  Green. 

"EMINENT    SERVICE" 

The  resolutions  read: 

"Died  at  Washington.  D.  C  October  3.  1939.  In  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  the  Honorable  Marvel  Mills  Logan,  after  a  distin- 
guished career  at  the  bar.  an  enviable  occupancy  of  the  l>encb,  and 
eminent  service  in  the  halls  of  leglslaticn. 

"He  was  born  in  Edmonson  County,  Ky.,  January  7.  1875.  His 
education  consisted  of  such  as  a  country  community  supplies.  He 
held  no  diploma  from  high  school,  college,  or  university.  He  needed 
none  All  the  essentials  to  progress  ard  preferment  came  to  him 
from  a  glowing  heart  and  a  strong  mind. 

"From  1896  to  1912  he  was  engaged  In  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Brownsville.  Ky.  In  1901  he  was  de<lared  elected  county  attor- 
ney of  Edmonscn  County  and  served  for  2  years. 

"In  1912  he  was  appointed  first  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Kentucky  and  )n  1915  was  elected  attorney  general  of  the  State. 
He  held  the  position  until  June  1917.  when  he  resigned  to  become 
chairman  of  the  first  State  tax  commission.  This  office  he  resigned 
on  December  1,  1918.  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Louisville 
which  he  continued  for  more  than  3  years. 

"moved  to  bowling  green 

"In  1922  Mr.  Logan  removed  to  Bowling  Green  to  engage  In  the 
practice  of  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomas.  Thomas 
&  Logan.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1926.  following  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  for  a  term  of  8  years. 

"Judge  Logan  served  as  a  memlaer  of  the  coxirt  of  appeals  for  4 
years,  resigning  In  1931,  after  he  had  been  elected  United  States 
Senator.  The  last  4  months  on  the  l>ench  he  presided  as  chief 
Justice. 

"He  was  a  Memlier  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  full  term 
from  1930  to  1936.  was  reelected  In  1936.  and  was  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  occupied  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Seventy-second.  Seventy-third,  Seventy-fourth, 
Seventy-flftla,  and  a  part  of  the  Seventy-sixth  sessions  of  the 
Congress. 

"Senator  Logan  reached  the  end  of  his  work  at  a  period  when 
his  enlarged  experience  and  matured  talents  were  likely  to  have 
been  exerted  with  the  greatest  utility  and  at  a  time  when  such 
experience  and  talent  were  most  needed. 

"FULL    MEAStm.! 

"Few  men  of  this  State  have  ever  cccupied  ofBces  so  varied  in 
character  and  so  vital  In  the  administration  of  good  government. 
Mills  Logan  filled  to  a  full  measure  the  requirements  of  every  place 
to  which  he  was  called. 

"The  occasion  does  not  permit  mention  of  the  many  things  he 
accomplished  for  the  public  service.  Hi;  left  no  duty  unperformed; 
no  trust  was  ever  betrayed.  He  sought  and  held  high  place  with 
more  thought  and  concern  for  the  du:ies  than  for  the  honors  or 
emoluments  thereof. 

"His  mind  was  robust  rather  than  nimble;  Ms  style  of  speech 
and  writing  significant  rather  than  graceful;  his  achievements  re- 
sulted from  diligent  research  and  preparation  rather  than  Inspira- 
tion. But  above  all  other  qualities,  Mills  Logan  was  possessed  of 
a  dominating  honesty,  a  generous  human  sympathy,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  civic  virtue. 

"A  deep  sense  of  religion  created  In  him  a  zealous  attachment  to 
his  church  and  developed  a  genuine  loyalty  to  the  morals  and  tem- 
perance taught  by  that  church. 

"All  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  personal  and 
political,  will  vouch  for  the  fact  that  in  his  make-up  there  waa  no 
malice  or  meanness.  Whatever  the  turn  of  an  issue  might  t>e,  hla 
reaction  was  always  without  a  shade  of  discontent  or  a  drop  of 
bitterness.  He  lived  by  the  precept  of  the  prophet  •  •  •  *to 
do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.' 

"NO    FINER    character 

"The  Individual  members  of  the  committee  presenting  this  report 
noted  separately  his  appraisement  of  Senator  Logan,  and  such 
expressions  as  these  were  written: 

"  'No  finer  character,  from  the  standpoint  of  ability,  clear  think- 
ing,  integrity  of  mind  and  heart,  ever  graced  public  office. 

"  'He  never  hesitated  to  change  his  mind  as  to  any  decision  when 
convinced  that  Justice  and  the  facta  warranted  a  change. 

"  His  actions  were  always  controlled  by  diligence,  sound  Judgment, 
and  honesty  of  purpose. 

"  "His  heart  could  sing  as  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln,  with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.' 

"While  these  words  may  be  dictated  by  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance, they  still  ring  true — Marvel  Mills  Logan  was  a  man  of 
real  value  to  his  State  and  Nation,  and  in  his  death  has  been  lost 
an  unusual  citizen  and  public  servant  of  surpassing  usefulness. 

"In  the  name  of  the  profession  which  he  honored,  the  committee 
asks  that  this  tribute  to  ability  and  worth,  this  expression  of  deep 
regret,  be  incorporated  in  the  records  of  this  court." 
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Attorney  Generars  Committee  on  Administrative 

Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  5.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    DEAN    ACHESON,    CHAIRMAN 


On  the  Induction  of  Southern  California  Men  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5,  1940 


SPEECH    OF    JUDGE    PIERSON     M      HALL.    OP    THE    SUPERIOR 

COURT.  LOS  ANGELES 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  tr.e  following 
letter: 

ATTORWrr    GlNiaiAL'S   COMMmTE 

ON  Administrative  Proceduius. 

DZPAKTMENT    Or    JUSTICB. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumwkhs, 

Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the  Jttdicittrsf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  JtnxjK  StJMNnia:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  I  wish  to  report  to  you  the  facts  regarding  the  committee's 
membership,  meetings,  and  work. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  Attorney  General  Murphy  In 
February  1939,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  was  directed.  In 
his  words,  to  Investigate  "the  need  for  procedural  reform  In  the  field 
of  administrative  law,"  and  to  make  "a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
Study  of  existing  practices  and  procedures  with  a  view  to  detecting 
any  existing  deficiencies  and  pointing  the  way  to  Improvements  " 

The  present  membership  of  the  committee,  which  was  enlarged  In 
the  spring  of  1939,  is:  The  undersigned,  chairman:  the  Honorable 
Francis  Blddle.  Bolldtor  General  of  the  United  States;  Prof  Ralph 
F.  Fuchs,  Washington  University  Law  School,  St.  Louis;  Dean  Lloyd 
K.  Garrison,  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School;  Chief  Justice  D. 
Laurence  Oroner,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Prof  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr..  Harvard  Law  School,  and  tem-  j 
porarily  associated  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  Mr.  Carl  McParland,  Washington, 
D.  C.  former  Assistant  Attorney  General;  Judge  James  W.  Morris. 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Prof. 
Harry  Shulman,  Yale  University  Law  School;  Dean  E.  Blythe  Stason, 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School:  Mr  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt.  of  New  , 
Jersey,  former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Prof. 
Walter  Gellhorn,  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  has  served 
as  director  of  the  committee's  staff. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  committee's  meetings: 

March  16.  1939:  May  6.  1939:  October  21.  1939:  November  25.  26, 
1939:  December  22.  23,  1939:  February  24,  25,  1940:  March  30.  1940; 
April  27.  1940:  June  6.  7.  8,  1940.  Public  hearings,  June  26,  27,  28, 
and  July  10.  11,  12.  1940;  October  24.  25,  26.  1940;  November  18,  19, 
20,    1940 

A  further  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  December  7,  1940. 

The  meetings  prior  to  June  26,  1940.  were  devoted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  extended  analyses  of  reports  made  by  its  staff  upon  the 
procedure  of  each  of  27  individual  agencies.  In  these  meetings  the 
committee  members  discussed  the  reports  with  the  staff,  and  heard 
and  examined  representatives  of  the  agencies.  The  reports  as  re- 
vised, were  pubUshed  with  the  request  by  the  committee  for  public 
criticism  and  suggestion.  The  public  hearings  were  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register,  the  press,  professional  Journals,  and  by  100.000 
mailed   notices. 

In  the  course  of  the  public  hearings,  the  committee  sat  in  divi- 
sions of  three  and  heard  the  crltlclsme,  suggestions,  and  recom- 
mendationa  of  every  individual  requesting  to  be  heard. 

Inunediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  public  hearings,  a  draft- 
ing subcommittee  composed  of  some  of  the  committee  members 
themselves  began  to  work  upon  the  preparation  of  the  report.  These 
BUbcomittee  members  devoted  their  entire  time  to  that  task,  to 
the  ezclxislon  of  their  other  affairs  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 
The  meetings  in  October  and  November  have  been  devoted  to  con- 
sideration of  drafts  of  the  report. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  committee's  methods  and  work 
Is  contained  in  a  progress  report  to  the  Attorney  General  appearing 
In  the  CoNCSissioNAL  Rtcoto  of  February  13.  1940.  and  a  statement 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  appearing  In  the  Congressional 
RacoBD  of  September  24.  1940. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

DsAi«  ACHisoN.  Chairman. 


Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
that  could  be  added  by  any  introductory  words  of  mine  to  the 
simple  strength  of  the  speech  which  follows.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  introduce  it  into  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Sheridan  Downey, 
speech  of  judcs  pixkson   m.   hall,  of  the  sttperior  cou«t.  loo 

angeles  county,  to  the  ftrst  croup  of  men   from   sol'thern 

CALIFORNLA   INDUCTED   INTO  THE   ARMED   FORCES   OF   THE   UNrTED  STATES 
UNDER   THE    SELECTIvr-SERVICE    LAW 

In  the  annals  of  Amertca.  this  Is  an  historic  day 

Washington  recommended  universal  military  training  to  Con- 
gress, as  did  Madison  and  Jefferson. 

And  now,  after  160  years,  today  marks  the  selection  of  men  for 
military  training  by  uniform  civilian  units,  the  local  boards, 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  In  peace. 

In  the  annals  of  mankind  it  is  also  an  historic  day.  It  marks  the 
ability  of  the  one  great  unassailed  democracy  of  the  world — a  free 
people — quickly  and  effectively  and  totally  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  land,  our  principles,  our  j^eace — and.  it  well  may  be — the 
sacred  name  and  fact  of  liberty  Itself,  the  right  of  men  to  be  free 
upon  this  earth. 

Liberty  is  an  eternal  compact  whereby  the  living  keep  faith  with 
the  dead  who  have  gone  and  with  the  unborn  who  are  yet  to  come. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  over  150  years  ago  the  young  men 
carried  the  battle  Over  three-fourths  of  General  Washington's 
army  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

For  2.000  years  g«3vernments  throughout  the  world  had  been  run 
and  people  ruled  by  the  brutal  and  the  powerful,  who  by  force  and 
Ignorance  subjugated  and  exploited  them  for  the  benefit  of  these 
few  who  ruled  But  those  young  men  kept  their  faith  to  future 
generations  and  founded  here  a  government  ba^ed  uport  the  rights 
of  man  and  not  the  strength  of  rulrrs. 

Their  faith  has  been  k"pt  by  each  succeeding  generation  And  it 
Is  written  in  the  history  of  a  free  people,  grown  mighty  by  the 
capacity  and  opportunity  of  free  minds  to  invent,  to  develop,  and 
to  build  It  is  not  a  ccmcidence  that  the  great  Inventions  which 
make  life  easy,  stich  as  the  steamboat,  railroads,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, the  radio,  the  sewing  machine,  the  automobile,  the  airplane, 
and  many  others,  are  American.  Nor  that  the  very  instrument."  ot 
war  of  the  dictators — the  armor  plate,  the  submarine,  the  depth 
bomb,  the  tank,  and  the  airplane — are  American  It  has  not  been 
because  our  minds  have  been  better  but  because  great  minds  have 
been  free  and  each  ha.s  had  his  chance. 

From  the  example  of  the  faith  and  courage  of  those  generations 
there  flowed  throughout  the  world  the  force  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man.  Many  people  followed  otir 
example.  But  there  were  a  few  nations  who  have  never  accepted 
the  substance  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  One  of  them,  20  years 
ago.  In  that  cradle  of  intolerance  known  a.s  Central  Europe,  at- 
tempted by  force  to  impose  its  will  on  the  world  To  the  glory  of 
America,  it  responded  to  that  assault  with  her  might  and  strength. 
And  millions  of  men  had  the  honor  of  their  generation  to  wear  the 
uniform  which  will  soon  be  yours  and  thus  to  keep  the  faith  with 
you — their  sons — and  with  u.s 

The  four  nations  which  have  never  accepted  the  substance  of 
democracy  have  heretofore  t>e€n  enemies  of  one  another  or  of 
each  other  or  of  groups  of  one  anotlier.  But  they  have  been  and 
are  now  united  in  a  common  cause  to  destroy  democracy  throughout 
the  world  and  to  restore  the  power  to  enslave  whole  peoples  by 
mleht  alone  They  propagandize  our  people  with  descriptions  of 
some  new  theories  of  government,  and  would  lead  us  by  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  shibboleths  and   boasts  of  military  might. 

But  we  are  not  deceived.  They  are  the  same  old  wolves  of  abso- 
lutism, monarchy,  and  oppression  dressed  up  In  modern  sheep's 
clothing. 

We  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  now  the  law  among 
nations  is  written  in  one  word  -force.  America  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge.   A  free  people  can  and  will  do  things  quicker  and  better 
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than  the  dictators  We  shall  be  ready  whenever  and  wherever  we 
need  be.     This  generation  will  keep  the  faith. 

Many  minds  have  worked  at  patient  detail  for  months,  many 
men  have  volunteered  with  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their 
money  to  set  up  and  operate  the  gigantic  civilian  machinery  to 
register  and  classify  in  over  6.000  boards  the  sixteen  and  one-half 
million  young  men  who  fo  cheerfully  responded  on  registration  day. 
All  phases  of  civilian  life  are  Industrious  in  doing  and  getting  ready 
to  do  the  things  that  will  mobilize  this  mightiest  of  countries. 

You  have  volunteered  freely  and  gladly  to  train  for  the  service 
of  preserving  our  way  of  life.  You  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
county  and  all  walks  of  life. 

You  will  shortly  take  the  oath  of  a  soldier. 

On  behalf  of  the  offlrlals  of  southern  California  and  of  all  those 
of  us  who  will  be  denied  the  honor  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  our 
country,  it  is  my  honor  to  bring  you  salutations  and  good  wishes. 

May  the  strength  of  each  of  you  be  as  the  strength  of  10.  May 
you  be  filled  with  Joyful  determination  that  the  Gsig  which  flies 
above  us  shall  always  enrich  the  heavens  as  the  symbol  of  every- 
thing worth  living  for,  and,  if  need  be.  everything  worth  dying  for. 


America's  Inner  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  5,  1940 


SPEECH  OP  C,  Y.  WHITNEY 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation was  established  in  1926  by  the  union  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Society  and  the  American  Arbitration  Founda- 
tion. Its  purpose  then  and  now  Is  to  provide  for  business, 
government,  and  industry  a  short  cut  to  equitable  settlement 
of  disputes  without  recourse  to  the  courts.  In  many  States, 
decisions  reached  by  its  arbiters  are  recognized  as  legally 
binding  on  subscribing  parties. 

Since  its  organization,  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion has  settled  more  than  20.000  contractual  disputes.  It 
has  a  staff  of  7.000  vclunteer  arbiters  made  up  of  outstanding 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  In  1.600  cities.  Its  field  ex- 
tends also  to  Latin  America  where  its  work  promises  to  have 
increasing  impKjrtance  for  hemisphere  defense.  It  is  a  non- 
profit organization  supported  by  the  contributions  of  private 
citizens  and  the  industry  it  serves. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  as  explained  recently  by  its  new  presi- 
dent. C.  V.  Wliitney,  of  New  York  City,  and  I  believe  this 
association  affords  American  business  a  truly  democratic  way 
of  reaching  the  much  sought  goal  of  industrial  unity  in  these 
times  of  stress.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  his  speech 
in  the  Record: 

I  feel  the  responsibility  of  this  occasion  very  deeply.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  Interested  in  the  progress  of  this  association.  My 
interest  has  grown  to  active  proportions  during  the  last  2  years  In  a 
changing  world  and  with  Increasing  threats  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  I  have  concluded  that  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
arbitration  and  its  uses  must  be  more  generaUy  understood  and 
applied 

It  Is  obvious  that  economic  disputes  lay  a  heavy  burden  upon 
people  in  times  of  peace  and  that  burden  becomes  a  source  of  danger 
to  a  nation  in  times  of  war. 

The  technique  of  force  which  Is  abroad  In  the  world  today  requires 
a  new  technique  to  combat  It.  It  Is  not  enough  to  order  the  build- 
ing of  a  tremendous  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  Guns  and  marching 
men  may  be  rendered  useless  against  foes  of  the  American  way  of 
life  if  the  nation  behind  that  first  line  of  defense  is  involved  in 
disputes  which  disrupt  industry  and  commerce. 

A  strong  foundation  for  national  unity  must  be  the  civilian's 
contribution  to  the  national-defense  program.  American  labor, 
business,  and  government  must  end  strained  relationships  and  stand 
In  a  world  at  war  as  a  solid  model  of  working  democracy. 

The  voice  of  every  man  and  woman  of  America  should  now  bo 
raised  against  any  and  all  attempts  to  create  bad  will  between 


business  and  government  or  to  destroy  public  confidence  In  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Americans  are  alive  to  the  menace  of  internal 
controversy  at  a  time  of  national  emergency.  They  have  seen  great 
nations  of  EXirope  disappear  because  their  inner  unity  failed  to  hold 
up  under  stress.  One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  used  by  the 
totalitarian  rulers  of  Europe  in  their  conquest  of  resisting  democ- 
racies Is  the  fomenting  of  disputes  within  those  countries.  That 
weapon  must  be  made  to  fall  in  the  United  States.  It  must  also 
fall  against  the  other  republics  of  our  Western  Hemisphere.  It  can 
only  be  defeated  through  the  building  of  inner  unity,  and  arbitra- 
tion can  play  an  Important  part  In  achieving  this  goal. 

Through  14  years  of  development  your  association  has  worked 
with  untiring  efforts  toward  the  prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  otherwise  might  have  caused  Jealousies  and  hardships 
to  all  concerned.  By  adopting  the  association  and  its  system  of 
arbitration,  Americans  are  creating  a  civilian  line  of  defense.  It  is 
a  voluntary  system,  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  institu- 
tions; it  constructed,  paid  for,  and  manned  by  volunteers.  It  is 
for  the  use  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  the  employer  and 
the  worker,  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer. 
Each  of  these  is  in  a  position  to  make  some  contribution  to  our 
defense  program. 

Between  the  mechanized  units  of  our  front  line  on  land,  sea,  and 
In  the  air  and  the  civilian  armies  of  our  factories,  farms,  and  cities 
there  stretches  a  great  gap  through  which  goods  must  move 
promptly  and  safely.  This  flow  of  goods  must  be  kept  free  of  eco- 
nomic disputes,  which  clog  Industrial  channels,  slow  up  production, 
and  hamper  cooperation  with  other  friendly  nations.  Arbitration 
has  helped  and  must  continue  to  be  more  effective  than  ever  in  the 
problem  of  keeping  these  channels  open.  The  American  system; 
of  private  enterprise  is  built  on  a  sound  basis  of  cooperation  and 
nothing  must  be  permitted  to  adversely  affect  cooperation. 

During  my  forthcoming  term  as  president  of  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association  there  is  more  to  be  accomplished.  In  behalf  of 
the  achievement  of  this  task  the  organization  is  expanding  its 
facilities  actively  Into  1,600  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  nearly  every  country  of  Latin  America.  For  coordinating  the 
work  of  these  far-flung  units  central  arbitration  bureaus  are  being 
establiahed  in  major  industrial  areas. 

Through  arbitration.  I  wish  to  propose  an  American  Inner  defense 
program  aimed  at  the  following  goals. 

\.  To  greatly  increase  the  types  and  numbers  of  businesses  now 
using  the  arbitration  clause  In  their  business  contracts.  The  asso- 
ciation IS  now  geared  and  manned  with  suflftcient  personnel  to 
handle  many  times  the  number  of  cases  being  brought  to  it. 

2.  To  Improve  the  relations  between  goverimient  and  business  by 
urging  arbitration,  and  not  law  courts,  to  settle  their  disputes. 

3.  To  drive  for  arbitration  laws  In  the  States  which  have  not  yet 
provided  them. 

4.  I>evelopment  of  better  business  relations  In  Inter-Amerlcan 
trade  through  the  elimination  of  misunderstandings  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can markets.  This,  I  think,  can  best  be  done  through  setting  com- 
mon standards  of  business  practice  and  by  coordination  of  com- 
mercial and  governmental  efforts. 

5.  Expansion  of  better  business  and  economic  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  part  of  Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

6  Expansion  of  arbitration  in  the  Pacific  to  cover  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  other  coun- 
tries with  which  this  country  has  commercial  relations. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  Executive  Committee  for  its  dili- 
gence in  the  past,  to  commend  the  officers  lor  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  a  cause,  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  service 
of  our  arbitrators,  and  to  ask  all  of  you  to  continue  your  enthusiasm 
for  the  principle  which  we  must  not  allow  to  perish  In  this  hemi- 
sphere— the  principle  of  democracy — and  for  this  democratic  insti- 
tution which  Is  dedicated  to  the  building  of  a  strong  American 
"inner  defense"  as  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


Reclamation  in  1941  and  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  C.  PAGE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  address  entitled,  "Reclamation 
in    1941    and    1942,"    by    the    Honorable   John    C.    Page, 
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Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  of  the  Department  of 

the  Interior. 

Mr.  Page  is  an  imminent  authority  on  this  subject.  Inci- 
dentally, may  I  say  that  Mr.  Page  is  a  former  Nebraskan  of 
whom  we  are  all  proud.  His  address  delivered  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  September  25,  1940,  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  was  enthusias- 
tically received,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

What  lies  ahead  for  reclamation  during  the  years  1941  and  1942? 

We  have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  a  plecetime  program  geared  to  a 
long-range  plan,  a  work  looking  toward  increased  security  and  added 
wealth.  There,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  Intensive  plan  for 
complete  defense,  rapidly  being  geared  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency, a  work  which  is  commanding  stupendous  efforts. 

In  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested  In  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  In  the  national  defense  is  this  question :  Must 
the  preparations  for  defense  engulf  the  conservation  programs? 

Obviously,  anything  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  needs  of  defense 
must  be  shelved  and  shelved  now.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  our  con- 
•ervation  activities  must  not  needlessly  be  disrupted,  for  in  them 
will  be  found  the  strength  of  the  sinews  of  tbe  America  of  the  future. 

Part  of  the  work  In  progress  as  a  result  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  important  directly  and  Immediately  to  the  national  defense. 
I  refer  to  the  construction  and  equipping  of  power  plants  In  con- 
nection with  such  dams  as  Boulder,  Grand  Coulee.  Shasta.  Seminoe, 
Green  Mountain.  Elephant  Butte,  and  Parker.  These  are  providing 
much  and  will  provide  more  power  for  essential  industries,  such  as 
the  manuf  acttire  of  airplanes  and  the  mining  and  smelting  of  metals 
and  minerals. 

An  additional  part  of  the  work  may  be  of  Importance  In  the  com- 
paratively near  future.  If  defense  needs  should  develop  an  urgent 
requirement  for  new  sources  of  food  supplies,  as  did  happen  once 
within  the  memory  of  every  person  in  this  room,  the  expansion  by 
Irrigation  of  cultlvatable  areas  will  assume  real  Importance  This 
will  be  made  possible  by  construction  now  in  progres«5  of  irrigation 
works  to  serve  such  new  land  projects  as  the  Yakima-Roza,  the 
Boise-Fayette,  the  Shoshone-Heart  Mountain,  the  Gila,  and  the  All- 
American  Canal. 

Still  another  part  of  the  work,  come  war  or  remain  peace.  Is  needed 
to  provide  Internal  stability.  I  refer  to  the  projects  designed  to 
furnish  supplemental  water  to  areas  faced  with  depletion  of  sup- 
plies, sxirface  or  underground,  upon  which  fanners  and  towns- 
people depend  for  a  livelihood,  such  projects  as  the  Central  Valley 
project,  the  Colorado  and  Utah  projects,  and  others.  Projects  of  the 
tjrpe  devised  for  the  Great  Plains  serve  tbis  same  end  and  so  fall 
tnto  this  category  as  well. 

None  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  Incompatible 
with  national  defense. 

We  must  all  understand,  however,  that  the  demand  for  funds 
and  men  for  defense  will  establish  the  priorities  of  work  until  our 
democracy,  our  liberties,  and  o\ir  way  of  life  have  been  safeguarded. 
It  .-jeems  Inconceivable  now  that  a  crisis  could  develop  which  would 
demand  cessation  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 

As  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  last  May  and  repeated  Just 
this  month,  "There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  a 
retreat  from  any  of  our  social  objectives — f.onservation  of  resources. 
assistance  to  agriculture,  better  housing,  and  help  to  the  under- 
privileged." 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  I  addressed  you  in  Denver  has 
seen  our  reclamation  construction  program  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, our  work  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  projects 
receive  additional  emphasis,  progress  made  In  launching  projects  in 
the  Great  Plains,  and  other  developments  of  interest.  Before  re- 
viewing these  in  more  detail,  however.  I  would  like  to  present  some 
Information  of  general  interest. 

In  many  western  sections  the  1940  crop  season  has  been  critically 
dry.  Grain  and  range  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  south  of  the 
Dakotas  have  been  hit  hard  by  drought,  and  farther  west  spotty 
droughts  have  caused  critical  local  situations.  This  drought,  in 
most  of  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains  and  in  some  other  western 
localities.  Is  but  the  continuation  of  a  period  of  deficient  rainfall 
now  a  decade  long.  Without  dwelling  on  this  point  unduly,  I 
would  like  to  pomt  out  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  drought. 

During  this  drought  the  States  of  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Oklahoma. 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  experienced  a  net  loss  in  popula- 
tion for  the  first  time  In  their  histories.  Between  1930  and  1940 
the  population  of  these  States  declined  by  302.314  The  drj-  farm 
counties  in  western  Texas,  in  the  eastern  sections  of  New  Mexico. 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Montana  suffered  similarly. 

The  net  loes  of  population  does  not  reflect  the  whole  force  of  the 
migrations  from  the  blighted  area.  The  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  Great  Plains  has  been  most  serious.  Taxable  values  have  de- 
creased, schools  and  ottoer  public  services  have  been  hampered,  and 
the  demands  for  Federal  relief  have  been  high. 

That  the  lm.pact  of  migrations  from  the  Great  Plains  has  been 
felt  most  heavily  in  the  far  western  States  is  shown  by  prellmlnarv 
census  figures  for  1940.  WhUe  the  population  of  the  United  States 
•8  a  whole  in  the  last  decade  Increased  only  6.5  percent,  the  gain 
In  the  11  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  was  more  than  13  percent 

In  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  dry  farm  counties  is  the 
record  of  gains  in  popnlatlon  registered  by  counties  in  which  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  are  located.  Almost  without  exception 
these  counties  have  continued  their  unbroken  growth.  Scotts  Bluff 
County  in  the  heart  of  Nebrai^ka's  drought  area  may  be  cited  as  an 


example.  Its  population  has  increased  13  times  since  the  North 
Platte  project  turned  its  range  land  into  flourishing  irrigated  farms. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  projects  the  number 
of  persons  in  Malheur  County.  Oreg  ,  increased  in  population  by 
more  than  8.500  in  the  last  decade. 

The  impwrtance  of  Irrigation  in  the  development  and  secure 
growth  of  theee  Western  States  becomes  more  lmpres.>-ive  when  one 
compares  the  population  records  of  irrigated  counties  and  con- 
trasts them  with  the  records  of  the  dry  farm  counties 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  estimate  the  nvimber  of 
needy  farm  families  who  have  migrated  to  the  far  Western  States 
in  the  last  decade.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  figures  which 
show  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  land  in  California  and 
in  areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  the  population  increased  30  percent  over  1930.  due  pri- 
marily to  migrant  families.  In  Yakima  County,  Wash.,  another 
irrigated  area,  an  Increase  of  27  4  percent  was  recorded  in  the 
1940  ccnstis. 

The  many  needy  families  moving  westward  have  found  few  good 
opportunities  to  make  homes.  Some  have  attempted  to  eke  out 
existence  on  marginal  land  or  In  settlements  with  marginal  oppor- 
tunities, many  have  relied  on  seasonal  farm  work,  and  many  have 
subsisted  on  relief.  They  clamcr.  however,  at  ratios  as  h'gh  as 
10  to  1  for  every  farm  unit  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  able  to 
offer. 

No  complete  figures  are  available  as  to  the  cost  of  the  relief, 
which  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  drought  and  by  the  m'gra- 
tions,  some  resulting  from  the  drought  and  some  from  other  causes. 
Expenditures  for  Federal  relief  in  the  last  7  years  in  the  17  States 
represented  by  your  association  have  amounted  to  more  than 
$2,500,000,000  Reports  show  the  heaviest  relief  expenditures  were 
in  counties  hardest  hit  by  drought  Reports  also  show  that  very 
few  bona  fide  irrigation  farmers  needed  help  In  counties  in  which 
Federal  projects  are  U;caled.  The  relief  costs  in  these  Staie.s  ap- 
pear to  have  exceeded  by  about  $250,000,000  those  which  would  have 
been  Justified  on  the  basis  cf  the  1930  population 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  utUlzaticn  for  irrigation  of  all  the 
waters  remaining  available  in  the  West  would  have  eliminated  the 
relief  requirements.  I  do  say.  however,  that  the  neces-ary  Federal 
relief  expend. tures  were  unusually  high  In  these  17  States  because 
of  the  absence  of  plans  for  a  water  con=ervatlon  program  for  the 
Great  Plains  at  the  time  the  drought  began  to  pinch  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  irrigated  land  in  the  West  to  offer  home  seekers 
the  opportunities  they  scught. 

It  takes  time  to  plan  and  to  build  an  irrigation  system.  The 
Federal  Reclamation  program  cannot  be  expanded  overnight  to  meet 
the  impact  of  an  urgent  need,  quickly  arising  It  would  have  been 
a  boon  to  the  West  and  to  the  Nation  had  oar  work  in  investigating 
and  planning  been  stepped  up  10  3'ears  before  the  drought  set  In. 
Heavy  migrat-.cns  were  bet^inning,  however,  before  the  expansion  of 
the  Bureau's  planning  and  construction  proscranis  was  auihorized. 
For  those  reasons  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  provide  any 
largo  numt>ers  of  farmsteads  for  the  migrants  This  should  be  a 
convincing  object  lesson  in  the  necessity  for  coi^.tinuing  the  pre- 
liminary investigations  on  their  present  scale,  a  rcale  which  will 
make  it  posfible  to  prepare  and  to  keep  ctirrent  a  long-range,  ex- 
pansible program. 

Since  1930.  however  facilities  have  been  completed  to  bring  into 
cultivation  381.000  acrei-  of  desert  land  and  new  storage  works 
have  been  placed  in  operation  to  supplement  the  irrigation  supply 
for  an  add.ticnal  304.000  acres  which  were  previously  Inadequately 
watered  Thus,  in  this  last  decade  settlement  cpportunlties  have 
been  provided  for  or  security  assured  to  more  than  15.000  families 

Despite  spotty  droughts  in  most  of  the  Western  States  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  the  water  supplies  of  reclamation  projects 
have  held  up  satisfactorily,  with  a  few  exceptions.  In  1939  the 
value  ot  crops  on  Pecieral  Reclamation  projects  was  $114  000  000 
or  more  than  $37  per  acre,  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  average 
worth  of  the  per-acre  production  cf  all  crops  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  matter  cf  pride  with  us  that  in  the  38 
years  since  the  reclamation  law  was  enacted.  Bureau  projects  have 
addtd  $2,657,000  OCO  to  the  national  wealth  throug..  crops  pro- 
duced, an  amount    10  times  the  cost  cf  the  projects  m  operation 

Ttirning  now  to  specific  problems  which  will  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Reclamation  Association,  the  task  of  placing 
in  operation  the  Reclamatlnn  Project  Act  of  1939  this  year  has 
given  added  emphasis  all  along  the  line  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance activities.  Much  preliminary  work  has  been  dene  en  revi- 
sion of  repayment  contracts.  Some  requtsts  for  reclassification 
cf  land  are  being  filled.  We  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  report 
from  a  special  committee  named  bv  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  to  investigate  the  repajmenr  problems  cf  cerUin  project 
units  as  was  contemplated  by  section  7  of  the  1939  act  The  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  division  is  now  expanding  its  organizatk)n 
to  increase  the  amount  of  assistance  that  can  be  given  dlrectlv  to 
the  settlers,  new  and  old.  ' 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  President's  reorganization  orders  a 
certain  class  of  soil  conservation  work  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  transfer  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  institute  this  year  on  its  orolects 
some  work  of  this  type.  Studies  are  now  in  progress  to  design  a 
program  for  the  projects.     We  must,  cf  necessity    start  Mowly  alone 

l^it  TZ  ^l""^-     \  '^li^''*'  ^^"^   "  "=""^    beginning   made   this   year 
may  lead   to  major   b-tterments  and  benefits  in   the  future 

The  maintenance  of  an  even  flow  of  repayments  into  the  Recla- 
mation Fund  is  essential  to  the  orderly  completion  of  nearly  a 
score  of  projects  which  are  bemg  financed  from  the  ftmd      Even 
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then  the  old  profc'rm  of  at:?mentlng  the  fund  continues  a  press- 
ing one  About  $200,000,000  will  be  needed  altogether  to  com- 
plete these  projects  over  a  perttxl  of  several  years  Since  accre- 
tions to  the  fund  ha\e  b«»en  depleted  by  the  virtual  cessation  of 
public  land  ."sales,  the  fund  is  now  inadequate.  It  seems  apparent 
that  some  time  In  the  near  future  to  meet  a  temporary  situation 
It  will  be  neceFsniy  either  to  advance  money  from  the  General 
Treasury  to  the  Reclamation  Ftind  or  to  shift  the  larger  projects 
now  being  financed  by  appropriations  from  the  Renrlamatlon  Fund 
to  the  column  of  general  fund  appropriations.  When  the  large 
projects,  such  as  Grand  Coulee  Dnm  and  the  Central  Valley  project, 
begin  their  repayments,  this  situation  should  be  con.siderably  re- 
lieved The  repayment  record  has  been  satl.sfactory  for  the  most 
part  Extensions  have  been  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  LI'tle  Relief  Act  of  1939  for  less  than  20  percent  cf  the 
amount*  due  on  con.«-tniction  costs. 

Returning  now  to  the  broader  questions,  at  the  outset  you  will 
recall  that  I  showed  that  reclamation  aids  defense  and  does  not  con- 
flict with  our  present  defense  program.  It  was  demonstrated  al-so 
that  social  programs  should  not  needlessly  be  sacrificed  and  that 
long-range  planning  Is  required  to  meet  adequately  such  situations 
as  that  created  by  drought  In  the  Great  Plains. 

The  migrations  are  continuing  of  those  who  are  found  to  be  In 
need  of  manual  employment  when  they  reach  the  checking  stations 
at  the  California  State  border.  The  11  far  Western  States  have 
gained  1.800.000  persons  in  10  years,  and  of  these  40  percent  have 
farm  backgrounds 

The  new  type  of  irrigation  project  which  combines  reclamation  and 
relief  was  devised  to  meet  the  situation  which  has  developed  most 
critically  in  the  Great  Plains  during  the  drought  years.  Both  reim- 
bursable and  nonreimbursable  funds  are  used  In  the  construction 
of  projects  of  this  type  The  objective  of  such  projects  is  to  stabilize 
communities  which  otherwise  would  be  broken  up  by  failure  of  dry 
farm  practices,  or  to  re-eelablish  those  communities  on  nearby  irri- 
gated land.  The  settlers  on  the  land  within  these  projects  will 
repay  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  repay,  and  the  nonreim- 
bursable funds  actually  are  a  part  of  ncKiessary  relief  programs. 
The  continuation  of  this  particular  type  of  program  as  it  is  now 
set  up  Is  contingent  upon  the  existence  of  relief  programs  Projects 
of  this  type  have  been  approved  and  are  now  being  started  in  the 
Northern  Plains  States.  They  will,  by  developing  irrigation  water 
supplies  and  providing  canal  systems,  relocate  near  their  present 
homes  thousands  of  distressed  families.  This  will  make  possible  by 
increasing  the  size  of  holdings,  the  rehabilitation  of  other  families 
on  nearby  dry  farm  land,  and  will  tend  to  buck  up  the  whole  region. 
By  increasing  appropriations  under  the  Wheeler-Case  Act  to  between 
$5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  annually  and  by  ccntlnulng  adequate  sup- 
plemental funds  or  services  for  which  reimbursement  will  not  be 
necessary,  this  program  could  be  made  of  primary  importance  in  the 
task  now  before  us  of  rebuilding  on  a  stable  basis  many  sections  of 
the  West. 

If  appropriations  for  the  regular  reclamation  program  are  con- 
tinued during  tlie  next  decade  at  the  present  rate,  new  opportuni- 
ties on  irrigated  land  can  be  provided  progressively  for  40.000  to 
50.000  farm  families  now  uprooted  and  wandering.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  new  farm  units  by  these  people  between  75  000  and  100.000 
additional  families  would  be  located  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
nearby  Supplemental  water  projects,  a  type  of  project  which  now 
makes  up  an  important  part  of  our  program,  would  In  addition  make 
more  secure  about  85,000  families  on  farms  and  250,000  families  in 
towns  and  cities. 

In  its  implications,  a  grave  social  problem  Is  created  by  the  In- 
ability of  farm  families  to  remain  in  the  older  areas  and  to  find  safe 
harbor  in  the  new  The  reclamation  law  was  born  of  such  consid- 
erations Its  purposes  have  been  to  provide  a  maximum  number  of 
settlement  opportunities  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  decent 
living  standards  The  law  has  been  amended  and  supplemented 
many  times  with  these  ends  in  view.  The  historic  policy  wa6  fur- 
ther elaborated  by  the  Congress  this  year  when  it  said  that  "in  the 
opening  to  entry  of  newly  Irrigated  public  lands,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  families  who  have  no  other  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
h(X)d.  or  who  have  been  compelled  to  abandon,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  other  farms  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  evident  that  because  of  the  imjxsrtance  of  reclamation  to  the 
Job  of  rehabilitating  many  now  homeless  and  the  emphasis  the 
Congress  has  placed  on  this  phase  of  our  work,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  must  plan  carefully  the  settlement  and  development 
of  Its  project  lands,  and  that  it  must  continue  the  investigations  of 
water  and  land  resources  by  which  potential  future  developments 
are  blocked  out  The  first  of  what  I  feel  will  be  a  series  of  thorough 
studies  for  the  planning  of  the  development  of  project  lands  has 
been  in  progress  this  year.  I  refer  to  the  Joint  investigations  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project.  More  than  40  agencies.  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  are  cooperating  to  determine  the  best  methods  for 
the  development  of  the  1.200  000  acres  which  will  be  irrigated  by 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  investigations  for  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning have  continued  at  a  satisfactory  rate  this  year.  It  has  been 
possible,  as  a  result  of  larger  appropriations  in  recent  years  to  place 
some  of  these  preliminary  investigations  on  a  drainage-basin  basis 
rather  than  on  a  project  basis.  This  is  an  important  advance,  and 
I  hope  that  funds  may  continue  to  be  made  available  at  rates  which 
will  permit  the  expansion  of  the  practice  to  cover  all  of  the  West. 
Sound  planning  demands  It.  Let  me  emphaslz?  this  point  Studies 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  entire  area  drained  by  a  big  river  system 
may  be  expected  to  bring  abcut  the  best  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
water  and  the  land,  and  thus  will  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
There  is  danger  in  confining  studies  to  specific  areas  in  which  half- 


crystallized  projects  are  being  proposed.  There  Is  the  d?nger  of 
overlooking  and  blocking  for  all  time  in  the  future  excellent  little 
projects  that  might  have  been  planned  and  constiucted  if  the  prob- 
lem of  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  region  had  been  approached 
with  a  broader  view.  And  there  is  the  possibility  that  although  a 
satisfactory  project  thus  may  be  found  and  constructed,  a  more 
desirable  one  may  be  missed  and  lost  forever. 

I  am  sure  all  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  we  have  been  able 
by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  investigations  to  obtain  a  more  nearly 
accurate  picture  of  the  ultimate  extent  of  western  irrigation. 

First,  let  me  sny  that  at  present  about  20,000,000  acres  are  Irri- 
gated, and  that  this  area  provides  virtually  all  the  opportunities  for 
close  settlement  in  rural  area.s  which  now  exist  west  of  the  cne- 
hundredth  meridian.  We  estimate  that  approximately  43.000.000 
acres  may  be  irrigated  eventually.  This  total  includes  land  now 
Irrigated  and  about  2.500.000  acres  which  are  withm  areas  to  be 
served  by  projects  now  under  construction. 

We  are,  in  other  words,  approximately  at  the  halfway  point  In  th© 
development  of  the  West  by  irrigation  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1940. 
One  has  but  to  see  what  has  resulted  Irom  Irrigation  m  the  past  to 
anticipate  what  is  yet  to  come. 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  me  today  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

BrcKJO-Ba.  5.   1940. 

Hon.   Cl-ATJDE   R.   WiCKARD, 

Secretary  of  AgrunUture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
serious  problem  now  confronting  California  agriculture.  Although 
of  primary  concern  to  the  producers  of  sugar  beets,  it  also  affects  the 
welfare  of  other  types  of  farmers. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  recently  announced  preliminary  sugar  beet 
acreage  allotments  for  1941.  The  California  acreage  has  been  sharply 
decreased^ — from  182.000  acres  in  1940  to  140.000  acres  for  the  com- 
ing year.  This  drastic  reduction  is  a  discouraging  blow  to  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  and  promises  to  exert  a  far-reaching  infiuence  on 
California  agriculture  in  general. 

In  many  sections  of  California  the  production  of  sugar  beets  Is  a 
very  essential  part  of  general  crop  rotation  and  proper  soil  usage. 
Furthermore,  land  that  is  now  utilized  for  sugar  will  necessarily  be 
turned  over  to  the  production  of  other  field  crops,  most  of  which 
are  even  now  faced  with  a  surplus.  It  Is  not  an  encouraging  out- 
look, to  say  the  lea.-it. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you  are  already  aware  of  the  effects 
of  the  European  war  upon  the  producers  of  specialty  crops  in  my 
State  The  lo.ss  of  export  markets  has  resulted  in  ever-increasing 
demands  for  Federal  aid.  and  thousands  of  distressed  farmers  are 
facing  severe  economic  losses.  Any  curtailment  In  crop  acreage 
at  this  time  can  only  be  followed  by  additional  hardships  and 
adversity. 

Mr.  Secretary,  many  of  the  growers  whom  I  represent  have  rented 
land  on  long-term  leases  and  at  a  price  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, can  only  be  repaid  by  producing  sugar  beets.  Moreover,  their 
equipment  is  designed  for  beet  growing  and  harvesting  and  cannot 
readily  be  adapted  for  the  production  of  other  crops.  Beet  producers 
also  find  that  local  banks  are  more  willing  to  finance  sugar-beet 
production  than  the  production  of  other  field  crops  of  a  more 
speculative  nature. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  In  accord  with  the  present  program  of  permlt- 
Ing  the  American  farmer  to  continue  producing  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  In  this  country.  Threaten- 
ing world  conditions  plainly  indicate  the  necessity  for  becoming 
'  more  self-sustaining  in  the  supply  of  this  very  vital  product.  A 
substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  quota  would  be  good  future 
insurance  for  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer,  the  processor, 
and  the  sugar-beet  laborer  in  both  field  and  factory. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  give  this  problem  your  most 
considerate  attention.  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer  Is  more  important  to  all  of  us 
than  is  the  producer  of  sugar  In  foreign  countries  and  distant 
territories. 

Looking  forward   to  receiving   your  reply,  and   with  every   good 

wish,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Z.  Andebson. 
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Is  Yoar  God  Inertia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  On  Thursday  night  of  last  week  In  a 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  network,  I  presented  a  jjoem  which 
has  been  dedicated  by  Its  author,  Herman  Hagerdorn,  to  the 
millions  of  youth  who  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  first 
World  War.  A  part  of  that  remarkable,  soul-stirring  poem 
reads  like  this: 

We  are  your  sons  and  we  are  ghosts.    We  came  to  love,  to  labor. 
And  to  know.    We  died  before  we  loved,  before  we  learned  to  labor, 
Before  we  knew  more  than  the  twice-told  t*les  you  murmured 
To  bevrullc  cur  puzzled  ears.    You  cried  across  the  world 
And  cailed  us  sens!     We  came  as  sons,  but  what  you  made  of  us 
Were   bleedmg  shapes   upon    an   altar,   slain    to  appease    your    god 

Inertia 
Where  he  sits  muttering  dead  words  and  chewing  at  old  bones. 
Because  you  would  not  think,  we  had  to  die! 

We  have  been  loyal     We  have  fought  for  you. 

And  suffered  of  the  cold,  and  starved  for  you.     And  miserably  laid 
Our  bodies  down  before  your  Idol,  while  the  incense  rose. 
Weep  not  for  us,  but  for  your  own  trapped  selves.     We  died.     And 
there 

You  stand  no  step  advanced!    And  after  all.  when  you  have  set 
More  mlUlons  beside  our  miUion&,  and  beside  them  yet  more  mil- 
lions 
Of  brave  fellows  who  die  well. 
You  stlU  will  have  to  wake  some  day  and  think. 
You  will  let  many  die  ere  you  do  that,  and  yet  the  day  will  come. 

My  friends,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  as  the  poet 
says,  our  god  is  Inertia?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
reason  why  war  is  sweeping  the  earth  and  is  about  ready  to 
engulf  even  this  Nation  and  Its  citizens  is  because  we  have 
been  sitting  Idly  by  while  the  war  machine  has  rapidly  devel- 
oped? In  1931,  when  Japan  first  thumbed  her  nose  at  the 
League  of  Nations  and  at  the  United  States  and  started  her 
drive  into  Manchuria  and  China,  where  were  you,  and  what 
were  you  doing  for  peace?  Since  then  war  has  grown  visibly 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year  through  a  chain  of  similar 
developments,  ail  of  which  we  could  have  headed  off  had  we 
been  wise  and  active  in  the  cause  of  peace  Instead  of  sitting 
idly  by  not  knowing  what  to  do  nor  caring  to  know.  Yes;  the 
poet  has  described  us  exactly — Inertia  is  our  god. 

Furthermore,  Is  he  not  right  when  he  says — 

You  still  wUl  have  to  wake  some  day  and  think. 

You  will  let  many  die  ere  you  do  that,  and  yet  the  day  will  come. 

On  October  4  I  made  some  remarks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives entitled  "Prepare  for  Peace,"  which,  judging  from 
the  scores  of  letters  I  have  since  received,  have  been  widely 
read  all  over  the  Nation.  These  remarks  were  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  610.  which  is  now  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  which  calls  for  an  appropriation  by 
our  Giovernment  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  preparing 
for  peace.  Something  new,  is  it  not?  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  cent  being  provided  directly  for  that  purpose? 

This  year  Congress  has  appropriated  approximately  $17.- 
000,000,000  for  national  defense,  preparedness  and  prepara- 
tion for  war.  That  is  an  average  awaropriation  per  day  for 
every  day  this  ]^ar  up  to  this  date  of  about  $50,000,000.  My 
contention  is  that  we  should  set  aside  one  of  these  1-day 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  t'.nd  preparing 
for  peace  in  nonmilitary  ways  instead  of  all  for  military  ways, 
as  we  are  doing.  The  resolution  Just  referred  to  provides  as 
follows: 

Resolved,   That   this  Congress   promptly  prove   that   we   are   not 
limiting  preparation  for  defense  to  military  means  only,  but  are  also 
attempting   to   prepare    for    defense   and    security    by    nonmilitary 
means,  such  as  bona  fide  efforts  for  peace;  and  to  this  end  be  it   : 
further  J 


Resolved.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  Is.  Instructed  to 
take  Immediate  Joint  action  with  all  possible  like-minded  govern- 
ments of  nations  not  at  war  In  offering  their  services  openly  and 
publicly  to  the  belligerents  In  the  cause  of  peace:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  In  order  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  peace  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities  under  Joint  neutral 
supervision  should  be  openly  demanded,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
actual  extension  of  the  system  of  federation  into  a  world  union  of 
nations  should  be  offered  and  pledged  to  the  belligerents  by  the 
Joint  neutrals  as  the  only  practical  means  of  readjusting  the  status 
of  newly  conquered  nations,  or  long-held  colonies  and  dominions, 
of  underprivileged  or  ovtrprivileged  states,  and  permitting  mankind 
to  build  a  new  and  better  civilization  In  safety,  without  fear  of 
war  and  organized  destrucilon;   Therefore,  be  li 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  finance  the  above-described  program 
of  Joint  neutral  efforts  for  the  present  and  future  of  the  world,  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring)  hereby  appro- 
priates $50,000,000  as  our  safest  and  least  costly  defense. 

But  in  order  to  work  out  a  program  of  preparation  for 
peace  we  would  have  to  get  rid  of  our  god  Inertia  and  do  some 
individual  thinking  beforehand,  for  if  there  is  no  adequate 
study  and  preparation  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  will 
never  find  It  any  more  than  we  did  in  1919  at  Versailles. 

Peace,  like  everything  else  worth  while,  must  be  prepared, 
must  be  purchased  at  a  price.  It  is  probable  that  the  price 
would  not  be  anywhere  near  $17,000,000,000  if  we  went  at 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  furthermore  my  advice  Is  not  to 
settle  back  in  your  easy  chairs  and  be  too  sure  that  this 
$17,000,000,000  for  preparedness  will  keep  us  out  of  war.  I 
will  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret:  To  many  people  to  whom 
I  have  talked,  it  is  the  clearest  evidence  needed  to  prove  that 
we  are  already  in  the  war  in  a  polite,  modem,  up-to-date 
way  without  ever  having  asked  Congress  to  really  declare 
war.  except  by  way  of  the  voting  of  this  tremendous  expendi- 
ture, and  by  way  of  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
also  by  way  of  the  conscription  law. 

Will  we  keep  out  of  war?  We  would  show  great  wisdom  if 
we  do.  and  would  save  a  lot  of  money.  Someone  has  figured 
it  out  that  it  cost  about  75  cents  to  commit  legal  murder  of 
a  man  by  war  in  Caesar's  time.  $3,000  per  man  a  few  hundred 
years  later  when  Napoleon  was  at  it.  $5,000  in  our  Civil  War, 
and  then  the  price  rose  to  $21,000  per  man  in  the  World  War. 
But  estimates  for  the  present  war  indicate  that  it  may  cost 
the  warring  nations  not  less  than  $50,000  for  each  man  killed. 

Now,  shall  we  the  people  in  America  demand  that  Congress 
appropriate,  by  adopting  House  Joint  Resolution  610,  what  it 
costs  to  kill  1.000  men  and  thus  save  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children,  or  shall  we  just  let  our  great  god  Inertia  take 
complete  charge  of  us  so  that  we  do  nothing  but  sit  idle  while 
the  war  machine  overwhelms  us?  At  the  price  set  in  this 
resolution  in  order  to  start  a  program  to  promote  peace,  if 
it  were  used  lor  war,  it  would  kill  1.000  at  present  rates,  but 
it  might  save  millions  if  spent  for  peace. 

Some  of  you  may  be  asking.  "Well,  just  what  would  you  do 
with  $50,000,000  to  promote  peace?"  Three  things  definitely 
should  be  done.  First,  we  should  have  a  great,  honest,  open- 
minded  debate,  with  every  possible  person  in  the  world  taking 
part,  discussing  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  for  peace  and 
for  living.  It  is  evident  that  a  formula  providing  security 
for  the  English  and  French,  and  removing  the  specter  of 
starvation  for  the  Germans,  Italians,  and  others  is  a  man- 
sized  job,  well  worthy  of  the  prayerful  consideration  by  debate 
and  otherwise  of  every  last  one  of  us  capable  of  thinking. 

Secondly,  we  should  gather  together  and  finance  all  the 
peace  groups  and  useful  individuals  in  every  neutral  country, 
in  order  to  set  them  to  work  at  the  task  of  developing  and 
organizing  a  peace  conference. 

Thirdly,  we  should  use  our  fund  to  cloak  with  authority  and 
to  send  the  best  trained  and  most  capable  peace  salesmen  and 
women  into  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  every  impor- 
tant warring  nation  in  order  to  encourage  peaceful  and  like- 
minded  citizens  there  to  organize  and  develop  sentiment  for 
and  to  attend  such  a  peace  conference. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  should  be  done,  but 
were  we  to  start  with  only  these  three,  think  what  an  in- 
exhaustible reservoir  of  new  help  and  strength,  spiritual  and 
otherwise,  we  would  unseal. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  world  is  waiting  for  this,  for  the 
leadership  it  now  seems  so  sadly  to  lack.  That  is  why  there 
is  such  chaos.  That  is  why  such  misfit  leaders  as  Hitler.  Mus- 
solini, Stalin,  and  our  Jap  militarists  can  take  charge  of 
things.  That  is  why  we  are  so  fearful  that  we  may  lose  this 
world  contest  now  being  waged.  Is  not  Hitler's,  and  all  the 
others',  idea  and  program  aimed  at  organizing  the  world  in 
their  way?  Sure  it  is,  and  you  know  it.  and  still  we  sit  idly 
by  and  wait,  while  they  act.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  what 
we  need  to  do  to  save  both  ourselves  and  all  other  real  values 
is  to  take  the  leadership  away  from  such  war  makers.  We 
are  for  peace,  but  we  must  organize  the  world  for  peace  as 
the  antidote  for  organizing  the  world  for  war.  This  means 
some  concretely  defined  ideals  for  world  government,  such 
as  a  United  States  of  the  World. 

For  our  debates  we  should  be  discusFlng  that  organization 
right  now  in  every  hamlet,  every  pulpit,  school,  and  forum. 
In  every  home,  in  fact,  we  should  be  talking  about  America's 
new  order  for  the  world;  we  should  be  studying  and  dis- 
cussing what  to  do  about  a  world  postage,  a  world  money, 
credit,  raw  materials,  a  world  language,  immigration,  and 
overpopulatod  areas,  also  underdeveloped  areas,  food  sur- 
pluses, famines,  a  world  court  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations,  a  world  congress  like  our  United  States 
Congress  here  in  Wa.^hington.  a  world  educational  system. 
Do  you  believe  in  a  universal  God.  in  the  brotherhood  of  man? 
If  so.  then  are  not  these  your  problems  to  solve  to  prove  your 
belief  and  faith? 

For  a  copy  of  this  address  or  for  additional  information  on 
this  subject  write  me  here  in  Washington  at  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  if  you  want  to  hear  more,  watch  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  when  I  plan  to 
discuss  the  subject.  What  Are  We  Fighting  Over? 

And  in  the  meantime  do  not  forget  we  need  to  prepare  for 
peace.  To  act  constructively  you  should  urge  the  chairman — 
Hon.  Sol  Blo<:m.  and  other  members  of  the  Hou.se  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  act  at  once  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
610.  I 

Investigations  Seem  To  Be  in  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  mi- 
nority of  individuals  who,  for  outright  pay,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, are  so  lustily  shouting  for  war,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
behind  the  scenes  others  are  trying  to  push  this  Nation  into 
the  conflict,  are  beginning  to  meet  with  the  inevitable  reaction 
that  must  be  produced  by  any  propaganda  as  blatant,  as  bold, 
and  as  boisterous  as  the  war  propaganda  is  at  this  time. 

Letters  from  the  mothers  of  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
pour  in  upon  Members  of  Congress  protesting  against  the 
efforts  of  the  war  propagandists  and  the  strike  propagandists. 
These  letters  from  American  mothers  are  asking  two  pertinent 
questions.  The  first  is,  "Who  is  behind  this  propaganda  to 
get  an  unprepared  America  into  an  overseas  war?"  The 
second  is,  "How  is  it  that  strikes  can  so  easily  take  place  in 
defense  work  when  the  boys  drafted  for  military  service  dare 
not  complain,  lot  alone  strike  against  conditions  or  pay  which 
they  may  not  like?" 

This,  growing  volume  of  protests  from  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  is  going  to  lead  to  two  results.  One  is  that  in  all 
probability  the  next  Congress  will  investigate  the  source  of 
the  money  which  is  financing  the  Nation-wide  propaganda  to 
force  or  lure  this  Nation  into  war^  The  other  result  will  be 
that  mediation  and  arbitration  will  have  to  replace  strikes 
in  the  defense  industries. 


It  is  encouraging  that  the  opposition  to  this  Nation  being 
forced  into  war  which,  for  a  time  following  the  election, 
seemed  to  have  been  stricken  silent,  is  again  becoming  articu- 
late.   It  is  amazing — and  perhaps  not  amazing  after  all — what 
1  a  thorough  and  widespread  propaganda  for  war  was  suddenly 
j   unleashed  on  the  Nation  immediately  following  the  election. 
I  The  movement  to  at  once  begin  to  finance  Britain  in  her  war 
I  broke  out  in  too  many  different  newspapers  in  too  many 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  be  coincidental.    There  is  no 
question  but  that  it  was  British-inspired  propaganda.     The 
outbreak  of  strikes  in  the  defense  industries  is.  according  to 
the  C.  I.  O.  publications,  a  part  of  a  plan  for  a  Nation-wide 
wave  of  strikes  for  higher  wages  at  a  time  when  the  C.  I.  O. 
leaders  believe  they  can  take  advantage  of  defense  work  to 
enforce  their  demands. 

It  is  amazing  and  somewhat  dismaying  that  such  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people  cannot  ceem  to  see  the 
necessity  for  unity — practical  unity — in  this  emergency.  The 
United  States  has  a  task  that  will  tax  our  utmost  powers  as 
well  as  our  utmost  income  to  build  an  adequate  defense  for  this 
Nation  alone.  Every  thinking  citizen  must  realize  that  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  for  us  to  talk  about  going  into  a  war  to 
save  Great  Britain  when  the  President  and  all  his  spokesmen 
have  been  telling  us  and  continue  to  tell  us  that  we  are  In  no 
position  at  this  time  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  time  has  come  when  good  American  citizens  not  only 
must  assert  themselves,  but  they  should  not  fail  to  let  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  know  they  are  against  this 
Nation  going  into  war;  that  they  are  against  promotional 
strikes  to  enlarge  the  power  of  certain  selfish  leaders  over 
industry,  and  that  they  are  against  the  disunity  which  is  being 
aroused  by  these  efforts  to  drag  us  into  the  war  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  temporizing  with  the 
influences  that  threaten  both  the  success  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  national-defense  program  in  this  time  of  peril. 


Amendment  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5,  1940 


RESOLtmON  PASSED  BY  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
CALIFORNIA  -  NEVADA  DISTRKrT  OF  KIWANIS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL,   SANTA    BARBARA,    CALIF. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  twentieth  annual  convention, 
California-Nevada  District  of  Kiwanis  International.  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  in  which  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  is  suggested: 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE   IMMIGRATION    AND  NATUEALIZATION   LAWS 

Whereas  there  are  between  four  and  five  million  unnaturalized 
persons  residing  In  the  United  StaU's  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  Government:  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  aliens  would  make  good  citizens;  and 

Whereas  an  unknown  number  of  them  are  undesirable  aliens: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It,  and  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved  (by  the  CaliJorn-a-Nei'oda  District  of  Kiwanis  Jnter- 
national,  in  convention  assembled  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.),  That 
we  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  provide 
that  any  alien,  who  may  elect  to  do  so.  may  go  Into  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  upon  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the 
country  of  his  origin  and  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  be  awarded  a  decree  of  indetermlntite  status 
as  a  resident  nonnatlonal  for  a  period  of  5  years;  and  be  it  further 

Resoliyed,  That  any  alien  who  falls  to  take  advantage  of  such 
procedure  within  a  reasonable  perlcd  of  time,  to  be  prescrib«l  by 
Congress  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  said  period,  be  considered 
an  undesirable  alien  and  deported  to  the  country  of  his  origin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtirsday.  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
Is  investigating  the  use  of  money  in  the  1940  campaign.  It  is 
calling  as  v/itnesses  officials  of  the  two  major  political  na- 
tional committees.  It  is  seeking  information  from  those  who 
are  reported  to  have  made,  contributions  to  either  political 
committees  or  to  candidates. 

Information  as  to  the  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  should  be 
sought  in  Michigan  by  making  inquiry  among  the  employees 
of  the  state  highway  department,  who  did  some  real  active 
campaigning,   during   the   last   fall.     An   investigator   should 

have  no  great  difficulty  if  employees  were  put  under  oath  in 
ascerUining  whether  or  not  contributions  were  made  by  high- 
way employees,  or  services  rendered  in  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  on  election  day  and  during  the  weeks  preceding  election 
day. 

And  while  the  committee  is  about  it,  it  might  go  back  and 
seek  information  as  to  an  election  held  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. That  information  as  to  the  Kentucky  election  might 
be  used  as  a  srardstick  to  measure  the  election  contributions 
and  activities  of  the  last  campaign.  It  might  call  as  wit- 
nesses those  who  were  then  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  might  call  as  a  witness  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  did  some  real  effective  campaigning  at 
that  time. 

If  memory  serves  correctly — on  July  8.  to  be  exact — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ntiade  a  speech  at  Covington,  Ky..  which  even  he 
might  admit  was  a  political  talk.  Among  other  things,  he  is 
quoted  as  having  said: 

In  these  6  years  the  Federal  Government  has  allotted  to  Kentucky 
In  new  kinds  of  Federal  expeiwlltures  for  relief,  work  relief,  public 
works,  the  education  of  youth,  tann  rehabilitation,  and  crop  benefits 
approximately  9280.000.000. 

In  these  6  years  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  in  more  tra- 
ditional forms  of  Federal  expenditures  at  least  another  $50,000,000. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  Pi-esident  had  warmly  commended 
one  of  the  candidates.    To  one  of  the  candidates  he  wrote  a 

letter  addressing  him  as  "Dear ,"  using  the  candidate's 

first  name. 

The  President,  speaking,  as  it  were,  from  the  political 
stump,  then  said: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Governor  Chakdlek  would  make  a  good  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  I  think  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  very  junior  Member  of  the  Senate  it  would  take  him 
many,  many  years  to  match  the  national  knowledge,  the  experience, 
and  the  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  of  that  son  of  Ken- 
tiJcky.  of  whom  the  whole  Nation  Is  proud. 

The  foregoing  would  be  considered  fairly  effective  cam- 
paigning on  the  part  of  the  President  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
candidates;  but  so  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding, 
one  of  the  candidates  then  took  up  the  theme  song  and  said : 

If  you  want  to  swap  all  you're  getting  now  for  a  set  of  balanced 
books  down  In  Washington,  then  vote  for  "Happy"  Chaitblxr.  But 
If  you  want  to  keep  on  getting  what  you're  getting  and  get  some 
more,  too,  then  vote  to  keep  me  in  tlie  Senate. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  was  not  a  plain,  unvarnished 
threat  that  if  the  speaker  was  not  elected  Senator  the  State 
would  not  receive  any  further  Federal  money,  a  plain  bid  for 
poUtical  support  In  return  for  political  "pork,"  what  was  it' 

"If  yon  want  to  keep  on  getting  what  you're  getting  and  get 
some  more,  too."  tben  vote  for  me. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  open  attempt  to  influence  voters  by 
the  use  of  Federal  funds? 

The  Smate  ooDunittee  now  investigating  campaign  ex- 
penditures might  weQ  go  back  to  the  rexxirt  of  a  previoxis 


committee  dated  January  3,  1939.  and  reiterate  the  sutement 
there  made  that — 

The  committee  believes  that  ftmds  appropriated  by  Concrress  for 
relief  of  those  in  need  and  distress  have  t)een  m  many  Instances 
diverted  from  these  high  purposes  to  political  ends. 

PLATING     POUnCS     WITH     HUMAN     MISEKT 

The  same  report  referring  to  the  campaigning  in  Kentucky, 
contained  this  statement: 

The  findlniiTS  of  the  committee's  tnvestlpctors  in  reference  to  these 
charires   indicated   solicitation   of   W    P    A    employees    and    officers 

for  contributions  to  the  campaign  funds  of  candidate  and  a 

systematic  canvass  of  W    P.  A.  employees  as  to  their  preference  in 

the  race  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

While  the  foregoing  was  a  conclusion  of  the  committee,  and. 
by  the  way,  it  was  a  Democratic  controlled  committee,  the 
report  itself  cited  specific  instances  substantiating  its  con- 
clusion. 

Harry  Hopkins,  then  W.  P.  A.  head,  made  no  successful 

denial  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  as  to  the  corrupt  u.se  of 

money  in  the  Kentucky  campaign.  In  fact,  when  he  ap- 
peared on  January  11,  1939.  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  wa^  questioned  about  the  acts  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
executives  in  Kentucky,  among  other  things,  referring  to 
W.  p.  A.  employees,  he  said: 

I  think  they  should  have  been  pitched  out  on  their  ear.  They 
were  not  I  don't  want  to  duck  responsibility  in  my  shop.  see.  I 
think  we  should  have  fired  them.     We  made  mistakes. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  House  itself  do  a  little  investigat- 
ing on  its  own  accoimt  if  the  Senate  committee  does  not  take 
some  effective  action  to  ascertain  whether  the  Hatch  law  has 
been  violated. 

There  was  a  great  hullabaloo  over  the  necessity  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  Putting  it  on  the  books  was  of  no  bene- 
fit, unless  it  is  enforced. 


America's  Ace  Commentator  Discus.ses  for  Walter- 
Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  independent  newspaper  col- 
umnist or  radio  commentator  these  days  is  about  as  rare  in 
this  country  as  an  open-forimi  discussion  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  With  five  or  six  highly  commendable  exceptions, 
a  casual  reader  can  follow  most  of  today's  commentators  or 
columnists  for  a  week  or  10  days  tind  be  sure  he  can  classify 
them  correctly  and  predict  with  certainty  that  their  succeed- 
ing statements  will  follow  the  same  obvious  pattern  of  preju- 
dice as  "pro-war, "  'pro  New  Deal,"  "enti  New  Deal"  or  some 
other  groove  of  consistent  plugging  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
cause. 

"Kie  old-fashioned,  courageoiis.  strictly  independent  analyst 
of  press  or  radio  seems  to  have  lost  most  if  not  all  of  his 
or  her  independence.  Instead  of  frank  and  helpful  criticism 
and  comment  on  the  day's  passing  events,  the  columnists  and 
commentators  of  1940  seem  to  be  so  imbued  with  the  desire 
to  seU  their  own  particular  brand  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  to  the  American  public  that  their  statements  have  lost 
much  of  the  sparlde  and  significance  of  commentators  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

Pulton  Lewis,  Jr..  remains,  however,  sis  a  gratifymg  excep- 
tion to  the  prevailing  tendency  among  radio  commentators, 
and  his  rise  to  the  top  among  radio  news  commentators  has 
been  well -merited.  He  has  succeeded  exceptionally  well  in 
the  difiacult  task  of  submerging  his  personal  prejudices  and 
policies  so  his  slant  on  any  subject  is  unpredictable  and  his 
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statements  continue  to  command  Increasing  respect  by  his 
steadily  growing  radio  audience.  Among  newspaper  col- 
umnists, David  LAV^ence  and  Hugh  Johnson  seem  in  a  class 
by  themselves  for  the  independent  thought  which  they  reflect 
and  the  unwillingness  of  either  to  permit  his  daily  colmnn  to 
become  simply  a  run-of-the-mill  propaganda  column  for  or 
against  some  particular  personal  point  of  view  on  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs. 

Because  of  his  Independent  attitude  and  his  frank  and  fear- 
less record  for  many,  many  years  as  a  caref til  and  constructive 
critic  of  national  and  world  affairs.  David  Lawrence  is  being 
incresingly  referred  to  as  America's  ace  commentator.  While 
I  feel  that  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  of  recent  years  has  been 
crowding  him  closely  for  this  honor,  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  rating  of  "tops"  which  so  many  readers  in  America 
assign  to  David  Lawrence.  Because  of  his  long  record  of 
honest,  impersonal  analyzing  of  public  events,  and  because  of 
his  obvious  detachment  from  the  pitfall  of  plumping  steadily 
for  or  agamst  any  specific  policy  or  personal  program,  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the  Walter-Logan  bill  are 
especially  valuable  and  Important.  Under  leave  granted  me 
by  the  House,  therefore,  I  include  at  this  point  a  highly 
thought-provoking  article  written  by  David  Lawrence  in  this 
connection,  and  published  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week: 

Veto  at  Sea  Seeiv  Blow  to  Dkmockact 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Nobody  begruJgvs  President  Rooeevelt  a  vacation.  After  the 
strain  of  the  c&mpalgn  he  is  entitled  to  a  rest,  but  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  any  President  In  time  of  a  crisis  sliould  absent 
himself  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  remove  him- 
self almost  completely  from  the  processes  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  RooBevelt  plans  a  sea  trip.  The  announced  purpose  Is  in- 
spection of  defenses,  but  there  la  nothing  that  he  can  Inspect 
that  his  high  Army  and  Navy  ofBcera  cannot  lnsp>ect  for  him. 

The  Nation  has  Just  witnessed  a  bitter  campaign.  The  principal 
argument  for  a  third  term  was  that  a  foreign  situation  of  acutenesa 
and  gravity  necessitated  a  breaking  of  the  precedent  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  declined  to  travel  further  than  12  hours'  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  Washington. 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  can  travel  by  airplane  and  get  back 
In  a  hurry  But  that  isn't  the  reason  why  there  will  be  criticism 
of  his  proposed  voyage.  It  Is  that  be  Ignores  the  whole  system  of 
democratic  government  by  taking  even  as  little  as  16  days  away  from 
direct  contact  with  the  American  people. 

L£CISLJiTION   m  BALANCE 

Here,  for  Instance,  the  Congress  reftises  formally  to  adjourn  and 
keeps  Itself  in  readiness  for  Instant  resumption  of  sessions.  Here, 
too.  legislative  business  of  prime  Importance  hangs  in  the  balance, 
but  the  President  will  not  be  available  to  receive  petitioning  citi- 
zens, nor  to  confer  with  their  elected  representatives. 

The  most  essential  thing  for  the  preservation  of  government  is 
that  there  shall  be  sincerity  all  along  the  line  and  that  the  citizens 
who  are  being  drafted  for  military  aervlce  and  those  who  are  being 
asked  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  shall  not  lose  faith  in  their  own 
Government.  Otherwise  the  batUe  for  democracy  will  seem  mean- 
ingless. 

There  Is  before  the  country  exactly  such  an  Issue  today.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  preserving  democracy  by  preservmg 
faith  m  its  fairness,  its  sense  of  sportsmanship.  Its  readiness  to  give 
the  minority  a  fair  deal   In  the  operations  of  government. 

For  nearly  a  years  the  Walter-Logan  bUl  has  been  pressed  for 
passage.  In  essence  It  is  a  measure  to  curb  arbltraiiness  in  the 
exercise  of  governmental  power  by  boards,  commissions,  bureaus, 
and  their  subordinate  personnel.  The  bill  has  been  persistently 
fought  by  the  bureaucrats  themselves  behind  the  scenes,  and  it  Is 
widely  assumed  that  they  have  the  ear  of  the  President,  who  Is 
expected  now  to  veto  the  measure. 

ISOLATED  ntOM  KC.111  iOITS 

It  Is  the  President's  right  to  go  away  from  the  country  and  allow 
a  veto  message  to  be  prepared  for  hlzn  by  the  bureaucrats  and  have 
It  announced  by  radio  from  his  ship  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  that  is  not  democracy.  Nor  is  it  fairness  as  applied  to 
our  process  of  govemnient  by  public  opinion. 

After  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  Important  bill,  the  President 
is  expected  to  listen  to  the  petlUons  of  the  citizenry  and  to  weigh 
thoughtfully  their  argument  for  Executive  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  pending  piece  of  legislation.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  on  the  ocean 
when  this  happens  the  citizens  wlU  not  have  access  to  him. 

The  Walter -Logan  bill  has  plenty  of  defects.  It  probably  goes  to 
extremes  in  its  curbs  on  the  bureaus,  but  it  will  be  recalled  when 
the  new  dealers  Jammed  through  Imperfectly  written  legislation  In 
the  last  7  years  they  always  argued  that  it  was  necessary  to  start 
with  an  extreme  measure  in  order  to  correct  an  abuse  and  that  aft 
the  particular  reform  was  subjected  to  the  tests  of  experience  It 
could  be  revised  and  amended.  That  same  argument  counts  now 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Walter-Logan  bllL 
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It  would  be  a  fine  thing  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  recognized  In  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill  the  true  nature  of  the  protests  which  the  22.000.000  people 
who  voted  for  Wendell  Wlllkie  wanted  registered.  They  felt  that  a 
third  term  would  lead  to  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
and  that  he  would  decline  to  curb  his  own  group. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt's  expected  veto  of  the  Walter -Logan  bill  were 
accompanied  by  a  definite  pledge  that  he  would  recommend  and 
press  for  passage  at  a  definite  time  a  bill  that  does  meet  the  admin- 
istrations' objections  and  yet  accepts  the  objective  of  the  measure 
It  would  be  heartening.  But  the  administration  has  had  nearly  2 
years  in  which  to  offer  such  amendments  and  get  behind  such  a 
substitute  bill,  and  none  has  been  enacted. 

ECHO  IN    1942   rOBTSEKN 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  may  become.  If  the  President  vetoes  it  now, 
the  big  Issue  of  the  1942  congressional  campaign,  symbolizing  the 
need  for  correction  of  arbitrarily  exercised  power.  If  the  veto  comes, 
citizens  will  be  Justified  in  forgetting  about  the  slogan  "national 
unity"  as  It  may  relate  to  domestic  issues  and  begin  now  to  mobUiae 
for  the  1942  congressional  campaign.  An  effort  naturaUy  wlU  be 
made  to  pass  the  bUl  over  the  President's  veto,  and  a  record  vote  will 
be  obtained.  Then  the  citizens  can  prepare  to  defeat  at  the  polls 
those  individual  Members  of  Congress  who  by  their  action  aUowed 
bureaucracy  to  be  substituted  for  democracy  and  fair  play. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  veto  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  wUl  reopen  the  whole 
campaign  fight,  but  this  Is  essential  If  liberalism  is  to  win  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  reactionary  tactics  of  those  in  the  boards,  b'lreaus, 
and  commissions  greedy  for  maintenance  of  their  powers  are  to  be 
frustrated.  It  is  regrettable  that  America  has  to  resiune  so  soon  the 
intensity  of  domestic  controversy,  but  this  Is  the  price  that  mtist  be 
paid  in  a  democracy  when  the  protests  of  22,000,000  people  and  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  ignored  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. For  by  removing  himself  from  contact  with  the  citizens  as  they 
plead  with  him  to  sign  the  Walter-Logan  bUl  and  revise  it  afterward, 
as  experience  teaches,  the  President  will  be  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  basic  reasons  for  our  disunity.  It's  a  tremendous 
responsibility. 


LJXSAI.     PAPEH     PSAISCS     COL.      O.     B.     K'CTTIKB     WOU     HIS     LKAOntSmP     lit 

WALTXK-LOOAN  nCHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  also  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  American  Law  and  Lawyers,  a  weeldy  paper 
sponsored  by  the  American  Good  Government  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  from  the  November  30,  1940.  issue 
and  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire,  dis- 
tinguished bar  leader  and  general  counsel  of  the  American 
Good  Government  Society — a  gentleman  whom  I  am  proud  to 
number  among  my  friends.     The  article  follows: 

THE    LOGAN-WALTEB    BILL 

Whether  or  not  the  Logan-Walter  bUl  survives  an  anticipated 
Presidential  veto,  the  fact  remains  that  this  first  serious  legislative 
effort  to  trim  our  necessary  but  sometimes  arrogant  bureaucracy 
to  fit  the  pattern  of  democratic  American  government  stands  ap- 
proved by  both  Hotises  of  Congress. 

That  means.  If  our  lawnuiklng  body  is  truly  representative,  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  wary  of  government  by 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions.  They  want  a  government  df 
laws.  They  want  their  rights  and  duties  finally  determined  not 
by  irresponsible  bureaucrats  but  by  the  agency  of  government  set 
up  for  that  purpose  alone  and  long  found  to  be  trustworthy — 
the  courts. 

Of  course,  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  considered  and  ap- 
proved the  Logan-Walter  bill.  But  that  they  understood  and 
placed  themselves  squarely  behind  the  principle  of  that  legislation 
admits  of  no  doubt. 

This  In  turn  means  that  whatever  the  fate  of  the  Walter-Logan 
bill,  the  people  are  demanding  some  regulation  of  the  regulators. 
And  an  aroused  public  opinion  In  this  country  of  free  men  gets  what 
It  demands. 

It  Is  therefore  evident  that  American  democracy  has  reached  an- 
other milestone,  the  point  at  which  a  growing  tendency  to  break 
down  our  ancient  system  of  checks  and  balances  and  to  confide 
great  powers  unconditionally  to  agencies  that  represented  aU  three 
branches  of  government  is  finally  arrested. 

At  this  point  It  Is  altogether  fitting  to  recogni«  and  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Individual  who.  almost  single-handed,  wrought  this 
notable  reform.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Col.  O.  R.  McOulre.  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  committee  on  administrative  law, 
who.  resolving  to  waken  the  country  to  its  danger,  endured  first  a 
deadening  apathy,  then  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  at  last  had  to  en- 
counter all  manner  of  parliamentary  devices  designed  to  sidetrack 
the  measure. 

No  man  knows  how  many  addresses  Colonel  McOulre  made  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  how  many  articles  he  wrote,  how 
many  conferences  he  held.  There  must  have  been  long  periods  of 
deep  discouragement  before  tiie  bar  got  behind  the  measure.  It 
was  still  an  uphill  fight  after  other  Important  elements  In  the 
population — biisiness,  labor,  farm  groups,  the  press — began  to  see 
the  light. 

The  general  public  doesn't  know,  and  probably  never  will  know, 
to  what  an  extent  a  lone  individual  was  responsible  for  what  has 
occtirred.  But  the  bar  knows,  and  every  lawjwr  can  appreciate  how 
big  a  Job  was  undertaken — and  completed. 

The  bar  of  America  salutes  you.  Colonel  ICcOuire. 


I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5.  1940 

>^  Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  singular 
letter  eame  to  my  desk  this  week.  At  the  top  were  the  names 
of  men  who  are  high  in  the  educational  circles  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  them  in  these  com- 
ments, because  it  is  obvious  they  are  part  of  a  Nation-wide 
propaganda  campaign.  The  letter,  however,  shows  such  a 
distorted  view  of  actual  conditions,  and  such  a  departure 
from  good  American  common  sense  that  it  should  be  given 
some  analysis  in  the  public  print.  The  letter  was  dated 
November  22.  1940,  and  was  as  follows : 

E>EAR  Mm.  Wood«ittt:  I  believe  In  the  last  week  or  10  days  England 
has  suffered  damages  to  her  Industrial  area  which  can  never  be 
repaired  or  replaced.  I  believe  at  the  present  time  that  England's 
eltuatlon  Is  most  serious  and  not  only  dangerous  to  herself  but  the 
same  applies  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  should  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act  Immediately  and  I 
don't  mean  In  days  or  weeks  because  it  Is  a  matter  of  hours.  We 
Bhculd  Immediately  take  over  the  convoying  of  all  ships  to  English 
ports,  relieving  the  British  Navy  of  any  part  of  this.  As  long  as  we 
bave  a  live  England  we  can  hold  Germany  at  arm's  length  When 
England  Is  gone.  I  fear  It  is  the  end  of  democracy. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  overcome  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  without  the  aid  of  Eingland.  The  sooner  we 
get  In  and  help,  the  less  chance  England  has  of  losing  more  tonnage 
and  thousands  of  Uvea.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  realize  this  situation 
and  I  believe  are  in  accord  with  the  views  that  I  am  transmitting 
to  you. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you.  as  well  as  our  other  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Michigan,  do  everything  In  your  pxjwer  that  England 
and  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations  receive  all  material, 
planes,  and  battleships  that  are  needed  to  the  end  that  this  war 
may  be  kept  going  by  England  until  we  are  ready  to  step  In  there 
and  flnlsli  off  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Congress  to  put  this  Nation  Into  the  war  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  question  of  where  we  would  get  the  trained 
men.  munitions,  ships,  tanks,  airplanes,  antitank  guns,  anti- 
aircraft defense,  and  a  multitude  of  other  requisites  to  a 
nation  at  war.  Such  an  appeal  is  the  height  of  foolhardiness 
and  represents  a  state  of  mind  utterly  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  significant  in  that  It 
says.  "It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  over- 
come the  Eastern  Hemisphere  without  the  aid  of  England." 
It  win  be  news  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  as  it  was  to  me, 
that  the  American  people  contemplate  active  and  aggressive 
war  with  those  powers. 

In  the  face  of  the  President's  warning  and  the  warning  of 
our  military  and  naval  oflBcials  that  we  are  totally  deficient  in 
our  Navy,  in  airplanes,  and  in  all  other  equipment,  even  blan- 
kets, cots,  housing,  or  rifles  for  the  Army,  here  is  a  plea  that 
we  divest  ourselves,  without  regard  for  our  own  defense,  of 
everything  the  British  ask  for.  That  is  not  patriotism;  it  is  a 
war  spirit  gone  hysterical,  to  say  the  least. 

This  letter  is  a  part  of  a  Nation-wide  propaganda  cam- 
paign headed  by  William  Allen  White,  the  so-called  sage  of 
Emporia.  Kans..  and  his  Committee  To  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies,  to  involve  this  Nation  immediately  and 
actively  in  this  war.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  shows 
this.    It  will  be  noted  this  paragraph  says: 

•  •  •  to  the  end  that  this  war  may  t>e  kept  going  by  England 
until  we  are  ready  to  step  In  there  and  finish  off  the  Axis  Powers. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  astounding  that  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  head  of  the  letter  should  attempt  to  tell  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that  Hitler,  failing  to  cross 
23  miles  of  British  Channel  to  subdue  England,  can  transport 
an  army  across  3.000  miles  of  stormy  ocean  to  subjugate 
America.  These  people  cannot  be  that  stupid.  It  is  equally 
as  foolish  to  believe  that  we  could  transport  an  army  across 
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3.000  miles  of  sea,  an  army  unequipped  with  proper  machines 
and  materiel,  and  mop  up  the  Axis  Powers. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  obviously  true,  that  this  letter  is  based 
not  upon  ignorance  of  conditions  but  upon  what  is  evidently  a 
blind  emotional  impulse  to  drag  this  Nation  into  war  and  to 
spill  the  blood  of  millions  of  our  youth  on  foreign  battlefields. 

This  whole  appeal  is  based  upon  false  premises,  false  as- 
siunptions,  and  false  statements.  It  might  be  interesting  for 
the  country  to  know  the  motivating  influences  behind  it. 


War  Hawks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September 

18).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission  granted 
me,  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  prepared  by  me  entitled  "War  Hawks." 

There  being   no  objection,   the   article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  deadly  parallel. 

That  Is  what  Hartley  Grattan  calls  the  present  actions  of  the 
United  States.  And  so  it  Is  It  Is  the  path  of  1914-^17  but  the 
great  difference  is  that  this  attempt  to  Involve  our  country  In  war  is 
more  delilDerate,  more  planned. 

The  war  hawks  had  been  "educating"  America  for  thia  involve- 
ment for  many  months  preceding  the  actual  start  of  hostllltle*. 
Raymond  Moley  In  his  very  important  book.  After  Seven  Years, 
tells  the  story  of  how  this  move  to  "educate"  the  people  for  a 
"stronger  foreign  policy"  had  its  beginning.  I  have  presented  that 
excerpt  In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  London  RovHid  Table, 
founded  by  Lord  Ixsthlan.  told  its  English  readers  of  this  manipula- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time  and  spoke  of  the  fact  that  we  "were 
far  along  the  road  of  1917."  This  also  haa  been  discussed  by  me  In 
the  Senate. 

In  the  present  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  there  are  three  men 
who  are  and  have  been  active  as  war  hawks,  Henry  Stimson.  Secre- 
tary of  War:  Prank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  latter  haa  not  been  as  active  in 
issuing  warlike  statements  as  the  other  two  but  he  has  been  doing 
much  of  the  Inside  work. 

Let  UB  look  at  the  record  of  these  Cabinet  members. 

HEMBT   STIMSON 

There  was  a  great  amount  of  material  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  confirmation  debate  on  Henry  Stimson. 
Much  more  was  left  unsaid  because  of  reasons  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  here. 

Before  we  were  advised  that  Harry  Woodrlng,  former  Governor 
of  Kansas,  would  retire  from  the  President's  Cabinet  ae  Secretary 
of  War.  English  sources  advised  that  he  would  go.  He  was  to  be 
fired.     It  Is  worthwhile  to  repeat  his  statement  at  that  time: 

"There  Is  a  comparatively  small  clique  of  international  financiers 
who  want  the  United  States  to  declare  war  and  get  Into  the  E^iropean 
mess  with  everything  we  have,  including  our  manpower.  They 
dont  like  me  because  I  am  against  stripping  our  own  defenses  for 
the  sake  of  trying  to  stop  Hitler  3.000  rrUles  away.  Eventually  they 
will  force  me  to  resign." 

They  did.  And  In  his  place  was  named  a  man  whom  they  wanted. 
If  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Woodrlng  because  of  the  reasons  stated, 
the  natural  reason  would  be  that  they  wanted  a  man  who  would  do 
the  things  he  wouldn't.     Henry  Stimson  was  their  man. 

They  did  not  have  to  guess  about  that  matter.  His  record  of  25 
years  was  testimony  to  his  position.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was 
one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Infamous  National  Security 
League,  Investigated  and  condemned  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  traveled  with  the  English  paid  Fredrlc  R.  Coudert  through  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  for  active  participation  In  the  last 
World  War.  Ho  was  one  of  the  critics  of  President  Wilson's  peace 
proposal  in  1916.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers  who  referred  to  that 
war  as  one  for  the  preservation  of  democracy.  He  said  It  was  "our 
duty  to  send  troops  abroad"  before  we  were  In  the  war. 

His  record  In  Nicaraugua  shows  his  belligerency. 

Since  there  Is  again  much  talk  of  loaning  money.  It  is  Interesting 
to  recall  what  Senator  Carttr  Glass  said  about  Stimson: 

"He  snapped  his  fingers  In  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  the  very 
next  day  promulgated  additional  so-called  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  State  Department  could  continue  exercising  that 
lawless  function  with  the  resxilt  that,  with  the  approval  of   the 
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state  I>partment.  the  portfolkM  of  banks  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other  wer«  filled  with  worthless  foreign  sectiritles 
which  today  are  a  tremerxlous  oontributk>D  to  the  existing  depres- 
sion and  the  curuilUnent  of  credit  xuxler  which  we  are  suffering." 

Incidentally,  it  wa?  Henry  Stimaon  that  approved  the  policy  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co  at  that  time  to  fioat  the  German  reparations 
loan  of  1930  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  charged  in  publications  that  Stimson  was  Morgan's 
app>ointee  in  the  Cabinet.  Certainly  every  effort  of  the  Morgan 
forces  were  at  work  to  round  up  support  for  Stimson  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  the  English  Government  to  see  Stimson  named.  Ilie  London 
Times  was  active  In  praising  the  appointment  as  a  great  victory. 
The  papers  spoke  of  bis  value  In  "crystallising  public  sentiment  for 
inteneutton."  and  that  this  was  a  more  for  a  "war  Cabinet."  Those 
wbo  had  been  advocating  war  praised  Sttmaon  and  Knox  appoint- 
ments as  "magnificent." 

It  might  interest  some  of  my  readers  to  know  that  it  was  highly 
important  to  have  the  Secretary  at  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Interested  In  involvement  because  recent  laws  by  Congress  required 
approval  of  tbeae  Cat>inet  officers  bdore  certain  steps  toward  war 
could  be  taken  There  would  be  no  trouble  to  get  either  of  these 
men  to  do  what  Great  Britain  desired.  They  bad  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  such  a  policy. 

He  had  txprrssod  it  time  and  time  again,  and  during  the  week  of 
his  appointment  called  for  a  program  which  would  make  the  United 
States  enter  an  undeclared  war. 

Mr.  Stimson "s  record  Is  too  well  known  to  t>other  the  reader  with 
more  comments  atxnit  his  backgroxind  for  war.  He  was  appointed 
for  that  reason.  He  has  carried  out  the  policy  the  war  crowd 
expected. 

FKAKK  KWOX 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  President  named  Col  Prank  Knox, 
who  was  ven,-  bellicose  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  prowar  Chicago 
Daily  News  I  have  been  given  certain  Information  as  to  the  financ- 
ing of  that  purchaii^  which  I  think  would  be  extremely  important 
for  the  country  to  know  Colonel  Knox  was  not  near  as  bellicose 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and 
led  some  of  the  Washington  wags  to  say  that  he  wa."^  the  latest 
convert  to  the  cause  of  isolation.  However,  there  was  a  reason  for 
such  a  course. 

He  denied  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Helen  E-ssary  that  he  had  told 
her  that  he  wanted  the  United  States  to  go  in  the  war.  Here  is 
what  Mrs    Essary  said: 

"Col  Frank  Knox,  new  Republican  appointee  to  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  Navy,  i-s  an  Interventionist.  I  say  this  not  because  of  any- 
thing I  have  read  in  anybody's  paper  or  heard  by  hearsay. 

"Colonel  Knr-.x  told  me  In  a  conTersatlon  I  had  with  hlra  on  one 
of  his  recent  visits  to  Washington  that  we  should  go  into  Europe 
at  once.  Not  only  with  cash  and  credit  and  supplies,  but  with 
men." 

But  Mrs.  E<?sary.  a  reputable  newspaF>er  writer,  has  since  called 
attention  to  his  actions  that  would  verify  her  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

His  speeches  have  been  extremely  Jingoistic.  He  has  been  more 
active  In  the  drive  for  interventlan  since  assuming  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Both  Colonel  Knox  and  Henry  Stimson  were  active  for  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  Committee  from  the  start.  They  were  In  that 
war-propagnndlzlng  outfit  and  knew  what  Its  real  purpose  was. 

Colonel  Knox  had  previously  advocated  going  to  war  If  Japan 
started  to  Invade  the  East  Indies.  When  questioned  about  that 
in  the  committee,  his  quallUcatlon  was  that  It  might  not  be 
advisable  at  the  time  for  strategical  reasons  but  did  not  dispute 
the  original   contention 

RENBT     BCOKGKMTHATJ 

Long  before  he  had  companions  in  the  Cabinet  such  as  Knox 
and  Stimson  (although  one  must  admit  that  Colonel  Knox  had 
not  spoken  of  Morgenthau  in  sxich  endearing  terms  when  he  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "out  of  his  depth")  Henry  Morgenthau  was  known 
for  his  viewpoint  for  war 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  Morgenthau  who  had 
directed  the  unneutral  moves  of  foreign  military  observers  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  he  who  had  given  the 
authority  for  the  French  observer  to  be  in  the  military  plane  that 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  In  an  accident.  Had  not  the  accident  oc- 
curred the  people  would  not  have  known  that  these  secret  deals 
were  In  existence.  Those  on  the  Inside  speak  of  the  work  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  done  for  the  tran-sference  of 
our  war  equipment.  He  was  not  in  agreement  with  Secretary  Wood- 
ring,  who  objected   to  "stripping  oxir  own  defense." 

Much  of  the  activity  of  the  Secretary  will  not  be  known  until 
a  later  date  when  these  matters  "eventually  out."  But  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  group  In  the  Presidents  Cabinet  for 
the  cau.«;e  of  intervention.  The  powers  he  has  are  clothed  In 
secrecy,  and  how  he  ti'-es  them  will  not  be  known  tintll  It  n.ay  be 
too  late.  It  can  be  marked  down  that  Henry  Morgenthau  will  not 
stand   In  the  way   of  Involvement. 

As  I  say.  most  of  his  work  Is  that  type  of  activity  that  Is  very 
Important  bvit  not  traceable  as  is  that  of  Knox  an-l  Stim-^on 

However.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Morgenthau  Is  not  the  actual 
planner  rf  the  steps.     He  carries  them  out  afterward. 

Ii  win  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  funds,  the  operation  of 
which  are  clothed  in  secrecy,  have  been  used  by  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau for  aid  to  belligerents. 
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Of  course,  there  are  others  who  lean  toward  Intervention  In  the 
President's  Cabinet  but  they  are  not  Important  cogs  In  the  machine 
taking  us  down  the  road  to  war.  One  must  not  forget  Harold 
Ickes.  He  Is  the  Cabinet's  cheer  leader.  He  has  a  duty  to  go  out 
and  stir  up  hate,  because  no  nation  can  be  taken  Into  war  unless 
that  nation  hates.  No  pterson  has  a  better  background  for  such  a 
task  than  Ickes.  He  would  Just  as  leave  hate  somebody  in  Europe 
as  somebody  in  this  country.  }ust  so  long  as  that  wotild  isrlng  him 
some  attention.  But.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  of  the  "lesser 
fry"  In  the  war  hawks  organization.  They  do  not  even  rate  him 
In  their  secret  conferences. 

Tears  after  the  last  World  War.  the  papers  of  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lansing  and  the  work  of  David  Houston,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  printed.  Tlie  story  of  tbeae  Indi- 
viduals shows  that  they  believed  we  should  get  in  the  war  long 
before  we  did.  Secretary  Lansing  stated  that  "Public  opinion  la  not 
yet  ready  to  accept  this  point  of  view.  The  American  people  will 
have  to  be  educated  *  *  *."  He  also  said  that  he  was  oon- 
\-tnced  that  we  were  going  into  that  war  from  the  day  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lu$itania.  But  all  of  the  time  the  American  people  were 
being  advised  that  the  country  was  not  going  into  the  war,  Just  as 
others  are  telling  the  people  today. 

But  if  a  comparison  of  plotting  and  planning  is  to  be  made.  It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  the  drive  for  getting  into  the  present  war  Is  far 
more  despicable  than  the  moves  of  191*-17.  They  are  following 
much  of  the  same  pattern  but  they  are  doing  so  with  the  definite 
experience  of  the  past.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  moves  25  years 
ago  were  blunders.  The  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  repeUtlon 
of  1937-40.  I  use  the  term  1937  because  this  move  toward  getting 
ready  Is  not  of  the  present  war  Itself.  There  was  the  preaching  oi 
hate"  the  advising  of  foreign  diplomats  to  tell  the  nations  to  go 
ahead,  and  many  unneutral  and  unnecessary  actions  long  before 
the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany — ^history  will  so  record — ^the 
deadly  parallel! 


Merrily  We  Poll  Along 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CEDRIC  LARSON 


Mr.  PIERCE.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to   extend   my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  on  the 
polls  by  Ccdric  Larson: 

SnORRILT    WE    POLL    ALONQ 

(By  Cedric  Larson) 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  campaign  has  cleared  away,  the  time 
has  come  to  hold  a  post  mortem  on  the  greatest  of  all  American 
Indoor  sports;  The  forecasting  by  various  methods  of  the  winner 
of  the  Presidential  race. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  the  1940  campaign  In  the  final  weeks 
metamorphosed  Into  something  of  the  most  glorified  guessing  game 
In  our  history.  A  formidable  array  of  prophets  waxed  eloquent  In 
political  augury  after  due  consultation  with  crystal  balls,  tea  leaves, 
astrology,  mind  reading,  amd  other  leas  familiar  forms  of  divination. 

But  once  the  election  had  transpired,  the  pay-off  was  at  hand. 
The  disappointed  have  swallowed  their  grief,  bettors  have  settled 
their  wagers,  the  columnists  have  gone  Into  reverse  and  told  \n 
how  it  all  happened,  and  the  contradictory  views  of  the  varlo'js 
polls  have  been  reconciled  as  best  they  could. 

The  sampling  of  public  opinion  by  privately  conducted  polls  Is 
a  phenomenon  that  Is  largely  American.  It  might  even  now  be 
termed  an  American  Institution,  an  accepted  part  of  our  scheme 
of  things,  and  as  nationally  typical  as  a  barbecue  or  a  football 
game.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  weekly 
communiques  of  the  pollsters  were  awaited  with  an  agony  of 
susijense  on  the  part  of  the  public  only  rivaled  by  the  tenseness 
during  the  last  game  of  a  world's  series. 

The  American  pribllc  seem  to  have  an  almost  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  the  Inside  dope,  whether  the  Issue  be  Saturday  night's 
"rassllng"  match  or  r.lrplanes  for  Patagonia.  This  devotion  to 
"dope"  articles  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Ingrained  impatience 
for  waiting  vrhlch  is  s.t  characteristic  of  Americans. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  popularity  of  a  political  poll  Is 
the  predom'nancc  of  the  suspense  or  "X  factor."  One  can  visual- 
ize the  armies  of  ardent  political  fans  In  both  camps  who  mopped 
the  perspiration  frcm  their  brows  as  they  noticed  that  their 
favorite  candidate  had  dwindled  In  a  pivotal  Slate  from  51  per- 
cent tc  49  percent  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  last  of 
the  month,  and  on  election  eve  hovered  tautallzlngly  at  the  60 
percent  mark. 
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But  now  that  "the  people  have  spoken"  the  question  may  be 
asked-  "Are  publlc-optolon  polls  trustworthy  yardsticks?" 

The  polls  were  on  trial  In  1940  as  never  before,  and  they  realized 
this  fact.  TO  begin  with,  the  Literary  Digest  debacle  of  1936  and 
the  consequent  Interment  of  that  periodical  in  the  graveyard  of 
Ill-starred  publUhlng  enterprises  was  a  solemn  warning  to  all  pro- 
fessional political  prophets  not  to  go  out  on  a  limb  too  far.  In 
the  1936  contest  the  Digest  polled  2.376,523  straw  votes  by  mail, 
picked  Landon  to  win.  and  was  in  error  some  19  percent  when  the 
popular  vote  was  counted. 

The  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the  Literary  Digest  poll 
of  4  years  ago  have  been  recoiinted  many  times.  The  cardinal 
•^rror  of  the  Digest  poll.  It  may  be  said  by  way  of  summary,  was 
a  blind  sampling  of  too  restricted  a  class  of  poUees— telephone  sub- 
scribers and  car  owners  chiefly,  it  was  said. 

To  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  Digest  fell,  the  pollsters  of 
1940  tried  in  the  main  to  make  a  predetermined  sampling  of  the 
population  curve  of  every  political  vmlt  in  rough  uniformity  to  its 
composition  by  age.  Industry,  wealth,  religious  beliefs,  and  the  like. 
The  restUts  obtained  woxild  then  give,  it  was  felt,  a  more  nearly 
"scientific"  picture  of  the  true  political  complexion  of  the  Nation. 
One  of  the  major  charges  hurled  against  the  pollsters  in  1940  was 
that  they  themselves  were  machines  of  propaganda.  This  accusa- 
tion represents  the  attitudes  of  many  thinking  Americans  toward 
them,  but  this  objection  seems  to  rest  upon  unfounded  presump- 
tions upon  a  closer  scrutiny. 

At  the  outset  we  should  realize  that  in  a  democracy  popular  opin- 
ion cannot  strictly  be  said  to  crystaUize.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
eternally  changing,  and  on  the  events  of  24  hours  may  turn  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  public  attitude  on  a  given  question.  In 
short,  no  one  can  foretell  with  absolute  finality  what  way  the  cat 
will  lump  when  the  moment  of  decision  arrives.  ^.,,^, 

In  August  of  1940.  when  the  Gallup  poll  showed  Mr.  WlUkle 
leadliig  by  77  electoral  votes,  Charles  Michelson.  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  compared  this  particular  sur- 
vev  of  opinion  to  fortunetelllng  and  disparaged  its  accuracy. 

Two  months  later,  however,  when  the  Gallup  survey  revealed  a 
Roosevelt  trend.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  who  described  himself  as 
an  antlpoU  crusader,  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  results  obtained 
and  predicted  that  the  Gallup  poll  would  go  the  way  of  the  Digest 
poll  While  he  denounced  this  recent  Gallup  blast  of  499  elee- 
toral  votes  for  Roosevelt,  he  praised  up  the  ^^^^^Z^^J"}}}^^ 
at  the  time.  October  7.  1640.  showed  some  331  votes  for  Mr.  WlUkle, 
or  47  more  than  necessary  to  elect.  .     _,   , 

Other  dissident  voices  In  the  Wlllkle  camp  were  raised  in  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  polls  in  October  which  revealed  Roosevelt 
Inthe  lead  Representative  Beuce  Barton,  of  New  York,  unsuccess- 
ful Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate,  denounced  polls  as  mls- 
leadine  which  showed  the  Democratic  nominee  In  the  front  because 
thev  did  not  consider  that  1  out  of  every  100  persons  interviewed 
had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  Mr.  Bartons  objection  may 
have  been  a  legitimate  one,  but  the  undecided  voter  did  not  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  election  as  against  the  leading  forecasu 

in  the  actual  restilts.  „„♦,„„  ♦koi» 

Before  making  a  roU  call  of  the  various  poUs  and  noting  their 

relative  acctiracy,  a  few  of  the  election  figvu-es  themselves  may  be 

More  votes  were  cast  In  the  1940  Presidential  election  thanln  any 
previous  campaign— almost  26.500,000  for  Roosevelt  and  Just  short 
of  22 000.000  for  Wlllkle.  Mr.  WlUkies  vote  surpassed  Hoover  s  win- 
ning 21  392  190  votes  in  1928.  and  the  1940  Republican  standard 
bearer  received  more  ballots  than  ever  voted  for  any  winner  except 
Roosevelt.  Statisticians  figured  out  that  a  shift  of  450^15  votes  In 
10  States  (from  0.75  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  Wisconsin  to 
4  1  percent  of  the  total  of  Delaware)  would  have  elected  the  <^0_  P. 
nominee.  An  even  smaller  shift  in  the  States  carried  by  Mr.  Wlllkle 
would  have  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  all  the  electoral  votes.    ^   ^     ^    .  . 

The  polls  were  bound  to  be  "on  the  spot"  in  such  a  photo-finish 
election  as  the  1940  contest.  The  varlotis  forecasts  agonizingly 
seesawed  back  and  forth  and  showed  first  one  candidate  In  the 
lead  and  then  the  other.  Pew  Americans  would  say  that  a  candi- 
date who  had  won  449  out  of  531  electoral  votes  had  not  enjoyed 
a  landslide,  and  yet.  as  our  electoral  system  goes,  the  race  was  a 
close  one  Under  these  circumstances,  the  predictions  of  the  5 
major  polls— the  Gallup,  Fortune.  Crossley.  Dunn,  and  Hurja  fore- 
casts—are of  especial  significance  in  the  light  of  the  outcome  since 
the  views  of  all  5  were  widely  broadcast  in  preelection  weeks. 

Probably  the  beat  known  of  these  polls  was  Dr.  George  GaUup's 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  which  follows  a  scientific 
sampling  procedure.  In  1936  this  poll  accurately  predicted  Roose- 
velt's reelection,  although  it  underestimated  his  strength  by  6  per- 
cent In  1940  his  overall  error  for  the  entire  48  States  was  less 
than  3  percent,  as  against  a  normal  margin  of  sampling  error  of  4 
percentage  points.  No  error  at  all  was  made  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
Gma.  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming; 
with  a  deviation  of  only  1  percent  for  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Con- 
necticut. Kansas.  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota— 13  States  reported  within  1  percent  of  perfect  accuracy. 

A  total  of  23  States  was  reported  within  2  percent  of  the  final 
election  returns  by  Dr.  Gallup;  14  States  within  3  percent;  6  States 
within  4  percent;  one  State  (New  Mexico)  within  5  percent;  3  States 
< Idaho,  Kentucky.  Maine)  within  6  percent;  while  only  one  State 
(Utah)  was  as  much  as  7  percent  wide  of  the  mark. 

Dr.  Gallup  gave  Ave  crucial  doubtful  States  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  to  Wlllkle  by  slim  margins:  Missouri.  New  York.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  (each  listed  as  only  49  percent  Democratic),  and  lUi- 
tiols  (listed  as  48  percent  DemocraUc).     Although  the  actual  re- 


sults deviated  only  3  percent  for  the  first  4-mentloned  States, 
and  4  percent  for  nilnois.  the  shift  of  the  real  vote  from  the  pre- 
dicted outcome  was  enough  to  give  Roosevelt  153  electoral  votes  of 
these  5  doubtful  States  which  had  been  consigned  In  the  eleventh 
hour  by  Dr.  Gallup  to  Mr.  Wlllkle. 

In  Nation-wide  popular  vote  Dr.  Gallup  reported  52  percent 
favoring  the  third-term  candidate,  as  the  Republicans  called  him. 
while  the  actual  count  showed  a  Roosevelt  victory  of  552  percent. 
But  the  Princeton  pollster  had  somewhat  protected  himself  when 
on  the  day  before  election  he  wrote  In  the  newspapers  carrying  his 
poU  that  he  did  not  feel  that  the  data  "Justify  a  prediction  of  the 
outcome  of  this  election."  ^     c.  ♦ 

The  Gallup  poll,  although  the  most  accurate  of  the  State-by-State 
polls,  seems  to  have  underestimated  Roosevelt's  strength  all  along. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  many  workers  feel  Intimidated  when 
interviewers  come  up  and  ask  them  atwut  party  preferences.  An- 
other factor  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Interviewers  themselves  are 
from  the  middle  bracket  income  group  and  may  not  reach  all  they 
should  In  the  bottom  social  stratum  to  give  a  true  population 
s&niDllnfiT 

Dr  Gallup,  in  his  State-by-State  polls,  has  about  J. 100  part-time 
interviewers,  and  they  may  approach  as  many  as  60.000  persons. 
He  admits  the  polling  machinery  and  sampling  techniques  as  con- 
stituted at  present  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  are  continually 

being  improved.  ^     „^        ^  t  «t  .i 

The  American  Opinion  Forecasts  poll,  operated  by  Edward  J.  Wall 
on  a  scientific  sampling  principle,  estimated  the  Roosevelt  popular 
vote  at  52  percent,  with  a  majority  "in  excess  of  3.200.000  "  He  pre- 
dicted Roosevelt  would  win  the  popular  vote,  although  Mr  Wlllkle 
might  swing  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  and  allowed  him- 
self a  statistical  error  of  2  percent.  Mr.  Wall  had  some  4,000  inter- 
viewers throughout  the  Nation  canvassing  opinion. 

The  estimate  nearest  accurate  in  1940  was  that  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine conducted  by  Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  who  since  1933  has  been  en- 
gaged in  ascertaining  public  likes  and  dislikes  a»  a  commercial  re- 
searchist. With  a  comparatively  small  staff  of  80  Interviewers,  he 
checked  the  opinions  of  about  5.000  persons  carefully.  Five  days 
before  election  his  survey  revealed  a  55  2-percent  popular  majority 
for  Roosevelt,  within  1  percentage  point  of  the  actual  result. 

The  poll  conducted  by  Mr  Archibald  M,  Crossley  gave  Mr,  Roose- 
velt a  narrow  margin  of  advantage  in  the  returns  published  2  days 
before  election.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
might  win  the  popular  vote  and  lose  the  electoral  vote  He  found 
the  actual  "undecided"  vote  as  the  zero  hour  of  November  5  ap- 
proached to  be  very  small,  and  his  figures  showed  Roosevelt  as  hav- 
1    Ing  488  possible  votes,  with  221  ••fairly  definite" 

The  Dunn  survey,  conducted  by  Rogers  Dunn,  and  commended 
I  by  Gen.  Hugh  S,  Johnson  In  his  column,  surveyed  about  40  States, 
and  Just  prior  to  election  he  placed  29  States  with  a  total  of  364 
electoral  votes  In  the  Republican  column  and  11  States  with  124 
electoral  votes  In  the  Democratic  column.  This  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  other  methods  than  the  scientific  sampling  process  of 
Dr.  Gallup,  a  fact  which  tends  to  credit  the  technique  employed  by 
the  Princeton  pollster. 

In  1932.  1934.  and  1936  the  Democratic  chieftains  listened  to 
Emil  HurJa.  their  able  statistician,  and  accepted  his  prophecy  that 
their  party  would  win  the  many  local.  State,  and  National  elections. 
His  figures  were  so  uncannily  accurate  that  he  was  known  as 
"Farley's  guess  man"'  at  the  Democratic  National  Committer  He 
severed  his  connections  with  the  committee  In  1937.  but  retained 
his  reputation  as  a  political  soothsayer. 

As  publisher  of  the  Pathfinder.  Mr.  HurJa  conducted  a  poll  through 
his  magazine  chiefly  through  the  use  of  postcards,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  what  he  called  the  trend-analysis  system.  He  gave 
Mr.  Wlllkle  353  electoral  college  votes  and  a  popular  majority  of 
about  4.000.000. 

There  were  many  other  types  of  polls  In  the  days  preceding  elec- 
tion. Reuters  News  Agency  of  London  made  a  canvass  of  the 
United  States  through  their  almost  50  representatives  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  The  Reuters  poll  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  34 
States  and  366  votes  and  Mr.  Wlllkle  14  States  and  165  votes. 

The  onmlsclence  of  columnists  and  analysts  was  taxed  to  the 
limit  this  year.  These  prescient  individuals,  with  whom  hunches 
and  Instincts  seem  to  have  a  paramount  role,  played  their  part  m 
forecasting  the  results.  Ernest  Lindley.  columnist,  predicted  a 
Roosevelt  victory,  with  a  possible  500  electoral  votes.  Boake  Carter, 
columnist  and  radio  commentator,  foresaw  Wlllkle  winning  by  a 
landslide,  counting  on  a  heavy  feminine  vote  for  the  Republican 
standard  bearer.  Kenneth  Crawford.  Washington  correspondent  of 
PM.  prophesied  that  the  G.  O.  P.  nominee  would  .swing  only  10 
States,  while  Ray  Tucker,  columnist,  saw  the  scales  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  Hoosler  candidate.  Dorothy  Thompson,  supporter  of  the 
President,  predicted  his  reelection.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen,  authors  of  the  Washington  Dally  Merry-Go-Round.  picked 
the  President  to  win  Just  before  election  Tuesday.  Most  of  these 
estimates  were  based  upon  political  observation,  fan  mall  received 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  or  personal  travels  into  much 
of  the  country. 

In  retrospect.  It  may  be  said  that  the  polls  which  relied  upon  a 
scientifically  determined  sample  of  the  population  in  each  State 
proved  to  be  reliable  In  their  over-all  forecasts.  In  a  nlp-and-iuck 
race,  such  as  the  1940  election,  the  pollsters  who  were  right  on  their 
aggregate  predictions  describe  in  glowing  terms  their  uncanny 
accuracy. 

It  might  be  noted,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Gallup  allowed  himself 
an  over-all  nuu-gln  of  error  of  4  percent  in  the  election;    in  other 
the  average  error  would  not  exceed  4  percent.    This  is.  how- 
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ever,  a  plus  or  minus  4,  so  the  ranee  tn  reality  irould  be  about 
eight  points,  which  In  a  dose  contest  would  be  a  pretty  wide  figure. 

Since  the  Literary  Digest  failure,  the  polls  have  made  a  serious 
effort  to  improve  their  accuracy  and  win  popular  esteem,  but  the 
charge  of  partisan  bias  still  lingers.  In  1936,  for  example.  Dr. 
Oallup's  error  in  46  of  the  48  States  favored  the  Republicans  (in 
sise  it  ranged  from  1  percent  in  Arkansas  to  14  percent  In  Arizona ) 
with  the  median  error  at  5  percent.  1  percent  above  the  norm 
which  he  allows.  In  1940  his  margin  of  error  favored  the  Repub- 
licans m  about  two-thirds  at  the  States;  In  other  wcrds.  be  under- 
estimated the  Rooaevelt  majority  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
although  the  perc«ntages  were  dose. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  opinioD  In  this  country,  which  thlnics 
that  polls  themselves  should  be  investigated.  Not  a  brow-beating 
affair  or  an  inquisition,  but  merely  to  put  on  the  record  the 
techniques  which  the  pollsters  employ  in  arriving  at  their  impres- 
sive results. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  of  this  agitation  Is  Gov.  Walter  M. 
PnxcE.  Democrat  from  Oregon,  who  in  January  1941  will  commence 
serving  his  fifth  successive  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  been  a  close  student  of  public-opinion  polls  for  20  years,  and 
has  written  and  spoken  much  upon  this  subject.  In  nearly  every 
session  of  Congress  he  has  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  holding 
of  a  congressional  hearing  on  public-opinion  polls. 

In  1935  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  on  Governor  PizBcr's  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  taking  straw  votes  Tlie  Governor  at  the 
hearing  testified  that  he  dlstingtUshed  "eight  dlstortlve  factors" 
In  this  type  of  poll,  such  as  manipulation  of  votes,  stuffing  the 
ballot  box.  geographical  and  class  bias,  and  lack  of  provision  for 
change  of  sentiment  over  time. 

A  letter  from  James  A,  Parley,  dated  March  12.  1935,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  holding  the  hearing,  effectually  killed  the 
bill's  chances  of  getting  out  of  committee.  B4r.  Farley  stated  that 
while  his  Department  had  no  partlcvilar  Interest  for  or  against 
this  legislation.  It  was  a  question  of  public  policy  for  Congress 
to  determine,  but  he  added:  *lt  perhaps  should  be  stated  that 
Insofar  as  the  u.«e  of  the  mails  In  conducting  straw  ballots  In  the 
past  Is  concerned  no  objectionable  features  have  been  encoun- 
tered. On  the  other  hand,  such  ballots  have  been  a  source  of 
consldernble  revenue,  amotmtlng  in  some  cases  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  " 

Governor  Piehcf  has  carried  on  his  antlpoU  fight  from  year  to 
year  despite  the  pressure  of  far-reaching  international  questions 
and  Intends  to  renew  his  attempt  to  1941.  His  major  contention 
Is  that  preelection  ptills  sway  undtily  the  '•bandwagon  vote,"  He 
says  people  ask:  "Why  go  on  when  we  are  Ucked?  EMd  you  not 
see  the  straw  vote?"  He  believes  It  Introduces  a  spirit  of  defeatism 
Into  the  party  whose  candidate  is  trailing 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  19.  1940, 
the  Governor  said :  "The  census,  which  is  older  than  any  living 
American,  experienced  difficulty  In  attempting  to  obtain  complete 
cooperation  from  the  public.  Such  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  at- 
tend the  efforts  of  Dr,  Gallup's  Interviewers,  for.  according  to  his 
statements,  representatives  of  his  bureau  which  has  operated  only 
for  4  years  were  able  to  secure  the  most  sacred  opinions  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  public  In  Uie  face  of  such  contradictions. 
a  complete  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  public-opinion  polls 
U  necessary.  Such  an  examination  is  imperative  In  view  of  the 
wide  acceptance  of  these  polls  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  legis- 
lators who  quote  them  as  authority." 

Later  In  the  year  It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Governor 
Pierce  that  conductors  of  polls  were  writing  articles  explaining 
how  the  polls  operated,  and  even  books  on  the  subject  had  been 
published,  such  as  The  Pulse  of  Democracy,  by  George  Gallup 
and  Saul  F  Rae  To  these  arguments,  the  Governor  answered 
on   the  floor  of  the  House  on  September  25.   1940: 

"Since  the  failure  of  the  Literary  Digest,  the  pKJlla  have  made 
an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  win  popular  approval.  Yet  their 
tendency  to  guard  their  techniques  as  secrets  of  the  trade  has 
raised  certain  questions  as  to  their  baste  reliability.  On  the  face 
of  It.  through  pamphlets,  magadne.  and  newspaper  articles  and 
books,  the  polling  people  have  appeared  willing  to  Inform  the 
public  of  their  methods.  Such  Is  actually  not  the  case.  Their 
explanations  have  been  little  more  than  broad  generalizations, 
and  the  Important  Information  has  been  withheld."  He  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Gallup  himself  in  his  book  testified  to  the  Inability 
of  i>ersons  to  Identify  properly  their  economic  strata,  not  to  men- 
tion their  willingness  to  confide  It  to  an  Interviewer. 

Many  critics  feel  with  Governor  PnacE  that  the  polls  exercise 
a  deleterious  Influence  on  the  bandwagon  vote.  Last-minute 
shifts  of  allegiance  of  wavering  voters  who  wish  to  cast  their 
vote  for  the  winner  so  that  It  will  not  be  wasted  Is  often  de- 
termined by  the  eleventh-hotir  repents  of  the  pollsters,  the  argu- 
ment goes.  Independent  investigation,  however,  would  tend  to 
show  that  voters  change  their  sentiments  slowly  for  the  most 
part,  and  that  a  popular  shift  at  the  zero  hour  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

The  phraseology  of  the  questions  is  sometimes  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  eliciting  a  certain  response.  This  is  where  the  contro- 
versial science  of  semantics  comes  In.  We  are  all  allergic  more  or 
less  to  certain  stereotyped  words  and  phrases,  and  merely  to  hear 
them  In  a  sentence  might  conceivably  Influence  four  out  of  five 
p)ersons  questioned  to  respond  in  a  definite  way.  To  be  a  trust- 
worthy yardstick,  the  public-opinion  poll  must  word  Its  questions 
simply,  clearly,  and  concisely,  and  thus  escape  the  charge  of 
ambiguity. 


Praming  of  the  questions  has  In  the  main  been  done  with  care. 
Words  that  stir  up  a  class  bias,  or  might  guide  the  voter  in  answer, 
are  avoided.  Interviewers  are  even  cautioned  to  giuurd  against 
voice  iniflections  which  might  influence  the  response. 

Frequently  heard  Is  the  remark :  "I've  never  seen  anyone  who  has 
been  Interviewed  by  the  polls."  In  reality,  thousands  are  inter- 
viewed (sometimes  as  many  as  60.000  for  the  Gallup  polls),  but  the 
chances  that  any  one  voter  m  50.000.000  will  be  interviewed  are  as 
great  (as  Dr.  Gallup  points  out)  as  that  of  being  struck  by 
lightning. 

Timing  is  a  vital  factor  In  these  polls.  In  the  national  election 
we  know  the  outcome  the  following  day.  but  in  the  popular  polls 
the  lag  is  from  a  1-  to  3-week  interval  before  the  results  can  be 
tabulated,  checked,  and  published.  In  this  sense  the  polls  are 
behind  the  trend,  a  tendency  which  some  of  them  endeavor  to 
rectify  by  statistical  methods. 

One  hopeful  factor  In  the  public-opinion  poll  Is  that  the  pollr 
stors  themselves  recognize  the  limitations  of  their  methods  In 
some  ways  they  are  their  own  severest  critics,  and  the  first  to  admit 
fallibility.  They  state  that  political  elections  Is  only  one  phase  of 
their  function,  and  that  their  real  mission  Is  to  reflect  public  senti- 
ment on  major  social  Issues,  such,  for  example,  as  conscription, 
housing  subsidies  by  the  Government,  or  aid  to  Britain. 

In  the  1940  campaign,  neither  the  Dunn  poll  nor  the  HurJa  Path- 
finder poll  followed  the  method  which  past  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  reliable,  namely,  that  of  scientific  sampling. 
The  1940  score  card  of  the  polls  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  analysis 
of  public  opinion  by  means  of  editorial  sentiment,  circvilation  of 
papers,  or  post-card  polls.  Is  on  the  way  out. 

Public-opinion  polls  can  approach  a  high  Index  of  accuracy  only 
In  a  nation  where  genuine  freedom  of  expression  obtains. »  Only 
where  there  Is  an  honest  rivalry  of  propagandas  can  persons  vote 
for  or  against  candidates  or  measures.  Many  critics  argue  that  the 
public-opinion  polls  were  used  chiefly  as  propaganda  in  the  1940 
election  The  results  of  the  survey  made  by  Editor  and  Publisher 
showed  that  only  about  23  percent  of  the  dally  press  supported  the 
President  In  seeking  his  third  term.  The  tendency  would  always 
be  present,  or  at  least  the  temptation  would  be  there,  for  the  pro- 
Wlllkle  papers  to  display  prominently  on  the  first  page  poll  returns 
which  favored  their  candidate,  and  to  bury  or  onilt  a  return  which 
favored   the   Democratic   candidate. 

These  and  many  other  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
weighing  the  place  of  the  public-opinion  poll  In  a  modern  de- 
mocracy. Whether  or  not  they  could  survive  in  a  war  economy  Is 
a  debatable  question.  They  were  not  able  to  do  so  In  the  case  of 
France,  and  It  is  safe  to  Eissume  that  If  a  poll  revealed  a  trend  in 
popular  opinion  In  the  United  States  while  we  were  waging  war 
which  would  embarrass  the  Government,  it  would  be  suppressed. 

After  all  the  arguments  against  the  public-opinion  polls  have 
been  heard,  the  fact  remains  that  tho6e  which  base  their  findings 
on  a  scientific  sampling  of  the  population  appear  to  be  growing 
more  trustworthy,  although  there  Is  still  room  for  considerable 
refinement  of  technique.  And  until  the  day  that  by  some  occult 
process  our  foresight  can  rival  our  hindsight  in  accuracy  and 
consistency  we  will  probably  have  to  consult  some  such  admittedly 
faulty  barometer  as  the  pwll  for  the  Interim  drift  of  opinion  between 
elections. 


Railroads  and  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CLARENCE  P.  LEA,  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  able  address  de- 
livered by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Clarence  P.  Lba, 
November  13,  1940,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lea's  address  follows: 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  on  some  phases  of  railroads  and  the 
public  Interest. 

Transportation  and  its  problems  have  been  Nation-wide  subjects 
of  discussion  for  many  decades.  I  have  little  hope  of  saying  any- 
thing new  to  you  upon  these  subjects  tonight.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  be  reminded  of  the  obviotis. 

If  we  consider  trtuisportatlon  of  the  country  as  only  a  private 
industry.  Its  welfare  would  be  of  great  economic  Importance  to  the 
Nation.  Its  billions  of  invested  capital  represent  a  sizable  fraction 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  buyers  of 
raw  and  manufactured  products  and  a  great  employer  of  labor. 
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It  rubstantlaHy  contributes  to  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Nation,  and  Is  In  turn  a  barometer  that  records  these  conditions. 
We  all  recognize  the  Important  Interest  of  the  owners  of  rall- 
jt>ads.  the  stockholders,  the  bondholders,  management,  and  shippers. 
"^iSeyond  that  we  cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  broad  and  important 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  In  our  transportation  system. 
The  public  looks  to  these  agencies  for  service.  We  are  all  among 
the  producers  and  customers  of  the  Nation.  Transportation  In- 
cludes every  agency  that  takes  articles  of  commerce  from  their 
producers  and  delivers  them  to  the  customer.  In  practically  every- 
thing we  buy  transportation  Is  part  of  the  cost:  mxjch  of  the  time 
It  IS  a  very  material  part.  That  coet  stands  between  the  producer 
and  the  customer.  Favorable  transportation  opens  up  new  mar- 
kets, or  under  other  circumstances,  the  coit  cf  transportation 
cloftes  markets  to  producers  and  customers.  Our  transportation 
agencies  are  a  part  of  our  economic  life  that  can  no  mere  be  dis- 
associated from  our  welfare  than  the  food  we  cat  or  the  clothing 
we  we»r. 

In  the  tint  century  of  our  Oovemmcnt  the  legal  status  of 
transportation  agencies  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
pnvatri  industry  generally.  Public  regulation  was  the  outgrowth 
of  changing  economic  conditions  and  political  relations.  Our 
public  carriers  are  still  privately  owned,  but  publicly  regulated. 
Out  of  the  need  of  stability  of  rates,  equality  of  charges,  preven- 
tion of  discrimination,  dependable  service,  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, as  well  as  fairness  to  the  carriers  themselves,  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  have  assumed  the  power  of  regulation. 

The  rail  carriers,  as  regtilated  agencies,  have  their  special  rela- 
tion to  Congress  and  Federal  legislation.  They  have  their  special 
relation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  regulatory 
body  of  the  Federal  Government  having  Jurisdiction  over  many 
of  their  activities.  The  rail  carriers  have  a  special  relation  to  the 
other  agencies  of  transportation,  to  the  shippers,  and  to  consumers. 
They  have  an  important  relation  to  national  defense. 

In  recent  decades  the  Nation  has  accepted  the  doctrine  th"\t  the 
public  interest  Is  the  primary  consideration  in  the  regulation  of 
transportation  agencies.  Recognizing  that  the  railroads  perform  an 
Important  service  to  the  country,  we  have  also  recognized  that  pub- 
lic interest  Is  concerned  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  carriers  themselves. 
We  have  assigned  our  public  carriers  an  Important  job  and  accepted 
the  principle  that  It  Is  In  the  pubUc  Interest  to  keep  our  carriers  in 
condition  to  perform  that  Job. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  have  observed  Its 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  If  you  should  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee seeking  legislation  concerning  railroads  at  the  next  session 
cf  Congress,  the  primary  yardstick  we  would  attempt  to  apply  would 
be  whether  or  not  your  proposals  are  In  the  public  Interest.  If  your 
prcpoFal  Is  to  adopt  some  measure  that  would  benefit  the  rail 
carrier,  or  other  transportation  agencies,  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  we  wotild  recognize  that  as  a  legltimatD  reason  for 
legislation.  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  for  our  committee  or  any 
other  committee  of  Congress,  but  not  without  reason,  I  would  like 
to  feel  that  the  railroads,  or  any  other  transportation  agency,  or.  In 
fact,  any  class  of  businessmen,  may  appear  before  us  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress  and  present  their  case  with  a  feeling  that  our 
committee  will  give  you  a  fair  deal  and  a  square  deal. 

The  relation  of  the  Government  to  transportation  agencies  must 
be  one  of  three  alternatives — imregulated  private  ownership.  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  or  private  ownership  and  operation  publicly 
regulated. 

The  practicability  of  restoring  private  unregulated  ownership  Is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  The  complexities  of 
modern  conditions  make  such  plan  of  operation  Impossible. 

Government  ownership  and  operation  have  always  had  their  ad- 
vocates. In  my  opinion,  there  is  one  Insuperable  objection  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such 
an  operation  free  of  those  political  Influences  that  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantages  from  unified  Government  ownership 
and  operation. 

We  have  what  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  rail- 
road system  in  the  world.  Government  ownersh.p  is  usually 
suggested  on  account  of  the  deficient  earning  power  of  part  of  our 
railroads.  Government  ownership  would  not  eliminate  the  diCa- 
cultv  of  making  such  roads  self-supporting.  In  the  main,  it 
would  simply  transfer  to  the  Public  Treasury  the  burden  of  making 
up  the  deficits. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  evolution  of  transportation  In  the  last 
three  decades  has  made  Government  ownership  of  railroads  in- 
creasingly undesirable.  Three  decades  ago  air  and  pipe-line  trans- 
portation were  unknown,  water  competition  was  of  minor 
Importance,  and  highway  transportation  Instead  of  being  a  com- 
petitor was  a  feeder  to  the  railroads.  Now  all  these  agencies  are 
Important  factors  in  our  transportation  system.  They  are  In 
competition  with  each  other.  How  could  we  exjject  privately 
ow^ned  and  operated  transportation  agencies  to  compete  on  a  fair 
or  equal  basis  with  publicly  owned  and  operated  railroads  with 
the  political  favors  they  would  likely  receive?  The  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  Government-ownership  plan  would  be  to  take  in  all 
the  competing  agencies  with  a  duplication  of  service  and  deficits. 

We  aie  now  operating  under  a  system  of  private  ownership  and 
operation,  and  public  regulation.  It  will  be  freely  confessed  that 
this  system  has  not  been  a  complete  success.  We  can  scarcely 
hope  that  It  will  ever  be  an  Ideal  success.  Up  to  this  time,  water 
carriers,  one  class  of  Important  competitors  In  transportation,  have 
been  substantially  free  of  regulation.  That  unrestrained  and  un- 
regulated competition,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  unified  control,  sub- 
stantially  added   to  the  difficulties  of   successful  regtUatlon.     The 


removal  of  that  barrier  was  one  of  the  essential  steps  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  our  regulatory  system. 

Essential  features  of  a  good  transportation  system  must  Include 
efficient  operation  and  continuity  of  service,  stability  of  rates, 
equal  enjoyment  of  rates  by  shippers  and  the  public,  protection 
against  discrimination  as  between  persons,  traffic,  and  sections. 
efficient  serv.ce  at  reasonable  cost.  Just  and  fair  relations  between 
the  competitive  carriers  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging  invest- 
ment In  our  transportation  agencies  and  securing  efficient  opera- 
tion they  must  be  financed  on  a  sound  basis  Such  agencies  must 
be  so  operated  as  to  give  to  the  Nation  the  inheient  advantages  of 
each  particular  cla.sa  of  carrier.  Few.  if  any.  would  deny  thnt  earh 
of  these  are  essential  to  the  tran8;x)rtatlon  system  that  thl.s  coun- 
try needs.  It  l.s  within  the  legitimate  ptirposes  of  regulation  to 
foster  such  conditions. 

The  new  Transportation  Act  has  many  provisions  that  we  hope 
will,  to  a  greater  or  leaser  decree,  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
transportation.  Its  outstanding  feature,  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  historical  evolution  of  our  transportation  system,  and 
Its  regulation,  l«  that  domestic  Interstate  carriers  by  water  are 
placed  under  unified  control  with  land  transportation  Without 
this  unified  control  and  without  coordination  of  these  different 
agencies  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  Interstate  regulation  could 
reach  anything  lilte  its  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulneM. 
In  other  words,  in  this  new  act  we  have  taken  one  great  ?t«p  abso- 
lutely essential  looklnR  toward  the  betterment  cf  our  regulatory 
system.  No  pretense  will  be  made  that  our  regulatory  sys.cm  is 
complete  or  perfect.  Time  and  experience  will  point  the  way  to 
other  betterments. 

I  am  bold  to  predict  thit  within  a  very  few  years  the  carriers 
who  resisted  water  reRUlatlon  will  be  advocates  of  that  sy-stem. 
We  have  had  an  evolution  cf  the  need  of  Interstate  regulation  in 
this  country.  The  demand  and  need  have  grown  out  of  changed 
economic  conditions.  With  the  duplicated  service  that  can  now  be 
afforded  by  rail,  highway,  and  water  the  carriers  need  the  protecting 
power  of  regulation  fully  as  much  as  the  public. 

While  transportation  legislation  was  recently  pending  in  Congress 
we  heard  repeated  declarations  that  the  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Government  should  be  used  only  for  the  protecMon  of  the  public 
and  not  for  the  protection  of  the  carriers.  Thaj  was  a  mistaken 
Idea.  The  abuses  by  discriminations  and  rebates  in  the  old  days 
were  as  much  offenses  against  the  competitive  carriers  as  against 
the  public.  That  practice  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  enactment  of 
the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  shipping  and  consum- 
ing public  of  this  country  cannot  receive  their  Just  protection 
unless  regulation  locks  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  carriers  them- 
selves— the  protection  against  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
whether  resorted  to  by  the  competitor  voluntarily  or  when  driven 
by  necessity. 

In  the  legislation  wh'.ch  Congress  recently  enacted,  we  attempted 
to  prescribe  no  magic  remedies,  we  provided  for  no  subsidie.s.  we 
gave  no  guaranties  We  had  no  hope  of  maintaining  tran.«=porta- 
tlon  agencies  that  exist  without  economic  Justification.  Tho  ulti- 
mate end  that  we  hope  for  Is  that  the  road  economically  Justified 
shall  operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
receive  an  income  that  will  Justify  Investors"  financing  it  as  a  suc- 
cessful going  concern 

We  recognize  that  a  successful  railroad  needs  a  good  volume  of 
traffic,  efficient  management,  reasonable  expense  accounts,  protection 
In  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable  rates,  and  fixed  charges  within  .•^ound 
financing.  It  should  have  protection  again.'^t  extortionate  local 
taxes,  excessive  amounts  of  txjnds.  particularly  at  high  rates.  It 
must  In  the  course  of  years  bring  In  a  return  to  Its  owners  that  will 
Justify  and  attract  Investors. 

Only  in  part,  at  least,  can  the  law  or  regulation  give  to  carriers 
these  essentials  of  successful  operation.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
problem  must  be  that  of  railway  management. 

Changing  modern  conditions  have  very  substantially  chan<?cd  the 
interest  of  our  country  in  its  transportation  agencies.  At  the  same 
time  the  relation  of  the.se  agencies  has  likewise  greatly  chanjed  In 
the  last  30  years  we  hav  e  seen  marvelous  results  follow. ng  the  devel- 
opment cf  the  internal-combustion  engine.  Motor  vehicles  took 
over  14.000.000  horses  and  mules  cff  the  farms  and  highways  of  this 
country.  That  same  mechanism  greatly  reduced  the  market  for 
farmers"  feed  and  grain  supply.  The  motor  vehicle  ushered  in  the 
modern  highway  with  its  paved  .surface,  on  which  30.000.000  motor 
vehicles  now  operate  Trucks  and  busses  on  those  highways  give  a 
service  that  was  not  within  the  dreams  of  the  country  40  years  ago. 
Millions  of  privately  owned  machines  have  come  into  the  traiispoita- 
tlon  field  and  displaced  older  methods  of  transportation. 

Tlie  Panama  Canal  cut  the  Isthmus  and  made  Intercoastal  trans- 
portation practicable  for  half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Modern  ships  and  barges  furnished  improved  service  Refrigeration 
In  transportation  made  the  perishable  produces  of  every  land  avail- 
able In  every  section  cf  our  country.  Air  commerce  became  a  reality. 
Pipe  lines  carry  an  Important  commerce.  Tlie  FederHl  and  State 
Governments  within  three  decades  have  developed  rivers,  harbors, 
and  highways,  and  for  free  use.  as  never  before 

In  the  transportation  act  Congress  for  the  first  time  declared  a 
national  transportation  policy,  it  declares  lor  the  fair  and  impar- 
tial regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation  and  so  administered 
as  to  preserve  the  Inherent  advantages  of  each  and  to  foster  sound 
economic  conditions  in  transportation  and  among  the  several  cat- 
rlers.  All  these  things  are  declared  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordi- 
nating, and  preserving  a  national  transportation  system  by  water, 
highway,  and  rati,  and  other  means,  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  national  defense.  The  act  Is  to  be  administered  with  a  view  of 
carrying  out  those  policies. 
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That  declaration  of  policy  Is  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  impartial 
Justice  as  between  all  different  transportation  agencies.  To  a  great 
degree.  It  recognises  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  the 
welfare  of  the  transportation  agencies  themselvee. 

I  regard  the  coordination  of  our  Tarlous  competitive  transportation 
agencies  as  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  reg:ulatory 
system.  On  its  success  depends  the  success  of  the  regulatory  system 
Itself.  We  have  a  great  transportation  business.  These  agencies 
perform  useful  and  essential  services  to  the  country.  We  have 
recognized  the  right  and  the  duty  of  our  regulatory  bodies  to  re- 
strict competitive  agencies  to  the  needs  of  the  public  and  thereby 
prevent  uneconomic  and  destructive  comF>etltlon.  We  have  acted 
en  the  theory  that  the  country  is  better  served  by  properly  financed 
and  live,  going  agencies  than  by  cutthroat  competition  of  an  un- 
restrained character. 

We  recognize  that  all  our  transjxntatlon  agencies — rail,  highway, 
water,  pipe  line,  and  air  carriers — are  useful  and  essential  to  the 
public  welfare  Each  of  tbeee  agencies  has  its  own  particular  In- 
herent values  in  some  respects  not  supplied  by  its  competitors. 
There  are  many  phases  of  tran^xirtatlon  In  which  two  or  more  of 
tbe:e  agencies  can  advantageously  compete.  There  Is  a  tendency, 
perhaps,  in  each  of  our  transportation  ftgcncie*.  through  aggressive 
competition  or  otherwise,  to  crowd  out  ix*  competitors  where  their 
services  are  needed. 

It  u  p>erfectly  apparent  that  If  we  are  to  preserve  to  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  inherent  value  of  each  of  these  agencies,  we  must 
protect  the  rates  of  each  in  that  useful  field  of  service  which  con- 
stitutes each  particular  function  of  ralue  to  the  country. 

A  coordinated  system  of  transportation,  as  well  as  Justice  between 
these  competitive  agencies,  requires  that  through  a  Just  rate  struc- 
ture these  agencies  will  find  their  place  economically  justified  In 
the  competitive  field.  Needless  or  useless  service  or  co-.npetltlon 
within  those  reasonable  bounds  will  necessarily,  even  If  unfortu- 
nately, serve  to  weed  out  those  surplus  or  unnecessary  transporta- 
tion agencies  which  are  not  justified  by  economic  conditions. 

In  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  rate  structure  there  should  be 
little  room  for  cutthroat  competition;  neither  should  there  be  jus- 
tification for  excessive  rates  because  of  lack  of  competition.  It  may 
well  be  that  carrying  out  this  purpose  will  require  a  greater  degree 
cf  initiative  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  establishing 
a  proper  rate  structure  than  has  heretofore  been  the  practice. 

The  American  Government  has  given  to  Its  people  a  freedom  and 
equality  of  rights  tliat  makes  It  noteworthy  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  Equally  outstanding  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  the  economic  prxsgress  accomplished  by  this  Nation. 
The  high  standard  of  living  of  otir  people,  their  opportunity  and 
ability  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  gives  the  highest  commen- 
dation to  cur  Government  In  Its  rating  among  nations.  It  is  im- 
portant for  our  people  to  remember  that  its  high  standard  of 
living,  the  favorable  social  status  of  its  people.  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  economic  success  of  business  In  this  country.  No  amount  of 
benevolence  can  bring  physical  comforts  and  conveniences  and  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  our  people  in  lands  where  trade  does  not  fiourlsh. 

Government  has  two  sides  necessarily  In  its  relation  to  business. 
One  definite  responsibility  Is  to  foeter,  protect,  and  encourage  legiti- 
mate trade  and  industry  to  bring  their  full  benefits  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  On  the  other  hand,  by  necessity,  under  any  form 
of  government  so  far  known  to  man,  government  owes  the  duty 
as  protector  of  all  its  people  to  guard  against  the  selfish  abuse  of 
economic  and  political  power.  The  first  great  accomplishment  of 
government  is  to  give  Its  country  national  security. 

Scarcely  less  Important  is  the  responsibility  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment to  secure  for  Its  people  social  justice  I  do  not  use  that 
term  as  Father  Coughlln  would  use  It.  By  social  justice  I  do  not 
mean  financing  improvidence  or  simply  taking  from  those  who 
have  to  give  to  those  who  have  not.  Nothing  Is  more  creditable  to 
a  humane  and  enlightened  govenunent  than  a  just  and  generous 
response  to  the  wants  of  our  deserving  needy  in  misfortune's 
dreary  hour.  We  cannot  afford,  within  the  boimds  of  our  reason- 
able capabilities,  to  refuse  to  invest  In  our  greatest  resources,  youth 
and  men  and  women. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  particular  hour 
Is  that  Industry,  frugality,  production,  trade,  commerce,  business 
investment,  and  employment  are  the  sources  from  which  have  come 
these  favorable  accomplishments  of  our  Nation.  To  continue  these 
accomplishments,  to  advance  these  humane  functions,  to  continue 
and  raise  the  standard  of  the  life  of  our  people,  we  are  dependent 
on  these  sources  of  strength. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  progress  of  government  can  ac- 
complish Is  to  make  It  easier  for  men,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to 
secure  and  maintain  their  just  rights.  The  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  our  country,  as  I  see  It,  Includes  the  need  of  more 
social  justice  for  the  buslneasman. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  from  giving  organised  wealth  or  any 
business  unjust  privileges  to  take  advantage  of  those  less  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  may  have  much  to  gain  by  remov- 
ing prejudice  against  business  because  It  Is  business  or  because 
It  repre.sents  wealth.  We  may,  with  profit,  reappraise  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  their  administration  with  a  view  of  removing 
all  unjust  or  needless  handicaps  to  business.  I  have  as  little 
desire  to  give  business  any  unjust  privileges  as  any  man.  We 
should  want  to  remove  only  those  handicaps  that  can  be  elim- 
inated for  the  best  Interest  of  tlxe  country.  To  the  extent  we  can 
give  business  assurance  of  a  friendly  government,  or  dependence 
on  stabiliaed  conditions,  or  elimination  of  unnecessary  handicaps, 
we  help  ewrybody  in  the  land.  Good  clean  legitimate  business 
helps  all,  and  none  more  than  the  man  who  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  earns  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family   and  in  daily  toll 

eks  the  welfare  of  their  future. 


In  our  great  expanse  of  territory,  the  wide  distribution  of  our 
productive  areas,  and  with  the  great  consuming  power  of  the 
American  people,  the  need  of  low-cost  transportation  is  apparent 
to  all.  It  Is  a  basic  condition  to  our  prosperity,  the  utilization  of 
our  resources,  and  the  development  of  the  Interior  sections  of  the 
United  States.  There  can  be  no  arbitrary  rules  of  rate  making. 
The  elementary  principles  of  rate  making  must,  to  a  degree,  yield 
to  the  necessity  that  will  let  the  traffic  move,  and  permit  a  reason- 
able latitude  that  competitors  must  share  In  the  traffic.  Such 
economic  conditions  require  and  necessitate  a  discretionary  power 
m  building  up  the  rate  structure.  Those  economic  conditions  are 
separate  from  cases  where  cut-throat  conditions  are  set  up  for 
peculiarly  artificial  reasons,  and  due  to  no  economic  justification. 

This  is  a  popular  form  of  government.  The  people  select  their 
representatives  in  the  National  Congress,  who  largely  reflect  the 
viewpoint  of  the  folks  back  home.  Popular  opinion  and  the  in- 
fluences at  work  In  the  various  districts  of  the  country  are  re- 
flected in  the  legislation  that  Congress  enacts. 

The  old  statement  is  still  true,  that  either  wisdom  or  folly  is 
eventually  written  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  depending  upon 
who  writes  those  laws. 

Part  of  the  virtue  and  part  of  the  weakness  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  that  legislators  readily  respond  to  the  wishes  of  their 
constituenu.  Sometimes  aggressive,  assertive  groups  have  in- 
fluence out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Sometimes  tem- 
porary and  temperamental  phases  of  popular  opinion  are  written 
into  permanent  law. 

We  cannot  appraise  popular  government  without  i-ecognizlng 
that  men  in  public  office,  as  In  every  other  position  of  life,  desire 
to  maintain  and  promote  their  own  success.  We  always  have,  at 
least,  the  temptation  to  follow  the  easy  course  conforming  to 
prevailing  sentiment. 

The  best  service  of  a  representative  of  the  public  is  to  give  to 
that  public  the  advantage  of  his  own  conscience,  experience,  and 
wisdom,  whatever  that  may  be.  Duty  would  seem  to  demand 
that  the  legislative  representative  should  not  do  less,  even  though 
It  may  Involve  fwlltlcal  penalties. 

The  problems  of  the  carriers  cannot  be  disassociated  from  that 
of  the  balance  sheet,  particularly  when  about  30  percent  of  rail 
carriers  have  been  under  the  custody  of  the  courts.  Under  our 
system  of  regulation  the  Government  owes  the  carrier  reasonable 
regulations  as  to  rates,  fair  conditions  of  operation,  and  protec- 
tion against  unfair  competitive  methods.  Beyond  ths  t  the  finan- 
cial success  of  the  carrier  is  primarily  dependent  on  economic 
conditions  and  carrier  management. 

We  accept,  as  a  basic  principle,  that  the  carrier  Is  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  rate.  We  want  him  to  be  paid  properly  for  his 
service.  We  recognize  that  through  the  cotirse  of  the  years  the 
carriers  cannot  function  efficiently,  and  therefore  perform  their 
duty  to  the  country,  unless  they  be  properly  compensated.  The 
Individual  shipper  may  be  glad  to  get  the  lowest  rate  possible,  no 
matter  how  Inadequate,  but  Congress,  In  its  legislation,  has  recog- 
nized that  the  public  Is  Interested  In  seeing  that  the  carrier  Is 
properly  rewarded.  That  Is  not  only  fairness  to  the  carrier,  but 
desirable  to  the  public,  as  a  national  policy. 

We  are  committed  to  the  position  that  a  reasonable  rate  Is  d\ie 
the  carrier.  Under  that  plan,  the  shippers,  and  the  consvunlng 
public,  bear  the  Just  burden  of  our  transportation  system.  Equity, 
as  well  as  national  policy,  requires  that  so  far  as  practicable  that 
burden  should  be  equally  borne  by  the  consumer  of  the  Nation. 
A  corollary  of  this  rule  should  be  that  a  cutthroat  rate  Is  an 
Injustice  to  the  carrier,  the  shipper,  and  the  consumer  as  well.  If 
one  part  of  the  consumers  pays  less  than  Its  share  of  maintaining 
our  transportation  system,  another  part  must  pay  more  than  Its 
share,  or  the  carrier  Is  Inadeqtiately  rewarded. 

Practical  rate  making  does  not  yield  itself  to  arbitrary  rules. 
The  most  abstract  and  fundamental  principles  of  rate  making  are 
qualified  by  such  considerations  as  I  have  Just  mentioned.  We 
are  forced,  by  necessity.  If  not  by  prudent  choice,  to  place  a  Tcry 
great  discretionary  power  In  the  hands  of  our  regulatory  body. 

At  this  point,  we  must  recognize  a  difference  between  legislation 
and  administration  of  our  regtilatory  measures.  Congress  attempts 
to  lay  down  the  rules  that  In  general  terms  define  the  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  recognize  a  great  difference 
between  the  pronouncement  of  abstract  principles  of  legislation  and 
the  practical  administration  of  law  necessary  to  accomplish  purposes 
Intended  by  Congress.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  law 
writing  and  law  administration.  The  administration  of  our  trans- 
portation laws  Is  left  primarily  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  responsibility  of  that  Commission,  the  demand  upon  It  for 
ability,  fairness,  comprehension  of  our  transportation  problems,  and 
devoted  service  in  attempting  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  are  very  great. 

This  Commission  Is  set  up  with  a'  view  of  giving  stability  and 
continuity  of  policy  to  Its  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  group  of  men. 
appointed  for  substantial  periods,  whose  terms  of  service  terminate 
Intermittently.  Its  responsibilities  call  for  the  highest  type  of 
service  Fortunately,  that  Commission  has  eetablished  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  Judicial  fairness  that  inspires  confidence  as  It  assumes 
still  greater  responsibilities  for  the  future.  Improvident  legislation 
by  Congress  complicates  the  difficulties  of  the  Commission.  No  dif- 
ference how  wise  may  be  the  legislation  that  Congress  provides  as 
the  guide  poet  for  the  Commission,  there  still  rests  with  it  a  great 
responsibility  for  the  results  that  may  be  achieved. 

In  the  recent  Transportation  Act  w©  made  no  fundamental  changes 
In  the  set-up  of  the  Commission,  but  did  adopt  .=ome  procedural 
changes  which.  It  was  thought,  might  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Commission  and  expedite  its  work.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  Conunleslon's  work  Is  of  such  Importance  that  we  should 
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facilitate  Ita  work  by  any  practical  methods  that  would  Increare  Its 
efficiency,  lighten  Its  burdens  or  expedite  Its  work. 

Our  transportation  policy  recognizes  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  prepared  transportation  system  and  particularly  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  that  s>6tem  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense. 
The  Transportation  Act  is  to  be  administered  having  in  mind  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  transportation  system  that  can 
serve  the  purposes  of  national  defense.  The  last  year  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  that  consideration  in  dealing  with  our 
defense  and  transportation  problems. 

Our  roads  are  now  probably  better  fitted  to  handle  a  national 
emergency  than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history. 

The  country  Is  now  experiencing  an  upturn  in  economic  condi- 
tions including  transportation,  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  in- 
creased foreign  trade  and  production  for  national  defense  purposes. 
The  roads  are  moving  a  good  volume  of  traffic  and  railway  labor 
employment  has  reached  its  highest  number  since  October  1937. 
During  the  last  year  the  roads  with  commendable  foresight  have 
been  improving  roadbed  and  equipment  and  are  today  the  best 
prepared  to  handle  peak  requirements  of  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  no  one  would  be  warranted  in  predicting 
how  long  this  situation  will  continue,  nor  how  abruptly  the  de- 
mand for  transportation  for  defense  purposes  may  cease.  Un- 
fortunately, world  conditions  indicate  that  this  generation  of 
Americans  will  not  be  able  to  return  safely  to  the  lower  standards 
of  military  preparedness  of  the  past.  We  must  prepare  for  that 
world  in  which  we  are  going  to  live  which  for  the  moment  seems 
to  be  quite  a  different  world  from  that  in  which  America  has 
heretofore  lived.  When  peace  comes  it  will  bring  economic  changes 
the  extent  of  which  will  depend  on  circumstances  yet  undeveloped. 
Prudent  foresight  may  largely  discount  the  unfavorable  reactions 
that  follow  Intensive  defense  preparations. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  long-time  viewpoint  except  on  a  specu- 
lative basis.  One  thing  is  certain  however,  this  country  will  still 
have  a  vast  volume  of  traffic  for  our  public  carriers.  The  problem 
of  the  government  and  the  carriers  is,  by  prudent  legislation,  ad- 
ministration, and  business  management,  to  make  our  transporta- 
tion Job  well  done  and  enable  our  useful  transportation  agencies  to 
enjoy,  at  least,  a  fair  reward  for  their  services  to  the  country. 


Food-Stamp  Program  Must  Be  Expanded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the*  Members 
of  the  House  know  of  my  long-standing  interest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  food-stamp  plan.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram which  is  attacking  the  dual  problem  of  surpluses  on 
our  farms  and  diet  deficiencies  among  millions  of  our  lower- 
Inccme  families. 

When  this  plan  was  inaugurated  in  May  1939.  many  of  us 
held  very  high  hopes  for  its  success.  It  looked  like  a  sensible 
way  of  moving  excess  supplies  which  had  been  holding  down 
many  farm  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  build  up 
the  health  of  our  people  by  giving  the  underprivileged  a 
chance  to  get  the  food  they  needed.  We  all  know  that  the 
problems  of  18  months  ago  are  even  more  acute  today.  The 
war  has  cut  off  a  good  part  of  our  normal  farm  export  mar- 
kets, and  national- defense  needs  make  it  more  imperative 
than  ever  to  secure  health  and  strength  for  all  our  people. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  recently  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  furnish  latest  available  information 
regarding  the  food-stamp  plan — information  as  to  just  what 
it  has  already  accomplished.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief 
summary. 


Started  slowly,  on  an  experimental  basis,  the  food-stamp 
plan  has  been  expanded  gradually  until  today — December  5 — 
it  is  available  in  238  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  areas,  which  are  scattered  among  47  of  the  48  States, 
include  about  30  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country.  Records  show  that  more  than  1,300  communities 
have  asked  for  the  stamp  plan,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
within  sound  administrative  procedure  and  available  funds 
to  reach  more  than  the  present  total. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  members  of  public- 
assistance  families  are  using  the  blue  surplus  stamps  today. 
These  stamps,  which  are  exchanged  at  the  local  grocery  store 
for  a  list  of  nearly  20  officially  designated  surplus  farm  com- 
modities, give  needy  families  a  50-percent  increase  in  their 
food-buying  pxjwer. 

Latest  complete  figures  available  are  for  the  month  of 
October.  During  that  month  2,200,000  persons  used  $5,100,000 
worth  of  the  blue  stamps  to  buy  surplus  commodities. 
Importance  of  this  new  market  for  our  various  agricultural 
producers  is  shown  by  a  break-down  of  the  foodstuffs  actually 
bought  with  these  surplus  stamps.  Of  the  total.  14  percent 
was  used  for  butter:  14  percent  for  eggs;  17  percent  for  flour, 
rice,  and  other  cereal  products;  12  percent  for  vegetables;  13 
percent  for  fruits;  and  30  percent  for  pork  products. 

Quantities  of  some  individual  farm  commodities  bought 
with  blue  stamps  and  eaten  by  needy  families  during  the 
month  were  as  follows:  2.158,000  pounds  of  butter;  10,450,000 
pounds  of  pork  products:  15,361.000  pounds  of  potatoes; 
2.657,000  dozen  eggs:  17,456,000  pounds  of  flour;  7.674,000 
pounds  of  other  cereals:  a  combined  total  of  7,245.000  pounds 
of  dry  beans,  fresh  snap  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  to- 
matoes; 2.478.000  bunches  of  beets,  carrots,  and  celery;  and 
carloads  of  apples,  pears,  oranges,  raisins,  and  dried  prunes. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  high  hopes  we  held  for  the  food- 
stamp  plan  are  being  fully  realized.  It  is  taking  large  quan- 
tities of  surplus  crops  off  the  farmer's  market,  and  helping 
him  financially.  It  is  adding  healthful,  body-building  foods 
to  the  meals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  neediest  families. 
Also,  and  this  is  important,  it  is  moving  these  agricultural 
supplies  entirely  through  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  thus 
helping  the  food-distributing  industry  and  all  business. 

Reports  available  to  me  show  that  the  program  is  operating 
with  remarkable  success  in  every  area  where  it  has  been 
I  started.  Local  public  and  relief  officials  handle  much  of  the 
j  administration  of  the  plan.  They  designate  the  eligible 
families  and  distribute  the  stamps.  Grocers  and  other  busi- 
I  nessmen  play  an  integral  part  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
'  program.  The  Federal  Government  supervises  and  directs. 
]  It  is  a  plan  that  calls  for  teamwork,  and  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  cooperation  has  made  this  teamwork  possible  in 
I  a  typically  American  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuing  to  designate 
new  areas  in  its  gradual  expansion  of  the  program.  We  hop>e 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  this  work  to  go  forward  stead'ly 
in  order  that  additional  millions  of  cur  needy  people  may 
have  the  benefit  of  these  health-building  foods,  and  in  order 
that  our  farmers  may  have  the  benefl*.  of  badly  needed  wider 
markets  for  their  surplus  crops. 

The  following  table  gives  information  on  the  e:5timated 
value  and  quantity  of  surplus  foods  moved  through  the  food- 
stamp  plan  during  each  of  the  first  4  months  of  this  fiscal 
year.    This  table  shows  the  steady  and  sound  development  of " 
the  stamp  plan  as  a  ser\'ice  program. 


Estimated  use  of  the  blue  fpod-order  stamps  for  July,  August.  September,  and  October  1940  {Economic  Analysis  Section,  S.  M.  A.) 


Commodity 


Butter pounds. 

Ebs.  doten. 

Pork pooods. 

Li»d 

Cereals — 

VefetaWW 

rruiu' 


-do. 
-do. 


ToUI. 


Value 


July 


$5.38.000 
504.000 
1.054,000 
230,000 
6«3.  HOC 
407,000 
129.000 


August 


$<M7,000 
61fi.0OO 

1.  \%1. 000 
259.000 
719,000 
576.000 
497.000 


September 


$635,000 
675,000 

1, 147.U10 
272.000 
7W.  (»!0 
495.  (MIO 
629.000 


October 


ris.ono 

7IH,000 

.  a«,  000 

3.'1,U00 

vt8,aoo 

640.000 
635,000 


3,515,000  I     4.501.000 


4. 033. 000       5.  100. 000 


Quantity 


July 


1.710,000 
2.194,000 
6.  (B  1.000 
2,810,  oa) 
18,425,000 


Aotrust 


2, 045, 000 

2.  .VW.  000 
fi.  fi30.  000 

3.  172.000 
20,  490,  000 


September 


1,995,000 
2.531.000 
6.  UIK.  000 
3.  249. 000 
22.349.000 


October 


2.  i.w.ono 

2.  ft.S7.  Olio 

«.«!».  000 

3.^1.000 

25.  130. 000 


*  Qoantities  are  not  ^v^n  for  frulta  aai  vegetables  bjciusa  ol  tbe  diSereat  units  ol  measur*  used  for  tbe  various  commoaitias. 
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Thomas  Todd,  the  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  JUDOK  EDWARD  C.  OTIEAR 


Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  interesting,  informative, 
and  eloquent  address  delivered  by  former  Chief  Justice  Ed- 
ward C.  O'Rear.  of  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  February  1, 
1940,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  ceremony,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Frank- 
lin County  Bar  Association,  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  with  Gov.  Keen  Johnson  presiding.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  Thomas  Todd,  the  Man. 

Judge  OTlear's  address  follows: 

Your  exoeUency,  your  honors,  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar  com- 
missioned by  the  Franltlin  County  bar  to  review  the  life  of  one  of 
Its  most  distinguished  members.  Mr.  JusUce  Todd,  long  passed  Into 
the  beyond,  I  choose  the  man  from  the  maiiy  subjects  which  this 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
the  great  court  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years  might 
fittingly  suggest. 

History,  the  diligent  perunan  of  Tline,  biisles  Itself  mainly  with 
great  events.  It  but  seldom  pauses  to  note  those  commonplace 
actlvlUes  which  at  last  best  lllUBtrate  character  and  account  for 
achievement. 

Alter  a  century  and  a  half,  that  one  Is  able  to  find  many  evi- 
dences of  such  activities  Is  proof  of  unusual  celebrity. 

Thomaa  Todd  was  bom  m  Virginia,  In  King  and  Queen  County,  in 
tidewater.  Va.  His  parents,  of  Kngllsh  stock,  had  resided  there 
for  such  length  of  time  as  to  establish  a  state  of  generous  prosperity 
and  social  and  political  Influence. 

Richard  Todd,  the  father,  and  nee  Elizabeth  Richards,  a  woman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  the  mother,  had  bom  to  them  five 
children.  The  eldest,  William,  became  high  sheriff  of  his  county — 
an  dIBce  of  dignity  In  the  colony  as  It  was  of  importance  in  EIngland. 
Thomas  was  the  youngest,  born  January  27.  1765.  The  father  died 
when  Thomas  was  18  months  old.  Under  the  law  of  primogeniture 
which  existed  In  the  colony,  the  estate  devolved  upon  the  oldest 
eon  But  debt*,  the  canker  of  fortune,  soon  dissipated  It.  The 
widow  betook  her  younger  children  to  Manchester — a  town  opposite 
Richmond  Her  labors,  her  planning,  her  Judgment,  her  sacrifices — 
faculties  so  often  developed  In  widows  of  scant  fortune — enabled  her 
to  supply  such  schooling  as  the  times  afforded  for  the  education 
of  those  orphans.  Including  Thomas.  It  could  not  have  been  con- 
siderable The  Revolutionary  War  had  raged  for  the  most  of  that 
child's  life,  and  though  Virginia  was  exempt  from  major  military 
actions  at  first,  young  Todd  finally  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  at  the  age  of  about  14,  serving  some  6  months.  That  must 
have  been  about  the  time  of  the  threatened  Invasion  under  Oeneral 
Leslie,  after  Lord  CornwallU'  victories  In  the  South,  when  It  seen^ed 
that  his  army  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  from  the  North  would,  acting 
as  a  nutcracker,  crush  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionists  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Dire  must  have  been  the  situation  when  manpower 
was  so  far  exhausted  that  children  took  up  arms  for  their  country's 
llle  and  freedom. 

In  1780  €1  Gen  Benedict  Arnold  was  dispatched  by  the  British 
to  accomplish  what  Leslie  had  postponed — the  crushing  of  the  Vir- 
ginians He  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  soon  took  Richmond, 
and  carried  on  a  campaign  of  devastation  and  destruction  of  private 
property  not  much  different  from  the  niost  modern  madness. 

Young  Todd  enlisted  again,  this  time  with  the  Manchester  troop 
of  cavalry.  He  was  then  15  or  16  years  old.  That  campaign  intensi- 
fied untU  the  surrender  of  Comwallls  at  Yorktown  on  October  20, 
1781. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Oeneral  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was 
In  command  of  the  American  forces  until  Washington  and  Oreene 
arrived.  So,  Todd  must  have  served  under  that  sagacious.  Intrepid 
patriot-ally  Upon  de  Lafayette's  tour  in  1825,  In  passing  through 
Pankfort.  he  visited  In  two  homes — that  of  Senator  John  Brown  and 
that  of  Jiistlce  Todd. 

Between  1781  and  1783  young  Todd  went  to  live  In  the  family  of 
his  mother's  kinsman,  Harry  Innls,  a  lawyer  of  distinction.  In  Bed- 
ford Ccimty.  Young  Todd  became  the  tutor  to  the  Innls  children, 
while  studying  law  under  his  kinsman's  direction.  He  also  then 
took  up  the  study  of  land  surveying.  That  connection  and  those 
two  studies  Infiuenced.  indeed  finally  determined,  his  whole  after 
life. 

In  1783  Mr.  Innls  was  appomted  Judge  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  newly  created  district  of  Kentucky.     He  at  once 


repaired  to  that  frontier  region  and  set  up  his  co\irt  at  Danville. 
Young  Todd  remained  In  the  Innls  family  in  Virginia  untU  Judge 
Innls  had  prepared  for  their  future  residence  In  Kentucky,  whence 
they  repaired  In  1786,  under  the  escort  of  their  jroung  kinsman- 
tutor. 

Thomas  continued  teaching,  whUe  pursuing  his  study  of  law, 
till  In  1789  Judge  Itmls  appointed  him  clerk  of  his  covirt. 

Through  many  years,  busy  with  important  events  momentous  to 
both,  they  remained  the  closest  and  warmest  of  friends.  Innls  pre- 
deceased Todd  by  several  years.  Todd  was  burled  In  the  Innls  burial 
ground  on  the  thousand-acre  farm  of  the  latter  which  lies  on  Main 
Elkhom  in  this  county,  many  years  later  removed  and  relnterred 
In  the  Frankfort  Cemetery.  A  loyalty  ending  with  death  only  Is  not 
excelled. 

There  were  five  conventions  held  in  Kentucky  seeking  separation 
from  the  mother  Commonwealth,  looking  to  setting  up  house- 
keeping for  themselves  by  the  Kentucky -Virginians.  Thomas  Todd 
was  selected  by  each  of  those  conventions  to  act  as  Its  secretary, 
as  well  as  of  the  final  convention  that  adopted  the  first  constitution 
of  this  State.  The  original  of  that  document  in  his  handwritmg 
may  be  Inspected  at  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  Library. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  in  1792,  Thomas  Todd  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — the  first  to  hold  that 
office. 

He  had  theretofore  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  specialized  In 
the  practice  affecting  land  titles.  The  system  of  disposing  of 
public  land,  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
was  a  rather  loose  one.  and  as  every  lawyer  knows,  was  fruitful  of 
litigations  involving  priority  and  superiority  of  conflicting  and 
overlapping  entries  and  surveys — sometimes  as  many  as  five  different 
surveys  embracing  the  same  land.  Virginia,  Justly  mindful  of  her 
dignity  as  granting  sovereign,  had  insisted  that  the  compact  of 
separation  should  preserve  to  her  entrants  and  those  claiming  tuider 
them,  the  same  Integrity  that  would  have  protected  them  in  the 
courts  and  under  the  then  existing  laws  of  that  State. 

Rapidly  Increasing  immigration  as  well  as  the  desirable  quality 
of  this  new  land  of  great  forests,  fertUe  soU,  and  lustful  opportunity, 
multiplied  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  as  to  land  titles.  Thtjs, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  land  surveying,  as  well  as  of  the  statutes 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  decisions  affecting  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  public  land  appropriations,  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  aspiring  practicing  lawyer  of  that  day.  Mr.  Todd  early  gained 
a  reputation  for  a  thorough  knowledge  and  able  exposition  of  that 
branch  of  the  law.  a  reputation  not  confined  to  his  own  State,  but 
extending  into  those  adjoining. 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  organized  naturally  its  first  mem- 
bers were  selected  with  respect  to  their  long  tried  experience.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  life  or  during  good  behavior. 

In  1801  It  was  found  that  the  Court  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  two  Associate  Judges,  was  constituted  of  rather  elderly  men. 
Sensing  the  desirability  of  Infusing  yoimger  blood  Into  the  Court 
the  assembly  created  the  oflSce  of  fourth  Judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals Gov.  James  Garrard  selected  and  appointed  to  that  office  on 
December  19,  1801,  our  Mr.  Thomas  TDdd,  then  aged  35  years,  11 
months. 

George  Muter  was  then  Chief  Justice.  Time  and  the  price  of  an 
unusually  active  life  were  telling  against  the  old  Jurist.  He  had 
served  gallantly  In  the  Revolution  as  commander  of  a  vessel  In  the 
Navy  He  resigned  as  Chief  Justice  In  1806.  whereupon  Governor 
Greenup  appointed  Thomas  Todd  to  that  office.  Judge  Muter  took 
up  his  abode  with  Judge  Todd  and  remained  a  pensioner  on  the 
good  graces  of  his  friend  and  comrade  tiU  his  death. 

In  1807  population  had  so  Increased  in  Kentucky.  Ohio,  amd  Ten- 
nessee, with  consequent  Increase  In  litigations  affecting  the  most 
Important  Incident  of  the  economic  life  of  those  people — their  landed 
estates — that  the  Congress  created  the  sixth  circuit,  composed  of 
the  States  named,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  viewing  the  conditions  named,  had 
recourse  to  a  then  novel  method  of  selecting  the  Judge.  He  re- 
qttested  the  delegates  from  those  States,  It  is  said,  to  submit  to  him 
In  w^rlting  the  first  cuid  second  choice  of  each  as  the  most  suitable 
man  to  be  nominated.  Thomas  Todd  was  either  first  or  second 
choice  of  each  of  the  delegates.  His  nomination  and  confirmation 
quickly  followed.  The  first  intimation  he  had  that  he  was  being 
considered,  was  the  notification  of  his  appomtment. 

He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  In  April  1807,  at  the  age  of 
41  years. 

He  served  until  February  7,  1826 — the  date  of  his  death — aged 
61  years. 

If  Judge  Todd  wrote  many  opinions  for  the  courts  of  which  he 
was  a  meml>er  there  is  not  official  identification  of  them.  At  the 
beginning,  and  for  some  15  years  after  its  organization,  the  written 
opinions  delivered  by  the  court  of  appeals  were  anonymous.  Nor 
was  there  an  official  reporter  for  that  court  till  after  Judge  Todd's 
resignation  In  1807.  Tlie  Kentucky  reports  contemporaneous  with 
Judge  Todd's  membership  are  the  volumes  of  Sneed  and  Hardin. 
Beginning  at  page  1067  of  Sneed's  reports  (May  31,  1804),  the 
published  oplnlous  during  Judge  Todd's  service  on  the  Kentucky 
bench  ended  with  p&ge  27  of  Hardin's  reports  (Apr.  11,  1807). 

From  1801  to  May  31,  1804,  there  are  no  published  opinions  ol 
the  court  of  appeals,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clerk's  office  and 
'    many  of  its  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1804. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  cotirse  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  weU 
as  in  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  during  their  first  years  to 
deliver  opinions  without  designating  their  authors.  After  Judge 
Bibb    became   the    first   official   reporter.   In    1808.   the   Kentix^ky 
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opinions  designate  their   authors,   though   some    years   later    that 
course  was  dlscontiniied  for  a  while. 

At  the  beginning  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  light. 
For  the  first  two  terms  it  delivered  no  written  opinions.  There- 
after, and  until  now,  written  opinions  are  not  delivered  In  all 
cases.  Perhaps  the  matter  lies  partly  in  the  notion  of  the  Judge 
pronouncing  the  Court's  decision.  It  Is  said  that  whilst  Andrew 
Jackson  was  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, although  his  colleagues  wrote  freely,  he  never  delivered  a 
written  opinion. 

In  courts  of  Justice  it  is  the  decision,  rather  than  the  opinion, 
that  is  most  important.  A  matter  decided  wrong  is  nonetheless 
wrong  though  an  eloquent  and  specious  reason  be  assigned  for  the 
injustice  Inflicted.  But  If  the  thing  is  decided  right  the  verities 
are  established,  no  matter  what  Is  said.  There  is.  to  be  rure.  an 
obvious  value  which  accrues  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession 
in  the  published  opinions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort.  But, 
basically,  the  thing  decided  Is  that  which  controls. 

The  labors  of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  appeals  are  by  no  means 
confined  to.  nor  are  they  to  be  measured  by.  the  written  opinions 
he  delivers.  The  study  of  the  record — of  the  facts,  which  control 
the  decision  of  every  lawsuit — the  research  among  the  authorities 
for  precedent*,  or  analagous  circumstances  and  principles,  the 
attention  to  arguments  of  counsel,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  discussions  among  the  Judges  in  consultation,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  most  valuable  services  of  the  associated  Justices.  Then 
the  decision.  Into  the  latter  there  enters  not  alone  the  learning 
gleaned  from  the  precedents,  from  arguments  of  industrious  and 
able  counsel,  from  the  views  of  the  associate  members,  but  also 
the  exercise  of  that  sound  Judgment  by  the  individual  Judge  in 
casting  his  vote  In  the  matter  to  be  decided,  that  calls  into 
action  the  highest  qualities  of  soul  as  of  mind.  Whilst  cases  of 
greatest  magnitude  are  generally  entrusted  to  single  Judges  sitting 
as  courts  of  first  Instance,  always  courts  of  last  resort  are  con- 
stituted of  several  judges.  For  the  very  reason  that  in  the  inter- 
change of  views,  close  examination  of  reasoning,  and  the  act  of 
voting  wherein  the  character  of  the  man  imparts  an  influential 
value  to  his  act.  It  Is  deemed  safest  to  have  such  courts  so  con- 
stituted. "Where  no  counsel  Is,  the  people  fall:  but  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counselors  there  Is  safety."  As  the  power  of  a  court  of 
last,  resort  Is  tremendous.  It  la  a  guaranty  against  its  possible 
abuse  that  the  power  be  divided.  All  division  of  p>ower  is  a  check 
against  Its  abuse. 

Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  accredited  written  opinions  of 
Mr.  Justice  Todd,  and  besides  the  Inferential  value  of  such  services 
by  one  of  such  official  standing,  we  are  not  without  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  respecting  his  work. 

On  a  bleak  day  m  February  1826  the  bar  and  ofBclals  of  the 
Supreme  Court  assembled  at  the  courtroom  In  Washington.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  brilliant  Wirt,  Attorney  General. 
The  reaolutlons  were  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Webster.  The  occa- 
sion was  to  note  the  passing  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  character 
of  Justice  Todd. 

Said  the  National  Journal,  In  the  Issue  of  February  20,  1826: 

"We  have  not  received  any  particulars  of  the  decease  of  Judge 
Todd,  who  had  long  been  severely  indisposed.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  men  that  ever  lived." 

When  Mr.  Justice  Todd  took  his  seat  up>on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (1807)  his  associates  were:  John  Marshall.  Chief 
Justice:  Bushrod  Washington,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Story,  and 
Smith  Thompson.  Justices. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  his  relations  were  closer  with 
Justices  Story  and  Johnson.     Mr.  Justice  Story  wrote  thus  of  him: 

"Mr.  Justice  Todd  possessed  many  qualities  admirably  fitted  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  Judicial  functions  He  had  uncommon 
patience  and  candor  in  investigation:  great  clearness  and  sagacity 
of  Judgment:  a  cautious  but  steady  energy:  a  well-balanced  Inde- 
pendence; a  Just  resp>ect  for  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
unflinching  adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  opinions  of  the  law. 
His  modesty  Imparted  a  grace  to  an  Integrity  and  singleness  of 
heart  which  won  for  him  the  general  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  not  ambltic  us  of  innovations  upon  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  the  law,  but  was  content  with  the  more  unostentatious 
character  of  walking  In  the  trodden  paths  of  Jurisprudence — 'super 
antlquas  vlas  legis.'  From  his  diffident  and  retiring  habits.  It  re- 
quired a  long  acquaintance  with  him  Jxistly  to  appreciate  his 
Judicial  as  well  as  his  personal  merits.  His  learning  was  of  a 
useful  and  solid  cast;  not.  perhaps,  as  various  or  as  comprehensive 
as  that  of  some  men.  but  accurate  and  transparent,  and  applicable 
to  the  daily  purposes  of  the  business  of  human  life.  In  his 
knowledge  of  the  local  law  of  Kentucky  he  was  excelled  by  few, 
and  his  brethren  drew  largely  upon  his  resources  to  administer 
that  law.  In  the  numerous  cases  which  then  crowded  the  docket 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  that  Judicial  circuit;  what  he  did  not 
know  he  never  affected  to  possess,  but  sedulously  sought  to  ac- 
quire. He  was  content  to  learn  without  assuming  to  dogmatize. 
Hence  he  listened  to  an  argument  for  the  purp>ose  of  Instruction 
and  securing  examination,  and  not  merely  for  that  of  confutation 
or  debate.  Among  his  associates  he  enjoyed  an  enviable  respect, 
which  was  constantly  Increasing  as  he  became  more  familiarly 
known  to  them.  His  death  was  deemed  by  them  a  great  public 
calamity,  and  In  the  memory  of  those  who  survive  him  his  name 
haa  ever  been  cherished  with  a  warm  and  affectionate  remembrance. 
No  man  ever  clung  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
a  more  strong  and  resolute  attachment.  And  In  the  grave  cases 
which  were  agitated  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
during  his  judicial   life,   he   steadfastly   supported   the  constitu- 


tional doctrines  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  the  Court.  It  Is  to  his  honor,  and  It  should  be  spoken, 
that,  though  bred  In  a  different  school  from  that  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  he  never  failed  to  sustain  those  great  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  on  which  the  security  of  the  Union  depends  He 
never  gave  up  to  party  what  he  thought  belonged  to  country. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  sensible  that  his  health 
was  declining,  and  that  he  might  soon  leave  the  bench,  to  whose 
true  honor  and  support  he  had  been  so  long  and  zealously  de- 
voted. To  one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  pos- 
sessing his  unreserved  confidence,  he  often  communicated  his 
earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Justice  Trimble  mlKht  be  his  successor, 
and  he  bore  a  willing  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  ability  of 
that  eminent  Judge.  It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  sagacity 
and  foresight;  and  the  event  fully  Justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  Although  Mr.  Justice  Trimble  occupied  his  station  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  brief  period  only,  yet  he 
has  left  on  the  records  of  the  Court  enduring  monuments  of 
talents  and  learning  fully  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
judicial  office. " 

During  Justice  Todd's  service  within  that  Court  those  great  cases 
were  decided  that  gave  the  Court,  the  Nation,  and  the  Constitution 
that  firm  standing,  that  promise  of  perpetuity,  that  power,  and 
that  dignity  which  they  now  en)oy.  Surh  as  Woodward  against 
Trustees  Dartmouth  College.  McCullough  against  Marjiand,  and 
Marbury  against  Madison. 

At  the  age  of  23  Mr.  Todd  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris. 
She  died  In  1811.  To  them  were  born  five  children.  Their  second 
son.  Col.  Charles  S  Todd,  served  with  distinction  In  the  War  of 
1812.  for  a  while  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  Later 
he  s?rved  as  Minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  then 
at  St.  Petersburg 

In  1812  Justice  Todd  married  Mrs  Lucy  Payne  Washington, 
young  widow  of  George  Steptoe  Washington,  nephew  of  General 
Wa.shlngton  She  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dolly  Madison, 
brilliant  wife  of  President  James  Madi.scn.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  Hou.se — the  first  event  of  the 
kind  to  be  celebrated  in  the  national  mansion.  Of  that  union  there 
were  three  children.  Madisonia.  William  Johnson,  and  James  Madi- 
son. Among  the  descendents  of  Justice  Todd  were  Capt  Harry 
Todd,  one  time  warden  of  the  Kentucky  State  Prlsr.n,  a  leading 
spirit  In  Kentucky  political  and  commercial  life:  Rear  Admiral 
Chapman  Coleman  Todd,  of  the  United  Suites  Navy;  Ma  J  George  D. 
Todd,  mayor  of  Louisville;  and  Mr.  James  M  Todd  of  Lexington, 
prominent  in  commercial  and  social  life  of  central  Kentucky. 

Judge  Todd,  upon  removing  to  Frankfort  in  1801.  early  Identified 
himself  with  local  civic  affairs  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Kentucky  River  Co ,  the  first  company  formed  to  promote 
navigation  of  Kentucky  waterways.  An  inventory  of  his  ef<tate. 
made  part  of  his  last  will,  discloses  he  was  also  owner  of  turnpike 
shares  in  Kentucky,  the  first  publicly  Improved  highways  wrst  of 
the  Alleghenles;  as  he  was  of  the  bridge  at  Frankfort  spanning 
Kentucky  River.  Besides  his  home  on  Wapplng  Street,  valued  at 
some  »25,000.  by  him,  he  owned  a  farm  of  50  acres  adjacent  to 
South  Frankfort,  another  farm  of  100  acres  in  Woodford  County: 
1.485  acrfs  in  Garrard.  400  acres  in  Muhlenburg;  1.666  acres  "on 
the  Mississippi  below  the  iron  works";  2.500  acres  west  of  the  Ten- 
nessee; 1.000  acres  on  Green  River,  and  some  twenty-odd  pieces  of 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Frankfort.  After  having  provided  for  his 
elder  children  "their  full  proportion,"  as  he  expressed  it,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  estate,  at  the  low  values  then  put  on  out  lands  In 
Kentucky,  totaled  some  $70,429  Measured  by  whatever  standard, 
here  was  an  eminently  successful  man. 

Of  the  eight  Associate  Justices  of  that  great  Court  appointed  from 
Kentucky,  or  who  were  bred  and  nurtured  to  manhood  in  this 
atmosphere  and  of  this  stock,  viz.  Justices  Todd,  Trimble  McKln- 
ley.  Miller.  Harlan,  Brandeis,  McReynolds,  and  Reed  (three  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Franklin  County  bar),  he  was  a  worthy  and 
notable  first  fruit  of  the  Kentucky  bar— a  contribution  to  American 
Jurisprudence  of  which  this  State  may  well  be,  and  Is,  proud. 

Of  him  whose  memory  we  today  celebrate,  his  life  may  now  be 
scrutinized   In   long  perspective. 

Spending  his  childhood  In  the  shadow  of  the  conclave  of  those 
great  Virginians  whose  mouthpiece  was  Patrick  Henry,  whose  war- 
rior was  Washington,  whose  statesman  was  Jefferson:  a  witness  to 
the  early  struggles  of  a  whole  people  for  personal  liberty  and  po- 
litical freedom,  of  a  great  war  begun  in  Massachusetts  to  be  ended 
In  Virginia  in  the  midst  of  his  peoples  desolated  firesides;  an 
attendant  upon  the  momentous  debates  In  the  Virginia  Convention 
participated  in  by  Marthall.  Madison.  Mason,  and  Henry,  where  the 
body  and  spirit  of  a  national  con.stltutlon  were  so  earnestly,  ably, 
and  eloquently  debated:  a  companion  in  arms  and  under  the  eye 
of  Lafayette  and  Washington  and  the  Lees;  tutoring  In  the  wo<xls. 
learning  in  adversity;  recording  in  terms  of  precision  and  tinder- 
standlng  the  deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  an  Independent 
people  writing  their  mandates  to  their  public  servants  and  boldly 
declaring  the  inalienable  rights  and  undving  dignity  of  man  In 
the  erection  of  a  state;  the  selected  associate  of  the  first  great  Judges 
In  the  courts  cf  the  people.  State  and  national;  sitting  in  consulta- 
tion, participating  in  discussion  and  sharing  in  deciding  the  first 
cases  that  were  destined  to  be  beacon  lights  in  our  national  Jurist 
prudence,  participating  as  collaborator  with  Marshall.  Story.  John- 
son. In  that  court  whose  beginning  a  nation  today  celebrates,  a 
tribunal  standing  as  a  peak  in  the  developed  philosophy  of  political 
government — unique  in  Its  exalted  powers,  uncharted;  and  sharing 
In  Its  contribution  to  the  body  of  law  that  so  highly  serves  while 
It  so  richly  ennobles  man  in  his  social  relation — this  man  was  called 
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unto  rare  privileges,  chosen  for  great  ends,  destined  to  Immortal 
ser^'lce. 

One  must  have  been  loved  and  trusted  of  the  gods,  to  have  been 
cast  for  his  part. 

This  day  this  bar  has  attended  in  a  body  and  laid  a  wreath  upon 
the  tomb  of  our  illustrious  member.  We  now  place  In  our  records 
tliis  inadequate  testimony  of  our  reverent  respect  for  his  high 
Character  and  enduring  latiors. 

God  .save  thl.s  Slate  God  save  this  Nation;  help  us  to  pre8er\e 
and  transmit  the  institution  of  ccnstltutlonal  government;  and 
keep  Its  courts  stainless  and  unafraid. 


The  Cloak  Room 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Queen  Eee  for  the 
honey  m.akers  Is  Dorothy  Thomptcn.  She  is  to  sweeten  the 
coronation  so  the  country  can  swallow  It  at  the  cros-sroads 
better. 

You  would  think  that  anyone  who  had  the  temerity  to  take 
a  third  term  would  be  content  to  ascend  the  throne  stealthily. 

Our  first  definite  step  toward  war  was  the  quarantine 
speech — the  last,  the  sixty-seventh  step,  is  the  offer  to  give 
England  our  merchant  ships — the  sixty-eighth  the  loan  to 
China. 

The  theme  song  of  the  cloakroom  this  winter  will  be  recit- 
ing the  new  evidences  of  our  dictatorship  and  our  further 
trends  toward  war. 

Joe  Kennedy,  our  ambassador  who  quits  England,  becomes 
cur  highest  hope  for  an  almost  hopeless  peace.  He  knows 
more  about  Britain,  too,  than  Senators  Claude  Pepper  or 
Josh  Lee. 

The  hundred-million  loan  to  China  could  have  been  saved 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  3  years  ago  on  scrap  iron  to  Japan. 

Anyway.  Alf  Landon  did  not  sell  his  party  down  the  river 
like  his  running  mate.  Prank  Knox,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in 
the  form  of  a  temporary  Cabinet  seat. 

It  is  planned  to  have  two  budgets,  one  for  the  regular  set-up 
and  one  for  war  emergency.  Ttiey  tried  that  in  1933  on  the 
regular  and  "temporary  set-ups"  and  then  later  made  the  new 
set-ups  permanent.  The  war  emergency,  too,  is  Just  as  last- 
ing as  the  New  Deal. 

The  threatening  strikes  in  the  lumber  industry  in  the  West 
are  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  new  chairman 
of  N.  L.  R.  B.,  when  in  his  first  public  utterance  he  said,  "One 
should  net  live  merely  to  work." 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project — Waterway 
Advocates  Met  December  5, 1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MlNNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;     Monday.  Dzcemher  9,  1940 

Mr.  PTTTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant racctinics  ever  held  in  connection  with  efforts  to  secure 
actitn  that  will  lead  to  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  took  place  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1940.  At  this  meeting  various  groups  Interested  In 
the  greatest  engineering  project  of  modern  times  were  in 
attendance. 

When  the  Defen.'^o  Council  was  formed  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  oni  Canada  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  so  as  to  permit  ocean- 
going boats  to  travel  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Duluth, 


Minn.,  was  very  materially  a  part  of  national -defense  de- 
velc^wnents.  In  a  letter  which  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
me  he  very  definitely  agreed  with  this  position. 

Subsequently,  when  the  question  of  developing  this  water- 
way project  for  immediate  power  purposes  was  imder  dis- 
cussion, it  was  staled  by  President  Roosevelt  that  he  was 
by  no  means  overlooking  the  importance  of  the  navigation 
angle. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  read 
a  message  from  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Detroit  meeting, 
which  message  is  as  follows: 

To  My  Friends  of  the  Great  Lakes  Scaioay  and  Power  Conferenee: 

As  I  said  In  a  mBSsuge  to  yuur  last  cuulerence  4  year^  ago.  this 
BEsembla^e  of  leaders  from  many  sections  of  the  country  for  a 
most  practical  purpoee  U  a  welcome  and  significant  event. 

I  said  then  that  "an  opportunity  Ls  presented  to  complete  a 
6(*away  comparable  In  economic  value  to  the  Panama  Canal,"  a 
seaway  to  which  "the  public  development  of  St.  Lawience  power  Is 
Inseparably  linked." 

It  was  then  an  opportunity.    It  Is  now  a  vital  necessity. 
The  United  States  needs   the  St.  Lawrence   Seaway  for  defense. 
The   United   States    needs   this   great   landlocked   sea   as   a   secure 
haven  in  which  It  will  always  be  able  to  build  ships  and  more  ships 
in  order  to  protect  our  trade  and  our  shores. 

The  United  States  needs,  tremendously  needs,  the  power  project 
which  will  form  a  link  In  the  seawav  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  tr  produce  aluminuir.  and  more 
aluminxmi  for  the  airplane  program  which  will  assxire  command  of 
the  air. 

Selfish  interests  will  tell  you  that  I  am  cloaking  this  great  project 
In  national  defense  In  order  to  gain  an  objective  which  has  always 
been  dear  to  me  But  I  tell  you  that  It  has  always  been  dear  to  me 
because  I  recognized  Its  vital  Importance  to  the  people  In  peace 
and  m  war. 

Let  those  who  oppose  the  Immediate  undertaking  of  this  project 
sit  here  at  the  center  of  the  national-defense  effort  in  Washington 
and  feel  the  pres.^ure  of  the  National  Defense  Commission  calling 
for  more  and  more  power  for  our  great  aluminum  plants  and  for 
other  munitions  Industries  requiring  lots  of  cheap  power.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  know  that  the  oppasitlon  which  defeated  the 
St.  Lawrence  treaty  In  1934  was  a  mistaken  opposition,  based  on 
failure  to  appraise  the  full  needs  of  their  country  In  the  world 
situation  which  was  even  then  developing. 

What  would  we  not  give  today,  we  who  are  responsible  for  the 
country's  supreme  defense  effort,  If  the  great  St.  Lawrence  turbines 
were  already  in  place,  steadily  revolving  under  the  drive  of  St. 
Lawrence  waters  now  running  to  waste,  producing  every  hour  of 
the  day  l.OOO.OOO  horsejxjwer  to  supply  the  expansion  of  our  essen- 
tial defense  industries. 

Had  this  project  been  started  In  1934,  as  we  urged.  It  would  now 
be  completed  and  occupying  a  place  with  other  great  projects, 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  the  Southeast,  Boulder  Dam  in 
the  Southwest,  and  the  Columbia  River  projects  In  the  Northwest, 
among  the  great  national -defense  assets  of  this  continent. 

No  one  who  has  studied  our  national -defense  problems  and  the 
International  situation  can  possibly  fall  to  see  the  need  for  this 
project  In  the  defense  of  the  continent.  The  Congress  of"  the 
United  States,  in  providing  funds  for  a  two-ocean  navy  on  a  pro- 
gram covering  many  years,  has  properly  recognized  the  essential 
place  of  sea  power  in  continental  defense.  The  world's  merchant 
tonnage  Is  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  a 
month  The  distances  which  may  be  effectively  covered  by  bomb- 
ing planes  are  rapidly  Increasing. 

Seacoast  shipyards  are  already  overtaxed  with  uncompleted  con- 
struction. Shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes,  with  access  to  the  ocean, 
yet  close  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  labor,  raw  and  flnJshed  mate- 
rials, further  removed  from  possible  attack,  may  be  a  vital  factor 
in  successful  defense  of  this  continent.  They  will  help  to  build 
the  ships  which  will  bring  back  commerce  to  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  p>orts. 

Opponents  of  the  project  have  pointed  out  that  it  takes  4  years 
to  build  this  seaway.  They  know,  but  fail  to  mention,  that  it  takes 
at  least  that  long  to  build  a  battleship.  Tliey  also  know  that  this 
project  will  cost  the  United  States  less  than  three  battleships  and 
that  the  power  project  will  be  entirely  self -liquidating. 

We  hope  that  the  world  situation  may  soon  improve.  But  we 
are  bound  to  be  prepared  for  a  long  period  of  possible  danger  Who 
can  say.  with  assurance,  that  we  shall  not  need  for  our  defense  or 
peaceful  pun^ults  every  possible  shipbuilding  resource,  particularly 
tho-^  that  exist  and  may  be  developed  In  the  interior  of  our 
country?  Only  owe  who  can  say  that  we  do  not  need  the  battle- 
ships that  we  are  now  buildlner  will  dare  to  say  that  we  do  not 
need  the  essential  Great  Lakcs-St    Lawrence  seaway. 

The  need  for  the  seaway  Is  coupled  with  an  Increasing  demand 
for  the  power.  Already  our  defense  Indtistrles  in  tlic  Northeast 
have  been  required  to  Import  huge  hlcxiks  of  electric  power  from 
Canada.  They  are  asking  greater  imports,  and  Canada  can  agree 
to  supply  this  power  only  temporarily.  A  new  3C-rce  of  cheap 
power  for  national  defense  must  be  developed  Immediately. 

Along  with  Its  benefits  to  national  defense,  this  project  will 
contribute  to  the  peacetime  welfare  of  a  multitude  of  laborer;?, 
small  buslnesrmen.  home  owners,  and  farmers.  I  said  in  1938.  and 
I  say  now,  "Such  a  development  as  we  pr-jpose  tr  carry  out  in  the 
Great    Lakes-St.    Lawrence    Basin    unquestionably    will    result    In 
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greater  activity  for  all  ports  and  transportation  agencies.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  all  new  navigation  projects  and  Improve- 
ments directed  to  better  commercial  communication  In  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world.  The  fear  that  the  seaway  will  result 
In  Injury  on  the  lower  Mississippi  or  to  our  Atlantic  ports  is 
groundless." 

What  this  project  means  to  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  cannot 
be  too  highly  stressed.  It  means  a  more  secure  nation.  It  means 
a  continent  protected  and  served  by  the  additional  shipping  built 
In  Inland  shipyards.  It  means  more  industries,  both  defense  and 
domestic,  thriving  on  the  cheapest  power  in  history.  It  means  more 
comforts  In  the  homes  of  many  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  means 
more  work  for  the  ordinary  citizen  In  shipyards,  factories,  and  other 
transportation  services  connecting  the  center  of  this  continent  with 
this  great  highway  to  and  from  our  national  and  international 
markets. 

I  am  preparing  to  press  for  the  Immediate  construction  of  this 
project.  Because  of  its  vital  defense  character  I  have  allocated 
»1. 000.000  of  the  defense  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  engineering  stirveys  and  to  prepare  the  pre- 
liminary pifins  and  specifications  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
starting  the  undertaking. 

I  am  conducting  conversations  with  our  neighbor.  Canada,  to 
work  out  the  International  aspects  of  the  development  of  this  great 
common  asset.  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
which  will  assemble  in  January,  that  It  take  the  necessary  steps 
toward  completion  of  this  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
on  which  so  much  of  our  national  safety  and  welfare  depend. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  conference  was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Berle.  who  dis- 
cussed the  development  of  this  great  project.    He  said: 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  very  much  to  the  President's 
message 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  development  Is  today  the  most  far- 
reaching  physical  project  before  the  people  of  North  America.  It 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  project  on  the  continent. 

Under  date  of  October  16,  1940.  the  President  appointed  an  ad- 
visory committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Leland  Olds,  head 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  proceed  with  and  complete  the 
preliminary  engineering  survey  to  carry  forwaid  the  development  of 
St.  Lawrence  power.  This  was  done,  as  Mr.  Olds  will  tell  you.  be- 
cause the  power  resources  of  Canada  are  already  taxed  to  capacity 
for  defense  needs,  and  because  already  we  need  more  power  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  urgent  defense  needs.  Spe- 
cifically, we  need  to  manufacture  more  aluminum  at  the  plants  at 
Massena.  more  chemicals  at  the  plants  of  the  Union  Carbide  and 
other  companies  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  we  are  only  at  the 
threshold  of  our  defense  needs. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  we  cannot  develop  the  power  now 
because  It  will  arrive  too  late.  All  that  proves  Is  that  this  project 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  In  1934.  when  It  was  originally  pre- 
sented by  President  Roosevelt.  If  the  Job  had  been  done  then, 
as  it  should  have  been,  we  would  have  had  the  power  resources 
Immediately  available  for  the  vast  Increase  In  our  defense  needs 
which  now  we  have  to  supply. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  ought  to  forget  about  the  power 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  utilize  steam  plants  Instead.  The 
people  who  say  this  are  no  doubt  honest,  but  equally  they  are  very 
badly  informed.  If  you  tried  to  buy  steam  power-plant  units  today, 
you  would  find  that  you  could  not  get  sufficient  for  the  total  amount 
of  power  needed  until  long  after  power  will  be  actually  available 
from  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  overflow.  In  urging  that  the 
power  development  be  done  now,  we  are  getting  our  power  in  the 
quickest  way  we  can  get  It. 

Of  equal  Interest  to  you  here  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  Is  the 
seaway.  I  believe  that  the  seaway  Is  of  equal  necessity  for  defense. 
Let  us  look  at  the  situation. 

This  war.  like  the  previous  World  War,  Is  steadily  destroying 
ships.  Many  millions  of  tons  of  new  ships  will  have  to  be  built, 
not  only  during  the  war  but  after  the  war.  Ordinary  common 
sense  Indicates  that  we  must  have  available  yards  where  ships  can 
be  built — far  removed  from  any  possible  attack.  This  will  not 
affect  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  coast  shipyards.  They,  too,  will 
be  busy  for  years  to  come.  But  we  shall  need  as  a  reserve,  ship- 
yards a  thousand  miles  Inland  which  can  continue  to  build  without 
Interruption.  As  the  President  has  observed,  we  shall  need  these 
facilities  for  years  ahead — just  as  we  shall  need  battleships  for  years 
ahead. 

As  we  emerge  Into  the  post-war  situation,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  American  products  will  be  needed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  agricultural  crops,  and  the  growing  manufactures  of  the  Mid- 
west states  will  need  all  the  transportation  they  can  get — both  rail 
and  water.  The  seaway  will  become  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of 
transportation.  Whether  for  defense  or  for  the  clvU  needs  of  peace. 
It  is  vital. 

I  believe  the  seaway  will  benefit  not  only  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
but  every  Atlantic  port.  My  home  Is  In  New  York  City,  and  I  think 
I  know  the  needs  of  that  port.  Its  principal  need  Is  to  have  ships 
which  come  and  go  supplying  the  need  of  that  great  area  of  popula- 
tion. No  port  ever  yet  existed  without  ships;  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  is  one  of  the  places  from  which  the  ships  must  come. 

In  this  respect,  our  needs  are  not  limited  to  the  Inunedlate  war 
situation.  Some  day  this  war  will  be  over — we  cannot  say  when. 
We  do  not  know  the  conditions  we  shall  then  have  to  meet;  but  we 
do  know  that  the  North  American  Continent  will  protiably  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  economic  leadership  In  the  poet-war  reorganization. 
It  may  have  to  carry  that  huge  bxirden  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


This  means  that  we  shall  have  to  develop  to  the  full  every  method 
of  production  and  transportation. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  1934. 
Both  for  American  defense  today,  and  for  American  economic  defense 
after  the  war.  we  need  to  relea.«e  the  seacoasts  which  the  Great  Lakes 
can  be;  the  enormous  power  resources  of  the  St  Lawrence  Spillway; 
and  the  tremendous  manufacturing  resources  which  can  be  brought 
Into  existence  by  the  combination  of  raw  materials,  deep  water,  and 
electric  power. 

The  interest  of  groups  like  your  own  is  a  welcome  proof  that  the 
development  of  North  America  Is  not  yet  finished. 


Getting  America  Into  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  9  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  November  24,  1940,  on  the  subject  Gelling 
America  Into  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  look  for  two  major  drives  early  In  the  next  Congress  to  put  the 
United  States  in  position  where  it  must  go  to  war  in  Europe  for 
Britain  when  Britain  says  the  word. 

First  major  drive  has  been  launched  by  Lord  Lothian.  Britl.sh 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  for  revision  of  the  Johnson  Act 
and  the  Neutrality  Act  so  that  Britain  may  get  credit — loans — in  and 
from  the  United  States. 

For  any  foreign  government  in  default  on  its  previous  war  debts 
to  the  United  States  to  be  allowed  to  float  loans  in  the  United  States, 
the  Johnson  Act  would  have  to  be  repealed  or  amended. 

But  what  Britain  really  wants  is  not  Just  the  privilege  of  floating 
loans — that  means  selling  its  bonds  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
dividuals. Britain  also  wants  the  United  States  Government  to  help 
finance  the  war,  either  through  loans  or  outright  gifts  of  moneys 
or  credits. 

This  situation,  as  these  who  believe  the  battle  of  Britain  really 
is  the  battle  of  America — as  the  William  Allen  White  committee 
declared  through  one  of  its  publication.^  almost  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  election — the  situation,  as  these  people  see  it,  is  very  clearly 
argued  by  David  Lawrence: 

"The  talk  has  been  of  repealing  the  Johnson  Act  so  as  to  permit 
private  loans  to  Britain."  Mr.  Lawrence  wTltes.  "but  this  is  merely 
a  drop  In  the  bucket.  If  private  loans  would  satisfy  the  situation, 
repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  would  not  be  necessary  at  all.  For  both 
Canada  and  Australia  could  borrow  from  the  United  States  and 
lend  in  turn  to  Britain." 

And  here  is  the  significant  sentence  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  statement: 

"It  is  amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  itself  which  is  Involved 
because  the  billions  needed  can  be  furnished  only  by  our  Govern- 
ment." 

Lord  Lothian's  appeal  for  credit  for  Britain  from  the  United  States 
early  in  1941— he  said  it  would  be  needed  by  the  middle  of  next 
year — is  not  meeting  with  much  favor,  even  among  those  who  want 
the  United  States  to  go  the  limit  and  become  an  ally  of  Britain  in 
the  present  war. 

Britain  needs  help,  and  Britain  Is  getting  a  lot  of  help  from  the 
United  States.  But  the  claim  that  Britain  needs  financing  by  the 
United  States  strikes  rather  a  sour  note  even  among  the  most  pro- 
nounced pro-Britishers. 

Lord  Lothian's  warning  that  Britain  lacks  capacity  to  pay  does 
not  seem  to  square  with  the  facts.  Britain  came  through  the  pre- 
vious World  War  without  having  to  dispose  of  much  of  her  overseas 
Investments.  At  the  outset  of  the  present  war  Britain's  invest- 
ments In  other  parts  of  the  world  amounted  to  something  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  billion  dollars.  As  of  July  31  this  year.  British 
holdings  in  the  United  States  amounteo  to  four  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  plus  another  one  and  one-half  billions  owned  In  the  United 
States  by  Canada  and  other  British  dominions.  That  makes  a  total 
of  seven  billions  of  British  Empire  Investments  in  the  UtUted  States. 

I  am  glad  that  a  Senate  committee  Is  going  to  investigate  this 
matter  of  financial  holdings  of  foreign  nations  In  the  United  States 
early  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

I  say  the  investigation  should  be  very  thorough.  We  want  the 
facts. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  I  believe  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  perhaps  utilized,  before  we  begin  lending — or  Just  plain 
outright  giving — of  bUllons  of  dollars  to  Britain. 
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BiitAin  has  som«  real  estate  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  the 
Bahama  Islands.  Barbadoes.  Trinidad,  most  of  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands. 

These  islands  are  not  of  any  great  eoonomlc  value  to  Britain; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  liabilities  rather  than  assets.  But  their 
strategic  value  with  reference  to  our  Panama  Canal  Is  very  great. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  national  defense,  these  islands 
ought  to  be  owned  by  the  United  States,  not  by  any  European  power, 
even  thoiigh  that  power  today  is  a  very  friendly  one. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  destroyer  deal  with  Britain  we  got  some 
99-year  leases  from  England  for  air  and  naval  bases.  But  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States — none  of  us  know  what  the  European 
situation  may  be  100  years  from  now. 

I  say  it  might  be  well  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  buying  some 
of  these  islands — preferably  all  of  them — from  Britain,  and  pay  a 
good  round  price  for  them,  before  we  consider  lending  or  giving 
money  and  credits  to  Britain,  with  nothing  of  tangible  value  coming 
to  the  United   States  in  exchange. 

While  on  this  matter,  the  United  States  might  well  be  looking  Into 
the  matter  of  French -owned  IslaDds  and  other  possessions  around 
the  Caribbean.  The  French  popscssioDs  in  that  neighborhood  are 
of  value  to  ue,  for  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  our  own  shore- 
line. Their  only  value  to  any  Stiropean  nation  is  their  strategic — 
that  means  potential  threat — value  in  any  contest  involving  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  believe  In  adequate  national  defense.  I  believe  we  ought  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  defend  otirselvee  against  any  and  all  possible  ag- 
gressors We  must  become  strong  enough  to  do  that  Job  otirselves. 
When  we  are  that  strong,  then  wt;  might  be  in  position  to  form 
ailiaiM:es  as  these  seem  to  be  called  for  by  world  situations.  But  in 
the  last  analysis  the  defense  of  the  United  States  Is  up  to  the 
United  Sutes — end  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  basic  fjurt. 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  these  huge  loans  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  otber  goverrunents.  We  already  have  a  national  debt  of 
•50.000.000.000.  We  are  engaged  in  a  national -defense  program  that 
calls  for  expenditures  of  at  least  another  fifty  billions  In  the  next 
6  or  6  years,  even  if  we  do  not  go  to  war  otirselves.  If  we  add  an- 
other twenty  or  twenty-five  billion  dollars  of  loans  to  Great 
Britain — well,  you  Just  ftRure  that  out  for  yoxirselves.  The  strug- 
gling taxpayers  of  this  country  simply  cannot  carry  the  load 

Any  such  Govemnient  loans  we  know  at  the  start  never  will  be 
repaid.  They  will  not  be  loans.  They  will  be  expenditures.  And 
as  expenditures,  we  should  get  whatever  we  can  of  real  value  In 
exchange 

I  have  my  suspicions  that  Lord  Lothian  was  not  really  as  much 
interested  In  getting  credits  at  this  tinrve  as  in  getting  the  United 
States  thoroughly  and  irrevocably  committed  to  the  cause  of  Britain. 
The  real  Idea  is  to  work  up  American  public  sentiment  to  the  point 
where  all  Americans  feel  a  personal  and  national  resp>onsibUlty  for 
Britain's  winning  the  war.  After  that,  the  job  of  getting  all  aid 
short  of  war.  and  including  war.  from  the  United  States  will  be  easy. 

The  other  major  drive  I  expect  In  the  coming  session  of  Oongress 
is  to  repeal  the  "carry"  as  well  as  the  "cash"  provision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

Britain— and  this  Is  not  a  ctlttctem  of  Britain,  but  Just  good  Brit- 
ish common  sense — Britain  I  say  probably  wants  American  ships  to 
carry  American-made  munitions  and  other  supplies  to  England.  Not 
only  because  of  English  shipping  needs,  but  also  because  the  sinking 
of  a  few  American  ships  by  Hitler's  submarines  or  bomt>ers  would 
Inflame  all  America,  and  the  alllanoe  with  Britain  would  be  accom- 
plished in  short  order. 

Coupled  with  this  proposal  wUl  be  one  that  the  United  States 
Navy  convoy  these  ships  to  England.  That  would  make  inevitable  a 
sea  battle  between  German  and  United  States  naval  forces — and  the 
aUlance  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  accomplished. 

I  am  opposed  to  letting  down  the  bars  for  loans  or  credits. 

I  am  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act. 

I  am  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  cash  and  carry  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act 

I  am  for  national  defense  of  the  United  States;  I  am  opposed  to  the 
United  States  becoming  the  world's  policeman. 

I  look  forward  to  the  coming  months  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  hop* 
and  pray  we  will  get  through  without  dragging  America  into  another 
European  war.     I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  keep  out  of  it. 


Proposed  Transfer  of  Additional  Destroyers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  9  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1040 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  liOUlS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rcoosb  an 


editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  yesterday  en- 
titled "Should  Om-  Navy  Be  Weakened?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BHOtnj)  OXnt   NAVT   BX  WXAKKNKD7 

Olant  gantries  swing  armor  plate  and  barbette  Into  place  as 
America's  warships  of  the  future  slowly  take  shape  In  the  cluttered 
shipyards.  It  is  touch  and  go  as  to  whether  this  Nation  can  have 
a  two-ocean  Navy  built  and  prepared  by  1945.  It  Is  hoped  that  by 
then  the  Navy  will  have  17  more  battleships,  43  more  cruisers,  and 
170  more  destroyers.  Some  progress  Ib  being  made  despite  the 
Inadequate  building  facilities,  the  miles  of  red  tape,  and  the  shock 
of  the  enormous  demand  made  on  the  relatively  unprepared  war- 
ship-building industry. 

But  there  Is  a  dangerotis.  half-hidden  reef  in  the  way  of  this 
two-ocean  Navy  goal.  On  It  beat  the  white  breakers  that  monot- 
onously echo:  "More  warships  for  Britain;  50  more  destroyers; 
100  more;  some  cruisers;  a  few  battleships,  too." 

What  of  our  two-ocean  Navy  goal  that  a  mad  world  makes 
necessary?  What  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  challenged  by  a  fait 
accompli?  What  if  a  victorious  totalitarian  combine  strikes  at  us 
before  1945  in  Atlantic  and  I»aclflc?  Would  we  then  need  these 
destroyers  that  some  persons  mistakenly  believe  are  obsolete  and 
xiselesB  to  us?  Right  now  the  Navy  has  only  159  destroyers,  plus 
about  30  old  ones  that  have  been  converted  for  special  duties,  such 
as  mine  laying.  And  It  takes  atx)ut  15  months  from  the  time  the 
keel  of  a  new  destroyer  is  laid  until  it  Joins  the  fleet  as  a  seaworthy 
unit. 

So  Important  does  the  Navy  deem  our  need  for  small  ships  that 
it  has  been  buying  Gloucester  fishing  trawlers,  luxtiry  yachts,  tugs, 
motor  cruisers,  and  other  small  craft  that  seem  at  all  convertible 
to  Its  use.  With  the  need  that  desperate,  why  should  any  American 
advocate  more  United  States  Navy  ships  for  Britain?  Why  seek 
a  two-ocean  Navy  and  proceed  at  the  Eame  time  to  scuttle  ovir 
one-ocean  Navy? 

It  Is  false  to  assume  that  50  more  destroyers  would  not  be  missed. 
No  admiralty  ever  admitted  It  had  enough  destroyers.  In  war  the 
destroyers  are  Invaluable  for  scouting,  patroling.  laying  smoke 
screens,  convoying,  himtlng  submarines,  and  primarily  for  attack- 
ing capital  ships.  They  are  deadly  and  they  are  fragile.  A  ma- 
chine-gun btillet  will  pierce  a  destroyer's  side.  In  a  major  fleet 
engagement  the  commanding  ofBcer  expects  to  lose  at  least  half 
his  destroyer  force.     Like  projectiles,  they  are  highly  expendable. 

If  there  Is  any  need  to  provide  positive  proof  of  a  destroyer's 
value,  recall  the  battle  of  Jutland.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
that  fight  was  the  Influence  of  the  German  destroyers  on  the  British 
grand  fleet.  They  were  a  constant  menace  to  Jellicoe,  and  at  a 
crucial  moment  Britain  was  robbed  of  a  Trafalgar  when  the  little 
German  flotilla  of  hornets  charged  the  British  battle  line  and  catjsed 
27  capital  ships  to  turn  away  from  the  fleeing  German  high- 
seas  fleet. 

It  may  prove  vital  to  our  defense — in  a  world  changing  bo  rapidly 
that  no  man  knows  what  tomorrow  may  bring — to  keep  the  de- 
stroyers we  have,  as  well  as  all  our  other  warships,  push  construc- 
tion on  our  new  ones,  and  find  some  other  way  to  aid  Britain. 
If  we  don't  we  may  weaken  otirselves  to  the  extent  that  we  court 
an  attack  from  abroad. 


American  Involvement  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  9  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


LETTEE  PROM  WILLIAM  B.  LLOYD.  JR. 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoijs  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  November  2.  1940, 
addressed  to  me  by  William  B.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Campaign  for  World  Government.  I  present  this  without 
comment,  but  feel  that  the  people  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  idea  of  the  resolution  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordeized  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Camfaicn  roR  Wokld  OovxRimxifT, 

Chicago.  111.,  Wv>pemb«r  2.  1940. 
Senator  Rttbh  D.  Holt, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator   Holt:     Since    the   press  gave   little   notice   to   it 
at  the  time,  X  would  like  to  caU  your   Immediate  attention  to 


I 
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Hotue  Joint  Bewjlutlon  610,  Introduced  on  October  4  by  Congress- 
man John  O.  Alexander,  of  Minnesota. 

The  purpose  of  his  bill  Is  to  offer  the  American  people  a  chance, 
perhaps  their  last,  to  avoid  Involvement  In  war — to  stay  out  of 
war  by  doing  their  best  to  stop  tbe  wars  now  raging  abroad. 
What  has  Congress  so  far  done  along  that  line?  Nothing  but 
leave  It  all  to  the  President,  and  his  efforts  have  failed. 

We  have  not  yet  tried  the  method  of  "cpen  covenants  openly 
arrived  at."  We  have  not  yet  made  public  offers  of  friendly  serv- 
ices to  both  belligerent  groups.  This  we  ought  to  try  over  and 
over  ngaln. 

Our  Government  has  oCaclally,  by  word  and  act,  become  so 
partisan  that  even  If  our  country  should  act  alone  and  make 
fcuch  an  offer  now  It  could  hardly  be  effective.  But  if  the  Americas 
and  other  neutral  nations  cooperated  In  an  offer  to  supervise 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  their  offer  would  stand  a  chance,  and 
both  the  belligerents  might  be  glad  to  accept  It. 

Congressman  Alexaneehs  proposal  Is  further  strengthened  by 
the  offer  of  the  nonbelUgerents  to  lead  the  way  to  a  United  States 
of  the  World  as  the  only  practical  long-range  solution  to  all  the 
war  problems. 

The  resolution  necessarily  omits  details  of  the  future  world 
society  but  appropriates  a  practical  sum  for  the  initial  steps 
necessary  to  any  such  plan.  The  offer  cf  world  government  as 
a  substitute  for  war  might  start  a  whole  new  era  of  law  and 
order  in  International  relations.  The  United  States  and  the 
Americas  can  develop  solidarity  by  takinc:  the  lead  together  to 
extend  democracy  Into  the  chaos  of  world  allaiis. 

Even  those  now  whooping  it  up  for  war  ir.ust  admit  that  peace 
will  come  some  time.  Ordinary  common  se.iso  demands  that  we 
be  prepared  for  It,  Just  as  the  war  system  demands  preparedness  for 
conflict.  Peace  requires  preparation,  and  we'll  never  get  it  nor  keep 
It  unless  we're  willing  to  spend  cash  for  It.  We  get  what  we 
prepare  for,  and  so  let's  say,  •In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace." 

War  appropriations  of  $17,000,000,000  by  the  present  Congress 
will  cost  each  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  $126.  The  appro- 
priation Congressman  Axexander  requests  means  only  37  cents  per 
capita,  and  we  think  it  Is  worth  that  much  to  try  the  ways  of  peace. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

"PREPARE  FOR   PEACE 

"Whereas  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has  appropriated  or  au- 
thorized about  $17,000,000,000  for  military  preparedness:  and 

"Whereas  an  Important  national  election  Is  now  impending,  when 
all  peace-loving  citizens  will  Justly  challenge  on  their  record  their 
former  Representatives:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  promptly  prove  that  we  are  not 
limiting  preparation  for  defense  to  military  means  only,  but  are 
also  attempting  to  prepare  for  defense  and  security  by  nonmllltary 
means,  such  as  bona  fide  efforts  for  peace;  and  to  this  end  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  instructed  to 
take  Immediate  Joint  action  with  all  possible  Uke-mlnded  govern- 
ments of  nations  not  at  war  in  offering  their  services  openly  and 
publicly  to  the  belligerents  In  the  cause  of  peace;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  in  order  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  peace  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  cessation  of  ill  hostilities  under  Joint  neutral 
supervision  should  be  openly  demanded,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
actual  extension  of  the  system  of  federation  Into  a  world  union  of 
nations  should  be  offered  and  pledged  to  the  tx?lllgerents  by  the 
Joint  neutrals  as  the  only  practical  means  of  read;ustlng  the  status 
of  newly  conquered  nations  or  long-held  colonics  and  dominions,  of 
underprivileged  or  overprivlleged  states,  and  permitting  mankind  to 
build  a  new  and  better  civilization  in  safety,  without  fear  cI  war 
and  organized  destruction:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  in  order  to  finance  the  above-described  program 
of  Joint  neutral  efforts  for  the  present  and  future  of  the  world,  the 
House   of   Representatives    (the  Senate   concurring!    hereby   appro- 
priates $50,000,000  as  our  safest  and  least  costly  defense." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-LiAM  B.  Llotd,  Jr.,  Director. 


Propaganda  for  Entry  of  United  States  Into  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"^  OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.   LOUIS  P03T-DICPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoud  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post -IDispatch  entitled  "What  About  It.  Mr.  White?" 
It  refers  to  the  activities  of  Mr.  William  "Alsop"  White,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  get  us  into  war. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follovrs: 

WHAT  ABOT7T  rr.  MB.   WHrTE? 

Wllllatn  Allen  White,  self-styled  rooster  on  the  cow-catcher  of 
that  powerful  engine  of  propaganda,  known  as  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  made  an  Interesting  speech  In 
New  York  recently.  The  speech  brought  frcm  the  New  York  Times 
an  editorial  which  labeled  it  as  "unfortunate."  and  It  caused  Jny 
O  Hayden,  well-kncwn  correspondent  to  write:  "There  are  Increas- 
ing evidences  that  the  advocates  of  American  aid  to  Great  Brltalc 
has  overplayed  their  hand  " 

Mr  White's  remarks  were  made  in  the  course  cf  n.cceptlng  an 
award  from  the  National  As.sociatlcn  of  Accredited  Publicity  Direc- 
tors, Inc  .  f->r  "outstarding  service  in  publicity"  Acccrdlng  to  the 
New  York  Times,  he  wa.s  telling  the  supposed  "inside  story"  of  the 
deal  by  which  50  United  States  destroyers  were  traded  to  Britain  last 
Septemb:T.     Sad  Mr    White: 

"Our  first  Job  was  to  send  the  destroyers  to  England.  We  learned 
there  were  certain  overage  destroyers  that  could  easily  be  rpared — ■ 
150  cf  them — but  we  plugged  for  50.  Taking  that  number  a.s  a  goal 
was  "pure  hunch,"  but  I  want  to  .say  that  we've  never  had  an 
objective  that  wasn't  approved  In  advance  by  the  general  staffs  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 

"We  put  General  Pershing  on  the  a!r  but  the  really  smart  trick 
we  pulled  was  that  after  Lindbergh  made  his  speech,  we  put  hl.s 
mother-in-law  Mrs  Dw:ght  W  M  irrow.  on  the  air.  And  was  that 
a  face  card?     It  wa.s, 

"She  said:  'Telegraph  the  White  House  and  yovir  Contrrcssmen,' 
and  the  next  day  •  •  •  15,000  telegrams  came  tumbling  down 
on  Wcshlngton,  saying.  "Give  the  destroyers  to  Great  Brit;iin.'  They 
never  knew  what  hit  them. 

In  commenting  on  this  speech.  J  William  Terry,  of  the  White 
committee,  said  he  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  the  word 
"trick."  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Morrow's  radio  address,  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  card  game  rr.ther  than  a  shrewd  act. 

Now.  let  us  turn  the  calendar  back  to  Autn^ist  9  of  this  year. 
On  that  date  th3  Post-Dispatch  printed  the  results  cf  Its  Investi- 
gation into  the  mystery  behind  General  Pershini^'s  n.dlo  addre.-ss 
The  mystery  grew  out  cf  the  fact  that,  although  reports  were  current 
In  Washinijtcn  that  General  Pershing  wcu'd  make  a  speech  on  Inter- 
national affairs,  inquiries  made  of  Colonel  Adarnson.  the  general's 
aide,  and  of  the  War  Department,  brought  forth  statements  that  they 
had  no  Information  that  a  Pershing  statement  was  forthcoming. 
Four  days  later  the  speech  was  made. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Inquiry  the  Post-Dlspatch  asked  Mr.  White 
about  it.     The  following  Is  quoted  from  the  story  of  August  9: 

Pershing's  advocacy  of  much  greater  aid  to  England  short  of  war' 
directly  supported  the  campaign  conducted  by  William  Allen  White's 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  but  the  Emporia 
editor,  reached  by  telephone  at  E^tes  Park,  Colo,  said  regretfully 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  speech  ana  had  only  learned 
an  hour  beforehand  th^t  it  was  to  be  delivered. 

"When  White's  attention  was  called  to  a  statement  In  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson's  column  yesterday  that  'nobody  can  tell  me 
that  the  General  WTOte  that  speech;  It  smells  to  me  like  Bill 
White.'  White  said: 

"Lord!  I  never  heard  of  it  until  Clark  Elchelbergcr,  our  execu- 
tive secretary,  called  me  by  long  distance  to  tell  me  to  listen  to 
It,  If  our  committee  had  participated  In  the  arrangements.  Id 
have  known  It  long  In  advance,  because  Elchelberger  Is  constantly 
in  touch  with  me,  calling  on  an  average  of  twice  a  day  "  " 

In  August  Mr  WTilte  was  serenely  unaware  of  the  Pershing 
speech;  had  nothing  to  do  with  It;  didn't  even  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  delivered.  In  December.  boa.stlng  of  the  achievements  of 
hlmsflf  and  his  committee,  Mr  White  says:  "We  put  General 
Pershing  on  the  air  " 

It  strikes  us  an  explanation  Is  In  order.  Since  Mr.  White  and  his 
committee  have  such  remarkable  Influence  with  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  bring  about  the  destroyer  deal,  the  operations 
of  that  committee  and  its  chairman  properly  become  matters  of 
public  discussion  and  inquiry.  In  fact,  from  numerous  quarters 
has  come  the  request  that  White  and  his  propaganda  engine  be 
investigated  by  Congress. 

Will  Mr,  White  and  the  committee  lay  their  cards,  including 
their  face  cards,  on  the  table? 


What  Are  We  Fighting  Over? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  9.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  a  letter  from  William  C.  Durant. 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  promises  to  place  me  among  his  40 
national  leaders  if  I  will  answer  three  questions  for  him.  He 
flatters  a  Lttle,  do  you  not  think,  when  he  says  in  his  letter. 
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**these  40  men  and  women  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
think."    Then  he  asks  these  questions: 

1.  If  England  wins  the  present  war  and  you  occupied  Winston 
CburcblU's  poeltlon,  or  were  In  control  of  tbe  situation,  what  would 
you  do? 

a.  If  Hitler  succeeds  In  winning  the  present  war  and  you  were  In 
his  position,  how  would  you  handle  tbe  situation? 

3.  If  you  have  given  any  thought  to  world  peace  and  are  deslrotis 
of  obtaining  world  peace,  bow  would  you  go  about  It? 

Now  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  Churchill  or  Hitler  and 
won  the  war?  How  would  you  handle  the  situation?  If  you 
can  answer  those  two  questions,  you  can  then  help  to  answer 
the  question  of  this  address.  What  Are  We  Fighting  Over? 

We  all  know  Hitler  claims  he  is  fighting  for  living  room  and 
access  to  world  markets  and  world  raw  materials.  We  then 
assume  Churchill  and  the  British  are  fighting  to  prevent  that, 
or  for  what  is  usually  termed  the  "status  quo,"  or  in  terms  of 
real-estate  contracts  to  keep  things  "as  is."  Those  objectives 
are  both  easy  to  understand. 

But  I  have  a  feeling  this  problem  goes  a  bit  deeper  than  a 
battle  for  markets  and  raw  materials.  It  may  have  started 
out  on  that  basis,  but  I  have  an  idea  which  keeps  percolating 
through  my  otherwise  complacent  mind  that  this  contest  is 
developing  into  an  epochal  event  testing  not  alone  the  com- 
parative strength  and  vitality  of  two  great  nations;  testing  not 
alone  the  relative  strength  of  totalitarianism  versus  the  Brit- 
ish commonwealth  of  nations,  but  testing  rather  whether  even 
we  ourselves  have  lost  beyond  recall  the  original  tenets  and 
principles  of  our  founding  forefathers  who  based  their  con- 
ception of  the  political  economy  of  government  and  of  a  so- 
ciety of  mankind  upon  the  challenging  statement  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  Prom  that  idealistic  beginning  we 
founded  a  government  which,  up  until  a  few  years  ago.  made  a 
magniflcient  record  of  progress,  of  happy  homes  and  prosper- 
ous business,  and  of  high  living  standards.  A  record  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  envy.  But  today  there  is  being  heard  the 
rumor  that  there  is  a  new  order,  a  new  world  order  wliich 
proposes  to  eclipse  and  to  supplant  tbe  so-called  democracy 
of  FVance  and  England.  Even  our  own  long-cherished  Con- 
stitutional and  Bill  of  Rights  guaranties  are  being  weighed  in 
the  scales  by  these  well -advertised  and  well-sold  new  orders. 

Hitler  is  now  selling  his  new  order  to  the  Balkan  nations  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  and  the  world.  Japan  is  proclaiming  in 
the  Par  East  that  the  status  quo  must  give  way  to  a  new 
order  there.  Russia  is  not  lagging  as  she  continually  sells 
her  new  order.  Hitler  boasts  that  he  is  able  to  use  productive 
capacity  to  the  full,  eliminating  imemployment,  unused  re- 
sources, and  (depression — though  so  far  the  new  economic 
efQclency  has  been  developed  only  for  war,  but  that  is  not 
sajring  it  cannot  be  developed  for  peaceful  pursuits.  I  have 
said  before,  that  what  we  in  America  need,  to  combat  these 
new  orders  with,  is  a  more  forward-looking  new  order  of  our 
own. 

Sometime  ago  I  heard  a  great  Chinese  philosopher  deliver 
an  address.  When  he  finished  I  was  tempted  to  Eusk  him  of 
what  earthly  good  are  all  these  Chinese  philosophies  and 
centuries  of  Chinese  culture  and  learning  if  the  people  live  in 
misery,  poverty,  and  undergo  great  sufferings — war  and 
destruction.  The  exploitation  of  the  masses  in  China,  and  in 
Japan  too  for  that  matter,  has  been  so  great  that  after  cen- 
turies of  it  we  find  that  only  a  few  families  have  any  real 
wealth:  that  17  families  in  Japan  own  75  percent  of  her 
wealth.  One  Rajah  in  India  has  an  income  of  $90,000,000  a 
year,  while  the  people  in  India  starve.  One  man  in  Pittsburgh, 
before  his  death,  had  $1,500,000,000  and  the  schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh were  forced  to  close  for  lack  of  funds.  Of  what  good 
is  the  hoarding  of  $1,500,000,000?  What  joy  or  satisfaction 
do  these  people  get  from  allowing  and  sometimes  even  forcing 
their  fellowman  to  suffer?  We  hear  people  say.  if  these  men 
had  any  real  common  sense  or  foresight  they  would  realize 
that  their  exploitation  and  injustices  eventually  bring  about 
strikes,  rebellious  wars,  chaos,  and  their  own  downfall. 

But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  perhaps  what  we  term 
"the  democracies"  have  been  just  as  criminally  selfish  as 
those  men  and  equally  unjust  and  gtiilty  as  regards  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  other  nations  who  are  starving?  Or  does  not 
the  original  principle  of  our  sainted  founders  "that  all  men 


are  created  equal"  apply?  At  least  it  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  a  war,  because  of  our  neglect  to  apply  it. 

But  from  that  war  there  seems  to  be  two  new  ideas  in  the 
making  and  which  we  may  sooner  or  later  decide  to  incorpo- 
rate in  our  own  economics  of  government.  The  first  of  these 
ideas  is  that  a  nation  can  get  along  without  tremendous  quan- 
tities cf  gold;  and  the  second  is,  that  even  the  most  bankrupt 
nation  can  carry  on  an  internal  program  which  can  feed  and 
gainfully  employ  its  teeming  multitudes  as  well  or  better  than 
we  have  done  with  all  of  our  great  wealth,  our  store  of  gold,  and 
our  natural  resources.  In  both  the  case  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many they  have  carried  on  tremendous  programs  without 
having  a  hoard  of  gold.  In  1933  we  know  Germany  was  bank- 
rupt and  at  a  very  low  economic  ebb.  In  1937  when  Japan 
started  her  present  drive  into  China,  were  not  we  telling  our- 
selves she  could  not  last  a  year  t)ecause  they  were  t)ankrupt? 
War-mad  Hitler  boasted  on  September  1,  1939,  that  they  had 
spent  $40,000,000,000  in  preparation  for  that  day.  Where  did 
they  get  all  that  money  as  long  as  they  were  bankrupt?  And 
In  the  months  since  how  coiHd  these  wars  be  financed?  TTiese 
are  questions  which  these  "new  orders"  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  face,  much  as  we  hate  to  be  jolted  from  our  status  quo 
and  oiu-  self-satisfied  repose.  This  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
"What  Are  We  Fighting  Over,"  for  their  answer  is  tearing  at 
the  very  heart  and  stability  and  future  of  all  democracies  on 
earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  day  is  saying  to  us  louder  and 
louder.  "It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  are  fighting  for  freedom, 
democracy,  civilization,  or  even  the  defense  of  our  territory 
from  invasion."  It  is  not  enough,  because  it  only  suggests  a 
defense  of  what  we  have,  which  is  sometimes  not  too  good,  as  I 
suggested  a  moment  ago  when  I  referred  to  the  concentration 
of  wealth  and  income.  A  defense  of  what  we  have,  or  the 
status  quo,  is  not  adequate  against  a  dynamic  world  revolution 
such  as  is  evidently  now  going  on  judging  from  the  seeming 
ease  with  which  "new  orders"  are  being  sold,  and  so-caUed 
bankrupt  and  destitute  nations  are  carrjong  on  tremendous 
programs  against  an  amazed  world  that  until  recently  vir- 
tually had  a  comer  on  everything  except  ideas  and  the  spirit 
to  sell  a  "new  order."  Cannot  you  see  that  this  thing  we  are 
faced  with  is  bigger  even  than  Hitler  and  can  only  be  met 
successfully  and  defeated  by  an  alternative  "new  order"?  If 
the  totalitarian  powers  are  selling  their  new  orders  through 
war.  then  we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  sell  ours  through  peace, 
for  even  if  we  went  to  war  and  won.  and  destroyed  their  mili- 
tary strength,  their  new  ideas  would  triumph  tmless  countered 
by  other  ideas  equally  as  fundamental  and  dynamic.  And  so 
out  the  window  goes  your  status  quo.  win  or  lose. 

If  we  are  to  save  democracy.  It  Is  imr>ortant  that  we  realize 
the  full  implications  of  its  ideals,  its  meat  and  substance,  for 
It  is  not  the  ideals  that  are  at  fault,  but  the  failure  to  carry 
them  through  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  that  logical  con- 
clusion, by  the  way,  is  the  best,  the  most  powerful,  the  strong- 
est and  in  fact  the  only  answer  and  force  which  can  win  this 
catastrophic  contest  which  is  upon  us.  But  before  we  get  Into 
that  subject  let  us  go  a  step  further  into  this  suggestion  of 
selling  our  new  order  through  the  promotion  of  peace. 

I  assume  the  alternative  to  that  Is  what  we  are  doing — that 
is,  preparing  for  war  by  appropriating  and  spending  $17,- 
000,000,000  for  war  machinery — and  I  am  not  saying  that 
those  who  have  promoted  that  program  do  not  have  to  do  it 
now  to  meet  the  menace  we  are  faced  with  as  the  situation 
stands  and  into  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  by  oiu- 
inattention  to  fundamentals.  But  I  do  suggest  and  say  with 
all  the  force  at  my  command  that  it  is  a  -vaste  of  time  and 
money  to  concentrate  entirely  on  military  defense  and  to  do 
nothing  alwut  nonmllltary  defense,  a  matter  suggested  and 
provided  for  in  House  Joint  Resolution  610,  which  I  placed 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  October  4, 
and.  again.  De^mber  5,  and  which  provides  for  a  constructive 
movement  for  peace  with  all  neutral  nations  joining  with  the 
United  States  to  press  the  case  for  peace  against  both  sides 
of  this  war.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  the  strength 
and  power  to  bring  these  groups  to  a  peace  table  if  all  the 
nonwarring  nations  will  exert  that  force  in  the  name  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 
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And  that  brings  us  back  to  our  discussion  of  the  democratic 
ideal,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  just  and  last- 
ing peace  under  dictatorship  or  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment except  under  Christian  democracy.  The  democratic 
ideal  stems  from  and  includes  the  Christian  concept  of  uni- 
versal human  brotherhood.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
is  another  way  of  saying  "All  men  are  created  equal."  Yet 
the  democracies  have  perpetuated  the  hostilities  of  savage 
tribes.  They  enslaved  and  exploited  the  colored  races.  They 
have  considered  that  neighborliness  stopped  at  their  political 
frontiers,  and  that  the  alien  was  always  a  potential  enemy. 
They  have  perpetuated  the  barbarian's  belief  that  to  slaughter 
the  community's  enemies  was  noble.  They  have  set  up  the 
national  state  as  a  god  for  whom  human  sacrifice  was  "the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

The  democratic  idea  is  the  most  revolutionary  and  dynamic 
idea  in  all  history,  but  it  has  fallen  short  at  two  points.  First, 
It  did  not  embrace  all  humankind.  It  was  limited  to  the 
national  state.  Even  those  national  states  where  it  developed 
furthest  built  prisons  for  the  democratic  leaders  of  their 
subject  people  and  great  armies  and  navies  to  defend  their 
national  Interests.  The  world  will  not  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy until  believers  in  democracy  establish,  however  long 
it  may  tak .'.  a  world  commonwealth  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Secondly,  the  democratic  idea  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  specious  idea  of  individual  pursuit  of  wealth 
without  social  direction  and  control. 

We  have  written  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being  into  our  basic  law,  yet  we  have  left  millions  to 
go  hungry;  we  have  condemned  countless  children  to  the 
blighted  lives  of  poverty;  we  have  looked  the  other  way  and 
denied  that  we  were  our  brother's  keeper,  all  in  the  name  of 
Individualism  and  all  under  the  banner  of  democracy.  Gigan- 
tic dislocations  of  economic  processes  went  unremedied. 
When  governments  have  sought  to  deal  with  them,  those  who 
have  profited  in  the  grim  struggle  for  wealth  use  their  vast 
power  to  obstruct  reform  and  to  confuse  the  people  as  to  the 
nature  of  democracy.  The  planning  and  organizing  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  left  to  those  whose  prime  interest  is  armed 
power.    Even  our  public  schools  are  used  to  promote  the  idea. 

The  imemployed,  the  underpaid,  the  sharecropper,  the 
migrant  represent  the  failure  of  democracy  and  are  prospects 
Of  our  "fifth  column."  These  provide  the  raw  material  for 
revolution.  Insofar  as  millions  of  our  citizens  are  denied 
the  right  to  the  pursiiit  of  happiness,  to  that  extent  our 
democracy  is  a  sham. 

When  a  Hitler  marches  into  a  peaceful  country,  ignoring 
the  cost  in  shattered  lives,  does  he  not  differ  from  us  only 
in  degree,  not  in  kind,  for  our  sense  of  brotherhood  has  like- 
wise stopped  at  our  own  frontiers  and  at  our  own  slums. 

Hitler  and  Stalin  are  the  spearheads  of  a  world  revolution 
not  against  freedom  and  democracy  but  against  the  limita- 
tions of  freedom  and  the  failure  of  democracy.  They  de- 
nounce plutodemocracy,  knowing  that  we  are  most  vulner- 
able in  our  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty. 

Only  as  democracy  regains  the  revolutionary  drive  it  once 
had  can  we  meet  the  assault  of  totalitarianism.  No  Hitler 
could  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  happy,  prosperous  people.  No 
Hitler  could  bore  from  within  or  defeat  from  without  a  great 
nation  at  the  peak  of  its  strength  with  a  bold  and  generous 
international  policy.    No  revolution  can  succeed  where  all  the 


people  have  a  stake  in  their  own  well-being.  If  we  had  for- 
gotten about  gold  and  about  profits  and  interest  and  bonds, 
and  had  concentrated  on  being  our  brother's  keeper,  not 
with  charity  and  hand-outs  but  with  a  real  program  to  end 
unemployment,  with  provision  for  old  age.  sickness,  and  the 
building  of  health,  then  we  would  have  no  cause  to  fear  "fifth 
column"  movements,  nor  conquests  from  without.  These  are 
actually  the  things  that  we  are  fighting  over,  and  the  sooner 
we  catch  up,  the  sooner  we  bring  democratic  ideals  right  up 
to  date,  both  on  the  social-reform  front  and  internationally. 
the  sooner  can  the  world  be  made  peaceful  and  happy  and 
safe  for  democracy. 

The  question  is.  Which  do  you  prefer:  Reform  with  dicta- 
torship or  real  democracy? 


Overseas  and  Domestic  Service  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  According  to  State  of  Residence 
During  the  Period  of  the  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLV.WIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  9,  1940 


CHART  INSERTED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  MILL.\RD  W  RICE. 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE,  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN    WARS   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  portentous 
times,  while  most  of  Europe  is  involved  in  world  war  n.  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou5e  of 
Representatives  to  have  accurate  information  as  to  the  num- 
t)er  of  World  War  I  veterans  who  served  overseas  or  in  this 
country  with  the  United  States  Army  and  United  States  Navy, 
according  to  their  State  of  residence. 

Total  strength  by  branch  of  service 


Navy 

Martnp  Corps' 

(^rtuTrs        3. 5W 

F.Dliste.l  mon 100.  IH7 


4.  a-i;.  101 

5y6.073 


IM.066 


TotaL 


4,  757.  240 


Total  casualties  by  branch  of  service 


Cause  of  death 

Army 

.S'avy 

Marine 
Corps 

Total 

Killed  in  action 

I^ied  i)f  W'iun<ls 

L)ip<i  of  dis^'ase      . .....  ..... 

37.568 
1^942 
00,446 

340 

59 

5.313 

1.109 

07 

1,454 

1.0CW 
701 

39.363 

14.009 
75  460 

Died  of  accidents. . 

1,  100 

Died  of  other  causes . 

121 

18S 

Total 

>  n9,u5« 

6.888 

3.284 

130.128 

'  Does  not  include  deaths  of  men  enlistinn  after  Feb.  28,  1919.  and  Regular  Army 
ofTicers  who  rpverte<l  to  peawtime  status  prior  to  death.  Total  deato^  lu  military 
serTlce,  Apr.  6,  1917,  to  July  2,  1921,  being  approximately  124.WM. 
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Additional  Civil-Service  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

of' MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  9. 1940 

Mr.  PirrKNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  Jiist  recently  passed  civil-service  legislation, 
there  still  appear  to  be  a  great  many  inequalities  in  connection 
with  the  compensation  of  many  employees  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  have  not  investigated  all  of  the  various  wage  scales,  but  did 
have  occasion  to  check  up  on  the  pay  of  Federal  mechanics. 
To  my  surprise  I  learned  that  the  Federal  mechanics  employed 
in  the  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  have  a  wage  scale  as  low  as 
$1,680  per  year  as  compared  with  other  and  higher  wage 
scales.  We  go  down  to  the  District  buildings  and  find  that 
the  mechanics  have  a  base  wage  scale  of  $1,976  per  year.  I 
checked  up  on  the  Oovemment  Printing  OflBce,  and  I  find  that 
the  Federal  mechanics  there  have  a  base  pay  of  $2,745  per 
year.  Likewise,  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
the  base  pay  is  $2,745  per  year. 

In  checking  up  on  the  hours  put  in  by  these  employees,  I 
find  that  our  own  employees  in  the  Capitol  and  old  and  new 
House  OflBce  Buildings  put  in  208  hours  more  per  year  than  the 
mechanics  employed  elsewhere.  In  my  opinion,  Congress  is 
and  should  be  entirely  liberal  In  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict buildings  and  the  Government  Printing  OfBce,  but  ex- 
tremely overconservative  in  its  treatment  of  its  own  employees 
in  the  buildings  occupied  by  it. 

I  believe  that  something  should  be  done  to  correct  these 
discriminations,  and  I  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  because  I  am  sure  we  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  by 
the  employees  on  Capitol  HUl. 


Threescore  Years  and  Ten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  11.  1940 


POiaf  WRITTEN  BY  HORACE   C.   CARLISLE 


Mr  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  poem  written 
by  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

THSEISCOBZ    TXAKS   AND    TEN 

Today  I'm  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And.  If  I  BtUI  am  living  when 

I  reach  my  fourscore  years, 
I  trust  that  I,  on  looking  back 
Along   my   life's  receding   track. 

May,  ere  it  disappears 
Prom   mem'ry's  passing-picture  waU 
Find  these  next  ten  the  best  of  aU. 

rm  threescore  years  and  ten  today. 
And  trust  that  my  next  ten  years  may — 

If  I  shall  live  that  long- 
Serve  better  still  my  fellow  men; 
And.  If  I  reach  fourscore  and  ten, 

I  trust  I'll  still  be  strong 
Enough  to  serve  and  help  my  friends 
Attain  to  higher,  nobler  ends. 


Yes,  thrwscore  years  and  ten  san  I, 
With  many  things  to  occupy 

My  meditative  mind: 
And,  while  I  entertain  no  fears 
Of  living  to  be  fivescore  years. 

In  my  heart  Is  enshrined 
The  hope  that  my  last  year  on  earth 
May  be  the  best  one  since  my  birth. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Review  of  Leading:  Cases  Construing  Emergency 
Le^lation  of  1917-18 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  H    CABANISS,  JR. 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  review  of  leading  cases 
construing  emergency  legislation  of  1917-18,  as  prepared  by 
George  H.  Cabaniss.  Jr..  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  bar, 
and  published  in  the  State  Bar  Journal  of  California  for 
November  1940. 

Revhw  of  Leading   Cases  Constrttixg  EMracENCT   Legislation   of 

1917-18 
(By  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar) 

Th^  inter«t  of  members  of  the  bar  in  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  Is  by  no  means  academic.  All  attorneys  under 
the  age  of  38  have  been  obliged  to  register  Other  attorneys  will 
either  have  members  of  their  families  elegible  to  register  or  will  be 
members  on  legal  advisory  boards  or  appeal  agents  assisting  in  the 
execution  of  the  act.  Many  cases  may  arise  where  attorney.s  wQl  be 
obliged  to  advise  their  clients  as  to  legal  implications  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

The  constitutionality  of  compulsory  military  service  was  conclu- 
sively decided  by  Mr  Chief  Justice  White  in  Arver  v.  United  States 
(Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  245  U  S.  366,  385),  wherein  the  Chief 
Ju.'^tice.  a  former  officer  cf  thr  Confederate  Army,  said: 

"It  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  very  conception  of  a  Just  gov- 
ernment and  its  duty  to  the  citizen  Includes  ihe  reciprocal  obligation 
of  the  citizen  to  render  military  service  in  case  of  need,  and  the  right 
to  compel  It." 

Mr.  Justice  Butler.  In  United  States  v.  Schvnmmer  (279  U.  S.  644), 
said: 

"That  It  Is  the  duty  of  citizens,  by  force  of  arms,  to  defend  oiir 
Government  against  all  enemies  whenever  necessity  arises  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Constitution." 

He  also  quoted  with  approval  the  language  Df  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
White  in  Arver  v.  United  States,  supra. 

United  States  v.  Macintosh  (283  U.  3  605,  622).  it  was  said: 

"Whether  any  citizen  shall  be  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war  is  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  Congress  and  not  upon  the  scruples  of  the  individual,  except 
as  Congress  provides." 

In  HamUton  v.  Board  of  Regents  (293  U  8  245).  a  California  case, 
compulsory  military  training  in  a  university,  which  was  a  land- 
grant  college,  was  sxistalned,  the  Court  citing  the  above  cases. 

STATE   PROVISIONS 

Nine  of  the  Original  Colonies  provided  for  compulsory  military 
service  in  their  constitutions  which  were  adopted  prior  to  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.s.  Jefferson  was  tiie 
author  of  the  section  providing  for  compulsory  military  service  In 
the  Constitution  of  Virginia. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  General  Washington  suggested  to 
the  Continental  Congress  compulsory  military  service 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of  1812,  President  Madison,  who  had 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  his 
then  Secretary  of  War,  James  Monroe,  afterward  President  and 
author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  drafted  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
into  committee  in  Congress  to  provide  for  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. The  war  having  ended  before  the  bill  was  considered  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Mexican  War,  which  was  undertaken  upon  a  volunteer  ba^is 
raw  the  conquest  of  Mexico  Impeded  and  the  fruits  of  victory  almost 
destroyed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  General 
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Scott's  army,  who  were  voUmteers  and  had  volunteered  for  a  Uirrtted 
period  of  time,  were  allowed  to  leave  Mexico  before  the  war  was  com- 
pleted Their  departure  and  the  awaiting  the  arrival  of  new 
volunteer  troops  delayed  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  War  between  the  States  was  commenced  in  the  North  by  a 
call  for  volunteers  upon  the  part  of  President  Lincoln.  In  the  South- 
ern Confederacv  compulsorv  military  service  was  adopted  (Kx  Parte 
Coupland  (1862).  26  Tex  387:  JeUers  v.  fair  (1862),  33  Ga.  347; 
BuTcughs  V   Peyton  (1864),  16  Gratt.  470). 

The  Victory  of  the  Union  was  only  attained  after  the  Compulsory 
Draft  of  Man  Power  .Act  was  enacted  by  Congress,  the  legality  of 
Which  was  sustained  In  the  lower  Federal  courts  In  McCalla  case 
(1363)    (Fed.  Cases  No.  8669,  p.  1225). 

WORLD    WAR    CONSCRIPTION 

The  World  War  saw  the  Selective  Service  Act  adopted  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Wilson  May  18.  1917  (47  Stat.  76) 

In  Arver  v.  United  States,  svpra.  the  ccnstltutionality  of  the  1917 
act  was  challenged  upon  the  grounds  that  it  wa.s  a  violation  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment  ( Involuntary  servitude) ,  and  that  there  was 
an  unlawful  delegation  of  legislative  power  in  the  President  being 
empowered  to  (stabllsh  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Th"  1917  act.  section  3.  differed  from  the  Cull  War  act  by  forbid- 
ding the  payment  of  bounties  for  Inducing  the  enlistment  of  any 
person  in  the  armed  forces  cf  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  substitute  for  service  by  a  person  eligible  to  be  called, 
and  by  not  allowing  th3  release  of  any  p)erson  from  military  service 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  by  the  payment  of  any 
turn  cf  money  as  a  con.^lderation  for  rele£ise  from  the  military  service 
cf  the  Ui.lted  States. 

The  1940  act  differs  materially  from  the  1917  act  in  that  under  the 
former  act  certain  cla.«:.'es  were  granted  exemption  from  the  draft,  hut 
In  the  present  act,  under  section  5  (a),  certain  persons.  Army  and 
naval  officers,  enlisted  men,  personnel  reserve,  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular attaches  are  not  required  to  register. 

In  time  of  peace,  section  5  (b)  persons  who  had  satisfactorily 
served  3  con.secutive  vears  In  the  Regular  Army,  members  of  the 
National  Guard  who  have  served  1  year  in  active  Federal  .service  and 
EUbsequentlv  for  at  least  2  consecutive  years  in  the  Regular  Army, 
cr  in  the  active  National  Guard,  or  who  have  served  in  the  Naticnal 
Guard  for  6  consecut.ve  years,  or  been  on  the  eligible  list  of  the 
Officers"  Reserve  Corps  for  6  consecutive  years,  are  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  serving 

In  place  cf  the  exemption  under  the  1917  act.  deferred  classifica- 
tion may  be  granted  to  certain  persons  in  various  enumerated  classes. 
However,  each  ca.se  involvlns  the  application  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion will  be  individua'.ly  examined  upon  its  own  facts  and  no  class 
as  a  group  will  be  allowed  deferred  classification. 

ALIENS   DRATTED 

The  Federal  courts  were  called  upon  to  construe  the  1917  act  in 
manv  cases,  a  number  of  cases  involving  the  liability  of  aliens 

In  Ex  parte  Larruceii  (249  Fed  981)  four  aliens,  Spanish  subjects, 
who  had  prevlcvisly  fll.Kl  their  intention  to  become  naturalized,  were 
arrested  for  evading  the  draft  They  claimed  exemption  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  because  of  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  wherein  each  country  had  agreed  that  nationals  of 
each  would  b:"  exempted  from  compulsory  military  service  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  Application  was  made  for  the  issuance  of 
habeas  corpus  Judge  Bledsoe  declared  that  the  aliens  were  liable 
for  milltarv  service,  that  the  Selective  Service  Act  had  superseded 
the  treaty  "between  Spain  and  the  United  Slates  which  had  been 
proclaimed  April  20.    1903. 

United  States  ex  rel  Bartalini  v.  Mitchell  (1918)  (248  Fed.  997), 
Bartalinl.  an  alien,  had  taken  cut  his  first  citizenship  papers  but  had 
failed  to  file  his  petition  within  7  years.  He  was  held  subject  to  the 
draft  upon  the  authority  of  Angelus  v.  Sulliian  (246  Fed  54).  whore 
the  findings  of  the  draft  board  were  held  conclusive.     It  was  said: 

"A  court  could  inquire  by  way  of  habeas  corpus  or  certiorari  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  bodies  created  by  the  draft  law  only  to  the 
extent  of  seeing  whether  they  were  acting  entirely  outside  the  law 
by  which  they  were  created;  in  other  words,  whether  they  were  act- 
ing without  jurisdiction." 

In  Angelus  v.  Sulliran.  supra,  complainant  sought  to  enjoin  the 
draft  board  on  the  ground  that  he  was  exempt  from  military  service 
bv  rca.son  of  alienage  and  had  never  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  citizen,  and  that  the  appeal  board  of  the  city  of  New  York 
affirmed  the  findings  of  the  local  draft  board  certifying  him  to 
report  for  military  service.  The  court  held  the  findings  of  fact  of 
a  draft  bnnrd  were  conclusive,  that  an  Injunction  would  not  lie, 
but  that  habeas  corpus  was  the  proper  remedy.     Judpe  Rogers  said: 

"That  the  civil  courts  can  afford  relief  from  orders  made  by  such 
boards  in  any  case  where  it  is  shown  their  proceedings  had  been 
without,  or  In  excess  of  their  Jurisdiction,  or  had  been  so  manifestly 
unfair  as  to  prevent  a  fair  Investigation,  or  that  there  has  been  a 
manifest  abuse  of  the  discretion  with  which  they  are  Invested  under 
the  act." 

United  States  ex  rrl  Kotzen  v.  Local  Exemption  Board  for  the  City 
of  S'-ir  York.  Southern  District  of  New  York  (252  Fed.  245)  was  an 
cppllcatlon  for  habeas  corpus,  the  daft  board  finding  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  not  an  ali^n  upon  conflicting  testimony.  The  court  held 
the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  petitioner  to  show  that  he  was  an 
alien  and  entitled  to  exemption. 

MILITARY  JtnUSDICnON 

When  one  receives  notice  that  he  Is  drafted  he  Is  Immediately 
ameuable  to  military  Jurl^ictlon  and  is  subject  to  the  regixlatlons 


of  the  Army.  Including  the  Articles  of  AVar.  and  If  he  falls  to  report 
for  duty  can  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  desertion. 

Franke  v,  Murray  (1918)  (248  Fed.  ^65,  160  C.  C.  A.  623).  The 
court,  speaking  of  the  power  to  review  the  findings  of  draft  boards, 
said: 

"It  is  only  when  the  action  of  such  a  board  was  without  Juris- 
diction or,  if  having  Jurisdiction,  it  failed  to  give  the  party  com- 
plaining a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  his  evidence, 
that  the  action  of  such  a  tribunal  Is  subject  to  review  by  the  courts." 

The  decision  of  a  local  draft  board  holding  a  registrant  subject 
to  service  after  hearing  based  on  evidence  cannot  be  reviewed  by 
habeas  corpus,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  either  the  hearing  was 
unfair  or  that  there  was  no  evidence  suSlcient  to  support  the  find- 
ings.     (Ex  parte  Piatt,  253  Fed,  413.) 

Where  a  draft  board  has  abused  it*  power  or  exercised  It  arbl- 
trarilv.  habeas  corpus  may  be  granted  to  review  an  alien's  claim 
of  exemption.     (Ex  parte  Hutflis.  245  fed.  798.) 

Speaking  of  draft  beards.  Judge  Bourquln  said: 

"Such  bodies  and  persons  are  special  tribunals  vested  by  law  with 
authontv  and  duty  to  hear  and  detemine  such  matters  as  the  law 
directs.  They  are  but  quasi  Judicial  and  cf  inferior  and  limited 
Jurisdiction.  But  within  this  jurisdiction,  if  they  proceed  as  the 
law  directs,  their  decisions,  with  some  exceptions  not  material  Here, 
if  unaffected  by  fraud  or  mistake,  are  conclusive  upon  the  courts, 
and  wherever  collaterally  questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  not.  or  exceed  their  jurisdiction  or  substantially  depart  from 
the  procedure  of  law  prescribed  for  them,  their  proceedings  and 
decisions  are  without  Jurisdiction  and  void  everywhere.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  their  proceedings  can  appeal  to  the  civil  court  to  in- 
quire therein.  Such  inquiry  extends  no  further  than  whether  or 
not  they  had  and  kept  within  Jurisdiction  and  proceeded  in  sub- 
stantial confom»ity  to  statutes  and  rules,  whether  or  not  there  Is 
competent  and  adequate  evidence  tendered  to  support  their  deci- 
sions, and  whether  or  not  the  latter  aie  free  from  fraud  or  mistake. 
If  the  ansv/ers  thereto  are  affirmative,  the  court  cannot  disturb  the 
proceedings  or  decisions  of  such  sjteclal  tribunals."  (Ex  parte 
Beck.  245  Fed.  967,  969.) 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  Congress  enacted  varying  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  emergency." 

The  Espionage  Act  (40  Stat.  219).  enacted  Jvme  15,  1917,  and 
amended  May  16,  1918,  provided  in  section  3  of  the  act  a  $10,000 
fine,  or  not  rnore  than  20  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  anyone 
who.  among  other  things,  shall  obstrjct  "the  recruiting  or  enlist- 
ment service  cf  the  United  States." 

It  was  held  that  registrants  who  hac  received  their  serial  numbers 
were  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States;  that  one  who 
counseled  draft  registrants  not  to  report  when  ordered  to  do  so  for 
duty  was  guilty  of  violation  of  section  3  of  the  espionage  law,  which 
read  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  shall  willfully 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  insiibordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or 
refusal  of  duty  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  punished"  (United  States  v.  Sugarman.  245  Fed. 
604). 

PUBLICATIONS    EKCLOTED 

Conclusions  of  the  Postmaster  General  In  excluding  publications 
from  the  mail  were  held  not  to  be  reviewable  by  the  cotirts.  It 
was  said : 

"The  performance  of  that  duty  Involves  exercise  of  his  Judg- 
ment and  discretion"  (Masses  Publishing  Co.  v.  Patten.  246  Fed. 
24.  118  C    C.  A.  250;   L.  R.  A.   1918,  ch.  79;   Ann.  Cas.  1918.  b.  999). 

A  publishing  company,  on  the  responsibility  of  its  agent,  may 
be  held  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  (United  States 
v.  Nearing,  252  Fed.  223). 

The  1917  Selective  Service  Act.  as  an  exercise  by  the  President 
of  the  war  powers  under  article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution, 
cut  across  the  State's  police  powers.  Section  13  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  what  he  deemed 
necessary  to  suppress  houses  of  ill  fame  within  such  distances 
as  he  would  determine  from  any  military  camp;  that  any  person 
who  violated  such  rules  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  of  not  more  than  $".,000  or  12  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  both  The  constitutionality  of  the  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  forbidding  house?,  of  HI  fame  within  5  miles 
of  a  military  reservation  was  sustained  in  McKinley  v.  United 
States  (249  U.  S.  397),  and  Pappens  v.  United  States  (252  Fed.  255). 

The  legalitv  of  wartime  prohibition  was  sustained  in  Hamilton 
V.  Kentucky  Distillery  Co.   (251  U.  S.  146). 

Section  4067,  Revised  Statutes  (Comp.  Stat.  1916,  p.  7615),  states: 

"Whenever  there  Is  a  declared  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  or  any  invasion  or  preda- 
tory incursion  is  perpetuated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  any  foreign  nation  or  gov- 
ernment, and  the  President  makes  a  public  proclamation  of  the 
event,  all  nationals,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile 
nation  or  government,  being  males  and  age  of  14  years  and  up- 
ward, who  shall  bo  v.ithln  the  United  States  and  not  actually 
naturalized,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured, 
and  remo\ed  as  alien  enemies.  The  President  is  authorized  in 
any  such  event  bv  his  proclamation  thereof  or  other  public  act,  to 
direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed  on  the  manner  and  degree  of 
restraint  to  which  they  shall  be  subject  and  in  what  cases  and 
by  what  security  their  residence  shall  be  permitted,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  those  who.  not  being  permitted  to  reside 
Within  the  United  States,  refuse  or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom. 
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•nd  to  establish  any  other  regulations  which  are  found  necessary 
In  the  premises  and  for  the  public  safety." 

President  Wilson,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  Issued  a  proclamation  upon  December  11.  1017. 

Graber.  formerly  a  citizen  of  Croatia,  a  subject  state  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Aostro-Hungarlan 
Oovernmient,  had  declared  his  Intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
and  filed  petition  for  naturalisation.  He  had  been  confined,  by 
virtue  of  the  Presidential  proclamation,  and  applied  for  habeas 
corpus.     Judge  Clayton  said: 

"The  President,  acting  In  the  manner  and  under  the  powers 
vested  In  him  by  law,  had  determined  that  the  petitioner  is  a 
person  who.  either  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States  or  for 
the  petitioner's  own  protection,  shculd  be  restrained  or  Interned. 
He  has  further  decided  that  this  alien  enemy  should  be  restrained 
as  prescribed  In  section  40C7.  Revised  Statutes.  The  officers  of 
the  law  should  take  the  summary  action  authorized  by  that  sec- 
tion, and  the  question  Is  presented  by  petitioner  whether  the 
action  at  the  President  la  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  Court 
thinks  not." 

RABBAS   OOaPtn   AV4ILABIJI 

The  court  held  that  the  principles  applicable  to  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  rerlewlng  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Inunlgratlon  Act  and  by  boards  created  and  passing  upon 
claims  for  exemption  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  governed 
the  proceedings  {Ex  parte  Graber.  347  Fed.  882). 

Among  other  enactments  of  wartime  legislation  was  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  Uarch  18.  1918,  which  was  reincor- 
porated In  the  present  Selectl-e  Service  Act. 

Section  120  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  provided  that 
the  President,  in  time  of  war  or  emergency,  was  empowered  to 
take  over  any  factory  which  had  refused  to  furnish  arms,  muni- 
tions, or  war  equipment  for  the  Gtovemment.  through  the  ordnance 
department,  to  operate  that  plant.  Any  person  not  complying 
with  the  proTtalons  of  the  section  should  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  punished  either  by  not  more  than  3  years'  imprisonment  or 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000. 

Except  for  minor  changes  In  phraseology,  the  section  has  laeen 
reincorporated   in   section   9   of   the    1940   Selective  Service  Act. 

A  case  interpreting  section  120  was  International  Paper  Co.  v. 
United  States  ((1930)  282  D.  S.  399),  wherein  It  was  held  that 
the  Secretary  of  War.  In  making  a  wartime  requisition  of  electric 
power,  exercised  eminent  domain. 

Omnia  Company  v.  United  States  ((1922)  261  U.  S.  502).  The 
Ckjvcmment  for  war  purposes  requisitioned  the  entire  production 
Of  steel  of  a  manufacturer  which  prevented  the  performance  of 
outstanding  contracts  with  a  cu.stomer.  The  custonaer  could  not 
recover  damages  from  the  United  States. 

Where  the  Secretary  of  War  requisitioned  a  pier  In  New  York, 
the  leasee  was  entitled  to  payment  of  the  equivalent  of  value 
of  use  at  the  time  of  taking,  payment  to  be  made  contempo- 
raneously with  the  taking  (Phelpa  v.  United  States  (1926)  274 
U.  S   341). 

Where  land  was  condemned  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  owner 
was  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  land  actually  taken  but 
not  for  the  diminution  of  value  of  remainder  by  reason  of  sever- 
ance {CampbeU  v.  United  States  (1924).  266  U   8   363). 

As  a  result  of  the  emergency  through  which  we  are  passing, 
members  of  the  bar  In  all  probability  will  encounter  problems 
of  military  law.  military  government,  and  martial  law. 

Military  law  has  often  been  used  to  comprehend  military  govern- 
ment and  martial  law.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  military  law  is 
that  law  applicable  to  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Military  government  Is  the  law  established  for 
civilian  population  In  a  foreign  country,  or  In  the  case  of  revolu- 
tion or  Insurgency  tn  hostile  territory  under  the  occupation  of  the 
military,  for  the  government  of  a  civilian  population.  Martial  law 
Is  established  by  proclamation  of  the  executive  when  civil  govern- 
ment has  broken  down,  the  necessities  of  the  situation  are  such 
that  the  military  Is  relied  upon  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
certain  civil  rights  of  a  fundamental  character  may  be  suspended 
for  a  time. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milligan  (1866)  (4  Wall.  2), 
Chief  Justice  Chase  differentiated  military  law.  military  govern- 
ment, and  martial  law. 

Under  the  articles  of  war  which  govern  military  personnel,  ques- 
tions of  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military  is  exclusive  or 
concurrent  with  the  civil  authorities  often  arise,  Gra/tcm  v.  United 
States  (206  U.  8,  333),  the  questions  of  Jurisdiction  of  a  court 
martial  and  double  Jeopardy  were  fuUy  discussed. 

BIBLIOCBAPHT 

A  few  works  which  may  be  of  practical  Interest  to  members  of  the 
bar  upon  the  subject  are: 

A  Soiuoe  Book  of  Military  Law  and  Wartime  Legislation,  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Department  committee  on  education  and  special 
training,  of  which  Dean  Wlgmore,  then  a  colonel  tn  the  Judee 
Ad>xicate  Oenerml's  department,  was  chairman.  Published  in  1919 
by  the  West  Publishing  Oo.  represents  a  combination  of  the  lead- 
ing leglalatlTe  enactments  and  cases  upon  military  law  up  to  that 
date. 

I^eedum  of  Speech.  1920,  Zecharlah  Chaffee,  Jr.,  ts  valuable  for 
tt  contains  a  Ust  at  all  the  reported  cases  Involving  the  draft  and 
espionage  acts. 

Rules  of  Martial  Law,  1980,  Charles  Falnnan.  History  of  mar- 
tial law  in  the  United  States  and  Kngland,  including  a  blbllo^rrapby 
of  Law  Eteview  arUctes  and  cases  upon  that  subject.  Now  ouc  of 
print. 


A  few  Law  Review  articles  that  are  pertinent  are: 

Law  in  Wartime.  1917.  31  Harvard  Law  Review,  692,  Charles  M. 
Hough. 

Military  Law:  A  Study  In  (Comparative  Law.  32  Har^-ard  Law 
Review,  340,  William  Herbert  Page. 

Concurrent  Jurisdiction.  Military  and  Civil  Tribunals.  Note  32. 
Harvard  Law  Review.   576. 

In  the  September  Issue  of  the  1940  American  Bar  Journal  is  a 
masterly  article  by  MaJ  Claude  V.  Mlckelwait.  wherein  the  legal 
basis  for  conscription  is  fully  discussed  and  the  leading  authorities 
upon  the  subject  are  thoroughly  analyred  This  article  is  also 
published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCsrssioNAL  Rzcoao,  pages  5570- 
5573.  Inclusive. 

Attorneys  should  familiarize  themeelves  wrltli  the  Articles  of  War 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  Code  Annotated.  Mili- 
tary Laws  of  the  United  States  Annotated,  and  the  CXiurt  Martial 
Manual. 

The  121  Articles  of  War  form  the  substantive  and  procedural 
criminal  law  governing  tiie  cflicers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  tha 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
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ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  E.  BARRETT 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following 
article  by  William  E.  Barrett,  entitled  'Paints  Gloomy  Por- 
trait of  America  If  We  Step  Into  War  at  Britain's  Request," 
Which  appeared  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Mon- 
day, December  9,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  of  Dercmber  9,  1940) 

WHmt  PAPKB  PAfNTS  CLOOMT  PORTHArr  OF  AMTrsiCA  IT  WI  STEP  INTO  WAB 

AT  BRITAINS  REQITIST 

(By  William  E.  Barrett) 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  believe 
that  if  one  opposes  the  William  Allen  White  committee  for  aid  to 
Britain  one  must  be  a  lover  of  the  Nazis.  Too  many  people  believe 
that  an  American  has  only  two  choices,  to  be  pro-British  or  to  be 
pro-Nazi.  SpealUng  for  one  American,  I  would  like  to  set  them 
straight. 

Hitler  hasn't  got  it  in  his  soul  to  create  anything  which  will  ever 
remotely  approach  the  sjstem  under  which  the  United  States  is  gov- 
erned— and  no  King  nor  British  Parliament,  with  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  a  .subordinate  empire  at  their  disposal,  has  ever  given 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  a  way  of  life  to  equal  the  pattern  of 
living  created  by  the  representatives  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
on  this  continent. 

We  can  toss  away  a  system  that  was  born  in  patience  and  suffering. 
sacrlOce  and  idealism  We  can  sabotage  it  to  help  a  fading,  selfish, 
stupid  system  to  prevail  over  a  savage,  ruthless,  intolerant  system 
In  the  end  the  world  will  be  poorer  Great  Britain  will  impose  her 
system  of  peonage,  diplomatic  trickery-,  and  preed  upon  Europe 
again — and  hatred  will  simmer  beneath  the  surface  for  another  20 
or  40  years  untU  it  bursts  forth  and  Britain  fights  once  more  for 
another  term  of  dominance,  for  the  armed  right  to  relmpose  the 
same  money-making  pattern  for  the  few  that  has  stained  the  earth 
red  every  place  her  flag  floats. 

Only  next  time  there  wUl  be  no  pattern  of  Idealism  and  no 
sanctuary  of  hope  for  the  stricken  and  the  homeless,  such  as  exists 
today.  The  great  pattern  of  the  United  States  of  America  wiU 
have  been  destroyed  and  remolded  to  the  British  pattern  Year 
by  year  Britain's  propagandists  have  grown  bolder.  British  states- 
men declared  thU  war  They  picked  the  moment  for  it^and  from 
tne  firing  of  the  first  gun  British  propagandists  have  sought  to 
involve  us.  o        — 

The  very  COTnerstone  of  British  propaganda  In  this  country  Ls  a 
monstrous  lie— and  the  edifice  that  is  being  built  by  the  William 
Allen  Whites  and  their  like  Is  an  edifice  called  "Union  now  '  In 
behalf  of  which  paid  advertisements  have  been  run  in  American 
papers  One  of  these  ads  carries  a  rewritten  version  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  canceling  out  everything  lor  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought,  abolishing  the  pattern  by  which  we  have  HvkI  for 
160  years^  and  reducing  us  to  the  rank  at  satellite  to  a  boiisting 
Britain  that  will  whine  to  us  for  help  and  still  treat  us  aa  a  colony 
to  be  levied  upon. 

*  .T**''J.*^'*5f"  "'  ^**^  ^*  ^"^"^  **>«*  ^^  '^U  b«  alone  If  Britain 
fans.  So  be  It  Alone  we  are  strong  enotigh  m  soul  and  resources 
to  defend  that  which  we  have:  tied  to  Britain  we  exchange  what 
we  have  for  what  Britain  has  not. 
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That  Is  why  this  one  American  refuses  to  be  pro-British.  That 
is  why  I  and  milllcns  of  others  are  opposed  to  the  William  Allen 
White  committee  and  all  of  its  works.  We  hate  a  war  propagandist. 
We  particularly  hate  a  war  propagandist  who  trickily  leads  a  trust- 
ing, sympathetic  people  step  by  step  to  a  point  where  a  war  becomes 
Inevitable,  assuring  them  at  every  step  that  the  road  does  not 
lead  to  war. 

The  heart  of  the  American  people  has  been  reached  by  the  gallant 
stand  of  the  English  people  against  war  and  adversity.  But  -shall  we 
permit  the  propagandist  uses  of  our  warm-hearted  sympathy  to  be- 
tray us  into  transferring  our  admiration  for  a  people's  courage  from 
the  people's  to  their  government?  Shall  we  yield  to  the  lords  of 
greed  and  of  monopoly  who,  as  so  often  before,  had  betrayed  their 
own  p>eople  into  the  patn  of  siifferlng  by  using  tlieLr  feelings  for 
humanity  aa  a  flag  behind  which  they  were  rallied  to  protect  a 
Vicious  system  of  economic  pressures? 

There  are  loyal  Americans  on  farms  and  In  small  towns  and  cities 
who  have  never  been  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  own  States, 
naen  who  know  only  one  comer  of  their  vast  homeland  but  who 
love  it  all  l>ecau8e  they  love  their  own  corner  so  deeply.  The  propa- 
gandist addresses  himself  to  those  men  and  women,  appealing  to 
the  sentiment  that  has  grown  around  a  little  corner  of  America — 
in  order  to  make  those  citizens  the  tools  of  a  falling  empire  The 
right  of  Britain's  ruling  class  to  take  toll  of  the  seven  seas  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  earth  is  the  stake — and  yet  there  are  Americans 
who  would  Insure  that  stake  with  American  blood  and  subordinate 
America's  pattern  of  freedom  to  the  British  pattern  of  exploitation. 

It  is  bec*<use  Americans  put  their  hearts  before  th^ir  heads  that 
most  of  us  hate  propagandists.  It  Is  because  Americans  will  put 
their  trust  and  their  devotion  to  their  native  land  In  the  hands  of 
men  who  tell  them  America  is  in  danger,  that  it  is  time  to  demand 
tacts  of  those  who  seek  to  link  us  to  the  chariot  of  empire. 

As  for  William  Allen  White,  if  I  were  "the  sage  of  Emporia," 
I  would  not  exchange  the  confidence,  trust,  and  esteem  of  my 
neighbors  in  Kansas  for  the  honors  which  a  grateful  Britain  will 
doubtless  bestow.  The  wheat  that  grows  In  Kansas  Ls  tended  by 
American  citizens.  The  wheat  of  Egypt,  India,  and  the  farflung 
empire  which  competes  with  the  United  States  of  America  is  tended 
by  British  subjects.  There  Is  a  distinction  and  a  difference  which 
this  once  great  American  must  have  missed. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DR   H    N   MacCRACKEN  AND  EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  statement  by 
Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar  College,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  MacCracken,  criticizing  the  recent  efforts 
of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  to  get  us  into  war,  is  so 
clearly  and  admirably  stated  that  it  should  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  have  to  vote  on  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed and  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  is  just  a  sidelight 
on  the  type  of  propaganda  emanating  from  Mr.  White's  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  White,  but  some  of  his 
fanatical  subordinates  in  New  York  are  not  helping  the  cause 
of  England  by  their  political  activities  or  their  contemptible 
tricks. 

The  statement  and  editorial  follows: 

STEP  TOWARD  WAS  SEKN  HERK DS.  MAC  CBACKXN  BEXJX\'ZS  STATEMENT  OF 

WHITE   OaOUP  TENDS   THAT   WAT 

To  the  Enrroa  or  the  New  Yoik  Times: 

Although  a  supporter  hitherto  of  the  general  alms  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  and  even  speaking 
from  the  same  platform  as  William  Allen  White  on  one  occasion 
on  this  subject,  I  think  that  the  declaration  of  policy  publl.shed  In 
the  Times  today  1»  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  war  Those  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  not  enter  the  war  at  this 
time  should  record  their  opposition  to  the  policy  declared  by  the 
committee 

In  contradiction  to  the  President's  recent  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  all  It  can  in  aiding  Britain  at  this  time, 
the  committee  states  that  our  aid  Is  now  Insufficient  and  slow. 
The  committee  demands  that  the  President  mobilize  all  industrial 


resources  of  the  Nation  for  maximum  production.     This  amounts 
practically  to  conscription  of  our  industry. 

The  committee  demands  that  the  United  States  supply  Great 
Britain  with  all  possible  merchant  ships  and  assume  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  so-called  life  line  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  This  can  only  mean  that  our  warships  shall  be 
employed  to  convoy  merchant  vessels  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  an  act  of  war  would  Inevitably  follow. 

The  committee  also  demands  repeal  of  various  statutes  which 
would  make  the  United  States  a  recruiting  ground  for  Canada  and 
urges  the  repeal  of  other  statutes  to  which  it  does  not  make 
specific  reference. 

The  committee  urges  that  the  Pacific  naval  bases  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  be  open  to  each  other's  fleets. 
This  can  only  mean  the  abandonment  of  any  pretense  of 
neutrality. 

The  committee  urges  the  President  to  call  a  conference  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  world  of  peace  based  upon  Justice  and 
the  security  of  nations,  but  this  step  can  only  obscure  the  real 
purpose  of  the  steps  quoted,  which  seem  to  me  calctilated  to  bring 
us  Into  the  war  at  the  earliest  passible  moment. 

The  argument  that  the  United  States  cannot  face  the  Axis 
Powers  alone  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  make  common  cause  with 
Britain  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  our  military  and  naval 
experts.  It  Is  the  understanding  with  most  Americans  that  our 
present  defense  program  is  intended  to  provide  us  with  an  adequate 
defense  in  any  contingency. 

With  all  respect  to  the  distinguished  names  which  are  quoted  as 
responsible  for  the  composition  of  the  document,  I  must  express  my 
preference  for  the  American  way  of  defense  as  I  understand  It  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  to  avoid  entangling  alliances:  to  defend 
the  American  Hemisphere  by  the  use  of  our  armed  forces;  to  de- 
fend the  Philippines  if  possible;  and  under  the  present  laws  to 
assist  the  British  Elmplre  by  the  sale  to  Britain  of  aU  food  and 
military  supplies  for  which  Britain  can  pay. 

Less  than  this  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  protests 
against  aggression;  more  than  this  would  commit  us  to  a  definite 
war  policy  for  which  our  country  is  not  prepared,  and  which  she 
is  not  willing  to  undertake. 

H.  N.  MacChackzn, 
President,  Vassar  College. 

PoucHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  Novcmbcr  26,  1940. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
"THE  INSIDE  STOET" 

William  Allen  White,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  has  now  told  the  supposed  "inside 
story"  of  "how  the  committee  organized  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
sending  the  50  United  States  destroyers  and  26  "flying  fortresses'  to 
England." 

"Our  first  Job,"  he  said  among  other  things,  "was  to  send  the 
destroyers  to  England.  We,"  the  committee,  "learned  there  were 
certain  over-age  destroyers  that  could  easily  be  spared — 150  of 
them — but  we  plugged  for  50.  Taking  that  number  as  the  goal.  60, 
was  pure  hunch,  but  I  want  to  say  that  we've  never  had  an  objec- 
tive that  wasn't  approved  In  iwlvance  by  the  General  Staffs  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy.     •     •      • 

"We  put  General  Pershing  on  the  air,  but  the  really  smart  trick 
we  pulled  was  that  after  Lindbergh  made  his  speech  we  put  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Dwlght  W.  Morrow,  on  the  air — and  waa  that  a 
face  card?     It  was. 

"She  said,  "Telegraph  the  White  House  and  your  Congressman.' 
and  the  next  day  •  •  •  15.000  telegrams  came  tumbling  down 
on  Washington  saying,  'Give  the  destroyers  to  Great  Britain.'  They 
never  knew  what  hit  them." 

Mr.  White's  remarks  in  this  instance  are  unfortunate.  They 
obviously  exaggerate  the  role  that  the  committee  played  In  the 
destroyer -bases  tran5actlon.  They  will  give  many  the  impression 
that  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  cooperating  with 
the  White  committee  in  its  efforts  to  Influence  public  opinion.  And 
by  his  references  to  the  "smart  tricks"  that  the  committee  "pulled," 
Mr.  White  may  needlessly  arouse  suspicions  and  injure  the  future 
usefulness  of  his  committee. 

The  truth  is  that  the  country  approved  the  destroyer  and  the  fly- 
ing fortress  transfer  and  other  help  to  Great  Britain  because  the 
British  are  now  the  one  great  nation  standing  in  the  path  of 
aggres.<5ors  bent  upon  destroying  all  the  values  of  civilization.  A 
committee  similar  to  Mr  White's  could  have  pulled  any  number  of 
smart  tricks  to  get  us  to  send  the  50  destroyers  to  Germany  or  Italy, 
and  their  efforts  would  have  been  worse  than  vain. 

The  White  committee  did  not  create  the  American  sentiment  for 
aid  to  Britain.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  Instruments  through  which 
that  sentiment  has  been  expressed.  Mr.  White  recognizes  this  when 
he  declares  that  the  committee  was  "merely  organizers  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  public  opinion  which  had  believed  all  along  in 
the  principle  that  we  must  defend  otirselves  by  helping  Great 
Britain."     Precisely. 

During  the  last  20  years  a  hardy  myth  grew  up  that  America  got 
into  the  war  against  Germany  in  1917  through  British  propaganda, 
or  forged  documents  and  faked  photographs,  or  war  loans,  or  the 
Intrigfue  of  munitions  makers,  or  smart  tricks  that  somebody 
pulled.  The  myth  grew  up  that  America  went  to  war,  in  short,  for 
any  and  every  reason  except  spontaneous  feeling  or  clear-sighted 
recognition  of  the  need  of  defeating  Germany  at  that  time.  We 
should  not  permit  now  the  creation  of  the  myth  that  we  have  to  be 
tricked  into  taking  actions  to  Insure  Hitler's  defeat. 
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The  United  States  Is  Not  at  War— President  Roose- 
velt Has  Six  Times  Definitely  Promised  To  Keep 
America  at  Peace — Let  Defeatists  and  Despair 
Artists  Cease  Saying,  *^e  Are  Already  In** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
r 

Monday.  December  9. 1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Bir.  Speaker,  the  forces  tnring  to  push  the 
United  States  into  the  ghastly  war  In  Europe  and  Asia  have 
recently  adopted  a  new  technique.  They  are  now  trying  to 
circularise  the  impression  that  the  United  States  is  already  in 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  before  men,  and  ships, 
and  planes,  and  money  will  be  actively  engaged  in  the  killing 
overseas  and  another  generation  or  two  of  American  manhood 
will  begin  rotting  in  the  soldiers'  graves  of  the  blood-drenched 
continent  of  Europe.  This  new  device  of  the  warmongers  in 
trying  to  soften  the  shock  of  suggesting  the  abandonment  of 
our  American  peace  by  "conditioning"  the  American  public  to 
the  idea  that  "we  are  already  In"  is  admittedly  clever  and 
effective  war  propaganda. 

It  is  time  that  Innocent  assistants  In  this  ghastly  scheme  be 
made  aware  of  the  devastating  consequences  of  their  careless 
acceptance  of  this  skillfully  devised  propaganda  to  saturate 
America  with  the  impression  that  we  are  already  so  far  in  the 
war  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  our  keeping  out. 

Total  warfare,  as  it  is  fought  today  by  belligerents  on  all 
sides.  Is  not  an  easy  contest  to  be  entered  as  light-heartedly  as 
a  ball  club  entering  a  championship  tournament  and  it  is  not 
an  activity  in  which  a  great  Republic  like  ours  should  engage 
without  serious  discussion,  clear-cut  debate  concerning  its 
consequences,  and  a  definite  advance  knowledge  of  what  we 
might  expect  to  do  with  a  victory  after  we  have  won  it.  Mili- 
tary experts  have  indicated  that  if  America  should  really 
enter  this  blood  drama  of  Europe  and  Asia  it  might  involve  us 
In  a  10-  or  20-year  war  and  that  even  if  it  could  be  ended — 
and  we  hope  conclusively  won — in  4  or  5  s^ars  it  would  take 
a  half  century  or  more  to  offset  even  its  major  serious  conse- 
quences to  this  Republic  Just  winning  a  war  is  of  no  avail 
until  and  unless  we  know  conclusively  and  definitely  what  we 
would  do  with  such  a  victory  after  we  had  spen*  perhaps 
3,000,000  lives,  a  hundred  billion  dollars,  and  tradei  our  own 
system  of  constitutional  free  government  and  capitalism  to 
secure  It.  As  yet  even  the  most  persistent  war  peddlers  in 
this  country  have  not  dared  to  suggest  what  they  would  do 
with  a  war-won  victory  after  its  bloody  conditions  came  to 
pass. 

Airat  TH«  WJ^■ — what? 

"After  the  war,  what?"  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  question 
serlous-zninded  people  should  begin  to  answer  and  to  which  a 
concrete,  black-on-white  reply  should  be  known  throughout 
the  land  before  careless  circulators  of  such  flimsy  fiction  as 
"we  are  already  in"  give  strength  and  substance  to  this  sly 
scheme  to  weaken  the  war  resistance  of  this  last  great  citadel 
of  Christian  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  More  than  20 
years  ago.  America  traded  the  lives  and  happy  future  of  mil- 
lions of  men  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  still  existent  economic 
and  social  problems  to  earn  what  historians  call  victory  in  a 
war.  We  won  the  World  War,  but  death,  desolation,  depres- 
sion, and  disaster  reaped  the  victory. 

After  the  war,  wisely  or  foolishly,  we  refused  to  enter  a 
world  compact  to  tie  the  destiny  of  America  forever  in  with 
the  quarrels,  the  boimdary  disputes,  the  national  hatreds,  the 
lust  for  land,  the  hereditaiy  hostilities,  and  the  ceaseless  wars 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
because  we  doubted  our  right  to  write  finis  to  change  and 
we  entered  the  war.  We  refused  to  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions because  we  did  not  want  to  lose  our  identity  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  freedom-lovmg  state.  We  refused  to  perma- 
nently assign  great  armies  of  A.nerican  soldiers  and  ship- 


loads of  sailors  to  the  thankless  task  of  patrolling  the 
innumerable  boundary  lines  of  Europe  and  f.xing  the 
post -Versailles  geography  as  the  eternal  plan  of  things 
because  we  doubted  our  right  to  write  finis  to  cliange  and 
our  ability  to  force  upon  the  world  a  peace  made  possible 
only  because  our  armed  might  patrolled  its  boundary  lines. 
So  we  fought  the  war  and  won  it:  we  traded  lives  and  liber- 
ties, men  and  munitions,  dollars  and  prosperity,  peace  and 
contentment  for  a  nightmare  of  war  and  for  a  cessation  of 
fighting,  and  then  we  came  home.  Brfore  our  fighting  heroes 
reached  these  shores,  the  undersurface  seething  precedmg 
the  breeding  of  new  wars,  new  dictators,  and  new  "isms" 
began  the  first  slow  processes  which  have  kept  all  the  major 
nations  of  Europe  at  each  other's  throats  for  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  last  150  years. 

ARE    TOTSE    TTrC    THINCS    TOU    WfftCH    WT    WOtTJ>    FIGHT? 

Now  the  same  forces  and  the  same  interests,  some  purely 
selfish  and  others  shortsightedly  patriotic,  are  usmg  the  same 
slogans,  the  same  scare  stories,  the  same  sly  propaganda  to 
lure  us  into  another  war.  But  the  question  of  "After  the 
war,  what?"  again  lacks  a  definite  and  intelligent  answer. 
This  time  there  can  be  no  tummg  back.  Once  in  this  great 
scourge  of  war  now  slowly  wrecking  two  entire  continents, 
Americans  must  reconcile  tJiemselves  to  the  fact  that  never 
again  can  we  become  a  great  and  generous  independent 
neutral.  Never  again  can  we  even  enjoy  the  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  unneutral  nonbelligerent.  Should  we 
enter  this  latest  war  and,  God  willing,  again  trade  enough 
human  lives,  happiness,  and  liberty  so  that  we  could  bring 
it  to  an  end — with  Death  and  his  other  horsemen  again  the 
victors — we  must  underwrite  the  consequences.  We  must 
police  and  patrol  the  world  or  turn  it  back  to  new  genera- 
tions of  madmen  and  dictators;  we  must  decide  upon  the 
proper  boundary  lines  for  two  dozen  different  nations  and 
employ  our  armed  forces  to  keep  them  fixed;  we  must  reduce 
our  standards  of  living  to  the  world  level  so  tliat  international 
jealousies  will  not  turn  to  hatred  of  this  haughty  country 
which  condemns  certain  groups  to  jxiverty  and  famine  and 
would  secure  for  all  time  to  other  groups  the  right  to  rule 
the  world:  we  mast  forget  about  our  private  profit  system, 
our  free  schools,  our  independent  churches,  our  constitutional 
self-government,  to  concentrate  our  efforts,  private  and  gov- 
ernmental, upon  the  mighty  task  of  maintaining  by  armed 
strength  the  peace  of  a  subdued  but  unhappy  and  unwilling 
world.  All  this  and  much  more  must  be  \iTitten  Into  any 
honest,  factual,  black-and-white  answer  to  the  question.  After 
the  war,  what? 

NOW   IS  THE  rSMt  TO   KNOW  THl  ANSWERS 

To  contemplate  the  passage  of  our  known  civilization  on 
this  continent  is  no  happy  vision  but  It  is  time  America  quit 
i  kidding  itself  and  faced  the  facts.  It  Is  easier  now.  while  we 
are  at  peace  to  contemplate  what  would  follow  our  entrance 
and  success  in  the  war — probably  no  American  would  dare  to 
contemplate  what  might  follow  if  we  entered  the  war  and 
failed — than  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  and  centuries  of 
progress  first,  and  then  belatedly  ask  ourselves  what  to  do  when 
the  fighting  ceases,  but  the  turmoil  and  torture  continues. 
Now,  because  America  is  at  peace,  is  the  time  to  tliink  straight. 
Now  is  the  time  to  insist  upon  a  factual  answer  to  an  honest 
question.  Now  is  the  time  to  know — after  the  war.  what? 
Saving  democracy  of  serving  Christianity  by  the  gentle  art  of 
killins  millions  of  enemies  while  losing  millions  of  our  own 
best  citizens  in  the  slaughter  beds  of  war  is  a  delusion  as  old 
as  it  is  dishonest.  Europe  has  been  wrappaig  the  horrors  of 
war  in  the  earments  of  sanctimony  for  20  centuries  but  d<-mcc- 
racy  and  Christianity  have  grown  less  and  less  sacred  in  the 
minds  of  men  while  the  methods  of  warfare  have  become 
more  and  more  diabolical.  Thii  time.  let  the  formula  for 
saving  democracy  and  serving  Christianity  precede  U»e  finale 
to  peace  and  the  fictitious  illution  of  war.  This  time,  let  all 
Amenca  insist  that  the  answer  be  written  where  all  crtn  read 
and  understand — after  the  war.  what? 

BswAax  or  the  appeasement  progil\»€  cr  the  god  of  mars 
But.  Mr.  Speak'-r.  what  I  started  out  to  say  i.s  that  America 
is  not  in  the  war.    America  is  at  peace.    V.'heLher  we  are 
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neutral  in  our  thought  or  actions  is  beside  the  point;  whether 
the  war  will  affect  our  future  business  relations  is  not  the 
question  at  issue;  we  are  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  helping  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  our  friends  throughout  the  world  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  abiUty  to  do  so  without  endangering  our 
position  of  p>eaceful  noninvolvement  or  jeopardizing  our  own 
national  defenses.  To  say  that  we  are  already  in  is  to  preach 
defeatism  and  despair:  it  is  to  surrender  to  the  merchants  of 
war.  To  repeat  the  fiction  that  we  are  in  so  far  we  cannot 
keep  out  is  to  give  credence  and  respectability  to  the  nefarious 
propaganda  inspired  by  interests  seeking  to  involve  us  in  the 
war:  it  is  to  do  a  great  disservice  to  this  Republic.  To  smugly 
answer  that  we  are  already  in  when  asked  the  question  of 
whether  America  can  stay  out  of  the  war  is  to  join  our  in- 
fluence to  that  of  those  whose  joy  or  job  it  i^  to  pilsh  this 
country  farther  and  farther  dowm  the  road  to  war.  It  is 
essentially  the  apF>easement  program  of  the  God  of  Mars:  it 
is  effectively  the  awful  policy  of  attempting  to  prepare  a 
peace-loving  Nation  for  the  shock  of  war.  It  should  be 
avoided  like  the  plague  by  every  American  who  desires  to 
rescue  this  country  from  involvement  in  what  might  become 
a  war  to  end  civilization  or  a  war  to  save  the  world  for  a 
coterie  of  celestial  junk  dealers  if  America  should  expand  the 
rivers  of  blood  by  thoughtlessly  plunging  into  a  war  to  secure 
a  decision  with  which  we  would  know  not  what  to  do. 

THE    WORLD    NIZDS    A  COTTRAGEOrS    NEUTRAL 

The  world  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  Mr.  Speaker.  Power-mad 
men  are  leading  illusioned  people  and  countries  to  destruction. 
A  frightful  toll  of  human  life  Is  being  given  up  on  the 
altar  of  misunderstanding,  of  greed,  and  of  ambition:  and 
after  it  is  all  over,  there  seems  little  hope  that  either  victor 
will  impose  a  formula  for  human  relations  which  will  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  current  chapter  in  Europe's  2.000-year-old 
book  of  battles.  What  the  world  needs  today  is  not  another 
belligerent  to  make  bigger  the  rivers  of  blood.  What  the 
world  needs  Is  a  courageous,  well -prepared,  determined  neu- 
tral eager  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to  restore  sanity 
while  there  yet  remains  a  haven  large  enough  to  house  the 
dove  of  peace.  A  careless  and  a  callous  columnist  said  not 
long  ago  that  this  country  must  "take  action  so  that  the  war 
may  be  prolonged,"  and  courageous  "kibitzers"  to  the  death- 
dealing  game  of  war  are  writing  that  even  Pope  Pius  in  his 
plea  for  a  Christmas  truce  is  out  of  order  because  it  appears 
they  fear  the  war  spirit  will  be  dampened  and  its  ardor  cooled 
if  belligerents  everywhere  even  for  a  single  day  once  again 
taste  the  blessings  of  peace.  What  manner  of  men  have  we 
become  that  we  should  openly  argue  that  even  a  Christmas 
truce  should  be  opposed? 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  POP«  PIUS  AND    OR  TO  UNCLE  SAX 

To  suggest  that  both  sides  could  make  a  better  peace  now 
than  either  side  can  make  from  the  shambles  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  2  or  12  or  20  years  from  now  need  in  no  way 
mean  that  the  aggressors  are  to  be  exalted  and  the  oppressed 
condemned.  If  Pope  Pius  or  Uncle  Sam,  or  if  Pope  Pius  and 
Uncle  Sam.  could  use  their  respective  or  united  mighty  in- 
fluences to  bring  around  the  council  tables  representatives 
of  all  belligerents  and  all  neutrals,  who  is  there  to  say  that 
anything  could  be  lost  by  the  effort?  The  worst  that  could 
befall  would  be  a  break-down  of  the  effort  and  the  resumption 
of  terrible,  total  war.  But  the  best  that  could  result  is  so 
attractive  and  so  enticing  that  it  seems  worth  the  trial.  The 
best  might  be  better  than  any  optimist  dares  dream  today, 
for,  after  15  months  of  war,  there  must  be  many  men,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  mothers,  in  all  countries  ready  once  again  to 
curtail  selfish  interest,  personal  ambitions,  and  national  pride 
for  the  outside  chance — remote  as  it  may  be — that  from 
peaceful  deliberations  could  come  more  of  happiness,  security, 
and  liberty  for  all  concerned  than  can  ever  come  from  con- 
tinued destruction  of  the  people  and  property  of  two  great 
continents.  Certainly  the  suffering  of  all  concerned  in  every 
embattled  land  is  great  enough  and  real  enough  after  this 
15-month  demonstration  of  life  in  the  lap  of  hell  so  that  no 
representative  of  any  belligerent  could  well  afford  to  bring 
down  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  his  nationals  for  failiure 


to  be  reasonable  and  rational  around  a  conference  table 
dedicated  not  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war  but  to  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences,  the  restitution  of  inter- 
national decency,  and  the  development  of  an  international 
formula  for  peaceful  living. 

No  matter  how  much  longer  the  slaughter  continues:  no 
matter  how  many  more  lives  are  lost;  no  matter  how  many 
more  peaceful  little  nations  of  innocent  people  are  trampled 
over  by  mighty  armies  playing  for  bigger  stakes;  no  matter 
how  many  dictators  fall  and  are  replaced  by  perhaps  meaner 
or  maybe  better  men;  no  matter  what  nor  when  the  outcome 
of  the  insane  torture  of  a  warfare  which  bombs  mothers  and 
starves  babies,  all  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  when  it  is 
all  done  and  over  with  and  the  men  who  are  left  limp  up  to 
the  peace  conference  the  same  problems  existing  now  as  to 
how  to  work  out  a  formula  for  international  behavior  will 
then  exist.  What  must  be  done  eventually  might  at  least  be 
tried  now  before  the  mantle  of  eternity  closes  upon  several 
million  more  of  the  world's  choicest  citizenry  from  which 
should  come  the  scientists,  the  inventors,  the  doctors,  the 
artists,  the  authors,  and  the  statesmen  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  rather  than  to  keep  the  world 
a  bombing  range  in  which  to  spread  destruction  and  despair. 

PRESIDZ3«T   ROOSEVELT   SIX   TIMES    HAS   PROMISED    PEACE 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  has  on  six  occasions 
within  the  past  4  months  given  his  solemn  pledge  to  keep 
America  at  peace.  There  are  those  who  deem  war  as  inevi- 
table or  desirable  who  would  smirk  at  these  public  pledges  of 
the  President.  There  are  those  who  point  to  other  public 
statements  about  debt  reduction  or  decreased  pay  rolls  and 
argue  that  since  the  President  failed  to  follow  through  on 
them  he  will  equally  fail  to  keep  his  public  promise  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war.  But  such  argument  has  more  of  par- 
tisanship than  patriotism  as  its  base,  and  the  promises  about 
debt  reduction  and  pay-roll  curtailment  were  made  before 
the  candidate  was  in  office  and  before  he  really  knew  the 
problems  involved  in  redeeming  them.  President  Roosevelt's 
sixfold  pledge  to  keep  America  out  of  war  rests  on  no  such 
insecure  foundation.  The  President  made  these  reiterated 
solemn  pledges  after  being  in  oflBce  for  more  than  7  years. 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  from  experience  when  once  in 
September,  four  times  in  October,  and  once  in  November  he 
deliberately  and  definitely  promised  this  great  Nation  that 
as  its  Executive  it  would  be  his  solemn  pledge  to  keep  America 
out  of  war. 

The  President  made  these  six  promises  after  he  had  served 
as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  for  more  than  12  months  of 
the  European  war;  he  made  them  after  he  knew  from  his 
many  inside  sources  the  full  import  and  consequences  of  the 
European  war;  he  made  them  after  the  nations  had  selected 
their  allies  across  the  seas  and  after  many  valiant  and  free- 
dom-loving nations  had  been  temporarily  overrun  by  cruel 
military  machines.  With  this  vast  background  behind  him. 
President  Roosevelt  told  America,  not  once  but  six  times,  that 
he  would  preserve  our  peace,  and  in  this  effort  he  is  entitled 
to  the  wholehearted  support  of  every  patriotic  citizen  in  the 

land. 

Were  he  to  break  these  repeated  obligations,  he  would 
enter  history  as  history's  most  deceitful  leader  because  a 
great  people,  by  a  free  ballot,  placed  their  trust  in  his 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  his  sense  of  honesty.  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  intends  to  break  these  obligations.  I  intend 
to  support  him  in  every  effort  he  makes  to  redeem  these 
promises,  and  I  join  with  the  vast  majority  of  all  America 
in  wishing  him  strength  and  health  and  vision  so  that  he 
can  make  good  as  our  national  leader  In  carrying  out  the 
most  important  pledges  ever  given  any  free  people  by  their 
chosen  Executive. 

So  that  the  permanent  Record  may  be  clear  and  so  that 
defeatists  who  weakly  whimper  that  "We're  already  in"  may 
know  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  insert  in  the  Record 
'  the  exact  context  of  the  six  public  pledges  given  by  President 
Roosevelt  within  the  past  4  months  to  protect  the  peace  of 
America  and  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
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These  mre  the  Presldeiit's  campaign  pledges  to  keep  the  country 
out  of  foreign  wars:  

"1  hate  war  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one  supreme  determina- 
tion— to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for  all  *lme. 
I  stand  with  my  party  upon  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago:  "We 
will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army, 
naval  or  air  Torces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas, 
except  In  case  of  attack." "  (Prom  address  to  teamsters'  union  con- 
vention. Washington,  September  11,  1940.) 

"For  many  years  every  ounce  of  energy  I  have  has  been  devoted  to 
keeping  this  Nation  and  the  other  republics  at  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  That  Is  what  continues  uppermost  In  my  mind  today, 
the  objective  for  which  I  hope  and  work  and  pray"  (Prom  radio 
address  on  Western  Hemisphere  defense  October  12.  1940.) 

"To  Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  the  Nation  I  say — yoMi  President  and  your  great  Secretary  of  State 
are  following  the  road  to  peace.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  purposes  of  conquest  or  Intervention  In  foreign  disputes.  I 
repeat  that  I  sUnd  on  the  platform  of  our  party.  •  •  •  It  is  for 
peace  I  have  labored;  and  it  Is  for  peace  I  shall  labcrr  all  the  days  of 

my  life  "    (From  address  In  Convention  Hall,  Philadelphia,  October 

so,  1»40  ) 

"Your  OoTemment  will  devote  Its  every  thought,  its  every  energy, 
to  the  cause  that  is  common  to  all  of  us — the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity,  the  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  our  country."  (From 
address  opening  the  draft  drawing.  Washington.  October  29,   1940  ) 

"J  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again  and  again.  Your 
boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars.  They  are  going 
Into  training  to  form  a  force  so  strong  that,  by  its  very  existence,  it 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our  shores.  The  purpose 
of  our  defense  la  defense."  (From  address  at  Boston  Garden, 
October  30,  1940.) 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  keep  our  country  out 
of  war  At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  foreign  conceptions  of 
government  out  of  the  United  States.  The  second  purpose  of  this 
policy  Is  to  keep  war  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  shores  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  We  make  It  clear  that  we  intend  to 
commit  none  of  the  fatal  errors  of  appeasement.  Through  It  all 
there  have  been  two  thoxights  uppermost  in  my  mind — to  preserve 
peace  m  our  land  and  to  make  the  forces  of  democracy  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  people  of  America."  (Prom  address  at 
Cleveland,  November  3,  1940.) 

TKX   PUKSIOKNT'S   PLXDCKS    MUST   BX   KXPT 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  man  say  at  this  crucial  time  that  our 
President  gave  these  foregoing  promises  with  intent  to  deceive 
the  people  and  with  hidden  purpose  of  violating  them  and  put- 
ting this  country  into  war.  by  indirection  or  otherwise,  soon 
after  the  campaign  echoes  had  stilled.  No  criminal  of  life  or 
drama  could  be  so  cruel  and  conscienceless  as  to  traffic  with 
himian  life  by  such  deception.  Let  us  of  every  walk  of  life 
and  of  all  parties  accept  the  good  faith  of  President  Roosevelt 
In  these  voluntary  pledges  to  protect  our  peace.  Let  us  not 
move  an  inch  closer  to  the  awful  cataclysm  of  war.  Let  us 
remember  there  is  a  vast  and  wholesome  difference  between 
where  we  are  and  where  we  would  be  if  we  were  actually  in  the 
war.  Let  us  give  full  attention  to  the  development  of  our 
national  defenses  and  let  Us  keep  out  of  war.  We  have  our 
President's  pledge  for  peace — let  us  all  join  in  implementing 
Its  redemption. 

tXFtTBUCAN  AND  DKICOCKATIC   PLATrOEMS  AlSO  PLXDCB  PEACS 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  pointing  out  that  not 
only  does  the  sacred  responsibility  for  preserving  our  American 
peace  repose  upon  President  Roosevelt  as  a  result  of  his  six- 
times  repeated  public  promises  but  it  also  reposes  upon  each 
of  us  in  Congress,  at  least  upon  each  of  us  representing  either 
of  our  two  major  jwlitical  parties.  Both  great  parties  in  their 
party  conventions  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  gave  the  people 
of  this  Republic  in  black  and  white  their  collective  public 
promises  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war.  So  that  the  perma- 
nent Rccou)  may  also  reveal  exactly  the  positions  to  which 
each  of  us  is  bound  whether  we  be  Republicans  or  Democrats  I 
Shan  now  quote  verbatim  flrom  the  two  great  party  platforms 
of  1940  in  the  order  in  which  these  solemn  pledges  were 
written  and  presented  to  the  people  for  their  approval. 

The  Republican  Convention  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  June 
24-29.  1940.  had  this  to  say  about  preserving  the  peace  of 
America  and  I  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  platform,  imanl- 
mously  adopted: 

The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly  oppoaed  to  Involving  this  Nation  in 
foreign  war.  We  are  «tUl  sufferiziig  from  the  Ul  effects  of  the  last 
World  War — a  war  whlcb  coat  us  a  $34,000,000,000  increase  In  our 
national  debt.  bUUona  of  unooUectlble  foreign  debts,  and  the  com- 
plete upset  of  our  eoonomle  system,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  human 
life  and  Irreparable  damage  to  health  of  thousands  of  our  boys.  The 
Bepuhlican  Party  stands  tor  Americanism,  preparedness,  and  peace. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Convention,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago July  lS-20.  1940.  was  no  less  specific  in  its  solemn  pledge 
to  keep  America  out  of  the  war.  I  now  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  imanimously  adopted; 

The  American  people  are  determined  that  war  raging  In  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa  shall  not  come  to  America.  We  will  not  participate 
In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval  or  air  forces 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except  in  case  of 
attack. 

Thus  each  of  us  who  is  either  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
is  bound  by  solemn  platform  pledge  to  vote  and  work  against 
the  involvement  of  this  country  in  the  war.  Each  of  us  is 
bound  by  the  party  of  our  choice  to  help  President  Roosevelt 
redeem  his  sixfold  pledge  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
Some  critics  of  this  Republic  and  its  great  two-party  system 
scoflf  at  the  idea  that  a  party- platform  pledge  should  be  re- 
deemed or  that  a  promise  made  in  a  political  campaign  should 

be  fulfilled.  They  would  de.stroy  the  faith  of  a  great  people 
in  our  form  of  free  government  by  indicting  all  political  or- 
ganizations or  candidates  as  rascals  or  knaves  who  have  no 
intention  of  keeping  faith  with  the  public.  This  tendency 
to  destroy  confidence  in  common  honesty  must  be  ended.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  give  further  basis  to  such  sharp  criticism. 
Both  great  parties  are  in  honor  bound  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can peace  and  to  perpetuate  it  just  as  President  Roosevelt 
is  honor  bound  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

WENDELL    Wn-LKU    ALSO    PROMISES    A    PEACE-LOVING    AMESICA    TO    WORK 

FOR  PEACE 

Not  only  did  the  victorious  candidate  in  the  election  give  his 
word  that  his  election  would  bind  him  to  pursue  a  path  of 
peace  for  the  United  States,  but  Wendell  Willkie.  both  before 
and  after  the  decision  on  election  day.  promised  he  would  bend 
every  effort  to  preserving  our  American  peace.  To  keep  these 
promises  these  men  must,  of  course,  do  more  than  give  lip 
ser\'ice  to  the  denunciation  of  war  or  to  resist  an  outright 
declaration  of  war.  To  give  substance  to  their  statements. 
both  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Willkie  must  resist  the  trend 
toward  war;  they  must  oppose  steps  leading  lis  to  an  ine\1table 
involvement  in  the  war;  they  miost  use  their  influence  to  keep 
the  face  of  America  turned  toward  peace — the  course  of  Amer- 
ica free  from  journeys  into  untried  schemes  which  contain 
the  ominious  possibilities  of  involvement  in  war.  To  support 
programs  leading  toward  war  would  be  as  deceptive  as  to  sup- 
port our  entrance  into  the  war  itself;  in  fact,  in  some  respects 
to  flirt  with  war  by  indirection  may  be  less  honest  and  re- 
spectable on  the  part  of  prominent  men  than  to  favor  an  out- 
right declaration  of  war,  because  it  would  be  to  mislead  men 
and  deceive  citizens  until  they  have  been  placed  in  a  petition 
from  which  war  is  the  only  escape  or  eclipse.  To  complete 
this  record  of  public  statements  by  prominent  statesmen  I  now 
Include  the  statement  of  Wendell  Willkie  reaffirming  his  pledge 
to  peace  and  enunciating  his  confidence  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  keep  faith  with  America  in  his  repeated  promises  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  Nation: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  both  promised  the  people  In  the  course  of  the 
campaign  that  if  we  were  elected  we  would  keep  this  country  out  of 
war  unless  attacked.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  reelected,  and  this  solemn 
pledge  for  him  I  know  will  be  fulfilled,  and  I  know  the  American 
people  desire  him  to  keep  It  sacred. — Wendell  WUllde,  November  12, 
1940. 

THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM   IN  AMERICA  TODAT 

As  we  enter  the  next  Congress,  with  its  complex  issues  and 
its  tempting  proposals,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Our 
greatest  problem  in  this  country  today,  sir,  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  system  of  self-government  right  here 
on  this  continent.  Let  us  protect  it  by  developing  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  complete  ability  a  Military  Establish- 
ment which  will  repulse  any  and  all  possible  invaders.  Let  us 
protect  it  by  curtailing  all  subversive  groups  in  this  country 
and  exposing  to  the  pitiless  spotlight  of  publicity  all  war- 
propaganda  organizations  now  operating  under  high-sound- 
ing names  to  put  us  into  war.  Let  us  deal  vigorously  and 
effectively  with  Communist  camps,  with  bundist  ceUs,  and 
with  Fascists  fronts  in  this  country  Let  us  quickly  deport 
aliens  who  prefer  their  own  country  at  war  to  an  America 
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at  peace,  regardless  from  which  foreign  land  they  come. 
And.  let  us  above  all.  in  Congress  or  out.  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down  to  the  lowliest  citizen,  rededicate  ourselves  to 
redeeming  the  platform  pledges  of  our  two  great  parties  and 
vindicating  the  confidence  which  most  Americans  still  have 
that  honest,  straightforward,  faithful  government  functions 
best  in  all  the  world  here  in  the  United  States  with  its  two- 
party  system  and  its  constitutional  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Danville,  Ky.,  the  First  Post  Office  of  the  United 
States  West  of  the  Alleghenies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5,  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM    AN    ARTICLE    BY   DR.    WILLIAM    JENNINGS 

PRICK 


Mr,  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  accorded  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including  parts  of  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Dr.  William  Jennings  Price,  of  Dan- 
ville. Ky..  and  Washington.  D.  C.  It  was  published  in  the 
October  1940  number  of  the  PUson  Club  History  Quarterly. 
The  Fllson  Club.  Louisville,  Ky..  Is  a  long -established  and  out- 
standing organization,  devoted  to  historical  research  and  pub- 
lication, and  has  done  a  most  important  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Kentucky  region  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Price  for  8  years  was  our 
country's  able  minister  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  having 
served  during  President  Wilson's  two  administrations.  Centre 
College  and  the  University  of  Panama  have  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  His  historical  narrative 
establishes  that  Danville,  within  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  was  the  first  post  office  of  the 
United  States  established  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
What  is  thus  said  upon  the  subject  constitutes  not  only  a 
valuable  contribution  to  "Kentuckiana"  but,  as  well,  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  settlement  of  the  Kentucky  region,  wi'h 
its  important  sequences,  such  sis  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
west Territory  under  the  leadership  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  the  extension  of  American  influence  southwestwardly. 
paving  the  way  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  first  post 
office  in  Ohio  of  the  Northwest  Territory  or  in  any  of  the 
Southwest  Territory  was  not  established  until  some  2  years 
after  the  installation  of  the  post  office  at  Danville  in 
Kentucky.  | 

DAN\-nxx  Was  the  Ftilst  Post  OmcE  Establisited  in  Kentuckt  and 

IN  THE  Territory  Betond  the  Alleghenies 
(By  William  Jennings  Price.  Danville,  Ky.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  thrift  and  homely  wisdom  of  "Poor  Richard"'  contributed 
In  a  marked  degree  to  the  establishment  upon  a  sure  fcundatlon  of 
the  American  Postal  Service.  Benjamin  Franklin  Is  listed  as  the 
first  Postmaster  General  The  revenues  of  this  Department  of  the 
Government  for  1  year.  1939.  reached  a  total  In  round  numbers  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Beyond  any  material  sense  of  achievement,  however,  one  Is  led 
to  contemplate  with  admiration  the  beneficences  of  this  Instru- 
mentality eloquently  described  as  follows  In  the  carving  above  the 
architrave  of  the  handsome  and  costly  building  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  from  which  Its  far-flung  activities  radiate: 

"The  Post  Ofnoe  Department,  in  its  ceaseless  labors,  pervades 
every  channel  of  commerce  and  theater  of  human  enterprise,  and. 
while  visiting  as  It  does  kindly  every  fireside,  mingles  with  the 
throbblngs  of  almost  every  human  heart  In  the  land.  In  the 
amplitude  of  Its  beneficence,  it  ministers  to  all  climes  and  creeds 
and  pursuits  with  the  same  eager  readiness  ajid  with  equal  fullness 
of  fidelity  It  is  the  delicate  ear  trump  through  which  alike  nations 
and  families  and  Isolated  Individuals  whisper  their  Joys  and  their 
sorrows,  their  convictions,  and  their  sympathies  to  all  who  listen 
for  their  coming." 

It  Is  deemed  safe  to  assume  that  the  selection  of  the  community 
for  the  establishment  of  the  first  post  office  of  this  governmental 
agency  In  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies  constitutes  an 
event  of  historic  mterest  and  gives  official  recognition  to  the  im- 


portance of  that  particular  place.  It  has  been  so  proven.  The 
significance  of  the  selection  becomes  more  marked  when  proper  con- 
sideration Is  accorded  the  aptness  of  Emerson's  postulate:  "Europe 
stretches  to  the  Alleghenies;  America  lies  beyond'  Now  a  battle 
of  facts  and  dates  has  ensued  with  reference  to  priority  among 
claimants  to  this  selection,  to  bring  to  a  final  end  of  which  this 
recital  has  been  launched. 

Swift,  in  1607,  cleverly  depleted  what  he  called  the  Battle  of  Book*. 
In  Imagination.  Descartes.  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Hobbs.  VlrgU  and 
Dryden.  "had  been  'clapped  together'  In  the  Kings  library  at  St. 
James."  It  was  a  satire  upon  a  sanguinary  contest  for  the  truth 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

In  October  last  year  (1939)  there  came  from  the  press  a  book 
styled  "Kentucky — A  Guide  to  the  Bluegrass  State."  It  was  complied 
and  written  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  There  has  been  in- 
corporated in  this  volume  the  statement  that  the  first  pest  ofOce  in 
Kentucky  was  located  other  than  at  Danville.  On  page  367  appears 
the  statement,  under  a  narrative  devoted  to  the  town  of  Washington, 
In  Mason  County,  that — 

•On   Main  Street   Is   the   clapboarded  log   building   that   was  the 

first  Kentucky  post  office,  the  distributing  point  for  mall  for  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Northwest  Territory  (now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Mlchlean.  and  Wisconsin)." 

The  nearest  approaches  to  this  contention,  it  would  seem,  that 
have  appeared  In  print  were  In  a  local  history  of  Mason  County  and 
In  a  printed  address  of  Judge  Charles  Kerr.  Both  bore  the  modem 
date  of  1936.  In  O  Glenn  Cliffs  History  of  MaysvlUe  and  Mason 
County,  volume  1,  page  126,  appears  this  vagrant  statement  in  hla 
treatment  of  the  town  of  Washington:  "Already  was  its  Infant 
po;t  office  (the  first  west  of  the  Alleghenies)  serving  five  States." 
Judge  Kerr  delivered  a  finished  oration  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
sesqulcentennlal  of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Washington.  If 
there  was  any  exuberance  of  fancy  possessing  htm  In  his  recital  of 
the  glories  of  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  accuracy  in  the  choice  of 
words  that  marks  a  good  lawyer  and  historian  (both  of  which  he  Is) 
evidently  restrained  him  to  the  following  statement:  "As  the  mall- 
dlstrlbutlng  center  for  the  Northwest.  Washington  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  of  Importance  In  Kentucky." 

Tlie  travel  route  for  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  Immigrants 
Into  Kentucky  from  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  Including  those  from 
Pennsjivanla  and  Maryland  as  well  as  from  Virginia,  had  been  the 
Wilderness  Trail  or  Road. 

Thomas  Speed  In  the  Wilderness  Road,  published  by  the  Pllson 
Club  In  1886.  page  11.  refers  to  a  book  of  personal  observations, 
published  in  1792  by  Capt.  Gilbert  Imlay,  an  officer  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  gained  from  visits  to  Kentucky.  Speed  quotes 
Imlay  as  saying: 

'Even  then  (1792)  the  way  from  Pittsburgh  by  river  was  so 
tedious  and  dangerous  that  those  who  did  not  carry  much  baggage 
found  the  way  'through  the  great  wilderness'  preferable." 

Speed  said  further:  "Even  as  late  as  1792,  when  Imlay  wrote, 
there  was  no  such  convenience  as  a  regular  business  of  carrying 
passengers  and  their  luggage  down  the  Ohio,  but  at  Pittsburgh  or 
Old  Port  a  flat  boat  or  passenger  boat  might  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  good  luck  of  the  traveler." 

Speed  on  page  27,  referring  to  "the  Wilderness  Road"  again  said: 
"It  especially  became  known  as  'the  road  leading  through  the  great 
wilderness.'  It  led  directly  to  Danville,  which  was  the  center  of  the 
first  efTorts  of  State  establishment  and  the  place  where  the  early 
conventions  were  all  held." 

From  Kerr's  History  of  Kentucky  (1922),  volume  I,  page  286,  may 
be  cited  the  following- 

"The  settlement  of  Kentucky  began  in  1775:  statehood  was  granted 
In  1792.     The  number  of  population  requisite  for  admission  as  a 
State  set  down  In  the  Northwest  ordinance  for  the  Territories  north 
of  the  Ohio  had  here  been  exceeded  by  over  13,000." 
From  the  same  source,  page  297: 

"Many  Immigrants  from  Maryland  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia,  rather  than  travel  300  miles  to  Fort  Pitt  (Pitts- 
burgh) to  brave  th;?  dangers  of  the  Ohio,  came  southward  through 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  pick  up  the  Wilderness  Trail  (Thomas 
Speed.  The  Wilderness  Road.  pp.  1-47;  Speed,  The  Political  Club, 
Danville,  pp.  21.  22. )"  (The  Fllson  Club  Publications,  No.  2  (1886) 
and  No.  9  (1894)).  "Virtually  all  travel  back  eastward  went  over 
this  road  During  this  period,  1775-92,  I>anville  was  the  most 
Important  road  center  in  Kentucky.  The  Wilderness  Trail,  leading 
directly  to  this  place,  poured  cut  its  stream  of  settlers  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  references.  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  that 
Danville  would  be  the  natural  selection  for  the  first  post  office  to 
be  established  In  Kentucky  when  the  time  arrived  for  such  action 
to  be  taken.  The  method  of  maU  communication  prior  to  that 
Is  vividly  described  by  Kerr  in  volume  1,  page  298,  as  follows: 

"There  were  no  post  roads  In  Kentucky  at  this  time.  Letters 
from  the  East  were  carried  by  responsible  settlers  moving  west- 
ward; letters  from  Kentucky  were  often  carried  across  the  motm- 
talns  by  the  groups  that  frequently  gathered  at  Crab  Orchard  In 
order  to  make  the  trip  over  the  Wilderness  Trail  In  greater  safety. 
Notices  of  the  date  of  departure  of  these  parties  were  regularly 
put  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  (established  In  1787)  for  the  purpose 
of  coUectlng  their  members  as  well  as  for  announcing  their  willing- 
ness to  carry  letters  back  east.  There  was  always  a  certain  amount 
of  travel  back  and  forth  of  responsible  i>eople  on  business,  aa,  for 
example,   the  BLentucky  represenUUves   m   the   Virginia  Oeaeral 
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ASBembly.     They  offered  a  sale  and  convenient  way  of  canTlng 
letters." 

It  f  true  that  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  In  Its  Guide  gives 
Danville  the  credit  for  being  central  Kentucky's  first  poBt  office.  The 
follrwing  are  excerpts  from  Its  recitals  about  Danville,  pages  384- 
286; 

Danville  •  •  •  was  founded  in  1775.  Ten  years  later  the 
8t:preme  Court  of  Virginia  made  It  the  Beat  of  government  west 
of  tbe  Alleghenles  and  ordered  court  buildings  erected  here.  At  Dan- 
\llle  were  held  the  nine  conventions  preceding  the  admission  of  the 
dtate  into  the  Union.  •  •  •  The  old  Danville  court  square  (R) 
on  Main  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Streets,  was  once  Vir- 
ginia's western  capital      •     •     • 

•"Central  Kentucky's  first  post  ofHce,  established  In  1798,  occupied 
the  comer  of  a  room  In  the  old  house  at  310  West"  Walnut  Street. 
This  building,  now  iised  as  a  dwelling,  has  been  weather  boarded, 
and  has  an  addition  of  a  one-story  wing  Originally  built  of  hewn 
logs,  the  structure  was  rectangular  In  plan  and  a  story  and  a  half 
high  The  dormers  seem  to  be  part  of  the  original  plan.  Gen. 
Thomas  Barbee  was  the  first  postmaster" 

Other  dates  In  said  recital  may  have  consideration  later,  but  an 
offlclal  record  of  the  United  States  Oovernraent  will  now  be  cited  in 
contradiction  of  the  sUtement  above  made  that  1798  was  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  po.«t  offlce  of  Danville,  and  in  refuution 
of  its  preceding  ctatement  limiting  It  as  a  first  post  offlce  to  central 
Kentucky. 

In  1935  recourse  was  had  to  the  Post  OlBce  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  determination  of 
the  question  as  to  which  was  the  first  post  office  established  in 
Kentucky.  The  following  letter  from  the  then  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General  makes  It  clear  that  the  first  post  office  was  estab- 
lished at  Danville  on  August  20.  1792.  with  Thomas  Barbee  as  post- 
master; that  It  was  nearly  2  years  before  the  post  offlce  at  Harrods- 
burg  was  established,  and  it  was  more  than  2  years  before  the  post 
ofDces  at  the  following  places  were  established:  Washington.  Lex- 
ington. Batrdstown  (later  Bardstown),  Bourbontcwn  (later  Paris), 
Frankfort,  and  Louisville. 

The  order  contained  In  the  Postmaster's  letter  of  June  11,  1794, 
referred  to  In  the  letter  hereinafter  copied,  was  an  order  to  the 
pcstniaster  at  Danville  to  communicate  with  and  deliver  the  para- 
ph;'rnalla  of  office  to  the  first  jxjstmAsters  in  the  towns  therein 
designated — these  offices,  as  stated,  being  "established  in  Kentucky, 
by  order  of  the  Postmaster  General's  letter  of  June  11.  1794  "  The 
date  of  this  letter,  as  is  evident,  is  nearly  2  years  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  post  offlce  of  Danville  on  August  20.  1792 

The  archives  of  the  United  States  Post  Offlce  Department  show 
that  the  postmasters  at  the  towns  listed  below  rendered  their  first 
accounts  to  the  United  States  Post  Offlce  Department  on  the  fol- 
lowing resp*rtlve  dates  nfter  havine  been  established  in  their 
offices  by  Oen.  Thomas  Barb*^  pursuant  to  the  order  to  him  so  to 
do  cf  the  date  of  June  11,  1794.  above  mentioned : 

Washington,  October  i.  1794:  Bourbontown.  January  1.  1795: 
Lexington,  October  1.  1794:  Frankfort.  October  1,  1794:  Bairdstown, 
October  1.  1794;  Louisville  October  1,  1795. 

The  letter  of  the  then  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  under 
date  of  December  2.  1935.  cited  above.  Is  as  follows: 

Post  Offici:  Dkpabtmxnt. 
FissT  Assistant  Postmasteh  General, 

Washington,  December  2.  193S. 
Hon.  WxLUAM  J.  Pmicx. 

Danville.  Ky. 

My  Dcak  Mk.  Price:  In  accordance  with  your  request  there  is 
eiKlosed  herewith  a  complete  list  of  postmasters  and  the  dates  of 
their  appointments  for  the  post  offices  of  Danville  and  Harrods- 
burg.  Ky.,  as  shown  by  the  official  files  of  the  Department. 

The  records  also  show  the  following  offices  established  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  order  of  the  Poetmaster  General's  letter  of  June  11,  1794, 
and  the  first  px^tmasters. 

Wa5hington.  Thomas  Stoo  (or  Sloe):  Bourbontown.  Thomas  Eades: 
Lexington.   Innest   B.   Brent;    Frankfort.   Daniel    Weisiger;    Bairds- 
town. Benjamin  Grayson:  Louisville.  Michael  Lacaasagne. 
Sincerely  youra. 

W.  W.  Howxs, 
First  AaaiMtant  Postmaster  General. 

DAirmXX,  BOTUJ  COTTNTT.  KT. 

This  office  was  established  in  Mercer  County.  Atigust  20.  1792. 
with  Thomaa  Barbee  as  postmaster. 

Walter  S.  Strong.  Jtily  1.  1795  (first  returns) ;  Thomas  Barbee, 
January  1,  1T9<J  (first  returns):  Ephralm  McDowell,  July  1.  1799 
(first  returns). 

Louis  E.  Rue.  December  22.  1921:  Ben  D.  Hemdon.  March  18,  1930; 
Henry  H.  Price  (acting).  JtUy  1.  1934. 

BAaaOOSBtTKC.    MXBCn  COTTMTT,   KT. 

This  offlce  was  established  under  the  name  "Harrodsbtirgh"  June 
11    1794.  with  Philip  Btiah  as  poetmaster. 

Henry  Pmlmer.  October  1.  1797  (first  returns);  William  Timber- 
lake.  January  1.  1799  (first  returns);  George  Marr,  October  1.  1799 

(first  returns). 

•  •••••• 

Mrs.  Sue  C.  Beardsley  (acting).  August  16.  1921;  Mrs.  Sue  C. 
Beardsley.  April  7.  1922;  Willard  Gabhart,  June  20.  1932. 

Since  the  preparation,  on  December  2.  1935.  of  the  two  foregoing 
lists  of  Danville  and  Harrodsburg  postmasters,  each  town,  as  is  well 
known,   has  had  another  posUnaster:   Mr.  Henry  Herbert   Price,  of 


Danville,   was  succeeded   by  Mr.   James  H    Bean,   and   Mr.   WUlard 
Gabhart.  of  Harrodsburg.  by  Mr.  John  Hal  Grimes.       ^^      ^^     _^ 

Recourse  again  was  had  in  late  weeks  to  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment In  Washington  for  additional  and  more  detailed  Information 
relative  to  the  first  postal  service  to  and  In  Kentucky.  These  com- 
munications have  elicited  the  foUowing  from  the  chief  post-office 
inspector  of  the  Department.  Division  of  Ubrary.  Information,  and 
Research,  in  letters  of  the  dates  of  July  20,  August  3,  and  August 

23     1940" 

-An  act  of  the  United  States  approved  February  20,  1792.  directed 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June  1792  a  post  road  be  estab- 
lished from  Richmond,  by  Columbia.  Charlottesville.  Staunton. 
Lexington  Flncastle.  Montgomery  Court  House,  Wythe  Court  House. 
Abingdon,  and  Hawkins  Court  House,  in  the  territory  south  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  Danville  in  Kentucky.'  That  act  Ls  the  earliest  avail- 
able record  of  contemplated  postal  service  to  Kentucky       •      •      • 

"The  records  show  that  under  date  of  August  20.  1792,  the 
Postmaster  General  forwarded  to  Thomas  Barbae  a  commission 
as  postmsister  at  Danville,  Ky..  advising  that  'from  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  I  conclude  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
accept  the  offlce  of  postmaster  Subsequent  records  show  that 
Thomas  Barbee  accepted  the  appointment,  but  the  exact  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  offlce  is  not  now  available  There  Is  no  in- 
dication in  Post  Offlce  Department  records  of  an  earlier  establish- 
ment of  a  post  offlce  in  Kentucky. 

•An  act  of  May  8.  1794.  established  a  post  road  "from  Pittsburgh, 
by  Washington  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Liberty  in  Virginia,  and 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Limestone  and  Port  Washington.'  Under 
date  of  May  19.  1794,  the  Postmaster  General  advised  WUllam 
Alexander,  pxjstmaster  at  Lexington.  Va..  that  pursuant  to  the 
new  law  for  the  regulation  of  post  roads.  I  am  preparing  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  from  Pittsbi  reh  down  the  Ohio  to  Ken- 
tucky and  Fort  Washington.'  He  adied  thit  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  was  put  into  operation  the  mail  would  go  no  farther 
than  Abingdon,  wh  Te  it  would  turn  off  to  Knoxville. 

"Under  date  of  June  11.  1794,  the  Postmaster  General  advl.sed 
Thomas  Barl)ee  that  the  plan  to  carry  a  mall  'by  the  Ohio,  from 
Pittsburgh    (or   rather   Wheeling)    to    Limestone"    was    nearly   ready 

for  execution.  The  Postmaster  General  asked  Mr.  Barbee  to  hire 
suitable  persons  to  carry  the  mall  from  Limestone,  by  Washing- 
ton. Bourbon,  Lexington.  Frankfort,  and  Harrodsburg  to  Danville, 
and  back  by  the  same  route,  once  in  2  weeks.  The  service  and  pay 
to  commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  mall  at  Limestone.' 

"Under  date  of  June  20,  1794,  the  Postmaster  General  advised 
Thomas  Barbee  that  the  mail  boats  are  now  ready  and  the  first 
mails  for  Kentucky  and  Fort  Washington  go  hence  tomorrow.'  The 
records  do  not  show,  liowever.  whether  or  not  the  service  was  com- 
menced on  June  21.  1794.  as  scheduled." 

•  •••••• 

"You  will  probably  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  act  of  May  8. 
1794.  to  which  reference  was  made  In  the  letter  of  July  20,  1940, 
contains  the  following  paragraph: 

"  Provided,  That  until  the  Postmaster  General  shall  have  made 
provision  for  the  regular  transportation  of  the  mail  from  Wheeling 
to  Limestone  the  present  post  road  from  Ablngton  to  Danville, 
in  Kentucky,  shall  be  continued;  and  if  such  provision  cannot  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  lime,  then  the  post  road  shall  t)e  extended 
from  DanvUle,  to  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  and  thence  to  Wash- 
ington." 

"Under  date  of  June  11,  1794.  the  Postmaster  General  advised 
Thomas  Barbee.  at  Danville,  that  he  wa.s  sending  the  necessary 
pajjers  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices  at  the  towns  in  Ken- 
tucky.' The  Postmaster  Creneral  requested  Mr  Barbee  to  forward 
the  papers  'as  opportunities  shall  present  He  also  stated  that. 
In  case  any  of  the  gentlemen  named  for  postmasters  sliould  decline, 
he  wished  Mr.  Barbee  to  place  the  offlce  In  such  other  hands  as  you 
think  fit.' 

••••••• 

"With  reference  to  the  first  postmaster  at  Bourbon  Court  House. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  Thomas  Reeder  declined  to  serve,  and  that 
the  office  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Eades  by  Mr  Barbee. 
since  the  appointment  records  show  that  Thomas  Eadts  was  the  first 
postmaster  at  Bourbontown.  or  Paris,  and  that  he  submitted  his 
first  account  under  date  of  January  1.  1795." 

Dovetailing  with  the  data  furnished  by  these  letters  is  the  item  In 
the  old  Kentucky  Gazette  that  the  first  mall  received  by  this  first 
post  office  was  on  November  3.  1792. 

The  Gazette,  November  1792.  fiarther  recites  that  Thomas  Barbee 
had  given  notice  that  the  first  mall  for  Kentucky  would  arrive  on 
said  date,  the  carrier  returning  east  with  mail  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  that  thereafter  the  service  would  be  on  a  2-weeks  basis. 
"The  records  indicate.  "  it  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  July  20.  194oi 
from  the  chief  Inspector  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department,  "that  the 
first  mall  from  Staunton  for  Kentucky  was  scheduled  for  October 
18.  1792." 

A  brief  sunmiary  of  the  official  letters  copied  hereinbefore  shows 
that  the  first  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  post  road  to  Kentucky 
bore  the  date  of  February  20.  1792.  and  directed  that  the  mail  be 
routed  over  the  road  better  known  as  the  Wilderness  Trail  to 
Danville  in  Kentucky;  that  not  until  more  than  2  years  had 
elapsed,  namely.  May  8.  1794,  was  there  enacted  a  bill  authorizing  a 
post  route  by  the  Ohio  River  This  was  to  rtm  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Limestone  and  Fort  Washington  (not  Washington,  Ky.);  that 
Thomas  Barbee  was  commissioned  as  postmaster  at  Danville  under 
date  of  August  20.  1792;  that  the  post  offlce  at  Washington.  Ky..  was 
not  established  until  after  June  11.  1794.  approximately  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the   first   post  offlce  at  Danville;    that 
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Thomas  Sloe,  as  the  first  postmaster  at  Washington.  Ky..  was  not 
commissioned  until  nearly  2  years  after  Thomas  Barbee  had  been 
commissioned;  that  Barbee  was  advised  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
under  date  of  June  11.  1794.  that  he  was  sending  "the  necessary 
papters  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices  at  the  towns  In  Ken- 
tucky, "  which  towns  included  Washington:  that  Barbee  was  author- 
ized in  the  letter  to  forward  the  papers  establishing  said  offices  and 
appointing  said  postmasters  and  was  invested  with  the  authority  to 
place  the  offlce  "in  such  other  hands  as  you  think  fit."  in  the  event 
any  of  the  gentlemen  named  (including  Mr.  Sloe)  should  decline 
the  appointment. 

•  •••••• 

It  Is  evident  therefore  that  Washington  was  not  the  "First  Ken- 
tucky post  otjlce'  nor  "the  distributing  point  for  mall  for  Ken- 
tucky." nor  was  "its  Infant  post  offlce  the  first  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  " 

It  Is  significant  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8.  1794.  providing 
for  mail  service  by  the  Ohio  route  did  not  mention  Washington.  Ky. 
It  established  a  post  road  "on  the  Ohio,  to  Limestone  and  Fort 
Washington."  Limestone  was  then  the  name  for  what  later  was 
denominated  Mavsvllle.  "Washington,  sometimes  called  Fox's  Sta- 
tion." says  Collins  in  his  History  of  Kentucky  (vol,  2,  pp.  555.  556), 
"3 'a    miles  southwest   of  Maysville." 

•  •••••• 

Fort  W.ishlnpton  was  some  60  miles  farther  down  the  river  from 

Limestone  on  the  northwest  bcnk  of  the  river— "Fort  Washington, 
In  Losantiville  or  Cincinnati  "  (Collins,  vol.  2,  p.  435). 

•  •••••• 

Danville,  the  recognized  capital  of  the  district  of  Kentucky,  was 
the  western  capital  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  remained  a  part 
cf  the  Old  Dominion.  Here  the  first  educational  institution  was 
lr_ausrurated  It  was  here  that  statehood  was  wrested  from  Virginia. 
Here  the  conventions  were  held,  which  resulted  finally  in  the 
achievement  cf  "the  first  great  act  of  self-government."  the  adop- 
tion cf  the  State  Cdnstltution  of  1792.  "The  Wilderness  Trail,  lead- 
ing directly  to  this  place,  poured  out  its  stream  of  settlers  to  be 
scattered  over  the  country"  (Kerr's  Kentucky,  p.  298).  Its  claim 
to  have  been  "the  Cradle  of  the  Commonwealth"  Is  meritorious,  and 
it  continues  to  be.  as  in  the  early  days  of  Kentucky  history,  a  center 
of  culture,  ct  wealth,  and  of  activity  in  those  things  upon  which 
only  can  be  built  the  true  greatness  of  a  proud  people's  government. 

From  the  foregoing  official  letters  from  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
these  excerpts  are  recopied  as  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  in  this  article  and  to  emphasize  the  com- 
plete offlclal  record  authority  for  the  contention  that  the  first  post 
office  in  Kentucky  and  In  all  of  the  western  country  beyond  the 
Alleghenies  was  established  at  Danville  In  Kentucky: 

•"An  act  of  the  United  States,  approved  February  20,  1792.  directed 
that  frcm  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June  1792  a  post  road  be  estab- 
lished from  Richmond  (Va.)  •  •  •  to  Danville  In  Kentucky. 
•  •  •  That  act  is  the  earliest  available  record  of  contemplated 
postal  service  to  Kentucky." 

"The  records  show  that  under  date  of  August  20.  1792,  the  Post- 
master General  forwarded  to  Thomsis  Barbee  a  commission  as  post- 
master at  Danville,  Ky.  •  •  •  There  Is  no  indication  in  Post 
Office  Department  records  of  an  earlier  establishment  of  a  post 
office  in  Kentucky  " 

"An  act  of  May  8,  1794.  established  a  post  rond  'from  Pittsburgh, 
by  Washington  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Liberty  in  Virginia,  and 
Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  to  Limestone  and  Fort  Washington." 

"Under  date  of  June  11.  1794,  the  Postmaster  General  advised 
Thomas  Barbee  that  the  plan  to  carry  a  mail  'by  the  Ohio,  from 
Pittsburgh  (or  rather  Wheeling)  to  Limestone'  was  nearly  ready  for 
execution.  The  Postmaster  General  asked  Mr  Barbee  to  hire  suit- 
able persons  to  carry  the  mall  from  Limestone,  by  Washington, 
Bourbon.  Lexington.  Frankfort,  and  Harrodsburg  to  Danville,  and 
back  by  the  same  route,  once  in  2  weeks.  Tlie  service  and  pay  to 
commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  mail  at  Limestone.' " 


Tales  From  BuflFalo  Land — Our  Colleague  Usher  L. 
Burdick  as  an  Author 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo77day.  December  9.  19i0 

"Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf  cur  esteemed  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota.  Hon.  Usher  L. 
BxTRDicK.  has  demonstrated  literary  talents  in  writing  a  book 
which  has  ju.st  recently  come  from  the  press.  Its  title  is 
"Tales  From  Buffalo  Land."  and  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Northwest,  commencing  with  May  2,  1670. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota. Congressman  Burcick,  in  the  Congressional  Directory 


will  strike  anyone  who  looks  it  up  as  being  probably  the  longest 
description  of  a  Member  of  Congress  ever  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory.  It  contains  exactly  eight  words.  Our 
colleague  is  extremely  modest,  but  I  sun  informed  that  In  the 
days  of  his  youth  he  was  an  outstanding  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

His  literary  production  deals  with  Fort  Buford  and  the  story 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  It  is  truly  de- 
scriptive of  some  of  the  characters  in  the  great  West.  He 
discusses  the  empire  builders  and  their  struggles  in  this  fron- 
tier country. 

This  book  is  not  the  ordinary  type.  In  simple  language  the 
story  of  the  building  of  the  western  empire  is  related.  You 
will  find  it  interesting  and  also  informative.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  take  the  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  lived  and  builded  a  great  West  and  whose  records  are 
here  chronicled  and  probably  are  not  found  anywhere  else 
except  in  Tales  From  Buffalo  Land. 


President  Wilson's  Call  to  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9.  1940 


CALL  ISSUED  BY  PRESIDENT  WOODROW   WILSON  ON   BEHALP 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  submit  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Call  to  Sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  World 
War  veterans  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine: 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  CALL  TO  SEA RINGING  CALL  TO  THE  BEA  BT  PRESI- 
DENT WOODROW  WILEON  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ME31CHANT 
MARINE 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  the  following  call 
to  sea.  In  behalf  of  the  American  merchant  marine: 
To  All  Those  on  Land  or  Sea  Who  Have  Followed  a  Seafaring  Life: 

The  men  who  go  down  to  the  pea  In  ships  have  become  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  our  national  life.  Their  services  are  extremely 
essential  in  handling  the  ships  to  carry  our  soldiers  in  safety  to 
Europe,  In  transporting  the  mvmltlors  and  food  supplies  for  their 
maintenance  for  the  sustenance  of  the  armies  and  people  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  associated. 

Safety  in  handling  transport  and  merchant  vessels  requires  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  the  details  of  management, 
maintenance,  and  control  but  also  that  long  experience  with  the 
various  conditions  at  sea  which  glvcfi  confijlence.  quick  Judgment, 
and  steady  action  In  an  emergency.  There  are  many  men  with  this 
kind  of  experience  employed  on  our  merchant  marine  and  many 
others  who  have  left  the  sea  and  are  now  following  other  occupa- 
tions. The  vlgorousness  of  the  war  has  impelled  us  to  build  vessel* 
In  larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  We  are  launching  a  continu- 
ously increasing  tonnage.  These  vcfisels  will  need  skilled  seamen 
to  man  them.  No  more  honorable  or  serviceable  task  can  come 
to  any  of  our  people  than  that  of  manning  our  merchant  marine. 
With  an  Increasing  tonnage  being  put  Into  service,  we  must  know 
where  skilled  men  can  be  obtained  to  furnish  at  least  the  basis  of 
the  crews  that  are  to  man  them.  With  such  Information  available, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  otir  vessels  for  the  period 
of  the  war. 

The  history  of  the  American  seamanship  Is  a  glowing  record  of 
patriotism,  courage,  and  achievement  unsurpassed  by  any  people 
anywhere.  I  therefore  confidently  call  upon  all  seamen  anxl  all  men 
engaged  In  other  occupations  who  have  heretofore  been  seamen  to 
give.  In  connection  with  the  questionnaires  they  submit  to  the 
local  boards,  full  Information  about  their  rating  and  experience  at 
sea  to  enable  the  boards  to  place  them  In  their  proper  classification 
and  give  to  the  Government  a  knowledge  of  where  experienced  sea- 
men may  be  secured  when  their  servlrcs  are  reqyired.  The  kind 
of  skill  that  makes  an  efiicient  seaman  can  onJy  be  obtained  at  sea. 
It  Is  the  product  of  experience  and  must  Include  among  other  things 
that  subconscious  swaying  of  the  body  to  the  motion  cf  the  vessel 
known  as  "sea  legs."  Tliere  can  be  no  safe,  efficient  management 
of  vessels  that  does  ruJt  include  a  large  proportion  of  offlcers  and 
crew  having  skill  and  experience.  It  Is  indi-spensable  in  emergencies 
such  as  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  In  times  of  war. 

It  is  the  patriotic  dufy  cf  young  men  who  join  the  Merchant 
Marine  Service   to  tu&ke   every  effort   to  learn  their  work  in  the 
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Eliortest  possible  time  and  of  the  skilled  men  to  assist  these  young 
men  In  their  effort*.  It  is  the  duty  of  owners  and  managers  oX  ves- 
sels to  cooperate  In  this  work  and  to  give  to  the  young  men  such 
shipmates  and  such  treatment  as  will  cause  them  to  respect  the  serv- 
ice and  build  up  within  them  a  desire  to  make  it  their  life  work. 
The  work  of  a  seaman  is  ao  vitally  important  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  that  It  has  become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide 
deferred  classlflcatlon  for  them  In  Its  efforts  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  skilled  men  for  the  maintenance  of  speed  and  safety, 
having  In  mind  the  brilliant  record  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  honorable  position  It  occupies  in  economic  aCTairs.  and 
the  important  part  It  plays  in  winning  the  war,  every  seaman 
should  give  to  the  service  the  best  that  Is  In  him  and  should  not 
hesitate  to  accept  deferred  classification  when  the  Government  has 
decided  that  such  deferred  classification  la  necessary  no  matter 
how  ea(^r  he  may  be  to  Join  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy. 

Wooo«ow  Wnsow. 
President  o/  the  United  States. 
Tbx  Whttk  Housk.  Waahinffton.  D.  C, 

October  1.  1918. 


Cardinal  CConnell  Dcnonnces  War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CARDINAL  WILLIAM  OCONNELL 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Cardinal  William  CConnell  entitled  "Cardinal  Plays  Attempt 
To  Get  Nation  Into  War,"  which  appeared  In  .the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune.  December  8,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  December  8.  UKO] 
Caw>imal  Flats  Attoipt  To  Get  NATioif  Into  Wa« — Shoxtu)  Thiwk 

OP  PeaCK.  SaTB  O'CONITCU. 

Boston.  Mass..  December  7. — Cardinal  William  O'Connell,  declar- 
mg  thia  Nation  should  keep  out  of  war  and  work  for  a  permanent 
peace,  today  denounced  propagandists  for  war  at  home  and  certain 
expatriates  he  said  were  seeking  to  have  America  become  a  sort  of 
tall-end  of  a  foreign  empire. 

"Not  only  should  we  keep  out  of  war  as  the  best  thing  for 
America  and  Americans."  said  the  cardinal  In  an  Interview  on  the 
eve  of  his  eighty-first  birthday,  "but  we  might  well  be  turning  owe 
thoughts  toward  a  speedy  and  permanent  peace  among  the 
nations. 

"Notwithstanding  the  too-prevalent  propaganda  from  all  sides, 
the  hopes  and  prayer  of  the  American  people  today  Is  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  They  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  authorities  in  Washington  meant  what  they  said  and  said  wiiat 
they  meant  when  they  promised  to  keep  us  out  of  war." 

PSAO    BASED    ON    JTTSTICE 

Alternately  raising  his  right  hand  In  a  gesture  of  blessing  as  he 
called  for  peace  based  on  Justice  instead  of  on  the  power  politics  in 
Kurope.  and  pounding  his  great  fist  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  as  he 
scored  propagandists,  the  cardinal  said  it's  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand why  some  of  these  propagandists  are  allowed  to  cry  down  the 
normal  wish  of  the  American  people  for  peace. 

"What  Is  their  pmpose?"  he  asked.  "They  cannot  be  real  Ameri- 
cans because  real  Americans  think  of  their  own  country  first. 

"There  are  certain  expatriates — I  think  you  know  whom  I  mean — 
who  are  raising  their  voices  In  loud  accents  with  the  preposterous 
proposition  that  America  sink  her  individuality  and  become  a  sort 
of  tail  end  of  an  foreign  empire.  If  this  is  not  an  example  oX 
exalted  hysteria.  I  don't  know  what  could  be." 

0n>06KD    TO    PSOPAGANUA 

He  said  It  still  was  a  m3rstery  to  him  that  the  voices  of  people 
who  haven t  found  this  country  good  enough  to  live  in.  although 
they  got  their  incomes  here,  should  be  allowed  to  be  raised  and 
even  applauded. 

Declaring  the  Wnlted  States  needs  the  greatest  unity  and  defense 
and  that  the  Nation  should  not  fritter  away  Its  energies  on  useless 
chimeras,  he  said  the  Nation  should  strive  to  weld  all  Its  races  and 
religions  in  the  strongest  bond  of  brotherly  love  in  the  defense  of 
our  country.  He  said  we  should  help  provide  an  oasis — an  island 
of  peace — to  which  the  warring  nations  could  turn  for  an  example 
of  religious  Justice  when  they  have  laid  down  their  arms. 

"We  cant  have  a  permanent  peace  without  Justice."  he  added. 
•"That  was  the  trouble  with  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  was  not  Just. 
Power  politics  In  Europe  Is  not  a  basis  of  Justice;  It  Is  a  basis  of 
Imperialism  which  Is  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles." 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 19).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON     THEODORE   F.   GREEN,    OP  RHODE   ISLAND 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  November  1  last  on  the  subject  of  social 
security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  may  I  speak  to  you  tonight  about  social 
security  as  a  Government  undertaking?  I  choose  this  subject  not 
only  t>ecause  it  is  one  in  which  I  have  tx»en  deeply  and  actlveJy 
interested  ever  since  our  State  program  was  carried  into  effect 
under  my  administration  as  Governor,  but  also  because  the  subject 
has  unfortunately  been  made  timely  by  the  careless  and  irrespon- 
sible speeches  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  when  he 
was  hereabouts  He  said,  of  course,  that  he  was  for  all  of  this  .sort 
of  thing,  though  he  could  do  it  better  than  President  Roosevelt, 
under  whose  leadership  Congress  had  put  the  law  on  the  statute 
books.  He  was  rather  indefinite  as  to  how  he  would  do  It  better — 
but,  as  I  understand  him.  his  policy  Is  threefold. 

1.  He  will  give  Everybody  a  real  good  Job,  so  that  there  won't 
have  to  l>e  any  Government  relief, 

2.  He  will  give  "expanded  relief" — I  think  that  was  his  expres- 
sion— which  means  more  relief  to  the  people  who  get  it  or  the 
same  relief  to  more  people,  or  both. 

3    He  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  relief. 

Mr  Hoover  was  the  last  Presidential  candidate  who  promised 
anything  so  grand.  He  promised  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and  two 
cars  In  every  garage  if  he  were  elected,  but  grass  growing  In  the 
streets  If  he  were  defeated.  Mr  WlUkle,  however,  does  It  better. 
He  promises  all  I  have  told  you  If  he  Is  elected,  but  if  you  dare 
defeat  him  the  country  will  not  only  go  bankrupt  but  also  go  to 
the  bow-wows  altogether. 

Seriously,  however.  Is  It  not  a  sad  spectacle  when  a  candidate 
for  high  office  tries  to  get  votes  for  himself  by  misstatement  of 
facts  and  boundless  promises?  It  Is  tragic  when  he  tries  to  arouse 
fear  In  the  minds  of  the  aged,  the  widows,  the  children,  and  the 
unemployed  that  they  will  cease  to  get  pensions,  their  help,  and 
their  relief. 

So  I  want  to  review  briefly  what  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
accomplished  In  the  Nation  and  in  this  State,  and  to  reassure  the 
workers  who  fought  so  hard  and  so  long  to  have  It  enacted  Into 
law,  that  the  fears  Mr   WlUkle  sought  to  arouse  are  unfounded 

The  Federal  Social  Sectirlty  Act  was  passed  in  1935  and  cele- 
brated Its  flfth  anniversary  In  August  of  this  year.  That  act  has 
already  demonstrated  Its  capacity  to  promote  the  goal  set  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  "to  employ  the  active  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  through  government  In  order  to  encourage  a  greater  se- 
curity for  each  individual  who  composes  It." 

The  Social  Secxirity  Act  has.  In  fact,  taken  care  of  human  needs 
Every  worker  and  his  family  In  this  Nation  realizes,  and  I  think 
appreciates,  the  firm  economic  backing  which  he  enjoys  today 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  that  nullify  all  Mr.  WUlkle's  statemente 
upon  which  his  Inconsistent  promises  are  based? 

As  of  June  30  this  year  the  Social  Security  Board  had  expended 
great  sums  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  destitute;  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living:  to  give  them  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  better  things 
of  life.     Nothing  like  this  was  ever  experienced  by  them  before 

The  spending  of  this  money  was  divided  about  as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  people  received  benefits  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $2,000,000  a  month  from  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance;  these  people  were  workers  who  had  re- 
tired and  their  wives  and  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
workers,  together  with  aged  parent.?. 

Pour  himdrcd  and  eighty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid  out  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  as 
benefits  to  workers 

Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  workers  obtained  Jobs 
through  the  Employment  Service.  Of  these  placements  3  000  000 
were  In  private  Industry.  '     ""^^ 

I  Four  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid  to  men  and  women  who  found  them.selves  in  need  In 
their  old  age  through  the  several  States'  old-age  assistance  programs 
made  possible  by  Federal  grants.  ^  ^^ 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  to  dependent  children  to  keep  them  In  homes  where 
they  can  receive  the  benefits  of  family  life. 

.J^}^^  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  aid 
the  blind  so  that  their  tasks  may  be  lightened.  s      "  t" 
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But  this,  my  friends,  is  not  the  whole  story  by  any  means  ' 
Bear  with  me  a  few  moments  to  see  how  this  program  dips  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  our  social  problems  and  attempts  to  alleviate 
unrest  and  suffering:  There  was  also  spent  I4.80O.00O  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare:  »3.400.000  for  aid  to  crippled  children,  to  re- 
habilitate them  and  equip  them  to  meet  the  tasks  of  life;  $1,500,000 
for  child-welfare  service;  $9  500.000  for  public  health  work — a  pro- 
gressive program  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  this  Nation 
The  total  sum  so  expended  by  the  Social  Security  Board  amounted 
to  the  vast  sum  of  $1,223,400,000. 

This  is  money  actually  paid  over,  and  more  Is  bcin^  paid 
every  month.  Do  these  payments  indicate  bankruptcy?  With  this 
experience  should  the  workers  be  uncertain  whether  they  are  to 
receive  benefits  when  they  become  unemployed  or  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  65? 

This  economic  structure  Is  built  upon  the  firm  determination 
of  a  united  people  and  will  not  be  destroyed  by  enemies  who 
threaten  it  and  would  undermine  confidence  in  It.  It  is  as  sound 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  itself. 

In  this  State  of  Rhode  Island  alone  workers  have  received  benefits 
in  the  amount  of  $20,233,000  since  January  of  1938  from  unem- 
ployment compen.satlon  by  reason  of  their  being  out  of  work. 
Can  the  Republicans  convince  the  workers  that  this  program  is  not 
for  their  benefit?  They  know  through  experience  now  that  the 
promise  was  not  only  made  but  kept.  How  would  Mr.  WlUkle 
do  It  better? 

This  social-security  program  In  this  State  was  enacted  into  law 
during  my  administration  as  Governor.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  have 
a  right  to  be.  Our  program,  however,  could  not  be  carried  on  If 
it  were  not  for  the  Federal  act.  Let  us  look  at  the  picture  here  In 
this  State  to  determine  whether  the  Federal  Government  Is  oper- 
ating a  bankrupt  system. 

I  should  explain  in  all  fairness  that  the  social-security  program. 
as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  is  in  part  a  grant-in-aid  to 
the  States  This  means  that,  besides  some  outright  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  in  their  social  problems,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment matches  their  grants  on  specific  projecis  For  example,  if 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  decided  to  pay,  through  old-age  assl.st- 
ance.  a  pension  of  $40  a  month  to  aged  people,  then  the  Social 
Security  Board  would  give  to  the  State  $20  of  this  $40  pension 
This  means  that  the  Stale's  budget  for  relief  purposes  Is  protected 
and  the  State  appropriation  can  cover  double  the  number  of  people. 
You  may  want  know  Just  what  this  act  means  In  dollars  and 
cents  to  Rhode  Island. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  the  Federal  grants  were  made  as 
follows: 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for 
old-aRe  assistance — enabling  the  State  to  pay  pensions  to  7,100 
people  over  the  age  of  65. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  was  for 
aid  to  dependent  children.  By  this  means  1.300  families  were  kept 
intact  and  3  500  children  were  guaranteed  a  home  and  the  protec- 
tion of  motherly  love.  The  home  has  always  be^n  the  vital  objective 
of  this  program  because  the  Democratic  adnunlstration  recognizes 
that  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  structure. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  also  received  $5,500  to  aid  70  blind 
people.  This  figure  Is  low  only  because  our  State  has  been  slow 
in  adopting  a  State  plan  whereby  more  Federal  funds  could  be 
received  to  assist  blind  people.  It  is  my  expectation  that  these 
afflicted  people  will  receive  the  maximum  benefits  under  this  benefi- 
cent act  if  the  Democrats  are  returned  to  power. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
was  given  to  the  unemployment-compensation  commission  for 
administrative  expen.ses. 

Sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  public  health 
of  Rhode  Island 

Thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  maternal 
and  child-health  service  In  this  State. 

Twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  crippled  chU- 
dren  of  this  State. 

Thirtc<>n  thousand  six  htmdred  dollars,  so  that  Rhode  Island 
could  carry  on  its  child-welfare  services.  To  add  this  up,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1939^40  alone  the  Federal  Government  granted  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  social  security  the  sum  of  $1,748,000. 
Just  what  would  this  State  do  financially  without  these  appro- 
priations? Could  the  Republicans  then  claim  a  balanced  budget? 
Would  they  scrap  this  program  so  deeply  affecting  the  worker  and 
his  family?  Up  to  date  they  have  not  shown  much  solicitude  for 
the  afflicted,  the  underprivileged,  and  unemployed. 

What  a  shame  that  any  candidate  or  any  party  or  any  disgruntled 
Individual  should  distort  this  picture,  attack  the  President  and 
the  party  who  made  It  and  try  to  wreck  havoc  with  the  aged  and 
the  needy 

Now  as  to  the  financial  future  of  social  security,  which  has  been 
so  viciously  attacked  by  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
based  deliborntely  upon  falsification  of  facts. 

Since  foclal  security  went  Into  effect  the  collections  have 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,843,800,000.  which  Is  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  was  paid  out  This,  of  course,  indicates  beyond 
any  shadow  of  drubt  that  the  financial  status  of  social  security 
Is  liquid  and  bankruptcy  does  not  appear  even  as  a  probability,  even 
If  the  H ^publican  Party  comes  Into  power. 

To  thnte  workers  who  arc  contributing  every  week  for  security 
in  their  old  age,  and  in.surance  protection  for  their  wives  and 
families,  let  me  say  thi.s:  The  reserve  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  In.nirance  Is  in  perfect  financial  shape.  There 
has   hpcu   approprialtd   to   this   fund   over   the   last  4   fiscal   years 


$1,706  000.000;  It  has  accumulated  interest  on  its  Investmenta  and 
there  is  available  for  benefits  $1,744,198,000  this  year  and  future 
years  The  Democratic  Party  knows  that  the  workers  will  rest  easy 
and  contribute  gladly  from  their  pay  1  cent  on  the  dollar  for  their 
own  security:  it  is  theirs  by  right  and  will  i.ot  be  taken  from  them 

under  this  national  administration. 

The  fund  from  which  unemployment  benefits  are  paid  is  also 
strong  financially.  Let  every  worker  study  these  figures  so  that 
no  amount  of  election  propaganda  will  distort  his  mind.  During 
the  last  4  years  there  was  deposited  In  the  United  States  TreasiU7 
$2,729  335.000  for  unemployment  l>encflts.  The  various  States  drew 
out  for  benefits  to  workers  the  sum  of  $1,118,534,000  and  there  re- 
mains a  balance  of  $1,693,164,000  as  of  June  30,  1940. 

The  worker  may  rest  confident  that  he  will  draw  his  benefits 
when  he  becomes  eligible.  Is  not  this  a  splendid  record?  The 
Social  Security  Board  Is  not  bankrupt,  my  friends.  It  Is.  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  so  aptly  said,  "a  cornerstone  In  a  structure  which  is 
being  built  but  Is  by  no  means  complete."  The  aged  worker  can 
still  retire  at  65.  the  widow  and  minor  children  of  all  workers  will 
still  be  taken  care  of;  the  worker  who  has  lost  his  Job  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  will  receive  weekly  benefits  to  carry  him  over  until 
he  is  able  to  locate  again  in  Industry  or  commerce. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  the  Nation  and  In  Rhode  Island  Is 
pledged  to  the  social  and  economic  security  of  the  workers  of 
this  Nation  and  State.  These  tremendous  advances  In  providing 
social  security  have  been  made  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  In  the  Nation  and  under  my  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  Rhode  Island.  They  have  been  made  In 
spite  of  Republican  opposition.  Will  you  trust  their  supervision 
and  their  further  development  to  those  who  have  by  their  acta 
proved  themselves  their  friends?  Or  will  you  turn  these  over  to 
those  who.  though  they  now  make  glittering  promises,  In  the  past 
have  by  their  inaction  or  active  opposition  proved  themselves  their 
enemies?     There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  your  answer. 

If  your  answer  is  what  I  think  It  Is,  you  should  vote  for  the 
Roosevelt-Wallace  Presidential  electors  and  those  supporting  them 
on  the  Federal  ticket.  You  should  vote  for  Howard  McGrath  for 
Governor  and  the  others  on  the  ticket  for  general  officers  of  the 
State. 

And  may  I  remind  you  aLso  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates on  your  city  or  town  ticket.  Remember  in  some  places 
there  are  two  levers  to  pull  down.  In  those  places  don't  make 
the  mistake  of  pulling  only  one.  as  over  9,000  voters  did  2  years 
ago  in  Providence.  By  these  votes  you  will  not  only  retain  the 
benefiu  of  social  security  you  already  enjoy,  but  In  general  a 
liberal  and  progressive  administration  in  Nation,  State,  and 
municipality. 

Centenary  of  an  Institution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  25,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  some  parts  of  the  Old 
World  an  establishment  100  years  old  might  be  considered 
almost  modern  amid  Its  more  venerable  surroundings,  but 
it  is  not  so  out  in  the  Midwest  of  America.  In  our  part  of 
the  New  World,  with  its  relatively  brief  history,  a  hundred 
years  Is  a  long  time,  and  an  establishment  that  has 
weathered  the  gales  of  a  century  bears  all  the  signs  and 
earmarks  of  antiquity. 

Out  in  my  home  city  of  Indianapolis  the  firm  of  Charles 
Mayer  &  Co.  has  rounded  out  its  first  century  and  there  has 
been  a  running  celebration  of  the  occasion  lasting  several 
weeks,  with  an  avalanche  of  tributes  from  the  public  plat- 
forms and  in  the  news  columns,  for  Charles  Mayer  it  Co. 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  mere  store  and  became  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  store  probably  is  unmatched  in  the 
mercantile  annals  of  America.  The  store  was  opened  on 
November  18,  1840,  at  29  West  Washington  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, and  at  that  location  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It 
bears  the  same  name  it  had  on  Its  opening  day  and  it  Is 
operated  by  the  same  family.  All  of  the  other  long-estab- 
lished stores,  even  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have  either 
slipped  from  the  possession  of  their  original  families  or  have 
moved  from  their  original  locations,  so  that  the  Mayer  store 
is  truly  sui  generis — the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

The  original  Charles  Mayer,  the  founder  of  his  tribe,  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  merchandising  in  his  native 
Germany,  started  his  store  in  a  room  8  by  10  feet,  and  for  a 
time  hauled  in  all  of  his  goods  by  wheelbarrow.    He  had 
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worked  hard  and  saved  his  money,  tolerating  no  foolishness. 
The  population  of  Indianapolis  then  was  2.692,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  100  years  later  it  would  be  a  great 
city  of  more  than  368.000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  day  of 
pioneers,  candlelight,  and  travel  by  keelboat  on  the  Ohio  River 
and  by  stagecoach  throughout  Indiana.  Covered-wagon 
travel  was  pushing  westward.  It  was  not  until  years  later 
that  the  first  railroad  was  built  in  Indiana  from  Madison  to 
Incianapolis.  In  1840  a  wilderness  surrounded  the  little  town, 
now  the  big  city,  of  Indianapolis.  William  Henry  Harrison 
had  just  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Godey's 
Lady's  Book  was  fashion  authority  for  the  hoop  skirts  and 
Iwnnets  worn.  In  one  resi)ect  there  has  been  no  change. 
Tliere  was  turmoil  and  revolution  in  Europe  then;  there  is 
turmoil  and  revolution  tn  Europe  now;  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
foresee,  there  will  be  turmoil  in  Europe  when  the  firm  cele- 
brates its  second  centenary.  For  100  years  the  store  has  been 
operated  in  turn  by  its  founder,  his  son,  and  grandson,  all 
bearing  the  name  Charles  Mayer. 

Tlie  celebration  has  brought  to  light  many  of  the  letters 
and  other  valuable  documents  written  by  the  original  Charles 
Mayer,  as  well  as  early  ledgers  and  price  lists.  He  kept 
meticulous  records,  beautifully  written  in  long  hand.  In 
these  days  cf  pyramided  taxes  it  is  Interesting  to  know 
that  In  the  store's  archives  Is  a  tax  receipt  dated  December 
7.  1848.  The  tax  was  $27.  which  paid  its  State,  county,  and 
road  tax  in  full.  Still  in  possession  of  the  store  is  a  price 
list  of  100  years  ago.  Shoes  were  $1.25  a  pair.  Eggs  were 
4>6  cents  a  dozen,  and  dried  beef  10  cents  a  pound.  Sugar 
was  12' >  cents  a  pound,  more  than  double  the  present  price, 
but  whisky  sold  for  the  amazingly  low  pnce  of  37 '2  cents 
a  gallon.  Butter  was  10  cents  a  pound.  Barter  was  an 
accepted  way  of  doing  business  in  Indianapolis  in  those 
days.  One  of  the  first  fixtures  young  Mayer  bought  for 
his  store  was  a  stove,  price  $15.  and  the  hardware  dealer 
took  out  the  price  in  trade,  including,  in  part.  8  pounds  of 
sugar  for  $1.  a  quart  of  whisky,  and  a  lead  pencil. 

Charles  Mayer  I  had  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  future  of 
Indianapolis,  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  busi- 
ness deep  and  strong  in  the  bedrock  of  square  dealing  and 
rugged  honesty.  Time  has  vindicated  his  wisdom  and  his 
vision.  Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  firm  on  its  centenary, 
there  was  none  more  striking  than  the  compliments  of  com- 
peting companies,  which  paid  good  money  for  newspaper 
advertising  space  in  which  to  shower  their  accolades  on  their 
competitor;  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
than  this  little  bouquet  by  a  neighboring  store: 

One  hundred  years — one  location — one  family.    If  we  knew  Mr. 

Ripley   better,  we   would  ask  him    if   any   other   establishment  has 
•uch  a  distinction. 


^         Universal  Bible  Sunday 
~  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF   IOWA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 


ber 19),  1940 


/ 


ADDRESS  B7  HON  GEORGE  H.  PATNE 


Mr.  HERRINO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.wnt 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  Federal  Communications  Conunlssioner 
George  Henry  Payne  on  Sunday,  December  8,  1940.  on  the 
subject  of  Universal  Bible  Sunday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 


TTNTVIRSAL    BIBUE  SCNDAT 

I  am  deeply  sensitive  of  the  honor  that  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  American  Bible  Society  have  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In  asking  a  member  of  that 
body  to  carry  its  message  to  the  American  people  today.  And  I 
thank  my  fellow  Commissioners  for  having  chosen  nie  as  their  voice 
on  this  occasion 

I  have  misgivings  as  to  my  own  worth  as  the  bearer  of  that  mes- 
sage, but  no  misgivings  or  doubts  as  to  the  worthiness  and  rlght- 
ness  of  this  being  the  arm  of  Government  that  should  carry  this 
message. 

That  sublime  Testament— the  Bible — by  which  men  not  living  by 
bread  alone  have  lived  for  centuries  before  and  centuries  after  the 
dawn  of  our  ChrlBtlan  era.  Is  being  particularly  honored  today 
throughout  the  land  on  this  Universal  Bible  Sunday  sponsored 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  Because  of  the  tragedy  of  our 
times,  and  because  in  times  of  tragedy  men  reach  out  hungrily 
for  the  thought.s  and  inspiration  of  lofty  minds,  which  by  their 
very  loftiness  have  become  eternal  and  belong  to  all  the  ages,  this 
Sunday   Is  particularly   significant 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  were  two  great  crises.  TTie  first 
occurred  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  second  at 
the  time  of  his  birth. 

During  the  first  crisis  a  child  was  bom  In  Egypt,  and  because  he 

wasn't    wanted    he    was    abandoned    among    the    bulrushes    on    the 

River  Nile.     But  Providence  saw  to  it  that  he  wasn't  lost,   for  the 

j    child  grew  to  manhood  and  became  a  great  leader. 

I       Moses"  people  at  the  time  were  tolling  under  the  lash  of  Pharaoh. 

I    They  had  known  sorrow  and  degradation.     It  seemed  that  for  them 

there  was  no  redemption. 
I        But  Moses  freed  his  people  from  slavery  and  out  of  them  built 
a  great   nation,   and   this   nation   left    the  Old   Testament,    a    great 
document,  that  has  affected  vitally  the  civilizations  of  the  world. 

It  wasn't,  therefore.  Pharaoh  and  his  wealth  and  his  power  that 

recreated  the  world  spiritually,  but  rather  Moses  and  his  suffering 

i    people.     Pharaoh  and   hir,  empire   have  long  ago  disappeared   from 

the  world,  but  that  which  Moses  and  his  people  have  done  is  with 

us  still — an  active  force  In  our  dally  lives. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  moving  from  place  to  place, 
peered  Into  every  corner  and  sought  out  the  news  of  the  ancient 
world.  He  was  a  faithful  reporter,  but  he  did  not  discover  really 
Important  developments  that  had  been  going  on  for  centuries 

He  couldn't  see  that  there  had  been  brewing  a  spirit  and  a 
faith  that  would  stabilize  the  world  when.  In  time,  It  woiild  drift 
away  from  Its  moorings,  and  that  this  spirit  would  give  comfort  to 
countless  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  countless  centuries  to 
come. 

Hundreds  of  years  later  another  child  wa#  born— this  time  In  a 
stable  in  Bethlehem  and  among  th^  same  people  The  history  of 
that  child  Is  told  In  another  great  document — the  New  Testament. 

This  child  In  due  time  grew  to  manhood  also  and  became  the 
greatest  spiritual  leader  the  world  ha.s  ever  known 

In  his  time  also,  many  mai.y  historians  moved  from  place  to 
place  and  peered  into  human  affairs,  but  sensed  not.  nor  reported, 
the  vital  thing  that  was  happening  before  them.  They  saw  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Its  works,  but  they  did  not  see  Jesus  and  His 
much  greater  works. 

For  the  world  at  that  time  was  falling  apart  and  was  abandoning 
the  great  standards  set  by  the  Old  Testament.  The  world  was  again 
drifting. 

And  It  was  this  child,  now  grown  to  manhood,  and  His  handful 

of  disciples  that  brought  new  life  to  the  world,  gave  it  new  stand- 
ards to  live  by,  and  reaffirmed  Us  faith  In  the  old 

We  see  then  how  hard — how  impossible — It  is  for  contemporaries 
to  sense  or  to  know  what  is  really  going  on  around  them. 

When  we  look  about  us  today,  what  do  we  see?  A  world  beset  by 
disaster,  a  world  that  Is  taxt  drifting  away  from  its  moorings,  a 
world  that  Is  fast  becoming  the  victim  of  unchecked  savagery. 

Out  of  our  bewilderment  and  suffering  may  we  expect  a  new 
spiritual  rejuvenation'  Perchance,  the  real  conquerors  now,  as  In 
the  past,  win  not  be  the  men  who  hold  the  rword,  but  the  quiet 
leaders  who  are  uncelebrated  by  their  contemporaries.  Perhaps 
from  this  holocaust  there  will  arise  a  new  civilization. 

Millions  will  recall,  as  they  look  back  over  their  lives,  the  begin- 
ning cf  that  Influence  or  some  tender  memory  which  sheds  a 
kindly  light  on  their  past  associates  or  their  own  lives. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  first  brought  to  my  boyhood 
mind  left  not  only  a  memory  but  a  pathetic  picture 

I  was  barely  7  years  cf  ape  when  my  father  read  aloud  to  me 
Tennyson's  beautiful  poem  Enoch  Arden.  Long  years  thereafter 
I  still  seem  to  hear  the  cadence  of  his  voice. 

You  will  rememb.-r  that  Tennyson's  story  of  Enoch  Arden  tella 
of  the  three  children—  ^^utu   veii» 

"Annie  Lee — 

The  prettiest  little  damsel  In  Uie  port. 
And  PhUip  Ray  the  miller's  oi-.ly  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad." 
These   thrpe   grown   to   manhood    and   womanhood.   Enoch   Arden 
and   Annie   Lee   marry.     Then    Enoch   eoes   away  and    is   lost    in   a 
shipwreck,  and  Philip  takes  care  cf  Annie  and  her  chUdren,  and  at 
itugth  becomes  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 
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"At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Prayd  for  a  sign  'my  Enoch,  is  he  gone?' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of  night 
Brook 'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart, 
Started  from  bed  and  struck  herself  a  light, 
Then  desperately  seized  the  Holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign. 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
'Under  the  palm-tree.'    That  was  nothing  to  her; 
No  meaning  there;  she  closed  the  book  and  slept; 
When  lo!  her  E:noch  sitting  on  a  height. 
Under  a  palm  tree,  over  him  the  Sun! 
'He  Is  gone.'  she  thought,  'he  is  happy,  he  is  singing* 
Hosanna  In  the  highest:  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these  be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strowlng  cried 
'Hosanna  In  the  highest!"    Here  she  woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him 
'There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed." " 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  notable  writer  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  encouraging  those  agents  that  spread  faith  in  the  Bible, 
naming  as  the  two  most  important  the  press  and  the  home. 

Today  there  has  been  added  another,  the  extraordinary  Invention 
and  discovery  known  as  radio. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
radio  in  less  than  25  years,  bringing  as  It  has  done  Into  millions  of 
homes  the  most  spiritual  concepts,  the  loftiest  music,  and  endless 
mental  and  Intellectual  recreation. 

Particularly  are  we  happy  that  so  much  of  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural has  been  brought  into  the  home,  which.  wl*h  the  church,  Is 
the  first  line  of  dt'fense  Xor  all  the  treasures  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  curious  that  In  all  the  literary  and  social  history  of 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  eras  there  have  been  so  few  great  ex- 
positors of  the  Bible.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  countless 
unknown  but  sincere  and  God-fearing  servitors  of  the  holy  message 
In  millions  of  humble  homes.  These  have  been  the  great  expositors, 
even  if  inarticulate. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  many  millions  are  these  humble 
defenders  of  the  faith  It  has  been  reported  that  5.000.000  copies  of 
the  Bible,  or  some  part  of  It.  were  sold  last  year  In  the  United  States 
alone,  and  about  26.000.000  in  the  whole  world.  In  China,  in  the 
past  6  years,  during  3  of  which  it  has  suffered  Indescribable  dev.p- 
tation.  61,000.000  were  distributed.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  thi  ' 
during  the  past  5  years  200,000  more  Bibles  were  sold  in  Germany 
than  Hitlers  Meln  Kampf. 

There  is  little  new  that  can  be  said  of  the  Bible,  but  there  Is 
much  which  Is  old  that  may  well  be  repeated  time  and  time  again. 
At  a  time  when  the  world  is  groaning  with  the  suffering  of  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  nations  are  frantic  with  despair, 
the  lessons  of  the  Bible  are  more  Insistent  and  pertinent  than  at 
any  other  time. 

And  of  these  les!=ons,  the  one  that  we  are  most  likely  to  forget 
today  is  the  one  which  Is  most  important — the  oneness  of  the 
human  race  as  shown  by  the  world's  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  Its 
book 

The  Bible  has,  In  fact,  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  as  their  own  It  is.  In  truth.  The  Book  to  them — the  book  In 
which  they  find  comfort  and  Inspiration. 

A  little  story  of  an  actual  occurrence  Is  an  apt  Illustration  of  this 
general  acceptance  of  the  Bible  by  the  people — showing  the  oneness 
of  the  human  rare: 

An  anxious  Chinese  father  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bible  depot  in 
Mukden.  Manchuria,  as  follows:  "My  son  Is  going  to  the  big  city  to 
college  He  will  be  studying  English.  Tell  me.  has  the  Bible  been 
translated  into  English  yet?  If  so,  as  I  would  like  to  give  him  a 
copy  in  that  language,  would  you  please  send  me  a  copy?" 

Tills  Chinese  father,  like  millions  of  his  countrymen,  has  come 
to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  his  native  book. 

When  I  said  that  there  have  been  comparatively  few  great  exposi- 
tors of  the  Bible  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  great  men  of  letters 
for  thousands  of  years  have  not  paid  their  tribute  to  the  inspiration 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.  Par  from  it.  E^•en  many  who  were 
critical  of  theological  doctrines  have  paid  moving  tributes  to  the 
beauty  and  loftiness  of  the  Testament.  Could  there  be  more  touch- 
ing pral.«e  of  the  character  of  Jestis  than  that  written  by  one  who 
proclaimed  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ? 
Tt  was  Ernest  Renan  who  said : 

"He  lived  only  by  His  Father  and  by  the  divine  mission  with  which 
He  believed  Himself  charged.  •  •  •  Whatever  unlooked-for 
events  the  future  may  have  In  store,  Jesus  will  never  bo  .surpassed 
His  worship  will  unceasingly  renew  its  youth;  His  story  will  call 
forth  endless  tears;  His  sufferings  will  subdue  the  noblest  hearts; 
all  ages  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men  no  one  has  been 
Ixjrn  who  Is  greater  than  He." 

Among  scientists  and  metaphysical  philosophers,  no  one  has 
expressed  Christian  philosophy  more  adequately  than  John  Stuart 
Mill  He  does  not  say  that  his  inspiration  is  born  from  the  Bible, 
but  Christian  doctrine  and  belief  could  not  be  more  adequately 
expressed  than  it  Is  In  these  noble  word.?: 

•'All  the  great  sources  of  human  suffering  are  In  a  great  degree, 
many  cf  them  almost  entirely,  conquerable  by  human  care  and 
effort,  and  though  their  removal  Is  grievously  slow,  though  a  long 


succession  of  generations  will  perish  In  the  breech  before  the  con- 
quest Is  completed,  yet  every  mind  sufficiently  Intelligent  and  gen- 
erous to  t>ear  a  part,  however  small  and  Inconspicuous,  will  draw  a 
noble  enjoj'ment  from  the  contest  Itself,  which  he  would  not,  for 
any  bribe  in  the  form  of  selfish  Indulgence,  consent  to  be  without." 

I  would  remark  that  not  once  throughout  this  short  speech  have 
I  referred  by  quotation  to  the  Scripture  Itself.  It  did  not  seem  neces- 
sary. It  speaks  for  Itself,  does  tl.e  Scripture.  It  is  better  known  to 
more  millions  than  all  the  quotations  of  others  or  the  facts  of 
history,  social,  and  ethical  progress. 

And  so.  when  we  come  to  the  last  word  it  Is  not  the  facts  of  history 
and  spiritual  advancement  that  speak  as  eloquently  as  the  Book 
Itself. 

It  Is  not  Renan,  Lord  Tennyson,  or  John  Stuart  Mill — It  is  not  the 
Emersons,  the  Carlyles,  or  the  Macaulays — with  their  fine  acknowl- 
edgments of  indebtedness,  who  can  speak  the  last  word.  It  la  the 
Bible  Itself. 

To  a  stricken  world  and  a  world  in  anguish  the  Bible  carries  the 
message  better  than  any  of  the  masters  of  language.    That  message 

is  found  In  one  line  of  Revelation,  with  which  I  close: and 

God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem' 

ber  19),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  RT.   REV.    HENRY   W.   HOBSON 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address-deliv- 
ered by  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  W.  Hobson,  bishop  of 
southern  Ohio,  on  the  subject  Pood  or  Freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FOOD  OR  FREEDOM 

(By  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  W.  Hobson,  bishop  of  southern  Ohio) 

A  monstrous  hand  of  death  has  t>een  laid  upon  the  world.  Total 
war  strikes  down  the  civilian — Including  Innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren— more  often  than  the  soldier  bearing  arms.  Bombs  fall  on 
them;  ships  carrying  them  to  safety  are  sunk;  famine  and  disease 
claim  them  as  first  victims.  Among  those  threatened  are  the  popu- 
lations of  the  countries  conquered,  or  partly  subdued,  by  the 
totjilitarlan  powers.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  these  siifferers.  We  long 
to  help  them. 

On  August  11.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  proposed  a  plan  for  feeding 

certain  of  the  conquered  countries  of  Europe.  The  program  was 
stated  in  clear  terms  and  simple  words  which  he  who  runs  may 
read  and  understand.  It  seems  strange,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  suggestion  comes  from  a  man  who  had  such  wide  experience 
in  relief  work  during  the  last  World  War.  and  that  such  a  large 
number  of  people  have  so  deep  a  sympathy  and  sincere  desire  to 
help,  that  there  has  t>een  Utile  popular  response.  A  widely  cir- 
culated statement  presenting  and  elaborating  on  the  proposal,  put 
forth  by  the  relief  agencies  which  Mr.  Hoover  represents,  clearly 
Implies  that  those  who  hesitate  about  or  oppose  the  plan  either  do 
not  understand  It  or  have  succumbed  "to  an  emotional  hate  where 
they  are  losing  all  sense  of  human  decency."  I  believe  there  are 
other  reasons  which  we  dare  not  overlook  as  we  face  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hoover  to  win  support  for  his  suggestions. 

In  presenting  these  rea.sona  I  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  the  countries  concerned — those  associated  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  others  who  know  the  tragic  facts,  have  drawn  the  pic- 
ture for  me.  I  believe  I  have  the  capacity  to  understand  the  plan — 
which  is  clear-cut  In  its  basic  proposals.  I  am  not  a  victim  of 
emotional  hate.  The  attempt  of  certain  of  Mr.  Hoover's  chief  sup- 
porters to  smear  those  who  raise  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  his 
plan  by  Implying  that  they  are  willing  to  see  "tens  of  millions  of 
Innocent  women  and  children" — "die  In  order  to  create  human  cess- 
pools" Is  not  worthy.  It  Is  especially  unfortunate  when  aimed  at 
such  persons  as  Mary  E  Wooley.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker.  John  W.  Davis.  Henry  P  Van  Dusen.  William  Scarlett. 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  and  Robert  E  Speer— to  mention  but  a  few  of 
many  who  have  opposed  the  Hoover  plan — whose  intelligence, 
humanity,  honesty,  and  eagerness  to  help  suffering  people  is  unsur- 
passed by  anyone. 
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As  a  Christian ,  I  am  forced  to  oppose  the  Hoover  plan  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  two  of  which  are  cloeely  related  and  funda- 
mental. 

Plrst.  I  am  convinced  that  In  the  long  run  It  would  cause  more 
rather  than  less  suffering. 

1.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution  In  which  man's 
fate  for  centuries  hangs  In  the  balance.  We  must  consider  not 
only  the  suffering  of  the  Innocent  victims  of  the  present  day  but 
the  suffering  which  might  come  to  not  millions  but  billions  during 
future  generations.  The  choice  today  is  either  to  stop  the  aggres- 
wxs,  who  are  responsible  for  present  suffering,  or  to  condenui  man- 
kind to  enslavement  for  such  long-drawn-out  dark  ages  of  suffering 
as  history  has  never  kncwn.  I  am  convinced  that  to  aid  Hitler  In 
meeting  a  responsibility  which  is  clearly  his.  and  In  a  situation 
which  in  the  long  run  is  the  greatest  threat  to  his  success,  would 
be  a  tragedy  whch  would  take  its  toll  in  suffering  for  centuries  to 
come. 

2.  E^ren  when  we  limit  our  view  to  the  people  who  are  suffering 
now,  the  plan  might  easily  raise  false  hop>es  and  create  a  condition 
which  would  produce  greater  dangers  for  them.  It  would  encourage 
the  Nazis  both  to  neglect  their  responsibility  and  to  enlarge  their 
program  of  using  populations  for  purposes  other  than  working  for 
their  own  maintenance.  Then,  when  the  plan  of  feeding  broke 
down — as  It  would  be  very  apt  to  do  In  any  plan  depending  upon 
honesty  on  the  part  of  Hitler — the  latter  state  of  the  populations 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  former.  Hungry  people  often  sell 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  but  such  action  is  short- 
sighted, and  it  is  unworthy  to  encourage  it. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  that  at  best  the  plan  would  prolong  the 
war.  and  at  worst  do  much  to  assure  a  totalitarian  victory. 

1  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  Hitler's  chance  for  success 
depends  upon  supplies,  the  maintenance  of  his  war  machine,  and 
manpower  for  Nazi  armies  and  industries.  The  pressure  Is  now  on, 
and  he  Is  already  using  supplies,  manufacturing  facilities,  and  man- 
pcwer  In  the  conquered  countries.  To  maintain  his  program  these 
cor.quered  countries  must  not  only  be  kept  under  control  but  fed 
sufllclently  to  make  active  work  possible.  This  Is  recognleed  in  the 
rationing  of  CJermany,  where  the  workers  get  a  larger  ration  because 
they  have  to  produce  more.  To  help  Hitler  by  making  It  easier  to 
use  the  resources  of  men  and  machines  in  conquered  territories 
would  be  playing  right  Into  his  hand. 

Mr  Hoover  argues  that  not  to  feed  these  people  would  encourage 
them  to  go  into  Germany  for  emplojrment  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  families.  Since  when  has  Hitler  hesitated  to  seize  what  he 
can  use,  or  to  force  those  under  his  control  to  render  the  service  he 
requires?  He  Is  already  using  seme  of  the  populations  of  the  con- 
quered countries  to  support  his  aggression,  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
\ise  more  of  these  unfortunate  people  if  he  needs  them. 

a  One  at  the  serious  difflculties  Hitler  faces  Is  to  so  control  the 
people  of  the  countries  he  has  overrun  that  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful uprising  making  it  possible  for  these  people  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  that  he  has  placed  \ipon  them.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  to  feed  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  thus  removing 
the  danger  of  the  economic  stiffering  which  war  brings,  will  greatly 
lessen  the  difficulties  he  faces.  Certainly  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  will  have  Its  effect  upon 
the  people  of  Germany  and  upon  the  populations  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered.  It  Is  not  foolish  to  hope  that  the 
growth  of  this  dissatisfaction  will  cause  such  a  serious  condition 
that  the  economic  and  military  program  of  Hitler  will  break  down. 
The  greatest  uprisings  of  history  have  l)een  started  by  hungry 
people. 

3.  When  notal  war"  Is  forced  upon  the  world  by  a  ruthless  ag- 
gressor It  la  far  more  hellish  than  anything  Sherman  was  talking 
about.  It  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  "half  war."  The  blockade, 
which  has  always  been  used  in  warlike  Indiscriminate  bombing  and 
sinking  of  ships,  brings  suffering  on  a  vast  number  of  innocent 
people.  Without  a  blockade  against  the  Axis  Powers,  the  British 
hope  of  survival  would  be  negligible.  A  half-way  blockade  is  use- 
less. The  people  of  the  conquered  countries  are  still  involved  In 
the  war,  and  they  cannot  escape  the  suffering,  any  more  than  the 
Innocent  people  of  Coventry,  or  the  children  on  a  torpedoed  ship. 
We  all  want  to  see  this  war  end  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  British  vlctorlovis  because  we  know  that  this 
offers  the  only  chance  for  freedom,  righteousness,  end  Justice  to 
prevail  in  the  world  in  the  years  to  come.  The  tighter  the  British 
blockade,  the  sooner  the  war  will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  thus 
centuries  at  desperate  suffering  avoided. 

While  the  two  reasons  given  above  are  paramount  in  this  Issue. 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors  concerned  with  the  Hoover  plan 
which  should  be  considered 

1.  The  plan  is  impractical  In  certain  fundamental  respects.  For 
Instance,  Mr.  Hoover  proposes  that  Germany  shall  "agree  to  furnish 
on  equivalent  of  any  food  already  taken"  from  these  conquered 
countries.  Thus  by  assuming  that  certain  very  doubtful  conditions 
are  possible.  Mr.  Hoover  creates  a  sympathy  for  the  plan  and  an 
antagonism  against  those  who  oppose  it  because  they  sincerely  feel 
these  conditions  are  really  fantastic.  It  Is  like  building  a  house 
and  encouraging  people  to  live  In  It  without  being  sure  of  the 
foundation.  If  It  turns  out  to  be  sand,  "great  will  be  the  fall 
thereof."  Surely  before  t>eginniDg  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to  get 
support  for  a  program  it  would  be  wise  to  find  out  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  plan  are  feasible.  Which  leads  me  to  the  next 
point. 

2.  On  Atigust  11  last  Mr.  Hoover  presented  his  plan  to  the  coun- 
try.    It    la   said   that   rumors   about    it   pushed   forward    t.hia   date. 


However,  after  the  announcement  weeks  passed  and  the  conditions 
Included  in  the  plan  were  not  presented  to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  Involved.  It  was  kilmoet  2  months  before  the  British 
Embassy  in  this  country  knew  anything  about  it  except  through 
press  reports  It  Is  doubted  whether  the  German  Government  has 
yet  been  asked  to  say  whether  the  terms  of  the  plan  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. All  this  time  speakers,  literature,  broadcasts,  and  maga- 
zine articles  have  been  making  an  appeal,  often  very  emotional,  lor 
the  people  of  this  country  to  "speed  the  food  ships." 

Mr  Hoover  tells,  in  his  recent  article  in  CXjIliers.  how  cooperative 
the  governments  of  the  warring  countries  were  t>ack  in  1917-19, 
how  willing  they  were  to  meet  any  reasonable  plan  presented. 
Would  it  not  have  been  the  course  of  wisdom  to  have  once  again 
consulted  the  governments  involved  before  loosing  a  propaganda 
for  support  of  a  plan  which  many  trusted  leaders  feel  w(  uld  be 
most  dangerous?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions,  the  net 
result  is  that  we  are  ur^ed  to  suppwri  a  program  which  seeks  to  use 
the  people  of  this  country  not  to  give  relief  to  sufferers,  but  as  a 
pressure  group  to  put  the  British  Government  (which  had  no 
chance  to  consider  the  plan  before  it  was  made  public)  "on  the 
spot."     Which  brings  me  to  still  another  objection. 

3.  The  people  of  America  are  not  being  asked  by  the  Hoover  plan 
really  to  share  in  any  relief  program  or  to  make  a  single  sacrifice  to 
help  the  sufferers  Involved  Mr.  Hoover  Includes  in  the  plan  that 
the  government  of  the  countries  involved  "should  finance  such  an 
organization  with  their  resources  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where." A  statement  Issued  by  the  agencies  with  whom  he  is  work- 
ing says  that  what  is  being  asked  is  "not  for  appropriations  from 
the  American  Government — not  for  ships,  nor  even  for  food  from 
the  United  States.'  The  only  thing  left  to  the  people  of  America 
Is  to  bring  pressure  on  England.  Considering  the  fact  that  she  is 
holding  off  the  Nazi  aggres&lon  from  us.  and  that  we  are  seeing  her 
people  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  partly  for  us.  it  would  not  be  an 
evidence  of  courage,  humility,  or  humanity  for  us  to  tell  England 
what  she  should  do  in  a  matter  which  involves  her  survival  I  can- 
not Join  Mr.  Hoover  In  an  effort  which  does  not  a»k  that  we  give, 
but  which  seeks  to  arouse  a  fet-ling  in  this  country  that  would  force 
Britain  to  accept  his  plan 

4.  Certainly  Christians  should  be  deeply  concerned  about  human 
suffering  anywhere  and  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  tse  for  the 
well-being  of  all  concerned.  But  in  the  light  of  the  facts  presented 
above,  many  sincere  Christians  object  to  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  use  the  churches  of  America  as  a  propaganda  agency  to  bring 
pressvire  on  Britain.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  course  being 
urged  is  one  which  many  feel  would  not,  in  the  Icng  run,  produce 
humanitarian  results.  The  more  active  the  propaganda  becomes 
the  more  serious  will  be  the  division  of  opinion  among  Christian 
people.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  some  to  have  the  church 
favor  the  proposal  would  result  in  a  countercampaign  on  the  part 
of  those  Christians  who  sincerely  feel  that  such  a  course  would  be 
a  serious  blunder.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  in  this  day  when  there 
is  so  great  a  need  for  a  united  front  in  order  to  face  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  very  survival  of  Christian  principles  and  life. 
and  when  such  unique  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  unity,  if  the  church  in  America  were  seriously  split  by 
a  program  which  has  the  grave  defects  and  dangers  presented  in 
the  appeal  being  made  by  Mr.  Hoover.  The  very  fact  that  the 
countries  Involved  in  the  proposed  agreement  have  not  really  con- 
sidered the  plan,  or  provided  any  facts  for  our  information,  would 
mean  that  any  action  taken  by  us  would  be  premature,  to  say  the 
least.  Before  we  can  take  wise  action  we  must  have  not  only  sym- 
pathy in  our  hearts  but  facts  in  our  minds. 

5.  Statements  about  the  Hoover  plan  would  indicate  that  the 
starvation  In  Europe  and  the  number  of  refugee  people  exceeds  in 
Its  gravity  anything  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  world. 
This  is  Just  not  tr\ie.  The  number  of  people  who  are  facing 
starvation  in  China  and  the  50  000.000  or  mere  people  of  that 
country  who  are  in  the  refuge^  group,  paints  a  picture  which  Is  far 
more  serious  than  any  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  In 
Europe  can  possibly  present.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of 
help  which  we  have  given  to  China  through  Uiese  years  of  its  .suffer- 
ing is  really  shameful.  We  face  there  a  countrv  whose  people  are 
the  victims  of  the  same  sort  of  totalitarian  aggression  that  Hitler 
Is  using.  To  help  t^era  in  any  way  is  to  further  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  Justice,  and  wiU  aid  in  blocking  the  program  of 
aggressive  force. 

While  it  Is  no  argument  to  say  that  because  we  should  help  the 
suffering  Chinese  we  should  not  consider  the  Hoover  plan  yet  it 
Is  not  accurate  to  present  the  situation  in  Europe  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  our  people  think  that  they  can  find  there  the  great 
chance  to  be  of  service  to  suffering  humanity.  Many  Christians 
feel  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  these  two  opportunities 
we  are  facing  to  help  people  in  their  suffering.  To  assist  the  people 
of  Europe  In  the  countries  overrun  by  Hitler  would  rtm  the  serious 
danger  of  aiding  the  Nazi  program  To  aid  the  people  of  China 
would  have  Just  the  opposite  effect 

>.  T?""^  """^  '"""y  °^^^''  qu«"ons  which  those  who  sincerely  se^k 
light  on  this  grave  question  are  asking.  Is  there  any  way  you  can 
tru.st  a  man  to  keep  an  agreement  cr  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  you  when  he  has  a  contempt  for  truth  and  will  go  t6 
^^tH^^J"*  r"*   ^°  achieve  his  purpose?     Are   not   the  conditions 

^r^nr^^^f^^^'.Z^V^  1^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^''S"  ^'^^  o^  Conquered 
territory  infested  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Gestapo  and 

n  fa/.  °^™*"  f ^^"^s-  t"<^h  as  to  make  almost  impossible  an  ade- 
^hJiI  fi^^ttr,  '°"  °'  ^^^  proposed  program^  Since  experts  differ 
Widely  in  their  reports  what  are  the  actual  facts  about  the  extent  oX 
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the  present  suffering?  Does  the  wkleapread  plan  of  forcing  the 
use  of  German  paper  money  for  piirrhanfii  in  conquered  territory 
make  it  possible  to  decide  questions  covering  value  and  amount  of 
Withdrawals  to  date?  Should  not  the  support  of  armlet  of  occupa- 
tion by  subject  peoples  be  considered?  Since  Germany  Is  applying 
a  blockade  against  the  conquered  countries  on  imports  from  the 
Balkans  and  Russia  should  not  Hitler  be  required  to  relax  these 
blockades,  so  as  to  meet  his  present  responsibilities  under  interna- 
tional law  before  any  plan  Is  attempted  to  lift  the  British  blockade? 
These  and  other  questions  are  not  of  equal  or  primary  Importance 
but  must  nevertheless  be  considered  If  an  Intelligent  Judgment  is 
to  be  formed  In  the  wisdom  of  any  suggested  problem. 

Mr.  Hoover  clo.ses  his  Colliers'  article  by  referring  to  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  I  submit  that  the  question  of  giving  or  with- 
bolding  aid  to  the  victim  of  the  thieves  in  that  story  was  strictly 
one  of  the  willingness  of  the  Samaritan  to  give  aid  regardless  of  the 
trouble,  expense,  or  inconvenience  It  caused  him.  There  was  no 
issue  as  to  whether  helping  the  victims  would  aid  the  bandits  in 
oppressing  others  Those  guilty  of  the  crime  were  out  of  the 
picture  t)efore  the  Samaritan  came  along.  In  the  present  world 
agony  this  is  not  the  case.  Those  who  "passed  by  on  the  other 
side"  were  Impelled  by  motives  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  sincere  and  honest  objections  to  the  plan  held  by  many 
Christians  in  this  country.  Instead  at  being  guilty  of  lack  of  com- 
fiasBlon,  as  Mr.  Hoover  implies,  they  are  using  a  more  far-sighted 
compassion  which  is  always  of  value  in  eases  of  relief. 

The  ultimate  question  being  decided  today  Is  whether  man  shall 
live  as  a  slave  of  a  dictator  or  as  a  free  child  of  God.  Preedom 
cannot  be  found  along  any  easy  road,  and  at  times  is  won  only 
thiough  courageous  suffering  and  sacrifice.  We  dare  not  pass  Jurig- 
men  on  who  should  endure  such  agony.  However,  we  can  have 
faith  to  t)elleve  that  when  there  Is  a  situation  In  which  by  relieving 
Innocent  sufferers  we  might  be  guilty  of  doing  greater  harm  to 
others,  there  still  are  values  which  come  to  those  who  are  "per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake."  Tbere  are  those  who  will  lead 
the  way  into  a  new  day— when  or  where  we  do  not  know — but  our 
faith  tells  us  it  will  be  those  who  have  passed  through  great 
tribulations:  those  who  have  learned  through  suffering  that  freedom 
expressing  Itself  in  both  Justice  and  mercy  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  abundant  life  can  be  built;  yes,  those  whose  souls  are  purged 
of  selfishness  through  the  power  of  sacrifice,  and  have  learned  that 
"men  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 


Messaj^e  From  President  Roosevelt  to 
Da\id  Sarnoff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19K  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  NEW  TORK  TIMES 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  11,  1940,  containing  a  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  to  Mr.  David  Sarnoff. 

•Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reco«d.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  ot  December  11,   1940] 

TEXT    OF    PRESmXNT'S    MKSSACK 

The  text  of  the  President's  message,  sent  from  the  cruiser  In 
which  he  is  making  an  inspection  totir  of  the  Caribbean  and  ad- 
dressed to  Etevld  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Economic  Club,  is  as 
follows : 

"E>EAR  DAvro  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  one  hvmdred  and  thirty-fourth  dinner  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  and  the  first  under  your  guidance  as 
president     A  tremendous  opportunity  for  useful  service  Is  yours. 

"I  know  of  no  greater  objective  any  organization  can  have  than 
the  stated  purpose  of  your  cluti — 'to  aid  in  the  creation  and  ex- 
pression of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  economic  and  social 
subjects.'  I  like  particularly  the  Induslan  of  social  subjects  In  the 
discussion  of  economics.  The  two  belong  together.  You  and  I 
know  that  In  order  to  maintain  our  American  system  of  private 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise  it  must  function  as  a  system  that 
will  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  our  economy  socially  conscious  that  we  can  keep  it  free. 

"The  determination  that  we  shall  remain  free,  economically, 
socially,  and  politically,  must  spring  from  the  will  of  our  people. 
That  is  why  the  tradition  of  the  American  town  meeting — a  tradi- 
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tlon  older  than  the  Constitution  Itself — Is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us.  The  free  and  frank  dlsctission  of  national  problems  In 
open  meeting,  as  In  the  public  forum  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York,  helps  to  create  an  enllghtenrd  public  opinion.  It  In- 
vokes the  spiritual  strength  of  a  free  people.  It  helps  to  make 
human  liberty  a  flaming  reality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
for  the  time  being  liberty  lies  prostrate  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world. 

"I  congratulate  the  Economic  Club  for  having  chosen  this  year 
as  the  first  topic  for  discussion  national  unity  for  defense.  No 
subject  is  of  more  vital  concern  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  Nation.  The  very  discussion  of  this  problem  In  an  open 
forum  highlights  the  contrast  between  the  totalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic concepts  of  government.  In  the  totalitarian  scheme  such  a 
discussion  has  no  place.  There  can  be  no  real  unity  where  the 
people  have  no  voice.  In  a  democratic  order  national  unity  Is  the 
voluntary  expression  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  free  people.  Such 
\uilty  gives  our  democracy  an  unshakeable  strength. 

"The  freedoms  that  we  must  and  wrlll  protect  In  the  United  States 
are  the  freedoms  which  will  make  the  Individual  paramount  In  a 
true  democracy.  In  our  American  way  of  life  {Kilitical  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  go  hand  In  hand.  Our  freedoms  must  Include 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  Insecurity,  and  freedom  from 
fear.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  best  secure  these  freedoms  by 
Government  and  private  enterprise  working  together  for  these  com- 
mon objectives.  In  this  joint  effort  there  miist  be  provided  proper 
reward  for  labor,  proper  incentive  for  enterprise,  and  a  proper 
return  on  Investment. 

"Today  the  challenge  which  we  as  a  democracy  must  meet  Is  the 
challenge  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  vast  resources,  and  to 
achieve  speedily  the  common  purpose  of  national  defense  and 
national  progress.  It  is  a  challenge  to  government,  to  labor,  to 
Industry,  and  to  capital  alike.  I  have  unbounded  faith  that  we 
shall  succeed  In  this  task. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Peanklik  D.  Roosevelt." 


Air  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19), 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  EDWARD  V.  RICKENBACKER 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  December  10,  de- 
livered by  Capt.  Edward  V.  Rickenbacker,  a  leading  American 
combat  ace  during  the  last  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  Americans  are  profoundly  concerned  about  our  safety  In  the 
air.  We  are  seeking  for  an  element  of  security  and  for  the  method 
of  obtaining  that  which  will  definitely  place  us  beyond  reasonable 
danger  from  any  and  all  other  nations. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  right  method  consists  of  trying  to  hold 
first  place  in  an  armament  race  of  the  air.  It  seems  madness  to 
me  to  place  our  chief  reliance  on  building  plane  for  plane  against 
potential  enemies. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  most  Important  units  of  a  com- 
petent air  fieet  become  obsolete  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  rapid  progress  and  development  of  the  art. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  becomes  essential  that  the  foundation 
of  defense  In  our  military  or  commertrlal  aviation  program  is  an 
aviation  transportation  Industry  linking  every  community  within 
our  boundaries,  of  2.000  population  or  more,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  passengers,  all  first-class  maU,  express,  and  light 
freight. 

In  order  to  develop  this  air  transportation  Industry.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  carry  all  first-class  mall  by  air,  which  will  have  the  following 
results: 

1.  Multiply  the  demand  for  designing  and  creative  engineers. 

2.  Multiply  the  demand  for  planes. 

3.  Multiply  the  demand  for  brick  and  mortar  called  "manufactur- 
ing plant  capacity." 

4    Multiply  the  demand  for  administrative  p)ersonnel. 

5.  Multiply  the  demand  for  manufacturing  personnel. 

6.  Multiply  the  demand  for  meteorological  personnel. 

7    Multiply  the  demand  for  radio  technicians  and  mechanics. 
8.  Multiply  the  demand  for  maintenance  and  service  mechanics 
on  the  line. 
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9   MiUtlply  the  demand  for  pilots  and  copilots. 

We  are  now  transporting  by  air  approximately  25.000,000  pounds 
of  mall  per  year  within  o\ir  boundaries. 

We  are  transporting  by  air  approximately  12.000.000  pounds  of 
express  j)er  year. 

^    We  are  tranaportlng  by  alp  approximately  2,000,000  passengers 
per  year. 

And  the  foregoing  Is  Just  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  potential, 
as  IS  evidenced  by  tbe  foUowlng: 

AIB-TRAKSPOrr   TBtTTTK-LINI    STSTEM 

1.  Air  mall:  There  Is  approximately  350.000.000  pounds  of  first- 
class  mall  transported  by  all  means  of  transportation  between 
approximately  50.000  post  oflBces  throughout  the  United  States. 
IDeduct  approximately  25  percent  of  this  flrst-class  mall,  which 
would  be  considered  as  urban  communication,  aud  there  would 
be  sufficient  poundage  left  to  increase  our  present  air-mall  activities 
30  times.  By  carr3rlng  all  flrst-class  mall  by  air  over  cur  air- 
transport trunk-line  system  as  It  exists  today,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  trarisport  planes  In  use  from 
approximately  500  to  10.000.  and  since  it  requires  approximately 
4  crews  per  transport  plane,  there  would  be  an  Increase  from 
approximately  2,000  pilots  and  copilots,  as  exist  today,  to  40.000 
pilots  and  40.000  copilots  in  day  and  night  service  for  365  days  of 
the  year. 

2  Feeder  systems:  The  carrying  of  flrst-class  mail  between  com- 
munities with  a  population  of  2.000  and  over  and  feeding  into  the 
trunk-line  system  as  it  exists  today  would  require  a  minimum  of 
10.000  single-seater  planes  with  mall  compartment  and  approxi- 
mately 30.000  pilots  to  man  them.  As  II  requires  approxiniately 
15  technicians  per  airplane  In  service,  we  would  automatically  have 
a  demand  for  approximately  300.000  technicians  to  maintain  this 
program.  This  Is  excltislve  of  the  manufacturing  personnel  to 
produce  this  volume  of  transport  planes. 

3  Air  express  and  air  freight:  Potential  air  express  and  air  freight 
within  our  boxindarles  could  multiply  from  12.000.000  to  100  OOO.OCO 
pounds  in  5  years,  which  would  sidd  approximately  another  25 
percent  to  the  equipment  and  personnel  requirements  to  those 
mentioned  above. 

4  Passenger  potential:  With  the  ever-increasing  demands  foi* 
rapid  transportation  by  passengers  for  commercial,  social,  and  politi- 
cal intercoxirse.  the  potential  In  5  years'  time  could  well  reach 
10.000.000  passengers  per  year  to  be  served  by  the  air  transport  In- 
dustry. Instead  of  2.000.000  per  year  as  at  the  present.  This  would 
mean  conservative  additional  requirements  of  approximately  50 
percent  in  all  categories,  as  mentioned  at>ove.  to  carry  all  Qxst-class 
mall  by  air. 

PEACrriMX   AVUTTON    INDUSTRY 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  In  time  of  war  our  Army  comes  from  the 
civilian  population.  Oxir  naval  personnel  also  comes  from  the 
merchant  marine  and  civilian  popiUation. 

Our  shells,  battleships,  and  armaments  come  from  a  peacetima 
steel  Industry,  merchant-marine  Industry,  and  general  manufactur- 
ing Industry.  Our  tanks  and  ground  transports  come  from  our  great 
peacetime  automotive  Industry. 

And  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  abundance  of  military  pilots, 
technicians,  mechanics,  and  planes  we  must  have  a  peacetime 
aviation  Industry  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  emergency. 

PrUJT   TRAINING 

It  Is  evident  that  the  military  forces  cannot  and  will  not  be  able 
to  create  and  develop  pilot  personnel  as  fast  as  necessary  In  case  of 
an  emergency. 

It  Is  further  erldent  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  ele- 
montary-tralnlng  program  has  not  and  cannot  develop  pilot  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  military  emergencies. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  ele- 
mental training  program  has  a  fundamental  value,  the  program  Is 
Incomplete.  With  combat  planes  flying  at  300  to  400  miles  per 
hour,  this  elementary  training  places  these  thousands  of  young 
men  In  the  stage  of  fledglings,  leaving  a  vast  gap  between  them  and 
their  qtialtflcatlons  for  military  service,  due  to  the  limited  experi- 
ence on  elementary  training  planes  oniy. 

with  the  foregoing  program  mentioned,  these  young  men  leav- 
ing the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  training  program  would  be 
required  to  Join  a  commercial  feeder  system  flying  single-seated 
planes  with  a  mall-express  compartment,  such  as  our  advance 
trainers,  which  could  be  produced  by  the  thousands  cheaply  and 
quickly,  in  daylight  operations  only  for  a  period  of  3  to  6  months. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  place  them  In  the  night  commercial 
feeder  service  for  a  period  of  3  to  6  months  with  the  same  type 
Of  equipment. 

The  third  step  In  their  preparatory  training  would  be  to  act  In 
the  capacity  of  copilot  on  the  commercial  trunk-line  system  with 
large  multlmotored  equipment  for  a  period  of  3  to  6  months  in  day 
and  night  service. 

Prom  this  bracket  ihey  would  then  be  required  to  go  into  the 
military  service  with  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  hours  of  train- 
ing in  all  kinds  of  weather,  both  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 

By  coordinating  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  training  pro- 
gram with  the  commercial  program  and  the  military  program  we 
would  have  a  reservoir  of  pilot  material  constantly  in  the  making, 
and  secondary  to  none. 

AIRPORTS 

Such  a  training  program  for  commercial  and  military  services  re- 
quires a  vast  exjjansion  and  multiplication  of  our  airport  facllltle* 
with  three  distinct  types  of  airports  In  the  metropolitan  areas. 


I       1.  Prom   one   to  three   airports,   depending   on   the   size   of   the 
community,  to  serve  passenger-carrying  planes  only 

2.  From  one  to  three  airports,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
commxmity,  to  servt  the  flrst-class  mall  and  freight-carrying  planes 
only. 

3.  An  Integral  system  of  airports  for  private  plane  owners,  charter 
services,  and  training  schools,  distinct  and  apart  from  the  llrst  two 
in  order  to  keep  the  airways  clear  and  minimize  the  hazardt, 

AFTER    THR    WAR    IS   OVER 

After  the  present  emergency  Is  over  and  the  demand  for  military 
aviation  personnel  disappears,  we  must  and  will  be  prepared  to  absorb 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  Into  civilian  aviation 
with  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  offer  our  country 
a  service  of  rapid  means  of  transportation  and  communication  in 
peacetime  second  to  none 

Such  an  industry  must  be  prepared  for  now  In  order  that  the 
opportunities  will  be  available  when  necessary  It  will  further  knit 
together  every  State  in  the  Union  for  peacetime  service  which,  in  a 
measure,  will  have  Justified  the  billions  in  taxation  now  being 
expended. 

Had  such  a  program  been  prepared  by  our  Government  5  to  6  years 
ago  no  nation  under  the  sun.  or  combination  of  nations  under  the 
sun.  would  need  to  be  feared. 

Further.  If  such  an  industry  and  reservoir  of  equipment  and  man- 
power had  been  available  in  this  country  in  August  1939  Hitler 
would  not  have  dared  to  precipitate  the  present  world  war. 

Further,  we  Americans  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise — want- 
ing something  for  nothing — yes;  we  have  It,  but  In  the  wrong  plac«. 

Now  we  must  learn  in  the  hard  way.  We  have  spent  billions  more 
to  teach  them  how. 

Our  system  of  education  must  be  revamped  immediately  to  prepare 
for  the  emergency  facing  us.  and  the  terrible  collapse  which 
Inevitably  must  follow  the  declaration  of  peace. 

HOLXOW   HOPES  AND  WISHES 

It  has  been  the  fault  of  our  system  and  our  hollow  hopes  and 
wishes.  We  have  sent  our  boys  and  girls  off  to  school  with  the 
thought  that  all  they  needed  was  a  high-school  education  or  a 
college  degree,  which  would  permit  them  to  graduate  Into  a  white- 
collared  Job  with  a  big  salary. 

Now.  we  must  teach  them  to  use  their  hands,  as  well  as  their 
heads.  Coordinate  the  two  and  back  them  up  with  the  spirit  called 
Americanism 

I  say  to  you,  today,  we  are  facing  grave  problems  for  years  to  come, 
and  since  Americans  have  never  feared  a  problem  if  they  knew  the 
facts',  it  Is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  leadership  of  this  Nation 
to  frankly  and  freely  present  the  facta  concerning  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

Then,  and  then  alone,  need  we  never  fear  for  men  and  women  of 
character  to  carry  on. 

I  say  to  you.  tonight,  that  you  of  this  generation  are  enjoying 
liberties  at  this  moment  that  you  will  never  enjoy  again  as  long  as 
you  live.  You  are  enjoying  a  standard  of  living  that  you  never 
again  will  enjoy,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  world  war  No.  2 

Should  the  British  capitulate,  America  will  and  must  become 
the  greatest  militaristic  nation  in  the  world  for  the  protection  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  everything  within  2.000  miles  of  Its 
shore  in  any  direction. 

This  will  not  cost  ten  to  twe-.ay  billions  of  dollars,  but  will  cost 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions  of  dollars  within  the 
next  10  years 

That  means  dlcUtorshlp.  which.  In  turn,  means  loss  of  liberties. 

The  expenditure  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
of  dollars  in  addition  to  the  »50. 000. 000. 000  debt  existing  means  taxes 
upon  taxes,  and  more  taxes,  which  means  a  drastic  lowering  of  our 
standard  of  living. 

Should  the  British  Government  be  driven  from  the  British  Isles 
and  retreat  to  Canada  with  her  Navy,  it  will  mean  the  merging  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  and  again  the  militarizing 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  its  huge  expenditure,  and  its  huge 
taxation.  This  again  means  loss  of  liberties  and  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living. 

THE    MEANING    OF   TOTAL    WAR 

Last  but  not  least,  should  these  gallant  British  withstand  the  ter- 
rific onslaught  of  the  totalitarian  states  until  the  summer  of  1941. 
it  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  by  that  time  this  Nation  will  have 
declared  total  war  on  the  totalitarian  states,  meaning: 

1  The  complete  cooperation  of  our  Navy  and  that  of  the  British 
Empire. 

2.  The  amendment  of  our  Neutrality  Act  permitting  American 
ships  with  munitions  and  supplies  to  sail  the  oceans  of  the  world 
again. 

3.  It  will  mean  the  amendment  of  the  Johnson  Act  permitting  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  credit  to  the  British,  which  will  not  be  repaid 
any  more  than  the  debts  of  World  War  No.  1. 

4.  It  will  mean  shipment  of  thousands  of  fighting  aircraft  and 
long-range  bombers. 

5.  It  wUI  mean  thousands  of  American  pilots  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  mechanics  being  transported  overseas. 

6  Last,  but  not  least.  It  may  eventually  mean  millions  of  our 
Army  being  transported  to  the  Old  World  with  all  of  the  latest  and 
most  deadly  instruments  of  war  for  a  continental  Invasion  and  for 
the  final  blow  to  the  totalitarian  states. 

This  will  mean  a  minimum  of  a  3-year  total  war  and  a  grave  nossl- 
billty  of  It  lasting  for  5  or  6  years. 
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All  of  which  means  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billion  dollars  with  Its  Ion  of  liberties,  and  taxes  upon 
taxes  with  their  consequent  lowering  of  the  standard  of  our  living. 

OVR    MOTTNmrO    NATIONAL    DEBT 

Tb  the  leaders  of  finance  and  iZKlustry,  well  may  you  remember 
that  this  country's  national  debt  was  only  $1,000,000,000  at  the  start 
of  World  War  No.  1,  and  well  may  you  remember  that  today  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $50,000  000,000. 

The  war  of  1914-18  cost  this  NaUon  $47,000,000,000.  and  due 
to  the  Improved  deadllncss  of  methods  and  weapons  since  the 
World  War.  the  rapidity  of  destruction  of  both  mankind  and  prop- 
erty will  be  many  times  greater — meaning  that  should  this  Nation 
be  forced  into  this  war  it  will  cost  us  another  $150,000,000,000. 

This  will  leave  us  with  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $200,000.- 
000.000  when  peace  is  declared,  all  of  which  means  the  dollar  will 
be  worth  very  little  and  the  clothes  on  your  back  may  he  your  only 
assets. 

Particularly  will  this  be  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  bel- 
ligerents Wire  financially  stable  at  the  start  of  World  War  No.  1, 
whereas  by  comparLsod  they  are  bankrupt  today. 

Bear  In  mind  when  peace  is  declared,  and  that  day  is  as  sure  as 
death  and  taxes,  with  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  men  being  thrown 
back  Into  pnxluctive  effort,  and  their  countries'  treasuries  and 
pantries  being  empty,  men  will  become  serfs  and  slaves  for  the 
sake  of  three  meals  a  day  and  a  place  to  rest  their  weary  bodies 
at  night. 

This  win  mean  one  simple  fact — that  their  ability  to  produce 
commodities  and  products  for  export  at  prices  so  low  will  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  this  Nation  having  even  a  semblance  of  our 
present  normal  export  trade  left. 

It  will  bring  about  a  depression  in  this  country  that  will  Jar  our 
teeth  loose  and  make  the  depression  of  1929  to  date,  a  mimic 
affair  by  comparison. 

Who  dare  say.  with  a  debt  of  $200,000,000,000.  that  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  will  accept  such  obligations  in  the  future  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past? 

Inflation,  and  Inflation  alone,  will  follow  as  it  did  In  Germany 
during  those  disastrous  years  from  1921  to  1926. 

Pace  these  facts  like  true  Americans  and  the  problem  Is  not 
insurmountable.     Pall,    and    the    consequences    multiply. 

I  say  to  you  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow  Americans,  we  had  better 
prepare  today  to  die  fighting  rather  than  to  fight  dying. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  12  (lecfislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19).  1940 


RESOLUTION   BY  THE   ILLINOIS   DIVISION  OF  THE   NATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  PARTY 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  expressing  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch. 

Mrs.  Blatch  was  a  noted  lecturer,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Brewster  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  She  was  graduated 
from  Vassar  College;  president  of  the  Women's  Political 
Union.  1907  to  1915;  and  head  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Pood  Administration  in  1917. 

Mrs.  Blatch  was  the  author  of  Mobilizing  Woman  Power; 
A  Woman's  Point  of  View;  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as 
Revealed  in  Her  Reminiscences.  Letters,  and  Diary. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  brief  tribute  of  the 
Illinois  Division  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  to  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Women  of  the  United  States  of  America  hare  Buffered  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  great  leaders  In  the  recent  death  of  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch.  To  her  the  women  of  the  country  owe  a  great  debt  because 
It  was  her  able  guidance  and  energetic  leadership  which  brought 
success  to  the  campaign  for  equal  suffrage  and  to  other  movements 
for  equal  rights  and  privileges. 

Mrs.  Blatch  was  a  woman  of  broad  culture — a  lecturer  and  writer 
of  renown.  Her  personality  and  her  words  of  wisdom  and  advice 
Will  t>e  sorely  missed  In  the  councils  of  our  dvic  and  social  wellare 
groups:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  National  Woman's  Party  {Illinois  division),  That 
we  express  our  deep  sorrow  and  our  realization  of  our  great  loss  In 
the  pasfBlng  of  our  eminent  leader  and  that  we  extend  to  her 
daughter.  Nora  Stanton  Blatch  Barney,  oxu-  heartfelt  sympathy;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfuUy  request  the  Honorable  C.  Wat- 
land  Bkooks.  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  extend  these 
resolutions  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  Nation  through  the 

CONCaXSSIONAL  Rbcoro. 


Message  From  President  Roosevelt  to  Farm 
Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislatit>e  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  11,  1940,  containing  a  message  addressed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  11,  1940) 

Roosevelt  Urges  Sprfad  of  Wealth— EQurrABLE  DisTRiBtmoN  Needed 
FOR  Effectivz  Arming,  Hr  Tells  Farm  Botucau — Hits  World 
•NiGHTMARir'- — Message  Read  at  Baltimore  and  Wickaro  Speech 
Offer  New  PARrrv  Price  Hora 

Baltimore.  December  10 — President  Roosevelt  declared  today  that 
mobilization  of  men  and  munitions  alone  would  not  effectively  arm 
the  country,  because  there  was  required  also  "an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  from  our  unparalleled  material  resources,  help 
for  the  underprivileged,  security  for  workers  and  farmers,  and 
whatever  else  Is  necessary  to  keep  democracy  a  dynamic  force." 

He  said  that  America  was  arming  "to  preserve  freedom  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  enslavement  of  millions  of  human  beings  will  pass 
like  the  nightmare  that  it  is  " 

His  statements  were  In  a  message  read  to  4.000  farmer  delegates 
at  the  convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  message  and  a  speech  by  Secretary  Wlckard  promising  greater 
effort  in  behalf  of  farmers  were  hailed  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
federation  president,  as  a  pledge  that  the  administration  woiild 
continue  to  fight  for  "Its  social  aim  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  less 
fortunate." 

THE  PRESmENT'S  MESSAGE 

President  Roosevelt's  message  was  as  follows: 

"The  first  World  War  Injured  our  entire  national  economy,  and 
no  Industry  was  hit  harder  than  agriculture.  But  out  of  the 
troubles  of  farmers  grew  a  better  realization  of  what  must  be  done 
to  help  make  democracy  effective.  Farmers  found  tliat  they  must 
organize  and  work  together.  To  sonae  this  may  have  seemed  a  alow 
process,  but  out  of  It,  among  other  things,  have  emerged  national 
farm  programs  for  agriculture.  These  programs  are  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 

"Nowadays,  the  second  world  war  is  having  an  injurious  effect 
upon  our  economy  and  the  economy  of  the  world.  But  out  of  this 
war  already  has  emerged  a  clearer  realization  of  the  value  of  democ- 
racy and  the  danger  to  It  from  unbridled  force  and  aggreaslon. 

Using  the  democratic  processes,  this  Nation  U  arming  to  preaerre 
freedom  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  enslavement  of  miiiir»n«  of  humaa 
beings  will  pass  like  the  nightmare  that  it  is. 

"In  this  effort  to  meet  the  threat  to  our  liberty,  the  Nation  can 
count  upon  your  organization  and  farmers  everywhere.  In  a  time 
of  crisis  America  knows  it  can  depend  upon  tiie  men  who  live  upon 
the  land.  It  has  been  so  in  the  past,  it  is  so  now.  and  it  will  be 
so  In  the  future. 

"To  rearm  effectively,  however,  means  more  than  men  and  muni- 
tions. It  means  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  from  our 
unparalleled  material  resources,  help  for  the  underprivileged,  secu- 
rity for  workers  and  farmers,  and  wtiatever  else  that  1«  necessary 
to  keep  democracy  a  dynamic  force. 

"It  Is  good,  therefore,  to  know  that  we  can  depend  upon  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  do  Its  part  In  the  work  all 
must  do  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  American  way  of  life." 

WICKARO   crVXS   PAaiTT   PLXDCE 

Mr.  Wlckard,  while  outlining  economic  gains  which,  he  said, 
farmers  had  made  under  New  Deal  crop  programs,  pledged  hie 
"utmost  efforts  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture '  to  reach  the  goal  of 
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The  British  Blockade 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  B.  PRIESTLEY 


existing  farm  le^slation — "assisting  fanners  to  obtain,  Insofar  as 
practicable,  parity  prices  and  parity  of  Income." 

The  major  question  before  the  convention,  as  put  by  federation 
leaders,  was  "How  can  we  boost  farm  prices  to  parity  levels?" 
Such  levels,  they  asserted,  would  give  farmers  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  national  Income. 

They  predicted  that   the   federation   would   go   on   record  for  a 
system   of  Government   commodity   loans   which   would   peg   farm    j 
prices   at  pwirlty  and  thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  parity  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury.     Support  In  administration  quarters  was 
claimed  for  this  plan.  j 

Sponsors  of  the  plan  professed  to  see  administration  opposition    | 
to  a  processing-tax  proposal  made  in  a  speech  by  Chester  A.  Davis,    \ 
agriculture's  representative  on  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission.     Under    this    prop)08al.    money    raised    by    processing    taxes    i 
would  be  tised  to  pay  farm  subsidies 

•'Additional  consumer  and  sales  taxes, "  Mr  Davis  declared,  "do 
not  fit  the  Nation's  needs  as  long  as  widespread  unemployment 
prevail*  and  while  we  are  striving  to  speed  up  production. " 

rOK  UiTUt  ASCZXICAN  IMPOBTS 

Davis,  who  Is  agriculture's  representative  on  the  Defense  Com- 
mission, urged  that  American  farmers  forget  their  prejudices 
against  Latin  American  agricultural  Imports  In  the  Interest  of 
total   defense  against   European  dictatorships. 

Mr.  O'Neal,  In  his  speech  op>enlng  the  convention,  asked  an  all- 
cut  policy  of  aid  for  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  referred  as  a  great 
aUy. 

"We  must  not  allow  that  ally  to  weaken  or  to  be  defeated."  he 
declared.  "Upon  the  fate  of  Britain  rests  the  decision  as  to  our 
way  of  life.  I  am  in  favor  of  outright  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act — 
If  Britain  needs  money,  that  is  the  first  thing  we  should  provide. 
The  neutrality  legislation  should  be  repealed:  let  us  abandon  the 
cash-and-carry  and  substitute  a  policy  of  cash-and-credlt  muni- 
tions to  the  full  extent  of  the  need." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

fiON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 19). 1940 


-J^± 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  radio  broadcast  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Priestley  from  London  on  November  19,  1940,  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  blockade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Let  me  say  at  once  that,  although  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Hoover's 
arguments,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  questioning  his  deep  sincerity.  He 
Is  aware,  as  he  points  out  In  the  beginning  of  his  address,  of  the 
terrible  plight  of  the  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children  In  Nor- 
way. HoUand.  Belgium,  and  central  Poland,  and  so.  we  assure  him. 
are  we  here  in  Britain,  but  we  are  also  aware  of  the  terrible  plight 
of  men,  women,  and  children  everywhere  In  this  world.  But  the 
Nazi  dream  of  world  conquest  has  to  be  shattered  forever,  and  oiu" 
object  is  to  free  the  world  from  this  intolerable  menace  as  soon  as 
is  possible.  Our  own  women  and  children  are  being  bombed  night 
after  night,  and  enduring  great  hardships  and  dangers  In  order 
that  sooner  or  later  these  other  women  and  children  In  the  German- 
occupied  territories  can  be  delivered  from  the  Nazi  Jack  boot. 
Whatever  gives  the  Nazis  additional  power  and  resotirces  will  widen 
the  bounds  of  this  great  catastrophe  and  bring  more  suffering  to 
more  and  more  men,  women,  and  children. 

Now.  Mr.  Hoover's  case,  reduced  to  its  simplest  statement.  Is  that 
these  innocent  people  of  the  conquered  countries  will  soon  be  faced 
with  starvation  because  their  own  resources  are  nearly  at  an  end 
and  Germany  won't  be  able  to  feed  them;  therefore,  under  the 
proper  safeguards,  some  of  the  vast  stirplus  stores  of  food  now 
waiting  in  the  United  States  should  be  sent  across  the  sea  to  these 
countries,  the  British  blockade  being  lifted  for  this  purpose.  It  ' 
was  possible  to  do  this  successfully  In  the  last  war,  Mr.  Hoover  ' 
contends,  and  therefore  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  do  It  again  in  j 
this  war.  In  this  way  lots  of  the  appalling  misery  would  be  averted, 
and  nobody  wotild  be  any  the  worse  off. 

One  of  the  safeguards,  already  mentioned.  Is  that  the  Nazis  should 
agree  not  to  take  any  of  the  domestic  products  of  these  conquered 
people  and  to  furnish  the  equivalent  of  any  food  that  may  have 
already  been  taken,  and.  of  course,  that  the  Imported  foodstuffs 
should  not  be  used  to  feed  the  German  Army.  Would  the  Nazis 
agree  to  these  proposals?     I  think  they  probably  would.     Tliey  are 


always  ready  to  sign  anything  that  suits  them  at  the  moment — 
peace  pacts,  vows  of  eternal  friendship — anything  you  like;  of 
course,  with  not  the  slightest  intention  of  honormg  their  words, 
but  of  cheating  and  swindling  and  lying 

Personally  I  don't  think  these  safeguards  are  worth  anything. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  Nazis  solemnly  making  inventory  of  all  the 
edible  loot  they  have  taken  from  Poland.  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium, 
and  France?  Why.  if  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  equivalent 
of  what  they  have  already  stolen,  then  they  are  capable  of  feeding 
these  people  themselves,  without  any  interference  with  our  block- 
ade. For  example,  it  was  estimated  here  that  at  the  time  of  the 
German  Invasion.  Norway  had  In  hand  a  year's  supply  of  cereals, 
at  least  9  months'  supply  of  sugar,  and  substantial  stocks  of  other 
foodstuffs.  Where  has  all  this  gone  to?  The  answer  Is.  of  course, 
that  since  the  invasion  the  Nazis  have  plundered  the  country  as 
they  have  done  all  the  other  countries  they  have  Invaded. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Nazis  for  a  moment — what  are  they  up  to? 
It  was  "guns  before  butter"  Having  got  the  guns  and  denied 
themselves  the  butter,  they  then  proceeded  to  n\ake  use  of  the 
guns  In  order  to  get  other  peoples'  butter.  Now  that  this  ."^upply 
is  running  out,  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  cut  down  cur  war 
effort  in  order  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  more  butter  and. 
probably,  as  we  shall  see  later,  with  more  guns 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  Nazis  As  is  usual  with  them  in 
this  matter  of  blockade  of  food  supplies,  they  tell  the  world  two 
contradictory  stories.  They  give  out,  and  I  have  in  front  of  me 
a  dozen  samples  of  such  propaganda,  that  it  is  we  here  who  are 
In  danger  of  starving  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  Germany. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Bremen  radio:  "The  British  Broadcasting 
Co.  is  spoon-feeding  Great  Britain  and  the  world  with  fairy  tales 
about  starvation  on  the  Continent.  These  stories  at)out  the  non- 
existent famine  in  Europe  are  a  psychological  preparation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  for  that  famine  which  will  be  their  fate  in 
the  near  future  '  There  you  have  It  Great  Britain  Is  abcut  to 
starve  but  on  the  Continent,  where  Hitlers  new  order  is  about  to 
take  shape  at  any  moment,  there  is  plenty  of  food  "If  any  country 
is  blockaded."  says  another  Bremen  broadcast,  "It  Is  England,  not 
Germany"  So  you  see,  if  this  Is  true.  Mr  Hoover  ought  to  be 
worrying  at>cut  us  and  not  about  the  people  on  the  Continent. 

But  now.  when  the  question  Is  raised  about  feeding  the  people 
in  the  occupied  countries,  the  whole  German  tune  Is  instantly 
changed.  Now  it  seems  there  is  a  British  blockade,  a  terribly  effl- 
cient  affair,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  the  unfortunate  conquered 
populations  can't  import  their  usual  stocks  and  poor  Germany 
cant  help  them,  so  that  It  looks  eis  if  they  will  have  to  starve, 
all  t)ecause  of  the  cruel  British.  The  wolf,  now,  as  In  every  Red 
Riding  Hood  story,  has  put  on  granny's  nightgown  and  cap  and 
spectacles  and  is  whining  in  bed  with  one  eye  on  the  basket  of 
provisions  that  the  visitor  has  brought 

My  own  view  is  that  whatever  the  safeguards,  the  Nazis  will  get 
around  them,  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  the  simplicity  of  their 
opponents.  The  only  safeguard  that  they  couldn't  cheat  away  Is 
the  conditions  that  we  in  this  country  have  already  proposed, 
namely,  that  they  should  completely  withdraw  their  armies  from 
these  territories.  As  it  is.  they've  milked  these  countries  dry. 
looted  right  and  left;  they've  fed  great  armies  on  the  occupied 
countrysides;  they've  made  ample  use,  chiefly  for  attacks  or  future 
attacks  upon  us,  of  all  the  ports  and  airfields  of  these  territories; 
they've  seized  storks  of  war  materials;  they've  compelled  the  people 
to  work  for  them,  binding  many  in  slavery  to  the  vast  Nazi  war 
machine.  There  Is  no  possible  advantage  to  themselves  that  they 
haven't  made  full  u.se  of  against  ourselves  and  all  the  remaining  free 
peoples  In  the  world.  And  now,  when  It  comes  to  paying  a  little 
of  the  bill,  they're  whlnlne — that  is,  when  they're  not  busy  boasting. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  short- 
ages In  these  unhappy  countries  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  But 
we  here  can  t  accept  that  view.  Those  shortages  are  directly  due 
to  Germany's  systematic  plunder,  entirely  for  the  Ijeneflt  of  their 
own  war  effort.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  refuses  to  help  the  Nazis 
by  feeding  these  people  after  they  have  beon  plundered,  then  the 
Nazis  wli:  be  compelled  to  feed  them  them.selves.  Otherwise,  the'r 
efficiency  as  rendered  to  the  German  indu.strlal  and  agricultural 
system  will  be  reduced  In  a  recent  broadca-st  a  Nazi  propagandist 
boasted  of  the  export  surpli«  of  wheat  obtained  from  the  occupied 
territories  of  the  west 

Here  I  must  say  a  word  about  what  our  blockade  Is  intended  to 
do.  In  the  first  place,  it's  intended  to  cut  off  the  Imports  of  essen- 
tial war  materials,  such  as  oil.  In  the  second  place,  it's  intended  to 
compel  the  Germans,  by  depriving  them  of  imported  food,  to  divert 
some  of  their  manpower  from  the  army  and  the  making  of  muni- 
tions to  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  In  the  last  war  the  German  civilian  population  suffered  be- 
cause the  German  General  Staff  would  not  divert  their  manpower 
m  this  way,  and  preferred— as  we  know  they've  done  since— guns 
to  butter.  The  choice  was  theirs  then,  as  it  was  later— in  peace- 
time, mark  you— when  Goerlng  produced  this  slogan  Nobodv 
seriously  believes  that  a  country  can  be  starved  Into  submission  by 
a  blockade.  There  Is  far  too  much  loose  talk  on  these  lines.  What 
the  b  ockade  does  is  to  attack  the  whole  general  war  effort  with 
Its  primary  aim  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  essential  war  mate- 
I^r^Ki.J^"^  .  ?  '^  i^°"^'*  ^  remembered  that  you  can't  make  this 
fn  thl^  JJ°^^^^"^  ^"  isolated  one.  simply  because  it's  impossible 
^f  i.  ^^  ^°  '^?*  ,*  ''°^  between  foodstuffs  and  the  miinltions 
ter^?nri.rt'«^f  ""h^  Vi'  ^""""^^  '°°^  '^  imported  Into  the  conquered 
Im-^unt  t^.rf^'^  Gerinany  to  save  an  equivalent  amount,  that 
™  -  nT^'*'*'  i^**7^'*  '^"^  necessarily  used  as  food  at  all.  but 
may  well  be  used  to  feed,  not  women  and  children,  but  the  German 
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war  industry,  that  very  machinery  of  acgresaton  and  oonqtiest  which 
has  brought  such  misery  to  Kur^iM. 

This  is  an  age,  as  we  know,  of  radical  conversions  of  substances, 
and  the  Germans  are  masters  of  this  art.  Ttierefore  what  begins  as 
food  may  very  well  end  as  something  else.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples.  Ten  shiploads  of  wheat — say.  60,000  tons — wUl  give  place 
in  food  valOe  to  187Ji00  tons  of  potatoes,  from  which  could  be  made 
nearly  17,000  tons  of  alcohoL  l^is  alcohol  could  be  vised  Instead  of 
petrol  or  gasoline  for  a  great  many  purposes,  and  would  free  approxi- 
mately 11.000  tons  of  petrol,  enough  to  enable  500  planes  to  raid 
London  every  night  for  two  montbs.  Again.  10  shiploads  of  meat — 
50,000  tons — could  be  converted  into  more  than  6.000  tons  of  tat, 
or  600  tons  of  glycerine,  which  Is  Important  to  the  manufacture  of 
blasting  explosives  and  for  many  industrial  purposes,  such  as  treat- 
ing cloth  and  making  plastics.  An  equal  cargo  load  of  milk — 60,000 
tons — would  m&ke  at  least  enough  butter  to  replace  well  over  2.000 
tons  of  margarine.  This  would  releaae  enough  fats  to  make  1360 
tons  of  lubricating  oils,  which  la  eixxigh  to  lubricate  60  submarines 
on  12  journeys  across  the  Atlantic  The  residue  from  the  milk  could 
be  made  into  1.500  tons  of  glycerine  for  plastics.  Svich  plastics, 
remember,  are  used  for  airplane  parta. 

Therefore  what  began  as  a  nice,  warm-hearted  gesture  from  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  friends  could  end — m  far  as  we  here  are  concerned — 
with  more  bombing  planes  dropping  more  hlgh-exploslve  bombs  on 
us,  blasting  hell  out  of  our  ciUea.  and  mtirdering  our  women  and 
children. 

Again,  the  day  of  release  of  all  these  conquered  peoples  from  the 
crippling  Nasi  tyranny  would  obvloualy  be  put  back.  The  loss  of 
life,  the  distress,  and  misery  on  all  sides  would  be  worse;  the  menace 
to  the  world  s  future,  including  that  at  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  friends, 
would  be  greater  even  than  It  Is  now. 

Our  hearts  are  sad.  as  his  is  sad.  at  the  plight  of  the  conquered 
poptilations,  and.  in  addition,  we  havt  much  more  to  be  sad  about 
than  has  as  yet  come  his  way.  I  wo\ild  remind  him.  however,  of  the 
behavior  of  these  citizens  under  the  Nazi  yoke.  when,  as  is  often 
neceasary,  our  bombing  planes  oome  roaring  over  their  ports  and 
Inland  towns,  searching  for  Important  military  objectives.  No  mat- 
ter how  carefully  our  men  pin-point  their  targets,  there's  bound  to  be 
aoroe  danger  in  risk  of  bombing  to  the  people  who  live  near  these 
objectives  Nevertheleas  tliey  weioome  thoee  squadrons  of  the  R  A.  F. 
bombers,  because  they  know  that,  with  every  roar  and  crackling 
blast,  their  '•anlshed  freedom  takes  another  step  on  its  return  Jour- 
ney to  them,  that  the  '"big  bulljr"  is  being  hit  and  hit  hard  As  with 
the  bombing,  so  with  the  blockade.  We  must  be  resolute  In  order 
to  bring  the  end  of  the  tragedy  nearer. 

Meanwhile,  I  quote  our  Prime  Minster:  "We  can  and  we  will 
arrange  In  advarxx  for  the  speedy  entry  at  food  into  any  part  of  the 
enslaved  area  when  this  part  has  been  wholly  cleared  of  German 
forces  and  has  genertUly  gained  its  freedom.  We  shall  do  our  best 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  reserves  of  food  all  caer  the  world, 
•o  that  there  wlil  always  be  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  including — I  say  it  deliberately — the  German  and  Austrian 
people,  the  certainty  that  Xtae  shattertng  of  the  Nazi  power  will 
bring  to  them  all  Unmediate  food,  freedom,  and  peace." 
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OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  December  12.  1940 


STATEMENT   BT   DR.   PAUL  8.   TATLOR.    PROFESSOR    OP   ECO- 
NOMICS. uNivKRjsrrr  of  California 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  Into  the  Congressional  RicoitD  the 
testimony  given  on  I>ecember  2  by  Dr.  Paul  8.  Taylor,  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  University  of  California,  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens. 
Dr.  Taylor  Is  a  nationally  known  authority  on  this  subject. 
His  suggestions  and  cooperation  have  been  Invaluable  in  the 
work  of  this  committee.  The  testimony  presented  herewith 
is  a  forthright  discussion  of  recent  developments  In  the 
mechanization  of  the  Com  Belt: 

In  American  agriculture  today  are  forces  which  jeopardize  the 
security  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  otir  people  who  make  their 
living  from  the  land.  These  foroee — notably  m  the  Cotton  and 
Wheat  Belts — already  contribute  to  the  streams  of  destitute  people 
who  cross  State  lines,  and  wbo  constitute  the  subject  of  your  in- 
quiry. Many  persons  have  assumed,  however,  that  the  stability  of 
our  Corn  Belt  was  so  assured  that  nothing  could  seriously  threaten 
the  structure  of  farming  and  the  position  of  farmers  in  the  great 
granary  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.    Perhaps  for  this  reason 


tbe  chief  InTestlgator  of  your  committee  has  requested  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  results  of  some  observations  which  I  made  recently 

in  the  Com  Belt. 

The  processes  of  mechanisation,  which  for  some  years  have  been 
moving  rapidly  in  wheat  and  cotton,  now  show  clear  signs  of  ac- 
celeration in  the  Com  Belt.  A  complexity  of  forces,  among  which 
machinery  Is  outstanding,  already  is  beginning  to  produce  profound 
■octal  changes.  Tlie  wide  adc^tion  of  com  pickers,  tractors, 
pick-up  bay  balers,  and  the  sprMd  of  good  roads  and  rubber  tires 
are  eliminating  farm  famUles.  or  reducing  them  m  status,  and 
making  of  fanning  more  and  more  a  commercialized  enterprise. 
This  Is  on  land  where  once  the  Homestead  Act  was  tbe  Ideal,  and 
where  Its  pattern  of  independent,  working  farmers  waa  roughly 
achieved  m  fact. 

Machinery  Is  advertised  to  save  labor,  and  purchased  because  it 
does.  A  weU-kxx)wn  mechanical  corn  picker  is  sold  with  the  fol- 
lowing appeal: 

"Little  or  no  outside  help  is  required  when  jovl  use  a  •  •  • 
picker  to  harvest  your  crop.  It  takes  only  one  man  to  operate  both 
tractor  and  a  picker.  Thus  the  problem  of  finding  and  boarding 
a  large  crew  of  outside  help  at  corn -picking  time  is  eliminated,  and 
the  women  folks,  too,  are  relieved  ctf  worry  and  extra  kitchen  work." 

To  be  sure  machines  lighten  tbe  burden  of  toll,  save  labor  of  the 
family,  and  reduce  the  farmer's  dependence  on  outside  help.  But 
they  also  deprive  wage  earners  of  the  farm  employment  upon  which 
they  are  dependent.  Only  last  August  Professors  Case  and  Wilcox, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  called  sharp  attention  to  this  fact: 

~One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  all  these  changes— more 
mechanisation  and  less  labor  entering  into  crop  production — has 
been  that  the  farm  affords  less  opportunity  for  employment.  On 
the  cash  grain  farms  in  the  study  the  number  of  laborers  hired 
declined  almost  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  labor  requirements  for 
crop  production." 

Reports  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  as  early  as 
1938  show  how  quickly  the  public  welfare  agencies  must  begin  to 
share  the  cost  of  this  lowered  demand  for  farm  labor. 

A  second  effect  of  mechanization  is  the  displacement  of  farm 
operators,  especially  tenant  farmers.  Basically,  the  Impulse  to  dis- 
place farmers  rests  on  this  simple  economic  fact:  A  most  effective 
way  to  reduce  p>er  acre  and  per  bvishel  costs  of  power  Is  by  Increas- 
ing the  size  of  farm  In  ordier  to  lengthen  the  hours  which  power 
machinery  works.  Professors  Case  and  Wilcox  In  their  bulletin. 
Organising  the  Corn  Belt  Farm  for  Profitable  Production,  state 
plainly  this  principle  of  the  economy  of  using  farm  power  to  its 
capacity: 

"The  cost  of  power  Is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  in 
operating  farms,  frequently  amounting  to  25  percent  of  all  operat- 
ing costs.  •  •  •  Interest  on  the  money  invested  in  a  tractor 
and  depreciation — two  items  which  remain  the  same  regardless  of 
the  number  of  hours  a  tractor  is  used — make  up  the  biggest  part 
of  tbt  cost  of  operation.  The  hour  cost  is  therefore  markedly  influ- 
enced by  the  number  of  hours  the  tractor  is  used." 

Studies  of  actual  farm  records  by  the  Purdue  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  show  conclusively  that  per  acre  Investment  costs  of 
power  and  machinery  are  materially  lower  on  larger  farms  than  on 
smaller.  A  Ptirdue  bulletin  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Using  Farm 
Machinery  In  Indiana"  sums  it  up  In  the  statement  that  "notice- 
able economy  Is  effected  In  per  acre  cost.  Investment,  and  repair 
cost  of  machinery  as  size  of  farm  Increases."  Professor  Case  points 
the  clear  application: 

"The  introduction  of  n»echanlcal  power  and  larger -slsed  equip- 
ment makes  It  possible  for  the  same  number  of  farm  workers  to 
operate  a  larger  acreage.  Furthermore ,  the  desire  to  have  a  full 
line  of  mechanlBed  equipment  means  a  heavy  overhead  expense 
unless  the  area  operated  Is  somewhat  larger  than  It  is  on  many 
farms.  The  advantage  Is  obvious — more  economical  production  can 
be  secured  If  operators  do  a  good  grade  of  farming." 

As  one  travels  through  the  Com  Belt  It  Is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
enterprising  operators  are  recognising  this  fact  and  are  enlarging 
their  farms  to  take  advantage  of  It.  Authorities  within  the  Corn 
Belt  already  are  noting  this  with  some  regret.  As  recently  as  last 
August  the  two  Illinois  agricultural  economists  quoted  earlier  wrote 
In  their  bulletin  Twenty-live  Years  of  Illinois  Crop  Costs: 

"Many  other  farmers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  overhead  cost  of 
operation  and  to  make  use  of  labor  released  by  mechanical  power 
and  large-sized  equipment,  have  taken  on  additional  land,  either  by 
rental  or  by  purchase,  and  have  thus  increased  the  size  of  tbe  farm- 
ing unit.  •  •  •  The  results  of  this  tendency  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory,  becaiise.  for  one  reason,  the  increasing  of  the 
size  of  farming  units  has  resulted  In  fewer  farms  and  consequently 
in  forcing  some  tenants  off  farms  at  a  time  when  other  cmpl03rmcnt 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain."  (Wiloox  and  Case,  Bulletin  467. 
p.  403.) 

To  be  sure,  farms  have  been  slowly  enlarging  since  original  settle- 
ment of  the  Corn  Belt,  but  now  they  are  enlarging  much  more 
rapidly  and  becoming  more  commercialized,  and  there  Is  neither  a 
new  West  as  there  was  50  years  ago  nor  an  expanding  Industry  to 
offer  haven  to  the  displaced.  As  Prof.  H.  C.  M.  Case  stated  in 
September : 

"The  settling  of  new  areas,  especially  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota, 
and  Canada,  made  it  possible  for  many  tenants  with  small  savings 
to  become  farm  owners  throtigh  the  purchase  of  low-priced  land 
or  the  homesteadlng  of  new  land.  Farmers  leaving  the  old-estab- 
lished farm  areas  like  the  Corn  Belt  gave  many  young  men  In  these 
areas  an  opportunity  to  become  farm  tenants  and  to  take  over 
farms  which  were  vacated  by  tenants  moving  into  new  areas.    At 
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the  present  tlTn*.  however,  the  agricultural  area  of  the  United 
States  has  cear^d  to  expand  Now  the  competition  Is  for  farms 
which  are  already  established." 

The  keenness  of  this  ccmpetltlon  Is  reflected  In  the  Impressive 
statistics  which  earlier  witnesses  presented  to  your  committee  of 
25  000  farmers  unable  to  find  farms  to  rent  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
distress  of  those  farmers  already  dislodged  and  the  deepseated  fears 
cf  more  thousands  of  tenant  farmers  still  on  the  land  but  insecure, 
are  registered  In  the  editorial,  special  feature,  and  farmers'  corre- 
spor  dence  columns  of  Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  the  Bloomlngton  Pantagraph.  and  other  papers 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  sober  looks  and  speech  of  farmers 
when  the  subject  Is  raised. 

M:chanlzatlon  moves  progressively  Into  every  phase  of  farm 
production.  Rubber  tires  on  tractors  are  followed  by  rubber  tires 
on  combines,  plows,  and  other  machinery.  The  increased  mobility 
wh  ch  this  provides  makes  it  possible  to  enlarge  farms  by  renting 
fields  1.  2.  5,  and  oven  more  miles  distant.  Headlights  make 
poFsble  night  work  by  shifts.  Pick-up  hay  balers,  mechanical  feed 
hoists,  and  assembly-line  lay-outs  bring  industrial  methods  to  the 
handling  of  forage  crops  and  the  feeding  of  livestock.  Mobility  of 
labor  and  machinery  makes  It  possible  with  but  little  manpower  to 
deliver  great  work  power  within  a  very  few  days  and  over  a  wide 
radius.  Farms  grow  in  size  more  easily  since  fields  no  longer  need 
be  ccntlguoiu.  At  point  after  point  the  bottle-necks  which  have 
held  Corn  Belt  farming  to  a  moderately  small  family  operation 
are  being  broken. 

A  striking  example  of  the  possibilities  of  farm  consolidation  on 
good  land  was  described  to  me  by  an  enterprising  operator  In  Iowa 
who  Is  enlarging  his  farm.  About  3  years  ago  he  began  to  add  to 
his  home  farm  of  200  acres  by  leasing  successively  40  acres  3  miles 
away.  440  acres  6  miles  away,  and  320  acres  75  miles  away.  He 
opjerates  the  entire  1.000  acres  of  the  best  cash-grain  lands  of  Iowa 
With  two  laborers  hired  by  the  month,  and  a  little  help  in  summer 
from  his  young  boys,  and  he  now  runs  a  large  business  In  town 
besides.  Sensitive  to  public  opinion  he  says:  "Every  farmer  In  the 
Slate  who  is  not  secure  In  his  ownership  is  scared  that  he  may 
lose  his  land  by  consolidation.  The  tenant  who  loses  his  place  has 
no  chance,  absolutely  no  chance  to  find  a  farm  here  In  the  good 
land  ■' 

The  effects  of  farm  consolidation  often  are  seen  In  a  chain  of 
successive  displacements,  reports  this  operator.  A  western  Iowa 
tenant  moved  off  the  best  land  by  consolidation  moves  with  his 
equipment  Into  southern  Iowa,  where  land  is  poorer  and  where 
he  can  outbid  tenants  already  there  because  of  his  superior  equip- 
ment and  ability.  The  tenant  so  displaced  then  moves  to  the 
poorer  lands  of  the  Ozarks  In  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  displacing  a 
family  there  either  by  leasing  or  purchasing  their  land.  These 
are  areas,  as  your  committee  already  has  been  told,  from  which 
strcanis  of  families  migrate  to  the  far  West.  Thus  consolidation  of 
farms  In  the  Corn  Belt  transmits  a  series  of  shocks,  the  last  of 
which  may  be  visible  as  the  flight  of  an  Arkansas  or  Missouri  family 
•cross  the  country  to  Arizona  or  California.  Or,  as  a  middle- 
western  farmer  put  It,  "They  go  over  like  a  row  of  dominoes  " 

A  third  effect  of  mechanization  Is  to  reduce  farm  laborers  from 
their  traditional  status  as  hired  men.  living  In  something  like 
social  equality  with  their  employer  and  with  opportunity  ahead, 
to  a  status  approximating  that  of  the  Icwer  grades  of  industrial 
workers.  For  those  who  are  unable  to  remain  on  the  farms  as 
operators  of  machines  or  to  find  a  place  in  Industry  for  which 
they  are  not  trained,  this  Is  the  prospect.  It  is  described  by  a 
report  from  the  niinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  In  1938: 

Farm  operators  have  In  large  measure  discontinued  giving  food- 
stuffs and  shelter  In  addition  to  wages,  regarding  their  workers  more 
as  employees  In  other  Industries.  This  circumstance  may  con- 
tribute to  another  phase  of  the  problem,  since  it  tends  to  result  In 
the  use  of  casual  and  transient  labor,  especially  in  seasons  of 
grer.ttst  need.  This  results,  as  pointed  cut  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  In  absence  of  needed  skills.  The  Farm  Bureau 
particularly  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  man  doing  only  occasional 
farm  labor,  even  If  this  has  been  his  principal  occupation,  may  now 
be  helpless  under  present-day  farm  mechanization." 

Sons  of  farmers  are  among  the  victims  of  mechanization  and 
consolidation  along  with  other  laborers.  A  recent  bulletin  by  Case 
and  Wilcox,  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  states: 
"The  sons  of  farmers  are  finding,  as  they  approach  maturity,  lesa 
opportunity  of  becoming  established  as  farmers  themselves.  There 
are  not  so  many  forms  for  rent,  and  the  opportunity  to  get  a  start 
by  working  as  a  hired  laborer  has  been  reduced." 

A  fourth  effect,  attributable  In  part  to  mechanization.  Is  the 
decline  In  status  of  tenants.  Not  only  are  many  individual  tenants 
themselves  reduced  to  labor  status,  but  those  who  remain  tenants 
find  themselves  In  a  position  In  which,  as  one  put  It.  "The  land- 
lord has  the  whip  hand."  Tlie  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  described  this  lowering  of  tenant  status  In  Its  August  1940 
report  on  Techonology  on  the  Farm: 

'The  result — of  mechanization  in  the  Corn  Belt — Is  greater 
competition  for  land  and  a  consequent  Increase  in  the  rents.  The 
common  practice  of  charging  cash  rent  for  use  of  buildings,  pasture, 
and  land  not  In  cash  crops  on  share-rented  farms  permits  an 
Increased  rent  for  the  farm  without  changing  the  sharing  of  cash 
crops.  When  adjustments  In  rent  of  this  type  are  made  the  benefits 
of  new  developments  are  shifted  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord." 

During  my  researches  last  sununer  In  the  Com  Belt  I  noted  four 
current  phases  in  the  reorganization  of  agricultural  work  that 
■Mined  putAcularly  ilgnlflcant: 


1.  Enlargement  of  farms  under  a  single  operator. 

2.  Growth  of  professional  farm-management  services  for  absentee 
owners. 

3.  Custom  work  as  potential  displacer  of  farm  operators. 

4.  Cooperative  ownership  of  mechanical  equipment. 

1.  Enlargement  of  farms  under  a  single  operator:  This  process, 
as  I  have  described  It.  may  represent  either  expansion  of  the  lands 
operated  by  a  working  farmer  or  a  working  farmer  and  his  sons  to, 
.say,  400,  500.  or  SCO  acres,  or  it  may  represent  large  farms  operated 
by  a  manager  using  hired  laborers.  Of  the  latter  type,  by  all  odds 
the  largest  wage-labor  operation  which  I  saw  was  a  9.000-acre 
corporate  grain  and  livestock  farm  In  Ohio. 

2.  Growth  of  professional  farm-management  services  for  absentee 
owners:  One  of  these  services,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Agricultural 
Service  for  Ab.sentee  Owners. "  states  that  it  "was  organized  and  is 
conducted  by  ma.ster  farmers  to  give  the  nonresident  landowner 
competent  and  permanent  management  of  his  farm  lands,  such  as 
he  would  provide  himself  were  he  living  near  the  farm  and  qualified 
to  do  so."  Services  of  this  type  are  numerous  enough  In  the  Corn 
Belt  to  have  formed  a  professional  society.  The  economic  basis  of 
managerial  service  Is  superior  skill  of  professional  managers  over 
other  farm  operators  and  the  possibilities  of  collective  buying  and 
marketing  and  of  unified  operations.  These  services  offer  genuine 
benefits  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  land  Itself  and  doubtless  to  some 
tenants  But  It  is  equally  plain  that  they  promote  (1)  absenteeism, 
by  making  it  profitable:  (2)  united  control  of  large  acreages:  (3) 
large-scale  operations  by  developing  and  utilizing  its  economies. 
These  results,  of  course,  are  no  part  of  the  pattern  contemplated  by 
the  Homestead  Act. 

How  far  absenteeism,  represented  by  ownership  of  farms  by  city 
and  town  businessmen  and  by  Industrial  corporations,  has  advanced 
In  the  Corn  Belt  Is  not  clear.  There  are  Indications  that  Its  growth 
Is  significant  One  of  the  management  services  referred  to  earlier 
has  among  the  190  properties  which  it  operates  for  "the  nonfarmlng 
farm  owner"  a  2  000-acre  farm  owned  by  a  railroad.  On  my  train 
en  route  to  Washington  the  sales  manager  of  a  national  manufac- 
turing corporation  with  Ohio  headquarters  told  me  that  among 
businessmen  In  his  part  of  the  country  "Ifs  now  the  rage"  to  buy 
farms,  partly  for  diversion  instead  cf  golf,  partly  as  a  safe  place  to 
put  funds.  Indeed.  In  some  cities  these  biislnessmen  have  formed 
"farmers"  luncheon  clubs."  The  extent  to  which  Industrial  cor- 
porations are  using  their  position  to  buy  machinery  for  their  farms 
at  cost  from  the  manufacturer  Instead  of  through  retail  dealers 
evidently  Is  becoming  of  concern  to  some  dealers.  In  last  month's 
Issue  of  F-dTxn  Implement  News  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  Farm  Equipment  Association  wrote: 

"A  dealer  reported  to  me  that  a  farm  located  next  to  his  had  been 
purchased  by  a  large  soap  company  some  months  ago  and  that  he 
had  t>een  supplying  most  of  the  equipment  for  that  farm  in  recent 
years.  The  soap  company  had  a  contract  and  Is  located  50  miles 
away  They  sent  2  tractors,  with  cultivators  and  other  tools,  to 
this  farm,  and  It  so  happens  the  deaier  sells  the  same  make  of 
machinery  and  Is  a  very  good,  substantial  dealer  The  only  busi- 
ness this  or  any  other  dealer  in  this  ccmmunity  will  get  from  that 
farm  Is  an  occasional  sale  cf  an  emergency  part. 

"This  thing  Is  growing  so  rapidly  that  many  good  dealers  In  that 
section  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  much  longer  they  will  be  able 
to  last.  Their  attitude  Is  this:  'Why  should  large  companies  buy 
this  land  to  avoid  Income  taxes  and  then  be  able  to  buy  their  equip- 
ment at  cost  while  the  farmer  next  door,  bending  every  effort  to 
get  along,  must  pay  the  long  price?    It  Just  doesn't  look  right  '  " 

Several  lines  of  further  investigation  touching  the  stability  of 
our  farm  population.  Including  taxation  and  the  role  of  Industrial 
corporations  on  the  land,  seem  to  be  suggested  by  this  quotation. 
If  the  entry  of  manufacturing  corporations  into  farming  is  be- 
coming so  Important  as  to  cause  concern  to  farm-Implement  dealers, 
certainly  It  Is  Important  enough  to  farmers  to  receive  the  closest 
public  scrutiny. 

3.  Custom  work  as  potential  displacer  of  farm  operators:  Cu.'-tcm 
work  means  performance  of  a  particular  farm  operation,  such  as 
plowing  or  threshing,  by  a  contractor.  It  is  an  old  practice  in 
American  agriculture,  and  in  1925.  at  perhaps  Its  zenith.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  140.000  custom  threshing  outflt.s  in 
the  United  States.  In  earlier  times,  when  the  single,  extreme  peak 
p)ower  requirement  on  the  farm  could  be  met  only  by  expensive 
steam  engines  and  threshers,  custom  work  was  a  boon  to  the  small 
farmer.  He  was  obliged  to  thresh  either  on  contract  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cooperative  threshing  ring,  since  he  could  not  afford  heavy 
investment  in  a  great  power  plant  to  be  used  only  a  few  days. 

Custom  work  can  be  either  a  boon  to  working  small  farmers  or 
depending  upon  circumstances,  a  detriment  to  them,  even  to  the 
extent  of  Jeopardizing  their  economic  existence.  It  is  like  the 
two-edged  sword  which  can  cut  both  ways.  To  understand  this  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of  Income  to  the 
working  small  farmer  is  really  a  wage  for  his  labor.  Therefore 
when  custom  work  represents,  as  it  sometimes  does  today,  the  service 
of  man  and  machine  without  opportunity  for  such  auxiliary  em- 
ployment of  the  farmer,  as  was  customary  around  the  old-time 
threshing  rig,  the  farmer  Is  losing  opportunity  for  his  own  employ- 
ment. It  Is  true  that  successful  ciostom  operators  can  often  afford 
to  offer  very  attractive  prices  when  they  use  their  machines  to 
capacity,  but  working  small  farmers  who  become  fully  dependent 
on  custom  work  have  thereby  lost  their  own  wages,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  year  after  year  of  a  differential  between  prices  and  contract 
costs  BtilBclent  to  enable  them  to  survive.  The  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  such  a  favorable  diflerenUal,  of  course,  is  highly  proble- 
matlcaL  o    j  r 
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In  the  Oom  Belt  last  sumnaer  I  eneoantered  personally  only  two 
IxistazKes  of  farms  vtrtuaJly  without  farmerE  became  every  one  at 
its  operations  w«re  performed  on  ooiitr«ct.  But  the  potentialities 
for  displacement  of  farmers  in  this  manner  were  plain  to  be  seen. 
In  Ohio  I  met  a  very  stxxessful  custom  operator  who  has  a  small 
fleet  of  tractors,  tilla^  machines,  combines,  etc  ,  and  a  force  of 
from  8  to  perhaps  15  or  18  wage  workers.  He  i  perates  a  large 
farm  of  his  own.  and  keeps  his  machines  working  to  capacity  by 
performing  custom  work  within  a  radius  of  about  15  miles.  He  was 
fully  conscious  of  this  threat  to  the  working  small  fanner  which  is 
latent  in  this  method  of  operation.  In  the  February  1939  number 
of  Agricultural  Engmeerlng,  he  wrote: 

"We  are  prepared  to  undertake  almost  any  fanning  operatiotu 
that  we  may  be  called  on  to  do.  except  two.  corn  planting  and  corn 
ctilUvating.  As  you  can  see.  the  presence  of  a  large  amcunt  of 
machinery  doing  custom  work  In  a  conuntinlty  which  Is  55  percent 
teiiant  farmed  might  give  some  people  the  impression  that  we  are 
out  to  take  over  the  whole  nelghtjorhood.  This  Is  not  true,  as  we 
consider  our  services  as  pnirely  auxiliary  for  those  farms  where  the 
machinery  Investment  for  one  reason  or  another  Is  being  kept  low. 
By  leaving  com  planting  and  cultlTatlng  tools  out  of  otir  custom 
equipment,  we  are  able  to  sidestep  requests  to  take  over  a  complete 
operation,  and  can  pursue  a  policy  of  not  working  on  land  that 
does  not  have  an  owner  or  a  tenant  living  en  It." 

4.  Cooperative  ownership  of  mechanical  equipment.  The  prac- 
tice of  cooperative  ownership  of  machinery  probably  is  as  old  among 
American  farmers  as  the  practice  of  custom  threshing.  Indeed, 
the  cooperative  threshing  ring  was  the  small  farmers'  alternative 
to  custom  work.  It  was  another  way  of  keeping  their  overhead 
costs  low  To  an  extent  cooperation  is  practiced  in  the  Oom  Belt 
today.     Professor  Case  states: 

"Many  tenanta  are  successfully  cooperating  with  other  tenants 
by  owning  some  of  the  more  expensive  pieces  of  equipment  in 
common,  or  by  exchanging  labor  with  some  of  their  neighbors  and 
thus  avoiding  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  every 
piece  of  equipment  used  on  the  farm  •  •  •  farmers  can  afford 
to  own  Jointly  or  exchange  the  use  of  many  of  the  more  eri)enslve 
pieces  of  equipment  " 

Last  August  a  breeder  of  hybrid  com  described  to  me  experiments 
on  his  Illinois  farm  which  give  promise  at  an  early  date  of  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  of  row  cultivation  of  com,  and  of  making 
possible  the  harvest  of  com  by  combined  threshers  which  deliver 
the  kernels  In  sacks  In  the  flHd.     He  stated : 

"This,  together  with  combines  for  soybeans  and  grain,  will  make 
It  impossible  (or  the  small  80-  to  160-acre  farmer  to  compete. 
When  these  developments  take  place,  640  acres  will  be  the  mini- 
mum-size farm  that  can  operate  economically  In  the  Com  Belt. 
It  will  require  not  over  two  men  to  operate.  TTie  only  possibilities 
are  (1)  ctistom  work:  (2)  large  units;  (3)  cooperative  ownership 
Of  machinery  in  groups  of  10  to  12  farms." 

The  practice  of  economic  cooperation,  however,  has  not  yet  at- 
tained an  extent  where  it  Is  adequate  to  resist  the  threatened 
wholesale  displacement  of  fannera  In  the  Corn  Belt.  It  should  be 
stimulated  to  the  point  where  it  will  be. 

Industrialisation  of  com  and  cotton  Is  producing  a  serious  mal- 
adjustment between  land  resoiffces  and  population  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Stewart,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  recently  described  this 
growing  unbalance  In  statistical  language: 

•"The  thlnnlng-out  effects  of  modernized  operations  on  land  of 
suitable  topography  throws  the  ratio  of  plowland  acres  per  farm 
occupied  Into  high  figures,  while  in  other  areas,  not  so  settled, 
population  Is  piling  up  while  the  proportion  of  acres  stilted  to 
plowland  use  declines." 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  stunmed 
It  up  in  terms  of  ill-guided  human  migration: 

"In  general.  It  may  bo  said  that  In  the  areas  best  adapted  to 
commercial  farming  there  was  enough  migration  away  from  farms 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  farm  population,  but  In  the  areas 
less  we!l-adapt4>d  to  commercial  fanning  there  were  Increases  " 

This  way  of  using  our  land,  which  In  varied  forms  and  In  differing 
degrees  is  spreading  In  our  best  agrtcuitural  regions,  Is  our  new 

farm  problem. 

In  the  decades  before  the  War  between  the  States  men  were 
deeply  concerned  with  how  our  land  should  be  used  Our  great 
agricultural  problem  then  was.  How  shall  the  public  lands  t>c  settled? 
Speaking  in  1862.  Congrewman  Holman  of  Indiana  answered: 

"Instead  of  baronial  poesesslona.  let  us  facilitate  the  Increase  of 
Independent  homesteads  Let  tis  keep  the  plow  In  the  hands  of  the 
owner.  Every  new  home  that  is  established,  the  Independent  pos- 
sessor of  which  cultivates  his  own  freehold,  is  esubllshlng  a  new 
republic  within  the  old  and  adding  a  new  and  a  strong  pillar  to  the 
edifice  of  the  State." 

A  decade  earlier  Representative  Julian,  of  the  same  State,  was 
laying  a  basts  In  Congress  for  the  reform  which  culminated  in  the 
Homestead  Act: 

"The  friends  of  land  reform  claim  no  right  to  Interfere  with  the 
laws  of  property  of  the  several  States  or  the  vested  rights  of  their 
cltiaens  They  advocate  no  leveUng  policy  designed  to  strip  the 
rich  of  their  possessions  by  any  sudden  act  of  legislation.  They 
Simply  demand  that  In  laying  the  foundations  of  empire  in  the  yet 
unpeopled  regions  of  the  great  West,  Congress  shall  give  its  sanction 
to  the  natural  right  of  the  landless  citizen  of  the  country  to  a 
home  upon  lu  soil.  The  earth  was  designed  by  its  Maker  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  man." 

Congre&sman  Julian  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands  when  the  homestead  bill  became  law  In  1862. 


Our  ancefftors  of  three  generations  ago  fonad  the  soltitlon  for 
ttoelr  goal  ot  Independent  working  farmers,  secure  on  the  land.  In 
the  land-reform  clauses  of  the  Homestead  Act,  which  gave  away 
land  In  quarter  secUons.  In  fee  simple,  for  $1 25  an  acre.  Today  the 
march  of  mechanteatlon  and  other  economic  forces  have  produced 
dependence  and  insecurity  on  the  land  for  our  ger»eration.  Stern 
neceaslty  compels  us  to  find  our  way  to  maintain  independence  and 
security  among  those  who  work  the  aoU. 


America  Must  Be  Kept  Worth  Defending 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FREDERIC  C.  WALCOTT 


Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  intensify  this  countrylB 

defense  efforts  and  step  up  our  productive  enterprises  as  we 
must  and  should,  there  be  always  the  Increased  danger  that 
short-sighted,  hurried  projects  will  do  much  to  bring  about 
I>ermanent  damage  to  the  natural  resources  with  which  this 
country  has  been  so  richly  blessed. 

Frederic  C.  Walcott.  president  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute,  calls  attention  to  some  of  these  problems  In  a 
thought-provoldng  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Mary- 
land State  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  all  Members  read  this  message 
which  I  am  reprinting  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Maryland 
I  State  Game  and  Pish  Protective  Association,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
at  the  specific  request  of  your  beloTed  president,  Mr.  J.  Hammond 
Brown.  I  am  to  talk  tonight  about  a  subject  very  near  to  my  heart — 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  every  American — the  mlwiwe  of 
our  important  natural  resources  in  times  of  emergency. 

There  Is.  perhaps,  no  group  in  the  United  States  that  could 
more  aptly  sponsor  a  talk  on  that  vital  subject  than  the  Maryland 
State  Game  and  Pish  Protective  Association.  Your  organization  is 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  formed  in  1885,  suc- 
ceeding an  organization  that  had  come  Into  being  many  years 
before  that.  The  Maryland  State  Game  and  Pish  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  existed  through  many  periods  of  national  emergency. 
Your  group  has  lived  through  many  of  the  growing  pains  of  our 
Nation.  You  have  survived  through  periods  of  economic  stress  that 
were  a  part  of  those  growing  pains.  You  have  lived  through  two 
major  wars.  But.  never  during  the  45  years  since  your  organization 
came  into  being  have  the  principles,  the  basic  foundations  upon 
which  this  Nation  has  grown,  been  so  seriously  threatened  as  at 
the  present  time. 

To  you.  who  have  experienced  the  wanton  squandering  of  oiu" 
natural  resources  brought  by  other  periods  of  national  emergency, 
this  is  a  reminder.  To  those  who  do  not  know  from  experience 
what  irreparable  damage  can  be  inflicted  on  otir  basic  nattu^ 
resources  by  hysterical  waste  during  times  of  stress,  this  Is  a 
warning  A  warning  not  to  carelessly  undermine  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  country  Is   built— the  Nation's  natural  resotirces. 

To  better  understand  what  might  happen  today,  let  us  consider 
what  has  happened  In  other  da3rs.  In  the  matter  of  our  land,  our 
soil,  for  Instance,  let  us  turn  back  the  calendar  some  22  years  to 
see  how  hysteria  during  a  critical  period  helped  create  a  cancerous 
growth  In  the  very  heart  of  our  country  from  which  we  are  not  yet 
fully  recovered  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  damage  done  to  our  land 
by  soil  erosion — soil  erosion,  the  eating  away  of  the  land  which, 
with  water  and  air.  1b  the  source  of  all  sustenance. 

Every  schoolboy  knows,  of  course,  that  when  the  first  settlers 
came  to  this  brave  New  World  they  found  a  land  of  unsurpassed 
natural  wealth.  Dense  forests  and  lush  prairies  stretched  almost 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  this  country.  Almost  everywhere 
the  soil  lay  deep  and  fertile.  Wherever  the  settlers  went  they 
turned  the  rich  earth  for  a  living.  Their  plows  turned  the  virgin 
sod.  their  axes  cleared  the  mantle  of  protective  trees  and  under- 
I  growth.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  our  forefathers  built  this 
country  as  much  upon  Its  basic  natural  resotirces  as  upon  their 
firm  determination  to  create  a  new  nation  where  all  might  live  in 
'    equality.  Justice,  and  fri^dom. 

I  As  the  pioneers  moved  westward  their  cultivation  of  the  soU 
exposed  everwldenlng  areas  to  wind  and  rain.  Millions  of  acres 
once  covered  with  fertile  soil  were  stripped  to  sterile  clay.  The 
climax  of  this  saga  cf  despoliation  of  an  Indispensable  source  of 
our  sustenance  was  reached  during  the  last  World  War. 

Nations  in  Europe  were  starving.  The  price  of  wheat  motmted 
to  unprecedented  heights.    Perhaps  with  the  kindliest  of  motives — 
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to  fe*d  the  starvlnj?  peoples  of  Europe — or  perhaps  for  purely  merce- 
nary reaaons — to  cash  In  on  the  high  price  of  wheat — shortsighted, 
or  misguided.  Individuals  planted  to  wheat  acres  and  acres  of 
ground  normally  unfit  to  raise  any  kind  of  decent  crop.  By  some 
strange  quirk  of  nature  these  unfit  lands  did  produce  crops  for  a 
time;  but  at  what  a  cost! 

Stripped  of  the  protective  grasses  that  had  held  them  together, 
these  lands  Joined  the  millions  of  other  acres  that  had  been 
pulverized.  So  was  the  stage  set  for  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  modern  times.  Disastrous  droughts  turned  the  pulverized  soil 
Into  fine  sand,  to  be  blown  like  the  shifting  dunes  of  the  Sahara. 
Thus  was  bom  the  Dust  Bowl — a  horrid  sore  In  the  body  of  what 
had  once  been  the  healthiest,  strongest  country  the  world  has 
known.  The  cancerous  growth  drove  thousands  of  fine  American 
families  from  their  homes,  created  a  migratory  class  comparable  to 
those  that  wander  Europe  and  Asia  In  search  of  sustenance. 

The  ugly  sore  of  erosion  Is  still  receiving  expert  medical  attention, 
but  it  Is  still  an  ugly  wound — a  wound  of  war  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  certainly  would  not  have  been  so  severe,  had  we  not 
been  so  reckless  of  our  lands  In  a  time  of  stress. 

Can  that  happen  to  our  soil  again?  We  are  once  more  facing  a 
national  emergency;  once  again  we  may  be  called  upon  to  feed  a 
war-deprived  world. 

Today  the  reserve  stocks  in  this  country  Include  500.000.000 
bushels  of  com;  200.000.000  bushels  of  wheat;  large  reserves  of 
many  other  foodstuffs  and  commodities — at  least  enough  to  take 
care  of  our  own  needs  even  In  times  of  emergency.  But  we  are 
told  by  some  eminent  humanitarians  that  many  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  are  today  facing  starvation  If  we  do  not  feed  them.  If 
the  big  heart  of  America  feels  Impelled  to  feed  the  world,  there 
Is  no  telling  where  It  will  end.  nor  how  much  serious  damage  will 
again  be  done  to  our  soil  by  unwise  cultivation,  If  we  do  not  guard 
against  misuse  of  the  land. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  American  would  tolerate  the 
starvation  of  any  woman,  chhu.  or  noncombatant — regardless  of 
creed,  race,  or  nationality — so  long  as  we  have  a  crust  to  share 
in  our  larder.  That  Is  not  the  American  way.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  we  must  save  our  basic  .resources — the  very  elements  which 
make  us  an  enormous  bread  basket  for  less  fortunate  countries — 
to  be  used  in  the  future  both  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  principle,  too.  has  become  a  part  of  the  American 
way. 

During  the  last  great  national  emergency,  the  soil  was  not  the 
only  basic  nattiral  resource  that  was  squandered.  Our  fish  re- 
sources, for  Instance,  suffered  heavily.  Canned  fish  provides  a  light, 
corrpact.  and  very  nourishing  source  of  food.  Its  consumption 
Increased  tremendously.  Let  us  see  Just  how  this  Increased  con- 
sumption, both  before  and  after  we  entered  the  last  war,  affected 
cur  flsh  resources.  Let  us  consider  salmon,  for  Instance.  During 
the  5  years  preceding  the  last  World  War.  the  Alaska  salmon  catch 
averaged  about  5.000.000  cases  a  year.  During  1&17  and  1918  It 
Jumped  to  8,000.000  cases  annually — an  Increase  of  37  percent. 
The  effects  of  such  overfishing  were  felt  In  a  steady  3-year  decline, 
until  In  1921  the  catch  was  barely  more  than  3.500,000  cases  a  year. 

During  the  same  emergency  period — that  Is.  In  1917  and  1918 — the 
catch  of  tuna  rose  77  percent  over  the  preceding  5  years.  The  Cali- 
fornia sardine  Is  still  feebly  struggling  to  recover  from  the  blow  It 
received  when  wartime  consumption  Jumped  1.130  percent  over  the 
normal  5  years  preceding  the  last  great  national  emergency. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  the  waste  during  the  last 
period  of  national  stress  which  Is  comparable  to  the  days  we  now  face. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  phase  of  the  despoliation  of  our  fish 
resources  which  does  not  readily  lend  Itself  to  cold  figures.  I  refer 
to  the  damage  done  by  pollution — the  poisoning  of  our  waters. 

In  carrying  out  the  preparedness  program,  which  preceded  our 
entrance  Into  the  last  World  War,  and  during  that  war  Itself,  thou- 
sands of  factories  were  erected  along  once  fine,  clean  bodies  of  water, 
which  furnished  either  water  power  or  easy  disposition  of  waste, 
ecmetlmes  both.  These  factories  poured  pollutants  Into  the  water, 
poisoning  It  to  the  point  where  no  living  thing  could  exist.  Much 
of  this  pollution  was  unnecessary,  even  In  times  of  grave  emergency. 
One  needs  only  to  consider  that  thousands  of  new  plants  probably 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  our  present  defense  prcgram  to  realize 
that  we  are  again  facing  further  despoliation  of  otir  waters  by 
needless  pollution. 

I  have  conferred  at  great  length  with  those  whose  primary  Interest 
In  conservation  centers  around  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of  our 
forest  resources.  These  people  are  deeply  alarmed — and  rightfully 
so — If  a  certain  Instance  on  the  Pacific  coast  Is  any  Indication  of 
what  lies  In  store. 

This  particular  Instance  concerns  the  Olympic  National  Park, 
which  Is  covered  with  virgin  stands  of  spruce.  This  spruce  is  much 
in  demand  for  certain  activities  in  our  national -defense  prepara- 
tions. The  addition  of  new  lands  adjoining  this  park  has  already 
been  authorized.    These  new  lands  also  contain  some  spruce. 

Needless  to  say,  the  price  of  spruce  has  risen  sharply  under  the 
heavy  demand  and  certain  commercial  interests,  apparently  seek- 
ing to  cash  in  on  the  high  market,  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
obtain  permission  to  cut  in  the  new  lands  being  added  to  the 
national  park — in  fact,  would  like  to  cut  out  the  old  area  of  th« 
park  Those  who  are  In  close  touch  with  the  situation  tell  me 
there  Is  no  reason  for  cutting  the  timber  in  this  national  park  and 
Its  new  additions,  excepting  to  cash  in  on  the  rising  market.  They 
tell  me  there  Is  enough  spruce  for  national -defense  needs  available 
elsewhere,  but,  nevertheless,  those  who  seek  to  spoil  this  virgin 
timber  In  this  forest  sancttiary  have  gone  so  far  in  their  efforts  as 
to  charge  the  Oovemment  department  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  park  with  obstructing  national  defense. 


Of  course,  this  Is  a  somewhat  remote  instance  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  as  such,  but  it  ts  indicative  of  what  may  be  exp>ected  all 
over  the  country.  And.  even  though  the  breadth  of  a  continent 
separates  Maryland  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  problem  there  is  one 
in  which  every  American  should  be  interested.  I  do  not  think  the 
efforts  to  despoil  the  national  park  on  the  coast  will  be  successful, 
but  other  attempts  Just  as  wasteful.  Just  as  selfish,  may  be,  if  we 
are  not  careful. 

Those  more  conversant  with  cur  forestry  problems  than  I,  tell  me 
that  cur  every  defense  need  can  be  met  without  overcutting.  with- 
out unsound  practices  that  will  Jeopardize  our  capital  stock  of 
timber.  This,  they  say.  can  be  accomplished  by  careful  planning, 
which  certainly  should  be  done  to  protect  our  future  supply  oX 
timber. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  of  you  are.  as  I  am.  vitally  Interested 
In  our  country's  wl'dllfc — Its  birds  and  animals.  What  of  them? 
Just  this.  We  have  learned,  through  years  of  experience,  that  bird 
and  animal  life  is  so  dependent  upon  proper  use  of  our  land,  water, 
and  forests  that  it  cannot  exist  under  abnormal  conditions  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  indirect  damage  done  to  wildlife 
by  erosion,  by  pollution,  by  the  indiscriminate  hacking  down  of 
forests  some  23  years  ago.  How  much  of  the  good  done  by  the 
splendid  wildlife  restoration  work  of  the  past  15  or  20  years  might 
be  wiped  out  during  the  present  emergency  no  man  can  say.  but 
we  dT  know  that  as  the  forests,  waters,  and  land  suffer,  so  will  the 
wildlife  that  affords  the  recreation  and  sport  which  Is  so  essential 
a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  In  times  of  emergency,  v.hen  we 
are  prone  to  turn  all  our  thoughts  and  energies  to  Immediately 
pressing  problems,  there  Is  an  Inclination  to  forget  the  long-haul 
battle  that  Is  always  with  us.  I  mean  by  that  simply  that  we  must 
guard  against  curtailment  of  the  budgets  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  preserving  and  restoring  our  natural  resources.  That, 
I  know.  Is  difficult  at  a  time  when  money  is  so  badly  needed  for  the 
building  of  warships  and  tanks  and  air  forces  and  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  great  military  and  naval  organization  that  will 
one  day  make  us  defensively  the  strongest  Nation  In  the  world.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  money  to  administer  properly  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  our  soil,  and  forest  resources,  is  Just  as  badly  needed 
if  we  are  to  continue  In  the  American  way.  A  battleship  or  a  plane 
or  a  tank  will  ultimately  become  obsolete.  A  forest  or  g  )Cd  soil  vr  a 
useful  bird  never  outlives  Its  usefulness  if  It  Is  properly  used  and 
administered. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  stress  the  Importance  of  the  wise  use  of 
minerals  or  oil.  I  have  a  very  good  reason  for  this  omission.  It  Is 
not  that  these  valuable  resources  should  not  be  wisely  used  It  is 
because  man  has  always  been  able  to  work  out  a  substitute  for 
these  resources  when  their  supply  was  threatened.  Very  fine  ersatz 
oil  is  now  being  made  from  coal  or  lignite.  We  need  tin  for  our 
defense  activities,  and  the  regular  sources  of  supply  are  none  too 
dependable,  for  one  reason  or  another.  So.  we  are  experimenting 
with  a  number  of  substitutes,  and  making  arrangements  lor  other — 
and  more  dependable — sources  of  supply.  And  so  ingenious  man 
devises  substitutes  for  pracUcally  all  mineral  resources,  but  no  scien- 
tist has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  workable  substitute  for  soil  or 
water.  No  man  alive  has  yet  managed  to  create  an  ersatz  duck  or 
quail  or  rabbit  No  man  has  ever  developed  a  substitute  for  a  tree, 
which  Is  one  of  our  mist  valuable  growing  natural  resources  Once 
we  waste  these  precious  necessities  they  are  gene  beyond  the  power 
of  scientific  substitution. 

And  so  you  have,  briefly,  a  picture  of  what  may  happen  at  any 
time  In  the  Immediate  futm-e;  but  painting  a  black  picture  such 
as  that  U  not  constructive.  So  let  us  see  if  we  can  devise  some 
means  of  safeguarding  our  resources  during  this  critical  period 
Let  us  see  If  we  cannot  get  by  without  mortgaging  our  future. 

I  can  suggest  only  one  plan  which  Is  big  enough,  comprehensive 
enough,  and  effective  enough  to  safeguard  our  resources  at  this 
time.  It  Is  this:  We  have  a  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
which  advises  those  charged  w;th  administering  our  defen.se  prograrn 
how  the  needs  of  that  program  can  best  he  met.  I  suggest  a  similar 
commission  to  advise  in  the  defense  admmistration  of  our  natural 
resources.  I  suggest  a  national  advisory  board  for  conservation 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  advise  how  our  natural  resou-ces  can 
be  used  for  defense  needs  without  Imperiling  the  future  supply 

Such  a  conservation  board  would,  for  instance,  pass  on  the  mat- 
ter of  cutting  the  virgin  timber  in  the  national  park  which  I  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago.  The  conservation  board  would  find  out 
whether  It  was  necessary  to  cut  that  particular  supply  of  spruce  to 
meet  defense  needs,  and  so  advise  those  In  charge  of  Its  administra- 
tion. If  the  conservation  board,  after  careful  study,  advised  that 
the  demand  for  spruce  could  be  met  without  cutting  in  that  par- 
ticular national  park,  it  would  have  to  show  where  else  the  essential 
wood  cotild  be  obtained  without  Inflicting  lasting  damage  to  the 
r^otirce.  If  the  ccnsenatlon  board  found  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
that  partlciUar  spruce,  they  would  be  the  highest  advisory  authority. 

Through  such  an  advisory  board  our  natural  resources  could  be 
wisely  administered,  no  matter  how  great  the  national  emergency. 

In  closing,  let  us  remember  that  we.  as  good  sportsmen  good 
conservationists,  and  even  better  Americans,  want  our  country  to 
have  a  national-defense  system  so  strong  that  no  nation  or  group 
of  naUons.  will  dare  attack.  We  wish  Uncle  Sam  to  stand  as  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  In  a  world  gone  berserk;  but  we  also  wish  to  safe- 
guard the  very  things  that  have  made  us  a  nation  capable  of  such 
defense.  Let  us  spare  no  effort  to  make  our  Nation  impregnable;  let 
no  sacrifice  be  too  great  to  achieve  national  defense;  but  let  us 
keep  America  a  land  worth  defending. 
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Military  Command  of  First  Army  and  Eastern 
Corps  Area  Outstanding  in  Point  of  Efficiency 
and  Accomplishment — Lieutenant  General  Drum 
and  Brigadier  General  Phillipson  are  Military 
Leaders  of  First  Rank 


The  article  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12.  1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  high  command 
of  the  land  forces  was  plunged  almost  overnight  into  the 
colossal  business  of  equipping,  feeding,  and  turning  into 
trained  soldiers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Americans. 
It  will  be  comforting  to  the  public  to  know  that  the  Army 
leadership  is.  from  every  angle,  doing  a  splendid  job.  During 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  the  General  Stafif  has  preserved 
the  democratic  tradition  of  a  small,  compact,  and  efficient 
land  force.  During  this  period  the  War  Department  was 
most  modest  in  its  demands  of  Congress  for  appropriations. 
However,  during  this  time  the  high  command  was  establish- 
ing standards  of  efficiency,  fitness,  and  high  qualifications 
for  the  field  officers  who,  when  the  time  came,  would  have 
to  take  on  the  tremendous  duty  of  increasing  the  land  forces 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  meet  the  menace  of  danger  from 
outside.  The  ease  and  efficiency  with  which  the  present 
expansion  Is  being  accomplished  entitles  the  farseeing  and 
patriotic  military  leaders  and  field  officers  who  planned  this 
development  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  country. 

My  congressional  district  is  located  in  the  Second  Corps 
Area  and  I  have  seen  at  close  range  the  high  efficiency  with 
which  the  great  responsibility  of  organization  and  training 
has  been  carried  forward. 

In  the  past  the  First  Army  for  the  most  part  was  quartered 
quietly  in  a  filing  cabinet  "where  It  won  many  battles  on 
paper."  Today  the  First  Army  is  a  living  reality  and 
stretches  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas. 

Lt.  Gen,  Hugh  A.  Drtun  is  now  in  command  of  the  First 
Field  Army.  Lieutenant  General  Drum's  name  rarely  ap- 
pears in  the  press,  and  that  is  how  he  wants  it.  In  the 
records  of  the  World  War.  and  notably  in  General  Pershing's 
book,  he  receives  more  than  honorable  mention,  and  it  is  of 
record  that  General  Drum,  as  chief  of  staff  of  a  division,  took 
the  green  troops  of  which  it  was  composed  and  made  them  a 
match  for  the  German  veterans.  General  Drum  is  an  expert 
in  military  science  and  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  modem  warfare.  Under  his  leadership  our  soldiers  are 
being  trained  to  the  highest  degree  of  mental,  phsrsical,  and 
military  efficiency.  In  due  course  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
and  repeal  all  phases  of  the  "blitzkrieg,"  whether  in  the  air 
or  on  the  land. 

Supplementing  his  efforts,  Gen.  Irving  J.  Phillipson  com- 
mands the  Second  Corps  Area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  General  Phillipson  succeeded  General  Drum 
in  this  position.  The  colossal  demands  of  expansion,  quar- 
termaster, ordnance,  and  orgEuiization  work  now  pass  over 
General  Phillipson 's  desk.  There  is  no  longer  an  overlapping 
of  effort.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eastern  Corps  Area,  Gen- 
eral Phillipson  won  his  spurs  and  brilliantly  supplemented 
and  put  Into  effect  the  program  laid  down  by  General  Drum. 
The  teamwork  of  these  splendid  officers  is  perfect.  Assuming 
that  the  work  of  Generals  Drum  and  Phillipson  is  being  dupli- 
cated in  the  other  corps  areas,  the  American  people  may  be 
sure  that  within  a  short  time  the  continental  United  States, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Americas,  will  be  immune  from  successful 
attack. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  append  hereto 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  of 
December  6.  1940.  The  writer  of  the  article  was  obviously 
impressed  with  the  teamwork,  outstanding  ability,  and  official 
accomplishments  of  General  Drum  and  General  Phillipson. 


(From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Time*  of  December  6.  19401 
Good   Tbamwouc   bt   Two  QrnimjiLa — Changes   Ams   Appahejit  cm 
GovEaNORS  Island — Drum  and  PunxiPSON   Cited — Writer  Finds 
That  Two  Officers  Ark  Building  an  Etficiint  Macuink — KiTKrra 

or  Europe's  War  Evident 

Nbw  Touc,  December  6. — WllUnm  Brennan.  staff  writer  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  wrote  the  foUowlng  article  for  his  paper, 
which  appeared  in  Wednesday's  edition: 

"There  was  a  time,  before  the  Nazis'  love  for  soil,  oil,  and  turmoil 
got  past  the  stale  fumes  of  a  Munich  beer  hall,  when  the  com- 
mander of  Port  Jay  and  many  of  his  men  doubled  in  braos.  This 
was  the  era  of  comfortable  theory  and  the  Sunday  polo  on  Oot- 
ernors  Island  was  good.    It  was  peacetime. 

"The  Second  Corps  Area  was  commanded  by  the  same  general 
who  headed  the  First  Army.  They  all  lived  together  on  the  Island. 
The  First  Army,  for  the  most  part,  was  quartered  quleUy  In  a  tUe 
cabinet,  where  It  won  many  battles  on  paper.  It  was  still  peace- 
time. 

"DiRt  has  all  changed  now.  "Hie  borders  of  Euro^w  are  shifting 
like  a  sand  dune.  And  Governors  Island,  although  still  headquarters 
for  both  tbe  First  Army  and  the  Second  Corps,  is  changing  every 
day. 

"About  the  most  important  transition  in  the  fort  during  recent 
times  Is  a  personnel  subject.  There  are  two  generals  there  now. 
Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum  now  commands  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant military  group  In  the  United  States.  It's  the  First  Army,  and 
It's  not  on  paper  any  more.  It  stretches  from  Maine  to  the  Caro- 
linas. Brig.  Gen.  Irving  J.  Phillipson  commands  the  Second  Corps 
Area  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  He  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Drum  in  this  post.  The  two  coordinate,  but  no  longer  overlap. 
The  teamwork  between  the  two  is  now  that  of  an  efficient,  prepared 
machine. 

"General  Phlllipeon,  a  medium  stattired  man,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy,  class  of  '04.  His  face  gives  quick,  live  re- 
sponses to  conversation. 

"  'In  the  past,'  the  general  recalled,  'the  commander  of  the 
First  Army  was  also  the  Second  Corps  Area  chief  and  the  functions 
of  the  two  were  so  Interlocking  that  when  the  field  forces  had  to 
move  for  nuuieuvrrs  it  was  neceasary  to  Improvise  a  temporary 
Second  Corps.' 

"General  PhlUipson  explained  that  now  it  is  possible  for  the 
First  Army  to  operate  in  the  field  without  delay.  He  said  that 
organizing  a  First  Army  for  this  past  summer's  maneuvers  near 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  required  8  months'  preparation. 

"And  getting  right  down  to  what  the  new  system  on  the  island 
means  to  the  enlisted  man :  When  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  Regiment 
moves  out  to  maneuver  with  the  First  Army  about  300  oi  them 
aren't  left  behind  any  more  to  make  up  the  Second  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Drum  has  his  First  Army  and  General  Phillipeon  administers 
his  Corps  Area  with  his  own  men  now.  The  Army  is  growing  up 
fast." 


California  Firemen  Adopt  Splendid  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  28,  1940 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  on 
November  28  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro,  I  am  happy  to  present  to  the  Congress,  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record,  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  November 
29.  1940,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Strasser,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
California  State  Firemen's  Association,  and  two  resolutions 
that  were  unanimously  adopted  by  that  organization  in 
aimual  convention  assembled.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Cauwouhia  Btats  Pxbemxn's  Association, 

Long  Beach.  Calif.,  November  29.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Cakl  Himbhaw, 

Congressman.  Eleventh  District.  California. 
Mr  Dkak  Congrkssmam  :  Knowing  you  are  vitally  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  our  country  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  the  existing  conditions  throughout  the  world,  which 
requires  the  necessity  of  every  precaution  being  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  am  enclosing  for  your  information  and 
consideration  copy  of  Resolutions  Nos.  11  and  12.  adopted  at  the 
eighteenth  anntial  convention  of  the  Calilomla  State  Firemen's 
Association  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  on  September  36,  1(M0.  and  we 
sincerely  hope  both  resolutions  wtU  be  favored  with  your  support 
and  cooperation  for  their  national  adoption. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Cauvowcia  Statb  FnBiaar's  AssociATioa, 
By  H.  E.  amMamoL,  Secretary-Treeksurer. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  the  two  resolutions  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Strasser : 
Resolution  No.  11 — Resolution  urging  citizenship  or  deportation 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  Statutes  permit  an  alien  to  reside 
Indefinitely  In  the  United  States  without  applying  for  citizenship 
papers;  and 

Whereas  the  present  defensive  programs  of  our  National  and  State 
Ooverninenta  are  being  hampered  by  "fifth  column"  activities,  car- 
ried on.  in  the  main,  by  subversive  groups  having  as  members  and 
leaders  those  not  only  alien  In  thought  and  actions  but  actually 
citizens  of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  such  aliens  are  allowed  to  obtain  positions  of  affluence 
and  Influence  in  this  country  and  by  their  position  of  leadership  are 
able  to  teach  doctrines  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  such  traitorous  activities  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  our 
form  of  government  are  a  menace  to  the  life  and  property  of  stable 
citizens  of  every  community  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  we,  as  members  of  the  fire  service,  are  Imbued  with  a 
love  of  country,  respect  of  citizenship,  and  a  desire  to  provide  pro- 
tection in  case  of  danger  or  emergency:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  California  State  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation, in  convention  aMemhled.  September  23  to  26,  inclusive,  of 
the  year  1940.  That  we  urge  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  present 
Federal  laws  that  would  make  mandatory  the  deportation  or  expul- 
sion of  any  alien  from  the  United  States  of  America  when  siKh 
alien  does  not  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
both  for  first  and  final  papers,  after  having  resided  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country  the  specifitd  time;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  contact 
the  successful  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  and  United 
States  Representatives  from  the  different  districts  of  the  State  of 
California  immediately  after  the  November  election,  provide  them 
with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  urge  their  presenting  and  sup- 
porting the  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  above  paragraph. 

Unanimously  carried. 


Resolution    No.    12 — A    resolution    pertaining    to    conservation    of 

natural  resources 

Whereas  the  number  of  brush,  timber,  and  mountain  fires  is 
Increasing  each  year  with  a  resulting  Increase  in  the  destruction  of 
timber,  scenery,  flowers,  wildlife,  natural  resources,  and  human  life. 
as  well  as  the  ruination  of  watersheds  and  the  creation  of  greater 
soil  eroaion  plus  tlie  great  expense  and  danger  of  extinguishing  such 
fires;  and 

Whereas  this  matter  Is  of  such  great  importance  not  only  to  the 
"fire  service  but  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  Is  ever  present  that  In  case  of  war  an 
attempt  wlU  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cause  forest 
fires;  and 

Whereas  the  topography  of  the  State  of  California  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  such  subversive  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  the 
administration  and  protection  of  175.000.000  acres  of  land  capable  of 
producing  perpetual  supplies  of  timber  and  water;   and 

Whereas  there  are  unlimited  funds  available  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  for  the  extinguishing  of  such  fires  but  the  funds 
available  for  flre  prevention,  education,  etc.,  are  extremely  limited; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  California  State  Firemen's  Association  in  San  Jose, 
Calif..  September  23  to  26,  inclusive,  1940,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appropriate  sufBcient  funds  for  the  United  States  For- 
estry Service  so  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  may  be  protected  and  preserved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  program: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

2.  This  Bureau  to  be  supervised  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  county 
forestry  departments  Jointly  In  their  respective  areas. 

3.  The  Bureau  to  create  a  national  film  library  of  the  following 
films; 

A.  Thlrty-flve-mllllmeter  shorts  for  use  in  regular  theater. 

B  Sixteen-millimeter  shorts  for  use  In  local  flre  departments  to 
be  shown  in  the  local  theaters,  schools,  service  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations.    All  films  to  rotate  throughout  the  several  States. 

4  Sp>eakers  schooled  In  fire  prevention  and  public  relations  to  be 
available  the  same  as  films. 

5.  Speeches  and  similar  printed  material  made  available  for  local 
speakers  that  represent  the  local  flre  departments. 

6    Suitable  window  and  car  posters  and  displays. 

7.  Warning  signs,  such  as  no  smoking.  campQre  warnings,  etc.. 
made  iivaUable  for  distribution  and  posting  by  local  fire  departments 
and  others:  and  be  it  fiu'ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  separate 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the  State  of 
California  in  the  United  States  Congress:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  every  Memt)«r  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  California  be  urged  to  support  and  initiate  such 
legislation  necessary  to  ac::ompllsh  the  purpose  of  this  resolution; 
and  be  it  further 

Reaolvea,  That  the  legislative  committee  of  the  California  State 

Firemen's  Association  be  instructed  to  obtain  the  services  of  some 


Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  so  that  the  necessary  bill  or 
bills  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  California 
State  Council  of  Defense  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  presented  this  letter  and  these  reso- 
lutions not  only  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Members  of 
their  contents,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  giving  very  careful  thought  to  some  of 
our  most  pressing  problems.  The  advice  herein  given  is 
sound  and  should  be  followed  by  us  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible. 


Water  Power — An  Engine  of  Democracy 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  7  years  I  have 
been  telling  the  American  people  that  there  is  enough  hydro- 
electric power  in  our  navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries 
to  electrify  every  home  in  America,  including  every  farm 
home,  together  with  every  commercial  establishment,  and 
then  have  enough  left  to  operate  the  industries  of  the  Nation. 

That  statement  has  been  questioned  from  time  to  time  by 
the  enemies  of  public  power,  by  the  enemies  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
by  the  enemies  of  rural  electrification,  and  by  other  propa- 
gandists for  the  private  power  companies  throughout  the 
country  and  for  the  vast  and  useless  holding  companies  that 
control  them. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  going  to  insert  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Scott,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  which  he  points  cut  that  the  total  installed 
capacity  of  water-power  plants  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1937  was  10,474.000  kilowatts,  and  that  the  energy 
output  that  year  totaled  43.702.000.000  kilowatt-hours.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  even  at  the  present  time  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  water-power  resources  of  the  United  States 
has  been  developed  for  p>ower  purposes.  He  says  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  feasible  undeveloped  water-power  sites  exist- 
ing in  this  country  have  five  times  the  capacity  now  used,  or  a 
possible  production  of  273,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  a  year— 
which  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  electric- 
ity used  for  all  purposes  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1939  or  the  year  1940. 

By  developing  our  vast  water-power  resources  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  distributing  the  electricity  produced 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution,  we  can  make  this 
the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
most  contented  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  read  Mr.  Scott's  able  address, 
which  I  am  inserting  at  this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ADDRESS  DELrVXXED  TO  THK  STTJDEVTS  AND  TACTTLTT  OF  THl  LAW  SCHOOI,, 
UNIVERSITT  or  NOETH  CAROLINA.  CHAPEX  Hn.L,  N.  C.  DECEMBER  1  a[ 
1940,  BT  HON.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT.  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COM- 
MISSION 

Dean  Van  Heclce.  members  of  tiie  faculty,  and  law  students  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  you  have  a  great  educational 
institution  here  at  Chapel  Hill — a  truly  fine  school  that  numbera 
among  its  illustrious  sons  and  daugiiters  leaders  In  every  walk  of 
life  residing  in  many  sections  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Cbmmis-slon. 

Time,  of  course,  will  not  permit  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  manifold  activities  of  our  Commission.  At  best.  I 
can  but  sketch  in  brief  outline  and  in  nontechnical  language  a 
few  of  the  Important  functions  of  our  agency,  and  trust  that  my 
remarks  may  kindle  an  interest  In  the  minds  of  some  of  my  listen- 
ers to  explore  more  deeply  into  the  economic,  social,  and  legal 
problems  lying  within  the  ambit  of  our  regtilatory  field 
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At  the  outset,  and  before  taking  up  the  main  theme  of  my  dis- 
cussion. I  should  like  to  remark  that  out  of  the  boiling  cauldron 
of  rhetoric  concerning  the  Walter-IiOgazi  bill  come  charges  that  the 
administrative  agencies  and  oommiaBlona  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  are  bureaucratic  boards  that  hare  "forced  upon  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  govenunent  a  series  of  arbitrary  procedures  that 
deny  the  cltlaen  a  fair  hearing."  Promment  but  unfriendly  col- 
imanists  broadcast  throughout  the  laiul  accusations  to  the  effect 
that  these  agencies  are  establishing  an  authoritarian  type  of  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  patterned  after  the  conception  of  courts 
usder  German  nazl-Lsm  and  Russian  commimism.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  tliat  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  lift  the  veil  of 
blasphemy  and  epithet  and  examine  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  agencies.  Time  will  permit  neither  a  technical 
discussion  of  administrative  law  nor  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  recently  advocated  as  a  requirement 
to  curb  the  Federal  agencies.  However.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  puhUc  has  been  given  a  biased  and  unfair  presentation  by  these 
writers.  In  most  Instances  they  have  utterly  failed  to  present  the 
real  facts  concerning  the  complex  problems  dealt  with  by  the 
many  well -organized  and  properly  conducted  agencies  and  com- 
missions: they  are  sUent  about  objectives  sought  to  be  attained 
by  regulation  and  the  techniques  necessarily  required  to  make 
such  regulation  effective.  What  is  even  worse,  these  same  writers 
have  left  their  readers  in  complete  darkness  concerning  the  effect 
the  provl.Hions  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  niay  have  upon  the  public 
Interest.  Not  one  of  them  has  told  what  most  competent  experts 
believe,  that  this  measure  will  strangle  effective  regulation  and 
cause  innumerable  delays  in  the  administrative  process. 

Why  Federal  regulation?  Why  a  Federal  Power  Commission? 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  distinguished  corporation  lawyer. 
Elihu  Root,  perhaps  the  ablest  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, pointed  out  in  his  presidential  address  to  that  organization. 
In  discussing  the  development  of  administrative  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  regulatory  commissions,  that — 

"There  Is  one  special  field  of  law  development  which  has  mani- 
festly become  Inevitable.  We  are  entering  upon  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  administrative  law  quite  different  In  its  machinery.  Ita 
remedies,  and  Its  necessary  safegtiards  from  the  old  methods  of 
regulation  by  specific  statutes  enforced  by  the  courts.  •  •  • 
There  wUl  be  no  withdrawal  from  these  experiments.  •  •  •  we 
shall  go  on;  we  shall  expand  them,  whether  we  approve  theoretically 
or  not.  bec&use  such  agencies  furnish  protection  to  rights  and 
obstacles  to  wrongdoing  which  under  our  new  social  and  mdustrlal 
conditions  cannot  be  practically  accomplished  by  the  old  and  sim- 
ple procedure  of  legislatures  and  coixrts  as  in  the  last  generation." 

Since  this  utterance  of  Hlhu  Root  the  problems  of  regulation 
have  become  more  complex  and  technical.  Our  society  has  become 
highly  indu.strialized.  lnterdep>endent.  and  most  involved.  Millions 
of  Americans  dally  require  the  many  publlc-utUlty  services,  such 
as  telephone,  telegraph.  raUroad.  gas.  and  electricity.  No  one  today 
would  suggest  for  a  moment  that  we  lay  aside  the  advantages  of 
these  abundant  services  that  dally  enrich  our  lives.  However,  by 
reason  of  the  Immens*"  aggregations  of  capital  represented  by  utili- 
ties and  the  tremendous  power  and  Influence  such  capital  naturally 
commands,  the  individual  citizen  and  consumer  is  at  a  great — In 
fact,  an  Insurmounuble — disadvantage  In  dealing  with  them  alone. 
It  Is.  therefore,  a  plain  duty  of  his  Oovemment  to  see  that  adequate 
service  Is  avalUble  at  a  fair  price.  Moreover,  where  private  capital 
Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  these  services  generally  available.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  government  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  its  people  to  satisfy  the  need  directly. 

The  business  of  companies  rendering  these  services  becomes  "af- 
fected with  a  public  interest":  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  operate 
without  regulation  and  definite  control.  Lack  of  regulation  would 
permit  monopolies  to  run  rampant  and  consumers  of  the  essential 
utility  services  would  be  charged  exorbitant  rates.  It  is  obvloua. 
therefore,  that  the  answers  to  my  questions  are  found  In  the  realistic 
determination  of  the  people  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  regulation  of  business  Is  not  as 
modem  as  some  persons  would  ha»«  vm  bcUere.  It  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  famous  code  of  the  great  lawglTcr  Hanunurabl.  who 
lived  about  2100  B.  C.  Regulation  of  many  things  was  resorted  to 
In  the  Middle  Agea.  After  the  great  v^mgue  of  London.  1664  66.  the 
maiimiim  price  of  labOT.  foT  Instance,  was  fixed  for  a  period  of  time. 
It  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  who,  over  200  years  ago.  coined  the 
phrase  "affected  with  a  public  interest"  so  often  referred  to  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  determining  whether  busl- 
DCDDCB  are  legally  subject  to  regulation.  Chief  Justice  Waite.  In 
Munn  V.  iUinoU  (1876).  borrowtOK  that  phrase,  stated  that  busi- 
nesses affected  with  ■  public  Interest  had  ceased  to  be  Juris  prlvati 
only  and,  further,  "it  has  been  customary  in  England  from  time 
immemorial,  and  In  this  country  tram  its  first  ooionlEatlon  to  regu- 
late ferries,  oomoaon  carriers,  hackmen.  bakers,  millers.  •  •  • 
innkeepera.  and  so  forth."  and  fix  maxlmtma  charges. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was  created  by  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  June  10, 1830,  and  originally  consisted  of  the  Becretarle* 
of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior.  lAter.  I  shall  discuss  mors 
fully  various  provisions  ot  this  act. 

In  1830  the  Commission  was  given  the  status  of  an  independent 
agency,  composed  of  five  memijers  appointed  by  the  President.  By 
Title  II  of  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935,  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  was  changed  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and.  In 
addition  to  retaining  all  the  Jurisdiction  under  the  former,  broad 
regulatory  powers  over  electric  utilities  which  own  or  operate  facUl- 
Ues  for  the  transmission  or  wle  of  electricity  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  conferred  upon   the  ConunlMlon.    The  functions  of 


the  Comml«alon  were  further  extended  by  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
of  1988.  That  act  authorises  the  Commission  to  exercise  broad 
regulatory  powers  over  natural-gas  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce  and  in  the  sale  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  natural  gas  for  resale.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  as  amended,  the  BoimevlUe  Act.  the  Fort  Peck  Act, 
and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  are  other  acts  which  Imposs 
duties  and  confer  authority  on  our  Commission. 

Under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  that  Authority  may 
not  Issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  public  agencies  for  the  acquisition  c€ 
distribution  facilities  or  interoormecting  transmission  lines  unless 
the  proposed  contract  between  the  Authority  and  the  public  agency 
is  approved  by  the  Commission.  Under  the  Bonneville  and  Fort 
Peck  Acts  the  ConmilBslon  Is  required  to  make  allocation  of  the 
costs  of  the  respective  projects  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  properly  attributable  to  power  develop- 
ment.  No  schedule  of  rates  or  charges  for  those  projects  can  become 
effective  until  the  Commission  has  confirmed  and  approved  the 
schedule.  The  administrators  of  both  projects  are  required  to  keep 
accounts  in  accordance  with  whatever  requirements  the  Commis- 
sion may  impose. 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  it  Is  provided  "that  pen- 
stocks or  other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible  future  use  in 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  shall  be  Installed  in  any 
dam  herein  authorized  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission."  This  act  initiated  a  new  policy  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  Federal  dam  and  reservoir  projects  con- 
structed primarily  for  flood-ccntrol  purposes.  Under  this  act  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  a  great  responsibility  concerning 
the  future  development  of  power  at  flood-oontrol  projects. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  our  many  activities  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  pubiic-hetilth  work  and 
are  trying  limovations  which  have  as  their  purpose  a  speeding  up 
of  the  regulatory  process.  Great  stress  Is  being  laid  upon 
preventing  abuses  rather  than  correcting  them  after  they  have 
occurred. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  admirably  exposed 
unsavory  and  even  vicious  Inflationary  practices  among  the  utility 
companies.  The  studies  of  that  Commission  disclosed  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  inflation  in  capital  structure.  t>oth  In  secu- 
rities and  plant  Investment.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  la 
now  engaged  in  a  serious  endeavor  under  the  authority  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Congress  to  correct  these  abuses.  One  of  the  important 
steps  in  this  direction  was  the  prescribing  by  our  CommiSbion  and 
by  some  27  State  commissions  of  a  uniform  systen:!  of  accounts 
which  requires  electric  utilities  to  record  their  properties  at  the 
original  cost  thereof.  All  amounts  other  than  original  cost  are 
required  to  be  segregated  and  earmarked  in  separate  accoiuits  for 
disposition  as  the  Commission  may  later  determine  It  Is  intended 
that  this  system  of  accounts  will  Insure  accuracy  of  the  records 
on  the  new  basis. 

For  many  years  electric  and  gas  utilities  have  followed  haphasard 
and  diverse  methods  of  setting  up  depreciation  reserves.  Correc- 
tive measures  in  this  field  are  under  way,  in  that  depreciation  ac- 
counting is  now  prescribed  for  electric  utilities.  Another  correc- 
tive mearure  in  the  electric  field  is  the  regulation  of  securities. 
When  watered  securities  have  been  Issued,  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
adequate  service  to  be  rendered  at  reasonable  rates.  The  preventive 
measure,  therefore,  is  to  require  Commission  approval  before  securi- 
ties are  issued  and  genuine  supervision  in  this  field  will  accomplish 
much.  In  addition,  approval  of  purchases  and  sales  of  utility 
properties,  plus  the  control  of  price,  and  accounting  therefor  are 
other  preventive  measures. 

An  important  example  of  regulation  by  the  Informatory  process, 
is  the  reqtilrement  of  comprehensive  reports  and  the  publishing  of 
worth-while  statistics.  (See  statement  by  Chief  Justice  Hxighes  In 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  v.  S.  &  E.  Com..  303  U.  8.  419.  437.) 
Anyone  who  has  the  desire  or  interest  to  investigate  these  data  may 
obtain  important  information  concerning  the  business  operations 
of  the  utility  and  likewise  be  able  to  determine  In  some  degree  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation.  TTiese  are  but  some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  pursued  by  our  agency  in  an  effort  to  prevent  abuses. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  more  extended  discussion  of  these  Inter- 
esting activities  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  company  operations 
and  consumer  coats  for  essential  utility  services.  I  must  hasten  on. 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  direct  jrour  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920,  now  part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  This  act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Contrcd  Act  of  1938  are  essentially  conservation  measures.  They  are 
designed  In  connection  with  protecting  the  navigsble  capacity  to 
obtain  maximum  economic  development  and  benefits  by  hsmessing 
the  waters  In  streams  under  Federal  control,  and  thereby  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  cheap  electric  energy. 

HlBtork:any  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  was  a  result  of  constant 
agiutlon  for  many  years  on  the  part  of  far -sighted  InolYlduals  and 
legislators  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  resources  of  our  country 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  was  first  bom  In  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  those  who  placed  the  public  good  first.  When  Theo- 
dore Eoosevelt  called  the  conference  of  Oovemors  at  the  White 
House  In  1908  he  stated  that  the  meeting  was  "called  to  consider 
the  weightiest  problem  now  before  the  Nation.  •  •  •  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  country  are  in  danger  of  exhaustion  if  we 
permit  the  old,  wasteful  methods  of  exploiting  them  longer  to 
continue."    It  was  realized  at  that  time  that  our  great  foresU  wen 
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being  rapidly  denuded,  solla  Impoverished,  and  our  magnificent 
streams  poUuted.  Concern  was  felt  about  the  possible  exhaustion 
Of  our  supplies  of  coal  and  oil.  Our  one  inexhaustible  source  of 
fuel  and  energy — water  power — was  then  receiving  more  than 
covetous  glances  from  those  who  sought  Its  monopoly. 

Oifford  Plnchot.  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  former 
head  of  our  Forest  Service,  has  stated  that  the  "struggle  for  control 
of  water  power  began  when  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  first 
among  Oovemment  organizations,  undertook  to  control  and  direct 
the  private  development  of  water  power  within  Its  Jurisdiction — 
that  Is.  on  streams  In  the  national  forests."  Plnchot  has  made  the 
further  significant  observation  that  before  that  fight  began  'the 
electric-power  Interests  were  all  for  Federal  control — because  there 
wasn't  any.  Now  these  same  interests  are  all  for  State  control — 
because  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes  there  Isn't  any." 

It  was  the  early  practice  to  secure  special  authorization  from 
Congress  for  the  development  of  power  sites  on  streams  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  This,  however,  was  abruptly  halted  by  the 
conservationists  under  the  leadership  of  Plnchot  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  On  January  15.  1909.  Just  before  his  retirement  from 
office,  the  latter.  In  vetoing  the  James  River  bill,  made  this  signifi- 
cant  statement : 

"The  great  corporations  are  acting  with  foresight,  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  vigor  to  control  the  water  powers  of  the  country. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  State  boundaries  and  are  not  Interested 
In  the  constitutional  law  affecting  navigable  streams  except  as  It 
affords  what  has  been  aptly  called  a  'twilight  z<me'  from  any 
regulation." 

And  the  then  President  concluded  his  message: 

"I  esteem  It  my  duty  to  use  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing monopoly,  the  most  threatening  which  has  ever  appeared,  from 
being  fastened  upon  the  people  of  this  Nation." 

The  fight  was  on.  Tremendous  presstire  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Congress  by  the  power  companies.  Of  the  struggle  one 
writer  relates: 

"It  Is  the  old  story.  When  clever  legal  representatives  of  rich 
corporations  could  fashion  their  arguments  to  play  upon  those 
prejudices  of  legislators  built  upon  theories  of  state  sovereignty  or 
of  laiasez  faire  they  were  all  but  invincible." 

The  conflict  In  Congress  was  prolonged  and  extremely  bitter. 
The  conservationists  never  walvered  In  their  support  of  strong 
Federal  control  of  the  development  of  the  Nation's  vast  water  re- 
sources. To  them  credit  should  be  given  for  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  which  is  essentially  a  conservation 
measure. 

This  act  created  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  gave  It  au- 
thority to  license  for  not  more  than  50  years  water-power  develop- 
ments located  on  lands  of  the  United  States  and  waters  subject 
to  Federal  control.  It  recognized  such  hydroelectric  development 
to  be  essentially  a  public  business  that  might  be  entrusted  to 
private  enterprise  to  the  extent  It  served  the  predominant  public 
Interest  In  the  development  of  the  Nation's  water  resources  In  an 
orderly  and  comprehensive  nxanner  in  harmony  with  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public. 

The  act  provides  for  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  over 
projects  at  the  end  of  the  license  period.  The  Government  may 
exercise  this  right  of  recapture  only  upon  the  condition  that  before 
taking  possession  It  shall  pay  the  net  investment  of  the  licensee 
In  the  project  or  projects  taken,  not  to  exceed  the  fair  value  of  the 
property.  Provision  is  made  for  ComnUssion  supervision  over  the 
accounting  of  the  licensee  and  for  the  regtUatlon  of  services  and 
rates  in  the  absence  of  any  such  State  regulation.  Inflation  of 
project  costs  through  valuations  placed  on  goodwill,  going  value, 
prospective  revenues,  or  on  water  rights  and  lauds  In  excess  of  the 
actual  reasonable  cost  of  such  properties  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
Is  prohibited. 

In  issuing  preliminary  permits  or  licenses  for  water-power  devel- 
opments, the  Commission  is  required  by  the  act  to  give  preference 
to  applications  of  States  and  municipalities.  Whenever  the  devel- 
opment of  any  project  should.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission. 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  Itself,  the  Commission  is 
directed,  after  Investigation,  to  submit  Its  findings  to  Congress 
with  recommendations  for  construction  of  the  project. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  licensing  Jurisdiction.  The  authority  delegated 
under  the  act  rests  ultimately  upon  the  right  of  Congress  (1)  to 
require  Its  consent  before  anyone  may  occupy  power  sites  located  on 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  to  require  Its  consent  for  the 
use  of  waters  subject  to  Federal  control  under  the  Interstate-com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

What  Is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
when  no  public  lands  are  involved  and  when  constitutional  au- 
thority must  rest  solely  on  the  commerce  clause? 

The  interstate-commerce  clause — article  I,  section  8.  clause  3,  of 
the  Constitution — provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes." 

Undoubtedly  the  authors  of  this  clause  contemplated  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  authority  to  prevent  the  States 
from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween themselves  or  with  foreign  nations.  The  clause  Itself,  how- 
ever, contains  no  such  limitation.  It  contains  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

Chlff  Justice  Marshall.  In  the  early  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden 
(1834)  (9  Wheat.  1),  decided  that  commerce  under  the  Constitution 
comprebeDcted  navigation,  and  that  "a  power  to  regtilate  navigauon 


Is  as  expressly  granted  as  If  that  term  had  been  added  to  the  word 
'commerce.'  "  It  followed  therefrom  that  Congress  might  regulate 
the  navigable  waterways  as  highways  of  interstate  commerce 

Congress  has  declared  In  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended,  that  it  .^hall  be  unlawful  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydro- 
electric development  "across,  along,  or  in  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States"  without  a  license  issued  by  our  Commission. 

What  are  "navigable  waters  of  the  United  States"?  Two  testa 
were  enunciated  bv  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  early  case  of  The 
Daniel  Ball  (1871)    (10  Wall.  557.  563)  : 

(1)  Navigability  In  fact:  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  waters 
of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Juztice 
Field :  ,      , 

"Those  rivers  must  be  regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers  In  law 
which  are  navigable  In  fact.  And  they  are  navigable  In  fact  when 
they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of  being  used,  in  their  ordinary 
condition  as  highways  for  commerce  over  which  trade  and  travel  are 
or  may  be  conducted  in  the  customary  modes  of  Uade  and  travel 
on  water     •     •     •" 

(2)  Interstate  In  character:  The  Court  continued: 

they  constitute  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 

within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  States,  when  they  form  in  their 
ordinary  condition  by  themselves,  or  by  uniting  with  other  waters, 
a  continued  highway  over  which  commerce  Ls  or  may  be  carried  on 
with  other  States  or  foreign  countries  in  the  customary  modes  In 
which  such  commerce  is  conducted  by  water  " 

Later,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  The  Uontello  Case  (1874)  (20  Wall. 
430.  442-443).  though  noting  that  there  had  been  rapids  and  falls 
with  carrying  places,  disapproved  the  lower  court  ruling  that  the 
Fox  River  In  Wisconsin  was  not  navigable  before  It  was  Improved, 
on  the  ground  there  were  obstructions  to  unbroken  navigation,  and 
said  that  such  tests  of  navigability  cannot  be  adopted: 

•••  •  •  for  it  would  exclude  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country  which  were  vj  Interrupted  by  rapids  as  to  require  artificial 
means  to  enable  them  to  be  navigated  without  break  Indeed, 
there  are  but  few  of  our  fresh-water  rivers  which  did  not  originally 
present  serious  obstructions  to  an  uninterrupted  navigation  In 
some  cases,  like  the  Fox  River,  they  may  be  so  great  while  they 
last  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  best  Instrumentalities  for  carrying 
on  commerce,  but  the  vital  and  essential  point  Is  whether  the 
natural  navigation  of  the  river  if  such  that  it  affords  a  channel  for 
useful  commerce.  If  this  be  so,  the  river  is  navigable  In  fact, 
although  Its  navigation  may  t/e  encompassed  with  difficulties  by 
reason  of  natural  barriers,  such  as  rapids  and  .sand  bars   " 

Citing  with  approval  the  test  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  these 
early  cases,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  ca.se  of  Economy  Light  <fr 
Power  Co.  v.  United  States  (1921)  (25«  U.  S  94.  121-122.  124). 
stated : 

"Navigability.  In  the  sense  of  the  law.  Is  not  destroyed  becau.se  the 
watercourse  is  Interrupted  by  occasional  natural  obstructions  or 
portages;  nor  need  the  navigation  be  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
or  at  all  stages  of  the  water" 

In  this  case  It  was  contended  that  the  Desplalnes  River  In  Illinois 
had  lost  its  character  as  a  navigable  stream,  but  the  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr   Justice  Pitney,  said; 

"The  Desplalnes  River,  after  being  of  practical  service  as  a  high- 
way of  commerce  for  a  century  and  a  half,  fell  Into  disuse,  partly 
through  changes  In  the  course  of  trade  or  methods  of  navigation,  or 
changes  In  Its  own  condition,  partly  as  the  result  of  artificial  obstruc- 
tions. In  consequence,  it  has  been  out  of  use  for  a  hundred  years; 
but  a  hundred  years  is  a  brief  space  In  the  life  of  a  nation;  Im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  water  transportation  or  Increa.sed 
cost  In  other  methods  of  transportation  may  restore  the  usefulness 
of  this  stream;  since  it  is  a  natural  Interstate  waterway.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  Improve  It  at  the  public  expense:  and  It 
l3  not  difficult  to  believe  that  many  other  streams  are  In  like  con- 
dition and  require  only  the  exertion  of  Federal  control  to  make 
them  again  important  avenues  of  commerce  among  the  States  If 
they  are  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  for  Congress,  not  the  courts,  so  to 
declare     •     •     •," 

You  may  now  ask  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  commerce  clause  extends  over  only  the  navigable 
portions  of  the  "navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  ••  In  this 
regard  your  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1890.  Congress  therein  prohibited  "the  creation  of  any  obstruction, 
not  affirmatively  authorized  by  law.  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any 
waters  In  respect  of  which  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction  "  The 
Supreme  Court,  under  this  act.  held,  in  United  States  v  Rio  Grande 
Dam  and  Irrigation  Co.  (1899)  (174  U.  S  690).  that  Congress 
could  control  the  erection  of  structures  In  nonnavlgable  tributaries 
which  might  affect  the  navigability  of  the  waters  Into  which  the 
tributaries  fiow. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  pronouncements  like  the  foregoing  that 
Congress,  in  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920.  defined  for  the 
first  time  "navigable  waters"  of  the  United  States.  Section  3  (8) 
of  the  act.  as  amended,  provides: 

"  'Navigable  waters'  means  those  parts  of  streams  or  other  bodies 
of  water  over  which  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  under  its  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  which,  either  In  their  natural  or  Improved  condition, 
notwithstanding  interruptions  between  the  navigable  parts  of  such 
streams  or  waters  by  falls,  shallows,  or  rapids  compelling  land  car- 
riage, are  used  or  suitable  for  use  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  all 
such  Interrupting  falls,  shallows,  or  rapids,  together  with  such  other 
parts  of  streams  as  shall  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  for  Im- 
provement by  the  United  States  or  shall  have  been  recommended 
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to  Congress   for   such   ImprovenMiit   after   investigation    under    its 
avtborlty." 

In  thus  precisely  enumerating  certain  relevant  factors  establish- 
ing navigability.  Oongreas  has  Indkcftted  one  class  of  sueems  where 
license  Is  required. 

Acblevement  of  an  orderly  dcvtiopment  of  our  water  resotirces 
would  app>ear  to  require  exercise  of  Federal  authority  over  projects 
located  upon  nonnavlgable  reaches  or  tributaries  of  streams  wherein 
ruch  construction  and  operation  will  affect  the  downstream  navi- 
gable capacity  of  any  river.  Otherwise,  the  benefits  accruing  from 
developments  under  license  on  the  lower  waters.  In  many  Instancea. 
could  be  destroyed  through  the  ccostructlon  and  operation  of  up- 
stream projects:  the  comprehenslTe  development  of  a  river  basin 
for  the  maximum  possible  benefit  to  the  public  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  ref^on  might  be  thwarted;  and  navigation  In  the  lower 
reaches  seriously  impaired. 

In  this  regard,  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Oommisolon  xuxier  section  4  (a)  of  the  act.  as 
amended: 

"To  make  Investigations  and  to  collect  and  record  data  concerning 
the  utilization  of  the  water  reaouroes  of  any  region  to  be  developed. 
the  water-power  industry  and  its  relation  to  other  industries  and 
to  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  concerning  the  location. 
capacity,  development  costs,  and  relation  to  markets  of  ftower  sites. 
and  whether  the  power  from  Oovemment  dams  can  t>e  advanta- 
geously used  by  tlie  United  States  for  Its  public  purposes,  and  what 
is  a  fair  value  of  such  power,  to  the  extent  the  Commlasion  may 
deem  necessary  or  useful  for  the  pui' poses  of  this  act." 

And  section  10  (a),  as  amended,  stating  that  all  licenses  isstied 
under  this  part  shall  be  on  the  following  conditions : 

"That  the  project  adopted,  including  the  maps,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications, shall  be  such  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  will 
be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improving  or  develop- 
ing a  waterway  or  waterways  for  the  use  or  t>enefit  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  for  the  Improrement  and  utilization  of  water- 
power  development,  and  for  other  beneficial  public  uses.  Including 
recreational  purposes:  and  If  neceosary  in  order  to  secure  such  plan 
the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  require  the  modification 
of  any  project  and  of  the  plana  and  specifications  of  the  project 
works  before  approval   " 

Congress  has  here,  with  regard  to  proposed  water-power  projects 
to  be  licensed  and  regions  to  be  developed,  expressed  very  broad 
objectives  for  attainment.  To  meet  these  requires  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  river  basin.  This,  obviously.  Lb  essential  to  make 
certain  that  a  piropoaed  development  will  not  only  conserve  and 
utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  power  resources  of  a  par- 
ticular site,  but  also  will  t>e  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  conserve  and  utiliae  in  the  public  interest  all  the  water 
resources  of  the  entire  river  basin.  Licensing  authority  over  merely 
the  developments  on  navigable  waters,  defined  as  we  have  noted, 
would  appear  insulBclent  if  the  objectives  expressed  by  Congress  are 
to  be  attained. 

Coi\gre.sfi  has  not  so  limited  Its  grant  of  licensing  authority.  It  has 
provided  in  section  23  (b)  of  the  act  as  amended: 

"Any  person,  association,  corporation.  State,  or  municipality  in- 
tending to  cons^truct  a  dam  or  other  project  works  across,  along, 
over,  or  In  any  stream  or  part  thereof,  other  than  those  defined 
herein  as  navigable  waters,  and  over  which  Congress  has  Jurisdiction 
under  its  authority  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  shall  before  such  construction  file  declara- 
tion of  such  Intention  with  the  Commission,  whereupon  the  Com- 
mission shall  cau.se  Immediate  Investigation  of  such  proposed  con- 
struction to  be  made,  and  if  upon  investigation  It  shall  find  that 
the  interests  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  would  be  affected 
by  such  propof^etl  construction  such  person,  association,  corpora- 
tion. State,  or  municipality  shall  not  construct,  maintain,  or  operate 
such  dam  or  other  project  works  until  It  shall  have  applied  for  and 
shall  have  received  a  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If 
the  Commission  shall  not  so  find,  and  if  ijo  public  lands  or  reserva- 
tions are  affected,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  construct  eucb 
dam  or  other  project  works  in  such  stream  upon  compliance  with 
State  laws." 

Under  this  section  of  the  act.  the  Commission  performs  a  func- 
tion of  Jurisdictional  fact  finding.  Foe  illustration,  from  your  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  there  was  filed  with  the  Commission.  In 
June  1937,  by  Carolina  Aluminum  Co.  a  declaration  of  Intention  to 
construct  a  hydroelectric  power  development  on  the  Yadkin  River 
near  Tuckertown.  N.  C,  79  miles  upstream  from  Cheraw.  S  C. 
This  development  was  to  be  in  addition  to  the  five  existing  dams 
then  located  on  the  river  lietween  Salisbury  and  Cheraw. 

What  did  we  do  In  connection  with  this  matter?  An  engineering 
Investigation  of  the  situation  presented  led  us  to  set  the  matter 
down  for  public  hearings,  which  were  held  on  July  23  and  Septem- 
ber 13.  1937  Anxang  those  participating  In  the  hearings  In  addi- 
tion to  members  of  our  staff  were  rejjresentatlves  of  the  declarant, 
the  attorney  general  and  assistant  attorney  general  of  your  State. 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  After  completion  of  hearings  briefs  were  filed  and 
thereafter  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  its  trial 
examiner. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  facts  developed  at  these  hearings  con- 
cerning the  proposed  project  and  the  effect  of  its  operations,  the 
Commission,  on  November  16.  1937,  adopted  an  opinion  concluding 
that  the  propose^l  Tuckertown  project  would  cause  serious  fluctu- 
ations In  the  state  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  from  Cheraw  downstream. 


that  such  fluctuations  In  stage  would  alter  and  modify  the  condi- 
tions and  capacity  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Pee  Dee  River, 
and  fotind  that  the  proposed  construction  would  affect  the  Interests 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  Commission's  action  obviously  did  not  deny  the  company  the 
privilege  of  constructing  the  dam.  We  merely  performed  the  func- 
tion of  fact  finding  delegated  to  us  by  Congress  under  the  act.  If. 
upon  our  action,  the  licensing  provtsiona  of  the  act  became  opera- 
tive, then  UF>on  compliance  with  these  provisions  the  construction 
of  the  company's  dam  could  have  gone  forward. 

Notwithstanding  our  action,  certain  newspapers  in  your  State 
exclaimed  that  we  had  held  that  the  river  was  navigable  at  the 
proposed  site,  and  that  "the  Federal  Power  Commission  denied  the 
company  the  right  •  •  •  to  enlarge  Its  business  In  North  Caro- 
lina" in  the  light  of  Commission  action,  these  statements  are 
obviously  untrue  The  company  at  no  time  sought  a  license  to 
build  a  dam.  as  the  act  requires,  and  the  Commission  did  nothing 
to  deny  the  company  the  right  to  build. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  158  declarations  of  Intention 
filed  with  the  Commission  since  Its  creation  In  1920.  It  has  found 
In  approximately  half  of  them  that  the  construction  proposed  did 
not  affect  the  Interests  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  has  not  been  directly  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  however, 
pending  In  that  Court  the  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  case  which 
may  determine  the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  the  act. 

In  ratioiuilizing  the  constitutional  problem  we  must  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  our  ever -expanding  society  has  increasing  require* 
ments  for  electric  energy.  Ttie  total  installed  capacity  In  water- 
power  plants  in  the  United  States  was  10.474,000  kilowatts  on 
January  1.  1938.  and  the  energy  output  therefrom  during  the 
calendar  year  1937  totaled  43.702.000.000  kilowatt-hours.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  time  less  than  20  percent  of  the  water-power  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  has  been  developed  for  p>ower  purposes. 
It  Is  estimated  that  feasible  undeveloped  water-power  sites  exist 
In  this  country  having  5  times  the  capacity  now  In  use.  with 
estimated  annual  energy  output  therefrom  of  273.000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours. This  Eimount  of  undeveloped  energy  Is  in  excess  of 
over  twice  the  total  amount  of  electric  energy  generated  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  1939.  Its  waste  is  the  result  of  our 
national  blindness  Its  conservation  and  maximum  utilization  Is 
essential  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  Nation.  As  a 
willing  servant  It  can  be  substituted  in  part  for  exhaustible  fuels. 
It  appears  therefore  that  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country  should  be  orderly,  comprehensive,  and  for  multiple 
purposes  such  as  navigation,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  recreation, 
and  the  generation  of  electricity. 

Streams,  river  basins,  and  watersheds  are  unaware  of  State  bound- 
aries, and  their  proper  development  cannot  be  confined  thereto. 
Rainfalls  and  snow  blanket  the  slopes  of  our  mountains  without 
regard  for  State  lines  These  blefislngs  of  Nature  are  bestowed 
v.ithout  regard  for  political  subdivisions.  The  founding  fathers 
worried  little  about  flrxKl  control,  yet  today  it  has  become  a  real 
problem  requiring  the  construction  of  many  control  works  and 
large  projects  to  protect  people  and  property  located  In  cities  built 
upon  the  flood  plains  of  our  streams.  Electric  energy  was  unheard 
of  by  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution.  Its  use  for  Industrial 
and  domestic  purposes,  so  essentlel  today,  was  not  in  contempla- 
tion or  within  the  mind*  of  those  who  wrote  the  commerce  clause. 
Little  did  the  men  v.ho  fought  at  Guilford  Courthotise.  Yorktown, 
and  Valley  Forge  dream  that  electric  energy  would  some  day  be 
the  most  essential  thing  required  In  the  production  of  armaments, 
weapons,  ships,  and  airplanes  needed  for  an  adequate  national 
defense.  Yet  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  conscious  that 
they  were  preparing  a  document  for  the  ages,  not  one  adapted  only 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It  was  Hamilton  who  stated  (The 
Federalist,  No.  XXXH) : 

"•  •  •  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  not  to  confine  our 
view  to  the  present  period  but  to  look  forward  to  remote  futurity. 
•      •      •      Nothing,   therefore,   can  t«  more  fallacious   than   to  infer 

the  extent  of  any  power  proper  to  be  lodged  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment from  an  estimate  of  Its  Immediate  necessities.  There 
ought  to  be  a  capacity  to  provide  for  future  contingencies  as  they 
may  happen;  and,  as  these  are  illimitable  in  ttielr  nature,  it  is 
Impossible  safely  to  limit  that  capacity." 

The  conservation  and  maximum  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Nation,  and.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  cliallenge  our  imagination  to  fashion  a  dynamic  legal 
definition  and  interpretation  of  the  commerce  clause  reasonably 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  comprehensive  development  of  our 
streams  in  the  public  Interest.  Today,  when  we  hear  so  much  talk 
about  preserving  democracy,  we  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
bring  It  about  in  part,  at  least,  by  demonstrating  "a  capacity 
to  provide  for  future  contingencies,"  emphasized  by  Hamilton.  In 
determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act, 
as  amended.     Let  this.  then,  be  our  lodestar. 

Upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  will  result  In  harness- 
ing the  subtle  magic  of  water  power  in  America — a  step  forward 
upon  the  highway  of  civilization.  For,  in  my  opinion,  the  hand  of 
destiny  l)eckons  to  an  awakening,  virile  citizenry  cognizant  of  the 
potentialities  of  this  energy  source. 

As  has  been  so  aptly  stated  by  a  great  statesman  of  the  past: 

"Our  Ideals  are  like  the  stars.  We  will  not  succeed  In  touching 
them  with  our  hands,  but.  like  the  seafaring  man  upon  the  desert 
of  waters,  we  choose  them  ae  our  guide,  and,  following  them,  reach 
our  destiny." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12,  1940 


POEM  BY  ALEXANDER  C    CORKUM 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and  poem: 

December   11.   1940. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Hook. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Dear  Congrissman  :  In  the  Interest  of  the  World  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  who  are  asking  the  Congress 
of  the  tTnlted  States  for  Its  long  overdue  recognition,  there  Is  en- 
Closed  the  following  poem,  written  by  Alexander  C.  Corkum.  of 
1452  Beacon  Street.  Waban.  Mass..  who  served  as  a  captain  on  board 
of  one  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  vessels  and  took 
part  In  the  naval  burial  of  Seaman  Atkinson. 
Yours  trvily. 

World  War  Veterans  or  thi  UNnrn 

States  Merchant  Marine. 
Nicholas  Cefalo, 

Legislative  Committee. 


A  TRiBuns 

To  Seaman  Atklrson.  who  fell  in  battle  on  U.  S.  Army  transport 
Amphton  on  October  12.  1918.  and  was  buried  at  Bermuda  with 
QAVal  honors: 

Rest,  brave  sailor,  rest! 

Rest,  for  the  conflict's  done: 
Peace  is  the  need  for  a  warrior's  deed. 
So  rest,  for  that  deed  you've  won. 

You  served  'neath  our  battle  flag. 

And  fell  in  your  country's  cause: 
But  for  services  seen  in  the  merchant  nrarine 

No  credit's  allowed  by  our  laws. 

You  rest  on  a  foreign  Isle. 

But  one  that  is  ever  green. 
"Neath  a  flag  that  is  flow;i  where  true  valor  is  shown 

By  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine 

— Alexander  C.  Corkum. 


The  Antispeculation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12.  1940 


NEWS   RELEASE   OF   BUREAU   OF  RECLAMATION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  about  2  years  ago  in  connection 
With  the  proposed  development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  under 
the  Coulee  Dam.  the  Congress  enacted  an  antispeculation  law 
to  prevent  owners  and  real-estate  agents  from  defrauding 
prospective  purchasers. 

The  law  is  definite  and  clear.  But  innocent  land  seekers 
liow  residing  in  the  Middle  West.  East,  and  South  are  being 
induced  to  purchase  land  at  prices  above  the  value  appraisal 
set  by  the  Federal  Government  because  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
news  release  given  out  on  December  2  by  Hon.  John  C.  Page, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned — except  the  real-estate  promoters — 
and  also  the  Columbia  Basin  project  itself  that  the  real  facts 
be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible. 

[Department  of  tb«  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  December  2, 

ld40| 
Taking  cognizance  of  reports  of  misrepresentation.  Commissioner 
John  C.  Page.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said  today  that  no  real-estate 


agent  ha«  any  right  to  pretend  that  he  represents  the  Government 
in  conncctloii  with  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  Columbia  Basin 

irrigation  project.  ,^   ,     ,  , 

Mr  Page  reported  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
that  a  distressing  number  of  letters  had  been  received  indicating 
that  some  people  had  been  persuaded  to  purchase  land  in  the  State 
of  Washington  supposedly  within  or  near  the  project  area  by  sales- 
men who  gave  the  Impression  that  the  Government  was  behind 

them.  ..  ,      ^ 

-The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  no  land  to  sell  for  farming  pur- 
poses in  the  area."  Commissioner  Page  said.  "No  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  to  sell.  I  fear  that  the  object  of 
any  salesman  in  giving  the  impression  that  he  represents  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  to  take  advantage  of  uninformed  people. 

"Anyone  who  is  approached  by  any  agent  or  landowner  seeking  to 
sell  land  within  or  near  the  Columbia  Basin  project  area  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  the  land  may  eventually  be  irrigated  by 
the  Government  project  would  be  acting  wisely  If  he  got  in  touch 
Immediately  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Coulee  Dam, 
Wash.,  or  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  find  out  whether  the  land 
actually  is  in  the  projt>ct  area,  whether  It  has  been  classified  and 
appraised  by  the  Government;  and  if  so.  when  the  Impartial  ap- 
praisal indicating  the  value  of  the  tract  will  be  available. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  the  word  to  everybody  that  all  the  land  which 
is  to  be  Irrigated  by  the  Columbia  Basin  project  is  being  appraised 
impartially  by  the  Government,  and  that  these  appral.sals  will  be 
made  available  free  to  those  who  inquire.  There  certainly  is  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  buy  land  in  the  area  if  he 
Intends  to  farm  it  by  irrigation  from  the  project,  since  the  irrigation 
canals  have  not  as  yet  l>een  begun  and  cannot  be  ready  for  use  in 
several  years.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  some  of  the  land  in 
the  area  may  remain  without  water  for  20  years  or  more." 

The  land  to  be  irrigated  from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  owned 
chiefly  by  individuals,  corporations,  counties,  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  Although  prospective  settlers  must  buy  their  land 
from  such  owners  or  from  such  agencies.  If  any.  as  may  later  be 
provided  to  acquire  lands  for  resale  to  settlers  as  development 
progresses,  they  may  be  protected  from  speculative  land  prices  by 
the  Antispeculation  Act.  passed  by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

"Every  owner,  prospective  ptirchaser.  or  Individual  interested  in 
the  land  included  in  the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  Antispeculation  Act,"  Commis- 
sioner Page  continued. 

The  act  is  designed  to  protect  settlers  from  speculative  land  prices 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  many  farm  homes  by  limiting  land 
ownerslilp  to  specified  maximum  areas. 

Th?  act  limits  ownership  by  a  private  Individual  to  40  irrigable 
acres  of  land,  and  by  a  man  and  wife  to  80  irrigable  acres;  requires 
landowners  to  agree  to  sell  holdings  over  this  limit  at  a  fair  Gov- 
ernment-appraised price;  denies  water  to  holdings  over  this  limit, 
and  to  land  over  this  limit  sold  for  more  than  the  fair  Government- 
appraised  price:  requires  fair,  impartial  appraisal  of  privately  owned 
lands  within  the  irrigable  area  at  present-day  market  value,  without 
reference  to  proposed  irrigation  works:  and  requires  contracts  with 
the  irrigation  districts  for  repajrment  of  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  irrigation 

TTie  act  does  not  deprive  any  landowner  of  his  rights  to  buy  or 
sell  freely  at  any  price  That  is  the  landowner's  inherent  right. 
However,  unless  the  landowner  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  water  cannot  be  supplied 
him. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  embraces  an  area  of  two  and  one- 
half  million  acres  in  eastern  Wa.shington,  principally  within  Frank- 
lin. Adams,  and  Grant  counties.  Of  this  total  area,  about  one-half. 
or  1,200.000  acres,  is  estimated  to  be  irrigable,  that  Is,  suitable  for 
irrigation  farming 

Th?  primary  purpose  of  the  land-classification  survey  is  to  Insure 
that  water  is  delivered  only  to  those  lands  on  which  irrigation  farm- 
ing can  succeed  In  addition  to  the  classification  of  land  as  Irrigable 
or  nonlrrigable.  however,  the  irrigable  land  is  divided  into  three 
Classes:  In  class  1  is  included  the  best  arable  land,  in  class  2  those 
of  intei  mediate  or  average  value,  and  in  class  3  the  least  desirable 
land  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  water  supply. 

Appraisals  of  the  Irrigable  lands  are  based  on  the  land's  non- 
irrigated  value — the  earning  power  of  the  land — determined  by  its 
character  and  use,  v/ithout  reference  to  the  prospect  of  irrigat.on. 
From  less  than  $5  per  acre,  in  the  case  of  raw  desert  land,  appraised 
values  range  to  more  than  $30  for  the  better,  improved  wheatlands. 

To  date,  more  than  1.593.457  acres  of  land  have  been  classified  and 
more  than  1,121.861  acres  have  been  appraised.  Appraisals  and  sur- 
veys of  the  entire  project  area  are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
January  1,  1941.  Information  about  these  classifications  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Coulee  Dam.  Wa.'-h. 

Although  provisions  of  the  Antispeculation  Act  will  not  become 
operative  until  contracts  have  been  executed  with  the  irrigation 
districts  for  repayment  of  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  allo- 
cated to  irrigation,  meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  act  and  the 
data  on  tracts  can  be  effective  in  protecting  the  buyer,  if  the  buyer 
Is  wary. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  activities  of  agents  indicate  that  they 
allege  that  water  will  be  delivered  in  1943  and  that  no  charges  will  be 
assessed  for  the  first  6  years  Although  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  hear- 
ing completion,  the  Irrigation  system  must  be  constructed  before 
water  can  be  made  avaUable  to  Irrigate  any  of  the  land.  At  the 
rate  of  construction  planned,  50.000  acres  will  receive  water  in  1944 
and  thereafter  from  50.000  to  70.000  acres  or  more  will  be  added 
each  year  until  aU  of  the  1J200.000  acres  receive  water,  which  will 
probably  take  about  25  years. 
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Terms  of  repayment  have  not  yet  been  established.  The  cost  of 
water  will  depend  upon  two  items — that  part  of  construction  coets 
of  the  project  which  Is  allotted  to  Irrigation,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  water-distributing  facilities.  It  has 
been  esUmated  that  the  average  for  water  rights  wUl  lie  t>etween 
$85  and  $100  per  acre.  Under  existing  authority,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  defer  the  date  of  the  first  payment  on  account  of 
constnictlon  coats  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  to  eaae  the 
financial  burden  of  the  settler,  after  which  construction  charges, 
without  interest,  may  be  spread  over  a  period  of  40  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In  cooperation  with  40  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  goyernments.  Industries,  educational 
Institutions,  and  civic  organizations,  has  launched  Joint  investiga- 
tions to  plan  for  the  successful  settlement  and  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  area.  Anyone  Interested  can  obtain  additional  tn- 
formaUon  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington,  D  C,  or  the  Supervising  Bnglneer.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, dbulee  Dam.  Wash. 


On  Christinas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  12.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  only 
one  thing  in  aJl  the  world  that  is  stronger  than  armed  migh^: 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  right  the  wrongs  under  which 
people  suffer,  end  the  hatred  that  causes  and  is  caused  by 
war.  and  bring  hope  back  to  the  nations  which  now  suffer  so 
terribly. 

That  one  thing  Is  a  spirit  of  complete  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  We  celebrate 
Christmas  time  because  it  was  at  the  first  Christmas  that  a 
life  began  on  this  earth  which  exemplified  and  set  forth  that 
spirit  so  that  all  might  understand. 

Never  did  we  need  the  spirit  of  Christmas  so  much  as  we 
need  it  now.  The  very  fact  that  puffed-up  dictators  and 
their  manufactured  paganism  attempt  to  shut  that  spirit 
out  of  whole  nations  and  areas  of  the  world  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  for  it  to  be  cherished  and  fanned  by  us 
Into  a  mighty  flame  of  light. 

But  we  need  that  spirit,  not  for  a  day  or  so  but  for  all  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  And  in  this  world  of  tragic  loss 
and  suffering  it  is  an  abiding  strength  and  understanding 
of  life's  meaning  that  we  should  wish  for  one  another  rather 
than  just  a  few  "merry"  hours. 

In  this  spirit,  then.  I  send  to  you  a  heartfelt  wish  that 
Christmas  may  mean  more  to  you  this  year  than  it  has  ever 
meant  before,  and  to  all  of  us.  &s  Americans,  may  it  cause 
a  closer  drawing  together,  a  clearer  vision  of  what  our  coun- 
try's duty  and  mission  is,  and  a  renewed  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence on  one  another. 

Financing  Farm  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12,  1940 


ADDRESS      BY      R       M.      EVANS.      ADMINISTRATOR      OF      THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by 
R.  M.  Evans.  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  before  the  Field  Crops  Conference.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  annual  meeting.  Baltimore.  Md..  December 
9,  1940: 

I  am  more  than  glad  to  take  part  In  the  dellberationa  that  you 
folks  are  beginning  here  today.  A  farm  organization  such  as  this 
carries  great  responsibilities  even  in  ordinary  times.    Today,  wb«n 


the  Impact  of  war  Is  hitting  agrlcvUture  with  the  force  of  an  earth- 
qualte,  farm  organizations  serve  their  highest  purpoee.  They  glVB 
voice  to  the  convictions  of  their  members.  They  give  force  to 
]x>llcles  aiming  at  the  welfare  of  aU  fanners.  And  they  represent 
agriculture  as  an  ever-ready  battalion  In  the  front  line  of  America's 
defense. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  will  keep  the  national  interest  in  the  fore- 
ground throughout  this  convention.  For  two  decades  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  battled  for  legislation  to  give  agriculture  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  income.  You  supported  the  McNary- 
Haugen  measures  back  in  the  twenties  when  there  were  still  enot^gb 
foreign  markets  to  make  farm  exports  profitable.  You  helped 
formulate  the  first  Nation-wide  farm  program  early  in  1933,  when 
agriculture  was  bankrupt  after  12  years  of  bclow-parlty  prices. 
And  when  the  Supreme  CJourt  gave  us  all  a  set-back  In  1936  you 
helped  us  enact  new  legislation  that  came  Into  full  operation  only 
last  year. 

We  can  be  proud  to  say  that  now  we  have  the  best  farm  pro- 
gram that  any  nation  has  ever  had  at  any  time.  Farm  income  has 
Just  about  doubled  since  1932,  and  the  buying  power  of  this  larger 
Income  Is  greater  than  it  was  in  1929.  Our  conservation  work  ex- 
tends over  82  percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland.  When  the  Defense 
Commission  took  inventory  of  agriculture's  preparedness  it  found  a 
full  ever-normal  granary — abtmdant  supplies  protected  by  loans, 
and  also  abundant  reserves  stored  up  in  the  fertility  of  the  aoU 
that  we  have  been  nourishing  In  the  last  few  years.  What's  more, 
agriculture  was  already  organized  for  defense  in  the  democratlo 
way.  Local  committees  of  fanners,  the  hands  and  the  eyes  of  the 
Triple  A,  were  carrying  out  the  farm  program  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  Triple  A  committees — community,  county,  and  State — 
are  carrying  out  the  program  today.  The  work  of  these  local  com- 
mittees, which  are  elected  each  year  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Is 
living  evidence  that  our  farmers  can  adjtut  themselves  to  changing 
conditions  in  an  orderly  manner  and  that  the  democratic  way  can 
be  made  to  work. 

Since  the  Triple  A  began  there  has  been  a  steady  trend  toward 
more  and  more  decentralization  of  the  program  and  today  the  local 
committees  have  a  larger  share  in  the  running  of  the  program  than 
they  have  ever  had  before.  And.  so  far  as  I  know,  they  play  a 
greater  part  in  carrying  out  a  national  program  than  fanners  ever 
have  before,  in  any  country.  In  every  one  of  3,022  aglcultural 
counties  In  the  United  States  there  is  today  a  Triple  A  committee. 
And  in  more  than  24,000  communities,  farmers  have  elected  their 
neighbors  to  serve  as  community  committeemen.  These  men,  total- 
ing altogether  more  than  136,000,  represent  a  significant  force  In  our 
democracy  today.  These  committeemen  have  worked  many  times, 
at  a  financial  sacrifice  to  themselves,  to  perform  the  greatest  service 
to  agriculture  on  record.  They  are  entitled  to  a  world  of  credit, 
and  you  as  an  organization  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
your  members  who  have  served  on  these  committees. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  fully  what  the  farm  program  has  meant  in 
the  past  year  because  It  has  done  such  a  good  Job  in  cushioning  the 
shock  of  war  upon  agriculture.  Foreign  markets  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts have  been  shattered.  Without  acreage  adjustments  to  prevent 
a  mountainous  backlog  of  stirpluses  and  without  commodity  loans 
to  support  our  farm  prices  above  w«3rld  levels,  we  would  certainly 
have  returned  to  the  ruinous  conditions  of  1932 — or  worse.  We 
would  have  30-cent  wheat,  25-cent  corn,  and  5-cent  cotton.  That 
would  mean  a  tidal  wave  of  farm  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures. 

I  have  Just  recently  retiuTied  frooi  Caruula.  where  I  discussed 
some  of  their  problems  with  the  members  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Pool.  I  found  that  Canada  is  facing  a  very  serious  wheat 
crisis  in  the  absence  of  acreage  adjvutment  or  any  kind  of  produc- 
tion control.  The  wheat  surplus  has  forced  the  Government  to 
limit  the  marketings  of  every  producer  to  a  fixed  quota,  which  began 
at  5  bushels  per  acre  and  Is  now  from  8  to  15  bushels,  depending  on 
local  storage  facilities.  Since  Canadian  farmers  produced  about  20 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  average,  they  have  on  their  hands  a  huge 
surplus  of  wheat  that  they  are  forbidden  to  market  on  penalty  of 
fine  or  Imprisonment.  On  the  wheat  that  is  permitted  to  be 
marketed,  the  Canadian  Government  pays  a  fixed  price,  which 
amounts  to  about  50  cents  a  bushel  to  the  farmer  on  the  Canadian 
prairie.  The  wheat  supply  Is  pUed  up  so  high  that  Canada  can 
meet  all  its  domestic  and  export,  requirements  for  the  next  2  years 
even  if  It  entirely  stops  producing  wheat  during  that  time.  You 
can  readily  see  why  Canadian  officials  are  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  Triple  A  wheat  program  in  the  United  States  and  to 
other  possible  measures. 

Argentina  Is  another  farm-export  country  that  is  struggling  wltb 
surplus  problems  tiecau.se  there  was  no  production -adjustment  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  shock  of  falling  markets  abroad.  The  Argentine 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  authorized  the  sale  of  government- 
purchased  corn  as  fuel  for  railroads  and  electric  power.  Excess 
supplies  have  driven  the  price  so  low  that  com  can  be  burned  as 
cheaply  as  coal,  wood,  or  fuel  oil. 

I  am  telling  you  about  Argentine  corn  and  Canadian  wheat  orJy 
to  emphasize  that  these  export  crops  in  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  same  kind  of  trouble  if  we  had  not  t>een  prepared  in  ad- 
vance with  a  program  complete  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  meet 
any  emergency  In  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peacetime. 

The  ability  to  meet  changing  conditions  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing features  of  the  A.  A.  A.  farm  program,  and  here  again  X 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  local  elected  committeemen  who  have 
been  so  efficient  in  adapting  the  program  to  new  situations. 

Shrinking  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  began 
before  the  war  when  nation  after  nation  tried  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food  supplies.  After  the  war  is  over,  no  matter  which 
side  wins,  the  orosuects  are  unfavorable  for  our  export  trade  in 
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farm  commodities  because  Impoverished  nations  will  not  have  the 
monev  to  buy  from  us 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  producers  of  export  crops  in  this  country 
are  going  to  have  to  get  ready  for  some  Important  adjustments. 
Come  what  may,  there  will  have  to  be  greater  controls  in  our  farm 
program.  I  can  tell  you  frankly  that  the  outlook  now  Indicates 
the  nevd  for  marketing  quotas  next  year  on  wheat  and  corn,  as  wpU 
as  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  Our  recent  experience  with  tobacco 
raggests  the  possibility  of  voting  on  3-year  quotas  at  one  time. 
Ycu  may  wish  to  consider  the  3-year-quota  method  because  It 
8ln:pllfles  administration   and  reduces  costa. 

But  the  export  troubles  of  some  of  the  ether  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  much  more  serious  than  ours.  In  order 
to  work  out  our  mutual  problems  cooperatively  and  avoid  undue 
hardship  for  any  group  of  producers,  I  hope  we  can  arrange  for 
some  commodity  agreements  among  the  American  nations  whose 
destinies  are  linked  together  by  historic  foiccs. 

A  second  vital  factor  In  the  economic  picture  is  the  prospect 
that  farmers  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  things  they  buy 
Expanded  production  for  our  defence  program  Is  expected  to  result 
In  higher  prices  for  many  products  that  the  farmer  uses.  As  a 
matter  of  common  fairness,  the  farmer  has  an  equal  right  to  expect 
higher  prices  on  the  things  he  sells.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  goal  of 
parity  prices  for  agriculture  wUl  be  harder  to  reach  In  the  near 
future. 

A  third  significant  fact  which  we  have  to  face  Is  that  record- 
breaking  expenditures  for  defense  are  going  to  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  finance  the  entire  farm  program  adequately  with  funds 
from  the   Federal  Treasury. 

Naturally  direct  appropriations  will  be  necessary  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Farmers  can  expect  Congress  to  provide  funds  to  conserve 
the  soil,  to  Increase  food  consumption  among  low-income  families, 
to  aid  the  exportation  of  farm  products,  to  promote  research,  to 
carry  on  the  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenant-purchase  programs, 
and  to  finance  certain  other  needs  of  agricultiire. 

Yet  all  this  will  not  give  fanners  parity  prices  and  parity  Income. 
We  have  nerer  had  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  full  parity  Last 
year  an  additional  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  would  have  been 
required  to  bring  farm  income  up  to  par  with  nonfarm  income,  as 
mea.sured  by  the  parity  period  in  the  5  years  before  the  first  World 
War.  Farm  income  and  farm  prices  have  been  below  the  parity 
level  for  20  years.  During  this  time  farmers  suffered  a  total  income 
deficiency  of  $35,000,000,000  because  their  prices  were  below  the 
level  of  other  prices. 

Parity  is  the  goal  set  up  by  Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.     It  is  still  our  goal  today. 

Farmers  are  not  asking  for  a  special  privilege  of  any  sort.  In 
asking  for  parity  they  simply  want  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  As  a  matter  of  Justice,  farmers 
have  a  right  to  the  kind  of  equality  which  Thomas  Jefferson  wTote 
Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  does  not  seem  lalr  that  the  farmer  should  have  to  go  to 
Congress  e%'ery  year  and  beg  for  a  fraction  of  his  birthright.  Indus- 
try profits  from  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  tariff  protection  which 
does  not  have  to  be  renewed  annually.  I  believe  agriculture  like- 
wise deserves  a  self-flnanclng  program  to  achieve  the  goal  of  parity. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  full  parity  appropriations  next  year 
becau."^  of  extraordinary  defense  outlays  puts  squarely  before  us  the 
consideration  of  proposals  to  finance  a  parity  program  In  the  market 
place.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  today  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  recommendations  as  to  future  financing  policy,  official 
or  otherwise,  but  I  will  give  ycu  my  personal  views  on  two  possible 
methods  for  getting  parity  without  large  annual  appropriatlcnj  from 
the  Treasury. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  price  fixing.  Most 
schemes  to  peg  farm  prices  by  Government  decree  fall  to  provide  for 
the  controls  that  are  necessary  to  prevent  surpluses  from  upsetting 
the  kind  of  balanced  agriculture  we  have  built  up  so  carefully. 
Price  fixing  would  be  feasible  only  if  accompanied  by  acreage  adjust- 
ment, marketing  quotas  supported  by  high  penalties,  conservation. 
ever-normal -granary  reserves,  and  other  features  of  the  present 
Triple  A  program.  If  all  these  things  are  added  to  price  fixing,  I 
believe  there  is  a  more  desirable  alternative.  A  high-loan  program, 
by  comparison,  would  put  a  floor  under  prices  without  putting  a 
celling  over  them.  tJnder  a  price-fixing  plan,  the  farmer  can  get 
only  one  price — no  higher  and  no  lower.  Under  a  high-loan  pro- 
gram, the  farmer's  price  would  be  free  to  rise  above  the  loan  rate. 
Because  of  that  advantage,  among  others,  I  am  going  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  high-loan  program  rather  than  price  fixing. 

Commodity  loans  can  be  raised  to  any  percentage  of  parity  that 
seems  practicable.  In  effect,  the  loan  guarantees  the  participating 
farmer  a  minimum  price.  At  harvest  time  he  can  obtain  In  cash  the 
loan  rate  on  the  production  of  his  acreage  allotment.  Moreover, 
since  he  retains  title  to  his  crop,  the  fanner  can  realize  an  additional 
gain  by  seUlng  his  product  if  the  market  price  rises  above  tne 
lean  rate. 

Achieving  parity  through  a  high -loan  policy  has  a  number  of 
advantages. 

First.  Parity  returns  could  be  obtained  without  appropriations 
to  provide  funds  speciflcally  for  parity  payments. 

Second.  All  features  of  the  entire  farm  program  could  be  retained, 
and  the  existing  machinery  could  be  used  to  carry  out  the  new 
policy. 

Third.  It  would  be  possible  to  bring  participation  in  the  program 
up  to  virtually  100  percent,  provided  marketing  quotas  were  put 
Into  effect  at  the  same  time.  If  all  producers  were  subject  to 
marketing  quotas,  practically  everyone  would  welcome  commodity 


loans   acreage  adjustment,  soil -conservation  practices,  and  all  other 
advantages  offered  by  A.  A.  A. 

One  point  which  I  want  to  emphasize  very  strongly  is  that  mar- 
keting quotas  and  hiph  penalties  for  nonrompliance  would  be 
essential  for  a  high-loan  policy.  Otherwise  noncooperatlng  farm- 
ers might  expand  their  production  and  take  advantage  of  the 
rise  in  market  prices  that  would  result  from  the  loan  program. 
If  nonpartlcipation  proved  to  be  more  profitable  for  very  many 
farmers,  the  conservation  and  acreage-adjustment  programs  would 
cease  to  be  effective.  There  would  be  a  grave  danger  of  uncon- 
trollable surpluses  in  the  hands  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
farmer.  Then  the  commodity  loan  program  would  .suffer  the*  same 
fate  that  the  FedenU  Farm  Board  met  when  it  tried  loans  without 
production  control. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  about  90-percent  participation 
at  least  to  reap  the  lull  benefit  from  a  Nation-wide  conservation 
and  acreage-adjustment  program  In  order  to  get  that  degree  of 
participation,  there  must  be  a  wide  margin  of  benefit  which  the 
cooperating  farmer  enjoys  over  the  noncooperatlng  farmer.  One 
way  to  get  that  margin  of  difference  and  thus  Induce  nearly  all 
farmers  to  take  full  part  In  the  agricultural  program  is  to  coinblne 
marketing  quotas  and  hleh  penalties  with  commodity  leans. 

Another  factor  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  In  con- 
nection with  a  high-loan  policy  Is  the  problem  of  exp>ort  payments. 
Obviously,  you  cannot  move  any  export  crop  Into  foreign  markets 
at  parity  prices — or  at  any  price  above  the  world  price  Un'.e.ss  we 
are  going  to  give  up  our  farm  exports  altogether — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  to  do  that — it  will  be  necessary-  to  make  subsidy 
payments  as  long  as  commodity  loans  keep  the  domestic  price  above 
the  world  price.  The  higher  we  raise  the  domestic  price  the  more 
we  will  have  to  pay  to  move  export  crops  into  foreign  markets.  Con- 
sequently, a  high-loan  policy  would  mean  higher  export  subsidies. 

Under  a  high-loan  prograni.  when  the  farmer  received  a  fully  ade- 
quate price  in  the  marltet  place,  he  would  not  require  all  of  the 
allotment  payments  that  he  receives  now.  By  that  I  mean  he  wculd 
not  need  the  present  8  cents  a  bushel  on  his  normal  yield  of  wheat, 
or  similar  payments  for  corn  and  cotton,  because  he  would  be  get- 
ting his  price  in  the  market  place.  Funds  that  are  now  made  for 
planting  within  acreage  allotments  could  be  placed  in  a  pool  to  be 
used  to  pay  storage  charges  and  to  finance  the  export  of  loan  stocks 
that  did  not  move  Into  domestic  consumption.  In  the  case  of  some 
commodities,  especially  livestock  and  dairy  products,  these  funds 
could  be  used  to  increase  domestic  consumption.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, additional  funds  would  also  be  available  for  increasing  the 
payments  for  soil-conserving  practices  after  the  administrative 
expen.ses  had  been  deducted. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  another  plan  that  could  be  self-finmced 
in  the  market  place — the  certificate  plan.  Its  purpo.se  would  be 
to  assure  producers  of  certain  export  crmmcditles  a  par:ty  return  on 
the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  their  crop.  Various  specific 
measures  have  been  worked  cut.  but  I  am  going  to  confine  myself 
to  the  broad  outlines  of  the  proposal.  Briefly,  this  is  the  way  It 
would  operate: 

Marketing  certificates  would  be  Issued  to  producers  in  proportion 
to  the  normal  production  of  their  acreage  allotments.  The  value  of 
the  certificates  would  be  based  on  a  prescribed  formula  to  take  up 
some  of  the  margin  between  the  market  price  and  parity.  Manu- 
factixrers  would  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  covering  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  destined  for  dcme.stic  use,  and  they 
would  have  to  return  the  canceled  certificates  to  the  Government. 
It  might  also  be  advisable  to  set  up  a  revolving  pool  to  buy  cer- 
tificates from  farmers  and  sell  them  to  manufacturers. 

In  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  world,  It  seems  to  me 
thafc  our  consideration  of  a  certificate  plan  must  assume  that  it 
would  be  used  in  combination  with  a  low-loan  policy,  such  as  we 
have  at  present. 

Whether  our  loans  are  low  or  high,  as  long  as  we  lean  money  on 
commodities  at  values  higher  than  world  prices,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  program  must  provide  for  two  things:  First,  some  funds 
must  be  made  available  for  getting  rid  of  the  stocks  that  accumu- 
late under  the  loan:  and  there  are  only  two  places  to  do  this— In  the 
domestic  market  and  In  the  foreign  market. 

Second,  there  would  have  to  be  marketing  quotas  and  high 
penalties  to  prevent  noncooperators  from  breaking  down  the  pro- 
gram, unless  the  value  of  the  certificates  were  high  enough  to 
guarantee  a  very  high  degree  of  cooperation  without  them.  Under 
the  certificate  plan.  If  participation  Is  to  be  entirely  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  the  value  of  the  certificate  must  be  great  enough  to  make  it 
more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  coopjerate  than  not  to  cooperate. 

For  certain  crops  the  certificate  plan  has  seme  of  the  advantages 
of  a  high-loan  policy  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for  specific 
appropriations  for  parity  payments.  It  would  permit  retaining  con- 
servation, acreage  adjustment,  marketing  quotas,  commodity  loans. 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  pre.pent  farm  program  It  would 
strengthen  participation  in  the  Triple  A  program. 

Under  both  the  high-loan  policy  and  the  certificate  plan  I  be- 
lieve the  program  would  require  more  control  than  at  present 
Under  the  loan  policy  we  would  have  to  depend,  to  a  large  extent 
upon  strict  control  to  Insure  compliance.  With  the  certificate  plan 
there  would  be  more  Inducement  for  voluntary  compliance  but 
there  would  be  a  heavy  administrative  task  in  connection  with 
certificate  payments  and  collections. 

The  certificate  plan  Is  suitable  for  export  commodities  that  pass 
through  centralized  marketing  or  processing  channels,  such  crops 
for  Instance,  as  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice.  For  cotton,  it  might  be 
less  suitable  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  crop  that 
normaUy  goes  into  the  export  trade.    It  is  not  adapted  to  com 
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because  most  of  the  com  crop  is  either  used  directly  on  the  farm 
or  sold  for  feed.  Corn-hog  producers  have  found  that  the  loan 
and  ever- normal -granary  program  for  com  has  been  a  great  stabi- 
lizing force  on  hog  production  and  prices.  Undoubtedly  corn-hog 
farmers  will  want  to  consider  a  higher  loan  policy  as  a  means  of 
approaching  parity  prices. 

There  is  Just  one  final  word  I  want  to  leave  with  you  at  this 
time.  No  matter  what  plan  is  used  to  finance  parity,  no  matter 
what  additional  changes  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  farm 
program  to  new  conditions,  we  must  maintain  a  unity  of  purpose 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Unless 
all  farmers  stand  together  in  working  for  this  larger  objective,  agri- 
culture will  suffer  and  the  Nation  will  suffer,  too.  In  a  democracy 
it  is  necessary  to  iron  out  personal  disagreements  and  to  harmonize 
group  differences  in  order  to  achieve  constructive  action.  We 
have  done  this  successfully  in  the  past  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  can  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to  assume  leadership 
at  this  time  when  agriculture  needs  unity  of  effort  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  brought  about  by  powerful  world  forces. 


Teaching  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

I  OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     MINNEAPOLIS     TIMES-TRIBUNE     OP 
I  DECEMBER  9,  1940 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  of  December 
9,  1940: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  of  December  9.  1940] 

TEAOniKG  DEMOCRACT 

The  problem  of  Inculcating  democratic  principles  through  the 
schools  and  still  preserving  complete  freedom  of  academic  Inquiry 
Feems  to  puzzle  some  people.  Two  high-school  teachers  In  Des 
Moines  have  struck  the  happy  medium.  Earl  Kalp  and  Robert 
Morgan,  both  teaching  social  sciences  at  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  High 
School  there,  are  autliors  of  a  pamphlet.  Democracy  and  Its  Com- 
petitors Sale  of  the  booklet  has  astounded  people;  it  Is  already 
In  Its  third  printing  and  has  not  been  out  for  much  more  than  2 
months. 

Here  Is  the  balanced  approach  which  the  lowans  make  In  this 
Imtportant  matter  of  selling  young  Americans  on  the  superiority 
of  our  own  system  without  denying  them  the  right  to  study  others — 
they  acknowledge  our  mistakes  but  point  the  way  toward  their 
correction.  "We  must,"  the  pamphlet  argues,  "get  rid  of  corruption 
and  Inefficiency  In  government  in  order  to  compete  successfully; 
must  provide  more  adequate  educational  opportunities:  reduce 
crime:   provide  better  housing  and  public-health  programs" 

Verv  properly,  the  teachers  conclude  that  "American  democracy 
Will  live  and  succeed  If  It  has  enough  Interested,  informed  citizens 
who  know  how  to  study  current  Issues  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  considered,  rational  course  of  action  based  on  sound  infornratlon 
and  personal  decision." 


Stabilization  of  Chinese  Currency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19). 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  HARTFORD    (CONN.)    TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Hartford  Times  of  December  5.  1940.  re- 
ferring to  a  vote  of  confidence  recently  registered  at  a  joint 
session  cf  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
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the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures, 
referring  to  a  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  "stabilizing  Chinese  currency  and 
thereby  protecting  the  American  dollar." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  of  December  5,  1940] 

MOVING    TOWARD    UNfTT 

Welcome  Indeed,  as  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  on  vital  issues,  is  the  vote  of  confidence  which  the  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  gave  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  when  the  Treasury  head  outlined  what  this  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  do  to  assist  China  in  her  effort  to  repel  the 
Japanese  Invaders.  Republlcai-,s  who,  a  year  ago,  had  attacked  the 
Secretary  for  his  policies,  now  have  Joined  with  Democrats  in 
approving  his  present  action,  even  though  they  had  some  doubt  at 
first  as  to  the  statutory  legality  of  the  program. 

Secretary  Hull's  outline  of  the  situation  In  the  Par  East  as  this 
Government  sees  it  was  a  prelude  to  Secretary  Morgenthau 's  state- 
ment of  the  present  policy  of  the  Bdmlnlstratlon..  Most  unusual 
was  Mr.  Morgenthaus  statement  that.  In  the  spring  of  1939,  when 
he  had  argued  for  continuance  of  the  stabilization  fund,  he  had 
assorted  that  the  fund  was  not  being  used  to  support  the  currenclea 
of  any  of  the  warring  nations,  as  administration  opponents  had 
charged,  and  that  whenever  It  appeared  advisable  to  use  any  Treas- 
ury funds  In  support  of  a  warring  nation  he  would  "come  before 
the  proper  committee  and  ask  for  guidance."  In  keeping  with  that 
pledge,  he  was  appearing  before  the  committees  to  explain  the 
Govenunent's  action.  Some  150,000,000  is  to  be  extended  to  China 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  an  additional  credit  for  the 
purchase  in  this  country  of  supplies  for  China,  and  »50.000,000  from 
the  stabilization  fund  will  be  used  to  support  Chinese  currency 
against  Japanese  sabotage. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  by  the  committees  is  a  matter 
of  tremendous  significance,  first,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  American 
support  of  China  In  her  resistance  to  Japanese  aggression,  and 
secondly,  as  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  Japanese  plans  in 
the  Far  East.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  warning  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  China,  and. 
by  Inference,  that  It  will  insist  on  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Far  East.  Russia  will  be  Influenced  by  substantial  American 
assistance  to  China  probably  as  much  as  the  Soviet  will  be  influ- 
enced by  what  has  been  happening  in  Greece  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Huge  stakes — the  preservation  of  democracy — are  on  the 
table  in  the  international  poker  game.  American  players  never 
have  lacked  either  nerve  or  skill  at  this  game,  and  as  for  chips, 
there  is  no  lack  of  them. 


Un-American  Activities 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OP^  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  station  WJZ  on  December  6,  1940: 

ANSWER    TO    THE   DTTS   COMMrrTEE    ON    UN-AMEKICAN    ACnvmEB 

In  the  last  few  days  a  committee  of  Congress,  commonly  known 
as  the  Dies  committee,  filed  a  so-called  report.  This  report  is  a 
most  useless  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  there  is  nothing  In 
this  report  which  throws  any  light  on  the  conditions  existing  in  this 
country  today  with  reference  to  subversive  activities  In  our  midst. 

A  little  history  of  the  Dies  committee  might  be  of  public  interest. 
This  committee  was  a  continuation  of  another  committee  which 
was  created  by  Congress  6  years  ago.  at  the  time  when  the  menace 
of  German  propaganda  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
At  that  time  it  was  I  who.  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
public  press  and  on  the  public  platform,  called  attention  to  the 
dangerous  conditions,  and  It  was  at  my  insistence  that  a  committee 
was  created  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  committee  my  colleague.  McCormack,  was  made  chairman 
and  I  became  the  vice  chairman.  This  committee  sat  during  1934. 
and.  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money,  was  able  to  expose  real, 
dangerous,  and  menacing  conditions.  We  showed  how  German 
propaganda  was  flowing  into  this  country  by  the  tons  and  how  the 
German  consulates  were  the  hotbeds  for  the  spread  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda; we  showed  the  menace  of  communism,  and,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  long  before  anyone  was  aw£u-e  of  any  tie-up.  showed 

how  Communists  and  Nazis,  although  technically  fighting  each 
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other,  were  really  working  hand  In  hand  for  the  same  object^the 
destructlou  of  American  democracy. 

It  waa  after  the  exposure  by  our  committee  and  after  we  recom- 
mended a  great  deal  of  remedial  leglslaUon  that  the  so-called  Dies 
committee  was  created.  Thla  committee  was  created  as  a  successor 
to  our  committee,  and  Its  duty  was  to  continue  the  Investigation 
wh'.ch  we  had  commenced  Instead  of  that,  the  committee  took  It 
upon  itself  to  set  Itself  up  aa  a  department  of  government,  and. 
without  producing  one  additional  fact  and  without  In  any  way 
Xollowlng  up  the  leads  which  my  committee  had  furnished,  set  upon 
B  campaign  of  exillstlng  public  support  for  its  existence  and  became 
the  fliiest  publicity  medium  In  the  United  States.  It  was  this  desire 
for  publicity  which  prompted  me  to  take  the  floor  In  Congreas  ra 
November  8.  1*40.  and  expoee  it  for  what  it  was  worth. 

The  public  press.  particvUarly  the  New  York  Telegram,  which 
otherwise  Is  one  ol  the  finest  papers  in  the  country,  set  Itsell  up 
a«  a  sort  of  mouthpiece  for  Mr.  Dim  and  his  committee.  It  gives 
him  credit  for  everything  It  was  Mr.  Dn».  they  say.  who  was  first  to 
expose  William  Dudley  Pelley  and  the  SUver  Shirt  racket  It  was 
Dna  they  say.  who  was  flret  to  tackle  Prlte  Kuhn  and  the  Oennan- 
American  Bund.  It  was  Dnts.  they  say.  who  was  first  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  was  a  tool  of 
Russia  It  was  Dias,  they  say.  who  waa  first  to  reveal  that  there 
were  a  good  number  of  high-sounding  Democratic  organizaUons 
which  were  guided  by  the  Communist  Party  line.  In  other  words, 
it  was  Daa  who  dlacoTered  it  all.  and  If  there  had  been  no  Dies 
committee  the  public  would  not  know  the  first  thing  about  It. 

To  top  It  off  the  AMOclated  Press  sent  a  press  release  yesterday 
morning  to  the  effect  that  Chairman  Dies  Is  going  to  show  how  our 
poet  office  Is  made  to  disseminate  German  propaganda  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  the  American  taxpayer,  another  discovery  made  by  Blr. 

Dns. 

I  believe  the  public  knows  by  this  time  how  ridiculous  these 
assertions  are.  Freryone  of  these  matters  which  Mr  Dws  claims  to 
have  exposed  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  my  com- 
mittee or  myself  6  years  ago.  Anyone  reading  the  Conc»issional 
Record,  or  our  public  newspapers,  or  following  the  radio  for  the 
discussion  of  public  questions,  knows  very  well  that  William  Dudley 
Pelley  was  not  only  exposed  by  me  6  years  ago  but  that  I  was  suc- 
cesBful  enough  In  having  him  convicted  and  given  a  suspended  6- 
year  sentence  for  violations  of  law  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
public  affairs  knows  that  Prltz  Kuhn  and  the  German-American 
Bund  was  exposed  by  me  many  years  ago.  and  that  the  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  County.  Mr  Dewey,  la  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
having  him  arrested  and  convicted  as  a  common  thief.  Everyone 
who  follows  the  radio  knows  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Moscow  Interna- 
tionale. So  that  these  so-called  exposures  of  the  Dies  committee 
are  merely  a  rehashing  of  material  which  I  described  to  the  public 
years  ago. 

A  little  amuBing  note  was  Injected  by  the  committee  recently.  I 
sav  amusing,  although  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  large  sums  of  money,  but.  nevertheless.  It  is  amusing.  The 
committee  published  a  so-caUed  red  book,  in  which  It  fills  more 
than  a  thou.«<and  pages  with  excerpts  from  official  Russian  publica- 
tions, things  which  are  copied  from  books,  and  which  do  not  show 
anything  that  the  public  does  not  know.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
stuff  which  is  peddled  to  the  public  by  a  congressional  committee. 

When  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  It  Is  not  my  desire  to  prevent  any  legitimate  discussion  of 
subversive  propaganda,  but  what  I  am  opposed  to  is  making  capital 
and  giving  the  public  scary  headlines  by  presenting  half-baked  facts. 
I  particularly  pnised  the  work  of  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  said  that  I  would  not  exchange  one  G-man  or  one  man 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ail  the  Dies  committee  investi- 
gators that  have  been  on  Its  pay  roll.  This  statement  still  holds 
good.  Not  only  has  the  Dies  committee  not  presented  anything 
new,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  blocked  any  attempt  to  get  at 
real  facts  where  this  committee  could  legitimately  follow  up  certain 
leads  which  were  given  to  It  by  me  as  a  result  of  a  7-year  investi- 
gation at  my  own  expense. 

You  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  country  of  three 
coordinate  branches— legislative,  execuUve,  and  Judicial— and  that 
none  of  these  branches  has  the  right  to  eftcroach  on  the  duties  and 
functions  of  another.  Congressional  committees  have  certain  well- 
defined  duties  and  prerogatives,  and  If  they  stick  to  their  own 
line,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  clash  of  authority. 

The  Dies  committee  waa  established  for  the  ptirpose  of  gathering 
material  to  convince  Congress  that  certain  laws  were  necessary  to 
eradicate  certain  evils.  But.  strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  very  long 
report  of  the  Dies  investigating  committee,  which  costs  the  public 
hvmdreds  of  thousanda  of  dollars,  has  not  seen  fit  to  suggest  one 
law  to  eradicate  the  conditions  describee!  in  the  report,  be  it  saboteur 
or  "fifth  columnist."  Instead  of  following  the  Instructions  of 
Congress  to  bring  in  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation,  the 
dlstingtilslMd  chairman  of  the  conunittee  has  been  going  around  the 
country  m*^<"C  unsupported  statements  and  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government  to  8\Kh  an 
extent  that  It  was  necessary  to  check  his  activities  along  these  lines. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  chairman  of  the  committee  published  a  book 
In  which  be  acain  claims  credit  for  everything  done,  and  wishes 
to  show  the  puhllo  that  he  is  the  savior  of  America.  Of  cotirw.  it 
fti  an  old  story  that  men  in  public  life  like  to  claim  credit,  whether  or 
not  they  deserve  It.  Perhaps  even  In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  Augustus  were  showing  to  the  public  what  they  accom- 


plished, and  perhaj)s  even  claimed  credit  for  good  weather.  But  It 
exceeds  aU  bounds  of  propriety  when  a  Congressman  in  his  desire  to 
claim  credit  for  himself,  overlooks  the  work  of  others  who  have  real 
accomplishments  to  report,  and  sets  himself  up  as  a  supersleuth. 
When  such  a  situation  arises  it  is   time   that  the  public  be  told 

about  it.  ^  ,.    w 

Anything  to  get  a  headline  in  the  newspapers,  that  seems  to  be 
the  principal  motto  of  the  committee.  To  achieve  this  result,  it 
has  specialized  In  assassinating  the  character  and  public  reputa- 
tion of  prominent  men  and  women  by  accusing  them  of  Ijelng 
guilty  of  various  kinds  of  "isms."  in  cases  where  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  back  up  such  an  accusation.  When  the  per- 
sons who  were  thus  assailed  pleaded  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  and  clearing  themselves,  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  not  given  to  them.  This,  of  course.  Is  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  American  way  of  doing  things,  and  is  clearly  undemo- 
cratic and  In  violation  of  every  principle  of  decency  and  fairness. 

When  a  few  d&ys  ago.  there  was  some  public  discussion  of 
sabotage  in  plants  engaged  In  the  rearmament  program  of  our 
Government,  again  the  Dies  conmiittee  saw  fit  to  claim  credit  for 
having  exposed  conditions,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  details 
or  any  pertinent  facts  were  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
nor  was  the  Department  of  Justice  given  the  slightest  help  In  track- 
ing down  the.  culprits,  and  doing  Its  work  of  Investigating  or 
prosecuting.  This  is  another  Instance  of  loose  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  Dies  committee,  and  I  can  only  explain  It  by  Its  Insensible  desire 
to  get  public  attention  under  any  circumstances. 

If  the  committee  realized  that  to  ferret  out  culprits  and  prose- 
cute them  Is  the  task  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  would  save 
Itself  the  trouble  of  making  ridiculous  public  statements,  which 
can  only  result  In  Its  being  discredited  to  a  large  extent  to  which 
Its  own  actions  have  condemned  It. 

The  latest  outburst  of  the  committee.  In  which  its  chairman  tells 
the  public  that  It  is  costing  the  American  taxpayers  large  sums  of 
money  for  our  Post  Office  Department  to  disseminate  German  prop- 
aganda. Is  again  something  which  the  chairman  could  have  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  he  had  listened  to  my  speech  of  August 
27  last.  At  that  time  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
our  international  treaty,  our  post  office  is  compelled  to  transmit 
through  the  malls  literature  which  comes  from  Germany,  and  that 
this  literature  under  the  existing  set-up  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  pure  Nazi  propaganda.  I  gave  facts  and  figures  in  my  speech 
to  show  wbat  this  propaganda  consists  of.  and  listed  in  detail  the 
type  of  malls  which  come  to  this  country  from  Germany  But.  of 
course,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  has  no  time 
to  listen  to  speeches  by  his  colleagues,  and.  besides,  what  good 
would  It  do  that  chairman  to  admit  that  perhaps  other  Members 
of  Congress  may  have  some  Ideas    too. 

It  Is  Clear  that  the  Dies  committee  Is  not  considering  Itaelf  bound 
by  limitations  of  congressional  committees  It  has  taken  the 
position  iliit  It  has  the  right  to  act  as  an  executive,  lesrlslative.  and 
Judiciary  body,  all  rolled  Into  one,  so  that  we  find  this  committee 
trying  In  one  breath  to  act  as  a  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee, governmental  detective  bureau,  and  a  Judiciary  body — an 
imposing  position  which  can  only  result.  If  persisted  In.  in  the 
destruction  of  the  well-defined  limitations  of  governmental  power. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  constituMonal  anarchy. 

In  another  press  release  Dies  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  the 
Ptederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  helpless  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. If  such  Is  the  fact,  why  not  bring  In  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  create  sufficient  legal  authority  to  let  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  any  other  agency  of  Government,  dis- 
pose of  this  menace'  How  does  the  Dies  committee  expect  to 
accomplish  things  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
helpless  to  eradicate? 

Personally,  of  course,  I  want  It  distinctly  understood  that  I  have 
no  quarrel  as  an  IndUidual  with  my  colleague  from  Texas,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  our  relations  with  each  other  have  been  at  all  times 
friendly  But  It  Is  America,  and  our  democracy,  which  must  be 
considered  first,  last,  and  always. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF    RHODE    ISLA>a) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Noveni' 

l)erl9).1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   RHODE    ISLAND    FREE   PRESS 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Free  Press  on  the  subject  of  the  Walter -Logan  bilL 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rhode  Island  Free  Press  of  December  6,   1940] 

WRONG   IN  PRINCIPLE 

The  expected  veto  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  await  the  findings  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by"  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  to  Inquire  into  the 
new  field  of  administrative  law.  The  bill  which  barely  slipped 
through  the  Senate  was  drafted  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

While  the  press  generally  has  been  giving  the  public  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  law  is  needed  to  curb  the  most  effective  agencies  of 
the  New  Deal  agencies  which  came  into  being  to  overcome  the 
pros.ser  abuses  of  the  lalssez  falr^  philosophy,  the  Walter-Logan  bill, 
in  the  form  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  would  put  the  courts  in 
charge  of  the  executive  departments  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ex- 
ecutive department  may  not  Issue  regulations  for  its  own  conduct 
without  the  approval  of  the  courts. 

If  such  a  bill  becomes  law,  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  up  and 
postpone  departmental  procedure  almost  Indefinitely,  for  It  would 
net  be  until  everything  that  happens  In  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  could  be  thrashed  out  In  the  courts,  and  almost  to 
the  highest  court,  that  there  would  be  any  assurance  that  a  policy 
or  an  order  or  a  regulation  of  the  department  Involved  could  be 
settled  f>nd  become  effective. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  await  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  committee,  now  shaping  Its  report, 
gives  indication  that  they  want  to  apply  an  Identical  formula  for 
the  future  .admlnLstratlon  of  all  the  executive  departments,  regard- 
less of  their  varied  functions.  This  ia  wrong  In  principle.  Congress 
should  await  the  findings  of  the  committee  of  eminent  lawyers 
selected  to  make  their  recommendations  on  the  proper  procedure  in 

administrative  law. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  sharpest  spear  p)olnt  of  democratic 
advance  today  is  the  administrative  commission.  Its  intelligence 
and  Its  morale  may  be  d?cl!-lve  factors  In  determining  whether  real 
democratic  government,  administered  through  the  Executive  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  all  the  people,  shall  survive  through  the 
transition  period  now  being  recorded  in  American  history. 

It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  reactionaries  In 
America,  who  Ju-t  lost  their  third  successive  Presidential  election, 
thould  have  trained  their  heaviest  gtms  on  the  administrative  com- 
missions, particularly  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Tlioy  speak  of  them  in  terms  which  show  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  democracy  and  the  fight  currently  being  made  through 
that  nebulous,  not  yet  crystallized,  symbol  known  as  the  New  Deal. 

To  Judge  the.se  administrative  commls-slons  from  any  objective 
viewpoint,  the  conclusion  must  \>e  that,  by  and  large,  they  are 
carrying  out  their  prescribed  function  with  caution  and  tolerance. 
The  good  they  achieve  Is  always  obscured  from  the  public.  They 
are  accused  of  overstepping  their  administrative  bounds  and  en- 
tering the  area  or  the  legislature  and  of  the  Judiciary,  thus  sub- 
jecting the  Individual,  personal,  or  corporate  to  the  unchecked 
pHDwer  of  a  small  group  of  men. 

Yet  the  combination  of  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  func- 
tions Is  exactly  what  makes  them  an  effective  new  governmental 
form.  They  have  Investigatory  and  administrative  tasks.  In  which 
they  act  in  a  quasi-Judicial  capacity:  they  have  rule-making  powers 
that   have  been  delegated  to  them  by  Congress. 

It  has  been  well  observed.  In  relating  these  thoughts,  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  has  been  most  vigorously 
attacked  for  combining  these  functions,  has  been  upheld  by  a 
tolerably  liberal  Supreme  Court  in  an  overwhelming  number  of 
test  cases. 

Who  won  the  election  anyway?  Not  those  who  sponsored  the 
Walter-Logan  bill  They  were  defeated  In  fact,  the  two  votes 
which  guaranteed  passv.ge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  came  from  two 
Democratic  Senators  who  were  repudiated  by  their  own  party 
through  denial  of  renomlnatlon.  This  is  a  "lame  duck"  bill  as 
far  as  passage  In  the  United  States  Senate  Is  concerned — passage 
which  conflicts  with  the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  the  most 
recent  amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution. 


Danger  of  War  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS 


Major  General  Rivers  has  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Par  East  and  his  observations  are  considered  timely  and  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

DANGER  or  WA8  WTrH   JAPAN 

(Memorandum,   dated  December  8.    1940.  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C. 
Rivers,  U.  S.  Army,  retired) 

I  hope  this  memorandum  may  be  read  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
In  Congress  who  are  Interested  in  the  arguments  which  have  brought 
our  country  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Japan,  a  war  from  which  we 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  gain. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  great  trade  with  the  Far  East.  Decades 
and  decades  will  have  to  pass.  The  countries  out  there  are  at  any 
rate  striving  more  and  more  to  make  at  home  the  articles  they 
have  had  to  Import  from  western  nations.  We  do  have  with  Japan 
a  substantial  trade,  with  a  large  balance  In  our  favor. 

About  one-twelfth  of  the  farm  products  and  manufeurtured  ar- 
ticles which  the  American  people  sell  goes  abroad;  that  is,  foreign 
trade.  Only  one-tenth  of  what  Is  sold  abroad,  our  foreign  trade. 
Is  with  the  Far  East.  That  Includes  the  amounts  we  sell  to  Vladi- 
vostok, and  on  down  to  all  countries  Including  Australia. 

Our  crisis  Is  with  Europe.      This  Is  clearer  and  clearer  day  by  day. 

Then  why  take  the  risk  of  a  war  in  the  east — a  war  that  would 
be  a  major  national  effort  and  cost  the  Nation  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars? 

I  have  spent  11  consecutive  years  In  the  Philippines  snd  have  long 
been  a  student  of  the  strategy  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Any 
strategist  knows  we  would  fight  Japan  at  a  great  disadvantage,  aa 
we  have  no  bases  In  the  Far  East. 

Congress  cannot  build  at  Guam  a  base,  3.500  miles  west  of  the 
Hawaii  base.  All  the  Congress  can  construct  at  Guam  would  be  an 
exposed,  untenable  salient.  Guam  is  in  the  western  Pacific.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  hold  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  we  are 
building  about  eight  small  advanced  bases.  The  United  States 
should  hold  from  the  mld-Atlantlc  westward  to  the  mld-Paclflc. 
That  will  cost  great  sums  of  money.  It  ought  to  be  enough,  as  it 
includes  about  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Given  the  great  distances  over  the  North  Pacific,  the  shape  of  the 
curved  coast  lines  of  northeastern  Asia  and  the  location  of  Japan, 
and  of  her  encircling  chain  of  defensive  Islands  running  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Equator,  the  United  States  does  not  possess  the  power 
to  defend  the  Philippines,  In  a  war  with  Japan  the  Filipinos  would 
at  once  be  crushed  between  the  two  great  fighting  nations. 

All  the  business  of  Americans  and  of  Filipinos  would  be  at  once 
largely  suspended  or  destroyed  by  a  blockade  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Where  Goes  the  Navy's  Money? 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  herewith  an 
article  entitled  "Danger  of  War  With  Japan,"  written  by 
Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army,  retired. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  C    J.   PEOPLES.  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY,  RETTIRED 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear  Admiral  C.  J.  Peoples, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
membership  of  this  House  by  me.  In  his  capacity  as  Director 
of  Procurement  from  1933  to  1939.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 
Member  who  did  not  on  one  or  more  occasions  have  personal 
contact  with  Admiral  Peoples  and  were  impressed,  like  I 
was,  with  his  splendid  businesslike  qualities,  his  engaging 
personality,  and  by  the  complete  grasp  he  possessed  of  the 
big  job  of  which  he  was  the  executive  head.  I  doubt  if  there 
Is  any  man  in  the  public  service  more  highly  regarded  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  is  this  splendid  officer. 

Identified  with  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  throughout 
his  naval  career,  of  which  he  was  the  head — Pasmiaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy— from  1933  to  1935,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
better  authority  on  naval  finances  or  the  conduct  of  naval 
business  than  Admiral  Peoples.  In  the  Navy  E>ay  magazine 
ol  October  27,  1940,  an  article  appears  by  the  admiral  entitled 
"Where  Goes  the  Navy's  Money?"  The  subject  is  one  of 
unusual  interest  at  this  particular  time,  and,  under  the  per- 
mission I  have  been  granted,  I  insert  the  article  In  its  entirety 
at  this  point: 

The  Navy's  money  goes  for  such  a  great  variety  of  purpoMS  and 
to  BO  many  fields  of  biunan  endeavor,  that  a  detailed  analyaia  would 
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tax  tlie  patience  of  the  average  pereon;  but.  as  my  primary  pur- 
poBe  U  to  show  that  pracUcally  90  percent  of  the  Navy's  money  goes 
for  labor  or  personal  service  In  some  form,  a  few  figures  are  neces- 
sary. Statistics  are  aa  dry  as  Sahara;  but  the  dollars  from  the 
Navy's  purse  go  directly  or  indirectly  In  the  form  of  wages  to  the 
man  in  the  mine,  in  the  mill,  in  the  factory.  In  the  forest.  In  the 
field,  in  the  store.  In  the  ofBce.  on  the  street,  or  In  the  home. 

A  summary  of  naval  activities  shows  that  during  the  month  of 
June  of  this  year.  Congress  appropriated  moneys  for  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  Navy  amounting  to  over  W.000,000.000 — about 
90  percent  of  which  represented  labor,  or  wages,  or  services  of  labor 
in  some  form: 

For  construction  of  new  ships.  (468,000.000;  for  ships  In  oommls- 
slon  and  attached  to  the  fleet.  $100,000,000;  for  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses  of  navy  yardis.  180.000,000;  tests  and  experimentfi, 
$8.000  000:  freight.  $3,000,000:  armor,  armament,  and  ammunition. 
$194,000,000:  aircraft  and  fleet  air  bMea,  $386,000,000;  reserve  ma- 
terials. $10,000,000:  alteraUons  to  naval  vessels,  $41,000,000:  for 
public  works  at  yards  and  stations.  $350,000,000;  for  athletic  outfits 
and  movies  for  recreation  of  the  enlisted  men.  $469,000;  for  prizes 
for  excellence  In  gunnery  and  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  engineer- 
ing. $70,000:  for  ocean  and  lake  surveys.  $90,000:  for  hydrographlc 
work  on  maps  and  charts,  $112,000;  for  State  marine  schools. 
$190,000;  for  the  Medical  Department.  Including  medical  stores  and 
hospitals.  $5,500,000;  for  the  Naval  Reserves,  $23,000,000;  for  fuel 
oil.  $15,500,000. 

Incidentally  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  battleship  in  commls- 
Bton.  though  each  varies  according  to  size  and  age.  will  be  about 
$1,600,000  per  year;  an  aircraft  carrier.  $1,900,000;  a  heavy  cruiser. 
$000,000:  a  destroyer.  $180,000;  a  submarine.  $120,000,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  alterations. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Navy's  money  seems  large,  as  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939  It  amounted  to  about  $996,000,000.  and  for  1941 
slightly  over  $3,000,000,000.  It  is  a  specious  argument  to  charge 
that  the  Navy's  money  Is  spent  for  the  purpose  only  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  Is  for  the  benefit  purely  of  national  defense  and 
of  national  security,  of  which  every  State,  every  county,  and  every 
municipality  receives  its  full  share. 

The  spending  of  this  money  goes  directly  to  a  great  many  indus- 
tries. The  average  person  thinks  it  goes  only  for  ships  and  boats 
as  such,  and  that  little  of  it  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large:  on  the  contrary,  the  Navy's  money  goes  everywhere  and 
affects  everyone  In  the  vital  Industries  employing  labor.  For  illus- 
tration (selecting  random  Items  and  approximate  estimates),  to 
the  small  boiler  and  engine  Indiistry  there  was  spent  about  $2,000.- 
000;  to  the  lubrlcatlon-oU  Industry  about  $700,000;  to  the  electric 
cable  and  wire  Industry.  $2,500,000;  to  the  radio  and  wireless  indus- 
try. $5,500,000;  to  the  Industry  manufactiiring  electric  apparatus. 
$6,000,000;  for  Instrviments  of  precision.  Including  gyrocompasses. 
about  $700,000;  to  firms  manufacturing  cordage  and  rope,  about 
$1,000,000;  for  boat  and  ship  utensils,  about  $250,000;  for  things 
coming  within  the  general  category  of  drygoods.  cotton  and  woolens. 
produced  by  mills,  about  $6,000,000;  to  mantifactxirers  of  bath  and 
toilet  fixtures,  about  $170,000;  for  heat-insulating  materials,  about 
$200,000;  to  manufacturers  of  packing,  hose,  and  gaskets.  $600,000; 
for  leather  belting,  about  $150,000;  to  publishers  of  library  books. 
$100,000;  to  manufacturers  of  athletic  goods.  $300,000;  to  the  lumber 
Industry.  $1,500,000;  to  manufacturers  of  machine  tools.  $3,000,000; 
to  mills  producing  hand  tools,  $900,000;  to  miscellaneous  hardware 
manufacttxrers.  $800,000:  to  factories  making  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and 
screws.  $750,000;  to  mUls  producing  pipe  tubing.  $2,000,000;  and 
pipe  fittings,  $1,400,000:  to  the  steel  mills,  about  $15,000,000;  for 
caps  and  gloves,  etc..  about  $715,000;  for  acids,  chemicals,  and  drugs. 
about  $2,000,000:  to  the  paint  Industry,  about  $1300,000;  to  the 
producers  of  tableware.  $350,000;  to  the  shoe  Industry,  about  $1,000.- 
000:  and  another  big  Item  for  all  kinds  of  provisions,  fresh,  canned, 
and  bagged,  produced  by  the  farmer  directly,  by  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  packers,  and  meat  packers,  $27,000,000. 

As  to  the  country-wide  distribution  of  the  Navy's  money  In  the 
manufacture  of  various  ship  commodities.  It  is  enlightening  to 
know  that  for  machinery  24  States  are  Interested;  for  steel  and 
steel  products.  13  States;  for  lumber.  17  States;  for  metal  fixtures, 
fittings,  and  valves,  13  States:  for  electrical  eqxilpment,  8  States: 
lead  and  sine.  17  States:  paints  and  oils,  18  States;  insulating,  deck 
covering  materials,  15  States;  galley  outfits,  9  States;  ship  furniture. 
8  States:  bedding,  etc..  10  States,  hardware  and  tools.  7  States; 
navigational  outfits.  7  States:  foods.  48  States.  In  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  14  Statee  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  5  States  in  the  Gulf, 
and  3  States  on  the  Pacific  seaboard;  8  States  on  the  Lakes  and  13 
States  on  our  Inland  waterways  have  shipyards  large  or  small  Inter- 
ested in  commercial  or  public  shipbuilding  business. 

Of  these  tremendous  sums,  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  amount 
for  new  construction  was  paid  to  the  thousands  engaged  In  labor 
either  at  the  shipyards  or  to  the  thousands  of  outside  artisans 
and  mechanics  who  contributed  to  manufactiirlng  the  material 
and  equipment  entering  Into  the  construction  or  to  supplies  for 
maintenance  of  ships  of  the  fieet.  In  other  words,  the  principal 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  or  of  the  supplies  or  equipctge  necessary 
to  maintain  her  In  active  service,  lies  not  In  steel  and  machinery. 
or  In  furnishings  and  equipment  as  such,  but  90  percent  was  paid 
In  wages  to  specialists  In  thetr  trades,  or  other  labor,  skilled,  un- 
skilled, or  professional.  No  other  American  Industry  helps  directly 
80  many  types  and  kinds  of  worklngmen  as  does  shipbuilding  or 
In  the  supply  of  the  fieet. 

Furthermore,  practically  all  of  the  Navy's  money  Is  spent  at  home. 
Many  think  of  the  Navy  as  being  away  at  sea  somewhere  domg 
nothing   but  shooting  away  the  people's  money;    but,  while   the 


powder  and  shell  expended  at  target  practice  cost  only  about 
$3  000  000.  every  dollar  of  that  sum  had  been  paid  for  wages  to 
some  mechanic  at  home.  Then.  too.  it  need  only  be  recalled  that 
when  In  the  spring  of  1925  the  fleet  was  sent  on  lU  good-will 
cruise  to  Australia,  that  entire  fleet  of  25  000  men  absent  from 
home  bases  nearly  5  months,  was  completel>  subsisted,  fueled,  and 
supplied  from  home  ports— a  demonstraUon  In  efficiency  which  then 
astonished  the  world. 

The  cowboy  on  the  western  range  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a 
drove  of  sheep  to  the  shipping  pens  wovild  be  surprised  to  kuow 
that  part  of  the  leather  and  wool  would  find  its  way  Into  the  uni- 
forms of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy;  or  for  beefsteaks  and  mutton 
chops  for  their  mess  tables. 

DCFcaiicEirrAi,  aki>  devuxjpmkkt  wosk 

Millions  of  the  Navy's  money  have  gone  Into  the  development  of 
radio,  particularly  in  its  early  and  experimental  stages. 

The  Navy  was  a  pathfinder  In  the  establishment  of  high-power 
radio  apparatus  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  companies. 
This  likewise  applies  to  the  development  of  the  vacuum  tube  and  for 
high-frequency  corrununlcatlon  systems  and  receiving  apparatus. 
The  radio  compass  owes  much  to  the  Navy,  including  imderwater 
sound  receivers  and  echo-soiuiding  systems.  

In  commercial  marine  engineering  the  Navy  has  greatly  assisted 
In  the  standardization  through  exhaustive  tests  of  engine- room 
materials  It  has  also  greatly  helped  in  the  evolution  of  the  com- 
pound engine,  then  the  multiple-expansion  engine,  then  the  turbine, 
and  finally  the  electric  drive  for  the  main  motive  power;  also  with 
the  development  of  main  boilers  and  auxiliary  machinery  and  acces- 
sories. The  development  of  the  submarine  has  caused  special  atten- 
tion to  the  use  and  Improvement  of  the  Diesel  engine.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  manne  distilling  plants,  condensing  plants,  refrigerating 
plants,  marine  lubricants,  and  electrical  appliances  suitable  for  use 
at  sea,  millions  of  the  Navys  money  have  gone  for  each  purpose. 

IMPORTANCX   TO   THI    MEBCHANT    MARINE 

In  ship  design,  not  only  of  vessels  of  the  Na\-y  but  also  In  the 
design  of  merchant  vessels,  the  Navy  has  had  a  far-reaching  hand. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  steel  industry  the  Navy's  guiding  hand  was 
directly  felt.  It  was  a  pioneer  In  the  use  cf  large  steel  ca.stings. 
special  steel,  and  an  aluminum  alloy.  Its  experiments  in  artificial 
ventilation  have  been  felt  in  the  better  ventilation  of  schools, 
theaters,  public  places,  mines,  and  subwa3rs. 

Much  of  the  Navy's  money  has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
aviation.  In  the  design  of  airplane  bodies  and  airplane  engines,  and 
In  the  development  of  suitable  materials  and  metals  used  in  the 
construction  thereof,  the  Navy's  money  has  been  largely  responsible, 
and  in  llghter-than-alr  craft  its  millions  have  made  it  a  pioneer. 

Much  cf  the  Navy's  money  is  responsible  for  the  evolution  of  steel 
forglngs.  brought  about  throtigh  the  need  for  high-power  guns  and 
high-resisting  armor.  In  the  field  of  special  instrumente.  optics, 
photography,  and  explosives  the  Navy's  money  has  been  of  direct 
assistance  to  each  line  of  industry 

In  the  development  of  drydocks.  radio  towers,  storage,  and  ware- 
housing the  Navy's  money  has  brought  about  structures  of  primary 
efficiency  In  the  standardization  cf  coal  and  of  fuel  oil  for  tise 
afloat,  its  standards  are  in  daily  use  In  commerce.  Exporters  of 
steaming  coal  make  their  sales  to  South  America  and  to  Europe 
according  to  Navy  standards,  and  the  term  "U  S  Navy  standard" 
is  a  byword  In  trade  The  work  of  the  Navy's  Hydrographlc  OfBce, 
Its  ocean  and  lake  surveys,  its  Naval  Observatory,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  navigational  instruments  is  of  primary  Importance  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

UNCMPLOTMENT    tLTLIET 

The  Navy  has  spent  much  money  In  the  education  of  Its  officers 
and  in  the  training  of  its  enlisted  personnel.  Thousands  of  Its 
ofllcers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  men  go  back  into  civil  life 
and  into  commercial  pursuits  to  there  become  useful  citizens.  The 
Navy's  money  which  has  been  sjaent  upon  their  education  and  upon 
their  training  has  been  and  will  be  an  Important  factor  in  con- 
tributing toward  the  standards  of  American  citizenship. 

Much  of  the  Navy's  money  has  been  spent  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, such  as  assisting  in  the  relief  of  famine,  disastrous  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  and  in  assisting  in  the  relief  of  such 
disasters  as  those  of  Smyrna.  Yokohama,  and  many  disasters  at 
home. 


The  Die.s  Committee  and  the  F.  B.  I. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  12.  1940] 

RXSTRAINIIfC  Ma.  DIES 

The  effect  of  the  understanding  reached  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson  and  Representative  Vooaais.  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Is  to  relegate  the  committee  to  a  minor  role. 
Conferees  on  both  sides  agree  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  so-called  Dies  committee  have  separate  functions, 
and  that  actual  enforcement  of  the  law  against  "fifth  coltunnlsts" 
must  take  precedence  over  the  mere  expwsure  of  foreign  propaganda 
and  subversive  activities.  That  conclusion  Is  both  reasonable  and 
essential  to  our  national  defense. 

Two  Important  questions  arise  out  of  this  Informal  agreement  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  F.  B.  I.: 

1.  Can  the  committee  under  Mr.  Dixs'  chairmanship  be  relied  upon 
to  refrain  from  Interfering  In  cases  that  should  be  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  secret  Investigation  and  prosecution? 

2.  Will  the  committee  serve  any  useful  purpose  after  Its  work 
has  been  thus  restricted? 

Mr  Jackson  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  leave  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  committee  the  question  as  to  whether  facts  it  uncovers 
should  be  exposed  or  referred  quietly  to  law-enforcement  officials. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  will  not  interfere 
with  cases  suitable  for  prosecution.  That  understanding  seems  to 
Imply  that  there  will  be  no  more  Indiscriminate  raids  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  such  raids  would  obviously  tend  to  disrupt  undercover 
Investigations  by  the  F.  B.  I.  If  the  committee  lives  up  to  Its  agree- 
ment not  to  encroach  upon  the  executive  function  of  enforcing  the 
law.  It  will  have  to  be  far  more  circumspect  thsm  It  has  been  In 
the  past. 

With  the  committee's  activities  thus  restricted,  how  can  it  give 
the  public  or  Congress  a  complete  pictvire  of  the  subversive  activities 
going  forward  in  this  country?  If  the  work  of  the  most  dangerous 
spies  and  saboteurs  Is  left  to  the  P.  B.  I.  for  investigation,  as  it 
should  be.  the  committee  at  best  wlU  be  able  to  reveal  only  a  frag- 
mentary view  of  this  tindercover  work.  Ite  information  will  prob- 
ably be  "less  complete  than  that  of  the  FBI  In  the  circumstances, 
Congress  may  in  the  future  be  able  to  obtain  lU  most  valuable 
guidance  In  this  field  from  the  Depfiirtm->nt  of  Justice. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Dies  committee  and  Attorney 
General  Jackson  have  agreed  to  stop  working  at  cross-purposes. 
But  Congress  can  scarcely  avoid  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  divi- 
sion of  functions  outlined  In  the  cturent  exchange  of  letters  goes 
a  long  way  toward  depriving  the  committee  of  its  raison  d'etre. 


-   I  Prospect  of  War  in  Asia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novem- 
I  ber  19),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  "William  C.  Rivers.  United  States  Array, 
retired,  over  station  WQSR  on  October  8  of  this  year  on  thfe 
subject  Are  We  Facing  War  in  Asia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Many  Americans  say  that  we  shotild  save  French  Indochina  from 
the  Japanese.  Also  that  we  must  send  the  American  Battle  Fleet 
to  Singapore  to  cooperate  with  the  small  British  fleet  and  the 
Netherlands  fleet  so  as  to  protect  the  Netherland  East  Indies  from 
Japan. 

Some  such  persons  appear  to  feel  there  Is  no  limit  to  what  the 
United  States  Is  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  certainly  fall  to 
consider  that  we  have  only  in  the  past  few  months  started  oxir 
armament  program — the  defense  program.  Many  who  talk  of  our 
protecting  all  of  southeastern  Asia  have  apparently  failed  to  give 
consideration  to  the  danger  of  our  own  country  being  attacked — 
being  attacked  by  way  of  South  or  Central  America  by  a  victorious 
CSermany  and  Italy.  ,         .  ..^ 

Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  engage  in  naval  operations  in  south- 
east Asia  would  mean  that  we  are  at  war  with  Japan.  Emphasis 
Is  given  to  this  talk  on  an  American-Japanese  war  by  the  fact  that 
our  fleet  is  retained  at  Hawaii — well  out  toward  the  mid-Pacific 
and  2.000  miles  from  the  Canal  at  Panama. 

Europe  is  far  more  important  to  us  than  the  Far  East  is.  The 
advance  of  totalitarianism  in  western  Europe  means  much  more 
to  our  institutions  than  anything  that  could  happen  in  south- 
eastern Asia.  Our  fleet  ought  to  be  safely  east  of  the  Panama 
Canal  probably  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Because  any  attack  on  our 
country  will  doubtlesb  come  by  way  of  South  America.    The  acquisi- 


tion of  the  eight  new  island  bases  In  the  west  Atlantic  emphasizes 
the  need  for  our  fleet  in  the  Atlantic.  We  should  arrange  our  affairs 
with  Japan  so  that  the  fleet  can  come  to  the  Atlantic. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  flght  In  Eastern  Asia,  because  (a)  we  have 
failed,  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  discover  in  the  Far  East  a  region 
of  vital  Interest  to  our  strategic  sectirity  and  economic  welfare; 
(b)  the  distances  across  the  North  Pacific  are  too  great;  and  (c) 
because  to  flght  in  the  Far  East  would  be  deliberately  to  expose  the 
United  States  to  the  danger  of  an  attack  on  the  Panama  Canal  by 
way  of  South  America — attack  on  the  part  of  a  victorious  Germany. 
This  latter  possibility  Is  the  gravest  danger  to  our  Nation.  Our 
fighting  in  eastern  Asia  would  not  only  greatly  enhance  this  chief 
danger  to  the  United  States  but  it  would  also  throw  Japan  more  and 
more  into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Geography  is  of  tremendous  Importance  in  the  relations  between 
nations.  Speak  of  our  fighting  In  eastern  Asia,  you  at  once  learn 
from  the  naval  authorities  how  dependent  on  bases  are  the  great, 
costly  modern  fleets. 

Admiral  Yarnell  told  a  naval  committee  of  Congress  a  few  years 
ago  as  follows:  "I  would  say  If  you  wanted  any  assurance  of  going 
to  the  Philippines  in  time  of  war  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess you  need  to  Luild  drydocks  and  a  base  in  the  Philippines,  and 
you  need  a  fleet  perhaps  two  to  one  with  regard  to  Japan." 

Admiral  Leahy  said  to  the  committee  2  years  ago:  "The  Navy 
which  America  now  has  and  the  Navy  which  It  will  have  when  It  is 
Increased  by  the  authority  in  this  bill  will  be  seriously  Inadequate 
to  the  task  of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines."  The 
admiral  said  also:  "The  defensive  line  of  the  American  Navy  at  the 
present  time  reaches  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  Samoa,  smd  to  the  Panama  Canal."  Japan  has  no  deslr« 
to  attack  the  United   States;   at  any  rate,  the  distances  are  too 

great. 

Send  our  fleet  to  Singapore  to  work  with  the  British  Fleet,  when 
we  all  know  that  Britain  has  had  no  capital  ship  east  of  Suez  since 
the  bomb  explosion  at  Agadlr  In  19111  It  would  stagger  the  Imagi- 
nation to  flgure  the  ntunber  of  merchant  ships  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  supply  our  fleet  at  Singapore — a  far  greater  number  than 
the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  in  all  otir  foreign  trade. 

MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  well-known  and  usually  an  accurate 
critic,  made  the  most  remarkable  proposal  recently— that  we  send 
our  small  Manila  fleet  of  two  light  cruisers,  a  dozen  destroyers,  and 
a  dozen  submarines  to  Join  the  small  British  fleet  from  Singapore 
and  the  small  Dutch  fleet,  this  concentration  to  be  made  In  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  order  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritory there.  Major  Eliot  suggested  also  that  the  main  American 
fleet  can  go  out  from  Hawaii  5.000  miles  to  Manila  and  then,  If 
necessary,  proceed  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Send  our  fleet  off  on  such  a  wild-goose  chase  and  leave  the 
powerful  fleet  of  Japan  behind.  Japan  has  some  12  battleships,  34 
cruisers.  140  destroyers,  and  75  submarines.  This  seasoned  armada 
would  be  free  to  attack  Alaska  or  the  Philippines,  both  of  which  are 
left  open  by  Major  Eliot's  proposal. 

Two  students  of  experience  have  Just  published  their  views  on 
the  Far  East.  Robert  Aura  Smith's  book  Our  Purture  In  Asia  Is 
Just  out.  Mr.  Smith  is  frankly  an  Imperialist  In  his  view.  He  feels 
we  have  a  very  important  position  In  the  Par  East.  Also,  that  we 
ought  to  retain  the  Philippines  as  a  dominion.  He  states:  "Our 
greatest  peril  Is  not  the  danger  of  fighting  a  naval  war  too  far  from 
our  shores.  It  is  that  we  should  resign  ourselves  to  defeat  without 
putting  up  a  flght."  Very  brave  words,  Indeed.  The  author,  a 
civilian,  differs  from  the  expert*  of  our  Navy  on  lighting  a  war  7.000 
miles  from  our  west  coast  and  5.000  miles  from  our  base  at  Hawaii. 

The  author  makes  much  of  our  trade  in  the  Far  East.  He  draws 
with  compass  a  circle  with  a  raditis  of  1.000  miles  and  the  center 
between  Saigon  and  Borneo.  There  you  have  safely  In  the  circle 
130,000.000  customers  in  the  South  China  Sea.  But  he  omits  to 
state  that  we  sell  to  one  customer  In  the  North  China  Sea — Japan — 
almost  double  the  amount  we  seU  to  his  three  colonies  In  the  south — 
Hong  Kong.  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Smith 
emphasizes  that  we  get  850,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  omits  to  state  that  we  take  the  Philippine  sugar  as  a 
favor  to  the  Filipinos;  that  we  can  buy  that  sugar  cheaper  In  Cuba 
or  in  Hawaii.  The  same  with  many  other  things  we  get  from  the 
Philippines;  we  can  buy  them  in  tropical  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States.  We  sell  abroad  only  8  percent  of  the  manufactured 
articles  and  foodstuffs  we  produce.  Eastern  Asia.  In  which  is  In- 
cluded the  Philippines,  buys  only  one-tenth  of  the  8  percent  that 
we  export. 

Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  China  has  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment. There  is  a  famUlar  Illusion  that  teeming  millions 
Insure  great  trade.  Canada  has  a  population  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Greater  New  York — 10.000.000.  Yet  we  sell  to  Canada  at 
our  door  far  more  goods  than  we  sell  to  the  500.000.000  people  In  the 
Far  East,  from  Vladivostok  to  Java.  All  countries  are  now  making 
I  efforts  to  get  machinery  and  to  set  up  plants  within  their  own 
borders  for  manufacturing  the  goods  they  require. 

There  is  as  yet  no  great  trade  in  the  Par  East.  Decades  and  de- 
cades will  have  to  pass.  We  do  have  considerable  trade  with  Japan. 
That  trade  is.  I  suppose,  our  vital  Interest  in  the  Far  East.  Our 
trade  with  Japan  Is  far  greater  than  our  trade  with  China  and  the 
Philippines  combined.  Our  trade  with  Japan  has  a  balance  favor- 
able to  us  The  balance  is  unfavorable  to  the  United  States  on  Its 
trade  with  both  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  favorable  balance 
on  our  trade  with  Japan  compensates  for  the  unfavorable  balance 
on  our  trade  with  the  20  nations  to  the  south  of  the  United  State*. 
Mr  Smith  does  acknowledge  that  the  Pillplno  people  are  capable 
of    governing    themselves.      He    agrees— what    most    students    of 
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government  on  our  newspapers  have  long  written — that  for  the 
United  States  to  reUln  the  sovereignty  of  the  PhUlpplnes  after  hav- 
ing granted  all  power  there  to  the  PlUplnoe  would  be  a  very  unusual 
situation — responsibility  for  the  Islands  without  real  authority  over 
the  Islands.  There  has  never  been  a  dominion  where  the  people  of 
the  controlling  state  and  the  dependency  were  entirely  different  as 
to  race. 

The  best  and  moet  balanced  study  of  this  whole  subject  Is  an 
article  by  Prof.  A.  Whitney  Grlswold,  of  Yale.  It  is  called  Our  Policy 
in  the  Far  East.     It  Is  In  Harper's  magazine  for  August  1940 

I  have  been  on  Guam  and  on  Wake  Island.  They  are  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  so  surrounded  by  Japanese  islands  that  we  can 
never  make  tenable  forts  on  Guam  or  Wake.  All  we  can  make  will 
be  distant  and  untenable  salients  No  one  objects  to  the  several 
air  bases  In  the  eastern  Pacific.  There  are  several  In  the  Aleutians, 
in  Alaska,  and  others  north  and  south  of  Hawaii.  All  this  will, 
however,  cost  much  more  than  the  Idea  given  the  public  simply 
by  the  naval  estimates  sent  to  Congress.  Naval  estimates  for  forti- 
fying Guam  and  Wake  run  to  the  colossal  sum  of  $350,000,000. 
But  that  Includes  no  money  for  pay  of  soldiers  of  the  Army  Artillery 
to  guard  these  places;  for  many  large  cannon  and  for  concrete  gun 
emplacements,  barracks  for  soldiers  and  so  on.  This  will  amount 
to  a  great  deal. 

KTW   TKEATT    AIIVISED 

My  own  conviction  Is — after  10  consecutive  years'  service  with  the 
Philippine  government — that  we  ought  to  make  with  Japan  a  new 
treaty  of  trade  and  friendship.  That  the  treaty  should  contain 
clauses  Indicating  Japan's  interest  In  the  continued  Independence 
of  the  Philippines  after  1»46.  Japan  will  not  try  to  annex  the 
Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  She  will  not  make  a  division  of  her 
fleet  and  armies  with  Soviet  Russia  so  near  at  the  north.  Many 
Japanese  have  left  the  Philippines  to  return  to  Japan  since  the 
start  of  the  war  in  China.  In  any  event,  Japan  will  have  much  of 
the  trade  with  the  Philippines.  Japan  has  not  the  power  or  the 
desire  to  attack  the  United  States.     The  distances  are  too  great. 

I  hope  the  Filipinos  will  obtain  the  Independence  they  have  so 
long  desired,  and  which  we  have  so  long  promised  them.  I  have 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  Filipino  people.  But  their  coun- 
try Is  too  far  from  my  country  for  continued  political  relations. 
The  Inevitable  logic  of  geography  Is  that  we  should  control  from 
the  mld-Atlantlc  westward  to  the  mld-Paclflc.  a  matter  of  great 
exp>en8e.  If  we  endeavor  to  maintain  a  navy  large  enough  to  try 
to  defend  the  indefensible  Philippines,  and  to  aid  the  defense  of 
South  America.  It  will  fetch  financial  ruin  to  my  own  country. 

SUtements  to  the  effect  that  the  Filipinos  no  longer  desire  Inde- 
pendence are  erroreous.  They  are,  I  believe,  put  out  by  people  who 
desire  our  permanent  control  of  and  responsibility  for  the  distant 
Philippines. 

John  Gunther.  who  visited  Manila,  says  on  page  300  of  his  book. 
Inside  Asia,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  sugar  Interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines oppose  Independence  for  the  Filipinos. 

Sugar  people  at  ManUa  desire  to  continue  sending  their  costly 
sugar  to  the  United  States  free  of  all  duty.  Such  a  practice  would 
be  against  the  Interests  of  the  farmers  in  many  of  our  own  States. 

We  have  no  territory  In  Asia  proper  and  no  political  Interests  at 
all  in  Asia.  We  are  not  going  to  Interfere  In  Asiatic  affairs;  the 
United  States  Is  not  the  guardian  of  Asiatic  morals.  The  future  of 
eastern  Asia  will  Inevitably  be  settled  by  the  people  who  live  there — 
by  Japanese.  Chinese,  and  Russians.  Britain  and  Prance  took  much 
of  the  territory  of  China  by  force  of  arms.  This  Includes  places 
such  as  French  Indochina,  Hong  Kong,  and  much  of  southwest 
China.  They  have  made  no  proposal  to  return  this  territory  to 
the  Chinese. 

We  buy  tin  in  Europe  and  America — from  thoee  who  have  smelters 
to  which  they  take  the  ore  they  get  In  the  Ketherland  East  Indies  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Rubber  we  buy  from  men  who  have 
stocks  of  It  In  Singapore,  Liverpool,  or  other  markets  for  rubber. 
We  covild.  if  It  were  necessary,  send  ships  by  the  Atlantic  to  actually 
haul  rubber  and  tin  from  Java.  We  need  not  send  by  way  of  Japan 
at  all.  Then  the  cooperation  in  the  Far  East  with  the  British  Fleet. 
We  ah  know  Britain  has  had  no  capital  ships  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  the  Agadlr  explosion  In  Morocco  In  1911.  It  Is  Inevita- 
ble that  the  peoples  who  live  in  eastern  Asia  will  settle  the  future  of 
eastern  Asia — what  President  Roosevelt  called  a  sort  of  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  Par  Bast. 

More  th&n  5.000  of  the  some  20,178  Japanese  residents  of  the 
Philippines,  among  the  18.000.000  Filipinos,  have  retximed  to  Japan 
since  the  start  of  the  China  war. 

I  have  w»lked  many  days  and  weeks  in  the  Philippine  Jungles  and 
mountains:  have  been  rowed  for  days  slowly  up  the  great  streams. 
such  as  the  Rio  Grande  In  northeast  Luzon,  the  Agusan  In  northeast 
IClndanao.  and  the  Cotabato  In  Mindanao.  Reared  on  a  farm.  I  was 
a  capable  observer  of  the  forests,  crops,  and  such  matters. 

The  Philippines  lack  oil,  rubber,  usable  coal,  and  genuine 
hardwoods. 

The  great  forests  of  the  Philippines  are  of  softwoods.  There  Is 
no  real  ebony  or  mahogany  and  the  export  of  local  hardwoods  is 
nominal. 

IT^e  coal  In  the  Islands  Is  so  soft  that  this  article  oomes  from 
Japan  and  Australia. 

The  preasnt  high  price  of  gold  makes  gold  mining  again  profitable; 
yet  we  are  never  told  the  cost  at  which  the  gold  is  produced. 

The  American  CQxnmlsslon  controlling  the  Islands  had  the  greatest 
Ideas  as  to  the  production  of  the  Philippines.  Railways  were  built 
which  did  not  return  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  In  New  York. 
The  FlllpiiKM  have  paid  from  their  taxes  large  sums  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  earnings  of  the  railways  and  this  guaranty. 


Press  reports  give  account  of  several  unusual  public  addresses 
by  President  Quezon.  Mr.  Quezon  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
political  parties  are  not  needed  in  a  democracy,  that  they  should 
be  abolished.  President  Quezon  has  been  voted  by  the  assembly, 
at  his  request,  many  great  additional  powers  over  the  liberties  of 
individuals  and  over  trade,  commerce.  labor,  and  other  unusual 
"emergency"  powers  The  Filipino  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  pub- 
licly stated  its  belief  that  this  is  an  unmistakable  sign  that  the 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  desires  totalitarianism  for  the 
Philippines.  I  recollect  recommending  that  Philippine  independence 
be  granted  on  July  4.  1940.  when  I  testified  before  the  Tydings 
Insular  Committee  in  March  1939.  Continuation  of  trade  privileges 
ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  granted  the  Filipinos  for  several  years. 


World  War  Service  Given  Credit  in  Computing 
Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12.  1940 


ANALYSIS  PREPARED  BY  MURRAY  W    LATIMER.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  became  effective  thousands  of  World  War  veterans 
employed  in  the  railroad  industry  were  denied  credit  for  the 
period  of  service  rendered  as  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Nation. 

On  October  8.  1940,  an  amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  was  approved  which  provides  that  certain  military 
service  rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1937.  and  which  includes 
the  World  War  period,  shall  be  credited  toward  retirement 
benefits  under  the  1935  and  1937  Railroad  Retirement  Acts. 

Approximately  25.000  employees  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  who  are  World  War  veterans  will  benefit  as  the 
result  of  this  amendment. 

For  the  information  of  World  War  veterans  affected  by  this 
legislation,  the  Honorable  Murray  W.  Latimer,  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  recently  prepared  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  informative  analysis  of  the  amendment  for 
the  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

CRTOiTABiLrrY   OF  MiLiTART   SEHv^cI:  Toward   ANNumis  Under   thb 
R.\iLBOAD  Retirement  Acts 

A.  WHEN  MILrTART  SHIVICE  MAT  BE  rRFDITABLB 

1.  Military  service  Is  creditable  only  if  two  conditions  are  met 
by  an  individual: 

(a)  The  military  service  must  have  l>een  preceded  by  employer 
service  rendered  by  tlie  individual  in  the  same  or  In  the  preceding 
calendar  year;  and 

(b)  The  individual  must  be  entitled  to  credit  for  employer  serv- 
ice rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1937. 

2.  Military  service,  to  be  creditable,  must  have  been  rendered 
prior  to  January  1.  1937.  and  either — 

(a)  During  a  war  period;  or 

(b)  Immediately  after  a  war  period  by  an  individual  who  was  in 
■ervice  at  the  end  of  a  war  period  and  was  required  to  continue  in 
mUlt&ry  service:   or 

(c)  During  a  period  for  which  the  individual  was  required  by  an 
act  of  Congress  (or  by  regulation,  proclamation,  or  order  pursuant 
thereto)  to  enter  and  continue  in  military  service. 

3.  Military  service  Includes  service  In  both  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  including  the  air  units  of  each. 

B.    NONCREDITABLE   MIUT.UIT   SEK\^CT 

1.  Military  service  rendered  after  December  31.  1936  A  bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  which  proposes  to  credit  such  service. 

2  Military  service  rendered  prior  to  January  1.  1937  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  not  entitled  to  credit  for  service  rendered  prior  to 
January  1.  1937.  to  an  employer. 

3.  Any  service  entered  upon  volxmtarily  unless  the  Individual 
entered  such  service  during  a  war  period. 

4.  In  no  event  is  credit  given  for  military  service  unless  the  first 
day  of  military  service  which  would  otherwise  be  crediuble  's  pre- 
ceded by  covered  railroad  service  rendered  either  In  the  same  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  flrst  day  of  military  service  occurs  or  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

5  Military  service  will  In  no  event  be  creditable  so  a«  to  make  the 
total  yean  of  service  more  than  30. 
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C   TO    C«T   CaEDIT   rOH    MHJTABT   SXKVICK   IlfDrVIDIJALS    MOST    m.1    APPLI- 
CATION    THZBXPOK 

(Por  Instructions  for  filing  application  see  notice  below) 

1.  Individuals  who  are  now  receiving  annuities  based  on  30  years 
of  service  cannot  receive  additional  credit  for  military  service. 
These  individuals  should  not  apply  for  military -service  credit.  In- 
dividuals now  receiving  annuities  based  on  less  than  30  3rears  of 
service  and  whose  annuities  would  be  Increased  by  crediting  mili- 
tary service  may  apply  for  such  credits. 

2  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  credit  for  service  rendered  to 
employers  prior  to  January  1.  1937.  but  whose  claims  for  annuity 
have  been  denied  because  of  insufficient  service  and  who  would  be 
eligible  if  their  military  service  were  credited,  should  file  a  claim 
for  such  service. 

3.  Individuals  whose  applications  for  annuity  are  now  pending 
before  the  Board,  and  who  believe  they  have  rendered  creditable 
military  service,  should  file  claim  for  military-service  credit  If  they 
have  not  claimed  30  years  of  employer  service  or  if  they  believe  it 
will  not  be  po6,sible  to  verify  at  least  30  years  of  employer  service 
already  claimed. 

4  Individuals  who  have  not  yet  filed  applications  for  annuities 
and  who  desire  to  get  credit  for  military  service  should  so  Indicate 
on  the  application  (revised  form  AA-1 )  or  may  attach  the  special 
form  (RR-271  If  the  application  blank  used  Is  an  old  one  not 
Including  questions  relating  to  military  service. 

D      NO    DUPLICATION    OF    BENXFTTS    BASED    ON    MILITART    SERVICE 

The  benefits  under  the  retirement  acts  resulting  from  crediting 
military  service  are  subject  to  a  reduction  In  cases  In  which  the 
military  service  is  used  as  a  basis  for  payment  of  periodic  benefits 
under  any  other  act  of  Congress.  In  cases  in  which  an  Individual 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  railroad  retirement  annuity  without 
the  military  service,  such  eligibility  will  be  preserved  regardless  of 
the  use  of  the  military  service  as  a  ba-'ls  for  payment  of  other 
periodic  benefits.  In  no  event,  however,  will  the  reduction  operate 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  annuity  based  on  other  than  military 
service 

E     MEETING  COSTS  OP  CREDITINC    MILITAHT  SERVICE 

The  legislative  history  of  the  military-service  amendment  makes 
It  clear  that  the  additional  costs  will  be  met  from  general  Govern- 
ment revenues.  T;ixes  on  employees  and  employers  will  not  be 
affected. 

NOTICE 


I 


Forms  on  which  claims  for  military  service  may  be  made  and 
Instructions  for  their  use  wlU  soon  be  available  There  will  be  a 
special  form  (RR  27)  on  which  persons  who  have  already  filed 
claims,  or  who  In  the  near  future  use  the  old  application  form,  may 
file  application  for  military-service  credits.  The  regular  application 
and  prior-service  forms  will  be  revised  so  as  to  permit  a  claim  for 
military  service  on  the  same  form  with  employer  service.  The  spe- 
cial application  form  (RR-27)  will  be  available  by  November  9  in 
Washington  and  shortly  thereafter  in  the  regional  and  district  man- 
agers' offices.  Revised  regular  application  and  prior-service  forms 
will  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Claims  for  credit  for  military  service  should  be  filed  promptly  on 
Form  RR  27.  Any  questions  about  military  service  may  be  sent  to 
the  Board.  However,  the  filing  of  claims  for  credit  for  military 
service  should  not  be  delayed  because  of  such  questions. 


Labor  Pledges  Cooperation  in  Defense  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1  °' 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON   EVENING   STAR 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  respectfully  I 
recommerid  to  e\ery  Member  of  the  House  a  careful  reading 
of  the  following  article  containing  a  statement  of  labor's 
record  in  the  defense  work  and  its  pledge  of  continued  full 
cooperation  with  the  program.  It  would,  I  think,  be  wise  for 
us  to  consider  tliis  before  taking  hasty  action  which  might 
destroy  a  spirit  and  attitude  which  is  priceless  to  our  Nation 
at  this  time. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

OaCANT7ED  LABOR  PLEDGES  COOPERATION  IN  DETENSE   WORK — MEMBERS  0» 
THREE  CROUPS  ASSURE  HILLMAN  OT  SMOOTH   PRODL.CTION 

Organized  labors  cooF>eratlon  In  asstirlng  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion in  d'-fens*'  industries  was  pledged  today  in  a  statement  Issued 
by  the  National  Defense  Commission's  labor  policy  committee. 

Representatives  of  the  A.  F.  L.,  C.  I.  O  .  and  the  Independent 
Railroad  Brotherhoods,  meeting  with  Sidney  Hillman,  In  charge  of 


the  Commission's  Labor  Division.  Issued  a  statement  which  de- 
clared: 

"In  this  time  of  world  crisis  American  labor  is  awake  to  the 
crucial  need  for  a  strong  national -defense  program.  Labor  recog- 
nizes fully  that  if  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  to  be  preserved  and 
enlarged  our  country  mvist  prepare  itself  for  total  defense,  morally 
and  materially.  Labor  knows  that  it  is  the  flrst  to  be  trampled 
under  the  march  of  dictatorship. 

"Labor  knows  that  If  workers  are  to  remain  freemen,  and  keep 
their  free  choices,  democracy — as  a  living  faith,  as  a  living  reality — 
must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  threat  of  totalitarianism,  within 
and  without  Labor  has  been,  and  is.  coof>eratlng  wholeheartedly 
throughout  the  entire  defense  effort.  Until  very  recently  no  single 
serious  interruption  of  production  in  defense  industries  had  oc- 
curred; and  then  only  two  such  work  stoppages  took  place,  the  first 
lasting  6  working  days,  and  the  se<'ond  4  dayS. 

"This  record  is  ample  evidence  that  labor  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  continuous  production  to  meet  defense  needs.  Labor  again 
reafllrms  Its  a.ssurance  of  cooperation  with  the  national-defense 
program  and  further  pledges  Itself  to  take  no  action  which  may  In 
any  way  Impede  production  before  all  conciliation  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  resolving  any  existing  controversy  have 
been  exhausted  " 

Mr.  Hillman  declared  that  "the  point  of  view  expressed  by  this 
committee,  which  speaks  for  all  s<>ctions  of  organized  labor,  again 
confirms,  and  underscores,  what  has  been  and  remains  the  serious 
determination  of  labor's  leaders  and  its  rank  and  file  to  give  un- 
stinted support  to  Insure  the  success  of  the  national -defense 
program." 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 19).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)   TIMES-STAR 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  entitled 
"Our  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Year."  The  Bridgeport 
Times-Star  is  a  newspaper  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  a  great  State  and  to 
the  progress  of  our  Nation  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  liiis  particular  editorial  in  the 
Record  because  it  permits  me — although  in  a  limited  way — 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  maintained  a  progressive 
attitude  in  an  uncertain  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  of  November  20.  19401 

OtJB   ONE   HtrNDRED    AND   KUTU-'IH   TEAB 

Today  the  Times-Star  begins  Its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of 
continuous  publication  and  we  begin  It  in  the  humble  realization 
that  there  are  many  events  more  important  than  this  to  occupy 
men's  thoughts  today.  But  It  is  nonetheless  heartening  to  know 
we  have  survived  so  long  and  grown  so  much,  for  this  could  not  b« 
possible  without  the  confidence  of  our  readers  to  sustain  us. 

It  is  idle,  thotigh  It  would  no  doubt  be  interesting,  to  look  back- 
ward over  the  years  since  George  Washington  was  President,  when 
this  newspaper,  as  the  Farmer's  Journal,  later  the  Bridgeport 
Farmer,  began.  It  Is  better  to  look  around  today  and  to  look  ahead 
into  the  future,  to  chart  the  course  for  the  coming  times. 

We  shall  try  as  we  have  tried  in  the  past  to  advocate  causes 
which  lead  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  masses  of  people,  to  protest 
against  too  much  power  in  the  liands  of  those  who  do  too  much 
self-seeking 

We  shall  try  to  see  the  truth  as  clearly  as  possible  and  to  adhere 
to  it  with  all  the  courage  at  our  command. 

We  shall  hope  to  be  as  little  diverted  as  possible  by  what  may 
seem  advantageous  to  ourselves  and.  If  we  stray  from  this  cotirse. 
we  hope  our  readers  will  call  us  b&ck  to  It. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  we  may  l>e  pardoned  if  we  prize  the  sym- 
bolism of  a  century  and  a  half  .it  our  masthead,  but  prize  even 
more  highly  than  that  the  una-shamed  Idealism  which,  in  such 
measure  as  It  is  present.  Is  the  d<»athlese  and  ageless  sign  of  wbat 
we  want  to  be  in  the  newspaper  field,  and  the  reason,  we  know,  for 
such  public  confidence  as  we  enjciy. 


vuv    U1U«UV&«%»«     w^« 
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A  newspaper  can  continue  to  live — too  long — by  different  princi- 
ples than  these.  But  it  cannot  Rrow  greater  and  stronger  without 
them.  Thla  is  the  way  the  Times-Star  has  grown  In  the  past 
centviry  and  a  hall  and  this  Is  the  way  It  must  follow  In  the  years 
to  come.  To  that  course,  as  the  one  hundred  and  nftieth  year  begins 
today,  this  newspaper  dedicates  Itself. 


National-Defense  Training  Program  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thitrsday.  December  5.  1940 


Lgl'l'gH  FROM  JAMES  J.  McENTZK.  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  CFVILJAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS,  TO  PAUL  V  McNUTT,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  THE  PEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  others  interested, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  communication  on  the 
program  of  the  C.  C.  C.  national-defense  training  program 
forwarded  by  James  J.  McEntee,  Director  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  this 
report,  because  it  shows  that  in  this  critical  period  of  our  his- 
tory the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  keeping  up  the  fine 
record  of  accomplishment  which  it  has  maintained  since  the 
corps  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1933. 

When  the  corps  was  initiated  its  first  major  job  was  to 
furnish  gainful  employment  to  a  vast  army  of  young  men 
caught  in  the  backwash  of  economic  depression.  By  placing 
these  men  in  a  great  chain  of  outdoor  camps  and  putting 
them  to  work  on  such  projects  as  tree  planting,  the  control 
of  soil  erosion  and  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods 
for  saving  the  soil,  the  improvements  of  forests  and  parks  for 
public  use.  and  the  development  of  vitally  needed  facilities 
for  wildlife,  the  C.  C.  C.  greatly  alleviated  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  among  young  men  and  at  the  same  time 
started  the  Nation  on  its  first  large-scale  conservation 
program. 

As  the  corps  developed  It  was  seen  that  the  young  men  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  needed  something  more  than  jobs.  They  needed 
training  which  would  help  them  to  find  and  hold  permanent 
employment.  Tliese  youngsters  also  needed  to  be  built  up 
physically.  They  needed  discipline,  and  they  needed  self- 
confidence. 

On  June  28,  1937,  Congress  approved  legislation  continuing 
the  life  of  the  corps  and  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  vocational  training  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 
That  the  corps  training  programs  have  been  successful  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  over  the  last  7  years  more  than  500,000 
yoiuig  men  have  left  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  te^^ns  of  enrollment  to  accept  jol}s  outside  the 
Oovernment. 

Mr.  McEDtee's  communication  discloses  that  C,  C.  C.  ofB- 
cials  are  stressing  those  phases  of  its  work  and  training 
programs  which  contribute  the  most  to  national  defense.  The 
43.000  pieces  of  automotive  and  heavy  machinery  which  the 
corps  operates  in  the  advancement  of  its  work  program  are 
being  utiliaed  to  train  men  as  truck  and  tractor  operators,  and 
as  maintenance  and  repair  men.  The  work  projects  are  uti- 
lized to  train  men  as  surveyors,  as  telephone  line-construc- 
tion workers  and  linemen,  as  road  and  bridge  builders,  as  ex- 
perts in  the  handling  of  dynamite  and  explosives,  as  construc- 
tion men  in  such  fields  as  the  building  of  fire  towers,  truck 
trails,  bridges,  tool  houses,  cabins,  large  concrete  dams  and 
other  structures,  as  welders,  quarry  workers,  and  as  trained 
workers  in  many  other  tjrpes  of  work.  In  the  camp  kitchens 
and  in  cooks'  azKl  bakers'  schools  hundreds  of  men  are  now 
lecelving  ivactical  training  as  cooks  and  bakers.     Large 


numbers  of  the  enrollees  spend  their  evenings  studying  in 
camp  educational  schools  or  receiving  vocational  training  in 
camp  .shops  or  in  nearby  vocational  schools. 

I  am  advised  by  Director  McEntee  that  all  junior  enrollees 
are  now  required  to  take  15  mmutes  of  physical  training  exer- 
cises every  weekday  morning  and  that  all  enrollees  are  re- 
quired to  attend  Red  Cross  flrst-ald  classes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  training  enrollees  receive,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience obtained  working  in  forests  and  fields  and  living  in 
well-disciplined  camps  makes  better  workers  and  bettor  citi- 
zens. I  hope  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  increase  the 
national-defense  training  received  by  enrollees.  Such  a  step 
certainly  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  McEntee's  letter  follows: 

Federal  SECx.'Kn-r  Acenct. 

Civilian  Conservatiom  Corps. 

Omci  or  THE  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  13.  1940. 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNctt. 

Adminiatrator.  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  McNtrrr:  This  Is  to  advise  that  a  survey  completed  a 
few  dnys  apo  disclosed  that  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  as  of 
November  1.  1940.  was  providing  practical  experience  and  training 
related  to  national  defense  to  more  than  300  000  men  Including 
268.000  young  men  In  their  teens  and  early  twenties  27.500  war  vet- 
erans. 7.000  Indians,  and  4.000  residents  of  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico. 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  training  program  ranges  from 
courses  In  first  aid.  personal  hygiene,  safety,  and  physical  hardening, 
which  all  enrollees  are  required  to  take,  to  the  trelning  cf  young 
men  to  become  truck  and  tractor  drivers,  semiskilled  mechanics, 
cooks  and  bakers,  telephone  linemen,  or  road  and  bridge  construc- 
tion workers. 

Development  of  physical  hardihood  in  young  men — 85  percent  of 
the  Juniors  in  the  corps  are  under  21  years  of  age — and  practical 
training  in  construction  occupations  given  enrollees  while  they  are 
at  work  on  full-time  asset-producing  Jobs  in  our  forests  and  parks 
are  the  capstones  of  the  corps"  training  program  This  type  of 
training  makes  good  citizens  and  good  workers.  It  prepares  young 
men  for  useful  and  productive  lives.  It  Is  training  that  will  prove 
of  maximum  value  to  young  men.  whether  they  are  engaged  In 
normal  peacetime  economic  activities  or  In  the  defense  of  the 
Nation, 

The  corps'  training  activities  have  been  revised  to  place  maximum 
emphasis  ujxm  those  phases  of  the  program  which  contribute  the 
most  to  national  defense  and  good  citizenship  They  may  be  divided 
into  four  major  classifications:  Vocational,  provided  both  en  the  Job 
and  in  camp  vocational  shops  and  vocational  schools  and  colleges 
adjacent  to  camp;  health  and  citizenship  training;  academic  courses 
taught  In  camp  and  nearby  schools  and  colleges;  and  technical  train- 
ing related  to  camp  administration 

All  enrollees  receive  practical  training  on  the  Job.  This  Instruc- 
tion ranges  from  training  to  develop  what  might.  In  want  of  a 
better  term,  be  called  trained  workers,  to  the  training  of  men  In 
skills  such  as  the  operation  and  repair  of  rehtclrs.  surveying,  brlae« 
building,  telephone-line  construction,  carpentry,  blasting,  and  the 
driving  of  heavy  bulldozers  and  graders.  About  one-half  of  the 
enrollees  supplement  the  practical  Instruction  received  on  the  Job 
by  taking  vocational  courses  at  nlgnt  In  camp  shops  or  In  nearby 
trade  schools  Approximately  37  percent  cf  the  young  men  In  the 
camps  attend  academic  classes  In  the  camp  educational  buildings 
or  in  nearby  schools  or  colleges  during  their  off  hours. 

Altogether  there  are  many  Jobs  or  skills  related  to  national  de- 
fense in  which  enrollees  receive  Instruction,  during  work  hours,  on 
camp  work  projects,  in  camp  administration,  in  the  operation  of 
the  central  motor  repair  shops  and  In  the  repair  of  equipment  In 
camp  motcr  repair  shops,  in  cooks'  and  bakers'  schools  and  In  camp 
kitchens.  The  following  table  shows  some  of  these  Jobs  and  ski'ils, 
together  with  the  number  of  enrollees  receiving  this  training  durmg 
the  regular  workday: 
Operators  of  trucks,  tractors,  power  shovels,  draglines,  etc.. 

and  other  heavy  equipment 60  000 

Road-construction    workers 60,000 

Building-construction  men  (including  workers  In  concrete. 

practical  carpenters,  stone  masons,  painters,  electricians, 

and  plumbers,  etc.) 25,000 

Telephone-line  construction  workers 10.000 

Operators  of  air  hanimers,  air  compressors 8,  100 

Blasters  and  powdermen 7.900 

Bridge  builders  and  bridge-construction  workers 7,  500 

Semiskilled    mechanics 500 

Maintenance  mechanics  and  mechanics'  helpers 5,000 

Practical  welders 1.500 

Practical    blacksmiths 1   500 

Surveyors,  map  makers,  map  readers,  and  draftsmen 3,  000 

Axmen.  sawyers,  sawfllers,  and  sawmill  men 12. 135 

Operators  of  crushers 975 

Pipe-line  construction  workmen 5.900 

Quarry  workers.. 12111     6.200 

Clerks 


Warehousemen 
Cooks 


3  200 
3.000 
4,500 
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Bakers — 2.  000 

Mess    stewards 1.500 

Supply  stewards 1.  500 

Hospital  and  infirmary  attendants 3,000 

Radio  operators 600 

About  one-half  of  the  enrollees  supplement  the  training  which 
they  receive  on  the  work  project  by  attending  classes  In  camp 
vocational  shops  or  nearby  trade  schools  where  training  Is  available 
alter  the  regular  camp  workday  Is  over. 

A  list  of  the  subjects  available  in  these  shops,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  number  which  will  receive  this  training  annually, 
follows: 

Bookkeeping 2,  000 

Business  mathematics 1,500 

Business  mani.gement 2.500 

Typing 12,000 

OSce  practice _ 3,000 

Shorthand 1.  500 

Practical  elecUlclan 3.000 

Radio  work 3.300 

Ccrpentry 8.  500 

Cabmetmaklng... 5.  500 

Masonry 1,  000 

Agriculture 5.  000 

Soil  conservation 5.000 

Fcrestr>' ._ 7.  000 

Auto  mechanics 15.000 

Blacksm.thUig 2.  500 

Welding 2.  500 

Surveying 3.  500 

Drafting 3.  000 

Aircraft  mechanics 1.000 

One  exr.mple  of  the  values  of  such  training  Is  Company  2948, 
Vista.  California.  This  camp  has  established  a  training  program 
for  aircraft  construction  workers.  During  the  period  October  1939 
to  October  1940.  134  enrollees  completed  their  training  and  secured 
employment  with  firms  such  as  Consolidated  Aircraft  Co.  and 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

Another  example  Is  that  of  a  C.  C.  C.  radio  school  established  at 
Fort  Benning.  Ga.,  In  March  1939.  Since  that  time  102  enrollee 
radio  operators  have  been  trained.  A  recent  report  from  the  War 
Department  stated:  "Agencies  needing  radio  operators  have  made 
such  demands  on  the  school  that  at  present  the  District  radio  net 
requiring  31  operators  barely  has  sufficient  men  to  operate  all 
of  its  sets." 

Recent  Instructions  sent  to  the  field  make  attendance  at  flrst- 
ald  courses  mandatory  for  all  enrollees  and  dully  calisthenics  for  all 
Junior  enrollees.  This  means  that  300,000  men  are  now  taking  the 
Red  Cross  20-hcur  flrst-ald  course,  and  bbout  270.000  calisthenics. 

Another  240  000  enrollees  have  received  or  are  receiving  training 
as  forest-fire   fighters. 

The  preparation  of  Inexperienced,  unemployed  young  men  for 
maximum  usefulness  during  national  emergencies  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  the  national-defense  program.  To  be  fully  effective,  a 
youth-training  program  must  turn  out  strong,  healthy,  alert  citi- 
zens. The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  aiding  young  men 
to  build  up  their  strength  and  vigor  for  7V2  years.  Already  2.300,000 
young  men  have  lieen  made  stronger,  healthier,  and  more  Immune 
from  disease.  They  have  become  ablebodled  men  and  good  workers 
through  hard  outdoor  work,  through  calisthenics,  through  good 
food,  regular  habits  and  hours,  discipline,  and  excellent  medical 
attention. 

To  the  great  majority  of  these  men,  enrollment  In  the  C  C.  C. 
meant  their  first  baptism  of  work  experience.  These  men  have  lived 
together  In  barracks;  they  have  fought  forest  fires  together;  they 
have  learned  together  to  follow  Instructions.  On  the  average,  these 
men  have  gained  from  7  to  15  pounds  each,  depending  largely  upon 
the  length  of  time  spent  In  the  Coips.  Elach  one  has  hardened  his 
muscles  and  broadened  his  shoulders  and  Increased  his  physical 
endurance. 

In  the  C.  C.  C.  each  year  at  least  one  quarter  of  a  million  young 
men  enter  the  camps  and  go  through  the  rigors  of  camp  life  and 
through  their  first  school  of  hard  work.  National  preparedness  Is 
furthered  by  furnishing  youth  widespread  practical  experience  and 
training  In  occupations  concerned  with,  engineering,  construction, 
operating,  repairing,  and  building. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  1«  to  advise  yo\i  of  the  corps'  national 
defense  training  program.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  Include 
In  the  above  I'st  of  Jobs  a  complete  record  of  the  results  of  C.  C.  C. 
training  for  youth.  No  figures  are  included  showing  the  large 
numbers  of  enrollees  who  learn  about  practical  conservation  through  j 
working  In  foreste.  In  parks  or  on  farms  threatened  by  erosion. 
Likewise,  the  fine  results  which  come  from  raising  the  educational 
level  of  enrollees.  Important  as  they  are  to  the  national  welfare, 
are  barely  touched  upon. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  entire  pattern  of  camp  life  and 
discipline  and  work  all  contribute  to  the  making  of  good  citizens 
and  good  workers  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
that  each  year  go  through  the  1,500  C.  C.  C.  camps.  The  corps' 
contribution  to  national-defense  training  and  to  a  more  vigorous 
youtli  population  will  Increase  as  our  program  is  perfected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  McEntee,  Director. 


The  following  summary  will  also  be  of  special  interest: 

A  brief  summary  of  certain  phases  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program  In 
the  United  States.  As  Indicated,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
In  its  7' 2  years  of  operation,  has  greatly  advanced  conservation 
efforts  throughout  the  country  and  .substantially  aided  national 
defense  by  Improving  the  Industrial  usefulness  and  physical  hardi- 
hood of  2.350.000  young  men.  Forestry  experts  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  cf  Aericulture  state  that  re- 
forestation, forest  protection,  and  recreational  development  work 
have  been  advanced  from  20  to  30  years.  The  C  C.  C.  work 
record  Includes  the  planting  of  more  than  2,000.000,000  trees,  devel- 
opment of  recreational  areas  for  millions  of  persons,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  soil-conservation  projects  on  millions  of  acres  of  farm- 
lands. Earnings  sent  home  by  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  helped  more 
than  10.000000  dependents.  Nine  C.  O.  C.  companies  are  now  on 
national -defense  projects. 
Aggregate  number  of  men  given  employment  April 

1933  to  Sept.  30.   1940    (estimated) >  2,  726.  977 

This  figure  includes: 

Junior  and  veteran  enrollees 2,493,896 

Nonenrollcd  personnel  (camp  officers,  work  sup- 
ervisors,   etc) .-  233.081 

Authorized  number  of  enrollees  In  C.  C.  C.  barrack 

camps 300.000 

Indian   enrollees 7.500 

Territorials 4,000 

Number  of  C.  C  C.  camps  In  operation  as  of  Oct,  1, 

1940 »1,  500 

National,  State,  and  private  forests 611 

Soil  conservation 391 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 36 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 44 

National  parks  and  monuments 109 

State,  city    and  metropolitan  parks 199 

Grazing    service 89 

Army  (defense) 8 

Miscellaneous IS 

April  1933-June  30,  1940 

Forest  trees  planted number..  1,956.000,000 

Forest  stand  Improvements acres..  3,695.000 

Fire  hazard  reduction do 2,045,000 

Fire  fighting man-days..  5.743,000 

Telephone   lines miles..  79,538 

Trails  and  minor  roads do 114,849 

Erosion  control  planting square  yards..  3.600,000,000 

Trees  planted  on  erosion  control  work number..  212.000,000 

Erosion  control  check  dams do 5,456,000 

Bridges,  all  types do 44,300 

Tree  and  plant  disease  and  pest  control acres..  19,870.000 

Total  obligations  (estimated)  April  1933-June  30, 
1940  (Includes  obligations  for  food,  shelter,  con- 
struction of  camps,  transportation,  personal  serv- 
ices)    $2,460,000,000 

Allotments  to  dependents  by  enrollees  April  1933- 
June  30.   1940    (estimated) $689,930,000 

'  Does  not  Include  reselectlons. 

» In  addition  equivalent  of  50  C.  C.  C.  camps  located  on  Indian 
reservations  and  in  territories. 


The  Real  Challenge  to  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19).  1940 


LErrTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written  to  me  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  This  is  the  challenge  to  democracy.  This  man 
spends  his  last  3  cents  to  mail  a  letter  of  appeal,  not  for  char- 
ity, but  for  work.  He  is  not  heard.  If  some  more  Americans 
would  look  around  this  country  to  extend  their  efiforts  for 
aiding  E>ersons  rather  than  looking  across  the  oceans,  they 
would  be  doing  a  better  job  for  all  concerned.  This  letter  will 
not  be  printed  in  certain  newspapers  of  the  country,  because 
they  do  not  have  room  for  it.  They  must  publish  the  letters 
from  Europe  calling  for  help. 
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This  is  Just  one  small  incident,  but  it  shows  the  real  chal-   ' 
lenge  to  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoss.  as  foDows: 

CkAB  OucuAMO.  W.  Va.,  December  4,  1940. 
RosB  D.  Holt, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 

DsAB  M«.  Holt:  Thla  ia  my  last  and  final  letter.  I  have  been  out 
of  work  for  2  months  ncrw.  and  It  doesn't  seem  I  will  erer  find  an- 
oCIier  Job.  So  you  can  plainly  aee  why  I  cant  write  you  no  more 
letters.  This  la  the  last  3  centa  I  have.  I  trust  thla  3  centa  wlU 
be  the  meana  of  me  getting  a  }ob  some  place.  I  am  in  a  desperate 
situation.  I  am  facing  atarvatlon.  If  I  Just  knew  wherp  I  cotild 
find  any  kind  of  work  I  would  be  thankful. 

Mr  Holt.  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you  so.  But  I  h*ve  always 
admired  you.  And  you  are  the  only  one  I  can  look  to  for  an  answer. 
So  If  jOM  wUl  aaalst  me  In  finding  any  kind  of  work  I  will  certainly 
appreciate  it. 

Pleaaa  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  If  you  know  where  I  can  find 
work. 

Tours  truly. 

_^  HxmT  Buamrrx*. 


A  New  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  12, 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Christmas  season 
it  Is  well  that  we  think  of  our  problems  in  terms  of  peace. 

In  discussing  a  new  "world  order"  we  must  necessarily  stop 
for  a  few  moments  to  consider  some  of  the  new  "world  orders" 
which  are  being  presented  to  us  today,  some  in  the  name  of 
peace,  some  in  the  name  of  war.  and  some  in  the  name  of 
prosperity  and  other  promising  pseudonyms. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  wish  briefly  to  take  up  only 

three  of  these  sussestions — first.  Clarence  Strelt's  idea  of 
Union  Now  With  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations; 
second,  Adolf  Hitler's  Idea  of  dividing  the  world  into  four 
sectors  of  life:  and.  thirdly,  our  ideal  of  American  democracy 

for  the  entire  world. 

Clarence  Strclt  suggests  as  the  soliition  for  our  problems, 

both  world  and  national,  that  there  should  be  a  political  join- 
ing or  amalgamation  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
with  these  United  States  of  America,  or,  as  he  calls  it.  "A 
Union  Now."  We  must  differentiate  here  between  the  British 
Empire,  which  takes  in  all  British  colonial  possessions,  such 
as  India  and  undeveloped  African  colonies,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth,  which  takes  in  only  England.  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Eire. 

This  union  with  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  British,  as  it  would  bolster  up  their 
resources  and  defenses,  although  they  might  have  a  little 
difficulty  In  deciding  to  move  the  capital  for  this  union  to 
Washington,  and  also  the  question  of  whether  we  would  insist 
on  doing  away  with  all  titles  of  nobility,  as  we  did  when  we 
formed  this  Naticn  originally,  might  be  a  point  for  some 
mutUEd  discua$ion. 

I  doubt  if  such  a  union  would  have  much  real  advantage 
for    the    United    States.     Surely   such    a    political    affiliation 

would  immediately  make  us  a  part  of  the  war.  In  case  of 
a  wedding  of  the  sort  yisualized  by  Streit,  you  could  not  ex- 
pect the  tough  old  British  Empire  to  do  anything  but  use  the 
rich  young  United  States  money,  mercliant  ships.  Navy,  air 
force,  and  the  manpower  to  go  with  them  in  order  to  force 
its  d<Hnination  on  the  world.  And  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  great  number  of  such  imperialists  in  America,  although 
many  are  agrmpathetic  with  England. 

We  have  a  legally  binding  Neutrality  Act  on  the  statute 
books  which  says  we  are  neutral,  and  so  far  no  one  has  sug- 
gested that  we  violate  it  by  organizing  a  union  now  with 
Germany  and  her  empire  of  Austria,  Czechoslovalua,  Poland, 
Norway.  Holland.  Denmark,  Belgium.  France,  Rumania,  Hun- 


gary, and  according  to  a  news  dispatch  I  have  here  from  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  December  8, 
date  lined  Rome,  it  says  German -Swedish  treaties  similar  to 
the  German-Rumanian  are  imminent  as  well  as  German- 
Yugoslav. 

But  then  there  would  hardly  be  room  In  the  newspapers 
for  the  necessary  propaganda  to  sell  the  German  Empire  to 
us,  too,  because  our  best  newspapers  are  so  filled  with  the 
other  sort.  Will  someone  suggest  that  the  Dies  committee 
investigate  it  as  flagrantly  unpatriotic  and  un-American? 

As  a  sample  as  I  prepare  this  article,  I  have  before  me  the 
current  and  latest  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  of  Wednes- 
day. December  11,  1940.  In  the  130  inches  of  reading  matter 
on  the  front  page,  which  means  leaving  out  a  small  picture, 
the  mam  5-column  headlines,  the  index,  and  a  book  ad- 
vertisement, there  are  8  articles  in  74  column  inches  of  pro- 
British  news  and  propaganda  besides  the  first  and  main 
headline,  which  is  also  a  sales  talk  for  the  British.  Sub- 
tracting 74  inches  from  130,  we  get  56  inches  left  for  the 
United  States,  national  defense,  other  world  activities,  gen- 
eral news,  and  local  ailairs-  Of  these  56  inches,  4  items, 
totaling  26  inches,  are  about  national-defense  problems,  2 
items  are  very  imimportant  human-interest  stories,  1  is  a 
Christmas- needs  story,  and  11^2  inches  is  a  report  of  a  story 
of  Hitler's  recent  speech  to  German  workers. 

AH  of  this  may  sound  as  if  I  am  attacking  the  British 
Emigre  and  British  propaganda.  It  is  not  presented  here  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  facts  as  I  have  found 
them.  I  am  neither  pro-German  nor  pro-British,  but  simply 
100  percent  pro-American. 

If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  we  are  getting  today  from 
otir  newspapers.  It  is  no  wonder  they  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  carry  expensive  advertisements  in  popular  magazines,  such 
as  the  New  York  Times  has  at  page  6  in  the  current  issue  of 

Time,  and  the  twin  advertisements  in  the  same  magazine  in 
last  week's  issue  inserted  side  by  side  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  all  of  which  are 
saying,  "We  print  all  the  news,  and  do  it  fairly."  as  if  to 

reassure  themselves.  Other  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  our 
so-called  leading  newspapers  are  putting  in  and  selling  to  the 
public  what  they  want  to  sell  can  be  gained  from  reading  the 
report  by  Theodore  Granik.  of  the  American  Porum  of  the 

Air,  held  here  on  November  17,  entitled  "The  Press  and  the 
Presidential  EUection." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  top-ranking  Senator  recently  said 
about  a  paper  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "It  does  not  want  the 
truth;  and  if  It  ascertains  it.  it  never  uses  it,  and  woxild  not 
publish  it  if  it  obtained  it." 

For  more  Information  on  this  subject  and  the  interrelated 
one  of  the  interlocking  directorates  held  by  the  British  and 
their  stock-ownenship  control  of  most  of  our  large  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  corporations  m  America,  I 
suggest  all  true,  bone-honest  Americans  get  a  copy  of  Senator 
Rush  Holts  article  on  page  13859  in  the  Concrkssionai. 
RscoRD  of  Deceml>er  9,  entitled  "BriUsh  Interests  in  American 
Business."  The  reasons  for  our  newspapers'  lop>sided  pres- 
entations may  not  be  far  from  that  Interrelation  just 
mentioned. 

But  to  get  back  to  Streifs  Union  Now.  As  I  have  just 
indicated,  we  already  have  virtual  union,  except  in  the  realm 
of  a  joint  political  organization;  but  what  has  it  accomplislied 
in  the  way  of  solving  either  our  problems  or  those  of  the 
world? 

It  seems  to  me  that  adoption  of  the  Streit  plan  would  still 
leave  us  with  large  sectors  of  these  problems  still  unsolved. 
For  instance,  we  would  still  have  the  League  of  Nations  sec- 
tor, the  International  Labor  Office — and  all  of  its  unsolved 
problems  would  still  be  a  thorny  crown— the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Axis,  the  Soviets,  the  Japanese  sector,  and  finally 
the  British  Empire  problem  of  what  to  do  as  far  as  we  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned  in  event  of  a  union  with 
England,  with  the  British  Crown  cobnies.  Not  a  single  one 
of  these  seven  things  would  be  solved  by  a  union  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  For  us  it  would  only 
make  each  of  these  problems  more  severe  and  more  pertinent 
even  than  today,  because  underneath  the  propaganda  painted 
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soft  glove  of  federal  union  of  the  English-speaking  countries 
would  be  concealed  the  mailed  fist  of  a  military  alliance  for 
war.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  one's  viewpoint  and  personal 
interest  as  to  whether  this  would  be  a  major  calamity,  but 
judging  from  the  several  thousand  requests  for  copies  of 
my  broadcast  of  last  Saturday  entitled  'What  Are  We  Fight- 
ing Over?"  there  is  a  great  multitude  in  this  country  who  are 
keenly  sensitive  to  our  exact  problems  and  needs.  | 

Now.  let  us  examine  what  will  be  the  pos.sible  Une-up  in  this  i 
new  world  order  that  Hitler  speaks  of.  Judging  from  his 
recent  moves,  if  there  is  anything  to  Hitler's  sales  talks  about 
a  new  order,  it  mast  be  that  he  wants  to  unite  Europe  and 
Africa  from  Scandinavia  to  and  through  the  Tropics  into 
deepest  Africa,  thus  combining  Europe's  great  industrial  cen- 
ters with  Africa's  raw  materials  and  agricultural  largesse.  He 
may  even  call  it  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

In  this  new  world  order  Russia  would,  perchance,  then  be 
given  India,  the  Malay  States,  and  perhaps  the  Dutch  and 
British  East  Indies  and  Austraha,  thus  also  giving  her  an 
empire  from  the  North  Pole  through  into  the  South  Seas,  with 
their  tremendous  stores  of  raw  materials  and  tropical  delights. 
As  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  an  outlet  to  ocean  routes  and 
as  a  sales  talk,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  pawn  might 
well  be  used  by  Hitler  to  get  Russia's  permission  to  go  through 
the  Dardanelles  into  Asia  Minor? 

This  would  also  leave  Japan  free  to  extend  her  dominion 
over  a  great  Asiatic  empire  of  600.000.000  people  by  complet- 
ing her  domination,  if  not  conquest,  of  China,  then  on  into  the 
Philippines,  and  perhaps  even  other  island  kingdoms  of  the 
oriental  seas.        | 

As  the  remaining  quarter  sector  of  the  world  we  have  left 
the  North  and  South  American  continents,  and,  of  course, 
with  our  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  matchless  Navy  and  great 
Army  and  air  force  in  the  making,  there  would  be  plenty  of 

cause  for  Hitler's  new  orders  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
assaulting  any  part  of  the  Americas,  although  it  does  look 
bad  for  that  little  island  of  England  if  such  a  world  quartering 
is  carried  out. 

For  that  reason.  Ls  it  not  best  for  all  and  positively  In  the 
interest  of  England  as  well  as  the  United  States  to  call  a  halt 

to  the  whole  proceedings  while  there  is  still  an  England  to 

worry  about?  I  have  here  a  letter  from  some  cousins  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Minneapolis,  dated  October  28,  1940,  which 
expresses  the  thought  in  terms  of  the  scene  of  war. 

I  quote: 

Worthing.  Sussex.  England — We  have  been  listening  to  the  radio 
all  day  telling  the  story  ol  the  attacks — the  wickedness  of  it.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  do  our  best  to  stop  this  awful  wave  of  lawless- 
ness and  gangsterism  that  is  sweeping  over  the  world.  If  we  cant 
stop  it.  then  we  are  better  all  dead.  Life  simply  is  not  worth  living 
under  such  conditions. 

So  the  question  we  Americans  are  faced  with  is:  Shall  we 
join  up  with  England  as  proposed  in  Union  Now  and  be  a 
one-eighth  sector  in  solving  the  world's  problems,  and  from 
them  oiu:  own;  shall  we  let  Hitler's  new  order  go  through, 
content  on  our  part  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  a  one-fourth 

sector;  or  shall  we  try  to  organize  the  world  for  peace  before 
any  of  these  events  occur?  To  do  the  first  tmdoubtedly  means 
war;  to  do  the  second  means  a  long  drawn-out  and  grueling 
contest,  both  economic  and  military,  and  would  drain  cur 
resources  to  the  bone;  and  to  do  the  latter  by  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  my  House  Joint  Resolution  610  would  safe- 
guard all  we  value  and  esteem.  This  resolution  provides  for 
the  caUing  of  a  peace  conference  sponsored  by  all  neutral 
nonwarring  nations  and  for  the  organization  of  a  just  and 
peaceful  world  union  of  nations  based  on  our  own  ideals  of 
American  democracy  applied  to  aU  nations  and  F>eoples  in  a 
modem  version  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  Bill  of  Rights  worked  out  for  a  united 
states  of  the  world. 

Some  may  say  this  Is  not  feasible;  but  do  not  be  deceived  as 
to  the  sound  instincts  of  humanity.  The  common  people  all 
over  the  world  are  weary  unto  death  right  now  with  op- 
pression and  war.  A  strong  lead  by  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world  would  immediately  win  the  devotion  of  countless 
millions  of  these  as  well  as  peoples  still  not  involved  in  war. 


Our  cooperation  with  either  side  offers  people  in  the  occupied 
territories  only  the  choice  between  two  evils — British  or 
German  military  occupation.  But  a  peace  move  based  on 
justice  and  leading  to  rational  organization  will  give  people 
all  over  Europe  something  to  be  for.  The  feeling  of  in- 
surgency and  independence  would  rise  in  conquered  terri- 
tories and  sweep  oppression  out. 

Many  organizations  and  individuals  are  interested  and 
cooperating  in  a  real  movement  for  a  new  world  order  and 
others  are  sending  in  their  names  daily.  One  of  the  best 
things  along  this  line  is  now  being  developed  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Grerhardt,  of  Wayne  University.  Detroit,  where,  interested  in 
our  problems  from  the  social  dynamics  standpoint,  they  have 
a  model  world  democracy  project  set  up  and  in  the  making. 
They  are  taking  also  H.  G.  Wells'  World  Charter  as  an 
additional  suggestion  from  which  to  proceed. 

In  such  an  all-embracing  pact  the  rights  and  limitations  of 
each  and  every  people  and  nation  should  be  clearly  fixed,  the 
principles  underlying  the  relations  of  governments  toward 
one  another  definitely  laid  down,  and  all  international  agree- 
ments and  obligations  ascertained  and  determined.  This 
commonwealth  must,  so  far  as  I  can  visualize  it,  consist  of  a 
world  legislature,  whose  members  will,  as  the  trustees  of  the 
whole  of  mankind,  ultimately  control  the  resources  of  the 
component  nations  and  will  enact  such  laws  as  shall  be 
required  to  satisfy  the  need  and  adjust  the  relationships  of 

A  world  executive  must  aid  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
all  races  and  peoples. 

world  and  in  seeing  that  its  international  laws  are  obeyed 
and  its  organic  unity  is  safeguarded.  A  world  tribunal  must 
adjudicate  and  deUver  its  compulsory  and  final  verdict  in 
all  disputes  arising  between  the  various  nations.  That  would 
be  better  than  settling  disputes  by  war,  would  it  not?  At 
least  that  is  the  way  we  settle  disputes  in  this  country  between 
States  and  between  people,  so  I  assume  it  is  a  qualified 
method. 

A  world  script,  a  world  literature,  a  uniform  and  univer- 
sal system  of  currency,  of  weights  and  measures,  will  simplify 
education,  trade,  and  business  problems  and  will  produce  a 
better,  friendlier  understanding  among  the  nations  and  races 
of  mankind.     In  such  a  world  society,  science  and  religion, 

the  two  greatest  forces  in  human  life,  could  be  reconciled 

and  would  work  together  instead  of  cut  of  harmony  as  they 
seem  to  be  now  as  we  practice  the  art  of  war. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  sanity,  and  clarity,  I  wish  you  would 
all  begin  to  think  seriously  of  these  things.  Some  thought 
Is  being  given  to  the  calling  of  a  Nation-wide  conference  to 
work  for  these  objectives.  If  you  are  interested,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  in  the  name  of  such  a  movement 
I  wish  you  all  a  happy  Christmas  and  a  hopeful  New  Year. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  12,  1940 


T-iri-l-KM   FROM    A    CONSTTTUENT 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter; 

RuDTA«D,  Mont.,  November  29,  1940. 

Representative  James  F.  O'Connor, 

Washinsrton.   D.  C. 

Dkar  Mr.  O'Connor:  As  you  know,  the  farm  problem  Ls  as  yet 
unsolved.  .  »         _* 

I  often  wonder  if  a  Congressman  ever  does  get  a  true  picture  of 
what  legislation  he  supports  really  helps  or  hurts  or  even  destroys 
those  that  the  Congressman  honestly  Intended  to  be  benefited  by 
such  legUlatlon.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

I  have  noticed  that  it  is  always  the  ones  that  arc  benefited  that 
always  get  m  contact  and  get  a  hearing,  while  the  average  citizen 
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does  not.  and  It  is  the  aver&ge  citizen  that  is  not  forward  and  his 
opinion  Is  seldom  heard  It  Is  this  fact  that  hae  prompted  me  to 
write  you  this  letter.  It  Is  the  only  way  open  to  those  of  us  who  are 
trying    to    show    the    inequalities    and    InJusUccs    In    the    preaent 

Farm  Act. 

The  small.  famlly-Blzed,  aelf -sustaining,  bona  nde  resident  farmers 
that  have  kept  their  cash-crop  acreage  down  to  a  minimum  volun- 
tarily are  required  to  reduce  their  acreage  still  more  In  order  to 
comply  and  qualify  for  benefit  payments,  when  their  acreage  Is 
really  too  small  to  sustain  their  operations.  They  are  the  ones  that 
are  forced  to  stay  out  of  the  present  program.  The  large,  nonresident 
farmers,  with  a  full  base  cash-crop  acreage  and  farming  on  a  large 
scale  with  no  ImproTcment  taxes,  can  farm  cheaper,  and  then  the 
payments  are  usually  twice  as  much  as  the  small  farmer  receives  on 
the  same  number  of  acres.  It  U  the  large  producers  that  get  the 
headlines  and  get  to  talk  to  his  Congressman.  He  Is  the  one  that  is 
taking  those  payments  and  buying  the  land  away  from  the  small 
producers  and  forcing  them  out  of  business  and  onto  relief. 

Now  after  7  years  of  penallzmg  the  small  producers  and  forcing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  off  from  the  farms  the  Uuth  >s 
Just  beslnnlng  to  get  a  Uttle  notice. 

Let  me  repeat.  It  Is  the  small  producer  that  is  forced  to  stay 
out  of  the  farm  program.  It  Is  true  here  In  Hill  County,  Mont. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  report  shows  there  were  1,246 
farms  In  Hill  County  as  of  April;  5  years  ago  there  were  1,525  farms, 
a  loss  of  279  farme,  or  about  18  percent.  A  continuation  of  the 
present  program  will  reach  around  40  percent  of  the  farmers  being 
forced  out  of  business  and  onto  relief  In  the  next  4  years. 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  it?  There  must  be  a  way  out  of  this 
situation,  and  It  must  be  done  Immediately.  As  for  me,  I  would 
not  take  any  acres  away  from  any  bonaflde  resident  farmer  unless 
he  was  selfish  and  farmed  an  excessively  large  acreage  and  produced 
more  than  a  reasonable  reserve  against  the  hazards  of  the  business. 

I  noticed  In  the  Congxissional  Record  where  you  had  said  that 
If  giving  Cuba  such  a  large  quota  of  sugar  to  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  meant  putting  the  American  producers  onto 
relief,  that  you  would  rather  the  Cuban  farmers  were  forced  onto 
relief  than  the  American  farmers.  Mi.  O'Connor,  why  would  not 
that  logic  also  apply  to  the  producers  of  all  other  American  prod- 
ucts— wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  apples,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  all 
competitive  products  of  which  we  can  produce  economically?  All 
of  these  injustices  to  the  American  producers  should  be  corrected, 
and  moreover  they  must  be  corrected  if  our  economic  problem  Is 
to  be  solved.     There  Is  no  other  way. 

It  was  not  production  that  broke  down.  It  was  the  distributing 
or  marketing  system  that  failed.  It  Is  there  and  there  only  that  the 
solution  can  be  found.  It  must  be  solved  by  the  National 
Oovemment. 

We  find  the  Agricultural  Department  limiting  production  to  bal- 
ance the  supply  with  the  demand  so  the  prices  will  rise  up  to  parity: 
then  the  SUte  Department  lowering  tariff  duties  on  the  very  same 
products,  statistics  show  tbcce  compeUtve  products  are  entermg 
the  American  markets  and  going  directly  into  the  American  con- 
sumer channels,  while  our  own  products  are  under  loans  and  with- 
held from  our  own  markets  waiting  for  the  prices  to  rise  up  to 
parity.  That  kind  of  a  conflicting  policy  cannot  work,  and  has  not 
worked;  that  Is  evident.  As  the  total  maximum  consumption  is 
also  equivalent  to  what  the  market  will  pay  parity  prices  for.  more 
than  what  the  distributors  can  move  directly  into  the  trade  channels 
is  bound  to  pile  up  as  surpluses  and  depress  the  prices.  We  Ameri- 
can producers  are  entitled  to  our  own  markets,  and  as  we  are  on 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  we 
must  have  our  markets  protected.  To  allow  the  foreign  producers 
to  Import  competitive  products  takes  that  much  cash  or  purchasing 
power  away  from  the  American  farmers  and  gives  It  to  the  foreign 
farmers 

It  Is  said  what  is  Imported  amovmts  to  only  about  7  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  consumption,  but.  as  what  is  consumed  by  the  farmers 
and  owners  of  acre  tracts  is  Included  In  the  estimated  total  con- 
sumption, and  from  which  there  Is  no  cash  returns  or  buying  power. 
It  really  amounts  to  about  25  percent  of  the  cash  or  buying  power 
paid  out  by  the  American  people  for  what  they  eat,  wear,  and  use. 
It  means  76  percent  buying  power  for  the  American  farmer  and 
25  percent  for  the  foreign  farmers. 

The  Industrialists  gain  no  more  business  when  the  Government 
allows  the  foreign  producers  to  exchange  competitive  produces  for 
the  IndXBtrlal  goods  from  the  United  States,  for  the  simple  reason 
the  market  will  not  absorb  only  what  there  Is  a  demand  for,  whether 
the  American  or  the  foreign  producers  market  that  product.  If  we 
farmers  catuiot  get  enough  Income  to  buy,  we  cannot  buy  and  pay 
for  what  we  really  need. 

It  Is  my  belief  Congress  wishes  to  correct  injustices  in  their  legis- 
lation when  it  is  shown  tiiat  it  is  destroying  Instead  of  helping  those 
they  honestly  Intended  to  help. 

It  Is  Europe  and  Asia  that  are  overpopulated  and  need  imports  of 
the  prodxicts  they  cannot  produce  sufficient  amounts  of  to  sustain 
themaelTcs;  yet  tbey  have  been  compelled  to  establish  the  qviota 
system  to  keep  what  they  could  not  use  off  from  their  markets. 
They  cannot  let  down  the  bars  and  permit  an  unlimited  amount 
ot  products  to  glut  their  markets. 

I  wish  to  say  I  believe  every  Congressman  should  forget  politics 
and  glTe  tbe  world  economic  problem  seriotis  consideration,  in  order 
to  understand  what  should  be  done  for  our  own  best  mteresta. 
I  do  wlsb  to  say  this:  I  believe  we  can  solve  our  own  marketing 
problem  right  within  our  own  boundaries;  and  we  need  not  destroy 
the  nnaU  raaldcnt  farmer  to  do  It. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  do  not  believe  you  or  the  President, 
either,  intended  to  destroy  the  small  farmer.      Let  me  ask.  rx>es  the 

President  know  that  the  farm  program  Ls  putting  the  small  farmer 
out  of  busmess.  or  is  that  fact  kept  from  him? 
Sincerely  yours. 

FR£D  Ater. 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr,  President,  on  December  4,  1940,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Batt,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Industrial  Materials  Divi- 
sion. National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  delivered  a  very 
Interesting  address  on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  before 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  In  New  York  City.  That  address  has  been  widely 
commented  upon  throughout  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  men  I  know — and  you  know  them,  too — Insist  on  evaluating 
any  given  situation  entirely  in  terms  of  historical  precedent  Pres- 
ent conditions  and  future  possibilities  are  Judged  by  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  past — by  lockirig  backward  into  tune  and  experleiKC. 
They  are  satisfied  to  rest  their  judgment  in  a  conscious  or  sutKon- 
scicus  conviction  that  somewhere  in  recorded  history  there  will  be 
found  a  valid  precedent  for  today,  and  that  therefore  the  chapter  of 
history  that  follows  that  precedent  wiU  tell  the  story  of  tomorrow. 
Such  men  look  only  t>ackv.'ard. 

Other  men  completely  reject  the  value  of  precedent,  assume  th:^t 
there  Is  no  historical  parallel  for  the  conditlcns  of  today,  and  allow 
their  imaglnaUon  to  pa:nt  vivid  pictures  of  a  future  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  past  or  the  present.    Such  men  look  only  forward. 

Btiil  others,  of  course,  look  neither  backward  nor  forward.  They 
neither  bolster  their  Judgment  with  precedrnt  ncr  unlea.sh  their 
imagination  for  a  picture  of  the  future.  They  simply  stand  pat — 
blindfolded  and  helpless 

For  my  part  I  would  Ignore  that  third  giotip  and  combine  the 
viewpoints  of  the  other  two  I  would  recognize  some  value  in  his- 
torical precedent  as  a  guidebook  on  cau^e  and  effect  aj?  a  possible 
key  to  the  puzyle  of  the  future  But  I  would  not  t>e  bound  by  tuch 
precedent  to  interpreting  the  future  only  in  terms  of  the  past 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  was  once  muc.^i  better  said  in  Paul's  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthian.*,  chapter  13,  verse  12: 

"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face: 
now  I  knew  In  part;  but  then  shall  I  knew  even  as  also  I  am  known." 

The  ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  reads: 

"Por  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part." 

I  should  like  to  take  part  of  the  time  I  have  with  you  tonight  to 
peer  through  a  glass,  darkly;  to  try  to  make  out  from  the  murVy, 
shifting  lines  of  the  future  some  hint  of  what  shape  they  may  take 
when  we  meet  them  "face  to  face." 

I  do  not  know  how  successful  we  shall  be.  I  only  know  that  this 
Is  our  duty,  that  we  are  challenged  by  humanity,  civilization,  and 
decency  and  by  our  own  self-interest  to  try  to  see  through  the 
glass  that  we  may  act  as  wisely  as  possible 

And  why  is  this  such  an  Important  duty?  What  aspect  of  today 
makes  It  so  imperative  that  we  forget  the  pleasures  of  living  this 
moment  and  strain  our  eyes  and  minds  in  the  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing out  the  future?  Why?  Becau.se  there  is  a  war  going  on  all  over 
the  world — a  war  that  threatens  to  destroy  all  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  for  hundreds  of  years  without  wlQing  out  any  of  its 
mUtakes  Because  civilization  Is  rocking  on  Its  foundation.  Be- 
cause the  highest  political  Ideals  that  man  has  evolved  are  In 
Imminent  danger  of  extinction.  Because  our  progress  and  our  civili- 
sation and  our  political  ideals  aie  In  the  balance 

Here  we  are  on  the  very  edge  of  a  world  In  flames.  Our  neigh- 
bor's house  is  burning,  and  unless  he  can  put  out  the  fire  with 
what  help  we  give  It  soon  will  spread  to  our  own  dwelling  place. 
In  recognition  of  this  danger  we  have  set  out  upon  the  most  gigantic 
program  of  armament  ever  undertaken  by  any  covmtry  in  history — a 
program  that  will  roughly  double  an  already  great  navy,  quintuple 
our  Army,  and  mtiltiply  a  projected  air  program  at  least  five  times. 
And  yet.  I  have  a  definite  impression  that  the  people  of  this  country 
do  not  understand  either  the  size  or  the  pressing  urgency  of  this 
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tmdertaklng.  Too  many  of  us  are  still  thinking  In  terms  of  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Too  many  leaders  of  enterprise  are  still  thinking  of 
their  Individual  competitive  positions  instead  of  gearing  their  re- 
spective capacities  to  the  united  effort  of  a  whole  Industry.  Too 
many  labor  leaders  are  still  engrossed  with  personal  or  organiza- 
tional rivalries.  Too  many  taxpayers  are  complacently  viewing  the 
cost  of  this  program  as  something  that  somehow  will  be  met  with- 
out any  personal  inconvenience  or  contribution. 

I  find  In  meeting  people  throughout  the  country  that  they  are 
curious  but  uninformed  about  the  fundamentals  of  our  national- 
defense  program.  I  am  told,  for  Instance,  that  on  the  Information 
Please  radio  program  a  week  or  so  ago,  that  group  of  amazingly 
well-informed  men  did  not  know  the  specific  Jobs  of  Defense  Com- 
missioner William  S  Knudsen.  E.  R.  Stettlnius.  Jr.,  and  Leon  Hen- 
derson.    How  many  of  you  here  tonight  do? 

I  do  not  know  where  the  fault  lies  or  what  Is  the  explanation. 
Perhaps  we  have  undergone  a  national  psychological  let -down  from 
the  tense  excitement  of  last  May  and  June.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
cocksure  of  our  ability  to  do  bigger  and  better  things  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world. 

But  we  are  attempting  to  do  more  In  2  years  than  Germany  did 
In  6 — Nazi  Germany,  whose  entire  national  existence  was  geared  to 
this  one  job  of  armament.  We  are  attempting  to  do  more  than 
the  British  Empire  has  been  able  to  do  In  4  years — some  15  months 
of  it  under  war  conditions. 

We  must  grasp  the  enormity  of  these  facts  and  what  they  mean. 
We  must  somehow  jar  ourselves  out  of  an  altitude  which.  If  not 
complacent.  Is,  In  my  opinion,  at  least  too  easy  going. 

So,  before  we  begin  probing  Into  the  future,  we  must  first  under- 
stand clearly  the  scope  and  something  of  the  pattern  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  right  now.  We  must  get  It  through  our  heads,  by 
constant  repetition  If  necessary,  that  modern  war  Is  a  life-and-death 
struggle  between  the  total  economic  strength  of  the  opponents. 
That  applies  not  only  to  war  but  to  defense  against  war.  For  you 
must  remember  that  preparation  for  the  fighting  going  on  today 
began  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  the  wiping  out  of  a  great  city  like 
Southampton  is  only  a  final  phase  of  that  effort.  War  In  the 
military  sense  Is  only  the  final  chapter  In  the  story  of  a  conflict 
that  started  years  before  with  the  gathering  of  raw  materials,  the 
building  of  tools,  and  the  planning  of  production  lines  We  hope 
that  the  names  of  those  of  us  engaged  In  today's  defense  Job  will 
never  be  read  in  a  final  military  chapter  of  this  struggle.  But  we 
do  know  that  unless  we  do  this  Job  well,  our  names  may  play  a 
prominent  part — In  a  tragic  ending. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  struggle  to  gather  raw  materials, 
build  the  tools,  and  plan  the  production  lines.  Let  me  say  again 
that  this  doe.s  not  mean  we  must  eventually  get  into  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  better  we  do  this  Job.  the  faster  we  build  our 
guns  and  uiiks  and  bombers,  the  less  chance  there  Is  of  our  ever 
having  to  use  them. 

I  mentioned  Just  a  moment  ago  the  gathering  of  raw  materials. 
Now  that  may  not  sound  so  dllTlcult.  Not  for  a  Nation  that  Is  the 
greatest  producer  and  processor  of  raw  materials  in  the  world. 
Not  for  a  Nation  that  comes  closer  to  self-sufBciency  than  any 
other  political  unit  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  greatest  producer  and  processor  of  raw 
materials,  it  also  is  the  greatest  user  of  raw  materials.  It  is  the 
most  highly  Industrialized  Nation  on  earth,  and  its  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  is  only  relative  We  stlU  must  Import  substantial  quan- 
tities of  15  industrial  minerals,  not  to  mention  the  nonmineral 
raw  materials  we  do  not  have,  some  of  which,  such  as  rubber,  are 
vital  to  armament  production.  The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  lists  14  materials  as  strategic — that  is.  materials  which  are 
net  produced  domestically  at  all.  or  not  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  support  a  major  defense  effort.  There  are  17  more  critical 
materials,  which  we  would  have  some  difficulty  In  obtaining  In 
adequate  quantities. 

Now  you  have  tx»en  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about  steel  ca- 
pacity. But  all  the  capacity  In  the  world  for  fabricating  and 
processing  steel  would  do  us  no  good  whatever  without  chromium 
and  mangane.":*.  without  nickel  and  tungsten.  We  are  confident 
that  our  great  automotive  Industry  will  be  able  to  turn  out  more 
and  better  vehicles  of  transport  for  a  motorized  army  than  any- 
body else  In  the  world.  But  those  vehicles  are  no  good  unless 
they  have  rubber  tires  on  which  to  roll.  Each  of  these  commodi- 
ties I  have  Just  mentioned — chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  tung- 
sten, and  rubber — are  strategic  materials.  Unless  they  are  avail- 
able in  the  required  amounts  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  flint- 
locks and  horses. 

Let  me  repeat  some  figures  that  I  already  have  used  on  two  oc- 
casions, and  probably  will  use  again.  The  United  States  normally 
consumes  about  60  percent  of  aU  the  rubber  produced  in  the 
world,  about  40  percent  of  the  world's  production  of  tin.  about  45 
percent  of  the  world's  chromium,  56  percent  of  silk,  40  percent  of 
nickel.  26  percent  of  manganese,  and  33  percent  of  antimony.  All 
these  are  strategic  materials.  The  great  bulk  of  what  we  use  of 
these  commodities  must  be  imported,  usually  from  distant  sources 
over  routes  that  are  already  closed  or  threatened  with  disruption. 
When  you  add  on  top  of  that  normal  consumption  the  abnormal 
demands  of  an  unprecedented  armament  program,  and  the  in- 
calculable but  heavy  demands  of  Great  Britain,  it  Is  plain  that  we 
have  a  staggering  task  to  perform  at  the  very  outset  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  assure  sufficient  supplies  of  the  raw  materials  we  are 
going  to  need. 

Remember  that  we  got  away  to  a  slow  start  and  that  there  are 
manv  obstacles — problems  of  production,  finance,  shipping.  It  is 
impossible  to  Itnow  If  there  Is  a  deadline  for  completion  of  the  Job, 


and,  if  so.  when  It  will  be.  This  Is  the  task  that  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Industrial  Materials  Division  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  in  which  I  serve  as  Deputy  Commissioner, 
under  E.  R.  Stettlnius,  Jr.,  a  man  whose  Job  the  experts  of  Informa- 
tion Please  could  not  name,  but  who  has  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
spxanslbilitles  In  the  United  States  today. 

There  are  several  avenues  of  approach  to  the  problem  and  we 
must  use  all  of  them,  must  overcome  the  inhibitions  imposed  by 
years  of  experience  with  normal  business  practices  under  peacetime 
conditions.  Domestic  production.  If  any,  must  be  expanded;  new 
sources  close  to  home  must  be  searched  out  and  exploited;  stock 
piles  must  be  purchased  and  placed  in  reserve;  substitutes  must  be 
discovered  and  used  where  practicable;  salvage  and  reclamation 
schemes  must  be  formulated  and  tucked  away  in  a  bottom  drawer 
for  use  "If.  as.  and  when"  Given  time,  we  can  be  prepared  in  this 
vital  sphere  of  defense,  but  we  never  know  if  we  are  to  be  granted 
the  lime.    It  Is  a  big  Job,  and  many  of  us  have  not  yet  realized  It. 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  tool  making  and  production  planning  that  also  must  take 
place  before  we  have  weapons  in  great  quantities,  although  I  should 
point  out  that  if  anyone  complains  that  this  program  is  lagging,  he 
should  look  behind  the  scenes  a  little.  There.  In  quarries  and  rrrtnes 
and  on  plantations  throughout  the  world,  on  drawing  boards  and 
In  tool  shops.  Is  where  our  national-defense  program  Is  now  making 
progress.  We  have  passed  the  phase  of  letting  contracts.  We  arc. 
as  Bill  Knudsen  says,  "tooling  up."  Unfortunately,  that  does  not 
attract  headlines.  It  would  be  more  than  unfortunate  If  the  coun- 
try were  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  are  standing  fctlU. 

We  have  a  gigantic  national  job  to  do.  It  Is.  of  necessity,  barely 
getting  started.  Its  urgency  cannot  be  exaggerated.  There  will  be 
many  and  painful  delays.  Only  by  the  unswerving  determination 
of  a  united  people  can  it  be  done.    So  much  for  the  present  picture. 

But  what  about  the  end  result  of  this  colossal  world  revolution 
and  otir  preparation  to  defend  ourselves  against  It?  What  about 
the  future?  We  must  face  the  perfectly  plain.  Inescapable,  and 
Inevitable  fact  that  when  this  war  Is  over,  no  matter  who  wins,  the 
world  will  not  resemble  the  world  of  1939. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  differences  If  the  Nazis  and  their 
satellites  come  out  on  top.  But  what  If  BrlUln  wins?  Will  It  be 
the  same  old  story  of  the  World  War  all  over  again,  with  the  same 
old  British  Empire  under  the  same  leadership  restored  to  a  position 
of  world  dominance?  We  need  only  look  to  recent  developments  for 
a  clear  enough  indication  that  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  "no." 
I  want  to  go  on  record  right  here  with  the  assertion  that  capitalistic 
Imperialism  and  Individual  control  of  great  financial  and  economic 
power  Is  as  dead  in  England  today  as  the  feudal  system.  The  social 
and  financial  aristocracy  that  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  British 
Empire  for  so  long  has  seen  its  day. 

The  British  workingmen — the  wage  earners  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes — are  the  ones  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  war's 
terror  and  in  whose  hands  now  rests  the  fate  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
they,  not  the  old  leaders,  who  cry  out,  "This  war  will  bloody  well  be 
fought  to  a  finish. "  Britain  may  go  down,  but  no  compromise 
settlement  will  be  engineered  behind  their  backs.  Their  spirit  Is 
the  soul  of  England  today — our  guaranty  that  If  we  send  help  It  will 
be  put  to  the  use  for  which  It  was  Intended.  And  they  are  in  the 
saddle.  When  the  fighting  is  over  and  Britain  has  won,  they  will 
remain  in  the  saddle.  Whatever  the  precise  form  of  England's  gov- 
ernment, I  should  think  that  you  can  put  it  down  as  a  fact  that  one 
of  her  leaders  will  continue  to  be  Ernest  Bevin,  now  Minister  of 
Labor,  a  trade-union  leader  with  a  record  and  p>ersonaIlty  and  capac- 
ity for  governing  that  has  earned  him  the  respect  of  aU  England. 
Including  his  former  political  opponents.  Do  not  forget  that  two 
out  of  seven  members  of  the  war  Cabinet — Bevln  and  Herbert  Morri- 
son, who  started  as  an  errand  boy  and  lx»came  one  of  the  ablest 
administrators  In  Britain— belong  to  the  Labor  Party,  They  are 
taking  on  more  and  more  Infiuence  and  responsibility,  not  by  back- 
stage maneuvering  but  because  this  war  is  being  fought  by  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  And  these  men,  as  representatives  of 
those  classes,  are  taking  on  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  burden 
of  go%'ernment.  London  might  weU  have  been  lost  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  early  air  raids  If  the  transport  workers  had  not  been 
willing  to  carry  on;  but  they  did  carry  on.  not  only  because  they 
were  brave  men  and  devoted  to  their  country's  fight  for  life  but  also 
because  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  represented  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  would  have  something  to  say  about  things  when  the 
war  is  over.  Accordlng»to  Bevin.  the  war  must  be  followed  by  "eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  whole  foundation  of  society.  •  •  • 
The  task  of  rebuilding  the  world  has  to  be  done  by  the  working 
cl&ss  '* 

There,  then.  Is  a  ph'?nomenon  of  great  Importance:  If  Britain  Is 
victorious,  it  will  be  because  of  a  new  kind  of  leadership — a  leader- 
ship of  the  working  people — of  the  people  who  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  stru?;gle — out  of  who.se  burning  sacrifices  has  grown  this  epic 
soul.  British  labor  has  been  a  hundred  years  trying  by  one  means 
and  another  to  reach  this  leadership;  now  it  has  it. 

Yes.  you  say.  but  Britain  is  at  war,  and  war  breeds  fundamental 
changes,  while  we  are  not  at  war;  we  are  only  building  up  our 
country's  defenses.     Stated  simply,  that  is  true.     But  if  we  are  to 

build  our  defenses  high  enough  and  fast  enough  to  be  as  safe  as 
we  can  in  a  dangerous  world,  we  must  do  some  things  that  will 
affect  our  economy  almost  as  much  as  active  participation — perhaps 
more  than  Britain's  early  war  effort  affected  her  economy.  For  as 
recently  as  the  middle  of  June  last  the  conservative  and  sedate 
London  Economist  had  this  to  say:  "Brltl.sh  Industry,  by  and  large, 
has  until  recent  weeks  been  making  the  maximum  effort  compatible 
with  no  disturbance  to  iU  continuation  now  or  to  lU  profit-making 
capacity  hereafter." 
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And  let  us  remember  one  other  thing:  That  the  most  violent 
disturbance  to  our  own  national  economy  during  the  World  War 
took  place  not  while  we  were  partlclpanta,  but  before.  It  was 
during  1915  and  1916,  when  our  export  trade  was  twisted  and  dis- 
torted, and  ciir  eventual  Allies  were  placing  huge  munitions  orders 
In  our  Industrial  plants,  that  we  whirled  down  the  road  to  Infla- 
tion, that  commodity  prices  Increased  by  100  percent  and  more,  and 
that  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  doubled.  It  was  then  that  we 
began  to  change  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  shipping  out  of 
this  country,  in  the  26  years  following  1914,  $32,000,000,000  more  In 
goods  than  we  brought  In. 

Are  we  not  now  engaged  In  a  program  which  will  have  still  more 
profound  effects  on  our  Nation  and  its  relationships  to  a  world 
whose  make-up  we  cannot  even  clearly  imagine?     I  think  so. 

Once  again  our  export  picture  has  undergone  a  complete  change 
•s  a  result  of  the  war  to  date.  Qur  normal  peacetime  sales  abroad 
of  agrlctiltural  and  consxmier  goods  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
placed by  war  material.  Cotton  and  tobacco  and  typewriters  and 
apples  are  not  being  sold  abroad  now.  but  In  their  place  airplanes, 
machine  tO(^.  and  army  trucks,  and  materials  like  Iron  and  steel 
and  copper,  needed  by  British  war  Indtistrles. 

While  this  is  going  en  our  own  defense  program  Is  tending  to 
make  us  more  than  ever  self -sufficient,  reducing  our  dependence 
upon  purchases  abroad.  When  this  emergency  is  over  and  we  are 
trying  to  convert  our  defense  factories  into  producers  of  consumer 
goods  for  sale  abroad,  we  shall  find  that  we  require  fewer  products 
and  materials  from  abroad  than  ever  before.  And  you  know  that 
foreign  trade  must  work  both  ways.  We  cannot  sell  to  other  coun- 
tries unless  we  In  turn  buy  from  them.  Specifically,  the  more 
manganese  we  produce  domestically  the  leas  we  buy  from  foreign 
producers,  and  the  fewer  dollars  they  have  with  which  to  buy  our 
cotton  and  apples  and  electrical  appliances.  Out  of  sheer  necessity 
we  acquired  a  chemical  industry  during  the  World  War.  and  we  are 
likely  to  acquire  new  industries  and  new  sources  of  materials  out 
of  this  emergency.  Once  it  is  over,  will  we  repeat  the  old  formula 
of  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another  to  maintain  war-stimulated 
domestic  production?  Will  we  put  up  another  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
to  close  our  markets  to  foreign  goods,  and  thereby  close  foreign 
markets  to  otir  goods? 

This  Is  only  one  of  an  array  of  vital  problems  that  this  war  and 
our  national -defense  program  are  creating  for  us.  Industrial  prob- 
lems: What  to  do  with  the  excess  manufacturing  capacity  we  are 
creating.  Labor  problems:  Where  to  find  Jobs  for  the  men  we  are 
training  for  the  production  of  wartime  prodxicts.  Political  prob- 
lems: Who  is  to  own  and  operate  the  plants  that  the  Government 
Is  building  or  paying  for  In  one  form  or  another.  Financial  prob- 
lems: What  to  do  about  the  Federal  debt  inctirred  by  necessarily 
huge  ^sending  for  defense.  Monetary  problems:  What  about  the 
gold  base  when  we  own  most  of  the  gold  in  the  world  All  these 
and  Riany  more  will  present  st&ggering  difficulties.  Am  I.  then,  a 
pessimist  about  the  future?  Only  to  the  extent  thai  I  am  con- 
vinced we  have  cur  work  cut  out  for  us;  that  there  are  dark  days 
ahead  unless  we  look  realistically  at  what  Is  happening  around  us. 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  We  have  said  that  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  whether  we  send  more  help  to  Britain  or  none  at  all. 
whether  we  become  an  active  participant  or  remain  on  the  side- 
lines, this  war  has  and  Is  and  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
our  national  life.  No  matter  who  wins,  the  world  will  be  funda- 
mentally changed,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  new  and  start- 
Ungly  different  sets  of  circumstances.  The  twin  facts  that  a  world 
war  Is  in  progress  and  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  defense  program 
that  cannot  help  but  have  tremendous  repercussions  throughout 
our  national  economy,  means  that  we  must  constantly  keep  an  eye 
to  the  future  effect  of  what  is  going  on  today — both  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  and  the  long-range  future. 

We  must  examine  our  every  move  for  its  short-term  effect  on 
the  economy.  Shall  we  permit  marginal  demands  to  upset  our 
price  structure  by  simply  sitting  back  and  letting  the  supply- 
demand  situation  adjust  Itself?  Specifically,  should  we  permit  the 
price  of  copper  to  go  up  2  cents  a  pound  because  we  are  going  to 
need  a  little  more  copper  than  we  can  produce  domestically  at  the 
going  price — an  Increase  that  would  cost  the  Nation's  consumers 
•40.000.000  a  year  and  threaten  to  touch  off  a  price  spiral  that  might 
lead  to  general  Inflation?  Or  should  we  take  some  action  svich  as 
importing  a  smaU  pool  of  copper  suiDclent  to  care  for  the  marginal 
demand,  and  thus  keep  copper  prices  where  Uiey  are?  Or  take  the 
problem  of  steel  capacity.  Yesterday's  paper  carried  a  story  in  an 
inconspicuous  comer  of  the  financial  page  that  steel  mills  will  boost 
operating  schedules  to  96.9  percent  of  capacity  this  week  "This 
week."  conttnuas  the  story,  "will  see  the  greatast  amount  of  steel 
ever  produced  In  a  stmllar  period." 

We  have  been  chartlx^  this  upward  movement  In  the  steel  Indvis- 
try^  operating  rate  for  many  months  In  Washington.  We  have 
also  been  «»»««« "g  out  from  the  Army  and  Navy  what  the  defense 
demand  will  amount  to.  Probable  Brlttah  needs  have  been  esti- 
mated next.  Finally  we  have  added  in  the  ivobable  nondefense 
demand,  which  will  naturally  Increaae  as  the  effect  of  defense 
spending  la  felt.  Stacking  this  total  figure  up  against  present 
steel  capacity,  we  have  about  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  added 
capacity  Is  tte  only  alternative  to  rationing. 

I  am  oonvlnced  that  the  steel  Industry  must  enlarge  Its  capacity, 
and  I  see  IndlcatlonB  that  the  industry  reallBes  it.  too. 

But  the  mere  adding  aS  new  capacity  will  solve  only  our  imme- 
diate problem.  We  must  look  ahead  to  the  day  when  steel  opera- 
tions will  be  ■everely  curtailed,  and  we  must  set  up  machinery  now 
for  ayatwnattcally  retiring  our  old  and  uneconomic  capacity  when 
that  day  coooea. 


These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  problem  that  presents  itself 
from  day  to  day  as  we  go  along  with  the  program.  Such  problems 
alone  are  enough  to  tax  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  inamedlate 
and  urgent  task  of  arming  the  Nation.  But  there  are  others — more 
complex  and  long  range — for  which  these  men  have  no  time. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  essential  tliat  we  Immediately  creat«  a 
small  group  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  who  would  be  charged 
with  studying  these  long-range  problems  and  working  out  solutions 
in  advance.  They  ought  to  be  set  off  in  a  corner  by  themselves, 
instructed  to  forget  all  about  the  immediate  problems  of  procuring 
war  material,  except  as  it  affects  the  future  national  economy  They 
should  set  to  work  now  on  the  preparation  of  an  industrial  demobili- 
zation plan.  Nations  have  spent  decades  preparing  plana  for  the 
conversion  of  a  peacetime  economy  to  a  wartime  economy.  So  far 
a.s  I  know,  nobody  has  seriously  undertaken  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  opposite  process — converting  a  wartime  economy  back  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  That  might  Involve  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  processes  and  new  products  for  civilian  consumption 
that  could  be  manufactured  on  the  same  machines  that  now  are 
turning  out  cr  prepar1n|»  to  turn  out  products  that  are  useless  In 
times  of  peace,  plans  for  the  absorption  cf  ciir  newly  trained  labor 
in  peaceful  pursuits,  the  fundamental  policies  of  a  foreign-trade 
policy  in  a  world  that  will  be  vastly  different  from  that  with  which 
we  have  ever  dealt  before. 

This  group  would  need  Inventors  and  research  scientists,  trade 
experts  and  fiscal  experts,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  great 
vision.  They  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  formulation  of 
the  best  plans  that  could  be  evolved  for  the  utilization  of  our  entire 
resources  for  the  Improvement  of  our  standard  of  living,  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  economy  from  the  repercussion  not  of 
war  but  of  peace,  for  the  conversion  of  the  processes  of  economlo 
waste  to  the  processes  of  economic  usefulness 

It  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  immensely  Important  that  we  try  to  see 
through  the  glass,  darkly,  to  make  out  at  least  the  type  and  pos- 
sible shape  of  the  problems  we  shall  meet  face  to  face  in  the  futtire. 
And  when  we  discover  that  these  problems  will  be  many  and  varied 
and  of  tremendous  significance  to  our  future  well-being,  then  we 
must  meet  the  next  challenge  of  duty,  which  is  to  undertake  Inune- 
diately  the  formulation  of  plans  for  their  solution.  This  was  en- 
tirely Ignored  during  the  World  War.  and  we  have  not  yet  rid 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  problems  that  might  have  been  sclved 
before  the  war  was  over  If  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  do  It  In  the 
meantime  a  new  war  has  come  along  that  will  create  changes  of 
far  greater  Importance  The  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  and 
efforts  to  the  solution  of  our  armament  problem  have  no  time  for 
worrying  about  the  disarmament  problem.  If  we  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  will  be  too  late 

There  is.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  a  general  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  planning  for  pxDst-war  adjustments.  But  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  Is  no  coordinated  thinking  along  these  lines, 
no  organized  group  with  a  specllic  directive  I  think  that  there 
should  be,  and  I  hope  to  see  It  accomplljhed  In  the  near  future, 
for  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  If  I  have  seemed  pessimistic  In  some 
of  the  thlngr  I  have  said,  let  me  now  prove  that  I  am  really  an 
optimist  I  sincerely  believe  that  If  wc  tackle  this  problem  of  post- 
war demobilization  of  industry  and  manpower  with  all  the  energy 
we  are  now  devoting  to  the  opposite  process,  we  can  build  an 
economy  and  a  standard  cf  living  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  dreamed  of.  We  can.  In  that  process,  lav  the  groundwork 
for  an  industrial  system  that  will  have  as  Its  only  limits  the  limits 
of  available  manpower  for  production  This  system  would  t>e  ba-^ed 
on  a  price  structure  designed  to  reach  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
consumers  that  have  in  the  past  only  been  able  to  afford  the  basic 
necessities  of  life. 

We  would  then  not  only  be  making  plans  for  the  demobUlzatlon 
of  a  wartime  economy  but  also  planning  for  the  mobilization  of 
all  our  resources — human  and  material — for  better  livlnK  in  a  world 
at  peace.  ^ 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  HKBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  December  16  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


8TATKMKNT  BY  TUMULTY  it   TUMULTY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  the  French  spoliation  claims 
have  had  the  attention  of  Congress  for  many  years.  No 
doubt,  when  the  present  emergency  ends,  more  will  be  heard 
on  the  subject. 

Early  In  the  present  session,  as  chairman  of  the  Claims 
Committee,  I  appointed  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  BrowkI.  the  Senator  from 
IxHiisiana  [Mr.  EuxuwuiJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  Wiley  1.  On  June  22  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports of  that  subcommittee  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  order  that  all  the  light  available  may  be  shed  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  preserved  for  future  reference.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  very  able  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
claims,  prepared  by  the  well-known  law  firm  of  Tumulty  & 
Tumulty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TUMtrLTY    &    TrMtTLTT, 

Washington.  D.  C ,  December  10,  1940. 
Re  French  sfKjliatlon  claims. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bvrke:  As  you  will  recall,  on  May  8.  1940.  a 
hearing  wa.s  held  before  the  Senate  Committ^^e  on  Claims  on  S  3173. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Walsh,  relating  to  the  matter  of  the  French 
spoliation  claims. 

Shortly  afu-r  the  hearing,  at  which  I  and  others  advocated  the  bill, 
the  country  was  confronted,  by  events  in  Europe,  with  the  crisis  in 
the  matter  of  preparations  for  national  defense,  and  after  consider- 
ing this  turn  of  events.  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  write  you  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee,  on  May  21.  1940.  that  "In  view 
of  the  great  crisis  that  has  arisen  m  our  national  affairs  since  our 
presentation  of  this  matter  before  your  committee,  we  do  not  desire 
to  press  for  any  action  at  this  time." 

Shortly  thereafter  the  committee  voted  to  postpone  consideration 

Indefinitely 

On  June  22.  1940.  Senator  Brown  advised  the  Senate  of  this  action 
by  the  committee  In  the  course  of  making  his  announcement,  he 
Stated  that  he  and  Senator  Ellendek,  the  majority  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  three  members  appointed  by  Senator  Burke  to  consider  the 
bill,  had  made  to  the  full  committee  an  adverse  report  on  the  bill, 
and  that  Senator  Wiley  had  made  a  favorable  report;  and  he  secured 
unanimous  consent  that  those  reports  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  They  appear  in  the  Record  of  June  22.  1940.  at  pages 
8913-8915.  inclusive. 

On  this  matter  of  the  French  spoliation  claims,  excluding  these 
2  reports,  there  have  been  78  reports  of  congressional  committees  or 
Members  of  C<mgress.  of  which  46  have  been  made  in  the  Senate 
and  32  in  the  House.  Of  these  reports,  only  5  are  adverse  Of  the 
adverse  nports.  3  were  before  1826.  when,  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
had  before  It  all  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  these  claims:  1  was 
a  voluntary  adverse  sutement  by  9  Members  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress Appropriations  Committee,  to  which  the  matter  had  never 
been  referred,  except  under  an  order  of  the  House  to  place  the  claims 
on  the  general  deficiency  bill;  and  1  was  an  adverse  report  of  the 
Appropriation."  Committee  of  the  Flfty-flrst  Congress  against  put- 
ting the  claims  on  the  general  deficiency  bill,  accompanied  by  an 
able  minority  report  by  6  Members  strongly  in  favor  of  the  claims. 

All  of  these  adverse  reports  were  before  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
pay  these  claims  was  finally  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891. 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brown-Ellender  report,  no  adverse  and  only  one  minority  report. 
The  Brown-Ellender  report  quotes  from,  and  is  in  part  based  upon, 
this  minority  report. 

The  most  recent  reports  made  in  1935  and  1937.  by  the  late  Senator 
Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  vigorously  advocated  payment  of  these  remaining  claims. 
In  his  report,  made  in  1935  and  reaffirmed  in  1937,  Senator  Logan 

Bald 

"Since  the  Judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  all  said  that  these  claims  are  valid  obligations  of  the 
Government,  their  payment  should  not  be  longer  delayed"  (S.  Rept. 
No.  746.  74th  Cong  .  1st  sess .  p.  3). 

Therefore  the  overwhelming  weight  of  congressional  authority  is 
against  the  Brown-Ellender  report. 

Consideration  of  the  matter  having  been  postponed.  I  have  no 
desire  to  request  that  It  be  resvimed  during  the  present  crisis,  when 
you  and  your  colleagues  are  burdened  with  so  many  problems  vital 
to  our  national  defense.  However,  for  the  record.  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  comment  upon  some  of  the  statements  and  arguments  made  In 
the  Brown-Ellender  report.  I  do  this  not  in  any  controversial  spirit, 
but  merely  In  the  hope  of  throwing  some  helpful  light  on  a  subject 
which  has  had  a  long  history. 

1  Tlie  Brown-Eniender  report  states  that  "in  over  a  hundred 
years  of  effort  no  one  has  yet  convinced  a  previous  law-making 
authority  of  the  United  States  that  these  claims  should  be  al- 
lowed •  •  •.  The  failure  of  the  law-making  authority  to  act 
up  to  now  should  have  weight  with  this  Congress     •      •      *." 

A<s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Judicial 
and  administrative  branches  of  the  Government,  has  been  fixed  in 
favor  of  the  payment  of  these  claims. 

In  1885.  in  order  finally  to  settle  and  dispose  of  the  matter  and 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  claimants  to  have  their  rights  Judi- 
cially determined.  Congress  passed  an  act  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  the  Government  to  pay  these  clainvs  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  This  act.  the  act  of  January  20.  1885  (23  Stat,  283).  was 
signed  bv  President  Arthur. 

This  act  fixed  the  policy  of  Congress  to  submit  the  questions  of 
fact  and  of  law  bearing  upon  the  liability  of  the  United  States  to 
the  claimants  to  an  impartial  Judicial  tribunal. 


Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chairman  of  the  Claims  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  v.-hich  had  in  charge  the  act  of  1885.  In  hl« 
committee's  report  on  the  bill  he  said: 

"Your  committee  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  the  gravity  of  the 
case  and  Justice  to  both  the  claimants  and  the  Government  demand 
a  settlement  of  these  vexed  questions  by  an  authority  whose  find- 
ings shall  be  final  and  conclusive  " 

Congress  has  made  four  appropriations  to  pay  awards  made  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  exercise  of  its  Jtirisdlction  under  this 
act.  as  follows: 

Mar  3.  1891 $1,304,095  37 

Mar.  3,  1899 1.055,473  04 

May  i/.  1902 —  - -         798.  631.  27 

Feb    24,  1905 ---- -  752,660.61 

Total - 3,910.860.61 

The  appropriation  act  of  1891  was  signed  by  President  Benjamin 
Harrison,  that  of  1899  by  President  McKlnley.  and  the  two  acts  of 
1902  and  1905  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  act  of  1885  and  the  four  appropriation  acts  have  established 
the  p>ollcy  of  Congress  to  pay  the  claims  after  they  had  been  Ju- 
dicially determined  to  be  Justly  due  the  claimants. 

Since  the  last  appropriation,  in  1905.  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
disposed  of  all  the  remaining  cases  and  has  certified  its  determina- 
tions to  Congress. 

S  3173  provides  for  the  payment  only  of  awards  made  In  favor 
of  claimants  by  the  Court  of  Claims  after  litigation  In  each  case 
between  the  claimant  and  the  Government. 

On  December  6.  1910,  President  Taft,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  its  delay  In  making 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  these  awards.    He  said: 

•I  Invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  great  number  of  claims 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Congress,  have  been  considered  by  the 
Court  of  Claim.'  and  decided  to  be  valid  claims  again.st  the  Govern- 
ment The  delay  that  occurs  In  the  payment  of  the  money  due 
under  the  claims  injures  the  reputation  of  the  Government  as  an 
honest  debtor,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  those  claims  which 
come  to  Congress  with  the  Judgment  and  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  be  promptly  paid." 

Again,  on  December  21.  1911,  President  Taft,  In  his  annual  message 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  payment  of  these  awards  of  the  Court 
of  Claims      He  said: 

"In  my  last  message  1  recommended  to  Congress  that  It  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  findings  or  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  matter  of  the  French  spoliation  cases.  There  has  been  no 
appropriation  to  pay  those  Judgments  since  1905.  The  findings  and 
awards  were  obtained  after  a  very  bitter  fight,  the  Government  suc- 
ceeding in  about  75  percent  of  the  cases.  The  amount  of  the  awards 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 

be  paid  ■' 

President  Taft,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  regarded  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims  as.  in  effect. 
Judgments  against  the  Government. 

President  Coolldge.  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1924.  recommended  the  payment  of  these  remaining  claims. 
He  said:  ^     _. 

"During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  legislation  was  Introduced 
looking  to  the  payment  of  the  remaining  claims  generally  referred 
to  as  the  French  spoliation  claims.  The  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  payment  of  many  similar  claims.  Those  that  remain  unpaid 
have  been  long  pending.  The  beneficiaries  thereunder  have  every 
reason  to  expect  payment.  These  claims  have  been  examined  by  the 
1  Court  of  Claims  and  their  validity  and  amount  determined.  The 
I  United  States  ought  to  pay  Its  debts.  I  recommend  action  by  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  of  the  payment  of  these  remaining 
claims." 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  Charles  E 
Hughes,  when  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  Senator  Capvem,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  the  Senate,  on  AprU  7,  1924. 
as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  these  claims  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  proceedings  in  which 
the  right  of  claimants  to  recover  was  contested  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  found  and  certified  to  the  Congress  that  claim- 
ants were  entitled  to  relief,  it  would  seem  that,  as  reconunended  by 
President  Taft.  provision  should  be  made  for  their  payment." 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  on  April  2.  1934,  writing  to 
Senator  Bailet,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Claims, 
reviewed  in  some  detail  the  history  of  these  claims,  and  stated, 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  all  other  similar  claims  had  been 
paid : 

"The  spoliations  committed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  the  European  nations  engaged  In  the  wars  of  that  period 
were  thtis  settled  with  reasonable  celerity  with  the  exception  of 
the  claims  against  the  Government  of  France  for  the  spoliaUons 
committed  prior  to  July  31.  1801." 

Secretary  Hull  concluded  his  letter  by  stating: 

"The  Department  does  not  have  before  It  the  findings  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  submitted  pursuant  to  the  act  of  January  20, 
1885  on  the  particular  claims  Included  In  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration and  Is  thus  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  individual  claims  contained  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever since  these  claims  have  been  examined  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  since  full  Information  concerning  them  la  understood  to  be 
before  the  Congress  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  me  to 


Uisv  day  Gomes. 


**~«mu»  ijiar.  iuj-««iwkj,  ana  me  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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express  an  opinion  as  to  the  action  which  the  Congreae  should  Uke 
on  the  pending  bill." 

I  submit  that  It,  as  stated  In  the  Brown-Ellender  report,  failure 
of  the  lawmaking  authority  to  act  should  have  weight  with  Con- 
gress, then  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  authority  In  this  matter 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  final  and  conclusive  In  favor  of  the  payment 
of  the  remaining  unsatisfied  awards. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  had  Its  day  In 
court.  After  the  fullest  hearing  on  the  merits,  and  repeated  re- 
examination of  the  major  issues  of  law.  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
law  gave  the  claimants  recourse  reached  the  condu&lon  that  their 
claims  were  well  foundt^l. 

2.  The  Brown-Hlender  report  argues  that  the  reasoning  behind 
the  atatut?  of  limitations  applies:  that  the  claims  are  stale:  and 
that  the  Ocremment  could  not  make  an  adequate  defense  against 
the  claims  because  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  because  the  "real 
offender. "  the  Ocvemment  of  Prance,  was  not  legally  responsible 
and  did  not  appear. 

The  answer  to  these  arguments  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  on  French  spoliation  claims,  of  Mr.  Mansur. 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Claims,  March  1.  1890  (No.  568,  51st 
Cong..  1st  sess  )  • 

"These  claims,  although  old.  are  not  stale.  They  are  old  because 
the  United  States  has  neglected  to  do  by  its  citizens  what  they  had 
a  right  to  expect.  They  are  not  stale  because  the  claimants,  gener- 
ation after  generation,  and  contlnuotisly  in  almost  every  Congress 
■Ince  they  arose,  have  t>een  pressing  them  for  payment.  Their 
Justice  has  been  recognized,  as  above  shown,  many  times  by  reports 
made  by  committees  composed  of  men  of  most  conspictious  ability: 
but  their  Jiistlce  was  never  more  forcibly  recognized  than  by  Con- 
gress In  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  January  20.  1885,  which 
gave  to  the  Court  of  Claims  Jvirlsdlctlon  to  consider  them. 

"By  that  act  the  claimants  were  Invited  to  submit  their  claims 
to  that  court. 

"But  while  Congress  referred  to  the  court  the  question  whether 
Prance  was  liable  primarily  as  the  spoliator,  and.  secondarily, 
whether  the  United  States  had  become  liable  In  the  stead  of  Prance, 
this  was  not  merely  a  reference  of  abstract  questions:  it  was  a 
reference  of  cases  upon  which  severally,  year  by  year,  the  court  was 
to  report  to  Congress,  as  these  cases  were  tried,  thus  making  mani- 
fest the  Intention  to  recognize  them  as  valid  If  the  court  should 
so  decide.  This  Is  made  still  more  apparent  when  it  Is  considered 
that  the  act  further  provided  for  the  sending  abroad  of  a  com- 
missioner to  procure  evidence  to  be  used  alike  by  the  claimants 
and  by  the  Government,  which  further  Indicates  that  it  was  not  a 
decision  alone  of  an  abstract  question,  but  the  trial  of  cases,  which 
was  contemplated  In  the  reference.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision 
of  the  Jiirlsdictlcmal  act  Congress  has  made  large  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  from  abroad,  and  sent  Hon.  James 
O.  Brodhead,  of  Missouri,  as  a  commissioner  to  Paris  for  this  purpose 
(see  2  Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law  715);  and  subse- 
qtiently  sent  Mr.  Somervllle  P.  Tuck  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
various  ports  of  Prance  into  which  the  vessels  had  been  carried  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence,  and  afterward  sent  Mr  Tuck 
to  the  West  India  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  proofs, 
an  of  which  proofs  have  been  used  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the 
claimants  and  the  Ooyemment. 

"While  the  act  does  not  say  so  In  terms,  but  reserves  to  O^ngress 
the  right  finally  to  act  In  the  premises,  yet  there  is  in  thi.s  act  a 
dear  implication  of  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  pay  them:  and 
on  the  faith  of  this  the  claimants  have  proceeded  In  that  court. 

"The  questions  Involved  have  been  elaborately  discussed  In  that 
court;  every  conceivable  argument  against  the  liability  of  Prance 
and  against  the  liability  of  the  United  States  has  been  advanced 
and  urged  by  the  cciinsel  for  the  Government. 

"The  Court,  choflen  by  Congress  as  the  tribunal  to  which  to 
submit  these  questions,  has  decided  against  the  contention  of  the 
Government.  These  opinions  rendered  are  conspicuous  for  their 
ability  and  research,  and  they  are  In  harmony,  sis  we  have  seen, 
with  the  views  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  Jixrists,  and  diplo- 
mats, who  have  been  required  In  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  to 
consider  them.  There  have  been  five  opinions  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  Prench  spoliation  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  They  are 
Oray  v.  United  State*  (21  C.  Cls.  R.  340);  Holhrook  v.  United  States 
(21  C.  Cls.  R.  435):  Thonuu  Cushing  v.  United  States  (22  C.  Cls.  R. 
3):  Hooper  v.  United  States  (22  C.  Cls.  R.  408)." 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  decision  In  Hooper  v.  United  States, 
after  the  personnel  of  the  court  had  entirely  changed,  the  five  new 
judges,  In  an  Independent  reexamination  of  the  cases,  reaffirmed 
the  decision  of  their  predecessors  In  The  Brigs  Fanny  and  Hope 
(46  C.  Cls.  214  (ISll)). 

The  Mansur  report  continues: 

"The  Jurisdictional  act  of  January  20,  1885,  In  which  these  claims 
are  referred  to  the  Court  of  Clalma,  ezdudes  three  important  classes 
of  claims: 

"  ( 1 )  All  'such  claims  as  were  embraced  In  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Ftench  Republic  concluded  on  the  30th 
day  of  AprU  1803.' 

"^(2)  All  'such  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  Prance  as  were 
allowed  and  paid  In  whole  or  In  part  luider  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  conduded  on  the  22d 
day  of  FebrQai7  1819.' 

"(3)  All  "such  clalma  as  were  allowed  In  whole  or  In  part  tmder 
the  provlslona  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prance 
eoncluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1831.' 

**rhl8  leaves  under  the  act  only  those  dalms  "which  arose  prior  to 
July  31,  1801,'  and  which  were  directly  Involved  in  the  treaty  which 


was   concluded'  with  Prance  September  30.  1800,  and  'the  ratifica- 
tions of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  31st  of  July  1801." 

"To  these  restrictions  of  the  statute  the  court  has  added  an 
Important  and  material  one,  as  follows: 

"The  court  holds  that  all  of  those  cases  which  arose  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1800.  and  before  July  31.  1801.  a  period  of  10  months, 
when  these  spoliations  were  most  flagrant,  were  valid  claims  as 
against  Prance,  but  that  the  United  States  are  not  liable  for  them 
on  the  ground  and  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  released  for  a 
specific  consideration 

"Another  limitation  which  cuts  off  a  great  many  of  the  claims  as 
heard  before  the  court  Is  that  It  has  decided  that  the  treaties  of 
1*778  were  abrogated  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  7.  1798.  and  that 
between  that  date  and  September  30.  1800,  the  claimants  are  not 
entitled  to  the  lieneflt  of  the  treaties,  but  must  stand  on  the  less 
liberal  rules  of  the  general  law  of  nations  toward  neutrals 

-On  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  these  findings  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  Congress  it  will  appear  that  the  court  has  considered  as 
to  each  case  two  fundamental  questions. 

"(1)  Whether  the  claim  was  vahd  as  against  Prance  in  conse- 
quence of  her  prize  court  having  decided  adversely  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1778  (if  the  condemnation  was  prior  to  July  7.  1798) 
or  against  the  law  of  nations  (if  the  condemnation  was  between 
July  7.  1798,  and  September  30,  1800) . 

"(2)  And.  secondly,  whether  the  claim  was  released  to  Prance  by 
our  Government  in  consideration  of  a  release  by  Prance  of  claims 
which  Prance  held  against  the  United  States 

"So  that  If  the  court  reached  a  concltislon  adverse  to  the  claimant 
on  the  first  question  it  proceeded  no  further  But  If  It  reached  one 
in  favor  of  the  claimant  upon  the  first  question,  then  it  took  up 
and  considered  the  second  one. 

"If  It  reached  a  conclusion  on  the  second  one  adverse  to  the 
claimant,  that  also  was  the  end  of  the  case  But  if  both  questions 
were  answered  favorably  from  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claimant, 
then  the  case  has  been  favorably  reported  to  Congress  for  the 
amount  of  loss  as  shown  by  the  proofs." 

During  the  period  from  1886  to  1915.  in  which  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  exercised  Its  temporary  Jurisdiction  over  the  Prench  spolia- 
tion cases,  the  court  rendered  approximately  90  opinions  determin- 
ing various  questions  of  law  which  arose  in  respect  of  the  limits  on 
Its  Jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States,  the 
nature  of  the  proof  required  to  sustain  the  claims,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  to  be  applied.  The  court  heard  and  determined 
hundreds  of  individual  cases.  It  dismissed  over  80  percent  of  all 
the  claims  filed  for  failing  to  meet  the  strict  rules  of  substantive 
law  and  of  evidence  which  the  court  laid  down. 

The  Mansur  report  continues: 

"The  most  scrupulous  care  has  characterized  the  investigation  of 
the  court  in  these  cases,  and  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  erroneous 
Judgments  the  court  has  required  that  all  petitions  for  claims 
based  upon  any  one  seizure  and  condemnation  should  be  heard 
together,  and  In  this  way  antagonistic  Interests  have  been  adjudi- 
cated and  the  court  afforded  the  fullest  Information  In  possession 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  conflicting  claimants  upon  which  to 
reach  Its  judgment,  as  will  appear  from  a  elance  at  the  face  of  the 
reports  made  by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  Congress. 

"An  examination  of  these  reports  of  findings  will  disclose  another 
Important  fact,  namely,  that  all  the  condemnations  of  the  Prench 
prize  court  are  based  upon  some  alleged  ground  of  violation  of 
neutrality,  chiefly  grounds  prescribed  by  French  municipal  regula- 
tions. So  that  It  is  literally  true  that  in  no  case  has  the  French 
court  ever  alleged  that  the  United  States  were  enemies  of  Prance, 
and  condemned  property  on  the  ground  of  their  property  l)elng 
'enemy's  property.'  but  up  to  the  very  last  condemnation  made  they 
charge  and  allege  that  our  ves^^cls.  being  neutrals,  were  as  such 
violating  some  belligerent  right  of  Prance  as  claimed  under  Prench 
laws. 

"The  basis  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  these  claims 
Is  the  Indisputable  fact,  fully  established  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
as  a  fact,  that  these  claims  of  her  citizens  were  released  by  our 
Government  to  FYance  in  consideration  of  a  release  to  the  United 
States  by  Prance  of  claims  which  the  Republic  of  Prance  had  against 
the  United  States  as  a  nation.  These  claims  were  private  property 
used  for  public  purposes  as  decided  by  the  court,  and  the  citizens 
or  their  personal  representatives  are  entitled  to  Just  compensation. 

"Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority  passed  the  act  of  January 
20.  1885,  referring  the  parties  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  inviting 
them  to  establish  their  rights  before  that  tribunal.  They  accepted 
that  Invitation,  and  have  pursued  the  remedy  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  years  at  great  expense  to  themselves. 

"It  has  Involved  suing  out  letters  of  administration  de  bonis  non 
on  the  estates  of  the  original  sufferers:  the  identification  by  depo- 
sition of  the  estates  administered  with  the  person  who  suffered  the 
loss;  the  preparation  and  printing  of  petitions,  prayers  for  findings 
of  facts,  briefs,  and  stimmary  statements;  the  exp>ense  of  obtaining 
(In  many  Instances  from  abroad)  and  copying  evidence  of  the 
losses  and  condemnations. 

"When  Congress  opened  Its  coiirt  to  the  claimants  and  thus  in- 
vited them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
their  dalms  In  pursuance  of  the  mode  provided  by  the  statute.  It 
was  a  moral  assurance  that  Congress  would  pay  those  establLshed 
before  the  court  unless  something  In  the  decision  showed  that  they 
should  not  be  paid. 

"Congress  knew  that  the  claims  were  old  when  it  passed  the  act. 
and  It  knew  Just  as  well  that  spoliations  were  finally  stopped  by 
force. 

"It  knew  also  that  seven-eighths  to  nine-tenths  of  these  claims 
originated  prior  to  the  use  of  any  force. 
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"Nothing  rf  this  kind  can  now  be  fairly  assigned  as  a  reason  or 
excuse  for  the  nonpayment  of  these  claims. 

"Is  there  anything  to  be  found  In  the  decisions  themselves  why 
the  claims  allowed  by  the  court  should  not  be  paid? 

■'No  such  suggestion  has  or  can  be  made,  for  the  court  has  greatly 
limited  the  extent  of  the  claims  over  which  Congress  gave  it  Juris- 
diction It  has  also  applied  to  the  claims  a  more  rigid  test  or 
standard  than  a  liberal  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional act  would  well  have  warranted  It  has  thrown  around  its 
Investigation  the  most  careful  safeguards  to  avoid  excessive  or  un- 
warrantable allowances 

"The  question  of  liability  has  been  most  fully  and  elaborately 
argued  and  reargued  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the 
court  has  decided  that  there  are  some  of  these  claims  for  which  the 
United  States  is  liable;  some  of  them  only,  for  the  number  has 
t>een  greatly  limited  and  the  amounts  greatly  reduced. 

•The  situation  which  today  confronts  Congress  is  whether  this 
limited  number,  so  reduced  in  amount,  which  have  been  found  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  valid  legal  liabilities  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  paltl  or  whether  they  shall  be  repudiated." 

The  reasoning  tsehind  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  apply 
because  the  claim.s  have  not  been  allowed  to  grow  stale.  Before  1885 
the  claimant.s  had  no  tribunal  to  which  their  claims  could  be  sub- 
mitted Until  that  time  they  continuously  petitioned  Congress  for 
rfdress  The  act  of  1885  gave  them  a  jseriod  of  2  years  in  which  to 
file  their  claims  or  be  forever  barred,  and  every  award  covered  by 
S  3173  was  made  upon  a  claim  seasonably  filed  E^•ery  such  claim 
was  litigated  to  a  final  and  favorable  determination  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  which  completed  Its  examination  of  the  cases  in  1915.  after 
making  determinations  favorable  to  the  Government  in  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  ca.ses  For  the  Government  to  invoke  the  reasoning 
behind  the  statute  of  limitations  would  be  to  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  its  ow  1  wrong  In  falling  to  pay  the  remaining  awards  The  Gov- 
ernment'had  every  opportunity  to  make  an  adequate  defense  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and.  In  fact,  there  has  probably  never  been  any 
case  on  record  where  the  Govenunent  has  more  strenuously,  con- 
tinuously, and  fully  made  a  defense. 

3  The  Brown-Ellender  report  states  that  "the  basis  asserted  for 
these  claims  seems  filmsy.  in  view  of  our  court's  determination  that 
war  existed."  and  quote«  from  the  minority  report  above  referred  to 
a  reference  to  'a  formal  opinion  by  the  then  Attorney  General  and 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  actual  .war  between  the  United  States  and  Prance  " 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Bunn.  of  North  Carolina  (H  Rept. 
No    1051.  53d  Cong..  2d  sess..  p.  12) : 

"Some  decrees  of  condemnation  made  as  late  as  Septeraljcr  1800  are 
based  on  alleged  violation  of  American  neutrality  Tliis  fact  of  It-self 
Bl>solutely  refutes  the  proposition  maintained  at  one  time  by  some 
of  the  opponents  of  these  claims  that  they  are  invalid  as  being  war 
claims  Your  committee,  however,  regards  this  contention  as  being 
so  entirely  overthrown  that  It  is  deemed  wholly  unnecet>sary  to  go 
into  the  argtmient  ' 

No  search,  however  diligent,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  on  this 
question  There  was  one  decision.  Bos  v.  Tingy  (4  Dallas,  p.  36). 
The  facts  in  that  case  were  &a  follows: 

Congress,  by  an  act  of  July  1798.  as  a  protective  measure,  author- 
ized armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  recapture  American 
merchantmen  found  in  possession  of  the  Prench  An  American 
vessel.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  recaptured,  in  1799.  an 
American  merchantman  from  the  French,  carried  her  into  port,  and 
libeled  her  for  salvage.  The  sole  question  before  the  Court  was 
whether,  under  this  act.  the  captor  was  entitled  to  the  salvage 
dalmed. 

The  Court  held  that  he  was.  but  each  of  the  Judges,  in  separate 
opliilons.  drew  the  distinction  between  the  then  existing  relations 
between  the  two  nations  and  a  general  war,  and  denied  that  they 
Justified  any  encroachments  by  either  nation  upon  the  rights  of  the 
peaceful  citizens  of  the  other.     Said  Justice  Chase; 

'•There  is  no  authority  given  •  •  •  to  capture  unarmed 
Prench  vessels  nor  even  to  capture  Prench  armed  vessels  lying  in  a 
Prench  port." 

Surely,  if  the  United  States  was  not  Justified  In  the  capture  of 
unarmed  vessels.  France  could  not  have  been  justified  In  the 
capture  of  unarmed  American  vessels. 

Reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General — Charles  Lee — 
shows  that  he  held  the  same  view. 

The  above  case.  Bas  v  Tingy.  followed  a  previous  case  reported 
In  First  Cranch.  page  1.  Talbott  v.  Seaman.  In  which  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  himself  rendered  the  opinion  and  held,  as  stated  above, 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  nations  did  not  Justify  en- 
croachments by  either  power  upon  the  rights  of  peaceful  citizens 
of  the  other 

Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  an  Interview  with  the  late  William  C. 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of  the 
Justice  of  these  claims,  and  that  they  were  legal  obligations  of 
the  Government      See  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Preston: 

COLCTMEIA,  January  29,  1844. 

£ra:  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  ln.«tant. 
inquiring  of  me  concerning  Judge  Marshall's  opinion  on  the  claims 
for  French  .--poliatlons  anterior  to  1800. 

When  that  subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate  some  years 
since,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  given  in 
Charge  I  bestowed  no  little  pains  in  the  investigation  of  it.  and,  as 
I  believe  It  wrlll  happen  to  everyone  that  does  so,  I  became  thor- 
oughly satisfied  of  the  Justness  of  the  claims 

While  they  were  under  discussion  in  the  Senate  they  happened 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  between  Mr.  L«lgh,  Mr.  Calhovm, 
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and  myself  one  evening  In  our  mess  parlor  when  Judge  Marshall 
stepped  In.  and,  having  overheard  or  being  Informed  of  the  subject 
of  conversation,  asked  to  share  In  It,  saying  that  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  events  of  that  period  and  conversant  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  claims  arose,  he  was.  from  his 
own  knowledge,  satisfied  that  there  was  the  strongest  obligation  on 
the  Government  to  compensate  the  sufferers  by  the  Prench  spolia- 
tions He  gave  a  succinct  statement  of  the  leading  facts  and  the 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  them  In  mi  precise  and  lucid  a  way 
that  it  seemed  to  me  a  termination  of  the  argument  by  a  Judicial 
decision.  It  was  apparent  from  his  manner  that  he  felt  an  Interest 
In  the  Inculcation  of  his  opinion,  arising  from  deep  conviction  of 
Its  truth. 

I  most  heartily  desire  that  the  long-delayed  and  very  Inadequate 
Justice  now  proposed  to  these  unfortunate  claimants  will  be  made 
tills  session. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  C.  Pmston, 

James  H    Causten,  Esq  . 

Washington. 

There  Is.  therefore,  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  holds 
that  the  relations  then  existing  between  the  two  nations  Justified 
France  In  the  seizure  of  unarmed  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  In  the  seizure  of  unarmed  vessels  of  Prance 

But  this  question  of  war  or  no  war  was  fully  argued  before  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  only  Judicial  decree  thereon  is  the  decision 
of  tliat  court  in  the  case  of  Wil'iam  Gray.  Adm  ,  v.  United  States 
(21  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  p.  340).  In  which  It  was  held  that  there 

existed : 

"No  state  of  public  general  war  such  as  would  abrogate  treaties, 
suspend  private  rights,  or  authorize  Indiscriminate  seizures  and 
condemnations" 

No  condemnation  was  ever  made  by  the  Prench  of  a  vessel  or 
cargo  of  the  United  States  jn  the  ground  that  a  war  existed  between 
the  nations 

Under  the  conventions  of  1819  with  Spain,  and  1831  with  Prance, 
providing  for  the  payment  by  the  respective  nations  of  claims  of 
similar  character,  no  question  was  ever  raised  of  the  existence  of 
war.  which,  had  it  existed,  would  have  been  a  complete  bar  to  such 
claims 

The  convention  of  1819  provided  for  the  payment  by  Spain  of 
claims  Identical  In  every  particular  with  those  now  under  consider- 
ation, i.  e.,  for  American  vessels  captured  by  French  privateers, 
brought  into  Spanish  ports,  and  condemned  by  Prench  consular 
agents.  The  convention  of  1831  was  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  claims  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  captured  by  French 
privateers  after  July  31,  1801,  as  claims  occurring  after  that  date 
were,  of  course,  not  bartered  away  by  the  terms  of  the  convention 
of  September  30.  1800. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Information  upon  the  question  of  war 
must  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  public  men  of  that 
period,  the  actors  In  all  public  matters  of  that  day. 

In  Tlie  Writings  of  Washington  by  Sparks  will  be  found  the 
following : 

Volume  XII.  page  105.  Message  to  Congress,  dated  28th  Febru- 
ary. 1795:  ■Qur  Minister  near  the  French  Republic  has  urged  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  which  our  commerce  has  sustained  from 
captures  by  French  cruisers,  etc." 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1796,  found 
in  volume  XII,  page  110,  the  receipt  of  the  colors  of  the  Prench 
Republic  presented  to  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  colors  are  deposited  In  The  Archives  of  the  United  States 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  January  19.  1797,  found  In  volume 
XII,  page  117.  reference  Is  made  to  the  appointment  of  Mr  Pinckney 
as  Minister  to  France,  or  rather  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  the 
following  language  is  used,  speaking  of  his  appointment:  "The  Im- 
mediate object  of  his  mission  was  to  make  to  that  Government  such 
explanations  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  our  own  as,  by  mani- 
festing our  good  faith,  might  remove  all  Jealousy  and  discontent 
and  maintain  that  harmony  and  good  understanding  with  the 
French  Republic  which  it  has  been  my  constant  solicitude  to 
preserve." 

Washington  ceased  to  be  President  In  1797.  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  no  war  with  Franco  during  the  period  of  his 
Presidency. 

In  volume  XI,  foMo  181,  In  a  private  letter  written  to  Pickering. 
Secretary  of  St  ite,  Washington  uses  the  following  language;  "And 
we  have  no  doubt,  after  giving  this  candid  exposition  of  facts,  the 
Directory  will  revoke  the  orders  under  which  our  trade  Is  suflerli.g 
and  Will  pay  the  damages  it  has  sustained  thereby." 

This  letter  is  dated  Monday.  January  9,  1797. 

President  Adams,  on  May  ^1.  1797.  nominated  Pinckney  and  Dana 
(the  latter  declined  to  serve,  Eldrldge  Gerry  being  substituted  in  his 
placet  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  Envoys  Extraordinary  to  the 
Prench  Republic,  the  object  of  their  appointment  being  "to  dissi- 
pate embargoes,  remove  prejudices,  rectify  errors,  and  adjust  differ- 
ences by  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers" 

Again,  in  volume  XI,  page  212,  in  a  letter  from  Washington  to 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  29ih  of  August  1797,  the 
following  language  was  used:  "I  can  say  with  truth  that  my  mind 
has  never  been  alarmed  by  any  fears  of  a  war  with  France.  •  •  • 
I  never  did  believe  that  they  would  declare  an  open  war  against  us 
or  compel  us.  if  they  foresaw  what  would  be  the  result,  to  declare  it 
against  them" 

In  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette  from  Washington,  dated  Decem- 
ber 26,  1798,  fovmd  on  page  376,  volume  XI,  :h?  following  language 
was  used:  "You  add  In  another  place  that  the  Executive  Directory 
are  disposed  to  an  accommodation  of  all  differences.     If  they  are 
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■incere  In  thU  decUratton.  let  them  evidence  It  by  actions,  for  word* 
unaccompanied  therewith  will  not  be  much  r^«»«^^n°;f ,.  J  ^°"^ 
pledge  myseif  that  the  Oovermnent  and  people  ot  "»«  UniUid  8Ut«B 
wUl^eet  them  heart  and  hand  at  a  fair  negotiation  having  no  wish 
more  ardent  than  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the  world  provided  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  In  their  just  rights.  Of  this, 
their  patience,  forbearance,  and  repeated  solicitations  under  accu- 
mulated injuries  and  Insults  are  Incontestable  proofs.' 

In  a  letter  from  Washington  to  William  Van  Murray  dated 
December  26  1798.  found  In  volume  XI.  page  383.  the  following 
Unauage  Is  used,  referring  to  Envoy  Logan:  'He  says  the  inclinations 
of  France  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  United  States  are  now  so 
strong  (hat  It  must  be  our  own  mismanagement  and  disinclination 
to  peace  if  matters  with  that  country  are  not  accommodated  upon 
terms  honorable  and  advantageous  to  this." 

General  Washington  during  this  period  was  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  u 
there  were  a  war  with  FYance  he  should  have  certainly  known  of  Its 
existence  Van  Murray,  to  whom  he  writes,  was  one  of  the  envoys 
extraordinary  appointed  on  the  25th  of  February  1799.  who  to- 
gether with  Ellsworth  and  Davie,  were  nominated  by  the  President 
to  visit  Prance  and  adjust  differences,  and  who  did  In  fact  bring 
about  a  settlement.  ^^     „,     ^  ___ 

Washington  died  on  tBe  14th  of  December  1799.  Black  crepe  was 
awpended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags  of  France  Napoleon 
spoke  In  most  glowing  terms  of  him.  A  funeral  oration  In  his  honor 
was  pronounced  by  M.  de  FonUews  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalldes. 

John  Adams  was  President  from  March  4.  1797.  to  March  4. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  special  session  dated  May  16. 

•While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  our  difference 
Prance  by  amicable  negotiations,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  Injuries  to  our 
citizens  and  the  general  complexion  of  affairs  render  it  my  indis- 
pensable duty  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  efficient  meas- 
ures of  defense."  __^_   . 

In  his  nrat  annual  address  dated  November  23.  1797.  he  says: 
"The  numerous  captures  of  American  vessels  by  cruisers  of  the 
French  Republic  and  some  of  those  of  Spain  have  occasioned  con- 
siderable  expense    In   making   and   supporting   the   claims   of   our 
citizens  before  their  tribunals  "  ,    ,-~^   »,.„„«,. 

In  his  third  annual  address  dated  December  3.  1799.  he  says 
"Pursuing  the  peacefvU  and  humane  policy  which  has  been  in- 
Tftrlably  professed  and  sincerely  pursued  by  the  executive  authority 
of  the  United  States,  when  Indications  were  made  on  the  part  ol 
the  French  Republic  of  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  existing 
differences  between  the  two  countries.  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  prepare 
for  meeting  their  advances  by  a  nomination  of  Ministers,  etc 

And  In  a  letter  dated  May  9,  1833.  he  says:   To  explain  all  the 
mysteries  of  that  period  never  wu  nor  never  will  be  in  my  power. 
It  would  require  volumes  to  give  a  simple  history  of  It 
My  sole  object  was  to  preserve  the  pcice  and  neutrality  of  the  coun- 
try: and  that.  I  thank  Ood.  I  obtain,  d.  at  the  loss  of  my  power  and 

fame  with  both  sides."  ^    ,^     .  *,^^  m.^ov, 

Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Adams  and  was  President  from  Marcn 

4.  1801.  to  March  4.  1809  „    ,„«,    w       „,.„. 

In  his  first  annual  message  on  December  8.  1801.  he  says. 

"The  war  and  troubles  which  have  for  so  many  years  afflicted  our 
sister  nations  have  at  length  come  to  an  end.  and  the  rommunl- 
cations  of  peace  are  once  more  opening  among  them  Whilst  we 
devoutly  return  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Being  who  has  been 
pleased  to  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forgive- 
ness we  are  bound  with  pectUlar  gratitude  to  be  thankful  to  Him 
that  our  peace  has  been  preserved  through  so  perilous  a  ^ason. 
•  •  •  But  a  cessation  of  Irregularities,  which  had  affected  ine 
eomm,;rce  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  Irritations  and  injuria  pro- 
duced by  them  cannot  but  add  to  the  confidence  and  strengthen  at 
the  same  time  the  hope  that  wrongs  committed  on  unoffending 
friends  under  a  pressure  of  circumstances,  will  now  be  reviewed 
with  candor,  and  wlU  be  considered  as  founding  just  claims  of 
retribution  for  the  past  and  new  assurances  for  the  future. 

There  n-ver  was  a  period  when  negotiations  ceased  between  the 
two  countries:  and  the  Instructions  to  Ellsworth.  Davie,  and  Murray, 
dated  October  22.  1799.  do  not  recognize  a  state  of  war  as  existing 
or  as  having  existed,  for  they  said.  "The  conduct  of  France  would 
have  lustlfled  immediate  declaration  of  war.  but  the  United  State*, 
desirous  of  peace,  contented  themselvej  with  preparations  for  de- 
fense and  measures  calculated  to  defend  their  commerce    (Doc.  102. 

**  The  French  tribunal  which  ratified  vhe  convention  of  1800  uses 
the  following  language:  "  "Twas  getting  pwt  recovery  War  would 
have  broken  out  between  America  and  Prance  If  the  Directory, 
changing  Its  svstem  and  following  the  counsel  of  prudence,  had  not 
opposed  moderation  to  the  unmeasured  conduct  of  the  President  of 

^^^The^onfy  standard  by  which  the  relative  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  France  can  be  determined  la  by  a  reference  to  the  acts 

°'ln°th^^«is»  of  Talbott  v.  Seaman,  supra.  Chief  Justice  MarshaU 
says-  "The  whole  powers  of  war  being  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  vested  in  Congress,  the  acts  of  that  body  can  alone  be 
resorted  to  as  our  guides  In  this  inquiry."  .  ^  ^  . 

There  never  was  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  to  exist  between 
Prance  and  the  United  States.  ^^,.«. 

As  to  France— whether  she  considered  there  was  war— the  declara- 
tion of  Napoleon  at  S::.  Helena,  when  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  1800, 
■etUea  the  qucsUcn.     He  says,  speaking  of  the  convenUon.  It     an- 


nulled the  just  claims  which  America  might  have  made  for  Injuries 

^°?^vi?we"ha°Je^'en'that  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  theArmles 
of  the  united  States  did  not  know  that  war  existed^    J^e  g«»de°J 

of  the  united  States  during  that  period  «J»^\^„^\Vd  th?R-ench 
KoH  niirmiArt  "ft  naclflc  and  humane  policy"  toward  the  i-Tencn 
S^SubST^he  su^^ing  President  in  lioi.  while  commenting  on 

52^  wiis  wmch  had  devastated  Europe  ^«  ^^^"HjJ^^^If/JJ^e^ 
Coneress  returned  thanks  that  our  peace  had  been  preservea 
throuKh^'so  perilous  a  season,"  and  characterized  the  seizures  of  our 
leSfbf  French  cruisers  as  "wrongs  committed  on  unoffending 
frle^^"  And  Napoleon,  first  consul  and  commander  In  chie  of 
the  armies  of  Prance,  referred  to  these  same  seizures  as  Just 
claims    •    •     •    for  Injuries  done  in  time  of  peace. 

It  fs  stated  by  Senator  Goff.  In  Senate  Report  No  ^3.  Sixty -ninth 
Congress  first  session.  April  21.  1926,  quoting  the  report  of  Senator 
Spencer,  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session    No.  45:  BHtain 

"It  was  at  this  time  the  conflict  between  France  and  0/e«t  Britain 
became  very  bitter.  Neutral  shipping,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bellig 
SSnSwa7  indiscriminately  seized  and  condemned.  Our  neutra^ 
commerce  suffered  greatly,  particularly  tho^  "^'^^^^'^f^'^^^^st 
West  Indies  Although  these  depredations  were  committed  ^^^^^ 
our  merchantmen,  yet  at  no  time  was  there  any  declaration  of  war 
and  no  actual  break  of  friendly  relations  occurred  The  FYei  ch 
courts  at  no  time  based  their  proceedings  upon  the  existence  of  a 
sLt!e  of  w^.  None,  in  fact,  existed,  and  the  diplomatic  relations 
created  under  the  treaty  of  1778  remained  in  full  force  and  effect^ 

OurGovernment  Insisted  at  all  tunes  that  the  seizures  and  con- 
demnations of  American  property  by  the  Ff*°'=?  were  illegal  aiid 
violative  not  only  of   international   law   but  of  the   existing   treaty 

°^4^e  Brown-Ellender  report,  in  the  following  paragraph  which 
is  quoted  from  the  aforementioned  minority  report,  revives  an  old 
error  based  on  a  confusion  between  the  classes  of  claims  under  the 
Ueaties  of  1800  and  1803:  ^^  ^      ,, 

"The  matter  (1  e.,  the  faUure  of  the  United  States  to  live  up 
to  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France) .  however,  was  honorably  disposed 
of  by  our  Government  in  the  treaty  of  1801.     I  quote  from  page  2 

of  the  Howell  report :  ,j,       ,  ..« 

"  As  a  consequence  a  treaty  was  concluded  providing  for  a  firm. 
Inviolable,  and  universal  peace"  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  United  States,  and  our  envoys  In  accord  with  their  instruc- 
tions sectired  a  stipulaUon  for  the  reimbursement  of  our  citizens  for 
losses  due  to  the  French  spoliations  in  connection  with  vessels  and 
cargoes  not  "definitely  condemned"  by  prize  courts  prior  to  the 
agreement's  final  sanction.' 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1801  covered  claims  for  Ulegal 
seizures  and  condemnations  It  was  these  'second  article  claims" 
which  were  made  the  sutwtance  of  the  famous  mutual  .set-off  of 
claims  and  were  used  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  release  of  the 
i  United  States  from  national  obligations  to  Prance  in  the  treaty  of 
1801.  But  all  the  Illegal  captures  were  not  covered  by  the  second 
article,  and  Prance  In  the  treaty  of  1801  agreed  to  pay  certain  other 
classes  of  clalnw.  The  claims  thus  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  which 
I  were  finally  paid  under  the  treaty  of  1803  (under  which  $4,000,000 
was  withheld  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  price  and  distributed  by 
a  commission),  were  the  fourth  and  fifth  article  claims  under  the 
treaty  of  1801.  for  (fourth  article)  "property  captured  but  not 
definitely  condemned  or  which  may  be  captured  before  the  ex- 
change of  ratification. '  which  Prance  agreed  should  be  "restored 
or  paid  for."  and  for  (fifth  article)  "debts."  mostly  for  supplies 
purchased  from  American  citizens  by  the  French  Oovemment. 
which  Prance  also  agreed  to  pay  The  fourth  article  clearly  sUtes 
"but  this  shall  not  extend  to  Indemnities  claimed  on  account  of 
captures  or  confiscations  "' 

Although  France  was  compelled  by  Jefferson,  under  the  treaty  of 
1803  to  pay  the  fourth  and  fifth  article  claims,  the  second  article 
claims  for  Illegal  seizures  by  Prance  prior  to  1800,  when  the  treaty 
I  of  1801  was  signed,  were  never  urged  upon  Prance  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  The  commissioners  who  made  the  awards  under 
I  the  treaty  of  1803  rejected  all  claims  for  illegal  seizures  or  con- 
fiscations by  Prance  prior  to  1800 

This  whole  subject  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Charles  Sumner  In 
his  famous  report  on  the  French  spoliation  claims  (S  Rept  No  10. 
41st  Cong  .  2d  sess  ) .  It  was  also  thoroughly  explained  and  examined 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  {Gray  v  United  States.  21  Ct  CLs  .  p  340i 
And  under  the  act  of  1885.  under  which  the  French  spoliation 
I  claims  were  sent  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  claims  under  the  treaties 
■    of  1803  and  1831  were  expressly  excluded 

I  5.  In  the  Brown-Ellender  report  the  objection  Is  raLsed  that  the 
i  bin  would  turn  over  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation  of  heirs 
sums  of  money  not  as  a  matter  of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  grace 
upon  the  part  of  the  Government;  and  that  If  the  money  bad  been 
'  paid  In  1800  so  much  would  have  Ijeen  taken  by  State  and  Federal 
taxes  and  local  levies  that  little  would  have  been  left  for  present- 
day  heirs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  failure  to  pay  the  claims  until  this  late 
!    date  Is  the  fault  of  the  Government,  not  of  the  claimants      As  here- 
inbefore shown,  and  the  voluminous  record  will  amply  t>ear  out.  the 
I    claimants  and  successive  generations  of  their  heirs  have  unceasingly 
petitioned  Congress  for  relief,  and  accepted  the  Invitation  of  Con- 
'    gress  to  prove  their  claims  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Because  of  the  delay  by  the  Government,  the  only  way  In  which 
Justice  can  now  be  done  is  by  payment  to  the  present  generation 
of  heirs,  who  have  In  many  cases  expended  money  In  prosecuting 
their  claims,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  Justice  of  their  Government 
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and  the  plain  implication  of  Congress'  action  In  authorizing  the 
Coiu^  of  Claims  to  '"ascertain  the  validity  of  the  claims,  their 
ownership,  and  amounts,  and  all  considerations  affecting  the  legal 
liability  of  the  United  States"  to  the  clalmanU 

To  the  assertion  that  the  payment  of  these  claims  Is  a  matter  of 
grace  and  not  of  legal  right,  I  answer  that  such  a  statement  contra- 
dicts the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  repeatedly  reaffirmed. 
TUe  Court  of  Claims  wa.s  not  authorized  to  make  awards  to  claim- 
ants "B8  a  matter  of  grace."  The  statute  of  1885  directed  the 
court  to  determine  "the  legal  liability  of  the  United  States"  to  the 
claimants.  If  the  court  had  determined  that  there  was  no  legal 
liability,  and  that  recognition  of  the  claims  was  a  mere  "'matter  of 
grace.'  It  would  have  been  Incumbent  upon  It  to  dismiss  all  of  the 
claims  The  fact  Is  that  the  Court  assessed  the  right  of  each  claim- 
ant from  the  standpoint  of  established  and  settled  rules  nf  law, 
and  the  correctness  of  its  decisions  has  never  been  challenged. 

In  a  seixse.  the  submission  by  a  sovereign  to  the  judgment  or 
decree  of  any  court  of  Its  own  creation  is  an  "act  of  grace."'  since 
the  sovereign  cannot  be  sued  without  Its  consent,  and  may  ignore 
the  judgments  or  decrees  of  courts.  However,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments it  l.«  recognized  that  In  matters  of  private  rlpht  the  govern- 
ment and  Its  citizens  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  will  show  how  bitterly  the 
claims  were  contested  between  the  claimants  and  the  Government 
and  how  carefully  they  were  considered  by  the  court 

In  the  month  of  March  1886  the  first  case  was  elaborately  argtied 
before  the  court  by  counsel  for  the  claimants  and  the  Government, 
and  the  court,  after  careful  consideration,  on  May  17.  1886.  unani- 
mously decided  that  they  were  Just  and  valid  claims  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  property  of  the  claimants  "having  been  taken  without 
Just  compensation  "  to  pay  and  cancel  our  national  obligations  to 
France  {Gray  v.  United  States.  21  Ct.  Cls.  340)  At  least  3  weeks  had 
l)een  consumed  In  the  presentation  of  the  case  In  every  possible 
view  which  the  most  laborious  Investigation  could  suggest 

Later  In  the  same  year.  1886.  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  applied  for  a  reargument  of  the  question  In  all  its  bearings. 
Leave  was  granted.  New  counsel  were  retained  by  the  Goverrunent, 
by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  again  carefully  Investigated.  Two 
weeks  were  again  con.sumed  In  argument,  and  the  court,  after  careful 
consideration,  a  second  time  filed  a  imanlmous  opinion  In  favor 
of  the  claimants,  on  December  6.  1886  {Gushing  v.  United  States.  22 
Ct.  CI.  1). 

A  number  of  Individual  cases  then  came  up  for  trial,  to  which 
the  Government,  presented  substantially  the  same  defenses,  the 
cases  were  again  elaborately  argued,  and  the  court,  on  November  14. 
1887.  rendered  another  unanimous  opinion  In  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants {Hooper  v.  United  States  and  other  cases.  22  Ct.  CI    408). 

Twenty-five  years  later,  after  the  personnel  of  the  court  had  en- 
tirely changed,  the  five  new  judges,  in  an  Independent  reexamina- 
tion of  the  issues,  reaffirmed  the  decision  of  their  predecessors 
(The  Brigs  "Fanny  and  "Hope"  (46  Ct.  Cls  214).  decided  February 
13.  1911)  Judge  Howry,  rendering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court,  said: 

"The  spoliation  claims  as  a  class  were  valid  obligations  from 
France  to  the  United  Sttites.  and  our  Government  surrendered  them 
to  Prance  for  a  valuable  consideration  benefiting  the  Nation,  and 
this  use  of  the  claims  raised  an  obligation  founded  upon  right."" 

The  argument  is  made  In  the  report  that  If  the  money  had  been 
paid  when  It  should  have  been  paid  the  present  generation  of  heirs 
might  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it.  because  much  would  have 
Ijeen  taken  by  way  of  State  and  Federal  taxes  and  local  levies  But 
there  has  been  no  confiscation  of  capital  In  this  country.  There- 
fore this  argument  must  refer  purely  to  inheritance  taxes  and 
levies,  all  of  which  are  of  recent  origin.  To  assert  that  the  failure 
to  pay  a  debt  for  a  long  period  of  years  erases  the  damage  suffered 
by  the  unpaid  creditor  seems  to  me  without  Justification  On  the 
contrary,  many  sums  originally  meager  in  amount,  held  over  a 
period  of  50  or  a  hundred  years,  have  grown  Into  substantial  assets. 

6  The  Brown-Ellender  report  argues  that  the  damage  was  not 
suffered  bv  the  claimants  but  by  the  general  shipping  public  of  the 
decade  1790  to  1800,  and  that  It  would  be  unjust  to  reimburse 
Insurance  compnnlcs.  tmderwrlters,  and  shlpp>ers  on  the  assumption 
that  their  rates  were  adjusted  to  meet  the  then-exl.stlng  conditions. 

The  a.«wumption  that  the  claimants  did  not  suffer  In  their  business 
as  a  whole  during  the  period  Is  one  which,  if  material,  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  or  di.sprove  at  this  late  date  There  Is  historical 
evidence  that  great  hardship  was  in  fact  suffered  by  the  claimants, 
many  of  whom  suffered  financial  ruin  becatise  of  the  despoiling  of 
ships  and  cargoes  which  they  owned  or  had  insured.  There  is  also 
the  indisputable  fact  that  President  Washington  and  Secretary  of 
State  Jefferson  encouraged  and  Incited  the  merchantis.  despite  the 
spciliatioiis.  to  continue  their  business,  which  was  essential  to  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  United  States,  by  the  promise  that 
the  Government  would  obtain  redress  for  any  losses  they  might 
suffer 

As  found  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  claims  were  valid  obligations 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  as  trustee  for  the  clalmanu.  and 
when  our  Government  surrendered  these  claims  to  France  for  a 
valuable  consideration  benefiting  the  Nation  this  use  of  the  claims 
raised  an  obligation  founded  upon  right. 

If  the  treaty  of  1800  had  never  been  made  between  this  country 
and  Prance  the  claimants  would  have  had  perfectly  valid  claims 
against  Prance,  which  would  no  doubt  have  long  since  been  paid,  as 
President  Jackson  enforced  the  payment  of  all  claims  subsequent 
to  1800  under  the  treaty  of  1831  with  Prance.  Jackson  made  Prance 
pay  these  claims.  Including  claims  of  Insurance  companies,  which  at 
that  time  r«K-eived  awards  from  Prance  for  all  their  losses  subse- 
quent to  1800.     The  United  States  prevented  the  claimants,  includ- 


ing the  Insurance  companies,  from  looking  to  Prance  for  their 
payment,  because  this  Government  by  that  treaty  released  the 
claims  of  Its  private  cillzeiis  against  France 

This  Oovei-nment.  having  released  the  claims  of  Its  private  cltl- 
Bens  against  France,  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  have 
assumed  them  for  public  use.  That  being  the  cRbe.  the  United  States 
Is  in  the  same  position  as  France  with  respect  to  these  claims 

France  could  never  have  used  such  a  defense  as  that  suggested  by 
the  Brown-Ellender  report  The  only  question  which  could  have 
been  deteremined  was  whether  the  claims  were  valid  and  enforce- 
able claims,  and  that  question  the  Court  of  Claims  has  determined. 
It  Is  no  sort  of  a  defense  for  a  debtor  to  say.  "I  will  pay  you  If  you 
lost  money  last  year,  but  I  will  not  pay  you  if  you  made  money." 
If  the  money  is  owed.  It  Is  owed  Justly  and  legally. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  Otrmany  attempted  to  use  the  same 
defense  against  claims  by  private  American  underwriters  who  had 
issued  Insurance  policies  on  ships  and  cargoes  sunic  or  damaged  by 
German  submarines  or  through  hostilities  of  war.  Mr.  Rot>ert  W. 
Bonynge,  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Germany,  In  his  report  (1934.  pp.  59-60). 
discussing  these  claims,  states:  "The  German  agent  In  the  first  in- 
stance contested  the  claims  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that, 
taking  the  business  of  the  Insurance  companies  as  a  whole  during 
the  war  period,  they  had  not  sustained  a  loss.  or.  at  least.  It  could  not 
be  determined  whether  they  had  sustained  a  loss  unless  a  survey  of 
the  business  done  by  each  of  said  companies  during  the  entire  war 
period  was  made." 

This  defense  was  rejected  as  fallacious  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment consented  to  Judgments  totaling  over  $34,000,000  to  private 
American  Insurance  companies  on  claims  of  this  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Government  Itself,  which  operated 
as  a  war-risk  underwriter  duMng  the  war  with  Germany,  made  a 
gross  profit  In  excess  of  $17,000,000  on  Its  operations,  but  neverthe- 
less received  awards  of  over  $24,000,000  for  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  German  submarine  operations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  observations  upon  the  report 
of  Senators  Brown  and  Ellender  may  serve  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject  when,  at  a  nwre  appropriate  time.  It  shall  again 
be  brought  before  the  Committee  on  Claims  for  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  eloquent  words  of 
Senator  Wiley  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  May  8.  1940. 
where  he  said  (hearings  on  S.  3173.  p.  63)  : 

■'The  world  Is  an  arena  of  broken  promises  and  broken  pledges. 
Personally  I  feel  that  there  has  been  established  here  a  promise 
that  Is  not  only  implied,  but  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  found 
to  be  express  Under  these  circvimstances.  I  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment— now  that  these  claims  are  down  to  some  $3.230.0(X) — could 
well  afford  to  pay  them  and  to  show  again  to  this  generation  that 
this  Nation  is  going  to  keep  faith  with  its  promises." 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Trm^ULTT,  Jr. 

Hon    Edwakd  R.  BtiRKE. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  S.  KNUDSEN 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Congress  of  American  Industry  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  William 
S.  Knudsen.  of  the  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  the  national-defense  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  venture  to  quote  a  portion  of  a  recent  message  of  our  President 
to  Congress:  ""We  hop>e  that  the  world  situation  may  soon  Improve. 
But  we  are  bound  to  be  prepared  for  a  long  period  of  possible  dan- 
ger. Who  can  say.  with  assurance,  that  we  shall  not  need  for  our 
defense  every  possible  resource  that  exists  or  may  be  developed 
In  our  country?" 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  having  assigned  to  me  by  our  President 
a  responsible  part  In  this  work  of  preparation  and  development. 

Despotic  power  we  abhor,  but  we  recognize  that  It  compels  the 
exercise  of  certain  qualities  which  we  must  voluntarily  exercise  if 
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we  arp  to  prevail  to  times  of  conflict.  Among  these  qualities  Is 
concenuai.on  on  deflnlle  objectives  with  singleness  of  purp^^ 
Wc  are  a  peaceful  people  The  ways  of  war  are  foreign  to  us^  Our 
industries  are  new  being  organized  for  national  defense  which,  to 
be   effe<-tive.   must   be   capable   of   the  maximum  of  resistance   to 

*^e  modem  machinery  of  that  criminal  violence,  war  now 
thrcatenmi!  the  verv  dignity  of  mankind.  Is  enormous,  complicated, 
and  swift  in  its  scientific  development.  We  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  defense  which  our  President  has  proclaimed  shall  be  able  to 
prevail  against  any  possible  combination  and  we  will  do  It. 

But  as  a  producer.  I  say  that  our  speedy  procurement  of  the  neces- 
sary deieiise  implements  which  our  President  and  Congress  have 
promised  the  people  demands  Intense  concentraUon  on  production 
aa  an  objective  in  itself. 

crvES  LIST  or  NEEOe 

I  think  with  this  before  us  we  might  begin  to  realize  that  condi- 
tions abroad,  which  change  almost  from  day  to  day.  have  a  tre- 
mendous infiuence  on  our  future  course  in  arming  for  defense.  You 
have  read  about  the  blUlons  of  dollars  of  orders  w^ich  have  been 
placed  with  thousands  of  contractors  and  subcontractors  all  oyer 
the  country,  and  perhaps  It  might  be  weU  If  I  gave  you  a  quick 
description  of  what  all  this  money  means  In  units.  In  round  ng- 
ures  50  000  airplanes.  130.000  engines.  17.000  heavy  guns.  25.000 
light  guns.  13.000  trench  mortars,  33.000.000  shells  loaded.  9.200 
tanks  300  000  machine  guns  and  anununltlon.  400.000  automatic 
rifles  and  an.munltlon.  1.300.000  regular  rifles  and  ammxmltion.  380 
Navy  ships.  200  mercantile  ships.  210  camps  and  cantonment.  40 
Government  factories,  clothing,  and  other  equipment  for  1. 200.000 

I  have  included  with  these  quantities  such  British  and  other  for- 
eign material  placed  at  the  present  time.  The  program,  with  all 
Its  subcontract  and  equipment  featxires.  is  large  and  is  estimated 
to  require  about  18.000.000.000  man-hours,  conservatively 

When  we  consider  this  addition  to  the  regular  production  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  realize  that  the  larger  percentage  of  this  load  lies 
In  the  heavy-goods  industries,  we  are  confronted,  due  to  the  time 
elements  involved,  with  the  greatest  production  problem  of  any 
country  In  modern  times. 

NAIIXS  THaZK   FACTORS   INVOLVED 

The  thre^  factors  Involved  In  this  problem  are  the  Government 
as  the  customer  and  industry  and  labor  as  the  sellers  Behind  the 
OovernmenT:  Is  the  aU-powerful  force  of  the  country's  will  and  the 
aU-lmportant  public  opinion  which  must  guide  our  actions  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  successfvU  result. 

In  my  earlier  talks  on  the  problems  of  defense  I  stated  that 
Initially  the  defense  load  would  be  superimposed  on  the  regular 
business  of  the  country  until  It  became  necessary  to  adjust  The 
simple  reason  for  this  was  that  the  contracting  and  tooling-up 
period  would  not  abs.irb  employment  which  might  be  made  Idle  by 
trying  to  restrict  regtilar  business  during  this  tooling-up  period 

You  are  all  perhaps  familiar  with  the  initial  obstacles  which  had 
to  be  cleared  away,  such  as  appropriations,  rapid  depreciation  allow- 
ances, and  the  plant-facilities  contract.  All  these  have  been  cleared 
away  and  contracts  have  become  a  much  simpler  matter  as  far  as 
procurement  Is  concerned. 

I  think  we  are  successfully  meeting  the  demand  for  spreading  the 
Government  plants  to  localities  where  surplus  labor  and  skill  is 
available  We  have  not  by  any  means  satisfied  everybody,  but  an 
honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  part  of  the  problem  the 
best  way.  The  orders  are  more  than  85  percent  placed  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  second  stage  of  the  problem. 

WANTS  ALL  TO    KNOW    NEKDS 

What  can  I.  then,  consistently  ask  for  now?  The  defense  Job.  to 
my  mind,  has  not  been  sufficiently  sold  to  industry  and  labor  as  yet. 
The  public  generally  is  sold  on  defense — letters  that  I  get  and 
word-of-mouth  information  that  I  get  clearly  indicate  that  the  man 
In  the  street  Is  for  defense  100  percent  and  wants  to  see  a  lot  of 
material  turned  out  before  he  feels  secure.  But  have  the  two  most 
Important  elemenia — industry  and  labor — been  fully  sold  on  the 
serious  side  of  the  Job? 

Conditions  abroad  change  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  The  ETuro- 
pean  war  is  gradually  taking  In  more  and  more  territory,  and  most 
of  us  hope  that  we  will  have  the  time  necessary  to  get  prejjared 
for  defense  and  thus  avert  attack.  Well,  that  might  be  all  right. 
and  I  am  not  of  the  worrjrlng  kind;  but.  after  all.  a  war  depends 
Just  as  much  on  what  the  other  fellow  thinks  as  on  what  we  think 
ourselves.  So  I  think  that  the  best  and  the  on'y  thing  the  United 
^States  can  do  and  must  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  prepare 
swiftly  and  well  to  protect  ourselves — for  by  doing  that  I  feel  that 
we  have  the  only  Insurance  policy  against  attack. 

It  IS  our  responsibility  to  see  that  this  is  done  in  record  time, 
and  that  we  proceed  right  here  and  now  to  show  the  world  that 
we  can  do  the  things  we  have  been  so  wishfully  forecasting  the 
last  6  months.  I  myself  have  done  my  share  of  wishing,  and  I  am 
stUl  betting  that  the  tooling  up  can  he  done  quickly,  but  t  have  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  I  see  which  I  think  could 
put  still  more  steam  Into  the  picture. 

SIX -DAY  WXTK  tmCED 

Friday  night  has  become  the  big  night  in  most  of  our  Industrial 
picture  It  used  to  be  Satiirday  night — we  have  cut  20  percent 
off  our  machine  time  Can  we  afford  to  do  this?  Can't  we  stop 
this  black-out.  this  lack  of  production  from  Friday  to  Monday,  and 


eet  more  out  of  the  equipment?     We  can  train  the  men  to  operate 
it.     Isn't  It  possible  to  put  the  defense  Job  on  a  war  basis,  even  if 

''Vhen^I^hmk  of  the  seriousness  of  the  whole  world  Fituatlon. 
where  the  Americas  are  the  only  spot  where  freedom  and  law  stll 
have  a  foothold.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  Justified  in  doing  Just  that 
Have  we  done  everything  we  can  to  utilize  existing  faclliUes  and 
offer  them  to  companies  having  defense  contracts?  Can  we^  sub- 
contract more  of  our  work  and  spread  it  so  as  to  make  speed  and 

more  speed  that  way?  .    v.     -u 

Every  manufacturing  concern  which  has  a  defense  contract  should 
be  informed  of  idle  facilities  in  the  locality  so  as  to  confine  the  new 
equipment  as  far  as  possible  to  special  machinery.  ,w  .     •  *. 

Our  machine-tool  industry  Is  working  hard  and  well  on  their  Job. 
A  recent  survey  shows  that  of  the  115  companies,  86  reported  sub- 
contracting as  follows:  23  reported  complete  machines.  33  reported 
subassemblies  80  reported  parts  subcontracted.  65  reported  expan- 
sion averaging  30  percent  of  plant  area,  and  employment  has  been 
practically  doubled  in  a  year.  Production  of  machine  tools  is  esti- 
mated at  a  50  percent  increase  in  1941  over  1940.  and  total  value 
$600,000,000. 

LAUDS    MACHINX-TOOL    INDUSmT 

Another  valuable  point  in  connection  with  the  machine-tool  in- 
dustry is  that  you  get  your  orders  placed  promptly  so  as  to  insure 
proper  planning.  An  example  of  this  was  a  recent  Instance  where 
30  machines  had  been  omitted  from  the  original  order  through  an 
oversight  and  had  to  be  arranged  for. 

The  machine-tool  indiistry  has  set  a  very  good  example  of  speeding 
up  before  us.  and  It  is  about  the  way  other  Items  of  defense  will  have 
to  proceed  if  we  are  going  to  make  time 

The  aircraft  Industry  is  still  In  the  expanding  stage:  in  fact.  It 
will  be  In  the  expansion  stage  until  spring  Still,  while  the  produc- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory,  we  ought  to  gain  from  now  on.  Most  of 
the  heavy  combat  planes  are  new  models  not  heretofore  In  produc- 
tion and  this  has  slowed  the  Job  up  The  engine  companies  need 
equipment:  in  fact.  29  percent  of  all  unfilled  machine-tool  orders 
are  for  the  aviation  industry:  37  percent  is  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  other  defense  Jobs:  28  percent  is  for  foreign  customers;  and  the 
balance  covers  miscellaneous 

There  is  one  question  in  aircraft  which  I  think  should  be  realized, 
and  that  Is  that  one  plane  is  recorded  as  one  plane,  whether  it 
weighs  4.000  pound.s  or  40  000  pounds,  and  whether  It  has  i  350- 
horsepower  training  engine  or  four  1,250-horsepower  fighting 
engines. 

There  is  no  use  worrying  about  the  light  planes — we  can  get 
them.  On  fighting  planes,  we  are  in  pretty  fair  shape,  but  bombing 
planes,  from  16.000  pounds  up  to  the  heaviest,  take  time,  and  they 
must  be  worked  out  for  real  production  before  we  can  get  quantities. 

ADMITS  FORECAST   HAS  FAILED 

A  lot  of  work  is  being  done  trying  to  sulxrontract  parts  of  the 
planes  to  body  manufactxiring  companies  and  others,  but  this  in 
some  cases  Involves  design  In  order  to  get  the  best  production 
results  and  must  he  worked  out  with  the  plane  assembler  and  the 
designer. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  doing  anything  compared  to  the  forecast  by 
the  manufacturers  and  the  Commission  In  July,  and  our  hoped- 
for  production  figures  for  January  1,  1941.  of  1.000  planes  per  month 
have  to  be  scaled  down  by  30  percent  to  be  correct 

Guns  and  machine  guns  are  still  in  the  tooling  stage,  except  lor 
such  capacity  as  was  ready  before  we  started  However.  Jot)s  that 
are  wholly  on  machines  will  pick  up  fast  when  the  tools  are  ready, 
because  the  assembling  Is  the  smaller  part  of  the  hours  per  Job  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  powder  and  its  Ingredients,  where  the 
equipment  Installation  rapidly  responds  to  quantity  production 
when  finished. 

Light  tanks  are  being  produced  now  at  the  rate  of  four  per  day. 
and  the  larger  so-called  medium  tanks  will  be  available  from  three 
different  plants  by  midsummer. 

One  thing,  however,  is  sure:  After  we  have  all  these  orders  in 
the  field  we  shall  need  a  lot  of  help  from  experienced  industrialists 
who,  perhaps,  are  not  involved  directly  on  defense  orders  and  who 
can  spare  us  some  of  their  time  and  experience  to  help  solve 
problems  which  may  arise  on  material,  machines,  specifications, 
and  design. 

SEES  INCENUITT  AT  WORK 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  how,  during  the  last 
month,  in  factories  having  defense  Jot>s.  a  great  deal  of  study  is 
being  given  to  shorten  operations  over  that  planned  In  the  original 
estimates.  The  good  old  Anrerican  ingenuity  is  coming  into  its  own 
and  will  help  the  elapsed  time  on  the  Job  and  also  the  quality. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  have  done  a  Job  yet  in  helping  labor  to 
get  the  proper  understanding  of  what  this  defense  Job  means  to 
their  future  and  their  country's  future.  When  I  look  over  the 
trend  in  the  occupied  countries  In  Europe,  America  is  about  the  only 
spot  left  where  law  prevails  and  where  the  man  at  the  bench  has  a 
chance  to  make  his  way  without  clicking  his  heels 

We  all  seem  to  be  worrying  about  how  we  are  going  to  divide  the 
profits  without  giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
have  to  furnish  the  price  to  buy  the  materials  with.  We  hear  so 
much  about  all  the  things  that  ought  to  be  fixed  right  now.  We 
read  resolutions  from  every  direction. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will,  as  far  as  humanly  possible, 
try  to  wipe  out  whatever  differences  there  may  be  that  do  not  de- 
part from  principles  guaranteed  us  by  the  law  of  the  land.    The  only 
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way  to  get  this  program  going  Is  to  get  a  concerted  effort  and  a 
cooperative  effort — an  Incentive  flred  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
from  everybody  from  the  bench  to  the  manager's  desk.  IX  we  can 
accomplish  this,  our  program  Is  flnsbed 

SATS    LAWS   WILL  BK  ENrOKCXD 

Congress  has  expressed  the  public  will  in  laws  such  as  the  Sher- 
man Act  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Walah-Healey  Act.  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  has  spe- 
cifically directed,  by  the  Walah-Healey  Act,  that  certain  repreaenta- 
tions  and  stipulations  shall  form  a  part  of  the  requlremenu  and 
conditions  in  Government  contracts  Involving  over  $10,000.  and  has 
prescril>ed  the  penalty  for  violations. 

Congress  ha.s  conferred  upon  permanent  competent  departments — 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Labor  Department,  each  equipped  for  the  purpose — the  power  and 
responslbllltv  in  varloue  forms  to  enforce  the  other  acts,  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  of  violation,  to  cause  the  violator  to  be  punished  and 
the  wronged  to  be  indemnified. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  not  directed  that  all  or  any  part  of 
these  other  acts  he  written  Into  Oovemment  contracts,  and  the 
considered  decision  not  to  do  so  Is  as  affirmative  an  indication  of 
congressional  Intent  as  is  the  direction  for  inclusion  of  the  Walsh- 

Healey  Act. 

I  am  wholly  in  syrmpathy  with  the  rights  of  labor  under  the  law. 
I  am  happy  to  see  the  published  expressions  by  labor  of  their  will- 
ingness to  mediate  any  difficulty  before  resorting  to  strikes,  but  I 
have  also  faith  In  labor's  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
the  necessity  for  avoiding  discrimination  against  Industry  equally 
as  unfair  as  discrimination  against  labor. 

FULL  COOPfaUTION  SOUGHT 

1  cannot  regard  our  people  as  divided  In  essential  Interest  so  that 
we  should  consider  labor  and  Indvistry.  or  any  other  groups,  as  other 
than  parts  of  a  compact  national  body.  I  cannot  believe  that  either 
needs  to  he  coerced  or  purchased,  in  the  Invidious  sense.  I  believe 
al!  will  do  as  I  intend  to  do — obey  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  and 
help  to  prove  that  a  fr?e  people  are  capable  of  self -discipline  and  of 
productive  work  superior  to  ttoat  of  a  dictator's  subjects. 

E)own  In  Washington  we  are  asked  If  we  can  do  a  lot  of  things. 
Some  of  them  we  can  do  and  some  we  can't,  but  I  can  assure  you 
this,  that  the  group  I  work  with  on  the  Defense  Commission  will  do 
everything  that  Is  humanly  possible  to  smooth  out  whatever  little 
difficulties  you  might  have  In  the  execution  of  your  defense  orders. 
We  represent  you.  We  are  down  there — you  have  the  work  in  your 
plants. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  what  Is  called  red  tape,  which  Is  another 
name  for  cumbersome  procedure,  but  In  Justice  to  the  top  officials 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  we  can  generally  get  action  when  re- 
quested. We  are  there  to  give  you  assistance  in  every  way  we  can, 
and  all  we  ask  Is,  give  us  speed  and  more  speed.  Full-time  opera- 
tions of  all  machines  Talk  to  your  men — make  them  feel  that  it  Is 
their  responsibility  as  well  as  yours.  Ask  them  what  they  think  of  a 
civilization  that  drives  women  and  children  to  live  in  cold  and  wet 
holes  In  the  ground. 

APPEALS  PO«  BASSES  WORK 

We  have  fjone  back  a  thousand  years  in  the  last  year.  Why? 
Because  a  few  individuals  decide  the  actions  of  totalitarian  nations, 
and  democracy  is  fighting  for  Its  life.  It  makes  one  shudder  to 
think  that  brains  can  devUe  a  situation  like  this— where  we  kUl  the 
harmless  because  we  want  to  break  the  q)lrlt  of  the  people.  Let  us 
work  and  work  harder  so  that  the  possibility  of  such  barbarism 
spreading  to  our  shores  will  be  sm  impossibility  forever. 

Let's  get  on  this  Job  spiritually.  ¥rhat  Is  more  Important  today? 
We  are.  to  my  mind,  way  beyond  worrying  about  the  cost  the  laws 
we  think  we  ought  to  have  and  the  way  we  are  going  to  live  when 
this  Is  all  over.  The  important  thing  now  is  to  get  this  Job  done, 
or  as  much  more  of  the  Job  done  as  16  required  to  permanently 
protect  our  standard  of  living  and  otir  institutions,  our  freedom  and 
individual  opportunities. 

Let  each  manufacturer  utilize  his  gift  for  organization  to  help  the 
total  picture  Let  us  not  lay  in  Inventories  which  we  dont  need. 
Let  us  order  our  equipment  to  come  In  to  balance  the  operation. 
Get  enotigh  for  one  line  and  get  it  in  operation  without  having  an 
out-of -balance  condition  In  the  whole  set-up.  Sure,  we  have  prior- 
ities, but  the  best  way  to  have  priorities  Is  not  to  have  to  use  them. 

OLD  EXPCRIKNCE  KBCALLEO 

I  am  reminded  of  my  first  experience  with  priorities  In  Buffalo 
35  years  ago  I  was  the  assistant  Bui>erlntendent  In  a  plant  which 
manufactured  a  lot  of  different  articles  In  rather  small  lots.  The 
boss  got  the  idea  that  the  order  clerk  In  the  office  should  have  a 
special  ticket  marked  "Rush"  made  out  of  red  pasteboard  to  drop  in 
the  boxes  of  material  the  customers  had  wTltten  or  wired  for. 

I  protested  mildly  that  the  foreman's  work  order  was  the  best 
way  to  handle  it.  but  the  boss  had  his  way  and  3  weeks  later  I 
was  able  to  Uke  him  through  the  shop  and  show  him  that  prac- 
tically every  box  had  a  red  ticket  in  it  marked  "Rush."  So  he 
collected  all  the  red  tickets  and  went  back  to  the  old  system  of 
making  the  foreman   re.sponslble. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  leaving 
responsibility  with  the  proper  authority.  Most  anybody  can  de- 
vise a  system,  but  if  there  Is  no  actual  experience  behind  It,  It  la 
liable  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  We  get  lots  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  speed  production,  and  we  examine  them 


carefully  in  the  light  of  our  experience  for  what  they  are  worth. 
We  know  we  are  subject  to  criticism,  constructive  and  otherwise, 
but  whichever  steps  we  take  will  be  along  the  old-line  policy  of 
responsibility  where  It  belongs. 

PUCC    INFLATION   CONDEMNED 

I  should  like  to  ask  your  cooperation  In  another  matter,  and 
that  is  prices  With  bigger  and  better  business  prices  generally 
get  Jittery  and  for  some  reason  or  another  are  subject  to  a  lot 
of  pressure,  mostly  due  to  conversation  and  seldom  to  fact.  A 
price  inflation  through  Imaginary  shortages  or  attempt  to  comer 
a  supply  brings  with  It  all  the  evils  of  a  total  spiral. 

The  Commission  is  studying  this  question  from  every  angle. 
They  are  in  possession  of  extensive  data  covering  raw  materials. 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  regarding  availability  of  any  material  where  shortages 
may  be  predicted  without  grounds. 

There  Is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  bring  before  you,  specifi- 
cally, as  you  represent  the  biggest  Industrial  organization  In  America, 
Mr  Prentls  has  given  us  the  most  hearty  and  comforting  assurances 
of  the  support  of  your  great  organization  and  we  are  truly  grateful, 
but  I  am  going  to  ask  you — all  you  gentlemen  who  are  located  in 
all  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States,  to  support  a 
most  earnest  request  from  the  Defense  Commission, 

I  have  not  tried  to  paint  the  Illy  In  this  talk.  I  have  tried  to 
make  It  clear  to  you  that  I  consider  the  defense  effort  to  date 
not  satisfaictory  enough  to  warrant  hopes  that  everything  Is  all  well. 
Maybe  I  haven t  made  It  strong  enough  However,  I  feel  that 
when  you  made  your  delivery  schedules  there  was  probably  some 
cushion  In  them  for  contingencies,  strikes,  and  acts  of  God. 

EAKLIKS  DELTVXKIZS  ARE   *g»rT» 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  forget  the  delivery  schedule  and  give  us 
whatever  you  can  in  the  way  of  advanced  deliveries.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  If  they  could  be  advanced  30  percent. 

The  first  half  of  1941  is  crucial,  after  that  we  are  sure  to  be  under 
way;  but  if  you  gentlemen  can  help  us  better  the  deliveries  so  that 
we  can  be  In  swing  In  the  second  quarter,  you  will  have  done  your 
country  an  outstanding  service  of  protection.  tx)th  of  Its  shores  and 
Its  Institutions. 

And  those  of  you  who  are  tooled  up  now.  please  give  us  of  your 
quantities  as  much  more  as  is  humanly  possible.  I  would  estimate 
very  roughly  that  we  are  20  to  26  percent  tooled  up  now,  using  the 
quantities  as  a  base.  I  forecast  that  with  your  help  we  could  be 
80  percent  tooled  up  by  April  1  and  the  balance  by  May  31.  This 
Is  naturally  an  over-all  figure  which  cannot  be  applied  to  specific 
items,  but  I  consider  it  possible  to  attain.     I  ask  you  to  help  get  it. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  can  give  us,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  producers  of  America  who 
in  our  day  are  the  front  line  of  defense. 

Thank  you  again. 
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HON.  V^ARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CHARLES    L.    McNART,    OF    OREGON,    AT 

SALEM.  OREO. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  McNart]  on 
November  4,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Friends,  fellow  Americans,  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1940 
comes  to  its  appointed  end.  A  campaign  conforming  to  our  historic 
ciostoms;  fair  play,  free  speech  and  the  fearless,  open  exposition  of 
sharply  differing  views.  On  our  port,  we  have  labored  to  discover 
and  impart  the  truth,  as  It  appears  to  us.  The  burden  now  falls  to 
you.     We  await  your  declson  tomorrow  with  confidence. 

Our  common  fate  for  the  next  4  years  rests  in  your  hands.  In 
1788.  when  your  ancestors  first  elected  their  President.  It  was  a  brave 
and  revolutionary  procedure.  In  times  before  that  the  people  had 
not  been  entrtisted  with  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  Tomorrow,  for 
the  thirty-ninth  time  in  unbroken  succession.,  you  the  citizen,  will 
render  this  supreme  decision  for  the  Nation.  Each  oT  you  will  bear 
a  part  in  a  solemn  referendum.  I  bid  you  consider  the  gravity  of 
your  Individual  part. 
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Today  the  practice  of  self-government  has  become  so  Imbedded  in    . 
our  way  of  life  that  to  tear  It  out  would  be  a  colossal  and  monstrous 
thing      I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable  body  of  citizens  would 
look  with  favor  on  such  an  enterprise      I  am  no  pessimist,  coming. 
as  I  do   and  speaking— as  I  now  am— from  the  Far  West,  where  our    ^ 
faith  in  the  future  of  democratic  institutions,  like  our  mountains. 
rises  high  and  chaUengmg.     Yet  we  must  be  on  the  alert  against    , 
subtle  changes;  against  disunity,  factional  strife,  confused  national    | 
alm«  and  policies  that  lead  toward  national  bankruptcy  and  the  en-    | 
feeblement    of   the  citizens  seH-rellanoe.     These   and  other   factors    j 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  free  states  beyond  the  seas.  j 

I  do  not  And  personal  devils  in  politics.     What  I  £lnc«  is  fallible 
human  beings,  associated  In  parties  and  committed  to  certain  gov-    , 
ernmentRl  policies;  some  affirmative  and  beneficial,  others  negative    I 
and  harmful      In    this  campaign,   we   have   pursued   the  affirmative 
course      The  New  Deal,  which  assumed  power  when  our  forces  had 
been  demoralized  by  a  world  economic  crisis,  organized  a  retreat 
The  fault  I  charge  now  Is  that  the  New  Deal  continued  to  retreat 
from  our  traditions,  taking  deeper  and  deeper  refuge  In  paternalism 
and  statlsm      Tomorrow  we  must  decide  whether  this  retreat  shall 
go  on      We  must  guard  against  a  rout  In  the  next  4  years;  a  rout. 
In  which  might  be  lost  our  personal  liberties,  our  substance,  and 
our  power  to  make  future  decisions. 
The  time  has  come  to  advance. 

The  call  to  advance  haa  been  soiuided  with  notable  clarity  and 
candor.     Wendell   WlUkle.   with  unUell'svable  energy,  courage,  and 
sincerity,  has  carried  the  call  into  every  corner  of  the  land.    I  have 
marvelled  at  his  Indomitable  spirt,  his  rugged   insistence  on  pro- 
claiming the  faith  within  him.     ills  leadership  has  proved  an  In- 
spiration to  me,  as  I,  too,  sought  to  stimmon  our  country  to  faith 
In  our   future   and   our   capacity  lor   growth.    I    have   contended 
against  the  fearful  doctrine  that  self-government  and  free  enterprise 
have  run  their  course;  that  we  must  rely  Increasingly  upon  the  Gov- 
tmment  for  instruction,  guidance,  and  support 

I    have    recently   recroaaed   this   continent     That    Journey    Is   a 
familiar  and  magniflcent  panorama  to  me     Much  of  the  continent 
Ues  in  a  state  of  nature,  undeveloped  as  to  soil,  mineral,  and  forest 
resources      Freemen    bridged    the    continent,    carrying    civilization 
and  well-being  from  one  coast  to  the  other      There   Is   room  for 
manv    more    freemen    to    carry    on    their    work      A    Journey    across 
America  challenges  my  Imagination;  my  ability  to  project  the  future 
of  a  land  so  blesaed. 

Yet.  I  saw  something  else.     I  was  struck  again  by  the  dire  contrast 
between    the   riches    brought    forth    by   our    primary    producers — of 
farm.  mine,  and  forest — and  the  poverty  of  their  reward      In  the 
America  which  we  are  about  to  re-create  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
that  contradiction.     We  must   Include  the   raw-materials   producer 
within  our  economy:  share  with  him  the  fruits  of  our  vast,  protected 
market.     We  see  the  signs  of  a  coming  Industrial  boom  based  on 
defense  needs      We  must  distribute  the  l)eneflts  of  that  boom.    The 
Nation    cannot   exist — to   paraphrase    Abraham    Lincoln — half   pros- 
perous,   half   depressed.     I   believe    we   must,    and    shall,    allot    the 
American  market  to  the  American  producer  as  we  do  to  the  Ameri- 
can Industrialist.     We  must,  further,  equate   the  price   the   farmer 
receives  with  the  price  he  pays  for  what  he  purchases  from  those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  cities.     I  am  certain  that   no  American   be- 
grudges a  fa:r  deal  to  the  farmer 

The  spirited   determination  with  which  we  embarked   last  June 
upon  this  crusade  for  a  greater,  freer  America  has  been  maintained. 
It  has.  indeed,  grown  In  fervor  these  last  few  weeks      I  witnessed 
evidence*,  of  that  fervor  all  the  way  across  the  continent. 
But  faith  without  works  avails  little 

Therefore  I   call   upon   you   who   have  shared    in   this  crusade   to 
manifest  your  faith  by  works  tomorrow.     Work,  first,  to  get  out  the 
vote      Elections  have  been  won  by  superior  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
those  committed  to  the  better  cause.     Many  well-intentioned  per- 
sons neglect  to  vote  unless  reminded,  or  even  transported  to  the 
polls.     See  that  they  get  there.  ..... 

A  second  task  remains.  Uslixg  the  languge  of  the  farm,  with 
which  I  am  conveisant  by  lifelong  habit,  first  harvest  every  vote. 
and  then  see  that  your  yield  Is  accurately  and  fairly  counted  In 
cities  where  ruthless  and  un-American  political  machines  seek  to 
pervert  the  will  of  the  voters,  guard  the  count  of  ballots.  Do  not 
relax  your  vigilance  anywhere.  We  must  not  be  robbed  of  our 
choice  by  Indifference,  carelessness,  lack  of  diligence  or  will 
Tomorrow.  Ood  willing.  America  again  marches  forward. 
Prom  my  home  In  Oregon  I  am  now  happy  to  present  the 
Honorable  Wendell  L.  Willkle. 


celebration  at  Blue  Mountain  CoUege.  Blue  Mountain.  Miss.. 
in  honor  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Modena  Lowrey 
Berry,  affectionately  known  as  Mother  Berry.  Scores  of 
congratulatory  messages  were  received  by  Mother  Berry. 
Among  them  was  a  most  gracious  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt,  which  was  read  on  that  occasion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  President's  letter  to  Mother  Berry  incor- 
porated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whiti:  Hoxts*. 
WasfiiTigtcm.  November  9.  1940. 

Mrs   MoDKNA  Ixjwmrr  Berxt. 

Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain.  Miss. 

Dear  McrrHra  Berry  :  I  esteem  It  a  genuine  privilege  to  Join  with 
the  lealon  of  friends  who  are  honoring  you  on  your  birthday.  Please 
accept  my  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  manifold  achievements 
of  a  rich  and  a  full  life  To  few  is  it  vouchsafed  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  so  many  fields  and  to  reach  the  fine  old  age  of  90.  young 
In  all  save  years,  and  still  eager  for  further  service. 

My  sincere  wish  Is  that  all  of  your  days  may  be  flUed  with  peace 
and  happiness. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FKANKUN  D    ROOSkVKLT. 


Ninetieth  Birthday  of  Mother  Berry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  December  16  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


UriTBR  FROM  THS  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President,  recently  it  was  my  prtvl- 
^lege  to  paxticipate.  along  with  hundreds  of  her  friends,  in  a 


Comparative    Study    of   World    War    Veterans    by 
State  of  Residence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    .\LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 


STATISTICS  COMPILED  BY  MILLARD  W  RICE,  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE.  VETERANS  OF  POREION 
WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  while  having 
lunch  with  my  good  friend,  Millard  W.  Rice,  national  legis- 
lative representative  of  that  militant  outfit  composed  of  com- 
batant veterans  of  the  several  wars,  campaigns,  and  expedi- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  V.  F.  W.,  he  let  me  in  on  a  very  interesting 
chart  of  statistics  which  he  had  compiled,  showing  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  served  as  World  War  veterans  from 
each  State,  the  estimated  number  of  those  now  living  in  each 
State,  the  number  of  those  who  are  now  receiving  some  mone- 
tary benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  each  State, 
the  total  amount  of  monetary  benefits  paid  to  such  veterans 
in  each  State  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  the  average 
amount  paid  to  the  average  recipient  of  such  Ijenefits  in  each 
State,  and  the  percentage  relationship  among  such  various 
figures.  I  am  inserting  such  comparative  study  of  World  War 
veterans,  by  State  of  residence,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Although  these  several  columns  of  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves, a  brief  analysis  reveals  many  important  trends  not 
generally  known. 

Although  nearly  16  percent  of  those  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  World 
War  have  since  then  died,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
number  of  World  War  veterans  living  in  any  particular  State 
at  the  present  time  is  16  percent  less  than  the  number  who 
enlisted  from  such  State. 

World  War  veterans  have,  since  their  return  to  civilian 
life,  shifted  from  community  to  community  and  from  State  to 
State.  California,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  and 
Wyoming  now  have  more  World  War  veterans  within  their 
resiJective  borders  than  the  number  who  originally  came  from 
such  States.  Other  States,  such  as  the  four  just  mentioned. 
and  Arizona.  Colorado,  IlUnois,  Maryland.  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Texas.  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin, now  have  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of 
World  War  veterans,  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  all 
veterans  who  enlisted  from  such  States,  whereas  all  other 
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states  have  less  proix)rtionately.  These  opposing  trends  in 
the  shift  of  veteran  population*  are  obviously  due  primarily 
to  three  factors:  First,  a  search  for  employment;  second,  a 
search  for  health;  and,  third,  a  search  for  more  agreeable 
living  conditions. 

Careful  analyses  of  these  statistics,  supplemented  by  other 
known  facts,  will  indicate  which  of  these  factors  has  proven 
to  be  the  more  important  in  causing  migrations  of  able-bodied 
veterans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  disabled  veterans  on  the 
other.  Into  and  out  of  certain  States. 

It  is  easy  to  "dope  out"  the  fact  that  both  able-bodied  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  moved  into  such  States  as  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
and  WyominR  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  both  such 
groups  have  been  moving  out  of  such  States  as  Kentucky, 
Delaware.  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  and  Virginia. 

A  further  comparison  will  show  that  able-bodied  veterans 
have  been  moving  into,  and  disabled  veterans  out  of.  such 
States  as  Dlinois.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington. Going  in  the  opposite  direction,  able-lx)died  veterans 
have  been  moving  out  of,  and  disabled  veterans  moving  into, 
the  States  of  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Vermont. 

In  some  States,  such  as  Arizona,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Florida,  we  find  that  an  extraordinarily  high 
percentage  of  their  veterans  are  receiving  monetary  benefits 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration — probably  because  there 
has  been  an  unusual  immigration  of  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  into  such  States  from  other  States,  possibly 
also  in  part  because  of  the  greater  liberality  of  rating  agencies 
in  such  States,  and  or  possibly  because  of  a  greater  effective- 
ness of  the  rehabilitation  service  maintained  by  one  or  more 
of  the  various  veteran  oi^smizations  in  such  States. 

It  is  definitely  feasible,  by  making  a  study  of  these  statis- 
tics— possibly  aided  by  further  comparisons  of  similar  statis- 
tics for  previous  years — for  veteran  organizations  in  certain 
States  to  prove  the  monetary  value  of  their  rehabilitation 
services  to  their  respective  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  certain  States  could,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  rehabilitation  services,  enable  a  substantial 
number  of  disabled  veterans  in  their  States  successfully  to 
prosecute  claims  for  service  connection  and  compensation. 


thus  resulting  in  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  Federal  money 
In  such  States,  thus  in  turn  relieving  many  overload'^d  local 
charitable  agencies,  and,  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  disabled  veterans  in  such  States,  thereby  adding  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  taxation  resources  of  the  States  and  to 
some  degree  helping  to  raise  the  economic  and  social  level  of 
all  citizens  within  such  States. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note,  for  example,  that  the  annual 
amount  paid  to  the  average  recipient  of  veteran  benefits  is 
lower  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama  than  in  any  other  State, 
being  nearly  $60  per  year  lower  than  the  average  throughout 
the  entire  country,  and  l>eing  about  $270  less  than  the  highest 
average  amount  payable  to  the  average  veteran  beneficiary 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the 
reason  for  the  high  average  amount  of  monetary  benefits 
payable  to  veterans  in  Arizona  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  Arizona  has  much  more  than  its  proportionate  share 
of  veterans  who  are  badly  handicapped  by  reason  of  tuber- 
culosis. Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  high  percentage 
of  tubercular  veterans  who  reside  in  Colorado  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  next  to  the  highest  average  amoimt  of 
veteran  benefits  per  year  is  payable  in  that  State. 

A  more  careful  analysis  of  the  underlying  facts  might 
establish  that  a  higher  than  average  amount  p>ayable  in  a 
certain  State  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  several  factors — that 
such  State  has  more  than  its  share  of  service-cormected 
tuberculars  or  disability  retirement  beneficiaries,  that  its 
regional  ofBce  claims  and  rating  boards  have  been  somewhat 
more  liberal,  or  that  veteran  organization  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices have  been  more  persistent  and  effective  in  the  technical 
prosecution  of  equitable  claims. 

By  the  same  reckoning  one  might  ascertain  that  a  less- 
than-average  amount  payable  in  a  certain  State  is  traceable 
to  one  or  more  related  factors — that  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  State's  badly  disabled  veterans  have  moved  into  more 
affable  climates,  that  the  rating  board  in  such  State  is  some- 
what less  liberal,  that  veteran  organization  rehabilitation 
services  may  not  have  been  functioning  as  long,  and/or  that 
an  unusually  high  percentage  of  single  veterans  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary  facilities  in  such  States, 
who  consequently  receive  reduced  amounts  of  compensation 
and  pension,  may  be  accountable  therefor. 

Many  other  pertinent  facts  can  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
evaluation  of  these  statistics,  which  would  be  of  real  value 
In  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  additional  steps  to  be 
taken  on  behalf  of  handicapped  and  disabled  veterans,  by  the 
various  States,  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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7.02 

14.91 

lasi 

$3,491,667 

2.  232. 072 
3.701.018 

16.922.114 

3.  344.  262 

2.  7(;7.  727 
184.918 

Zl.^^  2:0 

3.  428,  762 
4,1.'*.  041 

617.113 
8,  .308.  r2V 

4.  7.'..5.  .343 
2.  747,  968 
2,159.3.V) 
6.  Xi\  nfJ5 
2.  91.1,  .581 
1, 07C.  .537 
2,  869.  784 
8.711,757 
6,  16f..  183 

5.  877.  «62 
4, 27.'!.  463 

6.  7.S4.  .563 
1.227,018 
1.  309, 962 

245. 990 
7<0O,4«6 

1.85 
1   18 
1.06 
8.97 
1.77 
1.44 
.10 

1  IS 
1.H2 

2  20 
33 

4  40 
2.52 
1.46 

1  14 

2  8.3 

l.J^5 
.57 

1.52 
4.62 
2.74 

3  12 
Z27 
3.05 

.65 
.60 
.13 
.38 

$40.5  91 
67.5.36 
450  25 
528.  35 
60.5. 0« 

Connecticut . ...... .    .... 

498  4S 

I>f  lawari! ._ 

T>i<;tri(>t  of  rnhimhis               ,  ,    , 

480  31 
491  87 

Florida ] 

Geonna. 

.520.  03 
479.  44 

Idaho        . .. 

447  83 

Illinois        .. ........ ....... 

416.07 

Indiiiua. ...... 

443  84 

Iowa 

421  21 

Kan.'w.'; 

m.fA 

KetitiK  ky       

442  41 

IrOuusisna 

464  71 

Maine     ... 

Marvl'^nd                                               _     .  . 

435.14 
528  60 

MassiU'hii.setts  . .......    .. 

483  (r2 

Mlchienn       . . 

427  35 

Mlrine»oia . ... ..... 

497  »>7 

IdissisMppI    .    .»... .................    ... 

441  86 

Missouri „ 

Montana  ................... . .      ... 

429  16 
488  27 

N•^^^.ska... .i... 

Nevada 

412.85 
462.40 

New  iiamimhira 

«iiB.ao 

'I  Deludes  •iervle«K»nDe«it4>d  eompenMttoa.  aon  aer»iee  coBPetted  pensions,  and  emergency  ofllcere'  rrtirement  pay. 
'Estimated  number  of  lirmg  June  30,  1040,  exceeds  tbe  numt>er  in  service  from  State. 
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Comporattre  rttofy  of  World  War  veterans  by  State  of  residence-Continuei 


Bute  of  resideon 


IndiTldaals  in  service 
during  World  War 


Estimated  living  Jane  30. 1940 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
of  State's 
popula- 
tion 


ReceivlnK  compen- 
sation, pension, 
or  retirement— 
June  30,  1940 


Number 


New  jerw}  

New  Mexico 

New  York     

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Or»*i;'>n    .     

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

S<>iiih  ("srnlina 

South  Uakuta 

Tonn«>s«3ee- 

Texas  

Itah   

Vermont 

Vindnia   

Washington — 

West  Virjtinia 

WLsconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  United  SUtes. 


144.764 
14.361 

494.020 
N6.H98 
27.  .=19. 

241,  4«3 
90,  «.32 
43.  S30 

36I.>u)9 
27.  *« 
63. .«» 
3Z0I7 
90.29.5 

192  H29 
21.  .1.55 
13.940 
9i047 
87.408 

Ui.xn 

120.976 
12.348 


3.08 

.31 

10.  52 

1.8.5 

.59 
S.  14 
1.  9;) 

.93 
7.70 

.59 
1  35 

.6S 
1.92 
4.  10 

.46 

..TO 
1.96  i 
1.44 
1.21 
253 

.'X 


4.697,994 


100.00 


133,109 

11.494 

433. 19T 

72,  va 

18,  Hi 
206.  v« 
7«.  49.T 
4I.2I'J 
294.  (KJ 
23.:J»4 
39.  'V34 
25.762 

171,614 
16,2.tO 
9,  116 
70.548 
64.999 
49.  146 
9K,683 
1Z683 


3.36 

.29 

10  93 

1.82 

.46 
5.22 
1.93 
1.04 
7  42 

.59 
1.00 

.6.5 
1.67 
4.33 

.41 

.23 
1.73 
1.64 
1  24 
2.49 

.32 


3.20 
2.16 
3.21 
202 
284 
3.U0 
3.27 
3.78 
2.97 
3.28 
209 
4.01 
2  27 
208 


I 


3.963.377 


100.00 


298 

2  54 

2  63 

3.74 

2.  .58 

3.15 

5.06 

3.01 

1 

8.157 
2584 

30.767 
7.051 
1.823 

23,696 
8.4.H3 
4.612 

2.5.919 
2  20.1 
5,200 
2  212 
9.  im 

IX,  618 
1.462 
1.301 
6.  rirt 
.5.612 

4.  .xn 

ia330 
1,101 


406,408 


Percent 

of  total 


2  01 

.64 
7.57 
1.73 

.45 
5.83 
2.09 
1.  H 
6.  .» 

..54 
1.28 

.54 
2.26 
4.  5K 

.36 

.32 
1.51 
1.38 
1.07 
254 

.27 


Percent 

of  P!<ti- 

mated 
living 

who  re- 
ceive 

benefits 


Disbursements  for 
to  livinu  World 
fiscal  year  1940 


romjieiv^ation 
War    votfrani. 


Amount  for 
all  in  State 


Percent 
or  total 


6  13 

22.48 

7.  10 

9.77 

10.00 

11.45 

11  tw 

II.  19 

8M 

9.42 

1112 

8.59 

13.85 

10.85 

9.00 

14.27 

8.68 

8.63 

8.82 

10.47 

8.68 


100.00 


I 


10.25 


$3,841,601 
1,  4.54.  229 

13.  792.  060 

3,642  789 

823,  1-28 

10,  .382  7S9 
3.664.412 
2  2Sa  721 

11,  7  LS,  9.33 
987,468 

2  307,272 

924.  .'62 

4.410.  746 

8.681.S38 

fi8.\H.3l 

610,225 

2  803,  115 

2  661,864 

1.818.866 

4.377.396 

461.702 

188,660.932 


204 

.77 
7.31 
1.93 

.44 
5.50 
1.94 
1.19 
6.21 

.52 
1.22 

.49 
234 
4.  6U 

.36 

.12 
1.49 
1.41 

.96 
2  32 

.25 


Amount 
recipient 


»4T0.9<1 

662.  ra 

448  37 

51b.  63 
451.52 
418.  17 
431  97 
4)iX.0l 
452  14 
448.  24 
413  71 
417.  S4 
4MI.0S 
46fi  .n 
469.  10 
469  04 
457  63 
471  .« 
419  77 
42176 
419  35 


100.00 


46L23 


Ml  ftKur«s  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  except  as 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  15.  1940. 


Presidential  Election  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^     Monday,  December  16,  1940 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ARTICLE  ON  VOTING  STATISTICS 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  cold  flgrures 
wUl  not  be  at  all  consoling  to  those  of  us  who  like  to  think  of 
our  RepubUc  as  one  in  which  the  voice  of  every  citizen  is 
barkened  to.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  a  brief  Associated  Press  article  which 
appeared  yesterday  in  Innumerable  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcord. 

It  is  disheartening  indeed  to  note  from  the  tabulations  of 
this  highly  efficient  press  agency  that  in  one  of  the  States 
which  compose  the  Union  no  more  than  5.2  percent  of  its 
population  were  sufficiently  Interested  to  express  their 
opinion  at  the  polls  and  that  in  another  but  8  percent  of 
the  population  were  sufficiently  interested  to  exercise  their 
suffrage,  even  though  issues  of  the  greatest  magnitude  were 
involved. 

When  the  voting  records  of  these  two  States  are  compared 
with  that  of  Illinois,  where  nearly  54  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  turned  out  to  vote,  the  comparison 
is  anytliing  but  reassuring  to  those  who  still  have  faith  in 
our  democratic  institutions. 

The  dissemination  of  the  Associated  Press  figures  ought  to 
impress  our  country-loving,  public-spirited  citizens  with  the 
necessity  of  aiousing  our  fellow  citizens  to  an  appreciation 
Of  the  necessity  of  their  exercising  their  suffrage  if  this 
great  experiment  in  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  is  not  to  perish  from  the  earth. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  article  was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

Almost  38  of  every  100  persons  In  the  country  voted  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  November  5.  There  were  49.808  624  such  voters  out 
of  the  131869  275  pel-sons  In  continental  United  States. 

Voters  for  Franklin  D.  Bocssvelt  totaled  27,241.939  or  slightly 
more  than  20  In  every  100  of  the  population.  WendcU  L.  Wlllkle 
received  22,327.226  votes,  or  almost  17  in  every  100  of  the  population. 


to  the  fifth  and  eleventh  columDs  which  were  computed  by  .Millard  W.  Rice,  national  lc(?Ulatlve  officer. 


The  Census  Bureau  estimated  that  there  were  80.528.000  poten- 
tial voters— that  la.  native  persons  and  naturalized  loreign-born— 21 
years  old  and  over.  About  62  in  every  100  of  these  potential  voters 
actually  cast  ballots. 

SrXTT    MH-LION    PTVi:    HUNDRED    SEVENTT-SIX    THOUSAND    NINE    HUNDRED 
AND  SEVENTT-NINE  WERZ  ELIGIBLE 

Before  election,  compilation  of  the  number  of  persons  who  regis- 
tered, or  who  otherwise  quallfled  themselves  to  vote,  showed 
60.576.979  were  eligible  to  cast  ballots.  Of  that  number  approxi- 
mately 82  In  every  100  exercised  their  right  of  franchise. 

In  four  States  more  than  one-half  of  their  population  voted. 
They  were  Illinois.  53  4  percent;  Nevada.  53;  IndUna.  52;  and  Dela- 
ware, 51.1.  The  States  in  which  the  smallest  percentage  of  their 
population  voted  were  South  Carolina,  5.2  percent;  Mississippi,  8; 
Georgia,  10;  and  Alabama.  104. 

The  20  mOot  populous  States,  each  having  2.500.000  or  more  people 
and  an  aggregate  population  of  98.887.541,  reported  a  total  vote  of 
39.071.418.  indicating  39  5  in  every  100  of  their  population  balloted. 
Those  States  have  367  of  the  531  electoral  votes. 

The  remaining  28  States,  with  a  total  population  of  32,118.643  and 
164  electoral  votes,  cast  a  total  popular  vote  of  10,737,206,  or  33  4 
for  every  100  of  their  population  Of  the  663.091  persons  in  voteless 
District  of  Coltunbla,  it  Is  estimated  about  150.000  voted  In  some 
State. 

Mn-LION    VOTE   IN    14    STATES 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty  most  populous  States,  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  80.919.993,  each  polled  a  million  or  more  votes  for 
President.  Their  total  popular  vote  was  35.802,519.  or  44  2  in  every 
100  of  population.  Th«ir  tola.1  electoral  vote  is  298.  or  32  more  than 
a  majority.  Texas  cast  more  than  a  million  votes  for  President  for 
the  first  time. 

Six  of  the  States  of  more  than  2.500.000  population  each,  and 
whose  total  population  is  17.967.548.  failed  to  return  a  million  votes 
apiece.  Their  total  vote  was  3.268.899.  or  18  2  voters  In  every  100 
of  their  population.     Their  total  electoral  vote  is  69 

Following  are  the  various  categories  of  States,  with  the  popula- 
tion, electoral  vote,  total  vote  for  President,  and  percentage  of  their 
population  which  cast  ballots ; 


state 

Population 

Electoral 
vote 

Foriular 
vole 

Percentaee 
of  popula- 
tion voted 

NVw  York      

13.479,142 
9.900.  ISO 
7,897,241 
6,  tt17. 612 
6.  »)7. 387 
6,4U.S>4 
.V  2.V..  106 
4.  316,  721 
4,  Ifii),  155 
3,  784,  t»4 
3.  427,  796 
3,  137.  .VS7 
2.792.3U0 
2,538,;.'68 

47 
3fi 
29 
26 
22 
23 
19 
17 
16 
15 
14 
12 
11 
11 

6,301..'«6 
4,  077.  •047 
4,217,278 
3,319,912 
3,  26.N  791 
1.041.168 
2.  O^X  9U 
2.  0J«,  993 
1.974.214 
1.883.729 
1.7-<2.717 
1.  405,  522 
1.  2.51.  1.S8 
1,215,569 

4«.  7 

41    2 

Illinois             

53.4 

Ohio         

48.1 

California 

47.3 

10  2 

.Mii-hiean        .    

Nt  *l.<*yK*hll^tt3             -             .--- 

y*  7 

4«i  9 

NVw  Jers'y 

Mi.'v-^ouri      - 

47  4 
4S  4 

Iniria:*         

52  0 

^^'isconsin                   

44.8 

MinDC.>iota 

Iowa                     .  

44.  S 

47.9 

14  States  

80, 919,  <J93 

298 

1  35,802,519 

44  2 
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The  six  States,  with  more  than  2.500.000  population  each,  which 
cast  less  than  1,000,000  votes  each: 


6tat«     1 

Topulation 

Electoral 
vote 

Popular 
\ute 

PproentaCT 
of  popula- 
tion voted 

North  Carolin* 

3,  571.  e23 
3.  133.723 

2,91.V841 
2. 84.V  «27 
2.Nti,96l 
Z  677,  773 

n 

12 

11 
11 
II 
11 

822,  64S 

312.  .'aa 

tT2.  »2^ 
970.063 
2M,  219 
346.607 

23  3 

Ocor^ui             ..•-..... 

10 

Tenne*!*^ 

17,9 

Kentucky . ._..... 

34  1 

Alatituiiii. 

10.4 

Virginia  

12.9 

estates 

17,  M7,  54S 

60 

*.m,t» 

18.2 

20  States 

W,  887,  Ml 

967 

»,  071,  418 

39  5 

The  remaining  28  States 

In  order  of  poptilatlon: 

8mt    1 

Population 

Electoral 

TOt« 

Popular 
vot« 

Percentage 

of  popula- 
tion voted 

Ixitiisiana    . . 

2, 363.  880 

2,  X\k.  434 

2.1K3.T96 

1,949.387 

1,901.974 

1.  8VU.  804 

1,897.414 

1,821.244 

1,8«11.028 

1,736.191 

1,  709.  242 

1,31.\834 

1. 123.  296 

1,089,684 

M7.226 

7ia.346 

641961 

641.935 

5.S9.  456 

5.S0. 310 

fi;U,818 

.S24. 873 

499.261 

491.524 

359,  231 

266.  .V» 

•2Hi.  742 

110,247 

10 

11 

9 
9 
8 
8 
7 
8 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

372. 197 
826.212 
175.824 
201.841 
868.808 
99.  Ki2 

48r..  (*iy 
6flO.90« 
860.  2t)H 
793  8.^3 
7hl   S02 
eo4.  t»43 
•MS,  099 
481.200 
320.  N4<) 
820,3!;< 
908.427 
280.  775 
247.  873 
247.  S17 
IK\.  SbH 
TZX  1.^6 
150.  o;i9 
235.419 
143. 044 
1.36,  325 
112.240 
53,174 

15  7 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

West  Vintini*    

8i>ulh  Carolina 

Florida                 ........... 

35  3 
8.0 

10  3 

45.1 
5  2 

25.7 

Xiaryland 

Kttnifas                                      

36  2 
47.7 

Washington 

4,5  7 

CxDrMK^t  ICUt     

46.7 

Nebraska . ............. 

4.5,9 

CuUirailo 

4«.7 

Oregon     ............^ 

44.1 

Maine          ..,-.-,..... 

37,8 

Rhode  Island.............. 

44.9 

South  DakoU 

North  Dakota     . 

47,8 
43,7 

Montana               ..  

44  3 

Itah                           

45.0 

New  Mexico . ... 

34.5 

Idaho                      ............. 

44,8 

Aritona                 ........ 

30.0 

New  Hampablr* ... ...... 

47.9 

Vprtnont            ..... 

39.5 

Fk'laware       .     ..... 

61   1 

Wyoming  .  

44,8 

Nc\  ada                  . - . 

53,0 

28  States  

32.118,418 

164 

10,  737, 206 

i                33.4 

Popular  vote  totals  arc  official  except  for  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island. 


The  Problem  of  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  December  16.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINaTON  DAILY  NEWS  OF  DECEM- 
BER 14.  1940 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  11  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  situation  prevailing  in  Fin- 
land at  the  present  time.  I  directed  attention  to  an  editorial 
by  Frank  C.  Waldrop.  Up  to  date  no  answer  has  ever  been 
made  to  his  clear-cut  statement  of  facts.  I  doubt  If  his  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  sending  food  to  Finland  can  be  successfully 
attacked. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  and  to  bring  it  up  to  date, 
I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  December  14.    It  is  as  follows: 

riNlAND'S  KSWAKD 

When  Finland  refu.sed  the  drumhead  demands  of  Moscow  and 
ebOBe  to  tight  rather  than  compromlae  her  national  Integrity,  the 
ptngllsh  cheered  her  on,  as  did  we  Americans. 

But  kind  words  were  not  enough.  Help  from  England  and  else- 
where was  of  the  too-late-and-too-llttle  variety.  Finland  fotight 
on  with  p-eat  valor  and  resourcef illness  until  she  dropped  In  her 
tracks  And  totiay  we  have  almost  forgotten  those  place  names 
that  were  so  familiar  in  the  headlines  last  winter — Suomussalmi. 


\ 


Vlborg.  Petsamo,  Karelia,  Lake  Ladoga,  the  Mannerhelm  Line. 
Helsinki. 

Finland  shot  the  works  at  impossible  odds,  stiffered  terrible 
casualties,  and  flnaUy  was  broken  at  the  wheel.  And  now  It  looks 
as  If  she  has  been  abandoned  by  those  who  were  once  loudest  In 
applauding  her. 

What  does  she  want?  Only  this:  the  privilege  of  Importing 
desi>erately  needed  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  gasoline  throtigh 
the  British  blockade — In  her  own  vessels,  via  her  own  Arctic  port  of 
Petsamo. 

Finland  is  no  Belgium  or  Poland.  She  Is  not  occupied  or  pro- 
tected by  German  troops.  There  is  no  question  of  food  for  Finland 
being  grabbed  off  by  Hitler  or  being  used  to  feed  workers  In  plants 
that  make  guns  for  Germany.  And  yet  It  Is  said  that  England  Is 
strangling  with  red  tape  the  Flrmlsh  requests  for  clearance  of 
proposed  imports  from  this  covuitry. 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  sense.    Certainly  it  is  not  Justice. 


Down  Lancaster  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

19).  1940 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  GUFFEY  FROM  GEORGE  W.  HENS8L 


Mr,  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
communication  which  I  recently  received  from  the  dean  of 
American  columists,  George  W.  Hensel.  Jr..  of  Quarryvllle, 
Pa.,  the  author  of  Down  Lancaster  Way.  who  has  been  con- 
tributing this  column  to  the  press  of  Philadelphia  for  almost 
half  a  century.  I  hope  the  columnists  mentioned  in  this  com- 
munication will  receive  it  in  the  same  good  spirit  in  which 
the  youthful  Hensel  wrote  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QuARRTvnxz.  Pa.,  Sovember  6,  1940. 

GLORY!    GLORY!    GLORY  I 

My  Dear  Joe:  Congratulations  and  every  good  wish  for  your  health. 
happiness,  and  contentment,  to  continue  your  helpful  services  and 
inspire  us  Democrats,  not  only  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  but 
the  Nation.  Well,  Joe,  when  I  think  of  the  aggregation  that  fotight 
us — Joe  Lewis,  Browder  and  Pompous  Pegler,  Sniper  Kent,  Vinegar 
Johnson.  Bell  Clapper.  Cornless  Cobb,  Water  Mellon,  Market  Sulli- 
van, Razor  Tucker,  Bombast  Carter,  Brown  Derby  Smith,  Lind- 
bergh the  bearer  of  German  medals,  Hambletonian  Pish.  Jay  Cooke, 
Arthur  James,  Joe  Pew,  Burchard  McCracken  of  "pauper"  fame, 
John  Cummlngs.  Morgan's  millions.  87  percent  of  the  newspapers, 
many  magazines,  third -termites,  and  God  knows  who  and  what — 
we  can  rejoice  the  more  and  more. 

It  was  a  great  day,  and  the  most  satisfying  of  nights,  as  the  will 
of  the  people  was  being  registered.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
nothing  definite  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

God  has  blessed  America.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  our  appreciation. 
Sincerely, 

GXORCK    W.    HXMSBI.. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  loan  a  hun- 
dred million  to  Italy  because  Greece  has  become  an  aggressor 

nation. 

Jesse  Jones  says  England  Is  a  good  risk.  Let  a  farmer  ask 
for  a  new  loan  of  his  banker  when  he  has  not  paid  interest  on 
old  notes — then  listen  I 
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The  sole  high  and  holy  purpose  of  the  Axis  Powers  is  to 
Ulce  England  apart.  This  has  been  brewing  for  200  years. 
It  Is  ours  to  hold  Australia  high. 

The  Windsors.  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  and  Britain's  new  Am- 
bassador are  different  from  Santa  Claus;  they  are  not  coming 

to  give 

If  it  is  a  long  war  and  all  nations  are  extended  to  the  limit, 
it  will  favor  Germany  that  men  do  work  there  12  hours  per 
for  little  over  a  dollar— here  there  is  a  tendency  to  gouge  in 
defense. 

In  the  little  war  over  here  between  Attorney  General  JacK- 
son  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Martin  Dies,  you  can 
expect  the  former  to  have  the  continued  moral  support  of  the 
chief  and  the  latter  will  have  the  future  financial  support  of 
Congress. 

It  is  further  proof  of  our  new  way  of  life— militarism— in 
what  the  President  sent  to  the  Farm  Bureau  convention,  "that 
effective  rearmament  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth." 
It  is  just  as  much  so  as  "I  hate  wah." 

Atchison  renews  Its  bid  for  the  subsidiary  Capitol  under  the  threat 

of  sending  a  chamber  of  commerce  committee  to  Washington  Al- 
most anybody  would  rather  give  away  his  pants  than  meet  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  committee.— Carl  Bkown. 

If  we  cannot  get  the  Capitol.  Carl,  maybe  we  can  get  you  a 
shipyard  next  year. 


Comparative  Study  of  Various  Classes  of  World 
War  Veteran  Beneficiaries  According  to  State  of 
Residence  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OK   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16.  1940 


CHART  COMPILED  BY  MILLARD  W  RICE.  NATIONAL  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE.  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  another  extension  of  re- 
marks I  have  submitted  a  comparative  study  of  World  War 
veterans  by  State  of  residence,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD.  page  6864. 

Some  very  interesting  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice.  Na- 
tional legislative  representative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  enabling  one  to  figiu-e.  among 
other  things,  whether  able-bodied  veterans,  or  disabled  vet- 
erans or  both,  have  migrated  into  or  out  of  certain  States. 
because  of  a  search  for  (1)  employment,  (2)  health,  or  (3) 
easier  living  conditions. 

Interesting  conjectures  sis  to  the  reasons  for  greater,  or 
less,  than  average  Veterans'  Administration  payments — to 
veterans  receiving  compensation,  disability  retirement,  or 
pension  payments — according  to  the  States  in  which  paid, 
could  also  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  comparative  figures. 

Because  of  the  differences  shown,  as  to  the  average  amounts 
paid  out  to  the  average  World  War  veteran  recipients  of  all 
monetary  benefits  in  the  various  States.  Mr.  Rice  decided  to 
make  a  further  study  and  analysis  and  has  therefore  compiled 
another  chart  on  the  basis  of  statistics  secured  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  supplementary  chart,  which 
ought  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  chart  previously 
submitted,  that  Mr.  Rice  has  divided  the  World  War  veteran 


beneficiaries  in  each  State  into  three  classifications,  namely. 
fliSt.  those  who  receive  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay; 
second  those  who  receive  compensation  by  reason  of  service- 
connected  disabilities;  and,  third,  those  who  receue  pensions, 
ranging  from  $6  to  $30  per  month,  by  reason  of  their  per- 
manent total  non-service-connected  disabilities.  As  to  each 
such  classification,  the  chart  shows  the  number  of  recipients 
the  total  amounts  paid  to  them,  and  the  average  annual 
amounts  paid  each  sucfi  type  of  beneficiary  in  each  Stale 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  third  column  of  statistics  shows  the  average  amount 
paid  to  veteran  recipients  of  all  three  classes  of  veteran  bene- 
fits in  each  State:  such  average  amount  is  influenced  by  the 
I  number  and  proportion  of  recipients  in  each  classification  of 
I  benefits  as  compared  with  the  total  for  all  classes  of  bene- 
ficiaries, as  well  as  by  the  average  amounts  paid  to  each  such 
type  of  beneficiary. 

The  average  amount  paid  to  the  average  recipient  of  emer- 
gency officers"  retirement  pay  in  each  State  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  number  in  each  rank  who  have  been  so 
retired.  Thus,  if  aU  of  those  reCL-iving  disabled  emergency 
officers'  retirement  benefits  In  a  particular  State  consisted  of 
retired  colonels,  the  average  amount  per  recipient  would  nat- 
urally be  much  larger  than  in  a  State  where  all  of  the  re- 
cipients were  former  first  lieutenants.  One  may  therefore 
safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  figure  as  to  the  aver- 
age amount  paid  to  the  average  recipient  of  disabled  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  benefits  does  not  indicate  anything 
as  to  the  comparative  liberality  of  claims  and  rating  boards 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  respective  States. 

The  average  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the  average 
World  War  veteran  suffering  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, the  chart  shows,  ranges  from  $401.45  in  Alabama  to 
$733.76  per  annum  in  Arizona,  with  a  Nation-wide  average 
of  $483.64.  Evidently  the  differences  in  such  average  com- 
pensation payments  are  the  composite  results  of  several 
factors:  <1)  That  badly  di.sabled  veterans,  such  as  tubercu- 
lars,  have  migrated  into  certain  States,  such  as  Arizona.  Cali- 
forriia.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico:  (2)  that  veterans  suffer- 
ing with  minor  service-connected  disabilities  have  moved  out 
of.  or  into,  certain  States  in  a  search  for  employment:  <3) 
that  claims  and  rating  boards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  been  more  or  less  liberal  in  certain  States  than  in 
certain  others:  and  <4)  that  the  rehabilitation  services  main- 
tained by  veteran  organizations  and  others  have  been  func- 
tioning for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  or  more  effectively 
in  certain  States. 

It  is  quickly  apparent  that  the  average  amoimt  of  com- 
F>ensation  paid  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans  in  any 
State  may  be  either  lower  or  higher  than  the  average  amount 
of  all  monetary  benefits  paid  to  World  War  veterans  in  such 
State:  this  is  probably  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
higher  or  a  lower  percentage  than  average  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  monetary  benefits  in  any  such  State 
consists  of  World  War  veterans  receiving  pensions  of  from 
$6  per  month — single  veterans  in  governmental  institutions — 
to  $30  per  month  by  reason  of  permanent  total  non-service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Those  receiving  permanent  total  non-service-connected 
disability  pensions  represent  from  8.98  percent,  in  Connecti- 
cut, to  27.58  percent,  in  the  United  States  possessions,  of  the 
total  of  World  War  veterans  receiving  monetary  benefits  in 
the  respective  States,  whereas,  as  to  all  World  War  bene- 
ficiaries, the  average  is  14.69  percent. 
1  The  amounts  payable  to  those  receiving  pensions  by  reason 
I  of  permanent  total  non-service-coruiected  disabilities  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  ranges  from  an  average  of  $239.49.  In 
Wyoming,  to  $363.65.  in  South  Carolina,  with  an  average  of 
$320.49  as  to  all  such  pension  beneficiaries. 

These  statistical  comparisons  should  enable  local  posts  and 
State  departments  of  the  various  veteran  organizations  to 
"dope  out"  the  ammunition  with  which  to  demonstrate  the 
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relative  value  of  their  rehabilitation-service  programs  on 
behalf  of  actual  and  potential  veteran  beneficiaries  by 
pointing  out  the  direct  financial  returns  to  their  respective 


;  commimitles  and  States  by  seeing  to  it  that  justice  Is  ex- 
i  tended  to  disabled  veterans  In  accordance  with  the  intent 

i    of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 


Comparatii'^  study  of  various  classes  of  World  War  veteran   bencfinarie^i  according  to  State  of  residence,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1940 
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lEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Monday.  December  16,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WAYNE  W.   PARRISH 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RecoRD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Wayne  W.  Parrish.  editor  of  American  Aviation  and  Ameri- 
can Aviation  Daily,  before  the  Sales  Executives  Club,  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  New  York  City,  on  November  26.  1940: 

It  Ijsn't  often  these  days  that  aviation  people  can  get  a  brand 
new  thrill  from  flying  on  a  scheduled  air  line.  The  fast  overnight 
flights  to  the  West  coast  In  absolute  comfort  are  commonplace. 
We're  getting  used  to  flying  long  distances  In  a  few  hours. 


But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  did  get  a  real  thrill.  I  flew  to  Rio  In  S 
days,  to  the  most  beautiful  city  In  the  world,  where  a  little  of 
Paris  and  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  Miami  Beach  are  all 
merged  Into  one  gorgeous  spectacle.  Rio  Is  not  only  a  breath- 
taking sight  Itself,  but  the  new,  fast  Pan  American  flight  is  an 
amazing  demonstration  of  how  air  transjwrtatlon  can  make  a  map 
shrink  and  how  200-mlle-an-hour  flying  can  make  a  whole  country 
Just  a  mere  salad  course  In  a  meal. 

When  I  found  that  I  was  going  to  make  an  air  trip  to  South 
America  I  brought  out  the  maps,  studied  the  air  routes,  and  thought 
that  for  once  I  would  find  out  about  those  places  to  the  sotith  of 
us  that  have  such  glamorous  names — Haiti,  Trinidad,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  British  and  Dutch  Ouiana,  and  Devil's  Island.  When  I 
arrived  in  Rio  I  was  still  wondering  what  they're  like.  We  flew 
so  high,  so  fast,  and  over  such  long  point-to-point  hops  that  I  have 
no  more  Idea  of  the  Caribbean  than  I  had  before  I  left. 

As  a  trade-paper  editor  I  had  chuckled  to  myself  when  the  new 
four-englned  supercharged  Boeing  307  transports  were  originally 
announced.  They  were  called  stratosphere  planes.  I  thought  It 
was  merely  another  publicity  gag.  Of  course,  these  huge  33- 
passenger  ships  don't  fly  In  the  stratosphere,  or  even  In  the  sub- 
stratosphere, but  I  know  now  what  they  mean.  You  don't  actually 
have  to  fly  in  the  stratosphere  to  get  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  new 
world  above  the  clouds.  Plying  3  miles  high  is  no  different  than 
soaring  at  10  miles  as  far  as  one's  view  Is  concerned.  And  there 
is  so  much  comfort  within,  that  looking  out  of  the  windows  Is 
unnecessary  exertion. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  Rio  was  a  long.  hard,  tedious  trip  even 
by  air,  requiring  6  full  days  of  flying  out  of  Miami.    Today  It's  a 
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hoD  sklD  anC  lump  Its  4.600  miles  from  Miami  to  Rio  on  the 
S?&  cmiir  route;  Cut.  believe  it  or  notjhe  f 'PJ^-- ^^^°^J,^° 
earth  only  four  tlmeti— twice  only  for  brief.  15-mlnute  rerueimg 
stops.     The  others  are  overnight  stops^ 

For  example,  one  leaves  Miami  at  7  a.  m..  and.  after  one  brier 
stop  at  skn  Juan,  one  comes  down  for  the  night  »*  Poj-t-cf-Spuin. 
Trinidad  in  sight  of  South  America  On  the  second  day  there  Is 
one  nonstop  flight  of  7'o  hours,  the  longest  continuous  flight  n 
^heduSa^r  transportation  In  the  world,  and  then  the  descent  to 
£l^  Brazil,  with  the  mouth  of  the  great  Amazon  to  one  side  and 
«^e  ^uator  on  the  other.  The  third  day  is  an  even  run  of  some 
8  or  9  hours  straight  across  Brazil,  and  by  tea  time  Ks  Ri^so 
Simple  and  comfortable  that  it  Is  completely  disillusioning  to  one 
Xo  has  had  vague  thoughts  of  jungle  adventure  and  expectation 
of  at  least  a  little  hardship  in  traversing  the  Tropics. 

All  I  know  of  Haiti  is  that  we  parsed  It  3  miles  high  and  10  miles 
offshore  and  It  looked  Just  like  any  other  Jot  of  land  would  look. 
Dutch  OuTana.  which  had  long  spelled  romance  and  ad^ent^e 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  salad  course  in  my  luncheon.  The  main 
cou?^  Srupied  the  passengers  over  British  Guiana.  Most  of  us 
werrio  »nlSntedly  engaged  with  our  coffee  as  -^  Pf  »^^  ^^/.^^E^'^^ 
I'iland  that  few  of  us  really  careH  to  peer  out  to  see  what  it  looked 
Uke  I  d^lded  later  that  flying  the  strato  clipper  is  "o  way  to  see 
the  Caribbean  But  I  did  conclude  that  it's  no  more  tiring  or  diffi- 
cult  to  geT  to  rTo  than  It  is  to  fly  from  here  to  Chicago  or  Los 

^"oSpTte  the  vast  4.600-mlle  expanse  to  Rio   the  ?ctu»l  Q/J'^g  JJ"^/    , 
from  Miami  is  only  26  hours,  or  35  hours  from  New  York.     Over-    | 
night  Ttops  account  for  the  remainder  of  the  Journey.     You  can  see 
hen   how  neighborly  Rio  wUl  be  to  us  here  In  New  York  when  night 
flying  comes  to  South  America      On  my  whole   IS.OOO-mlle  air  trip 
over  a  6-week  period  I  flew  only  82  hours.     But  yet.  so  that  you 
may  not  think  that  all  flying  to  the  South  is  as  high  and  furious  a. 
Se  trip  to  Rio.  I  hasten   to  add   that  for   the  remainder  of   the 
lournev    starting   at  Belem.   Brazil,   one   travels   in   a   standard  21-    , 
i«^n|er  D^uglL  DC-3  transport  so  familiar  to  air-line  pa  rons  m    [ 
thlTcountry      And  the  scenery  Is  fantastic.     Any  peak  which  .lo« 
not  Jut  th7sky  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet  is  a  molehill  along  South 
Americas  Jagg^  west  cSast      Pan  American  operates  week  In  and 
tSTk  out  at  one  airport  13.500  feet  above  the  sea     ,Anf  ^er  fleld  is 
at   10.000  feet,  almost  twice  the  heights  of  our  mile-high  port  of 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  social  and  economic  beneflts  of  air 
transportation.  In  the  United  States  we  have  had  a  good  basic 
S  on  an  air-transport  system,  but  Ifs  only  the  beginning  of  what 
win  come  when  all  flrst-class  mail  is  inevitably  earned  by  air  at  no 
TurchaSe.  In  the  same  way  that  the  first  World  War  gave  Impetus 
to  the  use  of  trucks  as  flexible  transportation,  with  the  subsequent 
development  of  a  vast  motor-trucking  industry  offering  cheap  and 
flexible  transportation  for  Industry  and  commerce,  so  the  present 
war  unknown  and  unrealized  by  most  of  us.  is  giving  impetus  to 
the  use  of  the  airplane  for  every  kind  of  rapid  transportation  With 
airplane  manufacturing  faculties  already  about  50  times  their  size 
only  a  few  years  ago.  we  are  passing  through  a  tremendous  upsurge 
in  the  utility  of  the  airplane,  not  alone  as  transportation  for  military 
purposes  but  as  a  vital  transportation  and  communication  necessity 
for  passengers,  mall,  express,  and  freight. 

Thatls  why  we  should  and  must  devote  attention  right  now  to 

South  America.  „       ^  .       _, 

Pan  American  Is  the  only  United  States  operator  in  South  America, 
but  It  isn't  by  any  means  the  only  air  line  there.  The  few  national 
lines  operated  by  governments,  armies,  or  private  companies,  are  not 
at  the  moment  of  any  great  significance;  they  are  primarily  air-maU 
lines  But  the  United  States  has  stiff  competition  from  European 
companies,  and  these  have  all  been  government  subsidized  and 
govpinment  operated  since  their  organization. 

The  British  once  had  plans  for  a  trans-Atlantic  service  to  South 
America  with  extensions  to  Important  cities,  but  never  got  under 
way  Air  Prance,  a  government  line,  conducted  a  long  and  honor- 
able air-mail  service  across  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  thence  to  Rio. 
Buenos  Aires,  and  acrom  the  Andes  to  Santiagj.  Chile.  There  were 
rumors  in  Argentina  that  the  Germans  would  attempt  to  reopen  this 
line  under  the  guise  of  a  French  company.  The  Italians  Inaugurated 
a  trans- Atlantic  mall  line  from  Africa  to  Brazil  early  thU  year, 
extending  the  line  south  to  Rio.  and  now  have  made  application  for 
an  extension  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Italians  average  about  one  ocean 
hop  a  week,  and  have  been  the  only  ones  flying  this  route  since  the 
present  war  began. 

The  Oermans,  however,  developed  an  Integrated  system  of  air  linee 
which  have  proved  to  be  real  competition  and  which  are  not  there 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  Several  governments, 
notably  Brazil  and  Argentina,  have  begun  to  clip  the  wings  of  one 
of  the  German  companies,  but  they  are  far  from  being  put  out  of 
business  The  Germans  recently  this  month  fUed  an  application  to 
reinstate  their  trans-Atlantic  line  from  Afrtca  to  Brazil.  There  used 
to  be  five  German  air  lines  operating  In  South  America.  One  of 
these  Scadta.  In  Colombia,  has  been  taken  over  by  Pan  American 
Airways  and  most  of  the  German  employees  have  already  been  dl»- 
mlased.  The  other  German  Unes  are  operating  pretty  much  all  over 
South  America.  ^       ^    ^ 

Outside  of  a  strictly  trans-Atlantic  service  to  east  coast  points. 
there  is  no  geographical  reason  why  any  European  power  should 
operate  air  lines  In  South  America.  In  my  opinion  it  is  af  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  United  States  that  these  German  lines 
be  ellminauHl.  They  are  not  presenUy  a  military  menace  to  this 
country    for  I  dont  suppose  there  are  over  40  or  50  German  trans- 


Dort  Dlanes  in  all  of  South  America,  and  they  are  slow  Junkera  or 
condor  tyjes  unfit  for  anything  except  lumbering  tran-sportation 
purposes  and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent  from  Ecuador 
m  thTnorth  to  Buenos  Aires  In  the  south.  But  the  time  will  come 
When  t"  es\  air  lines  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  interests  of  all  of  the  Americas  If  they  are 
oermitted  to  continue.  .  . 

Grrmany  has  built  and  Is  continuing  to  build  large  numbers  of 
Junkers  transport*  for  military  us^-not  for  filming  purposes  but 
for   transportation.     That   was    the   secret  of    the    Norwegian    cani- 
palgn—the^  movement  within  24  to  48  hours  of  whole  divisions  of 
troops  to  a'.l  parts  of  Norway     This  was  a  lesson  m  air  power  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bombers  and  other  fighting  planes      It  Is  a 
lesson   which   has  been  brought    home    to   this   country   where    the 
\rmy  Air  Corps  and  the  Navy  have  had  only  a  handful  of  transports. 
Transport   planes  are   as  essential   to  modern   warfare   as   fighting 
thlDs      We  do  have,  however,  a  sizable  quantity  of  transport  planes 
now  on  order    but   we   have  been   Inexcusably   late   in   placing   the 
orders     At  the  last  moment  the  military  Is  awakening  to  the  situ- 
ation and  is  taking  over  at  least  60  of  our  air  liners  originally  des- 
tined for  our  commercial  air  lines  „        _    »         .       k„^  .,„f 
Germany  saw  to  It  that  her  air  lines  in  South  America  had  sul- 
flclent  spare  parts  to  continue  operating   regaidlese  of  the  war   in 
Europe      Her   pilots   in   South   America,    as   well    as   her   trade    and 
propaganda  agents,  were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  Job     There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Germany  has  planned  to  use  quantities  of  her  transport 
Dlanes  after  the  war  In  South  America.    The  routes  are  in  operation 
and  could  be  expanded  very  rapidly  with  surplus  equipment      Pur-, 
thermore    these  lines  offer  tough  competition  to  American  compa- 
nies because  the  standards  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  service 
are  Ijelow  ours      Not  one  of  these  lines  Is  economically  self-sustaln- 
Ine       3ermany  foots  the   bill      Many   passengers  and   Government 
officials  are  carried  free  or  at  heavy  discounts     These  lines  are  there 
for  good-will  purposes  and  have  done  a  good  Job  of  expanding  while 
we  were  looking  elsewhere 
'        When  Brazil   and  Argentina  passed  laws  that   pilots  of  air  serv- 
'    ices  m  those  countries  must   be  citizens.  Germany   had  her   pilots 
and  other  personnel  naturalized  as  Brazilian  or  Argentine  citizens. 
More  recently  these  governments  have  demanded  that  atr-line  per- 
sonnel must  have  been  born  in  those  countries      Only  this  month 
Argentina   svispended   the   German   Condor   Line    between   Rio    and 
Buenos  Aires  because  the  Condor  Une  had  not  complied  with  the 
ruling     But   despite  the  wings  that  are  being  clipped,  the  Germaii 
lines  are  far  from  being  ousted     They  have  given  many  favors  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  those  countries.     I  believe  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  the   governments  of   South   America   It   would   be   a 
cheap  investment  for  this  country  to  make  it  possible  for  all  tangi- 
ble assets  and  equipment  of  the  German  lines  to  be  bought  up  and 
end  this  threat  once  and  for  all      The  Germans  would  not  willingly 
sell    but   means  cotild   be  found  to  take   them  over  at   a   fair   rate. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  large  German  air-Une  network  In  South  Amer-.ca 
Is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

We  have  too  long  neglected  South  America.  In  Argentina  I  heard 
more  than  once.  "The  United  States  preaches  a  good-neighbor 
policy  why  doesn't  it  practice  It?"  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  total  stranger  In  many  parts  of  South  America  We  aren't  Mked 
m  many  places  I'm  afraid  the  fault  is  largely  ours.  It  Is  our 
fault  for  example,  that  the  well-to-do  BrazUlans  and  Argentinians 
have  had  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural  relationships  with 
Europe  We  haven't  made  it  easy  for  those  people  to  come  up  here, 
and  very  few  Americans  ever  go  down  there  Two  years  ago.  If  1  had 
had  a  choice  of  a  trip  to  Europe  or  to  South  America.  I  would  have 
gone  to  Europe  But  my  next  trip  will  be  back  to  South  America. 
I  have  had  my  eyes  opened.  South  America  can  and  should  be  a 
totirlst  paradise  for  North  Americans,  and  the  tourist  money  would 
be  welcomed.  We  need  more  business  relationships,  and  I  don't 
wholly  believe  in  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  we  can't  trade 
with  South  America  because  it  grows  and  makes  everything  we  do. 
I  You'd  be  surprised  how  much  good  a  little  trade  would  do  We  need 
to  get  North  Americans  to  South  America  because  we've  lost  a  lot 
of  ground  to  other  nationalities  whose  Interests  are  not  as  vital 

down  there  as  are  ours.  ^    /-     .     , 

We  will  see  a  terrific  tourist  boom  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America  Iivstead  of  2  planes  a  day  between  Brownsville.  Tex  .  and 
Mexico  City,  and  5  planes  a  week  between  Mexico  City  and  the  Canal 
Zone  we  will  have,  and  should  have.  10  and  20  planes  a  day 

Air  transportation  and  radio  are  often  linked  together  as  social 
and  economic  Ues.  Both  annihilate  distance  Our  planes  are 
i  buzzing  all  over  South  America,  but  our  radio  program.s  are 
1  singularly  unavailable.  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  while 
London  and  Berlin  pound  the  air  waves  day  and  night,  our  own 
short  wave  radio  stations  are  hardly  heard  in  most  of  South 
America.  Powerful  radio  transmission  and  better  programs  should 
be  a  "must"  project  for  the  United  States — to  let  South  Americans 
know  that  the  United  States  Is  something  more  than  gangster 
movies  and  bright  and  shiny  automobiles.  And  we  must  encourage 
the  Latins  to  come  up  here.  We  should  extend  scholarships  to 
their  newspapermen,  teachers,  lawyers,  medical  students  There  la 
no  United  States  travel  literature  distributed  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  but  one  finds  plenty  of  Italian  and  German  propaganda 
in  those  languages.  Hotels  In  this  country  are  Just  now  beginning 
to  distribute  leaflets  and  folders  in  Spanish.  Pan  American  s  offices 
down  to  the  south  of  us  are  crying  for  literature  of  any  kind,  but 
It  must  be  In  Portuguese  or  Spanish. 

There     are    two    outstanding    aviation     needs     today     In     South 
America.     One   is   t)etter  service — more    passenger   schedules,   lower 
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passenger  fares,  better  merchandialng  by  the  airlines.  The  number 
of  passengers  that  can  be  carried  today  by  air  Is  startllngly  low. 
For  example,  on  the  new  fast  trips  to  Rio  a  33-passenger  plane 
Is  used  for  the  flrpt  2  days,  but  because  of  heavy  fuel  requirements 
for  long  distances  the  number  of  passengers  that  can  be  earned  Is 
small.  It  is  only  about  11  per  plane  This  means  that  with  3 
trips  per  week  only  some  S3  persons  can  be  carried  to  Rio,  except 
for  a  load  on  1  weekly  local  plane  that  requires  5  days  When 
one  considers  that  a  single  domestic  United  States  air  carrier, 
American  Airlines,  carried  1044)00  passengers  In  a  recent  month. 
jrou  can  see  that  air  transportation  to  and  within  South  America 
Is  still  in  Its  early  stages.  Instead  of  t>elng  able  to  carry  a  mere  33 
persons  to  Rio  In  a  whole  week,  we  should  make  It  possible  to 
carry  hundreds,  and  later  thousands,  at  much  lower  fares  than 
now  exist  Down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  over  the 
Andes  to  Buenos  Aires,  about  80  passengers  per  week  can  be 
carried,  and  this  Includes  the  local  polnt-to-potnt  traffic  Between 
Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  there  is  only  1  air  line  now  operating.  Pan 
American,  with  only  3  trips  a  week,  or  about  60  passengers  each 
way  per  week  There  Is  no  railroad,  and  the  ocean  trip  Is  3  days. 
With  Buenos  Aires  the  third  largest  city  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere and  Rio  one  of  the  largest,  you  can  see  the  traffic  potential 
that  has  In  no  wise  been  tapped.  Air  transportation  Is  the  only 
practical  way  of  getting  about.  It  is  Important  that  the  United 
States  foster  this  means  of  travel,  and  not  let  it  get  into  the  hands 
of  European  powers. 

The  second  need  down  there  Is  attention  to  local  needs — air- 
freight service,  service  that  provides  Internal  transportation  at  low 
rates  Our  present  United  States  air  service  Is  largely  International, 
with  American  standards  and  American  rates.  But  a  great  potential 
outlet  for  United  States  aviation  equipment  is  In  local  lines,  hauling 
all  varieties  of  freight,  from  machinery  to  livestock,  or  whatever 
they  have  to  transport.  Feasibility  of  this  type  of  service  where 
railroads  and  highways  are  few  or  nonexistent  has  been  demon- 
strated In  Central  America  by  T.  A.  C.  A.  air  lines,  which  recently 
was  purchased  by  American  Export  Air  Lines.  T.  A  C.  A.  carried 
more  air  freight  last  year  than  any  other  line  in  the  world,  and 
more  than  all  the  air  express  carried  by  all  of  the  air  lines  In  this 
country. 

We  should  not  barge  Into  South  America  and  operate  air  sen-ices 
as  purely  United  States  concerns,  but  we  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  Latins  to  have  these  services  with  our  aid.  our  backing,  and 
our  equipment  The  Germans  have  done  the  best  Job  of  pro- 
viding local  service,  but  the  big  era  of  transportation — and  it  must 
be  air  transportation  in  South  America — hasn't  even  started. 

The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  beneficial  way  of  tying  in  the 
Americas  Is  through  air  service — air  service  of  all  kinds,  from  lux- 
ury paiwenger  lines  to  cheap  air-freight  lines.  Instead  of  a  few  score 
airplanes,  we  need  thousands  of  them,  operating  everywhere 
throughout  the  Americas.  It's  the  cheapest  investment  this  Nation 
can  make  for  Industry,  commerce,  national  defense,  and  hemi- 
spheric unity. 

Aid  to  Small  Countries  This  Winter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Monday.  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  holiday  season  is  here, 
and  we  are  met  with  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  all  mankind.  Fortunate  are  we  in 
America  today  to  have  these  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity 
operate  and  make  possible  for  our  peojrfe  to  enjoy  the  manifold 
blessings  that  are  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  Christmas  Day. 

Across  tile  ocean,  in  sharp  contrast,  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  are  at  war.  The  doctrine  of  hate  prevails.  Small 
countries  have  felt  the  heel  of  the  oppressor,  and  hardship 
and  misery  and  famine  are  the  prospects  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent people.  Britain  is  in  a  fight  against  Hitler  and  his  totali- 
tarian plans.  Britain  has  established  a  blockade  that  will  not 
permit  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  to  37.000.000  people  in  Nor- 
way. Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  central  Poland,  and  Finland. 
Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  has  been  the  leader  in  a 
relief  movement  to  have  the  blockade  lifted  so  as  to  permit 
these  despoiled  countries  to  purchase  food  in  other  countries 
out  of  their  own  resources,  and  take  it  to  their  own  countries 
to  feed  their  needy  people.  This  suggestion  has  been  met 
with  violent  protests  from  friends  of  the  British  cause,  because 
of  fear  that  this  would  aid  Hitler  and  those  associated  with 
him.  Tliose  who  want  to  aid  Norway.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, central  Poland,  and  Finland  point  out  that  tlie  ship- 


ment of  food  could  be  done  under  agreement  wherein  both 
Britain  and  Hitler  would  agree  that  it  could  not  be  taken  to 
feed  any  belligerent  country.  Such  a  program  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Hoover  in  World  War  No.  1. 

These  small  countries  sLte  noncombatants  In  the  world 
war  now  raging.  Feeding  their  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren and  unfortunate  people  who  are  victims  of  the  battle 
now  going  on  is  not  a  war  issue.  The  policy  followed  toward 
them  will  not  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  com- 
batant in  the  gigantic  struggle  going  on  between  Britain 
and  Hitler.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  problem  for  each  of  the 
warring  nations  to  try  to  put  the  i-esponslbility  on  the  other. 
This  attitude  gets  us  nowhere,  and  the  fate  of  the  small  coun- 
tries will  be  tragic  indeed  if  such  procedure  is  allowed  to 
continue. 

Our  country  should  insist  upon  a  humanitarian  approach 
to  this  question.  We  can  do  no  nobler  act  than  to  take 
proper  steps  to  try  to  prevent  the  pestilence  and  famine  and 
disease  that  will  bring  death  to  millions  of  these  worthy 
people.  This  country  can,  if  it  will,  do  a  great  service  to 
the  world  by  taking  active  steps  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hoover.  We  will  then  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  not  a  mockery  in  this  great 
Christian  Nation,  but  a  vital  force  in  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere. 

The  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  M   NELSON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Donald  M.  Nelson.  Coordinator  of  Purchases  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  delivered  before  the  Bankers 
Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  11]..  December  13,  1940: 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  I  first  accepted  an  Invitation  to  address 
this  group.  I  had  in  mind  the  desirability  of  dlscuMing  with  you 
certain  financial  aspects  of  the  national-defense  program,  some 
of  the  probable  and  possible  effects  It  will  have  on  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  the  opportunities  I  believe  we  have  of  avoiding  a  general 
inflationary  movement. 

This  seemed  to  be  an  Imnortant  subject.  Moreover.  I  tbotight  it 
would  be  of  particular  Intcirest  to  this  group  as  a  whole  and  to  Ita 
individual  members,  because  you  are  twukers  and  these  are  prob- 
lems of  special  concern- to  you. 

But  a  few  days  ago  I  changed  my  mind  and  decided  to  talk  to 
you  not  as  bankers  with  particular  Interest  In  financial,  and  mone- 
tary matters  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  who. 
as  such,  share  Joint  Interests  with  every  other  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
why  I  changed  my  mind  There  was  a  very  Important  reason  for 
doing  it.  And  it  has  much  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to  talk 
about. 

It  was  because  from  where  I  sit  in  Washington  it  suddenly  be- 
came apparent  that  we  need  to  refresh  our  memories — end  very 
short  memories  they  are — we  need  to  go  back  for  a  moment  and 
examine  some  very  fundamental  aspects  of  this  national-defense 
program,  such  as  its  reason  for  existence.  Its  Justification,  and  the 
degree  of  urgency  Involved  In  Its  fulfillment.  Having  reexamined 
these  fundamentals,  we  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  around  us  and 
then  do  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  and  straight  talking,  right  from  the 
shoulder.  When  I  say  "we"  need  to  do  these  things.  I  mean  all  of 
us — the  whole  country — as  citizens  and  not  as  bankers  or  manu- 
facturers or  farmers  or  lathe  operators  or  as  any  other  group  or 
faction  or  Interest.  In  other  words,  we  must  make  this  reexamina- 
tion together  as  Americans,  conscious  of  the  infeparablllty  of  cur 
highest  national  aim  and  our  highest  Ideals.  We  can  do  this  here 
today  in  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  unity  of  purpose  that  always 
ought  to  prevail  among  people  of  conrunon  citizenship  In  times  of 
grave  emergency.  And  I  hope  fervently  that  other  groups — many 
of  them — will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  days  and  weekB  that  follow. 

Buppoee  we  begin  by  going  all  the  way  back  to  the  starting  point 
and  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  undertaken  a  program  of  national 
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defen-e  of  Buch  magnitude  that  It  will  strain  our  every  resource- 
human  and  material.    The  answer  is  obvious,  but  perhaps  it  is  wen 
tr>  state  it  aU  over  again.    Let  me  read  you  a  list  of  name*:  Etmopia. 
Spain    China.  CsBecboslovakia.  Albania.  Poland,  Finland.  DenmarK. 
Norway    Latvia    Estonia.  Lithuania.  Luxemburg.  Belgium.  Holland. 
France.   Egypt.   Rumania,   and   Greece.     There  are    30  countries  j^ 
the  list     Nine  of  them  have  been  overrun,  conquered,  and  reducea 
to  a  ?'ave  status,  existing  at  all  only  at  the  Indulgence  of  their  con- 
querors    Four  have  been  absorbed  completely  without  fighting,    "iwo 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  territory  and  are  leading  a  truncaiecL 
precarious  existence,  never  knowing  from  day  to  day  ^^ether  they 
Will  be  forced  to  give  up  more      One  was  torn  asunder  by  a  bloody 
civil  war  that  left  It  proBtrate  and   semlstarved.     Three  are  stiU 
fighting,  a  of  them  with  their  own  forces  and  the  third  with  the 
help  of  the  British  Empire     A  little  over  5  years  ago  each  of  this  list 
of  20  was  an  Independent  political  unit,  seeking  to  work  out  its  own 
naUonal  deatlny.    Some  of  these  countries  were  not  well  advanced 
by  our  standards.    Some  of  them  were  not  too  devoted  to  our  own 
form  of  government.     But  others  were  among  the  inostpT^ressive, 
most  democratic,  most  enlightened,  and  best-governed  countries  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  t-,.^„„   tv,« 

All  this  has  happened  within  a  UtUe  over  5  years.  Today  the 
mightiest  empire  in  history,  made  up  of  people  from  whom  *«  have 
lariely  drawn  our  cultural,  political,  and  «lf»°}"i^eals,  is  fighting 
wiTh  Its  back  to  the  wall-bloody,  wounded.  "«^^'"  ?^»°^^8  ^ 
trading  blow  for  blow  with  a  mercilees  enemy  who  is  better  equipped 
and  who  is  fired  with  a  fanatical  zeal  based  upon  the  religion  of 
destruction  by  mvirderous  force.  For  15  months  the  Brttish  Empire 
has  been  fighting  and  we  know  that  It  will  never  throw  in  the 
SongT  But  we  can  see  from  here  that  she  is  groggy,  that  her 
eSdiSance  and  courage  may  not  be  enough  to  puU  her  through,  that 
we  must  face  the  poaslbUity  that  she  may  go  <town^ 

You  can  trace  thTorigln  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen  this  long 
list  of  countries,  and  now  threatens  the  British  Empire,  back  to 
the  advent  of  nazi-lam  in  1933.  or  beck  to  the  peace  treaty  that 
followed  th.i  laat  great  war.  or  still  further  back  if  you  choose  to^ 
You  can  call  it  a  world  war  or  a  world  revolution  or  a  battle  or 
Ideologies  or  anything  you  like.  But  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
the  most  annihilating  wave  of  destruction  the  world  has  ever  seen 
has  been  gathering  force  and  momentum  for  at  least  5  years.  Ana 
the  peak  of  Its  fury  has  not  yet  been  reached— the  scope  of  iU 
danger  not  yet  ftUly  understood  by  all  people.  ^  „,  ^        .     .^_, 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  fl  months  ago  the  United  States  decided 
to  build  the  greatest  aU-round  defense  force  in  the  history  of  the 
world  Some  hi»ve  complained  that  this  decision  should  have  been 
reached  much  sooner.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  until  the  Nazi 
tidal  wave  rolled  over  the  Low  Countries  last  spring  the  public  was 
not  ready  to  support  any  such  effort.  We  needed  a  shock  of  that 
Intensity  to  rou^e  ourselves  from  an  attitude  that  was  dangerously 

close  to  apathy.  ^  ^  ,  .  . 

Finally,  we  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  being  aroused  we  de- 
manded action.  That  was  typically  American.  We  have  a  way  in 
this  country  of  waiting  until  the  last  minute  and  then  expecting 
miracles.  However,  the  Important  thing  is  that  the  War  and  Navy 
DepartmenU  Uld  down  a  program  of  gigantic  proportions.  Congress 
voted  the  funds  with  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  Nation. 
and  the  President  established  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Army  and  Navy.  _.   ,^  w. 

Nobody  with  two  eyes  In  his  head  expected  this  thing  could  be 

accomplished  overnight.  ^  ,         » 

Those  of  US  who  were  called  down  to  Washington  to  help  out  on 
the  Advisory  Commlaslon  soon  realized  that  it  would  be  a  long. 
hard  pull:  that  there  would  be  headaches  and  delays,  mistakes, 
and  a  certain  Bmount  of  confusion  That  was  inevitable  William 
S  Knudsen  Chief  of  the  Production  Division,  immediately  warned 
the  Nation  that  it  must  not  expect  magic.  Because  of  his  training 
and  aenius.  he  well  knew  the  tremendotis  production  problems  that 
would  bedevil  the  program.  He  told  us  over  and  again  that  before 
we  could  get  mass  production  we  would  have  to  design  and  build 
the  tools;  and  the  "tooling  up"  phase,  as  he  called  it  would  be  long 
and  tedious.  There  would  be  many  months  in  which  It  would  be 
difficult  to  see  progress,  mainly  because  the  progress  would  be  un- 
snectacuUr  unsvisceptlble  to  headlines— taking  place  in  the  machine 
shops  and  on  the  drawing  boards,  in  the  labor-training  schools  the 
preparation  of  production  schedvUes.  the  gathering  of  raw  materials, 
the  expansion  of  plant.  .,.  „     „      ♦».« 

What  has  happened  during  the  intervening  6  months?  Has  the 
world  crisis  abated?  Has  anything  happened  to  remove  any  of  the 
JustlflcaUon  for  this  program?  Has  anything  occurred  that  tends 
tT lessen  the  urgencf  of  lU  prompt  completion?  Obviously,  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  "No."  The  threat  to  our  safety  and 
free  institutions  to  graver  than  ever.  The  demand  that  we  arm  with 
the  utmoet  coi»celvable  speed  Is  more  urgenUy  pressing  than  6 
months  ago.  The  fact  that  thto  Is  an  emergency— an  emergency  in 
which  everything  we  have  and  believe  In  and  live  for  is  at  stake- 
to  more  clear  today  than  ever  before.  We  have  passed  the  stage 
where  there  to  any  room  for  debate  on  that  point. 

As  for  the  defense  program,  it  has  in  the  past  6  months  moved 
from  the  Initial  phase  of  letting  contracts  to  the  "tooling  up"  suge. 
Next  comes  the  real  production  period-the  delivery  of  defense 
equipment  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  forces.  That  to.  by  and 
large.  sUll  many  months  away.  

But  the  defense  program  also  has  reached  the  stage  where  impor- 
tant dectolons  must  be  made— aeclslona  bearing  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  prompt  achievement  of  thto  program  shall  bec<ane  our 


dominant  national  goal,  which  means  the  extent  to  which  wc  are 
r^lyt^rioma^ut  national  defense,  the  extent  to  which  we  as  a 
nation  understand  the  urgency  of  completing  the  program  at  the 
earl'est  possible  moment,  the  extent  to  which  we  are  determined  to 
n:ake  ouVcountry  and  our  way  of  life  safe  from  ap9:ression  and  u  itl- 
mate  extinction,  the  extent  to  which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
luxury  of  normal  procedure  and  accustomed  practices  so  that  we 
may  remain  free  to  regain  normalcy  once  more^ 

When  the  Defense  Commi&^ion  went  to  work  early  it  June  It  de- 
cided upon  a  policy  of  attempting  to  superimpose  the  armament 
program  on  to^of  the  normal  economy  of  the  Nation,  to  make  full 
use  Of  all  existing  facilities,  to  avoid  the  inevitably  harmful  effects 
of  indiscriminate  plant  expansion.  Most  thoughtful  men  concurred 
in  that  policy,  and  we  still  intend  to  follow  It  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  consistent  with  our  one  all-powerful  objective,  which  Is  to 
arm  this  Nation  to  the  teeth,  and  do  It  as  fast  as  Is  humanly  and 
mechanically  possible  ..      ,  ,  j     __ 

But  perhaps  It  was  a  mistake  ever  to  talk  of  normal  procedures 
and  the  normal  economy  Because  this  is  not  a  normal  program 
m  any  sense  It  was  forced  upon  us  by  abnoral  conditions  through- 
out the  world  Its  fulfillment  demands  of  us  abnormal  attention, 
abnormal    effort    and    sacrifice,    perhaps    abnormal    methods    and 

^^1  want*to  state  quite  plainly  that  if  this  program  could  have  been 
taken  in  our  stride,  with  no  disturbance  to  normaJcy.  then  It  was 
too  small,  because  conditions  demand  maximum  results,  and  they 
can  be  obtained  only  by  extraordinary  effort 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  we  have  passed  through  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  of  letting  contracts  My  personal  belief  is  that 
that  phase  was  handled  well  and  expeditiously.  I  see  no  reason  for 
complaint  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  done  so  far. 

But  this  new  phase— this  -tooling  up"  phase— is  susceptible  to 
speed-up  methods  There  is  no  time  here  for  going  Into  exact 
techniques  The  Important  thing  Is  that  "tooling  up"  and  produc- 
tion can  be  accelerated  by  extraordinary  effort  and  method* 

I  am  convinced  that  this  must  be  done  It  is  Impossible  to  know 
how  much  time  we  shall  be  p^-rmitted  We  cannot  know  the  exact 
dimensions  of  next  year's  burden,  except  that  it  will  be  heavier  than 
it  to  now  We  cannot  know  to  what  exact  extent  Britain  will  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  us  to  supply  her  with  the  weapons  she  so 
desperately  needs  and  can  use  so  weU.  except  that  she  Inevitably 
mxist  lean  more  and  more  upon  our  shops  and  production  lines 

We  do  know  the  burden  is  already  staggering  and  that  It  Is  going 
to  increase  every  week  that  goes  by.  We  know  also  by  now  that  It 
I  Is  the  will  of  the  country  and  the  determination  of  the  Government 
!  that  Britain  must  not  go  down  because  we  cotild  not  supply  her 
with  what  she  needs.  Some  of  you  out  here  in  the  Midwest  had 
yovu-  doubts  about  that  poin  for  a  while  but  I  believe  they  are 
melting  away  rapidly  as  the  reality  of  the  world  situation  and  its 
relation    to    this   country    becomes    more    and    more   clear    in    Its 

broadest  ramifications 

So  the  realities  of  today  cry  out  for  speed,  speed,  and  more  speed 
on  national  defense 

This  means  more  work,  more  disturbance  to  normal  processes, 
more  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  everybody 

The  country  Is  loo  big,  the  sUkes  are  too  high,  to  permit  the 
development  of  tjottlenecks  In  national  unity.  In  national  determi- 
nation, in  national  effort  to  weld  the  entire  strength  of  a  free  coun- 
try Into  a  cohesive  force  with  a  single  dominant  goal — national 
defense. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  Will  Rogers  who  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  when  enemy  bombers  roar  In  over  our  l>orders  they  will 
catch  the  American  people  dressed  in  knickerbockers  trying  to 
sink  a  40-foot  on  the  eighteenth  green  Now.  Will  Rogers  was  a 
keen  student  of  the  American  people  and  an  able  philosopher,  but 
some  of  the  totalitarian  leaders  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  he  also  was  a  humorist.  I  suspect  they  are  counting  heavily 
on  catching  the  American  people  In  knickerbockers  on  the  eight- 
eenth green. 

I  think  they  are  wrong  In  that  assumption  I  believe  they  will 
find  America  ready — so  ready.  In  fact,  that  they  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  cherished  notions  about  the  congenital  weakness  of 
democracy.  But  I  also  see  rather  disturbing  signs  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  not  yet  fiilly  aware  of  the  peril.  Something  has  hap- 
p>ened  to  us  since  the  tense  excitement  of  last  May  and  June  Per- 
haps our  nerves  were  too  ragged  from  the  strain  of  those  weeks  to 
maintain  interest.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  Nazi  plans  for  invading 
England  this  fall  had  the  effect  of  lulling  us  into  a  sense  of  false 
security,  a  too-easy  faith  In  the  ability  of  Britain  to  withstand 
forever  the  hammer  blows  of  the  totalitarian  war  machines 

Whatever  the  reason.  I  have  a  sense  of  a  let-down  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  Let  me  make  It  perfectly  plain  that  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  stiggest  that  the  public  is  not  ready  to  do  every- 
thing asked  of  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  thto  country  are  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  do  something  that  will  permit  them  to  feel  they  have  con- 
tributed, that  they  have  made  some  personal  sacrifice  in  the  inter- 
est of  making  their  Nation  strong. 

But  we  are  menaced  with  a  form  of  drowsiness  Induced  by  famil- 
iarity with  the  struggle.  It  is  the  sort  of  dullness  and  borodom 
that  sometimes  makes  men  go  to  sleep  at  the  wheel  of  an  autoTTio- 
bile  when  they  are  driving  at  night  and  l)ecome  too  accustomed  to 
the  drone  of  the  motor.  Something  of  the  ssune  sort  to  happening 
now.  Bombs  keep  falling  and  nothing  much  seems  to  happen. 
London  still  stands  and  stiU  fights  back. 
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We  must  shake  off  this  drowsineas.  We  must  take  a  cold  shower 
and  step  out  for  a  fresh  look  around  us.  far  a  new  realization  of 
danger,  for  a  new  alertness  to  reality.  Also  we  must  beware  the 
numbing  effect  of  clever  slogans — slogans  that  tell  us  we  can  build 
up  the  mightiest  defense  machine  in  htotory  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  "business  as  usual";  that  tell  us  we  can  do  more  work  in 
fewer  hours;  that  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  Such 
slogans  are  dangerous  sedatives.  They  are  broadcast  either  by  men 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about  or  who  know  too  well 
what  they  arc  talking  about,  and  l>y  the  latter  I  mean  those  who  are 
consciously  working  to  undo  us. 

No;  we  must  slough  off  thto  sense  of  complacency,  reject  these 
slogans,  and  go  to  work  to  prove  to  a  doubting  world  that  a  democ- 
racy knows  just  as  well  as  a  dictatorship  what  It  takes  to  be  tough — 
and  can  do  it  In  a  democratic  way. 

T!ic  democratic  way  to  get  tough  to  for  individual  units  of  indus- 
try to  voluntarily  weld  their  cumulative  capacities  into  an  effective 
Whole:  for  labor  to  voluntarily  work  harder  and  longer  whenever 
necessary;  for  capital  to  throw  its  resources  into  the  fight  wherever 
poisible  to  relieve  the  load  on  the  Government;  for  taxpayers  to 
willingly  contribute  their  dollars  to  pay  for  the  equipment  we  are 
determined  to  have  Yes;  the  democratic  way  to  for  groups  that 
sometimes  feel  that  their  Interests  conflict — labor  and  management 
groups,  farm  and  city  groups,  consumer  and  producer  groups — to  j 
join  their  collective  assets  and  capacities  into  the  one  supreme  i 
effort  of  a  free  p>eople  in  support  of  a  free  government  determined  | 
to  preserve  a  free  way  of  life. 

I  changed  my  mind  about  talking  to  you  on  a  particular  subject 
in  which  you  are  particularly  interested,  bo  I  could  come  out  here 
and  talk  to  you  about  the  absolute  necessity  for  doing  these  things. 
1  wanted  to  tell  you  that  we  as  a  Nation  must  forget  our  preju- 
dices and  join  hands  to  build  for  national  defense — build  with  all 
our  heart  and  hands  and  minds  and  skill — build  faster  and  faster 
and  faster 


War  Breaks  Deadlock  on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGEE 

OF  MINNESOTA 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
I        Monday,  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  PnTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  defense  council 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  appointed  In  the  interest  of  national  defense,  as  the 
world  war  developments  affected  these  two  great  countries, 
we  suggested  to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  time  was  oppor- 
tune for  making  the  St.  Lavtrrence  seaway  plan  a  reality.  The 
President  concurred.  Since  then  he  has  given  me  assurance 
that  efforts  to  have  power  and  navigation  features  of  the 
problem  worked  out  would  have  his  personal  attention. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Gtovem- 
ment  officials  of  both  countries  have  many  times  submitted 
reports,  and  every  one  of  them  has  shown  objections  to  be 
unfounded  and  have  given  approval.  In  1934  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  failed  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  Canada  calling 
for  a  27-foot  channel  from  Great  Lakes  cities  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Tills  treaty  also  provided  that  New  York  State  was  to 
receive  that  portion  of  the  electricity  awarded  to  the  United 
States  generated  through  an  international  dam.  lliis  would 
amount  to  1,100.000  horsepower.  New  York  State  was  to  pay 
$89,000,000  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  construction.  With 
the  need  for  electric  power  in  connection  with  our  national- 
defense  program,  and  the  advantages  of  having  ocean-going 
boats  travel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
friends  of  the  seaway  can  more  than  Justify  their  support  of 
the  treaty.  Had  the  development  taken  place,  we  could  now 
build  ships  in  Great  Lakes  ports  for  ocean  traffic,  and  new 
shipyards  would  be  built  at  various  points. 

Since  the  announcement  by  the  President  at  the  Detroit 
conference  on  December  5  that  he  was  "preparing  to  press  for 
the  immediate  construction  of  this  project"  the  enemies  of 
the  seaway  have  been  active.  They  are  well  known,  and  so 
are  their  motives.  Their  arguments  have  many  times  been 
refuted.  They  place  their  own  selfish  Interests  above  the 
public  welfare.    As  an  example  of  the  silly  propaganda  that 


has  be«i  and  is  now  being  actively  carried  on  by  selfish  Inter- 
ests, I  call  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  seaway  to  a  press 
dispatch  in  the  Washington  Post  for  December  14  quoting 
resolutions  of  the  Naticnal  Association  of  Manufacturers  at 
its  meeting  in  New  York  City.  These  resolutions  opposed  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  The  manufactur- 
ers are  always  seeking  cheaper  freight  rates,  and  an  effort  to 
reconcile  this  attitude  with  their  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  is  impossible. 

EKCOUaACINC  NTvrs 

The  proponents  of  the  seaway  have  reason  for  gratification 
in  the  announcement  made  December  13  that  the  administra- 
tion will  take  stepts  to  build  the  seaway  without  asking  for 
Senate  ratification  of  a  treaty.  A  news  dispatch  by  A.  D. 
Stedman  to  the  Duluth  Herald,  which  appears  December  13, 
tells  the  story.     It  reads: 

Washington.  December  13 — The  R<^x>Pevelt  administration  ha.* 
definitely  fotind  a  legal  way  to  speed  the  St.  La\iTence  waterway 
through  Congress,  if  Canada  is  willing,  offlcials  said  Thursday. 

The  admlnlBtratlon  has  completed  the  explorations,  exclusively 
revealed  In  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  earlier  ♦his  month, 
of  legal  means  to  get  United  States  approval  of  the  proj  t  without 
requiring  a  two-thlrd-s  majority  of  the  Senate.  Offlcials  have  veri- 
fied that  the  Oreat  Lakes  project  can  l>e  autboriaed  by  straight 
legislation,  requtrtog  only  a  simple  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Knocking  out  the  veto  power  of  the  one- third  minority  c€  the 
Senate  that  defeated  the  seaway  project  in  1834.  the  adzninlstratton 
strategy  provides  a  means  that  except  for  some  totally  unforeseen 
upset  would  a&sure  a  congressional  victory  for  the  seaway  and  actual 
construction  of  the  great  project. 

Offlcials  said  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  to  use  the  legislative 
method  they  have  discovered  will  rest  with  President  Roosevelt.  But 
the  President  himself  in  his  statement  at  Detroit  last  Thursday  gave 
color  to  the  report*  that  he  will  avoid  the  treaty  method  this  time. 
He  declared  he  will  seek  congressional  approval  but  contrary  to  the 
wide  interpretation  placed  on  his  statement,  did  not  lay  hie  would 
submit  a  treaty,  and.  in  fact,  significantly  avoided  entirely  the  use 
of  the  word  "treaty"  in  respect  to  his  seaway  plans 

As  stated  In  the  Herald,  authority  to  use  the  legislative  method  is 
found  in  the  prior  treaty  of  January  11.  1909.  which  aet  up  the 
international  Joint  commission.  The  specific  paragraph  on  the  1009 
treaty  which  is  interpreted  to  empower  Congress  to  act  is  In  article 
Xm.  and  reads: 

"In  all  cases  where  special  agreements  between  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  hereto  are  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  articles,  such 
agreementB  are  understood  and  intended  to  include  not  only  direct 
arrangements  t>etween  the  high  contracting  parties  but  alao  any 
mutual  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  Dominion  of 
Canada  expressed  by  concurrent  or  reciprocal  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion." 

TTiere  is  no  doubt,  the  administration  advisers  say.  that  the  phrase 
"concurrent  and  reciprocal  legislation"  authorizes  Congreas  to  pro- 
ceed without  a  new  treaty  to  pass  legislation  authorizing  the  United 
States'  share  of  the  construction  and  appropriating  the  funds  to 
start  the  works. 

This  news  item  is  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been 
carried  in  the  public  press  in  connection  with  the  battle  for 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

ACTION  or  sxvxamr-SEVSMTH  coMoaxsa  is  vrru. 

If  legislation  rather  than  the  treaty  method  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, then  the  action  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congresa  Is  all 
important.  Votes  will  count  both  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  and  a  majority  vote  is  all 
that  is  needed.  In  view  of  the  activities  of  interests  adverse 
to  the  seaway,  now  is  the  time  for  its  friends  to  get  busy.  The 
American  people  must  also  take  a  hand  in  the  fight.  Public 
opinion  should  be  aroused  to  the  disaster  that  will  result  if  a 
project  that  means  so  much  to  millions  of  our  citizens  is  to 
be  permitted  to  fail  at  this  time.  Truth  will  prevail  and  suc- 
cess be  ours  if  a  campaign  of  education  is  carried  on,  and  the 
true  facts  presented  to  the  American  people. 

PRXSIDENT    ROOSXVSLT'S    SICimnCAMT    KEMABK 

Four  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  said,  speaking  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project,  "An  opportunity  is  presented 
to  complete  a  seaway  comparable  in  economic  value  to  the 
Panama  Canal." 

Tliose  remarks  are  Just  as  true  today,  and  we  will  render  a 
great  patriotic  service  if  we  help  bring  success  to  this  greatest 
engineering  project  of  modem  times. 
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The  Americas  Must  Awake  to  Their  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  16.  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    OOL.    J.    g.    MYERS.    UNITED    STATES    ARMY, 

RETIRED 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  United  States  Army,  retired: 

Every  passing  moment  more  clearly  Indicates  that  the  nations 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  awake  to  the  danger  of  actual 
aggression  that  now  confronts  them.  Many  years  of  peace  have 
brought  about  a  amug  sense  of  false  security,  an  Idleness  of  pur- 
pose, and  an  appalling  Indifference  to  chaotic  and  turbulent  world 

affairs. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  strong  coalition  of  all  the  American  nations 
must  take  place  In  the  least  possible  time  and  that  this  must  be 
effected  through  a  single  department  of  pan-American  defense  In 
which  all  nations  concerned  are  lepresented. 

Substantially  this  mutual -defense  union  calls  for  the  Immediate 
expansion  of  all  war  preparation  on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air.  By 
land,  throvigh  the  construction  of  great  American  and  pan-Ameri- 
can superdefenae  highways  connecting  all  strategic  points,  and 
the  establishment  of  protected  air  bases  500  miles  apart  along  our 
coast  line.  By  sem.  the  building  of  thovisands  of  war  and  armed 
merchant  ships  of  greatest  speed  and  maneuverability.  Including 
airplane  carriers  and  submarines.  By  air.  the  creating  of  powerf\il 
air  fleets  manned  by  properly  trained  pilots,  with  such  equipment 
as  would  make  the  "ntnn  capable  of  maintaining  superiority  of  the 
air  against  any  combined  aggression  by  European  or  Asiatic  powers. 

To  effect  this  state  of  preparedness  we  require  more  speedy 
mechaniaed  land  units  which  with  our  fleets  of  ships  and  air- 
planes must  be  coordinated  to  a  vast  system  of  conununlcatlon 
and  supply  under  this  new  department  of  pan-American  defense. 

Science  and  Invention  move  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  the 
minds  of  most  men  can  assimilate.  We  must  remember  that  now 
a  small  group  of  men  can  do  the  work  that  thousands  heretofore 
performed.     Hence  the  world  upheaval  In  economics,  and  the  war. 

We  in  the  Americas  must  realize  that  warfare  today  requires  the 
coordination  of  highly  trained  technical  units  of  great  mobility  and 
striking  power  rather  than  the  alow-moving,  large,  clumsy,  forces 
formerly  used.  Such  mobile  units  must  be  composed  of  men  and 
ofBcers  who  have  a  sort  of  tense  awareness  to  their  mission  and  a 
determination  of  ptirpoee  amovmting  almost  to  a  superhuman  ability. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  a  bureau  of  propaganda  must 
be  established.  This  bureau  should  be  empowered  to  conduct  a 
campaign  of  preparedness  for  peace  or  war.  for  cultural,  economic, 
and  commercial  relations,  and  be  In  a  position  to  act  as  a  powerful 
restraint  on  all  subversive  activities.  Unless  these  steps  are  taken 
we  will  be  in  a  position  Inviting  defeat. 

This  bureau  should  by  every  possible  means  effect  a  strong  pan- 
American  coalition  by  means  of  the  press,  moving  pictures,  the 
radio,  travel,  by  trained  missions  and  envoys,  and  by  communication 
on  land  and  sea.  Many  efforts  in  this  direction  are  being  accom- 
plished, stich  as  the  sending  of  good-will  ambassadors.  loans  to 
perfect  our  friendship,  and  the  proclamation  of  Pan  American  Day. 

We  hold  that  youth  education  In  aviation  Is  the  vital  Issue  In  all 
measures  for  national  and  International  air  defense.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  now  more  efflclent.  faster  planes  will  require  skill 
and  technique  of  the  highest  order,  which  can  only  be  secured 
through  rigid  training  of  the  youth  of  the  nations.  To  bring  about 
this  desired  result  a  far  more  reaching  campaign  for  air  prepared- 
ness must  be  started,  and  this  must  be  greater  than  any  drive  ever 
before  conducted. 

In  connection  with  such  propaganda  It  is  imperative  to  first 
establish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  governments  are 
exercising  every  possible  means  to  Insure  safe  air  travel  for  civil  as 
well  as  military,  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  air  markers  on 
buildings,  the  establishment  of  meteorological  facilities,  airports, 
emorgency  fields,  and  air  bases. 

Mr.  Chester  G.  Myers,  of  Hellam,  Pa..  Is  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  safe  air  travel,  and  through  his  untiring  effort  we  have 
been  able  to  mall  out  hundreds  of  thcxisands  of  extensions  of 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public.  These  were  taken 
from  the  remarks  of  Senators  Clacde  Pxfpeb  and  Gut  M.  Gn-Lrm 
and  Representatives  J.  H.  PmRsoN,  J.  M.  Cosrnxo,  and  J.  L. 
Johns  concerning  this  work  and  the  work  of  our  other  committees, 
especially  that  of  the  committee  for  airports  and  airways,  of  which 
A.  Reed  Towner,  famous  World  War  aviator,  is  the  chairman.  As 
far  back  as  1925  he  envisioned  the  National  Airport  at  Gravelly 
Point,  and  in  that  year  he  helped  introduoe  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  such  an  airport. 

However  important  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  their  accea- 
sorlea  may  be  at  the  m(»nent,  we  must  not  subordinate   cr  loso 


■laht  of  the  mesaures  that  can  be  advanced  toward  the  creation 
ofa  Btata  of  nattosial  alr-mindedness  so  necessary  to  our  future 
peace  and  safety. 

TOtTfH  ■DtTCATTOH    Ut   AVTATIOM 

■nie  Aviation  Defense  Association  of  Washington.  D  C  .  Is  a 
patriotic  nonprofit  organization  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
to  sustain  all  measures  which  wUl  promote  unity  between  the  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  so  they  collectively  may  have  a 
defense  system  in  aviation  that  cannot  be  beaten.  Some  corollary 
objectives  are  the  alms  of  the  association  to  have  retximed  to  this 
country  from  England  the  original  Wright  airplane  and  to  per- 
petuate the  history  of  aviation  by  a  proper  mural  In  some  public 
place.  For  the  purposes  of  youth  education  In  aviation,  we  are  the 
sponsors  of  two  celebrations  a  year  for  aviation,  both  of  the  2  days 
being  days  of  celebration  provided  by  law.  The  first  is  National 
Aviation  Day.  August  19,  the  date  of  Dr  Orvllle  Wright's  birth  and 
celebrated  In  his  honor,  and  was  made  possible  through  congres- 
sional legislation  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  Introduced  at 
the  Instance  of  Senator  CXattde  Peppkr  and  Representative  J  Hardin 
PrmscN.  of  Florida.  These  resolutions  were  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association  with  14  similar  resolu- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Orvllle  Wright  was  the  first  man  to  fly  a  heavler-than-alr 
machine  and  the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate this  achievement,  and  to  set  aside  a  day  for  serious  thought 
of  what  aviation  means  to  us  today,  especially  to  the  youth  of  the 
Americas.  Permission  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Wright  to  use  this 
day  and  Its  selection  met  with  the  approval  of  the  late  MaJ.  Gen. 
Oscar  Westover.  former  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Coming  as  It  does  In  the  middle  of  Augu.'Jt.  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Wright  makes  an  Ideal  time  to  have  celebrations  for  school  children 
throughout  the  country  and  to  have  outdoor  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tions to  educate  them  in  the  needs  we  have  for  this  great  science  of 
flying. 

For  the  celebration  of  National  Aviation  Day  next  year  the  asso- 
ciation will  introduce  Its  thenve  song.  Wings  Over  America,  the 
title  of  which  was  inspired  by  the  Army  poster  by  that  name  that 
was  designed  by  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  B  Woodburn.  one  of  our  honorary 
national  directors.  This  picttire  will  also  be  used  on  the  proposed 
history  of  aviation  to  be  compiled  by  Mr.  Paul  Oarl)er,  the  assistant 
curator  of  the  Aeronautical  Department,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who  Is  also  an  honorary  director.  The  contents  of  the  book  will  be 
by  men  who  are  known  as  experts  in  the  aeronautical  field.  They 
will  be  arranged  In  proper  s«»quence  and  Mr.  Garber  will  lend  his 
able  assistance  to  the  matter 

SECOND  ANNXJAL   EVXNT — PAN  AMERICAN   DAT   ON   DECXMBEX    17 

For  the  purpose  of  celebrating  Pan  American  Day,  Representative 
J.  Hardin  PrrnisoN.  of  Florida,  introduced  a  resolution  at  our  sug- 
gestion which  provides  for  the  annual  Issue  of  Pan  American  Day 
stamps  This  Is  sponsored  by  the  association  to  aid  in  their  youth - 
education  program  and  to  further  celebrate  the  greatest  aviation 
achievement,  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers 

Together  with  the  song,  the  proposed  book,  and  periodical,  there 
will  appear  on  the  back  of  each  ofllclal  Wings  Over  America  the 
words  to  the  poem  Pan  Americanism,  written  by  Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  former  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  Representative 
In  Congress  for  many  years.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  commltteee  for 
the  annual  celebration  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day.  and  Is  as- 
sisted on  the  committee  by  Capt.  A.  R.  Towner.  Mr  Roy  Knabenshue. 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Garber,  and  R.  E.  Grabel.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  associa- 
tion Is  the  matter  of  highways,  which  will  be  needed  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense  and  are  an  Important  link  In  the  whole  chain. 
We  are  In  favor  of  any  legislation  that  will  afford  xis  these  necessary 
safety  superhighways  in  peacetime  and  vital  supply  routes  for 
pan-American  and  aUr  defense 

One  can  easily  visualize  great  nonstop  lighted  supersafety  defense 
highways  such  as  may  be  constructed  soon  throughout  the  United 
States,  extending  north  to  Alaska,  and  sweeping  in  a  broad,  majestic 
arc  south  through  the  Isthmios  of  Panama  down  to  Terra  del 
Fuego— highways  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  will  cement  the  ties 
of  friendship,  good  will,  and  understanding  throughout  the  nations 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Virginia's  Poll  Tax 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Concression.u. 
Record  an  article   written  by  me   which   appeared  in  the 
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Richmond  fVa,)  Times-Dispatch  on  December  1.  1940.    The 
article  follows: 

OONCKXSSMAN   OZTB    POINTS   OOT   PALLACHS   IJ*    VIBCIKIA'S   PoLL   TAX 

RsQtnsnczHT 
(By  Lb  E  Orra,  Congressman  from  California) 

For  about  fotir-Hfths  of  the  people  who  live  In  Virginia.  November 
6  was  Just  another  legal  holiday.  The  banks,  the  post  ofDces.  and. 
for  the  80  percent,  the  polls  too  were  closed.  There  was  no  elec- 
tion, no  democracy  for  them  becaiise  they  had  no  choice  In 
choosing  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  men  who  should 
represent  them  In  Congress. 

They  didn't  stay  at  home  because  the  weather  was  bad  or  be- 
cause they  were  disinterested  In  the  Issues  of  the  election.  Vir- 
ginians, whose  forefathers  struggled  to  establish  democracy  In 
America,  cherish  the  right  of  self-government  no  leas  than  do  their 
neighbors  In  West  Virginia,  where  94  percent  of  the  adults  are 
eligible  to  vote,  and  the  average  Virginian  is  certainly  not  unlike 
his  southern  brother  In  North  Carolina  where  57  percent  of  the 
adultji  may  vote  But  in  Virginia,  out  of  an  adult  population  of 
1.683.000.  only  350.000  people  were  able  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
November    5.    leas    than    one-fifth    of    Virginias    citizens. 

Most  of  the  1.300.000  sUyed  away  from  the  polls,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive,  because  there  was  an  admission  lee  The 
price  for  a  vote  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  you  had  to  reserve  your 
ballot  6  months  before  the  election.  In  addition,  if  you  had  not 
paid  a  doUar  and  a  half  for  each  of  3  years  previous,  your  vote 
would  cc»*t  you  »5  0l.  unless  you  live  in  one  of  Virguiias  bargain 
count le.s  where  you  rould  buy  your  right  to  elect  candidates  to 
public  ofDce  for  an  even  95 

rvnJENCE  CAIXXS  CONCLt-Sn-K 

I  say  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  poll  Ux  keeps  people 
from  voting,  and  my  statement  Is  based  on  three  factors- -the 
election  totals  of  the  poll-tax  States  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
ncnpoll-tax  States,  the  results  of  study  by  many  southerners,  and. 
most  significantly,  the  announced  purposes  of  the  poll  tax  by  the 
men  who  wrote  it  Into  law. 

The  history  of  Virginia  Is  the  history  of  struggle  for  suffrage. 
Years  before  the  Colonies  had  declared  their  independence  from 
England,  the  colonists  fought  for  a  broadening  of  the  controls  of 
government  One  of  the  preludes  to  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  stru;;gle  led  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  against  Lord  Berkeley,  who 
denied  suffrage  to  anyone  who  was  not  a  property  owner  Every  one 
of  Virginia's  revolutionary  leaders  In  subsequent  years  campaigned 
to  widen  the  participation  of  the  mass  of  people  in  government. 
In  1776.  George  Masons  memorable  Bill  of  Rights  stated  for  the 
first  time  that  "all  power  is  vested  In.  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people."  and  that  "a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an 
indubitable,  inalienable,  and  Indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or 
atwUsh"  any  government  which  does  not  promote  happiness  or 
safety. 

In  the  years  following  the  Revolution,  Virginias  foremost  states- 
men strove  to  extend  suffrage  among  all  the  people  Jefferson, 
especially,  opposed  the  electoral  provisions  which  restricted  voting 
to  the  owners  of  real  estate,  and  in  very  strong  terms  he  condemned 
limitations  on  the  right  to  vote.  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Jefferson 
wrote  that.  "The  influence  over  government  must  be  shared  by  all 
the  f)eople.  If  every  individual  which  composes  their  mass  par- 
ticipates of   the  ultimate   authority,  the   Government   will   be   safe. 

•  •  •  The  Government  of  Great  Brtuln  has  been  corrupted  be- 
cause but  1  man  In  10  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament. 

•  •  •  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption  Is  restrained  by  con- 
fining the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the  people; 
but  It  would  be  more  effectually  restrained  by  an  extension  of  that 
right  to  such  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of 
corruption." 

AIMED   AT    NECKO    VOTE 

It  was  not  until  1851.  however,  that  Virginia  finally  extended  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  all  of  Its  white  male  adults.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  during  the  period  of  the  reconstruction.  Virginia  Imposed  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting.  Its  purpose.  It  was  said,  was  to 
take  the  franchise  away  from  the  Negro.  "The  scheme."  one  his- 
torian notes,  "did  not  work  well.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  fraud. 
Candidates  would  frequently  buy  votes  by  paying  the  taxes  "  In 
1882  the  tax  was  repealed  by  the  votes  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
adjusters  who  agreed  with  Governor  Cameron  that  the  poll  tax 
had  "opened  the  floodgates  of  corruption." 

EKirlng  the  next  20  years  Democrats  from  eastern  Virginia  waged 
a  continuous  campaign  to  resti^ct  suffrage  But  until  1901  each 
effort  met  with  failure  Three  times  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
In  the  General  Assembly  to  amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  each  time  it  failed  to  pass.  In  1896  the  General  As- 
sembly pa.«;.sed  a  resolution  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
whose  main  order  of  business  was  to  be  changing  the  suffrage  re- 
quirements. But  a  year  later  a  vote  of  the  people  defeated  the 
call  by  more  than  a  2-to-l  majority.  83.000  to  38.000 

The  opposition  to  a  change  In  sxiffrage  laws  was  not  based  on  a 
desire  to  keep  the  Negroes  In  power,  for  after  1891  there  were  no 
Negroes  in  public  office  in  Virginia,  but  It  was  becau.se  the  Populist- 
Democrats  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  the  Republicans 
feared  that  the  movement  to  restrict  suffrage  would  disfranchise 
the  mass  cf  poverty-stricken  white  farmers  Recall  that  this  was 
the  period  of  the  debates  over  silver  and  gold,  when  the  price  of 
tobacco  for  Virginia  southslde  farmers  had  collapsed  and  the 
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Populist  movement  in  Virginia  had  attained  tremendous  tnltuenc* 
as  an  Independent  force  and  within  a  certain  wing  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

BASS  MAjoarrr  axcoaisD 

Not  until  the  Democratic  Party.  meeUng  at  the  Norfolk  oonTen- 
Uon  In  1900.  had  pledged  that  ao  white  person  would  be  disfran- 
chised and  that  the  new  constitution  would  be  submitted  to  a  •*Tot« 
of  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection"  did  a  majority  of  the 
voters  favor  calling  a  consututlonal  convention,  using  ballota.  in 
the  words  of  Hal  Flood,  its  proponent,  which  were  not  unfair,  "but 
simply  gave  the  advantage  to  those  who  favored  calling  the  consti- 
tutional convention  "  Even  then,  as  Robert  W  Blair,  a  delegate  to 
the  convention,  declared,  there  was  no  "great  popular  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  white  people  for  a  constitutional  convention  "  Otit 
of  447.000  potential  voters,  more  than  300.000  people  did  not  vote, 
and  for  those  who  did  the  vote  was  T7.000  to  60.000.  a  majority  of 
barely  17.000  people 

Mr  Blair.  In  a  speech  during  the  convention,  analyzed  the  votes 
In  detail,  and  he  showed  that  "a  majority  of  the  white  counties  were 
not  in  favcr  of  the  convention  at  all.  *  *  •  (The  77.000  votes 
for  the  convention)  came  by  manipulating  the  Negro  vote  In  eastern 
Virginia.  •  •  •  thereby  making  the  Negro  vote  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  of  suffrage  " 

The  convention,  with  Its  mandate  thus  established,  met  In  Rich- 
mond in  1901.  Us  primary  purpose,  repeated  throughout  Its  sessions, 
to  bar  the  Negro  from  voting  The  debate  hinged  entirely  on  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  tlie  objective  A.  P.  Thom  stated  the 
purpose  quite  succinctly: 

"Inasmuch  as  we  stand  here  face  to  face  with  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  write  the  one  word  white"  in  the  |  Virginia]  constitution, 
and  when  we  are  prevented  from  doing  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  realized  by  everyone  that  what  we 
do  in  this  direction  must  •  •  •  be  simply  the  best  thing  that 
we  can  do  under  adverse  conditions." 

Despite  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  by  the  Democratic  Par«y. 
most  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  realized  that  any  scheme  to 
dlsfrc^nchlse  Negroes  would  affect  large  numbers  of  white  voters,  and 
many  of  the  delegates  were  strongly  in  favor  of  taking  the  right  to 
vote  away  from  the  poorer  whites  Richard  Mcllwnine  spoke  for  that 
group  He  proposed  both  a  poll  tax  and  a  property  requirement  as 
requisites  for  suffrage  There  Is  a  mass  of  vicious  and  Incapable 
whites."  he  said  In  one  address,  "which  must  be  debarred  from  suf- 
frage before  It  will  be  possible  for  a  better  state  of  things  to  exist" 
If  necessary  he  thought  that  even  larger  numbers  of  whites  should 
b»  disfranchised  "The  chief  objection  that  I've  heard  to  this  scheme 
of  suffrage  is  that,  along  with  many  stupid  and  vicious  whites,  some 
worthy  and  good  citizens  will  l)e  disfranchised  And  this  Is  doubt- 
less true,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Is  one  of  the  Incidents 
of  organized  society,  and  that  no  citizen  has  the  right  to  complain 
ol  such  abridgement  or  to  regard  It  as  a  hardslilp  when  It  Is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic  " 

POLL   TAX    A   RBQUiaXMENT 

The  convention  did  not  accept  all  of  Mr  Mcllwaines  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  Daniels  plan,  which  was  adopted,  the  property  quali- 
fication was  to  be  imposed  only  for  local  elecUons  If  the  locality, 
through  its  members  in  the  general  assembly,  requested  It.  But  the 
poll  tax  was  made  a  requirement  for  voting  despite  the  fact,  pointed 
cut  by  Mr.  Thom.  "that  the  requirement  of  a  poll-tax  prerequisite 
will  be  at  best     •     •     •    a  hardship  upon  the  white  race." 

Then,  after  the  convention  had  adopted  a  scheme  which  it  knew 
would  disfranchise  whites  as  well  as  Negroes,  the  convention  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution.  In  direct  violation  of  the  act  under 
which  it  was  assembled,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  38.  without  submitting 
It  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  convention  required 
every  offlcial  and  Judge  In  the  State  to  take  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  which  it  had  proclaimed.  Otherwise  their  offices  were 
declared  vacant  Thus.  Virginia  today  has  a  constitution  which 
by  law  and  by  the  pledges  of  the  party  of  the  majority  of  delegates 
\  to  the  convention  should  have  been  adopted  by  a  referendum  of  all 
the  voters  under  the  old  constitution  but  was  adopted  instead  by 
a  vote  of  47  men,  less  than  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

That  the  poll  tax.  together  with  the  registration  requirements 
Imposed  under  the  new  constitution,  did  reduce  the  suffrage  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  the  number  of  people  who  voted  before  and 
after  the  convention.  In  1900,  1  out  of  7  people  In  Virginia 
vot(?d.  In  1904.  the  number  was  1  out  of  14.  The  electorate  was 
reduced  by  50  percent,  while  Negroes  made  up  barely  one-third  of 
the  population.  If  we  grant  that  every  one  of  the  Negroes  voted, 
which  Is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  action  of  the 
convention  effectively  reduced  the  number  of  white  voters. 

Prof  Julius  Prufer.  of  Roanoke  College,  has  analyzed  the  cau.ies 
of  nonvoting  in  Virginia  between  1925  and  1937.  and  his  study 
Shows  that  out  of  nearly  5,000  Virginians,  roughly.  65  percent,  did 
not  vote  directly  and  indirectly,  because  of  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment And  it  is  the  reduced  electorate  which  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  not  one  Member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  In  Congress. 
the  nine  Congressmen  and  the  one  Senator,  had  any  opposition  In 
the  1940  primaries.  Thus  the  Members  in  Congress  from  the  non- 
poll-tax  States  ran.  bv  and  large,  escape  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  their  States  for  their  acts  in  Congress. 

MAN    OR   THE    JACKASS? 

The  election  figures  are  Just  as  telling  when  the  number  of  votert 
In  the  non-poll-tax  States  is  contrasted  with  the  number  in  ttaa 
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poll-tax  Stat««.  The  percentage  of  eligible  voters  for  the  States  with 
the  tax  requirement  rauges  from  21  percent  In  Alabama  to  39  per- 
cent tn  Texas,  while  for  the  States  lacking  the  tax  as  a  requirement. 
It  ranges  from  57  percent  In  North  Carolina,  which  has  other  restric- 
tions, to  9©.5  percent  In  California.  Clearly  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  voters  Is  due  primarily  to  the  poU-tax  requirement. 

Maury  Maverick  tells  of  an  argvunent  Tom  Palnc  \ised  against  the 
property  quauncation.  which  might  very  well  be  applied  to  the  poll- 
tax  requirement.  "You  require  that  a  man  shall  have  $60  worth  of 
property  or  he  shall  not  vote."  Paine  Is  said  to  have  told  a  registrar. 
"Very  well.  Here  Is  a  man  today  who  owns  a  Jackass  and  the  Jackass 
is  worth  »60  Today  this  man  Is  a  voter  and  he  goes  to  the  polls 
with  his  Jackafs  and  deposits  his  vote.  Tomorrow  the  Jackass  dies. 
The  next  day  the  man  comes  to  vote  without  his  Jackass  and  he 
cannot  vote  at  all.  Now  tell  me.  which  waa  the  voter,  the  man  or  the 
Jackass?"  Today  Maury  Maverick  asks,  along  with  large  nimibers  of 
southerners.  Which  is  the  voter  in  the  poU-tax  States,  the  man  or 
the  dollar  and  a  half? 

It  is  to  make  the  man  the  voter  that  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  problem  of  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  elections  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  national  problem.  My 
bill  will  close  one  of  the  avenues  of  corrupting  Federal  elections  and 
will  destroy  the  dollar  as  the  criterion  for  man's  ability  to  govern 
himself. 

President  Roosevelt  Says  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is 
Vital  to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  6  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  made  a  number 
of  speeches  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  whole  country, 
and  that  those  who  have  opposed  it  because  they  believed  It 
would  harm  their  pcu-tlcular  section  are  mistaken.  While 
it  may  bring  more  immediate  or  direct  benefits  to  some  sec- 
tions in  the  beginning,  it  is  bound  to  be  of  benefit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  every  section  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
therefore  very  happy  when  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway  Power  Conference  held  re- 
cently at  Detroit,  advocating  approval  of  this  altogether  too 
long  delayed  project  Immediately.  The  President  declared 
that  the  opposition  that  defeated  this  project  in  1934  "was 
a  mistaken  opposition  based  on  failure  to  appraise  the  full 
needs  of  their  country  in  the  world  situation  which  was  even 
then  developing."  No  one  would  doubt  the  wisdom  of  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  now.  but  at  the  time  it  was  being 
considered  a  great  deal  of  opposition  similar  to  this  was 
encountered.  Certain  sections  of  the  country  have  always 
claimed — and  no  doubt  rightly  so— that  it  wels  harmful  to 
them.  I  doubt  If  that  is  the  correct  way  to  express  it;  I 
believe  we  should  say  that  it  benefited  certain  sections  more 
than  it  did  others,  but  really  harmed  nobody,  and  from  a 
national-defense  standpoint  it  is  now  considered  the  most 
important  waterway  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  is  exactly  the  way  we  should  look  at  this 
St.  Lawrence  project.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  these  great 
inland  lakes  and  canals,  with  2.500  miles  of  waterway,  should 
forever  remain  landlocked  simply  because  some  60  miles  need 
Improving.  Again  I  must  quote  from  the  President's  message, 
who  I  am  sure  possesses  information  and  data  based  on  facts 
that  have  been  gathered  over  a  period  of  years,  and  which  I 
as  a  layman  presume  to  be  reliable.  He  was  talking  about  the 
1934  defeat  when  he  stated: 

I  said  then  that  an  opportunity  Is  presented  to  complete  a  seaway 
comparable  In  economic  value  to  the  Panama  Canal,  a  seaway  to 
which  the  pubUc  development  of  St.  Lawrence  power  Is  inaeparably 
linked.    It  was  then  an  opportunity,  but  It  Is  now  a  vital  necessity 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association  should  oppose  this  great  undertaking.    They  have 


always  opposed  anything  that  would  produce  more  and 
cheaper  power,  as  well  as  any  great  undertaking  sponsored  by 
the  Government.  But  this  is  the  people's  undertaking.  It  is 
the  small  manufacturer,  the  small  shipper,  the  farmer,  the 
home  owner,  and  the  independent  businessman  that  would 
benefit  by  this.  We  need  much  more  low-cost  energy  every- 
where. Big  business,  as  represented  by  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association,  have  always  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  cut-rate  transportation,  as  well  as  special  low  electrical 
rates,  that  are  not  possible  to  the  small  independent  manu- 
facturer or  businessman,  or  the  farmer-owned  dairy  plants. 
These  smaller  independent  groups  that  use  power  and  trans- 
portation, or.  at  least,  "pay  for  all  of  it."  make  up  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  population.  Those  are  the  ones  Congress 
should  be  mainly  concerned  with.  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  claim  or  fear  that  this  would  harm  any  section  of 
our  country  is  groimdless  and  is  only  inspired  by  lack  of  facts 
or  purely  selfi.-hness  by  a  few  individuals.  Again  I  must  quote 
the  President,  because  certainly  nol)ody  can  claim  that  he  is 
interested  in  this  for  a  selfish  reason.  His  main  interest  as  an 
Individual  are  in  the  East,  therefore  if  he  agreed  with  some 
eastern  people  and  thought  only  of  certain  Interests  or  himself, 
he  would  not  have  made  this  statement: 

What  thl.s  project  means  to  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  cannot 
be  too  highly  .stressed  It  means  a  mure  secure  nation.  It  means  a 
ccntment  protected  and  served  by  the  additional  shipping  built  in 
Inland  shipyards  It  means  more  industries,  both  defense  and 
domestic,  thriving  on  the  cheapest  power  in  history.  It  means  more 
comforts  in  the  homes  of  many  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  means 
more  work  for  the  ordmary  citizen  in  shipyards,  factories,  and  other 
transportation  services  connecting  the  center  of  this  continent  with 
this  great  highway  to  and  from  otu-  national  and  International 
markets 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
almost  inseparable,  and  no  matter  what  may  ever  happen  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  these  two  nations  have  everything  in 
common,  and  this  seaway  would  only  make  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  even  more  secure.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Superior  Association  of  Commerce  passed  a 
resolution,  commending  the  President  for  his  fearless  stand 
on  this  seaway.  Most  Memt)ers.  I  am  sure,  do  not  know  that 
up  there  we  have  the  second  largest  port  in  the  United 
States.  The  Duluth-Superior  port  is  second  only  to  New 
York  in  tonnage  shipped,  and  nearly  the  entire  Nation's  iron 
ore  supplies  are  shipped  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  conclusion,  please  let  me  urge  those  that  still  feel  their 
section  of  this  country  will  he  hurt  to  contact  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Army  Engineers,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  any  other  Government  agency,  and  obtain  data  from 
them.  These  agencies  certainly  have  no  ax  to  grind,  and 
I  am  certain  that  after  studying  all  phases  carefully  you 
will  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  raise  so  much  opposition 
without  foundation  of  facts  to  back  it  up. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Members  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Superior  Association  of  Com- 
merce on  this  seaway,  which  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  in  unequivocal  mstnner  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  press  for  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  navigation  and  power  project  at  the  outset  of  his  new  term 
as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive;  and 

Whereas  we  who  reside  In  the  Middle  West  have  long  cherished 
the  hope  for  this  great  achievement  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a 
boon  not  only  to  the  millions  in  this  agricultural  and  Industrial 
empire  but  to  other  millions  that  will  thus  be  brought  Into  closer 
contact,  and  as  we  appreciate  the  statesmanlike  understanding  of 
the  Nation's  needs  which  prompts  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Superior  Association  of  Commerce  gratefully 
commends  President  Roosevelt  for  his  Interest  thus  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  latent  wealth  and  power  of  this  together  with 
every  other  section  of  our  country,  and  for  his  courage  in  advocat- 
ing the  cause  in  the  face  of  powerful  and  determined  opposition. 
We  believe  with  him  that  two  outstanding  aims  will  be  &ccom- 
pllshed  through  the  releasing  of  the  undeveloped  power  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  opening  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  navigation,  that 
the  defense  resources  of  America  will  be  Immeasurably  increased 
and  the  people  of  a  vast  region  economically  benefited.  We  con- 
tend that  even  those  that  for  their  own  fancied  reasons  are  stand- 
ing In  opposition  wlU  In  good  time  be  shown  in  error  and  we  pledge 
to  the  President  our  earnest  cooperation  to  tho  end  that  eventually 
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all  people  of  America  muy  be  won  to  his  support  In  exerting  every 
effort  toward  the  completion  of  this  project  while  Its  results  promise 
the  maximum  of  benefits 

The    foregoing    resolution    was    adopted    at    a   special    meeting    of 
the  Superior   iWlsconsin)    Association  of  Commerce  December  10. 

1940. 

R.  J.  Otaas,  President. 

Janet  M.  Rabe.  Office  Secretary. 


The  Mayflower  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  • 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OK  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,     Monday.  December  16,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MAURICE  H    THATCHER 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  former  Congressman  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  governor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  WMAL.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  on  the  evening  of  November  21.  1940: 

Prlends  of  the  air.  320  years  ago.  today,  on  board  the  little  ship 
Mayflower,  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  historic  Cape  Cod.  there  was 
drafted  and  signed  by  the  adult  males  who  had  come  as  passengers 
across  the  seas  on  that  fateful  voyage  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  tho  docun.ent  which  constitutes  my  subject  for  the  evening. 

Judged  by  results,  no  more  precious  cargo  than  that  made  up  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  families  was  ever  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  earth  to  another.  All  these  had  quit  their  native 
England,  or  their  adopted  Holland,  and  In  the  wilds  of  North 
America  were  .seeking  a  new  and  lasting  home  where  they  might 
enjoy — at  whatever  cost  or  perU — freedom  of  religious  faith  and 
practice.  The  story  of  this  litUe  exodus  Is  known  in  every  civilized 
land  and  for  more  than  3  centuries  It  has  furnished  hopie  and 
inspiration  for  all  those  who  sought  or  love  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

When,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  the  Pilgrims  touched  the  shores  of 
America,  ihey  found  themselves  north  of  the  confines  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  under  whose  auspices  and  authority  they 
had  sought  to  effect  desired  colonization.  They  were  therefore 
confronted  with  a  very  grave  situation,  one  fraught  with  serious 
threat  of  disorder.  The  leaders  recognized  the  danger  thus  pre- 
sented and  rc-olved  to  take  steps  to  guard  against  it.  Among  the 
passengers  were  some  not  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  or  purpose— the  hired 
laborers  it  would  appear — who  threatened  to  make  trouble  upon 
landing  this  on  the  plea  that  they  would  not  be  under  any 
authorized  Jurisdiction,  and  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  do  as  they 
pleasod  The  Pilgrims  In  charge  resolved  that  if  there  was.  in  fact, 
no  governing  authority  over  them,  they  would  frame  and  establish 
their  own  government.  To  this  end  they  called  Into  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  on  November  21  (November  11  old  style).  1620,  the 
adult  males  of  their  party,  and  then  and  there  executed  the  mem- 
orable aocumrnt  since  known  as  the  MayHower  Compact  Forty-one 
signatures  were  appended.  34  of  which  were  those  of  these  Pilgrims, 
and  7  were  those  of  the  indenttired  laborers  attached  to  and  accom- 
panying the  Pilgrim  party.     I  will  now  read  the  compact: 

"In  ye  name  of  God.  Amen. — We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyair  subjects  of  our  dread  Soveraigne  L<jrd  King  James,  by  ye 
grace  of  God  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc  &.  Ireland  King.  Defender  of 

the  Faith,  &c 

"Havcing  undertaken  for  ye  glorle  of  God,  and  advancemente  of 
ye  Christian  faith,  and  honoxir  of  our  King  ic  Countrie.  a  voyage 
to  plant  ye  first  colonle  In  ye  northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by 
these  presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in  ye  presence  of  God  and  one 
another,  covenant  &  combine  otir  selves  togeather  into  a  civlU  body 
politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance 
of  ye  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enact  constitute  and 
frame  such  Just  and  equall  lawes.  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions 
&  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  con- 
venient for  ye  generall  good  of  ye  Colonle.  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

"In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names 
at  Cape  Cod  ye  11  day  of  November,  In  ye  year  of  ye  ralgne  of  our 
Boveraigne  Lord  King  James  of  England,  Franc  &  Ireland  ye 
eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  ye  fifty-fourth,  Ano.  Dom.  1620." 

Under  the  provl.sions  of  this  grass-roots  instrument,  the  little 
band  of  intrepid  colonists,  shortly  after  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  undertook  to  found  their  colony  and  to  govern  it  The  Com- 
pact, in  the  briefest  and  simplest  possible  form,  set  forth  the  sub- 
stantial ba-ses  of  free  and  enlightened  self-government,  that  Is  to 
say,  of  democracy  Itself.     This  was  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  at- 


tempted in  the  New  World,  and  the  Compact  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  been  the  most  fruitful  of  the  germs  from  which  free  institu- 
tions of  our  great  Republic  sprang.  Many  students  of  history  re- 
gard and  acclaim  it — though  of  such  brief  compass — as  deserving  a 
rank  with  the  great  documents  that  constituted  stepping  stones  to 
free  and  representative  government,  beginning  with  Magna  Carta 
and  ending  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Federal  Con- 
stitution In  the  limited  time  accorded  only  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Compact  may  be  submitted,  but  here  are  some  of  its  features  worthy 
to  be  recounted : 

First.  The  reverent  faith  of  the  Pilgrims  Is  Indicated.  The  Initial 
language  Is — I  quote:  "In  the  name  of  Ood.  Amen."  Again  I  quote: 
"Havcing  undertaken  for  ye  glorie  of  God.  and  advancemente  of  ye 
Christian  faith."  and  so  forth,  the  covenants  of  the  Compact  are 
solemnly  and  mutually  entered  Into — I  quote — "•  •  •  In  ye 
presence  of  God  and  one  another  •  •  •"  The  favor  of  Divine 
Providence  Is  thus  acknowledged  and  Invoked.  Good  men  In  the 
hour  of  extremity  instinctively  turn  to  the  Unseen  Force  for  guid- 
ance and  aid  The  profound  sentiments  of  religious  faith  and 
trust — on  the  part  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers — are  thus  revealed.  Surely 
a  safe  and  wise  foundation  for  any  goverrmient.  Moreover,  a  Chris- 
tian community  was  projected,  and  realized,  and  It  became  a  pow- 
erful cornerstone  of  the  Christian  nation  which  finally  followed 

Second.  Loyalty  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  parent  country 
Is  set  forth  in  the  references  to  the  British  King  and  Nation.  I 
quote:  "Havelng  undertaken  for  ye  glorle  of  God.  and  advancemente 
of  ye  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  &  Countrie,  a  voyage 
to  plant  ye  first  colonle  in  ye  northerne  parts  of  Virginia  •  •  • ." 
They  were  thus  "rendering  unto  Caesar"  that  which  was  his  due. 
They  were  practical  Idealists.  They  hoped  to  find — and  did  find — ■ 
here  an  enduring  shelter  of  religious  freedom,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged— and  unfalteringly  observed — civil  allegiance  to  their  mother- 
land. ^       - 

Third.  The  essentials  of  Democratic-Republican  government,  or 
free  institutions,  are  indicated  in  the  language  that  constitute*  the 
heart  of  the  Instrument.  I  quote:  "Doe  by  these  present*  solemnly 
&  mutualy  in  ye  presence  of  Ood  and  one  another,  covenant  & 
combine  our  selves  togeather  Into  a  clvlll  body  poliUck,  for  our  bet- 
ter ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  ye  ends  aforesaid: 
and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  Just 

and  equall  lawes.  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  &  offices  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  convenient  for  ye  gen- 
erall good  of  ye  Colonle,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience." 

Here  was  the  mutual,  common  pledge  of  the  colonists  to  make  all 
needed  laws,  and  to  create  all  needed  offices,  for  the  government  of 
all  upon  equal  terms  as  to  all.  There  were  to  be  no  distinctions  of 
class  or  privilege  Equality  and  Justice  were  the  common  denomi- 
nators under  which  each  and  all  should  live;  and  each  gave  his 
solemn  pledge  to  yield  due  submission  to  the  government  thtis  to 
be  created  and  administered.  The  two  features  embraced  In  this 
third  classification  constitute  the  sure  propw  and  pillars  ofXree 
government;  and  all  written  laws  and  constitutions  enacted  tn  aid 
of  free  government  are  but  elaborations  and  expansions  of  these 
basic  principles  and  pledges 

Thus  it  is  that  the  various  societies  of  Mayflower  descendants 
each  year,  upon  the  anniversary  date  of  the  signing  of  the  May- 
flower Compact,  celebrate,  in  fitting  manner,  the  event;  and  seek 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  anew  to  the  simple,  but  vital, 
provisions  of  the  document;  and  In  line  with  this  practice,  as 
Governor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  behalf  of  that  organization,  I  am  privileged. 
through  the  courtesy  of  WMAL  of  Washington  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  to  speak  to  you.  In  this  brief  way.  of  this  his- 
toric instrument  which  has  contributed,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
so  much  to  the  cause  of  free  Institutions  and  democratic  govern- 
ment in  our  Nation.  Under  the  wise  and  simple  terms  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  founded  and  ad- 
ministered; under  those  terms  the  colony  began  its  eventful 
career,  established  a  Just  and  tolerant  rule,  and  became  and  en- 
dured as  a  model  of  the  noblest  excellence. 

The  Pilgrim  torch — though  accounted  by  those  who  bore  It  aloft 
as  being  but  a  feeble  light — has  proven  Itself  to  be  a  beacon  of 
priceless  and  abiding  value.  The  Pilgrims  braved  all  to  achieve 
that  which  was  most  dear:  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  whose  members  might  stand  altogether 
upon  the  basis  of  Individual  worth  and  character.  These  colonists 
came  not  for  gold,  or  power,  or  distinction.  They  came  to  found 
homes,  to  maintain  families,  and  to  worship  as  their  lights  com- 
manded Far.  far  better  than  they  ever  knew,  they  strove  and 
wrought.  Now,  when  totalitarianism  and  tyranny  are  crushing  the 
freedoms  of  the  earth,  the  examiple  of  these  dauntless  men  and 
women  who  founded  a  new  order  of  worth  and  dignity  at  Plymouth 
Rock  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  their  patient  and  courageous 
lives  rem  em  t>ered.  If  they  were  content  to  suffer  so  much,  to 
sacrifice  so  much,  for  that  which  they  considered  most  precious, 
surely  we,  holders  and  partakers  of  the  heritage,  should  not  con- 
sider any  effort,  any  toll,  any  sacrifice,  too  great  to  preserve  that 
which  these  and  the  others  in  that  age,  in  America,  did  so  much  to 
establish  and  bequeath  They  keep  who  can.  The  law  of  life.  In- 
deed is  struggle  Weakness  always  invites  disaster.  No  era  In  our 
national  life  has  presented  graver  problems  than  that  which  Is  upon 
us  These  will  overwhelm  us  unless  we  meet  and  master  them. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Let  us  read  American  history,  and  be 
brave;  consider  It,  and  be  wise;  Interpret  It.  and  be  Inspired. 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  16.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY, 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  AND  SHIPBUILDING  CONFERENCE  AND 
ADDRESS  BY  HON    LET  .AND  OLDS 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  National 
Defense,  and  Shipbuilding  Conference  held  at  Detroit  on 
December  5,  1940.  This  meeting  was  organized  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Harbors  Association  with  headquarters  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  I  also  include  an  address  made  at  that  meeting  by 
Hon.  Leland  Olds,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress,  because 
it   contains   a   great   deal   of   very   valuable   and   reliable 

information. 

The  resolution  and  address  are  as  follows: 

RxsoLimoNs  Adopted  by  thi  Great  Lakes-St  Lawmnci  Seaway, 
National  Detense  and  Shipbutldino  Conference,  DETRorr.  Mich., 
DccxMsn  5.  1940 

PRKAMBL£ 

In  his  Inspiring  message  to  the  delegates  of  this  conference  the 
President  of  the  United  States  calls  attention  to  America's  para- 
mount need  for  the  early  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  Referring  to  an  earlier  effort  made  4  years  ago 
to  promote  this  development,  the  President  says:  "It  wa«  then  an 
opportunity      It  Is  now  a  vital  necessity  " 

The  President's  statement  expresses  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
the  accredited  delegates  to  this  conference  representing  38  cities  in 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin 

Wcrld  events  have  made  It  necessary  for  this  Nation  to  turn  from 
lt8  customary  peacetime  pursuits  and  adopt  a  program  of  national 
defense  In  developing  this  program  it  becomes  dally  more  apparent 
that  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  in  cooperation 
with  Canada  wlU  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  defense  needs  of 
both  nations  but  is  a  paramount  necessity  in  both  its  navigation 
and  power  phases. 

Shipyards  on  otir  several  seacoasts  are  already  overburdened. 
Prudence  dictates,  therefore,  creation  and  establishment  of  a  sub- 
stantial shipbuilding  industry  within  the  landlocked  security  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Such  an  industry  In  this  location  would  not  only  be 
reasonably  safe  from  attack  but  Its  very  proximity  to  our  principal 
steel-producing  centers  ensures  the  economical  production  of  ships. 

Tb  make  such  a  progranr  practical  requires  the  modernization 
of  the  present  canals  and  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence 
system  Stirveys  demonstrate  that  only  «8  miles  of  canals  need  be 
improved  to  make  approximately  2.500  miles  of  waterway  useful  In 
these  capacities. 

Prudence  further  demands  that  the  water-power  resources  of  the 
St  Lawrence  be  harnessed  forthwith  to  supply  greatly  needed  elec- 
tric cxxrrent  for  the  metal-working,  chemical,  and  other  national- 
defense  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

The  peacetime  \i»es  of  this  great  project  are  fully  as  Important 
to  the  national  welfare  as  Its  purely  military  and  defense  uses. 
The  economies  In  trjinsportatlon  to  be  achieved  through  the  me- 
dium of  continuous  water  haul  to  both  domebtlc  and  foreign  ports, 
together  with  the  savings  in  the  cost  of  electric  current  made  pos- 
sible by  the  hydro  project,  more  than  Justify  the  proposal  and  will 
be  productive  of  lower  living  costs  and  increa^-d  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  50,000.000  people  In  the  State  ot  New  York,  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Moreover,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Great  Lakes  shipyard  Industry  will  supply  not  only 
this  Nation  but  the  entire  world  with  badly  needed  merchant  ton- 
nage to  replace  the  ships  now  being  destroyed  through  warfare, 
thereby  facilitating  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations  be- 
tween various  sections  of  the  globe,  once  peace  is  declared. 

It  Is  our  Arm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  the  Great  Lakes- 
St  Lawrence  project  In  both  its  power  and  navigation  phases  is  one 
and  inseparable.  Each  of  these  two  developments  Is  complementary 
to  the  other:  both  shotUd  be  undertaken  simultaneously  and  both 
mus'.  be  predicated  on  a  proper  agreement  with  Canada  covering 
the  project  as  a  whole. 

ReMlred  therefore.  That  we.  the  assembled  delegates  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Conference,  meeting  In  Detroit  this  5th 
and  6th  day  of  December  1940.  express  to  the  President  of  the 
Unitt-d  States  our  deep  and  sincere  gratmide  for  his  Inspiring  mes- 
sage on  the  national  Importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 


navigation  and  power  project,  both  for  notional  defense  and  for 
the  normal  uses  of  trade  and  Industry. 

Further  resolved.  That  we  expresss  cur  sincere  hope  th.^t  nPROtla- 
tlons  now  being  conducted  with  Canada  by  the  State  Department 
for  an  agreement  in  relation  to  this  project  be  successfully  con- 
cluded at  an  early  date; 

Further  resolved.  That  we  petition  and  urge  upon  the  Co-iurps.s 
of  the  United  States  that  prompt  and  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
the  approval  ol  such  an  agreement  with  Canada,  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  Great 
Lakes  channels  for  navigation  and  power  purposes,  whenever  same 
is  .submitted  bv  the  President 

Further  resolved.  Thai  we  pledge  to  the  President  and  Congress 
our  continued  and  loyal  supp<irt  toward  the  completion  of  this 
great  undertaking  as  well  as  such  other  measures  relating  thereto 
as  may  be  essential  to  national  defens'e. 


Address  by  Hon    Let..\nd  Ou>s    Chairman    Federal  Powfr  Commis- 
sion.  AT   Great   Lakes-St     Lawrencf   Seaway.   National   Defense 
AND  Shipbuilding  CoNrraiNCi.  Drniorr.  Mich  .  Dectmber   5.  1940 
The  Great  Lakes-St    Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  offers  a 
great   opportunitv  for  total   defense  of   democracy   in   America — im- 
mediate  deten.se  "bv   faciliiatinR   the   building   of   sliips   and    aircraft 
and    tanks   and    other   munitions,    long-range   defense    by    proving 
democracy  constructive  and  dynamic  In  a  world  given  over  largely 
to  destruction      The   preservation   of  our   Institutions   depends  on 
our  being  equipped  to  fight  a  modern  war.     But  It  depends  quite  as 
much   on  our  abihty   to   keep   democracy   moving    forward   to   meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  pressing  need  for  the  St  Lawrence  project  in  the  defense 
program  Is  obvious  to  all  who  are  working  overtime  In  Washington 
to  assure  needed  implements  of  war  I  shall  speak  particularly 
of  power  because  that  is  my  field.  Others  can  t'mpbft<izf>  the  equal 
need  for  the  seaway 

Constant  contact  with  our  neighbor  to  the  north  reveals  the 
tremendous  growth  in  power  demand  for  an  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram. The  great  Ontario  power  system  is  watching  its  load  press 
the  capacity  available  to  carry  that  load.  Defense  industries  are 
asking  for  power  which  is  not  available 

Stimulated  by  the  defense  program  the  up-State  New  York  load 
will  reach  1.858.000  kilowatts  this  year  The  assured  capacity  to 
carry  the  load  i.s  only  1.846  000  kilowatts  This  means  that  the 
power  systems  are  cutting  into  necessary  reserves  or  drawing  on 
other  areas  Our  estimates  indicate  that  by  1945.  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  plants  if  started  now  can  begin  to  deliver,  the  up- 
State  New  York  shortage  of  capacity,  assuming  present  plans  for 
added  generators,  will  approximate  500  000  kilowatts — half  a  million 
kilowatts. 

This  make.«  no  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the  aluminum 
Industry  at  Massena,  N  Y.  The  National  Defense  Commission  is 
pressing  for  the  expansion  of  that  great  aluminum  plant  because 
aluminum  and  more  aluminum  is  vitally  needed  for  ovir  airplane 
program. 

Today  the  St  Lawrence  power-market  area  is  dependent  on  Im- 
ports of  power  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  nearly  230.000  kilowatts 
of  capacity.  This  p>ower  comes  across  the  border  to  supply  the 
Massena  aluminum  plant,  which  is  asking  for  more  It  comes 
across  the  border  at  Niagara  to  supply  the  needs  of  an  expanded 
Union  Carbon  &  Carbide  plant  and  other  great  lndu.«trlnls  In  the 
Buffalo-Niagara  area  All  are  producing  to  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  England  These  imports  are  in  consider- 
able measure  on  a  temporary  basis — they  may  be  withdrawn  to 
meet  the  growing  need  in  Canada.  We  must  prepare  to  replace 
them. 

Expansion  of  defense  Industries  on  both  sides  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border  Is  being  thwarted  today  by  lack  of  adequate 
supplies  of  low-cost  electric  pow«r 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  Immediate  defense  need  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  But  what  of  the  equal  need  of  the  project 
for  the  long-range  perpetuation  of  a  vital  democracy? 

To  appreciate  that  long-range  need  wc  must  recognize  that  great 
projects  of  this  nature  aro  dynamic  and  not  static  in  their  Influence. 
The  country  grew  to  its  present  greatm-ss  because  men  built  great 
projects  in  the  faith  ;hat  they  would  create  the  market  for  their 
services.  In  creating  a  new  demand  for  transportation  or  p.iwer, 
such  projects  became  the  builders  of  America.  New  needs  supplied 
are  the  essence  of  progress 

The  Panama  Cana!  Is  an  example.  Between  1916  and  1930  Us 
trafDc  expanded  to  30,000.000  tons  a  year.  In  the  10  years  1920  29, 
Inclusive,  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  roas'is  was  trans- 
ported at  a  saving  of  $874,000,000,  as  compared  with  what  it  would 
have  cost  If  transported  via  paralleling  railroads.  Yet  these  railroads 
were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country     Why? 

Analysis  shows  that  much  of  the  traffic  that  shipped  through  the 
Canal  would  not  have  moved  at  all  if  It  had  been  forced  to  pay  rail- 
road charges.  It  was  new  traffic,  creating  new  industrial  activity  and 
greater  prosperity  in  the  areas  tributary  to  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  The  restilting  business  expansion  meant  more  rather  than 
less  trafDc  for  the  railroads.    That  is  the  answer. 

You  win  all  recall  that  not  so  many  years  ago  T  V  A.  and  Bonne- 
ville power  was  described  as  surplus  power  for  which  there  was  no 
market.  It  was  charged  that  the  Government  was  merely  duplicat- 
ing existing  facilities. 

But  today  the  T  V.  A.  power  load  is  running  far  ahead  of  Its  net 
assured  capacity.     Plans   to  add  more   and  more   capacity  to  the 
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T  V  A  system  cannot  go  forward  quickly  enough  Similarly,  the 
Bonneville  demand  Is  growing  so  fast  that  the  date  for  installation 
of  new  units  must  be  advanced  over  the  original  program. 

In  terms  of  the  national -defense  program,  what  woxild  we  have 
done  for  the  aluminum  which  will  be  produced  by  the  162  500  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  and  170.000  kUowatts  of  T.  V  A.  power  earmarked 
for  that  purpose  if  the  claims  of  the  opposition  that  this  power 
would  not  be  needed  had  prevaUed? 

Yes:  there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  need  for  the  deep 
waterway  and  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  when  they  are  com- 
pleted as  parts  of  one  great  project — a  need  which  will  not  deprive 
any  other  agency  of  business  but  will.  In  fact,  increase  the  business 
of  other  agencies  And  in  cre&tlng  new  needs,  the  project  will  play 
its  part  in  building  the  future  America. 

But  it  will  be  doing  more.  It  will  be  playing  its  part  in  building  a 
democratic  future  America,  because  the  great  project  will  essentially 
meet  the  needs  of  the  common  man,  of  the  small-business  man.  the 
small  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  wage  earner,  and  their  families, 
who.  taken  together,  compose  the  millions  that  are  America 

The  foundation  of  democracy  is  the  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
all  men  and  women  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  country's  re- 
sources Full  use  of  resources  requires  not  only  the  protection  and 
best  utilization  of  the  soil,  the  conservation  and  wise  utilization  of 
minerals,  the  harnessing  of  the  streams,  but  also  the  elimination  of 
the  artlflcial  cost  barriers  which  would  force  restricted  use  of  the 
products  and  services  derived  from  these  resources.  The,  effect  of 
monopoly  price,  whether  for  transportation  or  power  or  goods.  Is  to 
put  a  brake  on  consumption  and  hence  on  business  activity 

The  Governments  great  rlver-basln  programs  are  designed  not 
only  to  unlock  the  water  resources  for  the  use  of  the  people,  but  also 
to  serve  as  a  potent  check  on  the  artificial  costs  and  prices  which 
today  curtail  the  use  of  transportation  and  power  These  programs 
are  going  forward  effectively  In  other  river  basins  in  the  country. 
To  you  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  I  say  it  Is  now  your 
turn. 

For,  I  say  to  you,  the  project  Is  already  under  way  Already  by 
the  4th  of  November  the  engineers  and  exploration  crews  were  as- 
sembllnR  at  the  new  St.  Lawrence  district  office  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  Massena.  N.  Y  Barges  are  already  in  the 
river  using  their  apparatus  to  test  the  dam  foundations  Engineers 
are  working  in  Massena  on  the  designs  for  the  dam  and  other  struc- 
tures, while  a  great  engineering  firm  is  at  work  on  the  designs  for 
the  jKJwerhou.ses 

So  there  will  be  no  delay  in  starting  construction  when  full  au- 
thorization Is  given  The  project  Is  moving.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
help  keep  it  on  the  move. 

I  have  labored  for  this  project  for  10  years  I  started  on  the  road 
when  asked  to  assist  a  certain  great  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  hi.s  effort  to  realize  a  generation -old  dream  of  harnessing 
the  St  Lawrence  for  the  people.  Since  I  started  I  have  never  seen 
that  Governor — now  President  of  the  United  States — waver  In  his 
determination  to  give  this  great  good  to  the  people  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St    Lawrence  Basin 

President  Roosevelt  knew  the  value  of  this  project  to  every  essen- 
tial activity  of  the  American  people— In  defense  as  well  as  In  pro- 
moting higher  living  standards.  Now  events  have  proved  him  right, 
100  percent  right. 

Now.  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  the  project  In  terms  of  the 
preservation  of  democracy,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
It  moving  It  should  be  a  great  national  undertaking,  commanding 
national  unity  In  its  support.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
opposition  of  sectionalism  and  special  Interest  such  as  blocked  the 
undertaking  in  1934  This  Is  no  time  to  argue  for  the  preservation 
of  the  right  to  maintain  toll  gates  across  the  roads  of  the  country's 
progress.  As  the  whole  people  is  safe  and  prosperous,  so  are  the 
component  parts.  Each  section  of  the  country',  each  separate  eco- 
nomic interest,  must  today  act  in  terms  of  the  whole,  in  a  great 
cooperative  effort  to  keep  the  country  moving  forward  in  democracy 

Opposition  to  democracy  on  the  march  is  opj)ositlon  to  democracy 
Itself  And  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  an  essen- 
tial step  In  the  march  of  democracy  by  two  great  neighboring 
peoples— the  United  States  and  Canada.  That  is  why  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  forward. 


Highways  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  16.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  on 
Wednesday  evening.  December  11.  to  address  the  annual  ban- 
quest  of  the  niinois  Road  Builders'  Association,  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


During  the  day  sessions  had  been  held,  with  several  hun- 
dred persons  in  attendance.  Worth-while  discussions  were 
conducted.  Among  the  speakers  were  Henry  Fowler,  associa- 
tion treasurer;  Phillip  Harrington.  Commissioner  for  Chicago 
of  Subways  and  Superhighways;  Charles  M.  Upham,  of  Wash- 
ington, engineer-director,  American  Road  Builders'  Associa- 
tion; C.  M.  Hathaway,  engineer  of  construction.  Division  of 
Highways,  State  of  Dlinois;  Herbert  R.  Anderson,  association 
president;  and  Hal  G.  Sours,  president.  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association  and  director  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Highways. 

At  the  banquet,  attended  by  approximately  900  gentlemen, 
I  found  a  splendid  spirit  of  inquiry  and  study  into  problems 
connected  with  highway  building,  not  only  in  Illinois  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  found,  however,  a  factor  present 
which  really  sets  aside  any  group  of  men  as  worth  while — 
that  is.  a  sense  of  citizenship  responsibility. 

My  address  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows: 
Highways  and  National  Defenss 

An  outstanding  lesson  In  Germany's  amazingly  successful  "blitz- 
krieg" Is  the  Importance  of  an  adequate  and  Integrated  system  of 
highways.  FYom  the  day  he  attained  power  until  he  struck  his  first 
devastating  blow  Hitler  had  some  of  the  best  engineering  brains  of 
Germany  constructing  a  network  of  superhighways  on  a  scale  the 
nation  had  never  seen,  coordinating  It  with  the  development  of 
rail,  water,  and  air  transportation  systems.  It  was  this  system 
that  made  possible  the  gigantic  expansion  of  German  armaments  in 
the  few  short  years  that  followed  Hitler's  march  Into  the  Rblne- 
land.  And  when  Poland's  hour  struck  it  was  the  broad,  perfectly 
constructed  roads  right  to  the  border  which  enabled  his  swiftly 
moving  mechanized  hordes  to  accomplish  what  military  men  con- 
sidered an  utter  impossibility. 

NARKOW    ROAOe    HAMFKR   ALXTES 

In  Hitler's  headlong  rush  to  the  French  coast  It  was  again  the 
superhighway  system  that  transported  his  unending  stream  of  tanks 
and  motorized  troops,  in  contrast  was  the  relatively  Inadequate 
system  of  narrow  roads  used  by  the  French  and  British.  The  Allies 
were  slow  In  their  initial  advance  through  Belglxun  to  meet  the 
Germans,  and  then  were  bottlenecked  without  supplies  or  rein- 
forcements when  the  narrow  roads  were  choked  with  fleeing 
humanity  and  blasted  by  Stuka  bombers.  It  was  the  story  of  one- 
and  two-lane  roads,  vulnerable  to  attack,  against  a  vast  system  of 
six-    and    eight-lane   superhighways. 

In  relation  to  our  industrallzation,  size,  and  strength,  our 
highway  system  today  Is  little  better  than  were  those  of  the  con- 
quered countries.  Nearly  one-third  of  our  75.000  miles  of  strategi- 
cally Important  highways  do  not  at  the  present  tlnie  meet  even  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  War  Department.  Some  of  It  is  too 
crooked,  some  too  steep,  some  too  light  in  construction  to  stand 
mUltary  transport.  During  the  October  maneuvers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Ouard,  centering  in  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tains at  my  home  town  of  Elkins,  heavy  trucks  carrying  antiair- 
craft guns  had  to  be  rerouted  from  the  main  highway  between 
Washington  and  Elkins  because  in  that  230-mlle  strip  of  ezoellent 
road  there  were  two  bridges  over  which  the  trucks  could  not  pass. 
Tbls  condition  is  duplicated  In  all  parts  of  the  country;  maneuvers 
in  Texas  this  year  showed  that  only  35  percent  of  the  roads  used 
were  adequate  to  handle  even  the  comparatively  light  10-ton 
tanks  and  155-mlIllmeter  howitzers,  which  were  the  heaviest  equip- 
ment used  What  would  we  do  if  the  coming  heavy  tanks  were 
rushed  into  this  possible  invasion  site  under  conditions  of  actual 
warfare? 

NEW    HIGHWAY    BOi.    NEEDED 

With  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress  in  January  we  muat 
meet  the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  passing  supplemental 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  Immediate  program  of  constructing 
highways  adequate  for  our  national -defense  requirement*.  This 
Should  be  In  addition  to  the  regular  biennial  Federal -aid  highway 
measures,  the  la^t  one  of  which  was  passed  a  few  months  ago. 
Moreover,  I  lE>elleve  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  cost,  perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent,  instead  of  the 
60  percent  borne  under  our  regular  Federal-aid  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  bear  this  high  ratio  of 
the  expense  because  such  ft  program  is  as  essential  to  our  rapidly 
expanding  defenae  effort  as  are  new  manufacturing  faclUtiea.  We 
need  transport  and  more  transport,  partlcvilarly  since  the  Federal 
Government  has  at  long  last  recognized  the  need  for  decentralizing 
defense  Industrie*.  Four  years  ago  I  advocated  such  a  plan;  today, 
factories  by  the  score  for  production  of  aircraft,  munitions,  engines. 
nitrates,  and  other  sinews  of  war  preparedness  are  being  located  in 
Illinois,  ECansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  VlrglnU,  and 
other  interior  States. 

Industrial  mobilization,  plus  an  increasing  peacetime  traffic,  al- 
ready threatens  to  overtax  our  present  transportation  system.  Rail- 
roads, with  equipment  depleted  by  depresslMi  years,  may  soon  feel 
the  pressure  of  transporting  defense  materials.  Waterways  have 
been  steadily  Improved  In  recent  years,  but  still  fall  far  short  of  car- 
rying their  share  of  the  load.  Commercial  aviation,  with  emphasis 
on  passengers  and  speed,  grows  in  Importance  daUy,  but  cannot  be 
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expected  to  help  materially  In  the  transport  of  bulky  materials.  The  ( 
automotive  industry,  which  grew  to  Its  present  giant  stature  with 
the  growth  ol  highways,  can  lend  Its  facilities  to  speeding  defense 
transport,  provided  we  build  the  roads  to  carry  the  trucks.  Our  i 
transportation  network  must  be  strengthened  at  every  point  To 
you  who  are  road  builders  there  appears  the  challenge  of  uniting 
your  forces  In  the  planning,  improvement,  and  extension  cf  our 
highway  development  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  in  this 
obligation.  < 

STCDOS    BEGAN    20    YEABS    AGO 

Some  20  years  ago  the  War  Department  began  studies  of  our 
highway  needs,  which  are  being  modified  today  to  meet  the  new 
tempo  of  modern  war  We  realize  that  we  must  revamp  our  con- 
ception of  minimum  requirements.  Testimony  before  the  House 
Roads  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  revealed  that  there 
are  some  6.390  miles  of  highway  in  the  New  England  States  alone 
that  should  be  rebuilt,  widened,  or  relocated  There  are  also  506 
bridges  that  should  be  widened  or  rebuilt  And  these  recommenda- 
tions which  will  cost  an  estimated  $388,223,000  are  ba.sed  only  on 
our  immediate  peacetime  needs  to  belter  trafBc  conditions  and  pro- 
mote highway  safety.  The  cost  of  building  New  England's  highways 
to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  civil  and  military  use  would  probably 
reach  the  staggering  total  of  $600,000  000  At  this  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  accurately  huw  many  billions  will  be  needed  for 
nece.'sary  highway  expansion  and  Improvement  through  the  entire 
Nation 

How  can  we  pay  this  gigantic  bill? 

In  the  first  place  we  can  abolish  the  present  pernicious  practice 
of  diverting  funds  from  Federal  gasoline  and  other  automotive 
taxes  to  uses  other  than  highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  under  the  same  terms  levy  .such  additional  taxes  as  are  found 
necessary  for  th^  building  pro-am  There  is  a  place  for  high 
speed  toll  roads,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  turnpike,  where  reve- 
nues are  far  in  excess  of  advance  estimates  Roads  of  this  character 
have  tremenoous  military  value.  If  properly  located,  they  are 
sound  financial  risks  and  can  be  financed  through  loans  and  the 
Issuance  of  bonds. 

We  will  need  close  cooperation  from  the  various  States  Many  of 
these  political  subdivisions,  knowing  that  the  Federal  Government 
condones  it.  have  continued  to  use  their  gas  revenues  for  almost 
every  purpose  but  that  originally  Intended  Were  these  fund* 
returned  to  their  proper  uses,  these  States  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  sustaining  their  present  schedules  of  construction  and 
maintenance  and  Joining  hands  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  greatly  needed  military  program.  These  and  other  important 
problems  will  be  considered  in  formulating  the  legislation. 

AMCKICA   MtTST  ACT  NOW 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  theee  improvements  should  be 
treated  from  a  long-range  standpoint,  that  we  should  approach 
them  with  the  ease  of  a  peacetime  stride.  I  cannot  agree  with  their 
sentiments  In  this  respect 

I  do  believe  we  should  eliminate  the  elements  of  rush  and  reckless 
emotional  haste,  but  I  emphasize  the  need  for  Immediate  and  thor- 
otigh  action  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  oiar  military  experts  believe 
that  America  is  closer  now  to  warfare  on  her  own  soil  than  at  any 
other  time  In  its  recent  history.  May  God  spare  us  this  reality. 
But  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen,  our  wisdom  dictates  that  we  take 
stock  of  our  highway  deficiencies  and  begin  a  program  that  will 
modernize  our  national  road  system  and  make  It  the  finest  for 
peacetime  service  and  at  the  same  time  a  highly  developed  and 
definitely  efficient  adjunct  for  cur  national  defense 

I  am  addressing  you  tonight  not  only  as  road  builders  but  as 
fellow  Americana  who  are  vitally  interested  In  all  phases  touching 
on  the  well-being  of  our  people  and  the  continuance  of  democratic 
institutions  and  principles  of  government 

I  am  not  a  witch  hunter.  I  don't  look  under  my  bed  for  goblms 
I  don't  put  a  "fifth  column"  label  on  every  person  who  disagrees 
with  me  or  who  is  unusual  in  appearanct  Nevertheless,  the  time  is 
here  for  plain  speaking  in  relation  to  an  uninterrupted  national 
defense  and  an  Americanism  which  will  stand  the  test  of  defeating 
those  enemies  from  within  who  would  attempt  to  rip  It  apart.  Let 
us  have  no  repetition  of  what  took  place  In  France. 

In  recent  days  the  country  has  been  properly  Incensed  by  the 
wave  or  strikes  In  defense  Industries,  strikes  which  have  tempo- 
rarily crippled  key  points  In  production.  Two  weeks  ago  today  I 
stood  before  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  and  denounced  the  all 
but  treasonable  strike  of  workers  In  the  Vultee  aircraft  factory  at 
Downey.  Calif.  I  say  now,  as  I  said  then,  that  there  should  be  no 
stoppage  In  our  defense  production,  but  that  differences  between 
employers  and  employees  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  That  Is 
the  American  way.  Siu^y  no  responsible  labor  leader  can  fear 
such  a  program  or  say  that  labor  has  been  discriminated  against  by 
the  administration  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

The  Vultee  strike  cost  us  the  production  of  50  badly  needed  train- 
ing planes  during  that  12-day  period,  50  planes  that  can  never  be 
replaced.  The  pilot- training  program  for  oxir  Air  Ccaps  was  delayed 
much  more  than  It  would  seem,  for  each  basic  trainer  is  used  in 
the  schooling  of  many  potential  flyers.  Moreover,  the  stilke  was 
senseless  for  the  employees,  even  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  In 
this  tie-up  they  actually  lost  more  In  wages  than  they  gained  In 
salary  increase.  At  a  time  when  we  are  drafting  bojrs  to  serve  long 
hours  In  the  Army  for  small  wages  It  ill  t>ehooves  highly  paid 
workers  to  hold  up  production  of  the  tools  so  vital  to  our  national 
welfare. 


BtnJC    OF    LABOR    IS    REUABIE 

For  8  years  I  have  advocated  and  svippcirted  the  labor  gains  which 
have  been  made,  and  I  have  high  confidence  in  both  the  ra:ik  and 
file  of  labor  and  In  Us  responsible  leadership  It  must,  however,  be 
on  guard  again.'^t  being  led  into  blind  alleys  by  those  who  would  use 
the  defense  program  for  their  selfish  gains  and  against  the  racketeers 
and  traitors  who  will  use  their  prt'tended  love  for  labor  to  hamper 
our  defense  prc-gram  and  bring  honest  tollers  into  disrepute. 

In  recent  week.s  there  have  been  serious  stoppages  cf  defense  pro- 
duction by  strikes  in  f=teel  lumber,  and  other  Industries  If  these 
continue  or  spread,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  corrective  legislation. 
Be  not  deceived:  Congress  will  do  Just  that  if  the  occasion  requires 
such  drastic  methods,  for  In  so  doing  elected  Representatives  uill 
be  earring  cut  the  mandate  of  the  great  mass  of  American  people. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  L  ibor.  and 
Phil  Murray,  head  of  the  C  I  O  .  have  on  their  shoulders  real  task--, 
of  guiding  organized  labor  aright  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  not 
fail  in  these  critical  times 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  greatest  threat  to  our  American  way  of 
life  is  not  the  attack  from  without  but  the  evil  Influences  at  work 
Within  who  would  scuttle  the  solidarity  of  our  Nation  The  alien 
registration  now  in  progress  discloses  that  we  have  mere  than 
4  000  000  persons  of  foreign  birth  within  our  doors  who  have  not 
become  American  citizens  This  in  itself  would  not  be  alarming 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  only  21  percent  have  declared  their 
Intent  c#  becoming  citizens,  although  the  vast  majority  have  resided 
In  this  country  for  more  than  15  year? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  Naturalized  citizens  are  Just  as  im- 
portant and  valuable  as  our  native  born  Even  a  Son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  can  be  a  traitor  I  have  personally  helped  hundreds 
of  foreigners  prepare  and  receive  their  naturalization  papers.  This 
group  Is  Just  as  vltallv  interested  in  America's  welfare  a.«*  are  native- 
born  citizens,  and  Inadditlcn.  has  an  added  stake  In  the  protection 
of  its  good  name  and  loyal  patriotism 

LET    ALIENS    DECLARE    OfSIRES 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  large  percentage  of  our  unnaturalized 
population  is  the  agency  for  foreign  "isms,"  but  within  this  reservoir 
are  coixealed  'he  elements  of  communism,  nazl-ism.  fascism,  and 
other  groups  whose  loyalties  lie  beyond  the  sea  To  the  end  that 
all  people  of  foreign  birth  may  demonstrate  their  loyalty,  let  us  pass 
a  bill  similar  to  the  measure  I  have  spon«ored  and  am  pre8.«lng  for 
enactment  by  C^n^ress  If  provides  that  an  alien  be  given  6  months 
In  which  to  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen 
If  he  fall.«  to  do  so  In  that  period,  this  country  will  take  him  into 
custody  and  promptly  deport  hitn  to  the  land  from  which  lie  came. 
A  person  who  comes  to  this  country  and  accepts  its  privileges. 
Its  profits,  and  Its  protection  should  also  accept  the  respoa-'lbllity 

'    of  cltlzen.'ihlp 

lu  the  last  analysis,  we  are  not  members  of  political  parties  but 
members  of  the  citizenship  of  America      It  is  said  tliat  two  friends, 

:    long  parted,  encountered  one  another  in  a  country  across  the  sea. 
One  said  to  the  other:   "We  meet  in  an  evil  land,  close  to  the  prates 

'    of  hell."     How  happy  we  should   be  that   tonight   we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  in  a  good  land,  cloee  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON     ABNTR  H    FERGUSON 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing radio  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Abner  H.  Fer- 
guson, Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  December  15. 
1940: 

Thls  Is  the  time  of  year  when  most  of  us  pause  for  a  moment. 
look  back  critically  over  the  months  that  have  passed,  and  then 
look  forward  to  the  new  year  with  renewed  purpose 

This  Is  the  time  for  self-questioning.  Did  we  reach  the  goals 
we  set  for  ourselves  in  1840''  Did  we  make  the  most  of  our  oppor- 
tunities— and  achieve  our  high  hopes?  This  is  the  time  for  check- 
ing up. 

A  year  ago  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  made  a  forecast 
for  the  year  now  coming  to  a  clo.se.  We  made  this  forecast,  not  by 
2'^Elng  Into  a  crystal  ball  but  by  studying  our  own  records. 

Our  records  contain  many  important  facts,  but  the  obvious  truth 
noi  written  In  otir  ledgers  is  this:  Almost  every  human  being  has 
an  Inborn  desire  for  a  better  place  tn  which  to  live. 
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Ab  a  rule,  the  thing  that  keeps  people  from  living  In  better  homes 
Is  not  a  lack  of  desire  but  a  lack  of  cash.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
the  chief  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion--to  insure  private  capital  and  thereby  make  easier  credit  possi- 
ble for  people  who  desire  better  housing. 

The  most  Important  thing  we  learned  from  our  records — and  the 
thing  on  which  we  based  our  predictions  for  1940 — is  this:  Etech 
year  more  and  more  American  families  who  lack  the  cash  to  buy  a 
new  home  or  to  modernize  the  old  one  are  finding  in  the  F  H.  A. 
plan  a  .solution  to  their  problem.  Each  year  the  number  of  those 
who  discover  this  practical,  sound,  pay-by-the-month  plan  grows 
steadily  larger 

By  applying  certain  simple  facts  and  by  studying  the  steadily 
mounting  volume  of  loans  being  insttred  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  we  were  able  to  make  certain  forecasts  for  1940. 

We  believed,  first  of  all.  that  1940  would  see  a  new  and  growing 
demand  for  small  homes  And  this  belief  has  become  a  reality — to 
an  extent  even  beyond  our  most  optimistic  expectations  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  a  large  majority  of  home  buyers  this  year  have  de- 
nmnded  small  homes — and  Industry  has  turned  Its  resources  to  the 
•production  of  well-built,  modern,  small  homes  that  can  be  paid  for 
by  the  avtrage  family  with  a  moderate  Income. 

"we  estimated  that  more  than  $300,000,000  In  repair  loans  would 
be  made  on  the  F  H  A  plan  for  modernizing  and  fixing  up  old 
property  And  result*  so  far  show  that  we  were  not  too  hopeful  in 
this  estimate 

Incidentally.  I  have  Just  received  word  of  an  Impressive  milestone 
passed  In  our  modernization  program.  Yesterday,  the  three  mil- 
lionth loan  for  home  improvements  was  reported  to  F  HA  for  In- 
surance This  means  nearly  3.000.000  old  homes  made  more  com- 
fortable and  more  convenient.  Three  million  families  have  in- 
vested In  better  living  on  a  practical,  monthly  payment  basis 

The  year  is  not  quite  over  yet,  and  the  last  cent  cannot  be 
accounted  for  But  enough  of  the  record  Is  in  hand  for  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  year's  activity  In  housing  It  is  certainly 
safe  to  say  that  during  1940  more  than  635.000  families  who  already 
had  homes  but  wished  to  Improve  them  benefited  from  the  F  H.  A 
plan.  More  than  $250  000.000  In  loans  to  repair  and  fix  up  old  prop- 
erty were  reported  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for  insur- 
ance during  the  year  This  may  sound  like  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  modernizing,  and  so  It  is.  But  it  represents,  remember,  some 
626.000  separate  loans  Loans  to  repair  roofs  and  to  Install  modern 
heating  and  plumbing  To  paint  and  paper  and  build  In  kitchen 
cuptxiards.  To  give  new  life,  new  comfort,  and  ec-onomy  of  operation 
to  homes  which  had  become  run  down  and  uncomfortable  And  the 
cost  of  this  modernizing  In  each  case  was  budgeted  by  the  month  to 
suit  the  Individual  income  of  each  family. 

As  you  may  know.  F  H  A.'s  program  of  mortgage  Insurance  for 
home  financing  is  now  on  a  self-suppcrtlng  basis  because  of  the 
Insurance  premium  which  Is  paid  on  each  mortgage  The  Insurance 
premium  now  being  paid  on  modernization  loans  will.  I  believe,  also 
allow  this  part  of  our  program  to  pay  Its  own  way  on  future  business. 

Last  year  we  estimated  that  at  least  170.000  families  throughout 
the  country  would  build  or  buy  new  homes  on  the  P.  H.  A.  plan  in 
1940      And  thu  prediction,  loo.  was  Justified. 

It's  still  too  early  for  absolute  accuracy,  but  it  apF>ear6  now  that 
our  forecast  will  be  exceeded  and  that  approximately  180.000  new 
small  homes  are  being  built  on  the  F.  H  A  plan  In  1940  Stated 
another  way.  this  means  almost  $900,000,000  In  new  homes  during 
this  1  year. 

I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  statistics,  but  the.se  rather  large 
figures  may  be  confusing  I  think  youll  be  Interested  to  know  that 
this  year's  home  owners  arent  necessarily  families  of  more  than 
average  income. 

For  example,  during  1940  the  average  new  home  loan  which 
F  H  A  Insured  was  leas  than  $4,500.  and  the  average  payment  for 
home  ownership  was  less  than  a  dollar  a  day 

Most  home  owners — and  most  families  who  want  to  be  home 
owners — have  only  moderate  Incomes  But  they  want  real  homes 
They  want  modern  homes  with  modem  conveniences — homes  that 
are  attractive  to  look  at  and  comfortable  to  live  in  And  the 
P.  H  A  pay-by-the-month  plan  permits  families  with  moderate 
Incomes  to  pay.  conveniently,  for  Just  such  homes 

The  required  down  payment  Is  reasonable  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ments are  figured  to  suit  the  individual  family's  income  These 
monthly  all-lncluslve  payments  are  usually  about  the  same  as 
rent,  and  are  often  less 

Bvit  these  convenient  financing  terms  are  only  one  phase  of  the 
F.  H.  A    plan  of  home  ownership. 

For  the  home  buyer's  protection,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  insist  on 
certain  ba.«lc  standards  of  good  design  and  construction  and  loca- 
tion Plans  are  examined  In  the  blueprint  stage  by  P  H.  A.  archi- 
tects to  assure  a  sound  home  investment.  The  neighborhood  is 
carefully  looked  Into  before  the  loan  is  approved  to  make  sure  that 
It  Is  a  suitable  location  and  will  continue  to  be  during  the  years  to 
come  Finally,  the  house  Is  }nsp>ected  several  times  during  con- 
struction to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  that  specifications  are 
followed 

I  have  mentioned  briefly  what  P.  H.  A.  has  been  doing  to  help 
those  who  buy  new  homes  and  those  who  fix  up  old  homes  But  the 
renting  public  Is  al.so  an  important  factor  In  our  program  During 
1940  more  than  3.200  rental  units  In  48  new  developments  were  built 
by  private  capital  under  the  F.  H.  A.  rental  housmg  program.     These 


are  planned  rental  communities  which  provide  modem  apartments 
in  well  lald-out  developments,  at  reasonable  rents. 

And  so.  as  the  year  1940  draws  to  a  cloa*,  we  look  back  with 
Justifiable  satisfaction  on  the  progress  made  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  activities  during  the  year. 
more  than  800.000  families — representing  three  and  one-quarter 
million  American  people — are  enjoying  better  living  conditions. 

Under  F.  H.  A.  operations,  begun  only  a  few  years  ago.  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  in  private  capital  has  been  invested 
on  a  sound  basis  in  better  living.  Translated  into  everyday  terms, 
these  figures  mean  that  thousands  of  carloads  of  building  materials 
have  been  sold,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have  been  put 
to  work. 

But  we  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  are  already  looking 
forward  to  1941  andthe  promise  of  even  greater  opportunities. 

The  coming  year,  of  course,  holds  unpredictable  influences  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  program  for  national  defense 
has  created  a  need  for  new  housing  In  many  sections  of  the  country. 

We  refer  to  this  subject  In  a  simple  phrase — defense  housing. 
But  it's  a  much  more  complicated  subject  than  these  two  words 
imply. 

Some  sections  of  the  country  need  a  great  deal  of  new  housing 
very  quickly;  some  need  less;  and  others  need  only  a  small  amount. 
Some  of  this  new  housing  will  be  of  a  temporary  nature:  some  of  it 
will  be  of  a  permanent  kind.  We  take  in  many  different  kinds  of 
housing  when  we  talk  about  defense  housing 

In  some  places  there  will  be  new  training  stations  and  new  air 
fields  and  new  troop  stations.  Perhaps  the  need  for  new  housing 
In  these  places  is  brotight  about  only  by  a  local  temporary  emergency. 
In  such  cases  li  seems  reasonable  and  entirely  likely  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  the  major  part  of  the  Job  of  building. 

But  In  other  places  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  real  need  for 
good  housing  that  Is  soundly  built  and  soundly  financed.  Perhaps 
the  expansion  of  certain  industries — an  expansion  which  will  be 
permanent — Is  merely  bringing  a  basic  housing  need  t<:)  light.  Here, 
then,  are  the  places  where  private  investment  with  F.  H.  A.  iruurance 
will  find  its  responsibility  and  its  opportunity. 

Repwrts  from  industrial  areas  throughout  the  country  where 
employment  is  on  the  upgrade  indicate  that  a  permanent  type  of 
housing,  privately  financed,  has  a  definite  and  Important  place 
in  this  wide  field  called  defense  housing.  In  several  key  industrial 
areas  during  the  past  few  months,  there  was  a  50-  to  100-percent 
Increase  over  the  same  1939  period  in  new  single-family  dwellings 
financed  on  the  F.  H.  A  plan.  The  implications  for  private  in- 
vestors are  obvious  and   encouraging. 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  make  an  all-inclusive  prediction  on 
homo  building  throughout  the  country  for  the  coming  year. 
Therefore.  I  shall  confine  my  forecast  to  F  H.  A.'s  operations,  and 
there.  I  believe,  the  outlook  is  bright,  bright  for  those  who  btiild. 
or  buy.  or  modernize,  or  rent,  or  invest  in  better  housing.  Basing 
my  predictions  on  our  1940  record,  I  would  like  to  hazard  the 
opinion- -all  things  being  equal — that  in  the  coming  year  another 
200.000  families  will  be  living  In  new  homes  built  by  private 
capital  on  P.  H.  A.  terms,  and  that  600.000  more  families  will  im- 
prove their  present  homes  on  the  F.  H.  A.  naonthly  payment  plan. 

But  figures,  as  usual,  are  misleading  So  many  millions  of 
loans  and  so  many  billions  of  dollars,  it  seems  to  me,  give  a  false 
impression  of  P.  H.  A.'s  operation.  We  have  reached  the  {XJlnt 
of  being  self-supporting,  but  we  are  not  Interested  simply  in  run- 
ning up  an  impressive  dollars  and  cents  record.  The  aim  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  is  better  living  for  •  American 
families.  Our  objective  has  been.  Is.  and  will  continue  to  be,  to 
encourage  the  Investment  of  private  capital  In  soundly  designed, 
soundly  built,  and  soundly  financed  homes. 

Our  ambition  is  that  more  and  more  of  our  people  shall  live  in 
homes  they  own.  This  will  lead  to  greater  national  safety  because 
a  nation  of  home  owners  will  always  remain  a  nation  of  free  and 
democratic  people. 

Administration  of  the  Guflfey  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  16,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  OHIO  EQUITY  EXCHANGE  CO. 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  £t^tement  of  a 
large  farm  cooperative  organization  in  my  district  show- 
ing the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  and  the 
rulings  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  with  reference  to 
their  type  of  business. 


I 
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I  Invite  the  consideration  of  the  House  to  the  plight  of  this 

farmer's  organization  in  my  district. 

Lima,  Ohio,  December  13,  1940. 
Hon.  RoBZXT  F.  JoNXS, 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 
We  object  to  the  ertenslon  of  the  Ouffey  coal  bill  now  or  any  time 
In  the  future  because  of  the  discrimination  against  us  as  a  whole- 
sale cooperative  organization.  If  the  Coal  Commission  will  protect 
us  on  coal  shipments  and  give  us  the  same  wholesale  conunisslon 
as  they  are  giving  independent  wholesalers  without  further  expense 
to  us,  aiKl  make  it  retroactive  back  to  October  1,  1940.  and  not  in 
any  way  discriminate  against  us  in  the  future,  we  would  not  object, 
but  the  Coal  Commission  Is  making  it  too  difficult  and  too  ex- 
pensive for  us  to  compete  with  Independent  wholesalers.  We  have 
filed  our  complaint  with  the  Commission,  and  this  matter  should  be 
corrected  at  once,  as  it  is  working  an  extreme  hardship  on  our 
organlBation.  We  cannot  stand  up  under  such  discriminations. 
Our  expenses  have  been  increased,  while  our  whcrtesalers'  discount 
has  been  cut  50  percent  and  are  from  6  to  10  cents  per  ton  less 
than  independent  wholesalers.     We  cannot  long  endure  this. 

Ohio  EQtrrrr  Exchangi  Co. 


Freedom  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  the  western  world  Is  thinking  in  terms  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  win  toward  men,  the  phrase  must  seem  like  a 
bitter  mockery  to  milbons  now  engaged  in  desperate  conflict. 
Throughout  Asia,  parts  of  Africa,  and  virtually  all  of  EXirope 
men  and  women  of  every  faith  and  creed  are  living  in  im- 
minent danger  of  death.  Their  prayers  for  peace  and  the  op- 
portunity to  live  normal  lives  have  gone  virtually  imanswered. 
To  them  faith  in  man's  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  needs 
of  his  environment  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Ideals  already 
deeply  shattered  by  the  impact  of  the  last  World  War  are 
today  being  demolished  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  an  entire 
generation.  Whether  they  relish  the  prospect  or  not,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  survive  the  catastrophe  now  facing  half  of 
the  world  will  become  the  most  cynical,  unhappy  generation 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  world. 

Yet  so  strong  is  human  faith  that  every  great  calamity 
somehow  re-creates  in  the  spirit  of  men  a  new  determination 
to  rebuild  along  a  better  line.  Increasingly,  thinking  men 
and  women  are  probing  their  minds  for  methods  by  which 
the  repetition  of  these  wars,  which  solve  nothing  and  plant 
only  unhappiness,  can  be  ended.  The  preachings  of  our 
prophets  who  demanded  fairness  and  decency  in  the  days  of 
Versailles  are  still  remembered  by  some  who  were  there.  The 
idealism  which  has  on  a  dozen  occasions  attempted  to  burst 
through  the  bonds  of  narrow  intolerance  still  lives  though 
men's  hearts  fail.  Today  the  cry  is  for  realism.  We  must 
face  the  facts.  Rearmament  is  necessary.  A  vast  military 
machine  must  be  built,  and  idealists  as  well  as  realists  recog- 
nize these  needs.  But  the  idealists  tell  us  that  these  must  be 
regarded  as  temporary  objectives;  that  men  must  train  them- 
selves for  days  when  armies  and  cannons  can  be  discarded; 
that  we  must  look  forward  always  to  a  time  when  we  shall  sit 
down  like  rational  human  beings  above  the  level  of  the  animal 
kingdom  to  discuss  the  ways  and  mearw  by  which  all  men  may 
live  in  happiness  and  brotherhood. 

In  this  kind  of  world  democracy  is  more  than  a  simple  word. 
It  becomes  a  living  force  with  overtones  and  challenges  some- 
times unspoken,  sometimes  unthought,  following  In  its  wake. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  come  to  look  upon 
democracy  as  one  of  the  normal  facts  of  daily  living.  We  ac- 
cept it  as  we  accept  our  automobiles,  our  radios,  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food  and  clothing.  It  is  like  so  many  of  these 
material  comforts,  which  would  be  appreciated  only  if  they 
were  lost. 


At  this  Christmas  season  it  must  be  our  task  to  alter  this 
condition  of  things.  Democracy  today  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  dmple  device  by  which  men  agree  to  govern  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  a  majority.  Today,  in  a  world 
in  which  factories  and  homes  are  being  destroyed,  democracy 
takes  on  new  meaning.  It  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of 
worid  which  is  almost  forgotten.  It  stands  for  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  vitality  which  we  associate  with  a  young  and  eager 
civilization,  a  civilization  which  still  holds  that  all  men  are 
privileged  to  win  happiness  and  contentment.  By  contrast  the 
demand  of  the  totalitarians  for  the  absolute  supremacy  of  a 
mythical  and  nonexistent  state-above-mankind  liecomes  an 
Invitation  to  slavery  and  a  destruction  of  human  aspirations. 
The  issue  becomes  one  of  individual  worth  as  against  individ- 
ual degradation,  the  man  against  the  mass. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  believe  that  mankind,  no 
matter  how  deluded  it  may  be  temporarily,  will  permanently 
accept  a  condition  in  which  each  individual  submits  to  sup- 
pression for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  idea.  We  know  too  well 
that  all  states  are  governed  by  men  who  are  themselves  indi- 
viduals, whose  feet  give  forth  the  same  sounds  as  they  walk 
the  stage  of  totalitarian  states  which  we  hear  in  the  democ- 
racies. We  know  that  the  clanking  sword  of  a  modern  dic- 
tator sounds  precisely  the  same  as  the  clanking  sword  of  a 
medieval  czar.  The  struggle  today  is  still  the  same.  By 
whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  modern  disciples  of 
force,  their  effort  to  enslave  humanity  is  still  the  battle  lie- 
tween  absolutism  and  freedom. 

To  us  it  is  unthinkable  that  men  will  surrender  their  free- 
dom for  any  kind  of  absolute  regimentation.  To  us  it  is 
incredible  that  any  group  will  yield  its  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  for  the  promise  of  an  economic  freedom  achieved 
through  slavery.  No  nation  can  achieve  freedom  through 
the  death  of  freedom. 

These  views  of  the  historic  position  of  America  come  home 
to  us  more  forcefully  this  year  than  ever  before.  CXir  tradi- 
tions have  grown  in  stature  as  we  see  them  ruthlessly  de- 
nounced abroad.  Our  belief  that  history  was  moving  in  a 
clearly  defined  s.raight  line  from  absolute  desjjotisms  to 
monarchies  to  constitutional  governments  has  been  shaken. 
But  this  shattering  of  our  belief  does  not  destroy  our  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  democratic  ideal.  We 
believe  still  that  all  men  must  come  at  length  to  see  that  their 
future  rests  upon  their  ability  to  establish  a  state  in  which 
all  men  regard  all  others  as  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  sub- 
ject to  no  discriminations  based  upon  the  accidents  of  birth. 
Perhaps  these  considerations  are  merely  academic  in  our 
own  great  country.  Perhaps  all  of  us  have  suddenly  gained 
an  acute  awareness  of  the  needs  of  our  day  which  makes  any 
restatement  of  American  fundamentals  unnecessary.  But 
the  pathway  leading  from  democracy  into  other  less  tolerant 
forms  of  government  is  sometimes  imperceptible  to  the  un- 
wary eye.  The  ease  with  which  a  state  may  slip  from  free 
institutions  into  the  robes  of  slavery  is  no  new  discovery. 
Aristotle  foresaw  it  clearly,  and  in  his  famous  treatise  on 
pobtics  he  told  his  generation  that  the  democratic  form  of 
government  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own 
destruction.  Give  the  people  their  wants,  he  warned,  and  they 
will  clamor  for  more  until  they  drive  the  nation  to  the  brink 
of  collapse.  And  then,  behold,  the  strong  man  will  rise  to 
seize  control,  and  democracy  is  gone. 

This  is  no  longer  academic.  We  today  recognize  the  process 
by  which  precisely  this  has  taken  place.  In  the  name  of  "na- 
tional redemption."  Adolf  Hitler  assumed  dictatorial  powere 
in  Germany  which  have  dashed  human  freedom  to  the  earth 
in  the  Third  Reich.  To  save  his  country  from  communism, 
Mussolini's  Black  Shirts  marched  on  Rome,  and  today  find 
themselves,  ironically  enough,  in  the  company  of  the  very 
Communists  they  so  bitterly  opposed.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
man freedom,  Lenin's  band  enslaved  the  minds  of  175,000.000 
Russians.  Economic  security  was  their  watchword.  They 
were  going  to  provide  enough  food,  drink,  shelter,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  modern  civilization  to  their  people.  In  our  own 
country  the  same  goals  are  constantly  paraded  before  the 
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Nation.  Economic  security.  In  our  own  country  as  In  Europe, 
is  a  magic  phrase.  In  its  name,  what  crimes  may  be  com- 
mitted! 

Whatever  their  groups  may  call  themselves,  Socialists.  Na- 
tionalists, Progressives,  Liberals.  Communists,  all  of  them  are 
united  In  their  belief  that  government  must  direct  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  those  it  governs.  The  New  Deal  believes  this, 
too.  More  power,  more  officials  to  enforce  these  powers,  more 
money  to  spend — in  England  and  in  our  own  country,  as  well 
as  in  those  nations  which  are  admittedly  dictatorships,  the 
demand  is  ever  increasing  for  a  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  hands  of  government.  We  must  remember  that  every 
power  assumed  by  Washington  represents  a  removal  of  a  privi- 
lege, personal,  family,  or  group,  from  those  who  lose  it  to 
those  who  gain  It.  * 

Let  us  recall,  too,  that  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  gov- 
ernmental control  represents  everywhere  a  reversal  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  end  its  servitude.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  every  age  of  enlightenment,  thinking  men 
have  battered  their  minds  and  bodies  against  the  walls  of 
arrogance,  rigid  authority,  private  privilege.  Wherever  men 
have  been  ruled  by  arbitrary  masters — it  matters  not  whether 
those  masters  called  themselves  barons  or  kings  or  benevolent 
despots  or  states — they  have  clamored  for  release  from 
tyranny.  Are  we  turning  back  the  pages  of  history  today? 
Are  we  forgetting  the  traditional  boast  of  our  ancestors  that 
those  governments  are  best  which  govern  least?  Is  the  cease- 
less effort  to  subject  kings  to  the  will  of  the  people,  instead  of 
the  will  of  Divinity,  to  be  lightly  forgotten?  Are  the  16  cen- 
turies of  human  effort  which  went  into  the  writing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  check  upon  unrestricted 
governmental  authority  to  be  lightly  Ignored? 

Here  is  a  fundamental  conflict  in  our  democracy  which  must 
be  solved.  Each  of  us  in  our  minds,  in  our  acts,  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  shall  permit  our  state  to  control  its 
people  or  whether  or  not  we  shall  insist  that  our  people  con- 
trol our  state.  Any  decision  which  favors  tlie  forme.-  alterna- 
tive makes  the  history  of  democracy  meaningless.  Overnight, 
by  coup  d'etat,  by  governmental  decree,  by  monetary  emer- 
gency, the  government  which  serves  us  may  seize  complete 
control  of  every  resource  within  its  power.  It  may  move  from 
servant  to  master.  In  America,  as  in  Europe,  unless  we  deter- 
mine within  ourselves  that  democracy  and  freedom  are  syno- 
nyms, government  may  abolish  our  Congress,  abrogate  our 
Constitution,  ignore  our  civil  liberties,  and  institute  a  reign  of 
terror  throughout  the  land.  And  it  matters  little  that  we  do 
not  regard  these  changes  as  probable  today  if  we  pave  the  way 
fcr  their  occurrence  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
knowingly  or  voluntarily  surrender  their  authority  to  conduct 
their  government  in  accordance  with  their  will,  but  we  see 
already  a  danger  ahead— the  danger  of  being  lured  into  a 
snare  so  delightfully  arranged  that  we  are  unaware  of  its 
presence  until  we  have  become  its  prisoner.  This  must  not 
happen  in  America.  For  if  it  does,  it  will  not  avail  us  that  we 
have  more  bathtubs,  more  automobiles,  more  electric  lights 
than  any  other  land.  We  shall  live  in  the  black-out  of  slavery. 
These  things  will  not  happen  if  we  are  alert,  if  we  recognize 
that  the  objectives  of  a  good  society  in  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world  are  everywhere  the  same.  We  who 
revere  the  American  tradition  of  freedom  and  democracy 
know  that  for  all  mankind  there  is  but  one  common  goal,  a 
better  life  for  the  people  who  inhabit  this  earth. 

We  who  champion  the  cause  of  democracy  today  regard  it  as 
the  unending  opponent  of  poverty  and  all  the  ills  which  flow 
from  poverty.  We  look  upon  crime,  sickness,  the  misery  of 
inadequate  housing,  the  problems  of  human  personality  as  the 
common  enemies  of  mankind.  To  rout  them,  democracy 
must  utilize  every  resource  at  its  disposal. 

No  government  has  ever  succeeded  in  accomplishing  these 
Objectives  by  decrees.  Those  which  have  tried  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  perpetuating  poverty.  Par  from  sharing 
wealth,  they  have  distributed  pauperism.  Par  from  stimu- 
lating happiness  by  systems  which  crush  obstacles,  they  have 


succeeded  only  in  crushing  the  human  si^rit  from  which 
happiness  can  alone  stem. 

In  our  coimtry  today  we  are  still  confronted  with  problems 
that  tax  men's  abilities.  Always  before  we  have  solved  them 
through  the  opening  of  rich  new  avenues  of  opportunity. 
Today,  in  the  name  of  liberalism,  these  opportunities  are 
almost  denied.  In  the  name  of  the  forgotten  man,  our 
Government  has  virtually  forgotten  that  no  government  can 
compel  without  destroying  the  intangible  htunan  spirit  which 
can  never  survive  compulsion. 

America,  in  the  years  directly  before  us.  faces  the  challenges 
which  the  European  system  has  failed  to  meet. 

The  extension  of  freedom,  the  development  of  a  living, 
throbbing  democracy,  that  looks  upon  our  difficulties  as  steps 
in  a  process,  can  overcome  these  problems.  We  in  America 
who  conquered  the  wilderness,  who  brought  to  fruition  a 
glorious  era  of  material  prosperity,  are  faced  with  challenges 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Our  ancestors  succeeded  in  their 
goals.    We  must  not  fail  in  ours. 


Introducing  Mr.  Speaker  Rayburn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  the  evening  of  December  10  at  the  Adolphus 
Hotel,  a  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  our  beloved  and  able 
Speaker,  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  by  his  friends  of  that  city. 

Over  1,500  were  in  attendance,  including  representative  and 
distinguished  citizens  from  all  sections  of  Texas,  and  several 
from  Oklahoma  and  Missouri.  The  honor  of  making  the 
introductory  speech  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Raybxtrm,  was 
accorded  me,  and  under  leave  granted.  I  submit  herewith  the 
brief  address  made  by  me  on  that  occasion : 

This  occasion  tonight  Is  a  Just  and  richly  deserved  tribute  to  a 
great  Texan,  a  great  American.  No  higher  enconium  could  be  paid 
any  man  than  to  be  called  and  deserve  that  title.  I  measure  my 
words  when  I  call  Speaker  Ratbubi*  a  great  American;  and  that 
opinion  Is  based  not  on  hearsay  or  reputation,  but  from  an  Inti- 
mate association  with  him  for  nearly  18  years  as  his  colleague  In 
the  House. 

WhUe  I  was  active  In  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  I  have 
said  many  times:  "If  you  want  to  really  know  a  man.  practice  law 
with  him,  try  cases  with  him  and  against  htm.  and  you  will  soon 
find  out  his  capabilities,  his  character,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
strength." 

Since  my  service  In  Congress  I  have  also  come  to  know  there  Is 
another  forum,  other  than  the  courtroom,  where  the  measurement 
of  men  mav  be  accurately  taken,  and  that  is  In  the  Ckingress  of 
the  United  States  and  among  the  colleagues  with  whom  you  serve. 

As  a  general  rule.  Members  of  Congress  know  one  another  better 
than  their  constituents  know  them — perhaps  I  should  qxiallfy  this 
by  saying  better  than  a  majority  of  their  constituents  know  them. 

Tills  statement  is  especially  true  In  recent  years  when  the  almost 
continuous  sessions  of  Congress  have  required  the  Members  to 
remain  almost  constantly  in  Washington.  The  Members  see  tbelr 
colleagues  dally  while  their  constituents  see  them  orUy  at  intervals. 
The  Members  see  their  colleague*  while  they  are  on  duty  and  while 
they  are  under  Are  and  In  meeting  crises,  and  these  are  the  times 
and  these  are  the  tests  which  determine  the  character,  the  caliber, 
and  the  Hber  of  which  men  are  made. 

And  let  me  say  this:  The  membership  of  the  House  know.s  how 
to  appraise  the  real  value  and  ability  of  Its  Individual  Members. 
The  House  seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  Its  appraisal  of  a  Member. 
Its  Judgment  is  critical  and  exacting,  but  it  Is  usually  accurate 
and  Just. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  so  that  you  may  know  that  Sam 
Ratbuuns  election  as  majority  leader  by  his  party  and  his  subse- 
quent election  to  the  Speakership  of  the  House  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  without  opposition,  was  neither  accidental  nor 
automatic  but  came  to  him  as  the  highest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  any  man — to  be  chosen  out  of  a  membership  of  436  by  hiM 
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colleagues,   who  know  him  and  who  are  discerning,  critical,  and 
exacting  in  choosing  their  leaders.  ,  ^^    „ 

His  28  years  of  contlnuoiis  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Hoxise  con- 
tributed to.  but  wa«  not  controUing  In.  his  selection.  Seniority  alone 
confols  committee  assignments  and  one's  rank  upon  the  committee, 
but  when  It  comes  to  nil  the  exalted  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House. 
the  highest  honor  that  that  historic  body  can  confer,  there  must  be 
something  plus  seniority— real  ability,  true  qualities  of  leadership, 
sejisoned  experience,  poise,  good  Judgment,  and  one  whose  character 
and  personality  inspire  the  faith  of  his  colleagues  that  he  can  and 
will  do  the  right  thing.  Sam  Ratburns  28  years  of  faithful  and 
able  .service  in  the  House  demonstrated  to  Its  membership  beyond 
all  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  preeminently  fitted  for  the  place  but 
was  the  type  of  man  who  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  great  office 
to  which  he  was  chosen 

His  selection  as  Speaker  has  been  vindicated  and  he  has  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  his  fellow  Members  In  him  by  measuring  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  that  exalted  office. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  of  which  he  is  now  Speaker  of  the 
House  after  one  of  the  longest  continuous  sessions  on  record.  wUl 
soon  automatically  expire,  and  on  January  3  there  will  convene  In 
Washington  a  new  Congress — the  Seventy-seventh — and  he  will  be 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  In  that  Congress  by  the  vote  of  every 
Member  .save  the  Republicans,  who.  following  the  time-honored 
custom  and  for  the  sake  of  party  regularity,  will  cast  their  votes  for 
whatever    losing   candidate    they    chance    to    designate. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the  House,  recently 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House,  ad- 
vl.sing  that  the  Texas  delegation  would  present  the  name  of  the 
present  Speaker.  Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn,  for  reelection  as  Speaker  In  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  I  wish  you  could  read  the  letters 
which  came  to  me  in  reply.  The  response  was  Immediate,  spon- 
taneous, and  enthusiastic,  all  pledging  not  only  their  support  but 
stating  that  none  could  or  would  even  think  of  opposing  Sam  Rat- 
burn  m  view  of  the  fine  record  he  has  made,  and  the  tributes  they 
paid  him  in  these  letters  were  complimentary  In  the  highest  degree, 
and  many  of  them  tised  the  designation  I  did  In  opening  these 
remarks  by  calling  him  a  great  American,  which  he  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — great  In  character,  great  In  service,  great  In  ability 

While  Texas  and  the  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional IMstrtct  of  Texas  for  sending  a  man  like  Sam  Ratburn  to 
Congress  and  continuing  to  send  him  for  28  years,  the  j)eople  of  that 
district,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  and  the  Nation  are  Indebted  to  Sam 
RATBiTmN  for  being  what  he  Is.  Possessing  not  only  a  great  Intellect, 
a  heart  that  beats  In  sympathy  and  love  for  his  fellow  man.  a  most 
pleasing  personality,  but  better  still  and  more  enduring  than  these. 
his  life  Is  buttressed  by  a  rtigged  character  of  old-fashioned  honesty 
and  integrity  which  he  Inherited  from  his  Tennessee  foreljears. 

He  has  another  requisite  qualification  for  Speaker — rugged  health 
and  a  capacity  to  endure  worry  and  hard  work.  He  will  have  to 
draw  heavily  on  this  reserve  of  physical  strength,  for  the  Speaker- 
ship Is  a  man-kllllng  Job.  During  my  swvlce  In  Congress  four 
Speakers  of  the  House  have  died  while  serving  as  Speaker.  The 
public  little  realizes  the  toll  exacted  of  a  man  who  conscientiously 
performs  the  exacting  duties  of  this  office,  whose  importance  and 
responsibility  In  our  Government  Is  next  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

But  Sam  Ratbtt«n  will  use  the  same  fomiula  In  his  service  as 
Speaker  that  he  has  throughout  his  service  In  Congress.  When  he 
came  to  Congress  he  wisely  decided  to  build  his  congressional  career 
not  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  meteoric  flight  and  eschewed  all 
showy,  spectacular  appeals  for  notoriety,  building  his  career  rather 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  hard,  conscientious  work  and  the  use  of  old- 
fashioned  common  sense,  and  by  these  means  he  advanced  slowly 
but  steadily,  step  by  step,  until  he  has  attained  the  highest  legisla- 
tive honor  that  can  come  to  mortal  man. 

I  present  him.  your  friend  and  my  friend,  the  man  who  has 
brought  glory  and  honor  to  his  district,  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
Nation,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Crusading  for  Civilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  country  needs 
is  some  minds  into  which  can  be  forced  a  new  idea.  We 
need  people  who  are  willing  to  crowd  back  into  a  comer 
some  of  their  good  ideas  and  make  room  up  front  for  a  live 
Idea.  B  dynamic  idea.  Dynamic  means  action — ^force  in  ac- 
tion— moving. 

We  have  vast  armies  of  ideas  marching  so  close  that  they 
step  on  each  other's  heels.    We  go  about  scattering  ideas  like 


sowing  seed.  Most  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside.  A  few  fall  on 
good  ground,  spring  up.  and  burst  into  bloom.  No  sooner  does 
the  green  fruit  appear  than  the  tree  is  surrounded,  the  young 
fruit  plucked,  the  branches  broken,  and  the  tree  uprooted  and 
wrecked,  while  the  "pluckers"  start  in  search  of  another  tree. 
Too  many  are  looking  for  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  that 
has  been  grafted  on  by  the  many  who  expect  to  "get"  Instead 
of  "give"  all  the  time.  We  want  trees  that  yield  fruit,  not  on 
which  we  must  be  always  sticking  our  own  nickels  and  dimes— 
for  others  to  pick  off. 

Take  the  question  of  money  in  circulation — and  that  is  what 
It  is  all  about— more  money  in  circulation.  AU  agree  that 
that  is  the  paramount  question.  Millions  of  us  agree  to  that. 
But  no  sooner  do  we  agree  than  we  start  disagreeing  on  how 
the  money  is  to  be  raii«d.  We  agree  on  the  one  essential- 
more  money  in  circulation  down  at  the  bottom.  We  disagree 
on  how  such  circulation  is  to  be  implemented— on  where  the 
money  is  to  come  from.  We  are  one  on  what  we  want.  On 
how  to  get  it  we  are  a  million,  pulling  and  hauling  in  a  hun- 
dred different  directions. 

My  postman  is  getting  stoop-shouldered  bringing  me  cir- 
culars, pamphlets,  and  books  on  how  to  solve  the  money 
problem.  Each  plan  differs  from  all  others.  Each  writer 
feels  certain— and  maybe  he  is  right — that  he  has  found  the 
key  that  will  unlock  the  Pandora  box  and  let  out  Hope  and 
keep  ills  in.  Each  plan  differs  only  as  to  the  in-between  de- 
tails. Each  crusader  travels  a  different  path,  and  they  all 
expect  to  come  out  at  the  same  place.  The  tragedy  is  they  do 
not  come  out. 

If  someone  timidly  remarks  that  the  "how"  to  do  it  is  not 
our  job;  if  he  says  we  should  consolidate  our  forces,  concen- 
trate our  efforts,  and  gang  up  on  Congress:  that  we  should  get 
together  and  stick  together  and  keep  our  eyes  glued  on  the 
same  spot :  should  lift  our  voices  in  unison  and  all  sound  the 
same  note,  he  is  given  the  cold  shoulder  and  the  icy  stare. 
If  he  says  it  is  not  our  job  to  furnish  Congress  a  plan,  but  to 
force  them  to  find  a  plan,  he  is  drowned  in  a  babel  of  voices 
that  make  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  famous  tower 
sound  like  .sweet  harmony  in  comparison. 

What  children  people  are  to  wrangle  over  a  dozen,  or  even 
over  one  detail.  Why  give  a  second  thought  as  to  whether  the 
money  is  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  or  that  tax — whether  it 
should  be  Lincoln  greenbacks  or,  like  Topsy.  just  grow?  The 
one  thing  we  do  know  and  should  keep  In  mind  is  that  when 
money — any  kind  of  money — is  plentiful,  is  expanding,  we 
have  prosperity.  When  it  diminishes  in  quantity — because 
bankers  demand  the  liquidation  of  debts — or  remains  fixed 
at  a  certain  amount,  we  have  hard  times.  Our  job  is  to 
insist  that  Congress  keep  money  increasing  as  commerce 
normally  increases  and  expands. 

Yes;  Congress  may  do  the  wrong  thing,  or  do  the  right 
thing  the  wrong  way.  but  what  of  it?  Let  them  experim.ent. 
Let  them  engage  in  trial  and  error.  Let  them  stick  their 
necks  out.  If  they  want  to  try  a  crackpot  scheme,  let  them 
do  it.  We  should  wash  our  hands  of  all  responsibility  on  how 
to  do  it.  What  we  should  do  and  must  do  is  roll  up  our 
sleeves,  grab  a  mass-pressure  shillelagh,  and  stan  cracking 
political  heads. 

No  more  should  politicians  be  permitted  to  dodge  behind 
the  alibi  that  we  do  not  agree  among  ourselves.  Our  answer 
must  be  that  we  do  agree.  We  agree  on  what  we  want.  We 
want  production  to  fimction  at  full  capacity,  and  we  want 
distribution  made  effective  at  full  need.  Not  just  need  for 
a  subsistence  existence  but  sufHcient  to  keep  all  employables 
working  and  all  unemployables  buying  what  they  want.  If 
that  means  $50  a  month  for  che  aged,  well  and  good.  If  next 
month  or  next  year  it  means  $60  or  $90  a  month,  well  and 
good.  But  keep  increasing  distributed  purchasing  power  as 
production  increases. 

We  all  know  that  If  money  is  circulated,  thus  creating 
effective  demand,  that  such  demand  will  call  upon  industry. 
and  that  Industry  will  respond.  It  is  foolish,  as  do  many  of 
our  wise  economists,  to  call  upon  Industry  to  take  the  lead. 

Money  must  be  in  sight  before  industry  will  move.    But  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  billion  additional  dollars  will 
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soon  appear  In  empty  pockets  industry  will  start  calling  for 
more  men  and  stepping  up  production. 

We  all  agree  on  this.  Let  us  act  on  the  agreement.  Let  us 
act  en  mass,  act  unitedly,  unanimously,  concertedly,  and  with 
resolution  and  determination,  the  only  force  Congress  can 
understand.  They  know  and  fear  only  one  force,  public  sen- 
timent, organized  sentiment  in  action.  Let  us  force  them  to 
remove  the  key  log  from  the  economic  jam.  That  key  log  is 
holding  back  the  flood  of  Christmas  toys,  the  surging  tide  of 
winter  clothes,  the  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fish  and 
steak  and  chops  now  banked  in  store  windows,  at  which  we 
stand  and  gaze  with  longing  eyes  and  watering  mouths.  Tliat 
key  log  locks  a  million  pounds  of  turkey  in  cold  storage  while 
we  eat  potato  stew  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  That 
key  log  has  stalled  factory  wheels  and  forced  farmers  to  cur- 
tail crops;  has  made  us  a  nation  of  beggars  and  filled  our 
souls  with  bitterness.    That  key  log  is  empty  pockets. 

We  do  not  need  to  know  all  the  fine  points  alxjut  the  "mys- 
teries" of  money,  of  how  t>ankers  create  money  out  of  nothing, 
then  destroy  it  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  We  do  not  need  to 
know  that  as  now  managed — or  mismanaged — money  is  a 
kind  of  magical  illusion,  a  sort  of  "now  you  see  it,  and  now 
you  don't  see  it"  sleight  of  hand.  We  do  not  even  need  to  know 
that  money  is  only  symbolic  of  real  wealth.  It  is  enough  to 
know,  that  even  as  the  money  changers  handle  it,  money  is 
hke  the  oil  in  the  widow's  cruse,  which  she  emptied  one  day 
and  found  full  the  next.  When  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
met  It  found  the  Treasury  empty  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cui>- 
board.  Every  day  since  then  we  have  been  told  that  it  is 
empty,  and  yet  out  of  that  empty  Treasury  Congress  has 
taken  $26,000,000,000,  and  will  keep  taking  more  when  it  has 
to.  If  it  can  take  it  for  battleships  and  airplanes,  it  can  take 
it  for  old-age  pensions,  health  jM-ograms,  neighborhood  houses, 
and  education.  And  do  not  argue  whether  it  should  be  called 
pensions  or  something  else.  All  you  want  is  the  money.  Call 
it  "jack,"  or  "dough",  or  "spondulix".  if  you  want  to. 

Yes;  I  know  all  this  is  "debt  money,"  but  that  should  not 
worrj'  you.  Ours  is  a  debt  economy.  Every  dollar  of  our 
money — except  a  few  Lincoln  greenbacks  and  silver  coins — 
is  borrowed  into  existence  as  well  as  into  circulation.  If 
banks  paid  all  their  currency  to  depositors  they  would  still 
owe  them  $40,000,000,000.  If  all  our  debts  were  paid  there 
would  not  be  a  dime  left  in  circulation.  True,  that  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  money.  We  ought  to  have  credit  money,  not 
debt  money.  But  debt  money  is  the  kind  we  have  at  present 
and  likely  will  have  when  we  are  dead.  We  want  something 
While  we  are  alive — at  least,  most  people  do.  If  Congress 
wants  to  keep  that  kind  of  money,  let  them ;  but  let  us  insist 
that  they  work  it  to  the  limit.  And  let  us  quit  wailing  about 
taxes.     Men  have  grouched  against  taxes  since  the  beginning 

of  time.  But  taxes  is  one  way  by  which  to  make  money 
circulate,  to  bring  it  out  of  private  safety  boxes  and  get  paid 
to  somebody  who  will  spend  it  into  circulation,  and  circula- 
tion, or  turn-over,  is  the  thing.  People  will  see  that  it  circu- 
lates— if  they  get  a  chance. 

Public  opinion,  aroused  public  sentiment  openly  and  vigor- 
ously expressed,  is  the  power  that  will  force  action.  Mass 
sentiment  is  necessary  to  political  response.  Mass  action 
springs  from  mass  need,  liie  need  is  here.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  harness  that  sentiment  and  make  it  pull  together.  All 
must  think,  talk,  and  shout  the  same  thing — more  money! 
We  must  put  aside  our  card  decks  and  our  beans  and  our 
sandwiches,  we  must  silence  the  fiddlers  and  halt  our  dancing 
on  old.  creaking  legs  long  enough  to  rise  to  our  hind  feet 
and  scream  to  high  heaven — scream  a  demand  that  will  be 
heard  to  Washington  and  back. 

To  get  our  claws  sharpened  and  our  voices  keyed  we  must 
start  in  on  our  State  legislatures.  We  must  march  to  the 
capitols  and  tell  lawmakers  and  the  "boy"  governors  and 
king  makers  and  so-called  master  minds  behind  them  that  we 
want  a  decent  old-age  pension  law.  We  want  a  law  that  will 
give  the  right  to  move  into  another  county  without  having  to 
go  on  private  charity.     We  want  the  obnoxious  lien  clause 


wiped  out.  We  want  the  States  to  match  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment,  and  we  want  the  age  minimum  reduced  to  80  years. 
Do  not  tell  them  where  to  get  the  money.  That  is  their  Job. 
Our  job  is  to  make  them  get  it. 

In  a  little  while  the  idea  will  sp:-ead  over  the  States.  When 
the  weather  gets  warm  we  can  set  our  faces  toward  Wash- 
ington, and  start  marching.  Millions  of  privation -stricken 
youngsters  and  oldsters,  marching  to  the  Nation's  Capital — 
marching  along  transcontinental  highways,  straggling  in 
from  dusty  byways,  hitchhiking,  thumbing  their  ways. 
calling  for  recruits.  All  set  on  the  same  thing — plenty  in- 
stead of  poverty.  What  if  some  do  fall  by  the  wayside? 
Some  of  us  haven't  much  time  left  and  we  might  as  well  be 
dead  and  done  with  it  than  to  starve  by  degrees. 

Here  they  come,  marching  to  Washington,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, asking  Con^rressmen  to  their  white  and  frightened 
faces  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it,  and  when  they 
are  going  to  begin?  And  do  not  try  to  tell  them  how  nor 
where  to  get  the  money.  They  know  all  the  wheres  and 
hows  that  we  do.  TTiey  have  heard  all  the  wheres  and 
hows  over  and  over.  Just  tell  them  to  get  it.  as  they  got  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  as  they  got  the  tnttleship  money.  TeD  them 
to  get  it  where  they  get  their  own  salary  money.  "Riey  will 
get  it.  Do  not  worry  about  that.  Your  job  is  to  make  them 
want  to  get  it.  to  get  them  in  the  notion.  They  will  do 
their  job  if  you  will  do  yours.  You  are  the  statesmen,  what 
are  you  waiting  for? 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement  I  have  an  article 
from  O.  M.  Thomason,  of  Minnesota,  who  supports  the  view- 
point, as  follows: 

A  CRUSADI    FOB  PLENTY 

(By  O.  M.  Thomascn) 

The  most  significant  and  encouraging  thing  that  has  happened  In 
connection  with  the  widespread  demand  for  a  better  old-age  pension 
system  Is  President  Roosevelt's  announcement  that  he  will  ask  the 
new  (1941)  Congress  lor  a  complete  redrafting  of  the  present  social- 
security  law. 

He  criticized  the  "moguls"  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  charged 
that  they  have  obstructed  old-age  pension  reform  and  that  the 
time  has  come  to  overrule  them.  He  favors  a  strictly  Federal  pen- 
sion system,  a  lower  minimum-age  limit,  and  said  he  hoped  to  see 
S.OOO.CJOO  oldsters  on  Federal  pensions  within  the  year.  He  further 
stated  that  he  is  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Congress  will  go.  and  hoped 
they  would  not  be  niggardly  as  to  the  amount  of  pensions.  It 
may  be  noted  that  only  190.000  were  admitted  to  the  rolls  In  1940. 

This  puts  Congress  on  the  spot  It  al.so  gives  oldsters  their  cue. 
We  don't  have  to  get  the  President  on  cur  side.  He's  already  there. 
We  need  not  fear  for  his  frown  of  disapproval  or  that  he  will  veto  a 
decent  pension  law.  Tlie  end  we've  been  seeking  la  In  sight.  To 
reach  that  end  a  drive  must  be  set  in  motion — a  drive  against 
Congress  Congress  Is  the  only  obstacle  in  our  path.  If  Congress 
will  pass  a  decent  law.  the  President  will  sign  it  Congress  will 
pass  such  law  only  if  we  make  them  see  that  their  political  future 
is  at  stake 

To  achieve  this  we  do  not  need  Just  another  organization.  There 
must  be  a  single-eyed  mass  movement,  seeing  only  one  thing — Fed- 
eral old-age  pensions  We  must  toss  petty  details  out  the  window 
and  into  the  ashcan.  We  must  quit  splitting,  dividing,  and  arguing 
over  little  differences — over  how  the  money's  to  be  raised.  We  must 
quit  following  leaders  who  never  go  places — who  seem  to  want  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  as  long  as  our  dimes  hold  out.  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  the  money  shall  be  raised  by  this  tax  or  that 
tax  or  Is  to  be  appropriated  out  of  an  empty  Treasury. 

Don't  worry  about  that  empty  Treasury  the  politicians  wall  about. 
Remember  the  Treasury  Is  always  empty,  but,  like  the  widow's  cruse. 
it  fills  again  She  emptied  the  cruse  one  day  and  found  It  tvdl  the 
next  The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  found  the  Treasury  empty — as 
empty  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard — yet  they  have  taken  out  of  It 
$26,000,000,000  If  they  can  take  it  out  for  battleships  and  airplanes, 
they  can  take  it  out  for  old-age  pensions.  And  let  us  not  act  like 
babbling  babes  and  be  fussy  about  caUlng  It  pensions  What  we 
want  Is  the  money.  Call  it  "Jack."  or  "dough."  or  'spondulix,"  If  you 
like.  Your  grocer  will  not  care  if  you  call  It  "iron  boys"  or  "cart- 
wheels." Let's  not  be  infantile.  Let's  be  grown  up.  Let's  agree — 
agree  on  the  one  thing  we  want — more  money. 

Now  that  the  President  has  agreed  with  us,  our  Job  Is  to  work  on 
Congress  A  tidal  wave  of  public  sentiment  Is  the  only  force  that 
will  make  Congress  Usten  and  act.  Three  hundred  people  doing  the 
square  dance  is  not  a  tidal  wave.  It  takes  3.000.000  marchers.  We 
can  get  3.000,000.  but  not  by  being  nice  and  quiet  Petltlot\s  and 
resolutions  mean  little  to  lawmakers  The  ex-service  men  did  not 
get  the  bonus  until  they  threw  their  resolutions  In  the  waatebasket 
and  marched  to  Washington.  It  was  only  after  farmers  ganged  up 
at  mortgage-foreclosure  sales  with  pitchforks  and  grim  facea  tbat 
Congress  took  notice  and  passed  the  moratorltim. 
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Holding  meetings  and  trying  to  agree  on  how  much  well  ask  for 
and  how  little  well  teke  wont  get  results.  We  may  disagree  on  the 
kind  of  sandwiches  or  entertainment  we'll  have  at  the  club  meet- 
ing but  we  do  not  disagree  that  we  want  more  money.  Only  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  will  get  It.  That  sentiment  Is  present. 
All  that  remains  is  that  It  be  united— that  It  pviah  and  pull  In  the 
same  direction.  We  must  halt  the  old-time  dances  long  enough  to 
rise  to  our  hind  feet  and  In  a  combined  voice  tell  Congress  what  j 
we  want — that  we  must  get  it  or  we'll  talk  to  them  by  ballot  at  the  | 
next  election  „  ^  , 

What  we've  been  wanting  is  a  Federal  pension.  Now  the  only 
th'.ng  that  stands  in  the  way  is  Congress.  It  Is  on  them  that  we 
must  put  the  pressure  As  a  means  of  practice  we  can  do  some 
valuable  work  on  our  State  legislatures,  while  a  new  bill  Is  getting 
before  Congress.  We  can  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Hen  clause,  the 
lowering  of  the  minimum  age  limit,  that  the  State  match  the  Fed- 
eral offer,  and  can  protest  to  high  heaven  against  being  sentenced 
to  remain  the  rest  of  our  days,  like  sentenced  crimlmls,  in  one 
county  But  this  Is  only  exerclFe  The  real  Job  is  turning  the 
heat  on  Congress. 

But  any  local  demonstration  must  be  more  than  a  mere  commit- 
tee of  three  calling  on  the  legislature  with  a  petition.  Petitions 
mean  litUe  to  lawmakers.  We  must  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's 
Job  This  U  a  mans  Job  There  should  be  thousands  of  us  march- 
■  lag  to  the  State  capitol — marching  up  the  steps  with  banners, 
black  headlines.  In  the  newspapers,  pictures  on  the  front  page,  our 
demands  boxed  In  column  one  This  will  arouse  city.  State,  and 
national  Interest.  Three  people  cannot  stand  a  Nation  on  its  ear 
It  takes  thousands  And  thousands  will  respond — will  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  "petition"  and  to  "peaceably  assemble." 
Three  thousand  can  "assemble"  on  the  capitol  steps  as  legally  as 
thirty  can  assemble  In  a  hall  As  soon  as  they  are  awakened  they 
will  begin  to  "asaemble"  out  In  the  country,  back  in  the  hinter- 
land—in the  Grapes  of  Wrath  land  of  the  West,  In  the  Dust  Bowl 
of  the  plains.  In  the  tenements,  and  the  slums. 

We  want  the  aged  and  the  youth,  the  little  businessman  and  the 
ditch  digger,  the  poor  preacher  and  the  starved  sinner,  the  Christian 
and  the  atheist— we  want  all.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  to 
Join  in  on  the  one  thing  upon  which  all  agree — plenty  instead  of 

poverty 

And  we  must  threaten,  indeed  mvist  plan,  to  march  to  Washing- 
ton, if  necessary.  It  is  on  Congress  we  must  put  the  heat.  We 
must  tell  them  to  their  frightened  faces  to  follow  the  Presidents 
lead  or  take  the  consequences  at  the  next  election  We  must  not 
tell  them  of  a  plan.  Their  desks  are  piled  high  with  plans  now. 
They  know  all  the  plans  As  to  the  money,  they  can  get  that  where 
they  get  the  battleship  and  the  airplane  money,  where  they  get 
the  profit  money  for  munitions  makers.  That's  their  job.  not  ours. 
Our  Job  Is  to  make  them  want  to  do  theirs  And  this  Is  not  a  Job 
for  timid  souls  and  the  faint-hearted.  This  Is  a  crusade,  not  a 
game  of  ping-pong. 

The  President  has  moved.  His  pen  Is  ready,  but  before  ne  can 
Sign  the  bill  Congress  must  move.  It's  our  move  to  maiie  Congress 
move.    Will  we  do  it  or  will  we  pass  resolutions? 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 


ARTICUB  BY  HON.  LKB  E.  OETER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cohgrbssional  Ricobd.  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  article  written  by  me  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  3,  1940.  as  follows: 

POU.   TAX   LAWS   BAM    lO.OOO.OOO    VOTESS 

(By  Representative  Lex  E.  Gktxii) 
After  the  crack-up  In  Flanders  last  June  It  looks  as  If  50.000.000 
Frenchmen  might,  for  once,  have  been  wrong,  at  least  In  their  choice 
of  leaders.  This  November  6  in  the  United  States  we  hope  that 
60.000.000  Americans  will  be  right.  For  50.000.000  Is  the  number  of 
votes  that  the  Associated  Press  predicts  will  be  cast  in  the  coming 
election.  But  while  thla  may  seem  like  a  lot.  It  is  Just  a  UtUe  over 
half  ol  the  potential  voters  that  the  Census  Bureau  tells  us  there 
are  In  this  country.  Estimates  based  on  official  sources  Indicate 
there  are  80.638.000  cltlaens  over  31  years  of  age  In  the  coimtry. 
Through  various  restrictive  qualifications,  however,  only  60.676.979 
are  "eligible"  to  vote  in  this  election,  and  of  this  ntnnber,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  UtUe  less  than  60.000.000  votes  will  actually  be  cast. 


Restrictions  of  voting  in  various  SUtes  Include  such  things  as  illit- 
eracy, residential  and  registration  requirements,  bigamy,  betting  on 
elections,  and  a  number  of  other  minor  and  some  major  barriers. 
But  the  chief  among  all  obstacles  to  voting  is  the  poll  tax  which 
deprives  10.000  000  cltizyens  of  the  ballot  In  the  8  States  of  Texas, 
Tennessee.  Virginia.  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Georgia.  Sjuth  Carolina, 
and  Alabama 

This  poll  tax.  or  head  tax.  had  its  origin  as  a  badge  of  servitude 
that  the  conquerors  of  ancient  times  imposed  upon  their  subject 
peoples  It  is  the  sort  of  tax  that  Caesar  Augxistus  levied  and  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  In  its  present  form  the  poll  tax  Is  a  fee  of 
•  1  to  $2.  often  cumulative  over  many  years,  which  must  be  paid 
before  the  citizen  Is  allowed  to  vote  Due  to  this  financial  hurdle, 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  in  many  Southern  States  are  deprived 
of  the  right  tc  participate  in  public  affairs.  Roughly,  6.0O0.0OQ 
whites  and  4.000.000  Negroes  are  thus  debarred  from  playing  their 
rightful  role  In  civic  life  Par  more  than  half  of  this  number  are 
women,  for  where  there  is  only  money  for  one  poll  tax.  it  is  the 
man  who  usually  gt  es  to  the  polls. 
I  Today,  when  the  whole  western  world  is  talking  of  the  need  for 
preserving  democracy,  we  And  in  our  own  country  this  shocking 
\    example  of  lack  of  democracy 

Look  at  the  table  and  see  how  the  States  measure  upon  the 
thermometer  of  relative  democracy  My  Slate.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  so  eager 
to  have  all  the  other  States  benefit  from  our  example,  and  why  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  to  make  a  poll  tax  in  Federal 
I   elections  illegal 

I       Last  week  the  As,«ociated  Press  published  figures  based  on  ofBclal 
reports  and  estimates  showing  the   numbers   of   potential,  eligible, 
and   estimated    voters    in    the    coming   election,    together    with    the 
official  vote  of  1936      I  have  turned  these  figures  into  percentages 
\   and  set  them  down  on  the  uble.     This  .«hows  very  clearly  the  rela- 
i    tive  standing  for  each  State      I  want  you  to  notice  particularly  the 
■    eight   States  at   the    twttora   of  the   list.     Notice   how    the   top   line 
drops  sharply  when  it  comes  to  Maryland      Notice  how  far  down  It 
sinks  when  It  comes  to  Texas  and  Tennessee      Notice  how  few  peo- 
ple (Shown  by  the  black  coloring)  will  vote  this  year  in  those  States 
shown  on  the  left      Just  compare  California  with  99.5  percent  of  lis 
potential   voters   rated    a*   eligible    voters   with    the   219    percent   of 
Alabama      California,    proportionately,    has    almost    five    times    as 
many  ellglbles  as  has  this  cotton  State.     Compare  California  with 
;    South  Carolina      Next  to  South  Dakota.  California  expects  more  of 
'    her  potential   voters  to  cast  a  ballot  this  November    than   will   the 
potential    voters   in    any    other    State      Of    her    adult    citizens.    83  6 
percent  will   vote      In  South  Carolina  only   11   percent  will  cast  a 
1   ballot.     For   every   hundred   potential   voters  In   these   two   States. 
j    more  than  eight  times  as  many  will  vote  in  California  as  will  in 
South  Carolina. 

Notice  how  the  heavily  populated  Industrial  States  all  stand  high 
I  on  the  chart  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania all  have  over  38  percent  of  their  potential  voters  listed  as 
eligible  voters  In  all  of  these  States  from  64  to  74  percent  of  their 
potential  voters  will  actually  go  to  the  polKs  this  November  Now, 
take  the  5  States  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  largely  agricultural, 
and  all  In  that  southern  portion  of  the  country  often  described 
as  OUT  economic  problem  No.  1.  In  no  one  oi  these  States  wiU 
more  than  2'^  percent  of  the  potential  voters  actually  go  to  the 
polls.  Thus  we  find  that  In  the  poorest  States  of  the  Union  only 
one-third  as  many  adult  citizens  are  eligible  to  vote  as  in  the  richer 
Industrial  States,  and  only  one-fourth  as  many  proportionately  will 
vote.  No  woLder  the  poll-tax  States  have  a  hard  time  improving 
their  econfmic  position.  They  are  tr>lng  the  impossible  of  at- 
tetnptlng  to  lift  themselvee  by  their  shoestrings  when  their  people 
who  are  most  in  need  of  bettering  their  condition  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  participate  in  the  Government 

Purthermore.  the  small  percentage  of  voters  in  the  poll-tax  States 
has  deprived  the  public  there  of  the  interest  in  the  elections  that 
exists  elsewhere  Tlie  conclusion  Is  too  often  foregone,  and  ellRlble 
voters  feel  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  perform  their  civic  duty  of 
casting  a  ballot.  Thus  in  the  eight  States  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
our  chart  w^  find  In  all  of  them  that  three-fourths  of  the  eligible 
voters  are  exp>ected  to  vote  in  the  election  In  most  of  the  ei^ht 
States  at  the  iKittom  of  the  list,  however.  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  will  vote,  a  figure  which  sinks  to  47  percent  In  South 
Carolina. 

If  you  are  an  adult  citizen  of  Kentucky,  your  chances  of  voting 
this  year  are  more  than  twice  as  good  as  If  you  came  from  the 
neighboring  poll-tax  State  of  Tennessee.  If  you  ccme  from  Okla- 
homa, the  likelihood  of  your  being  eligible  to  vote  Is  twice  what  It 
would  be  If  you  came  from  across  the  Red  River  In  Texa.^.  If  you 
are  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  your  chances  of  being  eligible  to  vote 
are  almost  four  times  a.s  great  as  If  you  came  from  Old  Virginia. 
If  you  come  from  North  Carolina  (which  abolished  the  poll  tax 
20  years  ago) .  you  are  more  than  four  times  as  likely  to  be  planning 
to  cast  a  ballot  than  If  you  come  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
South  Carolina 

Democracy,  like  the  proverbial  chain,  is  only  as  strong  as  Its 
weakest  link.  We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  truly  democratic 
country  as  long  as  noU-tax  requirements  keep  10.000,000  cltizena 
from  playing  their  proper  part  at  the  polls. 
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Problems  of  the  Southern  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Monday.  December  16.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  I.  W.  DUOOAN 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  la.st  week  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Balti- 
more. I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  part  of  its  meetings. 
Many  good  addresses  were  delivered,  but  none  t>etter  and 
conUining  more  food  for  thought  than  that  by  Mr.  I.  W. 
Duggan.  Director.  Southern  Division.  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.     Mr.  Duggan  has  given  much  thought  to  the 


problems  confrcnting  the  southern  farmer.  I  commend  to 
all  Members  a  careful  reading  of  his  address,  which  I  include, 
as  follows: 

1  welcome  this  opportunity  of  appearlnp  before  you  and  dlscussthg 
Informally  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  farm  problem  as  It  touches 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  southern  people. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  been  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  cotton  problem  Just  as  it  has  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  other  farm  pioblems.  You  will  have  a  hand  in  whatever 
is  done  about  the  cotton  situation,  as  you  have  had  a  hand  In  almost 
everything  that  has  been  done  for  years  on  the  entire  agricultural 
front.  Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ha*  helped  build 
national  programs  for  agriculture.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
we  would  not  have  had  these  programs  had  it  not  been  for  the 
leadership  and  iissittance  given  by  the  Federation.  That  your  lead- 
ership and  assistance  is  Just  aij  badly  needed  now  a&  It  ever  was  Is 
plain  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  farm  situation. 

I  am.  as  most  of  you  know,  iielping  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Triple  A  program  in  nine  Southern  States — Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma.  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas. 

The  farm  problem  In  these  States  today,  as  for  the  past  100  years, 
centers  primarily  around  the  production  and  disposition  of  cotton. 
This  crop  still  remains  the  principal  source  of  cash  for  lO.OOO.OOO 
people  living  on  farms  whore  cotton  Is  grown.  One  of  the  principal 
dlfBcultles  of  cotton  producers  now  and  for  years  back  Is  that  the 
ca.sh  return  from  cotton  is  too  low. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1940  crop  will  bring  a  cash  Income  of 
about  $876,000,000.  Divide  that  figure  by  10.000,000.  and  you  get 
♦87  per  capita.  It  Is  true  there  could  be  a  more  equitable  division 
of  the  income  from  cotton.  Just  as  there  could  be  a  more  equitable 
division  of  other  Income:  but  if  we  divide  cotton  Income  up  evenly, 
we  get  about  $87  per  person  per  year.  Before  any  of  the  $87  can 
be  spent  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  the  cash  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  crop  must  be  deducted  irom  it.  And  the  cash  cost  of 
raisi  ig  cotton  is  pretty  high. 

What  remains  of  the  $87  Is  not  enough  for  any  decent  standard 
of  living  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  it  Is  not  a  fair  return  to 
the  cotton  producer  for  the  service  he  renders  the  Nation. 

In  n.y  opinion,  any  constructive  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton  producer  must  be  built  around  plans  for  the  maintenance 
and  Increase  of  the  farm  Income  from  cotton. 

The  income  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  this  year  Is  estimated  at 
$876,000,000.  This  is  much  more  than  the  low  point  in  1932.  but 
much  less  than  parity  income.  The  cost  of  living  is  likely  to  go 
up  in  the  next  year  or  two.  and  the  cotton  farmer  will  lose  ground 
even  If  we  succeed  In  keeping  the  $876,000,000  income,  for  the  cotton 
producer's  dollar  will  buy  less  as  other  prices  go  up. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  a  low  Income  for  farmers,  and  cotton 
fanners  in  particular,  that  we  forget  sometimes  how  far  they  lag 
behind  other  groups.  No  one  will  argue  that  cotton  textile  workers 
get  too  much  money,  and  vet  if  the  Income  from  cotton  had  risen 
since  1909  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  wages  of  textile  workers 
cotton  producers  would  receive  about  $2,000,000,000  for  their  1940 
crop. 

In  our  efforts  to  help  the  South,  and  cotton  producers  generally, 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ours  Is  a  commercial 
agriculture  and  that  the  yardstick  most  farmers  will  measure  our 

cotton  programs  by  Is  what  they  do  for  cotton  prices  and  cotton 
Income. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  you  arc  familiar  with  the 
broad  outlines  cf  the  cotton  situation  today.  However,  the  situa- 
tion can  be  summarized  very  briefly. 

Last  year  we  wltnes.sed  a  net  reduction  In  the  end-season  carry- 
over of  cotton.  Thl8  was  the  first  such  reduction  we  have  had  since 
the  end  of  the  1936  season. 

Another  encouraging  factor  was  the  high  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton,  which  reached  a  near-record  level  last  year.  In  addition, 
exports  of  American  cotton  amounted  to  more  than  6.000.0OO- bales. 

These  conditions  enabled  us  to  reduce  by  more  than  2.000.000 
bales  the  stocks  of  cotton  In  the  United  States.  Even  so,  we  entered 
the  1940  .season  last  August  with  10,500.000  bales  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  2.000,000  bales  in  foreign  countries.  This 
made  a  total  of  more  than  12.500.000  bales  of  American  cotton  on 
hand  when  the  present  season  started.  The  present  crop  will  fur- 
nish another  12.500.000  bales.  Consequently  our  available  supply 
for  the  season  is  25.000.000  bales,  and  the  European  war  has  turned 
some  of  the  favorable  factors  in  the  cotton  picture  Into  unfavorable 
factors 

I  mentioned  our  exports  of  6.000,000  bales  last  year.  We  now  face 
a  drastic  curtailment  of  these  exports  during  the  current  season. 
The  most  optimistic  estimate  is  that  we  may  export  perhaps 
2.000.000  bales.  The  most  pessimistic  figure  Is  placed  as  low  as 
1.000.000  bales. 

While  the  export  situation  Is  critical  In  the  extreme,  the  domestic 
•jlcture  Is  much  brighter.  Industrial  activity  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  climbing  rapidly.  Because  of  the  defense  program  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  activity  will  Increase  during  the 
coming  year.  The  prospects  are  that  domestic  consumption  will 
establish  a  new  record  in  1940-41.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  figtire 
will  be  somewhere  between  8.000,000  and  9,000.000  bales. 

The  loss  in  exports,  however,  outweighs  gains  In  domestic  con- 
sumption.    Unless  all  signs  fall,  this  season   wUl   witness  another 
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sizeable  Increase  In  our  surplus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  sea- 
son the  carry-over  of  American  cotton  may  exceed  the  1939  peak  of 
more  than  14.000,000  bales.  Of  this  amount  perhaps  12.000,000 
bales  will  be  under  Federal  loan  or  else  owned  outright  by  the 
Government. 

We  hear  also  In  some  quarters  that  our  foreign  markets  are  lost 
for  good,  and  that  it  Is  wishful  thinking  to  expect  any  substantial 
recovery  of  those  markets.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  be  dogmatic 
about  this  matter.  The  developments  growing  out  of  the  world 
struggle  can.  so  far  as  cotton  Is  concerned,  result  in  anything  from 
an  expansion  of  our  export  market  for  cotton  to  Its  almost  complete 
10.SS  But  If  we  must  "give  up  most  of  the  export  market,  let's  face 
squarely  what  this  means   to  the  cotton  growers  and  the  South 

Let  us  say.  for  example,  that  we  cut  our  cotton  prcductlon  to 
10  000.000  bales.  This  would  mean  taking  some  4.000.000  or  5.000.000 
more  acres  of  cotton  land  out  of  the  crop.  And  It  means  a  reduc- 
tion of  close  to  $100,000,000  In  an  already  Inadequate  income 

What  wotild  be  done  to  compensate  farmers  for  this  loss"*  Obvi- 
ously, any  further  reduction  in  the  Income  of  cotton  producers 
wotild  only  make  bad  matters  worse.  If  the  South  must  cut  its 
cotton  acreage  still  further — and  if  there  Is  no  compensation  for 
the  cut — southerners  must  grow  other  casli  crops  on  the  land  taken 
out  of  cotton.  I  am  not  referring  to  increases  in  food  and  feed  pro- 
duction for  home  and  local  use.  I  am  referring  to  cash  crops  that 
win  compete  with  cash  crops  in  other  areas  This  competition.  If 
entered  into  hastily  and  under  compulsion,  is  likely  to  be  wasteful 
and  injurious  to  all  agricxilture 

If  cotton  acreage  is  slashed  still  further,  more  persons  arc  going 
to  be  forced  off  the  land.  What  will  become  of  these  people? 
Already  too  many  people  are  on  the  land,  and  already  too  many 
are  on  the  road.  i 

Of  course.  If  our  cotton  markets  are  gone,  adjustments  will  have  i 
to  be  made.  These  adjustments  will  have  to  be  planned  carefully  ; 
and  carried  out  thoroughly.  But  we  should  be  certain  that  we  I 
know  what  we  are  doing  before  we  begin  the  change. 

Some  persons  are  talking  about  a  live-at-home  program  as  a  ' 
substitute  for  the  overseas  cotton  market.  The  South  needs  more 
food  and  feed  for  home  use.  There  is  no  argument  about  that. 
This  type  of  production  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  But  a  live-at-home  program  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
^^uction  of  cash  crops.  It  is  a  complement  to  this  production. 
Some  southern  farmers  may  have  to  adopt  a  subsistence  type  of 
farming.  Some  have  adopted  such  a  type  already.  Wherever  we  do 
so.  It  is  a  stop  gap,  a  confession  of  defeat.  These  fanners  have  been 
forced  outside  our  commercial  economy  and  contribute  little  to  the 
purchasing  power  necessary  to  keep  that  economy  going. 

If  the  view  that  we  must  try  to  keep  our  share  of  foreign  trade 
Is  the  right  one.  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  methods 
to  use  to  keep  that  trade.  Under  present  circumstances,  nothing 
we  can  do  would  keep  our  exports  up  to  the  average  of  past  years. 
The  market  simply  isn't  there.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  : 
we  cannot  increase  exports  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  use  of 
subaldien. 

In  the  193^-40  cotton  year  we  bad  an  export  subsidy  which  un- 
doubtedly helped  increase  exports.  It  helped  Increase  them  because 
it  made  American  cotton  a  better  buy  than  it  had  been  before.  It 
made  American  cotton  cheaper,  comparatively  speaking,  than  for- 
eign growths  and.  naturally,  American  cottons  were  preferred  by 
buyers. 

We  have  a  subsidy  on  cotton  goods  for  the  cwrent  cotton  season 
but  no  subsidy  on  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  American  cotton  Is 
high  by  comparison  to  the  price  of  foreign  growths.  The  situation 
Is  summarized  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Ctotton  Situation,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  am  going  to  quote  you  a  paragraph  from  the 
Issue  in  question: 

"Recent  reports  from  Great  Britain.  Canada.  Japan,  and  Spain, 
the  principal  accessible  Import  markets.  Indicate  that  prices  of 
American  cotton  are  unusually  high  relative  to  prices  of  most  im- 
portant foreign  growths.  In  the  last  three  named  coimtries.  prices 
of  American  cotton  are  so  high  relatively  that  sales  of  American 
cotton  are  said  to  have  practically  ceased.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  Brazilian  cotton  is  reported  as  having  been  sold  In  these 
markets  from  10  to  25  percent  less  than  American  cotton  of  about 
the  same  quality.  In  Liverpool  prices  of  American  and  some  of  the 
other  growths  are  now  being  materially  affected  by  Government 
regulations  with  respect  to  prices,  foreign  exchange,  freight  allot- 
ments, and  the  disposition  of  t>arter  cotton.  Nevertheless,  prices  of 
Indian  cottons  in  Liverpool  are  now  considerably  low^r  than  usual 
In  relation  to  American.  Ordinarily  the  switch  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers from  the  overpriced  to  the  underprlced  growths  soon  so 
Increases  the  stocks  or  available  supply  of  one  and  decreases  the 
other  that  their  prices  do  not  long  stay  out  of  line.  This  year  the 
limited  market  outlets  and  the  United  States  Govenmient  loan 
program  may  combine  to  cause  the  price  differences  between  Ameri- 
can. Indian,  and  Brazilian  growths  to  continue  considerably  larger 
than  usual." 

Perhaps  a  subsidy  on  cotton  Is  not  advisable  because  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  generally.  This  may  well  be  the  case,  and  If 
It  is.  the  southern  cotton  grower  will  cheerfully  go  along  with 
whatever  decision  that  circumstances  require.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, however.  I  am  certain  that  the  national  policy  will  Include 
protection  for  the  cotton  grower  as  well  as  protection  for  ovir  In- 
terests m  other  spheres. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  now  knows  what  our 
position  with  regard  to  foreign  trade  will  be  after  the  present  war 


Is  over  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  emergency.  All  proposals  for 
adjustment  must  begin  and  end  with  this  emergency  in  mind. 
And  a  time  of  emergency  is  no  time  to  map  out  programs  of 
permanent  readjustment.  Wiien  the  new  order  begins  to  emerge 
from  the  prevailing  chaos,  this  question  of  exports  and  foreign 
trade  can  be  examined  realistically.  We  cannot  cross  the  bridge 
until  we  come  to  it. 

After  the  war  this  country  may  Insist  upon  following  policies 
of  the  past  under  which  we  tried  to  sell  and  refused  to  buy  Re- 
gardles.s  of  the  outcome  of  the  war.  I  do  not  .see  how  we  can 
hold  our  foreign  market  for  cotton  if  we  cling  to  our  traditional 
attitude  toward  tariffs  U  we  do  refuse  to  lake  a  more  rational 
attitude  toward  International  trade.  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be  the 
Souths  fault  Certamlv  it  has  not  been  the  Souths  faiUt  in  the 
past  and  Just  as  certainly  the  cotton  growers  will  not  take  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  paying  all  the  penalty  for  the  shortsightedness  and 
selfl.shness  of  other  Interests. 

Just  one  more  word  about  export  subsidies  No  one  will  argue 
that  an  export  subsidy  on  cotton  is  a  good  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  theory.  It  is  an  expedient.  Our  efforts  to  adjust  cotton 
production  testify  that  we  are  trying  to  increase  the  income  from 
cotton  through  the  traditional  method  of  adjusting  supply  to  de- 
mand If.  however,  the  export  channel  suddenly  closes  up.  th<se 
adjustment  attempts  are  badly  defeated  for  the  time  being.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  keeping  export  channels  open  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  by  cheapening  the  price  of  cotton  for  sale  abrcad 
might  prevent  much  more  serious  calamities 

Our  ideas  about  subsidies  are  not  always  consistent.  For  exam- 
ple, some  people  seem  to  feel  that  it  Is  entirely  satisfactory  to  sell 
the  entire  cotton  crop  at  a  very  cheap  price  This  is  a  subsidy  both 
to  consumers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  most  costly 
subsidies  of  all  We  can  see  the  results  in  the  South— poverty  of 
land  and  of  people  So  far  as  the  cotton  grower  is  concerned.  I 
suspect  that  he  would  r<*ther  see  the  cost  of  whatever  subsidy  Is 
required  to  put  his  cot  on  into  consumption  borne  by  the  whole 
people  rather  than  by  the  producers  alone  And  I  suspect  that 
spreading  the  cost  Is  not  only  fairer  but  the  best  thing  for  all 
concerned 

I  am  sure  thLs  question  of  subsidies  will  be  examined  from  every 
standpoint  during  the  next  few  months  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
examined  without  emotion  and  without  preconceived  ideas  of  what 
the  world  will  be  after  the  war  Everybody  agrees  that  we  cannot 
go  on  piling  up  surpluses  indefinitely,  although  no  one  knows  Just 
when  the  breaking  point  will  be  reached  At  the  same  time,  an 
increase  for  several  years  in  cotton  stUT>lU8es  seems  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  break-down  of  the  cotton  program  and  a  return  to 
4-  or  5-cent  cotton  In  our  situation  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  We 
must  weigh  comparative  costs  and  keep  in  mind  what  is  practical 
and  what  is  impractical.  Our  situation  is  such  that  we  cannot  be 
guided  entirely  by  theoretical  considerations 

With  the  export  market  dwindling,  the  domestic  market  becomes 
more  and  more  Important  The  principal  stimulus  to  domestic  con- 
sumption is  a  high  level  of  business  activity.  It  is  a  much  greater 
factor  than  the  price  of  cotton  While  the  high  level  of  business 
activity  is  causing  a  high  level  of  domestic  cotton  consumption  Just 
now  every  means  and  every  practical  plan  for  increasing  domestic 
consumption  should  be  pushed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  have  launched 
a  number  of  programs  to  increase  the  use  of  American  cotton  at 
home.  Every  one  of  them  Is  helping  the  cotton  situation  to  some 
extent.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  mattress  program,  the 
cotton  stamp  plan,  the  cotton-insulating  program,  and  the  program 
for  the  increased  use  of  cotton  bagging  For  the  cotton-mattress 
program  alone  400,000  bales  have  been  set  aside.  There  probably 
would  be  no  cotton  surplus  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
all  the  cotton  goods  and  cotton  products  they  need  Like  so  many 
other  problems,  the  problem  of  cotton  Is  a  problem  of  undercon- 
sumption, but.  under  existing  conditions,  stating  it  In  those  terms 
doesn't  make  It  any  easier  to  soUe 

The  cotton  programs  require  money  In  order  to  function  Money 
Is  needed  to  pay  farmers  for  their  sacrifice  in  shifting  from  cotton 
and  to  assist  them  in  conserving  their  soil  and  for  any  number  cf 
other  reasons  connected  with  the  program.  Money  is  the  gas  In  the 
tank  of  the  farm  programs     Without  it  the  programs  do  not  run 

Since  1936  most  of  this  money  has  come  out  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  annual  appropriations  Until  1936  the  farmers  had 
processing  taxes  which  paid  most  of  the  expense  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams, but  the  Supreme  Court  knocked  the  taxes  out  and  they  have 
remained  knocked  out. 

The  Congress,  as  most  of  you  will  agree,  has  been  farmer-minded 
during  the  past  7  years.  As  time  has  gone  by,  however,  the  demands 
upon  the  Treasury  have  Increased.  With  the  defense  program 
necessitating  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  question 
Whether  the  farm  programs  will  get  the  money  they  should  have. 
Perhaps  they  will.  B\en,-  year  the  farm  organizations  and  fanners 
have  been  successful  In  persuading  Congress  to  appropriate  enough 
money  to  make  the  farm  programs  effective  As  farmers  see  it.  ap- 
propriating for  constructive  farm  programs  is  like  planting  seed. 
At  harvest  time  the  seed  are  returned  man yf old  Nevertheless,  the 
task  of  getting  enough  money  for  the  farm  programs  is  difficult 
each  year.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  well  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  the  specter  of  a  mounting  cotton  sur- 
pltis  on  the  one  hand  and  limited  funds  on  the  other,  the  cotton 
program  must  be  economical.  It  must  dispose  of  the  most  cotton 
for  the  least  money.  Prom  a  good  many  viewpoints,  utilization 
of  our  cotton  by  our  own  people  Is  more  desirable  than  subsidies  to 
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get  It  out  of  the  country.  But  domestic  subsidies  are.  from  a  short- 
time  standpoint,  at  least,  costly.  The  cotton  stamp  plan,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  an  interesting  and  significant  experiment,  but  It  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money  The  best  estimates  that  I  have  seen  are  that 
It  would  cost  about  »600.000.000  to  dispose  of  a.000.000  bales  of 
cotton  through  the  stamp  plan.  This  Is  several  times  the  cost  of 
the  current  cotton  program,  and  Is  equal  to  the  return  on  a 
12.000.000-bale  crop  at  «30  a  bale. 

The  extension  of  the  .stamp  plan  would  mean  additional  cotton 
rmils  and  additional  employment  In  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  benefits  to  cotton  farmers  and  to  people  generally  through  the 
Increased  consumption  of  cotton.  Obviously,  however,  we  cannot 
look  to  the  stamp  plan  as  a  solution  of  the  cotton  problem  unless 
farmers  discover  more  effective  ways  of  raising  funds  for  their  pro- 
grams than  they  have  thus  far. 

Cotton  farmers  know  the  situation  Isn't  bright  and  they  are  wor- 
ried about  the  prospective  Increase  In  the  carry-over  They  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  reduce  acreage  still  further— If  they  are  paid  for 
the  sacrifice — for  they  are  uneasy  about  the  future 

Speaking  lor  myself  alone,  the  censible  thing  would  be  to  reduce 
acreage  still  further  for  the  next  year  or  two — provided  farmers  are 
compensated  for  so  doing  and  provided  the  adjustment  can  be  made 
without  too  much  displacement  of  people  on  the  land  Whatever  is 
done.  I  don't  believe  it  should  result  in  a  loss  of  Income  from  cotton. 
That  would  cost  far  more  in  the  long  run  than  any  apparent 
temporary  saving  that  might  result. 

E\erybody,  or  almcst  everyone,  agrees  that  the  Income  from  cotton 
must  be  maintained  and  increased  There  are  several  alternative 
proposals  to  acconipl:sh  the  objective.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  field  Is 
Wide  open  Every  plan  has  certain  attractions  There  are  reasons 
for  opposng  each  plan 

You  will  help  make  the  final  decision  and  it  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  most  careful,  unbiased  consideration  of  the  facts. 

Nevertheless  it  Is  time  to  explore  thoroughly  the  possibilities  that 
lie  before  the  cotton  producers  In  fact,  the  air  is  already  full  of 
proposed  remedies — some  practical,  perhaps.  Eome  Impractical — but 
all  of  them  sincerely  put  forth  to  prevent  disaster  overtaking  the 
southern  farmer  in  the  months  Immediately  ahead 

Some  people  propose  that  the  Government  embark  on  an  out- 
and-out  price-fixing  program.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  sim- 
plest way  of  handling  the  problem  and  providing  parity  income.  If 
the  plan  could  be  made  to  work.  But  the  plan  Is  not  as  simple  as 
It  sounds,  and  whether  It  would  work  at  all  Is  a  question.  In  the 
first  place,  price  fixing  would  mean  regimentation  Farmers, 
processors,  and  handlers  of  cotton  all  along  the  line  would  have  to 
take  orders  from  Washington  and  carry  out  these  orders  This 
kind  of  a  program  wou'd  be  out  of  line  with  the  farm  programs 
we  have  now 

The  essence  of  the  current  farm  programs  is  the  voluntary  coop- 
eration of  prcdurers  who  work  together  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage Before  they  accept  price  fixing,  farmers  should  know  what 
It  means,  and  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  discipline  necessary  to 
make  It  work 

Some  persons  have  suggested  that  we  raise  the  present  loan  rates 
on  cotton  The  cotton  loan,  we  all  recognize,  has  been  a  grent  bul- 
wark of  security  for  the  southern  farmer  in  recent  years  Without 
this  loan  prices  would  have  declined  disastrously,  and  today  it  Is 
conceivable  that  the  price  of  cotton,  unsupported  by  the  loan,  would 
be  where  it  was  in  1932 

However,  if  we  adopt  a  high-loan  policy,  we  must  also  provide  a 
high-rate  export  subsidy  to  get  our  cotton  out  of  this  country. 
The  higher  the  loan  the  higher  the  subsidy.  Under  a  high  loan. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  year  In  and  year  out  we  could  get 
the  nrc.'.-^sary  funds  to  maintain  our  share  of  the  cotton  exports.- 
If  the  appropriations  were  not  forthcoming,  we  would  not  export 
the  cotton  This  would  be  serious  If  we  have  any  prospect  of 
regaining  our  export  market  and  not  so  serious  if  we  have  lost  our 
markets  for  good 

I  have  talked  about  the  dlfflculty  of  obtaining  sufficient  funds 
to  assure  an  effective  farm  program.  Let  us  not  dismiss  this 
method  too  quickly  If  other  plans  for  assuring  income  fail,  we 
must  attempt  to  get  the  money  we  need  out  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
gT»'ss  has  been  good  to  us  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  hastily  that  it  will  not  be  good  to  us  In  the  future  also. 

Finally,  I  mention  the  income-certificate  plan  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  press  and  In  Congress  for  the  past  4  or  5  years. 
This  plan  might  be  called  the  processing  tax  under  a  new  name. 
Under  this  plan  manufacturers  would  pay  a  certain  numt>er  of 
cents  per  pound  on  the  cotton  they  process  for  consumption  In 
this  country  They  would  pay  It.  however,  directly  to  the  farmers 
through  the  purchase  of  certificates  which  would  be  given  to  pro- 
ducers much  as  acreage  allotments  are  now  Lssued 

One  dLsadvantage  of  this  plan  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint  Is 
that  It  would  not  provide  for  parity  mcome  on  all  the  crop  and  Its 
application  would  rt*sult  in  some  Inequity  between  commodities. 
"ITioee  commodities  which  are  largely  consumed  in  domestic  mar- 
kets would  receive  theoretically,  at  least,  greater  benefits  by  com- 
parison than  commodities  dependent  on  export  markets.  The 
most  vocal  opposition  to  this  plan  has  come  from  manufacturers 
who  have  opposed  adding  any  tax  on  cotton.  However,  processors 
would  not  pay  the  levy  themselves,  they  would  merely  pass  It  on 
to  the  consumer 

As  I  have  said.  e\'ery  propo.sal  for  relief  has  something  to  recom- 
mend it  and  likewise  something  to  give  us  pause  Several  other 
arguments  for  each  plan  could  be  advanced  as  well  as  several  other 
arguments  against  It.    Perhaps  we  will  end  up  with  a  combination 


of  the  proposals  put  forward  thus  far.  Let  me  again  emphasise 
that  I  l)elleve  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  farmers  when  I  say  that 
any  plan  adopted  should  maintain  and  Increase  the  Inoxne  from 
cotton  No  proposal  that  means  dollars  out  of  the  southern  fanner's 
pocketbook  will  be  kindly  received  by  farmers  Bven  today  with  the 
farm  programs  in  successful  operation  the  income  of  the  cotton 
farmer  is  still  far  below  parity  and  owing  to  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  national  policies  that  have  discriminated  against 
the  South,  the  section  still  lags  behind  other  regions  of  the  country 
In  general  prosperity. 

The  southern  cotton  farmer  is  coop>erating  as  fully,  if  not  more 
fully,  th&n  any  other  group  In  the  national  programs  for  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  no  fault  of  his  that  foreign  markets  are  disappearing. 
The  world  needs  every  t>ale  of  cotton  that  is  being  produced,  and 
more. 

The  cotton  situation  is  serious  but  the  picture  In  many  ways  Is 
bright.  In  1933  we  had  no  national  farm  program  There  was 
nothing  to  cushion  the  shock  of  adverse  rational  and  International 
developments  to  cotton.  Now  we  have  programs  that  are  standing 
between  the  producers  and  4-  or  5-cent  cotton.  Farmers  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  plan  and  work  together  for  the  solu- 
Uon  of  their  problems.  Just  as  they  found  their  way  out  of  the 
1932  crisis,  they  will  find  tl^eir  way  out  of  this  one. 

When  these  programs  began  one  of  the  things  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish was  to  reduce  the  carry-over  of  cotton,  then  near  13.- 
000.000  bales.  With  the  exception  of  1937  and  1940.  the  world 
consumption  of  American  cotton  for  every  year  since  1932  has 
about  equaled  or  exceeded  production.  The  1937  crop  followed  the 
Invalidation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  control  provisions  of  the 
first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  increase  this  year  in  carry- 
over grows  out  of  the  effect  of  war  upon  exjxjrts.  The  failure  to 
adjust  supplies  to  average  levels  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
cotton  producers. 

In  simple  fairness  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  In  adapting  the 
cotton  program  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  able  and  vigorous  leadership  In  agri- 
culture and  fortunate  In  having  many  people  concerned  with  the 
farm  problem  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  able  and 
vigorous  leaders  sometimes  have  a  way  of  insisting  upon  their  own 
way  In  the  next  few  months  I  hope  none  of  us.  whether  In  or  out 
of  government,  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow,  or  will  get 
Into  any  really  serious  factional  fights.  Differences  we  will  have,  of 
course,  but  these  will  not  be  serious  If  we  mix  the  right  amount  of 
patience  and  tolerance  In  with  our  dlsctisslons. 

An  outsider  looking  at  farm  groups  In  and  out  of  government 
must  occasionally  be  reminded  of  the  blind  man  and  the  elephant. 
With  an  occasional  exception  here  and  there.  I  am  convinced  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  men  working  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture have  the  same  ends  in  view  The  farm  problem  Is  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  no  single  remedy  will  do  the  Job  we  all  want 
done.  Consequently.  I  hope  all  of  us  In  the  weeks  ahead  will  keep 
In  mind  that  the  unity  of  agriculture  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
success  of  agriculture. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  been  one  of  the  big 
reasons  thus  far  for  the  unity  and  success  of  national  farm  pro- 
grams It  is  my  opinion  you  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  their  success  and  unity  In  the  future. 


Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  12.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  It  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks  as  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  address  of  Mr.  William  Green. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  annual  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  in  New  Orleans  on  November  18.  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Cave,  representing  His  Honor  the  mayor  of 
this  city.  Monslgnor  Carra.  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  organized-labor  movement  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana, Your  Excellency  Governor  Jones,  and  all  who  have  extended 
to  us  a  hearty  welcome  this  morning,  I  express  to  you  the  deep 
appreciation  of  my  colleagues  and  associate  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  officers,  and  delegates  In  attendance  at  this  con- 
vention for  the  warm,  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us 

We  detect  In  the  addresses  delivered  the  note  of  sincerity  which 
always  characterizes  those  who  reside  In  Louisiana  and  In  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.    When  the  delegates,  their  wives,  and  those  who 
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accompanied  them  to  New  Orleans  left  their  homes  to  travel  here, 
they  did  so  with  a.  Arm  conviction  that  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome 
awaited  them.  Thla  belief  wa«  based  upon  the  Nation-wide  reputa- 
tion of  New  Orleans  for  Its  hospitality,  for  the  generosity  of  Its 
people,  and  for  the  delightful  climate  which  exists  here.  We  have 
not  been  dlxappolnted,  because  when  we  entered  the  gates  of  this 
city  we  were  welcomed  by  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe,  by  the 
people  we  met.  by  the  decorations  of  the  city,  and  now.  as  a  climax 
to  it  all,  you  come  this  morning  to  extend  to  us  the  warm,  cordial, 
and  hearty  welcome  you  have.  We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts. 

We  will  work  here  and  visit  here  with  you  for  the  next  2  weeks, 
and  we  ask  you  not  to  regard  us  as  strangers  In  the  place  but  as 
neighbors  residing  nearby  or  far  away  who  have  traveled  to  this  city 
so  that  in  this  beautiful  environment  we  could  transact  the  business 
for  5,000.000  loyal  American  citizens.  We  shall  endeavor  while  we 
are  here  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  of  excellence  you  have 
set  for  us,  and  when  we  retxim  home  we  shall  carry  with  us  the 
fondest  memories  of  a  delightful  visit  with  you. 

Thla  is  the  sixtieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  Is  a  good  American  organization.  I  can.  I  think, 
without  successful  contradiction,  classify  it  as  an  American  Institu- 
tion. We  have  functioned  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and  we  come  to  you.  proud  of  ovir  record  and  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, With  a  philosophy  which  we  have  developed  and  determined 
that  we  will  never  share  with  any  labor  group  the  right  to  speak 
for  any  American  working  man  and  woman.  During  all  the  period 
of  our  existence  we  have  developed  a  philosophy,  an  economic, 
social,  political,  and  industrial  philosophy,  that  we  have  found 
from  experience  suits  every  changing  need  of  our  national  life,  a 
philosophy  we  could  apply  equally  as  well  during  the  perlcd  of 
war  and  adversity  as  we  can  during  the  days  of  peace  and  normal 
activities.  We  refuse  to  be  led  by  foreign  voices  into  the  by- 
patlis  of  experimentation.  We  are  not  seeking  a  new  philosophy: 
we  are  endeavoring  to  giiard  faithfully  the  philosophy  which  we 
have  developed  out  of  our  human  experience  and  to  apply  It  In  the 
solution  at  our  problems. 

We  have  in  some  sections  those  who  are  inclined  to  experiment 
and  search  for  new  formulas,  believing  that  they  can  disregard 
the  realities  of  life  and  seek  some  short  cut  In  the  solution  of  our 
economic  problems.  Seventy-five  years  of  experience  have  taught 
us  many  a  lesson:  we  have  learned  much,  and  we  have  appro- 
priated to  our  use  and  to  our  benefit,  through  the  administrative 
policies  of  our  organization,  the  lefisons  we  have  learned. 
We  cling  steadfastly  to  our  ideals  and  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  movement  rests.  This  convention  will  strengthen 
It  all,  will  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  our  principles  and  our 
policies,  and  will  shape  the  future  in  accordance  with  these  funda- 
mental principles  which  we  have  so  ably  espotjaed  and  protected. 

We  have  given  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  honest  leader- 
ship. We  come  to  New  Orleans  with  a  record  of  achievement.  It  is 
an  open  book.  We  raise  no  technical  reasons  as  to  why  we  could 
not  or  would  not  present  to  the  delegates  in  attendance  at  this  con- 
vention a  detailed  flnaiK:i*l  report  of  the  American  FWlcration  of 
Labor.  We  know  of  no  legal  or  technical  reasons  why  the  delegates 
in  attendaiice  at  a  convention  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Here  it  is, 
an  open  book.  It  will  Ije  read  by  all  of  you.  Every  dollar  we  have 
received  is  recorded  and  the  source  from  which  we  received  It.  We 
come  with  the  highest  paid-up  membership  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  are  proud  of  our  record.  We  are 
-not  ashamed  to  present  It  to  you  and  to  the  public. 

And  then  we  meet  united.  There  is  harmony  here.  There  Is 
tranqvUlllty  here:  we  are  thinking  as  one.  We  understand  what  the 
words  "brotherhood"  and  "fraternity"  mean.  If  there  is  one  objec- 
tive we  have  reached.  It  Is  this,  that  we  have  preserved  unity,  soli- 
darity, harmony,  and  tranquillity  within  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Behold  the  contrast  as  we  look  this  morning  to  a  city  besides  the 
sea.  where  a  rebel  group  is  meeting  We  behold  the  confusion  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  noise  of  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean 
waves  is  submerged  by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  right  wing 
and  the  left  wing  in  battle  array  against  each  oth^r — hate,  enmity, 
division,  and  discord.  It  all  grows  out  of  rebeUlon,  because  those 
who  promote  rebellion  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  rebellion. 
There  are  no  left-wing  groups  and  right-wing  groups  In  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  lAbor.  There  Is  a  united  labor  movement  here 
made  up  of  strong,  loyal,  devoted  American  workingmen  committed 
to  American  principles.  Ckjnsequently  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  left-wing  or  right-wing  groups  In  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  happy  over  the  situation  which  we 
have  developed  in  the  administrative  policies  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  My  colleagues  who  have  worked  with  me  so 
faithfully  on  the  executive  council  deser\-e  great  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  we  have  maintained  unity  within  our  own  ranks.  We 
have  dealt  and  struggled  with  difficult  problems.  We  have  had 
many  differences  that  we  were  compelled  to  compoee.  but  wisdom 
and  good  Judgment  and  patience  and  courage  have  served  to  enable 
the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  seek  and  find  a  basis  of  accommodation  and  settlement  of 
our  disputes.  That  is  the  manly  way:  that  is  the  American  way; 
and  that  is  the  way  we  propose  to  go.  That  is  the  path  we  will  fol- 
low.  the  deTelopment  and  the  mobilization  of  unity,  tr&nqtilllty, 
solidarity,  and  the  economic  strength  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Fsderation  of  Labor. 


We  could  not  meet  on  this  occasion  without  turning  our  eyes 
acTQBs  the  sea  to  the  tragic  international  situation.  That  situation 
is  before  us  continuously.  We  live  with  it,  we  think  about  it,  we 
read  about  it.  We  are  disturbed,  we  are  concerned,  we  wonder 
when  we  retire  at  night  what  will  happen  before  morning.  Eagerly 
we  seek  the  pages  of  the  morning  newspapers  for  information  as 
to  what  has  taken  place.  It  all  seems  so  contradictory  to  all  the 
processes  of  a  cultured  civilization.  It  all  seems  that  in  this  tragic 
situation,  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  property  which  goes 
on  in  continental  Europe,  we  are  being  carried  back  beyond  the 
darkest  point  of  the  darkest  ages.  For  tell  me.  as  you  search  the 
pages  of  history  where  you  will  find  the  most  uncivilized  savage 
who  destroyed  the  children  and  the  women  and  who  attacked  those 
Institutions  created  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  protecting 
human  life.  And  yet  we  And  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  that  men 
and  women  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  state  of  terror,  bombs  raining 
upon  their  homes.  Hospitals  are  destroyed.  Those  who  are  111  and 
who  are  endeavoring  to  fight  their  way  back  to  health  and  life  again 
are  terrorized  and  their  lives  wiped  out. 

I  cannot  this  morning  find  language  that  would  adequately 
describe  the  horrors  of  the  situation  But  we  have  analyzed  the 
causes,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  definite  conclusion  that  this 
conflict  arose  out  of  a  clash  between  political  philosophies.  It  Is 
the  totalitarian  form  of  government  in  conflict  with  democracy,  the 
one  advocating  the  control  of  the  people  by  a  dictatorship,  an 
autocratic  government,  clashing  with  a  government  and  with  a 
pblloeophy  that  advocates  freedom  and  liberty. 

Well,  we  in  America  and  the  working  people  in  particular  stand 
inamovably  in  opposition  to  totalitarianism  and  in  defense  of 
democracy.  We  do  that  for  national  reasons  as  well  as  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  We  have  learned  from  a  study  of  the  situation 
that  trade  unionism  can  only  flourish  and  live  where  men  are 
free.  Freedom  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  movement  rests.  Our 
democratic  trade  unions  cannot  live,  they  cannot  exist,  under  the 
totalitarian    form  of   government;    for   the    record    shows    that    the 

dictator  attacked,  first  of  all,  the  trade  unions  when  he  seized 

power 

And  so  it  is  everywhere,  the  free  democratic  trade  unions  of 
Germany  were  wiped  out.  The  same  Is  true  in  Italy,  in  Holland, 
after  it  was  invaded.  In  Poland,  In  Finland.  In  Belgium.  In  Luxem- 
burg And  now  jfesterday  we  read  the  solemn  news  in  the  press 
that  by  an  autocratic  and  dictatorial  edict,  the  free  trade  unions 
of  France  have  lieen  destroyed. 

Very  well,  when  we  aline  ourselves  on  the  side  of  democracy,  we 
are  associating  ourselves  with  those  who  are  fighting  for  free  men, 
for  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  function  and  to  live.  We  have 
to  make  our  choice  between  free  democratic  trade  unions  and  regi- 
mented working  men. 

And  so  we  are  praying  this  morning,  as  we  pray  every  day  and 
•very  night,  that  in  this  heroic  struggle  that  is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  forces  of  democracy  and  totalitarianism.  Great  Britain 
will   win  that  heroic  struggle  In  which  she  is  engaged 

We  place  ourselves  squarely  there.  That  is  where  we  stand  We 
do  so  t>ecause  we  know  if  Britain  wins  democracy  lives;  free  trade 
unions  will  survive.  Labor  will  not  be  regimented  In  democratic 
nations  and  ultimately  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  carry  on  the 
conflict  so  that  those  who  are  smarting  under  the  domination  of  a 
dictator  and  an  autocrat  will  rise  in  their  might  and  make  them- 
selves free 

It  is  because  we  pray  for  the  success  of  Great  Britain  that  we 
stand  with  those  that  express  themselves  through  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  extending  to  Great  Britain  in  her  hour  of 
need  all  the  help  America  can  give  her  short  of  war.  We  stand  with 
the  Government  in  the  execution  of  that  pwlicy.  We  stand  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  stand  with  those  who  are  admin- 
istering the  affalr.s  of  the  Nation  in  the  extension  of  all  material  and 
moral  aid  to  Great  Britain,  because  we  pray  that  Great  Britain  shall 
win  this  conflict,  this  uneven  conflict,  with  the  totalitarian  countries. 

What  we  seek  is  more  freedom,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  the  right 
of  working  men  azid  women  to  belong  to  a  union  of  their  own  choos- 
ing; that  union  to  which  they  belong,  administered  in  democratic 
fashion  by  their  chosen  representatives  and  by  themselves.  We 
want  more  freedom  and  less  of  government  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  free  trade-unions.  There  is  the  position  of  our 
great  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

And  so  in  connection  with  that  matter  It  Is  our  determination  and 
purpose  to  carry  on  and  to  give  to  our  Government  all  assistance 
possible  In  the  execution  of  Its  defense  plans  and  policies.  Amer- 
ican labor  Is  responsive.  We  find  that  many  of  the  projects  launched 
during  this  national-defense  program  are  ahead  of  schedule.  Why? 
Because  labor  is  giving  of  Its  service,  of  its  skill,  and  of  Its  training 
In  a  most  wonderful  and  a  most  unusual  way. 

And  so  we  find  the  representatives  of  the  Government  commend- 
ing labor  now  for  the  wonderful  way  In  which  labor  Is  responding  to 
the  needs  of  our  country.  We  are  in  accord  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram, we  believe  in  it  because  we  want  America  to  tx?  made  free  and 
kept  free.  We  will  fight  In  the  defense  of  our  own  homeland  I 
know  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  its  sentiment,  and  Its  mind, 
and  I  know  we  will  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the  involvement  of 
our  beloved  country  in  the  ETuropean  confiict.  We  will  not  consent 
to  the  transportation  of  our  young  men  abroad  to  engage  In  the 
European  conflict,  and  that  decision  was  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
the  experiences  through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last 
World  War  " 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  our  NaUon  wUl  become  involved  in  the 
European  confUct.     We  have  faith  in  Congress,  we  have  faith  In  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  He  solemnly  assured  us  that  Amer- 
ican boys.  American  men  would  not  be  sent  abroad  to  engage  In  a 
European  conflict.  We  believe  htm.  Wc  know  he  will  keep  hxa 
word  and  we  know  Congress  can  be  relied  upon  to  g\iard  and  pro- 
tect us.  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s  Is  "an  erratic,  warmongering  politician  "  We  respect  him. 
we  honor  him.  we  rely  upon  him  to  g^uide  our  Nation  safely  durlUij 
these  daj's  of  international  emergency,  and  we  feel  that  the  senti- 
ment? we  have  expres-sed  are  the  aentlmer.ts  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  We  are  for  defense,  for  the  protect icn  of  cur 
homeland,  for  the  bulldlnR  ot  guns  and  battleships  and  a  navy 
second  to  none,  for  the  defense  of  America,  because  we  believe  In 
America    in  democracy,  in  American  institutions 

We  will  give  of  our  service,  oxir  skill,  our  training,  and  our  men 
In  defen.>^e  of  America,  but  what  we  ask  In  return  Is  this :  That  none 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  we  have  made,  none  of  our  achieve-  ' 
mtnr;-  >hall  be  set  aside  and  none  of  these  standards  lowered  during 
these  days  of  emergency  I  am  sure  this  convention  will  express 
Itscif  in  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  way  than  I  have  done  this 
morning  upon  this  subject  of  preparedness  and  upon  our  opposition 
to  our  involvement  in  the  European  conflict. 

But  we  believe  in  America,  we  believe  in  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
here  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  the  right  to  worship  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  free  assemblage. 
These  are  cardinal  principles  of  freedom  that  belong  only  to  a 
dpmocracy  Wr  will  guard  them  with  our  organization  .lud  we  will 
guard  with  our  lives  if  necessary.  That  Is  the  reason  why.  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  favor  the  development  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defeni« 

New  I  want  to  discuss  for  a  moment  another  question  in  which 
we  are  tleoplv  Interested.  I  refer  to  the  necessity  for  unity  and 
solidarity  within  the  ranks  of  labor.  All  of  us  deeply  appreciate 
its  value  and  its  importance.  We  know  that  if  we  have  one  asset 
that  is  more  vuluabk-  than  another,  it  is  unity  and  solidarity  within 
the  ranks  of  labor  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  divis^ion  that 
was  created  We  disavow  responsibility  for  it.  because  we  maintain 
that  any  differences  over  policy  or  administration  arising  within 
the  ranks  of  labor  can  be  settled  in  a  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  a  majority  vote,  and  we  maintain  that  when 
the  majority  registers  Its  will  after  mature  deliberations  upon  any 
question  presented.  It  becomes  the  duty  and  the  obligation  of  every 
member  who  participates  In  the  convention  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority  That  is  the  democratic  principle  upon  which  we 
stand 

We  have  tried,  mv  friends,  to  heal  the  breach  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  ever  since  the  retjel,  rival  movement  was  formulated  in 
1935  Wc  responded  to  every  request  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  rebel  group 
for  the  purpo.«e  of  trying  to  work  out  an  agreement  Our  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  distinguished  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  has  waited  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  sit 
around  the  conference  table  with  the  representatives  of  the  C  I.  O. 
for  the  purpo.se  of  working  out  an  agreement  For  more  than  one 
solid  vear  they  have  been  waiting,  waiting  patiently,  and  the 
reason  they  have  not  met  with  the  committee  representing  the 
other  side  is  because  the  leader  of  the  rebel  movement  refused  to 
allow  a  committee  representing  the  rebel  movement  to  sit  down 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  committee  There  is  the 
story. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  served  In  every  possible 
way  He  has  endeavored  to  bring  the  groups  together,  and  he 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  settle  our  differences  Is  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  groups  sitting  around  the  conference  table,  deal- 
ing with  the  difference*  in  a  definite,  concrete  way.  men  of  good 
faith  willing  to  sit  around  the  conference  table  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can way.  and  in  accordance  with  American  fashion  find  a  solution 
of  our  differences 

These  fantastic  proposals  which  have  been  made  that  we  meet  In 
a  big  mass  meeting  somewhere,  with  all  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Latxar  on  one  side  and  the  representatives 
of  the  other  group  on  the  other  side — that  plan  Is  impossible  and 
Impractical,  as  you  know.  The  suggestion  that  we  take  into  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  without  an  agreement  all  these  rebel, 
rival,  conflicting  groups  is  Impractical  and  Impossible,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  consent  to  a  plan  that  brings  In  a  rebel  shoe- 
makers' organization  fighting  with  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
shoemakers'  union  In  our  ranks,  or  with  an  electrical  workers' 
organ i/.«t ion  rebel  in  character  coming  in  and  competing  in  one 
field  with  an  organization  chartered  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor 

You  men  who  have  lived  with  this  question  all  your  life  know 
our  difficulties  even  now  becatise  of  Jurisdictional  disputes  within 
our  own  ranks.  Is  there  anyone  who  think.';  that  we  are  so  foolish 
as  to  bring  in  additional  competing  groups,  so  that  we  can  war 
with  each  ether?  Tlio.se  who  propose  that  are  not  sincere.  They 
are  determined  to  break  us  up  further,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  within  our  own  unions  by  responding  to 
such  a  fantastic  proposal. 

But  we  will  meet  and  we  will  endeavor  to  settle  our  differences 
in  an  honorable  w«y.  And  may  I  outline  to  \x)U  a  con.structive  plan 
which  I  btlieve  can  be  applied.  First  of  all.  let  the  committees 
meet— honorable  men  meeting  in  good  faith  and  In  all  sincerity. 
Let  thom  agree  that  the  original  unions  that  left  us  shall  be  ad- 
mitted and  oocupv  the  positions  they  held  \\nth  us  when  they  left, 
adju.<-tine  such  difficulties  as  may  have  arisen  s:nce  they  left  us 
in  1935      Tlion  let  them  stand  by  whUe  the  committees  represent- 
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Ing  conflicting  poups.  those  representing  clashing  unions  In  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  covering  Jurisdiction  in  a  field  that 
is  now  claimed  by  unions  chartered  by  the  C.  I.  O  .  agree  upon  a 
plan  of  amalgamation,  a  plan  of  merger,  the  blending  of  these 
groups  into  one  tmlon,  so  that  we  will  have  in  the  ^ouse  of  labor 
a  fair  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Let  these  ccmniittees  work 
diligently  until  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  then  if 
there  is  some  collateral  question  that  cannot  be  settled,  let  some 
tribunal  be  set  up  by  mutual  agreement  to  which  these  collateral 
questions  might  be  fubmitted  for  final  Decision,  the  basis  of  it  all 
to  be  a  complete  understanding  that  the  jurisdictional  rishta  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  shall  be  protected  and 
preserved 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  help  us  and 
assist  us.  and  he  has  asked  if  these  committees  can  be  assembled 
and  put  to  work  that  they  meet  with  him  first  of  all  and  explore 
the  situation  with  him  at  the  White  House  in  Washini^ton,  there  to 
receive  his  assurances  and  good  will  and  cooperation.  And  it 
appears  to  me  the  moral  strength  of  such  a  beginning  would  natur- 
ally refiect  itself  all  through  the  honest  and  sincere  negotiations 

There.  In  a  simple  way.  I  have  outlined  the  plan  that  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  Federation  of  LatKir  presented 
before.  It  is  not  new  An  agreement  was  worked  out  on  ttie  basis 
of  that  plan  by  committees  representing  both  sides,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  C.  I.  O.  repudiated  the  agreement  after  it  had  been 
reached  I  cannot  say  mere,  because  the  convention  Itself  will 
have  the  report  of  the  executive  council  on  this  dispute  that  arose 
within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  Tliere  is  one  great  reason  why 
wc  should  have  unity  In  the  ranks  of  organized  laljor.  particularly 
because  through  vmity  and  solidarity  we  can  advance  a  construc- 
tive legislative  program  best  of  all  Do  you  recall  how  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardia  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act? 
Labor  was  united  then  and  It  wa.s  the  unity  cf  labor  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Members  of  Congretss  that  enabled  us  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  these  progressive  measures.  It  was  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  sponsored  these  measures  and  included 
in  it  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  well.  There  was  no 
C.  I  O.  In  existence  when  these  measures  were  introduced  and 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  proudly  claim 
full  credit  for  the  enactment  of  these  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  every  man  connected  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  knows  the  importance  and  value  of  this  legislation.  Now 
when  we  go  before  Congress  we  find  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  counteracted  by  the  dual  group.  If  wc  are 
for  it.  they  are  against  It;  and  a  Congressman  seeking  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  follows  the  way  of  least  resistance  and  declines  to 
do  anything  As  a  result  our  legislative  program  Is  hampered  very 
badly  because  of  this  disunity  within  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Now  I  am  through.  I  have  covered  these  subjects  this  morning, 
I  think,  which  are  of  tremendous  Interest.  I  repeat  that  we  pre- 
sent to  >ou  a  record  of  achlevem«'i  t.  We  have  reached  the  peak 
point  in  membership.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands 
more  firmly  entrenched  In  our  political  and  economic  life  than  ever 
before.  We  came  through  a  heated  campaign  that  ended  about  the 
5lh  of  November  with  credit  to  ourselves  and  credit  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  We  discovered  in  that  campaign  that  the 
nonpartisan  political  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
rested  upon  a  solid  and  enduring  biisis  We  found  that  the  wwkers 
in  America  were  intelligent;  that  they  knew  how  to  vote.  We  sub- 
mitted the  facts,  and  they  decided  for  themselves  And  we  discov- 
ered one  other  thing  that  some  may  have  doubted,  and  that  was 
this:  That  no  man  in  America  can  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  any 
candidate  or  any  political  party.  Labor  made  answer.  They  dis- 
played Intelligence  and  miderstandlng.  and.  In  my  opinion,  their 
action  can  be  interpreted  as  a  complete  endorsement  of  the  non- 
partisan political  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Latxjr. 

Now  we  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  and  hope.  We  shall 
stand  here  for  a  more  aggressive  organizing  campaign.  Working- 
men  who  were  misled  and  followed  the  leaders  of  the  rel>el  move- 
ment are  becoming  disillusioned  and  are  now  turning  toward  the 
real  house  and  home  of  lat)cr.  the  great  American  federation,  a 
great  American  institution,  and  I  come  to  you  expressing  that  pride 
this  morning  and  thanking  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
all  the  support  and  assistance  you  have  given  me. 
I  thank  you. 

Present  Administration  Benefits  Southern  Indiana 

Hill  Counties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF   INDI\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5.  1940 

Mr.    CROWE.     Mr.    Speaker,    for    centuries    to    come    all 
southern  Indiana  counties,  and  especially  those  in  the  Ninth 
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Indiana  Congressional  District,  will  receive  rich  benefits  from 
the  programs  instituted  under  the  present  administration,  of 
which  I  am  a  part  and  have  supported. 

Passing  over  the  temporary  programs,  such  as  W.  P.  A.  and 
many  others,  I  want  to  set  out  briefly  some  of  the  long-range 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  few  of  these  programs.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  administration,  when  Indiana  had  only 
27  C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  Ninth  Indiana  District  had  13  of  the 
27.  Aside  from  the  many  personal  advantages  to  the  enrollees 
in  these  camps,  the  millions  of  trees  they  have  planted  will 
replenish  our  dwindling  forest  supplies  and  check  the 
erodmg  of  barren  hillsides  for  centuries  to  come.  Their 
demonstrations  of  drainings,  terracing  on  hillside  farms, 
check  dams  for  gullies  will  prove  of  everlasting  benefits. 

The  farm  program  with  its  soil  erosion  and  conservation 
teachings  will  prove  to  be  of  untold  future  help  and  value. 
Many  fields  which  were  given  up  as  almost  worthless  for 
farming  8  years  ago  are  now  producing  fine  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  other  soiJ-bullding  crops.  The  practice  of  farming 
unproductive  land  is  rapid'y  being  abandoned. 

With  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests,  leaving  the  hillsides 
to  erode  and  wash  away,  has  come  the  problem  of  our  devas- 
tating floods.  The  material  damage  to  the  Ninth  Indiana 
District  alone,  during  the  record  1937  flood,  was  over 
$50,000,000.  Since  that  time  the  Federal  Government  has 
financed  levees  at  Lawrenceburg  and  Jeffersonville  and  ex- 
pended vast  sums  in  other  flood-control  work,  which  will 
protect  residents  of  the  district  for  ages  to  come. 

Another  program  of  vital  and  everlasting  value  to  the  rural 
people  of  the  district  is  rural  electrification.  At  the  present 
this  program,  in  its  beginning  stage,  is  established  in  every 
county  in  the  district.  Electricity  has  become  so  necessary 
In  the  lifting  of  our  homes  from  drudgery  that  it  must  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  and  at  a  price  that  everyone 
can  afford.  Rural  electrification,  as  established  by  the  present 
administration,  has  done  this  and  will  continue  for  centuries 
to  give  this  service. 

Especially  has  the  Ninth  Indiana  District  been  favored 
through  the  national -defense  program.  The  gigantic  powder 
plant,  costing  $51,000,000,  now  being  constructed  at  Charles- 
town  is  employing  10.000  people,  and  even  though  it  should 
slow  down  at  the  end  of  the  present  emergency  it  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  people. 
There  is  to  be  constructed  in  connection  with  this  a  bag- 
loading  plant  which  will  cost  several  millions  and  will  employ 
more  people.  The  large  naval  storage  plant  at  Burns  City 
will  furnish  employment  for  several  thousand  men.  most  of 
whom  will  come  from  Bedford  and  Lawrence  County.  The 
50.000-acre  proving  grounds  now  being  established  in  Jeffer- 
son. Jennings,  and  Ripley  Counties,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000,000,  will  bring  to  the  district  extensive  testing  and 
proving  laboratories  and  an  army  of  highly  trained  experts 
to  man  the  eqUipment.  It  will  include  warehouses  where 
wil!  be  stored  new  and  old  equipment  for  study,  comparison, 
and  testing. 

In  the  future,  for  ages  and  ages,  as  long  as  our  Nation  shall 
exist,  future  generations  will  find  that  in  southern  Indiana, 
and  especially  in  the  Ninth  Indiana  District,  jobs  and  op- 
portunities and  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood  have  been 
greatly  increased  through  these  programs  of  the  present 
administration. 

I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  through  my  cooperation  with 
the  present  administration  much  of  these  benefits  have  been 
brought  to  my  district.  I  can  also  point  to  many  of  these 
benefits  which  my  own  personal  efforts  brought  about. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  leadership  of  the  Ninth 
Indiana  District  will  cooperate  in  every  way.  so  that  these 
programs  may  continue  to  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent. 


St.  Lawrence,  Tennessee-Tom bi>f bee,  and  Columbia 
River  Inland  Waterways — Effect  of  St.  Lawrence 
Development  on  Electric  Light  and  Power  Con- 
sumers 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  very  surprising  to  me  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HoitmanI  say  a 
moment  ago  that  in  Tupelo.  Miss.,  my  home  town,  people  were 
denied  the  right  of  free  speech  during  a  stnke  down  there 
seme  years  ago.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
The  truth  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man) went  down  there  himself  and  spoke  during  that  time; 
and  if  that  was  not  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  free  speech,  I  do  not 
know  where  you  would  go  to  find  it.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  I  secured  this  time  to  address  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  inland  waterway  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  effect  upon  the  electric  power  consumers  of  America,  and 
especially  of  that  great  northern  stretch  of  the  United  States 
extending  along  the  Canadian  boundary  from  Maine  to 
Michigan. 

We  have  now  before  the  Congress  three  great  inland  water- 
ways in  three  different  sections  of  the  country — this  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  on  our  northeastern  border,  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Tennessee-Tombigliee  inland 
waterway  in  the  South.  These  three  great  developments  are 
all  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  prepare  America  to  defend 
herself  in  the  future. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway  would  con- 
nect the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  thereby  shortening  the  water  distance  from  Muscle 
Shoals,  the  site  of  the  future  production  of  our  nitrate  sup- 
plies, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  more  than  650  miles.  It 
would  furnish  a  slack-water  route  for  ascending  traflQc  and 
give  us  a  new  and  well-protected  outlet  to  the  sea  for  all  the 
war  materials  as  well  as  the  domestic  traCBc  for  that  entire 
area,  including  the  entire  Tennessee  and  Ohio  River  Valleys, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  development  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  would 
include  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Umatilla  Dam. 
would  open  up  that  great  stream  for  navigation  all  the  way 
up  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  where  we  have  a  superabundance 
of  hydroelectric  power  that  may  be  used  in  the  production 
of  defense  materials  and  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

The  St.  Lawrence  inland  waterway  would  give  us  an  outlet 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  sufficiently  large  to  carry 
ocean-going  vessels.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  navigation 
alone  these  developments  are  highly  desirable.  In  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  protection 
of  this  Nation. 

But  the  first  line  of  defense  in  this  country  is  the  American 
home;  and  the  second  line  of  defense  is  the  American  busi- 
ness estabhshment.  What  happens  to  these  two  means  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of 
peace. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  coordination  with  that  produced 
on  the  American  side  at  Niagara  Palls. 

If  these  two  projects  were  combined  under  one  great  au- 
thority similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
power  developed  transmitted  and  sold  Uiroughout  the  dis- 
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tributiun  radius  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable 
contribution  ever  made  to  that  section  of  the  country. 

If  you  will  consult  the  tables  which  I  am  inserting  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks,  you  will  find  that  during  the  year 
1938  the  overcharges  for  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  Ontario  rates,  amounted 
to  $1,007,156,359.  Remember,  now.  that  Ontario  is  just  across 
the  river  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Ontario  power  system  pays 
no  taxes.  The  records  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  show 
that  in  1936  the  private  power  companies  throuRhout  the 
country  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
only  13.2  percent  of  their  gross  revenues,  or  $275,286,073. 
Take  that  amount  from  the  gross  revenues  for  1938  as  shown 
by  these  tables  under  the  Ontario  rates,  and  it  would  still 
leave  a  net  annual  overcharge  of  $731,870,286.  for  which  the 
people  who  pay  it  in  electric  light  and  power  bills  get  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  return. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman)  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber,  because  I  want  to  show  the  amount  of 
these  overcharges  paid  by  the  people  of  his  home  State  of 
Michigan,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  by  the  people  in  the 
State>  of  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Maine.  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the  other  States  that  lie  along 
the  Canadian  border  and  whose  people  look  across  into 
Ontario,  the  promised  land  of  cheap  electric  enerpy. 

Now  let  us  break  these  net  overcharges  down  by  States  and 
see  just  wiiat  they  mean  to  the  people  in  each  State,  after 
deducting  from  the  overcharges  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  the  amounts  paid  by  the  private  power  companies  in 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  paid  the  same  amount  in  1938  that  the 
record  shows  they  paid  in  1936. 

As  we  come  to  the  States  that  border  on  Ontario,  I  want 
to  pause  to  discuss  them  briefly.  But  in  order  to  show  the 
overcharges  in  every  State  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
easily  located.  I  will  take  them  alphabetically,  beginning  with 
the  State  of  Alabama,  after  I  have  di.scussed  the  situation 
relative  to  the  principal  States  lying  within  the  distribution 
radius  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  or  Niagara  Palls. 

NEW   TOEK 

The  entire  State  of  New  York  is  within  the  distribution 
radius  of  both  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Palls.  The 
record  shows  that  during  the  year  1938  the  people  of  New 
York  used  12.533.482.000  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $315,363,963.  Remember  that  New  York  is 
just  across  the  line  from  Ontario.  Canada,  separated  only  by 
the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Rivers.  Under  the  rates 
prevailing  in  Ontario,  the  cost  would  have  been  $138,680,881; 
which  .shows  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  during 
the  year  1938  were  overcharged  for  their  electricity  $176,- 
683.082:  while  all  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  private  power  companies  in  that  State 
amounted  to  only  $47,638,465.  This  left  a  net  overcharge  of 
$129,044,617.  By  developing  the  water  power  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  Rivers,  and  distributing  it  through- 
out that  area  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution,  these  overcharges  now  paid 
by  the  people  of  New  York  and  adjoining  States  would  be  wiped 
out  and  the  entire  investment  amortized  in  less  than  50 
yoars,  relieving  the  Pederal  Government  of  this  expense, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much. 

It  might  not  he  amiss  to  point  out  that  more  than  $66,000,- 
000  of  these  overcharges  for  electricity  in  the  Stat€  of  New 
York  in  1938  was  borne  by  the  residential  consiimers  and  more 
than  $81,000,000  of  it  was  borne  by  the  commercial  consumers, 
such  as  merchants,  hotel,  restaurant,  garage,  and  filling-sta- 
tion operators,  and  others  \^o  pay  commercial  rates.  "Hiese 
high  rates  now  imposed  throughout  that  area  hold  down  the 
consumption  of  electricity  and  deny  to  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills  the  use  of  many  of  those  electrical  appliances  necessary 


for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  their  homes  or  for  the 
successful  operation  of  their  business  enterprises. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  every  human  being  who  turns  an 
electric  switch  in  the  State  of  New  York  fully  understood  the 
situation  there  would  be  such  a  wave  of  protest  as  would  vir- 
tually amount  to  a  State-^ide  uprising 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  which  I  am  insert- 
ing at  the  close  of  these  remarks  show  that  even  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  these  overcharges  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1938  amcunted  to  more  than  $157,000,000  In  other  wordi, 
if  the  people  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York  received  their 
electricity  at  the  rates  now  paid  by  the  people  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  they  would  save  $157,000,000  a 
year  even  on  the  present  consumption.  If  their  rates  were 
reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  to  the  Ontario  rates  that  con- 
sumption would  rapidly  increase  and  the  use  of  electrical 
appliances  would  probably  double. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  also  lies  within  this  St. 
Lawrence-Niagara  distribution  radius. 

Mr.  WALTER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WALTER  What  effect  would  this  program  have  on  the 
consumption  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  part  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  since  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority the  use  of  coal  in  that  area  has  increased.  It  would 
probably  do  the  same  thing  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  But  since  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
interested  in  this  issue,  let  me  say  to  him  that,  according  to 
the  Army  engineers,  the  maximum  distance  for  the  transmis- 
.•^ion  of  thL<:  power  would  be  350  miles.  That  would  reach  every 
State  In  New  England  and  also  EX'laware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  FENTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FENTON.  The  gentleman  answered  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter]  a  few  moments  ago  and 
said  that  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
would  increase  the  production  of  anthracite. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No:  I  said  that  the  use  of  coal  had  in- 
creased in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  and  that  I  could  not  see 
how  it  would  particularly  injure  coal  production  in  the 
Pennsylvania  area.  That  was  bituminous  coal.  They  do  not 
use  anthracite  coal  to  generate  power. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  just  how  it  in- 
crea.sed  the  production  down  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     They  used  more  of  it. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  come  about 
when  water  supplants  coal  power. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  is  going  to  have  to  get  away 
from  that  old  philosophy  of  scarcity.  I  have  even  had  miners 
from  Pennsylvania  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  they  could 
not  use  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  electricity  because  the 
rate  i  were  so  high  they  could  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  also  that  there  arc- 
many  miners  idle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  we  have  been 
very,  very  much  neglected.  The  gentleman  must  know  that 
the  production  of  anthracite  has  been  reduced  rather  than 
increased. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  hauls 
coal  from  that  area,  but  It  now  runs  Its  trains  with  hydro- 
electric power  produced  at  the  Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  We  want  cheap  electricity  for  all  the  people 
as  well  as  for  a  few  large  industries. 

MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HOOK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HOOK.    A  short  while  ago  I  had  a  conference  with  the 
Industrialists  and  mine  operators  in  northern  Michigan.   They 
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informed  me  that  we  could  not  develop  that  area,  we  could 
not  bring  industry  in  there,  and  we  could  not  develop  the 
mines  up  there  unless  we  had  cheap  power.  We  do  not  have 
cheap  power,  and  that  is  why  the  northern  part  of  Michigan 
has  the  largest  relief  load  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  If 
the  people  of  Michigan  paid  the  same  power  rates  that  obtain 
just  across  the  line  in  Ontario,  they  would  save  more  than 
S38.0C0.000  a  year  on  their  light  and  power  bills,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services. 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Michigan  during  the  year 
1938  amounted  to  $47,596,533.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates: 
while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
private  power  companies  amounted  to  $9,474,464,  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $38,122,069. 

This  equaled  the  value  of  63,536,781  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
more  than  760.000  bushels  on  an  average  for  every  one  of  the 
83  counties  in  Michigan. 

It  would  have  taken  the  price  of  50.000  Ford  cars  to  pay 
these  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Michigan  for  1  year,  after 
allowing  for  all  taxes  paid  and  all  cash  contributions  and 
free  services  rendered  by  the  private  power  companies  in  that 
State. 

-  OTHEX  STATES  ; 

In  addition  to  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  all 
the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey.  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  lie  wholly  or 
partially  within  the  distribution  radius  of  these  two  projects. 
These  States  will  be  discussed  in  their  regular  order. 

Now,  let  us  break  these  net  overcharges  down  and  see  what 
they  mean  to  the  people  of  each  State,  after  giving  the  private 
power  companies  credit  for  the  amounts  the  records  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  show  they  paid  in  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  In  1936 — taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  paid  the  same  amounts  in  1938. 

ALABAMA 

In  Alabama  these  overcharges  in  1938,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  amounted  to  $8,255,216.  The  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies— conceding  that  they  paid  the  same  amounts  claimed 
by  them  in  1936 — sunounted  to  $3,456,604.  which,  taken  from 
tlie  above  amount,  leaves  a  net  overcharge  of  $4,798,612 — the 
value  of  100.000  bales  of  cotton,  or  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 1.500  bales  for  each  and  every  county  in  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Remember  that  a  portion  of  the  northern  section  of  Ala- 
bama is  served  with  T.  V.  A.  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardsticl: 
rates,  and  that  the  influence  of  these  rates  has  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  light  and  power  rates  throughout  the  adjacent 
territory. 

For  Instance,  the  city  of  Birmingham  lies  between  Tarrant 
City  and  Bessemer.  When  Tarrant  City  and  Bessemer  con- 
nected up  with  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 
were  put  into  effect  in  those  two  cities,  it  broke  the  rates  in 
Birmingham  a  million  dollars  a  year.    [Applause.] 

In  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  yardstick  extends 
beyond  the  area  of  its  actual  operation.  With  a  similar  yard- 
stick on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  Rivers  we  would 
reduce  light  and  power  rates  in  the  States  lying  within  the 
possible  distribution  radius  by  something  like  $500,000,000 
a  year. 

AUZONA 

In  Arizona  these  overcharges  in  1938  amounted  to  $4,505,115. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates.  The  taxes,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  services  paid  by  private  p>ower  companies,  according 
tc  the  1936  record,  amounted  to  $984,307.  leaving  a  net  over- 
charge of  $3,520,808. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  5.868.000  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  400.000  bushels  to  each  and  every 
one  of  the  14  counties  in  Arizona. 

If  the  power  generated  at  the  various  irrigation  dams  in 
that  section  of  the  country  were  distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution,  these  overcharges  in  Arizona 
would  be  wiped  out. 


ARKANSAS 

During  the  year  1938  these  overcharges  in  Arkansas 
amounted  to  $7,268,597,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private 
power  companies,  according  to  the  1936  record,  amounted  to 
$1,113,298,  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $6,158,299. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  136.000  bales  of  cotton,  or  on  an 
average  of  more  than  1,800  bales  to  the  county. 

Remember  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  a  superabun- 
dance of  water  power,  as  well  as  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
If  these  waters  were  harnessed,  or  if  the  power  generated 
with  her  own  coal.  gas.  and  oil  were  supplied  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution,  these  enormous  overcharges  would 
disappear  and  the  use  of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
electrical  appliances,  would  grow  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

CALITORNIA 

In  California  these  overcharges  in  1938  amounted  to 
$40,337,994,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  amounted  to  $16.821.488 — conceding  they  paid  the 
same  as  in  1936 — leaving  a  net  balance  of  $23,516,506.  That 
equaled  the  value  of  39.192,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  600,000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  58 
counties  in  California. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  one  of  the  finest  public  pxDwer 
systems  in  America.  It  distributes  Boulder  Dam  power 
throughout  that  great  metropolitan  area  at  rates  far  below 
the  national  average.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  the  over- 
charges in  California  would  undoubtedly  run  alwve  $100.- 
000.000  a  year,  judging  from  what  Is  taking  place  in  other 
States  where  no  public  yardstick  is  in  operation. 

COLORADO 

These  overcharges  in  Colorado  during  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $9,598,882.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies — on  1936  basis — amounted  to  $2.- 
019.683.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $7,578,199. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  12,630,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
more  than  200,000  bushels  for  every  county  in  Colorado. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Connecticut  in  1938 
amounted  to  $20,260,584  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  giv- 
ing credit  for  the  same  payments  as  in  1936,  the  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  com- 
panies amounted  to  $4,821,124.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of 
$15,439,734. 

Connecticut's  chief  crop  is  tobacco.  Tobacco  sold  In  Con- 
necticut that  year  at  30.5  cents  a  pound,  and  the  State  pro- 
duced 16.223,000  pounds.  It  would  have  taken  more  than  50.- 
000.000  pounds  to  have  paid  these  overcharges,  or  an  average 
of  6.300,000  pounds  for  every  one  of  the  8  counties  in  the 
State. 

No  wonder  the  private  power  interests  oppose  public  power 
developments  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

DELAWARE 

These  overcharge.s  in  Delaware  during  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $2,253  569  and.  taking  it  for  granted  they  made 
the  same  payments  as  in  1936,  the  taxes,  cash  contributions. 
and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted 
to  $378,352.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $1,875,217. 

Delaware  is  a  great  apple-producing  State.  In  1938  the 
production  amounted  to  1,771.000  bushels,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  70  cents  a  bushel.  It  would  have  taken  2  678  883 
bashels.  or  an  average  of  890,000  bushels  to  each  one  of  the 
three  counties  in  Delaware  to  have  paid  these  overcharges. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  lowest  residential 
rates  in  this  section  of  the  country,  during  the  year  1938  the 
overcharges  for  electricity  for  ail  purposes  in  the  District 
amounted  to  $4,096,264.  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions 
and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted 
to  $1,680,568.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $2,415,696. 
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rUMIDA 

During  the  year  1938  these  overcharges  for  electricity  In 
Florida  amounted  to  $17,258,848,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  the  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $1,823,922, 
according  to  the  1936  record,  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $15,- 
434,926.  which  was  equal  to  the  value  of  340,000  bales  of 
cotton,  or  an  average  of  5.000  bales  for  every  one  of  the  67 
counties  in  Florida. 

Measured  in  terms  of  oranges,  another  one  of  that  State's 
chief  crops,  it  would  have  amounted  to  the  value  of  more  than 
18000.000  boxes  of  oranges,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
260.000  boxes  of  oranges  for  every  county  in  Florida. 

GBORCI\ 

In  Georgia  during  the  year  1938  these  overcharges 
amounted  to  $12,574,914,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 
while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
the  private  power  companies,  according  to  the  1936  record, 
amounted  to  $2  622.913.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $9,952,001. 
It  would  have  taken  221.000  bales  of  cotton,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  1.300  bales  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  159  coun- 
ties in  the  State  to  have  paid  these  overcharges  in  Georgia 
for  that  1  year. 

No  wonder  the  Power  Trust  opposes  the  development  of 
public  power  projects  on  the  Savannah  River. 

IDAHO 

These  overcharges  in  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $3,902,346.  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
amounted  to  $1  506.265.  on  the  1936  basis,  leaving  a  net  over- 
charge of  $2,396,081. 

Idaho's  leading  crop  is  potatoes.  It  would  have  taken 
7.188.243  bushels  of  potatoes  at  the  price  at  which  they  sold 
in  Idaho  In  1938.  or  an  average  of  more  than  160.000  bushels 
for  every  one  of  the  44  counties  in  Idaho,  to  have  paid  these 
overcharges  for  that  1  year. 

Probably  this  condition  will  improve  when  we  distribute 
Grand  Coulee  power  throughout  that  section  of  the  country. 

IIAINOIS 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  amounted  to  $79,735,032,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  by  private  pwwer  companies  amounted  to  $24.- 
600,996 — presuming  they  paid  the  same  as  in  1936 — leaving 
a  net  overcharpc  of  $55,130,036. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  110.000.000  bushels  of  corn  or 
91.000,000  bushds  of  wheat — an  average  of  1.080.000  bushels 
of  corn  or  890.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  one  of  the  102 
counties  in  the  State  of  Dlinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  gentleman  put  in  the  figures 
touching  the  coal  industry  and  the  wages  they  pay? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  coal  produced 
in  Ill'.nois,  but  I  do  know  that  power  can  be  generated  by  coal 
produced  in  Illinois  and  distributed  at  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  at 
Uie  Ontario  rates  and  save  the  people  of  Illinois  at  least 
$55,000,000  a  year  on  their  light  and  power  bilLs. 

Mr  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  the 
Illinois  subject? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  who  Is  a 
great  engineer,  as  we  all  know,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  wc  can  make  power  cheaper  with  soft  coal  in  lUmols  than 
we  can  any  other  place  in  the  world,  especially  in  southern 
Illinois,  where  the  coal  field  is. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes;  I  have  pointed  that  out.  and  I  have  also 
pomted  out  the  fact  that  electric  energy  can  be  generated 
with  coal,  gas.  or  water  power  practically  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  distributed  at  the  T,  V,  A.  rates,  or  the 
Ontario  rates,  or  the  Tacoma  rates  without  loss  on  legitimate 
investments. 


nfDXAK* 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
Indiana  amounted  to  $27,308,694,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $7,218,748, 
leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $20,089,946. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  33,933.283  bushels  of  wheat,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  360.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  92 
counties  In  Indiana. 

IOWA 

During  the  year  1938  these  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
Iowa  amounted  to  $16,455,184.  while  the  taxes,  cash  contribu- 
tions, and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  companies 
amounted  to  $3,182,661,  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $13,272,523, 
which  equaled  the  value  of  26.544.046  bushels  of  corn,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  260.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  99 
counties  in  the  State. 

KANSAS 

These  overcharges  for  electricity  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
during  the  year  1938  amounted  to  $12,244,537.  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power 
companies  amounted  to  $2,256,626.  leaving  a  net  overcharge 
of  $9,987,911. 

That  was  equal  to  the  value  of  16.646.500  bu-sheLs  of  wheat, 
or  an  average  of  160  000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  102 
counties  in  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  In 
Kentucky  amounted  to  $10,036,000.  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $2,313,474, 
leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $7,722,526. 

That  equaled  the  value  of  12.870.000  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  200.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the 
64  counties  in  Kentucky. 

Yet  certain  elements  in  Kentucky  have  opposed  the  T.  V.  A. 
development  and  even  fought  the  building  of  the  Gilbertsville 
Dam  in  that  State. 

i.omsiANA 

These  overcharges  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  1938 
amounted  to  $10,411,288.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  pri- 
vate power  companies  amounted  to  $3,510,074.  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $6,901,214. 

This  equaled  the  value  of  more  than  130,000  bales  of  cotton, 
or  an  average  of  2,000  bales  lor  every  one  of  the  64  counties  in 
Louisiana. 

MAINE 

During  the  year  1938  these  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
the  State  of  Maine  amounted  to  $6,934,459.  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power 
companies  amounted  to  $1,601,337.  leaving  a  net  overcharge 
of  $5,333,112. 

Potatoes  sold  in  Maine  that  year  for  55  cents  a  bushel; 
therefore  these  overcharges  would  have  equaled  the  value  of 
9.700.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
600.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  16  counties  in  Maine. 

M.\KYL.AND 

These  overcharges  in  Maryland  during  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $14,949,588.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private 
power  companies  amounted  to  $4,070,570.  which  left  a  net 
overcharge  of  $10,879,018. 

This  amount  equaled  the  value  of  18.131.696  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  more  than  750.000  bushels  on  an  average  for  every 
one  of  the  24  counties  in  Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

i       During  the  year   1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in 

Massachusetts  amounted  to  $50,107,223,  while  the  taxes,  cash 

I  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  com- 

i  panics  amounted  to  $15,669,719,  which  left  a  net  overcharge 


i 
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of  $34,437,504.  or  an  average  overcharge  of  $2,459,000  for  every 
one  of  the  14  counties  in  Massachusetts. 

MINNESOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  i 
Minnesota  amounted  to  $19,063,383.  according  to  the  Ontario  j 
rates;  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid   by   private  power   companies  amounted  to   $4,509,410, 
leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $15,553,973. 

This  equaled  the  value  of  $26,923,288  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
an  average  of  300.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  87  counties 
in  Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Overcharges  for  electricity  in  Mississippi  during  the  yet" 
1938  amounted  to  $5,081,151,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates; 
while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
private  power  companies  amounted  to  $860,090.  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $4,221,061. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  93.800  bales  of  cotton, 
or  an  average  of  1.500  bales  to  every  county  in  the  State, 
outside  of  the  T.  V.  A.  area. 

MISSOURI 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  in  Missouri  amounted 
to  $24,564,886.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  while  the  taxes 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power 
companies  amounted  to  $4,952,715.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of 
$19,612,171. 

This  equaled  the  value  of  32.686.951  bushels  of  wheat,  or  an 
average  of  284.000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the  115  counties  in 
Missouri. 

MONTANA 

The  overcharges  in  Montana  during  the  year  1938  amounted 
to  $4,419,962.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  and  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services   paid   by   private  power 

companies  amounted  to  $1,731,296,  which  left  a  net  overcharge 
of  $2,688,666. 

Montana  is  a  wool-producing  State.  It  would  have  taken 
more  than  13.400,000  pounds,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
240,000  pounds,  for  every  one  of  the  56  counties  in  Montana 
to  pay  these  overcharges  in  that  State  for  1  year. 

NEBRASKA 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  during  the  year  1938  in 
Nebraska  amounted  to  $8,144,825.  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $1,680,085.  leav- 
ing a  net  overcharge  of  $6,464,740. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  10.774.661  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  115.000  bushels  for  every  county  in 
Nebraska. 

NXVADA 

Owing  to  Nevada's  proximity  to  Boulder  Dam,  her  over- 
charges are  comparatively  small. 

During  the  year  1938  these  overcharges  amounted  to  $1,- 
020.794.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  power  com- 
panies amounted  to  $276,051.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of 
$744,743. 

NEW    JEKSET 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  Now  Jersey 
amounted  to  $53,736,376,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates.  The 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private 
power  companies  amounted  to  $15,171,613,  leaving  a  net  over- 
charge of  $38,564,763,  or  an  average  of  $1,836,000  for  every 
one  of  the  21  counties  in  New  Jersey. 

NEW    MEXICO 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  New 
Mexico  amounted  to  $2,370,704,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates; 
while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
private  power  companies  amounted  to  $320,968,  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $2,049,736.  which  equaled  more  than  the  value 
of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  New  Mexico  for  that  year. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  in  New  Hampshire 
amounted  to  $5,033,449,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private 


power  companies  amounted  to  $1,766,294.  leaving  a  net  over- 
charge of  $3,267,146. 

This  overcharge  equals  the  value  of  6,534,292  bushels  of  corn, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  653,000  bushels  for  every  one  of  the 
10  counties  in  the  State. 

The  whole  State  produced  only  656.000  bushels  of  corn  in 
1938;  so  it  would  have  taken  practically  all  the  corn  crop  of 
the  entire  State  to  have  paid  the  average  overcharge  for  one 
county,  after  allowing  tor  all  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and 
free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  North  Carolina  in  1938 
amounted  to  $12,498,154.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private 
power  companies  amounted  to  $4,672,228.  leaving  a  net  over- 
charge of  $7,825,926. 

This  equaled  the  value  of  173.000  bales  of  cotton,  or  an  aver- 
age of  1.730  bales  to  every  county  in  the  State. 

OHIO 

The  overcharges  in  Ohio  during  the  year  1938  amounted 
to  $56,033,269,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  and  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  .services  paid  by  private  power 
companies  amounted  to  $15,992,845,  which  left  a  net  over- 
charge of  $49.040,424 — or  the  value  of  66.734.040  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  is  an  average  of  more  than  750.000  bushels  for 
every  one  of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

During  1938  the  overcharges  in  Oklahoma  amounted  to 
$12,675,015.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while  the  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  private  pxjwer 
companies  amounted  to  $2,521,809.  leaving  a  net  overcharge 
of  $10,153,206. 

This    overcharge     amounted     to     the     value     of     16.922,010 

bushels  of  wheat,  or  an  average  of  more  than  219.000  bushels 
to  every  one  of  the  77  counties  in  the  State.  It  would  have 
taken  more  than  225.000  bales  of  cotton  at  the  price  it  sold 
for  in  1938  to  pay  this  overcharge,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
2.900  bales  to  the  county. 

OREGON 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Oregon  during  1938 
amounted  to  $7,616,012,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  while 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  of  the  private 
power  companies  amounted  to  $2,991,443,  which  lelt  a  net 
overcharge  of  $4,614,569. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  more  than  7.690.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  200,000  bushels  for  every  one 
of  the  36  counties  in  Oregon. 

SOCTH  DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
South  Dakota  amounted  to  $3,716,497.  according  to  the  On- 
tario rates;  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  serv- 
ices paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $532,229, 
which  left  a  net  overcharge  of  $3,184,268. 

TENNESvSEE 

In  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Ten- 
nessee amounted  to  $8,907,579,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates;  while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  ser\'ices 
paid  by  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $3,456,604, 
leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $5,450,975. 

Now,  since  practically  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  has 
gone  on  T.  V.  A.  rates,  these  overcharges  \\111  be  wiped  out. 

TEXAS 

Overcharges  for  electricity  in  Texas  during  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $34,981,726.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates;  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  ser\ices  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  in  Texas  that  year  amounted  to 
$6,357,439,  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $28,624,287. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  636  000  bales  of  cotton, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  2.500  bales  for  every  one  of  the 
245  counties  in  Texas. 

UTAH 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Utah  during  the  year 
1938  amounted  to  $4,893,076,  acceding  to  the  Ontario  rates: 
while  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by 
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the  private  power  companies  amounted  to  $1,442,868,  which 
left  a  net  overcharge  of  $3,350,208. 

This  overcharge  equals  the  value  of  2.583.000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  more  than  190,000  bushels  for  every 
one  of  the  29  counties  in  Utah. 

VERMONT 

Overcharges  for  electricity  in  the  Stat«  of  Vermont  during 
the  year  1938  amounted  to  $2,986 J297;  taxes,  cash  contribu- 
tions, and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 

panits  amounted  to  $1,060,278.  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of 
$1,926,019. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  3.852.038  bushels  of 
com,  or  an  average  of  more  than  270,000  bushels  to  the  county. 

VIRCINIA 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia amounted  to  $12,710,894,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates; 
the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  power  companies  amounted  to  $2,860,814,  which  left 
a  net  overcharge  of  $9,850,080. 

This  overcharge  equaled  the  value  of  16.416  800  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  164,000  bushels  to  the  county.  Vir- 
ginia produced  only  8,526.000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1938.  only 
about  half  enough  to  pay  their  overcharges  for  electricity  for 
that  1  year — after  allowing  for  all  taxes,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  ser\'ices. 

WASHINGTON 

Overcharges  during  the  year  1938  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton amounted  to  S12.623.347,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates; 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private 
power  companie.s  amounted  to  $3,301,133.  leavnng  a  net  over- 
charge of  $9,322,214.  which  equaled  the  value  of  15.537.023 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  an  average  of  more  than  400.000  bushels  to 
every  one  of  the  38  cx)untles  in  Washington. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  overcharges  for  electricity  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
during  the  year  1938  amounted  to  $11,008,932.  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates;  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
amounted  to  $3,893,681,  leaving  a  net  overcharge  of  $7,115,251. 

That  means  a  net  overcharge  for  electric  lights  and  power 
amounting  to  an  average  of  $129,000  a  year  for  every  county 
in  West  Virginia,  a  State  in  which  electricity  can  be  generated 
with  coal  locally  mined  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  generated  with 
water  power  in  Ontario  or  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

WTSCONSZtf      • 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  Just  across  the  line  from 
Ontario,  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  1938  amounted  to 
$23,742,896,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates.  All  taxes,  cash 
contributions  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  Wisconsin  that  year,  according  to  their  own  reports 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  amounted  to  $7,712,058, 
which,  taken  from  the  above  amount,  left  a  net  overcharge  of 
$16,030,838. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  States  of  the  Union. 
During  1938  butter  sold  in  Wisconsin  for  less  than  30  cents  a 
pound.     These  net   overcharges  for  electricity  in  Wisconsin 


during  that  year,  after  giving  credit  for  all  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services,  equaled  the  value  of  more  than 
54,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  or  an  average  of  more  than  760, 
000  pounds  for  every  one  of  the  71  counties  in  Wisconsin. 

During  that  year  cheese  sold  in  Wisconsin  for  less  than  15 
cents  a  pound.  These  overcharges  for  electricity  equaled 
more  than  an  average  of  1.520.000  pounds  of  cheese  for  every 
county  in  Wisconsin  after  allowing  for  all  taxes,  cash  contri- 
butions, and  free  .services  paid  by  the  private  power  companies 
in  Wisconsin  that  year. 

WTOMING 

During  the  year  1938  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  amounted  to  $2,240,071.  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates.  Taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
paid  by  the  private  power  companies  in  Wyoming  that  year 
amounted  to  $279,413,  which,  taken  from  the  above  amount, 
leaves  a  net  overcharge  cf  $1,960,658. 

Wyoming  is  one  of  the  great  wool-producing  States  of  the 
Nation.  In  1938  wool  sold  for  18  cents  a  pound  in  Wyoming; 
therefore  these  net  overcharges  for  electricity  in  that  State 
equaled  the  value  of  more  than  10,800,000  pounds  of  woo!, 
or  an  average  of  450.000  ixiunds  for  every  one  of  the  24  coun- 
ties in  the  State. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  break-down  by  States  not  only 
explodes  the  contention  that  these  overcharges  are  offset  by 
the  taxes  paid  by  private  power  companies  but  it  also  empha- 
sizes the  tremendous  burdens  these  overcharges  impose  upon 
the  electric  light  and  power  users  in  the  various  States  when 
translated  into  terms  of  commodities  each  State  produces. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  cheap  electricity  throughout  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to   represent.      Every  human  being  who  turns   an 

electric  switch  this  Christmas  in  the  10  countie,«;  composing 
that  district  will  be  using  T.  V.  A.  power  at  the  T.  V.  A. 

yardstick  rates,  saving  on  an  average  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
a  year  on  their  light  and  E>ower  bills  alone.  We  have  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  rural  power  lines  already  built  In  the 
district.  They  are  owned  by  cooperative  power  associations 
and  supply  electricity  to  thousands  of  farm  homes  where 
people  did  not  dream  a  few  years  ago  of  ever  having  the 
benefits  of  any  electricty  at  all  in  their  homes. 

But  tliis  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me.  I  am  striving 
for  a  national  policy  that  will  provide  cheap  electricity,  or 
electricity  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mis.sion,  and  distribution,  to  every  home  and  every  business 
establishment  in  America,  and  one  that  will  result  in  the 
ultimate  electrification  of  every  fanri  home  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  Republic  at  those  rates.    I  Applause.  1 

In  order  that  everyone  may  make  his  own  comparisons,  I 
am  inserting  here  four  tables,  the  first  three  showing  the 
amount  of  electricity  used  by  the  various  classes  of  con- 
sumers— residential,  commercial,  and  industrial — the  cost 
thereof,  and  the  overcharges,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
the  Tacoma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates;  and  the  fourth 
table  gives  the  totals.     All  tables  are  for  the  year  1938. 


Tabu  l.—Residintial  elcccric  sales,  1938 


. 

EstimaUxl  sal«^  data  fi>r  1938 

E.«!timated  revenues  and  consumer  savinfrs  uudor  rates  In  rflfcct  in— 

QUtc 

\aml>f  r  of 
custoniers 

ToUl  kilipwatt- 

hOllT!' 

ToUl  n  venues 

Tenupssee  Valley  Authority 

Tacoma,  Wa-sh. 

Provlnc«>  of  Ontario,  Canatla 

1 

Revenues 

Overcharffos 

Revenues 

Overchaires 

Rcvenui» 

OvercharKPS 



Alabama 

Ann  riA 

Arkan.sas . 

Cklilunii* 

Oolorado 

Coonectirut  ... 
IMMware  .    . 
District  of  Colu 

FU.ri.la 

Q<-<irKl» 

Msho 

Illuiua . 

• 

imbia 

16.S.236 

41.'J73 

62,  W7 

1.4Gr'l7.'5 

172.  IVJ 

4K<.  «•< 
44.  102 

134.  72r. 

23.5.  WC? 

219.  fM 

r,2. 5*5 

1,737.7V0 

iR9,sr2,noo 

38,  1<»-J.(I0«1 

65,  4.Sh.  000 

1,  IW.  K'nCiO 

120.  :07,(>«) 

SK2,  l.-iLOdO 

36.  K2b.  000 
142.!*1.00n 
247,  973. 000 
2Ktt,  fi7S.  000 

95.00(1.000 
1.  288,  79U,  000 

i5.788.fi28 
1.  K')7.  716 
3.475.153 

41.152.G07 
f..  11.V416 

16.  4.')7.  291 
1,792.M9 
3.990.iiS3 

12,034.778 
8.WC341 
Z  685.  fiS7 

66,123,586 

$4,06.3.617 

H'.H),  f,76 

1. 6.U  322 

28, 6K3,  ;ki7 
3. 100,  .M6 
9,  331.  2M 
W)l,031 
3,4H0.  Ill 
6, 632.  276 
6,  .551.  463 
1.  57«,  16« 

34,179,264 

$1,72.5,011 
1,0.57.040 
1.H41.KJ1 

12.  44W,  240 
3.014.900 
7,126,007 
901.788 
510. 842 
fi.  402.  .502 
3,  ;C*0.  878 
1,  lOf..  491 

21,944,322 

$3.3,51,616 

ft'.a  489 

1,344.884 

23,  621,. 596 
2.  .V.6,  244 
7. 68,'i,  .55.5 

za.  2*a 

2.  W^5.  .5(M 
4.  64.5.  424 
4.  674,  4<I6 
1.  29".*,  K.58 
28,174,  t>40 

$2.4.37,012 
1,198,227 
2,1  a  J,  269 

17,  .WI.Oll 
3,  .V59.  172 
8,  771.  736 
1.0.59,  ,5.56 
1.  125,  449 
7,  389, 3.54 
4, 307.  9:1.5 
1.385.799 

27,  949.  646 

$2,894,314 
.570..)  19 

1.  im.  701 
20,411,6'.I3 

2,  207.  66.5 
6.  fi;«2.  2S8 

»..*4.  U5H 
2,  478.  ,{>«2 
4.  Of  17.  .5K1 
3, 952.  M2 
1.1'Z5,  290 
24.  357.  636 

$2.8M.3M 

i,2sr,;w7 

2.314,4.52 

20.  74<l,914 

3.  907.  751 

0, 825.  oo:< 

1,  16ft,  1«I 
1.512.571 
8,(r27.  197 
4. 929.  f4W 
1.  ifi\.  :<67 
31.  76.5.  960 

6898 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Table  1. — Residential  electric  sales,  1938 — Contin\ied 


SLatc 


iD'Jiana 

Inwj    

K.ia<a5 

Ki'ciucky 

I>'UL<iana 

Maine 

Miirylaod 

Mnssachusetts... 

Mk-hiKan 

^^i^:l•'Sota 

MissL--sippl 

Missouri 

MonUina 

N'>tifaska  

N'pvarla       

Nrw  (Inrnpabirr. 

Now  Jprsey 

New  Mi'XlCO 

Now  Y'irk     

North  (  nrolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohk.  

Oklahoma 

'•feC'in  

IVansylvania 

Kho«1e  Wland   . .. 
Soutii  ("arolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

rtah    

VermoTit     

Vircini'* 

Wiishinirtir 

VVrst  VirKlnia 

W  isroDsin    

Wyoming 

Total 


KstimaU-d  sales  data  for  1938 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rales  in  effoct  in 

- 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

Taooma 

.  Wash. 

Province  of  On 

tarlo.  Canaia 

Numbor  of 
ttislonicrs 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revcnnas 

Revenues 

Overcharges 

Revenaes 

Overcharges 

Revenues 

OvercliarKes 

•■570.  vn 

412.201.000 

$19,308,027 

$11,310,928 

$8,057,099 

$9,316,021 

$10.a5i006 

|8,O57,0W 

$11. 310.928 

372,  rJ8 

2H.?,  017,  000 

12,217.  lt)7 

6, 609.  487 

f.,  607,  680 

5,448.8.56 

6,7«8.3n 

4.7(0.609 

7,  513.  558 

266. 1(M 

204.  iWN.  1)00 

9,  107,  {W, 

5, 008.  )W7 

4,098,  1S9 

4.  12.S.5I0 

4.981,57« 

xm.vii 

5.  .'.37.  m 

224.  41)1 

I'ly.  «'.7.  (»«) 

fi.  S81.9.S2 

4. 177.  :145 

2.  701.  (,.17 

3.  440.  976 

3.  440.  976 

2.  973.  flOS 

.3.  91  >K.  iM9 

KW.  .'.74 

1  ■->♦;.  737.  aw 

7. 0-^.  :i.w 

3.  .51.1.  IW.> 

3.513.  ii»;9 

2.  Hirt.  263 

4.  132.075 

2.  .-^il.  732 

4.  525.  «HH> 

I4<).  .'J+4 

UH,  142.  0<K) 

4,826.011 

2.413.  ;jUfi 

2.  413. :«» 

1.9n8.  5r>4 

2,  83H.  047 

1.7 '.8,  274 

:j.  i(w.  .337 

SIM.  5S2 

24.\  1177.  (100 

10,  2S8.  7'J2 

6,  245,  2'J7 

4.  (M3.  495 

.5.  144,396 

.5,144.  :»96 

4.  444,  758 

5,  844,  irM 

1.064.743 

686.  2U0. 00(J 

35.  r.!l,  719 

18, 1,59.  4H.5 

16, 965.  244 

14.96,3.  i:« 

31.161,594 

12.890.776 

22. 2<;»,  '.».y 

1.09(1.  .VW 

1. 093. 070. 000 

3»).  .SOI,  .$77 

25.  1.35.  340 

11.666,0:17 

20.  tW2.  :174 

16.  1 19. 0U3 

17.885.460 

H.9I.5.9(H 

42.i.  Itil 

j«7.  7.11.  000 

14.  427.  547 

8.  94.'..  O^J 

,5,  4H2.  4«W 

7.  372.  477 

7.  a55.  070 

0.  376.  976 

S.  0.50.  .571 

7\  ;?76 

M.  ML'.  iXtO 

2.  924.  fi31 

1.  579.  301 

i.Aii.iaO 

l.-2W*..Vi6 

l.rw».098 

1.  123.  av* 

I.hi0..5r3 

.W8.  107 

5Ifi.  R12.  001) 

19,  475.  076 

12.03.-).  9ftH 

7.  4.39.  708 

9.913,  119 

9.  WZ.  .V57 

8.  .'<i9.  297 

10,  <«)••..  379 

87.043 

8Z370.l)i«i 

3,  HI6,  m) 

1,649,  <J.i4 

1.516.926 

1,358,583 

1.808.277 

1.  174.9a5 

1.991,9.54 

176.361 

144,  2S.S.IHX) 

t).3l7.W12 

3,  474.  ,SJ4 

2.H4.3.I138 

2.861,991 

3,  4.5.5.  871 

2.  476.  ti)2 

3.84l.3fO 

14.  !M0 

1»V  40.V  000 

ft'.1.96I 

301,  192 

3tiO.  769 

247.  573 

4 14.  .388 

214.475 

447.  4S« 

102.  S77 

(•>«.  so.',.  000 

3,  •'■S6,  o7.'> 

1.736.  141 

l.'.M9.  WM 

1.4:«).  197 

2.  255.  878 

1,2M.  N35 

2.451.240 

1,  019.214 

7t»S,  49.";.  000 

37.  4.1.5.  A44 

18.877.745 

18.  .57S.  099 

15.  .-^4.  175 

21.  91 1.  6fiB 

1.3,  44)s  648 

34.  OO").  196 

J-iM6 

23.'i01.0<)0 

1.  34«.  4.52 

.Vi6,  91 1 

■mi.:a\ 

4.x  474 

889,978 

,3»«^  445 

9.52.  007 

3,  214,  M4 

2,210,9.^.000 

108,  40.5.  6«1 

58. 864.  274 

49..>41..387 

48,  4.57.  330 

50. 948. 331 

41.952.991 

66.  452,  670 

208,478 

20S,  7tio.  000 

7,  &52.  671 

4.  .VIO.  381 

3.  122  ^-.W 

3,  734,  .503 

3.918,168 

3. 229  427 

4.  423,  244 

.'>7.  (»a 

.■iO.OlH,  000 

2.  1X3.  .3.58 

1.  115.. 190 

1.0»)7. 1.62 

917.010 

1.  266.  .348 

792.  .-k59 

1.  3*^1.  799 

1.404.  129 

1.230.  Jl  1.000 

4.5,  74S,  7IS 

.30.  239.  yo:i 

15.  ,5«IH,  SI 5 

24.  933.  0.51 

20,  81.5.667 

21.^47.  M6 

24.201.072 

214.  J^ 

1.-7. '.127.  IXX) 

8.  192.  205 

3.  94H.  r,43 

4.  243.  .5»;2 

1.267.  .305 

6.  924,  900 

2.  HO".),  •»26 

.5.  'Xs2,  279 

IH2.OO0 

219.  .to.  000 

fi.  6f>7.  043 

4.  301 i.  910 

2.  3t.O,  1.3:1 

3.  ,546.  867 

.3.120.176 

3,  (r*.  S40 

3.  600.  203 

1.112.S.  SH7 

l.-SN-i,  .'47.000 

is.  462,  4M4 

27.817,  lt.6 

20.  64,-),  018 

22. 922.  7.V. 

Z5.  .539.  729 

19.K2I,  I. ',6 

28,  |-,4I,:{2S 

l*i<*.  240 

101,  176,000 

,'),971.5I7 

2.  7.58,  H41 

.3,212.676 

2.260,  176 

3.71*2,341 

1.9»V4.629 

4.00«'>.  S8S 

S9,  0.'>7 

100.  2JvS,  000 

3,  489,  .5.51 

2.17:1.990 

1.31.5.561 

1.790.  HO 

1.699.411 

1.545.871 

1.943.».80 

IV5.  7Vi 

52.  .V?7.  000 

2,412.417 

1.  1.57.960 

1.2.54.4.57 

9.52. 905 

1,4.59.512 

H2.5.(M7 

1..-1S7..370 

IW.  279 

2.57.  16,-,.  000 

7.94.3.fi31 

6.029.216 

1.914.415 

4.  9fi4.  769 

2.978.862 

4.  2S9.  .561 

3.  6.-,4.  070 

e-il  799 

51.3,  Sl.3,  000 

24.017,17;$ 

12,801.153 

11.  216.  0211 

.5.  619.  7ir, 

18,397.467 

9.  102.  .509 

14.914.tW>4 

!.2.  .W) 

9.i,  :W."i  000 

3.  5  m.  470 

2.07.5.897 

1.442.573 

1.709.976 

1, 80S,  494 

1.477.757 

Z  040.  713 

HI.  168 

47.491.000 

2.  34ri.  513 

1.  142.  7.52 

1.203.761 

940.  9.52 

1,405.  .561 

884.  635 

1.461,87)4 

2M.  r,92 

2m,  :a7.  000 

10.  7.-)fi.  171 

r,,  05.5.  734 

4.  700.  447 

4.  990.  s«v3 

6.  76.5.  31IH 

4.  3.5.x  32.5 

6, 402.  >vw; 

:wv.,  Ml 

."CJ2,  473.  000 

12.993.159 

9.017.252 

3,  975.  907 

7.419,  r)94 

5.  .571.  065 

6.418.621 

6,  ,574,  .5:W 

201.  .'-.72 

1,S9.949.1HX) 

6.8.34.414 

3.  9.50.  201 

i884.  12:1 

3.  266.  8.50 

3.  .567.  .564 

2.  822.  613 

4.011.801 

531.011 

49I.N84.o<)0 

17.190,413 

10.  365,  810 

C.  824.  .554 

8,  526.  445 

8,663.968 

7.:i74,«-|87 

9.81.5.728 

2»,.V14 

20,  S04.  tXW 

1,196,997 

507.176 

691.821 

417.251 

781.746 

.360,808 

838.099 

2I.4.-J2.  270 

17.  790.  .JOl.tXW 

717,  449.  498 

4 19,  .5 16,  286 

297.933,212 

338.649.047 

378,800,451 

296.831.806 

418.617.692 

Table  2 — Commerctal  electric  sales,  1938 


State 


K.<:timate<i  sales  data  (or  1988 


Kstimated  revenues  and  eon-sumer  savinics  under  rate*  in  cdect  in — 


I  Number  of    Total  kilowatt-  t.„,„i  ,„,.„„„^ 
customers  heirs  i  ^"'^  revenues 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


Alaliama 

,\ri7')na 

Arkansa.^ 

('Hiifomia 

Colorado  

("onm'Cticat 

Delaware 

Di.-itrut  of  Columbia 

Florid.i 

(Ifinjia 

Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana , 

lowk     

K.-in^a-s      . 

Keotueky 

I^uUiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.s.siMhusetts 

Mifhiwin 

Minnesota. 

Mi-i^i.-isiopi 

Mi-,<ouri 

Montatia 

N.br.i-loi 

N'evM'U  

New  namp.-ihir» 

.New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York    , 

Nxrili  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio     

<  iklahoma 

Orecon ., 

l'enii>iylvania 

Rhode  l.^land 

."^outh  c  m>lina 

Smith  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te\a>s 

rtih 

Vermont 

VireiRii 

Wiishin-rton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin      ... 

W  yon»ing 

Total.. 


3.3.  424 
8.  314 

27,816 
323.013 

.36.532 

6I.63A 
7.248 

21.809 

53.  vn 

.-lO.  «26 
1.3.873 

3.39.  421 

101,  160 
83.098 
5,5.  762 
44.369 
42.191 
33.8S0 
v..  002 

3l«i.  .548 

170,  451 
93,  l:t6 
a>.  274 

107.  193 

23.419 

41.594 

3.770 

19.607 

194.601 
9.615 

622.842 
47.  826 
19.389 

206.491 
.58.076 
39.912 

3a->.4ii 

.'4,  S19 
2,5,  366 
IN  006 
41.382 
143,674 
10,799 
12,516 
48,298 
.W,  196 
33.858 
97.682 
7.  9T7 


176.  i59.  000 

.'*.  6.38.  000 

82.  649.  0W» 

1,950.900.000 

132.  244. 000 

257.  31.5, 000 

40.  f<i7.  000 

171.o2"J.  000 

219.  220.  000 

2»<.  37:i.  000 

ia3.  Wk  000 

1,  .322.  079,  U)0 

.572.  .f  13.  000 

276.014.(100 

208.  S19.  000 

182,  387,000 

146,051,000 

114,  ,5.50,  000 

270,  207.  OIX) 

929,01:1,000 

9NI,  S69.  000 

3.34. '.ri  1.000 

75.  0:RJ.  000 

.531.  -.SI.  000 

76, 086. 000 

141,»i;»i.  (XJO 

26.  478.  000 

67.  790.  000 

71.5,73.5,000 

:15,  'iSS.  000 

3.  04a  61.5,  000 

2.55.61s.  000 

51.  000.  000 

9K1.  2.58.  000 

284.  .'4S.  (X» 

2.57.  .5Si>.  one 

1,  117.013,000 

73.  :H5.  000 

ICfl.  424,  000 

57,  282.  000 

21.3,  I'V),  000 

761.  772,  000 

6X.  170. 1)00 

29.  .•v4:i.  000 

243.  57.5.  000 

479.  841.  (100 

178,711X000 

37a  992.  IX)0 

25.  930.  000 


I     4.  095, 136  I  19.  694,  001.  000 


$5,17.5,315 
1.9^2,00.5 
3,629,  179 

47.  140.  :.78 
5.  701.  Wl 

10,  784.  892 

1.  185.932 

4.  182.607 
10.368.617 

9.  259.  S05 

?.  0.54.  .-k5,5 

47.  :i22L  210 

17.  128.  893 

10..574.9S;j  I 

7.584.  5#;7 

6.297.244  I 

5.491.()K}  ' 

3.944.001 

8.  ?7.5,  260 
32,  221.  2:19  i 
.30.  495.  M9  I 
12.  596.  273  , 

3.  119.  .326  I 

17.472.698  I 

3.  0.53.  869  I 

5.  6.33,  208 
829.  411 

2.750,  1.35  I 

32,  .572.  OlM 

1,683.  6R3 

132.  257.  427 

7.  494.  .539 

2.  32.5,  ^,88  • 
31.763.967 

9.137.2,54 

fi,  579.  577 

2.%  815.  479 

3.  525.  327 
3.408,602 
2.588,436 
7.241.728 

23.  905. 982 
2.  428.  tV41 
1.2.5.3.901 
7,  963.  ,585 

9.  993.  570 
.5.821.205 

1:1.398.701 
1.294,687 


649,  209.  a58 


$2.  572.  132 
8.58.  208 

1.  .571,4.35 
31.018.  ,500 

2.  5<..5,  747 
4.63li.  719 

578.  735 

3. 166.  za 

3.  94.3.  149 

4.  .'lOO.  265 
1,027,278 

23.  !M.'>.  0.3S 
9.  2eii.  731 

.5.  «)7.  xa 

3.  860.  ,V45 

3.  .362.  728 
2.  :«)1.  I'i6 
1.912.840 

4.  S28.  141 
13.081.823 
16.  101.  .544 

6.2:1.5.  IV. 
1.. 372.  -103 
9.417.784 
1,447.  .5;M 

2.  979.  967 
4W.  900 

1,  106.  .554 

12,  833.  370 
643.  159 

.55.  151.:i47 
4.  077.  029 
1,  030.  :«W 

17.883.  113 
4.17.5.725 

3.  ,599.  029 

13.  08,8.  448 
1.  424.  232 
1.77,5,882 
1,  149,  2m 

4.  -.i-yl.  279 
11.78.5,649 

1.  1. "6.889 
.564,25,5 
3,90i  157 
5.826.251 
3.096.  8S1 
6.  7.5Z  945 
477.740 


Overcharzes 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues     '   OvercharKM 


318.299.634 


$2. 6a3. 
1.  12:1 
1 057. 

16.  122. 

3.  13.5. 

6,  158. 
607. 

1.016. 
C.  32'. 

4.  759. 
1.027. 

23.377. 

7,  8«i2. 

5.  107. 

3,  724. 
2,931. 
.3,  l.'V. 
2,031. 
4.(M7. 

19.  1.39. 
14,  ,393. 

6.  :t61, 
1,  74«i, 

8,  0,54, 
1,606. 
Z  •..5.3. 

420, 

I.''>44. 

19.  7:k 

l,(Mtl. 

77.  u*;. 

3.417. 

1,  29.5, 
13,880. 

4.  9«;!. 

2.  9s(i. 
12.  727. 

2.  I0|, 
1.  W2. 
1.4.39. 
2.889, 
IZ  Ui. 

1.  !01. 

•isy, 
4.061. 
4.  Ifi7. 

2.  724. 
6,  64.5, 

816. 


183 

797 
744 

078 
914 
173 
197 
:t74 
46.8 
.■40 


17 

162 

717 

022 

516 

917' 

161 

119 

416 

805 

118 

><23 

914 

Un 

241 

511 

.581 

634 

.■>o» 

08O 
510 
520 
854 

529 
.548 
031 
095 

r20 

1:0 

449 
.U3 

752 
'46 
428 
319 
324 
7'« 
947 


2  1 


330.  900.  434 


$2,717,040 

897.  H48 

I.625.S72 

31.914,  171 
Z  .588.  .-..->4 
3.  8.54).  206 

r«2. 4.-..3 

3,  3.'i«.  368 
4. 045.  S.T5 

4.  6.57. 682 
1.047.823 

Z5.  41Z027 
9.  >i94.  9,53 
,5.(«9.  :MI 
3.989.482 
3.  521).  159 

Z  :w.3.  i:» 

l.'.Mx.  .X16 

5,  094,  399 
1.3.  .56.5,  142 
16.  Siv3.  9-,S4 

6.  449.  292 
1.422.413 
9.  S)tt».  .547 
1.  4.5i..  696 

3.  120.797 
424.  6.58 

1.  127.  .5.5.5 

13.  2»).  .378 

063.36.3 

58.  061.  010 

4.  181.953 
1.07Z234 

18.  77i  rrOi 
4.  HU.  647 
3.671.  44H 

13.  73:1.  .<15 
1.020.  232 
1.83.3.  s-28 
1.  I8Z9I5 
4.  .540.  .V53 

IZ36;l.  769 

1.  Kk).  S90 

576.  794 

4. 069.  :m 

6.  54.5.  788 
3.  2:fc>.  .590 

7.  141..5<» 
488.097 


$2.  458.  275 
1.084.  1.57 

Z  001  :to7 

15.236.407 
3.  113.  107 
6. 9.34.  (M6 
583.479 
83Z339 
6.22Z782 
4.602.  123 
1.006.722 

21.910.  183 
7.  43.3.  9*1 
4. 88.5.  fV42 
3,  595.  085 
Z777.0K5 
X  107. 9.53 
1.99.5.605 
3,  780. 861 

18.6.'«.097 

13.631.421 
G.  146.981 
1.696.913 
7.  .58.3.  151 
1.587.173 
2.51Z411 
404.  7.V3 
1.62Z580 

19.  2XZ  63B 
1.020.300 

74.196.417 
3,31Z58« 
1.  ZV{.  6.54 

IZ  991.  463 
4.833.607 
Z  908.  173 

IZ  OKI.  644 
Z  50,5.  095 
1.574.774 
1.40.5.521 
Z  701.  165 

11.64Z213 
1.267.751 
677.  107 
3.894.193 
X  447.  782 
Z  .584.  615 
6,  257,  19:i 
806,590 


Province  of  Ontario,  ranadi 


Revenues 


OverrharjfTS 


331.159.301  oIS.049.757 


K.  36.5.  119 

790,  SJO 

1.4^48.012 

28.  .-«>7.  190 

Z  19.5.  139 

4.  21V).  r».32 

.53Z  4»;i 

Z  91.5.  277 

3.  364. 822 

4.  148.393 
94.5.  095 

2Z  099.  472 
8.  ."47.  31S 
5. 033. 092 
3.  549.  .577 

3.  09K.  244 
Z  130.540 
1.  7tiZ  968 

4.  44«>.  .505 
IZ  0.50.  743 
14.  820.  740 

5.  743.  900 
I.  26,3.  327 
8,  ti«i«i.  4.58 
1.. 134.  .Ml 
Z  743.  372 

.376.  .5,5.3 

1,017.  .5,50 

11,823.637 

.5,87.  .508 

50,  78«),  S.52 

3,  7.54.  764 

951.  288 

16,  48.5.  499 

3.S46.7H4 

3.316.107 

lZ055,8a« 

1.307.896 

1.636.129 

l.a58.670 

4.004.676 

10.8.5.3.316 

l.(n7.  OCIO 

5-'»).  309 

3,623.431 

.5.  806.  364 

Z  8.58.  212 

6.216.997 

440.194 


293.  449.  454 


$ZS10.  196 
1.  191.  18.5 
Z  181.  |:17 

18.  ,573.  388 

3.  .506.  522 

0.  .521.  MO 
6.VI.  449 

1.367.330 

6.  ti4:i.  79S 
.5.  111.412 

1.  10'.).  460 
Z5.  222.  r.» 

8.  5NI.575 
.5.  .541.2^)1 

4.  a34.  990 

:i.  i</).ooo 

3.  :riO.  543 

Z  181.0.33 

4.  434.  7.55 
30.  170.196 
1.5.674.609 

*..  V,Z  373 
1.8.V5. »» 
8.  8n»i.  240 
1.719.  .328 
Z  889.  8.36 
452.  8.58 
1.732.  .585 

20.  74\  .167 
LOW*'.,  irtS 

81.470.575 
3.  739.  775 
I.  .37 1.  600 

1.5.  •/rs.4»w 

5.  290.  470 
3.  -263.  470 

13.  7.59.  650 
Z  217.  431 
1.  77Z  473 
1.529.766 

3.  Z17.  ft52 
13,052.666 

1,391.611 

7:V1.  532 

4,340.154 

4,  187,  .308 
Z9«Z»08 

7,  181.704 
8.54,499 


355.759.804 


Mmmm 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Table  3. — Industrial  and  other  electric  sales  for  ultimate  ccmsumpHon ,   1938 


6899 


SUtC 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1938 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  mvinirs  under  rates  in  etieci  In- 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Number  of    Total  kilowatt 
cu^iomcrs  buui^ 


— >.. 


Alabama. 

Ari.'ooa «. 

Arkaiu«« 4. 

Calili-rnia     ,, 

Cokimdo       ,. 

Ci)nn«ffic'il ,^. 

Delaware 

DuMriri  uf  Cfilumbia 

Florida 

UrorgiH i 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 1 

Indiana ^ 

Iowa     i 

Kaiis.is  ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maile 

.Maryland      ^ 

Ma.s.-:Mhii.sett8 ,. 

Michigan   . 
Moines,  it  a 
MisMs,>ip|)i. 

Mi<;si;iri  

Moiit'.iii-*    

Nebraska 

Nov:>«la         

N<w  nnmp«hire 

New  Jer?i«'y 

Nrw  Nfcxioo 

New  York    

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio   

Oklahoma '.. 

Orecon  

Penn>ylvHnia 
Rlxide  l.«land. . . 
South  C:iri>lina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas        , 

Utah  

Vermont 
Vintinia      . . 
W:i.v|;iiiClon..    . 

We,si  Vircinto  . 

Wisconsin  

WyouonR 


f 


...4- 
...4- 


ToUl 


28.8.-7 

14.073 
16. '49 

314  37S 

17.^4 

10.  »>M 

872 

790 

14. 677 

:i.  4.35 

23.  7<.>« 
118.379 
80. 091 
3Z497 
20.3.58 
28.746 
6.  935 

a.  273 
19.449 
3. 633 
48.  46fi 
au  134 
13.178 
29.><34 

10.  723 

11.  174 
Z  451 

17.  781 

3..54S 

Z565 

111.507 

73.5.38 

Z410 

119.777 

17.422 

,57.(44 

134. 470 

5,3W8 

21.913 

.5.  C26 

47.639 

44.  i:r4 

15.278 

1.5.o:i8 

1.5.  4.59 

.52.  634 

10,  18<J 

61,  701 

1.409 


987,  IH4. 000 
320.  :<46. 000 
324.(12!  <m 
5, 0.37.  ^46.  000 
3.8).  310,  000 
644.  90».  oiX) 
1 12,  0:K'.  000 

39t'.,  9.57.  ()00 
;i.5.5, 1(45.  'KiO 

9*i.  hfv*.  OOO 
:«*(•..  7s4.0«X) 
4,31.5.917.000 
1.461,83.5,000 
07:1.  .Vil,  000 
.5.39.  133.  (UK) 
."■•sa  314.  000 
f,(i»>,  7KV.  OOO 

eo,V9ii.o«)o 

,044,  ;H)9.  (100 
129.  21.S,  000 
2»<0.  .3(4.  Oi») 


1. 
1. 
Z: 


742.  .'*i6.  000 

226.  4.5;<.  000 
1.  40I.S.M.OOO 
1,  12.5.325.000 

318.  169. ')00 
.57.413.000 

146.  6M0  (¥10 
1,  470   169.  000 

36. 7ia.  000 

6,  67.5.  91  :i.  000 

l,4<i5.  749.001) 

32  023.  000 

3,813.401.000 

4W.  470.  (MX) 

.5Z(.  2»>4.  !)00 

6.98.5.  ||4.0(K1 

;{54.  1.54.  (Kr.l 

833,698.000 

47.  079.  ilOO 

824.  027,  000 

1,613.  :a7,  000 

.516.  s  16,  000 

11.5.  .3.31.000 

6M.  971.  000 

1.330,  .3.S.5.  OOO 

1,  100.  :144.U00 

1,  21.4,  67Z  000 

00,  26Z  000 


1,763,026  I  67,348,565.000 


Province  of  Ontario,  Canada 


Overcha'Kes         Reveaues      '  Overcharm^ 


fS.  491, 397 
2.  80,5,  6,'iO 
2,;  73, 008 

24.  Ih4.  714 

5.  .5>-5    1V2 

6.  7N7.  979 
8ZZ  (M4 

2.  :.94. 4:w 

3.8«,ZI52  I 
5.  :«).s  '.nst  1 

2.  I.V..  (41    I 
35.  f.ltV  .544 
12.  8:<9,972 

r..  792.  4:i2 
4. 63Z  7«) 
5.30Z400 
4,61.5.  7.-tf> 
2,  974.  826 
7.68:1,312 
IZ  400.  370 
19,  6'. 4.  .vri 

7.  i:i.3,  >«:to 

2.  :4-59.  .-•24 

9.444.  VI 1 

Z  717.  029 

Z  727. '100 

402.090 

I.6;»9.  415 

14.  3N).  315 

4^Z497 

45.  716. 9:1.5 

9.2.'' 4.  IW. 

.524.  296 

30,  K.l.OOl 

:i,7()'..  1K2 

2'.  9KS,  s:« 
67. 382. 87 1 

3.  .503.  235 

4.  900.  K75 
8(4.  134 

.5   162.  ,5.51 
I Z  280.  .524 

3,024.213 
1..5:i«.  406 
4   .57').  fi.,1 

5.  252.  (1^ 
7,  :i«.5.  920 

ll.'.^M.  549 
774. 625 

433,  4.50.  4.53 


r7  989,  «n 

Z  117.706 
l.l^'l.t.ll 

62  9.57.  0:5 1 

r:«.  NHi,  »i20 

7.s:i3.  IS7 

I.n3i.2:<8 
3  470  412 

:i,  4.57,200 

7,  .5 'JO.  ^'*>9 
2.  .'"'2  :<'«s 

34   •.»«'    4'«4 

14.  721.  092 

6.  4s4.  .tC.I 

5.  :^2^.  874 

6.  4.56.  727 
5.  (573.  3U5 
3.610.787 

8.  171.  .M9 

12.  V'2  s79 
Is.  \n\.  s5ri 

8.  ('76    147 

2.  .'<»>.  961 
12  477.  Z57 

.5,  4.53.  74»1 

3.  r*A.  IW 
76.5.211 

2.  142  )io9 

14.  74.I.9.-»'> 

:i53.  74«. 

4.5.  »4I.(L38 

13.  3Vi. '.'•M 
47i..  4()S 

37.01>>.  20^ 

4.  627.  75.5 
«l.  0H7.  107 

89.  4:«i.  943 
4.'f>I.N)'.l 

6,  763.  94 1 
:i7.91ri 

8.  5»0.  90^ 

14.  :v«."..  if.'* 
4,24.5,311 
2.  ((.«.  7 1 1 

7,  100.74! 

9.  21s.  K72 
9.  149.321 

12,  149  :<98 
6 17.  .371 

547.005.614 


$Z  -VSO.  706 
2.  026.  .^^3 
Z  773,  (Kh 

2.  is*.  •iYi 

:i.  901.  721 

411,  9.59 

1,3 1  (•.:<»■,] 

2,  .58ii.  V16 

2,  .'.:(3.  S03 
1.232.  '19 

22,  74'.  314 
7.4IK  191 

3,  40tl.  .i3.'. 
2.  672,  4:19 
i  928.  051 
2.  525.  1 39 

M.h4.5.  osi) 

4,  676.  799 

7,  702,  771 
13.  Olx;.  01*1 

4,  HiO  4:19 

1,42:1.  .57;) 

4, 852.  267 

708. 679 

1.413,729 

1-20.  4.50 

849  (.24 

8.  978.  hl3 
3Z2.6:52 

2».  7.59.  837 

4.  3;'.5.  i:i5 

:«9.  iss 

16.  .V.3.  729 
2.002.  ^'.c. 

752.  3:t9 

:M.  4:44.629 

Z  UK).  65.5 

Z4i:<.  727 

.5<»<j  :«)i 
2.  01"..  457 
7,014,  :196 
1,460,7.52 

790,  K87 
1.967.894 
1.861..5a3 
4,034.  i:<8 
6.  74.5.  466 

547.479 

232.  779, 063 


Table  4. — TottU  electric  sales  for  tdtimate  consumption,  1938 


t^tate 


Eslimate<l  .sales  data  for  1938 


Number  of 
customers 


4... 


.Mabama 

Ari.'ona. „.. 

.\rkMnsas 

CiUif>rnia u... 

Colorado    . |... 

Connect  iotU 

Delaware         

DL<itrict  of  Coliunt^ia. 

Florida i 

Oeornia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa    

Kans:ts 

Kentucky . — 

Ix>n!^i:ina. .... ., 

Slaiiie        4... 

Maryland    J— 

Mass;uh(i.irtl8. . -4— 

.Michii:;ui    4... 

Minnesota .,... 

Mi<.sis>ii>pl 4." 

Missouri    .... 

Montsna 

Ncbrxska 

Nevada     .,... 

New  Hainiishin.j... 
N.w  l,r-..y      ....!}... 

New  Ml  \icx) 4... 

New  Yi.rk 4 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota   

Ohio 

Ok  lahoma 

On^son .... 


:::t:::: 


S7.517 

64.360 
136.  .5.52 

3^040.  46(i 
236.  .545 
491.754 
.5Z222 
157.  325 
304,  .520 
273. 92.5 
100.  <i.5« 

2, 195.  .590 
7.'ig.  043 
487.  7-23 
34Z294 
297.516 
258,700 
20Z7()7 
377.033 

1,  268.  924 

1,3.(9,  .501 
544.  4.30 
108.828 
725,134 
121.  185 
229.  I.'9 
21. 161 
140,3.55 

1,217.363 
45.fr26 

3,  »4.8. 993 

329.  M2 

78,862 

1,730.397 
2S9.  7.58 
27&,965 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours 


Total  revenues 


F.!<timated  revenues  and  (son.sumer  .savings  under  rates  in  effect  in- 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


Overcharges 


1,.^53, 
417. 

47Z 

h.  177. 
.5s  I. 

1.284. 
189, 
710, 
82-i 

1,517, 
.'.S.5. 

6. 9:46. 

Z476. 

1.21Z 
952, 
934. 

y:i9. 

818. 

i.rm. 

Z74^. 

4.  3.34, 

1,  47.5, 
366, 

2,  4.V), 
1.2S3. 

t}Ol 

100. 

284. 

2,  894. 

86. 

12.  .^tl. 

1,  9,40. 

1.33, 
6.027. 

934. 

l,o:«). 


415.000 
176,000 
12s.  000 
S.54,  000 
S91.000 
37Z(«IO 
49:1.0(10 
877.000 
238.000 
731.000 
3.30.  000 
7S»..  000 
:{49.  000 
.592.  tlOO 
000.  UOO 
1.5s.  000 
577.  00» 
6(1.1,(100 
193.000 
151.000 
24;i.  000 
i5s.  000 
132,  f<W 
217.000 
<'>8i.on() 
(Kt.l.oOO 
294.  (HIO 
27.5.000 
:59'.).  0(X) 
227.000 
4S2.00O 
127.000 
(Ml.tKlO 
100.000 
(■4.5.  000 
117.(K)0 


$21,504,052 

7.  9K4. 960 

11.868.951 

1.5Z  273.910 

17.  S02.  306 

38.986,091 

4.451.948 
12. 9»J0.  iJ35 
28.  .347.  451 
28.  196.918 

8.475.  119 
16l.177.a34 
88.  6.34.  803 
,3Z  676.  846 
24.  692.  966 
22.  563.  974 
20.716.9-25 
I4.(r26,  488 
3ZO1Z400 
87,941,621 
98,411,598 
39.  20a  406 

•I,  <.»76,  497 
.M.  277.  998 
12.3X3.  1.54 
16.928.«<9 

2. 377.  (ta 

9.  427. 843 
93.718,647 

:i.  708.  49:1 

$1.5.363.96:1 

32. 84l,ti:;9 

.5.  .3:44. 909 

131. 084. 622 

2:1.  9.5'),  4H0 

20.  (W<).  006 


$14.  203.  .547 

3.  »>64.  696 
C,  187,408 

119,  :i31.i)03 

9,  369,  .37 1 

21.:480,  1.53 

2,  446,  496 

9,  9:M,  858 

IZ  85 1,. 303 

17,  170.  .507 

4,  978,  1 10 
91.aiZ377 
34,  5-24,  .525 
18,21.5.  149 
13,918.271 
13.  649.  .56:1 
n,Z'sJ.a54 

7.747,721 

18.  820.  W2 
43.  454,  .530 
58.  381,  178 
2Z  828, 100 

6,327,0^ 
33.  27Z  487 

8.  267.  743 

9.  829.  820 
1,435.448 
4, 870.  022 

45,641.305 

1,  ,5:45.  .5.5:4 
157. 491.. 530 

21,2.58.9-27 

2,  .'i97,  702 
83,21ZG.35 
IZ  506,  812 
13.671,592 


$7,  300.  ,505 
4.319,-264 

5.  tihl..'43 
3Z94Z007 

8,53Z935 

17.  605.  938 

•Z  005,  452 

3.0-2.5.477 

15.496.  148 

11.036,411 

:i.  497.  009 

00.91.5,2.57 

24.  1 10.  278 

14.461.697 

10.  774,(^95 

8.914,411 

9,  463.  .s71 

6.  278,  7/i7 
1.3.  191.4118 
44.  487.  O;)! 
40.0:10.4.8) 
K..  43Z  'Mr 

4.  649.  4:19 
21  005.  411 

4,  11.5.411 

7.099,  169 
941.585 

4.  5.57,  821 
48, 077.  :142 

Z  17Z940 

167.  872,  4:« 

11.5.S2,  712 

2,  737.  207 
47.871.987 
11.452.  66.8 

6,414.474 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


.869 


.940 
..547 
.  :461 


Revenues 


$11.  117.368 
Z  895, 9-2t> 

4,  ;)62,  :«57 

9.5.  :i3 1.778 

7,  544.  875 
16,  491.()90 

1 .  98 

8.  40S 
10.  h7:i,  l(i.i 
13.  977 

3.  927 
75,  697 
28.  :40«.  885 
1.5.  230.  461 
11.48:1,  .545 
11,04.3.513 

8.861.  139 
6.217.9.50 
1.5,  4(tl.  831 
3<i,  f.(>3.  .560 
48.  9'.»6,  .575 
18,  9-24,  425 

4,  ?<3. 965 
27,687  .599 

6, -260,  075 
8.  232.  807 
1,1.55.802 
3, 909. 970 

38. 144.a37 

l,;i4.5.  718 

135.  .502.  2S0 

16,  :156.  699 
Z 290.  611 

67,  1 16,  491 
H,  494.  791 

11.068,879 


Overcharges 


Provintv  of  ^)ntario,  Canad.i 


Revenues        Overehartres 


$10.  :4v;. 

6.  ov», 

•1.  itci. 
.56.912. 
10.  257. 
ZZ  494. 

2.  46.5. 

4.  5.5Z 
17.474, 
14.218, 

4.  .'47. 
8.5,  480, 

17,44<i, 
1: .  209. 
11..5-.>0. 

1 ! .  H.5.5, 
;.  SIIK. 
16.  IMIH, 
51,27s. 
49.  415, 
20.  3:i5. 

.'..  ':s2, 

36,  .590, 
6.  12:1. 
K  >'<'■»'). 
1,221. 
.5.517. 
6.5.  .574. 
2.  :i«2. 
179.861. 

10.  4»vt. 

3,014. 
63.  "xis 
15.464 

9.017 


»X4 
(til 

5H4 

i:i2 
431 

401 

079 

Z20 

2S8 

978 

.572  I 

273  I 

918  I 

38.5  ' 

421 

461 

786 

53s  I 

.V)9 

0(<1    , 

9h1    ' 

532 

299  ' 

079  I 

182 

•2:11    I 

873 

610 

775 

(A3 

940 

2'.)8 
.131 

6a9 
.187 


$13,248 

3,  478 
4.60(1 

111.935 
8.  20B. 
18.  7-25. 
2.  19S. 
8,  W4. 
11.089, 
1.5,6-22. 

4.  572. 
81.44-2. 
3I..32«i. 
16.221. 
12.41s, 
1Z.527. 
10.  :«).5. 

7.  09-2. 
17,  ()(..', 
37,831. 
,50.  SI, 5, 
20.  197. 


4. 
29. 

8, 
1. 


S95. 

713. 

96.3. 

7S4. 

:4.5<-.. 

4,  :i9-4, 

39,  982, 

1.  :i.37. 

138.  6«t), 
20.313, 
Z  2-20. 
7.5,051, 
II, -284. 
12.470. 


RV. 
845 
351 
916 
424 
.5(^7 
379 
071 
6a3 
(KM 
773 
602 

).ii2 
129 
974 
637 
(r29 
sl2 

J".)S 

o';5 
(rj3 

346 
012 
192 
]64 
•2:19 
394 
371 
78".* 
881 
48.5 
Z55 

:i.'.J 

465 
054 


$8.  2.5.5.  216 
4.  .5»»6.  115 
7.  2i>,  .597 

4t).  3.37.  994 

9.  .598.  882 
20,  260.  5S4 

ZZ53  WJ 

4.  Oi»).  264 
17.2.57,848 
IZ. 574. 914 

3.  90-J.  346 
7^).  7:<.'.  l^«2 
27,  »»<.  t)94 
16,  4.5.5,  IM 
1 2.' 214.  5-17 
10.  031.  000 

10.  4 1 1 .  2S8 
(..934.  4.59 

14.919,  .'.88 
50,  107,  TI.i 
47.  5'J6,  5.33 
19.  0^:3.  .-483 

5,  (IM.  1.51 
24.  .56  4.  8H6 

4.419.962 
8,144,825 
1.0-20.794 
5.  033.  449 
.53.  7'M>  376 

2.  370.  704 
176.  «N3.  (p»2 

12.  49S.  1,',4 

3,  11 4, '..'4 
56.  0:i.3.  2*^9 
IZ'75,015 

7.610,012 
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Estimated  svies  daU  for  IMO 

Estimalcl  revenues  and  coasumer  savinus  under  rates  in  etti-ct  it 

8Ut« 

Tujjelo.  Miss.  (Tennesse* 
Valley  Authority/           1 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ontario. 

Canada 

N'umbfr  of 
cnstom«TS 

Total  Icilowatt- 
hours 

Total  rovenues 

Revenues 

Overcharges 

Re\-enues 

Overrhartses 

Revenues 

Overcharges 

Pi*nnsvlv»nia    

2. 3fi.S,  7W 

lOU.  4»Vi 

9,6K7.374.000 
53S.  K\.\  (HX) 

$198,143,535 
15..'»*.  30S 

$125,629,965 
S,(«2  Wl 

$7-2.513,570 
7.5:».927 

$93, 139. 291 
5.857.837 

$105,004,244 
9.710,671 

$121,307,928 
7.334.334 

$76. 835.  «r7 

KtK-le  Mlanl      

8,  23:<.  974 

South  Carolina 

South  I>akots . .  . 

87.  S.M 

1.037.  U(MM)0 
l.')7.  4aH.  iXTO 

lt5.07.=i.  Hil 

«i.  :iiH.  r«) 

10.  XW  VH 
2.M*»i.  i»U 

S.  719.»37 
3.  :«1.  I8» 

7,900.761 

2..S8S.963 

8.  17.\0H0 
3.  729.  167 

9.94.^.941 

2.r,oi.6:i3 

6. 12>.>.  s«0 
3.716.497 

28H.  :«MJ 

1,2M4.  3.W.(IO0 

2.S.  742.  724 

IH.  4»Sn.  437 

7.  274.  287 

14.900.146 

10.  S42.  .S7S 

ltvH:{5.  145 

8.  907.  .'>79 

T.\as 

rtdh         

W(l.  rtJ7 
US.  ti;57 

•2.KSU.  172.000 
ted.  271.000 

fiy,  24;i.  ,t09 

ll.uW.  174 

3H.  14«i.  547 
7.  -225.  ViC 

31.  (>«»..  962 
4.427.«14 

36, 92:1.  305 
.S..W.716 

42.  120,  ^(M 
6.  100.  4.> 

34.  Wl.TKl 

ti.  760.  iiMK 

34.9K1.7y. 
4. 8tfl.  076 

Vermont 

\'ir2inia            . .         . 

XV2  44«* 

lV2.*v'i.OO0 
1.19.'S.O<«.000 

6. 4ivm2 

27.  7>«.  iWl 

lr».  f'jwi.  MIX 

2.791,629 
11,  101.. 1X3 

2. 802.  WS 
13.  .My.  229 

3.  6-22. 074 
14.  -239.  1^2 

3.  4.-W.71.i 
1.MI77.  497 

2.  flH6.  297 
12.  710.H94 

WishiciKtiin . 

474.  ■171 

2.  ■.M2.  fW9. 1)00 

M.  (i»S7.  104 

Zl.  .■.7«.><W 

10.  192.  ■>)n.'i 

19.793.  1.19 

14.273,94o 

1         21.44.3. 7.-.7 

12.612.  M7 

W.  <t  Viruinta 

Wisconsin 

24.'..  t.lO 
ew.  :i94 

l,43U.(Ha.(MJ0 
,     2, 127,  ,M».000 

2.S.  <W.  I)7S 
VJ.  i^\  97i 

I.i.721.'*HH 
2».  62.'>.  7:V> 

10.  117.  190 
20,  <«,  242 

12.290.079 
23,  339.  -2ti8 

l:i.  :48.0M9 
26.144.710 

;          14.  <».  146 
25.  741.IW2 

1 1 ,  OOH, 932 
23,  742. ««»» 

Wyoming  

38.000 

106.996.000 

3.ti.'»..'i34 

1.  .V».  671 

2.08H.S63 

1.  295.  573 

2,362,961 

1.418.463 

2,340,071 

Total   

27.  2W),  «:12 

94.  SV2,  867. 000 

,  146.  4243.  233 

l.-257.a'>0.  4S6 

1       888.  .192.  747 

1.016.  142.. ■)72 

1.  I3o.;ioo.««.i 

j   I.  139. -286. 874 

1.007.156,359 

The  American  Leg^ion  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  WARREN  H.  ATHERTON.  NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEa'-ENSE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  days  just  pre- 
ceding the  convening  of  the  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  at  Boston  on  Septemlaer  23  last,  a  tremendously 
important  gathering  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Distin- 
guished leaders  of  this  great  patriotic  organization  of  ex- 
service  men  from  all  corners  of  the  country  assembled  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  national-defense  needs 
of  our  country.  In  order  that  its  work  might  be  rendered  the 
more  effective,  innumerable  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  were  in 
attendance  to  offer  guidance  and  advice  to  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  was  soon  to  be  to  work  out  and  define  at  the 
impending  national  convention  the  legion's  attitude  toward 
the  great  questions  of  the  day. 

Many  papers  of  most  unusual  value  were  read  by  citizens 
in  various  walks  of  life  whose  patriotic  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  the  soundness  of  their  views  is  beyond  questioning. 
There  was  one  address,  however,  which  stood  out  among 
all  of  the  rest.  I  refer  to  the  very  able  address  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Warren  H.  Atherton,  of  Stockton,  Calif.. 

the  national  chairman  of  the  national  defense  committee 

of  the  American  Legion,  an  address  which  will  be  regarded. 
I  am  quite  certain,  as  one  of  the  outstanding  pronounce- 
ments of  the  year. 

Because  of  the  deep  impression  that  Mr.  Atherton's  ad- 
dress had  upon  all  of  those  who  assembled  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  on  the  important  occasion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  the  lasting  influence  which  it  Is  bound  to  have 
in  the  shaping  of  our  rearmament  program.  I  ask  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  inclusion  of  that  which  Mr.  Atherton  then 
said  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  which  are  to  be  re- 
corded this  day's  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 


The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  being  indicated,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
remarks  of  Warren  H.  Atherton  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

(By  Warren  H    Atherton) 

The  national  defense  program  of  the  American  Legion  Is  built 
or  the  foundation  of  peace  through  preparedness. 

Permanent  peace  is  the  objective,  preparedness  but  a  means  to 
that  end. 

The  first  World  War  didn't  end  war. 

The  first  World  War  didn't  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

In  1917  18  the  United  States  of  America  mobilized  4  400.000  men. 
It  sent  over  2.000.000  soldiers  to  France  Russia,  and  Italy  It 
spent  $30,000,000,000.  It  loaned  $10,000,000,000  to  its  Allies.  For 
20  jrears  it  has  paid  the  dependents  of  the  dead  For  two  decades  It 
has  hospitalized  and  helped  the  disabled. 

These  great  sacrilices  have  not  brought  peace  to  others  nor  se- 
curity to  us. 

War  begets  war! 

Peace   begets   peace! 

We  veterans  of  the  first  World  War  knew  that  we  had  won 
nothing  by  blocd.=hed 

In  1919  we  sought  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  "end  war," 
"save   democracy"   folly  by   opposing   entangling   allninces 

Prom  1920  untf.  now  we  have  urged  universal  military  training 
and  a  strong  defense  as  the  best  safeguards  against  attack 

Our  policy  h.is  been  to  keep  our  nose  out  of  other's  business 
and  be  so  strong  that  none  will  want  to  put  hla  nose  in  ours 

The  American  Legion  thinks  that  If  wo  attack  no  one  and  make 
ourselves  so  strong  that  no  one  will  attack  us.  then  we  will  have 
peace. 

We  are  against  the  u.«;e  of  a  single  soldier,  sailor,  or  ship  in  a 
way  likely  to  get  us  into  war 

The  American  Legion  is  for  peace,  with  honor  first,  last,  and 
always 

The  Legion  approves  the  present  measures  for  preparedness  aa 
far  as  they  go.  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

Today's  national -defense  program  is  only  a  shot  in  the  arm  It 
is  not  a  preventive.  It  provides  for  hasty,  helter-skelter  expan- 
.>ion  of  cur  armed  forces  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  plans  nothing 
for  the  future. 

So  far  as  planned,  we  will  arm  until  we  are  the  strongest  nation 
on  earth,  then  go  into  a  period  of  decadence  and  deterioration  as 
we  did  from  1920  to   1939 

The  present  Draft  Act  is  not  a  universal-training  plan  It  is  just 
a  shanghai  measure  to  grab  men  for  the  Army  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Its  title  Is  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  by  increas- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  •  •  •." 
The  bill  by  Its  own  terms  expires  in  5  years.  It  does  not  provide 
for  regularly  recurring  classes  Admittedly,  only  one  in  four  or  five 
of  class  A-1  in  the  present  generation  of  youiig  men  will  receive 
training.  The  potential  defense  strength  of  those  not  trained  will 
be  lost. 

The  American  Legion  advocated  training  in  1920  and  in  every 
year  since;  we  say  now  that  the  best  peace  insurance  for  the  United 
States  will  be  a  permanent  plan  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
defense.  That  plan  should  embody  universal  military  training  and 
the  provision  of  ample  weapxjns.  planes,  and  ships. 

The  best  proof  of  the  futility  of  on-agaln-oH-agaln  defense  meth- 
ods Is  the  record 

In  the  2  years  immediately  preceding  May  1.  1940,  our  Nation 
apprc^iriated    two   and   three-quarter    billions   of   dollars   for   defense 
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purposes  Abtut  May  1.  1940.  a  •"blltzkrlee"  was  bcguin  agalrurt  Hol- 
laucV  Ik'glum.  mci  Franco,  which  blasted  them  into  subjection. 
If  that  "blitzkrieg"  had  been  launched  against  us  It  w^culd  have 
found  us  defending  with  the  followmg  critical  Items  of  materiel: 

3-lnch  antiaircraft   guns ♦OQ 

37  :nm    antiaircraft  ^;uns 15 

Caliber  .50  machine  guns  (antiaircraft) 871 

37  mm.  antitank  guns 228 

Semiautomatic    rifles 38.000 

60  mm    mortars 3 

81    mm    mortar.s 183 

75  n-m    held  artillery  split  trail 141 

105  mm     howitzers 0 

155  mm    rruns -—  °? 

Tanks,   light JO 

Tanks,    mcd'tim ^° 

Tanks,   heiu-y ° 

8-inch   rall%vBy  guns 0 

Tractors,   llc^ht ^^ 

Tractors,    mednim ^ 

Trartorb.    heavy **^ 

With  only  the  above  equipment  and  a  simUar  lack  of  other  equip- 
ment the  United  Sutes  would  have  suffered  severely  If  attacked 
by  a  modern  mechanized  array  of  any  size. 

Spurred  by  the  fall  uf  our  former  Allies,  we  have  since  declared 
fo;  'otal  defense  and  appropriated  or  made  commitments  for 
$17':92.227.930  5e 

Willi  the  lorigolng  fabulous  sum  of  money  and  exercise  of  the 
full  resources  of  the  United  SUtes  Governmi-n  by  September  1, 
l»+0.  wr  had  made  the  following  additions  to  the  itcmis  of  equip- 
ment above  listed: 

3-lnch  Hntiaircraft  guns —  ^ 

37  mm   antiiuri  raft  guns «9 

Caliber    50  machine  guns  (antiaircraft) 0 

37  mm    a:u;tank  guns J6 

SemlflU'omattc  rifles i».  7iH 

60  mm   mortars ^5 

81  mm   mortars   *5 

75  mm.    fielft  artillery  split  trail 88 

105   mm    howitzers ^ 

Tanks,    light. ---  ^^" 

Tanks,  medium * 

Tanks,   heavy - -- ^ 

8-lnch  railwav  guns 0 

Tractors.    lli::it 1^8 

Trac'.c-s.  nM  dium '^ 

Tractrr;..   htavy.. -  — ^^ 

GeiK-rHl  Mart-hall.  Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng.  Assistant  Secrc- 
tar>-  of  War  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Knudsen.  advise  us  that  an  army  of 
a  million  men  will   not   be  trained  and  equipped  until  the  end  of 

:a4i 

A  two-ocean  navy  will  not  be  completed  until  1945 

Pilots  and  planes  adequate  to  defend  the  United  State'=  will  not 
be  ready  until  1942.  ,     , 

It  is  apparent,  that  \mder  our  present  and  past  lack  of  pre- 
paredness jilannin?.  Democracy  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  safe 
ever,  m  tlu   United  States. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  democracy  will  be  safer  when 
the  United  States  adopt.>  a  defense  protjram  which  will  keep  our 
Arm-  -inc!  Navy  continually  strong  enough  to  repel  enemies  on  any 
side  or  all  sides  and  at  all  times. 

Our  permanent  program  should  embody  the  millUry  training  of 
everv  able-bodied  voune  American: 

1  Universal  training  will,  within  a  few  years,  create  so  great  a 
body  of  effective  reserves  that  this  Nation  will  be  forever  safe  against 

attack 

2  When  every  young  American  who  reaches  the  age  to  enjoy  ine 
right  to  vote  to  contract,  to  Inherit  property,  to  own  property,  to 
engaf-e  in  business,  to  be  entitled  to  protection  of  his  person  through 
law  to  free  speech  to  freedom  of  religion,  to  choice  of  occupation, 
to  unemplov.nent  in.suranoe.  to  social  security,  to  workmen's  com- 

pensntinn  and  the  thousands  of  other  benefit*  and  privileges  con- 
ferred bv  American  citizenship,  has  earned  those  rights  and  privi- 
lege- b".  training  to  defend  them,  he  will  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth 

3.  National  discipline  will  reduce  the  commission  of  crime. 

4.  National  health  will  be  benefited. 
5    Unemplovnient  will  be  reduced. 

Our  program  must  also  Include  provision  for  producing  weapons, 
planes,  ships,  and  ammunition  upon  a  continuing  adequate  basis: 

1  Prov.sion  for  continuous  producUon  of  ordnance,  planee.  and 
ships  will  keep  our  defenses  strong  at  all  times 

2  Continuous  production  of  the  means  for  defense  at  a  sufficient 
rate  will  obviate  costly  production  under  the  pressure  of  emergency. 

3  Matfi'rkl  will  be'  improved  by  betterment  of  the  means  of 
prodtirtion  Continumus  manufacture  will  keep  war  Industry  pre- 
pared to  meet  anv  emergrncy. 

The  great  losses  in  the  first  World  War  which  resulted  from  our 
unpreparedne.sf  are  still  vivid  in  our  minds.  The  great  price  being 
paKi  bv  FYanre  for  failure  to  prepare  Industry  and  the  huge  cost 
to  England  through  fallvu"e  to  train  eltlier  men  or  machines  are 
today's  lesson. 


Today  Is  the  time  to  repair  yesterday's  mistake*  We  should 
not  be  content  with  another  shingle  to  step  the  leak  while  it  is 
raining  We  should  build  a  whole  new  fireproof.  bonibpnHif  rooi 
to  give  us  protection  at  all  times. 

The  American  Legion  btlievcs  that  the  United  Spates  should 
start  now  to  preserve  democracy  here.  That  can  b«it  be  done 
through  universal  military  training  and  prevision  for  a  continuing 
adequate  supply  of  modern  weapons  for  defense 

Warren  H    Atktston 
National   Chairm^in    of    the    NalivTial   Dejense    di^mmutcc 
of  the  American  Legion. 


Let's  Arm  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  IS,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  IN  ITS 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION  BY  MILO  J 
WARNER.  ITS  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  In  the  De- 
cember 1940  issue  of  the  National  Legionnaire  an  editorial  of 
great  importance,  one  which  will  have  in  the  days  to  come 
great  influence  upon  the  patriotic  thinking  of  not  only  the 
membership  of  this  great  veterans'  society  but  upon  that  of 
all  patriotically  minded  Americans  as  well. 

In  the  body  of  this  editorial  are  to  be  found  quotations  from 
certain  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopt-ed  at  the  recent 
national  convention  of  the  American  Legion,  together  with 
some  interpretive  comments  thereon  by  Mile  J.  Warner,  its 
national  commander. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  for  me  to  add  at  this  time  that 
there  is  no  one  on  the  membership  rolls  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion who  is  held  in  hipher  respect  or  warmer  affection  than  is 
Mr.  Warner  himself.  Because  of  tlie  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  personally  held,  any  expressions  from  him  at  this  particular 
time  are  of  the  greatest  impoitance. 

Since  I  believe  that  that  which  is  contained  in  this  editorial 
might  well  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
contemporanecus  history  of  our  times,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Rfpre.-sentatives 
that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  be  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Concression.^l  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  having  been  Indicated,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
editorial  from  the  National  Legionnaire  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  requested. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Legionnaire  for  December  1940) 

let's    arm     for    AMERICA 

America  must  "be  prepared  to  do  Its  fighting  outside  the  United 
States."  National  Commander  Mllo  J.  Warner  has  asw-ried,  "'rather 
than  to  Bee  any  part  of  the  United  States  destroyed  " 

Commander  Warner  s  statement  is  based  on  the  identical  lanjiuaHe 
tised  by  tlie  past  three  national  convcntionR  of  the  American 
Legion  in  formulating  the  national-defense  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  commander  further  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Slates  In  malnUiiuing  a  Navy  and  an  air  arm  to  both  the 
Army  and  the  Naval  Establishments  is  exactly  for  this  purpose 

Dealing  with  aid  to  Great  Britain.  Commander  Warner  declared 
that  'our  governmental  concepts  and  Intercel.s  are  fcimllar  to  Great 
Britain's  However,  we  must  think  always  of  our  own  country  and 
Its  Interest*  This  means  that  in  any  dealings  we  must  alway.^  have 
that  paramount.  Putting  It  rather  crudely,  but  plainly,  we  must 
face  facts  be  practical,  and  hard-boiled." 

Reviewing  the  national-defense  resolutions  of  the  past  four  con- 
ventions. Commander  Warner  declared: 

Since  the  1938  Los  Anpclee  convention,  the  American  Legion  has 
been  on  record  as  demanding  a  national -defense  system  capable  of 
beating  back  any  group  of  aggressors  before  they  reach  our  shores 

In  the  Los  Angeles  convention,  as  In  previous  conventions,  the 
Legion  was  aware  of  the  vast  commitments  this  Nation  had  under- 
taken In  the  name  of  national  defense.     Our  continental   holdings. 
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ottr  territorial  holdings,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  established  early  | 
in  the  nineteenth  certury.  have  made  the  Legion  national -defense-  i 
minded  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  i 

It  was  at  Los  Angeles  that  we  said: 

•If  an  emergency  threatening  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
arises  we  want  to  be  so  prepared  on  sea  and  land  that  battles  for  I 
defense  l>e  fought  as  far  from  American  shores  as  possible  so  that  | 
our  civilians  be  not  .smbjected  to  bombardments  from  foreigners."  I 
In  the  same  convention  we  were  mindful  of  our  territorial  hold-  | 
Ings  when  we  asked  for  and  approved  'the  establlflhment  and  Im-  i 
provement  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii  line  of  defense." 

These  references  to  the  action  of  Laglon  national  conventions  are   I 
made  here  to  straighten  the  thlnltlng  of  those  who  say  any  leadera 
oi  the  American  Legion,  or  supposed  leaders,  are  moving  away  from 
the  programs  of  the  Legion  as  promulgated  by  the  national  conven- 
tions, the  supreme  authority  in  the  government  of  the  Legion. 

The  No  1  national -defense  resolution  adopted  by  the  1939  Chi- 
cago Legion  convention  reiterated  the  sense  of  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  quoted  alxjve  by  saying: 

'We  want  America  strong  enough  to  meet  any  intended  Invasion 
bofort'  It  arrives  and  to  turn  the  invader  back,  so  that  our  homes 
remain  Intact  and  our  families  secure.  We  would  prefer  to  fight 
outside  of  the  United  States  rather  than  see  any  part  of  the  United 
States  become  destroyed  " 

Now.  these  resolutions  are  familiar  to  meml)ers  of  the  American 
Legion  They  have  been  given  the  press  of  the  Nation.  The  story 
of  these  resolutions  has  been  carried  in  the  press,  on  the  wires, 
and  over  the  air  by  radio 

They  are  In  general  agreement  with  the  further  resolution  of 
the  1939  Chicago  convention  In  which  the  Legion  recommended  to 
Congress  "that  authorizations  and  appropriations  be  made  which 
will  Insure  us  a  navy  second  to  none,  a  navy  so  organized  that  it 
can  defend  our  Interests  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
against  any  possible  grouping  of  aggressors." 

What.  then.  Is  the  pxirpose  in  repeating  these  declarations  of  the 
Legion?  I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  the 
Legion's  position  to  correct  erroneous  and  misleading  Interpreta- 
tions of  our  policy  with  regard  to  national  defense 

Let  us  consider  now  the  policy  statements  adopted  by  the  1940 
Boston  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion.  These  form 
the  basic  program  which  It  Is  my  duty,  as  national  commander,  to 
interpret  to  our  members  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Thes?  are  not  my  statements.  They  are  not  born  of  a  figment  of 
my  imagination  They  are  the  reasoned,  realistic  product  of  the 
thought  of  the  delegates  to  the  Boston  convention,  who,  realizing 
the  emergency  condition  of  world  affairs,  laid  down  the  policy  for 
the  Legion  to  follow  this  yeer. 
What  do  they  say? 

•1  No  more  costly  mistake  in  statecraft  can  be  made  than  a 
program  which  envisages  Initial  fighting  upon  our  continental 
frontiers,  thtis  bringing  a  war  to  our  own  homes.  What  happ>ens  In 
such  a  case  la  all  too  patent  in  the  situation  of  the  British  Isles 
today  " 

'"2  The  two  great  natural  bulwarks  of  our  country  are  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  but  their  value  depends  upon  our  physical  In- 
fluence therein." 

"3  If  flghting  Is  necessary  to  defend  the  United  States,  we  insist 
upon  being  prepiu-ed  to  do  the  fighting  outside  of  the  United 
States" 

■4  We  believe  that  a  sound  national -defense  policy  for  this  coun- 
try requires  that  we  should  at  this  time  give  all  practicable  aid  to 
Great  Britain  and  those  alined  with  her  In  their  fight  for  freedom. 

"5.  Our  present  program  to  build  a  navy  with  its  own  air  arm 
capable  of  defending  our  Interest  In  Ixjth  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
against  any  possible  grouping  of  aggressors  should  be  carried  through 
to  completion  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"6  We  urge  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  exercise 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  war  materials  to  the 
aggressor  nations  and  that  It  continue  to  extend  to  all  peoples  who 
arr  resisting  aggression  the  fullest  cooperation  consistent  with  our 
obligations,  our  security,  our  liberties,  and  our  peace  " 

Since  the  day  the  reports  containing  these  resolutions  were  given 
the  press  during  the  Boston  national  convention  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  reiterate  the  stand  of  the  Legion  as  reflected  by  these 
actions  on  the  question  of  national  defense.  I  subscribe  to  them 
wfccl-heartedly  They  are  a  part  of  the  blueprint  for  the  program 
for  this  year  that  came  from  the  minds  of  the  delegates  who  were 
the  draftsmen  for  these  policies. 

Tn  addition  to  the  resolutions  I  have  quoted  the  Boston  conven- 
tion also  approved  the  action  of  the  Government  in  expanding  our 
svs'em  of  naval  bases  by  a  transfer  of  over-age  destroyers. 
'  There  Is  nothing  In  any  action  of  the  Boston  convention,  there  is 
nothing  In  any  statement  I  have  made  since  the  convention,  to 
indicate  that  the  Legion  has  veered  away  from  Its  basic  position  of 
.seeking  th?  peace  of  this  Nation  through  an  adequate  national- 
defense  svstem 

The  change,  if  there  Is  one.  has  come  In  world  affairs  to  give  new 
meaning  to  our  defense  problems.  Everything  we  have  done  Is 
based  on  the  Idea  that  our  defense  system  must  not  only  be  strong 
militarily  but  also  spiritually  and  with  respect  to  Its  economic 
repercussions  Military  prepuredness  tends  to  defer  acts  of  the  most 
desperate  belligerent.  Economic  preparedness  reduces,  although  It 
cannot  wholly  eliminate  economic  pressure  for  In.o'vement  In  wars. 
Our  actual  defense  system  as  It  exists  at  the  present  time  In  the 
Pacific  runs  irom  Alaska,  through  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  the  Canal 
Zone.     At  Boston  the  American  Legion  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 


ing the  recommendation  made  In  1919  by  the  joint  Army  and  Navy 
board  and  repeated  in  1938  bv  the  naval  (Hepburn)  board  "that 
Guam  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  adequate  to  its  defense  against 
any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.'  The  resolution  further 
went  on  to  recommend  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  be  .sought 
for  a  continuance  and  necessary  strengthening  of  the  military  and 
naval  defences  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  "as  a  measure 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  peoples  and  to  the  preservation  of 

stability  In  the  Pacific   " 

In  the  Atlantic,  so  long  as  the  European  balance  of  power  re- 
mained, our  defense  program  appeared  reasonably  adequate  It  ap- 
pears inadequate  today  only  because  a  situation  which  formerly 
seemed  theoretic  and  remote  has  become  real  and  Imminent  almost 
overnight  The  possible  missions  of  our  armed  forces  have  been 
expanded  almost  l>eyond  recognltlcn  because  of  events  in  Europe. 
The  fact  that  our  Navy  would  never  have  been  capable  of  operating 
simultaneously  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  against  a  possible  coali- 
tion of  hostile  powers  occasioned  no  serious  alarm  until  Germany 
threatened  the  destruction  of  British  sea  power  in  the  Atlantic  The 
moment  such  a  threat  appeared  the  tacit  assumptions  on  which  our 
whole  defense  system  was  Duilt  were  swept  away 

The  American  Legion  has  expressed  Its  sympathy  for  Great  Britain 
and  for  China  It  has  approved  of  aid  given  them  in  defeating  the 
alms  of  the  aggressor,  dictator-controlled  nations  L«t  me  say  that 
our  sympathy  for  these  countries  and  our  aid  to  them  does  not 
control  our  thinking  about  nation  U  defense  for  the  United  States, 
We  want  peace  for  this  country  We  want  Its  shores  Inviolate  We 
are  concerned  with  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  primarily  because  of 
our  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  United  States  and  secondarily  because 
of  our  sympathy  for  the  principles  for  which  she  fights 

It  Is  our  duty  to  ovirselves  and  our  country  to  look  first,  last,  and 
always  to  our  own  interests  It  is  our  duty.  In  other  words,  to  be 
nationally  selfish  We  should  not  be  swayed  by  sentiment  In  times 
such  as  these  We  must  face  fact*  as  they  are  Our  governmental 
concepts  and  interests  are  similar  to  Great  Britain's  We  have 
many  mutual  interests  However,  we  must  think  alwajrs  of  our  own 
country  and  Its  Interests  This  means  that  in  any  dealings  with 
Great  Britain  we  must  have  that  always  paramount.  Putting  it 
plainly,  we  must  face  facts,  be  practical  and  hard-boiled  We  must 
always  make  sure  that  we  get  full  value  received  for  what  we  give. 


Nutrition  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK   {  ALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  OR   H   BORSOOK.  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE 

OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Mr,  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  iinportant  address, 
doubly  important  at  this  time,  as  we  are  attempting  to  gear 
up  our  country  for  national  defenbe.  The  address  by  Dr. 
Borsook,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  California  Cities.  Health 
Officers'  Section,  at  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  September  16.  1940. 
follows: 

NUTRrriON    AND    NATIONAL    DI3TNSE 

(By-Dr   H.  Borsook.  California  Institute  of  Technology) 
Nutrition  and  National  Defense  would  have  seemed  an  odd  title 
a  few  years  ago      That  Is  no  longer  true      Today  a  menace  threatens 
to  eng\ilf  the  last  great  democracy  in  Europe.     The  shadow  of  this 
menace  Is  over   this  country 

The  value  of  our  lives  and  all  that  we  have  Is  now  measured 
against  the  new  standard  of  national  defense  We  are  sparing 
neither  men  nor  money  to  provide  the  best  engines  of  war  that  we 
can  contrive  In  mechanized  warfare.  6  to  18  men  must  work  at 
home  for  every  man  stationed  In  the  first  line  of  defense  The 
whole  fabric  of  our  industrial  organization,  the  backbone  of  our 
national  defense,  depends  on  the  productive  effort  of  these  men  and 
women  of  America  To  make  this  effort  as  effective  as  possible, 
the  modem  knowledge  of  nutrition  can  make  a  major  contribution. 
whose  l>enefits  will  remain  long  after  the  present  crisis  has  passed 
Nutrition  Is  the  next  great  problem  and  the  next  new  task  which 
public-health  authorities  must  tackle  Toward  the  end  nf  the 
nineteenth  and  in  the  b'.'glnnlng  cf  this  century  the  application 
of  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  to  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  Infectious  diseases  changed  the  health  of  the  world. 
The  application  of  discoveries  In  nutrition  could  eradicate  beri- 
beri, pellagra,  and  scurvy,  scourges  as  severe  and  as  widespread 
as  the  bacterial  diseases  It  can  do  more;  It  can  raise  the  health 
of  natloris  to  a  new  high  level  If  applied  on  a  national  scale  as 
bacteriology  is  now  applied  in  public  health  and  sanitation 
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If  the  new  knowledge  of  nutrition  were  used.  It  could  make  us 
taller,  stronger,  healthier,  and  longer-lived  In  the  United  States 
we  have  the  knowledge  to  do  this  and  an  ambulance  of  the  neces- 
sary materials,  the  factories,  and  transportation  system,  but  so  far 
the  adult  man  on  the  street  has  benefited  very  little 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  well  nourished  and  ac- 
cordingly ."^uffcr  from  many  avoidable  illnesses  A  great  mass  of 
data  supportlnp  this  statement  Is  available  Stiebellnp  and  Phlpard 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  analyzed  diets  of 
employed  workers  In  the  years  19S5-37. 

In  four  great  geographical  divisions  from  coast  to  coast  the  dis- 
tribution of  good.  fair,  and  poor  diets  was  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Poor.  50  percent;  fair.  35  percent;  only  15  percent  were  classed 
as  good  The  chief  difference  between  the  good  diets  and  the  fair 
diets  Is  In  the  amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals  they  contain 

The  extent  of  malnutrition  In  this  country  is  worse  than  these 
figures  indicate  becau.se  the  standards  In  the  diets  classified  as 
'fair"  are  In  reality  unsafe  diets.  The  amount  of  vitamin  B,  (250 
lnternatlon;U  units  dally)  Is  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  berll>erl 
with  no  margin  of  safety;  the  amount  of  vitamin  A  «3.000  Interna- 
tional unlt.s  dally)  Is  barely  adequate  for  normal  vision  In  dim 
light  T'here  is  only  barely'  enough  protein  (45  grams  dally)  to 
prevent  loss  of  body  protein;  the  Iron  (10  mi'iligrams  dally)  Is  so 
low  that  It  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  anemia  Only  15  percent 
of  the  employed  workers  had  diets  better  than  this 

A  nutrition  survey  was  carried  out  In  Pasadena  between  May  and 
August  1938  under  the  direction  of  Or  W  L  Halver.Mnn.  the  health 
officer  of  Pasadena,  and  the  speaker  Otir  findings  concentrated  In 
this  region  confirmed  those  of  Stlebeling  and  Phipard. 

No  wonder  there  are  so  many  reports  all  over  the  country  of 
defective  vision  In  dim  light  which  is  subclinical  vitamin  A  defici- 
ency; reports  of  subclinical  vitamin  B  deficiency  which  manifests 
Itself  in  constipation,  dyspepsia,  neuritis-,  and  arthritis;  of  latent 
pcurvv  which  Is  subclinical  vitamin  C  deficiency:  of  thinning  of  the 
bones  of  people  past  middle  age  and  of  widespread  sutxrllnlcal 
rickets  in  our  children,  which  are  due  to  sutKlinical  vitamin  D  and 
calcium  deficiency 

It  would  be  a  mi.stake  if  the  economic  factor  were  considered 
as  the  only  one  affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation  Stlebeling 
and  Phipard  found  that  of  those  who  spent  for  food  as  much  as 
M0-f50  a  month  for  a  family  of  four  (and  these  constitute  the 
upper  minority  of  people  In  this  country)  one-half  had  diets  that 
were  p>oor 

The  economic  factor  would  be  the  most  important  one  If  our 
objective  were  limited  to  the  prevention  of  severe  nutritional  dis- 
eases such  as  xerophthalmia,  beriberi,  pellagra,  and  scurvy. 
What  should  be  our  objective?  Or  McLester.  In  his  presidential 
address  to  the  American  M<^d;cal  Association   In   1935.  said: 

Tn  the  future  it  (science)  promises  to  those  race.';  who  will  t«V:e 
aavantage  ol  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  a  larger  stature, 
greater  vigor,  increased  longevity,  and  a  higher  cultural  attain- 
ment." 

This  should  be  our  objective.  We  should  strive  to  attain  opti- 
mum or.  a.«  Sherman  has  called  It.  buoyant  health.  This  Is  more 
than  prophylaxis,  more  than  preventive  medicine  It  is  positive 
action  to  ra:se  our  normal  of  health  to  a  new  level 

Certainly  our  military  forces  should  be  given  a  diet  that  will 
afford  optimum  health.  There  are  reports  that  aviators  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  are  given  large  amounts  of  vitamins  A  and  D  in 
the  form  of  tuncentraies.  presumably  to  make  certain  that  their 
vision  Will  be  as  good  as  It  can  be  made.  These  young  men  report 
that  they  enjoy  as  a  result  a  general  tonic  effect,  their  appetites 
are  better,  they  feel  better.  I  have  Rood  reason  to  believe  from  a 
personal  communication  that  the  diet  of  the  German  Army  has 
been  designed  by  nutrition  experts,  that  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  has  been  used  and  that  it  is  fortified  with 
vitamins. 

When  optimum  health  Is  our  objective  then  the  economic  fac- 
tor becomes  of  secondary  Importance.  Even  the  well  to  do  who 
can  eat  what  they  want  to,  and  as  much  as  they  want  to.  and  are 
reasonably  intolliKi-nt  about  It  do  not  and  cannot,  unless  they 
possess  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  obtain  a  diet  which 
will  afford  optimum  "health  ThU  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
common  ailments  of  middle  and  old  age.  This  conclusion  Is 
based  on  personal  observation  of  hundreos  of  cases  In  the  last  8 
years  What,  then.  Is  the  situation  among  those  whose  Incomes 
are  in  the  middle  and  lower  brackets?  How  much  could  we  save 
In  ho.«pitals  and  dispensaries  If  they  had  a  first-class  diet  from 
childhood? 

Modern  processes  remove  the  vitamins  and  minerals  from  wheat, 
corn,  and  sugar  In  the  milling  and  refining  Today  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  vitamin  B  complex  In  the  wheat  grown  in  this  coun- 
try is  actually  eaten  by  human  beings,  although  subclinical  vitamin 
B  deficiency  l.«:  widespread  In  all  economic  classes.  The  public  does 
not  know  that  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  states 
that  'A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  If  any 
valuable  constituent  has  been  in  whole  or  In  part  omitted  or 
abstracted  therefrom." 

Wr  lo-^t  a  great  opportunity,  although  we  can  blame  nobody, 
when  governments  permitted  our  staple  foods  to  be  devltamlnlzed 
and  demlnerallzed.  Befcwe  the  days  of  modern  milling  processes 
an  Enell>^h  laborer  obtained  1.000  units  of  vitamin  B,  dally  from 
his  bread  alone:  today  only  the  upper  classes  get  as  much  as  500 
units  from  all  their  food  together. 

There  Is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  The  Nation  will  not 
eat  whole  wheat  flour  and  bread.    Furthermore,  it  would  require  a 


profound  change  In  the  milling  industry  We  must  use  such  meth- 
ods In  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  do  not  call  for  a  revclutlcn 
In  our  processing  methods,  nor  for  great  change  In  eating  habits, 
or  we  shall  fall  Yet  an  optimum  diet  U  within  the  peach  of  t\TTT- 
one  If  certain  simple  measures  are  taken.  I  shall  describe  what 
the«e  measures  are  presently 

Before  doing  so  I  »nsh  to  dlsctiss  briefly  one  useful  if  net  abso- 
lutely necessary  prerequisite.  That  Is  that  public-health  and  ether 
officers  concerned  with  protecting  otir  food  have  at  least  scrr.e 
appreciation  of  the  new  knowledge  of  nutrition  I  heard  not  long 
ago  of  one  of  our  State  officers  concerned  with  food  and  drug  in- 
spection whc  stated  that  he  did  not  need  ntamlns.  that  very  few 
ppieople  do  When  informed  of  a  recent  Federal  ruling  that  vitamins 
be  cla-ssed  as  foods,  he  stated  that  he.  for  one.  would  do  all  he  cculd 
to  prevent  such  a  permanent  ruling 

I  wish  that  this  outspoken  officer  would  submit  to  the  slir.p?e 
experiment  of  living  on  a  diet  which  contained  no  vitamins  for  as 
short  a  period  as  2  months — washed  casein,  cane  sugar,  lard  row 
lick  for  minerals,  and  water,  ad  lib  If  he  survives  the  3  months' 
experiment  I  am  sure  he  will  become  a  zealous  evangelist  for  vita- 
mins     New  converts  are  the  most  devout 

The  nutrition  group  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  has 
been  devoting  Itself  to  the  problem  cf  practical  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation  We  are  of  the  opinion  thnt 
there  is  only  one  really  effet^-ttve  and  certain  way  of  doing  this  It 
Is  also  the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  way  This  is  to  add  vitamins 
and  minerals  to  such  staple  fcxxls  as  flour,  corn  meal,  and  sujiar  and 
to  stime  canned  and  bottled  foods,  at  the  source  where  these  foods 
are  processed  These  must  be  added  In  measured  amounts,  under 
Government  regulation  and  subject  tc  Ooveriunent  Inspection, 
Specifically,  what  Is  needed  Is: 

1  Authorization  of  a  Government  body  to  be  concerned  solely 
with  nutrition.  This  body  should  consist  of:  (a)  A  ct^mmisslon  of 
competent  nutrition  experts  and  .scientific  representatives  of  the 
military  branches  and  of  the  different  Go%'ernment  departments  con- 
cerned This  commission  will  set  up  standards,  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  vitamins  should  be  added  to  foods,  and  deal  with 
related  matters,  and  (b)  an  administrative  division  headed  by  a 
qualified  executive  director  with  the  power  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  commission. 

An  outline  of  a  national  nutrition  program  bused  on  the  policy  of 
fortification  was  forwarded  by  our  group  to  Washington  on  June  15 
of  this  year,  followed  by  certain  addenda  The  plan  Is  practical. 
simple  and  lnexpensi\e  It  is  a  plan  which  aims  at  providing  an 
optimum  diet  for  the  whole  Nation,  at  providing  the  nutrninriHl 
basis  of  the  highest  attainable  physiological  state  In  our  pjcople. 
Our  policy  may  be  stated  In  these  sentences  Tap  water  has  b«^n 
made  .safe  by  the  efforts  of  public  health  authorities  and  everyone 
knows  it  Is  safe  The  food  products  supervised  by  a  competent 
national  nutrition  authority  would  merit  the  same  public  confi- 
dence. t)ecause  of  the  assurance  In  the  public  mind  that  the  re- 
quirement of  nutritional  essentials  was  being  satisfied  automatically 
and  inescapably 

Some  have  suggested  that  education  In  eating  habits  Is  the  answer 
to  the  problem  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
for  years  been  carrying  on  excellent  work  along  these  lines.  It  has 
had  some  measure  of  success  The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
today  is  two  to  three  times  what  it  was  50  years  ago.  yet  even  tcday 
calcium  deficiency  Is  widespread  In  the  last  15  years  the  increase 
in  milk  consumption  has  been  only  4  percent  Have  we  time  now 
with  a  national  emergency,  with  the  coimtry  mobilising  all  its 
resources  to  meet  this  emergency,  for  a  policy  which  can  &*  best 
bring  results  only  afu»r  many  years  of  effort?  Public  education  Is  a 
very  .slow  process 

We  must  act  first  with  an  effective  national  nutrition  policy. 
This  IS  in  the  best  tradition  of  public-health  work.  Would  drinking 
water  be  as  safe  as  It  Is  today  If  the  application  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  bacteriology  had  consisted  mainly  in  an  educational  cnm- 
palgn  to  boil  all  drinking  water?  I  Imagine  It  would  have  sounded 
fantastic  If  It  had  been  .suggested  In  1881  that  the  best  way  to  make 
water  safe  to  drink  Is  to  Install  great  filtration  plants  and  sedimen- 
tation beds,  when  the  simple  measure  of  boiling  water  would  irake 
it  as  safe 

No  discussion  of  the  national  nutrition  probltm  In  the  United 
States  may  pass  over  without  comment  the  food-stamps  plan  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  no  dcubt 
that  this  plan  will  prove  to  be  an  Important  step  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  grave  problem  of  agrlculturnl  surpltises.  If  extended 
as  it  should  be  It  can  go  far  toward  preventing  serious  nutritional 
diseases  such  as  pelliigra  and  scurvy  among  the  poor  by  pro- 
viding enough  to  eat  and  Improving  the  quality  somewhat. 

The  food-.slnnip  plan  has  Its  limits.  It  alone  will  not  Insure 
an  optimum  diet  for  the  whole  Nation.  Tlie  policy  of  fortifica- 
tion of  foods  which  our  group  has  recommended  to  Washington 
would  not  interfere  with  the  food-stamp  plan,  but  make  it  an 
even  more  effective  measure  In  improving  the  diet  cf  those  who 
use  It. 

We  are  confident  that  an  effective  national  nutrition  program 
based  on  fortification  of  foods  with  vitamins  and  minerals,  sup- 
plemented by  such  measures  as  the  food-stamp  plan,  could,  for 
example,  bring  atwut  the  eradication  of  pell.-\gra  In  the  South 
within  a  year  of  Its  full  operation.  There  may  be  reasons  why 
this  cannot  or  will  not  Ije  done,  but  none  of  these  can  be  scientific 
nutritional  reasons. 

The  policy  of  fortifying  foods  with  dietary  essentials  Is  not 
a  new.  revolutionary  policy.     We  have  grown  accustomed  now  to 
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the  fortlflcatlon  of  salt  with  icdldes  in  order  to  reduce  the  In- 
cidf'nce  of  goJter  More  recently  vitamin  A  has  been  added  to 
margarine  In  order  to  raise  its  nutritional  value  toward  that  of 
butter  The  same  arguments  that  today  are  and  will  be  raissed 
against  fortifying  flour  with  the  vitamin  B  complex  were  raised 
against  tJie  addition  of  iodine  to  salt  and  of  vitamin  A  to  margarine. 
1  have  not  time  to  discuss  these  today,  but  I  will  say  that  none 
of  them  can  be  sustained  on  scientific  or  economic  grounds. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  much  this  policy  of  fortification  of 
foods  with  adequate  amounts  of  dietary  essentials  is  going  to  cost. 
Let  me  give  you  an  actual  illustration  of  hew  little  It  need  cost.  A 
friend  of  mine  with  relatives  in  England  a^ked  our  nutrition  group 
for  advice  on  what  he  cou'.d  send  to  tide  his  relatives  over  the 
serious  food   situation   which   is   expected    in  England    this   winter. 

W>'  were  able  to  draw  up  a  small  list  of  fo*cl  materials  which 
supplied  abundant  amounts  of  the  dietary  essentials — flrst-class 
protein,  calcium,  phosphate,  iron,  vitamins  A.  the  B  complex,  C, 
and  D  These  dietary  essentials,  with  some  fat,  any  available  pro- 
tein, and  any  carbohydrate  for  calories  will  supply  his  relatives 
wuh  a  flrst-class  diet  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view.  The  essen- 
tials Will  cost  him  (without  transport)   7' 2  cents  a  day  per  person. 

If  the  policy  of  fortification  of  foods  which  we  have  proposed  is 
ad  >pied  and  put  into  effect  on  a  national  scale,  optimum  amounts 
of  dietary  essentials  would  cost  much  less  than  T'a  cents  a  day  per 
person.    Our  nutrition  group  has  been  able  to  make  some  study  of 

the  cost,  and  it  appears  that  if  the  program  were  carried  through 
on  a  national  basis  the  vitamins  will  cost  approximately  $1  per 
person  per  year.  This  fljrure  Ls  so  low  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  food  Industries  could  absorb  the  cost  themselves  without 
passing  It  on  to  the  consumer. 

A  short  time  ago  the  British  Government  appointed  a  Scientific 
Food  Committee.  Within  5  weeks  the  comnnlctee  had  formulated 
a  national  nutrition  policy,  and  this  policy  >»as  translated  by  the 
"Government  of  Great  Britain  into  national  action. 

The  Britioh  national  nutritional  policy  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  fortification  Vitamin  B,  and  calcium  are  added  to  tlour  The 
decision  to  add  calcium  is  especially  important  because  it  is  a  dietary 
essential  which  Is  not  pre.sent  in  appreciable  amounts  In  flour,  white 
or  whole  wheat.  Flour  happens  to  be  the  most  convenient  vehicle 
for  this  particular  supplement. 

The  result  Is  that  the  whole  Nation  obtains  an  Increased  Intake 
of  these  two  dietary  essentials.  avitomatictiUy  and  inescapably, 
without  change  In  color,  taste,  or  processing  of  the  food.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  Increased  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  public  is  lot 
asked  to  change  its  eating  habits;  millers  and  bakers  are  not  asked 
to  change  their  processes 

It  13  a  well-established  practice  to  exchange  military  observers 
with  other  countries,  especially  when  there  is  a  war.  This  prac- 
tice Is  now  extended  to  civilian  experts  in  industry'  and  com- 
merce The  policy  of  the  fortification  of  a  staple  food  for  the  whole 
nation  recently  adopted  by  the  British  Government  is  an  hi.storic 
event  In  public  health.  It  concerns  lis  vitally.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  we  send  competent  nutrition  otjservers  abroad  so  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  close,  continuous,  and  objective  study 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  of  this  undertaking, 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  which  the  government  of  a  great 
country,  by  deliberate  plan  and  measure,  seeks  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  the  whole  nation,  without  calling  on  the  indivlduala 
of  th.at  nation  to  do  anything.  The  Improvement  in  their  diet 
will  be  automatic  and,  so  long  as  they  eat  bread.  Inescapable. 
This  is  sound  applied  science;  It  Is  also  biological  engineering  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Today  the  public  health  officers  of  the  city  of  London  are  work- 
ing to  prevent  epidemics  and  starvation.  Their  problems  are  the 
primitive  ones  of  a  struggle  for  survival.  Their  work  is  among 
ruins  and   in  cellars. 

That  this  horror  shall  not  befall  us  we  are  going  to  make  an 
unprecedented  expenditure,  not  only  of  our  money  but  of  ourselves. 
In  public  service.  We  are  Just  beginning.  The  stress  of  the  demand 
for  increased  production  will  grow  on  workers,  executives,  and 
government  officials  We  can  put  to  good  u.se,  in  the  building  of 
our  national  defenses,  all  our  reserves  of  health  and  strength 

Is  It  not  time,  then,  for  a  national  nutrition  policy  for  the 
United  States,  for  a  competent  Government  body  to  be  concerned 
solely  with  nutrition?  So,  Just  as  we  are  now  organized  to  use  all 
our  knowledge  of  science  and  technology  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  warfare,  we  shall  also  use  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  lasting  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Headed  for  Complete  Dictatorship 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of 
constant  criticism  and  warnings  on  the  part  of  several  Mem- 


bers of  the  Congress,  the  national -defense  program  was 
allowed  to  lag  until  now  the  country  is  told  by  William 
Knudsen,  of  the  National  Defense  Commission,  that  our 
defense  is  at  least  30  percent  behind  the  program. 

Refusing  to  appoint  any  responsible  head,  and  insisting 
upon  passing  on  all  matters  himself.  President  Roosevelt, 
part  of  the  time  away  from  Washington,  his  whereabouts 
unknown  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  has.  in  part  at  least, 
been  the  bottleneck  behind  which  the  defense  program  has 
dammed  up. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  so  intended,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  perfectly  designed  to  produce  a  demand  for  mobilization 
and  regimentation  of  business  and  industry  than  the  bogging 
down  of  the  defense  program.  There  are  those  in  Washing- 
ton who  believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  waiting  for  what  at  least  appeared  to  be  a  public 
demand  for  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  industrial 
mobilization  plan,  which  means  the  setting  up  in  peacetime 
in  this  country  of  a  complete  military  dictatorship.  That 
demand  for  the  adoption  of  the  mobilization  plan  has  come. 
It  arose  from  so  many  different  sources  so  suddenly  as  to  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  preconceived  propaganda  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  American  people  know  some  of 
the  things  that  are  proposed  in  this  mobilization  plan  as 
revised  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  1936  and  1939. 

Title  n  of  the  1936  mobilization  plan,  which  would  become 
effective  with  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  is  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Management  Act.     It  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

T1T1.E  II 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  when  in  his  opinion  the 
successful  prosecution  of  war  so  requires  or  renders  advisiible. 
the  successful  pro.';ecutlon  of  war  so  requires  or  renders  advi.sable. 
to  require,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  establish, 
the  registration  of  all  or  any  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement or  control  of  any  technical,  industrial,  or  manufacturing 
plant  or  establishment  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  whatever  the  form 
of  ownership  thereof,  corporate  or  otherwise,  or  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  such  capacity  within  6  months  prior  to  any  declaration  of 
war. 

STATTJS  OF   REGISTRANTS 

Whenever  the  President  shall,  in  his  discretion,  deem  any  techni- 
cal, industrial,  or  manufacturing  plant  or  establishment  or  any 
group  thereof  comprising  an  industry  to  be  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  the  effective  operation  of 
tho  military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  interest 
during  the  emergency,  he  may  proclaim  such  plant,  establishment, 
or  industry  so  to  be  Thereupon  any  person  registered  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall.  If  within  a  classification  promul- 
gated by  the  President  in  his  .said  proclamation,  be  brought  iiUo 
service  of  the  Government  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  War  Department  The  Secretary 
of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such  rtiles  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  nccessaj-y  for  the  government  of  such  persons  .so 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  Government.  •  •  •  xhp  Secre- 
tary may  at  any  time,  if  he  deem  the  public  interest  in  successful 
prosecution  of  war  so  to  require,  remove  such  person  from  .such 
industrial  position  and  assign  him  to  any  service  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  said  War  Department.  Upon  such  removal  the 
vacancy  so  created  shall  be  filled  in  the  normal  manner  bv  the 
officers  or  managers  of  the  plant  or  establishment  affected,  but  the 
person  chosen  as  such  replacement  shall  immediately  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

LIMrrATTON    OF    INCOME;     PENALTIES 

No  person  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Government  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  at  any  time  receive  any  salary. 
gift,  compensation,  or  other  emolument  whatsoever,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  for  services  rendered  during  wartime  from  any  plant 
or  establishment  for  or  in  which  such  person  "hall  render  services 
during  time  of  war  Such  person  shall  receive  for  services  rendered 
during  time  of  war  only  such  compensauon  and  allowances  as 
shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  President  If  any  such  person  does 
receive  any  salary  or  compensation  from  any  other  source  for 
services  rendered  during  wartime  he  shaU  be  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  War  Department  and  shall  in  addition 
thereto  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  puni.'-hable  by  a  fine  not 
ejcceedlng  $10  OCk)  or  by  Impri.scr.ment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  by  kioth  such  fine  and  imprisomnent. 

This  means  that  the  President  would  have  power  to  im- 
press into  the  military  service  any  head  of  an  industry,  a 
business,  a  farm,  a  dairy,  a  machine  shop — his  power  of  im- 
pressment would  be  practically  unlimited. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  mobihzation  plan,  entitled.  "War 
Resources  Control,"  is  another  provision  that  will  show  the 
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unlimited  power  which  will  be  vested  In  this  proposed  military 
dictatorship. 

"niis  title  gives  the  President  very  broad  powers  to  control 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation  by  price  fixing,  licensing, 
rationing,  requisitioning,  priorities,  and  other  measures  for 
directing  and  unifying  the  industrial  war  effort.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  President  by  this  title  Is  granted  discretionary  wartime  power 
and  authority  as  follows:  To  fix  prices:  to  regulate  commodity 
exchanges;  to  establish  a  system  erf  priorities  or  rationing  in  favor 
of  users  most  vitally  linked  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  to 
provide  a  system  of  licenses  for  oriranlzatlcns  or  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  public -service  industries;  to  regu- 
late the  sale.  use.  tran.sportation.  manufacture,  or  distribution  of 
any  piroduct;  to  requisition  any  product  and  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  nf  puch  products;  to  enforce  regulations  against  waste, 
hoarding.  .spe<ulation.  and  profiteering:  to  commandeer  any  manu- 
facturing plant  or  other  establishment. 

The  President  is  also  authorized  in  this  title  to  establish 
as  many  agencies  as  he  deems  necessary  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  control  over  war  resources.  Tlie  appointment  of  ad- 
ministrators to  exercise  the  powers  granted  is  also  author- 
ized. The  President  could  regroup,  redistribute,  or  reassign 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  procurement  of  war  supplies 
for  the  Military  and  Naval  Establi-shments. 

Any  mobilization  plan  which  may  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  include  the  provision  of  the  1939  plan 
which  provides  that  the  act  shall  remain  in  forcr  until  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Piesident  the  period  of  readjustment  shall 
have  passed.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we  will  have  a 
dictatorship  saddled  upon  lis  until  such  time  as  the  dictator 
himself  willingly  surrenders  this  power.  When,  in  modern 
history,  has  eny  dictator  done  this? 

Do  the  American  p>eople  want  such  a  military  dictatorship 
set  up  over  them  m  peacetime? 


EXTENSION  OF  RB:MARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Wednesday.  December  IS,  1940 


Closer  Relationships  Stressed  in  Addresses  on  the 
Occasion  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day 


ADDRESSES  BY  DR  I,  S  ROWE.  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OP  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION.  AND  THOMAS  BURKE,  CHIEF  DIVI- 
SION OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNlCA'nONS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  yesterday  evening  at  a  dinner  in  commemoration  of 
Pan  American  Aviation  Day.  and  later  to  see  Flight  Com- 
mand in  its  world  premier  at  the  Capitol  Theater. 

Tlie  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation, was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  Among  the 
speakers  were:  GiU  Rcbb  Wilson,  alert  and  farsight ed  presi- 
dent of  the  organization:  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  of  the 
United  States  Army:  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark,  of  the  United 
States  Navy:  and  Walter  Pidgeon.  whom  we  later  saw  in  a 
leading  role  in  the  splendid  motion  picture,  which  had  full 
cooperation  of  the  Navy  in  its  filming. 

Present  at  the  gathering  in  the  Carlton  Hotel  were  diplo- 
matic representatives  from  practically  all  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Believing  the  following  addresses  at  the 
dinner  in  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day, 
Tuesday.  December  17.  1940.  to  be  especially  timely,  I  include 
them  at  this  point: 

THE    IJi.RCER   SIGNTFICANCE   OF   PAN-AMHIICAN   AVIATION    DAT 

(Address  by  Dr.  L.  S    Rowe.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 

Union) 

The  celebration  of  Pan-American  Aviation  Day  at  this  time 
assumes  a  t-peclal  slgniJicance  not  only  because  of  its  Intrinsic  Im- 
portance  but   also   by    reason  of   the   fact   that    It   Is   the   outward 


expression  of  that  growing  unity  of  the  Americas  which  means  so 
much  to  the  present  and  to  the  future  of  clvtllzatlon  Upon  that 
imlty  depends  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemlfphere  and  it  la 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  njxjn  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  depends  the  future  of  democratic  Institutions. 
No  greater  calamity  co\iId  befall  the  American  republics  than  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  International  insecurity  If  there  is  any 
one  lessen  which  history  has  taught  it  is  that  democratic  Institu- 
tions cannot  survive  In  an  atmosphere  of  International  insecurity. 
The  fear  of  aggression  carries  wltli  It  inevitably  regimentation  and 
regimentation  brings  with  it  the  undermining  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty  t)eglnnlng  with  freedom  of  thought, 
and  gradually  extending  to  freedom  of  the  prese.  freedom  of  as- 
sociation   and  finally  to  religious  freedom. 

The  close  and  cooperat;ve  relations  which  have  been  established 
between  the  American  republics,  and  particularly  the  unity  if 
policy  which  they  arc  developing,  point  the  way  to  n.^tiona!  and 
cont:nen':al  security  and  are  at  the  s:imc  time  the  best  guaranties 
of  the  maintenance  of  thoee  democratic  institutions  which  we 
have  Inlurlted  from  the   founders  of  the  American   republics 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  celebration  which  also  deserves 
attention.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the  far-reach'.ng 
social,  economic,  and  political  consequences  which  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  has  brought  with  it  throughout  the  American 
Continent. 

While  its  economic  and  social  effects  have  been  far  reaching,  its 
most  importani  influence  lias  been  political.  Aviation  has  been 
one  of  the  great  unlfylnr,'  Influences  in  the  national  life  cf  the 
countries  of  ihis  continent  It  has  served  to  strengthen  national 
sovereignty  by  increasing  the  control  of  the  respective  national 
governments  over  every  section  of  their  territory.  While  strength- 
ening iniernational  tif.s  it  has  also  served  to  unity  national  opinion 
anci  to  strengthen  the  control  &1  public  opinion  over  governmental 
action. 

In  the  great  movement  for  pan-Amtrlcan  unity  aviation  has 
become  one  of  the  mightiest  forces 

To  the  memory  cf  the  pioneers  In  this  great  movement  in  all 
.sectlon.s  of  our  western  world  we  bring  the  fullest  meastue  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  service  which  they  have  rendered 

TTNITED    STATES    PATS    TRIBITE   TO    GALLANT    AERONAtTTS    OF    2 1     AMERICAK 
REPUBLICS     FOR     WKSTEHN      HEAtl-SPHEBE     AVIATION     DEVKLOPMCNT 

(Address  by  Mr  Thomas  Burke.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Communications.  Department  of  Slate) 

Today  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  our 
citizens  are  paying  tribute  to  those  gallant  aeronauts  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican republics  who  blazed  the  perilous  trail  of  aviation  development 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ii  is  my  understanding  that  the  pnvate  sponsors  who  procured  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  the  President 
to  designate  December  17  as  Pan  American  Aviation  Day  In  the 
United  States  were  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  more  adequately  Informed  about  tlie  importance, 
significance,  and  character  of  aviation  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. With  that  thought  in  mind,  it  Is  said  that  the  !«ponBorB  chose 
tlie  thirty -seventh  anniversary  of  the  Wright  brothers  Kitty  Hawk 
flight  as  an  appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Nation  on  the  fascinating  and  romantic  story  of  avia- 
tion's birth  and  its  development  by  the  nationals  of  our  sister 
republics. 

Surrounded  by  grim  reminders  of  the  tragedy  which  stalks  the 
world  today,  we  who  comprise  the  American  republics  are  taking 
appropriate  measures  to  protect  our  chosen  way  of  life  and  the  peace 
which  it  has  brought  to  us.  To  that  end  we  are  perfecting  our 
respective  air-defense  systems,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  our  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  cultural  well-being  we  are  nriaterlally  aug- 
menting our  air -transportation  facilities.  Among  no  other  group 
of  nations  on  earth  could  such  an  undertaking  be  carried  on  with 
the  Binfleness  of  purp>ose  and  spirit  that  has  characteiized  this  truly 
Pan  American  activity.  In  that  regard  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  peoples  of  no  other  quarter  of  the  globe  have  developed  the 
degree  of  alrmlndedne.ss  that  chaiacterlzes  the  entire  V.'esiem  Hemi- 
sphere. In  this  regard  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  topography 
plays  a  vital  role. 

In  the  area  occupied  by  our  sister  republics  lie  the  Andes 
Mountains — considered  by  scientists  and  travelers  alike  to  be  the 
most  formidable  barrier  to  transportation  in  the  civilized  world. 
Flanked  with  frequently  impassable,  tropical  jungles  whose  rivers 
are.  In  the  main,  vmriavigable,  Los  Andes  have  sullenly  defied 
practically  every  modern  form  of  transportation  except  aviation. 
The  wealth  of  Croesus  would  not  suffice  to  undertake  even  the 
primary  stages  of  highway  or  railroad  construction  through  their 
forbidding  heights,  and  since  the  days  of  the  Conqulstadores  many 
fertile  and  productive  regions  in  the  lower  continent  have  remained 
tightly  locked  between  towering  walls  of  rock  and  dense  Jungles, 
thereby  reducing  their  agricultural  asd  mineral  potentialities  to  a 
negligible  degree  of  productivity.  From  the  angle  of  time,  practi- 
cality, and  cost,  air  transportation  can.  with  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion, offset  this  caprice  of  nature,  and  it  is  mainly  for  that  reason 
that  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  Republics  look  upon  the 
development  of  commercial  aviation  with  BU(-b  vital  Interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  light  of  the  unselfish  cooperation  which  so  vividly  marks 
the  relationship  of  the  American  Republics,  there  is  every  reason 
to   believe   that   the   same  dauntless  spirit    which    guided   Santos- 
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EHimont,  Chavez.  Blelovuclc.  Ouzmfto,  Newberry,  Oodoy.  Cardenas. 
Carranza.  and  the  Wright  brothers,  will  triumph  over  these  ob- 
stacles, and  m  so  doing.  Justify  the  supreme  contribution  which 
the  pioneer  airmen  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  made  to  the  science 
of  aerodynamics. 

Therefore,  on  this  significant  occasion.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  revered  memory  of  our  distinguished  air  pioneers  will  serve 
to  encourage  us  to  maintain  with  Justice,  fairness,  and  equality 
thp  spirit  of  interdependence  and  mutual  respect  by  which  they 
were  so  clearly  guided.  To  that  great  task  we  now  dedicate  our- 
selves.  

National  Pension  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  16.  1940 

Mr.  VCX)RHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  has  there  been  a  movement  of  the 
people  which  has  enlisted  the  support  of  larger  numbers  or 
demonstrated  a  greater  tenacity  of  purpose  than  has  the 
movement  to  establish  a  national  pension  system  for  the 
older  citizens  of  America.  '■ 

There  are  sound  and  basic  res^sons  why  this  is  so.  It  is 
so  because  the  central  problem  of  every  democratic  industrial 
society  is  the  problem  of  enabling  its  people  to  consume  in 
proportion  to  their  power  to  produce.  It  is  so  because  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  a  sustained  core  of  consumer  buying 
power  is  the  only  dependable  basis  for  prosperity.  It  is  so 
because,  at  first  vaguely  but  now  more  and  more  clearly,  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  America's  chance  for  avoiding, 
in  the  long  run.  any  possible  dependence  upon  a  totalitarian 
market  across  the  seas  is  to  develop  here  at  home  a  full 
market  for  our  home  production.  Finally  it  is  so  because 
as  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that, 
even  under  the  extreme  stimulus  of  a  great  defense  program, 
our  machine  and  power  system  of  production  will  not  offer 
opportunity  to  the  older  worker  for  employment. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  contend  that  since  America's 
^foremost  purpose  is  the  construction  of  an  impregnable  system 
of -defense  it  is  no  time  to  be  talking  about  the  gaining  of 
great  social  Ideals  such  as  the  one  to  which  this  speech  is 
addressed.  Such  people  will  be  wrong  for  two  great  reasons. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  unless  we  build  now  a  system  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  employment  and  production 
when  the  defense  spending  comes  to  an  end — as  some  day  it 
must — we  shall  at  that  time  face  even  greater  perils  than  we 
do  at  present.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  cause  for  which 
America  stands  today  must  be  the  cause  of  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  human  beings  and  a  very  great  deal  depends  upon  this 
fact  being  made  unmistakably  clear  by  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  we  pursue.  Indeed  the  one  challenge  to  the  dicta- 
tors which  not  one  of  them — black,  brown,  or  red — can  pos- 
sibly meet  is  the  challenge  of  a  free  people  who,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom,  have  conquered  the  tj-pe  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century — ^unemployment. 

It  was  partly  with  this  Idea  in  mind  that  the  House  con- 
ference on  unemplo3mient  was  organized  almost  a  year  ago 
and  carried  forward  an  outstanding  work  of  studying  the 
causes  of  unemployment  and  developing  a  program  for  its 
solution.  And  the  second  point  in  the  16-point  program 
adopted  by  the  conference  reads  as  follows: 

Passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  natlonid  old-age  retirement 
system  for  all  groups,  operated  on  the  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
finHnced.  in  part  at  least,  by  inheritance  and  Income  taxes. 

But  it  is  not  Members  of  the  House  alone  who  have  spoken 
out  on  this  matter.  On  September  11,  1940.  President  Roose- 
velt made  this  significant  statement: 

Our  old-age  pension  system  must  be  Improved  and  extended: 
the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  Increased;  and.  above  all, 
these  pensions  must  be  given  in  a  manner  which  will  respect  the 
dignity  of  the  life  of  service  and  labor  which  o\ir  aged  citizens 
have  given  to  the  Nation. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  soon  the  United  States  will  have  a  national 
system  under  which  no  needy  man  or  woman  within  our  borders 
will  lack  a  minimum  old-age  pension  which  will  provide  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging  to  the  end  of  the  road — without  having 
to  go  to  the  poorhouse  to  get  It. 

Surely,  then,  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  look  forward 
to  some  definite  action  in  this  great  field  of  human  justice. 
Surely  there  has  been  talk  enough.  .JSurely  those  of  us  who 
have  bcMeved  in  this  cause  can  expect  that  before  the  passage 
of  another  year  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  actual 
progress  in  the  form  of  enacted  legislation. 

And  that  legislation  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
will  include  in  the  system  our  whole  population  above  the 
retirement  age.  It  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  begin 
the  job  of  achieving  a  better  distribution  of  our  national  buy- 
ing power  as  between  the  geographical  regions  of  the  Nation. 
It  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  provide  a  national  insur- 
ance system  to  which  all  \vill  contribute  and  from  which  all 
will  eventually  benefit.  No  farmer,  no  sharecropper,  no  home 
worker,  no  self-employed  person  must  be  left  out  of  it.  for 
America  is  learning — partly  because  she  must — what  national 
imity  really  means.  It  has  been  proposed  already  by  many 
eminent  people  that  a  sp)ecial  tax  be  levied  to  finance  the 
defense  program.  Then  why  not  a  special  tax  to  finance  a 
pension  system?  It  will  cost  money — there  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  cost  will  be  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  the  pension  that  the  American  people  want  to 
provide.  The  thing  that  has  to  be  decided,  after  all.  is  whether 
and  how  much  we  really  want  this  great  step  forward  toward 
true  democratic  security. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress  some 
of  us  here  in  Washington  and  millionsof  people  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  hoping  most  earnestly  that  a  measure 
I  of  the  sort  I  have  described  in  outline  might  be  brought  before 
I  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  least,  for  a  vote.  One  of 
1  the  petitions  which  would  accomplish  this  lacks  today  but 
1   10  names  to  make  it  effective. 

j  I  have  my  own  rather  definite  ideas — some  of  which  I 
I  have  expressed  in  this  speech — as  to  the  particular  provi- 
I  sions  which  an  ideal  national  pension  bill  should  contain. 
'  I  do  not  press  those  ideas  here.  For  the  essential  and  all- 
1  important  thing  today  is  unity  of  jxirpose.  Here  is  a  great 
j  ideal.  We  know  it  can  be  achieved.  Many  of  us  have 
promised  we  would  do  all  in  otu"  power  to  achieve  it. 
Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

I"or  we  are  concerijed  with  the  strength  of  America — with 
the  staying  and  the  dynamic  E>ower  of  our  country's  way 
of  life  and  institutions  of  government. 

Enemies  of  democracy  have  charged  it  could  not  provide 
security.  We  know  they  have  spoken  falsely.  Le't  us  prove 
by  our  action  that  this  is  so.  Let  us  write  a  record  that  all 
the  world  may  read. 


The  Six  Proud  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18. 1940 


RADIO    BROADCAST    BY    CITIZENS    OF     THE     ORANGES     AND 

MAPLKWOOD,   N.  J. 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast on  December  11,  1940.  by  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood,  N.  J.: 

Aknottncer.      Good     evening,     ladies     and     gentlemen.     Station 

WMCA  welcomes  you   to  an   uniosual   program — a   program   which 

brings  you  what  might  be  called  The  Six  Proud  Men     These  are 

six  men   who  are  proud  of  the  place  they  and   their  children   live 

I   and  who  are  going  to  teU  you  tonight  why  they  are  proud  to  live 
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there — and  why  you.  too.  might  perhaps  like  to  live  there.  We 
have  with  ue  thla  evening  George  B.  Strlngfellow.  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood. 
N.  J.,  and  five  distinguished  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  These 
six  proud  men  are  representative  of  the  160.000  fathers,  mothers, 
boys  and  girls,  and  uncles  and  atmts  who  live  in  one  of  America's 
most  famous  communities — which  Is.  in  fact,  five  communities  m 
one.  The  Oranges  and  Maplewood  are  showing  America  a  new 
frontier  In  wholesome  living,  community  cooperation,  and  mutual 
development  whlcli  Im  sure  youll  like  hearing  about  Im  going 
to  ask  Mr  Strlngfellow  to  make  the  introductions;  but  Just  one 
word,  first,  about  Mr  StringfeUow  himself  His  presidency  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  civics  is  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity life  he  shares — a  contribution  which  Is  so  typical  of  pub- 
lic fefliUK  in  the  Orange.s  and  Maplewood. 

Mr  STRiNcrtLLow  Tliank  you.  Mr  Hudson,  and  good  evening, 
well.  I  guess  we  are  six  proud  men.  But  we  re  proud  of  our  com- 
munities and  not  necessarily  of  otirselves  Frankly,  we're  here 
tonight  to  do  a  little  community  braggmg  My  five  friends  and 
neighbors  are  the  executive  heads  of  the  five  municipalities  known 
as  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  These  gentlemen  were  my  guests 
at  dinntT  one  night  last  week,  when  we  were  duscussing  our  visit 
With  WMCA's  radio  audience  tonight:  and  I  think  much  the  best 
way  Is  to  have  them  tell  you  what  they  told  me  about  some  of 
the  advantages  of  living,  doing  business,  and  enjoying  life  in  one 
of  the  longest-established  suburban  sections  in  the  country  Sit- 
ting next  to  me  Is  Mayor  Charles  Martens  of  the  city  of  East 
Orange,  the  largest  In  population  of  these  municipalities  Mr. 
Martens  might  well  be  called  the  indupensable  man  of  East 
Orange  He  hiis  been  elected  mayor  of  his  city  not  once,  not 
twice,  not  three  times — but.  mind  you.  12  consecutive  times.  He 
has  been  major  for  22  years  and  Just  reelected.  Well,  what  have 
you  to  .say  t  n  yourself.  Mayor  Martens? 

Mr  M.\RTENS  Frankly.  Mr  StringfeUow.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for 
myself  but  so  much  to  say  for  East  Orange  and  our  sister  commu- 
nities that  I  could  use  the  entire  time  allotted  to  our  program 
Just  starting  It 

Mr  Strincfexxow.  Suppose  you  briefly  tell  our  audience  a  few 
of  the  chief  charartencTics  of  your  own  particular  city 

Mr  Marte.ns  Well.  I'd  rather  talk  at)out  the  people  of  our  city 
They're  fine  people.  You  see.  our  city  government  charter,  adopted 
in  1899.  p.-ovides  for  many  boards  and  commissions  Nearly  all  of 
our  commissioners- — and  there  are  almost  75  of  them  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  municipal  government — serve  without  pay  They 
give  freely  of  their  time  and  talents  to  make  East  Orange  a  better 
place  for  everybody  to  live.  I  thuik  you  find  In  our  organization 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  government 
but  the  character  of  the  people  in  office  that  really  counts  During 
the  22  years  I  ve  been /nayor.  not  one  person  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
d.shone.sty  or  negligence  in  representing  the  city  or  handling  public 
funds  You  can't  have  government  like  that  without  having  the 
right  sort  of  people  to  back  it  up.  I  think  we  get,  that  right  sort  of 
people  because  East  Orange  has  always  l>een  known  as  the  city  of 
homes  There  are  nearly  70.000  people  living  in  East  Orange — and 
they  are  all  home  i^eople — interested  in  .schools,  in  healthful  sports, 
in  their  churches. 

Mr  STRiNCFELuaw.  I've  often  wondered  Just  how  many  churches 
you  have  in  East  Orange.  Mr    Martens.     How  many  would  you  say? 

Mr  Martths  There  are  43  churches,  covering  all  denominations 
Their  members  have  invested  more  than  five  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  church  buildings  alone — so  It's  not  surprising  that  we 
have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  In  the  country  But  East 
Orange  people  always  invest  in  worth-while  things  Por  instance,  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  playground  systenis  in  the  entire  United 
States  We  believe  m  giving  our  cbUdren  wholesome  surroundings 
in  which  to  play, 

Mr  SnuNcnxLow  Thank  you.  Mayor  Martens  And  before  we  go 
further  into  the  advanta^^es  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  Id  like 
Mayor  Blanchl  to  express  for  all  of  us  the  spirit  of  these  communi- 
ties Ycu  .see.  Mayor  Bianchi's  town  is  Orange — the  mother  of 
all  these  communities,  so  to  speak,.  Mr  Blanclil.  what  are  your 
sentiments? 

Mr  BiANCHi  That  I  can't  find  a  finer  community  In  which  to  live 
and  work — or  a  finer  community  spirit  to  share — than  we  enjoy  here 
in  the  five  municipalities  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  We're  as 
happy  a  family  of  towns  as  there  could  possibly  be.  and  our  spirit 
of  cooperation  has  made,  and  wUI  continue  to  make,  great  things 
possible  for  aU  five  af  us  This  is  a  place  that  not  only  makes  for 
good  living — but  which  has  good  and  old  roots  to  feed  our  growth. 

Mr  SnuNcmxow  What  is  th«  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
city  of  Orange.  Mr  Blanchl? 

Mr  BiANCHi  It  is  the  spirit  of  good  wUl  that  predominates 
amongst  our  citizens  This  has  made  possible  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  three  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  State  and  an 
endless  number  of  other  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Our 
outstanding  development  of  residential  and  business  life  can  be 
attributed  to  the  same  caus«. 

Mr.  STKiNcrcixow  So  from  the  very  beginning.  Mr  Blanchl. 
Orange  combined  a  high-type  residential  life  with  a  sound  business 
background  Today,  Orange  has  a  population  of  about  37.000  people. 
But  we've  talked  about  Orange  and  East  Orange — let's  go  west  now. 
The  third  of  our  government  beads  here  tonight  is  Mayor  Bernard 
M  Degnan.  of  West  Orange.  Mayor  Degnan.  suppose  you  briefly 
describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  West  Orange, 

Mr  Degnam  Well,  geographically  speaking.  West  Orange  Is  the 
largest  of  the  five  municipalities.  It  covers  an  area  of  atxiut  13 
square    miles — -it    is    semimountalnous    In    terrain    and    has    onlj 
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recently  been  conquered  by  the  building  of  new.  modem  highways 
that  now  run  right  throvigh  the  heart  of  thU  hilly  secUon.  West 
Orange  is  attracting  a  lot  of  people  who  love  hills — and  who  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  have  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  Atlantic  cockst 

Mr  S-mtiGTxiAMw  Yes:  Thomt^s  A.  Edison  once  told  me  bow  be 
happened  to  settle  here  But  you're  the  mayor  of  West  Orange; 
suppose  you  tell  the  story. 

Mr  Degnan  As  you  know.  Mr.  Strlngfellow.  it's  really  a  suxy 
about  Mrs.  Thomas  A  Edison — who  stiU  lives  right  here  in  West 
Orange  in  Llewellyn  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  communities 
of  estates  in  the  entire  countrj-.  It  seems  that  Mr  Edison  was 
anxious  to  pick  a  place  to  become  the  permanent  location  for  his 
laboratories.  He  told  Mrs  Edison  that  he  was  willing  to  do  hia 
work — important  as  it  was — an>"whpre  she  would  like  to  live  And 
Mrs  Edison  chose  West  Orange.  That  was  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Apparently  neither  Mr.  Ed.son  nor  Mrs  Edison  ever  regretted  their 
choice  A  few  miles  from  the  family  home  the  sunple  laboratories 
which  Edison  founded  became  the  great  Edison  Industries— and 
from  this  spot  Edi.son  gave  the  world  some  of  his  greatest  inventions 

Mr  Stringfellow  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  fair  testimonial  for 
West  Orange.  Mayor  Degnan  and  I'm,  afraid  I'll  have  to  cut  you 
off.  becaus*^  there  are  good  things  to  say  alx>ut  all  these  munici- 
palities. Id  now  like  to  introduce  E;  Morgan  Barradale.  who  is 
village  president  of  South  Orange — the  fourth  of  our  five  com- 
munities And  we  have  still  to  hear  from  Milo  S  Borden,  chairman 
of  Maplewood's  township  committee  First.  Mr.  Barradale  of  South 
Orange 

Mr  Barradale  Thank  you.  Mr  Strlngfellow.  and  good  evening.  I 
think  It's  time  somebody  said  something  about  the  trees. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  About  the  trees.  Mr   Barradale? 

Mr  Barradalj:  Yes,  the  trees  The  village  of  South  Orange  has 
more  trees  lining  its  streets,  per  mile,  than  any  community  of  Its 
size  In  the  United  States  It's  true  those  trees  Just  grew  there 
But  so  did  trees  grow  everywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  say  it  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  spirit  of  South  Orange  that  the  tree.s  continued  to  grow 
there  The  founders  not  only  wanted  a  nice  place  to  live — they 
wanted  to  keep  It  nice  And  they  protected  their  trees  as  one  of  the 
steps  There's  another  way  In  which  South  Orange  is  unique.  It 
has  the  only  village  charter  and  village  form  of  government  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  It  Is  one  of  the  most  100  percent  residential 
communities  in  the  United  States  This  community  ?rew  almost 
directly  from  a  summer  resort  into  a  high-type  suburban  com- 
munity Por  Instance,  we  have  a  station  on  the  Lackawanna  called 
Mountain  Station.     Do  you  know  how  it  get  its  name? 

Mr   STRiNGrELix)w    How.  Mr    Barradale? 

Mr.  Barradale  Because  100  years  ago  there  was  a  summer  hotel 
nearby  called  Mountain  House  People  would  come  out  here  from 
New  York  and  Newark  to  enjoy  the  good  mountain  air.  Now.  thanks 
to  modern  tran'portatii^n.  these  people's  children  enjoy  this  good 
air  all  the  time  And  the  residential  character  of  liie  community 
has  not  changed.  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  everything  in  the 
way  of  beautiful  surroundings,  convenience,  excellent  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  that  a  man  or  woman  could  possibly  isk 
for  Our  health,  police,  and  fire  departments,  make  South  Orange 
a  secure,  healthy  and  happy  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Stringpellow  And  the  enthusiasm  is  pretty  much  the  same 
throughout  all  the  Oranges  And  certainly  Maplewood.  isn't  it 
Mr  Borden?  Mr  Borden  is.  as  I  have  told  you,  chairman  of  tba 
township  committee  of  Maplewood. 

Mr  Borden.  Yes.  it  is,  Mr  Strlngfellow.  Maplewood.  the  youngest 
part  of  our  flve-ln-one  community,  is  alive  with  a  wholesome  civic 
enthusiasm  and  a  genuine  atmosphere  of  neighborliness  and  co- 
operation These  desirable  conditions  have  t>een  largely  responsible 
for  the  transmission  of  Maplewood  from  a  rural  community  of  less 
than  3.000  inhabitants  in  1920,  to  the  comfortably  populated  town- 
ship of  nearly  23,000  people,  which  is  the  Maplewood  of  today. 
Maplewood  lies  immediately  south  of  South  Orange  and  some  4  miles 
west  of  Newark's  business  center.  Some  folks  call  it  "North  Orange." 
But  that  couldn't  be  right  when  it's  south  of  South  Orange,  could  It? 
Well,  we  feel  that  Maplewood  Ls  pretty  "north"  on  statistics  in  the 
United  States.  Eighy-three  i>ercent  of  the  families  living  in  our 
town  own  their  own  homes  And  out  of  that  kind  of  regard  (or 
home  grows  a  substantial  cooununity  life.  We're  proud  of  our 
planning  and  we  managed  to  escape  the  boom  type  of  Jerry  building 
that  has  turned  so  many  good  communities  Into  luideairable  ones. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  p>opulation  has  Increaeed  400  percent 
since  1920.  homes  have  been  built  of  a  character  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  community, 

Mr  S-ntiNcrEixow.  Tell  us  about  the  Timothy  Ball  HotiBe.  Mr. 
Borden.     Isnt  that  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  country? 

Mr  Boroen.  Yes:  Timothy  Bail  House  was  built  in  1743  and  Is  still 
excellently  preserved.  At  this  two-and-one-half -story  colonial  farm 
house  George  Washington  was  a  frequent  visitor  during  the  Revolu- 
tion He  was  related  on  his  mother's  side  to  Timothy.  Outside  the 
old  house  still  stands  the  historic  walnut  tree  to  which  Oeorge 
Washington  used  to  tie  his  horse. 

Mr,  Strincfellow.  Well,  now  that  the  five  communities  have  all 
been  heard  from  individually.  It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  support 
some  of  the  statements  these  gentlemen  have  made.  After  all. 
there  are  thousands  of  modem  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Why  should  any  one  of  the  Oranges  or  Maplewoods  be 
singled  out  in  particular?  Mayor  Martens,  of  East  Orange,  what  do 
you  say? 

Mr,  Martens.  That's  a  good  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
brings  forth  the  very  point  we  wish  to  stress.  You  see,  the  Oranges 
and    Maplewood.    individually,    are    Jtut    pro^Mrous,    better-tban- 
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average  American  communities.  However,  our  story  tonight  our  rea- 
son for  this  joint  broadcast  and  the  message  we  bring  our  listeners  Is 
the  storv  oT  what  has  been  caUed  an  approach  to  a  new  American 
frontier '  Due  to  our  common  Interests,  the  fact  that  aU  five  of  our 
communities  have,  one  by  one.  grown  out  of  the  original  settlernent 
of  Orange  N  J  we  have  always  shared  a  mutual  civic  Interest,  have 
cooperated  with  one  another  from  the  very  outset,  and  in  many  ways 
have  established  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  as  five  homogenecm 
communities  In  one.  The  things  weve  accomplished,  the  progress 
wevp  made,  and  the  civic  prosperity  we  now  enjoy  are  a  source  of 
great  pride  not  only  to  the  men  here  tonight  but  to  more  than 
165  000  people  In  a  community  of  communities. 

Mr  bTRiNcraxow.  I  think  your  remarks  very  apt,  Mr  Martens 
It  is  true  that  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  represent  practically 
every  type  of  good  living,  from  simple  little  apartments  for  newly 
married  young  folks  to  estates  and  dignified  houses  for  some  of  the 
100  Who's  Who  people  who  live  in  our  midst.  Incidentally.  I  don  t 
believe  there  is  any  other  community  of  165.000  population  which 
can  boa.st  a  hundred  names  listed  In  Who's  Who.  But  then  the.se 
regions  were  built  by  men  with  broad  vision  and  a  real  sense  of 
dcmg  things  Mayor  Bianchi.  wUl  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
early  days?  ^    ^  .  ^^^ 

Mr   Bianchi.  Ill  be  glad  to.     The  first  settlers  of  what  is  now  the 
Oranges   and   Maplewood    migrated    from   Pesayak   Towne.   spelled 
pie  8-a.y-a-k.   an   old    Indian   name,   by   which   Newark   was   then    ! 
known      These  men  formed  what  they  called  the  Mountain  Society 
m  1688      To  quote  from  a  book  which  has  been  written  on  the  sub-    j 
lert    "They  loved   the   hills  and   fruitful   valleys.     They   cherished 
spiritual  values.     They  believed  in  fair  play  and  lived  In  peace  with 
theU  neighbors.     Their  solid  virtues  and  sound  principles  have  been 
like  a  legacy  for  those  who  followed  '      Well,  eventful  years  changed 
the  Molmtaln  Society  into  the  five  separate  yet  cloeely  related  com- 
munities we  have  today      One  of  the  oldes*  settled   areas   In   the 
UnuS  Stltes    a  storm/  battlefield  during  the  Revolutionary  W^ 
its  25  square  miles  contain  many  historic  landmarks.     One  of  these 
IS  the  famous  Eagle  Rock,   a   mountain  crest  from  which  one   can 
today  look  down  upon  the  panorama  and  see  New  York  City,  cr^'ted 
as  having  the  worlds  most  famous  skyline.     His  eyes  will  behold 
more  homes  than  he  can  see  anywhere  else  in  the  ^°;ld  from  one 
vantage  point.     Here  at  Eagle  Rock  there  is  an  annual  Easter  service 
which  is^regarded  as  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  events  of  itf  kind 
in   the  Eas?     Thousands  of   people   who   live   in   Uie   Oranges   and 
Maplewood  arise  before  the  sun  is  up  and  go  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain for  the  service.     There's  a  lot  more  history.  Mr.  Stringfellow. 
that  I  ohould  like  to  tell,  but  I  know  our  time  is  limited. 

Mr  Stringfkxow.  Yes;  I  want  Mayor  Borden  to  tell  something 
more  of  what  we  mean  by  this  new  frontier,  this  m«*em  frontier 
whereby  the  families  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  are  foUowlng 
their  ancestors  in  the  earnest  advancement  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.     Mr.  Borden,  will  you  carry  on.  please? 

Mr  Bo«DKN  Yes.  Mr  StrlngfeUow;  I  want  to  teU  you  how  these 
communities  have  pooled  their  Interest  where  It  ^as  d^jf^»''^,"' 
do  so  and  yet  each  maintains  its  own  charm  and  Individuality 
how  we  manage  to  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  cities  yet  most 
of  the  advantages  of  small  towns.  Despite  their  different  char- 
acteristics and  Uielr  individual  forms  of  government,  the  fii,e  munic- 
ipalities derive  their  greatest  mutual  benefits  from  the  unification 
of  their  purposes  and  Ideals.  They  have  one  chamber  of  comnierce 
and  clvl^.  which  Is  presided  over  by  yourself.  Mr.  Strmgfellow. 
The  five  communities  have  one  finely  equipped  Y.  M.  C.  A  .  an 
equally  fine  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  one  Red  Cross,  a  Welfare  Federation  of 
which  we  are  aU  very  proud,  a  common  council  of  social  agencl^, 
and  a  general  board  of  realtors.  In  all  these  phases  the  benefits 
of  one  important  organization  instead  of  five  separate  organizations 

prevail  _  »  . 

Mr  Stbino»«llow.  And  as  a  common  taxpaying  citizen  I  want  to 
sav  it  works  out  weU.  too.  I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
joint  accomplishments  too  numerous  to  mention  and  that  the  five 
conununities  have  realized  things  in  this  way  which  could  never 
havrb^n  accomplished  independently.  This  intertown  coopera- 
tion to  then,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  better  living.  And  now  I 
am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Borden  to  tell  you  something  about  our 
churches?  educational  facilities.  recreaUonal.  health,  and  hobby 
opportunities.     Mr.  Borden.  ^  ,,  ,. 

Mr  BoHOkN  Well,  as  you  know.  Mr.  Stringfellow.  there  are  in 
the  5  towns  more  than  100  churches,  representing  no  less  than 
18  separate  denominations.  This  Is  an  excellent  background 
in  which  to  brinK  up  children.  Yes.  I  think  we  do  well  by 
our  children  In  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  We  ^^f  ™°fi;^»V 
70  educational  institutions  In  the  5  towns.  All  public  parochial, 
and  private  schools  are  on  the  approved  list  of  accredited  schools 
fcr  college  entrance  and  are  widely  recognized  for  their  uniformly 
high  standards.  Parent  Interest  and  cooperation  are  encouraged 
through  30  parent-teacher  organizations. 

Mr  STBnforELLOw.  That  Is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Borden— and  I 
believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Senior  Columbia  High 
School  in  Maplewood  is  one  oX  the  finest  in  the  State  of  New  Jersej . 
n  «St  moro  than  $3,000,000  to  build  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
schools  to  boast  a  pipe  organ.  Orange  was  a  leader  in  establishing 
fcxS^n^-iralninR  W^.ools.  There  are.  I  believe.  10  parochial 
ihoolsUi  the  5  commuTvltles  with  facilities  from  klnderpxten 
UiT^ghThe  4  years  ol  high  school.  Mr.  Barradale.  wlU  you  teU  us 
about  th?  adult-educatlcn  programs? 

Mr  Barradale  Adult  education  had  ore  of  ite  earliest  starts  in 
our  communities  and  ha*  progressed  to  one  of  the  h^R^est  f ornM  m 
the  country  More  than  3  500  men  and  women  are  taking  advanced 
courses     In     South     Orange     this     year— and     9     members    of     the 


faculty  of  Princeton  University  are  now  on  our  regular  adult-edu- 
cation  staffs  Courses  ran^e  fn.m  art  appreciation  to  home-cooklTig. 
llu  litsu.  fencing,  languages,  literature,  and  drarnatlc  arts^  'The 
Jirograms  are  tor^d  and  they  are  good  They  lend  a  great  deal  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  ,  ,       -  ,♦,      i 

Mr    S-rRiNCFEi-LOW.     There   are  broad  opportunities  for  cultural 
activities  in  all  phases  here  in  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood      Mayor 

DetTian  will  trll  you  about  a  few  of  them  

^  DECNAN  Well,  just  naming  over  seme  of  the  activltif-s  does 
It  Mr  Strirgfellow  In  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  ycu  find  one  of 
the  finest  community  symphony  orchesUas  in  the  Ea-.t.  an  art 
Snter  just  scores  of  phot^raphlc  classes.  \^}}^U^^^''\^^:.T\ 
lYterary  clubs,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  if  I  may,  I'd  like  also  to  say  a 
word  about  our  libraries  right  here  More  than  50  years  ago  the 
nran-f  Free  Library  was  started  with  169  books  and  a  few  maga- 
zines'" Later,  the  East  Orange  Free  Ubrary  and  2  of  its  3  branches 
were  oresentrd  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Carnegie  Both  South  Orange 
and  Maplewixid  have  their  own  libraries-  and  a  very  complete 
branch  of  the  Orange  Free  Library  serves  We.'^t  Orange 

Mr  STHiNcm.iow  Thai  should  tell  all  of  us,  Mayor  Degnan,  that 
there's  food  for  the  mind  in  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  But  let  s 
consider  the  physical  for  Just  a  minute  .^hat  wotjld  you  say  the 
facilities  for  sports  arc  in  these  commurUtles.  Mr    Martens?     Golf. 

^"'M^^'MrRTENS.  Why.  Mr  Stringfellow,  If  a  man  living  anywhere 
in  the  Oranges  or  Mnplcwccd  wants  to  play  golf  he  can  drive 
frcr^  his  homrto  his  chclco  of  no  less  than  16  golf  clubs  In  15 
minutes  or  les.s  And  included  among  the  16  are  some  "f  the 
finest  private  and  public  golf  clubs  in  the  country.  A  half -hours 
drive  provides  a  choice  of  37  clubs.  Or,  .■^ay,  mother  wants  to 
take  the  your.£;.'^ters  to  the  seashore.  One  can  drive  to  the  ocean 
from  any  point  in  the  Oranges  or  Maplewood  in  between  nn  hour 
and  one  hour  and  a  half  and  have  the  beat  surf  bathing  alorig 
the  Atlantic  coast.  I  think  one  of  my  associates  told  you  previously 
about  playgrounds— that  we  have  one  of  the  best  playground 
systems  avaUp.ble.  Oftentimes  at  dusk  in  the  summertime  there 
are  r.o  le.ss  th.an  30  Softball  games  going  on  at  one  time  pon  t 
,    you    think    that's    a    pretty   good    sign    of    a    happy    ccmmunlty    in 

if^elf  ' 

Mr  Stringftixow  It  Is,  Indeed  And  there's  more  of  the  busi- 
ness of  living  I'd  like  to  have  told,  too  Mayor  Bianchi.  will  you 
tell  us  somet°hlng  at>out  the  park  systems? 

Mr    Bianchi    I   will,    indeed.  Mr    Stringfellow.  with   a  great  deal 

1    of  pleasure      There's  room  nearby,  without  long-distance  traveling. 

I    to  enjoy  nature  in  Its  natural  state  when  one  lives  In  the  Oranges 

I    or  Maplewood      Equipped  parks  are  maintained  by  the  E'^-'-ex  C<'U"ty 

Park  Commission,  including  the  well-known  South  Mountain  Parle 

and  the  Eagle  Rock  Reservations,  where  large  areas  have  been  kept 

!    m  their  natural  wild  -tate       These  parks  were  laid  out  while  the 

'    Oranges  and  Maplewood  were  still  countrywide  towns  and  villages. 

I    Consequently  there  are  hills,  dales,  waterfalls,  and   wildlife  galore 

I    for  the  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors.     Special  sections  for  children 

are  equipped  with  many  recreational  facilities       During  the  summer 

months    when    schools    are    closed,    trained    supervisors   watch    the 

children's  games  and  play  apparatm.      Perhaps  the  most  popular 

of  all  these  haunts  for  the  children    is   the   deer   paddock,   where 

approximately  100  Austrian  fallow  deer  are  kept. 

Mr    Stringfellow.  And  I  hoped  you  would  say  right  here.  Mayor 

Bianchi    that   all  of  this  is  enjoyed   by   families   who   live  within 

easy  commuting  distances  of  New  York  City       All  these  facilities 

!    exist   Just  a  few  minutes'   drive   from   where   they   live.       Althotigh 

New    Jersey   has    the    most    highly    developed    highway    system    In 

1    the  country,  one  doei-n't  have  to  drive  very  far  to  enjoy  the  best 

I    things   in   iif?.      Tell   us   something   about  the   camping   programs, 

'    Mayor  Bianchi 

i  Mr  Bianchi  I  also  was  Just  about  to  say  that  the  groups  I 
i  just  mentioned  al.so  .sponsor  regular  camping  programs  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  them  In  this  way  camping  programs 
are  provided  at  modest  cost  or  at  no  erst  at  all.  Yes.  and  the 
opportunities  fcr  adult  recreation  In  other  lines  are  just  about 
ideal,  too 

Mr.  Stsingfellow  Seems  to  me  that  such  opportiiiiitles  ought 
to  make  quite  a  contribution  to  the  health  record  of  the  com- 
munities.     What  have  you  to  say  about  that.  Mayor  Mortens? 

Mr  \L\^TT-ss  Mr.  Stringfellow.  health  Is  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  each  and  every  one  of  otu  five  mumclpalities.  And  that's 
not  Just  an  Idle  statement  Here  s  our  proof  As  a  result  of 
the  health  const rvatlon  contests  held  In  recent  years  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce,  each  of  our  five  communi- 
ties has  received  either  a  first  prize  or  an  honorable  mention  for 
1th  actlvttw^s  to  safeguard  health  And  these  are  not  Just  prizes, 
either  It  works  out  In  practice  One  town  In  our  community 
has  for  many  years  been  known  as  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
United  States  in  which  to  live 

Mr  Strincfkllow.  I  thmk  that  we  ought  now  to  say  a  word 
about  what  women  find  in  these  communities.  Mayor  Martens 
what  would  your  answer  be? 

Mr.  Mabtens.  Weil,  women  arc  always  Interested  in  shopping, 
aren't  they.  Mr.  Stringfellow?  I  think  I'll  be  the  one  to  say 
right  new  that  though  all  this  talk  about  outdoors  has  made 
the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  seem  like  something  out  cf  the  wild 
West,  our  people  enjoy  all  the  advantaged  of  city  living,  too.  We 
have  particularly  fine  stores — not  only  for  providing  food  and 
day-tc-dav  household  supplies — but  mens  and  women's  clothing. 
We  have  a  number  of  excellent  deporfnent  stores,  including  sub- 
virban  branches  cf  some  of  the  better  known  New  York  City 
department  stores.  In  fact,  some  women  tell  me  that  they  d 
rather    shop   here    than    in    New    York    because    there    is    a    greater 
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assortment  of  exactly  the  kind  of  merchandise  this  particular 
community  likes-  whereas  naturally  big -city  stores  have  to  stock 

to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  live  in  the  whole  metropolitan 
area.  But.  Mr.  Stringfellow.  1  think  I'm  encroaching  upon  some 
of  your  interests  Dent  you  think  Ifs  your  place  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  civics  under  whose 
auspices  this  broadcast  Is  being  made? 

Mr  Stkincffllow  Tlianks.  Mayor  Martens  I  was  hoping  you  d 
lead  around  to  that.  The  fact  Is  that  most  of  what  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood 
represents  is  being  demonstrated  right  now.  It  is  the  purpote 
o'  this  organization  to  coordinate  the  civic  welfare  and  indus- 
trial activities  and  to  tell  the  world  about  them.  I  hope  you 
have  enjoytd  hearing  why  my  associates  and  I  like  living  where 
we  aiT  living— and  that,  sometime  soon,  eiich  and  every  one  of 
you  mny  find  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Oranges 
crd  Maplewood  When  you  do,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  plea.sant 
experience  Finally,  on  tiehalf  of  my  townsp>eople.  I  want  to 
welc<im<>  the  coming  of  WMCA's  new  radio  transmitter  station 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Over  In  New  Jersey,  we  like  WMCA 
and  we  re  glad  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  list  It  among  our 
assets      Thank  you.  Mr    Hudson. 

Announcer  You  have  Just  heard  the  story.  Six  proud  men 
tell  about  the  community  in  which  they  live — the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood.  N.  J.  The  chairman  of  the  program  was  George 
E  Stnr'gfellow,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics 
cf  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  The  ether  five  guest*;  were  the 
executive  heads  of  the  municipal  governments  of  these  communi- 
ties They  were  Mayor  Ovid  C.  Bianchi.  of  Orange:  Mayor  Charles 
H  Miirtens  of  East  Orange;  Mayor  Bernard  M.  Degnan.  cf  West 
Oiange:  Milo  S  Bcrden.  township  com.mittee  chairman  of  Maple- 
wcx>d;  and  E    Morgan  Barradale.  village  president  of  South  Orange. 


Democnicy,  Like  Charity,  Should  Besfin  at  Home; 
a  Lack  of  It  Should  Not  Be  Permitted  To  Inter- 
fere With  Our  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Monday.  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  cost  of  billions  ol 
dollars,  untold  suffering,  and  the  death  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thou.vand  men.  this  Nation  fought  «  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

The  warmongers,  who  never  fight  and  seldom  pay.  tell  us 
we  must  again  send  an  army  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  The 
money  changers,  who  squeeze  their  fool's  gold  out  of  the  blood 
and  the  suffering  of  the  common  people  in  time  of  war.  would 
drive  us  into  war. 

Both  tell  us  that,  for  the  preservation  of  civilization  and 
cur  own  freedom,  we  must  again  join  the  war-mad  nations 
of  Europe.  They  insist  that  we  take  part  in  the  bloody,  sense- 
less, wholesale  slaughter  of  enslaved  men.  innocent  women, 
and  helpless  children,  now  being  carried  on  in  Europe, 

It  is  well,  it  IS  t:ood.  to  be  generous,  to  be  helpful  to  others. 
It  may  even  be  expedient  for  us  in  our  own  interest  to  aid 
those  others,  upon  whose  success,  so  many  would  have  us 
believe,  our  own  freedom  depends. 

One  thing  is  sure.  One  thing  is  certain.  It  is  futile  to 
talk,  to  expend  treasure,  to  waste  lives,  if.  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  we  f^nd  this  Nation  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  of  its  citizens. 

True  as  when  written  is  the  statement  "For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  .man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul.'" 

What  will  we  gain  by  fighting  to  protect  the  democracies 
of  the  world,  the  freedom  of  the  common  man  of  Europe,  if. 
when  the  day  of  oattle  has  ended,  when  the  sun  has  gone 
down  into  a  sea  of  blood,  when  its  light  no  longer  makes 
visible  the  graves  of  the  millions  of  men  who  have  died  in 
vain,  our  own  cltiz-'ns  are  deprived  of  the  freedom  which  for 
so  long  has  been  theirs? 

When,  because  of  his  sins.  God  drove  Adam  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  He  said.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  Prom  that  day  to  this,  man.  if  he  would  live,  has 
l)een  forced  to  work. 


The  right  to  work  u:  a  God-given  right.  The  nght  to  work 
Is  a  right  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

If  men  are  to  live,  men  must  eat.  If  our  Government  is 
to  function,  taxes  must  be  paid.  If  men  are  to  eat  and  taxes 
are  to  be  paid,  men  must  have  the  right  to  work.  They  must 
not  only  have  the  nght  to  work,  they  must  work 

Yet  here  in  so-called  free  America,  men — thousands  of 
them — are  denied  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves, for  their  families:  to  provide  for  their  old  age:  because 
they  cannot  pay  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  umon.  Is  that 
democracy? 

Until  union  men  furnish  all  the  food,  pay  all  the  taxes. 
they  have  no  right  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good  jobs  or  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  better  or  the  best  jobs. 

This  Government  of  ours  exists  cnly  because  it  can  col- 
lect taxes  from  its  citizens.  It  can  collect  taxes  only  when 
its  citizens  are  profitably  employed  Denied  the  nght  to 
work,  men  cannot  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

How  foolish  the  government  which  denies  protection  to 
the  man  who  earns  the  wage  out  of  which  comes  the  tax 
which  enables  that  government  to  exist.  How  stupid  the 
government  which  permits  another  to  share  its  power  to 
tax.  How  utterly  devoid  of  pobtical  morality  is  the  gowm- 
ment  which  joins  hands  in  partnerslup  with  those  who  by 
might.  Without  semblance  of  nght,  prey  upon  the  man  who 
must  earn  liis  daily  bread  by  liis  toll.  The  government  which 
permits  that  is  not  the  representative,  republican  form  of 
government  which  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence gave  us. 

Never,  no,  never  in  all  history,  has  a  greater  shame  come  to 
any  nation  than  that  which  Is  with  us  today  because  of  our 
cowardice,  our  failure  to  deal  with  these  tribute  collectors. 

The  fate  of  a  nation  whose  beast  it  Is  that  it  is  the  rich- 
est, the  greatest,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  world, 
which  loudly  proclaims  that  it  is  the  last  outpost  of  civili- 
zation; from  whose  Statue  of  Liberty  there  flames  the  torch 
which  is  the  sj-mbol  of  freedom  and  of  opportunity,  rests  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  either  so  thoughtless,  so  igno- 
rant, or  so  cowardly  that  they  will  not  protect  the  right  of 
the  man  who  but  desires  to  earn  the  food  which  sustains  life, 
the  clothing  which  keeps  him  from  freezing,  the  shelter 
which  protects  him  from  the  elements. 

If  the  farmer  and  his  son,  the  small  merchant  and  his 
clerk,  the  common  laborer  and  the  professional  worker,  are 
to  be  drafted,  leave  their  homes,  and  serve  the  Government 
for  $31  a  month,  while  union  workers  are  exempt  from  con- 
scription, why  should  these  union  men  monopolize  the  jobs 
on  Government -defeiise  projects  which  pay  high  wages? 
Why  is  it  that  only  union  men  are  permitted  to  work  at  the 
$150-a-week  jobs  at  Camp  Peay  in  Tennessee?  Is  that 
democracy? 

Where  is  the  justice  in  the  practice  of  giving  the  fat.  high- 
waye  jobs,  available  because  of  the  national- defense  program, 
to  union  men  only,  then  conscripting  nonunion  men  and  pay- 
ing them  but  httle  more  for  a  month's  service  than  some  union 
men  are  demanding  for  a  day's  work? 

Men  have  the  right  to  strike.  Likewise,  men  have  the  right 
to  work.  The  right  to  work  is  an  absolute  right.  It  is  not 
a  qualified  right.  No  man,  no  organization,  no  government, 
has  the  right  to  deny  to  man  the  means  of  sustaining  him- 
.self — the  right,  through  work,  to  exist. 

That  this  Government  of  ours' is  doing  that  very  thing — 
that  is,  permitting  the  levying  of  tribute,  the  qualifying  of 
a  man's  right  to  work — has  been  shown  by  facts  which  time 
and  again  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress; by  statements  which  have  been  published  in  the  press. 

Not  only  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  imion.  but  union 

men  with  families,  destitute,  out  of  work,  willing  but  finan- 
cially unable  to  meet  the  union  demands,  have  protested 
against  this  levying  of  tribute,  this  denial  of  the  right  to  work 
to  support  their  families. 

Many  men  have  written  me.  not  a  few  have  called  at  the 
oflBcc.  to  register  their  complaints.     The  foUowlng  cases  are 

typical  of  many: 


courses     In     South     Orange     tbls     year— and     »     memoers    oi 


I 
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A  plumber  and  steamfitter,  28  years  a  union  man.  who  had 
held  every  cfBce  in  his  union  from  business  agent  to  president, 
with  his  union  clearance  card  and  dues  book  showing  that  he 
was  in  good  standing,  sought  membership  In  the  Washington 
local  of  the  same  international  union  to  which  he  belonged 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  denied  membership  because  the  local 
officials  at  that  time  claimed  there  were  not  jobs  enough  for 
their  own  members  here  in  Washington. 
_  Denied  a  union  card,  he  was  forced  to  work  on  nonunion 
jobs.  When,  recently,  he  sought  work  on  a  defense  project, 
where  the  Oovemment  needed  his  services,  he  was  told  by 
the  union  that  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  $250.  back  dues  of  $24. 
and  a  new  initiation  fee  of  $150— a  total  of  $42i— before  he 
would  be  permitted  to  work  for  his  Government;  before  he 
would  be  permitted  to  work  to  support  his  family.  Is  that 
Justice?    Is  that  the  American  way? 

He  did  not  have  the  money.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
work,  and  the  Government  has  been  deprived  of  the  services 
of  a  man  it  needs.  I 

A  nonunion  man.  married,  with  a  family,  in  need,  without 
a  job,  was  denied  work  at  Port  Belvoir,  within  25  miles  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  because  he  did  not  have  the  down  pay- 
ment of  $25  which  the  vmion  demanded  be  laid  on  the  dotted 
line  before  he  could  go  to  work. 

This  country  is  attempting  to  prepare,  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  and  peacetime  conscription  of 
men.  to  participate  in  a  foreign  war.  on  the  theory  either  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  or  of  protecting  our  own 
freedom  and  civil  rights. 

The  President  sails  the  southern  seas  while  seeking  methods 
of  preserving  democracy  in  Europe.  Congress,  idle  in  Wash- 
ington, shuts  its  eyes  and  holds  its  nose,  while  throughout 
the  land  this  Christmas  season,  men  walk  the  streets,  jobless, 
their  families  with  hunger  or  applications  to  go  on  relief 
staring  them  in  the  face  because  they  cannot  pay  the  fee 
demanded  by  the  union. 
_  More  than  a  year  ago.  to  be  exact,  on  October  20,  1939, 
the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  an  official  com- 
munication to  Congress,  said  that  a  U.  A.  W.  A.  union  in 
Detroit  had,  for  41  days,  delayed  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram by  holding  up  delivery  to  the  Navy  Department  of  its 
own  material. 

Conscripted  men.  taken  from  their  homes,  are  living  in 
tents,  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  which,  during 
the  last  war  killed  thousands  of  our  men.  while  unions  in  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  great  Northwest  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  obtain  the  liunber  to  build  shelters  to 
protect  them. 

No  man,  no  group  of  men.  even  though  it  calls  itself  a  labor 
union,  has  the  right,  or  should  be  permitted  on  any  pretext,  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

If  this  country  be  at  war — and  many  say  it  is — then  such 
conduct  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  is  treason. 
^  At  the  present  moment  our  national-defense  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  being  hindered,  hampered, 
and  delayed  by  unions  and  by  union  officials  who  imlawf ully 
insist  that  men  cannot  work  until  the  imion  has  granted  a 
permit  to  work. 

crv«  us   KJUALITT   OF   OPPORTUNlTr 

God  gave  man  the  right  to  work.  Our  Constitution  guar- 
antees that  right.  No  union  has  the  power  to  take  that 
right  from  us.  The  union's  exercise  of  that  power  is  a  denial 
of  our  civil  rights,  of  the  right  to  eat.  to  wear  clothing,  to 
Hve  In  a  home. 

Great  must  be  the  satisfaction  of  Hitler  as  he  views  the 
procedure  which  delays  our  national  defense. 

The  Government  needs  the  services  of  these  men.  But 
between  them  and  the  jobs,  as  effectively  as  though  he  were 
armed  with  gun  and  bayonet,  stands  the  union  man,  who  says 
that  these  unfortunates  shall  not  work  until  they  have  paid 
tribute  to  hUn.    Justify  it  if  you  will.    I  cannot. 

No  greater  hjrpocrisv  was  ever  exhibited  in  any  nation  than 
that  now  shown  \xs  this  administration  and  its  agencies,  which 
loudly  and  persistently  boasts  of  social  le^slation  and  yet 
refuses  to  act  when  hundreds — yes.  thousands — of  its  citizens 
are  denied  the  right  to  work  for  the  defense  of  the  Govern- 


ment imtil  they  have  complied  with  the  demands  of  those 
who  by  their  demands  are  lessening  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prepare  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion. 

No  man,  no  group  of  men.  has  the  legal  or  the  moral  right 
to  charge  a  price  for  a  permit  to  work  on  a  Gkn-emment  job. 

In  the  past,  some  employers  required  employees  to  sign 
an  agreement  that  they  would  not  become  members  of  a 
union.  Those  agreements  came  to  be  kno\*'n  as  "yellow  dog" 
contracts  and  they  were  outlawed,  and  justifiably  so,  by  the 
Pedei-al  Goverrunent. 

Today,  the  situation  has  been  reversed  and  organized  labor 
now  demands  that  no  man  shall  work  until  he  becomes  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization.  A  "yellow  dog"  contract  is 
a  "yellow  dog"  contract,  whether  demanded  by  employer  or  a 
union. 

In  modern  industrial  life,  unions  are  a  necessity.  No  one 
can  logically  question  the  right  of  employees  t<)  form  a  union. 
to  bargain  collectively  with  an  employer  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing. 

But  organized  labor  should  not  resort  to  the  same  methods, 
the  same  practices,  which  it  so  vigorously  denounced  and  suc- 
cessfully fought. 

Organized  labor  should  not  insist  that  only  union  men  may 
work  on  Government-defense  jobs,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  any 
other  job. 

As  the  corollary  of  the  act  which  outlawed  the  "yellow  dog" 
contract,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  pro- 
hibits the  demanding  or  the  payment  cf  a  fee  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  goinp  to  work  on  a  Government  job. 

Preserve  the  democracies  of  the  Old  World  is  the  cry.  My 
plea  to  you  is  preserve  democracy  here  in  America  by  restor- 
ing to  the  individual  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  labor  for  the 
defen.se  of  his  country,  which  has  so  long  been  denied  him. 

Aid  to  preserve  the  democracies  of  Europe?  Yes.  But 
first  the  restoration  of  democracy  here  at  home. 

To  those  who  Insist  that  we  fight  the  dictators  abroad,  re- 
store democracy  to  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  let  me  quote 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  wTlttcn: 

And  why  beholdesi  thou  the  mot^  that  is  m  thy  brother's  eye. 
but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  Is  in  thine  own  eye? 

Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  ihine  own  eye; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  ot  thy 
brother's  eye 

As  a  preliminary'  to  casting  out  the  dictators  of  Eiuope. 
restoring  democracy  to  the  people  of  Europe,  let  us  here  cast 
out  the  dictators,  the  collectors  of  tribute,  and  restore  to  the 
American  workingman  his  right  to  work;  to  our  Nation,  the 
right  to  prepare  for  its  defense. 


Up  and  At  the  Axis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOxN.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  16,  1940 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  the  President,  has 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  is  making  them  all  sit  up  and 
take  notice — and  they  are  taking  notice  of  this  in  Europe  with 
much  comment.  Perhaps  the  weak-kneed  brethren  are  be- 
giiming  to  feel  some  better  now.  I  have  felt  all  along  that 
the  Axis  will  in  the  end  lose  this  war.  It  is  too  much  for  a 
group  of  people  to  say  to  a  greater  group — in  nation  form, 
too,  mind  you — say  to  them:  "We  are  a  superior  people  and 
1  are  going  to  head  a  new  order.  We  shall  expect  you  to  come 
I  in  and  play  second  fiddle."  This  can  only  last  while  the 
pressure  can  be  held  on.  and  this  kind  of  pressure  cannot  be 
continually  held  forth.  While  Hitler's  men  are  riding  through 
the  streets  and  quiet  countrysides,  feeling  so  secure  about  the 
German  Influence,  as  to  how  peacefully  it  is  being  accepted 
In  Belgium,  Prance,  Holland,  and  so  forth,  they  little  know 
how  many  men  are  lying  awake  in  patriotic  thought  and  love 
of  country;  lying  awake  in  unlit  rooms. 
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exploitation  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 
Nation  s  health,  wealth,  and  unity. 


Travel  promotes  the 


Too  many  of  the  men  who  ral"  J  to  the  previous  ^ar  to  saw 
democracy  are  now  unable  to  a..vlse  us  whether  they  tmnk  we 
=bm,iH  artf^nt.  thf>  same  method  this  time      Many  still  lie  m  Euro- 
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It  Is  beginning  to  tell.  Badoglio  has  resigned  as  head  of 
the  Italian  armed  forces,  after  15  years.  They  were  getting 
along  a  pretty  good  pace  when  he  resigned — about  15  miles 
per  houi- — toward  Italy,  so  I  suppose  he  felt  they  could  make 
it  without  him.  I  guess  he  feels  that  it  is  a  relief  to  step 
out  before  he  gets  too  near  to  much  influence  from  the 
dismal-faced  man  with  the  mackerel  eye  and  the  Charlie 
Chaplm  moustache. 

And  La\'al  is  out  of  the  Prance  organization  all  of  a  sud- 
den. And  why  is  Laval  out?  It  is  kind  of  like  the  fellow 
who  divorced  his  wife  because  he  loved  her  so  much. 

And  take  it  from  me  it  is  my  belief  that  this  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Germany  failed  to  blast  England  off  the  map 
from  the  air.  The  British  boys  seem  to  be  getting  along 
fairly  well  down  Egypt  way.  Of  course,  we  cannot  prophesy 
how  long  the  news  will  be  good,  but  our  duty  is  very,  very 
plain.  When  Germany  struck  out  this  time  she  did  so  without 
disguise.  She  said.  "Democracy  is  outmoded  and  unworkable. 
We  are  too  big  to  put  up  with  It.  We  shall  no  longer  be  en- 
circled. We  shall  break  through.  The  time  is  now."  It 
means  that  every  time  the  Axis  wins  a  point  in  Europe,  that 
Is  a  point  against  our  American  way  of  government.  Ger- 
many has  even  op>ened  up  her  offices  of  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  and  has  put  her  agents  to  work  here — already. 
8o  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in  self-defens'>.  and  if  it  can  be  handled 
so  nobody  from  the  United  States  has  to  personally  engage 
in  the  conflict  as  a  soldier — ^that  is  very  good;  but  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  see  that  England  gets  what  she  needs,  when 
we  have  it  and  she  has  not.  Do  not  worry  about  Germany 
taking  it  too  seriously.  Now,  if  we  were  a  small  and  helpless 
Nation  lying  near  her  it  would  be  different.  Her  anger  would 
wax  hot — perhaps  to  the  point  of  our  subjugation. 

But  there  is  much  we  can  do.  The  President  has  come 
forth  with  a  wonderful  plan.  Let  them  have  food,  arma- 
ments, supplies,  and  whatever  we  ourselves  have  or  can  man- 
ufacture and  repay  us  in  kind  some  future  day.  Perhaps 
they  will  repay  us  in  goods  some  day.  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  if  Hitler  should  win  in  Europe  he  would  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  high  seas.  This  would  give  him  command  of  world 
commerce.  Hitler  getting  command  of  world  commerce 
would  be  a  mighty  severe  Mow  to  our  dear  Uncle  Samuel.  So 
a  victory  for  Britain  and  her  allies  is  a  victory  for  us.  Let 
us  work  this  so  the  whole  business  can  be  fought  out  over 
there.  It  depends  on  whether  we  are  able  to  send  over  the 
right  stuff,  and  how  soon.    It  can  be  done.    Let  us  do  it, 

I  thank  you. 


I 


Our  National  Parks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  18.  1940 


SPEECH  BY  EDWIN  C    HILL 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Edwin  C.  Hill 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Friday.  November  15, 
1940. 

This  speech  eloquently  contrasts  the  American  way  of  life 
with  that  under  dictatorships  and  pictures  the  charm  and 
attraction  of  the  national  p>arks.  which  Americans  so  freely 
travel.  Mr.  Hill  is  so  well  known  by  the  radio  audience  of 
America  that  I  am  sure  this  speech  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good. 

The  speech  follows: 

Good  evening  everyone,  the;^  are  stem  times  in  which  we  hve, 
times  that  try  mens  souls  indeed.  For  we  look  across  the  Atlantic 
and  behold  a  broken  and  terrified  Europe,  prone  at  the  feet  of  a 
conqueror  who.  for  all  his  modem  machines,  resembles  a  creature 
from  another  world — a  world  not  human.     We  behold  the  Inevlt- 

I 


able  effects  of  war  and  conquest  In  the  suflfering  and  hunger  that 
lie  In  the  wreckage  left  by  the  rolling  wheels  of  the  conqueror's 
chariot.  We  see  a  way  of  life  which  had  been  developing,  broaden- 
ing, humanizing,  and  sweetening  lor  a  thousand  years  suddenly 
and  violently  frozen  into  the  stern  and  rigid  mold  of  totalitarian 
existence.  We  see  the  rights  of  the  human  being  restricted  or 
chained  He  Is  no  longer  free  even  to  change  his  humble  resi- 
dence, much  less  to  travel  about  as  he  pleases.  That.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  one  of  the  miserable  effects  of  a  form  of  government  which 
dares  not  let  the  people  travel  from  place  to  place  and  mingle  as 
they  will.  And  conversely,  that  Is  one  of  the  very  most  precious 
rights  we  Americans  enjoy— that  we  can  move  about  as  we  will, 
on  our  proper  occasions,  for  business  or  pleasure,  without  kow- 
towing to  an  ofBcer  of  the  secret  police  and  be  pestered  by  a  cloud 
of  spies.  It  seems  to  me,  looking  over  the  whole  world  today,  that 
the  right  to  travel  has  become  uniquely  American  My  good 
friend.  Bruce  Macnamee.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau, 
writes  to  me  in  a  vein  quite  poetic  of  the  increasing  tendency  of 
Americana  generally.  In  this  motor  age,  to  get  about.  Americans 
who  can  find  the  time  and  means  to  travel  In  their  own  wonder- 
ful land  have  access  to  nearly  21,000.000  acres  of  park  lands  which 
have  been  set  aside,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
for  all  time.  Over  there  In  Europe,  the  lovely  parks  that  once 
existed  have  been  plowed  up  and  sowed  in  grain  to  mieet  the 
sharp  demands  of  hunger;  or  else  they  have  t>een  ribbed  with 
rifle  pits  to  hold  an  Invader  at  bay.  Over  here  our  national  parks, 
great  and  small,  though  constituting  only  a  little  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  area  of  the  country,  have  paid  rich  dividends  to  the 
Individual  In  the  shape  of  Improved  health,  a  broadening  horizon. 
Increased  education,  and  good  wlU.  The  more  one  travels  In 
America,  the  better  an  American  he  becomes,  for.  as  he  gets  about, 
he  gets  acquainted  with  his  fellowmen — he  gets  to  know  them  as 
they  really  are.  In  all  their  humanness. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  our  huge  domain  of 
national  parks,  devoted  solely  to  recreation,  aid  In  producing  an 
Income  which  far  exceeds  the  greatest  returns  possible  If  the  land 
had  been  surrendered  to  agriculture,  timber,  or  grazing.  In  other 
words,  our  parks  are  a  great  economic  asset.  The  tax  returns  to  the 
Federal  and  State  Oovernments  from  corpHwatlons  catering  to  travel- 
ers total  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  at  a  time  when  huge  expendi- 
tures are  required  for  national  defenses.  It  Is  so  simple,  so  easy,  so 
delightful  nowadays  for  those  who  own  a  car — even  the  humblest 
flivver — to  roll  along  toward  a  real  vacation  in  one  or  another  of 
the  great  national  parks  of  the  United  States.  And  a  delightful 
vacation  It  will  surely  be.  for  our  national  parks  are  not  only 
scenlcally  magnificent,  but  are  a  perfect  paradise  for  lovers  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  flowers,  and.  too,  the  happy  hunting  ground  for 
those  sportsmen  who  prefer  to  shoot  with  a  camera  rather  than  with 
a  gun.  TTiere  are  so  many  of  these  national  parks  that  Congress, 
In  Its  wisdom,  has  set  aside  for  a  free  people  that  time  is  lacking  to 
name  them  all.  But  I  will  mention  those  where  I  am  sure  that  any 
traveler  will  have  a  Josrful  time  and  be  well  accommodated.  Here 
In  the  East,  in  the  coastal  region,  there  are  five  national  parks, 
including  Port  McHenry  at  Baltimore,  whose  dauntless  defense  In- 
spired our  national  anthem.  It  is  now  a  patriot's  shrine.  Other- 
wise In  the  E&st  is  Acadia  National  Park.  Maine,  26  square  miles  in 
all;  a  group  of  granite  mountains  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  and  also 
Schoodic  Peninsula  on  the  mainland  across  Frenchmans  Bay.  There 
is  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  straddling  the  tmund- 
ary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  a  region  which 
produced  so  many  of  the  sturdy  men  and  women  who  settled  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

Then  we  come  to  lovely  Shenandoah  National  Park,  In  north- 
western Virginia,  and  In  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Prom  the  Skyline  Drive,  which  runs  all  along  the  crest  of  that 
range,  the  traveler  is  thrilled  with  the  panorama  of  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's finest  scenery.  And,  too,  is  tlie  Colonial  National  Park, 
on  the  historic  Virginia  peninsula,  small  in  area,  but  It  includes 
Jamestown,  the  site  of  the  first  white  settlement  In  North  America, 
Yorktown  where  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  and  the  freedom  of 
the  new  Republic  was  Insured.  And  Williamsburg,  the  colonial 
capital,  today  a  gem  of  restoration.  Elsewhere  in  America  the 
traveler  will  find  immense  satisfaction  in  Crater  Lake  Park  in 
southwestern  Oregon.  For  there  in  the  crater  of  a  Icng-dead 
volcano,  gleams  a  lake  of  extraordinary  blue,  with  walls  from 
500  to  2,000  feet  high.  In  north  central  Arizona  Is  the  world- 
famous  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  through  which  the  wild- 
est and  most  tumultuous  river  in  America  dashes  with  savage 
violence.  In  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  of  Washlng^n. 
Mount  Rainier  towers  so  majestically,  so  aloof  to  the  world  of 
living  things,  that  you  would  never  suspect  that  Its  grim  and 
forbidden  slopes  are  wild -flower  gardens  of  Incomparable  beauty, 
glowing  with  color.  Sequoia  National  Park,  In  middle-eastern 
California,  Is  famous  for  its  giant  sequoia  trees,  some  of  which  were 
tall  when  the  Savior  of  mankind  lay  cradled  in  a  manger 

Most  famous  of  all  our  national  parks,  perhaps.  Is  the  great 
Yellowstone,  nearly  3.500  square  miles  of  breathless  beauty: 
geysers  spurting  with  clocklike  regularity  from  some  mysterious 
boiler  room;  springs  of  ice-cold  water  and  boUing-hot  water  welling 
up  side  by  side:  a  vast  unspoiled  wilderness;  one  of  the  greatest 
wild-animal  and  bird  preserves  In  all  the  world.  And  there  is  the 
Yosemlte.  In  central  California,  with  nearly  1,200  square  miles 
contained  in  a  beautiful  valley  and  lofty  cliffs,  above  which  the 
eagle  wheels  in  solitary  majesty,  and  with  It  three  groves  of  those 
awe-inspiring  big  trees.  When  the  National  Park  and  Monument 
System  is  completed,  as  It  will  be  during  the  next  few  years,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  own  a  rich,  landed  estate  in  which 
may  be  preserved  those  tangible  and  intangible  values  that  can 
never   be   completely   enjoyed   when   combined  with   the   economic 
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freedom  and  the  failure  of  democracy.  Tlaey  denounce  pluto- 
democracy.  knowing  that  we  are  most  vulnerable  in  our  contrast 
of  wealth  and  poverty. 


Comparison   table  etc. — Continued 

[In  millioa.s  of  dollars] 


that  now  shown  hy  this  administration  and  Its  agencies,  which 
loudly  and  persistently  boasts  of  social  legislation  and  yet 
refuses  to  act  when  hundreds — yes.  thousands — of  Its  citizens 
are  denied  the  right  to  work  for  the  defense  of  the  Govem- 


German  Influence,  as  to  how  peacefully  it  is  being  accepted 
in  Belgium,  Prance,  Holland,  and  so  forth,  they  little  know 
how  many  men  are  lying  awake  in  patriotic  thought  and  love 
of  country;  lying  awake  in  unlit  rooms. 
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exploitation  of  our  land  and  water  resourcea.  Travel  promotes  the 
Nations  health,  wealth,  and  unity. 

Perhaps  in  the  8oul-sail5fymg  beavitles  of  our  national  parks, 
we  shall  And  that  pois»  of  outlook  and  courage  in  action  which 
unspoiled  nature  confers  on  human  creatures.  Let  us  cherish 
tbe  domain  we  have  received  from  nature's  own  hands,  manage 
It  wisely  and  care  lor  it  as  a  most  precious  possession  Let  Its 
romance  pervade  our  souls.  Let  its  silent  benediction  strengthen 
our  faith  in  ail  things  great  and  good,  and  In  Him  who  created 
them. 

I  thanic  you. 

War  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPHKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER,  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
addre.ss  delivered  by  me  over  station  WOL  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  on  Monday,  December  16,  1940: 

I  am  speaklnm  to  you  on  Wa--  Debt  Day.  a  day  devoted  lo  the 
preservation  cf  the  Johnson  Act  prohibiting  loans  to  debt  defaulters, 
and  of  the  Neutrality  Act  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  wru!d  be 
more  than  glad  to  waive  any  claim  to  the  money  Greit  Britain 
owe.s  us  I  would  be  glad  to  see  us  repeal  the  Johnson  Act;  I  would 
even  support  the  suggestion  that  we  give  money  to  Great  Britain — 
provided  I  could  convince  royself  that  such  action  would  help  tstab- 
ll.sh  a  lust  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

But  I  am  deeply  convinced,  for  reasons  which  I  will  take  up 
^iHter.  that  repeal  of  the  Johnson  and  Neutra'.lty  Acts  and  our  subse- 
quent entry  into  war  would  net  only  make  our  democracy  into  a 
dictatorship  but  also  would  make  conditions  for  the  people  of 
England  and  other  European  countries  worse  Instead  of  better 

Those  of  you  who  VLsed  to  read  the  international  news  in  the  years 
before  everyone  was  forced  to  read  it  in  apprehension  over  some 
new  war  danger  may  remember  how  the  observance  of  War  Debt  Day 
has  changed  down  through  the  years.  At  first  there  were  full  pay- 
ment?' of  the  Installments  due  Then  the  idea  of  token  payments 
came  Into  vogue,  and  that  was  to  prove  that  we  still  had  the  money 
comhiE;  But  flnallv  the  t!me  came  several  years  ago  when  nothing 
at  all  was  paid  on  these  debts  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  this  burden 
has  apparently  now  been  passed  on  permanently  to  the  American 
taxpayer  And  now  the  drive  from  high  places  has  even  started  to 
repeal  the  Johnson  Act  and  the  Neutrality  Act.  which  stand  In  the 
wav  of  a  rep.'Mtion  of  the  whole  dismal  experience 

In  studying  the  pleas  which  are  now  being  made  to  Congress 
and  to  you  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  l8  well  to 
consider  "whether  this  campaism  Is  aimed  merely  to  give  financial 
aid  to  Britain  or  actually  to  involve  us  in  war  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  British  Empire  has  long  been  the  wealthiest 
group  in  the  world,  with  the  value  of  money  carried  In  the  pockets 
of  countless  millions  of  people  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe  regu- 
lated by  the  market  for  sterling  In  London.  Let  us  have  a  look  at 
figures  compiled  from  reports  of  such  accurate  sources  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

Direct  British  investments  in  the  United  States  of  America  were 
more  than  »5  000.000.000  on  September  1.  1939.  and  when  direct 
Canadian  investments  are  included  the  total  rises  to  more  than 
Six  and  one-half  billions.  When  we  consider  that  British  orders 
lor  goods  up  to  the  present  are  given  as  between  two  and  one-half 
and  three  billion  dollars,  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  cause  to  say 
that  thev  have  no  cash  left.  Gold  reserves  alone  in  the  other 
British  dominions  and  colonies  account  for  an  additional  $656,- 
000.000  of  assets. 

If  credit  therefore  is  not  urgently  needed,  why  are  those  leaders 
who  are  so  sensitive  to  every  desire  of  the  British  Empire  now 
urging  repeal  of  our  Neutrality  Act  and  the  Johnson  Act?  Do 
they  recognize  that  this  means  drifting  into  war,  and  are  they 
advocating  these  steps  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  get  In?  I  hope 
this  is  not  true,  but  I  fear  It  may  be.  You  can  all  remember  the 
national  del>ate  over  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  more  than  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time  we  were  told  that  the  embargo  was  not 
really  neutral,  but  that  the  revised  neutrality  law.  which  was 
pa.-sed  and  which  we  now  have,  was  the  only  true  neutrality.  But 
the  same  men  are  now  telling  us  that  the  present  act  Is  "unfair" 
to  Britain,  and  net  really  neutral.  Apparently  nothing  will  satisfy 
thi.';  group  short  of  our  actually  entering  the  war. 

I  am  in  favor  of  aiding  democracy  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  do 
80.  of  aiding  the  British,  but  I  am  convinced  we  must  use  aui 
brains  and  avoid  using  the  same  methods  that  we  employed  in  the 
last  war.  The  very  existence  of  Hitler  after  a  war  to  save  democ- 
ntcy  carries  the  obvious  lesson  that  we  took  the  wrong  method, 
In  mj  opinion. 


Too  many  of  the  men  who  ral"  .i  to  the  previous  war  to  Fave 
democracy  are  now  unable  to  a..vise  us  whether  they  think  we 
should  adopt  the  same  method  this  time  Many  still  He  m  Euro- 
pean fields  and  others  are  mere  wrecks  of  human  beings  in  our 
veterans'  hospitals  Unfortunately  we  are  not  asking  their  advice, 
but  I  wonder  if  1^  might  not  be  worth  while  for  America  at  least  to 
a.sk  those  wounded  veterans  in  the  hospitals  who  are  stUl  able  to 
express  themselves  what  they  think  of  intervening  In  this  war.  and 
whether  thev  don't  think  we  should  try  unothcr  wuy  of  defending 
domocrarv  this  time?  I  would  hke  to  know  their  answer,  but  Lick- 
ing it  now  I  will  give  my  own  thoughts  on  the  .subject  for  what  '.hey 

*^It'^ls'^  my  opinion  that  this  time  we  should  help  the  people  of 
Europe  to  come  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace  now,  rather  than  trying 
to  build  the  future  on  additional  years  of  warfaro  and  starvation. 
Tl^prp  Is  a  great  campaign  in  the  new.spapers  trying  to  make  the 
American  people  feel  like  a  flock  of  sheep  cowering  in  a  comer 
and  waiting  to  be  driven  to  the  slaughterhouse.  We  cannot  stay 
cut  and  we  cannot  succeed  in  any  constructive  move  we  are  told. 
This  urop,.ganda  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vicious  campaigns  in 
history  to  t^lve  the  American  people  a  case  of  inferiority  complex 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  wUI  of  a  small  group  of  foreign  leaders 
anXiOus  to  get  u.^  into  war.  We  all  niu.^1  realize,  when  we  think 
about  it,  that  with  Europe  destroying  itself,  we  are  now  more  power- 
ful  in  rel.^tion  to  the   rest  of  the  world   than  we   have   ever   been 

before  -,«    •    . 

What  I  have  proposed  In  my  House  Joint  Resolution  610.  intro- 
duced on  October  4  and  now  before  the  House  Fore.gn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, is  that  the  United  States  lead  all  the  other  countries  not  yet 
involved  in  war  to  unc'ertake  Joint  action  to  stop  the  war  In  doing 
this  they  would  represent  the  common  sen.se.  as  --veil  as  the  con- 
science of  humanltv  Such  a  cessation  of  hostllltit-s  would  give  no 
permanent  recognition  to  military  conquest,  and  territorial  ques- 
tions wou'.d  be  referred  to  a  world  convention  which  would  also  draw 
up  the  constitution  for  a  Unifpd  States  of  the  World  on  the  lines  of 
the  tJnltea  States  Conetltution.  Thlr  may  sound  like  a  large  pro- 
gram, but  so  is  war.  as  anyone  know.,  who  has  served  his  country 
on  the  battlefielti  a.'^  I  have. 

At  the  l>asL  this  constructive  program  offers  a  means  of  nonmill- 
tary  defense,  for  wr  will  never  be  sife  until  the  war  is  ended  The 
re.sp!iit:on  would  appropriate  $.50,000,000  to  carry  it  out  Appro- 
pnatirni  and  authorizations  for  military  defense  m  the  past  Con- 
gress will  cost  each  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  $126.  whereas 
the  appropriation  v.hich  I  have  urged  for  nonmilifary  defense  will 
mean  an  expenditure  of  only  37  cents  per  capita  Doesn't  it  seem 
worth  trving.'     And  wouldn't  you  be  willing  to  give  your  37  cents? 

Such  a  program  would  rally  the  devotion  of  the  common  people 
throughout  not  alone  North  America  but  also  So'Uh  America  and 
in  the  other  officially  neutral  countries.  It  would  give  the  very 
advanced  democratic  peoples  in  the  occupied  areas  .something  to  be 
for.  rather  than  a  choice  merely  between  one  kind  of  military  occu- 
pation, and  another  Our  voice  would  be  listened  to  over  the  short 
waves,  and  over  the  grapevine,  in  spite  of  censorship  and  nntl- 
radio  laws  probably  harder  to  enforce  than  our  prohibition  laws 
were.  America's  influence  can  remain  great  If  guided  in  proper 
channels  The  United  States  is  powerful  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  chart  her  own  course 

As  I  have  said  before,  far-reaching  changes  will  move  forward, 
even  if  we  sit  still  and  do  noth'ng  about  it  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  day  Is  saying  to  us  louder  and  louder,  "It  is  not  enough  to 
say  we  arc  lighting  for  freedom,  democracy,  civilization,  or  even 
the  defense  of  our  territory  from  invasion."  It  is  not  enough,  be- 
cause it  or.ly  suggests  a  defense  of  what  we  have,  which  is  some- 
times not  too  good  when  we  look  at  our  concentration  of  wealth 
and  the  poverty  which  we  have  side  by  side. 

The  democratic  idea  is  the  most  revolutionary  and  dynamic  idea 
in  all  history,  but  it  has  fallen  short  at  two  points:  First,  it  did 
not  embrace  all  humankind  It  was  limited  to  the  national  state. 
Even  those  national  states  where  it  developed  furthest  built  prisons 
for  the  democratic  leaders  of  their  subject  people  and  groat  armies 
and  navies  to  defer.d  their  national  interests.  The  world  will  not 
be  made  safe  for  democracy  until  believers  in  democracy  establish, 
hciwever  long  It  may  take,  a  world  commonwealth  b.ised  on  the 
Idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  Secondly,  the  democratic  idea 
was  corrupted  by  the  specious  view  of  individunl  pursuit  of  wealth 

Without  social  direction  and  control. 

We  have  written  tbe  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
bemt;  into  our  basic  law.  yet  we  have  left  millions  to  go  hungry; 
we  have  condemned  countless  children  to  the  blighted  lives  of  pov- 
erty; we  have  looked  the  other  way  and  denieci  that  we  were  our 
brother's  keeper,  all  In  the  name  of  indivldualiiim  and  all  under 
the  banner  of  democracy  Gigantic  dislocation.^  cf  economic  proc- 
esses went  unremedied  When  governments  have  sought  to  deal 
with  them,  those  who  have  profited  in  the  grim  .struggle  for  wealth 
use  their  vast  power  to  ot>struct  reform  and  to  confuse  the  people 
as  to  the  nature  of  democracy.  The  planning  and  organizing  of 
economic  activity  is  left  to  those  whose  prime  interest  Is  armed 
power.    Even  our  public  schools  are  used  to  promote  the  idea. 

The  tmemployed.  the  underpaid,  the  sharecropper,  the  migrant, 
represent  the  failure  of  democracy  and  are  prospects  for  our 
"fifth  column  "  Tliese  provide  the  raw  material  for  revolution. 
Insofar  as  millions  of  our  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  to  that  extent  our  democracy  is  a  sham. 

When  a  Hitler  marches  into  a  peaceful  country,  ignonnr;  the 
cost  in  shattered  lives,  does  he  not  differ  from  us  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  for  our  sense  of  brotherhood  has  likewise  stopped 
at  our  own  frontiers  and  at  our  own  slums? 

Hitler  and  Stalin  are  the  spear  heads  of  a  world  revolution  not 
i^alnsC   freedom   and    democracy    but    against    the    limitations   of 


The  .speech  follows: 

Good  evening  everyone,  these  are  stem  times  in  which  we  live, 
times  that  try  men's  souls  Indeed.  For  we  look  across  the  Atlantic 
and  behold  a  broken  and  terrified  Etirope,  prone  at  the  feet  of  a 
conqueror  who.  for  all  his  modem  machines,  resenables  a  creature 
from  another  world — a  world  not  human.     We  behold  the  inevit- 


contained  in  a  oeautiiui  vaiiey  ana  loity  ciins.  above  which  the 
eagle  wheels  in  solitary  majesty,  and  with  it  three  groves  of  those 
awe-inspiring  big  trees.  When  the  National  Park  and  Monument 
System  is  completed,  as  it  wiU  be  during  the  next  few  years,  tbe 
United  States  of  America  will  own  a  rich.  landed  estate  in  which 
may  be  preserved  those  tangible  and  intangible  values  that  can 
never   be   completely   enjoyed   when   combined  with   the  economic 
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freedom  and  the  failure  of  democracy.  Tl\ey  denounce  pluto- 
democracy.  knowing  that  we  are  most  vulnerable  in  our  contrast 
Of  wealth  and  poverty 

Only  as  democracy  regains  the  revolutionary  drive  It  once  had 
can  we  meet  the  assault  of  totalitarianism.  No  Hitler  could 
rise  in  the  midst  of  a  happy,  prosperous  people.  No  Hitler  could 
bore  from  within  or  defeat  from  without  a  great  nation  at  the 
peak  of  its  strength  with  a  bold  and  generous  international  pol- 
icy No  revolution  can  succeed  where  all  the  people  have  a  stake 
in  their  own  well-being  If  we  had  forgotten  about  gold  and  about 
profits  and  interest  and  bonds,  and  had  concentrated  on  being  our 
brother's  keeper,  not  with  charity  and  hand-outs  but  with  a  real 
program  to  end  unemployment,  with  provision  for  old  age.  sick- 
ness, and  the  building  of  health,  then  we  would  have  no  cause  to 
fear  "fifth  column"  movements,  nor  conqu?.sts  from  without. 
These  are  actually  the  things  that  we  are  fighting  over,  and  the 
sooner  we  catch  up.  the  sooner  we  bring  democratic  ideals  right 
up  to  date,  both  on  the  social-reform  front  and  internationally, 
the  sooner  can  the  world  be  made  peaceful  and  happy  and  safe 
for  democracy. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  emphasire  that  if  we  are  to  be  worthy 
of  the  Wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic, 
If  we  arc  to  be  worthy  of  the  men  who  died  in  a  war  to  end  war. 
we  must  refuse  to  follow  along  the  tragic  old  pathway  of  American 
infervention 

We  have  It  In  our  power  to  chcx»e  a  different  route — a  program  of 
Joint  peace  action  by  parties  not  involved  In  the  dispute,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  world  union  patterned  after  our  Constitution.  This  ele- 
ment of  third-party  Judgment  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Ju.stlce  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe,  and  it  Is 
time  we  tried  it  on  the  international  field  We  are  told  by  the  real 
defeatists— those  who  meekly  accept,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
the  ;dea  that  war  is  inevitable — that  such  a  program  of  waging 
peace  would  not  work  The  obvious  reply  is  that  the  only  way  of 
finding  out  whether  it  will  work  U  to  try  it — cpenlv.  impartially  and 
continuously  Anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  scienliflc  experi- 
ments and  inventions  knows  that  otir  whole  modern  civiLization  Is 
built  upcn  ideas  that  everybody  said  "wouldn't  wcrk" 

Plans  are  being  drawn  up  for  a  Nation-wide  conference  to  advance 
this  constructive  program  in  the  very  near  future,  and  If  you  are 
interested  in  helping.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  at  the  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D,  C. 

America  faces  a  choice  between  the  path  of  intervention,  war.  and 
dictatorship,  and  the  path  of  peace  and  democracy  The  first  offers 
starvation  and  bombardment  of  tnllllons  of  innocent  women  and 
children  in  Europe  during  this  and  succeeding  winters;  the  second 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  better  life  for  the  American  and  other 
peoples:  the  first  choice  offers  chaos,  revolution,  and  anarchy  as  Its 
results,  whereas  the  s?cond  offers  orderly  progress  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  permanent  world  peace. 

The  decision  rests  with  you.  my  friends;  you  are  the  real  states- 
men in  this  Nation,  you  and  millions  of  other  patriotic,  freedom- 
loving  citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  above  address  I  also  ask 
permission  to  insert  some  statistics  on  British  resources  and 
credit  compiled  from  reliable  sources.  These  figures  will  be 
valuable  for  future  references. 

Up  to  the  present  the  British  orders  amounted  to  two  and 
one-tenth  billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  $780,000,000  were 
paid  up  to  October  31.  1940.  This  amount  is  approximately 
the  equivalent  to  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Empire  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war:  in  other  words,  the  payment  in  ques- 
tion has  not  strained  British  credits  so  far. 

Compari.M>n  table  Allies'  most  important  sources  for  gold  and 
United  States  of  America  tnilues  for  the  purchase  of  arTnament  m 
the  United  States  of  Amenca  against  jortxgn  exchange  in  cash  as 
of  Sept.  1.  1939 

I  * 

(In  millions  of  dullars] 


1 

Sept.  1, 

Aue.  2, 

1U14 

EncUnd 

<><>1<I  in  h(»nk  in 

Briiisli  ri'.'*<'rvo  f 

Britisli  (loUiir  cri 

rnit«H|  States. >f 

value  > : 

rommon  shi 

rrifprri'd  sh 

KnaLind     

'  1.  162 

'  1.732 

>M5 

•  lao 

•900 

ini'l  ikdIiI)    

«7M 

-dltji 

»270 

.\inerica'«curlties.  Britisb-owned  (niarkel 
Bires . . 

uvs ....... ..._.. 

lion<l.>. 

*4.250 

Direct  BritL<ih  ii 

vestments  in  Vaited  States  of  .America... 

6,134 

6.315 

■   ■ 

*  Kedernl  Ket»«'rve  Ftiiltetln,  January  lf»40,  figures  an  of  due  date  Aug. 
SO,  !*♦;}!•.  iir  ni'Xt   ila.v  nl  crace. 

»  Stateineiit.s  mnde  by  Nutiunal  City  Baak  of  New  York,  taken  from 
8te.-l  <if  (let     '.».    l".i:i'.» 

'Taken  fr'ini  tlie  re|).irt  l>y  the  Federal  Ke.serve  Board,  reprinted  in 
V.^Oiiuuer(-iul   stud   I<^iiuueial   CuruQicle  of  Dec.   23,   lUliU. 


Comparison   table   etc. — Continued 
(Id  milliooji  of  dollars] 


Sept    1. 

ivav 

Auk    2, 
li«l4 

France: 

•  iold  in  hunk  in  France     .  . 

"2,714 
■  477 
'315 

130 
«15 
>40 
<80 

Trench  re.'!«'rve  fuml  ^gold)   ...  . 

« 1,  7ii) 

Krenoti  dollar  crtylits 

In  lied  ,»taies  o(  .\iuerioa  securities.  French  owned  (m»r- 
ko!  Viiluo) ; 
fomnion  shares 

>3U 

rreferre<l  shares .  . 

Bonds               . 

'410 

I)irf<  t  Kffnih  investment.s  in  Unit«d  States  of  America. .. 

3,ni 

ZI90 

Canada 

<}(ld  in  banlc  in  Canada 

Canadian  dollar  (Tcdit-; 

'  21S 
•  2S6 

>400 
*60 
>40 

'500 

I'niled  Stales  of  .\mijrica  securities,  Canadian  owned  (mar- 
ket value): 
Common  shares  

I'rf  fcrrrd  sliaresi 

B(>nd.<          

IMrpci  CiMiadian  investmentf  in  United  fc.taier'  of  America. 

1.534 

Total 

10,43» 

7,505 

R±SOMi   AS  OF  SEPT.    1.    1939 

[In  millioos  of  lioUani] 


Total 
asspts  in 
ftoltl  and 
Cniteil 
States  ur 
America 

values 

Gold 

InittMl 

Stateji 

of 

America 
values 

Ready 
market 

No  ready 
markft 

Oroat  Britain 

6,124 
3.771 
1.534 

2,894 

3.  lUl 

21H 

2.230 

MO 

1,316 

1,330 

756 

900 

Franco 

Ml 

Canada 

560 

Total 

10.43S 

6,3n:« 

4,126 

2.586 

1,  540 

DiirtnR  tho  i>eriod  1914  IS  tnite<l  State's  of  America  extended  credits  to— 

lirMtt   Hrilnin  and  Kranct*  in  tlip  amount  of  S»i,  NU().  OOn.  000 

Cnite<l    States   of  .America  gcxids  pun'hafwd  having  a  total 
>alue  of ..     11,800,000.000 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Gold  reserves  of  the  British  Daminions  and  |M>s.ses.sions  with  the  exception  o/ 
Caniwlu: 

Hriti.sh  Kast  India 1274 

Now  /(«l>ind          1  23 

.■^outti  .\(riiii           '234 

Mtscelianeous  (estimated) 125 

fkVJ 
Gold  in  private  British  possession  valued  at  2^4)  to  1 ,000 million  dollars  a.ssunied 
mean  value *  .VK) 

I.  156 

Yearly  product  inn  nf  cold  in  possession  of  Allies: 

Soulh  .\(rica.  1«:« i  426 

Canada.  19:«     i  IW, 

Aii.-itralw,  1938 i  64 

Rhodesia.  1938     i  2» 

West  Africa,  1938  I25 

Britbh  Kast  India.  1938   . i  U 

M isuelianeous  (estimated) 40 

C 

rin  millions  of  dollars] 

Canadian  securitie.";  Briti.sh  owned.   »  2,684 

British  capital  inve.stiuent  in  South  .\frica •  1,  250 

British  capital  investment  in  .\r>rentina '2.200 

0.134 

1  Fedora!  Reserve  Bulletin,  January  IMO,  figures  as  of  due  date  Aug.  30,  1930.  or 
next  day  of  jtrace. 

!  StAtemeuts  made  by  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  taken  from  8teel  of 
Oct.  9,  1939. 

'  Taken  from  the  report  by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board,  reprinted  in  Commercial 
and  Financial  Clironlclo  of  Dec.  23.  1939. 

•  Taken  from  New  York  'I"inic.<!  of  Sept.  12,  1939. 

•  Taken  from  Financial  Post.  Toronto,  of  September  1939. 

•  Rstimale  by  Department  of  Commerce,  taken  from  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sept. 
11. 1939. 

NoTK.— Tbe  dollar  value  of  tbe  gold  asaeta  was  computed  on  the  t>asiso(  1  f^n« 
ounce  gold  at  about  $ii. 
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Importntion  to  the  United  States  during  1937  from  the  British  and 
French  Empires  of  raic  materials  representing  a  gold  value 


Raw  tna»«^al  and  country  of  production 


Total  export 


Erport  to 

the  l'Dite<l 

St;ite>nf 

America 


Wool: 

Aa'ftralis  

Orent  Britain 

New  Zealand  

BritLsh  South  Africa — 

Hritith  East  iDdifS 

Ep>r>i 

Tlu 

HMmia     

Ki     '<li  In<locbina 

Lriti.>li  MjJ'iya 

Ore.:  Rritain 

Rubber 

f'exlon 

Huniia     

Untsli  Kdst  Indies 

French  Indo»  htna 

British  Malaya 

Kickel.  Canada         - 

Jute:  British  Ea.-t  Indies 

Mica.  British  Kast  Indies 
Mansane^e:  British  Klw^t  Indies. 


Total- 


$235. 
IS. 
'\ 
61. 
12. 


2. 

2. 

110. 

5»>. 

28. 

2. 

3, 

IS. 

2S3. 

S7. 

16U. 


008.000 
240.  000 
7S.1.  000 
914,000 
2W.000 
Nl»),  UOO 

(t2S.  nno 
423.  000 

oir..ou) 
*jy.  000 

748.000 
.VJ6. 000 
741.000 
290,000 

:*)2. 000 
4.VJ.  mil) 

247.  000 

:l^;l.ooo 

779.000 


$27. 698. 000 
7,  AST.  000 
9.  «>:?.( «) 

i,a««.ooo 

724,000 

3^1.000 

76.  iH5. 000 

7. 539, 000 

13,  .M2. 000 

(?> 
5'.i7.  OOO 

1.10.  077. 000 

22.  :f2^.  000 

42.  647. 000 

1,  (*$.!.  000 

l,OS«i,000 


1,152.880.000'       3C.S,67«,000 


Source  of  infonnation     For*iitn  Conimerce  Yearbook  193^. 

Changes  in  capital  known  to  date  since  outbreak  of  war 

PVKCHASES  AND  SAI.KS  OF  UNITTD  STA TE.^  OF  AMERICA  SECURITIES    (AT  THE 

KIF.SEJIT    R.\TE) 


fU-ptember. 
Oclnber 
Noveinhw, 
December. . 


England 


France 


-$25,072,000 
-47,871.000 
(') 
(') 


+$5.  493. 000 
-4(51.000 
(') 
(') 


(_)  Amount  of  sales  Mcfiedint!  any  purchases, 
(-f )  Aniounl  of  purchtu-^ev  exce«^lmi;  any  sales. 

DECREASE    IN    SHORT-TERM    BANK    DEPOSITS    IN    DOLLAR    CTTRRENCT 


September 
October 
November 
December 


England 


France 


$39,933,000 

0) 

(') 


(') 

$3S.  417.  000 

(') 


>  Fiinre.s  not  yet  availiihle. 


Measures  Short  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICH  G.-VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  5.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Presidential  election  is  over  for  4  more  years,  a  definite  pat- 
tern is  beginning  to  emerge  at  Washington.  Before  the  elec- 
tion we  were  told  we  needed  an  Army  of  750.000  well- 
equipped  men.  We  were  told  our  Navy  was  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  world.  Then  the  figures  for  the  Army  were  stepped  up 
to  1.200,000.  Then  they  were  stepped  up  a  little  further  to 
-2.000,009.  Now  that  the  election  is  over  the  country  is  given 
the  sad  news  that  we  niu.st  support  an  Army  of  4.000,000. 
This  lead.^  to  the  .^peculation  as  to  how  soon  the  size  of  the 
Army  will  be  stepped  up  to  8.000.000. 

Before  the  election  we  were  told  that  we  were  going  to  give 
the  Allies,  at  that  time  Britain.  France,  and  Belgium,  aid 
"short  of  war."  Tnen  suddenly  without  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress 50  destroyers  were  traded  off  to  Britain  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  President  had  assured  the  Nation  no  such 
deal  wa^  pending.  Now  we  are  discovering  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rifles,  tremendous  quantities  of  ammunition, 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  other  equipment  had— reputedly  by 
PresidenUal  cwrder  declared  obsolete — been  turned  over  to 
the  Allies.  All  of  this  was  done  without  the  consent  or  even 
the  notification  of  the  Congress,  although  it  was  in  session. 


Then  there  broke  out.  after  the  election,  all  in  the  name  of 
national  defense,  and  all  being  measures  short  of  war, 
a  wave  of  brazen  propaganda  that,  in  spite  of  several  biUion.s 
of  dollars  of  holdings  in  this  country  by  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  she  was  running  out  of  money  and  must  have 
credits.  So  with  the  propaganda  committee  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  the  sage  of  Emporia,  there  came  a  loud 
raucous  cry  that  we  repeal  the  Johnson  act.  The  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  notably  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Jesse  Jones,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  defaults  of  1933  and  declared 
Britain  a  good  risk;  meaning  the  kind  of  credit  ri.'.k  that 
Secretary  Jones'  Commercial  National  Bank  in  Hcuston, 
Tex.,  would  not  lend  mcney  to. 

Then  there  came  next  the  agitation  by  the  William  Allen 
White  crowd  for  the  repeal  of  thf  Neutrality  Act.  the  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  Act.  and  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conflict  immediately— including,  presumably, 
sending  men  overseas  to  fight  with  the  British  Army— aU 
these  apparently  being  "necessary  to  the  national  defense" 
and  "measures  short  of  war." 

In  the  meantime,  very  cleverly,  the  William  AEen  Wliite 
committee  and  variou.s  New  Deal  spokesmen  and  writers 
began  to  call  for  war  powers  for  the  President  and  industrial 
mobilization,  all  this  st'll  in  the  interests  of  national  defense 
and  constituting  measures  short  of  war. 

The  latest  development  was  the  new.s  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  before  the  election  dared  not  get  12 
hours  cut  of  Washington,  but  whose  whereabouts  at  this  writ- 
ing are  unknown,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  deal  from  his 
secret  base  of  operations  with  King  George  II  of  Greece  to 
turn  over  airplanes  and  other  instruments  of  war  to  the 
Greek.s.  Congre.ss  is  still  in  session  at  Washington,  but  it 
knew  nothing  about  this  new  deal  for  the  further  depletion 
of  our  national  defense  until  apprised  by  the  press  of  the  fact. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  experts  recognize  and  say  that  we 
may  be  in  a  desperate  condition  as  to  our  own  defenses.  Con- 
gress reads  in  its  morning  paper  that  it  is  now  confronted 
with  another  fait  accompli. 

Meantime  the  drive,  step  by  step,  toward  the  so-called 
industrial -mobilization  plan  proceeds,  while  the  President, 
from  his  secret  base  of  operations,  continues  to  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  world  pwwer  politics. 

The  1936  revision  of  the  industrial-mobilization  plan  is  a 
complete — a  shockingly  complete — pattern  for  an  ab.solutc 
military  dictatorship  tor  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
1939  revision  of  the  so-called  industrial-mcb'lization  plan  pro- 
poses a  continuation  of  this  military  dictatorship  after  the 
war  is  ended  and  until  .-^uch  time  as  the  dictator — the  Com- 
mander in  Chiei  of  tiie  a'liud  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  himsplf — shall  decide  that  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment has  passed  tund  he  desires  to  relinquish  his  absolute 
powers.  Recent  world  history  has  not  diselosed  that  any 
modern  dictator,  having  once  tasted  of  the  powers,  ever  chose 
to  give  them  up. 

The  mcbllization  plan  is  being  enacted  piecemeal.  Tlie 
United  States  is  being  edged  into  war  inch  by  inch.  The 
American  people,  if  they  do  not  want  to  ."^end  their  sons  to 
bloody  conflict  in  foreign  fields,  had  better  begin  to  write  their 
Representatives  in  Congre.ss  and  let  them  know  how  they  feel 
about  the  matter.    The  situation  now  Is  critical. 


Attacks  on  the  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OK    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  consider- 
able comment  of  late  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Dies 
committee.    We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
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is  a  committee  that  was  created  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  this  agency,  more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
American  people  are  Indebted  for  information  regswding 
communism  and  also  other  un-American  acti\ities  in  the 
United  Stales.    Let  no  one  be  deceived. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  committee  should  be  continued 
and  authorized  to  carry  on  its  investigation  work.  There  are 
still  people  guilty  of  un-American  activities  who  occupy  high 
official  positions  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
One  thing  that  will  contribute  to  the  crippling  of  a  national- 
defense  program  is  jyermission  for  un-American  groups  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  undermine  America  and  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government. 

The  situation  is  well  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  which  has  this  to  say  in  a  recent  issue: 

THE    DIES   CCMMmn 

The  pecple  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  conTliunng  the  Dies  committee 

Not  that  the  country  is  happy  over  all  the  antics  of  the  committee. 
Despite  it.s  aberrations,  however,  which  are  for  the  most  part  harm- 
less, although  occasionally  somewhat  annoying,  the  committee  has 
been  rendering  a  valuable,  a  necessary  service  to  the  country  That 
service,  we  belie\e.  Is  still  necessary,  perhaps  more  necessary  now 
than  it  has  ever  been 

The  executive  department  of  the  Government  for  the  last  8  years 
has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  radicals  and  radical  trends  to  the 
extent  that  ii  has  encouraged  subversive  actlvitie.s  Communism  is 
outlawed  in  public  opinion  throughout  the  country,  but  It  is  not 
outlawed  in  Washington  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  actually 
encour;iged  In  the  executive  dep.irtment  of  the  State  government. 
There  are  many  notorlou.s  instances. 

It  IS  therefore  especially  Important  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  vigorously  alert  toward  'fifth 
column"  activities.  Tlie  Dies  committee,  even  though  It  may  some- 
times have  overshot  the  mark,  has  focused  public  attention  upon 
the  activities  of  forces  which  arc  antagonistic  to  the  American  form 
cf  gcvernmeni  The  pecple  are  entitled  t.o  be  informed:  unless  they 
are  Informed,  they  may  .suffor  seriously:  they  might  even,  it  is  con- 
ceivable, find  themselves  eventually  In  the  situation  which  overlook 
France  and  caused  Its  collapse. 


Tolerance — Our  Democracy's  Basic  Principle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


ARTICLES     BY     \aSS     KL\RY     TOMBS     WADDILL.     OF     GREEN- 
VILLE. S.  C. 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  when  the  youth  of  so 
many  other  nations  are  being  regrimented  in  thought  and 
action  it  is  indeed  reassuring  to  realize  that  here  in  America 
j-outh  is  still  free  to  think  and  act  for  itself,  that  young  men 
and  women  are  still  afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop 
according  to  their  own  initiative  and  ambition.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House  two  articles  by  a 
young  lady  16  years  of  age.  Miss  Mary  Tombs  Waddill,  a 
senior  at  Greenville  High  School.  Greenville,  S.  C.  which 
appeared  as  editorials  in  the  Greenville  High  News.  What 
this  young  lady  has  to  .say  very  clearly  demonstrates  that 
American  youth  has  a  profound  grasp  of  the  problems  at 
hand  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  ble.ssings  of  their 
American  birthright. 

The  articles  follow: 

tolerance:  oitr  democract's  ba.«5ic  principle 

"Tolerance"  might  bo  considered  the  key  word  of  democracy. 

The  basic  principle  upor.  which  oior  Government  is  founded  Is 
that  of  the  understanding  of  one  person  for  another,  one  govern- 
ment for  another,  the  Ideas  of  others,  the  customs  of  others  Isn't 
that  what  tolerance  is'' 

Condemnation  because  of  misunderstanding  Is  definitely  wrong 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  Have  your  own  Ideas,  yes,  have  your 
own  opinions,  and  they  may  be  correct,  but  don't  deny  your 
neighbor  the  right  to  his.  too 

This  country  Is  free!  The  presses,  tlie  air  waves,  the  pulplu  are 
open  for  everyone  to  utilize. 


The  privilege  Is  every  American's  to  express  in  what  way  he  chooses 
the  things  that  he  believes. 

You're  an  American — you  love  your  freedom,  so  does  your  fellow 
man, 

THANKS  I 

Today  I  am  In  school,  not  on  a  tjattlefleld 

Tonight  I  wUl  be  asleep  in  my  bed,  not  hovering  In  an  alr-rald 
shelter. 

My  mind  Is  concerned  with  learning,  not  clouded  with  but  one 
thought — "run  for  your  life" 

My  heart  is  filled  with  love  and  appreciation  for  my  friends  and 
my  blessings,  not  muddled  wltto  hate,  distrust,  and  perplexity  as 
to  my  plight 

I  live  In  the  United  States,  not  in  Europe, 

I  am  an  American, 

Thanks! 


The  Walsh-Healey  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 

Mr,  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  two  insertions  relative  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

We  know  that  there  are  forces  determined  to  destroy  all 
social  and  labor  gains.  This  they  hope  to  do  under  the  claim 
that  they  are  hindering  the  national-defense  program.  Some 
of  these  forces  honestly  believe  what  they  say,  but  others  are 
the  same  ones  that  are  always  to  be  found  attacking  progres- 
sive legislation. 

The  first  article  I  wish  to  .submit  is  a  letter  from  L.  Met- 
calf  Walling,  Administrator  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act,  to  Rear  Admiral  Spear,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts.  Navy  Department.     The  letter  follows: 

December    10,    1940. 
Rear  Admiral  Ray  Spear. 

Chief.   Bureau    of    Supplies   and   Accounts,    Nai-y    Department. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Admiral  Spear:  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
article  In  the  pre.ss  quoting  from  your  annual  report  In  which  you 
state,  among  other  things,  that  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  continues  to  be  "a  disturbing  factor  In  the  procurement  of  some 
line.s  of  Government  supplies  " 

The  article  quotes  you  as  saying  that  a  4  months'  delay  In  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  clocks  was  caused  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 
I  am  .sure  that  it  was  not  your  intention  to  imply  this  and  perhapH 
you  have  been  misquoted 

You  win  recall.  I  think,  that  the  matter  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  January  25.  1940.  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requested  an  exemption  for  the  aircraft 
clocks  on  the  ground  that  only  one  of  the  two  qualified  companies 
in  the  country  had  submitted  a  bid  and  that  bidder  had  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  requirement  that  time  and  one-half  overtime  be 
paid  beyond  40  hours.  The  reply  of  the  Department  was  made  5 
days  later  when  I  advised  you  that  the  other  company  was  ready 
and  anxious  to  supply  the  clocks  under  Walsh-Healey  labor  stand- 
ards 

Hearing  nothing  further  from  the  Navy  until  6  weeks  later,  I 
assumed  that  the  matter  had  been  settled.  As  you  will  recall,  how- 
ever, on  March  18  you  renewed  your  request  on  the  ground  that  the 
second  bidder  might  have  to  obtain  some  of  Its  parts  from  abroad 
and  was  therefore  a  less  satisfactory  source  of  supply  You  further 
Indicated  to  me  that  the  foreign  company  was  not  eligible  to  be 
awarded  the  contract  under  the  Buy  American  Act  since  its  bid 
was  only  1'^   percent  lower  than  that  of  the  other  company. 

I  Immediately  advised  you  that  under  the  law  as  It  then  read 
you  would  be  legally  Justified  under  Section  9  in  awarding  the  con- 
tract without  the  Walsh-Healey  stipulations  if  the  company  was  in 
fact  the  sole  source  of  supply.  This  was  2  days  after  5'ou  brought 
the  matter  to  our  attention  so  that  out  of  the  4  months  which 
were  involved  in  making  thLs  contract  the  matter  was  pending 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  only  7  days 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  Navy  EJepartment  still  feels 
that  the  Public  Contracts  Act  is  hampering  Its  procurement,  as 
the  machinery  specifically  set  up  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to 
exempt  contracts  in  the  public  interest  has  scarcely  been  utilized 
since  July  1937.  although  its  provisions  are  fararlllar  to  all  con- 
tracting officers  of  the  Government  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  only  two  exemptions,  that  granted  in  December  1938  for 
movie  fllm.s  supplied  without  profit  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  another  graiited  at  the  Navy's  request  but  not  actually  utilized 
by  any  of  the  bidders,  all  of  whom  were  willing  to  comply  despite 
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ttje  Nsvv'e  f#»ar  that  th#»v  would  not.  Two  ether  requests  for  \ 
cxomptuM  wtre  filed  wltiun  the  3'>-year  period.  One  was  a 
request  to  quaiUy  certain  t3rpes  of  manufacturers  under  the  educa- 
tional-oftler  program  of  the  War  Department  wh'-re.  :n  fact,  there 
was  not  even  a  technical  disquallftcatldn  anr'  therefore  no  exenip- 
tlon  was  necessary;  the  other  was  a  rtqiiest  for  exerrrptlon  on  a 
recent  contract  for  approximately  37  tons  of  forged  armor  plate. 

It  18  perfectly  true,  as  you  point  out.  that  no  large  contracts 
for  steel  (only  $165  283  58)  had  been  awarded  FVibjcct  to  the  iron 
and  steel  minimum  w.ige  determination  up  to  July  1.  the  period 
covered  by  your  repjcri.  but.  of  course,  the  wage  determination 
had  been  In  effect  only  during  the  month  of  June.  Since  that 
time  iron  and  steel  contracts  totaling  «l6.e08.718  48  subject  to 
the  wage  determination  have  been  awarded  without  any  difBcultics, 
except  the  37-ton  forged  armor-plate  order,  so  far  as  I  arr  aw;ir^. 
In  addition,  other  contracts  for  iron  and  steel  commoditi-s  sup- 
plied by  all  the  principal  steel  ccmpaiiies.  including  large,  small, 
and  mcdlum-sized  companies,  durlr.g  these  6  months  totaled 
$215  776.135  75.  or  29  4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such  contracts 
awarded  to  date  during  more  than  4  years,  $734  505.249  02  It  would 
appear  that  there  cannot  be  serious  obstacles  to  procurement  In  the 
steel  industry  if  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  contracts 
awarded  since  the  enactment  of  the  statute  have  been  made  tn  the 
6   months"   penod   since   the   wage   determlr.at*cn    became   eilectlvo. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  four  requests  for  exemption  becau.^e 
of  the  reluctance  of  bidders  to  comply  with  the  act  have  been 
filed  In  a  period  of  3'^,  years,  and  In  only  one  of  these  cases  was 
there  any  actual  bnr  *to  bidding.  I  am  w.  ndeiing  whether  there 
arc  some  difficulties  a«  far  as  the  Navy  Dvpartment  is  concerned 
with  which  I  rim  not  fnmt'lar  T  ft«ure  you  thp.t  in  this  ."^rious 
moment  of  world  crisis,  when  the  Nation  Is  bending  every  effort 
tc  speed  the  defer  e  prcf^ram  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  have 
you  take  up  promptly  with  rrre  anv  difflcultles  you  may  have  because 
of  the  Public  Contrac-.s  Act   so  that  they  can  be  quicUly  rt-mcved. 

I  realize  that  your  statement  also  quoted  that  "no  need  exists 
for  the  provisions  of  the  act"  refers  to  the  profit-limitation  act 
and  not  to  the  Walsh-Healev  Act  In  view  of  the  fact,  however. 
that  the  public  might  be  misled  into  thinking  that  you  were  ad- 
vocating repeal  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  want  to  do  in  view  of  thf  reaffirmation  of  Its  provi- 
Biori.*  by  the  Congress  in  making  it  applicable  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram— including  negotiated  contracts  which  have  hitherto  been 
exempt— I  am  taking'  the  liberty  of  calling  thi«;  to  your  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

L.  Metcalft  Walling. 

i4dmtrit.ftrafor. 

The  second  Is  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Walling  before 
the  Seventh  Annual  Labor  Conference  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  December  11    1940.    Tlie  speech  follows: 

Madim  Secretary  and  old  friends.  I  think  I  can  safely  use  that 
term  because  I  look  around  the  hall  and  see  a  good  many  faces 
that  I  recognize  as  having  been  here  other  years,  particularly  when 
I  used  to  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  as  a  State  labor 
commiasloner  I  resret  that  I  was  not  here  veeterday  when  the 
discussion  came  up  about  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  which  I  under- 
stand was  provoked  by  the  recent  suggestion  that  it  was  hamper- 
ing the  national-defense  program  I  want  to  assure  you.  however. 
that  this  attack  Is  nothing  new  We  have  had  a  kind  of  running 
fight  on  this  matter  for  3  or  4  years,  and  let  me  also  assure  you 
th  It  we  haven't  been  doing  the  runninR. 

I  noUce  that  the  New  York  Times,  among  others,  whose  genial 
and  able  correspondent  was  here  up  until  a  minute  ago.  exercized 
Its  constitutional  right — and.  thank  heaven,  it  still  has  the  right — 
to  urge  repeal  of  the  act.  It  renewed  the  suggestion  yesterday 
morning  In  an  editorial,  short  and  snappy,  which  it  has  been 
making  now  for  about  2  years,  the  refrain  that  "Carthage  must 
be  destroyed"— Carthage  being  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  In  order 
for  us  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  this  current  attack, 
based  partly  on  misunderstanding,  some  of  it  willful  and  some  un- 
intentional on  the  part  of  a  good  many  people.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  review  the  background  which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  in  the  first  place,  because  It  was  over 
4  years  ago.  and  I  think  many  of  us  have  forgotten  about  It  We 
have  taken  It  more  or  less  for  granted  and  don't  realize  the  mood 
that  the  country  was  In  at  the  time,  and  the  legLslatlve  situation 
with  regard  to  labor  standards,  which  the  country  faced  at  that 
ttme. 

When  the  N.  R.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional,  the  Federal 
Government  was  faced  with  the  legal  situation  of  having  no  means 
of  control  through  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise  by  Federal  labor 
standards  of  the  hours  or  wages  or  child-labor  conditions  in  fac- 
tories operating  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  from  the  competitive  stand- 
point The  only  legislation  In  effect  along  those  lines  was  State 
leglMatlon.  and  I  need  not  remind  you  how  inadequate  that  was 
at  that  time  from  the  standpoint  of  controlling  competitive  in- 
dustries So  that  there  was  a  general  recognition  on  the  part  of 
most  people  who  gave  any  thought  to  the  problem  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  not  only  to  buttre«5s 
existing  State  standards,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  Industry  oper- 
ating on  a  Nfttlon-wlde  competitive  basis  to  operate  under  decent 
labor  standards  and  to  protect  those  members  of  Industry  who  were 
trymg  to  maintain  the  gains  which  had  been  made  under  the  N.  R.  A. 


So  the  movement  was  started  In  Congress  right  a'^er  the  demise 
of  the  N  R  A  to  salvage  some  of  the  social  gains  which  had  been 
made  There  was.  however,  considerable  controversy  over  how  this 
Sd  be  done  and  considerable   doubt  as  to  what  means  might 


sav  thoroughly  fought   over-from  every   point  of   view. 

The  suggestion  which  was  originally  presented  to  the  Congre^ 
was  a  straight  minimum-wage  law  and  a  maximum-hour  law  with 
child-labor  protection,  but  the  argument  was  "^fde  "^a^  je  must 
not  allow  the  administrators  of  such  legislation  to  fix  labor  stand- 
ards, but  that  there  ought  to  be  more  general  control  by  the 
Congress  Itself,  and  some  definite  predetermination  of  what  wage 
standards  would  be.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  legitlmatt^ 
proper  and  legal  for  the  Federal  Government  to  utilize  its  va^t 
purchasing  power  to  give  n  lift  to  good  labor  standards,  so  the 
suggesMon  was  made  to  revise  the  mlnlmurn-waee  law.  of  the 
kind  which  the  States  were  familiar  with  by  addin«  the  approacn 
which  the  Government  had  used  in  the  Bacon-Davis  law  aPPiy^r^g 
to  public  works  construction  projects,  namely  that  there  .shoiild  be 
a  predetermination  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  existing  wage  patterns 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  different  industries  contracting 
with  the  Federal  Government.  ,       .       ,        ,  ^„„„ 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  a  relatively  simple  process 
for  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
go  Into  different  communities  and  predetermine  what  wages  were 
being  paid  In  the  building  trades,  but  I  am  afraid  that  rot  as  much 
corsidcration  was  given  as  might  have  been  de.Mrable  to  the  quite 
different  problem  of  trying  to  do  that  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  ff  r 
competitive-manufacturing  Industries  which  were  going  to  bid  on 
contracts,  the  exact  site  of  performance  of  which  could  nev^r  be 
determined,  as  you  can  predetermine  the  site  of  a  construction 
project  So  there  crept  into  the  law  this  entirely  new  standard  cf 
determinina;  or  scttintr  minimum  wages,  the  requirement  that  the 
wage  >hruld  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  minimum 
wage  raid  In  the  locality  where  the  work  was  to  be  performed  So 
that  we  have  had  the  rather  difficult  administrative  job  of  trying 
to  make  economic  common  sense  cut  of  a  very  ciifllcult  standard  in 
the  law  which  had  not  hitherto  been  used  and  which  was  somewhat 
lncon.=istent  with  Itself,  because  a  prevalent  wage  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  minimum  wage. 

The  act  also  provided,  as  you  know,  for  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40- 
hour  week  with  the  requirement  that  o\ertime  beyond  those 
hours  must  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  time  and  a  half  It  pro- 
hibited child  labor  on  Government  contracts  over  $10  000  In  value, 
which  was  the  Jurisdiction  established  in  the  act.  and  it  prohibited 
the  use  of  convict  labor.  May  I  pay  parenthetically  that  we  have 
never  had  anv  convict.s  reported  a-s  working  on  Government  con- 
tracts In  over  4  years  And  then  by  a  provision  of  the  act  defining 
a  manufacturer  "which  was  supplemented  by  an  administrative  reg- 
ulation, industrial  homo  work  is  also  prohibited  on  Government 
contracts  through  the  requirement  that  a  manufactui'-r  to  be 
qualified  to  h^ve  a  contract  must  perform  the  contract  on  the 
premises,  which  means  that  he  cannot  ship  out  a  part  of  the  work 
to  be  worked  on  in  homes. 

Then  there  is  the  final  requirement  which  many  oi  you  are  inter- 
ested in    the  requirement  that  the  work   shall  be  performed  under 
safe   and  sanitary  working   conditions,   the  standard   cf   what   con- 
stitutes safe  and  .sanitary  working  conditions  to  be  determined  in 
the  first  Instance  by  the  State  where  the  establishment  Is  operated, 
the  State  standrtrd  being  prima  facie  evidence  of  compliance      Under 
this  provision  we  have  been  able  to  have  the  cooperation  of  about 
a  third  of  the  States  which  regularly  send  us  reports  from  their 
office  records  cf  inspecticns  made  on  the  safety  and  health  record.s 
of  the  establishments  within  their  Jvuisdlction.     The  other  States 
do  not  give  us  this  Information,  not  because  they  do  not  want  to 
cooperate,  but  because  they  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  gathering 
It  or  do  not  have  star.d  irds  under  which  such  information  could  be 
supplied      We  are   very  grateful   to   those  States  which  have   b»en 
regularly  supplying  us  with  Information  and  It  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  tis  In  carrying  out  the  safety  and  health  standard  of  the  Act 
We  are  supplying  regularly  to  most  of  the  States,  I  think,  copies 
of  our  weekly  bulletin  of  awards  of  contracts  made;  and  for  m.my 
cf  the  States  which  have  been  particularly  Interested  and  have  re- 
quested us  to  make  a  breakdown  we  send  a  special  wefkly  repcrt 
giving  the  award*;  for  that  State  specially  listed  so  that  the  Dep.:rt- 
ment  of  Labor  in  the  State  can  make  whatever  use  of  that  Informa- 
tion it  wants      And  we  have  recently,  in   an  attempt  to  c^cpf  r.Tte 
with  the  National  Committee  on  Safety  which  the  Secretary  has  Just 
appointed,  adopted  the  policy  of  advising  each  contractor  who  ob- 
tains a  contract  subject  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  of  the  fact  that 
through  the  services  of  this  National  Committee  the  contractor  can 
have  free  expert  advice  from  Industrial  safety  exp>erts  in  his  State  and 
commtmity  as  to  what  standards  he  can  adopt  and  what  moves  he 
can  readily  and  inexpensively  make  to  promote  safety  conditions  In 
hlb  establishment. 

Reference  was  made  here  yesterday  to  the  fact  that  we  had  16.000 
industrial  death?  due  to  industrial  causes  In  1939  and  that  we  Iiad 
a  million  and  a  half  dlsabllne  industrial  accidents.  We  are  keenly 
aware.  I  think,  all  of  us,  of  the  vital  Importance,  not  only  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  cf  the  success- 
ful and  speedy  prosecution  of  the  National  Defense  Program,  that 
this  figure  of  16,000  deaths  and  a  m.lllon  and  a  half  accidents  be 
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materially  cut.  We  realize  that  that  is  not  an  easy  Job  because  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  defense  Industries  inevitably  means  that  a 
great  many  new  and  inexperienced  workers,  in  many  cases  young 
people  having  their  flrs-t  Job,  are  being  brought  Into  Industry  with- 
out the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  hazards  and  without  the  neces- 
sary maturity  to  take  steps  to  protect  themselves  against  accidents: 
and  that  tliere  will  inevitably  be,  unless  serious  effort  is  made,  an 
lncrea.se  In  the  accident  and  death  rates  which  might  materially 
retard  the  pro.secutlon  of  the  defense  program 

Now  I  think,  in  view  of  the  statement  which  was  made  recently 
that  the  Act  has  been  and  Is  still  a  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  defense  prc.gram.  I  ought  frankly  to  tell  you  the  whole  storv. 
I  have  made  a  statement  to  the  prei^s  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  any  of  you  if  you  want  to  have  It.  of  the  factual  details, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  in  substance  what  the  situation  is  now  with 
regard  to  this  charge  that  the  act  is  hindering  the  defense  pro- 
gram,  and  the  same  charge,  of  course,  is  made  against  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  Some  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made  come 
from  souice.s  which  we  know  have  always  opposed  labor  legislation, 
and  we,  therefore,  can  properly  evaluate  them  The  rest,  however! 
come  from  sources  which  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  labor  but  which  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  there  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the  defense  program.  Tliere 
has  been  a  systematic  and  rather  effective  use  of  the  false  analogy 
that  the  French  labor  legislation,  for  Instance,  led  to  the  collapse 
of  the  French  Republic. 

I  think  the  Secretary  referred  to  that  yesterday,  and  I  won't  go 
into  detail  except  to  remind  you  again  that  the  French  legislation 
was  entirely  different  French  Indtistry  was  basically  tied  down  as 
a  practical  matter  to  a  rigid  40-hour  week,  not  merely  for  the  indi- 
vidual shift  but  for  the  entire  establishment,  whereas  both  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  were  very  carefully 
framed  to  avoid  that  rigidity  and  to  permit  unlimited  overtime  if 
necessary,  so  long  as  time  and  a  half,  the  customary,  usual  rate  In 
American  Industry,  was  paid  by  the  contractor  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  Justification  for  the  charge  that  hours  are  being  unneces- 
sarily restricted  and  thus  Interfering  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
defense  program. 

Now  we  have  under  section  6  of  the  act  ample  authority  to  ex- 
empt an  entire  contract  or  class  of  contracts,  if  necessary,  to  per- 
mit the  rapid  supply  of  commodities  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  s?ems  to  me  that  If  there  were  a  serious  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  bidders  to  submitting  bids  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  act  this  machinery  would  have  been  utilized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  has  been  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  the  record  of 
requests  for  exemption  which  we  have  received  since  July  1937, 
because  it  speaks  for  Itself  as  to  whether  the  act  Is  a  hindrance  or 
not.  These  are  the  facts:  Since  July  1937  the  Department  has 
received  five  requests  for  exemption. 

One  was  a  request  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  buy  movie 
film  to  be  supplied  without  profit  for  use  In  the  veterans'  hospitals 
The  movie  film  had  been  shot  'ong  since,  and  no  labor  would  have 
been   Involved    In   the  performance  of  the  contract,   anyway      The 
exemption  was  readily  granted. 

Another  was  a  request  by  the  Army  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  qualify  certain  manufacturers  whom  the  Army  was  trvlng 
to  Interest  In  making  different  commodities  from  their  usual  line 
of  products  and  whom  the  Army  feared  might  not  be  technically 
qualified  as  manufacturers  under  the  WaLsh-Healey  Act.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  manufacturers  In  question  were  completely  quali- 
fied, and  the  Army  was  Immediately  so  advised  so  that  no  exemp- 
tion was  nece.ssary. 

Two  of  the  other  requests  were  for  clocks,  one  the  2  000  aircraft 
clocks  refened  to  by  Admiral  Spear  yesterday  In  his  statement 
charging  that  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  is  a  hindrance  to  the  defense 
program  and  that  there  was  a  4-month  delay  In  the  procurement 
of  the.se  clocks  for  which  he  blamed  the  Department  of  Labor, 
The  facts  are  that  the  matter  was  pending  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  a  total  of  7  days  only  out  of  this  period,  and  the  rest  of 
the  delay  cannot  falrlv  be  attributed  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
On  January  25,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  for  an 
exemption  on  the  ground  that  there  were  only  two  qualified  bidders 
In  the  United  States  who  could  make  the  aircraft  clocks  in  question, 
one  of  which  had  not  submitted  a  bid  and  the  other  of  which  was 
not  willing  to  pay  overtime  beyond  40  hours  a  week  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  therefore  requested  an  exemp- 
tion Shortly  after  receiving  this  request  from  the  Navy  I  was 
approached  by  the  company  which  had  not  submitted  a  bid  and 
asked  to  intercede  with  the  Navy  so  that  a  bid  might  be  filed  as  the 
company  w.us  ready  and  willint;  to  comply  with  all  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Hea!ey  Act,  but  Its  bid  was  refused  by  the  Navy  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  not  filed  within  the  time  limit.  Tlic  company  advised 
me  that  due  to  an  unfortunate  absence  from  his  office  of  the  official 
responsible  for  making  such  bids  the  company  had  unintentionally 
neglected  to  file  Its  bid  on  time,  but  was  eager  to  take  the  contract 
at  the  same  price  as  that  offered  by  the  company  .seeking  the  exemp- 
tion, and  in  addition  would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  I  advi.«ed  the  Navy  Department  of  this  fact  on  January 
30.  5  days  after  the  request  for  exemption  was  made,  and  offered  to 
help  the  Navy  In  any  way  I  could  if  further  assistance  was  needed, 
which  I  assumed  would  not  be  the  csee  in  view  of  the  second  bidder's 
willingness  to  take  the  contract. 


As  I  heard  nothing  further  from  the  Navv.  I  assumed  the  matter 
was  settled  satisfactorily,  but  6  weeks  later,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
the  Navy  urgently  renewed  Its  request  for  an  exemption  on  the 
ground  that  th?  second  company  which  had  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  bid  might  have  to  obtain  some  of  Its  part?  for  replacement 
and  repair  from  abrcad  and.  therefore,  it  was  a  le^s  satisfactory 
source  of  supply.  Under  these  circumstances.  2  days  later,  on  March 
20.  I  advl.«ed  the  Navy  Department  that  under  the  terms  of  section  9 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  Itself  the  Navy  was  Icpally  Justified  In 
making  the  award  to  the  company  which  had  refused  to  comply  with 
the  act  because  it  came  within  the  open-market  exemotlon. 

The  second  request  for  exemption  for  clocks  arose  when  the  Navy 
feared  that  the  successful  bidder  would  be  reluctant  to  comply  with 
the  Walsh-Healey  requirements  and  requested  an  exemption  imme- 
diately. In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  mutter.  Tlie  Department  of 
Labor  raised  no  question  about  this,  but  accepted  the  Navy's  state- 
ment that  the  slightest  delay  was  very  serious  and  granted  an  exemp- 
tion, but  suggested  that  the  Navy  give  the  exemption  to  other  com- 
panies who  might  be  interested  In  bidding  if  they  did  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  act  so  that  everyone  would  be  on  the  same  basis 
Tlie  outcome  of  this  was  that  the  exemption  was  not  utilized,  as  all 
bidders  agreed  to  comply  with  the  act, 

Tlie  fifth  and  last  case  was  a  request  for  an  exemption  by  the  Navy 
to  purchase  about  37  tons  of  hlchly  sjjeciallzed  forged  armor  plate. 
This  exemption  also  was  unnecessary  as  the  Department  advised  the 
Navy  that  the  forged  armor  plate  was  not  subject  to  the  iron  and 
steel  wage  determination. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  in  3 '2  years  the  Government  has  been  able 
to  purchase  nearly  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gocxls 
manufae^ured  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  during  this  period 
of  time  there  have  been  only  five  requests  for  exemption  from  Its 
provisions,  although  the  possibility  of  exemption  Is  well  known  to 
all  contracting  officers  of  the  Government,  I  submit  to  vou  that  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  cannot  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  defense 
program  or  the  procurement  of  supplies  by  the  Government. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  word  about  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  act  on  the  positive  side  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  our  refusal  In  the  early  days  of  the  act  to  emasculate  its  pro- 
visions, either  by  giving  a  general  exemption  for  all  purchases  by 
the  Navy,  as  was  requested,  or  by  giving  a  general  exemption  to  th3 
steel  industry,  which  at  that  time  did  not  want  to  comply  with  the 
40-hour-week  requirements  of  the  act.  was  partly  if  not  largely 
responsible  for  the  decision  of  the  steel  lndu£try  to  adopt  the 
40-hour  week  which  Just  preceded  the  general  policy  of  bargaining 
collectively  with  Its  employees,  the  adoption  of  which  was  such  a 
landmark  in  American  Industrial  relations. 

Thirty-five  industries,  employing  over  2,000.000  workers,  or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  manufacturing  employment  of  the  country,  are 
covered  by  minimum-wage  requirements  in  supplying  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  facility  with  which  the  40-hour-week  recjuirement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  this  year  was  adopted  by  American  In- 
dustry Is  partly  due.  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  American  industry 
by  and  large  had  been  operating  to  a  large  extent  on  the  40-hour 
week  anyway  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 

Over  half  a  million  dollars  have  found  their  way  Into  the  pockets 
of  workers  on  Government  contracts  who  have  been  underpaid  in 
accordance  with  the  labor  standards  of  the  act.  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
employers  had  agreed  to  pay  overtime  and  minimum  wages.  In  no 
ca.se  has  It  been  necessary  for  the  Government  to  go  Into  court  to 
recover  any  of  this  money  due  employees,  for  their  employers  have 
paid  It  voluntarily  when  the  debt  has  been  called  to  their  attention 
and  the  employees  have  received  their  due  without  the  delay  and 
expense  of  litigation. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  comment  any  further  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  act.  but  you  should  bear  these  things  In  mind  when 
you  are  appraising  criticism  of  the  act.  I  have  no  desire  to  shut  off 
legitimate  criticism,  and  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  its  value,  but 
facts  are  facts  and  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  them 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  many  of  the  people  who  argue  thai  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  is  no  longer  necessary  do  so  not.  as  they  say. 
because  its  provisions  now  have  no  meaning  since  the  wage  and 
hour  law  has  come  along  and  taken  its  place,  but  they  do  so  because 
they  recognize  that  so  many  Industries  which  are  effectively  outside 
the  reach  of  the  relatively  low  standard  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
the  40-cent  minimum,  will  bo  immune  from  any  regulation  by  any 
outside  force.  Including  the  Government,  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  with  its  requirements  for  a  determnatlcn  of  the 
prevaihni^  minimum  wa^e  In  Indu.^try  are  not  retnined  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  we  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  attack,  of  the 
danger  to  which  labor  standards  in  general  are  exposed,  and  I  want 
to  pledge  to  you  that  wherever  there  is  a  genuine  situation  which 
needs  correction  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  recommend  that  It 
should  be  handled  under  the  flexibility  which  the  act  wisely  pro- 
vides; but  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  are  not  going  lightly  to  partici- 
pate In  the  breaking  down  of  standards  on  Govemmpnt  work  lt&?]f, 
which  can  have  very  far-reaching  consequences  leading  perhaps  to 
the  eventual  break -down  of  labor  standards  generally  throughout 
the  country.  The  way  to  fight  to  preserve  democracy  is  not  to 
destroy  It  at  home. 
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Medical  Treatment  for  World  War  Veterans  of 

Merchant  Marine 


the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


I  ETTERS  PROM  THE  WORLD  WAR  VFTFRANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr   Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  ihe  following  letters: 

World  War  Veterans 
OF  THE  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 

December  18.  1940. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Flahertt. 

Hou-e  of  RepresentatU€!9    Washington.  D   C. 
Dt*R   CoNGREsaMAN:    Enclosed    Is   a    letter   taken   from   the   corre- 
apcnclence  file  of  the  Middlesex  Post  No    2  oi   the  World  War  Vet- 
eians  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 

It  is  a  letter  from  h  heartbroken  mother  whose  boy  served  In  the 
wartime  merchant  marine,  and  who  is  in  most  need  of  hospital  care 
and  medical  treatmeut  H  R.  9485.  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
John  W  McCormack.  cf  MasMichiiSftt.s.  when  enacted,  will 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furn:.sh  domi- 
ciliary and  hot>pital  caie  and  medical  treatment  to  all  World  War 
veterans  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  There  are  many 
case's  HkB  the  one  which  is  lold  in  the  enclosed  letter  by  the  heart- 
broken mother 
Siiicereiy, 

World  War  Veterans  of  ths  Unfted  States 

Merchant  Marine. 
Nicholas  Cefalo,  l.egi^lat.ie  Committee. 


I  am  brinRlnq  them  up  My  husband  Is  getting  up  In  years  and 
we  both  get  our  happiness  throuch  the  four  children  we  have  taken 
for  our  own  Answer  if  you  receive  this  letter  and  tell  me  if  my 
son  will  ever  be  able  to  get  In  a  veteran  hospital  through  your 
organization.  I  am  glad  you  merchant-marine  sailors  are  organ- 
ized, and  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Wtlliam  Strachan 
184   Bow  Street.   Everett.   Ma.ss. 

My  boy''=;  name  is  William  Philip  St-dChan,  aud  his  address  is: 
Metropolitan  State  Hcbpital,  Waltham,  Mass. 


M'^RCH  22.  1938 
Middlesex  Post  No  2.  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merc/iunt  Marine. 
Dear  Sir:  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  Merchant  Marine 
Veterans  Post  of  merchant  saUors.  vintil  a  few  days  ago  I  always 
thought  the  merchant-marine  sailors  were  treated  very  mean  in 
not  t)eing  r»»cognizeci  us  veterans.  I  am  the  mother  of  the  young- 
est merchant-marine  sailor  who  went  to  sea  from  the  city  of 
E\erett.  Mas.s..  during  the  World  Wlt  and  went  on  his  fifteenth 
birthday.  November  19  1917  My  boy  received  a  telegram  from  a 
Mr  George  Kemble.  Customhouse  in  Boston,  to  report  to  Captain 
Daly  ai  the  barge  office  in  Now  York,  which  he  did.  leaving  Boston 
on  November  11.  1917.  to  report  at  barge  ofRce  My  boy  was  sent 
to  the  barg?  Montauk.  and  when  he  found  out  she  whs  going  to 
Manila,  he  left  and  shipped  a.s  a  deck  hand  on  a  merchant  ship. 
the  S  S  Rhode  Island  Th°  name  of  this  ship  a  few  day?^  after  was 
changed  to  the  Woonsocket  Mv  b<.v  left  Boston  December  23  for 
Prance  and  on  that  hard-luck  shin  it  took  them  until  April  19 
to  make  the  trip  and  return  to  Ne  v  York  My  boy'd  first  officer. 
a  man  named  Frank  C  Martin  of  Norfolk  Va  ,  wrote  me  an  account 
of  the  trip  and  of  the  bravery  of  my  IS-year-old  boy  in  storms 
ar.d  hurricanes  and  .•^ubm;irinp  attacks  When  he  came  home  on 
Apri!    19  his   feet   were   In   an   awftil   condition    from   wearing   rubber 

boots  for  such  r.  lone  time  After  all  their  hird  luck  turning 
back  three  times  to  port  after  sailing  from  New  York,  when  they 
reached  Prance  they  were  rammed  by  a  ship  going  in  the  harbor 
loaded  with  explusives  but  God  was  K<x)d:  there  was  no  explosion 
My  boy  and  all  the  crew  were  cited  by  Gen  John  J  Pershing,  for 
their  cooperation  in  helping  to  unload  the  cargo  after  being 
rammed  I  have  the  letter  now  After  the  armistice  wa.s  signed 
my  boy  continued  going  to  sea  and  in  November  1921,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital.  Chelsea.  Mass  ,  and  had  an  operation 
for  varicose  veins  He  never  felt  right  after  that  operation,  and 
in  1923.  a  whistle  blew  one  night  when  he  was  In  bed  and  he 
thought  he  was  on  the  ship  going  through  a  stibmarlne  attack 
Nothing  could  convince  him  he  was  not  at  sea.  He  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital  with  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  O.  K  in  a  few 
months  Five  years  ago  the  same  thing  came  over  him  again  He 
Imagined  himself  at  sea  and  ha?  been  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital 
for  4  years.  He  Is  now  in  the  Waltham  State  Hospital  and  my 
heart  is  broken  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  be  right  again,  that  is 
why  I  am  writing  to  yoiu-  veterans  post  to  let  you  know  about 
him  to  see  if  your  members  will  visit  him  at  the  hospital,  maybe 
If  he  ?ees  someone  who  can  talk  about  the  war  and  going  to  sea. 
v!sits  him  and  takes  Interest  in  him  he  may  feel  better.  He  felt 
blue  because  there  was  no  veteran  on^anization  for  the?  merchant- 
marine  sailors.  I  have  newspaper  clippings  of  his  when  he  left 
h'^mc  Newspaper  pictures  of  him  when  they  landed  in  New  York 
His  officer's  letter  and  also  the  letter  from  Gen.  John  J  Pershing 
to  all  the  naen  on  the  8  S  Woonsocket.  I  wish  you  could  have 
your  visiting  committee  visit  my  poor  boy  m  the  Waltham  State 
Hospital  He  can  teU  you  all  himself  aboxit  his  life  at  sea  and 
maybe  It  will  help  him.    He  married  In  1925  and  has  four  children. 


The  Ramspeck  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Dra  mber  18.  1940 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to  include 
therein  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  Circulars  Nos. 
244  and  245.  dated  December  3  and  9,  1940.  pertaining  to 
the  operation  of  the  Ramspi^ck  Act.  As  the  House  knows, 
several  times  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  ask  for  the  information  that  is  requested  in  the 
Department  Circular  No.  244.  Thi.^  circular  requests  the  de- 
partments to  give  the  number  of  persons  that  would  be 
subject  to  inclu.sion  in  the  classified  service  under  section  1  of 
the  Ramspeck  Act.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  did  not 
know  before  the  act  was  passed  how  many  persons  ■would  be 
affected. 

The  circulars  follow: 

Departmental   CiiicxrL.\H   No    244 
-  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis-sion. 

Washington.  D  C    December  3.  1940. 
Subject;  Survey  of  positicus  subject  to  Ramspeck  Act  o!  November 

26.  1940 
To  Hrtuis  of  Departments  and  Independent  Establishments : 

Attention  is  invited  to  section  1  of  the  act  of  November  26,  1940. 
the  Ramspeck  Act.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Th.it  notwithstanding  any  previsions  of  law  to  the  contrary, 
the  Presidtnl  i-^  authorized  by  Executive  order  to  cover  into  the 
clasfcificd  civil  service  any  ofQccs  or  pcsitlons  in  or  liiider  an  execu- 
tive depirtir.enr,  independent  establishment,  or  other  agency  of 
the  Government;  Pro  tided.  That  in  the  case  of  any  lederally  owned 
and  controlled  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State. 
Teiri.ory.  or  j^o-^sessicn  of  the  United  Sti.tes  (including  the  Philip- 
pine Islands),  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  that  such  action  be  taken  as  will  permit 
appointments  to  offices  or  positions  m  any  such  corporation  to  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  civil-service  laws,  consistently  with 
the  lavs  of  any  surh  Slate,  TeiTltory.  or  pos-sest-ion.  or  the  District 
of   Coliiinbia.    or    with    the    charter    or    articles    of    Incorporation    of 

any  such  corporation:  PTCv\d<:d  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  offices  or  positions  in  the  Tennefsre  Valley 
Autliority  or  to  any  positions  in  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
or  to  any  position  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  to 
positions  of  a.ssistant  United  States  district  attorney." 

In  order  to  seiure  information  to  be  furnished  to  the  President 
preparatory  to  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission requests  to  be  furnished  with  the  data  indicated  on  the 
attached  report  form  regarding  positions  affected  by  section  1.  The 
following  information  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  de- 
slrtd  report  form : 

SCOPE    AND    CONTENT  OF   REPORTS 

It  Will  be  noted  that  for  each  bureau,  office  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment two  report  form.'-,  are  desired.  P?rt  T  Is  to  include  all 
positions  which  are  subject  to  section  1  of  the  act  cf  November  26. 
1940.  the  Rjimspeck  Act:  that  is.  all  poeitions  which  may.  by  virtue 
of  a  specific  statute,  be  filled  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Act 
and  rules  except  the  following;  Positions  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  positions  In  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  positions 
to  which  appointments  are  made  by  the  Presif^ent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  S-'nate.  and  positions  cf  assistant  Unlfed 
States  district  attorney.  Part  11  cf  the  report  Is  to  include  these 
of  the  pcsitlons  =;hown  in  part  I  which  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  desires  to  have  listed  under  schedules  A  or  B  of  the  civil- 
service  rules  which  except  positions  from  the  classified  civil  service. 
In  part  1  positions  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  specific  statute 
cited  which  permits  appointment  to  t)e  made  without  regard  to  the 
Civil  Service  Act  and  rules.    The  positions  shown  iu  part  n  should 
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be  broken  down  Into  descriptive  occupational  groups  and  listed  also 
under  the  specific  statute  which  authorizes  app>ointment  to  l>e  made 
without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  end  rules;  .'-uch  as  "attor- 
neys." "engineers."  "  clf-rical  positions  paying  less  than  92.000  per 
annum."  etc.  Two  sheets  are  to  be  submitted  under  each  part— one 
for  positions  in  Washington  and  one  lor  positions  in  the  field 
service 

The«e  reports  are  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  status  of  posi- 
tions, irrespective  of  the  status  of  incumbents  They  are  to  include 
all  positions  which  a  specific  sUtute  permits  to  be  filled  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules,  even  If  the  present  Incum- 
t>ent  has  a  civil-service  status.  They  are  not  to  Include  positions 
which  are  already  In  the  competitive  classified  service,  even  if  the 
incumbent  does  not  have  a  civil -service  status  (such  as  incumbents 
appointed  from  the  emergency  replacement  list  Incumbents  ineligi- 
ble for  claiisincatlon  who  have  been  permitted  to  remain  In  "sUius 
quo.""  etc  ) 

t'NCLASSIFIKD     LABORERS 

All  uncla.splflcd  laborer  positions  should  be  included  in  the  re- 
port. Positions  of  unclassified  lalxjrer  are  exempted  from  the  classi- 
fied service  by  virtue  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16  1883 
(22  SUt  403).  Wherever  I'nclasslfled  laborers  are  included  In 
either  repxart  fcrm  they  should  be  listed  under  a  separate  heading. 


I  TEMPORARY     POSITIONS 

j  For  the  purpose  of  these  reports  temporary  posit -ons  arc  d'^flned 
as  positions  the  Incumbents  cf  which  have  l>eon  appointed  for 
definite  periods  of  time  not  exceeding  6  months 

I  SEASONAL    AND    PART-TIME    POtJITIONS 

Seasonal  and  part-time  positions  arc  to  be  included  under  the 
1  heading  ""Temporary  Positions'"  The  salary  of  seasonal  and  part- 
time  employees  .«hould  be  converted  to  a  full-time  per  annum  basis 
and  reported  under  the  appropriate  cohmin  For  example,  an  em- 
ployee working  half  time  and  receiving  an  aggregate  annual  salary 
of  $720  per  annum  sh'^uld  be  rrported  in  the  temporary -employees 
column  under  the  heading  '"$1,260  to  $1,619  " 

!  PER   OTEM    AND    PER   HOtTR    EMPIX3TEES 

The  salaries  cf  per  diem  and  per  hour  employees  should  be  con- 
verted to  a  full  time  per  annum  basis  and  reported  under  the  ap- 
I    proprlate  column. 

FIEU)  POSITIONS 

Field  positions  reported  in  both  parts  I  and  II  are  to  be  listed  on 
I    a  separate  sheet. 

'  The  following  representative  entries  will  Indicate  the  manner  In 
which  the  reports  should  be  executed: 


Part  I  — Pa«f tons  subject  to  inclufion  in  the  classified  service  under  sec.  1  of  the  act  of  Nov.  26,  1940,  the  Ramspeck  Act 


1 

Below 

$1,260 

$1,260  to  $1,619 

$l.r>20  to  $1,900 

ri.OOO  to  $2..'ii» 

$2.nN)  t 

o$:{.i(»9 

Date  and  citation  cfstatute  under  which  positions  are  excepted 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

50 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

(t3 
MS 
4» 

Tem- 
IKjrary 

P«rm»- 
nent 

(B 

165 

Tem- 
porary 

Act  of  Ort    22.  16L^  i»Stat.  208:5  r.  8.  C.  «»>       

Act  of  Auk   ?ii.  1937  ( .Vi  .<l«t  738;  1«  f   S   C  S32i)     

Act  of  .-^ept.  1.  1V37  (."lOSUt.  «*!>:  42  I  ■.<    CHOI/          

Art  of  Jan.  16.  J*0  (22SUI.  403)  (unclassiBed  laboren) 

81 

122 

Part  II. — Pomtictns  recommended  for  listing  under  scliedules  A  and  B  of  the  civil-service  rules 


I>|^sirQation   or   -IfstTiption   of   jx^xitions   and   datf>   and    filntion 

Below  $l.aSO 

$1,260  to  $1,610 

$1,620  to  $1,000 

$24)00  to  $2,500 

$2,000  t«  $3.  IW 

o(  St  mute  under  which  [ttwiUunt  are  excepted  from  rla.s!>i(ie«l 
service                         . 

I'l-mia- 
neut 

Tomjx>- 
rary 

Terma- 
nent 

Tempo- 
rary 

Pirma- 
Dont 

Tempo- 
rary 

r.rraa 
nent 

1  rmiK)- 
rary 

Pormi- 
nent 

TemiKj 
rary 

1.  Con-sultants  on   halli.Mics.   act   of  Oct.  JO.  191S  f25  Slat.   208. 

so 

82 
14 

'2.  Archeolozi.st.s.act  i)f.>«'i>l.  11.  li*T'if30.>^tat.  <W»;4.'>  f.  S.  i\  140)... 

16 
14 

.1.  F.ijuTt.-.Bctof  ^iepl  11.  iy:i.5  (.U)  Stat  S««,  451'.  S.C.  14<)1) 

4.  Inclasjiifledlaborer*,  act«>f  Jan.  16  18h:}(22Stat.403)        

81 

1X2 

DATE    OF    REPORT 

The  report  should  show  the  number  of  positions  as  of  December 
1.  1940 

The  cooperation  of  departments  and  establishments  In  the 
proitpt  submission  of  these  report*  will  be  appreciated 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully. 

L     A     MOTER. 

Executive  Director  and  Chief  Examiner. 

Departmental  Cxscttlas  No.  245 

Untted  States  Civtl  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  9.  1940. 

Subject:  Section  8.  clvll-servlce  rule  11,  regulations  governing  the 

acquisition  of  a  competitive  classified  status 
To  Heads  uf  Depart rn,enta  and  Ind,speruient  Establishments : 

Section  8  of  civiI-service  rule  II.  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No   8587  of  November  7.  1940.  reads  as  follows: 

"8  Appointment  without  competltlye  examination  In  rare  cases: 
Whenever  the  Commission  shall  find  tliat  the  duties  or  compensa- 
tion of  a  v.icant  position  are  such,  or  that  qualified  persons  are 
so  rare,  that  in  Its  Judgment  such  position  cannot.  In  the  interest 
of  good  clvil-service  administration,  be  filled  at  that  time  through 
open  competitive  examination.  It  may  authorize  such  vacancy  to 
be  filled  without  competitive  examination:  and  In  any  case  In 
which  such  authority  is  given,  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission nf  the  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  appointed  without 
competitive  examination  shall  be  required.  A  detailed  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  its  action  In  any  case  arising  hereunder  shall 
be  made  in  the  records  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  published 
iu  its  annual  report  Any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed 
under  this  rule  shall  acquire  a  competitive  classified  status  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  but  may  not 
be  transferred  or  as.signed  to  any  other  position  without  the  ex- 
press prior  approval  of  the  Commission.  Aixy  subsequent  vacancy 
In  such  pH^ition  shall  not  be  filled  without  competitive  examination 
except  upon  expresa  authority  of  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  this  section  '" 

The  Commission  has  adopted  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  acquisition  of  a  competitive  classified  clvU-servlce  status  under 
this  rule: 

"The  incumbent  of  nny  position  heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed 
under  section  8  of  cJvil-service  rule  n  (or  prior  to  February  1.  1939, 


under  sec.  10  of  clvll-servlce  rule  II)  shall,  upon  recommendation 
to  the  Commission  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  In 
which  he  Is  employed,  have  all  the  rights  In  such  department  or 
agency  which  he  would  have  acquired  If  appointed  thereto  by  com- 
petitive examination:  Provided,  (a)  That  he  has  rendered  at  least 
1  year  of  satisfactory  active  service  In  such  position  under  authority 
of  that  rule:  (b)  that  he  Is  not  disqualified  by  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  clvll-servlce  rule  V  or  of  any  other  civil-service  rule,  or  by 
any  provisions  of  the  Civil  Ssrvlce  Act.  or  any  other  statute  or 
Executive  order. 

"No  person  appointed  under  this  rule  may  be  transferred  or  as- 
signed to  any  other  position  without  the  express  prior  approval  of 
the  Commission  "' 

Any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed  under  section  8  of 
civil -service  rule  II  (or  prior  to  February  1.  1939.  under  sec.  10  of 
civil-service  rule  II)  may.  up>on  the  completion  of  1  year  of  satis- 
factory active  service,  be  recomrnended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  com- 
petitive classified  civil-service  stattis  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going regulation. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.   A.   MOTER, 

Executive  Director  and  Chief  Examiner. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  18. 1940 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  production 
of  the  equipment  necessary  for  our  national  defense  is  one 
in  which  every  American  citizen,  as  well  as  every  Member  of 
Congress,  has  a  strong  and  urgent  interest.    The  American 
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Legion,  the  V.  F.  W.'s,  and  the  various  veteran'?'  organizations 
are  particularly  interested  in  this  subject.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  today  when  It  Is  becoming  quite  certain  that  the  success 
of  our  present  policy  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  depends  upon 
having  our  productive  capacity  in  high  gear  before  spring. 

I  strongly  favor  taking  every  step  possible  to  speed  our  full 
defense  program. 

I  incorporate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  telegram  received 
from  Charles  S.  Cock,  department  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Pennsylvania: 

In  view  of  recent  official  statements  American  Legion  of  Penn- 
sylvania demands  congressional  inquiry  into  national -defense  situ- 
ation such  as  cantonment-constxuction  lag.  armament-production 
Blow-down,  necessity  of  industrial  conflirt  in  defense  plants. 
Request  you  state  your  position  answer  by  Western  Union. 


Conditions  in  Finland  as  Reported  by  Minister 

Procope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18.  1940 


RADIO    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    FINNISH    MINISTER    TO    THE 

UNITED  STATES 


for  all  our  pride  In  this  dav.  we  people  of  Finland  do  not  for  one 
minute  believe  that  our  efforts  are  over.  We  know  that  we  must 
work,  and  work  hard,  for  everything  we  cherish  And  we  are 
prepared  to  work  ,  _.   . 

Oiie-eiKhth  of  our  people  arc  homeless,  destitute,  hungry  It  is 
as  if  all  the  people  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Idaho  Honda. 
Wyoming  Vermont  North  and  South  Dakota.  Nevada.  Nebra^ita, 
and  Montana  were  suddenly  loosed  in  America  hungry  and  with  no 
Place  to  go.  Loosed  in  a  count: y  with  4  to  6  months  of  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  zero  to  40  below.  But  we  are  free,  and  a  Iree 
heart  Is  warm,  even   thoueh  the  body  may  be  cold. 

There    Is   not    fo<:der   enough    for   our    cattle.    Pulton,    and    once 

beautiful   and  blooded   herds   are   being   slaughtered.     There   Is  no 

cotton   for  our  mills  so  we   cannot  make   clothes,   no  gasoline  tor 

our  trucks      Shortly  after  thl-.  cur  Independence  Day.  our  pUiful 

ration  of   less  than   2  pounds   a    month  of  Ufe-giving   edible   fats 

Will    be   further    reduced    or    stepped    entirely,    unless    more   can    be 

gotten      In  the  cities  the  milk  supply  Is  dwindling  and  there  is  no 

pork      My  countrymen  are  known  for  their  cleanliness,  but   today 

they  "suffer  because  they  lack  a  little  thing  like  sciap   ^We  do  not 

have  clothing— families  of  five  and  six  have  but  one  blanket   and 

pass  it   around-  we  must   have   3.000.000   bu.-hels   of  wheat   be.ore 

next  harvest  or  wf  will  suffer  from  want  of  bread,  but  we  are  free. 

This   Is  the  important  thing— our  liberty.     How  will   we  meet   the 

rest?     A  way  must  be  found.  .^i,  i. 

We  have  one  port  on  the  Arctic  Sea  open  all  the  year  through 

which    we    con    maintain    our    communications    with    the    westtin 

world     Wc  work  and  we  trust  in  God  Almighty,  in  the  future,  aiid 

in  the  he-p  of  cur  friends,  to  whom  on  this  day  I  bring  our  thanks 

for  what  you  have  done  for  Finland  and  for  not  forgetting  us  now. 

There  Is  an  old  hymn  that  m  dark  days  and  In  good.  In  peace 

as   in  war    has  given  us  consolation   and  strength.     It   reads.   "A 

mighty  fortress   is   our   God "     In    that    sign    we   look   toward   the 

future 

Thcnk  you.  „.    ,      ^  ^    t 

Mr  Lewis  Thank  you.  Mr  Minister  from  Finland,  and  I  can 
a.'-surc  you  that  you  and  your  countrymen  have  the  undying  respect 
and  admiration  and  affection  of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  heretofore  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  plight  of 
Finland.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  present  blockade 
which  refuses  to  permit  fcodstulls  to  be  sent  to  the  people  of 
the  little  Republic.  Those  of  us  who  recall  the  heroic  strug- 
gle of  these  psople  against  tremendous  odds,  and  who  ap- 
plauded the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Finnish  people  in 
the  wanton  attack  on  them  by  communistic  Russia,  owe  a 
duty  to  these  people  at  this  time.  They  are  in  need  of  food 
and  clothing  and  other  necessities,  and  it  is  contrary  to  every 
humanitarian  impulse  to  deny  them  these  supplies.  Any 
country  which  adopts  a  different  attitude  is  guilty  of  barbaric 
and  inhuman  tactics. 

Tlie  present  situation  in  Finland  which  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  December  6.  1940,  is  set  forth  in  a  colloquy 
between  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  and  the  Finnish  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hjalmar  J.  Procope.  This  was  broadcast 
on  December  6,  and  is  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Fulton  L^wls,  Jr  , 
back  home  again  at  the  studios  of  WOL  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
very  glad  to  be  home,  too.  after  4  weeks  of  barnstorming  from 
coast   to  coast.      •      •      • 

Before  we  get  down  to  spot-news  developments.  I  might  mention 
that  this  Is  a  birthday  In  the  family  of  nations  •  •  •  the 
birthday  of  a  very  valiant  and  fine  nation  •  •  •  the  Republic 
of  Finland.  •  •  •  one  of  the  few  free  peoples  left  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  •  •  •  by  way  of  a  little  celebration,  my  good 
friend  the  Minister  from  Finland— Mr.  Procope — dropped  In  at 
the  studio  a  few  minutes  ago  •  •  •  so  here  is  a  birthday 
salute  to  hte  very  fine  nation.     •      •     • 

I  don't  know  •  •  •  perhaps  he  would  even  be  willing  to  say 
a  few  words     •      •     •     would  you? 

Mr  PsocoPB.  Yes.  Fulton  Lewie:  and  I  thank  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  American 
friends  of  Finland  on  this  day.  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
Finland's  lndcF>endence  Finland  can  look  back  upon  a  history 
of  1,000  years  as  a  country  and  a  nation.  Twenty-three  years  ago 
she  won  her  Independence  This  year,  in  spite  of  otur  firm  desire 
to  live  in  peace,  the  heaviest  ordeals  befell  our  country.  Finland 
had  to  fight,  and  to  flght  alone,  and  finally  to  make  a  hard  peace. 
But  we  accepted  It  without  reservation.  Finland  has  lost  lives, 
territory,  and  wealth,  and  she  Is  still  suffering  from  all  the  unrest 
In  the  world  and  from  the  greatest  difficulties.  But  Finland  is 
free,  not  Invaded  or  occupied,  pursuing  the  same  policy  of  peace, 
neutrality,  and  Independence  which  always  was  hers. 

Mr    Lewis.  What  of  the  futvure? 

Mr  Pkocope.  We.  the  present  generation  of  Finns,  have  lived  and 
suffered  under  foreign  yoke.  We  have  won  the  liberty,  and  we 
have  fought  for  It.  For  us.  and  our  sons  and  daughters,  this 
December  6  is  a  most  significant  day.  For  us  this  anniversary  Is 
proof  that  men  and  women  can  be  free  and  live.  It  Is  proof  be- 
yond argument  that  even  In  this  maelstrom  of  bullets  and  death 
the  will  to  Independence  cannot  now  ot  ever  be  conquered.    But, 


Another  Victory  for  Power  Consumers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OK    Ml.'^SISSIFri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednc'^day.  December  18.  1940 


DECISION  OF  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  contention  that 
the  hydroelectric  power  in  our  navinable  streams  and  their 
tributaries  that  are  capable  of  Improvement  for  navigation 
purposes,  is  public  property — that  it  belongs  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  is  subject  to  Federal  control.  That  has  been 
the  contention  of  our  public  power  bloc  from  the  beginning. 

This  is  the  greatest  victory  for  the  advocates  of  public 
power — for  the  advocates  of  cheap  electric  energy  for  all  the 
American  people — that  has  been  won  since  the  Ashwander 
decision  which  settled  a  similar  controversy  relative  to  the 
power  generated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  the  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Rerd 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  12. — October  Term.  1940. 
The  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Co.  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Umted  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.     December  16.  1940.1 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  ca.se  Involves  the  scope  of  the  Federal  commerce  power  In 
relation  to  conditions  In  licenses,  required  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for  the  construction  of  hydroelectric  dams  in  navi- 
gable rivers  of  the  United  States.  To  reach  this  Issue  requires, 
preliminarily,  a  decision  as  to  the  navigabilitv  of  the  New  River, 
a  watercourse  flowing  through  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
district  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  have  both  held  that 
the  New  River  Is  not  navigable,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot 
enjoin  the  respondent  from  constructing  and  putting  into  operation 
a  hydroelectric  dam  situated  in  the  river  Just  above  Radford.  Va. 

Sections  0  and  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  make  It 
unlawful  to  construct  a  dam  in  any  navigable  vr&ter  of  the  Unitod 
States  without  the  consent  of  Congress.'  By  the  Federal  Water 
Power   Act   of    1920,'   however.   Congress   created   a   Federal    Power 


'30  Stat.  1161,  33  U.  S.  C.  sees.  401,  403. 
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Commission  with  authority  to  license  the  construction  of  such 
dams  upon  specified  conditions.  Section  23  of  that  act  proviced 
that  persons  intending  to  construct  a  dam  in  a  nonnavigable 
stream  may  file  a  declaration  of  intention  with  the  Commission.  If, 
after  investigation.  tl:e  Commission  finds  that  the  interests  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  will  not  be  affected,  permission  shall 
be  granted  for  the  construction.  Otherwise  construction  cannot 
go  forward  without  a  license. 

The  Raoford  Dam  project  was  Initiated  by  respondent  s  prede- 
cessor, the  New  River  Development  Co  .  which  filed  its  dccltu-ation 
of  intention  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  June  25.  1925. 
The  Commission  requested  a  report  from  Gen  Harry  Taylor,  then 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  He  first  reported  that 
the  river  was  navigable,  and  also  that  while  the  water  now  from 
the  dam.  If  not  properly  regulated,  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  navigation  during  low-water  stages  in  the  Kanawha  River  (of 
which  the  New  wa.<=  one  of  the  principal  tributaries),  such  jxisslble 
adverse  effect  would  not  warrant  refusing  a  license  to  construct 
the  dam  if  control  was  maintained  by  the  United  States  On 
review  at  the  Commission's  request,  however.  General  Taylor 
rendered  a  second  report,  concluding  that  the  New  River  m  its 
present  condition  was  not  navigable  and  that  navigation  on  the 
Kanawha  would  not  be  adversely  affected  bv  the  proposed  power 
development.  On  March  2.  1926,  the  Commission  held  a  hearing 
on  the  declaration:  the  only  evidence  then  submitted  was  General 
Taylor's  second  report 

Rtspondeiu  the  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co..  took  an  assign- 
ment of  the  declaration  of  intention  on  August  30.  1926.  and  several 
days  later  filed  an  application  for  a  license  on  the  Commission's 
suggestion  that  thU  would  expedite  matters  and  could  be  withdrawn 
If  it  later  developed  that  no  Federal  license  was  required  In  Octo- 
ber, the  district  engineer  of  the  War  Department  held  a  public 
hearing  at  Radford  On  June  1.  1927,  the  Commission  made  a  find- 
ing that  the  Nev  River  was  not  "navigable  waters"  within  the  defi- 
nition in  section  3  (8i  of  the  Fe<leral  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  but 
that  (Under  s  cilon  23  of  the  act)  the  project  would  affect  the 
interests  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  On  July  1.  1927.  the 
Commission  tendered  to  respondent  a  standard  form  license  which 
the  respondent  refused  in  AprU  1928.  principally  on  the  ground 
that  the  condit:ons — esjjecially  those  concerning  rates,  accounts, 
and  eventual  acquisition— were  imrelated  to  navigation  In  Feb- 
ruary 1930  respondent  reiterated  that  its  project  was  not  within  the 
Commissions  tunsdiction.  but  nevertheless  offered  to  accept  a 
"minor  part"  license  ■■  containing  only  such  conditions  as  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in  navigation.  In  Sep- 
tember 1930  Attorney  General  Mitchell  advised  the  Commission  that 
it  could  properly  issur  such  a  minor-part  license:  ♦  the  question 
submitted  by  the  Commission  had  stated  that  the  New  River  was 
neither  navigated  nor  navigable  in  fact  On  November  25.  the 
Conunisslon  "declined  to  take  action  on  the  application,  favorable 
or  adverse."  on  the  ground  that  a  court  adjudication  was  desirable. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Commtssion  as  an  independent 
agency.^  it  held  another  hearing  in  February  1931;  in  April  it  denied 
the  application  for  a  minor-part  license,  directed  that  the  respond- 
ent be  tendered  a  standard  form  license  under  the  act.  and  ordered 
It  not  to  proceed  without  such  a  license.  A  minority  of  the  Com- 
mission then  favo.'ed  a  finding  that  the  New  River  was  navigable; 
the  majority,  however,  thought  that  qufstlon  was  for  the  courts 
and  that  the  Co.:.missions  Jurisdiction  was  properly  based  upon 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 

On  June  8.  1631.  the  respondent  brought  an  action  against  the 
Commission  to  remove  a  cloud  on  its  title  and  to  restrain  inter- 
ference with  the  I.  p  of  its  property.  This  case  was  dismi'sed  for 
JurlsdictlonaJ  rea-son"  '  A^'hlle  it  was  pending,  on  October  12.  1932, 
the  Commission  without  notice  adqpted  a  reiolution  that  the  New 
River,  from  the  mouth  of  Wilson  Creek.  Va  .  north,  was  navigable. 

The  respondent  began  construction  work  on  the  dam  about  June 
1.  19:H  On  May  6  1935.  the  United  States  filed  this  bill  for  an 
injunction  against  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
dam  otherwise  than  under  a  license  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  in  the  alternative  a  mandatory  order  of  removal  It 
alleged  that  »he  New  River  is  navigable:  that  the  dam  would  con- 
stitute an  obstruction  to  navigation  and  would  impair  the  navi- 
gable capacity  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  on  the 
New.  Kanawha,  and  Ohio  Rivers;  that  the  Commission  had  found 
the  dam  would  affect  the  Interests  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 
and  that  Its  construction,  therefore,  violated  both  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act.  Respondent  denied 
these  allegations,  and  also  set  forth  a  number  of  separate  defenses 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  New  River  was  nonnavigable  The 
fortieth  and  forty-first  paragraphs  of  the  answer,  however,  set  forth 
defenses  relivd  on  by  the  respondent  even  if  the  river  were  held 
navigable  The  substance  of  these  was  (1)  that  the  conditions  of 
any  Federal  license  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  protection  of  the 
navigable  capacity  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States:  and  (2)   that 


'  41  Stat.  1063.  The  act  w^  amended  by  49  Stat.  838  (1935)  (U.  8. 
C.  Supp  V.  title  16.  sec  791  i.'t  seq..  by  which  It  became  known  as  the 
Federal  Power  Act).  , 

•Sec   10  (1)  ' 

•36  Op    AG    356 

•Originally  it  consisted  of  3  Cabinet  officers,  ex  officio:  The 
Secretaries  of  War.  Interior,  and  Agriculture.  By  46  Stat  797.  it  waa 
reorganized  into  an  independent  commission  with  5  members. 
The  new  Commission  began  to  function  on  December  22.  1930. 

'Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  v.  Smith  (67  F.  (2d)  451;  cert 
denied.  291  U    S   674). 


the  Cc-^misston's  refusal  to  grant  the  minor-part  license  containing 
only  sucn  conditions  w.xs  unlawful,  and  that  any  relief  should  be 
conditioned  upon  the  Commission's  granting  respondent  such  a 
license.  B-  these  defenses  respondent  put  in  question — In  the  event 
of  an  adve.:se  holding'  on  navigability— the  validity  of  the  conditions 
of  the  act  carried  ever  into  the  standard -forni  license  which  relate 
to  accounts,  control  of  operation,  and  eventual  acquisition  of  the 
project  at  the  expiration  of  the  license. 

After  trial.  In  an  opinion  reinforced  by  formal  findings  of  fact 
ana  law  the  district  court  decided  that  the  New  River  is  not  a  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States;  that  respiMident's  dam  would  not 
obstruct  th?  n.avtRable  capacity  of  the  Kanawha  or  any  other  navi- 
gable river  and  wculd  not  effect  the  interests  of  interstate  commerce- 
that  the  Power  Commission's  findings  en  these  matters  were  not 
final,  but  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  courts:  •  that  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  did  not  vest  in  the  Commission  authority 
to  require  a  license  in  a  nonnavigable  river;  that  even  if  the  Com- 
mlsslcn  had  authority  to  require  some  license  for  a  dam  In  non- 
navigable waters.  It  could  not  Impose  conditions  having  no  relation 
to  the  protection  of  the  navigable  capacity  of  waters  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  its  effort  to  imp>ose  upon  respondent  a  license  con- 
taining unlawful  conditions  barred  the  United  States  from  rel'ef 
The  district  Judge  therefore  dismissed  the  bill,  but  left  It  open  to 
the  Government  to  assert  its  rights  if  future  operation  of  the  project 
Interfered  with  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  The  circuit  court  of  appeals,  with  one  Judge  dlssentlne 
affirmed      We  granted  certiorari  ' 

Concurrent  findings;  The  di.<=trict  courfs  finding  that  the  New 
River  was  not  navigable  was  concurred  in  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  after  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  evidence  in  the  record* 
Both  courts  stated  In  detail  the  circumstantial  facts  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  river  and  its  physical  characterLstlcs,  such  as  volume 
of  water,  swiftness.  a:id  obstructions.  There  is  no  real  disagree- 
ment between  the  parties  here  concerning  these  physical  and  his- 
torical evidentiary  facts.  But  there  arc  sharp  divergencies  of  view 
as  to  their  reliability  as  Indicia  of  navigability  and  the  weight 
which  should  be  attributed  to  them  The  disagreement  is  over 
the  ultimate  conclusion  upon  navigability  to  be  drawn  from  this 
uncontroverted   evidence. 

Tlie  respondent  relies  upon  this  Courfs  statement  that  "each 
determination  as  to  navigability  must  stand  on  its  own  facts  "  '• 
and  upon  the  conventional  rule  that  factual  findings  concurred 
in  by  two  courts  will  be  accepted  by  this  Court  unless  clear  error 
is  shown  " 

In  cases  Involving  the  navigability  of  watercourses,  this  Court 
without  expressly  passing  on  the  finality  of  the  findings,  on  some 
occasions  has  entered  into  consideration  of  the  facts  found  by  two 
courts  to  determine  for  itself  whether  the  courts  have  correctly  ap- 
plied to  the  facu  found  the  proper  legal  test.'-  When  we  deal 
with  issues  such  as  these  before  us.  facts  and  their  constitutional 
significance  are  too  closely  connected  to  make  the  two-court  rule  a 
serviceable  guide.  The  legal  concept  of  navigability  embraces  both 
public  and  private  interests  It  is  not  to  be  determined  by  a  for- 
mula which  fits  every  type  of  stream  under  all  circumstances  and  at 
all  times  Our  past  decisions  have  taken  due  account  of  the  changes 
and  complexities  in  the  circumstances  of  a  river.  We  do  not  pur- 
port now  to  lay  down  any  single  definitive  test  We  draw  from  the 
prior  decisions  in  this  field  and  apply  them,  with  due  regard  to  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  problem,  to  the  particular  circumstances 
presented  by  the  New  River  To  these  circumstances  within 
Judicial  standards  are  to  be  applied  for  determining  whether  the 
complex  of  the  conditions  in  respect  to  its  capacity  for  use  in 
Interstate  commerce  render  It  a  navigable  stream  within  the 
constitutional  requirements.  Both  the  standards  and  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  invohe  questions  of  law  inseparable  from  the 
particular   facts  to  which   they   are  applied 

Navigability:  The  power  of  the  United  States  over  Its  waters 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  Interstate  highways  arises  from  the 
cominerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  •  •  •  to  regulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the 
several  States."  It  was  held  early  in  our  history  that  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  necessarily  Included  power  over  navigation." 
To  make  its  control  effective  the  Congress  may  keep  the  "navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States"  open  and  free  and  provide  by  sanc- 
tions   against    any    Interference   with    the   country's   water    assets.'* 

'  In  both  courts  below  the  Government  unsucce-ssfully  urged  that 
the  findings  of  the  Commission,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
were  conclusive  Although  it  still  regards  this  contention  as  correct, 
the  Government  does  not  seek  to  have  this  Court  pass  on  it  in  this 
case. 

•309  U.  S    646 

•107  F     (2d)    769.   780.   787. 

"•  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U  S.  64.  87). 

"  Brewer  Oil  Co.  v.  United  State.t  (260  U  S.  77.  86);  e.  g..  Alabama 
Potoer  Co  v.  Ickes  (302  U.  S.  464.  477);  Ptcfc  M/g.  Co.  v.  General 
Motors  Corporation  (299  U  S.  3) ;  Texas  d'  N.  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Ry.  Clerks 
(281  U.  S   548,  558);  United  States  v.  ODonnell  (303  U.  8.  501,  508). 

"  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.  690.  690); 
Leovy  v.  United  States  (177  U.  S  621);  Economy  Light  Co.  v  United 
States  (256  U.  S.  113.  117);  United  States  v.  Holt  Bank  (270  U  8 
49,  55). 

"Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1,  180);  Leovy  v.  United  States  (177 
U.  8.  621.  632). 

"  GUman  v.  Philadelphia  (3  Wall.  713,  734-735) ;  United  States  t 
Coombs  (12  Pet.  72,  78). 
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It    may   legislate   to   forbid   or   license    dams    In    the   waters:  "    Its    | 
power  over  Improvements  for  navigation  In  rivers  Is  "absolute."  '* 

The   States  poaaess  control   of   the   waters  within  their  borders,   : 
"subject    to    the   acknowledged   Jurisdiction   of   the   United   States   j 
under  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  commerce  and  the  navigation    | 
of    the    waters    of    rivers." "     It    is    this    subordinate    local    control    ■ 
that,  even  as   to  navigable   rivers,   creates  between   the   respective   I 
governments   a  contrariety  of   Interests  relating   to   the  regulation 
and  protection  of  waters  through  licenses,  the  operation  of  struc-    j 
tures  and    the   acquisition  of   projects   at   the  end   of   the   license   ' 
term      But    there    Is    no    doubt    that    the   United    States    possesses 
the  power  to  control  the  erection  of  structures  in  navigable  waters. 
Th?"  navigability  of  the  New  River  Is.  of  course,  a  factual  ques- 
tion '  but  to  call  it  a  fact  cannot  obscure  the  diverse  elements  that 
enter  Into  the  application  of  the  legal  tests  as  to  navigability.     We 
are    dealing    here    with    the    sovereign    powers    of    the    Union,    the 
Nntlon's  right  that  Its  waterways  be  utilized  for  the  Interests  of  the 
commerce  of  the   whole   country.     It   Is   obvious  that   the  uses   to 
which  the  streams  may  be  put  vary  from  the  carriage  of  ocean  liners 
to  the  floating  out  of  logs;  '*  that  the  density  of  traffic  varies  equally 
wldclv  from  the  busy  harbors  of  the  seacoast  to  the  sparsely  settled 
regions  of   the   western   mountains -''      The    tests   as    to   navigability 
miu.t  take  these  variations  into  consideration. 

Both  lower  courts  based  their  Investigation  primarily  upon  the 
generally  accepted  definition  of  The  Daniel  Ball  r'  In  so  doing  they 
were  in  accord  with  the  rulings  of  this  Court  on  the  basic  concept 
of  navigability.  -  Each  application  of  this  test,  however,  is  apt  to  un- 
cover variations  and  refinements  which  require  further  elaboration. 
In  the  lower  courts  and  here,  the  Government  urges  that  the 
phrase  "susceptible  of  being  used.  In  their  ordinary  condition."  m 
the  Daniel  Ball  definition,  should  not  be  construed  as  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  determining  navigability  In  the  light  of  the  effect 
of  rea.scnnble  Improvements.  The  district  court  thought  the  argu- 
ment Inapplicable. ^^ 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  said: 

"If  this  stretch  of  the  river  was  not  navigable  in  fact  In  its  unim- 
proved condition,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  navigable  merely  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  made  navigable  by  improvements  which 
were  not  in  fact  made  Of  course  if  the  improvements  had  been 
made  the  question  of  fact  might  have  been  different."  -' 

To  appraise  the  evidence  of  navigability  on  the  natural  condi- 
tion only  of  the  waterway  is  erroneous.  Its  availability  for  navi- 
gation must  also  be  considered.  "Natural  and  ordinary  condition"  ^ 
refers  to  volume  of  water,  the  gradients,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
flow  A  waterway,  otherwise  suitable  for  navigation.  Is  not  barred 
from  that  classification  merely  because  artificial  aids  must  make 
the  highway  suitable  for  use  before  commercial  navigation  may  be 
undertaken.  Congress  has  recognized  this  in  section  3  (8)  of  the 
Water  Power  Act  by  defining  "navigable  waters"  as  those  "which 
either  in  their  natural  or  Improved  condition"  are  used  or  suitable 
for  use  The  district  court  is  quite  right  in  saying  there  are  cbvlcus 
limits  to  such  Improvements  as  affecting  navigability.  These  limits 
are  necessarily  a  matter  of  degree-'*  There  must  be  a  balance 
between  cost  and  need  at  a  time  when  the  Improverrent  would 
be  usefxU.    When  once  found  to  be  navigable,  a  waterway  remains 


"  Willson  v.  The  Black  Bird  Creek  Marsh  Co.  (174  U  8   690.  703). 
United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co    (174  U   S.  690.  703). 

'•  United  States  v.  Rii^r  Rouge  Co.  (269  U    S   411,  419). 

'■Water  Potoer  Co.  v.  Water  Commissioners  (168  U  S.  349.  366): 
United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.  690.  702). 

"Arizona  v.  California  (283  U.  S   423.  452). 

»  The  Montello  (20  Wall   430.  441) . 

»  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U.  S.  64.  83) . 

»  10  Wall.  557.  563: 

"•  •  •  Those  rivers  must  be  regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers 
In  law  which  are  navigable  In  fact.  And  they  are  navigable  in  fact 
when  they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of  being  used.  In  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  as  highways  for  commerce,  over  which  trade  and 
travel  are  or  may  be  conducted  in  the  customary  modes  of  trade  and 
travel  on  water.  And  they  constitute  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes  Within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  States,  when  they  form  in 
their  ordinary  condition  by  themselves,  or  by  uniting  with  other 
waters,  a  continued  highway  over  which  commerce  is  or  may  be 
carrietl  on  with  other  States  or  foreign  countries  in  the  customary 
modes  In  which  such  commerce  Is  conducted  by  water  " 

United  States  v  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  (23  F  Supp.  83, 
98) ;  same.  107  P.  (2d)  769.  780. 

"  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S  690.  698); 
Brcw^  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States  (260  U  S  77.  86);  United  States  v. 
Holt  Bank  (270  U.  8  49,  56) :  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U.  S.  64,  76) ; 
United  States  v.  Oregon  (295  U.  S.  1.  15). 

»23  P   Supp.  at  99   100. 

••107  F    (2d)   at  786 

»  United  States  v.  Oregon  (295  US   1.  15) 

"Thus  In  the  Rio  Grande  case  the  record  contained  reports  of 
Army  engineers  that  Improvements  necessary  to  make  the  river  navi- 
gable would  be  flnanclallv.  If  not  physically,  impracticable  because 
of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  that  would  be  required  The  Supreme 
Ckjurt  of  tts  Territory  of  New  Mexico  observed  that  "the  navigability 
of  a  river  <**«  not  depend  upon  its  susceptibility  of  being  so  improved 
by  high  engineering  skill  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  mcney 
but  up)on  Its  natural  present  conditions"  (9  N.  M  292.  299)  This 
court  agreed  that  too  much  Improvement  was  necessary  for  'he  New 
Mexico  stretch  of  the  river  to  be  considered  navigable.  {United 
States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.,  174  U.  S.  680,  699.) 


so"  This  is  no  more  Indefinite  than  a  rule  of  navigability  In 
fact  as  adopted  below  based  upon  "useful  interstate  commerce  or 
"general  and  common  usefulness  for  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce" If  these  are  interpreted  as  barring  improvemf  nts '  Nor 
is  It  necessary  that  the  Improvements  should  be  actually  completed 
or  even  authorized.  The  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  is  not 
to  be  hampered  because  of  the  necessity  for  rcisonab^  Improve- 
ments to  make  an  interstate  waterway  available  for  traWc 

Of  covirse  there  are  difficulties  In  applying  these  views.  Im- 
provements that  mav  be  entirely  reasonable  in  a  thickly  popu- 
lated  highly  developed  Industrial  region  may  have  been  entirely 
too  costly  for  the  same  region  In  the  days  of  the  pioneers  Tlie 
changes  In  engineering  practices  or  the  coming  of  new  industries 
with  varying  classes  of  freight  may  aflect  the  type  of  the  improve- 
ment Although  navigability  to  fi.x  ownership  of  the  river  bed 
or  riparian  rights  "  is  determined  as  the  cases  Just  cited  in  the 
notes  show  as  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  the  original  States 
or  the  admission  to  statehood  of  those  formed  later,  navigability, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  may  later  arise  • 
An  analogy  is  found  in  admiralty  Jurisdiction, ••  which  may  be  ex- 
tended over  places  fcrmerly  nonnavigable  '^  There  has  never  been 
doubt  that  the  navigability  referred  to  In  the  ciises  was  naviga- 
bility despite  the  obstruction  of  falls,  rapids,  sand  bars,  carries, 
or  shifting  currents  '  The  plenary  Federal  power  over  commerce 
must  be  able  to  develop  with  the  needs  of  that  commerce  which  is 
the  reason  for  its  existence.  It  cannot  properlv  be  .«aid  that  the 
Federal  power  over  navigation  is  enlarged  by  the  improvements  to 
the  waterways.  It  is  merely  that  Improvements  make  applicable 
to  certain  waterways  the  existing  power  over  commerce  '■  In  de- 
termining the  navigable  character  of  the  New  River  it  is  proper  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  interstate  use  after  reasonable  Improve- 
ments which  might   be   made  ■" 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  navigability  that  the  use  should  be  con- 
tinuous. The  character  of  the  region,  its  products,  and  the  diffi- 
culties or  dangers  of  the  navigation  influence  the  regularity  and 
extent  of  the  use.^  Small  traffic  compared  to  the  available  com- 
merce of  the  region  is  sufficient.^  Even  absence  of  use  over  long 
periods  of  years,  because  of  changed  conditions,  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  or  Improved  highways  does  not  affect  the  navlcability  of 
rivers  In  the  constitutional  sense/"  It  is  well  recognized,  too,  that 
the  navigability  may  be  of  a  substantial  part  only  of  the  water- 
way In  question  *»  Of  course,  these  evidences  of  nonnavigabillty  In 
whole  or  In  part  are  to  be  appraised  in  totality  to  determine  the 
effect  of  all.  With  these  legal  tests  In  mind  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  facts  to  see  whether  the  111-mile  reach  of  this  river  from 
Alllsonla  to  Hinton.  across  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  State  line, 
has  "capability  of  use  by  the  public  for  the  purposes  of  tran-por- 
tation  and  commerce."*' 

Physical  characteristics:  New  River  may  be  said  to  assume  ii5 
character  as  such  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson  Creek  near  the  North 
Carolina-Virginia  line.  From  that  point  it  flows  first  in  a  north- 
east and  then  in  a  northwest  direction  something  over  250  mile?  :o 
Kanawha  FalLs.  W.  Va.  It  passes  throuch  Allisonia  and  Radford. 
Va  .  and  then  Hinton.  W  Va.  It  is  Joined  by  mnny  tributaries, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Gauley  At  Kanawha  Falls  it  changes 
Its  name  to  the  Kanawha,  a  navigable  river  of  commercial  im- 
portance which  joins  the  Ohio  97  miles  below.  The  whole  territory 
traversed  by  the  New  is  broken  and  mountalnou,^  Between  Hinton 
and  Kanawha  Falls,  the  river  is  swift  and  the  gorge  precipitous. 
Above  Hinton  the  river  flows  more  .slowly,  through  a  broader  valley 
and  between  less  rugged  mountains.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  area  above  R.idford  Throughout  the  river  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  the  respondent  hardly  denies  that  the  fiowage 
suffices  if  other  conditions  make  the  New  navigable  for  navigation.** 

'^  Economy  Light  Co.  v   United  States  (256  US   113) . 

»-See  107  F.  (2d)   at  780. 

'•  Shively  v  Boxclbii  (152  U  S.  1,  18,  26);  United  States  v,  Utah 
(283  U.  S   64,  75) 

^Oklahoma  v.  Texa^  (258  U  S.  574,  591,  594);  United  States  v, 
Oregon  (295  US    1.  14). 

«  Cf   United  States  v   R'O  Grande  Irrigation  Co   ( 174  U  S  690  699), 

^-  Art.  III.  880  2,  clause  1.    Cf .  Gencssee  Chief  v.  Fitzhugh  ( 12  How. 

443) 

'^The  Robert  W.  Parsons  (191  U  8.  17.  28):  Ex  parte  Boyer  (109 
U.  S   629) :  Marine  Transit  Co.  v    Dreyfus  (284  U.  S   263.  271-272) . 

"The  Montello  (20  Wall  430.  442  443);  Economy  Light  Co.  v. 
United  States  (256  U  S  113.  122);  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U.  3. 
64,  86).  See  also  Mr  Justice  McLean  In  Spoontr  v.  McConnell  (22 
Fed   Cas   No    13245   at  p.  944  (C   C   D  Ohio.  1838)  ) . 

"Illustrative  of  this  natural  growth  Is  United  States  v.  Cress  (243 
U.  8.  316) ,  Involving  riparian  proprietors"  rights  where  Improvements 
raise  the  river  level  so  that  uplands  are  newly  and  permanently 
subjected  to  the  servitude  of  public  use  for  navigation  Compensa- 
tion was  decreed  for  the  taking  with  a  declaration  that  the  water- 
ways In  question,  as  artificially  improved,  remained  navigable  waters 
Of  the  United  States  (pp.  325  and  326).  Cf.  Arizona  v.  Caliiornia 
(283  U    S    423.  454). 

""Cf   Barnes  v    United  States  (46  Ct    Cls.  7,  28). 

"  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U.  8.  64);  Arizona  v.  California  (283 
U    8    423.  452^54). 

•  United  States  v.'Vtah  (283  U.  S.  64,  82), 

**  Ashwander  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (297  U  S   288.  329) 
-Economy    Light    Co.    v.    United    States    (256    U.    S.    113.    124): 
Arizona  v.  CaHfomia  (283  U   S,  423),  453, 
*"  Cf.  The  Montello.  20  Wall.  430.  441. 
"See  23  P.  Supp    at  91. 
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It  will  conserve  discussion  to  appraise  the  navigability  of  the 
111-mlle  stretch  between  Alllsotua  and  Hinton  In  three  sections 
"which  together  form  the  whole  reach  between  these  points:  The  38 
miles  from  AlU.sonla  to  Radford,  which  the  United  States  improved 
between  1876  and  1883;  the  50-mUe  stretch  from  Radford  to  Wiley's 
Palls.  Va  .  never  improved  except  at  Wiley's  Palls  itself:  and  the 
24  miles  from  Wiley's  Falls  across  the  State  line  to  Hinton.  W  Va.. 
which,  like  the  upper  section,  the  Government  improved  during 
1876  «3  We  shall  examine  chiefly  the  disputed  middle  section, 
for  as  to  the  others  the  evidence  of  navigability  Is  much  stronger 
and  that  of  obstructions  much  weaker.  Por  Instance,  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873  refers  to  certain  keelboats  operating 
or  the  river,  and  his  report  for  1883  shows  that  17  keelboats  oper- 
ated above  Hinton  Keelboats  were  flat-bottomed  bateaux,  50  to  70 
feet  long  with  a  draft  of  2  feet  and  a  carrying  capacity  var>Mng 
up  to  10  or  12  tons  They  were  used  commercially  to  transport 
lumber  tobacco  and  other  products  of  the  region  The  evidence 
is  clear  that  these  bateaux  piled  from  Hinton  up  to  near  Glen  Lyn 
with  fair  regularity  through  the  first  decade  of  this  century  and 
well  into  the  second;  timber  and  lumber  In  large  quantities  ap- 
parently were  boated  and  rafted  down  to  Hlnlon  from  various 
up-river  points  below  Glen  Lyn  until  about  the  beginning  cf  the 
World  War  •  Arcund  and  above  Radford  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
reported  2  keelboats  operating  in  1881,  8  In  1882,  and  8  to- 
gether with  a  small  steamboat  In  1883  |The  corroborating  testimony 
of  many  witnesse?  shows  that  In  the  eighties  these  boats  carried  iron 
ere  and  pig  iron  as  well  as  produce  and  merchandise  between 
Allisonia  and  New  River  Bridge,  which  Is  a  little  above  Radford.** 
At  the  Hinton  and  New  River  Bridge  railroad  stations,  freight 
brought  in  by  the  keelboats  or  other  river  craft  was  transshipped 
and  freight  arriving  by  rail  was  forwarded  by  river 

We  come  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  crucial  stretch  from 
Radford  to  belcw  Wllevs  Falls  where  Junction  is  made  with  the 
Interstate  reach  from  Wileys  Palls  to  Hinton  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-  nf  War  for  1872  appears  Button's  useful  mlle-by-mlle 
survey  of  the  river  from  above  Alllsonla  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Greenbrier,  which  is  nearly  down  to  Hinton  It  was  made  as  a 
basis  for  plans  tc  Improve  the  New  by  Federal  appropriation  *- 
This  survey  designates  the  Radford-Wlleys  Falls  stretch  as  mile 
46  to  mile  104  Inclusive  Eighteen  of  these  miles  have  grr.des 
falling,  gradually  or  abruptly,  more  than  4  feet  in  the  mile. 
Several  of  these  where  there  are  rapids  or  falls  show  drops  of  8. 
9.  and  In  one  instance  11'^  feet.  The  higher  footage  represents, 
of  course,  miles  In  which  small  falls  arc  found  Between  these 
more  precipitous  sections  are  many  miles  of  what  Is  called  good 
water,  with  a  gradual  fall  of  4  feet  or  less  Even  In  miles  where 
the  declivity  Is  rapid,  the  fall  Is  apparently  largely  in  sections  con- 
taining obstructions  Por  Instance,  the  51st  mile  reads  "Rapid, 
over  bowlders  and  gravel  1.500  feet  long;  fall.  8' 2  f«^t,"  and  the 
lOOth  mile  "Neilley's  Falls  and  rapids;  whole  fall.  11  feet,  6  of  It 
nearly  vertical  A  sluice  500  feet  long,  along  left  l>ank.  will  pass 
them,  with  50  feet  of  rock  exf'avaton  and  450  feet  of  bowlders  and 
gravel"  Quite  frequently  where  the  fall  Is  moderate,  other  ob- 
structions appear,  as  the  78th  mile  "Rapids.  500  feet  long,  over 
bowlders  and  gravel;  fall.  2  feet  "  Large  Isolated  rocks  are  scat- 
tered abundantly  throughout  the  stretch.  A  geologist  testifying 
for  the  respondent  tells  strikingly  how  the  faulting  and  folding  of 
the  surface  at  this  stretch  has  resulted  In  the  tilting  of  the  rock 
strata  to  a  steep  degree  "In  its  flow,  the  wnter  of  New  River 
moves  along  and  up  the  slopes  of  successive  rock  strata  or 
ledges  •  •  •  this  results  In  a  river  with  numerous  ledges  of 
rock  strata,  some  partly  siibmerged.  some  exposed  which  are  sub- 
stantially vertical  or  standing  on  end.  and  which  extend  across 
the  stream  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  flow  •  •  •  The  slope 
cf  the  strata  is  downward  In  an  upstream  direction  rather  than  1n  a 
downstream  direction."  contrary  to  the  usual  condition  No  other 
data  point  to  material  variations  from  these  descriptions 

Use  of  the  river  from  Radford  to  Wiley's  Falls  Navigation  on  the 
Radford  -  Wiley  s  Palls  stretch  was  not  large  Undoubtedly  the  dlfB- 
cultie*  restricted  it  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Railroads  in  the  80's  such  use  as  there 
had  t>een  practically  ceased,  except  for  small  public  femes  going 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  **  Well-authenticated  instances  of  boat- 
ing along  this  stretch,  however,  exist.  In  1819  a  survey  was  made  by 
Moore  and  Brlggs.  whom  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  .sent 
to  report  on  the  availability  of  the  New  for  improvement  Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier,  they  boated  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Sinking  Creek,  some  55  miles,  noting  the  characteilstlcs  cf  the  river 


♦'This  Is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Welsf,  Fcteis.  S'arbuck. 
Lane.  E  M  Smith  Farley.  Kenley.  Lucas.  E  W  Lilly.  W  L  Burks. 
Z.  V  Burks,  Johnson,  Wauhop,  Stover,  R.  Calloway,  J.  C.  Martin. 
Tomkies,  and  B    C   Lilly. 

••  E  g.  the  testimony  of  R.  L.  Howard,  Graham,  J  Breeding. 
Owen.  Z  Parmer.  H  B  Allison.  J.  H.  Howard.  Peterson.  Moore. 
Likens.  Roop.  and  Ingles. 

In  1885  the  assistant  engineer  reported  that  "from  Inquiries  It 
Is  thought  that  the  channel  way  made  In  former  years  I  on  the 
Improved  sections  |  still  keeps  open,  and  bateaux  are  in  constant 
use  on  them.  Iron  having  been  shipped  to  New  River  bridge  up  to 
the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  furnaces  by  the  prevailing  hard 
times"    (Report    of    the   Chief   of    Engineers   for    1886). 

*=  17  Stat    376 

'•At    different    times   before    1935  ferries    crossed    the    river    at    no 
less    than     10    cents    along    the    Radford-Wlleys    Falls    stretch.     In 
1935  there  were  5  such  public  ferries. 
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as  they  went.  They  reported  that  they  ascended  all  falls  with  their 
txMkt  "though  In  two  or  three  instances  with  consld.rable  difficulty, 
after  taking  out  our  baggage,  stores,  etc."  *'  Sinking  Creek  is  about 
halfway  up  this  stretch  of  river  we  are  considering. 

In  1861  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  appropriated  $30,000  to 
Improve  the  New  River  to  accommodate  transportation  of  military 
stores  by  bateaux  from  Central  Depot  <Radlord)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Greenbrier  '  While  there  Is  no  d'rect  proof  that  this  particular 
appropriation  was  .^pent.  reports  cf  the  War  Department  engineers 
make  it  clear  that  the  Confederate  government  effected  some  im- 
provements on  the  river*'  These  facts  buttress  the  testimony  of 
several  witnesses,  one  a  Confederate  veteran,  that  during  the  Civil 
War  keel-bottom  boats  brought  supplies  irom  Radford  to  a  com- 
missary at  the  Narrows  (a'oout  7  miles  above  Glen  Lyn)  and  then 
continued  farther  downstream^  This  testimony  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  accepted  as  true   ' 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  comring  of  the  railroads 
the  evidence  of  elderly  residents  familiar  with  events  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  between  Radford  and  Wileys  Falls  leaves  no 
doubt  that  at  least  spcradic  transportation  took  place  In  and 
throughout  this  stretch.  By  this  it  Is  not  meant  that  the  keel 
boats  above  Radford  and  above  Hinton.  which  operated  frequently 
In  the  improved  sections,  made  regular  through  trips  from  Allisonia 
p>ast  Radford  to  Hinton  Through  navigation,  however,  did  occur, 
as  Is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  and 
recognized  by  the  lower  courts.^  There  are  also  numerous  refer- 
ences to  isoJnted  bits  of  boating  along  parts  of  the  Radford -Wileys 
Falls  reach  And  when  the  Government  stepped  Imnrovement  In 
1883  it  ordered  the  boats  it  was  using  in  the  lead  niines  division 
above  Allisonia.  and  at  various  places  downstream:,  to  be  brought 
down  the  full  stretch  of  the  river  to  Hinton  for  sale.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  assistant  engineer  a  derrick  boat,  four  bateaux, 
and  numerous  flatbcats.  skiffs,  and  canoes — more  than  20  vessels 
in  all — were  taken  down  to  Hinton.  a  number  of  them  from  p>olnts 
above  Radford  This  was  accomplished,  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers* 
report  shows,  despite  difficulties  occasioned  by  "weather,  low  water, 
and  scarcity  of  labor."  *" 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  use  in  the  days  before  rail- 
ways and  good  roads,  there  was  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  navigation  by  a  Government  survey  boat  with  an  outboard 
motor.  16  feet  long.  5  feet  wide,  drawing  2' 2  to  3  feet,  loaded  with 
a  crew  of  5  and  its  survey  equipment  Tills  boat  made  a  round 
trip  from  the  Narrows.  Just  above  Wileys  Falls,  to  AlUsonla,  a 
dlsur.ce  of  72  miles  one  way.  In  July  1938,  when  the  river  stage 
was  normal  summer  low  water.  While  the  crew  was  out  of  the 
boat  and  used  poles  a  number  of  times,  there  were  no  carries  or 
portages  Going  upstream  it  was  not  necessary  to  pull  or  push 
the  boat  more  than  a  mile  and  -i  quarter  and  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  feet  on  the  return  trip. 

Use  of  a  stream  long  abandoned  by  water  commerce  Is  difficult 
to  prove  by  abundant  evidence.  Fourteen  authenticated  Instances 
of  use  in  a  century  and  a  half  by  explorers  and  trappers,  coupled 
with  general  historical  references  to  the  river  as  a  water  route 
for  the  early  fur  traders  and  their  supplies  in  pirogues  and  Durham 
or  flat-bottomed  craft  similar  to  the  keelboats  of  the  New,  sufficed 
upon  that  phase  in  the  case  of  the  Des  Plaines.'-'  Nor  Is  lack  of 
commercial  traffic  a  bar  to  a  conclusion  cf  navigability  where  per- 
sonal or  private  use  by  boats  demonstrates  the  availability  of  the 
stream  for  the  simpler  types  of  commercial  navigation.'' 

The  evidence  of  actual  use  of  the  Radford-Wlleys  Falls  section 
for  commerce  and  for  private  convenience,  when  taken  In  connec- 
tion with  its  physical  condition  make  It  quite  plain  that  by  reason- 


'■  Report  of  Moore  and  Brlggs  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Beard  of  Public  Works  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  (1819)  Report  of  the  Principal  Engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works 

While  Marshall  was  Chief  Justice  he  was  head  of  a  Virginia 
commission  which  had  surveyed  part  of  the  New  River  by  boat  In 
1812.  bu*  only  going  downstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Green- 
brier     Report  of  the  Commissioners,  printed   1816. 

*' Virginia   acts  of  1861-62.  ch    50 

'-■'But  little  has  been  done  In  the  way  of  Improving  the  river 
since  the  time  cf  Moore  and  Brlggs  though  an  effort  Is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  Confederate  Government 
In  the  late  war"  (Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873).  "Ex- 
perience a«;  developed  by  the  universal  fate  of  the  work  of  the 
late  Confederate  States  (.n  this  river  (though  this  seems  to  have 
been  injudiciously  located  and  poorly^ullt ) .  Is  adverse  to  anything 
like  rigid  structures  •  •  •"  (Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
1879) 

'Testimony  of  Snyder.  Snldow.  Skeen. 

"  107  F    (2d)    at  783 

^'See  23  F  Supp   at  93;  107  F    (2d)  at  786 

Testimony  of  bateaux  going  from  Radlord,  or  above,  to  Hinton, 
L«  given  by  Flannagan.  Llnkoub.  Collins.  Webb,  and  Snyder 

A  boat  50  feet  by  8.  with  a  gasoline  motor,  vjent  from  Radford 
to  Hinton  m  1901,  though  after  the  river  had  been  materially  raised 
by  a  rain. 

^^E  g.,  testimony  of  Coleman,  Howard,  Webb.  Snyder,  Price,  Mar- 
tin, Anderson. 

•■•*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1883  See  also  testimony 
of  Owen.  Crowell,  Dickinson. 

-Economy  Light  Co  v  United  States  (256  Fed  792.  797-798); 
affirmed  256  U    S    113 

«•  United  States  v.  Utah  (283  U.  8.  64,  82). 
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able  Imprcvement  the  reach  would  be  navigable  for  the  type  of 
boat*  employed  on  the  less  obstructed  sections.  Indeed  the  evi- 
dence detailed  above  Is  strikingly  similar  to  that  relied  upon  by  this 
Court  in  United  States  v  Utah.''  to  establish  the  navigability  of  the 
Colorado  from  Cataract  Canyon  to  the  Utah-Arizona  boundary  line 
There  had  been  17  through  trips  over  a  period  of  60  years  from  the 
original  exploration,  and  these  together  with  sporadic  trips  on  parts 
of  the  stretch,  and  considerable  use— in  connection  with  gold  placer 
mining— of  other  parts  from  1888  to  1915.  sufficed  to  sustain 
navigability  "" 

EfTect  of  improvabllity;  Respondent  denied  the  practicability  of 
artificial  means  to  bring  about  the  navigability  of  the  New  River 
and  the  effectiveness  of  any  Improvement  to  make  the  river  a  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States  The  Government  supported  Ita 
allegation  of  Improvabllity  by  pointing  out  that  the  use  of  the  sec- 
tion for  through  navigation  and  local  boating  on  favorable  stretches 
of  the  Eladford-Wlleys  Palls  reach  showed  the  feasibility  of  such  use 
and  that  little  was  needed  in  the  way  of  improvements  to  make  the 
section  a  thcroi  ghfare  for  the  typical,  light  commercial  traffic  of 
the  area  Keelboats.  8  feet  wide,  drawing  2  feel,  were  the  usual 
equipment  In  the  1872  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Major 
Craighill  In  charge  of  New  River  repoics  that  to  get  •good  sluice 
navigation  of  2  feet  at  all  times"  for  54  miles  up  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Greenbrier  River,  near  Hlnton.  would  cost  *3O,0OO.  and  for 
128  miles.  Greenbrier  to  the  lead  mines  (above  Alllsonia).  would 
cost  $100,000.  The  depth  over  the  shoals  could  be  increased  to  2 
feet  without  "too  much  Increase  of  velocity  of  the  current.  '  This 
recommendation  was  based  on  Mutton's  mile-by-mile  survey  and 
Includes  all  of  the  Radford -Wileys  Falls  section 

The  improvements  were  undertaken  beginning  In  1877  As  the 
region  was  becoming  better  developed,  a  higher  type  of  Improvement 
became  desirable — wider  sluiceways  and  a  deeper  channel,  usable 
by  small  steamboats  Work  went  forward  above  Hinton  and  above 
Radford  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  communities  An- 
nual reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  assumed  or  reaffirmed  the 
navigability  of  the  entire  river  above  Hlnton  and  the  practicality 
of  the  improvements  -  By  1891.  $109.733  21  had  been  spent  It  was 
In  that  year  estimated  $159,000  more  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  project  the  full  length  from  Wilson  Creek  to  Hlnton  -  Useful 
navigation  moved  regularly  between  Hlnton  and  near  Glen  Llyn  and 
between  Radford  and  Allisonia.  About  half  the  reach  between 
Hlnton  and  Alllsonia  was  improved  The  Radford-Wileys  Falls 
section  was  never  improved.  It  was  reported  that  condition.s  had 
changed  and  the  project  should  not  be  completed-'  The  provisions 
for  improvements  were  repealed  In  1902  -  By  1912  the  regions 
need  for  use  of  the  river  had  so  diminished  that  the  Army  en- 
gineers advised  against  undertaking  improvements  again,  and  even 
referred  to  the  cost  as  piohibitive."  From  the  use  of  the  Radford- 
Wileys  Palls  stretch  and  the  evidence  as  to  its  ready  improvabllity 
at  a  low  cost  for  easier  keelboat  use.  we  conclude  that  this  section 
of  the  New  River  is  navigable.  It  follows  from  this,  together  with 
the  undisputed  commercial  use  of  the  two  stretches  above  Radford 
and  Hlnton,  that  the  New  River  from  Alllsonia.  Va.,  to  Hlnton, 
W  Va  .  is  a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States 

License  provisions:  The  determination  that  the  New  River  is 
navigable  eliminates  from  this  case  issue-,  which  may  arise  only 
where  the  river  involved  is  nonnavlgable  '  But  even  accepting  the 
navigability  of  the  New  River,  the  respondent  urges  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  license  which  seek  to  control  affairs  of  the  licensee 
arc  unconnected  with  navigation  and  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Commission,  indeed  beyond  the  consUtutional  power  of  Congress 
to  authorize. 

The  issue  arises  because  of  the  prayer  of  the  bill  that  the  re- 
spondent be  compelled  to  accept  the  license  as  required  by  law  or 
remove  the  dam  as  an  obstruction  and  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
that  the  license  required  by  law  and  tendered  to  It  by  the  Com- 
mission contains  provisions,  unrelated  to  navigation  or  the  protec- 
tion of  navigable  capacity,  which  are  beyond  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  require  on  account  of  the  fifth  and  tenth 
amendments.     There  Is  no  contention   that  the  provisions  of  the 


'^'283  D    S.  64.  81. 

»^See  the  report  of  the  master,  p.  127  et  seq 

»  Report  for  1878.  pp.  69.  495-499:   1879.  pp    79,  530-545:    1880.  pp 
107-108   676-681;  1881.  pp.  144-145,  904-911;   1882.  pp.  140-142.  913- 
919;   1883.  pp.  144-145.  69&-705:   1886.  pp.  281   282.  1599   1602 

•Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1891.  p   303. 

"Id  ,  at  302-303 

"32   Stat.  374. 

■•House  Doc.  No.  1410.  62d  Cong..  3d  sess..  p.  3. 

"'Cf  United  States  v.  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  (107  P.  (2d) 
769.  793  et  seq.) 

"Sec  4  (a)  of  the  act  allows  the  Commission  to  regulate  the 
licensee's  account. 

Sec.  6  limits  licenses  to  50  years 

Sec  8  requires  Commission  approval  for  voluntary  transfers  of 
licenses  or  rights  granted  thereunder. 

Sec.  10  (a),  as  amended  in  1935,  requires  that  the  project  be  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Improving  or  developing  the 
waterway  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
for  the  improvement  and  utilization  of  water-power  development, 
and  for  other  beneficial  public  uses,  including  recreational  pur- 
poses. Under  sec.  10  (c)  the  licensee  must  maintain  the  project 
adequately  for  navigation  and  for  efficient  power  operation,  must 
maintain  depreciation  reserves  adequate  for  renewals  and  replace- 
ments, and  must  conform  to  the  Commission's  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  life,  healtli,  and  property;    (d)   out  of  surplus  earned 


license  are  not  authorized  by  the  statute  In  the  note  below  ••  tto 
chief  statutory  conditions  for  a  license  are  epitomized  The  license 
offered  the  respondent  on  May  5.  1931.  embodied  these  statutory 
requirements  and  we  assume  it  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  exist- 
ing adminlstrauon  of  the  power  act.  We  shall  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  only  those  provisions  of  the  license  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  the  respondent  as  being  tuirelated  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation These  are  the  conditions  derived  from  sections  10a.  10c, 
lOd.  lOe,  and  14  We  do  not  consider  that  the  validity  of  other 
clauses  has  been  raised  by  the  respondents  general  challenge  to 
the  constitutionality  of  any  provision  "other  than  those  relating 
solely  to  the  protection"  of  navigable  waters**  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  no  complaint  Is  made  of  any  conditions  of  the  license 
dependent  upon  the  authorization  of  section  lOg.  the  omnibus 
clause  requiring  compliance  with  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  require 

The  petitioner  suggests  that  consideration  of  the  validity  of 
section  14.  the  acquisition  clause,  and  the  license  conditions  based 
upon  its  language  are  properly  to  be  deferred  until  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  claim  the  right  to  purchase  the  project  on 
the  license  terms  50  years  after  its  issuance*'  Assuming  that  the 
mere  acceptance  of  a  license  would  not  later  bar  the  objection  of 
unconstitutional  conditions,  even  when  accompanied  by  a  speclflc 

agreement  to  abide  by  the  statute  and  license.*"  we  conclude  that 
here  the  requirements  of  section  14  so  vitally  affect  the  establl.'^h- 
ment  and  financing  of  respondents  project  as  to  require  a  deter- 
mination of  their  validity  before  finally  adjudging  the  Issue  of 
Injunction 

The  respondent's  objections  to  the  statutory  and  license  provi- 
sions, as  applied  to  navigable  streams,  are  based  on  the  contentions 
(1>  that  the  United  States'  control  of  the  waters  is  limited  to  con- 
trol for  purposes  of  navigation.  (2l  that  certain  license  provisions 
take  its  property  without  due  process,  and  (3)  that  the  claimed 
right  to  acquire  this  project  and  to  regulate  its  financing,  records. 
and  affairs  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  contrary  to  the 
tenth  amendment 

Forty-one  States  Join  as  amicl  in  support  of  the  respondent's  argu- 
ments While  conceding,  as  of  cour«ie.  that  Congress  may  prohibit 
the  erection  in  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  of  any  struc- 
ture deemed  to  impair  navigation,  the  attorneys  general  speaking 
for  the  States  insist  that  this  power  of  prohibition  does  not  com- 
prehend a  power  to  exact  conditions,  which  are  unrelated  to  navi- 
gation, for  the  permission  to  erect  such  structures.  To  permit  the 
argument  continues  the  imposition  of  licenses  involving  conditions 
such  as  this  acquisition  clause,  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  a  natural  resource  such  as  water-power,  allows  logically 
similar  acquisition  of  mines,  oil.  or  farm  lands  as  consideration  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  an  Interstate  business  The  States  thus  lose 
control  of  their  resources  and  property  is  withdrawn  from  taxation 
in  violation  of  the  tenth  amendment 

Further,  the  point  is  made  that  a  clash  of  sovereignty  arises  be- 
tween the  license  prov.sions  of  the  Power  KcX  and  State  licensing 
provisions  Tne  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  advances  forcibly  its 
contention  that  the  affirmative  regulation  of  water-power  projects 
on  its  navigable  streams  within  its  boundaries  rests  with  the  State, 
beyond  that  needed  for  navigation  "While  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  own  proper  sphere,  as  delineated  in  the 
Constitution,  is  cheerfully  conceded,  yet  Just  as  earnestly  does  Vir- 
ginia insist  upon  the  supremacy  of  her  own  government  in  its  proper 
field  as  established  by  that  instrument  "  Virginia  has  a  Water 
Power  Act  ""  It.  too  offers  a  50-year  license,  with  the  right  to  u.se 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  stream  flow,  and  the  beds  of 
the  water  courses  for  the  period  of  the  license  or  its  extensions  sub- 
ject to  State  condemnation  at  any  time  on  Virginia's  terms  for 
ascertainment  of  value  Operation  is  likewise  regulated  by  State 
law  '"  The  Commonwealth  objects  that  the  development  of  its  water 
power  resources  is  subjected  to  Federal  Power  Act  requirements  such 

after  the  Qrst  20  years  above  a  specified  reasonable  rate  of  return, 
the  licensee  must  maintain  amortization  reserves  to  be  ap{»lled  in 
reduction  of  net  Investment:  (el  the  licensee  must  pay  the  United 
States  reasonable  annual  charges  for  administering  the  act.  and 
during  the  first  20  years  the  United  States  is  to  expropriate  exces- 
sive profits  until  the  State  prevents  such  profits:  (f»  the  licensee 
may  be  ordered  to  reimburse  those  by  whose  construction  work  it  Is 
benefited. 

By  sec.  11.  for  projects  in  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
the  Commission  may  require  the  licensee  to  construct  locks,  etc.. 
and  to  furnish  the  United  States  free  of  cost  (a)  lands  and  rights- 
of-way  to  improve  navigation  facilities,  and  (b)  power  for  operat- 
ing such  facilities 

Sec.  14  gives  the  United  States  the  right,  upon  expiration  of  a 
license,  to  take  over  and  operate  the  project  by  paying  the  licensee's 
net  investment  as  defined,  not  to  exceed  fair  value  of  the  property 
taken.  However,  the  right  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
mtmlcipality  to  condemn  the  project  at  any  time  is  expressly 
reserved. 

Sec  19  allows  State  regulation  of  service  and  rates;  if  none  exists, 
the  Commission  may  exercise  such  Jurisdiction 

•Deni^er  Stock  Yard  Co  v  United  States  (304  U  S.  470.  484); 
Pacific  States  Co.  v.  White  (296  U.  S    176.  184). 

•^Cf  Electric  Bond  <t  Share  Co.  v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Comm. 
(303  U.  8.  419,  435);  W.  W  Cargill  Co  v.  Afirmesota  (180  U.  S.  452, 
468):  Sew  Jersey  v.  Sargent  (269  U.  S   328.  339). 

•Sec   6. 

•Michie's  1936  Code,  sec.  3581    (1)-(16). 

••Mlchle's  1936  Code.  sees.  4065a.  4066. 
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as  are  detailed  above  In  stating  the  respondent's  objection,  even  to 
the  point  that  Virginia  Itself  may  not  build  and  operate  a  dam  in 
navigable  water  without  authorization  and  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government 

The  briefs  and  arguments  at  the  bar  have  marshaled  reasons  and 
precedents  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  passible  disagreement  between 
Nation  and  State  in  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  To 
predetermine,  even  in  the  limited  field  of  water  p>ower.  the  rights 
of  different  Fovercigntles.  pregnant  with  future  controversies.  Is 
beyond  the  Judicial  function  Tlie  courts  deal  with  concrete  legal 
issues,  presented  In  actual  cases,  not  abstractions  •'  The  possibility 
of  other  uses  of  the  coercive  power  of  license,  if  It  Is  here  upheld. 
Is  not  before  us  We  deem  the  pictured  extremes  Irrelevant  save  as 
possibilities  for  consideration  in  determining  the  present  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  challeneed  license  provisions  To  this  we 
limit  this  portion  of  our  decision."^ 

The  respondent  is  a  riparian  owner  with  a  valid  State  license 
to  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  for  its  enterprise  Conse- 
quently it  has  as  complete  a  right  to  the  u^e  of  the  riparian  lands, 
the  water  and  the  river  bed  as  can  be  obtained  under  State  law. 
The  State  and  respondent,  alike,  however,  hold  the  waters  and  the 
lands  under  them  subject  to  the  power  cf  Congress  to  control  the 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  commerce."'  The  power  flows  from  the 
grant  to  regulate.  1.  e  .  to  "pre8crlt)e  the  rule  by  which  commerce 
Is  to  be  governed."  •  Tins  includes  the  protection  of  navigable 
waters  In  capacity  as  well  as  use.'-  This  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  Is  so  unfettered  that  its  Judgment  as  to  whether 
a  structure  is  or  is  not  a  hindrance  is  conclusive  Its  determination 
is  legislative  In  character  ■•  The  Federal  Government  has  domi- 
nation over  the  water  power  Inherent  in  the  flowing  stream.  It  is 
liable  to  no  one  for  Its  use  or  nonuse  The  flow  of  a  navigable 
stream  is  in  no  sense  private  property:  "that  the  running  water  in  a 
great  navigable  stream  Ls  capable  of  private  ownership  is  incon- 
ceivable "  Ebccluslon  of  riparian  owners  from  Its  benefits  without 
compensation  is  entirely  within  the  Government's  discretion'" 

Possessing  this  plenary  power  to  exclude  structures  from  navi- 
gable waters  and  dominion  over  flowage  and  its  product,  energy,  the 
United  States  may  make  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  a  structtire 
in  a  navigable  water  dependent  upon  a  liceni«e  ■'  This  power  is 
exercLsed  through  section  9  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899 
prohibiting  construction  without  congressional  consent  and  through 
section  4  ( e »  of  the  present  Power  Act. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  criticized  provisions  summarized  above 
are  not  essential  to  or  even  concerned  with  navigation  as  such. 
Respondent  u.sserts  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  is  limited  to  navigation  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  sovereignty  over  waters  was  so  described  in  Port  of 
Seattle  v  Oregcm  &  Washington  Railroad  Company.*  United  States 
V  Oreffon"  Kansas  v  Coiorado.'  Uruted  States  v  River  Rouge  Com- 
pany.'^ and  Wutconsin  v  /Zitnois.^  The  first  two  of  these  cases 
centered  around  the  Issue  of  title  to  land  under  navigable  water. 
Nothing  further  was  involved  as  to  the  use  of  the  water  than  its 
navigability  In  KanMu  v  Colorado  the  point  was  the  Government's 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  and  inherent  power  to  Ju-stify 
the  United  States  taking  charge  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  to 
control  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  (pp  85-89)  There  was 
found  no  constitutional  authority  for  Irrigation  In  the  commerce 
clause  or  the  clause  relating  to  property  of  the  United  States.-'  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  case  is  authority  for  limiting 
Federal  power  over  navigable  waters  to  navigation .""^  especially  since 
the  stretch  of  the  Arkansas  River  Involved  in  the  dispute  wa*  as- 
serted by  the  Govfrnment  to  be  nonnavlgable  (p  86).  In  the 
River  Rouge  controversy,  this  Court  spoke  of  the  limitation  "to 
the  control  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. "  But  tliere.  too. 
It  was  a  question  of  the  riparian  owner's  use  of  his  property  for 
access  to  the  channel,  a  use  fixed  by  State  law.  The  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  could  not  interfere,  except  for  navigation, 
with  its  right  of  access  to  navigable  water,  required  no  appraisal  of 
other  rights  Wisconsin  v  Illinois  is  a  part  cf  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  litlgaiion      Insofar  as  pertinent  here,  it  merely  decided 


^^  Cherokee  Nation  v  Georgia  (5  Pet.  1,  75):  United  States  v  West 
Virginia  (295  U  S  463.  474»:  New  Jersey  v  Sargent  (269  U  S  328); 
cf   UcGuir.n  v   High  Point  (217  N  C.  449,  458 1 

"  AshtMnder  v    Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (297  U.  8  288.  339  i 

•''New  Jersey  v  Sargent  (269  U  8  328,  337);  United  States  v  River 
Rouge  Co  (269  U  S  411.  419);  United  States  v  Cress  (243  U  8  316. 
320 1;  Willmk  v  United  States  (240  U  S  672.  580):  United  States  v. 
Chandler-Dunbar  Co  (229  U  8  53.  62);  Gibson  v.  United  States 
(166  U   S   269    271). 

"'Gibbon.s  v   Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1.  196) 

^'GUman  v.  Philadelphia  (3  Wall   713.  725) 

^United  States  v.  Chandler -Dunbar  Co.  (229  U  8.  63.  64.  65); 
Union  Bridge  Co.  v  United  States  (204  U.  8.  364.  400):  cf.  Pennsyl- 
vania V.  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.   (13  How.  518.  18  How    421) 

"  United  States  v  Chandler-Dunbar  Co.  (229  U.  8.  53.  66.  69.  76): 
cf   Ashwander  v   Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (297  US   288.  330) 

'^  Greenleaf  Lumber  Co.  v  Garrison  (237  U.  8.  251.  268);  United 
Statet,  V.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.  690.  707). 

^255  U    S    56    63 

•  295  U    S    1.   14 

'^'206  U    S    46.  85-86. 

«=269  U    S    411    419 

•'278  U    S    367.  415 

"^  Art    rv.  sec    3.  clause  2. 

"Cf  United  States  v.  Hanson  (167  Pted.  881,  884);  Cincinnati  Soap 
Co.  V.  United  States  (301  U.  S.  308,  323). 


that  under  a  certain  Federal  statute*  there  was  no  authority  for 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  for  sanitary  purposes 
(p.  418).  There  is  no  consideration  of  the  constitutional  power  to 
use  water  for  other  than  navigable  purposes,  though  it  is  plain 
that  ether  advantages  occur  (pp   415.  419) 

In  our  view,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  United  States  over  its  waters  is  limlud  to  control  for 
navigation.  By  navigation,  respondent  means  no  more  than  opera- 
tion of  beats  and  improvement  of  the  waterway  itself  In  truth  the 
authority  of  the  Unilt-d  States  is  the  repulaiion  of  commerce  en  its 
waters.  Navigability,  in  the  sense  just  stated.  Is  but  a  part  of  this 
whole.  Flood  protection,  watershed  development,  recovery  of  the 
cost  of  improvements  through  utilization  of  power  are  likewise  parts 
of  commerce  conuol  '  As  respondent  soundly  argues,  the  United 
States  cannot  by  calling  a  project  of  its  own  'a  multiple-purpose 
dam"  give  to  Itself  additional  powers,  but  equally  truly  the  respond- 
ent cannot,  by  seeking  to  use  a  navigable  waterway  lor  power  gen- 
eration alone,  avoid  the  authority  of  the  Government  over  the 
stream  That  authority  is  as  broad  as  the  needs  cf  commerce. 
Water-power  development  from  dams  in  navigable  streams  is  from 
the  public  s  standpoint  a  byproduct  of  the  general  use  of  the  river$ 
for  commerce  To  this  general  power,  the  respondent  must  submit 
its  single  purpose  of  electrical  production  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission is  willing  to  give  a  license  for  a  p>ower  dam  only  is  of  no 
slgTilficance  in  appraising  the  type  of  conditions  allowable  It  may 
well  be  that  this  portion  of  the  river  is  not  needed  for  navigation  at 
this  time  Or  that  the  dam  proposed  may  function  satisfactorily 
with  others,  contemplated  or  intended  It  may  fit  in  as  a  part  of 
the  river  development  The  point  is  that  navigable  waters  are  sub- 
ject to  national  planning  and  control  in  the  broad  regulation  of 
commerce  granted  the  Federal  Government.  The  license  condi- 
tions to  which  objection  is  made  have  an  obvious  relationship  to 
the  exercise  of  the  commerce  power.  Even  if  there  were  no  such 
relationship  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  over  navigable  waters 
would  empower  It  to  deny  the  privilege  of  constructing  an  obstruc- 
tion In  those  waters.  It  may  likewise  grant  the  privilege  on  terms. 
It  Is  no  objection  to  the  terms  and  to  the  exertion  of  the  power 
that  "lU  exercise  is  att«-nded  by  the  same  incidents  which  attend 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  States."  •''•  The  congressional 
authority  under  the  commerce  clause  is  complete  unless  limited  by 
the  fifth  amendment 

The  respondent  urges  that  as  riparian  owner  with  State  approval 
of  its  plans,  it  Is  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  development  of  its 
property  and  particularly  cannot  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
acquisition  clause  with  a  price  fixed  at  less  than  a  fair  value,  in 
the  eminent  domain  sense,  at  the  time  of  taking.  Such  a  taking, 
it  is  contended,  would  violate  the  fifth  amendment.  It  Is  now  a 
question  whether  the  Government  in  taking  over  the  property 
may  do  eo  at  less  than  a  fair  value.  It  ha--  been  shown,  note  77. 
supra,  that  there  Is  no  private  property  in  the  flow  of  the  stream. 
This  has  no  assessable  value  to  the  riparian  owner.  If  the  Oovtrn- 
ment  were  now  to  build  the  dam,  it  would  have  to  pay  the  fair 
value,  judicially  determined.'*  for  the  fast  land;  nothing  for  the 
water  power  •  We  assume  without  deciding  that  by  compulsion  of 
the  method  of  acquisition  provided  in  section  14  of  the  Power  Act 
and  the  tendered  license,  these  riparian  rights  may  pass  to  the 
United  States  for  less  than  their  value  In  our  view  this  "is  the 
price  which  ( respondents  |  must  pay  to  secure  the  right  to  maintain 
their  dam  '  The  quoud  words  are  the  conclusion  of  the  opinion  In 
Fox  River  Co  v  Railroad  Commission."^  The  case  Ls  decisive  on 
the  issue  of  confiscation  It  relates  to  an  acquisition  clause  in  a 
Wisconsin  license  by  which  a  dam  In  navigable  water  of  the  State 
might  be  taken  over  at  such  a  price  sui  would,  this  Court  aasunsed, 
amount  to  violation  of  the  due-process  clatise  of  the  fotirteenth 
amendment  If  It  were  not  for  the  llc(?nse  provision.  Title  to  the 
bank  and  bed  were  in  the  objector.  Just  as.  by  virtue  of  the  State's 
license  and  the  riparian  ownership,  all  rights  here  belong  to  re- 
spondent. There,  as  here,  the  rights  were  subject  to  governmental 
"control  of  navigable  waters  "  '-  The  fact  that  the  Pox  River  case 
involved  a  State  and  that  tills  case  Involves  the  United  States  is 
immaterial  from  the  due  process  standpoint.  Since  the  United 
States  might  erect  a  structure  in  these  waters  itself,  even  one 
equipped  for  electrical  generation,"-  it  may  constitutionally  acquire 
one  already  built. 

Such  an  acquisition  or  such  an  option  to  acquire  Is  not  an  Inva- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  of  a  State.  At  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
the  States  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  States.  So  long  as  the  things  done  within 
the  States  by  the  United  States  are  valid  under  that  power,  there 
can  be  no  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
nondelegated  power  which  under  the  Tenth  Amendment  remains 
in  the  State  or  the  people  The  water  power  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Virginia  recognize  the  difficulties  of  our  dual  system 
cf  government  by  providing,  each  in  its  own  enactments,  for  the 
exercise  of  rights  of  the  other." 


"Cf.  Sanitary  District  v.  United  States  (266  U.  8.  405.  428). 

"  Cf   Ashwander  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (297  U.  8   288). 

"'  United  States  v.  Carolcne  Products  Co.  (304  U.  8.  144,  147)  Cf 
Mulford  v.  Smith    (307  U.  8.  38,  48). 

•»•  Monongahela  Navigation  Co.  v.  United  States  (148  U.  8.  312,  327). 

*  United  States  v.  Chandler-Dunbar  Co.  (229  U.  8.  63.  66.  76). 

"274  U  S   651. 

•»Id.,  656. 

^  Ashtoander  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (297  U.  8.  288);  Ari- 
eona  v.  California  (283  U.  8.  423). 

**Secs.  lOe,  14,  and  19  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  BClcble's  I93fl 
Virginia  Code,  sec.  3581  (10). 
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Reversed  ;\nd  remanded  to  the  district  court  with  instructions  to 
enter  an  order  enjoining  the  construction,  maintenance  or  operation 
of  the  Radford  project  otherwise  than  under  a  license,  accepted  by 
the  respondent  within  a  iv^asonable  time,  substantially  In  the  form 
tendered  respondent  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  or  atK)Ut 
May  5.  1931.  or  In  the  alternative,  as  prayed  lu  the  bill. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  no  part  In  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case. 


Who  Is  James  Weschler  and  What  Is  PM? 


REMARKS 

or 

—-  HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  18.  1940 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  PM  published  in 
New  York,  has  seemingly  engaged  the  services  of  one  Mr. 
James  Weschler  to  flyspeck  Members  of  Congress.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  Members  might  like  to  know  who  Mr. 
Weschler  is  and  what  the  paper  PM  happens  to  be. 

Mr.  Weschler  is  a  contributor  to  the  Young  Communist 
Review,  He  is  the  author  of  the  Workers  Library  Publishers, 
the  official  publishing  house  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  been  a  contributor  to  Champion,  ofiBcial  publica- 
tion of  the  Young  Communist  League,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
member  of  its  editorial  board.  In  April  of  1940  he  signed  the 
New  Masses  letter  to  the  President.  He  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  panel  discussion  conducted  by  the  Joint  Peace  Conference 
in  Philadelphia.  American  Youth  Congress,  local  board.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  American  Student  Union,  a  Commu- 
nist front  organization.  In  March  of  present  year  he  signed 
letter  protesting  ban  on  Communists  in  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  New  Masses. 
He  has  spoken  to  the  Communist  American  Student  Union. 
He  is  the  author  of  International  Publishers,  an  ofiBcial  Com- 
munist publishing  house,  and  his  book  has  been  advertised  by 
this  house.  In  1936  he  was  a  meirber  of  the  Communist  Party 
campaign  committee  and  editor  of  the  Student  Advocate.  So 
that  is  the  man  that  has  been  engaged  to  talk  about  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  newspaper  PM  is  referred  to  by  newspaper  men  as  the 
uptown  edition  of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 

There  are  many  other  Communists  working  for  PM  whose 
record  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  I  may  sometime  make  public. 
Many  other  Communists  have  left  PM.  all  of  whom  are  now 
here  in  Washington  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  catch-all  for  the  "reds" — 
the  Congressional  Library  got  many  of  those  that  the  Wood- 
rum  committee  chased  out  of  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled  '"The  State  of  the  Union." 
which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  the  magazine  Mercury, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  very  brilliant  correspondent, 
Eugene  Lyons. 

THI   STATX   or  THK   UNION THE    STRANGE  CASE   OT  PM 

(By    Eugene    Lyons) 

New  York's  new  daily  newspaper.  PM.  arrived  in  town  with  all 
the  modesty  of  a  Barnum  &  Bailey  show.  It  hit  the  stands  on 
June  18  with  the  wallop  of  nearly  2  years  of  ballyhoo,  mystery, 
column -thumping,  and  advance  advertising  behind  it.  But  we 
must  report  that  at  this  writing.  10  days  alter  the  blessed  event. 
the  prospectus  and  advance  publicity  are  still  the  best  things  PM 
has  published.  Newspaper  circles  don't  expect  the  Infant  to  sur- 
vive, unless  it  gets  some  extensive  plastic  surgery,  artificial  respira- 
tion, and  a  basic  change  of  staff  diet  quickly  But  said  circles  have 
been  wrong  before,  and  this  commentary  Is  offered  either  as  a  birth 
notice  or  an  obit.,  as  fate  decrees 

PM  IS  a  verbose  tabloid  in  two  colors,  every  story  staff-written  and 
signed,  news  highly  departmentalized,  pictures  modeled  on  Life  and 
supplemented  with  arty  drawings,  style  more  or  less  modeled  on 
Tone  with  hangovers  of  New  Masses,  accent  on  radio,  labor,  yovith. 
cosmopolis,  and  stunt  features.  It  carries  no  advertising  (by 
choice,  we  mean),  but  digests  the  ads  in  other  papers.  Disdaining 
objectivity.  PM  headlines  and  text  are  editorially  slanted,  except 
the  page  of  editorial  Opinion  which  to  date  has  t>een  an  achievement 
m  evasion.  Individually  and  theoretically  every  PM  innovation 
■ounds  boldly  exciting,  yet  all  together  In  cold  print  they  emerge 
somehow  banal,  amateurish,  and  confusing. 


The  confusion  is  not  limited  to  the  visible  paper  It  extends  to 
the  whole  background.  The  ballyhoo  arcund  the  birth  of  PM  has 
not  canceled  out  the  mystery  of  its  conception  and  gestation  On 
the  contrary,  now  that  the  financial  backers  and  the  staff  members 
have  been  thoroughly  announced,  the  mystery  is  even  deeper,  and 
may  be  .summed  up  in  one  phrnse:  the  contrast  between  those 
behind  the  paper  and  these  on  it  We  have  no  solution.  We  can 
merely  stale  the  facts. 

An  article  in  the  Nation,  friendly  to  PM.  alludes  to  the  mystery 
but  shies  away  in  a  hurry  "It  is  no  deep  secret."  it  states,  that  a 
number  of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  have  been  given  places 
on  the  staff  •  It  s  "more  than  an  average  number"  and  "can  t  be 
explained  away  as  a  coincidence."  Then  alludinc^  to  the  wealthy 
financial  backers,  the  article  adds:  "The  liberal  sprinkling  of  | Com- 
munist 1  Party  members  and  sympathizers  on  the  staff  is  dlfflcu.t  to 
explain,  but  for  the  most  part  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  well-placed  comrades." 

Whether  this  came  as  startlinp  news  to  the  financial  backers  we 
do  not  know  But  there  Isn't  anything  they  could  do  about  it, 
because  in  putting  up  the  dough  they  also  signed  away  fcr  a  5-year 
period  to  publisher  Ralph  McAllister  IngersoU  and  his  associates 
"complete,  absolute,  and  exclusive  power  to  formulate  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  production,  and  promotion  policies  " 
Neither  can  we  guarantee  that  Mr  Ingersoll  himself  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  extent  to  which  his  staff  is  "colonized"— to  use  a  good 
Stalinist  phrase  -by  Communists,  conscious  fellow  travelers,  and 
innocent  Communist  stooges  We  can  merely  guarantee  that  such 
Is  the  case  A  newspaper  backed  by  money  drawn  from  Sears- 
Roebuck  A.  &  P  .  Chrysler  Motors.  Standard  Oil.  Wrigley  Chewing 
Gum.  Westinghouse  Electric.  Marshall  Field,  etc —loaded  with 
Stalin's  past  and  present  buddies — and  In  its  initial  weeks  of  pub- 
lication following  substantially  the  current  "party  line  "  Such  is 
the  Strange  Case  of  PM 

The  mystery  begins,  appropriately,  with  a  writer  of  detective 
yams.  Dashlell  Hammett  After  the  Thin  Man  came  PM  In 
November  1938.  in  a  suite  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Publications  Research.  Inc  .  Mr  Hammett  started  to  interview 
applicants  for  Jobs  on  a  nebulous  newspaper  that  later  Jelled  as  PM. 
Gossip  in  newspaperdom  (published  and  otherwise)  mentioned  such 
names  as  Dorothy  Parker.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  Heywood  Broun, 
Ruth  McKenney.  Lillian  Hellman.  Kenneth  Durant,  George  Seldes. 
etc..  as  interested  in  the  project  or  as  possible  participants  The 
common  denominator  of  these  names,  from  Mr  Hammett  down.  Is 
that  they  were  at  the  time  prominently  connected  with  endless 
Communist  organizations  and  enterprises. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  brilliant  Mr  Ingersoll.  editor  of 
Time  magazine  and  before  that  of  Fortune  and  the  New  Yorker, 
was  heading  up  the  undertaking  Hammett  receded  in  the  word- 
of-mouth  publicity,  but  the  general  Stalinist  character  of  the  en- 
tourage remained.  Right  or  wrong,  the  public  impression  grew 
t%at  a  mouthpiece  was  t>eing  fashioned  for  the  influential  Stalinist- 
liberal  elements  centered  in  New  York  and  Hollywood,  the  so-called 
anti-Fascist  Peoples  Front.  Indeed,  on  that  lamentable  August 
day  last  year  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  made  their  peace  and  Europe's 
war,  conjecture  was  spirited  as  to  what  Mr,  Ingersoll  would  do 
with  the  fellow-traveler  transmission-belt  crowd  around  him.  The 
People's  Front  had  been  kicked  so  brutally  by  the  Moscow  boss  that 
all  united-front  undertakings  were  doubled  up  in  pain. 

The  better-known  Stalinists  fell  away  from  PM  But  as  the  pain 
of  the  Nazi-Soviet  alliance  dulled,  it  became  obvious  to  Job  seekers 
that  for  some  reason  memljers  of  Stalin's  party,  or  persons  in  their 
good  graces,  still  had  the  Inside  track.  Unavoidably,  therefore, 
naive  folk  hinted  darkly  at  "Moscow  gold  "  But  these  hints  were 
confounded,  about  March  of  this  year,  by  the  revelation  that 
PM's  backing  was  respectably  and  almost  belligerently  plutocratic. 
Mr,  Ingersoll  had  raised  $1.500  000  for  PM  on  a  carte  blanche  basis 
from  ."lources  in  part  rcfltcted  in  the  board  of  directors,  including: 

O  B  Winters,  Chester  Bowles,  Marshall  Field.  Mrs  Louis  Gimbel, 
Daniel  McCarthy.  Deenng  Howe.  John  L  Loeb.  Harry  Scherman, 
M,  Lincoln  Schuster,  Mrs  Marlon  Rosenwald  Stern.  Nathan  W  Lev- 
in. John  Hay  Whitney.  Garrard  Winston.  Willium  Benton.  Harry 
Gushing.  Louis  S  Weiss.  John  F  Wharton,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll.  On 
this  set-up.  Mr  McCarthy,  an  executive  of  A,  &  P  .  represents  the 
Hartfold  holdings  < young  Hartford  II  is  a  cub  reporter  on  PM). 
Messrs,  Howe  and  Winston  are  of  the  law  Jinn  of  Sherman  & 
Sterling,  attorneys  for  the  National  City  Bark.  Mr.  Loeb  is  a 
prominent  broker.  Mr.  Cushing  is  vice  pre.sldent  of  E  H  Rollins  & 
Co,,  bankers,  Mr.  Schuster  is  from  Simon  &  Schuster,  publishers. 
Mr.  Scherman  heads  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club, 

In  short,  a  grcup  further  removed  from  communism  could  scarcely 
have  been  assembled  Reference  to  Bradstreefs  or  the  Directory  of 
Directors  will  show  that  the  backing  of  the  daily  is  almost  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  economic  hierarchy  to  the  extermination 
or  displacement  ol  which  so  many  members  of  the  PM  staff  are 
dedicated.  Let's  look  at  that  staff,  PM  has  dropped  orthodox 
newspaper  anonymity.  Not  only  ;s  everything  In  the  paper  signed, 
but  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  the  entire  per.sonnel  have  been 
blazoned  forth  in  full-page  spreads  in  all  New  York  papets  We 
are  therefore  violating  no  professional  confidences.  It  may  have 
been  mere  coincidence,  but  it's  a  fact  that  outspoken  critics  of  the 
Soviet  regime  rarely  got  to  first  base  when  that  personnel  was  mo- 
bilized, while  alumni  of  the  Communist  New  Masses  found  the 
rtmnlng  easy.  Reporters  around  town  soon  began  to  refer  to  the 
paper  aborning  as  the  "uptown  edition  of  the  Dailv  Worker,"  wh'ch 
was  clearly  an  exaggeration.  But  unkind  su-picions  were  scarcely 
allayed  by  the  strange  way  In  which  the  aforementioned  ftill-page 
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spreads.  In  advertising  the  records  at  the  staff,  concealed  certain 
portions 

For  instance.  Tom  Davln.  head  researcher.  Is  described  as  "for- 
merly of  Sherldr.n  House  "  birt  nothing  Is  said  about  hl5  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  New  Masses.  SlmUarly,  one  David  Ramsey.  PM's 
asaisUnt  flnanclal  editor.  Is  listed  wlthcut  any  reference  to  part 
activities,  as  though  this  were  his  first  editorial  Job  Presumably 
Mr  Ingersoll  Is  the  only  person  unaware  that  Mr  Ramsey  was  editor 
and  assistant  editor,  1936-38.  of  The  Communist,  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  America,  a  responsibility  hardly  entrvisted 
to  anyone  not  high  In  the  councils  of  the  Arnerlcan  branch  of 
Stalin's  export    business 

Within  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  the  most  notortously 
Communist-ridden  chapters  are  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  One 
cf  the  New  York  leader*  most  responsible  for  this  notoriety  is  Carl 
Randau  His  equivalent  In  Los  Angeles  wa«  Tom  O'Connor  Again 
by  fantastic  coincidence.  Carl  Randau  transferred  to  PM  and  Mr 
CCcnnor  wa."*  yanked  straight  across  the  continent  for  PM  With 
Mr  Randau  on  the  staff  Is  his  talented  wife.  Leane  Zugsmlth  a 
name  familiar  to  New  Masses  readers  and  among  signers  of  Stalinist 
documents  of  various  types. 

Several  nationally  known  applicants  for  labor  editor  were  turned 
down — becauw  they  were  not  fully  In  accord  with  the  CIO  they 
charge  In  any  event,  the  Job  went  to  Leo  Huberman,  at  one  time 
close  to  th°  fellow-traveling  fraternity.  In  his  department  are  aL^o 
Leon  Oocdelman  and  James  A.  Wechsler  Mr  Ooodelman  used  to 
be  regarded  in  left-wing  circles  as  the  "brains"  of  the  communist 
youth  efforts  Mr  Wechsler  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation  In  Its 
most  rabidly  pro-Stalin  period  and  before  that  editor  of  the  Student 
Advocate,  organ  of  the  communist -dominated  American  Student 
Union  The  Opinion  division  of  PM  Is  captained  by  Louis  Kro- 
nonenberger  a  literary  critic  whose  Muscovite  predilections  are 
common  knowledge  PM  housing  expert  Is  Jules  Korchein  formerly 
with  a  Soviet  outfit  In  Moscow,  where  his  wife  worked  on  the  Moscow 
Dally  News:  until  recently  he  was  leader  of  a  pro-communist 
technicians'  union  In  the  C  I.  O.  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte.  the 
gifted  head  photographer  of  PM.  was  long  prominent  In  fellow- 
travellnK  groups  and  Is  still  in  the  Communist -dominated  American 
Artists  Congress  The  "news  for  living"  editor.  Elizabeth  Hawes. 
has  been  active  In  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers  which  despite 
Its  denial^;    Is  a  standard  Stalinist  "front." 

We  could  go  on.  but  space  Is  limited.  Of  course,  there  Is  also  an 
array  of  non-Communi.'-t*  and  low-down  reporters  who  never  heard 
of  Browder  s  transmission  apparatus.  And  there  are  a  good  many 
known  to  be  close  to  the  Communist  machine,  but  who  would  deny 
It  In  the  way  familiar  to  their  kind. 

Aware  of  the  nature  of  the  staff  and  the  nature  of  the  financial 
backing,  we  expected  the  initial  weeks'  Issues  to  be  subtle  in  their 
political  bias  But  evidently  the  comrades  have  no  talent  for 
subtlety  Their  slant  makes  some  pages  dizzying  Once  more, 
perhaps,  coincidence,  but  the  first  Issues  ran  amazingly  parallel 
to  the  general  (>olitlcal  line  of  the  Communist  Party  Aid  to  the 
Allies  becomes,  in  PM  headlines,  "steps  leading  toward  war" 
Roosevelt  s  plan  for  training  of  youth  becomes  a  plan  for  "regi- 
mentation" In  a  page  one  headline,  and  later  the  President  Ls 
charged  casually  In  a  news  story  with  "having  designs  on  the  minds 
cf  the  youth  as  well  as  on  their  lives  and  bodies."  A  column  is 
devoted  to  ridiculing  the  attempts  to  tincover  "fifth  column"  activi- 
ties. The  choice  of  feature  materials  and  their  treatment  betrays 
the  authentic  New  Masses-Daily  Worker  touch.  The  Sulinlst 
slant  may  net  be  obvious  to  the  tinlnitlated.  To  those  who  know 
the  code,  it's  plain  enough.  No  wonder  that  Harry  Bridges,  on 
arriving  in  New  York,  recently  refused  to  be  Interviewed  by  cap- 
italist labor  reporters,  receiving  only  the  gentlemen  from  PM  and 
the  I>aily  Worker. 

That's  the  strange  case  of  PM.  which  only  a  Dashlell  Hammett 
can  solve.  In  its  tabloid  format  the  sheet  has  only  four  colvimns. 
Is  there  a  fifth? 
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RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    JOSEPH   E.    DAVTES.    CHAIRMAN    OP   THE 
,      INAUGURAL  CX>B£MITTEE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  delivered  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network  on  December  17  by  Hon. 
Joseph  E  Davies.  chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Committee  for 
the  forthcoming  inauguration. 

There  bt'ing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Fellow  Americans,  as  chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  to  discuss  the  sig- 
nificance of  and  program  for  the  inauguration  of  the  President  and 
•Vice  President  which,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  will  occur  on  the  20th  of  January  next. 

It  has  been  the  long-esublished  custom  for  the  President-elect 
to  appoint  an  Inaugural  Committee  chairman  for  the  ceremonies 
which  are  not  actually  provided  for  and  conducted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  First,  then,  let  me  rej)ort  that  some  400  public- 
spirited  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Inaugural  Committee  which  Is  working 
out  details  of  the  program  and  making  provision  for  the  comfort  and 
entertninment  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  will  come  to 
Washington  for  this  memorable  occasion. 

Further.  It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  In  discussing  generally 
the  plans  of  the  inauguration  with  the  President  I  found  his  point 
of  view  very  definite  and  clearrut.  He  emphasized  that  It  was  his 
desire  that  the  ceremonies  should  be  conducted  with  all  of  the  sim- 
plicity, economy,  and  brevity  poesible  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  event  It  was  his  point  of  view  that  the  day 
was  not  to  be  one  of  triumph  but  one  rather,  of  reconsecration  to 
the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  redediration  to  the 
serious  ta^s  which  lie  ahead  of  our  country  during  these  perilous 
times 

There  will,  therefore,  be  no  Inaugural  ball  at  this  Inauguration, 
There  will,  however  be  a  reception  for  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States,  who  will  be  invited  to  attend.  There  will  also  be  the  usual 
inaugural  parade  Present  Indications  are  that  there  will  be  an 
unprecedently  large  Influx  of  visitors  to  witness  the  Inauguration. 
From  letters  and  reports  which  I  have  received,  there  seems  to  be 
an  appreciation  of  the  historical  significance  of  this  Inauguration 
In  the  history  of  our  country  and  that  of  the  world,  and,  of  course, 
it  Is  In  fact  unique  and  extraordinary. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  last  President  to  have  been  inaugurated 
on  March  4  and  the  first  President  to  have  been  Inducted  Into  office 
under  the  constitutional  change  on  the  20th  of  January,  Moreover, 
he  Is  the  first  President  ever  to  have  been  reelected  to  a  third  term. 
Apart  from  these  tacts,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  there  are 
underlying  factors  which  make  this  Inauguration  historically  sig- 
nificant Consider  for  a  moment  the  simple  fact  that  such  an  event 
Is  to  be  held:  that  in  a  world  torn  by  the  madness  of  war  and 
revolutionary  assaults  upon  religious,  ethical,  and  governmental 
concepts  a  nation  of  130,000,000  people — the  oldest  nation  with 
republican  Institutions  in  the  world — will  celebrate  next  month  the 
Induction  into  office  of  a  President  who  was  elected  by  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  processes  of  a  peaceful  and  liberty-loving  people. 
In  this  war-torn  world  it  is  deeply  significant  that  these  democratic 
processes  are  being  carried  on.  because  our  people,  adhering  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  maintain  that  the  best  government  for  the 
human  race  Is  created  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
that  it  must  be  a  government  which  Is  the  servant  rather  than  the 
master  of  mankind 

While  outside  of  this  hemisphere  large  portions  of  the  world  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  terror  and  war.  with  30,000.000  men  engaged 
in  killing  each  other,  here  In  the  United  States  48.000.000  men  and 
women  settled  their  differences  of  conviction  not  by  bullets  but 
by  baUotE  They  thereby  demonstrated  that  they  were  still  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  a  nation  which  could  and 
would  make  democratic  government  effective.  This  Inauguration 
day  is.  in  fact,  a  culmination  of  a  democratic  system  which  la  baaed 
on  tolerance,  good  wUl,  and  a  universal  wish  for  peace  ba»^  on 
Justice  and  a  rule  of  law.  not  a  rule  of  force.  Through  such  proc- 
esses does  the  President  of  the  United  States  become  the  President 
of  all  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  55  percent  majority  which 
reelected  him.  tnit  of  the  45  percent  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  voted 
for  his  opponent.  Thus  do  the  Presidency  and  the  President  him- 
self Ijecome  also  the  symbol  of  national  unity. 

Nor  will  the  significance  of  this  Inauguration  be  lost  upon  the 
aolldarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The  great,  free,  American 
republics  of  this  continent  will  see  on  this  day  a  man  Inducted 
into  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  only  the 
originator  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  but  who  never  has  failed 
to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  peace  as  between  nations  and  men. 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  3  jrears  in  Europe 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  my  country.  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
are  many  there  now  who.  praying  that  their  liberty  may  be  re- 
stored to  them,  find  renewed  courage  and  hope  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  American  democracy  shall  have  again  Inaugxirated  as  Presi- 
dent the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  trouble,  has  never  failed 
to  voice  the  aspirations  of  mankind  for  liberty,  tolerance,  peace, 
progress,  and  good  wlU  on  earth. 

Inauguration  day  is  unique,  too.  in  another  respect.  It  la  pecu- 
liarly the  American  people's  day.  It  Is  their  President  who  is 
boinn  inducted  into  cfflfe  The  day  belongs  to  them,  not  to  ttoe 
President,  not  to  Government  officials,  not  to  pollticiana.  The  Inau- 
guration cf  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
belief  of  the  American  people  in  our  form  of  government,  where 
•*wc  the  people"  delegate  our  sovereignty  to  our  representative,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  bead  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment under  republican  IturtitutionB.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  people  and  of  their  knowledge  that  our 
Institutions  shall  endure  and  that  there  will  be  many  more  Presi- 
dents, many  more  elections,  and  many  more  national  declalons 
which  will  be  made  by  the  people  of  this  Nation 

This  day.  therefore.  Is  not  an  occasion  of  partisan  celebration.  It 
Is  not  a  day  of  triumph.  It  is.  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  suggested,  a  day  for  rededlcatlon  and  reconaecratlon. 
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It  is  In  this  s-n&e  that  I  have  named  a  ccmmillee  for  national 
participation  as  a  part  of  our  inaugural  plan.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  day  and  the  occasion  will  be  availed  of  by  all  America,  by  all 
Individuals,  and  by  all  communities,  as  an  occasion  for  renewed 
devotion  and  consecration  to  the  principles  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  our  faith  in  democracy.  We  hope  that  the  whole  coun- 
try will  set  aside  some  period  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  partici- 
pate in  Inaugural  ceremonies  as  a  manifestation  of  the  solidarity, 
unity.  p>ower.  and  glory  of  our  institutions  and  the  greatness  of  our 
people  We  hope  that  it  will  be  pos&ible  for  children  and  their 
parents  in  every  schoolhouse  throughout  the  Union  to  listen  to  the 
Inaugural  ceremonies  on  the  radio,  and  steps  are  being  taken  by 
all  of  the  radio  broadcasting  organizations  in  conjunction  with 
ourselves  to  make  this  effective  and  possible  We  go  beyond  that 
and  hope  that  in  every  schoolhouse.  in  every  auditorium,  in  every 
clubhouse,  union,  grange  hall,  and  other  ga^^hering  places  of  our 
citizens,  our  people  will  meet  and  make  this  day  one  of  rededica- 
tion  to  the  struggle  against  modern  tyranny. 

Thus  wtU  Inauguration  day  afford  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
j>eople  of  the  United  States  to  tell  the  world  and  its  aggressors — 
the  dictators  and  all  their  adherents  everywhere — that  we  believe 
In  freedom  and  democracy;  that  we  know  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  grei^t  ethical  systems 
of  past  civilizations  cannot  be  destroyed  by  men  mad  for  power: 
and  that  our  consecration  is  so  deep  that  we  not  only  live  for  our 
faith  but  are  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  it.  too,  if  we  must. 

So.  In  conclusion,  let  me  appeal  to  all  our  citizenry  to  cooperate 
fully  in  making  this  forthcoming  inauguration  not  only  great  In 
Its  simplicity  but  one  which  in  iU  spirit  will  give  hope,  courage, 
and  strength  to  the  millions  of  liberty-loving  men  and  women  who 
now  suffer  In  the  tragic  darkness  of  war. 


Relief  for  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP'  TpE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

19).  1940   ■ 


STATEMENTS    OP    OBJECTIVES    OP    THE    CHINA    EMERGENCY 

RELIEF  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  today  in  a  more  serloiis  plight  than  those  in 
China.  Starvation,  disease,  and  suffering  are  rampant.  One 
of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  dearth 
of  medical  supplies  for  the  treatment  of  the  ill  and  wounded. 
Operations  are  often  performed  without  anesthetics.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  organized  the  China  Emergency  Relief 
Committee,  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  honorary 
chairman.  I  have  been  named  as  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  and  am  intensely  interested  in  a  successful  climax 
to  the  campaign  to  raise  a  million  dollars  to  purchase  medical 
supplies  for  the  people  in  war-torn  China.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record  statements  regarding  the  objectives  of  the  China 
Emergency  Relief  Committee,  including  those  who  head  this 
relief  drive;  the  text  of  a  broadcast  from  China  by  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  well  as  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

upon  becoming  the  first  member  of  the  China  Relief  Legion: 

and  a  statement  by  Pearl  S,  Buck,  noted  author  and  national 
chairman  of  the  relief  drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  China  Emergency  Relief  CoMMiritt 

The  people  of  America  should  know  of  the  China  Emergency 
Relief  Committee,  now  beginning  a  drive  for  $1,000,000  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  medical  relief  In  China. 

The  committee,  with  headquarters  at  the  Graybar  Building.  New 
York  City,  was  organized  1  month  ago  by  prominent  Americans 
aware  of  China's  great  and  terrible  need  and  of  the  appalling  sutTer- 
ing  among  her  wounded  and  sick.  It  is  aiflllated  with  the  American 
Bur«>au  for  Medical  Aid  to  China.  All  funds  it  raises  will  no  to  the 
purchase  of  medical  supplies  in  this  country,  to  be  distributed  In 
China  by  the  bureau. 

China  had  just  begun  the  development  of  modern  medicine  when 
this  war.  with  all  Its  cruelty,  started.  The  Chinese  do  not  complain. 
We  hear  little  of  their  suffering.  Their  resistance  goes  on,  un- 
shakable. But  eyewitnesses  tell  us  of  suffering  on  a  scale  unknown 
even  in  England  and  Europe.  i 

Yet.   miraculously,    in    the    midst   of   the    destruction   and   ruin    j 
wrought    in   3' 2    years   of   invasion,   the   Chinese    have    begun   the    ' 


creation  of  a  public-health  system  unknown  before  the  war;  they 
have  laid   the   foundations   for   an   efficient   and   modem    medical 

establishment.  ^      ,  „     »„  /-»,;„„ 

The  medical  equipment  and  supplies  sent  by  Americans  to  China 
go  thus  to  establishing  a  great  service  for  the  future;  they  are  not 
completely  absorbed  by  day-to-day  needs,  „    ,    „ 

The  war  has  brought  to  China  not  only  unexampled  suffering 
among  her  civilians — women  and  children,  the  aged,  the  Infirm— 
but    it    his   brought,    too,    the    inevitable    threat    of   epidemic    and 

CiiS6ciSC 

The  50  000,000  refugees  from  occupied  China  who  crowd  the  towns 
and  villages  of  free  China  aggravate  the  epidemic  menace  to  horrify- 
ing proportions. 

The  Chinese  Red  Cross  has  fought  ably  and  tirelessly  to  control 
this  menace.  But  they  cannot  succeed  without  cur  help  They 
need  the  supplies  and  equipment  America  alone  can  give  them 

They  need  the  very  es,sentials  of  modern  medicine — standard 
hospital  equipment  for  550  base  hospitals  behind  Chinas  1.500-mile 
war  front;  vitamin  tablets  for  the  millions  of  hungry,  under- 
nourished refugees  and  for  60  000  war  orphans;  sulfothiazole,  the 
•magic  bullet";  10  tons  of  quinine  tablets  to  combat  malaria  epi- 
demics during  the  coming  months;  tons  of  anesthetics,  antiseptics, 
and  bandages  to  meet  the  critical,  day-to-day  medical  needs  of 
the  Chinese  people 

The  funds  raised  for  China  relief  in  this  country  so  far  have  been 
pitifully  small  in  relation  to  the  great  need  War  relief  needs  in 
Europe  have  perhaps  overshadowed  Chinas  suffering,  although  her 
need  is  greatest  of  all. 

The  China  Emergency  Committee  has  set  a  goal  of  $1,000,000 
because  this  is  the  figure  needed  to  take  care  of  the  most  critical 
medical-aid  requirements  It  Is  hoped  to  complete  this  goal  by 
July  1941. 

The  committee  Is  headed  by  Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roo.'^velt  as  honor- 
ary chairman:  Pearl  S.  Buck,  national  chairman;  an  administrative 
committee  made  up  of  Dr.  Albert  H  Aldridge,  Dr  Co  Tui,  Dorothy 
Canfleld  Fisher,  Dr  Julius  Klein,  Henry  R.  Luce,  Clark  H  Minor. 
Charles  S  Phans.  Col  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Myron  C.  Taylor.  Dr. 
Donald  D.  Van  Siyke,  Richard  J.  Walsh.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Dr. 
Maurice  William;  and  a  national  committee  including  Senator 
Arthur  Capper,  Gen.  William  Crozler,  Hon.  James  W  Gerard.  Mrs 
John  Henry  Hammond.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Mrs  Herbert  Leh- 
man, Mrs  William  H.  Moore.  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau.  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  W.  Morrow. 

THE    CHINA    RELIEF    LEGION 

The  committee  is,  of  course,  eager  for  all  contributlcns,  no  matter 
how  small.  But  for  those  Americans  who  can  afford  to  give  larger 
sums,  they  have  formed  the  China  Relief  Legion,  membership  in 
which  is  open  to  all  donors  of  $1C0  or  more  Elach  member  of  the 
legion  will  receive  a  token  of  gratitude  from  China  personally  signed 
by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  every  American  who  admires  the 
enduring  cour^ige  and  spirit  of  China's  people,  who  sympathizes 
with  her  struggle  for  fnedom  and  democracy,  who  Is  moved  to 
compassion  by  the  dreadful  suffering  her  people  have  endured  for 
3' 2    bltt?r  years,  will  give  as  generously  as  the   need   is  great 

The  appeal  broadcast  from  China  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  courageous  wife  of  China's  leader, 
and  the  statement.-,  made  by  Mrs  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Pearl 
S  Buck  in  launching  the  membership  drive  for  the  China  Relief 
Legion,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  American. 

The  broadcast  and  statements  follow: 

Broadcast  by  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  Hong  Kong.  China.  Ofcr 
station  WJ7.  and  the  entire  bhte  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting  Co..    Nmember    14.    1940 

"Fi lends  In  America,  in  speaking  to  you  today,  my  first  words 
must  be  words  of  gratitude  for  all  the  unselfish  efforts  that  have 
made  possible  the  organization  of  what  Pearl  Buck  has  so  gra- 
ciously called  a  committee  of  tribute  to  China;  and  of  appreciation 
of  the  fine  conception  of  this  effort.  Ycu  are  giving  us  both  help 
and  encouragement,  but  what  is  more  important,  ycu  have  faith 
In  our  cause  and  understanding  of  the  world-wide  significance  cf 
the  Issues  involved  In  our  struggle  China  noecis  the  assistance  of 
all  her  well  wishers.  When  it  comes,  however,  as  an  act  of  con- 
structive hope,  rather  than  negative  cliarlty.  it  is  doubly  welcome. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  relief  needs  of  China.  I  prefer 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  attempt  being  made  by  our  people  to  meet 
those  needs  more  than  the  needs  themselves.  I  might  spend  all  my 
time  talking  abcut  the  refugee  children  in  whom  the  women  of 
China  have  taken  so  nruch  personal  interest  Our  war  orphanages 
have  achieved  something  which  may  be  called  unique  In  child 
education.  But  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  these  happy 
little  communities  need  ever  more  than  before  assistance  additional 
to  government  support 

••These  children  represent  the  hope  of  future  China  They  are 
learning  seriously  unity  as  the  whole  of  China  is  learning.  Then 
more,  the  refugees  in  general,  the  National  Ri^ief  Commi.ssion 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr  H  H  Kung,  has  urged  to  find  a  liveli- 
hood and  occupation  for  the  dispossessed  It  has  settled  some 
630.000  people  en  newly  reclaimed  land  It  has  established  factories 
for  refugees  and  has  also  subsidized  a  large  number  of  industries 
for  the  s.'ime  purpose. 

"My  frequent  visits  to  military  hospitals  and  those  for  victims  of 
bombing  raids  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the  vital  problem  of  med- 
ical relief.  The  temporary  closing  of  the  Burma  Road  has  so  de- 
pleted our  medical  supplies  that  major  operations  are  still  being 
performed  without  anesthetic*  The  sight  of  men  and  women  and 
little  children  being  tortured  in  agony  and  our  utter  htlplcasncsa 
to  alleviate  their  pain  are  experiences  which  I  am  sure  even  the 
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people  In  war-torn  Europe  do  not  know,  and  which  I  hop*  will  never 
be  known 

•Happily,  the  Burma  Road  Is  now  reopened.  I  hope  therefore 
that  henceforth  through  the  help  of  friends  we  may  obtain  the 
essentials  of  medical  supplies 

"With  reduced  income,  due  to  3  years  and  4  months  of  war,  my 
countrymen,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  continuing  to  contribute 
generously  for  rellt?f  purposes  For  example,  the  Chinese  National 
Womens  Relief  Association  has  subscrit>ed  over  $50,000,000  In  sup- 
plies and  money  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  But  so  immense 
are  the  needs,  this  sum  Is  but  a  drop  In  the  proverbial  bucket 

•"We  are  now  facing  the  fourth  winter  of  war  against  Japanese 
aggression,  and  it  is  going  to  be  the  hardest,  for  each  day  of  the 
resistance  entails  greater  siiffering.  more  less  of  lives,  ai.d  a  bitter 
drain  on  our  national  resources. 

•The  Chinese  people  are  resolute  in  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  those  fundamental  principles  of  human  freedom 
Justice,  and  eqtiallty  which  you  In  America  hold  so  dear  The 
realization  of  these  principles,  however,  can  only  come  If  we  all  are 
Willing  to  work  for  them  unceasingly,  suffer  for  them  uncomplain- 
ingly, and  fight  for  them  courageously  For  what  ycu.  cur  friends 
In  Ainerica.  are  doing  to  help  the  sick  and  wounded.  China  sends  her 
heartfelt  thanks. 

"Good-bye." 

Statement  by  Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosei'elt  on  occasion  of  joining 
China  Relief  Legion  at  the  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C,  Mon- 
day, December  16.  1940 

"1  am  proud  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  China  Relief  Leg^ion. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  at  least  10,000  members — for  that  would 
besomefhlnc  of  which  every  American  might  be  proud 

"It  m-^ans  so  much  that  we  in  America  have  It  In  our  power  to  do 
something  tangible  for  the  courageous  men,  women,  and  children 
cf  war-torn  China 

"They  have  endured  every  horror  of  war  for  more  than  3  years. 
Millions  have  been  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  We  cannot 
prevent  their  suffering — but  we  can  do  much  to  alleviate  it.  to  ease 
the  almost  unbearable  misery  borne  by  brave  people  in  almost 
every  town  and  village 

•"I  can  think  of  no  worthier  gift  to  humanity  at  this  Christmas 
season" 

Statement  by  Pearl  S  Buck.  Monday,  December  16.  1940.  at  enroll- 
ment 0/  Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  China  Relief  Legion 

"One  million  dollars  Is  needed  urgently  and  Immediately  to  buy 
medical  supplies  for  the  relief  of  China's  war  victims 

•"China  now  has  a  war  front  which  extends  for  1.500  miles  She 
has  suffered  the  horrors  of  totalitarian  warfare  for  more  than  3 
bitter  years  She  has  a  refugee  problem  unparalleled  in  history — 
50.000  000  refutrees  from  the  occupied  areas  have  crowded  into  the 
towns  and  villages  of  free  China,  bringing  with  them  the  dreadful, 
ever-present  menace  of  epidemic  and  disease 

•'Her  medical  supplies,  rudimentary  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  are 
new  BO  scriouslv  depleted  that  major  operations  are  being  performed 
without  anesthesia  Uncounted  numbers  of  men.  women  and 
children  have  died,  or  needlessly  suffered  agonies  of  pain,  for  the 
lack  of  simple  medical  essentials. 

"The  China  Relief  Legion  has  been  formed  for  Americans  who 
would  like  to  give  China  compassion  to  match  the  superb  courage 
of  her  people  who  would  like  to  help  In  a  gift  of  mercy  generous 
enough  to  match  her  great  and  terrible  need 

••Memt>ershlp  is  open  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  Each  member 
will  receive  a  personal  token  of  gratitude  from  Mme  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  The  money  raised  will  be  ^jent  in  the  United  States  and 
the  goods  distributed  in  China  by  the  American  Bureau  for  Medical 
Aid  to  China 

•We  ask  America  to  remember  that  there  Is  a  most  pressing  need 
cf  equipment  for  550  base  hospitals,  of  antlepldemic  serums,  vac- 
cines, and  medicines,  vitamin  tablets  for  the  nourishment  of  under- 
fed bodies  bundages,  blankets,  and  medical  transport.  And  we  ask 
you  to  remember  that  a  gift  of  $100  now  will  mean  more  than  one  of 
$500  next  summer 

•The  China  Frnf^rgcncy  Relief  Committee  is  eager,  of  course,  for 
all   gifts,    no  matter  how  small.    But   we   are   hoping   that   every 

American   who  can  will  give  $100  or  naore  to  Join  our   China  Relief 

Legion." 

Attempt  To  Involve  United  States  in  European  War 
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or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  19  'legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


OPEN    LETTER   BY   WILLIAM   E.   BARRETT  TO  WILLIAM   ALLEN 

WHITE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  President.  Mr.  William  E. 
Barrett,  a  distinguished  newspaperman  and  author,  of  Den- 


ver, Cole,  recently  addressed  an  open  letter  to  William  Allen 
White  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  pro- 
American  in  the  United  States. 

One  need  not  agree  fully  with  Barrett's  inferences  and 
deductions  to  be  challenged  by  his  demand  that  we  think  this 
European  war  through  to  the  peace  table  before  we  move 
further  into  the  vortex  of  its  hell.  After  all.  what  goes  on  at 
the  peace  table  when  the  war  is  finished  is  what  counts.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  war  we  listed  14  points  as  the  objectives  of 
the  Allies,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  the  Allies  were  only 
"kidding"  us.  Shall  America  forget  her  bitter  disillusionment 
at  Versailles? 

This  time  let  Britain  name  the  objectives  now  and  give  us 
some  assurance  of  her  sincerity  to  stick  to  them  come  what 
may  before  we  serenely  follow  her  up  the  "bhnd  alley"  of 
British  imperialism  to  our  own  destruction.  William  Allen 
White  owes  it  to  America  to  frankly  answer  Mr.  Barrett,  and 
if  he  himself  does  not  know  the  answer,  let  him  get  It  from 
Britain  before  he  leads  us  farther  down  that  one-way  road. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  m  the 
App>endix  of  the  Record  Mr.  Barrett's  open  letter  to  Mr.  White. 

"There  being  no  objection,  th?  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    W^nXIAM     ALLEN    WHIT« 

(By  William  E    Barrett,  author  of  Woman  on  Horseback,  etc  ) 

My  Deab  Mr  Whiti::  You  are  the  spearhead  of  the  drive  for  all 
possible  United  States  aid  to  Great  Britain  In  the  present  war.  By 
your  own  definition,  you  are  an  "engine  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda "  Laying  aside  the  unpleasant  thought  that  any  worthy 
cause  needs  propaganda  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  tlie  American 
people,  you  are  duubtless  Interested,  as  a  publicist,  in  any  sugges- 
tion which  will  win  millions  of  converts  to  the  cause  you  serve 

There  are  maiiy  millions  of  people  In  the  United  States  who  do 
not  believe  with  you  that  the  safety  and  security  of  this  Nation 
rests,  or  ever  has  rested,  in  the  hands  of  Great  Brltam.  Many 
millions  of  us  refuse  to  believe  that  we  owe  our  existence  as  a 
nation  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  you  would 
have  us  bolster  at  the  expense  of  our  own  fleet.  Many  mlUlone  of 
us  are  opposed  to  the  future  moves  on  your  agenda:  To  repeal  the 
Johnson  Act.  to  furthe-  stripping  of  our  own  defenses  in  Britain's 
behalf;  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Fleet  for  convoy  duty  In 
the  Atlantic;  to  the  use  of  our  fleet  for  the  defense  of  Singapore; 
and  to  the  use  of  Americaii  troops  us  an  exp.?ditionary  force  to  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  leased  or  otherwise 

You  acknowledge  the  weight  of  opposition  to  your  "Britain  first " 
program  by  the  very  Intensity  of  your  propaganda  drive.  High- 
piessure  selling  and  advertising  inviu-lably  Indicate  an  inferior 
product  or  strong  sales  resistance  to  be  overcome.  You  can  over- 
come sales  resistance  to  your  drive  by  a  few  honest  answers  to  ihe 
questions  which  every  American  has  the  right  to  ask.  Americans 
must  p.'iy  In  money.  In  the  sacrifice  of  pers<jnal  liberty,  and  ulti- 
mately in  blood  for  the  British  vlctoi^  which  Is  your  avowed 
objective.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  purchase  blindly  at  so  great 
a  price 

Imagine  for  the  moment  that  your  objective  has  been  attained. 
Nazi  Germany  has  been  smashed.  Italy  crushed,  and  the  victors  are 
seated  at  the  treaty  table.  Obviously,  this  time  there  are  but  two 
victors — Great  Brltahi  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  Imagine  the  steps  that  place  those  victors  at  the  treaty  table. 
You  should  be  able  t^i  tell  us  what  will  hsppen  when  your  objective 
is  attained,  becau.se  .surely  you  are  not  leading  your  followers  on 
a  blind  gamble  without  knowing  your  goal      Or  are  you? 

All  right:  the  war  is  over  Great  Britain,  with  the  United  States 
aid  which  you  did  so  much  to  win  for  her.  Is  victorious.  What 
follows  that  victory?  Europe  is  impoverished;  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  accumulated  mcnetrous  debts.  The  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  conquered  nations  has  been  destroyed — and 
Engli£h-sp>eaking  nations  hold  the  destiny  of  the  world  upon  a  table. 

You  have  won  a  reputation  as  a  homely  philosopher  of  the  plains, 
and  you  carry  the  role  well  into  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  You  are 
quoted  as  advocating  the  outright  gift  of  fabulous  sums  to  Great 
Britain  rather  than  the  making  of  loans  because  '"nations  are  like 
human  beings  Loans  destroy  friendship  "  Probably,  In  thinking 
about  that  future  treaty  table,  another  homespun  saying  might  be 
as  pat;  "Nations  are  like  human  beings.  You  can  only  judge  them 
by  their  past  performances." 

We  sat  at  a  treaty  table  before  with  Great  Britain  after  a  war 
that  we  helped  her  win.  Our  objective  In  pouring  out  money,  sacri- 
fice, and  blood  was  vague  then,  ss  now  We  merely  wanted  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  German  Imperialism,  which  was  tram- 
pling human  rights  We  wanted  to  muke  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. We  were  assured  by  other  standi  American  spokesmen  for 
Britain  of  that  day  that  such,  too,  was  Britain's  objective.  There 
was  the  war  aim.  At  the  treaty  table  we  found  out  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, strangely  enough,  wanted  enormous  additions  to  her  vast  Em- 
pire, colonies,  and  mandates;  furthermore,  that  Great  Britain's  de- 
mands fitted  a  carefully  planned  pattern.  In  pievlous  wars  she  had 
encircled  the  coal-producing  regions,  but  the  age  of  oil  had  crept 
upon  her  Versailles  fixed  that,  and  the  new  map  brought  the  oil 
regions  Into  the  British  orbit  as  well  as  additional  territories  which 
converted  her  controls  over  vital  raw  materials  into  virtual  world 
monopolies.    We  went  Into  the  war  with  an  Ideal  and  Into  the  treaty 
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rcom  with  14  points.  Both  went  out  the  window — and,  since  Great 
Britain  took  vast  loot  from  the  victory  that  we  helped  her  to  win. 
that  loot,  in  the  cold  light  of  history,  was  the  British  war  aim  In  the 
first  World  War— that  and  nothing  else. 

Now.  Imagining  this  war  as  over.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  partners  again.  Having  won.  is  It  your  idea  that  we  will 
retire  once  more  with  Great  Britain's  debts  and  our  own  debts  to 
pay,  with  nothing  to  show  for  It  save  some  kind  of  a  League  of 
Nations'  diploma  attesting  that  again  we  have  saved  democracy  and 
the  right  of  Britain  to  divide  up  the  lands  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth? 

Or.  having  shared  the  cost  of  the  war.  Is  It  your  Idea  that  we 
5hou'.d  split  the  proceeds,  share  and  share  alike  on  the  loot,  with 
Great  Britain?  That  would  mean  imperialism,  you  know;  the 
maintenance  of  colonies  and  the  exploitation  of  subject  races. 
We  have  never  done  that  because  our  forefathers,  who  were  all 
Isolationists  like  those  who  oppose  yoxi  and  your  committee,  had 
an  Idea  that  such  practices  are  Incompatible  with  the  Idea  of 
democracy.  Ycu  have  changed  much  of  that  line  of  thought,  how- 
ever, and  the  American  people  have  come  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  Is  a  democracy  like  our  own.  so  probably  you  will  not  have 
serious  trouble.  The  people  of  Kansas,  for  example,  may  even 
like  the  Idea  eventually  of  black  men  toiling  under  a  distant  sun 
for  gentlemen  farmer  absentees 

Or  do  you  believe  that  the  treaty  table  of  the  two  victors  will 
merely  restore  the  pre-1939  status  quo?  Will  they  put  all  the  little 
nations  back  In  their  places,  restore  the  world  monopolies  to  Great 
Britain — plus  the  advantages  of  no  more  competing  synthetics — 
and  allow  us  the  glow  of  a  good  deed  well  done?  If  that  Is  the 
Idea,  and  most  of  your  followers  seem  to  think  so,  there  are  some 
real  questions  for  you  to  answer. 

What  are  the  two  victors  going  to  do  about  Russia,  who  cer- 
tainly wiU  not  have  lost  anything,  since  Russia  has  played  the 
role  which  you  and  your  friends  have  not  permitted  us  to  plav; 
the  role  of  powerful  neutrality,  without  expense,  without  casual- 
ties, and  without  domestic  upheaval.-  In  restoring  the  map  of 
Europe  to  Ita  pre-war  status.  wlU  the  two  victors  Insist  on  Rus- 
sia s  withdrawal  from  Poland  or  will  they  t>e  satisfied  with  a  half 
Poland  on  the  map?  ThU  Is  an  Important  question,  since  Poland 
Is  the  excuse  which  Great  Britain  used  for  starting  the  holocaust 
In  Europe  with  her  declaration  of  war.  Will  the  two  victors  Insist 
upon  Russia's  withdrawal  from  Finland?  What  about  Estonia. 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia? 

If  nothing  is  done  about  these  nations.  Isn't  It  possible  that  even 
propaganda-drugged  minds  will  suspect  that  perhaps  the  war  was 
not  fought  for  freedom,  democracy,  and  the  rights  of  small  nations; 
that  perhaps  It  was  Just  another  trade  war  to  eliminate  a  strong 
competitor  with  the  rights  of  small  nations  no  more  important 
to  one  side  than  the  other? 

Suppose  that  Russia  refuses  to  surrender  any  territory — or  even 
Insists  upon  being  handed  more  territory  as  the  price  of  acquiescence 
in  the  transactions  of  the  British -American  treaty  table?  Will  the 
United  States  and  Britain  Immediately  launch  into  another  war 
against  Russia— or  will  they  pay  Russia's  price?  Will  this  be  ap- 
peasement and  are  you  In  favor  of  It?  Consistently,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  you  co\ild  be  in  favor  of  that,  and  so  we  are  afraid 
that  by  following  your  lead  now  we  shall  be  at  war  for  a  long,  long 
time:  First,  the  European  continent  to  be  rewon  and  then  Russia 
to  be  conquered — to  say  nothing  about  the  Orient. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  people  who  follow  your  doctrines  are  ready 
now  to  accept  Communist  Russia  as  a  democracy,  provided  Russia 
makes  favorable  trade  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  so  perhaps 
Russia  will  not  be  such  a  problem  at  that  peace  table.  If  the 
Soviet  is  then  accepted  as  a  democracy  there  may  not  be  any  mass 
protest  over  assigning  to  Stalin  any  nation  or  people  he  may  demand. 
What  do  you  think? 

Leaving  Russia  out  of  It.  there  are  a  few  small  nations  left  that 
may  prove  troublesome  when  It  comes  to  restoring  the  map  as  it 
was  The  people  of  Belgium,  for  Instance,  may  want  to  retain  their 
king  Great  Britain  will  hardly  stand  for  that.  Perhaps  you  have 
some  plan  for  Belgium.  Would  you  favor  removing  the  Belgian 
king  In  defiance  of  the  wUhes  of  the  people  he  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  protect  a  British  retreat?  Would  It  help  you  if  a  nice  term  were 
coined  for  the  deed;  such  as  the  redemocratlzing  of  Belgium? 

What  about  Holland?  Queen  WUhelmina  ruled  over  8.0OO.0OO 
Dutch  and  eS3.000.000  subject  people  In  the  Dutch  colonies.  The 
labor  of  the  63.000.000  made  WUhelmina  the  richest  monarch  in  the 
world,  and  made  her  English  partners  millionaires  but  over  one- 
quarter  of  her  8.000.000  subjects  at  home  were  on  relief.  When 
trouble  came  to  Holland,  as  a  consequence  of  the  noble  queen's 
under-the-table  dealing  with  her  financial  partners  In  England,  the 
Queen  fled  to  where  her  money  already  reposed.  Suppose  the  peo- 
ple of  Hollan'l  prefer  to  leave  the  wily  WUhelmina  In  England?  Do 
you  favor  restoring  her  to  the  post  which  enriched  her  and  Im- 
poverished Holland?  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  United  States  pres- 
sure to  so  restore  her  to  the  historic  Dutch  Empire  capital  In  Hol- 
land or  the  new  seat  of  power  in  Batavla? 

And  Denmark?  We  know,  of  course,  from  your  voluminous  writ- 
ings that  the  taking  of  vengeance  upon  noncooperating  people  Is  a 
purely  Nazi  trait  and  a  piece  of  wickedness  In  which  noble  nations 
like  Britain  never  indulge;  but  Just  suppose  that  at  the  treaty  table 
Great  Britain  stiggests  m.easures  of  punishment  for  the  Danes  who 
cooperated  with  Germany  In  order  to  prevent  their  country  from 
becoming  a  battlefield.  Should  the  United  States  protest — or  can 
the  United  States  protest? 


(       Just  what  Is  the  position  of  the  United  States  at  that  future  treaty 
i    table  of  the  victors,  at  which  Great  Britain  will  never  sit  unless  we 
put  her  there?     What  do  we  stand  for  in  Europe,  now  that  you  have 
,    brought  us  Into  it?     Do  we  stand  for  a  federation  of  European  states, 
operating  on  a  free-trade  principle  like  ours  upon  their  own  conti- 
nent?    If   we   do,    what   are    we    doing    in    an    alliance    with    Great 
Britain?     Great  Britain  will  never  stand  for  that  and  will  fight  wars 
1^  the  future,  as  she  has  fought  them  In  the  past,  to  prevent  any 
such  federation,  with  its  threat  of  competition  to  the  Empire      Do 
we  stand  for   the   doctrine   that    E>irope   should   be   broken    into   a 
series  of  small  and  individually  helpless  nations,  forced  to  arm  per- 
petually against  one  another  and  to  surrender  the  rights  of  their 
citizens  tn  exchange  for  the  right  to  trade  wUh  the  Empire  mo- 
nopolies.'    If  we  do  not  stand  for  that,  why  the  British   alliance? 
I    Britain  stands  for  Just  that  and  never  for  any  other  orientation  of 

Europe. 
'       At  the  treaty  table  will  we  repeat  Versailles?    If  not.  can  you 
quote  a  single  Brltl.sh  or  American  statesman  on  how  Britain's  war 
alma  differ  in  the  second  world  war  from  what  they  were  In  the 
'     1914-18  struggle? 

Are  we  going  to  take  colonies  for  ourselves,  or  will  we  consent  tc 

Britain's  taking  rontrol  of  the  French  colonies  as  she  seized  Ger- 

I    many's  colonies  after  the  first  World  War?     Can  you  suggest  how 

;    the  United  States  can  prevent  such  action,  once  we  have  conveyed 

!    all  of  our  strength  to  Britain,  won  her  war  for  her.  and.  by  Herculean 

effort,    maintained    her    as    mistress    of    the    .seas?      Have    we    any 

guaranties  that  Britain,  her  list  of  world  monopolies  increased,  will 

not  double  and  triple  the  cost  to  us  of  vital  raw  materials,  as  she 

did  when  Versailles  gave  her  the  German  colcnies? 

We  are  not  only  being  committed  to  a  course  of  action  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain,  but  we  are  impl' menting  that  commitment  at 
great  sacrifice  and  cost  to  ourselves  To  what  is  Great  Britair 
committed  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned?  Please  name 
one  thing. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  British  Government  would  permit  a  pro- 
American  committee  to  operate  in  England  as  your  pro-British  com- 
mittee works  In  the  United  States?  If  not.  do  you  think  It  Is  fair 
to  whip  American  feeling  to  such  a  pro-British  pitch  to  the  posi- 
tive detriment  of  America's  future  when  there  is  no  corresponding 
effort  being  made  to  impress  upon  the  British  people  their  indebted- 
ness to  us?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  It  true  that  your  committee's 
releases  are  being  quoted  in  England  as  evidence  that  even  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  our  aid  to  Britain  is  inadequate? 

At  that  treaty  table,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Winston 
Churchill  will  feel  any  differently  than  he  felt  about  us  before — 
after  we  had  already  delivered  everything  Britain  wanted  and  when 
they  no  longer  needed  us?  Remember  what  he  said  then:  'Presi- 
dent Wilson  sought  to  play  a  part  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  stake 
which  his  country  had  contributed  or  Intended  to  contribute  to 
HTuropean  affairs." 

In   other  words,  having  fought   for  an   ideal,  we  sought  to  have 
the  ideal  recognized  at  a  time  when  Britain  wa.s  concentrated  upon 
loot.     Our  Na^^y's  great  convoy  Job,  the  blood  we  shed  in  France, 
and  our  billions  which  Britain  never  paid,  or  Intended  to  pay,  did 
'    not  add  up  to  much  of  a  stake  then  .=o  far  as  Mr    Churchill   was 
!    concerned.     The  war  was  over      The  Income  alone  on  the  rich  loot 
which  Britain  took  from  Versailles,  where  the  United  States— guar- 
antor of  her  victory — took  nothing,  would  have  paid  her  debt  to  us 
1    several  times  over  In  the  past  20  years — but  Britain  welshed;   and 
you.  in  simple  homespun  words,  say  that  we  should  not  lend  again, 
but  we  should  give! 

Have  you  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  the  economic  issue  is  In 
this  war — or  do  vulgar  economics  bore  the  high-minded  idealists 
of  your  committee?  You  wave  at  us  the  danger  of  Nazi  penetration 
In  Latin  America  and  you  use  Latin  America  as  the  big  fear  spot 
to  urge  aid  to  Britain.  Do  you  know  that  a  long  line  of  English- 
men, back  over  a  great  many  years,  are  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
any  close  rapprochement  between  North  and  South  America  Is 
fraught  with  danger  to  Great  Britain  and  must  be  prevented  lest 
Great  Britain  find  it  necessary  to  fight  some  day  In  order  to  dis- 
solve the  threat  to  Empire  which  a  solid  pan-America  would  rep- 
resenf  Do  you  know  that  the  nations  of  South  America  must  trade 
with  Europe  because  they  have  no  other  market  for  their  principal 
products — and  that  an  impoverished  Europe  must  barter  with 
Latin  America  after  the  war.  whether  Germany  wins  or  England 
does?  England,  with  the  European  control  we  win  for  her,  as  a 
Vital  customer  will  dictate  the  foreign  policies  of  Latin  American 
nations — and  Great  Britain  dares  not  permit  North  and  South 
America  to  work  in  harmony?     Figure  that  out. 

Imagine  the  United  States  at  the  treaty  table  a.s  one  of  the  two 
Victors  In  a  war  over  the  destiny  of  EXirope,  Mr.  White,  and  tell  us 
your  idea  of  what  should  come  of  it.  That  Is  all  that  you  have  to 
do  in  order  to  win  millions  of  converts.  Generalities  will  not  do. 
of  course.  Tell  us  what  our  war  aims  are  as  they  will  be  expressed 
at  that  treaty  table.  Tell  us  what  you  believe  England  will  want, 
and  Russia.  Tell  us  what  ace  in  the  hole  the  United  States  will 
retain  In  order  to  command  respect  for  American  demands  at  that 
treaty  table — and  tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  protect  ourselves 
against  Great  Britain  if  hostility  grows  out  cf  the  post-war  settle- 
ment, considering  the  fact  that  we  are  accepting  an  Inferior  role 
and  restoring  another  nation  to  greatness  and  to  possessions  beyond 
our  own. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  given  any  thought  at  all  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  during  these  many  months  when  you  have 
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be«n  preoccupied  with  the  affairs  of  Britain,  let  us  have  your  Ideaa. 
We  are  weary  of  taking  one  blind  step  after  another.  We  want  to 
Tlew  the  distant  scene  which  so  appeals  to  you 

Quite  frankly,  there  are  millions  of  us  who  believe  that  you  are 
beating  the  drunxs  for  the  greatest  blind  gamble  In  history  We 
are  opposing  you  because  we  l>elleve  you  represent  the  greatest  dan- 
ger which  this  country-  has  faced  In  all  its  history.  We  do  not 
believe  that  you  have  the  slightest  idea  of  where  you  are  going, 
and  it  ts  time  to  say  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  hope  that 
you  are  not  taking  us  with  ycu. 


National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  16  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
I  19K  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON,  JR  ,  OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  December  11, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood.  N.  J.,  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Suburban  in  Ea^t  Orange,  N.  J.  Tlie  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  national  unity.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
George  E.  Siringfellow.  president  of  the  chamber.  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  of  New  Jersey  sat  side  by  side  with 
Republican  Party  leaders.  There  was  prevalent  at  that  meet- 
ing a  real  feeling  of  determination  to  have  a  national  unity 
in  this  country.  I  had  the  honor  to  make  the  so-called  key- 
note address  to  the  gathering;  and,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  address  as  given  by  me  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  may  add  that  the  address 
was  broadcast  over  station  WNEW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  a  Republican.  There  are  here  at  this 
gathering  many  other  Republicana  and  many  very  prominent 
Democrats. 

When  my  friend.  George  Strlngfellow.  Invited  me  to  address  this 
fine  gathering  I  was  anxious  to  accommodate  because  he  has  been 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine  When  I  found  out  that  this  was  a  meet- 
ing devoted  to  national  unity  and  to  the  part  that  our  two  big 
political  parties  have  in  It  I  was  doubly  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  he  here 

Our  country.  America,  your  home  and  my  home,  today  Is  facing 
one  of  the  gravest,  saddest,  nerve-racking  periods  In  the  history  of 
this  earth  America  was  conceived  In  Ul>erty  It  Is  a  democracy  It 
Is  a  home  where  every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  has  a  liberty  of  mind 
and  a  freedom  of  spirit.  Our  freedom,  our  blessings  were  given  us 
by  the  blood  cf  our  forefathers,  and  If  we  have  the  spirit  and  pride 
and  reverence  of  our  forebears,  then,  of  course,  we  are  not  going  to 
let  the  slave  drivers  of  Europe  and  Asia  make  slaves  of  us 

In  America  when  we  rise  In  the  morning  we  can  go  fishing  if  we 
want  to;  we  can  stay  home  if  we  want  to;  or  we  can  go  to  work  if 
we  want  to:  we  can  read  newspapers  whose  news  and  editorial  Is  not 
dictated  by  a  central  government:  we  can  call  our  friends  If  and 
when  we  please:  we  can  express  ourselves  freely  alx3ut  public  affairs 
without  fear  we  are  going  to  be  clamped  into  Jail:  we  can  lirten  to 
radio  broadcasfi  that  are  not  censored  by  an  all-powerful  man;  we 
can  meet,  we  can  play,  we  can  worship  as  our  conscience  dictates; 
we  can  know  our  children  are  to  live  and  grow  In  a  free  country. 
These  are  some  of  the  blessings  of  democracy 

Sitting  in  our  homes  looking  out  over  the  seas  we  discover  in 
E^^rope  today  that  when  one  rises  In  the  morning  he  knows  he  mtist 
go  to  do  a  certain  piece  cf  work  regardless  of  how  he  feels  He  is  not 
free  to  go  fishing  if  he  desires.  He  is  not  free  to  stay  home  if  he 
desires  He  mu«t  obey  his  master's  voice  and  do  the  Job  ordered  by 
the  master  He  receives  such  pay  as  the  master  orders  he  shall  be 
paid.  He  must  read  a  newspaper  telling  him  only  what  the  master 
wants  him  to  know  He  can  listen  to  radio  broadcaats  only  such  as 
♦he  master  desires  him  to  hear  He  cannot  speak  his  innermost 
Thoughts  He  must  work  long  and  arduous  hours.  He  may  eat  what 
he  Is  told  he  may  eat  He  cannot  even  worship  the  God  of  his  own 
choice.  He  must  worship  a  cross  that  is  not  the  cross  of  Christ.  In 
•short,  he  is  the  slave,  driven  by  a  certain  few  men  who  lielleve  they 
were  bom  txxsted  and  spurred  and  ready  to  ride  and  that  the  rest  of 
UE  were  bom  ready  to  be  ridden. 

Yesterday  Hitler  boasted  that  he  was  going  to  conquer  the  world; 
that  he  was  going  to  do  It  through  the  use  of  labor  as  gold.     Hitler 


posed  as  the  champion  of  the  have-nots  as  against  those  that 
have  But  he  dldnt  say  that  the  labor  by  which  he  proposed  mUl- 
tary  and  economic  domination  of  the  world  Is  slave  labor — slave 
labor  driven  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  under  the  whiplash; 
slave  latxir  worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  He  doesn't  reallxs 
that  In  our  democracy  labor  is  among  those  who  have;  that  our 
labor  would  never  surrender  Its  hard-earned  gains  to  revert  to 
slavery  for  the  chosen  few  Hitler  cannot  offer  to  his  greatest  chief 
gifts  nobler  than  those  we  offer  our  lowliest  free  man — lit>erty  and 
right  and  law  in  the  soil  ot  his  father 

So  we  are  In  a  democracy  blest  with  the  greatest  freedom  on 
earth,  blest  with  that  whlcli  we  may  now  have  to  pay  for  if  we 
want  to  keep  Let  me  stress  again  As  some  one  said,  democracy 
Is  not  merely  a  world  of  Innumerable  automobiles,  of  the  best 
telephone  system  on  earth:  of  a  new  gadget:  of  radios  running  on  in 
hotel  lobbies,  of  shimmering  legs  in  magazine  advertisements;  of 
simpering  voices  on  the  movie  screen:  of  10,000.000  unemployed. 
It  is  not  Just  a  world  of  goods  and  things  of  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments, with  nothing  to  believe  In  but  more  goods  and  more  things. 
If  it  were,  we  would  be  in  for  sure  disaster 

Democracy  is  an  abiding  faith  In  the  right  of  our  own  mind  to  be 
free.  In  our  own  spiritual  greatness.  In  the  happy  liberty  of  otir  own 
self. 

This  day  we  are  arming  ourselves  as  fast  as  we  can  to  protect  our- 
selves from  Invasion  by  those  who  would  take  our  freedom  from  us 
and  who  would  make  us  slaves  This  day  our  country  Is  uniting  as 
one  against  these  tj-rants  we  see  ruling  in  Europ)e  by  iron  and 
blood  We  can  lose  our  democracy,  our  freedom,  in  Just  two  ways. 
One  is  by  being  conquered  by  an  Invader  from  without  Against 
that  our  preparations,  going  forward  at  ever -increasing  speed,  are 
intended  as  a  stirring  challenge  to  any  tyrant  who  seeks  to  invade 
us  from  without  and  take  from  us  man's  right  to  rule  himself. 
The  other  way  that  we  can  lose  this  glorious  democracy  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  tis  from  our  forel)ear6  Is  by  having  the  reigns 
of  government  in  this  country  seized  by  one  who  is  ambitious  to 
be  our  dictator,  to  make  us  his  slaves,  to  take  our  freedom,  our 
right  to  rule  ourselves  from  us  The  greatest  protection  this  coun- 
try has  today  against  the  seizure  of  the  reins  of  government  by  a 
man  with  the  secret  ambition  for  dictatorship  over  this  country  is 
the  two-party  system  now  prevalent  here. 

In  this  country  today  we  have  two  strong  political  parties,  the 
Demccrata  and  the  Republicans  Of  course,  the  Democratic  Party 
when  it  first  started  In  the  days  of  Jefferson  was  then  called  the 
Republican  Party  About  20  years  later  it  was  called  the  Republi- 
can-Democratic Party  and  then  still  later  the  word  "Republican" 
was  dropped  The  present  Republican  Party  came  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  great  issue  cf  slavery  when  It  faced  this  country  One  of  the 
leaders  in  the  founding  of  this  Republican  Party,  of  cotirse.  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tt.day  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  cf  this  country  belong  to 
one  oi  these  two  great  parties.  Today  the  leaders  of  each  of  these 
two  great  parties  are  united  as  one  in  their  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
practices  prevalent  today  throughout  Europe.  I^anklln  Roosevelt 
and  Wendell  Willkle  both  despise  dictatorships  Today  they  look 
as  one  with  deep-seated  antipathy  toward  the  practices  of  the  blood- 
spattered  slave  drivers  of  Europe. 

So,  as  against  an  Invader  from  without  our  country  is  today, 
through  Ito  two  large  political  parties,  as  united  as  It  Is  possible  for 
a  country  to  be 

But.  the  big  field  where  a  two-party  system  Is  necessary  to  a 
democracy  Is  to  prevent  the  seizing  from  within  of  the  reins  of 
government  by  some  aspiring  dictator.  If  this  country  had  but  one 
strong  political  party,  how  easily  It  would  be  should  some  scheming 
man  secure  the  control  of  that  big  political  party  to  wipe  out  of 
existence  small  political  parties;  to  take  the  steps  that  we  have  seen 
so  easily  taken  in  Europe  to  create  that  one  political  party  Into  the 
machine  of  dictatorship. 

But  Just  as  long  as  there  are  two  powerful,  strong,  vigorotis  politi- 
cal parties  existing  In  a  democracy,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
seizure  of  the  reins  of  our  Government  from  within. 

It  seems  humanly  true  that  power  begets  more  power;  that  one 
who  is  vested  with  large  powers  grasps  for  more.  History  shows  that 
to  be  true.  We  see  evidence  of  It  in  our  own  country.  Various 
bureaucrats  are  now  grasping  for  more  power  lor  themselves.  Our 
country  is  fast  becoming  a  great  bureaucracy  In  the  last  140  years 
our  national  population  has  multiplied  by  25,  but  the  machinery 
of  Federal  Government,  as  measured  by  administrative  personnel, 
has  multiplied  by  the  astounding  flgxire  of  17.950  In  other  words, 
our  bureaucratic  population  has  Increased  700  times  faster  than  our 
total  population  The  signs  of  arbitrariness  are  self-evident.  I 
have  not  time  here  to  give  them  in  detail,  but  American  bureaucracy 
has  developed  its  own  technique  of  tyranny;  crossed,  it  can  move 
against  you  or  me  like  an  angry  tyrant 

The  greatest  service  my  party,  the  minority  party,  can  give  Is 
to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  activities  of  these  bureaucrats;  to 
make  siu-e  that  each  and  every  official  of  a  Government  bureau 
remembers  down  inside  himself  that  he  Is  a  servant  of  you  and 
me.  and  not  our  master  Every  dictatorial  or  arbitrary  practice 
that  these  men  who  run  these  Government  bureav.  <  try  to  prac- 
tice, every  act  of  theirs  that  connotes  a  feeling  of  mastery  rather 
than  of  service,  must  be  exposed,  must  be  brought  up  to  the  hot 
light  of  truth.  Every  policy  proposed  by  the  party  In  power  must 
be  weighed  carefully  and  conaclentlously  by  the  minority  party  to 
determine  If  it  be  for  the  good  of  you  and  of  me.  If.  in  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  that  party.  It  be  not  for  our  welfare,  then 
those  policies,  through  the  great  mstrumenUlity  of  a  great  political 
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party,  must  be  fought.    You  and  I  must  be  given  our  chance  to  pass 
on  that  policy 

The  recent  hard-fought,  bitter  election  Is  finished.  The  fight  U 
over,  the  battle  done  The  Democratic  Party  Is  to  continue  In 
power  Upon  It  falls  the  mantle  of  the  leadership  of  our  people  In 
these  trying  times  Upon  It  falls  the  charting  of  the  policies  of 
our  country.  Upon  It  devolves  the  efficient,  coiirteous  administra- 
tion of  our  laws.  But  It  cannot  go  ahead  uncheclsed.  It  must  go 
ahead  always  conscious  that  it  has  an  alert  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, that  the  minority  party,  the  Republican  Party,  will  be 
weighing  carefully  the  policies  it  chooses  to  recommend.  It  knows 
that  the  Republican  Party  will  be  carefully  scrutinizing  the  acts  of 
those  bureau  chiefs  who  have  been  in  office  so  long  It  will  be 
eternally  aware  that  if  its  party  members  do  not  remember  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  people  of  America,  and  not  our  masters,  the 
people  of  America  will  take  their  power  from  them. 

So.  we  have  here  in  America  today  the  picture  of  two  great  par- 
ties combining  as  the  bulwark  of  the  American  people.  Together 
they  stand  against  a  hostile  Invader.  They  are  determined  that  no 
foreign  man  shall  set  foot  upon  our  soil  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
our  democracy,  our  freedom,  our  liberty  from  us.  They  are  united 
In  this  great  cause.  By  the  same  token  these  two  parties  are  the 
greatest  safeguard  that  we  have  against  any  man  boring  from  within 
and  seizing  the  reigna  of  dictatorship  In  this  country. 

It  requires  no  clairvoyance  to  see  that  the  next  4  years  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  most  vitally  important  ones  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  The  things  to  t>e  done  during  that  period,  the  legislation 
to  be  adopted,  the  leadership  to  be  developed,  the  reaction  and  the 
response  of  the  American  people  to  the  events  which  lie  ahead  in 
the  struggle  between  dictatorship  and  democracy  will  irrevocably 
fashion  the  pattern  of  life  to  which  we.  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will,  of  necessity,  conform. 

Two  strong,  clean  political  parties  between  them  will  provide  this 
leadership  under  a  government  of  freemen.  The  legislation 
adopted  will  be  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  these  two  parties.  Oulded  outwardly  by  the  two-party 
tradition  of  otir  own  country,  led  Inwardly  by  new  and  burning 
faith  In  our  Heavenly  Father  this  country  will  never  fail  to  be  the 
bappy  home  of  free  men.  free  women,  and  little  children. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19K  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED    AT   TWENTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   CON- 
VENTION 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem- 
ber 12.  1940. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  one  of  the  major  farm  organizations  of  the  United 
States,  probably  has  been  more  in  line  with  the  objectives  and 
methods  embodied  In  the  present  national  farm  program  than 
any  of  the  other  major  farm  organizations. 

In  the  1940  resolutions  I  find  a  number  of  suggested  mod- 
ifications of  the  present  farm  program,  especially  dealing  with 
larger  commodity  loans  and  increased  marketing  and  pro- 
duction-control leatures.  I  think  the  Senate  should  go  very 
carefully  into  the  matters  recommended  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  I  urge  careful  reading  and  con- 
sideration of  these  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  SEcmrrr 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  has  always  believed  in  and  has  sup- 
ported every  effort  and  every  program  on  behalf  of  national  and 
world  peace.  In  common  with  all  groups  of  American  society,  we 
have  watched  with  horror  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
small  nations  during  the  past  year  We  have  witnessed  the  un- 
scruptilous  violation  of  even  the  first  elements  of  human  decency. 
We  recognize  the  brave  fight  which  is  being  waged  by  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies  to  preserve  humanitarian  principles  and  the  rights  of 


the  individual.  While  this  Is  no  time  for  unreasonable  national 
fear,  we  insist  that  the  experience  of  many  nations  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  interests  of  America  demand  that  the  full 
energies  and  resources  of  our  Nation  be  devoted  to  the  perfection  of 
all  our  national  defenses  with  the  utmost  speed  and  efficiency  until 
this  country  Is  made  absolutely  impregnable  to  foreign  attack 

A  first  essential  to  national  defense  is  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete dissolution  of  all  organizations  which  owe  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  power  and  the  elimination  of  all  influences  which  seek  to 
overthrow  or  undermine  constitutional  democratic  government. 
The  task  of  ridding  the  country  of  all  such  influences  is  a  p-oper 
function  of  government,  and  hysterical  persecution  of  loyal  citizens 
whose  ancestors  have  come  from  countries  which  have  faller.  unoer 
dictatorship  must  be  avoided  The  American  flag  must  regain  and 
forever  receive  'he  honor  and  respect  of  ever>'  individual  who  lives 
under  and  enjoys  its  protection 

Consistent  with  these  first  important  elements  of  national  de- 
fense, we  favor  extending  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  with  the 
utmost  speed  every  practical  aid  in  materials  and  equipment  so 
badly  needed  In  their  gallant  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  nations  of  freemen 

We  favor  doing  everything  within  our  national  power  and  honor 
to  remain  free  from  the  present  conflict  abroad  and  can  see  no  good 
purpose  In  entering  the  conflict  now  being  pursued  within  other 
nations,  America's  greatest  responsibility  and  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  future  peace  of  the  world,  to  world  reconstruction  and  preser- 
vation of  true  democracy,  will  be  found  in  the  field  of  strict  and 
ample  national  preparedness  and  directing  every  effort  and  the  us? 
of  every  resource  at  our  command  in  establishing  economic  Justice 
within  our  borders  and  thereby  making  democracy  so  attractive  that 
the  majorities  within  other  nations  will  have  practical  encourage- 
ment to  follow  our  national  example 

DOMESTIC   t'NITT 

Agriculture  will  do  Its  part  in  promoting  domestic  unity  and 
domestic  harmony  Such  unity  and  harmony  between  groups  has 
always  been  important,  and  now  it  is  vital  For  the  past  decade 
and  more  the  farmer  has  not  enjoyed  parity  with  industry  or  with 
labor  in  the  prices  of  his  products.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  h:is  always  favored  a  common  understanding  and  .a 
common  approach  to  this  problem  by  the  three  large  groups  which 
comprise  our  economic  life 

It  is  now  of  especial  Importance  that  we  solve  our  problems  In 
conference  rather  than  in  conflict.  We  again  invite  and  challenge 
the  leaders  of  industry  and  the  leaders  of  labor  to  Join  with  agricul- 
tural leadership  in  a  conference  or  conferences  to  solve  our  common 
problems  and  establish  economic  balance, 

INTERNATIONAL   TRADE    AND    HEMISPHERE   SECURrTT 

While  International  trade  has  been  sorely  di.^rupted  by  the  war, 
the  United  States  must  stand  ready  in  the  future  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  reopening  the  channels  of  world  trade  We  draw  attention 
to  the  large  resources  of  money  and  credit  which  the  United  States 
has  available  for  use  in  this  phase  of  world  reconstruction 

We  recognize  the  acute  distress  which  is  confronting  the  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
market  We  believe  that  this  situation  should  be  met  in  the  spirit 
of  true  cooperation  as  good  neighbors  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
wherein  each  would  refrain  from  wrecking  the  markets  of  others 
by  dumping  more  than  a  proportionate  share  in  their  markets 

We  are  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  United  States 
has  assumed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  imfXDrtance  of  this 
to  our  mutual  security  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  sympathetic 
Latin  American  policy  be  any  threat  to  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture  We  favor  financial  assistance  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  storing  and  controlling  surplus  crops,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  should  not  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
crowd  these  countries  out  of  their  customary  markets  No  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  bringing  commodities  to  the  United 
States  which  are  already  in  surplus  in  this  country.  Imports  of 
competitive  farm  products  must  not  be  permitted  to  hold  or  reduce 
domestic  prices  below  parity, 

N.^TION.^L    FARM    PROGRAM 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  fully  mindful  of  the 
public  interest,  has  since  the  post-war  collapse  of  1920  consistently 
and  aggressively  championed  the  cause  of  American  agriculture 
Ever-Increasing  restrictive  trade  barriers  from  without  and  ever- 
extending  price  controls  by  other  groups  have  intensified  the  nu- 
merous and  complex  problems  of  agriculture  Through  trial  and 
error  we  have  sought,  and  in  large  part  found,  solutions 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  related  Federal 
legislative  enactments  constitute  our  national  farm  program,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  principle  of  parity  The  broad  basic  princi- 
ples of  this  program  we  herein  unequivocally  reaffirm  and  reendorse. 
Through  this  program  the  declared  goals  of  paritv  can  and  must  be 
attained  With  every  organization  force  at  our  command  we  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  every  Improvement  of  the  program,  its 
effective  administration,  and  its  readjustment  and  reaccommodation 
to  every  kind  of  changing  condition. 

The  national  farm  program  I'ffers  the  instrumentality  for  each 
class  of  cooperating  farmers  to  attain  its  equitable  income  position 
through  (a)  soil  conservation  for  every  American  farm,  (b)  com- 
modity loans,  acreage  allotments,  and  marketing  quotas  for  pro- 
ducers of  basic  crops,  (c)  parity  payments  to  producers  of  ba.sic 
crops,  (d)  marketing  agreements  for  certain  nonbasic  crops  and 
farm  products,  (e)  commodity  loans  and  surplus  disposal  for  basic 
and  nonbasic  farm  commodities. 
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Throutrh  this  program  the  maximum  advantage  comes  directly 
to  each  farmer  who  will  cooperate  The  lesser  and  Indirect  advan- 
tage comes  to  the  other  farmers  who  even  refuse  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  their  fellow  producers. 

There  arc  important  Improvements  which  must  be  made  in  this 
program  Certain  improvements  must  be  authorized  by  Congress 
Other  imprcverrents  must  be  made  through  administration,  and 
certain  objectives  of  thr  program  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
apprcpriailon  of   Federal  funds  under  existing  authorizations 

1  National  administrative  reorganization:  The  new  programs 
which  have  been  provided  in  the  agricultural  legislation  enacted 
during  recent  years  in  the  normal  process  of  growth  have  resulted 
In  too  much  overlapping  and  duplication  of  activity.  The  many 
agencies  needed  to  carry  on  this  program  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  the  proces-s  of  considering  each  subject  separately  A  woe- 
fxtl  lack  of  coordinaticn  ai-.d  planning  In  carr^'ing  out  thest  programs 
Is  evident  to  every  farmer.  On  too  many  occasions  one  agency 
recommci.ds  an  activity  in  conflict  with  that  of  another  agency. 
Too  many  instances  prevail  where  personnel  Is  employed  to  accom- 
plish an  activity  already  embraced  within  the  functions  of  another 
and  existing  agency.  Farmers  do  not  want  numerous  agents  con- 
sulting them  on  farm  programs  They  want  coordination  of  these 
efforts,  consistency  in  administration  wdthout  duplication  and  over- 
lapping, and  above  all.  administration  w^ith  the  least  expenditure 
of  Government  funds 

We  believe  that  the  remedy  for  this  situation  lies  In  the  unlfl- 
cation  of  adniinittralion  in  the  hands  of  a  five-man  nonpartisan 
board  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  This  board  should 
be  representative  of  the  Nation's  agriculture  It  should  be  inde- 
pendent in  its  position  with  respect  to  other  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  government  It  should  cover  the  administration  of  the  A  A  A 
and  crop  insurance,  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  surplus  marketing  and  disposal.  Including  the  stamp 
plan.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  planning  activities  now  In  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics 

2  state  administration:  In  the  field  of  administration  within  the 
States  we  know  of  no  existing  agency  so  well  qualified  as  the 
extension  service  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  of  these  programs  Its  knowledge  of  rural  people  and 
rural  problems  and  its  broad  and  successful  experience  in  work- 
ing with  farmers  makes  the  extension  service  ideal  for  this  func- 
tion It  will  be  neces.sary,  however,  that  It  function  in  a  different 
manner  witn  ref^pect  to  different  types  of  programs 

We  recommend  that  the  director  of  extension  after  consulta- 
tion with  State-wide  membership  farm  organizations,  submit  an- 
nually to  the  propo.^ed  Federal  Board  nominations  of  persons  to 
compose  the  State  committee  The  State  committee  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
including  conservation  practices  and  crop  insiirance.  Insofar  as 
State  administration  is  practical.  It  will  be  responsible  for  admin- 
Isterm?  the  surplus  marketing  and  disposal  program  and  the 
commodity  credit  loan  program. 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the  present  county  committees 
as  they  are  now  constituted  and  their  relation  to  the  county  agent 
should  be  continued  with  such  county  committees  responsible  to 
the  State  committee 

The  Extension  Service  should  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  home  and  farm 
management  pha-ses  of  the  farm-security  programs,  and  for  the 
State- wide  planning  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultu'al  Eco- 
nomics 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  administrative  changes  funds 
should  be  transferred  from  appropriations  provided  by  Congre-ss  to 
the  Extension  Service  and  to  the  State  AAA  committee  for  State 
and  local  administration  of  the  laws  making  up  the  farm  program. 

3  Marketing  agreements:  We  urge  that  the  Marketing  Agreements 
Act  be  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of  the  act  to  any 
and  all  farm  commodities  In  the  development  and  operation  of 
marketing  agreements,  it  Is  essential  that  control  be  retained  by 
producers  and  that  the  rights  of  cooperative  organizations  be  recog- 
nized and  maintained 

4  Commodity  loans:  Unparalleled  factors  in  world  trade  have 
caused  America  s  granaries  to  overflow.  American  consumers  need 
fear  no  rationing  of  food  or  fiber.  The  supplies  of  farm  products 
are  here  to  meet  the  impact  of  drought  or  war  emergencies  The 
ever-normal  granary  at  this  time  needs  no  expansion  The  pro- 
ducers of  the  export  crops  have,  with  the  help  of  a  kindly  Providence, 
filled  to  overflowing  their  bins  and  storehousies  They  must  not  at 
this  time  be  charged  with  any  burden  of  overabundant  stores.  The 
commodity-loan  sections  of  the  Farm  Act  must  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide, during  the  present  emergency,  for  a  different  application  of 
the  provisions  of  law  affe<tlng  commodity  loans  to  producers  of 
basic  crops. 

We  propo<e  that  all  coo!>erating  producers  of  basic  crops  shall 
have  the  definite  right  of  mandatory  commodity  loans,  with  the 
amount  of  loans  keyed  and  graduated  to  determinable  current  sup- 
ply and  demand  level.',  with  the  amount  of  loans  fixed  at  85  percent 
cf  parity  price  when  such  demand  shall  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
such  supply  To  Justify  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  price,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  amending  the  act  to  provide  for  an  allot- 
ment of  acreage  which  will  produce  a  supply  not  in  excess  of  the 
ctirrent  annual  requirements,  for  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports, and  increase  the  penalties  in  the  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  act  as  applied  to  noncooperators. 

We  further  propose  that  because  of  the  kies  of  an  unusuaUy  high 
percentage  of  foreign  exports,  the  loans  on  cotton  shall  not  be  less 
than  85  percent  of  parity  price  for  any  marketing  year  when  the 


estimated  production  is  not  In  exoe&i  cf  11.000,000  bales,  and  that 
the  cotton  producer  should  have  additional  consideration  for 
effort*  directed  toward  balancing  his  current  production  to  the 
probable  current  demand 

For  reduction  in  the  current  supply  of  cotton  to  11.000.000  bales 
;  or  less,  cotton  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Government -owned  stocks 
'  and  in  compensation  for  such  reduction,  payments  In  kind  or  their 
equivalent  should  bo  made  To  farmers  who  red\ice  their  produc- 
tion below  their  pro  rata  share  of  12.000,000  bales,  such  pavments 
in  kind  or  their  equivalent  should  he  mride  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
bale  cf  cotton  for  each  bale  of  reduction.  No  farm  or  allotment 
area  shall  have  its  prcportionatc  share  of  the  national  acreage 
allotmciit   reduced   because  of  cooperation  under  this  paragraph 

5,  We  favor  such  change  in  the  act  as  is  necessary  to  assure  to 
all  producers  of  basic  crops  equitable  acreage  allotments, 

6,  Stamp  plan:  We  endorse  the  broad,  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  stamp  plan  for  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses  We  urge 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  this  prcgram.  We  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  In  this  program  benefits  are  shired  l>etween 
the    underprivileged    and    the    undemouri<;hed.    businessmen     :ind 

I  the  producer  of  agricultural  surpluses  It  should  not  be  considered 
exclusively  an  agricultural  measure.     In  making  agricultural  appro- 

I    priations,  we  ask  the  Congres^s  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  substi- 

j    tute  fcr  direct  purchase  in  esp>ecially  distressed  markets,  or  for  the 

'    other  agricultural  programs 

7  Sugar  program:  We  be!ieve  that  the  situation  of  sugar  pro- 
ducers-   requires    revision    and    reenactment    of    legislation    for    the 

',  scurri  adjustment  of  their  Industry  and  which  will  give  proper 
consideration  tc  producer^  and  consumers.  We  will  support  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  and  pro\iding  for  a  moderate  expansion  in 
domestic  areas,  and  which  takes  account  of  varying  relations,  con- 
ditions, and  needs  in  the  several  areas,  and  which  will  provide  for 

;  the  maintenance  of  all  parts  of  the  Industry  upon  a  properly 
remunerative  level, 

I        8.  Apprcpriaticns:   Adequate  appropriations  to  maintain  and  sup- 

;    port  all  phases  of  the  farm  program  must  be  provided. 

a  Soil-conservation  funds:  The  full  authorized  amount  of  funds 
should  l>e  appropriated  for  the  Sell  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

b  Parity-payment  funds:  We  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress its  declaration  in  favor  of  parity  payments  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  and  urge  adequate  appropriations  be  made 

I    to  conform  fully  to  this  provision  of  the  act. 

'  c  Surplus-disposal  funds:  We  ask  that  adequate  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
surplus  disposal  and  export -subsidy  programs  The  importance  of 
these  funds  Is  more  urgent  today  because  of  the  loss  of  many 
export  outlet.s. 

d.  Crop-insurance  funds:  We  ask  that  reasonable  appropriations 
be  provided  for  crop  Insurance. 

FARM  cKXDrr 

The  farm-credit  system,  built  up  through  a  quarter  century  of 
effort  of  farm  leaders,  belongs  to  agriculture  and  its  farmer  bor- 
rowers. We  will  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  take  this  system  away 
from  farmers  Despite  adverse  economic  conditions  and  great 
fluctuations  in  land  values,  this  system  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice and  as  a  whole  Is  in  sound  financial  condition. 

Experience  bus  demonstrated  the  need  for  improvements  in  this 
cooperative  credit  system.     To  that  end  we  recommend: 

a  Provision  for  changing  the  method  for  determining  the  con- 
tract rate  of  interest  payable  on  farm  mortgages  to  insure  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rates  to  farmers  consistent  with  the  cost  of  money. 

b  Rehabilitation  of  national  farm-loan  associations  by  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  ail  losses  and  profits  between  the  associations  and 
their  respective  Federal  land  banks  and  by  refinancing  the  Federal 
land-bank  bonds  now  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration 

c.  Insure  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  money  by  making  the  dis- 
count privileges  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  available  tc  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  by  using  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration txj  maintain  a  minimum  spread  lietween  the  Federal  land- 
bcmk  bonds  and  Government-guaranteed  bonds  of  the  Corporation, 

d  Establish  within  each  bank  a  reserve  tc  t)e  used  if  needed  to 
discharge  its  Joint  responsibility  for  the  bends  of  the  system  and 
permit  any  individual  bank  which  has  met  this  reserve  require- 
ment to  pay  dividend.'-  if  justified  by  Its  earnings, 

e.  The  full  responsibility  for  all  lines  of  cooperative  farm  credit 
should  be  placed  under  an  independent  nonpartisan  board  within 
or  properly  correlated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
favor  placing  the  loaning  activities  cf  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  a  separate  department  under  this  Board. 

In  the  Interest  of  unity  within  agriculture  and  constructive,  ef- 
fective action  to  bring  about  these  ne?ded  improvements,  we  urge 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  call  a  representa- 
tive national  conference  of  the  duly  elected  leaders  of  national  farm 
organizations  to  formulate  definite  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

rtDEEAL     TAXATION 

The  national -defense  program  Is  placing  new  and  greatly  in- 
creased burdens  upon  the  Federal  Budget  In  affirmation  of  the 
policies  set  forward  by  the  board  of  directors,  we  support  higher 
taxes  to  meet  a  proper  share  of  this  added  expenditure.  We  v\U 
oppose  efforts  to  raise  this  revenue  from  excise  or  consumption 
taxes.  The  corporate  and  personal  Income  tax  must  be  the  main 
source  of  revenue  and  the  excess-profits  tax  should  be  tightened 
and  maximum  rates  of  profit  established  above  which  all  revenue* 
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and  her  Allies  to  preserve  humanitarian  principles  and  the  rights  of 
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will  be  considered  as  excess  profits  and  be  taxable  as  such^  Only 
by  such  tax  policies  can  profiteering  be  forestalled  and  the  defense 
program  financed  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

MONrrAET     AND    CaEDrT    POLICT 

We  urg©  the  early  completion  of  the  study  of  monetary  and 
credit  policy  now  under  way  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was  requested  by  this 
Federation  2  years  ago.  This  is  necessary  to  the  end  that  nionetary 
and  credit  policy  may  be  made  to  serve  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
the  objective  of  stable  commodity  prices,  with  a  dollar  of  constant 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power. 

DETENSK  PLANNTNC  AND  ACRICULTURI 
In  the  industrial  expansion  required  under  the  defense  prop^m. 
representatives  of  all  areas  Join  In  asking  that  this  new  Industry 
be  decentralized  as  widely  as  possible  to  the  end  that  further 
concentration  of  industry  may  be  avoided  and  a  better  balance 
of   industry  and   agriculture   achieved   in   our  rural   areas. 

We  commend  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  for 
the  consideration  given  to  agriculture  in  establishing  a  part  ol 
Its  new  nitrogen  capacity  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  In  the  further  expansion  of  the  nitrate  pro- 
gram we  insist  that  all  possible  consideration  be  given  to  the 
ultimate   provision  of   agricultural   nitrogen  at  lowest   cost. 

In  order  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  we  recommend 
the  storage  of  reserve  stocks  of  grain  in  the  heavy  consuming 
areas  of  the  northeast  as  a  defense  measure. 

aTTRAL-DEFENSE   PKOCRAMS 

To  the  extent  that  national  preparedness  requires  the  training  of 
rural  youth  for  defense.  Industry,  and  citizenship,  the  conserving 
of  human  and  material  resources  of  the  farm  and  farm  family,  the 
fostering  of  health  and  physical  well-being  of  farm  people,  througn 
proper  nutrition,  better  farm  homes  and  facilities,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  directs  its  officers  to  consult  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  National  De- 
fense the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  providing  necessary  fund:5 
and  allotments  to  established  educational  ngencies.  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  vocational  schools,  and  other  permanent  agencies  for 
these  purposes. 

ANTTTHTTST  ENFORCEMENT 

We  Strongly  endorse  the  attitude  of  enforcement  officials  in  the 
administration  of  the  antitrust  laws.  We  especially  appreciate  the 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  monopolistic  restraints  upon  mate- 
rials used  in  agricultural  production  and  in  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  farm  products  We  insist  upon  the  expansion  of  this 
program  and  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   HEARINGS    AND   REVIEW 

We  favor  and  will  support  legislation  which  will  require  public 
hearings  and  permit  court  review  on  all  important  phases  of  the 
farm  program  as  well  as  regulations,  decisions,  findings,  and  orders 
under  agricultural  and  other  laws,  when  substantial  legal  rights  are 

affected  ,         , 

We  recognize,  however,  that  such  legislation  must  properly  safe- 
guard reasonably  expeditious  administration  of  law. 

SOCIAL  SECtnUTT 

During  the  past  year,  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  extension 
cf  old-age  assistance  to  farm  workers.  We  believe  that  until  such 
time  as  agricultural  prices  are  restored  to  parity  levels,  additional 
burdens  from  social  legislation  cannot  be  carried  by  farmers.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  measures  be  referred  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  study  and  for  discussion  with  sponsoring  groups  in 
government,  labor,  and  industry,  and  that  the  board  of  directors  be 
empowered  to  act  thereon. 

FORESTRY 

We  reaffirm  our  forestry  resolutions  adopted  In  December  1939 
and  presented  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Forestry 
last  January.  We  recommend  a  Nation-wide  forestry  program  with 
vigorous  Federal  leadership  but  with  local  participation  in  its  for- 
mulation and  conduct  and  with  farm  forestry  administered  through 
the  Agricultural  Exterislon  Service  In  the  States.  It  should  provide 
public  assistance  and  encouragement  to  private  landowners,  espe- 
cially the  small  owners,  in  the  protection,  management,  and  harvpst- 
ing  of  timber  crops:  In  marketing,  developing  new  uses,  and  in 
obtaining  fair  prices  for  timber  products.  Along  with  these  public 
aids  there  should  be  sufficient  controls  to  safeguard  the  public 
investment  to  stop  destruction  and  deterioration  of  the  resource, 
and  to  place  and  keep  the  lands  In  a  reasonably  productive  condi- 
tion We  further  recommend  the  multiple  use  of  the  forests  to 
protect  the  economic  existence  and  established  rights  of  farmers  and 
livestock  men  dependent  upon  seasonal  grazing  within  the  fores's. 

In  line  with  lon?-^tandlng  policy,  we  are  unqualinedly  oppo.'^ed  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  from  the  D.-partment  of  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING 

Among  the  most  complex  problems  confronting  farmers  there  are 
many  which  concern  the  marketing  and  distribution  cf  farm  prod- 
ucts Many  requests  and  suggestions  are  currently  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  covering 
the  Held  of  marketing  practices,  market  news  services,  regulation, 
and  other  kindred  matters. 

We  believe  at  this  time  that  the  more  intelligent  and  proper 
l^proach  to  these  problems  wUl  be  found  throxigh  committee  studies 


and  conferences  of  outstanding  farmers  within  their  ^eepe;- five  com- 

mc3uty  fields  and  through  research  by  the  l^'^^-g'^^V  ri.^^tion  of 
We  commend  the  board  of  directors  acting  under  the  direction  of 
our  lit^nual  convention  for  its  leadership  in  arranging  for 
national  committees  for  study  and  formulation  of  programs  for  the 
nvestSck.^S^.  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  poultry  industries,  includ- 
ing iteappropratlon  of  organization  funds  for  ^hej=upport  of  thes- 
Smmlttees  We  ask  that  this  program  be  pressed  with  vigor  dur- 
m?^?he  coming  year  and  that  it  receive  the  ^^^^^'^'1''^°^''' 
BUDOort  of  the  State  farm  bureau  federations  in  accordance  with 
Se^a!Jlotment^  which  have  been  established  by  the  respective 
national  commodity  committees. 

We  acknowledge  With  gratitude  the  financial  support  and  cooper- 
ation that  has  been  received  from  many  cooperative  commodity 
organizations  In  getting  these  programs  under  way  and  in  their 
assurances  of  continued  support. 

TERMINAL   MARKETS 

We  believe  that  Improvement  of  terminal  markets  offers  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  reducing  distribution  ^^^^^^  ^ .^f '^"jme"^ 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward  the  establishment  o  a 
new  livf  poultry  market  in  New  York  City  and  the  progress  which 
Sas  been  made  toward  the  development  of  a  workable  P^«^"J°;^"J^f  " 
ernizing  the  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  n  the  same  c^y. 
We  urge  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  and  other  civic  officials  tako 
tomedllte  steps  to  make  one  of  the  suggested  P'^^^^^Pf^X'^'^^^^l 
recommend  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  p^b-ic 
agencies  continue  with  studies  of  terminal  market*  and  ^^at  pro- 
ducer interests  be  represented  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the 
modernization  and  improvement  of  such  markets. 

AGRICULTLTIAL    COOPERATIVES 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  always  supported 
strong  and  independent  cooperatives  of  agrlculttjral  P^^^'^^^^^.^^.^ 
again  affirm  our  faith  in  agricultural  cooperation  ^ye  believe  It 
should  have  the  continuing  support  of  all  farmers  to  the  end  that 
farm  people  may  become  completely  organized  for  /<''^-»i*''P  f  "^^ 
mutual  aid  We  particularly  commend  the  efforts  of  ovir  member 
organizations  to  coordinate  and  make  more  effective  the  various 
cooperative  services  operating  within  the  States  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  farmers 

FEDERAL  CONTRXBTmON   TO  REPLACE  LOCAL  TAXES 

Where  Federal   acquisition  of  privately   owned   land  reduces   the 

base  of  the  general  property  tax  .sufficiently  to  create  a  serious  fiscal 

I    nroblem   we  recommend  that  equitable  contribution  be  made  to  the 

1    local  taxing  units  by  the  Federal  Government  for  at  least  the  period 

of  readjustment. 

STATE.  INSULAR,  AND  COMMODITY    RESOLUTIONS 

The  resolutions  committee  has  reviewed  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  passed  by  State  organizations  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Farmers 
Association  during  the  past  year  Many  of  these  have  become  part 
of  other  resolutions  herein  set  forth  Where  these  resolutions  seek 
national  action  on  specific  local  problems  we  &sk  that  they  have  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  board  of  directors  with  authority  to  act. 

The  resolutions  committee  has  received  reports  from  the  several 
commodity  conferences  Where  the  subject  matter  has  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  the  recommendations  of 
the  conferences  are  hereby  transmitted  to  the  board  of  directors 
with  recommendation  and  power  to  act. 

REAFFIRMATION 

We  reaffirm  the  following  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  federation  In  1939:  Transportation,  labor,  feed  legisla- 
tion fertilizer  program  of  the  T.  V.  A  .  and  Farm  Bureau,  extension 
relations:  the  resolution  adopted  In  1936  relative  to  the  Argentine 
Sanitary  Convention:  the  resolution  on  R.  E  A  adopted  In  1937: 
and  all  other  annual-meeting  resolutions  of  the  federation  that 
are  now  in  force,  except  insofar  as  they  are  modified  or  supple- 
mented by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  annual  meeting 

ORGANIZATION 

American  farmers  must  be  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
organization.  They  realize  that  only  through  complete  organiza- 
tion can  agriculture  survive.  During  the  past  year  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  grown  In  numbers  and  in  strength 
The  time  Is  now  ripe  for  greater  growth  than  we  have  ever  known 
before.  We  say  to  our  county.  Slate,  and  national  leaders.  "Now 
is  the  time  to  redouble  your  efforts  to  the  end  that  every  State, 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  have  an  active, 
militant  Farm  Bureau  organization."  The  situation  requires  that 
this  coming  year  we  number  our  Increased  membership  not  in 
hundreds  or  in  thousands  but  in  hundreds  of  thousands  To  dis- 
charge its  great  and  many  responsibilities,  agriculture.  In  the 
months  ahead,  must  speak  with  a  strong  and   authoritative   voice. 

TRIBUTE   TO    A>1ERIC.\N    FARM    BUREAU    FEDERATION    LEADERSHIP 

We  most  sincerely  and  heartily  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  unstinted  services  of  our  able  and  devoted  president  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  who  through  the  year  has  spent  and  Is  spending  every 
vital  force  he  possesses  for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of 
American  farmers:  and  we  further  desire  to  reiterate  our  faith 
in  our  other  able  and  efficient  officers  and  board  of  directors,  and 
we  pledge  to  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  upholding  their 
hands. 

RESOLUTIONS    OF    ASSOCIATED    WOMEN 

We  recommend  that  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Associated 
Women  of   tiie  American  Farm   Bureau  Federation   at  their  alxth 


percentage  of  foreign  exports,  the  loans  on  cotton  shall  not  be  less 
than  85  percent  of  parity  price  for  any  marketing  year  when  the 


source  of  revenue   and  the  excess-pronts   tax   should   be   tlghli  :.ed 
and  maximum  rates  of  profit  established  above  which  all  rtvenues 
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annual  convention  be   approved  and  incorporated   in  the  records 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

"Resolutions    of    the    Associated    Women    of    the    American    Farm 

Bureau  Federation  adopted  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  held 

in  Baltimore.  Md  .  December  9.  1940 

"I 

"In  these  critical  times,  when  our  Nation  is  striving  valiantly  to 
achieve  military  preparedness,  the  farm  women  of  the  country 
stand  ready  to  do  their  part,  to  make  any  sacrifices  which  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  liberty  and  freedom  for  our  people  and  to 
uphold  our  cherished  traditions  and  institutions  of  democracy.  We 
offer  the  full  strength  of  our  organization  to  our  country,  to  be 
used  in  any  way  that  may  appear  necessary. 

•*n 

"Because  of  present  trends,  we  secognize  the  importance  of  farm 
people  accepting  the  responsibility  for  doing  something  about  their 
own  problems  In  a  democratic  government  a  free,  independent 
organization  of  farm  people,  with  no  obligation  except  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  has  a  peculiar  and  Important 
function  to  perform,  which  Is  worthy  of  the  time,  talents,  and 
money  of  every  farm  family 

"Realizing  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  such  an  organization,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  continual  effort  to  convince  a  greater  number 
of  people  of  this  need  and  their  obligations  to  it. 

"m 

"Since  many  of  our  boys  called  for  military  service  are  being 
rejected  because  of  physical  unfitness,  we  say.  as  we  said  in  reso- 
lution last  year,  that  the  health  of  the  Individual  is  of  paramount 
Importance  'o  the  Nation  Every  prospective  mother  In  this  coun- 
try Is  entitled  to  proper  prenatal  care.  E>ery  child  Is  entitled  to 
proper  food  In  adequate  quantity,  protection  against  communica- 
ble disease,  periodic  health  examinations,  and  dental  care.  Every 
means  must  be  utilized  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  improve  the 
physical  and  mental  status  of  otir  citizenry.  We  gladly  give  our 
support  to  health  programs  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives 

"ly 

"We  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  training  rural  youth 
for  leadership  to  which  the  Farm  Bureau  is  prepared  to  make  a 
contribution:  ( 1)  In  helping  them  to  understand  vital  problems 
affecting  agriculture  and  (2)  by  giving  them  actual  responsibility 
in  developing   leadership. 

"We  pledge  the  Associated  Women's  earnest  cooperation  with  the 
rural  youth  groups  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  we  further  recom- 
mend that  the  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation  continue  Its  ef- 
forti-  toward  the  development  of  a  program  that  will  render  this 
contribution  adequately  available  to  youth. 

"V 

"We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  American  Fann  Bureau  Fed- 
eration in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  better  coordination  of  all 
agricultural  programs  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  more  et- 
ficiently  and  more  effectively.  We  offer  our  cooperation  in  helping 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

"VI 

"One  of  the  mopt  serious  problems  confronting  our  Nation  today 
Is  that  of  human  welfare  Society  must  recognize  the  existence  of 
certain  obligations  toward  the  welfare  of  all  people,  but  In  turn 
must  seek  a  method  of  discharging  those  obligations  on  a  basis 
which  will  not  destroy  the  taxpayers  and  In  turn  Jeopardize  fair 
government 

"We  must  have  legl.slatlon  of  such  a  nature  as  will  tend  to  de- 
crease dependency  rather  than  promote  Its  growth  We  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  comprehensive  work-relief  law  requiring  every 
able-bodied  person  to  perform  some  constructive  service  in  return 
for  relief  a.s.«:lstance  Whenever  an  Individual  on  relief  is  afforded 
work  In  private  enterprise,  though  that  work  may  be  temporary,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  accept  that  work  without  hazarding  his 
relations  with  the  relief  program. 

"VII 

"The  Importance  of  rural  education  and  the  i.eed  for  expanded 
library  facilities  cannot  be  overestimated.  Because  of  the  mobility 
cf  our  population,  the  local  taxing  unit  is  no  longer  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  the  children  born  In  that  unit  Therefore 
further  Federal  aid  to  education  on  the  basis  of  need  should  be 
given  We  urge  that  rural  library  facilities  be  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  economically  feasible. 

••vin 

"Since  rnpldlv  expanding  programs  of  nutrition  In  defense  and 
conservation  and  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  of 
concern  to  rural  women,  and  since  rural  women  look  to  county 
hcme-demonstratlon  agents  of  the  Extension  Service  for  educational 
guidance  and  service,  we  recommend  that  any  money  appropriated 
by  the  United  SUtes  Government  for  nutrition  in  defense  be  han- 
dled through  the  Extension  Service  of  the  various  States,  using  the 
present  set-up  with  additional  personnel  as  needed. 

"IX 

"We  recommend  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  teaching 
of  citizenship  In  the  schools  of  cur  Nation. 

"Appreciation 

"In  behalf  of  the  officers,  directors,  delegates,  and  guests  of  the 
Associati-<i   Women  of   the   American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon,  we 


wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Edwin  D  Fry.  Mrs.  Roy  C  F  Weagly,  Mis';  Venla 
Kellar.  and  all  the  Maryland  people  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
comforts  provided  to  help  make  this  convention  and  our  stay  In 
BaJtimore  a  most  pleasant  occasion. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Mrs  Elsie  W   Mies.  Chairman. 
"  Mrs.  Abbie  C   Sargent. 
"  Mrs    LiLi  IE  D.  ScoTT. 
"  Mrs.  C.  E   Powell." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Earl  C  Smith,  chairman:  Francis  Johnson:  O.  O  Wolf:  Hassil 
E.  Schenck:  Frank  W.  White:  R  W  Brown:  Perry  L. 
Green:  R.  E  Short:  Ransom  Aldrich:  Ben  Kilpore;  J.  F. 
Porter;  Walter  Randolph;  H.  P  King;  George  M.  Putnam; 
A  H.  Packard;  H.  J.  King;  Ray  B  Wiser;  W.  R.  Ogg. 
secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  19  <Urgislativc  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WINFIELD  (KANS  )   DAILY  COURIER 


Mr.  REEID.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  un  inimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Limiting  Services," 
which  appeared  in  the  Winfield  <Kans.)  Daily  Courier  of 
December  12.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
print.ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Winfield    (Kans.)    Dally  Courier  of  December  12.   1940) 

LIMmNG    SERVICES 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law.  the 
Burlington  Daily  Republican,  edited  for  nearly  60  years  by  John 
Redmond,  has  been  compelled  to  drop  It^  Saturday  Issue  This  is  in 
line  with  the  pwlicy  of  the  Clay  Center  Daily  Dispatch,  another 
good  small-town  daily  which  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  its 
services  by  dropping  the  Saturday  Issue. 

Commenting  on  the  law  and  its  results,  Mr.  Redmond  has  the 
following  to  say: 

"The  Federal  wage  and  hour  law  was  Intended  for  the  Immense 
industrial  plants  where  men  are  hired  by  the  hour,  and  certainly 
does  not  fit  an  office  like  this  where  the  employees  are  hired  prac- 
tically for  life. 

"The  £ub.scrlbcrs  jvlll  receive  five  papers  a  week  Instead  of  six, 
but  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  just  as  much  news  In  the  five 
issues  as  there  haf;  been  In  the  six.  and.  If  the  5-day  plan  works  as 
well  here  as  it  has  In  a  number  ol  places,  the  paper  may  be  a 
little  better. 

"Some  small-town  dailies  are  changing  to  weeklies,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  sensible  thing,  especially  In  towns  of  less  than 
5.000  population;  and  such  a  change  was  very  seriously  considered 
here,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  Burlington,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  2.500.  has  had  this  daily  for  Just  a  few  months  less  than 
half  a  century,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  dally  but  to  try  out 
tlie  5-day  week,  as  a  number  of  dailies  in  towns  under  10,000 
have  done. 

"Newspapermen  contend  that  the  law  was  not  Intended  for  and 
docs  not  apply  to  newspapers  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
ruling  that  would  settle  the  question  and  therefore  are  afraid  not 
to  complv- 

"The  law  specifically  exempts  from  Its  provisions  weekly  news- 
papers with  less  than  3  000  circulation  which  places  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  the  small-town  dally  which  mvist  compete  with  them." 

No  two  towns  aro  alike  The  Republican  at  Burlington  does  not 
buy  the  Associated  Press  reports  to  supply  its  readers  with  outside 
news.  Neither  does  It  have  two  colleges  In  addition  to  Its  high 
school,  which  develop  an  Interest  In  sports  and  make  the  outcome  of 
inter-hlgh-school  and  collegiate  games  a  matter  of  very  lively  inter- 
est. The  Courier  provides  these  services  for  its  readers.  Needless 
to  say,  they  all  cost  money. 

The  Courier  is  trying  the  experiment  of  going  to  press  at  noon  on 
Saturday  In  so  doing  it  is  conscious  that  a  .small  part  of  Its  serv- 
ices are  curtailed.  This  situation  was  not  brought  alx)ut  by  tlie 
employees  in  the  office  It  was  forced  upon  them  as  upon  the 
management  Generally  speaking,  newspaper  workers  are  content 
to  work  6  days  of  8  hours  each. 

This  wage  and  hour  law  should  never  have  been  written  to  apply 
to  the  smaller  towns  For  while  it  may  have  bein  expected  to  In- 
creai*  employment  in  the  great  centers  of  industry,  it  has  jau  the 
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opposite  effect  In  the  smaller  towns.  Trained  workers  drift  to  | 
the  big  centers  They  do  not  live  in  the  smaller  towns  For  that 
reason  workers  In  commerce  and  in  Industry  must  be  trained  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  must  be  held  there  by  continuous  employment. 
App:ylng  the  wage  and  hour  law  in  smaller  towns  simplv  cuts  down 
employment  cuts  down  the  services  rendered  by  institutions  which 
give  employment,  which  In  turn  hamstrings  the  ccmmunitles  them- 

selves 

The  outcome  Is  obvious  to  all  except  the  "brain  trusters"  who 
promulgated  this  law  The  services  of  the  institutions  of  the 
smaller  towns  will  be  curtailed,  whether  the  institutions  ba  banks, 
retail  stores,  wholesale  houses,  or  Industrial  plants  Curtailmg 
services  means  less  income;  less  income  means  less  wages  and  sal- 
aries to  employees.  This  summarizes  the  outlook  in  all  the  smaller 
communities.  This  .situation  applies  no  matter  what  the  location, 
the  resources,  natural  and  acquired,  the  advantages  of  environ- 
ment cultivated  through  the  years,  or  what  have  you. 

Tlie  authors  and  supporters  of  this  law  and  kindred  laws  are  out 
of  touch  with  and  have  no  sympathy  for  the  smaller  community 
life  of  the  Nation  Born  in  the  great  centers  of  population  In  this 
country  or  in  EXirope.  they  attended  the  great  universities  where 
thousands  were  enrolled.  They  saw  industry  only  where  thousands 
were  employed  and  lived  in  an  environment  of  crowded  population. 
They  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  living  conditions,  the  commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  smaller  communities  of  our  great  Nation. 
These  laws  may  have  been  written  to  distribute  Jobs  and  help  un- 
employment, but  the  effect  of  the  laws  when  put  in  operation  works 
in  Just  the  opposite  way.  Instead  of  increasing  J3bs  they  limit  the 
number  of  Jobs,  because  they  limit  the  earnings  of  individual 
workers  They  curtail  income  of  employers,  thereby  actually 
reducing  the  number  h.red. 

If  the  smaller  communities  of  America  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  life  and  privileges  of  former  years  they  must  compel  a  change 
In  the  application  of  the  wage  and  hour  laws  The  time  to  appeal 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  this  change  is  at  hand. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  19  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  and  is  an  outright  fanatic,  there 
is  precious  little  sympathy  for  him  In  the  United  States      But  what 
is  the  British  aim  m  this  wr\r?     Outside  of  statements  that  prcml.^e 
the   eradication   of  Hitler,   it    is   being  deliberately    kept    quiet.     Is 
there  to  be  another  Versailles  Tre.ity.  laying   the   seeds  for  future 
confl'ct^     Is  there  to  be  the  same  attempt  to  throttle  Catholicity 
that   existed  before,   when    Prussia,   the   least   Christian   and    least 
tiustworthy  part  of  Europe,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  new  Ger- 
man   Government    and    Austria,    a    Catholic    land,    was    scuttled? 
Despite  the  fact  that  Hitler  is  an  Austrian  by  birth,  he  is  a  Prus- 
sian   in    spirit    and    the    Nazi    movement    is    Pru.ssian.     The    war- 
mongers are  not  the  people  of  Bavaria,  of  Austria,  and  of  other 
Catholic  parts  of  the  great  old  German  Nation.     F^om  scholars  of 
England  and  G'^rmany  we  know  positively  that  British  politicians, 
both  in  our  own  i<nd  in  previous  days,  preferred  to  takj  a  chance 
on  the  Prussian  spirit  rather  than  to  allow  a  Catholic  power  to 
rise      For  the  same  re.tson  thejr  paid  scant  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Italy    which  fought  with  England  in  the  last  war  and  is  against 
h^r  today      Whether  we  like  or  dislike  Hitler,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that    the    Germans    had    no    cause    for    complaint.     While    we    like 
British   democracy,   it   is   pretty   hard   to  see   why    its   preservation 
has  to  hinder  the   nornral  development  of   Mediterranean   nations. 
England  has  no  more  right  to   iron  control  of  that  sea  than  Italy 
I    has  to  Greece  (a  control  Italy  is  certainly  not  going  to  get). 
!        So  do  not  let  anybody  fool  us  Into  the  belief  that  this  war  does 
I    not  have  two  sides      The  writer  openly  sympathizes  with  the  British 
I    as  the  safer  friends  of  democracy  and  religion,  but  he  is  not  willing 
to  scuttle  the  United  States  or  to  endanger  our  financial  set-up  to 
I    save  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire.    The  vast  wealth  of  the 
Empire,  and  its  enormous  investments  in  this  country,  must  be  sac- 
rificed before  our  working  classes  have   their  taxes  raised  cr  their 
boys  sent  to  the  slaughter      We  are  doing  enough  by  giving  Britain 
the  right  to  buy  supplies  here 

The  legislation  to  keep  our  ships  out  of  danger  zones  should  be 
kept.  The  movement  to  repeal  It  Is  part  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign     If  it  is  repealed,  we  shall  soon  have  cause  for  war 

Joseph  Kennedy,  our  resigned  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Is 
being  pilloried  today  in  the  propaganda  press  because  he  Is  warning 
Americans  about  the  truth  So  far.  he  has  only  hinted  at  his  stand. 
The  real  firing  will  start  when  he  begins  to  give  details  His  Irish 
ancestry  will  be  dragged  out,  his  ability  will  be  doubted,  and  all 
sorts  of  mud  will  be  smeared  on  him  But  down  at  rock  bottom, 
it  Is  an  American  question  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  to 
become  involved  m  the  war.  It  is  not  for  the  propagandists,  the 
British  Embassy,  the  pinkos,  or  even  some  Catholic  writers  of  Eng- 
land and  Canada  to  show  us  our  moral  duty.  We  are  fully  capable 
of  reaching  this  judgment  ourselves 

Because  Herbert  Hoover  wants  to  help  feed  the  people  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  threatened  wlih  starvation,  hints  are  now  being 
printed  that  he  is  pro-Nazi.  This  is  an  Indication  of  how  strong 
the  war  propaganda  has  become  —Mon.'-ignor  Smith. 


EDITORIAL  BY  MONSIGNOR  SMITH.  OF  THE  DENVER  CATHOLIC 

REGISTER 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  realistically  frank  editorial  by  Monsignor  Smith,  editor  of 
the  widely  read  Catholic  Register,  which  is  published  in 
Denver.  Colo. 

I  hope  that  every  taxpayer  and  every  person  in  America 
who  is  opposed  to  paganism  and  who  is  thinking  about  the 
aftermath  of  the  present  war.  will  grasp  the  warning  of 
caution  painted  by  Monsignor  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

(From  the  Denver  Catholic  Register  of  December  12,  1940) 

PECPAOANDA    FOR    WAR    IS    RITNNING    WELD 

The  propaganda  for  drawing  the  United  States  into  the  war  is  con- 
stantlv  becoming  stronger.  Unless  it  is  checked,  we  will  be  in- 
volved within  le<5s  than  6  months  The  pressure  is  terrific.  The 
British  Embassy  keeps  asking  for  financial  aid  from  this  country-.  If 
we  give  it.  the  soldiers  will  follow:  that  was  the  case  in  the  first 
World  War  A  campaign  to  link  all  the  Engll.sh-spe.iking  nations 
In  one  great  world  empire  has  long  been  under  way.  Its  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  recruit  American  men  and  taxes.  The  lefti.sts  of  the 
United  States,  whose  intellectuals  no  longer  follow  Stalin  and  can- 
not stomach  Hitler,  are  all  for  war,  as  their  literUure  reveals  Even 
our  Catholic  brethren  In  England  and  Canada,  if  we  can  Judge  by 
the  articles  In  their  papers,  think  it  is  our  duty  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Union  Jack.  With  complete  sincerity,  no  doubt,  they 
look  upon  the  battle  as  one  between  paganism  and  Christianity 

But  let  us  be  brutally  frank.  If  we  enter  the  war.  we,  and  we 
alone  will  pay  for  it.  Immense  loans  will  be  a.sked  of  us  and 
granted.  They  will  not  be  paid  back.  Anybody  who  thinks  our 
democracy  can  stand  the  shock  is  not  well  up  on  arithmetic.  We 
are  still  staggering  flnanciallv  as  a  result  of  the  last  war;  we  are 
taking  chances  on  our  ability  to  pay  for  the  rearmament  program 
necessary  todf  y;  but.  If  we  add  the  burdens  of  other  nations,  where 

will  we  be?  ^     ,     ,  .      ,^ 

The  Nazi  cause,  it   is  true,  h.is  a  great  deal  of  paganism  in  it 

Hitler   has  &hown  himself  a  bitter  foe  of  religion      Bec.iuse  he   is 


SuflFrajjje  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  19  deoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19^  1940 


REPORT  BY  WILBUR  S    FINCH 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  report  recently  made  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Suffrage  Association  by  its  pre.sident.  Wilbur 
S.  Pinch,  at  the  annual  niec'ing  of  the  as.soc:ation  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1940,  uith  respect  to  the  bills  coverini?  the  subject  of 
suffrage  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
bill  providing  for  a  District  primary  law,  now  pending  bcfure 
the  various  committees  of  the  Congress. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association  your  cfflcers  and 
directors  have  been  unusually  busy  in  attempting  to  attain  the 
object  for  which  the  as-sociation  was  organized  Although  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  are  still  as  politically  helpless  as  ever,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  securing  for  them 
the  political  privileges  to  which  they  as  American  citizens  are 
entitled 

It  ^*nll  be  recalled  that  last  fall,  when  the  District  Commissioners 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  so-called  Seal  bill  to  reorcanize  the 
District  government,  representatives  of  this  association,  in  common 
with  scores  of  other  representatives  of  organized  District  citizens, 
kept  up  a  constant  drumfire  of  demand  during  the  3  days  of  those 
hearings  for  tlie  inclusion  in  that  bill  of  some  form  of  local  self- 
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government  for  th«  people  of  the  District.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  the  District  Commissioners  or  anyone  else  up 
until  that  time  about  the  wishes  of  District  people  on  this  subject, 
certainly  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
hearings  that  the  people  of  this  city  wanted  local  self-government. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  House  District  Committee  later  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  so-called  Seal  reorganization  bill  Again 
represenUtlves  of  this  association  and  scores  of  other  representa- 
tive District  citizx'ns  appeared  at  those  hearings  and  made  the  same 
demand  upon  this  congressional  subcomm^lttee  as  they  had  previ- 
ously made  upon  the  District  Commissioners  for  the  inclusion  of 
some  measure  of  local  self-government  in  the  bill  before  its  enact- 
ment The  only  open  opposition  to  this  proposal  worth  mention- 
ing from  witnesses  before  this  congressional  subcommittee  came 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  sup- 
ported by  the  director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Community 
Chest  and  the  commander  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  chairman  ol  the  sub- 
commlfiee  had  previously  stated  that  he  would  see  that  some  pro- 
visions for  local  self-government  would  be  Inserted  In  the  reorgani- 
zation bill.  It  was.  nevertheless,  reported  to  the  full  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  without  any  suffrage  provisions.  There  it 
remained  pigeonholed  until  Just  recently,  when  this  so-called  Seal 
reorganization  bill  was  presented  to  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at>  a  mark  of  respect  for  Its  congressional  sponsor, 
who  was  not  to  return  to  the  House  because  of  his  defeat  in  the 
primaries. 

In  due  course  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  District  Committee  thereupon  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Pat  McCarran.  of  Ne- 
vada, to  consider  it.  Due  to  the  illness  of  the  distinguished 
Nevada  Senator,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  about  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  Nor  Is  it  expected  that  anything  will  be  done  about  it. 
for  this  distinguished  gentleman  is  reported  not  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  it.  and  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  while  he 
believes  that  the  District  government  should  be  reorganized  from 
the  top  down,  the  bill  now  before  his  subcommittee  begins  with 
the  wrong  premise,  and  that  the  people  of  the  District  should  first 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  elect  their  own  local  officials  and  then 
reorganize  the  government  to  suit  themselves,  llils  is  the  exact 
procedure  suggested  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  people  of  the  District  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Senate 
Disuict  Committee  for  not  imposing  this  Seal  bill  on  them  It  Is 
not  a  real  reorganization  biU.  It  has  one  or  two  desirable  features, 
but  Its  primary  purposes  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  office  of  District  Commissioner,  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  present  Jobs,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  all  without  the 
control  of  the  District's  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

The  board  of  directors  has  given  Its  approval  In  principle  to  the 
proposed  primary  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  bills  concerning 
which  are  pending  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Representatives  of  the  aasoclatlon  testified  in  favor  of  such  a  law 
at  hearings  held  the  early  part  of  tills  year  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee,  but  so  far  no  report  has  been 
made  on  It 

During  the  past  year  approval  has  likewise  been  given  by  the 
association  to  the  Gwynne  bill  granting  District  residents  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued  In  the  Federal  courts.  This  bill  has  since  been 
enacted  into  law. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  political  parties  In  the  United 
States,  a  District  suffrage  plank  has  been  Included  in  a  national 
political  platform.  Among  the  many  objectives  of  the  Democratic 
Party  adopted  by  that  party  at  its  1940  convention  was  one  stating 
that  •We  favor  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  And  tne  District  of  Columbia  Suffrage 
Association  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  two  citizens 
primarily  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  this  plank  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  were  one  of  its  own  directors.  Mrs. 
Arthur  D  Condon,  and  Mr  Melvin  D.  Hlldreth.  whose  nomination 
for  membership  on  the  association's  board  of  directors  will  be 
acted  upon  this  evening  This  Is  perhaps  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution during  recent  years  to  the  cause  of  District  suffrage. 

Immediately  upon  the  convening  of  Congress  after  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  practically  all  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  pledged  their  support  to  an 
immediate  compliance  by  Congress  vith  this  District-suffrage  plank. 
The  District  Suffrage  Association,  at  a  special  meeting,  adopted 
a  resolution  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Judiciary  and 
District  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  urging  immediate 
action  upon  two  suffrage  proposals  then  pending  In  Congress,  as 
follows:  (1)  The  Eo-called  Kennedy  bill  pending  before  the  House 
District  Committee  which  would  have  created  in  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict an  elected  municipal  assembly:  and  (2)  the  so-called  Sumners 
resolution  which  would  have  authorized  Congress  to  grant  national 
representation  to  the  people  of  the  District  In  compliance  with 
the  tenor  of  this  resolution,  a  picked  delegation  of  this  association, 
with  represenUtives  of  other  District  organiiatlons.  called  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee  to  seek  acUon  by 
Congress  on  the  Democratic  District-suffrage  plank  in  the  manner 
suggested  It  should  be  noted  that,  among  those  urging  this  action 
at  the  meeting  with  the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee 
were  the  two  citizens  chieflv  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
plank  and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  for 
the  District  As  a  result  of  all  of  these  efforts  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  favorably  reported.  In  modified  form,  the  Sumners  con- 


stitutional amendment  to  allow  national  representation  for  the 
District,  but  this  resolution  was  refused  a  rule  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  allow  its  consideration  by  the  House  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  House  District  Committee  in  the  matter  of  local  self- 
government. 

There  the  suffrage  question  rests  for  the  present.  Efforts,  how- 
ever, are  now  under  way  for  the  formulation  of  a  new  program  of 
District  suffrage  for  consideration  at  the  forthcoming  Congress. 
Consideration  of  such  a  program  is  ex]>ected  to  be  given  at  a  meet- 
ing which  the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee  is  to 
arrange  soon  with  District  suffrage  leaders. 

In  considering  any  program  of  District  suffrage,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  relative  importance  .n  the  general  scheme  of  the 
specific  proposals  which  have  heretofore  been  made.  Sound  advice 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  program  lu  this  manner  was  given  by 
the  president  of  George  Washington  University  the  other  day, 
who  said : 

"The  local  government  of  this  and  every  other  community  repre- 
sents the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  for  the  founding  of  free 
government.  Through  an  understanding  of  local  government,  cur 
people  must  be  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  democracy.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  responsibilities  of  self-(^vernment  through  concrete 
and  immediate  issues,  each  of  us  sees  and  understands  his  founda- 
tion in  government  Through  the  understanding  of  the  local 
Issues  and  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  therefor,  our  people 
Interpret  safely  and  sanely  the  larger  and  more  distant  questions  of 
the  Nation  and  of  nations. 

"One  of  the  dangers  of  our  day  is  that  our  sources  of  i  .formation 
are  distracting  the  attention  of  our  p<>ople  from  their  icc.il  govern- 
ment Because  of  the  dramatic  elements  of  the  International 
affairs,  because  of  the  weight  of  national  grandiose  schemes 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  overplay  the  signlficRnce  of  the 
larger  movements  and  underemphaslKe  the  Import  of  that  which 
is  imrmediately  at  nand  in  local  self-government.     •      •      • 

"The  reason  why  we  as  a  people  have  thus  far  made  so  many 
mistakes  In  municipal  government  may  be  found  In  our  very  reai 
Inclination  to  leave  the  practical  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  others,  while  we  go  abroad  theorizing.  •  •  • 
"The  real  Imperialism,  the  real  oppression,  the  real  political 
slavery  le  the  intrusion  of  a  power  from  without  into  a  local  con- 
dition. If  we  are  to  have  self-government  In  the  large,  we  must 
first  have  it  in  the  small.  •  •  •  In  our  day  if  we  would  save 
the  form  of  our  government,  the  conditions  that  reign  at  a  distance, 
the  desires  of  men  who  live  at  a  distance,  mtist  not  determine  the 
life  of  any  given  community.     •     •     • 

Again,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  local  institutions  true,  every  indi- 
vidual citizen  must  not  only  be  permitted  to  do  his  part  but  that 
community  must  Insist  that  he  take  unto  himself  the  responsibilities 
which  are  his.  Voting  and  other  civic  responsibilities  must  be  con- 
ceived as  a  duty  and  not  as  a  mere  privilege.  In  a  democracy  no 
community  should  be  in  a  position  of  leaving  the  management  of 
Its  affairs  to  men  who  are  not  responsible  to  It." 

And  In  closing,  the  dlstlngviished  educator  Is  reported  to  have 
declared  that  a  working  relationship,  regarding  voting  and  regarding 
fiscal  matters,  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments,  and  that  such  a  working  relationship  need  not  inter- 
fere with,  but  rather  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Acceptance  of  such  a  relationship,  which  would  release 
the  local  government,  to  whatever  extent  possible,  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District,  not  only  would  be  In  accord  with,  but  would  be  a 
fulfillment  of  the  "democratic  goveriunental  ideas  upon  which  these 
United  States  are  founded." 

No  finer  Jiistification  than  thase  words  of  the  president  of  one 
of  the  country's  Important  educational  institutions  could  be  found 
to  explain  the  underlying  motive  of  what  has  been  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  objective  of  this  association,  namely,  the 
securing  for  the  people  of  the  District  of  a  municipal  legislature  for 
local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  a  local  governing 
body  which  James  Madison,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  said  the 
inhabitants  at  the  seat  of  government  were  to  be  allowed. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  local  self-government  is  the 
necessity  of  ridding  the  city  of  the  farcical  elections  held  each  4  years 
by  the  two  local  major  political  parties  for  District  delegates  to  the 
national  political  conventions.  Active  workers  in  the  local  branches 
of  both  major  political  parties  are  opposed  to  them  and  early  in  this 
year  gave  to  the  Senate  committee  which  held  hearings  on  a  pro- 
posed primary  law  for  the  District  the  sound  reasons  why  such 
elections  should  be  regulated  by  law.  The  Suffrage  Association 
should  therefore  continue  to  work  for  such  a  law  as  Its  secondary 
objective. 

Therefore,  these  two  objectives — (1)  a  locally  elected  municipal 
legislature  and  (2)  a  District  primary  law — should  be  the  principal 
items  in  that  order  on  the  agenda  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
District  Committees  for  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

This  association  has  consistently  lent  Its  full  support  to  the  Cit- 
izens' Joint  Committee  on  National  Representation  in  efforts  to 
secure  national  suffrage  for  the  citizens  of  the  District,  proposals 
for  which  must  take  the  longer  route  of  constitutional  amendment 
before  they  can  be  made  effective  and  mtist.  therefore,  come  before 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House.  That  commit- 
tee has  made  progress  during  the  past  several  years  with  the  ftill 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  District  of  Coltimbia  Suffrage 
Association.  It  is  expected  that  that  cooperation  wUl  be  continued. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WiLBtTB  S.  Finch,  President. 
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Activities  To  Prevent  Involvement  of  the  United 

States  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  19  ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19K  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE   NEW    YORK   HERALD   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday,  December  18. 
entitled  "No-Poreign-War  Drive  Opens  to  Combat  White." 
It  is  a  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  new  committee  to 
keep  America  out  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  December  18.  1940] 
No-Foreicn-War  Drivk  Optns  to  Combat  Whtti; — Verne  Marshall, 

Iowa   EDrroR,   Heads   Campaign   to   Keep  United   States   Otrr   or 

Conflict 

Verne  Marshall,  a  hard-bitten,  blunt-talking  newspaper  editor 
from  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  announced  here  yesterday  that  he  had 
assumed  national  leadership  ol  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee  and 
that  in  the  Interest  of  keeping  the  United  States  cut  of  the  Euro- 
pean wa-.  he  was  going  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  against  the  influence 
o'  William  Allen  White's  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 

thv  Allies  .  ^   .V-  » 

Mr  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  asserted  that 
Mr  Whites  committee  was  pu.shlni?  the  United  States  closer  to  war 
every  day.  and  to  fight  that  trend,  he  said,  the  No  Foreign  War  Com- 
mittee was  getting  ready  to  use  radio,  newspaper  advertising,  mass 
meetings,  pesters,  billboards,  and  all  other  publicity  mediums  on  a 
coast-to-coast  basis. 

"The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  war.  yet  that  s  what 
they're  going  to  get  the  way  we're  going  now."  Mr.  Marshall  said,  in 
temporary  conunlttee  headquarters  on  the  twenty-first  tloor  of  the 
Hotel  Lexington.  L«>xlngton  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street. 

■Mr  White  with  his  talk  about  al!  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war  has 
had  the  field  all  to  himself  so  far.  Now  he's  going  to  get  some  com- 
petition The  polls  show  that  63  percent  of  our  people  are  dead 
against  war  The  No  Foreign  War  Committee  is  going  to  provide  a 
voice  to  make  their  hopes  and  prayers  articulate" 

Regarding  aid  to  Britain.  Mr.  Marshall  said  the  No  Foreign  War 
Committee  would  stand  on  the  terms  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  prohibit- 
ing arms  shipments  except  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  and  on  the 
Johnson  Act.  forbidding  new  loans  to  nations  which  defaulted  on 

World  War  loans.  v.      *t     *     , 

The  White  committee  has  advocated  amending  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  proposed  that  the  United  States  Navy  ccllaborate  with  the 
British  Navy,  steps  which  Mr.  Marshall  asserted  would  take  the 
Nation  straight  Into  the  war 

To  support  his  charge  that  the  Nation  was  shifting  toward  war.  he 
cited  statements  by  Representatives  Sol  Bloom  and  AnDF.rw  J.  Mat. 
chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  House  Committees  en  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Military  Affairs,  advocating  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
the  Johnson  Act.  . 

Mr  Marshall,  who  turned  reporter  to  campaign  against  organized 
graft  in  Iowa  and  won  for  his  paper  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1935.  said 
he  had  been  corresponding  with  Mr  White  on  the  war  subject. 

■Throughout."  he  said,  "Mr.  White  has  Insisted  to  me  that  he 
opposes  our  entrance  Into  this  war.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  heard 
him  say  at  a  luncheon  attended  by  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers  that 
it  is  tline  for  our  country  to  take  sides  In  this  war.  and  he  proposed 
a  resolution  should  be  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  administration  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  aggressors, 
tyriuits.  and  dictators  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  am  not  trying  to 
quote  him  verbatim. 

■"Mr  White  either  did  not  mean  what  he  said  In  his  letters  to  me 
or  what  he  said  at  that  luncheon.  Perhaps,  though,  he  only  changed 
his  mind.  He  has  undoubtedly  exptrienced  tremendous  pressure  to 
do  so" 

WILL  ASK   PtTBLIC  rOR   FTTNDS 

Money  to  finance  the  work  of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee 
would  be  raised  by  public  subscription.  Mr  Marshall  said. 

■Knowing  how  the  people  feel  about  this. "  he  added.  "I  think 
well  get  more  money  than  our  treasurer  can  take  care  of.  but  If  we 
dont.  I'll  put  up  my  own  money  " 

He  disclosed  that  his  committee  wotild  work  closely  with  the 
America  First  Committee,  with  national  headquarters  In  Chicago, 
headed  by  Robert  E  Wood,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co.  America  First  Is  now  organizing  on  a  national  basis  to  fight 
Mr.  White's  committee  and  to  oppose  the  United  States  entering 
the  war. 


Mr  Marshall's  title  with  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee  Is  na- 
tional chairman.  The  treasurer  is  Robert  A.  Lancaster,  of  New 
York  member  of  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Win.hrop.  M.tchell 
&  Co  of  26  Broadway,  and  the  national  director  is  Oliver  K..  Arm- 
strong, of  Springfield,  Mo  .  who  retired  2  weeks  ago  as  a  member  of 
the  foreign  relations  committee  of  the  American  Ltglon 

Mr  Armstrong  organized  the  committte  on  October  21  in  Wasn- 
InKton  at  a  conference  of  50  representatives  of  various  national 
church  civic,  peace,  and  other  groups.  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  organization  conference. 

OPPOSES   WAR  HSTCHOLOGT 

The  committee  opened  temporary  national  headquarters  here 
yesterday  and  hoped  within  a  few  days  to  have  complete  (organiza- 
tion finished  so  the  task  of  beating  down  an  alleged  American  war 
psychology  could  be  started  ..wn- 

Mr  Armstrong  said  yesterday  that  the  job  of  reaching  the  public 
would  be  accomplished  through  12  divisions,  each  devoted  to  one 
group  of  organizations:  Patriotic,  business,  professional,  farm,  labor, 
eoucatlon.  students,   churches,   women's,   peace,   civic,   and   miscol- 

Mr  Marshall,  who  drove  an  ambulance  at  Verdun  during  the  last 
World  War  said  he  would  give  all  his  time  to  the  new  work  until 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  was  not  going  to  enter 
the  war.  

Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 

Mr.  VOORfflS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  has  been  sustained  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  my  judgment,  this  was  a  wise  action 
for  the  House  to  take,  and  I  voted  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  readily  recognize  the  importance  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  proponents  of  the  bill.  With  the  basic 
principle  behind  it.  namely,  the  principle  of  requiring  orderly 
processes  to  be  followed  by  administrative  agencies  and  set- 
ting up  orderly  methods  of  appeal  for  the  citizen.  I  am  in 
accord. 

Since  this  legislation  first  came  before  the  House,  however, 
I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  a  study  of  it  and  it3 
implications,  and  I  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  far  tOD 
much  was  being  attempted  in  this  one  bill  and  that,  if  passed 
in  its  present  form,  the  machinery  might  break  down  of  its 
own  weight.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  a  bill  can  be  drafted 
satisfactorily  so  as  to  cover  in  one  measure  the  vastly  different, 
types  of  work,  problems,  and  decisions  which  are  handled  by 
the  vei-y  different  types  of  Government  agencies.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  effort  should  be  dropped,  but  I  think  it  has  to 
be  taken  up  the  hard  way,  and  that  the  particular  problems 
connected  with  the  work  of  particular  agencies  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  each  on  its  own  merits  and  in  legislation  sp>e- 
cifically  designed  to  cover  the  work  of  individual  agencies. 

I  would  point  out  that  over  a  period  of  time  this  very  thing 
has  happened  with  regard  to  many  of  the  old-established 
administrative  agencies,  such  as.  for  example,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill  exempted  such  agencies  from  its  provision. 


Is'ational-Defense  rrog:rain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OK   Ml.NNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  national-defense  program  it  became  evident  that  sec- 
tional interests  would  endeavor  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  of  the  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  and 
all  other  articles  needed  in  carrying  out   the  various  laws 
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dealmp  with  r.  preparedness  program  for  the  United  States. 
It  became  evident  very  quickly  that  the  eastern  interests 
would  endeavor  to  double  and  triple  their  productive  ability: 
that  they  would  build  more  plants  and  buildings  and  have 
need  for  more  equipment  and  for  mere  men  if  their  efforis 
to  centralize  the  production  of  materials  for  our  defense 
were  to  be  permitted  to  continue. 

It  v.as  pointid  out  by  many  of  us  that  such  a  policy  would 
leave  the  factories  and  industries  of  the  Midwest  idle  and 
unproductive  and  wculd  contribute  to  the  unemployment 
probitnis  facid  by  many  States,  and  especially  the  industrial 
cities.  The  tragic  efToct  of  a  centralized  program  would  be 
to  take  firm  the  Midwest  all  available  tools  and  machinery 
and  .^killed  v»crkmen  and  transplant  them  to  the  seaboard. 
Results  of  such  procedure  would  be  felt  for  many  years. 

After  a  lot  of  effort  the  administration  leaders  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  all  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  announcement 
was  made  that  industry  would  be  decentralized  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials  and  other  products  needed  for 
national  defense  would  be  spread  out  over  the  country  and 
that  the  Midwest  wculd  be  given  fair  ieco«jnition.  Up  to 
date,  in  my  opinion,  developments  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  this  decentralization  policy  has  not  been  put  into  effect. 
Existing  industrial  plants  in  the  East  are  continuing  their 
program  of  expansion,  and  al!  of  this  is  being  done  to  the 
detriment  of  the  midwestern  United  States. 

Tliere  is  one  certain  way  to  correct  this  error.  A  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  P^presenta- 
tives.  should  be  selected  to  confer  with  the  diferent  Govern- 
ment bureaus  wh^ch  liave  the  responsibility  of  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money.  After  all.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  the  billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense,  and, 
as  I  see  it.  s'  11  has  the  responsibility  of  checking  up  and  find- 
ing out  why.  when,  how,  and  where  these  funds  are  being 
used.  We  concede  the  honesty  and  ability  of  many  bureau 
heads,  but.  after  all.  they  are  only  human  and  need  the  help 
of  Congress  in  doing  the  right  thing  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

If  a  committee  of  Congress  should  be  created  to  work  with 
the  agencies  and  report  to  Congress,  we  would  then  make  cer- 
tain that  public  funds  are  not  wasted,  either  through  mistake 
or  otherwi.se.  and  the  mistakes  in  World  War  No.  1.  as  well  as 
the  graft  and  cormption  which  developed  during  that  period, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  again  occur. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  that 
will  face  the  Seventy-.seventh  Congress  when  it  convenes  Jan- 
uary 3.  1941.  Additional  funds  will  be  sought  and  the  problem 
of  financing  the  emergency  is  one  that  should  be  considered 
both  by  executive  departments  and  by  Congress  so  that  there 
may  be  complete  cooperation  between  these  two  branches  of 
government. 

I  do  not  submit  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  I 
do  not  here  discuss  the  newspaper  headlines  which  indicate 
that  the  national-defen.se  program  is  moving  slowly,  and  that 
there  are  many  conditions  which  must  be  remedied.  Distin- 
guished Members  on  the  floor  of  this  House  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the-^e  problems,  but  they  have  not  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  1941  control  which  will  eliminate  many  errors  of 
judgment  that  have  taken  place  recently. 

The  one  big  job  in  this  country,  mentioned  several  times 
on  the  floor,  is  a  preparedness  program  which  means  the 
development  of  every  agency  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
America  to  defend  itself  should  such  a  contingency  arise. 
There  must  be  no  delay,  and  all  other  interests  must  be 
secondary  to  this  paramount  problem  of  the  building  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  other  units  of  national  defense  into 
a  machine  that  will  make  America  respected  by  all. 

After  proper  consideration  for  national-defense  measures, 
we  still  have  domestic  problems  which  will  challenge  our 
leadership  to  the  utmost.  Some  of  those  problems  deal  with 
local  communities  where  Federal  policies  have  worked  hard- 
ships. There  are  numerous  subjects  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  you.  We  want  no  false-econcmy  program  for  worth- 
while Federal  agencies.  For  example,  we  have  our  national 
parks,  and  I  for  one  will  not  vote  to  eliminate  the  small  sum 
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which  is  needed  for  their  upkeep  and  development,  with  the 
idea  that  this  country  is  to  find  betterment  in  permitting  these 
parks  to  go  to  ruin  and  waste.  We  have  the  problem  of  our 
national  forests.  We  have  the  problems  of  river  and  harbor 
upkeep.  There  are  many  more  I  could  mention.  In  carrying 
out  a  national-defense  program,  none  of  these  projects  need 
to  be  crippled  and  handicapped  by  taking  away  funds  which 
would  make  necessary  the  abandonment  of  their  operation. 
A  wise  leadersliip  in  1941  will  seek  three  objectives — every- 
thing possible  to  .«^peed  up  national  defense,  and  every  proper 
safeguard  to  help  solve  oiii-  domestic  problems,  and  to  make 
possible  the  continuation  of  Federal  functions  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 


Alien  Registration  and  the  German 


EXTENSION  OF  RExAlARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    FRANK    W.    KUEHL 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Mr.  Prank  W.  Kuehl.  an  attorney  in  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation: 

The  history  of  the  settlers  of  Oermantown  In  1683  and  that  of 
the  German  refugees  of  1848  have  given  me  the  inspiration  for  this 
message  to  you  latter-day  German  Immigrants  who  have  not  yet 
become  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  feel.  In  speaking  to  you  today,  that  I  am  but  fol- 
lowing in  the  foot.steps  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
German  descent  who  have  given  so  much  to  democracy. 

Von  Steuben,  outstanding  Revolutionary  soldier,  drlllmaster  of 
the  Continental  Army,  friend  of  Washington,  builder  of  West  Point. 

Carl  Schurz.  immigrant,  soldier.  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, father  of  the  civil-service  system,  of  forest  conservation,  friend 
of  Lincoln  and  the  American  way. 

Tom  Nast.  immigrant  boy.  artist  for  a  New  York  newspaper  whose 
courage  and  talent  crushed  Boss  Tweed  s  notorious  reign  of  graft 
and  corruption 

Robert  F.  W.^gner.  immigrant  boy.  Judge  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator, father  of  labor  relations  and  housing  legislation. 

My  role  today  is  somewhat  different;  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Allen  Registration  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  vo  discuss 
with  you  the  necessity  for  enforcing  legislation  which  Congress 
ha.s  deemed  essential  for  the  common  good. 

In  this  small  way  I.  too.  serve  democracy. 

Amrrlcan.s  of  German  descent  and  Germans  who  are  not  yet 
citizens,  constitute  one  of  the  largest  groups  In  the  country. 

What  brought  them  here? 

What  Is  the  magnet  that  attracted  peoples  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  the  .shores  of  the  United  States? 

Economic  betterment? 

Yes.  that  was  undeniably  one  of  the  motivating  factors;  however, 
there  is  another  reason,  one  which  goes  much  deeper. 

It  was  the  search  for  liberty,  for  equality,  and  freedom.  It  was 
the  hope  of  somethin;^  denied  them  in  their  homelands. 

We  all  speak  glibly  and  lightly  today  of  the  Immigrants  who 
came  here  to  make  their  fortunes  and  return  in  splendor  to  their 
native  villages.  Tnere  were  some  who  came  Just  for  that  reason 
but  the  va<^t  majority  came  because  of  a  deeper,  heartfelt  belief  In 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

While  a  few  Germans  arrived  In  1626.  the  first  real  groups  of 
settlers  did  not  come  until  1683.  Led  by  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius. 
they  founded  Germantown  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia. 

For  miore  than  a  century  German  Immigrants  landed  there  before 
moving  on  Into  Maryland.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 
Carohna.s. 

One  of  the  Immigrants  fought  for  and  caused  to  be  established 
one  of  the  great  concepts  of  our  democratic  traditions. 

He  was  Peter  Zenger  who  founded  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal 
in  1773  so  that  he  could  oppose  some  of  the  policies  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State 

Ho  was  imprl.soned  and  charged  with  libel  but  was  acquitted 
after  a  trial  that  struck  the  first  important  blow  for  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Germans  settled  farms  In  Pennsylvania,  farms  with  great  red 
barns  and  stout  houses.  They  established  iron  forges  and  glass 
works. 

They  went  to  Louisiana. 
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After  royalty  crushed  the  upsxirge  of  democr»cy  In  Germany 
tn  1848  they  came  In  thousands  to  Missouri  where  they  built 
St.  Louis.  They  came  to  Wisconsin  to  build  a  great  dairy  Industry 
and  make  Mllwavikee  famous. 

You  Germans  who  are  not  yet  citizens,  listen  to  the  roll  of 
names,  of  German  names  that  are  part  of  democratic  Americas 
history :  , 

Von  Steuben.  Baron  de  Kalb.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  and  General 
Herkimer: 

Carl  Schurz,  Rockefeller.  Stelnmetz,  Tom  Nast,  and  John  Wana-    , 

maker:  ^  ,^       i 

Charles  Schwab,  the  Studebaker  Brothers.  Molly  Pitcher.  Walter 
Damroech.  John  RlngUng.   Henry  Miller,   and   Carl   Hoffer. 

This  is  but  a  portion  of  the  roll;  it  does  not  Include  the  little 
people,  the  sturdy,  industrious,  intelligent,  hard-working  Germans 
who  came  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Old  World,  who  came 
here  to  find  peace,  liberty  and  comfort,  who  came  In  search  of 
freedom  and  having  found  it.  became  part  of  the  land  that 
provided  It. 

It  will  some  day  Include  the  names  of  present-day  Germans  who 
have  but  lately  come  here:  Thomas  Mann,  Albert  Einstein,  Hein- 
rlch   Bruenlng,  Lotte   Lehmann.   and   many  others. 

Their  contributions  to  the  world  at  large  have  been  great: 
they   will   contribute  much   more   to  our  country. 

You  who  speak  the  German  tongue  and  who  love  liberty  as  we 
do  but  who  have  not  yet  become  part  of  us  here  In  America. 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  Allen  Registration  Act,  It  is  not  directed 
against  any  group  or  against  any  class. 

This  IS  a  country  of  Americans:  It  is  peopled  by  Immigrants 
from  evory  land,  by  those  who  dreamed  the  same  dreams  that 
we  or  our  fathers  dreamed. 

It  was  to  preserve  this  ideal  and  to  protect  It  from  the  few 
who   would   destroy,   that   Congress   enacted   registration    laws. 

Although  this  Is  the  first  time  the  United  States  has  ever 
attempted  a  complete  check  on  noncltlzens  within  its  borders, 
alien  registration  is  a  common  practice  in  most  foreign  countries. 

In  foreign  lands  registration  is  required  at  police  stations.  Here 
Uncle  Sam  merely  requests  you  to  go  to  a  post  office  and  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  which  will  ask  a  little  of  your  personal  history.  Of 
the  15  questions  on  the  form  most  of  them  you  have  answered 
many  times  before  in  normal  applications  for  Jobs,  for  driver's 
permits,  and  for  marriage  licenses.  One  or  two  of  the  questions 
are  a  bit  different,  having  to  do  with  the  time  of  your  arrival  In 
this  country,  the  boat  you  traveled  on.  your  port  of  entry,  the 
activities  you  are  engaged  In. 

To  make  the  registration  process  as  simple  as  It  can  be.  the  Allen 
Registration  Division  has  prepared  a  sample  form,  which  is  a 
duplication  of  the  official  form.  You  can  obtain  the  sample  form 
at  your  post  office,  take  it  home,  study  it.  examine  your  personal 
records  or  papers,  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire  in  your  leisure 
time.  Then  take  It  to  the  post  office  and  register.  Every  record 
will  t>e  strictly  confidential.  No  one  will  be  able  to  examine  your 
records  since  they  will  be  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
Washington  Only  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  can 
order  their  release. 

You  may  ask  anyone  for  assistance  Do  not.  however,  pay  any- 
one a  fee  for  helping  you  register.     There  is  absolutely  no  charge. 

If  vou  need  help  in  answering  the  questions,  any  social  agency 
will  gladly  assist  you  or  direct  you  to  the  proper  Information  service. 
The  postmaster  at  your  poet  office  will  also  help  you.  If  you  cannot 
speak  English  well  enough,  when  you  go  to  the  post  office,  take 
along  an  Interpreter — a  member  of  your  family  or  a  friend  who 
can  speak  English. 

The  postmaster  will  take  the  form  you  have  filled  out  at  home 
and  ask  you  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  answers,  then  he  will  finger- 
print you  and  you  will  have  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

Congress  prescribed  a  penalty  of  tl.OOO  or  6  months  in  jail  for 
any  alien  who  willfully  falls  to  register  before  or  on  December  26. 
If  you  do  register  and  answer  the  questions  falsely,  you  are  subject 
to  the  same  fines.  You  will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  deported. 
This  Qoveriunent  Is  willing  to  make  matters  as  easy  and  simple 
as  It  can  for  the  alien.  However,  the  law  is  compulsory  and  has 
**teeth"  In  It  for  its  proper  enforcement.  The  law  requires  that 
all  aliens  14  years  of  age  and  over  must  register  and  be  finger- 
printed. Children  under  14  years  of  age  must  be  registered  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  but  they  will  not,  however,  be  finger- 
printed. 

If  any  of  you  are  In  doubt  as  to  your  actual  citizenship  status— 
that  Is.  if  you  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  you  are  a  citizen — my 
advice  to  3rou  as  recommended  to  me  by  alien  registration  officials 
Is  to  register  and  be  sure  of  obeying  the  law. 

Bear  this  In  mind,  registration  in  no  way  affects  cltlaenshlp.  If 
you  are  later  Judged  to  be  a  citizen,  the  fact  that  you  have  regis- 
tered as  an  alien  will  have  no  effect  on  your  status. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  citizens  must 
also  register.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  you  are  an  alien  until  you  have 
fully  completed  naturalization  and  have  taken  the  oath  In  a 
Federal  or  naturalization  court. 

Remember,  even  if  you  have  secured  your  second  papers,  3rou  are 
not  a  citizen  until  you  have  taken  your  oath,  and  so  you  must 
register  under  this  act. 

After  you  have  registered  your  record  will  be  sent  to  Washington 
and  you  will  receive  a  receipt  card. 

Keep  this  card  In  a  safe  place  since  It  Is  evidence  of  your 
registration.    You  do  not  have  to  carry  It  with  you. 

After  you  have  registered,  if  you  change  your  address,  you  must 
notify  the  Allen  Registration  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jtistlce 


within  5  days  after  moving.  If  you  are  here  on  a  temporary  Tlsa. 
you  must  notify  the  Department  every  3  months  whether  or  not  you 
change  your  address.  You  can  secure  regular  change  of  address 
cards  at  any  post  office,  already  addressed  to  the  Washington  office 
They  are  practically  the  same  as  the  ordinary  change  of  address  card 
you  use  when  notifying  your  post  office  of  a  new  mail  address_ 

ReKl<=tration  Is  no  disgrace,  as  Solicitor  General  Francis  Blddle 
said-  "We  should  remember  that  all  Americans  were  at  one  time  or 
another  Immigrants  from  other  lands.  The  genius  of  many  coun- 
tries, the  ancient  aspirations  of  many  races,  have  built  into  wHat  is 
America  Unfortunately  there  are  some  foreigners  who  are  disloyal 
to  America  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  our  ways,  and  who  use  our 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  foment  disunity  and  sedition^ 

•These  persons  wo  will  apprehend,  but  we  will  also  see  to  it  tnat 
Icyal  American  aliens  are  not  unjustly  condemned  for  the  disloyal 
behavior  of  a  few      Our  registration  wUl  be  their  protection  from 

persecution." 

Attornev  General  Robert  Jackson  said: 

"Congress  has  authorized  and  I  have  at  all  times  favored  a  regis- 
tration and  identification  of  alien«^.  This  is  net  an  antialien  move. 
The  alien  who  promptly  registers  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration will  undoubtedly  be  relieved  of  much  local  embarra.«:sment 
and  suspicion  I  am  convinced  that.  If  it  is  properly  presented  to  the 
aliens  and  carried  out  with  a  decent  regard  to  their  feelings  and 
rights,  registration  will  be  a  welcome  protection  to  those  who  comply. 
It  will  be  carried  cut  in  that  .spirit."  

Prom  reports  issued  by  the  Alien  Registration  Division,  1  am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  registration  program  has  met  with  cooperation 
from  all  quarters.     I  know  all  of  you  will  continue  to  cooperate. 

Remember  if  you  are  not  a  citizen  and  if  you  have  not  yet  regte- 
tered.  you  must  register  on  or  before  December  26  or  lace  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  Federal  law. 

Thank  you. 

_ ^-^—^^^—  < 

Preparedness 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  18,  1940 

Mr,  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  the  Members 
of  this  Hcu.^e  did  not  li.sten  to  the  forum  of  the  Chicago 
University  on  last  Sunday.  If  you  had  you  would  have  re- 
ceived more  information  than  has  been  given  out  or  appears 
likely  to  be  given  out  in  any  other  hour  that  I  know  about. 
If  you  had  heard  that  forum  and  the  discussion  on  this 
very  subject  of  preparedness  many  of  you  who  app>ear  to 
be  jittery  would  not  be  so,  because  you  would  know  that  more 
is  being  done  than  we  have  any  information  about  in  this 
body,  and  that  it  is  of  a  most  reassuring  character.  We 
ought  not  take  it  for  granted  that  30  percent  lag  in  one 
place  means  in  all  places.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
tabor  in  this  country  is  providing  for  the  very  thing  that 
ought  to  have  been  provided  for  first,  and  doing  a  good  job 
of  it.    [Applause.] 


Violation  of  Irish  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  19,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   OF  ANCIENT   ORDER    OF   mBERNIANS    AND   OP 
PHIL  SHERIDAN    CLL'B,   OF    ANACONDA.    MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  SjDeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

Ancient  Order  or  Hibernians  in  America, 

Anaconda,  Mcnt.,  November  27.  1940. 
Hon.  J.  P.  O'CoMHOR. 

United  States  Congressman,  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
At  a  Joint  meeting  erf  Division  No.  1,  Ancient  Order  of  HibernianB 
of  Deer  Lodge  County,  and  Division  No.  1,  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians of  Sliver  Bow  County,  and  Dlvlaion  No,  1.  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of 
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Deer  Ledge  County,  and  Division  No.  1,  Lridies'  Auxiliary  of  Silver    i 
Bow  County,  held  at  Anaconda,  Mont..  November  27.  1940.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted; 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  deemed  It 
prudent.  In  view  of  the  dangerous  internal :oniil  situation,  to  engage 
in  arming  the  country  on  a  large  scale  for  puiposca  of  defense  and 
not  for  purposes  of  aagression. 

•Whereas  Great  Britain,  in  the  imperialistic  war  now  going  on 
between  herself  and  Germany,  is  threatening  to  violate  the  neutral- 
ity of  Ere  (Ireland)  by  Icrcibly  seizing  certain  of  Eire's  seaports; 

•Whereas  any  such  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Eire  would  almost 
certamlv  result  In  bringing  the  war  to  her  shores  and  turning  her 
into  a  shambles  a3  witness  whai  befell  unfortunate  Norway  some 
months  ago  and  her  present  pitiable  plight; 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Eire  has  made  it  known  that  her 
people  will  resist  to  the  death  with  aU  their  resources  any  attempt 
on  the  part  ol  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  to  violate  her 
neuTrality.  so  far  strictly  and  honestly  observed: 

•"V^'hereas  Eire  is  an  ancient  nation  with  a  civilization  and  a  cul- 
ture seccnd  to  none  and  was  as  Professor  Wigmore  states  in  his 
great  work  entitled  A  Panorama  of  the  World  s  Legal  Systems.'  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  west  from  A.  D.  500  to  8C0,  and  under 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  fair  play  is  entitled  to  remain  un- 
molested from  any  quarter;  and 

•  Whereas  Great  Britain,  while  persistently  proclaiming  her  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  democracy,  largely  for  American  con- 
sumption however,  has  denied  the  application  of  those  principles  to 
an  important  section  of  the  population  of  northeast  Ulster  and  to 
all  of  the  people  of  India;  Therefore  be  it 

•Resolred.  That  we.  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Irish 
ancestry  and  vitally  interested  In  the  perpetuation  of  its  free  in- 
stitutions in  Joint  meeting  assembled  at  Ar.aconda.  Mont  .  do  cordi- 
ally approve  the  steps  taken  by  our  Government  to  put  the  country 
in  a  condition  of  complete  defense; 

■Rrf^lrrd.  That  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  and  view  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
extend  the  present  war  to  Eire  with  her  decimated  population,  a 
condition  caused  solely  by  British  misrule  and  British-made  famines 
In  the  past: 

■Refolted.  That  we  heartUy  approve  the  stand  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Eire  regarding  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality  in  the 
present  crisis  and  pledge  her  our  moral  and  material  support  so 
t\r  as  the  same  may  t>e  given  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

•Resolved.  That  we  deeply  appreciate  the  work  done  for  freedom 
and  democracv  and  the  protection  of  American  Interests  by  Sen- 
ators BvRTON  K  WHmj3i  and  James  E.  Mvrrat  and  Representa- 
tives Jacob  Thorkelson  and  Jajcxs  P.  O'Connor  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States; 

•Reaolved.  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this,  our  country, 
giving  any  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  other  law?  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  m  force,  and  believe  that  such  assistance  is  calculated  to  In- 
volve us  m  the  war  on  her  side; 

Resolved.  That  we  sympathize  with  enslaved  nations  and  peoples 
evervwhere  and  hope  for  their  ultimate  deliverance  from  the  con- 
ditions xmder  which  they  suffer  at  this  time;    and   be   it   further 

■Reached.  Tiiat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Senators 
Wheeler  ar.d  MrRa^T  and  Representatives  Thorkelson  and 
O  Connor,  and  Robert  E  Brennan.  Irish  Minl-ster  to  Washington, 
and  a  copy  eiven  to  the  daily  press  of  Butte  for  publication. 

••Walter  N    Rilet. 
•State  President  of  th^  Arunent  Order  ol  Hibernians. 

••Katherine    Harrington. 
-State  President  of  the  Ladies  Auj:Utart/  of  the  A    O.  H." 

I  Phil  Sheridan  Clcb  of  Anaconda.  Mont.. 

Anaconda,  Mont.,  December  4,  1940. 
Hon.  James  F   O'Connor. 

United  States  Congre.^fman. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C  : 

KX  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Phil  Sheridan  Club  held  at  the 
A  O  H  hall  on  December  4.  1940.  the  following  resolutions  were 
tinanimously  adopted 

••Whereas  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Winston  Churchill. 
With  the  app;irent  backing  of  the  English  Parliament,  has  threat- 
ened forcibly  to  seize  Irish  territory  for  use  as  naval  and  air  bases, 
in  violation  of  solemn  treaty  agreements  between  England  and 
Ireland;  Be  It  ^,    ^     ..    . 

••Resolved  That  we  members  of  the  Phil  Sheridan  Club  of  Ana- 
conda Mont  denounce  th:«  threat  of  the  Government  of  England 
to  add  another  violated  treaty  to  the  long  list  of  solemn  pacts 
which  that  Government  has  broken  In  the  course  of  its  dealings 
with  Ir?l?r.d  and  the  IrLsh  people; 

■Resolved  That  we  urge  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  have  no 
enemy  i"  the  world  except  their  ancient  enemy.  England,  to  per- 
sist in  their  determination  to  maintain  their  neutrality;   and  be  It 

further  ^      .  ^  j    * 

■•Resclv^d  That  a  copv  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  President  of  the  United  States:  Hon  Cordell 
Hull  Secretary  of  Slate:  Robert  E.  Brennan.  Irish  Minister  to 
Washington  D  C  ;  Hon  B  K  Wheeler  and  Hon  James  E  Murray. 
Senators  from  Montana:  Hon  Jacob  Thorkelson  and  Hon  James 
F  O'Connor  Congressmen  from  Montana:  a  copy  given  to  the  local 
press,  and  a  copy  spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  meeting 
*^  r.7    *-  -James  H***"'    Presuient." 


The  National  Income  and  Monetary  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  lALlKORNlA 

IX  THF.  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

WedViCsday.  December  18,  1940 


PAPER  BY  C.  G.  HOAO 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  herewith  a  carefully  prepared  and  stimulating  paper 
on  the  national  income  and  its  relation  to  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation.  This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Hoag.  of  Haverford.  Pa.,  an  earnest  student  of  these  questions. 

The  paper  follows: 

An  EkaUATION  OF  THK  NATIONAL  INCOME  WrrH   PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

(By  C.  G    Hoag.  Haverford.  Pa  ) 

(Introductory  Note — This  paper,  in  which  an  equation  of  the 
national  Income  is  presented  for  the  first  time.  I  think,  is  Intended 
to  explain  convincingly  the  general  principles  that  must  govern  the 
relr.tions  under  free  enterprise  between  the  medium  of  exchange 
and  prosperity.  If  It  had  been  expanded  Into  a  book  It  cotild  have 
been  made  more  readable;  but  as  it  Is.  It  can  be  read,  reread,  and 
thoughtfully  considered  in  half  the  time  a  book  would  require.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  left  unmastered  merely  because  It  calls  for  3 
or  4  hours  of  real  thought,  for  Its  teaching.  If  sound,  can  show  us 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  cause  of  our  unemployment, 
which  may  also  become  the  principal  destroyer  of  our  freedom  and 
democracy 

The  measures  recommended  In  the  papier  are  not  regarded  as 
panaceas:  they  must  be  supported,  of  course,  by  wise  measures  of 
many  kinds -^.  O   H  ) 

1.  My  purpose  In  this  paper  Is  to  derive  from  the  dominant  facts 
of  money  and  exchange  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise  an 
equation  of  the  national  real  Income,  and  then  to  consider  how  Its 
principles  should  be  applied  to  our  economic  problem.  Though 
such  an  equation  will  not  reveal  any  altogether  new  principles  In 
regard  to  the  relations  between  the  medium  of  exchange  and  pros- 
perity It  will.  I  think,  express  those  relations  In  a  new  and  helpful 
form  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  principles  that  stand  out 
clearly  from  It  are  as  Important  as  the  difference  between  our 
greatest  prosperity  and  our  deepest  depression 

2.  Let  us  start  with  an  "equation  of  exchange"  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  Simon  Newcomb  In  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  by  Prof    Irving  Fisher  In  his  Purchasing  Power  of  Money. 

3.  Let  M  stand  for  the  number  of  dollars.  Including  bank  credit 
used  as  money.  In  circulation  during  the  time  in  question. 

4  Let  V  stand  for  the  number  of  times  each  dollar  of  M.  on  the 
average,  is  used  during  the  time  in  making  exchanges  (Of  the  goods 
and  services  G)   that  contribute  to  the  Nation's  real  Income. 

5.  Let  G  stand  for  the  number  of  units  of  goods  and  services 
th:it  pass  from  one  ownership  to  another  during  the  time  In 
exchanges  that  contrlbu'e  to  the  national  real  Income.' 

6.  Let  V  stand  for  the  number  of  times  each  unit  of  O,  on  the 
average.  Is  passed  from  one  ownership  to  another  during  the  time 
in  exchanges  that  contribute  to  the  national  real  Income.  (Note 
that  with  these  definitions  of  G,  V,  and  V  all  exchanges  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  national  real  Income,  such  as  many  of  those 
for  speculative  purposes,  are  entirely  disregarded.  Those  excluded 
exchanges  must  be  taken  Into  account,  of  course,  for  some  purposes, 
but  not  for  those  of  this  paper.) 

MV 

7.  Then  ^.,,  Is  the  average  price  in  dollars,  P,  paid  out  of  MV. 

GV 
the  total  money  turn-over.  In  those  exchanges  of  the  goods  and 
services  G  that  contribute  to  the  Nation's  real  Income,  for  each 
unit  of  GV.  the  total  turn-over  of  those  goods  and  services  In  those 
exchanges.  So  PGV  MV.  And  that,  of  course.  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  Fisher's  equation  PT  MV.  for  GV  Is  only  Fisher's  T  sepa- 
rated into  its  two  factors  to  reveal  iU  partial  correspondence  with 
MV 

8  It  may  be  objected  that  one  cannot  visualize  G,  as  there  are 
no  such  things  as  units  of  gcxxls  and  services,  corresponding  to  the 
dollars  that  make  up  M.  which  retain  their  Identity  as  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  railroads.  Jobbers,  trucking 
companies,  etc..  on  the  way  from  the  farmer,  miner,  or  other  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials  to  the  consumer  That  Is  true,  and  there- 
fore the  GV  of  my  eqtLitlon  Is  unsatisfying  to  the  imagination  and 
Inferior  for  some  purposes  to  the  T  of  Fisher's  equation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  an  understanding  of  our  economic  system,  the 
separation  of  the  total  turn-over  of  the  goods  and  services  O  into 


'  By  "real  Income"  I  mean  the  food  and  clothing  and  other  goods 
and  services  that  money  Income  buys. 

2  Note  that  this  definition  excludes  all  real  Income,  puch  as  the 
foods  received  by  a  farmer  from  his  own  fields  and  garden,  that  la 
not  received  by  exchange. 


^ 
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two  factors  O  and  V.  correepondlng  to  the  two  factors  on  the 
money  side  M  and  V.  will  perhaps  prove  helpful.  Readers  who  want 
to  Rive  G  further  consideration  are  referred  to  paragraph  51  In  the 
Appendix 

9  I  wish  now  to  do  something  new  with  the  equation  of  exchange 
PGV  MV  Let  g  stand  for  the  number  of  units  of  goods  and 
services  received  by  our  people  as  real  income  resulting  from  the 
picduction  and  exchanging'  of  the  goods  and  services  G  And  let 
the  number  of  times  that  GV  exceeds  g  be  called  F.  My  purpose 
In  Intrrxluclng  this  factor  F  is.  of  course,  merely  to  change  the 
equation  POV  --MV.  which  Is  an  equation  of  total  transactions  (as 
defined  In  paragraphs  3.  4.  5.  and  6)  Into  an  equation  of  the  na- 
tional real  income:  for  with  F  defined  as  It  is  we  can  substitute 
gF  for  GV  In  the  equation.  But  this  factor  F.  which  jjerforms  so 
\Meful  a  service  In  the  equation,  is  of  Interest  also  for  what  It  rep- 
resents physically,  so  to  speak:  It  represents  the  division  of  labor 
among  the  persons  or  companies  that  buy  from  and  sell  to  each 
other,  the  number  of  Umes  a  unit  of  the  goods  and  services  that 
con.stitute  the  real  Income  of  our  people  Is  sold,  on  the  average,  as  It 
moves  from  producer  to  consumer. 

10  Then  we  can  substitute  for  GV  In  the  equation  above  Us 
equivalent  gP 

MV 

11  Making    that    substitution,    we    have    PgF  — MV.    or    g     pp " 

And  that  is  an  equation  of  the  national  real  Income  What  does  It 
mean,  and  what  practical  applications  can  be  drawn  from  it? 

12  Translated  into  words,  the  equation  means  this;  The  '  total 
units  of  goods  and  services  that  constitute  that  chief  part  of  the 
real  Income  of  our  people  whlchf  comes  to  them  by  exchange  (g> 
equals  the  total  dollar  transactions  In  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  (MV)  divided  by  the  average  pric*  of  each  unit  of  the  goods 
and  services  exchanged  (P)  multiplied  by  the  factor  F.  Now.  the 
factor  F  expresses  simply  the  number  of  times  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  and  services  passes  from  one  owner  to  another  on  the  average 
as  the  division  of  labor  In  the  country  now  operates  for  every  dollar  s 
worth  of  real  Income  that  results.  It  is  not  a  factor  that  we  can 
think  of  changing  by  official  action,  for  it  Is  the  result  of  experience 
under  the  exacting  conditions  of  competition.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, that  F  is  to  be  left  undisturbed,  we  can  express  the  practical 
meaning  of  the  equation  thus:  If  the  price  level  does  not  fall,  the 
real  Income  of  our  people  Is  limited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  combi- 
nation MV.  the  volume  of  dollar  transactions  required  to  produce 
that  real  income. 

13.  But  what   If  the  price  level   does  fall?     Since  P  is  In  the 

MV 

denominator  of  __  ,  and  that  ratio  equals  the  national  real  In- 
come g  In  which  we  are  Interested,  the  question  at  once  arises 
whether  we  cannot  Increase  g  by  making  P  smaller:  that  Is,  low- 
ering the  price  level.  But  that  would  be  worse  than  futile,  for 
we  know  from  evidence  quite  outside  of  these  equations  that 
under  our  economic  system,  which  depends  for  production  and  ex- 
change on  free  enterprise,  any  considerable  fall  In  the  price  level 
ref^ults  in  reducing  first  the  prospects  of  profits  for  the  enterprisers.* 
next  employment,  production,  and  the  exchanges  V  of  the  goods  and 
services  G.  and  finally  the  national  real  Income  g.  But.  you  may 
•sk.  is  this  view — that  practically,  under  our  system,  g  cannot  be 

MV 
Increased   by  decreasing  P — consistent   with   the   equation  g^pp  ' 

It  Is.  The  explanation  Is  simply  that  with  otir  reliance  on  bank 
credit  for  money  any  considerable  fall  of  the  price  level,  that  is. 
decrease  of  P.  results  not  only  In  the  reduction  of  g  but  also  in 
the  reduction  of  MV.  That  happened,  indeed,  in  192^-33:  P  de- 
creased, MV  decreased  (largely  by  the  shrinking  of  bank  credit 
used  as  money),  and  g  decreased. 

14.  But  is  there  not  another  possibility?  Is  it  iKxt  possible  that 
the  effect  of  Increasing  MV  wUl  be  not  to  Increase  GV  and  there- 
fore g  (with  P  not  increasing)  but  to  Increase  P  (with  GV  and  g 
not  Increasing  much.  If  at  all)?  If  the  country  already  has  prac- 
tically full  employment,  such  a  result  Is  not  only  possible  but 
Inevitable.  Its  name  Is  Inflation.  It  la  not  advocated  or  approved 
In  this  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  does  not  already 
have  practically  full  employment,  the  principal  effect  of  increasing 
MV  will  be  to  Increase  GV  and  therefore  g.» 

MV      „ 
16.  To  sum  up  the  last  two  paragraphs,  the  equation  g  -  pp  tells 

us  nothing  abotit  the  Incentives  of  enterprisers,  on  which  our 
economic  system  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  production  and  ex- 


»  To  make  this  sentence  easier  to  grasp  In  relation  to  the  equation, 
I  underline  separately  each  group  of  words  that  corresponds  to  a 
letter  In  the  eqtiatlon. 

<  I  am  assuming  that  some  prices  which  the  enterpriser  has  to 
pay.  notably  tboee  of  the  service*  of  his  employees  (wages),  do  not 
go  down  promptly  In  correspondence  with  the  prices  of  his  prod- 
ucts. Of  course,  if  they  did.  a  fall  of  the  price  level  would  not  have 
che  same  effect. 

>■  In  this  sentence,  as  In  many  others  In  this  paper.  1  omit  quali- 
fying clauses  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity.  The  object  of 
the  paper  Is  not  to  try  to  dispose  of  the  subject  definitively  but  to 
make  clewr  In  tbe  briefest  space  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  economics,  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  mlUlons  certainly  and  the  continuation  of  freedom 
probably  depend.  The  elaboration  of  the  fine  points  Involved  may 
be  left  for  a  later  day  and  for  writers  having  a  diHerent  object. 


change  But  knowing  as  we  do  from  other  evidence  that  a  falling 
price  level  (a  decrease  of  Pi  does,  in  fact,  reduce  the  Incentive  to 
enterprisers  and  therefore  production,  exchange,  and  the  national 
real  income,  we  can  see  from  the  equation  that  the  only  way  we  can 
expect  to  make  and  keep  the  national  real  income  as  large  as  enter- 
prisers and  workers  would  make  it  Is  to  see  that  MV— the  amount  of 
money  available  for  exchanges  combined  with  the  number  of  times 
It  is  used— If  maintained  In  such  balance  with  the  GV  produced  and 
turned  over  by  the  enterprisers  and  workers  that  the  price  level 
docs  not  harmfully  fall"  (That  the  balance  should  also  be  such 
that  the  price  level  doe*  not  harmfully  rise  Is,  of  course,  also  true; 
but  In  this  paper  that  principle  Is  not  demonstrated  but  taken  for 

granted  ) 

16  This  suegests  thp.t  we  define  the  primary  object  of  the  Nations 
monetary  poilcy  thus:  The  primary  object  of  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  to  maintain  among  the  people  all  the  ex- 
changes needed  to  give  thrm  a?  real  Incomes  all  the  goods  and 
services  wanted  by  them  wh'xh  they  want  to  produce. 

17  This  definition  directs  the  attention  to  the  crux  of  our  prac- 
tical economic  problem,  the  maintenance  of  the  n^-edod  exchanges 
We  have  the  resources,  the  technical  knowledge,  and  the  willingness 
to  work  required  lor  great  and  su.stalned  prosperity.  But  we  have 
never  had  maximum  prosperity,  and  what  prosperity  we  have  had 
has  broken  down  every  few  years  from  one  general  cause,  the  dis- 
ruption of  manv  of  the  needed  chains  of  exchanges.  Indeed,  de- 
pression is  nothing  but  the  lack  of  many  of  those  exchanges  In 
1932.  for  example,  several  milllone  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  could  not  exchange  their  services  for  the  goods  and  services 
which  they  and  ihclr  dependents  wanted  and  which  they  them- 
selves. If  em'iJloyed  and  directed,  could  have  prcduced.  In  unem- 
ployment, then,  the  outstanding  trouble  is  with  the  exchanges: 
They  are  not  continuouslv  maintained  by  the  mechanism.  MV. 
Intended  for  th«  purpos?  A  leading  object  of  our  monetary  policy 
.should  be  to  see  that   that  mechanism  does  Its  work  right   In   the 

'"^"■^  MV 

18.  Consider    again,    in    connection    with    the    equation    g     pp ' 

what  happened  to  its  several  terms  in  1929  33  One  thing  that 
happened.  a>  was  said  in  paragraph  13,  w;us  that  MV  decn  ased  as 
a  result  of  the  decrease  of  P  (the  fall  of  the  price  level)  Another 
was  that  P  decrensed  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  of  MV  (With  any 
given  volume  of  goods  and  services  offering  themselves  for  money 
en  the  market  prices  must  fall  If  the  volume  of  money  ofTerrd  In 
exchange,  which  is  MV.  falls.)  In  other  words,  the  reactions  be- 
tween P  and  MV  took  place  in  a  vicious  circle.  And  the  effect  on 
our  lives,  as  we  all  know,  weis  the  disastrous  decrease  In  the  na- 
tional real  Income,  e 

19  Consider  the  decrease  of  M  in  1929- .33  About  nine-tenths  of 
M  in  1929  a*;  is  v,ell  known,  consisted  of  bank  credit  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  only  about  one-tenth  of  currency  And  bank 
credit  usid  as  a  medium  of  exchange  decreased  during  those  years 
billions  of  dollars 

20  As  for  the  change  of  V  from  1929  till  1933  we  cannot  say  Just 
what  It  was  for  the  rea.scn  mentioned  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  para- 
graph 26  If  the  general  supposition  is  correct — that  V  decreased 
during  that  period — the  decrease  must  have  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  the  price  level,  and  to  the  decrease  of  the  national  real  Income 

21.  What  should  be  done  if  anything,  to  prevent  the  shrinking 
of  the  money  supply.  M.  In  future  when  "confidence"'  wanes?  Good 
economists  of  a  generation  ago — and  some  fossilized  economists.  I 
fear,  of  the  present  tlm^-— ^mlght  answer,  •Nothing:  the  volume  of 
bank  credits  shrank  In  1929-33  because  the  business  they  financed 
shrank;  that  Is  one  of  the  beautiful  adJusTme!it.s  that  our  bmking 
system  makes  "  But  the  truth  Is  that  if  the  combination  MV  did 
not  shrink,  there  would  be  the  same  monetary  demand  for  goods 
and  services,  at  the  same  level  of  prices,  as  before  (for  MV  is  that 
monetary  demand ) :  enterprisers  would  go  on  producing  and  ex- 
changing as  before;  and  the  Nation's  real  income,  g.  would  not 
necessarily  decline  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  shrinking  of 
the  money  supply  merely  because  confidence  has  waned,  without 
regard  to  the  supply  needed  to  effect  the  needed  exchanges,  should 
be  prevented  somehow 

22.  And  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  banks.  Though  the  shrinking  of 
bank  credit  when  confidence  wanes  is  contrary,  pf  course,  to  the 
Interest  of  the  bank«  as  a  group  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  yet  the  very  steps  that  cause  it  are  forced  upon  each  par- 
ticular bank  separately  by  Its  duty  to  its  depositors  and  to  its  share- 
holders. When  confidence  wanes  the  sooner  a  bank  requires  Its 
weaker  borrowers  to  repay  their  existing  loan^:  and  cuts  down  its  new 
loans  the  better  for  the  Immediate  Interests  of  Its  other  depositors 

I  and  its  shareholders.  But  the  .sooner  each  bank  takes  those  steps 
I  the  sooner  the  sharp  shrinkage  of  the  bank  credit  of  the  Nation 
j  (though  it  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  monetary  demand  fcr 
goods  and  services  a.s  before)  and  the  sooner  the  ruin  of  the  Nation's 
i    prosperity.  Including  that  of  the  banks. 


"I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  alternatives  to  a  stabilized 
price  level  for  which  much  can  be  said.  One  of  them,  indeed.  Is 
considered  by  some  monetary  economists  to  be  pr-jferable.  But 
none  of  these  alternatives  is  well  enough  known  to  the  Congress  to 
be  considered  for  legislation  In  the  near  future  For  my  purpose, 
therefore,  which  is  a  very  practical  one.  I  leave  them  out  of  the 
account.  The  stabilized  price  level  to  which  I  refer  in  this  pap)er 
Is  stabilized  not  rigidly  but  with  due  allowance  for  abnormal  con- 
cUtioufi. 
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S3.  The  renaedy  in  obvious,  and  K  ha*  beer,  before  the  m.nds  of 
ceooomists  fc«-  years  Bai.k  credit  that  serve*  as  a  medium  cS 
exchange  should  t>e  suppla:-.:ed  by  its  equivaieci  in  currency  created 
by  :he  Government,  and  hereafter  every  bank  m  the  ccuntry  mclud- 
uig  the  State  banks,  sbould  be  required  ic  have  a  dcllar  cf  n.^ticnal 
currency  or  naiicnal  obll^ucns  back  of  every  dollar  of  dem&nd 
deposit  ji 

24  That  putp  the  c.-^atioc  of  mcney  arid  the  regulation  of  its  vol- 
ume back  \v.\o  the  har.ds  of  the  Government  where  they  wf  re  until 
rROdem  times,  and  wherv  cf  course,  they  cucht  tc  be  1:  leave*  to 
the  t>ank.s  their  picper  functicn  of  lending  mcney  creatod  by  the 
Gcverrment  deprivir.e  them  cnly  at  ti>e.r  •.mproper  Junctions  of 
CT^a::r.i:  money— in  the  !anri  of  bank  credit— to  lend  wher.  the 
lendm?  looks  cood  and  of  e\tinetushmg  a  great  pan  of  it  when— 
larvrely'  brcaxis*  :he  other  banks  are  dc:nc  the  sanae  thing — the 
3<r:c:ng  "cc.ks  bad 

2o  Tr.15  policy  :«  cf  course,  the  one  usually  referred  to  as  him- 
•Ired  perren:  reserves"  It  i5  urged  for  adcptirn  by  mar.y  nMable 
econcmisti  ir.cludir.e  Henry  C  Simons  Lauchl.n  Curne  James  W 
Anirell  Irr-.ng  Fis^.er"  Paul  H.  Dcuelas.  Prank  D  Graham.  WvUi ord  I 
King  Jcrin  R  Coma^  ns  Charles  R.  •Wh:ttJe>ey  and  Earl  J  Hamil- 
ton The  pcl;c>-  i*  ^.^pposed.  it  is  true,  by  many  economists  and 
bankers  bvu  common  sense  and  the  history  of  all  cur  recent  de- 
press; :•=  --^m  :o  ty  against  them  Surely  it  is  not  best  for  the 
Nav.o:-.  :x>  dependent   for  an  enlargement   of   its  money  supply 

when  needed  as  ir.  1931-33  on  an  increase  of  pnvate  borrowings 
at  interest  from  pnvate  ir^titutions  It  is  not  best  for  private  :r.- 
s::rut:ons  to  be  able  to  create  money  for  the  prcxluclion  of  capital 
goods,  which  wii:  be  in  competition  with  similar  capital  goo^ 
jjToduced  with  saving?  How  much  cf  the  Nation's  money  goes  into 
cap:t&l  goods  should  be  determined  only  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  generally  .who  cannot  create  money)  are  willing  to 
forego  present  cor^sumption  for  their  production  It  is  not  best 
for  the  Gcvemment  to  forego  all  the  profits  involved  in  creating 
mcney  And  most  impcrt&nt  of  all.  it  is  not  best,  whenever 
linkers  and  businessmen  lose  conflder.ce  lor  the  tinkers  to  t>e 
forced  by  the  interests  of  their  stockholders  and  depositors,  which 
they  are  b  und  to  protect  to  reduce  the  Nations  money  supply* 
lower  the  price  level  forre  businessmen  into  bankrupicy  by  reduc- 
ing and  calling  loans,  and  t>nng  on  depr«>s;cr.  Of  ccurse  the 
banks  Will  be  deprived  by  hundred-percent  re^rves  of  one  of  the 
principal  sources  ci  their  incomes  in  the  past,  but  they  can  be 
paid  fcr  their  services  adequately  m  other  ways 

36  It  15  obvious  that  if  V  remained  ccnstar.t  the  resrulaticn  of  M 
woxild  l>e  suflkrient  to  maintain  MV  at  the  required  magnitude 
But  can  V  be  trusted  to  remain  constant?  According  to  the  gen- 
eral opinjon  among  economists,  it  cannot  That  :s  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  published  statistics  And  even  if  thoee  statistics 
have  been  so  misinterpreted  as  to  make  the  variations  of  V  seem 
larger  than  they  really  were  as  seems  clear  from  the  unpublished 
researches  of  a  leading  economist  it  is  :mpc>s.sible  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  V  w.i;  not  sometimes  drop  unseasor.ably  and  seriously. 
Suppose  the  system  of  hundred -percent  reserves  has  been  adopted 
Even  then  if  conditions  arise  that  lead  to  a  lo^^*  of  ct^nfldence— 
and  certainly  they  may — what  is  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  bank 
credit'  Since  bank  credit  will  not  longer  l>e  serving  as  a  medium 
Of  exchange  Its  ccntraction.  of  course,  will  no  longer  be  a  reduc- 
tion ci  the  quantity  of  money:  but  it  will  certainly  be  a  reduction 
of  :*5  velocity 

27  We  should  therefore  give  our  mcnetary  authority  the  power 
and  the  means  to  stimulate  velocity  if  it  declines  unseasonably,  as 
f  surely  will  '  For  any  unseasonable  decline  in  velocity,  any  un- 
seascnible  increase  in  the  delays  between  the  receipt  cf  money  and 
Its  exp>end:ture.  whether  for  consumption  or  for  investment,  must 
tend  tc  lower  the  price  level  or  reduce  production  or  both,  and  to 
add  to  the  delays  still  further  So.  though  the  shrinking  of  M  will 
have  beer,  prevented  by  the  reqtiirement  of  hundred-percent  re- 
aerres.  a  vicious  ci.'xle  cf  reactions  between  V  and  P  will  sometimes 
call  for  a  stimulant  to  V  The  monetary  authority  should  have  the 
means  of  stimulating  velocity  at  once  whenever  it  finds  such  action 


necessary  tc  malr.taiE  MV  at  the  magnitude  required  to  sostatn  tl>e 
exchanges  needed  for  prosperity 

28  One  great  ad'.ac'-agc  of  srivlng  tlie  monetary  authority  such 
complete  powers  for  the  reculaticn  of  MV  is  that  doing  so  will 
reduce  the  need  of  us:r.g  -hem  When  enterprisers  feel  sure  that 
the  macnitude  of  M\*  which  is  the  mcnetary  demand  fcr  goods  and 
services  ir.  all  tbe  market*  can  and  will  be  mamiAined  at  the  pciat 
needed  fcr  a-1  the  needed  exchanties,  the  tendency  will  be  for  them 
to  c.r.t ::.vie  what  we  may  call  lull  pTocuction  and  exchange,  thus 
us„.i..y  r.:^.nta:n:r.e  V  .<it  the  point  required  without  any  stlxnula- 
tior.  of  ;t  by  the  auth^3^:ty 

2ii    Tlie  choice  cf  a  method  cf  stimulattug  V  when  neoesisary  pre- 
sents a  novel  problem     But  Icrtunately  it  can  be  solved  witiiout 
char^mc  the  Ccnstituticn  or  groing  to  any  great  expense. 
TOT    r\KT   PLATO)    BT   vnxicmr 

SO  The  part  played  by  the  velocity  of  money  m  our  economy, 
though  very  real  and  important,  seems  to  be  thought  unimpor- 
tant, not  to  sAv  miacmary.  by  some  persons  who  express  Them- 
selves with  confidence  about   it      I  will  therefore  try  to  explain  it. 

31     Suppix<e    that    Browr.    ha5    been    receiving    a    salary    of    S200    a 
month,    that    he    has    been    regularly    spending    1180    of    it    every 
month  for  consumption    and  that  he  has  been  regularly  investing 
I    the  remaining  8c?0  every  nionth  as  he  has  received  it 

S2  Let  us  new  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  t^  a  month 
that  Brvwn  is  investing,*  s^^y  m  an  apartment  house  that  is  now 
building  About  half  of  that  tL20.  perhaps,  is  going  monthly  to 
the  masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc  .  who  are  doing  the  work. 
the  rest  to  those  who  supply  the  lumber  etc .  to  the  contractor 
as  profit,  etc  These  persons  also,  let  us  suppose,  are  spending* 
the  money  each  month.  <«  also  are  those  who  receive  it  from 
them,  and  so  on  with  all  who  receive  it.  the  average  time  that 
the  money  is  held  by  each  receiver  being,  let  us  suppose.  1  month. 

33  Under  these  circumstances  Browns  $240  paid  out  by  him 
during  tlie  ye»tr  at  the  rate  of  f30  at  the  Ijeginn'iig  of  each  month, 
effect*  m  12  months  exchanges  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
economic  system  about  as  follows: 

case  of  the  »20  invested  m  January 9240 


t  Though  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
can  ccntrol  the  volume  of  bank  credit  used  as  money  to  a  certain 
extent.  :t  found  iti^l5  unable  to  prevent  the  extinction  ol  that  prin- 
cipal medium  cf  exchange  m  great  quantities  after  1929  and  It  has 
found  Itself  unable  to  build  up  the  needed  quantity  since  except 
with  the  help  of  enormous  Government  borrowings  M-smner  S 
Eccles  Chairman  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
11.  A  D  Gayer  s  Lessens  of  Monetary  Experience,  p  19  says  that 
after  1929  deposits  subject  to  check  tof  which  bank  credit  used  as 
money  is  the  chief  pan  >  shrank  by  i7. 500  000.000 

'  At'  first  thoueht  it  mieht  seem  that  V  can  change  only  slowly  as 
changes  take  place  m  the  number  of  hands  which  goods  pass  through 
m  coing  Ircm  producer  to  consumer,  as  when  the  rise  of  chain  stores 
cuts  cut  middlemen  or  when  the  rise  of  firms  specializing  In  Imo- 
tvpine  adds  middlemen  to  the  priuting  business.  But  that  would 
leave  out  of  account  the  lemrth  of  the  delays  before  money  is  used, 
notably  those  bet^xeen  the  receipt  erf  money  that  U  to  be  Invested 
and  its  :n%-estment.  and  it  is  the  lengthening  of  those  delays  that 
ccnstitutes  the  chief  element  In  the  dechne  of  velocity  when  it 
declines  The  practical  problem  In  respect  to  the  velocity  of  money 
Is  net  concerned  with  the  number  of  transactions  required  but  with 
the  delavs  between  them  In  respect  to  the  velocity  cf  money  see 
e5pecia::y  Dr  Arthur  DahltjerTg**  When  Capital  Goes  on  Strike. 
Harper.  N.  T. 
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Total 1.560 

34  Hew  much  cf  the  $1  560  is  clear  Income  to  those  who  receive 
It  and  pass  it  on  dunng  the  year  we  do  not  know.  (Only  3  cents, 
perhaps,  of  the  10  received  from  a  carpenter  by  the  grocer  who  sells 
him  a  loaf  cf  bread  is  gross  profit,  and  only  a  part  of  the  gross 
profit  IS  no*  profit  or  clear  income  )  We  could  get  some  idea  of 
the  percentage  of  the  $1,560  that  is  clear  income  to  those  who  re- 
ceive It  by  consulting  the  statisticians;  but  for  our  purpose,  which 
Is  cnly  to  explain  a  principle,  any  fraction  that  has  scmetimes  pre- 
vailed may  be  assumed  One  such  fraction  is  one-tenth;  i  let  us 
assume  that  On  that  basis,  the  clear  income  to  the  persons  In- 
volved that  is  dependent  on  Browns  spending  the  $240  at  the  rate 
of  $20  a  month  for  12  months  Is  $156. 

35  New  suppose  Brown  changes  his  habits;  suppose  he  no  longer 
invesU  the  $20  every  month  but  puts  It  Into  a  tin  box  or  Into  his 
deposit  account  at  the  bank  and  Invests  the  whole  $240  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  month.  The  change  is  in  the  velocity, 
so-called,  cf  that  part  of  his  money,  that  is.  In  the  extent  of  the 
delays  in  his  use  of  the  money,  for  that  Is  all  monetarj-  velocity  Is. 

36  What  is  the  effect  of  that  change  on  the  carpenters,  plumbers, 
contractor,  etc  .  to  whom  this  $240  formerly  went  in  payments  of 
$20  monthly''  It  Is  to  leave  them  to  that  extent  unemployed  for  the 
11  months  And  that  is  not  all.  It  has  the  same  effect  also  on  the 
persons  to  whom  these  builders  formerly  passed  the  money  on  each 
month,  and  on  those  to  whom  these  latter  p>ersons  in  turn  passed 
it  on.  and  so  through  the  whole  list  Therefore,  the  total  economic 
effect  on  these  persons  of  Brown's  greater  delay  In  the  use  of  this 
small  part  of  his  Income  is  loss  of  business  on  their  part  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  $1,560  and  $240,  that  is.  to  the 
extent  of  $1  320;  and  its  effect  on  the  total  of  their  clear  Incomes 
Is  perhaps  abcut  cne-tenth  of  $1  320.  or  $132. 

37  Would  It  make  any  difference  whether  the  $20  a  month  in 
question,  received  by  Brown  monthly  and  paid  out  to  others  by 
him  either  monthly  or  all  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  lart 
month  was  clear  income  to  him.  as  we  have  suppo-sed,  or  part  of 
the  workmg  capital  in  a  business  owned  by  him?     None  at  all. 

38  Does  BrcRX's  change  to  greater  delay  In  spending  $20  a  month 
have  any  effect  not  cnly  on  other  people's  money  transactions  and 


•In  this  example  I  am  assuming  that  the  pas.slng  of  goods  and 
services  from  ore  to  another  is  simultaneous  with  the  passing  of 
the  money  m   the  other  direction 

"This  word  'spending"  I  am  using  always  to  refer  to  paying  out 
money  for  either  consumption  or   investment 

»'  This  would  make  the  F  of  our  eqtiatlon  of  the  national  Income  10. 
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money  Income  but  also  on  the  production  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  the  real  Income  of  our  people?  Well,  to  answer  that 
question  we  have  only  to  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  In  this  country 
production  (except,  of  course.  In  certain  lines  In  which  It  Is  occa- 
sionally reduced  by  drought  or  other  natural  forces)  normally  keeps 
up  with  the  monetary  demand  of  the  market.  Probably,  therefore. 
the  greiitcr  delay  in  Brown's  use  of  the  $20  a  month  results  in  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  goods  and  services  that  constitute 
the  real  income  of  our  people  to  the  extent  of  goods  and  services 
valued  at  atK)Ut  $132.  To  put  into  a  nutshell  the  practical  truth 
about  mcney  velocity,  to  the  extent  that  money  halts  in  effecting 
e.rchanges  ct  goods  and  services,  the  goods  and  services  must  like- 
wl«"  halt  In  their  progress  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  processes  of 
production,  transportation,  and  storage:  for  exchanges  of  goods  and 
services  are  (roughly)  simultaneous  with  exchanges  of  money  and 
the  word  "velocity"  la  as  applicable  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter 
So  the  halting  of  money  spending  Is  the  halting  of  production  and 
may  be  the  reduction  of  the  Nation's  real  income  for  the  time  in 
question. 

39  This  Illustration  shows  that  delay  in  the  use  of  money  may 
reduce  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  But  before  passing  from  thp 
point  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  another  way  in  which  the  delay 
may  do  its  harm.  In  the  case  we  have  Just  examined  the  delay  re- 
sumed immediately  In  red  .icing  production  and  the  employment 
available  to  certain  workmen,  as  well  as  in  similar  losses  to  others 
to  whom  the  money  would  have  been  passed  on  In  other  cases  the 
delay  causes  its  loss  by  Its  effect  on  production  and  employment  not 
Immediately  but  later.  These  are  the  cases  In  which  enterprisers 
and  workers  continue  production  for  a  time.  In  Ignorance  of  the 
Impending  delays  In  other  people's  spending,  and  the  loss  comes 
later  as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of  the  chains  of  exchanges  relied 
upon  to  take  the  goods  off  the  market. 

40  Conspicuous  among  delays  In  spending  are  those  in  the  In- 
vestment of  Income.  Such  delays,  indeed,  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  If  they  were  the  only  ones  of  practical  Importance.  But  they 
are  not.  as  the  nine  preceding  paragraphs  explained;  unusual  delays 
lii  the  spending  of  any  money,  including  money  that  Is  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  business  firm  or  corporation,  cause  corresponding  un- 
usual delays  In  the  exchanging  of  goods  and  services  and  may 
cause  a  reduction  of  employment  and  prosperity. 

41  When  these  principles  In  regard  to  M  and  V.  especially  those 
In  regard  to  V.  are  heard  for  the  first  time,  they  seem  puzzling  and 
hard  to  believe  In  fact,  however,  they  are  true  We  are  dependent 
for  our  incomes  on  making  exchanges  with  each  other  We  make 
these  exchanges  by  means  of  a  medium.  The  medium,  of  course, 
whether  currency  or  bank  credit  passed  by  check.  Is  not  used  up  In 
making  exchanges;  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  And  with 
any  given  volume  of  the  medium  In  circulation  the  volume  of  goods 
and  services  that  can  be  exchanged  with  a  given  price  level  in  a 
given  time,  say  a  year,  and  chercfore  (since  a  falling  price  level 
would  check  business)  the  real  Income  of  the  Nation  in  that  year 
Is  dependent  partly  on  the  number  of  exchanges  within  the  year  in 
which  each  dollar  takes  part  as  well  as  partly  on  the  number  of 
dollars.  Furthermore,  the  exchanges  on  which  our  prosperity  de- 
pends are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  unexpected  delays  in  the 
making  of  certain  exchanges  may  disrupt  long  chains  of  others 

8HOUT.D     THE     SICtJLATION     OF     MV     BE     ENTRCSTID     TO     A     COVIXNMXNT 

AtrTHORTTT? 

43.  If  It  were  necessary  or  best  to  govern  the  quantity  of  our 
money  supply  by  the  quantity  of  loans  that  can  safely  be  made 
tinder  the  present  money  system  at  a  particular  time,  the  people  to 
entrust  it  to  would  be  the  Iwuikers.  Of  course,  they  are  t)etter 
qualified  than  a  Oovemment  authority  to  decide  whom  to  lend 
to  and  how  much.  But  the  quantity  of  our  money  supply  should 
not  be  gfjverned  by  anything  of  the  ilnd.  It  should  be  governed, 
as  the  equation  of  the  national  Income  makes  clear,  by  the  money 
value — normally  without  any  avoidable  fall  or  rise  of  the  price 
level — of  the  transactions  (MV»  required  to  effect  all  the  turn- 
over of  goods  and  services  (OV)  needed  to  bring  to  the  people  as 
Income  (g)  all  the  goods  and  services  they  want  for  consumption 
enough  to  produce  and  exchange  them."  And  if  that  is  the  princi- 
ple by  which  the  quantity  of  money  Is  to  t>e  governed,  the  quantity 
that  can  safely  be  lent,  whether  bank  credit  is  used  as  money  or 
not.  has  nothing  to  do  with  It.  If  we  want  sustained  and  prac- 
tlcaily  full  employment,  otherwise  called  prosperity,  we  have  no 
alternative,  apparently,  to  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the 
quantity  and  the  velocity  of  money  by  an  agency  of  the  Nation. 
And,  fortunately,  such  an  agency  will  have  very  strong  incentives. 
under  normal  conditions,  for  doing  Its  work  well.  Of  course.  If  a 
ruttxless  dictator  comes  into  power,  he  may  require  the  authority 
to  Inflate,  and  he  may  compel  it  to  obey.  But  the  way  to  avoid 
that  Is  to  atop  relying  for  our  principal  money  on  a  medium  which 
has  given  us  from  6.000.000  to  13.000.000  unemployed  all  the  time 
since  1030  and  in  time  may  make  a  dictator  Inevitable. 

43.  How  great  Is  the  difference  t>etween  the  real  income  of  our 
people  under  the  present  money  system  and  that  under  the  pro- 
posed system?  In  this  connection  bear  In  mind  that  under  the 
proposed  system  MV  would  be  maintained  by  the  authority  year 
after  year  at  the  volume  (I  must  repeat  It)  required  to  balance, 
normally  without  any  avoidable  change  In  the  price  level,  all  the 


**  "nils  does  not  assume  the  salablllty  of  goods  or  sendees  that  the 
people  do  not  want  enough  to  pay  their  price  In  other  goods  and 
ssrvtces.  and  it  does  not  permit  Inflation. 


production  and  economic  exchanges  of  gcods  and  services  that  the 
people  want  enough  to  be  willing  to  prociuc^  and  exchange  them. 
So  the  goods  and  services  produced  and  exchanged  (the  GV  of  the 
Fisher  equation  as  defined  in  this  paper)  under  the  proposed  system 
would  be  those  of  practically  full  production:  and  the  real  Income 
of  the  Nation  (tho  e  of  my  equation)  would  be  at  the  practical 
maximum.  According  to  the  e.^timates  of  the  Brookings  Irstitution 
In  their  America's  Capacity  to  Produce  (Washington.  1936),  that 
practical  n;aximum  for  1929  would  have  been  about  19  percent  m-re 
than  thf>  actual  national  real  income  of  that  year:  that  is  a  real 
income  worth  about  $95,000  000  000  In  th-  prices  of  1929  Such  an 
income  according  to  the  fame  authority,  page  429.  could  have  p.dded 
goods  and  services  worth  $765  at  the  prices  cf  that  time  "to  the 
consumer  gratification  cf  every  family  having  an  Income  of  $2..'>00 
or  less  in  that  vear  "  And  the  year  1929  was  considered  a  very 
prosperous  one.  In  1933.  after  4  years  of  the  spreading  disruption  of 
exchanges  partly  exclamed  by  our  equation,  the  national  real  in- 
come was  worth  ab"-ut  $44,642,000,000"  at  the  pricey  of  that  year 
Even  allowing  for  the  much  lower  prices  of  1933.  it  is  clear  from 
these  figures^— $95,000,000,000  and  $44  642  000  000— that  the  Nation 
could  well  afford  to  pay  the  banks  genercus  service  fees  for  their 
work  If.  in  order  to  maintain  prosperity  at  Us  practical  maximum." 
It  deprived  them  of  the  profits  they  now  receive  a^;  interest  on  loans 
of  their  credit 

44.  When  the  100-p«-rcent  reserve  system  Is  adopted  and  the 
monetary  authority  has  all  the  powers  required  to  control  M  and 
V.  it  must  be  given  explicit  instrxictions  m  regard  to  the  meas- 
urement cf  the  price  level  and  its  use  in  the  balancing  of  MV — 
normally  without  any  avoidable  change  of  the  price  level — a«alnst 
the  production  and  exchanges  required  for  the  real  income  (g)  that 
the  people  want  to  work  for  But  It  is  not  wise  in  my  opinion,  to 
Instruct  the  authority  to  stabilize  the  price  level  rigidly  under  all 
conditiori-s  When,  for  example,  a  groat  war  cau.ses  the  prices  of 
many  commodities  to  shoot  up.  it  Is  not  always  wise  to  force  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  down,  checking  enterprise  in  those 
fields,  merely  to  stabilize  the  general  level  Allowance  should 
sometimes  be  permitted  In  other  words,  for  abnormal  conditions 
When  the  raoneUry  authority  is  explicitly  instructed  thus,  infla- 
tion— the  issue  of  money  In  excess  of  that  required  to  balance 
production  and  exchange  at  the  existing  price  level— is  not  to  be 
feared  unless  it  Is  ordered  by  the  Congress  or  by  some  other  power 
In  control  of  the  country. 

45   In  connection  with  the  argument  above  for  supplanting  the 

banks  in  the  creation  and  extinction  '■■  of  money  by   an   authority 

of  the  Government  it  is  enlightening  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 

the  creation  ol  money  by  the  bank-s  arose      It  arose,  apparently,  as 

the  result  of  a  chance  combination  of  historical  clrcumstance.s     As 

the  invention  of  labor-saving  inventions  was  gradually  resulting  In 

the  production  of  more  and   more  goods  and  services,   and   also   In 

more  and  more  division  of  labor,  the  volume  of  the  former  metallic 

currencies   no   Ioniser  sufficed   to   sustain    the   price   level       (Since 

MV 
GV  .  any  increase  of  GV  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 

MV  was  bound  to  lower  P.)  There  was.  therefore,  need  of  more 
money  At  the  same  time  the  bankers  who  made  a  business  of 
holding  other  people's  money  in  trust,  began  to  supply  the  needed 
additional  money  by  lending  more  money  than  they  themselves 
owned;  and  eventually  they  lent,  openly  and  frankly,  merely  their 
own  credit  balanced  by  the  notes  of  their  borrowers  and  by  what 
currency  they  owned.  Thus,  by  coming  to  the  rescue  with  bank 
credit  that  could  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  supplement 
legal  money  Just  when  machines  were  multiplying  the  products 
of  the  former  hand  labor,  the  bankers  saved  the  price  level  from 
disaster  The  system  developed  net  because  It  was  dertsed  as  the 
best  for  sustaining  maximum  prosperity,  but  because  It  was  profit- 
able and  met  a  need.  If  a  rational  system  of  governing  the  lncrea.se 
of  money  to  balance  the  Increase  of  production  and  exchange  nad 
been  adopted  instead,  the  history  of  Industrial  nations  would  have 
been  different  and  happier 

46.  At  this  time,  when  the  spending  of  billions  of  new  bank 
money  barked  by  new  Government  bonds  is  exfjected  to  build  up 
our  employment  rapidly,  critics  may  say  that  the  program  suggested 
by  this  paper  can  wait  at  least  till  after  the  present  war  But  what 
will  happen  to  our  economic  structure  when  the  defense  boom  col- 
lapsea?  Another  great  depression,  brought  on  in  the  old  familiar 
way.  Is  likely  to  follow  the  twom  unless  a  sound  money  system  is 
established  long  beforehand.  No  doubt  control  of  the  quantity  of 
money  only  would  tend  to  maintain  its  velocity,  as  some  able 
economists  contend;  and  no  doubt  control  of  its  velocity  only — 
with  changes  in  the  quantity  left  to  the  banks  under  the  present 
fractional  reserve  system — would  tend  to  maintain  its  quantity, 
as  other  equally  able  economists  contend:  but  since  nobody  can 
know  that  the  control  of  either  would  do  all  that  could  be  done 
by  the  control  of  both,  the  wise  coiarse  seems  to  be  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  both.  And  why  endure  the  losses  and  run  the  risks 
of  delay? 


••National  Income  and  Its  Elements,  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  1936,  p    9. 

"The  maximum  prosperity  referred  to  In  this  paper  Is  always  the 
practical  maximum:  It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  suppose  that 
control  of  BtfV  would  eliminate  aU  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  some 
theoretical  maximum. 

"Of  course,  the  banks  now  extmguish  money  when  they  reduce 
their  loans  used  as  money. 
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Shall  We  Discontinue   Diplomatic  Relations  With 

the  Axis  Powers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsday.  December  19.  1940 


SPEEXTH    OF    FREDERICK    J     LIBBY 


IS    a    little 

of    over    80.000000. 

miraculcu>    retreat 

most    of    the    mili- 


Mr.  SHANNON  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarts  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  speech 
of  Frederick  J  Libby.  executive  secretary  of  the  Naiional 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War.  Wa."5hington.  D.  C  .  in  the 
American  Porum  of  the  Air.  broadcast  from  the  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington.  E)ecember  15    1940. 

The  speech  foUcws: 

Mr  Chaiiman  members  of  the  pane!  lad:es  and  gentlemen,  my 
ar^wer  :s  absolutely  no  For  one  reason.  t>ecause  the  time  when 
Amt>assadcrs  are  needed  is  when  relations  are  strained  And  my 
secor.d  rea.scn  is  that  breakirL:  off  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  Italy,  and  Japan  would  mislead  the  British  people  into 
thmkmg  that  We  were  coming  into  their  war  when  83  percent  cf 
the  American  people  are  shewn  by  every  G.°.llup  poll  to  be  abvilutely 
determined  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort  1  ha%-e  no  sympathy  with 
the  pcsiticn  taken  by  some  that  we  must  keep  the  British  fighting 
while  we  arm   even  if  it  takes  the  last  Englishman 

General  Wood  chairman  of  the  rapidly  prcwinc  America  First 
Ccmmitte*.  said  last  week  that  the  war  will  end  by  pnng  if  we 
keep  cut  of  it  Peac?  should  be  negotiated  new  while  Britain  15  not 
only  unt>e8ten  bu'  victcricus  in  the  Mediterranean  The  war  has 
beconie  an  intoleiab'e  burden  on  humanity  a.'i  bad  a?  the  disease  it 
was  Intended  to  cure  Hate  and  intolerance  are  spreading  through 
the  wcrld  E\  en  Britain  s  lormer  little  allies  are  to  be  starved  this 
winter  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  will  defeat  Hitler  The  United 
States  is  the  only  great  free  demccmtic  Nation  left  We  must  net 
fritter  away  cur  resotirces  in  war  either  in  E^urGp^  or  in  Asia  but 
mtist  prepare  to  use  cur  strength  when  the  war  Is  over  in  the 
building  ol  a  happier  and  better  world 

We  have  t>een  listening  to  vagtie  hints  about  BrlUms  plight 
Suppose  we  face  the  facts  bcldly  It  is  true  cf  course  as  Britain's 
noble  Amt>a<«ador.  Lord  Lothian,  said  m  what  proved  to  be  h:s  final 
Epe*<h  that  Britain  cannot  win  this  war  alone  She 
nation  ol  43  000  000  pitted  against  a  Germany 
Her  Armv  m  what  seemed  like  an  almost 
from  Ehjnkirk.  was  obliged  to  leave  behind 
t&ry  equipment  that  Britain  had  completed  up  to  that  time  Hitler 
has"  it  new  plus  the  cannon  and  tanks  cf  Prance  Belgium  Holland. 
Poland,  and  his  own  Germany's  airplane  production,  according  to 
the  best  infcrmauon  obtainable.  Is  at  least  dcuble  that  cf  Bntain 
Our  ccntrifcution  as  yet  is  not  large.  To  wm  the  war  Britain's  little 
Armv  will  have  to  land  on  the  Continent,  defeat  the  German  Army, 
drive  It  back  to  Berlin  take  Berlin,  and  overthrow  Hitler  This  Is 
plainlv   impossible 

Would  the  conquered  peoples  rise  and  Join  an  army  of  liberation? 
How  can  they  without  weapons'  Hitler  defeatcKl  them  while  they 
were  armed  and  thev  can't  overthrow  him  new  with  their  bare  fists. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  conquered  countries  are 
working  for  Germany  today  because  they  are  hungr>-  and  they 
win  eo^on  working  for  Germany  and  get  used  to  It  If  the  hunger 
continues 

But  cant  Britain  win  if  we  come  Into  the  war?  That  is  the  goal 
toward  which  the  proposal  tonieht  would  lead  us  Not  without 
millions  of  conscripu  to  drive  the  Germans  back  Isn't  this  plain 
enough  from  the  situation?  And  everybody  from  the  President 
down,  except  our  little  war  party,  says  flatly  that  we  are  not  going 
to  send  our  manpower  again  to  EXirope's  trenches. 

It  is  lucky  lor  us  that  we  are  not  ready  to  go  into  this  war.  If  we 
were  we  miVht  do  it  again  though  It  would  destroy  our  democracy, 
saddle  us  with  prettv  nearlv  the  whole  cost  of. the  war.  and  reduce 
us  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  spiritual  and  material  poverty 
of  the  Dark  Aaes  But  there  is  a  gap  of  2  years  or  mere  t>etween  the 
time  when  Britain  needs  our  entire  resotirces  which  Is  now.  and  the 
time  when  we  could  render  the  aid  Britain  requires. 

But  could  Britain  wm  even  then?  No:  not  even  then.  If  we  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  an  army  of  3.000,000  men  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  In  the  teeth  of  Hitler's  submarines  and  airplanes— a  feat 
which  no  military  man  lielleves  posEible— and  if  we  then  drove  the 
German  Army  to  Berlin,  still  the  victory  would  not  be  ours.  Stalin 
would  be  the  victor  beet  use  Europe  would  be  so  devastated  by  that 
time  that  chaos  and  revolution  would  be  its  fate  Our  soldiers 
would  have  given  their  l.ves  for  Stalin. 

Instead  of  breaking  ott  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers 
or  any  other  steps  toward  war,  our  Government  should  not  lose 
another  dav  before  it  begins  its  planning  for  the  inevitable  peace 
that  will  follow  this  war      Bntain  and  Germany  are  going  to  have 


to  work  out  a  method  of  living  topetiier  In  the  same  world  I  hope 
they  will  do  it  soon  Then  the  United  States  mxist  l>e  ready  to 
share  greatly  in  the  building  on  the  rums  of  yesterday  and  today 
a  happier  and  better  wcrld  tlian  has  ever  been  This  cannot  tM 
done  on  the  battlefield.     It  can  t)e  dene  at  the  conference  table. 


The  President's  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 


LETTER    V.-RITTEN   BY    W    H     McCXDNNELL   TO   THE    EDITOR    OF 
THE  SACR.\MENTO   (CALIF  )    BEE 


Mr  GEARHART  Mr.  Speaker,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  friends  and  admirers  of  Sara  E>e)ano 
Roosevelt  who  reside  in  central  California,  and  because  I 
believe  that  the  suggestion  which  is  contained  therein  is  one 
which  will  have  it.s  appeal  to  the  American  people.  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
W.  H  McConnell.  of  Parber.  Calif.,  to  the  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento < Calif. >  Bee  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Concres- 
SI0N.^L  Record 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  being  indicated, 
the  W.  H.  McConnell  letter  was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

A    SVCGESnON 

Edttob  of  tke  Sacramfnto  Bee. 

Sacramerito.  Cclif 

Sib  Both  tragedy  and  romance  are  connected  with  nearly  every 
great  advance  in  civilization  Many  of  the  pioneers  died  in  ob- 
scurity, their  graves  unmarked  Today  they  are  unheralded  and 
unsung  But  those  that  follow  after,  inspired  by  their  example, 
carry  on      Thus  has  it  always  been      Thus  will  it  always  he 

The  graves  cf  the  mothers  of  at  least  two  great  President*  of  the 
United  States  are  today  unknown — those  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln      But  thc^y  were  great  mothers 

This  inspires  me  to  think  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
mother,  who  is  86  years  cf  age  She  has  lived  to  see  her  son  thrice 
elected  tiie  President  ol  the  United  States,  thereby  terminating  a 
precedent  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself 

On  January  20  Sara  Deiano  Roosevelt,  of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  wUl 
witness  Chief  Justice  Charles  E%'ans  Hughes  lor  the  third  time  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  her  son 

So  I  suggest  each  reader  of  this  article  n\all  Mrs  Sara  Delano 
Roosevelt  the  President's  mother,  at  Hyde  Park,  N  Y  ,  a  Chrlstmaa 
card  of  greet li  g  Since  she  is  the  only  mother  who  ever  lived  to 
see  her  sen  thrice  elected  to  the  high  office  cf  President,  these  greet- 
ing cards,  telegrams,  and  air-mail  letters  would  no  doubt  find  a 
place  among  the  President's  private  papers  which  are  to  he  lodged  In 
the  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Psu-k,  N   Y. 

Personal  credit  for  this  thought  Is  not  sought.  To  contribute  a 
little  to  the  greater  happiness  of  one  so  worthy  wUl  l>e  compensation 
enough  to  me      After  all.  there  Is  glory  enough  for  all. 

It  IS  because  Sara  I>elano  Roosevelt,  the  President's  mother.  Is  the 
outstanding  mother  of  1940  lu  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  I  am 
prompted  to  make  this  suggestion. 

May  God  bless  her  and  the  President  is  my  prayer 

W     H     McCONNELi. 

Parlier,  Calif. 


The  Nazi  Sabotage  Brigade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  IRVING  BRANT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  House  listened  to  a  splendid  address  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas   I  Mr. 


( 
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SiTMNERsl.    During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  gentleman  ! 
from  Texas   [Mr.  SttmnersI   made  the  rather  pertinent  ob- 
servation that  the  American  people  should  be  told  the  truth 
about  cur  relationship  to  the  critical  period  through  which 
the  world  is  now  passing.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  concur  in  that  statement.  It  is  our 
duty,  as  representatives  of  a  free  people,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Nation  is  kept  informed  of  every  phase  of  the  international 
situation.  Last  Thursday  I  had  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  serious  situation  that  exists  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  freedom  of  action  that  is  granted 
to  the  agents  of  foreign  countries  within  our  borders. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  timely  and  thought-provoking  editorial  by  Irv- 
ing Brant,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  speedy  action  will  soon  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  foreign  spies  and  saboteurs 
who  would  cripple  our  national-defense  program. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  November  28.  1940] 

THE    NAZI    SABOTAGE   BRIGADE 

Suppose  that  a  group  of  116  men  should  get  off  a  steamer  In  New 
York  City,  and  28  should  land  In  San  FYancisco,  and  they  -should 
send  telegrams  to  President  Roosevelt  reading  as  follows: 

"We  are  secret  agents  of  a  European  dictator.  We  have  been  sent 
here  to  sabotage  American  munition  plants,  spy  out  military  secrets 
of  the  American  Army  and  Navy,  interfere  with  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  Government.  Inflame  racial  passions,  and  set  up  a  secret 
revolutionary  organization  in  the  United  States. 

"To  aid  us  In  carrying  on  this  work  effectively  we  ask  that  we  be 
made  Immune  from  arrest  on  any  charge  (from  Ulegal  parking  to 
murder) .  that  our  letters  and  other  papers  be  immune  from  search 
by  any  officer  of  the  law.  and  that  If  any  one  of  us  gets  found  out  in 
■abotage.  espionage,  and  revolutionary  plotting  he  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  countrj'  and  another  spy  be  admitted  to  his  place." 

Any  Government  official  who  admitted  such  a  grcup  on  such  terms 
would  be  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  reason,  yet  that  is  just  about  what 
our  Government  Is  doing  in  granting  diplomatic  Immunity  to  the 
hordes  of  secret  agents  with  which  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  flooded 
the  United  States  In  the  last  3  years. 

The  German  consulate  in  New  York  has  116  employees,  all  of 
whom  have  Immunity  from  the  law  In  1937  this  consulate  had 
38  employees  Its  ofBclal  duty  Is  to  look  after  German  trade  and 
aid  German  travelers  In  New  York  City  and  nearby  territory 

How  much  trade  does  Germany  have  now  with  the  United 
States?  None  whatever  If  the  personnel  of  the  German  consulate 
In  New  York  City  varied  according  to  the  volume  of  legitimate 
duties.  It  would  have  dropped  since  1937  from  38  down  almost  to 
aero      Instead  It  haa  risen  to  116. 

Is  there  a  man  In  his  senses  who  doubts  that  In  this  country  are 
persons  directing  plans  to  sabotage  our  war  Industries  and  who  are 
trying  to  build  the  Gsrman-Amertcan  Bund  into  an  organ  of  Nazi 
revolution? 

Why  does  Nazi  Consul  Fritz  Wiedemann  have  28  men  on  his  staff 
in  San  Francisco,  where  half  a  dozen  would  normally  be  too  many? 
There  is  no  secret  about  that.  Wiedemann  Is  known  to  be  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Nazi  revolutionary  activities  throughout  Latin 
America,  using  the  United  States  as  his  base  of  operations. 

Albert  Grzesinskl,  police  chief  in  Prussia  and  Prussian  home  min- 
ister before  Hitler,  has  written  an  article  In  Current  History  and 
Forum  describing  In  detail  the  espionage  records  of  many  Nazi 
agents  who  now  enjoy  diplomatic  Immunity  in  the  United  States. 
He  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  that  following  the  attempt 
(temporarily  successful)  of  a  dictator  named  Busch  to  seize  control 
of  Bolivia  last  year,  the  Government-controlled  German  press  praised 
Consul  Wiedemann  for  "this  first  glorious  result  of  his  work  In 
America." 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  JuFtice,  and  the 
Dies  committee,  all  of  which  have  been  investigating  the  work  of 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  are  completely 
agreed  as  to  the  work  these  protected  agents  are  doing — sabotage, 
espionage,  sowing  discord  and  planting  revolution. 

The  Dies  committee,  apparently  over  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  F.  B.  I.,  has  published  enough  of  the  Infor- 
mation It  has  obtained  from  nondiplomatic  sources  to  indicate  that 
the  German  Embassy  and  German  consuls  are  head  over  heels  In 
questionable  activities. 

The  State  Department,  according  to  report,  doesn't  want  all  of  the 
Information  published  because  the  truth  Is  so  bad  that  it  might 
force  a  break  In  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

The  P.  B.  I.  doeen't  want  It  puollshed  because  the  driving  out  of 
known  foreign  agents  would  make  it  necessary  to  Identify  their 
successors,  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  counterespionage. 

If  the  State  Department  policy  is  right,  the  F.  B.  I.  Is  right, 
because  there  is  no  use  chasing  out  one  agent  when  a  protected 
diplomatic  staff  can  bring  In  and  plan  the  work  of  his  successor. 

But  why  should  we  tolerate  the  basic  evil? 

Why  should  we  grant  diplomatic  immunity  to  gangster  repre- 
•entatlves  of  gangster  governments? 

The  exchange  of  ambaasadors  and  consuls  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  bonor  on  both  sides.  There  Is  no  honor  In  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany,  no  honor  In  the  Fascist  Government  of  Italy. 


The  only  effect  of  allowing  them  the  courtesy  of  diplomatic  inv- 
munlty  Is  to  put  them  in  a  position  for  wholesale  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, and  revolutionary  plotting. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  drive  these  diplomatic  spy  rings  cut  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  lose  our  own  consular  observers  In 
Germany  and  Italy. 

These  American  observers,  unless  they  are  engaged  In  nefarious 
business  themselves  (which  we  do  not  believe),  are  learning  little 
that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  do  not  want  them  to  learn.  It  has  been 
said,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  It.  that  what  the  hemmed-ln 
American  consuls  manage  to  pick  up.  in  the  way  of  off-the-record 
Information,  they  get  from  American  newspaper  correspondents — 
and  the  latter  complain  that  they  learn  almost   nothing. 

Our  diplomatic  agents  in  Germany,  compared  with  Hitler's  high- 
powered  sabotage  agency  in  this  country,  are  like  a  plugged  dime 
against  a  hundred -dollar  bill  The  State  Department  policy  in 
hanging  on  to  the  dime  doesn't  make  sense. 

If  diplomatic  Immunity  extended  only  to  the  German  Ambassador 
and  his  legitimate  assistants  In  Washington,  and  to  consular  staffs 
genuinely  needed  for  necessary  work,  there  would  be  some  reason 
for  handling  things  gently  to  avoid  a  diplomatic  break. 

But  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  gigantic  perversion  of  diplo- 
matic machinery-  We  are  protecting  the  generals  and  colonels  and 
captains  of  a  hidden  army  of  saboteurs,  and  we  had  better  wake 
up  before  more  and  bigger  explosions  occur 

If  the  facts  are  so  bed  that  full  disclosures  of  them  would  force 
a  diplomatic  break,  the  sooner  that  break  comes  the  better. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  19.  1940 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Jotin  C.  Beukema,  chairman,  executive  committee. 
National  Seaway  Council,  at  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  na- 
tional defense,  shipbuiiaing  conference,  held  at  Detroit,  De- 
cember 5  and  6,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  and  delegates,  my  pleasant  task  at  this  con- 
ference Is  to  outline  to  you  the  present  status  oi  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  movement  and  the  series  of  events  that  made  this  meeting 
appear  desirable 

Each  winter  my  family  and  I  take  a  brief  vacation  trip  to  Florida. 
We  usually  drive.  During  the  days  en  route  we  look  forward  to  the 
hour  when  we  leave  the  mists  und  fogs  of  the  Piedmont  region  of 
Alabama  behind  and  reach  the  warming  -nfluence  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  clear,  unclouded  skies  of  Florida 

I  have  much  the  same  feeling  today  I  feel  that  we  are  reaching 
the  end  of  the  road  It  ha«  been  a  long  road  and  a  hard  road  with 
many  boulders  and  obstructions,  like  some  of  the  mountain  trails  I 
have  traveled  In  the  springtime  in  Wyoming  But  the  end.  I  believe. 
is  In  sight  I  can  almast  feel  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  confirmation 
of  our  dreams 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  President  will  secure  Canada's  acceptance 
to  some  form  of  an  agreement  covering  the  development  of  the 
St  Lawrence  for  both  navigation  and  power  I  believe  that  this 
agreement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  Never  before  in  his- 
tory have  these  two  countncs  so  badly  needed  each  c  ther  Never 
before  In  history  has  the  Icgic  of  a  North  American  alliance  been  so 
clear  and  irrefutable 

It  is  fitting  that  this  meeting  should  be  held  In  the  city  of  Detroit, 
It  was  a  Detroit  newspaper  man.  the  late  George  E.  Miller,  of  the 
Detroit  News  staff,  who  in  1912  conceived  the  vision  o:  a  mighty, 
unobstrticted  St  LawTence  sweeping  to  the  sea  and  carrying  on  its 
broad  waters  the  commerce  of  the  world  Said  he,  in  conveying  his 
Idea  to  the  late  Senator  Townsend.  of  this  State: 

"We  have  cut  away  the  barrier  at  Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  Canadians 
have  cut  away  thf  barrier  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  They 
have  also  built  a  series  of  canals  reaching  to  Montreal.  Why  not 
modernize  these  three  series  of  canals  and  open  up  the  Great  Lakes 
to  world  shipping?" 

Senator  Townsend  caueht  the  vision  and  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  an  Investigation  of  the  project. 

Eight  years  later  the  Great  Lakes-8t  Lawrence  Tidewater  Asso- 
ciation was  born  at  a  meeting  held  in  Detroit.  That  organization 
carried  on  the  fight  until  the  1933  treaty  failed  by  a  narrow  margin 
to  secure  Senate  approval  Again  the  supporters  of  the  project  met 
In  Detroit  in  1936  and  made  plans  for  nrcnnlzatton  of  National 
Seaway  Council  to  amalgamate  the  Interests  representative  of  agri- 
culture, navigation,  and  power  to  carry  on  the  battle. 

Now  we  meet,  as  we  fondly  hope,  to  lay  our  plans  for  the  final 
effort  to  procure  an  international  agreement  and  legislative  ap- 
provsd  of  this  great  undertaking. 
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The  story  of  our  State  of  Michigan  is  a  story  of  three  great  eras 
First  is  U-ie  era  of  the  fur  trader.  Then  came  the  reign  of  the 
limaber  barons  Ttiird  came  the  automotive  age.  when  Mirtsigan 
put  the  world  on  wheel*  and  brought  individual  transportation 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest. 

Now  we  have  before  us  another  great  era.  That  is  the  era  when 
these  inland  oceans  of  ours  t>eccme  America's  Baltic  Sea:  when 
the  ships  of  the  world  dock  at  our  ports,  and  Detroit.  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  many  another  lake  port,  become  modem  Venices  and 
Gencafi — creat  enTreport.s  as  well  as  great  manufacturing  centers 

These  thmcs  are  cur  birthright.  Providence  placed  these  Great 
Uikes  here  to  be  at  our  service.  There  is  no  Chinese  tradition  In 
This  countrv  that  such  obstacles  to  navigation  as  formerly  existed 
in  the  St  Marvs  River.  In  the  Detroit  River,  and  In  the  Niagara 
River  are  the  interpositions  of  a  Divine  Providence  constrict  in;:  the 
people  of  each  region  to  confine  their  commerce  within  prescribed 
r.avieation  limits."  The  only  orthodoxy  of  that  character  which  we 
find  m  America  is  ccrfined  to  a  few  pious  ship  merchants  in  some 
of  cur  eastern  seapcrts,  who  may  be  suspected  of  cutting  the  cloth 
of  their  relicicn  to  suit  their  own  p>ecul;su-  tastes 

Two  hundred  vears  ago  British  traders  in  London  likewise  piously 
petitioned  Parlisment  not  to  permit  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  cur 
New  Enelar.d  States.  In  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  But  the 
vljrorous' American  of  that  period,  by  many  an  art  and  device,  did 
succeed  in  building  weaving  and  spinning  shops,  blast  furnaces, 
small  potteries,  and  ether  enterprises,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the   Crown 

The  freedom  to  trade  with  the  world  that  we  ask  for.  therefore,  is 
no  different  in  qualitv  than  the  freedom  to  manufacture,  which 
our  forbears  demanded  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  freedom  that 
cannot  be  dei.led  us 

But  it  is  rot  only  as  a  trade  route  that  the  St  Lawrence  is  poten- 
tially useful  This  Is  an  even  greater  undert.aking  than  the  build- 
ing cf  the  P..nam.a  Canal,  because  In  addition  to  navigation  there 
Is  a  bv-proc^uct  of  millions  of  horsepower— the  cheapest  electric 
current  ever  generated  on  the  American  continent  A  source  of 
power  desp>eratelv  needed  by  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  this  emergencv  and  a  source  of  power  that  must  tremendously 
raise  the  stJindards  of  living  throughout  a  large  area  In  the  United 
States  once  peace  is  restored  over  the  world 

People  often  ask  me      'Why  do  you  maintain   that   St    Lawrence 
power  IS  cheaper?     Is  it  because  the  plant  to  be  developed  will  be 
more  modern  than  any  other  plant?     If  this  be  true    won't  what- 
ever plant  IS  erected  be  outmoded  witliln  a  few  years?" 
The  answer  is  brieflv  this 

Most  hvdroelectric  plants  lose  a  measure  of  efficiency  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  rivers  which  they  harness  is  rrla- 
tivelv  lower  in  summer  than  In  winter.  In  periods  of  drought  than 
in  perlr>ds  cf  heavv  rainfall  This  variation  in  some  instances  is 
extremelv  high,  requiring  the  addition  of  steam  plants  That,  fot 
Illustration    has  b'»en  the  exoerience  In  the  Tenne.^see  Valley 

But  the  St  Lawrence  has  the  most  equal  fl  iw  of  any  river  in  the 
world  The  varia-.ion  f rt  m  season  to  season  is  almost  regligible 
That  is  because  we  have  l>ack  of  the  St  Lawrence  the  immense 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  regulate  the  flow  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  Will  you  find  a  similar  condition,  at  least  in  the  magnitude  of 
reserve  waters  that  we  have  in  the  Great  Lakes 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  therefore,  the  tremendous  navigation  bene- 
fits and  savings  in  transportation  costs  that  will  be  accorded  45.- 
000.000  people  "living  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Upptr  Ml.s.si.ssippi 
Vaney.  as  well  as  the  power  benefits  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  that  the  project  looms  as  one  of  the 
preat«-st  fi  rw.-ird  steps  in  American,  or  rather  North  American, 
historv 

May  I  rec'-iunt  tc  you  bnefly  some  of  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  vears 

On  the  14th  of  March.  1934.  the  United  States  Senate  failed  to 
ratify  the  previous  treaty  with  Canada.  The  vote  was  46  Senators  In 
favor  of  the  treaty  and  42  opposed,  with  several  not  voting  As 
most  of  you  know,  our  Constitution  provides  that  a  treaty  can  only 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  vote  was  a  distinct 
and  terrific  d  sappointment  to  the  people  of  the  Midwest,  as  well  as 
to  many  cf  our  friends  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  country 

After  the  shock  of  the  defeat  was  over,  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment particularly  many  of  us  active  In  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Asso- 
ciation, tcck  stock  of  our  position  and  began  laying  plans  to  revive 
the  project  The  net  result  of  this  planning  was  a  seaway  confer- 
ence held  in  Detrcit  on  March  11  and  12.  1936.  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  Great  Lakes  Harbor?  Association.  Great  Lakes-St  Law- 
rence Tidewater  Association.  Michigan  Great  Lakes  Tidewater  Com- 
mission Detroit  City  Administration,  and  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce 

The  late  Senator  Pittman.  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  addressed 
the  conference.  He  informed  us  that  under  no  circumstances  must 
we  appear  before  the  United  States  Senate  with  a  new  treaty  until 
certain  thines  had  been  achieved     These  things  briefly  are: 

First  There  must  be  unity  of  effort  between  those  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  m  the  navigation  phase  of  the  treaty  and  those 
whc  are  primarily  interested  in  the  power  phase  These  forces  mtist 
be  coalesced  in  one  organization  and  under  one  leadership 

Second  A  Gideon  band  of  not  less  than  10  Senators  pledged  to 
work  for.  speak  lor.  and  fight  for  the  treaty  must  Yx  organized, 
together  with  a  House  bloc  of  Congressmen  equally  devoted  to  the 
cause  _. 

Third  The  treaty  must  be  suitably  documented  with  the  neces- 
sary studies  to  demonstrate  economic  Justification. 


These.  I  believe,  are  the  cardinal  points  enunclat*»d  by  Senator 
Pittman  In  his  memorable  address.  In  which  he  challenged  advo- 
cates of  the  project  to  establish  a  new  front  and  to  work  coopera- 
tively for  tne  accomplishment  of  thw  great  undertaking 

As  a  net  result  of  the  Senator's  challenge.  National  S?away  Coun- 
cil was  organized  2  months  later,  on  May  28.  at  Washington.  D  C. 
Constituent  members  of  the  council  are:  Great  Lakes  Harbors 
Association.  Nauonal  Grange,  Ohio  Lake  Porti  Association.  West 
Michigan  Legislative  Council.  Northern  Federation  of  ChamlJers  cf 
Commerce.  Minnesota  .\rrowhead  Association.  Great  Lakes-St  Law- 
rence Tdtwater  A.ssociatlcn  Power  Authority  cf  the  State  of  New 
York.  Champlam  Valley  Council.  East  Michigan  Ports  Association 

Tlie  ccuncil  has  had  the  active  and  aggressive  financial  support  of 
the  Michigan  Great  La'Kes  Tdewater  Comm.ssion  and  the  WiiCinsln 
Deep  Waterways  Comnilssicn 

Our  president  is  Mr  Fred  J.  Freestone,  who  is  also  chainn.an  of 
the  ixfcutive  committee  of  the  National  Grange,  whose  wise  counsel 
has  been  of  tremendous  value.  Then  there  is  the  beloved  sage  of 
cur  neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  William  George 
Bruce  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Commission,  vho  has  been 
Identified  w^th  this  movement  from  its  very  inception.  There  Is 
our  own  State  chairmfan  Mr  A.  C.  Carton,  or  'Gus  "  Carton,  as  be 
Is  familiarly  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Michiganders 

Tlien  There  are  George  Sewers,  cf  Cleveland;  George  Hardy,  of 
Toledo;  that  f.ghting  Irishman,  Dick  Malia;  E  B  Crosby,  of 
Massena;  Joseph  Wmterbctham  of  Burlington;  George^  S.  Reed,  of 
New  York  Pt  wer  Authority:  and  Eteniel  W  Hoan.  former  mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  and  many  others  too  numerctis  to   mention. 

To  complete  the  chronological  record,  let  me  state  briefly  that  on 
May  28  1938.  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  sub- 
mitted a  new  and  revised  treaty  to  Canada  Numerous  confer- 
ences had  been  held  in  respect  to  this  document.  In  Canada,  as 
you  know,  we  have  also  had  intense  opposition,  particularly  from 
the  Preimer  cf  Ontario  who  publicly  decl.Tred  on  m.any  <in  occasion 
that  until  Canada  solved  her  railroad  problem  she  must  not  assume 
any  financial  obligatirns  in  retpect  to  the  St  LawTence,  Becau!»e 
cf  Canada  s  national -defense  needs,  we  understand  tlial  Mr. 
Hepburn  has  witlidrawn  his  opposition 

In  January  of  this  year  a  conference  was  held  at  Washington  In 
whicli  the  Htill  proposal  w,%s  thoroughly  considered  and  the  neces- 
sary studies  m  respect  to  allocation  of  costs  made  We  a-sstimed  at 
the  time  that  it  w;ii  a  matter  of  days,  certainly  not  more  than  weeks, 
beiore  the  treaty  would  t»e  agreed  upon  and  signed,  subject  to 
legislative  approva".      Again  fresh  obstacles  intervened 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  our  hopes  are  tempered 
by  the  reflection  of  many  disappointments.  We  who  arc  cloie  to 
the  picture  t>elieve  that  an  agreement  with  Canada  will  be  reached 
and  leg  slative  approval  a.^ked  for  by  President  Roosevelt  cf  Con- 
gress and  bv  Premier  Mackenzie  King  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
May  I  add  that  this  hope  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  wishing,  but  is 
a  reasonable  faith  rising  to  the  p>oint  of  conviction  and  based  on 
events  that  have  tjeen  and  are  transpiring 

Within  recent  months  It  has  t>ecome  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  UniUd  States  Senate  made  a  grave  mistake  in  not  ratifying 
the  treaty  that  was  presented  to  it  by  the  President  In  1933.  If 
the  seaway  were  completed,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  had  the 
treaty  been  approved,  we  could  build  within  the  security  of  these 
Great  Lakes  not  only  the  merchant  marine  so  critically  needed  by 
t>cth  the  United  States  and  Britain,  but  also  virtually  every  type  of 
naval  vessel  except  battleships,  battle  ciuisers,  and  other  capital 
ships.  As  everyone  well  knows,  the  strength  of  a  navy  largely  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  avutiliary  vessels  it  possesses  Eastern  ship- 
yards are  now  crowded  to  capacity  and  cannot  take  on  new  tonnage 
before  1942 
I  Here  on  the  Great  Lakes,  with  our  big  steel  Industry  and  other 
large  manufacturing  plants,  a  great  shipbuilding  Industry  could 
quickly  be  established  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

It  Is' curious  that  the  United  States  Arm.y  Insists  that  no  Govern- 
ment  plant   for   national-defense   purposes  be  located  within  200 
miles  of  any  border,  yet  virtually  our  entire  na\'y  plant  is  located 
on  cur  two  seacoasts.    If  Hitler  should  succeed  in  defeating  Britain. 
i    his  shipyard  capacity  will  be  five  times  ours.     Hence  our  vital  need 

for  opening  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  this  type  of  construction. 

I        There    are    other    military    considerations    why    the    seaway    is 

important   from   a   national-defense   standpoint.     Take   the    matter 

of  p)ei,roleiim  from  Texas.  lx)th  as  a  matter  of  supply  to  the  Navy 

I    and    for    domestic    and    Industrial    use    along    our    North    Atlantic 

I    seaboard. 

'        Tankers  from  Houston  must  pass  through  the  constricted  waters 
of  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico,  the  Florida  Straits,  and  North  Atlantic  waters 
between   Bermuda  and   these  shores,  a  veritable  paradise   for  sub- 
1    marines. 

I  However,  pipe  lines  from  the  mldcontinent  reach  the  Great 
Lakes  at  Chicago.  Toledo,  and  other  points,  and  this  same  pe- 
troleum could  be  carried  within  the  protected  security  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  by  these  pipe  lines  and  tanker  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  system.  Including  transfer  by 
barge  canal,  Hudson  River  to  New  York. 

Similarly,  grain  and  other  products  from  the  Midwest  could  be 
carried  over  a  completed  seaway  to  British  ports,  with  the  convoy 
distance  reduced  by  more  than  one-third. 

Numerous   other    illustrations   might    be   given    If    time   sufficed. 
The  point  Is  the  seaway  Is  desperately  needed  now  In  both  its  navi- 
gation and  power  pha.ses  as  an  Instrument  of  national  defense. 
'        The   criticism   has  been   advanced    that   the   proposed  works  for 
navigation  and  power  cannot  be  completed  until  the  emergency  la 
1   over.    This  presupposes  that  hostilities  must  cease  within  a  year 
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or  two  at  the  otits^dc  and  wtll  be  followed  by  a  lasting  peace.  Surely 
tbls  15  a  short-sighted  vlewpcint.  II  the  lessons  of  history  are  any 
criterion,  any  peace  at  this  time  must  be  a  Punic  jjeace,  an  armi- 
stice, an  Interlude  between  two  periods  of  armed  conflict.  It  is  on 
this  theory  that  we  are  building  new  locks  at  Panama  which  will 
not  be  completed  In  5  years,  that  we  are  building  capital  shlpe  lor 
our  Navy  which  will  not  be  completed  within  4  years,  and  that  we 
•re  drilling  a  conscript  army  which  will  not  be  fully  equipped  and 
trained  for  3  or  4  years. 

Obviously.  It  will  take  Hitler  several  years  to  reorganize  the 
Industries  of  Europe  under  his  proposed  new  order  In  the  event  he 
should  be  sixicessful  In  the  battle  for  Britain — an  eventuality  which 
we  devoutly  hope  may  not  come  true  but  for  which  we  must  prepare. 
We  must  utilize  those  same  years  for  a  msoclmum  of  preparation, 
IncludinE;  the  much-needed  St    Lawrence  project. 

It  ranks  first  on  any  long-time  program  of  national  defense. 

Ovir  task  at  this  assembly,  therefore,  a.s  I  see  it.  is  twofold: 

First,  we  must  make  known  to  those  who  represent  us  in  govern- 
ment, in  t>oth  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  that  we  in  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  want  to  see  the  St.  Lawrence  developed  for  both 
navlgaticn  and  power  at  the  earliest  poeslble  opportunity:  that  fail- 
ure to  improve  it  heretofore  has  reduced  our  opportunities  to  make 
our  proper  and  adequate  contribution  to  national  defense  in  the 
matter  of  shipbuilding  and  other  vital  needs  of  the  Oovemment,  a.-- 
well  as  the  transportation  of  Midwest  products  to  the  seaboard:  and 
that,  consequently,  the  project  should  be  pushed  forward  at  as  early 
•  date  as  possible  as  a  defense  measure. 

Second,  that  each  and  everyone  of  us  girfl  himself  for  the  final 
battle  to  secure  legislative  approval  of  the  agreement  that  we  expect 
will  be  consunur.ated  with  Canada.  This  means  thit  each  and 
every  delegate  will  have  to  do  some  work  In  his  home  pastures  with 
his  Senator,  his  Congressmen,  with  State  and  local  officials  to  build 
an  overwhelming  sentiment  for  approval  of  the  treaty  or  agreement. 


Veto  of  the  Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Deceviber  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    B   B.  COX,  OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  following  racLo  address  v.  hich  I 
made  yesterday: 

It  Is  my  deep  concern  in  the  preservation  of  government  by  law 
that  prompts  this  appearance.  The  veto  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill 
la  tragic.  There  is,  of  course,  no  intention  to  question  the  purity 
of  motive  In  this  veto  or  the  high  pvirpose  In  making  it.  The  right 
of  veto  Is  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution 

The  President's  message  consists  of  two  parts:  One  the  veto 
proper;  second,  an  analytic  argument  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  veto  message  and  the  analysis  by  the 
Attorney  General,  which  assumes  the  form  of  argument  rather 
than  of  analysis,  shows  clearly  that  In  drafting  his  message  the 
President  followed  the  Information  and  advice  of  his  Attorney 
General,  a  perfectly  proper  course  of  procedure  and  one  not  open 
to  challenge  ufton  the  principle  of  propriety 

The  Attorney  General  is  himself  an  administrative  officer  of  the 
Government,  whose  opinions  may  be  commanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  probably  would  be  more  than  human  to  expect  the 
Attorney  General  to  rule  against  himself  and  the  great  mass  of 
other  administrative  officials  against  whose  procedural  activities 
the  Logan-Walter  bill  is  directed. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe,  theref^re.  that  I  may  direct  my 
remarks  appropriately  to  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  communicated  by  him  to  the  President.  In  doing 
which  I  proceed  as  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  sincere  against 
the  convictions  and  conclusions  of  another  whose  sincerity  is  not 
questioned. 

To  assert,  therefore,  as  the  message  does,  that  the  bill  was  "with- 
out substantial  congressional  hearings  to  consider  the  problems  of 
the  executive  departooents  affected"  is  hardly  accurate,  unless  the 
Attorney  General  would  avail  himself  of  a  technical  interpretation 
of  the  term  "substantial."  The  fact  Is  that  the  bill  was  given 
extensive  and  thoroughgoing  consideration  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress;  that  prominent  and  capable  constitutional 
lawyers  and  students  appeared  in  its  support;  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  all  other  bar  associations  except  three,  ap- 
proved it;  and  that  those  chiefly  affected — the  administrative  officers 
of  the  Government — were  especliiJly  Invited  to  appear:  and  that 
they  did  appear  and  filed  twiefs.  although  refusing  to  subject  them- 
selves to  examination  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House. 


I  am  compelled  to  assume  from  a  reading  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's argument  that  he  has  misconceived  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  ■measur'j  and  that,  therefore,  he  has  advifed  the  President 
accordingly.  The  Attorney  General  proceeds  primarily  u  Jon  the 
assumption  that  the  bill  provides  for  consideration  by  the  couru 
in  the  first  instance;  or.  at  least,  that  is  the  impression  he  creates. 
He  ignores  or  evades  the  basic  principle  of  the  bill,  to  wit.  that  of 
Judicial  review:  and  in  his  long  special  pleading  of  seven  full-length 
pages  he  devotes  but  two  small  paragraphs  to  the  outstanding 
principle  Involved  In  thi-s  measure — that  of  the  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  rulings  by  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  Attorney  General  (and  apparently  the  President  also)  en- 
tirely ignores  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  Congress  are  subject  to 
review  by  both  the  Judiciary  and  the  Executive,  as  is  evidenced  in 
this  latter  respect  by  this  Executive  veto.  Apparently  he  ignores 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  actions  of  the  President  are  subject  to 
review  both  by  the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Congress,  which  latter 
body  has  the  power  to  review  this  veto.  The  Attorney  G«-neral 
apparently  ignores  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  most  of  our  courts 
are  subject  to  review  in  higher  tribunals,  and  that  all  the  public 
acts  of  every  citizen  in  the  land  arc  constantly  subject  to  regulation 
and  control.  Does  the  Attorney  General  believe  that  there  should 
exi.'it  in  America  a  body  cf  bureaucrats  clad  in  the  cloak  of  infalli- 
bility, above  and  beyond  the  law.  aixswerable.  apparently,  to  no  one. 
and  without  any  review  of  their  official,  quasi -judicial  public  deter- 
minations? The  Attorney  General  suggests  that  "the  adminlstra- 
tivo  tribunal  is  net  a  recent  innovuticii,"  and  a.*;  an  example  he  cites; 
the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Ccramerce  Comm'ssion,  "one  of  the 
first  of  the  kind. "  and  points  out  that  it  was  created  as  long  ago 
as  1886. 

I  a5:=ert  that  the  principle  of  Judirial  review,  the  basic  principle 
of  the  Logan-Walter  bill.  Is  not  a  recent  innovation.  Tliat  prin- 
ciple had  its  origin  as  long  ago  as  1803  in  the  now  famous  (decision 
of  the  great  Chief  Justice.  John  Marshall  It  is  a  principle  as  old 
as  Uie  Republic,  and  it  never  has  been  successfully  challenged  even 
by  those  who  would  change  the  form  of  our  government  or  destroy 
our  Federal  judicial  system  itself 

It  should  be  no  new  theory  in  American  constitutional  procedure 
to  require  Judicial  review  of  administrative  regulations,  although 
bureaucrats  fear  its  application  to  the  thousands  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  prohibitions,  and  inhibitions  they  impose  daily  upon 
America's  cltlzen.s,  Americas  industry.  America  s  enterprise.  Amer- 
ica's agriculture.  America's  commerce — in  short,  upon  all  that  is 
America 

The  Attorney  General  argues  that  the  Judicial  process  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  adminlstrr.tlve  trlbimil  "where'  er  there 
Is  a  necessity  for  deciding  issues  en  a  quantity  production  basl.«<." 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  my  unshakable  conviction  that  the 
adniinistrative  trtljunal.  especially  where  it  is  "engaged  in  deciding 
issues  on  a  quantity  production  bn.sls."  should  be  made  amenable 
to  the  courts  in  order  that  the  p<*ople  niav  have  an  anpeal  from 
potential  injustice  and  unfairness  at  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
trative tribunal    which  at  present  is  subject   to  no  review 

It  Is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  Lot;an-Waiter  bill  constitutes 
the  first  constructive  effort  to  curb  the  power  of  bureaucrats  by 
law;  to  curb  the  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  abusive  power  they  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  and  now  hold  over  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic 

The  bill  constitutes  the  first  constructive  effort  made  by  the 
people  themselves,  through  their  elected  representatives,  to  deprive 
bureaucrats  of  the  power  they  now  hold  over  the  daily  lives,  the 
welfare,  and  the  destiny  of  free  men  and  women  and  to  bring  that 
power  within  the  purview  of  Judicial  review. 

Of  course,  bureaucrats  object  to  any  sv<;tem  of  review  That  is 
why  bureaucrats  have  objected  to  this  measure  Bureaucrats  fear 
for  their  very  existence  when  their  capricious  regulations  are  to  be 
subjected  to  judicial  review.  Bureaucrats  fear  the  loe*  of  that 
absolutism  which  thev  have  themselves  created  and  by  which  they 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office  and  defy  the  people  and  the  i>eople's 
elected  representatives  Bureaucrats  cannot  ex:8t  In  the  light  of 
judicial  review:  they  thrive  upon  despotic  power  and  perpetuate 
themselves  through   political  manipulation. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  intricacy  and  the 
technicalities  of  administrative  law  What  is  admlnustratlve  law? 
Bureaucrats  would  have  you  believe  that  It  is  a  highly  intricate. 
difficult,  and  a  much-involved  branch  of  public  law  if  it  is  it  is 
because  bureaucrats  want  it  to  t>e  .so  and  because  they  have  made 
it  so.  Abstractly  it  is  no  more  technical,  no  more  difficult,  no  more 
involved  than  any  branch  of  the  law  But  administrative  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  prohibitions  never  were  Intended  to  be 
beyond  the  Intelligence  of  our  citizens  until  a  vast  horde  of  con- 
stantly growing  bureaucrats  decided  to  make  them  so  for  their  own 
perpetuation  in  power 

Bureaucrats  have  succeeded  in  confusing  the  people  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  costly  litigation  should  they  seek  nlief  from  bureau- 
cratic injustice  imposed  upon  them  and  bv  threatening  them  with 
pains  and  penalties  should  the  people  refuse  or  be  unable  to  comolv 
with  their  exactiGi.s. 

The  provisions  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  are  simple  In  theory  clear 
in  principle,  and  practical  in  execution  They  are  reasonable  and 
th^y  are  constitutional  They  are  timely,  and  they  do  not  violate 
the  spirit  of  American  government. 

I  want  all  you  who  hear  me  and  approve  of  this  measure  to  write 
to  me.  I  want  you  farmers  of  the  Nation  to  write  to  me  about  the 
bedevilment  to  which  bureaticrats  have  subjected  you  a.s  they  have 
peered  into  yottr  comcribs  and  counted  your  bales  of  cotton,  lest 
nature  may  have  rewarded  you  too  bountUully.    I  want  you  to  write 
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to  me  about  the  manner  in  which  they  have  threatened  to  cancel 
your  grant-in-aid  contracts  because  you  may  have  been  unable  to 
comply  with  their  nxjulrements  and  their  exartions  I  want  you 
Uttle-busmess  men  to  write  to  me — you  who  comprise  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation  s  commercial  enterprise;  lor  certainly  you,  loo.  have 
felt  the  hand  of  the  bureaucrat  hea\y  upon  you  as  it  has  stretched 
out  to  throttle  your  enterprise  by  lmpositior\s.  exactions,  and  require- 
ments almost  bevond  human  endurance  or  compliance  All  about 
you  are  beset  by  bureaucratic  agents  and  snoopers  and  investiga- 
tors and  bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations.  I  want  you  little  man- 
ulacturers  to  WTite  to  me  and  teil  me  how  bureaucrats  have  txiken 
from  you  the  control  of  your  own  plants,  the  management  nf  your 
own  industrv.  the  control  of  your  own  employees,  the  number  of 
hours  vou  work,  and  the  wages  you  pay— you  who  no  longer  may 
produce  freelv  in  a  free  land  except  as  bureaucrats  prescribe 

I  want  all  you  little  common  carriers,  truckers,  and  freighters,  on 
water  and  on  land,  to  write  to  me.  besieged  as  you  are  by  a  vast  horde 
cf  bureaucrats  more  recently  turned  loose  on  you  In  Increasing  num- 
bers to  regulate  your  hours  of  work,  the  rates  you  may  charge,  and 
the  routes  you  may  traverse 

I  want  all  vou  little-business  men  and  little-business  women  to 
write  to  me  if  vour  existence  has  been  made  intolerable  by  bureau- 
crats and  if  vou  would  curb  the  power  of  these  bureaucrats,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  exhibit  your  communications  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  Memt>ers  of  Congress  may  know  your  opin- 
ions and  enact  into  IrRislation  the  power  necessary  to  curb  these 
bureaucrats  and  bring  them  under  the  law. 

I  want  all  you  who  labor  either  with  your  hands  or  your  minds, 
who  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions  in  the  hands  of  bureau- 
crats, to  wTtte  to  me  so  that  a  united  front  may  be  presented  to  this 
common  enemy  of  the  Republic. 

The  argument  of  the  Attorney  General  displays  its  weakness  in 
his  effort  to  encourage  prejudice  agamst  the  lawyers  of  the  Nation, 
but  especially  in  his  attempt  to  hide  l>ehind'  the  issue  of  national 
defense  This  is  not  a  lawyer's  bill  and  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  Nation's  program  of  defense  This  is  a  peoples  measure,  an 
effort  to  recapture  powers  seized  from  the  people  by  administrative 
agents  who  if  not  curbed  will  leave  no  Nation  to  defend 

I  think  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure  Is  that 
given  by  the  Attorney  General  himself.    He  says: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  administrative  procedures. 
as  well  as  court  procedures,  can  t>e  substantially  improved  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  instances  of  arbitrary  action,  of  excessive  zeal, 
and  of  incompetence  can  t>e  cited  In  administrative  agencies,  as 
they  can  in  nil  branches  of  government." 

And  that  is  fcrtilied  by  the  President  in  his  statement  that: 

"The  objective  of  the  bill  is  professedly  the  a.ssurance  of  fair- 
ness in  administrative  proceedings.  With  that  objective  there  will 
be  univer.sal  a*-reement  The  promotion  of  expeditious,  orderly, 
and  sensible  pnxredure  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  a  purpose 
which  commends  Itself  not  only  to  the  Concress  and  the  courts 
but  to  the  executive  departments  and  adminLstrallve  agencies 
them.«:rlves 

"Despite  the  tremendous  Rrowth  in  the  business  of  administra- 
tion in  recent  years  I  have  observed  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  standards  of  administrative  action. 
That  does  not  mean  that  further  improvement  is  not  needed" 

It  Is  mv  firm  conviction  that  when  the  new  Coneress  assembles 
m  January  of  n^-xt  year  a  measure  Identical  with  the  Logan-Walter 
bill  again  will  Ix-  presented  to  the  President  And  again  I  say  that 
the  veto  of  this  measure  Is  tragic. 


Inter-American  Bar  A.«sociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  DR    ^LANUEL  FERNANDEZ   SUPER VHELLE 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  bv  Dr  Manuel  Fernandez  Supen'ielle,  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  ore.sident  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  As.socia- 
tion — Federacion  inieramericana  de  Abogadcs — and  also 
president  of  the  Habana  Bar  Association,  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Monday  evening.  October  28.  1940: 

Mr  Toa^tmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  my  first  words  I 
want  to  express  mv  deep  gratitude  for  this  honor  which  through 
my  modest  person  Is  being  paid  to  the  Cuban  lawyers  by  cur  North 
American  colleagues  of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association  in  co- 
operation with  the  Sections  of  International  and  Comparative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of 
the  UniUd  Slates,  tiic  District  cf  Columbia  Bar  Association,  a-id  tho 


Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the 
gratitude  I  feci  when  I  see  here  likewise  representatives  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Missouri,  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  cf  the  Bar  Association  cf  Puerto  Rico,  and  also  from 
among  the  other  countries  on  behalf  cf  whose  bar  associations  the 
tonstitution  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  was  signed,  the 
representatives  cf  two  of  them  here  present  besides  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  namely.  Ambassador  Bo>d.  of  Panama,  and 
First  Secretary  'V'ega.  cf  the  Legation  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
on  behalf  of"  the  national  bar  associations  cf  their  respective 
countries. 

And  I  am  glad  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  our 
colleagues  cl  all  the  Americas  the  cordial  and  affectionate  greetings 
of  my  people  and  of  the  lawyers  of  Cuba. 

I  desire  likewise  to  take  advantage  of  this  happy  occasion  to 
invite  our  colleagues  of  the  entire  hemisphere,  and  tho  bar  as^x'la- 
tions.  national  and  local,  to  join  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
and  to  take  part  in  its  first  conference  which  Is  to  meet  in  Habana 
the  last  fortnight  of  March  this  coming  year.  1941. 

The  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  organir.ed  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  cf  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  gathered  in 
Washington  last  May.  is  called  upon  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  destinies  of  America  in  these  critical  times  in  which  hu- 
manity is  now  living,  and  in  accordance  with  the  essential  purposes 
of  its  organization  and  the  character  and  standing  of  the  profes- 
sional associations  which  now  form  and  which  wHl  hereafter  beccme 
members  of  it.  and  likewise  the  standing  and  character  of  the 
individuals  who  constitute  those  associations. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associ- 
ation (Federacion  Interamericana  de  Abogados).  it  has  as  its  pur- 
poses: 

"To  establish  and  maintain  relations  between  associations  and 
organizations  of  lavt7ers,  national  and  local.  In  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanges  of  views. 

"To  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  all  Its  phases  and 
particularly  the  study  of  comparative  law:  to  promote  uniformity 
of  commercial  legislation:  to  further  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  various  countries  throughout  the  Americas. 

•"To  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  to  encovr- 
age  cordial  Intercourse  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  transcendental  importance  of 
this  new  international  association  of  the  men  of  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

In  a  normal  world  situation  this  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
would  serve  toward  bringing  together  in  a  practical  and  an  effective 
manner  the  different  nations  of  the  Americas,  strengthening  the  ties 
between  them  not  only  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  character  but 
also  those  of  a  commercial  nature:  and  for  this  purpose  there  would 
be  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  cultivation  of  closer  relations 
between  their  juridical  a.ssociatlons  to  the  end  of  providing  a  forum 
for  exchangf^s  of  views,  and  for  furthering  uniformity  of  legislation 
in  the  Americas,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association. 

But  in  these  times  In  which  the  whole  world  is  living  today,  con- 
fronted with  a  formidable  attempt  by  the  believers  in  the  philosophy 
of  force  to  swe'^p  the  reign  of  law  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to 
subject  to  its  yoke  the  peoples  who  now  practice  democracy  and 
enjoy  liberty — in  these  times  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association — 
this  new  lederation  of  the  bar  associations  of  the  continents  of  this 
hemisphere — is  called  to  even  higher  and  more  exalted  alms 

We.  the  men  who  practice  law  and  who  uphold  Justice  as  the 
essential  work  of  our  lives,  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
danner  that  threatens  the  democratic  institutions  of  our  nations 
and  the  liberties  of  our  peoples.  In  the  meantime,  pending  the 
moment  which  may  perhaps  not  be  so  far  away,  when  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  defend  these  ideas  wrlth  arms  in  our  hands, 
we  must  fulfill  a  mission  no  less  noble  United  in  single  purpose, 
and  acting  together,  it  is  our  duty  to  apply  our  efforts  to  the  reali- 
zation and  the  reaffirmation  in  the  public  consciousness  of  our 
peoples  of  the  idea  of  law  and  of  the  concept  of  Justice,  as  opposed 
to  the  abuses  of  force  and  of  violence. 

Within  the  frontiers  of  our  respective  countries,  it  is  for  us  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  in.stltutions,  by  purging  them  of  faults 
and  of  objectionable  practices.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
democracv  are  eternal,  just  as  the  principles  of  Christian  morality 
are  eternal.  And.  as  the  sins  of  men.  however  grave,  can  never 
justify  denial  of  the  Cliristian  system  of  morality,  neither  can 
coercion  and  Molence  Justify  denial  of  the  principles  cf  democracy. 
We,  the  Jurists  of  this  hemisphere,  want  then,  in  cultivating 
clo.ser  relations  with  each  other  and  in  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted, to  imbue  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  Justice — which, 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  Romans,  consists  in  the  firm 
and  j>erpetual  will  to  give  to  each  that  which  belongs  to  him — 
ought  to  govern  the  relations  not  only  of  individuals  with  each 
other,  but  also  those  of  the  nations,  so  that  among  the  nations 
also.  Just  as  between  individual  men.  it  shall  come  tj  be  under- 
stood that  the  right  of  each  one  ends  where  the  right  of  another 
begins. 

If  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association  can  succeed  in  bringing 
about  a  feeling  of  professional  .solidarity  among  the  Jurists  of  the 
Americas  based  upon  these  ideas,  and  if  by  the  Joint  action  of  its 
members  it  may  be  able  to  succeed  in  instlhing  these  ideas  in  all 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  then  it  will  prove  Itself  to  be. 
not  just  one  more  new  ori^anizatlon  of  a  theoretical  or  doctrinal 
character,  but  to  constitute  an  organization  for  positive  and  prac- 
tical action  of  Indisputable  value  in  the  reaUzation  of  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  aspirations  of  our  peoples. 
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.  For  the  realization  of  these  ends,  lawyers  hold  a  privileged  posi- 
tion, both  because  of  the  special  training  of  our  minds  and  con- 
sciences In  the  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  right  and  Justice, 
and  also  because  the  position  which  we  usually  occupy  In  the 
scheme  of  the  societies  In  which  we  live,  related  as  we  are  on  the 
one  side  to  the  cfflcial  elements  of  the  Government  and  on  the 
Other  side  to  the  living  forces  of  the  country,  the  producing  and 
the  working  classes. 

We  stand,  then.  In  position  to  offer  to  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  even  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world,  a  service  of  Inesti- 
mable value,  which  we  ought  not  to  shirk.  The  Inter-American 
Bar  A&soclatlon.  In  bringing  us  together  In  this  sentiment,  and  in 
uniting  us  In  thought  and  In  action  provides  us  with  the  necessary 
In.strument  for  carrying  out  this  purpose 

Let  us  then  highly  resolve  tonight  to  dedicate  our  strength  and 
our  efforts  to  this  great  purpose  in  a  manner  befitting  the  magni- 
tude of  this  noble  enterprise,  our  dignity  as  free  men,  and  the 
honor  of  the  robes  of  our  profession. 


The  Waller-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY      [ 

OF  OKLAHOMA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  19.  1940 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  Walter-Logan  biD.  While  it  was  subject  to  objections, 
those  objections  could  be  cured  by  subsequent  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  presented  here  is  a  direct  approach 
to  a  discussion  of  two  philosophies  of  government — the  legal- 
istic or  democratic,  and  the  administrative  or  autarchic. 

When  our  forefathers  established  this  Government,  by  a 
written  Constitution,  they  were  the  liberals  of  those  days. 
They  remain  as  the  great  liberals  of  all  history.  Trying  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  earlier  republics,  all  of  which  were 
wrecked  by  the  centralization  of  power,  and  having  a  firm 
determination  to  shake  the  shackles  of  bureaucracy  forever, 
they  established  a  Federal  Government  of  limited  powers, 
which  Government  is  rapidly  reverting  now  to  one  of  plenary 
powers.  They  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Go"ernment  only 
such  powers  as  the  States  agreed  to  yield.  Evidently  they 
were  convinced  that  the  administrative  form  of  government 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  or  for  mankind  en 
masse.  They  were  determined  to  safeguard  the  legalistic 
form  of  government  which  had  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
strong.  They  were  opposed  to  autarchy  of  any  type,  and 
every  syllable  that  was  said  about  the  Constitution  expressed 
antipathy  to  the  administrative  form  of  government  which, 
by  its  very  terms,  connotes  autarchy.  Their  ideas  were  then 
liberal;  those  ideas  are  yet  liberal. 

They  had  their  choice  of  either  system.  They  chose  the 
legalistic. 

No  reproach  against  lawyers  can  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
legalistic  system  of  government  has  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  great.  The  legalistic  system  is  based  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual — with  the  right  to  enforce  those  rights  as 
against  the  whole  world  in  an  untrammeled  form.  Under 
this  system  the  majority  cannot  override  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  minority,  or  even  of  an  individual,  because  it 
gives  a  forum  in  which  to  assert  those  rights  as  against  the 
tyranny  of  society  in  general. 

Armed  with  the  American  addition  to  the  British  constitu- 
tional system,  under  our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  individual  has  been 
free — fr^  to  assert,  as  against  society  in  general,  his  con- 
st! tutiraial  rights  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  and  those  other  rights  guaranteed  him 
by  the  constitution  in  a  forum  prepared  by  law  and  guar- 
anteed him  by  law.  As  a  result,  the  individual  in  America 
has  been  a  "king  in  his  own  right." 

In  the  form  of  the  courts  of  America,  the  himiblest  citizen, 
even  the  beggar  in  the  street,  has  the  rights  guaranteed  him 
under  the  American  system,  the  legsdistic.  He  could  not 
have  and  maintain  these  rights  under  an  administrative 
system. 


To  this  mental  freedom  of  the  individual  can  be  ascribed 
the  basic  reason  why  the  last  50  years  have  produced  in 
America  an  age  of  the  greatest  inventive  genius  recorded 
history  has  known.  This  did  not  arise  in  any  other  nation; 
no  other  civilization  was  so  based  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

All  down  the  history  of  the  ages,  absolutism  has  favored 
the  administrative  system.  When  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  administrative  system  have  been  dissected,  they  can 
usually  be  summarized  in  one  phrase — the  desirability  of 
expediency.  Expediency  becomes  king  in  the  arguments  of 
the  exponents  of  the  administrative  system. 

Democracy  is  primarily  founded  upon  a  broad  patience, 
which  cannot  be  the  counterpart  of  extreme  expediency. 
The  mass  movements  that  are  essentially  a  part  of  democratic 
functions  are  necessarily  slower  than  the  utmost  expediency 
would  require.  The  advocates  of  expediency  are  too  im- 
patient to  believe  most  thoroughly  in  democratic  processes. 
So  they  prefer  the  administrative  processes  of  government 
which,  all  down  through  history,  have  excluded  the  forum 
for  the  as.sertion  of  individual  rights. 

Our  forefathers  revolted  against  this  idea,  against  BritL<:h 
bureaucracy.  They  said  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "He  "the  kingi  has  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices,  and  send  thither  swarms  of  ofiBcers  to  harass  our 
people,  and  to  eat  out  their  substance."  "Taxation  without 
representation"  was  no  mere  fetish.  It  was  the  gist  of  the 
contest  between  the  administrative  form  of  government  and 
the  democratic  form,  between  a  system  which  denied  the 
individual  the  right  to  a  forum  for  the  assertion  of  his 
rights,  as  against  a  system  which  provided  that  forvmi. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  is  an  expression  of  this  age-old 
contest  between  autarchy  and  democracy.  Unless  the  germ  of 
democracy  is  dying  out  in  America,  this  light  will  go  on.  Un- 
less individual,  independent  thinking  in  America  is  becoming 
obsolescent,  this  contest  will  continue  to  be  waged,  and  the 
reactionary  forces  >*liich  would  supplant  democracy  with  ab- 
solutism will  be  routed.  Unless  individual  freedom  shall 
become  discouraged  and  fade,  this  contest  will  continue  in 
some  form,  for  a  return  to  the  libera!  government  provided 
by  our  forefaliiers  in  the  Constitution,  the  greatest  docu- 
ment known  to  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  in  turn  flcuri.shed.  grad- 
ually dec.ined.  and  disintegrated  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  hi.story 
teaches  In  an  unmistakable  manner,  it  is  that  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, prosper  according  to  their  right  thinking,  and  that  the 
Idolatrou.*  exaltation  of  a  material  sense  of  power  and  intelligence 
inevitably  leads  to  decadence  and  downfall. 


The  Kight  of  Free  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    OHIO   REPUBLICAN    NKW3 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Ohio  Republican  News  for  December  12,  1940: 

|Prom  the  Ohio  Republican  News  of  December   12.   19401 
RIGHT  or  nun:  speech 

"Unle^  the  right  of  free  speech  is  enjoyed  by  employers  as  well 
as  employees,  the  guaranty  of  the  first  amendment  is  futile,  for 
it  Is  fundamental  that  the  basic  right  guaranteed  by  Uie  Consti- 
tution belongs  equ.illy  to  every-  person." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  decision  handed  down  recently 
in  Cincinnati  by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  case 
in  which  Henry  Pord  is  battling  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,     ^rd  won  on  this  point,  lost  on  others 

The  court  s  statement  is  timely  and  important  in  several  ways, 
although  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  court,   in   this  land 
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cf    the    frer     should    br    r?.!!?<!    up^n   to   r^fer   to   the   free    speech 
guaranty  cf  the  Coi.s:i:i:tlcn 

When  complaints  from  both  labor  and  capital  acamst  the  auto- 
cratic N  L  R  B  became  so  loud  and  Irecu^nt  they  could  not 
be  umorec  new  dealers  apr>--:nte<i  an  :nv  s:icat:r.i:  ccmmittee. 
headed  by  Congressman  Smfth  of  Virginia,  a  I>emocra'.  The 
ccnunittee  held  dirty  linen  cf  the  Board  up  to  the  heht  and.  sur- 
p:isin^  the  new  dealers  recominer.ded  changes  in  the  Wagner  Act, 
under  which  the  N    L    R    B    was  created. 

The  proF>ose<l  amendm.^nts  none  of  which  affects  basic  prin- 
ciples ct  the  act  »ere  designed  to  nd  industry  of  strife  One 
ol  them  would  give  the  employer  the  right  to  discuss  labor  matters 
with  h'^  employees  when  a  controversy  is  in  progress  m  his  plant, 
thereby  rerstcring  to  the  employer  the  right  of  free  speech  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  N   L    R    B 

The  prcpo^-.s  are  included  m  a  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  which  are  f.nicng  the  important  measures  ignored 
by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  declared  Consrress  could  go  home 
since  he  had  m  mmd  no  legislative  matters  needing  congressional 
CO  nsidf- ration 

The  court  s  statement  1?  imp>onaiit  also  when  considered  in 
ronnectior.  with  the  eeneral  attack  by  the  New  Deal  on  the 
newspap>ers  of  the  country  and  the  advancement  of  the  threat 
of  dictatorial  censorship. 

It  IS  iniportant  m  the  light  of  the  recent  attempt  of  one  of 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  all  new  dealer^ — .\ttcmey  General 
Rrbert  H  Jackson— to  attach  a  provision  to  the  Wacner  .^ct  that 
would  deny  Government  contracts  to  firms  charged  by  the 
K  L  R  B  not  a  court,  wtth  having  violated  the  bureaucratic 
rulings  of  the  Board 

New   Oe&l  leaders  dislike   free  speech.     So  do  dictators. 
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PRESS  REI  F.\£ES  OF  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


Mr  Henrr  P  Slaughter  Dr  L  D  Reddick  Sir  John  P  Ekalr*.  and 
Dr  Carttr  Wocdscn  Ui  Hclcar  Cahill  National  Direct  .^r  of  the 
W  P  A  .\rt  Program,  and  Dr  Ala:n  Locke  are  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  exhibit  cf  painting 

The  Negro  Fam^--??  to  be  extnbited  have  been  selected  from  the 
work  of  contempcrArv  Necro  ps inters  m  Washington.  Chicago.  New 
York  and  ether  cit;es  The  bcoks  and  manuscripts  are  principally 
from  the  ccUecticns  cf  the  Library  cf  Congress,  but  they  contain  nu- 
merous impKrnant  iten-is  Icmed  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  from  its  Sohomburg  collect  ion  The 
Schomburg  collection  m  the  New  York  Publ.c  Library  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  intpcrtant  libraries  ^  n  the  Necro  The  action  of 
the  Nfw  York  Public  L.brary  in  ioaning  material  from  this  collec- 
tion IS  s  notewcrthy  example  of  interiibrary  cooperation,  since  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  never  t>efcre  k^aned  materials  cf  such 
value  for  exiiibit  outiJde  the  city  cf  New  York 

Items  from  the  Library  cf  Congress  a.^Lections  include  Britcn 
Hanimcnd  s  Narrative  cf  a  Negro,  published  m  176C;  the  1792  Al- 
manac by  Benjamin  Banncker.  PhiUis  Wheatley  s  poems  on  various 
subjects.  London.  1773  tirst  edition  of  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin,  by  Harriet 
Eeccher  Stowe.  a  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  bearing 
signatures  of  Lincoln  and  Seward;  manuscript  autobiography  ci 
Hiram  R  Revels  the  first  Negrc  serving  m  the  United  Slates  Senate; 
volume  I.  William  Ucyd  Garrison  s  Tlie  Liberator 

The  festival  cf  Negro  music  presents  not  cnly  two  of  the  greatest 
living  Negro  singers  but  a-so.  m  the  evening  cf  folk  music,  examples 
of  the  magnificent  anonyn.cus  music  produced  by  the  Negrc  people, 
and  in  the  evening  of  cJiamber  music  examples  cf  music  by  Negroes 
and  the  use  of  Ne^jro  themes  in  the  music  cf  other  composers. 


Mr.  KELLZR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarki  in  the  Record.  I  include  some  press  releases  issued 
recently  by  the  Libran'  of  Congress.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  calling  :he  attention  of  the  House  to  the  growth  of  the 
Negro  race  that  has  been  made  during  its  75  years  of  legal 
freedom  from  slaver5'.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  present 
this  matter  as  the  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  be.ng  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Library  for  the  past  8  years  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  entire  10  years  I  have  been  here.  This  devel- 
opment will  be  a  revelation  to  many  people,  and  it  ought  to 
act  as  a  great  incentive  to  the  young  colored  people  of  Amer- 
ica; an  incentive  to  full  exercise  of  the  highest  class  citizen- 
ship worthy  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  preis  releases  are  as  follows:  I 

(The  Library  of  Ccneress  Washington.  D  C      For  immediate  release 

December  11.  1940| 
The  18th  of  December  is  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  which  ended  slavery  in  the 
Un.ted  States  iLincolns  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  dated 
18G3  but  the  thirtf^nth  amendment  was  not  introduced  in  the  Ccn- 
eress  until  January  1865  The  last  State  necessary-  to  ratification 
Gfcrgia  ratified  the  amendment  en  I>ecember  6.  186.5  and  the 
amendment  was  proclaim.ed  bv  Secretary  Seward  on  December  18. 
1865  In  celebration  of  this  anniversary  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
opening  an  exhibit  cf  Neero  books  and'  manuscripts  an  exhibit  cf 
Neero  F>&;ntir.E  and  a  fc*ti'al  of  fovir  concerts  cf  Negro  music  and 
music  pre^^nted  by  Negro  artists  The  festival  is  made  possible  by 
the  generositv  of  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation  The 
flr=r  ccncen  to  be  pver.  on  the  evening  of  December  18.  will  present 
to  Wa&hinetcn  Mi.'is  Dorothv  Mavnor.  the  celebrated  Negro  soprano; 
•J"  second  concert  will  present  the  Budapest  Quartet;  the  third 
wiU  be  an  evening  cf  folk  music:  and  the  last  will  present  Mr 
Roland  Hays,  internationally  famous  musician  and  first  of  the  great 

Neero  slnser*  ,  ^     ^ 

The  exhibit  and  the  festival  have  been  arranged  with  the  advice 
•  nd  assistance  cf  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Neero  scholars, 
wnter?  musicians,  and  artist*  in  the  United  States  The  advisory 
ccmmittee  on  the  music  fesuval  is  made  up  cf  Mr  Harry  T  Burleigh. 
Miss  Lulu  B  Chllders  Dr  Alain  Locke.  Dr  R  Nathaniel  Dett  and 
Mr  W  Grant  Stil!  TTie  adviscrr  committee  on  the  exhibit  cf  books 
mud  manuscripts  incliide  Prof   Sterling  Brown.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Porter, 


(The  Library  of  Congress  Washington.  D  C     For  Immediate  release 

December  14.  1940! 

The  contributions  of  the  Negro  to  American  culture  are  illus- 
trated in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  exhibits  and  concerts,  which 
open  Dectmber  18.  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  United  States  The  concerts  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whlttall  Foundation 

The  general  purpose  of  the  exhibits  is  to  threw  light  upon  the 
following  general  topics  The  Negro  m  Colonial  America;  the  Negro 
in  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  Antislavery  Movement;  the  Free 
Negrc;  Frederick  Douglass  and  His  Asst^ciates:  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Negro;  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  the  Negro  In  the 
Post  Civil  War  Period,  the  Negro's  Contributions  to  Music;  the 
Negro's  Contribution  to  Literature;  the  Negro's  Contributions  to 
Science  and  Invention;  the  Negro's  Contributions  to  Art;  the 
Negro's  Ccntrlbutions  to  the  Lively  Arts;  and  the  Negro's  Contribu- 
tions to  Politic«l  Thought 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  four  concerts  by  Negro  artists  using 
white  and  Negro  music,  by  displays  of  appropriate  materials  by 
Negro  writers  and  cf  paintings  by  Negro  artists 

The  cxihibit  and  the  festival  have  been  arranged  with  >'."e  advice 
and  ass. stance  of  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Negro  schol- 
ars, writers,  musicians,  and  artists  m  the  United  States  Tlic  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  music  festival  is  made  up  of:  Mr  Harry  T. 
Burleigh.  Mi."^  Lulu  B.  Childers.  Dr.  Alain  Locke  Dr  R.  Nathaniel 
Dett  and  Mr  W  Grant  Still  The  advisory  committee  on  the  ex- 
hibit ol  books  and  manuscripts  include  Prof  Sterling  Brown  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Porter,  Mr.  Henry  P  Slaughter.  Dr  L  D  Reddlck.  Mr  John 
P  Etevis.  and  Dr  Carter  Wcx  dson  Mr  Hclger  Cahill.  national 
director  of  the  W  P  \  art  program,  and  Dr  Alain  Locke  are  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibit  of  painting 

The  Negro  paintings  to  be  exhibited  have  t>een  selected  from 
thn  work  of  contemporary-  Negro  painters  in  Washington.  Chicago. 
New  York,  and  other  cities  The  books  and  manuscripts  are  princi- 
pally from  the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congtefvs  but  they 
contain  numerous  im.portant  Items  loaned  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress by  the  New  York  Public  Library  from  it?  Schomburg  collec- 
tion "The  Schomburg  collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  libraries  of  materials  about 
the  Negro  The  action  cf  the  New  York  Public  Library  In  loaning 
material  from  this  collection  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  inter- 
library  cooperation,  since  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  never 
before  loaned  materials  of  such  value  for  exhibit  outside  the  city 
of  New  York 

The  16  cases  will  be  filled  for  the  most  part  with  materials  taken 
from  the  very  large  collections  of  the  Library  of  Coneress.  Among 
these  will  t>e  a  ccpy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Vinnle  Ream  a  sculptress,  signed  at  her  request  by 
Lincoln  and  Seward  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  It-self  was 
dated  January  1.  1863.  but  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  nor^ntrcduced  in  the  Congress  until  January  1865. 
after  Georgia,  the  last  State  needed  for  ratlflcaticn  had  ratified  it. 
The  amendment  was  proclaimed  by  Secretary  Seward  on  December 
18     1865 

President  Andrew  Jackson's  letters  and  orders  for  the  period  July 
to  September  1814  will  be  on  show.  Most  important  of  these,  per- 
haps, is  his  proclamation.  "To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of 
Louisiana."  issued  September  1.  1814.  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
seventh  military  district  Jack.son  h«re  calls  for  volunteers  and 
describes  plans  to  organize  the  Negro  soldiers  and  pay  them 
bounties 

Pages  from  the  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  March 
14  to  May  24.  1776  show  the  resolution  "that  no  slaves  be  Imported 
Into  any  one  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies." 
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other  dociunente  and  materials  from  the  period  of  the  Continental 
Congress  are  the  Articles  of  Association  of  October  20,  1774.  The 
first  article  Is  an  agreement  by  12  colonies  to  cease  trading  with 
England  The  second  states.  "We  will  neither  Import  nor  purchase 
any  slave  Imported  after  the  1st  day  of  December  next."  Another 
Item  Is  Paul  Reveres  engraving  of  The  Bloody  Massacre  of  March 
5.  1770.  which  shows  Crlspus  Attucks.  a  Negro,  the  first  man  to  be 
killed  bv  the  Are  of  British  soldiers. 

The  collection  Is  rich  in  materials  dealing  with  the  long  struggle 
for  freedom  Among  the  exhibits  Is  James  W.  C.  Pennington's  The 
Fugitive  Blacksmith  Pennington  (1809-70)  was  a  runaway  slave 
Who  throughout  his  life,  was  active  in  abolitionist  circles  and  a 
member  of  many  committees.  Until  1860.  when  the  fugitive-slave 
law  was  passed,  he  kept  the  fact  that  he  was  an  escaped  slave  a 
secret  even  from  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  African 
who  received  a  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  a  European  uni- 
versity when  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  Heidelberg. 

Sarah  Bradford's  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Harriet  Tubman  Is  on 
display  Harriet  Tubman  was  brought  up  as  a  slave  in  the  cotton- 
fields  After  her  escape  she  served  as  an  agent  of  the  underground 
railroad  and  was  Instrumental  in  leading  more  than  300  slaves,  in- 
cluding her  own  parents,  from  the  South  to  freedom.  After  the 
war.  when  she  had  served  as  a  spy  and  guide  for  the  Union  Army. 
Bhe  esUblished  a  home  for  children  and  the  aged. 

William  C.  Nells.  The  Colored  Patriots  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  important,  not  only  because  Nell  was  one  of  the  first  his- 
torians of  the  Negro  In  America,  but  also  because  Nell  Is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Negro  to  hold  a  Federal  position  This  was  in 
the  post  office  at  Boston. 

The  first  edition  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Is  on  display,  together  with  The  Life  of  Joetah  Henson.  who  was 
reputed  to  be  the  prototype  of  Uncle  Tom. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  Is  to  show  not  only  the  troubles  and 
revolutions  the  Negro  race  has  endured,  but  also  to  show  the  Negro 
triumphs  and  the  contributions  of  the  race  to  American  culture. 
For  this  there  Is  a  great  amount  of  material.  Among  the  more 
interesting  items  Is  an  elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  George  Whlte- 
fleld.  written  by  Phlllls  Wheatley  In  1770  Phillls  Wheatley  was 
born  In  Africa  and  sold  In  Boston  to  John  Wheatley  when  she  was 
a  child  Her  only  memory  of  Africa  was  of  her  mother  worshipping 
the  sun  Mrs.  Wheatley  bought  her  because  she  wished  to  have  a 
younger  woman  to  look  after  her  in  her  old  age  Phillis'  education 
was  effectively  undertaken  by  the  Wheatley  sisters,  for  In  16  months 
Bhe  had  learned  how  to  read  English  fluently  The  elegy  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  whom  she  later  visited  In 
England  Another  Wheatley  Item  is  her  Poems  on  Various  Subjects 
and  George  Washington's  letter  to  her  acknowledging  her  poem 
His  Excellency,  General  Washington. 

Perhaps  a  number  of  the  sermons,  addresses,  and  appeals  on  ex- 
hibit— those  of  Peter  Williams,  Jr..  for  example,  and  Henry  Sipkind, 
and  others — are  now  of  greater  importance  as  evidence  of  the  skill 
which  Negroes  have  shown  as  orators  and  writers  than  they  are  as 
historical  documents. 

In  addiUon  to  books  and  manuscript*,  paintings  by  Negro  artists 
and  photographs  of  noted  Negroes  will  be  on  display. 

The  first  of  the  four  concerts  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
December  18  and  will  present  to  Washington  Miss  Dorothy  Maynor, 
the  celebrated  Negro  soprano.  The  second  concert  will  present  the 
Budapest  Quartet,  the  third  will  be  an  evening  of  folk  music,  and 
the  last  will  present  Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  internationally  famous 
musician  and  the  first  of  the  great  Negro  singers. 


I  The   Library    of    Congress.    Washington.     For    Immediate    release 

December  18.  1940! 

The  Library  of  Congress  acts  as  host  to  the  creative  art  of 
the  American  Negro  The  occasion  Is  the  opening,  December  18, 
of  one  of  the  most  exciting  collections  of  Negro  paintings,  drawings, 
and  prints  ever  assembled.  The  announcement  is  most  significant — 
"An  exhibition  illustrative  of  the  contribution  of  the  American 
Negro  to  American  culture."  Its  purpose  Is  the  commemoration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  December  18,  1865.  by  which  slavery  was 
abolished. 

The  exhibition  has  been  assembled  by  Alain  Locke,  professor  of 
philosophy  of  Howard  University;  Archibald  MacLelsch.  Librarian 
of  Congress;  Mrs.  Mildred  Holzauer.  director  of  the  W.  P.  A  art 
program  exhibition  section;  and  Holger  Cahlll.  national  director, 
w  P.  A.  art  program.  Institutions  and  agencies  which  have  con- 
tributed are  Howard  University  Gallery  of  Art.  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion of  New  York,  the  W.  P.  A.  art  program,  especially  the  Illinois 
and  New  York  art  projects,  also  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Massachusetts,  and  Florida.  A  number  of  paintings  have  been 
loaned  by  private  collectors. 

The  exhibition  is  displayed  in  a  series  of  galleries,  modern  In 
appearance,  and  handsome  In  their  arrangement  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  Library,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  on  First  Street 
where  they  are  easily  available,  dally  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Paintings  and  prints  btar  enthusiastic  record  of  the  emergence 
ot  the  Negro  Into  the  stellar  role  of  professional  artist,  winner  of 
national  awards.  Factors  in  this  progress  are  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion which  for  over  a  decade  has  been  fostering  Negro  art.  the 
work  of  Howard  and  Flsk  Universities,  and  other  centers  of  Negro 
culture.  Govenunent  patronage  has  beea  a  dynamic  .stimulus  In 
the  past  5  years,  throvigh  employment  of  Negroes  on  the  W.  P.  A. 


art  program  and  the  section  of  fine  arts  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  and  through  the  formation  of  W.  P.  A  community 
art  centers  in  fertile  fields  These  Government  developments 
have  given  opportunities  and  incentive  to  eager  minds.  The  rapid 
maturing  of  the  Negro  into  more  original  expression  during  the 
past  5  years  is  evident  in  the  present  exhibition. 

It  is  an  exhibition  with  an  identity  of  its  own  and  Is  In  char- 
acter very  different  from  the  usual  collection  of  contemporary 
pa-ntlng  It  is  vibrant  and  alive,  with  few  dull  passages.  Fre- 
qucntlv  throughout  the  show,  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
rhvthrnlc  Interplay  of  passages  of  light  and  dark,  the  analogy  to 
miislc  Is  strongly  suggested  Expression  follows  spontaneously  a 
desire  to  paint  end  draw  a  subject  matter  lovingly  observed  and 
deeply  felt.  It  is  an  emotional  reaction.  Joy.  hope,  sadne&s, 
recorded  These  Negro  artists  show  a  mastery  of  craftsmanship 
ard  technique,  but  these  are  used  not  as  ends  but  as  means 
necessary  to  forceful  statement 

In  this  new-found  freedom  there  are  tragic  echoes,  as  In  the 
series  of  panels  by  Jacob  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  showing  figures 
chained,  toiling,  reaching  for  the  stars.  They  were  inspired  by 
the  story  of  Harriet  Tubman,  one  of  the  heroic  Negro  figures  of 
slavery  days. 

Dox  Thrash,  of  Pennsj-lvania.  makes  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  the  exhibition  and  a  contribution  to  the  whole  field  of  art  as 
well.  For  he  is  one  of  the  discoverers  of  a  new  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  copper  plate  with  carborundum  for  print  reproduction, 
thereby  securing  effects  never  before  obtained  His  set  of  carborun- 
dum prints  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  art  project  is  touched  with 
highlights  that  gleam  among  mysterious  shadows  and  rich  blacks. 
Water  colors  line  the  entrance  to  this  exhibition  most  attrac- 
tively, those  by  adult  artists  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  work 
of  children  from  the  Jacksonville  W  P.  A.  community  art  center. 
The  adult  artists  show  mastery  and  freedom  in  their  handling  of 
the  medium.  The  work  of  the  children  of  the  Jacksonville  center 
is  a  new  and  brilliant  note  in  America's  child  art  A  boy  of  16  is 
able  to  organize  a  comprehensive  theme  of  cottonflelds  and  pick- 
ers and  create  an  organic  and  moving  pattern,  and  a  girl  of  12  to 
delineate  Jitterbugs  with  a  rhythm  that  translates  musical  accents 
into  visual   experience. 

In  studying  the  labels  which  accompany  each  exhibit  a  picture 
may  be  had  of  the  artist  and  his  struggles.  EHdzler  Cortor.  25.  of 
Illinois,  derived  some  knowledge  of  art  attending  evening  classes 
in  high  school  and  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Apparently  he 
had  to  work  his  way.  studying  as  he  could  in  odd  hours  until  he 
was  able  to  return  to  the  institute  2  years  later  a  full-fledged  stu- 
dent. His  course  as  a  professional  Is  that  of  the  early  American 
artist,  painting  signs  for  a  ff^w  dollars,  getting  an  occasional  com- 
mi.sslon.  He  tried  abstraction,  turning  from  that  to  cartooning. 
When  the  largest  exhibition  of  Negro  art  ever  assembled  ixnfolded 
In  Chicago  this  .summer.  Eldzier  won  second  award  in  painting. 
The  title  of  his  picture  was  "Sense  of  Loneliness" 

The  exhibition  is  rich  in  human  interest  and  Indication  of  striv- 
ing against  odds.  John  C.  Lutz  had  very  little  formal  education 
but  was  impelled  to  frequent  such  art  classes  as  were  available  to 
him,  mostly  at  night  and  at  Irregular  Intervals.  While  working  on 
a  W.  P.  A.  labor  project,  he  brought  to  the  district  office  a  portrait 
study  of  a  Negro  fellow  worker  which  called  forth  such  favorable 
comment  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  art  project,  where  his  work 
progressed  amazingly  His  most  discussed  work  is  the  mural  at 
the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  School  In  Cincinnati,  depicting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Negro  race. 

Archibald  John  Motley.  Jr  .  who  makes  moving  delineations  of 
Negro  life,  was  in  the  vanguard  of  present-day  artists  of  his  race, 
holding  the  first  one-man  show  by  a  Negro  artist  in  a  New  Yc-rk 
gallery  In  1928.  Recognition  has  crowned  his  efforts  In  1925  he 
won  the  much  coveted  Logan  Medtil  and  award,  and  also  the 
Eisendrath  Prize,  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  His  contribution 
to  an  exhibition  of  American  art  at  the  Newark  Museum  in  1927 
received  the  popular  vote.  He  received  the  first  Harmon  Founda- 
tion award  and  gold  medal  In  1928  and  the  frllowing  year  received 
a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,500 

One  of  the  higli  lights  of  the  exhibition  is  the  mural  called  Five 
Great  Americans,  oil  on  canvas,  15  feet  by  5.  It  Is  the  work  of 
Charles  White,  of  Illinois  who  received  first  award  in  black  and 
white  and  honorable  mention  in  water  color  at  the  art  of  the 
American  Negro  exhibition  in  Chicago  the  past  summer  On  one 
side  of  the  mural  is  the  Negro  leader,  Sojourner  Truth,  walking  at 
the  head  of  a  group  of  her  people.  In  the  foreground  Is  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  behind  him  appears  the  massive  head  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  On  the  upper  right  there  is  Marian  Anderson  singing 
into  the  microphone,  while  at  the  lower  right  the  Negro  scientist, 
Dr   George  Washington  Carser,  may  be  seen. 

Sam  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  attracted  wide  attention  among 
Negro  easel  painters.  Brown's  water  colors  show  harmonious 
organization,  sensitive  observation,  and  deep  racial  feeling.  His 
work  has  been  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery,  the  National  Museum,  the  Penn'^ylvania  Museum, 
and  others  throughout  the  country 

Pour  years  ago  Edward  Leroy  Loper,  yoiuig  Wilmington,  Del., 
artist,  was  unknown.  Today  his  talents  are  pushing  him  to 
national  fame. 

Another  contributor  to  the  present  exhibition,  who  won  honors 
at  the  Chicago  show,  Is  Lois  Jones  who  won  honorable  mention 
In  painting.  A  still  more  recent  award  is  that  of  first  in  painting 
In  the  Sixth  Metropolitan  State  Art  Contest,  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C,  In  November.  She  is  Instructor  in 
design  at  Howard  University. 
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William  A.  Ash  brook 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On    the   life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon    William    A. 
ASHBROOK,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  this  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  close  without  paying  my  respects 
to  the  memory  of  William  A.  Ashbrook. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  individual  is  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  in  this  body  during  two  widely 
separated  periods  of  time.  Prom  1906  to  1920,  for  a  period 
of  seven  terms,  Mr.  Ashbrook  represented  his  district  here. 
Then  after  another  period  of  14  years,  he  reentered  the  po- 
litical contests  and  was  reelected  for  three  additional  terms 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  entering  upon  the 
twentieth  year  of  service  in  this  body. 

A  doscendent  of  early  pioneer  stock  from  Virginia,  the 
life  of  William  A.  Ashbrook  is  a  sterling  example  of  how  a 
boy  reared  on  a  farm  and  in  a  small  town  can,  through  dili- 
gence, hard  work,  and  perseverance,  rise  to  a  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

He  started  early  in  life  the  business  career  which  led  him 
through  successive  steps  upward  as  editor  and  publisher, 
township  ofBcial,  postmaster,  bank  president.  memt)er  of 
Ohio  Legislature,  and  Member  of  Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Ashbrook  only  in  his 
later  years  and,  like  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
I  was  impressed  with  his  honesty  and  integrity,  his  un- 
willingness to  put  political  expediency  before  principle,  and 
his  statesmanlike  approach  to  all  questions  of  legislation. 

He  was  truly  an  outstanding  example  of  the  best  type  of 
American  businessman,  one  who  was  always  willing  to  give 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  energy  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
public's  business. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  Ohio  and  to  the  Nation. 
Truly  It  can  be  said  of  him  that  one  of  the  Tall  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  has  fallen  and  it  will  be  long  before  one  of  his 
stature  will  take  his  place. 


Where  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America 
,  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

I  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Wednesday,  December  18.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FltOM  CONSTrXUTION  OP  UNITED  RUBBER  WORK- 
ERS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  all  that  has  been  said  about  labor  in  recent  weeks  I 
submit  for  the  information  of  Members  of  Congress  the  two 
following  paragraphs  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  large  locals  of  this  fine  organization  is  located  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
[Excerpt  from  constitution  of  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America] 

Effective  November  1:  "Membership  shall  be  denied  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  proven  to  be  a  member  of  or  Is  in  any  way  affiliated 
with  the  Communist.  Fascist,  or  Nazi  Parties  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion that  has  for  its  purpose  the  overthrow  of  our  democratic  form 
of  govcrmneut. 


"Working  In  the  Interest  of  or  becoming  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist. Fascist,  or  Nazi  Parties  or  any  afBllate  thereof  or  any  other 
organization  that  is  opposed  to  the  principles,  alms,  and  objectives 
of  the  U.  R.  W.  of  A."     (Prom  art.  IX.  sec.  1.) 


W^ar  Veterans  Approve  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  19.  1940 


LETTERS   FROM    Al-fERICAN   LEGION    POST 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  trying  days 
when  democracy  is  faced  with  its  greatest  challenge,  America 
has  no  room  for  a  hyphenated  American. 

Organized  veterandom  has  long  espoused  the  doctrine  that 
America  is  for  Americans  and  has  been  loud  in  protest 
against  the  shameful  harboring  of  undesirable  aliens  or 
"lukewarm"  Americans. 

Fort  Fetter  Post,  No.  516,  the  American  Legion,  HolUdays- 
burg.  Pa.,  composed  of  veterans  of  the  World  War,  is  one  of 
the  thousands  of  veteran  organization  units  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  Dies  committee  as  e^'idenced  by  the  following 

communications: 

Port  Fetter  Post.  No   516. 

The  American  Legion, 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  December  16.  1940. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Van  Zandt:   I  am  attaching  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
Congre.ssman  Dies  Indicating  the  action  taken  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. Fort  Fetter  Post,  No.  516.  of  Hollidaysburg.  Pa  .  In  connection 
with  the  investigation  being  made  by  his  committee. 

Your  cooperation  In  working  for  an  adequate  appropriation  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  subversive  activities 
will  be  appreciated 

Yours  very  truly, 

Danixl  H.  Erb,  Adiutant. 

December  16,  1940. 
Hon    Martin  Dies, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dies:  I  am  plea.sed  to  advise  you  that  at  the 
last  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Legion,  Fort  Fetter  Post,  No. 
616,  Hollidaysburg.  Pa  .  the  post  unanimously  approved  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  being  done  by  your  committee  Investigating 
un-American  activities. 

The  post  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  carry  on  this  work. 
Very  "truly  yours, 

Danikl  H.  Ekb,  Adfutant. 


The  United  States  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  23  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  informative 
article  entitled  "The  Ninety  Percent  of  Us,"  written  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  executive  secretary  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  dealing  with  international  questions.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of   the  magazine 
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culture.     Oovernment  patronage  has  beea  a  dTnamic  stimulus  In 
the  past  5  years,  throvigh  employment  of  Negroes  on  the  W.  P.  A. 


Pine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C,  In  November.    She  Is  Instructor  in 
design  at  Howard  University. 
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World   Affairs,   published   by   the   American   Peace   Society. 
Washington.  D.  C.  ^      j   ^     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  90  Pxrcent  or  Us 
(By  Arthur  Deer  In   Call) 

In  1863  there  were  literary  societies  in  Dartmouth  College  They 
muj-t  have  been  diligent  and  Intelligent  groupe.  for  i^  wa&  upon 
their  invitation  that  they  were  addressed  on  the  22d  of  Ju.y 
in  that  year  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  the  course  ol  Mr.  Emer- 
son s  remark.s— known  now  as  his  essay  on  the  Man  of  Letters—we 
find  sentences  as  follows:  "Our  profoundest  philosophy  Is  skep- 
ticism *  •  •  There  is  an  oracle  current  In  the  world,  that 
nations  die  hy  suicide.  The  sign  of  it  is  the  decay  of 
thouRht  •  •  •  Gentlemen.  I  am  here  to  commend  to  you 
your   art  and  profession   as  thinkers.     •     •     •     Men  are   a*   they 

It  is  probable  that  90  percent  of  us  today  will  agree  with  thoee 
views  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  midyears  of  our  Civil 
War  As  far  as  we  can  see.  the  future  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of 
our  America  will  be  bent  for  weal  or  for  woe  by  the  beliefs  men 
hold  and  cherish  in  these  our  own  times.  Only  a  few  ever  really 
enjoy  a  philosophy  of  skepticism:  some,  not  many  None  wishes  our 
Nation  to  "die  by  suicide."  Thus,  it  is  a  concern  of  ua  all,  perhaps 
cur  prime  concern,  since  "men  are  as  they  believe,"  that  from  time 
to  lime  we  Join  the  "art  and  profession"  of  thinkers  and  poll  as  best 
we  may  our  common  beliefs. 

I  ; 

So  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement  we  start  with  the  assump-  I 

tion  that  90  percent  of  us  in  America— we  might  Justly  include  other  i 

peoples— held  to  one  fixed,  general  belief,  and.  also,  to  at  least  three  i 
opeciflc    beliefs;    all    of   the   same    blood,    and    all    relatmg    to    the 

poisonous  pest  of  war.  ....,»  *w  » 

One  .starting  to  poll  theae  beliefs  faces  at  the  outset  the  fact  that 
human  behaviors  arise  from  a  highly  complicated  congeries  ol 
thoughts  and  emotions.  We  are  compounds  of  Infinitely  differing 
Ideas  about  needs  and  oppositions,  about  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
about  rights  and  duties,  about  pain  and  pleasure,  about  truth  and 
error  even  about  good  and  evil  We  must  admit  the  ease  with 
which  we  tend  to  miss  realities  and  to  slip  into  the  sloughs  of 
mfre  flummery  and  flapdoodle.  Between  our  timidities  and  the 
clamor  of  crusaders  we  often  And  ourselves  wandering  In  a  no- 
mans  land  of  potahote  and  befuddlement.  In  our  school  of  so:lal 
behavior  we  are  Jxist  beginning  to  learn  to  read.  We  are  in  the 
same  grade  with  the  illiterate  colored  man  who  has  just  found  that 
he  can  read  the  road  signs  now  well  enough  to  tell  'how  lur."  but 
not  as  yet  well  enough  to  tell  "whur  to."  The  only  difference 
between  him  and  us  is  that  we  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced 
to  read  "how  ftir."  For  example.  wt»  are  now  parties  to  wars  in 
Europe  and  the  Par  East.  Are  we  going  in  further?  Some  well- 
informed  "experts  •  say  we  are  not.  others  that  we  surely  are:  but  no 
one  can  say  with  any  assurance  how  far  we  are  destined  to  go 
Ninety  percent  of  us  are  wholly  convi::ced  that  Messrs.  Hitler. 
SUlln  Mussolini,  and  company  are  quite  mistaken  when  they  In- 
sist that  democracy  is  dead.  We  are  also  sure  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  not  mistaken  when  he  advised:  "Separated  as  "«  ar^ 
by  a  world  of  water  from  other  nations,  if  we  are  wise  we  shall 
surely  avoid  being  drawn  Into  their  politics  and  involved  In  their 
destructive  wars."  But  we  have  to  grant  that  the  Job  of  keeping 
cut  Is  not  easv;  indeed,  at  times  we  have  found  It  impossible. 

Yet  difflctil't  as  it  Is,  impossible  though  it  may  be  there  is  a 
central  belief  throughout  this  90  percent  of  us,  a  belief  amounting 
to  an  abiding  conviction.  It  Is  this  War  Is  a  throw-back  to  the 
ways  of  savagery.  It  Is  a  mess  of  unlnteUigence.  extreme  boredom, 
misery  fuUlity.  tawdry  panache,  and  Injustice  War,  shared  now 
by  civilians  as  well  as  combatants,  offers  little  of  the  glory  of  battles 
long  ago.  Looking  through  the  world  for  behaviors  friendly  and 
well-bred,  we  find  vulgarities  aplenty.  The  worst  of  all  vulgarities 
is  war  Adf^ptlng  a  ftimigatlng  phrase  from  the  classic  rhetoric  of 
Irving  Cobb  war  turns  our  minds  to  Umburger  cheese  and  pickles 
them  in  asafetida.  War  is  the  gasp  of  a  dying  era  in  human  affairs, 
an  era  that  ought  to  be  dead.  In  spite  of  our  present,  natural, 
growing  anxiety.  90  percent  of  us  agree  to  that  We  believe  it  so 
much  that  we  mortgage  future  generations,  conscript  the  finest  of 
our  youth,  organize  all  the  might  we  can — physical,  mental,  spir- 
itual— to  keep  the  loathsome  stuff  from  oxir  dcors. 

n 

Since  go-percent  of  us  hold  to  this  one  general,  fixed  belief  that 
war  Is  a  ghastly  evil,  it  is  of  Interest  to  poll  from  time  to  time  our 
more  speclflc  beliefs  about  the  matter.  In  particular,  we  appear  to 
believe:  First,  that  there  are  many  things  upon  which  we  cannot 
rely  secondly,  that  there  are  projects  with  which  we  are  willing  to 
experiment  thirdly,  that  there  are  a  few  mtists — categorical  Im- 
peratives—which we  believe  to  be  permanent  and  of  universal  con- 
cern and  application. 

First  TO  the  things— idiom  permits  us  to  call  them  things- 
things  upon  which  we  cannot  rely.  We  cannot  rely,  for  instance, 
upon  all  that  we  hear  and  read,  for  the  mysteries  of  propaganda  are 
too  subUe  for  the  most  of  us.  We  have  constantly  to  qualify  our 
views  with  the  fact  that,  to  spite  of  the  miiracles  of  press  and  radio, 
exact  information  about  any  war  remains  essenUally  unknown  until 
at  least  10  years  after  the  war  Is  over. 

Due  to  the  refinements  of  transportation  under,  on.  and  over 
the  seas  we  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  trust  our  ocean 
botindaries  ••  sure  protection  against  the  ravages  of  war. 


Since  most  of  us  seem  to  agree  with  Edmund  Burke  that  "They 
will  never  love  where  they  ought  to  love  who  do  not  hate  where  they 
ought  to  hate."  we  can  never  quite  depend  on  our  own  d^lres  to 
remain  Individually  neutral  In  any  given  war.  When  a  light  Is  on 
ouT  pTri^nal  Kilke^nny.  Donnybrook  Fair  instinct  Is  to  take  sides. 
If  not  to  Jump  in 

At  this  moment  in  history  our  country  is  relying  on  its  military 
might,  openly  taking  sides  against  "an  unjust  aggressor  by  co- 
ercive measures  shcrt  of  war."  In  that  reliance  there  is  no  certainty 
that  we  can  keep  out  of  the  wars  abroad. 

Events  have  demonstrated  that  peace-loving  peoples  cannot  rely 
upon  any  organization  of  the  nations  backed  by  military  force, 
because  any  enduring  peace  between  nations  can  depend  only  upon 
an  international  order  based  upon  mutual  acceptance,  ccnfldence, 
and  good  wUl.  Peace,  outside  the  peace  of  a  graveyard,  is  only 
the  tranquillity  of  order  The  coercion  of  a  nation  by  aims,  even  in 
the  Interest  of  peace.  Is  war  and  nothing  el.se  President  Franklin 
Rooeevelt  In  his  Armistice  Day  address  on  November  11.  1940.  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  mere  force  can  never  successfully  over- 
throw democracy.  Similarly,  mere  force  can  never  establish  world 
peace 

Ninety  percent  of  us  have  lost  faith  In  all  get-peace-qulck 
programs  for  we  have  learned  how  readily  the  effects  of  sterility  flow 
from  our  dreams  of  perfection  In  all  kindness.  If  not  In  all  deli- 
cacy it  must  be  confessed  that  progranas  for  international  peace 
are  usually  the  impotent  bellwethers  of  system  mongers  and  piffle 
peddlers. 

Ninety  percent  of  us  know  enough  history  to  be  suspicious  every 
time  our  country  develops  a  frenzy  for  foreign  adventure.  We  have 
constantly  to  curb  the  lofty  desire  that  our  America  shall  assume 
the  role  of  a  preponderant  power  and  fare  forth  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Deep  down  we  know  the  quixotic  folly  of 
pointing  spears  with  shibboleths  and  tilting  at  windmills  From 
experience,  often  bitter,  we  liave  come  to  mistrust  all  peace  efforts 
associated  with  so-called  collective  security,  with  any  collaboration 
in  the  nature  of  a  military  alliance,  with  embargoes,  boycotts, 
blockades,  with  any  sort  of  union  now.  with  all  the  beclouded  blue- 
prints of  some  fancy  new  world  order  We  admit  that  too  many 
of  us.  with  a  bent  for  edifying  our  fellows,  pose  as  specialists  in 
other  peoples'  business  It  is  easier  to  chase  a  cosmic  cause  than 
to  stick  to  a  real  Job. 

We  have  come  to  be  skeptical  of  "isms."  Experience  has  vacci- 
nated us  successfully,  at  least  for  a  time,  against  the  ravaging  dis- 
ease of  ism-ltls.  We  are  immune,  for  example,  to  nazl-lsm,  fascLsm. 
communism,  imperialism,  balance  of  power  Ism. 

Indeed,  we  have  lost  faith  In  pacifism,  as  it  is  usually  conceived 
We  recaU  those  Oxford  students  who  in  1933  pledged  that  they 
would  never  fight  for  king  or  country.  We  remember  the  British 
Labor  Party's  promise  the  same  year  never  to  go  to  war.  There 
was  the  people's  ballot  of  1935  which  advertised  the  pacifism  of 
12,000.000  English  people  Such  pacifism,  however  plausible  idealls- 
tically.  failed  England  practically  and  dismally  To  limit  reason 
and  moderation  to  one  side  alone,  we  have  come  to  see,  may  end 
in  an  unreasonable  settlement,  a  victory  for  Injustice,  and  a  mere 
I    challenge  to  the  thugs  of  the  world 

I       So  apparently  90  percent  of  us  will  agree  that  there  are  views. 
-    plans   Isms,  and  the  like  upon  which  we  cannot  rely. 

Secondly,  as  a  people,  liowevei,  we  are  quite  willinR  to  experiment. 
We  take  pride  in  the  belief  that  we  are  a  practical  and  progressive 
people  We  are  rather  keen  to  try  anything  once,  even  to  gamble. 
We  accept  In  principle,  for  example,  that  we  should  think  and  act 
Judiciously,  control  our  emotions  as  much  as  possible,  and  col- 
laborate with  the  inevitable  We  grant  even  that  we  should  co- 
operate with  those  In  positions  of  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rights,  for  the  clarification  of  duties',  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  friendly  relations  with  all  peoples  Specifically.  Just 
now.  we  would  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  believe  not  only  In  the  freedom  of  this 
ccntinent  but  also  of  Its  surrounding  islands  from  the  dictates  of 
any  European  power.  We  are  willing  to  go  far  to  maintain  that 
freedom 

Notwithstanding  our  friendly  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  China, 
we  retain  in  the  back  of  our  minds  the  principle  old  as  our  Gov- 
ernment that  we  would  better  go  on  trying  to  keep  this  Government. 
as  a  government,  as  far  as  possible  in  a  position  of  legal  neutrality 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations;  meaning  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  take  no  part  in  other  peoples'  wars  unless  we  purpose 
to  go  the  limit;  that  we  deny  to  all  belligerents  the  right  to  treat  is 
as  a  party  to  their  disputes;  that  we  officially  neither  love  nor  ha'e 
any  foreign  power.  In  this  way.  we  believe,  our  country  has  t)cst 
preserved  Its  vital  Interests  In  the  past. 

We  as  a  people,  however,  are  not  adverse  to  our  Governm.ent  play- 
ing the  role  of  a  friendly  mediator,  calm,  serene,  confident  In  Its 
own  neutral  position;  but  the  first  duty  of  this  Government  is  'o 
discover  and  to  mind  Its  own  business  True,  in  minding  its  own 
bvisinesB.  especially  if  It  mind  it  successfully.  It  is  almo^t  Inevitably 
sure  to  arouse  the  envy  of  other  powers.  To  participate  In  the 
brawls  of  other  peoples,  however,  even  when  our  sympathies  are 
clearly  defined,  leads  not  only  to  envy  from  abroad  but  often  to 
hatred,  malice,  and  other  venoms;  all  erf  which  have  a  curious,  con- 
genital way  of  never  remaining  unilateral.  Yet  we  are  ever  moved 
to  experiment  with  new  legislative  forays  In  the  fields  of  interna- 
tional trade,  finance,  and  even  so-called  neutrality 

Thus  while  there  are  things  upon  which  we  know  we  cannot 
rely,  we  are  a  pragmatic  people,  given  to  trying  out  what  appears  at 
any  mcMnent  to  be  promising. 
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Thirdly  There  are  certain  principles,  foundation  beliefs,  which 
90  percent  of  us  accept  as  we  accept  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  our 
outlook  upon  the  world  they  rank  as  musts,  categorical  Impera- 
tives. Like  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  they  are  maxims  born  of 
what  we  conceive  tc  be  the  Innocent  procesj>es  of  nature — universal 
law      We  here  mention  five  of  theae  basic  beliefs 

1  We  have  come  to  believe  that  any  enlightened  self-interests  of 
hu«ian  beings  living  In  groups  mxist  be  safeguarded  by  Justice, 
defined  some  1.4O0  years  ago  as  "the  set  and  constant  purpose  which 
gives  to  every  man  his  due"  Tr\ie.  It  is  written  that:  "Justice, 
at  least  as  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  has  been  so 
utterly  dehumanized,  disintegrated,  decomposed,  and  dlabolized 
in  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  half-civUlzed  banditti  who 
have  peopled  and  unpeopled  the  world  for  some  scores  of  genera- 
tions, that  it  has  become  a  mere  algebraic  i,  and  has  no  fixed  value 
whatever   as  a    human  conception." 

But  those  wre  the  words  of  an  analytical,  hypothetical  "poet" 
speaking  at  an  Imaginary  "breakfast  table"  some  80  years  ago. 
As  Dr.  Shotwell  has  Just  remarked  over  the  radio,  "Peace  is  a  func- 
tion of  JUitlce  There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  which  falls 
to  recognize  this  fundamental  fact." 

We  Americans  have  found  the  only  assurance  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  right*  to  be  Justice  There 
is  no  greater  concern  within  our  Republic  than  the  administration 
of  Justice.  Furthermore,  in  Daniel  Webster's  words.  Justice  'Is  the 
greatest  Interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  Is  the  ligament  which  holds 
civilized  nations  together."  In  still  loftier  and  more  arresting  lan- 
guage of  the  long  ago:  "Woe  unto  you.  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites' for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left 
undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Justice,  and  mercy,  and 
faith."  The  supreme  Indictment  of  war  is  that  wars  may  be  won 
and  Justice  defeated.  It  was  inevitable  that  our  founding  fathers 
should  set  next  to  their  purpose  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  the 
establishment  of  Justice. 

2  We  believe  that  Justice  must  find  expression  in  terms  of  law 
It  is  our  faith  that  nature  is  a  system  of  reliable  laws,  that  we  live 
in  a  law-abiding  universe.  Hypothesis  though  this  be.  everything 
man  claims  to  know,  science  itself,  must  start  with  it.  There  can 
be  no  game  without  rules  There  can  be  no  civilization  without 
laws  Of  course,  man-made  statutes,  called  laws,  are  sure  some- 
times to  be  foolish.  Probably  the  specific  law  which  Mr  Bumble 
had  In  mind  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Twist  was  what  he  thought  it  to 
be,  namely,  "a  ass.  a  Idiot";  but  there  Is  an  all -prevailing  "benefi- 
cence acting  by  rule "  which  we  call  law. 

Since  there  Is  law  in  the  universe  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
human  beings  can  learn  what  Is  true.  In  the  language  of  the  Nobel 
prize-winning  physicist.  Arthur  H.  Compton: 

"Relying  upon  a  faith  that  ovir  universe  is  not  a  chaos  but  an 
ordered  cownos.  I  believe  that  through  sincere  and  courageous  effort 
man  can  learn  what  is  true.  •  •  *  Science  inflicts  no  penalty 
because  of  race  or  creed:  neither  can  we  if  we  would  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  an  era  of  peace  and  well-being  on  earth.  •  •  •  Let  us 
accelerate  the  search  for  the  freeing  truth." 

Laws  aiming  to  speak  for  justice,  open  the  way  for  that  freeing 
truth  "  They  accomplish  that  for  us  In  one  way  by  clarifying  our 
sound  American  traditions.  Our  legislative  acts  are  children  of  our 
traditions  It  has  become  a  tradition  with  us  to  believe  that  Europe 
and  Asia  have  primary  Intereste  In  which  we  should  not  meddle  It 
is  traditional  with  us  that  our  Government  should  maintain  correct 
and  formal  relations  with  all  other  governments.  We  have  long  held 
that  European  powers  must  not  extend  their  systems  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  hold  it  still.  Tradition  runs  against  our  underwriting 
in  advance  any  power  or  combination  of  powers  bent  upon  bolster- 
ing their  ambitions,  economic  Interests,  and  military  dominance 

We  the  people,  hold  that  our  central  Government  is  our  agent. 
and  that  our  safety  and  progress  Ue  along  a  path  midway  between 
too  much  and  too  little  government.  We  believe  traditionally  in 
the  sacredness  of  contract.  We  have  always  been  glad  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  under  law  without 
the  sanctions  of  military  force.  But  as  George  Washington  once 
said  to  the  Congress: 

•It  is  a  maxim  founded  on  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind that  no  nation  Is  to  be  trusted  further  than  it  is  bouiid 
by  Its  own  interests  and  no  prudent  statesman  or  politician  will 
venture  to  depart   from  it" 

For  this  reason  it  Is  the  prime  duty  of  our  Government  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  It  must  resist  to  the  utmost  all  attacks  from 
within  or  from  without  against  our  established  institutions  and 
Ideals  such  as  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  our  freedoms  in 
the  realms  of  conscience,  speech,  press,  assembly,  petitions,  prop- 
erty worship  It  is  for  our  Government  to  make  no  promises  or 
threats  which  It  cannot  keep  and  carry  out.  We  prefer  the  ways 
of  law.  compromise,  and  coi^peration.  Since,  however,  so  much  of 
the  world  is  amuck  in  anarchv  and  motivated  by  mtwder.  It  is 
the  immediate  duty  of  the  United  States  to  establish  for  Itself  a 
thorough  milltarv  defen.se  fully  adequate  to  lU  purpose 

Wc  arc  not  called  upon  to  forget  that  human  nature,  being 
human  can  change  itself  either  upward  or  downward  Thus 
America  will  maintain  Its  faith  In  the  sanctions  of  law  and  order 
not  only  for  individuals  but  for  governments.  We  will  go  on 
believing  In  govprnments  of  laws  rather  than  In  any  system  where 
people  are  only  the  playthings  of  mere  men 

Sensing  the  Importance  of  law.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  promo- 
tion of  any  desirable  world  peace  must  wait  upon  the  discovery 
of  a  community  of  Interests  under  a  common  system  of  law  mutu- 
aUy  accepted  and  obeyed      Any  active  work  for  peace,  foUowlng  the 
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present  wars,  therefore,  must  mean  for  us  in  America  working  with 
the  Memtjers  of  our  Congress  toward  a  well -conceived  and  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  governments  in  which  each  nation  con- 
cerned vrould  normally  seek  in  its  own  Interest  to  play  ball  with 
the  others  In  such  a  business,  peace  workers  may  find  a  consunt 
renewal  of  their  vouth  and  hope  As  Winston  Churchill  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1938.  "The  Angel  of  Peace  is  unsnubbable." 

3  Justice  must  have  the  clarifying  aid  of  a  firmly  established 
Judiciary.  Mans  primary  and  continuous  problem  in  government 
is  to  limit  the  necessity  for  force  as  a  solvent  of  conflicting  na- 
tional or  international  desires  and  Interests.  The  development  of 
any  balance  between  Justiciable  and  nonjusticiable  questions,  ix?- 
tween  force  and  law.  between  large  and  small  states,  between  dis- 
putes over  the  Interpretation  of  the  law.  make  courts  necessary. 
Concern  for  our  own  Intereste.  faith  In  the  scientific  search  for 
facts  upon  which  to  base  opinions  and  policies,  all  depend  upon 
the  processes  of  law.  Tlie  processes  of  law  are  sure  to  lx)g  down 
unless  supported  bv  the  healing  processes  of  Judicial  settlement. 

George  Washington  in  the  beginning  days  of  this  Republic  wrote 
to  Edmund  Randolph,  our  first  United  States  Attorney  General, 
these  v.ords: 

'Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  true  administration  of 
Justice  is  the  firmest  pillar  of  pood  government.  I  have  considered 
the  first  arrangement  of  the  Judicial  department  as  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  our  country  and  the  stability  of  Its  political  system." 

Without  thp  Judiciary  there  could  l>e  no  protection  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  no  balance  between  the  States  or  between  the  States  and 
the  Nation,  no  security  for  the  citizen 

4  Justice,  law.  Judicial  settlement  must,  of  course,  be  backed  by 
the  common  will  to  n-.ake  use  of  them 

Fanciful  schemes  for  the  formal  political  organization  of  the 
world  have  always  failed  because  of  their  deviation  from  the  proc- 
esses of  Justice,  iaw.  and  Judicial  settlement  Reformers  frequently 
get  chained  in  some  Plato's  cave  where  they  converse  interminably 
with  each  other,  but  only  with  the  shadows  of  other  human  beings. 
Thus  their  conceptions,  like  German  philosophies,  become  naturally 
remote  from  the  realities  of  life.  Cabined  as  they  are.  they  loose 
their  instincts  for  what  Is  possible.  Phnning  witli  their  flawless 
logic,  they  miss  what  someone  has  called  the  stubborn  illogicality 
ol  facts.  They  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  Browning's  Ring  and 
the  Book  It  is  frightfully  easy  to  get  lest  in  the  ttogs  of  theovies. 
of  abstractions,  even  of  adumbrations  on    the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Tlius.  healthy  minds  are  skeptical  of  absolute  creeds  and  sus- 
picious of  change  for  the  sake  of  change  They  prefer  to  preserve 
continuity  with  the  past  and  to  retain  foundations  which  time  has 
proved  to  be  sound.  They  conceive  their  Job  to  be  to  see  facts 
clearly  and  to  draw  the  proper  concliisions  from  them. 

Intelligence  finds  something  sacrosanct  in  personality,  and  in 
that  the  basis  of  liberty.  The  hope  for  liberty  lies  In  policies 
settled  by  free  discussion,  the  minority  yielding  to  the  majority, 
the  majority  respecting  the  rights  of  the  minority  Experience 
shows  that  democracy  lies  deeper,  however,  than  any  mere  laissez- 
faire  system,  deeper  even  than  any  special  parliamentary  organiza- 
tion The  essential  thing  In  democracy,  a?  distinguished  from  this 
or  that  self-styled  democratic  government,  Is  primarily  an  attitude 
of  mind  a  spiritual  testament,  and  not  an  economic  structure  or  a 
political  machine  But  no  such  attitude  of  mind  or  spiritual  testa- 
ment could  endure  without  the  aids  of  Justice,  of  law.  and  of 
Judicial    settlement. 

Supporters  of  world-peace  plans  now  complain  that  their  failures 
have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  a  "proper  spirit."  Lord  Tweedsmulr  In 
his  aUurlng  Pilgrims  Way,  teUs  how  at  first  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  League  of  Nations,  then  how  he  failed  to  find  "the 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world"  sufficient  to  encourage  Its  organic 
growth,  and  how.  finally,  he  came  to  have  the  "ugly  fear  that  Its 
foundations  were  on  sand  and  that  the  first  storm  would  overthrow 
It  "  To  the  end,  however,  he  believed  that  someday  and  somehow 
"the  peoples  must  discover  a  way  to  brigade  themselves  for  peace." 
He  found  his  encouragement  in  the  only  two  large-scale  organiza- 
tions of  social  unity,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  British  Empire; 
es-peclally  In  the  United  States,  because  It  Is  "the  conscious  work 
of  men's  hands"  This  "conscious  work  cf  mtn's  hands."  he  of 
course  would  have  admitted,  breaks  down  Into  justice,  law,  and 
judicial  settlement,  behind  which  must  lie  the  essential  "attitude 
of  mind"  and  "spiritual  testament"  Tlius.  to  repeat,  our  fourth 
categorical  imperative  is  that  Justice,  law.  and  judicial  settlement 
must  be  backed  by  the  will  to  make  use  of  them.  As  the  active 
"Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  '  puts  It.  "No  sys- 
tem of  law  and  organization  can  be  of  value  without  the  living 
faith  and  spirit   behind   and   In   it."  ^  ,    ^    ,   . 

5  Back  of  the  will  to  m.ake  use  of  Justice,  law,  and  judicial  set- 
tlement must  be  a  constant  rededlcation  to  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  ideals  of  rcKglon.  each  of  us  interpreting  education 
and  reliplon  as  best  he  can  ...... 

Schools  exist  that  the  young  may  discover  what  talents  they 
have  what  they  most  want  to  do,  how  to  use  words  with  some 
regard  to  their  nuances  of  color  and  meaning,  and  be  stimulated 
to  try  It  Is  their  business  to  reveal  i-nough  philosophy  to  boys 
and  girls  that  they  may  be  led  to  ask  the  right  quenlons  and  to 
be  properly  skeptical  of  dogmas — all  to  the  end  that,  they  may 
come  to  face  their  world  with  decency  and  with  zest  Human 
beings:  faintly  sensing  their  heavenly  and  hellish  qualities,  are 
given  to  paying  at  least  Up  service  to  education.  They  count  on  it, 
usually  a  bit  wistfully,  to  ennoble  business  somehow  with  Idealism 
and  to  keep  manpower  In  its  honest  place  above  horsepower. 

But  at  that  point  they  discover  that  the  schools  are  not  enough. 
1   Back  of  Justice,  Uw.  Judicial  settlement,  and  the  will  to  make  tiae 
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of  them  back  of  education  Itself,  lie  the  foundation  faiths  of  men. 
Ninety  percent  of  us  will  admit  a  faith  in  some  kind  of  a  trod— 
"an  anvtl  which  has  worn  out  many  hammers."  Clouds  make  it 
difficult  to  see  far  down  the  way  of  life  All  our  thinking  finds  us 
questioning  at  the  end  But  again  from  those  sunlit  pages  by  John 
Buchan:  "Dogmatism  gives  place  to  questioning,  and  questioning 
in  the  end  to  prayer." 

▼ 

So  with  such  detachment  from  the  pre.«=ent  disasters  of  war  as  we 
can  muster,  it  is  surely  not  unfitting  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  90 
percent  of  us  with  a  will  to  end  war.  We  have  come  to  believe  that 
wisdom  m  the  peace  movement  starts  with  a  suspicion  of  grandiose 
mechanical  systems  and  a  distrust  of  mere  generalities.  Wisdoin 
is  never  content  either  with  mere  dalliance  or  with  brilliant  and 
futile  erudition.  On  the  international  plane  it  demands  enough 
familiarity  with  the  world  to  judge  it  with  detachment 

Not  content  with  shibboleths.  mid-Victorian  or  otherwise,  we  of 
the  90  percent,  concerned  to  lessen  the  tragic  Ills  of  war.  may  safely 
rest  our  case,  for  however  long,  on  the  enduring  processes  and  inspi- 
rations of  Justice,  of  law.  and  Judicial  settlement,  all  backed  by  the 
eve' -fructifying  puissant  powers  of  education  and  religion.  There 
16  no  other  way  given  among  men  whereby  the  cause  of  world  peace 

must  be  saved.  ^  ,_  . 

There  are  molding,   directing,  controlling  forces  of   life  over  and    ! 
above  the  economic,  military,  commercial  processes  of  men.     These 
higher   values   express  themselves   in   certain   imperatives   destined 
never  to  face  any  ultimate  defeat      It  is  mans  privilege  to  preserve 
and  to  advertise  these  incorruptible  goods  In  the  Interest  of  lii».  of    ' 
liberty,   and   of  the  common   weal.     "The  great  lesson   of  life   is  to    i 
believe  In  what   the  centuries  say  as  against   the  hours  "     That  Is 
why  Mr  Emerson  felt  moved  to  commend  to  these  young  men  their   , 
"art   and   profession  as  thinkers."     That   Is   the  backlog   of   man's 
unquenchable  hope. 

Contributions  of  the  Late  Lord  Lothian 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  23  (leqislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON    TIMES -HERALD 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  in  thd  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Saturday.  December  21. 
IMO.  written  by  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  which  deals 
with  articles  and  addresses  by  the  late  Lord  Lothian.  It  is 
stated  that  before  he  became  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
he  dealt  with  world  politics,  power  politics,  and  the  uKimate 
war  which  inevitably  would  come  as  a  result  of  policies  which 
have  been  pursued  by  the  various  nations.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  article,  and  therefore  I  ask  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  \>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  December  21,  1940] 

AMERICANS   SHOXJLD   TAKE    HEED   OF   LOBD    LOTHIAN  S    WORDS 

Lord  Lothxan  was  one  of  England's  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
and  far-visioned  statesmen. 

The  liberality  and  essential  democracy  of  his  views  gave  him  an 
Influence  with  Americans  that  no  other  British  Ambassador  of 
recent  years  has  had. 

Lord  Lothlans  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  most  Americans 

In  fact  his  views  of  many  matters  of  international  politics  cor- 
responded so  nearly  to  our  American  beliefs  that  he  spoke  and 
wrote  almost  as  one  of  ourselves. 

Had  Lord  Lothian's  broadmlnded  views  and  utterances  received 
more  general  acceptance  in  England  among  the  hardshell  ruling 
classes  peace  might  probably  have  prevailed  in  Europe — the  fright- 
ful destruction  of  this  war  might  have  been  avoided  and  the  possi- 
bility  of   our   Involvement  In   another   European   cataclysm    wholly 

*"ln"he  London  Times  of  September  10,  1937.  under  the  title  of 
-The  League  Contract— Dealing  With  the  World  Today."  Lord 
Lothian  wrote: 

•T  am  not  against  collective  action  by  the  League  against  an 
IntemaUonal  wrong.  Quite  the  contrary  But  such  action  must 
be  subject  to  two  condiUons.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  direct  it 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  status  quo  which  is  out  of  date,  but  recog- 
nise that  changes  are  both  Just  and  necessary  »i»d  that  unless  the 


League  can  brin:;  about  these  changes  by  it«!  own  action  they  will 
inevitably  and  rightly  be  brought  about  in  other  ways  That  may 
seem  a  hard  saying,  but  I  believe  it  is  common  sense  because  other- 
wise we  shall  find  ourselves  pledged  to  go  to  war,  to  prevent  changes 

cvprvwhprc 

•If  we  consider  the  three  great  failures  of  the  League,  the  reasons 
are  clear  In  the  case  of  Europe  it  has  been  because  the  League 
was    utterly    unable    to    do    Justice    to    Germany    while    she    was    a 

'^"It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  considerable  adjustments  will  be 
necessary  in  the  world  if  It  is  to  enjoy  stable  peace  I  believe  that 
if  we  get  away  from  legalism,  are  strong,  are  willing  to  be  Just  and 
to  face  realities,  and  relate  our  policy  to  our  strength  and  our 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
these  adjustment's  can  be  made  without  war  and  without  interna- 
tional injustice,  whereas  to  stand  by  the  letter  of  the  covenant  will 
be  as  likely  to  drive  us  to  that  calamity  of  world  war  which  every 
nation  wishes  to  avoid,  as  the  policy  of  the  'lelf  coalition.        • 

Lord  Lothian  Intelligently  recognized  the  Injustices  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  arrogance  and  unyielding  harshness  of  France 

^°He'^apprecil'ted\he  plain  fact  that  the  result  of  this  determination 
to  maiiitain  existing  conditions  (the  status  quo)  as  harshly  agauu>t 
the  democracy  the  Allies  had  fought  to  establish,  as  against  tlie 
autocracy  the  Allies  had  fought  to  overthrow,  woiild  inevitably 
result  either  in  war  or  in  coalition  with  communism. 

Both  have  occurred,  

Lord  Lothian's  pred-ctions  have  therefore  been  amply  verified. 

In    the    Observer    (London).    November    27.    1938.    Lord    Lcthian 

^'•^But  though  few  yet  realize  it.  the  old  anarchy  of  mtiltitudi- 
nous  national  sovereignties  is  about  to  dissolve,  and  qu.ckly  at 
that  It  is  not  going  to  disappear  through  a  revived  League  of 
Nations  for  the  League,  In  basing  itself  on  national  sovereignty, 
consecrated  anarchy  as  a  principle.  It  is  going  to  disappear  eithtr 
through  federation,  which  is  the  democratic  way  or  through  an 
Intergratlon  consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  great  totalitarian  powers. 
We  can  see  the  process  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia  under  cur 
eyes  wh?reby  the  great  military  powers,  either  by  compulsion  or 
by  the  magnetic  attraction  nf  their  own  strength,  consolidate  a 
group  of  otherwi.se  autonomous  units  to  whom  they  promise  peace, 
security  and  pro.sperity  in  return  for  entering  their  orbit  and  Tor 
accepting  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  for  trade.  World 
unity  is  of  course,  at  present  entirely  out  of  sight  But  that  the 
world  is  going  to  fall  into  four  or  five  main  political  and  economic 
groups,  each  m  great  measure  self-supporting,  each  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  state  equipped  with  modern  military  and  air 
power  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  seems  certain  Nothing  that  we  can 
do  can  prevent  it.  The  only  Issues  are  whether  the  process  need 
involve  world  war.  and  whether  when  the  consolidation  is  made  the 
groups  can   live  together   In  peace" 

Here  again  Lord  Lothian   displayed   keen   and  unclouded    vision 
He   realized  what   manv  other  English   statesmen   did   not   realize. 
and  do  not  even  now  understand,  that   a  new  order  was  bound  to 
arise  in  Elurope  as  well  as  in  Asia 

And  that  the  new  order  in  Europe  was  one  that  England  would 
not  be   able  to  determine 

England   would   have  her  spheres  of   Influence — her   possessions, 
her  dominions. 

There  need  not  be,  and  probably  would  not  tM?,  any  Interference 
with  those  possessions,  with   the  integrity  of  her  empire 

But  the  new  order  in  Europe  would  he  created  and  dominated  by 
some  European  power— by  Prance  or  by  Germany  or  by  Russia, 

This  present  war.  no  matter  what  the  issue,  does  not  disturb  that 
fact   in  the   lea.st. 

It  has  so  far  only  eliminated  Prance  as  the  reorganizer  of  Europe. 
If  Germany  should  be  defeated,  that   of  course   would   eliminate 

Germany, 

In   which   ca.se.  Russia   without   doubt    or   question,   and    without 
effective  opposition,  would  become  the  ruling   power   in   Europe, 
The  new  order  would  then  be  entirely  subject  to  her  sway 
With  all  friendliness  to  England,  but  in  cold  analysis  of  the  actual 
situation    it  must  be  concluded  that  England  can  gain  but  little  by 
:    this  war  no  matter  liow  complete  her  success 

She  can  only  preserve  the   integrity  of  her  Empire,  and  perhaps 
I    add   some   African   territory   and   some  Pacific   islands, 
[        She  will  not  again  dominate  Europe. 

The  more  she  shall  break  up  Europe  into  small  states,  the  easier 
she  wUl  make  it  for  Russia  to  absorb  them. 
i        The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  weaker  Europe  will  be,  and  the  more 
I    helpless  against  Russian  aggression. 

!        And  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  weaker  England  will  be,  and 
I    the  more  helpless  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Elurope  utterly  and 

absolutely   by    Ri^sla 
!        Has  Russia  been  weakened  by  the  war  to  date? 
No:  she  has  been  strengthened 

She  has  already  shown  what  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  absorbing 
I    small   European   states. 

She  has  extended  her  spheres  of  dominion  and  influence  not  only 
I    In  Europe  but  in  Asia  as  well 

No  matter  which  side  in  the  European  struggle  wins.  Russia  will 
I    emerge  from  the  conflict  and  confusion  stronger  than  ever  Ijefore 
But  if  England  wins,  a  Europe  of  shattered  and  separate  states 
will  be  the  easiest  possible  prey  for  the  Russian  anaconda  to  gorge 
Itself  upon. 

And  the  constrictive  folds  of  that  Communist  serpent  will  extend 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  English  Channel. 
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That  the**  cold  and  cruel  folds  will  not  Include  England  in  any 
event  is  altogether  probable 

We  can  believe  Lord  Lothian  when  he  declares  In  the  last  address 
he  ever  made  to  the  American  citizenry: 

•'Some  people  are  spreading  the  legend  that  democracy  Is  dis- 
appearing from  Britain  and  that  she  will  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  war  either  a  Fascist  or  a  Oommunlst  state  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  have  never  known  Britain  more  truly 
democratic  " 

"The  British,"  Lord  Lothian  concluded,  "are  not  going  to  change 
their  essential  character," 

Truly  enough,  the  British  character  will  not  change,  but  world 
conditions  will  and  must  change  in  the  process  of  world  develop- 
ment. 

As  Lord  Lothian  wrote  In  his  Observer  article: 

"The  eld  anarchy  of  multltudlnotis  national  sovereignties  is  about 
to  dissolve. 

"We  can  see  the  process  going  on  In  Europe  and  Asia  under  our 
eyes 

"The  world  is  going  to  fall  into  four  or  flve  main  political  and 
economic  groups. 

"Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  j)revent  It." 

We  Americans  should  ponder  Lord  Lothian's  words  and  ask  our- 
selves : 

What  are  those  groupa? 

What  can  they  be? 

What  must  they  be? 

Japan  will  dominate  eastern  Asia. 

The   United  States  will   dominate  the  Western   Hemisphere 

The  British  Empire  will  retain  its  present  possessions,  and  jjer- 
haps  expand  its  dominion  in  Africa. 

If  Germany  wins,  it  will  dominate  the  European  grcup  in  a  new 
European  federation. 

If  England  wins,  "the  anarchy  of  multitudinous  national  sover- 
eignties. '  as  Lord  Lothian  phrases  It.  will  be  temporarily  reestab- 
lished, to  yield  promptly— as  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia recently  yielded— to  the  power  and  policy  of  Russian 
bolshevlsm. 

Russia,  in  rapid  advancement  and  in  unimpaired  and  unre- 
strained strength,  will  then  dominate  the  European  group:  as 
indeed,  even  beforr   the  war  It  all  but  dominated  France  and  Spain. 

This  system  of  grouping  In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres 
Is  net  merely  probable.     It  is  ahnost  Inevitable. 

As  Lord  Lothian  truly  declared,  "Nothing  that  we  can  do  can 
prevent  it." 

The  only   question   Is — 

Which  grouping  Is  best  for  America?    Which  Is  best  for  England? 

Lord  Lothian  wrote  in  the  London  Times  July  13.  1938: 

"We  have  had  experience  of  one  vast  war  fought  by  a  collection 
of  democracies  ' 

"Most  people  now  feel  that  while  the  cause  was  Just,  the  remedy 
was  almost  as  fatal  as  the  disease." 

The  present  war  Is  not  being  fotight  for  democracy 

It  is  being  fought  to  determine  what  power,  what  theory  or  gov- 
ernment, shall  dominate  the  Bhiropean  consolidation. 

Whether  that  power  shall  be  the  axis  group  and  fascism  or  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  Russian  federation  and  communism 

That  power  will  not  be  England  and  her  democratic  imperialism. 

It  surely  will  not  be  the  United  States  and  our  free  democracy. 

It  will  be  Germany  or  Russia — fascism  or  communism 

Which  of  these  powers  and  systems  is  England  fighting  for? 
And.   If  we  are  gcing  to  enter  the  European  conflict,  which  of 
these  are  we  going  to  fight  for? 
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19).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R    BURKE.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  blue 
network  on  December  13.  1940.  on  the  Logan-Walter  admin- 
istrative-law bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  LOGAN -WALTia  ADHrNlSTRATTVi:  LAW  BILL 

Men  and  women  of  America,  the  representatives  chosen  by  you 
to  write  legislation  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
counUy  have  passed,  and  delivered  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 


the  Logan-Walter  administrative  law  bill.  Aft«r  extended  discus- 
sion the  House  of  Representatives  voted  287  in  favor.  97  against. 
A  series  of  parllamentarv  maneuvers,  and  the  plea  of  opponents 
that  they  would  need  many  days  to  debate  the  measure  delayed 
action  m  the  Senate  until  a  bare  quorum  was  present  When  at  long 
last  consideration  was  forced,  the  opposition  crumbled.  Not  a 
single  substantial  argument  against  the  bill  was  presented  The 
Senate  Joined  the  House  in  approval  of  what  the  law-maKing  branch 
of  your  Government  considers  a  proper  and  essential  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  Is  now  required  only  the  signature  of  the  President. 
Let  those  legislators  who  so  confidently  anticipate  a  veto  remember 
that  before  acting  the  President  will  search  the  record.  Tliere  he 
will  find  much  to  ju.stify  hLs  approval.  Nothing  to  warrant  his 
overriding  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  bill  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  It  was  introduced 
and  Its  passage  urged  in  the  Senate  by  the  late  Senator  Lcgan  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  House  by  Repiesentntlvc  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Senator  Logan  was  a  life-long  Democrat  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration.  Could  there 
be  a  more  fitting  mem.orlal  to  that  distinguished  and  i>atrlotic 
statesman  than  the  President's  signature  upon  the  measure  to  which 
Senator  Logan  gave  such  earne.<5t  thought?  The  coauthor.  Con- 
gressman Waiter,  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House.  Is  likewise 
a  stanch  Democrat 

What  is  this  bill,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  talk? 
Critics  say  it  is  so  complicated  they  cannot  understand  it.  Let  us 
see  how  Idle  Is  such  talk  The  measure  has  four  major  purposes 
which  I  shall  briefly  outline. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  something  like  130  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  first  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  throw  certain  safeguards  about  the  issuance  by  these 
agencies  of  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  Individual  citizen. 
Such  regulations  must  be  Issued.  They  then  become  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  part  of  the  statutes  Congress  of  necessity  enacts 
general  legislation.  It  authorizes  the  enforcing  agency  to  adept 
rules  and  regulations  covering  the  application  of  the  law  In  detail 
to  the  business  and  varied  activities  of  the  citizen  This  is  called 
Implementing  the  statute 

Now  what  does  the  Logan-Walter  bill  do  about  this  rule-making 
function  of  the  agencies?  It  requires  these  bodies  to  publish 
notice  of  their  intention  to  issue  a  proposed  regulation.  The  pro- 
posal must  be  published  so  that  all  may  read  it  who  are  Interested. 
The  notice  must  fix  a  date  and  place  where  any  citizen  who  thinks 
he  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  regulation  may  be  heard. 

Only  a  pHawer-crazed  bureaucrat  who  wants  to  regulate  the  live« 
of  the  citizens  without  Interference  could  object  to  the  procedure 
the  bill  outlines.  It  Is  the  same  practice  that  is  followed  when 
the  law  Itself  is  under  consideration,  the  law  of  which  the  proposed 
regulation  will  become  a  part.  First  a  bill  is  introduced  and  made 
public.  It  is  then  referred  to  a  committee.  If  there  are  citizens 
who  show  a  sufflcient  interest,  a  date  and  place  are  fixed  where 
they  may  be  heard.  The  proponents  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill 
firmly  believe  that  the  people  have  the  same  Inherent  right  and 
should  have  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  th?  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies,  before  they  exercise  legislative  power,  as  they 
do  to  appear  before  committees  of  Congress  considering  proposed 
legislation 

The  second  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  a  simple  and 
expeditious  method  of  review  available  to  the  individual  who  be- 
lieves that  a  rule  or  regulation  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or 
that  it  violates  the  terms  of  the  statute  under  which  It  was  Issued. 
This  is  accomplished  bv  authorizing  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  entertain  a  petition  to 
determine  whether  a  rule  or  regulation  to  which  objection  Is  made 
is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
applicable  statute. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  the  giving  of  such  a  right  to  an 
aggrieved  citizen  would  unduly  hamper  and  delay  the  administra- 
tive agencies  in  carrjlng  on  their  essential  work.  That  such  fears 
are  unfounded  may  be  demonstrated  both  on  reason  and  by  exF>erl- 
ence.  The  courts  are  authorized  to  impose  adequate  penalties  in 
addition  to  costs  upon  any  citizen  who  resorts  to  dilatory  tactics. 
The  exercise  of  that  power  will  quickly  discourage  appeals  being 
taken  by  any  but  a  citizen  with  a  real  grievance.  Moreover,  this 
procedure  has  already  been  successfully  applied  In  the  case  of  two 
agencies.  Written  into  the  amended  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  and 
into  the  law  establishing  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  Just 
such  a  procedure  as  here  outlined.  Not  a  single  case  has  been 
taken  into  court  in  the  nature  of  on  appeal  from  the  orders  estab- 
lishing rules  and  regulations  by  either  of  these  agencies.  Further- 
more, this  procedure  is  quite  similar  to  the  declaratory  Judgment 
\av;s  now  on  the  Federal  statute  books  and  to  the  advisory  opinion 
laws  found  generally  satisfactory  over  a  period  of  years  by  many 

The  third  objective  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  is  to  require  that 
each  of  these  far-flung  Federal  agencies  establish  procedure  for 
the  holding  of  hearings  upon  the  demand  of  an  aggrieved  citizen, 
I  and  requires  the  making  of  a  written  record  If  it  is  a  single- 
headed  agency  there  must  be  set  up  within  the  agency  itself  one 
or  more  three-member  boards.  Before  one  of  these  Intra-depart- 
mental  boards,  or  in  the  other  case  before  the  commissioners  or 
board  members  themselves,  the  citizen  will  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  hearing  so  that  a  written  record  may  be  made  At  this 
hearing  the  citizen  who  is  involved  in  controversy  with  his  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  same  right  to  call  witnesses,  to  crose-examlne 
opposing  witnesses,  and  to  require  the  production  of  doctimenU. 
as  If  it  were   a  case   in  the   United  States  District  Court.     The 
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testimony  must  be  Uken   down  and  a  written   record   prepared. 
There  m-.st  be  written  findings  of  fact,  and  a  \*Titten  decision. 

Under  this  procedure  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  citizen 
to  be  denied  his  nghts  or  privileges  without  being  fully  informed 
as  to  the  facts  ami  the  applicability  of  the  law  upon  which  the 
deprivation  of  his  claimed  rights  Is  predicated.  No  longer  will  the 
citizen  have  his  rights  denied  by  svnnr^c  unkcwn  individual  In  an 
agency  of  his  government — denied  for  reasons  undiscla«ed.  without 
the  necessity  of  written  findings,  and  without  any  obligation  even 
to  communicate  the  decision  or  the  facts  upon  which  it  Is  based 

to  the  aggrieved  citizen.  ^  ,,  ,    . 

The  fourth  principal  purpose  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  and  expeditious  procedure  for  review  In  the  courts 
of  these  administrative  decisions.  There  Is  no  purpose  here  to 
substitute  the  dLscretlon  of  the  Judge  for  that  of  the  admin istratu-e 
offlrer  The  latter  remains  supreme  within  his  own  field.  His 
decisions  must  conform  to  the  constitution  and  the  statutes,  and 
there  must  be  a  record  showing  that  due  notice  was  given  and  proper 
hearing  had      That  is  all.  ^    _ 

The  appeal  may  be  lodged  in  that  1  of  the  11  United  States 
courts  of  appeals  in  which  the  aggrieved  Individual  resides  or  in 
which  the  controversy  arose.  The  appeal  la  upon  petition  filed 
by  the  citizen  and  Is  based  upon  the  written  record  made  before 
the  administrative  agency  concerned.  A  somewhat  broader  juris- 
diction than  now  prevails  Is  granted  to  the  courts,  at  the  same  time 
that  there  Is  preserved  to  the  administrative  agencies  full  authority 
to  administer  the  law  The  trend  toward  a  uniform  procedure  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  citizen  who  Is  now  harassed  and  confused  by 
the  existing  lack  of  uniformity  „     .     ,.^ 

IXie  tj  the  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment   the   War   and   Navy   Departments,   the  Council    of   Natlona 
Defense,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  a  few  other  governmental 
agencies  they  have  been  specifically  exempted  by  Congress  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Such  m  brief  outline,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  the  terms  and  pur-  , 
poses  of  the  much  discusfcd  and  maligned  Logan-Walter  adminis- 
trative law  bill.  The  measure  Itself  Is  so  simple,  and  its  provisions 
so  clearly  fair  and  reasonable,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
anv  person  who  believes  In  fair  play  should  object  to  It  In  any 
waV  There  Is  only  one  explanation.  Opposition  stems  from  the 
devotees  of  administrative  absolutism:  from  those  in  our  midst 
who  have  little  faith  In  the  processes  of  courts  and  none  in  the 
doctrine  of  Judicial  review.  The  majority  of  these  advanced  think- 
ers do  not  consciously  desire  to  do  harm  or  injustice  to  the  individ- 
ual citizen  Their  shibboleth  Is  efficiency  and  speed  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  are  priceless  liberties  which  must  be  safe- 
guarded even  If  there  be  some  apparent  slowing  down  of  the  rusn 
toward  the  goal  set  up  by  the  socUl  and  economic  reformers. 

It  is  mistakenly  contended  by  a  tew  that  this  measure  in  some 
undisclosed  manner  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  legislation  enacted 
during  the  past  lew  years  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  who  gave  it  thorough  study  ^^^^  practically 
unanimous  approval,  and  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Membere  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  who  desire  Its  enactment.  The  Logan- 
Walter  bill  does  not  take  away  any  basic  rights  or  privileges  or 
duties  It  is  concerned,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  only  with  pro- 
cedure It'  ngle  purpose  is  In  a  rea.sonable  manner  to  regulate  the 
regulators  "^hat  Is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired  by  all 
citizens  who  are  brought  Into  contact  with  their  Government,  and 
today  that  means  practically  the  entire  population. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  light  of  experience  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  That  is  commonly  the 
ca.<e  Some  of  the  most  worth-while  statutes  en  the  books  today  are 
amended  and  Improved  at  almost  every  session  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
new  argument  that  no  law  should  be  passed  until  It  can  be  made 
perfect  in  every  detail.  That  doctrine.  If  applied,  would  mean  the 
end  of  all  legislation.  ^      ,_.   ^  ,   . 

TO  be  sure,  every  measure  before  passage  should  have  careful 
study  I  can  trutWully  say  that  in  the  8  years  of  "^y^^^P^^^^S^^t^ 
national  lawmaking  no  other  bill,  to  my  knowledge,  has  had  more 
nainstakine  studv  by  committees  of  Congress  and  competent  indi- 
viduals both  within  and  without  the  legislative  department,  than 
has  the  Logan-Walter  bill.  As  one  example  only  of  the  aid  given  by 
a  host  ofdlslnterested  and  highly  trained  private  citiwns.  may  I 
mention  Roscoe  Pound,  distinguished  student,  teacher,  and  practi- 
tioner of  the  law,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  Is  one  of  many  whose  best  thought  for 
years  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  legislation 

It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  opponents  of  the  measure  during  all  this 
time  have  not  suggested  a  single  change  In  phraseology  or  other 
constructive  criticism.  They  have  been  actuated  by  one  compel- 
llne  motive— the  desire  for  the  outright  defeat  of  the  entire  pro- 
co«»l  When  they  say  that  the  bill  Is  loosely  drawn  their  words  do 
not  ring  true  If  sincere,  they  would  admit  that  what  they  want 
Is  to  keep  the  administrative  agencies  free  from  all  manner  of 
checks  and  balances.  They  would  throw  off  the  time-tested  safe- 
guards which  preserve  for  us  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
They  are  impatient  with  the  courts  and  would  remove  as  far  as 
possible  the  check  offered  by  judicial  review.  ,^     ,    ^ 

It  has  been  seriously  urged  by  some  that  Congress  should  study 
each  individual  agency  and  then  provide  improved  special  procedure 
for  that  agency.  That  Is  a  course  neither  practical  nor  necessary. 
It  required  but  a  phrase  In  the  Constitution  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Federal  courts  in  all  c.iscs  In  law.  equity  and  admiralty 
Recently  the  Supreme  Court  under  congressional  authority  issued 
uniform  rules  for  civil  cases  applicable  to  all  Federal  courts  and  to 


controversies  of  the  most  diverse  nature.  This  will  be  followed  In 
time  by  uniform  rule;;  of  procedure  in  crlmmr.l  rases.  The  s;it^- 
factor?^xper;^ence  with  uniform  rules  of  procedure  in  the  courts 
offers  conclusive  evidence  of  a  like  r.  suit  when  applied  to  proceed- 
ings before  the  administrative  boards  and  ag-jncie.v 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  has  been  studied  and  approved  by  iiiany 
patriotic  and  civic  organizations— by  veterans'  groups:  by  farm 
labor  and  business  organizations.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Ugal  profession  recognize  it  as  a  necessary  step 
forward  m  good  government  Now  is  the  time  for  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  Locan-Walter  hill  to  make  their  position  know-n. 
Action  must  be  completed  beiore  the  3d  of  January  It  can  be 
done  If  the  Informed  citizenry  of  the  country  so  declares. 
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Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  have  been  universally  approved  by  the 
people  of  this  country. 

On  December  11.  1940,  Mr.  James  J.  McEntee,  Director  of 
the  Corps,  made  a  radio  address  relative  to  these  activities. 
I  think  this  address  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record;  and  I  therefore  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  talking  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  men  and  women  of  America  about  the  part  which  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  playing  in  the  national  effort  to 
rearm  America  and  safeguard  our  national  institutions. 

In  this  connection  I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  future 
of  America,  whether  In  a  national  emergency  or  In  normal  peace- 
times IS  bound  up  in  its  natural  resources  and  its  youth.  The  con- 
servation of  these  great  natural  and  human  resources  represents 
an  iniportant   phase  of  the  national-defense  program. 

Basically,  the  wealth  of  America  is  its  land.  From  this  land  comes 
our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter,  and  all  the  conveniences  and 
necessities  of  our  life  Tlie  lumber  for  ovr  houses  comes  from  the 
vast  reaches  of  uur  timber  country  The  food  for  our  tables  comes 
from  our  rich  farming  country  and  our  grazing  lands.  The  cotton 
and  wool  for  our  clothing  come  from  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South 
and  the  sheep  ranges  of  the  West.  The  steel  for  our  skyscrapers, 
our  automobiles,  and  ships  comes  from  the  ore  in  our  ground. 
The  gold  on  which  uur  very  economic  system  is  based  comes  from 
our   land 

In  the  earlier  days  of  America  we  used  these  resources  In  prodigal 
fashion.  They  .-eemed  to  be  of  infinite  quantity.  When  we  cut 
down  a  tree,  we  didn't  think  to  plant  another  one.  When  we  plowed 
up  a  field  for  planting,  we  didn't  know  that  rain  and  wind  would 
wash  and  blow  away  the  rich  topsoil  unless  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent    it. 

Over  the  last  20  years  has  come  an  increasing  realization  of  the 

I    necessity  for  conservation.     By  that  term  I  do  not  mean  hoardin.g 

our   natural   resources      I   mean   the   wise   use  of    them      Our   farm 

lands  and  our  forests  should  be  cultivated,  and  they  can  be  without 

robbing  them  of  their  productiveness.     This  has  been  the  lesson  we 

I    have  learned  only  in  recent  years. 

I  When  we  think  of  national  dafense  in  relation  to  conservation  we 
should  think  of  what  we  are  defending  If  our  land  were  a  barren 
wasteland,  it  would  be  sheer  folly  even  to  defend  it.  But  the  cause 
of  nearly  every  war  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  the  desire 
of  the  warring  countries  to  acquire  or  retain  an  area  containing  a 
necessary  natural  resource  Our  struggle  today  Is  an  internal  one — 
to  retain  the  natural  resources  we  have  at  hand.  Our  enemies  are 
the   erosive  processes  of   nature  and   man. 

Smce  Its  est.Tbllshment  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  been  to  combat  this  waste  of  our  natural 
resources.  By  the  planting  of  2  000.000  000  forest  trees  it  has  helped 
to  assure  for  future  generations  a  -upply  ot  limber  and  tiniber  prod- 
ucts. It  has  built  nearly  5,500.000  small  dams  to  check  the  ero- 
sion of  soil  In  the  West  it  has  begun  the  big  ]ob  of  restoring 
water  and  grass  to  the  broad  stretches  of  the  public  domain,  from 
which  come  much  of  our  beef  and  hides 
\  This  is  only  cne  of  the  ways  in  which  the  C  C,  C.  Is  doing  Its  bit 
to  btilwark  this  Nation  again.^-.t  the  threats  and  ravages  of  war. 
Equally  Important  has  been  the  physical  conditioning  and  Job  train- 
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Ing  given  to  nearly  2.500.000  yoxmg  men  It  Is  estimated  that 
cne  out  of  every  nine  men  who  registered  for  selective  service 
has  received  C  C  C.  camp  experience  These  young  men.  while 
learning  work  skills,  have  Improved  their  physical  condition  by 
healthy  outdoor  work,  good  food,  regular  hours  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  recreation,  and  by  res:ular  medical  and  dental  care  Their 
Unproved  physical  condition,  their  familiarity  with  barracks  life  and 
public  hygiene,  and  their  Immunization  to  dlsea.ses  common  among 
large  concentrations  of  people  have  prepared  them  for  whatever 
military  requirements  mav  come.  Their  Job  training,  acceptance  of 
discipline,  and  their  ability  to  txim  out  a  full  day's  work  have  fitted 
them  for  private  employment.  And  their  general  over-all  training, 
coupled  with  a  new  appreciation  for  their  flag  and  their  land  has 
made  them  better  citizens. 

Most  of  the  t\-pefi  of  enroUee  training  available  In  the  Corps  have 
a  specific  usefulness  In  national  defense.  Truck  and  tractor  drivers 
are  not  far  removed  from  combat  car  and  tank  drivers.  Automotive 
mechanics  are  needed  wherever  motorized  war  weapons  are  used. 
In  a  recent  trip  down  South  I  found  that  C.  C  C  -trained  cooks  and 
bakers  were  In  demand  in  Army  camps.  I  found  also  that  radio 
operators  trained  In  C.  C.  C,  radio  schools  are  being  sought  by  pri- 
vate station  owners  as  weU  as  by  the  military  services  Forest  fire 
fighting,  which  has  engaged  C.  C,  C.  enrollees  for  nearly  6.000.000 
man-days  since  the  Corps  was  cwganized,  clo.st'ly  resembles  infantry 
sklrmLshlng  In  fact,  even  the  Reserve  officers  in  charge  of  the 
camp.'-  have  received  experience  which  has  caused  the  Army  to  sum- 
mon a  lar^e  number  of  them  to  active  duty  to  train  new  recruits. 
Becau.se  they  have  already  learned  to  handle  large  groups  of  men  in 
the  C  C.  C  ,  these  officers  should  prove  Invaluable  in  the  quick 
shaping  of  our  larger  Army  into  well-disciplined  units  Many  of  our 
enrollec  leaders  and  technical  men  in  charge  of  the  work  projects 
likewise  have  had  experience  in  leadership. 

The  training  a  C  C  C.  cnroUee  receives  springs  from  the  neces- 
sary work  he  performs  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  program. 
He  mav  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  central  motor  repair  shops  where 
he  will'  get  advanced  training  In  automotive  mechanics,  or  to  the 
camp  garage  where  much  of  the  maintenance  mechanics'  work  Is 
performed  Or  he  may  be  a  truck  driver,  a  tractor  driver,  an  ex- 
plosive expert,  a  surveyor  a  radioman,  a  cook,  or  a  medical  orderly. 
These  arc  all  phases  of  the  C.  C  C.  training  program  which  are 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  entire  work  schedule 

In  a  single  year  the  corps  trains  approximately  60.000  drivers  for 
trucks,  tractors,  and  other  automotive  units.  Fifteen  thousand 
others  gain  experience  In  automotive  mechanics.  Sixty  thousand 
enrollees  receive  training  in  road  construction  and  maintenance. 
7.500  in  bridge  buUdlng.  8.000  in  the  use  of  dynamite.  5.000  as 
cocks  and  bakers  Other  men  are  trained  as  surveyors,  draftsmen, 
sawmll!  workers,  saw  filers,  warehousemen,  clerks,  radio  operators, 
welders,  quarry  workers,  foresters,  and  as  other  skilled  workmen. 

When  preparations  for  national  defense  were  started  the  corps 
was  readv  to  direct  Its  operations  toward  defense  training  with  lit- 
tle interruption  of  its  conservation  program.  That  is  because  the 
two  alms  have  a  pecvUlar  afanlty.  The  types  of  work  that  enrollees 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  7i*i  yeai^  are  similar  to  work  performed 
by  engineer  troops  and  behind -the-llnes  workers  in  time  of  war. 
Complementing  this  training  has  been  the  physical  conditioning 
which  C  C.  C.  enrollees  have  received.  Tills  conditioning  Involves 
dally  calisthenics.  Immunization  against  typhoid  and  smallpox, 
regular  medical  and  dental  care,  wholesome  food,  regular  hours  oX 
living,  and  hardening  outdoor  work. 

This  training  will  stand  America  in  good  stead  for  any  emergency 
which  may  develop  The  lesson  of  Eharope  has  been  that  the  civil 
population  suffers  equally  with  the  front-line  troops  in  modern 
warfare.  We  mtost  have,  both  at  the  front  and  in  behlnd-the-lines 
communities,  trained  crews  who  can  repair  wrecked  roads,  bridges, 
and  buildings;  who  can  keep  sanitary  and  utUity  systems  operating; 
and  who  can  perform  all  types  of  emergency  duty  C  C.  C  en- 
rollees have  met  virtually  every  kind  of  a  peacetime  emergency, 
such  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and  flres  with  efficiency  and  dispatch  I 
am  confident  that  the  experience  they  have  gained  would  be  equally 
helpful  to  the  Nation  in  war. 

In  any  consideration  of  federally  sponsored  youth-training  pro- 
grams, however,  we  should  study  them  from  a  long-range  stand- 
point. The  day  will  come  when  we  can  again  turn  our  full  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  youth  and  employment  in  peacetime  en- 
terprise It  is  imp)ortant  that  we  keep  this  in  mind.  No  longer  can 
we  depend  on  the  old  practice  of  20  years  and  more  ago  of  letting 
every  young  man  fend  for  himself  in  his  search  for  employment. 
The  specialization  and  mechanization  of  industry  and  agriculture 
requires  that  every  potential  Job  holder  have  work  experience. 
I    Untrained  manpower  Is  a  liability  to  a  nation,  not  an  asset. 

The  last  few  months  have  demonstrrted  as  never  before  the 
Importance  of  morale  in  nationai  defense.  We  as  a  people  are 
living  in  an  era  when  momentous  decisions  must  be  made — and 
because  this  Is  a  great  democracy,  they  must  be  made  by  all  of  us. 
But  a  decision  made  out  of  weakness  and  fear  is  no  decision  at  all — 
It  Is  submission  to  the  press  of  circumstances.  To  make  a  free 
decision  presupposes  that  we  have  no  fear  of  what  might  lie  ahead 
as  a  result  of  that  decision — and  for  that  we  must  have  strength, 
courage,  and  skill.  For  74  years  the  Ccipe.  as  a  part  of  its  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  human  and  natural  resources,  has 
been  pushing  forward  a  great,  unspoken  conservation  project — the 
conservation  of  the  sUength  of  the  human  spirit. 

Two  and  a  half  million  boys  have  come  into  and  been  graduated 

from  the  Corps.     No  man  wiU  ever  know  the  exact  extent  at  the 

-   psychological   improvement  life  in  the  Corps  has   brought   about 


within  these  bovs  But  we  can  tell  pretty  clearly  without  calling  In 
any  high-sounding  specialists.  The  boys  who  have  come  out  of  the 
C  C  C  sUnd  up  straighter.  they  are  stiudler,  they  speak  up  with- 
out hesitation,  they  know  how  to  do  a  surprising  number  of  things. 
They  know  how  to  do  many  of  them  exceedingly  well.  But  above 
all,  they  are  more  confident,  for  they  are  stronger,  physically  and 
spiritually.  They  are  better  equipped  for  democracy.  They  can 
better  make  decisions,  for  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  future. 

This  Nation  has  seen  the  creation  of  a  mighty  asset  in  natural 
resources  through  the  labors  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
But  probably  more  Important  has  been  iU  creation  of  a  mighty 
asset  of  trained,  disciplined,  courageous  youth  u{>on  which  the 
Nation  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall.  I  do  not  doubt  the  ability 
of  young  America  to  carry  on  In  defending  lt&  country  against  any 
aggression,  be  It  drought  or  foreign  armies. 
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Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  from  this  morning's  Times-Herald,  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr,  Joseph  Patterson,  the  publisher.  It  is  entitled 
"Armageddon  Indeed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  b» 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  December  23,  1940] 
Armageddon,  Indeed 

There  was  a  big  send-off  banquet  In  Tokyo  the  other  day  for 
Admiral  Kichtsaburo  Nomura,  new  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Americans  and  Japanese  attended  in  large  numbers. 
and  some  slgnlflcant  speeches  were  made. 

The  most  ominous  of  these  was  the  speech  by  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  Yosuke  Matsuoka.  who  said  flatly  that  If  the  United  State* 
enters  the  European  war  Jnpen  will  fight  the  United  States. 

The  end  result  of  that,  said  Mr.  Matsuoka,  would  be  "Armageddon 
and  total  destruction  of  our  ctilture  and  civilization." 

We  flnd  on  looking  up  the  matter  In  the  reference  books  that 
there  never  was  an  actual  Battle  of  Armageddon  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  Is  now  used.  Armageddon,  or  Meglddo,  is  a  district 
in  Palestine  where  the  ancient  Jews  and  their  neighboring  enemies 
used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  their  fighting.  There  grew  up  a  legend, 
or  prophecy,  that  the  last  great  battle  the  human  race  wovild  ever 
!«e  would  be  fought  In  Armageddon,  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
the  forces  of  evil,  that  the  forces  of  good  wotild  eventually  win; 
and  that  then  would  come  the  end  of  the  world 

Hence  "Armageddon"  Is  now  used  to  describe  any  great,  decisive 
conflict. 

The  conflict  Mr.  Matsuoka  pictures  would  be  an  Armageddon, 
Indeed. 

GENERAL    SMASH -TTP 

Europe's  civilization  Ls  being  pounded  to  pieces  by  the  bombers, 
the  battleships,  the  crushing  taxes,  the  regimentation,  the  food 
shortages. 

If  we  should  Join  the  fight,  and  if  Japan  should  then  declare  war 
on  us  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Matsuoka,  the  devastation  area  would 
spread  over  most  of  the  world.  The  forces  of  good  might  win.  and 
of  course,  wed  all  freely  admit  that  we  were  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  but  then  again  they  might  not.  Whoever  won.  world  progress 
would  be  thrown  for  a  loss  of  anywhere  from  a  couple  of  generations 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 

The  worst  of  It  Is.  from  our  point  of  view,  that  the  United  States 
would  enter  this  war  too  lightly  armed.  It  would  be  a  two-ocean 
war.  We  have  a  one-ocean  Navy.  We're  building  a  two-ocean  Navy, 
but  we  can't  complete  it  In  less  than  4  years  from  now. 

NIKE   TEARS  OF   TAPPING 

Our  Government  appears  to  be  undismayed  by  this  ghastly  pros- 
pect of  an  Armageddon  which  might  Just  conceivably  turn  out  to 
be  the  actual  Armageddon  imagined  by  the  prophets  and  legend 
makers  of  old. 

Washington  began  to  scold  Japan  and  forbid  It  to  expand  another 
inch  m  1931  when  the  Japanese  first  tore  Into  Manchuria.  Henry 
L  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of  State  and  now  SecreUry  of  War,  was 
the  man  who  began  the  scolding  policy. 

We've  kept  It  up  from  that  time  to  thU.  and  apparently  our 
Government  has  no  notion  of  Uperlng  It  off,  even  if  It  flnaUy  gets 
UB  into  a  diaastrous  war  In  both  oceans. 
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•  BETTER  WARM  UP  TO  RUSSIA 

We  believe  the  best  single  thing  that  could  happen  to  us  right 
now  would  be  an  easing  of  the  tensions  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  But  If  our  Government  can't  bring  Itself  to  attempt 
such  a  relaxation,  there  is  a  next  best  thing  it  could  do. 

That  next  best  thing  would  be  to  warm  up  to  Russia,  diplomati- 
cally and  commercially,  we  mean,  not  politically  or  ideologically. 
Russia  and  Japan  are  adjoining  neighbors  and  old-time  enemies. 
If  we  had  Russia  for  a  friend,  that  fact  would  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  Japan  whenever  Japan  thought  of  attacking  us. 

To  warm  up  to  Rus=la  would  be  plain,  common-sense  power  poli- 
tics on  our  part.  Such  things  are  done  every  day  in  Europe,  and 
sometimes  twice  in  a  day,  though  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations 
involved  in  a  power-politics  deal  may  hate  one  another's  hearts, 
politics,  economic,  and  social  Ideas  and  everything  else. 

Well,  anyway,  as  the  encircling  gloom  circles  closer  and  closer, 
two  shiDs  for  one — over,  under,  and  on  the  sea. 


September  14.   1898 


Unsolved  American  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  23  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19),  1940 


VIEWS  OP  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  a  book  was  published 
entitled  'Across  the  Busy  Years."  which  I  think  is  the  second 
volume  of  recollections  and  reflections  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  It  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  American  political  prob- 
lems which  are  still  unsolved,  and  I  think  one  of  those  prob- 
lems is  helpful  from  a  legislator  s  point  of  view.  It  has  to  do 
with  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  problem  of  planning  in  advance  for  a  per- 
manent or  semipermanent  government  of  those  outlying  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
problem  will  be  ver:,'  pressing  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  before  long,  and  I  should  like  to  have  this  material 
appear  in  the  Record.  I  therefore  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  pages  345  to  355  of  this  work  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE   COVERNMDrr   OF   DEPENDENCIES 

Ever  since  the  era  of  discovery  began  some  500  years  ago.  when 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
set  out  to  discover  and  to  claim  new  lands  and  to  have  permanent 
relatlon-s  with  their  Inhabitants,  the  question  of  how  such  depend- 
encies should  be  governed  has  been  a  pressing  one.  It  remains  so 
today  On  the  whole.  Great  Britain  has  been  more  successful  than 
any  other  European  nation  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  brought  into  existence  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  in  1931.  there  was  set  up  a  quite  ideal 
organization  of  what  had  once  been  dependencies,  but  which  had 
reached  the  same  high  plane  of  civilization  as  the  mother  country. 
However,  there  still  remains  for  Great  Britain  the  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  India  and  with  the  many  small  and  isolated 
colonies  which  obviously  coiUd  not  be  incorporated  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

This  problem  first  presented  itself  to  the  American  people  when 
AlasJta  was  purchased  in  1867.  It  was  solved  by  giving  Alaska  the 
same  Territorial  form  of  government  that  already  existed  for  tnosc 
parts  of  the  Nation  on  the  main  continent  which  had  not  yet  been 
organized  into  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  A  like  policy  was 
followed  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  acquired  I  did  mv  best 
to  prevent  this  and  to  have  the  Hawaiian  Islands  differently 
treated  However.  Senator  Cullom.  of  Illinois,  who  was  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  sy.stem  of  laws  for  rhe 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  afterward  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  had  visited  Honolulu  and  promised  the  people 
Territorial  statvis.  That  settled  the  matter.  Action  In  regard  to 
both  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Lslands  was  taken  without  any  very 
careful  or  prolonged  study  of  the  problems  which  might,  or  perhaps 
must,  arise  In  the  future. 

Following  the  Spanish  War.  the  American  Government  had  to 
find  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  with  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  then  that  serious  discussion 
of  this  subject  began.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  such  large  impor- 
tance and  as  likely  to  have  so  great  significance  in  future  years  that 
I  addressed  to  President  McKinley  this  letter: 


To  the  Pbesident. 

Executive  Mansion.  Washington.  D.  C 
My  Dkah  Mr  President:  Despite  the  kindly  suggestions  of  your- 
self and  cf  Mr  Porter  that  I  should  feel  free  at  any  time  to  addres.«5 
you  on  matters  of  public  interest,  I  have  up  to  this  time  refrained 
from  doing  so.  knowing  well  that  you  were  deluged  with  advice  and 
opinions  from  every  quartf>r  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  your  policy  as  to  the  Philippines  is  on  the  point  of 
deflnlte  and  final  formulation.  I  ask  the  privilege  of  submitting  the 
following  brief  opinion,  which  represents  not  only  my  cv.n  views 
but  those  of  many  others,  intell-gent  and  representative  men.  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  during  the  past  few  weeks 

I  am  a  convert  to  the  opinion  that  we  should  retain,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  retain  them,  that 
is.  in  the  sense  of  becoming  responsible  for  them  Like  many 
others.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  slowly  and  after  an  examma- 
tion  of  the  question  from  every  possible  point  of  view  that  is  open 
to  one  who  has  not  in  his  possession  the  confidential  information  of 
the  administration. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  widespread  sentiment  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  the  technical  fact  may  be.  the  real  facts  are  that  we  have 
overthrown  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines,  and  have, 
thereby,  become  responsible  for  their  control  and  orderly  adminis- 
tration. I  am  confident,  further,  that  the  Am-^rlc:Mi  people  do  not 
wish  to  count  too  closely  the  cost  of  bearing  this  responsibility  It 
is  everywhere  admitted  that  through  your  successful  conduct  of 
the  war.  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  plane  of  foreign  policy,  and 
that  here.ifter  the  expense  ^f  our  Military  and  Naval  Establi-'hrnenls 
will  be  greatly  increased  This  is  everywhere  accepted  without 
demur,  and  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  without  antagonism  or  serious 
criticism. 

Further,  it  is  in  my  view  po.ssible  to  use  our  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  Intere.st  of  the  final  solution  of  the  eastern  question, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  worlds  peace  I  am  confidently  ad- 
vised by  a  correspondent  in  Germany,  of  what  Is  of  course  known  to 
you  long  since  through  offlclal  channels,  that  the  German  foreign 
office  would  like  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  return  there- 
for will  make  to  us  trade  concessions  that  are  most  desirable.  Just 
at  present  a  large  portion  of  the  public  is.  rightly  or  wrongly,  .so 
exasperated  at  Germany  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  likely  to  find  general  support.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
perhaps  after  a  few  months  only,  something  of  this  kind  could  be 
accomplished,  with  the  result  that  our  exports  to  Germany  and  to 
German  colonies  would  be  greatly  Increased  and  German  pride 
would  be  assuaged  in  a  manner  that  would  be  very  inexpensive 
to  us. 

It  is  also  worthy  cf  consideration  that  in  undertaking  the  control 
of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  we  raise  our  domestic  politics 
to  a  new  level,  and  carry  forward  the  political  education  of  our 
people  by  forcing  them  into  a  consideration  of  new  and  large 
problems  in  which  the  world  is  Interested  and  of  which  other 
civilized  nations  have  had  much  experience  to  contribute  to  us. 
The  result  can  only  be.  as  I  see  it.  the  enlargement  of  cur  national 
sympathy,  the  development  of  a  broader  human  Interest,  and  the 
elevaf.on  of  our  domestic  politics.  I  have  been  saying  for  weeks — 
and  I  earnestly  believe  it — that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
forced  upon  us  by  the  war  will  contributf  to  the  better  municipal 
government  of  New  York.  Paradoxical  a.c  this  may  sound  at  flist, 
It  is  profoundly  true  becrtuse  of  the  influence  of  these  new  problems 
and  policies  upon  men's  standards  and  ideals.  Tlie  country  is  today 
being  educated  to  a  new  reliance  upon  the  trained  and  efficient 
servants  by  the  marvelous  prowess  of  the  Navy,  and  by  the  fact 
that  you  are  sending  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as  subordinate  ad- 
ministrative officers  not  political  plnce  seekers,  but  men  trained  in 
finance.  In  postal  administration,  and  in  sanitary  care  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  a  colonial  policy  by  the  United  States,  if  carried  for- 
ward on  the  right  lines,  will  provide  a  new  career  for  many  young 
men,  patriotic  and  well  educated,  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
serve  the  Government  to  the  best  of  their  capacity,  in  subordinate 
administrative  pcst«  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  what  England  has  done  for  Egypt 
during  the  last  15  years.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  study 
that  administration  on  the  ground,  and  I  can  bear  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  cf 
modern  civilization 

By  develcpitig  the  resources  cf  these  new  pcssessions  of  curs,  we 
can  make  them  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  redemption  as  well  as 
furnish  many  of  the  individuals  necessary  to  effect  it —  he  execu- 
tive control  of  all  great  places  and  depiirtments  being  always  in 
the  hands  of  export  officials  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  In  the  lines  now  laid  down,  there  may  be 
no  thought  of  the  time  when  any  of  cur  outlying  possessions — 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  or  even  Cuba  itself — shall 
become  States  of  the  Union.  That  I  should  regard  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  our  present  constitutional  form  We  should, 
thereby.  Introduce  into  it  a  dangerous  and  alien  element,  that 
could  only  work  for  its  embarrassment  and  its  disintegration  On 
the  ether  hi.nd.  if  we  begin  the  administration  of  these  new  posses- 
sions after  the  analogy  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  and  look  forward 
to  developing  them  econonrlcally  and  politically  to  the  point  where 
they  may  be  governed  as  Canada  is  governed,  we  shall,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  on  the  safest  and  surest  path  We  should  then  have 
educated  these  peoples — even  if  the  process  should  take  a  centuiy — 
to  local  self-government,  and  the  bend  with  our  Nation  would  be 
I    made  fast  through  the  general  power  of  control  vested  in  Congress, 
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and  through  the   administrative  bond  prortded  by   the  executive 
officers  appointed   Irom   Washington. 

Only  my  profound  Interest  In  this  question,  and  my  sincere 
personal  regard  for  yourself,  as  well  as  my  desire  to  render  every 
possible  support  to  your  administration,  can  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
this  already  undulv  long  letter. 

I  am.  dear  Mr  President,  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Nicholas  MtraaAT  BtTun. 

Upon  receiTlng  »t  the  President  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington 
to  discuM  the  matter  more  in  detail.  When  our  conversations  were 
concluded.  President  McKinley  told  me  that  It  was  this  letter  which 
had  definitely  determined  the  attitude  that  his  administration 
would  take  toward  the  Philippines.  From  time  to  time  thereafter 
I  brought  to  th?  atUntlon  of  one  President  after  iuK)ther  this 
prolJlem  not  only  of  the  Philippines  but  alK>  as  it  related  to  Alaska, 
to  the  HaiiTUlan  Islands,  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  possibly  to  Cuba— but 
without  any  important  result.  Each  President  professed  Interest  In 
the  problem,  but  no  one  of  them  did  anything 

When  we  were  beginning  to  draft  the  Republican  platform  for 
the  National  Convention  of  1916.  I  spoke  to  former  President  Taft 
and  asked  htm  whether  he  would  not  draft  a  plank  dealing  with 
this  question  to  be  incorporated  in  that  platform  He  replied  to  me 
in   the    following    letter;  „  ^ 

N«w  Haven.  Conn.,  January  31.  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Pbesident  Buti.eb:  I  send  you  herewith  my  addresses  on 
the  Philippines,  and  I  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  one  I 
made  in  San  Francisco  before  the  Commi>uwt-alth  Ciub  Alter  re- 
citing what  the  three  Republican  adminirtratlons  did  In  the  Phil- 
ippines by  organizing  and  maintaining  a  government  which  im- 
proved the  material,  intellectual,  and  political  welfare  of  the 
Flllpinrjs  bv  a  universal  educational  system,  by  the  making  of 
much-needed  public  improvemenU.  roads,  and  railroads,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  of  the  people  through  proper  health  regula- 
tion and  bettering  the  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  by  the 
careful  building  of  a  civil  service  on  the  merit  system  of  worthy, 
capable,  and  trained  olBcials  knowing  the  people  and  the  language, 
the  equal  of  anv  colonial  service  In  the  world,  you  should  denounce 
the  succeeding  "Democratic  adminlstraUon  for  senoiisly  injuring  the 
useful ne.ss  of  the  government  by  ruthless  and  unwise  removals  of 
Americans  and  the  substitution  of  other  untrained  Americans  and 
of  Filipinos  with  a  view  to  turning  the  government  over  to  a  faction 
of  office-seeking  Filipino  politicians  In  this  way  15  years"  careful, 
successful,  and  most  creditable  work  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  has  gone  for  naught.  The  Filipino  people  are  not  ready 
for  self-government  and  are  not  likely  to  be  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration The  proposal  of  the  Democrats  now  to  give  the  Ulands 
their  Independence,  if  carried  out,  will  lead  to  factional  disturbance 
and  intertribal  war  and  the  seizure  of  th?islands  by  some  foreign 
power  If  the  United  States  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  islands, 
reserving  power  to  enforce  the  guaranties  of  lile,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty and  the  maintenance  ol  order.  It  will  assume  a  great  and 
burden.some  responsibility  to  be  discharged  7.000  miles  away  from 
our  shores  It  is  a  pc^licy  of  scuttle  and  runnir.g  away  from  a  duty, 
cf  training  a  people  in  self-government,  which  In  the  declarations 
of  McKii.Uy.  Roosevelt,  and  myself,  the  country  assumed  to  the 
Filipino  people  and  to  the  world. 

My  dear  Doctor.  I  have  no  time  to  formulate  carefully  the  plank 
which  you  wish,  and  I  have  had  but  Ittle  experience  In  drafting  a 
platform,  but  I  think  I  have  in  this  dlcUted  letter  Indicated  to  you 
tlie  points  that  ought  to  be  coTcred. 

Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  H   Tatt. 

There  the  matter  rested  despite  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
that  some  action  be  taken  concerning  this  question,  until  a  remark 
which  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  to  me  In  casual  conversa- 
tion led  me  to  write  the  letter  which  follows: 

DccEMBEa  6,  1938. 

To  the  President, 

Whve  Hcni.tc.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mk  President:  If  I  may  tax  your  patience,  there  is  a 
matter  of  very  large  public  Importance,  both  to  our  own  country 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
give  earnest  consideration.  It  has  to  do  with  the  permanent  status 
of  those  possessions  of  the  United  States  which  lie  outside  of  our 
continental  area  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  relation  of 
these  outlying  possessions  to  the  United  States  and  its  Government 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  40  years  I  discussed  Jt  first  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  subsequently  with  Presidents  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Taft.  Wilson  Harding,  and  Coolldge  It  has  however,  not 
been  possible  to  get  for  this  question  the  consideration  which  Its 
Importance   demands 

To  most  people  the  alternaUve  seems  to  He  between  actual  incor- 
poration In  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  Territory  and 
perhaps  ultimaielv  as  a  State,  and  complete  Independence.  My 
idea  ha*  long  been  and  still  is  that  we  should  put  these  ouUying 
possessions  In  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  British  Dominions  bear  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster, 
enacted  In  1931  I  did  my  best  to  keep  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
being  given  Territorial  status,  in  order  that  ultimately  they  might 
reoeU-e  the  treatment  which  I  have  Just  described  My  hopes  and 
plans  were  defeated,  however,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Cullom  of  Illinois.  subsequenUy  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  had  gone  to  Honolulu  after  the  Spanish  War 
and  in  a  public  address  promised  the  Hawaiian  people  Territorial 


status  Since  Alaska  had  already  been  given  that  status,  the  way 
was  paved  for  development  in  what  I  believed  then  and  believe  now 
to  be  a  wrong  direction. 

Tlie  case  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  still  more  significant.  There  is  a  very 
strong  and  rattier  vexatious  movement  there  for  complete  separation 
(rocn  tbe  Unitcxl  States.  Of  this  I  became  oogiUxant  wben  I  vUitid 
the  '»i*n/i  2  years  ago  and  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  addressing 
tiie  legislature  at  San  Juan. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  cerUin  that  there  will  always  be  pressure, 
so  long  a»  present  condlUons  exist,  for.  first.  Territorial  status  and 
eventual  statehood  or  for  complete  separation  and  independence. 
In  my  judgment,  permanent  Territorial  status  and  the  pcaslblllty  of 
eventual  statehood  ought  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Imi^lne.  if  one  can.  such  an  election  as  we  had  in  1876  or  in  1916 
and  the  whole  peofrie  waiting  for  the  rettims  from  Alaska.  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico,  which  would  finally  settle  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Plainly  puUic  opinion  would  not  submit  to  a  situation  cf 
that  kind  more  than  once.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  principali- 
ties are  given  complete  independence,  they  become  new  and  so- 
called  sovereign  units  in  the  econoniic  and  political  life  of  a  world 
which  Is  steadUy  endeavoring  w>  become  nwire  completely  unified 
rather  than  more  multiform.  Questions  of  monetary  policy,  of 
tariff,  and  of  aU  sorts  and  kinds  of  local  legislaUon  would  constantly 
arise  and  be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  of  solution.  Therefore  It  Is 
my  carefully  coiisidered  Judgment  that  we  should,  without  further 
delay,  set  to  work  upon  a  plan  to  Incorporate  these  outlying  de- 
pendencies In  a  group  which  would  have  complete  local  self- 
control,  subject  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  cf  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
final  appeal  to  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  such  a  plan  would  be  that  each  of  these  outlying 
dependencies  would  have  all  the  benefits  of  separation  and  Inde- 
pendence and  yet  all  the  advantages  of  group  membership  and 
group  action  under  the  general  kindly  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that 
before  very  long  Cuba  would  Itself  seek  a  similar  status,  were  that 
status  provided  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  Personally  I  should 
be  glad  If  a  way  might  be  found  to  provide  the  same  status  for 
Ala-ska.  but  for  geographic  and  t<^>ographic  reasons  that  might  prove 
to  be  extremelv  difficult 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  with  me  this  Is  no  new 
subject  of  thought  and  study.  It  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  President  McKinley  under  date  of  September  14.  1898. 
which  he  told  me  became  the  basis  of  his  policy  In  the  matter  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  Puerto  Rico  when  the  Spanish  War 
was  ended.  In  the  present  troutiled  state  ol  the  world  it  is  Im- 
portant to  remove  all  possible  causes  of  friction,  and.  In  view  of  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  form  of  economic  penetration  from  Germany  and 
from  Japan.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  delay  in  offering 
to  these  dependencies  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  ol  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  Government  as  I  have  Just  outlined. 

May  I  not  aak  that  you  give  very  earnest  thought  to  this  problem? 

I  am,  with  highest  regard. 
Always  faithfully  yours. 

Nicholas  Muskat  Butlcr. 

The  President's  reply,  which  he  haa  kindly  given  me  permission  to 
print,  was  as  follows: 

The  White  Hottse, 
Washinffton.  December  20,  1938. 

My  Dear  Dk  BtrrLER:  Your  very  Interesting  letter  of  December  6 
on  the  subject  of  a  permanent  status  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippines.  Puerto  Rico,  and  ttoe  Virgin  Islands  has  had  my 
attention 

The  fact  that  you  have  had  this  matter  In  your  thoughts  and  have 
discussed  it  with  my  predecessors  over  a  period  of  four  decades  is 
in  Itself  suggestive  and  Indicative  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem — 
Indeed,  of  the  many  problems- -involved.  The  subject  is,  I  quite 
agree,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
been  giving  and  shall  continue  to  give  It  my  earnest  consideration. 

I  note  that  your  plan  wotild  include  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  I  believe,  should  not  be  within  the  realm  of  consideration,  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the  act  of  March  34,  1934,  laid 
down  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  Philippines  are  to 
become  an  Independent  state  on  July  4.  1946.  Those  terms  and 
conditions  are  now  in  the  prooesf>  of  fulfillment  and  It  would  not, 
therefore,  seem  appropriate  to  Include  the  Philippines  In  a  study 
of  the  problem. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  greatly  appreciate  your  bringing  the 
problem  to  my  attention. 

With  cordial  regards,  always.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Prankun  D.  RoosrvELT. 

My  answer  to  his  letter  was  this: 

Decembeb  22,  1938. 

To  the  President. 

White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  letter  of  Dectrmber  20  has  been 
read  with  much  Interest. 

It  will  be  a  great  piece  of  constructive  statesmanship  to  solve  In 
some  such  way  as  I  have  proposed,  the  questions  involved  In  fixing 
s  permanent  status  for  the  outlying  territories  which  are  called  our 
dependencies. 

I  knew,  of  course,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  24.  1934.  In 
reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  long  before  July  4,  1946. 
comes  the  Philippine  Islands  are  going  to  agitate  for  a  very  different 
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relationship  to  the  Oovemment   of   the   United   Stetes  from   that 
which  the  act  of  Congress  In  question  proposes. 
With  cordial  greeting  and  all  the  compliments  of  the  season.  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours. 

NiCBOtAS    MtmHAT    BUTUEB. 

It  Will  be  seen  that  what  I  have  In  mind  is  some  such  development 
as  has  taken  place  In  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico  might  be  related  to  the  Federal  Government  substanti- 
ally as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Is  related  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  relationship  would  give  the  citizens  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  self-government,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
st.Hblltty  and  protection  which  their  relationship  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  assxire.  The  alternative  would 
appear  to  be  constant  pressvire  to  give  to  these  dependencies  first 
Territorial  status  and  then  admission  to  the  Union.  This  policy 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  gravely  mistaken  one  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dependencies  and  from  that  of 
the  American  people.  Imagine.  If  one  can.  as  I  pointed  out  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  In  my  letter  of  December  6,  1938,  a  Presi- 
dential election  such  as  that  of  1876  or  of  1916  with  the  whole 
Nation  waiting  for  the  final  returns  from  a  remote  Island  In  the 
Philippines  or  from  a  small  settlement  In  the  Arctic  region. 


The  table  follows: 

1940  Presidential  election 


State 


Legion  Demands  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  23.  1940 


TELEGRAM   FROM  HON    I    M    MUMFORD 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
country  demand  that  Congress  and  the  administration  take 
whatever  steps  are  needed  to  expedite  production  of  defense 
equipment.  Under  permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  the  following  telegram  from  the  Honorable 
I.  M.  Mumford.  department  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  South  Dakota: 

HowAED.  S.  Dak..  December  21,  1940. 
Congressman  Francis  Case. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Consider  congressional  investigation  of  cantonment-construction 
laq.  armament-production  slow-down,  and  industrial  conflict  In  de- 
fense   plants    Imperative      The   situation    requires    Immediate   cor- 
rective action.       Please  advise. 

I    M.    MuMroRD. 
Department  Commander,  the  Amerwan  Leffion. 


Pouth  Dakota 

rtah - 

North  DakoU 

Cnlilornia 

New  York 

Colorado 

Rhode  I.sl«nd 

Illinois   _ 

.\n7.ona         

M(»ssac'hii<otts 

ConiM'cticut 

Maho    

Wisf-onsin 

Nevada 

Delaware 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Ohio  

West  \'irRinla 

Indiana  

Minnesota    

Now  Jersey 

.New  IlamiMhire.. 

\Va.-iiiinfcton  

Kansas  . 

MichlKan 

Nihra.sk  a. 

Iowa 

New  .Mexico 

Orefton    

Mi.s.s«)uri 

Pi-nn.sylvania 

Maryland  

-Maintv    

Vermont 

Oklahoma  

Kentucky 

Florida  -  . 
North  r'arolina'. 
LouLsiana* 


The  Foolish  Dollar  Sign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  last  week  referred  to  the  "foolish  dollar 
sign"  in  relation  to  his  program  to  aid  Great  Britain.  In  no 
place  is  the  dollar  sign  more  foolish,  and  more  subversive  of 
democracy,  than  at  the  ballot  box.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  very  graphically  the  effect  of  the  dollar  sign  on 
popular  rule  in  the  United  States.  In  the  1940  Presidential 
election,  almost  four-fifths  of  the  potential  voters  in  the  eight 
poll-tax  States  were  denied  a  ballot.  In  the  States  which  did 
not  obstruct  the  right  to  vote  with  a  dollar  sign,  the  propor- 
tion of  potential  voters  who  cast  ballots  averaf?ed  more  than 
70  percent,  which  in  the  States  which  required  the  payment  cf 
a  poll  tax  the  number  of  voters  averaged  21.10  percent. 
Clearly,  as  long  as  the  dollar  sign  is  made  a  bar  to  voting  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  American  democracy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  what  has  so  aptly  been  termed  "a  fractional 
democracy." 


Tennessee  • , 

Virginia  ' 

.\rkansas  • 

.Alabama « 

Cteoreia  •-    

MLs.si;vsippi  •     ... 
South  Carolina  • 


I'nit4-<1  .^talos  .. 
40  non-jKjIl-tat  istateS- 
8  poll-tax  States   


Pen?cnt  of  ] 
puteittiil 
vot«rs  who 
voted 

Number  of 

l<otential 

voters  ' 

Popular 
vote ' 

93.5 

330.000 

308.127 

87.6 

283.  (KX) 

247.  M7 

86.4 

32.\  »)0 

2H0,  775 

80  3 

4,  070,  (KIO 

3.  2»^S  7'n 

W)  2 

7.  H60.  Oi») 

6.  301.  Vjti 

80  1 

684.000 

548.  iCW 

79  7 

401.  000 

319.  r.49 

79  4 

5,:n2.()iiO 

4.217..'7S 

79.0 

190.000 

1. "10,03.) 

78.2 

2.  ^m.  000 

2. 02f..  'M\ 

78.0 

1.002.000 

7S1.:<»2 

77  6 

:«j:5.  Olio 

2:*.5,  i."^*; 

77  4 

1.SI7.000 

I.  40...  .'.2-J 

77.  1 

at.  IKK) 

53.  174 

77.0 

177.  Ill  10 

1.3.1.  :t25 

70.4 

147.000 

112.240 

75.8 

327.000 

247.  ^7^ 

7.S.4 

4.  401.  000 

3.319.912 

74.  4 

1.  167.  (Kit) 

8*^.  HIIH 

74.0 

•2.  408.  mio 

1.  78i  747 

73.4 

1.7(H.000 

1.251.  18S 

72.9 

2.  707.  0(10 

1.  974.  211 

71.6 

329.000 

23.-..  41'.) 

71.6 

1.  108.  0(K) 

7!0.  .S-Cl 

71.5 

1.204.  (CIO 

8«l.  >18 

71  5 

2.917.t)00 

2,  IK\  <.li1 

71  4 

863.  OK) 

(ii.i.H:s 

70.6 

1.722.0110 

1.21.5,  .ViCt 

68.0 

270.0110 

1*1.  STA 

r.T.  4 

714.  aw 

4KI.200 

««.« 

2,830.000 

1.88:},  72'.) 

63.1 

6.4.59.000 

4. 077.  »<h: 

50.3 

1.114.000 

H»iO,908 

58.9 

544.000 

321),  311 

57  9 

247.000 

14.3,014 

Kii 

I.&tO.OOO 

826. 212 

52.7 

1.842.000 

970,  IK! 

44  2 

i.ii»2.n(io 

486.  H19 

41.8 

1.9I-.7.000 

822,  fVW 

-.'9.4 

i.ai7.(iiio 

37-2,  l'.»7 

28.7 

3. 622.  IXXI 

l.(Ml.  ItW 

27.9 

1,871.01)0 

.522.  K-.ri 

20.6 

l.lVsl.iWO 

■.W\.  ii07 

17.8 

1.  134.000 

201.  *tl 

17.6 

l.r,7rt.  (mo 

294.  2rJ 

16.3 

1.915.000 

312.  .'439 

15.2 

1.  leo.iwo 

175.  824 

8.8 

1.131.000 

99.  <*.« 

61.9 

80.  .528. 000 

49.818,995 

70.59 

«5. 3:»«.  000 

46.  *2i.  142 

21.10 

14.  I'.riOOO 

Z  994.  851 

I  Census  Bureau  estimat^^s  as  publi.shtvl  in  the  New  Vork  Timt>a,  Oct.  2.5.  1940. 
Pr;t<»ntial  voters  an'  (iescTtb^l  as  native  person."t  and  natur3lire<l  fon-iirn  Nirn  21 
yean  "Id  and  over.  The  Oistriet  of  f'olumhia  anil  inmates  of  insane  and  ixnU 
in.ttitulion.'i  are  exrlild>'d  from  the  estimatesi. 

» OfTicial  eleetion  reMirris.  the  Kvenin?  Star.  Washington,  I).  C,  Dec.  13.  1910, 
and  the  \Va.shmjti')n  I'list.  Dec.  17.  I'.HO 

*  Stat»-s  uhi"h  liav.'  r.-eently  aI>olished  the  jxiil  ta\  as  a  requi-sito  for  votiflg. 

«  Stat«-s  whieh  re<niu.>  payim'n!  •<(  i  ;>'>ll  tat  a.s  a  re<|uisite  for  voting. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barnum  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  did  not  have  any  copyright  on  fooling  the  people. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  or  not  these  Colonies  won 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  next  Congress  is  going  to  be  more  independent,  but  the 
people  at  home  are  getting  less  so. 

In  view  of  the  recent  election  of  a  Kansas  Governor,  for- 
ward-looking politicians  are  planning  on  speaking  hereafter 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  Chicago.  Florida,  and  California. 

The  President's  new  schemes  for  financing  England,  avoid- 
ing the  law  of  credit,  make  me  think  how  John  Dillinger 
thought  he  could  fool  the  F.  B.  I.  by  lifting  his  face. 

The  twins — dictatorship  and  war — last  week  registered  the 
seventieth  and  seventy-first  steps,  respectively,  in  a  veto  and 
the  sending  of  our  troops  to  Newfoundland. 
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Morgenthau  sasrs  Congress  will  have  to  make  the  British 
loan.  He  becomes  the  disobedient  Cabinet  child.  He  and 
his  people  should  be  exiled.  And.  too,  whoever  heard  of 
Congress? 

It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  stocker  cattle  on  full  feed.  We 
have  been  fed  war  hysteria  gradually  until  we  are  about 
ready  to  be  turned  into  the  full  bunks — and  we  say  bunks. 


Wages  and  Hours  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   COL    PHILIP  B.   FLEMING 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  before 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York  City, 
December  12,  1940: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  appearance  at  your  convention 
is  at  my  own  request 

I  felt  that  I  had  something  to  say  to  you— to  management — 
about  my  administration  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  for  the  benettt 
and  protection  of  your  workers. 

Your  response  made  me  feel  that  I  am  a  welcome  addition  to 
vour  program  It  was  suggested  that  I  speak  tm  wages  and  hours 
and  national  defense,  in  keeping  with  your  convention  theme 

And  as  I  very  definitely  have  something  to  say  on  wages  and 
hours  and  national  defense.  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the 
suggestion 

By  this  time  it  probably  has  occurred  to  you  that  this  N.  A.  M. 
convention    is  different 

Has  anyone  heard  anything  said  about  the  problem  of  over- 
production? Has  there  been  any  talk  of  industrial  surpluses? 
What  ha.s  become  of  the  bugaboo  of  overc  apacity? 

The  situation  has  changed.  The  man  who  can  produce  now 
comes  into  his  own. 

We  are  entering  Into  a  new  industrial  epoch,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  known  before. 

Nine  thousand  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  have  been  ordered 
in  the  past  few  months  by  one  customer. 

Why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon?  Because  we  have  been 
challengrd.    We  have  an  aggressive  competitor  who  has  challenged 

us  on  etncicncy.  ^    ,    ,  .^.    ^         „ 

That  challenge  will  be  met.  You  knew  and  I  know  that  any 
competition  on  efficiency  will  not  only  be  met  but  be  licked  by 
American  manufacturers  and  American  wcrkingmen. 

As  you  know  I  am  a  soldier,  but  recently  assigned  to  the  admin- 
istration of  a  labor  law  Last  year  I  was  on  Army  duty  in  the 
Midwest    and  I  am  only  on  loan  nofw  to  fill  my  present  pobt 

To  be"  very  frank  with  you.  I  had  some  qualms  about  such  an 
assignment  But  a  gcod  soldier  raises  no  questions  concerning 
orders  from  his  commanding  officer.  And  In  this  case  the  assign- 
ment was  from  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

Today  I  have  no  qualms.  For  I  realize  that  the  enforcement  ol 
the  40-hcur  week,  with  its  penalty  for  overtime,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  assignments  a  soldier  could  desire  in  the  defense 
of  his  country.  .  ^     ..  » 

For  the  40-hour  week  is  enforcing  the  employment  of  America. 
More  important,  the  40-hour  week  is  enforcing  widespread  train- 
ing of  Americans  In  productive  skills.  .,       .    » 

The  most  valuable  and  powerful  of  oiu"  resources  is  getting  Into 
action-  the  manpower  of  our  130.000.000. 

The  40-h()Ur  week  is  working.  Reports  coming  to  my  office  indi- 
cate that  it  is  causing  plant  after  plant  to  go  on  two-  and  three-shift 
operation;  that  it  is  hastening  the  employment  of  hundredfs  in  good- 
sized  plants  down  to  the  employment  of  one  or  two  In  the  very 
smallest  establishments.  ,     ,      ,     .     , 

This  Increased  employment  is  being  forced  not  only  in  factories 
and  mines  but  in  wholesaling,  transportation,  and  commercial 
establishment-s  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  has  added  5.000  men  to  its 
pav  roll  in  the  last  year.  They  Inform  us  that  1.300  of  them  have 
been  put  on  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law.  Why. 
r^Kht  here  In  New  York  the  {jerscnnel  manager  cf  the  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co  told  us  that  they  had  to  put  on  300  more  employees 
because  of  this  law,  and  because  of  this  law  alone 

Right  now  America  is  producing  more  goods  than  ever  before  in 
her  history  and  doing  it  on  a  short  workweek  Indices  of  employ- 
ment are  flslng  In  August  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ludfx  of 
factory  employment  was  104.  In  September  it  was  108.  In  October 
it  was   110      November   and  December   wiU  be  higher.     Social   Se- 


ctirlty  Board  records  of  Jobs  In  private  industry  show  an  increase  of 
3.000.000  over  last  year 

Some  employers  have  asked  our  inspectors  if  we  would  rather  nave 
them  hire  more  men  than  pay  overtime  So  let  me  answer  that 
question  right  here.  Yes;  hire  more  men.  That's  the  primary 
reason  for  the  40-hour  week  today. 

Hire  mere  men  Put  on  that  extra  shift  even  though  it  means 
hard  ^vcrk  for  you  to  organise  It.  I've  had  some  recent  experience 
in  that.  I  had  to  get  miiMlmum  production  out  of  one  machine — 
one  machine,  but  it  ccst  about  a  million  dollars  It  was  a  dredge 
operating  on  the  upper  Mis.slssippi 

We  had  12  month  '  work  to  do  in  7  months  We  used  four 
40-ho-n  shift;;  After  all.  there  are  163  hours  in  a  week  The  alert- 
ness of  the  men  working  short  shifts  gave  that  dredge  a  hoggish 
appetite  for  river  bottom.  We  not  only  succeeded — we  did  better 
than  cur  most  optimistic  estimates. 

And  we  reduced  the  overhead  of  that  $1,000,000  machine  per 
mile  of  dredging  to  an  extent  that  more  than  offset  the  largtr  labor 
costs  Many  of  your  batteries  of  producing  machines  cost  far  more 
than  a  miUlon  "dollars.  Preductivity  Is  at  a  premium.  Put  oa 
more  men  and  reduce  that  unit  overhead  cost 

Tl^.e  protest  about  the  40-hour  week  is  literary  rather  than  Indus- 
trial It  comes  from  columnists  and  profes.sors,  not  from  manu- 
facturers. Perhaps  this  is  the  reason:  In  1909  average  weekly  hours 
worked  in  factories  were  53:  In  1929.  46  hours;  in  1939,  38  hours. 
The  40-hour  week  had  arrived  in  manufacturing  industries  long 
before  the  law  made  it  mandatory. 

Believe  me.  when  the  40-hour  week  pinches.  I  hear  about  It. 
When  the  standard  workweek  in  canneries  and  citrus-packing 
hou'e;  was  under  consideration.  It  seemed  there  was  always  a 
delecatlon  from  California,  Florida,  and  Texas  in  my  ante  room. 
Whoksakrs  de.scended  on  me  in  droves  to  tell  me  that  the  40-hcur 
week  made  their  operations  difficult.  But  not  m.inufacturers.  Z 
had  no  delegations  from  New  England,  or  Pittsburgh,  or  Detroit. 

So  much  was  being  written  last  spring  and  summer  about  the 
necessity  of  waiving  the  overtime  penalty  that  I  thought  the  Presi- 
dent should  know  that  the  demand  was  not  coming  from  Industry. 
On  my  own  initiative,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him  so.  The 
letter  invited  protests  It  promised  they  would  be  brought  to  the 
President's  attention. 

That  letter  was  widely  published  on  the  front  pages  of  news- 
papers across  the  country.  Only  one  letter  of  protest  resulted.  The 
WTlter  said  I  did  not  consider  the  situation  of  a  small  manufac- 
turtr  like  himself  who  was  unable  to  operate  on  a  two-shift  basis. 
I  recently  rechecked  on  his  situation.  I  find  that  now  he  Is  going 
on  a  two-shift  basis.  The  40-hour  week  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  his  case. 

The  Boston  Transcript  got  the  Idea  perfectly      It  said  in  an  edi- 
torial:  "Demands  that  the  celling  for  hours  in  the  wage  and  hour 
law  be  raised  in  order  to  facilitate  production  in  national -defence 
industries  finds  no  second,  curiously,  from  the  industries  effected  " 
Ted   Granlck.   who  conducts  the   National   Forum  of  the  Air  on 
the  radio  Sunday  nights,  asked  me  if  I  would  debate  the  issue.     I 
said.  'Sure.  "     He  began  seeking  my  debating  opponent. 
Curiously,  no  one  cared  to  debate  the  question. 
To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  had  been  a  little  leery  about  debating. 
I  had  felt"  that  I  wasn't  a  feood  debater      But   after  more  than   a 
score  of  public  figures  declined  invitations  to  meet  me  I  felt  like 
a  champ. 

The  Board  assigned  to  the  task  of  mobilizing  American  indastrial 
power  considers  the  overtime  penalty  one  of  its  most  valuable 
implements  In  accomplishing  its  task.  I  am  referring  to  the 
National  Defense  Commission.  When  the  que.stlon  of  continuing 
present  labor  standards  was  brought  before  St*ttlnlus,  Knudsen, 
Budd.  Hillman.  Henderson.  Da\is,  and  Elliott,  they  were  all  of  the 
same  mind — that  the  present  legal  standards  should  be  continued. 
We  have  a  way  of  thinking  of  the  employed  and  the  unemployed 
statLstlcally— In  terms  of  millions. 

Let's  give  a  thought  to  the  individual.  Lets  give  a  thought  to 
what  happens  a  million  times  when  employment  totals  increase  by 
that  figure.  Let's  give  a  thought  to  Its  effect  on  national  morale. 
It  Is  all  very  simple.  Sometimes  It  takes  only  a  few  words,  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  man's  name  Is  added  to  a  pay  roll.  His  spirit 
bounds.  Instead  of  feeling  apologetic  about  being  alive  he  becomes 
proud  of  it  What  totalitarian  state  has  human  material  as  good 
as  an  American  with  a  Job? 

American  manufacturers  have  a  very  difficult  task.  I  feel  hesitant 
about  making  any  suggestions.  My  entire  life  has  been  spent  In 
the  Army.     I  have  never  had  to  meet  a  pay  roll. 

I  find  myself  using  the  word  "morale."  Perhaps  I  could  make 
a  few  suggestions  on  that.  If  a  soldier  has  any  overpowering 
interest,  it  Is  in  the  morale  of  men  in  action. 

Labor  relations  become  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  periods  of 
national  emergency.  Maintenance  of  morale  becomes  all -important. 
I  note  from  the  resolutions  of  your  employment-relations  com- 
mittee that  you  are  as  disturbed  as  labor  by  recently  proposed  legis- 
lation for  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes.  I  think 
both  management  and  labor  realize  that  the  one  way  to  avoid 
It  is  to  succeed  In  maintaining  good  labor  relations. 

Labor  relations  remain  with  you.     Responsibility  for  this  impor- 
tant element  of  national  morale  Is  largely  yours — yours  and  labor's. 
Your  Government  has  never  attempted  to  conduct  labor  relations: 
it  has  laid  down  rules  for  their  conduct  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Follow  these  rules  It's  good  citizenship  and  good  business. 
Don't  make  any  mistake  about  it.  You  are  risking  business  when 
you  ignore  them.  Ind-^stry's  largest  customer  wants  them  fol- 
lowed in  letter  and  spirit.         ^ 


ucuiuvx  uv.  jr . 


it  was   110. 


November   and  December   will  be  higher.     Social   Be-       lowed  in  letter  ana  spirit. 


^- 


r' 
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The  problems  we  have  in  the  Army  are  simple  compared  to  yours. 
But   we   probably  encounter   a   few   parallels      A.s   a  colonel  during    i 
the  war.  I  had  to  make  a  regiment  or  engineers  out  of   1.500  green    . 

A  private  in  the  enclneers  not  only  has  to  know  how  to  handle 
small  arms,  but  must  be  skilled  In  such  work  as  demolition  and 
bridge  building.  I  think  many  of  you  are  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  I  was  then  You  have  to  take  a  lot  of  new  men  and 
show  Ihem  how  to  do  your  work.    You  will  have  to  traiii^them  your- 

Nobody    likes   to   train    men      Training    costs    money.     It    would 
help  a  lot  to  be  able  to  hire  them  alreadv  trained      But  you  will 
not  help  your  society  by  returning  from  Washington  with  a  con- 
tract    in   your   pocket    and   hiring    300   skilled    workers   away   from    | 
ether  factories. 

In  the  Army  It  is  the  noncommissioned  ofBcers  who  count.  In 
manufacturing  It  must  be  your  plant  supervisory  personnel  One 
of  your  most  dtfflcult  tasks  will  be  to  increase  this  personnel  Noth- 
ing shakes  the  morale  of  men  as  much  as  incompetent  supervLsion. 

You  will  have  to  make  foremen  out  of  your  best  Inspectors  Pick 
the  men  who  seem  to  be  born  leaders  It  must  be  as  important  In 
manufacturing  as  it  Is  to  a  good  military  machine. 

Pick  them  yourself  right  down  the  line.  Make  inspectors  of 
your  own  tcolmakers.  toolmakers  of  your  machinists,  machinists 
of  your  machine  operators  Promote  them  from  within  and  you 
also  promote  morale  and  loyalty. 

A  good  officer  knows  when  he  has  a  martinet  along  the  line  of 
command.  Dont  let  zealovis  forem.en  spoil  your  labor  relations. 
Tl.c  responsibility  and  the  liability  are  yours. 

Morale  prospers  best  in  an  environment  of  good  faith.  It  is  a 
violation  of  good  faith  to  allow  yourself  to  think  you  are  more 
patriotic  than  the  men  under  you 

Handle  grievances  promptly  Give  them  sincere  consideration 
but  decide  promptly  One  violation  of  good  faith,  of  which  all  the 
men  become  Immediately  aware,  is  the  stall. 

That  in  general  is  what  the  National  E>efen.se  Commission  wants 
you  to  do.    That  Is  what  your  Government  wants  you  to  do. 

My  experience  in  the  Labor  Department  leads  me  to  believe  that 
you  are  not  going  to  have  labor  troubles  unless  you  contribute  to 
their  making 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  recent  adminis- 
tration of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  been  criticized  for  exempting  thou- 
sands of  workers  from  the  benefits  and  protection  of  this  law. 

Has  your  paymaster  Informed  you  that  because  of  some  recent 
change  In  regulations  you  no  longer  have  to  pay  overtime  penalties 
to  many  of  your  employees? 

He  has  not.  because  the  standard  workweek  still  applies,  not  only 
to  the  workers  in  your  factory  but  to  the  clerical  workers  In  your 
office 

There  is  no  basis  for  reports  that  I  have  excluded  thousands 
from  the  benefits  of  the  law  Anyone  who  honestly  has  that  idea 
probably  gets  It  from  a  misunderstanding  as  to  two  recent  revisions 
I  have  made  In  our  regulations. 

The  first  was  in  regard  to  the  packing  and  canning  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  perishable,  and  nature  has  a  habit 
of  delivering  them  all  at  once.  A3  Congress  wrote  the  law.  these 
operations  were  free  from  the  40-hour  rule  for  14  weeks  a  year.  I 
was  able  to  make  this  28  weeks,  and  I  did  so.  But  at  the  same  time 
1  extended  the  minimum  to  thousands  of  workers  In  these  Indus- 
tries  who  did  not  have  this  guaranteed  wage  when  I  took  over. 

Not  a  single  worker  has  been  exempted  from  coverage  by  this 
action.  Instead  the  minimum  wage  has  been  extended  In  one  of 
America's  lowest-wage  Industries 

The  second  revision  was  my  definition  of  the  administrative  em- 
ployee and  other  white-collar  workers  to  whom  the  act  is  not  to 
apply.  We  had  a  good  definition  for  executive.  He  was  the  boss  of 
an  establishment  or  a  department  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  It. 

But  industry  kept  asking  us  about  the  important  fellow  In  lart^e 
-organizations  who  didn't  boss  people — the  assistant  to  the  president, 
the  personnel  adviser,  the  purchasing  agent  He  is  considered  in 
executive.  He  eats  in  the  executives'  dining  room  Anyway,  his 
salary  is  so  high  that  If  he  were  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
ht  would  have  serious  doubts  that  he  earned  It 

We  took  care  of  that  fellow  In  our  new  definitions.  We  termed 
him  an  administrative  employee  We  accepted  the  Idea  that  his 
work  Is  too  Important  to  measure  in  hours.  But  we  asked  that 
that  Importance  be  measured  on  the  pay  check.  We  required  that 
the  pay  check  be  at  least  $200  a  month. 

This  $200  a  month  Is  but  one  of  the  requirements  to  be  met  by 
an  administrative  employee.  He  must  be  the  assistant  to  an  execu- 
tive, or  his  work  must  otherwise  be  directly  connected  with  manage- 
ment policy.  His  work  must  be  nonmanual  and  of  a  nature  to 
require  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  Independent  Judgment. 

I  advise  you  to  read  oiir  definition  very  carefully  before  you  list 
any  of  your  people  as  administrative  employees  and  stop  keeping 
track  of  their  hours. 

How  manv  employees  under  this  definition  of  administrative  will 
be  exempt  from  the  40-hour  week  with  Its  requirement  of  time  and 
one-haif  for  overtime  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  If  these  are  the 
thousands  I  have  "exempted  from  the  protection  of  the  act."  I 
plead  guilty  without  apologies.  Their  exemption  makes  compliance 
with  the  wage  and  hour  law  possible  without  falsification  of  records 
For  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  their 
superiors  or  themselves  to  keep  a  record  of  their  hours  worked 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  did  not  do  There 
were  petitioners  at  our  hearings  last  summer  who  wanted  me  to 


take  wage  and  hour  protection  from  all  salaried  "white  collar- 
workers.  J   »v. 

Now  If  there  are  employees  In  factories  or  offices  who  need  the 
protection  of  an  overtime  penalty  the  girl  clerical  worker  is  one 
of  them  ,  J     ,  w 

We  all  know  her.  We  all  like  her  We  know  the  sound  of  her 
high  heels  rlicklr.g  in  at  9  o'clock.  That  is.  if  we  get  there  before 
her  Your  wife  approves  of  the  way  she  dresses  and  you  know  that 
Is  the  highest  compliment  your  wife  can  pay  another  woman  Her 
blouse  is  crisp  and  fresh  No  wonder— she  laundered  and  ironed 
It  herself  last  night  She  decorates  the  office  and  makes  It  a 
pleasanter  place  In  which  to  work 

There  isn't  much  In  the  game  for  her.  Yet  she's  as  loyal  and 
as  willing  to  work  long  hours  as  the  most  ambitious  of  your  junior 

executives.  ,    , 

And  our  Inspections  reveal  that  she  frequently  does  work  long 
hours  Usually  because  of  inefficient  supervision,  and  sometimes 
because  some  ambitious  executive  wants  to  make  a  record  She  Is 
unorganized  and  she  was  unprotected  until  the  wage  and  hour  law 
went  Into  effect. 

Well  now  when  she  works  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  she  is 
paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  The  practice  of  compliance  In 
this  respect  Is  spreading  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  means 
that  she  Is  not  going  to  work  long  hours  often  Management  is 
going  to  regard  such  overtime  charges  In  the  same  light  as  demur- 
rage on  freight  cars  that  could  Just  as  well  have  been  unloaded. 
And  I  think  this  will  make  for  greater  efficiency  Your  executive 
who  gets  going  around  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  will  have  to  get 
started  closer  to  9  am. 

And  that's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I  wanted  to  report  on  the 
way  I  have  administered  the  wage  and  hour  law  for  the  protection 
cf  vour  employees  There  isn  t  a  man  here  who  hasn't  reflected  at 
times  that  "We  ouehtnt  work  the  girls  so  late."  They  have  the 
pictection  of  law  now  and  I  rejected  all  requests  to  change  that. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  I  can  report  with  some  pride 
that  it  is  becoming  very  general,  aiid  that  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  has  greatly  decreased.  I  note  from  our  operating 
statistics  that  we  are  having  fewer  cases  proportionately  against 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  more  on  the  fringe  of  coverage, 
such  as  the  distributive  industries. 

I  am  still  surpri-sed  at  the  amount  of  re.stitutlon  payments  result- 
ing from  our  compliance  drives  and  at   the  number  of  employees 

gettlnK  them 

So  far  we  have  collected  something  over  $5,000,000  for  mere  than 
150.000  employees  The  payment  of  an  additional  million  has  been 
arranged 

That's  a  tremendous  ni«mber  cf  employees  to  be  receiving  checks, 
often  the  equivalent  of  several  weeks'  wages  But  most  of  the.se 
payments  have  been  made  only  in  the  last  few  months  We  are 
Just  starting.  We  are  now  witnessing  restitution  payments  at  the 
rate  of  about  $750,000  a  month 

I  have  been  talking  mostly  about  overtime  Most  of  you  gentle- 
micn  pay  far  above  the  minimum  wage  in  -"Ur  law.  You  might  be 
curious  as  to  where  a  30-cent  minimum  wage  applies  to  large  num- 
bers In  manufacturing  industrirs  about  460.000  workers  were 
gettlnt;  less  'han  30  cents  an  hour  Half  of  them  were  making 
cloth  or  clothes  The  lumber  Industry  was  the  only  other  manu- 
facturing industry  with  a  large  mass  of  workers  under  30  cents  an 
hour      They  numbered  more  than  100000 

We  have  taken  steps  not  only  to  enforce  thoroughly  the  30-cent 
minimum  wage  in  these  Industries,  but  to  Increase  that  minimum 
toward  40  cents  an  hour  the  goal  of  the  act  We  appointed  indus- 
try committees  who  made  investigations  and  we  Issued  wage  orders 
establishing  higher  minima  up  to  40  cents  an  hour  in  textiles  and 
clothing  manufacture 

We  went  through  the  lumber  industry  with  a  fine-tooth  comb, 
getting  all  establishments  into  fair  competition  as  far  as  minimum 
wages  and  pay  for  overtime  were  concerned  At  present  wr  are 
conducting  a  similar  drive  for  compliance  through  the  garment 
industry,  with  Its  15  000  estiiblishments.  It  Is  impossible  statis- 
tically to  estimate  the  economic  effect  of  all  this  I  inyself  feel  it 
would  be  no  exas;geratlon  to  say  that  the  30-cents-an-hour  statutory 
minimum  and  the  wage  orders  are  putting  $100,000,000  more  a  year 
into  workers'  pay  envelopes 

Instances  have  come  to  my  attention  of  management  In  large 
corporations  not  knowing  as  much  about  the  way  employees  are 
working  as  any  s^ood  command  should  In  a  large  branch  plant 
of  one  corporation  we  found  a  great  deal  of  overtime  worked  It 
was  not  being  recorded  And  this  was  in  violation  of  instructions 
from  the  corporation's  headquarters 

The  top  management  was  surpr:sed  by  the  situation.  They  asked 
if  one  of  our  inspectors  would  go  to  each  branch  plant  and  compute 
restitution  for  all  such  violations.  Situations  in  the  other  branches 
were  not  as  bad.  but  there  were  some  violations  in  all  of  them. 
The  resulting  restitution  came  to  almost  $100,000. 

The  manager  of  the  first  plant  Inspected  had  been  a  "comer." 
His  reports  had  shown  the  lowest  labor  cost  cf  any  branch  in  the 
corporation  He  was  out  to  make  a  record  for  himself,  and  his 
excess  of  zeal  proved  mighty  expensive  to  his  employers 

In  some  national  corporations  we  find  that  this  competition  among 
local  managers  to  make  a  record  is  almost  as  bad  as  cut-wage  com- 
petition in  certain  industries 

It  is  not  enough  to  direct  that  the  wage  and  hour  law  be  observed. 
It  Is  necessary  for  management  to  follow  up  Its  Instructions  and  see 
that  they  are  strictly  carried  out. 

The  day  I  was  sworn  in  as  Administrator  of  this  law  early  this 
year,  I  issued  a  statement  which  was  widely  published.     It  advised 
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employers  to  "put  their  houses  in  order"  because  this  law  was  going 

to  be  enforced 

1  warned  employers  to  straighten  themselves  out  under  this  law 
before  amount.'^  due  their  workers  accumulated  to  financially 
embarrassing  sums 

One  corpcration  had  to  pay  more  than  1250,000  in  rtstitution 

If  you  are  not  sure  that  you  are  m  comp'iiance  with  this  law — 
and  compUance  l£  very  simple — my  advice  to  you  is  to  make  sure. 

Because  our  inspector  will  soon  be  around. 

When  you  go  home  be  sure  to  put  your  house  in  order.  Enforce- 
men*  o(  this  act  is  as  ceriam  as  death  or  taxes 

I  commend  this  law  to  you  Its  provision  of  a  40-hour  week  with 
Ml  overtime  penalty  is  enforcing  the  empioyment  of  America.  And 
th-?  minimum  wage  is  filling  many  a  Christmas  stocking  tiiat  other- 
wise would  have  hung  empty. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you.  and  may  you  succeed  In  the  task  which 
lies  before  you  m  the  busy  New  Year! 


Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  of  Mexico 


I    A  'Temporary''  Expedient 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,    Monday.  December  23.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    FRANKLIN    J    ANDERSON   TO   THE   BROOKLYN 

EAGLE 

I  


Mr.  'VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  deabng  with  the  action  of  the  Communist  Party  in  its 
frantic  attempt  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  registration  under 
the  Voorhis  Act  is  self-explanatory.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
me.  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  a  young  man 
whose  school  teacher  I  once  was  in  a  boys"  school  in  northern 
Illinois: 

I  Prom  the   Brooklyn   Eagle  of  December  2.   1940) 

HI  I  US      TO     TKt      EAGLE STES      iTnCatPT     TO      TV^nt      VOOBHIS      ACT      IN 

COMMUNIST  CONVrNTION    ACTION 

Tc  the  EriTOE  or  the  Bkooki.tn  Eaclk: 

On  October  26  a  letter  of  mine  appeared  in  the  Eagle  concerning 
the  Communist  Partv  and  the  Vocrhis  RegLstraticn  Act.  which  re- 
quires organizations  s'ubject  to  foreign  contrcl  to  register  with  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  In  this  letter  I  poeed  a  number  of 
questions  af  to  why  they  were  calling  a  special  convention  dealing 
speclficallv  with  the  Voorhis  Act 

Was  It  being  cf.Ued  I  asked,  "to  devise  wr.ys  and  means  to  avoid 
registration"?  -Will  the  party  disassociate  itself  from  the  Third 
Internationale  on  the  surface  and  thus  be  left  free  to  carry  on  its 
subversive  activities  under  a  cloak  of  respectability  ? 

These  questions  or  predictions  were  borne  cat  on  November  16 
when  Fcnie  150  Communist  delegates  heard  Earl  Browder.  party 
secretary  deliver  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Voorhis  Act.  which 
thev  corisidered  a  masteriv  Interpretation 

The  assembled  delegates  at  the  behest  o:  Browder  unanimously 
voted  to  «*ver  their  ties  with  Moscow,  temporarily,  in  order  to  evade 
reelstratlon  under  the  Voorhis  Act  and  revised  their  party  constitu- 
tion to  meet  the  change. 

But  in  doing  so  they  unanlmotisly  reaffirmed  their  pledge  of 
"unshakable  adherence  of  our  party  to  the  principles  of  proleurlan 
Internationalism  in  the  spirit  of  its  greatest  leaders  and  teachers, 
Marx.  Engels    Lenin    and  Stalin  " 

If  the  Communist  Party  is  not  foreign  controlled,  as  they  assert, 
then  whv  dont  they  defy  the  law  and  attempt  to  tests  its  consti- 
tutionality in  the  higher  courts?  Our  court?  stand  ready  to  aid 
anv  legal  'minority  If  its  rights  are  In  Jeopardy. 

in  hi.";  .speech  Browder  misconstrues  the  Voorhis  Act  as  being 
applicable  to  such  worthy  organizations  a.-^  the  Vetera:.?  of  Pcreign 
Wars  the  American  Legion,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Socialist  Party 
cf  Norman  Thomas,  the  Y  M  C  A.,  the  Y  W  C  A  .  such  crganiza- 
ticn5  as  the  Young  Hebrews,  the  Rotary  Clubs.  Masons.  Klwanis. 
and  the  A   P   of  L  .  but  not  the  C.  I.  O. 

In  stating  that  the  law  is  not  applicable  to  the  CIO.  Browder 
Is  correct  but  in  doing  so  is  he  giving  the  cue  for  his  comrades  to 
infiltrate   into   the  CIO?  ^^^i. 

Any  organization  that  is  on  the  level,  open  and  above  board,  has 
nothing  tc  fear  cf  the  Voorhis  Act.  And  it  well  behcxjves  the  De- 
partment cf  Ju=t:ce  to  lose  no  time  in  applying  the  Voorhis  Act 
to  the  Ccrr.munis:  Party  when  the  act  becomes  effective  January  1. 
despite  their  sptirious  legahty.  ,»,/-«>- 

In  the  meantime  It  will  do  well  for  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment -ndu'trv  labor  ar^  agriculture  to  assemble  In  conference  in 
the  near  future  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  alleviate  and  correct 
the  social  and  economic  tvlls  and  the  unemployment  problems  that 
beset  cur  country  for  it  is  Just  such  evils  that  organizations  like 
the  Ccmmunl«^  Parry  seize  upon  to  advance  themselves 

PSANKI-IN   J.    AWDDiSOW. 

Bbookltn.  Scnxmber  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPKESENTATIVES 
WcdTiCsday.  LhccmbcT  18.  1940 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY.  THE  PRESIDiyT 
OF  MEXICO  MANL^EL  A\nLA  CAMACHO.  AT  MEXICO  CITT. 
DECEMBER   1.    1940 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  inaugtiral  ad- 
dress of  President  Man-jcl  A\1la  Carr.acho.  of  Mexico,  which  it 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  hear  him  deliver  at  Mexico 
City  on  December  1.  as  follows: 

This  solemn  occasion  in  our  institutions  should  be  for  every 
Mexican  a  day  in  which  to  give  exclusive  thought  to  the  conunsn 
interests  of  his  country  We  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
destruction,  violence,  aiid  anxle'ty  aflecting  the  world.  These  are 
grave  timet  fcr  all.  ourselves  included,  and  with  this  In  nund  I 
shall  explain  cur  posuion  and  our  intentions  to  fulfill  cur  duty 
accordingly 

Every  man  free  from  prejudice  who  realizes  that  a  country  cannot 
carrj-  out  great  and  ncble  deeds  without  elevating  the  masses  tc  the 
dignity  afforded  them  by  their  own  legal  rights,  and  without  making 
them  conscious  cf  their  own  strength  and  responsibility,  will  reach 
the  concluslcn  that  the  Mexican  revolution  was  a  social  movement 
guided  by  historic  Justice  which  has  been  able  to  aciileve  for  tbe 
people  one  of  its  essential  aims 

E^•ery  new  epoch  calls  for  a  renewal  of  ideals  The  entire  RepubUc 
now  clamors  for  the  material  and  spiritual  unification  of  our  social 
ach.evements  to  create  a  prosperous  and  powerful  economy.  If.  in 
former  days.  aU  privileged  classes  were  consolidated  into  •  political 
bloc  which  controlled  the  economic  structure  of  the  nation  and 
converted  all  efforts  on  the  part  cf  the  people  to  attain  prosperity 
into  an  illegal  enrichment  of  minorities  at  the  expanse  of  general 
poverty,  today  wnen  our  leeal  statutes  guarantee  the  Just  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  produced  within  the  Nation,  it  would  constitute 
an  inexcusable  crime  not  to  convert  the  great  resources  at  Mexico's 
disposal,  and  the  many  opportunities  it  has  to  offer,  into  a  powerful 
and  great  economy. 

We  must  elevate  the  spirit  of  the  nation  by  doing  away  with 
poverty.  A  patriotic  attitude  on  our  part  will  eliminate  every  reason 
for  misunderstanding  and  will  make  it  possible  for  every  Mexican 
to  become  a  con'^tructive  factor  and  a  symbol  of  mutual  confidence. 

All  investors  and  businessmen  know  only  too  wcU  that  no  enter- 
prise which  is  founded  on  starvation  wages  or  on  the  violence  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  its  workers  can  be  upheld  in  a  public 
administration  such  as  ours,  which  represent*  the  cause  of  Justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  thev  must  also  know  that  as  long  as  they 
comply  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  all  legitimate  profits  shall 
be  respected  All  businessmen  must  have  the  Incentive  that  their 
undertakings  of  foresight,  of  constant  effort,  and  of  courage  to  face 
all  risks,  will  have  the  full  gtiaranties  of  our  institutions.  The 
working  class,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  that  produc- 
tion not  onlv  benefits  the  companies  and  homes  of  the  workers  but 
that  it  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  entire  Republic  as  well. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  our  Ideals  of  ccUectlve  Justice  are  far 
from  being  aUained:  unemployment  and  starvation  wages  which 
exist  in  our  country  today  require  the  same  opportunities  for  every 
man  to  lead  a  decent  life  The  man  who  lias  a  Job  must  have  the 
gtiiranty  that  the  profits  derived  from  collective  contracts  will  be 
permanent  Furthermore,  we  must  strive  toward  one  goal — and  to 
th'£  end  I  shall  do  my  utmost— that  in  the  very  near  future  our 
laws  on  social  security  will  offer  protection  to  ever>-  Mexican  in 
hi«!  hours  of  darltness.  in  orphanage.  In  women's  widowhood.  In 
sickness,  in  unemplovment.  in  old  age  to  substitute  In  this  way 
the  longstanding  regime  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  poverty  of  our 
Nation 

All  these  humanitarian  Ideal.s  can  only  l>e  attained  by  exploiting 
the  bountiful  resources  at  our  disposal  I  am  speaking,  therefore,  to 
the  fij-mers  that  thev  have  faith  in  the  land  and  cultivate  it  ac- 
cordingly. We  shall  give  every  guaranty  to  the  legitimate  property 
rights  cf  the  farmer  in  order  that  he  may  cultivate  his  land  with 
the  love  that  comes  from  the  certainty  of  harvesting  what  Is  sown. 
The  agrarian  problems  wUl  require  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  alms  of  the 
Revolution 

I  shall  devote  all  my  efforU  to  making  the  farmers  parcel  a  pro- 
ductive one  granting  him  all  the  privileges  which  the  country  Is 
In  a  position  to  offer  him.  We  shall  take  special  pains  to  protect 
small  properties,  not  only  to  defend  thrjse  already  in  existence  but 
to  establish  new  centers  of  agricultural  production  in  our  vast 
extensions  of  uncultivated  land 

Under  these  conditions.  I  desire  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  that 
love  which  aU  fanners  have  for  the  land,  in  order  that  they  do  their 
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best  to  mp.k"  It  produce  abundantly  and  that  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  discipline,  thus  becoming  a  real  asset  to  the  Nation. 

I  al-.o  wish  to  sp--ak  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  They  must  have 
faith  n  life  if  thev  are  to  pur.'5uc  creative  Initiatives.  We  fully 
realize  that  the  young  ones  leaving  the  different  universities,  insti- 
tutes towns  and  ports  of  the  country  look  around  with  uncertainty 
and  fear  cf  life  Not  being  able  yet  to  appreciate  fully  the  strug- 
gles the  Republic  ha.9  had  to  undergo  to  do  away  with  obstacles 
and  privileges,  they  feel  that  our  era  has  closed  the  door  on  them. 
Full  of  physical  strength,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  their  spirit  Is 
crushed,  because  they  find  no  opportunities  opened  for  them  In 
farms  or  cities  In  the  meantime,  our  natural  resources  lie  dor- 
mant awaiting  their  initiative. 

The  Government  Is  today  In  a  position  to  clear  the  way  for  them. 
We  solemnly  commit  ourselves  to  use  the  power  Invested  upon  us 
to  open  new  horizons  and  new  opportunities,  where  the  will  to  work, 
the  flghtlng  spirit  and  the  legitimate  desire  to  conquer  which  char- 
acterizes our  youth  shall  find  fertile  ground. 

We  place  our  hopes  for  economic  expansion  mainly  on  the  vital 
energy  of  private  Initiative.  One  of  the  driving  forces  of  this 
expansion  shall  be  credit — an  attainable  and  low-cost  credit,  tiie 
organization  and  development  of  which  shall  have  our  immediate 
and  decided  support.     The  Mexican  people  need  the  credit  lever  and 

we  shall  give  it  to  them. 

AH  these  accepted  standards  shall  increase  the  buying  power  or 
the  agricultural  population,  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
Industries.  Increase  working  opportunities,  and  create  for  us  an  era 
of  abundance  and  prosperity  In  this  way  we  hope  to  consolidate 
our  heritage  of  conquests,  utilizing  them  to  develop  the  tremen- 
dous wealth  of  our  Nation  and  to  Increase  our  production.  Thus 
we  shall  give  our  country  the  strength  which  is  derived  from  a 
sound  economy  and  our  people  the  opportunity  of  a  better  living. 
The  entire  nation  wishes  prosperity,  but  not  prosperity  alone. 
Our  Government  shall  not  constitute  a  pliable  Instrument  In  the 
hands  of  privileged  interests,  whichever  these  may  be.  We  want 
a  pro.«perity  based  on  Justice,  under  which  the  spiritual  values  of 
Mexico  shall  thrive.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  strengthen  public 
ethics  All  state  governments,  as  well  as  my  direct  collaborators, 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the  nation  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  only 
with  equity  can  the  common  interests  of  the  Mexican  people  best 
be  served  We  shall  try  to  preserve  virtues,  such  as  honor,  filial 
devotion,  and  fraternity,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Mexican 
people  We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  alive  in  every  home  the  roble 
sentiments  of  good  will  as  an  expression  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit  of  the  Mexican  people. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  our  Government  has  the  greatest  confidence 
In  the  teachers  of  the  nation,  whose  duty  It  Is  to  develop  the 
educational  and  spiritual  life  of  the  communities,  not  only  by 
useful  and  practical  teachings,  in  line  with  Mexican  Interests  and 
Ideals  but  also  to  set  examples  of  laboriousness.  moralUv.  and  work. 
I  wish  to  state  very  frankly,  and  at  the  same  time  persuade  all 
those  at  the  service  of  the  state,  that  the  benefits  afforded  them 
by  the  Judiciary  ordinance  (estatuto  Judlciario)  cannot  go  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation  Efficiency  In  their  work  and  morality 
In  the  public  services  they  render  must  answer  at  all  times  the 
demands  of  the  people. 

Our  Government  shall  lock  after  the  health  of  the  people:  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  working  classes  In  their 
struggle  for  existence,  remain  untouched.  The  state  would  not  be 
fulfliling  its  obligation  If  it  were  not  to  protect  with  the  power  it 
enjcys.  the  working  classes  who  lack  a  direct  control  over  the 
economic  structure  and  instruments  of  production.  But  these 
protections  must  be  in  accord  with  the  thought  that  the  exclusive 
welfare  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  that  of  others,  shatters  the 
spirit  of  solidarity  of  a  people.  Social  Justice  demands  Justice  for 
all  Consequently,  we  must  all  be  united  In  one  aim.  united  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  united  in  the  thought  that  we  are 
all   Mexicans 

We  shall  elevate  our  Labor  Department  to  the  category  of  min- 
istry cf  labor  and  social  security,  demonstrating,  in  this  manner 
the'  importance  the  nation  attaches  to  the  advancement  of  the 
working  classes  their  economic  security,  their  physical  well- 
being  and  their  intellectual  education.  Also,  to  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  country  from  the  favorable  solution  of  labor  con- 
flicts in  which  not  only  the  Interests  of  the  Industries  and  the 
workers  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Republic  Is  at  stake,  through  the  peaceful  organization  of 
productive  forces. 

We  must  make  the  organizations  discipline  their  constituents 
and  define  their  principles,  and  in  this  way  they  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the  people.  We  have  almost 
reached  the  point  where  our  labor  organizations,  with  their  ideals 
of  power  and  Justice,  will  become  an  Inexhaustible  source  of  na- 
tional and  international  confidence.  Furthermore,  we  shall  not 
deter  from  otir  purpose  of  attaining  these  objectives  which  the 
welfare  and  greatness  of  Mexico  demand.  We  feel  certain  that  In 
the  task  of  cementing  these  principles  of  patriotism  and  public 
health,  we  count.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  support  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  entire  Republic  and  the 
power  behind  the   Institutions.  ^  .      v. 

I  must  again  point  out  to  the  local  authorities,  that  whereas 
violation  to  a  law  may  at  some  time  bring  an  Immediate  benefit, 
the  lack  of  confidence  resulting  from  such  an  act  in  the  spirit  or 
the  general  public,  exceeds  it  by  far  The  principles  of  loyalty 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  word  pledged  are  not  only  necessary  and 
\iselul  moral   Insuuments  to  men.  but  to  nations  as  well. 


The  army  represents  the  honor  and  manly  virtues  of  the  couiitry. 
Compu^^r^mnuary  service  shall  open  "^^  A^'^/Z^/'^^^^^^f  ^^ 
the  nation  On  the  other  hand,  the  urgent  need  of  making  our 
merchant  and  naval  marines  responsible  ^i/^;  »;^%«.  "^^^^  '^  jl^^^^: 
sarv  to  elevate  the  respective  department  to  the  category  of 
minlstnr  of  state  In  this  manner,  we  are  In  a  better  position  to 
^ce  th^  responsibility  of  defending  our  coasts  and  of  e^tabLshing 
our  own  naval  bases,  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of /he  nation 
intact  The  merchant  marine  shall  also  experience  a  tang  ble  in- 
crease! imperative  at  this  time  because  of  our  coastal  service  and 

^°The"eipe^ience  acquired  during  our  political  campaign  has  con- 
firmed the  necessity  of  including  a  clause  m  our  party  s  platform 
to  the  effect  that  memliers  of  the  armed  forces  shall  not  militate  in 
politics,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  while  m  active  ^^^vice  as 
politics  within  the  barracks  tend  to  give  less  guaranty  to  the  Nation 
and  to  divide  the  military  element.  We  must  protect  and  make  our 
armed  forces  great  to  constitute  a  bulwark  to  cur  Institutions 

No  brighter  beacon  to  guide  our  steps  through  solid  ground  In  this 
period  of  confusion  than  the  democratic  ideal  in  our  Internal  life 
and  our  decided  international  support  to  the  Pan  American  doctrine^ 
It  is  indeed  a  great  fortune  that  the  Americas  are  united  in  the 
common  thought  of  defense  against  any  aggression  to  o^'  ^J^li" 
nental  doctrine  of  equality,  legal  rights,  honor,  and  mutual  respect. 
This  doctrine  of  peaceful  and  Just  relations  constitutes  the  only 
hope  for  the  preservation  of  civilized  principles  of  Internat  onal 
solidarity  so  essential  In  this  tormented  and  bleeding  world  Noth- 
ing divides  us  in  this,  our  America.  The  differences  which  may  exist 
between  our  peoples  are  overshadowed  by  the  strong  desire  cf  creat- 
ine an  everlasting  friendly  continental  life  based  on  mutual  respect, 
on  reason  over  brutal  force,  and  on  pacifist  cooperation  over  mech- 
anized destruction. 

These  sentiments,  pro /en  by  time  and  made  Into  a  slogan  In  this 
decisive  hour,  shall  day  by  day  bring  us  closer  together  The  most 
Important  thing  is  that  all  our  nations  feel  the  need  that  the 
defence  of  America  Is  a  common  cause,  for  It  involves  the  destinies 
Of  our  countries,  the  welfare  of  our  children,  and  otu-  historic  duty 
before  humanity  The  whole  continent,  if  united  In  a  common 
cause  and  guarded  against  any  vulnerable  spot,  shall  be  Invincible. 
It  is  of  no  importance  that  many  of  our  nations  are  weak  and  small. 
The  fact  remains  that  our  cause  is  a  common  one  Our  economies, 
great  or  small,  when  united  will  acquire  strength  and  shall  give  the 
continent  an  Impr  •  .able  economic  power:  our  countries,  being 
courageously  prepared  and  ready  to  face  all  contingencies,  will 
emenre  from  this  crisis  forever  united  in  the  power  derived  from  a 
vlrtor*ous  Ideal  common  to  all 

With  a  true  spirit  of  Justice,  which  I  am  sure  Is  shared  by  every 
one  of  you.  I  wish  to  address  our  retiring  President: 

General  Cardenas,  w.e  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
performed  a  hard  and  brave  ta.'-k  in  the  service  of  your  people  You 
have  raised  the  dignity  of  the  working  classes.  Your  generous 
spirit,  always  willing  to  serve  the  cause  of  Justice,  has  been  felt  in 
all  fields  strewn  with  obstacles  which  we  have  had  to  travel  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  national  conquests  After  your  administration 
Mexico  is  a  more  respectable  nation  and  Is  nearer  attaining  its  great 
political  Ideals  You  have  fulfilled  your  historic  presidential  mission 
and  you  deserve  our  deepest  appreciation 

Mexicans,  the  hopes  of  the  entire  nation  await  us.  The  Govern- 
ment we  are  todav  inaugurating  is  the  Government  of  the  entire 
nation,  a  Government  which  shall  be  above  all  sectarianism  and  the 
principles  of  which  shnll  be  dedicated  to  serve  the  democratic  ideals 
by  protecting  all  rights  and  affording  each  and  every  one  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  laws  without  distinction  of  political  or  religious 
creeds  We  must  emphatically  demonstrate  that  we  have  forgotten 
all  differences  arising  from  the  political  campaign,  for  the  exercise 
of  a  right  during  an  electoral  period  only  deserves  esteem  and 
respect  Let  us  unite  our  efforts  and  open  our  hearts  to  cooperation 
and  harmony,  with  the  thought  that  we  are  forging  our  destiny 
under  the  same  colors.  I  ask  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  of  all 
Mexican  patriots  and  of  the  country  in  geiieral  that  we  remain 
united,  casting  away  all  Intolerance,  all  barren  hatred.  In  this  con- 
structive crusade  for  fraternity  and  national  greatness. 


Secret  of  Dynamic  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR  RAYMOND  R  WALKER 


Mr.  ANGETLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  herewith  an  address  by  Dr.  Raymond  R. 
Walker,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Port- 
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bnd.  Ore*,,  and  iiresldexit  of  the  Portland  City  Club.  The 
acUtras  entitled  **8ecret  of  Dynamic  Democracy"  was  re- 
printed tn  the  Oregon  Joumai  of  December  16.  1940,  and  is 
as  follows: 

SaCKKT  OF  DnCAMIC  Dexockact 
(Acktreaa  by  Itojrmond  B.  Walker,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregatlocal 
Cbiucb  and  president  of  the  Portland  City  Club) 
We.  tbe  people  I     Here  la  the  secret  of  dynamic  democracy.     The 
words  constitute  the  opening  pbr&se  of  that  charter  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  which  we  proi^ly  call  the  Constitution 
"^     The  Constitution  and  all  the  vast  structure  of  governmental  pro- 
cedure resting  upon  It  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  Is  the 
beginning    of   It    all — we    the    people,    strtiggling    lor    -life,    liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     Spiritual  entitles,  children  of  the 
Eternal    Ood.    personalities    possessing    boundless    capacltlep.    un- 
dreamed-of powers  and  Infinite  destinies:  such  was  the  concept  of 
taumamty    expressed    In    the    oolonists'    declaration    of    Inalienable 
rights,  and  implemented  into  the  noblest  political  document  ever 
formed 

When  Jesus  said.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."  He  expressed  tbe  law  of  means  and  ends.  Means 
are  intended  for  mans  enlargement  and  enrichment.  The  prin- 
ciple applies  to  every  institution,  tradition,  and  technological  ap- 
Dliance  The  ultimate  test  of  their  worth  lies  In  what  they  do  for 
man.  Social  customs,  political  philosophies,  economic  systems,  are 
to  be  Judged  by  this  standard  alone:  Are  they  the  means  to  man's 
expansion  and  fultillment,  and  thus  the  realization  of  his  inalien- 
able rights  as  a  child  of  God?  In  one  of  his  great  imperatives, 
Immanuel  Kant  echoed  the  princ^le  of  Jesus  when  he  said.  "Treat 
humanity,  whether  In  the  person  of  yourself  or  another,  always  as 
an  end  and  never  as  a  means." 

Out  of  such  an  evaluation  of  man  has  emerged  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  For  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government; 
It  Is  an  evaluation  of  personality;  it  Is  a  philosophy  of  life  growing 
out  of  the  conviction  that  the  people  possess  capacities  of  self- 
determination  and  the  power  to  nse  In  dignity  and  suength  and 
live  creatively  as  the  sons  of  God.  It  Is  this  Insistence  of  Jesus 
that  every  human  being  shall  he  regarded  as  a  person  that  has 
in  It  the  seeds  of  a  unlversaltem  which  has  the  power,  when  the 
race  accepts  it,  to  destroy  walls  of  prejudice  and  provincialism  and 
create  a  society  of  freemen,  a  true  brotherhood.  Most  of  Uie  evils 
that  have  darkened  and  degraded  human  life  are  resultant  from 
the  reduction  of  personality  to  means  Instead  of  its  exaltation  as 
an  end. 

TO    PaOTBCT    FSSEDOM 

It  was  to  escape  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  use  of  men  as 
means  that  our  fathers  left  the  Old  World,  created  u  new  ideology 
of  freedom  and  established  their  homes  upon  this  continent  And 
when  they  formulated  the  Constitution  that  instrument  wa.-^  not  to 
glorify  the  state  at  the  expen»e  of  the  individual  To  them,  the 
pnmary  reason  for  a  strong  govoTunent  was  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  freemen 

Two  great  Ideologies,  schools  of  thought,  antagonistic  philosophies 
Of  government,  claim  htiman  loyalty.  One  centers  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  state  Is  supreme  and  the  individual  of  significance  only  so 
far  as  he  promotes  and  serves  the  strength  and  authority  of  the 
government  It  malces  no  difference  what  his  regimentation  Is 
called  by  names  ancient  or  modem,  the  principle  !.•=  the  same— 
the  individual  is  the  means  and  the  state  the  end  And  to  that  end, 
at  the  will  of  the  dictator,  all  personality  is  subordinated  Thus, 
Industry  science,  education,  tbe  courts,  the  legisUture.  the  press. 
and  even  the  church,  are  made  to  conform  to  a  rigid  pattern; 
freedom  slmplv  does  not  exist.  In  totalitarianism  the  Individual  Is 
the  means  and  the  state  the  end:  but  in  democracy  the  state  is  the 
means  and  the  Individual  the  end.  The  totalitarian  system  exercises 
authority  through  force  ruthlessly  applied;  representative  govern- 
ment rests  upon  "the  consent  of  the  governed."  the  loyalty  of  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  citiisenry.  We,  the  people— there  is  the 
foundaUon  of  democracy,  the  source  of  Its  dynamic  unity  and 
strength!  ^  ,    . 

Those  inalienable  rights  for  which  the  founders  struggled  were 
not  by  their  sacnHces,  guaranteed  for  all  time  to  the  American 
people  They  are  ours  only  as  we.  too.  "ortlaln  and  establish  them. 
The  Constitution  cannot  give  us  liberty:  we  must  earn  It,  and  the 
price  is  organized,  courageous,  democratic  action  against  those 
forces  which  would  destrov.  Sometimes  they  are  incarnate  In  a 
menace  without,  but  more  perUous  by  far  are  they  when  within, 
as  moods  of  Intolerance,  bigotry,  ignorance,  greed,  and  Indifference. 
Nothlivg  can  destroy  this  American  democracy  but  our  own  stiipidlty. 
The  most  threatening  menace  today  lies  In  our  own  moods  of  cyni- 
cism, selflshnets.  defeatism 

THE  PBOPLB'S  RESPONSIBIUTT 

Whose  responsibility  Is  contemporary  America?  No  one  rnan,  no 
group,  can  remedy  Its  defects  and  abolish  threatening  evils.  Se- 
curity can  come  only  through  a  rising  of  the  masses  to  a  higher  level 
of  individual  and  coUectlve  motivation.  We,  the  people,  alone  can 
solve  cur  problems.  The  supreme  need  today  Is  a  renaissance  of 
citizenship. 


The  Panama  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  in- 
ternational crisis  with  which  we  have  been  faced  for  the 
past  15  months  we  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  life  line  of  America.  Wc  have  been  told 
that  the  security  and  defense  of  America  are  dependent  upon 
an  adequate  navy.  Fearful  that  we  might  some  day  be  faced 
with  an  enemy  composed  of  a  combination  of  nations,  we 
have  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  for  a  two-orean  navy 
which  cannot  be  built  in  less  than  6  or  7  years.  Pending  the 
acquisition  of  that  two-ocean  navy,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Panama  Canal  must  be  protected  and  defended  at  all 
cost5  in  order  that  our  present  Navy  may  be  made  more 
mobile  and  by  the  medium  of  the  Panama  Canal  be  able  to 
readily  transfer  itself  into  a  defensive  force  in  either  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

We  have  been  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Panama  Canal 
defenses  needed  important  impro\'ements.  We  have  been 
told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  third  set  of  locks  was  necessary. 
Economically,  this  is  not  so,  for  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
ccuW  anyone  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  defend  the 
appropriation  for  a  third  set  of  locks  based  solely  on  economic 
reasoning,  which,  in  turn,  would  be  based  upon  the  present 
and  prospective  tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  build  larger  battleships  which  must  traverse 
the  Canal,  then,  of  course,  the  present  locks  must  either  be 
enlarged  or  new  and  bigger  locks  must  be  constructed  and 
hence  this  Congress  has  appropriated  some  $277,000,000  for  a 
third  set  of  locks.  Quite  naturally,  these  locks  and  the  exist- 
ing ones  must  be  made  as  invulnerable  as  possible  against  air 
attack.  The  very  capable  engineers  who  built  the  Panama 
Canal  but  a  few  years  ago  could  not  at  that  time  have  been 
expected  to  foresee  the  presently  demonstrated  ravages  of  air 
attack.  Some  of  our  more  capable  and  f  oresighted  air  ofBcers 
have  for  years  warned  our  country  against  the  probable  future 
devastation  which  might  result  from  air  assaults.  Today,  In 
Britain  and  all  continental  Europe,  we  see  that  their 
prophecies  are  coming  true  and  we  realize  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  we  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch.  And  so.  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  appropriated  $65,000,000  to  make 
the  present  Panama  Canal  as  invulnerable  as  possible  against 
air  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  session  of  Congress  we  have  approved 
in  peacetime  the  conscription  of  manpower  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  the  Panama 
Canal  is  indeed  the  life  line  of  this  Nation,  quite  naturally  part 
of  this  manpower  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  into 
the  Canal  Zone  to  insure  Its  protection. 

Now.  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist 
at  present  in  the  Panama  Canal  2ione.  About  a  year  ago, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present  turmoil  In  Europe. 
I  made  a  trip  to  Panama  to  find  out  what  the  conditions  were 
then.  Last  Saturday  I  returned  from  another  trip  to  Pan- 
ama, because  I  wanted  to  find  out  for  myself  just  how  we 
were  spending  these  millions  and  also  just  how  many  and 
what  improvements  actually  had  been  made,  and  just  what 
the  present  conditions  actually  are  in  the  Zone.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  you  and  every  Member  of  this  House  should  be  Im- 
mediately informed  about  the  actual  conditions  as  I  saw 
them,  and  may  I  say  at  this  point  that  possibly  I  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  not  being  led  around  by  the  nose  and  shown 
things  that  I  should  be  shown  but  prefer  instead  to  stick 
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my  nose  Into  places  and  see  things  that  I  should  not  see 
and,  learn  things  that  I  might  not  be  expected  to  find  out 
about.  I  think  we  would  all  be  much  better  off  and  per- 
haps we  would  be  better  serving  our  country  if  a  few  more 
of  us  made  a  few  more  personal  investigations. 

Now.  what  are  we  doing  to  actually  protect  the  life  line 
of  America?  I  was  shown  in  great  detail  how  our  $65,000,000 
is  being  spent  to  protect  the  vital  parts  of  the  operating 
mechanism  of  the  existing  locks  against  aerial  attack.  Just 
how  this  was  being  done.  I  am  told,  is  a  military  secret  and 
therefore  I  think  I  should  not  go  into  details  at  this  time. 
I  think  the  work  is  being  well  done;  I  think  the  money  is 
being  expended  as  effectively  and  as  expeditiously  as  we 
might  reasonably  expert.  I  was  told  that  ex-Governor  Ridley 
and  his  engineers  designed  and  adopted  a  rather  novel  type 
of  protection.  Discouraged  by  some  other  designers  and 
engineers,  nevertheless  they  persisted  with  the  program 
after  having  actually  conducted  quite  exhaustive  tests  against 
aerial  assault.  Against  aerial  assault  results  as  now  evi- 
denced in  Europe  and  looking  toward  the  future  with  an  eye 
toward  reasonable  expectation.  I  think  they  have  done  a  \'ery 
capable  job  of  designing  and  I  think  the  work  is  proceeding 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have  said  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  this  work  is 
supposed  to  be  a  military  secret,  and  I  know  that  quite  elab- 
orate precautions  are  taken  by  the  authorities  charged  with 
responsibility  of  keeping  this  information  from  getting  out  to 
the  world  at  large.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  job  along 
that  line,  but  on  the  other  hand,  these  secrets  are  getting  out 
as  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  heard  employees,  returning 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  openly  and  without  solicitation,  volun- 
teer information  as  to  what  was  actually  going  on. 

To  go  on  with  the  fortification  of  the  Zone.  We  have,  of 
course,  for  many  years  known  about  the  fortified  islands  and 
the  large  railway  guns  mounted  in  strategic  positions  and 
designed  to  protect  the  Canal  from  assault  by  formida- 
ble naval  forces.  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  watch 
one  of  these  gun  crews  in  target  practice,  and  I  say  to  you 
without  hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  glad  I  was  not  sit- 
ting on  the  target  that  was  being  towed  out  in  the  sea.  Those 
boys  were  on  their  toes  and  doing  a  fine  job  with  the  equip- 
ment they  had.  but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  guns 
alone  will  never  defend  the  Panama  Canal  and  my  opinion  is 
that  they  will  never  be  fired  against  an  invading  force,  be- 
cause if  they  are  fired  the  Canal  will  not  at  that  time  still  be 
the  life  line  of  America:  it  will  be  too  late. 

World  War  II  has  demonstrated  without  any  question 
of  doubt  that  destruction  today  is  wrousht  by  the  invader 
from  the  skies  or  through  sabotage.  Sabotage,  we  all  know. 
Is  a  tremendously  dangerous  weapon.  Recent  bombing  of 
defense  factories  within  the  continental  United  States  surely 
must  awaken  us  to  the  full  realization  of  this  fact.  Serious 
damage  from  sabotage  has  not  yet  taken  its  toll  in  Panama, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  we  must  give  full  credit  to  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  antisabotage  patrol  in  the  Canal, 
and  in  Central  America.  I  am  alfirmed,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
must  l>e.  by  the  very  knowledge  that  our  potential  enemies 
must  be  doing  their  utmost  to  infiltrate  their  agents  into  our 
merchant  marine  as  they  are  into  every  vital  part  of  our 
national-defense  program.  We  in  America  are  proud  of  our 
merchant  marine.  I  am  particularly  proud  cf  the  splendid 
crew  of  the  steamer  Panama,  on  which  I  made  this  trip,  but 
I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  personnel  of  our  merchant 
marine  will  be  on  the  alert  for  subversive  foreign  agents 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  because  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  responsible  ofiBcers  charged  with  the 
antisabotage  patrol  in  the  zone  told  me  that  they  were  far 
more  concerned  with  the  danger  of  sabotage  from  American 
ships  than  they  were  from  those  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

I  heard  an  interesting  story  in  Panama  about  a  conversa- 
tion l)etween  an  Air  Corps  ofBcer  and  a  Coast  Artillery  officer, 
in  charge  of  antiaircraft  defense.  The  Coast  Artillery  officer 
asked  just  what  would  be  the  function  of  the  Air  Corps  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  aircraft  officer  replied  that  their  job 
was  to  keep  the  antiaircraft  from  working.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Air  Corps  functioned  as  it  was  supposed  to  there  would 
be  nothing  for  the  antiaircraft  to  worry  about. 


Now.  that  makes  a  good  story,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  d'.slike 
to  tell  you  as  a  fact  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  modern  air- 
plane in  the  entire  Canal  Zone.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
mile-an-hcur  planes  cannot  last  2  minutes  with  the  present 
400-mile-an-hour  aircraft  being  used  in  Europe.  Combat 
crews,  bombardment  crews,  accustomed  to  140-mile-an-hour 
aircraft  cannot  step  out  of  those  planes  into  modern  air- 
planes and  fight  them  efficiently  and  therefore,  I  inquire, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  these  sp'.endid  young  men  now  in  our  air 
forces  are  not  permitted  to  have  at  least  some  training  in 
modern  airplanes?  I  am  not  taking  i.ssue  with  the  question 
of  furnishing  aircraft  to  Britain  as  fast  as  it  may  be  made 
available,  but  I  am  asking  ycu  this  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  do  we  not  give  these  boys  in  Panama  a  break,  and  why 
do  we  not  send  these  airplanes  down  there  as  fast  as  they 
come  off  the  production  line  and  give  those  boys  at  least  a 
couple  of  weeks  training  in  flying  those  aircraft  and  getting 
themselves  a  chance  to  become  accustomed  to  hem  so  that 
if  the  time  should  come  when  our  aircraft  production  may  of 
necessity  return  to  our  own  American  needs  then,  at  least, 
our  pilots  will  be  able  to  step  into  those  planes  and  fight 
them  as  efficiently  as  they  should  be  able  to  do  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

Again.  I  ask  you,  if  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  life  line  of 
America  why  not  at  least  have  in  the  Zone  at  all  times,  even 
if  only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  the  latest  and  most  effi- 
cient aircraft  that  comes  off  our  production  line  and  after 
they  have  been  there  for  a  few  weeks  then  ship  them  abroad 
if  the  need  exists  for  them,  but  let  us  give  our  boys  at  least 
a  fighting  chance  to  train  themselves  against  any  possible 
future  difficulties. 

But  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment  in 
such  a  program.  We  have  not  in  Panama  today  an  airport 
or  a  single  rimway  on  which  today's  airplane  can  land  and 
from  which  it  can  take  off  to  do  a  job  safely:  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  that?  Why  are  we  building  a  big  airport 
over  there  at  Howard  Field,  just  a  comparatively  few  yards 
away  from  the  Canal  locks,  and  what  are  we  doing  at  Howard 
Field?  We  are  building  the  finest  quarters  for  men  that  I 
have  looked  at  in  a  long  while.  They  are  all  reinforced 
concrete,  with  tile  roofs  and  copper  screens  on  the  windows. 
That  is  fine.  They  make  beautiful  targets  for  an  invading 
bombing  force.  Certainly  they  provide  for  the  comforts  of 
the  men  and  their  families  which  will  occupy  them:  but  what 
about  the  airport  itself?  Under  our  present  procram  app>ar- 
ently  the  quarters  are  needed  first  for  the  men  rather  than  an 
actual  runway  from  which  the  planes  which  must  defend  these 
quarters  must  operate:  and  what  about  our  hangars?  All 
ai-e  now  being  built  out  under  the  blue  skies  and  in  the  open — 
just  perfect  as  targets  for  the  invading  force — despite  the 
fact  that  the  whole  countryside  is  studded  with  hills  where 
we  could  build  underground  hangars  to  store  these  planes 
which  the  experiences  in  Europe  today  prove  are  the  only 
safe  hangars  for  modern  fighting  aircraft;  and  what  about 
the  gasoline  supply?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  to  get  in  one 
of  the  airplanes  and  ride  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  look  at  all 
these  big  beautifully  shining  tanks  that  are  standing  over  the 
hilltops  and  can  be  seen  50  or  100  miles  away.  Why  do  not 
we  bury  these  underground  and  cover  them  over  so  that  the 
invading  bombardiers  will  not  have  such  a  conspicuous  target 
at  which  to  aim  their  deadly  missiles,  and  why  do  not  we 
put  cur  present  stock  of  bombs  under  a  bombproof  shed 
imderground  instead  of  leaving  them  out  of  doors  where  a 
10-cent  firecracker  could  cause  the  destruction  of  all  of 
Panama  in  5  minutes? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  talking  about  efficiency  why 
do  we  go  to  the  expense  of  leveling  off  hills  on  which  to 
build  our  officers*  quarters  so  that  they  will  make  a  more 
pleasing  picture  rather  than  building  the  quarters  on  the 
hills  where  the  men  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  night  and 
enjoy  a  peaceful  night's  sleep? 

Again  we  hear  a  lot  about  an  antiaircraft  defense.  We 
have  a  lot  of  beautiful  searchlights  down  there;  they  are 
fine,  beautiful  things.  If  the  night  is  not  too  foggy  and 
there  is  not  too  much  of  the  typical  Panama  humidity  these 
beautiful  searchLghts  can  pick  out  an  airplane  at  6.000  feet 
in  the  air,  maybe  if  they  are  lucky  they  can  pick  one  out  at 
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10,000  feet,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  bombers  do  not  fly  at  10,000 
feet;  they  work  at  20.000  feet  or  so  and  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  what  a  fine  t>eacon  those  searchlights  would  be  to  any 
Invading  force  attempting  to  attack  Panama  from  an  air- 
craft carrier  hundreds  of  miles  at  sea?  Those  men,  you 
know,  do  not  have  a  chain  of  radio  l)eacons  such  as  our 
airline  pilots  use.  They  have  to  fly  by  navigation  and  dead 
reckoning  and  they  might  be  50  or  100  miles  off  their  course 
but  these  searchlights,  making  a  wonderful  ring  sticking  up 
in  the  air,  give  them  a  beacon  because  then  they  know  that 
quite  obviously  their  target  must  be  somewhere  near  the 
center  cf  that  ring.  And  by  the  way,  why  do  not  we  give  the 
boys  a  little  dark  paint  with  which  to  cover  the  roofs  of  these 
encampments  for  the  antiaircraft  crews?  The  galvanized- 
iron  roofs  spotted  on  nearly  every  hilltop  likewise  are  a  beau- 
tiful target  for  the  daylight  bomber.  I  think  they  have  done  a 
fine  job  with  these  little  encampments  located  up  in  the  hills 
from  a  sanitaiy  and  comfort  viewpoint,  probably  as  good  as 
can  be  done,  but  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  appropria- 
tions had  not  been  made  available  for  p>aint  to  cover  the  roofs 
and  afford  some  little  measure  of  camouflage. 

And  now  to  come  down  to  the  ground  again,  what  are  we 
doing  about  the  trans-Isthmus  highway?  Some  6  months 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
completion  of  the  22  miles  necessary  to  cross  the  Isthmus  by 
road  and  have  it  done  by  July  of  1941.  I  hope  they  do  it. 
but  there  was  little  sign  of  actual  activity,  and  until  that 
highway  is  built.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  supphes  to  be  rapidly  trans- 
ported across  the  isthmus  from  one  side  to  the  other  must  of 
necessity  go  across  a  single  railroad  which  a  big  part  of  the 
way  is  single  track  and  of  an  odd  gage  upon  which  standard 
American  rolling  stock  cannot  travel.  And  why  is  it  that  we 
consider  as  a  matter  of  national  defense,  and  therefore  eligi- 
ble for  funds,  the  construction  or  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways actually  within  the  various  forts  in  Panama  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  Gaillard  Highway  which  connects  these 
forts  and  these  Army  posts  is  denied  funds  for  its  improve- 
ment and  its  much-needed  widening.  And  the  Gaillard 
Highway  is  but  a  two-lane  black-top  road,  at  least  most  of 
the  distance  I  traveled  it.  and  traffic  must  of  necessity  travel 
at  a  snail's  pace  as  compared  with  our  normal  highway  traffic 
in  the  States,  and  yet.  Governor  Edgerton  has  difficulty  in 
securing  funds  with  which  to  widen  and  with  which  to 
improve  or  with  which  to  even  adequately  maintain  this 
important  connecting  link,  or  indeed,  any  of  the  other  high- 
ways coming  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Again,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  a  little  more 
judgment  and  pro\ide  some  of  the  adequate  funds  requested 
by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  funds  ^are 
required  and  for  what  they  are  actually  required. 

And  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  you  that  I 
was  very  proud  of  the  morale  of  the  civilians  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  of  our  armed  forces  stationed  there  and  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact.  We  have  a  fine  force  of  men  down  there. 
We  have  a  fine  personnel  of  men  and  their  families  now  leav- 
ing the  States  and  going  to  the  Canal  Zone  to  participate  in 
the  expansion  program  which  we  are  conducting,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  be  honest  with  those  people  we  are  asking 
to  go  down  there.  Let  us  not  continue  to  send  them  down 
there  faster  than  we  can  pro\ide  quarters  in  which  the  civil- 
ians can  be  expected  to  live  with  that  reasonable  degree  of 
comfort  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  here  in  the 
States.  Let  us  not  ask  young  men  to  go  down  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  expect  to  send  for  their  families  within  a  few  weeks 
when  quarters  cannot  possibly,  by  any  stretch  of  the  human 
imagination,  be  ready  for  them  within  6  months  to  a  year. 
Let  us  not  ask  the  breadwinner  of  a  newly  wedded  family  to 
go  into  the  Canal  Zone  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  job  ahead 
and  expect  to  send  for  his  wife  in  another  month  or  6  weeks 
and  then  find  that  the  only  way  he  can  actually  get  her  there 
is  to  prove  that  he  has  quarters  for  her  and  perhaps  he  may 
flnd  that  those  quarters  consist  of  renting  a  room  on  a  back 
porch,  from  some  other  employee,  for  $25  a  month.  That  Is 
not  playing  fair  with  the  men  working  down  there.  Let  us 
do  fir.'-t  things  first.  If  this  work  is  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
program  has  been  outlined,  then  why  not  let  us  come  out 


openly  and  invite  down  into  the  Canal  Zone  some  of  the  mil- 
lions of  young  single  unemployed  men  in  this  country  and 
bring  the  married  ones  down  only  as  fast  as  we  can  provide 
adequate  and  sanitary,  and  at  least  reasonably  comfo'^We 
quarters  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  no  other  Member  of  this  House 
will  come  back  from  Panama  on  any  boat  carrying  47  young 
breadwinners  who  went  down  to  the  Canal  Zone  from  1  to  6 
months  ago,  full  of  piep  and  enthusiasm  for  the  job  ahead,  and 
who  have  returned  discouraged,  disillusioned,  and  disgusted 
with  the  false  promises  made  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  every  Member  of  the  House  could  go 
down  to  Panama  and  see  for  himself  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  seen  within  the  past  2  weeks  with  my  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  my  own  ears,  and  not  perhaps  be  asked  to  vote  on 
appropriations  here  on  the  floor  based  upon  testimony  given 
before  committees  and  which  testimony  might  perhaijs  have 
been  manufactured  or  at  least  colored  by  orders  from  above. 

And  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Panama  Canal  is  in 
reality  the  life  line  of  America,  then  let  us  do  first  things 
first  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

If  the  attitude  of  some  pjeople  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  any  criterion,  then  perhaps  we  should  very  carefully  re- 
consider our  good-neighbor  policy,  because,  after  all,  let  us 
not  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  tries  to  buy  friend- 
ship by  lending  money.  True  friendship  is  not  purchasable. 
False  friendship  may  be,  and  usually  is,  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  therefore  let  us  not  get  ourselves  into  a  position 
of  a  man  who,  having  loaned  dollar  after  dollar,  is  then 
branded  as  unfriendly  when,  after  looking  at  his  own  t)ank 
roll,  he  finds  he  can  no  longer  grant  the  interminable  loan. 

Modern  warfare  demonstrates  that  aircraft  and  defense 
against  aircraft  is  a  paramount  necessity.  Modern  warfare 
demon.strates  that  the  only  adequate  defense  against  aircraft 
is  aircraft.  Every  pilot  knows  that  aircraft  must  be  ade- 
quately fueled,  adequately  housed,  adequately  manned,  and 
have  adequate  airports.  Modern  warfare  demonstrates  that 
those  adequate  airports  should  not  be  located  immedlatly  ad- 
jacent to  the  defensive  objectives,  so  that  the  intercepting 
aircraft  might  have  at  least  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  gain 
altitude  to  meet  the  enemy  in  combat,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  disperse  his  force  sufficiently 
to  attack  and  render  powerless  the  defenders  as  well  as  to 
reach  his  bombing  objective.  Therefore  let  us  provide  mod- 
em aircraft  operating  from  modem  fields  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

So  long  as  we  need  American  l&boT  In  Panama  let  us  see 
to  it  that  adequate  housing  is  provided  for  them  and  their 
families  as  fast  as  it  is  needed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  those  now  In  authority  in  the  Canal 
Zone  know  what  they  want  and  what  they  need,  and  I  hope 
that  you  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  heed  their  pleas. 

If  the  Panama  Canal  is  indeed  the  life  line  of  America, 
then  let  America  strengthen  and  adequately  support  that 
life  line. 


Why  Not  Revive  a  Time-Honored  American  Institu- 
tion to  Build  National  Morale  and  Extend  Our 
Democracy  by  Rooting  It  in  Town  Meetings 
Throughout  the  Nation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  23.  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICXJLTX7RB 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  which  I  have   recently   mailed   to   the   Secretary   of 
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Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Director  of  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion will  explain  itself.  I  ask  to  print  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  because  I  am  earnestly  hoping  that  the  proposal  I 
have  made  may  catch  the  imagination  and  enlist  the  interest 
not  only  of  Members  of  Congress  but  of  people  of  every  sort 
throughout  our  country. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

December  19.  1940. 

Hon    Claude  R.  Wickard, 

Secretary  oj  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  SErRETARY ;  Recently.  President  Roosevelt  expressed  the 
desire  that  so  many  of  us  have  had  that  the  old  town  meetings  of 
our  early  days  could  be  re-created  I  think  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  expressed  a  similar  wish  from  time  to  time.  But  right 
now.  It  seems  to  me.  nothing  could  be  done  for  nil  of  our  people 
and  by  all  of  our  people  which  would  be  of  e;reater  advantage  to 
our  Government  than  to  re-create  and  reestablish  an  active  agency 
of  democracy  such  as  was  the  old  town  meeting. 

We  need  now,  at  this  moment,  an  organized  method  of  reviving 
and  stimulating  the  belief  on  the  part  of  our  people  that  they  can 
solve  their  problems  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.  We 
know  these  problems  can  be  solved  and  must  be  solved  in  that  way. 
I  say  that  it  is  Imperative  to  encourage  our  people  now  because  I 
am  impressed  almost  every  day  with  a  fact  which  we  shou!d  not 
hide — that  the  spirit  of  our  people  has  lagged,  that  they  are  uncer- 
tain that  they  are  discouraged,  that  they  have,  in  some  Instances, 
learned  to  depend  too  much  en  others  and  particularly  on  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  depend  on  themselves. 

But  we  have  the  old  town  meetings,  or  an  organized  movement 
which  serves  a  similar  purpose,  and  I  Just  refer  to  them  as  an 
example  In  many  States  the  consumer  cooperatives  have  organized 
study  clubs,  in  each  of  wh.ch  10  or  15  persons  meet  each  week  to 
discu<=s  their  problems  and  decide  on  methods  for  solving  them  In 
Ohio  alone.  I  am  told,  there  are  more  than  7CX)  of  such  clubs  meeting 
each  week  and  in  other  States  hundreds  of  similar  clubs  have  been 
organized  They  do  not  discuss  consumer  prcb'ems  only,  although 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  problem  of  our  society  In  these  days  which  is 
not  a  consumer  problem  is  a  rare  one  indeed  Our  two  great  prob- 
lems are  unemployment  In  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  and  their 
related  problems  of  home  and  farm  tenancy  These  study  clubs 
could  be  stimulated  to  attack  these  problems,  locally,  but  relate 
thei'  efforts  to  the  entire  national  problem 

In  studying  the  development  of  these  study  clubs.  I  am  Impressed 
with  two  important  facts  which  should  be  kept  In  mind  in  any 
effort  of  this  kind.  The  study-club  idea  really  developed  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  then  spread  to  this  country.  In  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  people  were  oppressed  by  even  greater  economic  problems  than 
we  have,  leaders  sought  a  way  out.  They  organized  small  discus- 
sion groups,  but  interest  In  them  lagged.  In  fact.  I  am  told  they 
agreed  the  effort  had  failed  Then  they  discovered  the  secret  of 
sticcpss  They  discovered  the  groups  had  to  be  organized  to  study 
to  accomplish  something  definite  and  concrete,  to  agree  where  the 
shoe  pinched  and  why  it  pinched"  and  then  move  to  relieve  the 
difflciilty  When  organized  around  this  principle  the  study  clubs 
thrived  spread  throughout  Nova  Scotia,  and  accomplished  results 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  leaders  throughout  our 
country  That.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
old  town  meeting— the  town  meetings  agreed  on  an  objective  and 
worked  for  It.     They  were.  In  fact,  study  clubs 

The  other  development  which  should  be  stressed  Is  that  every 
emphasis  should  be  placed  In  these  study  clubs  on  Inducing  the 
people  to  believe  in  themselves  and  to  solve  their  own  problem. 
By  all  means,  no  effort  should  be  made  by  any  agency  of  any  gcv- 
errunent  to  attempt  to  tell  these  study  clubs  what  their  problems 
are  or  how  to  solve  them  We  can  depend  upon  the  people  them- 
selves to  do  that  Job  and  do  It  far  better  than  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment can  do  It  regardless  of  how  able  and  ftne  the  Government 
agency  Is.  If  we  do  not  insist  on  this  principle,  then  the  whole 
plan  would  be  self-defeating  The  Federal  Government  could  en- 
courage the  Idea,  outline  the  general  plan.  Inform  the  people,  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  governments,  and  through  them  the 
township,  county,  and  city  governments.  Perhaps,  for  example.  In 
the  States  a  general  State  council  should  be  set  up  with  representa- 
tives of  every  college  and  university  in  the  State  and  this  council 
could  stimulate  the  effort  and  assist  In  providing  information  on 
technical  questions.  Or  some  other  form  of  coordinating  agency 
could  be  developed  entirely  apart  from  government 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  letter  and  to  make  It  public  because 
the  need  is  so  great  and  so  immediate  and  because,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  help  In  arousing  interest  in  It  in  this  way.  I  desire  to  do  so. 
I  am  writing  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  because  I  noticed  recently  you 
suggested  a  somewhat  similar  idea  and  I  know  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doing  some  work  In  this  general  field.  And  then  I 
assumed  you  had  Information  concerning  the  work  of  the  consumer 
cooperative  study  clubs. 

But  also  I  am  sending  this  letter  to  the  Honorable  Prances 
Perkins  the  Honorable  John  W.  Studebaker.  and  the  Honorable 
Floyd  M.  Reeves,  because  we  might  overlook  here  the  tremendous 
opportunity  we  have  to  expand  these  activities  to  all  of  our  people. 
'  to  develop  these  study  clubs  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  to 
bring  together  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  the  men  and  women  on 
the  farms  and  the  men  and  women  from  the  factories,  the  white- 
collar  workers  from  offices,  the  teachers  and  professional  people, 
and  the  businessmen,  big  and  little.  We  must  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  discourage  group  or  class  divisions.     The  constuner 


study  clubs  have  been  successful  because  their  work  was  vitalized 
by  comman  economic  problems,  and  inspired  by  a  great  and 
wcrthv  ideal  There,  in  the  con.sumer-rtudy  clubs,  the  farmers 
and  the  men  in  the  cities  can  be  brought  together  and  thu^  get 
an  understanding  of  their  mutual  problems.  There  Is  the  unifying 
force  and  the  unifying  agency  we  need. 

Why  would  it  not  be  pos.sible  to  call  into  conference  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Government  departments  and  develop  a 
broad  program  for  the  encoiiragemtnt  of  these  study  clubs  for  all 
of  our  people  It  is  not  an  imposi-ible  program  at  all  It  is  a  very 
practicable  program.  It  can  be  done  Through  our  leaders  in 
Government  we  can  start  the  work  and  thus  e'lccuragr  cur  people 
throughout  the  country  to  believe  and  to  know  they  can.  with 
perfect  confidence,  depend   upon   themselves   to   attack    and  solve 

their  problems  ^       ^     ^    ,  .^   , 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  In  an  effort  of  this  kind,  I  wou.d  be 
happy  to  have  you  call  on  me.  I  am  convinced  we  can  depend  on 
the  people  to  attack  their  problems  and  work  cut  their  destiny  in 
a  demacialjc  way  and  under  our  democratic  lorm  of   government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jerry  Voorhis 


Progress  in  Aviation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  23.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON    JOSHUA   L    JOHNS,   OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  address  of  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns,  a 
Representative  from  Wisconsin,  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
I  merce  auditorium  at  the  premiere  showing  of  Avi:iiion 
'  Memories,  a  motion  picture  for  youth  education  in  aviation 
I  and  pan-American  solidarity,  sponsored  by  the  Aviation  D-?- 
!  fense  Association  of  Washington.  D.  -C.  on  Pan  American 
I  Aviation  Day.  December  17.  1940. 
I       The  address  is  as  follows: 

'  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  Colonel 
Myers  for  his  Invitation  to  address  you  today  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  subject  of  aviation  I  am  ver>'  much  interested  in  thl.s  matter 
and  I  have  a  son  who  Is  much  more  Interested  In  It  than  his 
father. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  great  age  Material  progress  In  science. 
as  well  as  everything  else  during  ovir  lifetime,  has  been  greater  than 
perhaps  any  other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  The 
youngest  of  us  today  can  remember  the  men  who  pioneered  in  the 
radio,  and  many  cf  us  know  those  who  pioneered  in  air  transport. 

I    There  are  those  living  todty  who  saw  the  airplane  make  Its   first 

i  flight,  and  little  did  they  realize,  and  much  less  did  we.  what  a 
great  Instrument  It  would  be  both  In  peace  and  In  war      Most  of 

I  us  can  remember  the  automobile  when  It  was  in  its  crudest  stage 
We  can  remember  how  the  bus  and  automobile  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  railroads  as  the  means  of  transportation  cf  t)oth  pas- 

I  sengers  and  freight  The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  In  the  past 
100  years  we  have  seen  the  first   of  all  of  our  now  commonplace 

!    luxuries   created.     We   are   living    in   an   age    of   great    and    rapid 

'    development 

j        We   call   this  progress.     This   Is  .so.  even   though    some   of   these 

I  privileges  seem  to  make  for  happiness  while  some  of  them  bring 
to  us  sorrow.     But  In  any  event,  it  means  progress  either  for   good 

'  or  for  evU.  We  have  seen  the  pony  express  replaced  by  the  stage 
coach;  the  stage  coach  replaced  by  railroads;  the  railroads  by  super- 
highways, and  the  superhighways  by  airplanes.  Down  through  the 
centuries  man  has  dreamed  of  flying,  but  we  have  seen  most  of 
the  development  In  flying  during  the  last  decade.  During  that 
period  air  travel  has  multiplied  over  20  times,  from  a  few  en- 
thusiasts to  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  present  time  We  have 
gone  through  the  experimental  ttage  with  aviation  to  a  large  extent, 
the  same  as  we  did  with  the  lutomoblle.  and  no  one  today  can 
predict  Just  what  the  future  of  aviation  will  be 

Lake  the  automobile,  the  modern  airplane  In  2  years  Is  obsolete 
and  out  of  date.  I  think  one  would  be  safe  In  predicting  that  In 
10  years  from  now  10  percent  of  all  passengers  traveling  will  be 
traveling  by  airplane.  We  will  see  15  to  20  times  as  many  air- 
planes in  use  as  we  have  today.  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  vi.slon  tlie 
necessity  of  building  airports  and  highways  for  this  great  Increase 
that  we  are  to  have  In  air  travel  Certainly  our  requirements  at  the 
present  time  are  wholly  Inadequate  for  even  the  airplanes  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  Perhaps  LaOuardla  Field  In  New  York 
Is  one  of  the  finest  fields  that  has  been  completed  so  far  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  already  Is  very  crowded  with  air  traffic  In 
less  than  10  years  from  now  the  beautiful  Washington  alrp>ort  that 
is  Just  being  completed  will  be  wholly  inadeqtiate  to  accommodate 
the  air  trafflc  coming  into  the  city   of  Washington.     The   city   of 
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Washington  Is  the  best  example  of  inadequate  facilities  for  caring 
lor  even  the  automobile  traffic  of  any  city  In  the  world.  When 
the  city  was  being  built,  people  never  dreamed  of  the  number  of 
cars  that  would  be  In  use  here.  and.  as  a  result,  the  parking  space 
Is  wholly  Inadequate  at  the  present  time.  This  is  going  to  be 
much  more  so  with  air  transportation;  even  with  the  large  air 
lanes  that  we  have  above  the  earth's  surface.  It  Is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  travel  In  certain  lanes  to  avoid  accidents. 

It  was  reported  recently  that  In  Germany,  with  all  of  their  air 
facilities  and  the  great  preparations  that  they  have  made.  If  they 
take  all  of  the  airfields  that  they  have  of  their  own.  Including  those 
of  conquered  countries,  they  cannot  put  more  than  about  4.000  of 
their  airplanes  in  the  air  at  one  time  because  they  have  no  facilities 
for  handling  them,  although  they  have  several  times  this  number  of 
airplanes  Great  Britain,  with  its  extensive  airfields,  with  the  great 
number  of  airplanes  which  It  now  has,  has  been  reported  to  be 
unable  to  launch  more  than  2,000  airplanes  for  action  at  one  time. 
We  have  wholly  inadequate  faculties  for  handling  the  airplanes 
that  we  have  of  our  ovvn  today.  With  short  fields,  unpaved  run- 
ways, lack  of  servicing  facilities,  and  alternate  landing  fields,  we 
find  ourselves  crowded  for  space  for  landing.  Whether  the  state- 
ment Is  true  or  not.  It  Is  reported  that  the  air  liner  which  crashed  in 
Chicago  about  10  days  ago  circled  the  field  several  t:mrs  before  it 
received  the  signal  to  land  because  of  the  traffic  on  the  landing 
field 

The  speaker  Introduced  a  bUl  In  this  third  se.sslon  of  the  present 
Congress  to  appropriate  approximately  $900,000,000  to  mark  landing 
fields  so  that  p.lots  will  not  get  lost  and  will  know  their  position  it 
their  compas.ses  happen  to  go  wrong  or  they  get  off  their  course. 
Naturally,  airplanes  are  going  to  be  larger,  heavier,  and  laster  than 
the  present  planes  now  In  use.  This  is  going  to  require  a  great 
deal  of  ground  space  with  the  wide  wings  required  of  the  large 
planes.  The  greatest  problem  facing  the  country  today,  so  far  as 
transportation  Is  concerned.  Is  that  of  the  facilities  for  adequately 
taking  care  of  airplanes.  Just  like  the  parkiiig  of  automobiles  is  the 
greatest  problem  facing  cities  today  with  transportation  on  the 
ground.  I  am  glad  that  this  day  has  been  set  aside  that  thl.s  situa- 
tion may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  they  may  not  only  become  alr-mlnded  but  determined  to 
prepare  facilities  that  will  make  air  travel  as  safe  on  the  ground 
as  It  Is  In  the  air. 

America  hsis  not  fallen  down  In  matters  of  equality  in  aeronautics. 
Other  nations  preparing  for  war  have  forged  ahead  today  to  greater 
expenditures  of  men.  materials,  and  money  There  Is  only  one  way 
that  we  can  keep  pace  and  keep  ahead  in  aeronautics,  and  that  Is 
by  giving  every  encouragement  to  our  scientists  that  thev  may 
Improve  upon  what  we  now  have  and  develop  to  the  utmost  these 
new  things  which  we  yet  may  need.  But  we  cannot  stop  with 
giving  free  play  to  re.-^earch.  We  must  go  further  and  provide  the 
facilities  for  carrying  out  experimental  work  In  order  to  give  prac- 
tical application  to  the  contributions  to  research.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  airplane  Itself  but  to  the  fields  and  runways  upon  which 
It  must  travel  while  It  is  on  the  earth. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  man.  In  his  travels  and  trade  has 
struggled  to  break  the  bonds  of  time  and  space.  Air  transport  at 
last  promises  to  set  him  free. 


Export  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  December  23.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  RUSSELL  L    MAXWELL 


Mr.  THOMASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  address  de-  | 
livered  by  Col.  Russell  L.  Maxwell.  Administrator  of  Export  I 
Control,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  December 
19:  I 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  for  your  earnest  considera- 
tion, the  control  of  exports  in  today's  all-Important  problem  of 
national  defense.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Presidents  staff  — 
and  he  of  course,  supervises  and  directs  our  export -control  admin-  > 
istratlon— I  am  here  tonight  to  give  a  progress  report,  a  report  to 
you  on  our  work  during  the  6  months  we  have  been  operating.  | 

As  you  know,  defense  preparations  have  been  proceeding  full 
blast  for  some  time,  and  as  we  have  rearmed,  officials  of  the  War 
and  Navy  D°partments  have  explained  to  you  the  meaning  of  defense 
in  terms  of  mUltary  and  naval  forces — that  Is,  the  demand  side  of 
mUltary  needs.  Members  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission have  kept  you  Informed  on  the  Industrial  aspects  of  our 
rearmament  program,  the  supply  side.  You  have  been  told  of  the 
men  and  munitions  your  leaders  deem  necessary  for  adequate  de-  i 
fense  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  required  to  obtain  them. 

It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  public  mention  has  been  made    , 
of  the  third  leg  of  our  defense  tripod,  economic  defense.     The  phrase 
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"economic  defense"  Is  correlated  with  such  terms  as  "wartime 
economy"  and  "economic  warfare" — terms  I  recommend  to  you  as  fit 
subjects  for  reflective  study. 

As  you  know,  we  are  a  rich  nation — our  oil  and  our  timber  and  our 
iron  ore  and  our  cotton  give  us  much  In  the  way  of  raw  materials 
unavailable  to  other  nations.  But  there  are  some  materials  we 
lack.  The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  in  studying  this  prob- 
lem of  economic  defense,  has  listed  14  materials  as  strategic— 
that  Is,  materials  not  produced  domestically  at  all  or  not  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  our  defensive  needs.  Some  20  addi- 
tional materials  are  classed  as  critical — that  is,  materials  in  which 
we  would  have  some  difficulty  obtaining  adequate  quantities. 

In  most  cases  the  critical  and  strategic  Items,  though  small  In 
quantity  and  but  a  minute  part  of  percentage  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, are  ab.solutely  essential,  for  of  what  avail  Is  the  finest  con- 
structed airplane  txiseJage  and  trained  pilot  If  we  lack  the  mica  for 
spark  plugs;  of  what  use  Is  a  60-mlle-an-hour  troop-transport  truck 
If  we  have  not  the  rubber  for  tires?  The  most  powerful  cannon 
conceived  by  man  cannot  be  fired  If  silk — or  adequate  substitutes — 
are  not  available  for  powder  bags.  A  tank  whose  sides  are  not 
constructed  of  armor  plate — for  which  manganese  and  chrome  are 
essential — is  of  little  u.se  when  met  by  modern  antitank  weapons. 

Unlike  most  other  nations,  we  had  not  until  recently  restricted  the 
export  of  these  materials  or  attempted  to  build  up  large  national 
stock  piles  First  of  all,  we  have  been  at  peace,  and  in  peace  for- 
eign commerce  is  generally  managed  by  the  Individual  In  pursuit  of 
a  successful  business  not  with  a  view  to  obtaining  large  stock  piles 
or  con.servlng  for  defense.  Moreover,  authority  to  control  exports  or 
Imports,  even  had  we  willed  it.  was  lacking  Many  of  these  mate- 
rials which  we  vitally  need  now  were  brought  into  our  country  for 
processing,  then  were  exported  again  in  finished  form. 

In  the  last  few  years  exports  of  these  critical  and  strategic  Items — 
and  other  needed  articles  and  materials— began  to  increase  because 
of  war  requirements  on  the  part  of  other  nations  Tlie  trickle  of 
these  exported  articles  and  materials  became  a  flood,  and  they  were 
drained  from  our  country  In  ever-increasing  amounts. 

Finally,  on  July  2  of  this  year,  your  representatives  in  Congress 
passed  a  law  permitting  the  President,  when  necessary  In  the 
Interests  of  national  defense,  to  "prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation 
of  any  military  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  supplies,  or  materials  " 
The  President,  being  fully  cognizant  of  the  part  this  power  was  to 
play  In  our  national-defense  program,  announced  that  It  Is  a  mili- 
tary function,  and  appointed  an  Administrator  of  Export  Control, 
the  capacity  in  which  I  speak  to  you  tonight 

An  initial  proclamation  and  accompanying  Executive  order  were 
Immediately  Issued  putting  certain  products  and  materials  under  a 
licensing  system;  that  is,  making  it  necessary  to  secure  a  license 
before  the  articles  or  materials  could  be  exported  from  this  country. 
And  so,  taking  Its  place  alongside  military  and  naval  defense,  the 
forces  of  economic  defense  began  to  mobilize  and  march,  governed 
by  the  sole  order,  "prepare  the  defenses  which  are  needed." 

To  the  orlElnal  list  of  articles  and  materials,  which  Included 
such  diverse  Items  as  machine  tools,  aluminum,  rubber,  tungsten, 
and  plastics,  have  been  added,  by  subsequent  Presidential  proclama- 
tions, many  other  Items,  Including  iron  and  steel.  At  present  there 
is  a  total  of  58  different  Items  finished  articles  and  raw  materials, 
all  subject  to  the  licensing  system;  58  articles  and  materials  whose 
export  must  be  controlled  if  we  are  to  have  total  defense. 

Fullest  cooperation  with  all  other  governmental  agencies  has  been 
maintained  from  the  start,  for  although  no  single  agency  had  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  economic  defense  until  the  start  of 
operations  of  our  organization  6  months  ago.  many  agencies  had 
performed  some  work  along  these  lines  germane  to  their  established 
functions. 

We  are  consulting  and  collaborating  continuously  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  the 
Departments  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  many 
other  governmental  organizations.  These  various  governmental 
agencies  and  organizations  are  giving  us  Information  on  defense 
requirements,  on  domestic  production,  on  normal  imports  and 
exports,  and  such  other  data  as  will  enable  us  to  competently  and 
adequately  prenare  and  manage  the  needed  economic  defense. 

You  win  be  interested  In  figures.  For  the  first  4  months  of  the 
life  of  our  export  control  administration — July.  August.  September, 
and  October — approximately  25.000  licenses,  each  limited  to  1  year 
and  stibject  to  revocation,  have  l)een  Issued,  covering  over 
$800,000,000  worth  of  products.  Over  $250,000,000  worth  of  licensed 
goods  have  been  shipped,  thus  20  percent  of  our  total  exports,  for 
the  4-month  period,  were  shipped  under  license — shipped  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  national-defense  needs  had  priority  before  the 
specific  articles  and  materials  were  released  for  export. 

The  value  and  need  of  having  these  controls  is  best  shown,  how- 
ever, by  the  total  money  value  of  rejected  applications  for  export 
llcerises  This  figure,  for  the  4  months  of  July.  Augu.st.  September, 
and  October,  totaled  $112,000,000.  Thus  $112,000,000  worth  of  arti- 
cles and  materials,  vitally  needed  in  our  total-defense  preparations, 
would  have  been  exported  If  these  controls  had  not  been  avaUable. 
And  $112,000,000.  though  small  In  comparison  to  the  billions  of 
which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  these  days.  Is  tremendous 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  actual  quantities  and  amounts  of 
strategic  Items  .     »   ^  _. 

But' even  this  figure  of  $112,000,000 — representing  rejected  export 
application;? — Indicates  but  a  part  of  the  critically  needed  artlclei 
and  materials  that  might  have  been  exported  if  the  controls  had 
not  been  In  effect. 

The  mere  setting  up  of  an  export-control  administration,  the 
announcement  to  exporters  and  other  Interested  parties  that  ship- 
ments of  certain  products  and  materials  would  be  permitted  only 
under  license,  and  the  emphasis  upon  the  domestic  need  for  these 
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products  and  materials  has  served  In  Itself  to  vastly  reduce  the 
exports  of  the  crlttcal  elements 

One  example  will  illustrate  this  point:  In  July.  August,  and 
September  of  1939  over  tS29.000  worth  of  asbestos  was  exfxjrted. 
This  being  a  critically  needed  product.  It  was  put  under  licence, 
and  In  July.  August,  and  September  of  this  year  applications  to 
export  only  960.000  worth  were  received — less  than  one-ftfth  of  the 
shipments  for  a  comparable  period  in  the  preceding  year. 

Thus,  the  mere  existence  of  these  controls,  the  notification  to 
domestic  exporters  that  products  and  materials,  placed  on  the 
restricted  list,  are  urgently  needed  for  our  own  defense  program, 
has,,  in  many  cases,  proved  suflJclent.  A  question  immediately 
arises:  What  disposition  Is  made  of  articles  and  materiris  refused 
export  licenses? 

Products  denied  export  license  flow,  almost  Invariably,  into  our 
own  factories  working  on  defense  f>rders.  In  some  cases  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  or  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission, have  had  requests  for  the  specific  article  or  material,  .and 
the  exporters  who  have  been  refused  licenses  are  put  in  contact. 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  or  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  with  plants  or  firms  needing  the   Item  for 

defense  orders. 

OccaslonaUy  ownership  of  wculd-be  exports  has  passed  into  for- 
eign hands,  and  they  will  not  sell  the  articles  and  materials  to 
American  factories  needing  them;  occasiotially  contractual  obliga- 
tions prohibit  sale  Prior  to  October  10.  refusal  of  a  license  to 
export,  simply  produced  a  stalemate  for  the  goods  which  were 
physically  available  in  the  country,  could  not  be  utilized  for  own 
defenses  where  they  were  needed,  nor  would  we  permit  their 
shipment  from  the  country. 

On  October  10  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  President,  in  such 
cases,  to  requlsiUon  the  items:  that  is.  take  physical  possession  of 
them.  Representing  the  President  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority, 
I  receive  requests  for  requisition  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments after  negotiations  for  purchase  have  failed  because  the  owner 
Is  unable  to  release  the  property  to  us.  Following  physical  taking 
over  of  the  Item,  hearings  are  held  to  determine  the  fair  and  Just 
crmpensatlon  to  be  paid  the  owner. 

There  is  no  problem  to  which  we  are  giving  closer  attention 
than  that  of  machine  tools-  Unfortunately,  it  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  about  as  many  kinds  of  machine  tools  as 
there  are  items  produced.  Our  stall  of  machine-tool  experts, 
working  in  close  harmony  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  knowing 
the  needs  of  our  armed  forces;  and  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  knowing  available  production,  study  closely  every 
application  made  to  export  a  machine  tool  to  insure  the  fullest 
possible  consideration  of  our  defense  needs  before  export  is 
authorized. 

I  am  often  asked,  in  person  or  by  mall,  why  we  do  not  embargo 
all  exports.  Indeed,  that  might  be  the  simplest  way,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  not  be  the  wisest. 

We  have  constantly  In  mind  the  keeping  of  restrictions  on  normal 
export  business  to  a  minimum,  because  of  certain  exports  not  vitally 
needed  in  our  current  rearmament  program  can  be  shipped  to 
foreign  markets,  much  aid  for  the  future  development  of  American 
commerce  will  have  t)een  given. 

Thus  our  objectives  in  this  partlciilar  respect  are  twofold:  First, 
to  retain  in  this  country  the  articles  and  materials  needed  to  arm 
ourselves;  and.  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  those 
articles  and  materials,  not  needed,  to  foreign  countries  in  the  Inter- 
est of  maintenance  of  our  foreign  trade. 

••Heml^here  defense"  Is  generally  accepted  as  one  of  our  na- 
tional policies,  and  effectuating  this  policy  we  are  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  other  great  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Not  only  are  they  arming  themselves,  and  all  material  aid  of  a 
military  nature  that  can  be  spared  is  being  sent  them,  but  even 
more  fundamental  and  basic  Is  the  aid  being  given  them  in  estab- 
lishing factories  and  plants  and  in  giving  them  raw  mateJials 
needed  to  operate  their  utilities  and  manufacture  finished  product  s. 

As  I  close,  a  word  for  the  futiu-e:  Additional  restrictions  will 
undoubtedly  become  necessary-^-even  now  many  additional  articles 
and  materials  are  under  study,  with  a  view  to  placing  them  on  the 
export-control  list.  Many  students  of  the  situation,  experts  in  their 
respective  fields,  have  pointed  oirt  that  the  control  of  imports,  as 
well  as  exports.  Is  a  major  problem  requiring  early  solution. 

In  conclusion,  only  full  employment  of  our  tremendous  economic 
power,  buttressed  by  the  worlds  greatest  concentration  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  reinforced  by  adequate  conservation  of  needed  products 
and  materla's.  can  combine  with  our  military  and  naval  power  to 
produce  the  total  defense  required  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 


Claim  of  Hjalmar  M.  Seby— S.  3729 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

^^  OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23,  1940 

^^Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  some  hesitation 
that  I  comment  upon  the  veto  message  of  the  President  in 


connection  with  the  above  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  which  was  vetoed  on  December  19.  as  appears 
on  page  13967  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  that  date. 

Cf  course,  I  do  not  knew  who  prepares  these  veto  messages. 
It  has  been  my  cbservation  during  this  Congress  that  a  great 
many  veto  messages  have  come  to  the  House  in  connection 
with  bills  which  have  been  handled  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Claims.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  party  who  gives  advice  in 
connection  with  these  matters  has  a  wrong  viewpoint.  I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  vindictiveness  because  I  concede  the 
sincerity  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  various  odvisers. 

I  do  beheve  that  some  regard  should  be  given  as  to  the 
reason  why  Congress  passes  these  bills.  When  these  bills 
reach  Congress  and  when  they  are  favorably  reported  by 
the  committees,  the  claimant  has  exhausted  legal  and  equit- 
able remedies.  Olhei-wise.  his  Member  cf  the  Senate  or 
House  would  not  be  introducing  a  bill.  Congress  gives  regard 
to  the  various  equities  and  exercises  its  best  judgment  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  without  a  remedy  to  right  the  wrongs  that 
have  been  done  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Piesident  animated  by  humanitarian 
motives  would  never  veto  this  bJl  if  he  knew  the  facts  a.s 
Members  of  Congress  know  them.  Hjalmar  M.  Seby  came  to 
this  country  as  an  immigrant.  He  is  of  sturdy  and  honest 
Norwegian  stock,  the  type  of  immigrant  who  has  helped  in 
the  upbuilding  of  America.  He  served  under  our  flag  in 
World  War  number  one.  His  story  has  been  told  to  Senators 
and  to  Members  of  the  House,  and  knowing  full  well  that  he 
has  no  remedy  in  the  courts,  and  that  he  has  no  legal  or 
equitable  rights  which  can  be  enforced  in  the  courts,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  this  legislation.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  is  an  adverse  report  by  a  Government  department 
is  not  conclusive  because  a  department  sometimes  has  the 
wrong  viewpoint,  and  sui>erior  oflBcers  hesitate  very  greatly 
to  overrule  the  mistakes  of  their  subordinates.  A  dejjartment 
report  means  a  letter  from  someone  who  is  prosecutor,  or 
attorney  for  the  defense,  and  judge  and  jury  combined. 

At  some  o^er  time.  I  hope  to  comment  on  the  veto  mes- 
sage. My  purpose  now  is  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  someone  familiar  with  how  claims  are  handled  here  may 
p)ersonally  discuss  with  the  President  the  policy  of  vetoing 
private  claims  bills  after  they  have  been  considered  by 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  this  claim.  The  claimant  lives  in  Texas.  I  met  him  by 
accident,  and  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases.  I  gave  him  a 
hearing  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Claims 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  committee  to  uiiich  the  ordinary 
citizen  can  come  for  relief  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  D    RrLETY 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  George  D.  Riley,  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  bears 
out  my  contention,  made  before  this  House  when  the  so-called 
Ramspeck  bill  was  under  consideration,  that  those  they 
wanted  to  get  out  would  get  out  and  those  they  wanted  to 
retain  would  be  kept.  The  whole  procedure.  I  maintain,  Is 
farcical  and  means  nothing  more  than  a  further  break-down 
of  the  merit  system. 
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The  article  is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  December  23.  1940] 

V.     S.     AND     US — MANY     EXAMINATIONS     REDUCE     CASUALTIES ONE     TEST 

MEANS    28. S    FAIL;     MORE  THAN    ONE,    11.4    FAIL 

(By  George  D.  Riley) 

Here  Is  nil  the  proof  needed  to  support  the  statement  that  the 
Ramspeck  examination  will  be  the  stumbling  block  for  many 
thousands 

Bearing  in  mind  only  one  examination  Is  allowable  and  that  Civil 
S?rvlce  Commission  was  consulted  at  every  turn  of  events  during 
the  months  and  years  from  the  days  when  H  R  2700  was  the 
bill  and  later  when  it  was  transformed  Into  an  intricate  bit  of 
legislation  known  a.s  H    R    960.  let's  examine  the  figures: 

The  Commission  has  been  entirely  generous  to  assure  passing 
marks  for  these  who  take  noncompetitive  examinations.  This  is  so 
pronounced  that  within  a  few  months  the  percentage  of  casualties 
in  such  examinations  has  been  reduced  from  28  5  to  114 

The  Commi.sslcn  has  continued  to  examine  and  reexamine  \mtil 
ex.imlnces  finally  get  through,  except  the  Just-noted  114  percent. 
It  may  be  assumed  there  Is  little  hope  for  the  11.4  percent,  except 
that  further  ex.Tininations  may  bring  the  percentage  to  the  7  per- 
cent level,  which  we  exp>ect  will  be  the  case  shortly 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  on  tbe  one  hand  the  Commission 
has  advised  the  President  to  issue  an  Executive  order  which  will 
permit  pa.ssing  grndfs — eventually — for  one  group  and  has  advised 
the  Congnss  to  order  the  Commission  to  clamp  down  with  one 
examination  on  an  even  greater  number. 

It  has  been  found  that  among  those  who  have  taken  noncom- 
petitive examinations  betwron  July  1.  1938.  and  December  11,  1940, 
that  31.G30  cases  were  completed  The  Exerutlvp  order  of  June  24. 
1938.  provided  a  decidedly  generous  percentape  of  these  ca-ses  Of 
the  31.630  cas^s.  only  3  6i4  were  disallowed,  or  1 1  4  percent.  In  the 
long  run  The  rea.«ons  were  failure  to  pass  the  physical  examination 
or  the  written  examination  (In  some  cases  there  was  none),  failure 
to  report  for  examination,  noncitizenship.  Insufficient  service,  un- 
suitabllity.  moral  and  or  arrest  records,  etc. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  casualty  rate  was  15  percent  For 
1940  it  was  only  10  3  percent.  But  the  Ramspeck  examination 
has  not  been  Included,  of  course. 

Despite  the  dra-^tic  reduction  In  "over-all"  percentage  failures,  the 
medical  examination  continues  to  hold  firm  at  47.8  percent  of  all 
who  fail  ,  ^  , 

All  of  which  shows  that  the  medical  test  apparently  is  being 
stlfTened.  while  the  other  phases  of  the  test.s  are  being  relaxed— for 
those  who  get  more  than  one  examination — through  repeated  tests. 


The  Need  of  Regenerative  Spiritual  Force  a 
National  Hazard 

I  
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OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF   F    L    THURSTON.   EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.    CALI- 
FORNIA TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION.  SOUTHERN  SECTION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol  owing 
address  of  F.  L.  Thurston,  executive  secretary,  California 
Teachers'  A.s.^ociation.  Southern  Section,  delivered  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  the  30.000  public-school 
teachers  of  southein  California,  September  29.  1940. 

The  widespread  lack  of  the  driving  force  available  to  man- 
kind through  belief  in  spiritual  guidance.  I  believe,  consti- 
tutes at  this  time  a  national  hazard.  In  my  opinion,  the 
address  of  Secretary  Thurston  makes  a  strong  case  of  the 
need  of  religious  training,  and  it  should  enccurage  church  and 
school  leaders  throuchout  our  Nation  to  cooperate  in  plan- 
ning courses  for  the  spiritual  inspiration  of  our  youth. 

The  address  follows: 

The  life  of  a  true  teacher  is  ever  a  life  of  service,  continually  giving 
ones  ^eli  that  youth  may  develop  Into  abundant  citizen.ship  It 
seems  now  evident  that  society  will  expect  of  us  an  additional 
cervice— a  service  perhaps  new  to  many  members  of  our  profession. 
The  overturn  of  human  society  has  Inevitably  brought  to  the  top 
tho=e  el°m°nts  of  Christian  life  and  thought  which  center  about 
service  -The  ta.=;k  to  be  accomplished  en  earth  Is  so  immense,  the 
enemic=  analnst  v^honi  the  Christian  program  must  win  its  way  are 
so  formidable,  and  the  need  of  unselfishneis,  public-mindednes.s 
and  sacnflc'fll  love  Is  so  urgent,  that  anyone  who  thinks  at  all  about 
humanity  s  condition  must  thinli  about  service. 


We  are  living  today  In  a  perilous  time — perhaps  In  the  most  Inter- 
esting time  thus  far  revealed  In  history.  It  presents  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  challenge  Christianity  has  met  In  2,000  years,  and 
a  challenge  to  our  democratic  civilization.  For  2.000  years  there  has 
been  developing  the  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  that  life 
is  sacred  Today  this  beautiful  conception  of  life  is  challenged  as 
never  before.  We  know  there  Is  no  divine  right  of  the  despot.  But 
do  we  truly  appreciate  cur  privileges  under  democracy? 

Tr-ie  appreciation  of  democracy  carries  an  obligation  to  defend 
our  privileges  Democracy  is  the  Christian  way  of  living,  and  democ- 
racy cannot  long  endure  if  we  give  up  Chrl.stian  Idealism.  The 
strength  of  the  Mayflower  compact  lay  in  its  expression  of  right 
relationships  as  interpreted  from  Christian  Ideals. 

Based  on  those  ideals  of  right  relationships  and  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  our  forefathers,  we  developed  the  greatest  nation  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  So  glorious  a  heritage  of  individual  privi- 
lege have  "we  enjoyed  that  millions  from  the  corners  of  the  earth 
have  sought  our  "shores  and  prayed  for  the  right  of  citizenship. 
Conditions  seemingly  beyond  our  control  have  lorced  us  to  pause 
in  our  progress,  and  searching  questions  appall  us.  There  are 
trends  that  alarm  those  who  give  a  thought  to  national  welfare. 
Great  nations  have  decreed  that  their  agreements  were  but  scraps 
of  paper.  Our  citizens  have  failed  to  honor  their  formal  promises 
to  such  an  extent  that  confidence  In  our  fellow  man  is  shaken. 
Business  leaders  realize  with  horror  that  individual  character  has 
crumpled. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce.  speaking  the  thought 
of  the  great  business  interests  of  our  Nation  a  few  months  ago. 
urged  that  more  attention  be  given  in  the  schools  of  America  to 
moral  and  religious  training  This  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
message  uttered  by  big  bi'i.iness  In  decades.  The  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  then,  has  analyzed  our  period  and  finds  a  Nation- 
wide heartache  which  can  bo  healed  only  by  a  positive  return  on  a 
large  scale  to  living  imbued  by  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone.  We 
are.  then,  coming  again  to  understand  that  the  simple  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  law.  equality,  and  Justice  represent  the  highest  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  and  that  without  confidence  in  our  fellow  man  there 
can  be  no  abundant  life  to  enjoy. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said.  •'Civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  it  is  redeemed  spiritually." 

The  President  of  our  Nation  in  January  of  this  year.  In  his  address 
to  the  White  Hotise  conference  on  Childhood  in  a  Democracy,  said: 
"In  view  of  the  estimate  that  perhaps  one-half  of  the  children  of 
this  counttry  are  having  no  regular  religious  Instruction.  It  la 
important  to  consider  how  provision  can  best  be  made  for  religious 
training." 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  which  is  com- 
posed of  41  Protestant  denominations  and  30  State  interdenomina- 
tional agencies,  held  a  conference  In  February  of  this  year  In 
Chicago.  Prominent  laymen  voiced  the  need  of  a  drive  for  religious 
training,  Mr  J  L.  Kraft,  cheese-products  manufacturer,  said.  "The 
need  of  a  crusade  for  Christian  education  Is  obvious  and  urgent." 
He  asserted  there  are  more  than  15,000,000  boys  and  girls  under  17 
years  of  age  without  religious  instruction. 

We  must  recognize  that  with  more  than  50  percent  of  our  youth 
having  little  or  no  contact  with  moral  and  religious  training,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  condition  which  is  a  hazard  to  our  Nation. 
It  is  well  that  we  inquire  whether  we  are  drifting  toward  a  time 
when  the  Sabbath  Day  may  become  merely  a  continental  gala  day 
Instead  of  a  day  for  meditation  and  development  of  spiritual  poise. 
Jt  is  proper  that  we  remind  ourselves  again  that  democracy  Is  the 
Christian  way  of  living  In  order  for  people  to  progress,  they  must 
believe  They  must  have  faith  In  certain  spiritual  values,  or  at 
least  have  faith  that  spiritual  values  do  exist.  Do  the  young  people 
of  today  have  faith  in  spiritual  values;  are  there  not  many — par- 
ticularly children — who  do  not  know  that  spiritual  values  even 
exist?     It   is  with  these  young  people  that  our  tomorrow  lies. 

We  have  great  cause  for  gratitude  that  our  forefathers,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  set  up  a  government  on  an  explicit  and  formal 
recognition  of  certain  Inalienable  rights  that  no  government  can 
abrcgate.  and  on  the  proposition  that  governments  derive  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  interpret  that 
basic  principle  to  mean  man  Is  not  made  for  the  state,  but  the 
state  for  man.  We  shall  lose  the  vision  of  our  initial  high  Ideal  If 
we  forget  that  In  our  Republic  the  state  is  founded  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  that  man's  inalienable  rights  come  not  from  the 
state  hut  from  the  Creator.  We  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  basic  principle  of  the  rlphts  uf  the  Government 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  only  If  our  citizens  have  a  cultivated 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  a  sincere  disposition  to  be  guided  by 
that  sense. 

Do  you  know  of  any  people  mentioned  In  any  history  which  has 
kept  a  clear  hold  ori  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  except 
through  the  medium  of  revealed  religion?  Washington  spoke  great 
words  of  wiFdom  when  he  said.  "Reason  and  exp?rler.ce  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle."  It  is  a  broad  statement,  but  certainly  his- 
torically true,  that  "no  nation  with  schools  was  ever  bles.sed  with 
the  maintenance  of  religious  principle  in  Its  citizens  unless  th^ise 
schools  made  provision  for  the  Instruction  of  children  in  the  religion 
of  their  parents." 

It  was  in  Washington's  day  In  1787  that  Congress  enacted  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  which  until  1835  continued  to  be  the  besic 
law  in  that  section  of  our  country.  That  ordinance  contained  this 
significant  provision:  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  It  is 
certainly   evident    that    Washington    and   his   contemporaries   fully 
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that  I  comment  upon  the  veto  message  of  the  President  In      of  the  merit  system. 


bunianitj  s  condition  must  think  about  bcrvlce. 


I    certainly    eviaent    tnai    wasnuigion    anu    uis    ».uiilvlih^ui«wic»    iui»j 
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Inunded  that  religion  and  morality  as  well  as  knowledge  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  school*  which  were  thus  to  be  forever  encouraged. 

We  decreed  early  in  our  national  life  for  separation  of  church  and 
state  We  have  carried  the  idea  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  Bible 
has  been  practically  barred  from  our  public  schools,  and  millions  of 
our  ciUzens  have  never  heard  of  the  Golden  Rule.  We  teach  English 
and  foreign  languages,  but  the  most  beautiful  literature  produced 
through  the  ages — Holy  Writ — is  becoming  the  lost  word.  | 

We  must  rememljer  In  our  emphasis  on  freedom  the  strong  plea 
by  President  Grant:  "Hold  fast  to  the  Bible,  it  Is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  liberties."  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  emphatically  cau- 
tioned: "Every  thinking  man  realizes  what  many  forget,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  are  so  Interwoven  and  entwined  with  our 
Whole  civic  and  social  life  that  It  would  be  literally— I  do  not  mean 
figuratively.  I  mean  literally — Impossible  for  us  to  figure  to  ovu-selves  , 
what  that  life  would  be  If  those  teachings  were  removed." 

Dr.  Paxil  Monroe.  In  his  History  of  Education,  dlscxisslng  the 
problem  of  Integrating  the  religious  element  with  general  educa- 
tion, commented  as  follows:  "The  complete  secularization  of  schools 
has  led  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  religious  elements  In  public 
education,  and  the  very  general  excltislcn  of  the  study  or  even  the 
use  of  the  Bible  and  all  religious  literatxire.  Thus  the  material 
that  a  few  generations  ago  furnished  the  sole  content  of  elementary 
education  Is  now  entirely  excluded  and  a  problem  of  very  great 
Importance — that  of  religious  education — Is  presented.  Little  or  no 
attempt  at  solution  Is  tieing  made  and  little  Interest  aroused.  The 
problem  for  the  teacher  comes  to  be  quite  similar  to  that  formu- 
lated by  the  Greek  philosophers,  to  produce  character  through  an 
education  that  Is  domlnantly  rational,  and  that  excludes  all  recog- 
nition of  the  traditional  religious  element.  It  does  not  assist  In 
solving  the  problem,  to  deny  that  as  a  people  through  our  schools 
we  have  definitely  rejected  revealed  religion  as  a  basis  for  morality 
and  seek  to  find  a  sufficient  basis  In  the  development  of  rationality 
In  the  child.  One  most  important  phase  of  education  Is  left  to 
the  church  and  the  home,  neither  of  which  is  doing  much  to  meet 
the  demand." 

Dr  Thomas  S.  Gates,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  Its  recent  bicentennial  celebration,  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
essential  place  of  religious  Ideals,  when  he  said:  "Many  an  educator 
is  like  a  builder  who  orders  work  ahead  at  full  speed  while  the  fires 
are  going  out  under  his  boilers.  Learning  without  religion,  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  growth  and  character,  tends  too  often  to 
produce  a  clever,  hard,  self-seeking  kind  of  success  which,  if  It 
becomes  widespread  enough,  leads  to  the  total  eclipse  of  culture 
and  humanity  in  the  state  and  the  undermining  of  civilization." 

Our  mo6t  thoughtful  leaders  realize  this  condition  has  produced 
a  grave  national  danger.  A  conference  of  40  of  our  Nation  s  leaders 
in  rellglovis.  scientific,  and  philosophic  life  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  New  York  City.  Following  sincere  deliberation  they  Issued  a 
manifesto  urging  all  Americans  to  look  to  their  spiritual  ramparts. 
They  described  the  dangers  they  discerned,  and  made  recommenda- 
tions in  these  words:  "Decreasing  respect  for  ethical  and  religious 
values  among  the  democratic  peoples  has  introduced  Intellectual 
confusion  in  their  educational  systems.  In  their  literatures,  and  in 
organs  of  public  opinion  generally.  •  •  •  In  consequence  the 
morale  of  the  democracies  has  deteriorated     •     •     •. 

"If  America  Is  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  totalitarianism,  our 
citizens  must  marshal  to  her  defense  their  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  military,  forces.  We  dare  not  remain  •  •  •  In  con- 
flict with  one  another  In  a  world  where  the  opponents  of  our 
American  Ideals  are  closely  united.  Nor  dare  we  rear  our  children 
a5  cynical  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  civilized  society  rather  than 
as  responsible  participants  In  Its  burdens.     •      •      • 

'Tills  way  of  life — the  democratic  or  Christian  way  of  life — must 
be  based  ultimately  on  the  religious  principle  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man  when  regarded  as  the  child 
of  Clod.  It  must  uncompromisingly  oppose  any  effort  at  deification 
of  the  state,  or  the  suppression  of  Individual  liberty  and  sense  of 
moral  responsibility. 

•"This  country  today  Is  endangered  less  by  a  shortage  of  trained 
soldiers  and  a  poorly  organized  munitions  industry  than  by  a  loss  of 
faith  In  spiritual  values  " 

Dr  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, addressing  the  student  body  on  the  U.  C.  L.  A.  campus  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  semester,  said  In  part:  •"There  Is  a  great 
need  for  some  directive  force  to  rally  the  recuperative  power  of 
mankind  and  win  the  race  with  catastrophe. 

"Education  cannot  provide  such  a  force.  Important  as  it  is.  be- 
cause it  Is  not  the  minds  but  the  souls  of  men  that  must  be  regen- 
erated if  catastrophe  Is  not  surely  to  come  Men  and  nations  must 
have  not  so  much  a  change  of  mind  as  a  change  of  heart.  They 
must  listen  to  God  and  obey,  lest  they  listen  to  Hitler  or  Sulin 
and  grovel. 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  American  heritage  cannot  for  long  exist 
without  a  flrn>ly  grounded  religious  faith,  for  the  very  same  qualities 
which  religion  stresses — self-sacrifice.  wUlingness  to  give  of  one^s 
time  and  effort  without  hope  of  material  reward,  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others — are  every  one  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of    representative    democracy." 

Dr.  Robprt  A.  Mlllikan,  of  California  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
an  arUcle  on  the  problem  of  defense,  recently  warned  that  science 
and  education  alone  cannot  afford  the  Inspiration  needed  by  men, 
and  added  there  must  be  a  renewal  ol  appreciation  of  spiritual 
values  if  we  are  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  prlvUege*  of  democracy 
A  more  tolerant  attitude  in  the  matter  of  permitting  the  teaching 
of  right  and  wrong  In  our  public  schools  Is  developing  in  m«kny 


sections  of  our  Nation.  Dr.  Luther  Allen  Weigle,  dean  of  Yale 
University  Divinity  School,  In  addressing  the  recent  session  of  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education  held  In  Chicago,  said: 
"To  exclude  religion  from  the  public  schools  would  be  to  surrender 
these  schools  to  sectarianism,  atheism,  and  Irrellgion  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  or  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  to  hinder  the  schools'  acknowledgment  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God."  ,„    .      ,    ^      ,       ,». 

It  may  be  that  the  public  school  In  time  will  include  In  its 
offering  some  degree  of  religious  training.  That  depends  upon  the 
gradual  development  of  a  more  tolerant  spirit  In  our  citizens  We 
are  confronted  with  the  condition  that  50  percent  of  our  youth  are 
approaching  adulthood  without  definite  religious  training.  It  would 
seem  there  Is  here  a  great  and  immediate  challenge  to  the  Christ  inn 

church.  „  ^,  .  ,  . 

There  Is  now  a  wave  of  opinion  spreading  over  our  Nation  which 
favors  weekday  religious  instruction  for  youth  In  their  own  dencml- 
naticnal  centers,  under  a  plan  known  as  released  time.  Credit 
toward  graduaticn  from  the  public  schools  is  allowed  for  work 
satisfactorily  done  under  the  guidance  of  instructors  appointed  by 
the  church  Eight  hundred  communities  are  now  offering  such 
courses  Kansas  City.  Kans  ,  where  there  are  11.000  of  their  22.000 
school  children  enrolled  for  religious  Instruction.  Is  a  notable 
example  Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  has  had  such  a  program  since  1933. 
The  board  of  education  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  on  December  11,  1939. 
approved  the  development  of  such  cuurses. 

The  McLaughlin  bill,  an  act  to  amend  the  education  law  in 
relation  to  authorizing  religious  Instruction,  was  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Assembly  in  January  1940,  enacted,  and  signed  by 
Governor  Lehman  The  active  provision  of  that  law  is:  "Absence 
for  religious  observance  and  education  shall  be  permitted  under 
rules  that  the  commissioner  shall  esUbllsh." 

The  National  Council  on  Education,  which  met  in  Washington  in 
1940.  gave  an  important  challenge  to  the  churches.  Dr  George  F. 
Zook.  president  of  the  council,  made  a  strong  claim  for  the  place  of 
religion  In  education,  which  he  followed  with  this  striking  state- 
ment: ■•!  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
making  available  school  and  college  time  for  the  pursuit  of  religious 
education,  the  general  public  will  not  be  content  with  the  develop- 
ment merely  of  sectarianism  It  will  be  necessary  for  certam  cf 
the  denominations  to  Uke  far  more  seriously  than  at  present  the 
preparation  and  provision  for  competent  teachers  who  can  compare 
favorably  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  regular  classroom 
Instruction." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1940  Issue,  carries  an  article.  God  in 
the  Public  Schools,  by  Dean  Henry  W  Holmes,  chairman  of  the 
Harvard  University  committee  on  educational  relations  and  for  20 
years  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Dean  Holmes  finds 
the  plan  •'whereby  the  public  schools  may  help  the  churche*  by 
adjustment  of  the  schedule  to  permit  instruction  in  religion  on 
school  time  but  under  church  direction  and  at  church  expense" 
satisfactory.  Dean  Holmes  adds,  "In  the  face  of  what  is  happening 
In  the  world,  there  Is  in  fact  no  refuge  for  the  human  spirit  but 
religion." 

If  "released  time'"  for  instruction  in  religion  or  spiritual  values 
is  not  feasible  In  California  at  this  time,  then  church  leader.';  might 
secure  through  the  aid  of  our  schools  a  census  of  children  and 
youth  enrolled,  and  make  an  urgent  canvass  for  attendance  at 
church  schools.  A  revival  cf  appreciation  of  spiritual  values  must 
come  if  democracy  is  to  prevail. 

There  is,  then,  certain  to  be  a  great,  pulsating,  aggressive  move- 
ment which  will  lead  to  sincere  Inquiry  and  understanding  of  the 
revealed  ideals  of  religion.     Members  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
In  position  to  render  valuable  aid  to  this  great  forward  movement. 
Democracy  is  the  Christian  way  of  living 


The  Insidious  Wiles  of  Foreign  Influence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  23.  1940 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  am  including  an  extract  from  an  address  de- 
livered on  September  17,  1796.  by  George  Washington,  an 
extract  from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  also  an 
extract  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  Winston  Churchill,  at 
present  Prime  Minister  of  England: 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  m^,  fellow  citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake:  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
But  that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Impartial,  else  It  becomes 
the  Instnmaent  of  the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead  cf  a 
defense  against  It.    Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and 
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excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
clanger  or.ly  on  ore  s:de  and  ser\e  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
ol  mfluer.c?  on  the  other  Real  pauiots.  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  oaius; 
while  Its  tool-!  ai-id  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the 
pcviple.  to  surrender  their  interests — George  Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Address. 

I  am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all 
the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  discharize  cf  the 
national  debt;  and  not  for  a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries 
merely  to  make  partisans,  and  for  increasing,  by  every  device,  the 
public  debt,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  public  blessing  I  am 
for  relying,  for  Internal  defense,  on  ovu"  railUia  solely,  till  actual 
invasicn.  and  for  5uch  a  naval  force  only  as  may  protect  our  coasts 
and  harbors  from  such  depredations  as  we  have  experienced;  and  not 
for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe  the  public 
sentiment;  nor  for  a  Navy,  which,  by  it*  own  expenses  and  the 
eternal  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate  us.  «-ill  grind  us  with  public 
burdens,  and  sink  us  under  them.  I  am  for  free  commerce  with 
all  nations;  political  connections  with  none;  and  little  or  no  diplo- 
matic establishment  And  I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new 
trea!ies  with  the  quirrels  cf  Europe;  entering  that  field  of  slaughter 
to  preserve  their  balance  •  •  •  The  first  object  of  my  heart  Is 
mv  own  country — Thomas  Jefferson 

Legally  we  owe  this  debt  to  the  tJnited  States,  but  logically  we 
don't,  and  this  because  America  should  have  minded  her  own  busi- 
ness and  stayed  out  of  the  World  War  If  she  had  done  so.  the 
Allies  would  have  made  peace  with  Germany  in  the  spnng  of  1917 
thus  saving  over  a  million  British,  French.  American  and  other 
lives  and  preventlne  the  subsequent  rise  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  — 
Winston  Churchill  to  William  GnfBn  (1936». 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  inserted  these  excerpts  as  guides  to  our 
thinking,  in  the  light  of  history  and  the  sage  warnings  of  the 
statesmen  of  our  p,\.<;t.  in  order  that  we  of  our  time  may  watch 
our  stfp  that  ue  may  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past  and  guard 
our  repubhcan  form  of  government  from  the  degeneracy  of 
the  dictatorship  certain  to  obtain  in  a  war  and  pretty  sure  to 
endure  after  such  a  struggle. 


Are  You  an  American? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICH^G.AN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
,    Thursday.  December  26.  1940 


EDITORL^L   I-T50M  THE  NZW  YORK   ENQUIRER 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  Americans 
face  the  truth  and.  meeting  the  facts,  determine  whether  they 
owe  allegiance  to  their  own  country,  America,  or  to  some 
foreign  nation. 

It  is  time  that  loyalty  to  our  own  country  determine  our 
action.';.  No-'oneT  should  animosity  toward  one  nation  or 
one  people,  friendship  toward  another,  so  influence  us  that 
we  forget  ourselves.  Among  peoples  and  nations,  self-preser- 
vation 15  still  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  people  or  the 
nation  which  forgets  that  law  is  the  tool,  the  slave,  of  some 
nation  which  remembers  it. 

The  thought  i.s  so  clearly,  so  completely,  expressed  in  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Enquirer  that  it  is  here  re- 
printed: I 

LET    CHRISTMAS    BPtTK    US    TO    nCHT    FOE    PEACE    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 

OF    AMX3UCA 

■  Per  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe  and  bring  them  back  to 
principlfs  of  moralitv  and  a  resp?ct  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character." — Thomas 
Jefferson 

It  has  become  a  major  crime  in  the  tJnited  States  of  America  to 

be  an  .American? 

Those  who  speak  and  act  as  Americans  should,  are  insuntly 
pounced  upon  and  b<*.«:meared  as  dupes  or  agents  of  foreign  powers 
hostile   to   the   Republic 

This  mode  cf  attack  upon  American  patriotism  in  thought  and 
d<;>ed  s  nothing  new  It  was  put  into  ruthless  operation  In  the 
Revolutionary    War    against    George    Washington    and    those    who. 


under  and  with  him.  were  risking  their  lives  and  everything  they 
had  to  the  end  that  America  would  be  cmar.cipatcd  from  tran*- 
Atlantic  chains  and  enabled  to  Uvc  her  own  life  m  he:  own  w&y. 
safe  from  all  foreign  interference  and  all  foreign  influence 

Thtre  is  no  need  to  point  out  in  detail  whence  come  the  inspi- 
ration and  driving  force  of  the  campaign  acainst  America  that  is 
being  waged  upon  Ameiican  soil  for  the  purpose  of  undoing  the 
work  of  the  Father  cf  his  Country  and  making  this  Republic  a 
militant  partner  m  EXircpes  latest  blocd  feud 

We  Amcrican.s  are  entirely  too  prune  to  blame  Britain  for  the 
brutal  war  campaigr:  to  which  cur  country  is  being  subtly  sub- 
jected Instead  of  excoriating  Britain  should  we  not  rather  con- 
demn ourselves?  If  wc  were  as  true  to  otir  own  interests  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times  as  Britain  is  to  hers,  we  would  not  l)e 
confronting  the  fateful  crisis  we  are  now  facing 

Instead,  therefore,  of  blaming  Britain,  let  us  give  her  the  high 
credit  that  15  her  due 

Let  us  moreover,  take  a  leaf,  or  rather  many  leaves  out  of  her 
book,  and  apply  to  our  own  land  the  mighty  lessons  which  they 
teach 

For  our  doing  this,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  time  than  the 
present,  when  we  are  in  the  sacred  season  in  which  the  hearts  and 
souls  cf  millions  and  millions  the  world  over  are  preoccupied  with 
the  thoughts  cf  that  peace  and  good  will  anrcng  all  nations  inspired 
bv  the  birth  of  Him  who  was  and  Is  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Good 
Will. 

You  mothers  of  America  are  thrice  fortunate  this  Christmas  sea- 
son in  that  your  l>oys  are  not  be-ng  fed  alive  by  the  thousand  to 
the  hell  flames  of  war  abroad  But  you  have  no  assurance  that 
your  good  fortune  will  continue  On  the  contrary,  vcu  have  the 
most  ample  Justification  for  the  foreboding  dre.id  which  oppre.sses 
you  But  ycu  and  every  other  victim  of  the  war  for  war  that  is 
ix-mg  levied  u;x;n  the  United  States  cf  America,  have  the  recom- 
pense of  knowing  that  there  is  yet  time  to  act  that  there  is  yet 
time  for  an  apcni7ed  people  to  turn  upon  the  war  manipulators 
and  save  the  Republic  from  the  terrible  fate  to  which  It  Is  l>eing 
unceasingly  lured 

In  our  cont^-st  to  succor  America  It  is  vital  to  bear  In  mind  that 
when  Brit.ain  seeks  to  have  us  fieht  her  battles  and  pay  her  war 
losses  she  is  actuated  solely  by  an  anxiety  to  do  what  will  rebound 
to  her  own  benefit 

We  mu.'^t  honor  her  for  eternally  serving  her  own  interests  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  exploited  by  her  the  fault  lies  with  our- 
selves     And   the  remedy  likewise  lies  with  cur=elves 

No  one  will  have  the  temerity  tc  say  that  Britain,  had  ihe  done 
for  us  in  the  World  War  what  we  did  for  her.  and  received  the 
Uncle  Shylock  reward  which  we  received,  wctild  tcleratc  ctir  even 
suggesting  that  ;he  repeat  the  procedure  en  an  even  larger  scale 
at   the  present   time 

And  if  sh.e  did  not  only  tolerate  our  suggestion  but  set  about  the 
repeatlne  process,  we  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  de<^pise  her  for 
her  want  of  common  sens<»  alone. 

Oh.  let  s  stop  upbraiding  and  scolding  and  denouncing  Britain 
and  profit  by  her  example  of  self -loyalty  to  the  jUllest  extent 

Our  first  line  of  defense  is  here  at  home,  not  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

When  the  Nazi  ■blitzkrieg"  in  Europe  was  at  its  height  last  June, 
the  British  retained  by  far  the  major  portion  of  their  air  and  other 
forces  at  home,  because  they  realized  that,  de.^plte  the  plight  of  their 
French  and  other  allies  their  first  line  of  defense  was  in  Britain. 
So  eacer  were  they  to  hold  their  first  line  of  defense  that  they  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  withdraw  all  their  forces  from  the  Conti- 
nent, leaving  their  allies  to  their  fate,  when  the  Nazi  onslaught  was 
smashing  all  before  it      Britain  always  puts  Britain  first 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  laughable  albeit  treasonable,  fallacy 
that  Britain  is  America  s  first  line  of  defense.  In  the  War  of  In- 
dependence George  W;iihington  and  his  fellow  Americans  were  told 
the  same  thing  when  they  were  admonished  that  our  country  could 
not  exist  alone,  that  it  needed  the  protection  and  care  of  England 
if  it  were  not  to  beccme  the  prey  of  some  other  European  power 

But  George  Washington  and  his  compatriots  were  men  of  thought. 
devotion,  and  action,  and  they  simply  scorned  this  damnable  heresy. 
The  sagacity  of  their  steadfastness  Is  there  for  all  to  see 

And  now.  in  the  twentieth  century,  when  we  are  by  far  the  great- 
est nation  of  cur  day  or  any  other  day.  the  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  believe  that  Britain  Is  cur  first  line  of  defense  and 
that  Britain  is  fighting  our  battle. 

The  simple  tiuth  of  the  matter  is  that  Britain  herself  does  not 
believe  the>e  things,  and  she  rightfully  holds  in  contempt  all  those 
whr   do  believe  them 

There    Is    nothing    that    Britain    wculd    not    give    at    this   instant 
could   she   exchange   places   with   us    and   live   and    thrive  securely 
under  the  God-g:ven  protection  cf  two  vast  oceans  and  her  own  vast 
strength,  without  foreign  handicaps  of  any  kind. 
W7:y  are  we  not  as  wise  as  she? 

Those  who  desire  proof  of  the  bewhijkered  character  of  The 
propaganda  that  America  must  rely  for  protection  upon  Britannia 
have  but  to  read  two  proclamations  Issued  by  Maj.  Gen.  Benedict 
Arnold  after  he  absconded  from  West  Point  on  his  famous  aid-for- 
Britain  enterprise 

Britain  is  not  to  be  taxed  with  Arnold's  treason.  He  was  a  native 
Afherican.  but  like  too  many  natives  and  other  Americans  of  our 
day,  his  heart  belonged  to  BrlUnnla.  not  to  America 
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The  grand  patron  of  American  disloyalty  to  America,  past  and 
present  Issued  the  proclamations  in  question  to  the  American 
people  and  Washington's  army.  After  the  manner  of  our  present- 
day  dislovallsts.  Arnold  poses  as  a  super-American.  He  besmears 
Washington  and  hla  copatrtota  in  the  best  ald-for-Brltaln  style. 

Talk  of  aid  for  Britain  r  Listen  to  the  American-born  Bonedict 
Arnold  as  he  addresses  the  American  people,  after  having  deserted 
America  to  .stand  by  Britain: 

•I  affect  no  disguise,  and  therefore  frankly  declare  that  in  these 
principles  I  had  determined  to  retain  my  (American)  arms  and 
command  for  ar  opportunity  to  surrender  them  to  Great  Britain. 
and  m  concerting  the  measures  for  a  purpose,  In  my  opinion,  as 
grateful  as  It  would  have  been  beneficial  to  my  country." 

If  Britain,  who  on  December  15  defaulted  upon  her  World  War 
debt  to  us.  amounting  to  the  prodigious  figure  of  »5.65 1.792.208. 
succeeds  In  taking  Uncle  Sam  for  another  one-way  financial  ride, 
she  will  merit  not  a  word  of  censure  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

If  Britain  succeeds  in  securing  American  merchant  shipping  for 
transporting  her  war  supplies,  and  American  warships  as  convoys 
for  her  own  and  our  merchant  ships,  she  will  likewise  merit  not  a 
word  of  censure  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  If  Britain,  through  manifold  financial  and  other  maneuver- 
ings.  succeeds  in  befooling  Uncle  Sam  into  actual  and  unprece- 
dented war,  we  Americans  will  have  no  right  to  attribute  our  plight 

to  her  .     ,  _  , 

Did  any  American  ever  hear  of  a  leading  and  Influential  Briton 
callmg  in  the  new8pap>ermen  and  Informing  them  that  England 
owed  a  solemn  duty  to  America,  part  of  which  was  the  transmitting 
of  billions  of  dollars  as  gifts  to  Washington,  and  when  asked  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from,  replying:  "Out  of  your  pocket  and 
mine"? 

Did  ?ny  American  ever  hear  a  British  Government  spokesman 
earnestly  assuring  this  Republic  that  Britain  would  take  over  the 
prosecution  of  an  all-consuming  war.  which  this  Republic  itself 
had  declared  with  Its  eyes  wide  open,  and  further  hear  the  said 
British  Government  spokesman  pledge  America  that  British  blood 
and  wealth  and  all  other  resources  would  be  poured  out  in  behalf  of 
America,  like  water  shooting  from  a  fire  hose? 

Did  any  American  ever  see  the  British  Parliament,  while  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  stagnation  of  every  kind  gripped  Britain's 
national  life,  preoccupied  with  the  task  of  aiding  America  and  other 
foreign  countries,  voting  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  alien  lands,  and  placing  upon  the  backs  of  the  British 
people,  present  and  future,  the  slavery  of  redeeming  these  uncon- 
atlttitlonal  and  unconscionable  appropriations? 

Britain  is  too  wise  to  her  own  well-being  and  self-respect  to  per- 
mit recreancy  of  this  kind. 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of  all  the  lands  on  the 
earths  surface,  are  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  foreign  nations  the 
paramount  concern. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  your  country  Is  perilously 
close  to  active  participation  In  the  European  war  You  know 
what  our  going  to  war  means  to  the  America  you  love  and  the  boys 
you  love. 

Surely  you  and  the  rest  of  vour  fellow  citizens  of  this  afflicted  yet. 
thanks  be  to  God.  still  great  Republic,  are  not  going  to  remain 
inactive  while  the  furnaces  of  war  are  being  raised  to  white  heat 
to  receive  the  living  bodies  of  Amerlca,s  youth  and  with  them  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and   the  Constitution  of  the  United 

War  for  America  will  mean  untold  disasters  for  America,  Includ- 
ing at  the  very  outset  the  establishment  of  a  native  type  of  Nazi- 
Soviet  dictatorship  and.  consequently,  the  Immediate  triumph  here 
at  home  of  those  evlU  ostensibly  for  whose  destruction  abroad  we 
will  have  marched  to  battle. 

Americans,  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  arc  your 
sworn  servants,  elected  and  p.ild  by  you  to  do  your  will,  not  to 
exploit  and  enslave  you  as  they  please  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
foreign  nations  or  any  other  reason.  Keep  a  close  eye  upon  their 
words  and  performances.  Write  them,  telegraph  them,  telephone 
them— not  just  once  or  twice,  but  regularly. 

Communicate  with  them  right  now  and  Inform  them  that  you 
will  not  tolerate  the  policy  of  having  America  finance  and  fight 
Britain's  war;  that  your  Government  must  cease  playing  Santa 
Clau3  gone  mad  to  foreign  countries:  that  this  Republic's  first  and 
every  other  duty  Is  to  Itself;  and  that  the  public  servants  who  are 
chaining  and  ruining  America  will  one  day  have  to  render  a  strict 
account  of  their  actions  to  the  sovereign  jjeople  of  America. 

Let  us  Americans  be  as  mindful  of  and  as  active  for  the  interests 
of  this  Republic  as  Britain  is  for  those  of  Britain. 

When  we  resume  attending  steadfastly  to  our  own  concerns,  all 
our  fears  will  vanish  and  our  country's  safety  and  prosperity  will 
be  ir  all  respects  assured 

If  America  falls.  America  herself  and  not  Britain  will  be  respon- 
sible In  the  decisive  words  of  George  Washington,  the  First 
American : 

•Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  soil?  Why.  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  ol  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  Ehuropean  ambition,  rlvalshlp. 
interest,  htunor,  or  caprice?" 


The  time  for  mere  complaining  has  passed.  The  time  for  efTectl^ 
talk  and  effective  action  is  here  On  the  use  which  we  Americana 
make  of  U  depends  the  very  life  of  our  cherished  country. 

WnxiAM  Griffin. 
Editor  and  Pxibliaher,  New  York  Enquirer. 


Veto  of  Logan-Walter  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Deceynher  23  ileoialative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19),  1940 


LETTER     TO     PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT     FROM     BENJAMIN     C. 

HARVEY 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  by  Benjamin  C.  Harvey,  attorney 
at  law,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  in  reference  to  the  veto  of  the 
Logan-Walter  bill. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  letter  was  ordered   to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  December  19.  1940. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  of  the   United  States.   Washiyiffton,   D    C. 

Sir:  I  have  read  with  keen  interest  and  grave  ccncern  ycur  veto 
mrseare  to  Conj;re.ss  on  the  Walter-Logan  bill  I  am  not  consid- 
ering the  merits  or  demerits  except  to  say  that  it  is  my  sound  Judg- 
ment that  no  individual  or  agency  should  be  given  the  power  to 
pass  on  the  conduct  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
at  least  one  review  by  a  competent,  impartial  tribunal 

The  survival  of  the  demccratic  form  of  government  of  England 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  superior  and  satisfactory  admin- 
istration of  its  Judicial  department. 

The  trend  of  tlie  twentieth  century  in  legal  administration,  re- 
ferred tc  by  you,  is  following  the  trends  of  the  legal  administration 
in  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  Germany,  which  led  to  and  made 
possible  the  selzine  ol  power  by  the  dictators  of  thobe  countrle.s. 
The  trend  in  transferring  the  Judicial  functions  of  our  Government 
from  the  Judiciary  to  administrative  agencle?  should  be  reversed  ^nd 
the  Judicial  department  qualified  for  the  service  for  which  it  was 
created  by : 

First.  Engendering  a  new  and  wholesome  attitude  of  the  bar 
toward  the  transaction  of  legal  business. 

Second.  Conforming  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  solely  to 
the  plain  businest^  and  neceseity  of  swiftly  getting  at  the  truth,  and 
deciding  accordingly 

Third.  CTeat:nf;  an  ela.stic  and  adequate  court  machinery. 

You  will  find  the  proposals  outlined  above  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Judicial  Laymen's  Association.  Inc.,  published  in  January  1937.  vol- 
ume 1    No.  1.  on  file  in  tlie  Congressional  Librarv  at  Washington. 

You  will  find  that  the  necessity  for  engendering  a  new  and  whole- 
some attUude  cf  the  bar  toward  the  transaction  of  legal  business 
was  set  forth  In  an  article  In  the  Christian  Century  of  April  19. 
1933.  entitled  "The  Law  Lags  Behind."  written  by  M   V.  Atwood 

You  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  in  the  con- 
duct of  administrative  agencies  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  cur 
Judicial  department.  The  danger  of  the  administrative  agency  Is 
In  Its  creation  for  a  particular  purpose  and  the  appointment  cf 
its  administrators  by  the  department  of  government  promoting  its 
own  philosophies  wlthcut  reference  to  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  control  by  government  of  our  individual  conduct  A 
court  free  from  influence  or  control  of  any  individual  agency  or 
department  of  government  would,  in  my  Judgment,  accomplish  bet- 
ter results  at  less  expense  th^n  our  administrative  agencies 

On  your  recommendation.  Congress  has  given  th°  Supreme  Court 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  Its  procedure  By  applying  the 
three  principles  outlined  above,  the  Court  can  accomplish  nil 
that  you  speak  of  as  beneficial  results  of  the  administrative  agency 
and  at  less  cost.  The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  your  ap- 
pointees, and  they  should  use  the  power  vested  in  ihcm  by  Congress 
to  create  an  eflSclent  administration  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
department 

Do  not  change  our  form  of  government.     Sponsor  a  wholesome 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  bench  and  bar  toward  t.*--"  transaction 
of  legal  business  with  dispatch  and  precision. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

B.  C.  Harvxt. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Christinas  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Former  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  Accused  of 
Forcing  France  Into  War 


Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  for  18  years 
an  unbroken  custom  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  ' 
shall  officiate  at  the  annual  community  Christmas  tree  cele- 
bration which  has  become  an  established  institution  at  our 
National  Capital.    Last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  lighting  of  the 
Yuie  tree  President  Rcosevelt  delivered  a  masterful  address  I 
that  was  full  of  hope  and  inspiration  based  on  the  fundamen-   j 
tals  of  Christian  faith.    By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 
I  present  thi'  Presdent's  address  for  printing  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.fL  Record,  a^  I  think  it  should  be  read  by  everybody.     It 
uas  as  follows: 

At  this  Christmastide  cf  1940  it  is  well  for  all  humanity  to  remind 
Itself  that  while  this  l^•  in  its  name  a  Christian  celebration,  it  is  par- 
ticipated in  reverently  and  happily  by  hundreds  ol  millions  of  people 
who  are  members  of  other  religions,  or  belong  actively  to  no  church 
at  all 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  It  Is  because  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
e-ervice  personified  by  the  life  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  makes 
appeal  to  the  inner  conscience  and  hoj>e  of  everj-  man  and  every 
woman  m  every  part  of  the  earth  It  transcends  in  the  ultimate  all 
lines  cf  race  of  habitat,  of  nation.  It  lives  in  the  midst  ol  war.  of 
slavery,  of  conquest  It  survives  prohibitions  and  decrees  and  lorce. 
It  is  an  unquenchable  spring  of  promise  to  humanity. 

DECRIES    CTKICISM 

Sometimes  we  who  have  lived  through  the  strifes  and  the  hates 
of  a  quarter  century  wonder  if  this  old  world  of  ours  has  abandoned 
the  ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  Sometimes  we  ask  if  con- 
tention and  anger  in  our  midst  in  America  is  a  portent  ol  disunion 
and  disaster  Sometimes  we  fear  that  the  selfchness  of  the  Indi- 
vidual is  more  and  more  controlling  in  our  lives 

When  we  are  in  those  moods  it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  from  putting 
cur  tongues  m  our  cheeks  when  we  say  "Merry  Christmas' — for  we 
think  in  thouehU  ol  futility  and  not  of  hope  A  few  people  are 
cynics  all  of  the  time;  s^me  people  are  cynics  part  of  the  time;  but 
most  people  keep  their  faith  most  of  the  time 

That  IS  why  we  must  keep  on  striving  for  a  better  and  a  more 
happy  world 

SEES    GAINS    DESPITE    WAR 

It  Is  unintelligent  to  l>e  defeatist  Crisis  may  beget  crisis,  but 
the  progress  underneath  does  not  wholly  halt — it  does  go  forward 

In  a  century  we  have  gamed  much  Aside  from  great  areas 
stricken  bv  actual  warfare^  m  the  present  moment,  the  lives  of 
human  beings  are  saier  than  they  were  in  the  clden  days  C-eat 
and  spreart^nc  plaeues  take  smaller  toll:  starva-^on  of  millions  is 
less;  the  forces  cf  Nature  are  better  controlled  There  is  in  the 
civilization  we  recognize  a  «i-eater  security  for  the  young,  for  the 
worker  for  the  aeed  Charity  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word 
helps  the  needv  more  usefully 

Compared  with  the  davs  when  Charles  Dickens  wrote  the  Christ- 
mas Carol,  we  see  a  definite  betterment  We  do  not  claim  attain- 
ment, and  we  recocn  '.e  that  there  is  much — oh.  so  much — ^to  do 

etntS    PE.'.CtrCl.    PBOCHESS 

Most  of  all  we  ask  a  chance  to  do  it— yes  a  peaceful  chance  to 
do  It 

We  want  to  do  it  the  voluntary  way— and  most  human  beings  In 
all  the  world  want  to  do  it  the  voluntary  way  We  do  not  want 
to  hHve  the  way  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  conquest  of  the  world 
bv  the  sword 

'That  would  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  That  would 
not  n-:ake  lor  happier  Christmases  in  the  future  of  any  nation 
Mankind  is  all  one — and  what  hapjjens  In  distant  lands  tomorrow 
will  leave  lUs  mark  on  the  happiness  of  our  Christmases  to  come. 

Let  us  make  this  Christmas  a  merry  one  for  the  little  children 
in  our  midst.     For  us  of  maiurer  years  it  cannot  be  merry 

UKCES    FAITH    IN    FCTfRE 

But  for  most  of  us  it  can  be  a  happy  Christmas  if  by  happiness 
we  mean  that  we  have  done  with  doubts  that  we  have  set  our  hearts 
against  fear  that  we  still  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  for  all  man- 
kind that  we  intend  to  live  more  purely  in  the  spirit  of  Chn.-^t.  and 
that  by  our  works  as  well  as  our  words,  we  will  strive  forward  In 
faith  and  in  hope  and  in  love 

In  that  spirit  I  wL-h  a  happy  Christmas  to  aU.  and  happier 
Christmases  yet  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  ELUOTT 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  Elliott,  wirelessed  from  Vichy,  France,  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  dated  December  21.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  December  22.  1940. 

Mr.  Elliott  quotes  Phillippe  Henriot  in  an  article  on  War 
responsibilities  publ'shed  in  the  French  weekly  Gringoire  as 
holding  former  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  as  being  one 
of  those  mainly  responsible  for  forcing  France  into  war  in 
September  1939. 

This  is  a  most  significant  article  and  of  such  vital  Impor- 
tance that  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Bullitt  he  should  be  asked  to 
appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  give  a  categorical  anJ^'er  to  these  charges  which  net 
only  involve  himself  personally  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  he  represented  as  Ambassador. 

I  make  no  charges  myself  against  Mr  Bullitt  in  putting  this 
in  the  Record,  but  do  so  because  I  want  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the.se  charges  that  have  been  made  repeatedly  to  the 
effect  that  the  administration  or  its  spokesmen  had  practically 
insisted  that  France  declare  war  with  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  back  them  up  to  the  limit. 
This  is  a  very  serious  charge,  involving  our  good  faith  as  a 
Nation,  and  all  the  facts  should  be  investigated  and  made 
available  to  the  public. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cf  December  22.  1940) 

BtT-LITT     AcCViED     OF     He1,PINC     PULL     FRANCE     INTO     WaR GrINCOIRB 

Writer    Says    He    Egged    Poles    On,    Fought    Mvssolini'b    Peac« 
Opfeh 

(By   John   Elliott) 

VicHY.  December  21 — William  C  Bullitt,  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  France,  is  pictured  as  a  leading  warmonger  who  helped 
plunge  France  into  war  by  pressure  on  Premier  Ed  juard  Daladier 
and  Julius  Lukasiewicz.  Polish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  an  article 
on  War  Responsibilities,  by  PhilUppe  Henriot,  published  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  weekly  Gringoire 

Bullitt  has  been  frequently  accused  through  inference  by  the 
French  antiwar  party  of  having  been  largely  instrumenUl  in  get- 
ting France  involved  In  war.  Notably  Fernand  de  Brinon.  now 
French  Ambassador  at  Paris  has  accused  a  high  American  person- 
ality of  having  had  a  bad  influence  on  Daladier  by  his  ill-founded 
reports  and  bad  advice  "  This  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  this 
accusation  ha.'^  been  directed  against  Bullitt  by  name 

Henriot  wrote  that  on  the  eve  of  war.  in  August  1939  Lukasiewicz, 
••powerfully  and  noisily  shoved  along  by  William  Bullitt,  stirred  up 
bellicism  among  Journalists  and  parliamentarians  whom  he  met  " 

Bullitt  was  described  as  urging  Daladier  to  turn  down  Italian 
Premier  Benito  Mussolmis  eleventh-hour  proposal  for  another 
Munich  conference  to  save  peace. 

FEROCIOUSLY    HOSTILE 

"During  this  time."  wrote  the  Gringoire  writer.  "Daladier  had 
his  consultations  Gen  Maurice  Gamelin  (former  Allied  com- 
mander in  chief  I  and  the  Ambassadors  Bullitt  and  Lukasiewicz 
parade  before  him  One  can  easily  guess  that  these  last  two  at 
least  have  shown  themselves  ferociously  hostile  to  the  Italian 
propositions  " 

At  5  p  m  on  September  2,  the  day  before  Great  Britain  and 
France  declared  war.  Lukasiewicz  was  pictured  as  rushing  into  the 
office  of  Georges  Bonnet.  Foreign  Minister,  and  reproaching  him  for 
temf>onzing  and  not  declaring  war  on  Germany,  crying.  "You  do  not 
keep  vour  word  ' 

"He  used  even  stronger  language.  "  reported  Henriot.  "At  the 
Embassy  Bullitt  had  heated  him  white  hot/' 

Finally  Bullitt  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  persona  who  per- 
Buaded  Daladier  to  declare  war  against  Germany  at  6  p  m.  Sunday, 
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September  3.  Instead  of  giving  Hitler  until  5  a.  m.  Monday,  as 

Bonnet  desired  .        „     ,     ^       id„w,„^ 

•Bonnet  was  on  the  point  of  telephoning  Coulondre  | Robert 
Cou:ondre.  French  Ambassador  to  Qermanyl.-  said  the  Grlngoire 
article  "when  Daladler  called  him  to  say  that  he  had  changed  h.s 
mind  and  fixed  the  expiration  time  at  5  o'clock  the  same  day. 
fcuUitt.  Lukasiewicz,  and  Maadel  [Georges  Mandfcl.  Minister  of  In- 
terior) had  won  him  over  ' 

HOPTD    rOR     ARMT'S    VFTO 

Henriot  publi.shed  the  text  of  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  prin- 
cipal war  leaders  of  France  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet  on  August  23 
to  decide  whether  France  was  prepared,  from  a  military  point  of 
view  to  carry  out  her  obligations  to  Poland.  This  meeting  was 
said  to  have  been  held  at  the  demand  of  Bonnet,  who  hoped  that 
French  military  men  would  reply  In  the  negative  and  so  aid  him  In 
hl.s  antiwar  policy 

But  Gamelin  advocated  France's  standing  by  her  engagements  if 
necessary  and  declared  that  the  French  Army  was  ready  Asked 
how  long  Poland  could  resist  a  German  attack.  Gamelin  replied: 
-An  iionorable  ref  Istance  on  the  part  of  Poland  would  prevent  the 
mass  of  German  forces  being  turned  against  us  before  the  following 
spr:ng     By  that  mcmtn.  England  would  be  at  cur  sides." 

The  Al'ied  generalissimo  expressed  the  view  that  while  France 
wou!d  b€  more  prepared  after  some  months.  Germany  would  be  even 
more  so  because  she  would  possess  the  Polibh  and  Rumanian 
resources. 

-Cons'equentlv  "  he  declared.  "France  has  no  choice  The  only 
solution  is  to  hold  to  our  engagements  vls-^-vis  Poland,  which 
besides,  are  anterior  to  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Russ-a  '•  ( A  reference  to  the  Anglo-French  discussions  with  Moscow 
for  the  fcrmraion  cf  a  peace  front,  which  had  Just  broken  down 
because  of  the  signing  of  the  Nazi-Bolshevik  pact  ) 

AIR   MINISTIR   WAS  CONFIDENT 

Guv  LaChambre.  air  minister,  gave  the  cabinet  an  optimistic 
account  of  the  French  air  force,  which  events  were  to  belie  the 
following  spring.  He  told  his  colleagues  that  in  pursuit  planes 
France  po»6essed  "a  great  number."  "The  Anglo-French  planes  bal- 
ance fairly  the  Italc-German  planes."  he  added  He  admitted  that 
France  was  not  yet  turning  out  bombers  on  a  large  scale  and  would 
not  be  until  the  beginning  of  1940  But.  he  added:  "England  will 
lock  alter  the   massive  bombardments  of   northern  Germany." 

"Cooperation  with  the  land  forces  can  be  assured  under  good 
conditions  "  said  the  air  minister.  "In  spite  of  what  we  know  of 
the  German  forces — 4.000  war  planes  of  the  first  line,  5.000  in  re- 
serve and  3.000  planes  for  cooperation — the  situation  of  our  avia- 
tion must  not  weigh  on  the  decisions  of  the  government  as  It  did 
In  1938  " 

General  Gemelin  and  Admiral  Jean  Darlan  assured  the  Cabinet 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  were  ready  They  said  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  thcv  would  not  do  much  against  Germany, 
but  they  could  act  vigcrousiy  against  Italy  If  she  came  into  the  war. 
Besides  they  were  cf  the  opinion  that  French  mobilization  Itself 
would  provide  some  relief  for  Poland  by  retaining  a  certain  number 
of  large  German  units  on  the  French  frontiers 


STATEMENT  BY  VERNE  MARSHALL 


Explanation  of  Conception,  Purpose,  and  Policy  of 
the  No  Foreign  War  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  December  26  ileoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19k  1940 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Verne  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee, 
relative  to  the  conception,  purpose,  and  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  may  say  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  conducting  a  fight  that 
really  has  the  support  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Marshall,  leader  of  many  crusades  for  good  govern- 
ment, is  again  crusading,  this  time  to  protect  our  democracy 
from  being  destroyed  in  a  needless  war.  He  knows  war  from 
first-hand  experience.  He  is  determined  that  American  boys 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  in  another  expeditionary  force.  This 
is  his  greatest  crusade — a  crusade  for  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


EXPLANATION  or  CONCEPTION.   PXmPOSI,  AND  POLICT   OP  THE  NO   POREJGN 

WAR  COMMmXI 

(Statement  by  Verne  Marshall,  chairman) 
For  months,  out  In  Iowa.  I  have  watched  the  development  of  a 
psychological  trend  toward  actual  and  physical  American  par- 
llclpatlon  in  this  war  The  William  Allen  White  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  has  done  an  effective  Job  cf 
orlKlnating  and  developing  exactly  the  same  public  psychology  as 
that  which  was  c.iiefully  created  during  the  war  period  preceding 
our  declaration  of  hostilities.  In  April  1917 

In  largo  measure  the  success  of  the  White  committee  Is  due  to 
the  lack  of  opposition  to  Its  efforts.  The  masses  of  people  who 
arc  extremely  fearful  of  their  country's  catastrophic  involvement 
In  the  current  phas-e  of  Europe's  incessant  warfare  have  had  no 
voice' with  a  national  audience  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  No  Foreign 
War  Committee  to  provide  that  voice,  to  give  articulation  to  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  those  innumerable  millions  of  Americans  who 
know  that  If  they  are  dragged  once  again  Into  the  economic  and 
political  conflicts  of  the  Old  World,  only  complete  world  chaos  can 

result 

During  the  recent  Presidential   campaign  I  came   East   to   learn 

whether  a  mldwestern   editor  who   knows   something  of   war,   who 

has  studied  war  psychologies  and  propaganda  at  first  hand,  could 

be  of  any  service  m  helping  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  ihls 

calamltcus   renewal   of   Europe's   ancient    hostilities      I   knew   that 

both  candidates  were  premising  that  the  youth  cf  America  wMi'd 

not  be  sent  overseas  to  fight  and  die.  following  the  election  of  either. 

Also   I  knew  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  reelected  to  the  Presidency 

of  the' United  States,  In  November  1916.  on  a  platform  whose  only 

significant  plank  was  the— until  then— recorded  fact  that  he  had 

kept  u"^  out  cf  wer.    And  I  knew  that  5  months  after  Mr   Wilson 

had   been   reelected,  because  he   had   kept  us  out   of  war,  we   were 

,    taken  into  that  war  against  participation  m  which  these  who  sup- 

i   ported  Mr.  Wilson  had  voted 

I   have   decided   that   if   it    is   humanly  possible   to   prevent   our 
Involvement  in  this  war.  with  the  hon:)r  and  Integrity  of  my  country 
'    unimpaired.  I  will  contribute  everything  necessary  in  an  efTort  to 
do  my  part  toward  that  end      That's  why  I  am  In  New  York 

Orland  K.  Armstrong,  cf  Springfield.  Mj  .  has  done  a  magnificent 
lob  In  preparing  for  immediate  mobilization  of  more  than  20  gi'  ups 
cf  Americans  vitally  interested  in  halting  our  country's  drift  toward 
war.     In  that  they  may  be  proud      So  did  George  Washington,  and 
so  have  a  host  of  other  great  leaders  whose  spirits  must  be  In  agony 
as  they  witness  our  steadily  accentuated  trend  toward  a  foreign  war. 
Let  no  man  accuse  us  of  the  No  Foreign  W:ir  Committee  of  being 
I    appeasers.  "fifth  columnists,"  pro-Nazi.  pro-British.  pro-Fascist,  or 
t    et  being  anything  save  a  group  cf  determined  pro-Americans.     Let 
him  who  may  contemplate  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  such  de- 
liberate perversions  reflect  carefully  before  risking  them     We  have 
built  this  campaign  of  ours  from  the  grassrofjts  upward     Wc  know 
our   strength    and    we    know   our   enemies      We    are    ready    for    this 
fight— -and  I  mean  ready 

It    is   obvious   that    thc?e   who  rely  on   the   people   to   forget    are 
busily  engaged  at  capitalizing  that  norm.al  human  frailty     They  are 
trying  to  take  this  country  back  over  the  same  old  road  to  war. 
;    They  talk  of  steps  short  of  war      They  do  not  define  their  terms 
'        Wa.s  it  not  Voltaire  who  said.  "If  you  would   have  discourse  with 
'    me.  define  your   terms'?     Our  committee   Is  demanding  now.  and 
will  continue  to  demand  henceforth,  the  White  committee's  defini- 
tion— specific,  exact,  and  unequivocal — of  Us  favorite  term,  "Steps 
short  of  war"     Under  that  committee  s  barrage  of  propaganda  the 
people  have  been  coaxed  Into  the  assumption   that  there  are   bel- 
ligerent steps  which  may  be  taken  against  any  powerful  government 
but  which  even  in  time  of  dreadful  conflict  are  definitely  short 
of  war 

Right  here  let  it  be  noted,  as  regards  the  No  Foreign  War  Com- 
mittee's attitude  toward  aid  to  Britain,  we  stand  pat  on  the  neutral- 
ity law  as  It  exists  today 

Lei  us  not  forget  that  Woodrow  Wilson's  glorious  dream  of  a  Just 
economic,  geographical,  and  military  peace  was  shattered  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1919  It  was  not  the  fault  of  th»  people  of  this  covmtry 
that  the  basis  for  a  renewal  of  war  was  laid  at  Versailles  No  more 
imdcmocratlc  document  ever  was  conceived  in  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy than  the  one  ultimately  signed  at  Versailles.  It  makes  no 
difference  which  nations  were  penalized  and  which  rewarded  by  the 
treaty,  if  the  people  of  America  are  expected  to  think  In  terms  of 
the  democratic  processes  of  government  The  mere  fact  that  .some 
were  penalized  and  some  rewarded  speaks  for  Itself  as  regards  those 
principles  of  democracy  for  which  our  boys  were  told  in  1917  and 
1918  they  were  to  offer  their  lives  on  battlefields  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homeland 

Here  again  permit  me  to  say  that  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee 
Is  exactly  what  Its  name  Implies.  Its  one  and  only  purpose  is  to 
keep  the  United  States  of  America  out  of  any  war  not  plainly  and 
specifically  our  own  If  there  be  those  who  honest Iv  believe  that 
our  first  line  of  defense  is  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  far  away 
In  Asia.  I  would  not  challenge  their  opinions.  Nevertheless.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  conviction  of  this  kind  establishes  an  obligation  on 
everyone  holding  It  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  defense  lines  in  whose  existence  he  believes,  wherever 
those  lines  may  be. 

It  is  wrong  to  Insist  that  a  whole  nation  recognize  geographic 
defense  lines  beyond  the  oceans,  without  frankly  advising  that 
nation  to  send  its  men  and  materials  of  war  Into  those  lines. 
Many  of  these  people  who  call  for  steps  short  of  war  really  mean 
war.    That  Is  worse  than  wrong.    How  much  worse  I  will  not  now 
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sav.  although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  any  people  who 
hesitate  to  man  their  own  line  of  defense,  and  man  it  tliemselves. 
are  found  in  a  peculiar  position. 

As  for  tlie  next  "steps  short  of  war."  as  we  understand  tliem  to 
be.  in  embryo  our  committee  declares  unequivocally  that  the  mo- 
ment the  United  States  Navy  begins  to  convoy  the  merchant  ships 
of  any  belligerent  in  this  war,  this  country  l.s  definitely  and  ines- 
capa'oly,  actually  and  physically,  at  war  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
belligerent  whose  ships  we  convoy. 

In  this  we  are  In  agreement  with  Gen  Rober".  E  Wood,  able 
and  courageous  leader  of  the  America  First  organization  And  I 
might  say  that  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee  will  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  America  First  in  its  effort  to  keep  this 
country  our  of  f-^relgii  wars.  Recently  I  have  had  extended  con- 
ferences with  Gener.'il  Wood  and  several  of  his  leading  associates  in 
America  First  The  two  organizations  are  fighting  for  the  same 
thing,  our  peace— without  Infilngement  on  the  honor,  security, 
and  Integrity  of  the  United  Slates. 

B:hind  us  are  legions  cf  red-blooded,  thouahtful.  and  brave 
Americans  awaiting  only  the  voice  and  the  leadership  that  to  date 
have  been  denied  them  in  full  volume  General  Wood  and  O.  K. 
Armstrong,  along  with  numerous  others,  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  keep  the  United  St.Ues  out  of  this  war.  We  are  ready  now  to 
carrv  this  crusade  to  the  country. 

It  I?  comforting  to  me.  personally,  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
to  repcrt  that  Secretary  Harold  L  Ickes.  cf  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  on  last  November  13  telegraphed  me  that 
he  was  glad  to  note  that  It — the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  cf  which  I 
am  editor — has  in  general  a  good  reputation  And  on  last  December 
3  Secretary  Ickes  In  a  rather  lengthy  letter  gratifyingly  conceded 
that  "I  huld  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  In  high  recard," 

My  corre.sirondonce  with  Mr  Ickes  followed  his  statement  to  the 
press,  soon  after  the  Presidential  election.  In  which  he  issued  a 
blanket  indictment  of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  for  what  he 
considers  their  failure  to  properly  Inform  tholr  readers.  Independ- 
ently of  any  and  all  influence  exerted  from  without  the  news  and 
editorial  ro<3ms  I  wired  the  Secretary  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  our 
newspaper  and  its  editor  were  included  in  that  indictment  His 
telegram  was  a  qualilied  admission  that  he  had  not  included  us 
He  explained  why  he  believed  that  I  "not  only  felt  free  to  criticize 
questionable  political  practices  within  your  own  party  but  an 
cbligatlon  to  do  so  "" 

Also  m  my  files  Is  a  generous  stack  of  correspcndence  with  William 
Allen  White,  the  Emporia.  Kans.,  editor  who  came  east  months  ago 
to  head  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  No 
sooner  had  I  learned  that  Mr  White  had  accepted  this  chairmanship 
than  I  wrote  him  a^  an  old  friend  warning  him  of  the  possibility 
that  his  enviabie  reputation  might  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  of  which  he  then  was  aware.  Hfe  replied,  and  the  correspond- 
ence continued  at  more  or  less  regular  Intervals. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  taken  place  since  my  first  letter  was  written 
to  Mr  White,  this  file  of  corresp>ondence  is  most  enlightening 
Throughout.  Mr  White  has  Insisted  to  me  that  he  opposes  our  en- 
trance into  this  war  But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  him  say.  at  a 
luncheon  attended  by  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers,  that  It  Is  time  for 
our  country  to  take  sides  in  this  war.  and  that  he  proposed  a  reso- 
lution should  be  Introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  administration  a  free  hand  In  dealing  with  aggressors,  tyrants, 
and  dictators  anywhere  In  the  world.  I  am  not  trying  to  quote  him 
verbatim 

Mr  White  either  did  not  mean  what  he  said  In  his  letters  to  me, 
or  what  he  said  at  that  luncheon.  Perhaps,  though,  he  only  has 
changed  his  mind  He  has  undoubtedly  experienced  tremendous 
pressure  to  do  so 

Bringing  this  cause  up  to  date,  consider  Monday's  headlines. 
Chairman   Bloom,   of   the   House   Foreign   Affairs   Committee,   an- 
nounces that  our  neutrality  law  should  be  repealed      "There  is  no 
use  fooling  ourselves,"  he  says.     "If  it's  necessary  to  do  that  to  help 
Britain  win  this  war.  It  should  t>e  done." 

Chairman  Mat.  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  says 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  Congress.  January  3.  he  will  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  repeal  the  Johnson  Act.  I  know  a  few  of  Repre- 
senutlve  Mats  colleagues  on  that  Military  Affairs  Committee  who 
will  fight  his  bill  tooth  and  nail 

Tlien  there  is  the  statement  signed  by  34  educators  and  research 
scientist.*  at  Princeton.  N.  J  .  calling  on  the  President  to  declare 
a  state  of  complete  national  emergency  that  will  give  us  "the  equiva- 
lent to  full  industrial,  military,  and  naval  mobilization  "  In  other 
words,  our  liberties  are  to  be  restricted  If  not  eliminated,  at  least 
temporarily,  if  those  who  are  determined  to  take  us  to  war  can  have 
their  way  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  succeed— not  If  the  coun- 
try becomes  aroused,  as  I  think  It  will  be  soon. 

It  must  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  developments  of  the  last 
few  days  have  l>een  in  strict  conformance  to  interventionist  plans. 
Our  defense  program  lags  The  people  are  entitled  to  the  whole 
truth  on  that  point 

It  was  undoubtedly  Intended  that  they  should  not  have  the  truth 
until  after  the  election.  It  was  not  Intended  that  any  of  these 
recent  developments  should  become  public  until  the  election  was 
over  The  proposal  that  our  warships  convoy  British  merchantmen 
was  on?  of  the  several  carefully  planned  before  election  day  There 
Is  a  scheme  to  bring  about  a  redefining  of  neutrality  zones  Into 
which  American  ships  may  not  enter.  It  is  not  Impossible  that  the 
scheme  may  Include  alteration  of  the  existing  definitions,  to  permit 
American  conveying  of  merchant  ships  plying  between  Africa  and 
the  United  States,  or  even  elsewhere. 


The  strategy,  bv  means  of  which  the  "trend"  creaUxl  by  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White" committee  Is  to  be  used  as  a  deliberately  miscon- 
ceived "guide"  to  administration  policy.  Is  set  for  immediate 
execution  We  are  familiar  with  most.  If  not  all.  of  It.  We  will 
fight  it  to  the  bitter  end  Supported  by  an  undefeatable  majority 
Of  our  citizenship,  we  can  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  Only  by 
staying  ovil  ran  we  exert  that  influence  for  real  democracy  which 
the  propagandists  InsL-t  we  must  exert. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  from  an  American  whose  vltsion.  courage, 
fortitude  and  p.^triotism  not  even  our  most  rabid  columnists  and 
other  propagandists  for  war  would  daie  impugn.  I  quote  from 
George  W:  ^hington.  in  that  Farewell  Address  with  which  every 
alert  American  is  familiar,  but  the  contents  of  which  never  can  be 
i^;nored  if  the  America  we  know  is  to  survive  as  our  first  President 
envisioned  it  George  Washington  said — and  his  words  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  i)o:icy 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  enables  us  tc 
pursue  a  different  course  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  re- 
solve upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected.  When  belligerent  nations 
under  the  impo.sslbillty  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  when  we  may  choose 
peace" or  war  as  our  interest,  guided  by  our  Justice,  shall  counsel 

"Why  frrcgo  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why, 
by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  sn- 
tangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  E^iropean  ambition, 
rlvalfhlp.  interest,  humor,  or  caprlce'V 


1  anks  Are  Not  Coming,  Says  William  Allen  White 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  26  ileaislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
William  Allen  White  with  respect  to  the  objectives  of  the 
comniittee  cf  which  he  is  the  chairman.  The  sr.atement  re- 
lates to  the  same  subject  as  that  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  HoltI.  and  I  do  not  think  It  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  December  23,  1940) 
Yanks  Are  Not  Coming,  Says  William   Allitn  Whtte 

""To  keep  this  country  out  of  war "  Is  the  only  motive  of  WUllam 
Allen  White  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies,  the  Kansas  editor  said  today.  A  "firm,  un- 
shakable belief  that  "the  "Yankees  are  not  coming."  because  If 
they  went  to  war  they  would  lose  our  cause.'"  was  expressed  by 
Mr  White  In  a  statement  written  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  by 
Roy  W.  Howard,  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers.  His  full 
statement  follows: 

(By  William   Allen  White) 

"Emporia.  Kans.  December  23. 

"In  response  to  your  query  today  about  the  position  on  war  of 
our  Committee  to  Dt>fend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  let  me 
submit  the  following: 

"The  only  reason  in  Gods  world  I  am  in  this  organization  Is 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  I  don't  go  an  inch  farther  or 
faster  than  Wendell  Wlllkie  or  the  American  Legion,  or  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  or  the  National  Grange;  nor  an  inch 
farther  or  faster  than  you  went  this  month  in  the  Philippines 
magazine  on  the  eastern  question.  (This  reference  Is  to  an  article 
by  Roy  W.  Howard  ) 

•The  story  Is  floating  around  that  I  and  our  committee  are  in 
favor  of  sending  convoys  with  British  ships  or  our  own  ships,  a 
silly  thing,  for  convoys,  unless  you  shoot,  are  confetti  and  It's  not 
time  to  shoot  now  or  ever. 

"KEEP    JOHNSON    ACT 

"Ancthcr  thing:  Our  loathed  but  highly  esteemed  adversaries  keep 
insisting  that  we  are  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Johnson  Act.  a  stupid 
thing  to  do  because  It  would  not  help  Britain  and  there  are  half  a 
d('zen  other  good  legal  ways  to  get  aid  to  Britain  The  President  Is 
following  his  own  way.  But  the  Johnson  Act  should  not  be  repealed 
and  we  are  not  fcr  it. 
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"Still  one  more  charge:  It  Is  not  true,  even  remotely,  that  we 
favor  repealing  that  portion  of  the  neutrality  law  which  forbids 
American  ships  to  carry  contraband  of  war  into  the  war  aone.  That 
would  be  leading  us  to  war  and  our  organization  and  I  personally 
are  deeply  opposed  to  It.  If  I  wa«  making  a  motto  for. the  Com- 
mittee to  Dtfer.d  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  it  would  be  The 
Yanks  are  not  coming  •  We  could  not  eqmp  them,  transport  them. 
and  feed  them  If  they  went  We  have  less  than  200.000  ready,  and 
we  need  them  worse  at  home  on  the  assembly  belt  than  we  need 
them  In  Europe. 

•War  would  defeat  the  first  and  last  end  for  which  our  committee 
Is  organized  to  defend  America  by  aiding  Britain  and  would  bring 
on  a  30-year  conflict  The  Yanks  are  not  coming'  because  If  they 
went  to  war  they  would  lose  our  cause.  That  is  my  flrm.  unshak- 
ablr  t)ellef. 

•I  have  no  doubt  that  some  members  of  our  organization  who  are 
not  officially  representing  us  are  martial-minded.  To  condemn  all 
cf  us  for  our  more  belligerent  brethren  is  as  foolish  and  unfair  as  it 
would  be  to  call  the  Knights  of  Columbus  appeasers  because  Joe 
Kennedy  gave  Roosevelt  the  Judas  kiss.  Not  one  official  utterance  cf 
our  organization  has  anything  remotely  suggestive  that  we  feel  the 
only  alternative  for  American  defense  through  aid  to  Britain  is  war. 

"GBOUP  NOT  rOR  WAB 

"Moreover.  I  have  sat  In  all  our  executive  councils,  all  our  policy- 
making committees,  and  I  have  never  heard  war  as  an  alternative 
objective  seriously  dlscusaed  by  any  official  group  of  our  organization 
at  any  time.  America  will  go  to  war  or  stay  out  of  war  not  because 
we  make  Hitler  mad  but  only  when,  as  and  if  Hitler  thinks  he  can 
Win  the  war  And  so  long  as  we  arm  bfhlnd  the  British  fleet  and 
England  fights  while  we  are.  Hitler  never  will  think  he  can  win  the 
war  unless  he  sarts  war  to  slow  down  aid  to  Britain  Any  organiza- 
tion that  is  for  war  is  seriously  playmg  Hitlers  game, 

■I  hope  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  liar  and  I  hope  you  feel  that  I 
;un  not  a  sucker,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe  what  I  am  writing  " 


Statement  in  Reference  to  John  B.  Oakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  23,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference 
to  a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  on  April  3  regarding  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  by  John  B.  Oakes,  I  feel  that 
in  fairness  to  the  writer  of  that  article,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  inaccuracy  lay  in  the  headline,  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible,  rather  than  in  the  article  itself.  I  am 
glad  to  make  this  statement  as  my  contact  with  John  Oakes 
has  led  me  to  entertain  for  him  a  feeling  of  genuine  friend- 
ship and  appreciation  of  his  uniform  courtesy  and  accuracy. 


Interventionists  Resort  to  Smear  Tactics  Against 
Those  Opposing  Our  Entrance  Into  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Deceviber  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  PISH,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  -at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Legion  of 
Mothers  and  Women  of  America,  held  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Monday  evening,  December  16.  1940: 

We  are  drifting  Into  war.  Step  by  step  we  are  going  the  way  we 
went  back  In  1917.  II  this  Is  our  war.  then  we  should  get  into  It. 
11  It  Isn't  our  war.  then  we  should  stay  out. 

That  Is  the  real  iSsue.  it  Is  a  great  American  Issue,  and  tran- 
scends all  party  lines  as  It  affects  the  security  and  the  destiny  of 
tbe  Nation  asd  the  lives  ol  its  people. 


T  am  convinced  bv  polls  and  otherwise,  that  90  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  want  her  to 
buy  anything  we  produce  In  the  United  States,  Including  arms, 
ammunition,  and  airplanes.  Ninety  percent  are  in  favor  of  a  strong 
national  defense  to  make  us  invincible  on  land,  s^^- *l)f  ^'^  ^f  ^r^ 
any  possible  combination  of  aggressor  nations,  and  90  percent  are 
m  favor  of  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars  unless  we  are  attacked  or 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  violated. 

If  there  is  any  country  In  the  world  worth  living  In  and  defend- 
ing today  it  is  the  United  States  of  America  But  if  we  fall  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  defend  ourselves  protected  a.«  we  are  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  with  130  000.000  of  free  people  and 
enormous  natural  resf.uices  then  we  do  not  deserve  to  survive  is 
the  greatest  and  freest  nation  In  the  world 

Oxir  Or<:t  duty  Is  to  America,  and  to  make  it  so  powerful  that 
no  aggressor  nation  or  group  of  aggressor  nations  could  or  would 
dare  to  attack  us 

On  our  home  front  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Dies  committee  are  able  and  competent  to  pro- 
tect otir  tnteretts  If  they  are  not.  and  nede  any  additional  power, 
then  the  Congress  should  provide  such  power  immediately 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  nazl-ism.  fascism,  commu- 
nism, or  with  "fifth  columnists  ■  and  sabota;  e  In  the  United  States 
I  am  as  much  opposed  to  Hillertsm.  dictatorship,  and  aggression 
as  any  member  cf  the  William  Allen  White  committee  and  favor 
expediting  production  and  giving  priority  to  the  Brltl.^h  war  orders 
I  do  not  question  the  right  or  loyalty  of  any  American  who 
urges  our  entrance  Into  the  second  World  War  Powerful  influ- 
ences are  at  work  attempting  to  drive  the  American  people  into 
war  without  their  knowledge  or  approval  I  am  convinced,  along 
with  90  percent  of  the  American  people,  that  we  should  adhere  to 
our  traditional  foreign  policies  and  keep  out  of  all  iore\^  wars 
except  In  self-defense. 

There  is  no  i-uch  thing  as  a  half-way  wnr  If  we  declare  war  It 
win  be  a  total  war — to  win  regardless  of  cost  in  blood  and  money. 
That  is  the  only  kind  to  fight  It  might  last  a  generation  and 
children  yet  unborn  might  be  fighting  In  It  Our  fret'  Institutions 
and  civil  rights  would  disappear  like  the  morning  dew  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  dictatorship  as  bad  as  the  Nazis  Our  national  debt 
and  taxes  would  be  doubled  in  no  time  National  .socialism  would 
replace  our  American  system  within  the  ytar  Our  sons  would  be 
called  on  to  fight  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  E^iiope  at  the  same  ♦Ime,  If 
we  start  out  to  fight  both  Japan  and  Germany  and  to  reconquer 
Europe  and  China  we  must  be  prepared  to  lose  a  million  American 
lives  on  foreign  battlefields 

I  submit  In  the  utmost  good  faith,  as  one  who  loves  America  and 

believes  in  putting  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  first,  why 

shouldn't  they  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  we  should  go  to 

war     instead    of    some    warmongering    columnists.     Interventionist 

newspapers,  and  a  host  of  foreign  propagandists? 

1        AH  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited 

1    by  law  from  spreading  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Communist  doctrines,  and 

'    from   publicly   advocating   our   entrance    into    war.     These    foreign 

I    agitators  and  agents,  no  matter  from  what  country  they  come,  are 

I    not   Interested    in  the   welfare  of   America      The   American   people 

I    must  make  this  fateful  decision  by  themselves. 

.  The  Interventionists  no  longer  are  able  to  hide  their  real  objec- 
tive of  getting  this  country  Into  war,  and,  being  unable  to  answe# 
the  arguments  against  involvment  In  war.  are  resorting  to  smear 
tactics  and  personal  abuse. 

To  show  to  what  extent  the  smear  propagandists  will  go  against 
those  of  us  who  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  a  young  columnist  by  the 
name  of  Alsop,  who  Is  well  known  for  his  Interventionist  views,  had 
a  syndicated  article  In  Sunday's  newspapers  Implying  that  a  certain 
mysterious  German  agent  named  Zapp  had  Influenced  two  news- 
papers to  urge  my  name  as  a  compromise  candidate  In  c£is€  of  a 
deadlock  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  last  June  In 
Philadelphia 

Mr.  Alsop  is  all  wet.  and  ought  to  be  given  a  good  old-fashioned 
spanking.  He  knows  his  inferences  are  lies,  and  so  does  everyone 
else.  If  he  had  any  facts,  he  should  publish  them  Mr  Al.sop  is 
Just  another  contemptible  smearer  of  public  officials,  and  disregards 
the  truth  In  order  to  try  to  keep  his  useless  and  dying  column  alive. 
I  never  head  of  Mr  Zapp  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  I  have  known 
Mr  Ralph  Strassburger.  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Norrlstown 
Times-Herald  for  30  years — since  he  played  on  the  Navy  football 
team  and  was  an  officer  on  the  Mayflower  and  later  In  our  diplomatic 
service.  He  has  always  opposed  intervention  in  foreign  wars  with- 
out fear  or  favor  He  was  associated  with  Senator  Philander  C. 
Knox  over  20  years  ago  in  opposing  the  League  of  Nations  and  has 
been  a  big  financial  contributor  toward  upholding  our  traditional 
foreign  policies  and  keeping  America  out  of  foreign  entanglements 
and  war 

Mr.  William  Griffln,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  whom  I 
also  know  well,  needs  no  defense  from  me  He  always  speaks  for 
himself  and  does  not  mince  words.  He  has.  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  been  outspoken  against  our  Involvement  and 
wanted  that  to  be  the  real  issue  in  the  last  campaign. 

Both  of  these  editors  supported  me  because  they  wanted  the 
American  people  to  decide  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  In  a  national 
referendum  on  election  day.  I  regret  this  Issue  was  sidetracked  and 
avoided,  and  l>elieve  that  the  Republican  Party  would  have  swept 
the  Nation  If  its  candidate  for  President  had  given  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  it. 
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America  Enters  War  on  Economic  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  M1CH1G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  26,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  peimls- 
sion  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the  December  26  issue  of  the 
United  States  News,  which  is  as  follows: 

AMERICA    ENTERS    WAR    ON    ECONOMIC   FRONT — NATION    ASSUMES    ROLE    OF 
SUPPLIER,    WITH    BRITAIN   AS    FICHTTNG    PARTNER 

The  United  States  Is  getting  set  to  Jump  feet  first  Into  world-wide 
economic  warfare  In  waging  economic  war  this  country  will  hope 
to  avoid  the  need  for  waging  a  military  war. 

President  Rocsevelt  proposes  to  forget  the  dollar  sign  and  to  loan 
or  lease  to  Great  Britain  every  weapon  that  can  be  created  to  wage 
actual  war  This  is  one  Important  part  of  the  new  effort.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  prepared  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  use  some  of  Its 
immense  financial  resources  to  buy  up  vital  raw  material  reserves 
that  might  otherwise  reach  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan.  This  Is  a  sec- 
ond part  of  the  new  effort  that  already  has  Defense  CommiiSlon 
approval  The  President  Is  considering  with  favor  a  plan  for  Govern- 
ment control  over  every  dollar  of  goods  and  of  money  that  enters  or 
leaves  the  United  States.  This  is  a  third  part  of  the  plan  for 
economic  warfare  and  has  Trea.sury  backing. 

As  a  corollary,  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  use  of  the 
American  Navy  to  assure  that  goods  destined  for  this  country-  and 
for  Great  Britain  are  not  Interfered  with  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

These  actions  are  taking  shape  because  of  rapidly  developing 
events.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  has  told  members  of  the 
Defense  Con'mission  that  an  attempted  Invasion  of  Great  Britain 
seems  not  far  away.  The  President  hears  that  the  British  must  have 
more  ships,  more  airplanes,  more  of  most  war  equipment,  and  In  a 
hurry  if  they  are  to  continue  to  resist.  Needs  are  pictured  as  urgent. 
Mr.  Rocsevelt  Is  convinced  that  the  best  defense  of  England  is  the 
best  defeu.se  of  the  United  States. 

Plans  for  putting  the  United  States  Into  war  on  the  economic 
front  are  the  result  President  Roosevelt  revealed  the  first  phase  of 
those  plans  In  his  conference  with  newspapermen  last  week. 

Plan  No.  1:  This  plan  Is  to  remove  all  distinction  between  British 
war  orders  and  Amirlcan  defense  orders.  British  orders  with  Ameri- 
can Industrv  now  are  bogged  down  at  some  key  points.  They  are 
caught  behind  American  defense  orders  and  orders  from  American 
businessmen.  The  result  is  a  bare  trickle  of  war  materials  to  Britain. 
At  the  same  time  the  BritLsh  say  that  they  are  unable  nnancially  to 
place  with  American  industry  the  vast  new  orders  lliat  must  be 
placed  If  they  are  to  match  Germany  in  the  period  ahead.  The  new- 
orders  contemplated  are  said  to  total  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  that  the  United  States  take  over  responsi- 
bility for  fulfillment  of  the  $2,500,000,000  of  British  orders  now  on 
the  books  of  American  corporations.  He  proposes,  further,  that  the 
United  States  place  all  future  orders  for  ships,  airplanes,  guns,  and 
other  war  materials  needed  by  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments. The  future  supplies  that  Britain  needed  and  that  the  United 
States  could  f-paie  would  then  be  loaned  or  leased  for  use  in  the  war 
against  Germany  and  Italy.  The  United  States  would  create  and 
pay  for  the  war  goods.  The  British  would  u.se  those  goods.  This 
country  would  be  the  supplying  partner,  Britain  the  flj^htlng  partner. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  plan?  First,  to  speed  production  of  all  war 
materials  by  placing  the  power  of  this  Goverment  back  of  that  pro- 
duction The  present  situation,  where  orders  for  Britain  are  slighted, 
will  be  ended  when  all  war  orders  are  given  the  same  priority.  Sec- 
ond, to  remove  all  doubt  cf  the  abiUty  of  the  Brltis^h  to  pav  for  gcods 
ordered  in  the  future  In  this  country.  The  American  Treasury  will 
pay  any  bills,  regardless  of  their  total.  Third,  to  assure  the  hard- 
pressed  British  people  that  the  United  States  is  standing  back  of 
them  Britain  will  know  that,  if  she  Is  able  to  hold  cut.  the  vast 
productive  resources  of  the  United  States  gradually  will  be  brought 
to  bear  en  her  side. 

Nobodv  knows  or  could  know  the  size  of  the  commitment  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt.  That  would  depend  upon  the  duration  and 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  In  effect,  the  United  States  would  agree  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  war  Britain  is  fighting,  with  the  question  of 
repavment  to  be  answered  in  detail  after  the  war  is  ended.  The 
attitude  ol  Congress— which  must  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan- 
remains  uncertain. 


Plan  No  2:  This  plan  Is  a  corollary  of  the  first.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  use  Its  great  economic  power  to  arm  Itself  and  to  supply 
Britain,  there  must  be  a  vast  accumulation  of  raw  materials.  Like- 
wise. If  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  in  formal  alliance  against  the 
United  States  as  well  as  against  Britain,  are  to  be  brought  to  terms, 
they  must  be  denied  the  privilege  of  obtaining  raw  materials  that 
are  vital  to  their  war  industries. 

The  American  Government  is  preparing  to  act  upon  these  facts. 
Surplus  wool  of  Australia  Is  being  bought  for  storage  The  rubber 
and  tin  of  British  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  being 
bought  in  quantities  far  above  Immediate  needs  The  plan  taking 
shape  calls  fcr  the  United  States  to  use  its  dollars  to  corner  the 
surpluses  of  vital  war  materials  wherever  they  are  to  be  found 

Great  Britain  Is  following  a  similar  policy  She  Is  using  her  finan- 
cial resources  to  buy  commodities  where  that  buyinrj  will  do  most 
good  in  denying  those  commodities  to  her  enemy  By  removing  from 
Britain  the  necessity  for  using  her  reserves  to  pay  lor  war  materials 
in  the  United  States,  this  country  would  release  those  reserves  for 
use  In  carr>'ing  on  economic  war  At  the  same  time  the  vast  Ameri- 
can dollar  supply  Is  to  be  swung  back  of  the  British  to  further  this 
type  of  war  Huge  stock  piles  of  vital  metals,  oils,  and  fibers  are  to 
be  created  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  to  deny  those  supplies  to  the  unfriendly  nations. 

In  this  type  of  warfare  the  United  States  and  Britain  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  reason  Is  that 
American  dollars  and  British  pounds  can  be  exchanged  on  a  relatively 
free  bas*s  for  a  wide  variety  of  goods  desired  by  the  raw  material 
producing  nations.  Goods  sold  to  the  totalitarian  group  of  nations 
are  paid  for  In  other  goods  of  limited  range  and  uncertain  quality 
and  on  an  exchange  basis  that  often  penalizes  the  purchaser. 

The  edge  in  this  field  of  economic  fighting  definitely  lies  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  scope  and  vigor  of  American 
effort  again  depend  upon  the  readiness  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money. 

Plan  No.  3:  This  plan  supplements  the  first  two.  Its  purpose  is 
twofold :  (1)  To  close  present  large  and  growing  le^ks  In  the  British 
blockade  and  (2)  to  make  sure  that  goods  needed  by  this  country  for 
defen.se  and  for  aid  to  Britain  do  not  flov/  Into  export  channels 
outside  this  hemisphere. 

To  fulfill  this  purpose  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  being  urged  to  Impose  com- 
plete control  upon  foreign  e.xchange  and  to  Impose  a  system  of 
licensing  upon  all  United  States  Imports  and  exprarts.  At  present 
the  United  States  Government  requires  that  licenses  be  obtained 
before  58  different  Items,  useful  In  warfare,  may  be  exported.  Now 
the  proposal  Is  'lat  all  goods  exported  should  be  required  to  carry  a 
license  that  will  hold  the  seller  responsible  and  that  will  close  the 
door  to  export  of  any  war  materials  that  might  be  finding  their  way 
to  Germany  through  Japan  and  Russia 

This  Government  today  controls  the  holdings  in  the  United  States 
of  the  governments  and  citizens  of  countries  conquered  by  Germany. 
Now  it  Is  proposed  that  the  holdings  in  the  United  States  of  all  for- 
eigners be  brought  under  Government  supervision.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  funds  either  to  pay  for  propa- 
ganda and  to  finance  subversive  activities  in  the  United  States  or  to 
pay  for  goods  that  might  fight  their  way  Into  the  hands  of  nations 
with  which  this  Government  is  not  friendly. 

If  plans  taking  shape  are  put  Into  effect,  no  goods  will  enter  or 
leave  the  United  States  except  with  approval  of  the  Government, 
and  no  dollars  or  foreign  money  will  enter  or  leave  the  United  States 
without  approval  of  the  Government.  By  exercising  these  controls 
over  trade  and  over  the  flow  of  capital,  the  United  States  would 
wield  an  economic  wenpon  of  great  power  and  Importance. 

But  there  now  is  apparent  agreement  In  Great  Britain  that  the 
present  war  cannot  be  won  by  economic  means  alone.  The  British 
expert  to  stand  or  fall  as  the  result  of  a  test  of  strength  with  Ger- 
many in  the  months  Just  ahead.  If  they  withstand  the  assault  that 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  forecasts,  the  Briti.sh  will  expect  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  that  the  United  States  Is  preparing  to  wage  to  be  of 
vital  importance.  If  they  are  to  withstand  that  assault,  the  British 
people  will  need  a  large  volume  of  war  materials  quickly. 

President  Roosevelt  believes  that  his  Plan  No.  1  meets  the  speci- 
fications of  Britain's  need  and  America's  ability  to  perform 

Under  that  plan.  Great  Britain  can  go  ahead  now  with  her  pur- 
chase of  $3,000,000,000  of  additional  war  materials.  Including  an 
estimated  $1,700,000,000  for  tanlis  and  $1,200  000,000  for  wnrplanes. 
If  Congress  accepts  the  plan,  the  British  can — if  needed — draw  upon 
the  full  production  of  weapons  being  turned  out  by  American  Indus- 
try. They  can  be  a-ssured  that  this  Government  Is  as  much  con- 
cerned with  production  of  airplanes,  ships,  and  tanks  for  British 
needs  as  It  Is  for  American  needs,  because  the  two  woi<ld  be 
svncnymous. 

Also  the  President's  plan  calls  for  a  merging  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Interests  that  would  make  ea.sier  the  continued  American  sup- 
port for  British  colonies  and  dominions  In  the  event  the  mother 
country  should  go  down  under  the  attack  that  appears  to  Impend. 

President  Rocsevelt  Is  proposing  that  American  resources  be 
thrown  Into  the  scale  of  this  war.  The  use  of  those  resources  would 
be  an  Investment  In  security  and  might  be  an  Investment  that  would 
make  unnecessary  a  future  use  by  Americans  of  the  weapons  being 
fashioned  In  small  quantities  at  this  time  and  to  be  fashioned  in 
vast  quantities  when  this  Nation's  industry  swings  into  high-gear 
production. 
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We  Should  Be  Generous  But  Sane 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  26.  1940 
Mr   SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  appears  to  bring 
us  nearer  the  war  in  Europe.    Prom  the  very  hour  when  the 
change  was  made  in  our  neutrality  laws,  and  the  so-called 
cash-and-carry  provision  was  inserted,  we  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  haste  into  the  war.    Great  agitation  has  been 
er gendered  regarding  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  which 
should  never  be  repealed,  and  a  further  liberalization  is  now 
proposed  to  our  very  unneutral  neutrality  law  by  which  we 
can  carry  war  munitions  and  supplies  across  the  ocean  to 
England     This  should  never  be  done.    If  we  transport  war 
munitions  and  supplies  to  England,  in  our  own  ships,  that  will 
mean  a  repetition  of  1917-18.  and  war.     I  hope  my  colleagues 
wUl  join  me  in  resisting  this  unholy  and  unthmkable  plan. 
We  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  this  war— the  people 
do  not  want  our  country  to  become  involved  in  it.    U  the 
plan  is  adopted  to  transport  war  munitions  and  supplies  to 
England  in  our  ships,  we  will  at  that  very  moment  engage  in 
this  war— and  when  the  sinking  of  our  ships  becomes  known 
to  our  people,  which  will  inevitably  follow  such  a  course,  they, 
too   will  realize  that  we  are  involved  in  this  war. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  developing  a  national  defense  m 
our  own  country,  which  is  costing  billions  of  dollars;  we  have 
b-en  quite  generous  in  selling  and  giving  to  England  a  large 
part  of  our  national-defense  materials,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies we  have  only  a  small  part  of  that  national -defense 
equipment  on  hand,  because  we  have  transferred  much  of  it 
to  England.  Of  course,  we  want  England  to  win  this  war; 
but  let  us  be  sane  about  this  entire  matter— let  us  keep 
enough  of  these  airplanes,  guns,  equipment,  and  supphes  to 
at  least  make  a  fair  showing  in  case  our  own  country  is 
atucked.  We  have  permitted  our  national-defense  program 
to  become  stymied,  because  of  subversive  activities,  sabotage, 
and  un-American  alliances— all  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
own  country  is  in  danger.  We  are  unable  to  produce  war 
supplies  in  quantity,  because  of  a  combination  of  subversive 
activiUes,  and  of  that  which  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
we  are  quite  generously,  transferring  much  of  it  to  England. 
W*^  should  think  of  the  United  States  of  America  nrst.  We 
should   prepare  to  defend  our  own  country  and  our  own 

people.  .^     ^,       ., 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  President  s  wile 
that  we  give  everything  to  England  that  she  needs.  The 
President  has  devised  a  plan  that  we  build  ships,  make  air- 
planes, guns,  and  all  kinds  and  types  of  war  equipment  and 
send  it  to  England  as  a  loan,  and  if  any  remains  after  the  war 
that  it  be  returned  to  us— or  that  England  pay  us  for  it  if  she 
can  do  it.  England  owes  us  now  for  our  very  generous  loans 
to  her  during  the  last  World  War.  Has  she  paid?  There- 
fore  all  of  the  loan  of  equipment  to  England  would  mean  a 
gift  of  that  equipment  to  her.  With  this  very  sad  situation 
now  confronting  us.  and  with  our  huge  national  debt  which 
is  appaUing  to  every  citizen  of  our  land,  we  are  attempting  to 
finance  a  large  part  of  the  world  and  to  give  war  munitions 
and  supplies,  in  untold  quantities,  to  England.  If  England 
wants  war  supplies,  and  war  equipment,  let  her  pay  for  them. 
If  she  does  not  have  the  cash,  let  her  sell  us  some  of  her 
possessions  which  are  located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  are  worthless  to  her  but  which  do  have  a  miliUry  value 
to  our  country.  But  the  plan  to  give  our  billions  of  dollars  in 
value  of  our  own  war  munitions  and  supplies  to  England 
should  never  be  countenanced  by  our  people  in  our  own  de- 
pressed financial  state. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 


a  brief  editorial  appearing  in  the  Spokesman-Review,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  of  date  December  6.  1940.  which  editorial 
follows: 

WK  SHOtrU)  BK  CENrROrS.   BTT  SAMT 

Appeals  from  Britain  for  aid  from  the  United  States  have  reached 
the  point  that  was  predictable  from  the  time  our  Gcvernnient 
announced  and  the  public  generally  approred  a  policy  of  all  help 

short  of  war  .  .  , 

As  was  inevitable  from  the  outset,  we  are  faced  with  a  request 
for  credits  to  enable  Britain  to  finance  purchase  of  planes,  ships, 
and  munitions^  of  war  At  the  same  time,  a  member  of  Parliament. 
voiciDK  what  is  bound  to  bt-  pressed  upon  us  more  formally  before 
lone  urecs  that  the  United  States  'help  patrol  trade  routes  of  the 
Atlantic  with  her  own  Navy,"  because  the  fight  that  Britain  is  mak- 
ing    IS  just    as   much    to    the   benefit   of    America   as   for   our   own 

"•That  has  a  familiar  ring  to  all  who  remember  the  process  of  events 
that  led  to  our  involvement  m  the  World  W»u-.  First  it  was  produc- 
tion of  our  factories  that  was  wanted  in  those  days,  not  manpower, 
then  na%-al  help  to  fight  the  submarine  menace  Next  a  small  token 
expeditionary  force  to  strengthen  allied  morale,  and  finally  all  the 
armed  forces  we  could  send,  because  -it  was  our  war  they  were 
flirhtine  as  much  as  theirs."  ...  j 

For  reasons  of  sentiment,  based  on  mutual  political  Ideals  and 
cultural  ties  Amerlcan.-i  want  Britain  to  win  this  war  as  she  wanted 
Britain  and  her  allies  to  win  the  World  War  We  believe  the  world 
will  be  a  safer  place  for  us  and  for  all  people  If  Britain  does  win.  and 
we  are  deeply  stirred  bv  the  wonderful  gallantry  of  the  British  peo- 
ple in  the  face  of  terrific  odds  These  are  rea.'ons  why  we  are  willing 
to  give  all  aid  we  can  thort  of  war  to  enable  them  to  carry  on. 

But  sentiment  and  emotion  should  not  alone  govern  our  course. 
We  were  not  consulted  in  advance  about  the  moves  which  brought 
about  the  World  War.  but  we  helped  to  rescue  the  Allies  from  the 
penalty  of  their  diplomatic  blunders  which  precipitated  it  Our  par- 
ticipation enabled  them  to  win  and  thereby  opened  to  them  an 
opporttinity  to  avert  a  repetition  of  that  calamity. 

Can  we  be  held  responsible  now  for  the  short-sighted  statesman- 
f-hip  and  the  national  srmshness  and  jealousies  that  permitted 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  build  and  con.«olldate  their  power  until 
strong  enough  to  dominate  Europe? 

It  !.■;  not  our  fault  that  England  refused  to  support  France's  de- 
sire to  prevent  Hitler'.s  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland.  that  later  in 
tu'n  Prance  refused  to  help  England  check  Mxissollnls  Ethiopian 
adventure;  that  both  permitted  Mussolini  and  Hitler  tc  rehearse 
their  war  plans  in  Spain  and  in  the  process  make  Spain  Fascist; 
that  they  betrayed  Czechcslovakia  at  Munich:  that  they  committed 
the  incredible  folly  of  letting  Russia  swing  inU)  the  axi.«  orbit,  and 
that  they  waited  for  the  most  unpropltious  moment  to  make  a 
stand,  tn  giving  a  guaranty  to  Poland  they  could  not  fulfill. 

These  blunders  were  made  by  statesmen  who  hoped  to  avert 
war  but  who  had  neither  the  callousness  to  enforce  the  har^h 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  nor  the  vision  to  make  early  conces- 
sions that  might  have  saved  liberalism  In  Germany  and  satisfied 
Italy,  when  either  course  could  have  prevented  what  ha.-:  followed. 
These  things  are  not  recalled  in  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  but  to 
remind  those  British  spokesmen  who  early  said  they  did  not  want 
our  participation  that  they  are  many  reasons  why  we  feel  no  obli- 
gation to  go  beyond  our  promise  to  give  all  help  short  of  war. 

We  have  known  that  Britain  would  have  to  have  loans  if  the  war 
continued,  and  the  will  to  extend  credits  is  here.  Those  loans 
should  be  made  on  a  basis  that  will  avoid  friction  In  the  future 
between  an  embarrassed  borrower  and  an  unsatisfied  lender  That 
can  be  done  by  transferring  to  the  United  States  Britain's  West 
Indian  possessions  at  a  price  which  will  discharge  her  delinquent 
World  War  debt  and  provide  the  funds  she  needs  to  carry  on  this 
war  Those  islands  are  not  important  to  the  British  Empire,  but 
they  are  vital  tc  our  defense,  and  they  are  a  menace  to  us  so  long 
as  they  are  In  the  possession  of  another  country 

We  will  hasten  production  to  provide  for  our  rearmament  and  to 
make  available  more  war  supplies  for  Britain.  There  is  every  desire 
to  make  this  as  great  and  speedy  as  possible  But  patroling  trade 
routes  to  England  with  our  naval  ships  would  mean  cur  entry  into 
the  war.  and  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
as  evidenced  by  repeated  polls.  Is  against  our  becoming  a  belligerent. 


Secretary  Hull  Exposes  Inaccurate  and  Deliberate 
Misrepresentations  of  Merry-Go-Round  Colum- 
nists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  26.  1940 

Mr.  PISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
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cle  from  the  New  Yoik  Times  of  December  22,  1940.  in  regard 
to  a  formal  statement  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  exposing  inaccurate  and  deliberate  misrepresentations 
in  the  Washington  Morry-Gro-Round.  published  by  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  22.  1940] 

HITLI  DENIES  STORY  OF  LOAN  FOR  SPAIN— REPORT  OF  SIOO.OOO.OOO  PLAN 
TERMED  VERT  DISACREE.^BI.E•  IN  MIDST  OF  FMERCFNCT— DECEMBER  » 
STATEMENT  QfOTEP  -SECRETARY  THEN  DECLARED  HE  HAD  NOT  HEARD 
or   PROJECT   FOR  CRmiT  TO    MAnRIO 

Washington.  December  21  —Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  said 
today  that  there  was  no  truth  In  published  reports  that  the  admin- 
istration had  under  consideration  a  1 100.000  000  loan  to  the  Franco 
government  in  Spain  Under  Secretary  Sumner  Wells  issued  a 
denial  vesterdav. 

Mr  Hull  took  the  unu.'^ual  step  of  Issuing  a  formal  statement  to 
deny  a  recent  article  published  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S 
Allen  coauthors  of  a  newspaper  column  known  as  the  Washington 
Merry-Go- Round  He  referred  to  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
recent  column  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen,  and  directed  his  denial 
speciflcallv  to  it : 

•The  iriside  story  of  how  the  career  boys  nearly  put  over  the 
•  100.000  000  credit  to  Fa.«ctst  Spain  Indicates  the  strength  of  the 
•croquet  clique"  inside  the  State  Department.     •      •      • 

"So  Jimmv  Dunn  (James  Clement  Dunn.  State  Department  ad- 
viser on  European  political  affairs)  sold  the  idea  of  the  Spanish 
credit  to  his  croquet  partner,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Hull  would  put  it  across  It  was  at  this  point  that  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  stepped  into  the  picture  He  communicated 
direct  to  the  President,  who  at  that  time  was  away  on  his  Caribbean 
cruise 

"Roosevelt  agreed  with  Welles  that  to  throw  a  hundred  million 
dollars  Into  the  lap  of  Fascist  Spain  would  be  extremely  unwise. 
However  a  compromise  finally  was  worked  out.  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  Mr  Hulls  feelings,  since  he  had  already  gone  rather 
far  out  on  a  limb  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  credits  " 

Mr  Hull  included  the  following  extract  from  the  transcript  of  his 
press  conference  of  December  9.  which  took  place  several  days  before 
the  quoted  article  appeared: 

■Question  Mr  Secretary,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
pro  and  con  in  the  press  over  the  week  end  concerning  this  reported 
consideration  of  a  1100.000.000  loan  to  Spain.  Could  you  say,  as  of 
tcday   what  the  position  Is  on  that  question? 

"An.swer  All  I  can  do  is  to  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day  I 
spoke  about  conversations  and  discussions  about  some  sort  ol  food 
relief  I  never  thought  about  the  $100,000,000  loan,  and  If  I  men- 
tioned such  a  thing  as  a  1100.000.000  loan.  I  was  talking  through 
my  hat.  I  guess  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  had  not  heard  the 
matter  discu.s.sed  " 

The  S<-cretary  also  added  the  following  statement  made  yesterday 
bv  Mr   Welles:  ^^^        ^.     ^ 

•I  have  never  communicated  with  the  President  on  this  subject 
directly  or  incUrectly.  Mv  opinion  Is  Identical  with  that  of  Secre- 
tary Hull,  without  the  slightest  divergence." 

Mr  Hull  said  that  the  Merry-Go-Round  article  bore  earmarks 
that  "would  indicate  It  to  be  a  dehberate  misrepresentation. 

"It  Is  very  disagreeable."  he  commented,  "when  we  are  all  so  hope- 
lessly overwhelmed  with  emergency  matters  to  have  an  article  out 
of  whole  cloth  thrown  into  our  faces  and  sent  over  the  Nation  with 
the  representhtion  that  It  Is  based  on  actual  knowledge.  My  state- 
ment of  December  9  must  have  been  known  to  every  newspaper- 
man around  here  ^  .  , 

"I  dont  often  stop  to  make  a  record  of  the  true  facts  when  mis- 
statements go  out,  but  now  and  then  I  feel  that  in  Justice  to  my 
associates  here,  as  well  as  to  myself,  a  sample  at  least  of  some  of 
the  misstatements  that  go  out  from  time  to  time  ought  to  be 
exposed." 

I  am  placing  this  statement  in  the  Record  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  lack  of  regard  for  truth  in  the  Merry-Go- 
Round  published  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen. 
They  have  already  attempted  to  smear  by  inference  and  mis- 
representation Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  now  seek  to  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  who  is  the 
soul  of  honor  and  integrity. 

These  <=mear  columnists  are  rendering  a  disservice  to  the 
public  and  to  public  officials  by  their  irresponsible  and  false 
statements  and  deliberate  misrepresentations,  which  can  only 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  their 
elected  and  appointed  officials  and  even  in  our  free  institu- 
tions and  republican  form  of  government. 


England's  Record  of  Democracy— Ask  Ireland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  2  degislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RUSH  D    HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  compilation  of 
certain  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  American  Commission 
on  Ireland,  of  which  William  Allen  White  was  a  member. 
I  have  entitled  it  'England's  Record  of  Democracy — Ask 
Ireland." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  William  Allen  White  Is  director  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  In  '.his  work  he  has  been  speaking 
of  the  "great  democracy.  England  "  He  has  spoken  of  her  Interest 
In  Justice,  liberty,  and  right  But  20  years  ago  Mr  White  was  a 
member  of  another  committee,  known  as  the  American  Commission 
on  Ireland  That  committee  did  not  believe  that  England  was  so 
interested  in  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice 

Don't  think  that  Mr  White  and  the  commission  was  talking  about 
the  action  of  En<;land  centuries  ag(>     This  was  a  report  of  1921. 

Read  these  excerpts  from  the  commission's  report  and  see  what 
England  thought  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland: 

SUMM.\RY   OF  THE   REPORT 

We  find  that  the  Irish  people  arc  deprived  of  the  protection  ol 
British  law.  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as  subjects  of  the  Brlti.sh 
King.  Thev  are  likewise  deprived  of  the  moral  protection  granted 
by  international  law.  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as  belligerents. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  Imperial  British  forces,  which,  acting  con- 
trary both  to  all  law  and  to  all  standards  of  human  conduct,  have 
instituted  In  Ireland  a  terror,  the  evidence  regarding  which  seems 
to  prove  that — 

"1.  The  Imperial  British  Government  has  created  and  Introduced 
Into  Ire'and  a  force  of  at  least  78.000  men.  many  of  them  youthful 
and  inexperienced,  and  .some  of  them  convicts,  and  has  incited  that 
force  to  unbridled  violence. 

"2  Tlie  Imperial  British  forces  In  Ireland  have  Indiscriminately 
killed  innocent  men.  women,  and  children:  have  discrlmlnately 
assassinated  persons  suspected  of  being  Republicans;  have  tortured 
and  shot  prisoners  while  in  custody,  adopting  the  subterfuges  of 
relusal  to  halt  and  attempting  to  escape:  and  have  attributed  to 
alleged  Sinn  Fein  extremists  the  British  assassination  of  prominent 
Irish  Republicans 

"3  House  burning  and  wanton  destruction  of  villages  and  cities 
by  Imperial  British  forces  under  Imperial  British  officers  have  been 
countenanced  and  ordered  by  officials  of  the  British  Government, 
and  elaborate  provision  by  gasoline  sprays  and  bombs  has  been  made 
in  a  number  of  instances  for  systematic  incendiarism  as  part  of  a 
plan  of  terrorism. 

"4.  A  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  existence  of 
the  Irish  people  has  been  conducted  by  the  burning  of  factories, 
cieameries.  crops  and  farm  Implements,  and  the  shooting  of  farm 
animals.  This  campaign  is  carried  on  regardless  of  the  political 
views  of  their  owners,  and  results  In  widespread  and  acute  suffer- 
ing among  women  and  children. 

••5  Acting  under  a  series  of  proclamations  Issued  by  the  com- 
petent military  authorities  of  the  Imperial  British  forces,  hostages 
are  carried  by  forces  exposed  to  the  Are  of  the  republican  army: 
fines  are  levied  upon  towns  and  villages  as  punishment  for  alleged 
offenses  of  Individuals;  private  property  Is  destroyed  In  reprisals 
for  acts  which  the  owners  have  no  connection;  and  the  civilian 
population  is  subjected  to  an  Inquisition  upon  the  theory  that  indi- 
viduals are  in  po-ssesslon  of  Information  valuable  to  the  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain  These  acts  of  the  Imperial  British  forces 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  among  modern  civilized 
nations.  ,  ,     , 

"6  This  'terror'  has  failed  to  reestablish  Imperial  British  civil 
government  in  Ireland.  Tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
British  court*  have  ceased  to  function:  local,  county,  and  city 
governments  refuse  to  recognize  British  authority;  and  British  clvU 
officials  fulfill  no  function  of  service  to  the  Irish  people. 
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"7  In  spite  of  the  British  terror'  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
hav'Hk:  sanctioned  by  ballot  the  Irish  Republic,  give  their  alle- 
gfance  to  U  pay  taxes  to  It.  and  respect  the  decisions  of  Its  courts 
and  of  its  civil  officials. " 

This  was  signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  commission. 
On  this  were  Senator  Geoege  Norris  and  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 

IRKLAND    DEPRIVED   OF   LIBEHTT 

"The  imperial  British  Government  then  continued  to  pour  troops 
Into  Ire- and  The  Irish  to  an  increaslns  degree  were  deprived  of 
civil  and  social  liberty  "  (the  American  Commission  on  Conditions 
In  Ireland,  p   8) . 

ASSASSINATION,    PILXAGE.    ANC    TERROR 

•■But  the  facts  suggest  that  the  actual  operation  of  this  policy 
was  not  based  upon  law.  There  exists  neither  under  the  laws  of 
war  nor  under  the  codes  of  martial  law  In  civilized  states  any 
Justification  for  assassination,  pillaging,  cr  terrorism  as  a  means  of 
suppressing   insurrection  "    (p.   10). 

CAMPAIGN   OF   SUPPRESSION 

"There  is  evidence,  however,  that  during  these  2  years  the  im- 
perial British  forces  had  carried  on  a  campaign  of  suppression  in 
which  more  than  a  thousand  Irish  were  arrested  without  warrant 
and  deported,  or  held  in  custody  without  trial;  that  fairs  and 
markets  were  prohibited;  assemblies  of  unarmed  men  and  women 
were  broken  up  by  violence  and  about  a  dozenlrishmen  were  killed 
by  bullets  or  bayonets  handled  by  imperial  British  police  or 
soldiers  ••  (p.  U). 

CONTRARY  TO   SOCIAL    MORAi-ITT 

"We  deeplv  deplore  the  whole  procedure  no  matter  how  great  is 
the  provocation  as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  social  morality.  If 
the  purpose  of  assassination  was  to  salegtiard  the  people,  it  has 
failed-  the  British  terror  was  not  arrested  by  It  but  has  continued 
in  spite  of  It  and  has  progressively  intensified  "  (p.  11). 

TERROR 

"It  would  appear  that  the  natural  fear  of  the  Imperial  British 
forces  In  Ireland  Is  fostered  by  propaganda  Into  terror  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  British  Government.  The  bearing  of  this 
natural  "hnd  artificial  apprehenslveness  upon  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  among  the  troops  may  be  surmised  if  not  defined^  And 
the  temptation  to  quell  fear  in  drink  would  appear  to  be  ofBciaily 
placed  before  the  British  troops  by  the  barrack  canteens'  (p.  17). 

BURNING   TOWNS 

'Frank  Dempsey,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Council  of  Mallow,  testi- 
fied that  when  that  town  was  burned  by  British  soldiers  September 
27  1920  most  of  the  soldiers  in  the  raid  were  drunk:  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  fire  revolver  shots  and  rifle  shots  about  the 
town  Next  they  raided  some  of  the  public  houses  and  looted 
them  and  got  drunk.'  The  witness  states  he  complained  to  the 
officer,  who  replied  that  he  had  lost  control  over  ihtm:  Damn  it. 
they  are  all  drunk"  (p.  18) 

THE    BHITISH    CAMPAIGN   IN    IRKLAND 

"According  to  lists  compiled  by  the  Irish  Republican  Government 
and  submitted  to  us.  over  200  unarmed  Irish  civilians  were  killed 
by  the  military  and  police  during  1920  alone.  This  number  docs  not 
Include  persons  killed  In  skirmishes  or  battles  between  English  and 
Irl=h  armed  forces,  or  in  indiscriminate  firing  According  to  the 
Irish  Republican  figures  the  list  includes  6  women,  12  children. 
10  old  men  and  2  priests.  The  increase  in  the  killings  over  th05e  of 
the  past  few  years  Is  startling  For  1919,  eight  similar  killings  were 
recorded;  for  1918,  six;  and  for  1917,  seven"  (p.  19). 

KILLING    IN    PRESENCE    OP    THS    FAMILY 

•These   killings  would   seem   to   take   place    indifferently,   some- 
--tlmes   In    the   presence    of    the    family,    sometimes    more    remotely. 
We  would  be  glad  to  think  that  the  latter  are  governed  more  by 
the  dictates  of  humanity  than  other  consideration  "   (p.  22). 

SHOOTING     MEN     WHILE    PRISONERS 

"Lord  Mayor  O'Callaghan  testified  that  'this  practice  of  shooting 
men  while  prisoners  and  then  alleging  that  they  were  shot  In  an 
effort    to    escape'    had    become    much    more    frequent    since    the 
coroners'  Inquests  had  been  done  away  with  by  British  authority 
(p.  24). 

BATONETED  TO  DEATH 
"When  BalbrlKgan  was  shot  up  and  burned  in  reprisal  for  the 
killing  of  a  serge'ant.  In  a  drunken  brawl,  on  the  night  of  September 
20  1920  two  men.  James  Lawless  and  John  Gibbons,  were  taken 
from  their  homes  to  the  police  barracks,  and  after  being  held 
there  through  the  night  and  subjected  to  repeated  threats,  were 
finally  bayoneted  to  death  at  5  o'clock  In  the  morning,  their 
bodies  being  left  on  the  principal  street.  Urban  Councillor  John 
Derham  who  gave  testimony  on  this  affair,  saw  the  bodies  early 
In  the  morning.  His  own  house  was  burned  down,  and  one  of  his 
sons  who  had  been  beaten  until  he  was  unconscious  by  the  raiding 
party  was  left  Inside  when  the  house  was  set  fire  to.  The  young 
man  recovered  consciousne3s  in  time  to  crawl  to  safety.  Virtually 
the  whole  population  of  Balbripgan  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
the- open  fields  Councillor  Derham  testified  that  three  old  people 
and  two  children  subsequently  died  as  the  result  of  terror  and  ex- 
posure"  (p.  30). 


CROKE     PARK     INCIDENT 

"On  November  21.  14  officers  of  the  Imperial  Briti.sh  fo/^es  were 
assassinated  under  conditions  hereafter  to  be  referred  to  in  Dub- 
lin hotels  and  boarding  houses.  That  afternoon  the  Croke  Park 
reorl^al  occurred.  Mr.  Nolan  testified  that  he  was  one  of  8.000 
pe^rlons  present  at  a  football  match  at  Croke  Park.  Dublin,  on 
NovembeV  21.  1920.  when  the  Imperial  British  forces  surrounded 
the  field  and,  wltnout  provocation  or  warning,  fired  with  rifles 
and  machine  guns  among  the  spectaCors.  killing  10  men.  1  woman, 
and  3  children  and  wotmding  about  62  others;  200  or  more  were 
injured  In  the  resulting  panic.  Tlie  firing  lasted  10  or  12  minutes 
He  saw  the  Imperial  British  forces  fire  and  rush  and  fire^  And 
he  saw  the  slain  and  wounded  players  and  spectators  fall.  No 
shot  was  fired  from  the  crov.d  either  before  or  after  the  massacre, 
and  no  member  of  the  Imperial  British  forces  was  injured     (p.  32) . 

FREE    SPEECH    SUSPENDED 

"During  thi«  period,  free  speech  and  civil  liberty  seem  to  have 
been  practically  suspended  in  Ireland.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
outrages  upon  the  people  apparently  went  unpunished,  even  the 
murderers '  (p  35) 

BRTTISH    REPRISAL   POLICY 

"During  1919  the  British  reprisal  policy  was  instituted  It 
demonstrably  consisted  in  an  acute  intensification  of  the  already 
long  prevailing  British  terror  That  terror  was  not  initiated  by 
the  as.sasslnaticn  of  British  military,  was  not  confined  to  areas 
In  -.vhich  there  had  been  no  assassinations.  It  was.  therefore,  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  retaliation,  either  Ju.stiflable  or  unjustifiable, 
on  the  part  of  th?  party  first  attac'xed  The  official  use  of  the 
term  renri'^ar  would  ccnstquentlv  seem  to  us  the  stereotyped  ruse 
de  guerre  tntend-d  to  lead  the  British  and  other  people  into  con- 
doning an  aggravation  of  the  Imperial  British  terrorism  in  Ireland* 
(p.  37). 

WHOLESALE    MURDER 

"Selected  Irish  Republicans  would  appear  to  have  been  mur- 
dered slnglv  and  in  numbers,  surreptitiously  and  publicly  In 
domiciliary  murders,  without  notoriety,  silence  followed.  When 
the  victim  was  in  British  custody,  the  Ley  de  Fuga  acted  And 
wholesale  slaying  and  destruction  were  Justified  by  the  British 
reprisals  "  (p  43) . 

KILLING    Hy^NDClFFED    PRISONERS 

"And  the  ethical  r£  well  as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  killing  of  the 
handcuffed  Buckley  and  of  the  indiscriminate  shooting  up  of  sleep- 
ing towns  and  football  crowds  would  seem  to  be  defensible  by  no 
standard  of  human  conduct'   i p    45). 

NO  SANCTION    IN   LAWS  OF  CIVILIZED  NATIONS 

"Save  for  the  doctrine  of  reprisal  which  has  no  sanction  either 
in  the  laws  of  civilized  nations  defining  police  power  cr  in  the  code 
of  war  ol  civilized  nations,  no  military  necessity  has  been  urged. 
?o  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover.  In  justification  of  the 
burning  of  any  of  thr  Irish  towns  regarding  which  we  have  had 
evidence.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  docflne  of  reprisal 
m  any  other  manner  except  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Yet  we  have 
had  presented  to  us  evidence  that  this  policy  was  condoned  at 
Balbriggan,  commended  at  Galvray,  and  planned  at  Mallow  by 
officers  of  the  Imperial  high  comm.and"  (p.  47). 

nURNING    DOWN    OF    rACTOBIES 

"In  addition  to  the  burning  down  of  factories  situated  in  or  con- 
tiguous to  towns  that  were  burned,  the  evidence  indicates  that  there 
has  been  a  pers-istent  and  concerted  attempt  on  the  part  cf  the  Im- 
perial British  forces  throughout  Ireland  to  destroy  her  one  distinc- 
tive Industry,  the  cooperative  creamery  "  ip   50). 

DESTROYING    ACRICULTLTIE 

"Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country.  The  destruction  of  the  cream- 
eries has  crippled.  If  not  rumcd.  one  of  the  principal  Irish  industries. 
fcrclng  farmers  to  kih  or  to  sell  fcr  slaughter  or  expt;rt  their  milk 
cattle,  under  most  unfavorable  conditions  at  whatever  the  market 
would  bring  An  equally  serious  blow  has  been  struck  at  Irish  agrl« 
culture  by  the  imperial  British  forces  through  the  destruction  of 
crops  and  the  indi>-criminate  shooting  of  livestock.  Miss  Ellen  G. 
Wilkinson,  an  Ensllshv;cman  who  made  a  tour  of  inspection  ever 
a  large  part  of  agricvillural  Ireland  on  bvhalf  of  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League,  testified  as  follows: 

"  In  another  section  of  the  report  we  have  called  attention  to 
testimony  that  soldiers  passing  through  the  country  in  motor  Icri  les 
have  made  a  practice  cf  shooting  at  farm  animals  along  the  way. 
And  the  testimony  of  John  Charles  Clark  and  others  shcw.=  that 
considerable  numbers  of  livestock  have  been  destroyed  by  the  burn- 
ing cf  bams  and  cattle  sheds 

"'The  testimony  of  Mrs  Muriel  MacSwiney.  the  Misses  Walsh. 
Miss  Craven,  and  others  allowed  us  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  sanctity  of  the  Iri.sh  home  is  violated  A  total  cf  48.474  raids  by 
armed  British  on  Irish  homes  In  1920  was  presented  to  us.  These 
raids  would  seem  to  take  place  usually  in  the  night,  and  their 
avowed  purpose  seemed  to  be  In  part  to  find  secreted  arms  and 
"wanted  men"'"  (p.  52). 

RELIGIOUS    SERVICES   WERE   PROFANED 

"This  curfew  hour  would  seem  to  fall  a.^  early  as  5  oclcck  In  the 
afternoon,  at  the  whim  of  some  imperial  British  officer. 
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"Violation  of  these  ordinances  may  end  fatally  Such  restrictions 
deprive  the  Irish  citizens  of  most  organized  and  unorgaalztd  occa- 
sions of  social  or  community  life. 

"It  was  testified  that  religious  services  were  profaned  by  the 
presence  cf  military  patrols  In  the  aisles  of  churches  in  Thurles. 
Clougheen.  Galway.  and  other  places;  that  churches  are  .surrounded 
during  the  services  and  the  emerging  congregations  searched,  and 
worshipers  assaulted  and  arrested"  (p.  57). 

DEATHS    AND    WAKES 

"There  was  evidence  before  us  that  armed  men  Invaded  sick 
rooms,  birth  and  death  chambers"  (p.  52). 

ORGANIZED  TERROR 

"It  would  seem  to  your  commission  that  the  Imjaenal  British 
forces  have  made  Ireland  a  prison;  and  have  organized  a  terror  to 
harass  the  citizeru-y  even  unto  death — and  beyond"   (p    59). 

CRIMINALS  AS  OFFICERS 

"We  have  considered  evlderfce  of  eyewitnesses  and  depositions 
from  victims,  establishing  that  the  'police'  or  "constabulary'  in- 
cludes in  its  ranks,  burglars  and  highway  robbers,  gunmen,  and 
pettv  thieves"   (p.  62) 

*  WANTON  SLAYING 

"Numerous  examples  of  wanton  slaying  or  wounding  were  brought 
befcre  us.  including  the  shooting  even  of  dumb  animals,  dogs,  and 
cattle"  (p   79). 

RAIDS  ON  HOMES 
"At  the  sack  of  Balbriggan.  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
John  Derham.  one  ot  the  places  burned  was  a  dairy  run  by  a  Mrs. 
Cochran  When  the  raiders  entered,  Mrs  Cochran  ran  into  the 
yard  leaving  behind  her  two  little  boys  of  10  and  12  years  The 
imperial  police'  marie  the  boys  dress  and  took  them  through  the 
house  to  witne.sR  the  sm.ishing  of  household  effects  After  this 
sport  thev  led  the  children  down  the  street  "to  see  Derham's  house 
afire"  Then  they  led  them  back  to  their  own  yard  and  told  them 
to  sit  on  a  hay  rick  to  'warm  themselves.'  The  'police"  thereupon 
poured  petrol  "over  the  rick  and  set  fire  to  It,  and  then  burned 
down  the  Cochran  house"   (p    81). 

TORTURE 

"Lord  Ma\jr  O'Callaghan  presented  the  written  statement  of 
Thomas  Hale  of  Knockscuvva.  near  Bendon.  County  Cork,  who  with 
a  man  named  Harte  was  arrested  July  7.   1920      Hale  states: 

"  'When  I  was  undressed  they  strapped  my  hands  behind  my  back 
with  leather  straps  and  put  them  around  my  neck  and  mouth. 
Harte  was  also  strapped  in  a  similar  position.  I  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  myself,  and  Lieutenant  A  hit  me  several  times  In  the 
face  and  on  the  body  Captain  B.  said.  "You  have  -some  documents 
from  the  adjutant  general  per  Michael  Collins  "  They  dressed  me 
again  tied  my  hands  behind  my  back  with  leather  straps,  and  also 
dressed  Harte  Captain  B  said  "You  will  be  shot"  They  put 
straps  around  my  legs  as  well  as  round  Harte"s  legs  " 

■Eventually  the  two  men  were  tied  together  and  marched  to  a 
lorry  prodded  by  bayonets  Harte  stated  that  he  was  hit  In  the  nose 
by  a  gun  butt"  They  were  taken  to  the  barracks  in  Bendon  and 
then  assaulted  several  times  Harte  had  .several  teeth  knocked  out 
Thev  were  lined  up.  as  if  to  be  shot,  but  were  beaten  instead 
In  the  course  of  trying  to  extract  information  from  them  about 
certain  Republican  leadeis.  Captain  B,  got  a  pair  of  pliers  Hales 
statement  continues 

•  'Captain  B  <=aid,  "What  position  does  your  brother  John  hold 
and  where  is  he  staying?"  I  said.  "I  refuse  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation "  and  he  started  bending  and  twisting  my  fingers  at  the 
back  He  gripped  them  at  the  back,  placing  one  portion  of  the 
Pincers  against  one  side  of  the  nail  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
pincers  against  the  other  He  brought  the  blood  to  the  tops  of 
several  of  my  fingers  and  for  some  time  afterward  my  fingers  were 
black  on  the  tops,  owing  to  congealed  talocd  there  I  was  feeling 
extremely  weak,  almost  fainting,  and  the  blood  was  dropping  down 
my  legs  I  was  asked  several  questions  about  other  individuals  and 
atKDUt  military  matters  but  refused  to  give  any  Information 

"  "Captain  B  also  put  the  pincers  on  my  thighs,  but  my  senses 
were  becoming  quite  numb 

"  'Another  officer  then  untied  my  hands  and  told  me  to  pull  up  my 
trousers  I  did  so,  and  my  trousers  were  sopping  wet  with  blood 
Captain  B.  said.  "The  court  Is  closed  for  the  finding  ""  He  said. 
"Stand  up  ""  as  my  knees  were  somewhat  bending,  "and  we  will  see 
what  a  Tommy  can  do  to  you."  I  was  hit  several  times  In  various 
parts  of  the  bodv.  but  especially  In  the  face,  and  he  broke  the  four 
teeth  In  my  uppKT  jaw  I  was  then  knocked  down  on  the  ground. 
I  was  absoluU'ly  exhausted  and  nearly  fainted,  and  my  senses  were 
beginning  to  go  He  hit  me  on  several  occasions  while  I  was  on 
th°  ground  After  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  officers  said.  'That's 
enough  "'  I  was  then  dragged  up  and  led  out  of  the  room.  My 
hands  had  not  been  retied  since  they  had  been  undone  In  order 
to  lift  up  my  trousers  When  I  got  outside  my  hands  were  tied  up 
again  and  the  straps  fastened  around  my  neck  and  face      Five  or 

SIX  soldiers  hit  me  '  ^     ^  ,,      ,        ^         , 

"An  attested  copy  vt'as  submitted  to  us  of  the  following  deposi- 
tion alleged  to  have  tn-en  made  by  Kevin  Gerard  Barry,  medical 
student,  hanged  for  alleged  participation  in  an  attack  on  the 
Imperial  British  forces; 


"  'County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  to  rcit: 

"  1.  Kevin  Barrv.  of  58  South  Circular  Road.  In  the  County  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  medical  student,  aged  18  years  and  upward,  solemnly 
and  sincerely  declare  as  follows : 

"'1  On  the  20th  day  of  September  1920  I  was  arrested  In  Upper 
Church  Street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Second 
Duke  of  Wellington's  regiment  and  was  brought  under  escort  to  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  now  occupied  by  the  military.  I  was  brought 
Into  the  guardroom  and  searched.  I  was  then  removed  to  the 
defaulter's  room  by  an  escort  with  a  sergeant  major.  The  latter  and 
the  escort  belonged  to  the  First  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  I  was  then 
handcuffed. 

"■'2  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  was  placed  in  the  de- 
faulters' room  two  commissioned  officers  came  in.  They  both  be- 
longed to  the  First  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  They  were  accompanied  by 
three  sergeants  of  the  same  unit.  A  military  policeman  who  had 
been  in  the  room  since  I  entered  It  remained  One  of  the  officers 
asked  my  name,  which  I  gave.  He  then  asked  for  the  names  of  my  • 
companions  in  the  raid  or  attack.  I  refused  to  give  them.  He  tried  ' 
to  persuade  me  to  give  the  names  and  I  persisted  In  refusing.  He 
then  sent  a  sergeant  out  of  the  room  for  a  bayonet.  When  It  was 
brought  In  the  sergeant  was  ordered  by  the  same  officer  to  point  the 
bayonet  at  my  stomach.  The  same  question  as  to  the  names  and 
addresses  of  my  cumpaiuons  was  repeated,  with  the  same  result. 
The  sergeant  was  then  ordered  to  turn  my  face  to  the  wall  and  point 
the  bayonet  to  my  back  I  was  so  turned  The  sergeant  then  said 
he  would  run  the  bayonet  into  me  if  I  did  not  tell.  The  bayonet 
was  then  removed  and  I  was  turned  round  again. 

•  "3.  The  same  officer  then  .said  to  me  that  if  I  persisted  in  my 
attitude  he  would  turn  me  out  to  the  men  in  the  barrack  square, 
and  that  he  supposed  I  knew  what  that  meant  with  the  men  In 
their  present  temper.  I  said  nothing.  He  ordered  the  sergeants  to 
put  me  face  down  on  the  floor  and  twist  my  arm.  I  was  pushed 
down  on  the  floor  after  my  handcuffs  were  removed  by  the  sergeant. 
who  went  for  the  bayonet  When  I  lay  on  the  floor  one  of  the 
sergeants  knelt  on  the  small  of  my  back;  the  other  two  placed  one 
foot  each  on  mv  back  and  left  shoulder,  and  the  men  who  knelt 
on  me  twisted  my  right  aim.  holding  it  by  the  wrist  with  one  hand 
while  he  held  the  hair  with  the  other  to  pull  back  my  head.  The 
arm  was  twisted  from  the  elbow  Joint.  This  continued,  to  the 
best  of  my  Judgment,  for  5  minutes.  It  was  very  painful.  The 
first  officer  was  standing  near  my  feet,  and  the  officer  who  accom- 
panied him  was  still  present 

"  '4  During  the  twisting  of  my  arm  the  first  officer  continued  to 
question  me  as  to  the  names  and  addres.ses  of  my  companions,  and 
also  asked  me  for  the  name  of  my  company  commander  and  any 
other  officer  I  knew. 

"  '5  As  I  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  answer  those  questions  I 
was  let  get  up.  and  I  was  again  handcuffed  A  civilian  camt  in. 
and  he  repeated  the  questions,  with  the  same  result.  He  informed 
me  that  if  I  gave  all  the  information  I  knew  I  could  get  off  I  was 
then  left  in  the  company  of  the  military  policemen,  the  two  offl- 
cer?;.   the  three  sergeants,   and   the   civilian   leaving   together. 

'•  '6  I  could  cert.iinly  Identify  the  officer  who  directed  the  pro- 
ceedings and  put  the  questions  I  am  not  sure  of  the  others  ex- 
cept the  sergeant  with  the  bayonet  My  arm  was  medically  treated 
by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  attached  to  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  the  following  morning,  and  by  the  prison 
hospital  orderly  afterward  fo:  4  or  5  days. 

"  '7  I  wa.s  visited  by  the  court-martial  officer  last  night,  and  he 
read  for  me  the  confirmation  of  sentence  of  death  by  hanging,  to  be 
executed  on  Monday  next,  and  I  make  this  .solemn  declaration, 
conscientiously  believing  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Statutory  Declaration  Act,  1835, 

"  Kevin  Gerard  Barry. 
"  Declared  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Mountjoy  prison,  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  this  26th  day  of  October  1920 

"  Miles  Keogh, 
"  'A  Jm^tice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  Said  County  '  " 
"An    officer   of  the   Cameron    Highlanders   was   in   charge   of   the 
party    that    murdered    the    Buckley    boy.    a    handcuffed    prLsoner" 
(pp.  88.  90,  92). 

COMPARED  TO  BELGIAN  ATROCITIES 

"It  would  appear  to  your  Commission  that  the  Imperial  British 
Army  In  Ireland  has  been  guilty  of  proved  excesses  not  incomparable 
in  degree  and  kind  with  those  alleged  by  the  Bryce  report  on  Bel- 
gian atrocities  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Imperial  German 
Army  And  it  would  further  appear  that  the  Imperial  British  Gov- 
ernment have  created  and  introduced  into  Ireland,  a  country  In  area 
less  than  the  State  of  Maine,  a  force  of  at  least  78.000,  many  of  whom 
were  boys  and  some  of  them  convicts;  has  incited  them  to  slay.  bum. 
and  loot,  has  armed  them  for  their  task;  and  has  tempered  with 
terror  and  alcohol  this  chosen  instrument,  to  fit  it  for  the  appointed 
purposes  of  the  Imperial  British  Government  in  Ireland.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  crime  of  thl« 
instrument  rests  on  those  who  fa.^hioned  and  used  it"   (p.  98). 

MR    WHITE  A  TOOL  FOR  INTERNATIONALISTS 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  "White  has  allowed  himself  to  be  a 
tool  for  the  Internationalists  to  propagandize  America  for  war.  He 
knows  the  real  situation  and  before  he  was  "taken  over"  his  edi- 
torials in  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  showed  that  he  knew  that 
this  was  another  European  war  for  power.  The  talk  of  England 
fighting  for  democracy  he  called  "window  dressing"  as  late  as  June 
1939. 
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A  Plea  for  Tolerance  Toward  Foreign-Born  Resi- 
dents of  Our  Country— Domestic  Morale  Must 
Be  Improved— The  Dangers  of  Deportation  of 
Aliens  Here  Now  Are  Incalculable— Letter  to 
the  President,  Numerously  Signed,  Urging  Merci- 
ful Administration  of  Naturalization  and  De- 
portation Laws  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE  ^ 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  26.  1940 


Dr 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESmENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SIGNED  BY  100  LEADING  CLERGYMEN.  INTELLECTUALS.  AND 
WRITERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
strong  letter  directed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
requesting  that  the  Attorney  General  and  naturalization  of- 
ficers, generally,  so  administer  the  new  deportation  and 
alien-restriction  laws,  as  to  accord  to  our  foreign-born  the 
greatest  possible  tolerance,  mercy,  and  understanding.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  100  leading  thinkerj,  educators,  and 
clergymen  of  America,  and  speaks  for  itself: 

To  thp  FtxsuxtrT  of  thi  UNrrtD  States: 

To  the  ATTOitNET  General  of  the  United  States; 

On  December  26  the  compulsory  fingerprinting  and  registration 
of  noncitlzens.  as  ordered  by  Congress,  will  be  concluded  The 
mancer  In  which  the  noncitlzens  have  conformed  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Allen  Registration  Act  shows  that  they  are.  in  the 
main,  law-abiding  residents  and  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy 

With  the  conclusion  of  registration,  we  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  that  he  Issue  a  public  statement  re- 
affirming those  basic  traditions  of  equality  and  hospitality  as 
America's  guide  In  dealing  with  noncitlzens 

We  urge  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  naturalization  and  deportation  laws,  to  adminis- 
ter these  laws  In  a  manner  that  will  avoid  creating  unnecessary 
hardship   or   prejudice   for    either    individuals    or    families    in    this 

country  .  , 

The  President  should  publicly  condemn  the  practice  of  employers 
who  discriminate  against  noncitlzens  and  cltlzena  of  alien  parentage, 
refusing  to  hire,  and  even  firing  those  who  are  employed,  because 
such  actions  seriously  affect  the  wellare  of  all  Americans 

The  problems  presented  by  those  noncitlzens  who  entered  this 
country  lUegally.  some  o^  whom  have  lived  here  for  many  years.  Is 
of  special  Importance  The  lives  of  many  of  these  noncitlzens 
would  be  Jeopardized  by  deportation  because  of  the  war  In  Europe. 
We  believe  that  It  would  be  fullv  In  keeping  wirh  the  ?plrit  of  our 
laws  to  postpone  consideration  of  their  deportation  and  to  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  regularize  their  status  If  necessary,  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  should  request  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  make  this  possible 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season,  we  call  upon  every  American 
to  exercise  and  display  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his  fellow 
Americans  who  are  not  citizens.  Discrimination  against  individuals 
or  groups  of  people  because  of  their  descent  or  lack  of  citizenship 
creates  disunity  and  endangers  our  democracy 

The  enactment  of  antlallen  laws  by  Congress  promotes  hysteria 
and  discrimination  against  Americans  of  foreign  birth.  Most  men- 
acing to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  is  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish concentration  camps  for  certain  noncitlzens.  which  clearly 
conflicts  with  our  principles  as  a  democracy  and  must  be  defeated 

by  Congress. 

Instead  of  criticizing  or  condemning  those  who  are  not  citizens,  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  and  facilitate  their  nat- 
uralization, eliminating  existing  restrictions  in  our  laws  and  in 
the  naturalization  procedure  The  campaign  for  American  citizen- 
ship and  citizenship  rights,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Protection  of  Forclgn-born  to  foster  the  natural- 
ization of  noncitlzens.  merits  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all 
Americans  desirous  of  promoting  the  unity  of  our  population  and 
maintaining  our  American  way  of  life  .  ,       , 

We  who  are  devoted  wholeheartedly  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
mtist  not  permit  hysteria  and  prejudice  to  undermine  our  democ- 
racy by  making  a  scapegoat  of  the  noncltizen  Tills  danger  Is 
aggravated  by  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  ten- 
sion and  uneasiness,  created  as  £\  result  of  the  war.  by  spreading 
fRl«e  charges  against  the  foreign-born. 

We  must  jealously  guard  everyone's  right  to  freedom,  otherwise 
the  rights  of  all  wlU  be  destroyed.    We  appeal,  on  this  day.  to  the 


rMDonslble  ofBcers  of  our  Government  to  use  their  office  to  help 
IS^^iS;e??aTn  of  our  democracy  by  Uking  the  necessary  steps 
to  Mifegu^  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  the  foreign-born  Re- 
iSl^a^lon  and  concrete  Implementation  of  the  rights  of  the  non- 
citizen  and  the  nattirallzed  citlren  will  ^erve  «--'^'\,*'"P°«X  •^"i 

trtbutlon  to  our  national  unity,  to  t»^%P^^f/:"^j°"  f  .merlran 
of   Rights,   and   democratic   government    for   the    entire    American 

^°'^*^'        Edith  Abbott,  dean.  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion   University  of  Chicago;    Rabbi  Michael   Alper.   New 
York  Cliy;  Fortunatus  J   Bagoclus.  president.  Lithuanian 
Alliance    of    America:    Prof     RtUand    H     Bamton.    editor. 
Journal  of  Rellglou.-^  Education;    Frank  C    Bancroft,  edi- 
tor   social    Work    Tcdav;    Lewis,    Alan   Berne,   president 
Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers  and  Chemists;   Prol. 
FTinz  Boas.  Columbia  University:  Rev.  Dwlght  J    Bradley. 
Council  for  Social  Action:  MiUen  Brand,  author.  Penn.syl- 
vpnia-  Louis  Bromfield.  author.  Ohio;  Van  Wyck  Brocks, 
historian.    Connecticut;    Prof     Henry    N     Burlage.    Uni- 
versity of  Ncrth  Carolina;  Dr    Henry  J.  C.idbury.  Harvard 
UnlversKy  Dr   Henrv  Seldel  Canby.  editor.  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature;  Sarah  c;e^ho^n,  Vermont.  Dr   Eve-ett 
R   CMnchy.  Conference  of  Jtvs  and  Christians;  Hon   John 
M    Ccftee    United   States   Congressman:    Aaron   Copland, 
ccmpcser   New  York  City:  Rev.  Henry  Hitt  Crane,  minis- 
ter   Contral  Methodist  Church.  Detroit:   David  Demp'^ey. 
Instttu'.e  for  Propaganda  Analysi.=  ;    Dr.  Charges  E    Dichl. 
president      Southwestern     University.     Tenncssre;     Prof. 
Stephen  Duugan   director.  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation    Dr    L    Anton   Ewald.  president.  United   Bavarian 
Societies;    Prof    Ernst   Felse.   Jchn.s   Hopkin=    University: 
Sera    Bard    Field,    author.    California:     Edgar    J     Fisher. 
as<^ociatc   director.   In.^titute   of  International    Educntion; 
Waldo  Frank,  authi.r,  New  York  City:  Dr   Robert  F    Gal- 
breath,  president.  Westminster  College.  Pennsylvania;   Dr. 
Rudolph  Ganz    president.   Chicago   Musical   College;    Dr. 
Christian  Gauss,  dean.  Princeton  University:  Prof.  Waller 
Gellhorn.  Columbia  Unlver  ity;    Rabbi   Herl>ert   S.  Gold- 
stein  hcnorarv  president.  Rabbinical  Council  of  America; 
Dr  A.  L.  Goldwater.  New  York  City;  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
president.     Descendants    of     the     American     Revolution; 
Helen    Hnll.    director.    Henry    Street    Settlement    House; 
Prof     S.    Ralph    Harlow.    Smith    College;    Rev.    Ladislaus 
Harsanyi.  minister.   Hungarian  Reformed   Church;    Prof. 
Marlon    Hathway.    secretary.    American     Association    of 
Schools    of    Social    Work;     Aline    Davis    Hays.    League    of 
Women  Shoppers:  Alexander  Hoffman,  manager.  Cieaners 
and  Dyers.  Local  239.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America:  Rev    Dr.  Moses  Hyamson.  New  York  City;  Rev. 
William  Lloyd  Imes.  St.  James  Presbyter. an  Church;  Prof. 
Theodore   ICarwoskl.   Dartmouth   College;    Rockwell    Kent, 
president.  United  American  Artists;  Carol  King,  secretary. 
International  Juridical  Associatlcn;  Rev    Owen  A.  Knox, 
president.   National    Federatlcn    for   Constitutional    Lib- 
erties:   Prof     Kurt    Koffka.    Smith    College:    Prof     Oliver 
W     Larkm,    Smith    College:    Rev     James    Henry    Larson, 
Massachusetts:  William  Levner,  president.  W   P   A  Teach- 
ers   Union,    Local    453;     Dr     Leonard    Llcbllng,    editor. 
Musical  Courier:   Hon.   Lucius   N    Llttauer.   former  Con- 
gre^•sman;  Rev    Sidney  Lcvett.  chaplain.  Yale  University; 
Prof    Helen  Merrell  Lynd    Sarah  Lawrence  College;    Prof. 
Robert    S    Lynd.    Columbia    University;    Hon     Clifford    T. 
McAvoy.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  New  Yorl:  City; 
Jack  R   McMlcKael.  president.  American  Youth  Congress; 
Prof     William    M     Malisoff.    Polytechnlcal    Institute    of 
Brooklyn;  Rosalie  Mannir.g    !^ecretar>-.  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Inalienable  RlRhts;  Prof.  Clyde  R    Miller.  Colum- 
bia University;  Dr    Edgar  K.  Morrow,  president.  Kansas 
Wesleyan    University;    Ueorge    B     Murphy.    Jr  ,    National 
Association    for    Advancement    of    Colorrd    People;     Rev. 
Stanley  U    North.  New  York;   Dr    Herluf  V    Olscn.  dean, 
Amos  Tuck  School.   Dartmouth  College;    Arthur  Osman, 
President     United    Wholesale   and    Warehouse    Employees 
Union.   Local   65:    Prof.    Harry    A    Ovtrstreet.    New    York; 
Dr    Horace    M    Perry,    headmaster,   Woodmere    Academy. 
New    York;    William    Pickens.    Nationa'.    As.~ociation    for 
Advancement    of   Colored    People;    Rabbi    David    de    Sola 
Pool.    New    York;    Arthui    Upham    Pope.    New    York    City; 
Patrick    L.    Quinlan.    editor,    tiie    Gaelic    American;    Prof. 
Walter  Rau'enstrau-h.  Columbia  University;  Walluigford 
Riegger.  composer.  New  York  City;  Mar>-  W.  Rlttrnhouse. 
Associate  District  Secretary  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities; 
Dr  David  A   Robertson,  president,  Goucher  College,  Mary- 
land:   Cesiir   Sienhinger,  writer   and   lecturer.   New    York 
City;    Rose    Schneiderman,    president.    Women's    Trade 
Union  League  oi  America;  Prof   T.  C   Schneirla.  New  York 
University;     Irving    Schwab,    atto'ney.    New    York    City; 
Irwin  Shaw,  author.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Kenneth  C    M. 
Sills.   President.   Bowdoln  College.   Maine;    Prof.   Alice  D. 
Snyder.  Vassar  CoUece;  Rev.  William  B    Spofford.  Church 
League   for  Industrial  Democracy;    Dr    T    A    Stariryn^kl. 
president.  Polish  Falcons  of  America:  Genevieve  Taggard. 
poet.  New  York  City:  Prof   C    Fayette  Taylor.  Massiichu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  Kalherine  Terrell.  Council 
for  Social  Action;  Jean  Starr  Unteimcyer.  ^oot.  New  York 
City:    Oswald   Garrison   VUlard.  New   York   City:    Prof     J. 
Raymond    Walsh,    Hobart    College;    Rev.    Alfred    Grant 
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Walton.  Brooklyn  N  Y.;  Dr  Harry  F  Ward.  Union  Theo- 
Icpical  Senilr.ary;  Theodore  Ward.  Negro  Playwrights  Co.. 
New  Ycrk  City;  Morris  Watson,  Vice  Pre.'Jldent.  American 
Newspaper  Guild:  Max  Weber,  artist.  New  York;  Rr.bbl 
Jacob  Wetnsteln.  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  Wayne  White.  New 
York  City:  William  Carlos  Williams,  author.  New  Jersey; 
Col  Charles  Ersklne  Scott  Wood.  California;  Dr  Max 
Yergan.  president.  National  Negro  Congress;  Art  Young, 
artist.  New  York  City 
Organizations  have  been  listed  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
only  

Dr.  J.  E.  Pope   Again  Stopped   From  Usinp:  Mails 
To  Defraud  in  Old-Age  Pension  Scheme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK  TEXAS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  19.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted.  I  am  in.s<rting  herewith  an  order  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  forbidding  one  so-called  Dr.  Pope  from  using 
the  United  States  mails  to  defraud  in  an  old-age  pension 
scheme : 

Order  No.  14888. 

Post  Ofuce  Department. 
I  Wa.'fhtngton.  Dfcembtr  12.  1940. 

To  THF  PosTMASTFR  : 

It  having  been  made  to  appear  to  the  Postmaster  General,  upon 
evidence  satis'actorv  to  him.  that  National  0!d  Age  Pension  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  J  E  Pope,  founder  and  president.  Dr  James  E.  Pope, 
president,  and  James  E.  Pope,  founder  and  president,  and  their 
officers  and  pgents  as  such,  at  Washington.  D  C  .  are  engaged  in 
conducting  a  .sclieme  or  device  for  obtaining  money  through  the 
mails  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses,  representations, 
and  promises.  In  violation  of  sections  259  and  732  of  title  39.  United 
States  Cede,  pnld  evidence  being  more  fully  defcribed  In  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  date 
of  December  11.  1940.  and  by  authority  vested  In  the  Postmaster 
General  by  said  law«  the  Postmaster  General  hereby  forbid.'-  you 
to  pay  any  postal  money  order  drawn  to  the  order  of  paid  concern 
and  parties  and  you  are  hereby  directed  to  Inform  the  remitter  of 
any  such  postal  money  order  that  payment  thereof  has  been  for- 
bidden and  that  the  amount  thereof  will  be  returned  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  original  order  or  a  duplicate  thereof  applied  for  and 
obtained  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department 

And  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  return  all  letters,  whether  regis- 
tered or  not.  and  other  mall  matter  which  shall  arrive  at  your 
office  directed  to  the  said  concern  and  parties  to  th'^  postma.'^ters 
at  the  offices  a^  which  they  were  originally  mailed,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  senders  thereol.  with  the  words  "Fraudulent;  Mall  to  this 
address  returned  by  order  of  Postmaster  General"  plainly  wrlttt-n 
or  stamped  upon  the  outside  of  such  letters  or  muter  Where 
there  Ls  nothing  to  Indicate  who  are  the  senders  of  letters  not 
registered  or  other  matter,  you  are  directed  to  send  such  letters  and 
matter  to  the  Division  of  Dead  Letters  with  the  words  Fraudtilent: 
Mail  to  this  address  returned  by  order  of  Po.si master  General  '  plainly 
written  or  stamped  thereon,  to  be  disposed  of  as  other  dead  matter 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  apphcable  thereto 

(Case  No    25942- P)  ^.^ 

Ambrose  O  Conneix, 

Acting  Postmaster  General. 

Post  Office  Department, 

Office  of  the  Soi.irrroR, 
Washington,  December  11.  1940. 
In  the  matter  of  charges  that  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  jy^socla- 
tlon    Or    J    E    Pope    founder  and  president.  Dr    James  E    Pope, 
president    and  James  E    Pope,  founder  and  president,  at  Washing- 
ton D  C    are  engaged  in  conducting  a  scheme  for  obtaining  money 
throuEh  the  malls  by  means  ol  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses. 
rei^Statlons    and   promises.   In   violation   of   39   United   States 
Code  259  and  732  (s«'cs   3929  and  4041  of  the  R:^-*'"^^  S^^}"^^;,^^ 
amended .      Memorandum  for  the  Postmaster  General  en^bodymg 
a  finding  of  fact  and  recommending  the  Issuance  of  a  .raud  order 
Under  date   of  October  30.    1940.  the   above-named   concern    aiid 
party  were  forwarded  copy  of  a  memoranduin  of  charges  o"  A'^  »" 
thLs  office  and  called  upon  to  show  cause  on  November  29.  1940.  why 
a   fraud   order   should   not    be   issued   against   them      Several    days 
beforf  the  date  set  for  the  hearing.  James  E   Pope  filed  In  this  ofllce 
an  affidavit  in  and  by  which  he  agreed  to  discontinue  the  enu-rprise 
charged  to  be  fraudulent  and  not  to  resume  It  in  the  lu^ure      He 
was  thereafter  advised  that  the  affidavit  submitted  could   iiot  be 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  disposing  of  the  P^^dlng  charges  and  tl^t 
the  hearing  would  proceed  as  originally  .scheduled      On   No^ ember 
29    1940    James  E    Pope  filed  a  second  affidavit  in  which  he  author- 
ized the  postmaster  at  Washington.  D.  C,  to  return  to  senders  all 
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mall  received  at  that  office  addressed  to  the  names  set  forth  In  the 
caption  hereof.  For  reasons  which  are  more  fully  hereinafter  set 
forth,  this  affidavit  was  also  rejected  as  a  basis  for  disposing  of  the 
pending  charges. 

The  respondents  did  not  appear  at  this  office  ai  the  time  set  for 
the  hearing,  nor  did  any  attorney  or  representative  appear  on  their 
behalf  There  did  appear  and  testify,  however  the  post-office 
Inspector  who  Investigated  the  case  The  letters  and  affidavits  sub- 
mitted by  Jame^  E    Pope  have  been  read  and  considered. 

The  charges  forming  the  basis  of  thL^  case  allege  in  effect  that  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Association  represents  to  the  public  that 
It  Is  an  actual,  bona  fide  already  existing  old-age  pension  as:-,ocla- 
tlon;  that  the  said  Jamer-  E  Pope  is  the  regularly  constituted 
president  thereof,  and  a  doctor;  that  the  said  us.sociation  is  a 
great  and  highly  influential  organisation,  acthdv  engagetl  on  a 
widespread  scale  in  a  movement  designed  to  cause  tiie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  providing  direct  Federal  pen- 
sions of  f50  per  month  to  all  deserving  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  over  50  years  ol  age;  that  one  of  the  old-age  pension 
bills  now  pending  before  Congress  was  conctived  and  written  by  said 
association,  and  James  E  Pope  was  intro<luced  by  ro:ison  of  the 
Influence  exerted  by  the  .<=aid  association  and  James  E  Pope  upon 
the  congressional  sponsor  thereof;  that  the  said  association  Is  an 
official  organization  and  that  It  Is  essential  to  the  success  cf  the 
old-age-pciifcion  movement  that  the  member- hip  ruupnns  sent  out  by 
the  as.sociation  be  returned  immediately  with  a  remittance,  whereas 
In  truth  and  fact  said  representations  are  false  and  fraudulent. 

I  have  carefully  considered  all  of  the  evidence  In  this  case  and  find 
the  facts  to  be  as  follows: 

Under  the  names  set  forth  In  the  caption  hereof,  James  E.  Pope 
Is  soliciting  remittances  of  money  through  tl-c  mails  from  divers 
prisons  as  membership  dues  In  the  Natknal  Old-Age  Pension 
Association. 

The  history  of  James  E  Pope,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing,  indicates  that  he  has  been  for  many  years 
addicted  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  In  Octot)er  1904  he 
was  convicted  at  Houston.  Tex  .  in  connection  with  a  scheme  con- 
ducted through  the  mailb  wherein  he  represented  that  he  was  the 
general  manager  of  a  nonexistent  company  This  noncx.stent  com- 
pany Pcpc  represented  was  prepared  to  make  long-term  leases  at  a 
low  rate  of  Interest  All  applicants  for  loans  frfini  the  nonexistent 
company  were  required  to  send  $15  as  an  alleged  attorney's  fee. 
Pope  would  keep  the  advanced  fee  and  advise  the  applicant  t.iat 
tl'.e  nonexistent  ccnipnny  which  was  suppo.<^ed  to  make  the  loan 
wouM  not  advance  the  money.  This  conviction  resulted  m  his  being 
fi<ntcnced  to  serve  18  mnr.ths  iu  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth. 
Kans  On  Frbruary  14.  1919.  at  Lcngvlrw  Tex  Pcpe  was  Indicted 
and  thereafter  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  using  the  malls  to  defraud 
In  a  scheme  wherein  he  advertL-^ed  for  watch  salesmen.  In  this 
Instance  he  required  that  all  applicants  for  position  as  salesmen  pay 
$1075  for  a  sample  watch;  but  he  had  no  positions  to  offer  any 
applicant  In  some  Instances  he  even  failed  to  furnish  the  sample 
after  receiving  the  remittance  This  convection  resulted  In  his  being 
sentenced  to  pav  a  ilm  of  $500  Acain.  on  Decembrr  17.  1923.  Pope 
W8.^  Indicted  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  and  plead  euiity  to  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  interests 
m  a  petroleum  investment  trust.  The  conviction  :n  this  case  re- 
sulted in  Ins  being  .sentenced  to  serve  60  days  in  prison  and  pay 
a  $500  fine  On  May  f^9.  1927.  he  was  again  Indicted  at  Pueblo. 
Colo  .  in  connection  with  his  operation  of  the  National  Business 
Sc!  vice  Co.  In  that  scheme  Pope  required  en  advance  fee  of  $100 
from  all  concerns  who  desired  to  be  fln:inc:d  by  hU  business-service 
company  or  to  have  their  stock  l.ssues  sold  The  indictment  was 
dismisse"d,  however,  bf^cau^e  Pope  convinced  the  United  States  at- 
torney that  he  had  reformed  and  was  leading  a  re^^^pectable.  honest 
life  as  a  chiropodist  in  Tulsa.  Okla 

In  1932  Pope  uiidertrok  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise  now  In 
question  at  TuLsa,  Okla  He  thereafter  moved  to  Washington, 
D  C  and  operated  from  that  address  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  A,ssociatlon  The  evidence  shows  that 
In  February  1934  he  was  called  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  "of  Reprrsent.itives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  committee  had  been  directed  by  the  Committee  en  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  a  thorough  invesligation  of 
any  person  group,  or  onranizatlon  that  appeared  to  be  Involved  in 
an" Old-age  pension  racket  After  a  thorough  investigation  by  that 
committee,  which  included  taking  the  testimony  of  several  Indi- 
viduals the  committee  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
part,  as  follows   (H    Rfpt.  No     1633.  73d  Cong.  2d  sess  )  : 

"Willie  It  is  reprehen-sible  for  anyone  to  defraud  citizens  of  this 
country  through  the  use  of  the  malls,  it  seems  to  this  committee 
that  the  present  scheme  of  Pope  Is  the  worst  of  his  many  plans  to 
get  monev  from  unsuspecting  people.  In  thU  case  he  Is  trading 
up<3n  human  sentiment,  playing  upon  the  hopes  of  a*?ed  p^sons 
and  taking  fioni  those  least  able  to  spare  It." 

On  April  5  1934  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Association  and 
Dr  J  E  Pope,  national  chairman,  names  which  were  then  tielng 
used  by  Pope  in  soliciting  remittances  of  money  through  the  malls, 
were  called  upon  to  show  cause  before  the  then  Solicitor  of  the 
Pon  Office  Department  on  April  19  1934.  why  a  fraud  order  should 
not  be  IssufKl  against  them  This  citation  resulted  in  Pope  execut- 
ing and  filing  an  affidavit  on  April  18  1934  In  which  he  agreed 
under  oath  that  thereafter  he  would  not  u.se  the  malls  In  lurther- 
ance  of  any  enterpri5:c  similar  to  the  one  th"n  charged  to  be  fraudu- 
lent On  June  18.  1936  Pope  was  again  called  upon  by  the  then 
Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  show  cause  on  June  29. 
1936    why  a  fraud  order  should  not  be  issutd  againhi  the  National 
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O'd  A^e  PenBion  Forum,  the  National  Fonim  Federal  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion AdvoSite  J  E  Pope,  president,  and  Dr  J.  E  Pope.  The  scheme 
then  charged  to  be  fraudulent  was  substantially  similar  to  that 
oreviously  conducted  under  the  name  of  National  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Association.  This  citation  resulted  in  the  filing  of  another 
affidavit  by  Pope  in  and  by  which  he  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
enterprise  charged  to  b?  fraudulent.  .      ^   ,      .v, 

Pcoe  is  now  using  the  mail?  under  the  names  set  forth  in  the 
caption  hereof  and  soliciting  member?h-p  dues  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  in  each  of  the  previous  schemes.  Representa- 
tions made  by  Pope  in  furthering  the  current  schemes  are.  in  part, 
a.s  follows: 

IDo  not  misplace,  withhold,  or  delay  this  membership  coupon] 

"NATIONAL    OLD    AGE    PENSION    ASSOCIATION 

"(Nonprofit) 
"Colorado  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
"Dedicated   to   the  cause   of   direct   Federal    pensions   of   $50   per 
month  to  all  deserving  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  over 
50  years  of  age 


"Important:  This  coupon  to  be 

u=ed  at  once 
Authorized    by    James    E.    Pope. 

founder  and  president. 
Given  out  by 


Date -_ 

Name  

Sireet  or  box  or  rural  free  de- 
livery 

Post  office State 

Age Male  or  female 

"Instructions  10  cents  in  coin  or  money  order  must  be  sent 
with  this  coupon  for  5  blanks,  for  you  to  give  out  to  other  per- 
sons Do  not  send  stamps,  they  cannot  be  accepted  Fold  a  silver 
dime  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  enclose  in  the  envelope  with  this 
membership  coupon:  coin  will  reach  us  safely.  Do  th:s  without 
delay 

"Official  coucon  of   the  National    Old   Age   Pension    Association— No 
Other  coupons  or  solicitations  authorized  by  us 

"NEW    194  0  SERIES 

"The  National  Old  Age  Pension  Association  In  Washington,  the 
oldest  and  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  existence,  drafts 
vou  as  a  1940  member  now.  If  you  paid  as  a  member  before  Janu- 
ary I  we  ask  vou  to  Join  all  over  again  for  1940  If  you  have  never 
before  been  a' member,  we  urge  you  to  Join  now.  as  it  is  important  j 
to  us  that  you  do  so.  irrespective  of  age.  race,  or  color 

"Pension  bill,  H  R.  6587.  is  now  In  Congress,  and  provides  for 
pensions  of  $50  per  month  to  each  man  and  woman  of  the  United 
States  who  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years,  or  over,  whose  income 
from  other  sources  is  less  than  $1,200  per  year.  The  hill  provides 
that  such  pensions  must  start  within  60  days  after  enactment. 

"All  our  other  pension  plans  are  canceled  and  dead,  and  this 
great  movement  is  intended  to  supplant  all  other  pension  plans 

"Important-  Return  this  at  once  to  the  National  Old  Age  Pension 
Association.  518  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  J  E. 
Pope,  founder  and  president 

I  "Dr.  J.  E.  Pope,  president,  operating  nonprofit  (unincorporated) 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Association,  founded  1932.  Executive 
offices:   Colorado  Building.  Washington.  D   C.| 

"OBJECnVZ:     $50  PENSIONS  FOR  ALL  DESERVING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  50 

"Dear  Member:  The  National  Old  Age  Pension  Association  In 
Washington,  the  oldest  and  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  has  received  your  membership  coupon  and  remittance  We 
accept  you  as  a  member,  and  will  place  your  name  on  our  perma- 
nent roll  If  you  will  cooperate  bv  doing  what  we  now  ask  you  to  do. 

■Along  with  this  letter  of  acceptance  we  are  sending  you  five 
additional  membership  coupons.  We  ask  that  you  immediately 
Rive  or  send  these  out.  one  each  to  five  of  your  friends,  or  other 
persons  anywhere  In  any  State,  men,  or  women,  and  you  try  to  see 
that  each  prospective  member  uses  his  or  her  coupon  without  delay. 
Make  certain  that  none  of  our  blanks  are  misplaced  or  delayed. 
We  insist  that  you  obtain  not  less  than  three  new  members  at  once. 
In  fact  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  hear  from  your  coupons 
immediately.  The  moVe  you  get  the  better,  and  we  will  send  you 
additional  blanks  upon  request.  We  have  adopted  the  definition 
•official  coupon-  for  protection  against  unauthorized  solicitation. 
You  of  course,  know  that  our  sole  function  is  to  exert  pressure 
upon  Congress  in  behalf  of  better  pension  laws.  Please  make  this 
clear  to  all.     We  hold  you  responsible  for  these  coupons  we  send 

you  today  ,      ^  ►v,- 

"Your  name  should  appear  on  each  of  these  blank  coupons  in  ..he 

space  marked  ( x  > .     Each  member  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 

of  doing  his  or  her  part  in  this  organization.  Do  not  fall  us  in  this. 

and  do  not  delay. 

"We  claim  that  the  present  social -security  law.  while  a  direct  re- 
sult of  our  first  work  and  untirlni?  effort,  is  not  sufficient  We 
demand  »50  per  month  for  men  and  women  above  50  I  realize 
-^that  this  is  not  quite  sufficient,  but  our  endeavor  is  to  e;et  ^nis. 
Lets  get  $50  pensions  first.  It  is  not  wise,  nor  do  we  authorize 
you  to  confusr matters  by  falling  in  with  any  impossible  scheme 
Which  promises  too  much.  You  will  never  get  that  much,  and 
tliose  trying  for  the  sensational  and  impossible,  no  matter  how 
sincere  their  motives,  are  probably  preventing  you  from  getting 
un  to  »50  per  month  sooner,  which  you  should.  In  Justice,  be  receiv- 
liiK  now  Here  is  the  great  question:  Would  you  not  prefer  a 
system  paying  up  to  »60  per  month  than  to  endanger  the  whole 


set-up  by  joining  In  a  clamor  for  a  great  big  amount,  which  you 

"••Af"t^ryou'get  at  least  5  new  members  under  this  new  set-up, 
we  want  you  io  consider  the  following:  We  want  a  local  chairman 
There  ?or'each  group  of  10  new  members.  Will  you  get  ^0  .lew 
members  and  be  the  chairman  of  the  B'-^VP  >""  ^^^'^  "  ""^^^  *  } 
you  recommend  some  energetic  person  for  the  P^*^**^^,/^^  J^  " 
want  a  district  chairman  for  each  group  of  100  members.  With 
Tverv  man  and  woman  doing  his  or  her  duty  we  caii  have  every 
county  and  congressional  district  sewed  up  in  a  Jiffy.  We  can  then 
ten  the  bovs  who  come  to  We.hington  at  your  expense  ^hat  they 
must  do  But  do  not  allow  the  question  of  chalrmamhip  to  inter- 
fere with  your  prompt  accept.ince  of  the  small  duty  imposed  upon 
you  iT.  this  letter.     The  careful  disposition  of  the  enclosed  coupons 

''°"We  "ar?  determined  to  work  for  $50  pensions  for  all  deserving 
men  and  women  over  50,  We  are  proceeding  l^gally.a"^  e^^'^f^^/,-: 
in  the  devout  hope  that  -^e  will  not  r.gain  be  singled  out  and 
persecuted  and  made  the  target  for  unji'.st  discrimination. 

•Yours    truly.  .^,  «.   r.«„, 

"Dr   James  E  Pope. 

•■President.   Sational   Old   Age   Pension   Asscnatjon 
"This   ereat    renewed    surprise    movement    is    now    sweeping    the 
countrv  silently  with   terrific  force      May  we  hear  from  your   new 
members  within  the  week?     Promptness  is  important. 


"THIS  IS  TREMENDOUSLY   IMPORTANT 
"DEAR   Member:    Do   not    let    war    talk   or    hot    weather    interfere^ 
Ycu  do  your  part  now  and  we  will  do  our  part.     Please  see  that  every 
coupon   we   send   you   today    is   promptly    accounted    for.     This    is 

vitally  Important.  .     ,       v.         .^   .uto 

"We  will  later  advise  you  how  you  may  actively  share  in  this 
movement    for   better   pensions. 

•Please  see  ihat  each  and  every  coupon  is  used. 

"Dr    James  E    Pope. 
•President,  National  Old  Age  Pension" 

"In  accepting  your  application  for  membership  we  have  prepared 
a  special  card  for  you  in  our  records,  and  we  are  sending  you  here- 
with a  set  of  four  blank  membership  coupons,  each  bearing  the 
same  number  as  your  record  card  in  our  files. 

"Ovir  old-age  pension  bill.  H  R  9956.  is  already  in  Congre.«s.  and 
was  introduced  Just  as  we  wrote  It.  It  will  provide,  when  enacted, 
direct  Federal  pensions  of  $50  per  month  for  men  and  women  over 
50  whose  income  from  other  sources  does  not  exceed  $1,200  per 
year  The  terms  apply  to  all  qualifying  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  further  provides  that  such  pensions  shall  start 
within  60  days  after  enactment  Nobody  can  predict  what  this 
Congress  will  do.  but  we  are  standing  by  our  guns. 

•We  have  adopted  this  form  of  official  coupon  for  protection 
against  unauthorized  solicitation.  You  of  course  know  that  our  sole 
function  is  to  try  to  exert  pressure  upon  Congress  in  behalf  of  t>etter 
pension  laws  Please  make  this  clear  to  all  from  whom  you  solicit 
memberships 

•I  would  not  send  vou  this  letter  unless  I  mennt  every  word  I 
would  not  tell  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  promptly  hear 
from  the  coupons  bearing  your  number  unless  I  really  and  truly 
knew  that  it  is  vitally  Important  to  this  association  that  we  do  hear 
from  them  within  a  reasonable  time   " 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  procedure  followed  by  Pope  after 
receiving  one  of  the  "official  coupons"  with  a  10-cent  remittance  is 
to  forward  to  that  contributing  member  five  more  coupons  which 
the  member  is  urged  to  distribute  to  his  friends  and  after  explaining 
the  alms  of  the  association  have  them  promptly  file  their  applica- 
tion for  membership  with  10  cent."*  Each  subsequent  member  is 
of  course  sent  five  additional  coupons  with  the  same  instructions 
According  to  the  evidence  this  method  of  operation  resulted  in  400 
letters  being  received  by  Pope  on  March  7.  1940.  and  a  daily  average 
of  1.000  letters  as  of  November  28.  1940. 

The  evidence  presented  it  the  hearing  .shows  thut  this  current 
scheme  was  started  in  May  of  1939  As  in  each  of  the  previous 
schemes  the  so-called  Natuna!  Old  Age  Pension  Association  has 
as  its  sole  head  James  E  Pope  The  evidence  also  shows  tl^.at 
there  are  no  articles  of  association  by  which  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  association  are  governed  and  that  there  is  no  board  of 
trustees  or  any  other  responsible  person  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation in  any  manner  Pope  does  not  seek  advice  from  his  mem- 
bers as  to  the  policies  to  be  pursued.  He  has  never  held  a  meeting 
of  the  members;  has  never  rendered  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
organization  to  the  members,  has  never  rendered  "statements  of 
income  or  disbursements  to  the  members  and  has  never  sought  their 
counsel  or  advice  on  the  question  of  his  own  salary,  which  he  says 
at  the  present  time  is  $350  per  month  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  Pope  does  not  have  a  membership  roll  and  prepares  no  such 
special  card  as  is  Indicated  in  the  above-quoted  advertising  mat- 
ter. He  merely  files  the  incoming  coupons  in  a  general  file  accord- 
ing to  the  State  and  congressional  district  within  which  the  con- 
tributing member  lives.  None  of  the  vital  stitistlcs  required  to 
be  given  on  the  official  coupons  are  noted  or  tabulated  by  Pope 
The  evidence  also  shows  that  the  only  claim  Pope  has  to  the 
title  of  doctor  is  that  for  a  short  period  of  time  he  practiced 
at  Tulsa.  OkJa  .  as  chiropodist.  Relative  to  Popes  position  as 
president    of    the   association,    the   evidence   shows    that    there    has 
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never  been  a  rrrertlnp  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  machinery  whereby  members  could  bring  about  an 
election  either  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  Pojje  as  the  president 
or  displacing  him  with  some  other  person.  His  title  presumably 
iB  held  by  rea-son  of  the  membership  coupons  originally  used  In 
1932  In  which  each  contributing  member  elected  him  as  perpetual 
president  with  plenary  powers 

The   evidence    further   shows    that   this   so-called    association    Is 
not   a  highly   influential  organization  which  Is  effectively  engaged 
and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Influencing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  old-age-pension  legislation      The   repeated  demands 
made  upon  the  Po«=t  Office  Department  by  persons  throughout  the 
United    States,    through    their    Senators    and    Congressmen,     and 
through   several   governmental   agencies  for  a   thorough   investiga- 
tion  of   Pope   are   positive  proof   that   neither  Pope    nor    his   asso- 
ciation   has   any    influence   upon   the   Members  of   Congress      That 
the  association  Is  actively  and  effectively  engaged  on  a  widespread 
scale  in  a  movement  de.slgned  to  cause  Congress  to  pass  pension 
legislation  Is  well  refuted  by  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing. 
Pope    in   further  admissions  made   to   the   post-office    insjjector   has 
repeatedly  stated  that  since  resuming  operations  in  1939  and  until 
June  1.  1940,  he  had  not  published  a  single  newspaper  advertise- 
ment: that  he  had  not  arranged  for  any  radio  time,  and  had  only 
contacted    one    Member    of    Congress    and    then    only    to    ask    him 
whether  or  not   he  Intended  to  introduce  an  old-age-pension  bill. 
Pope  has   never   advised   his  members  what   they  could   do  to  fur- 
ther the  movement.     Since  June  1.  1940,  he  has  inserted  in  a  news- 
paper in  Washington.   D.   C,  a  fuD-page  advertisement  in   which 
he  set  forth  one  of  the  pension  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  and 
requested  that  all  persons  interested  should  advise  their  Congress- 
men  to   that    effect.     However,    the   evidence   al>o    shows    that    the 
area  served  by  the  newspaper  In  which  this  advertisement  appeared 
is  only  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  hundreds  of  complaints  and  letters  requesting  information  and 
demanding   Investigation  as  well   as  numerous  lettert,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  several  of  the  govern- 
mental   agencies    come    from    many    States.    Including;    Mississippi. 
Louisiana    Florida,  North  Carolina,  South   Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama       These  Statr^s  have  apparently  supplied  the  bulk  of  Pope  s 
members    and    though    Pope    has    made    this    gesture    of    adv.sing 
them  thrr.ugh  this  single  local  advertisement  what  they  should  do. 
It  IS  obvious  that  such  advertisement  would  be  most   unlikely  to 
come   to  the    attention   cf   persons  residing    in    distant   States   and 
that  the  advertisement  was  published  for  the  sole  purpose  of  m-aking 
a  pretenw  of  good  intentions  ^   .  ^ 

Pope  also  stated  to  the  Inspector  on  May  28,  1940,  that  he  was 
then  in  the  process  of  writing  a  bUl  which  would  be  Introduced 
In  Congress  However,  the  bill  which  Pone  Is  currently  attempting 
to  support  was  introduced  under  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  his  statement  to  the  inspector  was  a  falsehnod 
and  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

The  evidence  al.so  shows  that  there  is  nothing  official  about  the 
membership  coupon  used  by  Pope.  However,  complaints  received 
bv  the  Post  Office  Department  in  great  numbers  indicate  thit  many 
per«on«  receiving  these  blanks  think  that  the  association  Is  an 
official  governmental  agency  and  that  by  becoming  a  member  and 
remitting  a  dime  the  senders  will  soon  become  entitled  to  pensions 
of  $50  a  month  The  evidence  shows  that  in  one  instance  a  group 
of  12  Neeioes  called  at  the  field  offlcje  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
at  Mmlgomery  Ala  .  and  demanded  to  know  when  they  would 
receive  their  pensions  Thev  all  stated  that  :they  had  mailed  In 
their  remittance  with  the  official  coupon  to  the  National  OH  Age 
Pension  Association  at  Washington.  D  C  .  and  believed  that  they 
were  fully  entitled  to  $50  a  month.  One  of  these  complaining  indl- 
vldual«  increased  her  donation  from  10  cenls  to  $2.  believing  that 
by  so  doing  her  pension  would  be  increased  proportionately.  These 
numerous  complaints  and  letters  show  that  in  many  instances  n^ed 
and  indigent  Negroes  In  the  South  have  denied  themselves  the 
necessities  of  life  to  send  remittances  to  Pope  pursuant  to  this 
scheme  In  the  hope  and  confident  expectation  that  they  would 
receive  Pedernl  pensions  within  a  short  time  Pope  well  knows  these 
facts  bv  reason  of  his  experience  during  the  past  8  years,  and  so 
knowing  them,  he  has  adroitly  worded  his  official  coupon  bo  as  to 
convey  to  such  pe.rsons  these  false  impressions 

The  evidence  further  shows  that  Pope  has  in  fact  expended  some 
money  obtained  from  his  10-cent  members  in  advocating  Federal 
old-age  pensions  In  the  past  and  prior  to  June  18.  1936.  he  made 
seme  radio  addresses  and.  as  above  stated,  has  at  least  on  one  occa- 
.'lon  since  resuming  business  In  May  1939.  placed  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  In  which  attention  was  called  to  a  pending  old-age 
pe'-sion  bill  However,  the  evidence  also  shows  that  Pope  at  the 
present  time  is  using  all  of  the  money  received  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  salary,  the  salary  of  clerks  m  his  employ, 
printing  of  coupons,  and  for  office  rent.  The  evidence  alsti  shows 
that  on  numerous  occasions  he  has  deposited  directly  to  his  per- 
sonal account  varying  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time  on  the 
sole  explanation  that  the  association  owes  him  money  These  de- 
posits it  must  be  noted,  are  not  made  in  the  normal  business 
manner  such  as  In  the  form  of  a  check  drawn  on  the  account  of 
the  debtor  to  the  order  of  the  creditor,  but  by  direct  cash  deposits 
taken  by  Pope  from  the  cash  dally  receipts 

The  evidence  before  me  shows,  and  I  so  find,  that  this  is  a  scheme 
for  obtaining  money  through  the  mails  by  means  of  false  and 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations,  and  promises 

Th'-  failure  of  Pope  to  observe  the  affidavits  heretofore  filed  by 
him  precludes  this  office  and  the  Department  from  accepting  any 
further  affidavit  of  discontinuance  from  him. 


I  therefore  recommend  that  a  fraud  order  be  issued  against 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Association,  Dr  J  E  Pope  founder  and 
president:  Dr  James  E  Pope,  president:  and  James  E  Pope,  founder 
and  president;  and  their  officers  and  agents  as  such,  at  Washing- 
ton. DC.  „  .    .. 

Vincent  M   Miles.  Solicitor. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  POPE  IN    1  934 

On  February  12.  1934.  the  following  proceedings  took  place 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  cf  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives 'Mr.  R.A.MSPErK.  cf  Georgia,  was  acting  chairman)  : 

Statement    of    J     E     Pope.    KfTioKAi     Association    for    Old    Age 

Pensions 

Tlie  Chairman  Before  we  start  with  Mr  J  E  Pope,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Ellenbogen  resolution  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  been 
changed  It  oripinally  called  for  an  «nvestigation  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  old-age-pension  legislation.  That  has 
been  changed  so  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  will  make  the  in- 
vestigaticn  When  we  went  before  the  Committt^e  on  Rules,  the 
committee  made  It  plain  that  it  wanted  this  committee  to  go  Into 
anything  that  looked  like  a  racket,  and  into  anything  else  wrong,  in 
connection  with  old-age  p>ensions  Bef.ire  Mr  Pope  starts  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  record  Mr  Patman  s  speech  of  last  Saturday. 
so  that  Mr  Pope  may  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  it  if  he  sees 
fit      It  says: 

"Mr  Patman.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

"The  Speaker  Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

"J.    E     POPE    AND    NATIONAL    OLD    ACE    PENSION    ASSOCIATION 

"Mr  Patman  Mr  Speaker,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  last 
yenr  I  received  many  Inquiries  from  constituents  abcut  the  Na- 
tional Old  Age  Pension  Association  and  Dr  J.  E.  Pope  I  replied  to 
each  inquiry  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  organization 
or  the  one  in  charge  of  it,  Dr  J  E  Pope  I  told  several  people,  how- 
ever, that  I  did  not  see  any  re;.s.Tn  why  the  people  who  were  in  favor 
of  uld-age  pensions  and  old  people  should  not  be  Just  as  much  en- 
titled to  a  lobbyist  In  Washington  as  anyone  else,  but  I  did  not 
kncv.-  anything  about  Dr  Pope  I  did  not  want  to  encourage  them 
to  send  money  to  him.  neither  did  I  want  to  discourage  them  from 
I  sending  money  to  him:  I  did  not  want  to  give  an  opinion  about 
something  I  knew  nothing  about. 

"ADVERTISEMENTS   FOR    OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

"I  was  before  the  Rules  Committee  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  and  a 
question  came  up  about  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Association 
getting  contributions  running  Into  qvute  a  sum  of  money  from 
everv  section  of  the  United  States  At  that  time  1  made  this  state- 
ment, that  one  thing  I  had  noticed  about  the  Old  Age  Pension  Asso- 
ciation was  that  I  had  not  seen  any  full-page  advertisements  for  old 
people  until  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Association  came  into 
existence,  and  that  I  could  see  that  much  In  favor  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

"POPE     CHIEF     COOK     AND     BOTTLE     WASHEK 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  more  about  this  organization  and 
the  so-called  Dr  J  E  Pope.'  and  I  feel  that  I  should  give  my  con- 
stituents and  the  country  the  txneflt  of  this  Information.  The 
Information  is  this:  'This  man.  J.  E.  Pope.  Is  the  president,  general 
manager,  and  the  whole  Old  Age  Pension  Association.  It  has.  ac- 
cording to  my  best  information,  no  board  of  directors  and  no  one 
else  except  jiist  Dr.  J.  E.  Pope.  If  he  had  been  convicted  of.  say. 
murder  back  In  1904.  then  manslaughter  in  1919.  embezzlement  In 
1924  and  maybe  some  other  kind  of  crime  in  1927.  wholly  discon- 
nected. I  would  say  let  us  not  bring  up  the  background,  because  it 
hat^  no  reference  to  what  he  is  doing  now.  But  if  he  has  been  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  similar  offenses  to  what  he  is  doing  now, 
with  a  continuation  of  a  system  that  he  has  carried  on  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  feel  that  the  country  and  Members  of  Congress 
especially  should  and  desire  to  know  it.' 

"NO    REFLECTION    ON    CONGRESSMEN 

"I  want  It  understood  that  I  hope  not  a  word  I  say  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reflection  upon  those  good  men  who  have  cooperated 
with  this  man  and  his  organization  in  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  old-age-pension  movement  Instead  of  discouraging  you 
from  paying  attention  to  what  they  have  said  over  the  radio  and 
published  in  newspapers.  I  invite  for  your  consideration  the  wonder- 
ful speeches  and  statements  that  have  been  made  by  them  What 
I  am  going  to  say,  I  hope  will  not  be  construed  in  any  way  a^lnst 
those  gentlemen  who  are  colleagues  of  mine  in  this  House  and  who 
.'jiave  spoken  over  the  radio  under  the  auspices  of  this  organization. 

I  "FEDERAL  PENITENTIARY  IN  1904 

"Back  in  1903  this  man,  J  E  Pope  was  indicted  in  Houston,  Tex. 
He  was  tried  on  October  28,  1904  He  represented  himself  a.s  the 
general  manager  of  the  Gtilf  &  Southwestern  Land  Co  .  which  was 
nonexistent,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  long-term  loans  at 
a  low  rate  of  Interest  Applicants  would  be  required  to  send  $15 
with  each  abstract,  the  money  being  for  an  alleged  attorney's  fee. 
Pope  would  keep  the  abstracts  on  his  desk  for  a  week  or  two  and 
Invariably  return  them  with  the  statement  that  the  attorney  for  the 
company  had  advised  against  the  loan.  He  obtained  between  $600 
and  $700  out  of  this  scheme. 
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•He  was  indicted  in  the  Pede-al  court  at  Houston.  Tex.,  ^ried  and 
convict^  and  Iven  18  months  in  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth. 
Kans..  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

•again   convicted  in    1919    for  USING   MAILS  TO   DEFRAUD 

"On  February  14.  1919.  he  was  again  indicted  at  LonRview^Tex 
for  u2inK  the  nialls  to  defraud.  This  time  he  advertised  under  the 
name  of  J  E  pSpe  Co.  for  watch  salesmen.  He  acquired  310  7d  from 
a^fcants  or  sample  watches  Pope  mailed  out  some  watches 
and  refunded  the  money  In  some  cases  where  the  victim  became  too 
Insistent 

••iJI"lifNTuN''M?"speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  '"»""^^j^^,^,.^^^_ 
-The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

"There  was  no  objection.  «,m«;    anH    rpoeived 

-Mr  Patman  a  great  many  persons  sent  «1°^^ J  v^„LThow 
neither  the  watch  nor  a  position  as  salesman.  It  is  not  known  how 
mich  he  obtamed  as  a  result  of  this  scheme  ^ut  by  reason  oth^s 
operation  he  was  convicted  of  using  the  United  States  mails  to 
defraud  and  given  a  fine  of  $500.  which  was  paid  ..„„,^„    ,„ 

•In  August  1919  he  was  also  indicted,  the  record  Indicates.  In 
another  ^se  in  this  connection,  and  evidently  they  were  considered 
together. 

"AGAIN   CONVICTED    FOk    USING    MAILS    TO    DETRAUO    AND   SENT   TO    JAIL    IN     , 

1924  I 

"In    1923.    at    Fort   Worth.   Tex.    he    was   arrested,   o^^   August   7. 
On   December   17    1923.   at  Port   Worth.  Tex  .   he   was  indicted  and 
pleadS  gmlty  of  using  the  United  States  mails  to  defraud  and  was 
g  ven  60  days  in  Jail  and  fined  S500.     In  this  ca.se  he  used  the  aliases 
^J    E    P^.pe   Co  •    and   the    Petroleum    Investment   Trust,      He    sold 
interests   in   the   Investment   Tru.st.   and   a  declaration    o     trust   was 
rever  filed  of  record,  the  trust  existing  only  on   paper,  letterhead., 
and  advertising  literature.     Pope  used  some  of  the  proceeds  t«  pt  r- 
chase  leases  In  his  own  name  through  brokers,  and  did  not  inveMi- 
gate   to  determine   values.     He   acquired    only   one    producing   welL 
and   that   brought    .n   between  25   and   50   barrels   a   dar     He   made 
extravagant  claims  and  paid  dividends  that  were  not  Justified      Ac- 
^rdhig^Jo  his  own  figures.  Pope  received  $283,732  from  the  sale  of 
units  of  which  amount  he  was  unable  to  account  for  $129.5J4 
"     S^is  was   in    1924      It  appear,  there  were   two   of    these  cases   m 
Fort  Worth    Tex  .  the  aliases  being    Petroleum  Investment  Co.    ana 
\J    E    Pope   on  Co.-   one   case   No    87307-E   and   another  case   No. 
81388-E.  and  he  was  given  60  days  In  Jail  and  a  *50<3  nne. 

•again     INDICTED     FCR     USING     MAILS    TO    DEFRALT)     IN     1927 

•  In  1927  he  was  agam  arrested  on  March  31  at  Denver.  Cclo  He 
was  indicted  at  Pueblo.  Colo  Pope  operated  under  the  name  of 
National  Business  Service  Co'  He  was  th.  whole  company  and 
posed  as  a  successful  stock  broker,  advertising  that  the  company 
would  finance  or  promote  stock  issues  Persons  or  firm.s  who  cor- 
responded with  him  were  required  to  advance  a  fee  of  »100  The 
evidence  disclosed  that  the  sale  cf  stock  and  securities  was  of  minor 
importance,  and  that  Pope's  profits  were  derived  from  ^^^  «^;;^";;^^'i^ 
Jeer  for  which  he  furnished  little  or  nothing.  He  took  in  over 
«10  000  The  indictment,  however,  was  dismissed  because  Pope  had 
evidently  reformed  and  was  leading  an  honest  life  as  a  chiropodist 
at  Tul=a    Okla      [Laughter  |  ^  , 

•Mr  "blanton    I  notice  he  calls  himself  -doctor.'     Is  he  a  doctor  of 
finance  or  a  doctor  of  the  feet? 
-Mr   Patman    He  is  a  foot  doctor. 

-Mr    Cochran  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
■  Mr   Patman    I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 

•  Mr  Cochran  It  happens  that  several  months  ago  I  was  requested 
bv  Dr  Pope  to  let  him  use  my  name  in  connection  with  his  organ- 
ization I  wrote  him  a  letter  insisting  that  under  no  consideration 
would  I  do  so.  and  then  I  called  the  attention  of  the  postal  author- 
ities to  his  activities,  because  he  was  getting  10  cents  from  poor  old 
colored  people  in  St.  Louis  ou  becoming  members  «'  ^is  organiza- 
tion I  condemned  his  scheme.  I  understand  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment is  now  investigating  his  activities. 

•  Mr  Mat  and  Mr.  Truax  rose.  „    .  w       ^  »»,„„  t 
-Mr   Patman    I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  let  me  ^"'sh  «nd  then  I 

shall  be  pleased  to  yield,  if  I  am  given  the  time,  and  I  think  tnis 
matter  ii  of  sufficient  importance  to  Justify  taking  the  time  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  his  scheme.  .       »»,.  r«atio  tn  de- 

••The  last  indictment  against  Or    Pope  for  using  the  ma"s/P  ^^ 
fraud  was  dismissed  in  1929.  and  about  1931  or  1932    I  ^o  not  know 
which,  he  commenced  this  new  organization      I  will  l^^^.^Jl^^^,  >°^ 
to  decide  whether  or  not  It  is  Intended  to  again  use  the  mails  to 
defraud  _^  ,  .„ 

■^r  ?".?i\.T  .t'  IJnt'SS  Sni'^et  me  go  on  ..»m  .  m,nu« 

""■ilr'  SuS,"X7o"eTA°.ie'r;r  h'r".>.ed  over  ,he  r.ai^ 
•■Mr  P,i«AN    I  stated  that  I  hop«d  they  read  your  spwh  nnd  con- 

Rtrtpred  everv  word  of  it.  ^, 

••ab-  -Truax    I  desire  to  have  the  privilege  of  asking  some  questions. 

"application    FOr.M    MISLF-ADING 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  endeavor  to  answer  them 

"  -^Her"  Is  the  application  form  that  was  sent  out  by  Dr.  Pope,  who 
represents  the  entire  organization. 

"MJ^M<SoR!€Y<i  ^Mr '  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  the 
gentleman  may  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 


"The  Speaker  pro  tempore    (Mr    Warsen  i     ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Masoachusetts. 
•'There  was  no  objection. 

••VERY    PAaTICLrL.^R    THAT   APPLICATIONS    ARE    ACC  IUNTED    FOR 

"Mr  Patman  This  application  Is  numbered  I\'=^  ^  ^/?f  ^^,^1 
It  looks  like  an  official  application  for  something  It  must  be  dnted 
and  certain  information'jlven  and  it  is  -^^ood  unless  used^uhn 
a  reasonable  time,  It  says     Down  here  on  the  part  that  Is  to  be  torn 

°'^"-Uy'banot~ls  numbered     Please  do  not  misplace  It.    Every  bal- 
lot  must  be  accounted  for." 

"°Any  man  or  woman  who  withholds  or  delays  sending  in  this  bal- 
lot is  unwittingly  working  against  us  and  against  our  cau.se 

"HE     PROMISES    TO     LOOK     A>TER     THEIR     INTEP.EST     UNTIL     A     PENSION     IS 

03TAINE3 

'Over  here  it  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  National  Old  Age  Pension 
Association  is  twofold:  First,  to  obtain  legalized  pensions  for  the 
aSd  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and.  second,  to  continue  to 
?ook  after  the  interests  and  protection  of  each  and  every  member  of 
this  Lociation  until  pension  payments  actually  start,  leaving  the 
impression  thereby  that  some  particular  service  is  going  to  be  ren- 
dered to  club  members  who  Join  this  club 

'MEMBFRS   URGED    TO   GET    IN    BEFORE    BOOKS   CLOSE 

"In  Cider  to  Join  this  club  they  must  pay  a  ver>'  small,  insignificant 
fee  and  ordlnarllv.  vou  would  think  this  was  an  insignificant  mat- 
ter because  the  fee  is  only  10  cents,  which  must  be  in  /-oin— no 
stamps  will  be  accented— but  at  this  time,  and  for  several  months 
past  he  has  been  taking  in  from  »300  to  $700  a  day  In  coins,  from 
the  poorest  people  all  over  the  Nation,  when  they  were  filling  out 
this  application  which  said— I  want  you  to  listen  to  this— he  goes 
ahe-id  and  tells  his  scheme,  that  he  expects  each  person  who  Is  inter- 
ested to  send  in  a  dime  and  then  that  person  is  to  get  five  more  to 
send  in  a  dime,  so  that  the  one  person  can  keep  his  membership  in 
the  organization  He  will  be  dropped  otherwise.  Therefore  he  gets, 
in  a  way.  60  cents  out  of  each  one.  and  then  he  tells  about  the  differ- 
ent schemes,  and  winds  up  by  saying—  „  .»  ^  ^  .„.  ,„  « 
•  In  this  manner  we  expect  to  cover  the  whole  United  States  In  a 

I   short  time  ■ 

••Now  listen  to  this: 

••  After  which  we  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  any  further 
registrations."  ^        ,       ^        ^  .^ 

•Leaving  the  impression  that  the  books  mignt  be  closed  and  they 

might  be  left  off  the  rolls. 
I        "At  the  bottcm  it  says: 
I        ••  It  is  vitally  important  that  every  person  who  wants  a  Ocvem- 

men  pension  should  have  his  or  her  name  on  this  roll  ' 

•What  could  anyone  else  infer  except  that  he  was  going  to  get  this 

pension;  that  this  was  a  numbered  application,  and  unless  he  got 

it  in  in  time  he  would  not  be  on  the  roll  and  would  not  get  any 
I  pension.  That  is  the  only  inference  that  anyone  could  get  from 
■    that  statement. 
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"MANY    COMPLAINED    TO     POST    OmCE    DEPARTMENT 

•Complaints  have  been  received  through  the  chief  inspector  and 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office  IDepartment  as  follows: 
145  complaints  while  he  was  operating  in  Tu'.sa.  Okla.;  139  com- 
plaints while  operating  in  Washington.  D  C.  He  operated  at  Tulsa 
from  August  25.  1932.  to  September  30.  1933:  at  Weshington  D  C, 
from  October  1.  1933.  to  date 

"Under  date  of  April  8.  1933.  it  was  reported  that  he  was  receiving 
from  600  to  1.000  letters  daily  On  November  25.  1933,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  for  a  period  of  6  days  he  received  20.810  letters  At  this 
time  his  dally  receipts  are  estimated  to  average  5,000  letters. 

•The  records  show  that  he  started  to  work  in  August  1932  as  the 
National  Pension  Club,  and  later  changed  to  the  National  Old  Age 
Pension  Asscclatlon. 

•'FORTY   THOUSAND   DOLLARS   ON    HAND    NOW 

••On  April  4.  1933.  he  estimated  his  members  or  signers  as  over 
32.000.  and  it  was  stated  that  he  intended  to  increase  the  member- 
ship to  5.000.000  He  reports  that  from  August  25.  1932,  to  April  4, 
1933.  he  received  from  all  sources  $1,774.32  His  total  exiienditures 
for  this  period  were  $1.798  65  He  states  that  some  members  would 
send  in  a  dime  and  some  5  cents  and  s<ime  1  cent  Each  member, 
according  to  the  application  blank,  is  supposed  to  contribute  a  dime 
ai:d  secure  5  additional  members.  It  Is  reported  that  he  has  about 
$40,000  on  hand  now 

VERY.    VERY    POOR    PERSUADED    TO    CONTRIBUTE 

"Many  of  the  complaints  are  submitted  by  prominent  State,  city, 
and  countv  officials  making  inquiry  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Assficiation.  In  numerous  letters  It  Is 
stated  that  a  lot  of  the  people  being  circularized  cannot  even  afford 
to  contribute  the  small  sum  of  a  dime  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  definite  statement  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  complaints  or 
inquiries  are  received  from  people  of  prominence  or  who  are  In  a 
position  to  contribute  to  the  association  without  undue  hardship 
on  them.  A  number  of  the  letters  stated  that  people  were  con- 
tributing 10  cents  who  had  better  by  far  put  that  much  in  the 
necessities  of  life  In  the  way  of  purchasing  food. 

••Mr.  May    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

"Mr    P.ATMAN    I  yield 

"Mr  May  I  have  in  my  files  hundreds  of  printed  pages  Issued  to 
persons  for  old-age  pensions  by  Judge  Lehman,  cf  Kansas  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  chain  of  connection  between 
Dr.  Pope  and  Judge  Lehman. 


"Mr  Patman    I  do  not  know  of  any  connection. 

"Mr   Truax    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

"Mr   Patman.  I  yield 

"Mr  Truax  The  gentleman  said  that  Dr.  Pope  had  been  Investi- 
gated by  the  postal  authorities  on  this  'racket.'  as  he  called  It 

"Mr  Patman  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  understand  he  Is  being 
investigated 

"Mr  Truax  I  hold  no  brief  for  Dr.  Pope,  nor  am  I  attempting  to 
defend  him  If  he  Is  guUty  of  fraud  In  his  old-age  pension  associa- 
tion, he  should  be  given  the  works.  I  can  confirm  that;  and  I  am 
Informed  that  they  have  not  found  a  single  charge  true.  I  made 
two  radio  spei-ches.  Seme  of  these  charges  came  to  me,  and  I  made 
an  investigation,  and  the  postal  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  work  told 
me  that  no  person  had  substantiated  the  charges  against  him  That 
was  told  me  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  Members  of  this  House. 

"Mr  Patman  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  It  Is  true  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  investigating  these  charges,  and  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  the  reason  why  no  action  has  been  taken.  If 
he  wants  to  know 

"Mr   Martin  of  Oregon    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

"Mr    Patman    I  vield 

"Mr  Martin  of  Oregon  I  have  noticed  reference  to  this  In  the 
public  pre<^s  and  ll«tcntd  to  radio  addresses  by  prominent  statesmen 
in  this  city  Has  the  gentleman  Investigated  how  this  crook  could 
get  men  to  make  radio  addresses  in  bis  behalf? 

"Mr   Patman    In  the  most  innocent  way. 

"He  wa.s  advocating  a  cause  that  we  are  all  Interested  In  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  him  had  I  not  found  out  about 
this  All  these  gentlemen  are  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  They 
all  made  good  speeches  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  read  their 
speeches  I  am  interested  tn  old-age  pensions  I  don't  want  to  do 
anvthtng  to  Injure  the  cause  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  |Mr. 
Triiax  |  made  a  very  fine  speech  and  then  shortly  thereafter  made 

another  good  one  ,     ^  -^ 

•Mr    Martin  of  Oregon    I  would  hate  to  read  a  speech  inspired  by 

o  crook 

"Mr    Truax    I  would  state  that  I  made  no  speech  inspired  by  a 

ciook.  ^  _.        w  w 

"Mr   Marttn  of  Oregon    This  man  Is  reported  to  be  a  crook 
'Mr    Truax    A  lot  of  crooks  have  been  reported  that  have  never 
been  turned  up  in  this  country. 

"Mr  Patman  Mr  Speaker.  I  know  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  spoken  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Old  Age  Pension 
Association  were  acting  In  the  very  best  faith  and  endeavoring  to 
advance  a  worthy  cause  which  I  am  sure  a  large  number  of  Hotise 
Members  are  In  sympathy  with.  They  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  pre<;ent  their  views  over  national  radio  hook-ups  on  this  very 
Important  .subject  In  which  they  were  already  interested^ 

•^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Warren  »  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  again  expired." 

My  testimony  before  that  committee  on  February  27.  1934. 
is  contained  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
House  of  Representatives,  of  that  date,  and  may  be  found  on 
pages  83  to  133.  inclusive.  Pope  was  present  when  I  testified 
and  did  not  deny  any  of  the  charges. 

Pope  ha.s  spent  all  of  his  adult  life  either  in  the  pemten- 
Uary  in  jail,  or  under  serious  charges,  for  defrauding  the 
unemployed,  the  distressed  home  owners,  destitute  people, 
applicants  for  old-age  assistance,  "widows,  and  orphans. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  take  action  against  him.  This  is  the  third  time  he 
has  been  stopped  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Fraud 
orders  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  have  not  been 
effective  in  his  case.  Every  time  he  is  stopped  by  that  De- 
partment he  prepares  a  slightly  different  scheme,  but 
embodying  the  essential  earmarks  of  the  original  one,  and 
again  starts  out  on  another  defrauding  expedition. 

I  re^^pect fully  invite  the  Department  of  Justice  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  take  such  action  as  the  facts  and  the  law 
warrant.  

President  Roosevelfs  Address  to  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  ^ 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  December  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


ADDRESS   DEUVERED   DECEMBER   29.    1940 


Mr   BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivired  last  eve- 


ning by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  over  various 
national  broadcasting  systems,  to  the  people  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  not  a  fireside  chat  on  war.  It  is  a  talk  on  national 
security;  because  the  nub  of  the  whole  purpose  of  your  President  Is 
to  keip  you  now.  and  your  children  later,  and  your  grandchildren 
much  later,  out  of  a  last-ditch  war  for  the  preservation  of  American 
Independence  and  all  of  the  things  that  Amerl«;an  Independence 
means  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  <iurs 

Tonight,  in  the  presence  of  a  world  crisis,  my  mind  goes  back  8 
years  ago  to  a  night  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  crisis  It  was  a  time 
when  the  wheels  of  American  Industry  were  grinding  to  a  full  stop, 
when  the  whole  banking  system  of  our  country  had  ceased  to 
function 

I  well  remember  that  while  I  sat  In  my  study  In  the  White  House. 
preparing  to  talk  with  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States.  I  had  before 
my  eyes  the  picture  of  all  those  Americans  with  whom  I  was  talking. 
I  saw  the  workmen  In  the  mills,  the  mines,  tlie  factories;  the  girl 
behind  the  counter;  the  small  shopkeeper;  the  farmer  doing  his 
spring  plowing;  the  widows  and  the  old  men  wondering  ab.  it  their 
life's  savings 

I  tried  to  convey  to  the  great  mass  of  American  people  what  the 
banking  crisis  meant  to  them  in  their  daily  lives. 

Tonight  I  want  to  do  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  people.  In 
this  new  crisis  which  faces  America 

We  met  the  issue  of  1933  with  courage  and  realism. 

We  face  this  new  crisis — this  new  threat  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation — with  the  same  courage  and  realism. 

Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  has  our  Ameri- 
can civilization  been  in  such  danger  as  now 

For  on  September  27.  1940.  by  an  agreement  signed  in  Berlin, 
three  powerful  nations,  two  In  Europe  and  one  In  Asia,  joined  them- 
selves together  in  the  tlireat  that  if  the  United  States  interfered 
with  or  blocked  the  expansion  program  of  these  three  nations — a 
program  aimed  at  world  control — they  would  unite  In  ultimate 
action  against  the  United  States. 

The  Nazi  masters  of  Germany  have  made  it  clear  that  they  Intend 
not  only  to  dominate  all  life  and  thought  in  their  own  country, 
but  als»  to  enslave  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  then  to  use  the 
resources  of  Europe  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Three  weeks  ago  their  leader  stated  "there  are  two  worlds  that 
stand  opposed  to  each  other."  Then.  In  defiant  reply  to  his  op- 
ponents, he  said  this:  "Others  are  correct  when  they  say.  With  this 
world  we  cannot  ever  reconcile  ourselves.  •  •  •  I  can  beat  any 
other  power  in  the  world."     So  said  the  leader  of  the  Nazis. 

In  other  words,  the  axis  not  merely  admits  but  proclaims  that 
there  can  be  no  ultimate  p)eace  between  their  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  our  philosophy  of  government. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  this  undeniable  threat.  It  can  be  asserted. 
properly  and  categorically,  that  the  United  States  has  no  right  or 
reason  to  encourage  talk  of  peace  until  the  day  shall  come  when 
there  is  a  clear  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  nations  to 
abandon  aU  thought  of  dominating  or  conquering  the  world. 

At  this  moment  the  forces  of  the  states  that  are  leagued  against 
all  peoples  who  live  in  freedom  are  being  held  away  from  our  shores. 
The  Germans  and  Italians  are  being  blocked  on  the  other  side  cf 
the  Atlantic  by  the  British  and  by  the  Greeks  and  by  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  able  to  escape  from  subjugated  coun- 
tries. The  Japanese  are  being  engaged  In  Asia  by  the  Chinese  in 
another  great  defense. 

In  the  Pacific  Is  our  fleet. 

Some  of  our  people  like  to  believe  that  wars  In  Europe  and  in 
Asia  are  of  no  concern  to  us.  But  It  Is  a  matter  of  most  vital  con- 
cern to  us  that  European  and  Asiatic  war  makers  should  not  gain 
control  of  the  oceans  which  lead  to  this  hemisphere. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
conceived  by  otir  Government  as  a  measure  of  defense  In  the  face 
of  a  threat  against  this  hemisphere  by  an  alliance  in  continental 
Europe.  Thereafter  we  stood  on  guard  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
British  as  neighbors.  There  was  no  treaty.  There  was  no  •unwrit- 
ten agreement." 

Yet  there  was  the  feeling,  proven  correct  by  history,  that  we  as 
neighbors  could  settle  any  disputes  in  peaceful  fashion.  The  fact 
is  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
remained  free  from  aggression  from  Europe  or  from  Asia. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  we  need  to  fear  attack  while  a 
free  BrlUin  remains  our  most  powerful  naval  neighbor  In  the  At- 
lantic? Does  anyone  .-seriously  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
could  rest  easy  If  the  Axis  Powers  were  our  neighbor  there? 

If  Great  Britain  goes  down,  the  Axis  Powers  will  control  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Australasia,  and  the  high  seas — end 
they  will  be  in  a  poeition  to  bring  enormous  military  and  naval 
rcFOUrces  again.st  this  hemisphere  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
all  of  us  in  the  Americas  would  be  living  at  the  point  of  e  gun — 
a  gun  loaded  with  explosive  bullets,  economic  as  well  as  military. 

We  should  enter  upon  a  new  and  terrible  era  in  which  the  whole 
world  our  hemisphere  Included,  would  be  run  by  threats  of  brute 
force  To  survive  in  such  a  world  we  would  have  to  convert  our- 
selves permarently  into  a  militaristic  power  on  the   basis  of   war 

economy. 

S  jme  of  us  like  to  believe  that  even  if  Great  Britain  falls  we  are 
still  safe  because  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the 

But  the  width  of  these  ocans  i";  net  what  It  was  in  the  days  of 
cllDPcr  "^hips  At  one  iKilnt  between  Africa  .and  Brazil  the  dl.stance 
Is  less  than  from  Washington  to  Denver— 5  hours  for  the  latest 
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type  of  bomber.    And  at  the  north  of  the  Pacinc  Ocean.  America  and 
Asia  almost  touch  each  other 

Even  today  v/e  have  planes  which  could  fly  from  the  British  Isles 
to  New  England  and  back  without  refueling.  And  the  range  of 
the  modern  bomber  is  ever  being  Increa.sed. 

During  the  past  week  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
have  told  me  what  they  wanted  me  to  say  tonight.  Almost  all  of 
them  expressed  a  courageous  desire  to  hear  the  plain  truth  about  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  One  telegram,  however,  expressed  the 
attitude  of  the  small  minority  who  want  to  see  no  evil  and  hear 
no  evil,  even  though  they  know  in  their  hearts  that  evil  exists. 
That  telegram  begged  me  not  to  tell  again  of  the  ca.se  with  which 
our  American  cities  could  be  bombed  by  any  hostile  power  which 
had  gained  bases  In  this  Western  Hemisphere.  The  gist  of  that 
telegram  was:  "Please.  Mr.  President,  don't  frighten  us  by  telling 
us  the  facts." 

Frankly  and  definitely  there  Is  danger  ahead— danger  against 
which  we  must  prepare.  But  we  well  know  thai  we  cannot  escat>e 
danger,  or  the  fear  of  it.  by  crawling  Into  bed  and  pulling  the  covers 
over  otu  heads. 

Some  nations  of  Euiope  were  bound  by  solemn  nonintervention 
pacts  with  Germany.  Other  nations  were  assured  by  Germany  that 
they  need  never  fear  Invasion.  Nonintervention  pact  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  were  attacked,  overrun,  and  thrown  into 
the  modern  form  of  slavery  at  an  hour's  notice  or  even  without  any 
notice  at  all  As  an  exiled  leader  of  one  of  these  nations  said  to 
me  the  other  day.  "The  notice  was  a  minus  quantity.  It  was  given 
to  my  government  2  hours  after  German  troops  had  poured  into  my 
country  in  a  hundred  places." 

The  fate  of  these  nations  tells  us  what  It  means  to  live  at  the 
point  of  a  Nazi  gun. 

The  Nazis  have  Justified  such  actions  by  various  pious  frauds. 
One  of  these  frauds  Is  the  claim  that  they  are  occupying  a  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  "restoring  order "  Another  is  that  they  are 
occupying  or  controlling  a  nation  on  the  excuse  that  they  are 
"protecting  It"  against  the  aggression  of  somebody  else. 

For  example.  Germany  has  said  that  she  was  occupying  Belgium 
to  save  the  Belgians  from  the  British.  Would  she  hesitate  to  say  to 
any  South  American  country.  "We  are  occupying  you  to  protect 
jrou  from  aggression  by  the  United  States"? 

Belgiiim  today  Is  being  used  as  an  Invasion  base  against  Britain, 
now  fighting  for  Its  life.  Any  South  American  country  In  Nazi 
hands  would  always  constitute  a  Jumplng-off  place  for  German 
attack  on  any  one  of  the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

Analyze  for  yourselves  the  future  of  two  other  places  even  nearer 
to  Germany  if  the  Nazis  won.  Could  Ireland  hold  out?  Would 
Irish  freedom  be  permitted  as  an  amazing  exception  in  an  unfree 
world?  Or  the  Islands  of  the  Azores,  which  still  fly  the  flag  of 
Portugal  after  five  centtirles?  We  think  of  Hawaii  as  an  outpost 
of  defense  in  the  Pacific.  Yet  the  Azores  are  closer  to  our  shores 
in  the  Atlantic  than  Hawaii  is  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Axis  Powers  would  never  have 
any  desire  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere  This  Is  the  same 
dangerous  form  of  wishful  thinking  which  has  destroyed  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  so  many  conquered  peoples.  The  plain  facts  are 
that  the  Nazis  have  proclaimed,  time  and  again,  that  all  other  races 
are  their  Inferiors  and  therefore  subject  to  their  orders.  And  most 
Important  of  all.  the  vast  resources  and  wealth  of  this  hemisphere 
constitute  the  most  tempting  loot  In  all  the  w^orld 

Let  us  no  longer  blind  ourselves  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
evil  forces  which  have  crushed  and  undermined  and  corrupted  so 
many  others  are  already  within  our  own  gates.  Your  Government 
knows  much  about  them  and  every  day  is  ferreting  them  out. 

Their  secret  emissaries  are  active  In  our  own  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries They  seek  to  stir  up  suspicion  and  dissension  to  cause  in- 
ternal strife.  They  try  to  turn  capital  against  labor,  and  vice  versa. 
They  try  to  reawaken  long-slumbering  racial  and  religious  enmities 
which  should  have  no  place  In  this  country.  They  are  active  in 
every  group  that  promotes  Intolerance.  They  exploit  for  their  own 
ends  our  natural  abhorrence  of  war.  These  trouble  breeders  have 
but  one  purpose.  It  is  to  divide  our  people  Into  hostile  groups 
and  to  destroy  our  unity  and  shatter  our  will  to  defend  ourselves 

There  are  also  American  citizens,  many  of  them  in  high  places 
who.  unwittingly  In  most  cases,  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  work  of 
these  agents.  I  do  not  charge  these  American  citizens  with  being 
fore1?;n  agents.  But  I  do  charge  them  with  doing  exactly  the  kind 
of  work  that  the  dictators  want  done  In  the  United  States. 

These  people  not  only  believe  that  we  can  save  our  own  skins 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fate  of  other  nations.  Some  of  them 
go  much  further  than  that.  They  say  that  we  can  and  should 
become  the  friends  and  even  th?  partners  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Some 
of  them  even  suggest  that  we  should  Imitate  the  methods  of  the 
dictatorships.     Americans  never  can  and  never  will  do  that. 

The  experience  of  the  past  3  years  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
no  nation  can  appease  the  Nazis  No  man  can  tame  a  tiger  Into 
a  kitten  by  stroking  It.  There  can  be  no  appeasement  with  ruth- 
lessness.  There  can  be  no  reasoning  with  an  incendiary  bomb.  We 
know  now  that  a  nation  can  have  peace  with  the  Nazis  only  at  the 
price  of  total  surrender. 

Even  the  people  of  Italy  have  been  forced  to  become  accomplices 
of  the  Nazis:  but  at  this  moment  they  do  not  know  how  soon  they 
will  tje  embraced  to  death  by  their  allies. 

The  American  appealers  ignore  the  warning  to  be  found  In  the 
fate  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Norway.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands.  Denmark,  and  Prance.    They  tell  you  that  the  Axis 


Powers  are  going  to  win  anyway:  that  all  this  bloodshed  In  the 
world  could  be  siived.  and  that  the  United  States  might  Just  as  well 
throw  its  influence  Into  the  scale  of  a  dictated  peace,  and  get  the 
best  out  of  it  that  we  can  .     .   ^ 

They  call  it  a  negotiated  peace.  Nonsense!  Is  it  a  negotiated 
peace  if  a  gang  of  outlaws  surrounds  your  community  and  on  threat 
of  extermination  makrs  you  pay  tribute  to  save  your  own  skins? 

Such  a  dictated  peace  would  be  no  peace  at  all.  It  would  be  only 
another  armistice,  leading  to  the  most  gigantic  armament  race  and 
the  most  devastating  trade  wars  in  history.  And  in  the=e  con- 
tests the  Americas  would  offer  the  only  real  resistance  to  the  Axis 
Powers. 

With  all  their  vaunted  efficiency  and  parade  of  pious  purpose  in 
this  war  there  are  still  in  their  background  the  concentration 
camp  and  the  servants  of  God  in  chains. 

The  history  of  recent  years  proves  that  shootings  and  chains  and 
concentration  camps  are  not  simply  the  transient  tools  but  the 
very  altars  of  modern  dictatorships.  Tliey  may  talk  of  a  "new 
order"  in  the  world:  but  what  they  have  in  mind  Is  but  a  revival 
of  the  oldest  and  the  worst  tyranny.  In  that  there  U  no  liberty, 
no  religion,  no  hope. 

The  proposed  "new  order"  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe  or  a  United  States  of  Asia.  It  is  not  a  government  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  not  a  union  of  ordinary, 
self-respecting  men  and  women  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  from  oppression  It  is  an  unholy  alli- 
ance of  power  and  pelf  to  dominate  and  enslave  the  human  race. 
The  British  people  are  conducting  an  active  war  against  this 
unholy  alliance  Our  own  future  security  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  outcome  of  that  fight  Our  ability  to  "keep  out  of  war"  is 
going  to  be  affected  by  that  outcome 

Thinking  in  terms  of  today  and  tomorrow.  I  make  the  direct 
statement  to  the  American  people  that  there  is  far  less  chance  of 
the  United  States  getting  into  war  if  we  do  all  we  can  now  to 
support  the  nations  defending  tiiemselvcs  against  attack  by  th<- 
Axis  than  if  we  acquiesce  in  their  defeat,  submit  tamely  to  an 
Axis  victory,  and  wait  our  turn  to  be  the  object  of  attack  in 
another  war  later  on 

If  we  are  to  be  completely  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit 
there  is  risk  in  any  course  we  may  take.  But  I  deeply  believe  thai 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  agree  that  the  course  that  I  ad- 
vocate involves  the  least  risk  now  and  the  greatest  hope  for  world 
peace  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  Europe  who  are  defending  themselves  do  not  ask 
us  to  do  their  fighting  They  ask  us  for  the  implements  of  w^ar, 
the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns,  the  freighters  which  will  enable 
them  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and  our  security  Emphatically  we 
must  get  these  weapons  to  them  in  sufficient  volume  and  quickly 
enough  so  that  we  and  our  children  will  be  saved  the  agony  and 
suffering  of  war  which  others  have  had  to  endure 

Let  not  defeatists  tell  us  that  It  is  too  late.     It  will  never  be 
earlier.    Tomorrow  will  be  later  than  today. 
Certain  facts  are  self-evident 

In  a  military  sense  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  are 
today  the  spearhead  of  resistance  to  world  conquest.  They  are 
putting  up  a  fight  which  will  live  forever  in  the  story  of  human 
gallantry 

There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  American  expeditionary  force 
outside  our  own  borders.  Thtre  is  no  intention  by  any  member  of 
your  Government  to  send  such  a  force  You  can.  therefore,  nail 
any  talk  about  sending  armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth 

Our  national  policy  Is  not  directed  toward  war  Its  sole  purpose 
Is  to  keep  war  away  from  our  country  and  our  people. 

Democracy's  fight  against  world  conquest  Is  being  greatly  aided 
and  must  be  greatly  aided  by  the  rearmament  of  the  United 
States  and  by  sending  every  ounce  and  every  ton  of  munitions 
and  supplies  that  we  can  possibly  spare  to  help  the  defenders  who 
are  in  the  front  lines.  It  is  no  more  unneutral  for  us  to  do  that 
than  it  is  for  Sweden.  Russia,  and  other  nations  near  Germany,  to 
send  steel  and  ore  and  oil  end  other  war  materials  into  Germany 
every  day. 

We  are  planning  our  own  defense  with  the  utmost  urgency:  and 
i  in  Its  vaist  scale  we  must  integrate  the  war  needs  of  Britain  and 
\    the  other  free  nations  resisting  aggression 

{  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  of  controversial  personal 
opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  realistic  military  policy,  based  on  the 
I  advice  of  our  military  experts  who  are  in  close  touch  with  existing 
I  warfare.  These  military  and  naval  experts  and  the  Members  of  the 
I  Congress  and  the  administration  have  a  single-minded  purpose — 
I    the  defen.se  of  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  is  making  a  great  effort  to  produce  everything  that 
I  Is  necessary  In  this  emergency — and  with  all  possible  speed  This 
I    great  effort  requires  great   sacrifice 

I  would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a  demorrary  which  in   turn   would 

not   defend   everyone   in   the   Nation   against    want   and   privation. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  shall  not  be  diluted  by  the  failure  of 

'    the  Government  to  protect  the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens. 

I        If  our  capacity  to  produce  is  limited  by  machines,   it  must  ever 

]    be  remembered  that   these  machines  are  operated   by  the  fkill  and 

the  Stamina  of  the  workers.     As  the  Government  Is  determined  to 

protect  the  rights  of  workers,  so  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect 

that    the    men    who    man    the    machines    will    discharge    their    full 

responslbilties  to  the  urgent  needs  of  defense 

The   worker   possesses   the   same   human    dignity    and    is   entitled 
to  the  same  security  of   position   as  the  engineer  or  manager  or 
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owner.     For  the  workers  provide  the  human  power  that  turns  out 
the  destroyers,  the  airplanes,  and  the  tanks. 

The  Nation  expects  our  defense  industries  to  continue  operation 
without  Interruption  by  strikes  or  lock-outs.  It  expects  and  In- 
sists that  management  and  workers  will  reconcile  their  differences 
by  voluntary  or  legal  means,  to  continue  to  produce  the  supplies 
that  are  sti  sorely  needed. 

And  en  the  economic  side  of  our  great  defense  program,  we  are. 
as  you  know,  bending  every  effort  to  maintain  stability  of  prices 
and  with  that  the  .stability  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Nine  days  ago  I  announced  the  setting  up  of  a  more  effective 
organization  to  direct  our  gigantic  efforts  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  The  appropriation  of  vast  sums  of  money  and 
a  well -coordinated  executive  direction  of  our  defense  efforts  are  not 
In  themselves  enough.  Guns,  planes,  and  ships  have  to  be  built 
In  the  factories  and  arsenals  of  America.  They  have  to  be  produced 
by  workers  and  managers  and  engineers  with  the  aid  of  machines 
which  In  turn  have  to  be  built  by  hundreds  of  Uiousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  land. 

In  this  great  work  there  has  been  splendid  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  industry  and  labor 

American  industrial  genius,  unmatched  throughout  the  world 
In  the  solution  of  production  problems,  has  been  called  upon  to 
bring  its  resources  and  talents  Into  action  Manufacturers  of 
watches,  of  farm  implements,  linotypes,  cash  registers,  automobiles, 
sewing  machines,  lawn  mowers,  and  locomotives  are  now  making 
fuses,  bomb  packing  crates,  telescope  mounts,  shells,  pistols,  and 
tanks 

But  all  our  present  efforts  are  not  enough.  We  must  have  more 
ships,  more  guns,  more  planes — more  of  everything  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  if  wo  discard  the  notion  of  "business  as  usual" 
This  Job  cannot  be  done  merely  by  superimposing  on  the  existing 
productive  facilities   the   added   requirements   for   defense 

Our  defense  efforts  must  not  be  blocked  by  those  who  fear  the 
future  conse<juences  of  surplus  plant  capacity.  The  possible  con- 
sequences of  failure  of  our  defense  efforts  now  are  much  more  to 
be  feared 

After  the  present  needs  of  our  defense  are  past,  a  proper  handling 
of  the  country'!^  peacetime  needs  will  require  all  of  the  new 
productive  capacity — If  not  more. 

No  pessiml.stlc  policy  about  the  future  of  America  shall  delay  the 
Inunediaie  expan.sion  of  those  industries  es-sential  to  defense 

I  wunt  to  make  it  clear  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nation  to 
build  now  with  all  possible  speed  every  machine  and  arsenal  and 
factory  that  we  need  to  manufacture  our  defense  material  We 
have  the  men— the  skill— the  wealth — and  above  all.  the  will. 

I  am  confident  that  If  and  when  production  of  consumer  or 
luxury-  goods  In  certain  Industries  requires  the  use  of  machines 
and  raw  materials  essential  for  defense  purposes,  then  such  produc- 
tion must  yield  U)  our  primary  and  compelling  purpose 

I  appeal  to  the  ownn-s  of  plants— to  the  managers — to  the 
workers  to  our  own  Govmment  employoee — to  put  every  ounce  of 
effort  into  producing  the^?  munitions  swiftly  and  without  stint. 
And  with  this  appeal  I  give  you  the  pledge  that  all  of  us  who  are 
officers  of  your  Government  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  same 
vshole- hearted  extent  to  the  great  tafk  which  lies  ahead 

As  planes  and  ships  and  guns  and  shells  are  produced  your  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  defense  experts,  can  then  determine  how  best  to 
use  them  to  defend  this  hemisphere.  Tlie  decision  as  to  how  much 
shall  be  sent  abroad  and  how  much  shall  remain  at  home  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  ti  our  over-all  military  necessities 

We  must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy  For  us  this  Is  an 
emergencv  as  serious  as  war  Itself  We  must  apply  ourselves  to 
cur  ta^Jc  with  the  same  resolution,  the  same  sense  of  urgency,  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  as  we  would  show  were  we 
at  war 

We  have  furnished  the  British  great  material  support  and  we 
will  fumi.'h  far  more  in  the  future. 

There  will  be  no  bottlenecks  In  our  determination  to  aid  Great 
Britain  No  dictator,  no  combination  of  dictators,  will  weaken 
that  determination  by  threats  of  how  they  will  construe  that 
determination 

The  British  have  received  Invaluable  military  support  from  the 
heroic  Greek  Army,  and  from  the  forces  of  all  the  governments  In 
exile  Their  strength  is  growing.  It  is  the  strength  of  men  and 
women  who  value  their  freedom  more  highly  than  they  value  their 
lives 

I  believe  that  the  Axis  Powers  are  not  going  to  win  this  war.  1 
base  that  belief  on  the  latest  and  best  information. 

We  have  no  excuse  for  defeatism  We  have  every  good  reason 
for  hope — hope  for  peace,  hope  for  the  defense  of  our  civilization 
and  for  the  building  of  a  better  civilization  In  the  future. 

I  have  the  profound  conviction  that  the  American  people  are 
now  determined  to  put  forth  a  mightier  effort  than  they  have  ever 
yet  made  to  Increase  our  production  of  all  the  implements  of 
defense,  to  meet  the  threat  to  our  democratic  faith. 

As  Prfsldent  of  the  United  States  I  call  for  that  national  effort. 
I  call  for  It  In  the  name  of  this  Nation  which  we  love  and  honor 
and  which  we  are  privileged  and  proud  to  serve  I  call  upon  our 
people  with  absolute  confidence  that  our  common  cause  will  greatly 
succeed. 


Nineteen  Forty-one  Coming  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1941  coming  up.  How  do 
we  feel  about  it?  How  are  we  prepared  for:.lt?  Nineteen 
forty-one  promises  to  be  one  of  those  years  that  in  future 
years  people  will  refer  back  to.  The  Hitlei-Hc.ss-Goering- 
Goebbels  machine  is  still  rolling  along,  having  picked  up 
the  Mussolini  organization  and  a  few  other  tag-alongs — one 
of  which  is  Japan.  We  have  a  comparatively  small  but 
loud-shouting  Isolationist  group,  saying.  "It  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  none  of  our  affair."  However.  It  cannot  bo 
tossed  off  with  a  national  shoulder  shrup.  Nineteen  forty- 
one  is  not  going  to  be  put  together  like  that.  The  big  move- 
ment is  called  the  new  order  by  its  authors.  Actually  it  is 
the  same  old  order,  with  some  changes,  that  has  inspired  the 
action  of  ambitious  and  determined  men  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  It  moved  Adolphus  to  burst  through  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrennes  with  his  Visigoths  about  A.  D.  410  or  415  to 
take  over  Spain.  It  actuated  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Charle- 
magne— too  many  to  start  calling  names  from  history.  They 
got  by  with  some  raw  deals.  Men  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  in  past  days  because  nations  were  more  or  less  removed 
from  one  another.  But  this  is  1941  coming  up  and  nations 
are  not  and  cannot  be  removed  from  one  another.  What- 
ever one  nation  does  affects  the  other  nations  if  the  action 
has  any  degree  of  exchange  involved.  The  German  leaders 
are  quite  outspoken  and  frank  on  this  point,  too,  by  the  way. 

We  had  a  consciousness  of  the  whole  trend  when  It  began. 
We  saw  Hitler  smash  Poland,  plunder  Belgium,  and  ravage 
Holland,  then  turn  and  overwhelm  Prance.  The  Maginot  Line 
b?came  a  hobble  rather  than  a  support.  Tlie  world  has 
seldom  witnessed  nor  history  recorded  a  more  lopsided  con- 
test. Why  such  an  uneven  conflict?  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  French  chose  to  believe  what  they  wished  to 
believe  and  the  Germans  went  in  for  facts.  It  is  fine  enough 
to  have  a  few  isolationists  sprinkled  about  the  country  and 
it  is  equally  fine  to  have  them  have  their  say  at  all  times, 
provided  we  do  not  heed  them.  They  are  willing  to  rest  their 
case  on  unfinished  thinking. 

With  1941  coming  up  we  do  not  have  the  idea  that  our 
burden  will  be  easy  or  our  yoke  light.  I  think  the  facts 
have  come  up  to  us  since  1918  that  prove  the  main  ijoint 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany  20  years  ago  was  the  Allies'  suc- 
cessful blockade.  Germany  found  herself  up  against  a  food 
shortage  she  could  not  override.  Well,  what  has  she  done 
this  time?  Before  the  rest  of  the  world  had  gotten  in  motion 
Germany  had  moved  into  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  and 
had  laid  hold  of  a  nice,  fat  food  supply.  Grain,  meats,  cheeses, 
and  quite  a  general  food  source  was  opened  up.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  German  army  is  pretty  well  stocked  on  food  for  the 
coming  year.  I  notice  that  each  German  soldier  received  this 
week  a  very  wholesome  and  bountiful  Christmas  package  bulg- 
ing with  good  and  nutritious  food.  This  means  there  is  plenty 
more  where  that  came  from.  This  means  we  must  work  on 
the  broader  scheme  this  time.  The  conquered  countries  are 
already  beginning  to  fret  a  bit.  This  will  not  help  Germany 
but  is  not  a  thing  upon  which  we  can  greatly  count.  We 
see  what  it  is  we  must  do.  Otir  part  in  this  thing  is  not 
springing  from  altruistic  motives  by  any  means.  We  see 
that  if  we  survive  long  as  a  Nation  holding  onto  the  form  of 
government  and  the  way  of  life  we  love  so  well,  we  must  see 
this  rising  tide  stemmed.  There  is  na  question  left  as  to  that. 
A  win  for  Germany  would  be  a  removal  of  world  commerce 
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from  our  free  use.    We  are  a  have  Nation,  a  producing  Nation,   j 
We  make  and  sell  things  to  other  people  in  the  world.    We 
have  coal.  iron,  cattle,  corn,  many   things  and  many  by-   i 
products  of  things  to  offer  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.    We  | 
have  thp  factories  and  means  of  preparing  our  raw  products 
for  the  markets  of  the  world.    Were  Germany  to  win  and  lay 
her  heavy  hand,  as  she  most  certainly  would,  and  promptly, 
too.  upon  our  way  of  life  and  upon  our  system  of  transporta- 
tion  commence  to  regulate  what  we  should  ship  and  how 

much— the  result  could  only  be  one  thing.    It  would  mean  a   ; 
fight.    A  fight  to  the  finish,  a  long,  and  terrible  fight  to  a 
terrible  finish.    The  best  way  to  handle  that  is  to  see  to  it  that 
England  wins. 

So  our  job  is  to  come  to  our  own  defense  now.  For  7  years 
we  sat  around  and  listened  to  these  isolationists  while  Ger- 
many was  arming  and  getting  ready.  England.  Prance,  and 
the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere  did  the  same  thing.  But  as  ; 
for  this  country  we  are  now  awake — a  little  late — but  not  too 
late.  We  listen  no  more  to  the  Isolationist.  We  hear  the 
tune  the  totalitarian  is  playing  and  it  does  not  any  longer 
produce  slumber.  We  feel  alarm  and  are  awakened.  We 
recognize  too  well  the  menace  in  the  sound.  Our  job  is  to 
provide  England  with  armaments,  more  armaments  and  better 
armaments.  Then  we  shall  find  that  we  can  send  even  more 
and  send  them  as  soon  as  they  may  be  gotten  over. 

And  we  must  go  at  this  thing  right.    All  must  participate. 
Let  not  labor  be  afraid.     Her  rights  will  survive.     I  know 
hers  has  been  a  long  and  hard  road  but  the  present  leadership 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  are  friends  of  labor.    This  is  true 
greatly  of  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat,  too,  I  am  glad  to 
report.    Some  of  labor's  very  good  friends  may  be  found  on 
the  Republican  side.    Industry  must  see  its  part  and  play  it. 
This  is  no  time  to  try  to  strike  back  at  labor.    We  must  all 
get  together  on  this  front.    This  is  a  big  job  coming  up 
with   1941.     We   are   not   fighting   a  battle   in   which  brave 
men  may  go  out  and  win  on  valor  and  courage,  by  force 
of  arms.    We  must  be  quite  as  earnest  and  determined,  how- 
ever.  These  are  not  pygmies  we  are  opposing,  neither  are  they 
stupid  men.    They  have  been  able  to  see  a  long  way  down  the 
road  and  have  been  ingenious  enough  to  sell  the  doctrine  of 
totalitarianism  to  a  great  people.    Their  leaders  are  strong, 
ambitious,  selfish,  determined,  and  will  hazard  the  lives  of 
many  brave  soldiers  before  they  give  up  the  fierce  fight  they 
have  begun.   They  know  what  they  have  begun.   They  realize. 
I  feel  sure,  where  they  will  be  placed  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind at  the  end  of  the  war.    They  have  consciously  opened  up 
new  roads  of  horror.    They  have  marched  through  residence 
sections  of  helpless  nations  throwing  flames  into  houses  of 
living  people.    They  opened  up  the  warfare  of  bombing  help- 
less cities  while  their  Inhabitants  lay  asleep.    They  have  dis- 
regarded solemn  promises  upon  which  whole  nations  then 
and  there  depended  for  course  of  action  toward  them.    They 
have  committed  many  acts  that  shock  the  conscience  of  a  free- 
thinking  people  like  ourselves,  and  free-thinking  and  justice- 
loving   people   everywhere.     Therefore  they   must   certainly 
know  their  only  hope  is  to  come  through  holding  the  whip 
hand.     They  have  burned  too  many  bridges  behind.     Also 
they  know  how  fresh  the  last  World  War  is  in  the  memory  of 
men  and  cannot  help  but  contemplate  the  outcome  of  a  defeat 
for  themselves  followed  by  the  establishment  of  proceedings 
that  will  not  admit  a  repetition  of  Germany  becoming  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  world.    The  beginning  of  this  war 
was  an  audacious  thing  and  we  are  up  against  an  audacious 
foe — and  a  heartless  and  relentless  foe.    We  have  already  set 
our  direction.    It  is  the  only  direction  we  could  take  but  the 
die  is  well  cast.     We  have  the  resources,  the  factories,  the 
people,  the  time,  for  which  heaven  be  thanked,  and  now  we 
have  the  will.   So.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  override  all 
odds,  and  with  courage,  confidence,  energy,  and  determina- 
tion, see  to  it  that  England  has  the  wherewith  to  fight  and 
win  this  war  for  democracy,  for  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  for  justice  to  the  peoples  of  small  nations  as  well  as 
great  nations  on  this  earth. 

Germany  hopes  to  win  this  war.    Were  she  to  do  so  where 
would  she  first  turn?    She  would  turn  promptly  to  make  over 


the  British-American  alliance.  Why  may  we  be  certam  of 
this?  There  is  only  one  answer.  The  cmtrol  of  England  and 
America  today  embraces  15.000.000  square  miles  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  embraces  631.000.000  people:  and  this 
takes  in  one-half  the  iron  and  steel  of  the  whole  world,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  coal  production  of  the  earth.  56  percent  of 
the  cotton.  36  percent  of  the  wheat.  60  percent  of  the  timber. 
42  percent  of  the  copper,  over  60  percent  of  the  petroleum. 
These  are  the  countries  also  that  are  already  prepared  with 
established  factories  and  plants  for  the  turning  of  raw  ma- 
terials into  finished  products.  Of  course,  it  is  the  first  thing 
to  which  Germany  would  lay  its  hand.  By  no  other  means 
could  it  hope  to  hold  its  winnings.  And  no  country  could  be 
more  thoughtful  of  that  than  Germany,  when  one  thinks  of 
how  she  has  worked  out  of  her  defeat  under  the  very  eyes  of 
her  conquerors. 

But  Great  Britain  and  America  were  spared  to  pass  the 
crisis,  I  Ijelieve.  when  England  weathered  the  battle  last  Oc- 
tober and  November.  If  America,  with  a  heart  and  a  will, 
will  now  step  forward  and  do  what  destiny  has  decreed  for  her. 
spare  no  effort  in  placing  to  the  credit  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy every  ounce  of  material  aid  that  is  in  her  sinews  to 
lift  to  her  sister  in  trouble,  this  war  will  move  on  to  a  victory — 
and  one  that,  if  handled  wisely,  and  with  thought  of  the 
errors  of  20  years  ago — a  victory  that  will  bring  about  a  new 
sort  of  union  and  understanding  between  the  democratic  na- 
tions in  the  world,  will  establish  a  new  and  much  needed 
security  for  small  nations,  will  guarantee  more  brotherliness 
to  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  will  have  a  chance  to  provide 
the  greatest  step  forward  that  has  been  made  in  many,  many 
generations;  that  of  seeing  to  it  that  no  one  nation  shall  be  in 
position  to  override  the  earth. 
I  thank  you. 


There  Shall   Be   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINI.V 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  VERNE   MARSHALL   AND   STATEMENT  BY   HON. 
BURTON  K,  WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA 


i       Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,   in  the  name  of  the  Senator 
I   from  Montana    I  Mr.  Wheeler  1 ,   who   is   tempHDrarily   absent 
from  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Verne  Mar- 
shall be   placed   in    the   Record.    The    editorial   is   entitled 
,   "There  Shall  Be  Peace."     I  also  ask  that  a  statement  by 
'  Senator  Wheeler  accompanying  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
j  the  Re:ord.    I  am  making  this  request  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  will  be  here  later  in  the  session. 
j       There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  lef erred   to  were 
;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

j  STATEMENT    BT    HON      BURTON    K.     WHEEIER.    OF    MONTANA 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  President.  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  an  editorial  which  has  appeared  in  the  Christmas  day 
edition  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette.  It  Is  a  piece  ol  writing 
that  I  wish  every  American  could  read.  Its  author,  Mr.  Verne 
Marshall,  I  believe,  expresses  the  sincere  b»'liels  of  millions  of 
Americans — a  belief  that  war  is  abhorrent  and  that  America  has  no 
place  in  this  present,  or  any  other  foreign  war.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congre.ss  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  editorial, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placeU  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 


THERE     shall     BE    PEACE! 


Be  hopeful  on  this  Christmas  day.  people  of  the  United  States 
In  your  hearts  and  prayers  keep  uppermost  the  convictiun  that 

peace  is  to  prevail  in  and  for  this  blessed  country  of  ours. 

Furthermore,  you  may  with  reason  ass-ume  that  when  the  truths 

which  set  us  free,  and  keep  us  free,  are  proved  eCfectlve  in  maintain- 
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Ing  peace  here,  those  same  truths  may  be  of  tremendous  weight  in 
bringing  peace  to  desperate  p>eoples  everywhere 

Down  through  centuries  the  makers  of  great  wars  have  deceived 
their  peoples  And  there  need  be  no  distinction  between  those 
accurately  called  aggressors  and  others  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  defend  their  ccuntrlos  acainst  aggressors  Behind  all  great  wars 
lies  deception,  and  the  deception  Invariably  spreads  the  mantle  of 
secrecy  over  the  real  explanations  of  these  horrible  and  horrifying 
conflicts. 

Rarely  do  the  real  makers  of  great  wars  enter  the  lines  of  battle, 
offer  their  lives  in  blood-written  evidence  of  their  sincerity.  Ah.  no! 
They  are  far  bohlnd  the  fields,  ramparts,  trenches,  and  dugouts. 
Where  cannon  fodder  l.s  fed  to  bombs  and  guns  paid  for  by  the 
very  people  who  mi'st  die  to  satiate  the  ambitions  of  the  insti- 
gators of  international  violence. 

It  were  futile  to  undertake  detailed  explanation,  here  and  now. 
of  the  recorded  conspiracies,  "incidents"  and  deceptions  practiced 
upon  the  peoples  of  this  earth  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  in 
turmoil,  fear,  and  servitude,  even  in  some  countries  which  errone- 
ously are  called  democracies.  But  the  explanation  is  available.  wUl 
be  given  to  the  world 

It  has  been  prepared.  It  Is  of  record.  It  is  a  simple  story  of 
truth.  It  has  been  written  as  it  might  have  been  told  by  the 
Bumble  Carpenter  whose  birthday  comes  once  more  amid  scenes  of 
such  suffering  as  He  experienced  on  Calvary.  It  was  written  in 
England  by  a  man  in  whose  integrity  and  of  whose  deadly  accuracy 
there  is  no  least  shadow  of  suspicion. 

Let  there  be  continued  attempts  to  frustrate  defeat,  or  In  any 
way  injure  the  committee  of  which  It  is  my  incredible  honor  to  be 
chairman — the  No  Foreign  War  Committee — and  the  report  of  that 
honored  Englishman  will  be  given  to  the  world  It  is  documented 
so  forcefully  as  to  be  irresistible  It  will  ring  the  bells  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

Sltmlly,  jneakingly.  In  dark  comers.  In  sordid  centers  of  un- 
Americanism.  in  certain  places  of  great  power  there  proceed  at  this 
moment  the  schcm'iips  of  nun  who  would  wreck  the  No  Foreign 
War  CommtttJ-e.  Wliy?  The  answer  is  a  deadly  one.  and  it,  too. 
has  been  proved  in  every  known  and  necessary  manner.  It  will  be 
made  public  if  I  am  forced  to  take  that  action 

There  are  people  who  for  reasons  other  than  those  grounded  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world — 
all  the  people^  want  the  United  States  not  only  to  give  away  its 
defenses,  but  to  give  them  away  and  then  get  Into  this  latest 
chapter  of  EXiropes  endless  political.  Ideological,  and  economic  war. 
Right  here  let  us  make  one  point  indelibly  clear  And  he  who 
undertakes  to  challenge  what  I  say  and  write  on  this  point  Is 
branded  by  me  ns  a  con.spirator  against  humanity,  especially  against 
the  United  States  of  America 

The  No  Foreign  War  Committee  is  fighting  only  to  keep  America 
out  of  another  chapter  of  a  conflict  born  and  bred  of  individual 
and  governmental  ambitions  on  whose  altars  humanity  is  sacrificed 
to  bestiality 

Our  committee  knows  that  once  the  belligerents  of  this  world 
understand  that  Americans  are  for  America  first,  second,  third,  last, 
and  always,  and  that  they  Fire  willing  and  ready  to  fight  anywhere 
for  prlcelef^s  principles,  the  symbols  of  which  are  Calvary  and  a 
Crown  of  Thorns,  there  will  be  lasting  peace  But  for  our  unwritten 
pommltment-s  prior  lo  the  resumption  of  war  in  Europe,  more  than 
1  year  ago,  there  might  have  been  no  resumption 

There  are  numerous  individuals  who  can  swear  to  the  solemn 
truth  of  that  solemn  charge  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  are  in 
prison,  particularly  In  France  and  Poland,  but  should  that  day 
come  when  the  peoples  of  the  world  demanded  to  see  those  men. 
and  get  the  truth  from  them,  their  demand  would  be  met  with 
unprecedented  alacrity.  At  least  one  king,  or  former  king,  knows 
the  truth  about  the  causes  and  inspirations  of  this  ancient  war, 
and  itt  two  resumptions  in  the  last  qiUirter  century  He.  also, 
will  speak  the  truth 

It  is  difficult  to  write  as  the  Christmas  spirit  urges,  for  the  crisis 
confronting  thi.s  world  of  ours  is  greater  than  even  its  willful 
originators  comprehend  Tlie  whirlwind  they  sUrted  has  .swept 
them  almost  helplessly  before  it.  and  so  they  shout  to  us  for  help — 
for  salvation  from  the  consequences  of  their  folly  and  stupidity 
They  did  so  the  last  time  their  lunacy  threatened  to  annihilate 
thern  We  responded  and  saved  them,  even  though  their  spokes- 
men ever  since  have  denied  that  we  did  so. 

Until  10  dnys  ago  there  was  grave  prospect  that  their  propaganda 
and  deceptions  might  .succeed  now  as  they  succeeded  in  April  1917. 
Then  came  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
mouthpiece  Already  iheir  foremost  nongovernmental  mouthpiece. 
William  Allen  White,  of  Emp<3ria,  Kans,,  has  contradicted  him.self 
by  first.  In  November,  flatly  telling  a  New  York  audience  of  Intelli- 
gent people  that  'It  is  time  for  us  to  take  sides  in  this  war":  then 
by  insisting,  only  last  Monday,  that  the  White  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  definitely  does  not  want  or  plan  to 
take  us  to  war. 

Mr  White  also  told  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  of  a 
plan  to  introduce  In  Congress  a  Joint  resolution  giving  the  national 
administration  'a  free  hand  to  deal  with  tyrants,  dictators,  and 
aggressors  anywhere  in  the   world." 

Poor  Mr  White  has  proved,  in  public,  that  he  doesn't  know 
whether  he  is  running  away  from  or  toward  Europe's  war.  I'm 
most  sorry  for  him 

Sunday  evening,  in  a  fireside  chat.  President  Roosevelt  Is  going 
to  tell  the  country  how  and  what  he  feels  about  aid  to  Britain. 
U  he  takes  us  wholly  Into  his  confidence,  we  wlU  know  how  best 


and  most  quickly  to  act  In  behalf  of  humanity  everywh  re.  In 
short,  we  will  know  exactly  how  to  end  this  war.  and  within  weeks. 
if  not  days. 

Should  the  President  undertake  to  belittle,  condemn,  or  even 
faintly  criticize  the  objectives  of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee. 
I  shall  expect  the  radio  chains  over  which  our  100-percent  American 
group  has  been  so  treated  to  give  me  as  much  time  for  the  com- 
mittee's defense  as  Mr  Roosevi-lt  consumes  in  criticizing  it,  however 
lightly. 

Verne  Marshall. 


Many  People  of  Our  Country  Unfamiliar  With 
Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  30  ylegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    ALFRED   M     COHEN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Donahey  I ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Presidential  electors 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  address  referred  to  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  and  address  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  splendid  address  delivered  to  the  electoral 
college  this  afternoon  by  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Cohen,  the  president  of 
this  assembly,  should  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Recoso 
through  the  courtesy  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  members  of  the  electoral  college, 
I  read  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago  about  a  lady  who  said  that 
she  had  not  heard  of  the  electoral  college,  and  added  that  she  didn't 
think  that  at  all  strange  because  its  football  team  had  never  won 
a  game. 

This  may  be  no  more  than  an  amusing  yarn.  Nevertheless.  In 
exaggerated  form,  it  Illustrates  the  undoubted  truth  that  In  sur- 
prisingly large  numbers  the  people  of  our  country  are  unfamiliar 
With  the  source  which  guarantees  them  the  priceless  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  Thoughtlessly  they  accept  those  precious 
gifts  as  though  they  had  always  existed.  They  lightly  consider  the 
struggle  which  gave  birth  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  vexatious  labor 
and  anxieties  which  brought  forth  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  bedrock  of  all  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people. 

By  the  suffrage  of  the  voters  of  Ohio  we  have  been  chosen  electors 
to  name  two  men  who  will  serve  our  Nation  as  President  and  Vice 
President,  if  life  is  given  them,  for  4  years,  beginning  next  January 
20.  Of  course,  we  know  that  this  method  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  uniform  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
is  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  has  been  followed 
since  the  time  when  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  were 
elected  to  fill  those  distinguished  offices.  The  electoral  college  Is 
hoary  with  age.  even  though  Us  significance  Is  not  in  any  way  com- 
parable witli  what  It  was  originally. 

Every  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  seriously  weighed 
and  discussed  by  its  framers  They  had  no  chart  to  guide  them. 
The  world  was  163  years  younger  then  than  now.  Many  nations 
since  have  steered  their  course  by  Its  light.  The  authors  of  our 
Constitution  were  explorers  in  the  realm  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
government — a  Government  In  which  the  people  arc  supreme — a 
Government  guaranteeing  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  living 
under  Its  standard  the  benefit  of  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  In 
religious  worship,  the  rleht  to  peaceably  assemble  with  others,  and 
the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redre!^s  of  grievances. 
A  new  light  shown  from  heaven  on  earth  when  these  unheard-of 
rights  of  man  were  promulgated.  Can  there  be  wonder  that  In 
considering  the  ways  and  m^ans  by  which  they  could  be  best 
effectuated  there  would  be  vast  differences  of  opinion  and  that  men 
equally  honest  would  reluctantly  yield  up  their  views  In  favor  of 
the  views  of  others? 

No  section  of  the  Constltulion  was  as  lengthily  or  as  searchlngly 
debated  as  that  relating  to  the  Executive  of  the  Nation,  and  It 
occurs  to  me  that  ral.slng  the  curtain  on  the  memorable  gathering 
on  those  days  when  that  subject  was  under  discussion  may  prove 
Interesting  and  perhaps  Informative 

Time:  Tuesday,  May  29.  1787.  Place:  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. Meeting  of  deputies  to  tho  Constitutional  Convention. 
Present :  29  deputies  from  9  States.    Presiding :  George  Washington. 
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First  to  arise  was  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  expressed  [ 
his  regret  that  It  should  fall  upon  him.  rather  than  those  who  were 
of  longer  standing  In  life  and  political  experience,  to  open  the 
great  subject  of  their  mission  But  as  the  Convention  had  originated 
from  Virginia,  and  his  colleagues  supposed  that  some  proposition 
was  expected  from  them,  they  had  imposed  this  task  on  him  He 
then  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  the  crisis  and  the  necessity  of 
preventing    the    fulfillment    of    the    prophecies    of    the    American 

downfall 

Those  last  words  reflect  the  misgivings  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
thf  deputies  as  to  the  successful  outcome  of  their  undertaking. 
Mr  Randolph  then  presented  his  plan,  which  was  set  forth  in  a  set 
of  resolutions 

Seventh  of  the  resolutions  read:  '•Resolved,  that  a  National 
Executive  be  Instituted:  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legislature 
for  the  term  of  —  years:  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a 
fixed  compensation  for  the  services  rendered,  in  which  no  increase 
or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  magistracy  existing 
at  the  time  of  Increase  or  diminution:  and  to  be  Ineligible  a  second 
time:  and  that,  besides  a  general  authority  to  execute  the  laws,  it 
ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Confederation  "  A  close  study  of  this  resolution  discloses  that  the 
author  intended  that  'the  National  Executive'  should  consist  of 
several  persons  rather  than  one  This  intention  was  clearly  stated 
in  Mr.  Randolph's  speeches  later  on. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  George  Washington,  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  Executive  under  the  Constitution,  was  one 
of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  and  doubtless  one  who  had  part  In 
framing  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr  Randolph. 

On  the  same  day  Charles  Pinkney.  of  South  Carolina,  offered  a 
draft  of  a  Federal  Government  which  he  had  prepared,  and  in  his 
own  words,  'to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  free  and  independent 
States  of  America.  ■  which  he  entitled  "Plan  of  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution." 

Article  8th  of  Mr  Plnkney's  plan  was:  "The  Executive  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  be  his  style;  and  his  title  shall  be 
his  excellency:  he  shall  be  elected  for  —  years:  and  shall  be  re- 
eligible  "  How  the  President  was  to  be  elected  was  not  stated. 
However,  provision  was  made  for  his  succession  in  the  following 
words:  "In  case  of  his  remo%-al.  death,  resignation,  or  disability,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  until 
another  President  shall  be  chosen  And  In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
shall  do  so." 

On  a  later  day  William  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey,  laid  before  the 
convention  a  plan  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  the  fourth  of  which 
was:  -Resolved.  Tlaat  the  United  States  in  Congress  be  authorized 
to  elect  a  Federal  Executive,  to  consist  of  —  persons;  to  continue  in 
office  for  the  term  of  —  years:  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times. 
a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no  increase  nor 
diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  composing  the 
Executive  at  the  time  of  such  Increase  or  diminution;  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury;  to  t>e  Incapable  of  holding  any  other 
office  or  appointment  during  their  term  of  service,  and  for  —  years 
thereafter;  to  be  Ineligible  a  second  time,  and  removable  by  Con- 
gress, on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  executives  of  the  several 
States." 

On  a  still  later  date  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  presented 
a  sketch  of  his  views  of  a  plan  in  a  series  of  articles,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  which  were:  "IV.  The  supreme  executive  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  be  vested  in  a  governor,  to  be  elected  to  serve 
during  good  behavior;  the  election  to  be  made  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  people  in  the  election  districts  aforesaid."  (Article  III: 
"The  Senate  to  consist  of  persons  elected  to  serve  during  good 
behavior:  their  election  to  be  made  by  electors  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  the  people.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  States  to  be  divided 
into  election  districts.")  "V.  On  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  the  governor,  his  authority  to  be  exercited  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  till  a  successor  be  appointed." 

These  four  plans  were  added  to  by  ethers  less  formal,  and  differ- 
ences therein  foreshadowed  the  lively  debates  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  3  months. 

The  Convention  met  as  such  and  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
87  days  Consideration  of  tlie  sections  relating  to  the  Chief 
Executive  occupied  the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  15  of  them. 

In  turn,  proposals  were  made  that  the  Elxecutlve  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature,  elected  by  the  people,  elected  by  the  Senate,  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  State  executives,  elected  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  people,  elected  by  electors  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures. 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  taken  by  lot  from  the  National 
Leglslattire. 

Not  fewer  were  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  Executive  should  serve,  and  there  was  striking  conflict  of  opinion 
on  reeliglbillty. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  believed  that  the  National  Executive 
slaould  consist  of  a  single  person. 

Mr  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  considered  the  Executive  magistracy 
as  nothing  more  than  an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the 
legislature  into  effect;  that  the  person  or  persons  ought  to  be 
appointed  by.  and  accountable  to.  the  legislature  only,  which  was 
the  depository  of  the  supreme  will  of  the  society. 

Mr  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  favored  the  policy  of  annexing  a 
council  to  the  Executive  in  order  to  give  weight  and  inspire 
confidence. 

Mr.  Randolph  strenuously  opposed  a  imity  of  the  Executive  magis- 
trate. He  regarded  it  as  a  foetus  cjf  monarchy  He  could  not  see 
why  the  great  requisites  of  the  executive  department — vigor,  dis- 


patch, and  responsibility — could  not  be  found  In  three  men  as  well 

as  one  man.  j     ..  v    .        .,.». 

Mr  Wilson  said  that  unity  in  <ne  Executive.  Instead  of  being  the 
foetus  of  monarchy,  would  be  the  oest  safeguard  against  tyranny 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  favored  the  choice  being 
made  by  "citizens  of  the  United  States  " 

Colonel  Ma?on  of  Virginia,  conceived:  "It  would  be  as  unnatural 
to  refer  the  choice  of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the 
people  as  it  would  be  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man  The 
extent  of  the  country  renders  it  impossible  that  the  people  can  have 
the  requisite  capacity  to  Judge  of  the  respective  pretentions  of  the 

Mr  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  believed  that  the  Executive 
should  be  chosen  by  the  electors  appointed  by  the  several  legis- 
latures of  the  individual  States. 

Mr  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  deemed  it  essential  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Executive  should  either  be  drawn  from  some 
source  or  held  by  some  tenure  that  will  give  him  a  free  agency 
with  regard  to  the  legislature  He  favored  choice  by  the  people. 
Mr  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  favored  electing  the  Execu- 
tive for  7  years  and  rendering  him  ineligible  for  a  second  term  He 
wished  the  Executive  power  to  be  lodged  in  three  men  taken  from 
three  districts,  into  which  the  States  would  be  divided  He  saw 
as  an  objection  to  a  single  magistrate  that  he  will  be  an  elective 
king  and  will  feel  the  spirit  of  one  He  will  spare  no  pains  to 
keep  himself  in  for  life  and  will  lay  a  train  for  the  succession  of 
his  children.  Mr  Williamson  believed  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
we  would  at  some  time  or  other  have  a  king,  but  he  wished  no 
precaution  to  be  omitted  that  might  postpone  the  event  as  long 
as  possible 

Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Executive  be  elected  for  6  years 
by  a  small  number,  not  more  than  15,  ol  the  National  Legislature, 
to  be  drawn  from  It.  not  by  ballot  but  by  lot,  and  who  should 
retire   immediately   and  make  the  election   without   separating. 

Colonel  Mason  was  for  7  years  at  least  and  for  prohibiting  a  re- 
ellgibillty 

Mr  Bedford,  of  Delaware,  was  strongly  opposed  to  so  long  a 
term  as  7  years.  Said  he.  "Suppose  the  first  magistrate,  on  trial, 
did  not  possess  the  qualifications  ascribed  to  him  or  should  lose 
I  hem  after  his  appointment."  He  was  for  a  triennial  election  and 
for  an  ineligibility  after  a  period  of  9  years  Parenthetically.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  the  first  to  propo,se  a  third  term 

Dr  James  McClurg.  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Broom,  of  Delaware:  and 
Gouverneur  Morris  strongly  favored  choosing  the  Executive  during 
good  behavior 

Colonel  Mason  considered  an  Executive  during  good  t)ehavior  as  a 
softer  name  for  an  Executive  for  life,  and  that  the  next  would  be 
an  easy  step  to  hereditary  monarchy  He  added  "that  if  the 
proposal  was  adopted,  he  might  himself  live  to  see  such  a  revolution 
entered." 

Mr    Luther  Martin  favored  11  years.  Mr    Gerry  15  years.  Mr    King 
20  years.    Mr   King's  proposal  quite  likely  wa.s  facetiously  made,  be- 
cause he  added  that  20  years  was  about  the  medium  life  of  princes 
Mr.   Pinckney    thought   that   no   person   should    t>e   reeligible    for 
more  than  6  years  in  any  12  years 

The  dean  of  the  Convention  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  of  the  very  decided  opinion  that  the  Executive's 
necessary  expenses  should  be  defrayed,  but  that  "no  salary,  stipend, 
fee,  or  reward  whatsoe%er  be  paid  for  their  services  "  From  the  use 
of  the  pliiral  pronoun.  It  may  be  fairly  deduced  that  Dr.  FranklliT 
favored  an  Executivp  of  more  than  one 

None  of  the  plans  presented  mentioned  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Of  coiu-se,  such  an  office  was  far  cut  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  thought  of  the  Executive  as  composed  of  more  than  one  per- 
son. When  at  last  the  office  of  Vice  President  was  proposed,  and 
that  ex  officio  he  be  President  of  the  Senate,  a  chorus  of  dissent 
was  immediately  heard. 

Mr.  Gerry  "would  as  leave  put  the  President  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Legislature.  The  close  intimacy  that  must  subsist  between 
the  President  and  Vice  President  makes  it  absolutely  improper  He 
was  against  having  any  Vice  President"  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris 
sarcastically  observed  that  the  Vice  President  would  be  the  first 
heir  apparent  that  ever  loved  his  father. 

Mr    Randolph  concurred  in  objection  to  the  creation  of  th<»  office. 
Mr.  Williamson  was  emphatic  in  his  observation  that  such   an 
officer  as  Vice  President  wa.s  not  wanted 

Colonel  Mason  thought  the  office  of  Vice  President  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  Senate 

I  have  given  a  mere  outline  of  the  discussions  of  the  Convention 
on  the  topic  which  relates  to  the  purpo.se  of  our  gathering  as 
Presidential  electors  So  great  was  the  diversity  of  opinion  on 
other  subjects  that  rightfully  claimed  the  attention  of  the  deputies 
that  14  of  the  55  who  regi.stered  their  attendance  left  the  Conven- 
tion before  it  adj.)urned  in  the  firm  belief  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  a  reconciliation  of  the  divergent  views  As  had  happened  before, 
and  as  has  happened  since,  a  faithful  remnant  remained  to  carry  on. 
Out  of  their  number  a  committee  of  11 — 1  from  each  of  the  States 
present — was  formed,  into  whose  lap  the  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments of  woek.3  of  anxious  striving  were  dropped,  with  the  faint 
hope  that  the  smaller  number  might  be  able  to  liarmonizp  what 
seemed  to  be  irrt  concilable  differences  of  opinion  on  ways  and 
means  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  newly  created  Union  That 
faint  hope  proved  to  be  not  a  vain  hope,  and  from  the  committee 
there  emerged  a  Constitution,  not  overcharged  with  phrases  but 
so  comprehensive  and  so  wise  in  Its  provisions  that  after  a  century 
and  a  half  and  more  it  remains  the  bulwark  of  a  nation  grown  froai 
3.0OO.0C0  human  beings,  part  free  and  part  bound,  living  in  Thir- 
teen Colonies  Just  graduated  to  statehood,  to  a  nation  of  150.000,000 
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eouls — thank  God,  all  free — living  in  a  territory  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Canadian  border,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  into  Territories  far  beyond — and,  thank  God  again,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world 

The  constitutional  provisions  as  framed  by  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  m  relation  to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  with  a  slight  change  effected  by  the  twelfth  amendment, 
which  requires  the  electors  to  name  in  separate  ballots  the  persons 
voted  for  as  President  and  Vice  President,  continue  to  our  lime, 
and  our  proceedings  will  be  governed  thereby. 

True  It  is  there  is  little  left  of  the  original  function  of  the 
electoral  college  In  the  early  da3rs  they  actually  named  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Since  then  political  parties  have  been 
formed  which,  through  delegates  in  conventions  assembled,  nom- 
inate candidates  for  those  offices.  Later,  an  election  is  held,  and 
the  candidates  for  the  two  offices  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  each  of  the  States  become  entitled  to  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  electoral  college  of  that  State.  Hence  our  function 
Is  limited  to  carrying  cut  the  will  of  the  voters  of  Ohio  as  recorded 
In  the  Presidential  election  held  last  November. 

The  campaign  which  preceded  the  election  was  unusually  spirited. 
A  very  considerable  bitterness  was  Injected  bynnjudiclous  followers 
of  both  sets  of  candidates.  Many  things  were  said  that  it  w«re 
better  had  not  been  said.  But  immediately  following  the  election 
those  who  won  and  those  who  lost  clasped  bands  In  token  of  their 
united  loyalty  to  our  beloved  country,  the  one  brigi:it  spot  in  a 
world  steeped  in  darkness;  the  one  land  In  which  today  the  words 
of  Micah  are  applicable.  "They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 

And  so  we  come  together  to  cast  our  ballots  for  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  for  President  and  Henry  A  Wallace  for  Vice  President  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  Gladstone,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Great  Britain's  premiers,  is  'the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  plan  and  purpose  of  man  "  May  we  ever 
be  worthy  of  our  great  heritage.  I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
all  of  tis  when  I  reverently  say: 

"God  bless  America, 
Land  that  I  love; 
Stand  beside  her 
And  guide  her 
In  the  night 
By  the  light 
From  above. 

"From  the  mountains 
To  the  prairies. 
To  the  ocean  » 

White  with  foam. 
God  bless  America, 
My  own  sweet  home.** 


Hon.  Harry  W.  Griswold 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  Aprti  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon   HAsaY  W  Griswold. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wisconsin  Representatives  in 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  suffered  the  loss  of  one  oi  their 
ablest  and  most  highly  regarded  Members  before  the  close  of 
its  first  session.  Hon.  Harry  W.  Griswold,  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  whose  death  occurred  on  July  4.  1939. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  serving  his  first  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Coming  here  with  long  experience  in  public 
afTairs.  he  entered  .«;trenuously  upon  his  new  duties  and  re- 
Eponsib:bties.  Apparently  in  robust  health,  he  gave  intensely 
of  his  time  and  strength  in  responding  to  the  many  calls  from 
his  district  for  the  services  which  have  become  a  part  of  every 
Membrrs  experience  here.  At  the  same  time  he  applied  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  the 
measures  before  his  committee,  and  to  the  study  of  the  great 
volume  of  legislation  He  sought  to  equip  himself  fully  for  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  to  the  utmost. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  that  close  application  of  his  responsi- 
bilities which  overtaxed  his  strength  and  led  to  his  passing 
just  when  he  had  entered  into  what  promised  to  be  a  long  and 
honorable  career  in  the  National  Legislature.  Only  a  few  days 
before  his  death  he  had  remained  on  the  floor  untU  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  as  the  House  sat  In  one  of  Its  longest 
day-and-night  sessions.    His  sudden  departure  was  the  culmi- 


nation of  the  repeated  drafts  upon  his  strength  by  the  arduous 
duties  which  he  had  assumed. 

r  Harry  W.  Griswold  was  bom  on  a  fann  at  West  Salem. 
Wis.,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  throughout  his  life.  His 
parents  were  among  the  pioneers  in  that  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  section  of  western  Wisconsin.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  prominent  dairymen  who  gave  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  purebred  dairy  stock  for  Wisconsin  farms, 
and  built  a  herd  of  Guernseys  which  became  known  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Wisconsin.  For  many  years,  under 
father  and  son.  cattle  from  this  herd  became  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  Northwest  and  became  the  foundation  of  other 
herds  of  the  famous  Guernseys,  rivaling  in  breeding  and  pro- 
duction the  best  of  the  same  breeds  which  came  from  the  Isle 
of  Guernsey. 

Receiving  hLs  education  in  the  public  schools,  which  he  later 
supplemented  with  a  short  course  in  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Griswold  retiu-ned  to  the  old  homestead  and 
made  fanning  his  career. 

He  was  elected  to  various  positions  in  the  Wisconsin  Guern- 
sey Breeders  Association,  in  which  organization  he  was  prom- 
inent 30  years  or  more.  Similarly  he  was  active  in  the  La- 
crosse County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  and  that  of  the 
Lacrosse  and  Monroe  County  Holstein  breeders.  Included 
in  his  work  in  these  associations  was  that  of  making  West 
Salem  one  of  the  greatest  marketing  centers  for  dairy  cattle, 
to  which  there  came  in  large  numbers  farmers  from  far  and 
wide  seeking  additions  to  their  herds. 

He  was  a  participant  in  the  local  aflfairs  of  his  village,  and 
particularly  interested  in  its  fine  public-school  system.  He 
ser\ed  17  years  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  education.  Later 
he  was  called  to  serve  upon  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  from  the 
Thirty-second  District  in  1932.  He  served  4  years  with  dis- 
tinction. His  habits  of  industry  and  concentration  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  of  that  legislative  body  and  gained 
for  him  a  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State,  and  he 
was  called  upon  frequently  to  discuss  such  questions  in  many 
sections  of  the  State. 

He  was  elected  to  Membership  in  this  House  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1938,  receiving  a  very  substantial  ma- 
jority, which  was  a  fitting  testimonial  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  his  congressional  district. 

He  established  many  warm  friendships  here,  and  the  esteem 
and  favorable  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  of  our 
Wisconsin  delegation  were  shared  by  all  those  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  In  his  passing  his  district  lost  the  services 
of  an  able  and  earnest  Representative,  his  State  was  bereft  of 
one  of  its  prominent  citizens  whose  devotion  to  its  affairs  and 
services  in  the  solution  of  its  problems  gained  for  him  the 
eminence  he  justly  deserved,  and  our  Nation  and  this  Con- 
gress were  deprived  of  the  courageous  and  loyal  activities  of  a 
patriotic  citizen. 

His  friends  in  the  House  shared  with  his  friends  in  his  dis- 
trict their  common  loss,  and  their  full  measure  of  sympathy 
has  gone  out  to  his  wndow,  children,  and  other  relatives  in  their 
bereavement. 


Eastern  Oregon  Wheat  League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  30  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   LYNN    R    EDMINSTER 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Lynn  R.  Edminster.  special  assistant  to 


wny  ine  greai  requisiies  oi   me  executive  aeparuiieiiu — vi^ur,  ul^- 


letfn  vuiomes  jusx  graauaiea  lo  sxaienooa.  to  a  nation  oi  i:)U.uuu.u'ju 


\Aaj  ~cuiu    tiie«><v   o^-ooi 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Eastern  Oregon  Wheat 
League,  on  December  6.  1940,  at  Pendleton,  Oreg.  The  address 
is  entitled  -Some  Aspects  and  Implications  of  American 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  Present  World  Situation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SOME     ASPECTS     AND     IMPLICATIONS     OF     AMERICAN     FOREIGN     POLICY     IN 

THE  PRESENT   WORLD  SITUATION  \ 

This  meeting  cf  wheat  growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all  of  us  are  fllled  with  concern  over 
the  critical  situation  which  exists  In  the  world  today.  The  Impact 
o!  wars  abroad  upon  the  daily  life  and  activity  of  millions  of  our 
people  and.  above  all.  the  serious  threat  which  has  arisen  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  country,  have  made  foreign  relatit)ns  and 
national  defense  the  all-Important  business  of  the  moment —  i 
whether  we  like  it  or  not 

You  peoplt-.  as  producers  of  a  great  world  staple  like  wheat,  are.    ; 
of  course   immediately  and  directly  concerned  with  the  International 
situation  as  it  affects  &upply-and-demand  conditions  with  respect    i 
to  your  particular  commodity      I  assume,  however,  that  others  on 
your  program  will  deal  with  this  phase.     Hence.  I  want  to  talk  to    j 
you  simply  as  citizens— citizens  anxious  not  only  for  the  immediate    | 
safety  and  security  of  this  Nation  but  also  for  the  preservation  of    , 
conditlonB  in  the  world  In  which  Uberty-lovlng  nations  like  our  own 
will  be  able  In  the  future  to  live  In  security  and  to  dedicate  their    , 
efforts  to  constiuctive.  and  not  destructive,  ends.  \ 

I  choose  these  words  deliberately.  When  I  say  constructive 
ends  I  mean  the  further  advance,  and  not  the  relapse  into  barba-  | 
rism  of  the  civilization,  which,  with  endless  patience  and  sacrifice, 
mankind  has  built  up  through  the  ages.  I  mean  the  opportuiilty 
to  worf  for  and  the  prospect  of  achieving,  a  constant  betterment  of  i 
conditions  of  life,  and  hence  the  l  icreased  happiness,  of  the  maj,s€s 
of  the  peopl"  That  must  always  be  the  central  concern  of  demo- 
cratic government;  and  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  and  extend  this 
opportunity  for  human  advancement,  we  cannot  but  be  apprehen- 
sive when  nations  which  boast  supreme  contempt  for  free  institu- 
tions set  themselves  upon  the  path  of  world  conquest. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  that  exists  In 
the  world  ♦odav  It  has  now  become  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
wars  goinn'on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  by  no  means  merely 
local  or  regional  conflicts  which  this  Nation  can  ignore  in  s£^et> 
while  it  turns  its  eyes  Inward  and  preoccupies  itself  solely  with 
Internal  affairs.  If  there  are  those  who  once  believed  this,  they 
can  surelv  no  lonRer  be  under  any  illusion  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  says,  as  in  a  recent  address,  that  '  It  can  no 
longer  be  disputed  that  'ortes  of  evil  which  are  bent  on  conquest 
of  the  world  will  destroy  whomever  and  whenever  they  can  destroy. 
we  know  that  he  Is  speaking  from  the  record  and  not  from  mere 
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While  I  ordinarily  avoid  lengthy  quotations.  I  am  now  going  to 
make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  I  want  to  quote  at  some 
length  from  a  recent  address  of  Secretary  Hull,  because  he  has  said 
much  better  than  I  could  posljlbly  say  the  things  that  should  be 
emphasized  at  this  point.     I  quote:  ,.„„.„  tno 

•The  appalling  tragedy  of  the  present  world  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  peacefully  disposed  nations  failed  to  recognize  In  time  the 
true  nature  of  the  alms  and  ambitions  which  have  actuated  the 
rulers  of  the  heavily  arming  nations.  Recoiling  from  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  another  widespread  war  the 
peoples  of  the  peaceful  nations  permitted  themselves  to  be  lull.-d 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  assurances  made  by  these  rulers 
that  their  alms  were  limited.  This  continued  even  as  succeeding 
events  left  less  and  less  room  for  doubt  that,  behind  the  screen  of 
these  assurances,  preparations  were  being  made  for  new  attempts 
at  widespread  conquest.  To  mask  still  further  this  monstrous  de- 
ception these  rvilers  and  their  satellites  attempted  to  brand  as 
warmongers  and  imperialists  all  who  warned  against  the  clearly 
emerging  dangers,  and  poured  upon  them  vituperation  and  abuse. 

"The  rulers  of  these  nations  have  repudiated  and  violated  In 
every  essential  respect  the  long-accepted  principles  of  peaceful  and 
-orderly  International  relations.  Merciless  armed  attack;  unre- 
stratned  terrorlzatlon  through  slaughter  of  noncombatant  men. 
women  and  children:  deceit,  fraud,  and  guile:  forced  labor:  confis- 
cation of  propertv:  imposed  starvation  and  deprivations  of  every 
sort— all  these  are  weapons  constantly  used  by  the  conquerors  for 
the  invasion  and  subjugation  cf  other  nations. 

■  -They  adhere  to  no  geographic  lines  and  they  fix  no  time  limit 
on  their  programs  of  invasion  and  destruction  They  cynically 
disregard  every  right  of  neutral  countries,  they  then  proceed  to 
warn  all  peaceful  nations  that  they  must  remain  strictly  neutral 
until  an  Invading  force  Is  actually  crossing  their  borders  They 
have  as  a  fixed  objective  the  securing  of  control  of  the  high  seas^ 
They  tlu-eaten  peacefvU  nations  with  the  direst  consequences  if 
those  nations  do  not  remain  acquiescent,  while  the  conquerors  are 
seizing  the  other  continents  and  most  of  the  seven  seas  of  the  earth. 
•Let  no  one  comfort  himself  with  the  delusion  that  these  are 
mere  excesses  or  exigencies  of  war,  to  be  voluntarUy  abandoined 
when  fighting  ceases.  By  deed  and  by  utterance,  the  would-be 
conquerors  have  made  It  abundanUy  clear  that  they  are  engaged 
upon  a  relentless  attempt  to  transform  the  civilized  world  as  we 
have  known  It  Into  a  world  In  which  mankind  will  be  reduced  again 
to  the  degradation  of  a  master-and -slave  relaUonshlp  among 
nations  and  among  Uadiyiduals,  maintained  by  brute  force." 


In  the  face  of  this  grave  situation,  the  supreme  task  which  this 
country  faces  today  is  the  task  of  protecting  the  legitimate  Interests 
and  the  saiety  and  security  of  this  Nation.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  accomplish  this  ail-Important  objective.  11  It  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  sc^as  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  It  is— without 
involving  this  country  in  war. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  effectively  toward  this  objective,  we  cannot 
afford,  however,  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  confused  and  misled 
meanwhile  by  loose  and  irresponsible  talk  about  getting  this 
country  involved  In  foreign  wars.'  We  need  to  make  more  use  of 
our  brains  and  :?S8  use  of  fear-mougerlng  slogans.  Every  Intelli- 
gent adult  m  this  country  knows  that  any  major  war  anywhere  in 
the  world  profoundly  affects  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  that  sen.se  no  major  war  anywhere  In 
the  world  is  foreign  to  the  United  States  But  getting  invoived 
in  war  simply  because  of  that  fact  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
To  a'^sert  or  imply,  without  the  slightest  Justification,  that  any 
responsible  government  would  recklessly  Itad  its  people  into  whole- 
sale bloodshed  while  there  still  remains  any  possibility,  consistent 
with  the  national  security,  of  avoiding  such  a  course  is  extravagant 
talk  which  ought  not  to  be  indulged  For  It  can  only  tend  to 
undermine  public  confidence,  foster  disunity,  and  weaken  our  social 
fKbrIc  at  a  time  when  the  very  safely  of  the  Republic  requires  that 
those  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  government  shall 
have  the  full  confidence  and  support  of  a  united  people 

The  question  is  not  one  of  good  or  bad  intention  We  all  want 
peace  We  are  all  agreed  that  war  Is  a  scourge  that  ought  to  be 
banished  forever  from  this  earth  But  we  are  In  the  presence  of  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory:  and  we  shall  get  neither  peace  nor 
security  by  merely  wishing  for  them  'We  know.'"  as  Chester  Davis, 
agricultures  representative  on  the  National  Defense  Advl.sory  Com- 
mission, said  in  a  recent  address,  '"that  nations  holding  resources 
which  strong  predatory  nations  covet,  or  which  stand  between  them 
and  the  realization  of  their  plans  for  world  dominion,  cannot  be  weak 
and  live"":  that  ""the  nation  which  is  rich  in  resources  but  unorgan- 
ized to  employ  them  powerfully  and  swiftly  In  military  action.  If 
need  arise**,  does  not  command  the  respect  of  predatory  powers: 
•  •  •  has  no  weight  bv  the  standards  of  a  world  dominated  by 
force  "  In  short,  we  know — to  quote  Secretary  Hull  once  more — 
that  "to  have  peace  we  must  have  security"  and  ""to  have  security. 
we  must  be  strong" 

In  dealing  with  this  crisis  in  our  foreign  relations  and  the  na- 
tional defence,  the  Government  has  been  active,  as  you  know,  on 
several  fronts 

First,  and  of  the  utmost  urgency,  we  are  arming      Our  military, 
naval,  and  air  forces  are  being  strengthened  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Creating    nrw    facilities    for    production — new    plants,    new    tooling, 
etc — requires   time.      Nevertheless,   as   of   approximately   the   middle 
:    of   November,   nearly    $9,000,000,000   in   contracts    had    already    been 
let  to  American  industry.    A  vast  program  of  military  and  technical 
training  of  our  enormous  manpower  has  been  set   In  motion      Ex- 
ports of  certain  materials  necessary  for  national  defen.se  have  been 
stringently    regulated:    and    steps   have    also    been    taken    to    a.ssure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  strategic  and   critical   ma- 
terials for  which  we  are  dependent  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  im- 
ports     The  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  by  which  we  acqiiired 
lon^-tlme  leases  on  eight  strategically  located   naval   and   air  bases 
designed  to  protect  our  Atlantic  seaboard   was  a  tremendously  im- 
portant step.     Defense  consultations  are  under  way  with  our  neigh- 
bors, both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.     Vigorous  measures  are 
being  taken  to  deal  with  subversive  activities  directed  from  abroad. 
America  has.  Indeed,  and  at  last,   awakened   to   the  dangers  of  her 
present    situation   and    is   acting   with   characteristic    vigor   and    re- 
sourcefulness to  meet  them. 
I       Second,  we  are  striving  in  every  way  to  create  closer  ties  and  a 
I    spirit   of   solidarity   with   all    the    Americas   and    to    establish,    with 
them,   a   system   of   continental    defense.      Fortunately,   the    ground 
I    work  for  such  effort  did  not  have  to  be  laid  at  the  eleventh  hour 
'    Thanks  to  our  good-neighbor  policy  and  to  the  many  concrete  acts 
by  which  It   has  been   Implemented  during  the  past  7  years,   the 
I    ground  work  had  already  been  laid 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  review  the  steps  by  which  this  spirit  of 
collaboration  and  of  solidarity  has  been  achieved.     It    is  a  glorious 
I    chapter  in  the  history  of  Inter-American  relations     It  is  a  story  that 
goes  back  to  the  in^er-American  conference  at  Montevideo  in   1933. 
at    which    were    laid    foundations    for    the    building    of    clcsor    ties — 
political,  economic,  and  cultural — between  the  21  American  repub- 
I   lies.     I  particularly  stress,  as  growing  out  of  that  conference,  two 
I    things.     The  first  is  the  reinforcement  given  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention In  the  Internal   or  external  affairs  of  other  nations,  a 
i    doctrine  to  which   this  country,   by   numerous  specific  actions,   has 
subsequently  given  evidence  of  Its  concrete  support.     The  second  Is 
the  unanimous  approval  secured,  under  Ih--  inltiutive  cf  the  United 
States,  for  a  liberal  program  of  trade  policy — a  program  which  was 
shortly  thereafter  set  into  motion  in  our  own  country  through  the 
I    adoption   of   the  Trade   Agrt>ements  Act.   as  a   result   of   which    our 
trade  relations  with  many  countries,  both   Inside  and  outside   the 
Western  Hemisphere,  have  since  been  lifted  out  of  the  sorry  state 
'    into    which    they    v^-ere    precipitated    by    earlier    tariff    enactments. 
I    notably  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.     By  successive  stages  In  later  con- 
'    ferences — at  Buenos   Aires   late    In    1936;    at   Lima   late    In    1938:    at 
Panama  In  the  autumn  of  1939:  and  at  Habana  last  summer— the 
foundations  for  Increased  solidarity  and  for  closer  collaboration  in 
I    matters    of     common    concern     to     this     hemisphere     were     greatly 
'   strengthened. 
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Particularly  would  I  empbasiae  the  steps  taken  since  the  out- 
break of  war  In  E^urop>e.  to  instire  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
hemisphere  In  conformity  with  policy  and  procedure  set  up  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  Lima  In  1938,  the  conferences  held  at  Pan- 
ama shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  and  at  Habana  last  summer, 
adopted  important  measures  to  safeguard  the  individual  and  col- 
lective interests  of  the  American  republics  from  the  growing  threat 
to  their  peace  and  safety  Out  of  the  Panama  meeting  came  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  keeping  European  hostilities  out  of 
American  waters,  and  the  creation  of  machinery  tor  coordinating 
action  of  the  21  republics  in  dealing  with  common  problems  relat- 
ing to  neutrality  and  to  economic  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  Out  of  the  Habana  meeting  came  not  only  further  measures 
of  economic  defense  and  collaboration  but  also — and  of  particular 
timeliness-  steps  to  prevent  any  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  one  non-American  nation  to  another. 
Important  also  was  the  agreement  with  respect  to  procedures  for 
comlMtlng  subversive  activities  In  this  hemisphere  directed  from 
abroad 

A  third  front  on  which  there  ha«  been  constructive  action  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country  has  been  through  the  large 
and  increa-slng  mate'rial  assistance  which  we  have  l>een  giving  to 
nations  which  while  fighting  for  their  very  existence  against  ruth- 
less attack  are  checking  the  spread  of  violence  and  thtis  reducing 
the  threat  to  our  own  security.  The  common  sense  of  this  course 
cf  action  is  so  obvious  that  it  Is  scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  debate 
To  areup  that  we  should  not  give  such  assistance  is  tantamount. 
•s  Secretarv  Hull  has  said,  "to  a  denying  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
self-defense  "  In  this  realm  of  defense,  as  In  others,  our  choice 
is  made    and  wisely  made 

"We  will  continue."  said  the  President  cf  the  United  States  In 
a  recent  address,  "to  help  those  who  resist  aggression,  and  who  now 
hold  the  aggressors  far  from  our  scores.  •  •  •  We  have  learned 
that  If  we  seek  to  appease  them— the  aggressors— by  withholding 
aid  from  those  who  stand  m  their  way.  we  only  hasten  the  day  for 
their  attack   upon   us 

••The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  all  the  Americas, 
reject  the  doctrine  of  appeasement.  They  recognize  It  for  what 
It  IS — a  major  weapon  of  the  aggressor  nations  '" 

Ftnallr  It  Is  necessarr  to  mention  one  other  major  phase  of  the 
Government  s  activity  "and  concern  In  this  great  crisis — not  so 
spectacular  as  the  rest  but  vastly  Important  nonetheless  I  refer 
to  the  constant  effort,  through  word  and  deed,  to  keep  alive  those 
principles  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  basic  to  the  establishment 
of  solid  foundations  for  lasting  peace  This  is  a  tatk  which  must 
never  be  neglected 

Let  no  confirmed  c\nic  ever  delude  us  Into  thinking  that  the 
widespread  fiouting  of'such  principles  of  conduct  by  certain  power- 
ful aggressor  nations  has  now  relegated  them  to  a  state  of  im- 
potence in  the  evolution  of  htunan  affairs  There  is  a  power  in 
ideas  and  Ideals  which  transcends  the  sinister  plottlngs  and  schem- 
tngs  of  evil  men  and  supplies  the  underlying  impulse  for  the  for- 
ward march  of  clvlUzatlon  Itself.  No  mere  dictator  or  combination 
of  dictators  can  extinguish  them.  They  have  triumphed  before,  and 
under  their  powerful  Impettis  the  world  wUl  rally  once  again  and 
restm^e  its  forward  march. 

'  In  international  affiiirs  we  identify  these  principles  by  such 
expressions  as  faithful  observance  of  International  obligations  and 
pledges:  resort  to  orderly,  peaceftil  processes,  rather  than  to  force, 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes:  and  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  In  the  broad  pages  of  history  they  find 
expiession  In  the  age-long  quest  for  freedom,  for  the  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  dignity  and  sanctity  of  each  individual  human 
being  In  the  family  and  in  the  community  they  are  exemplified  in 
the  pracUce  of  honesty,  tolerance,  and  goodwill  as  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  living:  in  being  a  good  neighbor,  with  all  that  implies.  To 
those  people  who  profess  to  see  In  the  bloody  struggle  now  being 
waged  In  other  parts  of  the  world  no  Issue  involving  these  great 
human  values,  no  issue  in  terms  of  the  future  safety  of  our  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  lr:stitutlons.  no  Issue  at  all  save  a  struggle  between 
rival  imperialisms- to  such  people  I  would  commend  a  more  careful 
reading  of  the  pages  of  history.  Had  the  toich  of  human  liberty 
and  progress  been  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  people  who  view 
the  matter  solely  In  this  light.  I  am  afraid  It  would  have  burned 
cut  long  ago. 

In  rebuilding  the  edifice  of  world  peace.  It  is  net  enough,  however. 
that  we  should  strive  only  for  the  reassertlon  of  those  moral  and 
legal  principles  which  are  Indispensable  to  orderly  international 
relations.  Wc  are  obliged  to  recognize — Indeed,  for  the  past  7  years 
our  Government  has  recognized,  and  has  acted  upon  the  recogni- 
tion  that  no  peace  can  be  enduring  which  does  not  rest  upon  solid 

economic  foundations. 

You  are.  of  course,  broadly  familiar  with  the  efforts  which  our 
Oovernmoni  has  made  the  past  7  years  to  reopen  the  channels  of 
international  trade  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  to  strengthen  the 
economic  foundations  of  peace  Through  the  trade-agreements 
program  real  progress  had  been  made  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
In  Exirope  Trade  agreements  were  entered  Into  with  a  large  number 
of  countries  Including  seme  of  the  most  Important  In  otir  foreign 
trade  relations.  Notwithstanding  attempts  by  self-seeking  interests 
m  this  country  to  Juggle  the  facts  and  to  beUttle  what  was  accom- 
plished there  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  the  agreements 
entered  Ino  were,  upon  the  whole,  distinctly  beneficial,  both  In  safe- 
guarding our  export  trade  against  the  inroads  of  increasing  trade 
barriers  in  foreign  countries  and  in  reversing  the  process  so  as  to 
bTin^  at>out  many  pof-itive  increases  m  export  outlets  for  products 
Of  our  farms  and  factories.    The  facts  lo  support  this  statement  are 


fo  definitely  a  matter  of  public  record  that  I  need  not  pause  to 
repeat  them 

These  results  were  achieved,  however,  in  the  face  of  tremendotjs 
difficulties — difficulties  which  did  not  recede  as  time  passed  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  intensified  with  the  approach  and  final 
outbreak  of  hostilities"  In  E>arope  Today.  In  this  sphere,  as  In  others, 
the  picture  is  by  no  means  comforting  Trade  with  the  belligerent 
countries  has  been  either  shut  off  completely  or — as  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies— subordinated  to  the  necessities  of  war. 
These  circumstances  have  temporarily  deprived  us  of  the  t)eneflt  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  concessions  obtained  In  our  trade  agree- 
ments with  certain  countries  Still  more  important,  war  upon  the 
vast  scale  which  we  are  now  witnessing  unleashes  tremendous  lorce* 
the  Impacts  of  which  upon  International  trade  and  internaucnal 
economic  relations  generally  In  the  more  distant  future  are  neces- 
sarily uncertain  and  unpredictable 

Biit  the  fact  that  things  look  dark  and  uncertain  at  this  time  Is 
no  excuse  for  yielding  to  an  attitude  of  pessimism  and  fu'Uity 
Because  the  dlfflctilties  we  confront  are  great,  the  challenge  is  al!» 
great.  To  this  Nation,  more  than  to  any  other  single  one.  circum- 
stances have  bequeathed  the  Usk  of  leadership  in  conserving  during 
wartime,  and  In  reasserting  and  extending  after  the  war.  those 
basic  policies  and  principles  which  are  essential  to  general  recon- 
struction and  progress  throughout  the  world,  and  In  no  sphere  Is 
this  more  Important  than  in  the  sphere  of  trade 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  our  proper  course  with  respect  to 
trade  policy — at  least  so  far  as  one  can  see  into  the  future — seems 
clear  Our  first  Job  is  to  keep  the  trade -agreements  program 
intact  and  in  operation  to  the  Itillest  extent  that  conditions  permit. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  thl6  should  be  done 

An  Important  immediate  consideration  is  the  fact  that,  under 
the  trade  agreements  now  in  effect,  our  foreign  trade  interests  are 
better  safeguarded  from  the  disruptive  effects  of  war  conditions 
than  they  would  be  If  we  did  not  have  the  agreements.  Our  agree- 
ments with  countries  ouuide  the  war  area  are  still  powerful  atimu- 
lants  to  our  trade  with  them,  while  even  those  with  countries  at 
war  from  which  our  trade  Is  not  cut  off  by  blockade  afford  us  a 
better  leverage  for  looking  after  our  Interests  than  we  would  have 
in  the  absence  of  agreements. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  necessarily 
be  assumed  that  further  extension  of  tlie  scope  of  the  program  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  In  fact,  there  are  urgent  reasons 
why  every  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  its  scope,  particularly 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Because  ol  the  very  large  and  in- 
creasing export  balance  of  this  country  and  the  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  available  to  other  countries  we  are  facing  a  situation 
which,  vuiless  we  can  find  ways  of  ftirtlier  liberalizing  our  trade 
relations  and  enabling  such  cotmtries  to  sell  us  more  goods,  is 
certain  to  undermine  our  position  as  a  great  exporting  and  creditor 
nation  We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  unfavorable  conse- 
quences, from  the  standpoint  txjth  of  our  expert  trade  and  of 
national  defense,  of  a  progressive  exhaustion  of  dollar  exchange 
resources  available  to  the  British  Empire  In  connection  with  its 
prosecution  of  the  war  And  there  are  especially  urgent  reasons, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Inter-Amerlcan  solidarity  and  hemisphere 
defense,  why  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  at  this  time  further 
to  Improve  our  trade  relations  with  the  other  American  republics 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  situation  in  which  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  tis  now  find  themselves.  The  difficulties  of  l.e  inter- 
national trade  and  pa\-ments  position  of  the  20  other  American 
republics  as  a  group  have  become  extremely  critical  as  a  result  of 
the  war  Partly  owing  to  obstacles  which  these  countries  have 
confronted  In  making  normal  purchases  from  Europe,  our  exports 
to  them  Increased  from  $490,000,000  during  the  12  months  ending 
August  1939  (the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Euro{>e)  to  $733,000,000  In  the  succeeding  12-month  period — an 
lncrea.se  of  1243.000.000  or  nearly  50  percent  Meanwhile  our 
imports  from  these  countries  Increased  by  only  a  little  over  31 
percent,  from  »469.000  000  to  $616,000,000.  an  tncrea.«e  of  $147,- 
000.000  In  merchandise  alone,  therefore,  our  export  surplus  in 
trade  with  these  countries  increased  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  from  $21,000,000  to  $117.000.000 — or  by  not  far  short  of 
$100,000,000  Their  position  was  still  further  complicated  by  a 
$17,000,000  decline  in  net  gold  and  silver  shipments  to  the  tJnlted 
States  during  the  same  period,  and  also  by  a  probable  Increase  in 
net  payments  due  the  United  States  on  account  of  Invisible  trade 
Items,  such  as  Interest    dividends    etc 

The  situation  of  these  countries  is  made  far  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  blockage  nf  exchange  arising 
out  of  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  they  have 
practically  no  Important  source  of  free  foreign  exchange  out.side  the 
United  States  With  British  war  effort  preventing  the  United  King- 
dom from  suppl3ring  Latin  American  needs  in  liquidation  of  such 
blocked  exchange  and  with  trade  cut  off  from  the  German-controlled 
areas  the  American  republics  are  largely  unable  to  meet  their 
Import  requirements  except  as  they  find  means  of  purchasing  from 
the  United  States  Unless  they  can  further  increase  their  sales  to 
the  United  States,  the  eventual  outcome  must  certainly  be  a  heavy 
decline  in  our  export  sales  to  them 

And  so,  as  matters  stand,  it  comes  down  to  the  proposition  where, 
from  the  standpoint  b^^th  of  safeguarding  our  future  trade  in- 
terests and  of  hemisphere  defense,  we  are  compelled  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  Improve  our  trade  relations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and.  of  cour.se.  elsewhere  if  we  can.  We  are  simply  not 
In  a  position  these  days  where  we  can  afford  to  go  into  spasms  over 
the  purchase  by  our  Navy  Department  of  an  inslgnlftcHnt  quantity 
of  imported  canned  corned  beef  from  South  America.  By  all  means, 
let  us  avoid  sacrificing  the   legmmate  and   reasonable  intereeu  of 
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our  own  producers:  but  let  us  not  "stop  the  steamboat  to  blow  the 
whistle"  over  things  like  that.  Let  us  remember  that  we  must 
think  also  of  the  broader  interests,  the  safety  and  security,  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  once  more 
from  a  recent  address  by  Chester  Davis,  a  man  whose  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  American  farmers  I  am  sure  none  would  wish 
to  question.     I  quote: 

"Our  hemispheric  relationships  and  problems  ought  to  be  looked 
at  clearly  and  courageously  by  every  organized  farm  group  in  Amer- 
ica We  cannot  be  military  friends  and  economic  eneniies  with 
Latin  America  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Farmers  through  their 
organizations  must  study  this  problem  at  once  and  with  care. 
Economic  and  military  dictatorships  are  sweeping  most  of  the 
world's  area  Into  their  systems.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  Western 
Hemisphere  free  from  their  grasp,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  must  learn  to  work  together,  to  trade  together,  and  to 
develop  together  I  hope  that  the  farmer's  voice  at  the  council 
table  when  plans  to  that  end  are  being  studied  will  he  constructive, 
not  obstructive" 

So  much  for  foreign-trade  policy  as  of  today  What  of  the  future? 
With  the  whole  world  In  a  state  of  rapid  flux,  all  statements  with 
reference  to  the  future  are  subject  to  qualification  in  the  light  of 
changes  which  cannot  now  be  clearly  foreseen.  No  man  Is  wise 
enough  to  tell  you  at  this  time  exactly  what  kind  of  world  this  Is 
going  to  be  when  hostilities  finally  ceaae.  Tremendcits  Issues— the 
fate  of  millions  of  people — now  hang  in  the  balance.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  thoughts  with  reference  to  post  war  trade  policy  that 
I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  and  policies  ifi  the  field  of 
trade  that  are  fundamentally  sound — so  sound  that  they  are  mere 
trulams;  and  there  are  others,  taking  a  great  variety  of  forms  but 
coming  In  final  analysis  to  essentlaUy  tlie  same  thing,  which  are 
fundamentally  tinsound.  It  is  not  mere  theory:  It  is  a  fact,  a 
truism,  that  the  expansion  of  International  trade  to  tnat  healthy 
volume  which  redounds  to  the  best  Interests  of  all  countries  re- 
quires the  ptirsult  of  trade  policies  which  encourage  the  flow  of 
three-cornered  or  multilateral  trade.  That  Is  the  type  of  policy 
embodied  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  equally  a  fact,  a 
truism,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  some  of  our  self- 
appointed,  suprrpractical  advisers  on  foreign-trade  policy  to  re- 
fute the  obvious,  that  policies  and  practices  which  tend  to  reduce 
International  trade  essentially  to  bilateral  barter  Inevitably  dimin- 
ish Its  volume  far  below  the  levels  essential  to  world  economic 
health.  Such  are  the  great  host  of  trade-diverting  and  trade- 
destroying  schemes,  restrictive  quotas  and  licensing  systems,  clear- 
ing and  compensation  agreements,  and  other  ingenious  and 
discriminatory  devices  which  have  In  recent  years  Infested  Inter- 
national trade,  sapping  the  worlds  economic  vitality  like  so  many 
leeches. 

If  these  things  be  true — and  they  are  true — the  main  Issues  in 
the  realm  of  trade  policy  which  this  country  seems  likely  to  con- 
front after  the  war  will  have  to  do.  not  with  broad  objectives  of 
policy,  but  with  tactics  to  be  pursued  In  striving  for  those  objec- 
tives. So  far  as  the  objectives  themselves  are  concerned,  it  seems 
obvious  that  we  should  not  only  continue  after  the  war  but  should 
redouble  our  efforts  to  reopen  the  channels  of  trade  through  the 
pursuit,  to  the  full  extent  that  circumstances  permit,  of  policies 
and  principles  which  have  already  been  tested  and  which  we  know 
to  be  Intrinsically  sound. 

The  antithesis  of  these  principles  Is  exemplified  In  the  methods 
of  trade  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  totalitarian  countries. 
Those  methods  are  well  known.  They  are  aggressive  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  do  not  rest  primarily  upon  economic  considerations; 
they  are  essentially  politico-military  In  character,  designed  to 
weaken  and  even  to  subjugate  those  countries  against  which  they 
are  directed.  They  are  pre<iicated  on  the  principle,  not  of  eco- 
nomic peace  but  of  economic  warfare.  They  are  but  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  strategy  of  total  warfare  by  which— whether  in  war- 
time or  under  cover  of  a  purely  nominal  peace — the  struggle  for 
world  domination  is  tselng  waged  by  such  countries.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  they  involve  the  complete  subordination  of  indi- 
Tldual  freedom  and  Initiative  In  the  fields  of  business.  Industry, 
and  trade  to  the  will  and  purposes  of  government  dictatorships. 
Precisely  to  the  extent  that  these  methods  gain  ascendancy  in  the 
world  will  the  difficulties  of  going  forward  with  a  sound  program 
of  trade  expansion,  based  upon  the  principle  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  advantage,  be  enhanced. 

The  trade  policies  which  this  country  has  been  pursuing  rest  upon 
the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  and  of  cooperation.  They 
seek  by  peaceful  methods  and  on  a  basis  of  fair  deEiling.  to  clear 
away  excessive  barriers  to  trade,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
countries.  U  there  la  to  be  a  reordering  of  international  economic 
relations  at  the  close  of  the  war  upon  a  basis  In  which  these  prin- 
ciples of  fair  dealing  and  of  cooperation  can  flourish,  then — as  I 
have  said  on  previous  occasions — the  situation  at  that  time  must 
be  one  In  which  there  Is  maximum  opportunity  to  work  for  such 
a  settlement  and  work  for  it  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  construc- 
tive accomplishment.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  such  opportunity 
m  a  world  where  poUcies  of  economic,  political,  and  military  aggres- 
sion are  In  the  ascendancy — where  there  is  not  even  a  will  to  peace. 
And  so,  you  see.  I  have  come  back  to  the  place  where  I  started. 
This  country  Is  today  confronted  with  a  great  crisis.  Involving  the 
future  safety  and  security  of  our  people  and  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. We  are  striving  to  the  utmost  to  meet  this  crisis  in  • 
manner  worthy  of  a  great  free  people.  With  the  vision,  the  re- 
sourcefulness, and  the  courage  of  a  free  people,  we  shall  meet  it. 


The   Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9.  1940 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  a  wicked  wa.ste. 
and  those  who  breed  it  have  not  counted  the  cost  or  do  not 
care. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  led 
the  horse  to  water  and  then  would  not  let  him  drink. 

England  did  not  give  us  any  credit  for  helping  to  win  the 
last  World  War,  and  if  we  win  this  one  for  her  she  would  not 
even  give  us  Bermuda. 

The  seventy-second  step  was  the  proposal  lo  put  the  I.  C.  C. 
under  the  Chief  Executive,  the  seventy-third  the  Sunday 
night  speech,  meant  mostly  for  Hitler. 

Germany  has  not  made  an  overt  act  against  our  country  in 
this  war  yet;  she  made  several  in  the  last  one  before  we 
got  in. 

The  duel  between  Admirals  Barrow  and  Stephen  Etecatur 
would  never  have  happened  if  they  had  not  revived  a  corre- 
spondence which  had  lulled. 

The  poor  were  being  remembered  in  a  million  common 
homes  in  our  country  on  Christmas  at  dinner,  while  foreign 
royalty  were  the  only  guests  in  the  White  House. 

The  only  sentiment  in  this  war  for  us  is  our  future  trade; 
yet  Germany  traded  with  us  after  the  other  World  War. 
Fighting  wars  to  fix  tariff  schedules  is  as  futile  as  fighting  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 


The  President's  Christmas  Greeting  to  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19.  1940 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  DECEMBER  24,  1940 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  addiess  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  December  24,  consisting 
of  a  Christmas  greeting  to  the  Nation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  this  Chn.stma.«tlde  of  1940  it  Is  well  for  all  humanity  to  remind 
Itself  that  while  this  Is  In  its  name  a  Christian  celebration.  It  Is 
participated  in  reverently  and  happily  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  are  meml>ers  of  other  religions,  or  belong  actively  to  no 
church  at  all. 

The  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.     It  is  because  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
service  personified  by  the  life  and   the  teachings  of  Christ  makes 
appeal  to  the  inner  conscience  and   hope   of   every   man   and   every 
woman  In  every  part  of  the  earth.     It  transcends  in  the  ultimate 
all  lines  of  race,  of  habitat,  of  nation.     It  lives  in   the   midst  of 
war.  of  slavery    of  conquest      It  survives  prohibitions  and   decrees 
and  force.     It  is  an  unquenchable  spring  of  promise  to  humanity. 
Sometimes  we  who  have  lived  through  the  strifes  and   hates  of 
a  quarter  century  wonder  if  this  old  world  of  ours  has  abandoned 
the  Ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of  man      Sometimes  wc  ask  If  con- 
tention  and   anger   In   our   own   midst   In    America   Is  a   portent  of 
disunion  and  disaster.     Sometimes  we  fear  that  the  selflf^hness  of 
the  individual  is  more  and  more  controlling  In  our  lives 
!        When   we   are   In    those   moods   It   is   hard   for   us  to  keep   from 
j    putting  our  tongues  In  our  cheeks  when  we  say.  "Merry  Christmas" — 
I    for  we  think  In  thoughts  of  futility  and  not  of  hope      A  few  people 
'    are  cynics  all  of  the  time,  some  people  are  cynics  part  of  the  time, 
'    but  most  people  keep  their  faith  most  oX  the  tune. 
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That  Is  why  we  mtist  keep  on  striving  for  a  better  and  a  more 
happy  world 

It  is  unintelligent  to  be  defeatist.  Crisis  may  beget  crisis,  but 
the  progress  underneath  does  not  wholly  halt— It  does  go  forward. 

In  a  century  we  have  gained  much  Aside  from  great  areas 
stricken  by  actual  warfare  in  the  present  moment,  the  lives  of 
human  beings  are  safer  than  they  were  in  the  olden  days.  Great  and 
spreading  plagues  takes  smaller  toll;  starvation  of  millions  is  less; 
the  forces  of  nature  are  better  controlled.  There  Is  the  civiliza- 
tion we  recognize  a  greater  security  for  the  young,  for  the  worker, 
for  the  ngid  Chanty  In  the  narrower  sen.se  ol  the  word  helps 
the  needy  more  usefully. 

Compared  with  the  days  when  Charles  Dickens  wrote  the  Christ- 
mas Carol,  we  see  a  definite  betterment.  We  do  not  claim  attain- 
ment, and  we  recognize  that  there  is  much— oh.  so  much — to  do. 

Most  of  all  we  ask  a  chance  to  do  it — yes,  a  peaceful  chance  to 
do  It. 

We  want  to  do  It  the  voluntary  way.  and  most  human  beings  In 
all  the  world  want  to  do  It  the  voluntary  way.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  the  way  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  conquest  of  the 
world  by  the  sword. 

That  would  not  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  That  would  not 
make  for  happier  Chrlstmas€«  in  the  future  of  any  nation.  Man- 
kind Is  all  one — ar-d  what  happens  in  distant  lands  tomorrow  will 
leave   its  mark  on   the  happiness  of  our  Chrlstmases  to  come. 

Let  us  make  this  Christmas  a  merry  one  for  the  little  children 
<n   our  midst       I^3r   us  of  maturer  years   It  cannot  be   merry 

But  for  most  of  us  It  can  be  a  happy  Christmas  If  by  happiness 
we  mean  that  we  have  done  with  doubts,  that  wr  have  set  our  hearts 
against  fear,  that  we  still  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  for  all 
mankind,  that  wc  Intend  to  live  more  purely  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  that  by  our  works,  as  well  as  our  words,  we  will  strive 
forward  in  faith  and  in  hope  and  In  love. 

In  that  spirit  I  wish  a  happy  Christmas  to  all.  and  happier 
Chrlstmases  yet  to  come. 


IN 


Resolved,   That    Electric  Light  and   Power  Rates 
I        Should   Be  Reduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  23.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  select 
a  subject  for  debate  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  grammar  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  in 
every  civic  club  of  the  Nation,  it  would  read  as  follows: 

Resolivd.  That  electric  light  and  power  rates  should  be  reduced. 

Then,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  place  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  every  community  of  this  country,  or  make  available 
to  them,  the  National  Electric  Rate  Book  published  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  giving  the  light  and  power  rates 
for  all  clas.ses  of  service  in  practically  every  community  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  also  make  available  to  them  the 
Rate  Surveys  by  States  that  are  published  annually  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  would  make  available  to  them  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  well  as  the  book  entitled  "Re- 
sults of  Municipal  Lighting  Plants,"  issued  by  Bums  and  Mc- 
Donnell, electrical  engineers  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  which 
publication  gives  the  results  in  more  than  700  municipalities 
that  own  and  operate  their  own  electric  light  and  power 
systems. 

In  fact.  I  would  make  available  to  the  people  of  this  country 
all  the  information  necessary  to  educate  them  as  to  what  are 


reasonable  rates  for  electric  energy  for  all  three  classes  of 
service — residential,  commercial,  and  industrial. 

Some  time  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  there 
was  enough  hydroelectric  power  in  our  navigable  streams 
and  their  tributaries  to  supply  every  home  in  America,  as  well 
as  every  commercial  establishment,  and  then  have  enough 
left  to  meet  our  industrial  needs.  That  statement  was  ques- 
tioned at  the  time;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  questioned 
today  by  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts. 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Scott,  a  me^Aber  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  a  few  days  ago.  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at  page  6836,  he  stated 
that  during  the  year  1937  the  total  output  of  hydroelectric 
energy  in  this  country  amounted  to  43,702.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  that  it  was  estimated  that  feasible  undeveloped 
water  power  sites  in  this  country  have  five  times  the  cap€w:ity 
now  in  use.  which,  if  developed,  would  give  an  additional 
annual  output  of  273,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours — making  a 
total  possible  annual  output  of  hydroelectric  power  in  this 
coimtry  amounting  to  316.702.000.000  kilowatt -hours. 

On  last  Wednesday,  December  18.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
tables  showing  the  electricity  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1938— which  amounted  to  94,832.867.000  kilowatt-hours. 

I  now  have  the  data  for  1939.  which  shows  that  during  that 
year  the  amount  of  electricity  used  in  this  country  amounted 
to  107.162.062,000  kilowatt-hours. 

Since  a  small  portion  of  the  electricity  produced  is  always 
lost  in  transmission  and  distribution,  it  is  probable  that  the 
production  in  1938  or  1939  amounted  to  something  like  125.- 
000,000.000  kilowatt-hours.  That  would  include  all  the  electric 
energy  produced  by  coal,  gas,  oil,  and  water  power  in  either 
one  of  those  two  years. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  all  the  hydroelectric  power 
in  this  country  were  developed,  producing  316.702.000.000 
kilowatt -hours  of  electricity  each  year,  we  could  easily  supply 
all  residential  and  commercial  consumers,  even  if  they  doubled 
their  present  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  tables  which  I  am 
inserting,  and  still  have  an  extra  100.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  to  add  to  our  present  Industrial  load. 

Remember  that  Mr.  Gano  Dunn  was  quoted  freely  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  having  said  that  we  can  now  produce 
electricity  more  cheaply  with  coal  than  we  can  with  water 
power.  That  being  the  case,  certainly  everyone  who  uses 
electricity  should  get  it  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates — which 
rates  have  been  attacked  from  every  angle  and  found  to  be 
absolutely  economically  sound.  Instead  of  being  too  low,  as 
certain  private  power  interests  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
people  believe,  if  anjrthing  they  are  too  high,  and  will  be 
reduced  as  time  goes  on. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  getting  electricity  to  all  the  light 
and  power  consumers  in  America  at  these  rates,  and  extending 
rural  electrification,  carrying  these  rates  to  every  farm  home 
in  America,  and  then  reducing  these  rates  as  rapidly  as  con- 
ditions will  justify. 

I  have  here  tables  showing  the  amount  of  electricity  used 
by  all  classes  of  consumers  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  thereof,  and  also  showing  what  the  cost 
should  have  been  and  what  the  overcharges  were,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  and  the 
Ontario,  Canada,  rates. 

RESIDEKmAL    RATES 

We  will  take  first  the  residential  consumers: 


Tabue    1. — Residential   electric   sales,   1939 


I 
Btatc 

r 


Estimated  sak-s  data  for  1939 


Number  of 
customers 


Alabama 

Artioiia     

Arkansa.^ . 

California - . 

Colorado     . 

Coniwcticut * ..._ 

Delaw-are 

Dtstricl  of  ColaraWa 


170. 491 

43.  3W 

95.531 

l,447.fiaG 

177.634 

432.776 
45,504 

130.010 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


Total 
revenues 


ara.  137.000 
4(1.  Ml*,  noo 

1,27!.  513.  («! 

12K,f.76.0nn 

4(H.  fi34.  UOO 

39.  .TS.  000 

ISi  793,  000 


%.\  919,  451 
1.  WW.  700 

3,  .^'kJ.  691 
42.  (M2.  65A 

A.  rwi.  624 

16.  K29.  228 

l.f03,  .X37 

4.  Obi.  149 


Estimatcl  revenues  and  consumer  savinps  under  rat^s  in  efTwt  in — 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Tacoma,  W«sh. 


Revenues 


14,15.5.455 

81S,  771 

1.670.235 

as.  3.')1.61I 

3.  170..SS7 

•.64^171 

•ll.lffi 
3,558.762 


Savings 


$1,  763.  99« 

1.080.929 

1.883.4.V5 

12,751.045 

I,  OKi,  037 

7.  287. 0.V, 

VZl  169 

62:;.  387 


Revenues 


BavioKS 


$3,  427.  362 
674.  3«4 

1.37',,  278 
24.  1  .^^  445 
Z6M.015 
7.  M«.  249 
74y.  835 
%93U.  206 


$2.  492. 089 
1.22.\3(JC 

2.  178.413 
17.927.211 

3.  few.  «« 
8^969.977 
1.08;{.S<B 
\,VM,VM 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


13.048,517 

(J06.004 

1,272,221 

21.041.328 

2.396.138 

6,782,178 

874.068 

%  £79.286 


8a  V  lugs 


t2. 870,934 
1.203,696 

2,281.470 
21.041.328 

%.  K.SK.  486 
10,047.048 

1,1.'*.  6«9 

LU)1,M3 


7002 
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Table  I.— Residential  electric  sales.  i939— Continued 


sutc 


EstimattHl  saks  data  for  1939 


EstimatPd  revenues  and  consumer  wvinss  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Ntimher  of 
custonuTs 


Floriila 

fieonria 

Itlaho .^. 

Illinois  ..... 

Indmn:i 

Iowa     

K:U1   IS 

Kentucky 

I/omsiana 

Maine 

^!!^ryI'ind       

Ma,-ssa<-hil!<ettS 

MirtuKan 

^!lnn»•sllta  

\!  1. -iissippi „ 

M  issouri 

Montana 

Nebraslui 

Ne  vada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jfrs»'y    

New  Ntixic*) 

N<>w  York 

North  Cirolina.. 
North  Dakota   _. 

Ohio         

Oklahoma . 

()n-eon        

renusylvania 

Rho'lr  Islan<l.... 
Poiith  ("anilina  .. 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennos.s4'e     .  . 

Texa.*  .  .    

Itah 

Vermont 

Vireinia      

Washington  

Wf^t  Vireinia  . . 

Wjscmsin    

W  yomme     


2»3. 

2"Jfi, 

CA. 

\,7<Xi. 

274. 

2.n. 

JI6, 
14.1. 
:?14. 

1    IK**. 

i.  i-'.x 

4.W. 


eofi. 

IHI. 

1-1. 

]m. 

l.Ool. 

Xi. 

3.316. 

21.'i, 

.W. 

1.44S. 

2-.' I. 

187. 
I.i*w7. 

174. 

(^\ 
•20,1. 
673. 

9.1. 

♦V5. 
277. 
378. 
207. 
.147. 

30, 


fC« 
'.*48 
(1.12 
51.1 
<Jf.2 
«.H» 
,1,37 
2JS 
(),15 

,■^r2 
2»).i 
fWl 

m 

809 
HIl 
9R9 
4 1.-) 
14H 
t)2.1 

S70 
108 
S7S 
7H0 
074 
7^7 

rai 

745 
ftlfi 
,1.1H 

aw 

113 
23t) 
.WO 
982 
H»7 
4iH 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


2f>,1,  l.-vS.  (K 

SOI.  74' t,  I « 

lOl.fvMI.  K 

1.3,^^.  7*1.  (« 
472,  Mfi.  O 
2S  1.244.0 

21\  iny.o 
1M.2<I0. 0 

Il)4.<»43.  n 
2*^2  702.(1 
TX^.  7.M,  (I 
1.  lt>i.  H2tl.  (I 
4Z\3I.1.ll 

m.  li-t.i' 

5.12.  627.  (1 
88. 07S.  <1 

1.V4.  2X7. 1' 
17.  .-.4i).( 
74.  642.  ( 

757.  ,1yt.( 

21.  237.  f 
2.37(1.  .W<j.( 

*^''i  227  ( 

5-3!  ts4!  ( 

1.31.1.  711.  ( 

1KK.S71.( 

2«<i.  .1-39,  ( 

1.69.1.  10.1.  ( 

1(W,  l-'7. 1 

107.  23H.  ( 

,Vi.  178.1 

274.  ',"87.  ( 

.S4<1.  420. 1 

10l.9(«.1.  ( 

,VI.  7S2. 1 

288.  '227. 1 

5fi9.  373. 1 

171.(ft3. 1 

,121.  972.  I 

22.  24«i.  I 


Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 


Total 
revcnue.s      I 


Revenues 


Savings 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Ontario.  Canada 


Revenues 


I 


Savings 


$.1.  7.19.  .VW 

5.  •■>7fi.  fM 
l.fiM.fv'ifl 

34,  U11.715 
Il..Vifi.  .V4 

6,  7.18.  862 
.1.  122.098 
4. 271.  7.13 
3.  ,193. 078 
2. 467.  S4« 
6..38(>.  441 

is.  .Vi(».  889 

2.1.  711.3.  399 

9.  147.  238 

I.  til 4.  993 

12.  .307.  980 

i.tw: 
3. 


S7.  223 


1.13.  -3.1.1 
:«)7. 9«9 
1.77.1.378 

19.  MH.  ,382 
.169.  497 

60.  194.  ti07 
4.  tax  708 
1.140.911 

30.  923.  324 
4.  0,37,  882 
4.  404.  24« 

2<.  146.  140 
2.  .821.  191 
2.  '223  1 23 
1,184.  130 
6,  165,  476 

13.  090.  4.19 
2.  l-'2.  «12 
1.  168.  .178 
f..  Itt'-'.-M 
9. '221.(M2 
4.  039.  .Vi8 
1(1,  600.  0S6 
.IIS.  rt;c< 


$6.  .147, 

3.  4*)6. 
1.131. 

22,  440. 
8.  2:«t. 
5.  r.i  \. 

4.  190. 

2.  76.1. 

3.  SStt. 

2.  4»;7. 

4.  134. 

1 7.  ;f48, 
11.929, 

5.t)0«. 
1.37.1. 
7.  607. 
1..15I. 
2. 907. 

;«,s. 

1.994. 

18.  !»97. 
8r»9. 

.10.  Wll. 

3.  192. 
1.091. 

1,1.8.19. 

4.  :i,39. 
2.41.{. 

21.  111. 

3.  28.-.. 
1.34-. 
1.-282. 
1.  9.17, 

11.469. 
1,  47.1, 
1.  ZW. 
4,806. 

4.  Otil. 
2.949. 
6.  978, 

707. 


198 
l.-^ 
497 
264 
190 
413 
8118 
731 
078 
846 
878 
fi.19 
t'>89 
372 

7:« 

816 

•208 

•291 

922 

002 

964 

4:jo 

(r22 

s.-.:j 

791 

315 

467 

472 

.196 

282 

■JV2 

S08 

6SI 

.KI2 

171 

9>'>6 

677 

762 

304 

<V) 

4.V, 


Total 22.113.818       19.023.169.000 


733. 663. 8M         428.997.352        3()4.  ^W.  .W 


K  7.10.  411 
4. 677.  787 
l.TX,■ZU^ 

2f<.810.  TTi 
9. 1-Jt">.  .WJ 
,1.  572  1)01 
4.218.746 
3.518.742 
Z  Ui'iO.  t'tUt) 
2. 033.  .VW 
.1.  260.  660 

1.1.301.301 

21.  149.  79.1 
7.  M9.  Ofti 
1,. 327.  883 

10.  137.  1,15 
1.. 389.  287 

2.  9'2»'^  673 
253.  168 

1.462.519 

15. 89,1,  474 

468.  8;W 

49.  .1.1'2  4i>i 

3.  SIS.  9ii:{ 
937.  7:« 

2,1.  496.  ,1.38 

3.  325.  808 

3.  6.'7.  (r26 

Zi.  440.  S09 

Z  -iJI^.  4»!0 

1.8:«1.  ^7 

974.4  41 

.  076.  973 

7s|.s^23 

.  748.  622 

962.217 

.1.  103.  ai7 

7.  58»),  76.1 

3,  .340.  681 

8,719.  142 

42»K  681 


Revenues 


5. 

10. 

1. 


$7.  .1.16,  3.13  ' 

4.  10.1.  ■."Jtl 

1.417.118 

2>.581.-2I« 

10.279.  181 

6.  921.  274 

5.094.  ItiO 

3.51S.  742 

4.225.4<iO 

2.902.187 

5.2W,659 

20.617.247 

16.  48.3.  293 

7. 2M.  515 

1.662.845 

9.  778.  671 

1.849.144 

3.  .^33.  973 
423.  7.13 

2.  :i0f..  861 
22.  406.  872 

910.  {Hr2 
91.:«M.  163 

4.  U0»i.  718 
1.294.967 

21.  2N6.  101 
5. 051., Ml 

3.  180.  692 
26,  116.  <r27 

.■1.786.013 
1.737.  sis 
1.  492.  497 
3.046,184 
1.3,778,138 
1.  849.  .365 
1.  437.  .327 
5.895.603 
5.70<).039 
3.648.  191 
8.  8.19.  774 
799.  413 


Savings 


$4,122,766 
4.2U.799 
1.172,693 

25. 137. 687 
8.  :«7,  6M 
4.9l7.:a7 
3.  ti78.  .198 
3.ir26.  118 
2.673.250 
1.71-2.171 
4.71,^5.11 

1.3. 146. 189 

18.214.413 
6.  ,106.  .342 
1.274.050 

8.  782. 879 
1.23i.842 
2.61).  101 

21.1.261 

1. '262.  742 

13.  9S0.  3.V» 

426. 088 

4,3.011.984 

3.  466.  7.10 
814.936 

22.081.406 
•2.  86.1.  0.13 
3.511.  125 

19.  S21.094 
2.  118.946 
1.6.19,  313 

84S.  627  I 
.1. 0.12,  t"4)4  , 

9.  480.  145 
1.  .VA  124 

s-27.  S43 

4.  ,K)9,<W7 
fi.  962.  28.1 
2.914.360 
7.  .14l.:t.M  , 

4(«.  :W.1  1 


$8.  I'll  998 
4.  sM.2>C» 

1.  573,  (VO 
32.  '2.14.  J>2 
11.44K  I'W 

7.  .14.1.  9.-W 
.1. 6:44.  HOH 
4.011.:<»i6 

4.  51*2, 906 
3.  is:j.  -.21 

5.  SI17.  768 
22,77-.>.319 
li>.  4IS.673 

>•,  247.  -268 

1.716.078 

11.13-2.947 

2.  IX)4.  .189 

3.  8.10.  .145 
461.6»i0 

2,  nx;.  6;{8 
24.321,990 

952.  S.W 
67.  Ht.3.  645 

4.  318.  K71 
1.417.766 

27.  7t)l.233 
.1.512.296 
X  .106.  .MB 

29,  734.  642 

3.  9S7,  ,V/7 
1.9rf<*.  102 
1.618,311 
3.  070.  ,153 

1,1.079.816 

2.  <n2.  <va 

1.  ,171.  701 

6.  489.  .16:1 
fi.  324.  519 
4.074.  .-.12 

1(1.(07.  .Vil 
822.  7m 


353. 367.  491       380. 296. 363  ,      309. 373. 242  ,      424.  29a  61 3 


And  following  are  the  standara  T.  V.  A.  residential  rates: 
T.  V.  A.  residential  service — Cents  per  kilowatt-hours 

Ptret  50  kilowatt-hours ---  3  00 

Next  150  kilowatt-hours 2  00 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours 1  00 

Next    1.000   kilowatt-hours 0.40 

All  over  1.400  kilowatt-hours 0.75 

Let  every  Member  compare  these  rates  with  the  rates  paid 
by  his  constituents,  and  he  will  see  that  the  overcharges  set 
out  in  the  above  table  are  not  exaggerated.  If  he  wants  to 
compare  them  with  the  Tacoma  rates,  let  him  tu-n  to  the 
Tacoma  rates  set  out  in  the  rate  book  referred  to.  or,  if  he 


I    wMl  get  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Power  CommLssion. 
I  he  can  make  his  own  comparisons  with  the  Ontario  rates. 

COMMFRCWL    RATIS 

Now  let  US  turn  to  the  commercial  consumers — merchants. 
I  professional  men.  hotel,  garage,  restaurant,  cafe,  and  filling- 
station  operators,  and  others  who  pay  commercial  rates  for 
j  their  electric  energy.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  table 
I  showing  the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  the  commercial 
I  consumers  in  every  State  in  the  year  1939,  together  with  the 
i  cost,  and  also  showing  what  the  cost  should  have  been  and 
i  what  the  overcharges  were  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
I   Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates. 


Table  2. — Commercial  electric  sales.  1939 


8tat« 


K.stiinate<l  sales  data  for  1939 


E,stimate<l  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in — 


Number  of  1  Total  kilowatt- 
cu.storaers  ,  hours 


Alabama 

Ariiona   

.\rk.in5a.<!    

California  

Colorado      

Conneeiicut 

I>elaw  i-e       

Dustrict  of  Coluiubia. 

Florida 

(ieoruia 

Idaho     

Illinois 

Indiana -. 

Iowa ^^j^^^. 

Kaii!-as 

Kentucky.   

Ixiuisiana 

Maine   _.   

Maryland 

M  ks.sachasetts 

Michijfan 

MinnesMtta 

M  is..iLssippi 

MLsMiuri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


34.771 

8.649 

28.  937 

336.  a«) 

37.994 

64.  119 

7.540 

22,  6M 

56.  151 

5Z8ft"> 

14.  4)  2 

3.1:?.  100 

10.1.  237 

86.447 

58.009 

A*\,  157 

43.  891 

3-1.214 

.1.1.  138 

2l^.  tvMI 

177.  :!-J0 

96.  SS8 

21.091 

111.513 

*24.  :163 

4.^270 

3,922 

194 
64. 
91. 

l.V) 

146 
2K4 
44. 
188. 
242. 
330. 
114. 
U\0. 
6.32. 
?(M. 

zm. 

2t11. 
161. 
1 26. 
2*18. 
0-J6. 
(Kt. 
370. 

82. 
587. 

84. 
156. 

29. 


731.000 
7s.J.  («>0 
311.000 
.3,">4.  (100 
|(«.  (100 
2^2,  000 
-,r,.  (KIO  I 
9.i:i.tJO0 
191.  (KX) 
747.  000 
298.000 
6;}:}.  000 
•201.  000 

;«().  000 

70^2.  000 
.Vll.OOO 
:j,17.  (XIO 
.Vi5.  (-.00 
52.1.  IXK) 
374.000 
6m.  {rJO 
(r2 1.  000 
9««.  (100 
•291.000 
06»J,  OtX) 
479.  000 
■253.000 


Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ontario. 

Canada 

Total 
revenues 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

$.1., 101,. 360 

$2,734.  176 

r2.  767.  184 

$2,888,214 

$2,613,146 

$3,  047.  7.13 

$2,  4.V1.  607 

•2.  106.  S7I 

912.275 

1.  194.  .1<<6 

9.14.413 

1.1.12.4,18 

882,  779 

1.^2J4.(»U2 

3.8,17.817 

1,670,435 

■2.  1S7,3S2 

1. 728,  :m 

2,129.515 

1.:.7.I.9SV 

2.  •28.J.  828 

50,  1 10.  434 

32, 972,  MKl 

17.  i:i7.76S 

33. 924,  7t>4 

16,  18,1,670 

30.717.696 

19,  392,  7W 

fi,  (\ei\  866 

2.727.390 

3.  3-n.  476 

Z  751.  63:? 

3,  309,  2:a 

2.  S06.  181 

3,  -2,14.  685 

11.464.340 

4.918.  202 

6,  ,^46,  1  « 

4, 0»'2,  769 

7,371.571 

4,  677.  451 

6,  786,  889 

1.  '260.  646 

615.  195 

645.  4.11 

640.  4fl« 

P20.  238 

.KV4.  769 

69.1,  877 

4.  446.  1 1 1 

3,  3<-k1,  706 

1.08O.  4LJ 

3.  ,V.l,  XV) 

K84.  776 

.3.  2;i6.  769 

1.209,342 

10.  91,1.  .'v40 

4.  191.. 167 

6,  723.  973 

4.  300.  7-.':{ 

6.614,817 

3.  907.  763 

7. 0U7,  777 

<),  84.3.  173 

4.  783.  782 

,i,o.-.9.;ft»i 

4.951.116 

4, 89i  ai7 

4.  6.1,1.  821 

5,  187,:i.12 

2,  18.3,992 

l.(»9l.9'.»6 

1,091.996 

1.  1U.836 

1.070.1.16 

1.035.212 

1.118,780 

50.  303.  509 

25.  413.  576 

24,  849,  9.33 

27.012.984 

$3,  -290,  521 

21.441.435 

26.  862, 074 

18,208,'M3 

9.  8.10.  .V15 

S,  :<57  178 

10.  305.  7i1 

7,902.278 

9.  067.  .190 

9.  1 40.  423 

11.241.207 

.1.811.704 

5,  429.  .V)3 

6.017  769 

.1,  19.-1,438 

5.  ,141. 915 

5,  699.  292 

8.062,:J96 

4.  103.  759 

3,  9.1K.  636 

4.  240,  820 

3,  821.. 175 

3.  773.  301 

4.  289.  194 

6,  693,  070 

3.  .174.  18<) 

3,119.390 

3.741.9-29 

2.  9.12. 04 1 

3.  ,306.  821 

•J,  3S7  149 

5,8.37.021 

■2.  .109.919 

3.  :i27.  102 

%  .^^3.  -267 

3.  30:i.  7,14 

2,  2ft4.  764 

3. 172,  '257 

4.  192.  473 

2.  (W.  349 

2,  l,-9. 124 

2.071,082 

2,  1 21.  .391 

1.S86.613 

2.  305.  860 

9.  434.  401 

.1.  i:i2.314 

4.  302.  as7 

.1.41.1.:»46 

4.019,0.1.1 

.1.094.  .177 

4.  3.39.  824 

34. -ill.  177 

1.3,  '.«V1.  978 

20.  345,  IW 

14,419.746 

I9.s;n,43i 

l'2.9r2.6'*4 

21.;i;W.  4f3 

32.  416.  ,'■,.16 

17.11.1.942 

1,1.:«)0,614 

17,9'2fi.:l.15 

14.490.201 

15.  722,  (130 

16.  694.  526 

13.  :«9.  8.38 

6. 6'27.  970 

6,761.868 

6, 8.1,1,  ,197 

6.534,241 

6. 078. 986 

7.310.8.12 

3,31.1.844 

1,  4.1s,  'J7l 

1,8.16.873 

1,51 -2, 0-25 

l.so;».8i9 

1.376.071 

1.939.769 

If.  571.  478 

ia011.1(>5 

8.  .162.  373 

10, 51 2,  .189 

8.0fi0.88«» 

9,398.  180 

9.  175,  '298 

3.  246.  263 

l..i;».  729 

1,707.  ,1:14 

1. 54>..  467 

1, 697.  796 

1.. 128,  990 

'           1.717,273 

5,  «Ks.  100 

3,  167.  701 

2,  s-jn.  TO5 

3.317.407 

2,  670.  693 

3,08.3,872 

2,904,228 

881,6t>4 

434,060 

447.004 

411.412 

430.252 

1              398,512 

1              483. 152 

.-•^ 
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Table  2 — Commercial  electric  sales.  1939 — Continued 


State 


New  Hampshire... 

New  Jcr.sey 

New  M»  «ioo 

New  York 

North  I'arolina.,.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio        ,-, 

Oklahoma ^.. 

Or^'Ron 

Pennsylvania 

Rhod.<  Island 

South  Cirolina 

South  Dakou 

Trnnettsae 

Texas h- 

Ttah        ^. 

Vermont .^. 

Virginia ^. 

AVa.shiruton    

Wt-it  Virginia  .„. 

WLscxm.sin „.. 

\V>oiuing 

Total 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1939 


Number  of 

mstomers 


20.491 

202.  443 

10. 002 

W7,  'M3 

49.  7.13 

20.  170 

214.813 

60,416 

41,  .V20 

317,719 

2.1.819 

26.  .388 

18.  7;H2 

43.  a'lO 

149.4«4 

11.2:14 

13.020 

50,244 

57.  420 

35,222 

101,019 

8.  ^298 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours 


74.894 

790.  744. 

.■{9,621, 

4,022,  IM. 

28'J.  4117, 

:*\.-Mr>. 

1,086,  ,301, 

3I4,0:(7. 

284.  .'.s:t. 

1.2:14.076. 

H\.  s77. 
IM.^i'a. 

63.  ^28.1. 
2:<.1.  506. 
i«41.60>). 

7.1.  2iM. 

32.  W9. 
269.  I(r2. 
.WO.  128. 
197.  4:i9. 
40<.l.  872. 

•28.  647. 


000 
(HK) 
000 
000 
(HN) 
000 
000 
(HIO 
(KX) 
000 
(100 
(100 
(100 
000 

000 

000 
(KM) 
(M<0 
000 
(NXl 
000 
000 


Total 
revenues 


4.  260. 166 


21.757.931.000 


$2.  923.  394 
M.  624.  (HO 

1 .  7S9,  714 
140.  5,s9.  645 

7,  yWi,  695 

2.  472.  419 
3:S.  7*V>.  097 

9.712.901 

6.994.090 

27.441.854 

3.  747.  iZi 
3.  6^Z1.  344 
2.  751..V>7 

7,  697.  957 
25.412.0,19 

2.  ,181. 645 
1.3.32.897 

8.  46,1.  2<0 
10,  6^23.  165 

6.  I.S7.941 

14.  ■242.  819 

1.:' 76.  212 

690,  109.  TX 


Kblimated  revenues  and  con.^uiner  savings  under  ^ate^  in  efTwt  in— 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


Savings 


$1.17.1,204 

13.  ti41..S72 
fM.  678 

.18,  625.  882 
4,  33:l.  882 
1 .  (n»5.  282 

19.009,7,10 
4.  4;iS.  796 

3.  8'25.  767 
13.91:1,020 

1.51:1,9.19 
1.  887,  762 
1.2-21,669 

4,  026,  472 
12,  .128.  145 

1.197  883 

,199,  S(V4 

4.147.99:1 

6.  19:1, 3ai 
3,291,98,1 

7,  I78.;wi 

.107,  8.37 


$1,748,190 
20.  9W2.  168 

1,  lot;.  0,16 
81.96:1.763 

3.6:12.813 
1.377.  137 

14.  7.1.1.  347 
5.  274.  105 
;i.  168.:123 

13.  528.  8:J4 

2.  XiX  4t-v4 
1.7:i1.  fS2 

1 .  529.  838 
3.071.485 

12.883,914 

1.. -18.3.  762 

7:i3.  (K« 

4.;<i:.-29M 

4.  429.  860 

2.  ^•9.1.  9.16 
7, 064.  4:W 

868.415 


Revenues 


Saving  J 


$1. 198,  .191 

14.  r26.  ffl8 
705.  1.V1 

61.  718.  8.14 
4.44.1.416 
1.  i:<9.  7S5 

19,9.1.1,  172 
4,  574.  776 
:i,  902.  702 

14,  .'W.  066 
1..M:i.  9,19 

1 .  949.  :!.''9 
1.217.4:19 
4.826.619 
]:i.  (116,  :i8») 
l,2:i4.()2ti 

6i:i,  i:i3 

4.  3-25.  764 
6.9,18.  173 
3.440.  4ai 
7,591.423 
518,847 


338.352,514 


351,756,714 


352,451,791 


$1.724,8a3 
2t).  497.  432 

1,084,  .179 
78.  870,  791 

3,  .121,  ■27'.) 

1 .  X<2.  <".;u 
13,  8(Kt.  925 

.1,  1.18.  r2.1 

3.  091.:i88 
1-2.  842.  788 

2.  •Zi:!.  4*'>4 
1.67:i. 'ts5 
1.494.(lftS 

2. 87i.:i:i8 

12.;C.V  ?'.3 

1,. •147.  619 

719.764 

4.  i:{9,  527 

3.  664.  W2 
•I  747  446 
6.(W-'1.:'96 

C57.  405 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


Savings 


$1,219,983 
12.741.647 

671.  I, HI 

54.  (>89.  :172 

4,  K18.  615 

l.tMU.  802 

17.861,  7M< 

4.  0<59.  74»6 
3,  .166.  9S6 

l.3,o:;4. 881  ; 

1.3'M.  (HI 
l.Kr.9.  646 
1.  1  19,  s»i3   I 

5.  ,196.  415 
1 1 .  76.1.  783 

1.  l.M.  !«« 

,147.  821 

3.851.707 

6.  371.  899 
3.  0.10.  6,15 

7.  2tfi  :{-23 
5,18,  758 


$1,663,411 

21.  882,  .193 

1,  lis.  .".84 

S.1. 1»:XI.  273 

3,  808.  080 

1.  4li>«,  617 
11.901.361 

.1.  64<.  195 

:i.  427  104 

14.406.973 

2.  3.V1,  ;W2 
1.7,V1.  69H 
1.6:11.644 
■2,101.542 

13.  646. -276 

l,4-27.ti.10 

7V..  076 

4.6i:<.  .184 

4.  249.  266 

3.  1,37,  286 
6,  9.10,  496 

817,494 


337, 657, 437 


319.615.222  I       370,494.006 


You  Will  note  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  com- 
mercial consumer  is  overcharged  more  than  100  percent  in 
practically  every  State  In  the  Union, 

And  here  are  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  commercial  rates — the 
rates  paid  by  the  commercial  consumers  throughout  the  T.  V. 
A.  area: 

T    V    A    commercial  service — Cents  per  kiloioatt-hour 

First  250  kilowatt-hours 3.0 

Next  750  kilowatt-hours --  2.0    | 

Table  3. — Industrial  and  other  electric 


T.   V.  Ar  commercial  service — Cents  per  kiloioatt-hour — Continued 

Next    1.000   kilowatt-hours 1.0 

All  over  2.000  kilowatt-hours 
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Now  let  us  turn  to  the  industrial  rates. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  electricity  used  In 
every  State  in  1939.  the  cost  thereof,  and  the  overcharges, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Tacoma,  and  the  Ontario 
rates. 

sales  for  ultimate  consumption,  1939 


state 


KstiniHled  sales  data  for  1939 


Number  of  Total 

customers      kilowalt-liours 


Alabama 

Arifoiia 

.\rkan.saa 

California - 

Colorndi'         

Conni.«ticut       

Delaware 

DLsirut  of  Columbia.. 

Flor-.da 

<leorria , 

Idaho   , 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

I()W:i     

Kansas    

Kiniiicky    

l»uisuina 

Maim-    

Maryland    

Ma.ssiwtui.'^etts 

Michifin      

Minnesota   

Mississippi 

Mi,*souri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada         

New  llatn|>sbire 

New  Jcrsev 

New  Meiii"0 

New  ^'ork      .   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio       

Oklahoma 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  I.;!an<l    

SomU  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texa« ► 

Itah    

Vermont .-- 

Virginia 

WiLshington  

West  Virginia 

Wi.srtin.sin      

Wyoming 


Total. 


35.232 

17  182 

19.  716 

383,824 

21.810 

13.040 

1,066 

965 

17  919 

4.  194 

29.  0,15 

144.  ,129 

98.516 

39,  676 

24,831 

35,096 

8,467 

34,519 

23,  745 

4,  436 

59,  172 

31.907 

16.  089 

36,424 

13,092 

13.642 

2.992 

21,709 

4.332 

3,132 

136.  i:i9 

89.78:1 

2.942 

146.236 

2!,ri 

69.645 

164.  174 

6.  .190 

26,754 

6.869 

58,162 

53,908 

18,653 

ia360 

18, 874 

64.261 

12.  429 

75.  :«1 

1.794 


1.  142. 

66.1.000 

370. 

s(K1.0OO 

37.1. 

()-H.  000 

.1,8:11. 

;«)T.  000 

3S1. 

17t..  OdO 

746. 

479.  (K)0 

129 

675.  (KK) 

4.19 

478.  0(K) 

410,  9>-..1,  Olio 

Total 
revenues 


Estimated  revenues  and  TOnsumer  savings  under  rales  in  efTect  in- 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


l.()74,9.M.(IIW  I 
447.  7irj.  000  i 
4.  995.  674.  000  j 
1,IW2.  (174.(100 
771. 1.47.  tXK)  I 
(V24.  (V4<i.  000 
674.  (r2s.  (KX) 
771.S1IS.  (»)() 
70l.:i42.  000 
1.208.  788.  i«10 
1.307.093.000 
2.616.  :«r2. 000 

8.19.  54:V  (100 

•26'2.  119.1100 

1.6'>2.  611.(100 

l.:«)2.  44S.  000 

36h. -isl.dW) 

(>'.,  4.16.  (10() 

mi.  7S2. 1100 

1,701.721.(100 
30.978,000 

7.  727.  :169.  (100 
1.69»").  6(H.0O0 

37.  067.  two 

4,  4 14.0 r2.  000 

,170.  ():14.  (K)0 

6(15.  r;7S.  000 

8.  Osl.  •.'69.  000 

409.  y:«.  (xm 

9t.5.  l«l.1.  (100 

.M,  1S8.  000 

9,13.811.000 

1.867  727.000 

.198.  21.1,  "00 

13.3.  4!»f.,  (100 

789.  3S1.000 

1,. 1:19. 92 1.000 

1.273.  f>48.0<l» 

l,46;i.  8:).s.lXK) 

69,  7.13. 000 


$11,473,963 
4.511.419 

5.  1 86.  764 
69.  (V19.  4 1 7 

6.  51.1,  .120 
12.  7H4.  418 

l.tiO;j.  7'22 

.1.  210,  88,3 

6.  579.  559  I 

10,  94.1.  6'25 

4.  (I'll.  s'20 

62.  S46.  879 

•24.(199.299 

10.  :W.  480 

8.  71(1.  2-29 

10.  21 1..  •269 

8,  924,  S91 

.1.721.. '-.47 

13.986.712 

2-2.  4^21 1.  428 

;i3.  S71.6,'iO 

13.331,748 

4.  iSO.  963 
18.  864.  921 

6,708,416 

5.  4 18,  9C:i 
9*-»4.  131 

3.  ■i.lfi.  692 
25,  789.  SIM 

7:j6.  :io5 

81.319.  :i73 

19.262.  155 

89S. 817 

58.318.411 

7  217.441 

7.  44.1,  421 

134.  840.  062 

6.  609,  :!96 
9,  •;>90.  S09 
l,43:i. ',*88 

11.  4W,  74S 

23,  '209.  :C7 

6.211.620 

3.074.8.17 

9.872.  116 

12.062.096 

14,:i51.513 

20,  »->8.  949 

1,268.056 


$8.  238.  305 

2.  1.S.J,  527 
3.246.914 

64.91.3.257 

3.  922.  343 
8.  079,  7.12 
l.(»i.3.  2ti8 
3.  .179.  877 
3.  .V.6.  121 

7.  749.  .103 

2.  .18I.79t> 
36.074.  109 
15.  ls'2.  1.1,H 

6.  (>2.  2.18 
5,496.  1.14 
6.  6.10.  791 

5.  8.'>4,  728 

3.  724.  727 

8.  4:i:i.  987 
13.295,314 
18.  6Ckl. '279 

8.  3Z\  46.S 

2,  .185,  702 

12,  8(>5.  876 

.1.628,:i61 

3,674.0.17 

789. 623 

2.  208, 037 

15.  164.405 

:K-h1.  207 

47.  ;127.  875 

13,772.441 

491.6.'J 

38,  198,  5.->9 

4.  770.  7-'9 

6.  276.  490 
92.  230.  t«12 

4,  190.  3.17 

6,  971.  ,185 

7:«i.  9:i8 

8,  Wl3.  445 
14.761,  1,-18 

4,379.  Iir2 
2.  097.  0.12 
7.32,1.  no 

9.  .VH.9:12 
9.  443.  -296 

12,  .12»>.  490 
636.  ,104 


Savings 


Taooma,  Wash. 


I 


$3.  235.  6.18 
2,  :V27.  892 
1,9:19,8.10 
4,  7.16,  160 

2.  693.  177 
4.  704.  660 

,140.  4.14 
1.&3I.006 
3.013.4:18 

3.  19ti.  122 
1.4K4.  024   > 

2ti.  772.  770 
8.916.741    I 

4.  078,  222 
3.214.075 

3.  :*\.\  478 
3.07(1.  16:1 
1 ,  9'.t<'..  S^20 

5.  .15'2.  7i1 
9.  121,  114 

1,1.  •2118,  :i71 

4.  <.«5,  280 
l.tW.I.  '2»il 
.1.  99'.1,  015 
l.OSO.  0.1.1 
1,744.906 

174.  .108 

1.04S.6.M 

10.  625. :«« 

371.098 

3,3.091.498 

5.489.714 

4<I7.  164 

20.  119.8.12 

2.446.712 

1.  16S.  a3l 
42.  rm.  4»->0 

2.419.  (i;i9 
3.017.2-24 

t;94.  aio 

2.  6S9.  303 
8.448.  199 

1.  8:12.  428 
977  SOI 

2.  ,147,006 
2,  .'"w,7.  164 
4.908.217 
8.042.4.19 

631.492 


Revenues 


$.1,  496.  028 
1,4.17.  188 

2.  168.  («17 
43.321.9:17 

2,612.724 

5.  :i95.  024 

7(18.845 

3.  .179.  877 

2.  37.1.  221 
5.  Ifi6.  ;i.35 
1,719.  S42 

24.  (17(1,  3.15 
10.  121.  706 

4.  414.  8,39 

3.  667,  (Km 
4,444.077 
,3.900.  177 
2.483.  151 

5.  622.  6.18 
8.  856.  069 

12.464,767 
,1.  .1.14.  7.12 
1,712,385 

8.  ,18:1,  .139 
3.  7,H1. 005 
2.419,371 

,V26.416 

1,472,025 

iO.  13.1,393 

'24,1,717 
31,, 111,  917 

9.  1S8.(H8 
32s.  068 

2,1.  4S.1.  146 

3.  182.891 

4.  I'd.  772 
61.487,01)8 

2.  795.  775 
4.  ('.1,1,717 

493.292 
.1.  872.  794 
9.  840.  7.19 
2.919,461 
l.:i99.  (K50 
4.  8K6.  697 
6.  344.  662 
6.  :«I<1,  314 
b.  3,'.0.  993 

424.799 


Savings 


$5.  977.  935 

3.  0,14,  2:11 
3.018.697 

26.  327,  4S0 
S.  902,  7',« 

7,  :i8y.  394 

894.877 
1,631.00«> 

4.  2»H.;a8 

5.  779.  290 

2.  345.  978 
38.  776.  ,124 
13.  977.  .193 

6.  :W5,  f>41 
6,04:1.22:1 
5.772.  192 
.1.024.714 

3.  -2:18.  :i9»i 

8.  :i»H.  0.14 
13,  .164,  3,19 
21.  406.  883 

7.  765.  »I96 
2.  568,  578 

10,  281,  382 
2.9.18,411 

2.  '.»69.  .W2 
4:i7.  715 

1 .  784.  667 
1.1.  6.-^.  411 

492,  ,188 
49.  767.  4,16 
10.074.  107 

570, 749 
32,  83.3.  265 

4.  o:i4, 5,-o 

3.  2.13.  61',t 
71.  352.  994 

.3.813.621 

5.  335. 0-^2 
940.  696 

.1,  619.  954 

1.3,  .368,  .178 

3,  ■.'92.  1.19 

I.(:7.1,  797 


Ontario,  Canada 


R«'venue8 


4.98.1. 

5.717. 

8.051. 

12,217. 

843, 


419 

434 
199 

9,V. 
2.17 


2,112.483 


66, 380. 962. 000         848. 873.  002  |       565.  238,  752  j      2S:!.  63-1.  850  |      378. 212.  729 


470, 660,  873 


$7,710.  .103 
Z  0.12,  696 

2.  S52.  720 
.19,  6S9.  5,10 

.3.  ti29.  145 

7  427.  747 

976.  6»>7 

3,  '282.  8,16 
3.  ,381. 893 
7.  12,1.602 

2.  7»H.  7.18 
:«.  ls.3.  1,12 
13.  977.  .193 

6.  348,  tm 
.1.217.  4'27 

6.  129.761 

5.  :i99.  5,19 
3.421.48.1 

7.  804.  .185 
12.  ■2I'^1.974 
17.  172.  9-27 

7.646.  109 
2.380.215 

12.  167.874 
,1,  17'2.  189 

3.  40s.  ,128 
725.  0'27 

2.0J8.  919 

13.  9,1'.'.  284 
XV>.  7,M 

43.  .10.1.  8*1.1 

13.  ll79.(K)3 

451.^21V> 

34,  174,  ,189 

4.  4<r2,  639 
,1,  770.  -201 

86.  .Vo.  3^J0 

3.  S2fi,  840 

6.813,7:12 

679.710 

9,447(119 

13.879  184 
4.1/2.1.  1:10 
2,044.7S0 

6.  V<f>.  2.36 

8.  V'.5.  (H I 
8.  76S.  774 

1 1 .  .VA*.  749 
716.  4.12 

524. 674, 273 


Ravings 


$3.  763.  460 
2.  4.S8.  723 
2.  :W4,  (H4 
9.  950,  867 

2,  8H«.  375 
5.  .356.  671 

627.  0.15 
1,9-28.027 

3.  197.  666 
3.  8ai.  023 
1.301.062 

29,  663.  727 

10.  121,  70»> 

4.411.797 

492.802 

,  086.  .108 

.125.  :«2 

.  3l«.  062 

182.  127 

10.  1 ,16.  4.14 
16.  6>t8,  723 

5.  674.  6.19 
1 . 900, 748 

6.  697.  iH7 

1,  K16,  227 
2.010.4.35 

■2:19,  104 
1, -227,  773 

11.  8.37  .121) 
400,  .'v.W 

37.  813,  ,108 

6.  183.  1,12 

447.611 

24.  143.822 
2.814,802 
1,67.1.220 

48.  z:!.  742 

2,  782,  .«6 

3,  177.077 
7.14.  -278 

2.  (HI.  709 
9,  :i30. 1 53 

2.  1H6.  490 

1.0:10.  (r77 

3.  40.1.  8N0 
3.  196.4.15 
,1,  .182,  739 
9,  009.  .'0(1 

5,11.604 


324.  199. 329 
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INDCSTHIAL    RATTS 

While  large  industries,  as  a  rule,  have  been  able  to  obtain 
better  rates  than  have  the  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumers, it  will  be  seen  that  the  industrial  consmners  alone  paid 
overcharges  for  their  electricity  in  1939  ranging  from  $283.- 
634,850.  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $324,199,329,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates,  and  $470,660,873,  according  to 
the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates. 

Here  are  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  industrial  rates: 

Cost  per  kilowatt -hour 
Demand  charge: 

First  1.000  kllowatt-hotirs  demand $1.00 

All  over  1.000  kllowatt-hoxirs  demand 90 


Mills  per  kilou-att-hour 
Enerpy  charge: 

First    10.000   kUowatt-hours 10  0 

Next   25.000   kilcwatt-hours 6  0 

Next   65.000   kilowatt-hours _-.  4  0 

Next  400.000   kilowatt-hours 3.0 

Next  1.500.000  kilowatt-hours 2  5 

All  over  2.000.000  kilowatt-hours 2  0 

TOTALS 

And  finally,  here  is  a  table  showing  the  total  amounts  of 
electricity  used  for  all  purposes  in  all  the  States,  the  amounts 
paid  in  each  State,  and  the  overcharges  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 


Tabus  'i— Total  electric  sales  for  ultimate  co^isumptioji,  1939 


State 


Rstimated  sales  data  for  19-39 


Estimated  revenues  and  con.-iunMT  savlnes  under  n»U>s  in  effett  in— 


NumNr  of ' 
customers  : 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


Total 
revenues 


Alabama- 

Arizona     . -- 

Arknn-^as -- -- 

California  

Coloriiilo      -- 

Connect  iait 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia... 

Florida 

tteontia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa     .- 

-r"  Kansas 

»  Krntueky 

I»uiriiana 

Mainf 

Mar>lHnd      

Ma-<sehiLsetts... 

Micliiimu. 

'Minnf.s.>ta 

Mis?<is>;ippl... 

Ali^soun     - 

Montana 

Nehntskk 

Nevndii  -    .. 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jw«y 

New  .Meiico 

New  York  — 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota  .. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma    

OreKun  — 

prnns>Mvnnia 

Rho<le  Island  ... 
Bouth  Carolina... 
8outh  nakoU  ... 

I'enneaaee 

I'ezas 

llah     

Vermont  

^—  Virginia       

Washington 

West  Virjcinia 

Wisconsin    

WyominR 


240. 4<M 
«9.  i:« 
14-t.  1X4 

ZC.  43S 
509,  VIW 
.M.  KW 
Ifi2,6fi3 
317.  4.« 
2K3.718 
UV*.  47.''. 
290.681 

filO.OKS 
3.S7.  499 
.112.  790 
288.  ."iyti 
214.  7H>i 
39.T  l.-il 
3ll,<i«W 
381.7.17 
.V.7.  «76 
114.  U.'vi 

7.S4.:j(i 

127.  2m 
238.881 

22.:rJ«» 
14H.  :J4S 
2S8.  ^lO 

47. 025 
100.  9.12 
3.V4.  fA* 

Sl.iWO 
809.  S29 
W2.  7rtl 
2«K.  S«2 
46!*.  (123 
307.(140 
14.1.  (HI 

9!.:t46 
306.  H28 
876.  WW 
12.1.  ;t<JO 

94.493 
346,  ;i.14 
499.  '.iSI 
2.1.1.  (iU 
724.  S47 

40.  .186 


I 


l..'>4fl, 
476. 
Me,. 

9.  ais. 

fi.1o. 

i.  4:». 

213. 

HUl. 

918. 

1.71.1. 

7.  84.1. 
2, 7<^7. 
1.36.1. 
1.072. 
1.  01*-.. 
l.OhH. 

9:i2. 

1.  770. 
3.067. 
4.  .S6,S. 
l.(i.14. 

414. 

2.  7(>i 
1.474. 

B7>.«. 

113. 

3!9. 

3.25U. 

y.i. 

14.  120. 

2,  a)2. 

14»5. 

6.gl(). 

i.ai2. 

1.  l.V}. 
11,014. 

598. 
1,IS«. 

1T4. 
1.464. 
3. 2.18. 

775. 

216. 
1.346. 
2.639. 
1.  642. 
2.3UU. 

120. 


SXi.  ooo 
«22.  OOO 
.iro  0«J0 
1T4.  (X«) 
9.'..1.  (100 
:w.i,  (ino 
949.  UOO 
224.  UOO 
317.000 
447.000 
fi^O.  («10 
10.1.000 
211.000 
831.000 

9;**.  ujo 

729,  (100 

ex.i.  000 

,H40.  ()»»• 
01.1.  (100 
221.  WW 
7K6.  (100 
S79.  (M) 
142.  UX) 
529.  (100 

r-m.  ono 

047.000 
249.  000 
31>*.00i) 

ai'i.  000 
\.{>;.  (100 
lo^>,  ooo 
2:i>s.  1)00 
sy»;.  (UK) 
OJ»i.  (*I0 
94.'.  000 
MK).  Olio 
4.K).  OOO 
W7.  000 
.106.000 
fi.1 1.01)0 
MH.  WW 
7.13. 000 
414.000 

'<i7.  ono 

71(1.000 
422. 000 
l.tl.OOO 
702.000 
046,000 


$22.  h94. 
8.  .117. 

12,  .1«h. 
161.842. 

18.  830. 

41.077. 
4.697. 

13.738. 

29.801, 

29.871. 

\w9e. 

170. 542. 

62,  111. 

34,  494. 

ati,Qt». 

23.  947. 

21.948. 

14.849. 

:i3.  942. 

92,  .190. 
Ift3.  921. 

41.464. 

10.  .187. 

.17.  3M. 

13. 193. 

17, 867, 
2.522, 
9.W9. 

98.716. 

3.9(M. 

332.  7R4. 

3.1.  0.14. 

5.  r*a. 

138.  >«6<">. 

25,  307. 

21.  2J7. 
211.  s;w. 

16.  46:1. 

17.  1H2. 

6.  fi.12. 
27.313. 
73,  181. 
12.  .SI' I. 

6.807 
29.  33f. 
35,97J. 
27.  .128. 
52.  3W). 

3.  87(1. 


Tenne.«5ce  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


774 

990 

272 

.107 

010 

9M  ! 

705 

143 

863 

880 

16.1 

367 

(1.16 

962 

530 

723 

(168 

712 

432 

153 

2»4 

19f) 

535 

22.1 

no 

709 
716 
4<W) 

IHO 

9<.6 

647 

471 

«« 

147 

691 

22y 

6.12  j 

2^2  I 

.168  ] 

4:«  I 

862 

3.17 

2.12 

298  1 

667 

Ofkl 

326 

684 

402 


Xot^l   ;  28.526.467  1  107,162.062.000  |  2.272.646.884 


$15. 127. 

3.  91 1. 

6.  .187. 

127.217. 

9.  >*20. 

22.  .140. 

2.  .189, 

10.  .^04. 

13.  517. 

18.  210. 
5.  28H, 

96.  479. 
36.  .■)99. 

19.  -i.''.'. 

14.  7-22. 
14.  497. 
1 1 . 9.17. 

8.  22.1. 
19.  952. 
45,771. 
61.482. 
24.  100. 

1.  6.1(1. 
3.1.  IM. 

8.8.14. 
10.  395. 

1.  .1:12. 
.1.  lis. 

48.110. 

l.filS. 

166.  14S. 

22.  7:w. 

2.  727. 
88.  131. 

13,  247. 

14.  VV,. 
134.  .isi*. 

8.  .I.M. 
11.081. 

3.  14.1. 
19.  ,1W5. 
40.  :t7<<. 

7.  6W). 

3.  Sto. 
17.66.1. 
24.919. 
16.  774. 
30.  3IV4 

1.66.3 


036 
573 

.184 
Mi 
320 
121 
631 
Mb 
254 
211 
648 
400 
647 
824 
(111 
124 
72.1 
922 
742 
181 
620 
676 
6fi«i 
961 
313 
117 
2S2 
61>.) 
6.1J 
382 
3(V4 
091 
M6 
633 
407 

.lai 

762 
507 
470 
737 
393 
742 
887 
434 
6S« 
279 
849 
.9.17 
0.39 


Bavings 


1. 322.  588.  618 


V.  766. 

4.  rti3. 

6.010. 
34.  624. 

9.  009. 
18,  ,137. 

2.  108. 

3, 2;}  i. 

16.  •*4. 
11.661. 

3.  707. 
74.  062. 
25,  5i:<. 
1.1.  .'42. 
ll.:«i3. 

9,  450, 
9.990. 
6.623. 

13.989. 
4<i.8I8, 
42.  4.3S. 

17.  3<.3. 

4.  927, 
'22,  169. 

4  338. 

7.  472. 

IM). 

4.  790, 

.HJ.  605. 

2.  286. 

166.616. 

12.  :u.i. 

2.  H76. 
.10.  734. 
12.0«l. 

6.  :h\. 

77.  249. 

7.  «!7. 
6. (H»8 

3.  .'.Ofi. 
7.713. 

32.  8<»1. 

4.691. 

2.1M1. 
11.670. 
11.0.12. 

10.  7.l;f. 
22.  Ofvl. 

2.  207. 


417 

6S8 

97:« 

690 
V.9 
074 
?.I8 
61)9 
669 
517 
967 
409 
13S 
519 
.199 

.(»:< 
790 
690 
972 
674 
.120 
>*69 
2*V4 
797 
M)r2 
VM 
847 
5:11 
.184 
■2S3 
380 
'J92 
514 
284 
7.'6 
«90 
7H.1 
098 
696 
469 
615 
365 
864 
981 
786 
477 
727 
363 


1  acoma.  Wash. 


Revenues 


Savings 


$11,811,604 
3. 08.1.  995 
5.271.647 

101.  402.  146 

7.  97.H,  :172 
17,  347.  042 

2,099.088 
10.071,477 
11,426.  ^M 
14,79.1.238 

J.  162,913 
79,  MM,  112 
29, 9.'V4.  (XH 
16,(174.609 
12.  126.  .172 
1 1.  704.  748 

9,394.  140 

6.  587.  738 

16,  2HM,  664 
38.  .177.  1 16 
.11.. 140.  917 
19.949.444 

4.  5.1Z  293 

29.  Za.  28.3 

6. 687.  7,19 

8.69:1.4.11 

1,  230.  996 

4.  133,  i:i5 

40,  1.17. 475 

1.417.707 

142.  823.  237 

17.  4.12.  :«-.7 
•2.  4<l.1.  .1N» 

70, 936.  8.16 
11,083.475 
ll,72l..1i« 
99,  .126.  »43 
6,  6:Ul.  liH 

8,  435.  673 
2.72.1,172 

\h.  776,  :{8« 

33. 658. 968 

5. 002.  103 

2.974.410 

14.316.  118 

20. 889.  6t>0 

i:».  081.  41.0 

24.  661.. 1.18 

1.370.327 


•40.0.18.066      1.084,032.011 


$11,083,170 
5.  4:<1.»95 

7.  326.  625 
60. 440.  :u;i 

10,8.11.6:« 

23,730,942 

2,598,617 

3,666.666 

18, 375,  .KW 

15,076,642 

4. 833. 2.12 

90.  648. 2S5 

32.  159.  ai2 

18.  420.  3.1:1 

13.  9,1H.  9.18 

12,  -242.  975 

12,  .1.1;l.  928 

8.261.974 

17.64.3.768 

54. 01.3.  («7 

5Z  3S0.  .177 

21.114.712 

C.  03.1. 242 

2S.  12ti.942 

fi.,10.1,.^11 

9,  174.  218 

l.-291.7Jt 

5.  816,.«1 
58.  ,1.18.  7 15 

2. 487.  ZM) 

189.941.410 

17.602,  llM 

3.  19s.3.Tt) 

67.  929,  ^al 

14,224,216 

9. 13.1.  7-29 

112.  .112.  709 

9.  83,1,  i)9» 

8,  746,  S95 
3,  927.  261 

11.. 1,37.  476 
39.  .''22, 389 

6,  489,  143 
3.  832, 888 

15, 020.  .149 
15.082,465 
14. 446, 836 
27.729,  126 
2.500,075 


Ootario,  Canaila 


Revenues 


1, 138, 614,  673 


$13.  me,  773 

3.  .141.  479 
5.  69S.  9.10 

111.448,  .174 
S,  ^30,  464 
18,  887,  :«76 
2. 216,  104 
9,098,911 
11.412.422 
16.(r23.  •/22 

4.  972.  663 
81.  762.  274 
31,442,818 
16.  837.  9:{5 
12,  6».9.  226 
12.  462.  700 
10.  :H7.  573 

7. 060.  269 
17.612.713 
.38.  322.  8.17 
51.  1(19,372 
20.  231.  437 

5.  0.30.  .340 

30. 348,  sm 

7,93.1,(r21 
9,  Uri  .101 

1,  :tt«.  >ioo 

4,  .V. I.  644 
40.  674.  -287 

1.4:«,'.>'J3 
141.207.221 
20.  7m,  368 

2.  ^H".!.  944 
74.  117.731 
11.337.;198 
12.  M8.312 

119.425.295 

7.  339,  827 

10,  342,  691 

2,  648,  200 
20. 0'.(6. 058 
3.1.  12.1.  112 

6.  744.  249 

3.  420.  444 
14.  827.  640 
22. 201.  825 
14.  7:a,  789 
26,  iVi.  427 

1, 678,  595 


Savings 


$9,(W8,roi 
4,976.511 

6,  899,  342 
Ml,  393, »« 

9, 999.  546 

22. 190. 608 

2,481,601 

4.  639,  232 
18.389,441 
13,848.658 

4,023.-102 
88,780,093 
30,671X238 
17,C57,(r27 
1.3.416.304 
11.4M.(r23 
11,610,495 

7,  789,  443 
16,  329,  719 
M.  2I17,  ?.W 
52,811,<r22 
21,23Z7.19 

.1,.1.17.  195 
27.  UK1.  292 

5.  218,  089 

8,  76.1.  JOS 
1.  183,916 

5,  397, 822 
.18,041.903 

2.471.973 

191.. M7,  426 

14.  350.  1113 

3,  Xa.  994 

•4.748,416 

13,  970,  293 

8.  40S,  917 
92,414.357 

9,  123.  465 

6,  8:i9.  877 
4,004,233 
7,217.804 

38,  OM.  245 
.^  647.  0U3 
3,386,8.14 

14,  .109,027 
13.770,240 
12,794,  .'^37 
25,997,257 

2,191.807 


1,  l.>3.662,737      1. 118,«K3,  947 


CONCLUSIOJ* 

You  will  note  that  the  total  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
this  country  in  1939  amounted  to  $940,058,066,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $1,188,614,673,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates:  and  $1,118,983,947,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

This  is  a  terrible  burden  for  the  electric  consumers  of 
America  to  have  to  bear.  Unless  they  get  relief,  they  will  have 
to  bear  this  enormous  load  throughout  this  generation  and 
then  pass  it  on  down  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 
These  overcharges  will  amount  to  more  during  the  life  of  this 
generation  than  the  cost  of  our  entire  defense  program. 

Remember  that  these  overcharges  are  simply  tributes  paid 
by  the  people  who  use  electricity  In  every  State  in  the  Union- 
tributes  for  which  they  get  nothing  In  return.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  we  members  of  the  public  power  bloc  in  the 


House  have  labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  power  of  the  Nation  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  for  its  distribution  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution. 

While  we  have  come  a  long  way,  and  have  made  great 
strides  in  these  efforts,  as  result  of  the  development  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  Boulder  Dam,  Bonneville,  and  Grand  Coulee,  and 
other  similar  projects  throughout  the  land,  and  while  we  have 
succeeded  in  extending  rural  electrification  to  something  like 
2,000,000  farm  homes,  our  battle  has  just  begun. 

This  fight  must  go  on  until  every  human  being  in  America 
who  turns  an  electric  switch  will  be  able  to  secure  electric 
energy  at  the  T.  V.  A,  rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 
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Greek  War  Relief  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  DEAN   ALFANGE.  PAST  SUPREME   PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  ORDER   OF  AHEPA 


I  

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dean 
Alfanse,  past  supreme  president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  December  5,  1940, 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Greek  war-relief  drive. 

My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Alfan^e  was  born  in  Greece 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  very  young 
boy.  He  has  made  a  most  excellent  record  .since  coming  to 
the  United  States.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  from  one 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  legal  profession  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  Ahepa  Society,  an  organization  which  was 
formed  by  persons  of  Greek  descent. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Dean  Alfange  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  his 
great  ability  and  to  his  devotion  to  democratic  principles 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  form  ot  government. 

As  Senators  know,  a  few  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
discussion  concerning  our  judicial  .system,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  was  attacked  and  defended  by  many  citizens  and  by 
members  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Alfange  wiote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  National  Will."  which  was  published 
in  1937. 

The  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  provided  a  fund 
from  which  awards  might  be  made  for  meritorious  works  deal- 
ing with  governmental  questions.  The  committee  of  judges  on 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Award,  after  considering 
vaiious  writings  during  the  year  1937,  awarded  the  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Award  to  Dean  Alfange  in 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  his  bock,  the  title  of  which  I 
have  just  indicated.  Dean  Alfange's  book  is  a  scholarly  dis- 
cussion of  the  Con-stitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  founded  18  years  aeo  to  promote 
Amerirani.sm  and  oppose  subversive  activities,  appeals  to  you  in 
beh.ilf  (if  Greece.  Greece,  mother  of  civilization,  inspirer  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  is  once  more  fighting  for  human  dignity  and 
human  freedom  This  time,  we  too.  have  a  vital  stalce  in  her  strug- 
gle If  wp  abandon  her,  we  may  abandon  the  last  chance  of  saving 
Europe  from  the  forces  of  bestiality  and  atheism.  If  we  help  her, 
before  the  swan  .song  of  "too  late"  is  chanted,  we  may  help  turn 
the  tide  of  the  war. 

With  our  material  and  moral  support  Greece  can  and  shall  carry 
on  Greelc  genius  attains  sublimity  when  a  crisis  confronts  it. 
The  Hellenic  will  becomes  Indomitable  when  the  task  is  prodigious. 
This  wa-s  true  of  the  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  It 
is  also  valid  of  the  Greeks  of  Argyrocastron  and  Koritza.  Be  as- 
sured   then    our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Greece  will  not   be  wasted. 

The  Italian  debacle.  In  the  bleak  Albanian  hills,  affirms  the  mod- 
ern Greek  as  a  worthy  descendant  of  illustrioas  ancestors  It  reveals 
Greek  history  as  one  continuing  and  impelling  force,  unbroken  by 
the  centuries  that  link  its  parts  together  And  what  a  vital  force 
that  hlstorv  is  The  gallant  soldiers  of  Greece,  the  first  to  inflict 
a  major  land  defeat  upon  the  dreaded  Axis  war  machine,  are  con- 
scious of  the  greatness  of  their  hi£U)rv  They  know  that  western 
ciUture  wa«  saved  at  Marathon  by  Milltlades  and  at  Salamis  by 
■Ciemistocies.  and  they  know  that  they  are  now  engaged  in  an  epic 
struggle  to  preserve  It. 


And  what  an  epic  struggle  It  is,  at  once  romantic  and  tragic, 
full  of  pathos  and  full  of  poetry,  and  yet  overwhelming  in  its  rela- 
tion to  world  history.  Yes,  the  Greeks  are  gambling  with  destiny, 
though  the  stake  Is  total.  Terrific  odds  are  against  them,  yol 
fierce  drtermlnation  governs  their  will  to  win.  In  the  light  of  such 
backijround,  one  understiinds  their  resounding  achievements 
against  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  in  equipment. 

And  how  the  s'trviggle  follows  the  pattern  of  ancient  evenUs.  How 
amazingly  similar  are  the  analogies.  Twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago.  Xerxes,  King  of  the  Persians,  marchinp  ui>on  Oi-eecc  with  the 
greatest  army  ever  assembled,  sent  a  messa;^c  to  Leonldas.  King  of 
Spurta.  to  surrender  his  cities  or  be  ruined.  Leonidas  replied, 
"Molon  lave."  which,  in  ancient  Greek.  monn.s.  'Come  and  take 
them."  and  history  records  the  rest.  But  Mussolini  is  no  respecter 
of  iustory.  Believing,  like  Xerxes,  that  the  Greeks  would  succumb 
at  the  sight  of  his  legions,  he  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  their  islands  and  their  cities  The  reply  he  received  was  the 
same,  •'Molon  lave,"  and  now  history  rep)eats  itself  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  Tlie  slogans  are  the  samo,  the  military  tactics  are  the 
same,  and  the  motivations  of  world  conquest  and  defense  of  ideals 
are  tlie  same. 

But  still  more  remiu-kable  lb  the  similarity  of  the  implications. 
TTie  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon  saved 
civilization  And  now  the  Battle  of  Greece  may  be  the  modern 
Marathon  to  save  civilization  anew.  It  may  well  be  the  decisive 
turning  point  of  the  whole  war  History  has  a  curious  way  of 
repeating  its  miracles  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  under  the  King 
Einperor  Danus  in  the  year  490  B.  C.  was  a  miracle.  Who  can 
gainsay  that  another  miracle  is  not  in  the  oflUig?  The  Greeks 
believe  it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  so,  imbued  with  a  sen&e  of  their 
historic  mission,  they  proceed  with  stout  heart  and  grim  resolve  In 
their  inexorable  forward  march.  And  revived  to  inspire  them  are 
the  exhortations  of  the  poet  Lord  Byron: 

"Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  iSres; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
Tliey.  too,  will  rather  die  than  shame; 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
B^queath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age.^' 
Already  the  Greeks  have  accomplished  what  1  month  ago  would 
seem  incredible.     Just  before  the  Italian  invasion  began,  the  cause 
of  the  democracies  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.     Japan  had  joined  the 
Axis.  Spain  and  Russia  seemed  ready  to  join,  and  the  small  nations 
of  Europe,  lifeless  and  listless,  had  resigned  to  an   inevitable  fate 
The  clouds  of  gloom  liung  heavy  and  all  hope  seemed  irretrievably 
lost      Yet  in  1  short  month  little  Greece,  impoverished  and  under- 
nourished,  has   changed   the   entire   complexion   of   the   war.     She 
shattered  the  prestige  of  Mus.sollni  and  brought  his  regime  to  the 
brink  of  collapse.     She  imparted  to  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe 
new   hope   and   to   the   remaining  free   nations  on   the   agenda   of 
slaughter  a  fresh  determination  to  resist      But  above  all  she  has 
stiffened  the  morale  of  democracy's  defenders  everywhere,  immuniz- 
ing their  will  to  win,  by  proving  that  slaves  are  no  match  for  free- 
men, albeit  the  vaunted  invincibility  of  their  machines 

If  the  enlightened  world  shall  fall  this  opportunity,  the  Axis  may 
break  the  back  of  Greece,  though  it  shall  never  break  its  spirit. 
For  the  spirit  of  Greece  is  made  of  the  stuCf  that  does  not  break. 
It  is  the  yearning,  the  unyielding  passion  of  men  to  be  free.  It  Is 
the  epitome  of  all  mankind's  aspirations.  Wherefore,  the  Greeks 
fight.  And  Leonidas  and  Pericles  and  Miltiades  live  again  and  a 
new  ray  of  light  begins  to  shine  above  the  dark  and  dismal  clouds 
that  have  gathered  in  the  east.  Who  knows,  that  ray  of  light,  how- 
ever dim.  may  be  the  sunshine  of  tomorrow,  to  bring  peace,  hope, 
happiness,  and  brotherly  love  to  a  world  weary  with  suffering,  hate, 
and  the  lust  for  power,  and  torn  asunder  by  the  mad  horsemen  of 
the  apocalypse.  It  may  be  the  new  birth  of  freedom,  the  restoration 
of  government  by  law.  and  the  reasscrtion  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

But  let  us  not  rest  our  case  on  hope.  Let  us  rather,  by  our  active 
help,  nourish  that  hope  that  it  may  attain  the  stature  of  reality. 
This  is  a  war  of  civilians,  as  well  as  of  soldiers,  of  nerves  as  well  as  of 
guns,  of  morale  as  well  as  of  munitions.  If,  by  our  help,  we  sustain 
the  morale  of  those  valiant  people,  we  contribute  mightily  to  the 
battle  It  is  our  battle,  too.  It  Is  the  battle  of  democratic  peoples 
everywhere. 

Gentlemen,  relief  for  Greece,  under  present  circumstances,  1b  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  charity  or  humanitarianlsm.  It  Is.  more 
es.sentially.  a  part  of  our  plan  of  national  security  and  national 
defense  For  if  Britain  should  collapse  and  Greece  should  perish, 
we  in  America  must  inherit  their  struggle  and  continue  the  fight  to 
the  bitter  end  alone,  if  wc  prefer  our  own  traditional  way  of  life  tc 
Hitler's  new  order  of  servitude  and  bondage. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  gracious  attention  that  has  greeted 
my  words  If  I  sang  the  praises  of  Hellas  too  highly.  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember  that  I.  too,  haU  from  that  Hellenic  stock  whose  virtues 
and  vices  know  no  middle  ground  and  whose  enthusiasm  on  occa- 
sions like  this  is  apt  to  trespass  across  the  boundaries  of  modesty 
and  better  judgment. 
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ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  millions  of 
other  Americans.  I  listened  carefully  last  night  to  the  radio 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  As  I  listened 
to  him  speaking  in  such  earnestness  and  with  such  grim  meas- 
uring of  his  emphasis,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  country  had 
arrived  at  one  of  the  points  down  the  road  which  many  of  us 
predicted  during  the  course  of  the  administration's  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  In  contemplation  of  this,  it  seems  to  me 
highly  appropriate  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  headed 
"Special  loyalty."  by  Mark  Sullivan,  which  appeared  in  the 
'Vashington  Post  Saturday,  December  28,  1940.  Under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House.  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
jjoint: 

SPECIAL  LOTALTT 
(By  Mark  SuUivan) 

A  novel  currently  popular  Is  entitled  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls." 
This  Ls  taken  from  a  longer  pcusage,  In  the  quaint  sixteenth  cen- 
tury English  of  John  Donne: 

•Por  whom  the  bell  tolls  It  tolls  for  thee.  No  man  Is  an  Hand. 
Intlre  of  Itaelfe;  every  maa  is  a  peace  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  malne.  •  •  •  Therefore,  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

That  is  beautiful  and  solemn  truth.  Por  most  of  us.  however. 
It  Is  too  general,  too  inclusive,  to  make  us  feel  the  personal  poign- 
ance  that  is  In  It.  For  many  of  us,  to  see  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  human  race,  to  feel  kinship  to  all,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
imagination  or  our  sensitiveness.  A  fellowship  spread  so  thin 
eludes  our  consciousness. 

But  If  narrowed,  we  can  see  It.  Each  of  us  Ls  a  member  of  many. 
Each  Ls  one  of  a  family  of  parents  and  children,  and  o/  a  broader 
family  of  cousins.  Each  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  friends.  large 
or  smaU.  Each  Is  a  member  of  a  neighborhood,  of  a  church,  a 
club,  a  fraternity.  Each  Is  one  of  a  group  that  oi>erates  a  business, 
or  each  has  associates  in  a  profession.  Elach  is  a  citizen  of  a  vil- 
lage, a  county,  a  state,  a  nation. 

To  every  group,  each  member  feels  a  loyalty.  The  degrees  of 
loyalty  differ,  strong  to  the  close  and  intimate,  less  to  the  more  dis- 
tant. Sometimes  the  sejaarate  loyalties  compete,  or  Interfere  with 
each  other.  Loyalty  to  family  may  make  loyalty  to  neighborhood 
more  difficult.  Loyalty  to  church  or  fraternity,  adequately  lived 
up  to.  mny  leave  less  time  for  loyalty  to  business  or  political  asso- 
ciations. 

How  each  of  us  allocates  his  loyalties  is  a  large  part  of  the 
pattern  of  his  life.  In  most  cases  we  do  not  consciously  allocate 
our  loyalties — few  of  us  thus  command  our  lives.  In  most  cases 
accident  and  clrcximstance.s  control — permit  us  to  pay  a  more 
intense  loyalty  here,  a  slighter  one  there;  give  us  more  time  for 
one  group,  less  for  another.  On  occasions,  for  a  while,  we  take 
command.  If  one  group  has  a  momentary  special  need  for  our 
loyalty,  we  hurry  with  It. 

However  It  come  atwut.  the  degrees  and  directions  In  which  our 
loyalties  go  out  compose  the  record  of  our  lives — a  pattern  strangely 
crisscrossed,  A  spiritual  photograph  of  any  person  would  show 
intricate  antennae  going  out  from  him  to  the  groups  and  individuals 
for  whom  he  has  loyalty  and  affection 

What  I  have  written  so  far  has,  I  think,  universal  application. 
I  turn  to  a  special  meaning  this  rule  has  for  531  persons,  the 
Memt>er8  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Bach  Member  of  Congress,  as  such,  has  several  loyalties.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  political  party — Democrat  or  Republican — and  has 
loyalty  to  that.  When  the  head  of  his  party  is  President  he  has  a 
loyalty  to  the  President.  Each  Member  of  Congress  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  State,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  State  may  conflict  with 
his  loyalty  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole — that  clash  of  loyalties  leads 
to  many  a  turmoil  of  spirit,  the  decision  difficult  to  make.  Vaguely 
a  Member  of  Congress  is  conscious  that  he  belongs  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  and  bas  loyalty  to  that  as  against  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches 

But.  oddly,  the  loyalty  of  a  Memt>er  of  Congress  to  Congress  Itself 
Is  one  he  Is  little  conscloiis  of.  Occasions  to  feel  It  rarely  arise. 
Congrcs.s  he  takes  for  granted:  Its  self-sufficiency,  and  its  continued 
existence,  he  takes  for  granted — and  toward  the  things  we  take  for 


granted  our  loyalty  is  likewise  taken  for  granted.  Not  often  Is  there 
a  situation  in  which  the  Interest  of  Congress,  as  such,  is  in  conflict 
with  some  other  institution.  Not  often  is  any  special  claim  put 
upon  a  Member  for  loyalty  to  the  t)Ody  that  Is  his  own. 

But,  In  the  working  of  this  rule  throughout  every  area  of  life, 
when  any  object  of  loyalty  has  a  special  need,  special  loyalty  will 
be  given  And  today,  throughout  the  world,  legislative  government 
has  a  special  need:  everywhere  It  is  in  danger,  the  very  Institution 
In  peril  of  extinction.  Everywhere  parl:amentary  government  Is 
being  supplemented  by  one-man  governn.^nt  The  very  idt-a,  the 
principle,  of  government  by  legislatures  is  almost  in  extremis  In 
all  the  world  today  the  only  flrst-rank  legislative  body  functioning 
fully  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  puts  upon  every  Member  of  Congress  a  special  obligation  of 
loyalty — loyalty  not  merely  to  this  body  but  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of 
legislative  government.  It  is  not  merely  an  obligation  to  be  Jealous 
for  the  prerogative  of  Congress:  it  is  an  obligation  to  see  that  this 
body  functions  well,  with  wisdom  and  with  competence— to  the  end 
that  the  spectacle  of  government  by  a  legislative  body  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  an  example  and  an  Inspiration  to  a  sick  world. 
This  obligation  bears  with  special  weight  upon  the  new  Congress, 
the  Seventy-seventh,  which  meets  next  week 

If,  m  this  generation,  the  bell  tolls  for  legislative  government, 
if  it  perishes  from  the  earth,  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  hear  the  bell  not  only  with  grief 
but  with — sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow — self-b'.ame. 


Key  Pittman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  30.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   ALBERT   HILUARD 


Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Albert  Hilliard  over  Station  KOH.  Reno,  Nev., 
December  9,  1940: 

Fellow  citizens,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Ket  Ptttman  was  In  the 
year  1916  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  that  later  it  wa.s  to  be 
my  good  fortune  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  that  had  that 
same  year  reelected  him  to  the  Senate.  He  had  then  served  Just 
over  4  years,  and  was  one  of  the  younger  men  in  point  of  service, 
and  In  point  of  age.  being  Just  44  I  was  attending  law  school  in 
Washington,  and.  for  a  time,  served  as  assistant  enrolling  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  This  gave  me  certain  privileges  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  often  listened  to  the  debates, 
especially  in  the  Senate  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  tlie  world.  .-Vmcngst  tho.sc  serving 
with  Key  Ptttman  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  were  the  last  remain- 
ing giants  that  that  body  has  linown.  and  with  the  passing  of  Key 
Ptttman.  last  month,  and  of  Senator  Borah  not  many  months 
before,  only  Senator  George  W  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator 
HntAM  W.  Johnson  of  California,  remain.  And  those  two,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  Senator  Borah  had,  because  of  the  inexorable 
passing  of  the  year?^,  declined  greatly  in  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  Kit  Pittman.  on  the  contrary,  at  68,  was  at  the  apex  of 
his  career,  the  only  Senator  amongst  them  ail  whom  I  had  seen  and 
heard  in  1916,  and  who.  still  being  there,  was  yet.  or  apparently  so, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life  Let  me  run  over  .some  of  the  names  in 
the  Senate  at  the  Sixty-flfth  Congress,  the  War  Congress,  to  better 
illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make  On  the  Republican  side- 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts:  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin:  James  W  Wadsworth,  of  New  York:  Reed  Smoot.  of 
Utah;  and  George  Sutherland,  of  the  same  State,  afterward  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice;  Albert  B.  Cummins  and  William  Kenyon. 
of  Iowa;  Johnson.  Noiris,  and  Borah  I  have  already  mentioned. 
There  were  Democrats  there  In  those  days  and  big  men  they  were 
Old  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  an  almost  unreconstructed 
Confederate;  William  •Bill"  Stone,  of  Missouri,  as  doughty  a  war- 
rior as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and  his  colleague.  James  A  •Jun" 
Reed,  whose  vitriolic  tongue,  whose  lighting  quick  mind,  made  him 
so  feared  that  few  there  were  who  had  the  hardihood  or  the 
audacity  to  engage  him  in  debate  There  was  Thomas  P  Gore,  of 
Oklahoma,  that  amazing  blind  man  who  could  see  through  the 
despoilers  of  a  peoples'  liberties  better  than  most  men  who  had 
eyes.  And  James  K.  Vardaman.  of  Mis.-lsslppi.  not  a  great  Senator 
perhaps,  but  picturesque,  with  hair  over  a  foot  long,  hanging  below 
his  coat  collar  From  Alabama  was  a  very  old  man,  old  and  gld 
fashioned.  Senator  Bankhead,  who  had  served  the  South  in  the 
Civil  War.  the  father  of  the  late  great  Etemocrailc  Speaker  and  the 
present  Senator,  John  Bankhead, 
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There  wer«»  many  others — all  are  now  gone.    It  was  a  golden  age 
In  the   Uniter!   States  Senate.     With  such   men  democratic   Institu-    t 
tions  could   never  fail      And  Ket  Pittman  w.us  there     the  peer  of 
any  one  of  them.    At  that  time,  to  me.  Key  PrrrMAN  wa.s  Just  one 
ot  96  Senators     About  all  we  had  In  common  was  the  great  we.stern 
Issue — Sliver      I   then  Uved  in  Colorado.     Then   one  day   again  my 
duties  called   me  to   the  Senate.     The  first  World   War.   later   to  be 
the  all-absorbing  subject,  was  yet  to  come.     Senator  Pittman  was 
speaking.    My  little  mission  done.  I  remained  and  listened     Nearly 
every  desk  in  the  Senate  was  occupied — a  great  compliment.     With 
no   histrionics,    in    a   quiet    voice,  with    no   more   gesture    than   the 
raising  of  one  finger,  he  spoke,  and  the  subject   was — Silver      For 
ever  2  hours  he  continued,  speaking  without   notes,   from  his  in- 
exhaustible knowledge  of  that  so-called   commodity,  which   is  no 
more  a   commodity   than   Is  gold,  both— both   gold   and   silver — are 
rightftilly   money       Not   since  the  days  of   William   Morris  Stewart. 
Nevada's   other   great  Senator   and   sliver  advocate,   had   the   cause 
of  the  white  metal  been  so  eloquently  expounded,  so  convincingly 
demonstrated       Upon   the   price   of  sliver  depended   whether    times 
In   Nevada   would   be   good   or   bad,   the   people   prosperous  or    poor. 
Now   and   then,  during   the  course  of   that   speech   that   I   heard, 
would  come  an  interruption  as  If  seeking  to  confuse  the  speaker. 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  break  he  would  answer,  and  the  smooth 
continuitv   of  his   discourse   went  on  and   on.    tirelessly   and  enor- 
mously   effective       Without    the    advocacy    of    Key    Ptttman    in    the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  it  is  safe  to  as.sume  that  silver,  unless 
in  ccmblnaiicn  with  other  metals,  would  not  now  be  mine<l  in  Ne- 
vada or  anywhere  else  In  the  West.     When  he  had  concluded,  the 
two  Senators  from  my  own  then  State  of  Colorado,  the  well-beloved 
Senator    Newlands,    and    other    western    Senators    rushed    over    to 
grasp  the   hand  of  Key  PrrrMAN,  and   he  wa.'i  forever  after   recog- 
nized  f»s   Sliver's   champion      Since   the   day?   cl    S-^nator    Stewart, 
the  only  man  comparable  at  all  with  Senator  Pittman  on  the  silver 
question  was  the  ijreat  commoner,  that  peerless  Democrat,  William 
Jf  nnlngs  Brsnn,  with  whom  It  was  but  a  passing  fancy,  while  with 
Ptttman   it  'wa.«   the   keystone  of   his  .stru'.-gles   for   over   40   years. 
There    is    something    about    silver,    something    my.stical.    something 
that   gives   the   common   touch.     A   glance   at   western  history   will 
show,  and  ail  my  li.^teners  who  have  boen  brought   up  in  the  West 
Will  at  once  recollect,  that  with  no  exceptions  the  men  who  have 
fought   the  battle  of  sliver  have  been  by  that   token  the  friend  of 
the  silver  miner    and  therefore  have  waliced,  walked  always  in  step, 
with   the   great   ma-s-^-es  of   the  common   people,  one  of   whom  they 
were      A  gold  advocate  seeks  to  impress  the  strong,   the  rich,  the 
privileged;   a  silver  man  Is  content  to  number  his  friends  amongst 
the  lowly      With  Krr  Ptttman  gone  there  is  none  left  to  lead  the 
battle:    fcr  years   without   number,  so  mightily   had   he   performed, 
there  was  no  need  for  aid  or  assistance  until  now,  suddenly,  with 
the   need   as  great,   the   place   as  empty.     With   his   passing,   those 
raised   in   the   great  tradition  are  no   more.     There   is   none,  there 
can  t)e  none,  to  fill  it. 

And  now,  we,  we  who  loved  Ket  Pittman.  can.  in  some  measure, 
keep  his  memory  green.  And  that  is  Just  about  all  of  us,  a.s  is 
proved  bv  his  being  returned  to  the  Senate  every  election  since 
that  long-ago  year  Of  1913.  In  good  years,  and  in  bad  years,  he 
was  always  returned,  ending  Just  now  in  his  overwhelming  reelec- 
tion There  wf-re  a  lew,  a  very  few.  who.  being  Jealous  of  him,  were 
against  him  But  this  is  a  trait  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 
the  little  man's  disli:te  of  the  great  man  And  they  never  bothered 
Key  Ptttman  at  all  His  faith  was  in  the  pei-)ple  and  they  were 
faithful  to  him  as  h<!  knew  they  always  would  be — and  will  be  now 
that  he  is  no  more 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  form  or  shape  the  monument  to 
Key  Pittman  ls  to  be  That  needs  must  be  left  to  other  liands. 
When  my  own  con'.rlbutlon  is  given  I  wiU»  try  to  give  as  freely 
as  he  gave  himself  in  the  closing  months  pi  his  life  In  those 
months  with  a  campaign  and  its  hardships  to  be  considered,  with 
members  of  the  opposition  party  striving  dnd  conte.siing  to  see 
Which  one  would  enter  the  lists  against  him,  well  knowine  in  their 
hearts  they  could  not  successfully  a.ssault  the  citadel  of  Kfy  Prn- 
man  a  citadel  buJlced  by  the  confidence  a  free  people,  always,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  reserve  for  such  rare  and  gifted  men.  I  shall 
try  to  give  as  freely  as  he  gave,  when,  with  wars  raging  in  every 
hemlfcphere  but  our  own,  he  presided  over  the  powerful  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  when  every  move  of  that  com- 
mittee was  carefully  watched  and  weiRhed  by  every  foreign  office 
In  the  world  where  he  u.«ed  every  manly  endeavor  to  keep  the 
horror.s  the  cruelty  of  modern  war  from  our  .shores  and  from  our 
sons  but  at  the  same  time  with  no  craven  poltroonery,  no  futile 
appeasement  but  with  that  courage  not  shared  by  timid  men  that 
had  led  to  the  undoing  of  some  other  democratic  countries,  whose 
foreign  policy  was  in  hands  so  different,  so  fatally  different  than 
his  Not  a  Chamberlain,  not  a  Daladler,  he;  rather  a  Winston 
Churchill'  No  Nevadan.  no  American,  worthy  of  the  name,  but 
thrilled  at  his  denunciation  of  that  nation  of  a.ssa.ssins.  The  Japa- 
nese Empire  For  years  he  had  warned  Americans  of  that  peril, 
and  had  he  had  his  way  the  exports  to  that  country  would  long 
since  have  been  shut  off.  and  our  fellow  democracy,  China,  would 
not  now  be  in  Its  present  plight.  In  ringing  tones.  Just  a  few 
days  before  he  died,  with  his  masterly  eloquence,  he  scoffed  nt 
and  ridiculed  the  totalitarians  of  the  Pacific,  and  a  Nevada  audience 
applauded  him  to  the  echo.  No  apostle  of  appeasement.  Key 
Ptttman 

I  shall  try  to  give  as  freely  as  he  did  when,  during  what  were  to  be 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  with  work  pUed  upon  work,  with  labor  and 


yet  more  labor,  what  with  his  duties  as  a  Senator,  his  duties  as 

chairman  of  the  Foreien  Relations  Committee,  with  his  own  cam- 
paign to  be  planned  and  organt»^l,  he  was  yet  railed  ujx)n  to  per- 
lorm  the  duties  of  another  man.  a  man  who  had  shirked  and  who 
had  retired  to  his  tent  in  a  vast  and  public  petulance.  Key  Ptttman, 
in  addition  to  evervthmg  else,  must  needs  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Vice  Pros. dent  ol  the  United  States,  because,  by  virtue  of  the  honor 
and  trust  his  fellow  Senators  had  in  him.  he  was  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Stnate  It  was  more  than  mere  flesh  could  bear 
Key  Ptttman  at  last  broke  under  the  strain  But  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  his  fellow  citizens  had  once  more,  as  so  ofteii 
before,  chosen  him  as  tlie  first  amongst  them. 

A  mlghlv  oak  has  fallen-  a  monarch  ot  the  forest  Is  cut  down. 

Key  Pittman  was  not  born  In  Nevada  or  In  the  West,  but  he  was 
the  most  wenern  of  men  Of  him  it  can  be  said  as  was  said  of  old 
by  Ruth  to  Naomi : 

"Intreat  mc  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee;  for  whither  thou  gof.st.  I  will  go:  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest.  wUl  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  burled." 


Our   Labor  Situation   Is   Basically   Sound  in  the 
Opinion  of  M.  L.  Benedum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  30.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  M.  L.  BENEDUM 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the»-e  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  this  country  is  facing  difficult  days. 
Last  night  we  listened  to  the  grave  words  from  our  President. 
Business  leaders  have  expressed  themselves  on  our  vital 
national  problems.  One  of  these  is  M.  L.  Benedum,  inter- 
nationally known  oil  producer  and  outstanding  financier  and 
citizen.     His  statement,  made  yesterday,  is  as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt  Is  driving  rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  an 
annual  national  income  of  $100.00C.OOO,000.  It  Is  obvious  that 
when  this  goal  is  attained  the  Governn)ent  can  realize  sufficient 
tax  revenues  to  meet  all  of  its  ordinary  expenses,  leaving  only  the 
expenditures  for  naticnal  defense,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  be  funded. 

Thfere  is  only  one  source  from  which  governmental  revenues  can 
be  appreciably  increased,  and  that  is  the  profits  of  cur  business 
enterprises  and  the  earnings  of  individuals.  You  cannot  tax 
deficits,  and  neither  can  you  turn  corporate  red  ink  into  govern- 
mental black  Ink  The  President  recogr.lzos  this  economic  funda- 
mental, and  that  is  why  lie  is  wisely  driving  so  relentlessly  toward 
an  Increased  national  income.  He  is  on  the  right  track,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  everyone  to  give  him  their  earnest  support  In  the  at- 
tainment of  a  necessary  and  much  desired  end,  and  I  believe 
they  will 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  immediately  ahead  to  cause  undue 
misgivings   about    the    future   of    the   country       There    has    been    a 

good  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm  about  the  labor  situation,  but  this 
has  not  been  justified  by  the  facts.  It  1*  true  that  the  headlines 
tell  us  of  strikes  htre  and  there,  but  we  are  prone  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  lor  evtry  man  on  strike  in  this  country  10.000  are  at 
work  Basically  the  labor  situation  is  sound  because  there  is  a 
better  understanding  between  employers  and  employees  today  than 
ever  before  and  because  the  le&dership  on  both  sides  Is  honest, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic.  I  am  impressed  that  the  country  Is 
particularly  blessed  at  this  time  by  having  as  spokesmen  for  labor 
men  of  the  character  of  those  now  in  position  of  leadership.  They 
are  as  devoted  to  American  institutions  ai  any  person  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  carrying  on  their  work  as  representatives  of  labor  they 
have  demonstrated   their  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing 

America's  great  peril  lies  in  the  more  distant  future  when  F>eace 
is  restored  to  the  world  and  stricken  Europe  begins  its  economic 
rehabilitation  We  shall  then  be  the  target  for  a  ruthless  and 
potentially  destructive  economic  warfare  Regardless  ol  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  we  are  certain  to  be  forced  into  competition  with 
the  cheap  and  perhaps  forced  labor  of  European  nations,  where 
living  standards,  always  far  short  of  ours,  will  undoubtedly  be  at 
the  lowest  point  in  contemporary  history.  While  wisely  preparing 
ourselves  for  defense  against  armed  aggression,  we  must  not  over- 
look preparation  for  defense  against  economic  aggression,  which 
has  potentialities  of  entailing  as  much  hardship  and  sacrifice  as 
physical  warfare  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  our  leaders  in 
government  industry,  and  labor  are  alert  to  this  situation. 
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Shall  a  Hundred  Thousand  Men  Be  Denied  Their 

Right? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  30.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Reuther,  following 
the  communistic  idea  he.  who  has  recently  proposed  to  the 
President  that  the  motor  industry  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  one  of  those  who  is  insisting  that  Ford  employees 
must  pay  tribute  before  they  can  work  at  their  jobs. 

The  Barbary  pirates  had  the  same  idea,  but  the  United 
States  Navy  gave  a  complete  and  effective  answer  by  shot 
and  shell. 

The  claim  of  Reuther  and  those  acting  with  him  is  that 
Pord  workers  are  underpaid  and  misused.  In  answer  to  that 
statement,  let  me  quote  here  a  full-page  ad  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  29.  19401 

\  DOES  irORD   PAT    GOOD   WAGEsVv. 

Here  are  ?ome  facts  about  Pord  labor.  They  cover  wages  hours. 
and  conditions  of  emplojrment  which  have  been  In  effect  for  more 
th.in  25  years. 

Duriiig  the  year  ended  November  30.  1940.  the  Ford  pay  rcU 
throughout  the  United  States  averaged  113.628  hourly  wage  earners, 
not  includmj?  office  employees,  students,  or  executives.  They  v.'ere 
paid  $135,105,630.13.  On  this  ba.sl8  the  average  annual  wage  was 
tl.629  05 

In  the  entire  United  States  there  are  employed  approximately 
46.000.000  workers.  According  to  the  latest  available  Government 
figures,  the  annual  average  wage  of  all  workers  in  employment 
covered  by  old-age  Insurance  law  was  $841. 

If  these  employees  received  the  same  average  wage  as  Pord 
employees,  the  workers  of  the  United  States  would  have  had  addi- 
tional wages  of  more  than  $35,000,000,000.  thus  increasing  the 
national  income  about  50  percent.  Think  what  such  an  increase 
would  mean  to  the  workers  of  this  country  and  to  the  American 
farmer,  whose  prices  are  based  on  the  national  Income. 

Wage  scales  In  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  Rouge  plants  are  divided  Into 
three  classifications : 

UnsUIIed:  Both  male  and  female,  without  experience,  classified 
as  nonproductive.     Minimum  hiring  wage,  75  cents  per  hour. 

Semiskilled:  Men  with  limited  experience,  classified  both  as  non- 
productive and  productive.  Minimum  hiring  wage.  80  cents  per 
hour 

Skilled:  Men  with  years  of  experience,  classified  as  productive 
employees.     Minimum  hiring  wage.  90  cents  per  hotir. 

Wages  paid  above  these  minimums  are  In  consideration  of  ability 
and  years  of  service. 

Mtnimum-wage  scales  for  unskUled  labor  at  the  Rouge  plant  are 
the  highest  in  the  industry.  Top  wages  for  skilled  lat)or  compare 
favorably  with,  or  are  higher  than  in  other  automobile  companies. 

So  much  for  wages.  Now  some  facts  on  labor  conditions  In  Ford 
plants : 

Not  only  are  sanitation  and  other  health  conditions  the  liest  In 
the  Industry,  but  Pord  also  leads  In  the  equipment  of  safety  devices 
for  the  protection  of  employees.  Proof  of  this  is  found  In  the  fol- 
Icwing  compensation-Insurance  figures  for  Ford  In  comparison  with 
other  plants: 

Out  of  its  vast  experience,  the  National  Association  of  Under- 
writers has  computed  a  national-average  rate  in  automotive  manu- 
facturing plants  that  is  in  excess  of  $1.50  premium  on  each  $100 
pay  roll. 

The  Pord  Motor  Co.'s  working  conditions  are  so  far  superior  that 
the  Ford  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  Is  less  than  50  cents  on 
each  $100  pay  roll. 

This  indicates  that  the  chance  of  injury  In  a  Pord  plant  is  much 
less  than  in  the  average  automobile  plant. 

The  Pord  Motor  Co.  has  no  age  limit  for  labor,  and  In  fact  de- 
liberately attempts  to  keep  older  workers  working.  The  average  age 
of  Ford  workers  *t  the  Rouge  and  nearby  plants  is  38.7.  The  young- 
est worker  U  18.  The  oldest,  a  railroad-car  inspector,  is  87.  We 
have  a  crane  operator  who  Is  86  and  a  die  maker  who  is  83. 

A  recent  check-up  shows  that  nearly  one-half  the  workers  at 
the^e  Pord  plants  were  40  or  over,  falling  Into  age  groups  as  follows : 

Twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  are  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  SO. 

Fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tblrty-one  are  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  00 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  70. 


Four  hundred  and  seventeen  are  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80 

Twelve  are  between  the  ages  of  80  and  90. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  regular  employees,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  has  hired,  at  the  same  regular  hourly  wage,  thousands  of  work- 
ers who  are  blind,  crippled,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  normal 
productive  work  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  10.000 
such  workers  on  the  Ford  pay  roll.  They  are  not  selected  for  their 
ability  to  build  cars  or  to  maintain  the  plant.  They  are  on  the  pay 
roll  because  of  Henry  Ford's  bflief  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
large  company  to  lal>or  goes  beyond  the  p>olnt  at  which  the  unfor- 
tunate worker  can  no  longer  produce  profitably. 

The  above  are  facts.  They  have  been,  and  still  are,  open  to 
anyone  who  really  wants  to  deal  in  facts.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
get  a  Job  •  •  •  buy  a  car  •  •  •  or  place  a  national- 
defense  contract  on  the  basis  of  fair-labor  treatment  must  place  the 
Pord  Motor  Co.  at  the  top  nt  his  eligible  list. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 


The  Wide  Horizon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Dcceviher  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  December  26.  1940: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  E>ecember  26.  1940) 

THE    WIDE    HORIZON — THE   GRANGE    SHOWS    THE    WAT 

(By  Dorothea  Kahn) 

For  a  lesson  in  the  practice  of  democracy,  lock  to  the  farmers. 
Some  seven  decades  ago  their  leaders  established  a  farm  fraternity. 
the  National  Grange,  and  ever  since  they  have  been  getting  ex- 
perience in  running  their  own  organizations  on  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic plan 

Never  has  that  plan  worked  more  smoothlv  than  at  th  national 
convention  held  recently  in  Syracuse.  N  Y  Although  there  were 
seenninzly  dlvisivp  issues  on  the  agenda  delegates  who  camp  to  the 
convention  with  widely  different  programs  of  farm  .Tid  managed 
to  find  enough  common  ground  by  the  time  the  meeting  ended  to 
sign  their  names  to  a  joint  .sUteraent  Best  of  all,  neither  sld*"  felt 
it  had  lost  anv-thln^  vital 

The  issue  that  threatened  to  divide  the  grangers  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  1939  annual  convention  in  Portland.  Oreg  It  con- 
cerned the  question  of  a  remedy  for  low  farm  prices  Western 
Orange  leaders  headed  by  Erv-in  E  King  ma.ster  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  proposed  a  co.?t-of -production  plan  that  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  the  other  State  Orange  leaders  The  minority 
was  given  a  respectful  hearing  but  it  was  clear  that  it  was  istill  a 
minority  when  the  convention  ended.  It  had  gained  one  important 
concession,  however  A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  plan 
this  group  offered  and  report   to  the  next   annval   meeting 

Well,  the  committee  was  due  to  report  at  Syracuse  this  year 
Would  there  be  an  irrpconcllable  controversy  over  the  is'^ue?  The 
two  sides  .seemed  so  far  apart 

It  did  take  the  committee  a  long  time  to  finish  its  buslnes.s  Day 
after  day  of  the  convention  passed  and  sti!!  the  three  members 
were  not  agreed  on  a  final  statement  The  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion— the  nhith— was  reached  Stilt  the  statfment  wa.snt  ready 
There  was  a  morning  session,  an  afternoon  meeting  Stil!  the  three 
men  appointed  to  bring  in  the  report  hadnt  been  able  to  draft  a 
statement  they  believed  would  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  order 

Members  began  to  wonder  Then  came  the  announcement  that 
the  committee  report  would  be  made  after  the  turkey  dinner  on 
the  program  for  that  day 

Just  how  much  the  Jolly  get-together  had  to  do  with  the  final 
stage  of  the  report  can't  be  told,  but  the  signatures  were  written 
to  it  after  the  mince  pie  was  eaten  So  well  was  the  job  done  that 
the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Grange  con.posed  of  men  of  all 
Shades  of  opinion  presented  the  committee  report  with  their  ap- 
proval, and  it  went  through  the  convention  without  a  dissenting 
vote  A  two-price  plan  for  farm  products  had  been  outlined  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  west  coasters,  and  also  to  the  conservative 
East      The  head  of  the  Grange's  agricultural   committee.  Walter  F 

Kirk,  of  Ohio,  was  given  credit  for  some  of  the  most  Important  work 
in  harmonizing  the  different  groups. 

A  great  many  other  issues  were  ironed  out  bv  committees  The 
practice  of  this  organization  is  to  encourage  every  delegate  to  sub- 
mit resolutions  and  to  present  his  views  in  committee  hearings 

Final  decisions  on  policy  rest  with  the  votai^  delegates,  two  from 
each  grange  State  (One  is  the  grange  master,  the  ether  is  his 
wife.)      Before  the  vote  i&  taken  there  is  opportunity  for  duciissic»i 
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from  the  floor  Di.scussion  this  year  brought  out  striking  differ- 
ences in  Xhv  problems  facing  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  end.  decisions  were  generally  made  from  a  national  rather  than 
from  a  State  ba.'^is 

Elections  were  condticted  in  the  most  democratic  manner,  by 
secret  ballot,  and  without  nominations  The  Grange  makes  a 
charming  ceremony  of  voting.  A  New  England  member  of  long 
standing  plays  a  lilting  march  on  the  piano,  the  roll  call  of  States 
is  taken,  and  two  by  two  the  voting  delei^ales  step  forward  and  drop 
their  ballots  in  the  box.  Then  the  music  ceases  and  officers  count 
the  ballots  aloud.  If  there  is  no  majority  the  little  march  starts 
up  again 

When  the  delegates  finished  voting  for  officers  and  on  resolutions 
this  year,  many  pxprcfsed  their  satisfaction  over  the  harmonious 
outcome  By  their  happy  expressions  you  could  tell  democracy 
had  worked  in  this  group 


Giving  Away  Defenses  of  the  United  States 
I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OK  MISSOIRI 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


TELEGRAM  SENT  TO  PRESIDENT  SIGNED  BY  VERNE  MARSHALL. 
OF  THE  NO  FOREIGN  WAR  COMMITTEE,  AND  3,500  OTHER 
CITIZENS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Unitt^d  States  on  Satur- 
day, signed  by  Verne  Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  chair- 
man of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee,  and  3.500  other 
humble  American  citizens.  I  understand  that  the  number  of 
signers  has  risen  to  over  11,000,  but  I  ask  that  the  names  of 
the  3,500  who  signed  the  original  telegram  be  printed  along 
with  the  telf grani  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram,  with  the  signatures, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

December  28.  1940. 
President  Fr-anklin  D.  Roosevtlt, 

The  White  House.  Washtn^ton.  D   C  : 

Two  days  ago  there  was  released  at  the  Wliite  Hou.se  a  telegram 
Signed  by  some  170  persons  designated  as  prominent  The  tele- 
gram urged  vou,  as  Chief  Executive,  to  help  sweep  away  the  "igno- 
rance and  lethargy  and  disbelief  here  in  the  United  States  which 
ccwrcspond  to  a  condition  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  1933.  wh  cli 
"brought  many  European  democracies  to  their  grave  and  led  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  thin  edge  of  disister  " 

May  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee,  in  all  respect,  humbly  add 
its  request  to  the  urgent  plea  of  the  170  prominent  Americans?  If 
the  people  of  the  world  ever  are  given  by  their  governmental  leaders 
the  truth  which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  understand  why 
great  wars  are  fought,  there  will  be  no  more  great  wars  Conse- 
quently the  .signers,  of  last  Thursday  s  telegiam  have  driven  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  renewed  crisis  with  which  all  governments  have 
been  struggling  since  thp  autumn  of  1939  If  you  answer  their 
plea.  Europe's  current  phase  of  an  interminable  war  will  end 
within  a  few  weeks 

Borause  of  the  telegram  signed  by  the  170  prominent  Americans 
and  dispatched  to  you  the  No  Foreign  War  Committ^'e  sends  this 
message,  frigned  bv  thousands  of  the  common  people  who  furnlFh 
the  cannon  fodder  and  the  food  for  war.  who  fight  and  die  in  wars 
forced  on  them  by  their  governments,  and  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
musi  pay  for  those  wars. 

The  signers  of  this  telegram  are  not  prominent  They  are  just 
everyday,  red-blocded  patriotic  Americans  who  are  prouJ  to  con- 
fess that  they  always  put  their  country — the  United  States  of 
America  —first  In  their  rvcrj-  consideration  of  International  events 
and  situations.  Next  thev  consider  the  intcrosts  of  other  countries 
and   peoples,    but   invariably   in   the   light  of    their   own   national 

interests  ^    »     .. 

They  are  immble  but  courageous  citizens  who  believe  that  their 
country  s  forelKn  policy  ca<;llv  might  bo  summrd  vip  in  two  word.«i — 

America  Always.  It  is  their  conviction  that  a  mighty  America, 
alive  to  the  physical,  material,  moral,  and  spinttial  needs  of  thiS 
trouliled  world.  ml",ht  m  fact  give  that  constructive  leadership  to 
all  peoples  whlcli  you  so  frequently  have  said  the  United  Stales 
must  give.  If  civilization  is  to  be  saved. 

Tlie  many  slfnors  of  this  telegram,  from  numerous  States,  re- 
spectfully asit  you.  Mr.  President,  to  tell  them,  in  your  radio  broad- 


cast Siniday  evening,  that  the  assurances  you  pave  them  in  th^ 
recent  I*residential  campaign  will  be  kept,  to  the  letter.  They  be- 
lieved in  you  when  you  offered  those  assurances,  and  they  bellcvo 
in  you  today. 

After  you  have  swept  away  our  "ignorance  and  lethargy  and  dis- 
belief." said  by  the  170  signers  of  last  Thursday's  telegram  to  be 
endangering  the  United  States  as  they  endangered  the  strangled 
democracies  ol  Europe,  these  common  people  will  rise  en  masse  to 
help  you  end  this  war.  and  all  wars. 

Once  the  people  of  the  world  arc  permitted  to  know  what  ha* 
been  kepi  from  them  about  the  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
realities  which  are  the  real  causes  of  Europe's  and  Asia's  everlastinjj 
conflicts,  those  conflicts  will  ctase  for  all  time.  Then  that  good- 
neighbor  policy  so  commendably  encouraged  by  you,  as  our  Presi- 
dent, will  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  myth.  The  trade  routes 
of  the  world  will  be  open  to  all  countries,  thios  enabling  their 
peoples  actually  to  give  democracy  an  opportunity  for  birth,  develop- 
ment, and  permanency 

The  signers  of  this  telegram  were  asked  to  give  It  their  approval 
as  common  people  who  realize  that  this  war  is  not  being  fought  for 
democratic  principles  any  more  than  was  the  1914-18  phase  of  the 
same  war  The  world  had  a  20-year  armistice  after  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  proved  that  the  chapter  then  closed.  In  an  endless  war, 
most  definitely  had  not  been  fought  to  save  the  world  for  democracy. 
Al.so  the  signers  of  this  tele::;ram  respectfully  ask  you.  as  their 
hlgliest  elected  public  servant  and  governmental  leafier,  not  to  lend 
or  give  away  the  defenses  of  their  Nation  as  you  propose  to  ask 
Congress  that  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  those  defenses  be  leaned  or 
given  to  Britain  We  hope  that  somehow  every  genuine  democratic 
principle  for  which  Britain  .stands  may  survive  this  calamitous 
renewal  of  Europe's  ancient  war.  no  phase  of  which  ever  has  been 
foiiglit  to  promote  or  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  pure  democracy. 
Trusting  that  you  are  correctly  informed  when  you  repeatedly 
tell  them  that  their  own  country's  defenses  are  dangerously  inade- 
quate, and  that  all  haste  must  be  made  In  a  furious  effort  to 
strengthen  those  defenses  against  some  aggressor  who  may  have 
designs  upon  tills  hemisphere,  the  common  people  of  the  great 
Middle  West,  and  many  States  outside  that  solidly  American  area, 
are  fearful  when  they  see  so  much  of  their  defense  equipment  and 
material  shipped  overseas. 

If  Ergland's  plight  is  critical  as  you  tell  us.  there  Is  possibility 
that  she  may  be  unable  much  lou'^cr  to  withstand  aggressor  attack 
upon  her  Empire  Mr  Knudsen  long  delayed  his  admission  that 
our  defense  program  lags,  a  fact  which  otjservant  Americans  had 
known  for  months.  But.  now  that  we  know  of  this  lag.  which  we 
are  told  is  threatening  to  our  security  and  peace,  it  is  normal  that 
we  .<-hould  worry  about  the  dangers  reportedly  confronting  us  here 
in  the  United  States  Seme  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the.se  dangers  are  as  acute  as  pictured  But.  as  good  Americans,  we 
."^hould  accept  the  word  of  our  President;  and  we  do. 

.\fter  you  have  spoken  to  us  tomorrow  evening  our  Ignorance 
and  lethargy  and  disbelief  douhtlers  will  have  been  removed  And 
then,  as  the  170  prominent  Americans  said  in  their  Thursday  tele- 
gram, our  democracy  will  have  been  Insulated  against  such  dreadful 
extinction  as  has  overtaken  demccracies  elsewhere. 

There  are  .some  3.500  si.£;natures  on  this  telegram,  Mr  President. 
If  it  be  your  desire  to  have  more  sii^natures,  in  proof  of  the  convic- 
tions, sincerity,  and  Americanism  of  the  common  people  of  the 
Middle  West  and  other  States,  and  will  so  advise  your  secretary. 
Mr  Early,  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee  will  be  happy  to  send 
them  along,  by  telegraph,  prepaid. 
Respectfully. 

Vernf  Marsh  *ll. 
Chairman.  No  Foreign    War  Committee. 
The    following    common    people    whose    permission    to    use    their 
names  is  of  record  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  office  of  the  No  Foreign  War 
Committee: 

The  Reverend  Oliver  Stevenson.  Grundy  Center;  Gene  Rosenthal, 
Muscatine:  E  G  Bauman.  Cedar  Rapids;  P  A  Pu.«aterl.  Cedar 
Rapid.s;  Lester  R  Taylor  and  Ansia  K  Taylor.  Mount  Vernon; 
Lou's  Biondo.  Cedar  Rapids;  George  Owen.  Cedar  Rapids;  Walter 
H  Miller,  Mrs.  Andrew  Miller,  and  Lcreita  Miller,  all  of  Rockwell; 
George  Atkinson.  Mrs.  Gco»-ge  Atkinson.  Mrs  Mary  Dexter.  Lewis 
Dexter,  all  of  West  Liberty;  Charles  C  Cacek.  Lulu  M  Cacek,  Leona 
M.  Janesovsky.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids:  S  B.  Crouch,  Jefferson;  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Lawbaugh,  Lottie  M  Lawbaugh,  Roy  Downer.  Joseph  Onofrlo. 
all  of  C*dar  Rapids;  A  J.  Schueler.  Alburnett;  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Wells. 
Maude  Wells  Sheets,  Charles  C.  Conkling.  all  of  Des  Moines;  P.  J. 
Ciietzen.  Charles  City:  C  H  Daubeiidiek.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Porter- 
field,  and  Loleta  PoVterfield,  all  of  Jeller.'-cn;  Mr  iii:d  Mrs.  Carl  J. 
Listen.  Tama:  Ernest  A.  Willman,  Jefferson;  Leva  Field,  Lisbon; 
E  H.  Schlooman.  Mankato,  Minn  :  Rob.~it  P.  Fleege,  Galena,  111.; 
Mr  and  Mrs  J  A  Scliultz.  Albert  Ijoa.  Minn  ;  the  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
George  Stauffacher,  William  Schumacher.  Mark  Anderson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  R  A  Koehn.  and  Carl  Kcehn.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Tobe  A. 
Brown.  Anamosa;  J.  H  Bremmer.  Eldor.-i;  Oscar  Schroeder.  Luzerne; 
W  R  Craig  George  Raab?.  and  W.  A.  Bu'/.loff.  all  of  Belle  Plaine; 
Arnold  Hiidepolil  and  Otto  Hudepnhl.  WiUiamslaurg;  Raymond 
Hoots.  Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  Hoots,  Rockwell:  Pete  E^-peneen,  West 
Liberty:  Mr  and  Mrs  C  H  Tenpler,  Jewell;  William  Martin,  Des 
Momr-s;  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Pestotnik.  Bcione;  Mrs  P  F  Hopkins, 
Des  Mollies;  Mrs  D  C  Li  nShan.  LpMar.s;  Bill  Schwelker  and  Hermaii 
Schwelker.  Des  Moines;  LaTie  Lowery,  Osreola;  Elizabeth  Jordan  and 
Mary  Jordan,  Marshalltown;  A  O.  McMahon,  Newton:  Rex  Mc- 
Cllntock,  Osceola;  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Biederman,  Des  Motnes. 
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H.  P  Darbyshlrc.  Ottumwa;  V.  D.  Rector.  Omaha:  W.  H.  Tyler, 
Iowa  City:  Chris  J.  Langskov,  Waterloo:  Don  Repass.  Waterloo:  Mr. 
and  Mrs  George  H.  Jones.  Clinton:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Fields  and  Char- 
lotte Fields.  LaPorte  City:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Smith.  Ur.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wannamaker.  all  of  Marengo: 
W  C  St  Clair.  Waterloo:  H.  W.  Dudley.  Manchester;  Herb  Schram. 
Manchester;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Nail  Lutes.  Dubuque:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Ott.  Waterloo;  Paul  R.  Kohl.  Iowa  City:  David  B.  Laird.  Helen 
Betty  Laird.  Cedar  Rapids;  A.  A.  Cock.  Cedar  Rapids;  Katherine 
Seely  and  Charles  Scely.  Jr..  Ananiosa;  Mr  and  Mrs  B.  H.  Peck,  and 
Gecrpe  C    Smith.  Cedar  Raoid-s 

Helen  Fawev.  George  E.  Harms.  Nellie  Harms.  George  Harms.  Jr.. 
T.  J  Kane.  Nate  Kane.  W.  K.  Engleman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Spring- 
steen Charlotte  Springsteen,  and  Mary  Engleman.  all  cf  Cedar 
Rapids:  Ray  Mess  Waterloo.  E.  H.  McCoy.  Waterloo:  Dr.  G.  W.  Lor- 
feld.  Etavenport:  Charles  J.  Kell.  Margaret  Kell.  A.  Phillip.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  P  J.  McK<m.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Ed  Evans.  Vinton;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Dempsy  Jones,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
E  B  Laurer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Augustine  all  of  Cedar  Rapids; 
Ned  Taylor,  Calmar;  L.  A.  Bickford.  Waterloo:  Charles  R.  Anderson. 
Mollne.  111.;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Walker.  Cedar  Rapids:  Joe  Hartman.  Ot- 
tumwa The  Reverend  Alfred  W.  Swan,  Blrs.  P.  H  Gray,  Anna  Mae 
DavLs.  the  Reverend  L  B  Mcseley.  the  Reverend  G.  L  Collins,  and 
Fred  E  Rlsser,  all  of  Madison.  Wis  :  E.  Krueger,  Waterloo:  L.  L. 
Hance.  Rock  Island,  111.;  Dr.  J.  R.  Shorey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  Oysler, 
all  of  Davenport 

NAMES    FDOM    CALIFORNIA 

Leo  L  Mak.  Helen  D  Mak  and  the  Rev  H  H  Dlers.  all  of 
Waterloo:  Dr  Bertha  Messersmith.  Des  Moines:  John  Winter.  Clin- 
ton; Mr  nnd  Mrs.  W.  C  Crawford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Davis,  and 
Charles  D  Nolan,  all  of  Cedar  Ripids;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K  Hawkins, 
Charles  City:  M  N  Andersen.  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Rayman.  Mrs. 
Ann  Morris,  Jean  Muir.  and  Mrs.  William  Muir,  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

George  A.  Flood.  Emmetsburg;  C.  R.  Costlnson.  Kewanee.  Ill  ; 
Charles  C  Cunzman.  P.  J.  Chapman,  and  Ruby  L  Chapman,  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  H  E.  Vanderllnden.  Marlon:  Prank  OToole.  and  Nola 
OToole,  Belle  Plalne;  Dr.  Francis  H  Flceee.  Galena.  III.:  H  Ipram, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Carl  E  Pranks,  Chris  J  Miller.  John  Redman.  Freda 
Redman,  Gus  C.  Slebke,  John  S  McCullogh.  C  J.  Ainsworth,  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Davis  Greer.  Jack  Rice.  George  Rice.  Carl  Fox.  Paul  Reichardt.  Jack 
Frost.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Vaverka,  Frank  Lange,  all  of  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Sam  Plnkerton.  Fred  House.  Fra  ik  McNamara  Joseph  Rooney. 
Mason  Thompson.  Earl  Norrls.  Prank  Payne  Ben  Rose,  and  John 
Hantell.  all  of  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Arthur  Widger.  Alameda.  Calif  ; 
Al  Dahlln.  Burllngame.  Calif. 

Ben  Bronkschroeder.  Port  Madison:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Starr.  Cedar 
Rapids;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  B  L3tts.  Mason  City;  Mrs  Edna  K.  Hitch. 
Fort  Madison;  John  Wagner.  John  B  Wagner,  Anna  Wagner,  Elretta 
Wagner,  and  Charles  Wagner,  all  of  Ottumwa. 

EASTERN    IOWA    RESPONDS 

Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bittner.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  May,  all  of 
Waterloo;  Wendell  Hoopes.  Muscatine:  A.  L.  Briar.  Mason  City: 
Ernest  W.  Hoopes.  Muacatino:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Christie,  Ottumwa: 
Flora  M.  Burton.  Minnie  Ottomyer,  Mrs.  Anna  Sleraantel,  and  Helene 
Schlapp,  all  of  Fort  Madison. 

W  P  Urenn.  Clara  L.  Urenn.  Plymouth:  FTed  Nuxoll,  Clara  NuxoU 
Gust  Seubert,  Joe  Seubert,  OUle  Seubert.  and  Cyril  Nuxoll.  all  of 
Marathon,  Wis,.  D.  J.  Meggenbcrg.  Manchester:   Mr    and  Mrs.  R    E 
Hetz,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schwartz.  Burlington. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Rathe,  Carl  F.  Grawe.  Theo  Hanker.  Mrs.  Mary  Grawe. 
and  P.  C.  Grawe.  all  of  Waverly. 

Mrs.  George  Bowman.  Newton:  Florence  Blackman.  Knoxvllle: 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  O'Brien.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  M.  Davis.  Howard 
Davis.  Paul  Schone.  Sarah  Schone.  Bertha  Schone.  Gloria  Schone. 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Wharton.  Iowa  City. 

M.  M.  Collogan.  Grand  Junction;  Ben  Conery.  Luella  Conery.  Bev- 
erly Conery.  and  Marlon  Conery.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Fred  Wleck.  Paul  Wieck.  Forrest  Wleck.  all  of  Traer:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Don  Jayne.  Cedar  Rapids:  Hans  Wieck.  Clutier:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Mueller  and  A.  H.  Mueller.  Manly;  L.  W.  Gerth.  Wapello- 
Fred  McCulloch.  Belle  Plalne  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H  Yerkesk,  Toledo; 
H.  E.  Deke.  Traer;  Claude  P.  Roemer.  Hampton;  A.  H.  Dielschnelder 
Conrad;  Dr.  A.  I.  Solbrlg,  Marengo. 

OTHER  STATES  Ra>l.T 

R.  F.  Starsl.  LeMars;  Q.  William  Vos.  Jr..  Sully;  George  P.  Dieck- 
man.  Mason  City;  P.  A.  Froehner  and  family;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  w  A. 
Leonard.  Muscatine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Lorenzen.  Waterloo;  Carl 
Busch.  Mankato.  Minn.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Johnson,  Ramsay. 
Mich  ;  C.  L.  Evans,  Fairmont.  Minn.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dutcher. 
Marengo:  George  W.  Ploghoft.  Des  Moines;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Jensen, 
Creston. 

H.  C.  Shaw.  KmmeUburg:  Harl  Russell.  Marshalltown;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  WUllams.  Rock  Island.  Hi.;  N.  W.  Topf.  Sallx;  Dr 
George  W  Diver.  Dallas  City.  111.;  W.  C.  Wagner.  Canton.  Mo.;  J  F. 
Ding.  Ottumwa;  Charles  E.  Wilkie,  Marshalltown;  Grant  Ballantlne. 
Bloomlngton.  Wis.;  Catharine  Collins;  the  Reverend  and  »4rs.  L.  B. 
Cassel.  James  Cassel,  Warren  Cassel.  all  of  Des  Moines. 

E.  Roy  Arnold.  Rachel  Parett.  Charles  Prescoln.  Mrs.  Bertha  Fres- 
coln.  Mrs.  Mary  Prescoln.  all  of  Batavla. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Peterson.  Thresa  Peterson.  Dick  Peterson.  Stanley  Pe- 
terson. Elizabeth  Peterson,  Joe  Peterson,  all  of  Cedar  Falls;   Ray- 


mond W.  Cross,  Mrs.  W.  W  Cross,  Waterloo-  J  E  Drake.  F  Zissler, 
John  C.  Primus,  all  of  Cedar  Fall?;  Dick  Telllnghulsen,  Allison:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Benckendorf.  G.  G  Benckendorf.  Roberta  VanGllder. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L  Schmolt,  Mrs   C  J   Rudolph,  all  of  Waterloo 

H.  J.  Doderer,  Mason  City;  Alfred  P  Gehl.  Cascade:  F  W.  Schmid. 
Dubuque;  Harry  Kohlmorgan,  Flora  Kohlmorgan,  Wilbur  Kohlmor- 
gan,  all  of  Keokuk:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J  Smith.  Mollne.  Ill  ;  Wil- 
liam Cunningham.  Mary  Cunningham.  Clinton;  Charles  A.  Harring- 
ton. Edna  Harrington.  John  Kehoe.  Mary  Kehoe,  Arthur  Watson, 
Maxtme  Watson,  Roy  Hawkln,  Lyle  Jermann,  Helen  Jermann,  H.  C. 
schrage.  all  of  Waterloo. 

SENTIMENT   WIDESPREAD 

Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  P  Foley.  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  F  Foley.  Mr  and 
Mrs,  C.  H  Bossong,  Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Campbell.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
W    L.  Goodwin,  all  of  Galesburg.  111. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H  KUngman.  Cedar  Falls;  F  Schoenbohm.  Den- 
ver, Iowa:  Mrs.  Noll  Rhinos.  Lamont:  Mr  and  M.^-s  Clarence  Hanson, 
La  Crosse.  Wis.;  E  W  Williams.  Jesse  R  Williams.  Miss  Clara  Mar- 
shall, all  of  Manchester:  Patrick  S.  Powers.  E  M.  Wing.  Fritz  W. 
Knipp.  all  of  Wat<?rlco. 

Joe  Gardner.  Anna  Gardner.  A  H  Niewohner.  Mrs  Esther  Nlc- 
wchncr.  F  A  Lavell.  Dcrlcna  Hagemann,  Joe  F  Grawe,  Esther  Grawe, 
al!  of  Waverly;  Ray  Mumpe/,  Daven  Mumper,  Wilme  Wunnenberg. 
Alfred  Wunnenberg.  Mark  E  Myers.  Bonne  Boesch.  all  of  Burling- 
ton: Ted  Althoff,  William  Althoff.  Mr,  and  Mrs  Prank  Althoff.  all 
of  Dyersville. 

Tlie  Reverend  O.  J.  Fix,  Osceola:  Charles  Kneller.  Creston;  Lewis 
Dobbortm  and  Herman  Aldinger.  Nevada;  M  M  Griepenburg  and 
F.  K.  Griepenburg.  Remsen  Mr.  and  Mrs  N  E.  Getman,  Rock 
Rapids:  Ralph  Moore.  Ruth  Moore.  Margaret  Moore.  Dorothy  Moore, 
all  of  Newton;  Edgar  J  Otto,  Ames;  A,  F,  Bowers.  Marshalltown: 
G    H    Miller  and  A    E    Zimmerman,  Fort  Dodge 

M--,  an-1  Mrs  A  D.  Lon^.  Fairflcld;  F,  J  Kuncl.  Karl  Hlnkle,  and 
Delos  Schraber.  all  of  Iowa  City:   Mrs.  F.  G.  Orris.  Lehigh;   Herbert 

I    C     Ecklcs.    Marshalltown:    John    Lampe.    Manning;    ''At     and    Mrs. 

I  George  Gardas  Sibley:  Dr  J  Clark  Cooper  Dr  Margaret  M  C(X)pcr. 
and  Prcf   Zada  M    Cooper,  all  of  Villisca;   Erwin  Keeker.  Richard  R. 

I  Clem  E.  O  Edmonson,  and  J  C  Behm.  all  of  Ames;  the  Reverend 
E.  Lehne.  Dayton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Nlewald  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Klllips.   Oskalorsa. 

SUPPORT    FROM    CAPITAL    CITY 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ed  Knlppel  and  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Drees.  Carroll; 
Mr  and  Mrs  J  R  Nichols  and  Mrs  Axa  Richardson.  Glidden; 
Richard  Rothfus  Des  Moines:  J  J  Fleming.  Walt  Fleming,  and 
Louise  Fleming.  Osceola;  C.  J  Johnson.  Derby;  Jay  Forney,  Des 
Mo-nts;  Joseph  Strahle.  Iowa  City:  H,  E.  Ritz  and  L.  L,  Hinkley, 
Eldon;  R    A   Peterson.  Des  Moines;  Oscar  C.  Vik.  Onawa 

Robert  J.  Martin,  Dr  Robert  Martin.  Jr.,  Jack  Martin,  and  Janet 
Martin,  all  of  Burlington:  Lenore  Layer.  Richiad  Alexander,  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ed  Lagerquist,  all  of  Marion;  Alfred  Ovel,  John  Ovel. 
Elvira  Ovel.  Frances  Ahlers,  John  Ahlers,  and  Elmer  Ahlers,  Dyers- 
ville; Mr  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  Gummert.  Donald  Gummert.  Walter 
Gummert.  Hazel  Gummert.  Dorothy  Gummert.  all  of  Ferguson; 
Palmer  Vickers.  Henry  Faha.  and  Dr'E  F   Mueller,  all  of  Dversville'. 

Elmer  Cook.  Naomi  Cook,  Nina  Cook.  Cash  Flesher,  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Earl  Myers  all  of  Vinton:  Mr  and  Mrs  G  R  SpetMer.  Spencer- 
Henry  Montag,  West  Bend;  Henry  Vust.  W  M  Vust.  William  DeBoer', 
Enno  Venenga.  and  John  Vust.  all  of  Little  Rock;  William  H. 
I  Yungclas,  Webster  City;  Mr  and  Mrs  Ed,  J  Albrecht.  Wall  Lake. 
I  Jam.es  C.  Rae.  Marcus;  Albert  Nescher.  Carroll:  Mr  and  Mrs, 
Victor  Staab  Wall  Lake:  Henrv  Klock.^iem.  Mr  and  Mrs  Howard 
Klockslem.  Lee  Klcxiksi'^m  Dr  R  G  Klockslem,  and  Harold  Klock- 
slem,  all  of  Grand  Junction;  A.  J  Polking  and  Urban  Polking.  Car- 
roll: Charley  Reimers,  F.oid  Loek.  D  G  Heuer.  T.  F  Heuer,  W  Olson. 
Mrs.  Wade  Olson.  Nata  Heuer,  Francis  Froelich.  and  Herman  Koep! 
all  of  Everly, 

The  Reverend  and  Mrs  Carl  Byrd,  George  Lewis,  and  Luella 
Lewis,  all  of  Marshalltown:  George  Nichols,  Anna  Nichols.  Cleo 
Nichols.  Eileen  Nichols,  NpIHp  Brown.  Dorothea  Hall,  and  Joseph 
Hall,  all  of  Albion:  A  H.  Brose.  La  Grange.  Mo  ;  L.  A.  Norton  and 
Mrs    E    P.  Norton,  Iowa  City:   Mr    and  Mrs    Clyde  Raney,  Marengo. 

IOWA    FALLS    WELL    REPRESEN-fED 

Claus  Poppen.  Henry  Poppen,  Harm  de  Wall  and  Henry  Rickliffs, 
all  Of  Palmer;  Ida  Deveraux,  Grlnnell:  Leonard  Last,  W  F,  Klemme, 
Elizabeth  Elliott,  Mary  Stranger.  Elizal)eth  Humeston.  Bessie  Vand- 
warker,  Gordon  Collins,  Jean  Collins.  Anna  Cregg.  Kathryn  Welden, 
Ann  Armentrout,  Ida  Calne,  and  Blanche  Stoddard  all  of  Iowa 
Falls. 

Anna  Gabriel.  Storm  Lake;  Jack  Auen  and  William  Schafer 
Breda;  Henry  Paul.sen.  Anthon;  Dr  P  A,  Nothnagel  Oclwein' 
Arnold  Carlson.  Lucille  Carlson,  and  Tlllie  Morse,  allof  Marshall - 
town;  M.  B.  Farwell.  Fort  Dodge;  C.  O.  IngersoU,  Iowa  City  E  M 
Perkins,  H.  Householder,  and  L.  R.  Willard,  all  of  Marshalltown- 
C.  S.  Mundorf,  and  Fred  Rlepe.  Griswold;  Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond 
Burnell,  Mr  and  Mrs  Jack  Kobes.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jake  Kot>es  Jr  all 
of  Iowa  City. 

Morris  Crlspen,  Des  Moines:  Leonard  Casteel.  Earlville    John  R 
Elder,  State  Center;    C.   H.   Fisher,  Indlanola;    Mr    and  Mrs    John 
S.  Arendts,  and  Dr,  Earl  M    Eaton.  Cedar  Rapids;  L    C    Falknburg 
Ann  Palkinburg,  Virginia  Zinser,  Charles  A.  Carlson,  Lila  M   Carlson 
Eleanor  Asp,  Lillian  Berklund,  George  Zinser,  and  James  Falkinbure' 
all  of  Mollne,  111  ^' 

Carl  P.  Hoare,  Dubuque:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Dooley    Austin 
Minn.;    the  Beverand  and  Mrs    G.  E.  Melchert  and  Mr.  and  Mrs' 
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Roger  TiUapau;;h.  Waterloo;  Henry  Wagner.  Dflphina  Wagner.  Mel- 
vln  Wacner.  nnd  Marie  Hulloran,  all  of  Eastman.  Wis  ;  Mr  and  Mrs 
Leo  S.  Stringer.  A  J  Duke,  and  Mrs.  J.  S  Duke,  all  of  Waterloo; 
Paul  Hawker  and  Marvin  Hawker.  Manchester, 

Mr    and  Mrs    T    O,  Skjele  and  Mr    and  Mrs    R,  F   Bowers,  Forest 
City:    A    M    Kelsey.   Ottumwa;    Herbert   Niewohner,   Theresa   Akers.    ^ 
K.  L    Stufflebeam.   F    C    Koch,  Earl   McGrane,   Delbert  McFarland,    i 
Earl  Hill.  M    F    Kleinschmidt.  Lloyd  C.  Colburn.  Louis  Gambriana. 
Ben   Cole,   and   Helen   Lewis,   all   of  Waverly:    Alfred   J.   Danielson. 
Davenport;  Mrs.  Jo  eph  T.  Starr  and  Mary  C  Starr.  Dubuque. 

WATERLOO   ENDORSES   COMMITTEE 

Edward  Meier.  John  Meier.  Rosalia  Meier,  Victor  Meier.  Othnar 
M^ier  Gilbert  Rottinghaus.  Fred  Dausener  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  E  M. 
Schumacher,  all  of  Waterloo;  Mr,  and  Mrs  W,  O  Markee,  Plymouth, 
ni  ;  V.'alter  G  Meyer.  M"rw\-n  R.  Bryan.  Clarence  Ducker.  Karl  W, 
Mever.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  H    Mever,  and  .^nna  Adklns,  all  of  Waverly. 

Thoma.'^  C.  Lcder.  Henrv  C  Smith,  Lulu  D  Smith.  JoFse  L  Holden, 
Tobn  Brown,  Clarence  Gauch.  George  D  Preston,  Nlles  Dayhoff. 
A,  D  AlMson.  F  C  Dutcher.  J.  L.  Soper.  Cecil  Calvert.  Ed  McAleer, 
Marie  La7lo.  N  Taylor.  Salvadore  Lazio,  Emll  Relmer.  Jack  McCul- 
loueh.  all  of  Anamc.^a. 

Harold  McDanlel,  Ivan  Connell.  N.  H.  Weiss,  Fred  C,  AUhen,  Jchn 
F,  Htntz.  O  N  VanVoltenberg,  Nell  Turner.  Robert  Newhard.  Nick 
Schwartz.  Vincent  F.  Ba'.car,  Bill  Smith.  H  Rickels.  C.  C  Barker. 
J  H  Cooper.  Francis  T  Merz.  E.  W.  Corwln.  Clarence  Dirks.  Alva 
Wink.  Wilbur  A.  Lcehr.  Otto  Plond.  and  H.  D  McMurrln,  all  of 
Anamosa 

C.  S  Woodward,  L  L  Doolittle,  F  L.  StouRhton.  G  R  Wilkinson, 
Carl  Nisslv.  John  D  McCrea.  Ralph  Holms.  E  V.  Owen,  Don  E 
Crow.  J  N.  Bray.  Edwin  Vernon,  D.  J.  Carter.  V.  E,  Carrengton. 
Don  Ctoodman,  Alfred  Strawman.  L,  V.  Candee,  L,  R  McMlckle, 
O.  H.  Strlue.  Charles  W   Rowe,  and  S.  Streeter,  all  of  Anamosa 

MINNESOTANS   ANSWER   CALL 

S  HJalmer  Swanson,  Minneapolis;  Albert  Elsele,  Susan  Elsele.  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs  W  G  Sinn.  Blue  Earth.  Minn  :  Theodore  Winter.  Theo- 
dore Winter.  Jr..  Martin  Winter,  and  Nick  Lux.  all  of  New  Ulm. 
Minn  :  Dr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Enstrom,  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  A  Heng- 
Btrom,  Northfleld.  Minn 

William  Halvorson.  Myron  Halvorson.  Lolabelle  Halvorson.  John 
GillesDle  Rose  A  Masterson.  and  Margaret  Flood,  all  of  Storm  Lake; 
G  F  Needham.  Des  Moines:  Elsie  C.  Klein.  Meta  Thie,  Mrs  E.  E. 
Tatum.  and  Lyle  Tatum.  all  of  Burlington:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Carl  M. 
Hansen  Cedar  Falls;  Henry  Derrer  and  Mrs.  A  Derrer.  Bassett; 
Charles   R    Meusel.   George  O.  Regel,   and   Harry   E.   Smith,   all   of 

Charles  City  ^    „    .». 

Elizabeth  M  Brown.  Sara  G.  Brown.  Janet  Brown,  and  Ruth 
Brown  all  of  Wheaton,  111.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Wagner,  William  Wag- 
ner and  Ravmond  Wagner,  all  of  Fort  Madison;  P.  L  Pettit.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wi'll  Snvder.  Marie  McNulty,  Mrs  Valenda  Stingley,  Mrs. 
John  O'Brien,  Beii  Marquardt,  Gertrude  Marquardt,  and  Lorraine 
Marquardt.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

J  R  Hash  and  Maude  O.  Hash,  225  Twenty-ttfth  Street  Drive  SE.; 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jess  A.  Kitterman,  Cedar  Rapids;  Roy  Hahn.  Lillian 
Hahn  Henrv  Dengler,  Elsie  Dengler,  Christine  Prlgge.  Henry  O. 
Schreck  Alvina  Schreck,  Albln  Teuchert.  Anna  Teuchert,  Lothar 
Hamann  Velma  Hamann,  Lillian  Dengler.  Alma  Dengler.  Ernest 
Dengler.  Ursula  Schreck.  Helen  Dengler.  Dorlthy  Dethlefs.  and 
Lecna  Schreck    all  of  Dysart. 

Frank  A  Ooettl.  George  Goettl.  Ben  Ulman.  Adam  Scheurer. 
Aujrust  Goettl  Henry  Tillman,  and  Ed  Goebel.  all  of  Mankato,  Minn; 
Dale  S  Plersoil.  Arnold  Plersoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Earl  S.  Piersoll.  Uoyd 
M  Piersoll  Myron  G.  Hasbrook,  Rolland  Harmon,  and  Alfred  Har- 
mcn  all  of  Ce<Jar  Rapids;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Leland  Wilson,  Union;  Ar- 
thur Mehring,  Hubbard:  E.  F.  Marsoun,  Ann  Iben,  Edna  Sandig, 
Henrietta  Schumacher,  Louise  Schumacher,  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Miller, 
Si  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

MORE  lOWANS  RESPOND 

Mr  and  Mrs  Anna  Benson.  Ida  Grove;  Father  Hegarty.  Dunlap: 
Father  McStay,  Woodbine:  Father  Walsh.  Mondamln;  Fred  Benning. 
e'  H  Wedek'lng.  Frank  Beinemann,  John  Hammel.  and  Walter 
Wedeking  all  of  ClarksvUle:  Helko  Janssen.  Mr  and  Mrs  H  C. 
Heinstra  all  of  Mescrvey:  P.  H.  Evenson  and  Mr  and  Mrs,  Wallace 
Johnson  Boone;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Galeard  Tonsfeldt,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  J,  E. 
Krtise.  Mr    and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Kruse,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Tonsfeldt. 

*  Mr  and^Mrs  Vera  Brown.  J.  J.  Brown.  Mrs,  Bessie  Brown.  P,  C. 
Broyn\  R  N  Elliott.  H.  J.  Havens.  Arend  Bonk.  Alf  Groeneberg. 
Lena  Bonk    Ida  Groeneberg,  and  Mrs.  May  Brown,  all  of  Iowa  Falls. 

Mrs  M  M  Kellev.  Iowa  Palls;  Mrs  H,  J,  Havens,  Iowa  Falls; 
Fred  M  Brown,  Storm  Lake:  Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  E  Rineheimer,  Webster 
Citv-  Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Volker,  Webster  City:  William  Broer.  Henry 
Frevtag  Fred  Broer.  Isadore  Nowasell.  Lewis  Freytag.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W  H  Steinfpldt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Steinfeldt,  Mr  and  Mrs  Oscar 
Moats   Raymond  Steinfeldt.  Arthur  Steinfeldt,  all  of  Eldora 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  E  Feddersen.  Belle  Plalne:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Erie 
Feddersen  and  Paul  Feddersen,  Belle  Plalne:  Anton  Luiken.  Martha 
Lulken  Tom  Eilers.  Hattle  Ellers,  Hattie  Tholen,  Charles  Sentman, 
Frieda  Sentman,  Fokert  DeVries,  Anna  DeVrles.  Vera  Tholen,  Bertha 
Tholen  Charles  Tholen.  Jake  Cramer,  Edith  Cramer,  Lou  Luiken. 
Kate  Luiken -Carl  Luiken,  Harriett  Luiken,  Anthony  Luiken.  Dean 
Luiken.  Louise  Luiken,  all  of  Steamboat  Rock 

Albert  Meklenburg,  Luzerne;  E.  Heybold,  R  A.  Weber.  Will  Hof- 
mclster  Matt  Muesslgman.  Henry  B.  Janssen,  Louie  F  Hlrth.  Mr, 
itfid  Mrs  Paul  Sauer.  aU  of  Ackley;  E.  N.  Rettig.  Dyersville. 


SIGNERS  FROM  DYSART 

Albert  Petersen.  Lester  Schreck,  Marvin  Dengler,  Hugo  Dethlefs, 
Harrv  Dengler,  Elmer  Schreck,  H  M.  Barnes.  Clifford  C.  Heckroth. 
John  F  Keen.  Albert  I.  Keidel.  Marvin  Stein.  R.  Siemens.  John  C. 
Stein,  all  of  Dy.sart;  M  C  Bosler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K  Moreland.  and 
Harriet  and  Hazel  Moreland.  all  of  Dyersville. 

T.  A,  Michels,  Elizabeth  Bt^amer.  Leta  Glenn,  all  of  Washington, 
Iowa:  Henry  Nibler.  Ben  Nibler.  Jake  Schmiebauer.  all  of  Tomahawk, 
Wi,«  :  Mrs  Eva  Evans.  Everette  Evans.  Glenn  Evans.  Ada  Johnson, 
Harrv  Sirother.  lone  Strut  her.  Ella  Luber.  Fred  Luber.  Max  Janowsky. 
Caroline  Janowsky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Marcks.  Karl  GfUeterlch. 
Bertha  Grueterlch.  all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Dr  J.  F.  Walsh,  L  P  Blank.  Walter  J  Stlefel.  Oscar  PottholT, 
Charles  Cooper.  Walter  E.  Holsteen.  Mary  Spanhut.  Fred  Spanhut, 
Gertrude  Bock.  Matilda  Beck,  Robert  C.  Beck,  all  of  Burlington. 

The  Reverend  Owen  Mitchell.  Seneca.  Wis.;  John  Leary,  Lynxville, 
Wis,:  Claude  Leary.  Lynxville,  Wis;  John  Flnley,  J.  Dunn,  Mike 
Dagnon,  Robert  Johnson,  Avis  Johnson  Gladys  Dagnon,  Elizabeth 
Dagnon,  all  of  Seneca,  Wis  ;  Lloyd  Caya.  Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wis. 

Marguerite  Dagnon,  Margarete  Dagnon,  William  Dagnon,  Sr., 
Hannah  White,  all  of  Seneca,  Wis  :  W.  A.  Green.  E.  S.  Green.  M.  P. 
Reld.  all  of  Ambov.  III.;  the  Reverend  H  W.  Radloff.  Louis  Buch- 
holtz.  Frank  Paus.'A,  G.  Melners.  Mllo  Walters.  Henry  Deters.  Elmer 
Fruechte.  Elmer  Brinker,  Leo  Potratz.  Robert  W.  F.  Schroeder.  all  of 
New  Albin. 

Ben  Potratz.  Ferdinand  Deters.  William  Spellmeyer.  Herman 
Spcllmeyer,  Hubert  Schroeder.  Walter  Haar.  Henry  Spellmeyer. 
Robert  F,  Richards.  Mrs  Leo  Potratz,  Mrs  Fred  Deters,  Mrs.  William 
Spellmeyer,  Mrs,  Walter  Haar.  Mrs,  Ben  Potratz,  Hilda  Spellmeyer, 
Mrs.  Robert  Schroeder,  Herman  Kurk,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Carlson,  all  of 
New  Albin, 

DYERSVILLE  FOLK  ANSWER 

William  F  Welsandt,  Roy  Hlnrlchs,  Martin  Burmester,  Henry 
Clausen,  Leo  G  Mever,  Otto  B.  Meyer,  Otto  Fell,  Fremont  Welmer- 
elage,  Hamlin  Webtr.  Andrew  Eskar,  M.  Buchholtz,  Mrs.  Louis  Buch- 
holtz.  all  of  New  Albln, 

Joe  Thler.  Bill  Mescher.  John  Wente,  Arthur  Thler,  Henry  Kloster- 
man,  Harvey  Thler,  FYank  Thler,  Louis  Boge,  Joe  Lansing,  Alfred 
Klosterman.  Lawrence  Lansing,  William  Conrad,  all  of  Dyersville. 

Tom  Conrad,  Leander  Boge,  George  Helle,  Andrew  Engler,  Clete 
Gaul,  Everette  Klocker.  Lester  Engler,  Herman  Fangman,  Ben  Sud- 
maier,  Clete  Thier   Dick  Thler.  all  of  Dyersville. 

M  D  Levevre.  Mi  M,  D.  Levevre.  Gordon  Hagg.  Mrs.  Gordon  Hagg. 
all  of  Wlnthrop;  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Hanz,  Marshalltown:  Henry  Ruhr. 
Atlantic;  John  F.  Rex.  Guthrie  Center;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Putnam.  Bidr.  and 
Mrs  A.  E.  Anderson.  Norman  Anderson.  Mrs.  Besse  Hasse,  Miss  EfBe 
Gruwell,  all  of  Iowa  City. 

Paul  Schotte.  Waterloo;  J.  M.  George.  O.  M  Rlsdon.  Ray  Albert. 
Lloyd  Stalnbrook.  L.  J.  Mitchell.  Everett  Weart.  all  of  Brandon; 
A.  A  Rolf.  Henry  Wllke.  Phillip  Zotz.  Gustaf  Falk.  E.  O.  Pack.  R  O. 
Penrod.  Mrs  W.  C  Beck.  Herman  Rolf.  Clarence  J.  Olacher,  A.  H. 
Binder,  all  of  Burlington. 

MORE  FROM  TEXAS 

W.  J.  Fox,  Mrs.  Lena  Harman,  Mrs.  Mary  Wlemer,  Mrs.  Richard 
Welch,  Charles  J.  Rolf,  all  of  Burlington;  Emll  Hamann.  Alpa 
Hamann,  Donald  Hamann,  Maurlne  Paw,  Volney  Faw,  all  of  Persia; 
Dr  and  Mrs  A.  E  Crew.  Marlon;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Otto  Puis,  Seguln, 
Tex  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Westerman,  Rockwell  City. 

Rudolph  W,  Trester,  Des  Moines;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Robinson. 
Rhodes;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  A.  Wllbols.  Florence  N  Hanson.  Oeka- 
loosa:  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  Westburg.  Des  Moines:  Fred  A.  Witt,  Mel- 
bourne. Iowa;  C.  D.  Wilson.  D.  G  Wilson.  D  R.  Wilson.  D.  8.  Wilson. 
all  of  Minburn;  E>r.  and  Mrs.  G,  F,  Hull.  E,  A.  Trlndle.  Earl  Andrews. 
Foirest  Pratt.  A  C.  Ashton.  Barbara  Ash  ton.  Elza  Pratt,  Henry 
Castings,  all  of  Des  Moines. 

Clyde  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E  Burk,  Des  Moines;  May  Meyers. 
Des  Moines;  Mrs.  G,  A.  McKenzle.  Moulton;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  8. 
Williams  and  MLss  Frances  Williams.  Rock  Rapids;  Dr.  E.  R  Williams, 
Chicago:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stotts.  Rockwell  City:  Slefert  Poppens, 
Henry  Neymer.  Lester  Neymer.  Bruno  Wessels,  Raymond  Devrles, 
Harold  Brouwer.  Carl  Brouwer.  all  of  AplLngton. 

Jack  Limburg.  Richard  Bode,  John  Harken.  Reem  Harken.  Peter 
Schaap,  Richard  Harken.  George  Frey.  John  Muntlng.  Paul  Geerdes. 
Fred  Llndaman.  George  Tledens,  Raymond  Tledens,  John  Cuveller. 
Bruno  Peters,  all  of  Apllngton. 

August  Mohle.  Art  Frisch,  Wesley  L.  Sorge,  all  of  Sumner. 

F.  P.  Turner,  Coon  Rapids:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Smithson  and  Robert 
Smithson.  all  of  La  Plata,  Mo.;  Albert  J,  Schreck,  Davenport;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Weble,  Manning:  Howard  E.  Casey,  Russell  A.  Fife, 
and  H.  J  Fife,  all  of  Corning:  John  Blumgren,  Logan;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P  F  Fiene.  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  Roy  Schrader,  all  of  Charter  Oak;  Mrs. 
S  M  Relder.  Eagle  Grove:  Lewis  Moldevan,  Storm  Lake;  Marie 
Nitzke,  Storm  Lake;  W.  R.  Hughes.  Longview,  Tex. 

NEW  YORK  REPLIES 
!  E  O.  Strauss.  Des  Moines;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Weidner.  Iowa  City; 
Frank  Thomas.  Lucerne,  Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Harry  Wcede,  Ernest  Grager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton. 
Imogene  Hamilton.  Addle  Young.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Walker.  Harry 
Norton  Gladys  Launders.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wlrth.  Dillon  Crane.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Shriner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Siegel.  Rose  Baker,  and  Will 
Swift,  all  of  Maquoketa 

William  J.  Goodwin,  Thomas  H.  Goodwin,  Jr  ,  both  of  New  York 
Citv  Joseph  Foehrenbach.  St  Albans,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Helen 
Cook,  Jamaica.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;   Daniel  V.  F.  Wise.  Brooklyii, 
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N  Y  ;  Thomas  W.  Cook.  John  D.  Moore.  Charles  F.  Hughes,  and 
Ernest  D.  Bartley.  all  of  Jamaica.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  Leopold  Roth. 
St.  Albans.  Long  Island.  N.  Y  ;  Theodore  Zimms,  Springfield  Gardens, 
N.  Y  ;  Edwin  Sewell.  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

James  Ahearn.  Edward  Bartels.  Patrick  Brady.  Edward  J.  Kleess. 
all  of  Springfield  Gardens.  N.  Y.;  Prank  J.  Smith,  Roeedale,  Long 
Island,  N  Y.;  David  Ro^er  Keefe,  Laurelton.  Long  Island.  N.  Y  ; 
Eugene  King  Laurelton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Allen  McConville.  Law- 
rence Wade,  Edward  Stever,  all  of  Sprtngfleld  Gardens,  N  Y  ;  Michael 
A.  Connors,  Roeedale.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  Charles  Goetz.  Jamaica, 
Long  ftland.  N.  Y.;  William  Wertz,  Jamaica.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.; 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Hansen.  Mr.  and  Mrs  L  A.  Leinbough.  Mr  aud 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Davis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Robertson,  all  of  Lisbon; 
£.  F.  Elmer,  Independence;  Edith  L.  Tlmson,  Independence. 

aOCHESTKB    BEPKKSENTXD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cahalan.  Mason  City.  Iowa:  D  B  Graves.  Henry 
Tellinghulaen,  Sibley;  J  Gunn  Spellman.  Waynoka,  Okla.;  Adolf 
Hunt,  Aug^istana  Theological  Seminary.  Rock  Island.  111.:  H  G. 
Moeller,  Readlyn,  Iowa;  Phil  E.  Beck,  Hudson.  Iowa;  W.  D  Terpany 
and  F.  Z.  Terpany,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  P.  E.  Sheehan,  Stuart,  Iowa; 
E  Adamson.  Stuart.  Iowa. 

James  Perry.  Mrs.  James  Perry.  P.  D.  Lofton.  W  J.  Vollenwelder. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Vollenwelder.  Mrs  Mary  Oirsch.  Gertrude  Williams, 
Walter  Schmidt.  Vivian  Schmidt.  Lillian  Sheldon.  Dwlght  Sheldon, 
Francis  Kacer,  Johanna  Schmidt,  Frank  Schmidt.  Clark  Leepei, 
Marguerite  Willey.  Roger  WlUey.  all  of  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Sherman  Barker.  Keswick,  Iowa;  Mrs  Sherman  Barker.  Keswick. 
Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  8.  Bohrend,  Elkader.  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  A. 
Cress,  Keswick.  Iowa;  Paul  Barker,  Galveston.  Tex.;  Charles  Price, 
Austin.  Tex.;  Peter  A.  Koerts.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Maude  E.  Sander- 
son. Mae  Louise  Meers,  Raymond  L.  Kams,  Edward  Connolly  Jerry 
Creed.  Mrs.  Jerry  Creed.  Mary  Prances  Creed.  Ralph  Schroeder, 
Joseph  Mackey,  Thomas  Connolly.  E.  E  Rlchter.  Mrs.  E.  E  Richter, 
Donald  Connolly,  Rlna  Repsold,  all  of  Rochester,  Minn.  * 

MANT  NAMZS  FROM   ARCADIA,  IOWA 

Henry  Prey.  Ray  Wlebers,  Clem  Schrad,  Frank  Stelnkamp.  Julius 
Anderson.  William  Jasde.  Fred  Stoffers.  Christ  Arph,  Henry  Schroed- 
der,  Frank  Pille,  Ous  Andersen,  Edward  Erhs,  Vincent  Koherst.  Elvln 
Wlebers.  Leonard  Kaspersen,  Elvln  Anderson.  George  Grlmsman, 
Fred  Lussman.  Ben  Sundrup.  Joe  Buchholtz.  all  of  Arcadia.  Iowa. 

Melvln  Stoffers.  Walt  Schroeder,  Peter  Meiers.  Henry  Jessen.  Peter 
Schmlt*.  Malcolm  Wlebers.  Edward  Hennings,  Nell  Relman.  Henry 
Peters.  Louis  Henkenins,  William  Garrels.  Louis  Schafer.  Leo  Kchorst 
William  Sundrup.  Adolph  Hagge,  Albert  Hannasch,  Ervin  Gerken, 
Arthur  Gerken.  John  Kroger,  ail  of  Arcadia.  Iowa. 

H.  C.  Hoover,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover.  H.  E.  Wiltse,  Mrs.  Merle  Patrick, 
H.  W.  Wiltse,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wiltse.  Joseph  Ebner.  Ed  Hoover.  Mrs.  Ed 
Hoover.  Patrick  Plynn.  Will  Bradwell.  Mrs  Will  Bradwell.  A  L.  Ash- 
more,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ashmore.  U.  K.  WUlraan,  Tom  Maxwell,  all  of  Grand 
Junction.  Iowa. 

rAIRMONT.  MINN. 

William  Kruse.  Otto  Miedtke,  Carl  Boebe,  Nellie  Benscholer.  Flor- 
ence Shaw.  Fairmont.  Minn. 

Edward  Welchlln,  William  Beckwlth.  Ellas  Hamlett.  Fred  Franklin, 
Cera  Franklin,  Tma  Allen.  Etta  Packer.  Mamie  Ash.  William  Packer, 
Charles  Allen.  Sam  Buhler,  Tina  Buhler,  Minnie  Hughes,  Lena 
Flllerson.  all  of  Fairmont.  Minn. 

Charlotte  Schultz,  J.  Breen,  George  Plumhoff.  John  A.  Breen, 
Marion  Breen.  Herb  Molo.  Fred  Schmicklng.  Ed  Wolle.  A.  H.  Rosen- 
berg. George  Shaw.  Fred  Meyer.  Loretta  Harris.  Hattle  Meyers.  Fred 
Welchlln.  John  Harris,  M  Rosenberg,  Catherine  Malo,  also  of  Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

Amelia  Klopp,  William  Klopp,  Albert  Grassman.  Alice  Schultz. 
Henry  Schultz,  Alice  Doollttle.  C.  Doollttle.  F.  Fink.  August  Schwlck- 
tog.  H.  Bovgen.  Otto  GrofT.  Louise  Graham.  Jerry  Fenton,  Martin 
Kotewa.  Thomas  Larkin.  Sam  Hougland,  Sarah  Breen.  all  of  Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

George  Wcmlng,  C.  H.  Wernlng,  John  Flelman.  H.  W  Miller. 
William  Johnson,  Arnold  Hertle.  all  of  Newhall,  Iowa. 

August  Hertle.  Fred  Mussman.  Clarence  Hertle.  of  Vinton.  Iowa; 
John  Alpers.  Anton  Hessenlus.  Joe  Bevens,  of  Van  Home.  Iowa 

Louis  Taber.  Oliver  Hampton,  D.  C.  Hampton.  Robert  Williams, 
all  of  Sprlngvllle.  Iowa;  Thomas  Blnns,  Whlttier.  Iowa. 

Mrs.  George  Wernlng.  Mrs.  Anna  Werning.  Martha  Werning.  Mrs. 
Robert  Hegewald.  Anna  Taschner.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Krumm.  Mrs.  George 
Haberman.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Seber,  Mrs.  Mabel  Seeman.  all  of  Newhall, 
Icwa. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Heesenius.  Van  Home.  Iowa;  Eleanor  Hampton.  Bertha 
Holland.  Rose  Haworth,  Llda  May  Ha  worth.  Margaret  Hoge.  Edna 
Williams.  Edith  Hampton,  all  of  Springvllle.  Iowa 

M.  P.  Wernlng.  mayor;  H.  J.  Stelling.  produce  dealer;  Robert  Hege- 
wald. State  truck  checker;  Paul  Hegewald.  druggist:  William  Gro- 
vert.  garage  man:  Carl  Kerkman.  mechanic:  Marvin  Olson,  trucker: 
O.  A.  Koopman.  Implement  dealer;  Louis  Bauragartner.  grain  dealer, 
all  of  Newhall.  Iowa. 

Morris  Hoge,  trucker.  Springvllle.  Iowa. 

J.  E.  Taschner,  J.  M.  Krumm.  Arnold  Luwe.  hardware  men: 
William  Wagner.  Chester  Tuttle.  Lois  Boddicker,  grocers;  George 
Hat)erman.  George  Haberman.  Jr.,  creamerymen,  all  of  Newhall, 
Iowa. 

E.  H.  Ceber.  meat-market  man:  L.  Holterman.  lumberman;  Vir- 
gil Andrews.  O.  J.  Freeman,  blacksmith;  The  Reverend  O.  Nleting, 
minister,  all  cf  Newhall.  Iowa 

Harold  Kruse.  attcmey.  Vinton.  Iowa;  C.  W.  Pels,  highway  patrol- 
man. Cedar  Rapids,  lova. 


Ida  A.  Conway.  Mothers  of  America.  Rochester.  Minn.;  Gladys 
K  Lynn,  national  president.  Mothers  of  American  Sons.  Sprtngfleld, 
Mass.;  L.  W  Rep«old.  chairman.  Independent  Progressive  Voters  of 
First  Congre--siGnal  District.  Rochester.  Mtnn..  S.  O  Sanderson, 
secretary.  Independent  Progressive  Voters  of  First  Congressional 
District.  Rochester,  Minn.;  Sanford  Kelly.  Stewart  villi.  Minn; 
S  O  Sanderson,  chairman,  edu'^anona!  committee  oi"  Independent 
Progressive  Voters  of  Minnesota.  Rochester.  Minn.;  C  O  Stadsklev, 
member  of  educational  conunittee.  Indepeiiaent  Progressive  Voters 
of  Minnesota.  Rochester.  Minn.;  S  O  Sanderson,  chauman.  Minne- 
sota Stabilization  Council.  Rochester.  Minn. 

Fred  Marxen  and  Mrs  Fred  Marxen.  Davenport.  Iowa.  Earl  H 
Clark.  Carroll  Iowa.  Albert  G  Weber.  Nauvoo  III.;  M  M  Nagl. 
hardware.  Carroll.  Iowa;  Mr  and  Mrs.  A.  F  Haeger.  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Mosts  Habhab.  F(.)rt  Dodge  Iowa:  Mr  ana  Mrs. 
C.  Stang.  Hastings.  Nebr.;  the  11  Stang  children.  HasMngs,  Nebr.; 
Mrs  H.  E  Sampson.  Port  Dodge.  Iowa;  Eugene  E  Bcyd.  Cedar 
Rapido.  Iowa 

William  Hamer.  R  J  Brodle.  109  Seventeenth  Street  SE :  F  K 
Powers.  Louis  L  Melsha.  all  cf  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Walton  Emih, 
Gilbert  Bell.  Le-inard  Hood  Ilarckl  Kincaid.  Otto  Buhmann.  Carl 
Farb.  Dan  McGraw.  Gustana  Bamura,  all  of  Albert  City    Iowa 

H  R.  Klahn.  Paul  N  Obtergaard.  Henry  F  Hansen  Elmer  G 
Barnes.  Mrs  TiUie  Ostorgaard.  William  Ropa.  RcvA  C  Workman, 
Jean  Britcher.  Verne  Long  John  Swift.  Burr  Aylesworth  Walter  J 
Schmitt.  John  Sander.  R  E  Wilson  J.  E  Wilson.  C  H  McCafferty. 
L  H  Paist.  Earl  E  P-.iist.  Roland  Spear,  H  B  EHston.  all  of  Stan- 
wcod.  Iowa. 

Theodore  Shelley.  Mrs.  Theodore  Shelley.  Howey  Shelley.  Mrs 
Howey  Shelley.  Manchester  Icwa;  Mrs  Moore  Mrs  Mallen.  Mrs. 
Lyons.  Mrs.  Hansen.  Mrs  Keevers.  Mrs  Smith  Mrs  Matt.  Mrs  Erod- 
erick,  Mrs.  Doyle.  Mrs  Buck.  Walter  DefTenbaugh  Greta  Deffen- 
baugh.  Dorothea  DefTenbaugh.  Margaret  De.lenbaugh.  Albert 
Halstead.  R  Bartollnl.  Chicago  Composlttor.  Piodu^ts  Co  :  William 
Uhllg.  Frank  Pcnge.  Betty  Barnreuter,  Theodore  Wilde.  Ethel  Clem- 
ens   all  of  Chicago. 

FROM    MINNESOTA   AND   CLr\ELAND 

The  Reverend  A.  H  Landerebe  and  Mrs  A.  H  Landgrebe.  Readlyn, 
Iowa;  Mrs.  A  C  Gillette.  Duluth  Minn.:  Harm  Groote  Holland! 
Parkersburg,  Iowa;  Caroline  Bossenberper.  Bertha  Bossenberger.  Wil- 
liams. Iowa;  Mrs.  Clara  Borass,  West  Concord.  Minn  ;  the  Reverend 
Leroy  C.  Hensel.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Charles  Steinberg,  Dixon.  Ill  : 
L.  A  Lauer.  Amboy.  Ill  :  G  Daunnenfeldt.  Chicago;  B  C  Schmid 
Dubuque.  Iowa:  Arleen  M   Smith.  Fred  J    Pulver.  Manchester    Iowa 

Mrs  J  C  Harline.  Mary  Lenore  Harllne.  James  J  Harline.  Beatrice 
Harline.  Mrs  Anna  Cleary.  all  of  Kansas  City;  Carl  Prlepke,  Mrs 
Carl  Prlepke,  Hugo  Poppe.  Mrs.  Hugo  Poppe.  Louis  Dlckman.  all  of 
Clarksvillc,  Iowa 

SaUie  B.  Hennessey.  Berwyn.  111.;  C  E.  Chlperfleld.  Canton,  III.; 
Laura  Bailey,  Manchester,  Iowa;  lewis  Ceasev  Umlauf  Chicago.  Bert 
Roskamp,  Mrs  Bert  Roskamp  Donald  Uken.  Kanawha.  Iowa. 

Josephine  Wicker.  Roy  Nelson  Harry  Von  Elnen.  Martha  San- 
plngton.  Prank  Benter.  all  of  Chicago;  Archie  Bakehouse  Mrs. 
Archie  Bakehouse.  Allen  Ahlschlager.  August  Bruns.  Gordon  Kerber, 
Prank  Kerber.  all  of  Sigourney,  Iowa 

G.  W,  McSklmming.  Mrs  O  W  McSkimmlng  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa; 
Prank  Krohn  attornry  Newton  Iowa  William  H  Dreir  Mrs  WIN 
11am  H  Dreir  Robert  Drelr.  all  of  Hubbard.  Iowa:  Roger  White 
Art  Spencer.  Mrs  Mabel  Neal,  Everett  Neai  Barbara  Holly.  Bruce 
Neal.  Ames.  Icwa 

Norman  Falk.  Paul  Wenger  Lvnn  Brower.  Clarence  H  Grove 
Donald  Shivey.  H  C  Shivey.  V  Sweet  South  Enelish.  Iowa:  Glen 
Slgafoose.  K  W  Hitchklss  Sigourney  Iowa  George  Talcott  Mrs 
George  Talcott.  Williams.  Iowa;  Charles  Hofscmmer  Rowan.  Iowa; 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Earl  Morgan.  Mr  and  Mrs  Eugene  Morgan.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  Morgan  Mr  and  Mrs  O  w  Schmltter  Mr  and  Mr«i 
Levi  VanDyke    Christiana  Derby.  Allen  Morgan    all  of  Rubio.  Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  Shedenhelm.  Grinnell.  Iowa:  Fred  Missal 
Elmer  Katter  W  H  Grelman.  Victor  Hueneman.  Clarence  Grelman. 
Ray  Haberkamp.  Addis  Greiman  H  A  Greiman,  Louis  Weaver 
Lawrence  Greiman,  all  of  Garner.  Iowa 

KANAWHA    POLK    RESPOND 

Martha  Uken  Theressa  Roskamp  Herman  Roskamp  Henry  John- 
son. Jay  Johnson.  Jake  Eckhoff.  Mrs  Otto  Uken  Otto  XTken  Dick 
Uken.  Fred  T^rhark  all  of  Kanawha.  Iowa  A  Fluetsch  Mrs  A 
Pluetsch,  C.  A   Thrcke.  Mrs   C   A    Ihrcke    all  of  Dubuque    Iowa 

Goldie  Anderson  Bushnell.  ni  ;  Xfrs  Thomas  Ruppelt.  Steamboat 
Rock.  Iowa  Mrs  Glenn  C  Smith  Kalamazoo.  Mich  :  Edward  Biirrall 
Prysinger.  Chicago;  Nick  Christians  Kanawha  Iowa  R  Rathert 
Crrsco  Iowa:  W  H  Blschel.  Aurelia  Iowa:  J  Wilbur  Neal  Mrs  J 
WllbviT  Neal   Sac  City   Iowa 

Jack  Echternacht  Nelda  Echternacht.  E  I  Echternarht  Alpha 
Minn  :  Al  G  Shulfz.  Waterloo  Iowa;  the  Rpvei,»nd  R  J  Filers  Mr? 
R.  J  Filers.  Mr  and  Mrs  G  L  Neunfeldt.  P  G  Neubauer  all  of  Iowa 
Falls.  Icwa  :  D  C  Maytag.  Laurel.  Iowa:  Hugo  Walter,  Cresco  Iowa- 
Mr  and  Mrs  E  T  Jurkovskl,  Minneapolis:  Harold  Mueller  Mrs 
Harold  Mueller    Manly    Iowa 

Milllcent  Knapp.  Marceline  Duvall  Chicago:  the  Reverend  E  P 
Wachholz.  Waseca.  Minn  :  Mrs  Albert  Cenek  Cresco  Iowa  Mr  and 
Mrs  Henry  Prey  Apltngton.  Iowa;  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Lamb  Fred  J 
H.  Plueger,  Laura  Plueger.  Ed  Zlnk  Mary  Zink  Dewev  Driscoll 
Lucille  Driscoll.  all  of  LeMars.  Iowa;  A  I  Birch  Marcus  Iowa:  Mr 
and  Mrs  Claude  Johnson.  Paullina.  Iowa;  the  Reverend  A  E  Guetz- 
laff  Sheldon.  Iowa;  Ben  J.  Beck,  Marcus,  Iowa;  C  L  Warmstad, 
Brookings,  S   Dak. 
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P  E  Vermler.  Orange  City.  Iowa;  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  W.  Lex, 
Port  Didge.  Iowa;  Mr. "and  Mrs.  Louis  Cronn.  Sicu.x  Falls.  S  Dak.; 
H.  P  Hansen.  Storm  Lake.  Iowa;  K.  L  Maytag.  Marshalltown.  Iowa; 
C.  J.  Horn,  Ura  Horn.  Lawrence  Simmons.  Allen  Parshal.  Wesley 
Horn.  Ruby  Parshal,  all  of  Hunnewell.  Mo. 

Arthur  R  Thonip.>ion.  Lawrence  R.  Tliompson.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak  ; 
O.  W  Baujan.  Beardstown.  111.;  George  P.  Butler.  E^phraim.  Wis.; 
Helen  Butler,  Ephraim,  Wis  ;  Phillip  R  Cherry,  Ephraim  Wis  :  Mar- 
tha Cherry.  Ephraim.  Wis.;  Norman  Hachmeister,  Ephraim.  Wis  ;  Ada 
B.  Hachmeister,  Ephraim,  Wis.;  the  Reverend  William  B  Swan&ou, 
Baudette.  Minn. 

MANT    FROM    WESTGATT 

Roger  Jewel.  Mrs  Bess  Devlne  Jewel.  Eileen  Jewel.  Mary  Devlne. 
Mary  ORellly.  Dorothy  O'Reilly.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tucker.  Waldo  Kap- 
nlck.  all  of  Chicago;  Adolph  Gulrstorf,  Sac  City,  Iowa:  J  E  Leiser. 
Werner  F  Bueslng.  M  H  Bender.  Fred  Gumm.  William  Gumm, 
Herman  Nauholz.  Edwin  Erlckson,  William  Oltrogge,  all  of  Westgate, 
Iowa 

Martin  Schwarz,  Nettle  Rueber,  Fred  Nebel.  Ida  Mae  Nebel,  Harry 
Westendorf.   Jewel   Westendorf.   R.   L.  McCue.  Theodore   A    Fratzke. 
John  F    Potratz.   Fred   Raether.  Christ   Heller.  Harold  Sapp.  O    W 
Raethcr.  A    E    Komrofske.  Paul  Grutzmacher.  H    F.  Niewuhner.  a'l 
of  Westgate.   Iowa 

G  A  Wittenberg.  Garner;  Leo  B.  Helllge  Fort  Madison;  Dr.  Charles 
C  Cooley.  Elizabeth  C  Cooley,  both  of  Warrenville.  Ill  ;  James  E 
Malli.  Mrs  James  E  Malli.  both  of  Decorah;  John  Adamman.  Homer 
Arthur,  both  of  Terrill;  C.  J.  Walters.  Mrs  C  J  Walters.  Dorothy 
Walters.  Otto  Porgell.  W  P  Kewatt.  W.  F.  Ruxton.  E  A  Orgell.  Mrs. 
Augusta  Daleska.  Howard  Harris.  Herman  Dornsbach.  Ted  Steinfeldt. 
C  R  Doan.  L  C  Wlesner.  Don  Cobb,  Roscoe  Cochran.  Wesley  WiUig. 
Wilbur  Perry,  all  of  Eldora.  Iowa. 

Charles  France  Mrs  Charles  France.  Howard  France,  all  of  Oska- 
loosa.  Iowa;  Mrs  Ethel  A.  Anderson.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  O  D  Newberry  Mrs. 
O  D  Newberry,  both  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  A  R  Bruns  A  L. 
Bruiis.  both  of  Davenport.  Iowa;  Crayton  P.  Montei.  Chicago.  111.; 
the  Rev  T  E  White.  Ruth  Boyer.  Ed  Gray.  Emil  Vavra.  Allie  Houston. 
Florence  Stone,  all  of  Chelsea.  Iowa;  Anna  O  Connell  Ella  R  Con- 
nell.  both  of  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osmer  C.  Johnson.  Charles  City, 
Iowa 

Martha  Verez.  Evanston.  111.;  Marvin  H  Sauer.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Harry 
Newlin.  Viola.  Iowa:  John  Helm.  Theodore  Hiekt.  L  Wiese.  Tahild 
George  Helm.  Henry  Wiebens.  Marvin  Short.  Henry  Hoist.  Ruby 
Schuett  Henry  Jansen.  Harris  Fehr.  Arnold  Wundcr.  Ernest  R  Feller. 
all  of  Dv.sarl;'  Charles  A.  Blecker,  Mrs  Charles  A  Blecker.  Louise 
Behram.'all  cf  Sioux  City.  Iowa;  Robert  S  Zink.  Charles  F  Anderson. 
C  R  Spuller.  John  F  Finecoat.  the  Rev  George  E  Galser.  A  Levasicr. 
William  J  Park.  Dennis  Grazier.  C  M  Stout.  R  G  Gla.sp.  B  Hcn- 
drickson,  Stanley  D  Lenly.  Lloyd  M  Oliver.  Clark  E  Maloy.  Jr.. 
Ben  Dilauro.  James  R  Maloy.  Lionel  J.  Miller.  Sue  Menhart.  Emanuel 
R   Rothrrrk.  all  of  Akron.  Ohio 

J  J  Hall.  Mrs  J.  J  Hall.  Margaret  Staffer,  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa;  Mrs  John  Burle.scn.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  ;  Gerald  R  Gor- 
man. Elizabeth  L  Gorman,  both  of  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Henry  G  Sicms. 
Mrs  Heniv  G  Sicms.  D  H  Struthoff.  Henry  Strut hcff.  Claus  Ubben. 
Mrs  Fred  Wocdlcv.  all  of  Geneva.  Iowa;  Walter  F  Miller.  L  P. 
M  tchell.  Mrs  L  P.  Mitchell,  all  cf  Tipton,  Iowa;  Laura  Waples 
McMullen,  Dubuque.  Iowa:  Marie  Mertz,  Dolores  Mertz,  L.  Carlton 
Mert^.  Mrs  Hugh  Bcveridge.  all  of  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Mrs  Alma  Gund- 
lach.  Herman  Gundlach.  Esther  Gundlach.  all  of  Racine.  Wis.; 
George  Blattner.  Mrs.  George  Blattner.  Boyd  Blattner.  Mrs  Boyd 
Blattner.  all  rf  Keota.  Ill  ;  George  H  Brnckmeier.  Oak  Park.  Ill  ; 
Mrs.  Carrie  Donley.  Fremont.  Iowa;  D  I  Roland.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa:  A  C.  Possehl,  Mrs  A.  C.  Possehl.  Mrs  Eliza  Rosenkrans.  all 
of  Edgewood,  Iowa 

Charles  W  Byerly.  August  Potratz.  E  C  Cummak.  Albert  Ott. 
Mrs.  Paul  Grut^^lacher.  Mrs.  Augu.st  Potratz.  Florence  Oltrogge. 
Marcella  Schultz.  Hugo  Bartels.  R.  E    Mullins.  all  of  Westgate,  Iowa. 

G  ImhofT.  L.  K  ImhotT.  W.  C.  Imhoff.  E  A  Imhoff.  Dubuque.  Iowa: 
J  DeVVaard.  Joe  D.'Waard.  Adrian  DeWaard  Clarence  DeWaaid. 
Clarion.  Iowa;  W  B  Loeltz.  Dedham.  Iowa;  Mrs  Edith  Leinbach. 
Elizabeth  Leinbach.  Mrs  E  P.  Bailey,  the  Rev  and  Mrs  H  W  Paris. 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L   Leonard,  Wilbur  Lulck.  all  of  Belmond.  Iowa. 

MANY    FROM   CASCADE 

P.  H.  Baum.  Mrs  P.  H.  Baum.  Gerald  Baum.  Cletus  Baum  Mrs. 
Theodore  Ament.  Eleanor  Ceaser.  Peter  N  Hofch.  Catherine  Hofch. 
John  Oeschger.  Edna  Oeschger.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  Oeschger.  Paul 
Besler.  Helen  Besler.  Joseph  C.  Smith.  Antone  Greene.  Mrs  Antone 
Greene.  Urban  Greene.  John  R.  Tunis.  Edmond  M  Greene.  Harry 
Mangernach.  Ruth  Baum,  all  of  Cascade.  Iowa 

Fred  BJork.  Tinne  BJork.  Ray  Bjork.  Ivar  Harold.  Hugo  Anderson, 
and  Dr  C  A  Werner,  all  of  Albert  City.  Iowa:  N  C  Cahalan. 
Dubuque.  Iowa 

Fred  Light.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stalnaker.  Mr  and  Mrs  Earl 
Richards,  all  of  Edgewood.  Iowa;  Adolph  Stobbe.  Cambridge.  Iowa: 
Ralph  F  Potter.  Chicago:  Mr.  and  Mrs  F  A  Radtke.  Oak  Park; 
Prank  J.  Loesch.  Chicago:  Julius  Nelson.  Los  Angeles;  Carl  Nus. 
Arlington.  Iowa:  Dr  Harry  Walter  Harmer.  Burlington.  Iowa;  Ernest 
Lehman.  Mrs.  Helen  Hall  Lehman,  Hubbard.  Iowa:  Dale  Lehman, 
Anderson.  Iowa. 

CLARKSVTLLE   REPLIES 

The  Rev  Hartwlg,  Theophil  Hauser.  Leonard  Hauser.  Jonce  Hed- 
dens  Fred  Kehret.  Edwin  Shallock,  Ben  Leder.  Herman  Scheldecker, 
Edwin  Bahlmann.  Arthur  Hauser.  Ralph  Litterer,  Elmer  Bahlmann. 
Vernon  RelnU,  Howard  Schluter.  Clarence  Litterer,  aU  of  ClarksvUle, 


Wilbur  Leder,  Gerald  Vetter.  Harold  Litterer.  Arnold  Litterer. 
Gerald  Wagner.  Clarence  Nahlmann.  Bernard  Litterer.  Maynard 
Blekert.  Louise  Vetter,  Luella  Hauser.  Eva  Litterer.  Anna  Litterer. 
Eleanore  Kehret.  Florence  Litterer.  La  von  Klehn,  Robert  Horn,  Irene 
Utterer.  Edna  Vetter.  Louis  Bierschenk.  Sylvia  Klehn.  Gladys  Bahl- 
mann. Louise  Gabelmann.  Esther  Litterer.  Dorothy  Bierschenk, 
Viola  Blekert,  Ruther  Litterer.  Emmet  Klehn.  Robert  StUle.  all  of 
Clarksvilie.  Iowa. 

Dorothy  Litterer.  Helen  Litterer.  Elsie  Vetter.  Eldon  Hauser.  Karl 
Gabelmann.  Walter  Gabelmann.  Helen  Hauser,  all  of  Clarksvilie, 
Iowa. 

Minola  K  Dressier.  Wheaton.  Ill  ;  F  P.  Gernand.  Volga,  Iowa; 
A  C.  Speirs.  Mrs.  A.  C  Spelrs.  Howard  Courtney.  Mrs  Howard  Court- 
ney. Tiaer.  Iowa:  Henry  Steinmetz.  Mrs.  Henry  Steinmeti,  Melvln, 
Iowa;  F.  J.  Nachtwey.  Mrs    F    J.  Nachtwey.  Lansing,  Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA    ANSWERS 

Joseph  J.  Rohlkud.  A  A  Paaimann.  H  W  Schneff.  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Irving  S  Yo.st.  Ashland.  Pa  :  Charles  Champe.  Evanston.  111.; 
Leonard  Reindel.  Marie  Reindel.  John  R?indel.  Mrs.  John  Relndel. 
Queen  City.  Mo  ;  F  M  Shepard.  Hess  Frans.  Clifford  Lush,  William 
BJork.  L  T.  Connelly.  Frank  Wray.  all  of  Lewlston.  Minn, 

P  H  Neis.  E  R  Nets.  J  F  Dudst.  Al  Miller.  C  H  Yoder.  Loyal  L 
f;wartzendruber,  Elmer  Neis.  Wayne  Durst.  Wayne  Stransky.  W.  H 
Wagamon.  all  of  Wellman. 

A  J  Koch,  Marengo;  the  Reverend  Hugo  Neltlng.  Ute:  Frank 
Pringnitz.  Wilson  Hubbard.  Walter  Boiler.  Anton  Ahrenkiel.  George 
W  Griggs.  Gocdell.  Iowa  Pred  Spies.  Graettinger.  Iowa:  J.  E  Blodg- 
ett.  Mrs.  J  E  Blodgett.  Robert  Lockwood,  Central  City;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Reese,  Chicago 

Steve  Berier,  Cedar  Rapids;  Everett  Brideson.  William  Russels, 
Bayard,  lo\va;  Mrs,  R  H  Moore  Mrs  C  K.  Shortess,  Iowa  City. 
Mrs  Emma  Raymond.  Independence:  Henry  Meyer.  Fred  Danovski. 
Victor.  Iowa;  Tom  Lamke.  Louis  Lamke.  Mrs  Louis  Lamke.  Waterloo. 

H  W  Zeug.  Muscatine:  H  D  Eagerty.  MechanlcsviUe;  Carl  Seeck. 
William  Feuerback.  Keystone;  A.  B  Chamberlin.  Earl  Elijah.  Clar- 
ence; William  Junge.  Keystone:  Albert  Kapke.  Sr.;  Mary  Kapke, 
Lamont.  Iowa;   Christine  M    Hoffman.  Des  Moines. 

RTAN   STRONG 

W  H  Ward.  Mrs  W.  H.  Ward.  S.  S.  McAreavy.  Mrs.  Sam  McAreavy, 
A  L  Schemmel.  Freida  Turner.  L.  V.  Ware.  James  E  Ware,  R  W. 
Keegan,  Marie  McAleer.  A  J.  Keegan.  Hannah  T.  Keegan,  the  Rev- 
erend E  E  Senst,  Mrs.  E  E.  Senst.  Mary  E.  Senst,  Leslie  P  Tumey, 
Mary   McGuire.   all   of  Ryan 

Mrs  Frank  Foley.  Mrs  W.  D.  Kehoe.  Peter  McEnany.  Mrs  Terre.i 
Latmer.  Mrs  Ray  Keegan.  Pred  Weigel.  Walter  Gaffney.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cusker.  Ben  Pasker.  Clara  Pasker.  Willli'.m  Pasker.  Herman  Hubler. 
Anna  L  MrCusker.  John  McCusker.  James  McCusker.  Alice  Mc- 
Cusker,  Luella  McEnany.  all  of  Ryan,  Iowa 

FROM     INDIANA 

A  C.  Wagner.  Mabel  Zander.  Ethel  Zander.  Florence  Wagner.  Glen 
Ellyn.  Ill:  Rev.  H  C.  Schumacher.  Milton.  Wis;  John  Elchman, 
Mrs  John  Eichman.  Cynwyd.  Pa.;  Ralph  Stalmok.  Chicago;  Amanta 
S  Mailer.  Princeton.  Ind  :  Mrs  A  F  Haeger,  A  F  Haeger.  June  A. 
Haeger.   P.   A    Haeger.   Mrs.  P    A.   Haeger.  all   of   Fort   Wayne.   Ind. 

Axel  Lonnqu'.s',  Arlington  Heights.  111.;  Lillian  Browne  Olf.  Norman 
Thayer.  Chicago.  Mrs  Louise  Hanke.  Mrs  G  O  Podd.  LaGrange.  111.; 
J  F  Coniee.  Chicago;  F  W  Umbreit.  Naperville.  111.;  Benjamin  P. 
Bills.  Chicago:  George  W.  Pulnaai.  Wilmette.  111.;  Mrs.  T.  Schuetz, 
E  Striller,  R  Schuetz,  Chicago;  Mrs  H.  O.  Edmonds.  Mrs  Graham 
Duflleld.  Miss  Hortense  Harris.  Miss  Margaret  Rogers.  Evanston,  111. 

E  M  Greb.  Kansas  City.  Mo  ;  Ben  Crouch,  Bethany.  Mo  ;  Christina 
Sheley.  Guy  Cooper.  EMhel  Cooper.  H  E  Chitty,  C,  A,  Turner.  Jessie 
Chitty,  Junior  Chitty.  Porter  Rickabaugh.  Ivy  Rlckabaugh,  Fred 
Sheley,  all  of  Sheridan.  Mo  ;  R.  C.  Ballstadt.  Appleton,  Wis  ;  William 
A.  Scar.  Earlham.  Iowa;  Alfred  C.  Mueller.  Davenport. 

Ruth  Mack  William  J.  Mack.  Knoke.  Iowa;  John  Van  Home. 
Hampton:  George  W.  Mack.  Rose  S  Mack.  Burdette  Hall.  Mardell  Q. 
Hall.  Gladys  Morehouse.  Paul  Morehouse,  all  of  Waterloo. 

George  H  Most.  Dubuque.  Iowa:  J.  D.  Kruse.  Bernhard  Smld. 
Little  Rock  Iowa:  Mrs  Fred  Ccnterman.  Eldon:  Marie  Byrne.  Frank 
Byrne.  Albert  Heiberger.  Mrs  Albert  Heiberger.  Francis  Heiberger. 
George  Heiberger.  Eugene  Heiberger.  Mary  Alice  Brlnkmoeller.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Heiberger.  Mae  Murray.  Louis  Kirkwood.  all  of  Dubuque. 

James  Gallagher.  Edna  Gallagher.  Joseph  McMahone.  Mrs.  Joseph 
McMahone.  Harold  McMahone.  Robert  McMahone,  Clarence  McMa- 
hone. David  McMahone.  Maurice  McMahone.  Joseph  McMahone,  Jr.. 
Mary  McMahone.  George  Luke.  Jr  .  Mrs.  George  Luke.  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs   William  Brown.  T   J.  Kirkwood.  all  of  Dubuque. 

Lloyd  Jacobs.  Leon  Jacobs.  Elgin.  Iowa;  Alfred  Jacobs.  Leon,  Iowa; 
John  Seivers.  Mrs.  John  Seivers.  Robert  Seivers.  Helen  Selvers.  Lost 
Nation.  Iowa;  Frank  Rlgg.  Minnie  Rlgg.  Garnett  Rlgg,  Mary  Rlgg. 
Dolores  Newell,  all  of  Macomb.  III.;  Prank  M.  Tomberger.  MoUne. 

George  Mailfald.  John  Mallfald.  Lois  Clarke.  Mrs.  T.  C.  Clarke. 
Harry  A.  Mallfald.  Chicago;  H.  H.  Gerdes.  J.  R.  Mammen.  Manson. 
Iowa;  R  M  Lambeth.  Chicago;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Baker,  Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Baker.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

GROUP    MESSAGES 

Ruth  H.  Spink.  Chicago:  D.  J  Chrlstophersen,  Clarence;  Harvey 
Bible.  A.  T  Smith.  Rose  Haislet.  A.  J.  Oberhauser.  Edward  Ot»er- 
hauser.  George  Shanka.  L  Schrelber.  Therman  Howrey,  Leroy  Hig- 
gle. La  Porte  City,  Iowa;  S.  H  Newell.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Louis 
Nleland,  Mrs.  Louis  Nleland,  John  Braun,  Breda.  Iowa. 
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Enora  Kaslfchke.  O.  B.  Kaslschke.  Martha  Kaslschke,  Dean  Ka- 
stschke.  L  E.  Kasischke.  Besse  Kaslschke,  Dale  Kasischke.  George 
Getting.  Robert  Possenfuss,  Mrs.  George  Getting.  Doris  Kasischke, 
Inez  Broer.  Ted  Broer.  Will  Broer,  Arnold  Broer,  Martha  Broer.  I  I. 
Seward.  Jesse  Broer.  Edith  Crosley.  Henry  Kasischke,  all  of  Lawn 
Hill.  Iowa. 

Adrian  Lundeen.  Christina  Henry.  Gilbert  Cooper.  Arthur  Piper, 
/  JuUen  Pieper.  Woodrow  Pieper.  Alfred  Lorentz,  Richard  Paulson. 

Herbert  Paulson.  Walter  Paulson.  Arnold  Paulson.  August  Beghan. 
Harcid  Pieper.  all  of  Clinton 

Folkort  C.  Schor.eman.  Jake  B.  Bruns.  George  Junker,  Harm 
Brlnkman,  F.  F.  Alberts,  Andy  Johnson,  John  Bode.  George  Kappcl, 
Ben  Smelns,  Ben  Bruns,  M.  Larsen.  R  Sietsema.  F  A.  Con.'-ldine, 
Bon  Deberg,  F  C.  Jacobs,  O.  J  Eljes.  George  W.  DeBuhr.  C.  Pulen- 
pop.  George  DeVrles.  George  Schipper.  Art  Dahn.  Ben  Poepkes.  all  of 
Kesley.  Iowa 

Dr  W.  E  Block  and  family.  Chicago;  Ella  Durbon.  Chicago;  J.  C. 
Arends.  Alexander.  Iowa;  H  F  Goodsell  Maud  Goodsell.  William 
Smllh.  Janesville.  Iowa;  Otto  Weger.  Mrs  Otto  Weger.  Strawberry 
Point:  J  A  Perkins.  Waverly;  Dora  Schooler.  Marlon  Luke,  George 
Luke,  Chicago. 

Frederick  A.  Phllippl.  Joseph  O.  Donohoo,  Jack  H  Wright,  A  J. 
Moorman.  E.  K.  Moorman,  Paul  M.  Morrison,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Tom  J.  Conry.  Covington.  Ky  ;  Helen  J.  Rader.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Claud  D.  Raber.  Wilbur  M.  Guge.  Byron  H.  Greenwood.  Herbert  A. 
Greenwood,  all  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  James  A.  TenEyck.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
Harold  H.  Walther.  J.  P.  Kroger.  Mrs.  J.  P  Kroger.  Marv  Laube. 
E  J  Rod,  Walter  Voecks,  Mrs  Walter  Voecks.  Geraldlne  Diekman, 
Harvey  Seegers.  K.  H  Weltner,  Mrs.  K  H.  Weltner,  H.  W,  Schwerin. 
W.  P  Klammer.  A.  L.  Bruns.  all  of  Waverly. 

FSOM    WAVERLT 

Ruth  J.  Flege.  J.  E.  Hegg.  Mrs  J.  E.  Hegg.  Marguerite  Walther. 
Irm  M  Schwake.  F.  C.  Eckstein.  Eldo  W  Schomhorst.  E.  T.  Koop- 
man,  Renetts  Niemeyer,  Helene  Marie  Jihr,  Emma  Ottersburg. 
Juneaver  RadlolT.  R  E.  Chrlstopherson,  Wilbur  A.  Tioge,  Mrs. 
F    C,  Eckstein,  all  of  Waverly.  Iowa. 

Gust  Kusel,  Donald  Messer.  Carl  Wuest.  Elmer  Kusel.  Ervin 
Moeller.  Elmer  Brown.  Henry  Gloede.  Harold  Melhaus.  Wtlbert 
I^mprecht.  Henry  Kersten.  all  of  Dysart.  Iowa;  O.  C  Mowry,  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Mowry.  Toronto.  Iowa;  Leo  Duggan.  Mrs  Leo  Duggan.  Rock- 
well. Iowa;  P.  Delanoit.  Mrs.  P.  Delanolt.  H  J  Rudolph  Badger, 
Iowa;  Joseph  S.  Bernard.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Griffith.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ella  Donaldson.  Henry  Donaldson.  Victor  Bleck.  John  Duffy. 
C  L.  Cook.  Mrs  Sophia  Cook.  E  A.  Cook.  P  S  McGrane.  L  H 
J5chaefer.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Schaefer.  Elizabeth  McGrane.  Mrs.  George 
Kimball.  H.  J.  Kanth.  Anna  G.  Kanth.  all  of  Waterloo. 

Martin  Lorenzen.  Mrs.  Martin  Lorenzen,  Rockwell.  Iowa;  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Matthey.  Henry  Matthey.  Mrs  Irma  Gerwe.  Tom  Gerwe, 
Anita  Meyer.  Mr.-.  Anna  Meyer,  all  of  Davenport;  T.  A.  Moore.  Birdie 
E  Moore.  West  Branch;  Laurence  L.  MUlei.  Rockwell,  Iowa;  Harold 
W.  Faulkner,  Arthur  I.  Stephens.  Chicago 

John  Lois.  Lilly  Lois.  Morris.  111.;  Henry  Egls.  Britt.  Iowa;  Law- 
rence G.  Fell.  Harry  J.  Byrne.  Clifford  J.  Darling.  Frank  H  Stowitts, 
D.  W.  Murphy,  Edw.  H.  Barnes.  Wilbur  C.  Ingerson.  Ray  R.  Fassett, 
Leo  E.  Styer,  Edw.  O.  Martin.  M  B  Artz,  Marvin  C.  Jones.  Harry  L. 
Corpenlng.  all  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
^,^  Alma  Moeller.  Maurlne  Moeller.  Lawrence  Moeller.  George  Parsch. 
^Vertus  Petersen,  Edwin  Kelesen,  Charlotte.  Iowa;  Hazel  Shaw,  Ida  A. 
Plerson,  Chicago. 

Mr  and^  Mrs.  Edw.  Denz,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edw.  Denz.  Sr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gecrge  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mre. 
Walter  Lehman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Lehman,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Lehman,  Mrs. 
Julia  Fisher,  all  of  Burlington. 

Michael  Wlltgen.  Bode.  Iowa;  P.  A.  Stofel.  Agnes  Stofel.  Frances 
Stofel.  Klrksvllle,  Mo.;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Stewart.  Omaha;  Don  Yager. 
Agency.  Iowa;  Mrs.  Hiatt  Selby.  Unlonville.  Iowa;  Mrs.  Pat  Avery. 
Walter  L.  Smith.  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Smith.  Ottumwa;  Dr.  Carl  Pfeiffer. 
Quincy,  111.;  Perd  Hauck,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

TEXAS   HKARD    .\PPEAL 

Alvin   Wlshkamper,   Jr..   Alvln  Wishkamper.   Henry   Wishkamper, 

Joe  Wishkamper.  Annie  Wishkamper,  all  of  Shamrock.  Tex  ;   Paul 

V.  B.  Jones.  Urbana.  111.;   C.  F    Boone.  Springfield.  111.;    George  W. 

Althouse.  Mrs.  George  W.  Althoxise.  Clinton;   Walter  Hartwlg.  Mrs. 

"^  Walter  Hartwlg.  Clifford  Graf.  Clarence. 

A.  Henry  Steding.  Paul  Schnormier.  W.  P.  Lennler.  Carl  Wiech- 
man.  Hubbard.  Iowa;  Prank  B  Cox.  Edith  Douglas  Cox.  Gazette, 
Waterloo.  Nebr.;  Alice  Ann  Kessler.  Borden  Kessler.  Lydla  Kessler. 
Alice  Dolman,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Ellanor  Newton,  Jane  Newton.  Sally  Newton,  Bill  Newton.  David 
Newton.  Anna  Newton,  Earl  W.  Newton,  all  of  Chicago;  John  S. 
Elsing.  Ruahmore.  Minn.;  E  R.  Aschenbrenner.  Clara  Aschenbren- 
ner.  Waterloo;  Fred  Rahlfs,  Traer;  Black  Hawk  Farmers  Union. 
Waterloo;  Elmer  J   Groenwoldt.  Davenport. 

T.  8.  S.  Hardwick.  Mrs.  T.  S.  S.  Hardwick.  WUmette.  Ill ;  P.  C 
Thornberry,  Minnie  Thornberry.  Harry  Thornberry.  Oelweln.  Iowa; 
Henry  Etennlson.  Warsaw.  111.;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Bachman.  Emma  Hovcy. 
Frank  Arneson,  Mrs.  Frank  Arneson.  Bertha  Winger.  Decorah.  Iowa; 
Ben  H  Messinger.  Sena  Messinger.  Bloomfield,  Ind  ;  Mrs.  Hartwlg, 
Anna  Eberts.  Albert  Eberts.  Ed  Kalring.  Clarence.  Iowa 

Mrs.  Rudy  Hrbek.  R.  J.  Hrbek.  Mr.  and  »4rs  S  R.  Gilmore.  Mrs.  Iva 
T.  Orr.  Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kacena.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Power,  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  Z.  K.  Russell.  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Relnhold  Welsslnger, 
Relnhard   T.   Welsslnger.    Adelaide   Weissinger.   Des   Moines.   Iowa; 

Mrs    C.  L.  M ,  Milwaukee,  S.  G.  Barlow.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Barlow, 

Dumont,  Iowa. 


The  Reverend  Charles  J.  Bready.  Cedar  Rapids;  E.  .j.  Carr.  G  A. 
Can-.  W.  G.  Knapp.  Mcline,  111  ;  the  Reverend  H  R  Wiede,  Garner; 
Walter  G.  Vetter,  Gertrude  Vetter.  Muscatine;  H  A.  Smith,  Caro- 
line E.  Smith,  Omaha. 

MANT    IN    CEDAR    RAPTDS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M  Wilson.  Dale  Wilson,  all  of  Marengo;  Walter 
F.  Schafer,  Mrs.  Retta  E  Schafer,  both  of  Fairfield;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
R  A  Greenawalt,  Dr  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Foster,  all  of  Cedar  Rapids; 
Herman  Freundt,  Victor:  Mrs  C.  R  Lowe,  Edith  D.  Lowe,  both  of 
2039  Grande  Avenue  SE  :  H  E  Pratt:  Lumir  VIsek.  Esther  Vlsek. 
both  of  828  Second  Avenue  SE.;  Don  Steffa  Elsie  Steffa,  both  cf 
1807  C  Avenue  NE  Mrs  Phoebe  S  Haman,  1944  First  Avenue  E  ,  all 
of  Cedar  Rapids;  Miss  Pauline  Meyer,  Stanwood. 

Mr  and  Mr.s  Anton  J  Horacek.  1619  Fourteenth  Avenue  SE  ; 
D  M  Hall.  2259  Meadowbrook  Drive  SE.;  Y  V.  Wood.  3120  E  Ave- 
nue NE  ;  K  L  Snyder,  429  Thlrtv-ftfth  Street  NE.;  H  L  Emerson, 
114  Thirty-second  Street  NE  :  John  Burrowes,  1144  Twelfth  Street 
NE  :  L  F  White.  926  Twenty-first  Street  SE  :  Charles  L  Rose.  420 
Eighteenth  Street  NW  ;  Mike  J  Loeblg.  895  Twelfth  Street  NE  : 
Arnold  Conner  345  Thirty-flrst  Street  SE  :  Phillip  W.  Shive.  2316 
B  Avenue  NE  :  Robert  E.  White.  1808  Sixth  Avenue  SE.:  Charles  E. 
Snyder.  2916  C  Avenue  NE  ;  W  E.  McFann  and  Frank  John.son.  1337 
G  Avenue  NE  Howard  Trevelvan.  1648  Eleventh  Street  NW  :  Floyd 
Wlinam.«.  2708  Fifth  Street  SE  :  Emory  L  Snyder.  3027  C  Avenue 
NE.:   all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Nile  M  Unangst  661  Fourth  Avenue  SE :  Joseph  M  Repstien. 
3522  Elm  Avenue  SE  ;  Loren  Schrader.  1002  B  Avenue  NW  ;  C  o! 
Williams  Marion:  George  H  Davidson.  618  Thlrtv-slxth  Street  NE  : 
Ralph  Repstien.  3522  Elm  Avenue  SE  :  D.  B.  Tharp.  791  Shaver- 
Road  NE  .  Earl  Mastin.  2041  Washington  Avenue  SE  ;  A  S  Richard- 
son. 223  Fourth  Avenue  SW  :  Peter  Jarrett.  237  Third  Street  NE  ; 
Henry  H.  Lubben.  510  Seventeenth  Street  NE  ;  Dave  Corbett.  3422 
F  Avenue  NE  :  William  O  Smith.  2746  First  Avenue  E  :  Glen  Knapp 
1328  Third  Street  NW  :  C  R  Moffit  Mount  Vernon:  Ray  Repstien, 
3117  E  Avenue  NE.;  Ben  Balcor  3814  Park  Court  SE  :  G  M  Wodtke. 
324  Crescent  Street;  H  G  Whitmore.  323  Thirtv-seventh  Street  SE  ;' 
MaJ  E  W  Jones.  Thirty-first  Street  and  Pir<^t  Avenue  E.;  all  Cedar 
Rapids. 

COUNCIL     BACKS    CRUSADE 

Mayor  P.  K  Hahn:  Councllmen  Louis  D  Burgus.  W.  C  Benesh. 
Ed  Stefan,  and  Dave  Williams;  J  F.  Scolaro.  F.  C  Do-*.  A  H  Mott, 
M  R.  Heath.  J  R  Trelchler.  Nina  N  Hersh.  Helen  E  Clark  Mary  K 
Byrne,  J  A  Bundy.  Walter  E  Miller.  V.  E  Vane.  Jesse  Belle  DeLa- 
Mater.  Nevln  Nichols.  Marian  F  Wilson.  L.  J  Stor::>y.  Maude  M. 
Krebs.  Agnes  Kluber.  Marguerite  Kane.  Han?  S  Johnson.  Frank  E. 
Young.  B.  O  Carson.  Harold  Eggleston.  H.  R  McGuire,  A  R  Menary, 
Marge  Patterson.  H.  F.  Blumquist.  R.  E  Ncrman,  Georgia  Kvapil, 
Harry  S  Morgan.  Paulino  Johnson.  Olga  Sikora.  L  L.  Stoehr,  Claude 
Roth,  Ronald  Sears,  all  employed  at  the  city  hall.  Cedar  Rapids 

William  B  Warner,  1723  B  Avenue  NE  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  G  F.  Hershey, 
2227  B  Avenue  NE  :  Louis  E  Jones,  Mrs.  Clara  B  Jones,  both  151 
Thirty-seventh  Street  NE  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tait  Cummins.  2043  Fourth 
Avenue  SE.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  S.  McLeod.  1045  Fifth  Avenue  SE  ; 
Arthur  J  Snidtr.  1024  Second  Avenue  SE.;  Edw.  F.  Dose  and  Lucile 
Dose.  1020  Center  Point  Road  NE  ;  Loycene  Crowley.  530  Tenth 
Street  SE  ;  Carolyn  L  Fling:  Mr.  and  Mrs  K.  E  Hoppe;  Mrs  F  H. 
Hcppe;  Mrs  Matie  Watkins:  K  E.  Borghart;  Carol  Elaine  Honoe- 
all  of  C<dar  Rapids.  ' 

Alfred  C.  Dougan.  Dysart:  Michael  J  Carr.  Mrs.  Gladys  Carr.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  John  Carr  all  of  Ottumwa;  the  Reverend  Dale  J  Nichol- 
son, Charlie  E  House  and  Henrietta  Halfmann,  Farmington.  Iowa; 
J.  M  Bcone.  L  J  Boone,  and  Gerald  Boone.  Coggon;  Ralph  Frank 
and  Margaret  Frank,  SpringvUle;  Earyl  Frank  and  Cleo  Frank 
Farmington. 

ADDrriONAL   IOWA 

Sylvester  Nie.  Mrs.  Olley  Oberhauser,  A.  J.  Gunderson,  all  of  La 
Porte  City:  E.  C  White.  New  Providence:  E  P  Farnsworth  E  H 
Allen.  L.  P  Barth.  Cresco:  G  L  ChampUn.  Monsignor  J.  B  Alberts 
the  Reverend  H.  N  Ginter.  Angela  G  Albers.  all  of  Ca.<«ade;  Roland 
A  White,  editor.  Dubuque  Leader,  and  chairman.  Citizens  Com- 
mittee Against  Intervention.  Dubuque. 

John  Joerger.  Loretta  Joerger,  Joseph  Joerger,  John  Joerger  Wil- 
frid Joerger,  Leonard  Gleason,  Marie  Gleason.  John  Murray  Mary 
Murray,  all  of  Elma.  Iowa;  F  A.  Osterhaus.  Petersburg,  Iowa;  A  W 
Gutknecht,  H.  F  Gutknecht,  Cedar  Palis:  Olga  Conkline  Des 
Moines.  "  ' 

Minnie  Prahm,  Frank  Frahm,  William  Delfs.  Freda  Delfs    Fannie 
Kembley,  Glen   Kembley,   Elmer  Stark.  Rolf  Stark,  all  of  Ganjiin 
Iowa;    Anton    Tacke,    Breda,   Iowa.    Henry    Swaggert,    McCall.sbure' 
Iowa.  °' 

Minnie  A.  Jay.  Byron  J    McKeebv.  Mrs    Bvron  J.  McKeeby    Cedar 
Rapids;  E.  P    Farnsworth.  W    L.  Barker.  Cresco;  the  Reverend  O   B 
Anderson.  Humboldt;   Norman  Sauer.  Dorothy  Sauer.  Olvin  Sauer 
Independence;    William  H    Biemann.   Waterloo;    Henry   Kru&e    Will 
Smith.  Jake  Stahl.  Will   Engelkes.  John  J    Stahl.  Charles  Vantleer 
Eilert  H.  Knock.  Milt  Meyer.  Holland.  Iowa.  ' 

August  Winter.  Mrs  August  Winter.  Oliver  Winter.  Waucoma-' 
Mrs.  Franklin  Luce.  Mrs.  E  R  McClelland;  E  R  McClelland  of 
Blalrstown;  the  Reverend  W  Paulsen,  Parkersburg;  Jacobus  bev- 
ries.  State  Center:  Mrs  W  A.  Shaffer,  Mrs  J  Hendrlckscn  James 
Story,  all  of  Springville;  Mr.  and  Mrs  J  S  Thompson,  McCalLsburg- 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Saucke.  Mr  and  Mrs.  H  F  Mosel.  Herman  Lus- 
man,  O.  W  Miidson,  E.  J.  Mummert,  Charles  Miulson  all  of  Farn- 
hamville. 
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Mr.  nrd  Mrs   Marlon  Dlremnn.  G'a'-den  Grove;  Winford  Dlncman.    i 
Mrs   Winford  Dlngman,  of  Leon:  Rov  A   Cook.  Independence:   E    R 
Kennedy  F  W   Folkers  Wil'.iam  Prjc'k.  all  of  Sibley;  Carl  H  Mather,   i 
Jennie  H     Mather    C    B    Porter,  R    W    Barclav.   all   cf   Tipton.    Mr     ' 
and    Mrs     H     F     Smith.   Mr     and    Mrs    W     E    Hunter.    Mrs     Hwrnct 
Campbell    S    B    MrManus.  C    L    Vonberg.  all  o^  LeMars.   Phil  Wag- 
ner. Vincent  Wanner   Mrs  Phil  Wagner.  ^L^  and  Mrs  W  B  Schares. 
J   L   Schares.  Lloyd  McDonald.  Leonard  Schares.  Mrs    Louis  Stoflre- 
gen.  S    H     Buker!   Louis   Stoffregen.   Lawrence   Nie.   Mrs    Laura   Nie, 
Mrs    Eizabeth  Nie.  Mi.ss  Ad°lia  Nie.  all  of  LaPorte  City 

Bert  Crlbert  Mr?  Bert  Gilbert.  Clayton.  E  F  Schuchmann  Mrs 
E  F  Schuchmann.  C  C  Kenyon.  Mrs  C  C  Kenyon.  Oelweln; 
Thomas  Ford.  Fred  Brown.  S  R.  Kelly.  Bcvan  Collins  Lillian  Col- 
lins. Ralph  Fenn.  Laura  Fenn,  E.  A.  McDowell.  Florence  McDowell. 
Clarence  Klldew.  John  Septer.  Celestia  Septer.  T  Garmc)e,  P  G. 
Stevens.  W    A    Thompson.  L    E    Simpson,  all  of  Salem 

Everett  Trueblood  Mrs  E  Trueblood,  J  N  Moeller.  O  A  Schwarz, 
H.  A.  Kester.  Myrtle  Schwarz.  Everett  Hlleman  Mrs  M  Gormoe, 
A  J  Lee  Clarence  Trueblood.  Florence  Lee.  Norene  Gormoe.  J  A 
Gnm.  R  W  Fobs.  D  W  Foss.  Art  O.  Foss.  W  Simkln.  Almevo  Sim- 
kin    Edgar  Ccnard.  Maggie  Conard.  D    A.  Fenn    Norn  Fenn.  all  of 

Salem 

L  J  Allen  C  H  Wilken.  Mary  McNamara.  J  L.  LaFocn.  Laura  B 
Allen.  Elsie  LaFoon.  all  of  Sioux  City 

H  Tlietxlore  Kippenhan.  Jack  Roemlg,  C  G  Eichacker.  Ray  Baum- 
gartel   Mane  L   Stuck,  of  Amana. 

Ber'amin  H^ronimus.  Albert  Franken  Mrs  Will  Engelkes.  George 
H  Sw'alve.  Mrs  Henry  Kruse.  Mrs.  Henry  Grcnewold.  Mrs  Eilert 
Knock  Mrs  Harm  Abels  Mrs  John  Jenker  Mrs  Benjamin  Heroni- 
mus  Mr^  Ella  Kruse  Mrs  Herman  Stahl  Mrs  John  J  Stahl.  Mrs 
John  Pateini  Mrs  TTieodore  Molendorp  Mrs  Will  Smit.  Mrs  George 
H  Swalve  Mrs  Georee  A  Smit.  Mrs  Milt  Mfyer,  Mrs  John  Buskohl. 
Mrs    Jerrv  Peter*;.  Mrs    Albert  Franken    all  of  Holland 

J  H  Dleken.  Mrs  Claas  Claassen  Mrs  Harm  Stahl.  of  Grundy 
Center:  Mrs  Bernaid  Stahl,  Wellsburg:  J  J  Eulb?rg.  E  J  Goodman. 
Carl  H  Schrup  A  E  Schwanebeck.  L  J  Streinz  L  A  Ducrini  O  P. 
Arduser    L   Oster    L    A    Popp.  L    F   Clauson.  all  of  Dubuque 

F  W  Gavin  R  J  Roberts.  Rav  A  Arduser  J  A  Dockal.  R  E 
Leuschner  A  H  Miller.  W  J  Kupferschmidt.  George  A  Loetscher. 
Al  Acher  L  E  Blichmann.  H  H  Lang.  H  Harms.  A  C  Hammerand. 
F    K    Wunder    Rav  W    Hartz.  Fred  A    Hoerner.  all  of  Dubuque 

H  O  Johansen.  Raymond  Johansen.  Marvlk  Jnhansen.  Ameilla 
Metzger  Mabel  Schroeder.  Lawrence  Schi coder.  Mrs  H  O  Johansen. 
all  of  Reinb°ck  ^      ,  „.    ^ 

E-vin  Kriper.  Mrs  Ervin  Keiper.  Don  Rinderknecht.  Lora  Rlnder- 
kn«>cht  A'lce  Rinderknecht.  Fred  Rinderknecht.  George  J  Schlot- 
te'-back  Mr*^  G-nrge  Schlotterback.  Arthur  Jurgens.  Mrs  Arthur 
Jurgens  I- a  Dunn  Mrs  It  a  Dunn  George  Lieta  C  W  L;eb.  Mrs  C 
W  Lieb  Henry  Rinderknecht.  Mrs  Henry  Rinderknecht,  Edward 
Rinderknecht  W  H  Srhminke  Mr*:  w  H  Schminke  A  G  Rinder- 
knecht   Mrs    A    G    R:nderknecht.  H    C    Gefaller,  Mrs    H    C    Gefailer, 

all  of  Atkins  ^  ^     ,  ^  .,  „ 

Mr«  John  Hessenlnus.  John  Hessenius.  August  Johr.son  Mrs 
August  Johnson,  all  of  Vinton;  Waller  Schminke.  Mrs  Walter 
Schminke    Geo.-^e  Gerhold    Mrs    Gerhold    all  of  Van  Home 

Grace   E    Drew     1304   Third    Avenue   SF  ;    Raymond    Shields   and 
Mrs    Raymond  Shields.  Thirtv-third  Aver.ur  SW  :   Arthur  O    Ander- 
son  and   Mrs     De    Etta   Anderson.    524   Twentieth    Street   NE  :    Mrs 
Willi'  Morgan  and  Rudolf  Andersen.  416  Fourth  Avenue  SW  :    Mrs 
Marv   Phillips     524   Twentieth    Street    NE  :    James    E    Franken    and 
Kathenne  Franken    2302  HUlcrest  Drive  SE  :   Mrs    Edwin  Franken^ 
2302  Hillcrest  Drue  SE  :  Fred  C   Henscn  and  Esther  R    Heiison   415 
Seventh  Avenue  SE  :   Mrs    Irene  Henson.  709  Fifth  street  SE  :  Mr^ 
Rose   R  .hrbacher,    1016   F   Avenue    NW  ;    Lillian    L    D-ew   and    C    C 
Drew     1619   Fir«t    Avenue   East:    Dr     E     L    Moraver    and    Mrs     E     L. 
Moravri    2325  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  E    R    Graham.  1221   Ellis  Boule- 
vard NW  :    J    P    Lvman.  2510  First  Avenue  East.   Hugh  M    Fagan^ 
1734  Park  A\enue  SE  :   H    B    Lunden  ana  Mrs    H    B    Lunden.  2125 

^Harry'F"'RobS)n.  Marion:  L.  J.  Dennis.  Center  Point:  Elizabeth 
Schoenfelder.  Jacob  Hoehnle.  Jr..  Helen  Hoehnle.  George  Schoen- 
Ul^r.  Johanna  Roemig.  Mrs  H  H  Durl.ne  Mrs  Lena  Z'ngelman^ 
Elsie  J  Rohrbacher  Frank  Rohrbacher.  Marie  Zacherrey.  ffuline 
Zachrrrev  Helen  Krauss.  Dave  Krauss  Marie  Krnuss.  Lissette 
Schaefer"  Ruth  Ward.  Mrs   Jennie  Rohrbr.cher.  all  of  Amana^ 

Ha^-  Bcvd  and  Mrs  Harry  Bcyd.  450  l'^^^%^''''\^^-^^'^^^ 
T  Re^^K)lds  Mrs  Thoma*  T  Reynolds.  Mrs  Nora  Waddle.  C  W 
Wardr'p  Mrs  John  H  Voehl.  H.  T  Kahler.  ^'bert  Sniff.  6enry 
Wa'ter-  a'l  of  Palo:  Emma  Walden,  Mary  Campbell.  Robert  Camp- 
bell. John  Walden.  Jchn  Schlemmer,  Mary  Schlemmer.  all  or 
Central  City. 

MESSAGES    FKOM    AMANA 

Wilma  Moer-hcl.  Leona  Zacherny.  Marie  B'echschmidt^  F.  W. 
Moershel.  Emily  C  Oesterle.  Henriette  Roemig,  J^hn  A  Noe  Sr.. 
Eniilie  Unglenk  Fr»d  W  Heinze,  Louisa  M.  Berger,  Cornelia  Reih- 
xnann    Marean  t  Pitz.  all  cf  Amana.  ,    ^    ,.,     ^         ^ 

Buell  J  Max^vell.  Mrs  Buell  J.  Maxwell,  Tipton:  J  G^  Woodward, 
Muscatine:  Herman  Tiost  Clare.  Fort  Dodge:  Mrs  A.  "a'^^^^h  _Bur- 
Ungtcn;  the  Reverend  O  O  Hobson,  Goldie  Hcb^n.  Charles  Stew- 
art t-rl  Brallier.  Ed  Graham.  John  KoUmann.  Jake  Wessels,  Fioj d 
Shreve  Gecrge  Jungling,  Vem  Sidmore  George  Stewart.  Henry 
Juneling  Delos  Walsho.  Wi'ford  Gnner  Fred  Sherman  Clara  Sher- 
man Eueene  Siebold,  Joe  Needham.^Lowcll  Hewitt,  J  E  Olson,  all 
of  Bristow. 


Hannah  S  Aune.  Arthur  Aune.  Jr..  Arthur  Aune  Icwa  City:  Ed;th 
Hesbacher.  Cedar  Rapids.  Sara  Lee  Hesbacher.  Martha  Maresh  Lu- 
cille Maresh.  Cedar  Rapids;  T.  W  Owen.  Ruth  Owen.  H.  P  Fried- 
ncksen.  Bess  Fnedricksen.  Grace  E  Crenshaw.  J.  G.  Honn.  Ernest 
Friedncksen    Ruth  Fried:  icVsen.  all  of  Marengo 

Robert  EX;ugherty.  Mrs  Robert  Etouchenv.  Harry  Relterman.  Mr* 
Harrv  Reuerman,  uf  Walker;  E  A  B:ul.  Mrs  Rose  Arduser,  Mrs 
F  D.Havden.  F  D  Havden,  Neal  Hayden  Mrs  Neal  Hayden,  Charles 
Moore.  Lyle  Aruuser.  Mrs  B  E  Mettler  B  E  Mettler,  Mrs  George 
Mead.  George  Mead    all  cf  Monlicello 

Mrs.  J  W  Brelter.  Mrs  O  R  Cooper.  O  R  Cooper.  C  R.  Pieper, 
Mrs  C  R  Pieper,  Frank  Kchler.  Mrs  Frank  Kohler.  all  of  Clinton; 
Martin  Glandorf.  Anhur  Glandorf.  Williamoburg:  Senator  Frank 
Byers.  Cedar  Rapids:  S  B  Kephart.  Sabra  E  Kephart.  A  L  Craig. 
Mrs  A  L  Craig.  George  Hay.  Mildred  Hay.  J.  E  Watson.  Mr*.  J.  E 
Watson,  all  cf  Bertram 

J.  L.  Bever.  Cedar  Rapids;  Jacob  England.  Harry  England.  John 
England  Rtiben  England,  all  cf  Iowa  Falls;  Frank  O  Storrs  and 
L  C  Leeper.  both  of  Waterloo:  Frank  g  Morgan.  Sr  .  Bob  Morgan, 
Den  Lenhart.  Frank  Morgan  Jr.  Mrs  G  R  Howard,  all  of  Storm 
Lake:  Mrs.  L'.,uise  Alpers.  Fort  Dodge:  Gecrge  Herren.  Mrs.  George 
Heiren,  Henry  Hunwardsen  Mrs  Henry  Hunwardsen,  all  of  Ana- 
mosa;  Hanson  J  Sedrel.  Mrs  Cloe  Sedrel,  Mrs  Josephine  Norwood, 
all   of  Osltaioosa:    L.  R.  Jarltson.  Manchester:    Nevln  Witner.  Tipton. 

FROM    WEST    BRANCH 

Floyd  Fawcett.  Mrs.  Floyd  Pawcett.  Alfred  Pawcett,  Mallssa 
Fawcett.  Clvde  Hampton,  Mrs  Clyde  Hampton,  Lawrence  Heald, 
Mrs  Lawrence  Heald.  Clayton  Eden.  Mrs  Clayton  Eden  Sam  Irey, 
Mrs  Sam  Irey.  C  A  Rummells,  Mrs  C  A  Rummells.  all  of  West 
Branch,  Louis  Ellyson  Mrs  Louis  E'.lyson,  V  L  Pemberton.  Mrs 
V  L  Lemberton."  Alfred  Peterson.  Mrs  Alfred  Peterson.  Melvln 
Pearson.  Mrs  Melvin  Pearson.  Alfred  Larson.  Mrs  Alfred  Larson. 
Israel  Larson.  Mrs    I.srael  Larson,  all  of  West  Branch. 

C  W  Sherwood  and  T  K  Barber,  of  Hartwlck;  John  Kalnz, 
Vice  President  Goedken.  Vince  Goedken,  E  W  Krisatis.  Herman  B 
Becker  Leo  Osterhaus.  P  J  Winter,  J  A  Billmeyer,  John  G  Koel- 
ker.  Peter  M  Hentgcs  Elmer  G  Meyer.  Gene  F.  Kramer.  H  B. 
Schockemoehi.  Edward  Conrad,  all  of  DyersvUle;  Alfred  Sheetz. 
N  W  Keifer.  L  A  Conrad,  all  of  Sigourney;  C  S  Dehaan.  Des 
Moines:  C  A  Bedheldt  and  Mrs  C.  A.  Bedheldt.  Will  Hol>ermann. 
Mrs  Will  Hot>ermann.  all  of  Storm  Lake;  Dave  Golad  and  Bill 
Dougherty  of  Cedar  Raoids;  G  P.  Simeon,  LeMars;  Mrs.  Kroeger 
and  Mr    kroeger.  of  Traer 

FROM    SOUTH    AMANA 

Anton  Heitshusen.  Mrs  Anton  Heitshusen,  Esther  Heitshu.sen, 
Arnold  Heitshusen,  Irma  Heitshusen.  Herman  Heitshusen,  Mrs. 
Herman  Heitshusen  Wlllard  Heitshusen  Herbert  Heitshusen,  Irvln 
Heitshusen,  Walter  Heitshusen,  all  of  South  Amana:  Clarence  Hall. 
Conroy;  Carl  Brockhus.  Alvin  Hanseman  Art  Hanseman  Viola 
Hanseman.  Clara  Hanseman,  Mrs  Hy  Han.seman.  Milton  Hanseman, 
Mrs  Milton  Hanseman,  Olto  Brockhart,  Martin  Heitshusen,  Mrs. 
Martin  H'^ltshusen.  Chris  Folkman.  Lillian  Heitshusen,  Robert 
Heit-shusen.  Mrs  Chris  Folkman,  Clarence  Folkman,  all  of  South 
Amana 

C  E  Jaeger.  George  A  Kotz,  John  H  Lappe,  Vincent  F.  Rubner. 
Clarence  Jaeger,  William  Ostwinkle,  J.  A  Wolfe.  Fred  Tobln,  Bernard 
Ostwlnkle.  Edmund  J  Helms.  Joseph  G  Ruben.  Robert  Jaeger. 
Elmer  Ressler.  Arthur  McVay.  all  of  Worthington:  Edward  Rubner. 
Reeina  Kotz.  Mrs  Dora  Kotz.  Alfred  Tobln.  Mrs  Alfred  Tobin. 
John  Tobin.  Mrs  John  Tobin  Alvina  Tobln.  Mrs  Lena  Helms.  Ms*. 
Jchn  Helms.  Mrs  William  J  Besler,  William  J  Besler,  Arthur 
Brockway.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brockway,  Leo  Ostwinkle,  all  of  Worthingtqp. 

FAYETTi:    RESPONDS 

Tliecdore  Fellner  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Fellner,  of  Grand  Mound; 
A  F  Quandt.  Herman  Boyer.  Louie  Blockhouse,  Arnold  Kilcher, 
Mrs  A  Kilcher  Cline  Helms.  M  H  Jacobson,  A  A  Jordan.  T.  E 
Reisner.  Wm  J  Gruver.  Myrtle  Blockhouse,  all  of  Fayette;  Aloe 
M  Grimes.  Helen  M  Schmeizer.  David  schmelzer.  Mrs  Ted  Reisner. 
Glenn  Boyer.  Mary  Boyer  W  F  Mlttlestadt.  A  J  Grlm?s,  Herbert 
O  Reisner,  Wm  A  Friedrlcks.  Mrs.  Herman  Boyer,  Martin  Boaken- 
heuer.  Jr  .  Ella  Quandt    all  of  Fayette. 

F    J.  Laarveld  and  Mrs    F    J    Laarveld    of  Clayton;   Arnold  Wulf, 

'    W    C    Jenkins.   Chris  Hcmrlghousen,  C    H    Ales,  Lloyd  Wulf.   Mrs. 

'  Arnold  Wulf.  Mrs  Llovd  Wulf.  all  of  Lost  Nation;  Dr  Reu,  Dr. 
Bodcnsieck.  Justine  Bodensieck.  Dr.  Jaglow.  Ardeth  Jaglow,  Rever- 
end Goetz.  Freda  Goetz,  Alvina  Aberl.  Lillian  Vandervort,  Rose  Ep- 
pler.  all  of  Dubuque.  Mrs  Epper  Mis  Wallter.  Profe.ssor  Hedwlg. 
Margaret  Zalzmi.n.  Dr  Olbra.  Dorothy  Mattes.  Louis  Buechel,  Louise 
Halliburton.  Mary  Herron.  Anna  E  Crcuse.  Florence  Brochert,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Reu    Mrs.  Emma  Olbra,  all  of  Dubuque. 

I  FROM     ILLINOIS 

i  R  F  Thompson  Mrs  R.  F.  Thompson.  H.  W.  Royce,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Royce  R  W  Mudeett.  Miss  Nelile  C  Sheahan.  Frederick  Stark,  Mrs, 
Frederick  Stark,  Isaac  T  Gladden,  Jessie  Melsheimer,  Leona  P. 
Edmunds  Laura  Mever.  Dorothy  Meyer.  Ann  Wlllard,  Mrs.  William 
F  Petersen.  John  Toth.  John  G  Rehder,  Mary  Carter  Vey.  all  of 
Chicago 

Harriet  M  Clifton.  Evanston;  Mrs.  A.  Jahr,  Round  Lake;  Harold 
E  Walsh  Ru.'s  Barteis.  R  W  Lorenz.  Ted  Colteaux.  O  M  Whltten, 
Enest  H  Black,  Julius  H.  Gerth,  Anthony  Frisch,  Frank  Dltchen, 
Audrey  Marshall,  Feme  Wallace,  Carl  E.  Behr,  Albert  J.  Stalter. 
Lcuis  Murray,  Janet  Alderman,  Oalne  Hall,  aU  of  Bloomington. 
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Wesley  Auth,  Lon  Maxey,  George  Moews.  Bernadlne  Oerth.  Edw. 
Zalucha,  Doris  Johnson,  Kathryn  Petry,  Lucille  King,  Eunice  Wilson, 
Dorothy  Wilson.  Rheta  Kirby,  Otto  G.  Belch.  Anne  Deutsch.  Clyde 
Jetton.  Lots  Gibson.  Julia  Foil.  Lois  Shearer,  Ivan  Jenkins,  all  of 
Bloomlngton. 

MANT    FBOM    KF.WANEE 

Adolf  Hunt.  Rock  Island;  Albert  G.  Weber.  Nauvoo;  Carl  A.  Beet, 
A  M.  Durey,  Leola  Beck.  C.  J.  Johnson.  C  H.  Johnson.  James  Trisler, 
Mrs  James  Trisler.  K.  J  Findley.  E.  Findley.  E  F.  Lindbeck.  H.  G. 
Johnson.  Francis  Dean,  all  of  Kewanee;  Robert  Hllliard.  Jessie 
Hllllard.  Marie  Reutcr.  Mary  J  Rogers,  C.  S.  Boothby.  Ruth  Spon- 
berg.  Thomas  Yahner.  all  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  F  Warnecke.  Maywood;  A.  C.  Hanson  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Han- 
sen, both  of  Rock  Island:  T.  R.  Bates.  T.  L.  Bates.  R.  Ransom. 
D  Ransom.  L.  Klemmons.  H  0'Z:tnne.  Mrs.  H.  OZanne.  Lee  Cad- 
well,  Loratne  Cadwell,  all  of  Chicago;  Paul  N.  Hctgreve  and  H.  B. 
Scherrer.  both  of  Peoria:  Earl  E  Sproul,  William  Wallace.  Norton 
Potter.  Karl  Gruenwald.  and  Harriet  N.  Potter,  all  of  Chicago:  R.  T. 
Gustus,  Cambridge. 

MORE  ntOM   CHICAGO 

John  P.  Lulay,  Chicago:  Herman  Blythe.  Sterling  Snowden,  Edna 
Snowden.  Nellie  Butterfleld,  Laura  Voorheoe.  Vonna  Voorhese.  Harold 
Voorhese.  Jane  Voorheae.  Opal  Dimmit.  Keith  McMillen.  Geneva 
Miller.  Eloise  Gorsuch.  all  of  Macomb;  Jack  O'Leary.  James  NavOiis. 
Mrs  James  Navolls,  all  of  Chicago:  L.  B  Swanson.  H  C.  Roths.  Mrs. 
H  C  Roths,  all  of  Moline;  H.  J.  North.  Chicago;  Dr.  G.  A.  Kerr, 
Idetropolis:  A.  C.  Rapp.  A.  H.  Nltsche.  John  F.  Jones.  C.  B  Shaw, 
Edward  J  Sachen,  Jules  Kersten.  the  Hulssel  family.  O.  L.  Bucek. 
Mrs  O.  L.  Bucek.  R  O.  McCullough.  Mrs.  R.  O.  McCullough.  all  of 
Chicago:  Mrs.  Marshall  Davies.  Wilmette. 

Grace  B  King.  Martin  Appelt.  Gus  Erickson.  W  Moldenhaur, 
A  Black.  I.  Corlett.  A.  McConacbie.  W.  A.  Berndt.  R.  Finch.  L  Oliver. 
A  Walpert.  A.  Fricke,  T.  Hartrlck.  E.  Eberman.  G.  Murphy.  F.  Boule. 
1'  Butler.  E.  McCllntock.  A.  Buckles.  William  Wallace.  Earl  Flood. 
Robert  Boyd,  all  of  Chicago;  G.  C.  Schellenberger.  Peoria. 

/  WOBTHINOTON.     SPUNGVII.LE 

Ed  Burger.  Louis  Kramer.  John  L.  Kramer.  W.  J.  Kramer.  C.  J. 
Haar.  all  of  Worthlngton:  Herman  Chudzinski.  Hubert  Newman. 
Robert  Taylor.  Clinton  Walton,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walton,  Edmond  Archi- 
bald. John  8  Armstrong.  Mrs  John  S.  Armstrong.  Mason  Granning. 
Walter  Ellison  Mrs.  Walter  Ellison.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Boggle.  L  J.  Rose. 
Nettle  George,  Louise  Peterson.  Laura  Irons,  F.  G.  Irons,  Mrs.  Frank 
Taylor.  P.  G.  Taylor,  all  of  Sprlngville. 

Roger  Cross,  Mrs.  Roger  Croas.  Herman  Meyer,  Mrs.  Herman  Meyer. 
W.  H  Compert,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Compert.  Walter  Neumelster.  Heiko 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Heiko  Meyer.  John  Block.  Mrs.  John  Block.  Aulden  Rob- 
inson. Mrs.  Aulden  Robinson.  Ross  Campbell,  Roy  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Roy  Campbell.  A.  W.  Bills,  Mrs.  A   W.  Bills,  all  of  Waterloo. 

Ralph  D.  Spears  and  Marian  Spears,  of  Cedar  Rapids;  E.  W. 
Dreyer,  Iowa  City;  Mrs.  Ed  Kaltefleiter,  West  Point;  Robert  Comley 
and  B4rs.  Robert  Comley.  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Herman  Paulsen.  Russell 
Paulsen,  Pete  Paulsen,  all  of  Keystone;  Albert  Jahnke,  Henry  Korte. 
Walter  Hoppenworlh.  all  of  Waverly;  Joseph  Bilkey,  Muscatine: 
Henry  E.  Feldman.  Burlington;  Chris  Rablo,  509  Fifth  Avenue  SE  : 
Mr*.  Clara  P.  Birch.  1242  Fourth  Street  NW.;  E.  C.  Dickinson.  133 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Drive  SE.;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dickinson,  133  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  Drive  SE. 

John  L.  Dirks.  M.  H.  TJaden,  R.  B.  TJaden.  John  Shalk.  W.  H. 
Prenchs,  John  Boven.  E  E  Prerichs.  S.  W.  Prerichs.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Brues.  Mac  Brues.  Edwin  Brower.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Schalk.  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Bruns,  Mrs.  Edwin  Brower,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Llrgelbach,  Beulah  Brues,  W  B. 
Brues.  Mae  Brues.  Edwin  Brower.  Mrs.  J.  E  Schalk.  Mrs.  M  H. 
TJaden.  Mrs.  Bernard  Brues.  Bernard  Brues.  H.  J.  Jurgensen. 

CEIMR    KAPIOS 

Mrs.  Elmer  Wickham,  373  Twentieth  Street  SE.:  C.  E.  Downing 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Downing.  120  Fourth  Avenue  SW  :  Val  Kelper.  Mrs. 
Val  Kelper.  Miss  Eleanor  Happel.  all  of  1603  Maple  Drive  NW  ;  Mrs. 
Sada  A  Green.  1619  C  Avenue  NE.:  C.  A.  Vittum  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Vit- 
tum.  Route  1:  F.  M.  Danner  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Danner,  1519  O  Avenue 
NW ;  T.  J.  LeRoux  and  Mrs  T.  J.  LeRoux.  1518  Mount  Vernon 
Avenue  BE.;  F.  H.  Gephart  and  Mrs.  F.  H  Gephart,  120  Twenty-sixth 
Street  SB.,  all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Carl  Kutaens  and  Mrs.  Carl  Kuhens,  Wadena:  Mrs.  Charles  Cejka 
and  Charles  CeJka.  1396  G  Avenue  NE  :  Louis  Humphrey.  512  B  Ave- 
nue NW.;  Delia  Maikham.  C.  J.  Markham,  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Markham, 
all  of  728P  Avenue  NW.;  Daisy  M  Zalesky.  1581  Second  Avenue  SE  ; 
Mrs.  Hattie  Hoover  and  Mrs.  Hazle  Ringer,  1840  Washington  Ave- 
nue SE..  all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

J  L.  Parker.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Parker.  P.  W.  Todd.  Mrs.  F  W.  Todd. 
James  N.  Parker.  Mrs.  James  N.  Parker,  and  Verba  Parker,  all  of 
204  Crescent  Drive  SB.;  George  R.  Griner  and  Ruth  R.  Griner.  1724 
First  Avenue  E.;  Fred  C.  Plsher.  Sr  ,  1400  Second  Avenue  SE.;  M  E 
Dochterman  and  Mrs.  M  B.  Dochterman.  425  Twenty-third  Street 
NE.;  Maxtne  Zarub.  1407  Wlldwood  Drive  NE.;  Kathryn  Marshall,  863 
Fourth  Avenue  SE. 

HtrOSON,  tKINBECK 

Emil  L.  Karkosh,  Hudson;  H.  A.  Wilson.  Relnbeck;  J.  C.  Johnston, 
Hudson:  Leo  A.  Rhoades,  Relnbeck:  Melvin  Simonsen,  Mrs.  Melvin 
Simonsen,  William  Simonsen,  all  of  Hudson;  Mrs.  James  Griffin  and 
James  GrllllD.  Voorhies;  Paul  Griner,  Mrs.  Paul  Griner,  Joe  Griner. 
Mrs.  Joe  Orlner,  all  of  Hudson;  Virginia  R.  Bryant,  Waterloo;  Pred 
Teklpp.  Rosa  Tcklpp,  Ada  Teklpp,  all  of  Port  Atkinson;  L.  Jonas 
and  Mrs.  L.  Jonas,  Iowa  City. 


Will  Klinefelter,  Mrs  Will  Klinefelter,  Wllma  Klinefelter.  Hownrd 
Klinefelter.  CTare  HaU.  Mrs  Clare  Hall.  Carl  Michel,  Mrs.  Carl 
Michel,  all  of  Anamosa;  Adam  Schulte,  Norway. 

WATKINS 

Joe  C.  Schmidt.  Charles  Euscheidt.  Henry  Eckert,  Pred  Wit  ten- 
burg.  James  A  Strcff.  Leo  Nolte,  A.  K.  Austin.  John  Oberthln.  Gil- 
bert Schmidt,  Richard  Schmidt,  Vcno  Schmidt.  Paul  Schmidt,  all  of 
Watkins. 

Rollln  Brecht.  John  Strugfa.  John  Boddicker.  Gerald  McNuIty. 
John  Etscheidt.  Charles  Schmidt.  Don  Wodstrchill.  Robert  W<xlstr- 
chill.  Floyd  Brecht.  Raymond  Brecht.  Willis  Lohrer.  John  A. 
Schmidt.  Ralph  Walter.  Henry  Etscheidt.  all  of  Watklus;  Kirk  Beke- 
meier.  Hubbard;  Joe  Goetz.  Antonia  Goetz.  Jane  Goetz.  Barbara 
Wageman,  Charles  A  Wageman,  Miss  Anna  Wageman.  Miss  Adeline 
Wageman,  Charles  J.  Wageman,  John  Wageman,  Earl  Anastasl.  all 
of  Harlan. 

MORE    FROM    CEDAR    RAPIDS 

Charles  Shepard.  Mrs  Mmaie  Shepard.  1215  Firsc  Avenue  East; 
Mrs.  Maria  E  Shean.  Miss  Ethel  Shean.  117  Sixteenth  Street  NE  : 
A.  L.  Drew.  Mrs  A  L  Drew.  1644  Second  Avenue  SE.;  L  J  Burlanek, 
Mrs  L  J  Burlanek.  1644  Secoiid  Avenue  SE.;  R  H  Pickford.  357 
Forest  Drive  SE  ;  W  C.  H  ippel.  Route  No  1;  Mrs  Bertha  Happel. 
Route  No.  1;  Hi!deg;ud  Happel.  Route  No  1;  Mrs  William  Maurer. 
William  Maurer.  204  First  Street  NW  ;  Elmer  Wickham.  373 
Twentieth  Street  SE  .  all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Ralph  Chlverton  Netta  Chiverfon.  Grcrge  H  Chlverton.  1410  N 
Street  SW.:  Loyd  K  McKee.  Irene  McKee  1302  K  Street  SW  ;  M  C. 
Larson.  2248  Meadowbrook  Drive  SE  ;  Emmett  Rice.  1923  Washingtcn 
Avenue  SE  ;  H  R  Mowrey.  2124  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  H  E  He'.scher. 
205  Fourteenth  Street  SE  :  Wllma  Martin.  3124  Emerald  Drive  SE  : 
Richard  C.  Jones.  1972  First  Avenue  East;  Velma  Hronlk.  926  E 
Avenue  NW  ;  H.  D  Peters.  511  Twenty-sixth  Street  SE ;  W  H. 
Jump.  396  Twenty-fifth  Street  SE  ;  J.  R.  Schaber,  1921  Eighth 
Avenue  SE. 

George  W.  Ramsey.  546  Knollwcod  Drive  SE ;  H.  M.  S^rensen, 
1232  Mount  Vernon  Avenue  and  Thirtiech  Street  SE  ;  F  C  Jones, 
2035  Linn  Boulevard  SE  ;  Louise  Doty.  1503  Second  Avenue  SE ; 
Marjorie  Meeker.  846  Fifth  Avenue  SE.:  Robert  M  Rice.  1923  Wash- 
ington Avenue  SE  ;  Aden  E  Sheriff,  207  First  Street  NW  :  L  Prazak; 
Marguerite  Larson,  2248  Meadowbrook  Drive  SE  ;  Helen  Snyder. 
1346  Hinkley  Avenue  NW  :  Robert  T  Werning  428  Merchants  Bank 
Building;  William  F  Morio.  3643  Center  Point  Road  NE  ;  Frank 
Kuehl.  1830  Fourth  Avenue  SE  ;  H  H  Glow.  2214  B  Avenue  NE  , 
all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Irene  Hansen.  303  Thirteenth  Street.  Marion;  Hilda  Walterlck. 
408  E  Avenue  NW  :  George  R  Burch.  407  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building:  Orvllle  Miller.  827  A  Avenue  NE  ;  R  M  ThrelJceld.  St.. 
1811  Grande  Avenue  SE  :  E  J  Ask.  1325  Second  Avenue  SE  ;  H  J. 
Kiebel,  316  Tenth  Street  SE  ;  A.  J.  Barth.  365  Forest  Drive  SB  .  all 
of  Cedar  Rapids 

FROM    DtTBtTQUE 

Helen  Walker.  Cleora  Wonderllch.  Lemon  Wonderllch.  Irene  Won- 
derllch.  Marie  Joseph,  porothy  Newburgh.  Ethel  Kenster,  Claire 
Grobe.  Louise  Grobe.  Anlile  Gr'obe.  Wllber  Olach.  Richard  Hansel, 
Delbert  Brelthaupt.  Cora  Breithaupt,  Rachael  Brelthaupt.  all  of 
Dubuque. 

Vernon  Breithaupt.  Clare  Haught.  PhvHs  Selppe.  Walter  Ulrich, 
Thomas  Katrina.  Dick  Clark.  Gordon  Brtithaupt.  Rose  Brelthaupt, 
Delbert  Breithaupt,  Vera  Breithaupt,  Victor  Lorenzen  Veletta 
Lorenzen.  Edna  Ulrich,  Gussie  Clark,  Frank  Hinkley.  Phillip  Para- 
dlso.  Nicholas  Paradiso.  all  ol  Dubuque 

Henry  Daude  and  Herschel  Martin,  Bennett;  Mervin  Minlsh,  Ella 
Mae  Laffey.  Mr?  Alice  Lewis.  Fred  H  Lewis  Barbara  Hou.ser  all 
of  Iowa  City;  W  P  Mahanay,  JefTerson;  Mrs  H  E  Sampson  Fort 
Dodge:  Eugene  E  Boyd.  Bcone:  Earl  H  Clark,  Carroll:  Pred  Martin 
and  Mrs,  Fred  Martin,  of  Davenport:  M  M  Nagle,  Carroll;  Clara  C 
Shcemake  and  B    F    Shoemake.  of  Oskalooe.! 

R     Floyd     Rodson,    Marlon;     Henry    C.    Claassen.    Mrs      Henry    C 
Claassen.  George  Claassen.  all  of  Eldora;  Nan  Crawford.  Mrs   Emma 
Day.  Mrs.  Nettle  Frakes.  Minnie  Lockwood.  Mrs    M.  G    Forbes    all 
of  Clarlnda;  Edward  J   Lang,  Waterloc;  Ben  Larson.  Mrs    Ben  Larson 
Mrs    Ella  Cole.  S.  Langland.  Mrs    S    Langland.  all   of  Ames 

Dr  H  R.  Martin.  Mary  A  White.  John  Bokholt.  M  M  Wright 
U.  J  Herljk.  Mrs  U  J  Herijk.  W  E  Punk.  W  D  Funk,  Mrs  Virginia 
O  Maitin.  C  W  Rowland,  Ivv  Elowland.  all  of  Belle  Plalne  F  E 
Barkley.  O  H  Barkley.  L  Barkley  H  Bannon.  all  of  McCalisburg 
C  E,  Haines,  Coggon;  C,  J  Knickerbocker.  Fairfax;  E  V  Carey', 
Marion:  George  A  Greiner.  Margaret  Grciner.  Raymond  Grelner' 
Dorothy  Grelner.  John  Grelner.  George  L  Glasenor.  William  Craig' 
Mrs    William  Craig.  Paul  Cray.  Herman  Bern,   all  of  Hudson. 

ALL  FROM   HARLAN 

Ray  Llcktelg.  John  Wlrtz,  Martin  Zimmerman.  Quintus  Rueschen- 
berg.  C  F  Sailer  Herman  Rauterjkus.  Edmund  Boeser.  L  A  Stokes. 
George  J.  Langfeld,  Frank  Rau.  George  J  Langenfeld,  Joe  B  Zim- 
merman, Marie  Noltes.  Norma  Leuschen.  Alvln  Schmltz.  John 
Rueschenberg.  John  Goeser.  Albert  Klein.  Arth'-  Schwery  Henry 
Schwery.  Frank  J,  Blum.  William  J  Blum.  E  rnar  Zimmerman, 
Roman  Zimmerman.  Herman  Hemmy.  all  of  Harlan. 

Mrs.  Emil  Zimmerman.  Emil  Zimmerman.  Mrs  Herman  Hemmy, 
Henry  Coenen.  Agnes  Coenen.  Bernice  Coenen.  Everett  G  Staub 
Alfred  Rauterkus.  Karl  Rauterkus.  Bi«rs  Karl  Ruuterkus.  Carl  j! 
Zimmerman,  Helen  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Carl  Zimmerman,  Frank  Zim- 
merman, Mrs  Joseph  Mueller,  Alfons  Mueller.  Prank  Mueller.  Hilda 
Mueller,  Mrs.   Frank   Zunmerman.  Mrs.   Joe   Hescherd.  Mrs    Frank 
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Mueller.  Al  M  Schlilz.  Tcny  Schlitz.  Peter  Gubbtls,  William 
Schwurte,  all  cf  Harlan;  P    J.  Hurley.  Mount  Pleasant. 

Dr  E  J  Neal  ur.d  Verde  Yearick.  2407  A  Avenue  NE  ;  James 
Taylor.  Mr.s  James  Taylor,  all  of  Cedar  Rap:d&;  William  Pt-nder.  Jr.. 
Harold  L  Young  Robert  Johnson.  George  Crow.  Elvin  Howell.  L.  F. 
Guldner,  fill  of  Davenport 

L  R  Lan^feldt  and  Mrs.  L  R.  Landfeldt,  118  Thirty-eighth  Street 
NE.;  Maurice  E  Wilson  and  Mrs,  I.  S  White.  805  L  Str-et  SW  Mrs, 
Harry  G'.essner  and  Harry  Glessner.  317  Twenty-seconJ  Street  NE.; 
all  of  Cedar  Rapids;  O  B  Hampton.  Sprlngville;  Paul  J  Halbmalcr. 
Waterloo;  Lynn  Thomp.son,  George  Kyseth.  P  A.  Seal,  all  of  Clarion; 
W.  C.  Frame.  J.  C.  Frame.  L.  C.  Linn,  all  of  Salem. 

FROM    ULMER 

Han.s  Mohr.  Sophie  Mohr.  Fred  Hess,  Minnie  Hess,  H  Graham. 
William  Mohr.  Albert  Mchr,  Lundy  Karstens,  Tillie  Karstens.  Harry 
Karstens.  Emil  Mohr.  Hahns  Mohr.  Lorina  Mohr  George  Mohr. 
Lillian  Mohr.  Henry  Bauer.  Fred  Bauer.  Johanna  Bauer.  William 
NIetzke.  Lizzie  Nietzke.  all  of  Ulmer 

Alfred  Mohr.  Martin  Mohr.  Walter  Nietzke.  Henry  Mohr.  Walter 
Mohr,  Emma  Monr,  Frank  Hawks,  Mike  Marquardt.  August  Put- 
brese.  Minnie  Putbrese.  Clem  Mlddendorf.  Albert  Burmelster,  Otto 
Burmelster.  L  Mlddendorf,  all  of  Ulmer;  Cleta  Halbmaler,  Godfrey 
Halbmaier,  Francis  Halbmaler,  all  of  Waterloc;  Mrs.  Lillian  B. 
Stark,  Webster  City, 

Reo  Str:i\v.  1244  Nineteenth  Avenue  SW  ;  Mable  Hall  and  Harriet 
Hall,  2260  Grande  Avenue  SE  :  Mrs.  A  W  McGregor  1910  B  Avenue 
NE  :  W  A  Quaas  route  3;  Clifton  Crull  and  MrsClifton  Crull.  Ann 
Crull,  all  of  1111  First  Avenue  East.  Cedar  Rapids. 

FROM    ATLANTIC 

Henrv  Brix.  Mrs  Henrv  Brix,  Herman  Knop,  Mrs  Herman  Knop. 
Mrs  Peter  Burkart  Walter  Knop.  Mrs  Walter  Knop.  John  Knop. 
Mrs  John  Knop.  Henrv  Knop.  Mrs.  Henry  Knop,  Mrs  Anna  Brix. 
Anna  Knop,  Lidia  Knop,  Martin  Knop.  Mrs  Sophia  Ullerlch,  Mrs, 
Anna  Han.son.  Mrs    Dcra  Walter,  all  of  Atlantic 

Carl  J  Steuhm.  D>  Imar  Baustian.  Elmer  Puis,  Leonard  Lamb. 
Paul  Steuhm.  Elza  Hershman.  all  of  Tama.  J  F  Eggois,  Mrs  J  F, 
Eggers,  Mrs  June  Nichols.  Arthur  Nichols,  Dr.  L  W  Butterfleld, 
Mrs  L  W  Butterfleld.  A  J  Davis.  Mrs  A  J  Davis.  Mrs  L  L.  Riley, 
L.  L    Riley.  Mrs    D    B.    Davis.  D.  B.  Davis,  all  cf  Cedar  Ilapld.s 

E  A  Deutmcyer.  V  J  Thor.  W.  J.  Kenneally,  Julius  A  Welu,  Vlr- 
glna  G  Klaucr,  Betty  Lois  Klauer.  C.  P  Frost,  Margaret  L  Bullard, 
Aelita  Johnson,  Grace  V.  Vanwle,  Ralph  G.  Schmltt.  Clara  Kuisch, 
Roslna  Moy^^r.  Sarah  C  Schueller.  B.  F  Klauer,  Frank  Campbell, 
Edward  A  Behnke,  Emil  J  Wiedner,  Donald  J,  Turner,  Elmer  Guen- 
ther,  Mic  Lutgen  Victor  W  Kutsch.  Joseph  L.  Schroeder,  William 
Ott    Arthur  J.  Keppler.  all  of  Dubuque 

Paul  Lors.  John  Loes.  J  Brinkmoeller.  F  Schluter.  L  Schluter. 
William  Melster  Jof^eph  Melster,  Ed  WlllginR.  A.  Newoehn,  Leo 
Krocheski.  Charles  Schruy.  P.  D.  Hickey,  Phillip  Paradiso,  Nicholas 
Paradiso,  Ruth  Connelly,  Vincent  Connelly,  Ed  Elffes,  Ethel  Eiffes. 
Tony  Deutsch,  Peter  P.  Deutsch,  M.  L.  Meyer,  all  of  Dubuque:  Mrs, 
Floyd  Hampton.  Sprin^ville:  M.  Ida  Rink  and  Mrs.  Harry  W  Ruth. 
both  of  Paton;  V  P  Keve.  E.  J.  Kraner.  Mrs  Mary  Keve.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L   Ink.  all  of  Mount  Vernon. 

MORE  DtTBTJQtJE  NAMES 

Herman  J    Tapelt.  Charles  Kemps.  Carl  Wltte.  Andrew  Baumer. 
Art  Pope.  Earl  Jaeger.  Edmund  L.  Didesrh.  Clarence  Barton.  Stephen 
Gulyash    Anthonv  Digman.  Alfred  Hedley,  LeRoy  F    Laktman.  A.  M 
Loes    Carl  Moes    Mrs    Edith  Mores.  J.  R    OBrlen,  J    A    Dunlea.  A 
Polfer,  Carl  Gloden   Karl  Feye,  Bill  Hendrlch.  Charles  Linden,  Frank 
Boker.  all  of  Dubuque 

Anthony  Moo.  Harry  H  Berg.  Emmett  Donahue.  George  J  Prohs. 
A  Legrace  Sylvester  Winter.  William  A  Graf.  Chris  Donatsch.  Leo 
Drumm  Jule  C.  Kohl.  D  L  Espenhaln.  Mrs  D  L  E!^penhain.  Her- 
man P  D!gges,  Elmer  Herbst.  Albert  Herrlg.  Joseph  Dammes,  Frpd 
J  Pape  William  Frit.sche.  Clarence  Lardan.  Charles  Gordan.  Henry 
A  Relps  Mrs  Florence  Feye.  Earl  Hendricks,  John  P  Schroeder. 
Walter  A  Meyer  John  Bccklus,  Chris  Shubert,  Nic!:  V  Maiers,  Ray 
Welter.  Jack  Nichol.  E  R  Gunter,  W.  J  Klauer.  C.  J.  Lorenz,  all 
of  Dubuque. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  FOLK   ACT 

Mr  and  Mrs  J  H  Watts.  368  Nineteenth  Street  SE.;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  E  Clark,  228  Fifth  Street  NE.;  Charles  S  Knox.  350  Pleasant 
Drive  SE  Mr  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Naso,  Jr  .  1539  Seventh  Avenue  SE.; 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ted  HofT,  123>2  Third  Avenue  SW  :  Carl  Hoff,  123',, 
Third  AveiiUe  SW  ;  Msgr  John  Mclloy.  857  Third  Avenue  &E  ;  Kath- 
ryne  Mollov.  857  Third  Avenue  SE..  all  of  Cedar  RaplGs;  the 
Reverend  James  F   Delay.  Vinton.  o«     »«  ^  w,e 

Mr  and  Mrs  J  P  Taylor.  1921  Fourth  Avenue  SB.:  Mr  and  Mrs. 
A  C  Burnell  1637  B  Avenue  NE.;  J  F  Green.  735  Fourteenth  Street 
SE  Mr  and  Mrs  L  A.  Melerkord.  361  Nineteenth  Street  SE  :  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Bruce  McKay.  300  Thirty-sixth  Street  NE  .Mr  and  Mrs. 
K  R  McKay  234  Fortieth  Street  NE.;  J  T  Massey.  2036  Park  Ave- 
nue SE  Mrs  C  E  Ebling,  2036  Park  Avenue  SE  ;  Mrs  Claudia 
Short    1341  Burch  Avenue  NW  .  all  of  Cedar  Rtpids 

Carrie  Sherwood.  212  Twenty-flfth  Street  Drive  SE  ;  Nellie  Sher- 
wood 212  Twentv-fiith  Street  Drive  SE  ;  Wesley  H  Zamastil.  1617 
A  Stree*  SW  J  S  Reinhcimer.  500  Sixth  Avenue  SE  .  Mrs  Robert 
Goodman  1811  D  Avenue  NE.:  Henry  Stieger.  1124  Ellis  Boulevard 
NW  •  Margaret.'  Stieper,  1124  Ellis  Boulevard  NW.:  J  P  Brammer, 
211'^  Third  Street  SE  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  K  Hefner.  321  Eighteenlh 
Street  NE  ;  William  Hefner.  321  Eighteenth  Street  NE.  Miss  Ella 
Decamp    321  Eighteenth  Street  NE.;  Mr    and  Mrs.  J.  W    Hopp.  1933 


B  Avenue  NE  ;  Mr    and  Mrs    E.  S    Smith.  2223  B  Avenue  NE.;    Mr 
and  Mrs.  E.  A    Hai:leton.  121  Nineteenth  Stretn  NE. 

Mrs  O  M  Bundy.  1920  WashlngU)n  Avenue  SE  ;  Waldo  Bundy. 
1920  Washiii<;ton  Avenue  SE  ;  Mrs.  L  C.  Jefferls.  1815  D  Avenue 
NE  ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E  Pickering,  Splceland.  Ind  :  Dora  P  Petry. 
129  Thirtv-s  xtli  Ktreet  NE  :  Alice  B  Grimes.  125  Thirty-sixth  Street 
NE  ;  Tlllie  Knouf  125  Thirty-sixth  Street  NE.:  Vina  Knouf.  125 
Thirty-sixth  Street  NE.;  John  S.  Forbes,  824  Third  Avenue  SW„ 
Cedar  Rapids 

BOONE   AND   AMES 

Fred  Schauper.  Ames;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  M  Wiley,  264  Fifteenth 
Street  NW  Cedar  Rapids;  Louis  Klement.  Fort  Dodge;  Dr,  Anna 
Cordts,  Rutgers  University,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Ethel  Hartel.  Boone; 
Mr  and  Mrs  A  S  Gibbons.  Tipton;  J.  T.  Taylor.  1921  Fourth  Avenue 
SE  ;  Earl  F  Rundall.  1626  N  Street  SW  :  Carl  Slebert.  1622  N  Street 
SW..  all  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Lena  L.  Blunt.  West  Branch;  Ada  Moore, 
West  Branch;  Mrs  Alda  Rarick,  West  Branch;  Malvln  Rarlck,  Laurel. 
Mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Schimmelpfennig,  1931  Mount  Vernon  Road 
SE  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Jes.se  Cassldy.  612  Seventh  Avenue  SE  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Andrew  Petersen.  2447  Fifth  Avenue  SE  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A, 
Kearney,  2043  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Foster,  1926  First 
Avenue  East,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Walter  Blair,  Marion;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Art  Houver.  Jake  Houver. 
Glen  Houver,  Martarct  Houver,  Bud  Schumn.  all  of  Sprlngville; 
Mr  and  Mrs  C  E  Carnahan.  Mount  Pleasant:  D,  D.  Alderdyce. 
Hampton;  Mr  and  Mrs  John  van  Home.  Hampton;  C  C.  McAninch, 
Victor.  Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Schmidt.  Ladora;  Russell  Schmidt. 
Ladora. 

M  J.  Vanderhoof,  Milwaukee;  James  Bettle.  1557  Seventh  Avenue 
SE  ;  Mrs  M  E  Weigle.  119  Fifteenth  Street  NE  :  Anna  McCurley, 
119  Fifteenth  Street  NE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Morris  Childs.  2622  Second 
Avenue  SE :  George  G.  Kunzmann,  2406  Eighteenth  Street  SW.; 
Mrs  Isabella  Kunzmann,  2406  Eighteenth  Street  SW,;  George  J. 
Kunzmann,  3009  J  Street  SW  ;  Mrs.  Inez  Kunzmann,  3009  J  Street 
SW  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  C  G  Gable,  521  Third  Street  SW  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J    C.  Lindsley.  710  Fourtfenth  Street  SE  .  Cedar  Rapids 

MARENGO    REPRESENTED 

Christine  Thissen.  Henry  Thlssen.  Jacob  Bruestle.  Lena  Bruestle. 
Henry  Hofmaster.  Mary  Hofmaster.  Fred  Hopp.  Frieda  Hopp,  Sophia 
Gorsh,  Henry  L.  Gorsh.  Anna  BurmeLster.  John  Burmelster,  Dora 
Burmcister,  Millie  Burmelster,  all  of  Marengo. 

Mrs  A  C  Westrom  1923  Grande  Avenue  SB.;  Herbie  Westrom, 
1923  Grande  Aveiuie  SE  ;  Ed  Benedict.  510  Sixth  Avenue  SE..  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  Mrs  Emma  Benedict.  Traer;  Frank  Weber.  Bucking- 
ham; C  D?Wltt  Wagner.  712  Sixth  Street  SW.;  Mrs.  Joseph  Sopousek. 
712  Sixth  Street  SW  ;  C.  P.  Rash,  and  E  W.  Rash,  route  5.  Ottumwa; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Ross.  1100  Maplewood  Drive  NE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  G  French.  2542  Meadowbrook  Drive  SE..  Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  Dickey.  Marion:  S  K  Behne.  Nora  Springs: 
Ruth  Temple  Knox,  350  Pleasant  Drive  SE  :  Mrs.  Gilbert- Temple, 
350  Plea-'ant  Drive  SE  ;  J.  W  Fattig.  1135  Sixth  Street  NW.;  Maude 
Stamy.  857  Oakland  Road  NE ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  Wernlsch.  865 
Oakland  Road  NE  ;  Minnie  Shaffer.  875  Oakland  Road  NE.,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Hal  J.  Fergu.son.  2546  Meadowbrook  Drive  BE.;  Dr. 
and  Mrs    W    D    Patterson.   1115  First  Avenue  East.  Cedar  Rapids. 

R  W  Aikes,  Wiard  Aikes.  Jr  ,  Menno  Harms,  George  Williams, 
G  H  Bunger.  Henry  Steenblock.  Obble  Harms,  Hllco  Davids.  W. 
Aikes.  M   A    Achterman.  all  of  Cleves. 

LOCAL    PERSONS    RESPOND 

Anna  Heumes,  129  Twenty-seventh  Street  Drive  SB.;  L.  N.  Thorn- 
ton. 123  Fourteenth  Street  NE.;  Mr.  and  Mrs  A.  G.  Wlngert.  2123 
Mount  Vernon  Road  SE  ;  Mrs  George  Sharp.  Iowa  City;  Mrs  Mary 
Borghart,  Gecige  Borghart.  Charles  Borghart.  Clarence  Borghart, 
route  2.  Cedar  Rapids;  Ellen  Borghart.  1347  B  Avenue  NE.:  Elfle 
Magnusson.  221  First  Avenue  West;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  C,  Hoyt.  370  Park. 
Terrace  SE  :  Mr,  and  Mrs  .John  C  Hlnrichs.  128  Seventeenth  Street 
SW.;  John  H    Hlnrichs.  128  Seventeenth  Street  SW..  Cedar  Rapids 

Paul  Morrison.  1819  Second  Avenue  SE.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R 
Battln.  1926  Grande  Avenue  SE.:  Harriett  S.  Swain.  1228  Third  Ave- 
nue SE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs  E  W  Austin.  435  Longwood  Drive  NE.;  Mrs. 
M.  Olsen.  Miss  E  Oloen.  Philip  Austin,  435  Longwood  Drive  NE.. 
Cedar  Rapids 

Ralph  Van  Antwerp.  217  Sixth  Street  NE.;   Mrs.  Katherine  Meyer, 
808  E  Avenue  NW  ;   Joe  Orance.  37  Circle  Drive  NE.;  Tina  Van  Ant- 
werp, 217  Sixth  Street  NE.;  Opal  Van  Antwerp,  217  Sixth  Street  NE.; 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Abernathy.  Jr..  217  Sixth  Street  NE  ;   Freda* 
Grimm,  217  Sixth  Street  NE..  Cedar  Rapids 

Mrs.  E  W  Wlrstlln,  217  Sixth  Street  NE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Virgil 
Glessner,  1551  A  Avenue  NE  ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Rohrbacher, 
431  Twenty-first  Street  NE  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Snyder.  719  Sixth 
Avenue  SE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Euken.  630  C  Avenue  NW..  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Radeke,  636  C  Avenue  NW.;  Laura  Schultz, 
630  C  Avenue  NW.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevln  Nichols,  207  Twenty-third 
Street  Drive  SE  ;  W  A  Schultz.  630  C  Avenue  NW.;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Childs.  2522  A  Avenue  NE.;  Arlene  Childs,  2522  A  Avenue  NE.;  Mrs. 
George  E    Johnson,  163C  Second  Avenue  SE. 

MORE    LOCAL    CITIZENS 

W  A.  Leefers.  1535  S?cond  Avenue  SE.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bundy, 

308    Thirtieth    Street    Drive    SE.:    Naomi    Doebel.    Hotel    Roosevelt; 
Elobert  H    Estabrook.  1024  Second  Avenue  SE  ;  Wanda  Montz,  1252 
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Third  Avenue  SE.;  Gene  Farmer.  1024  Second  Avenue  SE.;  Jack  W. 
McKlnney.  722  P  Avenue  NW  ;  Louise  Eldrldge,  1544  B  Avenue  NE : 
Nadlne  Subotnlk.  907  Ninth  Street  SW.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaffer, 
726  E  Avenue  NW.;  Mrs.  Kathryn  Dolan,  926  P  Avenue  NW.;  Kath- 
ryn  Dolan.  926  P  Avenue  NW  ;  James  Dolan,  926  F  Avenue  NW.; 
Cedar  Rapids 

Bidr.  and  Mrs.  Don  W  Quass,  808  G  Avenue  NW.;  Ellen  Quass.  808 
O  Avenue  NW  :  Kathleen  Quass.  808  O  Avenue  NW.;  Betty  Quass, 
808  O  Avenue  NW  ;  Donald  Quass,  808  G  Avenue  NW.;  C.  H  Morn- 
ini?star.  217  Sixth  Street  NE  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Momlngstar, 
217  Sixth  Street  NE.;  Arthur  Meyer.  808  E  Avenue  NW  ;  J.  E.  Dick- 
son. 388  Sixteenth  Street  SE.;  Reatha  Morningstar,  217  Sixth  Street 
NE  .  Cedar  Rapids. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Halpln.  335  Forest  Drive  SE.;  Mr  and 
Mrs  H.  Cedrlc  Hahn,  2526  Country  Club  Parkway  SE.;  Dr  Robert 
P  Vane.  2000  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  Miss  Jean  Wltmer.  1274  Third 
Avenue  SE  .  Cedar  Rapids 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  A  Bundy.  Hotel  Bundy.  Marshalltown;  P.  J. 
Bandholty.  Guthrie  Center;  Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Christ,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Trafmar.  Lakota 

Robert  Goodman.  1811  D  Avenue  NE.;  WtUard  Hetzel.  Toledo. 
Ohio;  D  H  Miller.  1228  Sixth  Street  SW  ;  Harlan  Wocdsidc.  614  First 
Avenue  West;  C.  E.  Llndsey.  1802  D  Street  SW.;  William  P  Garrison, 
507  C  Avenue  NE.;  Anne  Uherka.  1531  Fourth  Avenue  SE.;  Paul  E 
Blake.  1222  B  Avenue  NW  ;  Eldred  Bender.  2426  B  Avenue  NE.; 
George  A  Durst.  417  Sixth  Street  SE.;  and  Charles  Stewart.  402 
First  Avenue  West. 

Mrs  E.  Lyzotte:  J  H.  Valllere;  James  L.  Lyzotte;  Emmett  Lyzotte: 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Merklin.  route  No.  1;  John  Henry  Merklin. 
route  No.  1;  Donald  Gorman  Merklin.  route  No.  1;  James  R.  Light- 
ner.  1958  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  Dick  Hovey.  2516  Twenty-sixth  Street 
Drive  SE.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  TerwUllger  and  K.  Terwllliger,  1751 
C  Avenue  NE.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ughtner  and  Dorothy  Lightner, 
1958  Grande  Avenue  SE.;  Mrs.  UL&ry  Richmond;  Flora  P.  Terwilliger; 
Mrs  S.  E.  Bott;  Mr  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Owen.  1033  Fifth  Avenue  SE.; 
and  L.  D.  Terwllliger,  1751  C  Avenue  NE. 

Clarence  McGrew.  Mrs.  Ruth  McGrew,  J.  P.  Williams,  all  of 
Springvllle;  Carl  J  White,  Mrs  Mildred  White,  both  of  Marion: 
Ruth  Probasco.  Bdrs  Belle  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Margaret  Burns,  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  C.  A.  Connor,  Davenport;  Mrs.  B  P.  Weymer.  Ruth 
Weymer,  P.  O  Greene.  735  Fourteenth  Street  SE  ,  Mrs  F.  O  Greene, 
735  Fourteenth  Street  SE  .  all  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Mrs.  A.  A  Miner, 
A.  A.  Miner,  Corwin  Miner.  Mrs.  Corwln  Miner.  Anton  Horacek,  all 
of  Luzerne. 

Dewey  Knowles.  1619  Fifth  Avenue  SE.;  J  R.  Meade.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Meade.  William  Meade,  836  Fifth  Avenue  SE ;  George  Polk  Mrs 
George  Polk,  Nell  Marks,  Mrs  Neil  Marks.  2716  Waveland  Drive  NW  ■ 
Lee  Winterberg,  Mrs.  Lee  Wlnterberg.  1727  First  Avenue  East;  Paul  C. 
McCoy.  1541  First  Avenue  Bast;  E.  D  McCoy.  112  Twenty-foiirth 
Street  NE.;  Mrs.  E.  D.  McCoy.  112  Twenty-fcurth  Street  NE.  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  Mrs  F  P.  Conrad.  909  C  Street.  Falrbury  Nebr  ■ 
Lillian  Tesarlk.  2215  Second  Street  SW.;  Ruth  Augustine.  3108  Adei 
Street  SE.;  Leland  A.  Knowles.  Adel  Street  SE  and  Carroll  Drive; 
Mrs.  Leland  A  Knowles.  Adel  Street  and  Carroll  Drive;  Russeli 
Flshell.  Mrs.  Russell  Fishell.  Paul  F  James.  3050  Adel  Street  SE  • 
Mrs  Paul  P  James.  3050  Adel  Street  SE  ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Augtistlne 
3108  Adel  Street,  all  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Myrtle  Augustine.  Center  Point.  Iowa;  Dollie  Augustine,  3048  Adel 
Street:  Byron  Augustine.  3048  Adel  Street:  Joseph  Hass,  750 
Thirtieth  Street  Drive  SE.;  Marie  Hass.  750  Thirtieth  Street  Drive 
SE  :  Mrs.  Joe  McCuIlough.  Eighth  and  Thirtieth  Street  Drive  SE.; 
Paul  Hanson,  3052  Carroll  Drive  SE.;  Vlda  H  Hanson.  3052  Carroii 
Drive  SE,;  Donald  G.  Hanson.  3052  Carroll  Street  Drive  SE,.  all  of 
Cedar  Rapids:  William  Oberruter,  Al  Oberruter,  Clem  Oberruter, 
Marcus  Oberruter,  Lenny  Brecht.  Bobby  Schulte.  all  of  Wr.tklns. 
Charles  Grovert.  Mrs.  Rose  Wemlng.  Mrs.  Merle  Kocpman.  Agnes 
•  Koopman.  Lester  Wernlng,  Mrs.  Lester  Werning.  Wilmer  Wernlng, 
Leonard  Sturtz,  Arnold  Gafeller.  Henry  O.  Johnson.  H.  J.  Harste. 
John  Rosburg.  all  of  Newball:  Paul  Kaestner,  Bernlce  Kaestner. 
Melvin  Bierschenk.  Mrs.  Melvln  Blerschenk.  Delmer  Schlotterback! 
Harry  Bierschenk,  Mrs.  Harry  Blerschenk,  Hugo  Proellch.  John  Froe- 
lich.  Willie  Holm.  Mrs.  Willie  Holm.  Carl  Rinderknecht.  Merle 
Rlnderknecht.  all  of  Van  Home:  Hugo  Mossman.  John  P  Scott, 
both  of  Vinton;  Conrad  Rlnderknecht  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Rlnder- 
knecht, both  of  Vinton, 

S,  J.  Rath,  W.  M.  Whelan,  Francis  Rtih.  William  Trenkle.  Cleta 
Beckius,  Anna  Perlo.  Eldon  Becker.  H.  T,  Burns.  Cella  Hieland. 
Nercella  Noel.  Rose  Frlck,  Henry  Trenkly,  Jr..  J.  J.  Pltzglbbon.  Viola 
Scherrer.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  C.  J.  Kotewa,  Joe  DeBold.  E.  A.  Schneider, 
C  F.  Mullln.  L.  P.  MuUln.  H.  Knoernschlld,  Jeanette  C,  Whelan, 
Emll  Aj>el.  Bert  Kalb.  Art  Hayes,  Joe  Even,  all  of  Dubuque, 

Fred  Farrell,  Mrs.  Fred  Farrell.  Lawrence  Cottrell,  all  of  Cedar 
Rapids:  Prank  D.  Gllloon.  Dubuque;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hahn  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Sperry,  917  Nineteenth  Avenue  SW.;  Ei-iist  J.  Wenlg  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  Spencer.  1955  B  Avenue  NE.;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Denllnger, 
1928  B  Avenue  NE.;  Mrs,  W.  C,  Schrodermler,  W.  C.  Schrodermler. 
Margaret  Ellen  Schrodermler.  and  Roger  Schrodermler.  all  of  2510 
Meadowbrook  Drive  SE,;  H,  N.  Steele.  Mrs,  H.  N.  Steele,  and  Barbara 
Steele,  all  of  251  Thirteenth  Street  NW  ;  W.  S.  Hahn  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Hahn.  210  Fifth  Street  SW.;  J.  P.  Walters.  Toledo:  Charles  M. 
Lewder.  3375  TLlrd  Avenue  SE.;  Bob  Bmythe  and  Mrs.  Bob  Smythe. 
2532  First  Avenue  East. 

J.  T.  Ploog.  D,  F,  Ploog.  J,  D,  Ploog.  Danan  Ploog.  Carl  Ploog, 
all  of  McCaualand;  William  M.  Kacena,  616  Second  Street  SW.;  Vic- 
tor Scott,  Mrs.  Victor  Scott,  Mildred  Scott.  Eleanor  Scott.  Ruth 
Scott,  all  of  376  Seventeentli  Street  SE.;  Sam  Nassif  and  Mrs.  Sam 


Nasslf.    1822    Blake   Boulevard    SE  :    Sam   Slaman    and    Mrs     Sam 
Slaman,  616  Seventh  Street  SE  .  all  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Thomas  E.  Hawks.  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Hawks.  Merwln  Wilcox.  Mrs. 
Merwln  Wilcox,  Marion  Pratt,  Mrs  Marlon  Pratt.  Mrs  William 
Grapes.  William  Stone.  Mrs  William  Stone,  Mrs  Herman  Arnold, 
all  of  Manchester;  Mrs,  Glen  Way,  Glen  Way.  Everett  Gibbert.  Mrs. 
Everett  Gibbert.  all  of  Strawberry  Point;  Mame  Schultz.  Marengo 

W.  R.  Zimmerman.  Amber:  G  J  Moenck.  Anamosa;  William 
Hubncr.  Montlcello;  L  H.  Terlisner.  E.  E.  WUlms.  H  H  Zimmer- 
man, Herman  Engelbart.  Rex  Reuter,  William  Harms,  all  of  Amber; 
Carl  Ortgles.  Olin;  LoRoy  Taylor.  Amber:  W  T  Folkors.  Scotch 
Grove;  Will  Dirks.  Amber;  Carl  Preese.  Anamosa:  J  C  Bodecker, 
Amber:  John  Ambriehl,  Montlcello;  Al  Neyens.  Cascade:  George 
Siebels,  Amber;  Amber  Cooperative  Lumber  Co.,  Sam  WStham,  Hans 
Christiansen,  all  of  Amber, 

Paul  Arduser,  Monticello;  Alva  G.  Gerdes.  Amber;  William  Werder- 

man.  Anamosa:    Alva  Schoon.   Mrs.  E    E    WHlms.   both   of   Amber; 

i    Fred  Gray.  Anamosa:  Will  Schoon.  Miss  Lena  Engelbart.  Grace  En- 

^    gelbart.  Mrs    Louie   Hayeu,   Louie  Haven,   George   J    Harms.   Julia 

1    Toenjes.  L.  H    Otten.  M    B   Buckner.  Mrs.  Rex  Reuter    all  of  Amber: 

Slever  Slevertson.  Center   Junction;    Maris   A.   Cross.   Ed.   Engelbart, 

Robert  F   Schoon,  all  of  Amber. 

Claude  Guy  and  Mrs.  Claudp  Guy.  211  Tenth  Avenue  SW  ;  C.  J. 

i   Neary.  Cedar  Rapids 

ADDmONAL    CALIFORNIA 

J.  R.  Daniels.  N  Kabush  Henry  J  Orme,  Mrs  Henry  J.  Orme. 
Mrs   Eleanor  Soutar.  all  of  Lcs  Angeles. 

J  A.  Muller.  Jr..  Burbank;  Mrs  Erna  Jost.  Raymond  H.  Jost, 
Ray  C  Jost.  Emma  S  Prange.  William  F.  Prangc.  Herman  DeNunn- 
zio.  Mary  DeNunnzio.  all  of  Inglewcod:   C    W    Turner.  Los  Angeles. 

Joseph  Mesmer.  Los  Angeles. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo.  Jr..  Los  Angeles;  Paul  Hurt.  Jr  .  San 
Pedro;  Dr  Lucy  Busenback  Hawkcye.  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Francis  Sherill, 
founder  and  president.  National  Legion  Mothers  of  America.  Holly- 
wood: Dr.  Albert  Edward  Day,  vice  president.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  pastor.  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Pasadena;  Holland  Maxwell,  president,  Pasadena  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Dr  E  A  Gumming.  Pasadena:  Charles  Paddock,  edi- 
tor. Pasadena  Star-News;  Faith  McCuIlough,  clubwoman;  Carolyn 
Conant.  educator  and  writer:  Louise  Ward,  clubwoman  and  pri- 
mary candidate  for  United  States  Senate,  all  of  Pasadena;  P  W 
Rhodes.  Cora  Deal  Lewis,  president  emeritus.  President's  Civic  Asso- 
ciation; Grace  Weymouth.  Winifred  Norwood.  Helen  Officer.  Mrs 
Thomas  A.  Gould,  president.  President's  Civic  Association;  Mrs, 
James  Breen.  William  E  Neuswanger.  educator;  Vera  Hoillngs- 
head,  personnel  department,  Xxiard  of  education;  Earl  W  Har- 
bough.  Loralne  Ccsler.  all  of  Los  Angeles. 

MORE   MINNESOTA    NAMES 

Henry  Westphal  Oscar  Anderson.  Henry  Nett,  Fred  Dettmer.  Carl 
H.  Nissen.  all  of  Lakp  Wilson:  Otto  Baumhoefner.  H^nry  Toepfer 
Marie  Baumhoefner.  Walter  Behrens.  Mario  Behrens  Martha  Beh- 
rens.  Alice  Hartjen.  Horace  Hartjen.  Walter  Sandersfeld,  Edna 
Sandersfeld.  Prank  Mussmann,  Paul  Matthles.  Evelyn  Matthles 
Mary  Hartung.  Harry  Hartung.  Roy  Hartwig.  Oakley  Crawford  all 
of  Welcome. 

G.  N.  Gales.  Arnold  Gadow.  Harold  Stage.  Claire  Griffith  Charles 
Hendrlcksen.  Tom  Healey,  Oscar  Christensen.  Angle  Bergen  all  of 
Seaforth.  * 

Dexter  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Dexter  Hamilton.  Prank  T  Hamilton  E^•e- 
lyn  Glndorff.  Olga  Selk.  all  of  St    Paul. 

MORE     FROM     INDIANA 

T.  A  Hynes.  J  Bruce  GaflU.  O.  E  Bugh.  Clarence  Manion  of  Sou'h 
Bend;  John  H  Miller  La  Porte:  Mrs  Mary  George.  Mrs.  E  K.  Runyon. 
Miss  Edna  George.  Elkhart  ^ 

Robert  Laveny,  Mrs.  Robert  Laverty.  Barbara  Parkhill  Oscar 
Laverty,  Mrs  Oscar  Laverty,  Ella  Hildebiand.  Frances  Campbell  Flovd 
Circle,  Dr,  Guy  L    Bergan    Mrs    Guy  L    Bergan,  all  of  Frankfort      ' 

Verne  Bartee.  Elizabeth  .Tohnson,  Lafayette:  John  App.  Hammond- 
Carruthers  Haywood.  Mrs  R  S  Moore,  Lafayette;  William  J  Gross, 
editor.  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.  Helene  R  Foellinger  publisher 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  Arthur  K  Remmel,  managing  editor' 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel:  Mrs,  William  J  Gross.  Margaret  Gross" 
Mark  Gross,  all  of  Port  Wayne;  A.  T.  Warren.  Mrs  AT  Warren' 
Michigan  City 

Gordon  M.  Vaughan,  Margaret  F.  Vaughan.  Ethel  M,  Vaughan 
all  of  La  Porte.  " 

Florence  Keve.  Whiting, 

MORE    FROM    MICHIGAN 

Ernest  SUnger.  Mary  S'.lnger,  L  B  Gray.  Mrs  L.  B  Gray  G  Pal- 
mer. Mrs,  G,  Palmer,  Arthur  Murdock.  all  of  Detroit. 

WISCONSIN 

«.^\.^1  Phalen.  Fond  du  Lac;    Raymond   J.   Plunkett.   and    Ivy   I 
Plunkett,  Wausau;  William  Beutjer,  Edgerton-  E    E    Runkel    D    R 
Peterson,  Dr.  A  O.  Torson.  Otto  A.  Sprecher,  Walter  E  Sprecher   L  a' 
Senty.  H   E^bend,  W.  O.  Gardner.  Anzesm  P   Marsolek.  ail  cf  inde^ 
pendence;  Chris  E.  Mullen.  Appleton. 

P.  L    Oberg.  Burlington.  Wis 

Paul  E.  Rudd.  Mrs   Paul  E.  Rudd.  Paul  E   Rudd    Jr    all  cf  Mil- 
wwjkee;  O.  G.  Llndemann  and  Mrs  O  G.  Lindemann.  Oshkosh 
o  ^"^^  Sherman.  Mame  LoefOad,  Nellie  Antone,  all  of  La  Crosse- 
w  ...       *^,^.^  ^"'■^  ^'^  ^*   P*'"';  Racine  Chapter.  National  Legion 
Mothers  of  America,  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Jensen,  chairman. 

ADDmONAL    NORTH    D.UCOTA 

John    T.    Helmer.     Mrs     Michael     Haas.    Herman    Strege.    Henry 
Brecker.  Mrs.   J.    H.    Benidt,    H    M.   Maack,   Mrs.    H.   Smith,    Dennis 
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Plashe.  G  W  Colllngs.  A  H.  Maschka.  C  A  Bonzer,  F  J  Lommel, 
P.  A.  Movlus.  F.  G  Gannon.  J.  C,  Haas,  Kenneth  Johnson.  Hans 
Loraas.  J  H  Osten.  Leo  Gerad,  Prank  Podhola,  Alfred  Polda.  Mrs, 
William  Rsdke.  Don  C   Matchan,  all  of  Lldgerwood. 

MORX     OKLAHOMA     NAMES 

R  Jack  Weather.  Bud  Sheffer,  Raymond  Curtis,  Cecil  Bowen,  Ed- 
ward Leslie.  Robert  Spahn,  A  W.  Scott.  Jr  .  R.  W,  Townsend,  all  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

MORE    ntOM    ILLINOIS 

J.  H  Kelly,  Dr  Vernon  R.  DeYoung.  Mrs  Vernon  R  DeYoung. 
Martin  Appelt  all  of  Chicago:  Albert  W  Weber.  Nauvco.  Mary  V. 
Bray  and  Julia  Bray,  of  Joliet;  C.  H.  Cramer.  Carrie  B  Cramer. 
Dorothy  B  Cramer,  nil  of  Evanston;  H  Bnrten.  M  H  Burton.  Mrs. 
M  H.  Burtcn.  all  of  Chicago;  E.  B.  Plnepan.  Oak  Park;  John  Black, 
Sophia  Black.  LouLse  Black,  all  of  Streator:  Mabel  Fleldcamp.  H"len 
Fieldcamp.  Charles  Fleldcamp.  A.  Andrcsen.  all  of  Chicago;  E.  J. 
James  and  Mrs.  E   J    JHmes.  of  Mollne;  Arthur  Mueller.  Evan.ston 

D.  B  Tolley,  vice  president.  Glove  American  Corporation,  Macomb 

W  H  Kofmehl,  Elgin;  Anna  V,  Mackenzie.  William  Vortmeyer. 
Rudolph  Krause.  Marie  L  Porter.  M.  EHla  McGrath  Mrs  Mae  Waln- 
wright.  Frederick  Bertram.  Robert  Cordeau.  Marie  Jensen.  Paul 
Warnholtz.  all  of  Chicago. 

Mrs  Charles  Clayton  Morrison.  C.  B.  Allen.  Mrs.  C  B.  Allen. 
Michael  Cusick,  Mrs  Michael  Cusack.  James  A  Ru.'^h  Mrs  James 
A  Rush.  Paul  H  Wagler.  all  cf  Chicago.  E  E  Ryden.  Mollne;  Etliel 
Bchultheis  Chicago;  the  Reverend  Frank  M  Toresch.  Kampsville; 
the  Reverend  Michael  Sheehy.  Michael,  Querne  V  Hornibrook. 
Chicago;  George  D  Butcher.  Ottawa;  Otto  J.  Schneider  and  Jessie 
Dean.  Chicago 

Mrs  P  J  Breen.  Oak  Park:  Gilbert  G  Gibson.  Mrs  Gus  B. 
Ulvln.  Gup  B  Ulvln.  Melville  Copp.  Mrs.  Melville  Copp.  Robert  Bran- 
denburg. Catherine  Brandenburg.  Nlchola-s  Brandenburg.  Arthur  J. 
Moldenhauser.  all  of  Chicago;  Frank  H.  Thome  and  Mrs.  Prank 
H    Thome    Riverside. 

MISSISSIPPI 

S.  C.  Ward.  T.  W.  Ba;-nard.  C.  C.  Ward,  all  of  Canton. 

WASHINGTON 

William  P,  O'Connell.  managing  editor,  Catholic  Northwest  Prog- 
ress. Seattle. 

TEXAS 

Mrs.  Thomas  F   Hart.  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Fred  W,  Foster.  Hunt, 

PtNNSTLVANIA 

Margaret  Loughery  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Conley.  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  C.  Baker.  Glen  Craln.  Werdna  Crain.  Max  Grain.  Clifford 
Crain.  Andrew  Crain,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 

>nssotTRi 

John  Holland  Raymond  Holland,  Irvin  Holland,  all  of  St.  Louis; 
Carl  Beckett.  Kansas  City 

R  E  Kllnkhardt.  J  F.  Schneider.  John  A.  Haake.  A  W  Brock, 
M   Sieckhaus.  Paul  Andert.  all  of  St.  Louis. 

P.  P.  Yoimg  and  Mrs   P.  P.  Young,  twth  of  St.  Joseph. 

NEW     YORK 

Grace  Fay.  native  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs,  M   Gage  Heyer,  Great  Neck. 

NEBRASKA 

V,  D.  Rector.  Omaha;  C   Stang  and  Mrs.  C.  Stang.  Hastings. 
C,  F   Schronpp.  Delia  Brady,  Annie  Wilkensou.  Marguerite  Coady, 
all  of  Omaha, 

KANSAS 

M.  C.  Naftzger  and  Mrs.  M   C    Naftzger,  Wichita. 

DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Mrs.  Frank  A    West.  Washington. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Bdrs.  J.  Parentinl.  Cllffside  Park. 

OHIO 
Mary  F    Morris.  Willard  B,  Morris.  Anna  M    Boblnger,  Walter  E. 
Bobinger.  all  of  Columbus;   John  B.  Falter  and  Fred  P.  Hempfling, 
Delphoe, 


Defense  Resolutions 


a  very  positive  and  enlightening  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Indianapolis  News,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  23d  day 
of  Etecember  1940,  which  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News  of  December  23.  19401 

DEFENSE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Indiana  National  Defense  Council,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  32  patriotic  organizations,  including  the  larger  groups  of  war 
veterans,  has  adopted  two  resolutions  which  should  be  helpful  to  the 
Indiana  delegation  In  Congrs-ss  The  first,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  American  Legion,  urges  the  Federal  Government  to  purge  its 
pay  rolls  of  "employees  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  form  and 
principles  of  government  "  by  violence  As  the  resolution  points 
cut.  these  people  have  been  exposed  In  ofBclal  Investigations  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  their  records  are  known  to  the  F.  B.  I.  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Hew  the  administration  can  face  out  this 
open  nourishment  of  an  inside  campaign  against  democracy  is  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  every  loyal  American  No  defense  of  it 
has  been  offered :  none  can  be  offered  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  ctnincll  al.so  concurred  in  the  Indiana  Committee  for  National 
Defense  resolution  declarinc  that  the  United  States  "cannot  aflcrd 
to  have  the  totalitarian  states  win  the  war"  and  that  "this  can  only 
mean  we  mu5t  do  all  In  our  power  to  insure  a  complete  defeat  of 
Germany  and  her  allies  "  Although  In  offering  specific  suggestions 
as  to  what  "all  In  our  power"  means,  the  resolution  stops  short  of 
military  aid.  It  goes  alxjut  as  far  in  that  direction  as  "aid  short  of 
wai- "  Implies. 

These  groups  are  self-constituted  and  do  not  assume  to  speak  lor 
all  the  people.  But  the  lack  of  an  opposition  commensurate  with 
the  vigor  and  aggressiveness  of  their  campaign  imparts  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  authority  to  their  views.  Tliey  speak  In  di>fense  of  the 
principles  of  org'.inlzed  society  that  the  dictator-ridden  countries 
would  destroy.  Tliey  are  up  and  doing  in  the  spirit  of  the  crisis. 
Indiana  is  being  heard 

The  William  Allen  White  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  30, 1940 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Mr   SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  tiierein 
LXXXVI— App 443 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  December  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  by  me  entitled  "Is  the 
William  Allen  White  Committee  as  Pure  as  It  Pretends?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  foIlow.s: 

The  Committee  To  Defer.d  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  Is  an 
Internationally  conceived  organization  to  involve  the  United  States 
In  war  It  needs  a  thorough  investigation  Prominent  names  have 
been  used  to  line  up  others  in  this  scheme.  Some  day  some  of 
the  individuals  who  have  permitted  theu  names  to  be  used  will 
realize  this  fact 

The   American  people  have   the  right    to  know   the   facta. 

This  group  had  a  parallel  organization  in  the  United  S'atts 
from  1915  to  1918  in  the  National  Security  League.  The  officials 
of  that  organization  denied  they  had  any  foreign  Interest  or  were 
promoted  by  those  who  profited  from  war  A  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives committee  composed  of  Senator  Pat  Harkison  and  others 
said  In  its  report:  "The  league  was  conceived  in  London  by  an 
attorney  representing  sugar  steel,  and  other  interests  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  t.iat  at  Its  very  Inception  In  New  York 
others  representing  like  Interests  are  found  among  those  who  be- 
came the  most  active  in  the  organization  '  The  committee  recom- 
mended criminal  prosecution.  Later  disclosures  show  that  those 
Who  financed  the  Security  League  were  among  those  who  made 
millions  in  blood  money  by  selling  war  supplies.  The  same  thing 
will  be  shown  of  the  present  White  couimlttee. 

This  present  group  had  its  inception  with  international  interests. 
Prom  the  League  cf  Nations  crowd  it  built  up  an  organization 
known  as  the  Committee  for  the  Amending  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
As  soon  a«  that  was  accomplished  it  started  the  present  Committee 
To  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

The  powerful  J  P  Morgan  intereiit  with  its  holdings  In  the  Brit- 
ish Einplre  helped  plan  the  organize  :ion  and  donated  its  first  ex- 
pense money.  Fredric  Coudert.  whose  story  before  the  last  World 
War  as  a  paid  representative  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  gener- 
ating war  sentiment  and  his  tie-up  with  foreign  interests.  U  on  the 
policy  committee  Lewis  Douglas,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
Sin  Cyanamld  Co..  which  vas  getting  both  British  and  the  United 
States  war  orders,  is  trying  to  take  over  the  leadership  from 
White. 
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The  committee  has  powerful  connections  with  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  financial  investing  firms,  and  Indiistrial  concerns. 
These  in  turn  exert  influence  on  college  presidents  and  professors 
a^j  well  as  on  newspapers,  radio,  and  other  means  of  communication. 
One  of  the  powerlul  influences  used  by  the  group  is  the  ••400"  ard 
social  set  Tht  story  is  a  sordid  picture  ol  a  betrayal  of  public 
interest. 

Tlie  policy  committee  at  the  very  first  set  out  on  a  course  to  aid 
England  at  any  cost.  It  was  stated  'hat  it  was  not  advisable  to 
make  such  a  position  known,  so  the  aid  .short  of  war  program  was 
the  one  en  which  they  set  sail.  They  said  public  opinion  would 
not  tolerate  any  other  course  at  that  time,  and  the  more  bellicose 
would  have  to  have  patience  until  public  opinion  would  allow  the 
deletion  of  the  words   •short  of  from  the  phrase. 

POLICY  TO  GET  IN  THE  WAR 

Many  sincere  p)ersons  who  wanted  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
tf>  help  England  but  did  not  want  to  actively  go  in  the  war  joined 
the  movement  Recently  a  split  has  occurred  between  that  element 
and  the  real  schemers  behind  the  scene  who  have  wanted  war  from 
the  start. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  has  been 
a  dellbemtely  planned  organization  to  take  the  United  States  into 
the  war  Its  purpose  was  to  build  local  organizations  lor  propa- 
ganda purposes  and  to  put  pressure  on  Congress. 

There  has  been  no  doubt  from  the  start  that  the  foiinders  of  the 
organization  had  as  one  purpose  going  to  war  if  England's  existence 
was  threatened,  but  they  would  not  make  that  stand  public  As 
one  of  these  men  said.  'Of  course,  we  believe  in  going  to  war.  but 
it  is  not  the  opportune  time  to  .say  It."^ 

It  is  Che  moit  despicible  story  of  foreign  propagandizing  for  war 
this  or  any  other  country  has  ever  .seen  It  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  International  crowd  through  the  front  of  American  citizens. 
This  is  not  new  in  the  game  of  propaganda  England  used  the  same 
scheme  preceding  the  World  War  of  1917  Later  they  wrote  the 
story  of  how  gullible  the  American  people  were  Lord  NorthclitTe 
said  of  us.  •'They  dress  alike,  they  talk  alike,  they  think  alike  What 
sheep!" 

The  tentacles  of  this  powerful  crowd  with  English  finance  extends 
into  Government  officials,  into  the  colleges  and  universities,  into 
the  magazines  and  newspapers,  into  the  book  publishers,  into  the 
radio,  into  the  motion-picture  industry,  into  the  banks,  into  the 
factories,  into  the  labor  unions  Its  trail  can  be.  and.  in  my 
opinion,  will  be.  traced  by  Congre.ss.  and  then  the  story  of  i\mericas 
greatest  betrayal  will  be  known  It  will  be  the  story  of  Americans 
selling  America  into  war  for  a  price.  The  sincere  In  the  member- 
ship win  regret  their  connection,  but  if  the  plan  is  successful— that 
of  getting  us  in  war — American  boys  will  spill  their  blood  for 
profiteers,  politicians,  and  '•paytriots  •  If  war  comes,  on  the  hands 
Of  the  sponsors  of  the  White  committee  will  be  blood— the  blood 
of  Americans  killed  In  a  needless  war. 

I  have  briefly  summarized  some  of  those  tie-ups  In  the  following 
statement : 

BACKGROUND   OP   WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE    COMMnTEE 

Clark  Eichelberger.  paid  executive  of  the  International  forces  In 
this  country  and  executive  director  of  t/he  League  of  Nations  Asso- 
ciation, was  selected  as  the  ••office  man^^  to  put  over  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
the  spokesman  of  English  Influence  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
had  spoken  of  ih?  excellent  organizing  technique  of  Eichelberger 
The  financial  forces  behind  England  met  in  New  York  City  and 
started  the  first  William  Allen  White  Committee  foi;.the  Repeal  of 
the  Arms  Embargo  From  that  committee  came  the  nucleus  of  the 
—Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

It  was  on  April  29.  1940.  that  a  secret  meeting  was  held  In  New 
York  City  to  set  up  this  committee  The  person  who  called  the 
meeting  was  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  who  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
British  Embassy  before  and  during  the  World  War  Mr.  Coudert 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  propagandists  for  entrance  Into 
the  World  War  In  1917.  although  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  rolls  of 
the  English  Embassy  staff  was  not  known  as  he  worked  for  our 
Involvement.  Afterward  It  was  found  that  Mr  Coudert  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  British  Ambassador,  but  as  I  said  this  was  not  cited 
In  his  activities  In  1915  and  1916 

The  House  of  Representatives  committee  that  investigated  the 
National  Security  League  and  called  for  the  indictment  and  orosecu- 
tlon  of  Its  cfHcers  Investigated  Couderfs  activities,  and  the  testi- 
mony shows  that  he  was  "counsel  for  the  British  Amba.ssadrr^^  and 
that  as  a  lawyer  he  represented  French.  English,  and  Italian  inter- 
ests. It  is  also  shown  that  he  was  an  attorney  for  English  insurance 
companies  In  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  Intervention.  Jerome 
Frank,  of  the  Sectu-ltles  and  Exchange  Commission.  In  his  book 
Save  America  First,  says  of  Coudert  that  he  "wants  to  fight  when- 
ever Englands  Interests  are  endangered^'  as  well  as  outlines  his  work 
for  war  propaganda. 

He  is  also  In  the  small  clique  of  New  Yorkers  who  are  called  upon 
to  write  "letters  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  •  and  other 
interventionist  papers  whenever  the  interest  of  England  is  at  stake. 
These  letters  are  in  m.any  cases  requested  by  these  papers  and  given 
a  large  spread  as  a  part  of  the  promoted  propaganda.  Secretary 
of  War  StlmBon.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  others  are 
In  this  group. 

Coudert.  who  has  law  oflBces  In  Paris  and  represents  corporations 
in  the  belligerent  countries,  was  a  sponsor  of  the  meeting  to 
orgaolae  this  committee.  i 


Called  into  the  meeting  were  Thomas  W  Lament,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co  ;  John  W  Davis,  attorney  for  Morgan;  Lewis 
Douglas,  president  of  Mutual  Life;  Henry  L  Stlmson.  present  Secre- 
tary of  War;  Frank  Polk,  of  the  World  War  propaganda  drive  as 
well  as  being  a  public  official  of  that  time;  Phillip  Marshall  Brown; 
and  others. 

The  rallying  point  around  which  they  were  to  organize  was  the 
statement  of  Greenville  Clark,  who  was  the  author  of  the  con- 
scription law  and  active  in  the  prowar  drive 

This  meeting  felt  it  Inadvisable  to  have  seme  person  too  closely 
Identified  by  the  public  with  the  International  financhil  group  as 
director  and  also  it  was  important  to  get  somebody  in  the  West  so  as 
to  e.scape  the  attack  that  it  was  controlled  by  Wall  Street  They 
wanted  somebcxly  whose  name  was  not  tied  with  their  work  After 
a  little  discussion  William  Allen  White  was  named  as  the  •front" 
for  this  Brlti.sh-in'^plred  organization 

It  was  recalled  that  in  the  World  War  period  it  was  Important  to 
keep  the  propaganda  organizations  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
Identified  with  British  subjects  •Make  them  American"  was  the 
cry  These  native  Americans  were  to  enlist  In  the  service  of  the 
English  crown  for  the  duration  of  the  war  as  propagandists. 

The  source  of  the  William  Allen  White  Committee  was  the  inter- 
national banking  circles  of  New  York  City. 

The  guiding  force  to  build  up  the  proper  contacts  with  the  press, 
political  office  holders,  and  the  avenues  of  communication  was  to 
be  Thomas  Lamont,  who  had  handled  the  public  relations  for 
J  P  Morgan  &  Co  He  was  to  remain  In  the  background  as  far  as 
public  attention  was  concerned. 

It  was  al.so  decided  that  'he  steps  to  be  taken  had  to  be  gradual 
in  order  not  to  cause  any  of  the  requests  for  aid  to  be  a  boom- 
erang Go  as  fast  as  p>osslble.  but  surely,  in  the  direction  of  active 
belligerency  was  the  keynote 

It  was  also  decided  that  branch  oftlces  be  ."^et  up  wherever  po.sslble 
In  order  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  being  Nation-wide  In  its  scope 
rather  than  an  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  those  who  were  known 
as  Wall  Streeters 

Lord  l/Othian,  who  was  appointed  for  the  coordinating  process, 
approved  the  scheme  as  an  "extremely  effective  way  of  putting  the 
matter  over  • 

Another  matter  of  importance  was  to  keep  the  cause  away  from 
being  identified  as  an  administration  move  Naturally,  for  many 
reasons  Lamont.  Douglas,  and  others  would  not  want  to  play  Into 
the  hands  of  support  for  Roosevelfs  foreign  policy  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  aid  him  politically.  It  was  important  that 
the  director  be  a  Republican  who  had  not  been  a  party  to  the 
Supreme  Court  fight,  a  mtmber  of  the  Liberty  League,  or  of  other 
organizations  thnr  had  been  set  up  for  domestic  fights,  therefore 
William  Allen  White  filled  the  bill  In  an  excellent  fashion  as  well  as 
beinu  a  niidwesterner 

It  wtis  part  of  Laments  work  to  get  the  right  political  tie-ups 
for  both  parties  He  was  to  be  the  political  fixer.  They  say  he  did 
hi.'*  Job  well. 

It  was  also  stated  In  the  opening  discussions  of  the  organization 
that  Eichelberger  could  use  the  mailing  lists  of  the  other  interna- 
tional organizations  with  which  he  had  been  connected  The 
League  cf  Nations  Asscrlation  was  to  contribute  their  Infiuence. 
The  Pilgrims.  English  Speaking  Union.  Carnegie  directors.  Rhodes 
Trust.  Union  Now.  and  many  others  would  be  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  propaganda  They  have.  It  Is  also  important  to  note  that 
after  the  fall  of  France  there  was  a  dlscus"=lon  whither  or  not  the 
name  should  be  changed  because  of  the  plural  Allies  and  some 
felt  that  It  should  be  Identified  as  the  Committee  to  Aid  America 
by  D?fencllng  England,  but  they  said  that  would  not  be  advi.^able 
because  there  was  too  much  feeling  against  that  being  used  In 
the  name.  Dont  make  Ir  appear  as  an  organization  to  aid  Eng- 
land" was  a  remark  made  at  that  time.  "If  we  can  sell  the  Idea 
that  the  United  States  will  be  attacked  if  England  falls  we  have 
won  our  battl-."  .said  one  of  the  directors  of  the  policy  It  is  said 
that  when  questioned  at  that  very  time  as  to  the  danger  of  Inva- 
sion this  Individual  said.  ••That  Isn't  the  Issue  " 

After  I  had  exposed  the  fact  that  the  original  contributor  to  the 
cause  was  J  P  M  >rgan  It  wa5  not  admitted  then  bu'  later  proven 
to  be  the  case  The  purpose  of  keeping  that  quiet  was  that  Morgi.n 
was  too  dangerous  from  a  public  relations  standpoint  since  the 
Nye  committee  had  exposed  his  part  In  the  last  war 

THE    OLD    TRICK 

The  statement  of  those  directing  the  William  Allen  V^Tute  com- 
mittee that  most  of  their  contiibiitlons  are  in  small  amounts  ir  an 
old  trick.  It  Insultfi  the  Intelligence  of  those  who  think  That 
is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  financiers;  make  people  believe  the  lit- 
tle fellow  Is  pajnng  the  bill  That  was  the  same  story  told  by  those 
who  spoke  for  the  National  Security  League  before  the  last  World 
War  (that  is  until  a  House  of  Representatives  committee  showed 
that  the  real  banking  came  frcm  the  international  banking  and 
war-profiteering  crowd).  'b   «   " 

Some  of  the  well-known  names  of  finance  are  listed  in  the  con- 
tributors to  the  White  committee      Such  names  as  Morgan    Gug- 
^K^i  "2,  ^^'"^"'  Warburg.  Davison.  Harkness.  Lamont    Whitne- 
Schlff.  Harriman    and  others  will  be  found  in  the  roll  call  of  the 
backers  of  the  White  committee 

Furthermore,  their  statement  that  they  have  spent  but  little  is 
another  one  of  the  ridiculous  boasts  The  White  committee  direc- 
tors would  be  too  smart  to  spend  it  as  such,  but  they  have  other 
ro''J^H^^*'*/y?''w'*  ^^''^''^  ^^  '^^°^«  attached  to  disbursement 
Zr»«^.,?;,  .^  ^^^I*  '*  ^''^  ^  congressional  investigation  of  this 
organization,  the  subterfuge  by  which  this  Is  accomplished  would 
DC  exposed. 
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Anybody  who  knows  the  background  of  the  backers  cf  the  White 
committee  knows  they  do  not  have  to  pay  cash  for  much  of  their 
propagai^da  work.  Certain  newspapers  In  the  East  have  large  ad- 
vertising accounts  with  firms,  the  owners  of  which  are  Interested  in 
the  program  of  the  organization  and  the  publicity  for  White  is 
free  and  plentiful.  Also,  volunteer  workers  can  easily  be  secured 
from  the  rnnks  cf  those  who  want  to  bask  In  the  glory  of  the 
mighty  It  Just  takes  one  or  two  big  names  to  attend  a  meeting. 
and  others  will  cluster  around  as  the  mottis  do  around  a  light. 

Direct  pressure  can  be  exerted  as  It  has  been  by  those  sponsoring 
the  committee  work  The  petitions  asking  for  support  of  the 
White  progrnm  were  passed  around  In  certain  stores  and  establish- 
ments by  their  owners,  and.  of  ccurse.  the  employees  realized  they 
had  to  sign  or  lo5,e  their  Jobs.  I  have  available  statements  from 
those  who  were  clubbed  into  signing  In  Just  that  fashion. 

Also,  contributions  to  the  work  were  detailed  tlirough  minor 
sulxjrdlnates  In  order  to  keep  down  the  stigma  of  too  large  dona- 
tions from  certain  wealthy  backers. 

THZ   MnXEB   GROtJP 

The  activities  of  the  Miller  group,  most  of  whom  are  quite  active 
In  the  William  Allen  White  committee,  are  described  In  this  exhibit 
placed  by  me  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Deceml)er  16: 

"Exhibit  C 
"the  millks  'war*  crottp 

"This  southern  conference  move  is  one  of  those  acts  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  Miller  group,  whose  history  is  recorded  below.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  belligerent  of  the  pro-war  groups  rind  was  very 
active  In  the  destroyer  deal,  in  the  letters  to  the  newspapers  known 
as  the  B.ilUorston  letters,  as  well  as  coordinator  of  the  different 
committees  and  organizations  lined  up  in  the  war  .frive,  Bingham. 
Agar,  and  Miller  have  tried  to  slip  this  one  over  as  a  new  thing,  but 
It  is  the  sime  old  crowd  under  a  new  front 

•Where  formed:  On  July  11.  1940,  Lewis  Douglas,  pres-ident  of  the 
billion-dollar  Mutual  Life  Insxirance  Co  (closely  affiliated  with 
J  P  Morgan  &  Co.  Interests)  and  former  president  of  McGiU 
University  (Canada),  as  well  as  official  of  the  An»eriran  Cyanamid 
Co  (Which  had  war  contracts  with  Great  Britain),  was  host  to  a 
group  of  individuals  who  were  interested  in  getting  us  in  the  war. 
although  they  made  no  public  statement  of  that  purpose 

"The  purpose  was  to  set  up  a  central  organization  to  aid  the  dif- 
ferent groups  who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  our  participation 

'•It  was  decided  ihat  Francis  Miller,  an  organizer  for  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  should  direct  the  office.  He  was  set  up  in  New 
York  City  (11  West  Forty-second  Street)  to  direct  the  campaign. 
The  biggest  check  for  the  cost  came  from  Ward  Cheney,  manufac- 
turer of  silk  parachutes,  who  had  sold  his  products  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  whose  wife  was  Prances  Davison. 
sister  of  H  P.  Davison,  present  partner  of  Morgan  This  was  not 
his  first  or  last  contribution  to  the  war  cause  He  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  pay  for  the  newspaper  advertisements  over  the 
country  sponsored  by  the  William  Allen  White  committee. 

"Two  weeks  later,  a  group  met  at  the  Century  Club  In  New  York 
to  work  out  further  plans  Those  present  were  Robert  S  Allen,  of 
the  Pearson  and  Allen  column;  Joseph  AKsop,  distant  cousin  of  the 
President  and  well  known  for  his  desire  to  be  In  with  the  right 
social  crowd  as  well  as  coauthor  of  the  column  attacked  by  Senator 
Barkiet  as  a  purveyor  of  malicious  falsehoods;  Ulric  Bell.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  pro-war  Louisville  Courier  Journal  (owned 
by  the  Bingham  interests — the  heirs  of  the  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain);  Barry  Bingham,  son  ol  the  ex-Amba.ssador  and 
active  in  all  pro-war  organizations;  Ward  Cheney:  Dr.  Henry  Sloan 
Coffin,  studied  In  Great  Britain;  Clark  M  Eichelberger.  executive 
director.  William  Allen  Wlilte  Committee,  and  secretary.  League  of 
Nations  Asst^latlon;  Harold  K.  Gulnsburg.  contributor  to  William 
Allen  Whlt<»;  George  Watts  Hill,  advocate  of  declaration  of  war; 
Bishop  Henry  Hobson.  also  an  advocate  for  declaration  cf  war  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  famous  war  manifesto;  Ernest  M  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  writer  and  director  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  whose  editorial  last  summer  called  for 
intervention  into  the  war;  Prank  L.  Polk,  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  during  the  World  War  and  whose  Lansing  memoirs 
shows  to  be  active  for  our  participation  in  that  war  before  1917; 
Wliltney  Shepherdson,  co-worker  of  Miller  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  war  manifesto  on  Council  of  Foreign  Relations;  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  playwright  and  very  active  for  America  to  enter  the  war. 
author  of  stop-Hltlcr  advertisement*  and  speaker  for  WiUlam  Alleii 
White  Committee;  Admiral  WUliam  Standley.  former  Navy  official 
who  also  signed  war  manifesto  and  active  for  war.  and  Dr  Henry 
P  Van  Dusen.  educated  in  Great  Britain  and  extremely  pro-Britisb, 
and  MUler.  ^      .. 

'•Although  not  present,  many  advisers  were  called  into  the  discus- 
sion from  time  to  time.  A  few  were:  Dean  Acheson.  close  friend  of 
the  President  and  the  author  of  the  letter  advocating  transfer  of 
destroyers,  and  whose  law  firm  represenUs  Interests  affected  by  war; 
Dr  James  R  Angell;  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  known  for  his  col- 
lective security  writings;  John  L.  Balderston.  who  was  the  liaison 
man  between  the  British  Embassy  and  the  war  groups  and  who  has 
a  home  In  London.  England,  as  well  as  employee  of  Public  Informa- 
tion Bureau  to  Great  Britain;  Dr.  James  B  Conant.  whose  record 
has  been  discussed  before  as  active  as  a  Morgan  spokesman  and 
who  the  Harvard  Crimson  said  was  trying  to  •build  a  superhighway 
straight  to  Armageddon":  Col.  'William  Donovan,  flying  emissary  of 


Colonel  Knox,  active  in  pro- war  circles:  Lewis  Douglas,  who  called 
the  first  meeting;  Allen  Dulles,  of  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Crom- 
well, who  represents  manv  foreign  Interests;  Henrv-  R  Luce,  owner 
of  Time  and  very  pro-war.  whose  start  Is  tied  with  Thomas  Lamont, 
ol  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co  .  Henry  Prlngle,  advocate  of  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany;  Walter  Wanger,  financial  supporter 
of  the  William  Allen  White  committee 

"It  was  decided  to  'put  lieaf  on  Washington. 

"Herbert  Agar.  Wi.rd  Cheney,  Miller,  and  Eichelberger  were  sent 
to  talk  Ui  the  •pcwers.'  Tluy  cunfe.red  with  the  Piesident,  "Vlce- 
Presidcnt-clect  Henry  Wallace,  and  Admiral^  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  abrut  transfer  of  the  destroyers.  A  pre&i  campaign 
Wits  to  be  directed  by  Alsop,  Allen.  Balderston.  as  wcil  as  the  others 
who  would  be  all  O.  K.  when  we  talk  to  them."  as  one  well-known 
financier  s^id. 

I        ••It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  part  of  the  trick  whu  i  William 

:  Allen  White  spoke  about  in  hl^  blundering  .-peech  In  New  York. 
TlUs  was  a  part  of  the  smart  trick  to  get  public  support.  It  was 
aided  by  the  radio  and  press  campaign.  In  this  campaign  the  serv- 
ices of  Colonel  Don.ivan  in  his  speech  from  Chicago.  Admiral  Stand- 
ley  (War  advocate) .  and  Maury  Maverick  were  called  Into  action. 

••It  Is  a  known  fact  that  Archibald  MacLelsh.  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, broached  the  work  of  the  committee  with  Russell  Davenport. 
advi.=er  of  Wendell  WlUkle.  as  to  the  attitude  cf  Willkle  because 
of  the  fear  by  the  President  that  If  It  were  brought  Into  the  cam- 
paign   that    It    would    be    too   dangerous.     MacLfish    has   been    the 

,    go-between  many  times  In  that  capacity. 

"Tlic  destroyer  deal  was  put  over.  Now  the  Miller  Influence  i» 
seen  cropping  out  In  this  conference  at  Southern  Pines.  N.  C  The 
present  drive  is  to  get  cfjnvoy  service  for  American  ships  Into  and 
through   the   war   zones,   which   can   mean   nothing  else   than   war. 

;   Tliat  Is  Its  purpose. 

"The  Miller  group  is  financed  by  those  who  are  making  'blood 
money'  out  of  the  war.  The  southern  conference  move  is  part  of 
his  engineered  work  '• 

OLD    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS   CROWD 

The  repudiated  League  of  Nations  had  a  well-financed  campaign 
i  In  the  United  States  The  Internationalists  had  never  given  up  the 
idea  that  our  country  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  power 
politics  of  Europe. 

The  headquarters  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association.  Much  of  the 
staff  of  the  League  propaganda  office  was  taken  over  by  the  "White 
committee.  Clark  Eichelberger,  director  for  the  League  Association, 
became  the  executive  director  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies, 

Whitney  Shepherdson.  a  worker  In  the  Miller-connected  group, 
was  also  n  part  of  the  League  group.  It  will  be  recalled  this  Is  the 
Mr,  Shepherdson  who  ha?  advocated  entrance  In  the  "war 

Just  to  give  the  readers  a  small  Insight  to  the  League  of  Nations 
i  Association  officials  who  are  active  In  the  sponsors  of  the  White 
committee  I  shall  name  a  few:  John  H  Clarke,  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
partisan Association;  Everett  Colby,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Nations  Non-Partlsan  Association;  Monroe 
Deutsch,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  California 
League  of  Nations  branch;  Dr  Robert  C  Dexter,  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nations  Association;  Stephen  Duggan.  League  of  Nations 
Association;  Lucius  Eastman.  American  representative  to  the  execu- 
tive committee.  League  of  Nations;  Elvira  Fradkln.  trustee  of  the 
Nev.'  Jersey  League  ol  Nations  Association;  Mary  B  Gllson.  official, 
League  of  Nations  Association;  Raphael  Herman,  vice  president. 
League  of  Nations  Association;  Mrs.  James  L.  Laidlaw.  director  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  political  committee  of  the  association;  Theodore 
Marburg,  vice  president.  International  Federation  of  the  league  of 
Nations  Societies  (1925).  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  As- 
sembly of  League  of  Nations  Societies  at  Warsaw.  London,  and 
Berlin;  Rufus  B.  von  KlclnSmld,  vice  president.  League  of  Nations 
Association;  James  T.  Shotwell,  president,  League  of  Nations  Asso- 
ciation; and  Clyde  Eagleion,  official  of  the  League  of  Nations  Associ- 
ation. 

It  was  Impossible  to  thoroughly  check  the  list  but  this  will  show 
some  of  the  active  Lea'^ue  proponents  in  this  country.  They  are 
active  in  the  White  set-up. 

Pn.GRIMS 

One  of  the  most  active  organizations  in  this  country  for  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain  Is  the  Pilgrims  of  America.  This  is  a  group  of 
very  wealthy  and  Infiuential  individuals,  who  at  every  meeting 
toast  the  King  of  England. 

In  the  last  war-propaganda  effort  (1914-17)  the  Pilgrims  received 
the  heartv  commendation  of  Sir  GUljert  Parker  for  the  work  of  the 
organization  in  building  up  sentiment  for  America  to  enter  the 
war 

Same  of  the  Pilgrims  who  are  on  the  William  Allen  White  com- 
mittee are  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Robert  J. 
Caldwell,  Henry  W.  Chase,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  Predrlc  R. 
Coudert.  John  W  Davi.s.  Marshall  Field.  James  W.  Gerard,  John 
Henry  Hammond.  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  Blfhop  William  T.  Manning. 
S  Stanwood  Menken.  G.  Ash  ton  Olrihanv  John  F  CRyan,  James 
DeW  Perry.  William  L.  Phelps.  Frank  L  Polk  Walter  W.  Price. 
Walter  D  Scott.  Ernest  M.  Stiies.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  and 
J.  Fredrick  Talcott. 
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rOSMEB  BUnSH  ST7BJECTS 

If  a  German -bom  American  were  to  advocate  the  caxise  of  his 
native  land,  he  la  labeled  a  dangeroxis  subversive  agent.  He  would 
be  shadowed  by  the  Secret  Service  and  attacked  by  many.  But 
when  former  British  subjects  advocate  the  cause  of  their  native 
land — and.  far  more,  actually  Involving  this  country  In  war  in 
defense  of  the  British  Empire — some  call  It  patriotic. 

Many  of  the  William  Allen  White  committee  members  are  English- 
born  There  are  many  fine,  loyal,  British -born  American  citizens 
who  are  Interested  in  this  country,  but  they  are  not  propagandists 
for  their  former  countries.  The  distinction  is  drawn  between  those 
who  are  trying  to  drag  our  country  into  war  and  the  self-respecting 
citizens  who  feel  they  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
since  they  have  become  citizens  of  our  country 

In  the  White  committee  there  are  many  Brltlsh-bom  subJecU 
who  are  active  for  the  "steps  short  of  war"  and  for  steps  Into  war. 
For  instance.  I  note  these: 

Rev  H.  P  Abbott.  George  B.  Cutten.  Dr.  Robert  C  Dexter.  James 
8  Dtirkee.  Eh-  Prank  Klngdon.  Bishop  William  T.  Manning.  William 
B  Munro.  William  Allen  Neilson,  James  T  Shotwell.  William  E. 
Gllrow.  John  Maclvor.  Michael  Williams.  Thomas  Jenkins,  and 
others. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  sidelights  on  two  of  those  mentioned- 

If  one  checked  the  Who's  Who  preceding  the  last  World  War.  he 
will  find  that  Bishop  William  T.  Manning  left  out  of  his  biography 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  he  was 
very  active — as  he  is  now — in  English  propaganda  in  the  country. 
There  was  so  much  commotion  raised  about  this  omission  that  he 
later  had  the  fact  reinstated  in  the  Who's  Who. 

R'jv.  John  Maclvor.  very  active  in  the  White  committee,  was  in 
this  country  17  years  before  he  became  a  citizen. 

In  this  short  survey  it  is  impossible  to  add  more  such  sidelights 
on  this  group 

wHtn:  coMMrmnE  members  received  medals 
Much  was  heard  about  a  medal  given  to  Col    Charles  Lindbergh 
In  checking  the  William  Allen  White  committee,  one  finds  a  large 
number  of  the  sponsors  listed  in  thOFe  who  have  accepted  medals 
and  awards  from  belligerent  nations 

Part  of  the  list  follows:  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Frank  Altschul 
Rev  Henry  A  Atkinson.  James  Bryne.  Lewis  Douglas.  Stephen  Dug- 
gan.  Victor  Elting  Clifton  D  Gray.  Albert  Guerrard.  Hamilton  Holt 
Rupert  Hughes,  Wal'er  Hullihen.  Bishop  William  T  Manning  Gen 
John  F  ORyan.  George  Rublee.  Walter  D  Scott.  James  T.  Shotwell 
Gerard  Swope  John  C.  Ward.  Stephen  S  Wise.  Louis  Bromfleld! 
William  M.  Chadbourne,  Owen  Johnson.  Everett  V  Meeks  Rufus 
B  Von  Kleinsmid.  Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Robert  J  Cald- 
well, Fredrlc  R   Coudert,  and  others. 

COLLEGES    AND     UNIVERSITIES 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  carried  on  by 
college  prtsidentK  and  professors  such  as  Conant.  of  Harvard;  Butler 
of  Columbia;  Klngdon,  formerly  of  Newark;  Shotwell.  of  Columbia; 
Seymour,  of  Yale;  Coffin,  of  Union  Theological;  Carmichael.  of  Van- 
derbllt;  Miilikan.  of  California  Tech;  Aydelotte,  of  Swarthmore; 
Graham,  of  North  Carolina;  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth;  Eagleton.  of 
New  York.  Dcuj;la5.  of  Columbia;  and  Gtdeonese.  of  Brooklyn  The 
hotbed  for  war  se«ms  to  be  centered  in  the  large  endowed  group 
of  colleges  and  universities.  Chicago.  Columbia,  Yale.  New  York,  and 
Harvard  are  amonq  the  worst. 

In  discussing  this  war  drive  In  the  schools,  I  previously  said: 

"UNIVERSITT   'WAR   HAWKS' 

"Two  of  the  outstanding  'war  hawks'  In  the  United  States  are 
presidents  of  two  of  our  largest  Institutions.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  James  Bryan  Conant,  cf  Harvard 
University 

"There  are  many  others  of  this  group  In  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States.  The  William  Allen  White  committee 
list  shows  a  'whole  fleck  of  these  birds  '  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  White  war  committee  are  not  as  vicious  as  others  Some  hope 
that  we  can  get  halfway  In  the  war  without  taking  the  final  step. 

•These  'hawks'  have  become  "soldiers  of  the  king.'  They  have 
become  native  American   troops   for   the  duration   of   the   war 

"In  a  previous  statement  I  outlined  the  propaganda  work  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  these  words: 

"    CETTING   THE    PROFESSORS 

Enlist  for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

"  "That  was  the  view  of  the  English  propagaiida  directors  during 
the  last  World  War  of  certain  American  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  They  admitted  that  they  had  to  get  them 
in  the  "proper  frame  of  mind."  This  was  done  by  personal  contact 
with  English  scholars,  lecturers,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  "the 
printed  word  "'  Books,  pamphlets,  and  all  types  of  literature  were 
sent  to  these  Individuals  to  show  them  the  English  side.  Once  i 
these  persons  were  won  over,  they  became  the  most  active  and 
most  zealous  propagandists  for  the  cause. 

•  The  Allies  were  so  successful  in  this  drive  that  they  crowed 
about  their  victory  in  the  schools. 

'•  "Again.  In  1939  and  1940.  the  college  and  university  professors 
and  presidents  are  being  won  over  for  English  propaganda  for  the 
duration  of  this  war.  They  have  become  so  active  that  their  inter- 
vention viewpoint  met  student  reaction.  But  the  work  of  these 
Individuals  was  not  alone  worth  while  to  the  viewpoint  of  students, 
but  particularly  for  their  quoting  purpose  In  newspapers  and  their 
ability  of  writing  books  and  pamphlets. 


"  'For  Instance,  when  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  wanted  a  book  they  easily  got  volunteers  in  the  collegiate 
circle  to  aid  in  the  writing  of  that  book  In  this  way  both  the 
inspired  propaganda  group  and  the  professors  were  supposed  to  gain. 
Many  presidents  of  scholastic  Institutions  have  l)een  u.sed  as 
""window  dre&sing"  for  this  committee,  a  known  intervention  outfit. 
Such  names  a.s  Butler,  of  Columbia;  Seymour,  of  Yale;  Conant,  of 
Harvard:  Klngdon.  of  New  York  University,  are  found. 

"  'The  reasons  for  activity  on  the  part  of  professors  and  presidents 
are  numerous  Some  have  actually  owed  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  have  desired  to  get  in  with  the  tinancial 
circles,  whom  they  felt  would  be  interested  in  intervention  and 
some  of  whom  they  knew  to  be  active  on  their  college  boards  and 
active  in  their  contributions  to  the  school 

"  'lord    LOTHIAN    AND    COLLEGES 

"  'Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Amba.s&ador.  had  made  many  contacts 
with  these  professors  and  presidents  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust  and  had  made  approximately  15  trips  to  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  his  work  with  the  Rhodes  money  He  knew 
President  Prank  Aydelotte.  of  Swarthmore.  for  instance  Aydelotte 
Is  on  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  He 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar,  being  In  Oxford  many  years  ago  In  1918  he 
was  named  American  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  trxistees  Pour  years 
later  he  wiis  named  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  This  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  contacts  Lord  Lothian  had  in  this  country 
with  the  important  intelligentsia  Editors  of  important  papers 
were  Rhodes  scholars  For  instance,  when  one  of  them  had  written 
a  strong  editorial  for  more  active  interest  in  the  war.  the  Round 
Table,  founded  by  Lothian  in  London,  spoke  of  his  being  a  Rhodes 
scholar 

"  Records  show  in  the  last  war  that  many  college  professors  were 
calling  for  war  long  before  our  entrance  Again  the  same  drive 
is  being  made  Thirty  individuals.  Including  many  professors,  have 
already  called  for  cur  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 

"  "They  want  to  "educate  the  educators'  for  our  Invclvement. 

"  'But  let  us  look  at  tho  activities  in  1914   17; 

BEGIN    WITH    PROFESSORS" 

"  'Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  did  the  p.'opaganda  work  for  the  English 
Government  preceding  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
World  War.  said: 

We   had    reports   from    important    Americans   constantly    and 

established  association  by  personal  correspondence  with  influential 
and  eminent  people  of  every  profession  in  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  university  and  college  presidents,  professors,  and 
scientific  men.  and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

"'John   Maspfleld  said   at   that   time; 

A  big  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Rhodes  scholaii^hlps  along 

with  public  mark  of  thanks  to  Yale  or  Harvard  for  their  sons  who 
have  served  the  Allies  might  be  of  great  volue"  (the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  belief  in  the  Identity  of  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States) 

"  "James  Duane  Squires,  in  his  informative  book,  British  Propa- 
ganda at  Home  and  in  the  United  States,  says: 

According  to  David  Lloyd  George,  almost  the  first  thing  that 

Parker  did  nfter  assuming  his  new  duties  was  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  American  press  opinion  on  the  war.  following  that  with 
an  equally  thorough  investigation  into  American  opinion  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  From  other  souices  we  know  that  ou  the 
ba<!ls  of  these  Investigations  and  on  a  carelul  reading  of  the  Ameri- 
can Who's  Who  a  mailing  list  was  prepared  It  was  this  mailing  list 
containing  thousands  of  names  which  w<*£  the  basis  for  thf  distri- 
bution of  Wellington  House  propaganda  in  the  United  States  The 
list  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  December  1914.  and  mailing 
operations  began  immediately 

To    the    persons    on    this    mailing    list,    and    to   others    whose 

names  were  subsequently  added,  there  was  sent  the  propaganda 
literature  which  the  men  In  Wellington  House  believed  would  be 
most  useful  Sometimes  the  books  and  pamphlets  had  enclosed 
with  them  suave  and  skillfully  phrased  letters  The  enclosure  cards 
which  came  with  the  books  carried  tnly  Sir  Gilberts  name  and 
address,  never  any  mention  of  Wellington  House  The  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  kindly,  friendly  Englishman,  who  more  or  less 
was  doing  only  his  simple  duty  by  his  many  American  friends  In 
sending  them  this  literature  and  inviting  their  observations  on  It 
or  on  the  war  In  general  Sometimes.  t<j  vary  the  thmg  the  en- 
closure cards  apparently  came  from  the  authors  of  the  book*;  and 
pamphlets,  especially  when  the  authors  were  well-known  men  like 
J  W  Headlam  Viscount  Bryce.  or  John  Buchan  But  this  was  gen- 
erally a  ruse  de  guerre  They  usually  came  from  the  same  place- 
Wellington  House." 

"    PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

"  'Prof  H.  C  Peterson,  who  did  a  real  Job  of  research  in  his  excel- 
lent book.  Propaganda  for  War.  writes: 

Starting  as  early  as  August   1914.  prominent  men  of  America 

hastened  to  Join  a  cause  that  was  intellectually  fashionable  In- 
dustrialists and  financiers,  one  by  one.  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
belligerents  with  whom  they  were  doing  so  much  profitable  busi- 
ness. Preceding  them  came  the  imposing  array  of  American  society 
women.  They  swung  into  action  with  great  gusto— at  lone  last 
finding  a  cause  worthy  of  their  talents  Politicians  with  the 
instinct  of  the  chameleon,  caught  and  reflected  the  popular  shades 
Of  opinion  College  professors  and  school  teachers  repeated  with 
a  great  show  of  wisdom  the  arguments  which   had  orig'nated   in 
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Wellington  House  or  In  la  maison  de  la  presse  Close  behind  the 
educators  came  the  ministers,  and  before  long  the  American  clergy 
was  preaching  a  holy  war.  enlisting  God  and  the  Bible  in  the  cause 
which  newspapers  told  them  was  righteous  Just  as  strange  as  the 
enlistment  of  the  clergy  was  the  enlistment  of  liberals  throughout 
the  country  Usually  such  Individuals  spend  most  of  their  time 
talking  about  the  value  of  p>eace.  Wlien  it  came  down  to  hard 
realities,  a  large  number  of  these  people  was  found  on  the  popular 
side  assisting  in  establishing  a  climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  war 

By  February   1916  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  able  to  report  that 

the  articulate  people  throughout  the  United  States  had  Joined  the 
Allies.  The  success  of  the  British  propagandists  corroborates  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  field  of  pixjpaganda  The 
only  restrictions  are  on  the  manner  of  approach.  Tlie  wealthy  can 
be  persuaded  to  support  a  cause  by  getting  them  to  invest  their 
money  In  It;  educators  can  be  controlled  simply  through  controlling 
their  reading  matter;  liberals  and  preachers  arc  the  easiest  of  all 
to  enlist  by  the  mere  Introduction  of  an  Idealistic  flavor  to  the 
propaganda. 

COT  IN   TOtTCH    WITH   THE  UNIVERSITIES" 

"  'Sir  Edward  Grev  wrote  In  September  1914  that  he  was  sending 
over  J.  M  Barrie  and  A.  E.  W.  Mason  "'to  meet  people,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  universities,  and  explain  the  British  case 
as  regards  this  war  and  our  view  of  the  issues  Involved" 

'•  It  will  be  recalled  that  Masaryk  came  to  this  country  in  1916, 
and  the  British  report  as  to  his  work  states  that  he  "got  In  touch 
with  the  universities,  particularly  with  historians  and  economists." 

"  'The  central  committee  of  National  Patriotic  Organizations  kept 
up  the  drive  for  the  professors,  reporting  that  "practically  every 
professor  of  every  faculty  has  received  •  •  •  private  packets 
of  literature  in  his  owti  language." 

"  "It  had  Its  effect.  Yet  Senators  who  voted  for  war  have  tried  to 
say  that  propaganda  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  entrance  in  that 
conflict. 

"■  Many  of  us  get  letters  about  giving  aid  Here  is  a  letter  that 
may  be  of  Interest: 

We  owe   to  the  Allies  whatever  moral  support  and   financial 

assistance  it  is  In  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  give  •  •  •  Let 
us  enthusia.stirally  approve  supplying  the  enemies  of  Germany  with 
financial  aid  and  munitions  of  war  and  resist  with  all  our  moral 
strenpth  those  who  would  place  an  embargo  on  munitions" 

•'  "But  that  is  not  a  letter  received  in  1939  or  1940  That  is  a 
letter  written  by  Joslah  Royce.  a  professor  of  Harvard  University,  on 
January  30.  1916 

••  The  same  call  Is  heard  today,  except  In  different  voices." " 

"NICHOLS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

"In  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Rbcoro  one  will  find  my  discussion  of  the 
pro-Bigllsh  background  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Mtirray  Butler.  He  is  the 
outstanding  spokesman  for  the  English  cause  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  was  cited  for  his  pro-British 
propaganda  In  an  investigation  of  history  textbooks  in  New  York. 

■'Tlie  trustees  of  Columbia  have  in  their  membership  some  of  the 
well-known  war-hawk  group,  such  as  English-born  William  T  Man- 
ning and  Frederic  Coudert,  adviser  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  United  Stales  preceding  and  during  the  last  World  War,  In 
which  we  were  a  participant.  Both  of  these  men  had  a  very  active 
part  In  that  drive  to  involve  the  United  States  25  years  ago. 

"The  story  of  the  financial  holdings  of  some  of  the  trustees  Is  very 
definitely  linked  with  war  trade  and  Interests  In  the  continuation 
of  the  war  traffic  But  this  is  a  stcwy  In  Itself  that  I  shall  cover 
at  a  later  date  But  in  passing,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  background 
of  the  trustees  and  overseers  of  some  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  would  answer  many  questions  as  to  why  some  of  the 
college  officials  have  taken  a  poaltlon  to  get  our  country  involved 
in  the  war. 

"JAMES    B«TAN    CONANT 

"For  Instance,  the  Morgan  interest  is  very  powerful  with  Presi- 
dent Conant.  of  Harvard  He  Is  one  of  their  war  spokesmen  and 
can  be  counted  to  deliver  a  radio  address  for  their  war  outlook 
at  any  time  It  sounds  better  to  have  the  president  of  Harvard 
make  a  statement  for  war  than  to  have  It  made  by  J    P   Morgan. 

"After  specifically  citing  Conant.  the  Harvard  University  Crimson 

said : 

"  It  Is  especially  disquieting  that  leaders  of  youth,  the  college 
presidents  should'  have  spoken  so  soon  and  so  openly  the  words 
that  may.«end  to  destruction  the  lives  of  their  charge.  They  are 
earning  an  unenviable  place  in  the  road  gang  that  is  trying  to  build 
for  the  United  States  a  superhighway  straight  to  Armageddon.' 

"Tliey  also  called  Conant 's  statement  'a  copious  stream  of  propa- 
ganda coming  by  the  back  door.' 

"Conant  and  BuUer  are  both  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  With  them  on  the  board  are 
seven  members  of  the  William  Allen  White  Committee.  Horace 
Coon  speaks  of  the  Carnegie  fund  as  'an  endowment  for  war'  and 
discusses  it  at  length  in  his  book.  Money  to  Burn  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  Thomas  W.  Lament,  partner  In  the  firm  of  J.  P  Mor- 
gan &  Co  is  also  a  triistee.  The  record  of  Lament  s  activities  to  get 
us  in  the  war  before  1917  and  his  activity  to  get  us  in  this  one 
are  too  well  known  to  relate.  The  Morgan  firm  made  millions  out 
of  the  last  war.  and  they  are  making  millions  out  of  their  increased 
war  profits  In  this  one     Lament  is  an  adviser  of  Conant. 

"It  Is  also  an  Interesting  story  to  check  the  holdings  of  both 
Columbia  and  Harvard.    They  have  much  money,  in  the  mUlions, 


Invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  are  directly  related  to  the  war 
trade  and  their  value  Increases  as  the  production  for  war  material 
increases.  Foreign  holdings  are  also  noted,  but  that  is  too  much  of 
a  storv  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

"Porter  Sargent  In  his  book  What  Makes  Lives  has  this  lnt«reating 
observation : 

"  What  does  it  matter  if  the  universities  are  hotbeds  of  war? 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  population  goes  to  the  universities. 
But  our  lower  schools  follow  their  lead,  our  teachers  are  trained  by 
their  cloistered  professors.     So  It  does  matter. 

'•  'The  universities  are  good  propagandists  In  their  own  right. 
They  promote  themselves  as  searchers  of  the  truth  and  preservers 
of  the  truth — handing  down  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  they  tell  us. 
Actually  they  are  preservers  of  privilege  and  the  past,  time  binders, 
not  time  aiinlhilators 

""  How  does  this  come  about?  Our  college  presidents,  carefully 
selected  after  observation  as  safe  men.  are  then  further  conditioned. 
For  funds  they  look  to  the  financiers  who  guard  the  great  reservoirs 
of  accumulated  capital.  University  presidents  and  other  college 
officials  sit  on  the  boards  of  the.se  foundations  with  the  big  men  of 
finance,  with  agents  of  the  British  Empire.  They  become  infected, 
conditioned,  immunized,  and  Intimidated.  They  have  to  protect 
and  keep  open  the  sources  of  Income,  lest  deficits  declare  them  fail- 
ures. This  year  their  subservience  Is  the  same  as  22  years  ago;  they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  and  waste  the  human  resources  of  the  country 
to  preserve  the  present  status  in  world  dominion.  This  attitude  Is 
absorbed  by  the  faculty,  who  look  forward  to  receiving  pensions  and 
who  must  find  favor  with  the  administration.' 

"The  record  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  do  not  show  the 
interest  of  either  Drs  Butler  or  Conant  in  the  rights  of  small 
nations  or  In  their  now  much  prcK:laimed  Interest  In  democracy, 
except  wh!^n  the  interest  of  the  E^nglish  Empire  was  at  stake.  Whei-e 
have  they  spoken  out  for  the  Irish  In  their  fight  for  liberty?  When 
have  they  condemned  the  atrocities  of  England  in  India? 

"Once  the  stand  of  Great  Britain  Is  known.  It  Is  easy  to  predict 
where  Conant  and  Butler  will  be 

""They  hold  their  positions  through  the  actions  of  many  who  have 
an  interest  In  war  profits.  They  speak  the  voice  of  those  men. 
They  are  the  spokesmen  for  those  who  dare  not  sp>eak  out  loud  In 
this  drive  to  force  the  United  States  In  war." 

MANY  EDUCATED  IN  GREAT   BRITAIN 

It  Is  impossible  to  even  begin  to  list  those  connected  with  the 
White  committee  who  have  been  educated  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  these  Individuals  were  recipients  of  scholarships  from  the  British 
Isles.  They  have  been  spokesmen  for  the  cause  cf  England  since 
they  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  English  capitalists. 

Just  for  insUnce  I  note  some  of  the  individuals  and  their  educa- 
tional background : 

Frank  Aydelotte.  Rhodes  scholar  and  present  secretary  cf  the 
Rhodes  fund  In  the  United  States. 

Charles  Seymour,  honorary  fellow  at  King's  College.  Educated 
at  Cambridge 

William  B    Munro.  educated  Queens  College  and  Edinburgh. 

Daniel  Marsh.  Oxford 

Arthur  O.  Lovejoy.  lecturer.  University  of  London. 

Frank  P    Graham.  University  of  London 

Clvde  Eagleton.   Rhodes   scholar 

Dr  Henr^'  Sloan  Coffin.  New  College  (Edinburgh),  Warrack  lec- 
turer, honctt-ary  degrees  from  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael,  Rhodes  scholar  (incidentally  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  Army  In  East  Africa  and  served  in  British  forces 
m  India) . 

Preston  Slosson.  Carnegie  visiting  professor  at  Bristol,  Manchester. 
and  Glasgow  Universities. 

Oswald  Veblen,  honorary  Oxford  degree,  and  author  In  Oxford 
series 

Rev.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott,  educated  In  England. 

Ralph  Moore  Carson,  Oxford  student  and  president  Oxford  Union. 

Bi.vhop  E.  P.  Etendridge.  Oxford  University. 

William  Y.  Elliott,  doctor  of  philosophy,  BalUol  College,  Oxford. 

Raphael  Herman,  educated  in  Scotland. 

Marshall  Field,  educated  in  England. 

Albert   Guerrad.   studied    in   Er.gland 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins    Oxford  University. 

William  P.  Ladd.  Oxford  University. 

Bernadotte  Schmltt.  Rhodes  scholar 

J.  Fredrick  Talcott.  Oxford  University. 

Henry  Van  Dusen.  University  of  Scotland. 

Many  others  in  tlie  White  committee  are  also  listed  In  the  group 
who  have  been  educated  in  Great  Britain.  This  list  is  only  a  small 
beginning. 

SHADES  OF   THE   NATIONAL  SECURITT  LEAGUE 

A  House  of  Representatives  committee  said  this  about  the  Na- 
tional Seciulty  League  (it  is  interesting  because  some  of  the  active 
sponsors  of  this  national  security  are  also  active  in  pro-war  organ- 
izations today ) : 

"It  will  be  Impracticable  in  a  report  of  the  length  to  which,  of 
necessity,  this  must  be  confined,  to  take  up  all  of  the  'foreign 
entanglements'  of  the  originators  of  the  National  Security  League. 
However,  sipht  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conceived  In 
London  by  an  attorney  representing  sugar,  steel,  and  other  large 
Interests,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad:  and  that  at  its  very 
inception  in  New  York  others  representing  like  interests  are  found 
among  those  who  became  the  most  active  in  its  organization;  and. 
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next,  when  the  organization  had  thrown  aside  its  pretense  of  being 
engaged  only  In  'preparedness,'  and  had  reached  the  real  purpose 
of  its  undertaking,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Orth  was  selected  to  take  charge 
of  Its  real  activities,  which  unquestionably  were  political  In  nature, 
as  will  be  shown  later  In  this  report. 

•  ,  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'The  principal  meeting  looking  to  the  organization  of  the  leat^ue 
was  held  at  the  Bankers'  Club,  120  Broadway.  New  York  City 
(p  20  of  the  record).  Mr.  Menken  was  made  the  first  president  of 
the  league,  but  It  seems  he  gave  out  a  newspaper  interview  which 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  rest  of  the  league,  and  he 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lydecker  became  president  in  his 
stead. 

"Coincident  with  the  organization  of  the  league,  the  thought  of 
prcjjerly  financing  it  commenced,  and  of  coupling  it  with  the 
names  In  which  the  people  of  the  country  would  have  confidence. 
Hon  Joseph  H.  Choate.  whom  Mr  Menken  described  as  "first  citizen 
of  New  York  and  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. "  was  made  honorary 
president.  Upon  his  death  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was  selected  in  his 
stead  as  honorary  president. 

"Judge  Alton  B  Parker,  prominent  throughout  the  country,  was 
selected  as  honorary  vice  president. 

"No  doubt  these  two  gentlemen  were  selected  for  several  reasons. 
One  reason  was  to  give  the  league  the  appearance  of  being  non- 
partisan m  politics.  Mr.  Root  being  a  Republican  and  Judge  Parker 
a  Democrat.  No  doubt  another  reason  was  that  the  league  desired 
the  use  of  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  conjuring  up  money  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  contemplated  activities. 

"Among  the  large  subscriptions  made  to  the  National  Security 
League  is  one  of  1150.000  made  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  to  be 
paid  in  three  equal  Installments  of  $50,000  each.  At  the  time  testi- 
mony concerning  it  was  taken,  two  cf  the  sub.=crlptions.  amounting 
to  $100,000,  had  been  paid;  another  is  that  of  Mr  John  D  Rocke- 
feller, having  large  interests  both  here  and  abroad;  another  is  Mr. 
J  Plerpont  Morgan,  whose  large  Interests  are  not  confined  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

•  •••••• 

"The  greatest   Injustice  has   been   done  to  many  loyal,    patriotic 

men  who  have  given  the  Nation  the  benefit  of  commanding  ability, 
unquestioned  courage,  and  unalloyed  patriotism,  by  men  seeking 
partisan  ends,  and  undertaking  to  hide  their  self-interest  beneath 
the  cloak  of  public  service  and  national  good 

"Such  activities  on  the  part  of  organizations  similar  to  the 
National  Security  League  have  a  tendency  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  special  interests,  rather  than  obedience  to  a  real 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  This  condition  is  not  at 
all  fanciful,  since  Its  baneful  effects  have  been  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  activities  of  the  National  Security  League" 

Predric  Coudert.  who  called  the  meeting  for  the  beginning  of  the 
White  committee,  is  discussed  at  length  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives report  on  the  National  Security  League.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  discredited  organization,  too. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reference  to  Coudert  in  the  final 
report  of  the  committee  (note  this  to  be  the  final  report  to  Congress 
not  the  testimony) : 

COUDEHT   rOREIGN  INTERESTS 

"The  above  quotations  from  Mr  Menken's  testimony  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  at  least,  the  possible  motive  which  may 
first  have  aroused  in  him  the  interest  which  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Security  League.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mr  Menken  Is  a  member  of  a  firm  of  lawyers  which  rep- 
resents so  many  large  cofporations  In  this  country  and  abroad,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  London  he  published  a  newspaper,  for  what  purpose 
your  committee  does  not  know,  but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  think 
It  was  for  a  direct  profit  from  the  publication  Itself.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  set  about  the  organization  of  the 
league.  One  of  those  with  whom  he  first  talked  relative  to  the 
matter  was  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  in  regard  to  whom  Mr.  Menken  testified  as  follows  (p.  268)  : 

"  "Mr.  Johnson.  E)o  you  know  what  class  of  clients  he  has;  what 
particular  interests? 

"  "Mr.  Menken.  He  happens  to  represent  a  great  many  foreign 
Interests.  He  is  a  specialist  on  maritime  law.  He  has  had  the 
honor  of  representing  foreign  governments  in  controversies. 

"  Mr.   Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  government? 

"  Mr.  Menken.  I  have  heard  he  represents  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Russia  In  International  matters. 

•  •••••• 

"  'Mr.  Johnson  You  have  Just  spoken  of  this  gentleman  rep- 
resenting some  British  clients,  or  the  Government  itself.  Which  is 
it? 

"  'Mr  Menken.  I  think  Mr.  Coudert  is  counsel  for  the  British 
Ambassador. 

"  'Mr.  Johnson.  And  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1914? 

"  'Mr.  Menken.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

"  'Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  know  when  his  emplojrment  as  counsel 
for  the  British  Ambassador  began? 

"  Mr.  Menken.  I  really  couldn't  say.  I  know  little  of  his  private 
affairs.     Henry  L.  Stimson  was  another  man  I  talked  to 

"  Mr  Johnson  Do  you  knew  whether  or  not  he  represents,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  other  government,  or  whether  he  has  or 
not  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  any  foreign  government? 


"  'Mr.  Menken.  Why.  Mr  Coudert  has  a  very  big  international 
practice.  I  have  heard  of  him  representing  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  French  and  Russian,  and  I  think  perhaps  Italian  in- 
ter tsts.'  " 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  was  sent  to  the  West  to  speak  for  the 
National  .Security  League.  He  was  accompanied  on  at  least  one  of 
the  trips  by  Coudert.  The  testimony  shows  that  he,  too.  was  con- 
sulted by  the  founders  of  this  1915-17  pro-war  organization. 

President  (then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy)  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  also  a  speaker  for  the  League.  One  of  his  speeches  was 
reprinted  and  distributed  by  the  organization. 

This  is  an  interesting  bit  of  testimony  found  In  the  hearings: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  went  twice  to  Chicago  to  speak  at  those  meetings. 
I  had  the  hcnor  of  going  with  him.  On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Roosevelt  went  acro.ss  the  continent  for  us.  On  another  occasion 
Mr.  Coudert.  Mr  Stim.son,  and  Mr.  Fred  Walcott  went  across  the 
continent." 

The  name  of  S.  Stanwood  Menken  is  also  listed  for  particular 
attack  by  the  House  committer.  It  wil  be  noted  that  the  name  S. 
Stanwood  Menken  appears  as  a  sponsor  of  the  White  committee. 

J.  P.  Morgan  was  quite  active  in  financing  the  National  Security 
Lea::?ue  and  was  active  In  putting  It  across  It  is  also  noted  that 
J.  P  Morgan  is  one  of  the  active  backers,  financially  and  otherwise, 
of  the  White  committee. 

Other  names  such  as  James,  Schiff,  Guggenheim,  Choate  and 
others  are  found  in  both  lists.  Some  cf  these  are  the  sons  of  the 
fathers  who  were  active  25  years  ago. 

"Hie  Carnegie  Corporation  donated  $150,000  to  the  National  Se- 
curity League.  Today  this  support  is  being  given  by  offlcial.s  of  the 
Carnegie  corporations. 

The  storj'  of  the  connection  between  the  two  is  far  too  lengthy 
to  be  included  in  this  brief  resume,  but  they  are  extremely  close- 
parallel  pro-war  groups,  one  cf  which  preceded  our  entrance  into 
the  war  in  1917  and  the  other  attempting  to  get  us  in  the  war  In  1940 

LINING     UP    WITH    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

So  much  had  beon  said  by  the  administration  spokesman  about 
the  "economic  royalists  "  and  the  "upper  third  '  that  the  problem  of 
cooperation  between  this  group  and  the  administration  has  taken 
many  hours  of  conference 

Lewis  Doualas,  one  of  the  President's  opponents,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  sponsors  of  the  pro-war  drive,  but  he  has  not  been 
in  position  to  get  to  the  President  directly  The  President  has 
discufsod  the  plans  with  many  of  the  officials  while  sometimes  it 
was  accomplished  either  through  Frank  Alt.schul  to  Governor  Leh- 
man and  then  the  Governor  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  through  Davenport  to  MacLelsh  to  the  President 

These  moves  have  been  In  the  star-chamber  clas.s  and  few  were 
given  any  direct  knowledge  cf  the  deals  until  t*iey  were  so  far  along 
that  it  made  but  little  difference  The  transfer  of  the  destroyers 
was  dl.scussed  for  many  days  and  some  weeks  before  the  proposition 
was  handled  satisfactorily  from  a  pclUical  viewpoint 

Two  active  members  of  the  Whlt«-  committee  are  In  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Henry  Stimson  and  Frank  Knox  Both  have  Ijeen  active 
interventionists  Stimson.  who  had  been  one  of  the  consultants  of 
the  National  Security  League  f  which  story  is  told  in  another  part 
of  the  survey) .  was  one  of  the  founders  of  "this  organization  Knox 
although  sharing  the  view  of  the  founders,  was  brought  Into  the 
committee  through  his  personal  friendship  with  White  The  manip- 
ulation behind  the  scene  that  aided  in  getting  these  men  Into  the 
Cabinet  Is  a  story  of  political  intrigue  The  Churchill  forces  were 
most  anxious  to  have  Stimson  appointed  They  knew  of  Wo.^dring's 
forced  ref^ignation  fcT  some  time  and  "put  in  their  oars"  for  Stimson 
befo.e  the  appointment  was  made.  Part  of  this  was  told  in  the 
confirmation  debate  in  the  Senate  but  not  all  of  it. 

Archibald  MacLeish.  Librarian  of  Congress,  appointed  by  the 
President,  is  a  go-between  for  the  committee  to  the  President  He 
was  active  in  the  destroyer  "trick." 

Florella  LaGuardia.  for  reasons  well  known  to  many,  was  broueht 
Into  the  organization 

Dean  Acheson.  one  of  the  President's  legal  advisors  without  ap- 
poiiitment  at  the  present,  was  also  active.  It  is  interesting  to  nnVe 
that  Mr.  Acheson  s  law  firm  repre-sents  Interests  Involved  in  the 
war. 

Governor  Herbert  Lehman,  the  President's  "strong  right  arm'* 
has  been  one  of  the  early  consultants  of  the  policy  committee  The 
story  of  the  interests  of  the  Lehman  family  in  war  stocks  was  told 
P^ofitr^""'"  Senate  on  October  9  In  my  speech  entitled  'War 

ReUnnnl^Zn^n"'*''''-  V^""  H^''  ^°'^  ""^'^  ^'  ^^e  National  Labor 
S^binsky  •        '    ^'°"^^^    '""^^    ^^'    organization    by    David 

a^rrwVnrtSTret?/  ^^  "°^  *^^  ^^'^  ^^^  Natron""?ni1 

WUXIAM  ALIEN    WHTTES  BOAST  Or  TRICKING   CONGRESS 

In  accepting  an  award  from  the  National  Association  of  A-credited 

Mr.  White  said: 

"Our  first  Jcb  was  to  send  the  destroyers  to  England      We  learned 

?5^  nrZ:^^"'^:fl  °"''"f"  destroyers  that  could%asily  be  splr^- 
150  of  them— but  we  plugged  for  50  Taking  that  number  as  a 
goal  was  'pure  hunch.'  but  I  want  to  say  that  we've  uev^r  had  an 
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objective  that  wasn't  approved  In  advance  by  the  General  Staffs    i 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  , 

-We  put  General  Pershing  on  the  air.  but  the  really  smart  trick   | 
we  pulled  was  that  after  Lindbergh  made  his  speech,  we  put  his    | 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Dwlght  W.  Morrow,  on  the  air.     And  was  that 
s  face  card?     It  was.  [ 

"She  said:  Telegraph  the  White  House  and  your  Congressmen* 
and  the  next  day  15.000  telegrams  came  tumbling  down  on  Washing- 
ton saying.  'Give  the  destroyers  to  Great  Britain.'  They  never  knew 
what  hit  them" 

This  is  not  the  only  Ulck  ol  the  White  committee.     Their  methods    | 

have  been  tricky. 

MEMBERS  ASKED  FOR  DECLARATION  OF   WAR 

Many  more  are  for  a  declaration  of  war  than  will  state  publicly. 
Some  have  issued  press  statements  favoring  such  a  policy.  Others 
have  declared  so  In  speeches. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Colonel  Knox  and  Henry  Stimson.  Secre- 
taries of  Navy  and  War.  are  In  favor  of  Intervention  Colonel  Knox 
has  not  limited  that  to  supplies;   neither  has  Secretary  Stimson 

Governor  Lehman  appeared  at  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  try  to  get  a  "weasel  worded"  statement  on  keeping  out  of 
foreign  wars  He  was  extremely  active  in  trying  to  leave  the  matter 
dear  out  of  the  platform.  It  Is  known  that  the  New  York  Governor 
favors  war  with  Germany. 

Gen  John  ORyan.  member  of  the  policy  directing  group  of 
the  committee.  Is  very  bellicose  In  his  demand  for  an  Immediate 
declaration  of  war 

Herbert  Agar,  who  aids  In  the  publicity  program,  has  called  for  a 
declaration  of  war  So  have  Strlngfellow  Barr.  J  Douglas  Brown. 
George  Hill,  Frank  Kent.  Lewis  Mumford.  John  Balderston.  Rev. 
Henrv  Hobson.  Calvin  Hoover.  Edwin  Hubble.  Walter  MiUls.  Win- 
field  Rlefler.  Whitney  Shephentoon.  Admiral  Staudley  These  indi- 
viduals made  public  such  a  declaration  In  June. 

These  are  the  advance  guard  who  stated  publicly  what  the 
commlttef  had  been  discussing  privately — to  get  this  country  in  war 

WAR    CROWD   IN    CONTROL 

But.  now  the  White  committee  Is  torn  to  pieces  Why?  Because 
Its  director.  William  Allen  White,  in  an  Interview  stated  "The  Yanks 
are  not  coming"  Why  do  they  oppose  that  statement?  Be- 
cause they  want  the  Yanks  to  go — go  once  again  to  the  battlefields 
cf  Europe  The  real  reason  for  the  organization  is  coming  out.  not 
from  exposure  alone,  but  from  a  battle  within  the  ranks,  the  battle 
of  those  who  want  to  aid  England  but  do  not  want  to  Involve  the 
country  in  war.  and  those  who  are  using  the  "aid  short  of  war" 
program  to  get  us  ready  for  the  final  act —that  of  a  declaration 

The  committee  was  formed  because  they  were  preparing  for  the 
day  that  the  Yanks  would  board  a  transport  ship  to  fight  for  their 
"dear  old  England."  but  many  within  the  ranks  did  not  see  the  real 
cause  They  had  been  told  they  could  help  England  but  not  get 
In  war 

The  war  crowd  will  win  the  battle  In  the  committee,  because  the 
war  crowd  organized  it.  the  war  crowd  financed  it.  and  the  war 
crowd  is  in  charge 

Mr  White's  statement  did  not  suit  these  individuals.  For  that 
statement  he  has  received  the  bitter  denunciation  of  those  who 
have  been  saying.  "We  don't  want  war";  then  why  do  they  object 
to  the  statement.  "The  Yanks  are  not  conxlng"? 

PROFTT    FROM    WAR 

Members  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  are  very  much  Interested  in  companies  selling  war  supplies 
and  materials  to  the  United  SUtes  and  to  Great  Britain  Many  of 
them  arc  directors  and  officials  In  these  war-boom  companies.  The 
story  of  the  sales  to  the  United  SUtes  Is  one  cf  billions  and.  of 
course,  the  story  of  sales  to  the  British  Empire  adds  more  sums 
of  profit. 

Any  person  who  has  followed  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Mor- 
gan interests  In  Industrial  corporations  can  realize  the  strength  of 
the  pre«^ure  ^     „^ 

Ward  Cheney,  sponsor  of  the  Miller  group  and  active  In  the  White 
committee.  U  net  only  connected  with  the  Morgan  firm  through 
his  family  but  his  company.  Cheney  Bros.,  has  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts  from  the  Army  and  the 
Navy      This  story  Is  .shown  In  the  Congressional  Record 

Henry  Breckenrldge  Is  director  of  Aeronautical  Securities.  Inc.. 
which  has  it*  money  Invested  In  Bendlx  Aviation.  Douglas  Aircraft. 
Ex  Cell-O  Corporation.  Fairchild  Aviation.  Grumman  Aircraft.  Irv- 
ing Air  Chute  Lockheed.  Glenn  L  Martin.  North  American  Avia- 
tion. Sperry  Corporation,  United  Aircraft,  and  Curtlss-Wrlght,  all  of 
whom  have  orders  toUllng  in  the  billions. 

Fred  McKe.-  national  treasurer  of  the  White  committee,  is  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Casket  Co..  and  that  should  be  self-explanatory. 

The  story  of  Governor  Lehman's  family  Investments  In  war  stocks 
can  be  found  In  the  Record  for  October  9,  1940 

Fiank  Altschul.  president  of  the  General  American  Investors  CX) 
and  an  officer  of  Lazard  Fr^res.  has  money  invested  in  war  stocks 
as  well  as  being  a  policy  director  for  the  White  committee  Alt- 
schuls  company  has  large  Investments  In  Aluminum  Co  of  America. 
Allied  Chemical.  American  Brake  &.  Foundry.  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Ber.dix.  Bethlehem.  Chrysler  (tank  orders)  Du  Pont  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Glenn  L.  Martin.  Monsanto  Chemical.  United  Aircraft. 
United  Slates  Ste«l.  and  Westlnghouse.  which  have  mUllons  upon 
millions  ol  Government  orders  for  war  equipment. 


Marshall  Field,  very  active  in  financing  the  war  propaganda  In 
this  country,  has  much  money  Invested  in  companies  receiving 
huge  orders  for  war  material  and  supplies.  He  profits  from  this 
"blood  prosj)erlty." 

Directors,  officials,  and  large  stockholders  of  many  large  Industrial 
corporations  are  active  In  the  program  of  the  White  committee. 
I  do  not  charge  that  all  directors  or  officials  of  the  following  com- 
panies or  those  Just  mentioned  are  for  war.  They  are  not.  I  know 
this  from  personal  contact  with  many  of  them,  but  some  of  the 
officials  and  directors  are.  I  feel  that  the  gotxl  should  be  separated 
from  the  bad.  and  some  day  history  will  make  such  a  separation. 

Other  companies  than  those  mentioned  Included  In  the  war 
business  activity  who  have  Individuals  In  the  White  committee  are: 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (and  many  subsidiaries).  Pullman 
(and  subsidiaries).  Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Co..  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Freeport  Sulphiir.  Baldwin  liocomotlve.  General  Mo- 
tors American  Cyanamid.  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry.  Brown 
and  Sharpe.  American  Can,  J.  I.  Case  Co..  Electric  Steel  Castings. 
Blaw-Knox.  Consolidated  Laundries.  American  Machine  &  Metals. 
United  States  Rubber.  Warner  &  Bwatey,  American  Smelting  and 
Refining.  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur. 
Phelps  Dodge.  Marshall  Field.  New  York  Shipbuilding.  Federal  Ship- 
building. International  Harvester.  Flintkote.  Bendlx.  Pittsburgh  Tool, 
and  Anaconda  Copper. 

This  is  Just  a  small  part  of  the  many  corporations  In  which  the 
White  committee  group  are  Interested. 

INTERNATIONALISTS   AND  "PATTRIOTS" 

Tills  Is  but  a  fraction  of  the  story.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to 
tell  more      The  record  must  be  completed  and  I  intend  to  do  It. 

I  want  my  country  to  stay  out  of  war.  I  want  to  defend  America. 
I  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  the  American  boys  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.     I  want  to  preserve  democracy  here. 

I  feel  these  facts  should  be  known  by  the  people.  I  believe  the 
people  should  know  who  Is  behind  the  drive  for  war.  It  Is  not 
labor  It  is  not  the  churches.  It  is  not  Main  Street.  It  Is  not 
the  millions  of  fine  American  citizens  who  love  their  country. 
Tlie  planners  are  profiteers,  internationalists,  and  "paytriots."  Some 
sincere  are  with  them,  but  they  do  not  know  the  story  of  this  war 
prop.^ganda.     Let  us  hope  they  awaken  before  It  Is  too  late. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  Retirement  of  Hon.  Ambrose  J. 
Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  30. 1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  1  of  this  year 
a  special  meeting  of  the  House  District  Comnxittee  was  called 
In  order  that  the  committee  itself  and  the  individual  members 
thereof  might  join  in  an  expression  of  genuine  ^appreciation 
of  the  splendid  congressional  services  rendered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ambrose  J.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland.  The  untiring, 
energetic,  and  continuous  service  which  Mr.  Kennedy  gave 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the  committee  has  been 
most  helpful.  In  appreciation  of  this  service  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  Ambrose  J  Kennedy  has  served  continuously  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  since  November  1932  and  is 
the  ranking  member  of  such  committee  In  point  of  service;  and 

Whereas  during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the  committee  the 
said  Ambrosr  J  Kennedy  has  devoted  his  effort?  tirelessly  and 
unselfishlv  in  the  work  of  such  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Ambrose  J.  Kennedy  has  been  during  such  time 
a  constant  advocate  of  constructive  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  sponsor  of  numerous  progressive  measures  In  Its 
behalf.  Including  the  District  of  Columbia  reorganization  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  House  cf  Representatives:  and 

Whereas  by  his  absence  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Will  have  lost  a  keen  friend  and  strong  advocate,  and  the  committee 
will  have  lost  one  cf  Its  most  faithful,  energetic,  and  constructive 
members:  Therefore  be  It 

Resoltvd  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  this 
committee  hereby  expresses  Its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  of  Ambrose  J.  Kennedy  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee and  In  the  advocacy  of  constructive  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  its  deep  regret  that  it  will  have  lost,  by  his 
absence,  an  outstanding  member  and  a  stanch  friend  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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Hail,  Hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  30. 1940 


SONG    BY    PRANK    LUCAS 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  words  of  a 
patriotic  and  Inspiring  song  written  by  Prank  Lucas,  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Port  Loramie  schools,  Fort  Loramie, 
Ohio: 

There  are   rumors,   mnny  rumors. 

That  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
Would  be  Involved  in  quarrels  abroad 

If  Europe  had  her  wav. 
But  Uncle  Sam.  our  grand  old  man. 

Will  keep  his  boys  at  home 
We  have  fifty   million  for  defense. 

But  not  one  boy  to  loan. 

Hall.  Hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

Of  the  good  old  U,  S.  A. 
America,    the    beautiful. 
I  That's  where  I  m  going  to  stay. 

Old  Yankee  Doodle,  pal  of  mine. 

A  friend  good  and  true. 
America,  long  may  she  live, 

'Neath  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

There  are  rumors,  many  rumors. 

The  democracies  would  fall, 
But  Uncle  Sam.  defiant,  calm. 

Awaits  the  rebel  call. 
So  let  us  Join  in  our  theme  song. 

My  Country    Tls  of  Thee. 
And  we  thank  God  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 


Participation  by  Schools  in  Inauguration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19,  1940),  1941 


LETTER  AND  PAPER  PROM  HON   JOSEPH  E    DA  VIES.  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  INAUGURAL    COMMITTEE 


I 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Davies  to  me  and  the  paper  which  accompanies  it  under  the 
title  "These  Freedoms,"  suggesting  a  patriotic  program  for 
observance  by  the  various  schools  of  the  country  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day. 

Ther?  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  the  suggested  pro- 
gram were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 

iMAUGimAI.   COMMrrTEI.    1941, 

December  30,  19i0. 
Hon.  Matthxw  M.  Nkklt, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Senator  Nexlt:  In  connection  with  the  ceremonies  to 
Inaugurate  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  January  20.  1941, 
we  are  particularly  desirous  that  there  shotild  be  appropriate  patri- 
otic ceremonies  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  We  desire 
above  all  to  emphasize  In  this  way  a  spirit  of  national  rededication 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  a  spirit  of  national  unity,  above 
partisanship  and  above  sectionalism. 

With  this  m  mind,  we  are  endeavoring  to  ar-Tinge  for  radio  recep- 
tion of  the  broadcaf^t  of  the  acttial  ceremonies  at  Washington  In 
every  schcolhouse  la  America.  But  we  feel  that  It  Is  even  more 
important  that  the  children  themselves,  their  teachers,  and  perhaps 
their  parents  should  actively  participate  in  patriotic  observances 
of  their  own.    Nat;irally.  we  desire  to  stress  the  simplicity,  the  dig- 


nity, and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  to  avoid  anything  In 
the  nature  of  political  celebrations  We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  lnauguratin<»  our  President,  the  man  whom  a  majority 
of  our  adult  voters  have  selected  to  serve  all  of  us.  So.  we  feel 
most  strongly  that  it  is  the  President's  representative  capacity — as 
President  of  all  the  people— which  should  be  emphasized 

In  order  to  aid  some  of  the  "chools  in  arranging  an  appropriate 
program,  the  Committee  for  National  Participation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Inauguration  has  prepared  a  nu.nber  of  suggestions  for  school 
programs  redtdicating  the  great  American  heritage  of  free  speech, 
free  expression,  the  right  to  worship,  and  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  title  of  "These  Preedoms  "  A  copy  of  these  suggestions  is  enclosed 
herewith. 

It  was  my  thought  that  perhaps  you  could  help  us  acquaint  the 
people  with  this  plan  by  causing  it  to  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Rex:ord  and  or  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  or  House  Document, 
In  order  to  aid  in  its  distribution  to  the  schools. 

With  all  friendship  and  respect  and  hoping  that  you  may  be  able 
to  help  us  in  this  patriotic  undertaking.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Davies.  Chairman. 


These  Fbeedoms — Suggestions  for  School  Programs  Rededicatino 
THE  Gre.\t  American  Herit.*.ge  of  Free  Speech.  Free  EScpression, 
the  Right  to  V/orship,  the  Rizht  to  Vote 

We  are  living  in  the  most  critical  era  of  modern  history.  Totali- 
tarianism, like  gome  awful  plague,  has  swept  over  a  great  part  of 
this  suffering  earth  and  threatens  the  last  surviving  democracies. 

In  contrast  to  the  horror,  suffering,  f.nd  repressions  of  the  Old 
World,  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  stands  out  as  the  last  hope 
of  the  human  race. 

This  heritage — free  speech,  freedom  of  expression,  the  right  to 
worship,  and  the  right  to  vote — did  not  come  without  a  struggle. 
This  heritage  was  won  with  suffering  and  blood  and  will  be  kept 
only  with  unremitting  vigilance. 

We  must  not  take  these  freedoms  for  granted  We  must  watch 
over,  protect,  and  defend  them  from  assaults  from  without  and 
treason  from  within.  As  part  of  this  effort  toward  vigilance,  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  a  heritage  worth 
our  forefathers'  dying  for  Is  worth  our  fighting  to  preserve. 

On  January  20,  1941.  the  United  States  will  inaugurate  a  Presi- 
dent. Our  country  is  one  of  the  few  remaining;  places  In  the  world 
which  has  the  right  to  vote  for  a  President,  which  can  Install  that 
official  amid  expressions  of  undisturbed  national  unity. 

The  Inauguration  of  a  President  is  more  than  the  beginning  of  a 
term  for  the  Executive  of  the  land.  The  ceremony  Is  a  symbol  of 
all  that  we  as  a  nation  represent — a  symtwl  of  the.se  freedoms,  a 
challenge  to  the  forces  which  would  wreck  this  heritage. 

No  more  fitting  day  could  be  chosen  than  inauguration  day  for  the 
schools  of  America  to  Join  in  a  program  of  rededication— rededi- 
catlng  themselves  in  a  united  effort  to  preserve  and  delend  Ihete 
freedoms. 

This  rededication  can  be  made  by  all  schools  everywhere — by 
public,  private,  and  parochial,  by  professional  or  trade  school,  by  the 
great  metropolitan  high  school  or  tlie  little  red  schcolhouse  in  the 
distant  country  places.  We  are  all  Americans,  city  or  country,  rich 
or  poor.  Only  by  working  together  in  undivided  unity  can  we  hope 
to  remain  free  Americans,  free  to  be  the  nation  we  have  grown  to  in 
150  years. 

The  following  are  suggested  rededication  programs: 
1  .dramatization  program 

The  purjxjse  of  a  dramatization  program  is  that  of  reenactlng  (by 
class,  drama  club,  special  group,  etc  )  some  great  incident  of  Ameri- 
can history  which  bears  on  one  or  the  great  freedoms — free  speech, 
press,  religion,  suffrage,  etc. 

This  dramatization  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  script  from  a  success- 
ful radio  production  which  the  Federal  Government,  State  uni- 
versity, or  other  public  group  has  already  produced  E-tamples  of 
this  type  of  program  are  found  in  the  following  scripts  obtainaole 
from  the  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange.  Federal  Security 
Agency.  United  States  OlHce  of  Education.  Washington.  D  C  : 

Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of  Speech.  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Freedom  of  Assembly.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  Right  of  Suffrage  Trial  bv 
Jury,  Right  of  Petition  ' 

It  might  be  desirable  for  the  school  or  class  to  work  with  a  local 
radio  workshop,  dramatic  group,  or  other  organization  in  the  pro- 
duction on  a  local  radio  station  of  one  of  these  scripts. 

The  scripts  are  30  minutes  in  length,  and  hence  it  would  be 
unwise  for  a  class  to  attempt  more  than  one  dramatization  The 
teacher  or  group  leader,  in  conjunction  with  class  discu!^slon.  should 
attempt  to  determine  wh:ch  type  episode  or  reenactment  is  desired. 
If  30  minutes  are  used  for  dramatizing  one  of  the  freedoms,  the 
remainder  of  the  program  or  class  time  allotted  to  the  rededication 
program  might  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  other  freedoms  not 
covered  by  the  dramatization. 

A  typical  program  utilizing  a  dramatization  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction  of  program  by  teacher  or  group  leader  i5 
minutes) .  o       t-  v 

2.  Song  by  group  (America,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  etc  ) 

3.  Dramatization  (30  minutes). 

4.  Discussion  led  by  teacher  or  group  leader  or  the  other  freedoms 
not  covered  by  dramatization. 

6.  Closing  of  program  with  song   (one  not  used  In  introduction). 

2.    DISCUSSION -TTPE    PROGRAM 

a.  Many  groups  and  classes  will  prefer  to  discuss  the  freedoms 
without  utUizicg  available  radio  scripts.    Such  discussions  should 
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be  broken  down  in  assignments  and  the  main  freedoms  covered. 
Such  a  program  might  be  allotted  something  like  this: 

1.  Introduction  by  teacher  or  class  leader — purpose  of  rededica- 
tion program;  brief  remarks  at>out  each  Important  freedom. 

2.  Free  speech  (8  to  10  minutes). 

The  discussion  by  a  member  should  cover — 

(a)  Origin 

(b)  Struggle   to  preserve. 

(CI   Danger  to  this  freedom  and  Importance  of  preserving  it  now. 

3.  Freedom  of  expression  (8  to  10  minutes). 

4.  Freedom  of  religion   (8  to  10  minutts). 
6.  Right  to  vote  < 8  to  10  minutes). 

6.  Concluding  remarks  by  teacher  or  group  leader. 

7    Closing  of  di-scusslon  period  with  song. 

b.  Some  teachers  or  group  leaders  may  think  It  preferable  to 
cover  in  a  somewhat  Intensive  manner  one  of  the  freedoms  Instead 
Of  covering  several  in  a  discussion.  In  such  a  case  the  program 
would  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

1  Background  and  orientation  of  the  class  In  a  well-rounded 
presentation  of  the  freedom  under  discussion 

2  Assignments  to  various  members  of  various  aspects  of  the 
freedom   such   as — 

(a)  How  this  freedom  was  won. 

(b)  What  our  forefathers  did  to  preserve  It, 

(c)  What  dangers  now  beset  this  freedom  today. 

(d)  What  we  must  do  in  order  to  retain  this  freedom. 

3.  SPECIAL  ADDRESS  PROGRAM 

Many  groups  mav  prefer  to  have  some  prominent  local  person 
come  to  the  class  or  group  meeting  and  give  an  address.  Such 
a  person  might  be  the  mavor.  leading  attormy  public  figure,  or 
civic  leader  wrho  is  gifted  In  public  speaking  on  public  topics.  Such 
a  discussion  should  not  necessarily  be  the  entire  program.  There 
should  be  some  definite  effort  made  for  all  to  participate.  Such  a 
program  might   be: 

1    SonR  ,   ^  ,      . 

2.  Opening  remarks  and  Introduction  by  teAcher  or  group  leader. 

3.  Address  by  visiting  speaker. 

4.  Question  p>erlod.  Here  the  students  can  ask  questions  on 
the  topic  which  ha.s  been  discussed. 

5    C'.ofing  remarks  and  round-up  by   teacher  or  group  leader. 
6.  Song. 

4      GREAT    QUOTATIONS    PROGRAM 

Many  of  the  freedoms  we  have  today  have  been  extolled  and 
praised  by  great  figures  of  America's  historic  past.  The  class  might 
well  divide  up  the  freedoms  into  periods  of  the  program  and  give 
varlovis  quotations  ^     ,.      , 

For  example,  the  class  might  t)e  given  assignments  to  check  ref- 
erence books  and  hl.story  to  see  what  Washington,  Jefferson  Lin- 
coln,   and    others    said    on    the    subject    of    free    speech,    religion. 

press,  etc  ^  . 

One  group  might  be  given  an  assignment  to  find  what  great 
figures  have  said  about  free  speech,  another  about  free  press, 
another  about  freedom  of  worship.  The  class  period  on  the  program 
dav  can  then  be  broken  up  into  quotation  periods  in  which  the 
members  will  read  what  they  have  found  about  the  topics  to  be 
covered 

Such  a  program  would  be: 

1  Opening:   Song  or  remarks  by  group  leader. 

2  Freedom  of  speech  quotations  (reading  by  class  members  what 
various  people  have  said— Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   etc.). 

3.  Freedom  of  press  quotations. 

4.  Freedom  of  worship  quotations. 
5    Right  to  vote  quotations. 

Another  type  of  program  which  could  be  used  either  separately 
or  as  part  of  the  above  would  be  a  quoUtion  from  some  of  the 
great  inaugurations  of  the  past. 

8.    AMERICAN  MtJSICAI.  PROGRAM 

SoiT-  Classes  or  groups  may  prefer  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  cfiuses  of  freedom  through  song  A  band,  orchestra,  chonjs. 
quartet,  glee  club,  or  other  musical  group   may   wish   to  use   this 

°^S-nEs  which  have  made  history  can  well  be  used  in  a  program 
such  as  this     Tvplral  examples  of  selections  would  be: 

The  Star-spangled  Banner:  America;  America,  the  Beautiful;  God 
Ble-^s  Americr;  Stephen  Collins  Poster  melodies;  Colunibla.  the  Gem 
of  the  S^an:  Yankee  Doodle;  Dixie;  Oh,  Susannah;  We  re  Tenting 
Tonight;  etc 

EXCERPT    FROM    GEORGE    WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS 

•The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is 
also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so.  for  It  is  a  main  pillar  in  the 
?dmce  of  your  rekl  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquility 
it  home  >'our  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of 
that  «^  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to 
foreseL  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters 
mucTpalns  w\ii  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  In 
four  mCs  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  Is  the  point  in  your 
Dolitica  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
terna" enemies  Will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (although 
often  coJerTly  and  Insidiously)  directed,  It  is  of  Infinite  moment 
?hat  you  should  properly  ertimate  the  Immense  value  of  your 
national  un^on  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness,  that 
you  should  Cherish 'a  cordial,  habitual  and  Immovabe  attachment 
to  It.  accustoming  yourselves  to  thtok  and  speak  of  It  as  of  the 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  Ita 
pr^rvatlon  with  J^ous  anxiety;  diacountenancUig  whatever  may 


suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  It  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned, 
and  Indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  which  now   link  together  the   various  parts. 

'Prom  this  you  have  every  Inducement  of  sympathy  and  Inter- 
est. Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country  that  country 
has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  vou  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
thf  Just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  app<'nation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  sUpht  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  .'=ame  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles. 
You  have  In  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together. 
The  independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  Joint 
councils  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers.  Bufferings,  and 
successes." 

E;  CERPT    FT.OM    THOMAS    .TEFFEKSON'S    FIRST    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS 

•Ler  us,  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  om  mind. 
Let    us  restore   to   social    Intercourse   that    harmony   and    affection 
without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  thlnps     And 
let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  in- 
tolerance under  which  mankind  .so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have 
gained  little  If  we  countenance  q  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as 
w  eked,  and  capable  oi  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.     During 
the  throes  and  ccnviiL'^ions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agoniz- 
ing spasms  of  Infuriated  man,  seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter 
his  lonp-lcst  Iltaeriv.  it  wa.';  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the 
billows  Fhoukl  reach   even   this  distant   and  peaceful   shore;    that 
this  should  be  mere  felt  and  feared  by  some  and  less  by  others    and 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety      But  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle      We  have  called  by 
different   names  brethren   of  the   same   principle      We   are   all   Re- 
publicans, we  are  all  PederallFts.    If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  its  republican  ^orm, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat It.    I  know.  Indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republi- 
can  government   cannot    be   strong,   that   this  Government   Is    not 
strong  enough;    but   would  the  honest  patriot,   In  the   full  tide  of 
successful    experiment,    abandon    a    government    which    has    so    far 
kept  us  free  and  firm  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this 
Government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may  by  possibility-  want  energy 
to  preserve  itself?     I  trust  not.     I  believe  this,  on  the  contrarj-,  the 
strongest  Government  on   earth.     I  believe  It  the   only  one  where 
every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law,   and   would   meet    Invasions   of   the   public   order   as   his   own 
personal  concern.     Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  himself.     Can  he.  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of   others?     Or  have  we  found   angels  in  the   form  of 
kings  to  govern  him?     Let  history  answer  this  question." 

EXCERPT    FROM    ANDREW    JACKSON'S    SECOND    INAUGtJRAL    ADDRESS 

"You  have  been  wisely  admonished  to  "accustom  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  the  Union  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity,  watching  for  Its  preservation  with  Jealous 
anxiety,  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 
picion that  it  can  In  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. '  Without  union  our 
Independence  and  liberty  would  never  have  been  achieved;  with- 
out union  they  never  can  be  maintained.  Divided  Into  24.  or  even 
a  smaller  number,  of  separate  communities,  we  shall  see  our  In- 
ternal trade  burdened  with  numberless  restraints  and  exactions, 
communications  between  distant  points  and  sections  obstructed 
or  cut  off;  our  sons  made  soldiers  to  deluge  with  blood  the  fields 
they  now  till  in  peace;  the  mass  of  our  people  borne  down  and 
impoverished  by  taxes  to  support  armies  and  navies,  and  military 
leaders  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  legions  becoming  our  law- 
givers and  Judges.  The  los.?  of  liberty,  of  all  good  government,  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  must  Inevitably  follow  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  In  supporting  it,  therefore,  we  support  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  freeman  and  the  philanthropist. 

"The  time  at  which  I  stand  before  you  Is  full  of  Interest.  Tlie 
eyes  of  all  nations  are  fixed  on  our  Republic.  The  event  of  the 
existing  crisis  will  he  decisive  In  the  opinion  of  mankind  of  the 
practicability  of  our  Federal  system  of  government.  Great  is  the 
stake  placed  In  our  hands;  great  Is  the  responsibUlty  which  must 
rest  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  attitude  In  which  we  stand  before  the  world.  Let 
us  exerci.se  the  forbearance  and  firmness.  Lict  us  extricate  our  coun- 
try from  the  dangers  which  surround  it  and  learn  wisdom  from  the 
lessons  they  Inculcate." 

LINCOLN'S    GETTTSBURC    ADDRESS 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  -so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure 'we  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this  Nation  might  live. 
It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and 
dead  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  It  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  to  or  detract.     The  world  will  UtUe  note  nor  long 
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Nat'orally,  we  desire  to  stress  the  simplicity,  the  dig- 


it, xaaiiy  groups  ana  classes  will  preier  to  discuss  the  freedoins 
without  utilizing  available  radio  scripts.     Such  discussions  should 
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remember  what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here  It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
their  last  full  measvue  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation, 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  peuple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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thinks  of  calling  him  at  his  house^he  rings  him  up  first  at   his 
office,  and  9  times  out  of  10  gets  him  there. 

Surrounded  by  his  pet  police  dogs,  who  go  with  him  everywhere. 
Holt  tolls  far  Into  the  night,  digging  up  the  sort  of  facts  that  the 
New  Deal  would  much  prefer  .should  remain  unexhumed 
!  The  boy  wonder  was  so  young  when  elected  to  the  Senate  that 
under  the  Constitution  he  was  not  eligible  The  New  Deal  leaders, 
anxious  to  secure  that  extra  senatorial  Democratic  vote,  stretched 
the  Constitution  to  the  breaking  point  and  permlUed  Holt  to  wait 
for  6  monhs,  when  he  attained  to  the  constitutional  age  and  took 
the  oath  of  office 

Many  and  oft  were  the  times  thereafter  when  Joe  Robinson  and 
the  New  Deal  leadership  wished  they  had  rejected  the  boy  wonder 
when  he  first  showed  up.  for  in  a  short  time  he  had  become  a  pain 
111  the  neck  to  the  Democratic  organization 

Holt  broke  with  the  New  Deal  over  his  exposure  of  W.  P  A  rack- 
eteering in  West  Virginia,  and  from  that  point  went  on  to  combat 
a  lot  of  New  Deal  tomfoolery 

Watch  Holt  Hell  be  coming  back  to  the  Senate  some  day,  and 
a  mighty  good  thing. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  ilegislatWe  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  permission  was  granted  me  on 
December  30 — page  14004 — to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  material.  I  submit  for  printing  three  of  the 
editorials  referred  to  at  that  time.  The  other  material  will 
be  submitted  separately. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

POLmC^L     PARADE USETTJL     MR.     HOLT 

(By  George   Rothwell   Brown,   chief  of  Washington   staff.   King 

Features  Syndicate) 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Senator  Rush  D  Holt,  the  dynamic 
boy  wonder  from  West  Virginia,  has  no  Intention  of  quitting  Wash- 
ington when  his  term  as  United  States  Senator  expires  on  January  3. 

The  Senator  has  leased  his  house  here  until  October  1941.  which 
will  be  a  slice  of  bad  news  for  the  New  Deal  in  general  and  the 
warmongers  In  particular. 

Young  Holt  Is  going  out  of  the  Senate  at  a  moment  when  he  is 
rendering  to  the  country  his  most  important  ."service.  Nearly  every 
day  on  which  the  Senate  has  met  for  some  weeks  past  he  has  been 
exposing  the  connections  and  affiliations  of  those  groups  In  this 
country  who  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  involve  the  United 
States  In  the  European  war.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  new  Senate. 
What  Senator  is  prepared  to  take  his  place? 

Any  Senator  who  tried  to  do  It  would  have  a  Job  of  work  cut  out 
for  himself 

The  Information  which  Holt  has  been  placing  before  the  Senate 
has  not  been  easy  of  ascertainment.  It  has  required  an  Immense 
amount  of  research 

Now.  most  Senators,  when  they  require  research  to  be  done,  to 
form  ihe  basis  of  a  bill  a  statement  or  a  speech,  turn  the  Job  over 
to  their  secretaries,  or  to  the  special  bureau  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
greFs  which  was  created  for  Just  that  purpose. 

Holt  Is  the  only  Senator,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  who  does 
his  own  research.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  Indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  thut  he  loves  work  for  the  sake  of  work 

The  boy  wonder  from  West  Virginia  prides  himself  on  never  mak- 
ing a  statement  to  the  Senate  that  he  cannot  prove 

For  the  sake  of  preserving  this  reputation  which  he  enjovs  for 
strict  accuracy,  he  Is  reluctant  to  accept  second-hand  information. 
When  he  has  dug  up  a  fact  for  himself,  he  knows  it  is  true. 

His  rooms  In  the  Senate  Office  Building  are  filled  with  foreign 
and  domestic  newspapers,  books,  documents,  annual  reports  of 
corporations  of  this  country  and  abroad. 

For  weeks  past  he  has  t>een  telling  the  Senate  of  the  peculiar 
and  particular  relationships,  social,  matrimonial,  and  commercial,  of 
some  of  our  leading  shouters  for  war. 

If  he  had  not  done  this  Job  It  would  not  have  been  done.  It  has 
been  a  patriotic  service  to  the  Nation  of  Inestimable  value.  All  the 
result  of  the  burning  of  much  midnight  oil.  for  Holt  has  been  per- 
haps  the   hardest-working  Senator   Washington   ever  knew 

The  Washington  correspondent  who  wants  to  reach  Holt  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  information  to  answer  a  query,  never 


MR.    WILLIS     CRF.AT   OFPORTTNITT 

(Editorial    by    William    J.    Gross,    editor,    the    News-Sentinel.    Fort 
Wayne,  Ind  .  December  10.  1940) 

Purged  by  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  Senator  RvsH  Holt,  West 
Virginia  Democrat,  has  only  a  few  days  of  his  first  and  only  term 
to  serve. 

But  he  Is  making  those  days  count  He  Is  refusing  to  relax  his 
attack  on  warmongering  propagandists.  He  Is  determined  to  keep 
pitching 

Senator  Holt  ha.s  been  frequently  charged  with  "lack  of  dignity  " 
But  we  have  not  yet  seen  his  documentary  evidence  attacked  or  his 
contentions  refuted  with  fart  And  he  has  done  a  fine,  patriotic 
Job — dignity  or  no  dignity— a  Job  that  needed  doing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  need  doing  during  the  months  ahead 

The  people  of  Indiana  are  counting  on  their  new  Republican 
Senator.  Raymond  E  Willis,  to  carry  on  the  good  work  which  men 
like  Rush  Holt,  the  Democrat,  have  so  capably  advanced,  and  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  lack 
of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  there 
Is  no  lack  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Angola.  Ind. 

So  the  warmongers  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  their  red  herrings 
and  confine  their  arguments  to  the  relevancies  where  Senator 
Willis  Is  concerned. 

In  particular.  Senator  Willis'  Hocsler  neighbors — and  a  great 
many  millions  In  other  Spates  as  well— would  like  to  see  this  State's 
new  Member  of  the  national  upper  House  continue  Senator  Holt's 
insistence  that  "the  next  step  of  the  Dies  committee  should  l-e  to 
Investigate  English  propaganda  In  this  country." 

To  this  end  there  should  presently  be  action  to  meet  Senator 
Holts  challenge  when  he  declares  that  "Congress  was  afraid  to 
Investigate  the  William  Allen  White  committee,  becau.se  it  had 
official    backing  '  " 

The  Senator  repeats  his  earlier  charge,  supported  by  impres- 
sive documentation,  that  the  White  committee  is  "financed  by  war 
profltee'-s  and   by  men  with  foreign  connections  " 

The  White  com.mlttee,  officially  named  "The  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies."  has  p.-oved  Itself  to  be  what 
Senator  Holt  calls  it.  "A  deliberately  planned  committee  to  in- 
volve this  country  in  war  " 

Surely  the  record  leaves  veiy  little  opportunity  for  quarreling 
with  the  West  Virginia  Senators  statement  that  "Its  dl.srrputable 
conduct  has  been  to  stir  up  hatred  and  vlciousness  to  get  the 
people  of  this  country  ready  for  the  final  step  " 

Indeed,  every  step  to  war  has  been  taken  now  except  the 
actual  sending  of  American  boys:  and  the  committees  members 
arc  simply  waiting  for  public  opinion  to  soften  on  that  Ij^sue. 
IncldentiMly.  in  this  they  are  receiving,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  cordial  cooperation  of  Dr  Gallup  s  precious  survey  of 
public  opinion. 

Senator  Holt  says  that  the  White  committee  will  not  be  In- 
vestigated by  Congress,  "because  the  group  has  behind  It  very  high 
ofbcials  who  can  exert  too  much  pressure  on  Congress  •  •  • 
because  It  has  influence  over  owners  of  the  radio  •  •  •  because 
of  the  power  of  the  bankers  who  are  financing  it," 

The  prospect  Is  not  very  pleasing,  to  be  sure.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Dies  committee  was  Just  as  stubbornly  opposed— 
and  for  very  similar  reasons— when  It  was  undertaking  to  look  into 
sorne  of  the  almost  equally  influential  forces  peddling  communism 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  democracy 

So  maybe  Congress,  having  called  the  White  House  bluff  on 
adjournment  and  having  swapped  a  few  Mintons  for  Willises  In 
spite  ct  White  Hou.se  purges  of  men  like  Holt,  will  presently  defy  the 
powerful  lightning  that  threatens  all  who  would  tell  the  truth  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  White  committee's 
Infernal  warmongering 

Unless  this  defiance  comes  quickly  we  greatly  fear  It  will  come 
too  latf 

Senator-e'ect  Willis  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  cast  his 
strength  on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  peace  and  nonentangle- 
metAs      And  this  strength  must  be  fully  mobilized  without   delay. 

ro  take  siKh  a  stand  fortunately,  requires  no  sacrifice  of  dignity. 
There  was  n-  lack  of  dignity  in  the  late  William  E  Borah  There  is 
no  lack  of  d-^nlty  m  Arthur  H,  Vakdenberg.  or  Burton  K  Wheeler 

°''  ??^^°  ■'   ^^^     '^^"^  '•'  °"^y  ^^^^  o^  a  disposition  to  pussyfoot 
and  hed-f  and  trim  and  shush-shush. 


*    1-k  •*-»  T-i  X  T  T-v  T -»  r       my\       rt-  i  t  t  1       ^  i /•  \  »  T  /  ■»  i  i  1  ■<  C  t  •»  1  /  \  XT    A    T         T  l  XT' /^ /~\  Tl  T^ 


palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity    watcnmB  lo.  i- 
prwervatlon  with  Jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may 


power  to  add  to  or  detract.     The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
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Mr  Willis  has  given  his  fellow  Hoosiers  ample  evidence  that  he  is 
handicapped  bv  no  such  disposition.  And  he  stands,  accordingly, 
today  a«  the  vita!  embodiment  of  this  Commonwealth's  long- 
Btored-up  displeasure  for  and  reoudiation  of.  all  that  has  ben 
symbolized  and  expressed  by  the  warmonger  whona  he  succeeds^ 

Tlcrefore  his  constituents  will  expect  the  near  future  to  find  the 
new  Senator  In  the  dlstlngut.shcd  company  of  Vandenbf.rc  and  Nye, 
Wotxler  and  the  two  Clarks.  Lodge  and  Shipstead,  Walsh.  Danaher, 
and  Davis,  Wuet  and  Capper.  Johwson  and  McCarkan  .^„,,^ 

Where  a  tireles.-  Holt  has  left  off  may  a  courageous  WnoJS 
carry  on, 

[From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  August  12.  1940] 

RtrSH    HOLT    emerges    AS    AMERICAN    IDOL 

(Editorial  by  William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher) 

A  deeply  aggrieved  lawmaker  in  Washington  Inquired  the  other 
day  as  to  what  had  become  of  congressional  dignity^ 

That  is  lust  what  a  great  many  Americans  would  like  to  know. 
Mo^ver'  /hey  would  iS^  gratified' to  ^^'^  °^' ^ri\l^^l,''^.^,T"  ° 
congressional  integrity,  statesmanship,  »°^  P^V^°^^^^  "^^^"1^1',  ^. 

Our  National  Capital,  where  Congress  holds  forth,  is  rapldlj,  be 
coming  a  huge  TroJan-horse  stable.  o^„„,^,  r, -e„ 

If  It  were  not  for  the  vigilance  of  such  men  as  Senator  RtsH 
HOLT,  who  has  made  himself  a  national  Idol,  the  American  people 

"^ one  oi^theSi'reprehenslble  exhibitions  of  Trojan  ^^OTsem..n.mp 
which  the  country  has  yet  seen  was  the  Introduction  in  the  National 
Legislature  of  the  Burke -Wads  worth  bUl.  This  measure  was  framed 
T^r^the  purS)se  of  Hltlerlzlng  the  United  States  through  «  clr^t  c 
conirlptlon  of  the  manhood  of  the  Republic  from  the  ages  of   18 

'°^eryone  knows  that  1940  Is  a  Presidential  and  congre^ionalelec^ 
tion  vear  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  administration 
should  exercise  extreme  caution  not  to  reveal  Its  hand  with  regard 
to  Sie  Burke-Wadsworth  bUl.  a  bill  so  much  at  variance  with 
^erlcani.sm,  so  inimical  to  that  freedom  and  OPP"'^^"""^,  °^  "^^  ! 
inSfvlSal  clt.zen  which  has  made  our  country  the  envy  of  all  other    1 

'^Th%   problem   was   solved   by   Trojan   horsecraft.     The    bill    was   I 

spJniorerin  The  Senate  by  a  '-lame  ^l^^^' P^^^ZlT.u^:^^  ^ 
bVrke,  of  Nebraska,  and  in  the  House  by  a  f«'P"»3"C'^"-f  ^Jf^.J:, 
Wadsworth  of  New  York,  It  is  marvelous  to  witness  with  what 
??at^rru  cooperation  the  internationalist*  of  the  D*-f °5';f^BrltlsS 
tLe  Republican  Parties  proceed  where  the  welfare  of  the  British 
S^D^e  is  concerned-the  Burke-Wadsworth  measure  Is  designed  to 
Sderwrite  the  British  Empire  with  unlimited  American  blood  and 
Uea^ure -no    matter    how    fiercely   they   fight   on   other   things, 

¥ii?  American  people  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  true  implica- 
tions of  the  BurkTwadsworth  bUl.  They  do  not  desire  to  see  It 
laced  upon  our  statute  books  in  any  shape  or  form. 

In  the  Senate  It  has  already  occasioned  tremendous  controversy. 

Out  of  the  senatorial  battle  over  this  monstrousmeasurc  one  man 
has  arlin  toweringly  over  his  feUow  Senators.    That  man  is  Rush 

"  hJ'  °h  Jbrougm  "upon  himself  the  distilled  virulence  of  the 
HiUeri?i^«  b^ause  he  has  had  the  Intelligence  and  statesmanship 
?ltr.oU^m  ^d  abllitv,  to  stand  up  In  the  National  Capitol  and 
denouncrthe  Burke-Wadsworth  bUl  as  It  deserves  to  be  denounced^ 

ms  SpDonenTs  led  bv  Senator  Sherman  Minton.  of  Indiana  have 
th?ow.?oS?The  r  chests,  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  perfervld 
5£^e7lcanLsm  and  excoriated  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  p.s  an 
cSmv^of  the  United  States  of  America.  Not  even  the  dead  father 
o?  RUSH  HOLT  has  escaped  the  venom  of  the  embattled  Senator 
minton  who  durii.g  his  term  In  the  Senate  his  distinguished  hlm- 
JJf  as  the  upholder  and  promoter  of  legislation  so  different  from 
The  ^erlcaTcunceptlon  of  things  that  Adolf  Hitler  himself  must 
have  been  more  than  elated  by  It.  .  i,  „ 

-liere  never  was  a  country  marked  as  a  victim  of  despotism  whose 
vi^mizorl  dld^ot  clothe  themselves  In  the  robes  of  lofty  patriotism 
iinfl  denounce  Its  true  patriots  as  traitors 

-Jhe  champions  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill  call  it  truly  demo- 
crJt^c  S  e^runtery  is  simply  Incapable  of  mea.-.remen  . 
^e-^  men  place  American  tags  upon  the  most  outrageous  U^tall- 
J^Ti^n  meVsures  expect  all  to  believe  them  as  sincere,  and  make  use 
S  the  l^w  *t  iTnguSpe  when  they  are  shown  up  In  their  true  colors. 

-iip  .turi  book  of  the  Trojan  horse  in  America  dales  back  to  the 
da^ofTneo^t  A  nSS  He.^too.  according  to  himself,  was  a  great 
A^^r^ran       Directly  after  he  galloped  off  to  the  British,  as  a  traitor 

^fih^Tn  htm  Britain  wa-  "a  nation  counting  both  the  will  and  the 
sight.  7°),^j^^'"*'".  Today  the  Britl.sh  "ftfth  column"  tell  us 
SaTnoth.T^ut  The   bT^s^  S^t   stands   between    America   and 

^''pir.w'^HmT  is  a  native  son  of  the  State  which  gave  Washington 
to  AmerrcrV'  W.  sf  vfrgmia.  until   the  unhappy  Civil  War.  was 

"  ?r;is°nJnf^ny"carrylng  on  the  good  fight  oi  ^^en^.^.^nst  her 
cowardly  and  powerfully  placed  wreckers.  The  J=^ther  of  his 
SuntVy  wculd  ipplaud  him.  The  American  people.  J[0"i  ocean  to 
S.^n  annlaud  him  He  has  already  made  an  Imperishable  name 
?S^  hln^e?f      HiT  honeTty.  his  devotion  to  country,  his  atttesman- 


shlp.  and  his  capability  are  things  In  which  all  Americans  take  an 

Every  citizen  of  the  land  must  look  upon  It  as  a  privilege  and  a 
duty  to  give  the  maximum  assistance  to  this  gallant,  foully  aspersed 
young  Senator  for  whom  no  popular  reward  Is  too  great. 

Write  him      Telegraph  him.  Telephone  him. 

Write,  telegraph,  and  telephone  his  opponents.  Show  them  tnat 
the  American  people  have  no  Intention  of  allowing  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill  to  befoul  our  statute  books  This  damnable  meas- 
ure must  be  destroyed  In  the  flames  of  the  peoples  indignation. 
Were  It  to  pass  America  would  be  no  more. 

Today  Rush  Holt  Is  one  of  the  foremost  Americans  Jn  the  lana. 
He  Is  a  national  hero,  A  great  future  is  in  store  for  him.  Thanx 
God  for  him  and  the  others  who  are  waging  the  good  flght  01 
America  In  Congress. 

And  America 
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Thursday   January  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19.  1940), 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  statesmanlike  editorials  I  have  ever  read, 
which  appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  entitled  "And  America."  ^  ^    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  January  4,  1941) 

AND    AMERICA 

The  very  eminent  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Alhes  held  a  prize  contest  for  war  posters.  With  ceremonial 
nubliclty  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  one  showing  a  tortured 
free  ma  desolate  landscape.  Tl.e  lettering  in  the  sky  was 
"Lest    we    regret,"    and    upon    the    foreground.    'Help    Britain    and 

''^And  de7end*America!  We  doubt  if  these  tireless  war  bringers 
were  conscious  that  their  thought  had  capsized  itself  by  a  psychic 
law  of  gravity  They  were  probably  too  intent  upon  a  new  feat 
of  propaganda.  They  were  changing  slogans.  Measures  short  of 
war    had    been    used    up       They    were    going    to    substitute    for    it. 

"Stop  Hitler  now,"  ^   ^   ^         ,   .,   w„-fc-™»,H 

By  measures  short  of  war  the  country  had  been  ltd  backward 
into  war.  We  are  In  It  now.  The  i>eople  are  loath  to  believe  this 
Because  It  has  not  yet  touched  them,  they  are  still  hoping  it  Isn  t 
true.     The  problem  of  the  war  party,  therefore,  is  to  make  them 

f of*p    It 

••We  must  now  answer  a  fundamental  question."  says  Dr.  Conant. 
president  of  Harvard  University.  He  Is  speaking  by  radio.  Novem- 
ber 20  under  the  auspices  of  the  C.jmmlttee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies,  at  the  obsequies  of  measures  short  of  war.  Do 
we  af^ee  that  the  aggressor  powers  must  be  defeated?  Well,  then 
he  says  "the  words  all  possible  aid  to  the  Allies'  mean  exactly  what 
thev  say  There  are  no  reservations  In  our  pledge.  It  then  be- 
comes a  matter  of  strategy,  and  strategy  only,  wheri.  If  ever,  mate- 
rial   liid    must    be    supplemented    by    direct    naval    and    military 

Five  days  later  the  Committee  U>  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  issues  a  new  statement  of  pohcy.  saying.  "The  American 
people  must  face  squarely  the  realities  of  thLs  day  and  hour^  And 
then-  "Also  we  say  regretfully  that  no  one  can  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  can  avoid  active  miUtary  involvement." 

Thus  Is  launched  the  final  undertaking,  which  is  to  condition  the 
American  mind  to  the  Idea  that  for  the  American  way  of  life  we 
shall  have  to  flght  and  die— not  here  where  the  life  grew,  not  on  its 
own  soil  where  it  cculd  be  invincible,  but  In  Europe. 

The  conditioning  process  bt-gan  with  the  first  slogan  and  while 
the  chemistries  of  persuasion  were  acting,  until  they  had  completely 
worked  any  suggestion  of  milltarj  involvement  was  repelled  with 
IndlEnatlon  The  very  reason  for  taking  measures  short  of  war 
aeains'  the  Europenn  aggiessor  was  to  avoid  war  by  keeping  it  away. 

The  "idea  that  Americas  own  first  line  of  defense  *as  in  Europe 
met  with  much  more  resistance.  1:  came  at  first  with  such  a  shock 
i  that  the  President  denied  having  said  It  to  the  Senators  who  were 
reoeatlng  It  in  a  panir  of  anxiety,  and  declared  that  anyone  who  said 
he  had  Mid  It  was  a  Doob  or  a  liar  Within  6  mcnths.  nevertheless 
It  was  a  settled  point  in  American  foreign  policy  Then  followed 
unneutral  act*  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  trial  acts  of  inter- 
vention, acts  that  were  legally  acts  of  war,  and  the  one  saying 
covered  them  all. 
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ociouK  m   uie  morinug.  lur  imurmauon  lo  answer  a  query,  never       and  hed'^c-  and  trim  and  shush-shush. 
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The  first  measure  ■h'^rt  of  war  was  tc  repeal  the  arms  embargo  cf 
the  neutraluy  law  The  Ccnerecs  did  that,  bu'.  the  President  de- 
mandfd  It.  The  ccmmon  M'-'derstandlng.  the  understanding  of 
Congress,  was  that  lifting  the  arms  embargo  meant  only  to  give 
England  and  France  exclusive  access  to  the  pj-ivate  industrial  re- 
Eources  of  the  United  States  as  cash  war  customers  What  excluded 
Germany  was  nothing  in  the  law  but  only  the  fact  that  England  and 
France  controlled  the  sea  That  was  the  beginning  The  formula 
thereafter  was  extensible  to  any  degree,  and  the  Congress  was  power- 
less to  control  It 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government,  in  an  open 
message  to  Prance,  pledged  itself  to  see  to  it  that  the  Allied  Armies 
should  receive  from  the  United  States  ever- increasing  quantities  of 
••airplanes,  artillery,  and  munitions"  for  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
resist  the  aggressor.     The  President  alone  ,did  that 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government  released 
to  the  British  a  fleet  of  mosquito  torpedo  boats  in  building  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  was  obliged  to  cancel  that  arrangement 
on  the  discovery  by  Congress  of  a  law  forbidding  it. 

As  a  mea.sure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government  released 
Army  and  Navy  airplanes  to  the  British.  The  President  alone  did 
that 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government  delivered 
to  Great  Britain  out  of  Its  own  arsenals  shiploads  of  rifles,  artillery, 
and  munitions.     The  President  alone  did  that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  50  destroyers  were  released  by  the 
United  States  Navy  to  go  and  flght  against  Hitler.  The  President 
alone  did  that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government  entered 
Into  a  military  alliance  with  one  of  the  belligrrent  nations,  namely. 
Canada.     The  President   alone  did   that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American  Government  divided  its 
defen.se  program.  50-50.  with  Great  Britain,  by  v;hat  the  President 
called  a  rule  of  thumb.     The  l*resident   alone  did  that 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  a  number  of  our  largest  bombing 
planes,  together  with  our  secret  bomb  sight,  have  been  released  to 
go  and  bomb  Germany.  They  were  released  In  exchange  for  air- 
plane engines  that  were  on  order  In  American  plants  for  the  British 

As  a  measure  short  of  war,  the  United  States  has  temporarily 
weakened  its  own  defenses  In  order  to  deliver  immediately  to  Great 
Britain  plants,  ships,  and  guns  in  being — all  to  be  replaced  out  of 
future  production 

By  these  and   other  measures  short  of  war,   wc  have  arrived  at 
what  Is  m  effect  an  Anglo-American  military  alliance,  and  the  only 
fople  In  the  world  who  do  not  know  It  are  the  American  people. 

By  measures  short  of  war.  we  have  arrived  at  the  verge  of  total 
participation,  still  without  looking  at  It  One  more  act  would  oblige 
us  to  take  the  plunge  A  single  symbolic  act  Is  wanting.  We  have 
not  yet  sent  In  the  flag. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  now  begins 
to  condition  the  mind  for  that.  In  its  new  statement  of  policy  It 
.says  the  United  States  must  provide  ships  to  save  the  life  line  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  "merchant  vessels 
to  fly  the  British  flag."  and  then  be  prepared  under  all  circum- 
stances to  defend  that  life  line,  which  would  mean,  of  course,  to 
convoy  the  merchant  shipw.     That  would  take  our  flag  in. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  clear  naval 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  "which  will  permit  the  two  fleets 
to  be  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  protect  the 
Atlantic  for  the  democracies  and  to  stop  the  spread  of  war  in  the 
Pacific  "  That  would  surely  take  our  flag  in.  Once  the  flag  goes 
In  we  shall  know  what  a  conscript  army  Is  for.  We  shall  know 
also  the  answer  to  the  question  with  which  we  have  challenged 
those  who  hold  for  defending  America  by  saving  England  and  avoid 
thinking  It  through  to  the  sequel.  The  question  Is.  Who  Is  going 
to  reconquer  Europe? 

England  alone  cannot  do  that.  She  can  hope  to  do  It  only  with 
the  aid  of  American  manpower.  That  Is  what  Winston  Churchill 
has  been  saying  In  a  cryptic  manner.  To  say  It  bluntly  would  be  a 
blunder.  Everything  but  men.  That  Is  what  Great  Britain  has 
been  asking  for.  Everything  but  men  That  is  what  the  American 
Government  has  been  promising      But  this  is  form  and  formality. 

The  only  British  oCBcial  who  has  mentioned  men.  If  he  did — 
meaning  by  men  an  American  expeditionary  force — Is  T.ord  Lothian, 
the  British  Ambassador.  And  it  was  an  oblique  incident.  In  No- 
vember, tnunediately  after  the  American  election,  he  was  returning 
from  London  to  his  Waehington  post,  and  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  L/)ndon  the  Edlphone  recording  of  a  speech  to  be  broadcast  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  speech  came  through  on  the  air  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  listeners  were  astonished  to  hear 
him  say.  "But  we  also  need  planes,  men.  and  ships  If  we  are  to  be 
sure  of  defeating  the  Nazi  threat  to  liberty  *  Immediately  came  a 
cable,  not  from  Lord  Lothian,  who  was  on  his  way.  but  from  the 
British  Government,  saying  that  what  he  had  said,  or  meant  to 
say.  was  "planes,  finance,  and  ships."  The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  so  corrected  It.  but  with  this  explanation:  "There  seems 
Uttle  doubt  from  our  playbacks  of  the  recording  that  Lothian  said 
•planes,  men.  and  ships."  " 

It  was  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  diplomatic  tongue.  But  a  writer 
like  H.  N.  Brallsford.  in  A  Message  Prom  England  to  America,  can 
make  the  free  authentic  statement.  If  England  survives  the  "blitz- 
krieg." he  says,  she  must  "contemplate  the  Invasion  of  a  continent 
solidly  organized  by  Its  German  masters."  What  such  a  feat  would 
require  In  the  way  of  a  perfectly  equipped  army  he  does  not  dare 
to  guess;  In  any  case  It  "is  well  above  the  total  that  England  alone 
could  furnish,  even  with  the  help  of  the  Dominions.  •  •  •  we 
do  not  forget  that  the  German  Reich  has  nearly  twice  oxir  popula- 


tion,  nor  that  it  can  harness  for  Its  own  military  end-s  all  the 
industries  of  subjugated  Europe,  •  •  •  Our  own  population  is 
too  small;  our  wealth,  deeply  drained  already.  InsufDclcnt  The 
stake  Is  not  merely  our  survival,  but  the  liberation  cf  Europe  and 
the  peace  of  the  America.?  Then,  may  we  hope  for  the  com- 
radely aid.  In  men  and  money,  of  the  United  States?  •  •  •  On 
the  day  that  It  declares  war  upon  this  malignant  principle,  and  sends 
out  Its  volunteers  to  flght  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  young  men, 
civilization   has  a  future  and   mankind   may  dare   to  hope  " 

And  America! — our  men  and  our  money  for  "the  liberation  of 
Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  Americas." 

It  is  what  we  said  could  never,  never  happen  to  us  again  We 
passed  a  law  against  it  We  were  resolved  to  be  forever  free  of  this 
thralldom  to  Europe.  That  was  our  true  first  line  of  defense,  and 
a  phrase  destroyed  It, 
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HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  2  i legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19.  1940 >.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  BURTON  K  WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
there  have  been  delivered  to  the  American  people  two  noto- 
worthy  addresses  dealing  with  the  outstanding  issue  of  the 
day.  TTiese  addresses  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  crystal- 
lizing an  issue  on  which  the  American  people  will  have  to 
speak  very  soon.  One,  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  placed  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr,  Wheeler  I  over  a 
radio  hook-up  on  last  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  December  31,  1940  | 
Whfeler  Asks  Effort  To  Effect  Ptace   and   Bolster  Democracy — 
Senatcir.    In    Porcm.    Calls    For    United    St.\tes    Settling    Homs 
Problems  First 

Senator  Wheeler.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  spoke  on  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  National  Radio  Forum,  .'jponsored  by  the  Star,  over 
Station  WMAL  and  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  last  night  In  the  address.  Senator  Wheeler  gave  his 
views  of  Amerjcas  role  in  the  International  crisis. 
The  text  of  the  address  follows: 

"The  views  I  express  to  you  tonight  are  not  the  views  of  the 

Star,  which   has  generously   afforded   me   an   opportunity   to   speak 

to  you.     They  are  not   the   views  of  any   international   banker,    nor 

j    are  they  dictated  by  Interventionists  or  warmongers      The  thoughts 

j    I  am  about  to  express  are  not  based  upon  any  fear  of  wild  boasts  of 

American   conquest   by  Stalin.  Hitler,   or   Mussolini      I   know   that 

!    neither   they   nor   their    Ideologies   will    capture   the  people   of   the 

United  States  or  our  Imagination  to  the  point  that  we  would  adipt 

fascism,  cnmmunlsm,  or  nazi-ism   as  an   American  doctrine. 

j  You  and   I  are  Americans — and  as  Americans,   of  course,   we  are 

I    interested  in  the  well-l)eing  of  the  people  of  all  the  world.     Coming 

as  we  do  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  we  know  that  our 

business,    our    race,    and    ou      religion    color    our    reaction    to    any 

I    European  war      We  know  that  today  wars  In  Europe  or  Asia  affect 

us  economically,  politically,  and  emotionally 

"We  s3rmpathlze  with  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  everywhere," 

HOME    problems    COME    FIltST 

"We  also  realize  that  we  have  great  problems  at  home — that  one- 
third  of  our  population  is  lU-fed.  Ill-housed,  and  ill-clad — and  we 
have  been  told  repeatedly,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  unless 
I    and  until   this  situation   is  corrected,   our   democracy   is   in  danger 
;    I  fully  subscribe  tc  this  view 

"Believing  as  I  do  in  this  thesis.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
j  should  settle  our  own  problems  before  we  undertake  to  settle  the 
i  problems  of  Asia.  Africa.  Australasia.  South  America,  and  Europe. 
I  "As  Americans.  Interested  first  In  America,  what  Is  our  present 
1  stake?  Our  stakes  are  our  independence,  our  democracy,  and  our 
trade  and  commerce.  Every  red-blooded  American  would  fight  to 
I    preserve  them 

"What  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  them?  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought.  One  group  feels — as  they  felt  before  the  last  World 
:  War — that  England  is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  that  we  must  go 
j  to  England's  aid  every  time  she  declares  war,  and  that  jome  ETuro- 
!  pean  dictator  is  after  rich  loot  In  the  United  States,  perhaps  our 
I    gold  burled  in  the  hlUs  of  Kentucky,    This  group  wants  to  repeal 
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our  Neutrality  Act  and  the  Johnson  Act.  They  want  to  loan  our 
ehipB.  our  guns,  and  our  planes — even  though  it  may  involve  us  in 
the  European  conflict  They  profess  to  believe  It  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  country,  our  religion,  and  civUlsatlon. 

••We  were  told  the  same  things  in  almost  the  same  terms  before 
the  last  war 

••The  other  group  feels  that  we  should  build  our  defenses  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  may  arise.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  the  American  people  or  our  democracy  depends  upon 
any  foreign  nation.  It  is  hard  f or  tis  to  visualize  a  nation  of  130.- 
000.000  people  so  weak  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  when  our 
forefathers  in  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies — poor,  divided,  and 
weak — were  not  only  able  to  conquer  an  army  already  in  our  midst 
but  to  build  the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever  known." 

OPPOSES   UNrrED  STATES  CONVOY 

"Just  as  I  love  the  United  States  so  do  I  dislike  Hitler  and  all 
that  he  symbolizes.  My  sympathy  for  the  British  Is  both  deep  and 
genuine,  and  Is  exceeded  only  by  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  my 
Americanism  No  antl-Brttlsh  feeling  dictates  my  opposition  to 
the  evasion  or  repeal  of  the  Johnson  and  Neutrality  Acts.  I  am 
opposed  to  American  convoy  of  British  ships.  I  oppose  all  these 
because  they  lead  us  down  that  road  with  only  one  ending — total, 
complete,  and  futUe  war.  And  William  Allen  White,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  agrees  that 
the  convoying  of  British  ships  by  American  vessels  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  and  Johnson  Acts  would  mean  war  for  us. 

"Remember.  If  we  lease  war  materials  today,  we  will  lend  or 
lease  American  boys  tomorrow.  Last  night  we  heard  the  President 
promise  that  there  would  be  no  American  expeditionary  force,  but 
we  received  no  promise  that  our  ships  and  sailors  and  our  planes 
and  pilot*  might  not  at  some  time  within  the  near  future  be  cast 
into  the  cauldron  of  blood  and  hate  that  is  Europe  today. 

•'Our  independence  can  only  be  lost  or  compromised  If  Germany 
Invades  the  Western  Hemisphere  north  of  the  equator  This  would 
be  fantastic,  as  It  would  require  the  transportation  of  at  least 
2  000  000  men.  with  planes,  tanks,  and  equipment  in  one  convoy 
across  the  Atlantic  This  would  require  two  or  three  thousand 
transports  plus  a  fleet  larger  than  otir  Navy,  plus  thousands  of 
flghter-escorted  bombers.  Such  a  fleet  cannot  possibly  be  available. 
Certainly  it  cannot  t)e  trained  efBciently  before  our  2-ocean  Navy 
is  ready  It  is  not  possible  for  the  German  Navy  to  prepare  an 
effective  plan  for  such  an  invasion  which  our  I^avy  and  Army,  with 
mir  air  force,  cannot  defeat.  Remember,  Hitler  has  already  been 
7  months  in  vainly  trying  to  cross  20  miles.  If  Hitler's  army  cant 
cross  the  narrow  EnglLsh  Channel  in  7  months,  his  bombers  won't 
fly  across  the  Rockies  to  bomb  Denver  tomorrow. 

"The  only  threat  to  our  Independence  would  be  to  Join  in  some 
•union  of  free  nations,'  so-called,  in  which  we  would  be  but  a 
unit  and  outnumbered  and  outgeneraled  by  our  good  neighbors 
across  the  sea.  ' 

COMMON  FOUC  PAT  FOB  WAR 

"Democracy!  We  cannot  hold  our  democracy  except  by  prosperity 
and  improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  democracy.  This  wiU  not 
be  aided  by  joining  the  war. 

"The  cost  cf  this  war  will  come  out  of  the  millions  of  poor  people — 
the  common  folk  of  the  world  who  will  toil  for  generations  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  destruction. 

"War  InevlUbly  means  back-breaking  debt,  blighted  lives,  be- 
deviled futures  War  means  the  end  of  civil  liberties — the  end 
of  free  speech,  free  pi-ess,  free  enterprise.     It  means  dictatorship  and 

slavery all    the    things    we    abhor    In    nazl-ism.    communism,    and 

fascism  It  means  Stalin  or  Hitler  will  have  achieved  their  boasts 
for  a  totalitarian  world  without  conquering  America 

•The  President  in  his  speech  last  night  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a 
peace  In  Europe.  Conceding  all  that  he  so  eloquently  said  about 
Outlaws  •  the  'concentration  camps,'  and  the  servants  of  God  in 
chains'— what  about  Russia  and  Joseph  Stalin's  communism?  And 
have  we  not  recognized  Hitler  and  Franco?  Did  we  not  at  least 
acquiesce  in  MussolUil  and  all  his  works? 

"If  we  follow  the  .ogle  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  Italy,  Germany. 
Japan,  and  other  niitlons  whose  domestic  and  foreign  policies  we 

abhor,  ...       - 

"And  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

"Regardless  of  when  or  who  is  proclaimed  victor  In  the  present 
war-^t  cannot  last  forever.  Peace,  fleeting  though  It  may  be,  wUl 
eventually  come  to  Europe.  At  some  time  In  the  futiire  representa- 
tives of  England  and  Germany  will  sit  around  a  table— sometime 
tbev  will  agree  upon  peac^-and  until  that  day,  the  world  suffers. 
Sci  of  u7  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  most 
humble  citizen,  should  exert  his  every  effort  for  peace,  now. 
Removal  of  Hitler,  even  the  defeat  of  the  German  armies,  will 
not  dStroy  that  which  HlUer  symbolizes  Hitlerism  can  be  de- 
coyed and  banished  from  Europe  only  by  desUoying  that  which 
caused  or  mainuins  nazl-lsm." 

UHU>  LOTHIAN    QUOTED 
"Ask  yourselves  who  and  what  were  responsible  for  the  real  birth 

'"•^'Sthl'an' uSrrhls  recent  death,  wartime  Ambassador  from 
rJi?  Brifaln  to  the  United  States,  said  of  Nazl-lsm-I  quote  him. 
T^^at  meaiSri  It  \L  rebellion  against  the  dl-crlmlnatlons  of 
the  Katy  of  Versailles  •  •  V  That  wasn't  some  Nazi  sympa- 
thlzer;  that  was  your  friend.  Lord  Lothian,  speaking 


"I  firmly  believe  the  German  p^xjple  want  peace  Just  as  any 
people  prefer  peace  to  war— and  the  offer  of  a  Just,  reasonable, 
and  generous  peace  will  more  quickly  and  effectively  crumble 
Hitlerism  and  break  the  morale  of  the  Oernuin  people  than  all  the 
txwnbers  that  could  be  dispatched  over  Berlin. 

"A  Just  peace  is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  abstractly  define 
while  war  rages.  It  Is  too  completely  dependent  on  the  attitude  of 
the  belligerents. 

"A  working  basis  for  a  Just  pewce  might  involve  among  other 
factors  the  following: 

"1  Restoration  of  Germany's  1914  iKiundarles  with  an  autonomous 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

"2  Re.storatlon  of  independent  France.  Holland,  Norway.  Belgium, 
and  Denmark. 

"3.  Restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France. 

••4.  Restoration  of  German  colonies 

"5.  Protection  of  all  racial  and  religious  minorities  'n  all  countries. 

"6  Internationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

"7.  No  indemnities  <  r  reparations. 

"8.  Arms  limitation." 

CAN   REMAIN   AT    PEACE 

••The  United  States  is  no  longer  trudging  along  the  road  to  war. 
We  are  running.  Some  feel  that  we  have  gone  so  fa^t  and  so  far 
that  there  can  be  no  stopping — no  return  to  complete  peace  except 
via  war.  But  we  are  at  peace  and  we  can  remain  at  peace  If 
either  one  of  two  lines  of  action  is  pursued.  First.  Americans  In 
greater  number  must  firmly  resolve  and  express  themselves,  that 
we  will  fight  no  offensive  war.  And.  secondly,  we  can  remain  at 
peace  If  the  horrible  European  debacle  of  death  and  destruction 
ends  In  the  near  future. 

"Though  today  we  stand  as  close  to  the  brink  of  war  as  we  stood 
in  January  of  1917.  some  people  still  oppose  a  European  peace  War- 
mongers, sordid  romanticists,  reckless  adventurers,  and  some  whose 
sympathies  and  sentiments  are  stronger  than  their  reasoning 
powers  would  plunge  this  Nation  into  war:  plunge  us  Into  a  war  from 
which  we  could  gain  nothing;  plunge  us  into  a  war  that  would 
destroy  democracy — that  would  bring  deep,  harrowing  anguish  to 
millions  of  hearts.  And  how  would  they  bring  this  to  pass?  They 
would  take  us  In  today  as  they  did  In  1917. 

'•The  right  Honorable  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  writing  for  Harper's 
magazine  of  March  1918.  said  of  American  entry  Into  the  last  war: 
'Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the 
Central  Powers,  I  became  responsible  for  American  publicity,  •  •  • 
We  established  connection  with  the  man  In  the  street  through 
cinema  pictures  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  through  Inter- 
views, articles,  pamphlets,  etc.  •  •  •  We  had  reports  from  Im- 
portant Americans  ctmstantly,  and  established  association,  by 
personal  correspondence,  with  Influential  and  eminent  people  of 
every  profession  In  the  United  States,  beginning  with  university 
and  college  presidents,  professors,  and  scientific  men,  and  running 
through  all  the  ranges  of  the  population. 

"  'We  had  our  documents  and  literature  sent  to  great  numbers 
of  public  libraries,  Y  M  C.  A.  societies,  universities,  colleges,  his- 
torical societies,  clubs,  and  newspapers.  It  Is  hardly  necesaary 
to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy."  " 
educators  signed  telegram 
"Do  Sir  Gilbert's  words  In  any  way  explain  the  warmongering  tele- 
gram to  the  President  urging  greater  aid  to  Britain?  Has  British 
propaganda  again  reached  the  college  and  university  professors? 
Twenty-nine  educators  signed  the  highly  publicized  wire  that  urged 
Ktei>s  that  would  take  the  United  States  Into  war  on  the  side  of 
Britain. 

"And  have  you  and  I.  'the  man  in  the  street,"  felt  the  Insidious 
force  of  war  propaganda  through  the  movies? 

"Is  there  another  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  In  the  United  States?  Perhaps 
not,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  foreign  slackers — European  royalty,  princes 
and  potentates,  and  their  Idolaters — who,  instead  of  being  wined 
and  dined  In  high  places  In  Washington  and  urging  us  to  go  to  war. 
ought  to  be  home  fighting  the  battles  for  liberty  and  Christianity 
they  so  glibly  tell  us  about.  Poor  things!  As  usual,  they  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country  while  their  subjects  had  to  remain  to  do  the 
fighting. 

"My  friends.  It  is  this  satanlcally  clever  propaganda  that  appeals 
to  the  Christianity,  the  idealism,  the  humanity,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  American  people  that  takes  us  to  war.  It  is  this  that  we  must 
resist.  It  Is  this  that  we  must  cast  aside  if  we  truly  love  our  country 
and  democracy.  We  must  remain  at  peace  and  dedicate  oxirselves  to 
effecting  peace  for  a  war-torn  world. 

"We  have  reached  a  strange  situation  In  America  when  those  who 
advocate  peace — who  do  not  follow  the  party  line — are  branded 
appeasers  or  unwitting  tools  of  the  dictators.  This  still  is  a  democ- 
racy and  American  citizens  whose  beliefs  vary  from  those  of  the 
Govenunent  otight  not  to  be  howled  down  or  intimidated  by  threats 
ol  the  F.  B.  I.  FYee  speech  still  belongs  to  all  the  people,  not  to  Just 
a  few  at  the  top. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  are  eager 
to  be  embraced  by  war— and  I  call  upon  them  not  to  be  afraid  to 
sav  so  I  for  one.  believe  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Intervention- 
ist is  insane  because  it  wlU  lead  to  total  war,  and  war  Is  Insanity. 

■I  say  so  now  and  I  Intend  to  continue  Ui  say  so,  even  II  at  the 
end  I  stand  alone,"  

BEWAaS  MASS   HTSTZBIA 

"Americans!  Do  not  let  yourselves  be  swayed  by  mass  hysteria. 
Do  not  travel  agam  the  road  that  you  took  In  1917.     You  hanged 
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Bob  La  Pollette  In  efflgy  because  he  opposed  war.  and  lived  to 
repent  your  action  and  put  him  In  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Fifteen  jears 
after  that  war,  when  the  secret  treaties  were  exposed,  you  realized 
that  you  had  been  duped.     Has  history  suddenly  changed? 

"Are  the  facts  of  yesterday  no  longer  facts?  Has  this  war  a 
sweeter  odor  than  the  last?  Don't  let  yourselves  be  misled  by  the 
so-called  notables.  Numerically  they  are  few — a  few  hundred — 
even  though  they  command  the  newspaper  headlines.  But  they 
do  not  speak  for  the  mass  of  Americans.  They  do  not  represent 
labor,  the  farmer,  the  youth,  the  mothers  or  the  fathers  of  America. 
The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  inarticulate,  but  It  Is  time  you 
were  heard.  You  must  not  be  driven  like  sheep  to  the  slaughtering 
pens. 

"There  Is  a  war  that  I  call  upon  you  to  enter — a  noble  war  which 
the  royalty  of  EXiropc  and  our  Tory  fr*ends  at  home  are  unwilling 
to  face — a  war  to  end  economic  inequality  and  poverty  and  disease 
In  this,  the  richest  land  in  the  world. 

"America's  war  ought  to  t}e  a  war  against  Industrial  unemploy- 
ment and  low  farm  prices. 

"Whether  the  stroke  of  12  will  usher  in  a  really  happy  new  year 
tomorrow  night  depends  upon  you — and  upon  your  sincere  loyalty 
to  Christian  ideals.  'Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will'  is  a  sacred 
.  cause  for  which  we  should  pray  and  work.  Let  your  Representatives 
In  Washington  know  that  you  have  not  surrendered  the  Independ- 
ence of  America  to  warmongers  and  interventionists — and  God  will 
bless  America." 
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Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  sF>eech  delivered 
at  Stratford  Hall.  Westmoreland  County.  Va.,  on  October  12, 
1940.  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  on  the  subject  We  March,  but  We  Remember. 

Mrs.  Lanier,  directors,  and  friends  of  Stratford  and  the  founda- 
tion, let  me.  before  beginning  my  prepared  address,  say  to  you  that 
while  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  and  enjoy  it.  I  do  not  require  that 
you  shall.  For  the  son  and  nephew  of  Virginians  who.  with  Lee. 
mpjched  and  fought  and  surrendered  with  him  at  Appomattox.  I 
accepted  the  assignment  and  have  made  this  long  march  from  Texas 
to  keep  it.  not  to  vie  In  oratory  with  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  or  any 
of  the  moderns.  I  am  here  solely  to  bear  open  witness  to  my  faith 
In  and  my  unpayable  indebtedness  to  the  marching  tradition  in 
which  my  father  raised  me.  and  to  testify  to  the  Immeasurable  con- 
tribution of  Stratford  and  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  to  that  tradition  and 
that  faith  That  purpose  has  sustained  me  In  my'  reading  for  and 
preparation  of  this  address.  It  wl'l  sustain  me  through  its  delivery, 
though  I  prove  myself  no  orator,  for  I  have  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  m  me:  I  know  that  my  witness  Is  true. 

^-  WB  MARCH.  BXrr  wit  RSMEMBER 

Men  ream  but  to  forget,  to  learn  and  forget  again.  Sometimes 
they  learn  at  such  cost  of  blocd  and  tears,  of  bitterness  and  despair, 
that,  graven  on  their  hearts  the  lessons  He  deep  beyond  forgetting. 
Sometimes  as  they  sttimble  upward  through  the  fog  and  mist,  a  light 
surprises  and  men  see.  fleetingly  take  exquisite  form,  some  vision  of 
beauty  or  of  grace,  of  duty  or  of  truth,  of  virtue  or  of  honor,  of 
Justice  or  of  peace.  Sometimes  before  the  fog  and  mists  close  down 
again  they  see  far  shining  the  delectable  mountains  and  even  some- 
times the  heavenly  city  and  there  they  raise  their  Ebenezer  and  call 
the  place  Bethel.  Always  when  these  experiences  come  to  men,  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  among  them,  yearning  toward  their  posterity, 
treasure  them  in  memory  to  hand  them  down  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children. 

At  times  the  children  cherish  the  heritage,  tend  the  sacred  fires, 
protect  the  votive  shrines,  and  on  the  dear  traditions  build  tradi- 
tions of  their  own.  to  hand  them  down  again.  At  times,  too  wearied 
ar.d  disheartened  by  the  slowness  of  the  march,  at  other  times  too 
eager  and  headlong  to  be  on.  they  leave  the  fires  untended.  the 
shrmes  deserted  and  forgotten.  Then,  fearful  of  the  gathering  dark- 
ness and  the  unlighted  bleakness  of  their  way,  they  desperately  turn 
bpfore  it  Is  too  late  to  again  fan  the  fading  fires,  to  prostrate  them- 
selves again  before  the  blessed  shrines.  Thus  by  the  hardest,  on  the 
long  way  he  has  come,  man  has  almost  learned  that  while  tradition 
without  progress  is  slow  death  to  the  race,  progress  without  tradition 
is  worse  than  death. 


I  say  haa  almost  learned,  because  the  heart-sickening  upsurgence 
in  the  world  of  brulishness  and  the  rule  of  black  force,  of  statism. 
and  the  class  struggle  disturbs  me  The  ruthless  belittling  of  and 
attack  upon  the  individual  sctil.  now  greatly  fashionable,  the  men- 
acing undertones  of  absolutism,  the  frightful  overtones  of  hate  now 
sounding  through  the  world  and  shrilling  into  fury  give  me  great 
concern.  But  I  am  a  rem?mberer  and.  notwithstanding  the  fearful 
signs  and  portents  everywhere.  I  nm  not  afraid.  For  I  know  tliat 
man  is  the  creature  who  remembers  and,  remembering,  marches  on. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  because  he  is  he  will,  in  the  long  march  of 
events,  to  the  solemn,  searching  question.  "For  what  is  a  man 
Drcflted  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul;  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  ever  answer. 
"Nothing;    nothing;    nothing.  " 

Because  we  are  rememberers,  we  know  that  there  have  been  other 
times  as  out  of  Joint,  other  days  as  dark,  other  nights  as  long  as 
these  we  face — indeed,  far  darker,  far  longer.  And  because  we 
are,  we  know  that  those  who  went  before  us  endured  and  tri- 
umphed over  those  as  we  shall  endure  and  triumph  over  these  dark 
nights  and  days  Because  we  are  rememberers,  we  know  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  made  up.  not  of  some  but  of  all  the  experiences  of 
the  race — the  hardships  and  the  ea.«e.  the  comforts  and  the  priva- 
tions, the  weaknesses  and  the  strengths,  the  beliefs  and  the  unbe- 
liefs, the  cruelties  and  the  compa.ssions,  the  hopes  and  the  despairs, 
the  advances  and  the  retreats,  the  great  Inheritance,  indeed  the 
very  stuff,  of  the  soul. 

As  rememberers  we  know  that,  compounded  of  light  and  dark, 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  crudeness  and  fineness,  of  piety  and  of  im- 
piety, of  caution  and  of  daring,  of  baseness  and  of  nobility,  the 
soul  is  what  it  is  because,  and  only  because,  of  its  priceless  faculty, 
memory — the  faculty  which  gathers  and  stores  for  it  the  traditions 
of  the  race  and  .sets  remembrancers  within  to  keep  the  soul  foiever 
mindful.  The  psalmist  cried.  "What  Is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him;  and  the  son  of  man;  that  Thou  vlsitest  him?  For  Thou 
hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor  Thou  made^t  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  Thy  hands.  Tliou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
feet";  and  man.  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  history,  makes  trium- 
phant answer.  "I  am  a  rememberer.  I  msrch  but  I  remember,  and, 
rememh)ering.  I  keep  the  sacred  fires  burning;  I  worship  at  the 
shrines." 

Strike  man  with  amnesia,  physical  or  spiritual,  take  memory  from 
him,  leave  him  without  the  knowledge,  the  Inspiration,  and  the 
guidance  of  tradition,  and  he  becomes  a  soullnss.  desperate  creature, 
without  pride  of  ancestry  or  yearning  toward  posterity,  lost  In  the 
solitude  of  a  bleak  and  dismal  present,  forgetting  whence  he  came, 
and  therefore  knowing  not  where  he  goes  nor  why.  If  you  do  not 
feel  that  this  la  so.  read  again  The  Haunted  Man.  If  you  still  do 
not.  by  an  act  cf  supreme  will,  strip  your  .soul  of  its  traditions,  ban- 
ish memory,  draw  an  impenetrable  veil  before  the  past,  make  your- 
self a  new  man.  become  the  first  complete  revolutionist  You  will 
surely  and  soon  find  that,  unable  to  bear  Its  vast  loneliness,  your 
soul  will,  if  it  can  call  memory  back  to  strip  away  the  veil  that  you 
may  look  again  down  the  long  vista  where  come  marching  the  hosts 
of  those  whose  living  and  whose  dying  have  made  the  world  and  you 
the  decent  and  worth-whll  -  thing  you  and  It  are.  I  know  that  the 
new  learned  look  askance  on  us  rememberers  and  traditionalists.  In 
my  own  field  we  hear  of  a  naturalistic  Jurisprudence,  "one  which, 
rejecting  the  influence  of  received  standards,  finds  its  fundamental' 
standards  of  validity  In  a  world  of  stubborn  and  realistic  facts,  which 
originate  outside  the  thinking  process  but  which  offer  a  constant 
discipline  and  obligation  to  the  honest  intellc»cttial  life  "  With  def- 
erence, only  persons  thus  masterful  with  words,  logomancers.  master 
philologists,  heirs  of  Humpty  Dumpty,  could  even  Imagine  such  a 
colossal  Jurisprudential  hoax  as  that  which  would  result  Irom  reject- 
ing received  standards,  and  making  a  whole  new  Jurl.-^prudence  over- 
night. Now.  do  you  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Stratford  and 
the  L«es?  I  know  you  do  not.  for  rememt>erers  all.  you  know  that  all 
cf  this  has  been  but  a  laying  on  of  hands  to  apotheosize  the  spirit  of 
tradition  on  the  march  That  spirit  which  seeing  mans  present, 
past,  and  future,  whole  and  making  him  zealous  to  preserve  his 
shrines  and  the  truth  In  his  traditions,  for  his  posterity,  has  fur- 
nished the  aspiration  and  the  inspiration,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ptrspiratlon  which  has  blossomed  Into  the  Stratford  of  today. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  ln.strumentallst  attack  on  history,  with 
its  swarms  of  profession.-il  "debunkers."  its  denial  of  historical  ob- 
jectivity, its  affirmation  of  historical  subjectivity.  Its  insistence  on 
economic  Interpretation,  and  its  declared  purpose  to  liberate  the 
social  sciences  from  the  dominion  of  history  and  tradition  by  mak- 
ing history  "otherwise  enreglster  or  else  obliterate."  I  know  .some- 
thing, too.  of  Marxist  and  neo-Marxlst  history  and  historians  and  of 
the  attacks  advocates  of  the  new  and  complete  revolution,  the  com- 
pletely new  man,  are  making  upon  the  liberal  tradition  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America  I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  from  .some  quarters  to  consider  government  and  society 
and  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  not  at  all  traditionally  but 
wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  economic  conditions  and 
theories  and  a  planned  economy.  I  know  well  that  In  those  same 
quarters  the  fixing  of  prices  and  wages  and  a  wider,  indeed  a  redis- 
tnbuUon.  of  economic  goods  Is  seen  as  the  chief  end  of  government 
and  of  man;  and  all  other,  especially  older  value  Judgments  are  to 
be  discarded.  I  know  that  In  those  same  quarters,  hand  In  hand 
wHh  the  diminishing  em.phasls  on  traditional,  moral,  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  values,  traditional,  political,  and  civil  liberty,  there  goes 
a   tremendoui:ly  Increasing  consciousness  of  and  emphasis  on   the 
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state,  on  government,  and  goTcmon,  as  the  chief  end  of  man.  And 
1  know.  too.  that  this  old  idolatry — the  worship  of  seated  power,  the 
depersonalization  of  the  individual  aoul,  and  the  debasement  of  the 
governed  to  personify  and  worship  gorernmenl  and  the  state  in  the 
persons  of  political  masters — is  being  presented  by  many,  God  save 
the  mark,  as  the  new  democracy. 

Neither  arc  the  milder  claims  of  some  of  the  new  social-Justice 
economists  unknown  to  me;  that  nothing  matters  now  but  the 
new;  that  a  backward  look  is  regressive  and  destructive;  that 
modernism,  especially  the  view  they  bold  of  it,  is  all  that  counts. 
If  they  were  right,  it  would  seem  strange  to  a  simple  rememberer 
that  these  words  should  have  such  a  familiar  sound.  But  they  are 
not  right. 

In  every  period  some  have  thought  and  taught  that  theirs  was 
the  only  period  which  had  real  problems  to  fac^.  Because  we 
learn  but  to  forget,  to  learn  and  forget  again,  somt  in  every  age 
have  thought  and  acted  as  though  they  were  the  first,  some  the 
last  men.  Even  good  and  patriotic  men,  when  they  have  a  political 
axe  to  grind,  a  power  policy  to  put  over,  a  social  noetrum  or  panacea 
to  administer,  a  role  of  indlspensabillty  to  play,  scmetlmes  really 
forget  that  without  them  there  was  a  yesterday,  without  them 
there  will  be  a  tomorrow.  They  speak  and  act  as  though  but  for 
them  and  their  ideas  the  world  would  be  lost.  But  the  really,  the 
deeply  wise,  the  rememberers  know  better.  They  have  always  known 
that  the  good  life,  social  as  well  as  Individual,  is  rooted  deep  In 
proven  though  changing  traditions  and  Ideals  They  know  that 
though  man  must  have  bread,  he  may  not  live  by  bread  alone; 
that  slaves  usually  have  bread  enough  and  that  to  a  brave  and  free 
people  their  traditions  are  the  very  breath  of  life.  They  are  there- 
fore, not  deceived  by  the  now  men.  the  overnight  revolutionists, 
the  class -conscious  haters  and  breeders  of  hate  Their  cry:  "The 
liberal  tradition  Is  dead:  man  miist  be  born  again  under  a  com- 
pletely new  discipline,  a  discipline  under  which,  exchanging  hard 
liberty  for  the  promise  cf  soft  safety,  the  Individual  man  must  be- 
come the  mass  man,"  leaves  rememberers  cold.  They  know  that  cry 
too  well  and  scorn  it  as  they  hear  it.  For  they  know  that  In  dealing 
with  seated  power,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  only  price  men  can 
afford  to  pay  for  liberty  or  for  safety.  They  know  too  that  from  the 
earliest  recorded  days  the  political  masters  of  men  have  offered 
the  same  bargain,  ma.ss  sectirity  in  exchange  for  Individual  freedom, 
and  the  bargain  sealed,  have  taken  the  one  without  affording  the 
other. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  men  some  2,000  years  ago  set  the  matter  down 
as  to  the  new  and  the  old.  once  and  for  all,  for  the  rememberers, 
the  marching  uaditlcnalists  by  saying:  "Quench  not  the  spirit; 
despise  not  prophesy Ings;  prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good  •  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  trtily  democratic  of  the  moderns, 
Woodrow  WILson,  while  pointing  to  great  changes  that  were  needed 
and  uri?lng  the  necessity  of  keeping  law  on  the  march  and  so  in  touch 
with  life    more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  put  It  this  way: 

"I  believe,  for  one.  that  you  cannot  tear  up  ancient  rootages  and 
safety  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  In  soil  which  Is  not  native  to  it. 
I  believe  that  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  people  are  its  ballast; 
you  cannot  take  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  to  write  a  political 
ijrogram  You  cannot  take  a  new  sheet  of  paper  and  determine 
what  your  life  shall  be  tomorrow.  You  mvist  knit  the  new  Into  the 
old  You  cannot  put  a  patch  on  an  old  garment  without  ruining  it; 
It  must  be  not  a  patch,  but  something  woven  Into  the  old  fabric  of 
practically  the  same  pattern,  of  the  same  texture  and  Intention. 
If  I  did  not  believe  that  to  be  progressive  was  to  preserve  the 
essentials  of  our  institutions,  I  for  one.  could  not  be  a  progressive  " 
That  kind  of  tradition  mlndedness  Is  forever  searching  for  the 
truth  in  tradition  forever  searching  and  re-searching  the  meaning 
of  meanings,  the  essence  of  traditions.  To  those  so  minded,  life  Is  a 
seamle.s8  web.  its  pattern  ever  in  the  making.  As  the  march  ascends 
and  more  light  comes  down,  they  search  out  and  save  for  posterity 
the  true  and  the  timeless  in  tradition  and  weaving  It  seamlessly 
into  the  pattern,  shows  crystal  clear,  that  changeless,  life  is  ever 
changing  That  kind  of  tradition  mlndedness  Is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  life  and  of  law  as  It  Is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Individual  soul, 
to  serve  whose  ever -changing  Individual  and  social  Interests  and 
needs,  a  living  law  grows,  and  modifies,  and  growing,  lives 

Now  again,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Stratfoid  and  with  the 
Lees  Much,  oh  very  much.  In  precisely  restoring  Stratford  to  its 
former  state,  yours  has  not  been  the  part  of  the  collector,  the  mere 
antiquarian  In  reflamlng  this  sacred  fire,  in  restoring  this  votive 
shrine  in  making  Stratford  and  those  whose  hall  this  was.  live 
here  again  in  grace  and  beauty,  in  usefulness  and  service,  in  dignity 
and  self-containment,  in  strength  and  courage,  iu  fortitude  and 
daring  in  patriotism  and  in  devotion  to  duty,  you  have  rekindled 
the  hopes  revived  the  faiths,  and  renewed  the  strengths  of  the 
rememberers  and  have  greaUy  served  the  liberal  tradition  For 
you  have  rediscovered  the  timeless  and  the  true  In  the  slorlous 
traditions  which  have  their  seat  here  and  have  made  them  live  again 
for  us  to  emulate  as  well  as  to  revere. 

For  a  long  time  now.  we  marching  rememberers  have  been  shoved 
and  Jostled,  kicked  and  run  over  by  the  new  men,  the  new  revo- 
lutionists who.  deaf  to  the  past  and  blind  to  the  future  of  the 
race,  mistake  incessant  milling  for  progress.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  come  here  will  be  shoved  and  Jostled  no 
longer  For  In  Stratford  revived  and  the  story  of  the  Lees  relived 
we  see  not  merely  a  pageant  of  beauty  and  utility,  of  nobility  and 
of  selfless  service,  of  devotion  to  duty  and  of  simple  Christian 
faith  to  wonder  at  and  admire,  but  faculties,  attributes,  and  faiths 
which  Americans  once  possessed  In  fxillest  measure,  and  which,  if  we 
would  remain  a  brave  people,  and  a  free,  we  must  make  our  own  again. 


I       I  know  that  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sense  of  power  of  the  written 
I    word,  ours  is  now  a  government  of  the  columnists,  for  the  column- 
ists, and  by  the  columnists,  and  because  the  columns  must  be  filled 
dally   with  words  and   words  are   wilful   things.   I   am   not    a  little 
troubled  that  we  are.     However,  like  everyone  else,  I  am  a  column 
I    reader.    One  by  one  I  read  them  all.  the  vigorous  and  the  vapid, 
;    the  sweet  and  the  sour,  the  light  and  the  hea\'y,  the  strong  meat 
I    and    the    mush,   Elsie   and   E'.eancr.   Westbrook   and  Hugh,   the   two 
•    Dorothys,    Thompson    and    Dlx,    the    two    Walters,    Llppman    and 

Wlnchell,  and  the  hosts  of  others,  writing  singly  or  in  pairs. 
I        In   an  article   in   one  column   headed,    "Duty   to  others   is   new 
I    thought  to  youth."  I  read  today:  "Duty  Is  a  word  that  Americans 
I    haven't  bothered  mtich  with  In  many  years.     Too  many  of  today's 
i    young  people  were  brought  up  without  ever  having  been  told  they 
had   any   duty   to   their   family,   to  their   community,   or  to   their 
country      They   were   taught   that   their   real   duty   was   to   them- 
selves, that  their  own  happiness  should  come  first  In  their  decisions 
and  In  their  way  of  life  " 

Now.  not  being  a  columnist — that  Is  to  say,  not  being  one  of  the 
omniscient  ones — I  do  not  say  that  this  is  so.  I  say  a  columnist  said 
it  Is  I  know,  though.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Lees  Loyal,  honorable, 
'  God-fearing,  duty-doing  men,  they  put  first  things  first  Differing 
in  their  talents  and  capabilities,  but  all  valiant  and  virtuous,  they 
were  all  distinguished  by  a  selfless  devotion  to  duty,  a  loyalty  to 
Virginia,  their  native  land  Though  they  held  und  had  held  high 
positions  under  the  Government  in  the  established  order,  with  prop- 
erties and  possessions  certain  to  be  confiscated  If  the  Revolution 
was  lost,  the  Stratford  Lees,  loyal  to  their  native  land  and  preferring 
hard  liberty  tc  the  easy  yoke  of  .servitude,  did  not  hesitate  for  one 
'  moment  to  throw  their  whole  possessions  and  strengths  into  the 
struggle  on  Virginia's  side,  it  was  entirely  In  charactci .  then,  that 
when  Col.  Robert  E  Lee,  the  Virginian,  with  his  strong  feeling  for 
the  Union,  his  great  aversion  to  secession,  his  disapproval  of  the 
'■  institution  of  slavery,  had  the  hard  choice  of  following  and  serving 
Virginia,  whose  citizen  '  he  was,  with  the  certain  privations,  diffi- 
culties, and  dangers  that  choice  entailed,  rather  than  remaining  In 


'  We  are  not  interested  here,  of  course.  In  whether  the  Stratford 
Lees  chose  wisely  in  choosing  Virginia  against  the  King  or  Robert 
E.  Lee  chose  wisely  in  choosing  Virginia  against  the  United  States. 
We  are  interested  only  in  the  fact  that  they  believed  that  they 
were  in  duty  and  In  honor  tx)und  to  do  so,  and  so  believing,  without 
a  moments  hesitation,  took  the  step  they  did.  For  we  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  rlghtness  as  such  of  the  actions  they  took 
but  with  the  rlghtness  of  the  motives  behind  those  actions,  the 
selflessness  of  their  devotion  to  duty,  their  loyalty  to  their  native 
land.  Particularly  are  we  not  concerned  at  all  with  defending  the 
action  of  Robert  E.  Lee  in  going  with  Virginia,  for  calumny  cesaed 
when  passion  died,  and  no  one  now  questions  the  personal  rectitude 
of  what  he  did.  Particularly  are  we  not  interested  now  in  dis- 
cussing the  right  of  secession,  the  right  of  each  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  when  it  believed  it  was  being  subjected  to  uncon- 
stitutional force,  for  that  right,  if  It  ever  existed  in  theory,  could 
not  In  fact  be  maintained  and  has  been  in  fact  abandoned. 

But  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  point  out  the  strict  legal 
basis  for  Lee's  feeling  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Virginia  and  his 
duty  lay  there,  and  to  make  It  clear  that  In  law  the  situations  of 
persons  as  to  their  primary  citizenship  In  State  and  Nation  was  a 
very  different  thing  before  the  fourteenth  amendment  from  what 
It  has  been  since. 

As  pointed  out  in  Crandall  v.  Nevada  (6  Wall.  38).  and  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Passenger  Cases  (7 
How.  283).  citizens  of  the  several  States  were  by  virtue  thereof 
citizens  of  the  United  States  "and  for  the  great  purpxjse  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  formed,  they* were  one  people  with  one 
common  country.  We  arc  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and, 
as  members  of  the  .same  community,  must  have  the  right  to  pass 
and  repass  through  each  part  of  it  without  Interruption  as  freely 
as  in  our  own  States."  But  there  was  no  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  as  such  granted  or  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  in 
any  reference  In  It  to  citizens,  as  In  art.  III.  the  Judicial  clause, 
and  in  art.  IV,  the  ftill  faith  and  credit  clause,  the  reference  was 
to  them  as  citizens  of  each  State.  The  fourteenth  amendment 
changed  this.  It  declared  "all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jixrlsdiction  thereof  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside";  and  In 
the  Slaughter  House  Cases  (16  Wall.  36),  and  the  long  line  follow- 
ing It.  the  distinction  between  the  rights  one  has  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rights  one  has  as  citizens  of  the  State  are 
clearly  pointed  out.  Cf  also  Sharon  v.  Hill  (26  Fed.  337).  The  sit- 
uation therefore  of  every  person  In  the  United  States  has  been 
changed  by  that  amendment.  It  would  not  be  possible  now  for 
persons  to  argue  with  themselves  as  they  did  before  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  whether  their  primary  allegiance  was  to  their 
State  or  to  the  United  States,  for  it  is  clear  under  the  present 
Constitution  that  a  person  Is  bcm  or  naturalized  Into  a  primary 
citizenship  In  the  United  States,  and  that  citizenship  In  a  State  Is 
secondary  and  temporary  and  may  be  easily  abandoned  by  moving 
from  State  to  State  with  the  intention  of  residing  in  the  new 
State  Whereas  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  permanent  and 
unchanglrig.  going  with  the  citizen  wherever  be  goes  and  without 
regard  to  the  State  or  Territory  he  Is  in. 

Those  of  us  who  see  the  question  of  primary  obligation  as  Ije- 
tween  State  and  nation  only  under  the  present  constitution  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  situation  In  which  our  fathers,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  Virginians,  citizens  of  the  Old  Dominion,  stood 
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the  United  States  Army  with  its  security  and  the  distinction  offered 
by  the  supreme  command,  his  selfless  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor 
did  not  permit  him  one  moment's  faltering.  And  it  was  likewise 
in  character  that  when  the  eud  of  the  fighting  came  and  Robert  E. 
Lee.  the  American,  surrendered  his  army  to  another  American,  as 
magnanimous  as  he  was  great,  the  same  selflessness  in  duty  and  in 
honor  that  was  a  part  of  him  greatly  served  him  and  the  American 
people.  North  and  South. 

He  never  sought,  as  some  did.  to  salve  the  wounds  and  assuage 
the  feelings  of  the  South  by  throwing  an  aura  of  untouchabilJty 
around  its  actions  and  traditions  and  thus  to  remove  tlie  good  from 
sound  criticism,  the  bad  from  Just  condemnation.  Had  Lee  lived 
lunger  the  Southern  States  would  net  have  been  so  much  afflicted 
as  some  of  them  were — thank  heaven,  not  much  in  Texas — with  the 
professional  southerners  with  their  mannerisms  of  dress,  of  speech 
and  of  actions,  and  their  set  of  false  values,  nor  left  so  long,  as 
some  of  them  were,  holding  to  the  husk  of  their  tradition  long 
after  the  ripe  grain  had  fallen.  But  all  too  soon  thougii  his  death 
was,  the  strong  and  salutary  Influence  of  his  example  and  admoni- 
tion gave  permanent  direction  to  the  course  of  the  South  and  the 
Nation  and  despite  temporary  waverings  and  aberrations. 

The  son  of  a  Confederate  officer  who  served  and  surrendered  with 
Lee.  I.  like  thousands  of  other  sons,  was  raised  in  the  marching- 
after-war  tradition  which  Lee  did  more  than  all  others  to  establish 
In  the  Southern  States — the  tradition  which  in  the  end  prevailed. 
despite  the  efforts  to  the  contrary  of  the  radicals,  the  politicians. 
the  professional  nortberners  and  southerners,  and  the  ne'er-do-wells 
on  both  sides. 

This  tradition  was  that  the  war  was  over;  that  North  and  South 
each  had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had  kept  the  faith  as  each  saw  it; 
that  we  were  North  and  South  no  more  but  one  nation  with  one 
faith,  one  God,  one  baptism  of  fire,  and  our  direction  was  forward, 
not  backward.  It  was  Lee's  high-mindedness.  his  selflessness,  his 
freedom  from  avarice  and  greed,  his  absolute  refusal  to  capitalize 
on  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  him  and  on  his  advice,  or  to  turn 
it  to  the  advantage  of  himself  or  his  family;  it  was  his  feeling  for 
and  attitude  toward  duty,  and  these  were  household  words  in  the 
South;  -  which  made  this  after-war  tradition  he  did  so  much  to  estab- 
lish take  flesh  and  live  among  us,  to  sustain  us  In  our  bitterest  mo- 
ments and  hold  us  to  our  course.  For  Lee  not  merely  spoke  of  duty 
and  honor;  he  lived  them  Rejecting  the  many  offers  of  large  jjecu- 
nlary  reward  made  to  him  for  the  use  of  his  illustrious  name  and  the 
confidence  of  his  p«opIe  in  him,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  that  he 
seek  public  office  and  preferment.  Leo.  with  great  humility  tfut  with 
dignity  and  flrmness.  set  his  face  selflessly  toward  and  lent  his  coun- 
sels as  selflessly  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  with  peace  and 
honor.  In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  great 
gentleman  that  he  was,  he  never  countenanced  nor  permitted  him- 
self or  any  member  of  his  family  to  ask  or  receive  a  single  favor  on 
the  strength  of  his  public  service,  and  that  family,  gentle  and  high- 
souled.  like  him,  in  this  as  in  all  things  else,  saw  eye  to  eye  with  him. 

Of  the  making  of  many  books  on  Robert  E.  Lee.  there  appeared, 
until  Freeman's  masterpiece  made  any  others  superfluous,  to  be  no 
end.  I  have  read  most  oi  them,  and  I  like  them  all;  but  Freeman's 
biographical  masterpiece  aside.  I  think  perhaps  I  like  best  Brad- 
ford's Lee,  the  American.  For  Bradford,  like  souled  with  Lee,  and 
writing  not  partlsanly  but  as  an  American  gentleman,  saw  and  por- 
trayed Lee  as  he  was,  a  great  American  gentleman,  who.  far  above 
sectionalism,  partisanship,  meanness,  and  hate,  or  any  kind  of  lit- 
tleness, walked  the  world  with  dignity  and  gentleness,  doing  Justice, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  his  God.» 


when  the  conflict  arose  It  was  not  as  some  think,  a  question  of 
loyalty  to  the  South,  though  that  entered  into  it.  of  course,  after 
the  Confederate  States  were  formed,  it  was  a  question  of  loyalty 
to  the  State.  And  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  high-minded 
citizens  of  Virginia,  however  loath  to  leave  the  anion,  would 
feel  compelled  to  follow  her  in  whatever  course  she  took.  There 
were  no  constitutional  subtleties  then  in  the  simple  statement  of 
Lee,  the  Unionist,  the  opponent  of  slavery  and  of  secession,  but 
the  Virginian,  '"The  Act  of  Virginia  in  withdrawing  from  the  United 
Sutes  carried  her  along  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia;  her  laws  and 
her  acts  were  binding  on  me." 

=  E^very  Confederate  soldier,  at  least  every  one  who  had  soldiered 
under  Lee  knew  and  taught  his  children  that  Lee  had  said; 
"Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  language";  "there  is  a  true 
glory  and  a  true  honor,  the  glory  of  duty  done,  the  honor  of 
Integrity  to  principle,"  and  to  his  own  son,  "I  know  that  wherever 
you  may  be  placed  you  will  do  your  duty  That  is  all  the  plesisure. 
all  the  comfort,  all  the  glory  we  can  enjoy  in  this  world." 

*  After  Lee's  death,  this  memorandum  was  found  among  his 
pap>ers:  "The  forbearing  use  of  power  does  not  only  form  a  touch- 
Stone,  but  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  enjoys  certain 
advantages  over  others  Is  a  test  of  a  true  gentleman.  The  power 
which  the  strong  have  over  the  weak,  the  magistrate  over  the 
citizen,  the  employer  over  the  employed,  the  educated  over  the 
unlettered,  the  experienced  over  the  confiding,  even  the  clever 
over  the  silly — the  forbearing  or  inoffensive  use  of  all  this  power 
or  authority,  or  a  total  abstinence  from  it  wnen  the  case  admits 
It.  will  show  the  gentleman  in  a  plain  light.  The  gentleman  does 
not  needlessly  and  unnecessarily  remind  an  offender  of  a  wrong 
he  may  have  committed  against  him.  He  cannot  only  forgive,  he 
can  forget:  and  he  strives  for  that  nobleness  of  self  and  mildness 
of  character  which  impart  sufficient  strength  to  let  the  past  be 
but  the  past.  A  true  man  of  honor  feels  humbled  himself  when  he 
cannot  help  humbling  others." 


Embodying  the  tradition  of  Individual  worth  and  responsibility  of 
love  of  country,  of  public  service,  of  gentleness  and  courage,  of  truth 
and  honor,  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  simple  but  devout  religion,  the 
tradition.  In  short,  of  the  American  gentleman.  Stratford  and  Robert 
E.  Lee  represent  the  flowering  here  of  that  great  tradition.  It  is 
precisely  because  they  do.  and  not  because  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  great 
Virginian,  a  great  Southerner,  or  even  a  great  soldier,  that  Amer- 
icans from  all  the  States  have  been  Inspired  to  restore  his  birth- 
plEice.  the  place  he  loved  so  well,  as  a  national  shrine.  For.  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  despite  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  word  by 
imitators  and  detractors,  the  cheap  "Johns  "  and  tlie  demagogs,  the 
shallow  and  the  base,  the  tradition  of  the  American  gentleman  is 
still  The  great  American  tradition.  The  American  gentleman  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach  is  still  the  Ideal  American.  And  It 
is  precisely  because  this  is  so  that  we  rememberers  are  assembled 
here  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  Lee's  death,  resolved  that  the 
tradition  of  the  American  gentleman  with  all  that  it  implies  shall 
be  honored  and  preserved.  A  tradition  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual,  that  government  exists  for  man  and  not  man  for 
government;  a  tradition  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust  and  not  a 
private  sinecure,  and  that  officials  are  the  .servants,  not  the  masters, 
of  the  people;  a  tradition  that  office  should  seek  the  man.  not  man 
the  office;  a  tradition  that  democracy  in  America  is  a  builder-up, 
not  a  leveler-down;  a  tradition  that  to  be  a  democrat  one  does  not 
have  to  be.  or  pretend  to  be.  small  and  common,  petty  and  mean, 
ignorant  and  uncultivated,  without  grace  or  dignity  of  place  or 
person  "Cultivated  mind."  said  Mirabeau  B.  I.amar  in  Texas  more 
than  100  years  ago.  "Is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy,  and  when 
guided  and  controlled  by  virtue  It  Is  the  noblest  attribute  of  man. 
It  is  the  only  dictator  that  free  men  acknowledge,  it  is  the  only 
security  that  freedom  requires."  A  tradition  that  leadership  In  a 
democracy  should  go.  not  by  class  or  .•station,  wealth  or  the  lack 
of  it.  but  by  character  and  ability;  a  tradition  of  noblesse,  that  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required;  a 
tradition  of  public  service  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation  and  not  as 
an  opportunity  for  self-seeking  and  self -serving  A  tradition  that 
endowment  of  power  Is  endowment  for  service  and  that  In  times 
which  try  men  s  souls,  it  is  the  man.  his  character  and  equipment 
for  service  and  not  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  wealth,  or 
lack  of  it.  which  determines  whether  he  shall  be  called  to  lead 

While  this  is  and  always  must  be,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free,  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It 
cannot  be  a  Just  government  cr  a  wise  government  or  a  safe  gov- 
ernment, if.  t>ecause  of  political  conditions,  only  the  dem:^ndin!»  and 
the  self-seeking,  the  demagogue  and  the  spoilsman,  are  permitted 
to  serve  It;  It  cannot  be  a  wi.se,  a  sound,  and  a  Just  government  if 
the  tradition  of  the  American  gentleman  is  allowed  to  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Federal  Housing  Activities  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  2.  1941 


RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOTEL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. LTD. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  the 
following  resolution  forwarded  to  me  by  the  California  State 
Hotel  Association,  Ltd.,  607  South  Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  protesting  against  present  overconstruction  of  multiple 
housing  as  a  material  factor  in  undermining  the  rate  struc- 
ture of  the  hotels  in  the  State,  thus  threatening  the  jobs  and 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  hotel  employees,  wiping  out  the 
savings  of  proprietors  and  investors,  and  resulting  in  lower 
standards  of  service  to  the  public : 

Whereas  today  in  the  State  of  California  the  housing  facilities 
far  exceed  the  number  necessary  to  take  care  of  Its  population; 
and 

Whereas  the  rentals  on  individual  units  in  all  classes  of  multiple 
housing  are  in  the  majority  now  too  low  to  return  costs  of  opera- 
tion, including  interest  and  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  present  overconstruction  of  multiple  housing  Is  a 
material  factor  in  undermining  the  rate  structure  of  the  hotels  in 
this  State,  thus  threatening  the  Jobs  and  livelihood  of  thousands 
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of  hotel  employees,  wiping  out  the  savings  of  proprietors  and  in- 
vestors, and  resulting  in  lower  standards  of  service  to  the  public: 
Nowi  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'^d  by  the  California  State  Hotel  Association,  in  their 
ttcenty-ninth  annual  convention,  assembled  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  OctcAier  7  to  10.  1940.  That  we  protest 
the  present  Federal  Government  policy  of  taking  tax  money  away 
from  citizens  and  using  that  money  to  go  Into  direct  competition 
with  those  citizens  and  thus  deprive  them  of  a  livelihood;  in  keep- 
ing with  this  protest,  we  urge  the  abandonment  of  Government 
plans  to  subsidize  multiple  housing  in  the  State  of  California 
whether  it  be  for  hotels,  apartment  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
bungalow  courts,  rooming  houses,  four-family  flat  buildings,  du- 
plexes, auto  camps,  or  multiple  family  dweUlngs  of  any  kind,  until 
such  time  as  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  adequate  housing 
to  take  care  of  the  population;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t>e  sent  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  Memljers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  from 
California. 


America  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Thursday,  January  2.  1941 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
Presidents  fireside  chat  the  other  night.  My  personal  re- 
action to  his  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  situation  that 
confronts  this  Nation  and  the  world  is  shown  in  the  following 
copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  the  next  day  to  the  newspapers  of 
my  district: 

The  President's  message  was  a  courageous,  statesmanlike  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  present  crisis  confronting  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  It  should  receive  serious  consideration  froni 
everyone  It  was  a  trumpet  call  for  an  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  group  to  push  our  defense  program.  All  Americans  should 
support  the  defense  program  wholeheartedly. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cemt)er  31,  1940.  presents  an  appraisal  of  the  President's 
speech  that  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  I  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  editorial  and  recommend  the 
same  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  all 
Americans,  We  should  keep  the  interests  and  future  welfare 
of  America  uppermost  In  our  minds  during  the  trying  days 
ahead  and  use  as  a  guide  to  our  actions  the  well-known 
words  "America  tlrst." 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  31.  1940] 

AN   AMERICAN   DOCTRINi: 

FVjrelgn  comment  on  President  Roosevelfs  address,  whether  it 
comes  from  friendly  or  from  hostile  quarters,  correctly  finds  In  this 
fireside  chat  of  a  winter's  Sunday  evening  one  of  the  historic 
landmarks  of  American  foreign  policy.  Berlin  is  as  much  aware  of 
that  as  London  It  cannot  faU  to  see  that  despite  the  Informality 
Of  the  occasion  Mr  Roosevelt  was  speaking  In  much  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  which  prompted  President  Monroe  to  speak 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  him;  that  he  was  speaking  with 
precisely  the  same  authority;  and  that  he.  too.  was  defining  a 
doctrine  which  commands  the  support  of  the  American  people. 
That  doctrine  is  our  determination  not  to  permit  control  of  the 
seaways  leading  to  our  coasts  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  power 
hostile  to  our  own  democratic  way  of  life  and  bent  on  Its  destruction. 

On  that  Issue  American  opinion  has  not  been  and  never  will  be 
neutral  This  is  clear  enough  today.  As  we  look  back  upon  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  which  attempted  to  prescribe  a  hard-and- 
fast  neutrality  for  the  American  people  In  any  future  war.  regard- 
less of  where  and  how  and  by  whom  it  might  be  fought  and  what 
its  impact  on  our  own  affairs  might  be.  we  see  the  essential  un- 
reahtv  of  cuch  legislation  It  was  written  for  a  war  from  which 
we  could  afford  to  stand  aloof  because  we  stood  behind  the  bulwark 
of  British  sea  power  In  the  Atlantic.  ,   „  ^ 

But  now  this  bulwark  itself  has  been  attacked  and  threatened, 
and  in  the  Presidents  words  we  face  the  possibility  of  an  Axis 
victory  which  would  mean  "a  new  and  terrible  era  in  which  the 
wl^cle' world,  our  hemisphere  included,  'ould  be  run  by  threats  of 
brute  force  '  In  these  circumstances  we  have  rediscovered  an  old 
truth— that  no  act  of  Congress  can  shape  the  fundamental  interests 
or  conscript  the  underlying  loyalties  of  the  American  people 

The  President  8  address  of  Sunday  night  will  take  Its  place  among 
the  historic  slate  papers  of  this  Nation  not  because  it  proposed  a 
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sudden  departtu-e  from  a  previously  establlslied  policy  but  because, 
with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  deep  sincerity,  it  affirmed  a  doc- 
trine intrinsically  as  old  as  the  Republic.  Abroad,  the  address  has 
had  the  attention  It  deserves  At  home,  the  response  to  it— Mr. 
Verne  Marshall  and  Senator  WHEEixa  notwlthtsanding — has  been  all 
but  unanimous.  We  now  face  the  task  of  proving  that  in  this 
test  of  strength  between  democracy  and  dictatorship  the  physical 
re.sources  of  the  United  States  can  be  made  to  count  effectively  on 
the  side  of  those  nations  defending  the  only  way  of  life  which  we 
believe  to  be  worth  living. 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  2,  1941 


RESOLUTION   FROM   CALIFORNIA   STATE    FIREMEN'S   ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution forwarded  to  me  by  the  California  State  Firemen's 
Association.  2046  Oregon  Avenue,  LiOng  peach.  Calif.,  urging 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United  States: 
Resolution    No.    12 — A    resolution    pertaining    to    conservation    of 

natural  resources 

Whereas  the  number  of  brush,  timber,  and  mountain  lires  is  In- 
creasing each  year  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  destruction  of 
timber,  scenery,  flowers,  wildlife,  natural  resources,  and  liuman  life, 
as  well  as  the  ruination  of  watersheds  and  the  creation  of  greater 
soil  erosion  plus  the  great  expense  and  danger  of  extinguishing 
such  fires;   and 

Whereas  this  matter  Is  of  such  great  Importance  not  only  to  the 
fire  service  but  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  is  ever  present  that  in  case  of  war  an 
attempt  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cause  forest 
fires;   and 

Whereas  the  topography  of  the  State  of  California  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  such  subversive  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  the 
administration  and  protection  of  175.000.000  acres  of  land  capable 
of  producing  perpetual  supplies  of  timber  and  water;  and 

Whereas  there  are  unlimited  funds  available  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  for  the  extinguishing  of  such  fires,  but  the  funds 
available  for  fire  prevention,  education,  etc..  are  extremely  limited; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Ccnvention  of  the  California  State  Firemen's  Association,  in  San 
Jose.  Calif..  September  23  to  26.  inclusive.  1940.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  so  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  may  be  protected  and  preserved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  program: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  flre-preventlon  bureau. 

2.  This  bureau  to  be  supervised  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  county 
forestry  departments  jointly  In  their  respective  areas. 

3.  The  Bureau  to  create  a  national  film  library  of  the  following 
films: 

A    Thirty-five-millimeter  shorts  for  use  In  regular  theaters. 

B  Sixteen-millimeter  shorts  for  use  in  local  fire  departments,  to 
be  shown  In  the  local  theaters,  schools,  service  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations    All  films  to  rotate  throughout  the  several  States. 

4  Speakers  schooled  in  fire  prevention  and  public  relations  to  be 
available  the  same  as  films. 

5.  Speeches  and  similar  printed  material  made  available  for  local 
speakers  that  represent  the  local  fire  departments. 

6  Suitable  window  and  car  posters  and  displays. 

7  Warning  signs  tuch  as  No  smoking,  camp-fire  warnings,  etc.. 
made  available  for  distribution  and  posting  by  local  fire  departments 
and  others;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  separate 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  United  States  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  every  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  California  be  urged  to  support  and  initiate  such  legis- 
lation necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  resolution;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  That  the  legislative  committee  of  the  California  State 
Firemen's  Association  be  instructed  to  obtain  the  services  of  some 
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Member  of  the  tTnlted  States  Congre«  bo  that  the  necessary  bill  or 
bills  wtll  be  presented  to  the  Congress  oX  the  United  States;  and  be 
tt  further 

Reiolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  California 
State  Council  of  Defense  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Unanlmoxisly  carried. 


Address  by  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19.  1940).  1941 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  four  short 
editorials,  one  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  entitled 
"In  Defense  of  America";  one  from  tH^ Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Clearing  the  Air";  one  from  the  New  York  Times. 
entitled  "A  Call  to  .Action";  and  one  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
entitled  "Appeal  to  Reason."  All  of  them  are  comments  on 
the  President's  address  over  the  radio  last   Sunday  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  1 

IN   DETENSE  OF  AMEEICA 

The  President's  address  last  night  to  the  American  people  was  one 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  career.  It  was  superb  In  its  directness. 
Its  realism,  its  courage,  and  Its  purpose.     •      •      • 

This  single  aim  to  see  facts  as  they  are.  to  preserve  the  security  of 
the  United  States  while  it  can  still  be  preserved,  to  act  while  there 
are  still  others  to  fight  the  fight  and  before  It  will  cost  rivers  of 
American  blood  to  win  It.  Is  the  one  guiding  aim  of  all  those  who 
have  been  urging  the  American  people  to  send  aid  to  Britain,  to 
face  the  Na«l  threat,  to  bestir  themselves  in  their  own  defense.  It 
was  never  better  nor  more  boldly  stated  than  by  the  President  last 
night  Its  Implications  were  never  more  emphatically  nor  mors 
frank^ly  set  forth. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post) 

CLXARXNC   THK    AIH 

Both  In  exposition  and  declaration  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  night  used 
the  plainest  language  In  his  career  on  the  present  world  conflict  and 
our  concern  In  It.  It  was  Inevitable  that  he  would  reject  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  try  to  promote  peace  between  the  British  and 
the  Nazis.     •     •     • 

There  are  those  who  would  have  welcomed  a  specific  wartime  plan 
for,  say.  shipbuilding.  No  doubt,  however,  acts  will  follow  quickly 
upon  words.  Por  In  no  previous  speech  has  the  President  made 
such  a  clear  and  tuiequlvocal  Identification  between  our  national 
Interest  and  a  Nazi  defeat.  Just  as  the  speech  will  put  fresh  heart 
Into  the  democratic  struggle  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  so  it  will 
be  noted  In  Berlin  as  evidence  that  at  last  we  don't  Intend  to  be 
intimidated  by  Nazi  resentment  against  our  aid  to  Britain,  whether 
such  resmtment  takes  the  form  of  encircling  pacts  or  darkling 
threats. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 

A    CALL    TO    ACTION 

The  President  has  once  more  made  the  sort  of  fireside  talk  that 
only  he  can  make,  and  though  many  may  differ  concerning  ques- 
tions of  emphasis  or  of  the  President's  departure  from  what  is  left 
of  diplomatic  tradition,  the  overwhelming  msjority  of  the  country 
will  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  central  Oiesis.  This  thesis  is 
that  a  victory  by  the  Axis  powers  would  mean  "a  new  and  terrible 
era  in  which  the  whole  world,  otir  hemisphere  Included,  would  be 
run  by  threats  of  brute  force.  To  survive  In  such  a  world,  wc  would 
have  to  convert  ourselves  permanently  Into  a  militaristic  power  on 
the  basis  of  a  war  eooncmy."  Prom  this  the  President  draws  the 
only  poosible  oonclxislon,  that  "there  is  far  less  chance  of  the  United 
States  getting  into  war  if  we  do  all  we  can  now  to  support  the 
nations  defending  themselves  against  attack  by  the  Axis  than  If  we 
acquiesce  In  their  defeat,  submit  tamely  to  an  Axis  victory,  and  wait 
our  turn  to  be  the  ohject  of  attack  in  another  war  later  on." 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun) 

APPEAL    TO    REASON 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  of  last  night  was  a  powerful  appeal  lo  the 
people  of  the  United  States  The  President  stated.  In  words  more 
simple  and  more  direct  than  any  he  has  hitherto  used,  the  essential 
and  perhaps  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  philosophy  of 
the  Axis  powers  and  those  of  this  country.  More  calmly,  more  ob- 
jectively than  hitherto,  he  made  It  clear— so  clear  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  any  American  citizen  Is  so  dull  as  not  to  understand — 
that  Great  Britain  Is  now  fighting  oixr  battle:  that  In  a  sense,  at 
once  imminent  and  cmincus.  Great  Britain  Is  our  fii-st  line  of  de- 
fense against  a  ruthless   implacable  force. 

Rational  people  throughout  the  country  will  endorse  every  Indi- 
cation which  Mr.  Rootevelt  gave  last  night  of  the  course  he  believes 
the  country  should  follow  They  will  await  impatiently  his  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  means  which  he  proposes  we  should  take  to 
reach  the  end  in  view. 


Conciliation  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OK    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  2  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19,  1940). 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  R    STEELMAN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  because  of  Its  gen- 
eral public  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Concilia- 
tion and  Defense,'  delivered  by  Director  John  R.  Steelman,  of 

i  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  on  Thursday,  December  12.  1940. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I       All  of  us  recognize  that  a  basis  of  harmony  between  management 

j  and  labor — a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  working  to- 
gether— is  a  necessary,  a  primary  condition  of  anything  like  fall 
effectiveness  of  our  indtistrial  machine.     If  industrial  peace  is  de- 

.    sirable  In  more  normal  times  (and  all  of  us,  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

,   believe  that  it  is)   it  is,  of  course,  doubly  so  in  the  prosecution  of 

j    our  defense  program. 

I        But    the    desire    for   strong    internal   unity   can    be    no   more   Im- 

j   portant  than  the  means  and  the  determination  to  attain  that  unity. 
Our  determination,  already  strong,  is  growing  in  strength  through 

'  the  unanimity  of  all  responsible  Americans  What  about  the  means 
and  methods? 

Basically — and  so  unavoidably  as  to  preclude  any  qiiibbling — we 

'  have  a  choice  of  two  methods  in  attempting  to  make  effective  our 
determination  that  the  task  to  which  we  have  set  ourselves  shall 

I    go  forward  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  because  of  labor-man- 

j    agement  disagreements. 

The  first  method  is  that  of  government's  telling  (or  rather,  of 
some  persons'  in  government  telling)  management  and  labor  what 
to  do — teUlng  them  what  the  terms  of  their  agreements  shall  be. 
This  Is  the  method  of  compulsion.  It  has  never  appeared  on  our 
national  scene. 

The  other  method  Is  that  of  agreements  voluntarily  arrived  at 
between  management  and  labor,  with  government  intervening  only 
as  a  friendly  guide  and  adviser  when  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
public  Interest  and  the  interest  of  the  parties  themselves  This  is 
the  method  of  free  enterprise,  free  labor,  and  responsible  self-gov- 
ernment. It  is  of  this  method,  particularly  In  relation  to  our 
defense  program,  that  I  wish  to  speak  today 

We  Americans  have  long  been  committed  to  a  system  of  volun- 
tary, democratic  adju.stment  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  management — not  only  as  a  reflection  of  ova  other 
democratic  processe<5  but  because  we  have  believed  that  democratic 
adjustments  are  the  most  effective  adjustments;  for  labor,  for  man- 
agement, and  for  the  great  general  public  which,  in  the  final 
analysis.  Is  Itself  composed  of  management  and  labor. 

That  public^workers  and  managers — provided  back  in  1913. 
through  its  chosen  representatives  In  Congress,  for  our  method  of 
adjusting  labor  disputes.  In  the  act  which  created  a  Federal 
Department  of  Labor.  Congress  provided: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  whenever  in  his  Judgment 
the  Interests  of  Industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done" 

I        It  is  from  this  assignment  of  duty  to  a  member  of  the  Presiden- 
tial  Cabinet  that   the   United   States   Conciliation   Service    springs. 
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And  It  w.-is  to  this  a.ssignment  of  duty  that  the  member  of  the 
National  Defeiif^e  Advisory  Commission,  who  is  head  of  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Latwr  and  Employment,  referred  when,  in  a 
recent  radio  broadcast,  he  was  asked  what  agencies  were  used  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  affecting  national  defense.     He  replied: 

"First  of  all.  we  use  the  agency  that  was  created  by  the  Congress 
to  adjust  indu.strial  disputes.  That  is  the  Division  of  Conciliation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Lalxir.  I  have  also  hud  the 
aid  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission" 

Your  Government's  organization  for  industrial  peace  under  the 
defense  program  is.  in  essence,  the  same  orRanlzation  which  has 
functioned  within  the  Department  of  Labor  since  its  very  btginnlng. 
There  have  been  expansion  and  personnel  and  administrative  im- 
provement during  the  years,  of  course,  but  the  basic,  democratic, 
ncncompulsory  .spirit  which  vmderlies  all  the  activitiee  of  the 
Service  h:is  not  changed. 

From  its  inceptl(;n  and  until  he  died  in  1937.  the  service  was 
headed  by  the  late  Honorable  Hugh  L  Kerwln  During  that  period 
and  since  I  became  director,  the  service  has  been  active  In  approxi- 
mately 27.000  situations  involving  apprcximatoly  22,000.000  per- 
sons. During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1940.  we  handled 
3.751  ca.ses  in  which  more  than  1,145,000  men  and  women  were 
directly  involved 

We  have  a  .=mall  administrative  staff  In  Washington  to  direct  the 
work  of  our  80  ccmmissioners  of  conciliation.  So  far  as  their 
number  will  jjermlt,  we  try  to  have  at  least  1  of  these  com- 
missioners stationed  at  or  near  the  principal  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  country.  By  careful  planning,  we  are  usu- 
ally able  to  make  the  services  of  a  commissioner  available  wherever 
we  can  be  of  greatest  assistance. 

You  see,  their  services  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  industry  or 
group  of  industries.  Wherever  In  the  United  States  relations  be- 
tween management  and  men  are — or  threaten  to  be — under  strain, 
you  are  llkeiy  to  find  a  commissioner  of  conciliation  striving  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment 

We  send  these  men  into  a  situation  at  the  request  of  labor,  of 
management,  or  of  some  responsible  public  representative  such  as 
the  governor  or  mayor.  Where  there  is  a  particularly  serious  situa- 
tion, we  may  of  our  own  accord  enter  the  picture  However,  the 
basically  democratic  character  of  our  set-up  and  procedure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal  obligati(jn  whatever  for  any 
man  or  group  of  men  to  accept  our  assistance.  And  yet.  during  all 
last  year,  our  services  were  never  once  rejected. 

In  order  better  to  coordinate  and  expedite  the  activities  of  our 
commissioners,  we  completed  last  year  arrangements  for  regional 
sui>ervtsion  of  their  work  There  are  now  four  regional  supervising 
commissionors  of  conciliation,  stationed  officially  in  Washington, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  regular  a.ssign- 
ments  of  commis.sioners  and.  by  mall,  wire  telephone,  and  per- 
sonal travel,  keeping  in  touch  with  developments  in  the  regions 
into  which,  for  purposes  of  increased  administrative  efficiency,  we 
have  divided  the  country. 

Tins  regional  organization,  while  it  was  put  into  operation  prior 
to  initiation  of  the  defense  program,  ha.s  greatly  facilitated  th*? 
prompt  assignment  of  our  conciliators  to  handle  disputes  and 
incipient  disputes  under  that  program. 

Wlihin  a  few  days  after  establishment  of  the  Defen.se  Advisory 
Commis-sion.  a.s  you  probably  know,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  desip;- 
nated  seven  cjf  our  best  and  most  experienced  comml.ssioners  to 
work  with  management  and  labor  in  certain  vital  industries;  steel, 
shiphiulding.  oil.  rubt>er  and  chemicals,  aviation  manufacturing, 
machine  tools,  and  building  construction  It  was  our  announced 
policy  and  has  been  our  actual  practice  to  have  these  men  in  such 
steady  contact  and  consultation  with  all  the  parties  Involved  as  to 
enable  them  not  only  to  deal  with  actual  disputes  but.  by  encourag- 
ing the  correction  of  any  troublesome  situations,  to  nip  incipient 
disputes  in  the  bud. 

But  these  seven  industries,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the  busi- 
ness grcup.s  upxin  which  depends  the  progress  of  national  defense. 
The  flow  of  work  and  materials  In  one  or  more  of«the  seven  key 
Industries  might  be  vitally  impeded  by  a  serious  interruption  in 
any  of  the  many  other  industries  which  directly  supply  or  aJect 
them. 

Consequently,  at  the  time  of  the  designation  of  the  seven  key 
conciliators,  we  determined  that.  Insofar  as  possible,  any  other 
commissioner  assigned  to  a  situation  Involving  defense  would  work 
on  that  situation,  unimpeded  by  the  burden  of  other  cases,  until 
he  had  guided  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  fact  that,  for 
many  years,  all  our  commissioners  have  had  to  carry  assignments 
ranging  from  five  to  eight  cases  concurrently  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  our  carrying  out  this  policy. 

It  works  .something  like  this: 

We  receive  notice^  -from  management,  from  labor,  from  a  mem- 
ber of  our  own  staff,  from  any  responsible  party — that  there  is 
Imminent  pr.ispect  of  a  strike  In  a  plant  engaged  in  the  defense 
program  Will  the  Conciliation  Service  lend  a  hand  in  an  effort 
to  avert  a  stoppage  of  operation? 

The  matter  is  Immediately  turned  over  to  the  supervising  com- 
missioner of  the  region  involved.  The  supervising  commissioner 
has  always  before  him  (as  well  as  In  his  mind)  an  up-to-the- 
minute  schedule  and  record  of  assignments  of  the  commissioners  in 
his  territory.  It  is  usually  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  he  is  in 
toxich  with  a  qualified  commissioner  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  plant  in  question.  (All  the  riiembers  of  our  organlzaUon,  by 
the  way,  are  required  to  keep  the  Washington  office  so  Informed  of 


their  programs  and  any  changes  therein  that  they  may  be  reached 

on  a  few  minutes'  notice.) 

"But  what  shall  I  do  about  the  six  other  cases  to  which  I  am 
already  assigned?  "  the  commissioner  may  inquire.  "I  have  a  con- 
ference scheduled  on  one  of  them  for  2  hours  from  now." 

"Very  well,"  says  his  regional  supervisor.  "Drop  those  other 
cases.  We  are  arranging  to  have  them  handled  by  other  comnUe- 
sloners.  Your  Job  is  to  get  to  this  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  Will 
It  be  convenient  for  you  to  arrange  for  a  change  In  that  conference 
schedule  or  will  it  save  you  time  in  getting  in  on  your  new  case 
if  we  take  care  of  that  from  this  office?" 

If  the  plant  is  in  the  same  or  a  nearby  town,  the  commissioner 
assigned  is  usually  in  contact  with  all  the  parties  almost  immedi- 
ately. If  not,  the  use  of  the  first  available  plane  or  train  makes  his 
arrival  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours. 

Long  before  this,  however,  the  Washington  office,  in  following  out 
our  policy  of  closest  possible  cooperation,  has  relayed  information 
on  the  situation  to  both  the  Defense  Advisory  Commission  and  the 
War  or  Navy  Department,  depending  upon  which  is  involved  Our 
work  in  conjunction  with  these  Departments  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  ihe  designation  of  one  of  cu-  especially  trained  and 
equipped  commissioners  to  act  as  liaison  officer  with  them  on 
Government  contracts. 

Let  us  tnke   a  typical  case; 

There  were  many  controversial  i.ssues.  but  the  conciliator,  largely 
through  long  experience,  was  able  to  boil  them  down  to  two  basic 
points,  failure  to  agree  upon  which  was  hindering  renewal  of  the 
contract  which  had  been  signed  a  year  before  by  the  company  and 
tlie  union. 

First  was  tlie  question  of  vacations  with  pay.  The  old  agree- 
ment had  provided  that  each  employee  who  had  been  on  the  pay 
roll  for  2  years  was  to  receive  a  1-wcek  vacation.  At  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  that  agreement  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees 
had  more  than  2  years  of  service  and  the  matter  had  been  quite 
fcimple. 

Since  then,  however,  demands  on  the  plant  had  greatly  In- 
creased- to  the  extent  of  requiring  a  productive  force  almost  double 
that  which  had  been  working  when  the  old  agreement  was  signed. 
The  new  employees  were  requesting  the  right  to  a  1-week  vacation 
for  all  who  had  concluded  a  year's  work. 

There  was  considerable  merit  to  this  demand.  All  the  employees 
were  working  at  top  speed  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  goods  rolling  out 
as  smoothly  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  management  was 
keenly  appreciative  of  this  and  reccgnizcd  that  a  week  of  rest  and 
change  would  bring  each  employee  back  to  the  plant  with  renewed 
energy  and  greater  zest  for  the  task  at  hand.  And.  even  before  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  vacation,  the  employee  would  be  buoyed  up 
by  anticipaticn  of  it. 

The  real  stumbling  block,  it  was  felt,  was  the  morale  of  the 
employees  with  more  than  a  year  of  service.  Would  they  not  resent 
this  "leveling  off"  process,  as  it  might  be  called?  Might  there  not 
be  feeling  against  the  removal  of  a  treasured  and  accepted  premium 
for  length  of  faithtul  service? 

This  was  worked  out  at  the  third  conference  attended  by  manage- 
ment and  union  offlcials  and  the  Commissioner  of  Conciliation.  It 
was  provided  that  employees  with  1  year's  service  receive  a  vacation 
of  1  week  Employees  with  5  years  of  service  would  receive  3  weeks. 
All  those  with  service  of  more  than  1  year  but  less  than  S  were  to 
receive  1  week  for  the  first  year  and  2  days  for  every  additional  year 
up  to  5. 

Not  the  millennium,  perhaps;  not  what  the  employees  would  have 
wished  nor  what  the  management  would  have  preferred  to  be  able 
to  give.  But  a  notable  contribution  to  improved  morale  and  pro- 
ductive eflicienry. 

The  other  point  concerned  wage  rates.  The  employees  were  ask- 
ing for  increases  of  upward  of  10  percent.  The  Commissioner's 
discussion,  however,  brought  clearly  into  the  open  what  the  man- 
agement had  failed  to  realize — that  the  employees  were  apprehen- 
sive of  signing  a  contract  to  cover  a  year  during  which  they  feared 
the  cost  of  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  might  be  greatly 
increased. 

When  this  had  been  made  clear,  a  clause  was  worked  out  and 
agreed  upon  which,  recognizing  the  national  emergency,  provided 
for  definite  upward  adjustments  of  wage  rates  if  the  cost  of  Uving 
should  advance  during  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement 

As  an  additional  precaution  in  the  interests  of  sustained  opera- 
tions, the  conciliator  suggested  and  obtained  the  agreement  of  both 
parties  to  a  provision  that,  if  they  themselves  were  at  any  time 
unable  to  adjust  a  dispute  over  the  Interpretation  of  any  part  of  the 
contract,  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

I  might  add  that  agreement  provisions  of  t^is  type  are  becoming 
increasingly  common.  As  for  the  choice  of  arbitrator,  where  no 
Individual  is  specified,  it  is  frequently  provided  that  the  Concilia- 
tion Service,  upon  request,  shall  designate  some  neutral  person. 
A  survey  last  year  of  over  800  agreements  in  our  files  disclosed  that 
62  percent  contained  provisions  for  arbitration. 

What  the  situation  Is  with  regard  to  the  thousands  of  labor  agree- 
ments throughout  the  country,  of  course,  we  have  not  the  research 
facilities  to  determine.  It  may  be  significant,  however,  that 
scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  our  being  notified  by  the  parties 
to  some  agreement  that  they  have  a  misunderstanding  and  that, 
according  to  their  agreement,  which  we  may  never  have  seen  before, 
we  are  expected  to  furnish  or  designate  an  abrltrator. 

Less  than  2  days  after  we  had  been  informed  of  the  situation,  the 
Commissioner  phoned  to  his  regional  supervisor  that  a  complete 
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agreement  had  been  reached  without  any  Interruption  of  opera- 
tions This  Iniormatlon  was  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Conciliation  Service  to  the  War  Department  and  the  Defense 
Advisory  Commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  bad  been  Informed 
of  the  progress  of  negotiations  the  day  befcH-e,  since  we  require 
our  commissioners  to  phone  or  telegraph  to  us  dally  reports  on 
all  defense  situations.  Then,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  Interested 
agencies  Informed,  the  Service  relays  any  pertinent  data  on  the 
cases. 

It  is  our  policy  to  keep  both  the  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
and  the  War  or  Navy  Department  closely  and  constantly  Informed 
of  the  status  and  progress  of  every  situation  which  involves  the 
defense  program. 

It  .should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter arbitrarily  to  label  situations  defense  or  nondefense.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  Government  contracts,  for  example,  can- 
not be  controlling,  if  only  because  so  many  of  the  enterprises  which 
are  viUlly  and  immediately  tied  In  with  the  progress  of  defense  are 
not  operating  under  Government  contracts 

As  I  have  said,  we  give  priority  to  defense  cases.  And  we  try. 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  imfKwtance  of  an 
enterprise  or  operation  to  the  defen.se  program,  to  resolve  that 
doubt  in  favor  of  a  tie-up  with  defense  and  a  consequent  deserv- 
ing of  special  treatment. 

But  we  try  also  to  give  this  priority  to  defense  situations  with- 
out any  impairment  of  the  regular  service  rendered  in  the  many 
other  cases  throughout  the  country  which  come  to  our  attention 
every    day.     So    far    at    least,    I    can    honestly    say    that    we    have 

Not  all  of  our  cases,  of  course,  are  so  simple  as  the  one  I  have 
outlined.  But  by  far  the  great  majority  of  situations  are  settled 
peaceably  and  qiUetly  and,  almply  because  they  are  not  news,  are 
rarely  heard  of  by  the  public.  It  is  the  exceptions  which  attract 
attention  and.  now  and  then,  contribute  to  what  might  well  be 
called  a  state  of  public  alarm. 

This  Is  understandable.  An  employer,  for  example,  who  tries  to 
break  a  union  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  union  which  fails  to  live  up 
to  a  contract  to  which  It  has  pledged  itself — these  are  news. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  American  unions  which  regard  a  signed 
agreement  as  a  sacred  bond,  the  vast  majority  of  employers  who 
want  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law.  who. 
recognizing  collective  bargaining  as  an  effective  instrument  of  good 
human  relations,  approach  the  problems  of  collective  bargaining 
with  the  same  open-minded,  reasonaole  attitudes  with  which  they 
approach  their  customers — these  are  not  news  and.  naturally,  rarely 
figure  in  the  radio  broadcasts  and  newspaper  headlines.  As  a 
result,  the  public  has  only  a  limited  picture  of  the  growth  and 
success  of  peaceful  collective  bargaining  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  have  said,  for  example,  that  last  year  the  Conciliation  Service 
handled  more  than  3,700  cases  directly  Involving  over  1.145.000 
people.  But  by  no  means  were  all  of  these  cases  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. Some  involved  requests  for  arbitration.  Some  were  requests 
for  technical  services  and  information.  Others  were  threatened 
strikes — situations  where  a  steppage  had  actually  been  voted  upon 
or  where  we  had  deflxilte  indication  that  a  stoppage  was  imminent — 
and  controversies — situations  which  had  not  yet  advanced  to  such 
pressing  and  serious  stages.  In  addition,  throughout  the  year  both 
our  Washington  staff  and  our  commissioners  in  the  field  were  con- 
sulted by  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  on  their 
problems. 

Through  all  our  work  of  the  past  few  yeaurs  there  has  been  clearly 
discernible  a  definite  shift  from  the  former  emphasis  on  conciliation 
as  a  remedy  to  the  new,  growing,  and  more  practical  concept  of 
preventive  conciliation  as  a  p)Ositive  Instrument  of  industrial  peace. 

Credit  for  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  single  organ- 
ization or  individual.  We  have  had,  In  Increasing  measure,  the 
sustained  cooperation  of  American  labor  organizations  and  business 
managements.  It  was  largely  such  cooperation  which  enabled  us 
last  year  to  prevent  from  becoming  stoppages  of  work  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  threatened  strikes  which  were  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Natvirally  we  cannot  do  this  alone.  We  cannot  continue  and 
extend  this  work  without  continuance  and  extension  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  parties  to  Industry  which  makes  it  possible. 

We  are.  as  I  have  stated  many  times,  not  a  law-enforcement 
organization.  The  Conciliation  Service  is  Just  what  its  name  im- 
plies— a  service  agency.  We  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  Important  developments  throughout  the  country,  with- 
out unduly  prying  Into  the  affairs  of  management  and  labor. 

I  think  It  is  largely  because  of  our  noncompulsory  set-up  that 
there  Is  svtch  almost  universal  willingness  to  accept  the  friendly 
assistance  which  we  hold  out  to  both  parties.  If  I  were  to  be  asked, 
however,  to  make  one  suggestion  to  labor  and  management  for  the 
most  effective  preventive  utilization  of  that  assistance.  It  would  be 
this —  , 

"Call  on  us.  ao  far  as  possible.  In  the  early  stages.  Help  us  to  help 
you  before  and  not  after  a  stoppage  of  operations." 

Once  notified.  It  is  our  Job  to  render  the  most  expeditious  service 
possible  in  helping  you  to  reach  your  own  agreements  with  each 
other  on  any  controversial  Issues. 

A  word  about  arbitration.  There  Is  so  much  confusion  concern- 
ing arbitration  and  conciliation  as  methods  of  adjusting  labor  dis- 
putes that  I  should  like  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two. 
Voluntary  arbitration  Is  the  adjudication  of  some  disputed  point  or 
points  by  a  third  person  or  group  of  persons  whose  award  the  con- 
tending parties  have  agreed  to  accept.     Thus,  as  most  of  us  here 


today  know.  It  Is  quite  different  from  conciliation,  which  at  no  time 
Involves  the  rendering  of  any  decision  by  any  third  party. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  favorable  trend  to  the  inclusion  In 
agreements  of  provisions  for  arbitration  of  any  disputed  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  those  agreements.  There  is  another  type  of 
arbitration  about  which  considerable  misunderstanding  exists. 
This  is  the  arbitration  not  of  the  application  or  meaning  of  an 
existing  agreement  but  of  what  some  agreement,  as  yet  uncon- 
duded.  shall  be. 

Conciliation  is  not  always  effective.  Sometimes  all  the  efforts  of 
the  best  conciliator  fall  short  of  developing  a  final  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  a  controversy.  In  these  comparatively  rare 
cases,  the  conciliator  will  usually  encourage  the  parties  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  point  or  points  on  which,  even  with  his  assistance, 
they  cannot  come  to  agreement.  He  encourages  them.  In  short,  to 
agree  to  arbitrate. 

Arbitration  of  this  type  Is  often  quite  valuable  and  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  parties  whenever  a  dispute  cannot  be 
settled  by  other  means.  There  are.  however,  limitations  to  its 
usefulness  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  our  efforts  for  positive, 
constructive  peace  in  the  industrial  field. 

It  has  been  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the  Conciliation 
Service  over  many  years  that  a  solution — a  genuine  agreement — - 
reached  by  the  parties  themselves  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  decision 
handed  down  by  any  outside  party,  no  matter  how  well  Informed 
and  conscientious  and  impartial  that  outside  party  may  be. 

As  for  compulsory  arbitration.  I  am  imequivocally  opposed  to  it 
or  to  anything  which  would  lead  in  that  direction. 

It  is.  I  believe,  the  antithesis  of  the  whole  American  way  of  doing 
things.  It  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  neither  management, 
labor,  nor  the  public  Entirely  aside  from  the  important  question 
of  possibility  and  methods  of  enforcement,  it  would,  if  enforced, 
make  dubious  contribution  to  efficiency. 

Consider,  for  example,  only  one  aspect  of  the  difficulties  it  would 
present  to  management. 

Almost  inevitably,  there  would  be  widespread  weakening  of  those 
present  Incentives  to  give  and  take  and  to  reason  things  out 
which  are  at  once  the  mtans  and  the  fruits  of  conciliation 

The  resviltant  large,  and  probably  steadily  Increasing,  number  of 
ca.ses  carried  to  such  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  very  nature  of 
arbitration  work  itself,  when  discharged  with  even  a  modicum  of 
conscientiousness,  would  mean  that  the  board  or  agency  or  i>erson8 
charged  with  such  power  and  responsibility  would  be  getting  further 
and  further  behind  schedule.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  many 
awards  or  decisions  extending  retroactively  over  long  periods 

In  consequence,  at  least  where  wages  were  Involved,  management 
would  be  struggling  along  In  the  decidedly  unbusinesslike  position 
of  not  knowing  current  operating  costs  over  equally  lone  periods. 

No  man  could  be  more  conscious  than  I  of  the  desirability  of  a 
high  level  of  industrial  peace.  I  have  seen  at  fairly  close  range.  I 
think,  as  many  strikes  and  lock-outs  as  almost  anyone  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  something,  too.  of  what  they  cost  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public.  I  have  devoted  a  good  part  of  my  own 
working  life  to  the  task,  the  businesslike  ta.«k.  of  fostering  greater 
understanding  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  direct  work 
in  America's  mills  and  factories  and  stores  and  offices 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that  such  understanding — and  the  good  will  and 
efficiency  which,  without  it.  are  well-nigh  impossible — can  be  fur- 
thered by  compulsion,  by  a  very  shackling  of  all  the  human  t>elngs. 
from  top  to  bottom,  behind  our  machinery  and  resources. 

You  cannot  legislate  peace.  You  cannot  prescribe  harmony.  You 
cannot  decree  cooperation 

What  Is  needed  is  a  more  jwsitive  concept  of  Industrial  peace. 
Any  peace  worth  the  name  embraces  far  more  than  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  surface  manifestations  of  strife. 

It  is  for  us.  free  management  and  free  labor,  to  demonstrate  that 
freedom  and  efficiency  are  not  incompatible — that,  rather,  the 
highest  efficiency  depends  upon  freedom. 

It  Is  attained  by  men  and  women  who  set  themselves,  cheerfully 
and  of  their  own  volition,  to  the  tasks  of  earning  a  livelihood  and. 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  contributing  to  the  defense  of  their 
homes,  their  country,  and  their  cherished  system  and  visible  symbola 
d  self-government. 

War,  Bankruptcy,  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  2  (legislative  day  oj  Tuesday.  November 

19,  1940). 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  GREELEY   (COLO  )    BOOSTER 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso 
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an  editorial  from  the  Greeley  Booster,  of  Greeley.  Colo.,  on 
War.  Bankruptcy.  Dictatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Greeley  (Colo  )  Booster  of  December  27,  1940] 

WAK.  aANKairPTT.  DICTATOaSHIPI 

Before  we  declared  war  against  Germany  on  April  6.  1917.  we  hiad 
sold  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  materials  to  the  European  nation* 
Involved  In  the  Great  War.  We  were  the  richest  Nation  on  earth. 
Then  we  got  Into  the  war  ourselves  and  spent  all  this  money  and  a 
great  deal  besides;  and  when  the  shouting  was  all  over,  we  possessed 
great  pyramids  of  pneumatic  dollars. 

In  1929  some  unkind  person  stuck  a  pin  in  the  pyramid  and  the 
air  Just  flzssed  out  of  It.  All  we  had  left — In  the  final  sense — were  a 
lot  of  debts  which  other  nations  owed  us  and  which  these  nations 
could  not.  or  would  not.  pay.  The  result  was  unfriendliness  and 
friction,  with  added  heat  in  the  constant  international  economic 
warfare 

Some  say  that  we  got  what  we  deserved  because  we  made  money 
by  selling  war  materials  to  beUigerents  But  this  practice  is  as  old 
as  war  Itself,  and  as  universal.  To  sell  to  belligerents  constitutes 
a  temptation  which  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  resist 

Today  many  Americans  believe  we  should  plunge  InUj  this  war 
as  we  did  into  the  last.  These  p>eople  are.  for  the  most  part,  sincere 
patriots.  The  only  criticism  which  can  be  Justly  leveled  at  the  really 
sincere  members  of  this  school  of  thought  is  that  they  seem  to  for- 
get the  difficulties  which  confronted  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  its 
participation  In  the  last  war.  They  forget  the  crashing  banks,  the 
despairing  victims  of  newborn  poverty,  the  suicides,  the  staggering 
bread  lines,  and  the  suffering  vmemployed.  They  forget  that  this 
country  stood  close  to  the  brink  of  economic  ruin  They  forget  the 
days  when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  closed  the  Nation's  banks  and  saved 
the  country  frcim  complete  collapse.  They  forget  how  many  billions 
Of  dollars  the  Government  has  had  to  add  to  our  national  debt  in 
order  to  get  us  even  halfway  back  on  our  feet  again 

This  won't  happen  the  second  time.  We  are  not  a  debt-free  na- 
tion, as  we  practically  were  In  1917.  We  owe  nearly  $50,000,000,000 
today;  and  If  we  get  Into  this  war,  we  may  owe  one  hundred  and 
fifty  billion  before  It  is  over.  Maybe  we  could  stand  even  that  If 
our  economic  machine  was  runrung  smoothly  and  efficiently,  but  we 
could  not  stand  It  if  half  our  working  population  was  employed  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  munitions  factories  and  if  we  suddenly  had  to 
put  all  these  people  back  to  work  in  regular  Industry  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

There  could  be  Just  one  result — bankruptcy  This  would  mean 
social  and  political  disorder  which  would  demand  the  strong  arm  of 
a  dictator  to  quell  That  would  spell  the  end  of  the  greatest  system 
the  world  has  yet  devised — democracy.  It  would  mean  the  death  of 
the  capitalistic  principle  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  It  would 
mean  socialism — the  state  predominant:  the  people  subservient 

The  American  people  almost  universally  want  to  help  Britain 
to  win  this  war,  and  when  it  la  over  they  want  to  help  Europe  out 
of  the  hole  which  ;t  has  dug  for  itself— before  Moscow  fills  it  up. 
There  Is  a  way  to  accomplish  each  of  these  purposes 

First  Continue  our  present  program  of  supplylni?  Britain  with 
food  and  war  materials  at  an  increasing  tempo;  and  if  she  runs  out 
of  money  and  won't  trade  her  islands  which  lie  close  to  our  coast. 
give  her  money  to  carry  on;  don't  lend  it  and  thus  cau.se  enmity 
later  on 

Second  Keep  out  of  the  war  and  try  to  maintain  our  regular 
Industry  as  close  to  normal  as  possible.  When  the  war  comes  to 
an  end  we  will  be  i»  "going  concern"  and  may  be  able  to  absorb  in 
regular  Industry  many  of  those  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  in  the  war 
industries 

The  world  will  be  frantically  fn  need  of  a  rich  "going  "  nation 
when  this  war  ends,  and  America  owes  it  to  the  human  race  to  l>e 
prepared  to  "cushion  the  fall"  when  it  surely  comes. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  Amerlcaiis  have  built  a  great  nation  which  has 
already  got  a  150-year  start  in  the  right  direction  We  have 
acquired  farms,  shops,  businesses,  private  homes,  automobiles,  bank 
balances,  personal  Independence,  and  happiness.  Shall  we  bank- 
rupt our  country  and  hand  all  this  over  to  the  state  to  run  for 
us.  and  we  ourselves  become  Just  "numbers"?  We  hate  the  dic- 
tators for  making  numbers"  of  their  people;  and  yet  dictators  are 
nothing  more  than  "receivers"  for  bankrupt  nations. 


Celebration  of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  2,  1941 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  accorded  me. 
I  submit  this  statement  touching  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Aviation  Day.  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  December 


17,  1940.  A  most  interesting  and  helpful  observance  pro- 
gram was  presented  by  the  Aviation  Defense  Association.  & 
patriotic  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  Its 
president  is  Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  United  States  Army,  retired.  It 
has  for  one  of  its  several  purposes  the  promotion  of  the  policy 
of  adequate  air  defense  for  the  American  nations,  and  espe- 
cially addresses  it^lf  to  youth  (Education  in  aviation  matters. 

By  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  December 
17  has  been  designated  as  Pan  American  Aviation  Day;  and 
this  for  reasons  that  will  hereinafter  appear. 

The  program  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association.  Just  re- 
ferred to,  was  presented  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  the  afternoon  of  December  17.  and  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School  the  evening  of  that 
day.  Both  presentations,  of  course,  were  free  to  the  attend- 
ing public.  A  notable  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  the  out- 
standing moving-picture  film  entitled  "Aviation  Memories," 
compiled  by  Capt.  Bruce  Eytinge.  of  aviation  fame.  The 
showing  was  directed  by  Captain  Eytinge.  assisted  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Towner,  of  the  Aviation  Defense  organization.  The  film 
has  sound  effects,  and  at  both  auditoriums,  where  several 
showings  were  given,  it  evoked  the  greatest  interest.  "Hie 
first  scenes  were  views  of  the  design  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  of  a  projected 
flying  machine;  and  these  were  followed  by  exhibition  flights 
of  the  balloon  eras;  and  these,  in  turn,  by  many  original 
moving-picture  shots  of  pioneer  and  first-flight  efforts  of  the 
heavier-than-air  machine  age.  Balloon  and  heavier-than- 
air  machine  flights  in  Paris,  made  by  Alberto  Santos-Dumont, 
were  revealed  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first 
actually  successful  flight  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine — that 
made  by  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C,  on  the 
17th  of  December  1903.  Then  there  were  moving-picture 
scenes  of  the  first  flights  in  such  a  machine  by  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  of  early  flights 
by  Roy  Knabenshue  and  various  other  pioneer  aviators.  The 
series  closed  with  various  flashes  of  World  War  aces  and 
scenes.  All  in  all,  this  film  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  moving-picture  compilation,  from  a  histori- 
cal standpoint,  which  has  ever  been  made  as  regards  the 
subject  of  aviation,  and  great  credit  is  due  Captain  Eytinge 
for  his  long,  arduous,  and  successful  work  in  assembling  the 
original  material  involved. 

At  the  Department  of  Commerce  auditorium,  in  addition 
to  the  showings  of  the  film,  addresses  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  pan-American  aviation  defense  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Ccngres.sman  Joshua  L.  Johns,  and 
former  Congressman  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  construction  period  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Thatcher  also  delivered  an  address 
at  the  showing  of  the  film  at  th(>  Roosevelt  High  School  audi- 
torium, ^n  the  Congressional  Record  of  December  23-26  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin,  Congressman 
Johns,  appears,  and  that  of  Mr.  Thatcher  is  included 
herewith. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  program  which  was 
observed  at  both  auditoriums  was  the  singing  to  the  air  "God 
Bless  America"  of  the  words  of  a  song  written  by  Mr.  Thatcher 
entitled  'Wings  Over  the  Americas."  This  is  also  included  in 
this  extension  and  follows  Mr.  Thatcher's  address.  There  was 
also  sung  the  well-known  song,  Wings  Over  America. 

It  is  believed  that  the  presentation  of  such  programs  at  this 
particular  period  of  crisis  in  world  affairs  constitutes  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  tremendously  important  subject 
of  domestic  and  pan-American  air  defense,  and  the  action  of 
the  Aviation  Defense  Association  is  to  be  commended.  This 
organization  also  has  to  its  credit  the  initiation  and  successful 
sponsorship  of  the  congressional  legislation  designating 
August  19  of  each  year — anniversary  of  the  birth  of  OrviUe 
Wright — as  Aviation  Day  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thatcher's  address  follows: 

ADDRESS     or     FORMER     CONCRZSSMAN     MATmiCC     H.     THATCHES     ON     PAN 
AMERICAN    AVIATION    DAT.    DECEMBER    17,    I»4  0 

We  celebrate  this,  the  17th  day  of  Dorcmber.  as  Pan  American 
Aviation    Day    because    the    Congress    of    the    United    States,    by 
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appropriate  enactment,  has  so  declared  It.  The  Congress  had  in  mind 
at  least  two  purposes;  One.  that  of  pan- American  solidarity;  and  the 
other,  the  stressing  of  the  need  for  building  up  the  aviation  forces — 
and  partlctilarly  those  of  a  military  character — In  all  the  American 
nation'.  The  date  selected  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  successful  flight  on  December  17.  1903.  of  a  heavier-than-alr 
machine— that  of  the  Wright  brothers  (Wilbur  and  Orville)  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "fathers  of  flight."'  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N  C  This 
practical  demonstration  gave  a  powerful  Impetus  to  aviation,  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  the  mightiest 
advance  the  science  had  ever  ki:own. 

Back  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  flight  were  hundreds  of  years  of  aviation 
effort  During  the  fotu-  centuries  which  preceded  it  two  great  dreams 
had  vexed  the  brain  of  man — one.  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  an  Isthmian  canal;  and  the  other,  the  succe^ul 
navigation  oi  the  air.  The  first  quarter  of  the  tv.cntieth  century 
also  saw  the  fruition  of  the  dream  of  the  Isthmian  waterway.  What 
»n  epoch  of  world  progress! 

For  many  years  balloons,  by  means  of  heated  air.  gas.  and  similar 
means,  had  been  Inflated  and"  flown;  but  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.  Among  the  skilled  and  successful  aviators  who 
greatly  aided  in  the  development  of  aviation  must  be  numbered 
the  brilliant  and  unselfish  Brazilian.  Alberto  Santos-Dumont.  who. 
fln;t  In  balloons,  and  later  in  heavler-than-alr  machines,  in  the 
period  from  1899  to  1906  In  Prance,  wrote  such  an  outstanding 
chapter  in^vlatlon  history;  and  the  northern  Americas,  no  less  than 
the  Americas  to  the  southward,  are  proud  of  his  achievements. 
Likewise,  all  these  nations  share  in  the  pride  of  the  notable  accom- 
plishment |Of  that  daring  Peruvian  aviator,  Senor  Jorge  Chavez,  in 
being  the  first  successfully  to  fly  across  the  Alps.  In  turn,  all  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  are  sharers  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  gratlflcatlon  at  the  achievements  in  the  field  of  aeronautics 
of  such  men  as  the  Wights  and  others.  There  Is  indeed  enough 
glory  for  all.  Some  of  them  worked  along  parallel  lines  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe;  but  all  followed  the  same  trail,  and  each  con- 
tributed, without  anything  more  than  friendly  rivalry,  his  Indis- 
pensable bit  to  the  cavLse  of  aviation.  On  this  Pan  American  Avia- 
tion Day.  therefore,  let  all  of  the  American  nations  unite  in  celebrat- 
ing the  heroic  deeds  and  lives  of  all  these  pioneers  in  this  great 
domain  of  progress.  No  nobler  epic  has  been  written  than  that  by 
them  penned  in  tears  and  blood  and  sacrifice  through  these  fateful 
years.  Not  on  this  partlctilar  day  of  1940  alone,  but  as  well  on  the 
like  date  In  the  years  to  follow,  let  Pan  America  commemorate  by 
appropriate  ceremony  the  achievements  of  these  miracle  workers, 
and  also  advance  the  cause  of  pan-American  aviation. 

Now.  why  should  the  cause  of  pan-American  aviation  be  advanced? 
Because  the  world  is  aflame  across  the  two  great  oceans,  and  the 
terrible  wars  scourging  those  vast  areas  are  based  on  the  right  of 
might  as  against  the  might  of  right.  The  aggressor  nations  seek 
to  conquer  and  enslave  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Their 
leaders  profess  to  hate  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  have 
sworn  to  destroy  it.  and  will  destroy  it  if  their  arms  prevail.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated  by  this  Republic  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  prevent  the  destruction  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  the  fact  and  Ideal  of  democracy,  of  representative 
government.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors  had  Just  arrived  at 
Independence  and  that  Independence  was  threatened  by  the  Old 
World  tyrannies.  Great  Britain,  perhaps  alone  of  the  older  nations, 
looked  with  favor  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
her  attitude  was  of  great  aid  in  the  acceptance  of  the  prlHCiples 
thus  Involved. 

With  the  passing  of  a  century,  and  more,  the  work  of  upholding 
the  principle  of  America  for  the  Americas  has  become  one  of  unity 
and  cooperation  on  the  pai^  of  all  these  nations.  To  this  end  armed 
aviation  becomes  a  matter  of  ever-increasing  Importance.  We  have 
seen  In  the  conflicts  now  raging  abroad  the  tremendous  advantage 
any  country  has  which  holds  superiority  In  the  air.  We  know  that 
air  forces  are  built  up.  not  overnight,  but  by  years  of  unceasing 
effort.  Nazi  Germany  has  thus  far  been  successful  in  Hltleriztng 
continental  Europe  by  reason  chiefly  of  its  great  supremacy  in  the 
air.  Republics  and  democracies  are.  In  their  essence,  peace-loving, 
and  neglect  their  defenses,  while  these  nations  dominated  by 
autocTicy — by  one-man  rule — devote  the  whole  of  their  energies, 
first,  to  preparation  for  war,  and  then  to  the  making  of  war  on  the 
helpless  and  unprotected  peoples  of  the  earth.  If  totalitarianism 
succeeds  In  the  continents  across  the  seas.  It  will,  without  doubt, 
strike  at  the  Americas,  and  seek  to  enslave  or  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  economic  and  political  vassalage  The  purpose  is  open  and 
avowed,  and  we  must  prepare  for  the  contingency  Involved  Pre- 
paredness is  the  only  guaranty  of  pan-American  safety.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  of  the  American  nations  have  waited  too  long  to  begin 
the  work  of  effective  preparedness — not  a  moment  Is  to  be  lost. 
The  sea  used  to  be  the  first  line  of  defense — now  It  is  In  the  air.  In 
tills  country  we  have  an  Immediate  objective  of  50.000  war  planes 
and  100.000  pilots,  but  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  produce  them. 
The  other  lands  of  pan-America  have  their  corresponding  needs  and 
responsibilities,  and  should  not  delay  for  an  Instant  the  work 
required  to  realize  them.  They,  too,  each  of  them,  should  provide 
for  adequate  airplane  production,  fur  the  establishment  of  all 
necessary  air  flelds  and  equipment,  and  for  the  training  of  all 
needed  personnel  for  war  emergencies.  In  all  this  there  should  be 
complete  collaboration  among  all  the  American  nations,  so  that  if 
the  day  shall  come  when  they  must  act  together  to  protect  their 


rights  and  Independence  from  foreign  aggression  they  may  act  as 
one.  The  Iceal  of  freedom  in  the  Western  World  will  not  perl.sh 
because  ol  any  pciion  of  the  Western  World  If  it  shall  ever  peri.=h, 
it  will  be  by  reason  of  aggression  from  over  the  se.-.s — aggression 
from  alien  loadrr.sh'.ps  that  hate  freedom  with  a  ferocity  that  free 
men  and  women  fail  to  understand. 

We  have  seen  the  fatal  examples  of  unprepr.redne^-s  In  China. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway.  Ho  lif.d  Bclgli^m,  and 
Prance,  countries  democratic  in  form,  but  all  too  neglectful  and 
complncent;  and  we  have  oljserved  the  tremendous  advantatre  which 
Nazi  Germany  has  possessed  by  reason  of  her  yenr?  of  extensive  pre- 
paredness effort,  and  espe^'ially  because  of  her  overwhelming 
superiority  in  the  air  Great  Biitain.  alone,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  has  been  able  to  wlthstarul  the  Nazi  assault;  to  withstand 
It  thus  far.  because  of  her  trreat  navy,  her  efBcient  (but  not  suf- 
ficiently adequate)  air  service,  her  Insulation  by  sea.  and  hor 
greatly  heroic  ?p!rlt.  Sh«»  constitutes  the  greatest  barrier  to  world 
conque.^t  by  nazl-lsm:  and  her  ability  to  save  herself — and  thereby, 
perhaps,  all  freedom — depends  in  the  largest  possible  measure  on 
aid  from  the  Western  Wcrld 

The  paramount  need  of  protection  in  the  Americas  against  Invad- 
ing air  forces  must  be  obvious  The  United  States,  with  Its  great 
seaboard  cities,  filled  with  skyscrapers  and  industrial  plants,  pre- 
sents shining  targets  from  the  air  In  Canada  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican lands  the  areas  are  vast  the  distances  great,  and.  outside  of 
the  urban  centers,  the  population  Is  sparse  The  total  mileage  of 
the  shorelines  of  North  and  Scvith  America  is  tremendous  The 
Continent  of  North  America  contains  more  than  9.000  COO  square 
miles  with  approximately  180.000.000  inhabitants;  wh.lc  that  of 
South  America  has  an  area  of  over  7000.000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  something  like  90.000.000  How  Important  there- 
fore, that  no  alien  aggressor  sfould  obtain  anywhere  In  the  Western 
World  military  bases  or  footholds  from  which  to  launch  Its  swift- 
speeding,  long-cruising,  bomb-laden  ships  of  the  air  to  work  destruc- 
tion on  any  American  people. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  involved,  to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  there  is  no  freaier  cause  than  that  of  pan-American 
aviation,  both  military  and  commercial  As  to  the  latter  this  coun- 
try has  created  a  magnificent  domestic  service,  and  has  also  made 
a  powerful  contribution  In  Its  air  services  to  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  However,  we.  In  all  the  Americas,  are 
stirely  late  In  building  up  our  armed  forces  of  the  air;  but  let  us 
hope  that  it  Is  not  too  late  To  be  free  we  must  be  strong;  and  to 
be  strong  we  must  do  those  things  that  make  for  strength  If 
Washington  and  Bolivar  and  Clay  and  San  Martin  were  alive  today, 
we  know  that  their  voices  of  wisdom  and  experience  would  counsel 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World  to  build  up) — to  build  up,  by 
night  and  by  day — their  armed  forces  of  the  air;  to  build  them  up 
Immediately  and  adequately;  and  they  would  urge  such  a  courie  as 
that  best  suited  to  maintain  America  for  the  Americas,  and  freedom 
from  the  wars  of  the  Old  World. 


Wings  Over  the  Amuucas 

a  song  of  pam-.\mfric.^n  defens« 

(By  M   H  Thatcher) 

Skies  are  thick  with  fury. 

There,  beyond  the  seas; 
Bombs  are  falling,  blasting, 

Wheresoe'er  they  plea.se. 
Planes  are  speeding    diving. 

Hurling   death   below; 
Nations  reel  and  crumble 

FYom  the  hellish  blew 

Western  peoples,  gird  ye: 

Guard  against  surprise; 
Build  the  air-borne  armies: 

In  them  safety  lies! 
Noth.ng  lake  for  granted. 

In  a  world  of  hate: 
Make  ye  strong  and  ready. 

Ere  it  is  too  late' 

FYom  the  frozen  n'^rthlands, 

To  Magellan's  shore — 
Rouse  ye.  friends  and  neighbors, 

As  ne'er  yet  before! 
Fill  the  air  with  aces. 

Flying  ships  of  worth: 
Thus  our  pan  America 

May  withstand  the  earth  I 

CHORira 

Act.  O  Americas. 

In  unison  I 
Stand  united,  and  plighted. 

To  defend,  to  the  end — all  for  one. 
One  for  all — your  independence! 

As  the  trump  of  union  rings. 
Span  the  New  World  heavens 

With  armored  wings! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  2  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
I  19.  1940), 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HLRALD    OF    JANU- 
ARY 2.  1941 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  under  the  heading  "In  the  News  "  which  was  pub- 
lished in  today's  issue  of  the  Times-Herald  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  "January  2.  1941).  which  article  relates  to  America's 
entrance  into  the  present  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
entitled  "We  Want  War  and  So  We  Are  Going  To  Have  It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wasniugton  Times-Herald  of  January  2.  1941] 

IN  THE   NEWS — WE  WANT  WAR  AND  SO  WE  ARZ  GOING  TO   HAVE  IT 

The  writer  of  this  column  sincerely  and  earnestly  hopes  and 
prays  that  in  the  coming  year  "a  good  time  will  be  had  by  all" — 
as  the  society  reporters  are  supposed  to  say  but  somehow  never  do. 

Probably  a  happy  year  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  if  we  can  manege  to 
keep  out  of  war 

No  calamities  impend  upon  us. 

No  plagues  or  epidemics  afflict  us. 

Prosperity  Is  slowly  returning  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of  all 
imaginable  obstacles 

The  population  of  our  great  country  Is  Increasing 

Progress  is  being  made  in  all  the  Industries  and  sciences. 

Even  a  certain  amount  of  sanity  Is  returning  to  the  arts 

Music  is  becomint?  more  comprehensible  and  enjoyable,  and  the 
Jitterbugs  are  disappearing. 

All  would  be  well  with  the  world  except  for  the  baleful  shadow  of 
war. 

And  sad  to  say.  even  in  this  free  and  carefree  America,  even  In 
this  land  of  peace  and  gayety.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  obsti- 
nately and  unreasonably  preparing  to  Intrude  ourselves  into  the 
miseries  of  others,  and  to  Immolate  our  happiness  upon  the  altars 
of  blood  and  battle. 

It  would  look  as  if  we  were  madly  determined  to  invoke  the  Four 
Horsemen  and  to  offer  up  our  wealth  and  welfare,  our  political 
liberties  and  our  domestic  Joys  as  burnt  offerings  to  the  gods  of  war. 

This,  although  we  know  full  well  that  war  will  bring  privations. 

War  will  bring  disasters. 

War  will   bring  deaths. 

War  will  bring  grief  and  anguish  to  many  hearths  and  homes. 

War  will  bring  desolation  and  de.spair  to  the  hearts  of  many 
families 

War  win  gain  us  nothing  that  could  not  be  better  gained  without 
war. 

But  we  want  war  and  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

It  will  drag  us  to  the  depths  but  we  will — as  a  nation— clamber 
out  of  the  depths  in  time — in  time.  Indeed,  for  another  war. 

In  periods  of  peace  we  wonder  why  we  even  want  war. 

We  denounce  It. 

We  abjure  it. 

We  affect  to  despise  those  who  practice  It.  but  when  an  interna- 
tional squabble  breaks  out  anywhere  In  Europe.  Africa.  Asia,  or 
Australa.'sla.  and  the  drums  begin  to  beat  and  the  propaganda  to 
circulate,  and  the  bands  begin  to  blare  and  the  flags  to  wave,  and 
the  orators  begin  to  froth  and  venom  is  distilled,  and  spite  is  spilled 
and  hatred  Is  aroused,  we  react  like  a  crowd  of  savages  at  a  voodoo 
nte.  ,   ^ 

And  to  the  throb  of  the  drums  and  the  sjmcopatlon  of  the  music, 
and  to  the  subtle  stimulation  of  the  propagandists,  and  the  wild 
incitement  of  the  exhorters  and  rabble  rousers.  we  cry  for  war. 

We  are  not  savages — not  utterly. 

We  are  partly  civilized — at  least  we  think  we  are. 

We  have  advanced  in  some  things. 

We  do  not  eat  each  other  any  more 

We  have  abandoned  primitive  cannibalism 

A  couple  of  thousand  years  ago  It  was  the  habit  of  certain  races, 
who  thought  themselves  civilized,  to  eat  their  dead  parents. 

These  races  were  not  civilized,  of  course,  but  they  had  progressed 
beyond  the  most  vicious  forms  of  cannibalism 

They  did  not  kill  live  people  and  cook  and  eat  them. 


Tlicy  only  ate  their  parents  out  of  resptct  for  them. 

We  have  progressed  even  beyond  those  races. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated.  We  are  on  our  way  toward  civiliza- 
tion. 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  we  woie  ravi.shlng  helpless  herds 
of  Africans  away  from  their  homes  and  carrying  them  chained  and 
crowded  and  bruised  and  beaten  In  the  stench  holds  of  slave  ships. 

Yes;  and  throwing  them  overboil rd  by  hundreds  with  their  cha:n« 
upon  them  to  sink  to  the  depths  of  the  oce.in  in  case  we  were 
chafed  and  In  danger  ol  capture. 

Only  four  or  five  generations  ago  did  this  occur 

And  to  think  of  It.  less  than  three  generations  ago  we  were 
breaking  up  families  and  separating  mothers  from  their  children 
and  selling  all  down  the  liver  very  much  as  we  do  dogs  in  a  kennel 
nowadays 

These  human  beings  were  slaves,  our  slaves,  our  property. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  their  being  ours 

We    ourselves    liad    stolen    them    from    their    homes. 

Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law*— 10  points  ot  the  law  In  a 
slave 

We  have  not  yet  outlived  the  curse  of  that  cruelty,  but  we  have 
abandoned   the   practice   of   human   slavery 

We  are  on  our  way  to  civilization — not  very  far  on  our  way — ■ 
only   two   generations — but   making  a   commendable   start. 

Yet  we  make  no  start  to  abandon  war. 

How  can  we  claim  to  be  civilized,  or  even  semlclvUlzed.  when 
we  make  wholesale  murder  one  of  our  most  honorable  occupa- 
tions, and  when  in  almost  every  generation  we  select  the  flower 
of  cur  youth  and  sacrifice  them  by  the  thousands  and  even  by 
the  millions  to  the  Molochs  of  war? 

Human  sacrifice  Is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  darkest  ages 
and  to  the  most  savage  state  of  man-  but  has  there  ever  been 
greater  human  sacrifice  of  a  finer  and  better  portion  of  our  race 
than  there  Is  today? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  more  devastating  destruction  of  our 
youth — a  more  nearly  complete  annihilation  of  the  factors  to  which 
we  must  lock  for  the  elevation  and  perpetuation  of  the  human 
race — than  there  is  in  the  wars  of  the  present  era? 

Has  there  ever  been  anything  viler  even  in  cannibalism  than  the 
useless  consuming  of  the  oelected  best  of  the  huniaii  race  In  the 
insatiable  maw  of  the  war  machl''?? 

Is  It  not  better  to  eat  dead  parents  than  to  sacrifice  live  sons? 

We  admit  It  was  cruel  to  drag  children  away  from  slave  mothers 
to  be  sold  upon  the  auction  block  and  transported  to  distant  places 
to  labor  under  the  lash  like  bullocks  in  the  flelds. 

Is  it  not  Just  as  cruel  to  drag  the  noblest  youth  of  the  nations 
away  from  their  homes  and  their  families  and  their  useful  work 
in  life  and  make  them  not  to  till  the  flelds  but  to  fertilize  them  with 
their  blood  and  bones? 

War  is  not  merely  suggestive  of  savagery — reminiscent  of  sav- 
agery 

It  is  savagery. 

It  Is  the  foulest  expression  of  savagery — the  vilest  exploitation  of 
the  basest  passions. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  development  of  higher  civilization  for 
the  human  race  until  we  have  suppressed  these  savage  paasions  and 
banned   and    abandoned   war. 

We  certainly  will  not  have  true  civilization  In  the  world  until  we 
want  civilization  more  than  we  want  war.  and  until  we  realize  that 
the  e-'sentlal  conditions  for  the  development  of  any  higher  civiliza- 
tion are  peace  and  order. 

War  Is  not  only  vile  but  unavailing. 

The  decrees  of  force  are  always  subject  to  review  and  reversal  by  a 
higher  and   greater  force 

The  world  will  have  no  final  and  satisfied  acceptance  of  Inter- 
national decisions  until  Justice  is  substituted  for  force  and  peaceful 
arbitrament  for  war. 

Why  cannot  America  take  the  lead  in  this  truly  "new  order"  of 
peace  and  Justice  Instead  of  reverting  to  old  discredited  policies  of 
war? 

Why  cannot  America  with  her  bright  torch  of  liberty  lead  the  way 
out  of  the  darkness  of  savagery  Into  the  light  of  the  new  and  true 
civilization? 

So  your  columnist  wishes  for  you  and  for  all  America  and  for  all 
the  world  a  happy  and  civilized  New  Yeaj-. 

And  your  columnist  sincerely  hopes  that  ambitious  politicians 
and  greedy  financiers  will  not  involve  the  Nation  and  you  and  yours 
In  war  to  dissipate  the  happiness  that,  fellow  Americans,  is  properly 
yours  and  ours  In  this  great  and  naturally  peaceful  country. 

We  cannot  rightly  strive  or  wish  to  rule  the  wi  -id  and  to  Impose 
our  will  upon  the  world  by  force  of  arms 

It  is  not  best  that  we  should  havejthat  power,  or,  if  we  had  it. 
that  we  should  exercise  it 

But  we  can  hope  and  prop>erly  strive  to  give  the  world  an  Illumi- 
nating example  of  a  noble  nation  proceeding  serenely  In  the  paths 
of  peace  and  happiness  and  progress  and  prosperity  toward  a  higher 
civilization 

And  we  can  b?lieve  that  other  nations,  inspired  by  our  example 
and  proceeding  along  that  path,  may  find  their  way  to  peace  and 
happiness  and  progress  and  prosperity  such  as  ours. 

Does  not  Isaiah  say: 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  who 
brlngeth  good  tidings  that  publlsheth  peace." 
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ernment  In  this  country  Is  at  stake.  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  have  helped  bring  In  a 
unanlmovis  report  from  that  committee  with  reference  to  all  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  that  have  been  properly  asked  for  by 
the  President  and  have  supported  appropriations  for  upward  of 
♦5O0.00O.0OO  that  were  not  asked  for  by  the  President  but  which  the 
Congress  felt  were  needed  for  that  purpose.  I  say  to  the  President 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Congress  that  I  beg  their  cooperation  in  trying 
in  every  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  every  expenditure  that  is  net 
absolutely  essential  or  needed  for  national  defense  and  to  throw 
the  energy  of  the  Government  Into  the  national-defense  program. 
It  Is  the  only  chance  in  the  world  to  keep  our  country  cut  of  acti-.e 
participation  in  the  war — to  shew  to  the  other  covmtries  of  the 
world  that  we  are  able  to  protect  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  interests. 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  submit  herewith  an  article  that  I  prepared  for 
the  magazine  Guide,  which  was  printed  in  their  January  issue: 

The  financial  solvency  of  the  Government  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  any  sound  economic  set-up,  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  the  Government  s  business  but  to  private  business  in  the 
same  way.  No  country  ever  yet  worked  out  of  a  depression  without 
a  liquidation  of  debts — public  and  private.  We  have  for  the  last  8 
years  been  attempting  to  stave  off  a  total  collapse  by  increasing 
both  public  and  private  debts.  The  result  has  been  an  atwolute 
stagnation. 

Tho  Ojvemmenfs  direct  debt  as  of  this  date  is  approximately 
$44.300,0 X)  000  In  addition  to  that,  as  of  the  latest  date  available, 
the  debt  of  Government-owned  corporations  was  $9,167,000,000, 
making  a  total  debt,  direct  and  Indirect,  of  approximately  $54,000,- 
000,000  As  evidence  of  the  danger  of  a  debt  such  as  we  have  now, 
I  call  as  a  witness  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
and  I  quote  from  his  testimony  before  the  Treasury  Department  | 
appropriations  committee  on  January  18.  1939: 

■Corigressnaan  McLiod.  The  public  debt  can  go  considerably 
higher,  in  your  opinion,  with  safety? 

"Secretary  Morcenthatt  Well.  I  would  not  be  worried  to  see  it  go 
the  other  four  or  five  billions  which  is  In  the  present  Budget,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  Congress.  If  you  vote  this  money,  to 
Increase  the  Treasury's  power  to  borrow  another  $5,000,000,000. 
Our  limit  is  now  forty-flve  billion,  and  we  will  have  to  ask  Congress  ; 
to  extend  It  up  to  fifty  billion. 

"Congressman  McLeoo.  Beyond  fifty  billion  or  thereabouts. 

"Secretary  Morgenthau.  Yes. 

"Congressman  McLeod.  In  your  opinion,  would  you  venture  to 
say  whether  it  might  be  hazardous,  or  not? 

"Secretary  Morgenthatj.  No:  I  am  not  willing  to  say;  I  am  not 
worried  about  it  going  up  to  fifty,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
forecast." 

In  addition,  we  have  about  $4,000,000,000  of  authorized  public 
debt 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
including  contract  authorizations,  total  $23,476,000,000.  The  rev- 
enues In  sight  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  which  ends  June  30  next, 
•approximate  $6,500,000,000.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions  the 
regular  bills  for  different  departments  of  the  Government  show 
Increases  rather  than  decreases  over  the  previous  year. 

Our  cash  appropriations  for  the  Army  to  be  spent  in  the  fiscal 
year   1941   total   $5,733,000,000.     For  the  Navy  the  cash   appropria- 
tions total  $2,631,000,000.  a  total  of  $8,364,000,000.     In  addition  to    I 
this  there  are  contract  authorizations  for  the  Army  of  $2,979,000.- 
000  and  for  the  Navy  of  $822,000,000.  making  a  total  of  $3,801,000,000. 

Of  the  $8,364,000,000  cash  appropriations,  at  least  $7,000,000,000 
will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1941 

The  operations  of  the  Government  so  far  Indicate  that  regular 
departmental  expenditures  are  going  to  be  more,  rather  than  less, 
than  they   were  last  year. 

We  had  a  deficit  last  year  of  approximately  $3,700,000,000.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1941  it  will  be  stire  to  be  double  that,  or  between 
seven  and  eight  billion. 

How  we  can  Justify  the  continuance  of  these  highly  questionable 
expenditures  for  the  regular  departments  and  for  activities  such  as 
the  W  P  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  at  a  time  when  all  of 
these  people  could  get  employment  In  private  Industry  if  they 
wanted  to  is  beyond  me.  How  we  can  Justify  the  ridli'ulous  opera- 
tion.'i  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  housing  at  any  time  is 
beyond  the  understanding  of  any  Intelligent  person. 

Our  ability  to  protect  and  defend  the  United  States  against  for- 
eign enemies  has  been  sapped  and  reduced  by  the  bringing  In  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  foreign  doctrines  -nd  by  a  wild 
program  for  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money  for  things  that 
arc  not  necessary.  Instead  of  reducing  our  obligations,  public  and 
private,  in  a  time  of  distress,  we  have  Increased  them. 

The  President  has  asked  for  unity.  Let  him  show  the  way  to 
uruty  by  abandoning  the  foreign  doctrines  that  he  lias  espoused 
of  getting  Into  debt  and  help  those  In  Congress  who  would  like  to 
see  the  Government  of  the  United  States  put  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis 
to  reduce  the  nonessential  expenditures  of  the  Government. 

I  leel  that  I  am  in  a  partlcvUftrly  strong  position  to  ask  that  of 
the  President  find  of  the  Democratic  majority  In  Congress,  because 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  the  lile  of  a  republican  form  ol  gov- 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mt.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton!  : 

Good  evening,  fellow  Americans,  several  weeks  ago  WGAR  wrote 
Inviting  me  to  speak  over  its  frequency  on  seme  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Incoming  Congress  I  accepted  with  sincere  appreciation  the  oppo»- 
tunity  offered,  and  confess  to  a  keen  anticipation  of  this  moment. 

May  I  thank  you  again,  gentlemen  of  this  radio  station.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  wi.sh  you  ever-Increasing  success  in  the  new 
year  as  your  fine  spirit  of  public  service  gives  you  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  constructive  part  in  the  troubled  days  ahead  May 
it  be  for  you  a  good  new  year  indeed. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congrcst,  will  be  adjourning  sine  die  as  the 
old  year  dies.  Its  2  years  have  been  years  of  terrific  tension  and 
anxiety  dramatically  more  difficult  since  so  much  of  Europe  was 
set  aflame. 

Except  for  the  days  covering  the  two  conventions,  the  Congress 
has  been  in  constant  session.  Even  now  we  are  on  call  under  the 
3-day-recess  program,  and  some  of  the  Members  have  actually  not 
been  home  for  over  a  year  until  this  Christmas.  Why?  you  ask. 
Simply  tjecause  you  the  people,  expres^oa  yourselves  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  You  made  it  very  clear  that  you  expected  your  Repre- 
sentatives to  stay  on  the  Job.  Let  us  all  thank  the  God  in  whom  we 
trust  that  during  this  session  now  ending  you.  the  people,  exer- 
cised your  right  to  speak  and  we.  the  Congress,  listened  and  obeyed 
your  voice 

It  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  problems  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  without  locking  for  a  moment  at  the 
Seventy-sixth.  As  I  have  looked  back.  I  have  found  myself  wonder- 
ing if  we.  any  of  u.<?.  quite  appreciate  the  implications  of  some  of 
the  happenings  of  these  past  2  years.  Do  we  realize  that  some  of 
what  we  have  considered  our  greatest  safeguards  have  slipped  from 
us  almost  unnoticed''  Do  we  accept  gladly  the  extension  of  Federal 
power?  No  administration  has  ever  had  as  complete  auihcnty  us 
this  one  The  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  have  given  the 
President  all  he  has  asked  for.  Five-to-four  decisions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  many  appointments  to  the  ludiciary 
throughout  the  land  have  gone  far  townid  in^^uring  the  adminis- 
tration the  unquestioning  support  of  the  courts  as  weil.  Fhe 
Nation  at  large  has.  by  a  margin  of  only  5.000.000  votes,  accepted 
the  continuance  of  this  centralization  of  power  and  broken  the 
third-term  tradition. 

During  the  summer  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  for  the  mobiliai- 
tion  of  the  National  Guard  with  very  little  discussion  and  with 
very  little  examination  Hard  upon  its  heels  came  the  peacetime 
draft  bill.  Both  have  been  accepted  quietly  and  even  hopefully 
by  the  American  people      I  say  hopefully,  because  I  mean  Just  that. 

Americans  have  watched  the  wars  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  with 
anxiety.  They  know  fhnt  modern  war  is  far  more  terrible  than 
Other  wars  and  they  want  to  be  ready  to  meet  Its  onslaught  should 
it  come.  They  know  It  means  trained  manpower,  and  they  have 
accepted  the  administrations  plans  to  mobilize  and  train  men. 
They  know  also  that  :t  means  machines  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion, and  they  have  looked  to  those  in  power  to  so  plan  and  execute 
the  production  of  these  machines  of  war  that  their  Army  would  be 
adequately  equipped  and  trained  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

It  has  confused  and  di-^heartened  our  people  to  be  told  thai  after 
these  many  months  there  Is  grievous  delay  in  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  these  machines.     It  is  disturbing  to  them  to  find  that 
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even  the  barracks  are  behind  schedule — that  the  boys  who  are  being 
called  have  as  jet  little  to  work  with,  and  that  the  draft  that  they 
accepted  with  high  patriotism   is  of  necessity   moving  very  slowly. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  snail  s  pace 
of  our  preparations.  Congress  has  done  everything  asked  of  It  by 
a  completely  dominating  administration.  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  looked  to  the  Chief  Executive  for  a  defense  pro- 
gram and  for  such  organization  measures  as  shall  speed  up  pro- 
duction and  training  to  the  highest  conceivable  point 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress  adjourns  with  the  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent confusion  will  speedily  give  way  to  application  of  the  tradi- 
tional efficiency  of  American  methods. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-one  ushers  In  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  but  more  than  that,  it  begins  a  new  era.  for  on  the 
20th  day  of  January,  a  third-term  President  will  be  inaugurated. 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  this  President  will  rest  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility that  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  any  Chief  Executive.  He  will 
need  the  support  of  the  Nation  as  no  President  has  ever  needed  it 
before. 

The  Congress  Is  faced  with  an  internal  economic  situation  which 
Is  still  desperate.  The  country  is  confused  over  practically  every 
issue.  Preparations  for  defense  are  meeting  difficulties  at  every 
point,  and  foreign  relationships  are  hazardous.  Many  things  of 
great  moment  will  have  to  be  determined  in  these  next  months 

Among  the  very  serious  questions  confronting  the  incoming  Con- 
gress is  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
present  European  war.  We  believe  in  the  democratic  ideal,  which 
is  In  essence  the  acknowledgment  that  under  the  laws  of  God  the 
Individual  shall  be  a  free  agent.  The  problem  before  us  is  how 
we  can  serve  this  Ideal  most  wisely.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
not  been  sympathetic  with  our  giving  help  to  England  may  I  sug- 
gest that  England  Is  fighting  for  the  right  of  the  individual  as 
against  his  enslavement  by  centralized  authority.  To  those  of  you 
who  do  feel  we  mu.st  give  all  possible  help  may  I  suggest  that  help 
given  unwisely  at  the  expense  of  our  own  security  will  not  truly 
serve  th?  cause  of  freedom.  Surely  the  middle  way  can  be  found. 
That  is  the  problem  before  us. 

Issues  in  the  Far  East  will  probably  have  to  be  met  also  during 
these  next  2  years.  Our  responsibility  to  the  Philippines  has  not 
ended  Our  pos.scsslons  in  Hawaii  must  be  guarded.  Until  we  have 
a  two-ocean  Navy.  It  would  seem  advisable,  would  it  not.  that  we 
move  with  utmost  caution,  lest  we  Involve  ourselves  more  deeply 
than  we  are  now  prepared  to  do. 

Here  in  the  New  World  we  need  solidarity,  harmony,  and  un- 
derstanding. With  Canada  on  the  north  we  have  a  mutual  friend- 
liness and  more  nearly  related  problems.  Mexico  and  South  America 
have  much  to  give  us.  We  have  much  to  give  them.  Wisdom  and 
Judgment  will  be  needed  to  buUd  the  future  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    It  Is  in  truth  the  New  World;  the  Old  Is  in  fla.nes. 

How  shall  we  begin  the  new  era? 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  wisdom  would  be  a 
greater  openness  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  between  the  President  and  the  people,  that  all  might  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  Involved.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  never  failed  to  meet  whatever  Issues  were  put  before 
them  with  frankness  and  faith.  They  have  never  failed,  either  In 
courage  or  patriotism  They  will  not  fail  now.  but  they  must  know 
the  road  they  are  asked  to  travel. 

Greater  openness  on  the  part  of  the  President  should,  of  course, 
be  met  with  the  greatest  possible  harmony  in  the  Congress.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  minority  party  to  accu.satlons 
cf  partisanship  when  It  brings  out  what  It  considers  to  be  weak- 
nesses In  the  plans  submitted  by  the  administration.  If  a  plan  is 
not  strong  enough  to  withstand  honest  study  and  criticism,  surely 
It  Is  not  sound  enough  to  be  made  the  law  of  the  land 

I  for  one  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  President  when  he 
says  that  politics  should  not  be  played  In  matters  of  national  wel- 
fare and  national  defense.  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  minority 
In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  may  be  considered  as  truly  patri- 
otic a  group  as  the  majority,  and  that  when  they  must  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  they  may  be  credited  with  as  intense 
and  devout  a  patriotism  as  any  other  good  Americans 

What  faces  the  Congress  within  our  own  Ixjrders?  -We  have  made 
all  too  little  impression  upon  the  unemplojTnent  problem.  The 
opening  of  factories  for  war  needs  will  only  put  off  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. The  tremendous  national  deficit  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  emphasis  that  Is  being  put  upon  defense,  although  the 
President  has  said  that  expenses  must  be  cut,  and  he  has  suggested 
cuts  In  the  W.  P.  A.  WUl  that  be  done  without  due  care?  We. 
here  in  Ohio,  have  a  right  to  be  very  proud  of  the  administration  of 
our  W.  P  A  Almost  no  politics  have  been  permitted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  personnel,  and  the  projects  have  rebuilt  self-respect 
for  many.  To  abandon  these  people  without  hope  is  surely  not  con- 
ceivable Are  there  so  many  new  Jobs  that  there  is  no  danger  that 
these  people  will  be  left  by  the  wayside?  I  speak  of  this  merely  as  a 
case  In  point,  for  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  real  danger  that  we  forget 
the  basic  fundamental  needs  of  our  own  people  in  the  scramble  for 
what  wo  are  calling  national  defense. 

I  would  like  to  ask  all  who  hear  me  If  the  heart  of  a  nation's 
defense  is  not  the  morale  of  its  people,  and  if,  therefore,  it  is  not 
desperately  necessary  for  us  as  a  nation  to  find  solution  for  such 
of  our  problems  as  unemployment,  labor,  unrest,  national  debt. 

Industry  needs  men  and  women.  Labor  needs  Jobs.  Surely  the 
common  need  should  make  possible  a  deeper  understanding  each  of 
the  other  than  has  ever  existed,  becaiise  the  need  of  each  Is  bas^-d 


upon  the  common  need  of  a  strong  America.  If  we  play  upon  the 
littlenesses  of  men.  we  will  continue  in  strife.  If  we  appeal  to 
their  common  greatnesses,  there  Is  no  difllculty  that  cannot  be 
surmounted,  no  problem  that  cannot  be  solved.  If  Industry  has 
Indeed  been  hampered  by  the  rulings  of  the  various  commissions 
and  boards  Instituted  by  the  New  Deal,  and  the  country  needs 
a  freer  Industry,  is  the  administration  going  to  fail  the  country? 
If  labor  Is  in  real  danger  of  reenslavement,  is  the  New  Deal  going 
to  fail  labor?  Or  is  this  third-term  administration  going  to  prove 
Itself  equal  to  the  task  of  hewing  out  a  new  road  that  both  Industry 
and  labor  can  travel  peaceably  and  In  the  Interest  of  all  con- 
cerned? Surely  that  is  the  goal  toward^hlch  we  must  move  If  we 
are  to  have  not  only  a  national -defense  program  but  a  nation  to 
defend 

And  what  of  this  nation?  The  center  of  It  is  the  home,  and  the 
heart  of  the  home  is  woman.  I  believe  that  every  woman  In  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  play  whatever  part  Is  demanded  of  her — 
not  only  in  this  coming  year,  but  in  the  years  tieyond,  and  I  believe 
she  has  the  faith  in  her  men  to  give  new'  courage  to  all  with  whom 
she  conies  in  contact — whether  she  be  rich  or  jxxDr — whether  she 
be  homemaker  or  businesswoman — whether  she  be  married  or 
single.  I  am  certain  that  the  men  and  women  of  America  together 
can  meet  whatever  comes. 

As  for  me.  your  Congressman,  I  shall  go  down  to  Washington  and 
take  my  place  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  with 
the  quiet  determination  to  do  all  In  my  power  to  work  har- 
moniously with  tlie  administration  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  democratic  principle,  without 
partisanship,  and  with  a  complete  loyalty  to  the  country  we  all 
desire  to  serve. 


'Fifth  Column''  Activities  and  the  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  2,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE    CALIFORNIA    STATE    FIREMEN'S    ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  the 
following  resolution  forwarded  to  me  by  the  California  State 
Firemen's  Association.  2046  Oregon  Avenue,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  in  respect  to  activities  of  subversive  groups  In  hamper- 
ing the  development  of  our  national -defense  program,  and 
urging  that  all  aliens  either  become  citizens  or  be  deported: 

Resolution  No.   11 — Resolution  urging  citizenship  or  deportation 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  statutes  permit  an  alien  to  reside 
Indefinitely  In  the  United  States  without  applying  for  citizenship 
papers;    and 

Whereas  the  present  defensive  programs  of  our  National  and  State 
Governments  are  being  hampered  by  "fifth  column"  activities 
caiTied  on.  in  the  main,  by  subversive  groups  having  as  members 
and  leaders,  those  not  only  alien  In  thought  and  actions,  but  actually 
citizens  of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  such  aliens  are  allowed  to  obtain  positions  of  affluence 
and  influence  in  this  country  and  by  their  position  of  leadership  are 
able  to  teach  doctrines  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  such  traitorous  activities  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
our  form  of  Government  are  a  menace  to  the  life  and  property  of 
stable  citizens  of  every  community  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States:   and 

Whereas  we  as  members  of  the  fire  service  are  Imbued  with  a  love 
of  countiy.  respect  of  citizenship,  and  a  desire  to  provide  protection 
In  case  of  danger  or  emergency:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  California  State  Firemen's  Aitoci- 
ation,  in  convention  assembled,  September  23  to  26,  inclusii>e,  of 
the  year  1940,  That  we  urge  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  present 
Federal  laws  that  would  make  mandatory  the  deportation  or  expul- 
sion of  any  alien  from  the  United  States  of  America  when  such  alien 
does  not  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  both 
for  first  and  final  papers,  after  having  resided  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  the  specified  time;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  contact 
the  successful  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  and  United 
States  Representatives  from  the  different  districts  of  the  State  of 
California  immediately  after  the  November  felection.  provide  them 
with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  urge  their  presenting  and  sup- 
porting the  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  above  paragraph. 
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Teamwork  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Jantiary  2  ileoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

19,  1940). 1941 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  AL£EN  W.  BARKLEY.  OP  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
de!lvered  by  me  on  yesterday  before  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Trade  Conference  at  its  annual  New  Year's  Day  meeting, 
entitled  "Teamwork  in  National  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Trade.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation  which  makes  me  again 
your  guest  on  the  occasion  of  your  New  Year's  conference. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  I.  on  a  former  occasion,  was  privileged 
to  be  3ro\ir  g^est  and  to  address  you.  In  the  meantime  the  entire 
world  has  almost  completely  changed  in  Its  geographical,  economic. 
and  political  equations.  We  are  called  upon  today  to  engage  in 
activities,  the  prophecy  of  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
regarded  as  fantastic.  We  are  compelled  today  to  assume  obliga- 
tions and  to  declare  purposes  and  objectives  which  until  recently 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  products  of  a  disordered  brain. 

It  may  be  that  the  situation  which  confronts  us  Is  the  child  of  a 
disordered  brain;  for  who  but  a  few  years  ago  could  have  predicted 
that  one  man  stalking  across  the  continent  of  Europe  could  have 
been  responsible  for  the  complete  change  in  our  way  of  life  and 
the  concentrated  efforts  of  our  people? 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
city  of  Louisville,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  attitude  which 
they  have  aastnned  with  determination  and  with  almost  imlversal 
accord  toward  the  problems  which  face  our  Nation  in  these  trying 
days.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  and  for  all  of  us  in  official 
position  to  have  the  cooperation,  not  only  of  your  body,  but  of  all 
similar  organizations  throughout  the  State  In  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  us  as  individuals  and  as  groups, 
whether  we  are  in  public  or  In  private  life. 

I  have  been  asked  to  devote  my  remarks  today  to  the  question  of 
national  defense.  I  am  glad  to  do  this,  not  because  time  will  permit 
me  to  go  into  any  great  detail  concerning  it.  but  because  it  is  the 
outstanding  problem  that  today  confronts  our  Nation,  and  it  is  the 
subject  for  thought  and  discussion  where  patriotic  men  and  women 
foregather. 

During  our  entire  national  history  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  we  have  been  a  peaceful  and  peace-loving  nation.  Though 
we  have  engaged  in  wars  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  not  assumed 
the  attitude  of  an  aggressor  against  the  rights  of  other  nations  or 
other  people.  There  is  nowhere  In  the  world  a  square  mile  of 
territory  which  we  desire  to  take  from  any  nation  by  force.  There 
are  no  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  of  which  we  desire  to  rob 
them.  There  are  no  liberties  which  they  enjoy  upon  which  we 
would  encroach.  But  we  are  forced  today,  in  the  Ught  of  world 
conditions,  to  face  th«t  world  not  as  we  would  make  it  but  as  we 
find  It. 

During  our  history  as  s  nation  we  have  advocated  a  small  stand- 
ing Army  and  Navy,  large  enough  to  protect  our  legitimate  interests, 
as  a  flLrst  line  of  defense.  During  our  history  we  have  assumed  cer- 
tain obligations  In  tbe  Western  Hemisphere,  but  even  those  obli- 
gations have  been  assiuned  in  first  Instance  as  measures  of  otu' 
own  self-defense. 

It  is  futUe  on  this  occasion  to  indulge  In  speculation  about  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  mankind  If  the  World  War  had  not  been 
fought  and  If  we  had  not  participated  in  it.  That  war  was  fought, 
and  we  participated  in  it  In  defei»e  of  rights  which  had  been  recog- 
nized and  for  which  we  had  fought  more  than  a  century  before. 
It  U  futile  now  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of 
mankind  If  a  diiferent  sort  of  treaty  had  been  negotiated  or  dictated 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  As  Grover  Cleveland  said  on 
another  subject,  "We  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  today." 

PoUowlng  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War.  the  {jcopie  of  the 
nations,  worn  and  weary  of  bloodshed  and  turmoil,  relaxed  into 
what  they  thought  was  a  condition  of  permanent  peace.  In  the 
treaty  of  settlement  certain  machinery  for  subsequent  adjustments 
was  instituted  and  for  a  while  functioned  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. Armies  all  over  the  world  were  reduced  and  navies  were 
also  reduced,  and  the  construction  of  naval  vessels  for  a  while  almost 
entirely  discontinued  Treaties  were  slpned  by  nearly  every  nation 
of  the  world,  outlawing  war  as  a  means  of  national  development. 


and  for  a  while  the  world  basked  In  what  appeared  to  be  the  sun- 
shine of  perpetual  peace 

But,  alas,  how  futile  all  these  efforts  seem  now  to  have  been  A 
single  individual,  armed  with  intolerance  and  the  torch  of  hatred 
and  the  swcrd  of  racial  and  national  enslavement,  has  upset  the 
dreams  of  mankind  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  national  existence:  and  because  of  this  situation, 
though  theoretically  3.000  miles  removed  from  its  consuming 
flames,  we  confront  the  greatest  danger  which  has  faced  us  since 
George  Washington  led  a  ragged  army  to  victory  on  the  field  of 
York  town. 

In  preparation  for  this  imperative  duty  we  have  adopted  policies 
never  before  thought  necessary  in  times  of  peace. 

In  working  out  these  policies  of  national  defense,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  draw  from  our  experience  in  the  World  War  We 
could  not  afford  to  forget  that  it  required  13  months  following 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  in  1917  to  train  a  raw 
anr.y  into  a  body  of  soldiers  equipped  to  fight 

We  could  not  afford  to  forget  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  raw  soldiers  were  trained  with  Improvised  instruments,  su.h 
as  broomsticks  and  other  symbols  of  military  equipment 

There  was  no  munitions  Industry  in  America  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War.  and  there  was  none,  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  that 
war.  We  were  compelled  to  buy  field  artillery  from  France,  and 
scarcely  an  airplane  containing  a  Liberty  motor  was  to  be  found 
on  the  fields  of  battle  on  the  day  of  the  armistice  Thif:  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  for  150  years  we  had  lived  in  peace  almost 
continuously,  so  far  as  foreign  wars  were  concerned,  and  it  required 
months  to  regear  our  industry  for  the  production  of  war  equip- 
ment Yet.  soothed  by  the  illusion  of  perpetual  peace  and  operat- 
ing under  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  type  of  emotionalism,  a  com- 
nuttee  of  Congress  sought  later  to  stigmatize  any  man  or  Institu- 
tion making  instruments  of  defense  with  the  charge  that  they  had 
fostered  the  war  for  the  profits  they  might  malce  out  of  it 

Acting  under  this  understandable  emotion  and  still  dreaming  of 
perpetual  peace,  and  smarting  over  the  nonpayment  of  foreign 
debts.  Congress  passed  the  Johnson  Act.  the  Aims  Embargo  Act,  and 
other  restrictive  laws  touching  our  dealings  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  with  nations  in  default  or  that  might  some  day  be 
engaged  In  war. 

Before  the  present  war  began,  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act 
was  urged.  Many  nationally  known  public  and  private  citizens 
denied  the  imminence  of  war  and  neither  Congress  nor  the  country 
was  sufficiently  aroused  to  bring  abotrt  the  rep>eal  of  this  law,  which 
prohibited  the  sale  or  shipment  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to 
belligerents  engaged  In  war.  in  the  belief  that  if  belligerents  could 
not  obtain  arms  from  the  United  States  and  knew  in  advance  that 
they  could  not  obtain  them,  there  would  be  no  war. 

This  law,  though  conceived  in  a  misconception  of  the  real  funda- 
mentals of  International  morals,  in  effect  penalized  even,-  peaceful 
nation  as  against  those  which  were  arming  for  future  aggression. 

The  predictions  of  those  who  saw  no  ( loud  upon  the  horizon  were 
confounded,  and  It  became  necessary  to  call  Congress  Into  extra 
session  In  September  1939  to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  and  to 
enact  the  present  neutrality  law 

This  law  was  based  on  our  experience  In  the  World  War.  It  was 
based  on  what  was  at  the  time  of  Its  passage  an  almost  universal 
desire  of  the  American  people  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  present 
European  war.  It  was  based  on  the  desire  that  Incidents  which 
drew  us  into  the  World  War.  such  as  the  sinking  of  our  ships,  the 
murder  of  our  citizens,  and  the  violation  of  rights  which  had  been 
recognized  by  international  law  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
would  not  and  could  not  occur. 

It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  war  would  follow 
to  some  extent  the  traditional  course  of  warfare  and  that  our 
security  and  safety  would  be  best  guaranteed  by  withholding  our 
material,  financial,  or  moral  support  from  either  side. 

It  was  made  unlawful,  therefore,  for  American  citizens  to  grant 
any  credits  to  belligerents  or  to  travel  on  a  belligerent  ship,  or  for 
an  American  ship  to  travel  Into  a  belligerent  port  or  zone,  or  for 
ar  American  to  travel  Into  a  belligerent  port  or  through  a  belligerent 
zone,  or  for  an  American  citizen  or  corporation  or  other  person  to 
sell  any  form  of  war  material  to  any  belligerent  nation  or  for  the 
benefit  of  such  nation  except  for  cash. 

This  is  now  the  law. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  possible  repeal  of  these 
laws  or  any  of  them.  Circumstances  of  the  future  may  indicate 
what  course  it  may  be  wise  or  necessary  for  us  to  pursue. 

It  became  obvious  and  is  now  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  live 
In  a  fools  paradise  supposing  that  we  were  not  concerned  over 
the  outcome  of  this  war  or  the  kind  of  world  we  may  have  to  live 
in  when  it  is  concluded 

The  inventive  genius  cf  man  has  obliterated  time  and  space  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  nation  could  deem  itself  safe  from  the 
perils  which  afflict  any  considerable  portion  of  the  world  or  may 
spread  to  all  ct  it. 

These  things,  which  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  now  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  have  made  It  necessary 
for  us  to  reshape  our  policies,  to  reorganize  our  national  economy 
and  to  restrengthen  the  means  of  cur  defense  in  every  way  at  our 
command  in  order  that  we  may  not  by  our  own  neglect  and  lack 
of  foresight  fai:  a  victim  of  the  ruthless  determination  of  a  few 
ruthless  dictators  to  destroy  or  greatly  to  restrict  every  liberty  and 
every  conception  of  man's  Inalienable  rights  ever^-where  In  the 
world. 
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It  has  become  necessary  not  only  to  reorgjinlze  our  national 
economy  for  the  production  of  the  mechanical  instruments  of 
defense,  but  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  reorganize  our  manpower 
for  the  use  of  these  instruments  when  produced.  One  of  the  means 
of  this  roorsanlzation  of  manpower  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Selective  Military  Training  Act,  which  was  passed  a  few  months 
,  ago  and  is  now  in  effect  and  which  will  shortly  draw  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  qualified  citizens  into  military  training  for  the 
service  of  our  country  if  and  when  needed. 

There  was  considerable  bitter  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  Nation 
In  time  of  peace  not  to  inaugurate  compulsory  military  training 
or  service.  Tliia  opposition  was  perfectly  sincere,  but.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, misguided,  because  of  a  misconception  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  Voluntary  service  had  not  been  a  settled  policy  of  this 
Nation  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Continental  Congress  to  provide  compulsory 
military  service.  Some  of  the  States,  in  their  individual  capacities, 
enacted  compulsory  military  service  legislation;  and  It  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  among  American  historians  and  military  writers 
that  if  seme  form  of  universal  service  had  been  provided  for  during 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonies  would  have  won  their  inde- 
pendence in  2  or  3  years  insteaa  of  8. 

During  the  War  cf  1812  In  which  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Executive  Mansion  were  burned,  both  Houses  of  Congress  en- 
acted universal  military  service  laws  separately  but  could  not  agree 
on  the  details  of  the  legislation  In  Ixjth  Houses  until  the  war  had 
closed. 

During  the  Civil  War  both  sides  enacted  compulsory  millUry 
service  laws.  When  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  in  the  spring  of 
'61.  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  call  rushed  to  the  colors.  But  when 
he  Issued  a  second  call  for  300.000  volunteers,  the  first  fiush  of  en- 
thusiasm had  subsided  and  the  required  number  did  not  register. 
The  Confederate  States  enacted  compulsory  military  service  in  1862 
but  the  National  Government  did  not  do  so  until  1803.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  military  writers  that  if  this  method  of  raising  armies  had 
been  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States 
that  war  would  have  ended  in  half  the  time  it  actually  occupied. 

In  the  War  with  Spain  in  1898,  imlversal  service  was  unnecessary 
because,  as  wars  go.  It  was  comparatively  a  small  and  brief  war  and 
volunteers  came  forward  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Army. 

When  the  World  War  came  In  1917,  it  was  almost  universally 
recognized  that  on  account  of  the  stupendoios  character  of  that 
struggle  the  necessary  armies  could  not  be  rais?d  by  relying  solely 
upon  volunteer  service  and  it  was  further  recognized  that  even  If 
an  army  sufficiently  large  could  be  raised  by  the  volunteer  .system. 
It  was  unfair  to  require  our  fighting  in  behalf  of  our  Institutions 
to  be  done  only  by  the  brave  and  adventurous  spirits  who  were 
willing  to  rush  forward  into  the  battle,  leading  others  equally.  If 
not  t>etter,  qualified  to  remain  at  home  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  service  of  their  fellowmen.  It  was  then  almost  universally 
recoenized.  and  is  now  so  recognized,  that  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1917  was  the  fairest  and  most  democratic  way  in  which  to  raise 
an  army  to  fight  the  battles  of  all  the  people. 

When  the  pre.-ient  world  situation  arose,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  take  note  of  our  obligations  and  our  dangers.  Congress 
enacted  a  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act,  recognizing  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  all  men  qualified  for  military  service,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  and  exemptions  set  out  in  the  law,  which  ex- 
perience has  foiuid  to  be  necessary.  This  law  Is  now  In  process  of 
being  administered  and  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  and  glory  of 
the  American  people  that  they  have  accepted  this  law  and  are 
cooperating  in  its  fair  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization  of  our  manpower,  we  are  now 
Intensely  engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  our  economic  and  ma- 
terial resources.  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
$5,703,509,885  for  the  War  Department  and  has  authorized  addi- 
tional contracts  for  $:J. 800.000,000,  making  a  total  in  round  numbers 
of  $8,700,000,000  in  cash,  and  authorized  contracts  for  the  expansion 
of  our  Military  Establishment  xmder  the  guidance  of  the  War 
Department 

For  the  Na\'>'  Deptrtment  Congress  has  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
appropriated  $2,546,513,000  and  has  authorized  contracts  for  an 
additional  expenditure  during  the  year  of  $823,000,000.  making  a 
total  for  the  Navy  ol  $3.370  000.000,  and  making  a  grand  total  for 
both  Army  and  Navy  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $12,052,000,000.  The 
Defense  Commission  on  yesterday  reported  that  it  had  approved 
contracts  for  more  than  $10,000,000,000  out  of  these  total  appro- 
priations and  that  the  Army  and  Navy  had  awarded  nine-tenths  of 
these  contracts.  Including  $3,300,000,000  for  ships.  $1,500,000,000  for 
factory  expansion  and  housing.  $1,600,000,000  for  airplanes  nnd 
parts.  $600,000,000  for  ammunition,  $500,000,000  for  guns  and  $400.- 
000,000  for  trucks  and  tanks.  These  contracts,  plus  those  placed 
by  the  British  and  other  nations,  commit  American  Industry  to 
produce  50,000  airplanes  and  130,000  airplane  engines.  9.200  tanks. 
2.055,000  guns  of  all  kinds  and  their  anununition,  380  naval  ships, 
200  mercantile  ships,  200  camps  and  cantonments,  50.000  truclis, 
and  clothing  and  equipment  for  1,200.000  men. 

Also  under  contract  are  40  Government  factories,  among  them  the 
first  mass-production  tank  factory  In  the  world,  5  explosive  plants,  6 
ammunlticn  plants  and  5  machine-gun  plants. 

Gun  contracts  embrace  400,000  automatic  rifles,  1,300,000  regular 
rifles,  17,000  heavy  guns.  25,000  light  guns.  13,000  trench  mortars. 
300.000  machine  ytms,  and  33.000.000  loaded  shells. 


A  new  flghtlng  ship  slips  down  the  ways  of  American  shipbuilding 
plants  every  12  days  to  Join  the  American  Navy. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  items  which  have  been  contracted  for 
and  are  being  produced  under  the  $12,000,000,000  appropriation  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  munitions  facilities  there  have 
been  unavoidable  delays  and  everybody  has  a  feeling  of  some  im- 
patience because  of  these  delays.  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
money.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Defense  Com- 
mission have  entered  into  contracts.  I  believe  that  Industry  and 
labor  and  the  entire  American  community  will  pool  their  resotirces 
and  their  power  to  produce  with  the  greatest  degree  of  rapidity  the 
Implements  necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  country  and  for  the 
consummation  of  its  obligations  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Numerous  and  inaccurate  reports  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  appear,  claiming  a  shortage 
In  certain  strategic  and  essential  materials.  Until  recently  it  was 
claimed  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  aluminum.  This  lias  been 
categorically  denied  by  Mr.  Edward  Stettlnlus,  member  of  the  De- 
fense Commission.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  until  this 
emergency  arose  the  full  capacity  of  the  American  steel  Industry 
for  the  production  of  steels  was  83,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
new  program  plus  the  normal  requirements  have  increased  the  de- 
mands for  steels  more  than  100,000,000  tons  per  annum.  This 
increased  capacity  cannot  be  provided  overnight,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  steel  Industry  will  be  able  to  meet  this  demand. 

In  other  words.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  completely  to  change 
for  the  time  being  the  character  of  the  products  turned  out  by 
American  factories.  Automobile  factories,  sewing-machine  factories, 
washing-machine  factories,  and  all  other  factories  that  are  oi>erated 
by  machine  tools  may  find  It  necessary  to  divert  their  energy  and 
their  machinery  to  some  form  of  production  for  national  defen.se. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  without  new  models  of  automobiles 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  what  sacrifice  does  this  constitute  compared 
with  that  which  Is  b3ing  made  by  the  liberty-loving  and  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  who  have  been  or  are  now  being  overrun 
and  crushed  under  the  heel  of  military  and  economic  domination? 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  make  the  sacrifices  we  may  be  required 
to  make  In  order  to  preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  Nation 
We  will  undoubtedly  be  required  to  Increase  the  size  of  our  national 
debt.  We  will  be  required  to  pay  more  taxes,  for  we  cannot  pass 
on   tills  entire  burden  to  future  generations. 

In  the  awarding  of  these  vast  contracts  and  in  the  levying  of  these 
vast  taxes,  partisan  politics  can  play  no  part.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  money  for  the  production  of  adequate  equipment  for 
national  defense  and  for  hemisphere  defense.  We  are  building  a 
navy  not  only  sufficient  to  defend  us  in  the  Atlantic  but  in  the 
Pacific.  We  are  building  an  air  force  and  other  forms  of  military 
and  naval  equipment  .sufficient  to  protect  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  European  or 
Asiatic  aggression.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  are.  without 
compensation,  giving  their  time  and  their  energy  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  These  vast  expenditures  must  be  caiTled  out  with- 
out political  favor  and  without  geographical  favors,  and  based  upon 
the  best  Interests  of  the  \^'hcle  country. 

While  Congress  appropriates  the  money,  neither  It.  nor  any  Indi- 
vidual Member  of  it,  has  any  authority  or  Infiuence,  or  ought  to 
have  any  authority  or  influence  in  the  location  of  these  expendi- 
tures. "There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  nor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has  any  authority  to  award  a 
contract  or  to  locate  an  industry,  or  ought  to  have  any  authority 
or  influence  in  the  awarding  of  contracts  or  in  the  location  oif 
industries,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  not  a 
single  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  any  State  can  legitimately  claim  credit  for 
the  location  of  any  industry  among  the  forty  which  have  been 
located  In  various  portions  of  the  United  States.  We  would  be. 
very  naturally,  glad  to  assist  our  own  States  and  our  own  local 
communities  in  obtaining  a  substantial  share  of  these  industries 
made  necessary  by  our  emergency  and,  while  I  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  appreciate  the  enthusisism  and  the  cooperation  of  organized 
bodies  of  business,  professional,  fraternal,  and  other  pati'iotlc 
organizations  in  helping  to  work  out  this  tremendous  problem.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Loulgville  Boafd  of  Trade  and  to  all  other  boards 
of  trade  and  other  organizations  In  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  that 
I  have  no  right  to  lay  claim  for  any  credit  for  the  location  of  any 
Industry  In  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  nor  am  I  willing  to  assume 
b!nme  for  the  failiire  of  communities  to  obtain  the  industries 
which  have  been  located  by  the  Government.  The  location  of 
these  Industries  is  not  a  political  but  a  military,  naval,  and  eco- 
nomic problem.  The  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Defense  Commission  have  their  inspectors  and  experts  coop- 
erating with  the  experts  of  the  industries  which  are  to  oi>erate 
the  plants,  whose  duty  it  Is  primarily  to  recommend  the  most 
advantageous  location. 

The  whole  prcgram  would  soon  mire  down  in  the  miasma  of 
political  scandal  if  any  United  States  Senator  or  Congressman  had 
bufflcient  pull  with  the  executive  departments  to  determine  the 
location  of  any  plant  as  a  matter  of  political  favoritism.  I  have 
been  glad  in  every  possible  instance  to  present  to  these  depart- 
ments the  advantages  of  localities  here  in  my  own  State  which 
are  interested  in  the  location  of  these  plants. 

It  Is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  every  worthy  and  enter- 
prising community  may  not  be  able  to  secure  some  share  of  this 
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Industrial  development,  but  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  every  development  that  Louisville  has  been  able  to  secure  has 
not  been  secured  by  any  political  favoritism,  not  by  any  political 
pull,  but  because  the  departments  charged  with  this  responsibility 
have  felt  that  it  constituted  the  most  advantageous  location  for 
the  particular  purpose  Involved  for  the  expansion  or  new  establLsh- 
ment.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other  community  In  Kentucky 
and  the  United  States,  and  I  desire  to  say.  frankly,  that  I  would 
lose  my  faith  In  the  efficiency  and  the  righteousness  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  who  arc  charged  with  this  responslbilty  In  behalf 
of  our  Nation  if  I  thought  that  I  or  any  other  public  officer  holding 
a  political  office  had  enough  Influence  to  divert  them  from  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  duty  in  carrying  out  this  defense  program. 
I  happen  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  executive  departments 
charged  with  this  duty  are  attempting  to  perform  that  duty  im- 
partially and  In  the  light  of  essential  facts. 

We  are  all  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  preserve  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  world.  If  possible,  the  things  which  we  have  come  to 
believe  are  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  human  life  Not 
only  shall  we  carry  out  our  program  by  providing  essential  equip- 
ment for  our  own  Nation,  but  it  Is  a  settled  policy  of  our  country 
to  assist  those  who  are  making  a  llfe-and-doath  struggle  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  victory  or  whose  defeat  will  determine  the 
fate  of  o\ir  own  country  and  of  our  own  civilization  for  generations 
and,  jaerhaps.  centuries  to  come.  Already  our  way  of  life  has  been 
changed  by  the  necessities  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Let  us  pool  all  of  our  interests  to  see  that  our  way  of  life  in 
America  shall  not  be  permanently  uprooted  by  the  success  of  brutal 
arrogance,  savage  Intolerance,  and  by  the  utter  lack  of  the  Christian 
virtues  among  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world.  In  this  cause 
every  sacrifice  in  a  badge  of  honor  and  every  self-denial  will  be  a 
laurel  wreath  upon  our  foreheads. 


Christmas  Eve  Address 


Nazi  and  Communist  Activities  in  American 

Republics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  2,  1941 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 
Shan  introduce  the  following  resolution  of  inquiry: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
not  Incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  such  important  informa- 
tion as  may  be  available  regarding  actlvitl»6  by  the  Nazi  government 
and  the  Communist  Party  In  other  American  republics. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  entire  country  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  be  kept  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  Nazi 
Government  and  the  Communist  Party  in  the  other  American 
republics.  A  very  exhaustive  examination  of  Nazi  and  Com- 
munistic activities  in  this  country  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Dies  committee.  Activities  of  the  Nazis  and  Communists  in 
the  other  American  republics  bear  a  vital  relation  to  the 
United  States.  I  earnestly  hope  my  resolution  will  be 
adopted. 

We  have  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  a  new  year.  I  hope 
that  this  year  the  Congress  may  be  kept  fully  informed  as 
to  all  aspects  of  our  national  defense.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  administration  that  the  defense  program  has  not  been  a 
success.  The  Congress  voted  for  every  appropriation  which 
the  administration  asked  for.  That  the  national -defense 
program  has  failed  in  large  measure  proves  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong.  We  are  entitled  to  know  just 
where  we  stand.  Repeated  efforts  on  my  part  and  on  the 
part  of  other  Members  have  failed  to  secure  the  desired  in- 
formation. If  such  information  is  not  forthcoming  during 
the  new  year,  I  believe  the  Members  will  have  to  answer  the 
consequences  to  their  constituents.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  demand  that  the  United  States  be  completely 
prepared  for  any  and  all  eventualities.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  reason  that  England  has  made  such  a  gallant 
flght  during  the  last  few  months  is  because  she  has  been  told 
the  truth  by  Minister  Churchill.  She  has  been  told  the 
worst.  Americans  are  a  great  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  peo- 
ple. They  ask  for  peace.  They  ask  for  preparedness  in 
order  to  maintain  that  peace. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP'  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19,  1940), 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOSH  LEE.  OP  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  Christmas  Eve  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Home  folks  and  neighbors,  by  Invitation  of  the  Salvation  Army 
I  speak  to  you  at  this  time  We  have  so  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  in  thLs  covmtry  that  It  almost  makes  you  feel  guilty  as 
we  enjoy  our  blessings  and  contrast  our  Christmas  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  If  we  count  our  blessings  it  causes  ufe  to 
fear  lest  we  shall  lose  them,  and  well  we  might  be  concerned  about 
our  own  security  and  a  continuation  of  peace  for  America. 

It  Is  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  talk  very  frankly  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  wish  to  speak  in  behalf  of  peace  and  how  we  may  best  Insure 
ourselves  against  war  I  c-ime  to  you  as  an  advocate  of  peace 
America  believes  In  the  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men  If  all  nations  believed  in  and  practiced  that  doctrine  the 
world  would  have  peace  But  there  are  other  nations  which  be- 
lieve only  in  the  doctrme  of  force.  Therefore  if  America  Is  to 
have  a  continuation  of  peace,  force  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
these  nations  from  invading  our  hemisphere 

Tomorrow  night  is  Christmas  Eve  Bea\itiful  Christmas  lights 
will  twinkle  In  every  city  and  village  in  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.    But  there  will  be  no  Christmas  lights  in  Europe  or  Asia 

We  m  America  do  not  want  war  We  want  peace  But  merely 
wishing  it  will  not  guarantee  it.  Neither  do  we  gain  peace  by 
merely  denouncing  war.  We  cannot  simply  will  to  have  peace  and 
have  it.  There  arc  those  who  may  believe  that  all  we  must  do  to 
have  p)eace  Is  to  decide  that  we  will  have  peace.  But  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  that  It  takes  two  to  make  peace,  but  only  one  can  make 
war.  '  'e  can  foUow^  a  good-neighbor  policy  only  with  such  other 
nations  as  will  also  follow  a  good-neighbor  p>ollcy.  But  If  other 
natton.s  make  war  on  us  we  must  defend  ourselves.  Thus  we  may 
have  war  which  Is  not  of  our  making. 

Tonight,  as  we  prepare  to  enjoy  a  peaceful,  happy  Chrlstma«. 
Europe  Is  on  fire,  and  that  fire  threatens  America.  Therefore,  it  Is 
only  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  that  we  should  send  fire 
extinguishers  to  help  stop  that  conflagration. 

The  democracies  of  Europe  could  be  enjoying  a  peaceful,  happy 
Christmas  tonight  Just  as  we  are  if  they  had  only  Joined  their 
forces  against  Hitler  18  months  ago  But  they  listened  to  the 
appeasers  who  said.  "If  you  do  anything  to  stop  Hitler  you  will  get 
into  war."  Consequently  they  did  nothing  but  sit  and  wait  their 
turn  to  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  their  very  Inaction  led  not  only 
to  war  but  to  annihilation  and  slavery. 

Their  neglect  to  help  one  another  gave  Hitler  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  each  one  separately.  Therefore,  those  who  today  are  urging 
America  to  do  nothing  to  help  England  are  urging  us  to  follow  the 
same  policy  which  hi\s  led  so  many  other  nations  Into  war  and 
destruction  Then,  is  the  person  who  urges  us  to  do  nothing  to  help 
England  a  true  friend?  Is  he  a  champion  of  peace,  or  is  he  a  decoy 
whose  policies  of  "wait  and  see"  will  surely  lead  to  war  with  the 
odds  heavily  against  us. 

America  has  only  one  chance  to  escape  total  war.  and  that  chance 
is  England.  If  Elngland  falls  there  will  be  no  lights  In  America  next 
Christmas.  There  will  be  a  total  black-out  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore,  as  a  practical  peace  program,  we  should  cut  all 
red  tape,  ignore  all  technicalities,  and  rush  materials  to  England. 

Hitler  Is  virtually  at  war  with  America  now.  He  is  making  war 
on  us  economically,  politically,  and  morally. 

Only  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  British  Navy  prevent 
him  making  war  on  us  In  a  military  sense.  Consequently  we  are 
acting  in  the  interest  of  peace  when  we  strengthen  the  only  barrier 
between  us  and  this  threat  of  war.  Our  race  Is  against  time.  Eng- 
land is  more  desjjerate  than  appears  on  the  surface.  If  the  p>eople 
of  this  country  can  find  means  of  expressing  themselves,  their 
Government  will  act.  But  If  that  expression  Is  slow  in  manifesting 
Itself,  our  aid  may  come  like  the  sickening  epitaph  which  has  been 
raised  above  the  ashes  of  the  democracies  of  Europe:  Too  late  and 
too  little. 

This  evening  as  we  hurry  about  our  last -minute  preparations  for 
Cbrlstmas,  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  our  liberty,  until  we 
compare  It  to  the  situation  In  Europe.  Tonight  we  can  dial  our 
radio  and  tune  into  programs  from  all  over  the  world,  but  only  last 
week  Hitler's  propaganda  minister.  Dr.  Goebbels.  announced  that 
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all  of  those  In  Nazl-dominntcd  Europe  who  listened  to  any  other 
radios  than  the  Naz.i-prcpiignnda  radios  would  be  dtnlt  with 

Yesterday  hundreds  of  thousands  of  preachers  hero  in  .America 
preached  to  millions  of  people  without  the  sllghte>t  cen.scrshlp 
But  the  minlsiers  under  th^^  Nazi  swastika  must  preach  what  They 
are  told  Those  who  hnvc  refvised  to  be  silent  about  injustices  have 
either  been  killed  outright,  or.  what  is  worse,  condemned  to  the 
living  hell  of  a  concentration  camp. 

We  are  about  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  But  In  Russia  the  Soviet  Government  will  not 
let  the  people  celebrate  Christmas  in  tribute  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
Such  conditions  of  human  servitude  and  slavery  are  difficult  for  us 
to  picture  even  in  our  Imagination.  In  Germany  children  are 
turned  against  thrlr  own  flesh  and  blood  They  are  told  that  it  is 
a  crime  unless  they  report  everything  to  Gestapo  Thus,  children  are 
constantly  spying  on  their  own  parents  The  Gestapo  can.  on  a 
suspicion  or  personal  grudge,  arrest  a  person  and  with  a  trial  which 
is  a  mockery  secretly  drag  him  off  to  a  concentration  camp.  His 
relatives  may  never  even  know  what  happened  to  him.  and  if  they 
try  to  find  out  they  themselves  receive  the  same  brutal  treatment. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  negligent  in  my  duty  as  an  official  of  this 
Government  on  this  occasion  to  merely  recount  our  blessings  with- 
out warning  you  that  these  same  blessings  are  threatened.  Fellow 
American.s.  we  must  save  our  liberty.  The  British  are  gallantly 
holding  the  line  and  giving  us  t.me  to  arm  They  are  fighting  for 
the  same  human  liberty  which  we  cherish  so  much  Some  British 
lord  recently  said  Englishmen  would  rather  die  on  their  feet  than 
live  on  their  knees  That  represents  the  spirit  of  our  own  people. 
By  aiding  England  now  we  can  help  preserve  that  spirit  not  only  In 
America  but  throughout  the  world. 

Tonight  I  speak  by  courtesy  of  the  Salvation  Army  -one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  for  doing  good  In  the  ♦ntire  world  They  are 
not  the  largest  numerically,  but  no  other  organization  ha.s  been  moie 
effective  in  helping  the  distressed  than  the  Salvation  Army.  I  am 
proud  that  they  have  paid  me  the  honor  of  speaking  vmder  their 
banner  on  this  occasion 

Now  In  this  Christmas  season  may  I  say  in  the  woids  of  that 
thrilling  song.  God  Bless  America — 

"From  the  mountains  to  th€  sea, 
To  the  ocean  white  with  foam, 
Ood  bless  America. 
I  Our  home  sweet  home." 


Important  Legislation  of  Third  Session  of  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress 


I 


DIGEST  OF  LEGISLATION 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SKNATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

»- 

Thursday.  January  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940), 1941 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  digest  of 
important  legislation  of  the  thirdsession  of  the  Seventy-sixth 

Congress. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  digest  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SECOND   SUPPLEMENTAL    N.\T10NAL    DEFENSE    APPROPRIATION    BILL.    FISCAL 

YEAR    194  1 

(Approved  September  9.  19^.  Public  Law  No    781.  76th  Cong  ) 

This  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $5,133,169,277.  which  shall 
provide  the  following  items  for  a  "total"  national  defense; 

The  bill  assigns  $3,911,995,417  for  the  Army  and  $1,051,156,540  for 
the  Navy  Cash  appropriations  total  $2,234,191,957,  and  the  author- 
ity to  enter  contracts  amount  to  $2,728,960,000 

For  ship  construction  it  provides  $183,000,000  in  cash  and 
$47  000  000  In  contractual  authority;  $75,000,000  lor  alteration  and 
conversion  of   naval   vessels;    $72,000,000   for   public   works. 

It  provides  for  the  construction  of  200  new  warships  under  the 
Navv  building  program  This  does  not  include  the  G8  under  way  on 
July  1  The  measure  also  carries  more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  pro- 
curing 14.393  war  plines  for  the  Army  and  4.028  for  the  Navy 

In  addition  to  funds  for  the  war  planes  and  the  two-ocean  Navy, 
the  mea.'^ure  also  proMdes  funds  or  authority  to: 

1.  Complete  total  modernization  and  equipment  for  a  land  force 

of  about  1.200.000  men 

2  Procure  reserve  stocks  of  tanks,  guns.  artlUeiy.  and  ammuni- 
tion for  300000  men  In  addition  to  the  completely  war-equlpprd 
1  200  000  men,  should  mobilization  of  such  a  force  become  necessary 


3  Provide  manufacturing  facilities,  public  and  private,  neces- 
sary for  producing  critical  iti-ms  of  equipment  needed  for  an  army 
of  2.000.000.  and  for  producing  ordnance  required  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  aircraft  program — guns,  bombs,  armor,  bomb  sights,  and 
ammunition. 

4.  Procure  28.401  motor-propelled  vehicles.  Including  tanks. 

The  bill  contains  en  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  provide 
housing  facilities  for  persons  engaged  In  defense  activities.  There 
Is  also  a  provision  for  $5,000,000  In  cash  and  a  $5,000,000  authoriza- 
tion for  a  drydock  in  New  York  Harbor  to  handle  the  45.00G-ton 
battleships  now  building 

The  bill  requires  a  performance  bond  on  all  Government  con- 
tracts Under  existing  law.  no  bond  is  required  on  so-called 
negotiated  contracts.  It  also  contains  a  provision  boosting  from 
8  to  12  percent  the  profits  allowed  to  airplane  manufacturers  on 
defense  contracts. 

DIGEST    OF    CERTAIN     LAWS    PERTAINING    TO    THE    WAR     DEPARTMENT    AND 

THE    ARMY 

Facilitating  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
(Approved  March  5,  1940.    Public  Law  No.  426.  76th  Cong.) 

Until  June  30,  1941,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  award  contracts  for  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor,  to  the  lowest  bidder  that  can  satisfactorily  perform  the 
woVk  or  service  required  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government, 
or  when  such  action  is  considered  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  they  may  award  such  contracts  to  the  three  lowest 
responsible  bidders  that  can  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  or  the 
service  required  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government.  Such 
multiple  awards  and  the  necessity  for  making  the  same  .shall  be 
based  upon  quality,  times,  and  rate  of  delivery,  price,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  overloading  of  a  plant  or  plants  and  such  division 
of  awards  shall  be  made  only  when  found  to  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  national  defense.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  profit-limitation  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  27,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  505:  34  U  S  C.  Sup  V.  498)  (S?e  section 
2  (b).  act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  No.  671.  76th  Cong.).)  This 
act  shall  be  construed  as  additional  legislation  to  be  utilized  under 
the  conditions  set  forth,  during  the  effective  p>erlod. 

Enlistments  in  the  Army 
(Approved  May  14  1940.  Public  Law  No  513.  76th  Cong.) 
In  time  of  war  or  other  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  all 
enllstmenus  In  the  active  military  service  shall  be  In  the  Army  with- 
out specification  of  any  particular  component  or  unit  thereof  and 
shall  be  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  other  emergency  plus  6 
months  Eligibility  for  such  enlistment  shall  be  limited  to  persons 
not  less  than  18  years  of  age  and  otherwise  qualified.  All  persons 
enlisted  at  any  time  in  the  Army  or  any  component  thereof  shall, 
during  such  war  or  emergency,  be  available  for  assignment  to  duty 
with  any  unit  of  the  Army  and  may  be  freely  transferred  ^rom  one 
unit  to  another,  regardless  of  the  component  status  of  the  unit 
Involved. 

Appropriationa 

(Approved  June  13,  1940.  Public  Law  No.  611,  76th  Cong.) 

Makes  appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941. 

Legislative  provisions  authorize  (1)  (a)  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  of  persons  serving  while  away  from  their  homes  In 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  (b)  temporary 
employment  of  persons  without  regard  to  clvll-servlce  laws,  (2) 
additional  technical  and  clerical  personnel  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  (3)  officers  of  the  Army  on  special  duty  In  E^uropean 
countries.  (4)  atrial  flights  by  nonflylng  officers  at  a  legal  maximum 
rate  of  $720  per  annum,  (5)  suspension  of  the  limitations  as  to  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  and  flying  cadets  In  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
(6)  designing  of  a  building  to  replace  the  present  Army  Medical 
Library  and  Museum.  (7)  travel  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps 
by  air  and  rental  of  office  space  In  connection  with  Air  Corps  pro- 
curement activities.  (8)  suspension  of  the  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  airplanes  to  be  procured  and  maintained,  (9)  the  pur- 
chase of  laboratory  instruments,  (10)  commutation  of  rations  for 
civilians  employed  at  cadet  mess,  (11)  voluntary  field  training 
w'thout  pay  for  the  National  Guard  near  home  stations,  (12)  trans- 
portation of  baggage,  including  packing  and  crating,  of  Reserve 
officers  ordered  to  active  duty  for  not  less  than  6  months.  (13)  (a) 
travel  of  rifle  teams  and  Individuals  attending  regional,  national, 
and  international  competitions,  and  (b)  purchase  of  medals  and 
badges  for  use  in  competitions,  (14)  an  emergency  fund  for  the 
President,  (15)  ordering  Reserve  officers  to  active  duty  In  the  pro- 
curement or  production  of  equipment,  or  on  duty  pertaining  to 
aviation.  (16)  administrative  within-grade  promotions  of  employees, 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  In  the  Budget  estimate,  (17)  the  em- 
ployment or  citizens  only  In  the  Canal  Zone  after  May  1.  1941, 
except  for  temporary  employment  In  case  of  emergency. 

Supplemental  appropriations 

(Approved  June  26.  1940 — Public  Law  No.  667,  76th  Cong.) 

Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  national  defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  Tlie  more  Important  supplemental  items 
of  titles  I  and  II  are  as  follow.s  (no  attempt  was  made  to  digest 
the    provisions    relative    to    the    Navy— title    III):    (1)     Additional 
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civilian  pilot  training.  (2)  experimental  work  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  {3>  additions  to  the  Munitions  Building, 
(4)  airplane  engine  research  laboratory,  (5)  additional  special 
agents  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  (6 1  acquisition  ol 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  (7)  special  field  exercises,  (8)  pay 
for  additional  ofllcers  and  enlisted  men.  (9)  additional  amounts  for 
aubslstence,  supplies,  clothing,  and  equipage,  transportation,  ani- 
mals, buildings,  flying  fields,  acquisition  of  land,  barracks  and 
quarters,  hospital  construction,  and  Incidental  expenses  of  the 
Army.  (10>  signal  equipment,  (11)  new  airplanes,  spare  parts,  and 
accessories.  (12)  medical  and  hospital  services.  (13)  engineer  serv- 
ices. (14)  ordnance  services  and  supplies,  (15)  chemical  warfare 
services,  (16)  seacoa.st  defenses.  (17)  Organized  Reserves,  and  (18) 
expediting  production 

Legislative  provisions  authorize  (1)  employment  of  any  person  of 
outstanding  experience  and  ability  at  a  compensation  of  $1  per 
annum.  (2)  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  without 
advertising^  for  proposals,  (3)  suspending  any  limitations  as  to  the 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  and  as  to  the  number  of 
retired  officers  who  may  be  called  to  active  duty,  (4)  suspending 
the  limitation  as  to  the  amount  which  may  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  or  exchange  of  pa.ssenger -carrying  vehicles,  or  purchase 
and  operation  of  boats.  (5)  entering  into  contracts  for  signal  equip- 
ment, airplanes,  ortinance  supplies,  and  exploration  of  manganlfer- 
ous  deposits,  and  (6)  expediting  the  production  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  Army  for  emergency  national -defense  purposes, 
which  Include  procurement  for  production  of  equipment  or  supplies, 
erection  of  structures,  acquisition  of  land,  furnishing  of  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  at  privately  owned  plants,  procurement  and 
training  of  civilian  personnel  In  production,  exploration  of  man- 
ganlferous  deposits,  and  the  erection,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
pilot  plants  for  the  beneQciation  of  manganese  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  metallic  manganese. 

Appropriations  for  civil  functions 
(Public  Law  No.  653,  76th  Cong      Approved  June  24,  1940) 

Makes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  for  the  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  War  Department.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant legislative  provisions  are  the  following:  (1)  Pro.*ecuting 
work  of  flood  control.  Sacramento  River.  Calif  ;  (2)  mapping  in 
strategic  areas  by  the  Interior  Department  for  the  War  Department; 
(3)  continuing  the  construction  oC  special  protective  works.  Panama 
Canal,  and  contracting  for  the  same;  and  (4)  administrative 
wlthln-grade  promotions  of  employees,  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
In  the  Budget  estimate. 

Strategic  and  critical  materULls 
(Public  Law  No.  664.  76th  Cong     Approved  June  25,  1940) 

Section  5 :  In  order  to  aid  the  Government  in  its  national-defense 
program,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized: 
(1)  To  make  loans  to,  or  purchase  the  stock  of,  any  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  producing,  acquiring,  and  carrying  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  and  for  plant  construction,  expansion,  and  equip- 
ment, and  working  capital,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  necessary  to  the  national  defense:  and  (2)  to 
create  a  corporation  with  power:  (a)  to  produce,  acquire,  and  carry 
strategic  and  critical  materials;  (b)  to  purchase,  lease,  build,  and 
expand  plants  and  to  purchase  and  produce  equipment,  supplies, 
and  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war;  (c)  to  lease  pl.'xnts  to  private  corporations  to 
engage  In  such  manufacture;  and  (d)  to  engage  in  such  manufacture 
Itself. 

Subversive   activities 

(Approved  June  28  1940 — Public  Law  No  670.  76th  Cong  ) 
^"^It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  with  Intent  to  interfere  with 
the  loyalty  or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces,  to  advise, 
counsel,  urge,  or  distribute  any  written  or  printed  matter  which 
would  In  any  manner  cause  Insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or 
refusal  of  duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 

Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  (1)  to  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocate,  abet,  advise,  or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  any  government  in  the 
United  States  by  force;  (2)  to  print  or  publish  any  written  or  printed 
matter  advocating  or  teaching  the  duty  of  overthrowing  or  destroy- 
ing any  government  In  the  United  States  by  force:  or  (3)  to  organize 
or  help  organize  any  society  or  group  who  teach  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  government  in  the  United  States 
by  force. 

Violators  of  the  above  provisions  shall  be  fined  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned 10  years,  or  both.  Any  written  or  printed  matter  may  be 
taken  frtjm  anv  house  or  place,  or  from  any  person  under  search 
warrant  (40  Stat.  228:  18  U.  S   C.  611-«33) 

Provides  for  the  deportation  of  any  resident  alien  who  shall  have 
(1)  knowingly  and  for  gain,  encouraged  any  other  alien  to  try  to 
enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  or  (2)  been  convicted  of 
possessing  certain  semiautomatic  weapons  or  of  violating  title  I  of 
this  act. 

Authorizes  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  resident  aliens 
within  30  dajrs;  and  hereafter  no  visa  shall  be  issued  to  any  alien 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  unless  the  alien  has  been  regis- 
tered and  fingerprinted  In  duplicate. 

Strengthening  of  the  national  defense 
(Approved  July  2.  1940.    Public  Law  No.  703,  76th  Cong.) 

In  order  to  expedite  the  building  up  of  the  national  defense,  the 
Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized,  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 


national-defense  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  with  or  without 
advertising  ( 1 )  to  provide  (a)  for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  plants  or  bui'dlngs.  etc.  (b)  for  the  development,  manuiacture. 
maintenance,  and  storage  of  military  equipment,  munitions,  and 
supplies,  (c)  for  shelter,  and  (d)  for  operation,  maintenance,  or 
sale  of  any  plant,  building,  etc.;  and  (2)  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the  exchange  of  deteriorated,  etc  .  military  equipment,  munitions, 
and  supplies.  Suspends  the  limitations  on  (1 )  expenditures  en  Indi- 
vidual projects.  (2)  the  number  of  flying  cadets  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  (3)  the  number  and  rank  of  Reserve  officers  who  may  be 
ordered  to  extended  active  duty  within  the  Air  Corps.  (4^  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  in  the  varlou.s  branches  of 
the  Army.  (5)  the  number  of  serviceable  airplanes,  Oirships.  and 
free  and  captive  balloons  that  may  be  equipped  and  maintained  by 
the  Air  Corps.  (6)  the  civil-service  requirements  for  the  employment 
of  supervising  or  construction  engineers  by  the  War  Department, 
(7)  the  removal  of  classified  rtvU -service  employees  bv  the  W-ir 
Department,  and  (8)  employment  of  laborers  and  mechanics  by  the 
War  Department  In  excess  of  the  40-hour  week  Authorizes 
♦66  000.000  for  the  President  to  use  for  emergencies  affecting  the 
national  security  and  defense,  and  authori^e^  the  President  to  con- 
tract in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $66  000.000  for  like  purposes 

Further,  authorizes  the  President  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  to  prohibit  or  curtail,  by  proclamation,  the  exportation  of 
any  military  equipment  cr  munitions,  or  component  parts  thereof, 
or  machinery-,  tools,  or  material,  or  supplies  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture, servicing,  or  operation  thereof  (proclamations  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. Nos    2413  and  2417.  5  F    R    2467.  2469    2677.  and  2682) 

PREVENT   PERr^CIOUS   POLITICAL   ACTIVITIES,   APPROVED  JtTLY    19,    1940 

(Public.  No.  753,  76th  Cong  .  3d  sess  .  S  3046) 

This  act  further  extend^  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  (act 
Of  Aug  2.  1939.  53  Stat.,  pt  2.  p  1147)  to  make  it  applicable  to  any 
person  employed  in  any  administrative  position  In  State  and  local 
governments  (Including  any  corporation  controlled  by  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  and  any  corporation  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof),  where  activities  are  financed  wholly  or  In  part  by  funds 
of  the  United  States  Thl«  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  Include 
persons  holding  elective  offices  In  any  State  or  municlpaMtlty  and 
who  do  not  come  under  a  State  or  municipal  merit  or  civil-service 
system  Provlsion.s  cox.taining  prohibition  are  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  section  9  of  the  original  Hatch  Act 

Persons  guHty  of  violation  of  these  new  provisions  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  United  StPtes  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  shall 
make  the  proper  lnve.<^tigation  and  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  and 
in  determining  the  violation,  and  .shall  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  removal  or  punishment. 

Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  determination  of  the  Commission 
may  after  30  days  of  such  determination,  appeal  to  the  United 
Sta»^rs  di.ctrlct  court  for  a  review  of  his  ca.se 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  directly  or  Indirectly 
contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $5,000.  during  n 
calendar  year,  in  connection  with  the  ncmliiatlon  or  election  In 
l)chaJf  of  any  candidate  for  an  elective  Fedc>ra!  office  (including  the 
offices  of  President  of  the  United  States  and  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electors),  cr  in  behalf  of  any  committr^e  or  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  furthering  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  candi- 
date for  any  Federal  office  or  succession  of  any  national  political 
party 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  purchase  or  buy  any  goods,  commodities, 
advertising,  cr  articles  of  any  kind  or  description  where  the  proceeds 
of  such  purcha.^e.  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly inure  to  the  benefit  of  or  for  any  candiriate  for  an  elective 
Federal  office  (Including  the  offices  for  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  electors),  or  political  com- 
mittee or  political  organization  engaged  in  furthering  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  any  candidate  for  a  Federal  office  or  the  success 
of  any  national  political  party. 

For  the  benefit  of  people  employed  in  the  National  Capital  and 
live  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  or  political  sut)dlvislons 
thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations 
permitting  them  to  take  active  part  in  such  political  mana^^ement 
and  political  campaigns  to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems  to  be 
In  the  dom.estlc  Interests  of  such  pessons 

This  act  does  not  apply  where  the  person  or  question  Is  not 
specifically  identified  with  any  national  or  State  political  party 
having  particuhirly  In  mind  questions  relating  to  constitutional 
amendments,  referendums.  approval  of  municipal  ordinances  and 
others  of  similar  character. 

No  firm  or  person  entering  Into  any  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  apency  thereof,  where  the  payment  for 
performance  is  mad^  in  whole  or  part  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  shall  make  contributions,  to  any  political  party,  com- 
mittee, or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  anv  person  for  political 
purpose  or  use  nor  shall  any  person  solicit  any  contribution  from 
any  such  person  or  firm. 

No  political  committee  shall  receive  contributions  aggregating 
more  than  $3,000,009  cr  make  expenditures  aggregating  more  than 
$3,000,000,  during  any  calendar  year, 

TO  INCREASE  THE   LENDING   AUTHORiTY  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

(Approved  September  26.  1940      Public  Law  No.  792,  76th  Cong.) 
This  bill   Increases   the   lending   authority  of   the   Export-Import 

Bunk  of  Washington  by  $500  000000  for  the  purpose  of  combating 

German  economic  infiltration  in  South  America. 
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The  leans  are  designed  to  assist  In  the  orderly  marketing  of 
Latin  American  surplus  products  in  war-disrupted  European  mar- 
kets, promot*  United  States  trade  with  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  develop  sources  In  this  hemisphere  for  critical  mate- 
rials such  as  tin  and  rubber.  Loans  may  be  made  to  any  Western 
Hemisphere  government,  to  their  central  banks,  or  other  acceptable 
banking  institutions 

The  bill  also  extends  the  life  of  the  bank  as  an  agency  of  th« 
United  States  from  June  30.  1941.  to  January  22.  1947.  Increases  Its 
lending  authority  from  $200,000,000  to  $700,000,000,  and  Increases 
the  note-Issue  power  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  by 
$1,500,000,000. 

PROTECTION    or    FABMEXS'     MARKET 

(Public.  No.  406.  76th  Cong.     Approved  January  25.  1940) 

This  act  further  increases  the  protection  of  the  home  market  for 
agricultural  products  by  providing  that  restrictions  may  be  placed 
UfKjn  imports  of  farm  products  whenever  such  imports  will  ad- 
versely affect  our  dome.sttc  market  or  whenever  the  domestic  farm 
program  Is  endangered  by  such  imports. 

PATRICK    HENRT    MEMORIAL 

(Public,  No.  408      Approved  January  29,  1940) 
This  act  authorizes  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  of  the  estate  of  Patrick  Henry 
in  Charlotte  County.  Va  ,  known  as  Red  Hill. 

The  cost  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  and  the  property  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  national  monument  to  Patrick  Henry. 

FARM    MORTGAGE  REFINANCING 

(Public.  No.  410.     Approved  February  1,  1940) 
The  Emergency   Farm  Mortgage  Act  of   1933   is  amended  so  as  to 
continue  the  legislation  in  force  and  effect  until  June  1.  1942 

The  original  law  provided  for  loans  to  farmers  to  be  known  as 
Land  Bank  Ctommi.ssioners'  loans.  In  many  Instance.s  these  were 
the  only  type  loans  available  to  farmers  since  loans  may  be  made 
on  first  or  second  mortgages  up  to  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
farm,  a   more  liberal   loan  policy  than  was  available  elsewhere 

This  act  permits  a  continuance  of  this  source  of  credit  until 
June  1,  1942. 

WORLD   WAR    SAnX>RS   AND    MARINES 

(Public.  412.  76th  Cong.  Approved  February  9,  1940) 
Stallors  and  marines  who  served  as  enlisted  men  between  April  8, 
1917,  and  November  11.  1918.  and  who  were  discharged  for  fraudu- 
lent enlistment  on  account  of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of  age 
are  hereaf  u-r  to  be  considered  as  honorably  discharged  and  certifica- 
tion thereof  to  be  made,  upon  request,  to  such  men  or  to  their 
widows  However,  no  back  pay  or  allowances  shall  accrue  because 
of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

EXPORr-IMPORT    BANK 

(Public,  No  420.  76th  Cong.  Approved  March  2.  1940) 
The  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  increased 
from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  It  is  provided  that  loans  to  any 
one  foreign  country  or  its  nationals  shall  not  be.  at  any  one  time, 
outstanding  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $20.000.0(X)  which 
amount,  however,  may  be  in  addition  to  previous  authorizations. 

No  such  loan  may  be  made  to  any  government  which  was  in 
default  of  its  obligation  to  the  United  States  on  April  13,  1934;  nor  j 
shall  such  loans  be  made  in  violation  of  international  law  or  for 
purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939.  This  latter  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of  air- 
craft exclusively  for  commercial  purposes 

FARM    BANKRUPTCIES  ^ 

(Public.  No    423.  76th  Cong.     Approved  March  4.  1940) 

The  provision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  relating  to  farmers  is  con- 
tinued In  effect  until  March  4,  1944,  whereas  It  would  ordinarily 
have  expired  March  4.   1940 

Parmors  may  file  with  the  proper  court  petitions  for  composition 
of  their  indebtedness  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  under 
the  original  act,  known  as  the  Frazler-Lemke  Act 

The  d-«flnltion  of  the  word  "farmer"  is  restated  to  specifically 
include  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  farmers 

Piotection  Is  afforded  the  farmer  by  extending  to  him.  under 
court  protection,  a  specific  number  of  years  in  which  to  retire  his 
Indebtedness;  during  which  time  no  farmer's  mortgage  may  be 
foreclosed  and  his  home  taken  from  him  without  consent  of  the 
court  to  which  he  has  applied  for  relief  from  his  burden  It  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  court  will  look  out  for  the 
farmers'  Interests  and  give  them  every  oportunlty  to  redeem  their 
homes. 

KING  S  CANTON  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Public,  No   424,  76th  Cong.     Approved.  March  4,  1940) 
An  area  of  454,600  acres  Is  set  aside  by  this  legislation  for  the    ' 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  part  of  our  national- 
park  system      The  park,  to  be  known  as  King's  Canyon  National 
Park,  is  to  be  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  under  the    ; 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    Located  in  the  State  of 
California.    It    Includes   the   area  formerly   known   as   the   General 
Grant  National  Park. 

MUNICIP/U.  BANKRUPTCY 

(Public,  No   425,  76th  Cong.     Approved.  March  4.  1940) 
Enactment  of  this  law  permits  municipalities  and   other  taxing 
authorities  to  effect  a  composition  of  its  obligations  arising  from 


street  or  other  improvements,  the  cost  of  which  is  frequently  as- 
sessed against  the  properties  which  benefit.  In  some  Instances  such 
properties  are  not  now  sufficiently  valuable  to  satisfy  these  liens — 
many  of  which  are  represented  by  bonds  which  are  in  default. 

Prior  to  passage  of  this  law,  a  city  might  not  take  advantage  of 
the  bankruptcy  provisions  unless  It  stated  the  city  was  insolvent. 
This  act  permits  the  taxing  authority  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
these  special  liens  without  reference  to  the  city's  regular  financial 
structure. 

AUICRAFT    PROCtJREMENT 

(Public,  No.  426,  76th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  5,  1940) 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  award 
contracts  for  airplanes,  aircraft  parts,  and  accessories  to  as  many 
as  three  of  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  when.  In  the  discretion 
of  either  Secretary,  such  action  Is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense.  Formerly  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  company 
which  submitted  the  lowest  bid 

It  is  believed  that  allocation  of  orders  to  as  many  as  three  bid- 
ders will  prevent  overloading  any  one  company  and  thereby  delaying 
delivery  of  aircraft, 

A  report  to  Congress  is  required  which  will  set  forth  complete 
information  concerning  such  awards.  Adequate  safeguards  are 
placed  about  such  contracts  so  as  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
public, 

BONNEVILLK     DAJd 

(Public.  No.  429,  76th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  6,   1940) 

This  legislation  extends  until  Januafy  1,  1942,  the  provision  of 
law  stipulating  that  at  least  50  perfl'ent  of  the  energy  which  the 
electric-generating  facilities  at  Bonneville  are  capable  of  producing 
shall  be  reserved  for  sale  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives,  and  that 
thereafter  when  there  is  a  conflict  in  application  as  between  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives  and  private  systems  or  agencies  the  former 
shall  receive  preference. 

So  as  to  more  efficiently  administer  this  project  the  office  of  the 
admini.strator  of  the  Bonneville  project  Is  constituted  an  office  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  an 
Assistant  Administrator,  chief  engineer,  and  general  counsel. 
Compensation  of  such  officials  may  not  exceed  $7,500  per  annum. 

ENLISTED   RESERVE  CORPS 

(Public.  No    438.  76th  Cong.     Approved  March  15.  1940) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Enlisted  Reserve  to  consist  of  persons 
who  voluntarily  enlist  for  a  3 -year  period;  except  that  those  persons 
who  served  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  at  some  time  be- 
tween April  6.  1917.  and  November  11.  1918,  may  enlist  for  1  year 
and  may  be  discharged  during  time  of  peace  within  90  days  if  ap- 
plication for  discharge  is  made 

Such  enlistment  is  restricted  to  persons  eligible  for  regular  serv- 
ice, except  that  for  specialists  the  age  limit  shall  be  45  years  Instead 
of  36  years.  The  latter  provision  will  make  available  to  the  Army 
scores  of  skilled  men  who  would  be  otherwise  ineligible. 

ESPIONAGE 

(Public,  No  443.  76th  Cong.  Approved  March  28,  1940) 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  spies  might  be  convicted  of  steal- 
ing military  secrets,  photographing  war  vessels  under  construction, 
penetrating  aircraft  ftictories  and  damaging  or  destroying  aircraft, 
or  of  conspiring  with  others  to  steal  code  books  and  secret  reports 
of  a  military  nature  and  yet  receive  as  light  a  sentence  as  1  or  2 
years  in  prison.  It  was  possible  that  no  prison  sentence  would  be 
imposed.  This  law  materially  Increases  penalties  for  esplona^. 
Pribon  terms  are  made  mandatory  Instead  of  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  courts  and  range  from  5  to  10  years  for  lesser  crimes  and  as 
high  as  20  years  for  more  serious  offenses  Fines  no  high  as  $10,000 
may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  prison  terms. 

It  is  believed  the  strengthened  law  will  serve  i  -  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  criminals  of  thi;   type. 

RECIPROCAL-'-RADE  AGREEMENTS 

(Public  Resolution  61.  76th  Cong.  Approved  April  12.  1940) 
The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  nation.'^  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  June  12,  1940. 
This  reciprocal -trade  program  has  been  in  effect  since  June  12, 
1934;  and  the  beneficial  results  thereof  have  been  demonstrated 
by  increa.sed  exports  of  United  States  products  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 

UNITED   SPANISH    WAR    VETERANS 

(Public,  No  473,  76th  Cong,  Approved  April  22,  1940) 
The  Congress  has  created  a  corporation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  The  purpose  is 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  to 
preserve  the  organization  of  such  veterans,  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  and  to  protect  and  preserve  our  institutions  of  government'. 
The  corporation  may  not  engage  In  business  for  profit. 

The  controlling  authority  shall  be  representatives  chosen  by  the 
members  and  such  officers  shall  govern  the  organization  in  ac- 
cordance  with    democratic   principles. 

The  corporate  existence  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and 
the  exclusive  rights  of  its  surviving  members  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  membership  therein  shall  terminate  only  when  the  last  of  its 
members  dies. 

WHITE -PINE  BLISTER   RUST 

(Public,  No.  486.  76th  Cong.     Approved  April  26,  1940) 
So   Eus   to  preserve    the    white-pine   forests   of   the   United   States 
and  to  assure  a  continuous  supply  of  such  timber  to  industriea 
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dependent  thereon,  the  Secretary  of  Agrrtcxilture  Is  authorized  to 
expend  fswch  funds  as  may  be  made  available  for  prevention  and 
elimination  of  white-pine  blister  rust. 

No  such  funds  may  be  used  to  assist  private  landowners  unless 
contributions  by  such  private  owners  are  equal  to  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure. An  exception  is  made  where  private  lands  are  Inter- 
mingled wltb  lands  of  the  United  States  and  It  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  disease  on  such  private  lands  in  order  to  protect 
Government  holdings.  No  expenditure  may  be  made  to  compensate 
for  the  cost  or  value  of  property  Injured  or  destroyed  while  carrying 
out  this  program. 

CmZENSHIP    DAT 

(Public  Resolution  No.  67.  76th  Cong.    Approved  May  3.  1940) 

The  third  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
Citizenship  Day  and  the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion setting  aside  that  day  as  a  public  occasion  In  recognition  of 
the  2.000.000  young  men  and  women  who  each  year  become  of  age; 
and  m  further  recognition  of  those  who  attain  citizenship  by 
naturalization. 

The  civil  and  educational  authorities  of  the  Nation  are  urged  to 
make  plans  for  observance  of  this  day  and  ceremonies  already  ob- 
served in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  praised  and  encouraged. 

This  day  is  officially  designated  as  I  Am  An  American  Etey. 

PHOSPHATE  INVESTIGATION' 

(Public  Res.  No,  68,  76th  Cong.     Approved  May  3.  1940) 
The  Joint  congressional  committee  created  in  1938  to  investigate 
the  adequacy  and  use  of  the  phosphate  resources  of  the  United 
States  is  continued  in  existence  until  January  15    1941 

The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  determine  ( 1 )  the  use  and 
service  of  phosphate  to  American  agriculture;  (2)  the  domestic  con- 
sumption and  experts  of  phosphate;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
of  phosphate  deposits  In  the  Western  States;  and  (4)  methods  of 
conserving  the  phosphate  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  insured  a  continuous  supply  of  phosphate  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  agriculture  in  rebuilding  soil 
fertility. 

rOREICN  EXCHANGE 

(Public  Res.  No.  69.  76th  Cong.     Approved  May  7.  1940) 

The  President  is  delegated  authority,  during  time  of  war  or  of 
national  emergency  to  Investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit  transactions 
in  foreign  exchange,  transfers  of  credit  between,  or  payments  by  or 
to  banlElng  institutions  as  defined  by  the  President,  and  export, 
hoarding,  melting,  or  earmarking  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  or 
currency,  and  any  transfer,  withdrawal,  or  exportation  of.  or  dealing 
In.  any  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  evidences  of  ownership  of 
property  In  which  any  foreign  state  or  a  national  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  as  defined  by  the  President,  has  any  interest,  by 
any  {lerson  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof;  and  the  President  may  require  any  person  to 
furnish  under  oath,  complete  Information  relative  to  any  transac- 
tion referred  to  in  this  subdivision  or  to  any  property  in  which  any 
such  foreign  state,  national,  or  political  subdivision  has  any  in- 
terest, including  the  production  of  any  books  of  account,  contract, 
letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection  therewith  in  the  custody  or 
control  of  such  person,  either  before  or  after  such  transaction  is 
completed. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assure  complete  control  over 
foreign -exchange  operations,  transfers  of  credit,  etc..  during  time 
of  war  in  order  that  the  financial  structure  of  this  Nrtion  may  be 
properly  safeguarded  and  to  prevent  any  aid  or  assistance  being 
given  an  enemy  nation  or  its  nationals. 

PROMOTIONS   TN  THE  AKMT 

(Public.  No.  612.  76th   Cong.     Approved  June   13.   1940) 

Following  the  World  War.  there  developed  a  situation  in  the 
Army  whereby  large  numbers  of  commissioned  officers  became  old 
In  the  service  without  promotion  beyond  the  grade  of  captain  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  captaincies  created  by  the  war  and 
because  promotions  could  only  be  made  when  vacancies  occurred  in 
the  higher  ranks  by  reason  of  death  or  retirement.  Since  such 
higher  positions  are  comparatively  few  in  numl>er.  men  frequently 
reached  the  age  of  60  years  and  older  while  remaining  captains  and 
majors  in  rank. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  alleviate  such  conditions  by  per- 
mitting such  older  men.  regardless  of  rank,  to  retire  on  an  equitable 
basis  and  thereby  permit  younge'-  and  more  active  men  to  be 
advanced  In  rank  and  trained  in  positions  of  increased  responsi- 
bility. Also,  the  elimination  of  older  men  from  field  commands 
which  they  could  not  physically  endure  under  actual  wartime  con- 
ditions is  expected  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  At  the 
same  time  provision  Is  made  whereby  the  experience  and  Judgment 
of  older  officers  will  not  be  lost  to  the  service 

A  direct  line  of  promotion  and  retirement  is  established,  based 
on  longevity  of  service,  ability,  and  other  factors  involved  in  the 
making  of  an  experienced  Army  officer. 

XXPOKTATTON  Or  TOBACCO  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

(Public,  No.  543,  76th  Cong.     Became  law  without  the  President's 

approval ) 

This  legislation  prohibits  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed  or  live 
tobacco  plants  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  to 
any  foreign  coxuitry  unless  such  exportation  is  authorized  by  a 
written  permit  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire.     Such  per- 


mits will  be  granted  only  upon  proof  that  the  seed  or  plants  are  to 
be  used  for  experimental   purposes. 

Violators  of  this  act  may  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

SPANISH    WAR    VETTBANS'    CLAIMS 

(Public.  No.  505.  76th  Cong  Passed  over  President's  veto) 
This  legislation  provides  that  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  volun- 
teer service  of  the  United  States  mu.stered  Into  service  for  the 
War  with  ^atn  and  who  were  held  in  service  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  becatise  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection  after  April  11.  1899. 
and  after  the  peace  with  Spain,  may  claim  travel  pay  and  sub- 
sistence as  though  discharged  April  11,  1899.  by  reason  of  expira- 
tion of  enlistment,  and  reappointed  or  enlisted  as  of  April  12.  1899. 
Claims  may  be  paid  to  the  person  rendering  such  service  or.  If 
deceased,  to  the  widow,  children,  father,  or  motlier  of  such  person. 
If  no  such  claimants  are  living,  no  claim  may  be  made  by  any  other 
person.  Applications  lor  beneflt«  must  be  made  within  3  years  after 
passage  of  this  act. 
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Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  John 
A.  Pairlie.  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  whicn  appeared  in  the 
magazine  American  Political  Science  Review  for  April  1940: 

THE   NATURE   OF  POLITICAL    REPRESENTATION 

(By  John  A.  Falrlie.  University  of  Illinois) 

Much  has  t)een  written  on  the  origin,  development,  and  charac- 
teristics of  representative  government;  and  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  subject,  and  a  further  analysis 
of  the  evidence  and  criticism  of  vle*s  formerly  accepted  In  this 
extensive  literature,  coiisiderable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
nature  of  political  representation  and  representative  government, 
and  to  the  relation  between  the  representative  and  his  constituents.* 
with  Important  differences  in  thie  definitions  and  meanings  ascribed 
to  these  terms.  Many  wTlters  have  assumrd  that  their  views  on 
these  matters  are  the  only  correct  statements;  but  some  of  the  n  ore 
recent  writers  have  recognized,  to  some  extent,  the  need  for  a  clc  ^r 
analysis  of  the  different  senses  in  which  these  terms  may  be  em- 
ployed. An  examination  of  different  views  may  be  of  service  in 
leading  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 

Etymcloglcally.  the  literal  meaning  of  "represent"  is  to  "present 
again."  and  from  this  it  has  come  to  mean  to  appear  In  place  of 
another.  In  this  secondary-  sense,  a  representative  has  been  de- 
fined as  "an  agent,  deputy,  or  sulMtltute.  who  supplies  the  place  of 
another  or  others.  '  Other  terms,  of  similar  meanings,  are:  Attorney, 
delegate,  deputy,  proctor,  and  proxy.  These  terms  usually  imply 
selection  or  authorization  by  the  original  party,  and  often  imply 
some  limitation  of  the  authority  conferred,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  may  \ye  also  some  degree  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
representative.  Other  terms  do  not  require  selection  by  the  princi- 
pal, and  may  be  subject  to  little  o  -o  limitation  An  actor  does 
not  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  person  whose  character  he  repre- 
sents, nor  a  parent  by  hi'S  children,  a  guardian  by  his  ward,  nor  a 
trustee  by  the  person  he  represents.  But  there  i.s  usually  a  moral 
and  often  a  legal,  obligation  to  act  in  their  interests 

Some  form  of  representation  seems  to  he  necessary  in  any  social 
group  whose  decisions  must  be  carried  out  bv  particular  individuals. 
Thus  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  who  announces  the  result  of  a 
vote  and  the  officers  of  a  society  who  execute  its  policle.s  are  repre- 
sentative agents.  So,  too,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  represents  his  tribe. 
and  a  hereditary  monarch  represent^  his  subjects,  on  the  a^sump- 
Uon  that  they  are  acceptable  to  those  under  authority. 

In  his  History  of  Political  Theories.  Dunn.ng  States  "Repre- 
sentation as  a  principle  does  not  appear  in  political  theory  until 
the  later  centuries  of  Rome,  when  the  prince  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  people  taken  collecttvelv  "  According 
to  Gierke,  the  medieval  idea  of  representation  ascribed  a  repre- 
sentative character  to  the  monarch,  such  as  the  emperor  and  the 
Pop?,  and  to  such  IxKlies  as  the  seven  electors  of  the  medlevil 
empire  and  the  cardinals  In  the  church,  as  well  as  to  a'^embllea 
and  councils  cha<5cn  by  qualified  citizens  In  or«anized  communi- 
ties. In  the  conclliar  period,  the  superior  authorltv  of  thr  more 
representAUve  council  over   the   Pope   was   advocated,    while   Mar- 
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sigllo  of  Padua  and  Ockham  held  that  the  ultimate  authority  was 
to  the  people.  ' 

Similar  views  as  to  the  representative  character  of  single  rulers 
and  hereditary  groups  have  been  expressed  by  more  modern  writers 
Hobbes  said:  "Men  who  are  in  absolute  lil>erty  may  give  authority 
to  one  man  to  represent  them  every  one  "  Brllnpbroke's  Idea  of 
a  patriot  king  was  based  on  the  view  that  he  represented  tlie  true 
rule  of  the  people.  Edmund  Burke  took  the  position  that:  "It 
Is  not  the  derivation  of  the  power  of  that  house  (the  Commons) 
from  the  people  which  makes  It  In  a  direct  sense  the  representa- 
tive. The  King  Is  the  representative  of  the  people:  so  are  the 
lords.  They  are  all  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mons, because  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  holder." 
And  the  phlloeopher  Kant  held  that  king,  nobles,  and  elected  dele- 
gates may  be  representative. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  urged  that  the  President,  elected 
indirectly  by  the  whole  Nation,  may  be  more  representative  of  the 
entire  country  than  the  Members  of  CongresB.  elected  by  local 
constituencies 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  early  systems  of  representation, 
such  as  those  In  the  Greek  federations  and  the  medieval  estates, 
differed  from  modem  Ideas  In  that.  In  the  former,  the  representa- 
tives were  mere  delegates  with  limited  powers  acting  under  definite 
instructions,  while  the  latter  have  general  authority  to  act  on  their 
own  Judgment.  It  seems  prot>able  that  the  earlier  systems  were 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  principle  of  Instructions;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  represenUtlves  may  often  have  largely  influ- 
enced the  final  result. 

A  basis  for  the  later  view.  In  the  case  of  the  English  Parliament, 
is  found  In  the  langtiage  of  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  Parliament 
ox  1295  and  later,  which  provided:  '"The  said  knights  and  burgeases 
to  have  full  and  sufficient  powers  for  themselves  and  for  the  com- 
munities •  •  •  for  doing  what  shall  then  be  ordained  according 
to  the  common  council  In  the  premises."  But  it  ts  not  clear  that  the 
language  of  the  writ  determined  the  authority  of  the  representatives. 
The  early  parliaments  were  stunmoned  to  assent  to  proposals  from 
the  King:  and  the  development  of  other  functions  and  an  active 
initiative  came  but  slowly. 

Hallam  considered  that  the  earliest  assertion  of  the  principle 
"that  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  Is  deputed  to  serve, 
not  only  for  his  own  constituents,  but  for  the  whole  kingdom,"  was 
a  bill  Introduced  In  1571  to  render  valid  the  election  of  nonresident 
burgesses  According  to  the  Kings  writ,  confirmed  by  act  of 
Parliament  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  V).  every  city  and  borough  was 
to  elect  none  but  members  of  Its  own  community.  In  practice,  this 
provision  was  not  always  followed,  and  many  of  the  borough  repre- 
sentatives were  nonresidents:  and  the  bill  would  have  legalized  this 
practice  In  opposition,  however.  It  was  urged  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  borough  could  best  present  its  needs,  and  that 
the  election  of  nonresidents  promoted  the  Interference  of  noblemen 
In  the  elections.  The  bill  was  committed,  but  no  further  action  is 
recorded,  and  the  practice  of  electing  nonresidents  continued. 

Not  many  years  after  this  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  his  work.  De 
Republica  Anglorum  (1583).  expressed  something  of  the  later 
view;  "For  every  Englishman  is  intended  to  be  present  (in  Parlia- 
ment) either  by  person  or  by  procuration  and  attorney  •  •  • 
and  the  consent  of  Parliament  Is  taken  to  be  every  mans  consent." 

In  1643.  John  Wlnthrop.  meeting  the  contention  that  "the  great- 
eat  power  is  in  the  people,  therefore  It  should  be  In  their  deputies," 
replied  "Origlnailv  and  vU-ttially  It  is;  but  when  they  have  chosen 
their  Judges,  etc..  tiielr  Judiciary  power  is  actuaUy  in  those  to  whom 
they  have  committed  it.  and  those  are  their  magistrates  in  such 
order  as  before  is  declared."  About  the  same  time.  Charles  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  representative  body  erf 
the  people  The  act  of  Parliament  (1649)  which  aboUshed  the 
office  of  king  aaserted  the  right  of  being  governed  by  its  own  rep- 
retsentatlves  or  national  meeting  In  council.  Cromwell,  in  a  speech 
to  Parhamenl  (1666).  said:  "I  have  been  careful  of  your  safety  and 
the  safety  of  those  you  represented." 

The  democratic  ideas  of  the  Ijevellers  and  the  agreement  of  the 
people  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  system  of 
repre«aiUtlon  in  Parliament;  and  the  new  arrangements  under 
Cromwell  were  an  attempt  at  a  more  equitable  system  But  in  1660 
the  former  system  was  restored.  John  Mil  ton  s  proposal  for  a 
perpetual  Parliament  (1660)  implied  that,  after  their  election,  mem- 
bers were  not  responsible  to  their  constituents  In  the  Restoration 
period  the  responstbillty  of  members  of  Parliament  to  their  con- 
stitueAt*  was  reflected  in  the  practice  of  Sir  Andrew  Marvel,  who 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  his  constituents  in  Hull 
and  announced  his  Intention  to  foUow  their  wishes.  The  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  favored  voting  by  ballot  and  cor- 
recting the  anomalies  of  the  existing  system  of  representation,  and 
drew  up  a  series  of  Instructions  to  secure  the  election  of  members 
who  would  support  the  policies  he  favored. 

What  came  to  be  a  widely  accepted  view  of  parliamentary  repre- 
senUtion  in  the  eighteenth  centxiry  was  set  forth  by  Algernon 
Sidney  in  his  Discourses  on  Government  ( 1698) .  He  held  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  not  ambaasadors  representing  particular 
constituencies  (Kent.  Sussex.  Lewes,  or  Maidstone),  but  had  full 
powers  to  act  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  view  was  acted  on  by 
the  Tories  In  dealing  with  the  Kentish  peUtlon  In  1701.  and  by 
the  Whigs  m  the  passage  of  the  Septennial  Act  of  1715.  and  in 
opposing  the  motion  for  its  repeal  in  1735. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kentish  petition,  a  Tory  House  of  Commons 
ImpriBoned  five  gentlemen  who  presented  a  petition  In  favor  of  the 
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Whig  policy.  Daniel  Defoe  criticized  this  action,  and  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'The  Orl^nal  Power  of  the  Collective  Body  at 
the  People  of  England"  ( 1701 ) .  In  reply  to  Sir  Humphrey  Mackelth's 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England.  The  pe- 
titioners were  released  on  the  rising  of  Parliament.  The  Septennial 
Act  extended  the  life  of  the  sitting  House  of  Commons  to  avoid 
the  risk  that  a  new  election  would  endanger  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. 

Rousseau  denied  the  possibility  of  the  representation  of  iover- 
elgnty  or  legislative  power:  "Sovereignty  cannot  be  represented  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  alienated:  it  consists  essentially 
in  the  general  will,  and  the  will  cannot  be  represented;  It  Is  the 
same  or  It  Is  different:  there  Is  no  medium.  The  deputies  of  the 
people,  then,  are  not  and  cannot  be  its  representatives;  they  are 
only  Its  commissioners  and  can  conclude  nothing  definitely.  •  •  • 
The  idea  of  representation  Is  modern:  It  comes  to  us  from  feudal 
government.  •  •  •  In  the  republics,  and  even  in  the  mon- 
archies of  antiquity,  the  people  never  had  representatives,  they  did 
not  know  the  word  •  •  •  In  their  legislative  power  the  people 
cannot  be  represented:  but  they  can  and  should  be  represented  in 
the  executive  power." 

In  a  recent  study.  Ideas  of  Political  Representation  In  Parliament. 
1660-1832.  Mr.  P.  A  Gibbons  considers  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  existing  political  machinery  in  England 
provided  a  sufficient  channel  for  the  really  efficient  forces  of  polit- 
ical thought:  but  that  after  1760.  as  a  result  of  the  Industrial 
revolution  and  the  active  Influence  of  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
Commons  became  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  But  such  'eaders 
of  thought  as  Blackstone.  Btirke.  and  Paley  held  that  members  of 
Parliament  represented  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Blackstone  held 
that  members  of  Parliament  represented  the  whole  realm  and  not 
merely  particular  constituencies;  but  he  critlclaed  the  rotten 
boroughs  and  favored  the  representation  of  new  towns  and  a  prop- 
erty qualification  for  voting. 

Burke's  restatement  of  Sidney's  position,  and  his  assertion  of  the 
right  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  act  on  his  own  Judgment  against 
that  of  his  constituents.  In  his  address  at  Bristol,  are  well  known. 
But  he  also  expressed  somewhat  different  views  on  varloua  occa- 
slODS.  In  1769.  in  his  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Nation,  he  urged  the  practical  impossibility  at  the  representation 
of  America  in  Parliament  as  a  reason  why  Parliament  should  not 
tax  the  Colonies.  In  1774.  before  his  address  at  Bristol,  he  had 
written:  "The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  Hotise  of  Coounons 
consists  In  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
It  was  not  instituted  to  be  a  control  upon  the  people  •  •  •  It 
was  designed  as  a  control  for  the  pe<^le."  In  the  address  at  Bristol 
he  said:  "It  ought  to  be  the  happtoess  and  glory  of  a  representative 
to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him.  their  opinion  high 
respect,  their  business  unremitting  attention."  In  1792.  In  a  letter 
on  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  franchise,  while  upholding 
vlrtiial  representation  as  In  some  respects  better  than  literal  repre- 
sentation, he  added :  "But  this  sort  of  virtual  representation  cannot 
have  a  long  and  sure  existence  if  it  has  not  a  substratum  in  the 
actual.  The  member  miist  have  some  relation  to  the  oonetttuent. 
As  things  stand,  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catholic  •  •  •  has  no  vir- 
tual relation  to  the  representative,  but  the  contrary."  In  his 
Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace  (1796),  he  urged  that  "those  of  adult 
age,  not  declining  in  life,  of  tolerable  leisure  •  •  •  and  ^fao 
are  above  menial  dependence"  constituted  the  virtual  representative 
of  the  people. 

William  Paley.  whose  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
(1785)  had  17  editions  in  20  years,  and  for  much  longer  was  a 
standard  text,  upheld  the  then  existing  system  of  representation 
in  Parliament  because  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  c^iable  men 
representing  different  clfisses  and  Interests. 

Every  district  of  the  Empire  enjoys  the  privilege  of  choosing 
representatives,  informed  of  the  Interests  and  circumstances  and 
desires  of  their  constituents,  and  entitled  by  their  situation  to 
communicate  this  information  to  their  national  council.  •  •  • 
By  annexing  the  right  of  voting  for  memlxrs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  different  qualifications  In  different  places,  each  order  and 
profession  of  men  in  the  community  becomes  virtually  repre- 
sented. •  •  •  The  number,  fortune,  and  quality  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  variety  of  interests  and  character  amongst  them,  above 
all  the  temporary  duration  of  their  power,  and  the  change  of  men 
which  every  new  election  produces,  are  so  many  securities  to  the 
public,  as  well  against  the  subjection  of  their  Judgment  to  any 
external  dictation,  as  against  the  formation  of  a  Junto  In  their  own 
Ixxly.  sufficiently  jxjwerful  to  govern  their  decisions. 

Advocates  of  reform  in  the  system  of  parliamentary  representation 
ranged  from  those  who  favored  the  elimination  of  the  more  obvious 
abuses  of  pocket  and  rotten  boroughs  and  the  sale  of  seats,  to  those 
who  supported  a  naore  uniform  suffrage,  manhood  suffrage,  equal 
districts,  and  annual  parliaments.  These  demands  Implied  that 
the  tiasis  of  representation  would  influence  the  choice  and  attitude 
of  the  representatives.  The  Society  of  the  Bill  of  Rlghu  definitely 
supported  the  view  that  members  of  Parliament  were  delegates 
who  should  follow  tlie  wishes  of  their  constituents;  and  the  practice 
of  sending  instructions  became  more  common.  Samuel  Romllly 
Justified  to  himself  his  purchase  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  (In  1808) 
as  the  best  way  of  securing  his  own  independence,  in  view  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  representative  system. 

Bentham's  views  were  not  clear  or  consistent.  In  his  Constitu- 
tional Code,  he  says;  "Separately  or  coUectivtly,  the  consUtuents  of 
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a  member  of  tht  legislature  will  at  all  times,  as  such,  make  to  such 
their  deputy  what  communication  they  think  fit.  •  •  •  But  In- 
sofar as  the  good  of  the  community,  taken  In  the  aggregate.  Is  the 
paramount  object  of  his  care,  no  obedience  will  he  pay  to  any  such 
particular  will,  to  the  detriment  of  what  appears  to  him  the  uni- 
versal Interest.  Paramount  to  his  duty  to  a  party  is.  in  every 
occasion,  his  duty  to  the  whole."  Yet  he  adds  that  "If  a  deputy, 
after  speaking  In  support  of  an  arrangement,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  his  constituents  is  contrary  to  their  particular  interest,  gives  his 
vote  against  that  same  arrangement,  in  such  conduct  there  is  not 
any  real  inconsistency.  By  this  speech,  his  duty  to  the  public  Is 
fuiniled  by  his  vote,  hla  duty  to  his  constituents." 

Madame  de  Stael  also  opposed  the  view  that  representatives 
should  be  bound  by  Instructions  from  the  electors; 

•To  all  the  delays  Inherent  in  the  plan  of  deliberating  in  three 
orders,  we  are  to  add  the  Imperative  mandate:  that  is,  Instructions 
from  the  electors,  imposing  on  the  deputies  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming their  opinions  to  the  will  of  their  constituents  on  the 
principal  subjects  discussed  in  the  assembly.  This  antiquated 
usage  was  suited  only  to  the  infancy  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. Public  opinion  had  hardly  any  weight,  in  an  age  when  the 
communication  between  one  province  and  another  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  particularly  when  there  were  no  newspapers  either 
to  suggesc  ideas  or  communicate  intelligence.  But  to  oblige  depu- 
ties in  our  days  to  adhere  strictly  to  provincial  instructions  would 
have  been  to  make  the  states  general  an  assembly,  with  little 
other  power  than  that  of  laying  opinions  on  the  table  The  Infor- 
mat  on  acquired  in  debate  would  have  been  fruitless,  since  they 
would  have  had  no  power  to  deviate  from  their  previous  Instruc- 
r«I^  tifJil  inw"  °°  these  imperative  orders  that  the  nobility 
rested  their  chief  arguments  for  refusing  to  vote  individually  " 

In  the  American  constitutional  convention  of  1787  differine  views 
onTv  h^^ffirlf*  ^°  *^  °1*"''*'  '^'^  purpose  of  representation,  not 
r?rL  fr,  in  H  l"?^""^"-  ^""LY"  ^°"«  "^*"^  ^y  ^^^  «^e  persons. 
Early  In  the  debates.  James  Wilson  said :  "The  doctrine  of  renrp- 
sentatlon  is  this-flrst  the  representative  ought  t^spei  theTan- 

should  have  the  same  influence  as  though  the  constituent!  gave  It  " 
J5f  n^  f  *^^?P»"?^°'i  *^**  "^^^  national  legislative  powers  ought 
„«H^  immediately  from  the  people,  so  as  to  cont^n  all  their 
i^»  al  tt°  ?5  *"w  ^  *"  ^^^^  transcript  of  their  minds  •  But 
at  another  time  he  conceived  it  difficult  to  know  what  are  "the 
aentlments  of  the  people.  Those  of  the  particular  circle  in  which 
one  moved  were  commonly  mistaken  for  the  general  view  "  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that.  In  some  States,  "the  legislatures 
are  actuated  not  merely  by  the  sentiment  of  the  people  but  have 
an  official  sentiment  opposed  to  that  of  the  general  government  and 
perhaps  to  that  of  the  people  themselves." 

In  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In  1790  Wilson 
stated:  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania 
rest  solely,  and  In  all  their  parts,  on  the  great  democratic  principle 
of  a  representative  of  the  people.  Representation."  he  said,  "is  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  people  and  those  to  whom 
they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  " 
».  '°,  '"^El'^  ^°  '^*  question.  "What  is  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion? William  Patterson  said:  "It  Is  an  expedient  by  which  an 
assembly  of  certain  individuals  chosen  by  the  people  is  substituted 
-In  place  of  the  "Inconvenient  meeting  of  the  people  themselves." 
Yet  he  took  the  lead  in  the  compromise  which  provided  for  equal 
representation  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  while  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  to  be  apportioned  according  to  population. 

Madison  considered  that  "it  seems  Indispensable  that  the  ma^ 
of  citizen*  should  not  be  without  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which 
they  are  to  obey  and  In  choosing  the  magistrates  who  are  to  admin- 
ister them."  At  another  time,  he  observed  "that  if  the  opinions 
of  the  people  were  to  be  our  guide,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
course  we  ought  to  take.  No  member  of  the  convention  could  say 
what  the  opinions  of  his  constituents  were  at  this  time:  much  less 
could  he  say  what  they  would  think  if  possessed  of  the  information 
and  lights  possessed  by  the  members  here:  and  still  less  what  would 
be  their  way  of  thinking  6  or  12  months  hence."  In  one  of  the 
Federalist  papers,  he  said:  "You  must  first  enable  the  Government 
to  control  the  people;  and  In  the  next  place  oblige  It  to  control 
Itself." 

In  the  Federalist,  Hamilton  held  that  "It  may  well  happen  that 
Uw  public  voice,  pronounced  by  representatives  of  the  people  will 
be  more  consonant  to  the  public  good  than  If  pronounced  by  the 
people  themselves,  convened  for  that  purpose."  but  added  that  "on 
the  other  hand  the  effect  may  be  inverted.  '  He  believed  that 
extensive  republics  were  more  favorable  to  the  election  of  proper 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  as  there  is  a  greater  option  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  probabUlty  of  a  fit  choice;  and  he  argued  against 
the  separate  representation  of  distinct  economic  classes 

In  another  of  the  Pederaliat  papers.  It  was  stated  that  Members 
of  Congress  were  to  be  guided  by  "the  deliberate  sense  of  the  com- 
munity," but  this  was  not  to  "require  an  unqualified  compliance  to 
every  sudden  breeze  of  passion  or  to  -very  transient  Impulse  which 
the  people  may  receive  from  the  acts  of  men  who  flatter  their 
prejudices  to  betray  their  interests." 

The  position  that  each  member  of  a  representative  body  Is  a 
representative  of  the  whole  nation  or  state,  and  not  merely  of  the 
constituency  which  elects  him  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  virtual  representation  urged  In  defense  of  the  electoral  system 
In  England  In  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  when 
many  urban  communities  and  the  colonies  elected  no  members  to 
Parliament.  This  principle  was  announced  by  the  States-General  of 
Ytance  In  1789.  and  was  expressly  declared  In  the  French  Constitu- 


tion of  1791.  It  appears  also  in  the  Austrian  electoral  law  of  1857, 
In  the  German  Constitution  of  1871.  the  Swls.s  Con.«;titution  of  1874, 
the  French  organic  laws  of  1875,  and  In  many  of  the  new  constitu- 
tions since  the  World  War.  But  it  is  not  declared  in  any  American 
constitution. 

Samuel  Bailey,  an  English  writer,  in  an  essay  on  the  Rationale  of 
Political  Representation  (1835),  summarized  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  true  relation  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents,  as 
follows : 

"The  office  of  the  electors  is  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  the  supreme 
legislature,  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  community;  and  they 
have  all  the  Influence  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  which  Is 
implied  in  the  power  to  choose  a  man  whose  opinions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own.  The  duty  of  the  representative  is  to  use  the 
authority  thus  reposed  in  him.  according  to  his  own  Judgment  of 
the  public  good:  and  lastly,  when  the  term  of  the  trust  has  expired. 
It  devolves  on  the  electors  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  manner 
In  which  It  has  been  discharged,  by  renewing  or  withdrawing  their 
confidence,  or  by  other  manifestations  of  opinion  which  the  peculiar 
occasion  may  require  In  the  power  of  choosing  originally  a  man 
of  their  own  views,  of  scrutinizing  every  act  which  he  performs  in 
his  official  capacity,  and  of  withdrawing  the  trust  at  the  termination 
of  the  period  for  which  he  Is  elected,  they  have  all  the  security  which 
the  case  admits,  that  he  will  be  guided  by  a  s:ngle  regard  for  the 
public  good:  while,  by  leaving  him  to  act  under  these  restraints. 
they  derive  the  advantage  of  that  superior  Intelligence  which  his 
position  Implies  and  his  opportunities  confer  " 

George  Cornwall  Lewis  maintained  that  a  representative  is  en- 
titled to  form  an  independent  Judgment.  Is  legally  answerable  to  no 
one  for  his  conduct,  but  is  bound  by  a  moral  obligation  to  consult 
and  vote  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Political  Philosophy  (1843).  distinguished 
federal  and  representative  principles,  and  analyzed  the  latter  at 
some  length.  "The  essence  of  representation  is  that  the  power  of 
the  people  should  be  parted  with  and  given  over  for  a  limited 
time  to  the  deputy  chosen  by  the  people,  and  that  he  .should  per- 
form the  part  in  the  government  which,  but  for  the  transfer,  would 
have  been  performed  by  the  people  themselves"  A  member  of 
Parliament  "represents  the  people  of  the  whole  community,  exer- 
cises his  own  Judgment  upon  all  measures,  receives  freely  the  com- 
munications of  his  constituents,  and  is  not  bound  by  their  instruc- 
tions, though  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  not  being  reelected  in  case 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  them  is  irreconcilable  and  im- 
portant "  He  criticized  the  views  of  Rousseau  and  the  "erroneous 
opinion"  of  Burke,  and  set  forth  a  series  of  canons  of  representative 
government.  He  held  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  with  a  good  plain  education,  and  distributed 
by  large  electoral  districts  to  classes,  in  the  combined  ratio  of  their 
Importance  and  numbers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gulzot  the  French 
historian  and  statesman,  denied  that  representative  government  Is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  held  that 
It  is  founded  on  truth,  reason,  and  Justice,  and  that  its  essential 
characteristics  are  a  division  of  powers,  election  by  those  qualified 
and  publicity. 

In  his  Representative  Government  (1861)  John  Stuart  Mills  de- 
fined its  meaning  as:  "That  the  whole  people  or  some  numerous 
portion  of  them,  exercise,  through  deputies  periodically  elected  bv 
theni.  the  ultimate  controlling  power  which.  In  every  constitution 
must  reside  somewhere  "  He  held  that  definite  pledges  should  not 
be  required  from  members:  but  that  electors  are  entitled  to  »  full 
knowledge  of  the  political  opinions  and  sentiments  of  their  candl- 
nfw!^  ^^**  "^l""'  only  entitled  but  often  bound  to  reject  one  who 
differs  from  them  on  the  few  articles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
their  political  belief:  and  that  they  ought  to  put  up  with  h°s 
expressing  and  acting  on  opinions  different  from^heirs'^on  thingS 
not  included  in  their  fundamental  articles  of  belief  If  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  the  representative 
tS^i^^ff 'Jh^'  unfettered  discretion.  At  the  same  time,  he  c^nXi^ed 
that.  If  they  so  ch  xjse.  the  electors  can  convert  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation into  on  ?  of  mere  delegation  *^ 

HoTi!)^'""  "^'■^  ^'^^^'^  *^**-  'Representation  itself  is  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence  and  common  necessity.  It  is  the  vicarious  be r- 
formatice  of  duties  which  cannot  be  peionally  executed  It  ,n?^r- 
J  T  '"  «^o™"»"ce.  In  Jurisprudence,  in  education,  an?  in  a  thou- 
sand other  forms.  .Tn  a  multitude  of  circumstance,  wonle  a^e 
compiled  to  place  themselves  and  their  interests  rnthe^nTndsS 

staTe''?e'^r^'int?tu.i^nn^tH'°"  '*'**  "**  '"°^""  representative  is  a 

pj7ppz'.\ss  ifs^uTyTf^iii:  d'ut^"^  srs-no^rund- 

fo\ii^rSs"rdu?t.'"  constituency,  nor  c^ompelliS  ^ a^^r 
Theodore  Woolsey  accepted  the  prevailing  view  of  hi<;  tim«  oc  *^ 
the  relation  of  the  representative  to  his  co^titurnts      •  A  rJJreLnt 
th,31  ^^h'^'^H  '"'^  ""'"^   '^^  P°'^^*^^*   rights,   powers,  and  dutl^  of 
those  Who  have  constituted  him  as  such.     He  dlfTers  from  a  denuu 
who  is  assigned  to  certain  specific  duties  for  his  prin?iDals  ^^,d 
cannot   rightfully   deviate   from   his    instructions      He  TsTluis   ^n 
trammelled  in  theory  by  any  orders  from  his  constituents    and  c^n 
act  at  his  discretion  according  to  the  light  which  he  gathers  ?n  an 
assembly  composed  of  similar  persons.     •     •     •     Each  represent 
tlve  IS  to  consider  the  whole  st^  first.     •     •     •     He  can    therlfo^e 

H   Qr^nS"^rro^'  Ptlnciples  of  Political  Obligations,  Thomas 
M.  oreen  said,    There  are  two  principal  conceptions  of  tb«  essential 
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nature  of  the  representative.  According  to  one,  he  is  a  senator; 
according  to  the  other,  he  Is  an  agent  or  delegate.  The  former 
theory  holds  that  he  is  elected  for  his  superior  wisdom  or  Integrity 
or  both,  the  election  signifying  that  the  constituency  desires  to  en- 
trust its  affairs  and  those  of  the  nation  to  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  hl.s  superior  mind." 

Henry  Sldgwick  upheld  a  representative  system  of  government  on 
the  following  grounds : 

"The  periodical  election  of  electors  by  different  divisions,  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  of  the  community,  tends  to  give  us.  if  not  ideal 
Statesmen,  at  any  rate  a  body  of  men  who  possess  In  the  aggregate 
the  special  empirical  knowledge  that  Is  most  Indispensable.  •  •  • 
An  assembly  chosen  for  a  limited  time  by  the  people  at  large  Is  held 
(mom  likely  to  know  what  the  people  at  large  want  than  any  coun- 
cil or  assembly  otherwise  appointed,  and  be  more  concerned  to  pro- 
vide it  •  •  •  Such  election  tends  to  render  the  legislation  more 
acceptable  to  the  governed  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  evaded,  or. 
if  obeyed,  to  cause  friction  and  discontent  " 

Little  weight  was  given  to  the  educative  effect  of  representative 
or  popular  government,  as  urged  by  Mill.  The  method  of  popular 
election  Is  supported,  not  because  the  elected  legislators  "will  or 
ought  to  vote  on  any  particular  question  [as]  the  persons  electing 
them  would  vote;  but  In  the  view  that  the  persons  so  chosen  will 
be  more  likely  to  promote  the  real  Interests  of  the  community 
•  •  •  than  p>ersons  otherwise  appointed."  Sldgwlck  did  not 
consider  representative  government,  "even  when  the  suffrage  Is 
universal,  as  merely  a  mode  of  organizing  democracy,  but  rather 
as  a  coordination  or  fusion  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  This 
fusion  or  coordination  may  become  less  or  more  aristocratic  In 
character  through  various  minor  modifications." 

John  R  Seeley  considered  that  a  representative  parliament  "Is 
an  elective  arl.stocracy.  It  Is  a  body  of  men  who  have  been  selected 
by  the  community  as  more  fit  than  the  average  to  attend  to  public 
affairs,  to  make  and  unmake  the  government." 

In  an  article  on  Representative  Institutions  In  Trade-Union 
Democracy,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  noted  that  trade-union 
representatives,  while  expressing  their  own  views,  took  active  steps 
to  learn  the  views  of  their  constituents,  and  took  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latter  Attention  was  called  to  the  practice  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  legislative 
body  even  when  not  in  accordance  with  their  own  views. 
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19).  1940 


SPEECHES   AND  LETTER   BY  HON.   RUSH   D.  HOLT,   OF   WEST 

VIROINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  three  speeches  on 
foreign  affairs  and  a  letter  on  Keep  Up  the  Fight.  Permis- 
sion wsis  granted  on  page  14004,  December  30,  for  the  printing 
of  these. 

The  material  follows: 

SPEECH   OF  SENATOR   RUSH   D.   HOLT,  OT   WEST   VIRGINIA,    NATIONAL   BROAD- 
CASTING CO    NETWORK,  TO  •■  DXLrVXRED  JANUARY  2.   194  1 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  speech  of  generalities  and  smooth  talk. 
1  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  this  drive  to  get  us  actively 
In  war  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  some  things  I  shall  say, 
but  I  cannot  deal  in  soft  words  when  I  see  my  country,  the 
greatest  in  the  entire  world,  being  led  into  a  needless  war.  I 
cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  talk  nice  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  finest  young  men  into  the  horrible 
conflict  of  Europe,  with  Its  death  and  destruction.  I  cannot  be 
gentle  in  my  selection  of  words  when  I  see  the  greatest  democracy 
on  earth,  our  own.  being  threatened  by  those  who  would  plunge  us 
Into  the   battle  of  European  power  politics.     I  shall  talk  plainly. 

When  they  tell  you  they  are  not  planning  to  send  the  boys  over 
In  another  expeditionary  force,  they  are  not  telling  you  the  truth. 
They  are  planning  it  They  have  been  planning  it  As  I  have  said 
before,  troop  transports  do  not  mean  fighting  here  Furthermore, 
checking  the  purchases  of  the  Army  will  show  that  the  purchases 
are  for  an  expeditionary  force.  The  behind-the-scenes  picture  in- 
dicts them  of  their  real  purpose. 

Tliey  8ay  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  That  is  true  of  a 
declared  war,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  in.  One  is  to 
enter  an  undeclared  war  and  the  other  Is  to  provoke  an  overt 
incident  from  another  foreign  power  to  force  military  action  on  our 
pait. 

I  regret  to  say  the  President  has  not  worked  for  peace  The 
story  of  the  Ambassador  to  France.  William  C.  Bullitt.  Is  one  that 
America  does  not  know.    It  would  be  shocking  if  the  talks  be- 


tween him  and  Mr.  Mandcl  and  ex-Premler  Reynaud  and  others 
were  made  public  What  assurances  of  aid  had  been  given  to 
Prance  before  Prance  entered  the  war?  What  did  Mr.  Bullitt 
advise  the  French  officials  as  to  what  our  country  would  do? 
Do  you  recall  the  desperate  call  for  help  that  came  from  Reynaud 
as  the  French  Army  had  Its  back  to  the  wall?  Months  before 
the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  activities  of  our 
American  Ambassadors  were  not  those  to  which  our  country  could 
point  with  pride.  We  must  wait  until  the  history  of  Eurcpe  is 
written,  and  we  will  find  the  same  forces  of  European  Intrigue,  of 
secret  understandings  and  agreements  which  were  made  public 
years  after  the  last  World  War.  They  were  not  made  public  when 
It  could  have  saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  Europeans  and 
Americans.  Tlie  admlni.stratlon  gets  the  Jitters  every  time  this  Is 
mentioned.  They  know  the  real  story,  and  you,  the  people,  have 
not  been  told  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for  peace  would 
be  an  investigation  in  executive  session,  if  deemed  advisable,  by 
the  properly  constituted  committees  of  Congress  of  the  activities 
of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  preceding  and  during  this  ter- 
rible war 

Diplomatic  circles  of  Europe  have  talked  about  the  conference 
between  the  President  and  Anthony  Eden.  They  say  It  had  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  developments  that  preceded  the  war. 
We  were  told  by  the  President,  and  I  quote.  "Your  Government 
has  no  secrets  it  shall  withhold  from  you."  I  can  cite  many  secrets 
which  have  been  withheld  from  the  day  that  the  President  made 
that  statement.  Our  foreign  policy  has  not  been  In  the  direction 
of  peace  but  toward  war.  Remember  the  President's  "quarantine" 
speech  at  Chicago  when  he  advocated  a  quarantine  against  certain 
nations?  Who  would  enforce  the  quarantine?  Tlie  American 
soldiers  and  sailers.  And  may  I  add.  by  whom  and  when  were  we 
given  the  authority  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  all  other  nations 
In  the  world?  When  were  we  clothed  with  authority  to  say  to  all 
other  nations,  Wp  do  not  like  your  actions?  You  do  not  follow  our 
viewpoint;  therefore,  we  shall  quarantine  you,  destroy  you.  Have 
we  embarked  on  a  policy  to  police  the  world?  We  have  If  the 
administration's  policy  Is  upheld  by  the  people.  It  has  been  said 
that  It  was  upheld  In  the  last  election.  The  American  people  had 
no  chance  to  express  themselves  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
President  except  In  the  election  of  their  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House.  This  will  Interest  you  since  the  war  propaganda  has 
colored  the  news.  No  outspoken  nonlnterventlonist  was  defeated 
In  his  race  for  the  Senate  In  the  general  election  but  some  Inter- 
ventionists were.  The  Senators  who  exposed  the  President's  foreign 
policy  ran  far  aliead  of  the  ticket.  I  note  this  here  because  of 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  pe<^le  endorsed  the  admin- 
istration foreign  policy. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  policies  spoken  of  a  moment  ag«:>.  The 
administration  used  patronage  and  projects  to  defeat  an  honest  vote 
on  the  Ludlow  amendment  to  allow  people  the  right  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  desired  to  go  into  a  foreign  war.  Remember, 
foreign  war.  It  would  not  have  prevented  Immediate  action  of 
Congress  in  case  of  an  Invasion,  of  an  attack  on  American  terri- 
tory, or  an  attack  on  any  of  the  Americas.  They  dare  not  allow 
them  to  express  their  views  because  they  know  the  people — the  plain 
people — do  not  want  war. 

Let  us  look  further  as  to  the  President's  views.  The  Washington 
Post,  an  active  Interventionist  paper,  said  in  an  editorial  there  was 
a  "virtual  certainty  of  American  Involvement"  and  that  "we"  would 
be  In  the  war.  The  President  endorsed  the  editorial  as  one  he 
could  have  written  himsel'.  That  was  long  ago  before  the  war 
began,  long  before  the  fine  little  countries  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  or  Belgium  were  Invaded. 

No  secrets  withheld  from  you.  Let  me  quote  from  the  English 
Round  Table,  founded  by  the  late  Lord  Lothian,  as  to  the  mission 
of  Captain  Ingersoll : 

"When  the  general  public  comes  to  know  of  these  goings  on, 
opinion  may  well  take  fright." 

And  so  you  should  but  you  were  never  told  of  the  real  reason  for 
these  secret  conferences  between  Ingersoll  and  the  British  officials — 
that  of  naval  cooperation.  But  you  say  that  was  after  the  war. 
No,  my  friends:  that  was  In  1937 — more  than  l*-^  years  before  war 
began.  Is  Bill  Donovan  in  Europe  to  see  If  England  can  hold  on 
until  we  get  In?  That  is  what  the  diplomatic  circles  say.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

Do  you  recall  how  we  found  there  was  a  secret  mission  of  the 
French  Army  in  the  United  States?  Not  by  any  statement  from 
any  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  but  only 
when  an  airplane  wTecked  and  one  of  the  French  observers  was 
injured?     No  secrets.  Mr.  President, 

Mr.  President,  can  you  give  a  8atl8fact.ory  explanation  of  why  Mr. 
Stacy  May  was  appointed  chief  economist'  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission  only  a  few  days  after  he  signed  a  public  manifesto 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war?  You  do  not  hear  it  in  the  Midwest 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  admlnistratton  group  talk 
without  question  here  in  Washington  of  not  whether  we  will  enter 
the  war  but  when  These  are  the  individuals  who  express  adminis- 
tration support  and  know  the  behind-the-scenes  move.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  after  they  have  been  at  cocktail  parties. 

Mr  President,  you  also  knew  that  Col.  Frank  Knox  and  Col. 
Henry  Stimson  were  active  for  America's  Intervention  in  the  war 
long  before  you  appointed  them  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Was  it  because  of  their  views  toward  war?  Re- 
member that  Governor  Woodrlng  said  as  to  the  reason  for  his  being 
forced  out?     I  shall  quote  it: 

"I  am  an  advocate  of  adequate  defense  but  I  will  never  stand 
for  sending  American  boys  Into  Europe's  shambles.     There  is  a 
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comparatively  small  clique  of  International  financiers  who  want  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  and  get  Into  the  European  mess  with 
everything  we  have,  including  our  manpower." 

Some  of  the  closest  advisers  to  the  President  were  at  the  Chicago 
convention  to  get  a  "weasel  worded"  platform  statement  about  stay- 
ing out  of  war  Who  do  I  mean?  Gov.  Herljert  Lehman,  who  the 
President  called  his  strong  right  arm;  Harry  Hopkins,  and  others. 
V/hy  did  they  object  to  a  definite  statement  alxiut  staying  out  of 
European  wars?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  President  has  talked 
with  individuals  at  the  White  House  about  the  advisability  of 
actively  going  In  the  war. 

Mr  President,  you  shcxiid  advise  the  people  who  helped  ycu  write 
the  fireside  chat.  Could  Rob<»rt  Sherwood,  who  is  for  war  be  the 
aid?     The  i>eople  should  be  told. 

The  forces  for  war  in  this  country  are  well  organized.  They  are 
well  financed.  They  have  powerful  control  of  the  avenues  of  com- 
munication. Many  large  eastern  newspapers  are  directed  by  men 
who  are  directors  in  companies  having  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  war  orders  Have  you  ever  checked  the  background  of  the 
radio  commentators?  Well,  It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  some 
of  them  are  paid  by  corporations  of  the  British  Empire,  some  of 
them  had  their  education  paid  for  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  English  Em- 
pire builder:  their  spon.sors.  in  some  Instances,  are  profiting  heavily 
from  war  contracts.     It  is  a  sordid  story  of  Intellectual  purchase. 

Officials  of  large  broadcasting  chains  are  actively  in  the  war  drive. 
Some  are  directors  in  corporations  making  munitions  and  supplies 
ol  war.  I  gave  the  Senate  the  names  of  directors  of  American  cor- 
porations who  were  interlocked  with  British  insurance  companies. 
The  assets  of  these  American  corporations  totaled  *45,000,000.000. 
This  Indicates  some  of  the  pressure  for  war. 

Think,  Americans!  This  propaganda  is  being  given  to  you  day 
after  day,  night  after  night.  You  go  to  the  movies  to  get  a  little 
relaxation  and  there  you  are  given  an  extra  heavy  dose  of  war 
propaganda.  Some  of  the  owners  of  the  large  theaters  and  film 
companies  are  British  subjects  and  others  are  connected  with  this 
blood-drenched  profit  from  war,  and  to  think  many  of  them  now 
have  made  their  fortunes  In  this  country  In  peace  after  they  came 
to  our  shores  to  escape  the  wars  of  Europe  and  now  are  active  to 
push  us  Into  this  conflict. 

Did  you  know  that  many  members  of  the  William  Allen  White 
committee  were  English-born  subjects  who  now  advocate  war'' 
Did  you  know  that  certain  playwrights  and  authors  who  were  living 
lo  England  have  come  back  over  here  to  add  their  bit  to  get 
American  Involved?  Well,  they  have.  This  story  is  available  in  a 
survey  by  me  of  the  war  crowd.  If  you  w^ant  names,  dates,  and 
places  to  expose  these  warmongers,  you  write  me  asking  for  a  copy 
of  this  survey  and  it  will  be  sent. 

And  then  I  ask,  Remember  the  last  war  in  which  we  were  a 
participant  to  save  democracy?  Remember  the  last  war  in  which 
we  were  a  participant  to  destroy  militarism  (then  it  was  called 
Kalserlsm.  not  Hltlerlsm)?  Remember  how  they  were  fighting  for 
Ideals  until  we  saw  the  terrible  story  of  the  war,  but  not  until 
American  boys  had  shed  their  blood  on  Europe's  blood-drenched 
soil?  And  then,  after  it  was  over,  the  man  around  whom  the 
warmongers  are  trying  to  place  a  halo,  Winston  ChurchlU.  said 
this  al)OUt  America  in  August  1936: 

"America's  entrance  Into  the  war  was  disastrous,  not  only  for 
your  country  but  for  the  Allies  as  well,  because  had  you  stayed  at 
home  and  minded  your  own  business  we  would  have  made  p)eace 
with  the  Central  Powers  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  collapse  in  Russia,  followed  by  communism:  no  break- 
down in  Italy,  followed  by  fascism;  and  nazl-lsm  would  not  at  pres- 
ent be  enthroned  in  Germany.  If  America  had  stayed  out  of  the  war 
and  minded  her  own  business,  none  of  these  'isms'  would  today  be 
sweeping  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  breaking  down  parliamentary 
government." 

I  want  national  defense — the  strongest  {x>ssible  defense.  I  believe 
in  democracy — the  real  kind — not  the  pseudo,  kingly  kind.  I  be- 
lieve America  must  remain  out  of  Europe's  constant  wars  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  leadership  in  living  conditions.  Let  us  fight— fight 
against  the  forces  in  America  that  would  destroy  our  democracy 
by  plunging  us  In  a  needless  war.  Shall  American  boys  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  soil  of  Europe?  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out — speak 
for  peace.  You  can  help  In  this  fight — advise  your  Congressman 
that  you  think  America  should  stay  out  of  foreign  wars. 

SPmrcH  OF  SCNATO*  HOLT.    MUTUAL  BBOADCASTING  CO.    NETWORK,   DECEM- 
BER  5,   1940 

Lord  Lothian  Is  Ambassador  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  our 
country.  He  speaks  for  King  George  and  his  government.  His 
words  are  their  words.  It  would  be  expected  that  Great  Britain 
desires  \js  to  send  airplanes,  ships,  and  money.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves we  should  consider  these  matters  from  a  standpoint  of  what 
is  best  for  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  expected  that  Lord 
Lothian  would  want  us  to  do  everything  possible,  even  to  entering 
the  war.  They  do  not  say  that  Just  now,  but  that  Is  what  they 
ultimately  desire.  They  want  cur  pilots  to  fly  the  planes  we  have 
supplied.  They  want  the  United  States  Navy  to  flght  their  battles. 
If  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  enter  the  war.  the  American  soldiers  will 
be  sent  wherever  and  whenever  they  are  needed.  The  flghting  will 
not  he  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  actually  Includes  I 
part  of  England.  Africa,  and  Siberia.  These  l)oys  will  be  sent  to  ' 
flght  In  an  overseas  war  Just  like  their  fathers  were  In  1917  and 
1918.  1 


I  Remember  how  some  of  us  said  that  if  we  started  to  get  part  way 
In  the  war.  we  would  lie  asked  to  furnish  money  and  how  these  war 

I  forces  ridiculed  the  idea  and  said  jUst  give  us  munitions  and  we 
will  not  need  money.  Now,  they  say,  give  us  money.  We  do  not 
want  men  But  again,  they  will  come  back  and  ask  for  men  once 
we  give  the  money  The  path  to  war  is  munitions,  then  money, 
then  men.  When  I  say  men,  I  mean  your  boy  to  be  sent  across  the 
ocean  to  fight  in  Europe's  bloody  war.  The  course  of  the  war  crowd 
is  to  get  permission  to  sell  England  the  materials  of  war.  Th"n. 
get  the  United  States  to  loan  her  the  money  to  pay  for  It — finally, 
get  the  American  boys  to  defend  the  Investment. 

The  able  writer  John  Flynn  notes  that  when  the  war  began 
England  had  between  five  and  six  billions  over  here.  She  had  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  of  negotiable  securities  and  almost  a  billion 
in  dollar  balances.  The  Trensury  reports  that  In  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  there  was  but  a  third  of  a  billion  of  funds  withdrawn  from 
the  banks  England  has  much  money  over  here.  She  has  securities 
that  could  be  sold  to  give  her  cash.  She  has  large  holdings  in 
Canada  and  in  South  America  that  could  be  used  in  financing  the 
war  These  should  first  be  used  before  the  American  people  are 
called  upon  to  foot  the  bill  for  another  European  war  Have  we 
forgotten  the  sad  history  of  the  last  time  we  did  so?  We  were 
wonderful  then— we  loaned  the  money— but  when  we  asked  for 
repayment,  we  were  Uncle  Shylock  and  today  fourteen  biUions  of 
unpaid  debts  stand  as  a  monument  to  our  experience  in  flnanclnK 
Europe's  war  That  reminds  me  of  what  that  great  American  Win 
Rogers,  once  said:  ' 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  be  in  worse  with  Europeans  and  that  is 
to  have  helped  them  out  In  two  wars  instead  of  one  " 

Do  not  be  fooled  that  all  England  desires  is  the  right  for  private 
credit.  That  is  what  they  asked  In  1915  and  1916  and  we  know 
who  paid  for  It— the  American  people.  President  Roosevelt  truly 
said : 

hJ'TlT  ^°!l^l  l?'?^'*  ^'^  ^^^  ^"'^^  S^^^  *«^  '"  turn  borrowed 
by  the  United  States  Government  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Government  in  the  absence  of  payment  from  foreign 
governments  Is  compelled  to  raise  the  shortage  by  gen-ral  taxation 
of  its  own  people." 

You  paid  the  bill.  That  is.  you  paid  part  of  It  a*  some  remains 
as  a  part  of  our  huge  national  debt 

Reports  of  large  Industrial  corporations  show  that  the  forelc'n 
holdings  of  stocks  and  securities  have  increase<l  English  .sourc^ps 
say  that  we  are  a  terrible  lot  in  asking  that  thev  sell  their  securities 
to  pay  for  the  war  because  they  say  the  stocks  are  now  beginning 
to  pay  dividends  They  say  they  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
these  m   order   to  receive   their  profits   from    tlje   war   business 

Just  yesterday  Clement  Atlee  said  that  no  British  colony  or  terri- 
tory will  be  relinquished  to  provide  money  &ime  had  suggested 
that  we  might  buy  the  British  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  provide  England  with  cash  if  she  is  so  much  in  need  of 
cash  but  they  say  no  loss  of  English  sovereignty.  "Hiey  shall  not 
give  up  a  foot  of  their  vas|.  spread  empire,  but  they  ask  us  to 
finance  them  again 

Let's  not  be  as  foolish  as  Lord  Northcliffe  described  us  when  he 
said: 

"They  dress  alike,  they  talk  alike.  They  think  alike  What 
sheep. 

They  think  we  will  follow  the  bellwether  if  they  can  persuade 
the  bellwether  to  Jump  into  the  war.  It  is  Just  another  step  to 
involve  us.  They  want  us  to  buy  a  stake  in  the  conflict.  They  are 
working  through  powerful  industrial  and  tanking  connections  In 
this  country  who  want  to  continue  to  sell  England  munitions  and 
Implements  of  war  so  that  they  can  make  profits  from  such  sales 
They  want  to  Jockey  this  country  into  a  position  where  we  must 
choose  between  entering  the  war  or  having  a  panic,  although  ulti- 
mately the  former  course  leads  to  the  latter. 

I  note  that  Jesse  Jones  calls  England  a  good  risk.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  apply  such  a  term  to  some  of  the  creditors  of  the  R  P  C 
who  had  defaulted  on  their  debts.  I  hope  he  hasn't  loaned  the 
Gcvernm?nt'3  money  in  such  a  fashion.  If  he  has  there  will  be 
a  nice-sized  deficit  to  make  up  the  difference.  It  Is  a  pity  Mr  Joues 
has  been  chosen  to  send  up  this  trial  balloon 

Let's  not  be  sheep,  as  Northcliffe  said:  lets  do  a  little  thinking 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  is  twofold— first,  to  get  us  to  finance  the 
war  if  they  can:  second,  to  get  us  further  involved  in  the  confiict, 
realizing  that  the  further  we  are  Involved  the  more  likely  we  will 
become  an  active  belligerent.  These  are  the  reasons,  and  don't  let 
anyone  tell  you  differentl-. 

It  is  natural  for  Lord  Lothian  to  want  the  United  States  to  send 
money  and  men— it  Is  natural  for  him  to  ask  us  to  do  both  That 
could  be  expected,  but  one  does  expect  a  different  view  from  people 
who  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  I  regret  to  .say  that 
we  have  some  citizens  In  this  country  who  have  enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  as  servants  of  the  King  m  the  field  of  propa- 
gandizing America  to  get  in  the  confiict  I  have  prepared  a  very 
Ik  Xn  ."^  document  on  some  of  these,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  William  Allen  White  committee.  I  believe  our  first  obligation 
IS  to  America  and  to  Americans.  Let's  look  after  our  own  first 
♦  iE^^w'^^lf  °'  American  citizens  are  hungrv  tonight.  They  are 
told  that  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  feed"  them.  As  this  cold 
riuV.^tr-f*  the  country,  why  is  It  that  some  of  these  Internation- 
alists can  t  see  the  terrible  suffering  of  little  children  and  others 
over  here?  Thousands  of  children  right  here  In  our  own  country 
have  no  shoes  have  m  warm  clothing,  and  have  but  little  food 
These  are  our  first  duty  to  protect     But  It  seenw  that  we  have  many 
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In  this  country,  particularly  those  of  the  "Pour  Hundred"  and  the  so- 
cial sets,  who  think  it  is  much  smarter  to  lead  a  cause  for  relief  of 
England  than  to  help  our  own. 

Miss  Elliott,  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  has  stated  that 
40  percent  of  our  people  are  living  far  below  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  They  call  for  help,  but  some  In  this  country  cannot  hear 
that  call.  I  want  it  understood  that  I.  too,  feel  for  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  a  terrible,  brutal  war.  It  is  heart  rending  to  know 
of  the  sufferings  of  Europe,  but  America  calls,  too,  and  If  I  must 
choose  as  I  believe  we  must,  If  we  have  money  to  loan,  let's  provide 
decent  living  conditions  for  our  own  people. 

We  hear  that  for  lack  of  funds,  relief  is  to  be  cut  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  We  are  going  to  throw  off  the  relief  rolls 
thousands  of  those  who  have  no  Jobs  to  save  money  to  loan  Great 
Britain  to  fight  a  war  in  which  she  has  not  put  her  own  securities 
owned  in  America.  And  we  are  to  do  it  In  the  name  of  democracy. 
Such  sham!  You  may  say  one  Is  private  credit  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment expenditure.  However,  ultimately  the  Government  will 
pay  the  bill. 

Yes:  there  are  desperate  cries  for  help.  As  I  picked  up  yesterday's 
evening  paper,  right  here  in  Washington,  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
I  noted  this  comment  about  a  poca-  family's  home: 

"The  home  is  sparsely  furnished  and  the  only  heat  is  from  the 

coal  range.     A  packing  box  has  been  made  into  a  crib  for  the  new 

Infant  and  the  other  children  sleep  three  in  a  bed      They  are  clean. 

.   but  their  clothing  Is  badly  worn  and  patched  and  their  shoes  have 

cardboard  bottoms  to  cover  the  holes." 

No  help  for  them.  The  Government  hasn't  the  money.  And  In 
another  Washington  paper  of  the  same  date  I  found  this: 

"Thousands  of  kids  need  warm  shoes." 

"There  are  children  In  the  District  who  must  stay  home  from 
school  on  bad -weather  days  because  their  shoes  are  ragged — ao 
broken  and  damaged  that  rain  and  snow  leak  through." 

Europe  calls.  We  must  listen  to  her  call  as  relayed  through  Lord 
Lothian.  The  children  In  the  alleys  and  streets  of  our  own  country 
cannot  be  heard.     We  have  money  to  finance  killing  but  no  money 

to  give  the  parents  Jobs  to  provide  for  these  unfortunate  girls  and 
boys.  These  children  are  human,  but  they  have  no  political  In- 
fluence They  can't  get  a  large  corporation  executive  to  influence 
a  Congres-sman  as  can  the  powerful  British  financial  interests  They 
can't  flnanco  large  propaganda  organizations  to  propagandize  for 
their  chance  to  live.  They  are  Just  poor  American  children  who 
are  forgotten  by  the  pro-British  set  who  are  too  much  Interested  in 
Europe  to  pay  attention  to  the  United  States. 

Why  is  It  that  some  of  the  large  dally  newspapers  who  have  been 
most  active  for  reducing  costs  of  Government,  who  advocate  the 
slashing  of  necessary  expenditures  for  health  and  education,  now 
say  we  have  the  money  to  dump  billions  into  Europe  when  they 
stated  we  must  reduce  expenditxires  here  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
financial  Integrity  of  our  own  country? 

The  greatest  beneflt  \:e  could  give  to  democracy  is  by  allowing 
democracy  to  work  here.  It  is  out  of  these  poverty-stricken  sur- 
roundings that  come  the  seeds  of  dictatorships  such  as  that  now 
seen  in  Europe.  America's  greatest  contribution  to  the  continua- 
tion of  democracy  lies  right  here  In  our  own  country.  It  Is  here 
that  we  can  do  something  practical  for  that  Ideal.  Spend  every 
cent  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  strong  national  defense  that 
would  protect  us  against  any  or  all  attacks,  but  I  emphasize 
defense  Help  these  unfortunate  Americans  who  cannot  feel  that 
democracy  has  given  them  a  fair  break.  They  are  the  people  who 
will  make  the  cltissens  of  tomorrow.  They  will  be  called  upon  to 
defend  democracy  In  the  future  unless  we  be  so  foolish  as  to  sacri- 
fice It  In  war  before  they  are  grown  to  defend  It.  It  Is  with  them 
that  we  can  work      They  deserve  our  aid  first. 

We  should  not  loan  money  to  England  because: 

1.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  she  will  not  repay  It.  The  old 
proverb.  "Once  bitten,  twice  shy." 

2.  It  Is  pushing  us  closer  to  actual  military  participation  In  the 
war. 

3  England  has  not  spent  her  own  resources  and  refuses  to  even 
consider  selling  her  possessions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

4.  It  is  not  private  credit.  The  people  will  finally  pay  it  as  they 
did  the  last  loans.  They  paid  for  It  In  taxes,  taxes  which  could  be 
used  to  aid  our  own. 

To  put  the  ls.sue  bluntly,  there  have  been  too  many  Americans 
who  are  willing  to  send  American  boys  to  foreign  lands  to  protect 
their  investments.  Shall  we  invest  In  this  war  and  then  send  the 
soldiers  to  defend  that  investment?  The  ones  who  want  war  are 
advocating  loans  to  Erngland  to  bolster  her  for  a  long  enough 
period  until  they  can  get  public  sentiment  in  America  ready  to 
send  troops.  The  plan  of  those  who  want  war  is  to  get  America  so 
enmeshed  that  she  cannot  escape  and  where  she  must  actually 
send  her  soldiers  and  sailors  into  battle.  Then,  they  don't  have 
to  worry  about  financing.  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  the  bill,  both  in 
money  and  in  blood. 

Lord  Lothian,  we  have  use  for  money  here,  to  make  this  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live,  not  as  a  contribution  for  war.  We  know 
that  a  loan  of  money  now  means  a  gift  of  our  boys  tomorrow. 
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SPEECH    or   SENATOR   HOLT,   COLtTMBIA   BHOADCASTINO    SYSTEM,   DECEMBER 

4,    1940 

America's  toar  hawks 
If  the  United  States  U  to  be  forced,  dragged,  or  led  Into  this 
terrible  European  war,  let  vb  not  be  blindfolded.    Let  us  keep  our 


eyes  wide  open.  The  American  people  who  must  pay  for  war.  pay 
In  treasure  and  in  their  sacrifice  of  life,  have  a  right  to  know  why 
they  are  called  upon  to  enter  the  holocaust. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  or  must  enter  the  war.  We  can  best 
serve  democracy  by  slaying  out.  by  making  democracy  work  here, 
and  contributing  our  efforts  to  bring  peace. 

There  are  forces  in  this  country  who  want  the  United  States  in- 
volved in  the  present  conflict.  They  are  powerful  forces.  Some 
openly  advocate  entrance,  but  the  great  majority  are  doing  so 
secretly.  They  say  they  cannot  get  tgo  far  ahead  of  public  opinion. 
Some  men  who  have  privately  said  they  desired  us  to  go  Into  war 
have  publicly  stated  they  wanted  us  to  stay  out.  Much  of  this 
activity  to  get  us  in  the  war  is  being  accomplished  through  subter- 
fuge and  misrepresentation. 

You  recall  the  expression  of  President  Roosevelt  that  the  small 
decisions  of  each  day  lead  toward  war.  and  that  we  should  have  the 
courage  to  say  "no"  to  those  who  would  lead  us  in  that  path.  The 
purpose  of  these  organizations  to  get  us  in  the  war  is  to  force.  If 
necessary,  actions  that  cause  us  to  say  "yes"  to  decisions  that 
should  require  a  "no"  for  an  answer.  These  organizations  get  us  to 
go  a  little  closer  and  a  little  closer  to  the  precipice.  They  say 
this  action  does  not  mean  war.  but  that  action  is  one  of  those 
small  decisions  which  mean  our  ultimate  entrance  if  we  continue 
to  take  such  a  course. 

Most  of  these  organizations  are  working  under  native  sponsor- 
ship. They  are  composed  of  American  citizens  and  have  in  moat 
instances  well-known  Americans  as  their  fronts.  But  behind  the 
movement  are  men  and  women  who  have  selfish  Interests  calling 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Thess  organizations  are  partly 
financed  by  individuals  who  are  profiting  daily  as  a  result  of  war 
orders  They  are  recipients  of  blood-drenched  prosperity.  Some 
of  these  persons  have  direct  foreign  investments  affected  by  this 
war  They  want  the  American  soldiers  to  protect  those  invest- 
ments. In  these  organizations  are  Individuals  who  are  called  "the 
x:pper  crust."  who  think  that  the  American  way  is  Just  a  little 
under  their  social  standard,  who  love  to  curtsy  to  a  king,  or  who 
bask  in  the  glory  of  the  society  of  royalty.  We  have  as  American 
citizens  many  who  feel  that  we  would  be  better  off  had  we  not 
lought  a  Revolutionary  War.  and  they  say  that  Paul  Revere,  that 
gallant  and  brave  New  Englander,  lived  "a  long  time  ago,"  and  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  well-written  document  but 
somewhat  too  old-fashioned. 

Men  in  the  powerful  financial  circles  of  the  East  are  contributing 
to  the  campaign  for  war.  The  eastern  financial  circles  have  tre- 
mendous power  over  avenues  of  communication.  Certain  well- 
known  newspapers  have  been  active  In  generating  war  sentiment. 
Their  backgrounds  and  the  ownerships  are  interesting.  Their 
methods  are  to  play  up  pre-war  stories  and  play  down  anything  that 
would  make  people  desire  to  stay  out.  A  recent  expjose  of  mine, 
naming  names  and  facts  as  to  war  profits,  was  censored  and  elimi- 
nated by  these  papers.  They  only  gave  part  of  the  story  to  their 
readers.  Their  use  of  headlines  as  well  as  playing  down  stories 
that  they  cannot  avoid  printing  Is  well  known.  Certain  national 
magazines  have  as  their  directors,  although  not  known  by  most  of 
their  leaders,  well-known  financiers  who  have  been  raking  In  war 
profits. 

Many  radio  commentators  have  been  active  to  give  the  listener 
war  propaganda.  These  individuals  vary  from  the  "gent'a  room 
columnist"  to  the  sophisticated  authorities  on  international  affairs, 
from  the  staccato  voice  of  the  peep  artist  to  the  soft,  cultured  tone 
of  the  gentlemanly  approach. 

High  public  officials  have  thrown  In  their  lot  for  war.  Members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  are  known  to  be  desirous  for  the  United 
States  to  get  in. 

The  ramification  of  this  organized  drive  is  far  too  involved  to 
even  touch  in  the  few  moments  I  have  at  my  disposal  over  the 
radio.  However,  I  am  anxious  that  the  people  have  the  truth  about 
this  drive.  I  have  prepared  and  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  the 
story  of  the  most  famous  of  these  war  organizations — the  William 
Allen  White  conunittee,  known  as  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

Let  us  look  into  this  question  of  war  thoroughly.  Remember 
the  decision  for  war  is  not  an  everyday  decision.  The  lives  of  every 
person  in  our  country  will  be  affected  by  it.  Let  us  be  sure  why  we 
should  go  in  the  war.  Just  because  a  nation  says  it  is  fighting  for 
ideals  does  not  mean  that  nation  is  fighting  for  such  a  cause. 
Every  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  prefaced  on  the 
statement  of  both  sides  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause. 
Just  because  a  nation  says  it  is  fighting  for  a  democracy  does  not 
make  it  so.  Let  us  check  and  double  check  the  history  of  that 
nation  to  see  how  it  has  stood  on  democratic  principles  and  whether 
Its  rule  has  been  democratic.  This  propaganda  for  war  over  the 
radio,  through  the  press,  and  by  personal  contact  wants  you  to 
accept  for  face  value  the  statements  that  this  is  a  war  for  democracy. 
We  were  told  the  same  story  23  years  ago.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  patriotic  American  boys  died  for  that  Ideal  and  they 
were  deserted  by  those  who  drafted  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles. 
What  became  of  those  ideals  for  which  many  an  American  boy 
offered  his  life  to  preaer\'e?  Are  we  any  more  certain  that  the  same 
story  will  not  be  repeated?  Certainly,  no  one  will  try  to  argue  to- 
day that  we  mtule  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  yet,  they  remem- 
ber we  entered  the  war  in  1917  for  that  avowed  purpKJse.  The  shell- 
shocked  veterans  suffer  today  a  life  of  horror  because  they  offered 
their  services  In  a  war  to  end  all  wars  In  1917.     They,  too,  were 
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deserted  by  the  diplomats  of  Euro|>e  as  these  rulers  planned  for 
future  wars 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  help?  Would  not  we  be  a  greater  force 
for  democracy  in  the  post-war  world  If  we  remained  at  peace  to 
prove  that  democracy  does  work  here?  How  can  we  promote  the 
cause  of  democracy — by  entering  war  and  eliminating  democracy 
here,  as  we  will  surely  do  if  we  once  actively  participate  as  a  bellig- 
erent? Can  we  do  more?  I  know  we  can  do  more  by  remaining 
at  peace. 

War  will  not  cure  the  conditions  that  cause  dictatorships.  Dic- 
tators arise  from  economic  and  political  causes  within  a  country. 
War  will  not  correct  them.  It  was  only  25  years  a^  that  we  were 
told  that  if  we  eliminated  Kaiserism  we  would  see  a  world  at  peace 
with   liberty  and  Justice  for  all.      Kaiserism   was  eliminated,   but    In 

Its  place  arose  the  present  challenging  situation.  Blood  letting  will 
not  correct  the  bad-blood  condition  of  Europe.  Let's  be  sure  of  the 
reasons  the  countries  are  fighting.  Then  if  you  believe  that  democ- 
racy can  best  be  served  by  our  entrance  in  war,  look  further.  Are 
we  prepared  to  wage  an  overseas  war?  Certainly  we  would  not  want 
to  enter  the  war  if  we  cannot  win.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  to  fight  or  for  the  brighter 
future  of  the  world  if  we  are  entering  a  war  of  attrition  that  might 
last  a  generaUon.  I  do  not  believe  any  honest  military  authority 
would  say  that  the  United  States  is  ready  to  participate  in  an  over- 
seas war.  We  are  not  prepared  from  a  standpoint  of  military 
strength  or  from  a  standpoint  of  finance  to  wage  such  a  conflict. 

Remember  soldiers  fighting  in  lands  a.OOO  miles  away  must  be 
kept  alive  by  supplies,  and  a  supply  line  of  that  length  Is  not  an 
easy  task  to  keep  Intact.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  equipment  are 
necessary  for  every  soldier.  Did  you  realize  that  during  the  World 
War  when  we  had  four  of  the  most  powerful  navies  of  the  world 
as  ailles,  we  were  able  to  transport  but  300,000  men  to  Europe  in  a 
single  month?  That  was  the  highest  numt>er  of  1  month  alone. 
Many  mouths  the  number  was  less.  Yes.  we  had  the  transportation 
facilities.  Furthermore,  we  had  friendly  ports  in  which  to  land. 
We  did  not  face  the  attack  of  a  powerful  air  force  effective  at  the 
dUtance  of  those  ports  from  enemy  landing  fields.  Consider  these 
things  coldly,  because  they  must  be  met  by  any  command  that  is 
required  to  accomplish  them.  .       .,  ^v.   ,. 

Some  may  answer,  then  we  are  In  danger  of  invasion  If  we  are  that 
weak-  That  does  not  foUow  at  all.  There  Is  a  vast  difference  In 
meeting  a  foe  over  here,  even  If  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  dare 
try  to  attack  us.  and  the  proposition  of  going  over  there  to  meet 
them  The  odds  definitely  shift  in  our  favor  when  they  make  the 
attempt  They  must  transport  the  invaders.  They  must  carry  the 
equipment.  They  must  keep  supplies  for  the  Invading  force  This 
talk  of  invasion  Is  to  promote  hysteria.  A  successful  invasion  is 
not  supported  by  any  honest  military  authority.  Some  answer,  we 
wiU  have  to  meet  that  type  of  attack.  We  wUl  have  tc  meet  him 
In  a  batUe  of  trade,  and  It  Is  there  these  Individuals  give  away  their 
real  Interest  In  our  involvement  in  war.  They  fear  that  attack. 
It  Is  not  that  democracy  Is  at  stake  but  the  anticipated  challenge 
to  profits  from  foreign  trade.  Let  us  hope  that  we  cun  continue 
our  foreign  trade,  but  the  cost  that  these  individuals  want  our 
country  to  pay  is  too  high.  Will  we  not  have  competition  for  foreign 
trade  regardless  of  which  side  is  winner? 

They  say  we  owe  a  responsibility  to  preserve  Justice,  liberty,  and 
democracv  In  the  world.  By  whom  and  when  were  we  vested  with 
the  authority  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
world?  By  whom  were  we  given  the  task  to  police  the  world 
against  those  who  do  wrong?  Even  If  you  agree  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  police  the  world,  let  us  realize  what  that  means.  Policing  the 
world  will  not  be  a  completed  task  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  we 
once  embark  upon  that  theory  of  foreign  relations,  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  send  our  Army  and  Navy  to  the  "four  corners  of 
the  world"  to  meet  every  challenge  against  our  Judgment  of  right 
and  wrong.  How  can  we  distinguish  between  the  destruction  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Germany  under  a  dictator  from  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  India  under  an  Imperial- 
ism? We  may  not  like  the  Government  of  Germany,  but  when 
were  we  told  that  we  should  pass  upon  that  type  of  government 
in  effect  In  other  countries?  If  we  accept  the  theory  that  we  must 
do  so,  then  how  far  does  that  duty  go — does  It  go  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  the  head  hunters  of  Borneo  to  have  a  government  that 
passes  our  Inspection? 

If  we  are  to  fight  to  rid  the  world  of  dictators,  where  shall  the 
line  be  drawn?  Shall  It  be  drawn  to  those  dictatorships  we  do  not 
like  or  shall  it  extend  to  dictatorships  with  which  we  have  friendly 
relations?  " 

After  the  last  war  Winston  Churchill  /blamed  the  troubles  of 
Europe  on  us  In  these  words: 

"America's  entrance  Into  the  vror  was  disastrous  not  only  for  your 
country  but  for  the  Allies  as  well,  because  had  you  stayed  at  home 
and  minded  your  own  business  we  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  spring  .of  1917,  and  then  there  would  have 
been  no  collapse  In  Russia,  followed  by  communism;  no  break- 
down m  Italy,  followed  by  fascism;  and  nazi-ism  would  not  at 
present  be  enthroned  in  Germany.  If  America  had  stayed  out  of 
the  war  and  minded  her  own  business  none  of  these  'Isms'  would 
today  be  sweeping  the  Continent  of  E^irope  and  breaking  down 
parliamentary  government." 

Win  they  again  criticize  us  for  coming  to  their  aid  as  Mr.  Churchill 
did  in  this  statement? 

War  Is  something  to  think  about.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  these 
war-hawk  organizations  who  want  us  to  get  a  little  closer  and  a  little 
closer.     Do  not  accept  the  warmongers'  poison  that  we  have  gone 


so  far  there  Is  no  turning  back.  I  agree  that  It  will  be  much  harder 
to  do  so.  We  have  gone  so  far  that  Just  an  Incident  might  cause  us 
to  plunge  In  the  conflict,  but  that  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  extremely  careful  to  see  that  Incident  does  not  occur.  Yes;  we 
have  gone  far.  much  too  far  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  our  country. 
But  until  we  are  actually  In  the  conflict  there  Is  hope.  America's 
hope  Is  peace.  America's  hope  is  In  our  own  country,  making  de- 
mocracy work  here.  America,  you  pay  for  the  war.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  men  who  make  war  do  not  flght  It.  If  they  did,  there  would  be 
fewer  armchair  patriots  In  our  midst. 

"KKKF   XTP  THZ    nCHT  "    UTTTEK 

Dkak  Prii:nd:  The  flght  for  peace  is  going  on. 

I  shall  not  be  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  after  Janu- 
ary 3.  but  I  Intend  to  continue  to  battle  the  forces  of  war. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  shall  have  material  to  aid  in  this  Important 
struggle,  the  struggle  to  save  democracy  In  our  own  country;  to 
keep  America  from  flnancing  Europe's  almost  continuous  warfare, 
and.  far  more  important,  to  save  the  lives  of  American  boys. 

If  you  want  this  material,  please  advl.se  me  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate having  you  send  me  the  names  of  some  of  your  friends  who 
are  Interested  in  this  cause  of  peace.  Send  as  few  or  as  many  as 
you  desire.  We  are  meeting  a  well-entrenched,  well-financed  foe 
when  we  challenge  the  organized  warmongers  of  America,  and  the 
cause  must  be  carried  to  the  people 

Please  let  me  know  of  any  developments  of  organized  war  efforts 
in  your  section.  I  want  to  keep  posted  on  these  so  that  the  real 
story  can  be  told 

Lets  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars.  We  can  do  It  If  the 
people  will  not  sleep  while  the  planners  of  war  keep  actively  at 
work. 

Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 

It  Is  Important  that  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  the  facta 
exposing  the  warmongers. — R.  D.  H. 


Letter  by  Senator  Holt  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1940 


REPLY  TO   A  CONSTITUENT'S  LETTER 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  me  to  West  Virginia  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DxAR  Friend:  I  have  recently  received  some  letters  saying  that  if 
I  had  "gone  along"  I  would  have  been  reelected  to  the  Senate  That 
is  probably  true,  but  I  would  not  want  to  serve  in  the  Senate  If 
I  could  not  say  what  I  believed  and  vote  as  I  believed  to  be  rljzht 
I  would  like  to  have  returned  to  the  Senate  or  I  would  not  have 
been  a  candidate,  but  I  wanted  to  return  as  a  free  man  as  I  have 
been  during  my  6  years  here 

.  ^^^^!^°^  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  contention  that  I  sacrificed  anything 
In  fighting  for  principles.  If  I  have  been  right,  time  will  prove  It 
If  I  have  been  wrong.  I  should  not  have  been  returned  I  am  a 
young  fellow  but  probably  a  little  old  fashioned  in  doing  what  my 
conscience  tells  me  to  be  proper.  You  may  not  agree  with  my 
actions  but  they  have  been  mine,  free  and  unbossed. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  election  All  who 
voted  for  me  did  so  because  they  believed  in  me.  not  because  they 
were  told  they  had  to  or  lose  their  Job.  No  one  expected  any  per- 
sonal gain,  such  as  a  Job.  for  votin?  for  me  because  they  knew  I 
had  none  and  would  have  none.  And  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  know 
that  I  received  more  votes  in  the  1»40  primary  than  I  did  In  the 
1934  primary,  even  though   I  did   fail  to   be   renominated. 

I  leave  the  Senate  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  have  voted  and 
spoken  as  I  believed.  If  the  people  wanted  another  representative, 
this  is  a  democracy  and  they  have  the  power  to  make  such  a  selec- 
tion. But  to  have  ones  own  self-respect  is  more  important  than  a 
seat  In  the  Senate. 

Over  my  desk  is  a  quotation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  believe  In 
It.     It  Is: 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win.  but  I  am  bound  to  be  trxie.     I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have. 
I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right;  stand  with  him  while 
he  Is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong." 
Sincerely, 

RcsH  D.  Holt. 
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Symposium    of    Views    of    Labor    Editors    on    the 

Intervention   Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

I  OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  December  30. 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    INDIANAPOLIS    UNION 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indianapolis  Union,  organ 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  of  IndianaiX)lis,  in  lis  current 
issue  makes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  these 
turbulent  times  by  printing  a  symposium  of  the  views  of 
editors  of  the  labor  publications  of  America  on  the  subject  of 
American  intervention  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

The  Indianapolis  Union  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  labor  publications  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
brilliant  record  of  service  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 
The  article  printed  in  the  Union,  setting  forth  the  results  of 
the  symposium  referred  to.  is  as  follows: 

Labor  Editors  Want  United  Statbs  To  Stat  Out  of  World  War 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  labor  editors  cf  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  legl.slatlon  to  permit  United  States  Government  loans  to 
England,  and  91  percent  .say  this  country  should  not  enter  the 
conflict  even  If  England  seems  to  be  losing 

Eighty-four  percent  believe  that  the  war  is  primarily  an  effort 
by  England  to  prevent  break-up  of  its  empire  by  a  rival  power,  while 
16  percent  consider  it  primarily  a  crusade  to  crush  fascism  and 
reestablish  democracy  in   E\jrope. 

These  are  the  outstanding  results  of  the  Federated  Press  monthly 
poll  of  labor  editors  A.s  in  previous  polls,  the  labor  press  revealed 
Itself  in  a  sliarp  contrast  to  the  views  of  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. 

The  almost  unanimous  sentiment  for  keeping  at  peace  and  the 
overwhelming  skepticism  on  Britain's  objectives  are  all  the  more 
significant  t>ecause  of  latKDr's  universal  hatred  of  fascism — a  hatred 
that  is  not  wholly  shared  by  the  daily  press  Commtnts  from  a 
number  of  editors  indicate  that  the  strong  antl-lnterventionist 
stand  of  the  labor  press  may  be  attributed  to  labor's  oelief  that  any 
alleged  crusade  to  wipe  out  fascism  would  open  America's  door  to 
Fascist  customs. 

REJECT    DEMOCRACY    THESIS 

In  other  word.s.  labor  editors  seem  to  think  there  Is  no  point  In 
killing  an  ugly  social  enemy  if  you  have  to  commit  .;ulclde  in  the 
process  No  dcubt  this  view  has  been  strengthened  by  congressional 
demands  for  Hitlerllkc  laws  to  hamstring  labor  in  the  defense  pro- 
-am. while  the  same  legislators  have  done  nothing  to  protect  labor 
from  exploitation  by  proflt-making  patriots. 

Of  the  participating  editors.  47  percent  represent  A  P  of  L 
papers.  29  percent  C  I  O  .  16  percent  unafniiated.  and  8  percent 
A.  F.  of  L -C  I  O.  organs.  The  greatest  opposition  to  loans  to 
England  came  from  CIO.  papers,  which  were  86  percent  against, 
while  the  largest  support  for  loans  was  expressed  by  A.  F  of  L 
editors — 41  percent  in  fnvor. 

Similarly.  C  I.  O  editors  were  most  skeptical  about  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  war,  and  A.  P.  of  L.  editors  were  most  willing 
to  give  John  Bull  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Even  .so.  almost  4  out 
of  5  A  F  of  L.  editors  rejected  the  thesis  that  Britain  is  making 
Europe  snfe  for  democracy. 

FINANCIAL     AND    DANGEROUS 

Percentages  in  the  accompanying  table  do  not  Include  ballots 
that  were  marked  "undecided"  or  left  blank  for  certain  questions. 
Most  edituis  iiad  no  trouble  making  up  their  minds  Only  4  per- 
cent were  undecided  on  the  loans  question.  Toughest  questions 
were  those  on  the  purpose  cf  the  war  ( 18  percent  undecided  or  not 
voting!  and  on  United  States  entry  if  England  seems  to  be  losing 
(16  percent  undecided  or  not  voting). 
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Opposition  to  loans  stems  from  a  conviction  that  financial  aid  to 
the  Allies  in  the  last  war  helped  drag  the  Unitid  States  into  the 
conflict,  editors'  comments  .showed.     T>T)lcal  remarks  were: 

COMMENTS     ARE     LISTED 

"The  question  now  is.  Do  we  want  to  finance  another  war  in 
Europe  or  let  it  carry  on  by  itself?" — Jerry  Cook.  Labor  Temple  News 
(Peoria.  Ul  ) . 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  John  Bull  failed  to  keep  faith  with  Uncle 
Samr  in  the  last  deal." — Perry  S.  Melton,  Treasure  State  Lat>or  Jour- 
nal  (Kalu-^pell.  Mont  ). 

"While  labor  fights  for  democracy  in  EXircpe  we  would  lose  It 
here." — Louis  Pollock.  Ohio  Valley  News   (Wheeling.  W.  Va.). 

"I  honestly  believe  that  the  present  war  is  the  last  stand  of 
democracy  and  that  if  Hitler  wins  we  will  see  labor's  enemies  In  the 
United  States  rise  and  cru«h  democracy." — Thomas  R.  Downle,  the 
Galesburg   (111.)   Labor  News. 

"England  wa.s  silent  on  China.  Spain.  Russia,  and  Germany  until 
her  empire  was  threatened" — Oeorge  J.  Reiss.  Union  Lalxir  Advo- 
cate  (Elizabeth.  N,  J  ). 


Thumbnail  Sketches  of  the  War  Crowd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  30  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

19.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON     RUSH   D    HOLT.  OF  WEST  VIROmiA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  thumbnail  sketches 
of  the  war  crowd  for  printing  in  the  Appendix.  Permission 
was  granted  on  December  30,  page  14004,  for  the  printing  of 
this  outline  of  the  war  propagandists  who  have  interests  in 
war  contracts. 

The  article  follows: 

A     GLIMPSE     BEHIND    THE    SCENES 

Profit!      Profit!     Profit! 

When  persons  make  profit  from  war  and  then  participate  In 
organizations  and  drives  to  keep  the  war  going  and  to  force  our 
country  to  Join  in  the  dance  of  death,  it  forces  all  of  us  to 
wonder  if  the  Irve  for  profit  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  their 
decision.  The  Bible  speak.s  of  the  interest  of  a  person  being 
where  his  treasure  is 

My  files  show  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances  of  Individuals 
who  are  active  in  promoting  our  intervention  in  the  war  l>eing 
directors,  offlcials.  and  large  stockholders  in  the  companies  selling 
the  munitions  and  implements  of  war. 

I  had  hoped  to  present  this  survey  to  the  Senate,  but  the  change 
in  plans  for  printing  the  Record  forced  abandonment  of  the  plan, 
because  it  was  absolutely  impo.ssible  to  get  it  ready  in  time  for 
such  publication.     It  will  be  used  later 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  those  who  are  stuffing  contracts  In 
their  pockets  do  not  realize  their  war  profits.  They  know  that  the 
war  mus    continue  to  amass  their  profits. 

Some  may  be  sincere,  but  it  is  an  indictment  to  make  money 
from  war  and  be  active  in  propagandizing  for  its  spread. 

Just  a  very  brief  record  of  some  of  the  many  involved  in  cor- 
porations se'llng  war  materials  follows: 

The  Swopes.  Gerard  and  Hertsert  Bayard,  are  both  active  In  the 
war  drives  It  is  worth  noting  their  investments.  General  Electric 
had  as  its  president  just  a  short  time  ago  one  of  them.  General 
Electric  also  has  4  years"  orders  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
amount  is  almost  $50,000,000 

Lewis  Douglas,  extremely  active  in  all  pro-war  drives,  has  Invest- 
ments in  industries  selling  war  material.  He  also  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  American  Cyanamid.  which  has  orders  for  war  ma- 
terial, both  foreign  and  domestic 

Karl  H  Behr.  active  in  tlie  conscription  drive,  is  director  of  Gen- 
eral Cable  Corporation,  with   its  millions  of  Government  orders. 

Arthur  C.  James,  active  in  the  White  committee  and  signer  to 
many  recent  letters  advocating  "all  aid" — and  I  emphasize  all — is  a 
director  of  Phelps  Etodge.  with  its  large  orders  for  war  supplies. 

Ward  Cheney,  active  in  the  White  committee,  financial  sponsor 
of  the  Miller  war  group  and  signer  to  the  letter  to  the  President 
preceding  the  fireside  chat,  is  president  of  Cheney  Bros.,  with  its 
large  orders  for  parachutes  and  silk 

Henry  P.  Davison  family  is  very  active  In  war  organizations.  The 
directorship  of  H  P  Davison  on  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Co  .  which  is  making  ammunition  for  the  Government,  is  noted. 
Al.so  the  partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co..  with  its  inter- 
national business  involved  in  the  war. 

Thoma.s  Lamont.  one  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  is  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co  He  is  also  a  director  of  Phelps  Dodge  (mentioned  above)  and 
United    States    Steel    Corporation,    which    organization   Is    malting 
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millions  upon  millions  cf  profit  from  this  war.  He  1e  not  the  only 
director  of  United  States  Steel  worth  noting.  J.  P.  Morgan  is  a 
d. rector  of  the  corporation  tnat  increa-^ed  its  profit  by  more  than 
2  000  percent  in  similar  periods  of  peace  and  war.  Sewell  Avery. 
also  a  d!rector  of  United  States  Steel.  Ip  a  director  in  the  Frank 
Knox  pro-war  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Marshall  Field,  one  of  the  backers  to  most  of  the  war  groups  and 
▼ery  active  for  Intervention,  signer  of  the  telegram,  etc  .  is  a  director 
of  the  Westinghouse  ElecUic  &  Manufacturing  Co  .  with  its  millions 
cf  dollars  worth  of  oiders,  and  of  Marshall  Field,  also  selling  the 
Government  goods 

Jerome  Loucheim,  sponsor  of  the  stop-Hitler  advertisements  in 
the  papers  and  supporter  of  the  White  committee,  is  a  director  in 
Blaw  Knox,  a  Arm  making  cartridges  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co 

Henry  D  Sharpe.  president  of  Browne  &  Sharpe.  Is  also  active. 
It  IE  worth  noting  that  this  firm  has  some  handsome  war  orders 
from  the  Government  It  Is  enjoying  a  wonderful  business  as  a 
result   of  war. 

Arthur  Choate  is  a  member  of  the  White  group  He  serves  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Pullman  with  Morgan  and  Avery.  Tlie 
Ptillman  set-up  also  has  profited  from  these  war  orders. 

E  Ronald  Harriman  is  active  for  intervention  He  wired  the 
President  for  "all  aid."  He  is  a  director  of  the  Anaconda  Copper, 
which  is  making  million^!  out  of  this  war.  One  of  its  subsidiaries 
lias   millions   more   In    contracts.       Harrlnnan    Is    also   Interested    in    the 


vestments  In  Aluminum  Co  .  Allied  Chemical.  American  Brake  and 
Foundry.  Bendi.x.  Bethlehem,  Chrysler.  Du  Pont.  General  Motors, 
UnHed  Aircraft,  United  States  Steel,  all  of  which  have  large  Gov- 
ernment orders 

One  could  go  on  and  on.     It  is  a  startling  story  of  profit,  profit, 
profit. 


Resolution  for  a  Referendum  on  Overseas  Wars 
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na-s  connections  witn  war  profits  in  sniptulidlng 

Jcbn    SohiifT    is    also    not«<i    on    many   llst.s         He    Is    a    partner    of    Kuhin 

LoiD  k  CO .  iniimiiionii  Daniws.  m  a  airoctor  oi  wcBtinonoio  ^  5^v^Rty-^M'4i\fK  {}^m^^. 

(mentioned   above). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  2.  1941 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  with  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  Congress  I  am  reintroducing  my  resolution,  which  has  been 
before   the    lawmaking   body   for   many   years,    proposing    an 

amendment    to   the  Constitution   which   would   give   the   people 

I    I   I    I  • 

^    ripc^it    to    vote    on    r>x-oK3<3s^ls    to    ser:kci   ^LrxxGiricSL-n    so>lclie-f-s    to    f\a[t^t. 

in  roreipn  overseas  wars.     For  future  laentiflcatlon   pUFpOSfS, 
it     will     be     known     as     House    Joint     Resolution    No.     1     of     the 


John  Hay  Whitney,  director  of  Preeport  Sulphur  &  Cuban  Man- 

ganr&e     Corporation,     is     also     active     in     the     war     drive.       Ttie     sulfur 

company  has  had  a  nice  tju^lnesf  as  a  result  ol  the  war. 

Corneliu.s  Whitney,  director  of  Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting, 
with  its  war  orders,  is  also  a  sponsor. 

Fred     McKee.     national     treasurer     of     the     Committee     to     Defend 
America  bv  Aiding  th?  Allies,   is  treasurer  of  the  National   Casket   Co 

Ttiic*    Oug^enheirxi    family    is    found    on    tl^e   oi*Ka.niza-t.lon    list^s.         Tyicir 

ccnnection  with  American  smelting  and  rennlng  and  copper  Arms 

indicates   their   mrar  profits. 

George  w»tt8  Hill,  oi  Norui  Carolina,  signed  tnc  manifesto  asKln^ 

for  a  declaration  of  war,  signed  the  telegram  to  the  President  before 
the  fireside  chat,  active  for  all  war  causes,  is  director  of  Erwin 
Cotton  Mills,  which  firm  received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  war  orders.     He  is  very  much  Interested  in  war  profits. 

Prank  Russell  wired  the  President  for  "all  aid."    He  ip  president 

of  the  National  Aviation  Corporation,  director  of  Bell  Aircraft, 
director   of   Lockheed,   director   of   Irving    Air   Chute    Co..    all    with 

millions  and  millions  of  ^»ar  orders  and  with  millions  of  profits 
resulting  from  these  war  orders. 

George     ^K      SAorgan.     one     of     thie     170     slernez-s     to     tlie     tele^^am     to 

the  President,  is  a  St  Paul  lawyer,  whose  law  firm  represents  United 
States  Steel  and  other  firms  making   huge  profits  from   war  orders 

Frcdric  Coudert,  with  his  representation  of  corporations  In  bel- 
ligerent countries  and  with  international  investments,  was  one  of 

thr  founders  of  the  White  cominittee. 

Fred  Searls.  Jr  .  of  San  Francisco,  signed  the  telegram  to  the 
President.      It   was   not  noted   by   the  press   that   he   is   a   director  of 

American  Metals.  Inc..  with  Its  Government  orders,  or  that  he  was 

an  cfllcial  of  Rhodeslan  Anglo  American.  Ltd..  of  Ijondon,  Rngland 
(South  African  copper),  or  that  he  was  an  offlcial  of  Canadian 
gold-mine  cumpanies 

Thomas  Plnletter.  signer  of  one  of  the  wires  to  the  President,  is 
a  director  of  American  Machines  &  Metal  and  Consolidated  Laun- 
dries.  bDth  of  which   have   received   many  Government    orders 

Paul  Puller,  Jr .  also  In  the  set-up.  Is  a  director  of  Budd  Wheel 
Co  ,  which  firm  has  millions  of  dollars  In  Government  contracts. 

Prank  M.  Weld,  active  in  the  conscription  drive,  is  connected  with 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  which  Arm  has  one  $33,000,000  order  from  the 
Government  for  tanks  as  well  as  Navy  contracts. 

Cwnellus  W.  Wickersbam,  also  found  In  the  lists,  is  a  director 
of  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  which  firm  is  also  getting  war  profits. 

Henry  Breckenridge.  advocate  of  war.  is  director  of  Aeronautical 
Securities  with  its  money  invested  in  Bendlx.  Douglas  Aircraft. 
Ex  Cell-O  Corporation.  Pairchlld  Aviation,  Orummann  Aircraft. 
Irving  Air  Chute.  Lockheed,  Glenn  L.  Martin,  North  American 
Aviation,  Sperry  Corporation.  United  Aircraft,  Curtlss  Wright,  all  of 
which  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Oovemment  war 
orders. 

Herbert  Lehman.  Governor  of  New  York,  has  been  discussed  in 
the  Rbcokd  of  October  9.  1940.  Corporations  having  milUons  In  war 
orders  have  as  ofDcers  and  large  stockholders  members  of  the 
Lehman  family. 

Prank  Altachul.  president  of  General  Americans  Investors  and 
Lazard  Freres,  has  been  very  active  la  the  war  groups.     He  has  in- 


The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Joint    resolution     proposing     an     ajnendment    to    the    Constlttitlon    cf 

trie  United  States  to  provide  lor  a  referendum  on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ami  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  AnteT-ica  in  Congress  assembled  ttuo-thirds  of  each  Hcruse 
concurring  tKeremt.  That  the  following  article  is  propoeed  us  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the    L'nited    States,    which    <?hall 

M    valla    'i    ill    IRl^nls    and    purpose*    as    a     part    of    tke    Constitution 
■when     ratined     by     conventions      in      three- fourths     of     the     States     as 

provided  in  the  Coi.stitution : 


"ARTlCLi; 


'Sectiow  1  Except  In  case  of  invasion  by  armed  forces,  actual  or 
immediately  threateneu  by  an  approaching  military  expedition  cr 
attack    viF>on    the    United    States    or    its    Territorial    possessions,    or    by 

any  non-American  nation  against  any  ccfntry  In  the  Wfstern 
Hemisphere,  the  p(ople  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  national 
referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  engage  In  warfare  overseas  Con- 
gress, when  It  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with 
this  article,  shall   by   concurrent   resolution   refer    the    question    to    the 
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"S^c   2.    Congress    sball    t»y   la-w   provide    for    the    enTorcement    or    this 

section, 

"Sec     3.   This    article   shall    become   operative    when    ratified    a?    an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the  several  States 

as  provided  In  the  Constitution." 

This  proposal.  Mr,  Speaker,  is  suggested  for  a  permanent 
place  in  our  Constitution  without  regard  to  any  temporary 

happenings  in  the  world  today.  It  is  suggested  because  it  is 
as  fundamentally  and  everlastingly  right  as  any  of  the  sacred 

guaranties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  referendum  on  overseas 
war  which  this  resolution  proposes  would  not  impair  or  inter- 
fere with  our  national  defense  in  any  way.  shape  or  fomi.  and 

It  fully  recognizes  and  respects  our  duties  and  obligations 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on. 
or  invasion  of,  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  a  non-American  nation  the  referen- 
dum would  not  apply.  It  only  goes  to  the  point  of  providing 
that  when  there  has  been  no  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  before  our 
boys  can  be  sent  into  foreign  nondefensive  wars  across  the 
seas,  the  people  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  .suflfering 
and  to  bear  the  unspeakable  costs  and  burdens  and  griefs  of 
war  may  have  a  vote  on  the  proposition.  Surely  this  is  an 
elemental  right  that  belongs  to  the  people  in  a  democracy. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  vitally  needed  to  round  out  and 
complete  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  I  hope  that  my  resolution  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 


